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0/ America         PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE   ^^^   CONGRESS.  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE— H^cd/icsrfa^^,  March  27, 1974 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Eastland). 


PRAYM 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  oflfered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord  our  God,  who  hast  so  won- 
derfully made  man  and  more  wonderfully- 
hast  redeemed  him,  we  thank  Thee  at 
this  holy  season  for  the  wonder  of  Thy 
love.  Thou  dost  never  leave  us  nor  forsake 
us. 

For  the  life  Thou  givest  us,  with  its 
opportimities  of  service  and  sacrifice,  and 
for  all  earthly  blessings  we  give  Thee 
thanks.  For  the  example  of  those  who 
have  tended  and  guided  us.  for  those  who 
have  taught  us  to  look  to  Thee  for 
strength  and  wisdom,  and  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  life  through  our  fellow  workers 
here  and  elsewhere  we  give  thanks  to 
Thee. 

Above  all,  we  praise  Thee  for  Thy  love 
made  known  to  mankind  in  Christ  Jesus, 
for  the  redemptive  love  of  His  cross,  for 
the  light  Immortal  that  shines  from  Him 
in  the  darkest  places,  and  for  the  hope 
that  He  has  brought  that  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  are  to  be  TTiy  Kingdom. 
Help  us  to  accept  Tliy  mercies  with 
thankful  hearts,  and  ever  to  walk  In  the 
way  of  Thy  commandments;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  RECEIVED 

As  in  executive  secsion,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  nominations  of 
members  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  nominations  submitted  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, March  26,  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M.   TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  previous 
order,  to  which  the  Senate  agreed,  to 
come  in  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning, 
be  changed  to  10  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  VOTE  ON  EXTRADITION 
TREATY  WITH  DENMARK  ON  FRI- 
DAY, MARCH  29 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  vote  on  the  extradition  treaty  with 
Denmark,  which  was  scheduled  for  12 
o'clock  tomorrow,  be  rescinded  and  that 
the  vote  occur  at  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Friday  next. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  will 
yield,  let  me  say  that  the  chief  exports 
of  Denmark  are  dairy  products.  I  tliink, 
if  that  Is  true.  It  represents  the  extradi- 
tion of  bad  eggs.  [Laughter.] 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
extradition  treaty  with  Denmark,  Execu- 
tive U. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


TREATY  ON  EXTRADITION  WITH 
DENMARK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 


before  the  Senate  Executive  U.  93d  Con 
gress,  1st  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  ther^ 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  Executive  U,  93d  Congressl 
1st  session,  the  treaty  on  extradition  be4 
tween  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Denmark,  signed  a| 
Copenhagen  on  Jime  22, 1972,  which  wafl 
ordered  to  be  read  the  second  time,  a4 
follows : 
Treaty  on  Exteaditiok  Between  the  UwiTEa 

States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom  o 

Denmark 

The    United   States   of   America   and   th. 
Kingdom  of  Denmark,  desiring  to  make  more 
effective  the  cooperation  of  the  two  coun 
tries  for  the  reciprocal  extradition  of  offend 
ers,  agree  as  follows : 

ARTICLE     1 

Each  Contracting  State  agrees  to  extra-, 
dlte  to  the  other.  In  the  clrcximstances  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  described  In  this 
Treaty,  persons  found  In  Its  territory  who 
have  been  charged  with  or  convicted  of  any 
of  the  offenses  mentioned  In  Article  3  com- 
mitted within  the  territory  of  the  other  or 
outside  thereof  under  the  conditions  specl 
fled  In  Article  4. 

ARTICLE    3 

The  requested  State  shall,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Treaty,  extradite  a  person 
charged  with  or  convicted  of  any  offense 
mentioned  in  Article  3  only  when  both  of  the 
following  conditions  exist: 

1.  The  law  of  the  requesting  State,  in  force 
when  the  offense  was  committed,  provides  a 
possible  penalty  of  deprivation  of  liberty  for 
a  period  of  more  than  one  year;  and 

2.  The  law  in  force  in  the  requested  State 
generally  provides  a  possible  penalty  of 
deprivation  of  liberty  for  a  period  of  more 
than  one  year  which  would  be  applicable  if 
the  offense  were  committed  in  the  territory 
of  the  requested  State. 

When  the  person  sought  has  been  sen- 
tenced in  the  requesting  State,  the  deten- 
tion Imposed  must  have  been  for  a  period  of 
at  least  four  months. 

ARTICLE    3 

Extradition  shall  be  granted,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  Article  2,  for  the  following 
offenses: 

1.  Murder;  voluntary  manslaughter;  as- 
sault with  Intent  to  commit  murder. 

2.  Aggravated  Injury  or  assault;  injuring 
with  intent  to  cause  grievous  bodily  harm. 

3.  TTnlawful  throwing  or  application  of  any 
corrosive  or  injurious  substances  upon  the 
person  of  another. 

4.  Rape;  Indecent  aasaiilt;  sodomy  accom- 
panied by  use  of  force  or  threat;  sexual  In- 
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terooune  and  other  unlawful  sexual  rela- 
ttona  with  or  ,upon  children  under  the  age 
■pedfled  by  the  laws  of  t>oth  the  requesting 
and  requeat«d  Statea. 

6.  Unlawful  Abortion. 

6.  Procuration;  Inciting  or  aaslstlng  a  per- 
son imd«r  21  years  of  age  to  carry  on  sexual 
Inunorallty  as  a  profession;  contributing  to 
the  transportation  out  of  the  country  of  a 
pexBvn  under  31  years  of  age  or  at  the  time 
Ignorant  of  the  purpose  In  order  that  such 
person  shall  carry  on  sexual  Immorality  as 
a  profs— Ion  abroad  or  shall  be  used  for  such 
Immoral  purpose;  promoting  of  sexual  im- 
m(»^lty  by  acting  as  an  Intermediary  re- 
peatedly or  for  the  purpose  of  gain;  profiting 
from  the  activities  of  any  person  carrying 
on  sexual  Immorality  as  a  profession. 
.  7.  Kidnaping:  chUd  stealing;  abduction; 
false  Imprisonment. 

8.  Robbery;  assault  with  intent  to  rob. 

9.  Burglary. 

10.  Larceny. 

11.  Embezzlement. 

12.  Obtaining  property,  money  or  valuable 
securities:  by  false  pretenses  or  by  threat  of 
force,  by  defrauding  any  governmental  body, 
the  public  or  any  person  by  deceit,  falsehood, 
use  of  the  malls  or  other  means  of  conunu- 
nlcatton  in  connection  with  schemes  In- 
tanded  to  deceive  or  defraud,  or  by  any  other 
fraudulent  means. 

13.  Bribery,  Including  soliciting,  offering 
and  accepting. 

14.  Extortion. 

15.  Receiving  or  transporting  any  money, 
Taluable  secxirltles  or  other  property  know- 
ing the  same  to  have  been  unlawfully  ob- 
tained. 

16.  Fraud  by  a  bailee,  banker,  agent,  fac- 
tor, trustee,  executor,  administrator  or  by 
a  director  or  officer  of^any  company. 

17.  An  offense  against  the  laws  relating  to 
counterfeiting  or  forgery. 

18.  False  statements  made  before  »  court 
or  to  a  government  agency  or  official.  Includ- 
ing under  United  SUtes  law  perjury  and 
subornation  of  perjury. 

19.  Arson. 

20.  An  offense  against  any  law  relating  to 
the  protection  of  the  life  or  health  of  persons 
from :  a  shortage  of  drinking  water:  poisoned, 
contaminated,  unsafe  or  unwholesome  drink- 
ing water,  substances  or  products. 

21.  Any  act  done  with  Intent  to  «ndanger 
the  safety  of  any  person  traveling  upon  a 
railway,  or  in  any  aircraft  or  vessel  or  bus 
or  other  means  of  transportation,  or  any  act 
which  Impairs  the  safe  operation  of  such 
means  of  transportation. 

22.  Piracy;  mutiny  ot  revolt  on  board  an 
aircraft  against  the  authwlty  of  the  com- 
mander of  such  aircraft;  any  seizure  or  exer- 
cise of  control,  by  force  or  violence  or  threat 
of  force  or  violence,  of  an  aircraft. 

23.  An  offense  against  the  laws  relating  to 
damage  to  property. 

24.  (a)  Offenses  against  the  laws  relating 
to  importation,  exportation  or  transit  of 
goods,  articles,  or  merchandise. 

(b)  Offenses  relating  to  willful  evasion  of 
taxes  and  duties. 

(e)  Offenses  against  the  laws  relating  to 
International  transfers  of  funds. 

25.  An  offense  relating  to  bankruptcy  law. 
20.  An  offense  against  the  laws  relating  to 

narcotic  drugs,  cannabis  satlva  L.  psycho- 
tropic drugs,  cocaine  and  Its  derivatives,  and 
other  dangerous  drugs  and  chemicals. 
37.  An  offense  relating  to  the: 

(a)  sprsadlng  of  false  Intelligence  likely  to 
affect  the  prices  of  commodities,  valuable 
securltlss  or  any  other  similar  Interests- 
or 

(b)  making  of  Incorrect  or  misleading 
statements  concerning  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  such  commercial  undertakings  as 
Joint-stock  w>mpantss,  cospontkuM.  co-op- 


erative societies  or  similar  undertakings 
through  channels  of  public  communications, 
in  reports,  in  statements  of  accoimts  or  In 
declarations  to  the  general  sieeting  or  any 
proper  official  of  a  company,  in  notifications 
to,  or  registration  with,  any  conunlsslon, 
agency  or  officer  having  supervisory  or  regu- 
latory authority  over  corporations.  Joint- 
stock  companies,  or  other  forms  of  commer- 
cial undertakings  or  In  any  invitation  to  the 
establishment  of  those  commercial  under- 
takings or  to  the  subscription  of  shares. 

28.  UnlawfiU  abuse  of  oftclal  authority 
which  results  in  grievous  body  Injiury  or 
deprivation  of  the  life,  liberty  or  property 
of  any  person. 

Extradition  shall  also  be  granted  for  at- 
tempts to  commit,  conspiracy  to  commit,  or 
participation  in.  any  of  the  offenses  men- 
tioned in  this  Article. 

Extradition  shall  also  be  granted  for  any 
offense  of  which  one  of  the  above  mentioned 
offenses  is  the  substantial  element,  when,  for 
purposes  of  granting  Federal  jurtsdlctlon  to 
the  United  States  Oovemment,  such  ele- 
ments as  transporting,  transportation,  the 
use  of  the  malls  or  Interstate  facilities  may 
also  be  elements  of  the  specific  offense. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  request  for  extradition, 
such  request  may  be  denied  by  the  appro- 
priate executive  authority  in  the  requested 
State  if  that  authority  considers  that  the 
courts  in  the  requested  State  would  not  im- 
pose a  sentence  of  detention  exceeding  fo\ir 
months  for  the  offense  for  which  extradition 
has  been  requested.  ■ 

AKTICUE*        \ 

A  reference  in  this  Treaty  to  the  territory 
bf  a  Contracting  State  is  a  reference  to  all  the 
territory  under  the  JurlsdlctioD  of  that  Con- 
tracting State,  including  airspace  and  terri- 
torial waters  and  vessels  and  aircraft  regis- 
tered In  that  Contracting  State  if  any  such 
aircraft  is  tn  flight  or  if  any  such  vessel  is  on 
the  high  seas  when  the  offense  is  committed. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Tretty  an  aircraft 
shall  be  considered  to  be  in  flight  from  the 
moment  when  power  is  applied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tIake-oS  until  the  moment  when  the 
landing  run  ends. 

When  the  offense  for  which  extradition  has 
been  requested  has  been  committed  outside 
the  territory  of  the  requesting  State,  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  of  the  United  States  or  the 
competent  authority  of  Denmark,  as  appro- 
priate, shall  have  the  power  to  grant  extradi- 
tion if  the  laws  of  the  requested  State  provide 
for  the  punishment  of  such  an  offense  com- 
mitted in  HlmHar  circumstance. 

ABTICLK  s 

The  United  States -shall  not  be  bound  to 
deliver  up  its  own  nationals  and  Denmark 
shall  not  be  bound  to  deliver  up  nationals  of 
Denmark,  Finland,  Iceland,  Norway  or  Swe- 
den, but  the  executive  authority  of  the  re- 
quested State  shall,  if  not  prevented  by  the 
laws  of  that  State,  extradite  such  nationals 
If.  in  its  discreUon,  it  be  deemed  proper  to 
do  so. 

If  extradition  is  not  granted  pursuant  to 
this  Article,  the  requested  State  shall  submit 
the  case  to  Its  competent  authorities  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecution. 

AXTICI.K  e        j 

Extradition  shall  be  grantdl  only  if  the 
evidence  be  found  sufficient,  aocordlng  to  the 
laws  of  the  pl-ice  where  the  person  sought 
shall  be  foimd,  either  to  Justify  his  committal 
for  trial  If  the  offense  of  which  he  Is  accused 
had  been  committed  in  that  place  or  to  prove 
that  he  is  the  identical  person  convicted  by 
the  courts  of  the  requesting  State. 

In  the  case  of  a  request  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Denmark,  the  Danish  authorities, 
in  accordance  with  Danish  extradition  law. 
shaU  have  the  right  to  request  evidence  to 
establish  a  presumpUon  of  guflt  of  a  person 


previously  convicted.  Extradition  may  be  re- 
fused If  such  additional  evidence  Is  found  tc 
be  Insvifflclent. 

ARTICLZ   7 

Extradition  shall  not  be  gtanted  In  any 
of  the  following  circumstances: 

1.  When  the  person  whoea  surrender  is 
sought  Is  being  proceeded  against  or  has 
been  tried  and  discharged  or  punished  in 
the  territory  of  the  requested  State  for  the 
offense  for  which  his  extradition  Is  requested. 
If  the  charge  against  a  person  sought  In 
Denmark  has  been  waived,  extradition  may 
be  granted  only  if  the  condlttons  of  appli- 
cable Danish  law  permit. 

2.  When  the  person  whose  surrender  is 
sought  has  been  tried  and  acquitted  or  has 
undergone  his  punishment  In  a  third  State 
for  the  offense  for  which  his  extradition  Is 
requested. 

3.  When  the  prosecution  at  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  penalty  for  the  cffense  has  be- 
come barred  by  lapse  of  time  according  to 
the  laws  of  either  of  the  Contracting  States. 

4.  If  the  offense  for  which  bis  extradition 
is  requested  Is  a  political  offense  or  an 
oSen£e  connected  with  a  political  offense,  or 
if  the  requested  State  has  reason  to  assiune 
that  the  requisition  for  his  surrender  has, 
in  fact,  been  made  with  a  view  to  try  or 
punish  him  for  a  political  offense  or  an 
offense  connected  with  a  political  offense. 
If  any  question  arises  as  to  Whether  a  case 
comes  within  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, it  shall  be  decided  by  the  author- 
ities of  the  requested  State. 

6.  If  in  special  circumstances,  having  par- 
ticular regard  to  the  age,  he«lth  or  other 
personal  conditions  of  the  person  concerned, 
the  requested  State  has  reason  to  believe 
that  extradition  will  be  Incompatible  with 
humanitarian  considerations. 

6.  In  respect  of  a  military  <^ecise. 

Extradition  may  be  refused  on  any  other 
ground  which  la  specified  by  Itie  law  of  the 
requested  State.  I 

AsncLi  8        I 

When  the  offense  for  which  tbe  extradition 
is  requested  is  punishable  by  doath  luider  the 
laws  of  the  requesting  State  sad  the  laws  of 
the  requested  State  do  not  permit  such 
punishment  for  that  offense,  extradition  may 
be  refused  unless  the  requesting  State  pro- 
vides such  assurances  as  the  requested  State 
considefs  sufficient  that  the  4eatb  penalty 
shall  not  be  imposed,  or.  If  Imposed,  shall  not 
be  executed. 

ABTICLK  8 

When  the  person  whose  extradition  Is 
requested  is  being  proceeded  against  or  Is 
lawfully  detained  in  the  territory  of  the  re- 
quested State  for  an  offense  other  than  that 
for  which  extradition  has  been  requested,  the 
decision  whether  or  not  to  extradite  him  may 
be  deferred  until  the  conclusion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  the  full  execution  of  any  pun- 
ishment he  may  be  or  may  have  been 
awarded. 

AXnCLS   10 

The  determination  that  extnuUtlon  based 
upon  the  request  therefor  should  or  should 
not  be  granted  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  requested  8tate  and  the 
person  whose  extradition  Is  soufht  shall  have 
the  right  to  use  such  remedies  end  recourses 
as  are  provided  by  such  law. 

Asrncu  11 

The  request  for  extradition  tfxall  be  made 
through  the  diplomatic  channel. 

The  request  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
description  of  the  person  sought  information 
as  to  his  nationality  and  residence  If  avail- 
able, a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  ease,  the 
text  of  the  applicable  laws  of  the  requesting 
State  including  the  law  defining  the  offense, 
the  law  prescribing  the  punishment  for  the 
offense,  and  a  statement  that  ttie  legal  pro- 
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ceedlngs  or  the  enforcement  of  the  penalty 
for  the  offense  have  not  been  barred  by  lapse 
of  time. 

When  the  request  relates  to  a  person  who 
has  not  yet  been  convicted  or  has  been  con- 
victed and  not  yet  sentenced,  it  must  also  be 
accompanied  by  a  warrant  of  arrest  Issued  by 
a  Judge  or  other  Judicial  officer  of  the  re- 
questing State  cmd  by  such  evidence  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  requested  State, 
would  Justify  his  arrest  and  committal  for 
trial  if  the  offense  had  been  committed  there, 
including  evidence  proving  the  person  re- 
quested is  the  person  to  whom  the  warrant  of 
arrest  refers. 

When  the  request  relates  to  a  person  al- 
ready convicted  and  sentenced.  It  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  Judgment  of  conviction 
and  sentence  passed  against  him  In  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  requesting  State,  by  a  statement 
showing  how  much  of  the  sentence  has  not 
been  served,  and  by  evidence  proving  that 
the  person  requested  Is  the  person  to  whom 
the  sentence  refers. 

The  warrant  of  arrest  and  deposition  or 
other  evidence,  given  under  oath,  and  the  Ju- 
dicial documents  establishing  the  existence 
of  the  conviction  as  well  as  any  supplemen- 
tary evidence  demanded  by  the  Danish  au- 
thorities under  Article  6  paragraph  2,  or  cer- 
tified copies  of  these  documents,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted in  evidence  In  the  examination  of  the 
request  for  extradition  when,  in  the  case  of 
a  request  emanating  from  Denmark,  they 
bear  the  signature  or  are  accompanied  by  the 
attestation  of  a  Judge,  magistrate  or  other 
official  or  are  authenticated  by  the  official  seal 
of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and,  in  any  case, 
are  certified  by  the  principal  diplomatic  or 
consular  officer  of  the  United  States  In  Den- 
mark, or  when.  In  the  case  of  a  request  ema- 
nating from  the  United  States,  they  are 
signed  by  or  certified  by  a  Judge,  magistrate 
or  officer  of  the  United  States  and  they  are 
sealed  by  the  official  seal  of  the  Department 
of  State.  Any  deposition  or  other  evidence 
which  has  not  been  given  under  oath  but 
which  otherwise  meets  the  requirements  set 
forth  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  admitted  In 
evidence  as  a  deposition  or  evidence  given 
tmder  oath  when  there  is  an  Indication  that 
the  person,  prior  to  deposing  before  the  Ju- 
dicial authorities  of  the  requesting  State, 
was  informed  by  those  authorities  of  the 
penal  sanctions  to  which  he  would  be  subject 
in  the  case  of  false  or  Incomplete  statements. 

The  requested  State  may  "require  that  the 
documents  in  support  of  the  request  for  ex- 
tradition be  translated  Into  the  language  of 
the  requested  State. 

ASTICLK   la 

In  case  of  urgency  a  Contracting  State  may 
apply  for  the  provisional  arrest  of  the  per- 
son sought  pending  the  presentation  of  the 
request  for  extradition  through  the  diplo- 
matic channel.  This  application  may  be  made 
either  through  the  diplomatic  channel  or  di- 
rectly between  the  United  States  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Danish  IClnlstry  of  JusUce. 
The  application  shall  contain  a  description 
of  the  person  sought,  an  indication  of  Inten- 
tion to  request  the  extradition  of  the  person 
sought  and  a  statement  of  the  existence  of  a 
warrant  of  arrest  or.  If  ocmvlcted  and  sen- 
tenced, a  Judgment  of  conviction  against  that 
person,  and  such  further  Information,  If  any, 
as  would  be  necessary  to  Justify  the  Issue  of 
a  warrant  of  arrest  had  the  offense  been  com- 
mitted, or  the  person  sought  been  convicted. 
In  the  territory  of  the  requested  State. 

On  receipt  of  such  an  application  the  re- 
quested State  shaU  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  secure  the  arrest  of  the  person  claimed. 

A  person  arrested  upon  such  an  applica- 
tion may  be  set  at  liberty  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  his  ar- 
rest If  a  request  for  his  extradition  accom- 
panied by  the  docimtents  specified  In  Article 
11  shall  not  have  been  received.  The  request- 


ing State  may  request,  specifying  the  reasons 
therefor,  an  extension  of  the  period  of  deten- 
tion for  a  period  not  to  exceed  thirty  days, 
and  the  ^pr(H>rlate  Judicial  authority  of  the 
requested  State  shall  have  the  authority  to 
extend  the  period  of  detention.  The  release 
from  custody  pursuant  to  this  provision  shall 
not  prevent  the  institution  of  proceedings 
with  a  view  to  extraditing  the  person  sought 
if  the  request  is  subsequently  received. 

ABTICLE    13 

If  the  requested  State  requires  additional 
evidence  or  information  to  enable  It  to  de- 
cide on  the  request  for  extradition,  such  evi- 
dence or  Information  shall  be  submitted  to 
it  within  such  time  as  that  State  shall  re- 
quire. 

If  the  person  sought  is  under  arrest  and 
the  additional  evidence  or  information  sub- 
mitted as  aforesaid  Is  not  sufficient,  or  If  such 
evidence  or  Information  Is  not  received  within 
the  period  specified  by  the  requested  State,  he 
shall  be  discharged  from  custody.  Such  dis- 
charge shall  not  bar  the  requesting  State 
from  submitting  another  request  in  respect 
of  the  same  offense. 

AKTICLI    14 

A  person  extradited  under  the  present 
Treaty  shall  not  be  detained,  tried  or 
punished  In  the  territory  of  the  requesting 
State  for  an  offense  other  than  that  for  which 
extradition  has  been  granted  nor  be  extra- 
dited by  that  State  to  a  third  State  unless: 

1.  He  has  left  the  territory  of  the  request- 
ing State  after  his  extradition  and  has  volun- 
tarily returned  to  It; 

a.  He  has  not  left  the  territory  of  the  re- 
questing State  within  forty-five  days  after 
being  free  to  do  so;  or 

3.  The  requested  State  has  consented  to  his 
detention,  trial,  piinishment  or  to  his  ex- 
tradition to  a  third  State  for  an  offense  other 
than  that  for  which  extradition  was  granted. 

A  person  who  has  been  set  at  liberty,  shall 
be  informed  of  the  consequences  to  which  his 
stay  In  the  territory  of  the  requesting  State 
may  subject  him. 

ASTICLK  IS 

A  requested  State  upon  receiving  two  or 
more  requests  for  the  extradition  of  the 
same  person  either  for  the  same  offense,  or 
for  different  offenses,  shall  determine  to 
which  of  the  requesting  States  it  will  ex- 
tradite the  person  sought,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  circumstances  and  particularly 
the  possibility  of  a  later  extradition  between 
the  requesting  States,  the  seriousness  of  each 
oO'ense,  the  place  where  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted, the  nationality  and  residence  of  the 
person  sought,  the  dates  upon  which  the  re,- 
quests  were  received  and  the  provisions  of 
any  extradition  agreements  between  the  re- 
quested State  and  the  other  requesting  State 
or  States. 

ABTICLB   IS 

The  requested  State  shall  promptly  com- 
municate to  the  requesting  State  throogh 
the  diplomatic  channel  the  decision  on  the 
request  for  extradition,  and,  if  granted,  the 
period  the  person  sought  has  been  under 
detention  pursuant  to  the  request  tor  ex- 
tradition. 

If  the  extradition  has  been  granted,  the 
authorities  of  the  requesting  and  the  re- 
quested States  shall  agree  upon  the  time  and 
place  of  surrender  of  the  person  sought. 

If  the  extradition  has  not  been  effected, 
the  requested  State  may  set  the  person 
sought  at  liberty  within  such  time  as  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  the  requested  State, 
and  the  requested  State  may  subsequently 
refuse  to  extradite  that  person  for  the  same 
offense. 

AXTICLE    IT 

To  the  extent  permitted  under  the  law  of 
the  requested  State  and  subject  to  the  rights 
of  third  parties,  which  shall  be  duly  re- 
spected, all  articles  acquired  as  a  result  of 


the  offense  or  which  may  be  required  as  evl4 
dence  shall.  If  found,  be  surrendered  If  exf 
tradition  Is  granted. 

Subject  to  the  qualifications  of  the  firsi 
paragraph,     the     above-mentioned     articles 
shall  b8  returned   to  the  requesting  Stat 
even  if  the  extradition,  having  been 
to,  cannot  be  effected  owing  to  the  death  o^ 
escape  of  the  person  sought. 

ABTICLE    18  I 

The  right  to  transport  through  the  terriJ 
tory  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  a  per-j 
son  surrendered  to  the  other  Contracting 
State  by  a  third  State  shall  be  granted  on  re^ 
quest  made  through  the  diplomatic  channel^ 
provided  that  conditions  are  present  which 
would  warrant  extradition  of  such  F>ersoii 
by  the  State  of  transit  and  reasons  of  pub'i 
lie  order  are  not  opposed  to  the  transit.      I 

The  State  to  which  the  person  has  beenj 
extradited  shall  reimburse  the  State  through! 
whose  territory  such  person  U  transported 
for  any  expenses  incurred  by  the  latter  la 
connection  with  such  transportation.  I 

ARTICLE    19 

Expenses  related  to  the  translation  of  doc-| 
uments  and  to  the  traoisportatlon  of  the  per-' 
son  soiight  shall  be  paid  by  the  requesting 
State.  The  appropriate  legal  officers  of  the  re-j 
quested  State  shall,  by  all  legal  means  wlthlq 
their  power,  assist  the  officers  of  the  request- 
ing State  before  the  respective  Judges  an4 
magistrates.  No  pecuniary  claim,  arising  out 
of  the  arrest,  detention,  examination  and 
surrender  of  persons  sought  imder  the  terms 
of  this  Treaty,  shall  be  made  by  the  re-j 
quested  State  against  the  requesting  State] 

ABTICLX    20 

This  Treaty  shall  apply  to  offenses  men-i 
tioned  in  Article  3  committed  before  as  wellj 
as  after  the  date  this  Treaty  enters  in  force, 
provided  that  no  extradition  shall  be  granted] 
for  an  offense  committed  before  the  date  this 
Treaty  enters  Into  force  which  was  not  an 
offense  under  the  laws  of  both  States  at  the 
time  of  its  commission. 

ASTICLX    21 

This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratification 
and  the  instruments  of  ratification  shall  be 
exchanged  at  Washington  as  soon  as  possible^ 

This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  on  thej 
thirtieth  day  after  the  dat^f  the  exchang^ 
of  Instruments  of  ratification.  It  may  be  ter- 
minated by  either  Contracting  State  giving] 
notice  of  termination  to  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  at  any  time  and  the  termination^ 
shall  be  effective  six  months  after  the  date 
of  receipt  of  such  notice. 

In  wmixss  wrzkcot  the  undersigned, 
being  duly  authorized  thereto  by  their  re- 
spective Oovemments,  have  signed  this 
Treaty. 

Done  In  duplicate,  in  the  English  and 
Danish  languages,  both  equally  authentic 
at  Copenhagen  this  twenty-second  day  of 
^xine,  1973. 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 

Feed  J.  Rtrssxix  > 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark : 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
treaty  is  noncontroversial.  It  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
treaty  be  considered  as  havinir  passed 
through  its  various  sts«es  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  presentation  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification. 

TTie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  of  ratification  will  be 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows. 
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Resolved,  {Ttoo-third»  of  the  SeneUors 
present  concurring  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate Bdviw  and  consent  to  the  ratlflcatlon  of 
the  Treaty  on  Extnulttlon  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Denmark,  signed  at  Copenhagen  on  June 
33. 1972  (Ex.  U.  93-1).  ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask. 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  this  trea^r  at  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Friday  next. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
JoHHSTOM).  Wlthoat  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  so 
that  Senators  may  have  back^Und  in- 
formation on  the  convention,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RccoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
which  recommends  that  the  Senate  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of 
the  convention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PBOVISION8  or  TBXATT 

The  extradition  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Danmarlc  was  signed  on  January 
23,  1973.  According  to  the  State  Department. 
it  follows  generally  the  form  and  content 
of  extradition  treaties  recently  concluded  by 
the  United  States.  The  treaty  provides  for 
the  extradition  of  f  ugltlFes  charged  with  any 
of  the  28  offenses  listed  In  Article  3.  The 
most  significant  are  offenses  relating  to  nar- 
cotic* and  aircraft  hijacking,  as  well  as  con- 
spiracy to  commit  any  of  the  offenses  cov- 
ered by  the  treaty. 

It  sbould  be  noted  that  Danish  extradi- 
tion law  requires  the  inclusion  of  certain 
provisions  not  nomuJly  found  In  other  VS. 
extradition  treaties.  Vat  example,  Article 
5  gives  either  party  discretionary  power  to 
•ztradlte  Its  own  nationals.  In  such  cases, 
if  axtxmdltton  Is  denied,  the  requested  state 
undertakes  to  try  the  Individual  when  the 
offense  is  ptmlshable  under  Its  own  laws.  In 
addition.  Article  7  contains  a  provision  un- 
der which  either  party  may  refuse  to  grant 
extradition  if  It  will  be  "Incompatible  with 
humanitarian  considerations." 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Article  20, 
the  treaty  will  apply  to  offenses  committed 
before,  as  weU  as  after,  the  date  It  enters 
into  force.  Article  8  contains  a  limitation 
which  permits  refusal  of  extradition  unless 
assurances  are  received  that  the  death 
penalty  will  not  be  Impoaed  for  an  offense 
which  Is  not  punishing  by  death  In  the 
ooTuitry  from  which  extradition  is  re- 
quested. ! 

lUTz  or  nrnT  ntro  roBCx 
Denmark  terminated  the  former  extradi- 
tion treaty  m  1970  and.  at  the  present  there 
Is  no  treaty  In  force  betwesp  the  United 
Stotes  and  Denmark.  Ttie  pending  treaty  wlU 
go  Into  effect  80  days  after  instruments  of 
ratlfieatlon  are  exchanged.  It  may  be  ter- 
minated l>y  either  country  by  ^vlng  six 
months  notice. 

coicKiTTB  tenon 
TtXB  Bxtradltlon  Treaty  with  Oennuu^  was 
tranaanlttad  to  the  Senate  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  Octo- 
ber 80,  1978.  A  public  luaring  was  hdd  on 
the  treaty  on  March  19.  1974.  at  which  time 
Mr.  Knute  K.  Ualmbotg,  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Management  and  Consular  Af- 
fatoa.  Department  of  State,  testifled  In  sup- 
port of  the  treaty.  Mr.  Malmborg's  prepared 
statement  to  reprinted  below.  SubaeqnenUy, 
during  an  executive  seeslon  on  the  same  day 
(he  Oommltteee  ordered  the  treaty  reported 
favorably  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


27,  1974 


ORDER  FOR  THE  REJCOGNITION 
OF  SENATOR  PROXMIRE  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  joint 
leadership  has  been  recognized  tomor- 
row, the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  MINIMUM 
WAGE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  say,  if  I  could  have  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  that  it  would  be  the 
intention  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  minimum 
wage  bill  immediately  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
tomorrow.  We  will  have  a  period  for  the 
conduct  of  morning  business  later  on  In 
the  day. 


INDIAN  FINANCING  ACT  OF  1974 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1341. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
JoHHSTOH)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  1341)  to  provide  for 
financing  the  economic  development  of 
Indians  and  Indian  organieations.  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Indian 
Financing  Act  of  1974". 

DECLAHATTON  OT  POLICT 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  provide  capital  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  to  help  develop  'jid 
utQlze  Indian  resources,  both  physical  and 
human,  to  a  point  where  the  Indians  will 
fuUy  exercise  responslbUity  for  the  utUiza- 
tlon  and  management  of  their  own  resources 
and  where  they  wiU  enjoy  a  staalard  of  living 
from  their  own  productive  efforts  comparable 
to  that  enjoyed  by  non-Indians  in  neighbor- 
ing communities. 

OEmnnoirs 

SBC.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  Ihls  Act,  the 
the  term — 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
tlM  Interior. 

(b)  "Indian"  means  any  person  who  U  a 
member  of  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  group, 
pueblo,  or  community  which  Is  recognized 
by  the  Federal  Government  as  eligible  for 
services  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  any  "Native"  as  defined  In  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  (85  Stat.  688). 

(c)  "Tribe"  means  any  Indian  tribe,  band, 
group,  pueblo,  or  community,  including  Na- 
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tlve  villages  and  Native  groups  (Including 
corporations  .organized  by  Kenal,  Juneau, 
Sitka,  and  Kodlak)  as  defined  In  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act,  which  to 
recognized  by  the  Federal  Government  as 
eligible  for  services  from  the  bureau  of  In- 
dian AffalBs. 

(d)  "Reservation"  Includes  Indian  reserva. 
tlons,  pobllo  domain  Indian  allotments, 
former  Indian  reservations  in  Oklahoma,  and 
land  held  by  incorporated  Native  groups, 
regional  corporations,  and  village  corpora- 
tions under  the  provtolons  of  the  Alaska 
Native  c::iaims  Settlement  Act. 

(e)  "Economic  enterprise"  means  any 
Indian-owned  (as  defined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior)  commercial,  lixlustnal,  or 
business  activity  establtehed  or  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  profit:  Provided,  That  such  In- 
dian ownership  shall  constitute  not  less  than 
51  per  centum  of  the  enterprise. 

(f )  "Organization",  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied, shall  be  the  governing  body  of  any  In- 
dian tribe,  as  defined  In  subseclton  (c)  here- 
of, or  entity  established  or  recoghlzed  by  such 
governing  body  for  the  purpoet  of  this  Act. 

(g)  "Other  organizations"  means  any  non- 
Indian  individual,  firm,  corporation,  partner- 
ship, or  association. 

Sec.  4.  No  provision  of  thte  or  $ny  other  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  terminate  or  otherwise 
curtail  the  assistance  or  acUyitles  of  the 
Small  Business  Admintotratlon  or  any  other 
Federal  agency  with  respect  to  any  Indian 
tribe,  organization,  or  individual  because  of 
their  eligibility  for  assistance  under  this  Act. 

TrrLE   I — INDIAN   REVOLVING    I^AN   FOND 

Sec.  101.  In  order  to  provide  iredlt  that  to 
not  availat;le  from  private  money  markets, 
all  funds  that  are  now  or  hereafter  a  part  of 
the  revolving  fund  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  Jime  IB,  1934  (48  Stat.  986),  the  Act  of 
June  26,  1936  (49  Stat.  1968) ,  aad  the  Act  of 
April  19.  1960  (64  Stat.  44),  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  including  sums  received  In 
settlement  of  debts  of  livestock  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  May  24,  1960  (64  St»t.  190),  and 
sums  collected  In  repayment  of  lo«uis  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  made,  and  as  interest  or 
other  charges  on  loans,  8})all  hereafter  be  ad- 
ministered as  a  single  Indian  Revolving  Loan 
Fund.  The  fund  shall  be  avaUable  for  loans  to 
Indians  having  a  form  of  organization  that 
is  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  and  for  loans 
to  individual  Indians  who  are  «ot  members 
of  or  eligible  for  tnembershlp  In  an  organiza- 
tion which  to  making  loans  to  Its  members: 
Provided,  That,  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines a  rejection  of  a  loan  application  from 
a  member  of  an  organization  making  loans 
to  its  membership  froih  moneQrs  borrowed 
from  the  fund  is  unwarranted,  he  may,  in 
hto  discretion,  make  a  direct  loan  to  such 
Individual  trom  the  fund.  The  fund  shall 
also  be  available  for  admlnlstrattve  expenses 
Incurred  in  connection  therewith. 

BBC.  102.  Loans  may  be  made  for  any  pur- 
pose which  will  promote  tfa%''economlc  devel- 
opment of  (a)  the  indlvltfual  Indian  bor- 
rower, including  loans  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and  (b)  the  Indian  organization  and 
its  members  Including  loans  by  such  orga- 
nizations to  other  organizations  and  invest- 
ments in  other  organizations  ilegardless  of 
whether  they  are  organizations  of  Indtons: 
Provided,  That  not  more  than  — .  per  centum 
of  loans  made  to  an  organization  shall  be  used 
by  such  organization  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing loans  to  or  Investments  in  non-Indian 
organizations. 

Sec.  103.  Loans  may  be  made  only  when,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  there  is  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  repayment,  and  only 
to  applicants  who  In  the  c^lnloq  of  the  Sec- 
retary are  unable  to  obtain  financing  from 
other  sources  on  reasonable  terms  and  con- 
ditions. 

Sec.  104.  Loans  atiall  be  for  terms  that  do 
not  exceed  thirty  years  and  shall  bear  Inter- 
est at  (a)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
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of  the  Treasury  taking  into  consideration  the 
market  yield  on  municipal  bonds:  Prorided, 
That  In  no  event  shall  the  rate  be  greater 
than  the  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  taking  into  consideration 
the  current  average  yteld  on  outstanding 
marketable  obUgaticms  of  the  Unltec^  States 
of  comparable  maturity,  plus  (b)  such  addi- 
tional charge,  if. any,  toward  covering  other 
costs  of  the  program  as  the  Secretary  may 
determme  to  be  constotent  with  its  purpose: 
Provided,  That  educational  loans  may  pro- 
vide tar  interest  to  be  deferred  whUe  the 
borrower  to  in  school  or  in  the  military 
service. 

Sec.  106.  Tbe  Secretary  may  cancel,  adjust, 
compromise,  or  reduce  the  amount  of  any 
loan  or  any  portion  thereof  heretofore  or 
hereafter  made  from  the  revolving  loan  fund 
established  by  thto  title  and  Its  predecessor 
constituent  funds  which  he  determines  to  be 
uno6UectabIe  in  whole  or  In  part,  or  which  is 
collectable  only  at  an  unreasonable  cost,  or 
when  such  action  would,  in  hto  judg- 
ment, be  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  proceedings  pursxiant 
to  thto  sentence  shall  be  effective  only  after 
following  the  procedure  prescribed  by  the 
Act  of  July  1,  1982  (47  Stat.  664,  25  U.S.C. 
386a).  He  may  also  adjust,  compromise,  sub- 
ordinate, or  modify  the  terms  of  any  mort- 
gage, lease,  assignment,  contract,  agreement, 
or  other  document  taken  to  secure  such  loans. 
Sec.  106.  Title  to  any  land  purchased  by  a 
tribe  or  by  an  Individual  Indian  with  loans 
made  from  the  revolving  loan  fund  may  be 
taken  In  trust  unless  the  land  to  located  out- 
side the  boundaries  of  a  reservation  or  a  tribal 
consolidation  area  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
Title  to  any  land  purchased  by  a  tarU>e  or  an 
individual  Indian  which  to  outside  the  bound- 
aries of  the  reservation  or  approved  con- 
solidation area  may  be  taken  in  trust  if  the 
purchaser  was  the  owner  of  trust  or  restricted 
interests  In  the  land  before  the  purchase, 
otherwtoe  title  shall  be  taken  in  the  name  of 
the  purchasers  without  any  restriction  on 
altonatlon,  control,  or  use.  Title  to  any  per- 
sonal property  purchased  with  a  loan  from 
the  revolving  loan  fund  shall  be  taken  in  the 
name  oS  the  purchaaer. 

Sec.  107.  Any  organization  receiving  a  loan 
from  the  revolving  foan  fxmd  shall  l>e  re- 
quired to  assign  to  the  United  States  as 
security  for  the  loan  all  securities  acquired 
In  connection  with  the  loans  made  to  its 
members  from  such  funds  untoss  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  repayment  of  the 
loan  to  the  United  State*  to  otherwise  rea- 
sonably assured. 

sac.  108.  Then  to  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, to  provide  capital  and  to  restore  any 
impairment  of  capital  for  the  revolving  loan 
fund  •60,000,000  exclualve  of  prkv  authortea- 
tlooa  and  mpptopt\»Moiu. 

Sac.  109.  The  Beoretary  shall  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
TtolonB  of  thto  title. 

TITLE  n— liOAN  OUARANTT  AMD 
INSURANCE 
Sxc.  301.  In  order  to  provide  aooea*  to  pri- 
vate money  sources  which  otherwise  would 
not  IM  available,  the  Secretary  to  authorized 
<a)  to  guanmtee  not  to  exceed  M  per  eeatum 
of  the  unpaid  principal  and  Interest  due  on 
any  loan  made  to  any  otganinttoB  of  In- 
dians having  a  form  or  organization  satto- 
factory  to  the  Secretary,  and  to  individual 
Indiana  who  are  not  members  of  or  eligible 
for  memliershlp  In  an  organization  which  to 
making  loans  to  its  mrantera;  and  (b)  tn  Ueu 
of  such  guaranty,  to  Insure  loans  imder  an 
agreement  approved  by  the  Secretary  where- 
by the  lender  will  he  reimbursed  for  loaaes 
tn  an  amount  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
tlM  aggregate  of  such  loans  made  by  It.  but 
not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  ot  the  Iom  on 
any  one  loan. 

Sxc.  309.  The  Secretary  shall  fix  such  pre- 
mium charges  for  the  Insurance  and  guatsn- 
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tee  of  loans  as  are  in  lito  judgment  adequate 
to  cover  eqwnses  and  probalil*  losses,  and 
deposit  receipts  from  such  charges  in  the 
Indian  Loan  Guaranty  and  Insurance  Pond 
established  pursuant  to  section  317(a)  of 
thto  tltto. 

^c.  203.  Loans  guaranteed  or  Insured  pur- 
suant to  thto  title  ahaU  l>ear  Interest  (exclu- 
sive of  pranlum  charges  for  insurance,  and 
service  charge,  if  any)  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
such  per  centum  per  ^nminp  on  the  principal 
obligation  outstanding  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  reasonable  taking  into  oonald- 
eration  the  range  of  Interest  rates  prevaQlng 
in  the  private  market  for  similar  loans  and 
the  risks  assumed  by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  204.  The  application  for  a  loan  to  be 
guaranteed  hereunder  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  for  prior  approval.  Upon  ^>- 
proval,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  certificate 
as  evidence  of  the  guaranty.  Such  certificate 
shall  be  Issued  only  when.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  Secretary,  there  to  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  repayment.  No  loan  to  an  individual  In- 
dton  may  be  guaranteed  or  insured  which 
would  cause  the  total  unpaid  principal  In- 
debtedness to  exceed  $100,000.  No  loan  to  an 
economic  enterprise  (as  defined  In  section  3) 
m  excess  of  $100,000,  or  such  lower  amoimt 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  appro- 
priate, shall  be  Insxired  unless  prior  approval 
of  the  loan  to  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  205.  Any  loan  guaranteed  hereimder, 
including  the  security  given  therefore,  may 
be  sold  or  assigned  by  the  lender  to  any  fi- 
nancial institution  subject  to  examination 
and  supervision  by  an  agency  of  the  United 
states  or  of  any  State  or  the  District  of 
Columbto. 

Sec.  206.  Locms  made  by  any  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Government,  or 
by  an  organization  of  TniHtnin  ftom  funds 
borrowed  from  the  United  States,  and  loans 
the  Interest  on  which  to  not  included  in 
gross  Income  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  ae  amend- 
ed, shall  not  be  eligible  for  guaranty  or  In- 
surance hereunder. 

Szc.  207.  Any  loans  Insured  hereunder  "^^u 
be  restricted  to  those  made  by  a  financial 
Institution  subject  to  examination  and 
supervtoion  by  an  agency  of  the  United 
States,  a  State,  or  the  District  of  Colxmibla, 
and  to  loans  made  by  Indian  organizations 
from  their  own  funds  to  other  tribes  or  or- 
ganizations ot  TntH^n^ 

Sxc.  208.  Loans  guaranteed  hereunder  may 
be  made  by  only  lenders  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  except  as  provided  In  seeUon 
206.  The  liability  under  the  guaranty  n^*" 
decrease  or  increase  pro  rata  with  any  de- 
crease or  Increase  In  the  unpaid  portion  of 
the  obligation. 

Sec.  .209.  Any  loan  made  by  any  natinn^^ 
bank  or  Federal  savings  and  loanassocUtlon 
or  by  any  bank,  trust  coinpanir,  building  and 
loan  association,  or  insurance  company  au- 
thorized to  do  business  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  at  least  20  par  centum  of  n^uch 
to  guaranteed  hereunder,  may  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  limitotioDs  and  restricttona 
of  any  other  Federal  statute  with  reject 
to  (a)  ratio  amount  of  loan  to  the  value  of 
the  ptopnty:  (b)  maturity  of  loans;  (c)  re- 
quirement of  mortgage  or  other  security:  (d) 
priority  of  Iton;  or  (e)  percentile  of  assets 
which  may  be  Invested  in  real  estate  loans. 

Sac.  210.  The  maturity  of  any  loan  guar- 
anteed or  insured  hereimder  shall  not  exceed 
thirty  yean. 

Sac.  311.  In  the  event  of  a  default  of  a  loan 
guaranteed  hereunder,  the  holder  of  the 
guaranty  certificate  may  Immedtotely  notify 
the  Secretary  in  writing  of  such  default  and 
the  Secretary  shall  thereupon  pay  to  such 
holder  the  pro  rata  portion  of  the  amount 
guaranteed  and  shall  be  subrogated  to  the 
rights  of  the' holder  of  the  guaranty  and 
receive  an  assignment  of  the  obligation  and 
secxirtty.  Tlie  Secretary  may  cancel  the  un- 


collectable  portion  of  any  obligation,  to 
which  he  has  an  assignment  or  a  subrogated 
right  under  thto  section:  Provided,  That  pro- 
ceedings pursuant  to  thto  sentence  shall  l>e 
effective  only  after  following  the  procedure 
prescribed  by  thto  Act  of  July  1,  1932  (47 
Stat.  664.  25  X}£.C.  38«a).  Nothing  In  thto 
subsection  shall  be  construed  to  preclude 
any  forbearance  for  the  benefit  of  the  bor- 
rower as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties 
to  the  loan  and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  may  establish  the  date,  not 
later  than  the  date  of  judgment  and  decree 
of  foreclosure  or  sale,  upon  which  accrual 
of    Interest   or   charges   shall   cease. 

Sac.  212.  When  a  lender  suffers  a  loss  on 
a  loan  insured  hereunder,  including  accrued 
Interest,  a  claim  therefor  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  loss  has  been  suffered,  he  siuOl  reimburse 
the  lender  therefM-:  Provided.  That  the 
amount  payable  to  the  lender  for  a  loss  on 
any  one  loan  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  such  loss:  Provided  further,  Tliat  no  reim- 
bursement may  be  made  for  losses  In  excess 
of  16  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  of  tnsured 
loans  made  by  the  lender:  Provided  further. 
That  tietare  any  reimbursement  to  made,  all 
reasonable  collection  efforts  shall  have  been 
exhausted  by  the  lender,  and  the  security  for 
the  loan  shall  have  been  liquidated  to  the 
extent  feasible,  and  the  proceeds  ^>pUed  on 
the  debt.  Upon  reimbursement,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  to  the  lender,  the  note  or  Judgment 
evidencing  the  debt  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  lender  shall  have  no 
further  claim  against  the  borrower  or  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  shall  then  take 
such  further  collection  action  as  may  be  war- 
ranted, or  may  cancel  the  uncolleetable  por- 
tion of  any  debt  assigned  pursuant  hereto 
The  Secretary  may  esUbllsh  a  date  upon 
which  accrual  of  interest  or  charges  shall 
cease. 

Sec.  213.  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  tliat 
any  tender  or  holder  of  a  guaranty  certlflcate 
faito  to  mainUin  adequate  aoooonttng  i«o> 
ords,  or  to  demonstrate  prefer  ability  to  serv- 
ice adequately  loans  guaranteed  or  insured, 
or  to  exeretoe  proper  credit  Judgment,  or  has 
wUlfully  or  negllgenUy  engaged  In  praeUeee 
otherwise  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  a 
borrower  ot  ot  the  UiUted  States,  he  may 
refuse,  either  temporarily  or  permanently  to 
guarantee  or  izunm  any  further  loans  i«l/<« 
by  such  lender  or  holder,  and  may  bar  such 
lender  ot  holder  from  acquiring  additional 
loans  guaranteed  or  insured  hereunder:  Fro- 
vided.  That  the  Secretary  shtfl  not  refuse  to 
pay  a  vaUd  guaranty  or  insurance  »'i«i'n  on 
loans  previously  made  In  good  faith. 

Sac.  214.  Any  evidence  of  guaranty  or  In- 
surance Issued  by  the  Secretary  shaU  be  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  eligibility  o*  the  loan 
for  guaranty  or  insurance  under  the  provi- 
slons  of  thto  Act  and  the  amount  of  such 
guaranty  or  Insurance:  Provided.  That  noth- 
ing In  thto  section  shaU  preclude  the  8ect«- 
tary  from  esUblishing.  as  agahut  the  orlslnal 
lender,  defenses  based  on  fraud  m  material 
misrepresentation  or  bar  him  from  establtoh- 
tog.  by  reguUtions  In  force  at  the  data  of 
such  issuance  or  dtobursement,  whichever  to 
the  earlier,  partial  defenses  to  the  amount 
payable  on  the  guaranty  or  Insurance 

arc.  316.  TlUe  to  any  land  porehased  by 
a  tribe  or  by  an  Individual  Indian  with  loans 
guaranteed  or  Insured  pursiumt  to  thto  title 
may  be  taken  in  trust,  unless  the  land  to 
located  outside  the  boundaries  of  a  reserva- 
tion or  a  tribal  consoUdatlon  area  approved 
hy  the  Secretary.  Title  to  any  land  pur- 
chased by  a  tribe  or  an  Individual  Indian 
which  to  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  res- 
ervation or  i4>proved  eonsolidatlan  area  may 
be  taken  In  trust  If  the  purehaaer  was  the 
owner  of  trust  or  restricted  Intenets  in  the 
land  before  the  purchase,  otberwtae  title  shall 
be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  pureliaaer  with- 
out any  restrtcUon  on  aUenatlon,  control,  or 
use.  TlUe  to  any  personal  property  purchaaed 
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wltb  lo*ns  guanuteed  or  Inaured  her«usd«r 
abftll  be  Mkan  in  tb«  luine  or  the  pvachamu. 
Sac.  916.  Tlw  Bnandlal  traniaotkiiu  of  th* 
SecratMy  Inelttont  40  or  aiMng  out  of  tbe 
fuanmtM  or  lomnno*  of  hMuu,  •»!  th*  ae- 
qulaltkMi.  maaagemeut.  aad  dlapoattlon  ot 
property,  reel,  penonel,  or  mixed,  incident  to 
nich  Mttvlttee,  ■hall  be  final  and  coneliulTe 
upon  aU  oOeen  of  the  OoTemment.  With 
respect  to  matten  arlalnc  oat  of  tbe  guar- 
anty or  InauraDce  pragram  authorlMd  by 
thla  tttle,  and  notvlthctandlng  the  pronsions 
of  any  other  Uwa,  th*  Beontary  may— 

(a)  sue  and  be  eued  In  hla  official  capacity 
In  any  oourt  of  oompetant  Jnrtadletlon; 

(b)  subject  to  Uie  ■pacific  llmitattona  In 
thle  title,  ooaaent  to  tbe  aaodlflcauon.  wltb 
reqteet  to  the  rate  c«  Intaiwt,  time  of  pay- 
meat  on  pnaelpal  or  intenst  or  any  portion 
thereof,  aecurlty.  oi*  any  other  provlalona  of 
any  note,  contract,  mortgage,  or  other  Instru- 
ment eecurlng  a  loan  vhlch  has  been  guar- 
anteed or  insured  hereunder; 

(c)  Bubjeet  to  tbe  meelflc  lUnitatlons  la 
this  title,  pay,  or  oompromlae.  any  claim  on, 
«r  arising  beeauae  of  any  loan  guaranty  or 
insurance; 

(d)  Mibject  to  the  speelflo  limitations  tn 
thla  title,  pi^,  eompromlse,  waive,  or  zeleaM 
Any  right,  title,  claim.  Uen.  or  demand,  how- 
ever acquiNd.  Ineludlag.  but  not  limited  to, 
•oy  e^otty  or  light  of  redempuoa; 

(e)  porabaM  at|uiy  sale,  public  or  private, 
upaA  «uc3i  teems  and  for  such  prloee  as  be 
determines  to  be  reaaonable,  and  take  tttle 
to  pMperty,  real,  pereonal,  or  nUnd;  and 
tfaiuaiiy  SMI.  at  pubUo  or  private  sale,  ex- 
raanga,  astfgn,  oonvey,  m-  otherwise  dlncee 
efwwhpropMtj.  and 

(t)  oomplOta,  administer,  operate.  oMaln. 
•ad  pay  far  insiiranee  on.  and  maintain, 
iwwtati,  repair,  modemlae,  lease,  or  otber- 
wiae  deal  wltli  any  property  acquired  or  held 
pursuant  to  the  guaranty  or  Insurance  pro- 
gram AuthcrMd  by  thla  title. 
^teo.;«7.  (a)  Tikere  to  heteby  created  an 
XMia»  Gaaa  (taarMtj  and  Insurance  Pund 
(kmiaaner  refMM  to  as  tbe  -fond")  which 
*rtl  tie  avallabW  to  the  8ea«tary  m  a  re- 
volving fund  without  fiscal  ybar  Umltetlui 
nr  earryiag  out  tlw  provlalOBs  of  thto  "title. 

lb)  Th»  SMsetaiy  may  use  the  fund  Ibr 
the  purpoee  of  fuMlltag  the  obligations  wl^ 
"^•et  to  loan*  guaranteed  cr  taumed 
under  thie  tttle,  but  the  aggregate  of  such 
loana  which  are  tosored  or  gnaranteed  by 
tha  Secretary  shaU  be  Ihnlted  to  WOO.000,000. 

(c)  AU  funds,  dahns,  notes,  mortgages 
eonteacts.^d  property  acquired  by  the 
secretary  tmder  thto  section,  and  all  collec- 
tions and  proceeds  therefrom,   shaa  coo- 

J^IS^.SS!"  **  *?*  *°^^''  **^  *"  UabUltles 
and  cniMMoas  of  such  assets  itian  be  lla- 
M^ee  aad  obligations  of  the  fund.  The 
Se«e»ary  to  autbortaed  to  m#ke  agieemente 
with  xtspoct  to  sernetng  loans  held,  guar- 
totee^^  Insured  by  him  tmder  thto  title 
Wd  pwthastng  such  guaranteed  or  Insured 
"■"**  «»<*  terma  and  conditions  aa  he 
BBay  pr^acrlbe. 

-(d)  The  Secretary  may  aleo  utUtoe  the 
funO  to  pay  taxMk  insurance,  prior  itons, 
•ipMues  neoeaaazy  to  make  fiscal  adjust- 
mente  in  connection  with  the  Tprllfatlon 
and  transmittal,  of  oolleetlona.  andother  ex- 
pooasa  and  aduaacea  to  protect  the  Beontary 
Mr  loaoa  whleh^  are  guaranteed  or  insured 
under  thto  title  or  held  by  the  Secretary  to 
•«iulre  such  security  property  at  f  oreoloaiire 
sale  or  othorwtoe.  and  to  pay  administrative 


Sre.  31B.  tlte  Secretary  ahaU  promutoate 
nilae  awl  regulatlooa  to  carry  out  the  piwl. 
■tona  of  thlpiitto. 

TTTU  m— nVTKBBBT  SUBSIDEES  AMD 
AnemSTBATIVK  kzfknbeb 

toe.  Ml.  nte  Secretary  to  authorised  under 
wd^rulea  ahd  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
«»•  to  pay  as  an  hiterest  subsidy  on  loans 
•tuoh  ara  guaranteed  or  tnsored  under  the 


provtaloBs  of  tttie  n  of  tote  Act  amounts 
#hlch  ue  neeeeaary  to  reduce  tbe  rate  pay- 
able Sy  ttie  borrower  to  the  rate  determined 
undet  seotloQ  1<K  of  thto  Act. 

8«J.  803.  Th*re  are  authrnized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  (a)  to  carry  o«t 
the  provtolona  of  sections  X.7  and  801  of  thto 
Act,  such  Bums  to  remain  available  untu 
expended,  and  (b)  for  admtntotratlve  ex- 
peesee  uhder  tbto  Act  not  to  exceed  »20.- 
000,000  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1078.  1976 
andl9T7. 

TTTLE  IV— INDIAN  BtJSlNftSS  OHANT8 
Sxc.  401.  There  to  established  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  the  Indian  Busl- 
nees  Development  Program  whose  purpose 
to  to  stimulate  and  Increaso  Indian  entrepre- 
neurfhlp  and  employment  by  providing 
equity  ci^ntal  through  nonreimbursable 
grante  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  Indians  and  Indian  tribes  to  establtoh 
and  expand  prt^t-maklqg  Indian-owned 
economic  enterprises  on  or  near  reeervatlons. 
Sic.  403.  (a)  No  grant  In  excess  of  $60,000, 
or  such  lower  amount  aa  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  approprtate.  may  be  made 
to  an  Indian  or  Indian  tribe. 

(b)  A  grant  may  be  made-only  to  an  appli- 
cant who,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  to 
unable  to  obtain  adequate  financing  for  its 
economic  enterprise  from  other  sourcee:  Pro- 
vided, That  prior  to  making  any  grant  under 
thto  title,  the  Secretary  shaU  assure  that 
where  practical,  the  applicant  has  reasonably 
made  available  for  the  ecotoomlc  enterprise 
funds  from  the  appUcantt  own  financial 
resources. 

(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  to  an  applicant 
who  to  unable  to  obtain  at  least  80  per 
centum  of  the  necessaiy  funds  ^or  the  eco- 
nomic enterprise  from  othfr  sources. 

Sxc.  403.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  th*  sum  of  $10,000.- 
000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1976.  1976 
and  1977  for  the  purposes  of  thto  title 

Sxc.  404.  The  Secretary  ot  the  Interior  to 
authorized  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  thto  Act. 

TITLB  V 

Sac.  601.  Concmrrent  with  the  >n>iri>,g  „ 
guaranteeing  of  any  loan  under  titles  I  and 
H  and  with  the  making  of  a  grant  under 
title  IV  of  thto  Act,  the  purpoee  of  which  to 
to  fund  the  development  ©f  an  economic 
enterprise,  the  Secretary  shall  insure  that 
the  loan  pr  grant  appUcant  rtiall  be  provided 
competent  management  and  technksal  as- 
stotanca  constotent  with  the  nature  of  the 
enterprise  being  funded. 

Sxc.  603.  JVw  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
asstetance  required  under  section  BOl.  the 
SecretMTT  to  authorized  to  cooperate  with 
the  Small  Business  Adinlntetratlim  and 
ACTION  and  other  Federal  agencies  In  the 
use  of  existing  programs  of  thto  character 
la  those  agencies,  in  addition,  the  Secretary 
to  authorized  to  enter  Into  contracts  with 
private  organizations  for  provWlhg  such 
services  and  assistance. 

etot.  808.  For  the  purpoee  W  entering  into 
contracte  pursuant  to  sectlhn  603  of  thto 
title,  the  Secretary  to  authorized  to  use  not 
to  exceed  8  Jwr  centum  of  any  funds  appro- 
prtoted  fbr  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 303  of  tlita  Act. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
poee of  this  measure  Is  ta  provide  cap- 
ital on  a  reimbursable  baals  to  help  de- 
rskip  and  utilize  Indian  resources,  both 
physical  and  human,  to  a  point  where 
the  Indians  will  fully  exercise  respon- 
sibility for  the  utilization  and  manage- 
ment of  their  own  resouroes  and  where 
they  win  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  from 
their  own  productive  efforts  comparable 
to  that  enjoyed  by  non-IncHans  In  neigh- 
boring cwnmunltles. 
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S.  1341  has  been  amended  by  the 
House  in  several  respects,  most  of  the 
amendments  being  techiical.  However, 
the  House  did  make  some  substantive' 
changes.  Where  the  Senate  version  al- 
lowed the  Secretary  in  his  discretion  to 
cancel  the  debts  of  Iftdiana  or  Indian 
tribes  owed  the  United  States,  the  House 
added  language  that  wo»ld  require  the 
Secretary  to  report  the  intended  cancel- 
lation to  the  Congress,  and  If  tbe  Con- 
gress by  concurrent  resolution  6iaMp- 
proves,  the  cancellation  shaU  not  become 
effective.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  believe*  this  restric- 
tion upon  the  Secretary  necessary  to 
preserve  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
disapprove  a  proposed  cancellation  In  a 
manner  that  Is  not  subject  to  Presiden- 
tial veto. 

•nie  House  also  deleted  the  provision 
that  would  have  prevented  the  Secretary 
from  coUectlng  on  a  loan  that  Is  delin- 
quent from  per  capita  funds  owned  by 
the  Indian  borrower  recced  otter  the 
loan  was  made. 

The  House  further  amended  the  meas- 
ure by  Increasinflr  the  authorization  for 
the  loan  guaranty  and  tisurance  pro- 
-am from  IW.OOO.OOO  to  $20,000,000.  "Hie 
House  committee  believes  that  this  in- 
crease Is  justlfled  In  light  of  the  request 
made  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
at  the  House  hearings. 

The  House  also  added  a  new  titia  V 
which  would  direct  the  Sedretary  to  work 
wlUi  the  SmaU  Bushiesi  iMhninistratton 
and  Action  to  use  tl^elr  technical  and 
managerial  skills  to  deirWo|>  a  viable  eco- 
nomic community  on  Indian  i^servaUons. 
This  amendment  is  needed  because  the 
lack  of  business,  flnawjlal,  and  maaage- 
Sttoe**^  *^  b^  »  reason  for  this 
Mr.  President,  I  have  (ttscusse<t  these 

member,  Mr.  Panbht.  and  he  concurs  in 

my  view  that  they  are  good  additions  to 

the  Senate-passed  bill.  I  think  they  will 

strengthen  the  measure  and  make  It  a 

more  useful  program  for  the  benfeflt  of 

our  American  Indian  citlMto 

fh J5^«f?"'  ^-  ^^^^^.  I  njovB  that 
the  Senate  concur  hi  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  S.  1341.  •  »«.  «* 

1b»  motion  was  agreed  to. 
w^Li!^®*'!'?^  «W»«W«fttiy  saM: 
fKf\[?"^*''^w**  ontofcttbus  cooieht 
that  thfe  action  by  the  Senate^bii  S.  rt4l 
earlier  today  be  vacated  fend  that  the 
message  agalhbeMjf  before- tee  8eAa£ 

The  PRESIDrittS  OPPICEE.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  brd^d.        '     ^'^"""^ 

The  Chair  laid  before  tita  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  Souse  of  Repiveenta- 
tlves.  '-'v^xM. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  m  House  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  eeeClon  103,  insert  60  per  eentnm  in 
the  approprtate  qiaoe  left  blank  by  action 
of  the  House  of  Bepreeentatlves. 

The  PRESmiNO  OPPICBR.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  of  the  House,  as 
amended,  reads  as  follows: 


strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert:  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Indian  Financing  Act  of  1074". 

DSCLAXATIOir  OV  POLICT 

Sac.  3.  It  to  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  provide  capital  on  a 
relm'}ursiAle  basto  to  help  develc^  and 
utilize  Indian  resouroes.  both  physical  and 
human,  to  a  point  where  the  Indians  wlU 
fully  exercise  responsibility  for  ttie  utiliza- 
tion and  management  of  their  own  reeources 
and  where  they  wiU  enjoy  a  standard  of 
living  from  their  own  productive  efforte  com- 
paraUe  to  that  enjoyed  by  non-Indians  in 
neighboring  c<Mnmunlties. 
DKmnnoifs 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpoee  of  thto  Act,  the 
term — 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

(b)  "Indian"  means  any  person  who  to  a 
member  of  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  group, 
pueblo,  or  commimity  which  to  recognised 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  as  eligible  for 
services  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  any  "Native"  as  defined  in  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  (88  Stet.  888) . 

(c)  "Tribe"  means  any  Indian  tri^^,  bcmd. 
group,  pueblo,  or  community.  Including  Na- 
tive villages  and  Native  groups  (including 
corporations  organized  by  Kenal,  Juneau, 
Sitka,  and  Kodlak)  as  defined  In  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act,  which  to 
recognized  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  as 
eligible  for  services  from  tbe  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

(d)  "Beservatlon"  includes  Indton  reserva- 
tions, public  domain  Indian  allotmento, 
formet  Indian  reservations  In  Oklahoma,  and 
land  held  by  Incorporated  Native  groups, 
regional  corporations,  and  vUlage  c(xpora- 
tions  under  the  provisions  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act. 

(e)  "Economic  enterprise"  means  any 
Indian-owned  (as  defined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior)  commercial.  Indiutrlal,  or 
business  activity  estebltohed  or  organised  for 
the  ptirpoee  of  profit:  Provided,  That  such 
Indian  ownership  shall  constitute  not  less 
than  61  per  centum  of  the  enterprise. 

(f )  "Organieation".  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied, shall  be  the  governing  body  of  any 
Indian  tribe,  as  defined  in  subsection  (c) 
hereof,  or  entity  estatdished  or  recognized 
by  such  governing  body  for  the  purpose  of 
thto  Act. 

(g)  "Other  organizations"  means  any  non- 
IndlMi  individual,  firm,  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  association. 

Sec.  4.  No  provision  of  thto  or  any  other 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  terminate  or  other- 
wise ctutall  the  asstotance  or  activities  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  or  any 
other  Federal  agency  with  respect  to  any 
Indton  tribe,  organization,  or  individual  be- 
cause of  their  eligibility  for  aastotanoe  iinder 
this  Act. 

TITLE   I— INDIAN    REVOLVINa   LOAN 
FtJND 

Sec.  101.  In  order  to  provide  credit  that 
to  not  available  from  private  money  mar- 
kete,  all  funds  that  are  now  or  hereafter  a 
part  of  the  revolving  fund  authorized  by 
the  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (48  Stat.  968),  the 
Act  of  June  26,  1938  (49  Stet.  1968).  and 
the  Act  of  April  19.  1960  (84  Stat.  44).  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  including  sums 
received  In  settlement  of  debte  of  livestock 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  May  34.  1950  (64 
Stat.  190) ,  and  sums  coUected  In  repayment 
of  loans  heretofore  or  hereafter  made,  and 
as  Interest  or  other  charges  on  loans,  shall 
hereafter  be  administered  as  a  single  Indian 
Revolving  Loan  Fund.  The  fund  shall  be 
avaUable  for  loana  to  Indians  having  a  form 
of  organization  that  to  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  and  for  loans  to  individual  Indians 
who  are  not  members  of  or  eliglMe  for  mem- 
bership m  an  organization  which  to  making 


loans  to  ite  members:  Provided,  That,  where 
the  Secretary  determines  a  rejection  of  a 
loan  application  from  a  member  of  an  or- 
ganization making  loans  to  Ite  membership 
from  moneys  borrowed  from  the  fund  Is  un- 
warranted, he  may,  m  his  discretion,  make 
a  direct  loan  to  such  individual  from  the 
fund.  The  fund  shall  also  be  avaUable  for 
administrative  expenses  Incurred  in  connec- 
tion therewith. 

Sec.  103.  Loans  may  be  made  for  any  pur- 
pose which  wUl  promote  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  (a)  the  Individual  Indton  bor- 
rower, Including  loans  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and  (b)  the  Indian  organization  and 
its  members  including  loans  by  such  or- 
ganizations to  other  organizations  and  In- 
vestments In  other  organizations  regardless 
of  whether  they  are  organizations  of  Indians : 
Prorlded,  That  not  more  than  60  per  centum 
of  loan  made  to  an  organization  shall  be 
used  by  such  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  making  loans  to  or  investmente  in  non- 
Indian  organizations. 

Sec.  103.  Loans  may  be  made  only  when, 
-in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  there  to  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  repayment,  and  only 
to  applicants  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sec- 
retary are  unable  to  obtain  financing  from 
other  sources  on  reasonable  terms  and  c<m- 
dltlons. 

Sxc.  104.  Loans  shall  be  for  terms  that  do 
not  exceed  thirty  years  and  sball  bear  Inter- 
est at  (a)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  market  yield  on  mtmldpal  b<Mids: 
Provided,  That  In  no  event  shall  the  rate  be 
greater  than  the  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  oMlgattons  of  the  United  Stetes 
of  coo^araNe  maturity,  plus  (b)  suc^  addi- 
tional charge.  If  any,  toward  covering  other 
costs  of  the  program  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  constotent  with  Ite  purpose: 
Provided,  That  educational  loans  may  pro- 
vide for  Interest  to  be  deferred  while  the  bor- 
rower to  In  school  or  in  the  mUltary  service. 

Sec.  106.  Tlie  Seototary  may  cancel,  adjust, 
ooanprrantoe.  or  reduce  the  amount  of  any 
loan  or  any  portion  thenat  hoetofore  or 
hereafter  made  from  the  revcdvlng  loan  fund 
estebltohed  by  thto  title  and  Ite  predecessor 
constituent  fundft  which  he  determines  to 
be  uncoUectable  In  whole  m'  in  part,  or  which 
to  ooUecteble  only  at  an  imreasonable  cost, 
or  when  such  action  would.  In  hto  judgment, 
be  in  the  best  Intereste  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  proceedings  pursuant  to  this 
sentence  shall  be  effective  only  after  txMaw- 
mg  the  proceduro  preecrtbed  by  the  Act  of 
July  1.  1932  (47  Stat.  684.  26  V£.C.  388a) .  He 
may  also  adjust,  eomprantoe.  subordinate,  or 
modify  the  terms  of  any  m(»tgage.  lease,  as- 
signment, contract,  agreement,  or  other  doc- 
imient  taken  to  sectue  such  lotms. 

Seo.  106.  Title  to  any  land  purchased  by  a 
tribe  or  by  an  Individual  Indian  with  loans 
msMle  fRKn  the  revolving  loan  fund  may  be 
taken  In  trust  unless  the  land  to  located  out- 
side the  boundartea  of  a  reservation  or  a 
tribal  consolldatloii  area  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  Title  to  any  land  purchased  by  a 
tribe  or  an  individual  Indian  which  to  outside 
the  boundartea  of  the  reservation  or  i^aproved 
conaoUdatloo  area  may  be  taken  in  trust  if 
the  purohasar  was  the  owner  of  trust  or  re- 
stricted Intereste  in  the  land  before  the  pur- 
chase, otherwise  title  shall  be  taken  in  the 
name  of  the  purchasers  without  any  restric- 
tion on  alienation,  control,  or  use.  Title  to 
any  personal  property  purObased  with  a  loan 
from  the  revolving  loan  fund  shall  be  teken 
in  tbe  name  of  the  purchaser. 

Sec.  107.  Any  organization  receiving  a  loan 
from  the  revolving  loan  fund  shall  be  re- 
quired to  assign  to  the  United  States  as 
security  for  the  loan  aU  seeiiritles  acqtilred 
In  connection  with  the  loans  made  to  ite 
members  from  such  funds  unless  the  Secre- 


tary determines  that  the  repayment  of  the 
loan  to  the  United  Stetee  to  otherwise  reason- 
ably assured. 

Sec.  108.  There  to  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, to  provide  capitel  and  to  restore 
any  Impairment  of  capitel  for  the  revolving 
loan  fund  $60,000,000  exclusive  of  prior  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations. 

Sec  109.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  thto  title. 

TTTLE  n— LOAN  GUARANTT  AND 
INSURANCE 

Sec.  201.  In  ord«r  to  provide  access  to 
private  money  sources  which  otherwise  would 
not  be  available,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized (a)  to  guarantee  not  to  exceed  00  per 
centum  -x^t  the  unpaid  principal  and  interest 
due  on  an^  loan  made  to  any  organization 
of  Indtons  \havlng  a  farm  or  organL-atlon 
satlsfa^torjAo  the  Secretary,  and  to  iridlvld- 
ual  Indtons  who  are  not  members  of  or  eli- 
gible for  membership  in  an  organization 
which  to  making  loans  to  ite  members;  and 
(b)  In  lieu  of  such  guaranty,  to  Insure 
loans  under  an  agreement  approved  by  the 
Secretary  whereby  the  lender  will  be  reim- 
bursed for  losses  in  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  of  such 
loans  made  by  it,  but  not  to  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  loss  on  any  one  loan. 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  shall  fix  such 
premium  charges  for  the  Insurance  and  guar- 
antee of  loans  as  are  in  hto  judgment  ade- 
quate to  cover  expenses  and  probable  losses, 
and  deposit  receipts  from  such  charges  in 
the  Indton  Loan  Guaranty  and  Insurance 
Pund  esteblished  pursi^ant  to  section  317 
(a)  ofthtotiUe. 

Sec.  203.  Loans  guaranteed  or  Insured 
piirsuant  to  thto  title  shaU  bear  interest 
(exclusive  of  premium  charges  for  Insurance, 
and  service  charge,  if  any)  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  such  per  centum  per  *TiTint«  on  the 
principal  obligation  outetandlng  aa  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  reasonable  taking 
into  consideration  the  range  of  Interest  rates 
prevailing  In  the  private  market  for  similar 
loans  and  the  rtoks  assumed  by  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  304.  The  application  for  a  loan  to  be 
guaranteed  hereunder  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  for  prior  approval.  Upon  ap- 
proval, the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  certificate 
as  evidence  of  the  guaranty.  Such  certificate 
shall  be  Issued  only  when,  m  the  judgment 
of  the  Secretary,  there  to  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect 6f  repayment.  No  loan  to  an  tndtvlaltal 
Indton  may  be  guaranteed  or  insured  Which 
would  cause  the  total  unpaid  fn^clpal  in- 
debtedness to  exceed  1100,000.  No  loan  to  an 
economic  enterprise  (as  defined  in  section  3) 
in  excess  of  tlOO.OOO,  or  such  lower  amount 
as  the  Secretary  may  detemUne  to  be  ap- 
proprtate, shall  be  Insured  unless  prtcx'  ap- 
proval of  the  loan  to  obtained  from  the 
Secretary. 

Sec.  306.  Any  loan  guaranteed  hereunder. 
Including  the  security  given  therefor,  may 
be  sold  or  assigned  by  the  lender  to  any 
financial  institution  subject  to -examination 
and  supervision  by  an  agency  of  the  United 
Stetes  or  of  any  Stete  or  the  f>totrtct  of 
Columbto. 

Sec.  206.  Loans  made  by  any  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment, or  by  an  organiaatlon  of  TmHaTM  from 
f imds  borrowed  trom  the  United  States,  and 
loans  the  interest  on  which  to  not  tndnded 
in  gross  Income  for  the  pmposes  of  chapter  i 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  CoM  at  1964.  as 
amended,  shall  not  be  eligible  for  guaranty  or 
insurance  hereunder. 

Sec.  207.  Any  loans  Insured  hereunder  shall 
be  restricted  to  thoee  made  by  a  financial 
Institution  subject  to  examination  and 
supervtolon  by  an  agency  of  the  United 
Stetes,  a  Stete.  or  the  District  <a  Columbto, 
and  to  loans  made  by  Indian  organizations 
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otber  tribes  or 


from  tbelr  own  fuiuia  to 
ergmnlmattona  of  Indiana. 

Sbc.  308.  Loans  ^anmteod  hereunder  may 
be  made  by  any  lender  eattefactory  to  tbe 
Secretary,  except  aa  proTtded  In  aectlon  206. 
Tbe  llabtltty  under  the  guaranty  abaU  de- 
crease or  Increase  pro  raU  with  any  decrease 
or  increase  In  the  unpaid  portion  of  the 
obUgatian. 

Sac  209.  Any  loan  made  by  any  national 
bank  or  Federal  savings  and  loan  association, 
or  by  any  bank,  trust  company,  building  and 
loan  association,  or  Insurance  company  au- 
thorised to  do  bualneaa  In  the  District  of 
ColumbU.  at  least  30  per  centum  of  which 
is  guaranteed  hereunder,  may  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  limitations  and  restrictions 
of  any  other  Federal  statute  with  respect 
to  (a)  ratio  of  amount  of  loan  to  the  value 
of  the  property;  (b)  maturity  of  loans;  (c) 
requirement  of  mortgage  or  other  security: 
(d)  priority  of  Uen;  or  (e)  percentage  of 
•■■•*•  which  may  be  invested  In  real  estate 
loans. 

pre.  210.  The  maturity  of  any  loan  giiaran- 
teed  or  insured  hereunder  shaU  not  exceed 
thirty  years. 

Bec.  211.  In  the  event  of  a  default  of  a 
loan  guaranteed  hereunder,  the  holder  of  the 
»u*ranty  certificate  may  Immediately  notUy 
the  Secretary  In  writing  of  such  default  and 
the  Secretary  shaU  thereupon  pay  to  such 
holder  the  pro  raU  portion  of  the  amount 
guaranteed  and  shaU  be  subrogated  to  the 
rights  of  the  holder  of  the  guaranty  and 
receive  an  assignment  of  the  obUgatlon  and 
security.  The  Secretary  may  cancel  the  un- 
collecUble    poo^lon    of   any   obligation,    to 
which  he  has  an  assignment  or  a  subrogated 
right  under  this  section:  Provided,  THat  pro- 
ceedings pursuant  to  this  sentence  shaUbe 
""'j  •  only  »fter  following  the  proceduxe 
prescribed  by  the  Act  of  July  1,   im2  ^47 
Stat.  684.  25  U£.C.  38«a).  Nothlig  to  tWs 
section  shall  be  construed  to  pr«:lude  any 
forbearanoe  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  borroww 
»s  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  the 
toan  and  approved  by  the  Secretary.   The 
Secretary  may  establish  the  date,  not  later 
than  the  date  of  Judgment  and  decree  of 
foreclosure  or  sale,  upon  which  accrual  of 
intereet  or  chargee  ■h»ii  rtntu 

Sm.  aia.  When  a  lender  suffers  a  lose  on  a 
loMilnsured  hereunder,  including  aocrued 
S^l"^  *  '**'"  tiiw^tor  ShaU  be  submitted 
*?  «»  ^T'"^-  K  the  Secretary  finds  thsS 
^loea  has  been  suffered,  he  shaU  relmbu«e 
tt»  iMMtor  therefor:  Provided,  llxat  tte 
J?f^P:»^f  *o  tl..  lander  for  a  loes^ 
any  lou  shall  not  axoeed  90  per  centum  of 

bunement  maj  be  made  for  losses  In  excess 
^?:Uf^«^«,«»  •CPegate  of  Insured 
SSfS^^  **!.'•??*«•  Provided  further. 
XDM  before  any  retmhursement  is  made  all 
"""•maWe  collection  efforta  shall  l»vebeen 

i^^Tf  ^^  '•°*«''  '^  tbe  «kSs; 

Sl^?^  ^  ^"^  ^"^  liquidated  ti 
^iS^l*"^"*'  *^  ***  proceeds  applied 
^i!?«fJ?;  yR?°  relmlwreement,  to  Vhole 
"JS  P;*?:_to  «»  lendei-,  the  note  or  Judg- 
aente^rMoKing  the  debt  abaU  be  asetgiMd  to 

S^^S^ti'*^**Sl^  ^  borrower  or  the 
UnKedStatee.  The  Secretary  shall  then  take 
■ochjtotker  eoueetlon  action  as  may  be  war- 
nmted.  ormyeaneel  the  unoolleoteble  por- 
^  ?— y '^^*  •ii"»«n«l  pursuant  he^ 
-S^irT2J!frT  5*^  ««^ni«i  a  date  upon 
wWA  aoerual  tt  interest  or  charges  ah»U 
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ai».   Whenever   the   Becratary    finds 
tbat  any  teder  or  hcHder  of  a  guMtnty  cw- 

taersoords.  or  to  demonstrate  proper  abUlty 
•oeernoe  adequately  loans  guaranteed  or  in- 
«rwl.  orto  oarelse  proper  credit  Judgment. 
«  tuM  wfllfuUy  or  negligently  ewed  in 
praeUoes  otherwise  detrimental  to  the  In- 
t«»ets  Q(  a  borrower  or  of  the  United  States, 


he  may  refuse,  either  temporarily  or  per- 
manently, to  guarantee  or  Insure  any  fur- 
ther loans  made  by  such  lender  or  holder, 
and  may  bar  suoh  lender  or  holder  from  ac- 
quiring addltlMua  loans  guaranteed  or  in- 
sured hereunder:  Provided,  That  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  refuse  to  pay  a  valid  guaranty 
or  Insurance  claim  on  loans  previously  made 
in  good  faith. 

8«c.  214.  Any  evidence  of  guaranty  or  in- 
surance issued  by  the  Secretary  shaU  be  con- 
clusive evidence  erf  the  eliglbClty  of  the  loan 
for  guaranty  or  Insurance  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  the  amount  of  such 
guaranty  or  Insurance:  Provified,  That  noth- 
ing in  this  section  shaU  predlude  the  Secre- 
tary from  establishing,  as  against  the  original 
lender,  defenses  based  on  fr^ud  or  material 
misrepresentation  or  bar  him  frtsn  establish- 
ing, by  reguUtlons  In  force  at  the  date  of 
such  Issuance  or  disbursement,  whichever  U 
the  earlier,  partial  defenses  to  the  amount 
payable  on  the  guaranty  or  insurance. 

Skc.  215.  Title  to  any  land  purchased  by  a 
tribe  or  by  an  Individual  Indian  with  loans 
guaranteed  or  Insured  pursuant  to  this  tlUe 
may  be  taken  In  trust,  unless  the  land  is  lo- 
cated outside  the  boundaries  of  a  reserva- 
tion or  a  tribal  consolidation  area  approved 
by  the  Secretary.  Title  to  any  land  purchased 
by  a  tribe  or  an  Individual  Indian  which  is 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  or 
approved  consolidation  area  may  be  taken 
In  trust  U  toe  purchaser  was  the  owner  of 
trust  or  re3t;;lcted  Interests  In  pie  land  beXore 
the  purchase,  otherwise  title  shall  be  takea  in 
the  name  of  the  purchaser  without  any  re- 
striction on  alienation,  contrqj.  or  use.  Title 
to  »ny  personal  property  purchased  with 
loans  guaranteed  or  insured  hereunder  shall 
be  ta^cen  In  the  name  of  the  purchaser. 

Sec.  216.  The  financial  transactions  of  the 
Secretary  incident  to  or  arising  out  of  the 
guarantee  or  Insurance  of  loans,  and  the  ac- 
quisition, management,  and  disposition  of 
property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  Incident 
to  such  activities.  shaU  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive upon  all  officers  of  the  Government.  With 
respect  to  matters  arising  out  of  the  guar- 
anty or  Insurance  program  authorized  by  this 
Utle,  and  notjplthstandUig  the  provisions  of 
any  other  laws,  the  Secretary  may — 

(a)  sue  and  be  sued  in  his  offlclal  capacity 
in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction; 

(b)  subject  to  the  ^jerlflc  limitations  in 
this  title,  consent  to  the  modlflcation.  with 
respect  to  the  rate  of  interest,  time  of  pay- 
ment on  principal  or  Interest  or  any  portion 
thereof,  seciu-ity.  or  any  other  provisions  of 
any  note,  contract,  mortgage,  oif  other  instru- 
ment securing  a  loan  which  has  been  guar- 
anteedjOT  insured  hereunder; 

<9J  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  in 
this  title,  pay,  or  compromise,  any  claim  on, 
or  arising  because  of  any  loan  guaranty  or 
insurance; 

(d)  subject  to  the  speoiflc  limitations  in 
this  title,  pay.  compromise,  waive,  or  release 
any  right,  title,  claim,  lien,  or  demand,  how- 
ever acquired,  including,  bnt  not  limited  to 
any  equity  or  right  of  redemption: 

(e)  purchase  at  any  sale  public  or  private, 
upon  such  terms  and  for  such  prices  as  he 
determines  to  be  reasonable,  and  talce  title 
to  property,  real,  personal,  or  mKed;  and  sim- 
ilarly sell,  at  public  or  private  sale,  exchange. 
UBlgn,  convey,  or  otherwise  dlnxise  of  such 
pn^jerty:  and 

(f)  complete.  admlnUter,  operate,  obtain, 
and  pay  for  insurance  on.  and  maintain,  ren- 
ovate, repair,  modernize,  lease,  or  other- 
wise deal,  with  any  property  acquired  or  held 
pursuant  to  the  guaranty  or  liKurance  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  title. 

Sec.  217.  (a)  There  U  hereby  created  an 
Indian  Loan  Guaranty  and  Insurance  Fund 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "fUnd")  which 
aiiaU  be  available  to  the  Secretary  as  a  re- 
volving fund  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title 


(b)  The  Secretary  may  use  the  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  dbllgatlons  with 
respect  to  loans  guaranteed  or  Insxu^d  un- 
der this  title,  but  the  aggregate  of  such 
loans  which  are  Insured  or  guaranteed  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  limited  to  WOO  000- 
000. 

(c)  All  funds,  claims,  notes,  mortgagee, 
contracts,  and  property  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section,  and  aU  col- 
lections and  proceeds  thereftcm,  shall  con- 
stitute assets  of  the  funds;  and  the  lia- 
bilities and  obligations  of  sucji  assets  of  the 
fund;  and  all  llabUltles  and  obligations  of 
the  fxmd.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  agreements  with  re^>e«t  to  swvlclng 
loans  held,  guaranteed,  or  insured  by  him 
under  this  title  and  purchasing  such  guar- 
anteed or  Insured  loans  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  also  utUlae  the 
fund  to  pay  taxes,  Insurance,  prior  liens,  ex- 
penses necessary  to  make  fiscal  adjustmenta 
in  oormectlon  with  the  application  and 
transmittal  of  collections,  and  other  ex- 
penses and  advances  to  protect  the  Secre- 
tary for  loans  which  are  guaranteed  or  in- 
sured under  this  title  or  held  by  the  Secre- 
tary, to  acquire  such  security  property  at 
foreclosure  sale  or  otherwise,  and  to  pay  ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

Sec.  218.  The  Secretary  shaU  promulgato 
rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

TITLE     m— INTEREST     SUBSIDIES     AND 
ADMINISTIIATIVE  EXPENSES 
Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  un- 
der such  rules  and  reg\dations  as  he  may 
presenile  to  pay  as  an  Interest  subsidy  on 
loans  which  are  guaranteed  or  Insured  un- 
der  the  provisions  of  title  n  of  this  Act 
amounts  which  are  necessary  io  reduce  the 
rate  payable   by   the   borrower  to   the  rate 
determined  under  section   104  of  this  Act. 
Sbc.  302.  There  are  ai»thorlaed  to  be  im- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  (a)  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  sections  217  and  301  of  this 
Act,  such  sums  to  repialn  avaU*bIe  until  ex- 
pended, and  (b)  for  adminlstraitlve  expenses 
under  this  Act  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1976,  1976,  and  1977. 
TITLE  IV— INDIAN  BUSINESB  ORANT8 
Sec.  401.  There  Is  establishe*  wlthto  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  the  Indian  Busi- 
ness Development  Program  whoise  purpose  U 
to  stimulate  and  increase  Indian  entrepre- 
nexirshlp     and    employment    by    providing 
equity     capital     through     nonreimbursable 
grants   made   by   the   Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  Indians  and  Indian  tribes  to  es- 
tablish  and    expand    profltmalttng    Indian- 
owned  economic  enterprises  on  or  near  res- 
ervations. 

Sec.  402.  (a)  No  grant  in  excess  trf  tSO.OOO, 
or  such  lower  amount  as  the  Secretary  may 
determtoe  to  be  iH>propriate,  may  be  made 
to  an  Indian  or  Indian  tribe. 

(b)  A  grant  may  be  made  only  to  an  ap- 
plicant who,  in  the  opinion  of  tike  Secretary 
U  imable  to  obtain  adequate  ananMrig  for 
its  economic  enterprise  frwn  qther  sources- 
Provided,  That  prior  to  making  any  grant 
under  this  title,  the  SecretaxyahaU  assure 
that,  where  practical,  the  appUcant  has 
reasonably  made  available  for  t£e  economic 
enterprise  funds  from  the  i^ipllcant's  own 
financial  resources. 

(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  to  an  applicant 
who  U  unable  to  obtain  at  least  60  per 
centum  of  the  necessary  funds  for  the  eco- 
nomic enterprise  from  other  sources. 

8»c.  403.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
•10.000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1978 
1976,  and  1977  for  the  piupoees  of  this  title' 

Sbc.  404.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  U 
authorized  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulaUons  as  may  be  necessary  tp  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


TITLE  V 


Sbc.  501.  Concurrent  with  the  making  or 
guto^nteeing  of  any  loan  under  titles  I  and 
II  and  with  the  making  of  a  grant  under 
title  IV  of  this  Act,  the  pvirp<Me  of  which  Is 
to  fund  the  devel(^ment  of  an  economic  en- 
terprise, the  Secretary  shall  Insure  that  the 
loan  or  grant  applicant  shall  be  provided 
competent  management  and  technical  assist- 
ance consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  en- 
terprise being  funded. 

Sec.  502.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
assistance  required  under  section  601,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  ACTION 
and  other  Federal  agencies  in  the  use  of 
existing  programs  of  this  character  In  those 
agencies.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  contracte  with  private 
organizations  for  providing  such  services  and 
assistance. 

Sec.  603.  For  the  purpose  of  entering  into 
contracts  pursuant  to  section  502  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  vise  not 
to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  any  funds  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
section  302  of  this  Act. 


STRIP  MINING  OPPOSED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  to  tiie  editor, 
written  by  Ray  Sckott,  of  Busby.  Mont., 
which  was  published  in  the  Billings 
Gazette,  on  February  25, 1974,  relative  to 
Mr.  Schott's  opposition  to  strip  mining. 

He  gives  four  good  reasons  why  strip 
mining  should  be  held  to  the  absolute 
minimum  insofar  as  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana is  concerned. 

I  concur  with  his  statement,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  to  the 
editor  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  to 

the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  BUllngs  Gazette,  Feb.  2.  1974] 

Strip  Mznino  Opposbd 

(By  Ray  Schott  Busby) 

I  am  against  strip-mining  coal  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1.  Strip  mining  is  not  necessary.  It 
amounte  to  only  about  three  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  total  supply  of  coal,  whereas  the 
other  97  per  cent  can  be  safely  deep  mined. 
Montana's  deep  coal  to  strippable  coal  ratio 
is  40  to  1. 

2.  Montana  coal  Is  low  In  BTU  content 
(6,700  to  9,600  BTU  per  pound)  as  compared 
to  the  deep-mined  low-sulfur  coal  in  the 
East  (12,200  BTU  per  pound).  Only  26  per 
cent  of  Montana's  coal  In  the  Fort  Union 
formation.  216  billion  tons.  Is  strippable. 
Because  It  Is  lower  In  BTU  content,  the  mto- 
Ing  companies  will  have  to  disturb  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  to  meet  the  BTU  reqiilre- 
ments  of  the  utility  companies. 

3.  Montana  coal  Is  high  in  water  content. 
20  to  30  per  cent  per  ton.  Using  dlesel  fuel 
to  haul  400  to  600  poiuids  of  water  per  ton 
of  coal  Is  a  ridiculous  waste  of  money  and 
another  fossU  fuel. 

4.  The  best  low-sulphxir  coal  is  to  the  East, 
not  the  Western  states.  Deep  mtoes  are  going 
to  close  down  If  major  strip  »w«"«ng  in  the 
West  takes  place,  thus  leaving  many  people 
to  the  East  jobless  because  strip  mining  is 

'-a  little  cheaper  than  deep  mining.  It  is  a 
fallacy  that  the  economy  wUl  tocrease.  It 
is  Just  a  shift  to  the  economy  from  one  re- 
gion to  another.  The  land  to  the  East  has 
already  been  destroyed  by  strip  mining  so 
deep  mining  should  be  more  fully  developed 


there  to  maintain  the  economy  to  that  re- 
gion. 

5.  The  land  here  Is  eastern  Montana  Is 
used  for  grazing  and  wheat  farming.  We 
would  trade  long-term  agricultural  produc- 
tion for  the  very  short-term  strip  mining. 
Strip  mining  isn't  worth  the  money,  the  loss 
of  land,  the  population  gain  and  aU  the 
problems  that  come  with  the  tocreased  pop- 
ulation. 


ORDER  POR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATORS RANDOLPH  AND  ROBERT 
C.  BYRD,  AND  POR  PERIOD  POR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  there  will  be  two  more 
special  orders  tomorrow  morning  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  Oxe  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Psoxmirx)  in  that 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  the  Senate  concurring, 
for  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  fMr.  Robert  C.  Byrd). 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  MINIMUM  WAGE  BILL  TO  BE 
LAID  BEFORE  THE  SENATE  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  im- 
mediately after  the  close  of  the  remarks 
of  Senators  Randolph  and  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  I  a.sk  mianimous  consent  that  the 
conference  report  on  the  minimum  wage 
bill  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made 
the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  time  simply  to  say  that  I  intoid 
to  support  the  conference  report  on  min- 
imum wage.  I  have  long  fav(»red  the  var- 
ious minimum  wage  bills  as  they  have 
come  before  Congress  during  my  service 
in  both  bodies.  It  is  most  desirable  that 
we  get  action  on  this  bill. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  do  it  today 
Instead  of  tomorrow  in  order  that  the 
bill  could  be  signed  and  April  figures  used 
instead  of  May  figiires;  but  that  appears 
not  to  be  possible.  I  regret. 

In  any  event,  I  think  the  bill  has  been 
worked  out  In  reasonably  satisfactory 
terms,  although  there  are  some  things 
that  were  originally  in  the  bill  which  I 
favored  and  which  are  not  in  there  now: 
but  the  process  is  one  of  compnxnlse  and 
I  think  we  have  got  a  bill  that  we  can 
live  with. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  will  yield,  the  reason 
why  we  are  taking  it  up  tomorrow  is  to 
give  some  members  of  the  committee  a 
chance  to  fulfill  their  understanding  of 
all  the  intricacies  which  the  c<mference 
report  contains.  So  that  we  are  coming 
in  earlier  so  that  we  can  face  up  to  the 
conferaice  report  early  and,  hopefully, 
get  it  to  the  House  around  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  may  accom- 
plish the  purpose  that  we  all  have  In 
mind,  and  I  thank  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 


DEATH  PENALTY 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
note  that  the  Legislature  of  the  Cc»n- 
monwealth  of  Poinsylvania  has  overrid- 
den the  Governor's  veto  in  both  houses 
of  the  death  penalty  bill.  The  Senate.. of 
course,  has  had  that  under  considera- 
tion, but  I  think  it  is  evidence  as  to  what 
is  happaiing  in  the  country  that  Penn- 
sylvania has  so  acted  oa  that  bill.  It  is 
carefully  constructed  and  applies  only 
to  very  limited  and  very  heinous  oO&cxses. 
So  I  think  It  should  be  in  CH-der  that 
another  State  has  so  acted. 

I  believe  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  overridden  its  Governor's 
veto  in  the  house,  but  I  hear  reports 
that  the  veto  may  be  sustained  in  the 
senate. 

I  merely  wanted  to  note  that,  because 
there  seems  to  be  a  growing  feeling  m 
the  coimtry  that  in  such  cases  as  the 
kllUng  of  a  prison  guard  by  a  prisoner 
imaer  a  life  sentence  there  was  no  re- 
straint c»  such  a  person  and  the  death 
penalty  is  therefore  justified.  It  would 
also  seem  to  be  proper  to  aifsliy  the  death 
penalty  to  cases  of  terrorism,  kidnaping, 
treason,  and  certain  other  offoises  as  to 
which,  clearly,  there  Is  no/other  substan- 
tial deterrent. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  is  now 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


PINAL  REPORT  ON  SECRET  WAR 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  state- 
ment I  make  this  morning  will  be  a  final 
report  on  the  secret  war. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  CcHnmlt- 
tee  will  soon  release  the  report  of  Its 
hearings,  held  last  summer,  on  the  secret 
bombing  in  Cambodia  and  other  hitherto 
secret  military  operations  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Now  that  this  full  508-page  record  is 
to  be  available,  I  believe  It  is  appropriate 
to  sum  up  what  we  have  learned  and 
what  still  must  be  ascertained. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  this  in- 
vestigation would  probably  have  fallen 
far  short  of  c(Hnpleteness  but  for  the  dili- 
gence and  cooperation  of  the  distin- 
guished acting  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee during  these  hearings,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri   (Mr.   STXzircTOR),  and 
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other  committee  members,  as  well  as  the 
subseauent  efforts  by  Senator  Stxington 
and  Senator  STnnns  to  pry  an  relevant 
materials  out  of  the  Pentagon.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  served 
the  Senate  and  the  country  well  by  pur- 
suing this  Investigation  as  well  as  the 
others  Into  such  matters  as  General  La- 
velle's  unauthorized  bombing  and  the 
unauthorized  transmittal  of  documents 
from  the  National  Security  Council. 

1  have  made  Interim  reports  to  the 
Senate  on  these  secret  operations  on  July 
23.  September  10,  and  December  14. 1973. 
I  do  not  Intend  to  repeat  myself  now,  but 
rather  to  summarize  the  overall  picture 
which  has  emerged. 

The  primary  focus  of  the  committee's 
investigation  was  on  the  secret  bombing 
In  Cambodia,  which  began  on  March  17. 
1M9.  and  continued  in  secret  until  Amer- 
ican ground  forces  Invaded  Cambodia 
on  April  30.  1970.  Even  then,  this  prior 
bombing  was  concealed  from  most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple until  July  13,  1973.  At  least  three 
classified  reports  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  In  1971  and  1973 
fafled  to  mention  that  these  raids  had 
taken  place. 

NoteJ:^  know  that  for  a  period  of  14 
mojlths.  American  B-52's  flew  3,830 
sorties  Into  Cambodia  and  dropped  near- 
ly 104.000  tons  of  munitions.  Though 
these  operations  probably  cost  nearly 
$150  million,  they  were  not  reported  to 
or  authorized  by  Congress.  This  was  In 
sliarp  contrast  to  the  procedures  followed 
on  the  also  seem,  but  much  lass  cosOy, 
cross-border  grdttod  operations  Into  Laos 
aiid  Cambodia,  jj^hlch  were  at  least  re- 
ported to  the  Solise  and  Senate  Appro- 
priation* COmixilttees  as  "classlfled  proj- 
ects."     .    , 

Ih  order  to  conceal  the  fact  of  these 
operations  from  all  but  a  few  in  the  mili- 
tary chain  of  command,  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem was  devised  which  involved  the  false 
reporting  of  thaat  strikes  as  If  they  had 
taken  place  In  South  Vietnam. 

Despite  repeated  requests  from  the 
JooMnittee^e  Defense  Departmait  has 
faOed  to  provide  information  on  precise- 
ly who  In  Ccmgren  was  Informed  In  any 
way  about  these  operations,  or  when,  or 
by  whom,  or  to  what  extent. 

Ctae  of  the  alleged  reasons  for  with- 
holding news  of  these  raids  from  the 
press  and  the  American  people  was  to 
prevent  any  embarrassment  to  Prince 
Sihanouk  of  Cambodia.  The  ownmlttee 
was  told,  but  not  provided  any  docu- 
mentary proof,  that  Prince  Sihanouk 
n*d  "acquiesced"  In  the  bombing.  Yet 
I  have  seen  no  denial  of  the  press  report 
Oiat  even  our  charge  d'affaires  In  Phnom 
Penh  at  the  time  was  not  told  about  the 
^Sa  strikes.  And  I  can  report  that  there 
Is  no  mention  of  Cambodian  "acquies- 
cence" In  any  of  the  stUl-secret  docu- 
ments on  the  start  of  the  bombing  which 
wily  recenUy  were  provided  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  facts  are  that  Prince  Sihanouk  did 
proteat  some  U.S.  bombing.  Just  as  he 
P«>*«ted  the  presence  of  North  Viet- 
namese soldiers  on  Cambodian  soil  He 
was.  however,  unable  to  stop  these  vio- 
lations of  his  nation's  territory. 


Whether  or  not  these  operations  saved 
American  lives,  as  President  Nixon  has 
contoided.  Congress  and  the  American 
people  were  denied  their  right  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  this  extension  of 
the  war  Into  another  country. 

Regardless  of  the  propriety  of  these 
raids,  I  think  that  few  would  deny  the 
corrupting  influence  of  a  military  report- 
ing system  which  even  in  highly  clas- 
sified channels  requires  faldflcatlon. 

A  second  focus  of  the  committee's  In- 
vestigation was  on  the  falsified  reporting 
of  strikes  within  Cambodia  during  and 
after  the  U.S.  ground  invasion  In  May- 
June  1970.  Two  witnesses  testified  under 
oath,  and  the  Defense  Department  white 
paper  confirmed,  that  a  syrtem  of  "at- 
tributed coordinates"  an)s6  in  the  7th 
Air  Force  so  that  tactlcaJ  air  strikes 
deep  Inside  Cambodia  wcjuld  be  reported 
as  taking  place  near  the  South  Viet- 
namese border. 

Pentagon  and  committee  investigations 
have  thus  far  failed  to  pinpoint  the  origin 
of  these  procedures,  and  no  high-ranking 
official  has  attempted  to  justify  them.  In 
fact,  when  this  practice  was  discovered 
by  the  Air  FOrce  in  February  1971,  it  was 
promptly  halted. 

I  would  say  In  passing,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  am  pursuing  this  investigation 
with  the  means  available  to  me,  and  I 
may  have  more  to  report  to  the  Senate 
at  a  later  time. 

It  seems  logical  to  assume  that  some- 
one in  the  chain  of  command  devised  this 
procedure  In  order  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  U.S.  planes  were  operating  far  from 
the  border  regions,  in  close  support  of 
Cambodian  forces— a  charge  -which  was 
several  times  denied  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  during  that  heated 
summer  of  1970. 

General  Abrams  even  quoted  from  an 
operational  order,  the  full  text  of  which 
remains  classlfled,  which  authorized  air 
strikes: 

In  any  situation  which  Involved  a  serious 
threat  to  major  Cambodian  positions,  such  as 
a  provincial  capital,  whose  loss  would  con- 
stitute a  serious  military  or  psychological 
blow  to  the  country. 

At  a  time  when  Congress  and  the  coim- 
try  were  embroiled  in  the  debate  over  the 
Cambodian  invaslwi,  and  when  the  ad- 
ministration wanted  to  deny  any  military 
commitment  to  the  Lon  Nol  regime,  it 
was  probably  important  to  the  President 
for  the  American  people  to  be  kept  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  true  nature  of  our  continu- 
ing Involvement  In  Cambodia. 

One  more  revelation  in  the  published 
hearings  is  the  official  report  on  the  de- 
foliation of  a  Cambodian  rubber  plan- 
tation. The  Pentagon  now  says: 

The  defoliation  In  question  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  an  incident  which  occurred  by 
chance  or  by  accidental 'wladdrlft.  In  this 
sense,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  deliberate 
act.  However,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
no  reocHtl  of  ever  having  autborlzed  defolia- 
tion In  Cambodia,  nor  does  the  record  show 
any  Uiadvertent  or  accidental  defoliations  In 
Cambodia.  1 

We  must  ask,  Mr.  Presl(ient,  who  was 
re8p<Hisible  for  this  action  and  this  cover- 
up?  How  many  other  unreported  or  un- 
authorized bombings  took  pjace? 

A  third  major  area  of  the  committee's 
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Investigation  was  Into  allegations  about 
attacks  on  enemy  hospitals,  an  act  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  war  as  well  as  clear 
directives  within  the  military  chain  of 
command. 

The  committee  heard  from  three  wit- 
nesses on  this  subject,  and  I  introduced 
into  the  record  letters  from  two  addi- 
tional men  who  wrote  to  me  about  hos- 
pital bombing  Incidents. 

As  a  result  of  this  testimony,  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  have  begun  thorough 
investigations  Into  these  allegations.  The 
evidence  thus  far,  which  deals  with  the 
Information  from  two  of  the  five  men 
who  came  forward,  raises  Important 
questions  about  the  accoracy  of  these 
original  charges. 

While  I  still  believe  that  the  witnesses 
gave  sincere  and  truthful  testimony,  I 
believe  that  reasonable  men  may  differ 
as  to  their  recollections  of  the  precise 
clrcimistances  and  contexts  of  incidents 
which  at  the  time  seemed  to  Involve  med- 
ical facilities.  And  I  congratulate  the 
services  for  investigating  these  charges 
so  fully. 

For  the  time  being,  I  shall  leave  It  to 
others  to  try  to  reconcile  the  apparent 
conflicts  In  testimony.  I  hope  that  the 
additional  Investigations  will  provide  ex- 
planations for  the  events  which  left  such 
vivid  and  troubling  memories  In  the 
minds  of  the  witnesses. 

What  still  troubles  me,  however,  Mr. 
President,  is  whether  this  clear  policy 
against  the  targeting  of  ho$pltals  is  being 
adequately  conveyed  to  the  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  One  witness  said  that 
he  had  never  been  Instructed  in  the  laws 
of  warfare  as  they  related  to  hospitals. 
Another  witness,  whose  duties  for  1  year 
included  Instructing  basic  trainees  In  the 
Geneva  Conventions,  said, 

I  have  never  heard  anybody  teU  me  or 
taught  anybody  that  It  was  against  the  Ge- 
neva (conventlona)  to  attack  hospitals. 

This  same  man  called  the  training  he 
received  and  which  he  passed  on  "very 
cursory." 

Perhaps  the  lessons  were  given,  but 
not  drilled  in.  Perhaps  the  training  syl- 
labus from  higher  headquarters  never 
made  it  all  the  way  to  the  classroom. 
Whatever. the  reason,  I  believe  that  the 
services  have  a  profound  obligation  to 
instruct  military  personnel  in  the  laws 
of  warfare  in  more  than  a  "pursory"  way. 
I  hope  that  one  consequAice  of  these 
hearings  will  be  more  careful  attention 
to  these  matters. 

The  fourth  and  final  focus  of  the  com- 
mittee's investigation  waa  into  secret 
ground  operations  in  Cambodia  and  Laos. 
This  subject  did  not  receive  much  at- 
tention at  the  time,  but  I  believe  It  Is  of 
increased  significance  now. 

We  now  know  that  cross-border  (dera- 
tions began  In  Laos  in  1965  and  in  Cam- 
bodia in  1967.  The  Defense  Department 
identified  at  least  103  Americans  who 
died  on  these  missions,  though  witnesses 
before  the  committee  put  the  likely  figure 
much  higher.  None  of  the  families  or 
loved  ones  of  these  men  w0re  Informed 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  circuntstances  sur- 
rounding their  deaths  until  last  summer. 

Most  of  these  operations  apparently 
were  ordinary  reconnaissance  and  Intel- 
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ligence  missions.  But  others  were  for  pur- 
poses of  sabotage,  interdiction,  and  the 
capture  of  prisoners.  One  witness  re- 
membered at  least  two  instances  where 
teams  totaling  more  than  30  people  "car- 
ried weapons  which  are  definitely  not 
suited  for  reconnaissance,  such  as  90- 
mlllimeter  recoilless  rifles,  81-mllllmeter 
mortars,  and  other  weapons."  He  tes- 
tified: 

If  you  went  In,  you  could  guarantee  con- 
tact. 

What  Is  most  distiu'btng  here.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  the  Congress  had  acted, 
by  law.  to  forbid  the  introduction  of 
ground  combat  troops  into  Laos  and 
Cambodia. 

In  Public  Law  91-171,  signed  by  the 
President  on  December  29,  1969,  a  sec- 
tion declared: 

In  line  with  the  expressed  Intention  of 
the  President,  of  the  United  States,  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  In  this  act  shaU 
be  used  to  finance  the  Introduction  of 
American  groimd  combat  troops  In  Laos  or 
Thailand. 

Barely  a  year  later,  in  Public  Law  91- 
652,  the  Congress  extended  this  prohibi- 
tion to  Cambodia. 

In  Une  with  the  expressed  Intention  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  none  of 
the  funds  authorized  or  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  or  any  other  act  may  be  used 
to  finance  the  Introduction  of  United  States 
ground  combat  troops  Into  Cambodia. 

Despite  these  clear  provisions  of  law, 
American  combat  troops  continued  to  go 
into  Laos  and  Cambodia.  According  to 
the  Defense  Department  white  paper, 
there  were  16  platoon-sized  operations  In 
Laos  In  1970  and  13  more  in  the  months 
between  January  1971  and  April  1972. 
There  were  also  three  multiplatoon 
operations  in  Laos  in  1970 — after  the  en- 
actment of  the  first  Cooper-Church 
amendment. 

In  Cambodia,  there  were  22  platoon- 
sized  operations  after  January  1,  1971, 
plus  9  midtiplatoon  missions. 

One  witness  before  the  conunlttee  re- 
membered operations  involving  50  to  100 
men.  He  said  that  they  were  called  slam 
mission— for  search,  locate,  and  annihi- 
late missions. 

Mr.  President,  these  admissions  point 
to  clear  violations  of  law. 

President  Nixon  failed  to  Inform  the 
Congress  of  his  widening  of  the  war  Into 
Cambodia  by  B-52  strikes.  He  deceived 
the  American  people  on  April  30,  1970 
when  he  claimed  that: 

For  five  years,  neither  the  United  States 
nor  South  Vietnam  has  moved  against  these 
enemy  sanctuaries. 

He  misled  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  suggesting  that  all  UJ3. 
forces  had  been  withdrawn  from  Cam- 
bodia on  June  30,  1970,  and  that  con- 
tinued U.S.  air  strikes  would  be  limited 
to  border  areas  for  the  protection  of 
American  forces. 

And  the  evidence  now  available  strong- 
ly suggests  that  he  violated  the  law  by 
permitting  groimd  combat  troops  to  con- 
tinue to  enter  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

There  are  still  unresolved  Issues  from 
this  investigation,  Mr.  President,  but  I 
believe  that  we  have  done  the  ground 
work  and  have  pointed  the  way  to  others. 


I  do  want  to  mention,  however,  my 
dismay  over  Secretary  Schlesinger's  re- 
cent decision  not  to  declassify  the  re- 
maining documents  provided  to  the 
committee  after  a  6  months'  delay. 
These  documents  Include  many  of  the 
original  papers  on  the  initiation  of  the 
B-52  raids,  the  orders  regardhig  tacti- 
cal air  strikes  in  support  of  Cambodian 
positions,  and  the  report  on  the  one 
admitted  U.S.  combat  inciu^on  Into 
Laos  in  February  1969. 

While  I  am  not,  of  course,  at  liberty 
to  release  these  documents  myself,  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  appropriate  to  say  that  they 
contain  new  and  significant  information, 
some  of  which  Is  different  from  previous 
explanations  and  testimony. 

We  may  now  close  the  books  on  this 
investigation  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, but  we  should  not  close  our  minds 
to  the  lessons  we  have  learned. 

These  hearings  have  ^own  that  we — 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people — 
have  been  deceived,  misled,  and  kept  In 
ignorance  about  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  of  war  and  peace,  life 
and  death.  The  national  seciuity  blanket 
which  covered  these  actions  also  smoth- 
ered public  debate.  The  Congress  was  de- 
nied its  constitutional  role  in  declaring 
wars  and  appropriating  funds. 

These  events  also  demonstrated  that 
alleged  military  necessity  prevailed  over 
national  and  international  law.  The  full 
extent  of  these  violations  of  law  remain 
to  be  determined,  but  the  cireumstantial 
evidence  is  strong. 

Perhaps  t^e  most  haunting  conclusion 
from  these  hearings,  as  well  as  from  the 
Lavelle  and  military  spying  Investiga- 
tions, is  that  American  military  person- 
nel are  obedient,  perhaps  to  a  fault.  We 
have  ample  evidence  that  officers  and 
enlisted  men  obeyed  orders  vrithout  ques- 
tion and  sometimes  without  regard  to 
existing  laws  and  regulations. 

In  the  midst  of  battle,  of  coiu-se,  such 
obedience  Is  necessary.  But  there  are 
limits,  in  law.  morality,  and  common- 
sense,  to  blind  obedience. 

Yet  when  Senator  Stiohgton  asked 
Admiral  Moorer  last  August  9  what  he 
would  do  If  ordered  by  the  President  to 
continue  bombing  in  Cambodia  after  Au- 
gust 15,  in  violation  of  law,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  replied: 

If  I  receive  an  order,  I  carry  It  out.  If  you 
were  President  and  gave  me  an  order,  I 
would  carry  It  out,  too,  Senator  Symington. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  all  know,  but 
sometimes  forget,  the  oath  which  offi- 
cers and  other  military  personnel  take 
on  being  sworn  in  to  the  service  of  their 
country  is  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States — ^not  to  a 
particular  President  or  a  military  com- 
mander. 

Ii  we  are  to  preserve  our  democratic 
system  with  Its  essential  provision  of 
civilian  control  of  the  military,  we  must 
uphold  the  law  in  these  instances,  as 
well  as  in  any  others,  and  punish  those 
who  violate  the  law. 

As  a  result  of  these  Investigations  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  believe 
that  we  are  moving  a  little  closer  to 
assured  civilian  control  of  the  military. 
High-ranking  officers  have  been  put  on 


notice  that  they  must  act  within  a 
framework  of  civilian  leadership  and 
laws. 

The  next  step  is  to  be  sure  that  those 
civilian  leaders  are  also  responsible  to 
the  principles  and  laws  which  govern 
them.  No  commander.  Including  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  should  feel  free  to 
act  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Constitu- 
tion or  in  violation  of  the  laws,  even  If 
his  actions  may  successfully  be  con- 
cealed for  months  or  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  we  must 
have  the  capacity  to  learn  the  lessons 
of  these  past  events,  whatever  emotional 
stresses  may  cloud  our  vision,  if  we  ar" 
to  assiu'e  the  f utiue  of  our  free  society. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  comment  on  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  just  said. 
First,  I  commend  him  for  the  diligence 
with  which  he  has  pursued  subjects  in 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
in  so  doing  the  services  which  he  has 
performed  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  listened  to  the  Senator's  speech  this 
morning  and  I  was  very  much  Impressed. 
There  has  been  too  much  secrecy  inso- 
far as  Southeast  Asia  Is  concerned,  and 
there  still  is  too  much  secrecy,  in  my 
opinion,  covering  operations  in  the  old 
Indochinese  States  of  Laos,  Cambodia, 
and  South  Vietnam,  as  well  as  in  "Hud- 
land. 

The  Senator  makes  reference  to  the 
defoliation.  I  have  read  In  the  news- 
papers that  the  effect  of  defoliation  will 
last  100  yestfs.  ^ 

He  did  not  mention  it  at  this  time,  but 
he  has  mentioned  previously  the  refugee 
problem  which  now  embraces  millions 
in  the  three  Indochinese  States.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  spoken  previously 
about  the  drug  culture  out  of  Vietnam 
which  was  transplanted  here. 

I  think  that  vbile  we  always  will  re- 
member the  ill-advised  tragedy  which 
was  our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia, 
I  do  not  think  we  should  ever  forget  and 
I  hoi>e  we  would  remember  a  few  things 
from  the  sacrifices,  both  monetary  and 
in  manpMswer.  which  this  countey  paid 
for  that  Ill-advised  adventure, 
s  Here  Is  a  VS.  Deparbnent  of  Com- 
merce publication,  "A  Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  United  States,  1973," 
vMch  ts  put  out  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  The  cost  of  the  war — and  it  Is 
not  over  with,  no  matter  v^at  is  said — 
has  been  estimated  in  this  Government 
publication — to  cost  $352  billion.  That 
estimate  was  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  war  would  end  on  June  30, 1970. 
The  war  did  not  terminate  officially  imtll 
the  end  of  1972  or  the  first  part  of  1973. 
When  we  think  of  how  much  this  war 
has  cost  us  already  and  what  it  will  cost 
us  extending  midway  into  the  ne^  cen- 
tury, up  to  and  Including  the  year  2050, 
I  think  It  gives  us  something  to  remem- 
ber, something  not  to  forget. 

Then,  more  important,  when  we  add 
onto  that  cost  the  fact  that  55,000  Amer- 
icans lost  their  lives  in  Southeast  Asia — 
dead  Americans — 303.000  Americans 
were  wounded  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  of 
those  the  estimate  is  that  somewhere  be- 
tween 25.000  and  30,000  are  quadriplegics 
or  paraplegics,  we  begin  to  get  an  Idea 
of  just  how  much  this  war  has  cost  us 
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and  how  much  we  have  had  to  put  up  In 
direct  outlays  and  indirect  outlays  as 

Even  today  we  remain  Involved  in 
Cambodia.  We  are  sending  aid  and  mlll- 
tazy  assistance.  Even  today  we  are  in- 
volved in  Laos.  We  are  sending  aid  and 
military  assistance.  Even  today  we  are 
involved  in  South  Vletzuun.  We  are  send- 
ing aid  and  military  assistance.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  thousands  of  ex-OI's  we 
have  there  who  are  in  civilian  clothing, 
working  in  that  part  of  the  world  at  the 
present  time. 

In  addition,  we  have  something  on  the 
order  of  35.000  men  hi  Thailand.  We 
have  at  least  5.200  planes  of  various 
types.  I  wonder  why  we  have  a  strike 
force  of  that  magnitude  in  that  country 
at  this  time  if  peace  has  truly  been 
achieved  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  win  yield.  I  Intend  to  put  into 
the  Rkcokd.  tomorrow  or  this  afternoon, 
figures  in  regard  to  combat  sorties  taking 
place  in  Southeast  Asia,  We  still  have 
4.000-odd  men  drawing  combat  pay  in 

Southeast  Asia 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
Of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
.  W.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  do  I  stlU 
have  time  left  under  the  mnmiT^g  hour? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  dlsthi- 
gulshed  majority  leader  whatever  time 
remains  to  me  In  the  morning  hour. 

We  still  have  over  4.000  men  drawing 
combat  pay  in  Southeast  Asia.  On  one 
particular  day  planes  flew  some  92 
sorties. 

I  will  Introduce  this  material  into  the 
RacoKS  probably  Uter  this  afternoon,  but 
the  questions  we  are  raldng,  in  light  of 
•everal  newa  stoiles.  are  facts  which  are 
important  to  the  Amolcan  people. 

Another  question  I  want  to  raise  is  the 
fact  that  acme  hiyh«^rk1ng  offloers  thitt: 
I  have  described  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  oogadng  m  deeqtttve  practices 
are  going  to  be  up  for  promotion  in  the 

ven^near  future.  I  hope  Members  of  this 
body,  with  the  climate  In  this  country 
about  what  iM  happening  to  Integrity, 
j^  consider  the  deceptions  that  have 
oem  practiced  and  in  which  they  have 
been  involved  when  their  promotions 
come  up  for  action  In  this  body. 

I  want  to  thank  the  majority  leader 
for  pointing  out  some  of  the  aspects  of 
tlie  total  cost,  in  manpower  and  to  our 
•oomomy.  of  this  particular  war.  which 
^  be  going  on  for  another  80  yean.  In 
an  probability.  Thexe  Is  no  wi^  to  S 
able  to  aaoertaln  the  total  coet  of  It 

!S?Z?l£?*J^  ^  ■*>•**  •^  »»ve  ai^ 
effect  tm  the  history  of  this  country  for 
100  yean,  without  any  doubt 

I  thank  the  majority  leiuler  for  partic- 
ipating In  this  oQDoquy  and  discussion. 
I  sbaD  be  happy  to  yield  the  remain- 

?!!Ii°iZ^^^  **™«  '  ^»«  left  to  the 
majonty  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  distinguished  Senator 
f"m_/ow»  iMw  MUd  and  thank  him  for 

teansf  crrtng  the  rematoder  of  his  time  to 
me.  I  will  not  use  all  that  time,  except  to 
reiterate  that  we  ought  to  remember  the 
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price  we  paid  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
we  might  not  forget.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  want  to  see  this  country 
perform  any  more  "Operations  Phoenix." 
I  do  not  want  to  see  ahy  more  Mylais 
created.  I  do  not  want  to  see  secrecy  car- 
ried to  such  an  extreme  that  the  elected 
Members  of  Congress  aft  not  taken  in 
by  Information  which  Is  disseminated  to 
a  few  of  us,  because  I  do  not  thinir  any 
Senator  as  a  general  practice  should  be 
given  any  particular  information  which 
is  not  available  to  other  Senators.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  one  Senator  who  is 
more  fitted  to  receive  information  than 
another.  In  this  body  we  are  all  equaL 
We  are  all  mature  enough.  I  think,  to  be 
given  the  facts,  and  we  are  all  mature 
enough  to  understand  a  situation  which 
has  developed,  and  certainly,  in  retro- 
spect, to  rec<«nl2e  that  things  did  get 
out  of  control  in  this  body,  unfortunately 
for  the  people  of  this  country,  and  the 
price,  as  I  have  indicated,  is  tremendous 
I  repeat  that  the  figures  I  cited  about 
tlie  ultimate  cost  of  the  war— provided 
the  war  liad  ended  in  1870— are  taken 
from  an  olBclal  UJ3.  document  issued  by 
the  U.S.  I>epartment  of  Commerce  called 
"A  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States.  1973."  I  would  hope  that  people 
who  are  interested  in  that  part  of  tlie 
world  and  what  the  cost  has  been  mone- 
tarily will  look  up  this  abstract  and  keep 
it  on  their  desks  so  they  will  be  reminded 
of  it  at  all  times.  ■ 

I  thank  the  Senator.      | 


'Whereas,  if  Congress  couflnues  thla  repre- 
hensible coTirae  of  action,  -what  lltUe  sov- 
ereignty is  left  to  the  various  States  will  be 
further  eroded;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  only  Just  and  proper  that  If 
Congress  sees  fit  that  a  ctrtaln  course  of 
action  should  be  taken,  the  Congress  itself 
should  enact  such  legislation  rather  than 
requiring  the  various  SUtes  to  do  their  dirty 
work  for  them. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate that  this  body  does  hereby  express  pi  the 
strongest  terms  possible  Its  disgust  ^d  ab- 
horrence of  the  presenUy  flxlstlng ,  ^(Sctlce 
of  Che  United  States  Congr|M8  to  requfre  the 
50  States  to  enact  legislation  under  threat 
of  having  to  forfeit  their  jost  share  of  the 
Federal  highway  trust  funds  which  have 
been  collected  from  all  of  th«;  Statee. 

•Be  It  further  resolved  thatthe  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  transmit  an  appropriate  copy  of 
this  Resolution  to  each  Hoii«e  of  each  State 
Legislature,  and  to  each  and  every  member 
of  the  United  States  Congress," 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  there  will  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
bu^ess  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  5 
minutes. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cation which  was  referred  as  Indicated: 

Pkoposed  Fedkral  CAKFAicit  Retoric  Act 
OF  1074 

A  cofmnuulcaUon  from  «ie  President  of 
the  United  States,  tranamlttlng  a  draft  of 
propoeed  legislation  to  reform  the  conduct 
and  flnanclng  of  Federal  election  campaigns, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany. 
^  paper).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  8PARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  12341.  An  act  to  authorize  sale  of  a 
former  Foreign  Service  consulate  biUldlng 
In  Venice  to  Wake  Forest  Ualverslty  (Rent 
No.  93-752);  and 

HJl.  12465.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  192fll  to  authorize 
additional  approprlatlona  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974  (Rept.  No.  93-753) . 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  ad  amendment: 

HJl.  12466.  An  act  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Appropriation*  Authorization 
Act  of  1973  to  authorize  additional  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1974.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93>764). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with   an  amendment: 

S.  2348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Canal  Zone 
Code  to  transfer  the  functions  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  the  Canal  Zone  with  respect  to 
the  Issuance  and  recording  of  marriage  li- 
censes, and  related  activities,  to  the  civil 
affairs  director  of  the  Canal  Zone  Qovem- 
ment.  and  for  other  purpoaes  (Rept.  No. 
93-766). 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2835.  A  bill  to  rename  the  first  Civilian 
Conservation  Corp*  Center  located  near 
Franklin.  N.C.,  and  the  Cross  Timbers  Na- 
tional Grasslands  in  Texas  in  honor  of  former 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  (Rept.  93-766) 


PETITIONS 


PetiUons  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
G«<*Kia    Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance : 

Senate  Resolution  416 
"A    rwolutlon    reUtlve    to    ttie    deplorable 

prMtloea  of  the  United  Stutes  Congress 

and  for  other  purposes 

'■Wh«r»as.  the  United  Btatw  Congrew  at 
each  ae68l<Ki,  continues  to  a<topt  legislation 
requiring  the  States  to  take  tartoua  courses 
of  action,  and,  upon  failure  to  do  so,  a  State 
wllj  lose  lu  rightful  allocatfcjn  of  Ptderal 
highway  trust  funds;  and 


NATIONAL  NO-FAULT  MOTOR  VE- 
HICLE INSURANCE  ACT— REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE   (S.  REPT.  NO 
93-757) 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  18.  197*.  Mr.  Haet. 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
submitted  a  report  on  the  ^111  (S.  364)' 
to  establish  a  nationwide  system  of  ade- 
quate and  uniform  motor  tehlcle  acci- 
dent reparation  acts  and  to  require  no- 
fault  motor  vehicle  hisuyance  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  uslhg  a  motor 
vehicle  on  public  roadways  in  order  to 
promote  and  regulate  Interstate  com- 
merce, together  with  minority  and  addi- 
tional views,  which  was  onlered  to  be 
printed. 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BUCKLET: 

S.  3241.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  85  of  title 
28,  United  Stetea  Code,  relating  to  the  cen- 
sure, suspension,  and  disbarment  of  attor- 
neys. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

8.  3242.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Wesley  O. 
GorreU,  his  wife,  Laiura  J.  GorreU,  and  their 
daughters,  Pamela  Mary  Oorrell  and  Patty 
Anne  Oorrell.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

S.  3243.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  states  to  provide  that 
certain  wood  strips  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (by  request) : 

8.  3244.  A  bUl  to  clarify  the  authority  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
to  exclude  and  deport  aliens  for  fraudulent 
entry.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  BEALL:  ' 

S.  3245.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Department  of 
Tranq}ortation  Act  In  order  to  establish  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board  as  an 
independent  agency  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Comimerce. 

By  Mr.  CASE: 

S.  3246.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  in 
order  to  extend  existing  provisions  of  law 
under  which  income  guidelines  are  estab- 
lished for  reduced  price  lunches.  Referred  to 
the  Conmilttee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  3247.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Helen 
Kurt  George.  Referred  to  the  Commute  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.INOUYE: 

8.  3248.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Ro- 
sarlo  T.  Quljano; 

8.  8249.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  Walter 
York  Quljano; 

8.  8350.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Miss  Tlnh 
Thl  Ha;  and 

8.  3261.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Ramon 
Lem  Quljano,  Mr.  Tarcislus  Julian  Qul- 
jano, Mr.  DennU  Thomas  Quljano  and  Mr. 
Paul  Christopher  James  T.  Quljano.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BELLMON: 

8.  S252.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  credit 
facilities  for  farmers  and  other  rural  resi- 
dents. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA  (by  request) : 

8.3263.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  delete  the 
requirement  that  Congress  authorize 
amounts  of  special  nuclear  material  which 
may  be  distributed  to  a  group  of  nations. 
Referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

ByMr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  3254.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1964  to  require  licenseas  and  con- 
tractors to  accept  greater  financial  responsi- 
bilities. Referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mao- 
truBon,  and  Mr.   Cotton)    (by  re- 
quest) : 
8.  3266., A  blU  to  provide  for  the  labeUng 
of  major  appliances  axxd  motor  vehicles  to 
promote  aiul  effectenergy  conservation,  and 
for  other  pmrooj^^fTleferred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commef  ~ 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
8.  3368.  A  bill  to  provide  aUowutoed  and 
reduced    governmental    rental    rates    and 


charges  for  certain  Alaskan  employees  of  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  Independent  estab- 
lishments and  to  exempt  such  allowances 
and  reductions  from  taxation  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (by  request) : 

8.  3267.  A  bUl  to  extend  and  improve  the 
Nation's  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S-J.  Res.  198.  A  joint  resolution  to  create  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Energy.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOTiUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
S.  3241.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  85  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  censure,  suspension,  and  disbarment 
of  attorneys.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

CENSUSE,    SUSPENSION,    AND   OISBABMXNT 
or   ATTORNEYS 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr!  President,  for  a 
number  of  years  now.  members  of  the 
bench  and  bar  and  of  the  Congress  have 
expressed  growing  concern  with  Uie 
courtroom  conduct  of  attorneys.  The 
Chief  Justice  himself,  in  a  notable  ad- 
dress to  the  American  Law  Institute  in 
May  of  1971  condemned  lawyers  who  en- 
gage in  courtroom  disruptions  and  be- 
have disrespectfully  toward  judges  as  "a 
menace  and  a  liability,  not  an  asset,  to- 
ward the  administration  of  justice."  The 
Chief  Justice  concluded  that  either  the 
courts  or  the  legal  profession  should  have 
responsibility  for  correcting  these  abuses 
"with  rigorous  powers  of  discipline  wher- 
ever we  place  the  responsibility." 

The  Chief  Justice  called  attention  to 
an  aspect  of  the  administration  of  justice 
which  urgently  calls  for  reform.  The  tac- 
tics to  which  the  Chief  Justice  refers 
have  troubled  me  for  some  time.  To  deal 
with  the  situation  I  introduced  a  bill  in 
June  of  1971  which  would  have  vested  in 
the  Federal  courts  the  power  to  xmder- 
take  disciplinary  measures  and  would 
have  vested  U.S.  attorneys  of  the  various 
Federal  districts  with  the  affirmative 
duty  to  Institute  and  prosecute  discipli- 
nary proceedings  against  lawyers  who 
misbehave. 

Since  Introducing  that  measure.  I  have 
noted  that  organizations  with  a  special 
interest  in  the  matter  are  taking  steps 
in  the  same  dhection.  The  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  UJ3.  Courts,  for  exam- 
ple, has  recommended  enactment  of  leg- 
islation to  deal  with  the  prosecution  of 
contumacious  attorneys.  Chairman  Ro- 
DiNo  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
has  introduced  a  bill.  HJl.  10804.  incor- 
porating the  recommendations  of  the 
Administrative  Office.  While  my  own 
proposal  differs  in  some  respects  from 
that  Introduced  by  Chairman  Rooixo,  I 
think  it  would  be  constructive  if  my  bill 
were  to  become  part  of  the  deliberative 
process  seeking  a  constructive  solution 
to  the  problem.  Toward  that  end,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  my  bill  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  mrJce  a  useful  contribution. 
I  sent  my  bill  to  the  desk,  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed  and  appropriately  referred, 
and  that  the  text  be  printed  hi  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 


The  PRiaSIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received,  printed,  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  my  bill 
is  by  no  means  revolutionary  or  inconsist- 
ent with  traditional  due  process  and  the 
right  of  accused  persons  to  diligent  and 
devoted  counsel.  The  procedure  is  largely 
adapted  from  General  Rule  5  as  it  was 
in  effect  for  many  years  in  the  XJJB.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  Yoi*,  somewtiat  changed  to  make  it 
more  effective.  The  principal  changes  are 
these: 

First,  disciplinary  proceedings  would 
become  a  matter  of  statute  applicable 
nationally  and  uniformly  rather  than 
merely  of  court  rules  varying  between  the 
courts.  The  Federal  courts  exist  i^  vir- 
tue of  legislation  enacted  by  Congress 
and  Federal  judges  are  appointed  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  It 
is  appropriate  that  Congress  protect  these 
courts  and  their  judges  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 

Second,  it  would  become  the  duty  of 
the  U.S.  attorney  to  institute  such  pro- 
ceedings. The  bill  is  so  drawn  that  funds 
will  be  avaUable  for  the  purpose.  Of 
course,  the  U.S.  attorney  would  act  only 
in  those  cases  in  which  he  believed  pro- 
ceedings warranted.  Largely,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  because  funds  have  not  been 
available,  there  have  been  no  disciplinary 
proceedings  In  the  southern  district  of 
New  York  for  over  2  years. 

Third,  the  list  of  offenses  for  which 
discipline  is  authorized  has  been  slightly 
broadened  so  as  specifically  to  Include 
incitement  to  riot  and  the  like.  Exper- 
ience has  shown  that  tactics  of  disorder 
in  the  courtroom  and  at  public  meetings 
are  closely  related.  Obviously  any  dis- 
cipline for  such  conduct  is  subject  to  the 
clear-and-present-danger  rule  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  to  be  applicable 
to  all  limitations  on  speech. 

Fourth,  insofar  as  a  disciplinary  pro- 
ceeding resulted  in  the  suspension  or  dis- 
barment of  an  attorney,  it  would  be  ef- 
fective in  all  Federal  courts,  and  not 
merely  the  court  that  entered  the  order. 

This  bill  would  not  affect  the  rl^ts 
of  attorneys  to  practice  in  the  State 
courts.  The  States  could  use  as  they  see 
fit  findings  made  in  the  disciplinary  pro- 
ceedings provided  by  this  bill.  Assuming 
that  it  becomes  law,  the  bill  will  show  the 
determination  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  disorder  in  Its  own  courts  will 
not  be  tolerated:  and  that  attorneys  who 
have  been  exended  the  privilege  of  prac- 
ticing before  such  courts  will  be  expected 
to  conform  with  generally  accepted 
standards  of  professional  behavlw. 

The  text  of  the  bill  Is  as  follows: 

S.  3241 
Be  it  enmeted  by  the  Senate  mnd  Houae  of 
Representativea  of  the  ViUted  Stmtea  of 
America  in  Congress  aasembled,  mat  «>>»ttp^^r 
86  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  te  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"f  1364.  Censure,  suspension,  and  disbarment 
of  attorneys 
"(a)  Any  United  States  district  court  shaU 
have  jvurisdlctlon  to  make  an  ordw  in  a  dis- 
ciplinary proceeding  disbarring,  suspending. 
or  censuring,  or  taking  such  other  action  as 
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juatio*  may  require,  wltb  respect  to  any  at- 
torney who  U  a  member  ot  the  bar  of  such 
court  and  haa: 

"(1)  been  convicted  of  a  crime  Involvmg 
moral  turpitude  In  any  State,  territory,  Com- 
monwealth, posseeslon  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; or 

"(3)  la  guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  such  court.  Without 
limiting  the  generality  of  the  foregotog.  con- 
duct unbecoming  a  member  of  the  bar  of  a 
United  States  district  court  shall  be  deemed 
to  Include  fraud,  deceit,  malpractice,  con- 
duct pfejudidal  to  the  admlnlBtraUonof  Jus- 
tice, Incitement  to  anon,  riot,  espionage,  or 
sabotage  or  Tlolatlon  of  the  Code  of  Profes- 
sional Besponslbllltlee  of  the  Amertran  Bar 
Aasoctavlon  or  the  bar  association  of  the 
State  In  which  such  United  States  district 
court  has  Jurisdiction. 

"(b)  Wbeoever  it  shall  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  district  court  by  any  means  that  a 
member  of  Its  bar  may  have  been  convicted 
as  defined  In  subdMston  (1)  or  may  have 
been  guilty  of  imbeeomlng  conduct  within 
sabdlvlskm  (2)  of  p«ragri4>h  (a)  the  court 
shaU  refer  the  matter  to  the  United  states 
Attorney  for  such  district.  If  the  United 
SUtee  Attorney  believes  that  the  attorney 
has  either  been  convicted  as  defined  In  sub- 
division (1)  or  has  been  guilty  of  unbecom- 
ing conduct  as  defined  by  subdivision  (2)  of 
paragraph  (a),  he  should  proceed  against 
sueh  attorney  by  a  petition  eettlng  forth  the 
cbargae  against  Um.  The  district  court  shall 
make  an  order  requiring  the  attorney  to 
show  cause  within  thirty  days  after  service 
thereof  on  him  personally  or  by  mall  of  the 
petition  and  order  as  to  why  he  should  not 
be  disciplined.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  a  pe- 
tition the  district  court  may,  for  good  cause, 
temporarily  suspend  the  attorney  pending 
the  determination  of  the  proceeding.  Upon 
the  answer  to  the  petition,  the  district  court 
may  set  the  matter  for  prompt  hearing  be- 
fore one  afman  of  Its  Judges,  or  may  appoint 
a  master  to  herein  report  his  findings  and 
recommendation.  Aft«r  such  a  hearing  or 
report,  or  If  no  timely  answer  Is  made  by  the 
ettorney,  the  district  court  shall  take  such 
action  as  Jttsttoe  may  require. 

"(e)  In  any  ease  in  which  an  attorney  la 
ordered  auqiended  or  diebarred  imder  tUs 
section,  the  district  court  issuing  such  order 
shall  notify  the  DIzeetor  of  the  Adminlstra- 
Uve  Office  of  the  Ublted  States  Courts,  who 
shaU  notify  each  of  the  other  United  States 
Courts,  of  the  aetKm  taken.  Any  attorney 
with  respect  to  whom  an  order  for  suspen- 
sion er  disbarment  la  Issued  in  accordance 
with  this  section  shall  be  prohibited  from 
praettce  before  any  United  States  court  dur- 
ing the  period  that  sueh  suspension  or  dis- 
barment is  in  effect. 

"(d)  Whenevsrlt  appears  that  an  attorney 
at  law  admitted  to  praettce  In  the  court  of 
any  State,  terrltocy.  Commonwealth,  posses- 
sion or  the  District  of  Coltimbia  Is  convicted 
of  any  crime,  or  Is  disbarred  or  suq>ended. 
In  a  United  States  district  court,  the  clerk  of 
sueh  court  shaU  transmit  to  the  court  of  the 
State,  territory,  Oommonwealth.  or  posses- 
*  Blon  where  the  attorney  was  admitted  to 
practice  a  certified  bopy  of  the  Judgment  of 
conviction  or  order  of  disbarment  or  suspen- 
sion and  a  statement  of  his  last  known  olBce 
and  residenee 


"(e)  Tba  authority  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  In  addltton  to  any  other  autb<»-- 
Ity  of  any  United  States  court,  w  Judge  or 
Justloe  tharoDf.  relating  to  the  censure,  sus- 
pension, disbarment  or  other  dlsc4>Iine  of 
any  attorney  authorised  to  practice  before 
such  court,  or  Judge  or  Justices  theieof. 

"(f)  Proresrtlngs  under  this  seetton  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  prooeedixigs  in  which  the 
United  States  has  an  Interest  within  the 
meanlig  of  eectton  647  of  chapter  36  of  this 
title.  Any  indigent  attorney  against  whom  a 


peUtlon  has  been  made  bereunde.-  stiall  be 
entitled  to  proceed  in  forma  paupi^rLs  In  ac- 
oordanoe  with  the  provisions  of  section  753  of 
chapter  79  and  section  1916  of  chapter  123  of 
this  title." 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  85  <>  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  f (blowing:  "1364. 
Cansiire,  suspension,  and  disbarment  oX 
attorneys." 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (by  request) : 

S.  3244.  A  bUI  to  clarify  the  authority 
of  the  Attorney  Oentral  of  the  United 
States  to  exclude  and  deport  aliens  for 
fraudulent  entry.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciaiy. 

Mr.  HRUBKA.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
Introduce  a  bill  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  which  would  amend  \sev:- 
tlon  241(f)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  to  clarity  the  authority  of 
the  Attorney  General  to  exclude  and  de- 
port aliens  for  fraudulent  entry  into  the 
United  States.  I  ask  that  It  be  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  section  241 
(f )  was  to  waive  a  single  and  relatively 
minor  ground  for  deportation,  arising  out 
of  misrepresentations  In  procuring  entry, 
for  aliens  with  a  close  family  relative  who 
is  a  TJB.  citizen  or  an  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence. 

However,  because  »ome  courts  have 
liberally  read  the  statute,  numerous  de- 
portable aliens  have  souight  to  expand 
the  statute  into  a  charter  of  amnesty — 
waiving  all  restrictions  for  those  aliens 
who  entered  the  United  States  through 
fraud.  In  doing  this,  deportable  aliens 
have  found  it  useful  to  claim  that  they 
have  committed  fraud  In  contending  that 
they  were,  therefore,  entitled  to  benefits 
not  available  to  the  l»w  abiding. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  would 
curtail  the  distortion  of  the  statute  and 
reduce  serious  enforcement  problems  by 
clearly  defining  the  scope  of  section  241 
(f)  of  the  ImmigratioKi  and  Nationality 
Act. 

It  would: 

First.  Limit  the  waiver  of  deportabil- 
ity  to  those  who  entered  with  an  immi- 
grant visa; 

Second.  Waive  only  the  deportation 
ground  related  to  the  misrepresentation; 

"ITilTd.  CJrant  the  waiver  only  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Attorney  General,  and 

I\>ur&.  Regard  as  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  an  alien  who 
has  been  granted  such  waiver. 

While  I  am  not  unalterably  wed  to  all 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  I  believe  it 
serves  as  a  wortiiy  focal  point  for  con- 
gressional consideration  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Presld«it,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's letter  of  transmittal,  a  comparison 
of  the  existing  and  proposal  laws  and  a 
copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
s.  sa4« 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  ataembled.  That  section 
341(f)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)    In   the   discretion   of   the   Attorney 


Oeueral,  the  provisions  ot  this  section  relat- 
ing to  the  deportation  of  aliens  within  the 
United  States  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
excludable  at  the  time  of  any  entry  or  ad- 
mission as  aliens  who  have  sought  to  procure, 
or  have  procured  visas  or  other  documenta- 
tion, or  entry  or  admission  Into  the  United 
States  by  fraud  or  mlsreftresentatlon  may  be 
waived  for  an  alien  who  was  admitted  or 
was  granted  adjustment  bf  status  as  an  im- 
migrant or  who  reentered  following  a  tem- 
porary absence  after  such  admission  or  ad- 
justment, who  was  otherwise  admissible  at 
the  time  of  the  fraudulent  entry  or  adjust- 
ment, and  who  Is  the  spouse,  parent  or  chUd 
of  a  United  States  cltlaen  or  of  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence. 
.\n  alien  granted  a  waiver  ut.1er  this  sub- 
section with  regard  to  en  initia'  entry  or 
adjustment  of  status  as  an  lir.ii.'.^-a?it  nhall 
be  regarded  as  lawfully  admitted  foi  ;,  'rma- 
nent  residence  as  of  «ie  date  of  waiver.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  an  alien  shall 
t>e  deemed  to  have  been  'otherwise  admls- 
.slble'  where  no  other  grounds  of  Inadmls- 
siblllty  existed  at  the  tltne  of  the  fraudu- 
lent entry  or  adjustment  except: 

"(1)  InellglbUlty  for  the  special  immlrgant. 
Immediate  relative,  or  preference  immlgi'ant 
status  accorded  him, 

■*(2)  Improper  chargeabllity  to  a  foreign 
state  or  dependant  area  for  the  purposes  of 
numerical  Umitetlon  set  forth  in  section  202, 

"(3)  lack  of  a  certification  under  section 
212(a) (14),  or 

"(4)  lack  of  a  valid  passport." 

OFTICE  of  the  ATTOS|rXT  GSNIRAL,  " 

Washington,  D.O. 
The  Vice  PsEsmsMT 
UJS.  Senate,  1 

Washington,  D.O.  \ 

Deas  Ma.  Vicx  PREsmKKr:  There  is  trans- 
mitted herewith  a  legUlatlve  proposal  to 
amend  section  241(f)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  8  U4.C.  1251(f)  to  clar- 
ify the  authority  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
exclude  and  deport  aliens  for  fraudulent 
entry  into  the  United  States. 

In  Ite  present  form,  section  341  (f)  has 
produced  considerable  oonfusion  and  imga- 
tlon  and  has  Impeded  the  effective  adminis- 
tration of  the  Immlgraflon  laws. 

Section  241(f)  waives  deportabiUty,  on  the 
ground  that  the  alien  wae  excludable  at  the 
time  of  entry  because  of  fraudulent  mis- 
statements, for  aUens  with  close  relatives  in 
the  United  States.  The  "ground"  of  exclud- 
obUlty  for  misrepresentations,  and  conse- 
quent deportabiUty,  mentioned  in  section 
241(f)  Is  that  set  forth,  iii  virtually  identical 
language.  In  section  212(a)  (10)  of  the  Act 
(8  U5.C.  118a(a)  (18) ) .  Moreover,  the  statute 
specifies  that  its  beneflta  are  available  only 
to  aliens  who  were  "otherwise  admissible  at 
the  time  of  entry."  1^  language  of  the 
statute  clearly  indicates  that  it  was  enacted 
for  the  limited  purpose  ef  waiving  a  single 
and  relatively  minor  grt>und  tox  deporta- 
tion— arising  out  of  minepresentations  in 
procuring  entry— for  aUeos  with  a  close  fam- 
Uy  relative  who  is  a  United  States  citizen  or 
an  alien  lawfully  admitted  tat  permanent 
residence. 

However,  the  Stq>reme  Court,  in  JNS  v. 
Errico.  386  UjB.  214  (19«S),  read  the  statute 
as  waiving  dep<»tablllty  where  the  alien  had 
entered  with  an  Immlgmnt  visa  and  had 
evaded  quota  restrlctioas  by  his  misrep- 
resentation. Encouraged  by  this  generous 
reading  of  the  statute,  Uttganto  have  sought 
to  expand  section  341(f)  into  a  charter  of 
amnesty,  waiving  all  restrictions  tat  those 
who  had  entered  the  United  States  through 
fraud.  Some  ooorte,  partldularly  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  have  been 
persuaded  to  adopt  expansive  Interpreta- 
tions. Hundreds  of  cases  have  been  developed 
in  the  administrative  and  Judicial  processes, 
and  deportable  aliens  have  found  it  useful  to 
assert  that  they  have  committed  fraud  in 
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contending  that  they  were  therefore  entitled 
to  benefits  not  available  to  the  law-abiding. 

A  brief  review  ot  some  of  the  typical  is- 
sues that  have  arisen  follows: 

A  common  contention  has  been  that  an 
alien  who  entered  as  a  nonimmigrant,  and  is 
charged  with  being  deportable  for  having 
overstayed  his  authorized  admission,  can 
escape  deportabiUty  by  contending  that  he 
bad  an  undisclosed  intention  to  commit 
fraud  and  that  he  can  insist  on  being  charged 
with  such  fraud  so  that  he  c&n  Invoke  the 
benefits  of  section  241(f).  This  contention 
was  successful  In  Vitales  v.  INS,  443  F.2d  343 
(9th  Clr.  1971) ;  cerflororl  granted  but  there- 
after dismissed,  apparently  on  ground  of 
mootness,  the  aUen  having  left  the  United 
States,  405  U.S.  983.  However,  after  dismissal 
of  the  Vitales  case  the  government  persuaded 
the  Ninth  Circuit  to  reverse  itself  and  to 
uphold  a  deportation  order  against  an  over- 
stayed nonimmigrant,  in  Cabuco~Flores  and 
Mangabat  v.  INS.  (9th  Clr.,  ^rU  13  1973). 
Miss  Mangabat  has  filed  a  petition  for  cer- 
tiorari to  review  that  decision,  whio^is  now 
pending  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Another  contention  re- 
lates to  aliens  who  have  entered  without 
inspection,  and  who  contend  that  they 
are  nevertheless  entitled  to  a  waiver  of 
deportabiUty  under  section  241(f).  This 
contention  is  particularly  significant  in 
connection  with  surreptitous  entries 
across  the  Mexican  border.  In  Monarrez- 
Monarrez  v.  Rosenberg,  472  P.2d  119 
(9th  Cir.  1972)  the  court  rejected  a  con- 
tention that  section  241(f)  could  be  ex- 
tended to  include  such  surreptitious 
entrants.  The  court  observed: 

"If  petitioners'  reading  of  section  241 
(f)  were  adopted,  no  alien  who  illegally 
entered  this  country  and  who  was  not 
otherwise  inadmissible  could  be  deported 
by  reason  of  his  illegal  entry  after  he 
acquired  the  requisite  family  ties.  Con- 
gress had  no  such  alien  bonanza  in 
mind." 

A  petition  for  certiorari  chaUenglng  that 
decision  was  filed  in  Castellon-Duarte  v.  INS, 
and  was  denied  by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
June  11,  1972.  Supreme  Court  No.  72-6312. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Ninth  Circuit  has 
held  that  a  person  who  enters  without  proper 
Inspection,  on  a  false  claim  to  United  States 
citizenship,  can  Invoke  the  benefite  of  sec- 
tion 241  (f ) .  Chuey  v.  INS,  439  F.2d  244  (9th 
Clr.  1971);  V.S.  V.  Osuna-Picos,  443  F.2d  907 
(9th  Cir.  1971) .  Chuey  overruled  the  Attorney 
Qeneral's  decision  in  Matter  of  Lee,  13  I&N 
Dec.  214  (1969).  Osuna-Picos  dismissed  a 
criminal  prosecution  for  illegal  reentry  fol- 
lowing a  deportation,  which  the  court  found 
Invalid  because  of  section  241(f). 

The  government's  position  is  that  an  alien 
who  enters  without  an'  Immigrant  visa  Is 
not  "otherwise  admissible"  wlthm  the  con- 
templation of  section  241(f) ,  and  it  is  urging 
the  same  issue  in  regard  to  aUens  who  aUege 
that  they  entered  across  the  Mexican  border 
on  the  basis  of  a  false  claim  to  United  States 
citizenship,  who  have  acquired  close  rela- 
tives In  this  country,  and  who  contend  that 
they  are  therefore  exempt  from  deportation 
under  section  241  (f) . 

These  and  other  issues  involving  section 
241(f)  have  entailed  a  distortion  of  the 
statute  and  have  raised  serious  enforcement 
problems.  Therefore,  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 241(f)  which  would  clearly  define  its 
scope  In  the  foUowlng  respecte  is  being  pro- 
posed: 

1.  the  waiver  of  deportabUlty  would  be 
limited  to  those  vfho  entered  with  immigrant 
visas; 

2.  only  the  deportation  ground  related  to 
the  misrepresentations  would  be  waived; 
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3.  the  waiver  would  not  be  automatic  and 
would  be  granted  only  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Attorney  General;   ' 

4.  upon  grant  of  the  waiver  the  alien  would 
be  regarded  as  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence,  eliminating  an  uncer- 
tainty m  his  status  under  the  present 
statute. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  Congressional  pur- 
pose and  to  eUmlnate  existing  confusion,  I 
respectfuUy  urge  that  this  proposal  be  en- 
acted without  unnecessary  delay. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  bas 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  Program  of  the 
President. 

Smcerely, 

Acting  Attobney  Genekal. 

comfarisok  of  present  and  psoposed  iiaw 

"(f)  In  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney 
General,  the  provisions  of  this  section  relat- 
ing to  the  deportation  of  aliens  within  the 
United  States  on  the  group  that  they  were 
excludable  at  the  time  of  any  entry  or  admis- 
sion as  aliens  who  have  sought  to  procure, 
or  have  procured  visas  or  other  documenta- 
tion, or  entry  or  admission  into  the  United 
States  by  fraud  or  misrepresentation  [shaU 
not  apply  to  an  aUen]  may  be  waived  for  an 
alien  who  was  admitted  or  was  granted  ad- 
justment of  status  as  an  immigrant  er  who 
reentered  following  a  tempo—rry  absence  after 
such  admission  or  adjure tnent,  who  was 
otherwise  admissible  at  the  time  of  the 
fraudulent  entry  or  adjustment,  and  who  is 
the  spouse,  parent  or  chUd  of  a  United  States 
citizen  or  of  an  aUen  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence.  An  alien  granted  a 
waiver  uTider  this  subsection  with  regard  to 
an  initial  entry  or  adjustment  of  status  as 
an  im.migrant  shall  be  regarded  as  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of  waiver.  For  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion, an  alien  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
"othertoise  admissible"  where  no  other 
grounds  of  inadmissibility  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  fraudulent  entry  or  adjustment  ex- 
cept: 

(1)  ineligibility  for  the  special  immigrant, 
im.mediate  relative,  or  preference  immigrant 
status  accorded  him, 

(2)  improper  chargeability  to  a  foreign 
state  or  dependent  area  for  the  purposes  of 
numerical  limitation  set  forth  in  section  202, 

(3)  lack  of  a  certification  under  section 
212(a)  (14),  or 

(4)  lack  of  a  valid  passport." 


By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  3245.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act  in  ordo*  to 
establish  the  National  Tranqmrtation 
Safety  Board  £is  an  independent  agency 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Referred  to  the  C<Hnmittee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  as  an  independent  agency  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
and  to  provide  the  Board  with  new  and 
needed  authority  in  the  surface  trans- 
portation areas.  The  bill  would  amend 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Act, 
specifically,  those  provisions  of  the  1966 
act  which  originally  established  the 
Safety  Board. 

My  interest  in  this  proposal  Is  two- 
fold. 

First  is  my  concern  over  the  proUems 
we  are  experiencing  in  p^;>eline  safety. 
These  are  problems  wbdch  have  been 
most  evident  in  the  metropolitan  area  of 
our  National  Capitcd  in  recent  months 


as  witnessed  by  the  tragic  loss  of  life  due 
to  gas  explosions. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  while  on  this 
point,  I  should  note  that  since  1969, 
fatalities  resulting  from  pipeline  ac- 
cidents have  nearly  tripled  in  number. 
The  growing  problem  of  gas  explosions 
prompted  me  to  add  an  amendment  to 
last  year's  DOT  apprc4>riation  measure 
calling  for  a  study  of  the  safe^  of 
natural  gas  distribution  systems. 

This  study  is  being  conducted  by  the 
OfQce  of  Pipeline  Safety  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  hopefully  with 
the  cooperation  of  both  the  DeiMuiment 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  National  Safety  Transportation 
Board. 

My  second  reason  for  submitting  this 
legislation  is  a  result  of  hearings  held 
this  year  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Subcommittee  on  Avlaticxi, 
a  subcommittee  on  which  I  serve. 

•These  hearings  have  demonstrated  a 
need  for  change  in  the  basic  act  to  clari- 
fy the  independent  role  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  an  inde- 
pendence which  not  always  is  as  evident 
as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  cwivinced  that  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board, 
within  the  limits  of  its  budget  and  pres- 
ent focus,  is  compiling  an  outsUmding 
record  of  service  in  following  its  man- 
date to  protect  the  public  from  tran^jor- 
tation  accidents.  It  has.  for  example, 
undertaken  extensive  investigations  of 
two  major  pipeline  accidents  which  have 
occurred  in  the  Washington  metnqixdi- 
tan  area  including  the  one  in  my  State 
which  occurred  in  Bowie,  Md. 

Through  the  procedures  set  forth  by 
the  law,  the  Safety  Board  develops  facts 
concerning  specific  accidents.  It  makes 
findings  on  these  facts.  It  determines 
cause  or  probable  cause  of  such  acci- 
dents. 

From  these  inquiries,  the  Safety  Board 
moves  to  its  primary  function  of  acci- 
dent prevention  through  a  number  of 
actions  which  it  can  take. 

Included  in  these  specific  actions  is 
the  vital  function  of  reccHnmending  cor- 
rective steps  to  the  apprc^riate  author- 
ities for  prevention  of  such  accid«its. 

However,  as  the  Ssifety  Board  con- 
tinues to  achieve  an  excellent  perform- 
ance record,  we  find  that  it  also  is 
severely  limited  by  a  lack  of  financial 
and  manpower  resources  to  adequately 
achlve  the  goals  initially  set  forth  by  the 
Congress. 

For  example,  the  Safety  Board's  ex- 
amination of  the  problems  involving 
pipeline  safety  is  most  exemplary  and 
serves  to  provide  significant  guidelines 
in  the  area  of  growing  public-  concern. 

Interestingly  enough,  what  achieve- 
ments have  been  made  are  a  result  of  an 
extremely  small  staff  which  obviously 
has  a  strong  dedication,  for  the  Board 
has  been  limited  to  two  full-time  em- 
ployees whose  responsibilities  are  to 
oversee  pipeline  safety  on  a  nationwide 
basis. 

The  same  is  true  in  other  modes  of 
transportation  as  well.  What  of  the  high- 
way situation? 

The  Safety  Board  does  not  have  one 
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single  employee  in  the  field  to  work  on 
highway  safety.  Not  one  person  is  as- 
signed by  the  Board  to  a  field  operation 
to  work  in  this  critical  area. 

The  Board  cannot  assign  anyone.  The 
limitations  imposed  upon  it  prevent  the 
establishment  of  what  obviously  could  be 
a  highly  useful  and  extremely  vital  role 
in  the  national  effort  to  reduce  the  high- 
way carnage. 

A  close  look  reveals  the  same  thing  in 
the  railroad  and  maritime  modes  as  well. 
The  chairman  of  the  .^propriatlons 
Committee%  Subcommittee  on  Transpor- 
tation, the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robebt  C. 
Btho)  ,  recognized  the  seriousness  of  this 
resources  problem  last  year.  He  amraided 
the  budget  request  of  the  Safety  Board  by 
adding  a  half  million  dollars  on  a  half- 
year  basis  and  he  included  a  provision 
for  the  immediate  hiring  of  50  tech- 
nicians which  were  and  are  needed  to  do 
the  Job.  Unfortunately,  this  addition  was 
deleted  in  conference  with  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
left  the  impression  that  my  bill  would 
reserve  the  manpower  and  financial 
shortage  confronting  the  Safety  Bocu-d. 
TbaX  matter,  of  course,  involves  increased 
funding. 

However,  in  order  for  there  to  be  the 
necessary  funding,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  complete  Independence  of  the  agency 
must  be  achieved.  In  providing  this  in- 
dependence, as  contained  in  my  bill,  the 
Congress  would  authorize  the  Safety 
Board  the  additicxial  power  in  those 
areas  in  which  it  now  does  not  enjoy 
adequate  resources. 

In  the  area  of  aviation  safety,  the 
Safety  Board  has  full  authority  to  in- 
vestigate accidents.  It  has  the  power  to 
hfAd  hearings,  sign  and  issue  subpenas,  to 
Impound  evidence  and  other  such  legal 
requirements  needed  to  determine  the 
cause  or  causes  of  air  accidents. 

7%e  same  authcurity  does  not  exist,  or 
exists  only  in  small  part,  for  the  Safety 
Board  in  the  other  modes  of  transporta- 
tion for  which  the  Board  has  been  given 
the  respcmaibility  for  accident  preven- 
tion. My  Ull  provides  the  same  authority 
in  the  areas  of  siulace  transportation 
that  now  m^ply  to  air  transportation. 

I  am  confident.  Bfr.  President,  that  the 
Inrliislon  of  this  provision  to  give  the 
Safety  Board  the  legal  authority  to  move 
Into  the  problems,  for  example,  of -rail, 
pipeline,  and  highway  safety,  will  pave 
the  way  for  adequate  allocation  of  the 
resources  to  accomplish  what  Congress 
initially  intended — a  reduction  of  acci- 
dents in  all  modes  of  transportation. 

That  the  Safety  Board  requires  this  au- 
thority to  deal  with  accidents  in  the  sur- 
face modes  of  transportation  becomes 
abundantly  clear  when  we  examine  the 
statistics  involving  transportation  ac-' 
ddents  and  the  role  the  Board  has  in  its 
present  manpower  resources  tUstrlbutlon. 
In  1973,  more  than  61,000  Americans 
lost  their  lives  in  transportation  acci- 
dents. That  is  more  than  all  the  Amer- 
icans who  died  in  10  years  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 


Yet,  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board's  resources  are  reversed 
The  NTSB  budget  is  divided  roughly  on 
the  basis  of  85  percent  for  aviation  and 
15  percent  for  surface  investigations. 

To  be  more  specific,  here  are  the  ac- 
tual numbers  of  1973  dead: 

Air  carrier  aviation 154 

General  aviation j  4^4 

Pipeline  accidents II.II"     '   70 

Maritime 2  120 

Railroad  I_'"IIII"      650 

Grade  crossing "^  1,116 


March  27,  1974. 


March  27,  1974, 


Of  this  61,000  total,  only  3-percent 
died  in  aviation  accidents.  Ninety-seven 
percent  died  in  surface  transportation 
accidents.  ~ 


And.  Mr.  President,  the  most  devastat- 
ing statistic  of  all  is  represented  by  the 
55.600  American  lives  lost  in  highway  ac- 
cidents which  anually  bring  distress  and 
huge  financial  loss  in  virtually  every 
community  in  the  Nation.  That  is  a  stag- 
gering figure. 

However,  our  emphasis  in  the  field  of 
safety  continues  to  be  in  air  transporta- 
tion when  it  comes  to  congressional  con- 
sideration of  the  Safety  Board's  role. 

During  the  hearings  into  the  activities 
of  the  Safety  Board,  questioning  on  sub- 
stantive matters  went  primarily  to  avia- 
tion. ^Little  attention  was  focused  on 
highwaj'  fatalities.  In  fact,  the  hearings 
had  a  tendency  to  place  more  of  an  em- 
phasis on  the  role  of  the  professional 
aviation  staff  in  saving  lives.  While  this 
is  commendable,  we  also  need  to  know 
why  there  are  so  few  professionals  in- 
volved in  those  areas  where  the  loss  of 
life  could  be  termed  catastrophic,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  tragic  highway  toll  when 
compared  to  loss  of  Uf e  due  to  aviation 
causes. 

Unfortunately,  this  emphasis  in  the 
hearings  simply  underscores  the  im- 
balance now  existing  wherein  we  have 
55.000  employees  of  the  Ftederal  Aviation 
Administration  who  have  as  their  pri- 
mary business  safety  and,  on  top  of  that. 
we  have  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  which  devotes  85  percent  of 
its  resources  to  its  own  aviation  safety 
programs  and  those  of  the  FAA. 

The  bill  1  am  introducing  today  would 
hegin  to  redress  this  imbalance  and  would 
authorize  the  Board  to  undertake  a  state- 
wide motor  vehicle  accidents  demonstra- 
tion project.  The  purpose  of  this  dem- 
onstration would  be  to  determine  if  the 
focus  by  the  Board  on  motor  vehicle  ac- 
cidents would  result  in  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  death  and  damage  on  our 
highways.  Under  the  project  the  Board 
would  select  a  State  whose  geography, 
urban-rural  population  and  highways, 
weather,  and  other  characteristics  and 
conditions,  which  the  Board  deems  rele- 
vant, make  such  State  representative  of 
the  conditions  and  highways  existing  In 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  bill  authorizes 
$4  million  for  the  demonstration  project 
The  Board  would  be  required  to  inves- 
tigate in  the  selected  State  all  motor 
vehicle  accidents  which  involve  a  fa- 
tality and  on  a  selected  basis  the  motor 
vehicle  accidents  which  do  not  involve 
a  fatality. 

This  demonstration  project  and  the 
provisions  providing  the  Board  with  the 
authority  which  it  now  has  in  the  avia- 
tion mode,  but  which  are  lacking  in  its 
surface  investigation  work,  will  begin  to 
correct  existing  imbalances.  And  upon  re- 
ceipt of  these   authorities,   the   Safety 


Board  should  be  provided  with  the  ad- 
ditional resources  to  enable  them  to  at- 
tack the  overall  transportation  acci- 
dent problems. 

In  introducing  this  measure,  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  do  so  with  the  (iual  mtention  of 
responding  to  what  I  term  the  real  prior- 
itles  for  the  Safety  Boar*  as  illuminated 
through  the  recent  hearings— an  hide- 
pendent  status  with  authorities  broad- 
ened m  those  areas  of  critical  need,  such 
as  highway  and  pipeUne  safety— and  at 
the  same  time  assurhig  the  hidependence 
of  the  Board  both  in  fact  and  in  appear- 
ance. While  quesUons  of  executive  inter- 
ference were  raised  during  the  hearings 
these  allegations  were  not  advanced  with 
respect  to  the  substantive  safety  work  of 
the  Board.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  Board  has  done 
an  outstandhig  job  and  that  there  has 
been  no  effort  to  compromise  or  interfere 
with  respect  to  its  substantive  safety 
responsibilities. 

As  a  result  of  these  hearings.  S.  2401 
has  been  Introduced  by  the  chakman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson),  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee's  Aviation  Subcommittee  the 
distmguished  junior  Sei»tor  from 'Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Cannon)  .  Identical  legislation 
was  hitroduced  on  the  House  side  by 
Representative  Adams. 

In  my  review  of  the  hearings  held  by 
the  subcommittee.  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  a  need  for  giving  strength  to  the 
Safety  Board  through  establishhig  it  as 
an  independent  agency. 

I  likewise  am  convmcied  that  to  achieve 
this  goal  it  is  not  necessary  to  drasUcally 
change  the  structure  of  thje  Safety  Board 
which  would  be  the  result  if  legislation 
la^  ^  °^  similar  to  S.  2401  became 

Thus,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  would 
be  an  error  of  costly  proportion  to  "struc- 
ture out"  the  successful  five-member 
board  system  which  now  Constitutes  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board  in 
the  hopes  that  through  substitution  of  a 
smgle  admmistrator  the  agency  and  its 
functions  would  be  "depoUticized." 

I  was  encouraged  in  reading  Repre- 
sentative Adams'  hitroductory  remarks 
that  he  is  not  "completely  convinced"  of 
the  desirability  of  placing  this  respon- 
sibility in  a  smgle  admlnistiator  the 
Congressman  stated: 

On  the  one  hand,  I  Btrongljr  believe  in  the 
concept  of  an  independent  agency  which  can 
speak  Its  mind  without  budgetary  mtlmlda- 
tlon.  On  the  other  hand,  I  ana  not  complete- 
ly convinced  that  the  best  way  to  proceed  Is 
by  concentrating,  In  the  hands  of  one  trans- 
portation safety  expert,  th«  authority  to 
make  vlUl  recommendations  I  believe  the 
present  Board  has  done  a  very  commendable 
job  given  the  Umltatlons  of  the  legal  and  ad- 
ministrative structure  In  which  the  Congress 
placed  it.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  actual 
structxire  of  the  new  Agency  shoiUd  be  the 
subject  of  testimony  and  careful  consider- 
ation before  a  final  decision  is  made. 

n  we  are  looking  for  hidependence.  our 
best  opportunity  for  fhidhag  it^-as  dem- 
onstrated by  the  record  of  countless 
boards,  commissions,  and  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Safety  Board— comes  with 
a  panel  of  distinguished  officials  rather 
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than  a  stagle  administrator,  who,  though 
he  might  meet  every  requirement  which 
could  conceivably  be  written  into  law, 
could  still  be  the  "President's  man." 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  changes 
which  I  feel  would  not  be  helpful  to  the 
work  of  the  Safety  Board  nor  to  keeping 
with  the  intent  of  Congress  when  the 
Board  was  established,  is  the  desire  for  a 
single  administrator  to  replace  the  five- 
member  Board. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  proponents  of 
this  recommendation  to  change  to  what 
perhaps  could  be  called  a  "safety  czar," 
believe  that  a  single  stdministrator  would 
be  more  free  from  the  influence  of  the 
Executive  branch  than  is  the  present 
Board. 

Prom  what  I  know  of  the  Government 
process  and  the  structure  of  various  Fed- 
eral organizations,  whether  they  be  mde- 
pendent  agencies,  or  major  departments, 
this  is  a  dubious  proposition.  It  can  be 
argued  that  the  Executive's  strength 
takes  stronger  root  when  a  specific  func- 
tion is  under  the  control  of  a  single  ap- 
pointee rather  than  under  the  direction 
of  a  commission  or  board  serving  stag- 
gered terms.  A  collegial  Board,  such  as 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  made  up  of  an  uneven  number 
of  members  with  staggered  terms,  and 
no  more  than  a  simple  majority  of  whom 
shall  be  of  the  President's  party,  is  ob- 
viously more  resistant  to  White  House 
pressures — or  pressure,  for  that  matter, 
from  any  other  source — than  would  be  a 
single  administrator,  no  matter  who  hap- 
pens to  hold  the  office  of  President. 

With  one  nomination  a  President 
could  insure  the  implementation  of  his 
policies.  Regardless  of  how  you  legisla- 
tively attempt  to  cut  the  administrative 
cake  with  slices  so  thin  to  make  political 
affiliation  meaningless,  or  so  thick  to  be 
poUticaUy  hidlgesUble— the  end  result  is 
that  the  cake  is  eaten,  meaning  that  the 
single  appointee  is  still  the  product  of  a 
poUtical  decision. 

So,  in  one  man,  rather  than  a  board 
of  five  individuals  appointed  over  a 
period  of  years,  we  would  have  a  100 
percent  White  House  man  with  no  pro- 
vision at  ail  for  even  so  much  as  a  mi- 
nority view,  let  alone  an  opportunity 
for  dissent. 

Mr.  President,  the  original  intent  of 
the  Congress  was  to  establish  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board  as  an 
independent  agency.  The  legislation 
clearly  states: 

In  the  exercise  of  Its  functions,  powers, 
and  duties,  the  Board  shall  be  Independent 
of  the  Secretary  and  other  officers  of  the 
Department. 

It  was  placed  in  the  Department  for 
administrative  purposes. 

However,  the  committee  hearings 
demonstrated  that  even  in  Congress  it- 
self, there  is  confusion  over  the  status 
of  the  Board.  One  of  the  documents  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee, 
the  committee  which  held  the  hearings 
and  wrote  the  report  for  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  shows  the  Board  as  part 
of  the  Transportation  Department  and 
not  as  an  independent  board. 


There  appears  to  be  similar  misunder- 
standing in  the  minds  of  the  public  and 
the  press.  The  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  m  its  1971  armual  report  to 
the  Congress  called  this  to  our  attention 
as  follows: 

Unfortunately,  since  the  Inception  of  the 
Board,  its  status  within  the  Department  has 
been  misunderstood  by  the  media,  the  public, 
and  other  government  agencies.  Too  often 
It  has  been  assumed  that  the  Board  Is  not 
Independent,  but  a  subordinate  part  of  the 
Department,  despite  the  legislative  history 
of  the  Act,  which  makes  It  clear  that  the 
Board  is  fuUy  Independent  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Although  the  Board  Is  convinced  that  there 
has  been  no  Infringement  upon  the  Board's 
independence  by  the  Department,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  lack  of  Independence,  which 
is  broadly  accepted  by  the  public  is  nearly 
as  detrimental  as  would  be  actiial  infringe- 
ment, because  It  serves  to  create  doubts  as 
to  the  objectivity,  to  clarify  Its  status  In  the 
eyes  of  the  public  and  to  substantiate  Its 
independence  by  the  manner  In  which  it  un- 
dertakes its  statutory  responslbUlties.  Never- 
theless, there  remains  an  element  of  doubt, 
prompted  by  its  Inclusion  within  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Department  of  Tranq>ortation. 

I  beUeve  that  we  should  move  to  elimi- 
nate this  doubt  and  to  clarify  the  Safety 
Board's  status  by  making  it  a  completely 
independent  agency. 

That  is  exactly  what  my  bill  pro- 
poses—simply to  provide  for  the  absolute 
independence  of  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  on  the 
independence  of  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board,  the  folly  of  the  con- 
cept of  a  stogie  administrator,  and  the 
Board's  critical  need  for  authorities  in 
the,  surface  modes  similar  to  those  it 
einploys  in  aviation.  All  of  this  is  Im- 
portant and  necessary. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  once  again 
a  matter  which  cries  for  attoitioQ.  The 
Safety  Board  must  have  adequate  re- 
sources to  at  least  make  a  start  toward 
reducing  the  appalling  fatalities  which 
take  place  hourly  on  the  ground. 

With  passage  of  my  bill,  which  will 
free  the  Naticaial  Transportation  Safety 
Board  of  its  ties  with  the  Depcutment  of 
Transportation,  the  record  should  also 
show  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Committee  cm  Appnvriations 
closely  study  the  real  resources  problems 
of  the  agoicy. 

I  am  confident  that  through  such 
scrutiny  by  that  committee,  appropriate 
allocations  would  be  made  of  the  needed 
funds  for  the  Boftrd  to  meet  the  new  re- 
six>nsibllities  imposed  upon  it  by  my  leg- 
islation as  well  as  to  stroigthen  the  ex- 
isting areas  of  operation  where  it  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  that  additional 
fiscal  and  manpower  resources  are  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  we  have 
learned  from  the  recent  hearings  by  the 
Conmaittee  on  Commerce  Subcommittee 
on  Aviation  that  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  has,  with  meager 
financial  resources  and  a  small  staff, 
provided  an  outstandlag  public  service 
in  its  effort  to  achieve  a  sound  program 
of  accident  prevention. 

We  likewise  have  learned  that  what  we 
have    thought    to    be    an   indepoident 


agency,  in  fact,  is  not.  Despite  challenges 
to  the  c<»trary.  I  do  not  believe  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  there  has  been 
interference,  or  influence  in  the  safety 
responsibiUties  of  the  Board. 

In  considering  legislation  to  achieve 
Board  independence,  we  must  be  partic- 
ularly cautious,  that  we  do  not  overreact 
to  a  problem,  for  example,  by  approving 
such  a  drastic  restructuring  that  it  com- 
pletely changes  the  concept  of  the  Board. 
a  Board  that  the  record  reveals  has  com- 
piled a  commendable  record  in  the  safety 
area. 

Instead  of  overreaction,  we  must  have 
a  precise  diagnosis  of  problems  in  Gov- 
ernment and  precise  prescriptions  to  cure 
them. 

The  bill  I  offer  today  doee  Just  that. 
We  will  provide  for  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board.  We  wiU  provide  needed  le- 
gal authorities.  We  will  provide  fw  ade- 
quate resources  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Most  of  all,  Mr.  President,  we  will  pro- 
vide for  the  strengthening  of  an  in- 
stitution which  offers  much  to  m«^iT>g 
America  a  safer  place  hi  which  to  live, 
work,  and  travel. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  ctm- 
sent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3245 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasemhled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  Independence  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5(a)  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1654(a))  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"S«c.  6.  (a)  There  U  hereby  established,  as 
an  Independent  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment,  a  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  (referred  to  hereafter 
In  this  Act  as  'Board') ." 

Sec.  3.  Section  6(f)  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  (49  VS.C.  1654(f))  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  In  order  to  carry  out  Its  functions  the 
Board  is  authM'ized  to — 

(1)  employ  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code;  v""«a 

(2)  appoint  one  or  more  advisory  commit- 
tees composed  of  such  private  citizens  or 
officials  of  Federal.  State,  ot  local  govern- 
ments as  It  deems  desirable,  to  advise  It  with 
respect  to  such  functions; 

(3)  accept  voluntary  and  imcompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3676  of  the  Revised  SUtutes- 

(4 )  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  donations 
of  moneyj  or  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  tangible,  or  Intangible; 

(5)  make  contracts  with  p'ubUc  or  private 
non-proflt  entitles  to  conduct  studies  re- 
lated to  such  functions; 

<6)  cause  an  official  seal  to  be  made  for  the 
Board  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed;  and 

(7)  take  such  other  actions  as  may  be 
required." 

Sec.  3.  Section  5  (1)  of  the  D^>artment  of 
Transportation  Act  (49  VS.C.  1654(1))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  to 
carrying  out  its  functions,  the  Bo«rd  (or,  up- 
on the  authorization  of  the  Board. '  any 
member  thereof  or  any  Bdmlnlstratlve  law 
Judge  assigned  to  or  employed  by  the  Board) 
shall  have  the  power  to  hold  hearings,  sign 
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and  lainM  subpoenas,  •dmlnlater  oaths,  ex- 
amlQS  wttnessm.  aod  raoftlve  evldenoe  at  any 
plaa»  tn,  |lM  United  States  it  may  designate. 

"  (3)  Any  court  of  tiw  United  States  wltMu 
the  Jurladlctloii  of  which  an  Ihqulry  Is  car- 
ried on  may.  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  issued  to  any 
perM>n,  isirue  an  order,  requiring  such  per- 
sons to  appear  (and  produce  the  books, 
papers  and  documents.  If  so  ordered)  and 
give  endenee  touching  the  matter  In  ques- 
tioa:  and,  any  faUuie  to  obey  such  orders  of 
the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court 
as  a  oonteo^t  thereof. ' 

Sec.  4.  Section  5  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1664)  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foltowtag  new  subeeetlons: 

"(pXl)  lb  the  oonduet  oC  tUe  lnv«stlg»> 
tlon  of  surface  trmnqportatlon  aocklenta.  pur- 
nant  to  sutaeotloa  (d)<4)  of  this  section. 
oOcsn,  amiriofees  cr  aganta  duly  designated 
by  the  Baud  upon  presenting  appropriate 
crsdenttaTs.  are  authoriaed  (A)  to  enter  at 
reasonable  ttmM'ln  a  reaaciiable  manner, 
any  pmntoM  wheM  any  rail,  pipeline  or 
hli^way  vehlctee.  facOtty.  or  equipment,  in- 
▼olTe^  in  aa  aecldebt,  is  iDoatad;  (B)  to  Im- 
pound tempomlly  toeh  vtiilcde,  facility, 
egvipment,  or  portUms  thereof  as  may  be 
miinssaii  to  the  investigation  of  an  i 
and  (O)  to  lnq;>ect  and  test  to  th«,^Klent  nec- 
essary such  vehicle,  faculty,  equipment,  or 
portion  thereof. 

"(9)  Ttw  Board  Is  authorised  to  obtain, 
with  or  wMhout  relnAuraeaMnt,  a  oopy  of 
the  x«port  of  the  autopsy  performed  by 
«Ut»  or  local  oAdals  on  any  person  who 
dies  as  a  result  of  having  been  Invcdved  In  a 
railroad,  highway,  or  pipeline  accident  and, 
tf  naceasary,  the  Board  may  order  the  au- 
tbpaji  or  seek  other  tests  of  such  persons  as 
may  lie  necessary  to  the  investigation  of  the 
accident:  Providad.  That  to  the  extent  con- 
alstent  with  the  need  of  the  accident  Investi- 
gatlOD.  provUtons  of  local  law  protecting 
religious  beliefs  with  respect  to  autopsies 
shall  be  observed. 

"(q)(l)  Following  any  Investigation  con- 
ducted, pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  (4)  of 
this  section,  the  Board  shall  report  the  facts, 
eoDdltloxu,  and  drcumstanoes  relating  to 
each  accident  and  the  probahle  cause  there- 
of; such  report  shall  be  made  puhllo  and  be 
In  such  form  and  manner  as  may  be  deemed 
by  the  Board  to  be  In  the  pullc  Interest. 

"(3)  Ho  part  of  aity  report  or  reports  of 
the  Board  relating  to  such  accident,  or  the 
investigation  thereof,  alhall  be  admitted  as 
evidence  or  used  In  suits  or  actions  for  dam- 
agas  growing  out  of  any  matter  mentioned 
In  such  report  or  reporte. 

"(r)  In  order  to  determine  if  a  greater 
focus  on  motor  vehicle  accidents  by  the 
Board  would  significantly  reduce  the  number 
Of  motor  vehicle  accidents  and  fatalities,  the 
Board  is  authorized,  with  the  i4>proval  of 
the  Oovernor  and  In  oooperatioa  with  the 
State  transportation  or  highway  depart- 
ment, to  carry  out  a  statewide  motor  vehicle 
accidents  denkonstratlon  projecte.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  piroject,  the  Board  shall  select 
a  Stete  whoae  geography,  urban-rural  popu- 
lation and  highways,  weather,  and  other 
characteristics  and  conditions,  which  the 
Bockfd  deems  relevant,  malce  such  State  rep- 
resentative of  the  conditions  tuid  highways 
existing  In  the  Nation.  The  ^oard  shaU  In- 
vastlgate  In  such  State  aU  motor  vehicle 
acddente  which  Involve  a  fatality  and  shall 
Investigate,  on  a'  selective  basis,  the  motor 
vehicle  aecldanta  which  do  not  Involve  a 
fatality." 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
nibeect^  d}  of  Section  6  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ttamportetlon  Act  (40  UJS.C.  1664) 
4  million  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30. 1976. 


Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  ninety  days  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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By  Mr.  CASE: 

S.  3246.  A  bill  to  amend"  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Act 
in  order  to  extend  existing  provisions  of 
law  under  which  income  guidelines  are 
established  for  reduced  price  lunches. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  legislation  to  continue  the 
major  improvement  we  made  in  the  re- 
duced-price lunch  program  last  year. 
Traditionally  school  lunches  have  been 
made  available  free  to  the  poor  and  on 
a  reduced  price  basis  to  children  of 
people  of  lower  income.  In  the  past  one 
qualified  for  participation  in  the 
reducediprice  lunch  program  if  the  fam- 
ily income  was  no  more  than  50  percent 
aboveihe  poverty  level.  Lest  year  that 
was^panded  to  75  percoit  above  the 
srty   level   to   insure   that  working 

[milles  could  participate  in  the  school 
lunch  program. 

Unfortunately  this  new  provision  of 
the  law  was  not  implemented  until  rather 
late  in  the  school  year.  But,  nonethe- 
less, participation  has  been,  good.  In  New 
Jersey  alone  67  school  districts  have 
adopted  the  new  reduced  price  scale. 
These  67  school  districts  are  in  19  of 
our  21  counties  including  cities  such  as 
East  Brunswick,  Woodbridge,  Long 
Branch,  Neptune,  Clifton,  Newark,  and 
Atlantic  City. 

Other  towns  in  New  Jersey  include 
Newton,  Berkeley  Heights,  Phillips- 
burg,  Belvldere,  Folsom,  Moorestown, 
Berlin,  Haddon  Heights,  Woodbine,  Elk 
Township,  Kingsway,  Point  Pleasant 
Borough.  Stafford  TowniAip,  Franklin 
Township,  Eatontown,  Pleasantville, 
Bass  River,  Mount  Laurel,  Camden 
County,  Lindenwald,  Somerville,  French- 
town.  Union  Township,  Highland 
Park,  Middlesex-Piscataway,  Wood- 
bridge,  Tuckerton,  Clifton,  Salem  City, 
and  Pennsvllle. 

Approximately  15,000  children  in  New 
Jersey  have  be«i  able  to  participate  in 
the  reduced  price  lunch  program  because 
of  this  change  in  the  law  adopted  last 
year. 

Implementation  of  this  new  program  is 
optional.  Some  school  districts  and  State 
food  service  directors  have  hesitated  to 
initiate  the  program  because  they  were 
unsure  Congress  would  continue  it.  The 
amendment  I  introduce  will  assure  con- 
tinuation of  the  reduced  price  lunch  pro- 
gram so  that  its  efficacy  can  be  fully 
tested.  I  think  we  will  see,  after  a  reason- 
able time  has  passed,  that  this  is  an  im- 
portant innovation  of  special  importance 
to  hard-pressed  working  families. 

Last  year  the  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  and  General  Legisla- 
tion Subcommittee,  Senator  Allen,  gra- 
ciously accepted  this  ameiximent.  And  I 
know  this  proposal  has  warm  support  on 
the  Agriculture  and  Pore»try  Commit- 
tee. I  hope  the  committee  will  see  fit  to 
continue  the  expanded  reduced  price 
school  lunch  program  for  working 
families. 


By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 

S.  3254.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  requhne  licensees 
and  contractors  to  accept  greater  finan- 
cial responsibilities.  Referred  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  AtcHnlc  Enerty- 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  repeal  major 
portions  of  the  Price- Anderson  Act;  it  is 
the  same  bill  which  I  first  introduced  In 
May  1971. 

PBICE- ANDERSON    SHOWDOWN   THIS   YKAB? 

The  Price-Anderson  Act,  which  Is  sec- 
tion 170  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  does 
not  expire  until  1977.  However,  nuclear 
utilities  are  pressing  for  con£^«ssional 
action  this  year  on  its  renetral  or  modi- 
fication, according  to  JCAE  Chairman 
Melvin  Price  of  Illinois. 

I  have  long  advocated  r^ealing  most 
of  the  Price-Anderson  Act  for  reasons 
which  I  reiterated  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  20,  1974,  pages  7403 
and  7422.  | 

My  bill  deals  with  the  aCt  only  as  it 
applies  to  the  civilian  nuclear  power  in- 
dustry, not  military  or  Government 
atomic  operations.  Furthermore,  my  bill 
retains  several  provisions  of  the  present 
law  which  pertain  to  waivers  of  defense 
and  no-fault  features  for  civilian  nu- 
clear plants.  Nuclear  powtrplants  and 
fuel  reprocessing  facilities  create  a  man- 
made  hazard  of  truly  unique  magnitude 
and  character  which  require  retaining 
these  existing  provisions  to  help  the  in- 
jured parties. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  colleagues 
can  examine  these  provlsloDs  and  com- 
pare my  bill  with  the  preset  law,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
bill  be  printed  at  the  end  of  these  re- 
marks as  exhibit  I,  and  the  text  of  sec- 
tion 170  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  as  it 
now  is  in  force  be  printed  us  exhibit  n. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.! 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.)       I 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  if  Con- 
gress does  repeal  major  parts  of  the 
Price-Anderson  Act  it  will  have  to  deal 
with  an  Issue  omitted  in  oiy  bill:  con- 
tinuation versus  termlnaiion  of  the 
Price-Anderson  protection  iJready  given 
utilities  on  every  nuclear  plant  for  which 
the  AEC  has  granted  either  a  construc- 
tion license  or  an  operating  license — 
about  100  plants  in  all  so  far.  If  the 
Price-Anderson  Act  is  creating  a  public 
hazard,  what  justification  is  there  for 
letting  100  plants  each  operate  for  40 
years  under  its  provisions? 

WHAT.  HAPFENXD  IN  1BS77 

Electric  utilities  were  adamant  in  1957 
that  they  would  grind  the  civilian  nu- 
clear power  program  to  a  dead  halt  if 
they  had  to  stand  liable  for  catastrophic 
accidents.  I  have  read  the  floor  debate 
in  the  House  on  July  1,  1957,  where  Rep- 
resentatives Price  of  niinoia,  Cole  of  New 
York,  and  Van  Zandt  of  Pennsylvania, 
made  that  point  crystal  clear. 

Most  interesting  of  all  trere  the  re- 
marks of  Representative  Chet  Holifikld 
of  California,  «^o  opposed  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act  in  1957,  but  supported  its 
renewal  in  1965.  On  July  1,,1957,  he  told 
the  House  as  follows: 
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I  am  opposing  this  bill  because  It  would 
provide  another  Oovemment  subsidy  to 
atomic  power  development  without  any  com- 
mensurate benefits  to  tax-payers  and  power 
.consumers  .  .  . 

You  were  told  a  few  minutes  ago  that  this 
was  not  to  protect  reactor  owners.  It  was  to 
protect  the  people.  I  tell  you  that  this  re- 
lieves the  reactor  owners  of  their  Uahillty, 
and  It  Indemnifies  the  survivors  of  any  of 
the  families  of  the  people  who  have  been 
killed  by  reactor  explosion  .  .  .  There  Is  only 
one  thing  that  can  protect  you,  and  that  Is 
a  safe  reactor,  or  a  reactor  In  an  Isolated 
position  .  .  . 

Both  a  bomb  and  a  reactor  create  radio- 
activity, deadly  radioactivity,  that  can  go 
through  several  feet  of  concrete  and  steel. 
In  a  reactor,  you  conteln  the  radioactivity 
behind  walls  of  concrete,  steel,  or  lead.  In  a 
bomb,  you  release  the  radioactivity  Into  the 
environment. 

As  long  as  the  controls  work  on  a  reactor, 
you  are  going  to  contain  that  radioactive 
material  inside  this  reactor  .  .  .  The  Inside 
of  a  reactor  becomes  contaminated  to  a  de- 
gree equivalent  to  the  contamination  of  a 
bomb.  As  long  as  it  Is  behind  these  walls,  It 
Is  safe.  If  that  reactor  gets  out  of  ccmtrol 
and  It  explodes,  it  is  spread  over  the  en- 
vironment for  many  miles,  possibly  many 
hundreds  of  miles  .  .  . 

Now  what  do  we  Icnow  about  the  safety 
factors  of  the  large  commercial  types  of  re- 
actors which  are  now  planned?  We  just  do 
not  know  whether  they  will  be  safe  or  not 
because  we  have  not  built  any  of  their 
contemplated  size.  We  are  shooting  In  the 
dark  .  .  .  That  is  why  the  insurance  com- 
panies vrtll  not  cover  these  reactors  to  the 
extent  that  the  people  who  are  building 
them  want  them  covered.  They  do  not 
know  .  .  . 

I  bold  in  my  hand  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  National  Re- 
search Council  ...  I  read  to  you  from 
pages  31  and  32  of  this  report  "As  in  any 
other  areas  of  human  activity,  accidents  are 
bound  to  happen  In  the  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram. The  problem  here  Is  to  set  up  a  large 
enough  margin  of  safety  so  that  accidente 
that  do  occur  are  not  catastrc^hee.  The  most 
serious  possibility  is  that  the  core  of  a  large 
reactor  will  overheat  so  severely  as  to  vi^jor- 
Ize  its  material  completely.  If  the  vapor  were 
released  to  the  air,  It  would  spread  disastrous 
quantities  of  radlocustlvity  over  thousands  of 
square  miles.  Such  an  accident  Is  highly  un- 
likely In  a  prc^>erly  designed  reactor.  Never- 
theless, the  barest  chance  of  Its  ht^penlng 
in  a  highly  populated  area  is  Intolerable." 

Are  you  going  to  cover  up  with  $600  mil- 
lion worth  of  Oovemment  money  a  catas- 
trophe that  wovild  decimate  the  city  of  De- 
troit, that  might  wipe  out  a  hundred 
thousand  people  and  Injure  others  geneti- 
cally for  all  time,  as  well  as  contaminate  the 
land  for  an  undetermined  length  of 
time?  .  .  . 

I  do  not  want  to  stop  this  reactor  busi- 
ness. I  want  them  to  keep  on  making 
them  .  .  .  but  I  know  what  happened  In  the 
case  of  the  Lagoona  Beach  [Fermi]  re- 
actor .  .  . 

I  say  that  until  they  can  tell  you  there  is 
not  going  to  be  a  blowup,  you  Members  of 
Congress  are  taking  upon  your  shoulders  the 
personal  responsibility  for  writing  an  in- 
demnity bill  which  will  give  these  people  the 
coverage  that  they  want  financially,  and  you 
will  have  upon  your  hearte  and  upon  your 
souls  the  responsibility  in  case  there  is  a 
blowup  In  this  field. 

In  the  Senate  there  was  no  debate  on 
the  Price-Anderson  Act  at  all,  and  it 
passed  on  a  voice  vote  August  16,  1957. 

WHAT   HAPPENED   IN    19S6? 

In  1965  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic     Energy     imanimously     recom- 


mended renewal  of  the  Price-Anderson 
Act,  which  was  due  to  expire  in  1967. 
On  September  16,  1965,  Representative 
Price  of  Illinois  told  the  House  as  fol- 
lows: 

We  found  that  despite  the  accumulation  of 
an  impressive  amount  of  operating  data  with 
respect  to  nuclear  reactors  and  other  atomic 
facilities,  the  experience  in  this  field  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  great  nor  the  technology  suf- 
ficiently developed  to  permit  one  to  com- 
pletely rule  out  the  theoretical  possibility 
of  a  catastrophic  nuclear  incident  .  .  . 

The  potentleil  threat  of  uninsurable  liabil- 
ity, the  Ckjmmittee  is  convinced,  requires  an 
extension  of  the  Price-Anderson  legislation. 
Every  witness  representing  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry who  testified  during  oiu"  hearings  In 
June  supported  this  view. 

Unlike  1957.  the  vote  in  the  House  was 
a  rollcall  vote  in  1965.  It  was  338  to  30  in 
favor  or  renewal,  recorded  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  September  16, 1965, 
pages  24048-9.  Many  of  the  very  same 
people  will  be  voting  on  renewal  again  if 
it  comes  to  the  floor  this  year. 

In  the  Senate,  it  was  another  voice  vote 
in  1965. 

THE  REAL  QUESTION  FOE  CONGRESS 

A  statement  was  made  in  1956  which 
sums  up  my  position.  Testifying  before 
the  JCAE,  the  vice  president  of  Liberty 
Mutual  Insurance,  H.  W.  Yount,  said  as 
follows : 

It  is  a  reasonable  question  of  public  policy 
as  to  whether  a  hazard  of  this  magnltuife 
should  t>e  permitted,  if  it  actually  exists  .  .  . 
There   Is   a    serious    question    whether    the 
amount  of  damage  to  persons  and  property 
would  be  worth  the  possible  benefit  accruing 
from  atomic  development.  \ 
Exhibit  1 
S.   3254 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  to  require  licensees  and  contractors  to 
accept  greater  financial  responsibilities 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 21.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended    (42  U.S.C.  2001),   is   amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"i.  In  order  to  protect  the  public,  In  the 
interest  of  the  general  welfare  and  of  the 
common  defense  and  security,  the  United 
States  may  make  funds  available  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  damages  suffered  by  the  public 
from  nuclear  Incldente." 

(b)  Section  53e.  (8)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  limitation  of  llabUity". 

(c)  Section  170  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  170.  Indemnification  and  Liabil- 
rrv. — 

"a.  Each  license  issued  under  section  53, 
63,  81,  103,  or  104  and  each  construction  per- 
mit issued  under  section  185  shaU  have  as  a 
condition  of  the  license  a  requirement  that 
the  licensee  have  and  maintain  financial  pro- 
tection to  cover  public  llabUity  claims.  The 
Commission  shall  require,  as  a  further  con- 
dition of  issuing  a  license,  that  an  applicant 
waive  any  Inununity  from  public  liability 
conferred  by  Federal  or  State  law. 

"b.  In  addition  to  any  other  authority  the 
Commission  may  have,  the  Commission  is 
authorized  until  August  1. 1977.  to  enter  into 
agreements  of  indemnification  with  Ito  con- 
tractors for  the  construction  or  operation  of 
production  or  utilization  facilities  or  other 
activities  under  contracts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  United  States  involving  activities  under 
the  risk  of  public  liability  for  a  substantial 
nuclear  Incident.  In  such  agreements  of  in- 
demnification the  Commission  may  require 


its  contractor  to  provide  and  malntetn  finan- 
cial protection  of  such  a  type  and  In  such 
amounts  gls  the  Commission  shall  determine 
to  be  appropriate  to  cover  public  liability 
arising  out  of  or  in  connection  wlt^  the  con- 
tractual activity,  and  shall  indemnify  the 
persons  indemnified  against  such  claims 
above  the  amount  of  the  financial  protection 
required.  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
may  be  applicable  to  lump  sum  as  weU  as  cost 
tjrpe  contracts  and  to  contracts  and  projecte 
financed  in  whole  or  In  part  by  the  Com- 
mission. A  contractor  with  whom  an  agree- 
ment of  Indemnification  has  been  executed 
and  who  Is  engaged  In  activities  connectMl 
with  the  underground  detonation  of  a  nu- 
clear explosive  device  shall  be  liable,  to  the 
extent  so  indemnified  under  this  section,  for 
injuries  or  damage  sustained  as  a  result  of 
such  detonation  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  would  a  private  person 
acting  as  principal,  and  no  Immumty  or  de- 
fense founded  in  the  Federal,  Stete.  or  mu- 
nicipal character  of  the  contractor  or  of  the 
work  to  be  performed  under  the  contract 
shall  be  effective  to  bar  such  liability. 

"c.  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Commission  shall  use.  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  the  facilities 
and  services  of  private  Insurance  organiaa- 
tions,  and  the  Commission  may  contract  to 
pay  a  reasonable  compensation  for  such  serv- 
ices. Any  contract  made  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  upon  a 
showing  by  the  Commission  that  advertising 
is  not  reasonably  practicable  and  advance 
payments  may  be  made. 

"d.  The  agreement  of  indemnification  may 
contain  such  terms  as  the  Commission  deems 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  Such  agreement  shall  provide  that, 
when  the  Commission  makes  a  determination 
that  the  United  States  will  probably  be  re- 
quired to  make  Indenmlty  paymente  under 
this  section,  the  Commission  shall  collaborate 
with  any  person  indeaoEmlfled  and  zqay  ap- 
prove the  payment  of  any  claim  under  the 
agreement  of  indemnification,  appear 
through  the  Attorney  General  on  behalf  of 
the  person  Indemnified,  take  charge  of  such 
action,  and  settie  or  defend  any  such  action. 
The  Commission  shall  have  final  authority 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  settle  or 
approve  the  settlement  of  any  such  claim  on 
a  fair  and  reasonable  basis  with  due  regard 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such  settlement 
may  include  reasonable  expenses  in  connec- 
Uon  with  the  claim  incurred  by  the  person 
indemnified. 

"e.  After  any  nuclear  Incident  which  will 
probably  require  paymente  by  the  United 
States  under  this  section,  the  Commission 
shaU  make  a  survey  of  the  eauaes  and  extent 
of  damage  which  shall  forthwith  be  reported 
to  the  Joint  Committee,  and,  except  as  for- 
bidden by  the  provisions  of  ch^ter  13  of 
this  Act  or  of  any  other  law  or  Executive 
order,  all  final  findings  shall  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  the  public,  to  the  parties  Involved.  I 
and  to  the  courte.  The  Commission  shall  re- 
port to  the  Joint  Committee  each  year  on 
the  operations  under  this  section. 

"f .  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Commission  may  make  contracts 
In  advance  of  appropriations  and  Incur  obli- 
gations without  regard  to  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Stetutes,  as  amended. 

"g.  The  Commission  Is  authoriaed  untU 
Aug\ist  1,  1977,  to  enter  Into  an  agreement 
of  indemnification  with  any  person  esgi^ed 
In  the  design,  development,  construction, 
operation,  repair,  and  maintenance  or  use  of 
the  nuclear-powered  ship  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 716  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936, 
and  designated  the  'nuclear  ship  Savannah*. 
In  any  such  agreement  of  UMtemnlficatloD 
the  Commission  may  require  such  person  to 
provide  and  maintain  financial  protection  of 
such   a  type  and  in  such  amounts  as  the 
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Oommtwion  ahkll  determine  to  be  appro- 
priate to  eover  public  liability  arUtng  from 
a  nuclear  Iztddent  in  oonnactton  wltta  such 
deaign,  development,  conatruotlon,  operation, 
repair,  maintenance  or  use  and  aball  Indem- 
nify the  person  IndemnUled  against  such 
dalma  above  the  amount  of  tbe  flnandal 
protection  required. 

"ta.  The  CommlMlon  is  autborlaed  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  other  Indemnltora  to 
establish  oooitttnated  procedures  for  the 
prompt  handling,  inTsetlgatlon,  and  settle- 
ment <rf  claims  for  public  liability.  The  Oc»n- 
mlsBlon  and  other  Indemnitors  may  make 
payments  to,- or  for  the  aid  of,  claimants  for 
the  puiposa  of  providing  immediate  assist- 
ance following  a  nuolaur  Incident.  Any  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Commission  shall  be 
aTaUWble  for  such  payments.  Such  payments 
may  be  made  without  securing  releases,  shall 
not  constitute  an  admission  of  the  liability 
of  any  penon  Indamnlfled  or  of  any  Indem- 
nitor, and  shall  operate  as  a  satisfaction  to 
the  extent  thereof  of  any  Anal  settlement  or 
Judgment. 

"1.  (I)  mth  laqwet  to  any  extraordinary 
nuclear  oooozvanoe  to  which  an  Insurance 
policy  or  contract  furnished  as  proof  of 
financial  protection  or  an  Indemnity  agree- 
mant  appllaa  and  which — 

"(a)  arises  out  of  or  results  from  or  oc- 
ean in  the  eotirae  of  the  oonstruotion,  pos- 
SBSslot\,  or  operation  of  a  production  or  utl- 
Uaation  faoUtty.  or 

"(b)  arises  out  of  or  results  from  or  oc- 
curs in  the  course  of  tranq>ortatlon  of 
source  material,  byproduct  material,  or  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  to  or  from  a  production 
or  utillaatlon  facility,  or  ^ 

"(e)  during  the  course  of  the  contract  ao- 
tlTlty  attaaa  out  of  or  results  from  the  pos- 
ssaskm.  operation,  or  use  by  a  OommliBion 
oontraetar  or  subcontraetar  of  a  derioe  utl- 
Uidng  9*clal  nuclear  material  or  byproduct 
material. 

the  Oommlssiop  shall  Inaotporate  provisions 
in  in4sBmlty  agreemeata  with  persons  te- 
f  amd  to  in  subseetton  g.  of  this  seetldn  and 
ocsitractors  \tnder  this  section,  and  shaU  re- 
qulrs  proTlalons  to  be  Inoorporated  in  insur- 
anoe  poUotas  or  cootraeti  fumUhed  m  proof 
of  llnanoial  protaetka.  whlcb  watva  (i)  any 
iHua  or  defense  aa  to  oooduet  of  the  claim- 
ant cr  fault  of  persona  Indsmnifled.  (il)  any 
iaaua  or  defense  as  to  charttable  or  gorem- 
nttntal  immunity,  and  (lit)  any  issue  or  de- 
fense based  on  any  statute  of  limlUtlons  if 
suit  U  insUtuted  within  three  years  from  the 
date  on  whiOh  the  claimant  first  knew,  or 
reasonably  could  have  known,  of  his  injury 
or  damage  and  the  probable  cause  theraof. 
The  waiver  of  any  such  iasua  or  defense  shall 
be  effective  raganlless  of  irttether  such  issue 
or  defense  may  othenrise  be  deemed  Juris- 
dictional or  relating  to  an  element  in  the 
cause  of  action.  When  so  inocnporated.  such 
watvws  shall  be  Judidally  enfraclble  In  ac- 
eordanoe  with  their  terms  by  the  claimant 
against  the  person  Indamnlfled.  Such  waiven 
Shan  not  preoluda  a  defense  based  upon  a 
faflure  to  take  taeeonable  steps  to  mitigate 
damages,  nor  tfiall  suoli  waivers  apply  to  In- 
Jury  or  damaga  to  a  datmant  or  to  a  claim- 
ant's property  which  is  IntenttonaUy  sus- 
tained by  the  claimant  or  whldt  results  tram 
a  nuclear  Incident  Intenttcnally  and  wrong- 
fuUy  caused  by  the  dalmant.  -me  waivan 
authorlaed  In  this  subsection  ShsU,  as  to 
indemnitors,  be  ettoetiva  only  with  respect 
to  those  oUlgatlaos  set  forth  in  the  insur- 
ance poUdes  or  the  oontracte  furnished  as 
pitKif  of  financial  protection  and  In  the  in- 
tfamnlty  sgrsementa.  Such  waivers  shsU  not 
apply  to,  cr  prejudice  the  prosecution  or 
asfanae  of,  any  claim  or  portion  of  daim 
whldi  Is  not  withtai  the  i»oteetion  alTorded 
under  the  teniia  of  msuranoe  p<^des  ot  con- 
traets  furnished  as  proof  of  financial  protec- 
tion, or  Indemnity  agreements. 


"(2)  With  respect  to  any  public  liability 
action  arising  out  of  or  resulting  from  an 
extraordinary  nuclear  occurrence,  the  United 
States  district  court  In  the  district  where 
the  extraordinary  nuclear  occurrence  takes 
place,  or,  In  the  case  of  an  extraordinary  nu- 
clear occurrence  taking  pla«e  outside  the 
TTnlted  Stetes,  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  have 
original  Jurisdiction  without  re^trd  to  the 
dtlfienship  of  any  party  or  the  amount  In 
controversy.  Upon  motion  of  the  defendant 
or  of  the  Commission,  any  sudh  action  pend- 
ing In  any  State  cotirt  or  United  States  dis- 
trict court  shall  be  removed  or  transferred  to 
the  Uillted  States  district  covirt  having  venue 
under  this  subsection.  Process  of  such  dis- 
trict court  shall  be  effective  throughout  the 
United  States." 


ExHiBrr  2 

Atomic  Enzkct  Act  or  1954,  CHhPrni  1, 
SscnoN  a 

1.  In  order  to  protect  the  public  and  to 
encourage  the  development  of  the  atomic 
energy  Industry.  In  the  Intersst  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare  and  of  the  common  defense  and 
security,  the  United  States  may  make  funds 
available  for  a  portion  of  ths  damages  suf- 
fered by  the  public  from  nuclear  incidents, 
and  majhJimlt  the  liability  of  those  persons 
liable  for  such  losses. 

Atoxic  Enebct  Act  of  1954^  Chapter  14 
Sac.  170.  Indemnification  4nd  Limitation 

or  LIABII.ITT. — 

a.  Bach  license  Issued  under  section  lOQ 
or  104  and  each  construction  permit  Issued 
under  section  185  shall,  and  each  license 
Issued  under  section  53,  63,  or  81  may,  have 
as  a  condition  of  the  license  a  requirement 
that  the  license  have  and  maintain  finan- 
cial protection  of  such  type  and  in  such 
amoimts  as  the  Oommlssion  Shall  require  In 
accordance  with  subsection  170  b.  to  cover 
public  liability  claims.  Whenever  such  finan- 
cial protection  Is  required,  it  shall  be  a 
further  condition  of  the  liocnse  that  the 
licensee  execute  and  maintain  an  Indemni- 
fication agreement  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section 170  c.  The  Commlssloin  may  require 
as  a  further  condition  of  Issuing  a  license, 
that  an  applicant  waive  any  immunity  from 
public  liability  conferred  by  federal  or  State 
law. 

b.  The  amount  of  financial  protection  re- 
qtilred  shall  be  the  amount  of  liability  In- 
surance available  from  private  sources,  ex- 
cept that  the  Commission  may  establish  a 
lesser  amount  on  the  basis  of  criteria  set 
forth  in  writing,  which  it  may  revise  from 
time  to  time,  taking  into  consideration  such 
factors  as  the  following:  (1)  the  cost  and 
terms  of  private  insurance,  (2)  the  type, 
size,  and  location  of  the  lioensed  activity 
and  other  factors  pertaining  to  the  hazard, 
and  (3)  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
licensed  activity:  Prowtded,  That  for  facilities 
designed  for  producing  substantial  amounts 
of  electricity  and  having  a  rated  capacity  of 
100,000  electrical  kilowatts  or  more,  the 
amount  of  financial  protection  required  shall 
be  the  maximum  amount  available  from 
private  sources.  Such  financial  protection 
may  include  private  insurance,  private  con- 
tractual Indemnities,  self-Insurance,  other 
proof  of  financial  responsibility,  or  a  com- 
bination of  such  measures. 

c.  The  Commission  shall,  with  respect  to 
licenses  Issued  between  August  30,  1954,  and 
August  1,  1977,  for  which  It  requires  finan- 
cial protection,  agree  to  Indemnify  and  hold 
harmless  the  licensee  and  other  persons 
Indemnified,  as  their  Interest  may  appear, 
from  public  liability  arising  from  nuclear 
Incidents  which  is  in  excess  of  the  level  of 
financial  protection  required  of  the  licensee. 
The  aggregate  Indemnity  for  all  persons  In- 
demnified In  connection  with  each  nuclear 
incident  shall   not  exceed   $100,000,000  in- 


cluding the  reasonable  costs  o|  Investigating 
and  settling  claims  and  defending  suits  for 
damage:  Provided,  however,  That  this 
amount  of  Indemnity  shall  be  seduced  by  the 
amount  that  the  financial  protection  re- 
quired shall  exceed  $60,000,000.  Such  a  con- 
tract of  indemnlflcuttlon  shall  cover  public 
liability  arising  out  of  or  In  cotmectlon  with 
the  licensed  activity.  With  respect  to  any 
production  or  utilization  faclhty  for  which 
a  construction  permit  is  Issued  between 
August  30,  1954,  and  August,  1,  1977,  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  shall  apply 
to  any  license  Issued  for  such  facility  sub- 
sequent to  August  1,  1977. 

d.  In  addition  to  any  other  authority  the 
Commission  may  have,  the  Oommlssion  Is 
authorized  untU  August  1,  1977,  to  enter  Into 
agreements  of  indemnification  with  its  con- 
tractors for  the  construction  or  operation  of 
production  or  utilization  facilities  or  other 
activities  imder  contracts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  United  States  Involving  activities  under 
the  risk  of  public  liability  for  a  substantial 
nuclear  Incident.  In  such  agreements  of  In- 
demnification the  Commission  may  require 
its  contractor  to  provide  and  maintain  finan- 
cial protection  of  such  a  type  and  In  such 
amounts  as  the  Commission  shall  determine 
to  be  appropriate  to  cover  public  liability 
arising  out  of  or  In  connection  -with  the  con- 
tractual activity,  and  shall  indemnify  the 
persons  Indemnified  against  such  claims 
above  the  amount  of  the  financial  protection 
required,  In  the  amount  of  $600,000,000,  In- 
cluding the  reasonable  costs  of  Investigating 
and  settling  claims  and  defending  suits  for 
damage  in  the  aggregate  for  all  persons  In- 
demnified in  connection  with  such  contract 
and  for  each  nuclear  Incident:  Provided,  That 
this  amount  of  Indemnity  shaai  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  that  the  finandal  protection 
required  shall  exceed  $60,000,000:  Provided 
further.  That  In  the  case  of  nuclear  Incidents 
occurring  outside  the  United  States,  the 
amount  of  the  Indemnity  provided  by  the 
Commission  shall  not  exceed  $100,000,000. 
The  provisions  of  this  subsection  may  be  ap- 
plicable to  lump  svun  as  well  as  cost  type  con- 
tracts and  to  contracts  and  projects  financed 
in  whole  or  In  part  by  the  Cbmmlsslon.  A 
contractor  with  whom  an  agreement  of  in- 
demnification has  been  executed  and  who  is 
engaged  in  activities  connected  with  the  un- 
derground detonation  of  a  nudear  explosive 
device  shall  l)e  liable,  to  the  extent  so  In- 
demnified under  this  section,  for  Injuries  or 
damage  sustained  as  a  result  of  such  detona- 
tion in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  would  a  private  person  acting  as  prin- 
cipal, and  no  immunity  or  defense  foimded  In 
the  Federal,  State,  or  munlclpsQ  character  of 
the  contractor  or  of  the  work  to  be  performed 
under  the  contract  shall  be  effective  to  bar 
such  liability. 

e.  The  aggregate  liability  for  a  single  nu- 
clear Incident  of  persons  Indemhifled,  Includ- 
ing the  reasonable  costs  of  Investigating  and 
settling  claims  and  defending  suits  for  dam- 
age, shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $500,000,000 
together  with  the  amount  of  financial  pro- 
tection required  of  the  licensee  or  contractor: 
Provided,  however.  That  such  aggregate  11a- 
bUity  shall  In  no  event  exceed  the  sum  of 
$560,000,000:  Provided  further.  That  with 
respect  to  any  nuclear  Incident  occurring  out- 
side of  the  United  States  to  which  an  agree- 
ment of  Indemnification  entered  Into  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  170  d.  Is  appli- 
cable, such  aggregate  llabUlty  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  $100,00aooo  together 
with  the  amount  of  financial  protection  re- 
quired of  the  contractor. 

f .  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  collect 
a  fee  from  all  persons  with  whom  an  In- 
denuilflcatlon  agreement  Is  esecuted  under 
this  section.  This  fee  shall  be  $30  per  year 
per  thousand  kllowatte  of  thermal  energy 
capacity  for  facilities  licensed  under  section 
103.  For  facilities  licensed  under  section  104, 


and^  for  construction  permite  under  section 
'  186,'  the  Commission  Is  authorized  to  reduce 
the  fee  set  forth  above.  The  Commission  shall 
'establish  criteria  In  writing  for  determina- 
tion of  the  fee  for  facilities  licensed  under 
'section  104,  taking  into  consideration  such 
factors  as   (1)   the  type,  size,  and  location 
of  facility  Involved,  and  other  factors  pertam- 
ing  to  the  hazard,  and  (2)   the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  facility.  For  other  licenses, 
the  Commission  shall  collect  such  nominal 
fees  as  it  deems  appropriate.  No  fee  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  less  than  $100  per 
year. 

g.  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Commission  shall  use,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  the  facilities 
and  services  of  private  insurance  organiza- 
tions, and  the  compensation  for  such  serv- 
ices. Any  contract  made  under  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  may  be  made  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  upon  a  show- 
ing by  the  Commission  that  advertising  is  not 
reasonably  practicable  and  advance  payments 
may  be  made. 

h.  The  agreement  of  Indemnification  may 
contain  such  terms  as  the  commission  deems 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  Such  agreement  shall  provide  that, 
when  the  Commission  makes  a  determination 
that  the  United  States  will  probably  be  re- 
quired to  make  Indemnity  payments  under 
this  section,  the  Commission  shall  collab- 
orate with  any  person  Indemnified  and  may 
approve  the  payment  of  any  claim  under 
the  agreement  of  Indemnification,  appear 
through  the  Attorney  General  on  behalf  of 
the  person  Indemnified,  take  charge  of  such 
action,  and  settle  or  defend  any  such  action. 
The  Commission  shall  have  final  authority  on 
behalf  of  the  United  Stetes  to  settle  or  ap- 
prove the  settlement  of  any  such  claim  on  a 
fair  and  reasonable  basis  with  due  regard  for 
the  piirposes  of  this  Act.  Such  settlement 
may  Include  reasonable  expenses  In  connec- 
tion with  the  claUn  Incurred  by  the  person 
Indenuilfled. 

1.  After  any  nuclear  Incident  which  will 
probably  require  paymente  by  the  United 
Stetes  under  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  make  a  survey  of  the  causes  and  ex- 
tent of  damage  which  shall  fwthwlth  be 
reported  to  the  Joint  Committee,  and,  ex- 
cept as  forbidden  by  the  provisions  on  chap- 
ter 12  of  this  Act  or  any  other  law  or  Exec- 
utive order,  all  final  findings  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public,  to  the  parties  In- 
volved and  to  the  courte.  The  Commission 
shall  report  to  the  Joint  Committee  by  April 
1, 1958,  and  every  year  thereafter  on  the  oper- 
ations under  this  section. 

J.  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Commission  may  make  contracte 
in  advance  of  appropriations  and  Incur  obli- 
gations without  regard  to  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended. 

k.  With  respect  to  any  license  Issued  pur- 
suant to  section  53,  63,  81,  I04a,  or  104e. 
for  the  conduct  of  educational  activities  to 
a  person  found  by  the  Oommlssion  to  be  a 
nonprofit  educational  institution,  the  Com- 
mission shall  exempt  such  licenses  from  the 
financial  protection  requirement  of  subsec- 
tion 170a.  With  respect  to  licenses  issued 
between  August  30,  1954,  and  August  1,  1977, 
for  which  the  Commission  grants  such 
exemption. 

(1)  the  Commission  shall  agree  to  in- 
demnify and  hold  harmless  the  licensee  and 
other  persons  Indemnified,  as  their  Intereste 
may  appear,  from  public  liability  In  excess 
of  $250,000,  arising  from  nuclear  Incidente. 
The  aggregate  Indemnity  for  all  persons  In- 
demnified in  connection  with  each  nuclear 
incident  shall  not  exceed  $500,000,000,  In- 
cluding the  reasonable  cost  of  Investigating 
and  settling  claims  and  defending  suite  for 
damage; 


(2)  such  contracte  of  Indemnification  shall 
cover  public  liability  arising  out  ot  or  in 
connection  with  the  licensed  activity;  and 
shall  Include  damage  to  property  of  persons 
indemnified,  except  prop>erty  which  Is  located 
at  the  site  of  and  used  In  connection  vrtth 
the  activity  where  the  nuclear  Incident  oc- 
curs; and 

(3)  such  contracte  of  Indemnification, 
when  entered  into  with  a  licensee  having 
immunity  from  public  liability  because  It  Is 
a  Stete  agency,  shall  provide  also  that  the 
Commission  shall  make  paymente  \mder  the 
contract  on  account  of  activities  of  the  li- 
censee in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  Commission  would  be  required 
to  do  if  the  licensee  were  not  such  a  Stete 
agency. 

Any  licensee  may  waive  an  exemption  to 
which  It  Is  entitled  under  this  subsection. 
With  respect  to  any  production  or  utiliza- 
tion facility  for  which  a  construction  permit 
is  Issued  between  August  30,  1954,  and  Au- 
gust 1,  1977,  the  requlremente  of  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  to  any  license  issued  for 
such  facility  subsequent  to  August  1,  1977. 
1.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  until 
August  1,  1977,  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
of  indemnification  with  any  person  engaged 
in  the  design,  development,  construction, 
operation,  repair,  and  maintenance  or  use  of 
the  nuclear-powered  ship  autborlzed  by  sec- 
tion 716  of  the  Merehant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
and  designated  the  nuclear  ship  Savannah. 
In  any  such  agreement  of  Indemnification 
the  Commission  may  require  such  person  to 
provide  and  maintain  financial  protection  of 
such  a  type  and  In  such  amounte  as  the 
Commission  shall  determine  to  be  appropri- 
ate to  cover  public  liafblllty  arising  from  a 
nucleco'  incident  In  connectlcm  with  sudi 
design,  development,  construction,  opera- 
tion, repair,  maintenance  or  use  and  shall 
Indemnify  the  person  indemnified  against 
such  claims  above  the  amount  of  the  finan- 
cial protection  required,  in  the  amount  of 
$500,000,000  including  the  reasonable  coste 
of  investigating  and  settling  claims  and  de- 
fending suite  for  damage  In  the  aggregate 
for  all  persons  indemnified  in  connection 
with  each  nudear  inddent:  Provided,  That 
this  amount  of  indemnity  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  that  the  financial  protection 
required  shall  exceed  $60,000,000. 

m.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  agreemente  with  other  Indemnitors  to 
estebllsh  coordinated  procedures  for  the 
pron^t  handling,  investigation,  and  settle- 
ment of  claims  tor  public  liability.  The  Com- 
mission and  other  indemnitors  may  make 
payments  to,  or  for  the  aid  of,  clalmante  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  Immediate  assist- 
ance following  a  nuclear  Inddent.  Any  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Commission  shall  be 
available  for  such  paymente.  Such  paymente 
may  be  made  without  securing  rdeases,  shall 
not  constitute  an  admission  of  the  liability 
of  any  person  indemnified  or  of  any  indemni- 
tor, and  shall  operate  as  a  satisfaction  to  the 
extent  thereof  of  any  final  settlement  or 
judgment. 

n.  (1)  '\^th  respect  to  any  extraordinary 
nuclear  occurrence  to  which  an  insurance 
policy  or  contract  furnished  as  proof  of  finan- 
cial protection  or  an  Indemnity  agreement 
applies  and  which — 

(a)  arises  out  of  or  reeulte  from  or  occurs 
In  the  course  of  the  construction,  possession, 
or  operation  of  a  production  or  utilization 
facility,  OT 

<b)  arises  out  of  or  resulto  from  or  occurs 
in  the  course  of  transportetlon  of  source 
material,  byproduct  material,  or  special  nu- 
clear material  to  or  from  a  production  or 
utilization  facility,  or 

(c)  during  the  course  of  the  contract  ac- 
tivity arises  out  of  or  resulto  from  the  pos- 
sessimi,  operation,  or  use  by  a  Commission 
contractor  or  subcontractor  of  a  device  utiliz- 


ing special   nuclear  material   or   byproduct 
material, 

the  Commission  may  incorporate  provisionB 
m  Indemnity  agreemente  with  licensees  and 
contractors  under  this  section,  and  may  re- 
quire provisions  to  be  Incorporated  In  instir- 
ance  policies  or  contracte  furnished  as  proof 
of  financial  protection,  which  waive  (I)  any 
Issue  or  defense  as  to  conduct  of  the  claim- 
ant or  fault  of  persons  Indemnified,  (11)  any 
Issue  or  defense  as  to  charlteble  ot  govern- 
mental Immunity,  «md  (Ul)  any  Issue  or  de- 
fense based  on  any  statute  of  limitations  if 
suit  Is  Instituted  within  three  years  frMn  the 
date  on  which  the  claimant  first  luew,  ot 
reasonably  could  have  known,  of  his  injury 
or  damage  and  the  cause  thereof,  but  in  no 
event  more  than  ten  years  after  the  date  of 
the  nuclear  Incident.  The  waiver  of  any  such 
issue  or  defense  shall  be  effective  regardless 
of  whether  such  Issue  or  defense  may  other- 
wise be  deemed  Jurisdictional  or  relating  to 
an  element  In  the  cause  of  action.  When  so 
Incorporated,  such  waivers  shall  be  judidally 
enforclble  In  accordance  with  their  terms  by 
the  claimant  against  the  person  indemnified. 
Such  waivers  shall  not  predude  a  defense 
based  upon  a  failure  to  take  reasonable  steps 
to  mitigate  damages,  nor  shall  such  wsJvers 
apply  to  Injury  or  damage  to  a  claimant  or 
to  a  claimant's  property  which  Is  Intention- 
ally sustained  by  the  claimant  or  which  re- 
suite  from  a  nuclear  incident  intentionally 
and  wrongfully  caused  by  the  claimant.  The 
waivers  authorized  in  this  subsection  shall, 
as  to  indemnitors,  be  effective  only  with  re- 
spect to  those  obligations  set  forth  in  the 
Insurance  policies  or  the  contracte  furnished 
as  proof  of  financial  protection  and  in  the 
indemnity  agreemente.  Such  waivers  shall 
not  apply  to,  or  prejudice  the  prosecution  or 
defense  of,  any  claim  or  portion  of  daim 
which  is  not  within  the  protection  afforded 
under  (1)  the  terms  of  insurance  polldes  or 
contracte  furnished  as  proof  of  financial  pro- 
tection, or  Indemnity  agreemente,  and  (11) 
the  limit  of  liability  provisions  of  subsection 
170e. 

(2)  With  respect  to  any  public  llabUlty 
action  arising  out  of  or  resvdtlng  from  an 
extraordinary  nuclear  occurrence,  the  United 
Stetes  district  cotirt  In  the  district  where  the 
extraordinary  nuclear  occurrence  takes  place, 
or  In  the  case  of  an  extraordinary  nuclear 
occurrence  taking  place  outside  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  District  Court  fOT 
the  District  of  Coliunbia,  shall  have  original 
jurisdiction  without  regard  to  the  citizenship 
of  any  party  or  the  amount  In  controversy. 
Upon  motion  of  the  defendant  or  of  the  Com- 
mission, any  such  action  pending  In  any 
State  court  or  United  States  district  court 
shall  be  removed  or  transferred  to  the  United 
States  district  court  having  venue  under  this 
subsection.  Process  of  such  district  court 
shall  be  effective  throughout  the  United 
States. 

o.  Whenever  the  United  States  district 
court  In  the  district  where  a  nuclear  incident 
occurs,  or  the  United  States  District' Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  In  case  of  a 
nuclear  Incident  occurring  outside  the 
United  States,  determines  upon  the  petition 
of  any  Indemnitor  or  other  interested  per- 
son that  public  llabUlty  from  a  single  nu- 
clear Incident  may  exceed  the  limit  of  llabU- 
lty under  subsection  170e. : 

( 1 )  Total  paymente  made  by  or  for  aU  in- 
demnitors as  a  resiilt  of  such  nuclear  inci- 
dent shall  not  exceed  15  per  centum  of  such 
limit  of  llabUlty  without  the  prior  approval 
of  such  court; 

(2)  The  court  shall  not  authorize  pay- 
mente in  excess  of  15  per  centum  of  such 
limit  of  llabUlty  unless  the  court  determtoes 
that  such  paymente  are  or  wlU  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  plan  of  distribution  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  court  or  such  pay- 
mente are  not  likely  to  prejudice  the  sub- 
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■equant  adoption  and  Implementation  by 
the  court  of  a  plan  of  distribution  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  (o); 
and 

(8)  The  Con.mlsBlon  shall,  and  any  other 
Indemnitor  or  other  interested  person  may, 
submit  to  such  district  court  a  plan  for  the 
disposition  of  pending  claims  and  for  the 
distribution  of  remaining  funds  available. 
Such  a  plan  shall  Include  an  allocation  of 
appropriate  amounts  for  personal  injury 
claims,  property  damage  claims,  and  possible 
latent  injury  claims  which  may  not  be  dis- 
covered until  a  later  time.  Such  court  shall 
have  all  power  necessary  to  approve,  disap- 
prove, or  modify  plans  proposed,  or  to  adopt 
another  plan:  and  to  determine  the  propor- 
tionate share  of  funds  available  for  each 
claimant.  The  Commission,  any  ^ther  indem- 
nitor, and  any  person  IndemnQled  shall  be 
entitled  to  such  orders  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  implement  and  enfmve  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  including  orders  limit- 
ing the  llabUlty  of  the  persons  Indemnified. 
orders  approving  or  modifying  the  plan, 
orders  staying  the  payment  of  claims  and  the 
execution  of<  court  Judgments,  orders  appor- 
tioning the  payments  to  be  made  to  claim- 
ants, and  orden  permitting  partial  payments 
to  be  made  before  final  determination  of  the 
total  claims.  The  orders  of  such  court  shall 
be  effective  throughout  the  United  States. 


March  27,  1974. 


By  Mr.  TDNNEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MAORusoir,  and  Mr.  Conow) 
(by  request) : 

8.  3255.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  la- 
beling of  maj<»-  appliances  and  motor 
vehicles  to  promote  and  effect  energy 
ccoaervatioci,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce.   

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
trodiKlng  by  request  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senators  MiavTTsojr  and  Cot- 
ton, the  National  Appliance  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Energy  Lobdlng  Act  of  1974. 
This  bill,  which  would  require  that  prod- 
ucts be  labeled  with  regard  to  their  en- 
ergy consumption  characteristics,  is  part 
of  the  "new"  energy  Initiative  which 
President  Nixon  described  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  message. 

I  welcome  this  initiative,  even  though 
the  Senate  passed  8.  2176  last  Dec^n- 
.  ber  10  with  provisions  that  parallel  those 
contained  in  the  administration's  pro- 
posal. When  I  introduced  my  appliance 
labeling  bill  almost  exactly  1  year  ago, 
and  held  hearings  on  it  last  summer,  the 
admlnlstratkb  (vposed  the  bill  as  being 
unnecessary.  The  Senate,  however,  had 
the  foresight  to  see  the  Importance  of 
this  legislation,  and  overwhelmingly 
passed  8. 2176  as  a  ccnnprdiensive  energy 
conservation  measure  which  contained 
mandatory  labeling  requirements  for  ap- 
pliances and  automobiles.  I  welcome  the 
administration's  belated  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  this  legislation.  While 
I  have  some  concern  over  sevezal  of  the 
specifics  of  the  admlzdstratlon's  pro- 
posal, I  believe  ttielr  bill  deserves  consid- 
eration, and  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  am 
introducing  it  today. 

In  my  (pinion,  the  most  Important 
aspect  of  any  labeling  provisions  is  its 
ability  to  inform  American  consumers 
of  the  financial  advantages  of  purchas- 
ing products  which  are  energy  efficient. 
When  my  ai«>llance  labeling  bill  was 
first  Introduced  last  spring,  it  focused 
on  disclosure  of  the  energy  efOclency  of 
the  product.  However,  during  an.  approx- 


imately 6-month  period  last  year  of  con- 
tinuous .^volution  of  the  concept,  it  be- 
came clear  that  the  most  effective  way 
to  provide  this  information  is  In  the  form 
of  estimated  annual  operating  costs. 
Thus,  by  providing  prospective  pur- 
chasers with  information  which  is  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  purchasers 
can  directly  evaluate  the  tradeoffs  be- 
tween initial  purchase  price  and  annual 
operating  costs.  The  legislation  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  fall  provides  a  sys- 
tematic means  for  developing  such  cost 
data  and  providing  it  to  consumers  at 
the  time  of  purchase  in  a  manner  which 
imposes  no  burden  on  manufacturers 
or  retailers.  This  involves  a  carefully 
thought-out  procedure,  one  which 
evolved  after  input  was  received  from 
many  manufacturers,  retailers,  con- 
sumer groups,  and  engineering  experts. 

One  of  my  major  concerns  with  the 
way  the  administration  bill  is  drafted 
is  that  they  are  placing  the  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  technical  data 
which,  while  perhaps  of  use  to  an  air- 
conditioning  technician,  is  of  no  practi- 
cal value  to  consumers.  My  concern  is 
reinforced  by  the  administration's  pro- 
posed label  for  air-conditioners  which 
they  developed  under  their  voluntary 
appliance  labeling  program.  In  my 
opinion,  such  a  label  is  useless,  and  could 
turn  out  to  be  counterproductive  by  giv- 
ing consumers  the  impression  that  con- 
siderations of  eflaciency  are  too  compli- 
cated for  them  to  bother  with. 

However,  since  the  mere  introduction 
of  this  legislation  is  indicative  of  the 
fact  that  the  administration  is  accom- 
modating itself  to  the  way  of  thinking 
exhibited  by  the  Senate  on  this  issue, 
there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that,  as 
the  administration  gives  more  serious 
thought  to  tjhis  legislation,  they  will 
realize  that  it  is  best  to  have  the  infor- 
mation presented  to  consumers  in  terms 
of  estimated  operating  costs.  Finally, 
while  I  would  have  preferred  that  the 
administration  demonstrate  its  change 
of  course  by  endorsing  the  legislation 
which  has  already  passed  the  Senate,  I 
feel  the  bill,  very  definitely,  is  a  major 
step  in  the  right  direction. 


By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  3256.  A  bill  to  provide  allowances 
and  reduced  governmental  rental  rates 
and  charges  for  certain  Alaskan  employ- 
ees of  executive  departments  and  inde- 
pendent establishments  and  to  exempt 
such  allowances  and  reductions  from  tax- 
ation imder  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

FEDESAL    EMPLOYEES    BOUSING 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which  speaks 
to  a  problem  that  apparently  is  unique 
to  Alaska.  This  inequitable  situation 
stems  directly  from  a  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion by  the  Federal  Oovenmient  for  exi- 
gencies of  remote  living  in  my  State. 
Many  Federal  Government  employees  in 
my  State  imderstandably  are  required  to 
work  and  live  at  extremely  remote  areas. 
Such  duty  is  accompanied  by  consider- 
able hardship,  inconvenience  and  iso- 
lation, besides  the  obvious  adversities  of 


climate.  Though  one  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  find  comparable  conditions  in 
the  Continental  United  States,  anyone 
who  has  been  to  Alaska  will  agree  that 
such  difficulties  are  part  of  the  job. 

However,  one  present  hardship  which 
need  not  be  part  of  the  package  is  a  fi- 
nancial one.  Employees  living  in  Govern- 
ment housing  at  these  sites  recently 
have  had  to  bear  exorbit^uit  increases  in 
their  rental  rates.  I  believe  this  financial 
burden  is  unintentional,  and  arises  only 
out  of  the  insensitivity  of  Federal  law  to 
the  situation  in  remote  Alaska.  The  legis- 
lation I  am  offering  will  alleviate  this 
problem  by  providing  compensation  for 
these  Government  workers,  and  simul- 
taneously remove  the  current  anoihalous 
financial  penalty  on  Government  work- 
ers living  in  Government  housing  in 
these  parts  of  Alaska. 

A  brief  explanation  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  setting  the  rental  rates  for  Gov- 
ernment housing  in  Alaska  will  clarify 
the  Alaskan  nature  of  this  problem. 
Present  law  dictates  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  charge  its  employees 
"reasonable"  rates TOr  residing  in  the 
housing  imits  it  provides.  Reasonable- 
ness is  determined  by  several  factors,  the 
most  critical  of  these  being  the  rental 
rates  charged  for  "comparable"  private 
housing  in  the  nearest  established  com- 
munity. I  am  not  quarrejing  with  this 
system,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  works 
admirably  in  the  Continental  United 
States. 

But  as  an  Alaskan,  I  adi  compelled  to 
argue  that  the  criterion  of  "compara- 
bility" is  meaningless  as  It  is  presently 
applied  to  remote  worksites  in  Alaska. 
For  the  purpose  of  settling  rental  rates, 
there  are  only  two  established  communi- 
ties in  my  State — Anchorage  and  Fair- 
banks. In  these  cities  rental  rates  are 
very  high,  the  result  of  oUr  high  cost  of 
living  and  an  increased  demand  for  hous- 
ing. Last  year  the  FedersJ  Government 
decided  to  adjust  the  rental  rates  for  all 
Government  housing  in  Alaska  in  an  ef- 
fort to  fulfill  its  obUgati<|ns  under  the 
law.  This  of  course  meant  that  rental 
charges  for  CJovernment  housing  would 
be  based  upon  what  is  char|;ed  for  similar 
dwellings  in  Anchorage  or  Fairbanks. 

This  was  disastrous  for  those  renting 
Government  housing  at  remote  parts  of 
my  State.  Rental  rates  jumped  between 
30  percent  and  134  percent  at  various 
remote  sites.  There  were  increases  of  up 
to  120  percent  at  Adak,  Alaska,  a  tiny  is- 
land in  the  Aleutians  over  1,000  miles 
from  Anchorage.  When  I  consider  figures 
such  as  these  I  am  mystified  that  the 
(jovemment  decreed  such  outrageous 
rental  rate  increases  when  nothing  re- 
motely similar  would  be  allowed  for  pri- 
vate housing  under  the  terms  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act.  At  any  rate,  the 
effect  of  this  has  been  to  increase  the 
cost  of  living  of  many  Alaskans  by  as 
much  as  18  percent  without  a  compensat- 
ing wage  acceleration. 

I  was  troubled  when  I  first  received 
complaints  from  Alaskans  working  at 
these  sites  and  suggested  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  that  such 
exorbitant  leaps  must  be  caused  by  an 
aberration  in  the  bureaucratic  process. 
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OMB  replied  that  they  were  not.  I  then 
contacted  the  Federal  agencies  with 
Government  housing  in  Alaska  and 
asked  for  their  opinions  on  this  matter. 
Almost  universally  the  responses  attest- 
ed to  the  rigorous  application  of  the  cur- 
rent but  inappropriate  procedures  for 
setting  rental  rates  at  these  places. 

Why  then  did  the  new  rental  rates  for 
this  Government  housing  loom  as  such 
an  insufferable  burden?  Why  did  the 
complaints  I  received  contain  charges  of 
civilian  discrimination,  bureaucratic  in- 
eptitude, and  threats  to  leave  public 
service?  I  .believe  the  answer  lies  with 
the  elusive  concept  of  "comparability." 
With  the  preseht  application  in  Ala^a, 
this  concept  is  directly  at  odds  with 
what  is  a  "reasonable"  rental  rate  for 
remote  Alaska;  it  accomplishes  the  exact 
opposite  of  what  it  intends. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Elmer  E.  Gangon,  a  past 
director  of  the  Alaska  Insuring  Office  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  who  has  35  years  experi- 
ence in  property  management,  has  stated 
in  a  letter  to.  the  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
agency Housing  Rental  Rate  Committee 
for  Alaska  that  this  system  "is  costing 
our  Government  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars because  of  the  inequities  that  exist 
as  they  concern  the  housing  in  which — 
Government  workers — are  forced  to  live." 
Mr.  Gangon  says  the  condition^  m  Alas- 
ka are  "absolutely  different"  and  require 
a  method  more  suitable  to  the  State. 

There  are  reductions  In  therent  for  the 
lack  of  amenities  at  these  sites,  but  after 
rental  rate  increases  In  the  neighborhood 
of  57  percent  for  12  units  at  Kotzebue,  69 
percent  for  8  units  at  Gakona,  or  a 
remarkable  134  percent  for  10  units  at 
Murphy  Dome,  these  amenity  teductions 
are  not  very  helpful.  Still,  the  myth  per- 
sists that  these  reducticms  assure  proper 
rates,  and  there  are  reductions  to  the 
rent  for  such  items  as  lack  of  medical 
help,  grocery  stores,  even  street  lights, 
and  so  on.  But  could  these  reductions 
ever  be  pertinent  to  a  site  like  the  Alcan 
Border'  Station  where  there  are  no 
stores,  no  school,  the  nearest  doctor  is 
93  miles  away  and  the  nearest  hospital, 
dentist,  and  optometrist  is  300  miles'  At 
Adak  practically  everythmg  must  be 
flown  in  by  airplane.  The  air  freight 
charges  for  the  Aleutian  Islands  are  very 
expensive  because  of  .the  attendant  risks 
involved.  The  result  iS  that  Government 
employees  at  Adak  are  forced  to  assume 
especially  frguaJ  lifestyles.  Thus  when 
the  rents  were  mcreased  to  levels  coni- 
parable  to  a  metropolis  1,200  miles  away, 
indigent  complatots  began  to  pour  ftito 
my  office.  Even  the  travel  deduction, 
which  is  the  most  significant,  js  limited 
to  $110  and  110  miles.  Such  mileage  and 
monetary  limits  bear  little  relation  to 
the  situation  in  Alaska  where  the  dis- 
tances to  be  traveled  can  be  very  great 
and  the  means  of  transportation  "often 
erratic. 

After  repeated  attempts  to  chacnge  the 
procedures  failed,  I  began  to  search  for 
an  allowance  large  enough  to  eilste  the 
financial  pain  caused  by  the  rental  rate 
rack.  For  instance,  there  is  a  substantial 
transportation  allov/ance  of  (5  United 
States  Code  5942)  paid  to  Federal  em- 


ployees who  incur  significant  hardship 
and  expense  m  commuting  to  and  from 
their  worksite.  It  was  irritating,  there- 
fore, to  learn  that  this  allowance  does 
not  apply  to  remote  Alaska  for  the  de- 
ceptively simple  reason  that  the  em- 
ployee usually  maintains  his  residence 
at  his  worksite.  After  this  disappotot- 
ment,  it  was  apparent  to  me  that  the 
only  way  Alaska  will  receive  rational 
treatment  is  for  an  Alaskan  legislator  to 
propose  a  completely  new  system.  This 
is  what  I  am  doing  today. 

The  Federal  Government  is  admittedly 
constrained  by  present  law  from  setting 
fair  rental  rates  at  these  sites.  Indeed,  it 
cannot  even  provide  an  appropriate 
travel  allowance  for  these  public  ser- 
vants. My  bill  will  rectify  this  by  estab- 
lishing a  simple  and  efficient  system  for 
reducing  rental  rates  for  Government 
housing  at  these  sites,  or  granting  a  cash 
payment  to  employees  living  m  private 
housing.  In  a  sense  this  legislation  in- 
corporates a  travel  allowance  scheme  by 
reducing  rates  according  to  the  accessi- 
bility of  the  worksite.  This  will  cost  the 
Federal  Government  relatively  little,  as 
there  are  not  that  many  employees  in- 
volved; it  may  even  prove  cheaper  in  the 
long  run  by  reducing  the  number  of 
transfer  requests. 

Most  importantly,  this  bill  takes  into 
accoimt  the  distinct  situation  In  Alaska, 
something  that  is  not  presently  the  case. 
By  passing  this  bill  the  Congress  will  'de- 
clare that  these  Federal  workers  are  en- 
titled to  an  allowance  for  the  expense, 
hardship,  or  mconvenlence  they  incur 
while  living  at  these  remote  worksites. 
The  easiest  way  to  grant  this  allowance 
is  to  reduce  the  unfair  rental  rates  of 
those  living  in  Government  housing,  or 
pay  the  equivalent  In  cash  to  those  In 
private  housing.  Using  a  familiar  Alaskan 
run  of  thumb,  if  these  worksites  are  serv- 
iced by  regularly  scheduled  common  car- 
rier service,  or  are  accessible  by  high- 
way, the  rental  rates,  and  other  charges 
for  the  use  of  the  facilities  will  be  re- 
duced by  one-half.  If  there  is  no  regularly 
scheduled  transportation,  or  highway, 
these  charges  will  be  cut  by  two-thirds. 
This  bill  provides  for  a  new  section  to 
subchapter  IV  of  chapter  59  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  would  be 
implemented  by  the  President. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress will  agree  that  the  CSovernment 
worker  serving  his  country  in  these  wil- 
derness areas  should  not  be  penalized  for 
that  service.  My  bill  simply  resolves  nag- 
ging difficulties  for  which  there  is  no 
clear  solution  imder  present  law  or  pro- 
cedure. The  Government  will  remain 
powerless  to  assist  these  Federal  em- 
ployees until  the  Congress  moves  to  im- 
plement the  reforms  embodied  in  this 
bill.  By  reducing  the  present  excessive 
rates,  and  granttog  this  allowance,  the 
Congress  can  deservedly  compensate 
these  devoted  public  servants. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  32&6 
A   bill  to  provide   allowanced   and   reduced 
Governmental  rental  rates  and  charges  fcr 
certain  Alaskan  employees  of  Executive  de- 
partments and  Independent  establishments 
and  to  exempt  such  allowances  and  reduc- 
tions   from    taxation    under   the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America   in    Congress   assembled.    That    (a) 
subchapter  IV  of  chapter  59  of  title  5,  Urlted 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 
"5948.  Additional     allowance     and     reduced 
rental   rates  and  charges  based   on 
duty  at  remote  worksites 
"(a)    An   employee   of   an    Executive   de- 
partment or  an   independent  establishment 
who  Is  assigned  to  duty  at  a  site  in  Alaska 
so  remote  from  the  nearest  established  com- 
munity as  to  require  an  appreciable  degree 
of   expense,    hardship,    or   inconvenience.    Is 
entitled  to  an  allowance  for  such  expense, 
hardship,  or  Inconvenience. 

"(b)  Any  such  employee  living  In  quarters 
owned  or  leased  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  at  a  remote  worksite  where 
there  Is  regularly  scheduled  common  carrier 
service,-  or  which  Is  accessible  by  highway, 
^all  not  pay  more  than  one-half  the  rental 
rate  for  such  qxiarters  and  if  facilities  are 
provided,  one-half  the  charges  for  such  fa- 
cilities (as  determined  under  section  6911 
of  this  title).  And  such  employee  living  in 
such  quarters  and  using  such  faculties  at 
such  a  site  where  there  Is  no  regularly  sched- 
tiled  common  carrier  service  or  highway  to 
such  site  shall  not  pay  more  than  one-third 
of  that  rental  rate  and  charge.  In  any  case 
m  which  quarters  and  facilities  owned  or 
leased  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  are  not  available  to  any  such  em- 
ployee, he  shall  be  paid  an  allowance  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  reduction  in  the  rental 
rate  and  charge  he  would  have  been  entitled 
to  receive.  If  he  were  living  in  quarters  and 
using  faculties  owned  or  leased  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  at  such  site. 

"(c)  Allowances  shall  be  paid  and  rental 
rates  and  charges  reduced  under  regtilatlons 
prescribed  by  the  President  defining  and  des- 
Igtiatlng  those  sites,  areas,  and  groups  of  po- 
sitions to  vrtilch  such  allowances  and  reduc- 
tions apply.  Section  5536  of  this  Utle  shall 
not  apply  to  any  allowance  paid  or  rental 
rate  and  charge  reduced  tmder  this  section." 
(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  59  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 
"5948.  Additional  aUowance  and  reduced 
rental  rates  and  charges  based  on 
duty  at  remote  worksites." 
Sec.  2.  Any  allowance  paid  or  reduction 
in  rental  rate  and  charge  made  under  section 
5948  of  tttle  6.  United  States  Code  (as  added 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act),  shall  b« 
considered  a  coet-of-llving  allowance  within 
the  exemption  of  section  912  (2)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 


By  Mr.  BENNETT  (by  request) : 
S.  3257.  A  bill  to  extend  and  improve 
the  Nation's  unemployment  compensa 
tion  programs,  and  for  other  purposes, 
Referred  to  the  CtMnmittee  on  Finance 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  this  afternoon,  on  behalf  ol 
the  administration,  the  Special  Unem 
ployment  Compensation  Act  of  1974. 

This  legislation,  with  its  emphasis  or 
providing  a  comprehensive  apiHxiach  tc 
those  persons  displaced  by  the  energs 
crisis,  would  be  a  far  more  effective 
means  of  meeting  the  needs  of  these 
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workers  than  the  apecial  legislation  Con- 
gress has  considered. 

In  May  1973,  the  administration  gave 
Congress  draft  leglslatim  resulting  from 
the  President's  April  12. 1978.  message  on 
unenqiloyment  insurance.  This  proposal 
I  submit  today  Is  the  1973  legislation  with 
an  additional  title  providing  a  temporary 
program  of  supplementary  imemploy- 
ment  compensation  protection  for  work- 
ers adversely  affected  by  economic  con- 
ditions over  the  near  tenn.  The  title  n 
of  the  new  bill  is  offered  in  lieu  of  the 
other  proposals  to  deal  with  near  torn 
unemployment  resulting  tiom  the  energy 
crisis  widch  have  been  offered. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  would  augment  ex- 
isting unemployment  compensation  pro- 
grams by  providing  up  to  IS  weeks  of  fed- 
erally financed  benefits  to  those  who 
worked  in  areas  experiencing  high  un- 
employment and  who  exhausted  benefits 
under  the  unemidoyment  compensation 
laws,  including  the  ftderal-State  ex- 
tended benefits  program.  These  worlcers 
would  receive  additional  benefits  becaxise 
it  is  likely  that  they  would  encounter 
proUems  in  locating  other  suitable  an- 
ployment.  In  addlUoQ.  this  title  would 
also  provide  up  to  26  weeks  of  benefits  to 
workers  in  such  areas  i^U)  were  InellglUe 
for  normal  benefits  because  they  worked 
in  Industries  not  now  covered  l3§r  unem- 
ployment compmsation  laws. 

Tl»e  proposal  is  based  on  a  ••^rigger" 
concept.  TTie  program  could  be  "trigger- 
ed" on  If  insured  unemployment  in  an 
area  is  at  a  high  levd,  4,5  percent,  or  is 
at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  4.0  percent, 
but  has  Tiaea  significantly — 20  percmt  or 
more — cner  the  comparable  period  dur- 
ing the  year  October  1972  through  S^>- 
tember  IfTS. 

Key  details  of  the  program  would  be 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  appll- 
calde  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws. 

Once  the  special  program  triggered  on 
it  would  continue  for  a  minimum  period 
of  13  weeks  and  persons  irtio  qualified 
for  special  benefits  in  that  period  would 
continue  to  be  eUgible  for  benefits  for  up 
to  26  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  period  or 
until  they  exhausted  their  special  bene- 
fits. 

In  addition,  the  bill  offers  Increased 
benefit  standards  in  title  I.  You  will  re- 
can  that,  in  19«9,  President  Nixon  urged 
all  States  to  set  their  fwayimnw^  bene- 
fit standards  at  levels  that  would  re- 
sult In  most  workers  receiving:  benefits 
equal  to  half  pay.  Labor  Department  re- 
search indicated  that  a  m»»im^jTn  equal 
to  two-thirds  of  the  average  State  wage 
would  achieve  this  result.  The  States 
have  made  limited  progress  In  this  ob- 
jective np  ttil  now.  with  only  about  five — 
my  own  State  of  Utah  among  tbein— 
bringtaiK  beaseflt  levels  up  to  the  requested 
leveL  The  administration  has  concluded 
that  State  progress  has  been  so  limited 
that  benefit  standards  In  all  States  will 
probably  only  be  raised  by  Federal  legis- 
lattoa  making  it  a  requirement  on  the 
States.  The  Department  of  Labor  has 
estimated  that  in  fiscal  year  1973,  38.7 
percent  of  the  woricen  on  iai«npk>yment 
inmraaee  nationwide  were  cut  off  from 
reeefvinc  their  half  pay  becaive  of  the 
maximtim  levels  set  in  most  States. 
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Benefits  which  are  high  enough  to 
maintain  the  economy  In  a  particular 
area  are  an  important  part  of  the  UI 
strategy.  Yet  with  widespread  unem- 
ployment among  scientists,  engineers, 
airline  crews,  auto  workers,  and  many 
other  relatively  high-wage  workers,  the 
Nation  is  seeing  a  new  type  of  imem- 
ployed  person.  The  Nation  Is  now  seeing 
well-paid,  large,  vocal  groups  who  are 
personally  experiencing  what  It  Is  like  to 
have  an  unemployment  benefit  reduced 
below— in  some  cases,  substantially  be- 
low— half  pay.  These  people  are  crucial 
to  their  community  and  State  economies 
and  large  groups  of  them  out  of  work 
may  have  a  substantial  eflject  on  their 
community  and  State  economies. 

These  provisions  together  with  other 
improvements  in  the  bill  mean  this  bill 
offers  a  more  comprehensive  way  to  deal 
with  the  new  types  of  unemplojmient  we 
are  facing  today.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  give  it  careful  consideration. 
I  believe  this  is  a  much  soimder  approach 
to  the  problem  of  today's  unemployment 
than  a  series  of  special  programs  enacted 
separately  to  meet  the  needs  of  particu- 
lar groups  as  they  arise. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.J.  Res.  198.  A  joint  resolution  to  cre- 
ate a  Joint  Committee  on  Energy.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

CONGRESS    MUST    LEAD    IN    ESTASLISHINC    A 
NATIONAI.     POLICT     ON    EVERCT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  few 
would  dispute  the  statement  that  the 
current  energy  shortage  cajight  this 
country  pitifully  unprepared  to  deal  with 
•it.  either  in  the  governmental  or  the 
private  sector. 

It  is  true  that  some  emergency  meas- 
ures have  been  taken  in  both  sectors,  and 
the  grace  of  God  coupled  with  a  little 
luck  has  gotten  the  Nation  through  a 
winter  without  a  major  catastrophe.  But 
there  have  been  a  great  many  Inconven- 
iences, a  great  many  persons  have  lost 
their  jobs,  and  the  country  tatters  on  the 
edge  of  economic  imbalance  because  of 
the  shortage  of  energy. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this  Na- 
tion is  going  to  have  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  energy  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  A  coherent  governmental  policy 
must  be  developed  and  implemented 
where  there  has  been  none.  The  people 
of  this  great  country  are  going  to  have 
to  make  sacrifices  and  change  their  life- 
styles if  economic  crisis  is  to  be  avoided. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  faith  In  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  Given  adequate  and 
accurate  information,  they  have  been 
able  and  willing  to  rise  to  any  occasion 
in  the  past  in  order  to  pull  this  country 
out  of  a  difficult  situation,  whether  it  be 
in  peacetime  or  in  war. 

But  before  we  in  the  Government  can 
ask  the  people  to  respond  to  a  crisis,  we 
must  provide  leadership  and  direction. 
It  is  up  to  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration to  formulate  responsible  energy 
policy. 

That  leads  me  to  my  next  point: 
The  effort  of  Congress  to  formulate  a 
coherent  and  responsible  policy  to  deal 
with  our  energy  problems  Is  seriously 


limited  by  the  lack  of  a  central  reference 
point  to  assist  the  work  of  iconmilttees. 
Information  I  obtained  from  ,the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  shows  that 
of  the  46  House.  Senate,  and  joint  com- 
mittees, 32  held  hearings  on  energy  last 
year.  I  suggest  that  this  is  Rn  unwieldy 
and  intolerable  situation. 

There  is  a  more  efficient  way  for  the 
Congress  to  be  informed  o|  the  many 
aspects  of  the  energy  problem. 

That  Is  just  one  of  the  many  reasons 
why  tjoday  I  am  introducing  a  joint  res- 
olution to  create  a  Joint  Cocunlttee  on 
Energy.  This  Joint  Committee  would  not 
be  a  legislative  committee,  but  would  be 
a  policy  body  where  the  broad  questions 
of  the  energy  problem  could  be  heard  and 
discussed  and  where  recommendations  on 
the  issues  could  be  forthcoming. 

By  establishing  such  a  joint  commit- 
tee, the  Congress  would  provide  the  pub- 
lic and  the  many  arms  of  government 
with  a  focal  point  for  the  consideration 
and  study  of  the  multifaceted  problems 
related  to  the  energy  shortage.  One  basic 
mission  of  the  Joint  Committee  would 
be  to  serve  as  a  central  reference  of 
analysis  and  recommendation  in  assist- 
ing the  several  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress that  have  legislative  Jiulsdlction 
over  energy  matters. 

My  resolution  would  call  for  the  as- 
sembly of  a  professional  committee  staff 
that  would  provide  expert  recommenda- 
tions on  the  complex  questions  raised  by 
a  shortage  of  energy.  This  staff  would 
have  an  in-depth  knowledge  ©f  the  vari- 
ous so-called  energy  Industries  such  as 
oil,  gas.  and  coal.  It  would  hlive  the  ca- 
pability to  investigate  and  analyze  prob- 
lems in  employment  policy,  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  tax  structiu^  associated  with  a 
scarcity  of  energy  supplies.  It  would  be  a 
nonpartisan  staff,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress. 
In  carrying  out  its  duties,  the  Johit 
Committee  on  Energy  would  Investigate 
and  study  the  development,  use,  and  con- 
trol of  all  forms  of  energy  other  than  en- 
ergy which  is  released  in  the  coin«e  of 
nuclear  fission  or  transformatton. 

My  bill  also  would  allow  the  Joint 
Committee  <hi  Energy  to  estatdlsh  secu- 
rity measures  on  Information  furnished 
to  the  committee  from  sources  in  the 
private  sector,  and  hiformation  origi- 
nating within  the  committee.  In  accord- 
ance with  standards  \ised  generally  by 
the  executive  branch  in  classifying  re- 
stricted data  or  defense  information. 
This  provision  would  protect  the  na- 
tional security  and  would  assure  the  con- 
fidentiality of  proprietary  information. 
The  President,  under  provisions  of  this 
legislation,  would  be  required  to  submit 
an  annual  energy  report  to  the  Congress. 
This  requirement  would  Insure  that  the 
executive  branch  would  give  Its  consid- 
ered attention  to  assembling  into  one 
report  the  many  and  diverse  eilcments  of 
the  energy  problems  at  least  once  a  year. 
And  it  would  be  a  strong  Incentive  to  the 
administration  to  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive and  tightly  coordinated  national 
policy  on  the  development,  usQ,  and  con- 
trol of  energy. 

I  envision  a  joint  committee  on  en- 
ergy as  a  body  that  could  inquire  into 
the  worldwide  aspects  of  the  tnergy  slt- 
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nation,  as  well  as  our  domestic  needs. 
The  committee  could  be  a  body  equipped 
with  the  ability  to  look  ahead  into  en- 
ergy policy  questions  likely  to  be  press- 
ing this  country  10  or  20  years  from  now. 
As  one  concrete  example  of  such  a  ques- 
tion, I  noted  a  recent  newspaper  article 
which  said  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  is  about  to  become  a  major  ex- 
porter of  crude  oil.  The  implications  of 
China's  capability  to  export  oil  in  major 
quantities  are  enormous.  Has  the  U.S. 
Government  examined  this  development, 
to  anticipate  how  this  Nation  might  ad- 
just its  long-range  energy  policy? 

This  Is  just  one  of  the  nimierous  policy 
questions  that  a  joint  committee  could 
examine. 

Energy  research  and  development  pro- 
grams are  another  area  In  which  such 
a  committee  could  be  valuable.  For  in- 
stance, we  do  not  know  much  about  the 
long-term  Implications  of  offshore  drill- 
ing. This  is  going  to  become  increasingly 
important  to  the  goal  of  our  country  be- 
coming self-sufficient  in  energy.  More- 
over, I  am  concerned  that  our  programs 
may  focus  too  closely  on  the  more  con- 
ventional methods  of  energy  production 
and  pay  too  littie  attention  to  potential 
new  sources  such  as  solar  energy. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  must  de- 
velop alternate  energy  sources  for  the 
long  term.  Coal  liquefaction  and  gasifi- 
cation may  be  one  such  source  of  energy, 
and  I  know  that  there  are  programs  un- 
derway to  make  this  a  more  practical 
and  cheaper  process.  We  must  make  cer- 
tain that  the  fuels  produced  by  these 
methods  are  as  harmless  to  the  environ- 
ment as  possible. 

The  problems  created  by  lack  of  energy 
enter  into  nearly  every  area  of  our 
society.  Those  forced  out  of  work  by  lack 
of  a  certain  source  of  energy  know  this. 
But  too  often  these  problems  are  treated 
as  merely  "unemployment"  problems, 
and  not  "energy-related  unemployment 
problems."  This  legislation  would  allow 
the  wide  spectriun  of  energy  related 
problems  to  be  considered  In  the  de- 
velopment of  an  overall  energy  policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  joint  resolution  I 
I  am  Introducing  today  Is  a  logical 
further  step  in  the  legislative  program  I 
have  presented  to  develop  concrete  pro- 
grams and  broad-based  national  policies 
on  the  use,  conservation,  and  develop- 
ment of  energy  resources  in  America. 

Early  last  year  I  introduced  original 
legislation  to  establish  a  mandatory  sys- 
tem for  the  fair  allocation  of  petroleum 
products  across  the  Nation.  During  the 
course  of  Senate  action  on  major  energy 
legislation  In  the  last  session,  I  sub- 
mitted amendments  to  strengthen  re- 
quirements for  the  Federal  Government 
to  meet  fuel  shortage  problems,  to  in- 
vestigate alleged  monopolistic  practices 
in  the  oil  Industry,  to  make  inventories 
and  inspect  various  fuel  reserves  in  the 
public  domain,  to  require  the  Defense 
Department  to  conserve  its  petrolevun 
resoiu'ces,  to  accelerate  research  and  de- 
vel(H)ment  of  a  wide  range  of  potential 
energy  resources,  and  to  encourage 
various  energy  conservation  practices  by 
our  citizens. 

In  the  current  session  of  Congress  I 
have  introduced  the  Energy  Emergency 


Employment  Act,  providing  for  a  major 
program  of  assistance  and  new  jobs  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors  for 
those  out  of  work  due  to  energy  short- 
ages. And  I  have  recently  submitted  the 
Solar  Energy  Research  Act,  a  revision 
of  my  earlier  bill,  to  authorize  a  5-year, 
$600  million  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  to  harness  the  tremen- 
dous energy  potential  of  the  Sun  for  the 
service  of  man.  In  addition,  in  the  93d 
Congress  alone,  I  have  joined  in  sponsor- 
ing over  30  bills  relating  to  the  energy 
situation. 

Moreover,  as  chairman  of  the  Con- 
sumer Economics  Subcommittee  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  I  have  con- 
ducted hearings  tiiis  month  on  the  gaso- 
line situation  and  on  gas  and  utility 
rates,  and  I  have  joined  with  two  other 
subcommittee  chairmen  in  issuing  a 
major  report  reappraising  U.S.  energy 
policy  and  making  specific  recommenda- 
tions on  necessary  reforms. 

However,  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  Congress  in  enacting  into  law  a  com- 
prehensive national  program  for  the  use, 
conservation,  and  development  of  energy, 
including  a  Presidential  veto  of  major 
legislation,  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  basic  new  directions  are  required  in 
the  Congress  itself  to  accelerate  action 
in  achieving  the  goal  of  energy  self- 
sufficiency  for  the  United  States. 

The  central  requirement  to  which  my 
joint  resolution  is  addressed  directly  is 
that  Congress  must  now  have  an  effec- 
tive mechanism  in  order  to  assimie  the 
leadership  in  developing  national  policies 
to  solve  the  energy  emergency  of  today 
and  the  energy  demands  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis  of 
the  joint  resolution  to  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Energy  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Section-by-Section    Analysis   op    S.J.    Res. 

198:    To   Create   a  Joint   CoMMrrrEE   on 

Energy 

Section  1  states  that  the  purpose  of  the 
resolution  is  to  create  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Energy.  (It  Is  to  be  a  permanent  Joint  com- 
mittee, but  it  Is  not  empowered  to  report  leg- 
islation nor  is  legislation  to  be  referred  to  It.) 

Section  2  sets  forth  the  appointment  of 
members  and  the  organizational  structure  of 
the  Joint  Committee.  Paragraph  (a)  stipu- 
lates a  membership  of  twenty  with  ten  Mem- 
bers appointed  from  the  Senate  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  and  ten  Members  appointed 
from  the  House  by  the  Speaker.  Paragraph 
(a)  also  grants  the  leadership  of  both  Houses 
full  latitude  In  appointing  members.  Party 
ratios  for  each  House  are  set  at  a  maximum 
of  six  majority  party  members  and  a  mini- 
mum of  four  minority  pairty  members.  Para- 
graph 6  of  Rule  XXV  of  the  standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  limiting  the  number  of  Sen- 
ators' committee  assignments  is  waived 
(Paragraph  (b) ) . 

Paragraph  (c)  provides  that  vacancies  In 
the  membership  shaU  not  affect  the  func- 
tioning of  the  joint  committee  and  that  va- 
cancies shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as 
m  the  case  of  the  original  appointment. 

Paragraph  (d)  providM  for  the  selection  of 
a  chairman  and  vice  chairman  for  the  joint 
committee  at  the  beginning  of  each  Oongreas. 
In  even-numbered  Congreaaea  the  ohalrman 
shall  be  selected  by  Senate  Members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  from  among  their  number 


and  the  vice  chairman  shall  be  selected  by 
House  Members  of  the  Joint  Committee  from 
among  their  number.  In  odd-numbered  Con- 
gresses, the  reverse  shall  occur  with  the 
chairman  selected  by  House  Members  and  the 
vice  chairman  by  Senate  Members  of  the 
Joint  Committee.  The  vice  chairman  is  to 
assume  the  duties  of  the  chairman  in  his 
absence. 

Paragraph  (e)  authorize  the  Joint  commit- 
tee to  establish  such  subcommittees  as  it 
deems  necessary. 

Paragraph  (f)  provides  that  Members  of 
the  Joint  Committee  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties  outside  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Section  3  requires  the  President  to  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  Report  on  Energy  no  later 
than  February  15th  of  each  year.  The  Presi- 
dent's report  Is  to  be  a  detailed  message  on 
energy.  In  it.  the  current  status  of  energy 
resources  both  domestic  and  Imported  is  to  be 
specified,  Including  Information  about  the 
current  patterns  of  use,  control,  and  aUoca- 
tlon  of  energy  resources.  The  effect  of  tax  and 
tariff  laws  on  the  avallabUlty,  use,  and  de- 
velopment of  energy  resources  must  be  in- 
cluded. The  current  status  of  research  and 
development  efforts  as  well  as  future  research 
and  development  plans  must  be  outlined. 
Most  Importantly,  the  Nation's  long  term 
energy  needs  must  be  set  forth  along  with 
plans  for  meeting  them. 

Section  4  specifies  the  authority  and  duties 
of  the  Joint  Committee.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the 
Joint  Committee  to  study  and  Investigate  on 
a  continuing  basis  the  development,  use,  and 
control  of  all  forms  of  energy  other  than 
nuclear  energy,  which  Is  the  responslbUlty  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Bnergy. 
Although  the  Jomt  Committee  la  required  to 
evaluate  and  issue  a  report  on  the  President's 
annual  Report  on  Energy,  its  investigative 
and  study  authority  is  not  limited  to  the 
President's  report.  In  addition  to  granting  it 
general  Investigative  and  study  power.  Sec- 
tion 4  specifies  for  the  Joint  Committee  cer- 
tain studies  and  investigations  It  Is  to 
conduct.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee (1)  to  study  the  coordination  of  national 
energy  policy  and  (2)  to  examme  current 
proposals  for  legislation  relating  to  aU  forms 
of  energy  other  than  nuclear  energy.  The 
Joint  Committee  Is  speclficaUy  (3)  charged 
with  reviewing  the  policies  and  actions  of 
executive  agencies  with  respect  to  the  devel- 
opment, use,  and  control  of  aU  forms  of 
energy  other  than  nuclear  energy. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  oversight  respon- 
sibility, the  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
required  to  keep  the  Committee  fully  and 
completely  Informed  about  Its  activities  re- 
lating to  non-nuclear  energy  resources  (see 
also,  analysis  of  Section  7) .  Since  a  cei^nl; 
Ized  energy  agency  has  yet  to  be  createoTSy 
law,  provision  Is  meide  that  any  such  admin- 
istration created  either  as  an  Independent 
agency  or  within  an  existing  department  shall 
be  responsible  for  keeping  the  Committee 
informed  about  Its  activities. 

Paragraph  (b)  further  amplifies  the  Com- 
mittee's duties  In  regard  to  the  President's 
Annual  Energy  Repeal.  The  Joint  Committee 
Is  required  to  evaluate  the  Energy  Repeat 
and  to  submit  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
by  May  16th  of  each  year  a  report  of  its  find- 
ing and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  Energy  Report.  The  Joint  Committee  also 
may  make  any  other  reports  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  It  deems  advisable- 
Paragraph  (c)  authorizes  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee to  subzxxlt  to  any  committee  of  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate,  which  Is  considering 
a  bUl  or  resolution  related  to  non-nuclear 
energy,  a  report  on  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  such  bill  or  res- 
olution. Although  the  Joint  Committee  does 
not  have  a  legislative  function,  this  clause 
allows  the  Committee  to  Impart  the  bi*nefit 
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ot  lt«  studies  and  Inveatlgatloiu  to  the  atv- 
erml  committMs  of  tbe  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate wbioh  do  have  the  power  to  repwt  en- 
ecgy  IftcUlatlon. 

Paragraph  (d)  requires  the  Joint  CkMnmlt- 
tee  to  provide,  upon  request  and  at  Its  dls- 
ereUon.  Information  and  staff  M»<Btrttncft  to 
any  comnuttee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  energy  related 
matters. 

Section  6  enumerates  the  powers  of  the 
Joint  Committee.  It  Is  empowered  to  sit  and 
wst  at  any  place  or  time  It  deems  advisable 
»  la  granted  the  power  to  subpeoa  both 
wltnMses  and  materials,  to  administer  oaths, 
to  take  testimony,  to  procure  printing  and 
binding,  and  to  make  expendltureT^s  it 
deems  advisable. 

Parap^h  (b)  authorizes  the  Jt^nt  Com- 
mittee to  establish  Ita  own  rules  of  organiza- 
tion and  procedure.  However,  paragraiA  (b) 
stipulates  that  reoMnmendatlons  can  be  re- 
ported by  the  CSommlttee  only  by  majority 
vote.  It  further  stipulates  that  subpenai  cai 
be  Inued  only  upon  aroroval  of  a  majority 
of  the  oommlttee.  Subpenas  may  be  issued 
over  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  or  any  penon  designated  by 
Mm  or  the  Joint  Committee.  They  may  be 

ISTitl  ^  "f  ^  "^^^  aertgnated  by  the 
chairman  or  by  another  Member  of  tbe  Com- 
mtttoe^Oaths  may  be  administered  by  any 
Member  of  the  Joint  Committee. 

^ragraidi  (c)  authoclzss  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee or  any  of  Its  subcommittees  to  per- 
mit radio  and  television  coverage  of  <^n 
hearings  unless  a  majority  of  Members  dls- 
iVProve  or  a  witness  objects.  Witnesses  must 
^  a^^^J'^  advance  that  proceedings  are 
tebe  broadcast  in  o«Ier  to  permit  thim  to 
reg^J»  «»*  objections  prior  to  their  ap- 

-JS?*f?  •  apeclfles  tbe  conditions  under 
Which  the  Joint  Committee  may  hire  staff 

c^.!!ffl^™,  °"*^'**  — rtance.  The  Joint 
Com^ttee  Is  empowered  to  appoint  on  a 
nonartlsan  basts  such  staff  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable, to  prescribe  their  duties,  and  to  fix 

n^^l  f  *^°°  "^**f»^  of  Title  6. 
BWt«8Utes  Code  (ratings  CWl-Oeisi .  and 
to  terminate  their  employment  as  ap- 
propriate. '^ 

to'^Ifl^SIISl'l^  ^'*^  ****  ^'^^  Committee 
toreunbnrw  staff  members  for  travel  and 

!J!?^J'**'"*^  '°  **»  perfbrmanoe  of 
their  duty  outside  the  District  of  ColumbU. 
Psragraph  (c)  allows  the  Joint  Committee 
to  obtain  assistance  from  outside  sources 
thereby  supplementing  its  own  staff  re- 
sources, it  Is  empowered  to  ntlllae  the  serv- 
lc«.  Information,  facilities,  and  personnel 
of  executive  agencies.  The  Joint  Committee 
may  also  procure  the  temporary  or  Intermit- 
nent  services  of  individoal  consultants  or 
coM^ttng  organlaatlona.  auch  services  can 
be  oMained  from  Indivldnals  or  cmanlza- 
I??*.,.^J''***"***  <»ntnwt.  or.  in  the  case 
of  individuals,  by  employment  on  a  per  diem 
^Ms  not  to  exceed  the  highest  rate  of 
basic  pmj  set  forth  In  the  General  Schedule 
of  section  8332  (a)  of  Title  6.  United  States 
0«»«»  (ratings  aei-<Mi8).  cljutracS  1^1^ 
the  Joint  Oommlttee  shaU  not  be  subject 
tL^^  J^^°'"^'^  ^^^  requiring  adver- 
tising. Ooosultanta  or  ctmsulOhg  organlza- 

S^e'5lili**!t!f*n2Sl  '^  •  iBirjortr^ 
of  the  Joint  Committee.  Information  on  the 

quaUflcattons  of  each  consultant  and  con- 
•ulting  organisation  whose  services  are  pro- 
cured must  be  retained  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  made  available  for  public  Inspec- 
tlon  upon  request.  *^ 

Section  7  grants  the  Joint  Committee 
addlUonal  power  to  secure  Information  The 
Joint  Committee  or  its  staff  director  with 
the  approval  of  the  chairman  or  vice  chair- 
man, may  request  from  any  executive  agency 
independent   board,    or   instrumentality   of 
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the  Federal  Government  any  Information 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its  duties 
Any  executive  agency.  Independent  board  or 
instrumentality  of  the  pysderal  Government 
Is  directed  to  furnish  such  information  as 
Is  requested  by  the  Joint  Committee  or  Its 
staff  director.  The  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  is  also  directed  to  furnish 
to  the  Joint  Committee  an  inventory  on 
energy  resources. 

Section  8  permits  the  Joint  Committee  to 
classify  information  originating  within  or 
supplied  to  the  Committee  in  accordance 
with  standards  used  generally  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  for  classlfylag  restricted  data 
or  defense  Information.  This  section  pro- 
tects naUonal  security  Information  to  which 
the  Joint  Committee  may  have  access  This 
provision  Is  included  to  allay  apprehension 
In  the  executive  branch  about  supplying 
sensitive  data  to  the  Joint  Committee. 

Section  9  provides  that  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee maintain  a  complete  record  of  all  Com- 
mittee actions  and  record  votes.  All  Com- 
mittee records,  data,  charts  and  files  shall 
be  the  property  of  the  Joint  Committee  and 
shall  be  kept  in  the  offices  of  the  Joint 
Committee  or  in  some  other  place  as  di- 
rected. The  Joint  Committee  is  also  respon- 
sible for  providing  adequate  security  mea- 
sures for  Its  flies  and  records  so  that  the 
confidentiality  of  proprietary  Information  Is 
assured  and  national  securl^  Information  Is 
safeguarded. 

Section  10  provides  for  the  funding  of  the 
Joint  Committee.  The  Joint  Committee  is  to 
be  funded  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  from  funds  appropriated  for  it 
annually  In  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priations Act.  Expenses  shall  be  paid  upon 
the  presentation  of  vouchere  signed  by  the 
chairman  or  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee. 
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S.    3154 


At  the  inquest  of  Mr.  Ribicoft,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hoir- 
LINGS) ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScHWEiKER) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Youmg)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  3154,  the  Comprehen- 
sive Medicare  Reform  Act  of  1974. 

SZNATE    JOINT   RESOLIlTION    196 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  N»lson.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwei- 
KER)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.J. 
Res.  196,  designating  Earth  Week  1974. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
77^SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  HELATING  TO 
FUNDING  FOR  TRAINING  PRO- 
GRAMS IN  THE  FIELD  OP  AGING 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOIXmONS 


S.    2854 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  B.  2854,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  expand  the  authority  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Arthritis,  Metabolic  and 
Digestive  Kseases  in  order  to  advance  a 
national  attack  on  arthritis. 

S.    2941 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2941,  a  bill  to 
amend  tiUe  XVm  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  coverage  imder  part  B 
of  medicare  for  routine  Papanicolaou 
tests  for  diagnosis  of  uterine  cancer. 

S.    3097 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Htne- 
PHRET)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S 
3097,  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1970  in  order  to  provide  for  a 
demonstration  project  proTlding  certain 
rail  transportation  for  hi^way  recrea- 
tional vehicles. 

S.    3131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3131,  to  in- 
crease the  maximum  tax  credit  allowable 
for  a  contribution  to  candidates  for  pub- 
Uc  office,  and  to  repeal  the  tax  deduction 
allowable  for  such  contributions 


(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.) 

Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Eagleton)  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution: 

S.  CoN.  Res.  77 
Concurrent  resolution  to  emress  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  for  fiscal  year  1975  the 
Administration  on  Aging  fund  long-term 
and  short-term  training  programs  under 
title  IV  of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Whereas,  the  Older  Amerlc4na  Comprehen- 
sive Services  Amendments  of  1973  provide 
clearcut  authority  that  long-term  and  short- 
term  training  should  not  only  be  continued 
but  should  also  be  substantially  eatpanded- 
Whereas,  in  recognizing  the  need  for  short- 
term  and  long-term  training,  the  Congress 
provided  for  university-based  training  pro- 
grams in  section  4(H  of  the  Older  Americans 
Comprehensive  Services  Amendments  of  1973 
to  educate  students  seeUng  a  career  in 
gerontology; 

Whereas,  Congress— after  the  Administra- 
tion requested  no  funding  for  title  IV  train- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1974— appropriated  (lO 
mUUon  for  this  purpose; 

Whereas,  members  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
have  repeatedly  reaffirmed  the  (Congressional 
intent  that  long-term  training  of  specialists 
and  experts  In  the  field  of  gerontology  be 
continued  and  expanded; 

Whereas,  short-term  training  for  personnel 
In  the  field  of  aging  can  only  be  adequately 
maintained  If  properly  equipped  experts  are 
available  as  teachers  in  the  field  of  geron- 
tology;   * 

Whereas,  without  assurance  tliat  FWleral 
funds  for  long-term  training  will  be  forth- 
coming, the  existence  of  most  training  pro- 
grams in  gerontology  now  located  in  universi- 
ties and  colleges,  wUl  be  serlou»ly  threatened, 
undermined,  and  even  abolished; 

Whereas,  universities  and  eolleges  main- 
taining gerontology  training  programs  must 
make  budgetary  commitments  for  the  aca- 
demic year  beginning  Septembar  1974  no  later 
than  early  April  1974:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Sep- 
reaentativea  concurring) ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  (1)  for  ^scal  year  1975  the 
Administration  on  Aging  fund  both  long- 
term  and  short-term  training  programs  un- 
der title  IV  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  and 
(2)  the  Administration  on  Aging  give  cleaj 
directives  immediately  on  how  these  funds 
may  be  utilized  to  respond  to  the  need  for 
training  students  at  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions and  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
costs  of  courses  In  gerontology. 
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Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  administration  on 
aging  fund  long-  and  short-term  train- 
ing programs  in  the  field  of  aging. 

America  is  a  young  Nation,  but  we  are 
also  an  aging  Nation. 

At  the  turn  of  the  centxuy  there  were 
3  million  persons  in  the  65-plUs  age  cate- 
gory, or  about  4  percent  of  our  total  pop- 
ulation. 

Today  older  Americans  number  21  mil- 
lion. And  they  now  account  for  10  per- 
cent of  our  entire  population. 

Within  the  next  quarter  of  a  century, 
their  numbers  will  increase  markedly. 
Even  under  conservative  projections,  the 
forecast  is  for  about  29  million  persons 
in  the  65 -plus  age  category  by  the  year 
2000. 

In  terms  of  sheer  numbers,  then,  we  as 
a  Nation  should  be  concerned  about  the 
prospect  of  growing  old. 

And  we  should  also  be  concerned  about 
closely  related  issues  ass(x;iated  with  this 
important  social  force  in  the  United 
States.  One  clearcut  example  is  the  need 
for  competently  trained  personnel  to  re- 
spond to  the  many  service  needs — such 
as  health,  homemaking,  nutritional,  out- 
reach, informational,  and  others — for  a 
rapidly  expanding  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation. 

But  a  dearth  of  trained  personnel  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  for  upgrading  or  providing 
services  for  older  Americans  today.  Un- 
less action  is  taken  now  to  respond  to 
this  crisis,  the  situation  will  deteriorate 
further. 

For  these  reasons,  I — as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Commitee  on  Aging,  as  well 
as  a  Senator  from  the  State  with  the 
highest  proportion  of  the  elderly  persons 
in  the  United  States — consider  an  effec- 
tive training  program  to  be  one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  any  soundly  conceived 
strategy  for  coming  to  grips  with  the 
daily  problems  confronting  the  elderly. 

Recognizing  this  very  crucial  need,  the 
Congress  included  specific  authority  for 
training  in  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965.  Over  the  years  the  very  modest  ex- 
penditures for  training  have  proved  to  be 
a  very  sound  investment  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  Nation  and  the  elderly. 

Moreover,  the  Congress  has  rQ>eatedly 
expressed  its  intent  that  gerontological 
training  programs  not  only  be  continued 
but  also  expanded. 

Today,  however,  many  of  these  pro- 
grams— especially  at  the  university 
level — are  faced  with  a  very  precarious 
future  because  the  administration  has 
again  requested  no  appropriations  at  all 
for  the  title  IV  trainhig  program.  Last 
year,  the  Congress  rejected  the  adminis- 
tration's short-sighted  budgetary  rec- 
ommendation and  approved  funding  to 
allow  the  title  IV  training  program  to 
continue. 

In  large  part,  this  decision  was  the  re- 
sult of  two  hearings  that  I  conducted  for 
'  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  on 
"training  needs  in  gerontology."  Those 
hearings  presented  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  of  the  value  of  the  training  pro- 


gram in  providing  vitally  needed  per- 
sonnel to  deliver  essential  social  services 
for  older  Americans. 

I  was  continually  impressed  and  moved 
by  the  compelling  testimony  of  several 
students  who  discussed  their  struggles 
to  obtain  an  education  in  the  field  of  ag- 
ing. Quite  frankly,  many  of  them  woiild 
have  never  been  able  to  pursue  such  a  ca- 
reer if  the  title  IV  program  had  not 
been  funded.  As  one  student  informed 
the  committee: 

All  I  can  say  Is  that  I  have  benefitted 
greatly  from  the  financial  assistance  I  have 
received  through  tbe  administration  on 
Aging.  I  doubt  that  I  would  have  ever  been 
able  to  attend  as  a  full-time  student  with- 
out it.  I  would  like  to  see  other  students 
have  the  same  opportunities.  I  believe  the 
field  of  aging  really  needs  them. 

The  need  for  trained  pereonnel  in  the 
field  of  agmg  is  especially  pressing.  And 
this  is  a  major  reason  that  I  have  spon- 
sored legislation  to  call  upon  the  admin- 
istration on  aging  to  fund  long-term  and 
short-term  training  programs  in  geron- 
tology at  universities  for  the  purpose  of 
providmg  the  pool  of  talent  to  deliver 
vital  social  services  for  the  elderly  now 
and  in  the  future.  Additionally,  this  reso- 
lution calls  upon  AOA  to  give  clear  and 
prompt  directives  on  how  the3e  funds 
are  to  be  utilized. 

Time  is  of  the  essence  in  resolving  this 
very  critical  problem. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
early  approval  of  my  resolution  to  resolve 
the  growing  uncertainty  about  the  future 
of  training  programs  in  gerontology. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  urgency  that  I  join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  m  introducing  this  resolution  to 
call  upon  the  Administration  on  Aging  to 
continue  fimding  for  long-term  and 
short-term  tiuining  programs  in  the  field 
of  aging. 

Last  year  the  Congress  overwhelmingly 
approved  the  Older  Americans  Compre- 
hensive Service  Amendments,  which  au- 
thorize a  comprehensive  social  service  de- 
Uvery  system  through  the  establishment 
of  planning  and  service  areas.  But  if  this 
goal  is  to  be  a  reality,  it  will  be  absolutely 
essential  for  additional  personnel  to  be 
trained  to  respond  to  the  growing  and 
pressing  manpower  needs  for  programs 
servii^  the  elderly. 

Today  a  critical  shortage  of  adequately 
tramed  personnel  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  most  formidable  barriers  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  coordinated  social  service 
system  for  older  Americans. 

This  point  was  made  very  forcefully 
in  a  working  paper  prepared  by  the  (ge- 
rontological Society  for  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging.  That  paper — entitled 
"Research  smd  Training  in ,  Gerontol- 
ogy"— gave  this  forthright  assessment: 

The  gap  between  the  need  for  trained  per- 
sonnel and  tbe  capacities  of  present  training 
programs  Is  so  great  that  there  is  no  danger 
in  overtraining  for  several  decades. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aging  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee — as  well  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging 
and  the  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Sub- 


committee— I  have  been  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  train- 
ing programs  in  the  field  of  agmg.  And  it 
is  my  candid  judgment  that  they  must 
not  only  be  continued  but  expanded. 

In  every  region  of  our  country  there  are 
numerous  outstanding  examples  of  the 
worthiness  of  the  title  IV  training  pro- 
grams, whether  they  be  university-based 
or  short-term.  In  my  own  State  of  Mis- 
souri, the  Institute  of  Applied  Gerontol- 
ogy at  St.  Louis  University  was  created 
in  1969.  During  the  past  5  years,  this  pro- 
gram has  prepared  students  for  careers 
in  gerontology,  expanded  continuing  edu- 
cation and  consultation  m  the  field  of 
aging,  and  built  upon  an  effective  re- 
search program.  But,  the  major  signifi- 
cance of  the  Institute  has  been  at  the 
community  level. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  allow  such 
programs  to  be  discontinued.  Without  a 
comprehensive  training  program — both 
long  term  and  short  term — service  pro- 
grams for  older  Americans  will  be  seri- 
ously 6rippled.  And,  our  failure  to  act 
now  will  undoubtedly  have  adverse  spill- 
over effects  for  the  elderly  tomorrow. 

Once  again,  I  wish  to  reaffirm  my 
strong  opposition  to  the  administration's 
efforts  to  cut  the  heart  out  of  the  title 
IV  training  program  by  not  requesting 
any  funds  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

And  for  these  reasons,  I  urge  early  ap- 
proval of  this  resolution  to  put  the  Con- 
gress on  record  again  in  support  of  fimd- 
ing for  short-term  and  long-term  train- 
ing under  title  rv  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  OF  1973— 
AMENDMENT 

AMElfSMENT  NO.  1097 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  EHDLE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  1539)„to  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tam  acts  relating  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1098  THROUCH  1107 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
submit  a  series  of  amendments  which 
will  make  S.  3044,  the  "Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  Amendm«its  of  1974"  a 
more  effective  bill.  One  of  the  thmgs  that 
disturbs  me  most  about  the  main  title 
of  S.  3044,  title  I,  the  public  financing 
provision,  is  the  effect  this  will  have  on 
the  political  parties.  I  fear  that  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  with  the  can- 
didates getting  money  directly,  the  need 
for  the  party  will  soon  evaporate.  I  also 
fear  that  we  may  see  the  rise  of  a  multi- 
party system  either  because  the  Supreme 
Court  will  rule  that  all  candidates  must 
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be  equally  funded,  or  because  minor 
parties  will  "chip  away"  at  the  tradi- 
tional parties.  lAider  private  funding, 
minor,  usually  one-issue  parties,  cannot 
normally  survive  because  they  are  un- 
able to  maintain  their  popularity.  How- 
ever, under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  a 
third  party,  once  established,  will  con- 
tinue to  obtain  funds.  I  foresee  a  real 
danger  of  losing  our  traditional  two- 
party  system  of  government  and  there- 
fore I  am  introducing  two  amendments 
to  preserve  this  system:  one.  to  exempt 
the  National  and  State  parties  from  the 
expenditure  and  contributions  limits  and 
another  amendment  to  exempt  the  con- 
gressional campaign  committees  from 
limits.  These  two  amendments  will,  in 
my  estimation,  maintain  our  strong  party 
system.  The  amendments  are  also  in 
keeping  with  the  suggestion  by  Herbert 
Alexander,  considered  the  authority  on 
money  In  politics,  who  rec^itly  wrote  in 
an  article  entitled  "Watergate  and  the 
Electoral  Process:" 

If  nmltatlons  on  contributions  or  expendl- 
turea  are  felt  necessary  to  restore  public 
coofldence  In  the  electorail  process,  and  a 
constitutional  formula  for  such  ceilings  can 
be  devised,  then  one  adaptation  from  the 
English  system  of  regulation  merits  consid- 
eration as  a  means  ot  strengthening  the 
political  parties.  The  idea  would  be  to  limit 
severely  amounts  candidates  can  receive  and 
spend,  but  not  limit  at  all  stmounts  the  par- 
ties can  receive  and  spend,  even  on  behalf 
of  these  candidates.  That  would  force  can- 
didates to  seek  and  accept  party  help. 

Our  political  parties  have  had  their 
ups  and  downs,  but  qyerall,  Uiey  served 
this  Nation  well.  The  strong 'two-party 
system  simply  must  be  maintained. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  grave  doubts 
about  the  wisdom  of  public  financing.  I 
think  that  the  proper  solution  to  the 
problem  of  the  last  election  is  "full  and 
open"  disclosure.  This  is  a  proven 
method.  Read  carefully  the  report  on 
S.  3044.  In  the  "Purpose  of  the  Bill"  on 
page  2,  it  reads: 

The  Act  of  1971  was  predicated  upon  the 
principle  of  public  disclosure,  that  timely 
and  complete  disclosure  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures would  result  In  the  exercise  of 
prudence  by  candidates  and  their  commit- 
tees and  that  ezceoalTe  txpendltures  .would 
Incur  the  displeasure  of  the  electorate  who 
would  or  could  demonstrate  Indignation  at 
thepc^s. 

Did  this  work?  The  report  continues: 
It  was  unfortunate  that  the  new  Act  did 
not  become  effective  until  April  7,  1872.  be- 
cause the  scramble  to  raise  political  funds 
prior  to  that  date,  and  thus  to  avoid  the 
disclosure  provisions  of  the  law,  resulted  in 
broad  and  grave  dlssatUfactlon  with  the  Act 
and  led  to  a  deman^  for  new  and  more  com- 
prehensive controls. 

In  Short,  the  only  thing  wrong  with 
the  "full  and  open"  disclosure  theory  of 
the  1971  law  was  that  it  was  not  in  force 
soon  enough.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
areas  that  can  be  tightened  up  and 
therefore  I  am  submitting  two  amend- 
ments to  insure  more  open  and  full  dis- 
closure: One,  to  require  weekly  reporting 
of  contributlonB  60  days  before  elections 
and  weekly  reporting  of  expenditures 
30  days  before  election,  and  two.  an 


amendment  that  group  contributions 
must  be  identified  as  to  original  donor 
and  that  each  donor  must  designate  the 
recipient  of  his  donation  at  the  time  of 
making  his  contribution. 

I  believe  that  these  full  and  open  dis- 
closure amendments  will  help  the  citizen 
make  a  better  choice  when  election  time 
rolls  around.  Mr.  President,  I  am  also  in- 
troducing an  amendment  to  help  elimi- 
nate fraud.  The  amendment  forbids  cast- 
ing false  ballots,  forging  ballots,  mis- 
counting ballots,  or  tampering  with  vot- 
ing maclilnes. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  that  establishes  the  proper 
role  of  the  Government  in  the  election 
process.  I  believe  that  role  is  to  inform 
people  and  allow  them  to  make  a  knowl- 
edgeable choice.  It  is  not  to  force  people 
to  give  money  to  candidates  not  of  their 
choice  nor  to  finance  those  whose  opin- 
ions are  not  of  suflacient  strength  and 
character  to  warrant  support  in  the  free 
market  of  ideas.  In  this  light  I  am  in- 
troducing an  amendment  to  substitute 
voters'  pamphlets,  actually  a  form  of  in- 
direct public  financing,  for  the  direct 
public  financing  section  of  S.  3044.  The 
proper  role  of  Government  is  to  inform, 
not  to  subsidize.  I  have  enough  faith  in 
the  American  people  to  believe  that  given 
full  and  open  disclosure,  Americans  will 
always  choose  the  better  candidate.  A 
voters'  pamphlet  will  help  Americans 
make  that  choice. 

J  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
amendments  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORI). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amkhdment   No.    1098 

On  page  3.  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  through  line  4  on  page  25. 

On  page  26,  lines  2  and  3,  strike  out  "un- 
der section  504  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971.  or". 

On  page  54,  lines  3,  4,  aad  5.  strike  out 
"A  candidate  shall  deposit  any  payment  re- 
ceived by  him  under  section  506  of  this  Act 
In  the  account  maintained  by  his  central 
campaign  committee.". 

On  page  63,  between  lines  10  and  11,  Insert 
the  following: 

"VOTTRS     INPOBMATIOK     FABffPHLBrS 

"Sec.  317.  The  Commission  shall  prepare 
and  publish  a  voters  information  pamphlet 
for  each  State,  and  shall  distribute  the 
pamphlet  to  residential  postal  addresses 
within  that  State  during  the  period  begin- 
ning 36  days  before  the  data  of  any  general 
or  ^)eclal  election  held  for  the  election  of 
a  candidate  to  Federal  office  and  ending  20 
da^s  for  the  date  of  that  election.  The 
punphlet  shall  contain  party  platforms,  pic- 
tures and  brief  biographies  of  the  candidates 
for  that  office,  and  statements  by  those  can- 
didates. The  statement  of  any  candidate  may 
not  exceed  1,500  words  in  th«  case  of  a  can- 
didate for  election  to  the  offloe  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Senator,  Representative,  Resident  Com- 
mlMloner,  or  Delegate,  any  may  not  exceed 
3.000  words  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President. 

On  page  63.  line  12,  strike  out  "Sec.  317  " 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  318.". 

On  page  63,  lines  14  and  15.  strike  out 
"(after  the  application  of  seotlon  607(b)  (1) 
of  this  Act)".  \   !\   I 


On  page  64,  line  7,  strike  out  "Sec.  318." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  319.". 
On  page  64.  line  9,  strike  out  ",  title  V.". 
On  page  64,  line  14,  strlkf  out  "Sec.  319." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  320." 

On  page  71,  beginning  with  line  20,  strike 
out  through  line  2  on  page  73  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)(1)  Except  to  the  extent  that  such 
amounts  are  changed  ui^fler  subsection  (f) 
(2),  no  caadldate  (other  tban  a  candidate 
for  nomination  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President)  may  make  expenditures  in  con- 
nection with  his  primary  election  campaign 
in  excess  of  the  greater  of — 

"(A)  10  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  (as  certified  under  subsection 
(g) )  of  the  geographical  acta  in  which  the 
election  for  such  nomination  Is  held,  or 

"(B)  (1)  $125,000,  if  the  Federal  office 
sought  Is  that  of  Senator,  o»  Representative 
from  a  State  which  is  entitted  to  only  one 
Representative,  or 

"(11)  $90,000,*  If  the  Pedeial  ofBce  sought 
Is  that  of  Representative  from  a  State  which 
is  entitled  to  more  than  one  Representative. 
"(2)  (A)  No  candidate  for  nomination  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President  may  make 
expenditures  in  any  State  tn  which  he  is 
a  candidate  In  a  primary  election  In  excess 
of  two  times  the  amount  wl4ch  a  candidate 
for  nomination  for  election  to  the  office  of 
Senator  from  that  State  (or  for  nomination 
for  election  to  the  office  of  Delegate  in  the 
case  of  the  District  of  Colun|bia,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  Quam,  or  to  the  office  of  Resident 
Commissioner  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico) 
may  expend  in  that  State  In  (Sonnectlon  with 
his  primary  election  campaign. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (A),  no  such  candidate  may 
make  expenditures  throughout  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  bis  campaign  for 
that  nomination  In  excess  of  an  amoimt 
equal  to  ten  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting 
age  population  of  the  United  States.  For 
purposes  of  his  subparagraph,  the  term 
'United  States'  means  the  several  States  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  and  any  area 
from  which  a  delegate  to  the  national  nomi- 
nating convention  of  a  political  party  is 
selected. 

"(b)  Except  to  the  extent  that  such 
amounts  are  changed-  under  subsection 
(f)(2).  no  candidate  may  make  expendi- 
tures in  connection  with  his  general  election 
campaign  in  excess  of  the  greater  of — 

"  ( 1 )  15  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  (as  certified  un4er  subsection 
(g) )  of  the  geographical  are^  in  which  the 
election  is  held,  or  | 

"(2)  (A)  $175,000,  If  the  ^Weral  office 
sought  is  that  of  Senator,  or  Representative 
from  a  State  which  is  entltlad  to  only  one 
Representative,  or 

"(B)  $90,000,  if  the  Federia  office  sought 
is  that  of  Representative  from  a  Stat©  which 
is  entitled  to  more  than  one  Kepresentatlve. 
"(c)  No  candidate  who  is  unopposed  In  a 
primary  or  general  election  siay  make  ex- 
penditures in  connection  with  his  primary 
or  general  election  campaign  In  excess  of 
10  percent  of  the  limitation  In  subsection 
(a)  or  (b). 

"(d)  The  Federal  Election  Commission 
shall  prescribe  regulations  under  which  any 
expenditure  by  a  candidate  for  nomination 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President  ror  use 
in  two  or  more  States  shall  be  attributed  to 
such  candidate's  expenditure  limitation  In 
each  such  State,  based  on  the  voting  age 
population  In  such  State  whldh  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  Influanced  by  such 
expenditure. 

"(e)(1)  Expendltvires  made  on  behalf  of 
any  candidate  are,  for  the  piaposes  of  this 
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section,  considered  to  be  made  by  such  can- 
didate. 

"(3)  Expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  are,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  considered  to  be  made 
by  the  candidate  for  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States  with  whom  he  is 
running. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
expenditiire  is  made  on  behalf  of  a  candidate, 
including  a  Vice  Presidential  candidate,  If  It 
is  made  by — 

"(A)  an  authorized  committee  or  any  other 
agent  of  the  candidate  for  the  purposes  of 
making  any  expenditure,  or 

"(B)  any  person  authorized  or  requested 
by  the  candidate,  an  authorized  committee 
of  the  candidate  or  an  agent  of  the  candidate 
to  make  the  expenditure. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  section  an  ex- 
penditure made  by  the  national  committee 
of  a  poliUcal  party,  or  by  the  State  committee 
of  a  political  party,  in  connection  with  the 
general  election  campaign  of  a  candidate  af- 
filiated with  that  party  which  is  not  In  ex- 
cess of  the  limitations  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (1).  is  not  considered  to  be  an  expendi- 
ture made  on  behalf  of  that  candidate. 

"(f)  ( 1 )  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2 )  — 

"(A)  'price  index'  means  the  average  over 
a  calendar  year  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
(all  items — United  States  city  average)  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, and 

"(B)  'base  period' means  the  calendar  year 
1973. 

"(2)  At  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year  (commencing  in  1976) ,  as  necessary  data 
become  avaUable  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify  to  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  and  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  the  percentage  difference  be- 
tween the  price  index  for  the  twelve  months 
preceding  the  beginning  of  such  calendar 
year  and  the  price  Index  for  the  base  period. 
Each  amount  determined  under  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  be  changed  by  such  per- 
centage difference.  Kach  amount  so'changed 
sliall  be  the  amount  in  effect  for  such  calen- 
dar year. 

"(g)  During  the  first  week  of  January  1975. 
and  every  subsequent  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  certify  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  and  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  an  estimate  of  the  voting  age  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  of  each  State,  and 
of  each  congressional  district  as  of  the  first 
day  of  July  next  preceding  the  date  of  cer- 
tification. The  term  'vottog  age  population' 
means  resident  population,  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  older. 

"(h)  Upon  receiving  the  certification  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  of  the  Secretarv 
of  Labor,  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
shaU  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  the  ap- 
plicable expenditure  limitations  In  effect  for 
the  calendar  year  for  the  United  States,  and 
for  each  State  and  congressional  district  un- 
der this  section. 

On  page  73,  line  3,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)". 

On  page  73,  line  24,  strike  out  "section 
604"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(g);  and". 

On  page  74,  strike  out  lines  1  and  2. 

On  page  74.  line  6,  strike  out  "that  Act" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971". 

On  page  74,  line  8,  strike  out  "(c) "  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(j)". 

On  page  74,  line  10,  strike  out  "(a)(4)" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(e)  (3)". 

On  page  75,  line  6,  strike  out  "(a)  (6) "  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(d) ". 

On  page  75,  line  11,  strike  out  "(a)  (4)  "  and 
insert  Ln  lieu  thereof  "(e)  (3) ". 

On  page  85,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  through  line  17  on  page  86. 


Amekdkknt  No.  1099 

On  page  48,  line  19,  strike  out  "and  617" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "617,  and  618". 

On  page  49,  line  17,  strike  out  "and  617" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "617,  and  618". 

On  page  49,  line  23,  strike  out  "or  617" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "617.  or  618". 

On  page  78,  line  16,  strike  the  closing 
quotation  marks  and  the  second  period. 

On    page    78,    between    lines    16    and    17. 
insert  the  following: 
"5  618.  Voting  fraud 

"(a)  No  person  shall — 

"(1)  cast,  or  attempt  to  cast,  a  ballot  In 
the  name  of  another  person, 

"(2)  cast,  or  attempt  to  cast,  a  ballot  if  he 
is  not  qualified  to  vote. 

"(3)  forge  or  alter  a  ballot, 

"(4)  miscount  votes, 

"(6)  tamper  with  a  voting  machine,  or 

"(6)  commit  any  act  (or  fall  to  do  any- 
thing required  of  him  by  law), 

with  the  Intent  of  causing  an  Inaccurate 
oount  of  lawfully  cast  votes  In  any  election. 

"(b)  A  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  Is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
to  '  exceed  $100,000.  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  ten  years,  or  both.". 

On  page  78,  line  19,  strike  out  "and  617" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "617,  and  618". 

On  page  78,  after  line  22,  In  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  617,  strike  out  the  closing 
quotation  marks  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  78,  after  line  22,  below  the  item 
relating  to  section  617,  Insert  the  following: 

"618.  Voting  fraud." 

Amendment  No.  1100 

On  page  39,  between  lines  5  <md  6,  insert 
the  following: 

(h)  Title  HI  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  304  the  foUowlng  new 
section: 

"REPOXTINC  OF  CONTaiBnTIONS   MADE  THROTTCH 
CERTAIN  COMMrrTEES 

"Sec.  304A.  (a)  No  committee,  association, 
or  organization — 

"(1)  engaged  in  the  administration  of  a 
separate  segregated  fund  under  section  610 
or  611  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  or 

"(2)  which  solicits  and  receives  donations 
from  the  public  and  uses  any  part  of  its 
funds — 

"(A)  to  encourage  the  election  or  defeat 
of  any  candidate,  or 

"(B)  to  encovirage  the  public  to  urge  the 
Congress  or  the  President  to  support  the  en- 
actment, amendment,  or  repeal  of  any  law 
may  make  any  expenditure  or  contribution 
unless  It  registers  as  a  political  committee, 
uses  only  funds  derived  from  donations  des- 
ignated by  the  donor  in  writing  for  vise  by 
that  committee,  association,  or  organization 
in  making  that  expenditure  or  contribution, 
files  the  reports  required  of  a  political  com- 
mittee under  section  304,  and  includes  In  Its 
reports  under  that  section  the  identification 
of  each  donor  and  the  amoimt  of  his  dona- 
tion used  by  it  in  making  any  expenditure 
or  contribution,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
designation  document  executed  by  each  do- 
nor whose  donation  is  so  used. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  do  not 
apply  to  the  national  committee  of  a  politi- 
cal ptjrty. 

Amendment  No.  1101 

On  page  35,  beginning  with  line  11,  strike 
out  through  line  3  on  page  36  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(3)  striking  out  the  second  and  third  sen- 
tences of  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Such  reports 
shall  be  filed  within  ten  days  after  the  close 
of  each  calendar  quarter  and  shall  be  com- 
plete as  of  the  close  of  such  quarter.  Be- 
ginning sixty  days  before  the  date  of  any 
election,  additional  reports  of  contributions 


received  during  the  preceding  calendar  week 
shall  be  filed  each  Monday  until  the  election. 
Beginning  thirty  days  before  the  date  of  any 
election,  additional  reports  of  expenditiues 
made  during  the  preceding  calendar  week 
shall  be  filed  each  Monday  until  the  elec- 
tion. If  the  person  making  any  contribution 
is  subsequently  Identified,  the  Identification 
of  the  contributor  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Commission  within  the  reporting  period 
within  which  he  Is  Identlfled.";  and 

On  page  36  line  4.  strike  out  "(5)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  there<rf  "(4)"- 

Amendment  No.  1103 

On  page  75,  between  lines  4  and  6,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(3)  This  subsection  does  not  aipply  to  the 
Democratic  or  Republican  Senatorial  Cam- 
paign Committee,  the  Democratic  National 
Congressional  Committee,  or  the  National 
Republican  Congressional  Coounlttee.". 

On  page  77.  between  lines  5  and  6,  Insert 
the  following :  i 

"(e)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  the 
Democratic  or  Republican  Senatorial  Cam- 
paign Committee,  the  Democratic  National 
Congressional  Committee,  or  the  National 
Republican  Congressional  Committee.". 

On  page  77,  line  6.  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(f) ". 

Amendment  No.  1103 

On  page  16,  line  25,  beginning  with  "which 
is  not",  strike  out  through  "Code."  on  line  1. 
page  17.       k 

On  page  73,  strike  out  line  3  through  line 
7  on  page  74  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
expenditure  by  the  national  committee  of 
a  political  party  or  the  State  conunlttee  of 
a  political  party.  Including  any  subordinate 
committees  of  that  State  committee.  In  con- 
nection with  the  general  election  campaign 
of  a  candidate  affiliated  with  that  party  Is 
not  considered  to  be  an  expenditure  made 
on  Isehalf  of  that  candidate.". 

On  page  74,  line  8,  strike  out  "(c)  (1) "  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)  (1) ". 

On  page  75,  line  6,  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(c) ". 

On  page  76,  between  lines  22  and  23.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(4)  For  ptirpoees  of  this  section,  the  term 
'person'  does  not  include  the  national  or 
State  committee  of  a  political  party.". 

Amendment  No.  1104 

On  page  63.  beginning  with  line  11,  strike 
out  through  line  6,  page  6  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

"nXEGAL  CONTSIBTrnONS  AND  TTNEXFENDEO 

nrNos 

"Sec.  317.  (a)  Any  contribution  received 
by  a  candidate  or  political  coiamittee  In  con- 
nection with  any  election  for  Federal  office 
in  excess  of  the  contribution  limitations  es- 
tablished by  this  Act  shaU  be  forfeited  to 
the  United  States  Treasury. 

"(b)  Any  political  committee  having  un- 
expended funds  in  excess  of  the  amount  nec- 
essary to  pay  its  campaign  expendlttires  with- 
in 30  days  after  a  general  election  shall  de- 
posit those  funds  in  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury or  transfer  them  to  a  national  com- 
mittee." 

Amendment  No.  1105 

On  page  64,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following: 

"StTSPENSION     or    FRANK    FOB    MASS     MAIUNCS 
IMMEDIATELY    BEFOBX   EIXCTIONS 

"SEC.  i\i.  Notwithstanding  any  ot^er  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  Senator,  Representative. 
Resident  Commissioner,  or  Delegate  Aall 
make  any  mass  mailing  of  a  newsletter  or 
mailing  with  a  simplified  fonn  of  address 
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under  tbe  frank  under  section  33^0  of  title 
39,  United  states  Code,  during,  the  sixty 
days  louBedlfktely  preceding  the  date  on 
which  any  election  ie  held  In  which  he  Is  a 
candidate." 

On  page  64,  line  7,  strike  out  "318."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  tberec^  "319.". 

On  page  64,  line  14.  strike  out  "319."  and 
insert  In  lieu  ttiereoT  "330.". 

Akxkpkznt  No.   1106 

On  page  76,  Une,10,  after  "person"  insert 
"other  than  an  IndlVltfnal  or  the  natlcRial 
committee  of  a  political  party.". 

On  page  7S,  line  22,  strike  out  "person" 
and  Inaert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Individual  or  na- 
tional committee". 

On  page  77,  line  10,  strike  out  "No"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(a)  No". 

On  page  77.  beglnnlngn  In  Une  14.  strike 
out  "Violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion Is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed 
•1,000,  Imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed  one 
year,  or  both.". 

On  page  77,  between  lines  16  and  17,  insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  No  person  may  make  a  contribution 
in  tbe  form  of  a  loan.  A  federally  chartered 
bank  loay  make  a  loan  to  or  for  tbe  benefit 
of  a  candidate  in  accordance  with  applicable 
banking  laws  and  regulations  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  its  business. 

"(c)  No  poiltlcal  committee  may  accept 
a  contribution  of  funds  in  excess  of  $50  un- 
less that  contribution  Is  made  by  a  written 
Instrument  ldentlf3rlng  the  person  making 
the  contribution. 

"(d)  Violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
section  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  to 
exceed  61,000,  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.". 

Amknoiunt  No.  1107 
,    On  page  64,  between  lines  5  and  6,  Insert 
tbefcMlowing: 

"VOTXa  BCGISTKATIOK  ACnvrTT  REPORTS 

"Sec.  318.  A  committee,  association,  or 
other  organization  (other  than  an  agency 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  State  or  local  political  subdivision 
thereof)  which  engages  in  assisting  individ- 
uals In  registering  to  vote,  or  which  registers 
voters,  shal^  be  organized  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed under  section  302 (a),  maintain  the 
records  required  under  section  302  (b),  (c), 
and  (d),  file  a  registration  statement  with 
the  Commission  annually  under  section  303, 
and  file  an  annual  report  with  the  Commis- 
sion containing  a  complete  list  of  all  dona- 
tions (including  donations  of  services  by  in- 
dividuals) received,  all  expenses  incurred  or 
paid,  and  such  additional  Information,  In 
such  detail  as  the  Commission  prescribes. 
The  report  shall  be  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  first  day  of  October  of  each  year 
in  such  form  as  tlie  Conomisslon  prescribes." 

On  page  64.  line  7,  strike  out  "Sec.  318." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  319". 

On  page  64.  line  14,  strike  out  "Sec.  319." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  320.". 

A>CBMDME]«T    NO.    1110 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  AIiLEN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  propoeed  by  him  to  the 
biU  (S.  3044) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1111 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
committed  to  the  concept  of  helping  fi- 
nance .Federal  elections  through  the  use 
(tf  pubiic  funds.  That  concept,  it  seemfi  to 
me.  is  an  integral  component  of  any 
comprehensive  approach  to  election  re- 
form in  which  strict  spending  limits  are 
established  and  enforced.  S.   3044  at- 


tempts to  provide  a  legislative  vehicle  to 
accomplish  Federal  financial  assistance. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  the 
concept  of  public  financing  in  this  bill 
has  received  more  emphasis  than  its  true 
contribution  to  election  reform  would 
justify.  In  other  worcfe,  I  fe61  very 
strongly  that  in  revising  our  rules  for 
the  election  process  we  should  not  pro- 
mote public  financing  at  the  expense  of 
other  equally  important  aspects  of  that 
process.  We  should  not,  for  example,  dis- 
courage candidates  from  taking  the 
merits  of  their  candidacy  to  prospective 
voters  in  an  effort  to  obtain  grassroots 
support  of  the  most  meaningful  kind — 
personal  financial  contributions.  Neither 
should  we  discourage  or  infringe  on  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  financially  sup- 
port the  candidate  of  his  choice,  at  least 
in  amounts  small  enough  so  as  not  to 
create  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
recipient  candidate. 

S.  3044  provides  grants  of  public  funds 
for  primary  elections  conditioned  upon 
a  candidate's  raising  a  reasonable 
"threshold"  amount  and  matching  small 
private  contributions  with  equal  amounts 
of  public  funds  up  to  the  maximum 
spending  limit.  The  result  for  primary 
elections  Is  that  the  maximum  amount 
of  public  funds  a  candidate  can  receive 
is  50  percent  of  the  spending  limit.  Con- 
sequently, as  to  primaries,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  importance  of  small  private 
contributions  is  recognized  and  ad- 
dressed by  this  bill. 

The  same  is  not  true  regarding  general 
elections.  In  all  general  elections  covered 
by  S.  3044  a  candidate  may  receive  grants 
of  public  funds  up  to  th«  spending  limit 
established  for  that  election.  This  100- 
percent  public  financing  of  general  elec- 
tions goes  too  far.  It  promotes  public 
financing  way  beyond  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  rid  the  political  system  of  big 
money  and  it  discourageB  private  citizen 
participation  through  small  contribu- 
tions. 

The  amendment  I  propose  at  this  time 
would  apply  the  principle  of  partial  pub- 
lic financing  to  general  elections.  My 
amendment  would  limit  the  Federal  sub- 
sidy provided  to  major  party  candidates 
to  60  percent  of  the  overall  spending  limit 
and  make  corresponding  reductions  in 
the  maximum  public  funding  provided  to 
candidates  of  nonmajor  parties. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  other  pro- 
posals to  limit  the  Federal  subsidy  to  50 
percent  of  the  overall  expenditure  limit 
and  I  will  support  those  measures.  I  am 
inclined  to  feel  that,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  candidates  in  general  elections  have 
already  raised  at  least  50  percent  of  what 
they  spent  in  their  primaries,  60-percent 
limitation  on  public  fimds  in  the  general 
elections  would  be  an  acceptable  mixture 
of  public  and  private  funding.  I  intend  to 
call  this  amendment  up  if  those  amend- 
ments limiting  the  Federal  subsidy  to  50 
percent  are  not  successful.  In  that  event, 
I  hope  that  10-percent  loWer  requirement 
for  private  funding  will  find  favor  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  mixture  of  public  and  pri- 
vate financing  which  I  feel  is  not  only 
desirable  but  imperative. 

I  should  also  mention,  Mr.  President, 
that  my  amendment  would  reduce  the 
total  drain  on  the  Treasury  to  support 


elections.  I  expect  and  I  hope  that  the 
amount  collected  through  the  tax  check- 
off system  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  financing  Federal  elections  with 
this  limited  public  funding  of  general 
elections.  Whatever  the  details  the 
amoimt  drawn  from  the  Treasury  for 
general  elections  would  be  reduced  by  up 
to  40  percent,  a  substantial  savings  to 
taxpayers,  particularly  those  who  do  not 
\*-lsh  to  participate  hi  financing  political 
activities  in  any  fashion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1111 
On   page    10,   line   19,   Icomediately   after 
"equal  to".  Insert  "sixty  petcent  of". 


SPECIAL  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES 
FOR  HANDICAPPED  DEPENDENTS 
OF  MEMBERS  OP  THE  ARMED 
FORCES— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1108 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.) 

Mr.  INOUYE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
(S.  2923)  to  amend  chapter  55  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  require  the  Armed 
Forces  to  continue  to  provide  certain  spe- 
cial educational  services  to  handicapped 
dependents  of  members  serving  on  active 
duty. 


ADDITIONAL.   STATEMENTS 


SENATOR  BYRD  QUESTIONS  OUR 
DEALS  WITH  SOVnfTS— ARTICLE 
BY  HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  an 
interesting  and  insightful  article  on  our 
colleague  from  Virghiia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  may  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  some  of  our  Members,  por  this  reason, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
by  Henry  J.  Taylor  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Btrd  QuzsnoNs  Ottb  Deals 

WrrH   SovzEts 

(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Highly  respected  Sen.  Hairry  P.  Byrd,  Jr., 
has  made  a  Senate  speech  which  could  well 
put  him  In  the  black  books  in  the  VJS&.'R. 
But,  as  usual,  be  called  a  ^ade  a  ^>ade. 

Senator  Byrd  Is  not  opposed  to  the  United 
States-Soviet  entente.  A  lessening  of  tension 
is  a  purpose  he  applauds.  Standing  in  moral 
Judgment  of  the  Soviet  is  easy.  Working  out 
a  way  to  live  with  them  Is  difficult. 

I  myself  have  ezp>erlenced  and  been  an  of- 
flcUl  VS.  government  participant  In  more 
than  100  negotiating  sessions  with  Soviet 
leaders  and  the  miracle  of. President  Nixon 
and  Secretary  of  State  He^ry  A.  Kissinger 
achieving  any  entente  Is  astounding  indeed. 

But  Senator  Byrd  raises  questions  regard- 
ing the  ultimate  results  of  ^  twist  that  the 
Soviet  has  given  to  three  1972  U.S.-U5.S.R. 
agreements — beginning  with  the  wheat  deal. 

The  economic  failure  of  Communism  Is 
famous.  No  Communist  country  has  ever  been 
able  to  function  for  its  people  over  the  long 
haul  without  assistance  from  the  free  world. 
This  Is  as  true  today  as  In  Oie  days  of  Lenin 
57  years  ago. 
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There  have  been  eight  Soviet  five-year 
plans;  none  successful.  Tbe  Kremlin  an- 
nounced the  latest  on  Feb.  3,  1071,  for  the 
years  1971-76.  Another  failure.  And  in  agri- 
culture these  repeated  failures  are  the  worst 
of  aU. 

Sorely  needing  America's  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  we  balled  out  the  vass..  The  price 
seemed  reasonable,  but  the  immense  quan- 
tity wiped  out  our  surpluses  and  lifted  the 
prices  to  the  highest  in  oiu:  history. 

Moreover,  we  provided  a  $300  million  sub- 
sidy for  the  Soviet.  The  Kremlin  bought 
America's  wheat  and  feed  grains  largely  with 
our  own  money. 

We  have  a  shortage  that  shows  up  not  only 
in  the  high  prices  but  In  certain  scarcities 
In  America's  foodstuffs. 

The  Soviet,  Instead,  has  a  comfortable  sur- 
plus. In  fact,  the  Kremlin  Is  actually  olfer- 
Ing  to  sell  back  to  the  United  States  some 
quantities  of  America's  golden  grain — ^but 
at  ciu-rent  high  prices.  The  President  of  the 
Soviet  Bank  for  Foreign  IVads  is  Commis- 
sar Yuri  Ivanov,  under  Foreign  Trade  Min- 
ister Nikolai  PatroUchav.  Ivanov  is  trying 
to  do  this. 

Tbien.  there  Is,  as  well,  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  Agreement. 

Tbe  key  to  atomic  deterrence  is  the  threat 
of  an  annihilating  offense,  not  a  defense 
against  It.  SALT-l  allowed  the  Soviet  numer- 
ical superiority  in  three  vital  categories: 
land-based  intercontinental  missiles,  sub- 
marine-launched missaes,  mlaaUe-carrying 
submarines. 

Our  offset  was  our  advanced  techiudogy, 
represented  importantly  by  the  MIBV— a 
multiple-warhead  rocket  ttiat  allows  one 
missile  to  attack  several  targets  at  tbe  same 
time. 

But  now  the  U.S.S.B.  Is  developing  equiva- 
lent missiles  and  we  risk  being  forced  Into 
an  Inferior  position.  Where  would  we  be  If 
the  chlpe  were  down? 
Finally,  there's  the  Lend-Lease  Settlement. 
Heaven  knows  we  need  gold.  And  next  to 
South  Africa  the  Soviet  Is  the  world's  largest 
gold  producer.  The  Kremlin  has  gold  running 
out  of  its  eere— but  not  to  pay  Its  World  War 
n  debt  to  the  United  States. 

In  oommon  wl^  Britain.  Ftanee,  etc.,  tbe 
Soviet  bas  owed  us  the  money  througbout 
the  28  years  since  World  War  H.  Tbe  XSSAS.. 
debt  became  sa.6  blUlon.  We  agreed  to  settle 
thia  for  $722  million — something  over  25 
cents  on  tbe  dollar.  Moreover,  tbe  Soviet  con- 
trived a  settlement  prorlaion  tbat  $074  mil- 
lion would  not  be  repaid  unless  tbe  UJ9.SA. 
is  gtwited  most-favwed-nstioa  trading 
status  typical  throughout  Western  Europe. 

With  Congress  currently  opboeing  this, 
the  U.S£lt.  may  be  obligated  to  pay  merely 
$48  million. 

Only  once  in  a  blue  moon  dobs  a  senator 
arise  and,  witbout  palaver,  drive  right  to  Ibe 
point,  make  hla  statement  In  crisp  words  and 
sit  down.  But  ScnatOT  Byrd  is  tbe  kind  they 
dont  make  many  of  anymore  and  wortb  a 
good  deal  of  anybody's  tlma  and  confldence  ■ 
and  listening. 

Mere  poiwer  to  this  dlsttngolshed  Virginian. 
For  to  see  what  la  wrong  and  not  try  to  right 
it  Is  not  tbe  American  way. 


AN  OPEN  MARKET  IN  OIL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
continuing  tight  energy  situation  high- 
lights the  need  for  a  reform  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  oil  industry.  "Hie  Industry 
consists  of  several  related  operations 
culminating  in  the  marketing  of  refined 
products.  The  U.S.  oU  industry  has  be- 
come structured  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  "majors"  have  become  vertically 
integrated  and,  as  a  group,  have  been 
accused  of  market  manipulation. 
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By  contrcHling  all  phases  of  production 
of  refined  product,  the  dominant  firms 
have  been  successful  in  inhibiting  the 
growth  of  Independent  refining  interests. 
The  difficulties  of  ind^iaidents  entering 
the  market  are  manifold.  In  addition  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  investment  neces- 
sary for  Initiating  such  a  venture,  the 
majors  are  capaUe  of  controlling  the 
flow  of  the  crude  supplies  to  the  Inde- 
pendents. 

The  WasUngton  Post  published  an 
article  by  Allan  S.  Hoffman  on  March  24, 
1974,  in  which  the  former  member  of  the 
Justice  Dqiartment  Antitrust  Division 
outlines  his  plan  to  ease  the  oU  probl«n. 
"Hie  provocative  column  presents  his  plan 
for  establishing  a  commodity  exchange 
for  domestic  transactions  Involving  crude 
and  refined  products. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  plan  for  a  seif -regulating 
oil  market  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  24,  1974] 

An   Opkn  Market  in   On,:    To  Basroas 

CoMPETrriON 

(By  AUan  S.  Hoffman) 

Although  we  are  short  of  oU.  we  possess  a 
surfeit  of  explanations  of  how  we  reached 
our  current  ez-crlsls.  The  oil  companies 
charge  that  the  basic  cause  is  a  failure  of 
government  policy.  The  administration 
agrees,  but  only  to  tbe  extent  that  Congress 
and  prior  administrations  are  to  blame.  The 
driver  at  the  gas  pvunp  suspects  the  oil 
companies  of  creating  the  shortage  to  drive 
up  prices,  while  the  independent  producers 
accuse  the  large  oil  companies  of  schem- 
ing to  eliminate  them.  Congressional  opinion, 
as  usiud,  is  divided,  and  there  Is  a  general 
complaint  about  the  lack  of  reliable  in- 
formati(Mi  about  the  oU  industry. 

But  we  do  have  enough  Information  to 
conclude,  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has,  that  the  Industry  lias  structured  it- 
self in  a  severely  anticompetitive  way.  It 
would  be  important  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion even  if  we  did  not  have  our  present 
energy  "problem,"  but  today's  circumstances 
make  it  doubly  Important  to  do  so. 

We  need  not  nationalize  the  oil  com- 
panies or  try  to  break  them  up  in  order  to 
make  them  more  competitive.  The  applica- 
tion of  some  basic  economic  principles  to 
our  knowledge  of  tbe  Industry  suggests  a 
less  drastic,  less  difficult  and  politically 
more  paUtable  solution — the  creation  of  a 
commodity  mai^et  through  which  all  do- 
mestic sales  of  crude  oU  and  refinery  end 
products  would  have  to  be  made. 

The  oil  industry  is  actuaUy  composed 
of  four  related  Industries:  (1)  production 
of  crude  oU;  (2)  transportation  of  crude  oil; 
(3)  refining  of  crude  oU,  and  (4)  marketing 
of  refinery  end  products.  It  is  dominated  by 
approzlnuitely  16  companies  engaging  in  all 
four  activities. 

Industries  in  which  the  eight  largest  firms 
control  more  than  half  tbe  business  are 
widely  regarded  by  economists  as  "near  mo- 
nopolies." In  such  industries,  tbe  leading 
companies  tend  to  act  together  like  one  firm, 
or  like  a  monopoly.  The  eight  largest  VB.  oU 
companies  (Standard  of  New  Jersey.  Texaco 
QuU,  SheU,  Standard  of  California,  ARCO, 
Standard  of  Indiana,  and  MobU)  are  in  tbe 
top  eight  positions  in  domestic  crude  oU 
production,  crude  oU  reeerves,  refining 
capacity  and  gasoline  sales,  together  hold- 
ing more  than  a  60  per  cent  share  of  each. 
Not  only  doee  each  level  of  the  oU  indus^ 
therefore  have  monopolistic  tendencies,  but 
the   companies  dominating  each   level    are 


the  same.  It  is  as  though  Qeneral  Motors. 
which  historically  has  held  about  half  the 
domestic  auto  market,  dominated  the  min- 
ing of  iron  ore  and  steelmaking  as  well. 

Total  "vertical  integration"  <tf  this  aort 
allows  the  companies  to  apply  tbe  naar- 
mcKiopoly  power  tl»ey  posoeee  at  selectlTe 
points  in  the  production  process.  For  such 
companies,  it  is  not  Important  that  any  given 
operation  be  profitable  so  long  aa  the  entire 
businesa  meets  profit  expectations.  As  tbe 
FTC  tias  charged,  the  major  oil  oonvanies 
have  exploited  this  fact  by  taking  wrMtwiwi..^ 
profits  on  the  production  of  crude  oil  rather 
tlian  at  other  stages  of  tbe  process.  Tbe  re- 
sult is  to  make  crude  oU  ezpeDslve  for  every- 
one but  themselves. 

In  this  way,  the  majors  have  prevented  a 
stnxig  ind^>endent  refinery  industry  from 
c(»nlng  into  existence.  Without  Indqwndent 
refiners  who  could  serve  as  reliable  aouroee  of 
supply,  independent  marketers  are  left  at  tlie 
mercy  of  tbe  integrated  oU  companies.  Forc- 
ing the  independente  to  buy  their  basic  raw 
material  from  their  dominant  oompetitors 
guarantees  that  tbe  independenU  cannot 
challenge  tbe  commanding  position  of  tbe 
majors.  So  the  Integrated  companies  have 
come  to  own  almost  all  the  nation's  refinery 
capacity  and  market  almost  all  of  tbe  na- 
tion's supply  of  petroleum  products. 

Another  factor  handicapping  independent 
refiners  is  what  economists  call  "barriers  to 
entry."  or  obstacles  discouraging  new  firms 
from  coming  In.  Barriers  to  entering  the  auto 
Industry  are  high  because  an  enormous  In- 
vestment in  pleoit  and  equipment,  as  well  as 
a  high  level  of  promotional  and  advertising 
expenditures.  Is  required.  Barriers  to  enter- 
ing the  rubber  stamp  business  are  low  be- 
cause all  that  Is  needed  Is  some  inenenalve 
machinery. 

In  oil  refining  the  barriers  are  necessarily 
high  to  begin  with  because  of  the  large  in- 
vestment necessary  to  buUd  a  refinery.  But 
by  using  almost  all  their  crude  oU  themselves, 
the  Integrated  companies  require  a  prospec- 
tive refiner  to  Invest  In  crude  oil  production 
as  w^,  thereby  adding  an  extra  barrier  to 
entry  into  refining.  Since  Uaey  are  doubly 
disadvantaged  from  the  outset,  it  U  not  sur- 
prising that  we  iMive  few  Independent  domsa- 
tio  refiners. 

It  was  such  factors  that  prompted  tbe  PTC 
to  file  its  complaint  last  summer  against  th* 
eight  largest  oil  companies,  charging  tbat  tbe 
creation  and  systematic  maintenance  at  the 
present  industry  structiire  was  In  violation  of 
the  FTC  Act  and  seeking  substantial  dives- 
titure of  refineries.  While  this  effort  is  en- 
couraging, the  history  of  such  actions  shows 
that  the  government  has  a  strtuig  tendency 
to  lose  its  enthusiasm  for  such  cases. 

In  1940,  for  exanide,  the  JuaUce  liepart- 
ment  brou^t  a  oomimbenslve  monopottaa- 
tlon  suit  against  tbe  entire  industry,  namjug 
no  lees  than  866  defendants  (the  so-oaUed 
"Mother  Hubbam-  case).  It  was  flnaUy  dls- 
ihlSBed  by  tbe  govemmant  in  1961.  purport- 
edly to  be  sucterseded  by  a  aarlas  at  more' 
limited  cases.  But  the  new  cases  never  Nally 
materialized.  A  few  oases  w«  ^  bioMht  dunns 
the  19508.  but  they  ware  setUed  by  wMk  oon- 
sent  Judgments  whk:b  many  beUsve  InnMated 
certain  anticon^MUtive  praottcas  fiQin  latei 
attack.  Moreover,  even  U  the  FTO  Dursuae  its 
case  aggressively.  It  would  be  a  looff  aad  com- 
plex  one  to  win.  to  fcUow  through  ths  ap- 
peals process  and  to  put  Into  affect  U^a 
therefore,  are  looUng  to  Congreas  for  a 
solution. 

PBOBLKMB  or  MAnOHAUSanON 

Two  basic  le^tfattve  qiproaeaes  to  raform 
have  been  suggested  so  fer.  Tlie  mon  drastic 
°°*>  'w  natlnnaiiwrttoo,  sssms  undseirmble 
tat  many  reasons,  lint,  tbsre  Is  ao  evMsnce 
that  tbe  govBRiment  la  mere  caimble  of  mn- 
nlng  so  large  and  oomplex  an  industry  than 
pHvate  oonoems.  The  VS.  Postal  Service 
should  be  proof  enough  tat  anyone  of  this. 
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Second,  pollttemi  oonslderatlons  would  b« 
wttflclaily  injected  Into  an  Industry  wbich 
vlfUUy  affecU  the  economy:  Just  picture 
funds  for  a  new  rrilnery  being  held  back  In 
Congress  to  force  oonatmotlon  of  tbe  Tbree 
Sisters  Bridge.  Tlilrd,  sucb  a  move  would  sei 
a  hontUe  precedent:  Blob  as  we  are,  we  are 
not  rlcb  enough  to  buy  entire  monopolies 
eacb  time  we  feet  eaptolted 

A  more  commonly  advanced  proposal  Is 
that  the  major  oil  companies  be  broken  up 
and  tb*  industry  reorgaalzed  along  f\mc- 
tlooal  Unas.  Hkls  woidd  mean  reconstituting 
each  integrated  etaapmnj  Into  several  sepa- 
rate einrnfm^ntrnm  ^Mh  Operating  at  Only  one 
level  (piDductlon,  transportation,  refining, 
marketing) .  This  proposal  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem,  and  Its  adoption  would  result 
In  ttiwi^^Mtig  the  major  antl-oompetttlve 
detsets.  Bach  level  o(  the  Industry  would 
haw  to  pay  Its  own  way,  without  subsidy 
from  other  operations.  Supplies  of  crude  oU 
and  refinery  products  would  be  equally  ac- 
oesalble  to  aU,  encouraging  new  independent 
refinery  capacity  and  Independent  marketers. 

But  there  are  practical  obstacles  to  Its 
adoption. '  Tba  enormous  complexity  of  the 
comfMuiies'  oorporate  and  flnanclal  struc- 
tures, the  I«gmmate  Interests  of  stoekhcAders, 
lenders  and  employees  and  related  dlfflcultles 
would  have  to  be  resolved.  lUs  Is  not  to  say 
that  It  couM  not  be  done;  it  could  If  the  nec- 
essary Commitment  were  made.  The  Idea  has 
gained  increased  respeotabUlty  In  economic 
circles  lately,  and  Democratic  Sen.  PhlUp  A. 
Hart  of  Michigan  ts  holding  hearings  on  his 
proposed  °  Industrial  Reorganization  Act, 
whl^  would  aooomplish  basic  structural  re- 
form of  seven  of  omr  concentrated  Industries, 
starting  with  automobiles  and  including  oil. 
B^t  given  the  power  of  the  oil  companies  and 
of  the  Institutional  Investors  controlling 
large  amounts'  of  the  companies'  stock. 
Congees  wotild  likely  be  a  long  while  In  mus' 
terlng  the  Qourage  and  determination  neces- 
sary' U>  ta)c<)  this  step. 

voiciXG  coMrmnoN 

Ihe  advantage  of  requiring  by  law  that 
all  domestlo  sales  of  crude  oU  and  refined 
products  be  made  through  a  neW  commodity 
exobangs  is  that  It  would  aeoompllsh  the 
same  goals— and  possibly  some  additional 
ones — but  encounter  far  fewer  obstacles. 

eales  through  familiar  commodities  "fu- 
tures" OHitZBCts — which  promise  delivery  of 
a  certain  quantity  at  a  later. date — would 
make  crude  oil  equally  aooesstble  to  all  re- 
finees  and  potential  relloen.  and  at  a  price 
set  by  supply  and  demand  in  an  impersonal 
market.  This  would  likely  encourage  new  en- 
try into  refining,  adding  badly  needed  caps- 
city:  our  preeent  shortages  are  the  result  of 
InsuOciah*  running  capacity  as  well  as  of 
insuffldant  supplies  of  crude  oil.  It  would  also 
create  reliable  sources  of  supply  for  inde- 
pendent marketers^  who  could  then  compete 
monf  eliecttvely  against  the  dominant  inte- 
grated companies,  as  well  as  force  the  Inte- 
grated Qmipantes  to  compete  tmxn  against 
eacb  otber. 

It  iwould  Ubo  be  neoeaaary  to  require  that 
sales  nf  nftned  products  be  made  through  the 
exchange  so  that  Integrated  companies  could 
not  use  profits  from  refinery  operations  to 
subsldlm  their  marketing  systems.  Other- 
wise, mimteKIng  would  remain  unattractive 
for  prcepsoifve  new  exitrants,  leaving  the  In- 
tegiatM  odUipknies  with  final  control  of  our 
supply  of  petroleum  products. 

What  would  result  is  an  c^>en  competitive 
system  In  which  oil  lnd\istry  dealings  would 
become  far  more-  visible  than  they  are  now. 
Soma  -ot  the  baetc  iBformatlon  we  now  lack 
about  the  lodustvy.  would  beomne  available 
through  4b»  trading  system.  As  with  all 
commoditlM  trading,-  brokers  would  requhe 
regulsr  data  on  cunani  Inventories  and  reli- 
able fqiycasts  of  expected  supplies,  which 
would  he  provided  by  a  government  agency. 
Just   as   the   Agriculture   Department   ciu- 


rently  Issues  regular  crop  forecasts  vital  to 
trading  in  farm  commoditlas. 

Establishing  such  a  system,  which  Con- 
gress could  do  under  its  power  to  regulate 
Interstate  commerce,  would  clearly  be  neither 
as  complex  nor  as  difficult  to  do  as  national- 
izing or  flitting  up  the  integrated  oil  com- 
panies. 

indeed,  Warren  Lebeck,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  remarked  in  an  in- 
terview last  November  that  the  nation's  larg- 
est commodities  exchange  was  considering 
initiating  trading  in  petroleum.  He  said  that 
oil's  uncertain  price  situation  made  It  a  nat- 
ural trading  commodity  fbr  both  hedging 
purposes— providing  a  form  of  supply  in- 
surance to  major  users— &nd  speculation, 
both  qualities  of  a  good  futures  contract. 
(Speculators  buy  and  sell  contracts  for  profit 
rather  than  actually  to  acquire  the  commod- 
ity.) 

The  necessary  price  fluctuations  could  con- 
ceivably respond  to  everything  from  a  new  oil 
find,  a  new  Mideast  embargo,  fuel  conserva- 
tion steps,  development  of  alternate  sources 
of  energy,  Insufficient  tankers  for  transporta- 
tion or  Increased  refining  capacity  being 
buUt. 

Lebeck  did  see  some  difficulty  In  finding  a 
convenient  size  for  a  petroleum  contract — "a 
tank  car  is  too  small  and  a  pipeline  batch 
is  too  large,"  he  said — and  in  standardizing 
the  quality  of  crude  oil  for  trading.  If  the 
Chicago  board  moved  In  this  direction,  he 
remarked.  It  would  probably  start  with  trad- 
ing in  a  couple  of  refined  products.  (The  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  currently  trades  con- 
tracts in  propane,  a  light  petroleum  distil- 
late) .  One  would  think  that  on  an  exchange 
devoted  solely  to  petroleum  and  petroleiun 
products,  the  problem  of  contract  size  and 
quality  could  be  overcome— partlculariy  con- 
sidering the  likely  financial  boon  it  would 
provide  to  the  commodities  trading  business. 

A  number  of  questions  naturally  arise 
about  this  plan.  Couldn't  the  majors  merely 
bid  up  the  price  of  crude  oU  on  the  exchange 
to  preclude  Independent  refiners?  What 
about  the  record  of  commodities  exchanges, 
which  have  been  beset  by  obarges  of  manip- 
ulation? How  would  it  aSect  development 
of  new  oil  sources?  Wouldn't  the  middleman- 
broker's  fees  actually  add  t©  the  price  of  oil? 
Would  foreign  oil  be  included? 

First,  the  majors  would  be  eflfectlvely  re- 
strained from  artificially  bidding  up  crude 
oil  prices.  To  do  so,  they  would  have  to  en- 
gage in  a  highly  visible  program  of  bid-rig- 
ging requiring  the  cooperation  of  so  many 
outsiders — including  the  many  brokers  trans- 
acting the  trades — that  It  would  become  an 
open  secret.  Imagine  oil  industry  executives 
telling  their  brokers,  "I  don't  vrant  It  at  $8 
a  barrel — ^I  want  to  pay  *15."  Anyone  who 
tried  to  Keep  a  conspiracy  of  such  propor- 
tions quiet  would  have  to  be  naive  or  foolish, 
and  the  oil  mdustry  is  neither. 

Of  coiuse,  the  oil  commodity  exchange's 
rules,  like  those  of  current  securities  and 
commodities  exchanges,  would  prohibit  such 
price  manipulation,  making  it  subject  to  ap- 
propriate penalties.  It  Is  true  that  commodi- 
ties exchanges  have  not  always  been  the 
most  honorable  places,  and  that  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Authority  which  Is  sup- 
posed to  regulate  them  la  something  of  a 
toothless  tiger.  But  there  have  been  many 
caUs  to  Increase  Its  authority  or  create  a 
new  Independent  agency  similar  to  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission.  The  oU 
plan  might  provide  Just  the  incentive  needed 
to  bring  about  reform.  Otherwise,  policing 
powers  could  be  placed  in  another  govern- 
ment agency. 

All  thlB  is  to  say  nothing  of  the  antitrust 
laws  that  could  be  brought  down  on  anyone 
attempting  such  a  vast  priee-rlgging  scheme. 
Businesses  naturally  try  to  keep  the  price  of 
their  raw  materials  as  low  as  possible,  not  as 
high  as  possible.  The  rigging  would  be' almost 
self-evident.  Direct  evidence  would  not  be 


needed  to  win  such  a  case:  The  Supreme 
Court  has  lield  that  direct  evidence  is  not 
necessary  in  any  action  of  this  kind,  that  in- 
ferences from  the  circumstances  are  suffici- 
ent to  prove  an  antitrust  violation. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  Integrated 
companies  would  have  to  begin  competing 
against  each  other  for  the  crude  oil  they  pro- 
duce, trying  to  minimize  the  cost  to  theli 
refineries. 

coxn.D  on.  bi  kbu>  back? 

Judging  from  past  experience,  oil  executives 
might  be  expected  to  contend  that  any  profit 
reductions  resulting  from  Increased  competi- 
tion would  discourage  them  from  exploring 
for  new  oil.  But  the  oil  exchange  device 
should  have  no  adverse  Impact  on  crude  oil 
supplies.  Supply  would  largely  be  determined 
by  demand. 

If  demand  rises,  prices  would  go  up  suf- 
ficiently to  attract  the  required  production 
of  new  oil.  This  Is  illustrated  in  a  recent 
iss\ie  of  the  Oil  and  Oas  journal  showing 
that  wlldcattlng  by  indepemdents  has  fol- 
lowed profits  at  least  since  1948.  Sometimes, 
of  course,  supplies  cannot  be  expanded  swift- 
ly enough  to  meet  demand,  the  situation  we 
have  been  experiencing.  In  such  cases,  the 
price  of  crude  oil  would  likely  be  bid  up  to 
a  point  where  it  could  agiin  lure  enough 
new  supplies.  1 

Some  cynics  might  suggest  that  the  inte- 
grated companies  could  intentionally  with- 
hold some  supplies  as  an  alternate  way  of 
pushing  up  crude  oil  prices  and  precluding 
mdependent  refiners.  It  is  possible  that  they 
could,  and  the  market  mechanism  alone 
could  not  deal  with  this.  But  if  soow  sup- 
plies were  withheld.  Independent  wUdcatters 
would  probably  rush  out  agftln  as  prices  and 
profit  prospects  rose,  and  encouraging  too 
much  of  this  certainly  would  not  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  majors. 

The  integrated  companies  have  been  helped 
in  maintaining  control  of  domestic  oil  sup- 
plies by  state  "proratlonlng"  programs.  Five 
leading  oil-producing  states — Texas,  Iioulsi- 
ana,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico  and  Kansas — 
have  such  laws,  by  which  thqy  set  permissible 
production  levels  from  IndlTldual  wells.  The 
ostensible  purpose  is  to  assure  that  produc- 
tion from  each  well  is  maintained  at  a  level 
of  maximum  technological  eiB.ciency.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  these  programs  have  sometimes 
worked  to  limit  production  and  prop  up 
prices. 

The  federal  government  has  helped  support 
these  state  programs  with  the  so-called  "hot 
oil"  act,  which  prohibits  interstate  ship- 
ment of  crude  oil  produced  in  violation  of 
state  laws.  At  present  all  five  states  are  per- 
mlttmg  wells  to  operate  at  100  per  cent  of 
their  maximum  efficient  rata  of  recovery.  But 
when  and  U  we  move  out  of  our  short-supply 
situation,  we  can  expect  a  return  to  produc- 
tion limits. 

While  the  commodity  market  plan  would 
not  reach  these  state  laws,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  the  power  under  the  "hot  oil" 
act  and  under  the  Interstate  Oil  and  Oas 
Compact  to  ellmiiute  any  anticompetitive 
consequences  of  these  state  statutes.  While 
this  power  has  never  been  exercised,  it  still 
remains  available. 

IMPOSTS  AND  ItXS 

The  question  of  whether  foreign  oil  would 
be  Included  under  the  commodity  market 
plan  cannot  be  answered  categorically  at 
preeent.  We  clearly  cannot  force  oil  producing 
nations  to  sell  crude  oil  for  lees;  we  need  it 
and  are  in  no  position  to  dictate  price  to 
them.  But  it  might  be  posAble  to  maintain 
a  dual  price  structtire  on  the  exchange,  one 
for  domestic  crude  and  one  for  oil  brought 
In  from  abroad.  Those  with  the  responsibility 
for  creating  and  operating  the  exchange 
would  be  in  the  best  position  to  determine 
this.  In  any  case,  if  and  when  we  do  achieve 
energy  independence,  foreign  oil  definitely 
should  be  Included. 
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Finally,  the  commodity  broker's  fee,  which 
is  normally  only  a  fraction  of  a  fut\ires  con- 
tract's value,  would  not  add  significantly  to 
the  price  of  oil.  Any  fees  Inciirred  by  specu- 
lators trading  In  contracts  would  be  absorbed 
by  them,  not  by  the  ultimate  recipient  of  the 
commodity.  The  final  purchaser  would  only 
pay  once. 

The  plan,  of  course,  is  not  Intended  as  a 
ciue-all  for  our  energy  difficulties.  But  it 
would  help  restore  competition  to  the  oil 
industry  and  help  ease  the  oil  problem.  More- 
over, it  would  do  so  In  a  way  that  might  well 
gain  wide  support — on  Wall  Street,  in  the 
commodities  business  and  out  on  Main 
Street,  as  well  as  among  the  professional  re- 
formers. It  would  be  an  Important  step  in 
the  right  direction. 


TROOP  CUTS  IN  ASIA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  had  the  privilege  of  present- 
ing testimony  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  support  of  troop 
cuts  in  Asia. 

Specifically,  I  proposed  cutting  our 
present  force  level  In  Asia  roughly  in 
half,  by  bringing  home  approximately 
100,000  land-based  U.S.  military  person- 
nel from  five  Asian  countries:  Japan,  in- 
cluding the  Ryukyu  Islands;  South 
Korea,  the  Philippines,  Taiwan,  and 
Thailand. 

Last  September  26,  the  Senate  passed 
a  Byrd-Humphrey-Cranston  amend- 
ment calling  for  a  reduction  of  110,000 
U.S.  troops  from  overseas  by  the  end 
of  calendar  year  1975.  That  amendment 
was  dropped  in  conference.  The  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  however, 
pursued  this  idea  in  its  report  of  last  De- 
cember, stating  that  it  would  take  action 
on  its  0WT3  if  the  Department  of  Defense 
did  not  act.  My  testimony  today  was  in- 
tended to  take  this  process  one  step 
further. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
submitted  an  $85.8  billion  defense  budget, 
up  $6.3  billion  from  the  current  level  of 
spending.  If  for  no  other  reason,  the 
need  to  curb  our  nagging  inflation  com- 
pels us  to  look  for  places  in  the  defense 
budget  where  we  can  make  responsible 
cuts.  I  submit  that  troop  cuts  in  Asia  can 
save  us  literally  billions  of  dollars  with- 
out weakening  either  our  national  secu- 
rity or  the  basic  defense  needs  of  our 
allies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimont  on  Overseas  Tboop  Cuts  by 
Senator  Ai,an  CsANsroif 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  other  members  of  the 
Committee,  I  am  here  today  to  follow  up  on 
my  long-standing  interest  in  overseas  troop 
cuts  and  to  pursue  some  Congressonal  initia- 
tives that  we  talked  about  last  year.  I'm 
grateful  once  again  for  the  courteous  atten- 
tion which  I  never  fall  to  receive  from  you. 

As  you  know,  I  have  long  advocated  sub- 
stantial troop  reductions  in  Europe.  At  pres- 
ent, the  issue  of  European  tnx^  cuts  Is  oxn- 
plicated  not  only  by  the  European  Security 
Conference  and  by  the  ciurent  round  of 
talks  between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
but  also  by  President  Nixon's  recent  state- 
ments on  the  subject.  I  stUl  favor  significant 
cuts  in  Europe,  and  I  will  work  closely  with 


Senator  Mansfield  In  support  of  his  efforts  to 
that  end. 

Today  I  want  to  focus  on  Asia. 

I  propose  cutting  ova  present  totfx  level 
in  Asia  roughly  In  half,  by  bringing  hcMne 
approximately  100,000  land-based  VS.  troops 
from  five  Asian  ooimtries.  If  these  men  are 
deactivated,  direct  manpower  savings  alone 
would  amount  to  roughly  91  billion  annually 
In  future  years.  Indirect  savings  in  support, 
construction,  maintenance,  logistics,  and  the 
like  could  add  up  to  several  billion  doUars 
more  per  year.  The  balance  of  payments  sav- 
irgs  associated  with  such  a  cutback  would  be 
roughly  $800  million  a  year.  AU  of  this,  of 
course,  would  help  fight  infiatlon,  and  hence 
hold  down  the  cost  of  future  defense  q>end- 
Ing. 

Before  I  discuss  this  proposal  further,  let 
me  briefly  review  the  background  of  my 
testimony  today. 

As  you  may  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,.  I 
testified  before  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  last  September  12  and  urged 
a  substantial  cut  in  the  number  of  land- 
based  VB.  troops  stationed  in  foreign 
coiuktries. 

On  September  26,  the  Senate  passed  a 
Byrd-Humphrey-Cranston  amendment  call- 
ing for  a  reduction  of  110,000  tr.S.  troops 
from  overseas  by  the  end  of  calendar  year 
1976.  That  amendment  was  dropped  in  con- 
ference. 

On  December  13,  during  debate  on  the  de- 
fense appropriations  bill,  I  was  prepared  to 
offer  an  identical  amendment,  but  I  with- 
drew it  at  the  suggestion  of  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan.  During  that  coUoquy,  the  Chairman 
reported  that  he  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  Senator  Young,  had  held  a  fradk 
discussion  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  which  they  told  him  of  the  Committee's 
intention  to  Impose  a  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  overseas  troops  and  facilities.  The 
Chairman  then  quoted  to  me  a  section  of  the 
Committee's  report,  which  I  would  like  to 
quote  also: 

"We  have  held  this  action  in  abeyance, 
however,  upon  receiving  firm  assurances  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  the  matter  is 
under  active  consideration  and  that  recom- 
mendations will  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee In  the  very  near  futm-e.  The  Com- 
mittee Intends  to  pursue  this  matter  on  its 
own  and  If  such  action  Is  not  forthcoming, 
it  will  imdertake  to  impose  overseas  force 
reductions  during  fiscal  year  1975." 

If  you  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  and 
I  and  the  ranking  minority  member.  Sen- 
ator Young,  were  in  substantial  agreement  on 
the  desirabUlty  of  cuts.  You  added  that — 

"The  colloquy  that  we  are  having  on  the 
floor  now.  in  my  Judgment,  wUl  have  some 
significant  effect  In  the  next  few  months." 

Tliose  "next  few  months"  have  passed  by, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  very  little  has  happened 
since  we  talked  last. 

It's  time,  I  submit,  for  Congressional  ac- 
tion. 

The  Defense  Department  tells  me  that  the 
factsheet  listing  U.S.  troops  by  country  as 
of  December  31,  1973.  wUl  not  be  ready  for 
another  week.  But  I  understand  that  few 
changes — and  none  of  substance — have  been 
made  since  September  30. 

The  Pentagon  apparently  Intends  to  keep 
U.S.  forces  In  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  at  or 
near  their  present  high  level — approximately 
the  level  they  were  at  when  we  discussed  aU 
this  last  year.  Such  was  the  thrust  of  the 
testimony  presented  to  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  March  1. 

A  few  minor  cutbacks  have  been  indicated, 
to  be  sure,  but  nothing  more.  In  January 
1973,  the  United  States  agreed  to  reduce  its 
mUitary  personnel  in  mainland  J^an,  now 
nimiberlng  about  19,000,  by  about  10%  over 
the  next  three  years.  But  that  amounts  to 
only  a  little  over  800  men  a  year.  No  reduc- 
tion in  U.S.  personnel  was  announced  for 


Okinawa,  where  some  38,000  U.S.  troops  are 
based.  For  fiscal  year  1974,  estimated  annual 
operating  costs  of  maintaining  troops  In 
Japan  and  the  Ryukyiis  add  up  to  $916  mil- 
lion. 

For  Korea,  where  roughly  40,000  U.S.  troops 
remain  twenty  years  after  the  Korean  war. 
Secretary  Schleslnger  said  that  the  Pentagon 
was  considering  a  "mobile  reserve."  based 
in  Guam  and  HawaU,  that  would  permit  a 
slow  withdrawal.  That  is  a  hopeful  hint  of 
change,  but,  w:th  all  due  respect  to  the  Sec- 
retary, I  will  believe  it  when  I  see  it.  I  sus- 
pect it  wUl  occur  any  time  soon  only  when 
and  If  Congress  orders  it  to  occtu:.  At  least  for 
the  time  being,  the  annual  operating  costs 
of  maintaining  those  troops  in  Korea  will 
remain  at  about  (619  miUlon. 

Elsewhere  in  Asia,  U.S.  troop  strength  has 
not  changed  significantly  either. 

In  Taiwan,  we  still  maintain  about  7000 
men  at  a  cost  of  $139  million  in  FY  1974. 

For  the  PhUipplnes,  the  last  count  regis- 
tered 16,000  UJS.  troops.  Operating  costs  for 
FY  1974  are  estimated  at  $297  million. 

In  Thailand,  there  are  stUl  roughly  40,000 
U.S.  troops.  Our  annual  costs  there  now  run 
to  about  $769  million.  This  huge  U^S.  pres- 
ence, of  course,  consists  largely  of  U.S.  air- 
men who  formerly  fiew  bombing  missions 
over  Indochina.  Now,  with  Congressional  and 
public  sentiment  running  so  heavily  against 
renewed  bombing  or  any  other  form  of  di- 
rect U.S.  Involvement,  I  can't  see  what  good 
those  men  are  doing  therej^ 

Altogether,  Mr.  ChatimaxA  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1973,  there  s/vn  1&9^W0  U.S.  troops 
stationed  in  Soutlv^orea,  Thailand,  Japan 
(including  the  Ryukyu  Islands),  the  Philip- 
pines and  Taiwan.  Of  those  169,000  land- 
based  troops,  I  propose  a  cut  of  100,000  over 
the  next  two  years,  or  roughly  31  %  each  year. 

Still  remaining  in  the  area  would  be  the 
other  59,000  land-based  troops,  plus  33,000 
on  OUT  fieet  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  West- 
ern Pacific,  plus  another  14,000  In  Ouam. 
totaling  106,000  men — over  half  of  our  cur- 
rent force  level. 

In  my  testimony  last  September,  I  named 
two  main  reasons  why  substantial  tro<^  cuts 
can  be  made  in  Asia.  Neither  reason  Is  de- 
pendent on  the  relaxation  of  cold  war  ten- 
sions, which  could  conceivably  t>e  reversed. 

One  is  the  dramatic  economic  growth  of 
our  allies,  and  the  other  Is  the  history  of 
the  vast  U.S.  military  and  economic  aid  pro- 
gram that  has  funneled  so  many  U.S.  re- 
sources into  the  hands  of  friendly  govern- 
ments around  the  world. 

Ten  years  ago,  for  example.  South  Korea's 
ONP  was  $2.7  billion.  In  1972  it  was  Just 
under  $8  billion.  UjS.  aid  in  FY  1972  through 
1974  has  been  averaging  a  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year,  three^Bfths  of  it  military. 

For  the  Philippines,  the  ONP  figure  ten 
years  ago  was  Just  over  $4  billion.  In  1972 
it  was  almost  $8  bUllon.  VS.  aid  in  FY  1972 
through  1974  has  been  running  between  $101 
million  and  $160  mUllon,  one-third  to  one- 
haU  of  it  miUtary. 

Taiwan's  economic  growth  has  been  equally 
steady,  and  Japan's  has  been  nothing  short 
of  spectacular. 

Altogether,  Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  flg- 
ures  inserted  into  the  Congressional  Record 
by  Senator  Inouye  on  March  6  of  this  year, 
the  Administration  originally  requested  $436.- 
418,000  in  economic  and  military  aid  for 
South  Korea,  the  PhUipplnes,  Thailand  and 
Taiwan  in  FY  1974.  (Figures  for  the  PL 
480  program  are  in  flux  and  were  not  in- 
cluded.) The  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill 
for  FY  1974  reduced  that  request  to  a  total 
of  $264,367,000 — a  saving  of  over  $161  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  add  together  the  di- 
rect cost  of  maintaining  troops  in  those  five 
countries,  plus  the  aid  figure  of  $364,367,000 
that  I  have  Just  mentioned,  the  total  is  $3,- 
994.367,000  for  FY  1974.  or  Just  vmder  $3 
biUion. 

In  the  immediate  wake  of  World  War  n. 
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tba  mtcumsnt  could  raftsonably  be  made  that 
piotecUon  by  \3£.  troops  woiild  permit  our 
alllea  to  rebuild  and  recover  from  the  dev- 
aatstion  of  war.  But  ttioee  years  bave  long 
since  passed.  The  stationing  oi  TiB.  troops 
ateoad  in  sucfa  large  numbers  was  never  In- 
tended to  be  permanent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  his  testimony  on  March 
1,  Seentary  Schlealnger  admitted  that  the 
major  reason  for  keeping  American  forces 
In  Asia  at  this  high  level  "lies  under  the 
beading  of  political  rather  than  military  con- 
stdsratlona."  He  suggested  in  particular  that 
tha  <?*«t'M>—  wanted  VS.  troops  to  remain 
in  tba  region  to  counterbalance  the  Soviet 
pnnnca  In  Asia. 

Vtankly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a 
vary  dubious  line  of  argument. 

It's  oertatoly  not  our  Job  to  carry  out  the 
goals  of  Chinese  foreign  policy — particularly 
not  whan  it  casta  ua  %1.1  billion  In  FY  1074 
to  "fii*"*^"  these  troops.  If  in  fact  Uie  Cht- 
neae  really  do  want  our  tnx^M  to  remain  in 
Asia,  which  I  frankly  question,  a  case  should 
stUI  be  made  that  it  Is  In  our  national  In- 
terest to  keep  them  there.  I  do  not  believe 
any  such  case  can  be  made.  The  Chinese  have 
a  growing  armed  force  of  their  own.  and  a 
population  of  dose  to  800  fnllllon.  Let  them 
cope  with  their  Russian  threat.  Our  detente 
with  China  was  never  supposed  to  mean  a 
new  form  of  containment  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  object  of  our  affection  In  our 
other  effort  to  achieve  detente. 

Other  political  arguments  advanced  by 
the  Administration  in  defense  of  overseas 
troops  often  center  on  the  political  stability 
which  a  U.S.  military  preaence  is  supposed  to 
provide. 

For  example,  the  then  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  TT.S.  Military  Assistance  and  Ad- 
visoiy  Oitmp  in  Taiwan  said  to  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  July  8,  1073: 

"American  interests  require  that  ...  a 
reasonable  balance  of  power  be  maintained 
to  permit  the  development  of  peace  and  po- 
litical stability.  This  means  that  an  American 
presence  In  the  area  Is  required  to  preclude 
creation  of  a  power  vacuum  that  would  de- 
stroy any  hope  of  such  a  balance." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  should  stop  talk- 
ing about  "power  vacuums."  I  think  that  a 
local  government  ttaelf  should  be  and  usually 
is  largely  respanslble  for  its  own  fate.  For  a 
revoluUon'^^D  occur,  there  must  be  severe  do- 
mestic problems,  not  merely  conspiratorial 
influences  from  abroad. 

In  thraa  of  tba  conntrtes  I  have  been  talk- 
ing about,  Thailand,  South  Korea,  and  the 
PhfUpplnes,  tbare  have  been  major  dianges 
In  the  form  of  government  in  the  last  year 
and  a  half.  In  Thailand,  dlsaldent  groups  led 
by  students  succeeded  In  overthrowing  the 
quasi-military  dictatorship  there,  and  as  a 
result  there  Is  real  hope  for  democracy,  m 
South  Korea  and  the  FhlUpplnes,  however, 
democracy — admittedly  lnq>erfect  gave  way 
to  martial  Ipw.  Tet  In  none  of  these  three 
cases  has  It  been  suggested  that  1T.8.  troops 
were  responsible  for  the  Instability,  nor  could 
their  mere  presence  have  prevented  tt. 

To  the  eztntit  that  the  UJB.  military  role 
does  Influence  domestic  stability,  tt  takes 
the  form  of  military  aid  and  military  ad- 
visera.  One  leeeon  the  Vietnam  irar  Should 
have  taught  us  is  that  ttUs  form  of  prtanot- 
ing  '^itabUtty"  tends  to  become  associated 
with  the  sorvtval  of  one  partlcalar  govam- 
ment  or  leader  rsther  than  with  a  stable 
p<Mtical  cllnsate  in  general.  To  the  extent 
that  It  becomes  geared  to  the  status  quo,  VS. 
aid  can  and  often  does  and  up  being  xiasd  to 
put  down  doraestto  dlsturbanoss  that  threat- 
en ensttag  tittas.  At  worst,  such  aid  eneoor- 
sges  recipient  covemmsots  to  psrslat  in  tm- 
reanstfe  potlelea,  to  angaga  in  repreaslon,  and 
to  disiagMtl  caUa  tat  reform. 

The  most  current  esampla  is  the  FhOlp- 
plaes,  wlMT«  the  Mareos  government  has 
been  using  American  weapons  to  put  down 


the  Moslem  rebellion  in  the  southern  Is- 
lands. Not  so  long  ago,  Thai  troops  used 
American  weapons  to  cope  with  an  Insur- 
gency in  northeastern  Thailand.  And  I  wo\iId 
not  be  surprised  if  the  governments  of  South 
Korea  and  Taiwan  used  American  weapons  in 
the  same  way  at  some  future  date. 

I  think  we  should  keep  our  distance  from 
that  kind  of  "stability." 

Still  another  defense  of  overseas  troops 
comes  undCT  the  heading  of  the  so-called 
"tripwire  theory."  According  to  this  notion, 
American  troops  are  a  biuniin  tripwire  giuu:- 
anteelng  American  military  Involvement 
should  hostilities  tweak  out,  Bational  calcu- 
lations that  might  keep  us  out  of  a  war 
will  supposedly  be  swept  aside  by  the  sight 
of  American  boys  bleeding  on  the  battlefield. 
Without  such  a  stimulus,  it  is  argued,  we 
would  selfishly  abandon  an  ally  to  the 
enemy. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  last  September, 
I  argued  that  the  tripwire  tbeory  was  a  poor 
foundation  on  which  to  base  a  military  or  a 
political  decision.  If  a  conflict  breaks  out,  our 
re^onse  should  not  be  based  on  revenge. 
Our  policies  should  be  deigned  to  give  us 
the  freedom  to  choose  whatever  response  Is 
in  our  best  national  interest.  American  Uvea 
should  not  be  hostage  as  human  sacrifices  to 
insure  that  we  wUl  follow  a  policy  that  may 
not  be  in  our  national  Interest. 

Besides,  U.S.  force  levels  in  most  coim- 
trles  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  a  full-scale  at- 
tack. If  the  purpose  of  the  U.S.  deployment 
is  to  guarantee  full-scale  U£.  involvement — 
with  massive  participation  of  our  manpower 
in  comhat — then  a  token  force  would  do  Just 
as  well. 

So  I.  at  least,  am  left  with  the  su^ldon 
that  what  we  are  up  against  is  another  ver- 
sion of  the  familiar  "bargaining  chip"  men- 
tality. According  to  this  line  of  thinking,  we 
shouldn't  give  up  anything  we  have.  Every 
expensive  weapon,  every  soldier  overseas, 
every  possession  in  our  arsenal  is  supposed 
to  represent  some  sort  of  tKgotlating  power 
which  can  be  used  to  force  conceslons  from 
the  other  side. 

But  although  the  "bargaining  chip"  argu- 
ment is  often  made  in  the  name  of  a  flexi- 
ble position,  it  actually  locks  ua — inflexibly — 
into  the  status  quo  and  dsprives  us  of  the 
freedom  to  move. 

Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  Asian  troop 
deployments,  it's  not  even  clear  whom  we  are 
bargaining  with,  or  for  what  stakes,  or  why. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  July  31,  1973,  eleven 
former  UJB.  government  officials  who  held  re- 
sponsible positions  In  the  field  of  Asian  af- 
fairs wrote  a  letter  to  Congressman  Kscb 
stating  that  100,000  U.S.  troops  could  be 
brought  home  from  Asia  and  deactivated 
without  harming  either  our  national  security 
or  our  important  Interests  tc  the  area.  With 
the  Committee's  consent,  I  would  like  to 
have  this  letter  Included  at  the  end  of  my 
testimony. 

A  partial  withdrawal  along  the  lines  I 
have  suggested  will  not  unhinge  the  world. 
It  will  help  to  free  up  money  that  could  be 
far  better  spent  on  domestic  needs — or 
simply  left  unspent,  which  I  suppose  Is  a 
new  but  perhaps  refreshing  Idea. 

I  trust  you  will  agree  that  the  time  has 
come  to  cut  o\erEeafi  troops  ourselves  In- 
stead of  waiting  for  someone  else  to  do  it  for 
us. 

Thank  you  very  much.       I 


I  Jui,t31,1073. 
Congressman  Mabvin  L.  EbcA, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building 
Washington.  B.C. 

Deab  CoNcaiEssMAN  EscB :  The  United 
States  Is  completing  a  slgntflcant  reduction 
in  our  involvement  In  Eadt  Asia.  We  have 
withdrawn  from  direct  participation  in  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam,  and  are  soon  to  refrain 


from  all  direct  combat  opeiiktions  in  Indo- 
china. We  have  also  begiui  to  estabUsh  mu- 
tually beneflclal  relatlonsh^  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Elepubllc  of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Because  of  these  factors,  we,  the  under- 
signed, believe  that  substantial  reductions 
can  be  made  In  those  military  forces  now 
deployed  in  East  Asia  and  the  Western  Pa- 
cific. There  are  now  227,000  military  person- 
nel stationed  in  these  areas,  of  whom  45,000 
are  in  ThaUand:  18,000  are  In  Japan;  5,000 
are  in  the  Philippines;  40jDO0  are  in  the 
Ryukyu  Islands;  42.000  are  in  South  Korea; 
9,000  are  In  Taiwan;  and  68,000  are  afioat. 
We  feel  that  at  least  100,000  of  these  can 
be  returned  and  deactivated  with  no  harm 
either  to  ova  national  security  or  our  im- 
portant interests  in  the  area. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  Congress  will 
take  such  firm  and  timely  action  as  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  oiu*  East  Asian  force  level  in 
line  with  present  diplomatla  realities. 
Sincerely, 
Robert  Barnett,  Former  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asia  and 
Pacific  Affairs;  Chester  L.  Cooper,  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  Governor  Harrlman 
for  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  on 
Vietnam;  Alvln  Frlsdman,  Former 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense; 
Roger  Hilsman,  Former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Far  Eastern  Af- 
fairs; Townsend  Hoopes,  Former  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Air  Force;  An- 
thony Lake,  Former  staff  member.  Na- 
tional Security  CouncU;  Earl  Ravenal, 
Former  Director,  Asian  Division  (Sys- 
tems Analysis),  Offica  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense;  Oaddls  Smith,  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  '7ale  University, 
Speciality:  20th  Century  Diplomacy, 
Author  of  recent  biography.  Deem 
Acheson;  Richard  C.  Steadman,  Form- 
er Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  East  Asia  Affairs;  and  Paul 
C  Warnke,  Former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  International  Security 
Affairs. 


PROBLEMS  FAdNQ  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Presiflent,  a  recent 
issue  of  Educational  Record  contained  a 
most  thoughtful  and  timely  article  by  Dr. 
Steven  Muller,  president  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Dr.  Muner  discusses  some  of  the  im- 
portant problems  facing  higher  educa- 
tion today  and  urges  rediscovery  of  prin- 
ciples basic  to  the  tradition  of  higher 
education.  As  a  member  of  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Financing  of  Post- 
secondary  Education,  Dt.  Muller  dis- 
cusses some  of  the  issues  that  the  Com- 
mission considered. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  the  Congress 
and  the  public  in  this  subject.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  his  thoughtful  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RKSTOKIXC  the  REFUTATiaN  OF  HIGHER 
bUCATTON 

(By  Steven  Muelter) 

Of  aU  the  criticism  of  American  higher 
education  one  hears  these  dnys.  two  aspects 
are  most  disturbing.  Ilie  flnt  is  Increasing 
publio  skeptldam  about  Uw  uaefulneas  of 
undergraduate  collegiate  education.  IIm  sec- 
ond is  concern  about  what  the  standards  are, 
if  indeed  there  are  any,  by  which  undnr- 
graduate  academic  performaoce  is  Judged  and 
evaluated. 

Concerns  of  this  kind  mu4t  be  taken  very 
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seriously.  If  a  slgnlflcant  number  of  the 
American  people  have  serious  reservations 
about  both  the  utility  and  the  integrity  of 
undergraduate  education,  then  the  entire 
community  of  higher  education  la  In  trouble. 

For  decades  the  prevailing  conviction  in 
America  has  been  that  a  collegiate  education 
is  the  passport  to  a  better  Job.  In  their  efforts 
to  attract  the  students  they  want,  coUeges 
and  tmiversities  have  been  well  aware  of  this 
conviction,  and  they  have  helped  foster  a 
public  image  of  higher  education  that  is  prin- 
cipally vocational.  Today  so  many  people  go 
to  college  that  an  undergraduate  degree  no 
longer  guarantees  a  better  job,  or  In  fact  any 
Job.  As  collegiate  opportunities  continue  to 
open  to  an  even  greater  percentage  of  all 
those  eligible,  the  correlation  between  under- 
graduate degree  and  employment,  or  high- 
level  employment,  will  decrease  even  further. 
Even  more  parents  will  then  question  the  use 
of  a  collegiate  experience  that  Is  not  followed 
by  a  good  Job. 

There  is  nothing  higher  education  can  or 
should  do  to  guarantee  desirable  employment 
to  coUege  and  university  graduates,  but  sure- 
ly the  time  has  come  to  rediscover  the  virtues 
of  higher  education  that  are  not  related  to 
employment.  A  look  at  the  past  may  help  In 
this  rediscovery. 

It  used  to  be  that  only  a  racially  and  eco- 
nomically privileged  minority  had  access  to 
higher  education  in  this  country.  Members  of 
this  aristocracy,  most  of  whom  were  young, 
white,  wealthy,  and  male,  were  able  to  regard 
the  vocational  consequences  of  higher  educa- 
tion as  a  useful  but  not  crucial  by-product. 
To  the  extent  that  emplojnnent  was  desirable, 
it  was  almost  always  available  for  these 
young  men  after  they  completed  their  higher 
education.  A  few  among  them  who  were  high- 
ly talented  became  great  achievers.  In  addi- 
tion, a  small  number  of  very  calented  In- 
dividuals who  were  not  of  bhe  monled  class 
were  admitted  to  higher  education,  and  as  a 
result,  found  employment;  normally  reserved 
for  the  aristocracy  on  the  basis  of  both  their 
talents  and  their  education. 

Because  the  college  or  university  experi- 
ence was  visible,  and  led  to  top-notch  em- 
ployment, the  relationship  between  ths  con- 
tent and  consequences  of  higher  education 
became  confused.  The  real  relationship  <rf 
higher  education  to  vocation  was  blurred  by 
the  effect  of  an  economic,  social  class  phe- 
nomenon. Parents  ambitious  for  their  chil- 
dren sought  higher  education  for  them.  Tliey 
confused  social  and  vocational  ambition  and 
ass\imed  that  a  college  or  university  educa- 
tion was  the  magic  key  to  the  best  jobs.  Tills 
assumption  was  partly  correct,  principally 
for  social  and  economic  reasons,  and  its  par- 
tial validity  sustained  It  and  the  confusion 
on  which  it  was  based. 

INBXRXNT  MEBTT 

Lost  in  this  confusion  was  recognition  that 
higher  education  has  merit  in  its  own  right, 
apart  from  its  vocational  utility.  An  Invest- 
ment in  the  developing  human  personality, 
higher  education  Is  not  linked  inevitably  to 
vocation.  Obvious  as  that  may  be,  the  value 
of  higher  education  beyond  employment  is 
consistently  denied  by  nuet  public  expres- 
sion. It  Is  customary  to  say  or  hear  that  a 
college  graduate  who  holds  a  low-level  Job  is 
wasting  his  or  her  educatk>n. 

How  much  truth  is  there  in  sooh  an  as- 
sertlont  Is  an  educated  waiter,  oabdriver, 
housewife,  janitor,  mailman,  or  whatever 
really  by  deflnltlon  a  waste  or  a  bstnyal  of 
intelligence  and  promised  A  sounder  Judg- 
ment would  be  that  an  educated  person  can 
enjoy  his  or  her  education  regundless  of  voca- 
tion. The  primary  rewards  of  higher  educa- 
tion are  personal  and  subjective.  In  this  sense 
almost  everyone  either  needs  or  can  uss 
higher  education,  whether  it  is  needed  for 
employment  or  not. 

The  Judgment  that  higher  education  is 
enriching  becomes  even  more  significant  in 


the  light  of  another  consideration.  For  the 
young  aristocracy  of  days  long  gone,  higher 
education  was  in  substantial  part  preparaticm 
for  leisure — leisure  then  reserved  for  the  af- 
fluent. Today  leisure  Is  not  only  available 
to,  but  also  even  forced  upon,  almost  aU 
adult  members  of  our  society.  But  we  are 
a  physical  and  competitive  people  and  we 
have  sought  active  rather  than  contempla- 
tive forms  of  leisure.  It  becomes  difficult  to 
speak  of  the  enjoyment  of  leisure  when  many 
people,  totally  unprepared  for  it,  flnd  it  in- 
stead to  be  a  burden  and  a  bore.  American 
society  urgently  requires  democracy  of  leisure 
in  the  sense  that  all  citizens  should  have  ac- 
cess to  constructive  opportunity  for  self- 
development  and  purposes  other  than  earn- 
ing a  living.  Higher  education  In  large  part 
represents  this  opportunity. 

SEEKING  SELF-DEVELOPBCENT 

There  Is  already  much  evidence  of  how 
widely  and  deeply  felt  the  need  for  higher 
education  is  among  pe<^le  with  leisure  and 
without  employment  problems.  A  substan- 
tial component  of  continuing  education  is 
deigned  q)eclflcaUy  for  those  who  seek  self- 
development  rather  than  vocational  train- 
ing. Unfortunately,  continxiing  education  is 
still  primarily  restricted  to  an  older  segment 
of  %b»  popiUatlon  because  we  still  think  of 
the  ctdlege  generation  predominantly  as  a 
prevocatlonal  multitude  of  the  young. 

AU  this  suggests  that  the  recovery  of  the 
reputaUon  and  appeal  of  higher  education 
may  rest  on  a  new  emphasis  upon  the  utility 
of  education  for  its  own  sake.  It  also  suggests, 
with  new  emphasis,  that  the  distinction  now 
made  in  higher  education  between  the  college 
generation  and  the  older  population  is  prob- 
ably neither  valid  nor  useful.  If  education  Is 
pursued  for  its  own  sake,  as  an  investment 
in  self  and  as  a  seeding  process  for  a  harvest 
of  richfflr  leisure,  then  there  Is  little  logic  in 
drawing  sharp  age  distinctions. 

USSFDUOSSS  OF  CAMDOB 

Obviously  there  is  a  relationship  of  higher 
education  to  vocation,  particularly  when  pre- 
professional  preparation  Is  Involved.  It  may 
be  useful,  however,  to  be  more  candid  about 
the  distinction  between  vocational  prepara- 
tion In  higher  education  and  the  nonvoca- 
tlonal  aspects.  Such  candor  might  produce 
recognition  that  most  Americans  would  bene- 
fit from  both,  and  that  vocational  and  non- 
vocational  education  can  be  pursued  in  se- 
quence or  In  paraUel,  for  two  equally  valid 
piirposes.  Colleges  and  universities  vrauld 
then  be  seen— properly  and  attractlvtiy— as 
educational  resources  for  all,  rather  than  as 
vocational  training  camps  for  the  young.  Of 
course  this  is  not  new,  but  a  fresh  and 
sharper  emphasis  on  the  nonvocatlonal  mis- 
sion of  higher  education  would  be  a  healthy, 
overdue  and  desirable  corrective  to  the  self- 
image  and  the  public  Image  of  ttie  American 
college  and  university  community. 

The  question  of  standards  In  higher  educa- 
tion is  not  unrelated  to  considerations  of  the 
usefulness  of  higher  education.  As  our  col- 
leges and  universities  have  proliferated  and 
expanded  to  serve  an  ever-Increasing  propor- 
tion of  the  population,  the  process  of  higher 
education  has  become  highly  institution- 
alized. Process  is  a  significantly  double-edged 
sword:  students  are  often  processed  more 
than  they  are  sdtioated.  The  tsndency  of  ths 
campus  to  become  a  prevocatlonal  training 
camp  in  which  the  young  are  sequestered  has 
been  relnfiorced  because  this  facilitated  Insti- 
ttitt(»al  management..  However,  Institu- 
tional characteristics  have  had  an  even 
greater  Impact  on  standards  of  Judgment  and 
evaluation. 

PaOPAOAITDA   OF  DnnEBSITT 

then  is  real — and  destructive — tension 
between  the  varied,  individual  needs  of  the 
millions  of  people  who  sedc  higher  educa- 
tion and  the  InstitutkHial  patterns  and  pur- 
poees   of   the    colleges   and   universities   to 


which  the  people  turn.  As  institutions, 
American  colleges  and  unlversttlee  suffer  from 
a  self-inflicted  malady  of  mutual  Imitation 
which  is  potentially  disastroiis.  The  propa- 
ganda of  American  higher  education  points 
proudly  to  a  rich  diversity  of  coUeges  and 
universities,  most  of  which  were  founded  to 
meet  particular  and  even  distinctive  educa- 
tional needs,  and  each  of  which  claims  an 
individual  character  of  its  own.  The  ever 
more  visible  truth  is  that  the  whole  com- 
munity of  American  higher  education  Is 
obsessed  by  devotion  to  a  single  model,  and 
that  colleges  and  universities  are  less  con- 
cerned with  the  needs  of  their  students  than 
with  a  frenzy  to  become  as  alike  as  possible. 
InstltutionaUy,  American  higher  educa- 
tion is  a  hierarchy  dominated  at  the  apex 
by  a  single  model,  the  twentieth  century 
American  research  university.  To  a  marked 
degree,  every  college  or  university  seems  to 
lack  self-respect  and  self -confidence  Insofar 
as  it  falls  short  of  conforming  to  the  model 
of  the  major  research  university. 

INSTinmONAL   AMBmoK 

The  most  obvious  symptom  of  this  pecu- 
liar malady  Is  publicly  visible  Institutional 
ambition.  Two-year  institutions  founded  to 
meet  special  needs,  often  primarily  voca- 
tional, seek  avidly  to  broaden  their  range 
and  become  four-year  Instltutloas.  Four-year 
Institutions  founded  to  meet  the  needs  of 
undergraduates  seek  to  offer  graduate  pro- 
grams and  become  quasi  unlversltlea.  Uni- 
versities founded  for  special  purposes  seek 
to  bec(Bne  complete  major  research  univer- 
sities. Ultimate  institutional  statxis  appears 
to  consist  of  a  fuU  doctoral  program  in 
virtually  every  discipline. 

Other  evidence  of  institutional  ambition 
is  that  the  status  of  faculties  Is  measured 
by  the  proportion  of  Ph.  Dji — without 
examination  of  how  relevant  this  proportion 
is  to  the  purposes  of  the  faculties.  Colleges 
tend  to  boast  of  the  number  of  baccalau- 
reate recipients  who  go  on  to  graduate 
schools,  as  if  It  were  self-evident  that  this 
alone  were  the  path  of  greatest  honor  and 
fulfillment.  There  Is  widespread  Institutional 
pretense  that  all  degrees  granted  are  alike, 
which  is  so  obviously  not  true  that  no  one 
really  believes  it. 

THS    SINGLE    BTANDABB 

And  here  may  be  the  heart  of  the  problem. 
By  treating  the  major  research  university 
as  the  dmnlnant  model,  American  hl^er 
education  Is  well  along  the  road  of  pretend- 
ing that  a  single  standard  of  performance 
can  prevan  throughout  the  entire  com- 
mimlty  of  colleges  and  universities.  This 
could  be.  If  coUeges  and  universities  were 
all  alike.  They  are  not.  As  a  result  the  pre- 
tense of  the  single  standard  has  produced 
corruption  at  every  level. 

The  major  research  university,  for  exam- 
ple, properly  presumes  a  higher  level  of  both 
preparation  and  motivation  among  Its  stu- 
dents than  should  necessarily  be  assumed  by 
many  other  types  of  institutions  of  higher 
education.  However,  when  the  major  research 
universities  dropped  required  courses  in  basic 
English  some  time  ago,  these  also  tended  to 
disappear  from  the  curricula  of  many  other 
institutions.  This  kind  o<  corruption  works 
the  other  way  also.  Ttie  major  research  uni- 
versities today  are  far  leas  frequently  the 
setters  of  the  single  standard  than  Its  pris- 
oners. As  they  have  expanded — in  large  part 
lest  they  seem  too  exclusive,  when  in  fact 
their  great  task  Is  to  be  Intellectually  highly 
exclusive — they  have  conformed  to  an  Il- 
lusory common  standard  which  is  not  prop- 
erly theirs.  For  example,  because  most  stu- 
dents in  higher  education  have  no  essential 
need  for  a  second  or  third  language,  the 
major  research  universities  tend  no  longer 
to  reqiiire  a  third  or  even  a  second  language 
of  their  students,  who  probably  do  have  such 
an  essential  need.  Oresham'a  taw  prevails, 
and  the  Illusory  common  standard  has  be- 
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gun  to  twluce  hlgli  at&n<UuRU  without  raising 
lower  ones.  Using  tbe  words  high  and  low  at 
last  toucbas  bedrock. 

■nmUf    TO    RAMDASOB 

A  retiirn  to  reason  and  statidards  of  In- 
tegrity in  American  hlgber  education  re- 
quires a  rediscovery  of  tbe  fact  tbat  human 
talents  and  Intellects  vary,  but  tbat  Individ- 
ual worth  and  merit  bear  no  necessary  rela- 
tionship to  orders  of  talent  or  intellect.  A 
good  and  valuable  person  certainly  does  not 
niBcesaartly  possess  the  highest  intellectual 
potential,  nor  does  a  brilliant  Intellectual 
necessarily  rank  as  a  good  and  valuable  per- 
son. As  unnecessary  as  It  may  seem  to  make 
explicit  something  so  obvious.  It  is  precisely 
this  distinction  that  has  been  blurred  within 
Amertoan  higher  education.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  tbe  major  research  university  is 
of  a  higher  Intellectual  order  than  other 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  and  that  It 
rightly  should  serve  an  academic  clientele  of 
the  highest  Intellectual  order.  However,  this 
does  not  make  tbe  major  research  university 
a  better  Institution  than  a  community  col- 
lege, only  a  different  one.  By  the  same  token, 
Intellectual  standards  required  of  necessity 
In  tbe  major  research  tmlverslty  are  not  In- 
evitably relevant  In  a  -  community  college, 
which  Instead  requires  standards  of  Its  own, 
appropriate  to  Its  mission  and  clientele. 

rU— UP  or  AH  OBOKAL 

Higher  education  cannot  h«T»  It  botli  ways. 
Slttaar  the  aeademlo  community  returns  to 
a  diverse  array  of  ooUegee  and  universities 
that  serve  different  needs  and  employ  differ- 
ent etandanb,  or  the  community  evolves  into 
a  more  homogeneous  national  system  of  like 
Institutions  that  employ  a  common  standard. 
Why  not  the  latter  is  an  obvious  question, 
■nie  answer  lies  in  the  tradition  of  Amerlean 
democracy.  One  of  tbe  ideals  of  tbat  tradition 
la  self -development  for  every  penon  to  the 
maximum  Individual  potential.  Pursuit  of 
tbat  ideal  has  prompted  the  opening  of  op- 
portunity for  higher  education  to  a  hlstori- 
eally  unprscedented  proportion  of  tbe  popu- 
lation. ThU  ideal  is  dlfflenlt  to  serTO  by  means 
of  a  homogeneous  set  of  institutions  com- 
mitted to  a  common  standard;  the  standard 
would  either  he  so  low  as  to  deny  full  oppor- 
tunity to  the  more  gifted  intolleotually.  or  so 
hl^  as  to  deny  full  opportunity  to  the  lees 
InteUectnaUy  gifted. 

Tbe  tnMlition  of  American  higher  education 
Is  that  new  and  different  colleges  and  univer- 
sitiae  were  founded  to  meet  new  and  different 
human  needs.  It  is  a  sound  tradition.  Colleges 
and  univenlties  might  do  well  to  return  their 
primary  attention  to  the  needs  of  their  stu- 
dents, and  to  emphaslae  honestly  that  which 
differentiates  one  institution  from  another. 
In  the  wake  of  such  reorientation,  more 
honest  and  open  distinctions  could  fcdlow 
between  research  and  teaching  faculties.  It 
is  generally  true  that  at  major  research 
universltiea.  with  their  inteUectuaUy  gifted 
and  hlgihly  motivated  students,  the  same 
faculty  can  be  committed  to  both  reeeareh 
and  teaching,  though  problems  have  been 
obvious  with  this  assumption.  However,  to 
extend  this  duality  throughout  most  of  the 
college  and  university  world  is  nonsense,  and 
fair  neither  to  faculties  nor  to  students. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  being  attempted. 

A  full  and  honeat  return  to  the  American 
tradition  of  diversity  in  higher  education  not 
only  would  allow  different  types  of  institu- 
tions to  respond  vigorously  to  the  specialized 
and  varied  needs  of  most  of  the  poptilatlon 
for  some  form  of  higher  education;  but  It 
would  also  help  to  solve  a  number  of  pres- 
ent problems  related  to  competition  among 
Institutions  and  to  standards. 

IIOU  COOPIXATION 

Colleges  and  universities  would  compete 
less  for  students  If  they  could  more  honestly 
and  directly  appeal  to  more  specialized  and 
clearly    defined    clientele    whose    particular 


needs  they  could  serve  well.  They  could 
cooperate  more  effectively  with  each  other 
on  occasion  when  acknowledged  differences 
point  to  complementary  opportunities. 
Tliere  would  be  better  reasoci  to  counter  the 
trend  toward  the  mega-campus,  which  has 
proven  so  complex  to  administer  and  so 
alienating  in  human  terms,  once  the  pre- 
tense need  no  longer  be  made  that  a  single 
Institution  best  serves  a  vast  array  of  different 
needs. 

As  for  standards,  there  is  almost  no  limit 
to  the  benefits  that  wotjld  accrue  from 
openly  acknowledged  and  practiced  differ- 
entiation. Within  each  institution  there 
would  be  a  rejuvenating  challenge  to  set 
unlq'iely  appropriate  standards.  Student- 
teacher  ratios  would  vary  widely,  and  ap- 
propriately. Institutional  self-respect  would 
be  discovered  In  terms  of  measurement 
against  unique  criteria,  not  In  subservience 
to  some  unattainable  and  Illusory  single 
model.  Students  could  move  at  different 
stages  through  differentiated  Institutions, 
rather  than  being  institutionalized  In  only 
one. 

The  greatest  benefit  of  all,  however,  might 
be  a  return  with  full  commitment  to  meas- 
urement of  student  perfonn&nce.  There  Is 
nothing  Invidious  In  evaluaition  of  perform- 
ance, but  lately  tbe  myth  abounds  that  there 
is,  in  academic  terms.  Athlellcs  may  be  demo- 
cratic, but  measurement  of  performance  Is 
practiced  without  question.  The  analogy  Is 
far  from  satisfactory,  but  it  can  usefully  be 
carried  even  further.  The  two  sexes  generally 
do  not  compete  against  ea(^  other  in  athle- 
tics, and  their  performances  are  Judged  by 
different  standards.  (The  point  of  course  Is 
not  to  argue  for  differentiation  of  the  sexes 
educationally,  but  only  to  note  the  accepted 
practice  of  using  different  standards  in  prin- 
ciple.) Different  standards  are  commonly  ac- 
cepted In  athletic  competitions  for  the  phy- 
sically handicapped.  Why  la  it  not  then  pos- 
sible to  apply  different  standards  to  educa- 
tional performance  at  different  levels  of  tal- 
ent? It  is  possible.  Indeed,  It  is  the  failure  to 
apply  different  standards,  and  tbe  pursuit  of 
a  single  stendard,  that  may  be  partly  respon- 
sible for  recent  hostility  to  any  measvirement 
of  academic  performance. 

THE  LOGIC  OF  MKASTKEMXMT 

Higher  education  Is  deelgned  to  enable 
each  Individual  to  develop  his  or  her  own 
potential  to  the  fullest.  Tbe  logic  of  this  is 
that  when  many  entirely  different  human 
telente  and  gifts  are  involved  In  an  array  of 
educational  activities,  achievement  must  be 
measured  by  more  than  a  single  standard. 
There  Is  no  logic  in  denying  the  validity  and 
necessity  of  measurement  of  performance. 
To  deprive  students  of  the  challenge  and  re- 
ward of  careful  measuremeat  of  performance 
is  corrupt  pedagogy.  Regrettably,  corrupt 
pedagogy  is  prevalent  today  in  American 
higher  education.  Those  In  higher  education 
have  cause  to  worry  when  the  public  ques- 
tions whetder  mere  institutionalization  for 
several  undergraduate  years  without  clear 
meas\irement  or  evaluation  can  be  repre- 
sented as  higher  education.  Integrity  and 
candor  are  at  stake,  and  so  is  the  reputation 
of  American  higher  education. 


MARKET  DEVELOPMENT 
Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing the  Senators  and  CoDgressmen  were 
hosted  to  the  annual  wheat  breakfast 
sponsored  by  Western  Wheat  Associates, 
Great  Plains  Wheat.  Inc.,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 
This  year's  event  was  an  outstanding  one, 
highlighted  by  an  address,  "Market  De- 
velopment in  a  Seller's  Market"  by  Mil- 
ton Morgan,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Western  Wheat  Associates. 


Mr.  Morgan's  comments  call  attention 
to  the  Improvement  in  our  wheat  exports 
and  the  importance  of  wheat  in  the 
search  for  world  peace.  To  give  this 
speech  maximum  exposure  and  distribu- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Market  Development  ih  a  Seller's 
Market 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Bellmon,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  it  Is  my  pleasure  to  talk  to 
you  for  a  few  moments  this  morning  regard- 
ing the  need  to  continue  and  strengthen  our 
wheat  market  development  program  even 
during  this  time  of  a  seller's  market.  Voices 
have  been  raised  during  the  past  few  months 
urging  an  embargo  on  United  States  wheat 
exports.  Consumers  are  complaining  about 
the  rapidly  increasing  prices  of  food,  in- 
cluding bread.  This  Is  understandable  but 
there  are  many  good  reasons  why  wheat  ex- 
ports must  continue. 

Indeed,  our  two  regional  ttiarket  develop- 
ment organizations.  Western  Wheat  Associ- 
ates and  Great  Plains  Wheat,  have  not  locked 
the  front  door,  sat  in  the  back  room  with 
the  blinds  down  and  left  the  phone  off  the 
hook.  Instead  we  have  placed  even  greater 
emphasis  on  strengthening  trade  relation- 
ships with  our  foreign  buyei^  to  assist  them 
In  resolving  the  difficulties  they  are  facing 
in  obtaining  the  quantities  of  wheat  they 
need  under  conditions  of  tight  world  food 
grains  supplies  and  higher  prices. 

SEARCH    FOR    WORLD    PEACE 

It  Is  difficult  to  arrange  tbe  priority  of  the 
many  reasons  tbat  tbe  United  States  should 
continue  to  export  wheat  aqd  other  agricul- 
tural commodities.  Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant overall  reason  is  the  positive  Influence 
these  exports  have  had  on  the  "search  for 
world  peace."  It  is  now  cletf  that  agrlcul- 
ttiral  exports  played  a  very  important  role  In 
the  detente  that  has  been  developed  between 
the  United  States  and  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China.  The 
President's  mission  to  Moscow  that  led  to  a 
new  era  In  U.S.-Sovlet  relations  was  preceded 
by  overtures  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  Vir- 
tually all  of  the  trade  that  has  resulted  from 
our  warming  relationship  with  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  has  beeQ  in  agricultural 
products. 

Our  traditional  trading  partners  and  allies 
have  also  recognized  the  Importance  of  the 
productive  capacity  of  United  States  agricul- 
ture and  our  ability  to  deliver.  This  was 
clearly  evident  In  the  uproar  that  followed 
the  temporary  control  of  soybean  exporte 
Imposed  last  spring.  Sufficient  supplies  be- 
come more  Important  to  our  customers  than 
higher  prices. 

Perhaps  more  Importent  Is  the  fact  that 
people  around  the  world  are  becoming  aware 
of  tbe  Interdependence  between  nations 
which  Is  necessary  to  Improve  their  standards 
of  living.  People  everywhere  are  finding  they 
need  some  things  that  only  other  countries 
can  supply  in  sufficient  quantities  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  They  need  grains,  food  and 
fiber  from  the  United  Stetes,  oil  from  the 
Middle  East  and  rubber  frdm  the  Far  East. 
We  all  need  each  other  as  markets  for  what 
we  aU  can  produce  so  that  we  all  can  afford 
to  buy  what  we  all  want  and  what  we  all 
must  have  to  survive. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADK 

Ar  other  vital  reason  the  United  States 
must  continue  to  export  Wheat  and  other 
commodities  Is  to  regain  and  maintain  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade.  We  must  export 
agricultural  commodities  if  our  consumers 
are  to  have  oil,  compact  care,  TV  sets,  coffee, 
tea,  bananas  and  spices.  Agdcultural  exports 
during  fiscal  1973  amounted  to  12.9  billion 
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dollars  and  this  year  may  reach  the  fantastic 
total  of  20  billion  dollars.  The  10  billion  dol- 
lar surplus  in  agricultural  exports  over  agri- 
cultural Imports  this  year  Is  exi>ected  to  put 
our  trade  balance  in  the  black  for  the  first 
time  since  1970.  By  the  way,  this  surplus  will 
be  enough  to  pay  for  all  of  our  imported 
energy  this  year. 

U.S.  agricultural  exporte  are  the  primary 
reason  that  the  American  dollar  Is  gaining 
strength.  This  Is  important  If  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  meet  the  higher  prices  for  oU 
and  other  energy  materials  that  we  must 
have  to  keep  our  system  working.  It  Is  also 
significant  to  note  that  the  international  role 
of  agriculture  has  changed  from  one  primar- 
ily of  aid  to  one  of  commercial  trade. 

THE    BENEJTTS    OF    FULL    PBODTTCTION 

All  farmers  in  the  United  States  would 
much  rather  produce  from  fence  to  fence 
than  to  operate  with  acreage  restrictions 
provided,  of  course,  that  they  received  a 
fair  return  for  their  efforte.  Expanding  agri- 
cultural exporte  have  resulted  in  tremen- 
dous savings  to  the  United  States  taxpayer. 
Land  retirement  and  subsidy  coste  were  run- 
ning about  4  billion  dollars  annually  for  40 
million  acres.  For  wheat  alone,  20  million 
acres  were  annually  withdrawn  from  produc- 
tion at  a  cost  of  about  one  million  dollars. 

I  must  point  out,  however,  that  farmers 
are  worried  over  the  potential  effect  of  over- 
production. We  do  not  want  to  build  up  price 
depressing  surpluses  again.  Frankly,  we  are 
quite  concerned  as  to  the  extent  that  the 
predicted  2  billion  bushel  wheat  crop  this 
year  will  affect  price  levels  In  the  face  of 
rapidly  escalating  coste. 

The  cost  of  producing  wheat  has  risen 
dramatically  during  the  past  year.  Last  June, 
a  farmer  in  Western  Nebraska  paid  $65  per 
ton  for  anhydrous  anunonla — today  he  may 
have  to  pay  as  much  as  $400  per  ton,  if  he 
can  find  It.  Farm  machinery  Is  impossible 
to  purchase  off  from  the  lot.  It  often  takes 
a  waiting  period  of  6  to  9  months  to  obtain 
a  new  farm  truck,  tractor  or  combine.  A 
medium  size  combine,  equipped  to  also  har- 
vest corn,  now  coste  $37,000.  Three  years  ago 
a  farmer  had  to  pay  $12,000  along  with  a 
trade  in  of  a  good  used  combine.  This  year 
his  cash  cost  for  the  same  trade  has  risen 
to  $17,600. 

Fuel  coste  have  more  than  doubled.  Last 
spring  the  farmer  could  buy  dlesel  fuel  for 
16*  per  gallon;  now  it  coste  37^.  Last  year 
he  could  buy  gas  for  27<:  this  year  48<  per 
gallon.  Furthermore,  there  are  no  dlscounte 
for  volume  tank  purchases. 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  the  many  In- 
creased coste  of  farm  Inpute  that  require 
much  higher  prices  for  wheat  and  other 
commodities  than  12  or  18  months  ago.  The 
continued  expansion  of  agricultural  exporte 
Is  the  only  way  the  farmer  will  obtain 
adequate  prices  under  a  free  marketing 
system. 

PRODUCTION    FAR    EXCEEDS    DOMESTIC    USE 

A  more  practical  and  obvious  reason  that 
we  must  continue  to  export  wheat  and  other 
agricultural  commodities  Is  that  our  produc- 
tion far  exceeds  our  domestic  use.  During 
this  marketing  year,  the  totel  domestic  and 
export  wheat  usage  is  estimated  at  1  billion 
972  million  bushels.  Domestic  requiremente 
are  estimated  at  772  million  bushels  for  food, 
feed  and  seed  which  is  less  than  40%  of  the 
total  use.  Domestic  use  will  only  utilize  38% 
of  our  estimated  1974  wheat  production.  The 
export  market  today  Is  far  bigger  than  our 
domestic  market. 

CONTINUING    MARKET    DEVELOPMENT    IN    A 
seller's    MARKET 

Let  me  come  back  again  to  a  point  made 
as  I  began  these  remarks.  Great  Plains  Wheat 
and  Western  Wheat  Associates  must  con- 
tinue a  market  development  program  even 
though  we  have  been  in  a  seller's  market.  We 


are  concentrating  our  efforte  In  a  wide  range 
of  "trade-servicing"  activities.  Trade  servic- 
ing is  aimed  at  resolving  trade  problems, 
developing  and  exchanging  market  informa- 
tion, providing  technical  assistance  and  gen- 
erally improving  the  climate  of  trade.  Be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  and  anxiety  that 
characterizes  the  international  commodity 
markete  today,  there  is  an  unusual  need  to 
strengthen  communication  links  between  the 
buyers  and  sellers,  whether  government  or 
industry.  The  market  development  coopera- 
tors  are  uniquely  well  suited  to  fill  this  role. 
Market  development  under  today's  condi- 
tions could  be  called  a  "bridge  to  trade  ex- 
pansion." There  are  compelling  reasons  to 
believe  that  market  development  efforte  will 
always  be  essentaU  to  many  commodities  and 
that  expansion  of  agricultiiral  exporte  will 
continue  to  be  a  national  goal.  This  Is  not 
a  time  that  the  market  development  coopera- 
tor  should  lock  the  front  door.  This  is  the 
time  that  he  should  Instell  an  extra  phone 
and  keep  his  suitcase  packed. 

WHERE   DO   WE  GO   FROM   HzaS? 

While  concluding  my  remarks,  may  I  ask 
this  question  of  everyone  In  this  room, 
"Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?"  Are  we  still 
m  a  seller's  market?  Or  are  we  in  the  transi- 
tion to  a  buyers'  market.  The  price  of  wheat 
has  fallen  sharply  during  the  past  three 
weeks — over  $1.00  per  bushel.  During  this 
past  year,  we  have  been  on  a  Jet  plane  ride 
in  the  market,  soaring  to  new  highs  in  prices 
and  exporte.  The  flight  has  not  always  been 
smooth  and  has  often  been  characterized  by 
violent  accelerations  and  breath-taking 
drops.  The  ride  is  not  over.  We  are  still  roar- 
ing along  at  30,000  feet  but  occasionally 
an  engine  falters  and,  as  we  nervously  grip 
the  armreste,  we  wonder  "Where  Do  We  Go 
From  Here?" 

We  are  sUIl  rocketing  along  in  space,  sub- 
ject to  sharp  climbs  and  abrupt  frightening 
falls.  We  cannot  predict  for  stu'e  what  will 
happen  during  the  next  few  years,  or  even 
the  next  few  months.  Too  many  factors 
that  are  uncontrollable  and  cannot  be  fore- 
seen affect  our  situation;  but  we  do  know 
that  we  must  continue  to  carefuUy  plot  our 
course  and  that  we  must  use  every  moden 
facility  to  scan  ahead  for  storm  clouds  as 
well  as  sunshine.  We  can  do  much  to  pilot 
our  own  ship.  We  have  customers  to  serv- 
ice— a  crop  Is  planted  and  mtist  be  sold 
following  harvest. 

With  your  cooperation  and  support,  we 
will  continue  to  climb  to  new  heighths,  along 
a  smooth  path  and  to  a  smooth  landing 
onward  toward  our  next  objective. 

Thank  you.  -' 


SENATOR  CklLES  ON  PROCURE- 
MENT REFORM 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  1  of  this  year,  the  Senate  passed 
S.  2510,  a  bill  to  create  an  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Policy  (OFPP).  The 
bill  has  been  referred  to  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  and, 
with  Chairman  Holifield's  dedicated 
leadership,  we  will  probably  see  action 
on  the  bill  by  the  House  before  the  end 
of  May. 

By  its  prompt  action,  the  Senate  has 
shown  a  unique  response  to  a  docu- 
mented need  and  has  taken  steps  to  fill 
a  void  in  procurement  direction  and 
guidance. 

Mr.  Arthur  F.  Sampson,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, who  served  with  Chairman  Holi- 
FiELD  and  myself  on  the  Procurement 
CommiSvSion,  is  an  articulate  spokesman 
for  procurement  reform.  He  spoke  to 


the  Federal  Bar  Association  briefing  on 
Government  Contracts  on  March  5,  19T4 
and  addressed  himself  to  the  issues  in- 
volved in  trying  to  promote  changes  in 
this  vital  area. 

The  two  basic  goals  that  Mr.  Samp- 
son emphasized  deal  with  problems  that 
S.  2510  seeks  to  eliminate:  Modernizing 
the  mammoth  Federal  procurement  sys- 
tem and,  thereby,  ms^ng  it  easier  for  the 
private  sector  to  do  business  with  the 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Sampson's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectlcwi,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Arthur  F.  Sampson 

The  Procurement  Commission  report  Is 
over  a  year  old.  And  It  isn't  getting  any 
younger.  Or  more  exciting.  Or  more  full  of 
potential. 

Over  the  past  year  the  report  has  generated 
a  lot  of  interest.  A  lot  of  guessing,  and  more 
speeches  than  any  of  us  would  care  to  hear. 
I,  myself,  have  gone  out  around  the  coun- 
try— and  I  know  some  of  the  other  commis- 
sioners have,  too — much  like -a  missionary. 
Selling  the  need  for  change  in  Federal  pro- 
curement and  offering  the  Procurement  Com- 
mission report  as  the  basis  for  that  change. 

What  I've  been  saying  Is  really  very  sim- 
ple. I've  been  saying  that  all  the  changes 
needed  in  Federal  procurement  and  all  the 
changes  recommended  by  the  commission 
are  focused  on  two  fundamentel  goals: 

GOAL  NO.  1 
We've    got    to    modernize    the    mammoth 
Federal  Procurement  System.  And 

OOAL  NO.  2 

We've  got  to  make  It  easier  for  the  private 
sector  to  do  business  with  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. All  our  efforte.  I've  said,  should  be 
devoted  to  these  two  goals. 

The  first  goal — modernization — Is  really 
directed  to  the  workmgs  of  the  Federal  pro- 
curement establishment.  And  It's  a  massive 
establishment — thousands  of  speclalieed  em- 
ployees, a  $57  billion  annual  "output"  of 
procurement  actions,  and  every  citizen  of 
this  country  as  a  direct  or  indirect  client. 

In  so  large  a  system,  there  Is  bound  to  be 
some  waste,  some  Inefficiency,  some  conflict. 
We  must  seek  them  out  and  eliminate  them. 
And  we  must  search  out  the  logic  in  the  sys- 
tem. The  economies  we  can  make.  That's  a 
fundamental  aim  of  aU  the  procurement  com- 
mission recomendatlons  and  all  our  work  to 
implement  them. 

Tbe  second  goal — making  It  easier  to  deal 
with  the  Government — ^Is  equaUy  Important. 
It  deals  not  with  the  inner  workings  of  the 
system  so  much  as  the  outward  face  of  it. 
It's  a  concern  not  so  much  for  operating 
efficiency  as  for  quality  of  product. 

It's  as  simple  as  this:  The  eaaker  we  are 
to  deal  with,  the  more  attractive  Vederal 
business  becomes  to  private  buslneasmen. 
Tbe  more  attractive  the  market,  tbe  more 
competition.  And  more  competltkm  means 
better  producte  and  better  services  for  the 
taxpayer's  dollars. 

These  two  goals  are  what  the  procurement 
commission  is  about.  That^  what  Tve  f>een 
saying  for  the  past  year  and  I  still  believe 
it.  And  the  responses  to  this  view  are  very 
encouraging.  There  is  a  lot  of  Interest  and 
a  lot  of  attention  and  a  lot  of  concern  with 
the  Federal  procurement  system  Shared  by 
groups  such  as  yours  and  by  private  cltlaens 
around  the  country. 

But  what's  really  happening?  To  someone 
not  familiar  with  the  Ins  and  oute  d  Fed- 
eral procurement  there  wouldn't  seem  to  be 
much  change  or  much  current  action. 

Well,  that's  a  pretty  good  guess. 
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Sunk  •  lot  qC  b>clacm>r.hlng.  A  lot  of 
pimbtsg  ftnd  puUlag.  A  tot  of  oooirrtl noting. 
Bu^  to  d»t«.  sot  oas  itagl«  major  pioouie- 
OMnt  zeforaa  bM  oome  out  of  the  process. 
BooiMl  and  tvoej.  .  .  . 

Rigbt  now  OflA  anil  ttie  other  proeurmnent 
sgeneles  are  tnToIved  tn  a  proooas  of  devel- 
oplng  poaltloos  on  all  o<  the  procurement 
eemmtsatoali  reoommasidattooe. 

By  BMCuttve  Order  11717  dated  >Cay  B. 
ItTS.  the  Prartdent  traoBfened  to  OSA  cer- 
tain iimiegiMnnnt  policy  functtons  tnxa 
GUB.  m  a  subeetHMUt  statement  on  May  as, 
1973.  the  President  called  on  OSA  to  take 
the  lead  In  tlw  devtfopment  oC  Oovemment- 
wlde  manscsoMmt  poiley  In  four  highly 
sensltlTe  areas  inclxidliig  procnrement.  This 
in  a  paxtnenlilp  with  OUB, 

Zn  req^onee  to  the  President's  order,  we 
have  established  an  oflloe  ct  Vederal  manage- 
ment poUoy  at  OSA. 

The  oOee  has  a  braad  charter  to  formulate, 
preaertbe  and  assure  comidlanoe  with  Oor- 
enuneat-wlde  poUdes  zelattve  to  the  tunc- 
tlona  of  psocnrement.  flnennlal  managament, 
property  management  and  automated  data 
Iirnnesalnt  "nM  moat  Important  procurament 
"»«—«'«  presently  Is  the  coordination  of 
eneuttve  branch  eCBort  rslattve  to  the  pro- 
onrament  eommlSBloD  report. 

OBA  la  leading  the  efforts  o<:  141eadagen- 

dee  Aalxlng,  74  task  groupa  InvOlTlng.  more 

'Jthan  800  people  aU  working  to  develop  an 

^.^_/  ameutlTe  branA  positton  and.  where  appro- 

pitsle,  tmiaemeatattrm  for  every  one  of  the 

reffimixiTiilatloTis 

And  a  panel  of  reeognlaad  government  pro- 
euieowot  exparte  has  been  formed  to  assist 
In  planning  this  effort. 

Based  on  peesent  schedules,  we  wUl  have 
task  group  proposals  for  executive  branch 
positions  or  position  Implementations  on 
nearly  100  percent  of  the  recommendations 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  1874. 

And  a  q>ecial  unit  has  been  formed  in 
OAO  to  renew  and  report  to  Cungreas  on 
executive  branch  efforts  rsgardlng  the  re- 
ports. So.  while  GSA  Is  watching  the  task 
groups,  the  OAO  is  watching  OSA. 

This  procees  of  discussion  and  coordination 
can  beuaeful. 

Sooe  coaunlaston  recommendations  need 
etaea  study  before  developing  a  position  and 
a  strategy  to  implement  them.  Becommenda- 
^  ttona.  for  example,  conownlng  the  selection 
of  ardilteots  and  engineers.  Oovemment 
prcAt  polidee  and  Independent  reeearch  and 
development.  We  have  the  mechanism  now 
for  dlecnselng  theee  and  other  difficult  issues. 

There  are  other  reoommandatlons  which 
require  legiSlatton  and  so  require  a  careful 
and  oomi^te  approach.  In  that  way.  when 
leglslatioa  is  Introduced,  It  wUl  be  fuUy  sup- 
ported and  speedily  enacted. 

Par  example,  we  wUl  be  jsupportlng,  in  the 
near  future,  lsglslati<m  for  a  common  Oov- 
erbment-wlde  piocuienient  statute,  propos- 
tag  MDa  to  increase  the  small  purchase 
negotlaUoa  authority  from  $ajIOO  to  $10,000 
and  to  extend  the  truth  in  negotiations  act 
to  an  federal  aganclaa. 

Our  ooordlnattng  procedure  can  be  useful 
also  tn  Unplementbig  thoee  ccmmlaslon  rec- 
ommendations ttut  do  not  require  legislation. 
That  do  not  require  deep  debate.  

Many  recommendations  are  subject  ~to 
managerial  action  without  legislation  and 
without  that  mufih  '*'«^ff^» 

Benommenrtstlons  such  as:  A  reasonably 
uniform  aw^oAcb  to  dehrieflng  unsuocessful 
offeron,  tha  placement  of  procurement  in 
egenolee,  the  role  and  authority  of  oontract- 
Ing  oOoars,  re-«valuatlon  of  ADPB  equip- 
ment aoqulalUon  prooedures  in  light  of  total 
economic  cost,  are  but  a  few  of  perhaps  80 
or  40  leooinmendattona  which  are  amenable 
to  administrative  action. 

Tkik  Interagamy  coordination  going  on  now 
promotes  oonalstency  in  dedalonmaklng  on 
these  recommandattona. 


Finally,  a  thorough  and  complete  debate 
of  Issties  Is  an  educational  prooees.  The  Com- 
mission report  exposed  some  elements  of  the 
Federal  procurement  conmiunlty  to  brand 
new  Issues.  Tbvis  the  task  groups  and  their 
position  development  support  the  goal  of 
building  a  sc^hlsUcsted  and  professional 
procurement  workforce. 

But  for  all  its  value,  this  interagency  co- 
ordination will  not  result  in  the  drajnatlc 
cbanges  necessary — not  one  single  major  pro- 
curement reform — without  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Office  of  Federal  Proc\irement 
Pcdlcy. 

I've  done  a  lot  of  talking  about  the  OFPP 
issue  and  I'm  going  to  continue — It's  so 
vitally  important. 

Establishing  an  OFPP  b  the  single  most 
important  procurement  commission  recom- 
mendation. And  its  the  philosophical  basis 
for  most  of  the  others. 

Let's  face  it,  we're  running  a  sixty  bil- 
lion dollar  purchasing  program  like  a  garage 
sale!  No  one  at  the  front  of  the  store.  No 
one  in  charge.  If  Proctor  and  Gamble  or  Gen- 
eral Motors  or  IBM  ran  their  purchasing  like 
that  it  would  certainly  put  their  stock- 
holders out  of  scats — If  It  dldnt  put  them 
out  of  business  altogether. 

We  might  agree  on  the  need  for  an  OFPP, 
but  how  to  structure  It?  How  would  It  wcH-k? 

First,  I  believe.  It  has  to  have  a  statutory 
base.  That's  the  only  way  It  will  have  per- 
manence enough  to  grapple  with  an  evolving 
Federal  procurement  system. 

Senator  Chiles'  bUl  to  estatilish  an  OFPP 
has  now  passed  the  Senate  and  Representa- 
tive H(^lfleld  has  Introduced  one.  In  sub- 
stance, I  support  both.  I  do  disagree,  how- 
ever, with  the  provision  In  the  Senate  bill 
which.  In  effect,  gives  the  Congress  90  days 
in  which  to  veto  major  policy  ctianges  pro- 
poeed  by  the  Administrator  of  the  OFPP.  To 
my  mind,  this  provision  Is  too  rigid  a  means 
of  coordination  between  tim  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress.  And  it  would  impair  the 
abUlty  of  the  OFPP  to  malce  the  major 
reforms  we  need. 

But,  whatever  the  detalU.  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Policy  must  l)e  estab- 
lished by  law  to  make  It  last. 

A  second  chturacterlstic  of  an  OFPP.  It  has 
to  have  clout. 

Our  Office  of  Federal  Management  Policy  is 
directing  Interagency  work  on  the  Procure- 
ment Commission  report.  It  is  working  and 
It  is  the  only  game  in  town.  But,  it  works 
on  concensus  and  turns  to  OMB  as  the  tie- 
breaker. 

It  will  never  have  the  clout  of  an  OFPP 
as  the  Commissioners  saw  it.  And  it 
shouldn't  have  the  title. 

The  Office  of  Federal  Proc\irement  Policy 
has  to  be  set  up  in  the  Ixecutive  Office  of 
the  President.  To  give  it  true  directive  au- 
thority in  the  executive  branch.  To  give  it 
the  strength  to  withstand  the  tremendous 
pressures  that  will  surround  it. 

Finally,  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  has  to  l>e  an  expert  group — but 
a  small  one  to  avoid  duplication.  And  to 
avoid  the  tendency  to  get  involved  in  pro- 
c'lrement  operations. 

That's  the  OFPP  the  commissioners  pro- 
poeed — small,  strong  and  set  up  In  law. 

All  the  Interagency  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination is  fine.  And  we  are  pushing  to 
keep  the  process  moving  ahead  more  quickly. 
But  no  major  Issues  can  be  settled  and  no 
major  reforms  made  until  some  overall  pro- 
curement authority  is  established. 

Of  course,  that's  just  the  problem. 

Nearly  everyone  is  "for"  an  OFPP.  They're 
for  it  as  long  as  they  can  structure  it  and 
as  long  as  it  leaves  theaa  alone. 

The  OFPP  Is  a  "motherhood"  issue.  But 
even  motherhood  can  be  a  bad  thing  under 
soma  circumstances. 

Compounding  that  proUem,  there  are  op- 
ponents to  central  procurement  policy  au- 
thority. In  spite  of  the  success  of  Senator 


Chiles'  bill  in  the  SeiuUe  on  Friday  there 
may  be  a  lot  of  lobbying  tn  the  House 
against  an  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy. 

A  third  problem.  I  think  w»*va  loat  mo- 
menttim.  That's  the  moat  dangerous  prob- 
lem of  all. 

Let's  look  at  what's  at  stake.  We  have  in 
our  hands  a  tremendously  powerful  todl.  The 
procurement  commission  re|>ort.  Months  and 
months  of  reeearch  went  into  it  and  vol- 
umes of  testimony.  It  prc^>oee8  improvements 
that  are  realistic.  Changes  that  can  be  made. 

It's  the  most  comprehensive  study  of  Fed- 
eral procurement  ever  dona.  If  we  let  it  fade 
out  or  get  filed  away,  it's  Unlikely  tliat  the 
climate  of  change  and  the  cooperation  it 
has  fostered  can  be  reproduced  for  years. 

If  we  don't  act  on  the  commission  recom- 
mendations now,  well  be  poatponlng  procure- 
ment reform  for  five  years  at  least. 

There's  never  been  a  true  constituency  to 
push  for  procurement  reform — it's  a  tech- 
nical and  complex  subject. 

We  can't  look  to  government  contractors, 
to  business  in  general  or  to  the  public  to 
push  for  change.  It's  up  to  us  In  the  execu- 
tive branch — from  contracttng  officers  to  top 
managers.  And  it's  up  to  Congress.  Passage 
of  6.  2510  is  a  strong  step  towards  reform. 

We  must  give  up  our  parochial  views,  ad- 
just our  special  needs  to  a  larger  system, 
and  see  Federal  procurement — for  the  first 
time — as  the  single,  major  Federal  function 
it  truly  la. 

We  should  devote  all  our  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  central  proc\u«ment  au- 
thority to  direct  the  policies  of  that  system. 
Then  we  should  work  on  tl^  system  to  mod- 
ernize it  and  make  It  easier  to  deal  with. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
on  Oovemment  Procurement  hold  the  prom- 
ise of  millions  of  dollars  of  savings  and 
improved  quality  of  service  to  the  pec^Ie. 

And  l)«yond  the  savings,  Ijeyond  the  qual- 
ity of  service,  procurement  reform  offers  us 
all  who  are  involved  tn  it  the  confirmation 
of  our  belief  in  good  government. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  of  genocide  continues  to  be  a 
matter  of  concern  to  miiny  of  my  con- 
stituents. Past  presidents  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  jilst  today  made 
Icnotm  to  me  by  telegnmi  their  senti- 
ments on  this  continuing  controversy.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  their  tele- 
graan  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Telegram) 

WAaRINGTON.  D.C. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott, 

V.S.  Senate,  ] 

Washington,  D.C:  ' 

We  support  the  report  ol  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  dated  March  6. 
1973  oonoeming  the  genocide  convention  and 
urge  that  the  Senate  advtae  and  consent  to 
ratification  thereof. 

William  P.  Ooesett.  Orison  S.  Marden, 
Robert  W.  Meserve,  Earl  F.  Morris, 
Bernard  O.  Segal,  and  Whitney  North 
Seymour. 


NUCLEAR  INDUSTRY  STILL  UNRE- 
SPONSIVE TO  SAFETY  EXHORTA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  in  a  story 
entitled  "AEC  Warns  of  Shortcomings  in 
the  Nuclear  Industry"  by  Lee  Dye,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  December  26,  1973, 
reported  as  follows: 
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Top  Atomic  Energy  Commission  officials 
have  warned  representatives  of  ttie  nuclear 
industry  that  they  have  not  maintained  the 
level  of  performance  dictated  by  the  nature 
of  their  business. 

In  a  series  of  meetings  across  the  coimtry 
]n  recent  weeks,  the  officials  have  accused  the 
industry  of  counting  too  much  on  luck  and 
not  enough  on  quality  control. 

Nuclear  plants  are  not  as  reliable  as  had 
been  expected,  and  the  ABC  routinely  dis- 
covers serious  shortcomings  in  the  Industry's 
safety  programs  and  frequent  violations  of 
AEC  regulations,  according  to  messages  deliv- 
ered to  the  industry. 

AEC  participants  in  the  program  include 
L.  Manning  Muntzing,  the  agency's  top  regu- 
latory official;  AEC  Commissioner  WUliam 
Doub,  and  otlier  top  officials. 


THE  NIXON  ADMINISTRATION  ECO- 
NOMIC POLICY  IS  PARALYZED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
face  of  soaring  inflatiflR,  Tlglng  unem- 
ployment, and  falling  production,  the 
Nixon  administration  continues  to  dem- 
onstrate its  unprecedented  inability  to 
make  any  headway  in  pix>tecting  the 
American  people  from  theii;  economic 
nightmare. 

But  far  worse  than  its  failures  Is  the 
administration's  apparent  decision  to 
give  up  the  flght.  The  President's  pro- 
posed fiscal  1975  budget  and  annual  eco- 
nomic report  indicates  an  appalling 
apathy  toward  our  current  national  eco- 
nomic woes  and  defeatism  that  the 
American  people  must  not  be  asked  to 
endure. 

As  the  New  York  Times  editorialized 
last  Friday,  "national  economic  policy 
appears  paralyzed.  .  .  .  The  beginning  of 
a  program  to  stop  inflation  requires  an 
act  of  will  by  Government  In  coping  with 
complex  problems,  rather  than  the  pres- 
ent soggy  mood,  siggravated  by  a  Water- 
gate-logged President,  in  which  nothing 
can  be  done." 

Given  this  vacuum  of  leadership  in  the 
executive.  Congress  must  act,  and  act 
quickly,  to  shore  up  our  sagging  economy, 
to  prevent  a  deepening  recession,  and  to 
curb  inflationary  pressures. 

We  already  have  several  bills  before 
Congress  which  are  targeted  to  Increase 
employment,  mcourage  production,  and 
fight  inflation.  They  must  be  reviewed 
on  an  urgent  basis  by  Congress  and  en- 
acted. The  President  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  force  his  defeatism  on  the 
Congress. 

I  believe  Congress  could  take  a  major 
step  to  get  the  economy  moving  ahead 
by  passing  Senator  Mondale's  proposal 
(S.  2906)  to  allow  taxpayers  to  substitute 
a  $200  tax  credit  for  each  $750  exemp- 
tion, at  their  own  discretion.  This  tax 
cut  would  benefit  most  those  who  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  last  year's  Inflation, 
our  low-  and  middle-income  taxpayers.  It 
would  also  improve  the  progrressivlty  of 
the  tax  system,  and  serve  to  restore  ttuc- 
payer  confidence  which  has  been  so  sev- 
erdy  eroded  in  the  last  year  by  recent 
revelations  of  tax  avoidance.  And  Sen- 
ator Mondale's  EH-oposal  would  provide 
the  right  amoimt  of  stimulus  to  a  wea^ 
economy.  It  would  give  money  to  those 
taxpayers  who  are  most  likely  to  return 
it  quickly  into  the  spending  stream,  thus 


bolstering  personal  consumption  expen- 
ditiu'es,  which  have  been  particularly 
weak  in  the  past  6  months. 

Granting  a  tax  cut  now  could  also  be 
anti-inflationary.  George  Perry,  an  emi- 
nent economist,  argued  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  that  "part  of  a  so- 
cial contract  for  wage  moderation  should 
include  a  tax  reduction  that  would  re- 
store some  of  the  after-tax  income  loss 
of  middle-  and  lower-income  wage  earn- 
ers— an  attempt  to  raise  incomes  via  the 
tax  table  rather  than,  via  the  bargaining 
table." 

Second,  Congress  has  before  it  S.  3027. 
the  Energy  Emergency  Employment  Act. 
This  legislation,  which  I  have  authored, 
would  create  a  major  public  employment 
program  to  provide  Jobs  for  those  work- 
ers who  have  been  laid  off  or  who  are 
unable  to  find  employment  In  the  private 
sector  as  a  result  of  declining  production. 
If  the  administration  had  fulfilled  its 
obligation  under  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  to  "promote  maximum  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power,"  it 
would  have  included  a  public  employ- 
ment program  in  its  budget.  Yet,  all  the 
administration  will  admit  is  that  if  the 
situation  deteriorates  further,  they  have 
contingency  plans  to  deal  with  recession. 
What  these  plans  consist  of  is  one  of  the 
best  kept  White  House  secrets. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  Congress  to 
act — ^imemployment  has  already  reached 
5.2  percent — almost  5  million  American 
people  without  jobs — and  most  forecast- 
ers expect  it  to  reach  8  percent  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  When  and  if  the  admin- 
istration decides  to  propose  some  employ- 
ment measures,  they  will  no  doubt  be  too 
little  and  too  late. 

With  respect  to  inflation,  it  is  clear 
that  more  th£m.  60  percent  of  the  increase 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  in  the  past 
year  has  been  due  to  price  increases  for 
food  and  fuel.  Congress  should  roU  back 
domestic  oH  prices  as  a  first  step  toward 
reducing  inflationary  pressures.  Second, 
one  of  the  major  causes  of  the  food  In- 
flation has  been  mismanagement  of  agri- 
cultural policies  by  tliis  administration, 
which  resulted  in  creation  of  a  wide  gap 
between  supply  of  and  demand  for  the 
products  of  American  agriculture. 

To  prevent  this  from  happening  in  the 
future,  I  have  pr(HX>sed  the  creatlom  ot  a 
national  and  international  system  of  re- 
serves of  major  agricultural  commodities. 

The  reserves  system  which  I  have  pro- 
posed would  protect  consumers  and  farm- 
ers from  erratic  changes  In  food  prices. 

It  would  introduce  an  element  of 
stability  into  our  highly  volatile  grain 
markets  and  assure  our  foreign  trading 
partners  that  the  United  States  is  a 
reliable  exporter  of  these  key  grains. 

Mr.  President,  the  economic  trouble 
we  find  ourselves  in  today  is  by  no  means 
hopeless.  Congress  can  pass  a  tax  cut  for 
working  people  that  could  stimulate  pro- 
duction and  assist  those  who  need  it  most. 

Congress  can  and  should  pass  a  pubUc 
employment  program  to  aUeviate  the  ter- 
rible burden  which  is  being  Imposed  In 
the  name  of  economic  stabilization  on 
unemployed  workers.  Congress  can  and 
should  take  the  lead  in  reducing  domes- 
tic oil  prices  and  can  develop  a  food 


policy  which  avoids  the  sharp  swings  in 
the  availability  of  supply  which  we  have 
experienced  in  the  last  few  years. 

But,  as  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
of  March  22  stated: 

It  is  up  to  Congress  to  step  into  the 
vacuum  left  by  White  House  inaction  and 
impotence. 

If  we  do  not  take  the  lead,  it  will  not 
be  done,  liierefore,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  move  ahead  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible on  these  and  other  programs  and 
policies  that  the  American  people  urgent- 
ly need.  Today  is  our  moment,  and  we 
cannot  let  it  pass  wiUiout  incurring  the 
strong  criticism  of  those  who  have 
elected  us  to  positions  of  pubUc  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times,  entitled  "Inaction  or  Infla- 
tion," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Inaction  on  Inflation  . 

For  American  consumers,  it  is  slaughter  at 
the  checkout  counters  and  the  gasoline 
pumps,  food  and  fuel  prices  soared  again  in 
February,  giving  another  big  thrust  to  sky- 
rocketing consumer  prices.  With  last  month's 
increase  of  1.3  per  cent,  the  cost  of  living 
has  climbed  19  per  cent  in  the  past  twelve 
months — the  first  double-digit  rate  of  in- 
flation tn  consumer  prices  since  1948.  As  a 
resiilt,  the  real  spendable  income  of  work- 
ers has  dropped  4.5  per  cent  below  a  year 
ago. 

In  the  midst  of  this  dangerous  inflation, 
national  economic  policy  appears  paralyzed. 
Partly,  this  is  because  the  speed-up  of  in- 
flation is  taking  place  whUe  production  is 
dropping  and  unemployment  edging  up. 
Policymakers  are  afraid  to  tighten  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy,  lest  they  exacerbate  the  re- 
cession that  President  Nixon  lias  declared 
is  not  going  to  happen.  Their  liberal  critics, 
in  fact,  are  urging  the  Administration  to 
provide  at  least  moderate  fiscal  stimulus  to 
the  economy.  Without  stimulus,  these  critics 
viram,  the  hoped-for  recovery  in  the  second 
half  of  1974  may  never  occur.  Bv.«  the  Ad- 
ministration rejects  this  course,  out  of  fear 
that  It  would  worsen  the  inflation.  Chairman 
Stein  of  the  President's  CouncU  of  Economic 
Advisers,  notes  that  though  83  per  cent  of 
the  February  price  Increase  was  In  the  food 
and  energy  areas,  inflation  In  other  areas 
was  also  substantial,  and  hence  "great  cau- 
tion is  needed  about  measures  ...  to  stimu- 
late the  economy." 

The  Administration,  having  convinced  it- 
self that  price -wage  controls  only  make  a 
bsd  situation  worse — a  point  on  which  it 
needed  little  convincing — has  no  intention  of 
trying  controls  again.  The  existing  stabiliza- 
tion program  is  in  process  of  rapid  disintegra- 
tion ahead  of  its  formal  April  30  expiration 
date.  The  Administration  seemingly  wants 
to  retain  mandatory  controls  only  on  fuel 
and  health  services,  with  a  residue  of  jaw- 
boning and  gentlemen's  agreements  in  con- 
struction and  a  few  other  fields,  in  line  with 
the  preaerlption  of  Director  Dunlop  ot  the 
Coet  of  Living  Cotincii. 

Faced  with  the  failure  of  past  policies,  some 
economists— Including  such  conservatives  as 
Milton  Friedman  and  the  economists  of  the 
State  Street  Bank  and  Trtist  of  Boston — 
are  saying  that  if  we  can't  lick  inflation, 
we  should  join  it:  that  is.  adjust  interest 
rates,  wages,  rents,  contracts,  and  so  on  to 
reduce  Inflation's  impact  on  any  group  in 
the  society.  What  the  conservatives  fear  is 
that  the  effort  to  halt  Inflation  will  Involve 
an  increase  in  government  power  over  the 
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economy  sufficient  to  wreck  the  free-enter- 
prise system. 

This  represents  a  counsel  of  despair.  There 
Is  real  danger  that  "Indexing"  all  Incomes 
so  that  they  go  up  or  down  with  the  price 
level  would  cause  Inflation  to  accelerate  or 
simply  become  r.  way  of  life,  a  senseless 
merry-go-round  that  distorts  decision-mak- 
ing and  misuses  resources. 

The  beginning  of  a  program  to  stop  In- 
flation requires  an  act  of  will  by  Govern- 
ment In  coping  with  oomplez  problems, 
rather  than  the  present  soggy  mood,  aggra- 
vated by  a  Watergate-logged  President,  in 
which  nothing  can  be  done.  It  Is  by  no 
means  impossible  to  devise  a  combination 
of  fiscal  measures  to  tax  away  windfall  gains 
of  some  Industries,  especially  oil,  while  pro- 
viding some  relief  for  working  people,  whose 
real  Incomes  have  been  undermined  by  in- 
flation. Such  action  may  indeed  be  essential 
to  prevent  a  wage  explosion  when  controls 
lapse.  The  mess  the  Administration  made  of 
controls  does  not  mean  that  such  messes  are 
inevitable.  It  is  up  to  Congress  to  step  into 
the  vacuum  left  by  White  House  inaction 
and  impotence. 


TITLE  I — H  H.  69 


Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  events 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  yester- 
day have  left  me  saddened  and  con- 
cerned over  the  fate  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  -  disadvantaged  children  in 
numerous  larger  cities  across  our  Nation. 
I  speak  of  the  refusal  of  theC  House  to 
make  any  changes  in  the  unfortunate 
new  formula  drawn  up  by  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  for  the  allocation 
of  education  funds  under  title  I  of  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  H.R.  69. 
The  House  defeated  several  amendments 
which  sought  to  make  the  formula  more 
equitable  and  responsive  to  concentra- 
tions of  poverty  and  educational  dis- 
advantages. The  size  of  the  votes  reflects 
an  antilarge  State  and  nugor  population 
center  bias  which  is  both  surprising  and 
dismaying. 

As  defined  in  section  101  of  the  1965 
legislation,  the  purpose  of  title  I  Is  "to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  educa- 
tional agencies  serving  areas  with  con- 
centrations of  children  from  low  income 
families  to  expand  and  improve  their 
educational  programs  by  various  means 
which  c<mtribute  particularly  to  meethig 
the  special  educational  needs  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  children."  Unfor- 
tunately, the  House  committee  change 
in  the  allocation  formula  has  the  effect 
of  directly  tmdermining  and  changing 
the  intent  by  dispersing  title  I  funds 
around  the  country  and  to  relatively  less 
disadvantaged  children,  rather  than 
chaimellng  them  to  local  educational 
agencies  which  have  large  numbers  of 
needy  children.  Thoa,  those  children 
most  In  need  of  additional  educational 
assistance  will  lose  some  of  the  insuf- 
ficient aid  they  currently  receive,  while 
children  with  relatively  less  need  for 
such  help  win  receive  additional  aid.  1 
submit,  Mr.  President,  that  such  an  ap- 
proach Is  self  defeating,  unwise,  and 
should  be  rejected. 

A  major  reaMm  for  this  change  in 
emphasis  is  the  substitution  of  the 
Orshansky  index  as  a  major  factor  In  the 
allocation  formula.  The  appropriateness 
of  this  Index  has  been  strongly  disputed 


in  many  quarters,  and  even  the  developer 
of  the  index,  Mollie  Orshansky,  recom- 
mended in  committee  hearings  that 
"further  analysis  of  the  formula  be  con- 
ducted before  it  is  used  as  a  poverty 
index."  Unfortunately,  this  was  not  done. 
The  essential  problem  with  the  index 
is  that  it  does  not  draw  a  comparison 
between  rural  and  urban  families,  but 
rather  between  farm  and  nonfarm 
families,  with  the  main  emphasis  on 
food  as  a  component  of  the  family 
budget. 

This  distinction  obscures  and  mis- 
states the  cost-of-living  differences  be- 
tween rural  and  urban  areas  by  giving 
little  weight  to  the  extra  expenses  and 
higher  costs  incurred  in  lu-ban  areas. 
Thus,  the  effect  is  to  shift  money  to  the 
rural  areas  and  away  from  the  urban 
areas  where  concentrations  of  poverty 
and  the  problems  of  education  are  the 
greatest  and  increasing.  In  addition,  the 
niunber  of  children  involved  will  in- 
crease imder  this  formula  by  over  50 
percent,  thus  serioudy  diluting  the 
amount  of  money  available  per  child. 

Another  change  in  the  new  formula 
is  the  reduction  in  the  percentage  of 
ATDC  children  used  in  determining  al- 
locations. However,  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions submitted  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitative  Service  of  HEW  as- 
serted that  AFDC  data  was  the  best 
>iyailable  on  which  to  base  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds: 

Although  there  are  variations  in  AFDC 
eligibility  and  payment  levels  which  do  favor 
States  with  less  restrictive  eligibility  rules 
and  higher  payment  levels  if  AFDC  data 
are  \iaed  to  allocate  funcfc,  we  are  unaware 
of  any  other  more  adequate  data  which  Is 
provided  county-by-county  on  a  relatively 
current  basis  (yearly)  which  could  be  used 
for  an  equitable  distribution  of  funds. 

The  third  unfortunate  change  in  the 
formula  is  the  imposition  of  a  ceiling 
of  120  percent  of  the  national  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  on  the  State  aid 
rate,  50  percent  of  which  is  used  as  a 
multiplying  factor  in  the  allocation 
formula.  This  particular  provision  was 
directed  in  committee  specifically 
against  my  own  Stat*  of  New  York, 
which  has  a  per  pupil  expenditure  of 
150  percent  of  the  national  average,  as 
well  as  other  urban  and  high  cost-of- 
living  States  which  are  making  an  extra 
effort  in  the  field  of  education. 

It  is  asserted  that  a  high  per  pupil 
exp>endlture  proves  that  such  States  are 
wealthier  and  therefore  should  receive 
less.  This  is  surely  specious  logic.  TTie 
effect  of  this  change  is  to  penalize  those 
States  that  are  trjong  harder  to  provide 
a  good  education  for  ttieir  young,  and 
to  reward  those  States  which  are  making 
relatively  less  effort  in  this  field.  The 
stalBng  ratio  of  New  York  exceeds  the 
national  average  by  25  percent  In  in- 
structional staff  and  18  percent  in  class- 
room teacher  staffing.  Itils  is  needed  not 
only  to  help  provide  quality  education, 
but  also  to  help  deal  with  the  additional 
education  problems  encOimtered  in  large 
urban  centers. 

While  it  Is  true  that  New  York  re- 
ceives more  dollars  than  other  States 
under  the  present  title  1  formula,  it  gets 


comparatively  less  than  other  States  do 
for  their  children.  New  York  receives 
only  19.8  percent  of  its  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  for  a  title  I  child,  while 
such  States  as  Minnesota  and  Mlssissipl 
are  currently  receiving  25  percent  and 
89.5  percent,  respectively,  of  their  per 
pupil  expenditures.  In  addition.  Federal 
fimds  in  general  account  for  5.4  percent 
of  the  total  expenditures  in  New  York 
for  elementary  and  sec(Hidary  education, 
while  the  Federal  share  of  Mississippi's 
expenditure,  for  example,  is  26  percent. 
Under  the  proposed  fonnula,  New  York 
State  stands  to  lose  approximately  25 
percent  of  its  current  title  I  funds  and. 
in  New  York  City  alone,  as  many  as 
100,000  poor  children  cotild  lose  the  ben- 
efits of  title  I  services. 

It  is  thoroughly  ironic,  not  to  mention 
imjust,  that  New  York  State  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  is  making 
the  highest  tax  effort  of  any  State  in  the 
countrs'  and  yet  has  one  of  the  lowest  re- 
turns of  the  dollars  that  its  citizens  send 
to  Washington,  should  be  singled  out  as 
getting  too  much  Federal  money  and  be 
legislated  against  for  ite  efforts  to  pro- 
vide quality  education  for  all  its  children. 

Mr.  President,  while  ajl  of  us  recognize 
the  need  for  some  reform  in  title  I  allo- 
cation formula,  it  is  clear  that  the  House 
committee  formula  does  not  really  cor- 
rect any  of  the  shortcomings  In  the  old 
formula  but,  on  the  contrary,  actually 
creates  some  new,  more  serious  inequi- 
ties. In  fact,  it  dilutes  the  effectiveness 
and  subverts  the  purpose  of  title  I.  It 
simply  does  not  make  good  sense,  nor 
policy. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  committee 
hastily  approved  this  formula  without 
the  requested  further  analysis  and  perti- 
nent data,  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  hos- 
tility toward  New  York  and  other  heavily 
populated  areas. 

It  is  even  more  unfortunate  the  whole 
House  would  not  support  commonsense 
and  the  national  interest  by  making 
needed  changes  in  the  formula  during 
floor  debate  on  the  bill. 

In  any  case,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  en- 
act a  just  and  equitable  title  I  formula 
in  whatever  ESEA  legislation  comes  to 
the  floor.  I  am  told  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has 
included  a  reasonable  formula  in  S. 
1539,  the  Senate  ESEA  bill.  I  hope  that, 
if  the  formula  should  become  an  issue 
in  conference  with  the  House,  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  will  continue  to  support 
and  fight  for  an  equitable  formula. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  strive  to  main- 
tain the  purpose  of  title  I  and  to  Insure 
that  very  poor  and  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren of  our  NaticKi,  especially  those  in  the 
overcrowded,  psychological  pressure 
cookers  of  our  larger  cities,  receive  their 
fair  share  of  the  educational  funds  voted 
by  Congress.  j 

AIDING  FOREIGN  REPRESSION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently in  an  editorial  in  the  Columbia, 
Mo.,  Missourian,  the  paper  praised  the 
efforts  of  my  colleague.  Senator  Jni 
Abotjhkzk,  and  his  efforts  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973. 
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Most  Americans  are  familiar  with  the 
Nixon  administration's  export  of  wheat 
to  Russia  and  the  imijorts  of  oil  from  the 
Middle  East,  but  what  most  Americans 
are  not  familiar  with  is  this  country's 
involvement  in  other,  not  so  publicized, 
imports  and  exports.  Senator  Abourezk 
has  noted  that,  among  other  things,  in 
recent  years  we  have  exported  almost  $3 
million  worth  of  fragmentation  grenades 
to  the  national  police  forces  of  three 
countries,  and  we  have  exported  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  supplies  and  training 
aids  to  some  of  the  most  repressive 
regimes  in  the  world  for  them  to  control 
their  populations.  We  have  imported 
hundreds  of  police  and  para-mllltary 
personnel  from  these  regimes  to  teach 
them  how  to  build  and  detonate  explo- 
sives, how  to  wipe  out  pockets  of  («)posi- 
tion,  and  how  to  instill  fear  into  the 
minds  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

Certainly,  this  activity  falls  far  short 
of  either  the  definition  or  the  spirit  of 
the  intentions  of  our  foreign  add  pro- 
gram. Senator  Abourezk  has  stated  that 
if  the  American  people  knew  about  this 
activity,  they  would  want  it  stopped  im- 
mediately. I  couldn't  agree  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Missourian  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Foreign  Assistance  Must  Not 
Am  Repression 

If  news  is  whatever  the  editor  thinks  it  is, 
then  editors  aU  over  the  United  States  fell 
on  their  faces  last  October.  For  that  was  the 
month  when,  in  a  losing  cause,  44  VS.  Sena- 
tors voted  terminate  American  financial  sup- 
port for  the  practice  of  torture  in  countries 
around  the  world. 

The  vote  came  on  an  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  introduced  by  Sen. 
James  Abo\irezk,  D-S.  Dak.  Elected  to  na- 
tional office  for  the  first  time  in  1972,  Sen. 
Abourezk  is  one  of  the  few  bright  spots  in  a 
lackluster  Congress. 

In  a  little-noted  speech  Oct.  1  In  support 
of  his  amendment.  Sen.  Abourezk  reminded 
the  Senate  that  from  1965  through  1972,  the 
United  States  supplied  $2.9  million  worth 
of  fragmentatton  grenades  to  the  national 
police  forces  of  three  countries.  In  addition, 
the  VS.  Navy  paid  an  American  firm  $400,000 
In  1971  for  constructing  and  delivering  new 
Isolation  cells — called  tiger  cages — to  Con 
Son  Island  in  South  Vietnam. 

"One  would  be  hard-pressed  to  And  the 
American  humanitarian  spirit  in  furnishing 
grenades  and  Isolation  cells,"  Sen.  Abourezk 
said. 

Sen.  AboTirezk  went  on  to  note  that  in  the 
eyes  of  many  people  around  the  world,  "the 
foreign  policy  of  the  VS.  has  increasingly 
come  to  mean  police  power,  military  aid, 
military  alliances  and  support  for  repressive 
and  authoritarian  governments  as  a  means 
of  creating  our  own  definition  of  world 
stability." 

It  is  little  wonder  foreigners  make  such  a 
connection.  The  Indochina  War  tarnished  the 
U.S.  image  badly,  of  course,  and  our  support 
of  antl-democratlo  governments  like  the 
one  In  Greece  has  not  helped  matters  much, 
either.  But  our  national  image  can  only 
plummet  to  new  lows  as  a  result  of  a  report 
by  Richard  Arena,  a  professor  at  Temple 
University,  which  Sen.  Abourezk  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Professor  Arens  maintains  that  last  year 
the  United  States  provided  $2.5  million  in 
military  assistance,  training  and  advice  to 
the    right-wing    government    of    Paraguay. 


Perhaps  that  would  not  be  so  bad  if  it  were 
not  for  the  program  of  "systematic  liqui- 
dation" which  the  Paraguayan  government 
is  presently  employing  against  the  Ache  In- 
dians, a  Paraguaytm  minority  group. 
.  According  to  Professor  Arens'  report,  which 
was  originally  published  last  year  in  The 
Nation,  Aches  "are  being  hunted  and  indis- 
criminately klUed  regardless  of  age,  sex, 
or  position." 

The  Paraguayan  slaughter  has  been  ac- 
knowledged and  denounced  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  that  country  and  by  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  Professor  Arens 
says  that  British  and  Oerman  publications 
have  from  tlme-to-time  run  various  ex- 
poses docTimentlng  the  extermination  of  the 
Aches.  But  never  has  an  outcry  been  raised 
In  the  United  States,  not  even  by  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Paraguay,  who  Is  reportedly 
a  close  friend  of  Paraguayan  ruler,  Gen. 
Alfredo  Stroessner. 

Under  the  circumstances,  one  would  think 
nothing  could  be  more  of  an  incentive  to 
such  an  Inhumane  government  than  a  con- 
tinuing flow  of  aid,  and  yet  the  combined 
total  flow  of  aid,  and  yet  the  combined  total 
of  all  American  miliary  and  economic  aid 
to  Paraguay  reached  $11.6  million  last  year. 

It  Is  this  sort  of  callous  indifference  to 
cruelty  that  Sen.  Abourezk  would  like  to 
see  eliminated  from  the  American  budget. 
His  defeated  amendment  reads  in  part:  "(No 
funds)  .  .  .  shall  be  used  to  provide  training 
or  advice,  or  provide  any  financial  support 
for  police,  prisons  or  other  internal-security 
forces  of  any  foreign  government  .  .  ."  That 
is  a  sensible  statement  of  what  American 
policy  should  be. 


FLORIDA  REMEMBERS 
JOSEPH  E.   LEE 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Jacksonville's  and  Florida's  most  distin- 
guished adopted  sons  was  Joseph  E.  Lee. 
In  the  47  years  that  he  lived  in  this  city 
and  State,  Lee  established  himself  as  a 
brilliant  lawyer,  an  outstanding  theolo- 
gian, a  captivating  orator,  a  masterful 
politician,  an  illustrious  statesman,  and 
a  social,  civic,  religious  and  fr&temal 
leader. 

Joseph  E.  Lee  was  born  in  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  on  September  15,  1849.  He  attended 
that  city's  public  schools  as  well  as  the 
famous  "Institute  for  Bold  Youth."  He 
obtained  his  law  degree  from  Howard 
University  School  in  1873,  where  he  was 
a  student  of  the  brilliant  Jolm  M.  Lan- 
ston,  dean  of  the  law  school. 

His  legal  career  was  commended  in 
April,  1873,  when  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  before  the  Florida  Supreme 
Court  on  the  motion  of  Attorney  General 
William  A.  Cocke.  He  was  the  first  black 
lawyer  in  Jacksonville  and  the  third  one 
in  the  entire  State.  Lee  was  also  one  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  first,  lawyer  in  Flor- 
ida to  have  a  law  degree.  His  clientele 
was  statewide  and  included  some  of  Flor- 
ida's wealthie.'^t  citizens.  Lee  had  a  bril- 
liant legal  practice  that  lasted  for  47 
years  and  ended  on  March  25, 1920,  when 
he  died  in  his  law  ofBce  at  23  E.  Beaver 
Street. 

In  November  of  1874  Lee  was  elected 
to  the  lower  house  of  the  Horida  legisla- 
ture. He  was  a  member  of  that  body  for 
the  next  8  years.  In  1880  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  senate,  where  he  served  until 
1882.  Lee  was  a  very  active  legislator,  and 
he  served  on  the  following  legislative 
committees:  Judiciary,  Privileged  and 
Election,  Engrossed  Bill,  and  Education. 


Lee's  Federal  appointments  were  as  im- 
pressive as  his  elected  record.  Through- 
out the  1870's  and  1880's  he  was  either 
the  Deputy  Collector  of  Custom  of  the 
Port  of  St.  John  or  the  Deputy  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue  of  Jacksonville.  He 
was  the  Collector  of  Customs  of  the  Port 
of  St.  John  from  1890  to  1894  end  from 

1897  to  1898.  The  last  Federal  appoint- 
ment that  he  held  was  the  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  of  Jacksonville  from 

1898  to  1913. 

In  1884  he  was  nominated  by  his  po- 
litical party  to  be  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
stitutional convention  of  1885  which  had 
to  rewrite  the  Florida  Constitution  as  its 
duty. 

The  achievements  of  Joseph  E.  Lee  as 
a  religious  leader  matched  his  other  ac- 
complishments. He  was  a  member  of 
Mount  Zion  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  where  he  served  as  the  superin- 
tendent of  its  Sunday  school.  He  later  be- 
came a  minister  in  his  denomination  and 
was  the  pastor  of  three  of  Jacksonville's 
most  famous  churches.  Mount  Zion, 
Mount  Olive,  and  Grant  Memorial.  A 
charter  member  of  the  East  Florida  Con- 
ference of  the  AMC  Church,  he  later 
served  as  a  presiding  elder. 

On  April  3,  1888,  Lee  was  elected 
municipal  judge  of  Jacksonville  over  two 
white  candidates.  He  was  the  only  black 
man  to  ever  hold  a  judgeship  In  the  his- 
tory of  Jacksonville. 

As  a  political  leader  and  statesman  his 
brilliant  abilities  were  '  lown  and  re- 
spected on  the  local,  coimty,  and  congres- 
sional levels.  Joseph  E.  Lee  was  a  major 
force  in  the  Republican  Party  of  Florida 
for  almost  50  years.  He  was  both  the 
chairman  of  the  Duval  Coimty  Republi- 
can and  secretary  of  the  State  Repub- 
lican Parties  for  almost  40  years.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1920  he  was  stUI 
holding  these  positions  and  delegate  to 
the  national  Republican  convention  of 
that  year. 

Lee's  contribution  as  an  educator  was 
made  at  Edward  Waters  College  where 
he  was  a  true  tee  of  that  Institution  for 
over  30  years.  In  this  position  he  played 
a  major  role  in  the  development  of  that 
institution  of  higher  learning. 

The  fraternal  and  civic  activities  of 
this  "man  of  all  seasons"  were  as  exciting 
as  his  other  careers.  Lee  was  the  wor- 
shipful master  of  Harmony  Lodge  No.  1 
and  the  grand  messenger  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State  o'  Florida.  He  was 
also  the  grand  worthy  chief  templar 
of  Florida's  Order  of  Good  Templars  as 
well  as  the  recording  secretary  of  the 
Union  Benevolent  Association  which  pro- 
vides aid  to  the  poor,  aged,  and  the 
infirm. 

Perhaps  Lee's  greatest  contribution 
was  "to  the  youth  of  his  days.  They 
idolized  him,  not  only  did  he  both  inspire 
and  infiuence  them  during  his  lifetime, 
he  also  wrote  his  name  in  their  minds 
forever.  When  Jsunes  Weldon  Johnson 
wrote  his  autobiography,  "Along  This 
Way,"  in  1933,  he  remembered  the 
Joseph  E.  Lee  from  his  youth.  He  wrote: 

I  was  in  my  teens  when  the  city  govern- 
ment was  reorganized  and  Joseph  E.  Lee,  a 
Negro  and  a  very  able  man  and  astute  poli- 
tician, was  made  judge  of  the  Munlelpal 
Court. 
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In  Dec«nber  1172  A.  PbllUp  Randolph 
told  a  reporter  for  th«  New  Yorker,  wiio 
wa*  writing  an  aittele  on  the  dean  of  the 
civil  rlghte  movement,  of  bow  his  father 
looked  up  to  Lee  and  tried  to  Influence 
his  children  to  do  like  him.  It  is  of  In- 
terest to  note  that  ^e  statement  fay  Mr. 
Randolph  was  made  52  years  after  the 
death  of  JosQih  E.  Lee. 

Joseph  E.  Lee  was  truly  a  man  of  all 
seasons  who  wrote  his  name  forever  in 
the  history  of  Jacksonville  and  Florida. 


SCHOOL  8MOKINO  ROOMS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Norman 
Cousins  has  written  an  article  entitled 
"School  '&mridng  Rooms'  Only  Intensify 
a  Problem."  This  article  appeared  in  the 
Seattle  Timei;  on  March  34,  1974.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcosb  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Bfr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ate will  remember,  this  body  'and  the 
House  voted  overwhelmingly  to  exclude 
the  advertising  of  cigarettes  from  tele- 
vision and  radio  in  an  effort  to  halt  the 
growth  of  diseases  such  as  lung  cancer, 
emphysema,  and  other  maladies  c(hi- 
nected  with  the  imnnirti^g  of  cigarettes. 
One  of  the  particular  areas  of  focus  was 
to  halt  the  appeal  to  young  children  who 
watch  television  very  avidly.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  decrease  in  gmnUng  has  not 
been  nearly  as  great  as  had  been  ex- 
pected. And  young  people  still  seem  to  be 
getting  suggestions  from  other  forms  of 
advertising,  and  particularly  from  exam- 
ples set  by  their  elders,  so  that  the  in- 
cidence of  smoking  has  continued  to 
climb  among  the  young  pec^le. 

This  article  deals  with  the  faUure  of 
some  of  our  schools  to  try  to  educate 
children  as  to  the  dangers  of  smoking 
and  to  instill  some  discipline  to  halt  the 
growing  use  of  tobacco  by  young  people. 
The  article  criticizes  severe^  the  prac- 
tice of  a  Connecticut  high  school  which 
has  set  aside  a  room  where  students  are 
free  to  smoke. 

I  think  all  of  us  should  consider  this 
problem  and  be  concerned  about  it.  Vol- 
untary agencies  of  the  Lung  Society,  the 
Cancer  Society,  and  others  make  an  ef- 
fort to  educate  our  citizenry.  We  should 
have  the  cooperation  of  our  schools. 


ScROOx.  "Smokino  Rooms"  Okly  Iirr«i«BiFT 
A  Pboblzm 

(By  Norman  Coiuiiu) 

»KW  YoiK.— In  tlM  axull  Connecticut 
community  where  I  live,  the  high-school  »u- 
thorltlee  have  reserved  a  large  room  in  which 
Btudenta  are  free  to  amoke.  There  are  no 
reetrictlone  as  to  age. 

Tlie  tbaory  U  ttiat  yoangstera  are  going  to 
■BOke  anyway,  no  matter  n^iat  teachers  or 
pannts  do.  and  that  It  Is  far  better  to  permit 
the  chUdren  to  anoke  In  the  open  than  in 
waahrooma  or  behind  atalrwaya. 

The  trouble  with  this  theory  Is  that  It  as- 
sumes the  school  authorities  have  no  choice 
but  to  yield  to  the  Inevitable.  Educators  do 
have  a  choice.  They  can  use  all  the  means 
at  their  disposal  to  help  give  their  students 
a  reapect  for  life.  »or  nothing  the  school  can 
do  is  aa  Important  as  educating  in  the  fTagU- 


ity  of  human  beings.  It  makes  little  differ- 
ence what  else  a  school  does.  If  it  doesn't 
create  respect  for  the  preclousness  of  life  and 
tar  the  need  to  nurture  it  and  safeguard  It, 
then  nothing  else  the  school  teaches  will 
have  full  value. 

The  educators  who  favor  school  smoking 
facilities  contend  there  is  something  hypo- 
critical about  trying  t©  prohibit  smoking 
when  so  many  teachers  and  parents  find  It 
Impossible  to  break  the  habit  themselves. 
Here,  too,  the  flaw  in  the  reasoning  Is  not 
recognizing  that  the  weaknesses  or  Inade- 
quacies of  adults  must  not  become  the  stand- 
ard. It  Is  precisely  because  such  Inadequacies 
exist  that  there  must  be  a  place  In  the  so- 
ciety where  youngsters  can  be  exposed  to 
standards  on  which  there  Is  no  compromise. 
As  for  the  argiunent  that  children  are 
bound  to  Imitate  grown-ups,  It  Is  Important 
to  remember  that  society  has  a  responsibility 
to  keep  children  from  being  harmed,  no  mat- 
ter what  adults  do  and  no  matter  what  ex- 
amples adults  may  set.  Once  a  person  attains 
his  legal  age,  he  has  a  rl^t  to  Jeopardize  his 
health  If  he  vrtahes.  Until  that  time  society 
has  the  responsibility  tor  protecting  that 
Individual. 

With  specific  reference  to  the  health  haz- 
ards of  smoking,  It  Is  quite  positive  that  no 
amount  of  education  will  convince  some 
youngsters  that  cigarettee  are  a  serious  haz- 
ard to  their  health — any  more  than  any 
amoiint  of  education  oan  convince  some 
grown-ups  of  those  hazards — but  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  school  should  put  its  seal 
of  approval  on  smoking  tor  teenagers,  which 
Is  the  very  clear  sign  a  school  gives  when  It 
officially  sets  aside  a  room  for  smoking. 

In  our  own  Connecticut  commimlty,  13- 
and  14-year-old  children  have  equal  access 
to  the  smoking  room  along  with  18-  and  19- 
year-olds.  The  authorized  smoking  room  thus 
becomes  a  hablt-fM^nlng  center  for  smokers. 
One  of  the  unf(»i,unate  aspects  of  the  sit- 
uation Is  that  it  undercuts  those  yoxmgsters 
who  understand  the  dangers  of  cigarettes.  It 
Is  dlfScuIt  enough  for  these  nonsmoking  stu- 
dents to  exercise  influence  over  the  others 
without  having  to  contend  with  the  mis- 
guided permlssiveneas  of  school  authMitles. 
I  dont  know  how  many  high  schools  In  the 
country  are  providing  smoking  facilities  for 
young  people.  Not  mtiny,  I  hope.  These  schools 
perform  no  service  to  the  youths  of  America 
or  to  themselves  in  their  shortsighted  effort 
to  deal  with  furtive  smoking.  All  they  suc- 
ceed In  doing  Is  to  Intensify  rather  than  to 
mitigate  an  Important  national  problem. 

There  are  few  more  serious  issues  before  the 
nation  than  the  condition  of  our  youth.  One 
of  the  most  serious  aspects  of  the  problem  is 
that  various  forms  of  addiction  are  search- 
ing out  yoiuiger  and  younger  victims.  Caspar 
Weinberger,  secretary  of  health,  education 
and  welfare,  has  asserted  that  thousands  of 
12-  and  13-year-old  children  are  now  becom- 
ing alcohol  addicts.  Does  this  mean  that  we 
wUl  now  have  some  elementary-school  of- 
flclals  tell  us  they  wUl  have  to  be  "realistic" 
and  provide  facilities  so  ttiat  children  won't 
be  forced  to  drink  secretly?  This  Is  an  ex- 
treme example,  of  course,  but  It  may  serve 
to  Indicate  the  abeurdlty  of  surrendering  to 
a  problem  rather  than  focusing  on  new  ways 
of  trying  to  solve  It. 

What  do  we  have  to  look  forward  to  as  a 
nation  If  we  scuttle  all  standards  In  the  up- 
bringing of  our  young  people? 

This  year  the  United  States  will  spend  al- 
most $100  billion  for  defease  purposes.  What 
Is  It  we  are  trying  to  defend?  Real  estate? 
Property?  If  our  main  purpose  Is  to  protect 
human  beings,  what  about  the  harm  being 
done  to  millions  of  young  Americans  through 
all  forms  of  addiction?  It  is  difficult  to  think 
of  any  worse  damage  that  could  be  Inflicted 
on  this  country  than  the  damage  we  Inflict 
on  ourselves  through  Irresponsible  policies 
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based   on   surrender   ralber   than   effective 
leadership. 


CIRCUIT  COURTS  OP  APPEALS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in 
Judicial  Machinery,  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  chair,  commenced  a  series  of 
hearings  dealing  with  legislation  which 
proposes  to  afford  samt  Immediate  relief 
to  our  overburdened  oourts  of  appeals. 
These  hearings  will  extend  over  the  next 
several  months  and  witt  relate  to  S.  2988 
through  S.  2991. «  hlch  contain  proposals 
to  create  additional  Judgeships  tai  seven 
of  the  circuits  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  on  Revision  of  the 
Federal  Court  Appellate  System  relating 
to  the  fifth  and  ninth  elrcults. 

It  is  my  desire  to  comment  briefly  on 
the  volume  of  the  caseload  in  these  coiuts 
and  the  nature  of  the  pnoUems  in  Judicial 
administration  whlcb  arise  from  such  a 
csiseload,  to  the  end  tlurt  Members  of  the 
Senate  may  be  Informed  of  the  impor- 
tance of  these  hearings. 

For  several  years  the  courts  of  appeals 
have  had  serious  problems  attempting 
to  cope  with  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  cases  filed  In  these  cobrts  for  appellate 
review.  Some  indication  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  will  become  apparent  by 
reference  to  certain  Judicial  statistics 
over  the  past  20  years.  In  1953, 3,226  cases 
were  filed  in  the  several  courts  of  appeals 
which  then  had  a  total  complement  of  57 
judges,  or  an  average  of  50  cases  per 
judge.  In  1963,  the  casdoad  had  risen  to 
5,039  cases  and  the  nunj)er  of  authorized 
judgeships  had  hicreased  to  78,  making 
an  average  of  64  per  Judge.  However  In 
1973.  the  most  recent  year  for  which  sta- 
tistics are  available,  the  total  filings  In 
these  courts  had  risen  to  15,629,  which 
for  97  authorized  Judgeships  resulted  in 
an  average  of  161  cases  per  Judge.  Thus, 
in  just  the  past  10  years,  the  total  case- 
load of  the  courts  of  apfieals  has  tripled 
while  the  number  of  judgeships  has  in- 
creased by  24  percent. 

In  1973.  hi  the  fifth  circuit,  total  fllings 
were  2.564  which  is  only  slightly  less  than 
the  total  nationwide  fllkigs  In  1953.  The 
caseload  in  the  ninth  circuit  In  1973  was 
a  close  second  with  2,31«  cases.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  a  bench  of  15 
judges  cannot  handle  a  caseload  which 
20  years  ago  was  deemed  to  be  a  sufBclent 
caseload  for  57  Judges,  tiie  Commission 
on  RevislOTi  of  the  Federal  Court  Appel- 
late System  filed  with  the  Congress  on 
December  18. 1973,  its  report  recommend- 
ing that  both  the  fifth  and  ninth  cbxnilt 
be  divided  into  two  new  circuits.  Whfle 
this  recommendation  concerning  the 
fifth  and  ninth  circuits  will  be  considered 
at  a  later  date  by  the  subcommittee.  It  Is 
imperative  that  the  sulxxmimittee  now 
turn  Its  attention  to  those  other  drenlts 
which  have  experienced  a  correspond- 
ingly large  tocrease  in  Judicial  business 
and  which  Increase,  In  turn,  gave  rise  to 
the  Judicial  Conference's  recommenda- 
tion that  new  Judgeships  be  created  to 
share  the  workload. 

Only  7  short  years  ago  when  the  Con- 
gress last  considered  a  circuit  court 
omnibus  bill,  a  caseload  of  as  little  as 
60   cases  per   Judge  In  a  circuit  was 
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deemed  sufficient  to  justify  the  creation 
of  an  additional  Judgeship.  By  contrast, 
the  circuits  which  we  will  consider  In  this 
series  of  hearings  had  the  following 
filings  per  judge  during  fiscal  year  1973: 

Plret    circuit 184 

Second  circuit 190 

Third  circuit 138 

Poxuth   circuit 228 

SUth  circuit 140 

seventh  clrctUt. 140 

Eighth  circuit 108 

Tenth  circuit. 180 

In  order  to  maintain  some  relative  de- 
gree of  currency  in  their  dockets,  many 
of  these  courts  have  been  forced  to  adopt 
various  screening  procedures  whereby 
the  least  complex  cases — as  well  as  those 
of  little  merit — could  be  identifled  and 
decided  within  a  minimum  period  of 
time.  Lawyers  in  these  circuits  have  gen- 
erally accepted  such  procedural  innova- 
tions, recognizing  that  the  (xily  other 
alternative  would  be  an  unacceptable  de- 
lay in  the  appellate  process.  An  appraisal 
of  these  and  similar  innovations  adopted 
by  some  of  the  courts  of  appeals  Is  a 
matter  which  should  be  considered  by 
the  subcommittee  and  evaluated  in  the 
light  of  the  requirements  of  due  process 
and  principles  of  fundamental  fairness. 

Notwithstanding  the  employment  of 
innovative  and  expedient  procedures, 
many  of  these  circuits  have  absorbed  the 
ever-increasing  caseloads  by  lengthening 
the  time  required  in  order  to  obtain  a 
final  decision  from  the  coiut.  &i  1966 
the  median  time  interval  fnsn  flllng  the 
appeal  to  flnal  disposition  was  8.3  months 
and  In  1973  it  was  19  months  for  civU 
cases  and  15.8  months  for  criminal  cases. 
It  may  well  be  true  that  "justice  delayed 
is  Justice  denied."  If  so,  it  Is  imperative 
that  Congress  authorize  for  each  court 
of  appeals  a  sufficient  number  of  Judges 
to  the  end  that  those  Judges,  ^tting  on 
a  court  which  employs  those  prooMiural 
innovations  which  do  not  sacriflce  either 
due  process  or  fundamental  fairness,  will 
be  {tble  to  furnish  appellate  review  with- 
out undue  delay. 

The  concept  of  delay  Itself  is  somewhat 
nebulous.  In  evaluating  the  various 
statistics  showing  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired to  process  a  case  from  notice  of 
appeal  to  flnal  decision,  one  should  bear 
in  mind  the  time  limitations  contained 
in  the  Federal  rules  of  appellate  proce- 
dure: 

Forty  days  tire  allowed  for  filing  the 
record  on  appeal 

Forty  days  thereafter  are  allowed  for 
appellant's  brief  and  the  i4>pendlx; 

Thirty  days  are  allowed  for  respond- 
ent's brief;  and 

Fourteen  days  are  allowed  for  a  reirty 
brief. 

Thus,  124  days  are  required  for  the 
parties  to  get  the  case  ready  for  con- 
sideration by  the  court.  In  fairness,  no 
lapse  of  time  can  be  charged  to  the 
court  until  the  parties  have  performed 
their  tasks  required  by  the  rules.  How- 
ever, the  court  does  bear  the  responsi- 
bility for  imwarranted  extensions  of 
these  initial  time  requirements. 

Beyond  this  initial  period  of  124  days 
the  appellate  procedure  must  allow  s\ji- 
flcient  time  for  the  following  action  by 
the  court: 


The  case  must  be  set  on  a  calendar; 

Reasonable  notice  of  the  date  for  argu- 
ment must  be  given; 

The  case  must  be  argued  or  submitted 
on  the  briefs; 

The  judges  must  hold  a  decisional  con- 
ference; 

An  opinion  must  be  prepared,  circu- 
lated and  finally  published;  and 

Throughout  this  handling  by  the  court 
there  must  be  adequate  time  for  study  of 
the  briefs  and  record.  Independent  re- 
search by  the  Judge  or  his  law  clerk,  and 
composition  of  the  opinion. 

In  the  processing  of  a  large  volume  of 
appeals  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  postu- 
late that  the  time  required  for  action  by 
the  court  could  range  from  60  to  90  days. 

Thus,  on  the  face  of  things,  184  to  214 
days  is  probably  the  optimum  time  for 
the  appellate  process  in  the  Federal 
courts  of  appeals,  under  present  pro- 
cediural  rules  and  absent  expedition  by 
both  the  parties  and  the  court. 

In  the  11  circuits  of  om*  Federal  sys- 
tem, a  study  of  those  cases  terminated 
after  oral  argument  or  subadssion  on  the 
briefs,  discloses  that  the  average  time  to 
complete  this  appellate  process  in  fiscal 
year  1973,  ranged  from  220  days  to  466 
days.  The  average  time  for  each  circuit 
is  as  follows: 

Daya 

First 229 

Second 220 

Third 344 

Poiuth 284 

Fifth    276 

Sixth    293 

Seventh 433 

Eighth —  246 

Ninth    428 

Tenth 327 

District  of  Columbia 486 

While  these  figures  demonstrate  the 
extent  in  the  appellate  process,  elimina- 
tion of  this  delay  Is  not  our  only  point 
of  concern.  For  Interwoven  in  our  con- 
sideration of  this  whole  problem,  is  the 
nature  of  the  workload  which  the  sys- 
tem Imposes  on  the  Judges  of  these 
courts. 

When  a  Judge  Is  engaged  In  a  week  of 
hearing  cfnl  arguments,  his  time  Is 
largely  consumeo  by  preparation  for 
those  arguments  on  20  to  30  cases  per 
week.  He  must  read  briefs,  look  at  se- 
lected parts  cS.  the  record  or  exhibits, 
and  study  memoranda  prepared  by  his 
law  clerks,  to  the  end  that  his  participa- 
tion in  the  hearing  and  the  conference 
on  the  case  after  argument  will  be  both 
productive  and  meaningful.  Thus,  weeks 
of  sittings  are  generally  not  weeks  In 
which  written  opinions  can  be  produced. 
If  a  Judge  has  11  weeks  of  slttiruBs  during 
a  year,  and  If  4  weeks  are  vacation  time, 
and  2  weeks  are  lost  to  h(dldays  and  an- 
nual circuit  conferences,  there  are  left 
only  35  weeks  for  work  on  opinions  and 
other  Judicial  work. 

In  1973,  on  a  natifmal  average  each 
circuit  Judge  wrote  36  signed  opinions, 
40  per  curiam  oplnloos,  and  participated 
in  twice  that  number  of  opinions  which 
were  written  by  his  two  odileagiies  on 
the  three-Judge  panel.  In  addition,  he 
acted  alone  or  Joined  other  Judges  In  ter- 
minating 49  cases  per  Judge  which  were 
terminated  without  oral  argument  or 
submiffilon  on  the  briefs. 


Thus,  our  appellate  system  required 
the  average  judge  to  produce  and  par- 
ticipate m  the  following  decisional  work- 
load for  each  of  the  35  weeks: 

signed  opinions — 1  written  2  partici- 
pates        3.0 

Per  curiam — IJ  written  2.2  partici- 
pates      3.8 

Other  terminations — 1.4  written  2.8 
participates 4.  a 


Total   10.5 

Therefore,  the  appellate  system  ex- 
pects an  average  Judge  to  produce  judi- 
cial decisions  at  a  rate  of  two  per  day 
for  35  weeks  per  year.  In  many  of  the 
circuits,  the  judges  have  exceeded  this 
workload  in  an  effort  to  ke^  pace  with 
the  large  caseloEMl.  At  some  point  addi- 
tional increases  in  the  so-called  produc- 
tivity of  these  judges  poses  questions 
whether  we  are  threatening  quality  in 
order  to  achieve  quantity. 

I  have  presented  this  broad  outline  of 
the  problems  of  our  circuit  courts,  in 
an  attempt  to  Illustrate  the  issues  be- 
fore this  subcommittee  in  these  hearings. 
Some  of  these  same  issues  are  being  con- 
sidered in  depth  by  the  Commission  on 
Revision  of  the  Federal  Court  Appellate 
System  which  will  make  its  flnal  report 
to  Congress  either  this  S^tember  or 
next  yesu-,  if  its  time  is  extended.  How- 
ever, that  Commission  has  already  re- 
ported that  In  two  of  the  circuits,  the 
fifth  and  the  ninth,  the  problem  is  no 
longer  amenable  to  solution  by  creating 
more  judgeships.  Rather,  it  has  recom- 
mended that  those  circuits  be  divided. 

Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee  has 
already  noticed  its  initial  series  of  hear- 
ings to  be  held  on  March  27  and  28,  and 
on  April  4. 10, 11,  and  23,  at  which  we  will 
examine  in  depth  the  caseload,  workload, 
and  procedures  of  each  of  the  11 
circuits.  If  any  of  my  colleagues  desire 
specific  information  concerning  the  dr. 
cult  which  includes  their  particular 
State,  I  would  be  pleased  to  accommo- 
date them. 


OLD  DUNBAR  HIGH  SCHOOL:  IS  IT 
TOO  GOOD  TO  TEAR  DOWN? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  enter  in  the  Record  an  account 
from  the  Washington  Star-News  on 
March  25,  concerning  proposals  to  re- 
place one  of  the  oldest  high  schools  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dunbar  High  School  has  become  an 
iilstorical  landmark  in  the  eyes  of  many 
Washingtonians  because  it  served  as  the 
training  ground  for  so  many  men  and 
women  who  are  today  prominent  Ameri- 
cans. Indeed,  a  Member  of  this  Senate, 
Senator  Edward  M.  Brooke,  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts,  is  a  graduate 
of  Dunbar  High  School,  as  is  the  District 
of  Columbia  Representative  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Congressman  Wal- 
ter Paxtnthot. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  print 
in  the  Record  the  March  25  article  from 
the  Washington  Star-News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ord««d  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 
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Old  Dunbar  High  School:  Is  It  Too  Oood 
To  Teab  Down? 

(By  Jaoqusltoe  Trescott) 

Adversaries  In  the  long,  compUcated  battle 
to  save  the  58-year-old  Dunbar  High  School 
from  the  wrecking  ball  are  lining  up  for  the 
last  charge. 

Since  1968,  when  the  Board  of  Education 
decided  that  Dunbar,  buUt  at  First  and  N 
NW  In  1S16,  had  passed  its  prime,  pro-Dun- 
bar  forces  stayed  on  the  sidelines,  confident 
that  "they'll  never  tear  down  Dvinbar — why, 
everyone  who's  anyone  has  gone  to  Dunbar." 

Meanwhile,  moving  ahead  with  their  plans, 
the  school  board,  the  urban  renewal  agen- 
cies and  anyone  who  approved  money  for 
the  "new"  Dunbar  became  the  "enemies." 
Suddenly,  last  winter,  the  defense — some 
alumni,  notably  Sen.  Edward  Brooke  and  lo- 
cal historians  and  historical  societies — began 
to  realize  the  "enemies"  meant  what  they 
said. 

Then,  a  crushing  blow  from  the  Office  of 
the  Schools'  Superintendent  last  Feb.  6 
when  Barbara  Slzemore  announced  that  14 
million  to  rehabilitate  the  old  building  was 
too  mudi  and  that  a  new  Dunbar  had  to  be 
built  instead.  She  added,  "a  scale  replica  of 
the  old  Dunbar  building  u>  be  enshrined  and 
displayed  In  the  new  building  as  a  symbol" 
would  be  included. 

The  other  side  was  Incensed,  saying  "it  was 
all  rallroculed  through"  and  letters  poured 
into  the  offlce*  of  three  key  Dunbar  alumni, 
Brooke,  '37,  Jazaee  Banks,  the  mayor's  hous- 
ing omcial,  '46,  and  Del.  Walter  Faimtroy,  '51. 

The  Battle  of  Dunbar  is  a  daUy  conflict 
of  economics  and  emotion.  The  captain  of 
the  defenders  is  Mary  Olbson  Hundley,  a 
former  Dunbar  languages  teacher,  who  has 
given  much  of  her  76  years  to  securing  the 
school's  niche  in  history. 

As  she  sat  explaining  her  strateglee,  Mrs. 
Hundley  angrily  said,  "don't  listen  to  Jimmy 
Banks  or  that  Barbara  Sizemore,  she's  only 
been  here  four  months  .  .  .  it's  not  too  late 
until  the  bulldozers  arrive"  and  then  gently 
fingered  "The  Dunbar  Story:  1870-196S,"  a 
book  she  wrote  in  19611. 

"The  people  who  want  to  destroy  Dunbar 
arent  judging  on  the  right  criteria.  They 
are  interested  in  putting  up  a  bright  shining 
building.  They  are  not  concerned  with  the 
accompllahmenta  of  the  graduates,  the  peo- 
ple who  worked  there  and  its  link  to  the 
beginnings  of  the  District's  history,  said 
Mrs.  Hundley. 

"I  mean,  don't  tbey  understand  it  was  THE 
high  school.  In  its  early  days,  people  came 
from  all  over  to  teach  there.  Harvard  grad- 
uates, Oberlln  graduates  and  it  had  one  of 
the  highest  salaries  in  the  country,"  Mrs. 
Hundley,  a  Latin  and  French  teacher,  fln- 
labed  at  the  old  M  Street  School  in  '14,  Rad- 
clilfe  College,  cum  laude,  in  '18  and  later 
earned  a  degree  from  Middlebury  (Vt.)  Col- 
lege. 

The  Dunbar  story  starts  in  1870.  That  was 
the  year  William  Syphax,  who  is  Mrs.  Hund- 
ley's grandfather,  and  William  Wormley, 
opened  the  Preparatory  High.  School  for 
Colored  Youth  In  tbe  basement  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Street  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
school  was  moved  to  qtiarters  in  the  TluMl- 
■deus  Stevens,  Charles  Sumner  and  MyrtUla 
Miners  schools  and  in  18B1  became  the  M  St. 
High  School  at  First  and  New  Jersey.  The 
Dunbar  building,  which  cost  a  half  million 
dollars  and  was  named  for  poet  Paul  Law- 
rence Dunbar,  is  within  the  original  10 
square  miles  of  the  City  of  Washington. 

In  the  days  of  segregated  public  educa- 
tion. Dimbar  was  Washington's  only  black 
academic  high  school. 

Throughout  her  life,  Mrs.  Hundley  has 
had  a  strong  sense  of  history.  Her  family 
traces  its  roots  to  Vlrglnla'B  Costls  family 
and  George  Washington's  slaves.  Her  grand- 
father served  under  nine  secretaries  of  the 
Interior  and  was  President  of  the  Board 


of  Trustees  of  the  Colored  Schools  of  Wash- 
ington from  1868  to  1871. 

Mrs.  Hundley's  deepest  quarrel  with  her 
enemies  centers  on  "their  disrespect  for  the 
past.  Unlike  Europeans,  Americans  don't 
adopt  reverence  for  what  has  been  put  into 
their  value  system." 

Neither  side  is  challenging  the  fact  that 
Dunbar  graduates  have  made  tremendous 
contributior>s  to  wcfld  hiotory.  One  side  Just 
values  that  fact  a  little  more. 

Dr.  Charles  Drew,  the  discoverer  of  blood 
plasma.  Bayford  Logan,  the  eminent  his- 
torian. Folklorist  and  poet  Sterling  Brown. 
Artist  Elizabeth  Catlett.  Jttdge  William  Has- 
ties,  once  governor  of  Hm  Virgin  Islands. 
Bobert  Weaver,  a  former  Presidential  Cabi- 
net officer.  Samuel  Z.  Wcsterfield.  the  late 
ambassador  to  Liberia.  Panl  Cooke,  president 
of  D.C.  Teachers  Colleger  Benetta  Bullock 
Washington.  Francis  Debt,  Qeorge  E.  C. 
Hayes,  Frank  Reeves,  the  lawyers  who  argued 
segregation  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
And,  Charles  Houston,  the  prominent  NAACP 
lawyer,  who  argued  the  case,  when  Mrs. 
Hundley  and  her  husband  were  blocked  from 
moving  onto  13th  Street  by  a  restrictive  real 
estate  covenant;  thinks  to  him,  they're  not 
I^al  any  more.  They  all  went  to  Dunbar. 
H.  Minton  Francis,  deputy  secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Equal  Opportunity,  class  of  '41,  and 
a  fifth  generation  Dunbar  graduate,  argued, 
"There's  nothing  like  Dunbar  any  more.  It 
was  a  source  of  brain  power;  It  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  history  and  lilteblood  of  this  city. 
And  Dunbar  wasn't  a  school  for  the  elite. 
Students  from  all  economic  classes  and  parts 
of  the  city  went  there.  Brains  were  recog- 
nized, not  money." 

In  his  letter  to  Banks.  Francis,  who  at- 
tended the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Point  after  Dunbar,  asked,  "since  we 
are  proud  of  black  historjr  and  want  to  in- 
spire the  yoxing  black  men  and  women  of 
today  and  tomorrow,  why  can't  we  preserve 
Dunbar  in  the  tradition  of  West  Point,  which 
enshrines  the  places  where  Lee  and  Orant 
lived?  I  think  we  should  talk  about  inspira- 
tion, not  Just  dollars  and  cents." 

Former  vice-superintendent  of  schools. 
Benjamin  Henley,  Dunbar  '28,  says  he's  "al- 
together for  a  new  building  and  Improved 
facilities."  Says  Henley,  "my  dajrs  at  Dunbar 
were  some  of  the  happiest  of  my  life  and  1 
realize  there's  some  sort  of  feeling  for  the 
new  building.  But  I  think  we  should  look 
ahead." 

The  "new"  Dimbar,  designed  by  a  Dunbai 
graduate  Is  a  $17  mllllan  split-level  tour 
de  force,  with  school  and  stadium  facilities 
flowing  into  one  another. 

The  "old"  Dunbar,  a  Tudor-style  build- 
nig,  which  has  a  "non-regulation"  size  foot- 
ball field  and  stadium,  was  listed  by  the 
Afro-American  Bicentennial  Corporation  as 
one  of  the  most  important  structures  In  the 
city.  Dunbar  is  scheduled  on  the  city  toui 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  dur- 
ing its  national  oonvention  in  May. 

In  the  final  phase  of  the  Dunbar  cam- 
paign, the  remaining  taotics  for  the  pres- 
ervati  n  forces  are  pressuring  city  officials, 
Congressmen  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Landmarks. 

Being  designated  by  th«  Joint  Committee 
Is  crucial  and  the  question  of  Dunbar  was 
reportedly  brought  up  at  the  December  and 
February  meetings  but  act  aside  until  the 
Committee  establishes  new  rules  for  designa- 
tion, which  will  include  public  hearings. 

Even  though  the  school  board  has  author- 
ized demolition,  the  Committee  can  still 
recommend  that  Dunbar  be  inc<uded  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Peter 
Smith,  a  field  officer  with  the  National  Trust, 
believes  that  "Diinbar  should  be  preserved. 
The  question  Is  how  to  go  about  It."  He 
has  talked  to  Banks,  who  Is  also  the  Dis- 
trict's State  Historic  Preservation  Officer. 

"The  feelings  at  Banks'  office  is  that  once 


the  school  board  acted  the  matter  was  en- 
tirely out  of  their  hands.  But  if  it  is  de- 
clared a  landmark,  besides  the  prestige,  the 
bulUing  is  available  for  matching  grants  for 
actual  brick  and  mortar  Work,  restoration, 
from  the  Park  Service.  And  second,  before 
it  can  be  torn  down,  the  President's  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  will  have 
to  have  a  bearing  If  federal  funds  are  used 
for  new  building,"  said  Smith. 

In  Superintendent  Sizfmore's  February 
letter  to  School  Board  president  Marlon 
Barry,  she  said  that  Dunbar  "was  a  reservoir 
of  nostalgia  for  a  segment  of  the  D.C.  pop- 
ulace," but  the  present  building  did  not  meet 
the  building  codes  and  if  the  old  Dunbar 
were  saved  "the  new  building  would  have  to 
be  compromised." 

Still,  the  school  board  bas  been  harshly 
criticized  by  the  preservation  forces  for  lack 
of  interest  In  social  history  and  "doing  what 
Is  expedient."  In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  New 
York  Times,  architectural  critic  Ada  Louise 
Huxtaable  made  a  similar  observation.  "The 
problem  may  be  that  Washington,  the  seat 
of  history,  fails  to  understand  what  history 
really  is.  At  any  rate,  it  misses  the  point  of 
urban  history  abysmally." 

In  the  last  few  months,  James  Banks  has 
been  accused  of  "letting  the  Dunbar  matter 
slip  right  through."  He  wa|  not  in  town  last 
week  to  discuss  Dimbar,  but  his  executive 
assistant  commented,  "Mr.  Banks  Is  very 
concerned  about  Dunbar  b«t  he  doesnt  have 
any  authority  over  the  matter.  The  decision 
to  raze  the  school  was  maiie  five  years  ago, 
the  appropriations  have  passed  Congress, 
and  Mr.  Banks  can't  make  a  decision  that  is 
the  work  of  the  City  Coiincil  and  the  school 
board.  Some  very  prestigious  people  have 
written  him  in  the  last  few  months  and 
they  should  be  writing  to  the  school  board." 

So  the  action  tiims  to  Capitol  Hill.  Ben. 
Brooke  wants  have  a  "full  hearing"  on  the 
demolition,  'which  Isn't  sctieduled  until  the 
new  building  Is  completed  two  years  from 
now.  According  to  Brooke'a  aides,  the  sena- 
tor is  canvassing  among  the  Congressmen 
on  the  District  Committees  to  build  up  sup- 
port for  the  Dunbar  fight. 

Mrs.  Hundley  has  met  with  Del.  Faimtroy 
who  promised  a  full  Investigation.  "One  of 
our  problems  is  that  too  few  people  were 
preservation  conscious  before  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  when  the  Blcfntennlal  chatter 
started,"  said  Mrs.  Hundl#y. 

"What  we  axe  faced  with  now  is  plain  po- 
litics. They're  worried  about  urban  renewal 
and  we're  worried  about  heritage.  Iliose 
people  In  City  Hall  can  do  what  they  want  to 
do.  If  It's  for  their  advantage." 

Down  the  street  from  Mrs.  Hundley's 
modest  home,  filled  with  photograph's  of  her 
family  and  students  from  the  35  years  she 
taught  at  Dunbar,  is  Cardozo  High  School. 
She  walks  to  the  window  and  looks  out, 
speaking  softly  and  a  little  wistfully,  "that 
school  was  built  the  same  year  as  Dunbar 
but  they  aren't  planning  to  tear  It  down.  I 
don't  want  to  deprive  children  of  a  good 
education.  All  I  want  is  fot  that  building  to 
be  recognized  for  what  went  on  inside,  a 
unique  education  system. 

"Can't  they  use  the  old  building  for  a 
community  center  or  adult  education  fa- 
cility; that's  what  they  did  with  Frtmklin 
School.  This  Is  a  noble  ouse.  That  school 
gave  the  nation  something  no  other  school 
did  in  its  time. 

"I'm  not  an  old  fool,  an}  I?  It's  just  that 
when  you  leave  this  eartli,  you  don't  want 
to  be  remembered  as  someone  who  just 
cashed  her  checks.  I  want  to  be  remembered 
as  a  fighter  for  something  of  value." 


NUCLEAR  SAFETY:  LITTLE  THIN08 
MEAN  A  liOT 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  sloppy 
quality  control  could  inflict  a  severe 
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nuclear  accident  on  this  country.  Dr. 
Henry  Kendall,  physicist  at  MTT,  has 
put  the  problem  very  succinctly  indeed: 
Defective  workmanship  can  ramaln  hidden, 
and  svirf ace  at  the  time  of  an  aoddent,  either 
to  cause  it  or  to  aggravate  it  beyond  control. 

Just  bad  weld  In  some  piping  could 
lead  to  a  catEistrophic  los8-of-coolant 
accident,  for  Instance,  since  the  cooling 
system  is  only  as  strong  as  Its  weakest 
link. 

Failure  to  detect  defective  motors 
could  be  extremely  serious,  too.  On  I^- 
ruary  22,  1974.  the  AEC  regulatory  staff 
announced  It  Is  investigating  the  recall 
by  Westinghouse  of  motors  which  are 
used  in  some  nuclear  power  safety  sys- 
tems. The  announcement  said: 

It  appears  that  some  of  them  may  not 
meet  the  performance  standards  claimed  by 
Westinghouse — specifically  that  they  can  be 
started  and  come  to  fuU  speed  in  five  to  six 
seconds  under  conditions  ranging  down  to 
80%  of  normal  voltage. 

Every  second  would  be  crucial  In  the 
event  of  a  loss-of -coolant  accident,  for 
example. 

In  September  1973,  Improperly  In- 
stalled control  rods  were  discovered  at 
the  Browns  Ferry  nuclear  powerplants; 
fortunately,  none  of  the  plants  had  yet 
started  operation. 

Common  construction  activities  like 
pouring  and  cadweldlng  concrete  have 
mammoth  public  safety  implications  if 
the  concrete  is  going  to  hold  and  protect 
a  nuclear  reactor  vessel. 

Sloppy  and  possibly  dangerous  work- 
manship by  the  architect-engineering 
firm  has  been  discovered  on  the  concrete 
foundation  for  the  Midland.  Mich.,  nu- 
clear powerplant.  According  to  an  AEC 
appeal  board: 

The  architect-engineer  did  not  have 
properly  trained  construction  personnel  to 
handle  the  vibration  of  the  concrete,  and 
neither  it  nor  the  applicant  [utility]  had 
quality  assurance  engineers  on-site  suffi- 
ciently knowledgeable  In  concrete  work  to 
recognize  the  deficiencies  in  the  procedures. 

Citing  public  safety  considerations,  the 
AEC  suspended  construction  at  Midland 
on  December  3,  1973.  After  another  in- 
spection on  December  7  and  a  meeting 
with  Midland  bankers  and  the  chamber 
of  commerce  on  December  10,  the  AEC 
reversed  the  construction  ban  on  Decem- 
ber 17. 

On  March  10, 1974,  excessive  vibration 
in  the  steam  turbine  of  the  nuclear  plant 
at  Prairie  Island,  Minn.,  required  it  to 
be  shut  down,  ag^in.  Vibration  can  be- 
come an  extremely  serious  safety  problem 
if  it  leads  to  pipe  ruptures  or  Qying 
turbine  blades  which  disable  other 
systems. 

These  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  con- 
struction and  manufacturing  problems. 
There  Is  no  sure  way  for  the  AEC  to 
catch  them  all.  The  flaws  which  go  un- 
detected in  nuclear  powerplants  are 
time-bombs  which  may  bring  this  coun- 
try to  its  knees  in  the  most  terrible 
manner  some  day. 


NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
INDIAN  LAW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 


leagues an  important  development  in 
the  field  of  Indian  Law — the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  Tnriin^n  lavryer 
training  program  which  undertakes  to 
provide  opportunities  for  continuing  ed- 
ucation in  Indian  law  to  the  Indian 
lawyer.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
founder  of  AILTP,  Mr.  Richard  Trudell, 
Is  a  former  director  of  the  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  memorial  fellowship  program. 
The  memorial  has  worked  with  Mr.  Tru- 
dell and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Alan  Parker, 
in  the  development  of  the  new  program. 

AlLTP's  first  project  has  been  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Indian  Law  Reporter,  a 
comprehensive  monthly  report  on  devel- 
opments in  Indian  law.  Other  projects 
contemplated  by  the  American  Indian 
lawyer  training  program  are  a  summer 
intern  program  for  Indian  law  students, 
a  fellowship  prt^ram  to  enable  young 
Indian  attorneys  to  practice  law  on  res- 
ervations, and  a  national  working  con- 
ference to  help  tribal  governments  devel- 
op ways  to  negotiate  more  effectively. 

It  is  my  hope  that  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  share  my  Interest  In  Indian 
affairs  will  take  note  of  what  I  believe  to 
be  these  promising  and  significant  devel- 
opments in  the  field  of  Indian  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  two 
letters  pertaining  to  this  matter  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ROBEHT    F.    KENNEOT    MEMORIAL, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  4,  1974. 
Senator  Eowabo  M.  Kennedy, 
Old,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  The  Memorial  has  been 
helpful  to  Dick  TrudeU  in  launching  the 
American  Indian  Lawyer  Training  Program. 
The  enclosed  letter  has  gone  to  all  Trustees 
and  will  shortly  go  to  various  Friends  of  the 
Memorial. 

As  you  remember,  until  starting  this  proj- 
ect, Dick  was  Director  of  the  Fellows 
P'rogi-am. 

As  ever, 

Richard  W.  Boone. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  1,  1974. 

Dear  Sib:  I  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  an  Important  development  in  the 
field  of  Indian  law. 

As  many  of  you  remember,  in  the  summer 
of  1972  Dick  TrudeU  came  aboard  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Memorial's  Fellows  Program.  He 
directed  that  program  for  a  year  before  de- 
ciding to  concentrate  all  of  his  energies 
on  work  with  Indians.  Dick  is  himself  a 
Santee  Sioux  and  the  first  Indian  to  have 
passed  the  Bar  in  Nebraska. 

Starting  out  with  three  ideas — the  need  for 
a  monthly  report  on  developments  in  In- 
dian law,  the  need  to  upgrade  the  experi- 
ences of  Indian  law  students,  and  the  im- 
portance of  making  it  financially  possible  for 
young  Indian  attorneys  to  return  to  res- 
ervations to  practice  law,  Dick  began  to  de- 
velop the  outlines  of  a  program.  At  the  Me- 
morial we  worked  with  him  on  those  Ideas 
and  helped  arrange  some  Initial  contacts 
with  foundations.  However,  the  real  credit 
for  developing  the  American  Indian  Lawyer 
Training  Program  (AILTP)  goes  to  Dick  and 
his  colleague,  Alan  Parker,  a  Chlppewa-Cree 
from  Montana. 

The  Indian  Law  Reporter,  AlLTP's  first 
project,  is  now  a  reality.  (See  attached  bro- 
chure.) Dick  and  Alan  are  currently  work- 
ing to  secure  funds  for  a  summer  intern 
program  for  Indian  law  students  and  a  fel- 


lowship program  to  enable  young  Indian  at- 
torneys to  practice  law  on  reservations.  Also, 
in  mid-March  AILTP  will  coordinate  a  na- 
tional working  conference  to  help  tribal  gov- 
ernments develop  ways  to  negotiate  more 
effectively  In  their  own  interests.  Tribal 
judges,  council  representatives,  Indian  law- 
yers and  law  students  will  attend. 

The  American  Indian  Lawyer  Training 
Program  now  has  offices  in  Berkeley  and  in 
Washington,  where  the  Memorial  is  pro- 
viding space. 

In  Its  responsiveness  to  Indian  self-de- 
termination and  Its  commitment  to  support 
that  goal  by  developing  professional  comjie- 
tence,  we  believe  the  American  Indian  Law- 
yer Training  Program  is  unique. 

The  program  Is  still  In  an  initial  stagt. 
Dick  and  Alan  will  be  working  hard  over  the 
next  months  to  make  the  Indian  Law  Re- 
porter a  piece  of  exemplary  reporting  and  to 
launch  the  other  projects  mentioned  above. 
Several  Board  Members  and  others  close  to 
the  Memorial  have  already  been  asked  to  help 
in  AlLTP's  development.  We  hope  that  if 
contacted,  you  will  do  what  you  can  to  help 
make  the  program  successful. 
Very  sincerely, 

Richard  W.  Boone. 


CANADIAN  OIL— A  CASE  IN  POINT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  our  problems 
of  energy  needs  will  not  go  away  with 
the  lifting  of  the  Arab  embargo  nor  with 
our  country's  long-range  plan  of  achiev- 
ing energy  self-sufficiency. 

Sooner  or  later  we  must  recognize  that 
energy  requirements  and  the  methods 
used  to  meet  those  needs  affect  all  the 
people  of  this  earth — rich  nation,  poor 
nation — developed  and  underdeveloped 
countries. 

We  are  concerned,  and  rightly  so,  with 
achieving  energy  self-sufficiency.  But  as 
we  have  just  seen,  with  the  Arab  em- 
bargo, our  world  is  now  so  small  that 
one  group  acting  on  its  own  can  affect 
all  of  us.  World  economies  affect  us  all. 
National  necessity  must  be  served,  but 
in  the  long  run  we  should  find  ways  to 
effect  stabilization  of  world  market,  world 
trade,  and  world  needs  in  a  maimer 
which  will  best  serve  all  of  us. 

I  offer  as  a  case  in  point  an  editorial 
of  March  15,  1974,  from  the  Globe  and 
Mail,  Canada's  national  newspaper  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senate  as  food  for  thought. 

Excessive  pricing  in  one  province  at 
the  expense  of  other  hungry  provinces 
is  bad  for  Canada.  In  the  world  com- 
munity, the  short-sighted  greed  of  one 
nation  or  one  group  of  nations  can  ad- 
versely affect  the  well-being  of  consum- 
ing nations.  Economic  disruption  may 
spread  to  engulf  us  all. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Nation  Comes  F^bst 

Before  April  1  the  federal  Government  has 
to  decide  that  the  national  interest  comes 
ahead  of  the  demands  of  Alberta  and  Sas- 
katchewan for  every  last  dollar  the  world 
would  pay  for  oil  and  natural  gas.  It  would 
be  a  betrayal  of  aU  Canada  if  federal  poUcy 
permitted  Alberta  to  become  one  of  the  rich- 
est spots  on  earth  whUe  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try was  beggared. 

At  the  end  of  March  the  Interim  oU  agree- 
ment, which  held  domestic  oU  to  #4  a  barrel 
In  Canada  and  cushioned  the  price  of  im- 
ported oil  for  the  East,  will  end.  Alberta  and 
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SaikatclMwan  vnuit  to  move  the  price  of  tbelr 
oU  then  to  the  world  price,  which  Is  mround 
•10.60  a  barrel.  It  would  be  a  jump  that 
could  break  the  reet  of-  Canada. 

Ontario  Energy  Minister  Daicy  McKeough 
this  week,  in  a  speech  to  the  Legislature 
painted  a  grim  portrait  of  what  could  happen 
and  a  sensible  portndt  ot  what  should 
happen. 

If  the  producing  provlaoes  are  permitted 
to  sell  to  Canada  at  world  piioes,  the  whole 
ecoDtomy  of  the  country  would  be  distorted 
or  damaged.  Knergy  Is  a  component  of  prac- 
tlcally  eTcrythlng  w*  produce.  The  manufac- 
tudng  Industries  of  Ontario  would  be  de- 
pressed, some  of  them  finished;  there  would 
be  massive  unamploymmt. 

If  the  price  of  oU,  already  sharply  In- 
creased, were  to  more  than  double  again,  how 
could  any  Industry  InuMporate  It  without 
Inflationary  price  Increases  of  Its  products,  or 
without  going  bankrupt? 

That  would  be  the  Immediate,  chaotic  ef- 
fect. As  damaging  a  one  lies  further  down 
the  Una.  The  United  States  Is  bent  on  achiev- 
ing energy  aeU-sufllclency.  If  It  does  (and  It 
wni)  there  Is  evwy  probahUlty  that  It  will 
maintain  lower  energy  prices  at  home  to  give 
It  a  competitive  advantage  on  world  markets. 
"Hie  United  States  Is  our  biggest  customer. 
If  we  go  to  world  jnleee  now,  we  will  build 
labor  and  capital  ttruotures  baaed  oo  those 
prices  which  wotdd  be  bard  to  reverse.  We 
would  became  totally  unoon^Mtlttve  with  the 
United  States  and  they  wouldn't  even  want 
our  oU. 

At  present  Canada  is  the  most  fortunate 
eountoy  on  earth.  We  alone  a-rnnng  industrial 
countries  have  enough  oU  and  natural  gas 
for  otir  own  needs,  although  at  present  we 
export  half  our  oil  and  Import  half — a  matter 
to  be  coirectad  with  eztanslon  of  national 
plptilnes.  ft  w*  boU  the  price  of  oil  and  of 
natural  gas  below  world  prices  now,  we  have 
an  Immediate  oonqMtltlve  advantage  on 
world   markets:    and  we  keep  the  country 

{HBe(l8BiM  8Q  t  HIGCB  (S  iQQS  GIOQ  llCtl 
n^Bvs  BBBsoaa^    ens   «k«  wK>)t   ms  ooona) 

Mr.  McKaougli  liiaa  Ions  nuule  it  clear  tbat 
ontano  la  arvomrm  to  psF  moro  ror  aooMWWC 

oil,  jympmrmtl  to  buy  Alb«rta  eoAl.  preparsd  to 
moJce  W&7  for  tlk«  <leTeIopineDt  of  aecoodary 

iQdwWy  IQ  Aib«rU.  Wtet  be  Is  oot  piqued 

to  do.  And  irli«t  Ottaiwa  fnnot  be  prepared 

to  do.  Is  to  sell  out  the  interests  of  all  the 
Citizens  of  Ontario— and  of  other  non-oil- 

produelng  provtoeee    to  serve  Alberta. 
Mr.  MoKeougb's  propoeal  Is  that  on  April  1 

domesUe  oil  go  to  $6  a  barrel.  Ibat  would  be 

an  Ineteaae  of  60  per  cent;  no  pittance;  for 
Alberta  around  $8eo-mllllon  or  almost  half 
that  province's  current  annual  budget,  llie 

■ubBldy  to  bold  Imported  Eastern  oU  to  tbe 

same  |0  be  would  draw  entirely  from  the  oil 
export  tax— oil  money  for  oil  money. 

Tbe  Energy  Mlnlater  is  less  set  on  the  96 

prloe— although  he  oonwktorB  it  nttlcmal  in 
relatloa  to  present  world  prices — ^than  h« 
Is  set  on  tbe  decided  price  being  main- 
tained for  at  least  two  years.  No  matter 
what  happens,  there  Is  going  to  be  upheaval. 
But  what  Is  even  laan  damaging  is  uncer- 
tainty, and  this  unoertalny  extends  to  nat- 
ural gas  as  wen  as  oU  prices. 

Industry  Is  hesitating  whether  to  build  at 
all  or  to  build  elsewhere.  Mr.  M(Seough  men- 
tioned two  Ontario  companies  that  want  to 
spend  •lOO-mlUlon  to  produce  needed  fer- 
tlliaer  (and  Jobs),  and  whose  plans  are  en- 
dangered "because  of  their  mablUty  to  pur- 
chase natural  gas".  The  producing  provinces 
want  mors  than  they  are  entitled  to  for  nat- 
ural gas  as  well  as  oil. 

The  fear  that  ofl  may  swiftly  rise  to  almost 
$10.60  a  bami  Is  anough  to  discourage  mntii 
more  masatve  Industry  from  building  at  all, 
to  create  great  nnsmployment.  The  price  set 
April  1  must  be  wsU  bdow  the  world  price, 
and  It  must  be  set  for  two  years,  so  that 
there  will  be  security  while  enormous  change 
Is  worked  out. 


Ottawa  should  be — Ontario  Is — willing  to 
meet  other  Western  demands  in  return  for 
reasonable  prices  and  security.  If  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  refuse  to  make  the  deal 
amicably,  then  Ottava  must  use  Its  con- 
stitutional power  to  impoee  a  settlement  on 
tbe  basis  ot  national  necessity. 


CUEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  PRO- 
POSED BY  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MUSKTF.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day of  last  week.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  Administrator  Russell 
Train  trflnsmltted  to  the  Congress  a 
series  of  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  At  the  time  of  tranamitUil, 
I  indicated  that  my  reaction  was  nega- 
tive to  those  proposals  which  expanded 
the  scope  of  pending  Miergy  emergency 
legislation.  I  also  indicated  I  would  care- 
fully consider  the  other  proposals  out  of 
respect  for  Administrator  Train  and  the 
battle  he  had  waged  within  the  executive 
on  behalf  of  clean  air. 

Subsequent  to  tranamittal  of  these 
proposals,  questions  h&ve  been  raised  re- 
garding their  future.  I  imderstand  that 
some  officials  In  major  metropolitan 
areas  with  serious  air  quality  problems 
are  considering  relaxing  present  pollu- 
tion control  efforts  on  the  sole  basis  that 
these  amendments  have  been  proposed. 
Also,  I  understand  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  general  public  concern  as  to  the  po- 
tential environmental  Impact  for  what 
appears  to  be  wholesale  retreat  on  clean 
air  efforts. 

Because  Administrator  Train  has  not 
yet  sent  to  the  Congress  any  more  than 


in  that  they  substitute  doubt  for  cer- 
tainty and  delay  for  deadlines.  For  ex- 
ample, the  privosed  flexibility  to  estab- 
lish new  timetables  for  transportation- 
control  plans,  eliminates,  tor  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  usef  illness  and  value 
of  deadlines.  By  proposing  two  potential 
5-year  extensions  from  the  1977  dead- 
lines for  clean,  healthful  air  and  by 
proposing  that  only  control  measures 
which  do  not  result  fa  unreasonable 
social  or  economic  chanf  e  can  be  taken, 
there  appears  to  be  littl«  possibility  that 
major  metropolitan  are|a  with  difHcult 
problems  would  ever  have  clean  air. 

The  need  to  keep  tight  timetables  was 
recognized  by  the  mayor  of  the  Nation's 
most  seriously  polluted,  city  when  he 
recently  called  for  no  ttiore  than  a  2- 
year  delay  in  the  deadlines  for  imple- 
mentation of  transportation-control 
plans  in  his  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vianimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  Mayor  Thomas 
Bradley  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  fol- 
lowing my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OPBICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  no  record  to  justify  the  10- 
year  extension  proposed  py  the  adminis- 
tration's bill,  I  would  caution  State  and 
local  air  pollution  control  ofBcials  not 
to  assume  that  the  administration  pro- 
posal Is  in  any  way  a  f  aii  accompli. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  have  questions 
regartiing  other  aspects  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  proposal  for 
general  Clean  Air  Act  amendments,  I 


the  brief  statement  of  purpose  included  , 

^ SS StSISillli  lite  4  W% m feesD  M  %mm  mm  \m\  i'x^i^x.  ml 

m  nlB  transmittal  lett«n  1  ll&ve  not  b««n  WUI     irltKKold     tKem     iinill     a.     laleir     da.te 

able  to  detemiine  tne  speciflc  purpose  of  wnen  I  tiave  had  an  opportunity  to  eval- 

.a.n  or  ^j,|  umiiaisjijjiQiio  pfopni  m  m\\  nnDiicaiionj  in mori  him. 

aznexidzneiits.  i  would  like  to  comment  specincally  on 

There  are  several,  however,  which  are  aspects  of  the  administration's  transmit- 

SUfflCiently  clear  to  be  discussed  at  this  tal  which  I  consider  to  be  a  gross  breach 

point.  These  amendments,  which  appear  of  faith  and  which  I  understand  were 

to  be  the  products  of  the  Federal  Energy  initiated  In  the  Federal  Energy  Office. 

OfBce   rather   than    the   Environmental  The  provisions  which  ralate  speclAcally 


Protection  Agency,  need  to  be  placed  in 
the  perspective  of  the  legislative  process 
to  assist  those  who  are  In  doubt  as  to  the 

future  of  the  clean  air  program. 

It  Is  important  to  know  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Environmental  Pollution, 
which  has  legislative  responsibility  for 
consideration  of  these  amendments,  has 
scheduled  no  hearings  on  them  nor  will 
specific  legislative  hearings  be  scheduled 
in  the  near  future. 

For  the  past  2  years  the  subconunittee 
has  been  evaluating  the  Implications  of 
the  1970  Clean  Air  Act.  The  first  result 
of  that  evaluation  was  S.  2772,  the  auto 
emission  standards  extension  legislation 
which  passed  the  Senate  last  December. 

In  addition,  on  November  15  we  began 
our  detailed  evaluation  of  the  trans- 
portation-control requirements  of  the 
law.  The  subcommittee  has  a  schedule 
which  calls  for  hearings  in  April  and 
May  to  review  and  evaluate  other  issues 
raised  by  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Following 
conclusion  of  those  oversight  hearings, 
we  will  determine  the  need  for  and  the 
timing  of  any  legiaaation. 

As  to  the  amendments  themselves,  it 
can  be  said  generally  that  they  depart 
from  the  spirit  of  the  19'70  Clean  Air  Act 


to  energy  emergency  authority,  coal  con- 
versions and  auto  emiasion  extensions 
represent  significant  departures  from  our 

prior  agreements.  And,  there  is  no  rea- 
son, whatsoever  for  inclusion  of  these  pro- 
posals in  this  legislation  at  this  time. 

In  the  first  place,  representatives  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  the  adminis- 
tration have  been  negotiating  on  a  re- 
draft of  legislation  to  provide  the  admin- 
istration with  the  necessiury  authority  to 
deal  with  present  and  netu--term  energy 
shortages.  All  parties  agreed,  albeit  some 
reluctantly,  that  the  clean  air  aspects 
of  that  legislation  would  be  Identical  to 
title  n  of  the  energy  emergency  legisla- 
tion which  the  President  vetoed  earlier 
this  year. 

Now  in  the  midst  of  those  negotiations 
the  administration  has  chosen  to  trans- 
mit a  series  of  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  which  change  radically  the  thrust 
and  impact  of  the  energy  emergency — 
clean  air  provisions.  An^  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  the  administration  should 
choose  to  transmit  these  amendments  to 
those  provisions  at  this  time  unless  it 
is  their  intent  to  violate  the  agre«nent 
previously  reached  aod  attempt  to 
change  in  major  ways  the  provisions  of 
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title  n  of  that  bill  when  it  reaches  the 
floor  of  the  House  or  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  changes  in  those  pro- 
visions in  order  that  my  colleagues  can 
see  the  extent  to  which  this  administra- 
tion intends  to  use  the  Nation's  deep 
distress  with  energy  shortages  to  gut  the 
clean  air  effort.  The  redrafted  clean  air 
features  of  the  energy  emergency  bill 
would  do  the  following: 

First.  Companies  choosing  to  convert 
to  coal  would  have  until  January  1, 1980, 
rather  than  January  1, 1979,  to  meet  ap- 
plicable emission  control  requirements. 

Second.  All  requirements  to  agree  to 
achieve  "continuous"  emission  reductions 
at  the  end  of  the  susi>ension  period  have 
been  dropped  and  so-called  intermittent 
control  strategies — the  rhythm  method 
of  pollution  control — have  been  sub- 
stituted. 

Third.  Any  source  ordered  to  convert 
would  have  until  May  15,  1977,  rather 
than  November  1,  1974,  to  make  a  deci- 
sion whether  or  not  to  convert  back  to 
oil,  thus  reducing  the  leadtime  for  the 
instaUation  of  control  technology  and  in- 
creasing the  doubt  within  the  coal  indus- 
try as  to  the  certainty  of  their  markets. 

Fourth.  The  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
trator to  require  interim  use  of  reason- 
ably available  clean  fuels  during  any 
variance  period  has  been  modified  to  give 
the  cost  of  use  of  such  fuels  priority  over 
air  quality  requirements. 

Fifth.  All  procedural  protections  relat- 
ing to  hearings  and  notification  of  af- 
fected State  and  local  officials  have  been 
deleted — apparently  more  evidence  of  the 

qGjGfea Erbbcri.curA.  ujotje  cAiaeuce  or  rjje 

deleted — aoparently  more  evidence  of  the 

administration's  commitment  to  tne  con- 
cept of  "rx&vf  fedex-aJlsm". 

Sixth.    The    ne-w    adminlstr&tion    bill 

would  require  euspeusiou  of  Clean  Air 

Act  emission  control  deadline— and  thus 

air  quality  protective  of  public  health — 

solely  on  the  basis  of  the  unavailabUity 
of  "domestic"  supplies  of  fossil  fuels. 
Even  as  the  administration  Is  announc- 
ing success  in  lifting  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo, they  would  propose  to  make  short- 
term  environmental  policy  wh(dly  de- 
pendent on  the  availability  of  domestic 
fossil  fuel  supplies. 

Seventh.  Coal  conversions  could  be  or- 
dered for  virtuaUy  every  fossil  fuel- 
flred  electric  powerplant  in  the  country 
rather  than  the  very  limited  few  antic- 
ipated by  the  Energy  Emergency  Act. 
Under  the  Energy  Emergency  Act  wily  a 
minimal  number  of  faciUties  with  exist- 
ing coal  use  capability  could  have  been 
mandated  to  switch  to  coal.  Thus  only  a 
few  facilities  could  take  advantage  of 
Clean  Air  Act  deadline  extensions.  By 
definition  the  Administrator's  authority 
was  limited  to  those  faciUties  which  have 
the  "capability  and  the  necessary  plant 
equipment"  to  bum  coal.  Under  the  new 
proposal  the  Administrator  has  to  find 
if  the  necessary  plant  equipment  to  bum 
coal  is  "reasonably  available"  to  the  fa- 
cility which  is  ordered  to  convert.  This 
provision  would  expand  the  scope  of  the 
act  far  beyond  anything  anticipated.  Not 
only  would  the  potential  havoc  to  the  en- 
vironment be  enormous  but  the  public 
could  be  ripped  off  for  millions  of  dollars 
from  crisis  conversions  for  coal  supplies 
or  pollution  control  equipment. 


Eighth.  In  addition  to  those  aspects  of 
the  proposal  which  relate  to  coal  con- 
version and  energy  shortages,  the  ad- 
ministration has  also  transmitted  a  series 
of  amendments  to  the  auto  emission 
standards  requirements  of  the  1970  act. 
These  proposals  were  considered  and  re- 
jected by  the  Congress  last  winter.  They 
include  a  provision  to  extend  for  3  rather 
than  2  years  the  1975  interim  standards 
for  hydrocarbons  and  carbon  monoxide. 
The  amendment  also  includes  a  provi- 
sion to  abandon  entirely  Uie  efforts  to  re- 
duce oxides  of  nitrogen  emission  from 
new  cars. 

The  administration  bill  proposes  that 
the  statutory  standards  and  deadlines  for 
cleanup  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  be  dlml- 
nated  and  that  the  Administrator  set  a 
standard  based  on  technology,  cost  and 
energy  efficiency  and  air  quality — ^the 
same  basis  for  determining  emission  con- 
trol levels  which  existed  prior  to  1970  and 
which  resulted  in  an  increase  rather  than 
a  decrease  in  the  emissions  of  oxides  of 
nitrogen  from  automobiles. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  America  needs 
to  have  the  capability  .to  utilize  domestic 
fossil  fuels.  I  think  our  utilities  should 
have  the  capability  to  bum  our  coal  as 
well  as  oil.  And  I  think  over  the  next  5 
to  10  years  we  ought  to  require  that 
major  electric  generating  plants  have 
the  capability  to  bum  both.  But  this 
policy  need  not  require  the  sacrifice  of 
clean  air.  In  fact,  our  poUcy  can  and 
should  require  the  installation  of  air 
pollution  controls  on  all  facilities  which 
have  such  dual  capability  to  insure 
against  any  reduction  In  air  quality  as 

against  any  reduction  te  air  Qnallty  as 
a  result  of  fuel  switches.  It  is  preposter- 
ous to  suKKest  that  tbe  decisions  of  ttie 

electric   utilities   to   utilize  solely  foreien 

oil  for  price  and  poUution  control  reasons 

in  the  I960's  should  now  be  a  justifi- 

cation    for    abandonment    of    clean    air 

efiforts.  Their  responsibility  is  to  provide 

both  electricity  and  clean  air.  This  can  be 
done  with  an  orderly  poUcy  of  coal  con- 
version and  emission  control  installation. 
And  this  Is  the  kind  of  policy  which  ap- 
parently this  administration  Is  not  pre- 
pared to  consider. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  before, 
there  are  matters  included  in  this  pack- 
age which  merit  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress  and  they  will  be  considered 
at  the  appropriate  time.  In  the  interim,  I 
would  only  caution  those  affected  by 
these  amendments  not  to  assume  their 
enactment  on  the  basis  of  their  trans- 
mittal or  their  introduction. 

g»m»iT  1 

Rekaxks  BzroBZ  ths  Subcoioqttxb  on  Kn- 

VIKOKMENTAL     POIitTnON     ON     TBE     IMPACT 

OF  THE  Air  Pollution  Psoblbii   on  the 
REsn>ENTs  of  the  'Soxtth  Cosst  Air  Basin 

(By  lifayor  Tom  Bradley) 
Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  tbe  Subcom- 
mittee, I  am  pleaaed  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  you  today  to  dJeeuBS  the 
Impact  of  the  air  poUutlon  problem  on  the 
resldenta  of  the  South  Coast  Air  Baaln  and 
to  comment  on  aq>ectB  of  tbe  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1970  and  poHlhle  altar- 
nativee  to  Xn^ftroxunantal  Protection  Aganey 
proposals  tor  Its  ImplementaUoa.  As  you 
know,  Los  Angeles  Is  no  stranger  to  a!r 
poUutlon — ^We  hsTB  been  oqplng  with  it 
longer,  and  poaitbly  with  more  oonosrted  ef- 
forts, than  any  other  area  at  the  Matloa. 


For  years,  ve  In  Southern  Oallfamto  have 
been  growing  Increasingly  aware  that  our 
air  poUuU<m  was  steadUy  worsentng.  At  tba 
same  time,  as  our  anxiety  rose,  Vbmt  seemsd 
no  way  that  we  could  partlc^ta  in  a  solu- 
tion to  tbe  problem — It  was  ererywhsre,  sod 
yet  It  was  regarded  as  a  highly  qtedailasd. 
technological  problem.  Flnt,  Inetnsrstoss 
were  banned,  then  Industry  controUed,  and 
then  flnaUy  we  discovered  that  ws,  oarselTes, 
In  our  automobiles,  represented  tba  largest 
single  part  of  this  problem. 

It  was  the  automobile  which  gave  Los 
Angeles  Its  mobility.  Its  spread  out  pattetn 
of  growth,  and  Its  unique  qualtti  of  tttm- 
dom.  Now  it  seemed  that  the  aotonobll*  was 
going  to  bUght  this  good  life.  And  ws  had  no 
way  of  dealing,  as  a  ooznmuntty,  with  this 
vehicle  we  had  became  depsodsnt  npoo.  It 
had  made  each  of  us  IndlTldnaUy  frse  and 
now  It  threatened  aU  o(  us  together. 

Tills  spirit  of  freedom  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Is  reflected  In  the  fierce  indepsodenos 
of  Its  sovereign  Incorporated  cities  78  of 
them  In  Los  i^igeles  County  alone.  Andi.  yet 
It  Is  possible  to  drive  through  15  eltlss  In  SO 
minutes  on  a  freeway.  In  light  of  tlie  "tul- 
kanlaatlon"  of  htdlTldual  local  Juried  tettons. 
control  of  moving  sources  was  Shlftsd  to  ths 
State  govemment  in  1967,  and  we  here  In  tbe 
troubled  area  were  further  Isolated  from  the 
power  to  Improve  our  situation  to  balp  our- 
selves. 

Only  In  recent  months,  after  these  long 
years  I  have  described,  have  we  begun  to 
find  ways  to  use  our  local  InltlatlTS  to  free 
ourselves  of  this  blight. 

A  year  ago  January,  and  again  In  June 
of  last  year,  KPA  Issued  Tranqwrtattan  Oon- 
tnA  nan  proposals  containing  maasures 
which  were  clearly  untenable  In  Los  An- 
geles because  of  our  extreme  dependence 
on  the  automobUe.  The  obvious  necessity 
of  finding  and  providing  rsaMstlc  altema- 


eratlon    txaat^   local    jurladtctloas    in    12iIb 
A    local    agencias    task    roros    imm»    tanaeA. 

comprtotng   reprooentatlTwe   of   laos    *"e"'"" 

Countj,  tne  Boutlism  Oattforzila  AModftttoQ 

of     OoTerainez&ts,     tlie     OailTamla     Bl^i^ray 

Patrol,  the  Callfomla  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, the  League  of  Callforato  Oltlas, 

tlie  City  of  Ijtia  Angeles  ajid  othsia.  In  a  wry 

Short  period,  and  under  the  most  wwyamTHfti' 
and  difficult  circumstances,  a  plan  of  trans- 
portation con'tax>lB  was  developed  and  sul>- 

mltted  by  the  Joint  memben  of  tha  tMk 
force  to  the  EPA. 

Subeequently,  KPA  Included  many  of  the 
task  force's  reeommsndatteiB  In  a  rsvlnd 

Transportation  Control  Plan,  and  added 
parking  surcharge,  parking  managesnent,  and 
gasoline  rattoolng  measures  to  brlQg 
massive  reduction  In  vehicle  miles  traveled 
(VMT),  In  order  to  a<aileve  the  Natlanal 
Ambient  Ah-  QuaMty  Standaids  by  1977. 

In  tbe  City  of  Los  Angeles.  I  established 
a  task  force  of  Department  heads  to  examine 
the  new  EPA  proposal.  Simultaneously,  the 
local  agencies  task  force  reconvened  to  de- 
velop a  multl-Jurlsdlctlonal  response. 

Before  discussing  tbelr  findings,  I  would/ 
Uke  to  describe  another  experience  whldr 
befell  the  City  Just  at  this  time.  I  am  npa- 
nng  to  tbe  energy  crisis,  which  arrl^iSd  In 
liOs  Angles  last  November  with  a  fi^6e  few 
other  major  cities  have  felt.  ^    / 

Tbe  Arab  oU  boycott  brought  the  City's 
Department  of  Water  and  Power  a  shocking 
48%  ahortfaU  in  anticipated  tesldual  oU 
supply  for  electric  power  generation.  Tbe 
Department  bad  prepared  and  now  hastily 
proposed  an  emergency  electricity  use  cur- 
tailment program.  Examination  revealed 
that  some  mandatory  measures.  Including  a 
50-hour  workweek  limitation  and  roUlng 
blackouts,  would  cause  massive  unemploy- 
ment   and    social    disruption.    I    quickly 
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appolQtod  «a  Ad  Hoo  Coounmee  on  Energy 
Conacrratlon  to  CMitiap  equally  effectiTe, 
leae  rtemeglnc  alternative  measures. 

I  want  to  Iminvas  on  you  bow  grave  and 
liow  real  this  abcrtfaU  was  at  the  time.  It 
was  our  raq>onsibUlty  to  regard  the  amount 
of  "iuel  we  had  on  hand  or  imder  contract 
as  the  cole  supply  we  coidd  rely  upon. 

Further,  the  day  this  supply  would  run  out 
represented  an  abaoluto  deadUne.  Working 
under  these  circumstances  we  had  to  de- 
velop ordlnancee  which  would  mintiniyni  dis. 
locations'  whleh  seemed,  at  «bat  time. 
Inevitable.  This  was  a  sobering  experteBoe, 
and.- It  xatiffixt  us  a  ^taX  deal  about  the 
dealgp  an4  Implementation  of  regulatlone  to 
dUopunge,  t»  curtaU,v»ry  basle consumption 
practice^  our  cltlaens. 

NW.  setunadag  to  our  revl^  of  the  most 
rectotlj^  pwpoaea  XPA  TranqjwrUtlon  Con- 
trol Plan.  tb»  pity  Departi«ent  Head's  Task 
Force  quickly  reoognlaed  the  p^j-n^g  sur- 
charge proposal  to  be  extremely  disruptive 
in  its  potential  social  and  economic  Intact. 

It  takes  suxprlBingly  little  curtailment  to 
put  a  nu^or  dent  In  an  ejqMndlng  economy. 
For  example,  we  were  conowned  that  our 
Phase  I  energy  curtailment  objective  of  12% 
might  bring  soma  unemployment.  Los 
Angeles  hss  actually  achieved  a  continuing 
17%  savings,  without  apparent  damage.  But 
measures  Intended  to  reduce  accustomed 
patterns  by  88%,  or  even  60%,  as  EPA  has 
been  compelled  to  propose,  would  clearly  be 
BociaUy  and  economically  devastating.  The 
grim  reality  we  faced  in  our  residual  <M 
shortfall  has  given  us.  In  Loe  Angeles,  a 
sobering  glimpse  of  the  nature  of  such 
disruption. 

How,  then,  can  we  proceed  toward  attain- 
ment of  the  National  Ambient  Air  Quality 
Standards  without  causing  severe  impacts  on 
our  citizens,  busineesee  and  Industries? 
There,  are  forces  that  propose  to  change  the 
Standards,  '  tbemqelves.  I  oppose  sxich 
changes.  No  such  action  affecting  the  public 
health  should  be  taken,  pending  the  final 
report  to  this  Ckwamlttee  of  the  study  now 
under  preparation  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  While  I  continue  to  fully  sup- 
port t2>e  objecUvea  of  the  dean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1970, 1  reluctantly  agree  that 
to  avoid  gutting  th«  Act  and  to  avoid  seri- 
ous economic  dislocation,  further  amend- 
ment is  necesaary  to  provide  for  extension  of 
the  1B77  deadlines  in  regions  now  subject 
to  extreme  air  pollution  conditions.  Such  an 
extension  should  only  be  for  the  miTitmiitw 
period  of  additional  time  required  to  achieve 
the  National  Ambient  Air  CKiallty  standards 
without  causing  uxueasonable  hardship,  and 
should  be  nntlngent  upon  continuing  dem- 
onstration of  good  faith  effmrts  on  the  part 
of  the  State)  and  local  governments  con- 
cerned. And  I  think  that  miniiniim  period 
Is  no  more  than  two  years. 

In  the  meantime,  "ti^  must  find  the  most 
rapid  and  most  healthful  course— the  criti- 
cal path — ^to  safe  air  quality  nnn«mt.i-ing  Qot 
only  the  peak  concentrations  of  air  pc^utlon 
during  extraordinarily  bad  condltionB,  but 
the  more  common,  lower  levels  which  form 
the  unnatural  background  environment  for 
our  growing  children  and  our  senior  citizens. 

I  firmly  bMleve  that  we  In  California  must 
assume  the  initiative  at  state,  regional  and 
local  levels,  and  in  so  doing,  eliminate  the 
need  for  increasing  federal  Incursions  in  air 
quality  oontroL 

In  this  re^MCt,  we  In  the  City  of  Ixw 
Angelea  are  Instltutjlng  many  new  programs 
ss  Incentives  to  tlie  uae>^of  public  transpor- 
tation in  an  effort  to  bring  a  reductUm  in 
the  use  of  taie  personal  automobile.  For  in- 
stance, in  this  last  month  the  City  has 
adopted: 

(1)  ^  ordinance  that  could  pave  the  way 
for  an  extensive  system  of  street  lanes  for 
priority  use  by  buaee  and  automobUes  carry- 
ing car-poolen: 


(2)  Designation  of  one  lane  of  a  major 
downtown  street  for  use  as  contra-flow  bus 
lane  to  speed  commuters  from  our  new  El 
Monte  busway  through  the  business  district 
to  their  offices; 

(3)  A  grant  appUcston  for  expansion  of  em 
existing  program  to  a  mllllon-doUar  com- 
puter car  pool-matchlag  program  for  city 
employees.  This  will  soon  be  expanded  to  the 
private  sector,  to  other  government  facili- 
ties in  the  civic  center,  and  to  other  centers 
In  the  region; 

(4)  A  contract  with  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Ri^>ld  Transit  Dietrlct  for  Immediate 
Implementation  of  a  subscription  b\i8  pro- 
gram for  city  eniployees.  This  program  will 
also  soon  be  expanded  to  the  private  sector 
and  other  government  employees. 

In  the  area  of  near-term  mass  rapid  transit 
development  we  are  cooperating  with  the 
Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 
in  preparation  of  a  demonstration  grant  ap- 
plication to  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Ad- 
ministration which  will  test  a  major  line- 
haul  transit  corridor  featuring  express  bus 
lanes  on  freeways  and  city  streets,  supported 
by  feeder  services  which  wlU  Include  dlal-a- 
rlde  and  Jitney  bus  programs  to  enhance  the 
attractiveness  of  commuting  by  public  trsois- 
portation.  During  off-peak  hours  these  jitney 
buses  and  vans  will  provide  Inexpensive  In- 
tra-neigbborhood  transportation  for  shoppers 
and  others  with  local  travel  needs. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  point 
out  that  almost  all  of  these  services  I  have 
described  are  dependent  en  the  availability  of 
large  numbers  of  new  buses.  Yet,  as  I  told 
Senator  Hart's  Committee  recently,  bxises 
are  in  woefully  short  supply.  Production  has 
actually  declined  markedly  over  recent  years, 
and  is  dominated  by  ony  O.M.  and  two  lesser 
assemblers.  One  of  the  most  significant  ac- 
tions the  Congress  could  take  in  helping  us 
help  ourselves  would  be  to  bring  about  im- 
mediate and  drastic  Increases,  by  whatever 
means,  in  the  availability  of  new  buses. 

It  Is  known  that  Incentives  to  use  public 
transportation  will  work  more  effectively 
when  combined  with  disincentives  to  use  of 
the  personal  automobile.  But  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, disincentives  can  cause  serious  so- 
cial and  economic  disruption.  Our  City  De- 
partment Heads'  Task  Force  found  the  park- 
ing surcharge  proposal  to  be  very  dangerous 
If  applied  as  written  in  ttie  EPA  regulations. 
Disincentives  are  also  very  unpopular  with  all 
of  us  who  are  accustomed  to  "business  as 
usual."  For  instance,  we  found  that  citizens 
would  respond  wondexfxilly,  during  the 
height  of  the  energy  crisis,  if  they  consid- 
ered their  allotted  curtailment  equitable  and 
straightforward.  Where  there  was  room  for 
any  doubt  about  falraess,  or  a  lack  of  in- 
formation, citizens  became  suspicious  and 
angry.  In  this  respect,  EPA  couldn't  have 
chosen  more  controversial  disincentives  than 
the  parking  surcharge  and  parking  manage- 
ment proposals.  They  seek  to  discourage  use 
of  the  personal  automobile  by  making  park- 
ing, a  secondary  aspect  of  that  use,  scarce 
and  expensive.  This  Is  a  Uttle  like  discourag- 
ing walking  by  forcing  the  walker  to  wear 
pinching  shoes.  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  transportation  improve- 
ments I  have  listed,  there  are  other  areas 
where  inadequacies  would  best  be  remedied 
by  local  initiative.  I  have  mentioned  the  un- 
precedented cooperation  between  various 
local  Jurisdictions  in  forming  the  local  agen- 
cies task  force  to  develop  an  alternative  re- 
sponse to  EPA's  Transportation  Control  Plan 
proposals.  LATAC,  as  the  group  has  now 
come  to  be  known,  has  continued  to  meet 
through  the  recent  period  of  changes  in  the 
Transportation  Control  Plan  and  develop- 
ment of  the  indirect  source  regulation  pro- 
posals. While  the  group  probably  reflects  a 
conse^pus  of  local  attitudes  on  such  matters, 
it  is  subject  to  criticism  in  two  major  re- 
spects: Its  membership  la  dominated  by 
representatives   of   governments   and   agen- 


cies situated  wholly  withlti  Loe  Angeles  Coun- 
ty, and  it  has  no  statuto^  power  to  officially 
adopt  or  Implement  its  proposals. 

At  the  same  time,  both,  the  Transportation 
Control  Plans  and  the  new  Indirect  Source 
Regulations  under  the  State  Implementation 
Plan  are  clearly  indicating  the  need  for  some 
form  of  basinwide  authority.  The  California 
Air  Resources  Board  has  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  augment  the  existing  paslnwide  co- 
ordinating councils  with  membership  for  in- 
corporated cities,  as  well  as  counties,  and  to 
provide  for  development  and  implementation 
of  a  plan  for  attainment  and  maintenance  of 
acceptable  air  quality  throughout  the  South 
Coast  Air  Basin.  While  satisfying  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  EPA  requirement,  the  ABB  pro- 
posal causes  us  great  concern  In  two  areas: 

1.  Growing  as  it  does  Irom  an  attempt  to 
deal  with  a  single  envinonmental  problem, 
th  proposal  creates  a  single-purpose  plan- 
ning and  regulatory  Inaratution.  Matters  of 
great  importance  in  the  region,  such  as  hous- 
ing, redevelopment,  health  care,  and  parks 
and  recreation  facilities,  would  not  play  a 
significant  role  In  this  planning. 

2.  Representation  on  the  newly  constituted 
Baslnwide  Coordinating  Council  does  not 
adequately  reflect  the  population  of  the  re- 
gion. Decisions  made  by  the  Council  will  be 
of  critical  Importance  to  each  community 
and  county  within  the  region. 

We  would  prefer  that  the  ARB  proposal  be 
reconstituted  to  place  the  new  mechanism 
In  the  Southern  Callfortila  Association  of 
Oovernments,  the  federally-recognized  re- 
gional planning  agency  ot  record. 

1.  The  Indirect  Source  Begulation  could  be 
actually  "administered"  by  the  regional  plan- 
ning agencies  while  "enforced"  by  the  ap- 
propriate air  pollution  control  districts. 

2.  In  those  instances  when  an  indirect 
source  facility  Is  recognized  as  having  par- 
ticular socio-economic  value  to  the  com- 
mimity,  the  air  pollution  control  district 
could  rely  exclusively  upon  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  regional  planning  agency. 

Such  a  reconstltutlon  would  largely  re- 
solve the  problems  we  have  cited,  and  would 
ensure  that  most  decisions  concerning  these 
vital  matters  could  be  resolved  at  the  local 
level.  I  consider  it  essential  that  we,  at  the 
state  and  local  level,  move  with  forceful  ini- 
tiative to  provide  adequate  and  appropriate 
institutions  to  deal  with  our  Inter-jurlsdlc- 
tional  problems  such  aa  air  pollution.  It 
would  be  very  unfortunate  for  this  initiative 
to  move  to  the  federal  leryel.  I  am  ru)t  sure 
that  they  could  administer  a  fair  and  ef- 
fective permit  program.  I  am  sure  that  they 
should  not  have  to  do  s^ — and  it  Is  for  ua 
to  remove  the  necessity  by  managing  oiu" 
own  problems  within  this  basin,  positively 
and  aggressively. 

If  we  act  in  good  faith  iirlth  such  examples 
of  local  initiative,  there  are  areas  where 
only  the  Federal  Government,  on  its  part, 
can  help  to  get  the  Job  done. 

As  you  know,  control  of  automotive  emis- 
sions and  the  State  Implementation  Plans, 
Including  the  Transportation  Control  Flans, 
are  related  under  the  Act.  To  the  extent  that 
such  emissions  are  successfully  controlled, 
the  burden  on  ova  cltlzenB  under  the  Trans- 
portation Control  Plan  can  b©  lessened.  Tet 
Congress  and  the  EPA  are  under  continuing, 
intense  pressure  to  relax  regulation  of  new 
car  emissions.  The  opposite  should  be  the 
case.  The  President  and  the  Congress  should 
support  the  EPA  forcefully  in  expediting  de- 
velc^ment  of  cleaner  caiB.  If  the  auto  In- 
dustry Itself  does  not  show  real  initiative,  on 
a  significant  scale  of  action,  I  would  pro- 
pose either  federal  regxilatlon  or  taxation 
based  on  auto  weight,  eqgine  displacement, 
or  degree  of  fuel  consultation  and  exhaust 
emisBlons,  or  other  actions  the  Congress  may 
deem  necessary  to  ensure  prompt  Industry 
responses  in  producing  cleaner  vehicles. 

Finally,  as  we  ourselvae  became  familiar 
with  the  true  extent  of  measures  that  would 
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be  required  to  attain  the  National  Ambient 
Air  Quality  Standards — or  simply  to  knock 
down  the  more  constant  unnatural  back- 
ground level  of  air  pollution  that  I  have  men- 
tioned before,  we  began  to  grasp  the  extraor- 
dinary cost  in  dollars  that  would  be  Involved. 
Yet,  unlike  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  have 
no  provision  for  support  of  local  Jurisdictions 
whatsoever.  Let  me  Illustrate:  one  interim 
solution  to  Los  Angeles'  need  for  balanced 
transportation  opportunities  would  be  an  ex- 
panded bus  fieet  in  conjunction  with  a  pack- 
age of  freeway  and  street  modifications.  The 
Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 
has  estimated  that  it  might  be  necessary  to 
add  a  new  fleet  of  as  many  as  6,000  biises  to 
meet  requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments.  I  think  It  is  becoming  clear 
that  these  wlU  be  needed,  but  5,000  buses 
represent  acquisition  costs  of  approximately 
$320,000,000,  and  annual  operating  costs  of 
$100,000,000. 

Only  the  Congress  can  begin  to  fill  such  a 
need. 

Another  area  where  federal  assistance  will 
be  essential  Involves  the  funding  of  all  nec- 
essary functions  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment In  developing  and  implementing  all  as- 
pects of  state  Implementation  plans.  Clearly, 
as  deadlines  for  compliance  approach,  plan- 
ning and  implementation  activities  are  in- 
creasing geometrically.  The  state  and  local 
governments  cannot  be  expected  to  absorb 
these  progressively  Increasing  costs  even  as 
their  true,  index  revenues  are  diminishing  as 
a  result  of  slowing  economies  and  Infiatlon. 

The  federal  budget  doee  not  reflect  the 
needs  of  cities  to  respond  directly  to  the  twin 
demands  of  the  energy  crisis  and  the  failure 
of  state  and  federal  controls  to  reduce  air  pol- 
lution from  Industry  and  automobiles.  The 
primary  thrust  should  be  to  control  pollution 
at  the  source,  but  the  program  for  local  air 
pollution  control  agencies  la  the  same  as  last 
year,  despite  the  increased  demands  on  local 
air  pollution  control  programs.  Technical  as- 
sistance and  training  are  cut.  Little  Is  being 
spent  for  developing  techniques  for  moni- 
toring air  quality. 

In  your  telegram  of  invitation  to  testify 
you  have  expressed  particular  interest  in  al- 
ternatives to  the  transportation  controls 
which  may  achieve  the  same  ends.  The  de- 
bates which  have  surroxuided  these  prc^xieals 
have  been  time  consuming,  often  angry  ex- 
changes. Yet  we  know  of  no  other  way  which 
will  as  effectively  bring  home  to  all  govern- 
ment officials,  industries  and  citizens,  their 
role  in  the  problem  and  their  respective  re- 
sponsibilities in  solving  it.  Local  governments 
do  have  a  central  role  to  play  in  the  attain- 
ment and  maintenance  of  acceptable  air 
quality.  We  are  now  doing  our  best  to  help 
EPA  and  others  to  understand  the  implica- 
tions of  these  new  and  unfamiliar  regula- 
tions by  applying  oiur  first-hand  experience 
of  the  way  things  actually  hi^pen,  where 
they  actually  happen. 

Thank  you. 


DIVERSE    GROUPS    ENDORSE    NU- 
CLEAR POWER  MORATORIUM 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  more 
that  people  understand  about  nuclear 
power  today,  the  less  they  want  It.  The 
following  groups  have  recently  endorsed 
a  nuclear  power  moratorium,  and  this  is 
just  a  partial  list  of  recent  additions: 

Chapter  727  of  the  American  Assn.  of  Be> 
tired  Persons,  Tuckerton.  N  J. 

Local  fiSOS  of  the  Communication  Workers 
of  America,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

UA.W.  Community  Action  Council,  Lima, 
Ohio. 

The  board  of  the  Sierra  Clul^,  San  Fran- 
clBOo,  Calif. 


The  Oreene  Coimty  Legislature,  N.Y. 

The  Ulster  County  Legislature,  N.Y. 

Local  525  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cut- 
ters, AaheviUe,  N.C. 

The  Catawba  Central  Labor  Union,  Bock 
HiU,  B.C. 

The  New  Jersey  Friends  CouncU,  Love- 
ladies,  N.J. 

Kansas  Farmers  Union,  McPherson,  Kans. 

Opposition  to  the  use  of  nuclear  fission 
for  energy  is  clearly  not  limited  to  "the 
environinental  movement." 

If  the  moratorium  movement  could 
match  the  millions  of  dollars  which  ad- 
vocates of  nuclear  power  spend  on  public  _ 
education,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  American  public  would  rapidly 
reject  nuclear  power.  Informed  people 
readily  understand  the  grotesque  impli- 
cations of  nuclear  energy  for  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

While  Congress  continues  deferring  to 
"experts"  in  the  AEC  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  the  public  is 
consulting  its  own  decency  ani  common- 
sense,  and  discovering  that  nuclear 
power  means  a  high  probability  of 
ii-reversible  radioactive  pollution,  misery, 
and  fear. 

Persuasion  is  not  a  probL  n  for  mora- 
torium advocates.  Their  problem  is  vm- 
equal  access  to  the  public's  mind.  In  one 
word,  the  problem  is  money. 


MACKENZIE  VALLEY  ROtJTE  FOR 
ALASKAN  NATURAL  GAS  SUP- 
PORTED  BY    25    SENATORS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  years  before 
the  energy  crisis  became  a  national  by- 
word, when  most  Americans  would  have 
regarded  an  oil  embargo  and  alternate 
day  gasoline  sales  as  fantasies,  many 
parts  of  the  country  were  already  facing 
shortages  of  natural  gas.  In  my  own 
State  of  Indiana,  gas  utilities  have  had 
to  limit  new  industrial  customers  in  cer- 
tain service  areas  for  several  years,  and 
have  even  weighed  the  possibility  of  lim- 
iting new  residential  users.  And,  as  my 
colleagues  realize,  our  experience  in  In- 
diana is  not  atypical. 

The  shortage  of  natural  gas  results 
from  a  combination  of  factors,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  fact  that  natural 
gas  is  by  far  the  cleanest  fuel  currently 
available  to  American  industry  and  con- 
sumers. It  is  also  true  that  natural  gas 
has  been  a  relatively  economical  fuel, 
and  comparatively  easy  to  use  without 
the  refining  or  distribution  problems 
that  beset  the  oil  industry. 

Even  as  we  move  to  develop  new  energy 
sources  for  the  long  term,  natural  gas 
must  play  an  important  role  in  meeting 
our  energy  requirements  through  the 
rest  of  this  century.  This  is  why  the 
huge  natural  gas  reserves  in  Alaska  are 
so  important  to  our  entire  national 
energy  program. 

Proven  gas  reserves  in  Alaska  are  in 
the  range  of  26  to  30  trillion  cubic  feet, 
or  approximately  10  percent  of  current 
U.S.  proven  reserves.  And,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  we  can  anticipate  that  cmce 
drilling  goes  ahead  on  Alaska's  North 
Slope  that  much  more  gas  will  be  dis- 
covered. 

Up  imtil  recently  there  appeared  to  be 
fairly  general  agreement  that  the  most 
logical  way  to  deliver  Alaskan  natural 


gas  to  markets  in  the  lower  48  States 
would  be  via  Canada.  This  approach, 
for  which  applications  have  been  filed 
here  in  Washington,  and  in  Ottawa, 
would  permit  the  gas  to  enter  a  dlstribu- 
tioil  system  that  would  make  it  available 
throughout  the  coxmtry,  from  southern 
California  to  New  England. 

Ths  route,  which  is  being  proposed  by 
a  consortium  of  pipeline  companies  here 
and  in  Canada,  has  the  support  of  the 
Canadian  Government,  which  is  ready  to 
guarantee  uninterrupted  shipment  of 
U.S.  gas  to  U.S.  markets  via  Canada. 

Last  year,  at  the  time  we'^were  weigh- 
ing the  best  approach  to  delivering  Alas- 
kan oil  to  US.  markets,  Interior  Secre- 
tary Rogers  Morton  was  amcmg  key  offl- 
cials  who  expressed  support  for  shipping 
Alaskan  gas  via  Canada's  Mackenzie 
River  Valley.  Secretary  Morton,  on  sev- 
eral different  occtisions,  said  he  favored 
construction  of  the  line  which  would  run 
from  Alaska's  North  Slope  southeast- 
erly— picking  up  additional  gas  from 
Canada's  Mackenzie  Delta — and  then 
southward  through  the  Mackenzie  River 
Valley  to  Caroline,  tn  Alberta  Province. 
At  that  point  the  line  would  split  Into 
several  smaller  lines  providing  natursJ 
gas  from  Alaska  to  consumers  in  all  parts 
of  the  lower  48  States. 

While  Secretary  Morton,  whose  De- 
partment will  have  to  issue  permits  for 
the  proposed  pipeline  to  cross  U.S.  public 
lands,  htis  previously  gone  on  record  in 
support  of  this  route,  the  President's  Jan- 
uary energy  message  said: 

IntericH-  Secretary  Morton  expects  to  re- 
ceive two  competing  applications  for  the  gas 
pipeline  in  the  near  future,  one  proposing 
construction  across  Alaska  and  the  other 
proposing  construction  across  Canada.  I  have 
asked  the  Secretary  to  consider  these  pro- 
posals carefully  but  promptly  and  to  de- 
liver a  recommendation  to  me  as  soon  as 
possible. 

While  applications  have  already  been 
submitted  for  the  route  through  Canada, 
it  will  be  some  months  before  appllca- 
tiotis  are  submitted  for  the  competing 
approach.  This  approach,  briefly,  is  to 
ship  the  gas  via  pipeline  to  southern 
Alaska  where  it  would  be  liquefied  for 
tanker  shipment  to  the  west  coast.  Not 
only  would  this  delivery  system  mean 
higher  fuel  costs  for  consumers  and  cre- 
ate regional  supply  imbalances,  it  raises 
the  unfortunate  specter  of  natural  gas 
exports.  The  provisions  of  the  Alaskan 
Oil  Pipeline  Act  passed  this  year  in  no 
way  limit  the  export  of  Alaskan  natural 
gas.  It  is  obvious,  if  this  gas  is  liquefied 
for  tanker  shipment,  that  Japan  and  | 
other  energy-short  countries  would  be 
ready  to  pay  premium  prices  for  the  gas. 

Since  Secretary  Morton  had  made  his 
position  in  support  of  the  Iilackenzie 
Valley  route  clear  in  the  past,  I  and 
several  of  my  colleagues  felt  it  would  be 
appropriate — in  light  of  the  President's 
comments  in  his  energy  message — ^to  ask 
the  Secretary  to  reafiOrm  his  previously 
expressed  position  on  this  extremely  Im- 
portant issue. 

Thus,  earlior  this  month.  Senators 
Case.  Ourmr,  Long,  Mohsalx,  Pastobe, 
Taft  and  I  wrote  to  our  colleagues  asking 
them  to  join  us  in  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Morton  on  this  subject.  Our  purpose 
was  to  solicit  from  the  Secretary  the 
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necessary  reiteiaticm  of  his  position  on 
this  issue;  an  issue  which  is  so  impor- 
tant to  meeting  future  national  energy 
needs  on  an  orderly  and  logical  basis. 

That  letter  has  now  gone  to  Secretary 
Morton,  sigoed  not  only  by  the  7  of 
m  who  circulated  the  original  letter, 
but  by  another  18  Senators.  The  25  Sena- 
tors sending  the  letter  to  Secretary  Mor- 
ton represoat  both  parties  and  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

So  that  the  contents  of  this  letter  may 
be  generally  known,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  print  the  text  of  our  letter 
to  Secretary  Morton  and  the  full  list 
o(  si0:iatories  in  the  Ricord. 

nmere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  foUows: 

U.S.  I^NATK, 

Wathtagtoti,,  D.C.,  March  22.  1974. 

Hon.  ROGXU  MOKTON, 

Secretarj  of  the  Interior,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  t>.0. 

Dbab  Mb.  SacumuiT:  We/tf«  writing  in  ref- 
erence to  one  pmrt  at  the  President's  January 
energy  meaeage.  In  bis  rtlBcmwlon  of  the  nat- 
ural gas  reserves  In  Alaska  the  President 
said  he  has  asked  you  to  recommend  whether 
the  gas  pJfiellae  should  be  built  across  Can- 
ada or  across  Alaska. 

As  you  Icnow.  formal  appijnktions  have 
been  filed  here  in  Washington  uid  m  Ottawa 
for  the  necessary  pamtts  to  proceed  with 
the  gas  pipeline  from  Alaska,  through  Cana- 
da's MacKenale  VaUey  and  Into  the  lower 
48  states  where  all  parts  of  the  country 
would  have  fair  access  to  the  gas.  If  the 
trans-Canada  gas  pipeline  Is  constructed.  It 
can  carry  2  blUlon  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  understand  that 
an  altematlT*  route  is  being  considered 
which  would  Involve  shipping  the  gas  to 
southern  Alaska  where  It  would  be  Ilqiilfled 
for  tanker  ^ipment  to  the  West  Coast. 

We  strongly  believe  the  national  Interest 
requires  approval  of  the  trans-Canada  gas 
pipeline.  Citizens  In  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try will  have  fair  access  to  Alaskan  natural 
gas  If  the  MacKenzle  VaUey  route  is  se- 
lected. This  Is  consistent  with  responsible 
national  energy  policy  which  should  provide 
equitable  treatment  of  all  regions'  of  the 
country  in  sharing  energy  resouroee. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  broad  areas  oi  agreement 
during  the  debate  on  the  Alaskan  oU  p4>e- 
Une  WW  that  the  gas  pipeline  wooU  be 
buyt  Tia  Canada  to  enter  a  distribution  sys- 
tem which  would  make  the  natun^  gas  avaU- 
able  to  citizens  across  the  country  at  the  low- 
est posaible  cost.  Tou  acknowledged  this  point 
yourself  when  you  told  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  on  May  IS: 

"We  have  recognized  the  clear  ben^ts 
that  a  MacKenzle  VaUey  route  for  this  gas 
would  have.  .  ." 

That  same  month  you  were  quoted  as 
teUing  a  Texas  audience: 

"I  would  like  to  see  a  natural  gas  line 
buUt  through  Canada  to  our  Midwest  as  soon 
as  posaible." 

The  envlromDSDtal  impact  Btatement  on 
the  Alaskan  oU  pipeline  did  raise  the  possi- 
bility of  a  gas  line  through  Alaska.  However, 
the  impact  statemmt  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  "A  gas  pipeline  through  Canada  to 
the  Midwest  seems  to  be  much  more  feasi- 
ble." This  omduslon  was  baaed  on  strong 
evidence  that  an  Alaskan  gas  plpMlne  and 
Uqulllcatlan  would  pose  severe  environmental 
and  economic  problems. 

We  hope  stnoarely  that  your  position  In 
rapport  of  the  MacKenzle  Vall^  route  re- 
mams  the  same  as  It  was  In  the  past  and 


would  welcome  a  reaffirmation  of  your  previ- 
ously stated  position  on  this  issue. 
Thank  you  and  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 
Senators  Birch  Bayb,  Clifford  Case,  Rob- 
ert OrlffiD,  Russell  Long,  Walter  Mon- 
dale,  John  Pastore,  Robert  Taft,  J. 
Qlenn  Beall,  Howard  Cannon,  Dick 
Clark,  Carl  Curtis,  Thomas  Eagle- 
ton,  PhUlp  Hart,  Hutoert  Humphrey, 
Jacob  Javlts,  Thomas  Mclntyre,  Qeorge 
McOovem,  Claiborne  Pell,  Charles 
Percy,  William  Proxmire,  Abraham  Rlb- 
Icoff.  Hugh  Scott,  Robert  Stafford, 
Adlal  Stevenson,  and  Harrison  WU- 
llams. 


ETHICS  IN  POUncS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  need  for 
a  code  of  political  etliics  is  evident  due 
to  charges  and  countercharges  regarding 
the  morality  and  ethics  of  many  political 
personalities.  The  corruption  uncovered 
in  recent  campaigns,  and  the  resulting 
appearance  to  many  iodividuals  that 
politics  is  dirty  business  has  created 
a  low  regard  of  many  individuals  who  are 
associated  with  politics,  "piis  is  extreme- 
ly unfortunate,  because  most  individuals 
who  hold  political  office  at  every  level 
of  government  are  honest  and  dedicated 
public  servants.  Most  politicians  are  not 
scoundrels.  Most  politicians  do  not  en- 
gage in  political  graft.  Most  politicians 
care  for  the  good  of  this  country.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  questionable.  If  not 
patently  illegtd,  activities  of  a  few  poli- 
ticians, a  bad  nsone  has  been  given  to  a 
profession  that  should  be  second  only  to 
the  ministry  in  public  esteem. 

The  University  of  Utah  Is  most  for- 
tunate to  have  a  program  that  portrays 
a  favorable  image  of  politics.  This  is  the 
Hinckley  Institute  of  Politics.  The  in- 
stitute, founded  in  1965,  is  a  nonparti- 
san educational  organization  that  sup- 
plements existing  programs  in  political 
science,  history,  economice  and  law.  The 
institute  has  created  respect  for  politics 
and  politicians  among  students  and  the 
general  public.  It  has  inspired  students 
to  participate  actively  in  politics,  and 
has  encouraged  them  to  stand  for  public 
office. 

It  has  convinced  many  individuals 
from  all  walks  of  life  that  politics  is  an 
honorable  calling.  Many  individuals  who 
have  participated  in  the  institute  pro- 
gram have  held,  or  are  holding,  respon- 
sible positions  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment. Several  of  these  positions  have 
been  elective. 

I  have  personally  benefited  from  the 
service  of  several  interns  that  have  been 
provided  by  this  highly  successful  pro- 
gram. I  wish  to  commend  Dr.  J.  D.  Wil- 
liams, the  director  of  the  institute,  for 
his  dedicated  work  to  f  urttierance  of  the 
political  awareness  of  all  individuals  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  participate  in 
this  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hinckley  Institute 
of  Politics  has  recently  adopted  a  code 
of  political  ethics.  If  all  public  servants 
would  follow  this  code,  the  electoral 
process  would  be  strengthened  and  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  all  public  servants 
would  be  restored  to  their  rightful  posi- 


tion. I  commend  this  code  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  ask  that  aJ]  persons  who 
are  involved  in  politics  in  any  way  give 
careful  attention  to  the  content  of  this 
most  appropriate  code. 

Mr.  President  because  of  the  appli- 
cable nature  of  this  code  to  today's  po- 
litical problems,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  BkcoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CoDK  or  PouTicAi.  Xthics 


One  thing  more  In^wrtant  than  my  ovm 
election  to  offlce  is  ^e  right  of  the  people 
through  free  elections  to  choose  a  govern- 
ment acceptable  to  themselves.  Furthermore, 
I  clearly  understand  that  a  democracy  can- 
not function  without  poUtlcs  and  politicians. 
Thus  I  pledge  to  conduct  all  aspects  of  my 
campaign  in  a  manner  which  will  strengthen 
the  electoral  process  and  bring  honor  and 
dignity  to  the  practice  of  politics. 

1.  I  pledge  myself  to  become  responsibly 
informed  and  to  express  my  views  frankly, 
openly,  and  truthfiUly,  and  to  cooperate  with 
the  news  media  so  that  the  puUic  may  be 
fully  informed  as  to  my  positions.  I  respect 
the  voters'  right  to  know  my  stand  on  all 
the  public  issues  in  the  campaign. 

2.  I  wUl  not  IntentlonaUy  iblsrepresent  my 
opponent's  record  or  posltloa  on  the  Issues. 
If  I  inadvertently  make  false  cbargee,  prompt 
retraction  will  be  made. 

3.  I  will  deal  vigorously  with  the  public  Is- 
sues before  the  electorate  and  will  refrain 
from  discussing  the  race,  sex.  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  of  my  opponent.  I  will  refrain 
from  discussing  my  opponent's  personal  life 
exc^t  as  It  may  bear  dtrectty  on  his  or  her 
fitness  for  pubUc  offlce. 

4.  I  will  not  raise  new  charges  or  Issues 
during  the  last  forty-eight  hours  of  a  cam- 
paign which  could  have  be«n  aired  earlier 
when  my  opponent  would  have  had  time  to 
reply. 

5.  The  contributions,  in  cdsh  or  In  kind, 
the  contributors  and  expenditures  In  my 
campaign  wlU  be  fully  disclosed  so  that  vot- 
ers may  be  Informed  before  election  day  as 
to  the  sources  of  my  financial  support  and 
the  costs  of  my  own  campalga  (Including  my 
own  Investment) .  I  wUl  not  accept  contribu- 
tions of  any  kind  which  wUl  obligate  me  once 
in  offlce. 

6.  When  running  as  an  Incumbent,  I  shaU 
segregate  as  carefuUy  as  poaklble  my  offlcUl 
duties  from  my  campaign  activities,  and  not 
subsidize  the  latter  with  public  funds  in- 
tended for  the  former.  I  shaU  Hot  coerce  elec- 
tion help  or  campaign  contributions  for  my- 
self or  for  any  other  candidate  from  my  em- 
ployees or  from  suppliers  and  contractors. 

7.  I  will  not  permit  the  use  of  unlawful 
survelllanee  or  any  other  fortn  of  covert  In- 
telligence gathering  against  by  opponent. 

8.  I  pledge  myself  not  to  obstruct  my  op- 
ponent In  any  way  from  piwsentlng  his  or 
her  message  to  the  public.  Nor  will  I  ever 
engineer  negative  demonstratfons  In  my  own 
meetings  to  convey  the  falst  Impression  of 
harassment  by  my  opponent. 

9.  I  pledge  not  to  Interfere  in  the  nominat- 
ing process  and  primary  elections  of  another 
party. 

10.  I  accept  full  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  those  working  In  my  campaign,  and 
to  that  end  I  pledge  firm  action  against  any 
subordinate  who  violates  any  provision  of 
this  Code  or  the  laws  governing  elections. 

11.  I  pledge  that,  if  elected  I  will  (a)  con- 
duct my  responsibUIties  In  tnibUc  offlce  ta 
keeping  with  the  spirit  an<f  letter  of  this 
Code  of  Political  Ethics,  and  (b)  scrupulously 
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uphold  the  Constitutions  of  both  my  state 
and  nation. 


VIOLA-nONS  AND  "MISREPRESEN- 
TATIONS" STAIN  NUCLEAR  REC- 
ORD 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  nu- 
clear industry  is  not  only  failing  to  meet 
the  AEC's  quality  control  standards  for 
nuclear  powerplsmts,  but  industry  is 
committing  outright  violations  of  AEC 
safety  rules.  Resistance  to  safety  regula- 
tions is  so  strong  that  the  Industry  has 
lied  to  the  AEC  rather  than  comply  in 
several  instances. 

On  December  26,  1973,  the  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  Observer  revealed  in  an  article 
by  Wayne  Nicholas  that  back  in  June, 
AEC  inspectors  at  Duke  Power's  Oconee 
plant  foimd  37  rule  violations  which  were 
serious  enough  to  endanger  the  public  if 
they  had  gone  uncorrected;  these  are 
called  category  II  violations,  the  second 
most  serious  kind  which  can  occur. 

Duke  Power's  president,  Carl  Horn, 
was  called  to  Atlanta  to  meet  with  the 
AEC's  top  official  in  the  Southeast.  In 
Washington,  the  AEC's  deputy  director 
of  field  operations  said : 

Oconee's  management-systems  were  not 
functioning  In  the  way  Duke  represented 
them  to  us. 

In  May  1973,  the  AEC  had  to  fine  the 
Virginia  Electric  Power  Co.  $38,000  for 
a  host  of  violations  at  its  two  Surry  nu- 
clear powerplants,  including  failure  to 
report  unusual  safety-related  events  to 
the  AEC. 

"Misrepresentations"  by  Vepco  to  the 
AEC  were  reported  as  follows  in  the 
Charlotte,  Va.,  Dally  Progress,  July  12, 
1973: 

A  VEPCO  letter  of  December  14,  1973,  re- 
ported 100  circuit  breakers  checked  or  veri- 
fied. AEC  inspection  revealed  only  five 
checked  ...  A  VEPCO  letter  of  December  12. 
1972  reported  certain  valves  checked  and 
verified  operable.  AEC  inspection  found 
fewer  valves  checked  than  reported,  and  some 
inoperable.  A  VEPCO  letter  of  December  16, 
1972  declared  a  specific  engineering  study 
under  way.  AEC  inspection  revealed  that  the 
study  bad  not  been  initiated. 

There  were  several  additional  "mis- 
representations" listed.  A  real  whopper 
was  subsequently  revealed  when  the 
North  Anna  Environmental  Coalition 
discovered  ki  August  1973  that  Vepco 
had  faUed  to  inform  the  AEC  about  an 
earthquake  fault  directly  underneath  its 
Louisa  County  nuclear  powerplants.  The 
construction  of  nuclear  plants  on  top  of 
faults  is  an  undeniable  violation  of  AEC 
policy,  and  nuclear  utilities  all  over  the 
country  must  be  watching  to  see  if 
Vepco  gets  away  with  it. 

In  Michigan,  AEC  inspectors  discov- 
ered In  August  1973  that  operators  at  the 
Palisades  plant  of  Consumers  Power  had 
knowingly  released  higher  than  normal 
amounts  of  radioactive  Iodine  into  air 
and  water  without  informing  the  AEC; 
the  AEC  censured  the  company. 

The  record  of  nuclear  utilities  hardly 
inspires  confidence  in  their  determina- 
tion to  protect  the  human  race  from  the 
most  inherently  hazardous  technology 
ever  deployed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Daily  Prog- 


ress has  called  for  a  nuclear  power  mora- 
torium—July 12,  1973;  the  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  Observer  has  warned  that  it  is 
"necessary  to  question  the  haste  with 
which  the  country  is  rushing  into  nu- 
clear power," — December  27,  1973;  and 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  has  said  that: 

The  rush  to  buUd  nuclear  power  plants — 
has  already  produced  more  than  its  quota  of 
mistakes  and  potentially  dangerous  mal- 
functions. The  energy  crisis  must  not  be- 
come an  excuse  for  slopplness  and  Indiffer- 
ence to  public  safety  in  the  development  of 
nuclear  power  plants — ^Decemb»r  8,  1973. 


COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap-' 
plaud  the  Government's  decision  yester- 
day to  purchase  $45  million  of  beef  and 
contribute  it  to  the  commodity  distribli- 
tion  program.  Additional  protein  is 
needed  in  the  program,  and  I  know  that 
this  purchase  will  be  a  great  boon. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  to  benefit 
via  the  back  door  rather  than  from 
affirmative,  continuing  support  of  the 
program  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Re- 
search and  General  Legislation,  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee, is  currently  holding  hearings  on 
legislation  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 
S.  2871,  to  continue  the  program  of  Gov- 
ernment purchases  of  commodities  for 
dlstilbution  to  various  nutrition  assist- 
ance programs. 

In  a  statement  submitted  for  the  sub- 
committee hearing  record  today,  I 
pointed  out  the  vital  importance  of 
maintaining  the  commodity  distributicm 
program  administered  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  I  made 
several  recommendations  for  lmi>rove- 
ments  in  our  school  food  service  assist- 
ance programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  it  incomprehen- 
sible that  the  Department  is  considering 
plans  to  phase  out  the  commodity  distri- 
bution program.  Although  we  may  pres- 
ently be  without  the  food  surpluses  on 
which  the  program  was  begun,  the  nutri- 
tion of  our  people,  and  especially  that  of 
children  from  lower  Income  families, 
must  be  considered  to  be  a  high  priority. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STAXnCKNT  OP  SXNATOB  HXTBBT  H.  HVICFHBXT 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  expreas  my  full 
siq>port  to  S.  3871,  The  FamUy  Nutrition  Act 
of  1974,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1064.  I  believe  this  bm,  which  I  have 
Joined  in  q>onsoring,  can  help  address  urgent 
problems  in  maintaining  our  nutrition  pro- 
grams. 

8. 3871  would  extend,  on  a  permanent  baala, 
the  authority  of  the  Uj9.  Department  of 
Agrlcidture  to  purchase  conumodltles  on  the 
open  market  when  not  In  surplus.  FaUuie  to 
extend  this  authority — which  Is  scheduled 
to  expire  on  June  30,  1074 — would  poae  seri- 
ous problems  for  programs  which  rely  on 
t7J8J3.A.  commodities,  such  as  the  school 
lunch  program,  institutions,  supplemental 
feeding  for  women  and  children,  and  domes- 
tic disaster  relief. 


aerai 
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This  proposed  blU  will  directly  address  i 
crucial  need  of  oiu:  schools.  Institutions 
mothers  and  children,  and  Indian  reserva-| 
tlons.  Phasing  out  the  commodity  programs^ 
as  desired  by  the  Administration,  would  place 
a  major  hardship  on  those  least  able  to  afford 
it  and  would  represent  only  a  marginal  sav.i 
ing  to  the  PMeral  Oovemment. 

The  cost  to  the  schools  and  Institutions  Iq 
picking  up  these  programs  would  be  far  great-t 
er  than  that  presently  borne  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  under  existing  statutory  law, 
cause  of  the  ability  of  the  Ufl.D.A.  to  buy 
quantity. 

It  also  makes  a  little  sense  to  provide  funds 
to  an  organization  such  as  the  Red  Cross  to 
procure  and  keep  commodities  on  hand  fot 
disasters.  The  T7.SJ3.A.  has  greater  purchase 
ing  power  and  should  continue  to  make  it^ 
commodities  available  when  an  emergencV 
strikes.  1 

The  Administration's  opposition  to  conj 
tlnulng  the  commodity  purchases  has  beei^ 
stated  numerous  times.  Secretary  Butz  ha4 
indicated  that,  in  his  view,  these  programi 
shoTild  be  transferred  to  this  Department  o( 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  AsslBtant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Teutter.  In  a  Janu4 
ary  25,  1974  memo,  recommended  sharp  rej 
ductlons  and  "hopefully  a  phaseout"  of  all 
Oovemment  purchases.  [ 

TTie  Yeutter  memo  suggests  that  a  TJ3JD.A| 
preliminary  evaluation  Indicates  that  bene 
fits  to  producers  from  our  surplus  removal 
efforts  have  not  been  great.  There  Is  no  hln 
in  the  memo,  however,  as  to  what  would  hap 
pen  to  the  people  under  this  program.  Th( 
only  concern  Is  how  to  get  out  of  the  com 
modity  purchase  and  distribution  buslnessi 

This  attitude  reflects  a  near  obsession  on 
the  part  of  the  Administration  with  t\unlng 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Into  an  or* 
ganizatlon  concerned  only  with  commercial 
agriculture.  The  same  attitude  Is  reflected 
elsewhere  In  the  UJSD.A.'s  determination  to 
fight  the  establishment  of  a  government  hela 
grain  reserve  program  which  would  help  meet 
food  commodity  assistance  requirements.   I 

In  spite  of  this  attitude  and  the  preferj 
ence  expressed  in  the  Yeutter  memorandtun 
to  provlt'.e  funds  In  lieu  of  actual  commodU 
ties,  ths  TJ.S.DA.  Indicated  on  February  16, 
as  requl-ed  by  law,  that  in  the  current  flsc* 
year  It  would  provide  agricultural  commodl' 
ties  and  other  foods  exclusively  to  the  States  i 
for  school  service  programs. 

I  suggest  that  we  should  not  assume  thai: 
the  February  16  announcement  represents  1 1 
change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  Depart' > 
ment  of  Agricultiuv.  Congress  must  statu 
clearly  and  without  qualification  that  this  b  i 
an  Important  program  which  should  not  b^ 
allowed  to  die  because  surplus  commodltloi 
are  no  longer  available. 

The  need  for  a  firm  OongressloBAl  stand  oi 
this  issue  becomes  all  the  more  essentia 
when  we  confront  facts  of  declining  levelii 
of  commodities  distributed  to  the  States—' 
the  clearest  indicator  of  the  actual  pollq 
being  followed  by  the  Department  of  Agrl 
cultiue. 

In  fiscal  1078  the  Department  provided 
$70.8  mlUlon  In  cash  and  taoi  million  U 
commodities  to  the  States.  The  expectatloi: 
by  the  U.SX).A.  for  this  fleeal  year  Is  that  91 
percent  of  the  programmed  8818  million  wll 
be  provided  entirely  In  nonunoditlee 

However,  Bllnneeota  provides  a  case  It, 
point  where  this  expectatloD  Is  In  direct  con- 
filet  with  the  record  at  quantity  levels  a 
commodities  received. 

In  fiscal  1972  Minnesota  received  37.8  mU 
Hon  pounds  of  conunodltles  worth  87.8  mU- 
lion,  and  In  fiscal  year  1073  the  conunoditlei 
received  totaled  an  estimated  20.6  mlUloi 
pounds  W(»th  $6.6  mUllon  plus  $1.7  mlllloxi 
provided  In  cash  as  a  substitute  for  com- 
modules.  In  fiscal  year  1974,  my  state  eX' 
pects  to  receive  20J  mlUlon  poxmds  of  toon 
but  no  cash. 

Because  of  Inflation  and  the  policies  of  th( 
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AdminlBtntkm,  we  will  b«  receiving  much 
lea  In  total  than  Ust  year.  I  recommend 
that  'asx>Ji.  r»rtew  their  programming  tta 
flaoal  year  1974  on  a  priority  baaU  and  take 
atapa  to  make  certain  that  the  total  program 
la  not  cut  below  the  level  of  the  last  flscal 

In  addition,  I  believe  these  reduced  food 
quantlUea  point  out  the  need  for  an  escalator 
clauae  directed  toward  maintaining  a  rela- 
tively constant  qxiantlty  of  commodities,  and 
I  urge  the  Committee  to  consider  the  need 
for  such  a  provlaion. 

Two  provisions  of  8.  3871  merit  specific 
commendation.  One  would  Improve  PMeral 
aeslitanre  to  the  States  for  the  administra- 
tive costs  of  food  service  programs.  A  second 
provision  would  help  Indian  tribes  on  res- 
ervations obtain  crlticaUy  needed  food 
sasistanoe. 

Td  encourage  the  States  to  administer  the 
programs  more  efficiently,  federal  reimburse- 
ment to  the  states  for  aU  administrative  costs 
'  up  to  tayji  percent  Is  provided.  This  will 
enable  the  states  to  do  a  better  Job  in  certify- 
ing the  AllglbQlty  of  rectptonts. 

Tba  bHI  would  also  adapt  the  food  stamp 
program  to  the  Indian  reservation.  Under  the 
current  lagtalation.  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  the  authority  to  Implement  a  food 
stamp  pr«gram,  at  a  State's  request,  In  every 
political  subdivision  of  the  sUte.  BecsTise 
there  is  legal  authority  for  holding  that  the 
reservations  are  not  subdivisions  of  the  SUte, 
authority  to  provided  to  the  VSDJi..  under 
this  bill  to  enter  directly  into  agreements 
with  tribal  governments  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  food  stamp  program.  The  Federal 
Oovemment  would  also  pay  100  percent  of 
the  administrative  costs  attributable  to  the 
reservattana. 

The  provisions  with  regard  to  Indian  res- 
ervations and  tribal  governments  take  ocg- 
nlaanoe  of  the  legal  realities,  and  they  offer 
several  options  In  terms  at  establishing  sound 
food  stamp  programa  whtdi  are  needed. 

ICr.  Chalrinan.  In  addition  to  my  legisla- 
tive recommendation  on  wt^twt^iiitng  a  con- 
stant quantity  of  commodities  for  distribu- 
tion, I  would  suggest  one  further  provision 
to  assist  the  children  of  "near-poor"  families. 

I  believe  the  Ooounlttee  should  consider 
making  permanent  the  action  taken  last  year 
to  eirtend  the  Income  eligibility  for  the  re- 
duced priced  lunch  program  to  school  chil- 
dren up  to  78  percent  Above  the  poverty 
guideline. 

We  have  evidence  that  Increasing  numbers 
of.  young  people  are  <ta«9plng  out  of  the 
program,  and  It  to  believed  that  many  of  these 
fall  Just  above  the  poverty  Incone  guideline. 
Making  this  provision  permanent  will  urge 
moee  schools  to  take  the  neceseary  steps  to 
initiate  the  reduced  price  program  and  en- 
ooorege  many  student*  to  remain  In  the 
lunch  program  who  would  otherwise  drop  out 

Tb»  Committee  should  also  take  note  of 
three  further  problems  which  this  biu  does 
not  preeently  addreas. 

nret.  the  sohool  breakfast  and  suzomer 
feeding  programs  are  scheduled  to  eiplra  on 
June  SO,  1876,  and  It  would  be  advisable  to 
give  eariy  coauidsratlon  to  extending  the  au- 
thorlBatloas  tor  thsae  programs. 

Second,  a  raeent  survey  clearly  Indicates 
the  need  for  addlttnnal  food  service  eqn^)- 
ment.  To  addreas  thla  need.  I  btileve  the  au- 
thoilsatlon  levM  tfiould  be  Increaaed  to  940 
mUUon.  rather  than  permit  a  reversion  to  the 
permanent  level  of  930  million. 

Third,  we  need  to  numltor  closely  the  Im- 
plementatloa  of  the  qieclal  milk  program. 

Congress  last  fall  changed  the  eligibility 
for  participation  in  the  special  milk  program 
aa  follows:  "Any  school  or  non-profit  child 
care  Institution  shall  receive  the  ^>ecial  milk 
program  upon  thetar  request.  Children  that 
qualify  for  free  lunches  under  guidelines  set 
forth  by  The  Secretary  shaU  also  be  eligible 
for  ftee  milk." 


To  date,  the  U.SJ3.A.  has  not  changed  Its 
regiilations  In  any  way  to  reflect  this  change 
in  the  law.  I  call  on  the  Department  to 
explain  why  this  section  has  not  been  Im- 
plemented, and  to  set  forth  a  timetable  to 
move  ahead  on  implementation. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Tirge  that 
consideration  of  the  Family  Nutrition  Act  of 
1974  be  expedited  and  that  Congressional 
enactment  of  this  highly  Important  legisla- 
tion be  accomplished  without  delay. 

The  school  lunch  program  has  already  suf- 
fered because  of  rising  prices  and  Admin- 
istration policies.  An  estimated  half  million 
participants  have  been  lost  from  the  school 
lunch  program  during  the  past  year.  We  do 
not  want  to  see  the  commodity  program 
phased  out  with  school  luoch  and  the  re- 
maining feeding  programs  moved  over  to 
H.E.W. 

Adequate  nutrition  for  our  people  and 
especially  the  children  of  lower-Income 
families  remains  a  priority  need,  and  it  Is 
a  responsibility  that  we  cannot  shirk.  This 
program  Is  a  small  price  to  pay  to  ensure 
that  we  meet  this  responsltalllty.  I  strongly 
recommend  favorable  action  on  S.  2871  to 
extend  the  Commodity  Distribution  Program. 


THE  CONTINUING  WAR 
IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  testimony  I  gave 
on  March  19  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  the  continuing 
U.S.  involvement  in  Indochina  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  am  honored  to  Join  a 
number  of  other  Senators,  Including  Sen- 
ators Kenhsot.  Cranston,  and  Abottrkzk, 
In  expressing  my  opposition  to  raising  the 
authorization  celling  for  military  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  by  $474  mSllon. 

Ibere  being  no  objection,  the  testl- 
jumy  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Opposrrrow  fob  MnjTART  Am  to  South 

ViETNAK 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  12  yesrs  of  an  Amer- 
ican war  in  Southeast  Asla-~followed  by  a 
year  of  a  "peace"  that  has  been  more  the 
exception  than  the  rule — It  la  time  for  Con- 
gress to  make  a  comprehensive  re -assessment 
of  the  continued  TJ.8.  Involvement  In  South- 
east Asia.  More  than  a  year  has  passed  since 
the  signing  of  the  Parts  treaty,  yet  the  re- 
ports from  Vietnam  by  American  civilians, 
reporters.  Congressmen,  and  military  person- 
nel lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  true 
withdrawal  has  been  the  withdrawal  of  com- 
bat troops.  The  American  numey,  the  Amer- 
ican equipment — end  perhapt,  at  times,  the 
American  direction  still  remain. 

And  that  is  not  the  intent  of  Congress  or 
the  American  people. 

There  have  been  disturbing  reports  that 
U.S.  liaison  officers  continue  to  give  tactical 
and  strategic  advice  to  the  Sooth  Vietnamese 
military,  at  least  occasionally  violating  toe 
Parts  agreements. 

Laat  Wednesday,  EUsabeth  Becker,  of  the 
Washington  Post,  reported  that  Major  Law- 
rsnoe  W.  Ondecker  was  actively  directing 
combat  activities  near  Kampot,  Cambodia, 
The  U.S.  embassy  in  Phnom  Penh  has  re- 
peatedly denied  that  Americans  are  still  giv- 
ing military  advice,  and  U.S.  law  spedflcaUy 
prohibits  direct  military  Involvement.  De- 
spite all  of  this,  substantial  evidence  exists 
that  this  country  still  is  Involved  in  almost 
every  phase  of  the  continuing  war  in  South- 
east Asia. 

According  to  the  Post  rei>ort,  Major  On- 
decker was  flown  into  Cambodia  to  supervise 
the  defense  of  Kampot,  now  under  heavy 
attack  by  rebel  troops.  Ondecker  reportedly 
advised  Cambodian  officers  in  mounting  a 


counter-attack  and  ordered  several  more 
helicopter  gunshlps  for  Infantry  support 
through  the  U.S.  embassy.  More  Infantry- 
men were  brought  in,  and  "the  top  command 
was  replaced  within  24  hours."  If  Major  On- 
decker did  Indeed  perform  those  activities  as 
reported,  he  broke  five  separate  federal 
statutes. 

This  story  generated  an  itngry  response 
from  the  U.S.  embassy.  The  result:  Congress 
Is  left  with  conflicting  reports  and  little  hard 
information.  But  more  than  Information  and 
credibility  are  at  stake  here.  The  real  ques- 
tion Is  whether  or  not  the  law  Is  being  broken 
whether  or  not  the  Administration  is  ignor- 
ing the  clear  Intent  of  Congress,  whether  or 
not  we  find  ourselves  sUpplag  farther  and 
farther  back  Into  the  morassbf  military  In- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia.  We  cannot  seri- 
ously consider  raising  the  military  authoriza- 
tion for  Vietnam  when  we  suspect  such  con- 
scious violations  of  the  law. 

I  hope  the  Armed  Services  Committee  can 
help  us  find  out  what  Is  happening.  There  are 
BO  many  examples  of  U.S.  support  in  South- 
east Asia  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  where 
the  Investigative  and  legislative  effort  should 
concentrate.  However,  there  la  one  doc\mient 
which  contains  a  basic  statement,  the  Paris 
agreement  itself. 

Article  4  of  that  agreement  reads:  '"The 
U.S.  will  not  continue  its  military  involve- 
ment or  Intervene  In  the  internal  affairs  of 
South  Vietnam."  Article  5  declares  that: 
"Within  60  days  of  the  signing  of  this  agree- 
ment, there  will  be  a  total  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam  of  troops,  military  advisors, 
and  military  personnel." 

Of  course,  there  have  been  significant  vio- 
lations of  the  Paris  agreements  by  both  sides. 
However,  that  Is  no  Justification  for  this 
country  to  continue  military  Support  of  that 
aggression.  There  are  indications  that  for- 
eign aid  to  Hanoi  has  been  cut  significantly — 
even  m  1972,  it  amounted  to  only  one-third 
of  our  aid  to  Saigon. 

Despite  the  intent  of  the  treaty  to  end  aU 
military  Involvement,  the  total  cost  for  mili- 
tary aid  to  South  Vietnam  this  year  alone 
Is  SI. 126  million,  and  the  PentSgon  has  asked 
Congress  for  a  supplemental  increase  cA  $1.46 
billion  for  now  and  next  yea^.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  when  aid  to  CSmbodia  is  in- 
cluded, the  total  is  $2.3  blllloji  for  FT  1974 
with  a  projected  increase  to  $2.7  billion  In 
FY  1975.  In  fact,  we  still  are  spending  three 
times  as  much  for  military  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  as  for  economic  aid. 
Our  Involvement  also  Includes  CIA  per- 
sonnel, civilians  employed  by  American  de- 
fense contractors,  and  the  many  others  who 
advise  and  work  with  the  army  of  South 
Vietnam — the  fourth  largest  army  In  the 
world.  Some  are  necessary,  but  why  must 
there  be  so  many  at  such  a  great  cost? 

A  recent  New  Tork  Times  article  describes 
in  detail  how  thousands  of  Amnlcan  per- 
sonnel fit  into  the  war  effort  through  the 
supply,  transportation,  and  InteUlgence  sys- 
tems. They  build  and  repair  jet  engines,  in- 
spect and  maintain  trucks  and  machinery. 
They  evaluate  the  rates  of  aamimltlon  ex- 
penditure. And,  they  often  gl«  advice — offi- 
cially and  Informally,  mllit^  and  non- 
mllltary. 

Military  aid  also  U  (diannelled  to  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  through  a  nimiber 
of  unofficial  devices.  For  example,  there  are 
reports  of  manipulation  of  FDod  for  Peace 
funds. 

Under  one  of  the  provislcms  of  tliat  pro- 
gram, the  UJ3.  sells  commodities  for  South 
Vietnamese  plasters  and  then  gives  the  money 
to  the  government  to  spend  for  military  pur« 
poses.  This  Is  an  obvious  loophole  for  mili- 
tary aid.  Kstlmatee  of  the  PVP  funds  that 
support  the  armed  forces  of  Saigon  and  Cam- 
bodia range  up  to  $300  million.  By  the  most 
recent  report,  80%  of  the  proeeeds  m  Cam- 
bodia pay  for  soldier  salaries.  South  Vietnam 
will  use  all  the  money  from  ipie  sale  of  its 
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UB.  rice  to  pay  for  government  programs 
Includmg  the  military  program.  As  one  di- 
rector of  CAKE  said.  "The  entire  thing  is 
little  more  than  a  way  of  getting  around  the 
Congressional  mandate  against  using  the 
American  money  in  the  war  effort  there." 
Moreover,  while  we  feed  soldiers  in  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia,  CARE  estimates  that  UJB.  aid 
to  hungry  children  In  other  countries  has 
actually  declined. 

As  a  menvber  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  which  has  jvirisdlctlon  over  this 
program,  I  am  particularly  concerned  over  its 
abuse — especially  since  South  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  are  the  only  countries  receiving 
these  kinds  of  funds.  Of  course,  the  UB.  has 
officially  ceased  Its  direct  military  interven- 
tion in  South  Vietnam,  and  as  President 
Nixon's  1974  budget  states:  "In  keeping  with 
the  articles  of  the  cease  fire  agreement,  AID 
has  terminated  its  assistance  to  the  National 
Police  and  to  the  Vietnamese  Corrections 
System." 

But  tmder  the  new  classifications  of  "Pub- 
lic Works,"  "Public  Administration,"  and 
"Technical  Support,"  $15.2  million  la  being 
spent  for  police  computer  training,  direct 
police  training,  police  teleoommxmications, 
public  safety,  national  police' support,  and 
corrections  system  support.  Moreover,  ex- 
haustive Senate  committee  hearings,  testi- 
mony of  U.S.  investigative  teams,  former  T3S. 
Intelligence  personnel,  former  prisoners, 
Quaker  medical  staff,  aoid  Vietnamese  politi- 
cal reform  groups  all  have  documented  inci- 
dents of  torture  and  deprivation  of  civil 
rights  in  Vietnamese  prisons  and  police 
stations. 

The  South  Vietnamese  government  has 
denied  the  widespread  use  of  torture,  and 
It  even  says  that  no  one  who  is  a  non-violent, 
non-Communist  dissenter  is  ever  arrested 
for  merely  expressing  a  different  point  of 
view.  But  the  estimates  of  political  prisoners 
range  from  the  35,000  people  that  the  State 
Department  classifies  as  "civilian  detainees" 
to  200,000 — the  figure  suggested  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  Reform  the  Prison  System  in  Sai- 
gon. Hundreds  of  these  prisoners  have  never 
been  tried  in  a  court  of  law  nor  allowed 
any  legal  representation.  Night  raids  by  se- 
curity police  and  torture  at  interrogation 
centers  seem  to  be  a  rule  of  operation.  Many 
people  have  charged  that  political  prisoners 
are  reclassified  as  common  criminals  to  "jus- 
tify" imprisonment. 

VThy,  then,  do  we  continue  to  pour  dollars 
and  armaments  into  South  Vietnam?  Why 
do  we  continue  support  of  a  regime  charged 
with  such  repression?  Why  are  we  once  again 
putting  our  own  credibility  and  reputation 
on  the  ime  In  the  face  of  legislation  and  in- 
ternational agreements  to  the  contrary? 

This  country's  relationship  with  South 
Vietnam  must  begin  to  change.  The  Issue 
before  us  Is  not  one  of  national  defense  or 
security.  The  request  for  the  supplemental 
authorization  is  an  attempt  to  negate  Con- 
gress' efforts  to  cut  back  military  aid  to  the 
Tbleu  regime.  The  continued  support  of  his 
regime,  at  the  old  level.  Is  simply  a  blank 
check  for  further  abuses.  An  editorial  from 
the  Des  Moines  Register  refers  to  XiS.  in- 
volvement as  "mterference"  and  cites  the 
fact  that  "the  U.S.  provides  80  per  cent  of 
the  swollen  budget  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam.  All  but  1  per  cent 
of  this  aid  is  for  military  and  police  pur- 
poses." 

We  have  a  chance  now  to  again  consider 
aid  to  Indochina.  Congress  should  not  reverse 
a  policy  decision  to  reduce  military  aid  and 
put  off  once  again  the  c^portimity  to  initiate 
a  real  change  in  UjS.  policy  In  Indochina. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  playing  a  dangeroiis 
and  expensive  waiting  game.  There  Is  no 
point  in  pretending  that  Vietnam  is  no 
longer  oiir  problem.  We  helped  create  the 
present  situation.  Our  dollars  continue  to 
help  imprison,  bomb,  and  dislocate  human 
beings.  Just  as  they  did  for  12  years  before. 


But  what  is  missing  now  is  the  support  and 
will  of  the  American  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

TO  INDEMNIFY  POULTRY 
PRODUCERS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day of  last  week,  two  poultry  producers 
in  my  State  were  ordered  to  cease  opera- 
tions and  several  others  were  on  the 
brink  of  being  so  ordered,  because  an 
unacceptable  level  of  a  toxic  chemical 
was  found  to  be  contained  in  several 
hundred  thousand  chickens.  This  chem- 
ical, Dieldrin,  is  contained  in  poultry 
feed  purchased  by  these  poultry  pro- 
ducers from  many  sources,  and  the  Gtov- 
emment  is  convinced  the  particular 
batch  of  feed  fed  the  affected  poultry 
caused  this  excess  concentration  of  Diel- 
drin in  the  poultry. 

The  affected  poultry  producers  imme- 
diately contacted  Mississippi's  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  who  in  turn  con- 
tacted Members  of  our  congressional 
delegation  seeking  a  meeting  that  same 
week  with  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  here  in  Washington  to 
see  what  could  be  done  about  this  prob- 
lem. This  meeting  was  held  on  last  Fri- 
day. 

Mr.  President,  almost  immediately 
teams  of  Government  officials  visited  the 
poultry  farms  affected  in  my  State  to 
confer  with  the  producers  and  to  take 
action  to  assure  that  no  chickens  con- 
taining this  chemical  would  be  mar- 
keted and  possibly  adversely  affect  the 
consuming  public. 

On  yesterday,  I  cosponsored  a  bill  to 
indemnify  poultry  and  egg  producers 
and  processors  who  must  remove  their 
products  from  the  market  due  to  these 
products  containing  toe  much  toxic 
matter. 

As  you  know,  this  type  of  legislation 
is  not  unique,  but  rather  is  utilized  often 
when  catastrophes  occur  to  our  pro- 
ducers of  food  products.  Mr.  President, 
through  no  fault  on  the  part  of  these 
affected  producers  millions  of  chickens 
will  be  destroyed.  Huge  sums  of  money 
will  be  lost  by  the  producers,  Jobs  will 
be  affected  and  generally  the  economy 
will  suffer  if  these  losses  must  be  sus- 
tained totally  by  these  producers. 

The  bill  does  not  seek  to  Indemnify 
those  who  fall  to  abide  by  Department 
of  Agriculture  regulations.  It  is  to  help 
only  the  innocent  producer. 

Mr.  President,  the  extent  of  our  prob- 
lem is  not  presently  known,  but  at  tills 
moment  Government  personnel  are 
utilizing  their  laboratories  in  Mississippi 
to  ascertain  just  how  serious  it  Is.  For- 
tunately, none  of  this  poultry  reached 
the  market  and  none  wlU,  so  there  is 
absolutely  no  danger  to  the  health  of 
the  public. 

Millions  of  chickens  are  produced  an- 
nually in  Bilisslssippi,  and  billions  from 
aU  States  are  consumed  annually  by  the 
public.  To  keep  prices  of  these  products 
stable,  the  producers  must  know  that 
they  can  invest  millions  of  dollars  in 
producing  poultry  to  feed  America  and 
still  be  protected  if  they  are.  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  required  to  destroy 
poultry  which  are  contaminated. 


The  Federal  Government  has  done  an 
outstanding  Job  in  handling  this  unfor- 
tunate matter,  and  the  poultry  pro- 
ducers have  cooperated  every  step  of 
the  way.  It  would  mean  financial  ruin 
to  the  affected  producers  if  they  are  not 
indemnified,  and  will  seriously  under- 
mine the  entire  poultry  industry  in 
Mississippi  and  possibly  a  great  part 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  can  quickly 
pass  this  legislation  and  thereby  pre- 
vent unnecessary  losses  to  these  pro- 
ducers. 


HARD  CHOICES  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
HEALTH  INSURANCE  DEBATE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  March  25 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Maine, 
Senator  Muskie,  delivered  the  kesmote 
address  to  the  New  England  Hospital 
Assembly  in  Boston,  Mass.  Senator 
MtrsKiE's  address  discussed  four  areas  in 
which  difficult  choices  will  be  posed  in 
the  debate  on  national  health  insurance. 

Senator  Muskie  suggested  that  com- 
prehensive health  coverage  for  all  Amer- 
icans will  only  be  possible  if  we  msJie  a 
commitment  to  devote  additional  na- 
tional resources  to  health.  He  suggested 
that  the  financing  system  for  national 
health  insurance  must  be  one  which 
distributes  costs  equitably  among  the 
population,  relying  primarily  upon  the 
tax  s3^tem.  He  called  for  new  systems  of 
reimbursing  health  providers,  such  as 
prospective  budgeting.  And  he  pointed 
out  that  we  must  begin  today  to  Improve 
our  health  delivery  system  to  meet  in- 
cresised  demand  under  national  health 
insurance. 

Senator  Muskie's  address  provides  a 
thoughtful  framework  for  anidysis  of 
national  health  insurance  proposals.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Keynote   Address   bt   Senatob   EbMirNs   S. 
Muskie 
I  hope  to  point  out  today  some  of  the  hard 
choices  that  face  us  in  fashioning  national 
health  policy.  That  policy  will  be  shaped  in 
large  part  by  the  debate  on  national  health 
Insurance.  It  is  in  that  debate  that  the  hard- 
est choices  will  be  presented. 
I 

The  ultimate  goal  of  national  health  policy 
should  be  to  provide  every  American,  regard- 
less of  geographic  location  or  socio-economic 
status,  with  access  to  quality,  comprehensive 
health  care.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go  to 
achieve  that  goal.  Our  system  is  a  success  in 
many  respects: 

The  medical  professions  have  made  great 
progress  toward  preventing  and  treating  ill- 
ness, injury,  and  dlsahlllty. 

Those  who  administer  and  support  otu* 
health  care  system — health  providers  such  as 
yourselves,  and  those  In  research,  health 
financing,  and  Oovemment — have  shown 
initiative  and  dedication  in  giving  good 
health  care  to  Americans. 

Many  Americans,  as  a  result,  receive  excel- 
lent health  care,  at  a  cost  they  can  afford 
to  pay.  But  too  many  Americans  do  not 
share  that  opportimity. 

Too  many  Americans  find  that  their  pri- 
vate or  Oovemment  health  Insurance  does 
not  cover  some  or  all  of  their  health  bills — 
and  as  a  result  they  suffer  financial  disaster 
or — In  some  cases — do  without  needed  care. 
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Too  many  Americana  are  rebellliig  at  the 
long-term  inflation  In  bealtb  care  costs, 
which  our  present  system  seems  unable  to 
c«xitrol  without  causing  Inequities  and  dis- 
locations. 

And  too  many  Americans  find  that,  even 
when  they  can  afford  It,  good  health  care 
Is  not  available — beoause  most  communities 
do  not  have  enough  of  the  right  kinds  of 
doctors  or  other  health  personnel:  or  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  adequate  hospitals 
or  other  healkh  facilities:  or  because  the 
fragmMitatton  of  the  health  delivery  system 
makes  it  too  inefficient  and  complicated  to 
pityride  complete  care. 

T%e«e  problems  of  paying  for  peraonaX 
health,  MZb.  oontroUitg  health  coats,  and  im- 
proving our  heatth  Aelivery  system  can  only 
.be  30lt>ed  adeqMateiy  by  a  system  of  national 
health  tnauranee. 

It  Is  gratifying  that  the  need  for  national 
health  insura&oe  is  no  longer  in  dispute.  The 
public,  health  professionals,  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  CoDgrees  all  agree  that  national 
healtti  insurance  is  a  top  priority  for  Amer- 
ica. But  there  is  little  agreement  on  the 
fonn  that  national  health  Insurance  should 


We  win  go  through  a  lengthy,  spirited,  and 
oomplez  debate  before  national  health  insur- 
ance beeofnes  »  reality.  And  this  debate  will 
pneent  a  aeries  of  hard  choices  about  na- 
tional health  policy: 

Choices  of  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  health 
cost  coverage  to  Include  in  national  health 
insurance; 

Choices  of  the  mechanisms  we  use  for  fl- 
nancisg  thoae  costs; 

Choices  about  how  to  control  health  costs; 
and 

Choices  about  how  to  develop  a  health  de- 
livery system  adequate  to  our  needs. 
n 

The  choices  most  familiar  to  most  Amerl- 
oans  ooDoem  the  beaeSta  to  be  covered  by 
natlooal  health  Insurance.  Fw  the  most  vis- 
ible failure  of  our  present  system  Is  Ite  inade- 
quate protection  against  health  costs. 

Over  thzee-foiuths  of  Amerloani  now  have 
private  health  taisuranoe.  About  twenty-three 
million  of  the  dderly  have  medicare  cover- 
age. And  about  twenty-seven  million  low- 
income  Individuals  receive  protection  under 


But  some  Americans  have  no  protection  at 
all.  for  even  the  most  basic  kinds  of  care: 
thirty-eight  mUllon  Americans  under  age  65 
have  no  protection  against  hospital  costs,  and 
forty-three  million  have  no  insurance  for 
medical  care  costs.  Nattonal  heatth  insurance 
should  at  least  prooMe  coverage  for  those 
who  now  laek  it  completely. 

A  second  standard  for  fudging  national 
health  insurance  coverage  to  the  kinds  of 
health  services  covered,  and  the  amount  of 
coverage  for  each  service. 

liost  insurance  now  provides  little  or  no 
coverage,  for  instance,  for  dental  care,  drugs, 
nuxatng  services,  home  health,  and  other 
types  of  out-of -hospital  care.  It  is  no  secret 
that  services  which  contribute  to  early  detec- 
tion and  treatment  of  illness,  and  avoid 
costly  hoqpitallsation,  can  lead  to  better 
health  at  lower  cost  but  are  usually  not  cov- 
ered, and  patients  thus  do  not  receive  these 
kinds  of  care.  So  to  provide  the  full  range  of 
health  services  Americans  need.  tuitUmal 
health  inturance  thoniUL  include  comprehen- 
si»e  benefits  for  oatastrophUs  preventive, 
nursing,  home  health,  and  other  out-patient 
care,  in  addition  to  adequate  hospitalization 
and  medical  coverage. 

Tb  epply  these  standards  to  the  benefit 
coverage,  however,  presents  the  first  hard 
choice  about  nattonal  health  policy:  the  ex- 
tent to  which  we  are  willing  to  devote  addi- 
tional naUonal  reeourees  to  provide  increased 
coverage  where  it  is  needed. 

We  now  qMmd  7.7%  of  our  gross  national 
product  on  health.  But  that  proportion  must 


rise  if  we  are  to  provide  adequate  coverage 
of  health  costs  under  national  health  Insur- 
ance. 

Fart  of  the  Increase  would  be  needed  to 
eiq;>and  health  services,  to  meet  the  extra 
demand  national  health  Insurance  would 
generate.  And  part  of  the  increase  would  be 
needed  for  the  cost  of  e^^anded  coverage  It- 
self. Some  of  It  could  be  offset  by  cost  con- 
trol measures  Included  lA  a  national  health 
insurance  system.  But  the  net  Increase  must 
be  met  by  increasing  otir  national  health 
budget. 

Making  that  commitment  to  an  increased 
national  health  budget  will  be  a  dlfHcult  but 
necessary  choice  to  make  If  we  are  truly  to 
provide  all  Americans  with  comprehen- Ive 
coverage  of  health  care  costs. 
m 

National  health  Insurance  must  Include 
not  only  Increased  health  coverage,  but  also 
reform  of  health  financing.  As  health  pro- 
viders, you  are  all  too  familiar  with  the 
present  financing  system— dominated  by  the 
complicated  and  overlapping  structure  of 
"Third  party  payments":  some  provided  by 
the  Government,  some  by  private  companies; 
each  with  their  own '•set  of  forms  to  fill  out, 
and  each  with  their  own  jegulatlons  to  meet. 
Streamlining  that  system  must  be  one  goal 
of  National  Health  Insurance,  to  lessen  the 
bureaucratic  burden  on  p»tlent  and  provider 
alike. 

Another  goal,  however,  ts  fo  insure  that  the 
financing  system  for  naUonal  health  insur- 
ance distributes  the  burden  of  health  care 
coats  equitably. 

Each  of  the  80  billion  dollars  we  spent  on 
personal  health  care  In  tscal  year  1973,  for 
Instance,  came  originally  from  the  private 
resources  of  the  American  people — $30  bil- 
lion, or  38  per  cent,  from  Federal,  State,  and 
local  taxes  channeled  through  government 
programs;  $21  billion,  or  26  per  cent,  from 
Insurance  premiums  paid  out  In  beneflts  by 
private  companies;  and  $28  billion,  or  35 
per  cent.  In  direct  payments  by  Individuals. 

Each  of  these  sources  or  funds — ^the  gov- 
ernment, private  insurance,  and  direct  pay- 
ments— distributes  health  costs  differently 
among  the  population.  The  burden  of  gov- 
ernment taxes,  of  course.  Is  spread  among 
moet  citizens  based  roughly  on  Income — 
more  or  less  progressively  and  equitably. 
Insurance  premiums  spread  health  oare  costs 
equally  among  those  who  pay  premiums  to 
each  Insurance  plan.  And  direct  pajrments 
are  assessed  solely  on  the  basis  of  ccmsump- 
tlon  of  health  care — in  otiier  words,  the  con- 
siimer  pays  all  of  these  charges,  but  only 
when  sick  or  injured.  Direct  payments  thus 
can  Impose  the  moet  Inequitable  burdens  on 
patients. 

Each  pr(^>06al  for  national  health  in- 
surance uses  a  different  combination  of  these 
sources  to  finance  health  coverage.  And  for 
health  care  available  today,  each  of  the  pro- 
posals would  change  the  existing  distribu- 
tion of  health  costs  among  the  financing 
sources. 

Changing  the  proportion  of  costs  paid  by 
direct  payments,  insurance  premiums,  and 
tax  revenues  presents  the  secoTid  set  of  dif- 
ficult Choices  in  the  national  health  insur- 
anoedebate. 

I  had  the  opporttuilty  to  study  some  of 
these  choices  when  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Health  of  the  Elderly,  which  I  Chair,  held 
hearings  this  month  of  the  effect  of  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  on  health  programs  for 
the  elderly.  The  administration  plan — known 
as  "CHIP,"  for  Comprehensive  Health  Insur- 
ance Program — does  Inclvde  some  increased 
beneflts  for  the  elderly,  auch  as  coverage  of 
catastrophic  costs  and  out-of-hospltal  pre- 
scription drugs  beyond  a  >50  deductible.  But 
"CHIP"  would  actually  increase  the  out-of- 
pooket  costs  for  most  of  the  elderly,  by  rais- 
ing deductibles  and  coinsurance  for  hospital 
stays  of  leas  than  sixty  days. 


The  net  result  for  the  elderly  under  "CHIP" 
Is  an  unwise  trade-off — the  increased  benefits 
for  the  aged  who  get  catastrophic  and  drug 
coverage  would  t>e  financed  in  part  from  in- 
creased direct  payments  by  the  aged  for 
ho^)ltal  stays.  Thvis,  soiae  of  the  burden 
of  financing  expanded  coverage  would  be 
placed  on  those  who  can  Ul  afford  it. 

This  trade-off  represents  exactly  the  wrong 
approach,  I  believe,  to  the  choices  about  fi- 
nancing presented  in  the  national  health 
insurance  debate. 

The  Nation  has  a  responsibility  to  provide 
good  health  care  to  all  Americans,  regardless 
of  need.  Ova  responsibility  Includes  an 
equitable  financing  system  for  that  care.  And 
an  equitable  financing  syetem  must  rely  pri- 
marily on  the  tax  system. 

Increasing  the  C3toverament's  share  of 
Health  Care  expenditures  will  be  a  difficult 
choice  to  make,  but  one  I  believe  essential 
to  ensure  fadr  distributlcfei  of  health  costs 
among  the  population. 

IV 

I  know  that  this  audience  has  strong  views 
on  a  third  set  of  choices  in  the  National 
Health  Insurance  Debate:  controlling  health 
costs. 

Cost  control  in  the  liealth  Industry  Is 
made  esf>eclally  difficult  tQr  the  structure  of 
the  financing  system,  with  its  reliance  on 
third-party  payments.  Such  a  large  portion 
of  charges  are  relmbiu-sed  on  the  basis  of 
actual  cost  by  these  third  parties  (and  not  by 
the  patient  directly)  that  normal  "Free 
Market"  forces  provide  no  effective  restraint 
on  cost  Increases.  And  tbe  resulting  Infla- 
tion has  been  met  with  heavyhanded  direct 
federal  controls. 

Throughout  the  period  of  controls,  hos- 
pitals and  the  entire  healt|i  industry  have  in 
general  taken  a  responsible  attitude  toward 
controlling  costs.  The  rat^  of  hospital  price 
Increases,  while  still  higbi,  has  steadily  de- 
clined over  the  past  five  ye$rs,  to  a  rate  of  un- 
der 10%  last  year.  Hospital  administrators 
from  Maine  and  elsewhere  have  written  me 
about  their  sincere  concam  for  controlling 
inflation  In  their  Industry  as  well  as  in 
others. 

At  the  same  time,  yotu?  objections  to  the 
current  economic  stabilisation  program  as 
applied  to  the  health  industry  have  been 
heard  loud  and  clear  In  Washington.  And 
you  have  made  evident  your  opposition  to 
the  administration's  prc^josal  to  single  out 
the  health  Industry  for  continuation  of  con- 
trols beyond  April  30,  when  the  Economic 
.ntabUization  act  expires. 

For  the  health  Industry  as  well  as  for  other 
sectors  of  the  economy,  current  economic 
conditions  allow  us  no  choice  but  to  main- 
tain an  active  federal  role  in  controlling  In- 
flation. For  most  of  the  #con{«ny,  that  role 
should  be  one  of  gradual  decontrol,  allowing 
the  free  market  to  correct  the  dislocations 
Which  developed  under  the  administration's 
helter-skelter  imposition  of  phases  and 
freezes  since  1971.  But  this  policy  of  orderly 
decontrol  must  be  evaluate  on  an  industry- 
by-lndustry  basis. 

The  special  problems  of  health  cost  in- 
flation deserve  their  own  unique  solutions. 
These  must  include  a  continuation  of  some 
cost  control  measures  to  avoid  an  uncon- 
scionably large  "inflationary  bulge"  which 
would  result  if  controls  were  ended  all  at 
once.  But  controls  on  the  health  industry 
rmist  not  impose  an  inequitable  share  of  the 
burdens  of  inflation.  The  controls  must  be 
made  more  flexible. 

Controls  should  be  responsive  to  the  per- 
suasive arguments  I  have  heard  that  the 
current  cost  of  living  oouQcil  regulations  are 
so  complex  that  they  Impose  almost  impos- 
sible administrative  bur<tens  on  the  small 
hospitals;  that  the  currency  allowed  7.6% 
rate  of  price  increase  is,  tn  many  cases,  in- 
sufficient to  cover  rising  oDsts;  and  that  the 
uncertainty,   and   unresponsiveness,   of   the 
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wage  and  price  control  bureaucracy  in  Wash- 
ington tias  stifled  responsible  planning  for 
needed  hospital  expansion. 

The  frustration  of  Maine's  hospital  of- 
ficials is  acute,  to  say  the  least.  It  is  well 
Illustrated  by  the  comment  of  one  adminis- 
trator who  wrote  me  recently: 

"I  am  completely  convinced,"  he  said, 
"that  the  bureaucracy  in  Washington  can- 
not respond  effectively  to  our  problem.  It 
simply  has  grown  too  big,  too  unwieldy,  and 
too  consumed  with  its  own  internal  paper 
shuffling,  red  tape,  and  "busy  work'  to  re- 
spond." 

In  the  long  run,  however,  the  problems  of 
inflation  m  the  health  Industry  can  only  be 
solved  by  Including  in  national  health  in- 
siirance  an  effective  system  for  making  health 
providers  directly  accountable  for  cost  con- 
trol. Effective  control  reform  represents  the 
third  set  of  difficult  choices  in  the  national 
health  Insurance  debate — choices  on  which 
your  cooperation,  and  willingness  to  accept 
change,  will  be  essential. 

One  hard  choice  will  involve  the  degree 
to  Which  national  health  irisurance  includes 
strong  prospective  budgeting  provisions,  or 
other  new  systems  of  reimbursement.  Pros- 
pective budgeting,  for  instance,  would  make 
hospitals  and  other  health  providers  respon- 
sible for  planning,  in  advance,  how  to  pro- 
vide the  most  effective  care  within  available 
resources.  Such  new  approaches  to  reim- 
bursement are  the  only  alternatives  to  con- 
tinued outside  constraints  on  health  man- 
agement decisions. 

Another  hard  choice  wUl  be  what  role  pri- 
vate insurance  companies  play  under  na- 
tional health  insurance.  Private  Insurance 
companies  must  be  removed  from  their  role 
as  a  buffer  between  health  providers  and 
flscal  reality. 

These  choices  will  be  presented — ^and  re- 
solved— in  the  national  health  Insurance  de- 
bate. Their  resolution  will  be  most  successful 
only  with  the  full  participation  and  coopera- 
tion of  you  and  others  in  the  health  Industry. 
V 
The  flnal  set  of  choices  In  the  national 
health  itlsurance  debate  concerns  reform  of 
the  delivery  system  Itself.  Some  needed  re- 
forms will  Include  the  development  of  new 
or  neglected  kinds  of  health  services — such 
as  HMO's,  home  health  care,  and  paramedical 
manpower.  Many  of  these  reforms  wUl  in- 
volve changing  and  integrating  institutional 
and  professional  structures — ^such  as  adding 
extended  care  to  hospital  services  and  ex- 
panding outpatient  facilities,  and  integrat- 
ing mental  health  and  social  services  with 
primary  health  care. 

On  the  need  for  most  such  reforms  there 
is  little  dispute.  And  whether  they  will  be 
encouraged  by  national  health  Insiuranoe  will 
in  large  part  be  determined  by  the  choices 
we  make  about  coverage,  financing,  and  cost 
control. 

That  brings  me  to  one  additional  set  of 
hard  choices  to  make  if  reform  under  na- 
tional health  Insiurance  is  to  be  effective: 
Choices  about  whether  we  are  willing  to  de- 
vote the  resources,  today,  to  develop  the 
Improved  health  delivery  system  we  uHU  need 
when  national  health  insurance  begins. 

These  hard  choices  will  be  presented  as 
Congress  considers  the  Federal  health  budget 
for  flscal  year  1975.  Here  are  some  examples 
of  how  the  administration's  proposed  budget 
would  resolve  those  choices : 

Eliminating  support  for  education  of  allied 
health  and  public  health  professionals,  and 
reducing  health  manpower  funds  generally 
by  $320  mllUon; 

Eliminating  funds  for  regional  medical 
programs  and  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning; and 

Again  attempting  to  eliminate  new  Hlll- 
Burton  funds,  and  cutting  all  health  facili- 
ties assistance  by  $170  million. 


Overall,  the  administration  requests  that 
the  Federal  health  resources  budget  l>e  cut 
almost  in  half— from  $1.5  bUlion  this  year 
to  $790  million  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

I  hope  that  we  will  choose  a  different 
course  this  year — and  decide  to  give  full  Fed- 
eral support  to  building  an  improved  health 
delivery  system  now,  while  the  national 
health  insurance  debate  proceeds. 

VI 

We  face  many  challenges  in  attaining  our 
goal  of  providing  assured,  accessible,  high 
quality  health  care — for  all  Americans.  Hard 
choices  lie  ahead : 

Choices  alK>ut  committing  the  additional 
national  resources  necessary  to  provide  com- 
prehensive care  for  all; 

Choices  about  changing  the  distribution 
of  funding  sources  for  national  health  care, 
to  insiire  that  costs  are  spread  equitably 
among  the  population: 

Choices  about  cost  controls,  this  year,  and 
changing  the  reimbursement  system,  under 
national  health  Insurance;  and 

Choices  about  how  to  begin  to  build,  today, 
an  adequate  health  delivery  system. 

Making  these  choices  and  others — whUe 
fashioning  a  sound  national  health  insurance 
system — will  be  a  difficult  process. 

But  I  am  confident  that  America  can  meet 
that  challenge. 


NUTRITION  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved HJt.  11105,  which  extends  the 
nutrition  for  the  elderly  program,  title 
vn  of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  for  3 
years. 

The  measure  also  increases  authoriza- 
tion each  year  from  $150  million  cur- 
rently to  $150  million  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
$200  million  in  fiscal  year  1976,  and  $250 
million  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

In  the  Senate,  I -introduced  compan- 
ion legislation,  8.  2488,  on  September  26, 
with  Senator  Percy.  That  measure  now 
has  26  cosponsors.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  cosponsors  of  this  measure  were 
among  those  who  originally  joined  me  in 
offering  S.  1163,  which  established  the 
older  Americans  nutrition  for  the  elderly 
program.  That  bill  was  signed  into  law 
on  March  22,  1972. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  vetoes  of 
HEW  appropriations  measures,  it  was 
not  until  July  1973,  that  fimds  were  made 
available  to  the  States. 

The  enthusiastic  support  for  this  pro- 
gram aroimd  the  country  was  evident 
during  our  authorization  hearings  and 
later  in  support  of  my  amendment  to 
raise  the  fiscal  year  1974  appropriations 
by  $10  million. 

Now  we  have  a  detailed  report  from 
the  food  research  and  action  center  of 
the  stage  of  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram from  around  the  country. 

As  important  as  the  level  of  State  ac- 
tivity is  their  description  of  the  need  to 
expand  the  program  to  permit  more  low- 
income  elderly  persons  to  participate.  At 
this  time  of  high  inflation,  the  elderly, 
who  are  forced  to  pay  far  more  of  their 
limited  incomes  for  food  than  other 
Americans,  suffer  most. 

I  am  hopeful  that  S.  2488  will  be  ap- 
proved by  ttie  Senate  shortly  and  that 
additional  appropriations  will  be  made 
available  for  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  report  of  the  food  research 

and   action   center   be   printed   in   the 

Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  report 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

SuavKT  or  Trn-E  VII — The  NuTRrnoN  Pro- 
gram     FOR      THE      ELDERLY,      UB.      SEN  ATE 

Special    Committee   on   Agino 

This  report  is  based  on  a  survey  conducted 
by  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
with  the  research  assistance  of  the  Pood  Re- 
search and  Action  Center. 

Despite  uncertainty  over  funding  for  the 
program,  reports  from  the  states  indicate 
an  encoiiraging  resjwnse  and  an  over- 
whelming need  for  congregate  meal  pro- 
grams for  the  aged.  Due  to  Presidential  ve- 
toes, nearly  a  year  and  a  half  elapsed  be- 
tween the  enactment  of  Title  VII  of  the 
Older  American  Act  tn  1972  and  the  appro- 
priation of  funds.  Fvmds  for  fiscal  year  1974 
have  not  yet  l^een  released  by  the  adminis- 
tration. In  a  relatively  short  period  of  time 
(6  months),  all  states  have  developed  pro- 
grams and  will  soon  l»e  feeding  200,000 — 
212,000  elderly  Americans  daUy. 

This  report  considers  the  need  for  a  com- 
mitment to  the  development  and  expansion 
of  the  Nutrition  Progrwn  for  the  Elderly  and 
discusses  certain  problem  areas  Including 
the  rising  cost  of  food,  the  record-keeping 
and  reporting  system,  the  lack  of  state  ad- 
ministrative funds  and  the  need  for  flexible 
niles  in  rural  areas. 

Thirty-two  states  and  Guam  resiwnded 
to  the  Title  vn  questionnaire.  All  other 
states  were  poUed  by  phone. 

NEED  FOR  EXFAKSION 

When  the  Nutrition  Program  for  the  El- 
derly was  enacted,  the  Administration  on  Ag- 
ing estimated  that  tlxe  first  appropriation 
of  $100  mUllon  would  serve  250,000  older 
Americans  daUy.  That  was  only  l  J6%  of  the 
elderly  population  (20j049,M2)  and  4.6%  of 
the  elderly  poor.  Now,  however.  Inflation  and 
rising  food  costs  have  caused  a  drop  In  the 
estimated  number  of  meals  to  200,000 — 212,- 
000  dally.  At  a  time  when  costs  are  rising 
sharply,  fewer  of  the  older  Americans  with 
fixed  incomes  can  be  served. 

The  disparity  between  the  present  reach  of 
the  program  and  the  need  is  shown  by  the 
attached  cliart.  The  overwhelming  majority 
(47)  of  states  see  a  need  for  vast  expansion. 
For  example,  in  Florida  there  are  1.5  million 
elderly  who  need  a  meal  program  and  yet  the 
Title  vn  project  can  feed  only  9,604  daUy 
at  present  funding  levels.  Of  course  the  re- 
result  is  that  there  already  are  waiting  lists 
of  elderly  eager  to  participate  for  whom  there 
are  no  meals.  Despite  the  fswit  that  the  pro- 
gram Is  Just  being  Implemented  several  of 
the  states  polled  recently  by  phone  report 
such  waiting  lists  or  expect  them  soon. 

Another  result  of  limited  funding  Is  that 
many  areas  have  no  program  at  all.  States 
have  l>een  forced  to  restrict  geographic  cov- 
erage even  though  thousands  of  needy  eld- 
erly live  in  "non-target  areas."  The  attached 
chart  indicates  the  number  of  additional 
projects  and  sites,  if  state  programs  were  to 
meet  existing  needs.  Many  states  report  that 
the  popularity  of  the  program  is  outstripping 
expectations.  At  one  site  in  New  Jersey,  tor 
example,  25-30  elderly  were  expected  the  first 
day  and  169  arrived.  Another  site  In  Illinois 
was  planning  for  100  meals  and  is  already 
serving  180  dally. 

Another  factor  adding  to  the  need  for  in- 
creased funding  is  the  Increase  in  food  costs. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  food  price 
Indices  &  SlTc  increase  In  the  retaU  price  of 
food  between  March  1972,  when  Title  Vn  of 
the  Older  American  Act  was  enacted,  and 
December  1973.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  predicted  that  food  prices  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  during  1974. 
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Many  stataa  eiqMGt  to  bave  to  cut  back  on 
tbe  number  of  meaU  served  In  the  future  If 
no  Increase  In  funds  la  available.  Projects 
hardest  bit  so  far  are  those  with  on  site 
preparation  of  a  central  kitchen.  Where  proj- 
ects have  contracted  with  catmrers  or  with 
restaurants,  many  expect  subatantial  price 
Increases  when  the  contracts  are  renegoti- 
ated. Some  states  have  noted  a  considerable 
difference  In  price  per  meal  between  thoee 
contracts  arranged  by  the  projects  funded 
earlier  then  thoee  now  Just  getting  underway. 
Some  states  polled  by  phone  suggest  a  16- 
25%  Increase  Just  for  Inflation  alone  should 
be  provided  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

One  state  expects  to  havs  to  cut  bade  600 
of  Its  2879  meals  served  dally  U  It  receives 
no  Increase  In  funds,  l.e.  a  31%  decrease  In 
the  number  oS  elderly  who  can  participate 
dally.  Projecting  this  estimate  nationwide, 
the  program  would  be  serving  only  168.000 — 
168,000  daUy  natlonwkle,  over  a  third  less 
than  the  original  goal  for  first  year  funding. 

Another  Inflationary  pressure  Is  tbe  In- 
crease In  fuel  costs.  The  dUfleulty  In  obtain- 
ing gasoline  has  made  volunteers  reluctant 
to  help  with  transportation.  Many  project 
budgets,  particularly  In  rural  areas,  were 
planned  relying  heavily  on  volunteer  trans- 
portation. 

TH«  NUlSlllUH  HVrOBlCATION  STBTBIC 

The  overwheli^lng  majority  of  states  re- 
sponding (35  out  of  40)  felt  that  changes 
should  be  made  In  the  Nutrition  Informa- 
tion System  developed  by  a  consulting  firm 
for  the  Administration  on  Aging  as  a  nation- 
wide record-keeping  and  reporting  system. 
While  the  need  for  good  fiscal  accounting, 
record-keeping  and  statistical  data  was  rec- 
ognized. It  was  generany  agreed  that  some 
revisions  In  tbe  system  should  be  made  so 
that  it  would  not  serve  nA  a  deterrent  to  the 
operation  of  a  quality  program  for  the 
elderly.  /    ^  -»- 

Feedback  trom  the  local  level  Indicates 
that  the  staff  who  deal  with  the  fbrms  on 
a  daUy  basis  feel  that  the  system  la  burden- 
some, complicated,  even  ridiculous.  Estimates 
on  the  amount  of  staff  time  required  to  Ml 
out  the  forms  ranged  firom  46  minutes  per 


day  per  site  to  60%  of  staff  time.  Many  indi- 
cated that  record-keeping  ^ould  be  kept  at 
a  minimum  so  that  staff  time  can  be  spent 
with  people.  A  number  of  projects  rely  heav- 
ily on  volunteers  to  operate  sites.  Volunteers 
generally  want  to  serve  people  and  many  do 
not  find  filling  out  fonha  rewarding^  partic- 
ularly when  the  number  la  excessive.  Some 
.states  report  that  the  forms  are  too  compli- 
cated for  elderly  volunteers  to  deal  with. 

The  cost  of  implementing  the  system  Is 
another  problem  pointed  to  by  many  states. 
Some  claim  that  it  Is  impisslble  to  operate 
a  small  project  with  minimal  staff  personnel. 
The  record-keeping  requirements  create 
added  administrative  costs.  Many  believe 
that  such  funds  would  be  better  spent  on 
meals. 

A  human  cost  of  the  Nutrition  Information 
System  is  its  Impact  on  elderly  participants. 
Some  report  that  the  system  reminds  the 
older  American  participants  of  the  welfare 
system  and  its  red  tape.  Of  course,  if  an 
Inordlnant  amount  of  staff  time  and  funds 
must  be  spent  on  paper  work,  the  quality 
of  the  program  and  services  will  suffer. 

No  state  questioned  the  need  for  accurate 
reporting  from  projects.  Indeed,  many  states 
are  concerned  that  the  cumbersome  nature 
of  the  Nutrition  Information  System  will 
Itself  caxise  Incomplete  and  inaccurate  data 
to  be  collected  at  the  local  level.  Many  fear 
that  the  burdensome  nature  of  the  system 
will  cause  pressured  local  staff  to  fudge 
reporting.  Such  data  will,  of  course,  be  of 
questionable  value.  One  papulous  state  in- 
dicates it  will  soon  be  impossible  to  collect 
all  the  data  required. 

Dissstlsflcatlon  with  NIS  Is  not  a  new  de- 
velopment. Results  from  pilot  testing  sites 
also  conclusively  indicated  that  the  informa- 
tion and  forms  required  were  unnecessary, 
cumbersome,  burdensome  on  staff,  and  ill- 
suited  to  many  projects. 

A  number  of  states  have  begun  to  try  to 
adapt  the  system  to  the  needs  at  the  local 
level.  Some  have  developed  simplified  forms. 

Two  suggestions  made  by  several  states 
were: 

Do  away  with  the  dally  undupUcated  and 
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duplicated  coimts  which  m^ans  keeping  an 
attendance  chart  for  each  participant  and 

Collect  some  statistical  information  on  a 
sampling  or  demonstration  basis. 

The  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  N.I.S. 
Indicates  that  A.O.A.  should  consider  a  revi- 
sion with  strong  input  from  state  and  local 
staff. 

STATE  ADMlmSTRATIVX  FTJKDS 

A  majority  of  states  (22  of  34)  do  not 
expect  to  have  adequate  fimds  to  administer 
and  evaluate  nutrition  programs  In  the  fu- 
ture. The  Older  Americans  Comprehensive 
Services  Amendments,  in  an  amendment  to 
Title  vn,  prohibited  the  iise  of  Title  VH 
funds  for  administrative  costs  after  Dec.  31, 
1073.  An  unspecified  amount  under  { 306  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  Is  to  be  used.  States 
were  almost  equally  divided  between  recom- 
mending that  6%  and  10%  of  the  state 
allotment  under  Title  Vn  ba  made  available 
for  state  administrative  purposes. 

KUXAL  AUEAS  | 

Several  nu-al  states  have  requested  that 
special  rules  be  established  to  facilitate  im- 
plementing Title  vn  projects  In  rural  areas. 

Specific  suggestion  which  deserve  serious 
consideration  Include: 

States  are  presently  limited  to  spending 
only  20%  of  Title  VII  funds  on  supportive 
services  including  transportation.  Projects 
In  sparsely  populated  areas  need  flexibility 
either  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  funds  which 
can  be  spent  or  in  terms  of  services  offered. 
The  need  for  reassessment  has  become  par- 
ticularly acute  since  some  rural  areas  have 
been  hit  hard  by  the  fuel  crisis. 

The  age  limit  for  Native  American  par- 
ticipants should  be  dropped  to  56.  Excluding 
infant  mortality,  the  average  age  of  Indians 
dying  in  the  U.S.  is  53  years  as  compared  to 
68  Vi  among  whites.  (Public  Health  Service 
survey,  1962-67)  Consequently  the  niunber  of 
Indians  who  live  beyond  60  is  small.  Some 
tribal  organizations  have  received  limited 
funding  based  on  limited  popiilation  over  60 
despite  the  fact  that  there  are  many  more 
truly  elderly  Indians  between  the  ages  of 
56-60. 


Stat* 


Fiscal  year 

1973 

allocation 


Population 
60  plus 


Percentage 

of  6b 

plus  poor 


Date  full 
implementation 


J'tanw 1,570.652 

««k« -• 500,000 

**oiit „ 775,748 

ArtS""*¥ 1,110,948 

C»lWwma 8,514,078 

S?""**"- »..-  881,096 

g"»«tlOrt 1,379,108 

SliS'«-v-.--v.- 500,000 

Dislnct  of  Columbia 500  000 

f!«i$ 4,453,370 

S*^ - 1,800,052 

{•«y 500.000 

iiBjoii::::::::::::;:::::::::::  5. 200; m 

!»5?" 2.317,668 

tawt 1.580.228 

SSSlL- 1,21<296 

Matafcy l,sn,228 

iMblaea 1.484,456 

•iaine S26l742 

Manachusetts £MaiS2 

SfilP"., 3.60r004 

Wmwwot* 1,167  542 

*fa*««P»' — —  1.063,062 

"tapm- 2,585,406 

MontiM- 500.000 

fliiinski.„ 833,212 


475, 203 

44.9 

12, 197 

24.6 

233,729 

23.8 

334,603 

47.3 

2, 571.  747 

18.1 

266,890 

25.1 

414.991 

16.9 

63,815 

24.0 

103,713 

21.2 

1. 344, 185 

24.2 

543.299 

41.2 

67.488 

19.8 

97,963 

30.0 

1,571,497 

24.0 

701,393 

26.4 

477.392 

28.3 

367.545 

28.7 

476,224 

39.9 

449.386 

43.3 

165. 124 
443.561 
888.972 
1.089.225 
564,373 
320.336 
783,632 
97.171 
250,396 


27.4 
21.9 
18.7 
24.0 
26.7 
54.3 
31.3 
27.5 
28.4 


December  1973. 
June  1974. 
March  1974. 
Apr.  1, 1974. 

Do. 
Mar.  1,  1974. 
May  15, 1974. 
April  1974. 
February  1974. 
End  of  March. 
Mar.  31,1974. 
May  1, 1974. 
Apr.  1. 1974. 
Apr.  30. 1974. 
Apr.  1, 1974. 
June  1, 1974. 
May  31.  1974. 
March  1974. 
End  of  March, 
•arty  April. 
Mar.  31, 1974. 

Do. 
Apr.  30, 1974. 
Mar.  31, 1974. 
May  31, 1974. 
Mar.  31. 1974. 

Do. 
October  1974. 
Mar.  31. 1974. 


State 


Fiscal  year 

1973 

allocation 


Population 
60  plus 


Percentage 

offiO 
plus  p4or 


Date  full 

implementation 


Nevada....    500,000  48,844 

NewHlmpshire 500,000  110  272 

NewJarsey 3,342,422  1,011,"  034 

New  Mexico 500,000  105,158 

"•wYwIi.    9,308,986  2,813,580 

North  Carohna 2,030.354  614,180 

North  Dakota 500,000  93.813 

ODJO- 4,721,530  1,426,582 

Oklahona 1,398,262  421,310 

Ofepn,. 1,063,062  321.207 

PentByfcrania 6.062,330  1,831,564 

Rhodabland 500,000  147  164 

Soutti  Qtrolina 948,136  286,'272 

SouthOtokota 500,000  109,740 

Taonessee 1,138,810  555,977 

TjMW.- 4,759,838  1,436,955 

Utah.. 500,000  112,540 

Vefmonl. 500,000  66,453 

Virginia. 1,781,348  538,034 

WMhInJton 1.522.766  460,089 

WestVitginia 919.406  278,969 

Wiacomln 2,193.166  661,349 

Wyoming 500.000  43,730 

American  Samoa 250,000  1  029 

Guam.    250,000  2|550 

Puerto  tico 852.366  258,661 

Trust  Tamtory 250,000  5,045 

Virgin  Ulands 250,000  3,630 


2L9 
2i4 

m7 

3&8 
21.7 
39.0 
27,6 
2515 
38.4 
24.3 
24.4 
24,9 
43,0 
31.9 
42.2 
34.8 
26.0 
25.7 
31.3 
24.5 
39.1 
24.3 
25.2 


I 


Mar.  30, 1974. 
Feb.  15. 1974. 
Oct  1, 1974. 
June  30, 1974. 
April  1974. 
Mar.  31, 1974. 
March  1974. 
February  1974. 
Feb.  28, 1974. 
Apr.  1, 1974. 
Apr.  30, 1974. 
Dec.  31, 1973 
Mar.  15, 1974. 
Mar.  30, 1974. 
Doc.  31,  1973. 
Mar.  31. 1974. 
Aprit  1974. 
March  1974. 
May  1974. 
Mar.  31, 1974. 
Mar.  15,  1974. 
Mar.  31, 1974. 
July  1, 1974. 

March  1974. 


*Not  aMllaU*. 
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Number  of  projects  and  sites    Number  of  projacb  and  sites 
Meals  served  daily  (fully  implemented)    Number  who  would  participate  if  adequate       with  fiscal  year  1973  slloca-       needed  to  feed  all  who  would 
State  fiscal  year  1973  funds  available  tion  participate 

Alabama 

Alaska. - 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Mkhigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

Now  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island , 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennesse 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia _ 

Washington... 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Guam 


3,470  plus 

150,000 

6,000 

24,000 - 

..  P-6 

.  P-6 

.  P-8 

..  P-9 

-.  P-52 

.  P-5 - 

..  P-11 

..  S-72 

.  .  P-12 

.  S-250. 

600 

...  S-15 

-.  S-28 

..  s^oo.::.. 

-.  S-49 

..  S-70.      .. 

...  P-25 

.  S-300. 

1,680 

2,000  plus 

...  P-125 

.'.■."p^ioo:::::!." 

P-30 

.  S-375. 

18,413.  ... 

30  percent  of  more  of  elderly  population 

S-300 

1,850 

50.000 

S  200  2b0. 

3,050 

46,000 

...  P-160 

.  S-1,000. 

1,200 ... 

1,100 

2.500-3,000 - 

.      10  000                              .            . 

..  P-4 

..  P-5 

P-19  . 

..  S-24 

..  S-42 

.  S-118 

...  P-4 

...  P-9 

...  P-2,850 

P-18 

.  S-34. 
S-150. 

9,604 

Over  1,566,666           

.  S -17.  700. 

3,740 

214066                 

..  P-8 

.  P-4 

..  P-8 . 

.  P-30  .  .. 

S-72 

S-162. 

1,310 

4,160              

-.  S-13 

...  S-37 

.    S-240    ... 

...  P-4 

.  P-U 

.  S-32. 

1.080 

10  500 

.  S-55. 

10,936 

354,828 

..  P-50..  

.  S-t40. 

S,i66 

200.000 - 

..  P-11 

...  S-119.  .. 

...  P-22 

...  P-U 

...  p-ao 

...  p-15 

...  p-14 

...  p-5 

...  P-22 

...  P-23-25 

...  P-95 

...  P-Stme 

'.'.\'f-vi.''".'.'.'. 

...  P-8 

...  P-14 

.  S-500. 

2,994 

43.015         

..  P-11 

..  P-5 

..  P-7 

..  P-9 

.-  P-S 

..  P-12 

-  P-18 

..  P-31 

..  P-17 

..  P-9 

..  P-9 

-  P-5 

..  P-8 

..  P-10  .    .. 

...  S-81 

...  S-SO 

...  S-49 

...  S-50 

...  S-24 

...  S-62 

...  S-100 

...  S-127 

...  S-105 

...  S-42 

...  S-100 

...  s-15 

...  S-45 

...  S-20 

...  S-22 

S-70 

.  S-170. 

3,719 

3,270 

7.500 

360.459 

.  S-80. 
.  S-200. 

3,090 

1,500 

2379 

Double 

3,427 

60,000        

.  s-ioa 

.  S-57. 
.  S-137. 

4,600 

10.000            

7,300 

12-15,000 

4,000-4,500 

13.500  easily 

.  S-300. 

2,358 

5,390 

930 

1,565 

1,150 

Great  potential  for  expansion 

200.000 

1.560 

7.000 

2.000           

:  s-33. 

.  s-51. 

.  S-29. 

1,205  

3.000  plus           

..  P-6 

-.  P-22 

...  P-6.. 

...  p-30 

.  S-56. 

6,035 

300000                                   

.  S-1.500. 

2.000-2300 

3.500  plus         

..  P-4  or  5... 
..  P-19 

...  S-45-50... 

...  S-250 

...  S-100 

...  S-15 

...  S-176 

...  S-44 

...  S-60 

...  S-283 

...  S-15 

...  S-51 

...  S-14 

...  S-78 

...  S-7 

...  p-ia-12 

...  P-Same 

'.'.'.' P-W."""'. 

...  P-75 

...  P-II 

...  P-3  more.... 

...  P-« 

...  P-6 

...  P-30 

--.  P-8 — 

...  P-9 

...  P-127 

...  P-6.... 

...  P-7 -. 

...  P-22 

...  P-20 

...  P-16 

.  S-80-90. 

21,000 

.  S-500. 

4,641 

50.000 

..  P-24 

650 : 

8,200 

600 

50  to  75.000    

..  P-6 

..  P-18 

.  S-20. 
.  S-308. 

3,086 

100.000        

..  P-5 

.  S-1,333. 

3.000. 

5.000  ormore 

..  P-5 

13.766 

1,M0 

5,484 

1,450 

3,840 

5aQ^daily 

:i"":i::""  is,oo6:::ii"i""""ii"i"riir"" 

38,000 -.- 

200,000     -. 

..  P-43 

..  P-6 

..  P-12 

..  P-6 

..  P-5 

.  s-2ao. 

.  s-150. 
.  s-240. 

10,400...     . 

250,000                    

..  P-15.    ... 

.  S-240. 

1,030 

1,000  or  more 

..  P-3 

...  S-16 

...  S-41 

...  S-90..... 

...  S-70 

...  S-79 

...  S-78 

...  S-7 

.  S-15  or  more. 

1,100 

4,000 

8,000 

120.000          

..  P-7 

..  P-18 

.  S-65. 
.  S-330. 

2,448 

10,000 

..  P-14 

.  S-150. 

2,000 

6,000                 - - 

..  P-12 

.  S-100. 

4,900 

310 

Thousands  more 

1.500 

..  P-16 

.    P-1 

...  P-50  more... 
—  P-1 

.  S-200. 
.  S-19. 

FUEL   FOR   AGRICULTURE:    PROM- 
ISE VERSUS  PERFORMANCE  ' 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  my 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Credit 
and  Rural  Electriflcatlon  today  com- 
pleted 2  days  of  hearings  on  the  farm 
fuel  situation,  as  part  of  our  general  in- 
vestigation of  the  fuel  and  fertilizer  sup- 
ply, demand,  and  price  situation. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  knows  that, 
under  the  allocation  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Federal  Energy  OflBce,  the 
important  food  and  fiber  production  in 
this  Nation  is  to  receive  100  percent  of 
requirements  of  gasoline,  middle  distil- 
late— largely  diesel  fuel — and  propane. 

It  was  disturbing  to  learn  at  these 
hearings  as  many  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  learned  in  repeated  contact  with 
their  constituents,  that  agricultural 
needs  are  not  getting  the  promised  100 
percent  of  requirements. 

Indeed,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
testified  that  fuel  supplies  for  farmers 
are  "tight  to  very  tight"  in  parts  of 
30  States,  an  increase  of  4  States  from 
2  weeks  ago. 

I  think  it  fair  to  warn,  as  Chairman 
Talbiadge  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  pointed  out  last  December, 
that  unless  adequate  fuel  Is  provided  for 
the  farmers  of  America,  the  food  supply 
of  this  Nation  will  be  reduced  to  the 
point  that  there  will  be  serious  talk  of 
food  rationing. 

Such  a  situation  can  and  must  be  pre- 
vented, and  I  urge  the  PEO  and  other 


appropriate  agencies  to  do  all  within 
their  power  to  prevent  It. 

Representatives  of  the  FBO  identified 
one  of  the  problems  and  addressed  them- 
selves to  a  possible  solution.  The  follow- 
ing statement  is  from  the  testimony  of 
Duke  R.  Ligon,  Assistant  Administrator 
of  PEO: 

SUFPLIIBS'  AlXOCATION  PSOCUS 

At  the  present  time,  there  Is  no  mecha- 
nism in  the  regulations  for  the  final  supplier 
to  certify  his  needs  back  upstream  in  the 
supply  chain,  when  his  total  available  sup- 
ply is  less  than  the  demand  of  agrlciatural 
customers. 

We  have  completed  a  redraft  of  the  reg- 
ulations which  will  incorporate  a  procedure 
whereby  the  seUer  at  the  end  of  the  supply 
chain  may  certify  his  entire  agricultural  re- 
quirements upstream  to  his  supplier,  untU 
eventually  all  agricultural  needs  are  oerti- 
fled  back  to  the  refinery  level.  "Hie  refiner 
wiU  then  be  obligated  to  set-aside  supplies 
of  fuel  necessary  to  meet  all  agricultural 
needs  and  allocate  this  set-aside  accordingly. 
The  remaining  supplies  at  the  refinery  level 
are  then  allocated,  employing  tba  allocation 
fraction  In  the  same  manner  that  toted  sup- 
plies are  allocated  under  the  current  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  PEO  spokesmen  are 
hopeful  that  they  can  complete  this  re- 
drafted regulation  within  30  days.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  planting  season 
is  upon  us  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  my  hope  that  such  a  regula- 
tion can  be  implemented  without  delay. 

It  is  also  encouraging  to  hear  the  FEO's 
statement  that  lubricating  oils  will  be 


covered  by  high  priority  allocation  to 
agriculture  under  subsequent  new  regu- 
lations, also  due  to  be  forthcoming  so<bi. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  letters  and 
calls  from  energy  users  who  would  be  af- 
fected by  a  proposed  redefinition  of  the 
"agricultural  production"  category  of  the 
mandatory  allocation  program. 

Because  of  the  critical  importance  of 
how  the  end  user  is  classified,  I  asked  the 
PEO  spokesman  to  consult  with  our  Sub- 
committee prior  to  flnallring  the  new 
definition  of  agricultural  production.  It 
is  my  hope  that  this  modification,  too, 
can  be  completed  quickly  and  with  mini- 
mal adverse  effect  on  the  producers  of 
food  and  fiber. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Llgon's  testimony 
about  plans  to  revise  the  agricultural 
production  definition: 
DxmnnoN   or   "AGaiCTTi.TuaAL  Pbodxtction" 

Another  problem  which  I  know  Is  catising 
concern  in  the  agricultural  sector  is  the  defi- 
nition of  "Agricultural  Production,"  under 
the  Mandatory  Allocation  Regulations.  Spe- 
cifically, the  problem  boUs  down  to  separat- 
ing agricultural  production  from  that  pro- 
duction which  would  otherwise  be  included 
under  the  category  of  "Industrial  Produc- 
tion." 

In  the  redraft  of  the  regulations  to  which 
I  alluded,  we  are  considering  revising  the 
definition  of  "Agricultural  Production."  We 
are  currently  reviewing  the  entire  issue  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  so  that  a  fair 
and  equitable  definition  can  be  determined. 
In  consideration  of  this  revised  definition,  it 
is  important  to  realize  that  the  additional 
available  supplies  resulting  from  the  lifting 
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of  the  Arab  embargo  wUI  most  likely  allow  for 
Inonaaed  allocatloa  to  many  sectors  of  the 
country  Including  Industrial  production. 

Anotho-  problem  identified  in  testi- 
mony is  the  impact  of  the  two-tier  pric- 
ing system  (m  cooperative  and  independ- 
ent refiners.  In  his  statement,  Bill  Brier, 
director  of  energy  resources,  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  related : 

The  government,  by  regulation,  fixes  the 
price  of  so-called  dmnestlc  old  oil  at  about 
•Sits  per  barreL  TIUb  production  accounts 
for  about  70-80  per  oent  of  tb*  total  domestic 
supply.  Newly  cU^Twed  oU  and  stripper  oU 
Is  exempt  from  prioe  controls  and  currently 
sells  for  about  $V}jM  per  barrel. 

This  policy  discriminates  against  cooper- 
atives and  many  other  lnd^)endent  refiners 
because  the  inland  refineries  are  often  lo- 
cated near  fields  with  an  uniisually  high  per- 
centage of  stripper  well  production.  Ilius,  the 
farmer  buying  from  a  cooperative,  which  In 
some  cases  is  his  only  source  of  supply.  Is 
paying  as  much  as  6c  to  10c  a  gallon  more 
tor  his  product  than  his  counterpart  buying 
from  a  major  oU  oon^Muiy. 

The  impact  of  sharply  higher  retail 
prices  for  refined  petroleum  products  to 
the  fanner  is  understood  more  clearly 
whoi  Qoe  considers  the  fact  that  co(h>- 
eratires  provide  nearly  one-third  of  all 
the  fuel  consumed  by  agriculture. 

Th«  inequities  i^pparent  in  this  system 
strong^  suggest  the  need  for  an  equita- 
ble "blend  price"  which  will  treat  all  seg- 
ments of  the  industry,  and  all  consumers, 
on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  Presldait,  the  purpose  of  our  sub- 
committee's healing  was  threefold: 

nrst.  To  determine  the  energy  and  fuel 
requirements  of  UJS.  agAculture  and  re- 
lated industries. 

Second.  To  evaluate  the  impact  of  the 
current  fuels  and  energy  shortages  on 
n.S.  agriculture. 

Third.  To  evaluate  current  Pfederal 
mandatory  fuel  allocation  regidations  as 
they  relate  to  both  agriculture  and  re- 
lated Industries. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  UJS.  agriculture  is 
such  a  highly  mechanized  industry,  pe- 
troleum and  electricity  are  vital  to  its  op- 
eration. Farming  today  accoimts  for 
about  3  percent  of  petroleum  fuel  and  3 
percent  of  the  electricity  consumed  in 
the  United  States.  Major  fuels  used  In 
farming  are  gasoline,  diesel  and  LP  gas- 
chiefly  pn^iane.  While  some  natural  gas 
to  occasionally  used  on  farms,  agrlcul- 
ttire's  rnajor  uses  of  natural  gas  are  man- 
ufacturing of  nitrogenous  fertilizers, 
herbicides,  animal  feed  nutrients,  and 
processing  of  farm  products. 

Fuel  consumption  in  1873  was  esti- 
mated at  7.76  billion  gallons  as  compared 
with  7.08  bUllcm  in  1909  and  6.47  bUlion 
in  1964.  Electricity  consumption  on  farms 
has  doubled  in  the  last  two  decades  while 
farm  numbers  declined  by  one-half. 

EBtlmat«i  kilowatt  hours  used  on 
farms  in  1950  were  17  minion,  compared 
with  40  nyilion  in  1972.  While  the  pro- 
portion used  in  farm  production  alone 
has  not  been  estimated,  use  of  electricity 
In  farming  has  Increased  subetantially 
as  milking  machines,  elevators,  augos, 
and  other  feed  hanHUng  device*  have 
been  widely  adopted. 

By  type  of  fuel,  4  billion  gallons  of  gas- 
oline, 2.5  billion  gallons  of  diesel,  and 


1.3  billion  gallons  of  LP  gas  were  used 
in  farming  in  1973.  Farm  use  of  these 
fuels  in  1974  will  be  even  larger,  due 
mainly  to  20  million  additional  acres  of 
cropland  being  brought  into  production. 
And  as  one  looks  to  future  fuel  re- 
quirements of  U.S.  agriculture,  one  must 
take  note  of  the  shifts  taking  place  in 
types  of  fuels  being  used,  as  well  as  ths 
seasonal  demands  for  those  fuels. 

Diesel  fuel  use  in  farming  has  more 
than  doubled  since  1964.  Diesel  fuel  ac- 
coimted  for  18  percent  of  all  farm  fuels 
in  1964  and  32  percent  in  1973.  The  pro- 
portion of  gasoline  dropped  from  64  per- 
cent to  52  percent,  and  the  proportion  of 
LP  gas  decreased  from  18  to  16  percent 
over  the  same  period  Increased  num- 
bers of  diesel-powered  tractors  and  com- 
bines have  led  to  the  shift  in  related 
quantities  of  fuel  used  by  tjiie.  As  of  last 
fall,  more  than  80  peicent  of  the  wheel 
tractors  purchased  were  diesel  and  the 
proportion  is  expected  to  increase  to 
naore  than  90  percent  by  1975.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  all  farm  tractors  are  expected  to 
be  diesel  powered  by  1975. 

While  gasoline  use  it  less  seasonal  due 
to  its  use  in  automobiles  and  trucks, 
diesel  use  tends  to  be  much  more  sea- 
sonal, with  heaviest  uses  coming  during 
spring  field  preparation  and  fall  har- 
vesting periods. 

LP  gas  for  farm  home  and  production 
use  represented  about  one-fifth  of  LP  gas 
sold  in  1971.  LP  gas  is  used  on  farms  for 
a  number  of  purposes,  including  fuel  for 
motors,  for  drying  crops,  and  for  brood- 
ing poultry  and  livestock.  Use  of  LP  gas 
in  farming  today  is  divided  about  equally 
between  farm  motors  and  other  uses, 
such  as  crop  drying,  tobacco  curing,  and 
space  heating. 

Seasonality  of  agricultural  use  of  LP 
gas  varies  by  geographic  region.  In  Mid- 
western States,  90  p«t;ent  of  that  re- 
gion's annual  use  may  occur  during  Oc- 
tober through  December,  due  to  com 
drying  In  contrast,  in  the  Appalachian 
and  Southeast  regions,  July  and  August 
are  the  peak  months  of  LP  gas  consump- 
tion, where  tobacco  curing  is  of  major 
importance. 

As  for  natural  gas.  almost  600  billion 
cubic  feet  is  required  to  operate  am- 
monia fertilizer  plants  at  capacity,  with 
another  50  billion  cuMc  feet  of  gas  re- 
quired to  meet  the  operational  needs  of 
Prash  sulfur,  potash,  and  phosphate 
producers.  This  650-biIlion-cubic-feet 
requirement  is  less  than  3  p^cent  of  the 
total  natural  gas  used  in  the  United 
States. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  issued  iti  final  mandatory 
fuel  allocation  regulations.  I,  and  every- 
one on  this  comijilttee,  were  pleased  with 
FEO's  action  in  giving  agriculture  top 
priority  status  in  those  final  regulations. 
While  it  had  initially  proposed  that  agri- 
culture be  given  only  top  priority  in  the 
allocation  of  gasoline  supplies,  its  final 
regulations  also  added  diesel  and  other 
middle-distillate  fuels,  which  means  that 
agriculture  is  now  to  get  100  percent  of 
its  current  fuel  requirements,  rather  than 
a  percentage  of  some  previous  base  peri- 
od. These  actions  are  not  only  consistent 
with  our  national  interest,  but  recognize 


some  of  the  earlier  facts  I  related  to  you 
about  shifts  taking  place  in  farm  fuel 
uses,  by  type.  j 

Also  as  I  indicated  earlier,  one  of  the 
heaviest  use  periods  for  gasoline  and  die- 
sel fuels  in  farming  Is  about  to  begin 
namely  between  now  and  the  month  of 
June. 

While  a  100  percent  of  current  re- 
quirements sounds  like  the  most  reas- 
suring commitment  one  could  expect  to 
get,  promise  and  performance  sometimes 
differ.  For  instance — 

USDA  continues  to  report  shortages 
or  tight  supplies  of  fatrm  fuel  in  many 
States  each  week; 

Some  fuel  suppliers  are  still  requiring 
farmers  to  fill  out  FED  form  17,  a  pri- 
ority user  certification  form  which  cur- 
rent regulations  requiPe  to  be  filled  out 
only  by  those  whose  annual  purchfises 
exceed  20,000  gallons,  a  level  of  consump- 
tion far  in  excess  of  most  farmers. 

Some  major  suppUere  have  pulled  out 
of  some  rural  markets  or  have  constricted 
supplies  to  some  local  suppliers  in  defer- 
ence to  their  own,  and  sometimee  more 
profitable,  independent  outlets  elsewhere. 

An  increasing  number  of  industrial 
and  utility  firms  are  shifting  frwn  nat- 
ural to  LP  gas,  thus  greatly  increasing 
the  demand  for  LP  gas,  a  product  which, 
as  I  mentioned  earlier.  Is  used  very  heav- 
ily in  farming. 

A  disproportionate  ^are  of  the  high 
priority  fuel  business— which  includes 
agriculture — is  being  handled  by  only  a 
few  oil  companies,  with  little  or  no  rec- 
ognition of  the  problem  this  creates  for 
these  companies  with  resi>ect  to  their 
crude  oil  allocations. 

The  fuel  requirements  of  several  agri- 
cultural related  induttries— fertilizers, 
herbicides,  insecticide^  transportation, 
and  food  processing  and  marketing 
firms — are  reporting  shortages  or  have 
been  threatened  with  reclassification 
with  respect  to  their  current  priority 
status. 

Hexane,  which  is  Osed  in  soybean 
crushing  operations,  is  currently  in  very 
tight  supply,  with  some  plants  reporting 
critically  short  supplies. 

Lubricants  for  farm  use,  while  not  now 
in  short  supply,  may  develop  into  a  major 
problem  in  the  future  unless  agricultural 
uses  are  given  a  higher  priority  than 
presently  is  the  case. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  items  I  have 
just  mentioned,  I  think  It  is  apparent 
that  improvement  in  coordination  be- 
tweed  central  and  regional  FEO  offices 
is  needed. 

Resolution  of  these  i)roblems  is  criti- 
cal not  only  for  farmers,  but  for  the 
petroleum  indastry,  to  the  food  process- 
ing and  distribution  k^dustry,  and  to 
every  American  consumer.  It  I§  my  hope 
that  our  subcommittee  efforts  will  have 
been  helpful  in  spotlighting  the  problem 
and  arriving  at  solutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  USDA's  bi- 
weekly report  on  fuel,  fertilizer,  balling 
wire,  bailing  twine,  and  transportation 
be  printed  in  the  Rscou. 

There  being  no  oWeetion,  the  text  of 
the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculturz  Enkrct 
Office-Farm  Fuel,  Ferttuzer,  Baung 
Wire,  Balinc  Twine,  and  Transportation 
Report 

FURL 

1.  National  Supply  Situation  for  Bitoeekly 
Period  Ended  March  15,  1974. 

A.  UJS.  Refinery  UtilUuLtton.  Nearly  82  per- 
cent of  capacity  utUlzed,  doMm  from  slightly 
over  83  percent  March  1. 

B.  Motor  Gasoline.  Refinery  production 
down  1.0  percent  from  March  1  and  down 
nearly  4  percent  from  a  year  ago.  Weekend 
stocks  down  more  than  2  percent  from  March 
1,  but  up  3.0  percent  (6.6  million  barrels) 
from  a  year  ago. 

C.  Distillate  Fuel  Oil.  Refinery  production 
down  0.5  percent  from  March  1,  and  down 
nearly  17  percent  from  a  year  ago.  Weekend 
stocks  down  6.6  percent  from  March  1,  but 
up  over  24  percent  (or  28.0  million  barrels) 
from  a  year  ago. 

2.  General  Farm  Fuel  Situation  for  Bi- 
weekly Period  Ending  March  21,  1974. 

A.  Gasoline  and  Diesel  Fuel.  Situation 
about  the  same  to  slightly  worse  than  two 
weeks  ago.  Total  of  30  States  reported  gaso- 
line supplies  tight  to  very  tight  in  varying 
numbers  of  counties  compared  with  26  on 
March  8.  Eight  of  these  States  (Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Kansas)  reported 
some  critical  coimties,  an  increase  from  four 
States  two  weeks  ago. 

Diesel  fuel  supplies  repented  tight  to  very 
tight  in  some  areas  in  16  States,  up  from 
13  States  two  weeks  ago.  Pour  of  these  States 
(Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Kansas)  re- 
ported some  critical  counties,  up  from  two 
States  March  8. 

Some  States  report  Improvement  in  the 
allocation  system  as  distributors  become  bet- 
ter Informed  and  State  energy  offices  become 
more  efficient.  FoUowing  are  major  difficul- 
ties reported  by  problem  States:  Some  dis- 
tributors and  suppliers  requiring  all  farmers 
to  file  FEO  Form  17's:  long  delays  by  dis- 
tributor's suppliers  (up  to  three  weeks)  In 
acting  upon  FEO  Form  17  requests  for  addi- 
tion fuel,  thus  putting  farmers  whose  re- 
quests are  refused  in  a  precarious  supply  po- 
sition; delays  by  regional  and  State  energy 
offices  in  processing  xequests;  inabUity  o^ 
small  farmers  who  purchase  directly  from 
retail  outlets  to  get  sufficient  fuel. 

A  total  of  eight  States  (North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Oregon)  report  wet  weather  has 
delayed  field  work.  All  indicate  that  if  farm- 
ers had  been  able  to  get  into  the  field,  fuel 
supplies  would  have  been  inadequate  to 
meet  demand.  One  State  (Georgia)  reported 
land  preparation  was  being  delayed  for 
short  periods  in  some  areas  due  to  lack  of 
gasoline. 

First  report  of  UJS.  average  farm  fuel 
prices,  supplied  by  States  at  the  request 
of  ERS,  show  that  the  farm  price  of  gaso- 
line increased  about  29  percent,  diesel  fuel 
Increased  about  38  percent,  and  LP  gas  In- 
creased about  21  percent  during  the  period 
November  1,  1973  to  March  18,  1974. 

FERTIUaUt 

Reports  continue  to  show  fertilizer  In  short 
supply,  with  nitrogen  in  tightest  supply  po- 
sition. Overall,  the  number  of  States  report- 
ing supplies  short  to  tight  (usiially  short) 
Is  about  the  same  as  reported  March  8.  A  total 
of  44  States  report  a  nitrogen  shortage,  com- 
pared with  46  States  two  weeks  ago.  States 
reporting  a  phosphate  shortage  total  41  com- 
pared with  43  on  March  8.  A  potash  shortage 
was  repOTted  by  39  States  compared  with  38 
states  two  weeks  ago.  Shortages  of  mixed  fer- 
tilizer were  reported  by  42  States  compared 
with  43  States  two  weeks  ago.  State  ABCS 


reports  show  prices  paid  by  fanners  for  fer- 
tUizer  increased  from  February  18  to  March 
18. 

Month-to-month  percentage  increases 
from  October  25,  1973  (date  of  CLC  decon- 
trol action)   to  March  18  are  as  follows: 


Percent  price  increase  from  Oct.  25  to 
Mar.  18 


transpcwtation 


Kind  of  fertilizer 


Nov.    Nov.    Dec.    Jan.    Feb.     Mar. 
2         9       10       21        18         18 


Nitrogen: 

Anhydrous  ammonia.  33       40       49       71       81         97 

Ammonium  nitrate..  22       29       43       55       70         71 

Urea.. 26       32       54       69       77         99 

Nitrogen  solution...  23       34       40       57       73         80 

Phosj)hate:  —~ 
Triple  super- 
phosphate   20       27       37       42       46         49 

Oiammonium 

phosphate 24       28       33       41       48         51 

Potash: 

Potassium  chloride..  11       IS       15       26       28         32 

Mixed  fertilizer 20        23       28       40       45         47 


Railroads  have  been  ordered  by  the  ICC  to 
deliver  1,100  covered  hopper  cars  for  fer- 
tillEer  shipments  out  of  Florida.  Cars  must 
be  delivered  by  AprU  and  used  for  fertUizer 
service  imtU  ICC  authorizes  other  use  or 
until  order  expires  May  1, 1974. 

Canadian  anhydrous  armonia  plants.  U.S. 
anhydrous  ammonia  supplies  could  eventu- 
ally be  Increased  by  1.6  million  tons  (about 
9  percent)  annuaUy  as  result  of  tentative 
plans  to  biUld  four  1,260-ton-per-day  am- 
monia plants  in  Alberta,  Canada.  Under  pro- 
posed agreement  by  U.S.  and  Canadian 
companies,  most  of  the  plants'  output  would 
be  piped  into  U.S.  to  be  distributed  Into  15 
Midwest  States.  Some  production  will  be 
available  in  1976,  with  all  plants  operative 
by  the  end  of  1978. 

BALING  wire 

Baling  wire  supply  expected  to  be  short 
about  30  percent  if  imports  and  domestic 
production  continue  at  present  rates  and 
requirements  are  similar  to  1973. 

Estimated  requirements  for  1974  hay  crop 
range  from  105,000  to  116,000  tons  of  baling 
wire.  Current  rate  of  domestic  wire  produc- 
tion estimated  to  be  about  10  percent  above 
1973,  with  baling  wire  imports  arriving  at 
about  one-third  the  rate  for  last  year. 

Following  price  relief  granted  by  the  CLC 
January  26,  1874,  six  of  the  seven  firms  that 
produced  baling  wire  in  1973  resumed  pro- 
duction, with  five  of  these  operating  at  or 
near  capacity.  As  a  result  of  additional  price 
reUef  and  Increased  cost  pass-through  grant- 
ed by  CLC  on  Febniary  28,  two  additional 
plants  resumed  production. 

RetaU  prices  for  domestically  produced  bal- 
ing wire  are  expected  to  vary  from  $22  to  $25 
per  100-pound  box. 

Cost  of  imported  wire  is  much  higher,  with 
reported  prices  varying  from  $30  to  $50  per 
100-pound  box. 

BALING  TWINE 

Baling  twine  deficit  for  1974  is  estimated 
to  be  about  15  percent.  However,  twine  im- 
ports for  the  period  October  1973  through 
January  1974  were  up  15  percent  from  last 
year.  If  Imports  continue  at  this  rate,  the 
overall  shortage  would  be  less  than  15  per- 
cent. Domestic  twine  production  Is  near  ca- 
pacity and  probably  cannot  be  Increased  be- 
cause of  shortages  of  petroleum  feedstocks 
for  man-made  twine. 

The  retaU  price  for  natural  Ober  twine  Is 
currently  over  932  per  bale,  with  synthetic 
twine  prices  over  $36.  These  prleee  are  260 
percent  or  more  above  a  year  ago. 

Normally  about  75  percent  of  the  total  hay 
crop  Lb  tied  with  twine,  16-18  pocent  with 
wire,  and  the  remaining  7-10  percent  is  not 
baled. 


1.  Motor  Carriers.  Fewer  owner-operators 
on  the  road  due  to  Inability  to  handle  in- 
creased expenses  and  pay  for  equipment. 
High  fuel  costs,  reduced  speed  limits  are 
blamed.  Some  unoonfirmed  reports  of 
another  truck  strike  by  end  of  March.  De- 
mand for  trucks  by  beef  and  pork  processors 
down  as  result  of  drop  in  consiuner  demand. 

2.  Rail  Carriers.  Slight  Increase  In  diesel 
fuel  supply,  "3\it  reeerve  inventcolea  de- 
creasing. Carriers  concerned  about  getting 
increased  allocation  of  fuel  to  reflect  Increase 
in  freight  volume  from  1072  and  1973. 

3.  Ocean  Oarriera.  Fuel  avallablUty  sta- 
bilized; prices  about  400  percent  above  year 
ago.  Reducing  number  of  UJS.  ports  of  caU 
and  slower  speeds  to  conserve  fuel,  plus  use 
of  normal  cargo  space  for  extra  fuel  supplies, 
are  causing  congestion  at  ports.  Problem 
aggravated  by  carriers  moving  cargo  subject 
to  higher  freight  rates  In  preference  to  low- 
rate  cargo. 

4.  Barge  Carriers.  No  major  fuel  supply 
problems. 


THE   RISING   COST   OF   COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board  re- 
cently released  disturbing  new  figure.;  on 
the  rising  cost  of  a  college  education. 

According  to  the  CEEB  the  cost  of  a 
college  education  will  rise  again  next 
fall  making  it  9.4  percent  more  expen- 
sive than  a  year  ago  and  35.8  percent 
more  costly  than  4  years  ago. 

This  means  that  a  student  at  a  private 
college  can  expect  to  pay  an  average  of 
$4,039  next  year. 

Pew  families  can  afford  such  rates. 

As  a  result  I  have  introduced,  and  the 
Senate  has  passed  three  times,  legisla- 
tion to  grant  yearly  tax  credits  of  up  to 
$325  for  the  cost  of  a  higher  education. 
Unfortunately,  the  House  has  failed  to 
act  each  time  and  the  bill  has  died. 

This  bill,  S.  18,  would  greatly  strength- 
en the  ability  of  families  to  finance  their 
son's  or  daughter's  schooling.  It  must  be 
passed  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article  of  March  25  concern- 
ing the  CEEB  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

College  Costs  Will  Rise  bt  9.4  Percent 

IN  Fall 

(By  Oene  I.  MaerofT) 

The  cost  of  a  college  education,  which  has 
been  causing  growmg  anxiety  among  Ameri- 
can families,  will  rise  again  next  fall,  m^irlne  ^ 
It  9.4  per  cent  more  expendve  than  this  year 
and  35.8  per  cent  more  than  It  was  four  years 
ago. 

A  report  released  yesterday  by  the  CoUege 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  based  on  a 
survey  of  2.200  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, shows  that  In  the  coming  academic 
year  a  student  living  on  campus  at  an  aver- 
age fovir-year  private  collie  wlU  have  to  pay 
$4,039,  which  is  $346  moi$»than  this  year. 

Beset  by  mounting  costs  in  an  economy 
squeezed  by  Inflation,  few  colleges  and  uni- 
versities seem  to  be  winning  the  battle  to 
hold  down  expenses.  The  effect  of  Inflation 
is  such,  according  to  the  report,  that  by 
nest  fall  a  famUy  will  find  it  almost  as  costly 
to  maintain  a  commuting  student  living  at 
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borne  *s  to  send  a  student  away  to  live  at 
college. 

"Meeting  tbe  costs  of  a  college  education 
is  a  problem  more  and  more  American  fam- 
Uies  face  every  year,"  tbe  college  board  says 
in  Its  report.  "Not  only  tbe  lower-Income 
family,  but  also  middle-Income  and  upper- 
Income  families  are  flniung  it  increaalngly 
difficult  to  meet  tbese  costs." 

Tbe  report  makes  tbe  following  findings: 

Community  coUegee,  traditionally  tbe  least 
expensive  type  of  bl^er  educatlozua  Insti- 
tution, will  bave  a  larger  percentage  Increase 
m  tuition  next  year  tban  private  or  public 
four-year  oOIlagM  and  nnlTentttos. 

Deq>lte  tbe  fact  tbat  tuition  Is  Increasing 
at  a  faster  rate  at  public  four-year  Institu- 
tions tban  at  private  ones.  It  will  still  be  far 
cheaper  next  fall  for  resident  students  at 
public  colleges  and  unlversltlee — total  cost: 
•2,400 — tban  for  tboae  at  private  Institu- 
tions—total  cost:  •4.039. 

"nie  cost  of  room  and  board  for  students 
llTtng  away  at  ooUege.  wblcb  requires  tbe 
largast  outUy  after  tuition,  will  be  fairly  sim- 
ilar next  faU  at  pubUc  (11.116)  and  private 
(•l.a07)  institutions. 

While  averages  give  a  general  Indication  of 
what  tbe  costs  will  be  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, tbere  Is  a  wide  range  of  Individual 
dUferenoes. 

Among  tbe  most  expensive  four-year  pri- 
vate instltuttons.  Harvard  will  cost  •5,700 
and  Princeton  •6,835,  ««v«"<«"g  to  tbe  col- 
lege board  report.  By  comparison,  tbe  State 
University  of  New  York  (Mlege  at  Brockport 
will  cost  •a^OO  and  SUppery  Bock  State  Ck)I- 
lege  In  Pennsylvania  will  cost  •a.360. 

All  of  tbe  costs  computed  by  tbe  board, 
on  tbe  basis  of  flguree  It  says  It  received  flt>m 
flnanclal  aid  oOoen  at  tbe  various  institu- 
tions. Include  tuition,  room  and  board,  trans- 
pmtatlon  and  miscellaneous  expenses  Includ- 
ing Xtodu  and  toiletries. 

Tbere  Is  apparently  little  hope  for  flnan- 
clal leltef  for  middle-Income  and  upper-In- 
come families  tbat  bave  been  complaining 
this  year  about  soaring  ooUsge  costs  and  the 
scarcity  of  grants  and  loans.  The  sUte  of 
Ohio  has  put  a  moratorliun  on  tuition  In- 
creases at  Its  public  Institutions  and  the 
University  of  Michigan  baa  reduced  Its  tui- 
tion, but  these  actions  do  not  seem  to  be 
harbingers  at  a  trend. 

The  tuttlim-tree  Olty  University  of  New 
Tork  will  remain  one  of  the  best  bargains  In 
higher  education  next  year.  Student  fees  at 
tbe  various  C.UJf.T.  units  will  average  •lOO 
a  year.  The  university  estimates  the  total 
aimual  costs  ot  Its  average  commuter  student 
next  faU  will  be  •l/MO. 

exiles  of  the  report,  entitled  "Student  Bx- 
penses  at  Postaecondary  Institutions  1974- 
75,"  are  avaUable  for  ^a-SO  each  from  Publi- 
cations Order  Office.  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board.  Bob  693,  Princeton.  N.J. 
06540. 

The  report  was  prepared  under  tbe  auspices 
of  the  board's  college  scbolarahlp  service, 
which  hsljM  tnatltutlons  of  higher  education 
analyse  the  flnanclal  needs  of  students  ap- 
plying for  grants  and  loans. 

Here  Is  a  sampling  of  the  oosU.  subject  to 
change  between  now  and  tbe  fall,  that  res- 
ident students  at  Institutions  around  the 
country  can  expect  to  pay  during  the  1974- 
75  antdemle  year: 


Tuitioa  Room 
and  tod 
(M*     board 


ToUl 


Caiilanria: 

ClaiwBOirt 13,044    $1,456     ClOO 

Uahwiilr    C    CaHtania    at 

_^^  BMfeiiqr-. 640     1,«J0      3,290 

FMda: 

2.640     1.320       4.920 

.iTaeh.. S30     1.120      2.350 

lllmois: 

NorthwastBfii 3.180     1,400       5.280 


Tuition  Room 
and  and 
fees     board 


Total 


Kansas: 

Univenity  of  Kansas 

Maryland: 

Johns  Hopkins 

Massachusatb: 

Boston  University 

Brandais 

Mount  Holyoke 

Radcllfh 

Smith 

Weflasley 

Minnesota: 

Macalester 

New  Hampshire: 

Oartmovth 

New  Jersey: 

Bloomfield 

Fairleifh  Dickinson 

Stockton  State 

Rutiers 

New  York: 

Adalphi 

Barrurd 

New  Rochelle 

Columbia 

Hamilton 

Hofstra 

Post. 

Pace 

Pratt'l  nstitutell "  I ;  I .' ; " ; 

Skidmore 

S.U.N.Y.  Fredonia 

Vassar 

Pennsytvania: 

Haverford 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Tennessee: 

Fisk 

Texas: 

University  o(  Texas 

Wisconsin: 

Marquette 


$560 

$1,290 

$2,540 

3,100 

1.580 

5.480 

2.990 

1.557 

5,100 

3,100 

1.400 

5,100 

2,950 

1.550 

5,100 

3,200 

1,875 

5,750 

3.030 

1,550 

5,250 

3,050 

1,600 

5.250 

2.550 

1,110 

4,200 

3,570 

1,545 

5,900 

2.080 

1.260 

4,000 

2,150 

1.300 

4.050 

666 

1.320 

2,700 

/2b 

1,300 

2,700 

2.650 

1,337 

4,537 

3,100 

1.520 

5.120 

2.300 

1.400 

4,U0 

3.430 

1,700 

5.900 

2,900 

1.330 

4,730 

2,570 

1,550 

5.270 

2.460 

1.300 

4.610 

2.200 

1,775 

4. 395 

2. 600 

1.600 

5.500 

3.390 

1,510 

5,550 

m 

1.280 

2,825 

3.165 

1.350 

5.065 

3,045 

1,700 

5.245 

3,165 

1,535 

5.350 

1.950 

1.285 

3,835 

366 

1.300 

2,400 

2.250 

1.300 

4.020 

FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1974 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston)  .  The  time  for  morning  busi- 
ness having  expired,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business  (S.  3044) ,  which  the  clerk  wUl 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUl  (S.  3044)  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for 
public  flnanclng  of  prUaary  and  general 
election  campaigns  for  Federal  elective  office, 
and  to  amend  certain  other  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  flnanclng  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns.  ' 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Preident,  this  after- 
noon at  3:30  the  Senate  will  vote  on 
amendment  No.  1064,  which  would  strike 
from  the  pending  bill  the  public  finance 
feature,  which  would  remove  any  fur- 
ther or  additional  public  subsidy  of  Fed- 
eral election  campaigns. 

In  the  event  that  that  amendment  is 
not  adopted,  I  plan  to  offer  alternatively 
two  additional  amendments,  one  of  which 
would  eliminate  the  election  campaigns 
and  the  primaries  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
from  the  subsidy  provisions  of  the  bill, 
which  would  leave  both  primaries  and 
general  elections  of  House  Members  and 
Senate  Members  in  the  private  sector, 
but  still  leave  the  limitations  provided  by 
the  other  titles  of  the  bill  as  to  overall 
campaign  expenditures  and  maximum 
contributions  to  a  campaign. 

The  other  amendment,  in  the  event 
that  amendment  No.  1064  falls  of  adop- 
tion, would  be  an  amendment  which 
would  eliminate  from  the  bill  the  subsidy- 
of  campaigns  for  the  Presidential  nomi- 


nation of  the  various  parties.  This  is  a 
most  important  amendment,  because  it 
would  prevent  the  going  into  effect  of  the 
bill's  provisions  which  would  provide  up 
to  $7.5  million  for  each  candidate  for  the 
Presidential  nomination  of  the  major 
parties,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  taxpayers  or  in  the 
interest  of  our  govemmetatal  processes  to 
spread  $7.5  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
funds  among  each  of  the  15  or  20  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency. 

So  the  order  in  which  the  amendments 
would  be  offered  would  be  first  the  one 
coming  up  this  afternoon  to  strike  all 
public  financing  of  Federal  elections,  and 
the  following  amendment,  in  the  event 
that  is  not  adopted,  «rould  eliminate 
House  and  Senate  Menlbers  from  pub- 
lic subsidy,  and  folloi;«tag  that  would 
be  the  amendment  strilslng  Presidential 
primary  campaigns,  though  we  would 
still  have  the  Presidential  campaign  for 
the  general  election  which  is  also  funded 
by  the  checkoff  provision,  which  will 
make  $21  million  avaUable  to  each  of  the 
parties  if  they  come  under  the  provisions 
of  that  law. 

I  send  the  additional  two  amendments 
to  the  desk,  and  ask  that  they  be  print- 
ed and  remain  at  the  <fcsk  to  be  caUed 
up  at  a  later  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  wUl  be  received  and  print- 
ed, and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

The  pending  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  (No.  10«4)  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonuti 

The  PRESIDING  OFRICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerit 
proceeded  to  call  that  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Hathaway).  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Ml*.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Prepldent.  today,  we 
have  on  the  floor  a  very  significant  bill 
and  one  with  far-reachfcg  ImpUcations. 
S.  3044,  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1974.  is  a  response  designed  to  meet 
problems  of  campaign  abuse  that  have 
plagued  campaigns  throughout  American 
political  history.  In  the  process  of  reform 
however,  the  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee have  decided  to  go  one  step  fur- 
ther and  significantly,  perhaps  dramat- 
icaUy.  alter  the  basis  by  which  we  elect 
our  political  leaders. 

I  am  firmly  committed  to  the  goal  of 
campaign  reform.  For  too  long,  both 
political  parties,  have  been  plagued  by 
campaign  pressures  and  abuses.  Whether 
the  abuses  in  the  1972  campaign  were 
more  far-reaching  than  abuses  in  other 
campaigns  or  whether  such  abuses  were 
magnified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  arouse 
unparaUeled  public  attention  and  anger 
is  not  the  Issue. 

The  point  is  that  campaign  abuse  has 
long  been  a  blot  on  our  political  history. 
Breaking  the  law  in  order  tc  win  elec- 
tions is  wrong  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
both  legal  and  moral.  As  the  primary  law- 
making body  of  this  Nation,  the  Congress 
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of  the  United  States  must  do  everything 
possible  to  write  clear  and  concise  laws  so 
that  candidates  know  exactly  what  they 
can  and  cannot  do  in  a  campaign. 

Last  year  the  Senate  passed  a  cam- 
paign reform  bill  known  as  S.  372.  It  is  a 
bUl  that  had  my  support.  This  bill  pro- 
vided strict  limitations  on  campaign  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  as  well  as 
providing  for  other  reforms  In  campaign 
practices.  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  yet  to  act  on  a  similar  measure. 

As  the  year  progressed,  public  clamor 
increased  and  new  cries  were  heard  that 
further  reform  of  campaign  practices 
was  needed.  Because  It  appeared  that 
many  of  the  alleged  wrongdoings  associ- 
ated with  Watergate  were  tied  to  the 
raising  of  campaign  funds,  the  Idea  oc- 
curred to  alter  the  basis  by  which  candi- 
dates receive  funds  to  nm  their  cam- 
paigns. Public  financing  became  the 
baimer  for  those  who  sought  to  reform 
the  system. 

The  Senate  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  debate  this  Issue  on  the  floor  late 
last  year  when  a  group  of  Senat(»B  were 
successful  in  attaching  a  public  finan- 
cing amendment  to  the  public  debt  limit 
bill.  As  we  all  know,  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, led  an  earnest  and  successful  fight 
to  have  that  amendment  deleted.  He 
was  right  in  that  effort,  not  because  it 
would  have  been  unwise  and  deceptive 
to  attach  such  far-rea(diing  legislation 
to  a  completely  unrelated  bill,  but  be- 
cause the  substance  of  the  amendment 
was  Ill-advised  and  imdesirable. 

The  Senate  Rules  Ccnnmittee.  there- 
fore, agreed  to  return  to  the  drawing 
boards  and  draft  a  new  campaign  reform 
bill.  Now  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
openly  to  debate  the  central  question 
contained  In  that  amendment:  Is  public 
financing  the  answer  to  our  problems  of 
campaign  abuse,  or  Is  it  a  substantial 
part  of  such  an  answer? 

In  seeking  to  answer  that  question,  we 
must  first  ask  ourselves  what  kind  of 
political  system  we  want.  I  think  my  col- 
leagues would  agree  that  we  want  a  dy- 
namic system  that  Is  fiezible  to  the 
demands  of  changing  times,  people,  and 
attitudes.  We  want  our  electoral  proc- 
esses to  encourage  the  best  possible 
people  to  enter  public  life.  We  want  a 
systan  that  leaves  room  for  tiie  election 
of  only  those  candidates  who  are  quali- 
fied beyond  doubt,  who  embrace  the 
goals  and  attitudes  of  their  cotDstituents 
and  who  in  short,  consider  public  service 
to  be  the  best  way  to  make  their  contri- 
bution to  life  on  this  Barth. 

Then  we  return  again  to  the  question: 
Is  public  flnanclng  of  campaiips  the 
only  way.  or  indeed  a  wise  way,  in  which 
to  produce  our  leaders  and  on  which  to 
base  a  poUtlcal  system?  I  think  not. 

We  can  achieve  campaign  reform  and 
improve  our  electoral  processes  without 
overturning  our  system  of  privately  fi- 
nanced campaigns.  I  think  S.  872  went  a 
long  way  in  that  direction.  More  impor- 
tantly. I  have  serious  doubts  about  the 
efOcacy  of  the  public's  being  callMi  upon 
to  subsidize  campaigns.  My  remarks  at 
t^iis  time  will,  therefore,  be  devoted  to 
title  I  of  S.  3044. 


First  and  foremost,  I  doubt  whether 
public  financing  would  do  anything  to 
solve  problems  of  campaign  abuse.  Ttnexe 
are  several  ways  by  which  a  candidate 
gains  public  exposure  and  indeed  runs 
a  campaign.  Money  Is  one.  A  candidate's 
abUlty  to  raise  money  is  one  measure  of 
his  viability.  Public  fl^anring  may  re- 
move money  from  categories  of  influence. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  logical  place  to  bei^ 
talk  of  reforming  campaign  practices. 
But,  by  removing  money  from  influence, 
one  simply  focuses  attention  on  other 
areas  of  influence,  and  of  potential  abuse 
and  even  corruption. 

These  other  influences  include  man- 
power and  publicity.  A  candidate  needs 
people  to  help  him  run  a  campaign.  In 
local  elections,  we  talk  of  hundreds  of 
workers.  In  national  elections,  we  talk  of 
thousands  and  even  tens  of  thousands 
of  workers. 

Certainly,  publicity  is  another  factor 
which  bears  heavily  on  one's  ability  to 
campaign  effectively.  A  candidate  needs 
exposure  and  lots  of  it.  There  are  other 
factors,  however,  which  deserve  mention. 
Organizational  skill,  durabill^,  the  right 
Issues,  and  that  winning  personality — 
which  all  candidates  either  fancy  they 
have  or  wish  they  have — are  all  subject 
to  Influence  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Transferring  money  to  the  public  sec- 
tor, instead  of  having  it  originate  from 
private  contributions,  will  only  serve  to 
bring  greater  pressure  on  these  other 
Important  factors,  including  the  two 
principal  ones  I  have  already  men- 
tioned— ^namely,  manpower  and  public- 
ity. The  candidate  who  has  immediate 
access  to  hundreds  of  woiicers  will  have 
a  distinct  advantage.  Is  the  union  boss 
who  provides  manpower  really  different 
from  the  president  of  the  corporation 
who  donates  money?  Would  not  a  can- 
didate who  enjoys  the  favor  of  a  tele- 
vision commentator  have  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage? Public  financing  does  not  ad- 
dress any  of  these  factors. 

The  goal  of  public  financing  is  to  re- 
move the  raising  of  campaign  funds  from 
political  pressure.  Under  the  bill,  the 
money  is  collected  and  then  doled  out  by 
the  Federal  Government.  I  need  not  go 
into  a  long  dissertation  about  the  dan- 
gers and  problems  this  method  could  un- 
leash. 

It  Is  common  thinking  that  the  best 
way  to  confuse  a  situation  and  snarl  a 
program  is  to  involve  Uncle  Sam.  I  do 
not  see  how  public  flnanclng  Is  going  to 
be  any  different  in  this  respect. 

As  I  read  the  bill,  if  tbe  $2  checkoff 
system  on  the  income  tax  return  does 
not  provide  sufficient  moneys  in  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  to  cover  the  demands  of 
all  eligible  candidates,  then  Congress 
can  appropriate  additional  sums.  This  is 
a  most  interesting  proposition.  We  would 
have  Members  of  Congress,  political  can- 
didates themselves,  and  a  I¥esident  vot- 
ing on  appnHJriations  or  signing  appro- 
priation bills  into  law  that  can  affect 
their  campaigns  and  that  of  their  oppo- 
nents. I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  have  to 
remind  my  colleagues  of  the  political 
pressures  which  could  affect  this  proced- 
ure. 

The  issue  against  public  financing  can 


be  made  even  more  simple.  The  American 
taxpayer  has  been  footing  the  bill  for  Just 
about  everything  these  days.  A  taxpayers' 
revolt  Is  no  idle  joke,  as  all  of  us  close 
to  the  political  scene  at  home  are  pain- 
fully aware.  Do  we  as  political  leaders 
and  potential  candidates  have  the  right 
to  ask  the  American  taxpayer  to  pay  for 
our  campaigns?  If  I  were  a  retired  man 
Uving  on  a  flxed  income  in  rural  Amer- 
ica, I  think  I  might  be  just  a  Uttle  upset 
if  I  heard  my  Senator  or  my  Represent- 
ative espousing  the  virtues  of  public  fi- 
nancing. The  same  can  be  said  as  to  any 
taxpayer  living  anywhere. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  more  than  150  years 
ago,  put  it  well  In  these  words : 

To  compel  a  man  (a  ta^wyer)  to  furnish 
contributions  of  money  tor  the  propagation 
of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves  and  abhors. 
Is  sinful  and  tyrannical. 

That  statement  is  fully  applicable  today 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Jefferson. 

Public  financing  denies  the  Individual 
his  freedom  of  choice.  A  portion  of  his 
tax  dollars  would  be  financing  the  cam- 
paigns of  candidates  he  may  dislike,  not 
even  know,  or,  worse  yet,  completely  ab- 
hor and  despise. 

A  candidate  should  pay  for  his  own 
campaign.  He  will  need  the  help  of  many 
friends  and  contributors.  This  does  not 
mean  that  he  needs  to  be  "bought  off." 
Good  laws  with  proper  forms  for  limita- 
tion of  funds  from  any  one  person  and 
for  disclosure,  timely  and  completely 
made,  can  remedy  this  part  of  the  situa- 
tion. Other  provisions  In  the  priding  bill 
contain  expUcit  remedies  of  that  kind. 

An  editorial  recently  aiq;>eared  in  one 
of  the  new^apers  in  my  State.  It  re- 
ferred to  obvious  "dirty  tricks"  that  have 
occurred  In  past  can:4>aign8,  and  they  are 
not  a  monopoly  by  any  of  the  political 
parties,  including  the  two  major  political 
parties.  In  referring  to  public  flnanring 
as  a  cure,  the  editor  said: 

Would  reformers  feel  any  better  if  those 
tricks  had  been  paid  for  by  taq>ayers'  money 
instead  of  private  funds. 

Yes,  we  should  be  In  the  business  to  re- 
form our  campaign  laws  and  procedures. 
Let  us  not  be  so  "hell  bent  on  reform"  to 
the  point  where  we  lose  sight  of  the  very 
strengths  of  our  political  ssrstem  and  to 
the  point  where  we  invite  much  worse  in 
solutions  we  advance  than  is  found  In  the 
situation  we  seek  to  ranedy. 

Public  financing  of  political  rAmpn^gru; 
has  additional  disadvantages.  They  in- 
clude: 

F^rst.  Unfair  advantage  to  incumbents. 
This  comes  about  because  of  the  neces- 
sity to  Impose  ceilings  on  nunj^fi^gq 
spending,  Inasmuch  as  taxpayers  will  be 
putting  up  the  funds.  Challengers  almost 
invariably  must  spend  more  money  than 
those  already  in  office.  This  is  so  because 
they  have  so  much  to  do  toward  name 
Identification,  toward  maMng  their 
qualifications  and  views  known,  and  in 
general  to  counterbalance  the  many  ad- 
vantages held  \is  a  person  already  In  of- 
fice. Yet.  by  public  flnanclng,  both  Incum- 
bent and  challenger  would  have  identical 
limits  on  their  expenditures. 

Second.  Under  title  I  of  tbe  bIH,  tbe 
level  of  campaign  speniBng  would  be  in- 
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creased  particularly  in  House  of  ]ftepz«- 
sentatives  races— 435  of  them  every  2 
years.  Tliat  increase  would  be  paid  by 
taxpayers. 

llilrd.  Public  ftnanirtng  would  deprive 
many  citizens  of  the  only  opportunity 
th^  have  to  participate  in  the  campaign 
process,  liany  are  not  In  a  position  to 
take  part  in  it  in  any  other  fashion  or  by 
any  other  method. 

This  might  be  by  reason  of  demands 
of  their  calling,  profession,  vocation,  or  it 
might  be  because  of  physical  disability  or 
health  reasons.  The  way  public  financing 
would  operate  would  tend  to  reduce  or 
decrease  cltiflen  participation  which  is  a 
valuable  and  vital  component  of  a  stroig 
party  system  and  a  wholesome  election 
process.  That  component  would  be  sacri- 
ficed or  heavily  imperiled. 

The  Congress  would  do  well  to  reject 
an  untried,  potentially  dangerous,  and 
objectionable  feature  of  this  bill,  and 
should  rather  concentrate  on  Uiose  fea- 
tures dealing  directly,  effectively,  and 
with  preponderance  of  agreement  toward 
correction  of  abuses  which  are  so  obvious 
and  so  much  in  need  of  remedy.  The  list 
is  long.  I  enumerate  some  of  Uie  Issues: 

Public  disclosure  of  all  names  and 
identification  of  contributors. 

Complete  and  timely  accoimting  for  all 
campaign  funds. 

Limitation  of  contributions  by  an  in- 
dividual to  any  single  campaign. 

Limitation  of  expenditures  by  any 
candidate. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  well  to  note 
that  the  bUl  gives  all  candidates  an  op- 
tion of  soliciting  all  private  contribu- 
tions up  to  the  prescribed  limit  contained 
in  the  biU.  Tlverefore,  it  must  be  con- 
cluded that  such  sources  are  acceptable 
and  in  order  becaiise  they  can  be  moni- 
tored, policed,  and  in  a  disciplined  way 
hdd  withbi  proper  and  legitimate 
bounds.  The  taxpayer  should  be  spared 
the  added  drain  on  his  funds  and  the 
new  and  more  evil  results  which  would 
ensue. 

In  referring  to  a  comment  I  made 
earUer.  it  is  not  the  source  of  money 
which  results  in  a  great  many  abuses 
and  undesirable  factors  in  campaigns 
and  elections,  it  is  the  fact  that  money 
is  used  at  all.  At  any  rate,  private  fimds, 
according  to  the  committee  report,  are 
not  evil  in  themselves  as  long  as  they 
are  encased,  modified,  controlled,  and 
supervised  by  public  disclosure  of  all  the 
names  and  identiflcations  of  the  con- 
tributors, as  long  as  there  will  be  a  com- 
plete and  timely  accounting  for  all  cam- 
pidgn  fimds,  and  as  long  as  there  wIU  be 
such  UmitaUODs  as  Congress  in  its  wis- 
dom will  seek  to  impose. 

Other  omtrols  over  contributions, 
such  as  use  of  checks  not  cash;  single 
or  central  campaign -treasury;  prohibl- 
ticm  of  aU  loans  to  committees;  prohibi- 
tion of  stocks,  bonds,  or  similar  assets 
fnun  contributions. 

Campaign  activities  such  as  distrlbu- 
tioD  ci  firise  instructions  to  campaign 
woiten.  dlsniptlve  aetkms.  rigging  pub- 
lic QplniiBi,  PollB.  misleading  announce- 
ments or  adverttsement  In  the  media, 
misrepfceentation  of  a  candidate's  voting 
record;  organized  slander  campaigns; 
legal  recourse  and  redress  against  slan- 
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derous,  libelous  and  unscrupulous  at- 
tacks on  public  figirres. 

Election  pr£u;tices — fraudulent  regis- 
tration and  voting,  stuffing  ballot  boxes, 
rigging  voting  machines;  forging,  sJter- 
ing,  or  miscounting  ballots. 

There  are  many  more  items  for  the  list. 
Every  intent  should  be  to  make  advances 
in  each  case  as  effective  as  possible. 
There  should  be  an  avoidance  of  ques- 
tionable approaches,  those  possessing 
sufficient  minus  marks  to  detract  from 
progress  by  unified,  undivided  suiHwrt. 
Public  financing  is  a  divisive  factor,  a 
major  one.  It  would  not  bear  upon  the 
solution  to  the  long  lists  of  ills  and  abuses 
which  have  plagued  our  system,  and 
threaten  to  do  so  in  tha  future  unless 
legislation  of  this  type  will  be  fairly  con- 
sidered and  enacted  into  law  and  applied. 

Without  it  and  with  a  concentration 
on  those  other  aspects,  our  election  proc- 
ess can  be  notably  strengthened  and  im- 
proved. 

It  is  my  hope  that  as  we  proceed  in  the 
consideration  of  this  measure,  there  will 
be  such  action  taken  as  to  delete  from  the 
bill  the  provisions  with  reference  to  pub- 
lic financing.  This  will  remove  sin  unde- 
sirable feature  from  the  bUl  and  at  the 
same  time  enable  the  thorough  con- 
sideration of  other  features  of  the 
election  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
aqu  cwxi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roD.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecti<m,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LABOR  DAY  RBCESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
discussing  the  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Bir.  Hugh  Scott)  — 
and  he  in  turn  discussed  It  with  the  Re- 
publican conference  on  yesterday — I 
brought  the  matter  of  an  August-Labor 
Day  recess  to  the  attention  of  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee  today.  The  Re- 
publican conference  and  the  Democratic 
policy  committee  have  agreed  that  the 
Senate,  barring  extraordinary  circum- 
stances like,  for  example,  the  possibility 
of  a  sine  die  adjournment,  will,  at  the 
conclusion  of  business  on  Friday, 
August  23.  stand  in  recess  until  noon. 
Wednesday,  September  4. 

This  \s  an  official  annotmcement  which 
has  been  agreed  to,  and  we  will  see  that  a 
card  Is  sent  to  each  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate; but  I  want  to  emphaxize  that,  as  far 
as  this  recess  is  concerned,  and  any 
others  upcoming,  like  the  Easter  and  the 
Fourth  of  July  recesses,  they  will  be  un- 
dertaken only  if  nothing  igi  the  way  of  an 
extraordinary  drciunstance  occurs. 

Mr.  President.  I  sxiggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Th9  legislative  clerk  pxoceeded  to  call 
the  rbU. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAthfPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  Op  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3^44)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  public  financing  of 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  financing  and  coaduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  which  is  to  be  voted  on 
at  3:30  o'clock  this  afternoon,  strikes 
from  this  bill,  which  contains  five  titles, 
the  first  title,  title  I,  in  which  title  are 
contained  all  of  the  provisions  having 
to  do  with  public  flnancitig  of  Federal 
elections. 

Mr.  President,  this  title  is  not  needed. 
It  is  not  needed  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  we  have  public  financing  of 
Federal  elections  in  a  strict  sense;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  regulation  of  cam- 
paign expenditures  and  contributions  in 
the  private  sector  has  never  really  been 
tried. 

Now  let  us  explore  the  first  statement 
that  I  made,  that  we  already  have  Fed- 
eral subsidy  of  Federal  elections.  We 
have  on  the  book  the  checkoff  provision, 
which  provides  for  a  checkoff  by  tax- 
payers of  $1  in  the  case  of  *  single  penson 
or  $2  in  the  case  of  a  couple,  which 
amount  goes  into  a  fund  which  would  pay 
for  the  expenses  of  Presidential  general 
election  campaigns. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  estimated  by 
fiscal  authorities — the  statement  has 
b<«n  made  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Soi- 
ate— that  by  1976.  the  next  Presidential 
election,  there  will  be  in  this  fund  $50 
million  of  public  money,  because  when 
the  taxpayer  checks  off  Uie  $1  or  $2.  it 
does  not  come  out  of  his  pocket,  except 
in  the  sense  that  it  comes  out  of  tax 
moneys  he  is  paying  on  his  income  tax. 
It  comes  out  of  the  Government  portion. 
It  comes  out  of  the  tax  liability  thalf  the 
taxpayer  owes  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. So  this  is  money  fit>m  the  Public 
Treasury.  | 

The  checkoff  plan,  which  Is  the  exist- 
ing law— 'hot  what  is  provided  by  this 
bill;  it  is  already  the  law-^-provides  that 
each  major  par^  would  got.  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  Presidential  election,  15  cents 
per  person  of  voting  age  ttiroughout  the 
country  as  a  subsidy  by  the  taxpayers  to 
carry  on  a  Presidential  election.  So  that 
there  would  be  $42  mlllicBi  available  to 
the  Democratic  Party  and  the  R^idt>- 
lican  Party  under  exi^iing  law. 

There  is  one  catch  to  that,  under  the 
existing  law,  for  a  party  to  come  under 
the  provisions  of  the  checkoff  and  to  get 
this  $21  million — and  I  say  that  $21  mil- 
lion is  derived  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  people  of  voting  aee  throughout 
the  country  by  15  cents.  That  ends  up 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $21 
millioQ  or  $22  million.  That  is  available 
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to  each  party.  That  would  be  a  subsidy  of 
anywhere  from  $42  million  to  $44  mlllton 
for  carrying  on  the  1976  Presidential 
election. 

As  I  say,  there  is  a  catch  to  it  in  this: 
That  in  order  to  come  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  the  checkoff  plan  and  have  the 
Presidential  election  subsidized  for  a 
party,  the  party  has  to  certify  that  they 
want  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  the 
law.  and  that  keeps  them  from  accepting 
private  contributions  in  any  amount. 
There  is  no  possible  mix,  as  is  provided 
in  the  Senate  bill. 

With  the  expense  of  Presidential  elec- 
tions that  we  have  observed,  it  asem& 
tliat  if  Presidential  elections  are  going 
to  be  conducted  on  the  scale  that  they 
have  been  conducted  in  the  past,  $21  mil- 
lion would  not  be  sufficient.  So  it  is  en- 
tirely likely  that  neither  of  the  parties 
would  come  under  the  provisions  of  the 
checkoff,  because  it  is  optional  whether 
a  man  comes  under  it  or  not.  He  can 
come  imder  the  public  sector  or  tJie  pri- 
vate financing.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
100  percent  public  financing  would  be 
bad  for  the  party,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  pubhc  financing.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  would  be  a  weakening  of 
a  political  party.  , 

How  much  better  it  would  be  to  re- 
ceive $5,400,000  in  contributions  than  to 
receive  $21  million  or  $22  million  from 
the  public  treasury.  I  do  not  believe  we 
are  going  to  see  money  here  authorized 
to  the  major  parties  come  under  the 
1970  law  on  the  checkolT.  There  is  $42 
million— $42  million  to  $44  million— by 
which  Federal  elections  are  already  sub- 
sidized or  for  which  money  Is  available 
for  subsidy. 

By  the  way.  I  might  add  that  under 
another  title  in  the  bill,  that  would  not 
be  stricken  out  by  amendment  No.  1064. 
is  a  doubling  of  the  checkoff.  So  the 
checkoff  then  would  be  $2  for  a  single 
person  and  $4  for  a  couple.  We  are  al- 
ready taking  in  aiough  to  run  a  political 
campaign.  What  is  the  use  of  doubling 
the  amount?  By  specifying  a  doubling, 
we  will  have  changed  the  whole  concept 
of  the  checkoff  from  being  a  volimtair 
checkoff.  This  Is  Senate  bill  3044  that  Is 
submitted  to  us  to  vote  on.  It  provides 
for  a  doubling  of  the  subsidy  from  $2  to 
$4.  It  provides  that  If  a  person  does  not 
check  off  the  $2  or  $4^  he  is  then  pre- 
sumed to  have  checked  it  off.  In  other 
words,  if  he  does  not  check  it  off.  he  is 
i-uled  to  have  checked  it  off,  because  he 
must  have  the  checkoff  to  apply  against 
him.' 

At  my  request,  tUetrommittee  on  Rules 
and  Admlnlistration  prepared  or  obtained 
some  estimates  of  what  these  checkoffs 
are  going  to -cost  the  Government.  This 
Is  what  it  will  cost  tie  Government,  ac- 
cording to  estimates  obtained  by  the 
Rules  Committee,  I  ^assume,  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  appears 
on  page  28  ol  the  report: 

If  all  returns,  in^lf  Idtial  aud  JolnW-^bould 
take  full  advantage  of  tb«  on*  dollar  check- 
off, the  total  cost  would  be  $117,370,000. 

$117,970,000  is  whatVoul^  be  brought 
into  thie  publhi  txeajstffs  for  the  political 
campaign  or  available  for  the  jjoUtlcal 
campaign! 


But  if  the  provisions  of  8.  3044  should 
get  through  the  Senate  and  go  through 
the  House,  and  if  all  returns  should  take 
full  advantage  of  the  $2  checkoff,  the 
C06t  would  be  $234,740,000.  That  is  how 
much  this  little  item  of  the  checkoff 
would  bring  if  everyone  availed  himself 
of  it.  But  the  proponents  are  not  satis- 
fied to  leave  the  proposal  on  a  volun- 
tary basis.  According  to  the  bill — and 
that  is  all  we  liave  before  us — if  the  tax- 
payer does  not  check  it  off,  if  he  does  not 
specify  that  it  is  not  to  be  checked  off, 
then  the  bill  would  make  that  decision 
for  him.  and  that  decision,  naturally, 
would  be  that  the  money  is  considered 
to  be  checked  off.  It  does  not  cost  the 
taxpayer  anything  at  that  point,  otii&c 
than  «^  a  membra:  of  the  taxpaying  pub- 
lic. That  amount  is  just  a  contribution  to 
the  public  Treasury.  It  does  not  increase 
ttiB  taxpayer's  income  tax.  It  is  simply 
taken  from  his  tax  liability.  So  there  we 
see  what  is  being  done  on  the  checkoff. 

I  am  not  a  soothsayer,  but  I  believe 
that  it  will  not  be  too  long  before  we 
will  see  an  effort  to  raise  the  amoimt  of 
15  cents  per  person  of  voting  age,  that 
comes  out  of  the  checkoff,  to  20  cents,  or 
possibly  25  cents,  because  the  candidates 
are  not  going  to  be  satisfied  with  $21 
million  or  $22  million  for  each  party, 
which  is  already  provided  under  existing 
law,  without  any  further  extension  of 
Uie  Federal  sidasidy  to  politicians.  After 
all.  why  should  the  Federal  Government 
take  over  the  expenses — the  campaign 
expenses — of  the  politicians  of  the  coun- 
try? That  is  what  we  would  be  doing. 

Take  the  State  ol  California,  under 
this  proposed  law.  California  would  be 
sub^dlzed.  according  to  the  table  pre- 
pared by  the  Committee  on  Rules.  The 
candidates  running  in  the  primaries  of 
the  State  woilld  have  half  of  their  ex- 
penses— each  candidate  in  the  primary — 
up  to  $1,414,300,  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

So  $700  In  the  primary  Is  what  he 
would  get  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pocket, 
and  maybe  there  would  be  7.  8.  9,  or  10 
candidates  in  some  races. 

I  asked  a  Congressman  from  a  West- 
em  State  the  other  day  how  the  Senate 
race  looked  in  that  area.  He  said,  "Well, 
there  Is  one  candidate  from  1  party,  and 
10  candidates  from  the  other  psuty." 
Every  one  of  those  10  would  be  getting 
a  subsidy  from  the  Federal  Government, 
according  to  this  biU.  The  Government 
would  match  the  contributions  it  re- 
ceived up  to  $100  each.  That  is  not  so 
terrible,  out  of  $700,000,  for  a  polltican 
in  a  prhnary. 

It  does  not  take  any  matching  then. 
As  soon  as  he  gets  on  the  ballot  as  a 
major  party  candidate,  the  Government 
opens  up  its  coffers  and  makes  a  con- 
tribution to  Mm  candidate  for  the  Sen- 
ate out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets  of 
$2,121,450.  Each  major  party  candidate 
would  be  given  that  sub^dy--42.121.000: 
why?  Why  si^^Kldize  our  good  friends 
who  mlfht  run  4or  the  Senate  from  the 
State  of  Calif omia?  I  use  that  as  an 
example,  admittedly,  t>ecause  it  is  the 
largest  State  population-wise.  In  New 
York  the  amount  paid  to  eaoh  candidate 
of  a  major  party  would  be — this  does 


not  require  any  matching,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  an  outright  gift  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  use  in  the  campaign;  I  as- 
sume if  he  did  not  spend  it  ah  it  would 
have  to  be  refunded  to  the  Government, 
if  it  could  be  located — $1,899,750  to  each 
major  party  candidate  for  the  Senate, 
out  of  the  Public  Treasury. 

I  am  going  to  get  around  to  the  second 
corollary  I  laid  down  a  moment  ago. 
that  we  have  not  tried  strict  regulation 
in  the  private  sector — this  other  field  is 
so  brosid  it  is  just  going  to  take  a  little 
time  to  get  to  it — on  the  methods  we  al- 
ready have  of  public  financing. 

I  have  talked  about  the  checkoff  which 
makes  $42  million  available  to  candidates 
for  President,  and  about  the  cost  of  the 
checkoff.  The  approximate  cost  now.  if 
everybody  takes  advantage  of  it — sup- 
pose just  half  take  advantage  of  it.  un- 
der the  committee's  plan  of  making  them 
certify  they  do  not  want  it  or  it  will  be 
checked  off.  If  everyone  took  advantage 
of  it.  it  would  be  $117  million,  or.  if  the 
committee's  version  goes  through  and 
it  is  doubled,  $234  million. 

That  is  a  whole  lot  of  public  financ- 
ing, right  there.  But  that  is  not  all. 
Look  at  the  can^iaigns  also  financed  by 
recent  amendments  of  the  income  tax 
laws.  Already,  under  the  law — of  course, 
this  bill  tries  to  double  itr-4t  is  already 
the  law.  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  accord- 
ing to  my  recollection,  that  an  individual 
mider  the  present  law  is  entitled  to  a 
tax  credit  of  $12.50  for  contributions  he 
makes  to  a  political  candidate. 

That  can  be  in  a  Federal  election,  a 
State  election,  or  county  or  city,  I  as- 
sume. It  may  be  just  for  Federal  elec- 
tions—$12.50  as  a  credit;  and.  of  course, 
a  credit  is  a  deduction  from  the  tax.  The 
credit  comes  off  the  taxes  payable.  If  the 
tax  bill  was  $100  before  he  applied  this 
credit.  It  would  take  $12.50  off  that 
amount  Well,  that  is  fine.  Then  a  couple 
has  a  $25  credit  off  of  taxes.  And  that  is 
all  right.  I  do  not  object  to  that,  the  rea- 
son being  that  this  provision  allows  an 
individual  to  make  a  contributloQ  to  a 
candidate  of  his  own  choice,  someone 
with  his  views,  with  whom  he  agrees, 
and  not,  as  under  the  legislation  that  Is 
before  us.  requiring  a  taxpayer  to  con- 
tribute to  someone  whose  views  he  dis- 
agrees with. 

All  right.  Say  the  taxpayer  figures  he 
could  do  better  going  the  deduction  route. 
They  provide  for  everyone's  convenience, 
so  if  he  does  not  want  to  go  the  credit 
route  on  his  contribution,  he  can  go  the 
deduction  route,  and  imder  the  deduc- 
tion route,  if  I  recall  correctly,  he  can 
take  a  deduction  from  taxable  Income  of 
$50.  or  a  couple  could  take  a  deduction  of 
$100  from  taxable  income. 

The  bill  would  double  that.  In  addition 
to  all  of  this  other  public  subsidy,  so 
that  under  the  committee's  bill  the 
credit  would  be  raised  up  to  a  $25  credit 
for  an  individual  or  a  $50  credit  for  a 
couple  filing  a  joint  return,  or  a  deduc- 
tion of  $100  for  an  individual  and  $200 
for  a  couple  filing  a  Joint  return. 

So.  Mr.  President,  they  have  several 
subsidies  already  for  Presidential  elec- 
tions. 

Now.  to  focus  on  the  generosity  of  the 
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Treasuiy  as  required  by  the  bill  to  some 
of  the  politiciaiu  In  California  and  New 
York,  that  is  Just  the  work  of  a  piker  as 
compared  to  the  subsidy  for  those  seek- 
ing the  Presidential  nominations  of  the 
various  parties.  What  do  they  get  there? 
Well,  they  are  allowed  to  get  the  contri- 
butions they  neceiye  up  to  $250  each 
matched  by  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
after  they  have  collected,  in  contribu- 
tions of  that  size,  the  simi  of  $250,000. 
whJeta  is  referred  to  as  the  threshold 
aqxount.  80  once  thesr  get  the  threshold 
amoimt,  wUch  is  $250,000,  then  they  go 
into  the  Treasury  and  pick  up  a  check  for 
that  amoimt.  $250,090,  and  then  go  on 
blithely  seeking  contributions,  which  the 
Oovemment  will  mat(^.  up  to  the  as- 
tounding slim  of  $7.5  million — $7.5  mil- 
lion for  candidates.  Then,  if  a  candidate 
gets  the  nomination,  $21  million  or  $22 
minion  is  available  to  >i<ni 

Is  this  campaign  reform,  Bfr.  Presi- 
dent? It  seems  to  me  it  is  Just  cam- 
paign lunacy — campaign  prodigality.  I 
w^ould  say.  Fftr  from  cutting  down  cm  the 
amount  of  campaign  expenditures,  this, 
in  all  likelihood,  would  double  the 
amoimt  of  campaitcn  expenditures. 

Suppose  one  of  the  candidates  in  the 
Senate — and  Uiere  are  several  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  in  the  Senate — 
about  or  potential — I  doubt  whether 
many  candidates  oould  collect  much  over 
$7.5  mflHon  to  run  for  the  nomination  of 
their  various  parties. 

Well,  that  should  be  fair  for  one  as  it  is 
for  the  other.  If  they  toe  all  limited  by 
the  amount  they  can  receive,  what  is 
wrong  about  that,  leav^  it  in  the  pri- 
vate sector? 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  Federal 
subsidy  just  compounds  the  advantage 
that  a  well-known  candidate  or  an  In- 
cumbent In  an  office  would  have  over  his 
leaser,  well-known  opposition  because, 
Mr.  President,  he  could  get  more  of  the 
campaign  contributions  than  could  his 
lesser  known  opponent  and  then  the 
Government  will  match  that  increased 
amount. 

Say  a  Ilttle-khown  candidate  for  the 
Presidential  nomination  can  raise  his  $1 
million  on  which  to  run  for  the  Presi- 
dency, then  all  the  Government  will 
match  him  will  be  $1  million,  but  the 
well-known  candidate,  say  he  gets  out 
and  gets  the.  whole  $7.5  mnilon.  what  is 
the  Government  going  to  do  for  him? 
Why,  the  Government  will  give  him  $7.5 
million,  so  that  he  will  end  up  with  $15 
million  and  the  lesser  well-known  candi- 
date will  end  up  with  only  $2  million.  80 
he  is  worse  off  than  if  the  Government 
had  not  interceded  to  help  hii^, 

So  if  I  were  a  lesser-known  candi- 
date— and  certainly  I  would  be  that.  If 
I  bec«ma  such  a  candidate — ^I  would  say, 
"Well,  do  not  help  me  In  that  fashion 
by  Just  opmpounding  the  advantage  that 
my  better-known  opponent  has,  because 
without  this  intervention  from  the  public 
Treasury  the  dlfferei^ce  would  be  $7V& 
minioh  to  my  $1  million.  But  after  you 

gt  through  me  «n  this  public  subsidy, 
e  difference  would  be  $15  minion  as 
against  $2  million." 
.00,  Mr.  PresideDt.  it  has  not  helped 


the  lesser-well-known  candidate.  As  a 
part  of  my  arithmetic,  it  would  help  the 
better-known  candidate. 

The  better-known  candidates,  Mr. 
President,  are  those  who  are  pushing  for 
this  bill,  to  get  right  down  to  brass  tacks 
about  the  matter.  They  are  not  looking 
out  for  the  lesser  weU-known  candidates. 
That  is  obvious  from  the  provisions  in 
the  till. 

Who  would  qualify  under  this? 

Well,  Governor  Rockefeller  would 
qual^.  He  would  get  out  and  raise  $7.5 
millloo  in  eligible  contributions  and  the 
Government  would  then  make  him  a 
presMit  of  $7.5  million. 

I  remember  when  this  thing  was  under 
discussion  last  year,  the  same  provisions 
in  the  same  bill,  in  a  (SCTerent  form,  of 
course,  but  it  is  there,  nevertheless — and 
I  remember  Governor  Rockefeller's  visit- 
ing here  on  the  Senate  floor.  The  rules  of 
the  Senate  permit  a  sitting  Governor  in 
ofBce,  the  Governor  of  any  of  our  50 
States,  to  come  in  on  the  Senate  floor. 
He  has  an  automatic  privilege  of  the 
floor.  The  Governor  of  my  State.  Gover- 
nor Wallace,  was  on  the  Senate  floor 
imder  that  provision  as  was  former  Gov- 
ernor Brewer.  He  has  been  on  the  Senate 
floor  under  the  automatic  privilege  of  the 
floor  that  he  has. 

So  Governor  Rock^eller  was  here 
while  that  bill  was  under  debate.  Of 
course.  It  was  only  a  colhcldence  that  he 
was  here.  He  probably  did  not  Imow 
what  bill  was  under  consideration,  but 
I  remarked  at  that  time  that  I  noticed 
Governor  Rockefeller  was  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  I  supposed  he  had  come  down 
to  pick  up  his  $7.5  million  check,  think- 
ing that  this  bill  was  about  to  pass.  But 
it  did  liot  pass,  and  I  doubt  whether  it 
wm  pass  now.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
President,  as  I  look  about  the  Senate 
floor,  I  do  not  see  anyone  on  the  floor 
or  in  the  Chair  that  Is  very  strong  for  the 
bill,  if  at  all. 

I  Just  wonder  whether  a  whole  lot  of 
the  push  and  drive  behind  this  bill  has 
not  deteriorated. 

Right  at  that  point,  Mr.  President,  I 
notice  here  that  the  Washingt<m  Post, 
which  I  thought  was  sort  of  the  Bible 
for  the  public  flnance  people.  I  thought 
they  were  in  the  forefront  of  the  drive 
for  public  financing;  tut  not  so,  Mr. 
President.  I  declare,  I  was  very  much 
pleased  at  the  conservative  approach  of 
the  Washington  Post  to  this  problmi.  It 
makes  me  want  to  reconsider  my  posi- 
tion. But  I  am  not  going  to  pursue  that 
imtil  after  we  have  disposed  of  the  bill 
before  I  start  reassessing  my  position. 

But  the  editorial,  for  Tuesday, 
&Xarch  26,  1974,  the  de^  before  yester- 
day— that  is  their  view  right  up  to  date — 
and  we  are  talking  abeut  the  bill  that 
was  passed  here  In  the  Senate  back  on 
July  30,  by  a  vote  of  82  to  8.  which  pro- 
vided for  campaign  reform,  but  reform  in 
the  private  sector.  It  did  not  provide 
for  public  financing.  This  is  what  the 
editorial  said  about  that  bill,  S.  372.  It 
Is  over  there  now  in  the  House  and  I 
sort  of  believe,  In  the  province  of  Wathk 
Hats,  that  be  will  get  ^t)ehlnd  that  bill 


or  s(»ne  approach  to  the  campaign  re- 
form. But  the  editorial  conunented  on 
that  bill,  as  follows: 

Thus  the  Senate  last  summer  sent  the 
Hovise  a  very  solid  bill  to  c«rb  private  giving 
and  spending  and  to  strentghen  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  election  laws. 

Mr.  President,  that  wlas  not  a  public 
financing  bill  we  passed  and  that  the 
Washington  Post  is  tallsing  about  here. 

I  think  that  statemeiit  is  worthy  of 
being  repeated: 

Thvis  the  Senate  last  ^Summer  sent  the 
House  a  very  solid  bill  to  curb  private  giving 
and  spending  and  to  strengthen  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  election  laws.    . 

That  Is  Just  exactly  what  It  did,  Mr. 
President.  It  did  cxurb  spending.  It  did 
curb  giving.  It  did  strengthen  enforce- 
ment of  the  election  laws. 

And  why,  before  the  Bouse  even  acts 
on  this  bill,  are  we  going  to  do  a  180-de- 
gree  turn  and  abandon  tHe  regulatlona  in 
the  private  sector  and  get  over  into  the 
public  sector — an  uncharted  sea.  Mr. 
President? 

Why  should  we  do  that? 

Continuing  to  read  from  the  editorial: 

Today — 

This  is  last  Tuesday —  | 

Today,  the  Senate  begins  debate  on  a  very 
ambitious  bill  to  extend  public  financing  to 
au  Federal  primary  and  general  electton  oam- 
palgns. 

Let  us  see,  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Washington  Post  thlnkd  about  this  bill 
we  have  before  us.  One  would  think  they 
would  laud  it  to  the  sUei.  But,  let  us  see 
what  It  says: 

The  problem  with  the  latest  Senate  bill  Is 
that  it  tries  to  do  too  much,  too  soon,  and 
goes  beyond  what  la  either  feasible  or  work- 
able. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  this  amendment 
that  will  be  voted  on  in  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  la  adopted,  we  still  have  a  bill 
covering  a  wide  territoty,  but  it  would 
be  more  feasible  and  more  workable 
witliout  title  I. 

Continuing  to  read  from  editorial: 
For  one  thing,  the  blU  provides  for  full 
puUlo  financing  of  coDgneeslonal  general- 
election  campaigns,  and  that  la  clearly  in- 
digestible In  the  House  this  year,  since  the 
House  leadership  even  chdkes  on  the  more 
moderate  matchUig-grant  approach  embodied 
in  the  Anderson-Udall  bUl.The  more  serious 
defects  In  the  Senate  bU]  involve  the  In- 
clusion of  primaries. 

We  can  meet  the  objections,  or  solve 
the  objections,  of  the  Pbst  If  we  adopt 
this  amendment,  althou^  I  am  not  say- 
ing they  are  for  it,  but  I  am  sure  they 
are  not. 

This  Is  what  they  say  about  the  cam- 
paign for  the  nomination  of  the  two 
parties: 

Mo  aspect  of  the  federal  elections  process 
Is  more  motley  and  capHdous  than  the 
present  steeplechase  of  preslklential  primaries. 
Injecting  even  partial  pnllUe  funding  Into 
this  process,  without  rattosallzlng  It  in  any 
other  way,  makes  Uttle  aeiin. 

I  certainly  agree  with  that  statement: 

As  for  congreasioxukl  prlnUrUw.  tbey  are  so 

varied  In  size,  cost  and  ^gulflcance  among 

the  States  that  no  single  aystem  of  publie 
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support  seems  Justifiable  without  much  more 
careful  thought. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  edi- 
torial to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  mentioned  the  legisla- 
tion which  the  Senate  passed  last  year. 
As  I  recall,  tl^t  was  a  very  strong  piece 
of  legislation.  It  was,  indeed,  campaign 
reform  as  I  visualize  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  It  was  so  praised  by 
many  people  who  are  now  pushing  this 
bill. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  That  Is  a 
point  I  cannot  understand.  When  many 
of  the  same  people  felt  that  that  was 
such  a  splendid  bill,  such  an  important 
contribution  to  reforming  campaign 
spending,  why  is  it  now  that  we  do  not 
even  permit  that  legislation  to  go  into 
effect  before  we  try  to  branch  out  into 
another  area,  in  a  different  way,  and  be- 
gin to  take  money  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  taxpayers  to  finance  political  cam- 
paigns? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  a  mystery  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  also. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Would  it 
not  be  logical  to  enact  the  legislation 
which  the  Senate  has  already  passed, 
which  puts  a  tight  celling  on  campaign 
esq^enditures?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is 
important  to  put  a  ceiling  on  the  amoimt 
of  money  a  candidate  can  spend  and  a 
tight  ceiling  on  the  amount  that  any 
individual  can  contribute  to  a  campaign 
and  to  see  how  that  works  out.  before 
we  talk  about  digging  into  the  pockets 
of  wage  earners,  taking  money  out  of 
their  pockets  and  turning  it  over  to  pol- 
iticians to  spend  in  a  political  campaign. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Another 
thought  that  occurs  to  me,  as  the  able 
Senator  from  Alabama  wages  his  fight 
against  what  I  agree  with  him  is  a  piece 
of  legislation  that  Congress  should  not 
enact  at  this  time,  is  this:  The  public 
these  days  does  not  seem  to  be  too  en- 
amored of  politicians.  Do  the  propo- 
nents contend  that  the  public  is  just 
Remanding  that  money  be  taken  out  of 
the  Federal  Treasury,  from  any  tax  dol- 
lars that  have  been  paid  in  after  working 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  be  turned 
over  to  politicians  to  spend  as  they  wish 
in  a  political  campaign?  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  working  people  of  this 
Nation  are  very  much  inclined  toward 
that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Little  word  of  any  such 
demand  has  reached  the  ears  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  AltJsama.  He  has  not  heard 
of  any  such  demand.  Far  from  it.  As  a 
tnatter  of  fact,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
can  safely  say  that,  based  on  communi- 
cations he  has  received — and  they  have 
been  in  the  modest  thousands — the  ratio 
has  been  at  least  9  to  1  against  aiyr 
element  of  puUic  financing. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  This  meas- 
lure  is  being  pushed  by  a  certain  group 
adjid  by  certain  potential  Presidential 
candidates,  I  suppose.  As  to  the  group 
that  is  pushing  it,  I  know  many  of  the 


members  of  that  group,  and  the  ones  I 
have  had  acquaintance  with  are  fine, 
conscientious  people  who  feel  that  some- 
thing needs  to  be  done  to  get  campaign 
spending  under  control;  and  I  agree 
thoroughly  with  that  view. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  do  L 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  commend 
them  for  the  interest  they  are  taking  in 
this  matter.  Where  I  differ  with  ttiem  is 
the  vehicle  they  would  use. 

The  S«iate  already  has  passed  legisla- 
tion which,  whUe  not  perfect,  will  meet 
most  of  the  objections  we  have  had  in 
the  past  about  the  abuse  of  csunpaign 
spending — ^namely,  by  putting  a  tight 
ceiling  on  the  amount  a  candidate  can 
spend  and  a  tight  ceiling  on  the  amount 
any  individual  can  contribute. 

I  commend  and  congratulate  the  able 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  the  work  he 
has  done  in  exposing  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  fallacy  of  the  proposal  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  for  his  contribu- 
tion at  this  time  and  for  his  many  con- 
tributions throughout  the  discussion  and 
the  consideration  of  this  issue.  I  believe 
he  has  put  his  finger  right  on  the  iMint, 
that  the  answer  to  the  matter  of  cam- 
paign reform  is  to  have  strict  overall 
spending  limits,  as  he  suggests,  and  to 
limit  the  amount  of  individual  contribu- 
tions that  can  be  made.  S.  372,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate,  does  impose  such  a  lim- 
itation of  $3,000  per  person,  per  cam- 
paign. If  we  had  such  a  rule  during  the 
last  Presidential  election,  during  the  last 
genets  election,  we  would  not  have  had 
some  of  the  abuses  we  did  have. 

So  the  answer  is  strict  regulation  and 
full  disclosure  of  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures. That  has  not  yet  been  tried. 
I  feel  that  the  proponents  of  this  meas- 
ure are  trying  to  use  the  fallout  from 
Watergate  as  an  effort  to  push  this  type 
of  legislation  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  j^eld? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  for  the  argu- 
ment he  has  presented  and  for  the  ^- 
iant  effort  he  has  made  in  trying  to 
bring  some  light  to  this  Issue  of  financ- 
ing campaigns  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  public  fi- 
nancing, most  reasonable  people  in  and 
out  of  the  Senate  would  agree,  I  believe, 
that  a  number  of  genuine  reforms  in 
campaign  financing  are  needed:  to  bring 
such  things  as  milk  funds  under  control, 
for  example;  to  require  that  contribu- 
tions come  from  individual  citizens 
rather  than  from  special  interest  groups; 
to  impose  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  that 
anyone  can  contribute  to  a  candidate  or 
a  campaign;  and  to  impose  realistic  ceil- 
ings on  the  overall  expenditures  In  any 
f^ampaign. 

A  fundamental  question  Is:  Are  we  go- 
ing to  get  any  reform  out  of  this  Con- 
gress if  we  try  to  load  down  the  many 
needed,  genuine  reforms  In  this  bill  with 
this  very  controversial  public  financing 
proposal  that  could  sink  the  whole  ship? 

If  such  a  bin  stands  little  or  no  chance 
of  becoming  law,  the  question  is,  Who  is 
really  for  reform?  Is  it  those  who  press 


for  public  financing?  Or  those  who  be- 
lieve public  financing  should  be  consid- 
ered sepsu-ately  in  another  bill  so  that  the 
genuine  reforms  in  this  bill  can  be 
pressed.  It  seems  reasonable  to  appeal  to 
those  who  are  for  public  financing  to 
handle  it  in  separate  legislation — to  sep- 
arate It  out — as  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama seeks  to  do  with  his  amendment, 
and  to  let  it  stand  or  fall  on  its  own 
merits  or  lack  of  merit.  But  it  should  not 
be  loaded  on  top  of  the  other  genuine 
reform  measures  now  in  this  bill  that 
should  be  passed  and  should  become  law. 

As  I  was  seeking  to  point  out  yesterday 
in  colloquy  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama,  I  do  not  think  a  lot  of 
people  realize  that  in  the  general  elec- 
tion— if  this  bill  were  to  become  law  as  it 
is  now  drafted  and  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate— all  of  the  money  for  campaigns 
would  c(xne  out  of  the  public  Treasury.  I 
was  pointing  out  yesterday  the  situation 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Let  us 
just  take  the  House  races  again.  I  point 
to  the  House  races  because  one  can  com- 
pare apples  with  apples  in  the  House. 
Everyone  represents  about  the  same 
number  of  people,  and  although  the  ex- 
penses of  campaigning  did  vary  from  dis- 
trict to  district,  there  is  a  better  com- 
parison there  than  in  the  Senate,  where 
there  is  a  greater  variance  in  the  popu- 
lations. 

As  I  understand  this  bill,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  had  to  agree, 
this  would  happen:  In  the  primary  there 
is  a  matching  arrangement;  the  candi- 
date raises  so  much  money  from  private 
contributors,  and  that  is  matched  by  the 
Treasury  up  to  a  limit  of  $90,000.  Then, 
in  the  general  election,  there  is  no  pri- 
vate contribution.  There  does  not  need  to 
be  any,  and  the  whole  $90,000  going  into 
the  general  election  campaign  of  each 
candidate  nominated  for  a  House  seat 
would  come  out  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  One  of  the  important 
things,  as  we  try  to  consider  whether  or 
not  this  is  reform,  is  the  level  of  expendi- 
tures that  is  going  to  be  involved  under 
this  legislati(m.  I  put  some  figures  in  the 
Record  yesterday.  They  were  somewhat 
preliminary.  I  asked  my  staff  to  do  some 
more  work  and  they  have  come  iu>  with 
better  figures  and  they  are  even  more 
startling  than  the  ones  I  had  yesterday. 
These  figures  have  come  from  three 
sources:  The  Clerk  of  the  House,  who 
has  accumulated  informatian  about 
House  races  based  on  the  1972  reports: 
the  library  of  Congress,  and  their  fig- 
ures have  come  from  Common  Cause,  as 
I  understand  it;  and  also  from  the  GAO. 
It  certainly  should  be  in  the  Rscoao  and 
it  should  be  of  some  interest,  I  would 
think,  that  in  1972  there  were  1,010  can- 
didates In  the  United  States  who  ran  in 
primary  and  general  elections  to  seek 
election  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  totai  amount  spent  by  all  of 
those  candidates  In  all  of  those  races 
was  $39,959,276.  That  is  what  was  spent 
in  1972  without  public  financing. 

Itow.  what  does  the  GAO  estimate  will 
be  the  cost  for  House  races,  out  of  the 
public  treasury  for  the  most  part,  if  this 
bill  is  passed?  WeU,  that  Information  is 
on  page  27  of  the  committee  report.  The 
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QAO  egtimateB  that  the  total  cost  for 
races  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  if 
this  bill  Is  passed  and  goes  into  effect, 
will  iie  $100,307,988.  or  almost  three 
times  u  much  as  the  1972  cost 

If  the  public  understands  this  legis- 
lation I  cannot  believe  they  are  going  to 
think  it  Is  reform— camoaign  reform 
with  this  coming  out  of  thdr  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thlnik  thej  understand 
it  a  lot  better  thair  some  Members  think 
thiey  understand  it.  X  think  that  may  be 
the  case. 

Mr.  GRirrxN.  I  was  pointing  out  yes- 
terday that  every  candidate  tor  the  House 
who  is  nominated  is  then  automatically 
entitlad  to  receive  $90,000  out  of  the 
public  treasury  to  run  his  can^Mlgn.  A 
lot  of  people  will  say.  "Well,  he  doesn't 
need  to  spend  it."  I  guess  that  is  true, 
but  If  one's  opponent  is  going  to  spend 
$90,000  out  of  the  public  Treasury,  you 
do  not  have  much  choice  other  than  to 
spexiA  $90,000.  It  would  greats  escalate 
the  ccst  of  camapigns. 

To  Illustrate  the  point.  I  wish  to  put 
these  figures  in  the  Raooao.  and  they  are 
based  on  information  from  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  1072, 
8  percent  of  the  candidates  for  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives  spent  nothing— zero; 
92  percent  of  the  candidates  spent  less 
than  $15,000  on  their  individual  cam- 
paigns; and  64  percent  spent  less  than 
$30.000. 1  am  reading  this  slowly  because 
I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  this  is 
understood,  aeventy-four  percent  of  all 
candidates  wlio  ran  for  the  House  in  1972 
spent  less  than  $50,000.  Now.  we  are  going 
to  give  aU  of  them  $90,000  out  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  that  is  to  reform  the 
election  process. 

Mr.  OBIFFIN.  That  is  to  reform  the 
election  process.  That  will  be  great  re- 
form, will  it  not? 

Mr.  ALLEIN.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  Just  wish  there  were 
aome  of  the  txroponents  of  the  legislation 
here  so  we  would  not  have  to  debate  with 
ourselves  these  important  points  as  time 
runs  out  and  we  wet  close  to  the  vote. 
But  I  certainly  hosm  our  colleagues  will 
realize  what  they  are  doing. 

Bir.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  am  curious  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  figures  the  Senator 
is  citing  represent  the  filings  of  the  in- 
dividual candidates.  Does  that  include 
what  the  various  committees  spent  on 
behalf  of  the  candidates?  When  the 
Senator  said  a  high  percentage  of  candi- 
dates nmnlnc  last  year  spent  less  than 
$50,000  is  he  talking  about  all  eiq)endl- 
tures  or  Just  those  the  candidates  per- 
sonally filed? 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  As  tbe  Senator  knows, 
even  though  In  my  ^pinion  tt  was  not 
nearly  strong  esuMigli.  In  1972  we  did  have 
ia  «0ect  a  new  law  requiring  the  filing 
of  ttporit  in  detalL  For  the  Hat  time 
Common  Cause,  the  Cleifc  of  the  Hofiae, 
and  other*  have  been  able  to  accumidate 
and  put  together  the  actiud  cost  of  what 
waa  involved  in  various  i'jnmpft<gw 

It  is  my  understanding  that  every- 
thing that  was  reaulred  to  be  fUed  under 


that  law  is  reflected  here,  and  that  the 
GAO  estimate  is  approximately  on  the 
same  basis. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  it  has  been  the  practice  over  the 
years  for  candidates  to  file  reports  indi- 
cating that  they  spent  nothing,  because 
it  was  handled  through  committees  on 
their  behalf. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  was  not  true  in 
the  1972  campaign. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  was 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
juni(M-  Senator  from  Michigan  was  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  do  not  know 
what  is  the  cost  of  running  for  the  House 
in  South  Dakota.  Perhaps  it  is  entirely 
different  than  In  Michigan,  but  I  will  tell 
the  Senator  this:  I  ran  for  the  House 
five  times,  and  there  was  never  a  time 
when  I  or  my  opponent  spent  more  than 
$20,000  in  those  House  i&ces.  Usually  it 
was  less.  There  may  have  been  one  or 
two  races  in  Michigan  in  which  the  can- 
didates spent  as  much  as  $90,000,  but 
that  would  be  very  rare. 

Is  that  not  true  generally  ol  the  House 
races?  The  Senator  is  familiar  with  them. 
Of  his  own  knowledge,  would  not  $25,000 
be  a  lot  in  those  House  races? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  It  was  double  the 
amount  I  spent  in  my  first  race  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1956. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Just  on  that  basis,  does 
not  $90,000  for  every  candidate  running 
for  the  House  of  Representatives,  coming 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  seem  a  little 
absurd? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Let  me  say  I  am  not 
an  advocate  of  full  pubhc  financing  of 
campaigns.  At  some  point,  if  it  is  not 
done  by  another  Senator,  I  shall  offer  a 
modification  of  this  biU  that  would  make 
it  impossible  for  anyone  to  get  full  pub- 
lic financing.  What  I  would  stronglj 
prefer  is  a  system  where  private  citizens 
are  allowed  to  make  modest  contribu- 
tions to  campaigns,  and  that  would  be 
matched  by  public  contributions,  up  to 
a  reas(«able  amount. 

I  am  not  going  to  debate  with  the 
Senator  whether  $90,000  is  the  right 
amount  or  not.  It  may  be  too  high.  I  am 
not  going  to  advocate  the  proposal  for 
full  public  financing.  I  do  not  believe  in 
it.  I  think  in  1972  we  demonstrated  in 
the  Democratic  Presidential  campaign 
that  it  was  possible  to  raise  a  great  deal 
of  money  from  a  large  number  of  people, 
and  do  it  in  a  very  wholesome  and  honest 
way.  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  certainly  is  true, 
and  I  think  many  people,  of  both  parties, 
respect  and  admire  that  aspect,  particu- 
larly, of  the  Senator's  campalgji  for  the 
presidency. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  There  is  a  certain 
value  in  preserving  at  least  part  ol  this 
principle,  because  there  ^  something  to 
be  said  for  providing  an  incentive  for  a 
candidate  to  take  his  case  to  the  people 
at  the  grassroots.  If  he  is  offered  full 
public  financing,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
the  incentive  on  the  part  of  the  candidate 
to  make  his  appeal,  particularly  in  tak- 
ing it  to  the  people  and  rrairfng  bis  case 
there.  On  the  other  haftd«  I  think  we 
have  to  take  steps  to  reduce  the  Influence 
of  special  Interest  money  in  American 
politics. 


So  what  I  would  like  to  see  is  a  sj's- 
tem  that  combines  the  best  of  both  these 
principles — encourage  the  candidate  to 
go  out  and  raise  what  he  can  in  limited, 
modest  contributions,  from  as  msuiy  peo- 
ple as  possible,  up  to  a  certain  agreed 
upon  limit,  and  then  match  that  with 
pubUc  contributions,  so  ttiat  we  reduce 
the  dependence  of  that  candidate  either 
on  his  own  personal  fortune  or  on  spe- 
cial interests. 

The  reason  I  am  not  fully  defending 
the  bill  before  us  now  is  that  I  Intend, 
at  some  point,  as  I  say.  If  some  other 
Senator  does  not  do  It,  to  offer  a  modi- 
fication to  this  bill  \rtiich  will  make  it 
more  acceptable  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  others. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  certainly  respect  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Preildent,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  tWnk  there  Is  getting 
to  be  a  misunderstanding  here  as  to  what 
the  bill  actually  does.  The  bill  as  it  exists 
would  not  permit  any  candidate  for  Con- 
gress to  get  $90,000  Federal  funds  in  a 
primary 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Not  in  a  primary. 

Mr.  CANNON.  He  has  to  go  out  and 
demonstrate  a  public  appeal,  and  there 
is  a  limit  on  the  ^oimt  of  those  con- 
tributions he  raises  ^up  to  50  percent  and 
getting  50  percent  maitchlng  funds. 
Once  he  wins  the  prlmaXy.  It  would  be 
possible,  under  the  bill,  to  get  up  to  the 
$90,000.  if  that  is  the  amount  that  is 
determined  upon.  The  $90,000  is  going  to 
match  the  figure 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Let  us  be  clear  that  while  matching  Is 
provided  In  the  primary,  once  he  Is 
nominated,  then  all  of  the  $90,000  would 
be  public  money  out  of  the  Treasury.  I 
just  want  to  be  sure  everybody  under- 
stands that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes;  it  Is  not  manda- 
tory. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  He  does  not  have  to  get 

It. 

Mr.  CANNON.  He  can  fet  It  If  he  de- 
sires to.  The  Senator  wais  c<xnplalning 
about  the  amount  being  extraordinarily 
high.  Reduce  the  amount,  then.  If  the 
Senator  likes  the  principle,  but  does  not 
like  the  amoimt,  simply  reduce  it.  I  have 
no  brief  with  the  $90,000  fiiure.  I  thought 
it  should  more  appropriately  be  left  up 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  do  not  think  so.  We 
are  spending  the  taxpa^^ers'  money.  I 
think  the  Senate  should  take  a  coequal 
responsibility  in  the  determination  of 
how  the  taxpayers'  moaey  should  be 
spent. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  was  in- 
dicating a  little  earlier  that  a  participant 
could  get  $90,000  when  tftat  smn  really 
was  not  needed. 

Last  year,  in  1972,  in  the  House.  06  of 
the  winners  spent  an  average  of  $107,378. 
So  they  really  spent  more  than  $90,000. 
■niat  was  In  the  general  elation.  In  those 
66  races,  the  losers  spMit  an  average  of 
$101,000,  so  obviously  $9D;000  was  not 
overly  excessive. 

It  is  true  that  97  Members  who  were 
elected— tnit  1  might  point  out  that  titey 
got  from  70  to  90  peroent  of  the  vote,  to 


It  is  obvious  that  they  did  not  have  a 
tough  fight — spent  an  average  of  $38,- 
729.  In  a  case  like  that,  had  this  bill  been 
in  effect,  they  could  not  have  spent  more 
than  $38.729. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  disagree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Tlie  Senator  may  dis- 
agree  . 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  This  bill  would  permit 
every  candidate  to  get  $90,000. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Not  if  they  spent  an 
average  of  $38,729. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  But  If  they  spent  It  they 
could  get  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  they  spent  It,  they 
could  get  it,  but  I  am  pointing  out  that 
the  average  spent  was  $38,729.  Obvious^ 
it  was  not  a  tough  race  in  those  cases,  if 
they  got  from  70  to  90  percent  of  the  vote, 
which  is  true  of  them. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  certainly  respect  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
and  two  of  his  points  have  merit.  But  it 
seems  to  me,  with  all  due  deference,  he 
has  made  some  very  good  arguments  for 
voting  for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  who  seeks  to  strike  title  I 
from  the  bill.  It  seems  to  me  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  Is  saying  ttiat  public 
financing  should  go  back  to  the  drawing 
board  for  some  more  work  and  some  more 
study.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  it  himself, 
so  I  hope  he  will  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3rteld? 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  would  like  to  direct 
a  question  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  if 
he  would  like  to  comment  on  this  point, 
and  perhaps  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  comment  on  it,  too. 

Would  It  be  feasible  to  consider  modi- 
fying the  bill,  so  that  the  same  principle 
we  have  operating  In  the  primary  would 
also  operate  In  the  general  election?  In 
other  words,  could  we  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibility of  100  percent  public  financing, 
and  put  the  whole  thing,  both  the  pri- 
mary and  the  general  election,  on  a 
matching  basis,  so  that  50  percent  of  the 
funds  would  be  public  and  50  percent 
would  be  private?  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  a  solid  compromise,  one  that  In- 
cludes the  very  deserving  principle  of 
public  financing  and  also  preserves  the 
private  sector. 

Mr.  CANNON.  To  answer  the  question 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  feasible.  It 
certainly  would  be  feasible,  just  as  in 
the  bill  we  provide  m<»tchlng  for  the 
primary.  But  the  rationale  of  tiiose  of 
us  who  supported  this  form  was  that  we 
would  try  to  get  away  from  private 
financing,  and  this  was  a  direct  result 
of  the  Watergate  abuses.  We  saw  what 
had  taken  place,  so  many  people  thought 
we  ought  to  get  away  from  private 
financing  and  go  to  public  financing. 
That  means  that  if  we  do  not  do  It  in 
this  bill,  then  It  is  something  like  being 
a  little  bit  pregnant.  If  the  private 
financing  is  bad,  we  have  a  lot  of  it  In 
the  public.  We  get  awny  from  it  now  In 
the  general  election.  There  Is  no  reason 
why  we  could  not  carry  <t  on  a  matching 
basis  in  the  general  election  as  well  as 
having  It  In  the  primary. 

I  may  say  In  good  humor  to  my  friend 
from  Michigan,  frankly,  thac  he  suggests 


we  eliminate  this  and  go  ahead  with  re- 
form measures.  We  went  r  etd  with  re- 
form measures  once  before,  in  S.  372.  It 
is  still  languishing  in  the  House  a  year 
and  a  half  later.  If  S.  372  had  been 
passed  and  had  become  law,  I  do  not 
think  we  woxild  be  back  here  arguing  the 
private  versus  public  financing  features. 
I  think  S.  372  carried  a  lot  of  reform  fea- 
tures, which  made  It  less  likely  that  we 
would  have  such  abuses  hi  the  private 
sector. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  much  as 
I  admire  the  chairman  and  his  views. 
I  do  not  follow  his  logic  at  all.  If  he  is  say- 
ing that  If  S.  372  had  become  law,  we 
would  not  need  public  financing.  I  do  not 
understand  how  the  very  controversial 
public  financing  title,  in  essentially  the 
same  legislation,  is  going  to  make  it  easier 
to  pass.  The  likelihood  is  that  we  wlTl  end 
with  no  reform  at  all.  But  if  we  will  keep 
our  focus  on  the  fuller  disclosure,  the 
elimination  of  the  special  Interest  con- 
tributions, and  those  things  that  really 
need  to  be  done,  I  think  we  could  enact 
legislation  that  would' really  be  reform  In 
this  Congress. 

I.  for  one,  am  not  ready  or  wininf  to 
close  the  door  indefinitely  on  the  concept 
cf  public  financing.  Perhaps  It  has  s^me 
merit,  but  I  certainly  am  not  for  the  pub- 
lic financing  In  title  I.  and  I  must  oppose 
«. 

If  we  wanted  to  venture  Into  public 
finsuicing  or  the  Government  might  pro- 
vide a  set  amount  of  broadcasting  time 
for  candidates  in  a  general  election, 
shortening  the  time  of  campaigns,  and 
provide  a  fixed  amount  of  time  for  each 
candidate  to  present  his  case,  with  the 
Government  paying  for  It.  Television 
costs,  we  all  know,  are  the  biggest  ex- 
pense In  a  csmipalgn. 

Something  like  this  has  been  done  in 
Great  Britain,  and  it  has  worked.  If  we 
took  a  modest  step  like  this,  it  would  be 
something  that  the  people  might  accept. 
But  they  are  not  going  to  accept  this. 

Mr.  CANNON.  There  are  a  number  of 
reform  features  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  There  are. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  only  Importance  I 
attach  to  puhUc  financing  is  that  it  gets 
rid  of  the  undue  influence  of  big  contrib- 
utors. A  big  contributor,  under  this  bin. 
cannot  have  any  undue  influence  and 
still  come  within  the  blH.  That  is  where 
the  reform  Issue  comes  up  to  public  fi- 
nancing. It  means  that  a  candidate  Is  not 
dependent  UDon  big  contributors. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  The  way  to  eliminate 
the  big  contributor  Is  to  put  a  definite 
ceiling,  such  as  a  thousand  dollars,  on 
any  amount  a  person  can  contribute. 

I  call  attention  to  the  remarks  made  a 
few  minutes  ago  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  who  pototed 
out  that  in  his  race  for  the  Presidency 
most  of  his  support  came  from  small  con- 
tributors. I  do  not  think  we  shoTild  make 
It  Impossible  for  people  to  run  for  the 
House  or  the  Senate,  or  even  the  Presi- 
dency, by  putttog  a  limit  on  the  amount 
of  small  contributions. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  will  re- 
call that  when  this  matter  was  under  dis- 
cussion before,  our  committee  was 
charged  with  reporttog  a  bill  In  this  ses- 
sion that  contatoed  a  reporttog  feature. 


But  at  that  time  we  did  check  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  and  it  de- 
veloped that  while  he  got  most  of  his 
money  from  small  contributors,  still  it 
was  necessary  to  have  seed  money  to  op- 
erate the  campaign — a  Presidential  cam- 
paign— and  to  go  out  and  make  these 
types  of  contact. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Where  does  the  seed 
money  come  from  to  th's  bill?  As  I  un- 
derstand, m  the  primaries  It  Is  necessary 
to  go  out  and  raise  the  money. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  Is  correct:  or  the 
candidate  would  have  to  raise  it  on  a 
matehlng  basis  in  the  primary.  But,  as 
the  Senator  pototed  out  or  provided  for 
the  Record,  despite  all  the  candidate's 
efforts  to  get  a  broad  dlstribotlon,  a 
broad  base,  he  would  still  have  to  rely 
on  some  very  large  contributors  to  come 
to  and  provide  the  necessary  seed  money. 
But  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  gotag 
to  get  it  under  this  type  of  provision.  I 
do  not  know  whether  this  provision 
would  be  adef:^ate  to  a  Presidential  race. 
At  least,  we  put  sm^Oler  Mailts  In  than 
we  put  to  on  S.  372.  whfah  (sieoed  the 
Senate  overwhelmingly.  T^  reasoi'  fc 
that  If  S.  372  had  been  enacted,  we  vorflfl 
not  have  the  very  ^^ooc^lss  we  ace  taking 
care^  to  this  bill.  As  a  festtit,  j^  that  biU 
had  been  passed  last  fall,  I  do  not  think 
we  would  have  the  pressure  now  for 
public  flnanctog  and  other  reform  meas- 
ures. That  is  my  personal  view. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  statement  and  contributions  to 
the  debate.  At  the  time  of  the  earlier 
debate,  to  maktog  a  commitment  to  the 
Senate,  It  was  thought  that  the  Roles 
Committee  would  consider  reporting  a 
public  financing  bill,  so  that  the  Senate 
might  have  an  oppwrtunity  to  have  this 
debate.  I  wrote  the  mtoority  views 
against  it  to  the  report.  I  felt  that  it  was 
an  Issue  that  should  not  be  decided  only 
withto  the  Rules  Committee;  that  it 
was  an  issue  big  enough  and  of  such 
Importance  that  the  Senate  Itself  shoUM 
have  an  opportimlty  to  debate  it.  After 
performing  that  fimction  as  a  committee 
member,  I  now  am  to  the  position  of 
strongly  oppostog  title  L  I  do  not  see  it 
as  a  reform;  I  see  it  as  a  shocking  way 
of  raidtog  the  Public  Treasury. 

I  think  one  thing  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned in  this  debate,  and  that  is  that 
there  is  a  provision  to  the  tax  law  for  a 
deduction  of  up  to  one- half  of  small 
contributions  on  one's  tax  return.  When 
you  are  allowed  that  deduction,  or  I 
think  it  is  even  a  credit  under  some  clr- 
ciunstances,  that  Is  taking  money  out  of 
the  Treasury.  That  Is  public  financing. 

There  is  an  important  difference,  how- 
ever: you  are  able,  under  that  system, 
to  make  your  contributions  and  provide 
support  to  the  candidates  and  the  party 
of  your  choice.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  an 
Important  concert  that  is  overlooked 
here  when  we  talk  about  financing  all 
races  out  of  the  Public  Treasury.  That  is 
taxation  without  representation.  It 
means  that  regardless  of  whether  you 
favor  a  candidate  or  a  party,  your  tax 
funds  are  going  to  go  toward  his  cam- 
paign. 

I  do  not  think  most  people  want  that, 
or  want  this  Congress  to  enact  it. 
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BSr.  President.  I  suggest  ihe  absence 
ofaquonim. 

The  PRESIDZNO  OFFICER.  Tbe  clerk 
win  call  the  r<dL 

The  legtsiattre  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  T(dL 

BCr.  ORIFRN.  B<r.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  reacinded. 

The  FRESmiMO  OFFICER.  Without 
ofajectien,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  QRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  having 
made  ref  •nnce,  as  I  did  during  my  re- 
marks, to  the  views  that  I  included  in 
the  ownmitiee  report,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  statement  of  additional 
views  M  it  appears  beginning  on  page 
89  of  tifee  committee  report  be  printed  in 
thaBacou)  at  this  point. 

Thwtt  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
ttom  the  committee  report  (No.  93-689) 
was  ordered  to  be  prtaited  in  the  Rkcobo, 
asfiiUowf: 

iatmomu.  vanva  or  Ste.  Oaxwwat 


•aa  iartnto  pOltlesl  obaerrer,  David  S. 
Bradennindia  te«h  of  hmnAj  wutam  with 
•  mw»*if«  twmiaima  yihea  ha  wrote:  "Tli« 
Foi^ttoC  ,jMn«  <lMW*s»ua  to .  democracy 
"  ''^>{.poUttd«aM  jQfay  l»  poUticians 

^-^  m^Stf  im^^  the  fieniiot  "^blle  flnanc- 
%br' liM  naaOnyi  6eooms  syneaymoaa  with 
^vZlbpMgii'Mfenii.*.!  cm  eoneemed  titot  the 
leilitf  may  be  verr  (Ufferait. 

■v*n  ^»"rnc*«  X  h»T*  Mrtow  doabta  About 
the  pubUo  flnsylng  aqpeeti  at  this  bill.  I 
Joined  in  voting  to  report  it  because  I  believe 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  shonld  have  an  oppor- 
tunltt  to  debate  and  decide  the  Issues  raised 
l>y  Title  Z.  Vorthennare,  except  for  TlUe  I, 
the  btU  fiffntw*"!  many  campaign  flnanclng 
ratenns  which  are  daaxly  meritorious. 

rat  •aampla.  I  strongly  support  such  pro- 
visions as  those  In  other  titles  ot  the  bill  to 
create  an  Independent  Vtederal  Election  Com- 
mission, to  place  strict  dollar  limits  on  the 
amount  an  Individual  can  contribute  to  a 
candidate  or  to  campaigns  In  any  year,  to 
limK  the  amount  a  candidate  can  contribute 
to  his  own  campaign,  to  restrict  the  slee  of 
cash  amtrlbutloDs;  to  Impose  ceilings  on 
ovaraU  campaign  eqiendltures:  and  to  re- 
quire each  candidate  to  use  a  central  cam- 
p«]gn  committee  and  deposliory. 

Such  provisions  truly  represent  campaign 
finmMng  refoims,  and  they  should  be  en- 
acted on  their  own  merit. 

UnCcrtunately,  publle  understanding  has 
not  fully  penetrated  a  facade  of  attractive 
Slogans  that  has  surrounded  the  promise  of 
public  «<wT»M«g  for  campaigns.  As  more  and 
more  light  is  focused  on  the  approach  of 
Title  I  In  this  bill,'  the  more  realization  there 
will  be  that  It  does  no*  reaUy  repreaent  "re- 
form" at  aU.  That  will  be  partlctilarly  true  as 
the  people  learn  that  "public  financing" 
means  "taxpayer  financing";  and  when  they 
see  that  Title  I  would  actually  iTureaae.  not 
decrease,  the  levels  of  campaign  spending, 
particularly  In  races  for  the  Hoiiae  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

It  shonld  fee  noted  also  that  a  number  of 
needed,  real  reforms  have  not  beoi  Included 
In  this  bill.  For  example,  I  believe  everyone— 
candldatee  and  voters  alike — would  welcome 
steps  to  shorten  the  duration  of  campaigns. 
BoBsn  P.  Qwarm. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  pending  amendment  and  ask 
the  Soiate  to  reject  it.  The  amendment 
la  very  brief  but  its  effect  upon  the  bill 
woifld  be  to  destroy  it,  for  title  I  provides 
for  the  financing  of  Federal  elections 
from  the  pnhllc  funds.  Without  title  I 
we  would  be  left  with  the  existing  law  as 


amended  by  the  bill.  S.  372.  which  the 
Senate  passed  last  July  30  by  a  vote  of 
82  to  8. 

The  Committee  on  RiHes  and  Admin- 
istration labored  long  and  hard  to  pre- 
pare this  bill  and  it  reflects  days  of  pub- 
lic hearhigs  on  the  subject  of  public  fi- 
nancing and  the  reasons  for  proposing 
a  system  of  public  flnanqing. 

Tliere  is  no  need  to  repeat  in  detail  or 
at  great  length  the  many  argiunent<;  in 
support  of  public  financing.  Those  argu- 
mmts  and  the  rationale  are  set  forth  at 
length  in  the  committee's  report  begin- 
lUng  on  page  4  and  copies  are  on  the 
desks  of  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Excesses  in  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures eWdenced  in  the  1972  campaigns 
demonstrated  clearly  that  some  candi- 
dates have  no  difficulty  in  raising  vsist 
amounts  of  money  while  others  cannot 
raise  enough  to  carry  out  an  effective 
campaign. 

Ihe  unfortunate  ones  either  drop  out 
or  must  accept  contributions  from 
weaUhy  individuals  or  special  Interest 
groups.  When  limits  are  set  for  contribu- 
tions it  becomes  even  more  difficult  for 
the  little  k^wn  candidate  to  raise  neces- 
sary funds  for  even  a  mlpimal  campaign. 

This  bill,  and  especially  title  I  of  the 
bill,  offers  a  fair  and  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  any  citiisen  to  eeek  nomination 
or  election  to  Federal  office  If  he  posses- 
ses the  necessary  qualifications  and 
meets  tba  standards  set  by  title  I  for 
public  funding. 

Public  financing  cannot  be  appUed 
only  to  general  elections  because  the  pri- 
vate financing  of  primary  elections  would 
leave  us  with  a  situation  in  which  the 
potential  for  a  repetition  of  the  scandals 
of  1972  is  obvious. 

A  candidate  could  raise  money  from 
any  source  for  use  in  a  primary,  if  he  had 
access  to  those  sources,  and.  if  he  won 
he  could  then  demand  public  funds  to 
finance  his  general  election  campaign. 

As  the  committee  report  states  on 
page  6: 

Unless  primary  election  candidates  can  b« 
relieved  of  tbelr  excessive  dependence  on 
large  amounts  of  public  money,  a  system  of 
public  financing  in  general  elections  will 
only  move  the  evils  it  seeks  to  remedy  up- 
stream to  the  primary  phase  of  the  electoral 
process. 

The  bm  S.  3044  does  not  open  the 
vaults  of  the  Treasury  to  every  candidate 
who  ^ters  a  race.  It  requires  him  to 
demonstrate  a  genuine  appeal  to  the 
electorate  by  raising  a  meaningful 
threshold  amoimt  in  small  private  con- 
tributions. If  he  cannot  meet  the  thresh- 
old he  gets  no  public  motiey. 

The  bill  also  furnishes  full  funding  to 
major  party  nominees  and  only  a  pro- 
portionate amoimt  to  minor  party 
candidates. 

The  thoroughness  of  the  bill's  provi- 
sions, the  requirements  which  must  be 
met  prior  to  becoming  eligible  for  public 
funds,  the  provision  for  private  and  pub- 
lic matching,  and  the  option  to  go  for 
either  private  or  public  fimding  careful 
auditing  and  accounting,  are  all  evidence 
of  the  painstaking  concern  of  the  com- 
mittee for  ihe  public  and  the  use  of 
public  money. 

Public  financing  is  the  only  answer  to 


corruption  in  the  field  of  political  fi- 
nances and  to  restore  confidence  in  the 
elective  process. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  subject,  today's 
New  York  Times  carries  in  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Time  Is  Now"  and  it  em- 
phasizes *.he  need  for  public  finsinclng  of 
all  Federal  elections — ^primary  ^oid  gen- 
eral. 

Further,  it  stresses  fairness  of  the 
pending  legislation,  S.  3644,  in  offering 
public  financing  as  an  oi^tional  alterna- 
tive to  private  financing.  ' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  at  thi$  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcobd, 
as  follows: 

The  Txkx  Is  Mow 
Now  Is  the  time  for  a  full  and  fundamentel 
cleansing  of  the  nation's  ontmoded,  corrupt 
system  of  financing  public  elections  with 
private  money.  Now  is  the  time  to  break  the 
stranglehold  of  wealthy  Udlvlduale  and  of 
■elf -seeking  interest  groups  over  the  nation's 
politics.  Now  is  the  time  to  bring  Into  the 
open  sunlight  of  public  renonslbUlty  a  sys- 
tem half-pubUdy  regulatea  and  half-secret. 
If  Congress  cannot  reform  the  nation's  poU- 
tics  irf  this  sordid  year  of  Watergate,  when 
will  there  be  a  more  opportime  tlme^ 

The  campaign  refwm  bUl  awaiting  action 
tn  the  Senate  is  an  admirable  measure.  It  has 
blpartlsah  backing  as  well  as  support  from 
ordinary  citizens  across  thecovintry.  Senators 
Mike  Mansfield,  the  maJoi4^y  leader;  Robert 
Byrd,  the  majority  whip,  siid  John  Pastore, 
the  party's  chief  spokesman  on  this  problem, 
have  given  the  bill  stalwart  Democratic  sup- 
port. On  the  Republican  stde  Senator  Hugh 
Scott,  the  minority  fiora*  leader,  has  been  out 
tn  front  lu^ng  action  on  reform. 

The  heart  of  the  blU  Is  0  sharp  reduction 
In  the  size  of  private  contributions  and,  as 
an  alternative,  an  optional  form  of  putillc 
financing.  Opposition  to  this  reform  con- 
cept comes  from  diverse  qnarters.  President 
Nixon  is  opposed.  Senator  9ames  Allen,  Ala- 
bama Democrat,  who  serves  as  Oov.  George 
C.  WaUace's  agent  In  the  »nate.  Is  oppooed. 
So  are  the  right-wing  conservative  Republi- 
cans led  by  Senators  B^irj  Ooldwater  and 
Strom  Thinroond.  The  biggest  danger  to  the 
biU  is  the  threat  of  a  filibuster  by  Senator 
Allen  with  the  backing  of  the  Ooldwater- 
Thurmond  group.  But  this  bluff  can  be  called 
If  Senators  Mansfield  and  Scott  remain  firm 
in  support  of  the  bUl. 

As  with  any  Innovation,  the  advocates  of 
reform  are  vulnerable,  to  the  criticism  that 
they  are  attempting  too  much.  But  primar- 
ies as  weU  as  general  elections  need  drastic 
Improvement;  in  many  one-party  states,  the 
primary  provides  voters  with  their  only  ef- 
fective choice.  It  would  make  no  sense  to 
reform  the  financing  of  political  campaigns 
at  the  Presidential  level  and  leave  House  and 
Senate  unreformed. 

Rightly  or  wrongly.  Congress  as  weU  as  the 
Presidency  suffers  from  a  loss  of  public  con- 
fidence in  this  Watergate  season.  The  mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  be  making  a  serious 
miscalculation  about  their  own  political  fu- 
tures as  weU  as  tbe  fate  at  tbe  institutions 
in  which  they  serve  If  they  revert  to  busl- 
ness-as-usual.  The  people  sense  the  need  for 
reform,  and  the  people's  sense  needs  heeding. 

The  principles  underlying  the  reform  bill 
are  simple:  Presidential  Knd  Congressional 
primaries  would  be  financed  by  matching 
grants.  Thus.  Presidential  asplranto  would 
have  to  raise  $250,000  In  private  contribu- 
tions of  $250  or  less  before  they  qualified  to 
receive  the  matohlng  suip;  of  $250,000  from 
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the  I^ederal  Oovemment.  Like  climbing  steps 
In  a  flight  of  stairs,  the  candidate  would 
qualify  for  another  quarter-million  dollars 
each  time  he  raised  the  same  amount  pri- 
vately. There  would  be  an  over-all  limit  of 
approximately  $16  million,  half  public  and 
half  private,  for  each  Presidential  candidate 
In  the  primaries. 

The  same  principle  would  apply  to  House 
and  Senate  primaries  except  that  the  limit 
on  contributions  would  be  lower — $100  or 
less — and  each  st>p  In  the  staircase  would 
be  lower,  $25,000  in  Senate  races  and  $10,000 
in  the  Hoiise.  In  general  elections,  tbe 
matohlng  principle  would  not  apply.  Candi- 
dates could  finance  their  campaigns  by  pub- 
lic or  private  funds  or  any  mix  of  the  two 
as  long  as  they  stayed  within  an  over-all 
celling. 

The  bill  would  not  lock  parties  and  candi- 
dates into  a  novel  or  rigid  arrangement. 
Rather,  It  curbs  the  abuses  of  private  fi- 
nancing and  offers  public  financing  as  an 
alternate  route  to  elected  ofBce.  Since  the 
old  private  route  has  become  choked  with 
scandal.  It  cannot — unreformed  and  .un- 
aided— serve  democracy's  need  much  longer. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  provide  a  public  alterna- 
tive. 

Mr.  BEAIiL.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
whether  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  would  yield  for  a  question  for 
purposes  of  deification. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BEAIiL.  As  I  understand  the  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  with  regard  to 
public  financing  in  the  primaries,  to  be 
used  in  my  State  as  an  example,  we  are 
required  to  raise  20  percent  of  the  pri- 
mary spending  limit  in  order  to  qualify 
for  public  financing,  which  means,  as  I 
read  the  chart,  and  Maryland  would  be 
permitted  primary  spending  of  $272,000, 
that  in  the  primaries  we  would  be  re- 
quired to  raise  20  percent  of  that  amount 
of  money,  which  is  (54,000  in  order  to 
qualify  for  the  50-50  participation;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  as  I  understand 
what  the  Senator  stated.  In  other  words, 
the  voting  sige  population  of  Maryland  is 
2,720,000.  So,  using  the  10  cents  per  vot- 
ing age  population  in  the  primary,  the 
amount  that  could  be  spent  in  the 
primary  election  would  be  $272,000.  The 
candidate  would  be  required  to  raise  20 
percent  of  that  by  private  contributions 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  matching 
formula  proposition. 

Mr.  BEALL.  To  pursue  this  matter  fur- 
ther, in  the  State  of  Maryland  we  regis- 
ter by  party.  Assuming  there  are  1,600,- 
000  voters  registered,  unf  ortimately,  only 
300,000  are  registered  as  Republicans. 
This  means  that  I  have  to  raise  $54,000 
from  300,000  Republicans,  with  a  limit  of 
$100  per  contribution.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  could  raise 
it  from  aU  over  the  country,  and  he  need 
not  raise  It  Just  from  Republicans.  So 
he  would  have  the  opportimlty  to  raise 
it  from  any  source,  but  the  limit  would 
be  $100. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  would  hope  that  my 
services  would  be  so  much  in  demand 
that  I  could  attract  attention  from  all 
over  the  country  and  that  I  could  attract 
attention  from  Democrats. 

As  a  practical  matter,  considering  a 
first-time  eardldate,  I  am  wondering 
how  successful  a  candidate  would  be  In 


raising  funds  from  other  than  members 
of  his  own  party  if  he  were  in  a  heated 
primary. 

My  next  question  is  this:  I  cannot 
possibly  see.  quite  frankly,  if  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  for  example,  we  were  to 
have  a  heated  primary  in  the  Republican 
Party,  which  has  only  300,000  members, 
how  any  candidate  with  a  limit  of  $100 
on  a  contribution  could  hope  to  raise 
$54,000  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  Fed- 
eral participation,  which  would  then  dou- 
ble the  amoimt  of  money  he  received. 

I  am  saying  that  the  bill  as  now  writ- 
ten puts  an  intolerable  burden — as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  penalty — on  a  candi- 
date of  what  is  a  major  party  in  a  minor 
party  status,  so  far  as  registration  fig- 
ures are  concerned. 

Mr.  CANNON.  In  the  first  place,  I  can- 
not agree  with  the  Senator  that  out  of 
a  voting-age  population  of  2.720,000 
there  are  only  300,000  Republicans. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  know  that  there  are.  I 
live  in  Maryland,  and  I  happen  to  be  Re- 
pubUcan,  and  I  know  how  many  people 
are  registered  as  Republicans.  I  am  not 
only  sorry  but  also  a  litle  ashamed  of 
the  paucity  of  the  people  who  register 
in  that  party. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect on  his  figures  and  if  he  feels  that  in 
the  State  of  Maryland  he  could  not  go 

out  and  raise  $54.000 

Mr.  BEALL.  In  the  primary. 
Mr.  CANNON.  If  he  or  some  other  can- 
didate in  a  primary  could  not  raise  that 
amount,  then  I  would  say  they  had  bet- 
ter not  be  in  the  race. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  hope  I  will  never  have  to 
spend  $54,000  to  be  successful  in  a  pri- 
mary in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  does  not 
have  to  go  to  the  matching  formula  basis. 
Mr.  BEALL.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
the  public  is  financing  the  candidates  in 
the  Democratic  Party  but  not  the  candi- 
dates in  the  Republican  Party.  So  the 
Democratic  Party  continues  to  grow 
stronger  while  the  Republican  Party  con- 
tinues not  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
public  funds  that  might  be  available  for 
the  financing  of  elections.  That  may 
sound  good  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada, 
as  a  Democrat,  but  it  does  not  soimd  good 
to  me,  as  a  Republican. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  requirement  is  that 
a  candidate  demonstrate  that  he  has 
some  pubUc  appeal  if  he  is  going  to  get 
the  Federal  contribution.  If  he  does  not 
have  that  public  appeal,  he  is  not  going 
to  get  the  Federal  contribution.  If  he 
says,  "Somebody  else  is  going  to  get  it 
and  I  am  not."  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land is  correct.  He  could  say.  "Tax  money 
is  going  to  support  some  other  candidate 
but  not  me,"  and  that  is  true,  if  he  can- 
not demonstrate  the  public  support 

Mr.  BEALL.  But  for  a  Democrat  run- 
ning in  our  State,  the  figure  is  not  the 
same.  He  has  1,300,000  people  to  whom 
to  appeal  for  contributions,  whereas  I 
have  300,000  people  to  whom  to  appeal, 
as  a  Republican. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
one on  the  Senate  fioor  who  could  raise 
that  question  less  legitimately  than 
either  of  the  Senators  from  Maryland, 
because  they  are  both  Republicans,  and 
I  think  it  is  quite  obvious  that  they  are 


able  to  get  private  contributions  ade- 
quate to  compete  in  a  campaign. 

Mr.  BEALL.  But  this  is  a  nonincum- 
bent's  bill,  I  would  hope.  This  bill  is  not 
to  perpetuate  incumbents  in  office,  much 
as  we  would  like  it  to  be.  I  thought  the 
purpose  of  this  was  to  give  anybody  an 
opportimlty  to  seek  public  office,  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, regardless  of  whether  he  is  in  of- 
fice at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  not 
correct.  This  bill  is  not  designed  to  give 
anybody  the  opportunity  to  seek  public 
office.  This  is  an  election  reform  bill,  to 
try  to  reform  the  electoral  process  by 
providing  limits  to  reduce  the  influence 
of  large  contributions,  and  it  is  not  di- 
rected toward  either  political  party.  So 
far  as  we  can  tell,  it  is  not  weighted 
toward  either  political  party. 

If  the  Senator  does  not  like  the  for- 
mula, I  would  suggest  that  he  offer  an 
amendment  to  change  it. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
suggestion.  I  accept  the  suggestion.  But 
the  reason  why  I  engaged  in  this  col- 
locruy  is  that  I  wanted  to  point  out  that 
I  think  there  are  inequities.  The  bill  as 
now  written,  keeps  people  from  nmnlng 
for  public  office  who  might  otherwise  do 
so. 

Mr.  CANNON.  May  I  point  out.  In 
response,  that  it  does  not  keep  anybody 
out,  because  nobody  has  to  qualify  and 
receive  Federal  funds.  Obviously,  when 
the  Senator  ran  the  first  time,  he  received 
no  Federal  funds,  and  he  was  able  to 
raise  private  contributions  and  to  com- 
pete and  to  win.  A  candidate  can  do  that 
at  the  present  time,  and  he  can  do  it 
under  this  bill.  The  biU  would  not  change 
that  one  lota.  But  if  one  is  go'ng  to  com- 
pete for  Fedend  funds  under  this  bill,  he 
has  to  demonstrate  that  he  has  some 
public  appeal;  otherwise,  every l>ody  who 
wanted  to  run  would  come  in  and  say, 
"I  want  in  on  the  rie." 

Mr.  BEALL.  Suppose  that  In  1976, 
when  I  am  up  for  reelection,  we  have  a 
primary — perish  the  thought — and  I, 
because  I  am  the  Incumbent,  might  be 
able  to  go  out  and  raise  $54,000;  and 
because  I  ndsed  $54,000.  I  would  then 
be  entitled  to  another  $54,000  from  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senator  spends 
it.  He  is  not  entitled  to  it  unless  he  spends 
It. 

Mr.  BEALL.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to 
spend  money  in  an  election  campaign 
if  you  have  it  or  if  you  know  you  are 
going  to  get  it.  Then  I  would  be  entitled 
to  $108,000,  on  that  basis.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  CANNON.  Oh,  no.  The  Senator 
would  be  entitled  to  $54,000.  If  he  raised 
$54,000,  he  would  be  entitled  to  a  match- 
ing amount. 

Mr.  BEALL.  So  I  would  have  $108,000. 
Mr.  CANNON.   Yes,  but  $54,000  the 
Senator  would  raise  from  private  contri- 
butions. 

Mr.  BEALL.  The  $54,000  I  raised  and 
the  $54,000  that  Uncle  Sam  would  give 
me.  I  am  the  incumbent,  and  I  can  hope 
to  raise  $54,000  in  the  primary.  How 
about  the  fellow  challenging  me  in  the 
primary?  Suppose  he  can  raise  only  $35,- 
000?  He  is  not  going  to  get  pnbUc  funds. 
I  would  have  a  camcalgn  financed  half 
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by  my  supporters  and  half  by  Uncle  Sam. 
and  any  chaDenser  would  have  to  depend 
on  funds  that  are  very  dlfBcult  for  him 
to  coHect.  So  I  would  have  a  double  ad- 
vantage. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Not  a  double  advantage: 
but  the  ultimate  asstmaption  is  correct, 
that  a  man  who  caimot  demonstrate  the 
puUic  support,  cannot  share  in  the  pub- 
lic financing.  That  part  of  the  Senator's 
statement  is  correct. 

SCr.  BBALL;  Sometimes  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  demonstrating  public 
support  tmd  collecting  mixiey.  Sometimes 
one  can  get  the  vbtes  but  not  the  dollars 
to  back  up  the  votes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  using  this  for- 
mula, a  terrible  burden  Is  placed  upon 
those  peoide  who  might  want  to  challenge 
an  incumbent  in  a  primary,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  purpose 
of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senator  is  op- 
posed to  public  financing,  he  should  vote 
against  it. 

Mi.  BEALL.  I  stalled  out  by  saying 
that  I  am  not  opposed  to  public  financing 
combined  with  private  financing.  But  I 
am  opposed  to  public  financing  that  dis- 
erlintnates  against  people  who  want  to 
challenge  the  loeumbents. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
saying  that  whether  or  not  It  was  the 
bstoit  of  the  bill,  as  it  is  written  it  Is  an 
incumbent  protection  act,  particularly  in 
the  sense  of  the  prtanary.  Further,  if  a 
candidate  Is  a  viable  candidate  and  all 
his  supporters  happen  to  be  peoiide  of  low 
economic  standing,  he  just  does  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  voter 
appeal,  because  the  dollars  are  not  there. 

Mr.  BWATJi  That  Is  correct. 

ISt.  BROCK.  So  he  Is  penalized,  even 
though  he  may  have  enormous  appeal 
for  the  majority  of  his  constituency. 
That  is  the  thing  here:  The  Incumbency 
Is  perpetuated.  The  process  is  damaged. 
It  Is  made  almost  impossible  for  chal- 
lengers to  bring  any  freshness  into  the 
system.  That  is  the  terrible  thing  about 
this  Und  of  approaeh.  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  can  do  a  better  job  on  it. 

Mr.  ORIifFlN.  I  wonder  if  tbe  Senator 
from  Maryland  would  agree  with  this 
observation.  It  seems  to  me  if  the  Sena- 
tor is  ooDcemed.  as  he  w^  might  be, 
about  the  possibility  of  raising  funds 
under  the  present  circimistances  fnon 
that  number  of  RepuMlcans  In  his  State, 
I  wander  how  Che  dimate  and  the  atti- 
tude of  potential  givers  might  be  because 
If  we  pass  this  biU.  entiUed  "PubUc  Fi- 
nancing." and  the  wohi  goes  out  that 
the  Oovemment  Is  going  to  finance  cam- 
paigns from  now  on,  I  wonder  if  the  peo- 
ple will  be  Interested  in  making  any  con- 
tributions, and  I  wonder  if  they  will  un- 
derstand that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
us  to  raise  $54,000— is  it  5.400  contri- 
butors? 

Mr.  BEALL.  540  contributors. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  just  wandering  If 
it  would  not  be  a  great  deal  more  difiS- 
cult  than  under  circumstances  today. 

Mr.  BEALL.I  think  ft  would  be. 

Mr.  QRIFFIN.  I  think  so.  too. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  tiiere  Is  another  fiaw 
In  this  approach,  and  that  it  is  we  do 
try  to  strengthen  the  two-party  sys- 


tem, but  the  Republican  Party  has  not 
been  around  for  200  years.  It  was  creat- 
ed about  110  years  ago  or  115  years  ago. 
Had  this  law  been  in  effect  at  that  time, 
the  grave  of  Abraham  Lincoln  would  be 
just  another  burial  plot  in  the  cemetery. 
He  could  not  have  run  under  this  bill 
and  could  not  have  gotten  the  support. 
There  was  no  such  thing  then  as  a  Re- 
publican Party.  He  woidd  have  been  the 
candidate  of  a  minor  party,  and  since 
the  bill  states  that  there  must  be  estab- 
lished a  basis  in  a  prior  election  and 
there  Is  no  prior  election  for  a  new  party, 
he  would  have  none. 

I  wonder  what  would  happen  in  the 
case  of  the  Bull  Moose  Party  in  1912, 
when  the  Bull  Moose  candidate  ran 
ahead  of  the  Republican  Party  candidate 
on  a  splintered  ticket.  What  opportunity 
do  we  have  in  that  situation?  This  bill 
freezes  the  practice,  it  freezes  the  incum- 
bent, and  it  has  the  posBibility  of  reduc- 
ing the  vitality  of  our  system. 

Mr.  BEAT  J  I.  I  am  really  more  con- 
cerned about  the  advantages  to  the  in- 
cumbent. I  was  not  concerned  about  the 
party.  But  as  Republicans  we  should  be 
concerned  about  our  Republican  Party. 
But  it  seems  to  me  as  presently  written 
the  incumbent  in  the  case  of  a  party 
where  there  is  an  imbahmce  in  registra- 
tion in  the  State  has  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage and  I  think  it  Is  an  advantage 
no  one  can  hope  to  overcome  because  I 
cannot  imagine  a  chaUetiger  in  the  State 
of  Maryland  in  a  primary  situation  be- 
ing able  to  raise  the  required  $54,000 
ttiat  would  be  necessary  to  pursue  a  pri- 
mary campaign  against  an  incumbent. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  today  this 
Congress  has  the  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility to  implement  a  lasting  and 
comprehensive  means  to  prevent  corrup- 
tion in  politics.  The  "purchasing"  of 
favors  through  private  political  con- 
tributions to  campaigns  has  had  a  de- 
meaning effect  on  all  public  ofBcials. 
Acceptance  of  S.  3044  can  go  a  long  way 
toward   sdleviating   this   problem. 

Last  summer  when  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1973  was  being 
considered  by  the  Stnate.  I  Indicated 
my  support  for  an  equitable  form  of 
public  financing.  Last  September  I  testi- 
fied before  the  Subcommittee  on  Privi- 
leges and  EDections  that  emphasis  in 
politics  should  be  on  people,  not  on 
money.  I  further  Indicated  that  the 
pubUc  would  not  be  ill-served  to  have 
some  of  its  tax  money  reserved  for  the 
assistance  of  political  candidates  to 
public  oflftce.  Such  use  df  our  tax  money 
would  improve  the  representative  process 
by  enlarging  its  scope,  and  invigorating 
the  workings  of  democracy. 

Only  last  month  I  Joined  in  a  colloquy 
with  several  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues and  pointed  out  that  the  tradi- 
tional practice  of  campaign  revenue  rais- 
ing is  susceptible  to  much  abuse  and  that 
Em  alternative  to  this  abuse  was  the  al- 
lowance for  taxpayers  to  a  checkoff  on 
their  Federal  Income  tax  for  campaign 
purposes. 

"LoA  November.  I  was  pleased  that  the 
Senate  euxepted  an  amendment  to  the 
debt  ceiling  bill  to  provide  a  means  to 
publicly  finance  elections.  However,  fol- 
lowing a  compromise  by  the  House,  a  fili- 
buster in  the  Senate,  and  a  historic 


Sunday  sessKsi,  exposition  hardened  and 
supporters  of  reform  could  not  muster 
the  two-thirds  vote  necessary  to  break 
the  filibuster. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  campaign 
financing  is  not  a  new  issue.  It  is  not 
being  rushed  tlu-ough  Congress.  Exten- 
sive hearings  have  been  held  in  the 
Senate.  My  distinguish^  colleagues  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections,  and  the  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration Committee  have  devoted  many 
long  hard  hours  to  development  of  a 
bill  that  °s  comprehensive,  but  fair.  S. 
3044,  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  Amendments  of  197*  Is  such  a  bill. 
I  conunend  my  colleagues  for  their  work 
In  handling  this  delicate  Issue  of  public 
financing  of  campaigns  escpeditiously  but 
with  fairness  to  the  exponents  of  all 
viewpoints. 

Senator  Alleit  is  to  be  respected  for 
his  view  on  public  financing  of  elections. 
Although  I  do  not  agree  with  his  reason- 
ing or  conclusions  regarding  public  fi- 
nancing, I  certainly  cannot  dispute  his 
sincerity. 

I  believe  that  Senator  iAlleh  Is  wrong 
in  contending  that  title  I  of  S.  3044  is 
a  "raid  on  the  Treasury."  Rather,  pub- 
lic financing  as  provided  by  this  bill 
merely  prevents  special  interests  from 
buying  favors  and  placing  undue  pres- 
sure on  public  servants.  Americans  now 
only  end  up  paying  more  for  campaigns 
than  they  would  by  hating  tax  dollars 
used  for  campaigns.  Lar{;e  contributions 
by  representatives  of  latge  corporations 
come  from  higher  prices  of  commodities 
that  are  purchased  by  the  consumer.  The 
milk  suwwrt  price  rise  In  early  1971  is 
proof  of  this.  The  only  difference  is  that 
such  increase  in  price  is  a  subtle  Increase. 

Certainly,  I  do  not  contend  that  pub- 
lic financing  Is  a  panacea  to  all  of  the 
ills  of  campaigns.  But  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Until  individuals  realize 
that  favors  will  not  be  purchased  by  po- 
litical contributions,  politics  in  the  eyes 
of  Americans  will  not  be  restored  to  a 
place  of  honor  and  respect.  I  think  that 
public  financing,  althou^  problems  will 
occur  In  development  of  means  to  Im- 
plejnent  it.  Is  one  way  In  which  this 
honor  and  respect  can  be  returned  to 
public  service. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  in  de- 
feating amendment'No.  1064  to  S.  3044. 
Only  through  this  means  can  we  indicate 
our  commitment  to  prevention  of  cor- 
ruption evident  in  recent  campaigns. 


CAMPAIGN     FINANCE     REFORM— A 
TIME  FOR  CLEANSING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  imder  consld^ation  Uie  most 
comprehensive  campaign- finance  reform 
measure  ever  to  come  before  the  Con- 
gress. No  single  piece  o{  legislation  be- 
fore the  Senate  in  this  session  has  the 
potential  of  the  FedersJ,  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1974  for  cleaning  up  Amer- 
ican politics  and  restortQg  confidence  in 
the  Integrity  of  our  pollttcal  system  and 
the  Individuals  who  woric  within  it. 

The  most  Important  feature  in  this 
legislation,  which  incorporates  and 
builds  on  a  number  of  recent  campaign 
reform  measures  passed  by  the  Sen- 
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ate,  is  the  new  provision  for  the  public 
financing  of  Federal  elections  that  It  au- 
thorizes. I  totally  disagree  with  those 
who  claim  public  financing  of  elections 
Is  a  diversion  of  public  funds  from  im- 
portant public  activities.  If  the  tragic 
drama  called  Watergate,  which  has  been 
unfolding  for  nearly  2  years  in  our 
newspapers  and  on  our  televisions,  has 
made  imythlng  clear,  it  is  that  the  public 
has  no  greater  interest  or  priority  than 
in  assiulng  the  integrity  of  those  they 
choose  as  their  public  ofBcials. 

While  I  do  not  endorse  every  detail  of 
this  bill  or  feel  it  can  be  written  on  stone 
tablets  for  all  posterity,  I  do  agree  com- 
pletely with  its  basic  objectives  and  be- 
lieve its  major  provisions  are  reasonable. 
Obviously,  any  legislation  of  such  sig- 
nificance will  require  very  careful  mon- 
itoring by  Congress  to  be  sure  it  is  having 
the  intended  effects  on  our  electoral 
process.  This  monitoring  will  lead  nat- 
urally to  the  adjustments  and  fine  tuning 
that  always  prove  necessary  as  major 
new  legislation  is  Implemented. 

Title  I  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  Amendments  of  1974,  the  pub- 
lic financing  title,  affords  all  candidates 
an  opportimlty  to  obtain  a  certain 
amount  of  public  financing  of  their  cam- 
paigns from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  However,  to  receive  such  assist- 
ance, they  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  a 
reasonable  amount  of  support  from  the 
electorate  in  the  geographic  area  in 
which  they  Intend  to  run  for  Federal 
office. 

To  qualify  for  public  financing  as- 
sistance in  the  primaries,  a  candidate 
must  raise  a  specific  amoimt  of  "earnest 
money"  from  contributions  of  $250  or 
less  in  the  case  of  Presidential  candidates 
and  $100  or  less  for  Senate  and  House 
candidates. 

After  the  required  threshold  level  of 
"earnest  money"  has  been  reached,  pub- 
lic matehlng  funds  would  be  available  on  , 
a  doUar-for-dollar  basis  for  each  contri- 
bution of  $250  or  less  for  a  Presidential 
primary  candidate  and  $100  or  less  for 
a  Senate  or  House  primary  candidate. 

In  the  general  elections,  candidates 
may  choose  to  receive  all  private  contri- 
butions and  no  public  funding,  a  blend 
of  private  and  public  f imding,  or,  in  the 
case  of  major  party  (ibndidates.  exclu- 
sively public  funding. 

The  nominee  of  a  major  party  would 
be  able  to  receive  full  public  funding  of 
his  campaign  for  election,  up  to  the  speci- 
fied campaign  spending  limits.  Minor 
party  nominees  would  be  eligible  for  pub- 
lic funding  up  to  an  amount  equal  to  the 
percentage  of  the  vote  their  party's  can- 
didate received  compared  to  the  votes 
cast  for  the  candidates  of  the  major 
parties. 

The  bill  would  also  Increase  the  value 
of  the  dollar  checkoff  to  $2  for  individual 
and  $4  for  Joint  returns  and  provide  that 
the  designation  be  automatic,  unless  the 
taxpayer  elects  not  to  make  such  a  desig- 
nation. If  the  amoimt  of  designated  tax 
payments  to  the  fund  do  not  result  in  a 
sufficient  total  amount  to  fulfill  the  en- 
titlement of  all  qualified  candidates,  then 
the  Congress  may  appropriate  .the  addi- 
tional sinns  needed  to  make  up  the 
deficit. 


The  bill  would  limit  individual  con- 
tributions to  a  candidate,  or  committees 
operating  on  his  behalf,  to  $3,000  for 
each  election.  It  would  limit  the  total 
contribution  of  an  individual  to  all  can- 
didates in  any  calendar  year  to  $25,000. 
And,  it  would  limit  to  $3,000  the  contri- 
bution of  a  political  conunittee  to  any 
candidate.  A  limit  of  $100  Is  placed  on  all 
cash  campaign  contributions. 

While  the  legislation  before  us  In- 
cludes a  number  of  other  significant  re- 
forms regarding  campaign  finance,  I 
believe  that  the  provisions  relating  to 
public  financing  of  campaigns  are  of  the 
utmost  Importance. 

I  have  been  a  vocal  advocate  of 
expanded  public  financing  of  Federal 
elections  for  many  years.  As  one  who  has 
been  involved  in  almost  all  types  of 
Federal  elections,  I  can  appreciate, 
perhaps  more  than  some  others,  the 
importance  of  such  a  change  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  electoral  process.  It  was 
with  this  in  mind  that  I  supported  the 
dollar  checkoff  and  authored  tiie  amend- 
ment which  put  It  on  the  front  of 
the  income  tax  form  where  people  could 
see  it  and  use  it.  This  was  also  my  reason 
for  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Kennedy- 
Scott  public  financing  amendment  when 
it  came  before  the  Senate  last  July. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  faith  of  the 
American  pe<9le  in  their  Government  is 
to  be  restored,  this  vital  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  legislation  must  be  passed 
with  its  major  public  financing  thrust 
intact. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  reform 
measxu%  Is  needed. 

In  polities.  I  have  found  that  what  Is 
true  Is,  regrettably,  not  always  as  fa^^or- 
tant  as  what  people  perceive  to  be  true. 
Those  of  us  who  run  for  office  can  pro- 
fess that  the  campaign  oontilbutlons  we 
receive  do  not  in  any  way  contnd  our 
votes,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  not  many 
^believe  it. 

I  have  been  In  a  number  of  campaigns, 
and  I  enjoy  Uie  campaigns,  I  like  them. 
But  the  most  demanding,  disgusting,  de- 
pressing and  dlsenchanttag  part  of  p(d- 
itics  is  related  to  campaign  financing. 
Furthermore,  in  national  eleetlons  it  Is 
literally  hnpoeslble  for  tbe  Presidential 
and  Vlce>-Presldentlal  candidate  to  have 
control  over  or  knowledge  of  campaign 
finances.  All  too  easily  you  can  become 
the  victim  of  sloppy  reporting  or  care- 
lessness on  the  pajrt  of  your  committee 
or  committees.  Yet,  In  the  public's  mtnd. 
it  Is  the  candidate  that  is  gulliy  of  wrong- 
doing. 

In  my  years  of  public  service  I  have 
seen  the  cost  of  campaigns  skyrocket  to 
unbelievable  levds. 

It  is  time  we  stopped  maMng  candi- 
dates for  Federal  office  spend  so  much 
of  their  time,  energy  and  ultimately  their 
crediblUty,  on  the  telephone  calling 
friends  or  committees,  meeting  with  peo- 
ple, and  oftentimes  begging  for  money. 

Scrounging  for  funds  to  bring  your 
case  to  the  tiectorate  is  a  demeaning  ex- 
perience. The  bill  before  us  today  gives 
us  our  best  chanoe  ever  of  cleaning  up  our 
politics. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  the  election  of 
public  officials  Is  too  Important  to  our 
Nation,  and  an  electoral  process  that  Is 


above  suspicion  is  too  precious  -to  our 
people,  to  permit  elections  to  be  decided 
on  the  auction  bloc  of  private  campaign 
funding.  Big  money,  large  private  c(»- 
tributlons,  and  the  amount  of  money  a 
politician  can  raise  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  as  a  key  to  election 
day  success. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  gratifying  for  one 
who  has  labored  long  in  the  vineyard  of 
public  campaign  finance,  and  it  should 
be  very  encouraging  to  all  Americans,  to 
see  such  a  creative  step  toward  cleansing 
oiir  electoral  process  emerge  with  nearly 
unanimous  bipartisan  support  frcHn  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. Chairman  Camnoh  and  his  col- 
leagues have  done  a  laudable  job  and  de- 
serve our  congratulations. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  support,  in 
general,  the  committee's  work,  and  pro- 
vide the  Nation  with  the  leadership  our 
people  seek  in  restoring  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  their  Government. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  criticize  corruption 
In  politics.  That  is  easy  to  do,  we  can  all 
be  against  evU.  But  our  constituents  are 
dananding  more  than  rhetoric  from  us, 
and  ri^tly  so.  The  American  people  will 
no  longer  tolerate  Upservlce  to  cam- 
paign finance  reform.  The  time  for  us  to 
act  Is  now  and  the  vehicle  is  before  us. 
We  must  act  positively  on  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of 
1974  and  authorize  the  extension  of  pub- 
lic financing  to  all  Federal  elections. 

Some  may  say,  "All  the  politicians  are 
doing  is  taking  care  of  themselves." 
Others,  who  should  know  better,  have 
called  it  "taxation  without  representa- 
tion" and  "a  diversion  of  public  funds 
from  Important  purposes." 

But,  Mr.  President,  as  one  who  has 
been  to  the  "political  wars"  at  the  na- 
tional level  for  25  years,  I  say  unequivo- 
cally that  there  Is  no  more  in^wrtant  use 
of  public  funds — ^no  better  insurance  of 
effective  representation  that  directly 
benefits  our  people— than  to  assure  the 
integrity  of  our  public  officials  and  to 
tear  away  the  veil  of  suspicion  that 
slirouds  every  polltieian  who  must  go  to 
the  marketplace  to  finance  his  Candi- 
dacy. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  S.  3044 
Includes  a  number  of  campaign  reform 
proposals  tied  together  in  a  package  that 
we  are  told  win  satisfy  the  public  de- 
mand for  reform  and  at  the  same  time 
solve  many  of  the  proMems  that  face  our 
society.  Some  of  the  proposals  that  have 
been  woven  into  this  bill  have  merit  and 
deserve  consideration,  but  those  that 
dominate  S.  3044  are  so  deficient  as  to 
render  the  bill  virtually  unsadvageable. 

Tltte  I  of  S.  3044  is,  I  am  afraid,  chief 
among  these.  It  is  title  I.  of  course,  which 
incorporates  pnbUc  financing  of  Federal 
eleetlons  with  stoict  expenditure  limita- 
tions. Tlie  concept  of  pubUcly  financed 
election  campaigns  has  been  the  subject 
of  controversy  In  this  body  for  some 
years  now,  but  I  am  still  far  from  con- 
vinced that  it  Is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come  or  Indeed,  that  It  is  an  idea 
whose  time  should  ever  come. 

The  scheme  lncorp>orated  into  this 
portion  of  S.  3044  Is  quite  tntricate 
mechanically,  but  one  thi^  most  be 
thoroughly  understood  both  meehanl- 
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cally  and  oonceptualty  before  we  go  so 
tar  M  to  vote  it  iDto  law. 

"Hiarefore,  before  I  move  into  a  dls- 
euBsUm  ot  M^hat  I  see  as  the  basic  objec- 
tlona  to  the  entire  concept  of  public 
financing  I  would  like  to  go  over  the  pro- 
vlaiQiM  of  the  specific  plan  incorporated 
into  tiUe  I  of  8. 3044. 

Under  title  I  tax  money  amounting  to 
Wtproodmately  $360  million  every  4  years 
would  be  made  available  to  finance  or 
help  finance  the  primary  and  general 
tieotlop  campaigns  of  legitimate  major 
and  minor  party  candidates  for  all  Fed- 
eral offlces. 

A  candidate  seeking  the  endorsement 
of  hia  or  her  party  via  the  primary  route 
must  demonstrate  his  "seriousness"  by 
raising  a  spedfled  amount  through  pri- 
vate contributions  before  qualifying  for 
Federal  meoey.  Once  this  threshold 
amount  baa  been  raised,  however,  the 
candidate  becomes  eligible  for  public 
matching  funds  up  to  the  limit  applicable 
to  his  race. 

Candidates  running  in  the  general 
Section  for  any  Federal  office  are  treated 
differently  depending  on  whether  they 
are  running  as  major  party  or  minor 
party  candidates.  Of  some  Interest  is  the 
fact  at  the  Presidnitlal  level  a  major 
party  Is  defined  as  one  that  garnered  25 
percent  of  the  vote  In  the  previous 
electloo. 

Major  party  candidates  may  receive 
full  pubiie  funding  up  to  the  limit  ap- 
plicable to  their  races. 

A  minor  party  candidate,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  receive  public  funding  only 
up  to  an  amount  which  is  In  the  same 
ratio  as  the  average  number  of  popular 
votes  cast  for  all  the  candidates  of  the 
major  party  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
popular  votes  cast  for  the  candidate  of 
the  minor  party.  However,  the  minor 
party  candidate  must  receive  at  least  5 
percent  of  the  vote  to  qualify  for  any 
funding. 

'lOoBtr  party  candidates  are  allowed  to 
augment  their  public  funds  with  private 
contittratlaDs  up  to  the  limits  set  in  the 
act  and  may  receive  postelection  pay- 
ments  if  they  dd  better  in  the  current 
election  than  they  did  in  preceding 
deetions. 

The  tndepedent  candidate  or  i;he  can- 
didate of  a  new  minor  pcuty  isnt  entitled 
to  anything  prior  to  the  election,  but 
can  qualify  for  postelection  payments 
If  he  draws  well  at  the  polls. 

TUB  plan  is  expected,  as  I  indicated  a 
few  moments  agow  to  cost  about  $360  mll- 
Uon  every  4  years.  The  sponsors  of  6. 
9044  would  have  us  believe  that  this 
Bcney  wfll  be  raised  throu^  an  ex- 
panded tax  checkoff  provision  sttcdi  as 
the  one  now  on  our  tax  forms  that  per- 
mits us  to  designate  that  $1  of  our  tax 
mooey  shall  go  to  a  Presidential  elee- 
tlon  campaign  fond. 

This  strikes  me  as  one  of  the  most 
objectknaUe  features  of  this  entire 
scheme.  The  cfae(±off  as  modified  by 
the  authors  of  8.  3044  is  a  fraud  on  the 
American  taxpayer,  tt  isj|a  attempt  to 
give  peoide  the  feeling  that  they  can 
participate  In  dedsions  that  the  authors 
of  this  bill  have  no  intention  of  letting 
them  partldpate  In.  This  provision  alone 
would  force  me  to  vote  against  8.  3044 


and  should  be  stricken  along  with  the 
rest  of  UUe  L 

As  you  may  recall,  the  checkoff  was 
orlgtaaUy  established  to  give  individual 
taxpayers  a  chance  to  direct  $1  of  their 
tax  money  to  the  political  party  of  their 
choice  for  use  in  the  next  Presidential 
campaign. 

When  it  was  extended  by  the  Congress 
last  year,  however,  the  groimd  rules  were 
changed  so  that  this  year  taxpayers  are 
not  able  to  select  the  party  to  which  their 
dollar  is  to  be  directed.  They  are  simply 
allowed  to  designate  that  the  dollar 
should  go  into  the  Presidential  election 
campaign  fund  to  be  divided  up  at  a 
later  date.  Thus,  while  the  taxpayer  may 
stiU  refrain  from  participating  he  may 
well  be  directing  his  dollar  to  the  oppo- 
sition party  if  he  elects  to  participate. 

A  theoretical  example  will  Illustrate 
this.  Let  us  assume  that  two  candidates 
run  in  1976  and  that  the  money  to  be 
divided  up  amounts  to  $10  million.  Half 
of  this  would  go  to  each  candidate,  but 
let  us  further  assume  that  60  percent  of 
this  money  or  $6  million  is  contributed 
by  Democrats.  Under  this  set  of  circum- 
stances a  million  Democrats  would  un- 
wittingly be  contributing  to  tlie  campaign 
of  a  candidate  they  do  not  support  and 
for  whom  they  probably  will  not  vote. 

If  S.  3044  passes  things  will  get  even 
worse.  During  the  first  year  only  2.8  per- 
cent of  the  taxpajiiij;  public  elected  to 
contribute  to  the  fund.  This  disappoint- 
ing participation  was  generally  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  It  was  difficult  to 
elect  to  participate.  Therefore  this  year 
the  form  was  simplifiedAnd  a  great  effort 
is  being  made  to  get  people  to  partic- 
ipate. 

As  a  result  about  15  percent  of  those 
filing  appear  to  be  participating  and 
while  this  increase  seems  to  warm  the 
hearts  of  those  who  have  plans  for  this 
money  it  will  not  ral^e  nearly  enough 
money  to  finance  the  comprehensive  plan 
the  sponsors  of  S.  3044  have  in  mind. 

Therefore  they  have  foimd  a  way  to 
iiK;rease  participation.  Under  the  terms 
of  8.  3044  the  checkoff  would  be  doubled 
to  allow  $2  from  each  individual  to  go 
into  the  fund,  but  the  individual  taxpayer 
will  no  longer  have  to  designate.  Instead 
his  $2  will  be  automatically  designated 
for  him  imless  he  objects.  This  is  a 
scheme  designed  to  increase  participa- 
tion reminiscent  of  the  way  book  clubs 
used  to  sell  books  by  telling  their  mem- 
bers they  would  receive  the  month's  se- 
lection unless  they  chose  not  to.  As  I 
recall,  Ralph  Nader  and  his  friends  did 
not  like  this  practice  -when  book  clubs 
were  engaged  tn  it  and  one  can  only  hope 
that  they  will  be  equallgr  outraged  at  the 
proposal  that  Uncle  Sam  Join  in  the  act. 

But  8.  3044  goes  further  still.  If  enough 
people  resist  in  spite  of  the  Oovemment's 
efforts  to  get  them  to  participate,  the 
Congress  will  be  authorized  to  make  up 
the  difference  out  of  general  revenues. 
So,  after  a.11  Is  said,  it  appears  that  the 
checkoff  is  little  more  than  a  fraud  on 
the  taxpayer. 

Let  us  move  from  the  question  of  the 
way  the  money  needed  to  finance  this 
plan  will  be  raised  to  the  question  of  the 
propriety  of  the  spending  limits  that  are 
an  intei^  part  of  the  plan. 

Under  section  504  of  the  title  we  are 


debating  uniform  limits  are  imposed  on 
incumbent  and  nonincumbent  candi- 
dates alike.  These  limits  will  necessarily 
favor  incimibent  Presidents,  Senators, 
and  Congressmen  because  any  inciun- 
bent  has  advantages  that  must  be  over- 
come by  a  challenger  trying  to  unseat 
him.  To  overcome  these  advantages  a 
challenger  must  spend  money. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  I  will  call 
up  an  amendment  designed  to  overcome 
this  problem  by  allowing  noninciunbents 
to  spend  more  than  officeholders.  Some- 
thing of  this  sort  strikes  me  as  absolutely 
necessary  at  a  time  when  Americans  are 
skeptical  enough  about  Government  in 
general  and  elected  officials  in  particular. 

Congressional  and  Senate  incimibents 
have  generally  been  fairly  safe  re-elec- 
tion bets  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Inciun- 
bency  itself  has  been  estimated  to  be 
worth  5  percentage  podnts  on  election 
day.  and  I  just  do  not  think  we  should  do 
anything  that  might  be  fairly  interpreted 
as  giving  us  an  even  greater  lock  on  our 
seats. 

The  $90,000  limit  on  House  races 
imposed  by  this  bill  would  have  a  similar 
effect.  Indeed,  my  own  analysis  of  a  re- 
cent Common  Cause  study  of  expendi- 
tures in  i972  convinces  me  that  this  leg- 
islation Is  weighed  heavily  in  favor  of  in- 
cumkents  and  might  therefore  weaken 
the  ability  of  our  citizens  to  influence 
governmental  decisions. 

I  have  been  discussinf:  the  specifics  of 
title  I  and  they  are,  of  course,  both  in- 
teresting, and  important. 

They  represent  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Rules  Committee  to  answer  some 
of  the  specific  problems  that  arise  when 
one  gets  into  the  business  of  publicly 
subsidizing  election  campaigns. 

We  could  discuss  these  specifics  for 
days  and  I  fear  that  we  might  find  our- 
selves doing  Just  that  if  we  do  not  accept 
the  Senator  from  Alabama's  amendment 
to  strike  the  entire  titla  The  problem  is 
that  a  discussion  of  specific  attempts  to 
overcome  problems  that  are  merely 
symptomatic  of  a  fault^r  approach  to  a 
much  larger  problem  are  a  complete 
waste  of  time. 

The  scheme  before  ua  today  like  others 
that  have  been  proposed  in  recent  years 
seems  to  be  based  on  the  assiunption  that 
private  financing  is  an  evil  to  be  avoided 
at  all  costs. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  to  reject  that  basic 
assumption.  A  candidate  for  public  of- 
fice is  currently  forced  to  compete  for 
money  from  thousands  or — in  the  case  of 
Presidential  candldate&^millions  of  po- 
tential contributors  and  voters. 

Viable  candidates  raoefly  have  trouble 
raising  the  funds  needed  to  run  a  credi- 
ble campaign  and,  in  fbct,  thebr  ability 
to  raise  money  is  one  very  good  gage  of 
their  potential  popular  jsupport. 

As  Congressman  FaxttziL  said  during 
hearings  on  public  financing  last  year: 

WhUe  the  ballot  box  Is  an  essential  means 
of  meastinzig  popular  support  for  a  candi- 
date, political  contrjbutloita  give  Individuals 
and  groups  an  opportunity  to  register  strong 
approval  and  disapproval  of  a  particular  can- 
didate or  party. 

Under  our  present  fystem  potential 
candidates  must  essentially  compete  for 
private  support,  and  to  attract  that  sup- 
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port  they  have  to  address  themselves  to 
Issues  of  major  importance  to  the  peo- 
ple who  will  be  contributing  to  their  cam- 
paigns and  voting  for  them  on  election 
day.  Public  financinj  might  allow  can- 
didates to  ignore  these  Issues,  fuzz  their 
stands,  and  run  campaigns  in  which  in- 
telligent debate  on  important  matters  is 
subordinated  to  a  "BAadison  Avraue" 
approach  to  the  voters. 

Consider  a  couple  of  examples.  During 
the  coiirse  of  the  1972  campaign,  it  is 
reported  that  Senator  McOovern  was 
forced  by  the  need  for  campaign  money 
to  place  greater  emphasis  on  his  support 
of  a  Vietnam  pullout  than  his  political 
advisers  thought  wise.  They  felt  that  he 
should  have  downplayed  the  issue  and 
concentrated  on  others  that  might  be 
better  received  by  the  electorate. 

I  do  not  doubt  for  a  minute  that  the 
Senator's  emphasis  on  his  Vietnam  po- 
sition hurt  him,  but  I  wonder  if  we  really 
want  to  move  toward  a  system  that 
would  allow  a  candidate  to  avoid  such 
issues  or  gloss  over  positions  of  concern 
to  millions  of  Americans. 

The  need  to  court  the  support  of  other 
groups  creates  similar  problems.  Those 
who  believe  that  we  should  maintain  a 
friendly  stance  toward  Isrswl,  for  ex- 
ample, as  well  as  those  who  think  a  can- 
didate should  support  union  positions  on 
a  whole  spectrum  of  issues  wsmt  to  know 
where  a  candidate  stands  before  they 
give  him  their  vocal  and  financial  sup- 
port. The  need  to  compete  for  campaign 
dollars  forces  candidates  to  address  many 
issues  and  I  consider  this  vital  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  sound  democratic 
system. 

Second,  to  the  extent  that  these  plans 
bar  the  participation  of  individual  citi- 
zens in  financing  political  campsdgns 
they  deny  those  citizens  an  important 
means  of  political  expression.  Millions  of 
Americans  now  contribute  voluntarily 
to  Federal,  State,  and  local  political  cam- 
paigns. These  people  see  their  decision  to 
contribute  to  one  campaign  or  another 
as  a  means  of  political  expression.  Public 
financing  of  Federal  general  election 
campaigns  would  deprive  people  of  an 
opportunity  to  participate  and  to  express 
their  strongly  held  oi^ons. 

They  would  still  be  contributing,  of 
course,  since  the>  Senate  proposal  will 
cost  them  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  tax  money.  But  their  participation 
would  be  compulsory  and  might  well  In- 
volve the  use  of  their  money  to  support 
candidates  and  positions  they  find  mor- 
ally and  politicaUy  reprehensible. 

Third,  S.  3044  and  similar  proposals 
combine  public  financing  with  strict 
limits  on  expenditures.  As  I  have  already 
indicated,  these  limits  must,  on  the 
whole,  work  to  the  benefit  of  incumbents 
since  they  are  lower  than  the  amount 
that  a  challenger  might  have  to  spend 
presents  in  a  hotly  contested  race  If  he 
wants  to  overcome  the  advantages  of 
his  opponent's  incumbency. 

Fourth,  the  various  schemes  devised  to 
distribute  Federal  dollars  among  various 
candidates  and  between  the  parties  has 
to  affect  power  relationships  that  now 
exist.  Thus,  if  you  give  money  directly  to 
the  candidate  you  further  weaken  the 
party  system.  If  you  give  money  to  the 
national  party,  you  strengthen  the  na- 


tional party  organization  relative  to  the 
State  parties.  If  you  are  not  extremely 
careful  you  will  freeze  out  or  lock  in 
minor  parties.  These  are  real  problems 
with  significant  policy  consequences  that 
those  who  drew  up  the  various  public 
financing  proposals  tended  to  ignore. 
The  authors  of  S.  3044  merely  numaged 
to  make  the  consequences  less  clear. 
They  did  not  solve  the  problems. 

Fifth,  public  financing  will  have  two 
significant  effects  on  third  parties, 
neither  desirable.  In  the  first  place,  it 
will  discriminate  against  genuine  new 
national  third  party  movements — such 
as  that  of  George  Wallace  hi  1968— be- 
cause such  parties  have  not  had  the 
chance  to  establish  a  voting  record  of 
the  kind  required  to  qualify  for  preelec- 
tion financing.  On  the  other  hand,  once 
a  third  party  qualifies  for  future  Federal 
financing,  a  vested  interest  arises  In 
keeping  it  alive— even  if  the  George  Wal- 
lace who  gave  it  its  sole  reason  for  ex- 
istence should  move  on.  Thus  we  run 
the  risk  of  financing  a  proliferation  of 
parties  that  could  destroy  the  stability 
we  have  historically  enjoyed  through  our 
two  party  system. 

In  addition.  8.  3044  and  all  similar 
plans  raise  first  amendment  questions 
since  they  all  either  ban,  limit,  or  direct 
a  citizen's  right  of  free  speech. 

In  this  light  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  a  three-judge  panel  In  the  District 
of  Colimibia  has  already  found  portions 
of  the  law  we  passed  in  1971  imconsti- 
tutlonal.  As  you  will  recall  the  1971  act 
prohibited  the  media  from  charging  for 
politicsd  advertising  unless  the  candidate 
certified  that  the  charge  would  not  cause 
his  spending  to  exceed  the  limits  im- 
posed by  the  law.  This  had  the  effect  of 
restricting  the  freedom  both  of  individ- 
uals willing  to  buy  ads  and  of  news- 
papers and  other  media  that  might  carry 
them  and.  In  the  (H>lnlon  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  court,  violated  the  first 
amendment. 

I  would  like  to  state  parenthetically. 
Mr.  President,  that  I  intend  to  vote 
against  idl  amendments  that  might 
ameliorate  some  of  the  constitutional 
objections,  so  that  whatever  Is  enacted 
will  be  as  vulnerable  as  possible  to  judi- 
cial attack.  I  win  do  so  because  of  my 
profound  convictions  that  the  bill's  prin- 
cipal features  win  do  our  political  system 
substantial  harm. 

I  have  already  hidlcated  in  references 
to  the  ^?edflc8  of  title  I  that  I  fear  we 
are  debating  a  bill  that  would  aid  in- 
cumbents over  the  candidates.  This  is  so 
because  of  the  uniform  spending  limits 
that  are  an  inherent  part  of  this  and 
most  other  public  financing  plans. 

In  addition  to  incumbents  such  plans 
would  aid  another  class  of  candidates 
and  therefore  artlflclally  tUt  the  politics 
of  this  coimtry. 

Any  candidate  who  Is  better  known 
when  the  campaign  begins  or  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  mobilize  nonmonetary  resources 
must  benefit  from  these  kinds  of  plans  as 
compared  to  less  known  candidates  and 
those  whose  supporters  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  them  such  help. 

This  is  necessarily  true  because  the 
spending  and  contributions  limits  even 
out  only  one  of  the  factors  that  deter- 
mine the  outcome  of  a  given  campaign. 


Other  factors  therefore  become  increas- 
ingly important  smd  may  well  determine 
the  winner  on  election  day. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  advantage 
that  a  candidate  whose  backers  can 
donate  time  to  his  campedgn  will  have 
over  one  whose  backers  just  do  not  have 
the  time  to  donate.  In  this  context  one 
can  easily  imagine  a  situatloa  in  which 
a  liberal  campus-oriented  candidate 
might  swamp  a  man  whose  support 
comes  primarily  from  blue-collar  mid- 
dle-class workers  who  would  contribute 
money  to  their  man,  but  do  not  have  time 
to  work  in  his  campaign. 

Or  consider  the  candidate  running  on 
an  issue  that  attracts  the  vocal  and  "in- 
dependent" support  of  groups  that  can 
provide  Indirect  support  without  falling 
under  the  limitations  imposed  by  law. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  antiwar  move- 
ment and  the  wa^  in  which  Issue- 
oriented  antiwar  activists  were  able  to 
mesh  their  efforts  with  those  of  friendly 
candidate  Illustrate  the  problem. 

David  Broder  of  the  Washington  Post 
noted  in  a  very  perceptive  analysis  of 
congressional  maneuvering  on  this  issue 
last  year  that  most  members  seem  to 
sense  that  these  reforms  will,  in  fact, 
help  a  certain  kind  of  candidate.  His 
comments  on  this  are  worth  quoting  at 
lengUi: 

.  .  .  the  votes  by  which  the  pubUe  fi* 
nandng  orooosal  was  passed  la  the  Senate 
had  a  marked  partisan  and  Ideologleal  colora- 
tion. Moet  Democrats  and  most  liberals  In 
both  parties  supported  public  financing; 
most  Republicans  and  most  conservatives  In 
both  parties  voted  against  It. 

The  presTimptlon  that  liberals  and  Dem- 
ocrats would  benefit  from  the  change  Is 
strengthened  by  the  leallzatlon  that  money 
Is  Just  one  of  the  sources  of  Influence  on  a 
political  contest.  If  access  to  large  sums  is 
eliminated  as  a  potential  advantage  of  one 
candidate  or  party  by  the  provision  of  equal 
public  suteldiM  for  all,  then  the  election 
outcome  wUI  likely  be  determined  by  the 
ability  to  mobilize  other  toroes. 

The  most  Inxportant  of  these  other  factors 
are  probably  manpower  and  pubUclty.  legis- 
lation that  eliminates  the  dollar  Influence  pn 
politics  automatically  enhances  the  Influerioe 
of  those  who  can  provide  manpower  or  pub- 
licity for  the  campaign. 

That  Immediately  conjurea  up,  for  Reffob- 
lleans  and  conservatives,  the  union  bats  the 
newspaper  editor  and  the  television  anchor- 
man—three individuals  to  whom  tb*y  are 
rather  reluctant  to  entrust  their,  fate  of 
electing  the  next  President. 

This  legislation  affects  the  way  we 
select  our  representatives  and  our  Pres- 
idents. It  affects  the  relatlonahlp  of  our 
citizens  to  their  elected  representatives 
and  to  Government  Itself.  It  affects  the 
party  system  that  has  dev<dci9«d  In  this 
country  over  nearly  300  years  in  ways 
that  we  cannot  predict. 

In  other  words,  8.  3044  affects  the  very 
workings  of  our  democratic  system  and 
could  alter  that  system  significantly. 

Those  In  and  out  of  Congress  who  ad- 
vocate public  financing  are  selling  it  as 
a  cure-all  for  our  national  and  political 
IDs.  For  example,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  KxmreDT,  recently  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that — 

Moot,  and  probably  all.  of  the  Mfiotu  prob- 
lems facing  this  country  today  have  their 
roots  In  the  way  we  finance  political  cam- 
paigns ... 
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-'  nils  plMement  reminds  one  of  the  hy- 
p«i>ole  »s80elated  with  the  selling  of  New 
Frontier  and  Oreat  Society  prognuns  in 
the  1960's.  The  AmerlcAn  people  were 
asked  then  to  accept  esjtenslTe  and  un- 
tried programs  as  p«naoeas  for  all  our 

ma. 

Ttefle  programs  did  not  woi^l  They 
were  oversold,  vastly  more  expensive 
than  anyone  antlctpated,  and  left  us  with 
more  pnrtAeras  Chan  they  atrfved.  Public 
financing  Is  «  Orefet  Society  aiHXtAch  to 
another  pi^Ifeoi  of  puhUc  coneem  and, 
Hke  othor  solutions  based  on  the  theory 
that  Federal  dollars  win  solve  everj^hlng. 
dioold  be  rejected. 

I  Intend  to  atmport  the  Allen  amend- 
ment to  strike  title  I  and  I  urge  its  ad<^- 
tlon. 

ICr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  In  ooposltlon  to  ttie  Allen  amendment 
which.  If  adopted,  would  strip  public  fl- 
nandnir  from  the  bill.  As  a  member  of 
the  Rules  Committee  which  held  long 
hearlnfB  and  maikiq;>  sessions  before 
fai^rably  repotting  the  bDl  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  I  Bmiport  the  entirely  flexible 
and  realistic  approach  it  takes. 

8(B>porter8  of'  the  amendment  claim 
that  pnUfe  financing,  as  proposed  In  title 
I.  would  place  fun  Federal  control  over 
the  electtoil  iRocesa.  This  la  Inaccurate. 
As  a  New  York  Times  editorial  aald  Oils 
morMng: 

The  bill  would  not  lock  parties  snd  can<U- 
dstes  Into  %  novel  or  rigid  ursngement. 
RfttZier,  It  ctirba  the  abuses  of  jnlTate  financ- 
ing and  offers  public  fllSandng  as  an  alternate 
route  to  elected  office. 

I  hope  that  the  AUen  amendment  wlU 
be  soundly  defeated. 

tSt.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  public 
campaign  financing  as  envlsoned  In  tlUe  I 
of  S.  3044.  the  Federal  Electlan  Campaign 
Act  Amendments  of  1974  represents  a 
major  ^ort  to  restructure  our  political 
and  electoral  process,  aU  in  the  name  of 
"campaign  refcmn." 

Most  certaJnly  none  of  us  are  opposed 
to  reforms  of  existing  abuses  since  oar 
political  system  needs  constant  monitor- 
li^  and  readjustment,  and  the  Congress 
has  acted  to  correct  some  of  those  abiises. 
Alt  what  JB  proposed  In  title  I  Is  not  a 
single  adjustment  or  correction.  TwiitfiMl 
we  have  ft  wtiole  new  approtwrh  to  financ- 
ing l^eral  elections. 

Mir.  President,  I  am  aware,  of  course, 
that  this  Issue  has  been  considered  for 
years  In  Congress.  In  fact,  I  wOuld  point 
out  that  in  Jtme  1907.  RusseU  D.  Hemen- 
way.  national  director  of  the  Natloaial 
Commtttw  for  an  Sffectlve  Congress, 
made  these  remarks  at  a  hearing  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  tiiey 
bear  repealing  here  today: 

The  NCKC  wlsbea  to  be  on  reoord  ae  op- 
poaed  to  any  propoaal  vhteh  provldas  lUrect 
Treaauzy  financing  o<  electlona.  We  feel  UUs 
would  aubatltute  tbe  Treasury  for  the  volun- 
tary political  eohtrlbator.  To  appropriate 
Pedaral  ftmda  to  pay  for  campaigns  Is  antl- 
deaaoflsatlo  ataoe  tt  eaeludee  the  Individual 
firom'ft  vital  porttcc  of  the  poUtleal  prooeas. 
It  also  tends  to  aatatallBh  a  peUtteal  monop- 
oly wbleb  would  ultimately  erode  the  process 
of  flee  elections. 

Ipven  with  llmltatlona  and  aaf^guaitla — the 
practical  effectlvvnear  of  which  kre  open  to 
eettous  queatlon-;-^  dUect  subeldy  vests  In 
the  national  patty  committees  an  unde- 
sirable concentration  of  power,  control,  and 


Influence  which  would  ultimately  have  seri- 
ous Impact  on  the  entlrs  party  system  and 
political  process.  Tbe  long-range  resnlts  are 
predictable:  A  lessening  of  public  influence 
over  party  platforms  and  policies,  and  cen- 
tral control  over  the  decisions  and  actions 
of  candidates  and  over  State  and  local  party 
organizations.  By  reducing  the  financial  de- 
pendence of  parties  on  the  rank  and  file 
constituents,  the  party  hierarchy  la  insulated 
against  the  public  will.  The  Inherent  dangers 
of  stifilng  conformity,  rigid  discipline,  and 
a  self-perpwtuating  power  structure  within 
the  major  parties  are  obvious. 

It  Is  In  order  here,  to  take  a  quick  look 
at  how  direct  Treasury  financing  of  cam- 
paigns would  operate.  Suppose  the  two  na- 
tional parties  were  each  allocated  $10  million 
from  tbe  Treasury.  Nominally,  they  could  use 
this  money  only  for  certain  specified  costs 
of  the  presidential  campaign.  But  would  not 
the  two  national  chairmen  discover  that 
their  slightest  whims  were  respected  as  or- 
ders by  party  officials,  Ijy  everyone  In  the 
party  from  supervisors  to  coroner  to  candi- 
dates for  the  House  and  Senate? 

Above  aU,  the  basic  {X-inciple  of  volun- 
tarism is  destroyed,  since  the  Individual 
.may  not  determine  where  his  money  is  go- 
ing. Nor  would  he  participate  in  many  of 
the  meaningful  campaign  activities  for 
which  fundralslng  is  merely  a  stimulus.  Po- 
litically, for  the  candidste  and  public.  It 
Is  far  more  Important  to  receive  a  hundred 
tl  bills  than  one  contribution  for  $100. 

In  the  effort  to  cleanse  the  present  system 
of  abuses,  we  do  not  want  to  sterilize  the 
political  process.  It  will  do  no  good  to  hand- 
craft an  unreeponslve,  bureaucratic  mecha- 
nism which  renders  tbe  public  will  speech- 
less and  Impotent.  The,  American  people 
are  now  reacting  against  the  overbureaucrat- 
Ic  agencies  of  Government.  At  a  time  when 
every  effort  Is  being  made  to  humanize 
and  personalize  the  Government,  we  do  not 
want  to  build  the  sanK  difficiiltles  Into 
politics.  We  see  in  some  of  the  election 
financing  proposals  this  same  pattern  which 
has  characterized  much  recent  Federal  leg- 
islation; full  of  good  Intentions,  financed 
by  Federal  largess,  but  functionally  incapa- 
ble of  proper  administration  because  of 
rlsrld  and  uniform  directives  are  imposed  In 
situations  requiring  adjustment  and 
fiezibUlty. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  hearings 
over  the  years  and  each  time  we  have 
found  that  the  financing  of  election  cam- 
paigns out  of  tax  money  creates  many 
more  problems  than  it  could  solve. 

Mr.  President,  the  place  for  campelgn 
reform  to  begin  Is  through  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  which  we  do  have.  As 
Arlen  J.  Large  wrote  In  an  article,  "How 
Should  We  Finance  Elections?"  in  the 
May  10.  1973,  Wall  Street  Journal: 

There's  not  yet  an  obvious  need  to  go  to 
the  extreme  of  taxing  people  to  pay  for  the 
antics  of  barnstorming  politicians,  or  adding 
their  expenses  to  the  national  debt.  At  least 
that  step  shouldn't  be  tsken  before  trying 
sterner  enforcement  of  sRisting  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  goes 
right  to  the  heart  of  the  American  polit- 
ical process.  It  would  be  a  serious  in- 
fringement on  the  rights  of  the  Individ- . 
ual.  For  some  people  it  would  mean  tak- 
ing their  tax  money  for  political  purposes 
and  processes  which  ttiey  oppose;  for 
others  It  would  mean  denial  of  their  right 
to  fully  participate  in  the  political  proc- 
ess in  the  manner  of  their  choosing. 

Direct  subsidies  would  also  raise 
serious  problems  of  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. They  would  be  a  form  of  compulsory 
political  activity  which  limited  the  free- 
dom of  those  who  would  refrain  as  weU 


as  of  those  who  chos^  to  participate. 
When  an  individual  is  forced,  in  effect, 
to  malu  a  contribution  to  a  political 
movement  to  which  he  is  indifferoit  or 
which  he  finds  distasteful,  it  may  be 
fairly  said  that  a  basic  freedom  is  being 
infrhiged.  When  this  forced  payment  Is 
combined  with  limits  on  contributions  to 
favored  candidates,  political  freedom  is 
drastically  limited. 

Mr.  President,  we  also  have  a  number 
of  imanswered  questions  as  to  how  this 
bill  would  be  implemented.  In  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  Journal  of  last 
October,  Carleton  W.  Sterling  wrote  an 
article,  "Control  of  Campaign  Spending: 
The  Reformer's  Paradox,"  which  ob- 
served: ^ 

Subsidization  schemes  mise  a  nu'lfaber  of 
dilemmas.  Every  person  desiring  office  cannot 
be  subsidized,  so  subsidies  must  be  awarded 
to  those  who  already  h$ve  demonstrated 
political  power  sufficient  to  warrant  sub- 
sidization. Parties  may  gain  subsidies  for 
their  candidates  according  to  some  formula 
linked  to  their  support  In  the  electorate, 
which  must  favor  the  established  parties. 
Congress  has  considered  subsidies  geared  to 
equalizing  the  campaign  fiaanclng  of  the  two 
major  parties,  but  funds  for  minor  parties 
at  best  would  only  approxli»ate  their  strength 
among  the  voters. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  real  prob- 
lem. It  is  somewhat  frightening  to  en- 
vision a  government  of  politicians 
allocating  funds  for  the  campaigns  ol 
politicians.  Everyone  must  share  the 
concern  of  A.  James  Reichley  in  the 
December  1973  issue  of  Fortune  maga- 
zine, who  in  his  article,  "Financing — ^But 
Let's  Do  It  Right,"  commented: 

Total  Government  financing  would  also 
raise  the  danger  that  at  some  future  time  a 
dominant  political  factloa  or  party  might 
deny  the  opposition  the  resources  needed  to 
reach  the  public. 

PinaUy,  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
argued  that  Mily  throiRh  public  cam- 
paign financing  can  we  cure  the  disease 
we  call  Watergate.  Yet  nothing  In  S. 
3044  will  change  the  conditions  for  such 
acts  to  occur  If  it  is  the  desire  of  some 
hidivlduals  to  subvert  the  political  and 
electoral  process.  Regardless  of  where  the 
money  comes  frwn  it  can  still  happen. 
In  this  context,  then,  S.  S044  will  accom- 
plish very  littte.  To  avoid  the  "Water- 
gates"  of  the  future  will  require  strict 
enforcement  of  existing  laws  and  the 
prosecution  and  conviction  of  those  found 
guilty  of  such  criminal  acts  as  is  hap- 
pening at  this  very  moment. 

What  the  supporters  of  S.  3044  really 
hope  to  achieve  is  not  entirely  clear,  but 
what  the  provisions  liripBy  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  Federal  structure  to  manage 
political  campaigns  and  perhaps  even  the 
political  process  Itself.  It  does  not  take 
much  imagination  to  cohceive  of  future 
legislation  being  proposed  to  further  re- 
strict political  operations.  In  essence,  thLs 
is  a  dangerous  biU  contrary  to  our  tradi- 
tion of  political  freedoms.  Those  who 
have  condenmed  Wateilgate  because  It 
represented  an  effort  to  control  political 
power  have  only  to  read  this  bill  to  see 
the  potential  for  achieving  the  same  end 
only  then  it  would  have  the  cover  of  law 
as  giving  support  to  restricting  political 
freedom. 

If  the  Congress  can  choose  a  formula 
■wWch  favors  the  major  parties  over  toe 
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minor  parties  then  it  has  effectively  cho- 
sen to  perpetuate  existing  pcditical 
arrangements. 

If  Congress  can  manipulate  funding 
it  can  do  so  in  a  way  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  groups  to  participate  in  the 
political  process. 

If  the  Congress  can  limit  expenditures 
it  can  limit  them  to  the  point  where  the 
opportunity  to  express  a  view  is  severely 
restrained. 

If  the  Congress  can  do  all  this  in  the 
name  of  "campaign  reform"  then  surely 
we  have  taken  a  major  step  in  eroding 
our  political  freedoms. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  oppose 
title  I  of  S.  3044  and  wiU  support  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama,  Senator  Allen. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
defer  to  no  one  in  acknowledging  the 
need  for  election  campaign  reform  in 
many  areas.  As  a  Member  who  has  served 
on  the  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities,  the  so-called  Wa- 
tergate Committee,  I  can  vouch  for  that 
firsthand. 

I  have  supported  legislation  designed 
to  achieve  campaign  reform,  including 
limiting  amoimts  of  money  that  may  be 
contributed  and  spent  in  political  cam- 
paigns, reporting  and  disclosure  of  cam- 
paign contributions  and  expenditures, 
and  provisions  for  enforcement  of  the 
law  to  insure  that  the  election  process 
in  our  free  society  is  not  subverted. 

In  fact,  even  before  Watergate  and 
campaign  reform  became  highly  charged 
household  words,  I  sponsored  legislation 
to  allow  tax  credits  or  tax  deductions  for 
modest  contributions  to  political  cam- 
paigns in  an  effort  to  broaden  the  base 
of  public  political  support. 

However,  I  draw  the  line  on  public 
financing  of  Federal  election  campaigns. 
This  is  not  campaign  reform.  It  is  another 
blatant  attempt  to  poke  the  long  arm  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  into  an  area 
where  it  has  no  business. 

It  is  an  effort  to  destroy  the  freedom 
of  the  American  people  to  choose  in  the 
election  process. 

It  is  an  effort  to  deny  the  American 
people  freedom  of  expression  in  the  sup- 
port or  nonsupport  of  candidates  for 
public  office. 

It  would  constitute  a  raid  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  at  a  time  when  our  coun- 
try and  hard-working  taxpayers  are 
caught  in  the  grip  of  rampant  inflation, 
when  we  are  unable  to  even  come  any- 
where near  balancing  the  budget,  and 
when  we  cannot  make  both  ends  meet  on 
programs  that  are  needed  in  our  society. 

What  we  have  before  us  today  Is  a 
program  that  is  neither  needed,  desira- 
ble, or  in  the  best  national  Interest. 

The  right  to  vote  is  as  sacred  a  right 
that  the  American  people  have  in  our 
free  society.  Voting  is  an  expression  of 
support  of  a  particular  candidate  for 
pubUc  office  and  an  endorsement  of  his 
views  at  the  btillot  box. 

A  citizen's  contribution  to  the  election 
of  a  particular  candidate  is  likewise  an 
expression  of  support.  To  make  such  a 
choice  and  to  give  such  a  contribution  is 
in  my  estimati<Hi  also  a  sacred  right. 

How  a  free  ciUzen  casts  his  vote  and 
how  he  supports  a  candidate  of  his  own 


choosing  is  a  decision  only  ttiat  citizen 
can  make.  No  one  has  a  right  to  make 
that  decision  for  tiiin. 

A  citizen  can  support  this  candidate 
or  that  candidate.  Or,  he  can  choose  to 
support  no  candidate.  That  is  his  right 
in  our  system  of  free  elections. 

I  know  of  no  American  taxpayer  who 
fully  understood  the  situation  who  would 
agree  to  having  liis  tax  money  spent  on 
the  political  candidacy  of  a  person  whose 
views  were  totally  repugnant  to  him.  I 
certainly  do  not  want  my  tax  money 
spent  that  way. 

Yet,  that  is  precisely  what  would  result 
from  public  financing  of  Federal  election 
cEunpaigns. 

It  is  untiilnkable  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment would  presume  to  tell  voters  and 
taxpayers  how  they  ought  to  contribute 
to  political  campaigns.  Yet,  that  wruld 
be  the  effect  of  this  legislation. 

It  would  cut  both  ways.  If  I  were  an 
arch  conservative,  I  would  not  want  my 
tax  dollars  going  to  the  candidacy  of  an 
arch  liberal.  If  I  were  an  arch  Uberal,  I 
would  not  want  my  taxes  supporting  the 
candidacy  of  an  arch  conservative.  Such 
an  idea  as  ttiis  flies  In  the  face  of  every- 
thing I  imderstand  about  freedom  to 
choose  in  the  electoral  process. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment first  forces  the  American  tax- 
payer to  fork  over  his  money.  Then,  the 
Federal  Crovemment  takes  that  money 
and  turns  it  over  to  the  election  cam- 
paign of  a  candidate  who  perhaps  could 
not  get  even  his  wife  to  vote  for  him. 
The  only  way  this  could  be  avoided,  would 
be  for  the  citizen  to  evade  the  tax  collec- 
tor. 

Virtually  anyone  can  file  for  public 
office  tiiese  days.  I  do  not  think  hard- 
working people  want  their  taxes  spent 
to  finance  the  campaigns  of  every  crank 
or  crackpot  that  comes  along. 

I  join  efforts  to  Improve  the  election 
campaign  process  and  to  bring  about 
needed  reform.  But,  the  last  thing  we 
want  Is  for  politicians  to  put  their  hands 
in  the  Public  Treasury  to  finance  their 
election  campaigns. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  kill  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
gret, I  find  it  necessary  to  oppose  the 
McQovem  amendment.  I  believe  It  would 
be  an  unfortunate  backward  step  in  our 
progresfi  toward  reform. 

Contrary  to  some  reports,  the  public 
financing  tn-ovisions  of  S.  3044  are  in 
no  sense  mandatory.  The  bill  does  not 
prohibit  private  financing,  and  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  prohibit  small  private 
contributions. 

In  fact,  it  provides  strong  Incentives 
for  small  contributions  In  primaries, 
since  it  offers  matching  public  funds  only 
for  the  first  $250  in  private  contributions 
for  Presidential  primaries  and  the  first 
$100  in  primaries  for  Ma  Senate  and 
House. 

Private  contributions  also  have  a  role 
to  x>\sa  in  general  elections,  since  major 
party  caadidatea  will  have  the  option  of 
relsing  entirely  on  private  fuivfls,  en- 
tirely on  publ^  funds,  or  on  any  comM- 
nation  In  between. 

And  in  both  piimarles  afid  gnsexal 
elections,  the  bill  provides  new  incen- 


tives for  small  private  contributions  by 
doubling  the  existing  tax  credit  and  tax 
deduction  available  for  such  contribu- 
tions. 

In  these  respects,  the  bill  recognizes 
the  vigorous  differences  of  opinion  on 
the  proper  role  of  small  private  contrl'' 
butions.  Some  feel  that  such  ccoitrlbu- 
Uons  are  an  essential  meUxod  for  bring- 
ing citizens  into  the  system  and  encour- 
aging popular  partick)ation  in  pcditics. 

Others,  like  myself,  feei  that  there 
are  better  ways  to  bring  a  person  Into 
the  system  than  hy  reaching  for  his 
pocketbook.  and  that  .the  heeX  way  to  a 
voter's  heart  U  throuch  his  opinions  on 
the  issues,  not  through  the  dollars  in 
his  wallet. 

As  it  should  be,  the  bill  accommodates 
both  views,  letting  each  candidate  "do 
his  own  thing,"  without  forcing  any  can- 
dklate  into  a  rigid  formula  for  financing 
his  campaign. 

In  this  respect.  S.  3044  is  an  improve- 
ment over  the  1971  dollar  checkoff  law, 
which  prohibits  a  person  who  accepts 
pubUc  funds  from  accepting  private  con- 
tributions. Under  S.  3044  there  is 
greater  flexibiUty — a  candidate  can  se- 
lect the  mix  of  private  and  public  funds 
he  wants  for  his  campaign,  such  as  50-50 
or  80-20,  and  is  not  obliged  to  accept 
public  funds  on  an  all-or-nothing  basis. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  opposed  to  alter- 
native proposals  such  as  the  McOovem 
amendment,  that  would  turn  public  fi- 
nancing for  general  elections  into  a  com- 
pulsory "mixed"  system  of  partial  pub- 
lic funds  and  partial  private  contribu- 
tions, with  or  without  matching  grants. 

Last  November,  in  the  fioor  debate  on 
the  pubUc  financing  amendment  to  ttie 
Debt  Celling  Act.  the  Senate  voted  52 
to  40  against  a  propo«al  to  cut  the 
amount  of  public  funds  in  half  and  to 
require  the  remainder  to  be  raised  In 
private  contributions.  As  Senator  Johk 
Pastosz  succinctly  put  it  In  the  fioor  de- 
bate, in  opposing  such  a  mandatory  mix- 
ture of  public  and  private  financing; 

Either  we  are  going  to  have  or  not  going 
to  have  public  financing.  If  we  are  going  for 
public  financing,  let  us  go  for  public  financ- 
ing. If  we  are  not  going  to  have  It,  let  us 
not  have  It.  What  we  have  here  (in  the  pro- 
posal for  a  mixed  system]  is  a  hermaphro- 
dite. 

If  participation  in  politics  through 
small  private  contributions  is  the  goal, 
then  the  dollar  checkoff  is  already 
achieving  it.  More  than  4  million  tax- 
payers have  used  the  checkoff  so  far  In 
1974.  At  the  current  rate,  12  million  tax- 
payers will  have  used  it  by  the  time  all 
returns  are  filed  on  April  15.  That's  a 
world  record  for  public  partic^Mtion  in 
campaign  financing,  a  tribute  to  the 
workability  of  the  "one  voter-one  dollar" 
approach  to  public  finan/»ing  enacted  In 
1971. 

Further,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
it  Is  feasible  for  a  large  number  of  gen- 
eral election  campaigns  across  the  coun- 
tiry  to  be  run  on  small  private  contrttni- 
tjons. 

The  Ooldwater  campaign  in  1964.  the 
MoQoveijn  campaign  In  1972,  and  the 
Democratic  National  tfOmmlttee's  tele- 
thon in  1973  are  good  "^""ii^ati  of  suc- 
cessful fundralslng  through  small  pri- 
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v»te  oontributlaiSt  \nX,  th«cr  prove  only 
tlmt  sueh  fand-raiBing  may  work  In  the 
uttlque  drcumstonoeB  Involved  In  tboae 
campaigns. 

They  do  not  prove  that  the  method 
win  work  when  every  Senate.  Honae  and 
Presidential  candidate  Is  tapping  the 
po(dM  ■Boall^Mntrtbtttors. 

The  netk  rasolt  of  such  a  system  ^;>- 
plled  to  all  eleetleas  may  slini4y  be  to 
put  a  #enilum  on  the  best-known  can- 
didate, «!•  the  eandldale  irtw  starts  the 
earliest  or  wba  htTCBtb*  best  dlrset-«iaU 
expert  as  hlshmd-ntfser. 

Nor  WMildtt  be  destiuble.  In  my  view, 
to  adopi  a.  program  of  matehtng  grants 
for  sman  private  oontrlbiitlons  as  the 
form  of  public  financing  for  general  elee- 


In  the  case  of  primaries,  a  system  of 
matrhing  granM  li  appropriate  and  Is 
the  method  adopted  by  8.  3044.  In  fact, 
matching  Is  the  only  realistic  method  of 
public  fcianclng  in  primaries,  since  It 
Is  the  ooly  reallstle  way  to  identify  those 
who  are  scfloas  can^datefc  TbB  can- 
didates who  dseciiie  public  funds  are 
those  who  have  demonstrated  broad  ap- 
peal by  raising  a  substantial  amount  of 
private  fmxls  from  small  contributions. 
Thui,  If  we  are  to  have  any  public  fi- 
nancing of  primary  elections,  it  must  be 
acoomidWied  thnragfa  matehtng  grants. 

In  the  general  dection.  however,  the 
nnminatlop  process  has  already  Identl- 
fled  the  major  party  candidates  who  de- 
serve public  fundi.  It  is  appropriate, 
therefore,  as  a  S044  provides,  to  give 
Mbeai.  the  full  amount  of  piddle  funds 
necessary  to  tinance  thdr  campaigns, 
wtth  the  option  for  every  candidate  to 
fnicgD  all  or  part  of  the  pifldlc  f  unds  if  he 
priefecs  to  run  on  prfvitte  contributions. 

Thus,  f uD  public  funding  in  the  general 
elcctton  gives  a  candidate  mczlmimi  dls- 
oretton  in  running  his  campaign.  If  an 
actra  layer  of  private  qMMling  is  allowed. 
aU- candidates  would  be  obliged  to  raise 
tlM  extra  amount  as  a  guarantee  that 
tbqr  wotild  not  be  outq^ent  by  their 
opponents. 

As  a  result,  an  candidates  would  be 
forced  Into  the  mandatory  strai«dbt- 
Jacket  of  spending  time  and  money  to 
raise  small  private  contributions,  even 
though  many  candidates  would  prefer 
to  spend  that  time  and  money  in  more 
productive  ways  in  their  fJ^mjMttyrtf 

A  system  of  m»fa»Hfcnr  grants  Ih  general 
deetiens  would  be  especially  da^erous 
to  the  ertttlng  two-party  system,  since  ft 
mlgM  encourage  s^inter  candidates— 
for  examine,  a  candidate  narrowly  de- 
feated in  a  primary  would  be  encouraged 
to  takehls  ease  to  the  peoide  in  the  gen- 
eral deeflon  as  aa  ^independent  candi- 
date or  as  a  third  party  candidate.  Under 
8.  3044.  by  contrast,  a  third  party  can- 
didate with  no  tnM^  record  from  a  pest 
election  would  stin  be  able  to  obtain 
pubUe  funds,  but  only  retroactively,  on 
the  bads  of  his  showing  in  the  current 
election. 

Thus,  in  Its  provisions  offering  fun 
public  fund^  on  an  optional  basis  for  gen- 
eral eieelloas^.0.  9044  avoids  the  waste, 
pitf aOs.  and  oM^  dangen  to  ttie  cOec- 
tton  process  of  a'mxed  system  of  poblie- 
ptivate  Utendni'  or  a  system  of  match- 


ing grants,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject 
the  McOovem  amendment. 
•    Mr.  President,  in  closing,  let  me  add 
one  further  note. 

Mr.  President,  today's  New  York  Times 
ccmtains  an  excellent  editorial  support- 
ing the  public  financing  legislation  now 
before  the  Senate. 

The  editorial  gives  particularly  strong 
support  to  two  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  the  bill — ^the  provisions  ex- 
tending public  financing  to  Senate  and 
House  election,  and  the  provisions  mak- 
ing public  financing  available  for  primary 
elections  as  well. 

In  addition,  the  bill  praises  the 
leaders  of  the  Senate  who  have  done  so 
much  to  make  this  reform  legislation  pos- 
sible. Senator  MsMsnKLO,  Senator  Robert 
Btro,  Senator  Pastors,  and  Senator 
Hugh  Scott,  mentioned  In  the  editorial, 
have  played  a  vital  rola  in  bringing  this 
issue  to  the  front  burner  of  national 
debate,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the  edi- 
torial recognizes  their  important  con- 
tribution. 

In  particular,  I  am  pleased  at  the 
editorial's  clear  recognition  of  the  cen- 
tral role  played  by  Senator  Hugh  Scott, 
the  distinguished  mlnoilty  leader  of  the 
Senate,  who  has  done  so  much  to  lay  the 
genuine  bipartisan  groundwork  that  will 
make  this  reform  possible. 

Over  the  years,  Senator  Scorr  has  been 
an  outstanding  advocate  of  all  aspects 
of  election  reform,  and  all  of  lis  in  the 
Senate  can  join  In  taking  pride  in  the 
effective  contributions  he  has  made  to  the 
cause  of  Integrity  In  Oovemment  and  to 
fair,  honest,  and  clean  elections. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  tbe  New  TwE  Tlxoes,  Mar.  27, 1974] 
The  Tuck  Is  Kow 

Now  la  tbe  time  for  a  full  and  fundamental 
cleannlng  of  Uie  nation's  outmoded,  corrupt 
system  of  financing  pubUc  elections  with 
private  money.  Now  is  the  time  to  break  tbe 
stranglehold  of  wealthy  individuals  and  of 
aelf-«eeklng  interest  groups  over  the  nation's 
politics.  Now  Is  the  time  to  bring  into  the 
oftn  suiUlght  of  pubUe  responsibility  a  sys- 
tem haU-publloly  reguUted  and  half-secret. 
If  Congress  cannot  reform  the  nation's  poli- 
tics in  this  sordid  year  of  V^atergate,  when 
wlU  there  be  a  more  opportune  time? 

The  campaign  reform  bill  awaiting  action 
In  tbe  Senate  Is  an  admirable  measure.  It  has 
bipartisan  bacUng  as  well  as  support  from 
ordinary  citizens  across  tbe  country.  Sena- 
tan  Mike  Ifanafleld,  th«  majority  leader, 
Robert  Byrd,  the  majority  whip,  and  John 
Paston,  the  party's  chief  qx>kesman  on  this 
problem,  have  given  the  bill  stalwart  Demo- 
cratic support.  On  the  BepubUcan  side  Sen- 
ator Hti^  Scott,  the  minority  floor  leader, 
has  bean  oat  In  front  vging  action  on 
ref omu . 

Tbe  J^aart  of  the  blU  Is  a  Sharp  reduction 
in  thfr  stze  of  private  contributions  and,  as 
an  alternative,  an  optional  form  of  public 
financing.  Opposition  to  this  reform  concept 
comes  from  diverse  qaartei*.  President  Nixon 
Is  oppoeed.  Senator  James  AUen.  Alabama 
CMaiSBaS.  who  serves  as  Gov.  Oange  C.  Wal- 
laoe's  agBOt  in  tbe  Senate,  U  opjKwed.  So  are 
rlghtrwlng  conservative  Bfpublicans  led  by 
Sena(5r  Barry  Ooldwater  V^d  Strom  Thur- 
mond. Ttxn  biggest  danger  to  the  bill  is  the 
fltreat  at  a  fflibuster  by  Senator  Allen  with 


the  backing  of  tbe  GoUwatei-Thunnond 
group.  But  this  bluff  can  be  called  If  Sena- 
tors Mansfield  and  Scott  remain  firm  In 
support  of  the  bill. 

As  with  any  Innovation,  the  advocates  of 
reform  are  vulnerable  to  ISie  criticism  that 
they  are  atten^>tlng  too  much.  But  primaries 
as  well  as  general  elections  need  drastic  im- 
provement; in  many  one-party  states,  the 
primary  provides  voters  with  their  only  ef- 
fective choice.  It  wotild  make  no  sense  to  re- 
form the  financing  of  political  campaigns  at 
the  Presidential  level  and  leave  Honae  and 
Senate  unreformed. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  Ck>agress  as  weU  as 
the  Presidency  suffers  from  a  loss  of  public 
confidence  In  this  V7atergate  season.  The 
members  of  Congress  will  pe  tnnvjng  i^  seri- 
ous miscalculation  about  their  own  politi- 
cal futures  as  well  as  the  late  of  tbe  insti- 
tutions In  which  they  serve  If  they  revert 
to  buslness-as-usual.  The  people  sense  the 
need  for  reform,  and  the  people's  sense  needs 
heeding. 

The  principles  underlying  the  reform  bill 
are  simple:  Presidential  and  Congressional 
primaries  would  be  financed  by  matching 
grants.  Thus,  Presidential  aspirants  woxild 
have  to  raise  $250,000  in  private  contribu- 
tions of  $250  or  less  before  they  qualified 
to  receive  the  matching  sum  of  $250,000  from 
the  Federal  Qovernment.  Like  climbing  steps 
In  a  flight  of  stairs,  the  candidate  would 
qualify  for  another  qaarter-million  dollars 
each  time  he  raised  the  same  amoimt  pri- 
vately. There  would  be  an  over-all  limit  of 
approximately  $16  million,  half  public  and 
half  private,  for  each  Presidential  candidate 
in  tbe  primaries. 

The  same  principle  would  apply  to  House 
and  Senate  primaries  except  that  the  limit 
on  contributions  would  be  lower — $100  or 
less — and  each  step  in  the  staircase  would  be 
lower,  $26,000  in  Senate  Eaces  and  $10,000 
m  tbe  Hou83.  In  general  elections,  the 
matching  principle  would  not  apply.  Candi- 
dates could  finance  their  campaigns  by  pub- 
lic or  private  funds  or  any  mix  of  the  two 
as  long  as  they  stayed  within  an  over-aU 
ceiling. 

The  bill  would  not  lock  parties  and  candi- 
dates into  a  novel  or  rigid  arrangement. 
Rather,  it  ciirbs  the  abuses  pf  private  financ- 
ing and  offers  pubUc  financing  as  an  alter- 
nate route  to  elected  oflloe.  Since  the  old 
private  route  has  become  choked  with  scan- 
dal, it  cannot — unreformed  and  unaided- 
serve  democracy's  need  much  longer.  Now 
la  the  time  to  provide  a  public  alternative. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  perfecting  amendment  at  the 
desk  on  the  section  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  proposes  to  strike.  I  ask  that 
It  be  read.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  wu  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  line  19,  following  tbe  word 
"to",  insert  the  word  "one  half". 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
thrust  of  this  amoidmeat  was  designed 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stev- 
enson) .  It  embraces  a  principle  which  I 
very  strongly  endorse,  which  Is  to  com- 
bine the  concept  of  publU  financing  with 
limited  private  financing.  I  think  some- 
thing will  be  lost  in  oiu-  poUtlcal  process 
if  we  go  entirely  to  the  public  financing 
of  campaigns.  What  this  amendment 
does,  in  effect,  \b  to  say  that  the  same 
concept  that  operates  in  the  bill  before 
us  in  the  primaries  should  operate  in  the 
general  election.  In  other  words,  under 
the  terms  of  the  perfecting  amendment 
I  am  offering,  once  a  candidate  Is  estab- 
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llshed  as  a  nominee  of  his  purty,  he  is 
at  that  point  authorized  to  receive  one- 
half  of  the  amoimt  of  expenditures  tliat 
the  bill  permits,  rather  than  the  full 
amount.  The  remaining  half  he  would 
have  to  go  out  and  raise  in  private  con- 
tributions under  the  restrictions  that 
this  bill  implies.  It  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  giving  the  candidate  the  in- 
centive to  take  his  case  out  to  the  people, 
and  it  would  have  the  advantage  of  per- 
mitting an  average  citizen  to  make  an 
investment  In  the  candidate  of  his 
choice. 

It  would  reward  candidates  with  broad 
grass  root  support.  It  would  strike  a  fav- 
orable balance  between  those  who  say, 
"No  public  financing  at  all."  and  those 
who  want  to  go  the  whole  distance  with 
public  financing.  I  hope  very  much  the 
Senate  will  adopt  the  amendment.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Alabama  will  see 
it  as  an  Improvement  over  the  section 
of  the  bill  he  Is  proposing  to  strike  and 
that  he  might  abandon  his  idea  on  this 
portion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  understands, 
I  am  sure,  that  under  the  checkoff  pro- 
vision there  is  already  available  100  per- 
cent financing  up  to  the  amoimt  set  in 
this  bill  in  Presidential  races.  Would  the 
Senator's  amendment  cut  that  figure  in 
half?  There  already  is  a  $21  million  sub- 
sidy available  to  each  party  in  1976. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  would  have  no 
bearing  on  that.  It  would  relate  only  to 
the  language  of  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  all  he  could  get  is  one- 
half  under  this  provision,  how  could  he 
then  get  aH  under  the  other  since  it  is 
all  comhig  out  of  the  public  Treasury? 
Is  it  not? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes,  but  this  blU  pro- 
vides for  a  different  method  to  finance 
campaigns.  It  applies  not  only  to  the 
Presidency  but  all  Federal  ofBces. 

I  think  the  language  would  not  have 
any  impact  other  than  to  require  the 
candidate  to  get  one-half  from  private 
sources. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  it  doe3  not  say  that.  It 
says  one-half  from  the  public  Treasury 
of  his  overall  limit.  It  does  not  require 
a  single  dime  to  be  paid  in  private  con- 
tributions. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  Is  correct;  but 
if  you  wanted  to  spend  the  total  amount 
under  the  bill  he  would  have  to  raise 
one-half  from  private  sources. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  looks  like  the  candidate 
would  have  the  option  to  proceed  under 
the  checkoff,  which  would  give  him  $21 
million  without  matciiing,  or  to  proceed 
under  this  provision,  which  would  give 
him  $10.5  million  with  public  funds. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor what  would  be  the  Impact  of  his 
ovm  amendment  in  terms  of  the  check- 
off system? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  would  leave  the  check- 
off system  exactly  where  it  is  now.  It 
would  have  no  effect  on  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  cannot  see  where 
this  affects  it,  because  it  does  not  relate 
to  that  language. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  reason  is  that  there 
would  be  no  wording  there  at  all  for 
such  provision. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  najrs. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIKT.T).  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakbta  have  the  fioor  after 
disposal  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  was  the 
request?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakbta  have  the 
floor  following  the  vote. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  Allen 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  assumed  that  the  unanimous  c(m- 
sent  first  was  on  the  McGovem  amend- 
ment. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Montana  re- 
state his  unanimous  consent  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  Allen  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  requested. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  What  are  we  going  to 
vote  on  first? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  Allen 
amaendment  No.  1064. 

Mr.  GRIMflN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  state  what  the  vote  will  first  be  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  So  the  vote  first  wUl  be 
not  on  the  Allen  axnendment,  but  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  to  the  Allen  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  correct.  The  vote 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  takes  precedence. 

The  hour  of  3:30  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  win  proceed  to  vote  on  the  Mc- 
Govem amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  requested. 

The  yeas  and  na3rs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  McOovem  amendment  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  vA 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  hi 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  speeding 
things  up  a  Uttle,  I  would  hope,  in  the 
interest  of  expediency,  that  we  could 
agree  on  a  10-ndnute  vote  limitation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered.   

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  vote  now  Is  on  the 
motion  to  table  the  McOovem  amend- 
ment. Is  that  correct? 


V. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Fvlbright)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNSALE),  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  SrviNGTaN)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  Is 
absent  oh  official  business. 

I  also  azmounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aqcen)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  THOUfoiro)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  tf  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Caixdina 
(Mr.  Thxtricond)  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatftixd)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  75, 
nays  19,  as  follows: 


INO.  88  Leg.) 

YEAS— 76 

Allen 

Krvln 

Montoya 

Baker 

Fannin 

Moss 

BarUeU 

Ooldwater 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Orlffln 

Bentsen 

Oumey 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hansen 

PeU 

Brock 

Hart 

Prozmlre 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Bandolph 

Buckley 

HaskeU 

Riblooff 

Burdick 

Hathaway 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Bchwetker 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Holllngs 

Scott.  Hugh 

Byrd,  Robert  G.  Hruska 

Scon, 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

WUllamL. 

ChUes 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Church 

Inouye 

Stafford 

aartc 

Jackson 

Stennls 

cook 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Cranston 

Long 

Tower 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Welcker 

Dole 

McClure 

Tunney 

Oomlnlck 

McOee 

WlUlams 

Eagleton 

McTntyre 

Toung 

Eastland 

Metzenbaum 
NATS— 19 

Aboureak 

Hughes 

Pack  wood 

BeaU 

Javlts 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Manirfleld 

Percy 

Biden 

M»t>»<W 

Stevenson 

Case 

McCIeUan 

Taft 

Domenicl 

McOovem 

Pong 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Aikea 

Hatfield 

Pul  bright 

Mondale 

Thurmond 

So  Mr. 

Pasiorb's  motion  to  lay  on  1 

table  Mr.  McGovern's  amendment  to 
Mr.  AuBN's  amendment  wasap«ed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OfTCCER.  Tbe  ques- 
tion recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen).  No.  1064.  Tint  yeaa  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  dartc  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Aricansas  (Mr. 
Fulsright)  ,  the  Senator  frMU  MWiTwota 
(Mr.  MoNOALE),  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Stipnotow)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  f  urUier  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senatcn-  from  Iflssoaxl  (Mr. 
Sykington)  would  vote  "nay." 
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Ux.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Qregon  (Mr-  HAzrau)  Is 
absent  OQ  ofBcial  business. 

I  also  announoB  that  the  Senator  tiom 
Vecmont"(Mr.  Aooar)  Is  absent  because 
of  4llness  In  the  tafbUy. 

I  further  aynoiince  that  the  Senator 
ffom  South' CarqUUia  (Mt.  Thubmons)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  fote.  the  Senatcor  from  Ver- 
maat  (Mr.  Aw*m)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  MomuLs) . 
^  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  would  vote  "aye"  and  the 
Senator  from  Minassota  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregcm 
(Mr.  HaTFZBU))  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  THTnutoMs)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

tlie  result  was  announced — ^yeas  33, 
nays  61,  as  follows: 


(Mo.  80  Leg. 

1 

YKA&-S8 

AUan 

Dominlak 

UcClellan 

Baker 

gaatland 

McClure 

BtfUatt 

Brvlu 

Nunn 

BaUmon 

Paxmln 

Rotb 

Bennett 

Fonc 

Scott. 

Brock 

Qoidwater 

WUllaml^ 

Buckler 

Orunn 

Byid, 

Otiney 

Btennla 

BRnTF..Jr. 

Talmadge 

cotton 

Helma 

Tower 

CurtU 

HoUlnga 

Welcker 

Dole 

Hruaka 

NAY&— 61 

Abouraik 

HaakeU 

Muakle 

Bayb 

Hatbaway 

Nelaon 

BcaU 

Huddleaton 

Paekvood 

Bentaen 

Hugbae 

Pastore 

Bible 

Humpbrey 

Pearson 

Blden 

Inouye 

Pell 

Brooke 

Percy 

Burdlck 

JavlU 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Bobart  O.  Jobnaton 

Randolpb 

Cannon 

Rlblooff 

Caae 

ScbweUcer 

CbUea 

Mftriiiff**!! 

Roatt.Hugb 

Cburcb 

Manafleld 

Stafford 

aark 

M»tlH«« 

Sterena 

CX)ok 

McOea 

Cranaton 

UcCtoTera 

Tan 

Domenld 

Mclntyn 

TuBBey 

Bagletoa 

UetaUX 

WUllama 

Qrarel 

Xetaenbaum 

Toung 

Hart 

BContoys 

Hartke 

Moaa 

NOT  VOTINO— 6 

Aiken 

HatOeld 

Symlscton 

Pulbrigbt 

Mondale 

Tburmond 

was  rejected. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE   CHECK   FOB- 
G^T  INSDRANCE  FUSD 

iir.  HRUBKA.  Mr.  PresldeBt.  I  ask 
unanimous  eansent  that  the  pending  bill 
be  t«mporarfly  laid  aside  and  that  the 
Senate  praeeed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  717,  HJl.  6274. 

The  BBBSIDINO  OJWUJEH  (Mr. 
BanuTT).  The  bin  will  be  stated  by 
title.  ^ 

Ttw  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foUoFs: 

A  biU  (HA.  0374)  to  snnt  rtUat  to  payeea 
and  apedal  Indoraeea  of  fraudulently  negoti- 
ated cbe«ka  drawn  op  dealgnated  depaattarlea 
of  the  UUteA  etetaa  by  eztaodliig  «te  svaU- 
abUty  aC  ttaaJdiack  Xorgary  lasunnoe,  tund. 
and  for  otbe>  purpoeaa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska?  The  Chair  hears  none 


and  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its  con- 
sideration. The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Preeident,  this  Is 
a  bill  to  grant  relief  to  pajyees  and  special 
indorsees  of  fraudulently  negotiated 
checks  drawn  on  designated  depositaries 
of  the  United  States  by  extending  the 
availability  of  the  check  forgery  insur- 
ance fund. 

This  measure  would  add  new  language 
to  the  Check  Forgery  Insurance  Fund 
statue  (55  Stat.  777;  31  UJ3.C.  §§561- 
64) ,  which  is  a  revolving  fund  established 
in  the  Treasury  Department  out  of  ap- 
propriated fimds  and  which  serves  to 
reimburse  payees  and  special  indorsees 
whose  names  are  forged  on  UJS.  checks 
which  were  negotiated  asod  paid  on  the 
forged  Instrument.  Speciflcally,  HJl. 
6274  would  add  a  new  section  4  to  per- 
mit similar  payment  to  payees  and  spe- 
cial Indorsees  on  forged  checks  drawn 
in  U.S.  dollars  or  foreign  currencies  on 
depositaries  designated  tajy  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  the  United  States  or 
abroad. 

A  deficiency  exists  in  present  law  which 
does  not  allow  for  full  reUef  for  payees 
or  indorsees  of  Government  checks  where 
forged  checks  are  drawn  on  UJS.  Treas- 
ury depositaries  in  foreign  countries  and 
paid  on  occasion  in  foreign  currencies. 
The  increased  use  of  UJ9.  checks  drawn 
on  foreign  depositaries  and  the  increased 
incidence  of  forged  instruments  on  such 
accounts  necessitates  the  n^ed  for  a  fis- 
cal resource  from  which  prompt  and  cer- 
tain relief  can  be  made  to  innocent  pay- 
ees and  special  indorsees.  The  Check 
Forgery  Insurance  Fund  currently  pro- 
vides relief  for  checks  drawn  in  U.S.  dol- 
lars, but  does  not  now  cover  situations 
where  the  checks  are  ^ald  in  foreign 
currencies.  The  purpose  of  the  proposed 
bill  is  to  provide  a  recourse  for  claims 
arising  under  these  latter  circumstances. 

Moreover,  under  present  law,  claimants 
in  foreign  countries  must  rely  on  the 
banking  laws  and  regulations  where  the 
U.S.  Treasury  depositary  is  located.  Since 
there  are  now  no  means  for  timely  and 
efBcient  settlement  of  fi^ds,  delays  as 
long  as  2  years  are  frequently  experienced 
by  payees  and  special  endorsees  seeking 
settlement.  HJl.  6274  would  provide  a 
logical  and  proven  remedy  for  prompt 
settlement  through  funds  retained  in  the 
check  forgery  fimd. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  use  of 
the  fund  by  the  Treasurer  does  not  re- 
lieve a  forger,  or  transferee  subsequent 
to  the  forgery,  from  any  liability  on  the 
check,  and  all  amoimts  recovered  by  the 
Treasurer  as  a  result  of  such  liability  are 
credited  to  the  fund  as  accessary  to  re- 
imburse it. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  makes  a 
simple  revision  of  present  law  which 
broadens  the  authorized  tse  of  the  check 
forgery  insurance  fund,  and  in  certain 
instances  by  authorizing  the  use  of  for- 
eign currencies  to  make  proper  settlement 
•in  a  logical  and  timely  fashion.  I  rec- 
ommend its  passage. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 'President,  may 
we  have  order?  ' 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tbe  Sen- 
ate wm  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.   President,    I 


send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stat^. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  aiqendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  president.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCleixam's  amendment  is  as 
follows: 


At  the  eud  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

"Sk3.  2(a)  Section  203 (J J  of  the  Federal 
Property  Administrative  Serplces  Act  of  1840, 
as  amended  (40  UJ5.C.  484(J)).  is  Amended— 

"(1)  by  striking  out  "or  civil  de.ease'  In 
the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  ana  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  'civil  defend,  or  law 
enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice'; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'or  .(4)'  in  the  first 
sentence  of  paragtaph  (1)  imd  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '(4),  or  (6)'; 

"(3)  by  striking  out  'or  paragraph  (4)'  In 
the  last  sentence  of  paragijiph  (2)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  cpmxna  and  "(4), 

"(4)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  a 
new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"'(5)  Determination  whether  such  sur- 
plus property  (except  siu-plus  property  al- 
located In  conformity  with  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsectiou)  Is  usable  and  necessary  for 
purposes  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice,  including  research,  In  any  State  shall 
be  made  by  the  Administrali)r,  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Adminlstrstlon,  who  shaU 
allocate  such  property  cm  tbe  basis  of  need 
and  utilization  for  trwisfer  by  the  Admlnta- 
trator  of  General  SerVlceet  to  such  State 
agency  for  diatrlbutlon  to  auci)  State  or  to 
any  unit  of  general  local  government  or  com- 
bination, as  defined  in  section  601  (d)  or  (e) 
of  the  Crime  Control  Act  at  1973  (87  Stat. 
197),  designated  pursuant  tp  regulations  Is- 
sued by  the  Law  Enforcement  Aaelstanoe  Ad- 
mlniatratlon.  No  such  prOfwrty  shaU  be 
translarred  to  any  State  sgeficy  until  the  Ad- 
ministrator, Law  Enforoemeat  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, bas  reoeivad,  from  such  State 
agency,  a  certification  thai  such  property 
Is  usable  and  needed  for  law  Enforcement  and 
criminal  Jtistlce  purposes  la  the  State,  and 
such  Administrator  has  determined  that  such 
State  agency  has  conform^  to  Tninimi^tr^ 
standards  of  operation  prescribed  by  such 
Administrator  tar  the  dlqiosal  of  surplus 
property.'; 

"(6)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (6).  (6). 
and  (7)  as  paragraphs  (6),  17),  and  (8),  Re- 
spectively; 

"(«)  by  striking  out  'and  the  Pederal  ClvO 
Defense  Administrator*  in  paragrapb  (6),  as 
redesignated,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  'the  Pederal  Civil  Defense  Ad- 
ministrator, and  the  Admlnl^trat<Hr,  Law  En- 
forcement  Asslstaace   Administration';    and 

"(7)  by  striking  out  "or  paragraph  (4)'  in 
paragraph  (6).  as  redcQlgnatM.  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  anA  '(4),  ot  (6)'. 

"(b)  Section  208 (kH4)  b*  auch  Act,  as 
amended  (40  TT.S.C.  4M  (k^  (4) )  ,ia  amended— 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'or'  after  the  semi- 
colon in  clause  ( D) ; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  'law* 
In  clause  (B)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  'or';  aztd 

"(3)  by  adding  Umnedlaljely  after  clause 
(E)  the  following  new  Clause: 

"'(P)  the  Admtnlstratoij  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Admlnlatrailoa,  In  the  case 
of  personal  property  transfetred  pursuant  to 
sUbeactlcm  (j)  for  law  eaSoiKement  and  crim- 
inal Justice  purpoaes,'.  . 

"(c)  Section  203(n)  ot  such  Act.  as 
amended   (40  U-S.C.  484  (u)),  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
'and  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  deslg- 
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nated  by  either  such  otBcer'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'the  Administrator,  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration,  and 
the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  designated 
by  any  such  officer';  and 

"(2)  by  striking  la  next  to  the  last  sen- 
tence 'law  enforcement'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'law  enforcement  and  criminal  Jus- 
tice', and  in  the  same  sentence  striking  'or 
(])(4)'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  '(4),  or  (5)'." 

Mr.  McCLEILLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  H.R.  6274  which  is 
solely  a  technical  amendment,  to  correct 
inadvertent  omission  of  certain  conform- 
ing amendments  from  the  recently  en- 
acted Crime  Control  Act  of  1973:  These 
amendments  are  needed  to  conform  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  implement  au- 
thority for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  to  donate  surplus 
Federal  property  to  a  State  agency  for 
criminal  justice  purposes. 

The  Crime  Control  Act  of  1973  was 
signed  into  law  on  August  6,  1973,  as 
Public  Law  93-63.  It  amended  section 
525  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  extend  au- 
thority of  LEAA  to  donate  surplus  Ped- 
eral property  to  State  agencies  for  crim- 
inal justice  purposes.  This  was  done  by 
amending  only  section  203  (n)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  to  reflect  the  authority  of  LEAA. 
The  conference  reports  of  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  clearly  reflected  the  new 
authority  to  donate  surplus  property  (S. 
Rept.  No.  93-349,  p.  33;  H.  Rept.  No.  93- 
401,  p.  333 : 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  LEAA 
with  authority  to  donate  excess  or  surplus 
federal  property  to  State  agencies  thereby 
vesting  in  the  grantee  title  to  such  property. 
The  conference  substitute  accepted  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

Comments  by  Senator  Hruska  and  my- 
self when  the  conference  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  similarly  reflect  the 
intent  of  the  legislation — see  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  26,  1973,  at  page 
S14746;  Congressional  Record  of  Au- 
gust 2, 1973,  at  page  S15561. 

Following  passage  of  the  Crime  Control 
Act,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration received  a  number  of  re- 
quests to  utilize  this  authority.  The 
LEAA  attempted  to  provide  for  the  equip- 
ment needs  at  the  recently  devastated 
Oklahoma  State  Prison  in  McAlester, 
Okla.,  by  requesting  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  donate  surplus 
property  to  the  McAlester  State  Prison. 
In  addition,  over  50  law  enforcement 
agencies  wrote  and  requested  a  total  of 
80  helicopters  from  surplus  military  as- 
sets. Literally  himdreds  of  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies  called  and  requested 
information  on  how  they  might  apply  for 
a  helicopter.  The  latter  assets  are  avail- 
able from  the  military  departments  at 
this  very  minute. 

However,  on  September  24,  1973,  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  advised  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Adminlsti*atlon  that 
amending  section  203 (n)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  was  not  sufQcient  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to  do- 
nate surplus  property  for  law  enforce- 


ment purposes.  Section  203  (n)  prior  to 
its  amendment  by  section  525  of  the 
Crime  Control  Act,  referred  to  "surplus 
property  which  the  Administrator  may 
approve  for  donation  for  use  in  any  State 
for  purposes  of  education,  public  health, 
or  civil  defense,  or  for  research  for  any 
such  purpose,  pursuant  to  subsection 
(j)  (3)  or  (j)  (4) ."  The  amendment  added 
law  enforcement  programs  as  eligible  for 
such  donation.  General  Services  Admin- 
istration has  concluded  that  section  203 
(n)  is  not  independent  authority  to  do- 
nate surplus  property  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes.  Subsection  203  (j)  and 
(k)  required  amendments  as  well. 

The  amendment  I  propose  today  per- 
fects the  operative  language  of  subsec- 
tions 203  (j)  and  (k)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  by 
adding  the  words  "law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice"  to  subsection  203(j)  (1) 
so  as  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  donate  surplus  per- 
sonal property  usable  and  necessary  for 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice, 
educational,  public  health,  or  civil  de- 
fense puirposes.  It  also  adds  a  new  subsec- 
tion (j)(5)  to  permit  the  Administra- 
tor, Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration, upon  a  determination  that  sur- 
plus property  is  usable  and  necessary  for 
the  pui-poses  of  law  enforcement  £uid 
criminal  justice,  to  allocate  such  prop- 
erty on  the  basis  of  needs  and  utilization 
for  transfer  by  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  such  State  agencies  rec- 
ognized pursuant  to  regulations  issued  by 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration. To  accommodate  the  addtion 
of  this,  new  paragraph,  paragraphs  (5), 
(6),  and  (7)  are  renumbered  (6),  (7), 
and  (8),  respectively. 

In  addition,  section  203(k)(4)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
clause  (f )  to  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor, Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration, to  enforce  compliance  with 
terms  and  conditions  on  personal  prop- 
erty donations  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  agencies  designated  therein.  The 
necessity  for  this  amendment  is  ex- 
E^ained  in  detail  in  an  October  23,  1973, 
letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  the 
General  Counsel,  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration.  I  request  unan- 
imous consent  for  this  letter  to  be  in- 
serted, in  pertinent  part,  into  the  Record 
following  my  remarlEs. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  exists  today 
for  surplus  items  in  many  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  every  State  and  terri- 
tory. The  only  thing  lacking  is  the  per- 
fecting authority  to  make  the  surplus 
helicopters  and  other  supplies  available 
for  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
programs. 

The  technical  amendment  offered  to- 
day assures  that  LEAA  will  be  able  to 
distribute  surplus  property  to  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  organi- 
zations of  the  State  without  the  wststef  ul 
and  burdensome  Federal  accountability 
procedures  now  required.  This  was  the 
clear  intent  of  the  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1973,  and  would  be  the  law  now.  but  for 
inadvertent  failure  to  include  these 
amendments  in  that  act.  Without  the 


amendments,  LEAA  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire personal  property  items  which  are 
classified    as    Federal    excess    property. 
Und^^the  provisions  of  41  CFll,  para- 
graplrlOl-43.  320,  LEAA  can  only  place 
the  property  on  loan  to  its  grantees  for 
use  in  their  grant-supported  law  en- 
forcement  programs.   Title   to   Federal 
excess  property  remains  vested  in  the 
Federal  Government  and  propeirty  ac- 
countability records  must  be  maintained 
by  the  grantee  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements,  criteria,  formats,  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  lending  Federal  agency. 
The  use  of  excess  property  does  augment 
the  effectiveness  of   the   girant  fimded 
programs.   However,   it   places   a   sub- 
stantial administrative  burden  on  both 
the  grantee  and  the  Federal  agency  in 
that  elaborate  accounting  records  must 
be  kept;  inventory  and  disposition  proce- 
dures must  be  maintained  to  safegiiard 
the  identity  and  presence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment loaned  property.  Where  high 
cost  and  highly  diurable  items  are  in- 
volved the  recordkeeping  and  reporting 
procedures  may  be  justified  to  insure 
that  the  equipment  will  be  best  used  in 
support  of  programs  of  all  Federal  agen- 
cies. However,  in  the  case  of  low  cost, 
expendable,  consumable  or  low  durabil- 
ity items  the  accounting  procedures  place 
an  economically  unjustifiable  burden  up- 
on the  grantee  and  LEAA.  Items  such  as 
clothing,  electrical  fixtures,  conduit,  sup- 
pUes,  minor  laboratory  equipment  are 
normally  retained  by  the  grantee  until 
they  are  reduced  to  scrap.  Excess  prop- 
erty, even  in  this  condition,  must  be  ac- 
coimted  for  under  the  Federal  agencies 
procedures  and  reported  to  the  Federal 
agency  for  rescreening  as  Federal  excess 
personal  property.  Disposition  instruc- 
tions are  obtained  at  the  end  of  the 
screening    period    and    the    items    are 
shipped  to  disposal  points  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  as  GSA  determines. 

Surplus  property  is  property  which  has 
been  offered  to  all  Federal  agencies  and 
has  not  been  requested  by  any  agency 
during  its  screening  period.  This  prop- 
erty, which  is  not  needed  by  any  Federal 
agency  for  its  internal  needs  and  on- 
going programs,  often  is  adequate  and 
appropriate  for  use  in  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  programs.  Surplus  Federal 
property  once  donated  will  become  State 
property  and  its  management  and  ac- 
coimtability  responsibility  will  be  vested 
primarily  in  the  State.  Federal  agency 
resources  do  not  need  to  be  expended  to 
maintain  the  duplicative  records,  and  the 
entire  accounting  procedure  is  simplified. 
A  recent  specific  example  of  the  im- 
mediate potential  use  of  the  authority 
which  Congress  intended  to  grant  in  the 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1973  related  to  the 
unfortunate  circumstances  resulting 
from  the  riots  at  the  Oklahoma  State 
Prison  at  McAlester.  Approximately 
$250,000  worth  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment were  obtained  from  Federal  excess 
and  surplus  inventories  and  used  to  tem- 
porarily repair  the  prison  facility  and  to 
provide  shelter  and  services  for  prison- 
ers. The  need  for  additional  large  acquisi- 
tions of  property  which  was  fumishMl 
to  the  Oklahoma  State  Prison  was  ob- 
tained from  Federal  excess  inventories, 
because  of  the  lack  of  avsdlable  surplus 
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resources.  Some  of  the  property  has  been 
Incorporated  into  the  physical  plant  of 
the  ixison  to  effect  repairs;  clothing  was 
obtained  for  the  prisoners  who  had 
possessed  only  the  clothing  they  were 
wearing  when  the  prison  riot  ensued. 
Although  the  use  of  excess  Federal  prop- 
erty provided  a  rapid  and  effective  source 
of  assets.  It  now  poses  a  signiflc^t  ac- 
countability and  usage  problem.  If  the 
assets  could  have  been  obtained  from 
surplus  inventories,  they  would  now  be 
the  pnv>erty  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Prison,  rather  than  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment. 

An  example  of  a  proper  future  exer- 
cise of  this  authority  exists  in  the  Virgin 
Islands.  The  Virgin  Islands  is  in  desper- 
ate need  of  a  new  confinement  facility 
on  the  islaiul  of  St.  Croix.  The  present 
pristm  is  oTer  100  years  old.  A  new  prison, 
constructed  with  LEAA  grant  partic^EMi- 
tion.  is  presently  under  construction.  Due 
to  Umlted  funds  to  provide  furnishings, 
supplies,  and  equipment,  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner  has  requested  LEAA  to 
provide  the  property  from  the  Federal 
excess  or  soiplus.  The  items  needed  en- 
compass the  entire  range  of  supplies  and 
equipment  necessary  to  furnish  the 
prison,  provide  messing  for  prisoners,  ac- 
commodate the  guards  and  prison  offi- 
cials, equip  rehabilitation  and  training 
facilities,  as  well  as  medical  and  recrea- 
tional facilities.  A  rehabilitation  and 
training  program  will  be  Implemented  if 
LEAA  can  provide  the  equipment  for 
shops  and  classrooms.  Tlie  Virgin  Islands 
wiU  be  financially  able  to  provide  a  staff 
If  LEIAA  can  provide  the  equipment. 
These  few  examples  are  only  lUustrative 
of  the  many  instances  where  donation  of 
surplus  property  to  police  agencies,  cor- 
rectional, and  rehabilitative  facilities  and 
courts  will  enable  States  to  fulfill  prop- 
erty requirements  of  criminal  justice 
programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  also  point  out 
that  this  type  of  Federal  authority  is  not 
unique.  More  than  $5  billion  worth  of 
surplus  property  of  all  kinds  is  presently 
available.  Last  year  $396.5  million  worth 
of  property  was  donated  through  State 
agencies  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
public  health,  and  civil  defense.  Pro- 
jected surplus  property  donations  for 
fiscal  year  1974  are  $550  million. 

With  the  pressing  problems  facing  the 
criminal  Justice  system,  authorizing  do- 
nation of  surplus  property  for  law  en- 
forcement needs  is  a  priority  we  must 
address  and  indeed  did  address  when 
aeettoo  525  of  the  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1973  (Public  Law  93-83)  was  enacted.  By 
enacting  this  perfecting  amendment  I 
offer  today,  we  will  be  carrying  out  the 
congressional  intent  of  assisting  States 
and  local  governments  through  effective 
u«e  of  a  surplus  property  program  for 
law  enforcement  programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Recou).  as  follows: 

QcMntAL  emvitxa  A-minsniATioN, 
Waahinfton.  DjC..  Octooer  23. 1973. 
Thomas  J.  Iftrxmr.  Siqutr*. 
Oeneral  Counsel,  taw  Enforcement  AttUt- 
•moe    AdminUtration.    Department    o/ 
Justice.    Wathington.   DC 

Dbmi  liK.  Maodem:  B«ferenc«  Is  made  to 
your  requmt  for  an  opinion  concerning  the 


appUcabUlty  of  section  a03(k)  (4)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Admitilstratlve  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  donations  of  per- 
sonal property. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Section  203 (k)  (4)  provides  "Subject  to  tbe 
disapproval  of  the  Administrator  within 
thirty  days  after  notice  to  hizn  of  any  ac- 
tion to   be   taken  ui.der   this  subsection — 

(A)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  through  eucb  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  as  he  may  designate. 
In  the  case  of  property  transferred  pursuant 
to  the  Surpliis  Property  Act  of  1944.  as 
amended,  and  pursuant  to  this  Act.  to  States, 
political  subdivisions,  and  Instrumentalities 
thereof,  and  tax-supported  and  other  non- 
profit educational  institutions  for  school, 
classroom,  or  other  educational  use: 

(B)  the  Secretary  of  Btalth.  KducaUon. 
and  Welfare,  through  suoh  officer  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  as  he  may  designate.  In 
the  case  of  property  transf^rred,>ptirsuant  to 
the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  194^  a»amended, 
and  p\irsuant  to  this  Act,  to  Stat^,  political 
subdivisions  and  Instrumentality  thereof, 
tax-supported  medical  Institutions,  and  to 
hospitals  and  other  slmllav  institutions  not 
operated  for  profit,  for  use  in  the  protection 
of  public  health  (Including  research) ; 

(C)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  the 
case  of  property  transferred  pursuant  to  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1044.  as  amended, 
and  pursuant  to  this  Act,  to  States,  political 
subdivisions,  and  Instrumentalities  thereof, 
and  municipalities  for  use  as  a  public  park, 
public  recreational  area,  or  historic  monu- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  fubllc; 

(D)  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  In  the  case 
of  property  transferred  pursuant  to  the  Sur- 
plus Property  Act  of  1944.  as  amended,  to 
States,  political  subdlvlalons,  and  taz- 
sapported  Instrumentalities  thereof  for  use 
In  the  training  and  maintenance  of  clTlllan 
components  of  the  armed  forces;  or 

(E)  the  Federal  ClvU  Defense  Adminis- 
trator, In  the  case  of  property  transferred 
pursuant  to  this  Act  to  clvjl  defense  organi- 
zations of  the  States  or  political  subdlvlsiona 
or  Instrumentalities  thereof  which  are  estab- 
lished by  or  pursuant  to  State  law,  is 
authorized  and  directed — 

(1)  to  determine  and  enforce  compliance 
with  the  terms,  conditions,  reservations,  and 
restrictions  contained  in  any  instrument  by 
which  such  transfer  was  made; 

(U)  to  reform,  correct,  or  amend  any  such 
Instrument  by  the  execution  of  a  corrective, 
reformative  or  amendatory  instrument  where 
necessary  to  correct  such  installment  or  to 
conform  such  transfer  to  the  requirements  of 
applicable  law;  and 

(Ul)  to  (I)  grant  release  from  any  of  the 
terms,  conditions,  reservations  and  restric- 
tions contained  In,  and  (tl)  convey,  quit- 
claim, or  release  to  the  transferee  or  other 
eligible  user  any  right  or  interest  reserved 
to  the  United  States  by.  aey  instrument  by 
which  such  transfer  was  made.  If  he  deter- 
mines that  the  property  so  transferred  no 
longer  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
transferred,  or  that  such  release,  conveyance, 
or  quitclaim  deed  will  not  prevent  accom- 
plishment of  the  purpose  for  which  such 
property  was  so  transferred:  PROVIDED, 
That  any  such  release,  conveyance,  or  quit- 
claim deed  may  be  granted  on,  or  made  sub- 
ject to.  such  terms  and  conditions  as  be  shall 
deem  necessary  to  protect  or  advance  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States." 

Since  the  provision  appears  as  part  of 
section  203(k),  your  question  whether  its 
application  is  limited  solely  to  real  property 
or  whether  it  is  applicable  to  both  real  and 
personal  property. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  section  303(k)(4) 
relates  to  both  real  and  personal  property  and 
not  merely  to  real  property.  We  believe  that 
the  language  ".  .  .  action  to  be  Uken  under 


this  subsection"  Is  intended,  in  this  Instanoe, 
to  relate  to  actions  under  subparagraph  (1), 
(11),  and  (lU)  of  (k)  (4)  ang  not  as  limiting 
the  authority  to  subsection  (k)  transactions. 
This  interpretation  has  ptevailed  at  both 
the  HEW  and  OSA  since  the  Property  Act  was 
enacted  in  1949.  Congress  Is  aware  of  such 
interpretation. 

la  Juiy  ui  1956,  Congrees  amended  the 
Federal  Property  Act  to  pmvlde  authoriza- 
tion for  donation  for  Civil  Defense  purposes, 
and  the  Act  of  July  3.  19S6,  which  deals 
solely  with  donations  of  personal  property 
tor  Civil  Defense  purpose  speclflcaUy 
amended  section  203  (k).  The  legislative  his- 
tory indicates  as  the  reabon  therefor  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Section  2  provides  for  amending  section 
203 (k)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to 
give  the  Federal  ClvU  Defease  Admlnistrstcr 
comparable  authority  for  enforcing  compU- 
ance  of  terms  and  conditions  on  property 
donations  In  the  same  maaner  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is 
authorized  to  enforce  restrictions  on  prop- 
erty donated  for  health  or  educational  pur- 
poses. This  is  a  conforming  amendment, 
and  Is  identical  to  section  •  of  H.B.  7227  as 
approved  by  the  House  of  Hepreeentatlvee." 

In  addition,  both  OSA  asd  HEW  by  cur- 
rent regulations  Interpret  section  203 (k)  (4) 
as  being  applicable  to  both  personal  property 
and  real  property.  It  should  be  noted  that 
in  section  203  (k)  (4)  the  term  "property"  is 
used.  In  all  other  sections  of  section  203 
(k)  the  term  "real  properly"  is  used  when 
referring  to  property.  We  b^liere  that  under 
such  circumstances  the  term  "property" 
must  be  deemed  to  Include  both  real  and 
personal  property  (see  sectton  3(d)  of  the 
Federal  Property  Act  defining  "property"). 

Accordingly,  you  are  advised  that  section 
203(k)(4)  is  applicable  to  both  personal 
property  and  real  property  and  any  amend- 
ment of  203 (J)  shoiUd  take  such  factor  into 
consideration. 

Tou  have  raised  the  further  question 
whether  In  view  of  the  amendment  to  section 
203 (J)  relating  to  the  Impesitlon  of  terms, 
conditions,  restrictions  and  wservatlons  upon 
the  use  of  any  single  Item  of  personal  prop- 
erty donated  having  an  acquisition  cost  of 
S2S00  or  more  whether  an  amendment  to 
section  203(k)(4)   is  necesaary. 

We  have  reviewed  the  legislative  history 
concerning  the  amendment  of  section  203(J) , 
referred  to  above.  In  our  view,  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  was  to  restrict  In  dollar 
terms  the  imposition  of  terms  and  condi- 
tions. It  was  not  intended,  nor  does  it,  in 
our  opinion,  affect  the  autliorlzatlonB  tmder 
sections  203(k)(4).  SecUon  203(k)(4)  deals 
with  enforcement  of  compliance  with  the 
terms,  conditions,  reservations  and  restric- 
tions contained  in  any  Instrument  by  which 
such  transfer  was  made;  or  to  the  reforma- 
tion, correction  or  amendment  of  an  Instru- 
ment or  to  the  granting  of  releases  to  any 
terms,  conditions,  restnctions  and  reserva- 
tions contained  In  the  tramfer  Instrument. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  leglslaUve  his- 
tory which  indicates  that  section  308(J)  (6) 
was  Intended  to  supercede  the  authorltiee 
under  section  303 (k)  (4).  Qather,  as  previ- 
ously Indicated,  the  express  purpose  was 
to  limit  the  Imposition  of  terms  and  condi- 
tions to  donations  above  a  certain  dollar 
value. 

OSA,  as  Indicated  in  its  regulations,  con- 
siders section  203 (k)  (4)  as  being  applicable 
to  personal  property  donations  notwith- 
standing paragraph  (S)  of  section  303 (J).  At 
best,  it  would  require  subelantlal  construc- 
tion of  section  203(J)(B)  to  imply  authorl- 
tiee clearly  and  expressly  granted  \inder 
section  203 (k)  (4).  Even  if  implied  authority 
could  be  argued  under  203(J)(S)  to  permit 
certain  actions  expressly  authorized  under 
303  (k)  (4),  under  no  clrcianstsnces  could, 
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in  our  opinion,  release  of  restrictions  im- 
posed be  implied.  In  addition,  a  failure  to 
amend  203(k)(4)  at  this  time,  in  view  of 
the  legislative  history  and  prior  Interpreta- 
tions, could  be  Interpreted  as  a  failure  by 
Congress  to  authorize  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  (LEAA)  to  take  the 
actions  authorized  under  subparagraphs  (1), 
(U),  and  (lU)  of  203(k)  (4)  since  in  aU  other 
cases  an  amendment  to  203 (k)  (4)  was  made. 

As  a  practical  matter,  we  have  been  in- 
formally advised  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  actions 
under  203  (k)  (4)  are  substantial,  number- 
ing In  the  hundreds. 

In  view  of  the  opinions  set  forth  herein, 
should  your  agency  amend  203 (J)  and  as- 
siimlng  that  you  intend  to  take  the  actions 
presently  authorized  imder  203 (k)  (4),  we 
would  strongly  recommend  that  an  amend- 
ment be  made  to  section  203  (k)  (4)  to  appro- 
priately Include  the  Administrator  of  LEAA. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAii  E.  Cassxucak,  n. 

General  Counsel. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  with  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill.  I  think  It  is 
an  amendment  that  he  fully  understands 
the  purpose  of.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
Is  no  objection  to  it.  I  trust  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hbuska)  will  accept 
it  as  proposed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  acquainted  me 
with  the  amendment  he  has  just  pro- 
posed. I  hesitate  to  accept  any  amend- 
ment which  may  slow  prompt  enactment 
of  this  measure.  However,  there  are  two 
reasons  which  obviate  my  fears  of  this 
result. 

First,  as  the  chairman  has  so  clearly 
pointed  out  In  the  Introduction  of  his 
amendment.  It  Is  solely  a  technical 
amendment  which  is  Intended  to  Imple- 
ment the  earlier  expressed  will  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  in  regard  to 
the  passage  of  the  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1973— PubUc  Law  93-83. 

In  addition.  It  Is  also  my  understand- 
ing that  an  amendment  of  this  nature 
would  not  be  fatal  to  a  prompt,  final  ap- 
proval of  the  subject  bUl  In  the  House. 

Therefore,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  to  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  very  much. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlctt)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESlt3INO  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendment  and  the 
third  reading'  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  McdiELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed  be  reconsidered. 


\ 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE 
RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.2174. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  2174)  to  amend  the 
ClvU  Service  Retirement  System  with  re- 
spect to  definition  of  widow  and  widower 
which  were  after  line  12,  Insert: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  8339(f)(2)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  deleting  "greater"  and  inserting 
"greatest"  in  place  thereof; 

(2)  by  deleting  the  word  "or"  Immediately 
after  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause 
(A): 

(3)  by  redesignating  clause  (B)  as  clause 
(C);  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  immediately  below  clause 
(A)  the  following  new  clause  (B)  : 

"(B)  the  average  pay  of  the  Member;  or". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  annuities 
paid  for  months  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

And  amend  the  title  as  so  to  read:  "An 
act  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  law 
defining  widow  and  widower  under  the 
civil  service  retirement  system,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
reduced  the  period  of  marriage  from  2 
years  to  1  year  of  wives  and  Members  in 
the  retirement  system  to  become  entitled 
to  survivors'  benefits  imder  the  system  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  the  Member. 

The  House  sent  the  bill  back  which  had 
a  provision  in  it  to  include  the  pay  of  the 
leaders  of  Congress  who  are  receiving 
more  than  $42,500  to  include  that 
amount  in  the  highest  3-year  salary  for 
retirement  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendments  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


An  Addkess  bt  Robxkt  E.  L.  Eaton 


IMPORTANCE  OF  A  STRONG  AMERI- 
CAN MERCHANT  MARINE  TO  OUR 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
spokesman  for  2.4  million  Americans, 
Robert  E.  L.  Eaton,  national  commander 
of  the  American  L^on,  recently  ad- 
dressed a  meeting  of  the  Propeller  Club 
of  Washington  on  the  importance  of  a 
strong  American  Merchant  Marine  to  our 
national  defense. 

While  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1970  has  begun  a  dramatic  increase  in 
U.S.  shU>bulldlng,  Commander  Eaton's 
remarks  appropriately  describe  the 
critical  relationship  between  ocean 
transportation  and  our  American  life- 
style. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Commander  Eaton's  comments 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  think  everyone  In  this  room 
is  well  aware  that  The  American  Legion, 
throughout  Its  existence,  has  called  for  a 
system  of  national  defense  second  to  none. 

It  follows  quite  naturally  that  we  also  are 
on  record  in  support  of  a  United  States  pri- 
vately owned  merchant  fieet  second  to  none. 

To  have  one  without  the  other  would  ren- 
der either  ineffective. 

It  may  come  as  a  shock  to  many  Americans, 
but  the  United  States  of  America,  one  of 
the  most  affluent  societies  of  human  history, 
is  a  "have  not"  nation  when  it  comes  to 
adequate  supplies  of  raw  materials  to  keep 
the  country  movtog  full  speed  ahead.  At  no 
time  in  recent  history  has  this  been  ham- 
mered home  to  us  more  dramatically  than 
in  the  current  energy  crisis. 

Those  of  us  who  live  here  In  the  shadow 
of  tfae  nation's  capitol  have  found  the  drama 
of  the  energy  shortage  somewhat  more  pain- 
ful than  those  in  areas  that  were  blessed 
with  more  adequate  fuel  supplies.  By  sweat- 
ing, fretting  and  swearing  through  long  Unes 
at  the  gasoline  station  we,  as  Individuals, 
have  learned  what  it  is  like  to  be  without 
a  commodity  we  consider  critical  to  our  daUy 
life  routine. 

My  own  state  of  Maryland  originated  a 
resolution  that  was  unanimously  adopted  at 
our  National  Convention  last  August  In 
Hawaii,  which  calls  for  greater  utilization 
of  United  States  flag  merchant  vessels  to 
transport  to  our  shores  sixty -nine  of  the 
seventy-one  materials  deemed  critical  to 
United  States  industry  and  to  national  de- 
fense. 

Only  4.72  percent  of  all  those  essential  ma- 
terials were  being  transported  to  our  country 
on  United  States  fiag  vessels.  Even  ntore 
startling  Is  the  fact  that  no  United  States 
flag  tankers  are  carrying  crude  oU  to  United 
States  ports — and  that  was  true  before  the 
oil  embargo. 

This  is  pure  conjecture,  but  what  a  shock 
it  would  be  if  the  oil  exporting  nations  lifted 
their  embargo,  and  we  couldn't  find  anyone 
to  transport  it.  However,  It  Isn't  impoaeible 
as  this  very  thing  occurred  during  the  Viet- 
nam War  and  there  was  a  period  of  time 
when  supplies  for  our  men  accumulated  on 
the  docks  as  ships  under  foreign  flags  refused 
to  carry  it. 

While  I  have  Just  alluded  to  a  hypotheti- 
cal situation  in  the  transportation  of  oU,  the 
fact  of  the  energy  shortage  is  not  hypothetl- 
caL  It  is  hard  fact.  Just  as  tt  is  hard  fact  that 
these  United  States  are  dependent  on  other 
countries  as  a  source  of  supply  for  varying 
percentages  of  sixty-nine  of  the  seventy-one 
materials  deemed  critical  to  our  economy 
and  our  defense.  When  a  source  of  supply 
has  been  located,  it  remains  a  hard  fact  that 
more  than  95  p«cent  of  those  materials  int- 
ported  into  the  United  States  oome  Into  our 
ports  under  foreign  flags. 

ThU  is  not  exactly  what  The  Amerlcsua 
Legion  had  in  mind  in  its  advocacy  of  a 
privately  owned  United  States  merchant  fleet 
second  to  none  in  the  world.  We  rather  visu- 
alised the  day  when  America  would  quK 
playing  Russian  Roulette  with  the  V£.  Mer- 
chant Fleet. 

I  understand,  however,  that  the  picture 
Is  not  as  bleak  as  painted  by  the  few  re- 
marks I  have  made,  but  that  genuine  pro- 
gress Is  now  being  realized  by  your  vital  in- 
dustry as  a  result  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1970.  This  ray  of  light  that  has  pene- 
trated the  darkness  shrouding  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  virtually  elnoe 
World  War  II,  was  enmethiTig  the  Lsglon  had 
advocated  for  yean.  Immedlatety  vpoa  pae- 
sage  of  the  Act  we  began  raUtng  for  imple- 
mentation, including  adequate  fundlog  to 
make  the  program  workabla.  Nov  It  looks 
like  things  are  beginning  to  happeo. 

Reports  oome  to  me  IXMUcatlng  the  nation 
now  is  experiencing  the  greateet  peaoetlnM 
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alUpbuU<Ux)ig  boom  In  blotory  with  some  90 
Urge  merchant  sblps  Talued  at  93.6  billion, 
and  totalling  slx-mlllkm  deadweight  tons. 
•ItbMr  onder  eoutructlon  or  on  order.  This. 
I  am  told,  represents  almost  half  of  the 
\le«dwelght  tonnage  of  the  entire  active  fleet 
of  the  VS.  Merchant  Marine. 

Hopefully  the  years  of  IndUrerence  to  the 
need  are  at  an  end.  The  progress  of  aome 
three  years  tinder  this  act  has  been  dramatic 
and  has  seen  an  effective  beginning  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  UJB.  flag  fleet.  Including 
freighters  and  tankers.  Some  of  these  new, 
modem  ships  with  up  to  five  times  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  older  veaaels  now  an,  or  soon 
will  be  placed  in  service  to  help  meet  our 
growing  economic  and  na*r*""»'  defense  de- 
mands. 

Let's  not  tend  to  «!*"<"'''»  the  defense 
dependency  upon  merchant  shipping.  In  1973 
alone,  and  as  we  know  United  States  In- 
TQlvement  In  Southeast  Asia  ended  In  Janu- 
ary, February  of  last  year,  making  It  for  the 
most  part  a  pcacetlma  year  for  our  country, 
the  American  merchant  maiina  carried  more 
than  10  mlUlon  tons  of  military  cargo. 

Vietnam  proved  again  one  of  the  oldest 
truisms  of  warfare,  that  you  can't  bold 
ground  without  the  Infantry  actually  moving 
In  and  physically  occupying  It.  Now,  for  an 
Air  Fores  type,  that  la  a  major  concession,  but 
It  happens  to  be  a  fact  that  we  iMmbed  the 
hell  out  of  North  Vlatnwn  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  When  It  was  over  all  we  had 
achieved  was  a  well-bombed  target. 

Throughout  It  all,  the  terrltary  of  North 
Vietnam  was  not  Invaded  by  ground  troops. 
It  remained  an  effective  staging  area  and 
sprlngboiml  for  continuing  aggression  Into 
South  Vietnam.  To  transport,  equ4>  and  sup- 
ply ground  troops  in  substantial  numbers,  the 
Bkcrchant  marlae  is,  as  always.  Indispensable. 
Kven  when  we  are  not  engaged  In  conflict, 
there  is  seldom  a  time  when  we  do  not  have 
salMtantlal  numbers  of  American  troops  sta- 
tioned overseas  and  sizeable  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  commitments  to  fllL  The  conten- 
tion of  The  American  Legion  alwayi  has  been 
that  the  United  States  should  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  carry  out  Its  oommltments.  and  we 
think  that  feeling  U  In  line  with  Ideas  ex- 
pressed by  thai  administration  and  the  Presi- 
dent's caU  for  helf -sufficiency  in  energy. 

As  for  the  partnership  between  the  mili- 
tary and  the  merchant  marine  Industry,  as 
vital  as  it  Is,  It  would  seem  advantageous  that 
a  system  of  handling  military  cai^o  might  be 
developed  that  would  be  fair  both  to  the  In- 
dustry and  to  the  military.  A  cargo  alloca- 
tions system  that  could  help  Insure  the 
health  and  strength  of  the  indiistry  in  time 
of  peace  would  also  insure  that  the  fourth 
arm  of  defense  would  be  strong  and  reliable 
in  time  of  crisis. 

I  think  The  American  Lregion  Is  as  well 
qualified  to  evaluate  the  need  for  a  strong 
merchant  marine  as  Just  about  any  organiza- 
tion other  than  thoee  of  you  who  are  directly 
connected  with  the  industry.  We  are  an  orga- 
nization of  a.7  million  men  and  women,  vet- 
erans of  America's  four  wars  of  the  twentieth 
century.  All  of  the  action  in  these  wars  was 
at  sea  or  on  foreign  territory.  Our  lifeline,  un- 
der peacetime  conditions  still  Is  the  merchant 
marine,  for  our  couqtry  relies  on  shipping  to 
bring  in  the  vast  supplies  of  materials  we 
naed  Just  to  keep  going. 

One  of  America's  most  Icnowledgeable  men 
as  far  as  aeapower  is  concerned  is  Admiral 
Brno  R.  Zumwalt,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
The  Admiral  recently  told  Defense  Depart- 
ment oOeials,  "The  Navy  has  a  greater  re- 
quirement for  merchant  ships  than  is  gen- 
erally rsallasd.  For  esample,  merchant  ships 
ai*  abaohitely  required  to  provide  the  biilk 
at  the  DOD  aealift  and  to  augment  our  am- 
phibious forces.  .  .  I  intend  to  express  my 
belief  In  the  need  for  a  strong,  viable  U.8.- 
flag  Merobaat  Marine  at  every  opportunity." 
When  you  have  mea  of  Admiral  Zumwalt's 
eallbar  in  your  oonwr.  you  have  a  vaitiad 


ally,  and  I'm  sure  there  are  many  others  in 
the  military  who  share  the  sentiments  he 
has  espressed. 

It  has  been  a  long,  hard  struggle  to  reach 
the  condition  we  are  savoring  today  as  we 
watch  a  new,  modern  mefchant  fleet  move 
from  the  drawing  board  to  the  shipyard  and 
now  onto  the  sea  lanes  of  tbe  world. 

One  step  la  this  process  la  that  all  Impor- 
tant move  from  tbe  drawing  board  to  the 
shipyard,  and  in  this  instaace  I  am  delighted 
to  note  that  tbe  bulk  of  work  Is  going  to 
Unltel  States  shipyards. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  a  National 
Commander  of  The  American  Legion  has 
spoken  to  this  group.  Bill  Oalbralth  was 
last,  but  it  was  In  September  of  1965  that 
then  National  Commander  L.  Eldon  James 
addressed  this  club.  He  noted  the  top  notch 
sclentmc  and  technical  skUls  that  are  re- 
quired by  the  shipbuilding  Industry  and  ex- 
pressed great  concern  that  we  would  lose 
those  skills  If  ovir  shlpyaids  were  not  kept 
busy  and  operative. 

I  have  noted  in  a  fairly  recent  speech  about 
the  Industry,  delivered  last  December,  I  be- 
lieve, that  new  ships  then  under  contract, 
plus  a  sizeable  number  being  converted  into 
container  liners,  would  provide  125.000  man- 
yeus  of  employment  to  workers  In  American 
shipyards  and  allied  Industries.  This  Is  a 
healthy  sign,  and  I'm  cottfldent  there  Is  a 
great  deal  yet  to  come. 

The  need  for  a  greater  degree  of  self- 
sufficiency,  while  highlighted  by  the  enwgy 
crisis,  goes  so  much  deeper  than  that  surface 
manifestation  when  you  contemplate  that 
frightening  list  of  essential  materials  for 
which  the  United  States  Is  dependent  on 
other  countries. 

There  simply  Is  no  other  method  of  trans- 
porting the  required  quantities  of  these  ma- 
terials across  vast  oceans  other  than  by  ship. 
We  of  The  American  Legion  believe  that 
greater  quantities  of  these  materials  should 
be  transported  by  American  Fisig  ship,  not 
only  as  a  matter  of  security,  but  as  a  very 
practical  economic  matter  of  helping  to  curb 
the  flow  of  American  dollars  out  of  this 
country. 

For  a  detailed  accounting  of  this  matter 
of  dependency  on  other  coiintrles  for  es- 
sential materials  I  would  refer  you  to  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February  18  of 
this  year,  pages  3225  through  3237,  where 
in  an  Item  entitled  "Beyond  tbe  Tip  of  the 
Iceberg"  there  is  spelled  out  in  considerable 
detail  the  problem  I'm  speaking  of. 

Here  is  a  piu^lal  listing,  just  for  the  record: 
Aluminum  and  Bauxite,  imported  from 
Jamaica,  Siulnam,  Austmlla  and  Oulnea, 
supply  about  87  percent  of  U.S.  manufac- 
turing requirements.  Antimony,  from  South 
Africa.  Mexico  and  Bolivia,  a  strategic  com- 
modity used  in  the  manufacture  of  am- 
munition, alloy  hardening  and  paint  manu- 
facture, finds  the  UJ8.  \i^ng  approximately 
40  percent  of  the  world's  supply  while  pro- 
viding only  about  15  percent  of  our  needs 
from  ovir  own  dejxwlts. 

Chromium,  imported  mainly  from  Russia, 
South  Africa,  Rhodesia  and  Turkey,  finds  the 
UjS.  using  approximately  28  percent  of  the 
world's  production,  and  none  has  been  mined 
in  the  United  States  slnoe  1962. 

Manganese,  an  essentUl  to  steel  manu- 
facturing, Is  Imported  from  Brazil  and  five 
African  nations,  and  the  United  States  has 
almost  no  domestic  reserres.  Tin  is  Import- 
ed from  Malajrala,  Thailand,  Bolivia,  Brazil 
and  Zaire,  and  the  United  States,  which 
consumes  almost  30  percent  of  the  non-com- 
munist world's  production,  has  reserves 
equivalent  to  our  requirements  for  a  period 
of  about  nine  months. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  materials  we 
require  from  outside  sources  and  we  haven't 
even   mentioned   oil   and  energy. 

Obviously,  we  are  confronted  with  a  crit- 
ical situation  with  regard  to  these  items 
for  which  we  are  dependent,   and  we  are 


doubly  Jeopardized  when  we  are  dependent 
on  foreign  flags  to  bring  these  much  needed 
materials  to  us. 

Yes,  we  seem  now  to  be  oh  the  right  track 
to  correct  the  deficiencies  a(nd  shortcomings 
of  our  merchant  marine  which  have  accumu- 
lated over  the  past  three  4ecades,  and  not 
a  moment  too  soon.  Even  with  stepped  up 
VS.  merchant  marine  ship  building  we  still 
lag  far  behind  certain  other  major  maritime 
nations  in  merchant  ship  construction — 
notably  the  Soviet  Union. 

Facts  and  figures  presented  to  the  last 
American  Legion  National  Convention  last 
August  revealed  how  rapidly  the  Russian 
merchant  marine  Is  growing  as  a  part  of 
the  Soviet  objective  to  rule  the  seas.  Rus- 
sia's use  of  its  merchant  marine  as  an  In- 
ternational political  weapon  is  a  very  real 
threat  to  our  own  position  among  tiie  less 
developed  nations  of  the  world. 

Although  oiur  merchant  marine  tonnage 
still  Is  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  Rus- 
sians, the  number  of  shlpi  they  have  still 
outnumber  ours  by  nearly  three  to  one.  Tbe 
total  number  of  UjB.  privately-owned  and 
govemment-ovmed  merchant  ships  is  about 
1,020,  while  the  latest  count  of  Russian 
merchant  ships  is  slightly  over  2,700. 

While  many  Russian  ships  are  smaller 
than  ours,  we  must  recognize  that  each  of 
these  vessels  carries  the  hAmmer-and-slckle 
flag  as  a  calling  card  to  open  a  nation's 
door  and  carry  on  subversive  practices  detri- 
mental to  our  ovm  cooperative  relationships 
with  these  smaller  nations. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  fleet  comparisons 
It  is  most  significant  to  note  that  63  percent 
of  tbe  overall  world  fieet  Is  lees  than  10  years 
old.  Japan  has  the  most  modem  fieet  with 
86  percent  of  its  vessels  lass  than  10  years 
old.  At  tbe  other  end  of  the  age  scale  comes 
the  United  States  with  some  60  percent  of 
our  fleet  more  than  a  qusrter  century  old, 
while  only  six  percent  of  the  total  world  fleet 
Is  tn  that  age  bracket. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  overall  merchant 
fieet  lias  been  known  as  the  "rusty  bucket 
brigade,"  even  though  we  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing between  96  and  98  percent  of  our  combat 
equipment  and  supplies  to  Vietnam. 

I  have  given  much  emphMis  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  VS.  merchant  marine  as  an  in- 
strument of  war  or  of  national  defense,  and 
most  assuredly  it  is  a  vital  arm  of  defense. 

There  was  a  time  in  American  history  when 
national  security  was  related  in  the  public 
mind  almost  exclusively  to  the  ability  to  de- 
fend the  nation  by  fcx'ce  cC  arms. 

Today  we  are  learning,  and  I  believe  the 
American  public  Is  leamhig  along  with  us, 
the  very  pointed  lesson  that  national  secu- 
rity is  Increasingly  related  to  the  ability  of 
the  nation  to  provide  for  its  energy  needs 
and  Its  other  strategic  materials  and  supplies. 
Every  American  is  feelinf  a  pinch  of  some 
kind  with  regard  to  som<  commodity,  the 
availability  of  which  may  at  one  time  have 
been  taken  for  granted.  Perhaps  this  era  of 
shortages,  inconveniences,  and  in  some  in- 
stances real  hardships,  is  a  blessing  In  dis- 
guise for  the  American  people.  We  are  learn- 
ing to  cope  with  problems  we  never  believed 
we  would  have.  I  am  confident  that  we  are  on 
the  right  track  toward  meeting  these  prob- 
lems head-on  by  rebuilding  and  refurbishing 
our  merchant  fleet  to  make  ouselves  more 
nearly  self-reliant  in  the  area  of  transporting 
needed  commodities  to  this  country. 

This  present  threat  to  our  national  se- 
curity undoubtedly  Is  a  pkrt  of  what  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  bad  In  mind  wben  he  threatened 
to  sink  us  economically  and  without  the  need 
for  armed  conflict. 

Thus,  the  Impact  of  the  American  Mer 
chant  Marine  on  our  daily  lives  becomes  in- 
creasingly apparent.  It  should  be  obvious  to 
all  by  this  time  that  the  merchant  marine 
is  not  only  «  stout  fourth  arm  of  defense 
in  time  of  war,  but  an  eqiially  vital  factor  in 
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the  defense  and  maintenance  of  our  economic 
strengtn  by  bringing  to  us  the  essential  ele- 
ments to  the  survival  and  prosperity  of  our 
country  and  our  own  dally  lives. 

The  American  Legion  salutes  the  VS.  Mer- 
chant Marine  in  Its  dual  role  as  an  essential 
element  of  our  national  security  and  a  vital 
arm  of  transport  In  jprovidlng  the  needs  for 
our  economic  survival.  The  American  Legion 
Is  In  your  corner,  and  we  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  generally  are  going  to  become 
more  and  more  favorably  inclined  toward  a 
strong  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  as  your  im- 
portance In  the  daily  lives  of  all  of  us  be- 
comes more  widely  known  and  better  under- 
stood. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Now,  before  I  relinquish  this  podium,  I 
would  ask  Mr.  Jasper  BsUcer,  President  of  the 
Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States  to  Join 
me  here  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Baker,  The  American  Legion  bp«  long 
shared  the  concern  of  the  Propeller  Club  of 
the  United  States  in  promoting  and  support- 
ing an  American  merchant  marine  adequate 
to  mest  the  requirements  of  the  national 
security  and  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
United  States. 

We  appreciate  the  forthright  manner  in 
which  you  have  pursued  your  total  objectives 
and  we  are  pr'>ud  of  the  cooperative  rela- 
tionship we  have  enjoyed  with  the  Propeller 
Club  as  we  have  sought  mutual  oblectlves 
for  the  good  of  these  great  United  States  of 
America. 

In  recognition  of  this  shared  effort  it  is 
my  personal  privilege  and  pleasure  to  pre- 
sent to  you  on  behalf  of  The  American  Le- 
gion this  plaque  which  Is  inscribed  as 
follows : 

The  American  Legion  commends  the  Pro- 
peller Club  of  the  United  States  for  its  out- 
standing and  continuing  contribution  to- 
ward a  strong,  modern  American  Merchant 
Marine  capable  of  meeting  our  nation's  eco- 
nomic and  defense  needs. 

Presented  this  19th  day  of  March,  1974, 
Mayflower  Hotel.  Washington,  D.C.,  and  at- 
tested by  our  National  Adjutant  BUI  Hauck 
and  signed  by  me  as  National  Commander. 

Mr.  Baker,  please  accept  this  with  our  b°st 
wishes  for  the  continuing  success  of  the 
Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States  as  you 
strive  to  fill  a  vital  national  need. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  9:30 
A.M.  TOMORROW  AND  FOR  VOTE 
ON  MINIMUM  WAGE  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that.  Instead  of  com- 
ing in  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow,  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight  it  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow 
morning.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
will  allow  us  approximately  1  hour  for 
the  three  special  orders  and  morning 
business. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time,  at  the  conclusion  of 
mornkig  business,  ur.til  11:30  a.m.,  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Orif- 
pin)  or  whomever  he  may  designate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  minority  leader,  it 
should  be. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Or  whomever  he  may  designate;  and 
that  the  vote  on  the  conference  report 
on  the  minimum  wage  occur  at  11 :  30  a.m. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  there  will  be  no  objection. 


but  I  wondered  whether,  at  that  time,  as 
I  am  for  the  report  as  I  am  the  ranking 
member,  it  would  be  imderstood  that  the 
minority  leader,  or  I,  or  anyone  desig- 
nated could  assign  time  to  anyone  in  op- 
position out  of  that  1  hour? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  sure  that  I  can 
speak  for  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  in  giving  the  Senator  that 
assurance. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  public  financing  of 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  ofBce,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  cam- 
paign financing  bill,  Charles  Warren  of 
my  office  may  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CAMPAIGN     REFORM     NOW 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  an  historic  opportunity  be- 
fore it  to  restore  confidence  in  our  pub- 
lib  institutions  and  public  leaders,  to 
reform  our  political  process,  and  to  re- 
invlgorate  political  life  in  America  on 
the  eve  of  our  Nation's  ticentennial 
commemorations.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
we  seize  this  opportunity  courageously 
and  imaginatively  by  passing  the  type  of 
comprehensive,  broad-based,  balanced 
reform  of  Federal  elections  campaigns 
that  is  embodied  in  the  pending  legisla- 
tion, S.  3044,  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  Amendments  of  1974. 

In  some  ways,  it  is  a  sad  commentary 
that  we  must  even  confront  the  necessity 
of  this  legislation  today.  By  this  I  refer 
not  only  to  the  sordid  realities  of  the 
Watergate  experience  which  has  so 
shaken  the  confidence  of  Americans  In 
their  political  institutions  and  leaders. 
I  also  refer  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
provisions  In  this  bill  before  us  have  al- 
ready been  passed  by  the  Senate,  only 
to  languish  and  wither  from  callous 
neglect.  Campaign  legislation  has  been 
bottled  up,  corked  and  cast  out  to  sea  to 
drift  until  it  sinks  forever  to  an  un- 
marked grave. 

Yet  these  are  the  circumstances  we 
face,  and  we  must  make  the  most  of 
them.  The  bill  before  us  attempts  to  do 
just  that.  It  combines  the  basic  features 
of  8.  372,  which  passed  the  Senate  last 
summer,  and  a  public  financing  amend- 
ment which  passed  the  Senate  in  De- 
cember. S.  372  includes  rest'  ns  on 
both  contributions  to  campaigi  d  ex- 
penditures by  campsdgns.  S.  37;  »  es- 
tablishes an  Independent  Electlc  r^oir.- 
misslon  to  oversee  and  enforce  thei    Fed- 


eral election  laws.  This  independent 
Commission  is  urgently  needed  to  Insure 
full,  fair,  and  expert  suparviiion  of  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation. 

The  amendment  on  public  financing 
which  received  majority  approval  by  the 
Senate  in  December  was  latsr  filibustered 
to  death  on  this  floor.  I  opposed  that  fili- 
buster because  of  the  urgent  need  for  the 
reforms  embodied  in  this  bill.  I  am  aware, 
however,  of  the  sincerity  of  some  of  my 
colleagues  who  wanted  more  time  to 
study  and  perfect  this  public  financing 
legislation.  I  am  hopeful  that  these  col- 
leagues will  now  come  forth  with  con- 
structive suggestions  on  how  to  improve 
the  bill  before  us. 

Proposals  to  finance  at  least  some  of 
the  costs  of  Federal  elections  campaigns 
from  public  funds  are  not  a  recent  devel- 
opment. Almost  70  years  ago.  President 
liieodore  Roosevelt  suggested  such  meas- 
ures in  his  state  of  the  Union  address  to 
the  Congress.  President  Roosevelt  stated: 

It  Is  well  to  provide  that  corporations  shall 
not  contribute  to  presidential  or  national 
campaigns  and  furthermore  to  provide  for 
tbe  publication  of  both  contributions  and 
expenditures.  There  Is.  however,  always  dan- 
ger In  laws  of  this  kind,  which  from  their 
very  nature  are  difficult  of  enforcement:  The 
danger  being  lest  they  be  obeyed  only  by  the 
honest,  and  disobeyed  by  tbe  luiscrupulous, 
so  as  to  act  only  as  a  penalty  upon  honest 
men.  There  Is  a  very  radical  measure  which 
would,  I  believe,  work  a  substantial  Improve- 
ment in  our  system  of  conducting  a  cam- 
paign. .  .  . 

This  proposed  "radical  measure"  which 
President  Roosevelt  endorsed,  was  pub- 
lic financing  of  major  campaigns. 

More  recently,  former  Ambassador  and 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who  was 
President  Nixon's  running  mate  in  1960. 
sponsored  specific  legislation  to  begin 
partial  public  financing.  In  his  recent 
book,  "The  Storm  Has  Many  Eyes,"  Am- 
bassador Lodge  explains  his  support  for 
this  legislation: 

The  talk  cf  an  'office  market'  and  of  put- 
ting high  executive  and  diplomatic  missions 
on  the  auction  block — all  this  breeding  of 
suspicion  and  cynicism — would  disappear 
overnight  If  the  primary  cause  of  the  evil 
were  obliterated  at  its  roots.  If  there  are  no 
bidders,  there  can  be  no  auction. 

Many  other  distinguished  Americans 
and  recent  Presidents  have  echoed  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  Ambassador  Lodge. 

Of  course,  today,  we  already  have  par- 
tial public  financing.  Americans  who 
make  political  contributions  are  entitled 
to  a  tax  credit  of  up  to  $25  for  their 
contributions,  or  a  tax  deduction  of  up 
to  $100.  This  reimbursement  Is  a  form 
of  public  financing  which  passed  the 
Congress  overwhelmingly  and  which  has 
been  heloful  in  encouraging  and  reward- 
ing smaU  contributions. 

In  addition,  there  is  in  operation  the 
"$1  tax  checkoff."  Under  this  provision 
of  the  1971  Revenue  Act,  each  taxpayer 
can  earmark  $1  of  his  tax  money  to  so 
to  a  special  fund  within  the  Treasury 
which  can  be  used  to  finance  tbe  general 
election  campaigns  of  candidates  for  the 
Presidency.  I  am  pleased  that  the  re- 
sponse to  this  measure  by  the  American 
taxpayer  this  year  has  been  such  that  It 
appears  that  there  will  be  a  sufficient 
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amount  In  this  special  fund  to  cover  the 
costs  of  the  general  election  campaign  of 
Presidential  candidates  In  oiir  bicenten- 
nial year.  I  believe  that  this  response  in- 
dicates that  the  American  people  are 
dedicated  to  ending  the  dominance  of 
big  money  and  secret  contributions  in 
political  campaigns. 

I  do  not  maintain,  of  course,  that  the 
bill  before  us  is  perfect  in  every  way.  It 
provides,  for  example,  for  virtually  100- 
percent  public  financing  in  general  elec- 
tion campaigns  for  Congress.  I  believe 
that  this  degree  of  public  support  is  un- 
necessary. The  goals  we  seek  could  be 
reached  by  supplying  a  moderate  amount 
of  public  funds,  and  permitting  candi- 
dates to  supplement  this  public  contribu- 
tion by  small  private  contrlbutiohs.  I  be- 
lieve our  goal  should  be  to  Insure  that  all 
serious  candidates  have  an  adequate 
amount  of  fimds,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  all  such  candidates  must  recdve  aU 
their  funds  from  public  sources. 

Despite  this  weakness,  and  others  more 
minor  in  nature.  I  believe  that  this  bill 
would  Inaugurate  such  vast  Improvement 
over  the  current  way  In  which  pcUtical 
campaigns  are  financed  and  conducted 
that  it  deserves  our  support,  nils  is  not 
to  say  that  changes  cannot  be  made,  m 
fact.  I  hope  that  some  amendments  will 
be  adopted  on  the  Senate  floor,  I  am  sure 
that  further  changes  will  be  made  by  the 
House,  if  it  ever  acts,  and  by  the  House- 
Senate  conference.  I  hope  that  these  will 
be  wise  changes. 

In  any  case,  however,  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  for  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress to  work  Its  will.  Every  one  of  us 
knows  the  realities  of  American  politics. 
Every  one  of  us  imows  the  fine  line — a 
line  so  fine  it  almost  appears  imagi- 
nary— which  all  candidates  are  forced 
to  tread.  And  every  one  of  us  knows  that 
we  can  enact  legidatlon  to  reform  cam- 
pcdgns. 

I«t  us  not,  therefore,  slash  away  at 
what  little  confidence  and  trust  the  pub- 
lic still  has  for  public  officials  and  the 
political  system  by  playing  games  with 
this  issue.  Two  great  American  tradi- 
tions are  at  stake.  Our  traditional  dedi- 
cation to  an  honest,  open  political  proc- 
ess responsive  to  the  true  values  and  be- 
liefs of  our  citizens.  And  our  traditional 
efforts  to  enlarge  the  political  arena,  and 
to  make  access  to  this  arena  more  equal. 
Hie  first  of  these  traditions  can  be  fur- 
thered by  the  type  of  provisions  con- 
tained in  8.  372  and  this  bill.  But  some 
modest,  partial  public  financing  is  re- 
quired to  further  both  of  these  noble 
heritages. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  long  urged  legislation  of  this  sort. 
I  supported  the  Campaign  Reform  Act 
of  1971  which  made  great  progress  in 
insuring  full  disclosure  of  political  con- 
tributions and  political  contributors.  I 
supported  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971  which 
Included  the  tax  checkoff  and  provisions 
for  tax  credits  and  deductions  for  small 
pcdttlcaL  contributions.  I  chaired,  in  De- 
cember 1972,  ad  hoc  congressional  hear- 
ings on  how  we  could  improve  our  politi- 
cal campaign  process.  Partly  as  a  result 
of  information  obtained  at  those  public 
hearings.  %  sponsored,  along  with  Sena- 
tor AoLAi  STBTSNBOjr  IQ.  legislation  last 


year  which  Included  many  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  before  us.  I  testified  in 
support  of  that  legislation  before  the  ap- 
propriate Senate  committees.  I  have 
spoken  on  this  subject  throughout  my 
State  of  Maryland  and  before  many 
groups  outside  Maryland.  I  have  become 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the  pub- 
lic wants  this  type  of  legislation,  and 
that  America  needs  it. 

I  shall,  accordingly,  support  this  bill, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 


TO  STRIKE  TITLE  V  OP  S.  3044,  THE 
PENDING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first. 
I  do  not  want  to  offer  an  amendment 
but  I  may  be  forced  to  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  title  V 
of  the  pending  bill  be  stricken.  The 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  ,  whose  committee  has  juris- 
diction of  the  subject  matter  of  title  V, 
Intends  to  give  the  hi^est  priority  to 
this  proposal  on  the  first  available  vehi- 
cle that  originates  in  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

Senator  Long  is  the  originator  of  the 
proposal  on  the  tax  checkoff  for  public 
financing.  The  action  I  am  proposing 
now  will  assure  proper  treatment  of  this 
measxire  In  the  House. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— and  I  do  not 
believe  I  will  object — but  could  we  have 
a  short  quorum  call? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Surely. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rdl. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  orderefl. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President  under 
my  reservation,  I  want  to  indicate  that 
when  the  unanimous-consent  request 
was  made  the  other  day  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  I  objected  not 
particularly  because  I  pensonally  opposed 
the  request,  because  I  certainly  think 
that  title  V  does  appropriately  belong 
In  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, but  because  there  had  not  been 
opportunity  for  those  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  know  that  that  important  step 
with  respect  to  the  legislation  was  going 
to  be  taken  and  that  it  would  be  taken 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Now  there  has  been  notice,  and  those 
on  our  side  who  have  or  might  have  an 
interest  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
register  that  interest.  Thf  re  has  been  no 
indication  of  opposition  and,  xmder  those 
circumstances,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 
The  Chair  hears   none,   and   it   is  so 

ordered.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished acting  Republican  leader. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 


Mr.  President,  just  to  make  sure,  in  con- 
nection with  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest I  made  relative  to  striking  title  V, 
I  ask  unianimous  consent  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
all  amendments  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection therewith,  I  wae  going  to  ask 
that  the  amendments  at  the  desk  to  title 
V  also  be  referred. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  amendments 
thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  observes  that  part  of  a  bill  can- 
not be  referred,  but  it  could  be  reduced 
to  a  separate  bill  and  then  referred. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  undertake 
that  responsibility,  on  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  and 
Introduce  a  bill,  which  will,  therefore, 
negate  a  request  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  at  this  time. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOB  JUDICIARY 
COMMITTEE  TO  FILK  ITS  REPORT 
ON  S.  354  BY  MTONIGHT  TONIGHT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  authorized  to  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  its  report  on 
S.  354. 

The  PRESIDING  OFHCER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  .  The  Chslr,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  in  accordtnce  with  Pub- 
lic Law  93-179.  appoints  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montota)  and 
the  Senator  frcMn  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  to  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Board. 


SENATOR  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR. 
ON  DETENTE 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Harry  P. 
Byrd,  Jr.,  recently  made  an  excellent 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  con- 
cerning the  policy  of  detente. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  four  excellent  editorials  In  newspapers 
regarding  this  speech.  Senator  Byrd  Is 
one  of  the  outstsmding  Members  of  this 
body  and  his  position  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Finance  Committee  has  given 
him  an  excellent  perspective  of  both  the 
national  security  and  the  flmanclal  dan- 
gers of  detente. 

Senator  Byrd's  warning  to  our  Nation 
should  be  read  by  each  of  us  in  this  body, 
and  the  well  written  editorials  bring  due 
attention  to  his  well  made  points. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  editorials  be 
printed  in  the  Record: 

Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  Friday, 
March  15,  1974;  The  News,  Thursday, 
March  14,  1974;  Staunton,  Va.,  News- 
Leader,  Sunday,  March  17,  1974;  and 
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New  York  Dally  News,  Monday,  March 
18.  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Against  Oivxu^wats 

The  policy  of  detente— or  relaxation  of 
tensions — with  the  Soviet  Union  Is  generally 
regarded  as  a  signal  accomplishment  of  a 
Nixon  administration  whose  forte  Is  foreign 
affairs.  Yet.  as  U3.  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr. 
noted  in  a  major  Senate  speech  Vt^ednesday, 
detente  is  looking  more  and  more  like  a 
gltfe-and-take  proposition:  we  give  and  the 
Sonets  take. 

In  an  astute  uid  comprehensive  analysis. 
Senator  Byrd  said  that  "while  the  Russian 
leaders  have  signed  agreements  with  the 
United  States,  we  must  remember  they  have 
received  far  more  than  they  have  given.  This 
Is  true  both  In  trade  and  in  arms." 

As  evidence  that  the  Soviets  operat*  on 
the  principle  that  It  is  more  blessed  to 
receive  than  to  give,  the  Virginia  senaj^or 
discussed  three  American-Soviet  agreements 
signed  in  1072  in  which  the  United  States 
now  appears  to  have  gotten  the  short  end  of 
the  stick: 

(1)  The  grain  deal.  Not  only  did  Wash- 
ington sell  Moscow  wheat  at  cheap  prices 
to  baU  the  Soviets  out  of  a  serious  crop 
faUure.  but  It  provided  a  $300  million  sub- 
sidy to  sweeten  the  deal  for  the  Communists. 
So  the  Russians  bought  our  wheat  with  our 
money  and  now  they  have  a  comfortable 
surplus  while  Americans  confront  rising 
prices  and  a  possible  shortage  of  bakery  prod- 
ucts. American  aid  on  the  food  front  also 
made  it  easier  for  the  Russians  to  spend 
more  on  the  weapons  front. 

(2)  The  Lend-Lease  settlement.  The  Nlzon 
administration  agreed  to  let  Russia  settle 
Its  remaining  $2.6  bUllon  world  War  n  debt 
to  this  nation  for  $722  million — or  28  cents 
on  the  dollar.  But  the  Soviets  slylv  secured 
a  proviso  that  $674  mUIion  would  not  be 
repaid  unless  they  were  granted  most- 
favored -nation  trading  status  with  tills  na- 
tion— In  other  words.  If  American  ta.Tpayers 
give  the  Soviets  special  trade  privileges,  the 
Soviets  wUl  pay  their  debt — or  a  small  oart 
of  their  debt — to  American  taxpayers.  Since 
a  malority  of  Congress  now  appears  to  be 
opDosed  to  giving  Moscow  mo«<t-favore'l- 
natlon  treatment,  the  Soviets  may  be  obli- 
gated to  repay  only  $48  million  of  a  $2.6 
billion  debt. 

(3)  The  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks. 
SALT-I  permitted  the  Russians  numerical 
suuerlorlty  In  land -bared  intercontinental 
missiles,  submarine-launched  missiles,  and 
ml«slle-carrylng  submarines.  The  X3S.  ace 
in  the  hole  was  suopcsed  to  be  technoloelcal 
Buoerlorlty.  But  the  Soviets  are  now  fever- 
ishly develoning  new  sophisticated  weaoons, 
including  long-range  mloslles  capable  of 
carrying  multlole  lndeT>endentlv-tareeted 
warheads.  With  Its  technological  edge  rapldlv 
being  whittled  awav,  the  TJS.  could  find 
itself  in  a  clearly  inferior  strategic  position 
vls-a-vls  the  So-^et  Union,  and  su-h  a  re«"lt 
could  greatly  aid  the  unending  Communist 
ob'ectlve  of  gaining  worldwide  dominion. 

The  much-pubiiclzed  plight  of  exiled  Rus- 
sian novUst  Aleksandr  Solzhenltsvn  should 
have  reminded  Amerlcann  of  the  basic  nature 
of  the  regime  with  which  oxir  government 
Is  dealing.  But  shameful  thoueh  it  was,  the 
Solzhenltsvn  afTalr  Is  not  In  Itself  a  loelcal 
point  of  denarture  for  an  un-or-down  deci- 
sion on  detente.  Aereements  and  commerce 
with  Rus<la  must  be  judired  as  to  whether 
this  nation's  welfare  <s  oromoted  at  lea«t  as 
much  as  the  Kremlin's.  As  Senator  Byrd 
points  out,  there  is  good  reason  to  doubt 
that  at  present  there  is  such  a  two-sided 
flow  of  benefits  from  detente. 

All  of  which  is  not  to  suggest  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Secretary  Kissinger  ought 
here  and  now  to  declare  an  end  to  detente. 
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But  It  Is  high  time  that  some  advantages 
for  this  country  were  obtained  from  deals 
with  the  Soviets.  A  good  place  for  our  nego- 
tiators to  start  and  for  the  Soviets  to  demon- 
strate their  sincerity  would  be  for  8ALT-II. 
now  underway,  to  eliminate  Soviet  numerical 
superiority  In  mlssUes  In  favor  of  equaUty 
between  the  two  superpowers. 

The  Heabt  or  Haxst  Btsd 

Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.  is  one  of  the 
ablest  and  hardest  working  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  does  his  homework. 
He  studies  the  issues,  accumulates  the  in- 
formation, weighs  the  evidence  pro  and  con. 
As  a  result,  when  he  addresses  himself  to 
an  issue,  he  does  not  speak  lightly  and  his 
colleagues  know  it.  They  have  come  to  rec- 
ognize iUm  as  one  of  the  leading  voices  of 
moderation  in  the  Senate. 

On  Wednesday,  Senator  Byrd  took  the  floor 
to  speak  on  the  subject  of  "detente"  and 
United  States  defense.  He  subtitled  It  "an 
analysis."  It  was  exactly  that,  a  thorough, 
documented  study  of  tills  most  vital  sub- 
ject. In  solemn,  measured  words  directed  at 
the  conscience  and  the  reason  of  the  Sen- 
ate ISx.  Byrd  placed  the  subject  in  historical 
perspective  and  warned  of  the  disastrous 
consequences  to  the  American  people  if  the 
nation,  and  the  Congress  do  not  face  up  to 
the  grim  truth  about  "detente"  and  the  as- 
pirations of  the  Communist  rulers. 

It  was  one  of  Senator  Byrd's  greatest  con- 
tributions as  a  public  servant  and  one  of  the 
great  speeches  of  the  Senate — reasoned, 
analytical,  ringing  with  conviction  but  de- 
void of  extremlsms.  a  80t>er  call  to  sense 
and  duty  in  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
and  the  spiritual  and  physical  liberation 
which  it  alone  can  defend. 

If  the  Senate  does  not  pay  heed  to  what 
this  man  said,  the  American  people  are  go- 
ing to  pay  a  hell  of  a  price  in  blood  and  de- 
struction one  of  thece  grim  days  because 
war.  nuclear  or  otherwise,  is  not  unthinkable 
to  the  Communists. 

We  could  not  print  all  of  the  speech  on 
this  page — It  was  that  thorough.  But  we 
have  printed  tbo^e  excerpts  which  serve  to 
convey  Its  sen^e.  We  have  done  this  liecause 
what  Mr.  Byrd  had  to  say  should  be  heard 
by  all  Americans.  He  was  discussing  what 
mu°t  be  done  to  keep  us  alive  and  free.  No 
more,  no  less. 

Read  what  he  had  to  say.  It  is  worth  your 
time.  There  is  nothing  you  need  to  under- 
stand half  so  well  for  it  is  the  fotmdation 
of  your  freedom. 

A   POWERFTTL   WaKVING   OK  DilENTE 

There  have  been  warnings  from  various 
source"  to  beware  of  the  supposed  rt^teite 
with  Russia.  Another  one  was  sounded  last 
Wednesday  on  the  floor  of  the  UjS.  Senate. 
It  was  by  Virginia's  senior  Sen.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.  It  was  what  Is  termed  a  "full  <<res<?" 
speech,  and  was  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
economic,  technological,  food,  monetary,  and 
indirect  military  assistance  this  country  la 
providing  the  Commuoist  nation,  and  the 
paucity  of  Its  reciprocity. 

Sen.  Byrd  also  covered  the  deterioration 
of  our  mUltary  strength  under  the  influences 
of  d^tcte,  Isolatlorlst  attitudes  In  Congress, 
and  U£.  efforts  to  promote  peace  In  the 
world  through  international  conferences 
and  agreements. 

These  short  paragraphs  from  Sen.  Byrd's 
astute  review  constitute  bases  for  his  warn- 
ing which  cannot  be  pushed  under  the  rug: 

"Today  the  free  world  Is  lieset  by  troubles 
with  weakness  and  disorder  apparent  both 
between  nations  and  within  nations. 

"Inflation  is  widespread  and  Increasing 
with  no  end  in  sight. 

"Militant  forces  within  nations  demand 
and  get  prerogatives  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation  and  other  groups  within  the  nation. 

"By  contrast  In  the  Soviet  Union  there 


are  no  powerful  militant  organizations: 
there  Is  little  inflation  although  productivity 
is  low;  there  are  no  strikes  or  work  stop- 
pages, only  Inefficiencies:  their  shortages  are 
not  severe  and  a  possible  food  shortage  was 
averted,  thanks  to  the  wlUing  co-operation 
of  the  United  Stetes. 

"Russia,  as  I  see  It,  Is  playing  a  shrewd 
game. 

"The  Soviets  have  come  to  realize  that  In 
order  to  reach  their  goals  they  must  utilize 
aU  the  fundamental  elements  of  national 
power:  political  power,  economic  power,  and 
military  power." 

Sen.  Byrd  quoted  Russian  Chairman  Brezh- 
nev to  show  the  Soviet's  hypocrisy  as  to 
detente.  The  goal  of  the  Communl«t  dl-- 
tatorship  Is  worldwide  domination,  he  told 
the  Senate.  "If  we  forget  that  fact,  we  Im- 
peril ourselves  ...  It  Is  the  fixed  star  in 
the  Soviet  firmament. 

"Chairman  Breztmev  made  this  clear  in 
June,  1972,  when  he  said,  'Detente  in  no 
way  Implies  the  posslbUlty  of  relaxing  the 
ideological  struggle.  On  the  contrary,  we 
must  be  prepared  for  this  struggle  to  be  In- 
tensified and  become  an  ever  sharper  form 
of  the  confrontation  between  the  two 
systems.' 

"The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  ac- 
cept a  'detente'  which  leaves  ooen  the  way 
for  elobal  domination  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

"The  danper  of  detente  is  that  It  tends  to 
lull  the  United  States  into  a  false  aense  of 
security." 

Because  the  United  States  has  l>een  suf- 
fering so  many  internal  troubles,  went 
through  the  trauma  of  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  then  the  uplifting  encouragement 
from  President  Nixon's  opening  of  doors  to 
both  of  the  two  great  Communist  powers, 
there  has  been  almost  national  blindness 
to  the  fact  that  the  perils  of  Communist 
deceit  and  aggressive  designs  continue  to 
exist.  Wide  open  eyes,  understanding  of  those 
perils,  and  rebuilding  of  our  mlUtary 
strength  are  vital  concomitants  of  our  par- 
ticipation In  detente. 

Sen.  Byrd  summed  It  up  this  way: 

"T*t  there  be  d6tente. 

"But  let  It  be  based  on  reality— on  a  rec- 
ognition of  Russian  ambitions  and  might, 
and  the  need  for  American  strength — and 
not  on  wishes  and  unilateral  concessions. 

"Weakness  never  has  been  a  basis  for 
peace. 

"We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  dollars  spent  for  American  defense  are 
an  Investment  in  world  peace  and  stability, 
and  that  world  peace  and  stabUlty. 
In  turn,  are  Important  to  our  own  freedom 
and  prosperity." 

The  Senator's  address  was  a  timely  and 
brilliant  one.  It  sho\ild  not  be  blindly 
ignored  by  his  coUeaeues.  the  House,  tlie 
Executive  Branch,  or  the  people. 

A  TlMELT    WARNINO 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  plavlng  the  United 
States  for  a  sucker,  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr. 
(Ind-Va.)  told  the  Senate  last  week.  Soviet 
party  boss  Brezhnev,  said  Byrd,  Is  using  de- 
tente to  get  long-term  credits,  technology 
and  sweet  trade  deals. 

At  the  same  time,  he  has  been  encouraging 
the  Arab  cU  boycott,  jamming  our  radio  pro- 
grams behKd  the  Iron  Curtain  and  speeding 
a  massive  arms  buildup. 

Byrd  was  joi'^ed  by  Sen.  James  Buckley 
(C-R-N  Y  )  In  noting  that  it  is  okay  to  bar- 
gain with  the  Soviets  as  long  as  w^  dont  lo»e 
our  s^ilrts.  Already  we've  l>een  taken  to  the 
cleaners  In  the  costly  wheat  sale,  the  tiny 
World  War  n  debt  settlement,  and  the  arms 
limitation  talks. 

Breyhnev's  1974  tactics  are  Identical  to  Nlc- 
olal  Lenin's  In  the  ■20's.  Pacing  national  star- 
vation. Lenin  set  the  captive  peasants  free, 
temporarily,  to  produce  the  food  needed  to 
stave  off  rebellion.  Brezh's  UJS.  wheat  ploy  is 
cut  from  the  same  cloth. 
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Lenin  Invented  the  book-burning  censor- 
ship that  ts  used  today  to  send  political 
dissidents  to  prison,  asylum  and  exile.  He 
used  force  (against  Poland)  just  as  ruthlessly 
as  Breshnev  did  In  Czechoslovakia.  Neither 
of  them  ever  abandoned  the  main  aim  of 
world  Communist  domination. 

Lenin  once  said  that  capitalists  would  sell 
the  Communist  the  rope  with  which  the  Reds 
would  hang  them.  That's  Just  the  kind  of 
deal  the  Soviets  are  trying  to  pull  off  now. 
We  would  be  fools  to  fall  for  It  again. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1974 

Tab  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  public  financing  of 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Information  of  the  Senate,  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  an 
amendment  that  he  is  ready  to  offer  and 
on  which  he  is  willing  to  agree  t«  a  very 
short  time  limit.  If  that  is  so,  as  socni  as 
he  returns  to  the  Chamber,  we  will  try 
to  have  the  amendment  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  try  to  get  a  20-mlnute  time 
limitation  and  have  another  vote  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, \^  able  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BncxLXT)  gave  an  exclusive  inter- 
view to  the  magazine  Human  Events 
in  connection  with  the  pending  measure, 
8.  3044.  Senator  Bvckley  has  made  an 
in-depth  study  of  this  measure,  and  the 
questions  and  answers  In  this  article  are 
very  illuminating. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  interview  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Ja  iMns  Bucklet  on  Campaign 

RXFOXM 

(The  Senate  Is  scheduled  to  take  up 
campaign  reform  legislation  this  week.  The 
bill  under  conslderaton — S  3(}44 — Includes, 
among  many  changes,  a  proposal  for  public 
financing  of  campaigns.  Sen.  Buckley  (C- 
R.-N.T.)  has  made  an  In-depth  study  of  the 
entire  measure  and  In  the  following  exclusive 
Interview  discusses  the  numerous  practical 
and  constitutional  objections  to  the  bill.) 

Q.  President  Nixon  recently  made  a  rather 
lengthy  statement  on  campslgn  reform.  What 
was  your  reaction  to  his  propocals? 

A.  There  were  too  many  proposals  Included 
In  this  package  to  allow  me  to  give  you  any- 
thing even  approaching  a  definitive  answer 
here,  but  I  will  say  that  I  find  myself  In  gen- 
eral agreement  with  the  thrust  of  his  pro- 
posals— eapedaUy  as  compared  with  those 
Included  In  8  3044.  the  bill  recently  reported 
out  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

The  President's  propoeals  seem  designed  to 
deal  with  the  problems  In  our  present  system, 
while  the  Senate  bill  we  will  have  before 
us  shortly  would  scr^  that  system.  I  would 
be  among  the  first  to  admit  that  our  present 
system  of  selecting  candidates  and  financing 
campaigns  needs  reform,  but  I  am  not  at  all 
convinced  that  we  should  abandon  it  for  a 
scheme  that  would  diminish  citizen  partici- 
pation In  politics  and.  In  all  probability, 
would  create  more  problems  than  It  would 
aolve. 


Q.  S.  3044  Is  the  bUl  that  Includes  public 
financing  of  presidential,  Senate  and  House 
campaigns.  Isn't  It? 

A.  That's  right.  The  bill  that  we  will  soon 
debate  Includes  provisions  that  would  allow 
candidates  for  any  federal  office  to  draw  on 
tax  funds  to  finance  their  campaigns.  This 
system  would  replace  the  essentially  private 
system  now  in  effect  and  would  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  some  S858  million  every 
four  years. 

More  Importantly,  howorver,  this  scheme 
presents  us  with  grave  constitutional  and 
practical  questions  that  I  hope  will  be  fully 
debated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  before 
we  vote. 

Q.  Why  do  you  object  so  strongly  to  public 
financing? 

A.  I  object  because  I  am  convinced  that 
such  drastic  measiires  are  needed  to  clear 
up  the  problems  we  confront,  because  I  sus- 
pect that  the  proposals  as  drawn  are  uncon- 
stitutional and  because  If  Implemented  they 
would  alter  the  political  landscape  of  this 
country  In  a  way  that  many  don't  even  sus- 
pect and  very  few  would  support. 

Those  In  and  out  of  Confess  who  advocate  .^ 
public  financing  are  selling  it  as  a  cure-all 
for  our  national  and  political  Ills.  For  exEim- 
pie.  Sen.  Kennedy  recently  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  "most,  and  probably  all,  of  the 
serious  problems  facing  this  country  today 
have  their  roots  In  the  way  we  finance  polit- 
ical campaigns. . . ." 

This  statement  reminds  one  of  the  hyp>er- 
bole  associated  with  tha  selling  of  New 
Frontier  and  Great  Society  programs  in  the 
'60s.  The  American  people  were  asked  then 
to  accept  expensive  and  untried  programs  as 
panacess  for  all  ovir  Ills. 

Those  programs  didn't  work.  They  were 
oversold,  vastly  more  expensive  than  anyone 
anticipated,  and  left  us  with  more  problems 
than  they  solved.  Public  financing  is  a  Great 
Society  approach  to  another  problem  of  pub- 
lic concern  and  like  other  solutions  based 
on  the  theory  that  federal  dollars  will  solve 
everything  should  be  rejected. 

Q.  In  what  ways  wovild  public  financing 
"alter  the  political  landsoape"? 

A.  In  several  very  Important  If  not  totally 
predictable  ways. 

First,  under  our  present  system  potential 
camdldates  must  essentially  compete  for  pri- 
vate support,  and  to  attract  that  support 
they  have  to  address  themeelves  to  issues  of 
major  importance  to  the  people  who  will  be 
contributing  to  their  campaigns  and  voting 
for  them  on  election  day.  Public  financing 
might  allow  candidates  to  Ignore  these  issues, 
fuzz  their  stands  and  run  campaigns  In 
which  Intelligent  debate  on  Important  mat- 
ters Is  subordinated  to  a  "Madison  Avenue" 
approach  to  the  voters. 

Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  examples.  Dxir- 
Ing  the  course  of  the  1972  campaign.  It  Is 
reported  that  Sen.  McQovern  was  forced  by 
the  need  for  campaign  money  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  his  support  of  a  Viet- 
nam pullout  than  his  political  advisers 
thought  wise.  They  felt  that  he  shoiUd  have 
downplayed  the  l?sue  and  concentrated  on 
others  that  might  be  better  received  by  the 
electorate. 

I  don't  doubt  for  a  minute  that  the  sena- 
tor's emphasis  on  his  Vietnam  position  hurt 
him,  but  I  wonder  If  we  really  want  to  move 
toward  a  system  that  would  allow  a  candi- 
date to  avoid  such  Issues  or  gloss  over  posi- 
tions of  concern  to  mlllloas  of  Americans. 

The  need  to  court  the  support  of  other 
groups  creates  similar  problems.  Those  who 
believe  that  we  should  maintain  a  friendly 
stance  toward  Israel,  for  eocample,  as  well  as 
those  who  think  a  candidate  should  support 
union  positions  on  a  whole  spectrum  of  Issues 
want  to  know  where  a  candidate  stands  be- 
fore they  give  him  their  vocal  and  financial 
support.  The  need  to  compete  for  campaign 
dollars   forces  candidates  to  address  many 


issues  and  I  consider  this  vital  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  sound  democratic  system. 

Second,  millions  of  Americana  now  con- 
tribute voluntarily  to  federal,  state  and  local 
political  campaigns.  These  people  see  their 
decision  to  contribute  to  pne  campaign  or 
another  as  a  means  of  potttlcal  expression. 
Public  financing  of  federal  general  election 
cami>aigns  would  deprive  people  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  and  to  express  their 
strongly  held  opinions. 

They  would  still  be  contributing,  of  course, 
since  the  Senate  proposal  wUl  cost  them 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  tax  money. 
But  their  participation  would  be  compiilsory 
and  would  Involve  the  use  of  their  money 
to  support  candidates  and  positions  they  find 
morally  and  political  reprehensible. 

Third,  the  proposal  reported  out  of  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee,  like  similar  pro- 
posals advanced  in  the  past,  combines  public 
financing  with  strict  limits  on  expenditures. 
These  limits  must,  on  the  wbole,  work  to  the 
benefits  of  Incumbents,  since  they  are  lower 
than  the  amount  that  a  Challenger  might 
have  to  spend  presently  In  %  hotly  contested 
race  If  he  wants  to  overcome  the  advantages 
of  his  opponent's  Incumbency. 

Fourth,  the  various  schemes  devised  to 
distribute  federal  dollars  among  various  can- 
didates and  between  the  parties  has  to  affect 
power  relationships  that  n«w  exist.  Thus,  If 
you  give  money  directly  to  the  candidate  you 
further  weaken  the  party  system.  If  you  give 
the  money  to  the  national  party,  you 
strengthen  the  national  party  organization 
relative  to  the  state  parties.  If  you  aren't 
extremely  careful  you  will  freeze  out  or  lock 
in  minor  parties.  These  are  real  problems 
with  significant  policy  consequences  that 
those  who  drew  up  the  various  public  fi- 
nancing propoeals  tended  to  Ignore. 

Public  financing  will  have  two  significant 
effects  on  third  parties,  neither  desirable.  In 
the  first  place.  It  will  dlserlmtnate  against 
genuine  national  third-party  movements 
(such  as  that  of  George  Wallace  In  1968) 
because  such  parties  havent  had  the  chance 
to  establish  a  voting  record  of  the  kind  re- 
quired to  qualify  for  financing. 

On  the  other  hand,  onee  a  third  party 
qualifies  for  future  federal  financing,  a  vested 
interest  arises  In  keening  it  alive — even  If 
the  George  Wallace  who  gave  it  Its  sole  rea- 
son for  existence  should  Wove  on.  Thus  we 
run  the  risk  of  financing  a  nroliferatlon  of 
parties  that  could  destroy  the  stability  we 
have  historically  enjoyed  tflirough  our  two- 
party  svstem. 

Q.  Tou  say  public  financing  raises  grave 
constitutional  Questions.  A»  you  saying  that 
these  plans  might  be  strttck  down  in  the 
courts? 

A.  It  is  obviously  rather  difficult  to  say  In 
advance  Just  how  the  courts  might  decide 
when  we  dont  know  how  the  caw  will  be 
brought  before  them,  but  I  do  thlnx  there 
Is  a  real  ooeslblllty  that  subsidies,  expendi- 
ture limitations  and  contribution  ceilings 
could  all  be  found  tmconstltutlonal. 

All  of  these  proposals  raine  1st  Amendment 
questions  since  they  all  either  ban,  limit  or 
direct  a  citizen's  right  of  tree  speech. 

In  this  light  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
a  three- Judge  panel  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  already  found  portions  of  the  1071 
act  unconstitutional. 

The  1971  Act  prohibits*  the  media  from 
charging  for  political  advertising  unless  the 
candidate  certifies  that  the  charge  will  not 
cause  his  spending  to  exceed  the  limits  Im- 
posed by  the  law.  This  ha4  the  effect  of  re- 
stricting the  freedom  bo^  of  Individuals 
wishing  to  buy  ads  and  of  newspapers  and 
other  media  that  might  carry  them  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  D.C.  c«urt,  violated  the 
1st  Amendment. 

Q.  But  Senator,  according  to  the  report 
prepared  by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  on 
8.  3044.  It  is  clsOmed  thait  these  questions 
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were  examined  and  that  the  committee  was 
satisfied  that  objections  Involving  the  effect 
of  the  legislation  on  existing  political  ar- 
rangements were  without  real  functions. 

A.  I  can  only  say  that  I  must  respectfully 
disagree  with  my  coUeagues  on  the  Rules 
Committee.  The  committee  report  discusses 
a  number  of  compromises  worked  out  in  the 
process  of  drawing  up  S.  3044,  but  I  don't 
think  these  compromises  do  very  much  to 
answer  the  objections  I  have  raised. 

The  ethical,  constitutional  and  practical 
questions  remain. 

The  fact  is  that  the  ultimate  Impact  of  a 
proposal  of  this  kind  on  our  present  party 
structure  cannot  be  accurately  predicted. 
S.  3044  may  either  strengthen  parties  because 
of  the  crucial  control  the  party  receives  over 
what  the  committee  calls  the  "marginal  In- 
crement" of  campaign  contributions,  or  it 
may  fiui^er  weaken  the  parties  because  the 
government  subsidy  Is  almost  assured  to  the 
candidate,  thereby  relieving  him  of  substan- 
tial reliance  on  the  "insiirance"  the  party 
treasury  provides.  One  can't  be  sure  and  that 
alone  should  lead  one  to  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  supporting  the  bUl  as  drawn. 

As  for  third  parties,  the  effect  of  the  bill 
IB  equally  unclear.  It  does  avoid  basing  sup- 
port for  third  parties  simply  on  performance 
m  the  last  election  and  thus  "perpetuating" 
parties  that  are  no  longer  viable.  But  the 
proposal  does  not  deal,  for  Instance,  with 
the  possibility  of  a  split  in  one  of  the  two 
major  parties — ^where  two  at  more  groups 
claim  the  mantle  of  the  old  party. 

Q.  Senator  Buckley,  advocates  of  public  fi- 
nancing of  federal  election  campaigns  claim 
that  political  campaigning  In  America  is 
such  an  exjienslve  proposition  that  only  the 
very  wealthy  and  those  beholden  to  special 
Interests  can  really  afford  to  run  for  ofllce. 
Do  you  agree  with  this  claim? 
A.  No,  I  do  not. 

First,  It  Is  erroneous  to  charge  that  we 
spend  an  exorbitant  amount  on  political  cam- 
paigns in  this  country.  In  relative  terms  we 
spend  far  less  on  our  campaigns  than  Is  spent 
by  other  democracies  and,  frankly.  I  think  we 
get  more  for  our  money. 

Thus,  while  we  spent  approximately  tl.l2 
per  vote  In  all  our  1968  campaigns,  the  last 
year  for  which  we  have  comparative  figures, 
Israel  was  spending  more  than  $21  per  vote. 
An  Index  of  comparative  cost  of  1968  reveals 
that  political  expenditures  in  democratic 
countries  vary  widely  from  27  cents  In  Aus- 
tralia to  the  far  greater  amount  spent  in 
Israel.  This  index  shows  the  VS.  near  the 
bottom  in  per  vote  expenditures  along  with 
such  countries  tis  India  and  Japan. 

Second,  I  think  we  should  make  It  clear 
that  the  evidence  suggests  that  most  con- 
tributors— ^large  as  vrell  as  small — give  money 
to  candidates  because  they  suoport  the  can- 
didate's beliefs,  not  because  they  are  out  to 
buv  themselves  a  coneressman,  a  governor  or 
a  President.  Many  of  those  advocating  federal 
financing  forget  this  in  their  desire  to  con- 
demn private  campaign  funding  as  an  evil 
that  must  be  abolished. 

Anyone  who  has  run  for  public  office  real- 
izes that  most  of  those  who  give  to  a  cam- 
paign are  honest  publlc-solrlted  people  who 
simply  want  to  see  a  candidate  they  support 
elected  because  they  believe  the  country  will 
benefit  from  his  point  of  view.  To  suggest 
otherwise  Impresses  me  as  Insulting  to  those 
who  seek  elective  office  and  to  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  contribute  to  their  cam- 
paigns. 

I  don't  mean  to  Imply  that  there  arent 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  There  are  dishonest 
people  In  politics  as  there  are  In  other  pro- 
fessions, but  they  certainly  don't  dominate 
the  profession. 

Q.  But  doesn't  the  wealthy  candidate  have 

a  real  advantage  under  our  current  system? 

A.  Oh,  he  has  an  advantage  all  right,  but 

I'm  not  sure  It's  as  great  as  some  people 

would  have  us  believe. 


I  say  this  because  I  am  convinced  that 
given  adequate  time  a  viable  candidate  will 
be  able  to  attract  the  financial  8i.pp<Hii 
he  needs  to  get  his  campaign  off  the  groimd 
and  thereby  overcome  the  Initial  advantage 
of  a  personally  wealthy  opponent.  And  I  am 
also  convinced  that  a  candidate  who  doesn't 
appeal  to  the  average  voter  won't  get  very 
far  regardless  of  how  much  money  he  throws 
Into  his  own  campaign. 

My  own  campaign  for  the  Senate  back  In 
1970  Illustrates  this  point  rather  clearly.  I 
was  running  that  year  as  the  candidate  of 
a  minor  party  agaliust  a  man  who  was  willing 
and  able  to  Invest  more  than  %2  million  of 
his  family's  money  In  a  campaign  in  which  he 
began  as  the  favorite. 

I  couldnt  possibly  match  him  personally, 
but  I  was  able  to  attract  the  support  of  more 
than  40,000  citizens  who  agreed  with  my  posi- 
tions on  the  issues.  We  still  weren't  able  to 
match  my  opponent  dollar  for  dollar — he 
spent  twice  as  much  as  we  did — but  we  raised 
enough  to  run  a  creditable  campaign,  and 
we  did  manage  to  beat  him  at  the  polls. 

At  the  national  level  It  la  Just  as  difficult 
to  say  that  money  Is  the  determining  factor 
and  the  evidence  certainly  suggests  that  per* 
sonal  wealth  won't  get  a  man  to  the  White 
Hovise.  If  It  were  the  case  that  the  richest 
man  always  comes  out  on  top,  BockefeUer 
would  have  triumphed  over  Ooldwater  in 
1964,  Taft  over  Elsenhower  in  1962  and 
neither  Nixon  nor  Stevenson  would  ever  have 
received  their  parties'  nominations. 

What  I'm  saying,  of  coiuve,  is  that  while 
money  Is  Important  It  isn't  everything. 

Q.  Wouldn't  public  financing  assist  chal- 
lengers trying  to  unseat  entrenched  congress- 
men and  senators  who  have  lost  touch  with 
their  constituents? 

A.  I  don't  like  to  ttilnk  of  myself  as  overly 
cynical,  but  neither  am  I  naive  enough  to 
believe  that  majorities  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate are  about  to  support  legislation  that 
won't  at  least  give  them  a  fair  shake. 

The  fact  Is  that  most  of  the  "reforms"  we 
have  been  discussing  work  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Incumbent — not  the  challenger.  The 
Inciunbent  has  built-in  advantages  that  are 
dlfficvilt  to  overcome  under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances and  might  well  be  Impoaslbls  to 
offset  If  the  challenger  is  forced,  for  example, 
to  observe  an  unrealistlcally  low  spending 
limit. 

Incumbents  are  constantly  In  the  public 
eye.  They  legitimately  command  TV  and  radio 
news  coverage  that  Is  exempt  from  the  "equal 
time"  provisions  of  current  law.  They  can 
regularly  communicate  with  constituents  on 
legislative  Issues,  using  franking  privileges. 
Over  the  years  they  wUl  have  helped  tens  of 
thousands  of  constituents  with  specific  prob- 
lems Involving  the  federal  government.  These 
all  add  up  to  a  massive  advantage  for  the 
incumbent  which  may  well  require  greater 
spending  by  a  challenger  to  overcome. 

Q.  What  kind  of  candidates  will  benefit 
from  public  financing? 

A.  Any  candidate  who  Is  better  known 
when  the  campaign  begins  or  Is  in  a  position 
to  mobilize  non -monetary  resources  must 
benefit  as  compared  to  less-known  candi- 
dates and  those  whose  supporters  arent  In 
a  position  to  give  them  such  help. 

This  Is  necessarily  true  because  the  spend- 
ing and  contributions  limits  that  are  an 
Inegral  part  of  all  the  public  funding  pro- 
posals I  have  seen  even  out  only  one  of  the 
factors  that  will  determine  the  outc<MiM  of 
a  given  campaign.  Other  factors  therefore 
become  Increasingly  Important  and  may  well 
determine  the  winner  on  election  day. 

Thus,  Incumbents  who  are  unusually  better 
known  that  their  challengers  benefit  because 
ei^erlence  has  shown  that  a  challenger  often 
haa  to  spend  significantly  more  than  hla 
inciunbent  opponent  simply  to  achieve  a 
minimum  degree  of  recognition. 

In  addition,  consider  the  advantage  that  a 
candidate  whose  backers  can  donate  time  to 
his  campaign  will  have  over  one  whoee  back- 


ers Just  don't  have  the  time  to  donate.  In 
this  context  one  can  easily  imagine  a  situa- 
tion In  which  a  liberal  campus-oriented  can- 
didate might  svramp  a  man  whose  support 
comes  primarily  from  blue  collar,  middle- 
class  workers  who  would  contribute  money  to 
their  man,  but  don't  have  time  to  work  Jn  his 
campaign. 

Or  consider  the  candidate  runnmg  on  an 
Issue  that  attracts  the  vocal  and  "Independ- 
ent" support  of  groups  that  can  provide  In- 
direct support  without  falling  under  the 
limitations  Imposed  by  law.  The  effectiveness 
of  the  anti-war  movement  and  the  way  In 
which  Issue-orlented  anti-war  activists  were 
able  to  mesh  their  efforts  with  those  of 
friendly  candidates  Illustrates  the  problem. 
David  Broder  of  the  Washington  Post  noted 
in  a  very  perceptive  analysis  of  congressional 
maneuvering  on  this  Issue  that  most  mem- 
bers seem  to  sense  that  these  reforms  will,- 
In  fact,  help  a  certain  kind  of  candidate.  His 
conmients  on  this  are  worth  quoting  at 
length. 

".  .  .  (TJhe  votes  by  which  the  public 
financing  proposal  was  passed  In  the  Sen- 
ate had  a  marked  partisan  and  ideological 
coloration.  Most  Democrats  and  most  liberals 
In  both  parties  supported  public  financing: 
most  Republicans  and  most  conservatives  In 
both   parties  voted  against  It. 

'"Hie  presumption  that  liberal  and  Demo- 
crats would  benefit  from  the  change  is 
strengthened  by  the  realization  that  money 
Is  Just  one  of  the  sources  of  Influence  on  a 
political  contest.  If  access  to  large  sums  Is 
eliminated  as  a  potential  advantage  of  one 
candidate  or  party  by  the  provision  of  equal 
public  subsidies  for  all,  then  the  election 
outcome  will  likely  be  determined  by  the 
ability  to  mobilize  other  forces. 

"The  most  Important  of  these  other  fac- 
tors are  probably  manpower  and  publicity. 
Legislation  that  eliminates  the  doUar  In- 
fluence on  politics  automatically  enhances 
the  Influence  of  those  who  can  provide  man- 
power or  publicity  for  the  campaign. 

"That  Unmedlately  conjures  up,  for  Re- 
publicans and  conservatives,  the  luilon  boss, 
the  newspaper  editor  and  the  television 
anchorman — three  individuals  to  whom  they 
are  rather  reluctant  to  entnut  their  fate  of 
electing  the  next  President." 

Q.  Tou  Indicated  a  few  minutes  a^o  that 
public  financing  will  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and 
that  many  Americans  might  be  forced  to  give 
to  candidates  and  campaigns  they  find  re- 
pugnant. 

A.  That's  right;  It  is  estimated  that  the 
plim  envisioned  by  the  sponsors  of  8.  3044 
would  cost  nearly  $360  mllUon  every  four 
years  and  other  plans  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed might  cost  even  more. 

Necessarily,  this  wlU  Involve  spending  tax 
dollars,  extracted  from  Individuals  for  the 
support  of  candidates  and  causes  with  which 
many  of  them  will  profoundly  dlsagrea.  Tbm 
fundamental  objection  to  this  sc»^  of  thing 
was  perhaps  best  sxunmed  up  nearly  200  years 
ago  by  Thomas  Jefferson  who  wrote:  "To 
compel  a  man  to  furnish  contributions  of 
money  for  the  pn^agatlon  of  opinions  which 
he  disbelieves  and  abhors.  Is  sinful  and 
tyrannical." 

Q.  But  wont  this  money  be  volimtarlly 
deslgiuited  by  taxpayers  participating  In  the 
check-off  plan  that  has  been  In  effect  now  for 
more  than  two  years? 

A.  Not  exactly.  As  you  may  recall,  the 
check-<rfr  was  originally  established  to  give 
Individual  taxpayers  a  chance  to  direct  one 
dollar  of  their  tax  money  to  the  political 
party  of  their  choice  for  use  in  the  next  pres- 
idential campaign. 

When  It  was  extended  by  the  Congress 
last  year,  however,  the  ground  rules  were 
changed  so  that  this  year  taxpayers  are 
not  able  to  select  the  party  to  which  their 
dollar  is  to  be  directed.  They  are  simply 
allowed  to  designate  that  the  dollar  ahould 
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go  Into  the  Presldentua  Baetlon  Campaign 
Fund  to  tw  divided  up  at  a  later  date.  Thus, 
while  the  taxpayer  may  atUl  refrain  from 
participating  he  may  weU  be  directing  his 
dollar  to  the  oppodtloii  party  If  he  elects 
to  participate. 

A  theoratlcal  example  wUl  lllustrmte  this. 
IM  MM  avume  that  two  candidates  run  In 
1978  and  that  the  money  to  be  divided  up 
amounts  to  (lO  mlUlon  dollars.  Half  of  this 
would  go  to  each  candidate,  but  let  us  fur- 
ther assume  that  60  percent  of  this  money  or 
«e  mlUloQ  Is  contributed  by  Democrats.  Un- 
der this  set  of  dreumstancea  a  million  Demo- 
crats would  unwittingly  be  contributing  to 
the  campaign  of  a  candidate  they  don't  sup- 
port and  for  whom  they  probably  wont  vote. 
y  S.  3044  passes  things  will  get  even 
worse.  During  the  fliat  year  only  2.8  per  cent 
of  the  tax-paying  pubUc  elected  to  contribute 
to  the  fund.  This  dlaiqipolntlng  participation 
was  generally  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
It  was  dUBeult  to  elect  to  participate.  Thera- 
f cr  this  year  the  form  was  sli^lifled  and  a 
great  effort  Is  being  made  to  get  people  to 
participate. 

As  a  result  about  16  percent  of  those 
filing  H>PMr  to  be  participating  and  whUe 
this  inereaae  seems  to  warm  the  hearts  of 
those  who  have  plans  for  this  money  It 
wUl  not  raise  nearly  enough  money  to  finance 
the  oomprehenslve  plan  the  tpaaaaa  ot 
8. 3044  have  In  mind. 

Therefore  they  have  found  a  way  to  In- 
crease participation.  Under  the  terms  of 
B.  S044  the  check-off  would  be  doubled  to 
aUow  ta  from  each  Individual  to  go  Into  the 
fund,  but  the  Individual  taxpayer  wlU  no 
longer  have  to  designate.  Instead,  his  $2  will 
be  automatically  designated  for  him  unlees 
he  objects.  This  Is  a  scheme  designed  to  in- 
crease partle^tlon  reminiscent  of  the  way 
book  clubs  used  to  seU  books  by  telUng  their 
members  they  would  receive  the  month's 
eelection  unlees  they  cboee  not  to.  As  I  re- 
call, Ralph  Nader  and  his  friends  didnt  like 
this  practice  when  book  dubs  were  engaged 
In  It  and  one  can  only  hope  that  they  will 
be  equaUy  outraged  now  that  Uncle  Sam 
la  In  the  act. 

But  8.  8044  goes  further  stUl.  If  enough 
people  resist  in  spite  of  the  government's 
.efforts  to  get  them  to  participate,  the  Con- 
tnaa  #111  be  authorised  to  make  iip  the  dif- 
ference out  of  general  revenues.  8o,  after  all 
is  said.  It  appear*  that  the  check-off  is  little 
mors  than  a  fraud  on  the  taxpayer. 

This  to  me  Is  one  of  the  most  objectionable 
features  of  the  whole  scheme.  It  Is  an  attempt 
to  make  people  think  they  are  participating 
and  exercising  free  choice  when  In  fact  tbelr 
choices  are  being  made  for  them  by  the 
government. 

Q.  If  there  are  problems  and  you  cant 
■upport  public  financing.  Just  what  sort  of 
reform  do  you  favor? 

A.  I  said  earlier  that  I  prefer  the  general 
thrust  of  the  Preeldent's  message  on  cam- 
paign reform  as  compared  to  the  direction 
represented  by  8.  8044.  The  President,  unlike 
the  sponsors  of  the  Senate  legislation  we  wlU 
■oon  be  debating,  seems  to  grasp  the  prob- 
l«ns  Inherent  In  any  overly  rigid  regulation 
of  Individual  and  group  political  activity  in 
a  free  society. 

We  have  to  reoognlse  that  any  regulation 
of  political  activity  raises  serious  constitu- 
tional questions  and  Involves  limitations  qn 
the  freedom  of  our  citizens.  This  has  to  be 
kept  In  mind  as  we  analyze  and  Judge  the 
various  "reform"  proposals  now  before  ua 
Our  Job  Involves  a  balancing  of  competing 
and  often  contnuUetory  Interests  that  Just 
Imtaseasy  as  It  might  appear  to  the  casual 
obeerver. 

Thus,  WhUe  we  are  eaUed  upon  to  do  what 
wo  can  to  eliminate  abuses,  we  must  do  eo 
with  an  eye  toward  side  effects  that  could 
rander  the  cure  worse  than  the  disease. 
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I  happen  to  believe  rather  strongly  that 
this  Is  the  case  with  puWlc  financing  and 
with  proposals  that  would  Impose  arbitrary 
limits  on  campaign  spending  and,  thereby, 
on  political  activity. 

The  same  problem  must  be  faced  If  we 
decide  to  limit  the  size  of  individual  political 
contributions.  In  this  area,  however,  I  would 
not  oppose  reasonable  limits  that  would 
neither  unduly  discriminate  against  those 
who  wish  to  support  candidates  they  admire 
or  give  too  great  an  advantage  to  other 
groups  able  to  make  substantial  non-mone- 
tary contributions. 

The  least  dangerous  form  of  regulation  and 
the  one  I  subject  might  prove  most  effective 
In  the  long  run  Is  the  one  which  simply  Im- 
poses disclosure  requirements  on  candidates 
and  political  committees.  The  1971  Act — 
which  has  never  really  been  tested — was 
passed  on  the  theory  that  major  abuses  could 
best  be  handled  by  full  and  open  disclosure. 
The  theory  was  that  if  candidates  want  to 
aooept  sizable  contributions  from  people  as- 
sociated with  one  Interest  or  cause  as  op- 
posed to  another,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
do  so  as  long  as  they  are  wUllng  to  disclose 
receipt  of  the  money.  The  voter  might  then 
decide  if  he  wants  to  support  the  candidate 
In  spite  of — or  because  of — the  financial  sup- 
port he  has  received. 

The  far-reaching  disclosure  requirements 
written  Into  the  1971  Act  went  In  effect  in 
AprU  1973  after  much  of  the  money  used  to 
finance  the  1972  campaigns  had  already  been 
raised.  This  money — raised  prior  to  AprU  7, 
1972— did  not  have  to  be  reported  in  detail 
and  It  was  this  imreported  money  that  fi- 
nanced many  of  the  activities  that  have  been 
Included  In  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  Watergate  affair. 

I  feel  that  the  1971  Act,  as  amended  last 
year,  deserves  a  real  test  before  we  scrap  it. 
It  didn't  get  that  test  in  I9t2,  but  it  will  this 
fall.  I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  we  wUl 
wait  untu  1975  before  conalderlng  the  truly 
radical  changes  under  conskleration. 

On  the  other  hand,  thert  are  a  few  loop- 
holes that  we  can  close  right  away.  It  seems 
to  me,  for  example,  that  we  might  move  Im- 
mediately to  ban  cash  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures of  more  than,  say.  $100. 

Q.  So  you  believe  that  "fuu  disclosure"  Is 
the  answer? 

A.  EssentlaUy.  But  I  don't  want  you  to  get 
the  Idea  that  disclosure  laws  wUl  solve  all 
our  problems  or  that  they  themselves  don't 
create  new  problems.  I  simply  feel  that  they 
create  fewer  problems  and  are  more  likely 
to  eliminate  gross  abuses  than  the  other 
measures  we  have  discussed. 

Q.  You  say  that  "full  dlscjosure"  laws  also 
create  new  problems.  What  kind  of  new 
problems? 
j3^  ^en,  you  may  recaU  that  Sen.  Muskie's 
1972  primary  campaign  reportedly  ran  Into 
trouble  after  April  1972  because  a  number 
of  his  larger  contributors  were  Republicans 
who  didn't  want  it  publicly  known  that  they 
were  supporting  a  Democrat.  The  disclosure 
requirements  Included  in  the  1971  Act  clearly 
Inhibited  their  willingness  to  give  and,  there- 
fore, at  least  arguably  had  what  constitu- 
tional lawyers  call  a  "chlUlng  effect"  on  their 
right  of  self-expression. 

These  were  large  contributors  with  prom- 
inent names.  Perhaps  their  decision  to  give 
should  not  be  viewed  as  lamentable  in  the 
context  of  the  purpose  of  the  act. 

But  consider  the  smaller  contributor  who 
might  want  to  give  to  a  candidate  viewed 
with  hostility  by  his  employer,  his  friends 
and  others  in  a  poeltion  to  retaliate.  How 
about  the  bank  teller  who  wants  to  give  tlO 
to  a  candidate  who  wants  to  nationalize 
banks?  Or  the  City  Hall  employe  who  might 
want  to  give  »6  to  the  man  running  against 
the  Incumbent  mayor?  What  effect  might  the 
knowledge  that  one's  employer  could  un- 
cover the  fact  of  the  contribution  have  on  the 


decision  to  give?  The  problem  Is  obvious 
when  we  remember  that  the  White  House 
"enemies  list"  was  drawn  up  in  part  from 
campaign  discloeure  reportsi 

Still,  it  is  a  problem  thai  we  may  have  to 
live  with  If  we  are  to  accomplish  the  minimal 
reform  necessary  to  "clean  up"  our  existing 
system. 

Q.  Senator,  are  there  any  other  "reforms" 
that  you  think  worthy  of  consideration? 

A.  Well,  there  are  a  good  many  proposals 
being  clrcTilated  that  we  haven't  had  a  real 
chance  to  discuss,  but  I'm  afraid  moet  of 
them  raise  more  question*  than  they  an- 
swer. 

S.  3044  does  contain  one  proposal  that 
might  be  worth  consideration  and  has.  In 
fact,  been  raised  separately  by  a  number  of 
senators.  Under  our  current  tax  laws  a  tax- 
payer can  cUIm  either  a  tax  credit  or  a  deduc- 
tion for  political  contributions  to  candi- 
dates, political  committees  or  parties  of  his 
choice.  The  aUowable  tax  credit  that  can 
now  be  claimed  amounts  to  «12.60  per  Indi- 
vidual or  $25  on  a  Joint  return  and  the  de- 
duction If  limited  to  $50  or  $100  on  a  Joint 
return. 

The  authors  of  S.  3044  would  double  the  al- 
lowable credits  and  deductions.  Sen.  WUllam 
V.  Roth  (R.-Del.)  has  proposed  that  we  go 
even  further  by  increasing  the  allowable 
credit  to  $160  per  Individual  or  $300  for  those 
filing  Joint  returns. 

These  proposals  would  presumably  Increase 
the  incentive  for  private  giving  without  lim- 
iting the  freedom  of  choice  of  the  Indi- 
vidual contributor.  If  any  proposal  designed 
to  broaden  the  base  of  campaign  fxindlng  is 
worth  consideration  I  would  think  this  Is  It. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  fuonim 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NXJNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanl- 
moiis  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
the  amendment  I  have  at  the  desk  having 
to  do  with  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislatife  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  6,  strike  Out  "PEDKRAL" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "PRBSIDENnAIj". 

On  page  4,  line  6,  strike  out  the  comma 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

On  page  4,  beginning  with  line  7.  strike 
out  through  Une  12. 

On  page  4,  line  13,  strike  out  "(6)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(4)", 

On  page  4,  line  17,  strike  out  "(8)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(8)", 

On  page  6,  Une  6,  strike  otot  "any". 

On  page  6,  line  21,  ImmedUtely  befor» 
"Pederal",  strike  out  "a". 

On  page  7,  Une  3,  strike  out  "(1)". 

On  page  7,  beginning  wl«h  "that — "  on 
line  5,  strike  out  through  line  7  on  page  8 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "th»t  he  Is  seeking 
nomination  for  election  to  the  oflUce  of  Pres- 
ident and  he  and  his  authorised  committees 
have  received  contributions  for  hU  campaign 
throughout  the  United  States  In  a  total 
amount  in  excess  of  $250,000.". 
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On  page  9,  line  6,  after  the  semlccdon.  In- 
sert "and". 

On  page  9,  strike  out  Unes  7  and  8  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  ""(2) 
no  contribution  from"." 

On  page  9,  beginning  vrith  "and"  on  Une 
13,  strike  out  throug'i  Une  19. 

On  page  10  beg'.inlng  with  "(1) — "  on 
line  3,  strike  out  t:  rough  line  16  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "(1).  no  con- 
tribution from  any  person  shall  be  taken 
into  account  to  the  extent  that  It  exceeds 
$250  when  added  to  the  amount  of  all  other 
contributions  made  by  that  person  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  that  candidate  for  his 
primary  election.". 

On  page  13,  beginning  with  Une  16.  strike 
out  through  Une  18  on  page  14  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  504.  (a)  (1)  Except  to  the  extent  that 
•ucb  amounts  are  changed  under  subsec- 
tion (f)  (2).  no  candidate  may  make  expend- 
itures in  any  State  in  which  he  1ft  a  can- 
didate In  a  primary  election  In  excess  of  the 
greater  of — 

"(A)  20  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  (as  certified  under  subsection 
(g) )  of  the  State  In  which  such  election  is 
held,  or 

"(B)  $250,000.". 

On  page  14,  line  19.  strike  out  "(B)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(1)"  and  strike  out 
"subparagraph"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  ". 

One  page  14,  line  20.  strike  out  "(A)"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "  ( 1 )  ". 

On  page  15,  line  8,  beginning  with  "the 
greater  of — ,"  strike  out  through  line  17 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "15  cents  multi- 
plied by  the  voting  age  population  (as  certi- 
fied under  subsection  (g) )  of  the  United 
States.". 

On  page  18,  beginning  with  line  10,  strike 
out  through  line  20. 

On  page  26,  lines  2  and  3,  strike  out 
"under  section  504  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971,  or". 

On  page  71,  beginning  with  line  20,  strike 
out  through  line  2  on  page  73  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)(1)  Except  to  the  extent  that  such 
amounts  are  changed  under  subsection  (f) 
(2),  no  candidate  (other  than  a  candidate 
for  nomination  for  election  to  the  ofllce  of 
President)  may  make  expenditures  In  con- 
nection with  his  primary  election  campaign 
in  excess  of  the  greater  of — 

"(A)  10  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  (as  certified  under  subsection 
(gj )  of  the  geographical  area  In  which  the 
election  for  such  nomination  Is  held,  or 

"(B)(1)  $125,000,  If  the  Pederal  office 
sought  Is  that  of  Senator,  or  Representative 
from  a  State  which  is  entitled  to  only  one 
Representative,  or 

"(U)  $90,000,  if  the  Pederal  office  sought 
Is  that  of  Representative  from  a  State  which 
Is  entitled  to  more  than  one  Representative. 

"(2)  (A)  No  candidate  for  nomination  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President  may  make 
expenditures  In  any  State  In  which  he  Is 
a  candidate  In  a  primary  election  In  excess 
of  two  times  the  amount  which  a  candidate 
for  nomination  for  election  to  the  ofllce  of 
Senator  from  that  State  (or  for  nomination 
for  election  to  the  office  of  Delegate  in  the 
case  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  Guam,  or  to  the  Office  of  Resident 
Commissioner  In  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico) 
may  expend  In  that  State  In  connection  with 
his  primary  election  campaign. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (A),  no  such  candidate  may 
make  expendltiu«s  throughout  the  United 
States  In  connection  with  his  campaign  for 
that  nomination  In  excess  of  an  amount 
equal  to  ten  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting 
age  population  of  the  United  States.  Por  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  "United 
States'  means  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 


the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam. 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  and  any  area  from 
which  a  delegate  to  the  national  nominating 
convention  of  a  political  party  Is  selected. 

"(b)  Except  to  the  extent  that  such 
amounts  are  changed  under  subsection  (f) 
(2),  no  candidate  may  make  expenditures  In 
connection  with  his  general  election  cam- 
paign Ui  excess  of  the  greater  of — 

"(1)  15  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  (as  certified  under  subsection 
(g) )  of  the  geographical  area  in  which  the 
election  is  held,  or 

",2)(A)  $175,000,  If  the  Pederal  office 
sought  Is  that  of  Senator,  or  Representative 
from  a  State  which  is  entitled  to  only  one 
Representative,  or 

"(B)  $90,000,  if  the  Federal  office  sought 
is  that  of  Representative  from  a  State  which 
Is  entitled  to  more  than  one  Representative. 

"(c)  No  candidate  who  Is  unopposed  In  a 
primary  or  general  election  may  make  ex- 
penditures in  connection  with  his  primary 
or  general  election  campaign  in  excess  of  10 
percent  of  the  limitation  In  subsection  (a)  or 
(b). 

"(d)  The  Federal  Election  Commission 
shaU  prescribe  regulations  under  which  any 
expenditure  by  a  candidate  for  nomination 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President  tat  use 
in  two  or  more  States  shaU  be  attributed  to 
such  candidate's  expendltiue  limitation  In 
each  such  State,  based  on  the  voting  age 
population  In  such  State  which  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  Influenced  by  such 
expenditure. 

"(e)(1)  Expenditures  made  on  behalf  of 
any  candidate  are,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  considered  to  be  made  by  such  can- 
didate. 

"(2)  Expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  are,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  considered  to  be  made 
by  the  candidate  for  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States  with  whom  he  Is  run- 
ning. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subeectlon.  an 
expendltiire  Is  made  on  behalf  of  a  candidate. 
Including  a  Vice  Presidential  candidate,  if 
it  Is  made  by — 

"  ( A)  an  authorized  committee  or  any  other 
agent  of  the  candidate  for  the  purposes  of 
making  any  expenditure,  or 

"(B)  any  person  authorized  or  requested 
by  the  candidate,  an  authorized  committee 
of  the  candidate  or  an  agent  of  the  candidate 
to  make  the  expenditure. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  section  an  ex- 
penditure made  by  the  national  committee 
of  a  poUtlcal  party,  or  by  the  State  commis- 
sion of  a  political  party.  In  connection  with 
the  general  election  campaign  of  a  candidate 
affiliated  with  that  party  which  Is  not  In 
excess  of  the  limitations  contained  In  sub- 
eectlon (1),  Is  not  considered  to  be  an 
expenditure  made  on  behalf  of  that  candi- 
date. 

"(f)(1)   For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  — 

"(A)  'price  Index'  means  the  average  over 
a  calendar  year  of  the  Oonstuner  Price  Index 
(aU  items — United  States  dty  average)  pub- 
Ushed  monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Ijabor  Sta- 
tistics, and 

"(B)  "base  period'  means  the  calendar  year 
1973. 

"(2)  At  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year  (conunenclng  In  1976) ,  as  necessary 
data  becomes  available  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  certify  to  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  and  publUh 
In  the  Federal  Register  the  percentage  differ- 
ence between  the  price  Index  for  the  twelve 
months  preceding  the  beginning  ai  such 
calendar  year  and  the  price  Index  for  Mm 
base  period.  Each  amoimt  determined  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  changed 
by  such  percentage  difference.  Each  amount 
so  changed  shaU  be  the  amount  in  effect  for 
such  calendar  year. 


"  (g)  During  the  first  week  of  January  1975. 
and  every  subsequent  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  certify  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Conunlsslon  and  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  an  estimate  of  the  voting  age  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  of  each  State, 
and  of  each  congressional  district  as  of  the 
first  day  of  July  next  preceding  the  date  of 
certification.  The  term  'voting  age  p<^ula- 
tlon'  means  resident  p<9ulatlon.  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  older. 

"(h)  Upon  receiving  the  certification  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
the  appUcable  expenditure  limitations  In  ef- 
fect for  the  calendar  year  for  the  United 
States,  and  for  each  State  and  congressional 
district  under  this  section. 

On  page  73,  Une  3,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(1)". 

On  page  73,  line  24,  strike  out  "section 
504"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "subsection 
(g);  and". 

On  page  74,  strike  out  Unes  1  and  2. 

On  page  74,  Une  6,  strike  out  "that  Act" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971". 

On  page  74,  Une  8,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(]) ". 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  vote 
that  was  had  on  the  amendment  to  strike 
title  I  from  the  bill  was  a  most  encour- 
aging vote  from  the  standpoint  of  those 
who  are  opposed  to  public  financing  of 
Federal  elections  because  it  Indicated 
that  more  than  one- third  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  oppose  public  financ- 
ing in  any  form  because  they  were  willing 
to  vote  to  strike  from  the  biU  any  refer- 
ence whatsoever  to  public  subsidies  in 
Federal  elections,  indicating  that  it 
might  be  difficult  to  pass  the  bill  in  the 
final  analysis,  and  indicating  the  possi- 
bility that  some  members  of  the  Senate 
would  be  willing  to  strike  certain  races 
from  the  public  subsidy  provision  while 
leaving  others. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill,  in  effect,  while 
the  provisions  are  intermingled  and  in- 
termixed, really  provides  for  a  subsidy  on 
a  matching  basis  for  House  and  Senate 
members  in  primaries,  and  then  full 
financing  of  campaigns  for  House  and 
Senate  Members  in  general  elections. 
That  is  one  major  division  of  the  sub- 
sidy provision. 

Then,  the  next  major  provision  of  the 
subsidy  portion  of  the  biU  relates  to  sub- 
sidies with  respect  to  the  Presidential 
general  election  and  the  contests  for  the 
nominations  for  President  of  major 
parties. 

So  taking  those  subsidized  races  piece- 
meal, the  amendment  that  has  been  re- 
ported, and  which  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate,  would  strike  from  the 
bUl  any  subsidy  of  the  n.S.  House  ot  Rep- 
resentatives primary  races,  any  subsidy 
of  n.S.  Senate  primary  races,  any  sub- 
sidy of  n.S.  House  of  Representatives 
general  campaign  races,  or  any  subsidies 
of  n.S.  Senate  general  campaign  races. 
So  it  would  leave  the  subsidies  in  the 
quest  for  the  Presidential  nomination,  by 
any  number  of  candidates,  and  then  the 
Presidential  election  itself. 

We  already  have  the  subsidy  of  the 
general  Presidential  election.  That  is  al- 
ready provided  for  in  the  checkoff.  As 
I  pointed  out  on  the  floor  that  is  avtdl- 
able  to  the  parties  in  the  sum  of  around 
$21  million  or  $22  million  only  if  they 
forego  private  contributions. 
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I  do  not  believe  either  party  is  going  to 
come  under  that  by  certifying  they  will 
accept  that  In  lieu  of  all  private  con- 
tributioDs. 

Let  us  see,  Mr.  President.  If  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate  want 
to  subsidize  their  own  primary  races  and 
subsidize  their  own  general  election 
races.  If  they  do,  they  wlU  vote  against 
this  amendment  when  It  comes  up  for  a 
vote.  If  It  Is  felt  that  the  Incumbents 
have  advantage  enough  by  reason  of 
being  Incumbents,  I  do  not  know  that 
that  Is  altogether  an  advantage  based 
on  the  polled  results  showing  that  21 
percent  of  the  public  approves  of  Con- 
gress. So  I  do  not  Imow  that  being  an 
Incumbent  Is  such  an  advantage. 

But  I  believe  that  this  bill  is  an  In- 
cumbent's bill.  I  believe  that  It  Is 
weighted  heavily  In  favor  of  the  incum- 
bent In  many  particulars.  Why  is  that? 
Well,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  primary 
the  Federal  Treasury  matches  equally 
the  contributions  of  up  to  $100  of  the 
various  candidates.  It  stands  to  reascm 
that  the  incumbent,  with  the  prestige  of 
his  office,  the  prestige  of  the  many  fa- 
vors and  accommodations  he  has  given 
his  constituents  through  the  years,  the 
fact  he  is  so  much  better  Imown  than 
the  challenger,  would  certainly  give  him 
the  advantage  In  soliciting  contributions 
of  any  size,  contributions  up  to  $100,  or 
above  the  $100.  So  certainly,  he  is  going 
to  get  contributions  of  more  than  the 
$100  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  chal- 
lenger. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  maximum  con- 
trlbutlons;  that  is,  those  up  to  $100.  In 
the  first  place,  before  the  challenger  In 
a  congresslonid  race  or  a  senatorial  race 
is  able  to  get  anything  from  the  public 
Treasury,  he  has  got  to  collect,  in  small 
contributions.  20  percent  of' the  amount 
that  he  is  able  to  spend  in  the  primary, 
me  amount  he  is  able  to  spend  in  the 
primary  is  10  cents  per  person  of  voting 
age  in  the  political  subdivision  in  which 
he  is  running.  So.  many  of  the  chal- 
lengers never  would  get  up  to  that  20 
percent 

Take  the  first  State  on  this  list,  my 
own  State  of  Alabama.  Before  a  candi- 
date could  participate  in  public  fi- 
nancing, he  would  have  to  collect,  In 
small  contributions  of  $100  or  less,  t4fi.- 
7«0.  It  would  be  a  very  big  Job  for  a 
challenger,  or  an  incumbent — either 
one — to  collect  $46,000  In  contributions 
of  $1  up  to  $100.  Yet  that  is  what  he 
would  have  to  do  in  order  even  to  qual- 
ify for  public  funds.  I  think  that  is 
unfair. 

But  let  us  Just  assume,  in  round  fig- 
ures, that  a  Senator  or  a  Congressman 
collected  the  following:  Take  the  State 
of  CaUfomia.  In  the  State  of  California 
it  is  permissible  for  a  senatorial  candi- 
date to  spend  $1,417  milUon,  half  of 
which  could  be  contributed. 

Let  us  Just  assume  that  the  Senator 
from  CaUfomia  is  opposed  by  a  lesser 
Imown  candidate,  and  this  lesser  known 
candidate  is  able  to  raise  $100,000  in 
small  contributions  of  $100  or  less.  Well, 
he  can  get  $100,000  from  the  public 
Treasury.  The  Incumbent,  though,  Mr. 
President;  could  raise  the  whole  $700,000 
In  small  contributions,  and  then  the 


Government   would   give   him   another 
$700,000. 

So  the  lesser  known  candidate,  with- 
out the  public  financing,  would  have 
$100,000  to  go  up  against  the  incumbent 
with  $700,000.  He  would  have  a  $600,000 
spread  there.  But  with  public  financing, 
he  would  get  $100,000  to  match  the  $100,- 
000  that  he  had  collect^.  However,  the 
incumbent  would  get  $700,000  matched. 
An  incumbent,  then,  would  have  $1,- 
400,000,  and  the  poor  challenger,  the 
lesser  known  challenger,  would  just  have 
$200,000. 

So  the  spread  between  the  amount 
available  to  the  chtillenger  and  the 
amount  available  to  the  incumbent 
ranges  from  a  $600,000  differential  under 
private  financing  to  a  differential  of  $1.2 
million.  It  doubles  the  advantsige  that 
the  incumbent  already  has. 
Mr.  CANNON.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  think  rather  than  for 
the  Senator  to  say  it  doubles  the  ad- 
vantage, it  would  be  fairer  to  say  it 
greatly  reduces  the  advantage  an  In- 
cumbent would  £dreadv  have  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  nonincumbent  is  the 
person  who  would  have  the  difficulty  rais- 
ing private  financing. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CANNON.  In  this  fashion,  he 
would  at  least  be  able  to  get  some  Eissist- 
ance  if  he  raises  the  threshold  amount, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not  put 
a  limit  on  private  financing,  and  let  the 
person  who  is  the  incumbent  raise  mc«iey 
through  whatever  source  or  method  he 
wished  to  do  so,  we  are  going  to  find 
that  he  will  have  not  too  great  difficulty 
raising  the  campaign  financing  from  pri- 
vate sources.  Yet  the  nonincumbent 
challenger  is  going  to  have  an  extremely 
difficult  problem  of  raising  money  from 
private  sources  to  compete  against  an 
incumbent. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator, 
but  I  believe  he  has  the  matter  confused, 
in  that  where  the  challenger  is  permitted 
to  do  so  on  the  overall  limitation,  we  do 
not  have  to  have  the  use  of  public  f  imds 
to  put  a  ceiling  on  the  total  amount,  and 
I  submit  that  the  incumbent,  being  able 
to  raise  more  funds,  could  receive  the 
enth-e  $700,000  for  matching,  and  he 
would  end  up  with  $1.4  million:  whereas 
the  challenger,  raising  only  $100,000, 
would  have  a  differential,  by  reason  of 
public  financing,  between  him  and  the  in- 
cumbent, from  $600,000  up  to  $1,200,000. 
Mr.  CANNON.  It  is  not  quite  that 
difTerentlal.  though,  because  if  there  is 
no  pubUc  financing,  one  simply  places 
his  limit.  The  Incimibent  is  not  going  to 
have  difficulty  raising  that  amount,  be- 
cause the  facts  are  that  In  the  State  of 
CaUfomia.  which  the  Senator  uses  as  an 
example,  the  campaigns  cost  more  than 
that  and  they  have  traditionally  used 
more  than  that  amount.  S6  an  inctmibent 
is  going  to  spend  whatever  that  limit  Is, 
whether  it  be  private  or  a  combination 
of  private  and  public;  but  the  chaUenger, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  can  only  raise 
$100,000.  if  he  has  no  public  financing, 
will  have  only  that  $100,000  to  put  into 
the  campaign. 

Actually,  it  would  be  a  Uttle  higher 
than  that,  because  $125,00$  is  the  trigger- 
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Ing  figure.  So  if  he  could  raise  $125,000, 
he  would  get  matching  fimds  of  $125,000 
to  give  him  $250,000  to  put  Into  the  cam- 
paign. On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  limited 
to  what  he  can  raise,  and  there  is  no 
public  financing,  he  would  get  no  money. 
So  he  would  be  competing  with  $125,000 
of  funds  available  in  a  campaign  against 
an  incumbent  who  could  spend,  and  cer- 
tainly could  raise,  as  tlie  facts  show, 
$1.4  million. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  to 
the  Senator  that  the  aaoimt  by  which 
the  incumbent  can  outdraw,  so  to  speak. 
the  challenger  is  compoimded  and  inten- 
sified and  exactly  doubled  by  reason  of 
the  campaign  financing.  8o  the  more  the 
Incumbent  receives  in  contributions,  the 
more  the  Treasury  is  going  to  give  Wm, 
up  to  the  limit. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Up  to  the  matching 
amount. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  the  challenger  would 
have  been  better  off  with  $100,000  as 
against  $700,000,  rather  than  $200,000 
against  $1.4  million.         ■ 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  no<  know  whether 
he  would  or  not,  becalise  that  is  in 
exactly  the  same  proportion,  but  I  shall 
simply  say  that  Is  not  the  proportion  he 
would  be  up  against  If  there  were  no 
public  financing. 

If  $100,000  is  all  a  challenger  could 
raise,  it  would  be  a  proportion  of  $400,000. 
because  the  Incumbent  in  any  of  the  big 
States  consistently  spends  more  than 
that. 

Let  me  refer  to  the  Sta^e  of  Texas,  for 
which  I  happen  to  have  figures.  In  the 
last  campaign  in  Texas,  In  the  general 
election,  for  example,  $33  mlUlon  was 
spent.  The  limit  we  have  now,  that  is  cov- 
ered in  the  bill,  would  permit  an  expendi- 
ture of  $778,500  in  a  primary  election.  So 
it  is  obvious  that  this  would  be  quite  re- 
strictive, and  thereby,  by  the  restrictive 
factor  alone,  would  limit  the  cost  of  a 
campaign  and  make  it  less  disproportion- 
ate between  the  challengjer  and  an  In- 
cumbent who  has  more  aqcess  to  private 
funds. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  think  It  would  be 
inaccurate  to  say— and  I  beUeve  the  Sen- 
ator would  agree  with  me— that  the  ex- 
tent to  which  an  incumbent  can  obtain 
more  contributions  is  going  to  be  dupU- 
cated  in  the  Federal  matching.  So  the 
incunabent  receiving  much  in  contribu- 
tions would  have  that  amount  doubled, 
whereas  the  challenger  would  have  his 
lesser  amount  doubled.  That  would  ad- 
just downward  the  difference  between 
the  two,  accordhig  to  the  arithmetic  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  from  which 
he  sees  no  escape. 

I  feel  that  it  Is  somewhat  presumptu- 
ous on  the  part  of  Members  of  Congress 
to  say  to  the  American  peqple,  "We  want 
you  to  finance  our  campaign  for  us.  We 
want  you  to  pay  half  the  eicpenses  of  our 
primaries  and  all  of  the  expenses  of  our 
general  election.  This  Is  necessary  to 
keep  out  improper  influences." 

I  do  not  like  the  suggestion  to  the 
people  which  would  say  that  Members  of 
Congress  would  be  susceptible  to  Im- 
proper Influences  by  reason  of  having 
received  a  $3,000  contribution  from  an 
Individual.  The  Senator  fk-om  Alabama 
has  not  received  any  contributions  of 
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that  size.  He  has  an  amendment  wmcn 
seeks  to  cut  the  amount  of  contributions 
in  Presidential  races  to  $250,  and  in 
House  and  Senate  races  to  $100.  because 
that  is  all  that  the  Goverzunent  will 
match,  and  there  must  be  something  evil. 
something  sinister,  about  that  portion 
al}ove  that  that  the  Government  will 
match. 

I  do  not  believe,  though,  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  people  who  are  of 
sufficient  stature  to  run  for  the  House 
and  the  Senate  are  going  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  influenced  by  the  receipt  of 
a  contribution  of  $3.000. 1  simply  believe 
it  is  impunglng  the  honor  and  integrity 
of  Members  of  Congress  to  suggest  tiiat 
they  would  be  so  influenced. 

Is  there  any  law  that  makes  a  person 
accept  a  contribution  that  he  does  not 
want  to  accept?  I  do  not  know  of  any. 
Is  there  not  some  reason  to  lielieve  that 
Members  of  Congress  could  be  restrained 
in  the  amount  and  type  of  contributions 
they  receive?  It  would  seem  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  that  that  might  be 
the  case. 

Then.  too.  Mr.  President.  I  think  that 
there  has  developed  among  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  a  highly  commend- 
able restraint  in  the  matter  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  campaign  contributions. 

I  noticed,  some  weeks  ago,  that  Repre- 
sentative Vanik  of  Ohio  said  that  he 
woxild  not  accept  a  single  contribution  in 
his  race  for  Congress.  Not  only  was  he 
not  going  to  accept  any  contributions;  he 
was  not  going  to  make  any  expenditures. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  has  announced 
that  his  policy  is  going  to  be  that  subse- 
quent to  a  certain  time,  which  he  will 
set,  he  will  not  accept  any  contribution 
for  more  than  $100.  So  why  do  we  hav^ 
to  escalate  the  cost  of  csunpalgning? 
That,  I  submit,  is  what  we  are  doing  by 
adding  a  public  subsidy  that  is  matched 
in  primary  races,  and  is  paying  100  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  general  elections  by 
the  public  treasury.  It  comes  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayer,  with  the  tax- 
payer not  having  any  right  to  designate 
to  whom  the  contribution  will  go. 

The  matter  of  tax  credits  and  deduc- 
tions is  aUowed  under  the  present  In- 
come tax  laws.  The  reason  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  tax  credits  is  that  they  can  be 
spread  by  the  taxpayer  wherever  he 
wants  to  spread  them,  and  the  amounts 
can  be  given  to  the  candidates  of  his 
choice. 

Having  wiped  out,  in  the  matter  of  the 
checkoff,  where  the  taxpayers  can  desig- 
nate the  party  of  their  choice,  the  money 
all  goes  into  a  common  pot  and  is  then 
divided  between  the  parties,  if  they 
come  within  the  law. 

I  am  glad  we  Eire  going  to  have  a  test 
vote.  I  want  to  see  how  many  Members 
want  to  see  Uncle  Sam  pay  the  cost  of 
their  campaigns  at  a  terrific  amoimt,  at 
15  cents  a  person  per  vote  in  his  State, 
in  the  case  of  a  Senator,  or  In  his  con- 
gressional district.  In  the  case  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House.  How  much  would  that 
be?  In  California,  this  is  what  would 
be  paid  to  each  of  the  Senate  candidates. 
I  suppose  the  checks  would  be  written 
out  for  them  as  soon  as  they  became 


nominees.  I  hope  I  wIU  be  corrected  if 
my  statement  Is  not  correct.  And  the 
amounts  are  paid  in  advance;  I  do  not 
beUeve  it  is  on  certification  of  expenses. 
If  I  am  wrong,  I  should  like  to  be  cor- 
rected. I  beUeve  that  the  check  is  written 
first.  For  how  much?  For  $221,450.  Possi- 
bly there  is  some  formula  by  which  the 
candidates  come  by  it.  I  am  not  advised 
as  to  that  at  the  present  time.  I  assume 
that  as  soon  as  the  candidates  are 
nominated,  they  wiU  start  to  spend  the 
money,  and  Uncle  Sam  will  have  to  get 
there  quickly  with  the  money;  or  per- 
haps the  senatorial  candidate  can  be 
coimted  on  to  drop  by  the  Treasury  to 
pick  up  his  $2  million.  I  expect  that  he 
will  find  a  way  to  get  there. 

I  expect  he  would  find  a  way  to  get 
there.  But  the  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  would  get  a  check  for 
$2,121,000  and  the  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  would  get  a  check  for 
$2,121,000;  we  have  already  taken  care 
of  half  of  their  primary  costs,  so  they  are 
getting  along  pretty  good.  The  candi- 
date for  the  Senate,  sitting  on  $2  milUon 
in  campaign  fimds — what  Incentive  Is 
there  for  him,  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovkrn)  said  earUer  this 
evening,  to  go  to  the  grassroots  for  help, 
for  a  smaU  contribution?  There  would  be 
no  incentive  at  aU. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  enough  apathy 
and  disinterest  in  our  elections  now,  and 
in  my  judgment  this  pubUc  financing  of 
our  elections  would  only  add  to  and  in- 
crease manifold  the  apathy  and  disin- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  their  elections. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  just  a  few  short  weeks 
ago,  took  action  here  In  the  face  of  strong 
pubUc  opinion  and  refused  to  raise  the 
ssJarles  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives — and  I 
was  one  who  voted  against  the  raise— by 
around  $2.500. 1  beUeve  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  feels  that  the  strong 
force  of  pubUc  opinion  Infiuenced  his  vote 
on  t^t  Issue. 

We  were  talldng  about  $2,500  to  each 
Senator  at  that  time.  But  what  about 
giving  one  $2  mllUon  for  bis  election 
campaign?  What  is  the  pubUc  going  to 
think  about  that?  That  is  what  we  would 
provide  here. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  a  pubUc  opinion 
that  is  opposed  to  a  raise  of  $2,500  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  is  going  to  look  with  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  ana  approval 
on  subsidizing  the  election  campaigns  of 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  States,  and 
see  what  the  Senators  would  get.  For  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  Senator  would  get 
a  subsidy  in  the  general  election  of  $1,- 
899,750  whenever  he  would  nm,  and  one 
of  them  wlU  be  up  for  reelection  this 
November.  I  do  not  see  anything  to  pre- 
vent this  measure  going  into  effect  before 
the  November  election. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  would  re- 
ceive $350,000,  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama does  not  even  have  opposiUon  in 
the  November  election. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would 


get  a  subsidy  of  $1,236,000.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri,  who  was  here  a  few  mo- 
ments ago 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  Is  still  here. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eacleton)  would  pick  up  a 
check  for  $487,650  at  the  start  of  his  re- 
election campciign. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  give  the 
S^iator  from  Missouri  an  opportunity 
tomorrow  to  vote  against  that  subsidy 
for  his  race  out  there  in  Missouri.  The 
Smator  from  Missouri  does  not  beUeve 
he  needs  it.  He  thinks  he  wiU  win  with- 
out it  overwhelmingly.  I  do  not  beUeve  he 
needs  that  kind  of  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  the  amend- 
ment would  eliminate.  It  would  leave  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  subject  to  the  wishes  of 
their  constituents,  subject  to  letting  the 
constituents  have  some  UtUe  influence 
and  input  into  their  thinking,  their  cam- 
paigns, and  their  phUosophy.  They  would 
be  approachable  by  their  constituents, 
and  not  just  look  to  the  pubUc  Treasiur 
for  payment  of  their  campaign  expenses. 

Mr.  President,  put  any  limit  you  wish 
on  overall  expenditures  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  can  Uve  with  it.  Wipe  out 
contributions,  for  aU  the  Senator  from 
Alabcuna  would  care.  Put  any  limit  what- 
soever aa.  it.  Limit  contributions  to  $10 
or  $5,  but  leave  it  in  the  private  sector. 
Do  not  turn  it  over  to  Uncle  Sam.  Do  not 
have  Members  of  Congress  dipping  Into 
the  pubUc  tiU  to  pay  the  costs  of  elections 
of  Members  of  Congress. 

Tomorrow  the  Members  of  the  Soiate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  wIU 
have  the  opiwrtunlty  to  take  themselves 
out  from  under  the  provisions  of  this 
campaign  subsidy  biU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.     MANSFIELD.     ULr.     President, 

would  the  Senator  consider  the  posslbU- 
ity  of  a  time  limitation  on  the  pending 
amendment,  after  the  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  minimum  wage  bin 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Before  or  after,  it  does 
not  matter  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. I  shaU  be  glad  to  agree  to  any 
time  the  dlstingiiished  majority  leader 
would  say.  I  am  ready  to  vote.  Say  30 
minutes?       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  vote  on  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  minimum  wage  bill  tomor- 
row, there  be  a  time  limitation  of  1 
hour  on  the  pending  AUen  amendment, 
with  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabemia,  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
(Mr.  Allen)  ,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Canwow)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Senator,  I  ask  unanl- 
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mous  consent  that,  following  the  dlspo- 
8iU(»i  of  the  Allen  amendment,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  be  recognized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  No.  1082. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered.     > 

M^.  MANBREU).  Then,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  tilie  disposition  of  the  Hathaway 
amendment,  the  second  Allen  amend- 
ment be  brought  up. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  iB  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
consider  a  Ilmltatian  on  that  also? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  The  same  order  will 
be  fine. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  second  Allen  amendment,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  first  Allen  amendment  now  pending, 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour,  with 
the  time  to  be  equal^  divided  under 
the  same  circumstances. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  I  \mderstood  on 
the  first  one  it  would  be  30  minutes  to 
be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh.  I  thought  the 
Senator  had  suggested  30  minutes  to  a 
side.  I  will  change  the  request  to  30  min- 
utes to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  30  minutes  on  the 
other  one  also. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  30  minutes  on 
the  second  one  as  well. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Let  me  state  that  the  sec- 
ond amendment  that  the  majority  leader 
refers  to  would  take  from  under  the  bill 
the  presidential  nomination  contests. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  in  the  record 
now.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  If  he  would  consider 
a  time  limitation  on  his  amendment 
tomorrow,  and  If  so.  of  how  long. 

"hix.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  the  Senator  from  Mlchlc^ui 
(Mr.  OanrriH)  and  I  debated  this  mat- 
ter yesterday,  and  I  think  we  said  just 
about  an  that  we  wanted  to  say.  There 
are  some  other  Senators,  eis  I  understand, 
who  would  like  to  speak  in  favor  of  my 
amendment,  lliere  may  also  be  some 
who  want  to  speak  in  opposition  to  it. 
I  hesitate  to  preclude  them  from  talking 
If  they  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  a  good 
"hesitation  waltz."  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator completely  that  we  should  have  Sen- 
ator GurrxN  and  others  here  tomorrow 
so  that  we  can.  maybe,  arrive  at  an 
agreement  then. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  dlsttn- 
gulshed  majority  leader. 


'  MO.  loaa 

Btr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  here  which  I  under- 
stand Is  acceptable  both  to  the  floor 
manager  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
bar  of  the  committee.  I  do  not  think  It 
will  take  much  time  and  it  can  be  ac- 


cepted. I  hope.  It  is  amendment  No.  1066'. 
I  ask  that  my  amendment  be  read. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlstt)  .  The  Cliair  would  advise  the 
Senator  from  Maine  that  that  would  take 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  amentknent  No.  1066 
may  be  considered  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  PresWent,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  provided  it  does  not 
replace  the  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment given  on  the  action  on  the  other 
bill,  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  advise  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
that  it  will  not  do  so. 

Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  73.  beginning  with  line  3.  strUw 
out  through  line  32,  and  Insert  in  Ueu  there- 
of the  foUowlng: 

"(b)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law  with  respect  to  limitations  on 
expenditures  or  limitations  on  contributions, 
the  national  committee  of  a  political  party 
and  a  State  committee  of  a  political  party, 
Including  any  subordinate  committees  of  a 
State  committee,  may  mak»  expenditures  in 
connection  with  the  general  election  cam- 
paign of  candidates  for  Federal  office,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  contained  in  subsec- 
tions (2)  and  (3)  hereof. 

"(2)  The  national  conunlttee  of  a  political 
party  may  not  make  any  expenditure  In  con- 
nection with  the  general  election  campaign 
of  any  candidate  for  President  who  is  affili- 
ated with  that  party  wUch  exceeds  an 
amount  equal  to  2  cents  multiplied  by  the 
voting  age  population  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  The  national  committee  of  a  political 
party,  or  a  State  committee  of  a  political 
party,  including  any  subordinate  committees 
of  a  State  committee,  may  not  make  any  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  general 
election  campaign  of  a  candidate  for  Federal 
office  In  a  State  who  Is  affiliated  with  that 
party  which  exceeds — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  Senator,  or  of  Repre- 
sentative from  a  State  wheM  a  Repr«senta- 
tlve  Is  required  to  run  statewide,  the  greater 
of — 

"(1)  a  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  of  that  SUte,  or  1 

"(11)  (20,000;  and  | 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  Representative  in  any 
other  State,  $10,000. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection—". 

On  page  73,  line  23,  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(A) ". 

On  page  74,  line  3,  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(B)". 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  president,  this 
amendment  would  strike  subsection  (b) 
on  page  73  and  replace  It  with  separate 
limitations  with  respect  to  what  a  na- 
tional committee  and  a  State  committee 
may  contribute  to  candidates  running  for 
Federal  office.  Under  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands,  there  is  a  certain  amount  which 
may  be  used  by  both  national  and  State 
committees  for  candidates  in  general,  but 
it  does  not  specify  amounts  with  respect 
to  individual  candidates.  Under  the  bill 
as  presented,  the  national  committee 
could  funnel  all  the  mon«y  it  is  entitled 
to  under  its  limit  into  the  race  of  one 


cEuididate.  The  State  committee  could 
do  likewise.  J 

My  amendment  would  prevent  that 
from  happening.  It  woifld  be  a  more 
equitable  proviso  for  a  distribution  of 
fimds  to  be  spent  by  both  the  national 
committee  and  the  State  committee. 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  has  no  ob- 
jection to  this  amendment.  I  also  under- 
stand that  it  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority  side  and  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion on  that  side  either. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  correctly  now  that,  under 
the  terms  of  the  amendment,  the  na- 
tional committee  could  spend  2  cents 
per  voting  age  population  in  that  State 
but  not  to  exceed  $20,000  or  not  to  ex- 
ceed $20,000  whichever  Is  greater,  but 
the  population  formula  would  depend  on 
the  State  or  the  area  in  wblch  it  is  to  be 
spent? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  In  the  ca«e  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  ceiling  figure 
would  be  $10,000  or  the  2  cents  per  vot- 
ing age  population,  whichever  Is  higher 
in  that  particular  area? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  fixed  amount  is 
$10,000. 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  is  a  fixed  amount, 
then,  without  using  the  2  cents  formula? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Yes.  That  is  the  cell- 
ing, of  course. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Very  well  Yes.  I  do  un- 
derstand that  now  correctly,  and  so  far 
as  this  Senator  is  concerned.  I  am  ready 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maine.  No. 
1066. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allkn)  is  the  pending  ques- 
tion. 


PRCX2RAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  president,  the 
Senate  will  adjourn  shortly  to  come  in 
at  9:30  ajn.  tomorrow.  I^ere  are  three 
special  orders  which  will  take  up  to  about 
10:15  a.m.  We  have  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  8  minutes.  At 
the  hour  of  approximately  10:30  a.m.,  the 
Senate  will  start  on  the  time  limitation 
covering  the  conference  report  on  the 
minimum  wage  bill,  the  vote  on  which 
will  occur  at  11 :30  ajn. 

After  that  vote,  the  pending  Allen 
amendment  will  then  be  the  order  of 
business,  with  a  time  limitation  of  one 
half -hour,  to  be  equally  divided. 

After  the  conclusion  of  that  vote,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway) 
will  offer  his  amendments  Hopefully,  a 
time  limitation  can  be  agreed  on  tomor- 
row. I  hope  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
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the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  ,  in  the  morning. 

Following  disposition  of  the  Hathaway 
amendment,  the  second  Allen  amend- 
ment will  be  laid  before  the  Senate.  On 
that  amendment,  there  will  likewise  be  a 
30-mlnute  time  limitation,  to  be  equally 
divided,  as  on  the  first  Allen  amendment. 

So  there  will  be  votes  tomorrow. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9:30  AJdL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  fiuther  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9:30  ajn. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  smd,  at 
5:06  pjn..  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Thm^ay,  March  28.  1974.  at 
9:30  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  on  March  27, 1974: 


Fedxxal  CouMcn.  on  thz  Aginc 
The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  CTouncU  on  the  Aging  for 
the  terms  indicated,  new  poeitloDs: 

For  a  term  of  1  year 

Bertha  S.  Adkins,  of  Maryland. 
I>3rothy  Louise  Devereux.  of  EUiwaU. 
Carl  Elsdorfer,  of  Wasblngtm. 
Charles  J.  Fahey,  of  New  York. 
John  B.  Martin,  of  Maryland. 

For  a  term  of  2  yean 
Frank   B.  Henderson,   of   Pennsylvania. 
FreU  M.  Owl,  of  North  Carolina. 
Lennle-Marle  P.  ToUlver,  of  Oklahoma. 
Charles  J.  Turrlsl,  of  Virginia. 

For  a  term  of  3  years 
Nelson  Hale  Crulkshank,  of  the  District  of 
C<dumbla. 
Sharon  Maaaye  Fujll,  of  Washington. 
Hobart  C.  Jackson,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Qarson  Meyer,  of  New  York. 
Bernard  E.  Nash,  of  Maryland. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ruesday,  March  27, 1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Monsignor  John  J.  Kar- 
pinskl.  St.  Stanislaus  B  &  M  Church,  New 
York,  N.Y..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father,  as  we  walk  in  these  trying 
times,  give  us  Your  hand,  for  it  is  better 
than  a  light,  or  a  known  way. 

Where  we  usually  tread  over  beaten 
paths,  give  us  the  courage  to  make  new 
trails. 

While  we  wade  along  the  shore,  chal- 
lenge us  to  launch  out  Into  the  deep 
waters. 

Whenever  we  are  tempted  to  do  what 
everyone  else  is  doing,  give  us  the  moral- 
ity to  stand  up  for  what  Is  right. 

Help  us  seek  the  grace  to  endure  all 
trials  and  problems  ourselves — as  well 
as  understsmding  of  those  in  need. 

As  we  consecrate  our  talents  help  us 
find  the  true  reason  for  serving. 

Heavenly  Father,  since  we  are  always 
asking  for  something  in  our  prayers,  help 
us  try  and  count  for  something  in  Your 
plan.  Teach  us  our  faith  works  when  we 
do.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  Con.  Res.  78.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  a  veterans'  benefits 
calculator;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  397.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  bearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  entitled  "Foreign 
Policy  ImpUcatlons  of  the  Energy  Crisis." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 


Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  939.  An  act  to  amend  the  Admission  Act 
for  the  State  of  Idaho  to  permit  that  State 
to  exchange  pubUc  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  2446.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
William  Thomas,  deceased; 

S.  2893.  An  act  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  Improve  the  national  cancer 
program  and  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
such  program  for  the  next  3  fiscal  years; 

S.  3052.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 13.  1972;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  73.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  a  conunlttee  print  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
85-474,  appointed  Mr.  Hruska  to  attend 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  Meeting 
to  be  held  in  Bucharest,  Romania. 
April  15  to  20. 1974. 


THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  MONSIGNOR 
JOHN  J.  ElARPINSEl 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing our  legislative  day  began  with  an 
opening  prayer  by  a  dear  friend  of  mine, 
Monsignor  John  Karpinski  of  New  York. 
For  10  years,  since  October  3, 1964,  Mon- 
signor Karpinski  has  been  the  much  re- 
spected and  beloved  pastor  of  St.  Stan- 
islaus Church  in  New  York  City.  St. 
Stanislaus,  the  oldest  parish  serving  the 
Polish  community  on  the  east  coast,  has 
served  the  Polish  population  well  for 
some  102  years,  and  continues  its  fine 
record  for  service  to  the  commtmlty. 

Monsignor  Karpinski  has  earned  the 
trust  and  respect  of  his  flock  and  he  has 
been  both  active  an'l  effective  as  a  Polish 
leader,  as  well  as  a  religious  leader.  Evi- 
dence of  this  can  be  noted  in  this  sam- 
pling of  his  offices  and  awards:  Monsi- 
gnor Karpinski  is  the  president  of  the 
Polish   Immigration  and  Relief  Com- 


mittee; the  chaplain  of  the  Sons  of  Po- 
land: grand  coimsel  of  the  Pulaski  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and 
the  monsignor  was  the  grand  marshal  of 
the  1970  Pulaski  Day  Parade  in  New 
York  City. 

Monsignor  Karpinski,  with  his  record 
of  achievements,  comes  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  today  as  a  man  follow- 
ing the  great  traditions  of  service  set  by 
those  honored  Polish  leaders,  Pulaski  and 
Kosciusko,  who  contributed  so  much  to 
this  Nation. 


ANOTHER  CHAMPIONSHIP, 
ANOTHER  RECORD 

(Mr.  CLANCY  asked  and  was  glvoi 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CLANCTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ESder  Hl^ 
School  has  just  won  another  State  cham- 
pionship and  set  another  record  for  Cin- 
cinnati area  high  schools  which  is  of  tre- 
mendous pride  to  all  Cincinnati  sports 
fans  and  of  special  personal  pride  to 
me. 

Elder  won  the  AAA  Ohio  basketball 
crown  last  year,  the  first  time  that  a  Cin- 
cinnati high  school  had  accomplished 
that  feat.  Last  Saturday,  ihey  won  the 
AAA  championship  again;  another  rec- 
ord for  Cincinnati  schools  and  the  first 
time  that  an  Ohio  high  school  had  re- 
peated State  championship  play  In  two 
successive  seasons  since  1968  and  1969. 

What  is  even  more  remarkable  is  that 
Elder  High  School  athletes  have  now  won 
four  State  athletie  championships  in  12 
months.  Last  summer,  they  won  the  base- 
ball championship.  Last  fall,  their  cross- 
country runners  carried  home  the  State 
meet  trophy. 

WhUe  aU  (Cincinnati  fans  are  enor- 
mously pleased  with  this  record,  I  take 
extra  pleasure  in  it  because  Elder  is  my 
alma  mater. 

The  members  of  the  1974  AAA  basket- 
ball championship  team  are  cocaptalns. 
Rick  Apke  and  Bill  Early.  Kenny  Brown, 
Tony  Apro.  Paul  Nlemeyer,  PhU  Bloem- 
ker.  Jim  Stenger.  Terry  BCcCarthy.  Iflke 
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Dwyer,  T\»b  Dinkelacker,  ICark  Freese, 
Bill  Kemper  and  Art  Watson. 

Tlie  Tarstty  coach  Is  Paul  J.  Frey;  the 
reserve  coach,  Ray  Bachus;  the  frosh 
coach,  Tom  Bushman;  athletic  director. 
Rev.  Edward  L.  Rudemlller,  and  the 
principal  is  Rev.  Lawrence  R.  Strlttmat- 
ter.  The  scorer  is  CSuu-les  Kaufhold  and 
the  team  chaplain  is  Rev.  Ralph  A. 
Westerhoff. 

Student  managers  for  the  Purple  Gang 
from  Price  Hill  are  Bob  Wolfram.  Mike 
Keyes,  Terry  Bryant,  Nick  Duennes, 
Bany  B3Uaon  and  Steve  Fessel. 

Elder  High  Bdbooi  basketball  record 
for  the  seascm  Just  completed  was  23  wins 
and  3  losses — an  indication  of  tlie 
high  quality  of  competition  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati area.  I  mla^  also  point  out  that 
only  four  other  high  schools  In  Ohio 
have  won  consecutive  champlonsh^  in 
52  years  of  play. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  extend  hearty 
congratulations  to  all  of  those  named 
above  and  the  entire  faculty  and  student 
body. 


CONORESSZONAL  PAT  RAISES 

(Mr.  DENNIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  lor  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  argu- 
ment about  congressional  pay  raises  is 
apparently  over  for  this  session,  but  the 
problem  o<  automatic  raises  without  a 
congressional  vote  remains. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  HJl.  2154,  which  will 
solve  that  problem  by  giving  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  a  chance  to  request  and 
demand  a  vote  cm  the  subject  of  a  raise 
in  the  future,  is  stm  before  us  here  with 
a  discharge  petition  now  bearing  113 


Mr.  Bpeater,  I  urge  those  who  are 
serious  about  this  question  and  believe 
we  should  have  a  vote  on  this  important 
matter  to  Join  their  names  to  the  113 
already  there  subscribed. 


him  the  Distinguished  Public  Service 
Medal,  the  highest  honor  bestowed  on  a 
nongovernment  employee. 

I  am  proud  of  this  native  Calif  omlan 
EUid  wish  him  and  his  kively  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, a  long  and  enjoyable  retirement. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  P. 
McNAMARA 

(Mr.  DEL  CLAWBON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  this  country's  space 
plcmeers.  On  April  1,  Joseph  P.  McNa- 
mara.  president  of  Rockwell  Interna- 
tional's Space  Division  will  retire.  Not 
only  his  company  but  America  will  miss 
his  contributions  to  the  natlcmal  space 
program. 

Tbe  organization  he  leaves  develoi>ed 
and  built  all  of  the  command  and  service 
modules  for  our  lunar-landing  program. 
It  also  developed  and  made  the  Saturn 
S-11 — second  stac^  of  the  Saturn  V 
launch  vdilcle,  which  sent  nine  Apollo 
crews  to  the  Moon,  six  of  which  landed. 
EarUer,  as  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Rocketdyne's  liquid-Rocket 
Division,  he  directed  development  and 
production  of  the  Saturn  Vs  J-2  and  F-1 
engines.  For  this  work,  NASA  awarded 


PERMISSION  FOR  OOMMTTTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  CJERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  IlliBois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION  FOR  THE  VETERANS' 
ADB4INISTRATION 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  House  on  Thursday, 
March  21,  1974,  I  call  up  the  Joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  941),  making  an  ur- 
gent supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
fl^al  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  joint  resolutton  be  considered 
in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ttiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  C^eiic  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.J.  Rxs.  941 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Conffress  assembled.  That  the  foUow- 
Ing  sum  U  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwUe  appropriated, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
namely: 

VETERANS"  ADMINISTRATION 

BKADXDSriCENT    BKNXriTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Readjust- 
ment benefits",  $760,000,000,  to  remain  avaU- 
able  until  expended. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  here  today  with 
an  urgent  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

This  item  is  lifted  from  a  large  number 
of  pending  supplemental  budget  requests 
being  considered  in  connection  with  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
1974.  scheduled  to  be  considered  by  the 
House  the  week  before  Easter.  Final  con- 
gressional action  on  that  bill  will  prob- 
ably not  occur  before  mid-May  and  will 
not  be  timely  enough  to  meet  the  press- 
ing needs  represented  by  this  Joint  reso- 
lution because  certain  payments  must  be 
made  to  veterans  in  eariy  April. 

I  will  speak  just  briefly  on  this  meas- 
ure and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bolano)  who 
is  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  has  jurisdlctioa  in  this  area  ajid 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Talcott),  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 


recommending  the  entire  supplemental 
budget  request  for  an  additional  $750 
million  for  veterans  readjustment  bene- 
fits. We  appropriated  the  full  budget 
amount  requested  for  fiscal  year  1974  in 
the  amount  of  $2,256,00(),000  in  the  regu- 
lar bill.  This  amount,  however,  has  not 
been  sufficient  due  to  a  larger  number  of 
veterans  participating  in  the  program 
than  originally  anticlj^ated  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  due  to  the  Increased  cost  of 
training. 

The  enactment  in  October  of  1972  of 
the  Vietnam  Era  Veteran's  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  provided  for  pa3anent  of 
educational  allowances  in  advance  and 
for  personally  contacting  each  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  veteran.  These 
outreach  activities  have  encouraged  more 
veterans  to  utilize  their  educational 
opportunities. 

Insofar  as  I  know  there  is  no  opposi- 
tion to  this  appropriation.  It  behooves 
us  to  handle  this  matter  expeditiously  so 
that  it  might  become  law  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bolano),  the 
chairman  of  the  subcoromittee.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Callfomlii  (Mr.  Talcott) 
is  also  on  the  floor.  Mr.  Boi.Ain>,  Mr. 
Talcott,  and  the  memibers  of  the  sub- 
committee are  the  most  knowledgeable 
Members  with  respect  to  this  joint  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  reso- 
lution is  essential  legislation.  Without 
these  funds  the  Veterans'  Administration 
cannot  make  the  next  major  payments  of 
educational  benefits  to  Vietnam  veterans. 
This  urgent  supplemental  bill  will  insure 
that  these  veterans  will  get  their  April 
checks. 

When  the  committee  considered  the 
regular  1974  appropriation  for  readjust- 
ment benefits,  the  Vetetans'  Administra- 
tion anticipated  that  about  1,860,000  vet- 
erans would  take  advantage  of  educa- 
tional training.  The  (Congress  provided 
the  full  $2,526  million  requested  in  1974 
to  meet  these  benefit  payments. 

But  new  legislation  jproviding  for  edu- 
cational allowances  ih  advance — and 
broader  outreach  activities  encouraged  a 
substantially  higher  nignber  of  vetercms 
to  take  advantage  of  these  important 
educational  opportunities.  The  current 
estimate  of  the  number  of  veterans  in 
training  has  now  increatsed  to  2,450,000 — 
up  584,000  above  the  original  estimate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  has  worked 
as  quickly  and  expeditiously  as  possible 
to  insure  that  these  benefits  will  continue 
to  fiow  iminterrupted  to  deserving  vet- 
erans. 

Because  this  legislation  is  urgently  re- 
quired, the  ccmunittee  lifted  the  $750- 
000,000  request  from  thf  much  larger  and 
more  complex  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation biU.  This  action  again  dem- 
onstrates that  the  committee  is  ready  to 
act  when  action  is  required.  No  veteran 
wUl  miss  a  benefit  clieck  because  this 
Congress  has  been  slow  to  act.  This  reso- 
lution is  needed  and  it  Is  needed  now. 

I  urge  its  favorable  passage. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
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the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 
Talcott). 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding. 

I  take  this  time  only  to  concur  with  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  tuid  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts.  This  is  really 
an  essential  Joint  resolution.  Tliere  is  no 
alternative,  lliis  is  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular bills  we  have  ever  passed.  The  Viet- 
nam veterans  are  in  school,  and  their 
April  checks  will  be  stopped  if  we  do  not 
pass  this  legislation.  We  will  be  doing  a 
disservice  not  only  to  the  veterans,  but 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
Ccmgress  as  well,  if  we  do  not  pass  this 
joint  resolution  promptly.  The  subcom- 
mittee and  the  committee  have  both 
unanimously  improved  it. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  941. 
the  Urgent  Supplemental  Appropriation 
for  Veterans  Benefits  Act.  This  is  an  im- 
portant appropriation  that  will  enable 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  educational  benefits  in  fiscal 
year  1974  to  enrolled  veterans. 

As  you  know.  Congress  previously  ap- 
proved the  full  amount  originally  re- 
quested by  the  Administration.  However, 
the  VA  did  not  anticipate  fully  the 
demand  for  benefits  that  are  now  being 
utilized  and  has  now  come  back  to  Con- 
gress for  an  additional  appropriation. 

Personally,  I  am  very  pleased  by  the 
results  of  Project  Outreach  in  that  it 
has  encouraged  more  veterans  to  take 
advantage  of  their  educational  benefits. 
I  am  hopeful  that  even  more  veterans 
will  do  so  in  the  future. 

This  is  one  appropriation  no  one  can 
argue  with.  I  am  Iiappy  to  give  it  my 
wholehearted  support. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  previous  questicm  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  grotmd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wtU  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electnnUc  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  398,  nays  0, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  33.  as 
follows : 

[RoU  No.  110] 
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Abdnor 

Archer 

Beard 

Abzug 

Arendx 

BeU 

Adams 

Bennett 

Addabbo 

Asbbraok 

Bergland 

Anderson. 

Ashley 

Blester 

Calif. 

Aspln 

Anderaon,  lU. 

BadUlo 

Blac^butn 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Bafalla 

Boggs 

AndieiM, 

Baker 

Boland 

N.Dak. 

Barrett 

BoUlng 

Annxinzlo 

mm- 

Bauman 

Kaj T>Brt.  7 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ifich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tez. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Chamberialn 

ChappeU 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

CoUler 

Collins,  ni. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenbat^ 
Dellmns 
Denholta 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
duPont 
Bckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ell  berg 
Esch 

Kshleznan 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Pascell 
Pindley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 
Ford 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellngbuyaen 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Pulton 
Puqua 
Gaydos 
Oettys 
Qlalmo 
Olbbons 
Oilman 
Ginn 


Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Grasso 
Qreen,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
GrUnths 
Gross 
Grover 
Oude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hanha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
H«bert 

Hechler.  W.  Va 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HUlls 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Himgate 
Himt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastemneler 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ket<^um 
King 
Koch 
KjrroB 

Lagomaraino 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Utton 
Long,  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
Luken 
Mcdory 
McCloskey 
McColUster 
McCormaA 
McDade 
McBwen 
McPaU 
McKay 
McKinney 
McSpadden 
Madden 
Madlgan 
Mahon 
Mallary 

Bfarazltl 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Martin,  N.C. 
MatUas,  Calif 
Mathte,  Oa. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 


Meeds 

Melchier 

Metcalfe 

MezTinsky 

Mlebtf 

MUford 

MlUer 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 


Mink 

Minshall.Ohlo 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

MlzeU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moaher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Mxupby,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

NU 

Obey 

O'Brien 

CHara 

CNeUl 
t.  Owens 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PettU 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

PodeU 

PoweU.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pritchard 

Quie 

QutUrn 
xgandioi 

Rangel 

Barlck 

Bees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Boblson,  N.T. 

Bodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

BoncaUo.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Booah 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

StOermaln 

flanrtman 

Rarasln 

Bar  banes 

Satterfield 

Scherle 

SchneebeU 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shuster 

Sikea 

Siak 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

i^>ence 

Staggwrs 

Stanton, 
J.WUUam 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Stark 

Steed 

Sterie 

Staelman 

Stelger,  Aria. 

8t«<c«r.Wla. 

Stokes 

Stratton 


Stubblefield 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tleman 

Towell.  Nev. 

Treen 

UdaU 

Ullman 

VanDeerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 


Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

WUson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 


WUin 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Young,  Ha. 

Young,  Oa. 

Young,  m. 

Young.  S.C. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


NATS— 0 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Fisher 


NOT  VOTING— 33 


Alexander 
BeviU 
Blaggl 
BlatnUc 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Cederberg 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Conyers 
Dom 

Erlenbom 
Porsythe 


Prenzel 

Gray 

Gubser 

Hanna 

Hanraban 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Jarman 

Kluczynskl 

KuykendaU 

Macdonald 

tutcheU,  Md. 

NichoU 


Patman 

BaUsback 

Reld 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Shrlver 

SkublU 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Teague 

WUliams 


So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  BevUl. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  KuykendaU. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  Tork  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  EQuczynskl  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Stephena  with  Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Qubeer. 

Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  Oony«i8. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  MltcheU  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Ony. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  wanrah^n 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  BUtnlk  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Dam  with  Mr.  Williams. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  joint  resoluti(m  (H.J.  Res. 
941)  just  passed,  and  include  tables  and 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITMENT  ON 
PRIVACY 

(Mr.  (jOLDWATER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  (jOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  this  minute  of  my  cxA- 
leagues'  time  to  remind  them  of  the  spe- 
cial orders  taken  by  myself  and  Con- 
gressman Es  Koch  for  this  coming  Tues- 
day, April  2,  1974,  the  purpose  of  the 
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special  orders  Is  to  provide  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  the  <x>Portunlty  to  dis- 
cuss the  eTergrowlag  invasion  of  personal 
privacy  resultlDg  from  uncontrolled  and 
immonitored  collection,  use,  and  dlsseml- 
nation  of  personal  information  by  the 
Ck)vemment  and  private  enterprise. 
Quite  frankly,  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Congress  to  develop  and  demonstrate  a 
firm  commitment  .to  the  protection  of 
personal  privacy,  smd  I  am  confident 
that  the  discussion  that  is  to  come  next 
Tuesday  will  serve  to  initiate  Just  such 
a  commitment.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  participate  in  this  worthy  ef- 
fort and  discussion. 


LONG-OVERDUE  INCREASE  IN  RE- 
TIREMENT  INCOICE  CREDIT 
NEEDED 

(liCr.  BOB  WILSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  talk  of  tax  reform  in 
Congress  but,  regardless  of  the  final  out- 
come of  an  "omnibus  tax  reform  pack- 
age," several  items  demand  congres- 
sional attention  this  year.  One  of  these 
is  a  long  overdue  increase  in  the  retire- 
ment income  credit. 

Social  security  payments  are  not  tax- 
able, and  the  purpose  of  Uie  retirement 
income  credit  was  to  provide  comparable 
tax  relief  to  other  retirees.  I  have  sup- 
ported the  substantial  Increase  in  social 
security  benefits  in  recent  years,  a  criti- 
cal legislative  actlom  to  assist  the  elderly 
in  coping  with  our  Inflationary  economy 
of  the  past  decade.  The  retirement  in- 
come credit  has  failed  to  keep  pace,  how- 
ever. 

The  current  base  limit  for  individuals 
is  $1,524,  unchanged  since  1982.  and 
$2,286  for  elderly  couples,  with  no  up- 
date since  1964.  During  that  time  social 
security  benefits  have  doubled. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  Increase  the  computation  base 
from  $1,524  to  $2,500  for  single  persons 
and  from  $2,286  to  $3,750  for  couples.  In 
terms  of  doUars  and  cents,  this  would 
mean  a  tax  saving  of  up  to  $146  for 
single  people  and  $220  for  couples. 

The  elderly  livliig  on  fixed  incomes 
have  been  severely  affected  by  the  Gov- 
emmeot's  Inabill^  to  control  Inflation. 
While  we  debate  the  blame  for  Inflation, 
it  is  paramount  that  we  provide  relief 
for  those  who  have  suffered  most  greatly. 

My  bill  wUl  provide  tax  equity  for  re- 
tired teachos,  i}ollcemen,  firemen,  and 
Government  annuitants  by  giving  them 
a  tax  benefit  comparable  to  that  now 
afforded  social  security  recipients.  The 
Senate  approved  an  amendment  similar 
to  this  legislation  Jast  year,  as  a  rider 
to  another  UH,  but  the  measure  bogged 
down  because  of  ^eral  other  controver- 
sial amendments. . 

As  another  Apkil  15  rolls  around,  it  Is 
Imperative  that  Congress  g^e  prompt 
attention  to  an  Immediate. Increase  in 
the  retirement  income  credit  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  be  ^hte  to  act  favorably  on 
this  matter  in  the  near  future. 


ELEMENTARY       AND      SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP  1974 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  69)  to  extend 
and  amend  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THK  coMMimn:  at  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  69,  with 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  an  amendment  add- 
ing a  new  title  following  title  I  had  been 
agreed  to.  Further  amendments  under 
title  I  are  not  in  order. 

The  Clerk  will  now  read  title  n  of  the 
substitute  committee  amendment  begin- 
ning on  page  58,  line  19. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE   n — CONSOUIDATION   OP   CERTAIN 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Act  to  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  title  IX  and  sections  809  and 
811.  (2)  by  redesignating  tlUe  VHI  (and  all 
cross-references  thereto)  as  title  X,  redesig- 
nating sections  801  through  806  (and  all 
cross-references  thereto)  as  sections  1001 
through  1006,  respectively,  and  redesignating 
section  810  (and  any  cross-reference  thereto) 
as  section  1109  and  (3)  by  Inserting  after 
title  vn  the  following  new  title: 
"TITLB  Vni — LIBRARIB3,  LEARNING  RE- 
SOURCES, EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATION, 
AND  SUPPORT 

"Part  A — General  Provisions 

"ADTHORIZATION  or  ArPROPRIAnONS 

"Sec.  801.  (a)  Subject  to  Siubsectlon  (c), 
there  is  authorized  to  bs  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $396,000,000  tot  obligation  by  the 
Commissioner  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  obligation  by  the  Commissioner 
during  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  y^if^^e  grants  un- 
der part  B  (Libraries  and  Learning  Re- 
sources) of  this  title. 

"(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (c),  there  is 
authcnrized  to  be  appropdated  the  sum  of 
$350,000,000  for  obllgatloil  by  the  Commis- 
sioner during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
197SL  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  Obligation  by  the  Commissioner  during 
each  of  the  two  succeedlag  fiscal  years,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  gi»nts  under  part  C 
(Educational  Innovation  and  Support)  of 
thU  title. 

(c)  Except  In  the  case  of  the  first  expro- 
priation made  under  suteectlons  (a)  and 
(b),  no  funds  are  authoilzed  to  be  appro- 
priated imder  either  subsection  (a)  or  sub- 
section (b)  for  obligation  by  the  Commis- 
sioner during  a  fiscal  year  unless  the  aggre- 
gate amount  which  woiUd  be  ao  appro- 
priated IB  at  least  equal  to  the  aggregate 
amount  appropriated  for  obligation  by 
the  Commissioner  during  the  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding such  fiscal  year  uttder  such  subsec- 
tions. No  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated In  the  first  bill  or  resolution  pro- 
posing to  make  an  ^propriation  under  sub- 
sectloDS  (a)  and  (b)  unless  the  aggregate 
amount  wiilch  would  be  ao  apprcqnrlated  Is 


at  least  equal  to  the  aggregate  amoimt  ap- 
propriated for  obligation  by  the  Commis- 
sioner during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  for 
programs  authorized  by  tttles  II,  m,  and 
V  and  sections  807  and  808  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Educatl(»i  Act  of  1965,  and 
title  III  (except  for  section  306  thereof)  of 
the  National  Defense  EducatiCHi  Act  of  1968. 
"ALLOTiaorr  to  tSi  btatxb 

"Sec.  802.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  q>proprlated  for  each  fiscal  year 
for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  amounts 
equal  to  not  more  than  1  per  centum  of  each 
of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  such  year 
imder  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
801.  The  Commissioner  shall  allot  each  of 
the  amounts  im>propnated  piirsuant  to  this 
paragraph  among  GKiam.  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  tUs  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  re- 
spective needs  for  asslstailoe  under  part  B 
and  i>art  C  of  this  title.  In  addition,  for  each 
fiscal  year  be  shall  allot  ftom  each  of  such 
amounts  to  (A)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  amovmts  necessary  for  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  each  such  part  for  children  and 
teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  school 
operated  for  Indian  children  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  (B)  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  the  amounts  necessary  for  the 
programs  authorized  by  each  such  part  for 
children  and  teachers  in  the  overseas  de- 
pendents schools  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  terms  upon  which  payment  for 
such  purposes  shall  be  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  be  determined  pursuant  to  such 
criteria  as  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
best  carry  out  the  purpoaes  of  this  title. 

"(2)  From  the  amounts  appropriated  to 
carry  out  part  B  and  part  C  of  this  title  for 
any  fiscal  year  pursuant  t«  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  section  801,  ttie  Commissioner 
shall  allot  to  each  State  from  each  such 
amount  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  amoimt  as  the  number  of  chil- 
dren aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  in  the 
State  bears  to  the  number  of  such  chUdren 
in  all  the  States.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'State'  Shall  not  include 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  tfte  Vlrgm  Islands, 
and  thfe  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
The  number  of  chUdren  aged  five  to  seven- 
teen, inclusive,  in  a  State  and  in  all  the 
States  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satis- 
factory data  available  to  him. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  ^y  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  part  B  or  C  which  the  Conmils- 
sloner  determines  wUl  not  be  required  for 
such  flBcal  year  to  carry  out  such  part  shall 
be  available  for  reallotmeht  from  time  to 
time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  as  the 
Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other  States  la 
proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to  such 
States  under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year  but 
with  sucli  proportionate  amount  for  any  of 
such  other  States  being  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tent it  exceeds  the  sum  ttie  Commissioner 
estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  for  such  year;  and  the  total  of  such 
reductions  shaU  be  slmUarly  reallotted 
among  the  States  whote  proportionate 
amoim,tfi  were  not  so  reduoed.  Any  amounts 
reallotted  to  a  State  tinder  this  subsection 
during  a  year  from  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  801  shall  be  deemed  a  part 
of  its  allotment  imder  sUbsectiou  (a)  for 
such  year. 

"state  plans 

"Sec.  803.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  grants  under  this  title  shall  establish 
an  advisory  ooimcil  as  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  shall  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sioner a  State  plan,  in  such  detail  as  the 
Commissioner  deems  necessary,  which 

"(1)  designates  the  ^te  educational 
agency  as  the  State  agency  which  shaU,  either 
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directly  or  through  arrangements  with  other 
State  or  local  public  agencies,  act  as  the  sole 
agency  for  the  administration  of  the  State 
plan; 

"(2)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  its  allotments 
under  section  802  will  be  expejided  solely  for 
(A)  the  programs  and  purposes  authorized 
by  parts  B  and  C  of  this  title,  and  (B)  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan; 

"(3)  provides  assurances  that  the  require- 
ments of  section  807  (relating  to  the  partici- 
pation of  pupils  and  teachers  in  nonpublic 
elementary  and  secondary  schools)  will  be 
met,  or  certifies  that  such  requirements  can- 
not legally  be  met  In  such  State; 

"(4)  provides  assurances  that  (A)  funds 
it  receives  from  appropriations  made  under 
section  801  (a)  will  be  distributed  among 
local  educational  agencies  according  to  the 
enrollments  in  public  and  nonpublic  schools 
within  the  school  districts  of  such  agencies: 
Provided,  however,  That  substantial  funds 
will  be  provided  to  (1)  those  local  educational 
agencies  whose  tax  effort  for  education  is 
substantially  greater  than  the  State  average 
tax  effort  for  education,  but  whose  per  pupil 
expiendltiire  (excluding  payments  made  un- 
der title  I  of  this  Act)  Is  no  greater  than 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the 
State,  and  (11)  those  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  have  the  greatest  numbers  or 
percentages  of  children  whose  education  im- 
poses a  higher  than  average  cost  per  child, 
such  as  children  from  low-income  families, 
children  living  in  sparsely  populated  areas, 
and  children  from  families  in  which  English 
is  not  the  dominant  language;  and  (B)  funds 
it  receives  from  i4>propriations  made  under 
section  801(b)  will  be  distributed  among 
local  educational  agencies  on  an  equitable 
basis  recoguizlng  the  competitive  nature  of 
the  grantmakUig :  Provided,  further,  however, 
That  the  State  educational  agency  must  pro- 
vide assistance  In  formulaUng  proposals  and 
in  operating  programs  to  those  local  educa- 
tional agencies  which  are  less  able  to  com- 
pete due  to  small  size  or  lack  of  local  finan- 
cial resources;  and  the  State  plan  shall  set 
out  the  specific  criteria  the  State  educational 
agency  has  develc^ed  and  will  apply  to  meet 
the  requirement  of  this  paragraph; 

"(5)  provides  that  each  local  educational 
agency  will  be  given  complete  discretion 
(subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  807)  in 
determining  how  the  funds  It  receives  from 
appropriations  made  under  section  801(a) 
wUl  be  divided  among  the  various  programs 
described  m  section  821; 

"(6)  provides  for  the  adoption  of  effective 
procedures  (A)  for  an  evaluation  by  the  State 
advisory  council,  at  least  annually,  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  programs  and  projects  sup- 
ported under  the  State  plan,  (B)  for  the  ap- 
propriate dissemination  of  the  restilts  of  such 
evaluations  and  other  information  pertain- 
ing to  such  programs  or  projects,  and  (C)  for 
adopting,  where  appropriate,  promising  edu- 
cational practices  developed  through  inno- 
vative programs  supported  under  i>art  C; 

"(7)  provides  that  local  educational  agen- 
cies applying  for  funds  under  any  or  all  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  title  shall  be  re- 
quired to  submit  only  one  application  for 
such  funds  for  any  one  fiscal  year  for  all  of 
the  funds  so  applied  for; 

"(8)  provides — 

"(A)  that,  of  the  funds  the  State  receives 
under  section  801  for  the  first  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  funds  are  available,  it  wiU  use 
for  administration  of  the  State  plan  not  to 
exceed  whichever  is  greater  (1)  5  per  centum 
of  the  amount  so  received  ($60,000  to.  the 
case  of  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Vligln 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pactfle 
Islands) ,  excluding  any  part  of  such  amount 
used  for  purpoaes  ot  section  S31(a)(3),  or 
(il)  the  amount  it  received  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  for  administration  of 
the  programs  referred  to  in  sections  821  (b) 
and  831(b) ,  and  that  the  remainder  of  such 


funds  shall  be  made  available  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  parts  B  and  C;  and  that,  of  the  funds  the 
State  receives  under  section  801  for  fiscal 
years  thereafter.  It  will  use  for  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan  not  to  exceed  which- 
ever is  greater  (1)6  fter  centum  of  the  amount 
so  received  ($60,000  in  the  case  of  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands), 
excluding  any  part  of  such  amount  used  for 
purposes  of  section  831(a)(8),  or  (11)  $225,- 
000,  and  that  the  remainder  of  such  funds 
shall  be  made  available  to  local  educational 
agencies  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  parts  B 
andC, 

"(B)  that  not  less  than  16  per  centum  of 
the  amount  received  pursuant  to  section 
801(b)  in  any  fiscal  year  (not  including  any 
amount  used  for  purposes  of  section  831(a) 
(3))  shall  be  used  for  special  programs  or 
projects  for  the  education  of  children  with 
specific  learning  disabilities  and  handicapped 
children,  and 

"(C)  that  not  more  than  the  greater  of 
(1)  15  per  centum  of  the  amount  which  such 
State  receives  pursuant  to  section  801(b) 
m  any  fiscal  year,  or  (11)  the  amount  avail- 
able by  appropriation  to  such  State  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1978,  for  puipoaes 
covered  by  section  831  (a)  (8) ,  shall  be  used 
for  purposes  of  section  831(a)  (3)  (strength- 
ening State  and  local  educational  agencies) ; 

"(9)  provides  assurances  that  in  the  case 
of  any  project  for  the  repair,  remodeling,  or 
construction  of  facilities,  that  the  facilities 
shall  be  acoesalble  to  and  usable  by  handi- 
capped persons,  and  that  the  requirements 
of  section  433  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act  (relating  to  labor  standards) 
shall  be  compiled  with  on  all  such  projects; 

"(10)  provides  that  final  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  implication  of  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  or  agencies  for  assistance  un- 
der this  title  shall  not  be  taken  without  first 
affording  such  agency  or  agencies  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing; 

"(11)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  give  satisfactory  assurance  that  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  under  this  title 
for  any  flAcal  year  (A)  will  not  be  com- 
mingled with  State  f\mds,  (B)  wlU  be  so 
used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent 
practical.  Increase  the  fiscal  effort  (deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner)  that  would.  In  the  absence 
of  Federal  funds,  be  made  by  the  ^pUcant 
for  educational  purposes,  and  (C)  are  sub- 
ject to  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  account- 
ing procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
proper  disbursement  and  accounting  for 
them; 

"(12)  gives  satisfactory  assurance  that  the 
aggregate  amount  to  be  expended  by  the 
State  and  its  local  educational  agencies  from 
funds  derived  from  non-Federal  sources  for 
programs  described  In  section  821(a)  for  a 
fiscal  year  will  not  be  less  than  the  amount 
so  expended  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year; 
aiid 

"(13)  provides  for  making  an  annual  re- 
port and  such  other  reports.  In  such  form 
and  containing  such  Information,  as  the 
Commiasloner  may  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  his  f  tmctlons  under  this  title  and 
to  determine  the  eSectlTeness  of  programs 
and  projects  funded  under  this  title,  and 
for  keeping  such  records  and  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  of  such 
reports. 

"(b)  (1)  The  State  advisory  council,  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (a) ,  shall — 

"(A)  be  appointed  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  or  as  otherwise  provided  by 
State  law  and  be  broadly  representative  of 
the  cultural  and  educational  resources  of 
the  State  (as  defined  in  section  832)  and  of 
the  public.  Including  persons  representative 
of— 


"(1)  public  and  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools, 

"(U)  institutions  of  higher  education,  and 

"(ill)  areas  of  professional  competence  in 
deaimg  with  children  needing  ^>eclal  educa- 
tion because  of  physical  or  mental  handicaps, 
specific  learning  disabilities,  severe  educa- 
tionaa  disadvantage,  and  limited  English- 
speaking  ability  or  because  they  are  gifted 
or  talented,  and  of  professional  competence 
in  guidance  and  counseling; 

"(B)  advise  the  State  educational  agency 
on  the  preparation  of,  and  policy  matters 
arising  in  the  administration  of,  the  State 
plan,  including  the  development  of  criteria 
for  the  distribution  of  funds  and  the  ap- 
proval of  applications  for  assistance  under 
this  UUe; 

"(C)  evaluate  all  programs  and  projects 
funded  under  this  title;  and 

"(D)  prepare  at  least  annually  and  submit 
through  the  State  educational  agency  a  re- 
port of  its  activities,  recommendations,  and 
evaluations,  together  with  such  additional 
comments  as  the  State  educational  agency 
deems  appropriate,  to  the  Commissioner. 

"(2)  Not  less  than  ninety  days  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  any  fiscal  year  which  begins 
after  June  30,  1974,  or  thirty  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  E:iementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Amendments  of  1974,  which- 
ever occurs  later,  in  which  a  State  desires  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  title,  such  State 
shall  certify  the  establishment  of,  and  mem- 
bership of  (including  the  name  of  the  per- 
son designated  as  Chairman) ,  its  State  ad- 
visory council  to  the  Commissioner. 

"(3)  Each  State  advisory  council  shall 
meet  within  thirty  days  after  certification 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Commissioner  and 
establish  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  its 
future  meetings,  except  that  such  coimcU 
shall  have  not  less  than  one  public  meeting 
each  year  at  which  the  public  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  express  views  concerning  the 
administration  and  operation  of  this  title. 

"(4)  State  advisory  councils  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  obtain  the  services  of  such  pro- 
fessional, technical,  and  clerical  personnel, 
and  to  contract  for  such  other  services  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  their  functions  under  this  title,  and  the 
Commissioner  shall  assure  that  funds  suf- 
ficient for  these  purposes  are  made  available 
to  each  council  from  funds  available  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shaU  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b) . 

"administration  of  stats  plans 

"Sec.  804.  (a)  The  Commlaaloner  shall  not 
fully  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  educational 
agency  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  such  State  educational  agency,  finds — 

"(I)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
chsknged  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  section  803,  or 

"(2)  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  sutwtantial- 
ly  with  any  such  provisions, 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
educational  agency  that  the  State  will  not  be 
regarded  as  eligible  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram under  this  title  untU  he  is  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to  com- 
ply.   

"judicial    revzkw 

"Sec.  805.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  its  State  plan  sub- 
mitted uiider  section  803  or  with  his  final 
action  imder  section  804(b) ,  such  State  may, 
within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action. 
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m«  with  Uie  United  States  coiut  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  In  which  such  State  Is  located 
a  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Conunlssloner. 
The  OommlsBloDar  thereupon  shall  file  In  the 
court  the  record  ol  the  proceedings  on  which 
he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In  section 
3112  at  title  28,  United  Stetes  Code. 

"(b)  The  wnitiTigM  of  fact  by  the  conunls- 
sloner. if  supported  by  subetantial  evidence, 
^^^T^n  be  oonclustre;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  dxown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Oommlasloner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  *"«^ii>g«  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  flnrtlngs  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

"(o)  The  court  shaU  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shaU  be  subject  to  review 
•by  the  Supreme  Court  fA  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  ontlflcatlon  as  provided  In 
sectkm  1364  of  tiUe  38,  UiUted  States  Code. 

"FATMZHTB     TO     STATKB 

"Ssc.  806.  Prom  the  amounts  allotted  to 
each  State  under  section  803  for  carrying  out 
the  programs  authorized  by  parts  B  and  C, 
the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  that  State 
aa  amount  equal  to  the  amount  expended  by 
the  State  In  carrying  out-its-State  plan  (after 
withholding  any  amount  necessary  pursuant 
to  section  807(f)).  Such  payments  may  be 
made  m  Installmenta,  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  relmbuiaement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or  un- 
derpayments. 

"rssncvATioM  or  childbxn  kmxolled  ik 

FKIVATX  SCHOOLS 

"Sac.  807.  (a)  To  the  eictent  consistent 
with  the  number  of  children  in  the  school 
district  of  a  local  educational  agency  (which 
Is  a  recipient  of  funds  under  this  Utle  or 
which  serves  the  area  in  which  a  program  or 
laoject  funded  under  this  tttla  la  located) 
^rtio  are  enndled  in  private  ntmprofit  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  such  agency, 
after  coaaultetian  with  the  apprc^rlate  pri- 
vate erhi>Al  iTf»^*f'».  shall  provide  for  the 
baneflt  of  such  children  In  such  schools  secu- 
lar, neutral,  and  nonldeologlcal  services, 
mntnrlalt.  and  equipment,  including  the  re- 
pair, "«'""'•  remodeling,  or  construction  of 
pubUc  school  facllltlea  as  may  be  necessary 
for  their  provision  (consistent  with  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section),  or.  If  such  services, 
materials,  and  equipment  are  not  feasible  or 
necessary  in  ooe  or  more  such  private  schools 
as  determined  by  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy aftM-  oonsuIUtlon  with  the  ^nvopriate 
private  school  officials,  ihaU  provldB  such 
other  arrangements  as  will  aosure  equitable 
participation  of  such  children  in  the  pur- 
poaea  and  benaftts  of  this  ttUe. 

"(b)  Kipendlturee  for  programs  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  equal  (consistent 
with  the  number  of  children  to  be  served)  to 
those  for  programs  for  Children  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  local  educational 
agency,  taking  Into  account  the  needs  of 
the  individual  children  and  other  factors 
(pursuant  to  criteria  ■iq>plied  by  the  Com- 
miasloner)  which  relate  to  such  expenditures, 
and  when  funda  available  to  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  tinder  this  title  are  used  to 
concentrate  programs  or  projects  on  a  par- 
ticular group,  attendance  area,  or  grade  or 
age  level,  children  enrolled  lo  private  schools 
who  are  Included  wtthln  the  group,  attend- 
ance areaa,  or  grade  and  age  level  selected 
for  such  concentration  shaU,  after  oonsulta- 
tion  with  tha  ^>proin1ate  private  school  offl- 
dais,  be  avqred  equitable  participation  in 
the  purposes  and  benefits  at  such  programs 
or  projects. 

''(e)(1)  The  control  of  funds  provided 
under  this  title  and  title  to  materials,  equip- 


ment, and  property  repaired,  remodeled,  or 
constructed  therewith  shall  be  In  a  public 
agency  for  the  uses  and  purposes  provided 
In  this  title,  and  a  public  agency  shall  ad- 
minister such  funds  and  property. 

"(2)  The  provision  of  services  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  provided  by  employees  of 
a  public  agency  or  through  contract  by  such 
public  agency  with  a  persac,  an  assoclatlou, 
agency,  or  corporation  who  or  which  In  the 
provision  of  such  services  is  independent  ol 
such  private  schotd  and  of  any  religious  orga- 
nization, and  such  employment  or  contract 
shall  be  under  the  control  and  supervision  of 
such  public  agency,  and  the  funds  provided 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  commingled 
with  State  or  local  funds. 

"(d)  If  a  State  is  probiUted  by  law  from 
providing  for  the  participation  In  programs 
of  children  enrolled  in  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  as  required  by  this 
section,  the  Commissioner  may  waive  such 
reqxilrement  and  shall  arrange  for  the  pro- 
vision of  services  to  such  children  through 
arrangements  which  shall  be  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  this  section. 

"(e)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
a  State  or  a  local  educattonal  agency  has 
substantially  failed  to  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation on  an  equitable  basis  of  children 
enrolled  In  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  as  required  by  this  section,  he  shall 
arrange  for  the  provision  of  services  to 
such  children  through  ammgements  which 
shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  this 
section. 

"(f)  When  the  Commisaloner  arranges  for 
services  pursuant  to  this  section,  he  shall, 
after  consultation  with  tha  appropriate  pub- 
lic and  private  school  oflhAals,  pay  the  cost 
of  such  services  from  the  appropriate  allot- 
ment of  the  State  under  this  title. 

"Past  B — TiTkraktwi  am  Leakning 

BiBOTTKCa 
"PROGRAMS    AUTCORIZKD 

"Sec.  821.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
carry  out  a  program  for  making  grants  to 
the  State  (pursuant  to  State  plans  approved 
under  section  803)  — 

"(1)  for  the  acquisition  of  school  library 
resources,  textbooks,  and  other  printed  and 
published  Instructional  materials  for  the  use 
of  Children  and  teachers  in  public  and  pri- 
vate elementary  and  secondary  schools: 

"(2)  for  the  acquisition  of  laboratory  and 
other  special  equipment  (other  than  sup- 
plies consumed  in  use),  incliiding  audio- 
visual materials  and  equipment,  and  printed 
and  published  materials  (other  than  text- 
books) ,  suitable  for  use  in  providing  educa- 
tion in  science,  mathematics,  history,  civics, 
geography,  economics,  Indictrlal  arts,  modem 
foreign  language,  Kngllsh,  or  reading  In  pub- 
lic and  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  or  both,  and  of  testgrading  equip- 
ment for  use  in  such  schools,  and  such 
equipment  may.  If  there  exists  a  critical 
need  therefor  in  the  Judgment  of  the  local 
educational  agency,  be  used  when  available 
and  sxiitable  in  providing  education  in  other 
subject  matter  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
and  for  minor  remodeling  of  laboratory  or 
other  space  used  by  the  public  schools  for 
such  materials  or  equipment;  and 

"(8)  for  (A)  a  program  of  tasting  students 
In  the  elementsjy  and  aecondary  schools, 
(B)  programa  of  counseling  and  guidance 
services  for  students  at  tb«  appropriate  levels 
In  elementary  and  secoadary  schools  de- 
signed (1)  to  advise  students  of  courses  of 
study  best  suited  to  tbelx  ability,  ^tltude, 
and  skms,  (11)  to  advise  students  In  their 
decisions  as  to  the  type  of  educational  pro- 
gram they  Should  pursue,  the  vocation  they 
abould  tram  for  and  enter,  and  the  Job  op- 
portunltlea  in  the  various  fields,  and  (Ul)  to 
encourage  students  to  complete  their  second- 
ary seSiool  education,  tike  the  necessary 
eouraefl  for  admlsBlon  to  'postsecondary  in- 
stitutions suitable  for  their  occupational 
or  academic  needs,  and  enter  such  institu- 


tions, and  such  progranv  may  Include 
short-term  sessUms  toe  persons  engaged  in 
guidance  and  counseling  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  (C)  programs,  proj- 
ects, and  leadership  actlvltiiiB  dealgnad  to  ex- 
pand and  strengthen  oountellng  and  guid- 
ance services  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

"  (b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  com- 
bine within  a  single  authorization,  subject 
to  tha  modifications  in^rated  by  the  pro- 
visions and  requirements  of  this  title,  the 
programs  authorized  by  titles  H  and  so 
much  of  Utle  m  as  relates  to  testing,  coun- 
seling, and  guidance,  of  tha  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Bducaticm  Act  otf  1966,  and  title 
ni  (exo^t  for  section  306  thereof)  of  the 
National  Defense  BducatUm.  Act  of  1B68,  and 
funds  i4>propriated  to  carry  out  this  part 
mxist  be  used  only  for  tht  same  puri>oaes 
and  tor  the  funding  of  tbe  same  types  of 
programs  authcvized  imder  those  provisions. 

"FAXT    C — ^EOXTCATIOVAL    IWNOVATION    AMD 

Support 
"paoaaAMs  authoeizeo 

"Sxc.  831.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
carry  out  a  program  for  making  grants  to 
tbe  States  (pursuant  to  State  plans  ap- 
proved under  section  803)-- 

"(1)  for  supplementary  educational  cen- 
ters and  services  to  stimulate  and  assist  in 
the  provision  of  vitally  needed  educational 
services  (including  preschodl  education,  spe- 
cial educaticm,  compenssUny  education, 
vocational  education,  educaiion  of  gifted  and 
talented  children,  and  dual  enrollment  pro- 
grams) not  avallabto  in  svfflcisnt  q\iantlty 
or  quality,  and  to  stlmulata  and  assist  in  the 
development  and  estabUahntent  of  exen4>lary 
elementary  and  secondary  school  programs 
(Including  the  remodeling,  lease,  or  con- 
struction of  necessary  faollitles)  to  serve 
as  models  tat  regular  school  programs; 

"(2)  for  the  support  of  demonstration 
projects  by  local  educational  agencies  or 
private  educational  organ^ations  designed 
to  Improve  nutrition  and  health  services 
in  public  and  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  serving  sreas  with  high 
concentrations  of  children  from  low-income 
families  and  such  projests  may  include 
payment  of  the  cost  of  (A)  coordinating 
nutrition  and  health  service  resources  in 
the  areas  to  be  served  by  a  project,  (B)  pro- 
viding supplemental  health,  mental  health, 
nutritional,  and  food  services  to  children 
from  low-income  families  when  the  re- 
sources for  such  services  available  to  the 
applicant  from  other  sources  are  Inadequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  such  children,  (C) 
nutrition  and  health  progfams  designed  to 
train  professional  and  other  school  per- 
sonnel to  provide  nutrition  and  health 
services  In  a  manner  which  meets  the  needs 
of  children  from  low-lnceme  families  for 
such  services,  and  (D)  the  evaluation  of 
projects  assisted  with  respect  to  their  effec- 
tiveness in  Improving  school  nutrition  and 
health    services    for    such    children; 

"(3)  for  strengthening  the  leadership  re- 
sources of  State  and  local  sducational  agen- 
cies, and  for  assisting  those  agencies  in  the 
establishment  and  improvement  of  pro- 
grams to  identify  and  meet  educational  needs 
of  States  and  of  local  school  districts;  and 

"(4)  for  making  arrangements  with  local 
educational  agencies  for  the  carrying  out 
by  such  agencies  in  schoc^s  which  (A)  are 
located  in  urban  or  rural  areas,  (B)  have  a 
high  percentage  of  children  from  low- 
Income  families,  and  (C)  have  a  high  per- 
centage of  such  children  who  do  not  com- 
plete their  secondary  school  education,  of 
demonstration  projects  involving  the  use 
of  Innovative  methods,  sifctems,  materials, 
or  programs  Whicdi  show  promise  of  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  such  children  who  do 
not  complete  their  secondary  school  edu- 
cation. 

"(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  com- 
bine within  a  single  authorization,  subject 
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to  the  modifications  Imposed  by  the  pro- 
visions and  requirements  of  thia  title,  the 
programs  authorized  by  title  HI  (except  for 
programs  of  testing,  counseling,  and  guid- 
ance) and  title  V,  and  sections  807  and  808 
of  the  Elementary  and  Seconduy  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966,  and  'unds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  part  must  be  used  only  for  tbe 
same  purposes  and  for  the  funding  of  the 
same  types  of  programs  authorized  under 
those  provisions. 

"UTILIZATION   or  RESOUBCXS 

"Sac.  832.  Programs  or  projects  supported 
pursuant  to  this  part  (other  than  those  de- 
scribed in  section  831(a)(3))  shall  involve 
In  the  planning  and  carrying  out  thereof  the 
parti. 'nation  of  persons  hnwdly  r^resenta- 
tlve  of  the  cultural  and  educational  resources 
of  the  area  to  be  served,  tba  term  'cultural 
and  educational  resources'  Includes  State 
educational  agencies,  local  educational  agen- 
cies, private  nonprofit  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies 
such  as  libraries,  musetmis,  musical  and  ar- 
tistic organizations,  educational  radio  and 
television,  and  other  cultural  and  educa- 
tional resources." 

(b)  (1)  Sections  306(d)  and  306  of  the  Act 
shall  not  apply  with  reqwct  to  programs  and 
projects  initially  approved  during  any  year 
for  which  funds  are  available  for  obllgati(m 
by  the  Commissioner  for  carrying  out  title 
VIII  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated  by  subsec- 
tion (a)). 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  programs  and 
projects  initially  approved  during  any  jrear 
for  which  funds  are  not  available  for  obli- 
gation by  the  Commissioner  for  carrying  out 
title  vm  of  the  Act  (ss  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (a) ) . 

EXTXNSION  or  EXISTnfO  LAW  AmCIKD  BT 
CONSOUDATION 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  201(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  except  that 
no  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  obligation  by  the  Commissioner  during 
any  year  for  which  funds  are  available  for 
obligation  by  the  Commissioner  for  carrying 
out  title  vm". 

(b)  (1)  The  first  and  second  sentences  of 
section  301(b)  of  the  Act  are  each  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  and  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  except  that  no 
funds  are  authorized  to  be  ^>proprtated  for 
obligation  by  the  Commissioner  during  any 
year  for  which  funds  are  available  for  obliga- 
tion by  the  Commissioner  for  carrying  out 
title  vm". 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  section  303(a) 
(1)  of  the  Act  IB  amended  by  striking  out 
"for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1978,". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  306(c) 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1973" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1977". 

(c)(1)  SecUon  601(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  except  that 
no  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  obligation  by  the  Commissioner  during 
any  year  for  which  funds  are  available  for 
obligation  by  the  Commissioner  for  carrying 
out  title  VEO". 

(2)  Section  621  (b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  and  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  exoept  that  no 
funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
obligation  by  the  Commissioner  during  any 
year  for  which  funds  are  available  for  obli- 
gation by  the  Commissioner  for  carrying  out 
title  vm". 

(3)  Section  631(b)  of  the  Act  1b  amended 


by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  and  each  of  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  except  that  no  funds 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  obli- 
gation during  any  year  for  which  funds  are 
available  for  obligation  for  carrying  out  title 
VIII". 

(d)  Section  1007(c)  of  the  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  section  201  of  this  Act)  la 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  each 
of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  except 
that  no  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  obligation  diiring  any  year  for 
which  funds  are  available  for  obUgation  for 
carrying  out  title  VIII". 

(e)  Section  1008(d)  of  the  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  section  201  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ".  and  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  except  that  no 
funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
obligation  during  any  year  for  which  funds 
are  avaUable  for  obUgatlon  for  carrying  out 
title  vm". 

(f)  Section  301  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1975"  both  times  It  appears  and  in- 
serting "1977"  in  lieu  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending"  after  $130,- 
500.000"  In  the  first  sentence,  and  by  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Notwithstanding  the  preceding  two  sen- 
tences, no  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  obligation  during  any  year  for 
which  funds  are  available  for  obligation  for 
carrying  out  title  vm  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966." 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  n  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
KentuclEy? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMXirDlfXNT  OITXBKD  BT  MB.  RBKUrS  TO  THE 
COKKITTEE  SUBBRTUTX 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  substi- 
tute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pxekins  to  the 
committee  substitute:  Page  81  line  18,  in- 
sert "(1)"  after  "(a)". 

Page  81,  after  line  34,  insert  the  following: 

(3)  The  third  sentence  of  section  303(a)  (1) 
of  the  Act  U  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 1968,  and  each 
of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1973,". 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  will  just  take  1  minute. 
This  is  to  correct  an  error,  an  omission 
by  the  Printing  Office  of  the  setaside  of 
funds  under  title  n  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affaiirs.  The  committee 
certainly  intended  to  have  this  setaside 
included  and  this  amoidment  corrects 
a  clerical  error  omitting  it 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Pkikxhs)  to  the 
committee  substitute. 

■nie  amendment  to  the  committee  sub- 
stitute was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  tltie  n?  If  not,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


TITLE  m— AMENDMENT  AND  EXTENSION 
OP  PROGRAMS  OP  ASSISTANCE  TO 
FEDERALLY  IMPACTED  SCHOOL  DIS- 
TRICTS 

EXTEKSION    or    FBOCaAlIS 

Sec. 301.  (a)  Sections 2(a), 3(b), 4(a), and  i 
7(a)(1)  of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950 
(Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress),  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "1973"  each  time  It 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thM-eof  "1976". 
Section  413(c)  of  the  Oeneral  Edudation 
Provisions  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  author- 
ization for  appropriations  under  such  sections 
fCMT  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1976. 

(b)  (1)  Sections  3  and  16(a)(1)  of  tha 
Act  of  Septemt>er  23,  1960  (PubUc  Law  816, 
Eighty-first  Congress) ,  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1973"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1976".  Section  413(c)  of  the  Genu^  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the 
authorization  tar  appropriations  under  such 
sections  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976. 

(2)  Section  16(16)  of  such  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 23,  1960  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1968-1969"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1969-1970". 

COTTNTINC  ALL  CHILDBEN  LIVIITO  ON  rXDERAL 
PROPZRTT 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  such  Act  of 
September  30,  1960,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  (1)  did  so  with  a  parent  employed 
on  Federal  property  situated  In  whole  at  in 
part  In  the  same  State  as  the  school  district 
of  such  agency  or  situated  within  rea.wnable 
commuting  distance  from  the  school  district 
of  such  agency,  or  (3)  had  a  parent  who  was 
on  active  duty  in  the  uniformed  services  (as 
defined  in  section  101  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "(other  than  chUdren  living 
on  Federal  property  described  In  section  403 
(1)(C))". 

(b)  Section  3(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "resided  on  Federal  property, 
or  (2) "  and  by  striking  out "  (3) "  and  insert- 
ing "  (2) "  in  lieu  thereof. 

(c)  Section  6(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 23,  1950,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(A) 
who  so  resided  with  a  parent  employed  on 
Federal  property  (situated  In  whole  or  in  part 
in  the  same  State  as  the  school  district  of 
such  agency  or  within  reasonable  commuting 
distance  from  such  school  district),  or  (B) 
who  had  a  parent  who  was  on  active  duty  in 
the  uniformed  services  (as  defined  in  section 
103  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949),". 

(d)'  Section  6(a)  (3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'Yeskllng  on  Fed- 
eral property,  or  (B)". 

COTTNTINO    HANDICAPPED  CHILDBXK 

Sec.  303.  Section  3  of  such  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 80,  1960,  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  (and  all  refer- 
ences thereto)  as  subsections  (d),  (e),  and 
(f ) ,  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  In  determining  the  number  of 
children  counted  under  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  for  ttte  purpose  of  computing  the  amount 
to  which  a  local  educational  system  Is  en- 
titled for  any  fiscal  year  (but  not  for 
the  purpoee  of  determining  eligibility  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  subeection  (d) )  Mm  Oom- 
misslcmer  shall  count  as  1^  children  any 
child  counted  imder  such  subsections  who  is 
a  handicapped  child  as  defined  by  section 
603(1)  of  the  Education  of  the  Haixlleapped 
Act  or  who  Is  a  child  with  specific  learning 
diaabOities  as  defined  by  section  803(15)  of 
such  Act,  and  for  whom  such  local  educa- 
tkHial  agency  Is  providing  a  program  deslgnsd 
to  meet  the  special  educational  and  related 
needs  of  such  children. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  Shall  by  regula- 
tion establish  criteria  for  assuring  that  pro- 
grams (including  preschool  programs)  pro- 
vided by  local  educational  agmcles  for  chU- 
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dm  counted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  are 
of  BuiBelent  wXm,  scope,  and  quaUty  (taking 
Into  oonalderatlop  the  special  educational 
needs  of  such  children)  as  to  give  reasonable 
promise  of  substantial  progress  towaitl  meet- 
ing those  needs,  and  In  the  implementation 
of  Boch  regulations  the  Commissioner  shall 
consult  with  persons  in  charge  of  special 
education  programs  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren In  the  education  agency  of  the  State  in 
which  such  local  educational  agency  is 
located." 

ADJUBTMBim  FOa  BXDUCTION  IN  STATK  AID 

Bec.  8M.  (a)  Section  6(d)  (2)  of  such  Act 
of  aeptember  10.  IBfiO.  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "No"  and  inssrtlng  in  lieu  thereof  "Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  paragraph  (3).  no". 

(b)  Section  6(d)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amanrtad  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f<dloiwlng  new  paragraph: 

"(S)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subMCtton.  payments  under  this  title 
to  local  educational  agencies  In  any  State 
may  be  oonaldersd  as  local  resources  of  such 
agendaa  In  eomputatk»s  under  a  Stats 
equalization  formula  for  State  aid  to  local 
educational  agencies  if.  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  such  formula  provides  appro- 
priate recognition  of  the  relative  tax  re- 
sources per  chad  to  be  educated  which  are 
available  to  the  local  educational  agencies." 

COUMTIMO  or  CXaTAIlt  DrOIAN  CRnjlRKN 


306.  (a)  Effective  from  July  1.  1973, 
section  403(1)  of  such  Act  of  September  30, 
1960.  Is  amanded  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Beal  property  which 
qualifies  as  Fsderal  property  under  clause 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  lose  such 
qnallflcatlflsi  because  It  is  used  for  a  low- 
rsnt  housing  project.". 

(b)  BBtetlve  fnmi  July  1,  1973,  cUuse  (A) 
of  section  6(e)(1)  of  such  Act  of  Septem- 
ber SO.  1960,  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"Boonomle  Opportunity  Act  of  19«4"  the  fol- 
loiwlng:  "(other  than  any  such  property 
which  Is  Inderal  property  described  In  sec- 
tion 403(1)  (A))". 


BWSCnVZ  DATS 

Sac.  306.  Except  ss  provided  in  section  305, 
the  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
become  effective  July  1.  1974.  except  that  for 
purposes  of  computing  payments  under  such 
Act  of  September  16.  1960.  for  pertods  after 
June  SO.  1974.  such  amendments  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  In  effect  since  June  30, 
19TS. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
title  be  dispensed  with,  that  It  be  printed 
In  the  Reookd.  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 
N^.3%e  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
me  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 
There  was  no  objection. 

lUMK  TO  THX 

Mrs.  MIMK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments  to  the  committee  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mrs.  ICofx  to  the 
oommtttae  substitute:  On  page  84,  Una  14, 
stilke  out  "1976"  and  Inssrt  In  lieu  tbeivof 
"1977".  On  page  84.  strike  out  lines  14 
through  16  hsglnntng  with  the  word  "Sec- 
tion" on  line  14. 

On  page  84.  line  M.  strike  out  "1976"  and 
inasrt  In  ttsu  thereof  "1977".  On  page  84, 
strike  out  lines  SO  through  23  tieglnning  with 
the  word  "Section"  on  line  ao. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  the  amend- 
ments as  read  be  considered  en  bloc, 
since  they  refer  to  a  dngle  subject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendments  which  I  have  offered  sim- 
ply will  conform  the  ejgjiration  date  of 
the  two  programs  which  are  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  impact  aid  programs 
to  the  rest  of  the  bill.  Under  the  bill  as 
recommended  by  the  committee,  both 
the  operational,  Public  Law  874,  and  the 
construction  program,  Public  Law  815. 
were  extended  only  for  1  year;  that  is,  it 
would  go  to  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  balance  of  the  legislation,  which 
deals  with  a  number  of  other  substan- 
tive acts  in  addition  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  orig- 
inal Public  Law  89-10,  are  all  extended  to 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1977.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  me  that  the  orderly  consideration 
of  not  only  impact  aid  but  all  the  other 
matters  attendant  thereto  should  be 
treated  in  connection  with  further  dis- 
cussions with  regard  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  I  would 
hope  that  the  House  would  concur  with 
my  amendments,  which  would  permit 
these  laws,  874  and  815,  to  continue  imtil 
the  fiscal  year  1977. 

One  further  provision  which  my 
amendments  would  delete  from  the  bill 
relates  to  the  automatic  extension  pro- 
vision, which  has  been  made  applicable 
in  this  legislation  to  all  other  parts  which 
are  affected  by  this  bill,  except  for  im- 
pact aid,  874  and  815. 

Therefore,  my  amendments  would  de- 
lete the  last  sentences  of  both  para- 
graphs 301(a)  and  301(b) (1). 

The  impact  aid  program  has  been  crit- 
icized often  by  Members  of  this  body  as 
well  as  by  the  administration  and  per- 
sons on  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  It  is  not  my  intention  by  request- 
ing that  this  legislation  be  extended  to 
1977  that  we  totally  discount  the  neces- 
sity for  further  review,  but  I  submit  to 
this  House  that  if  we  are  under  the  gim, 
having  only  a  1-year  extension,  substan- 
tive detailed  analysis  sueh  as  I  have  my- 
self recommended  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  could  not  be 
pursued. 

One  of  the  recommendations  I  made 
entailed  the  necessity  of  the  department 
gathering  information  which  they  did 
not  have  available,  relating  to  only 
civilian  "B"  children  who  do  not  live  on 
base  but  whose  parents  work  for  the  mU- 
Itary.  My  new  formula  required  an  accu- 
rate headcount  of  these  children  in  or- 
der to  imderstand  the  effect  of  the 
change  I  proposed.  So,  it  seems  to  me 
that  In  order  for  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  to  pursue  the  entire 
question  of  bringing  equity  to  some  of  the 
areas  of  Impact  aid,  we  will  need  to  have 
adequate  time  to  consider  in  depth  all 
suggested  changes  and  therefore  these 
programs  should  be  extended  to  1977. 

So  I  would  urge  the  House  to  agree 
to  my  amendments,  with  the  assutmce 
that  even  the  author  of  the  amendments 
would  be  most  willing  and  anxious  to 
pursue  the  study  that  is  Implicit  In  the 
recommendations  of  ttie  committee  and 
follow  through  very  carefully  some  of 
the  suggestions  which  I  have  made 
earlier  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. 


Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  C^ialrman,  I  rise  hi 
opposition  to  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii.  I  support 
without  reservation  the  1-year  extension 
of  Impact  aid  that  Is  contained  in  the 
committee  bill. 

Two  years  ago  a  court  case  in  Cali- 
fornia entitled  Serrano  against  Priest 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Nation 
the  vast  inequities  that  exist  in  the 
financing  of  our  public  schools.  As  a 
result  of  that  case,  the  California 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that;  the  education 
of  a  child  under  the  State  constitution 
cannot  be  linked  to  the  wealth  of  the 
school  district  where  that  child  lives. 
As  a  result  of  that  case  and  similar 
cases  in  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  and 
elsewhere,  the  State  laws  which  govern 
the  financing  of  schools  have  undergone 
rapid  change.  That  chatnge  alone  and 
the  effects  impact  aid  have  on  those 
changes  is  a  sufficient  reason  to  force  our 
committee  to  continue  its  examination  of 
this  program  in  the  next  year. 

Second,  as  a  result  of  a  number  of 
letters  sent  to  the  Comptroller  General, 
the  CSeneral  Accounting  Office  is  under- 
taking a  full-scale  audit  of  the  impact 
aid  program  in  an  effort  to  see  if  abuses 
do  exist  and  to  determine  what  effect 
Federal  impact  has  on  a  given  commu- 
nity. The  results  of  that  audit  will  be 
available  by  late  December  1974.  If  we 
extend  this  program  through  1977,  then 
the  results  of  the  fine  work  which  QAO 
is  doing  will  be  old  and  stale  by  the  time 
the  law  again  comes  before  us  for  revi- 
sion. I  might  add  that  the  request  for 
the  GAO  audit  was  initiated  by  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike,  including 
Chairman  Perkins  and  Representative 
Meeds. 

Finally,  I  should  note  that  those  who 
fear  that  a  full-scale  review  of  the  pro- 
gram will  lead  to  its  destruction  are  rais- 
ing a  fear  that  I  feel  Is  grounmess.  Dur- 
ing subcommittee  deliberations  on  H.R. 
69,  we  became  convinced  that  the  pay- 
ment rate  for  A  students  should  be 
doubled  and  made  that  recommendation 
to  the  full  committee.  The  committee 
decided  to  defer  any  changes  and  instead 
decided  to  seek  a  1-year  extension  which 
will  guarantee  that  all  elements  of  the 
program  will  be  reviewed.  It  Is  Interest- 
ing to  note  that  imder  the  amendments 
accepted  by  the  subcommittee  the  most 
heavily  Impacted  school  districts  in  the 
Nation  would  have  received  substantially 
more  money. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
Members  to  vote  against  the  Mink 
amendments  in  the  interests  of  fairness 
and  of  sound  educationaj  policy. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  CHialrman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs. 
Mink)  .  I  do  so  reluctanfly,  and  I  do  so 
not  because  I  do  not  believe  the  impact 
aid  program  is  not  a  good  program.  In- 
deed, I  think  it  is  a  good  program.  I 
think  it  is  an  essential  program. 

However,  there  are  at  present  inequi- 
ties in  the  impact  aid  program,  inequi- 
ties which,  if  not  cured,  may  result  In 
our  losing  the  entire  progp^m.  There  are 
Instances  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  not  paying  Its  fair  share  toward 
the  education  of  federally  impacted  chil- 
dren. 
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There  are  school  districts  in  this  coun- 
try where  we  are  not  even  paying  one- 
half  of  what  It  actually  costs  to  educate 
children  in  heavily  impacted  districts 
where  the  parents  of  those  children  live 
on  military  bases  and  where  they  buy 
their  food  in  ship  stores  or  PX's  and 
they  do  not  pay  any  real  estate  tax  or 
any  sales  tax  and,  because  they  are  in 
the  military,  they  are  exempt  in  those 
States  from  income  tax.  Not  one  of  the 
portions  of  the  funding  which  should  go 
into  the  payment  of  taxes  for  schools  in 
those  areas  Is  being  paid  by  the  parents 
of  those  children.  I  think  the  Federal 
Government  Is  far  from  meeting  Its  obli- 
gation to  the  children  and  to  the  edu- 
cational systems  where  that  prevaUs,  and 
it  prevails  in  a  number  of  places  In  the 
United  States.  We  need  to  be  paying 
more  money  in  those  Instances. 

There  are  other  instances  where  the 
Federal  Government  is  pasring  money 
where  we  ought  not  to  be  pa^ng  it.  We 
ought  not  to  be  paying  money  in  those 
instances  because  the  school  districts 
which  are  receiving  those  funds  are  not 
in  any  way  Impacted  because  the  parents 
of  the  children  in  those  districts  are  pay- 
ing all  of  the  costs  of  education. 

A  typical  example  is  Montgomery 
County,  Md. — the  students  go  to  school 
in  Montgomery  County  and  the  parent 
works  for  the  Federal  Government  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  parent  pays  real 
estate  taxes  in  Montgomery  County  and 
pays  sales  taxes  in  Montgomery  Coimty 
and  pays  income  taxes  in  the  State  of 
Maryland.  In  that  Instance  that  parent 
is  paying  all  of  the  costs  of  education  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  yet  because 
that  parent  is  working  in  Washington, 
D.C.  those  children  are  being  compen- 
sated for  half  the  cost  of  education  In 
comparable  districts.  In  other  words, 
these  are  "B-out  children." 

Montgomery  County  Is  not  the  only 
instance.  WhOe  I  have  used  this  as  an 
illustration,  there  are  numerous  In- 
stances of  this  type  of  thing  across  the 
United  States  where  school  districts  are 
receiving  funds  for  children's  presence 
when  they  ought  not  to  be  doing  this  sort 
of  thing.  I  do  not  mean  to  point  the  ac- 
cusing finger  just  at  Montgomery  Coim- 
ty, because  there  are  many  Instances 
where  this  Is  happening.  In  all  prob- 
ability, somewhere  in  the  area  of  over 
$200  million  Is  being  paid  In  various 
school  districts  where  It  ought  not  to 
beoald. 

The  defense  Is  made  that  we  get  good 
funding  of.  In  effect,  general  aid  to  edu- 
cation In  these  districts.  If  that  Is  what 
we  want  to  do,  let  us  do  It  straightaway 
and  call  It  what  It  Is  Instead  of  leaving 
ourselves  subject  to  the  charge  by  the 
administration  and  by  every  other  critic 
of  the  Impact  aid  progrstm.  Let  us  not 
leave  ourselves  subject  to  the  charge  that 
funds  are  being  paid  when  ttiey  ou^t 
not  to  be.  Let  us  make  this  program  work 
and  pay  what  we  should  pay  In  those 
instances  of  aid  to  chfldren,  and  there- 
after let  us  not  pay  whoi  we  should  not 
be  paying  in  the  instances  of  B-out 
children. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  my  col- 
league that  we  need  to  dlscontlLue  Im- 
pacted aid  where  it  is  no  longer  justified. 
However,  it  is  still  difficult  to  answer  the 
complaint  by  school  administrators  that 
constantly  occurs  where  Federal  instal- 
lations and  other  Federal  activities  have 
a  decisive  imp£u:t  on  a  school  district 
pupil  population  and  the  school  district 
is  not  able  to  recover  the  costs  through 
property  taxes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  RoTJSSELOT,  Mr.  Meeds  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
might  say  that  it  becomes  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  answer  the  charge  when  the 
school  district  is  trying  to  be  responsi- 
ble, and  they  cannot  recoup  through  the 
property  tax,  how  do  we  answer? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  In  no  instance  does  a 
B-out  child,  a  nonmilitary,  B-out  child 
impact  the  district  in  the  instance  that 
I  pointed  out  because  they  Uve  in  one 
district  where  they  go  to  school,  and  yet 
the  military  installation  or  the  Federal 
inEtallaticn  is  located  in  another  area. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  property  tax  in 
that  instance  is  really  one  that  occurs 
in  the  area  where  they  work,  and  not  In 
the  area  where  they  live,  and  yet  the 
money  is  going  where  they  live.  That  is 
the  answer  to  that. 

One  cannot  contend  that  the  impact 
Is  occurring  at  some  Federal  Installation 
in  Washington  when  the  people  live  in 
Montgomery  Coimty. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  understand  the 
point  the  genUeman  has  made,  but  I  still 
do  not  believe  we  have  adequately  an- 
swered the  problem  that  does  exist,  for 
many  school  districts  who  try  to  operate 
responsibly  but  are  not  able  to  recoup 
for  £dl  category  B  students  that  create 
an  undue  burden  on  that  school  district 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wfll  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  am  lu^py  to  yield  to 
the  gentl^nan  from  Washington,  who 
has  a  number  of  impact  aid  children  in 
his  district. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
school  districts  all  across  our  Nation 
could  be  faced  with  severe  financial 
problems — should  we  refuse  to  extend 
Federal  Impact  aid  to  schools  serving 
areas  heavily  populated  with  Fedoal  em- 
ployees— ^both  clvlllui  and  military. 
More  than  420  Members  on  thkj.  floor 
today  receive  some  Impact  aid  money  In 
their  respective  districts. 

With  this  in  mhid,  I  would  like  to  add 
my  suKiort  to  the  amendments  intro- 
duced by  Congresswoman  Patsy  Mink  at 
Hawaii  that  would  extend  Federal  im- 
pact aid  to  these  areas — not  for  1  year  as 
proposed — but  for  3  years. 

To  extend  Impact  aid  only  1  year 
under  the  guise  of  "studying  the  program 
for  possible  revisions,"  Is  like  holding  a 
gun  to  Its  head  and  saying  "change  or 
else."  That  is  hardly  a  fair  trial  for  a 
program  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 

Kitsap  County,  in  my  district,  is  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  examples  of  the  need 
for  a  strong  partnership  between  the 


Federal  Government  and  the  local  school 
district  through  impact  aid.  I  am  sure 
many  of  my  colleagues  can  point  to  simi- 
lar situations. 

Already  heavily  impacted  by  Federal 
activity — including  the  Puget  Sound 
Naval  Shipyard  in  Bremerton,  the  Key- 
port  Torpedo  Station  and  the  Bangor 
Annex — ^Kitsap  County  has  also  been  se- 
lected as  the  home  of  the  new  Trident 
Submarine  Base.  It  Is  a  selection  we  are 
all  proud  of,  but  with  the  base  will  come 
many  problems  which  must  be  tackled 
immediately. 

For  example,  the  environmental  im- 
pact statement  for  the  Trident  project, 
released  last  week,  indicates  that  the 
county  school  systems  are  in  for  an 
even  greater  infiux  of  children  from 
families  of  Federal  employees.  According 
to  the  report,  Kitsap  County  can  expect 
an  increase  of  some  5,000  students  by 
1984--all  directly  attributable  to  the 
Trident  base.  This  represents  a  20-per- 
cent enrollment  jump  in  federally  con- 
nected pupils  alone,  without  even  con- 
sidering natural  growth  by  non-Federal 
families. 

As  you  know,  this  figure  becoms  even 
more  significant  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
our  schools  depend  heavily  on  local  prop- 
erty taxes  for  support.  And,  with  a  low 
assessed  valuation  per  pupil  because  of' 
extensive  Federal  property  holdings  In 
Kitsap  County,  these  taxes  have  risen 
73  percent  since  1969.  That  followed  a 
previous  3 -year  boost  of  almost  70  per- 
cent. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  people  of  this  area 
are  bearing  more  than  their  fair  share 
of  local  taxes.  The  Federal  Government 
can  no  longer  continue  to  shirk  Its  re- 
sponsibility. 

Impact  aid  has  proven  Itself  through 
the  years.  For  every  so-called  abuse  of 
the  program,  I  can  show  you  a  hundred 
communities,  such  as  Kitsap  County,  that 
count  on  and  need  these  funds. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I 
would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
their  full  support  to  the  amendments  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs. 
Mink)  to  extend  Impact  aid  for  3 
years.  As  a  former  schoolteacher.  I  feel 
we  can  do  no  less  if  we  are  sincere  about 
maintaining  quality  education  In  the  af- 
fected school  districts. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii,  providing  for  extending  aid 
to  federally  Impacted  schocd  districts  for 
a  full  3-year  period. 

While  I  recognize  the  reasons  for  op- 
position to  Impact  aid  by  many  Mem- 
bers, I  ask  those  Members  to  look  closely 
at  the  historical  prospective  and  the  cur- 
rent need  for  continuing  Federal  aid  to 
local  school  districts  bousing  Federal 
installations. 

Impact  aid  was  Initiated  as  a  program 
to  relieve  local  scho(d  districts  from  the 
burden  placed  on  their  tax  base  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  federally  owned  lands  within 
the  school  districts.  Federal  lands  are 
tax  exempt,  not  only  creating  an  untax- 
able block  but  also  preventing  any  future 
growth  and  access  to  taxable  lands. 

We  rely  principally  on  the  property 
tax  as  a  source  for  funding  edueaUon. 
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WhJQe  this  may  not  be  the  best  method 
for  prorldlng  funds  for  our  schools — 
stoee  iba«  are  Inequlttee — ^It  Is,  none- 
theless, the  method  most  commonly 
used. 

Since  the  Federal  Government  owns 
lands  tax  free  within  many  c<xnmTmi- 
tles  throtia^ut  our  country.  It  Is  only 
just  that  the  Federal  Govemmoit  assists 
in  helping  to  fond  the  school  systems  in 
lieu  of  the  untazatde  Federal  lands. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imidy  that  the  im- 
pact aid  proctam  oould  not  stand  on 
own  merits  if  it  were  returned  to  us  in 
a  separate  aotboriaattim  next  year.  The 
probability  of  congressional  considera- 
tloa  of  such  an  authorization  measure 
is  slim.  We  are  all  aware  of  ^e  enormous 
lecfalatiTe  tasks  fhdns  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee.  Impact  aid 
procrams  have  been  discussed,  debated, 
and  reaearcbed  thorouiiily  in  the  past 
rniere  is  no  need,  therefore,  at  this  time, 
for  the  cQounlttee  to  burden  its  heavy 
ralmdar  wtth  further  consideration  of 
the  Impact  aid  proKram. 

By  supporting  the  amendment  before 
us,  we  will  be  Insuring  the  preserration 
of  Impact  aid  to  our  school  districts  for 
3  years — unfiQ  the  time  when  the  com- 
mittee will  be  coming  forward  with  new 
proposals  for  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  We  win  be  eliminat- 
ing the  possibility  of  funding  impact  aid 
programs  an  the  basis  of  a  continuing 
reaolntion,  the  bain  of  a  school  ad- 
ministrator^ exlstance,  or  the  least 
favorable  possibility  of  not  funding  the 
program  at  an.  irtiich  would  create  havoc 
In  many  ol  the  severdy  Impacted  school 
dlstrtcts. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  coneaguea  to 
Join  in  this  effort  to  support  the  exten- 
skm  of  impact  aid  for  the  fuU  3  years 
as  proposed  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  80  that  we  ml|^  insure  the  oon- 
tinnatlon  of  this  program  necessary  to 
ao  many  of  our  school  districts. 

Mr.  PETSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  OHMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
forsieldlng. 

X  Aoold  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Ntow  Yoxic  on  his  statement.  I 
also  should  like  to  raise  in  sapport  of 
the  amendment  offered  lyy  the  gentle- 
woman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mihk)  . 

My  area  of  New  Yorlc.  which  we  dis- 
euaaed  very  wdl  in  the  past  day,  has 
gained  pnetlcaSy  nothing  out  of  this 
impact  aid  program.  However,  this  is 
money  fw  education,  and  there  is  Utae 
enoQgh  money  going  from  this  Congress 
to  Hne  areas  of  education  throughout  this 
coontiy.  I  am  ttierefore  gObig  to  con- 
tlnoe  to  support  any  program  that  is  go- 
ing to  put  money  Into  education.  There 
may  be  ineoufties  in  the  Impact  aid; 
there  may  be  things  that  should  be 
straightened  oat;  but,  nevertheless,  this 
is  money  that  is  hoping  children.  It  is 
bdping  education,  and  I  strongly  rise 
in  sumMiit  of  it  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  )atai  me. 

Mr.  GIIACAK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoik  for  his  supporting  re- 
marks.   

Mr.  BROYHIIl<  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
dHtenaa,  wm  tbe  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Ciiairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Mink  amendments  to  H.R.  69,  elementary 
and  secondary  education  tmiendments  of 
1974,  which  will  extend  Impact  aid  for 
3  years  through  fiscal  year  1977  and 
would  delete  provisions  in  the  bill  which 
excludes  impact  aid  from  the  automatic 
1-year  extension  imder  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provision  Act.  To  limit  impact 
aid  programs  for  only  1  year  while 
Congress  reviews  this  program  as  cur- 
rently provided  for  in  HJl.  69  while  all 
other  programs  are  extended  for  3 
years,  can  only  indicate  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  the  misunderstandings 
about  the  true  purpose  of  this  program 
stiU  persist.  Almost  every  year  since 
1953  it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  Join 
the  majority  of  my  colleagues  in  defend- 
ing the  impact  aid  progmm  against  ac- 
tive opposition,  and  I  find  the  langriage 
of  HJR.  69  in  this  respect  extremely 
threatening,  pso^icularly  since  an  expira- 
tion date  has  been  established  even  be- 
fore the  review  of  these  programs  com- 
menced. 

Impact  aid  represents  an  acknowledg- 
ment on  the  part  of  Congress  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  an  obligation 
to  the  communities  in  which  it  operates 
Just  as  any  private  Industry  would  which 
operated  in  a  similar  manner.  The  impact 
aid  program  enables  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  educat- 
ing children  of  employees  who  work  or 
live  on  tax-free  property.  But  even  if  we 
were  able  to  obtain  full  funding  of  the 
program,  which  we  have  not  for  many 
years,  they  would  still  faU  far  short  of 
meeting  the  fun  obligation  the  Federal 
Government,  as  an  employer  and  prop- 
erty owner,  would  have  to  assume  were  it 
privately  owned  and  operated. 

Many  districts  have  siiffered  great 
ecimoinlc  losses  from  Federal  acquisition 
of  land  within  their  boundaries.  In  many 
other  districts,  Federal  activities  caus- 
ing a  large  influx  of  population  have  cre- 
ated educational  burdens  which  would 
financiaUy  prostrate  these  commimitles 
without  Federal  assistance.  Many  of 
these  distaicts  have  not  actively  sought 
nor  do  they  desire  Federal  projects  es- 
tablished in  their  midst.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  Federal  Government  has 
merely  taken  real  estate  which  it  found 
desirable  for  its  own  purpose.  The  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  children  in  many 
of  these  affected  districte  arise  fr(»n  no 
fault  of  their  own.  These  children  were 
simply  drawn  into  these  districts  by  Fed- 
eral activities  with  their  educational 
needs  necessarily  ab8ori)«d  by  local  com- 
munities. The  nontaxable  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  carried  out  in 
these  local  communities  should  pay  their 
fair  share  of  operating  the  local  schools. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  a  review  of  impact 
aid  programs  must  be  made,  it  should 
not  be  done  under  the  threat  of  an  ex- 
piration date,  nor  should  we  intention- 
aUy  Jeopardize  the  programs  by  extend- 
ing it  for  such  a  short  time,  but  rather 
the  Impact  aid  program  should  be  ex- 
tended for  the  same  period  of  time  as  all 
the  other  programs  covered  in  H.R.  69. 
In  tills  way,  any  review  undertaken  can 


receive  fair  and  impartial  treatment  with 
adequate  time  devoted  by  the  Congress 
to  assure  that  the  Federal  Government 
meets  its  obligation  to  the  communities 
in  which  it  operates.  In  this  regard,  I 
have  recognized  for  some  time  that  the 
misunderstanding  and  confusion  sur- 
roimding  impact  aid  programs  with  gen- 
eral aid  to  educaticm  must  be  eliminated 
once  and  for  aU  and  introduced  H.R. 
4505  on  February  21,  197|,  which  spells 
out  the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  exactly  what  it  is,  a  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  taxes  with  respect  to  real 
property  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Our  responsibility  in  this  Con- 
gress \s  quite  clear  in  that  we  must  pro- 
vide stability  and  not  confusion,  trust 
and  not  misunderstanding,  to  those  com- 
munities which  are  victitns  of  Federal 
impact,  without  the  off-again,  on-again 
threat  of  a  loss  of  revenue  by  extending 
impact  aid  programs  through  fiscal  year 
1977  pending  an  overall  review.  I  strongly 
urge  that  these  amendments  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QIIiMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  shielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  introduced  1^  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii.  May  I  Just  say 
that  in  my  district  this  approach  to  im- 
pact aid  does  a  tremendous  amount  of 
good. 

While  I  hear  there  may  be  some  de- 
ficiencies in  the  formula^  yet  this  is  a 
payment  in-lieu  of  the  taxes  that  would 
be  collected  by  a  school  district  if  the 
Federal  property  were  not  taken  off  the 
rolls,  and  I  find  that  the  pcurment  does 
not  fully  compensate  the  school  districts 
for  that  tax  loss.  Accordingly,  I  certainly 
support  this  particulEir  amendment 
enthusiastically. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  for  his  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendments  offered  by 
our  coUeague  from  Hawaii  to  extend  the 
authorization  for  impact  aid  from  one  to 
3  years. 

To  extend  this  program  at  the  present 
time  for  only  1  year  would  be  an  unjust 
threat  to  the  many  school  districts  which 
must,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  de- 
pend on  imi>act  aid  moneys  for  their  very 
survival. 

But  my  support  of  the«e  amendments 
does  not  indicate  support  of  the  impact 
aid  program  as  it  now  exists.  In  fact, 
I  believe  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  to  make 
a  thorough  review  of  this  program  in 
the  coming  year,  as  indicated  in  Com- 
mittee Report  No.  93-805. 

I  am  ante  the  c(Hnmittee  would  find, 
as  I  have  on  numerous  occasions  in  my 
own  district  this  past  year,  that  impact 
aid  funds  do  not  help  Ihe  school  sys- 
tems they  are  designed  to  help,  and  the 
inequities  of  the  program  have  resulted 
in  increasing  hostility  toward  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  would  like  to  mention  three  inci- 
dents. aU  somewhat  related,  which  have 
dramatized  the  plight  of  local  school  sys- 
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tems    under    the    current    impact    aid 
formulas. 

In  mid- 1973,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  announced  plans  to  construct  350 
housing  units  of  property  once  used  as 
a  Nike  base  in  Vernon  Township,  Dl. 
The  housing  units  are  needed  for  Navy 
personnel  stationed  at  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Base  and  Glenview  Naval  Air  Station. 

The  Navy  had  estimated  that  the 
housing  imits  would  add  as  many  as  700 
students  to  the  smaU  school  system 
serving  the  area.  Although  school  offi- 
cials and  local  residents  would  not  mind 
the  additional  students,  they  did  mind, 
in  fact  they  were  furious,  that  Federal 
funds  under  the  impact  aid  program 
would  not  meet  the  added  costs  to  edu- 
cate these  students. 

Since  the  school  district  does  not  have 
any  Industry  to  bolster  its  tsoc  base,  two 
options  would  have  been  available  to  the 
local  community:  Either  increase  the  lo- 
cal tax  substantially  to  meet  the  added 
costs  or  lower  the  quality  of  the  «iuca- 
tlon  offered  the  students. 

Obviously,  neither  of  these  solutions 
were  satisfactory  to  a  school  district  that 
prided  itself  on  the  quality  of  its  edu- 
cation, but  also  was  at  the  limit  as  far 
as  the  taxes  citizens  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  bear. 

The  result  was  an  angry  outpoiulng 
of  citizen  protest,  directed  primarily  at 
the  Navy,  which  did  not  necessarily  de- 
serve the  ire  of  the  community,  but  with 
an  underlying  resentment  toward  Wa^- 
ington,  where  decisions  regarding  im- 
pact aid  are  made. 

In  the  face  of  this  anger,  the  Navy  re- 
viewed its  plan  and  decided  to  relocate 
the  housing  imits,  with  a  portion  to  be 
constructed  at  Great  Lakes  and  a  smaUer 
portion  to  be  located  at  Port  Sheridan, 
following  an  agreement  reached  by  the 
Navy  and  the  U.S.  Army. 

Although  the  problem  was  thus  re- 
solved for  School  District  103  in  Vernon 
Township,  the  relocation  of  these  housing 
imits  has  caused  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  problems  for  the  school  districts  serv- 
ing Port  Sheridan,  which  is  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  Great  Lakes,  which  is  not  in 
my  district. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include 
with  my  remarks  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lester 
Harman,  superintendent  of  North  Chi- 
cago Commimity  High  School  District 
123,  which  serves  Great  Lakes,  and  a 
newspaper  clipping  to  which  he  refers: 
Board  or  Education,  Noeth  Chi- 
cago CoMMumiT  High  School, 
DXSTKICT   No.    123, 
North  Chicago,  III.,  January  8. 1974. 
Representative  Fhtt.tp  M.  Crane. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Rcprxsentattvi:  Crane:  I  am. enclos- 
ing an  article  which  I  believe  makee  the  best 
case  for  Impact  aid  that  I  have  seen  to  date. 
Evidently,  It  waa  such  that  Federal  housing 
was  not  the  financial  boon  to  the  district  so 
often  argued  bj  opponents  of  Impact  aid. 

We  think  school  districts  should  provide 
the  services  for  these  youngsters  and  also 
believe  good  educational  opportunities  for 
dependents  wni  affect  the  holding  power  and 
the  recruitment  of  high  quality  career  mili- 
tary personnel. 

The  arithmetic  used  by  the  Lincolnshlre- 
Pralrle  View  District  when  applied  to  North 
Chicago  High  School  District  123  shows  that 
the  local  citizens  pay  $204.46  for  each  3A  stu- 


dent In  this  school.  Under  PX.  874,  we  receive 
$1,070.44  per  chUd  In  ADA  and  $227.11  from 
State  Aid  to  meet  a  $1,502.00  per  capita  cost. 

In  addition  to  the  above  quoted  figures,  as 
I  have  pointed  out  before,  we  have  received 
less  than  ten  per  cent  of  our  building  costs. 
Thirty  per  cent  of  our  enrollment  Is  made  up 
of  3A  students  and  another  thirty  per  cent 
of  3B  students. 

The  suggestion  that  the  government  prop- 
erty be  placed  on  the  tax  roles  as  all  other 
businesses  would  be  moet  welcome  and  woiild 
eliminate  all  of  the  controversy  over  Pi.  874 
and  815. 

The  enclosure  takes  advantage  of  argu- 
ments used  by  a  community  and  a  Congress- 
man to  halt  housing  before  it  occurs  and 
not  to  supp>ort  claims  for  funding  after  the 
students  are  present.  I  believe  It  makes  the 
best  argument  for  funding  of  PX.  874  of 
100  per  cent  for  3A  students  and  the  full  100 
per  cent  of  the  50  per  cent  orlginaUy  allowed 
for  3B  students. 

The  next  few  days  are  critical  for  Impact 
aid  schools.  We  in  North  Chicago  need  your 
help  to  see  that  we  can  offer  quality  educa- 
tion for  all  pupils  in  our  district  with  Fed- 
eral government  assuming  their  full  respon- 
sibUity. 

Sincerely, 

Lestex   J.   Harman. 

Superintendent . 

SOICE   "NiKX"   HOTTBXWO  RKLOCATBD 

(By  BUI  Choyke) 

Residents  In  the  Half  Day-Lincolnshire 
area  have  won  at  least  half  a  battle  with  the 
VS.  Navy. 

Tlie  office  of  17J9.  R^.  PhOlp  Crane,  R- 
ArUngton  Heights,  announced  Thursday 
morning  that  the  Secretary  of  Navy's  office 
in  Waslilngton.  D.C.  has  decided  to  relocate 
210  of  the  SfiO  units  prc^xieed  for  the 
"Libertyvllle  Nike"  site  m  the  Llnoolnshire- 
Pratrie  View  School  District. 

In  making  the  announcement.  Ed  Mur- 
name,  staff  assistant  to  Crane,  said  a  brief 
communication  from  the  Pentagon  only 
stated  the  shift  and  noted  the  bulk  of  the 
units  will  be  targeted  for  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Base. 

"Oongreasman  Crane  is  delighted  that  at 
least  the  first  step  has  been  made,"  said 
Murname  from  his  Washington  office,  'hope- 
fully now  the  Navy  can  find  a  location  for 
the  other  140  units." 

The  shift  in  plans  by  the  Navy  cUmaxes  a 
five-week  wait  which  followed  a  public  ses- 
sion at  which  nearly  300  aroused,  angry  resi- 
dents chastised  Navy  officials  and  attempted 
an  eleventh  hour  blockade  of  the  propoaed 
housing  project. 

"In  view  of  the  concern  and  interests  ot  a 
lot  of  the  cltlsens  the  result  are  certainly 
gratifying,"  said  a^ocA  board  president 
Frank  Watt  after  learning  of  the  latest  de- 
velopment. "While  it^  not  c(»npletely  done 
yet,  certainly  this  is  an  excellent  stop." 

Watt  pralaed  Crane's  concern  and  work 
tlirough  govemmsntal  ohannMs.  "He  did  a  lot 
of  work,"  said  the  school  board  presldwit. 
"and  certainly  the  present  results  an  due  to 
much  of  his  work  too." 

School  officials  and  residents  became  upset 
this  faU  when  the  Navy  announced  it  would 
proceed  with  the  project  at  the  alte,  south  ot 
Rte.  60  near  Vemon  Hills.  From  600  to  700 
students  were  projected  to  ba  generated  from 
the  850-unit  development,  planned  for  per- 
sonnel from  Great  Lakes  and  (Uenvlew  Naval 
Air  Station. 

Murname  aald  the  massage  from  Navy  of- 
ficials was  the  first  received  In  several  weeks 
and  left  unanswered  any  questions  regarding 
the  remaining  140  units  and  the  apeclflos  of 
the  Great  Lavas  relooatlon. 

"Tha  (sehool)  impaet  will  certainly  be  a 
lot  leds  and  we  can  lumdle  it  a  lot  better." 
said  Watt,  "There  will  still  be  some  impaet. 
Surely  the  problem  with  us  goes  back  to  the 
original  concept  that  the  money  is  not  guar- 


anteed. With  500  kids  or  300  kids,  you  simply 
dont  have  the  guarantee  that  the  money 
will  be  available." 

The  Bobool's  chief  concern  was  that  It  now 
costs  $1,100  a  year  to  educate  each  of  the 
1,100  students  In  the  district.  Federal  money 
for  students  living  on  military  installations 
of  ($800  each)  and  state  aid  of  $298  each 
would  leave  the  school  district  absorbing  the 
additional  $300  cost. 

"What  I'd  like  to  see  done  Is  to  put  the 
government  Itself  on  a  tax  payment  basis 
along  the  lines  of  other  property  taxes,"  said 
Watt.  "They  should  be  paying  a  proportion- 
ate share." 

Watt,  School  Supt.  James  MoOalliun  and 
cltiaen  representative  George  Nlcklaus  met 
with  UJS.  Navy  and  XTJ3.  Department  ot 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW)  rep- 
resentatives In  Wartilngton  in  mid-October 
in  an  attempt  to  convince  the  federal  de- 
partments to  either  abandon  the  Nike  site 
or  help  additionally  with  student  ooets. 

Shortly  after  the  session.  Crane's  office  an- 
nounced that  a  public  hearing  would  be  held 
but  offered  little  hope  that  the  plan  would  be 
overturned. 

"It  Is  very  difficult  to  change  Uie  Navyis 
mind  in  this  because  they  are  so  close  to 
getting  the  project  under  way,"  aald  Mur- 
name in  early  November.  "Tou  Just  dont 
stop  the  project  t^at  close  to  initiation  that 
easily." 

I  believe  Mr.  Harmon's  letter  points  out 
the  problem  which  I  have  described. 

The  third  incident  involves  the  school 
district  which  serves  Fort  Sheridan  and 
which  now  faces  the  same  dilBculty. 

A  press  release  from  School  District 
111  describing  this  situation  is  included: 

HiCHWOOD-HfCHT.ANP    PASK 

School  Disiaicr  111, 

Bighwood,  lU. 

New  Fort  Housing  Move  Thrxatxns  Xterucr 
Educational  Standards 

Discussion  at  a  March  IS  committse  meet- 
ing of  the  Highwood-Hlghland  Park  District 
111  School  Board  of  Education  centered  on 
the  impact  of  the  proposed  140  four  bedroom 
housing  units  to  be  built  by  the  Navy  at  Ft. 
Sheridan.  The  Navy's  move  to  construct  the 
housing  at  the  Fort  came  quiddy  and  with- 
out notice  after  strong  publle  opposition 
forced  withdrawal  of  Its  original  plan  to 
buUd  the  units  in  Lincolnshire  Prairie  View 
District  No.  103. 

Board  members  pointed  out  that  this  hous- 
ing project  would  generate  235  additional 
chUdren  to  be  educated  in  District  111 
achodB— an  increase  of  47%  in  the  military 
enrOIlmsnt.  "nie  most  immediate  and  seri- 
ous problem."  said  Board  FieaKlsut  Steven 
Amdur,  "Is  the  impact  this  move  would  have 
on  class  size.  It  would  result  in  the  plartng 
of  children  in  every  nook  and  cranny  of  our 
present  buildings — an  inttderable  situation 
that  could  only  lead  to  a  lowering  of  the 
educational  standards  we  have  labored  to 
btiUd."  Board  members  eattmate  the  sddi- 
ttonal  student  influx  would  lead  to  claas 
Blaas  wM  above  the  prasant  average  of  36. 

Board  Prsaldent  Amdur  went  on  to  say 
that  he  could  see  no  way  in  which  the  Dis- 
trict could  benefit  from  the  sudden  addi- 
tion of  these  students.  "On  tha  contrary, 
the  project  wiU  impose  a  heavy  finanrtal 
burden  on  the  District  and  pemaUae  the 
students  now  in  the  District  SQh<x>ls."  said 
Amdur. 

One  alternative  nMutloned  was  to  go  to  the 
people  of  the  District  for  funds  to  build  a 
new  building,  but  Board  member  Armand 
Amide!  aatd  that  would  be  "a  heavy  b\irden 
for  the  taxpayers  and  they  dKnold  not  be 
asked  to  build  olaisrooms  for  itodtnti  who 
have  been  suddenly  forced  upon  tha  District 
by  an  arm  of  the  GoverBiosnt."  Board  mem- 
bers agreed  with  Amldei  that  it  would  be 
unfair  to  ask  the  taxpayers  to  shoulder  this 
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burden  being  Imposed  upon  them  by  the 

Boerd  memben  ezpresaed  their  displeasure 
with  the  Navy's  "high-handed"  attempt  to 
make  the  entire  project  an  aocomplished  fact 
before  consulting  with  the  School  District. 
Donald  Jenkins,  District  Superintendent,  said 
"the  Nayy  made  the  decision  to  build  the  140 
units,  announced  It  would  seek  bids  In  April, 
and  then  came  to  the  District  to  ask  how  It 
would  affect  the  achocds." 

Terming  the  situation  "graTe,"  the  Board 
has  called  an  April  10  community  meeting 
for  rssldents  to  npnm  thetar  views  on  the 
matter.  Tlie  community  meeting  will  be 
held  at  S:00  PJf.  In  the  Margaret  Sweeney 
Learning  Canter  of  the  Oak  Terrace  School 
DowALB  R.  jDncnrs, 
SupeHntendent  and  Secretary. 

Board  ot  BdueatUm. 

Mock  ai,  1874. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proldems  which  lo- 
cal school  ofllclals  In  Illinois  describe  are 
certainly  not  unique  to  my  district  or  to 
my  State.  It  is.  stated  simply,  unjust 
for  the  Federal  OoTemment  to  Impose 
hardships  on  local  communities— and 
the  local  taxpayers. 

Contrast  the  situations  which  I  have 
described  In  Illinois  with  the  fact  that 
the  public  school  system  In  Fairfax  Coun- 
ty. Va..  received  111.739.996  In  fiscal  year 
1972  Public  Law  81-874  funds,  and  Mont- 
gomery Qounty,  Md.,  received  $8,289,- 
767  In  fiscal  year  1972. 

We  who  have  temporary  residences  In 
either  Fairfax  or  MontiTomery  counties 
may  appreciate  these  blessings  which 
are  bestowed  upon  our  schools  but  the 
fact  remains  that  Federal  employees  In 
the  Washington  area  are  living  on  tax- 
able property,  they  are  paying  taxes  to 
their  local  schools  and  they  are  not  real- 
ly a  burden  to  the  local  community.  The 
truth  Is  that  Federal  employees  have 
provided  the  suburban  Washington  area 
with  a  thriving  economy  and  the  local 
school  systems  are  considered  among  the 
finest  In  the  Nation. 

The  Inequities  are  obvious.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  bdleve  It  Is  essential  for  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  to  review 
this  situation  and  study  the  problems  of 
Impact  aid  away  from  the  Washington 
area.  Public  hearings  in  adversely  af- 
fected areas,  the  nUnols  area  Included, 
could  prove  most  informative  to  commit' 
tee  members.  I  hope  the  commltee  will 
consider  this  request. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wHl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Bob  Wilson)  . 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
ever  since  the  popular  Federal  Impact 
aid  to  education  program  was  estab- 
lished, the  executive  branch  has  been 
trying  to  phase  out  the  program  and 
Congress  has  steadfastly  said  "No." 

Hie  impact  aid  program,  authorized 
under  Public  Law  815  and  PuUlc  Law 
874,  Is  by  far  the  most  effective  general 
aid  to  education  program  operated  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Yet,  today  we 
have  before  us  a  bUl.  H.R.  69,  which 
threatens  its  very  existence.  Its  pro- 
visions would  continue  impact  aid  for 
1  more  year  through  fiscal  1975. 
while  extending  the  life  of  all  other 
Federal  educational  aid  programs  for 
3  years,  through  fiscal  1977.  Pre- 
sumably, the  reason  for  granting  only  a 


1-year  extension  to  impact  aid  is  to 
cause  Congress  to  make  a  serious  study 
of  the  program's  worthiness.  I.  for  one, 
would  welcome  such  an  bidepth  study  of 
impact  aid  and  its  effectiveness,  for  I 
have  seen  It  work  with  great  success  in 
my  own  area  of  San  Diego  during  these 
past  21  years  and  am  confident  that 
Congress  in  its  final  analysis  will  deter- 
mine that  it  should  be  oontlnued.  How- 
ever, such  an  important  review  should 
not  be  made  under  the  threat  of  a  1- 
year  death  notice  hanging  over  the  im- 
pact aid  program. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  join  in 
support  of  the  amendments  offered  by 
our  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  ,  to  extend  the  im- 
pact aid  program  through  fiscal  1977  to 
correspond  with  the  3-year  extension  of 
other  educational  aid  programs. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  impact  aid  is 
extremely  important  to  public  schools 
In  San  Diego  County  where  43  of  the 
coimty's  48  school  districts  receive  some 
form  of  impact  aid,  ranging  from  fimds 
for  a  few  students  to  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  enrollments. 

San  Diego  City  schools,  representing 
our  biggest  district,  have  25,200  impact- 
aid  students  for  which  they  have  been 
receiving  between  $5  and  $6  million  an- 
nually in  impact  aid  fUnds.  Yet,  this 
support  covers  less  than  half  of  the  $966 
per  pupil  cost  of  education  and  would 
have  to  be  made  up  by  ae  much  as  a  30- 
cent  local  tax  override  should  impact  aid 
be  allowed  to  die.  The  other  alternative 
would  be  to  cut  programs  drastically 
which  would  be  like  nailing  the  doors 
of  our  school  houses  shut  not  only  in 
San  Diego  but  all  other  areas  where  im- 
pact aid  fiows  because  of  heavy  concen- 
trations of  Federal  activities. 

We  must  not  put  these  local  education- 
al systems  into  such  a  precarious  situa- 
tion. I  strongly  urge  adoption  of  the 
Mink  amendments. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  Chairman,  regardless  of  how  many 
of  us  feel  about  impact  aid,  I  think  we 
would  all  like  to  see  a  permanent  solu- 
tion and  I  rise  In  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment because  I  think  the  3-year  period 
offers  a  much  greater  chance  for  a  per- 
manent solution  than  does  1  year.  I 
think  that  is  really  the  issue  here.  Are 
oiu-  chances  greater  of  achieving  a  long- 
range  solution  in  3  years  or  will  we  be 
back  next  year  and  the  year  after  that 
and  the  year  after  that  with  another 
crisis  situation  each  time  in  the  event 
we  reject  this  amendment? 

In  our  counties,  and  my  principal  one, 
San  Diego,  this  has  had  an  immense 
impact  on  the  children  and  on  the  tax- 
payers. There  are  approximately  20  per- 
cent of  the  children  in  the  San  Diego 
Unified  School  District  totaling  some 
25,000  who  are  mlUtary  oonnected,  either 
imder  category  A  or  category  B,  and  yet 
only  6  percent  of  the  total  budget  is  pro- 
vided by  these  funds.  This  illustrates  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  In  some  areas. 

It  Is  extremely  dI£Qcult  for  a  school 
district  or  its  govemina  board  to  jjdan 


ahead.  Perhaps  3  years  Is  too  long  a  pe- 
riod, but  we  do  not  have  to  wait  3  years 
to  find  the  solution,  although  most  cer- 
tainly one  year  is  too  short. 

I  respectfully  submit  we  would  be 
better  served  by  adopting  this  amend- 
ment than  by  rejecting  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlelady  from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  ,  to 
extend  the  renewal  of  impact  aid  pro- 
grams for  the  Nation's  school  districts 
from  1  to  3  years. 

It  Is  only  fair,  since  all  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  are  extended  for  3  more 
years  under  this  bill,  that  impact  aid  be 
extended  for  a  similar  period.  In  doing 
so,  we  will  be  sparing  local  school  dis- 
tricts the  difficulties  Involved  in  trying 
to  prepare  a  budget  without  knowing  for 
sure  how  much  aid  they  will  be  receiv- 
ing during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

For  many  of  the  school  districts  In  the 
areas  which  I  represent,  ibis  weighs  very 
heavily.  Harford  County,  Md.,  the  home 
of  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  and  Edge- 
wood  Arsenal,  is  heavily  Impacted  by  the 
presence  of  the  military  and  receives  over 
$1.7  million  In  Impact  aid.  In  Cecil 
Coimty,  the  school  system  receives  more 
than  $400,000  in  Impact  aid.  In  south- 
em  Maryland,  where  Patuxent  Naval  Air 
Station  and  Indian  Head  If  aval  Ordnance 
Station  are  located.  Impact  aid  funds 
make  up  a  large  portion  of  school  budg- 
ets. Charles  County  received  $683,000 
this  year.  St.  Mary's  County  received 
$734,000,  and  Calvert  Coimty  received 
$151,000  in  Impact  aid  assistsmce. 

Surely,  we  ^ould  not  subject  school 
districts  such  as  these  to  the  impossible 
task  of  drawing  up  a  yearly  budget  with- 
out knowing  whether  thay  will  be  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  or  even  millions  of 
dollars  short  during  the  coming  year. 

I  know  there  are  many  in  the  House, 
and  I  am  among  them,  who  would  like  to 
see  a  complete  review  of  the  utility  and 
fairness  of  the  manner  In  which  Impact 
aid  funds  are  distributed.  But  while  we 
make  this  review,  we  ought  to  do  the 
school  systems  which  depend  upon  Uiese 
funds  the  courtesy  of  assuring  that  the 
aid  will  continue  for  a  reasonable  period 
in  the  meanwhile,  to  enable  them  to 
plan  their  budgets  with  a  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. 

In  behalf  of  the  many  citizens  of  my 
district  whose  children  will  be  greatly 
affected  by  this  act,  I  urge  the  Members 
to  vote  for  the  amendment  extending 
impact  aid  for  3  years. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURGENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  O^RIkn)  . 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  In  some  areas 
the  matter  needs  further  study.  In  my 
district  we  have  an  installation  of  some 
25,000  acres,  which  acreage,  would  other- 
wise lie  within  three  different  school  dis- 
tricts. The  particular  acres«e,  if  not 
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<3ovemment-owned,  would  be  extremely 
valuable  as  an  industrial  park  smd  hence, 
a  good  tax  producer.  I  find  in  my  area  the 
Army  is  leasing  for  a  substantial  return 
a  large  portion  of  that  acreage  to  farmers 
who  are  growing  crops  and  feeding  cattle 
on  it.  I  think  in  some  areas  we  should 
think  of  a  pajmient  In  lieu  of  taxes,  per- 
haps in  place  of  Impact  aid,  where  the 
Government  is  using  the  land  as  a 
moneymaker,  rather  than  for  an  active 
and  continuing  military  purpose. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  be  one  of  the 
very  few  opposed  to  extending  this  pro- 
gram for  3  years  and  I  am  probably  a 
voice  crying  out  in  the  wilderness  but  I 
am  going  to  say  what  I  think  anyway.  I 
think  a  number  of  the  Members  are  over- 
looking a  number  of  important  things. 
One  is  that  any  money  that  goes  to 
some  school  district  that  is  under  an 
unfair  formula  is  being  taken  away  from 
some  other  school  district  and  It  may 
be  a  school  district  In  the  Members' 
districts,  too.  Most  Members  can  point  to 
a  few  school  districts,  the  congressional 
district  they  represent,  that  are  getting 
impact  aid  money  but  any  time  one 
receives  some  money  tmder  category  B 
that  should  not  be  going  to  that  school 
district,  we  must  remember  it  is  money 
that  is  coming  from  some  other  district. 

I  assume  all  Members  now  know  there 
is  not  an  unlimited  amount  of  money  for 
Federal  aid  to  education.  There  Is  a  limit. 
Whenever  the  budget  comes  up  here 
year  after  year  after  year  without  money 
In  it  for  category  B,  one  way  or  another 
we  squeeze  the  other  programs  to  get  the 
money  for  category  B,  so  what  we  are  do- 
ing is  taking  it  out  of  title  I  of  this  same 
bill  or  title  II  or  title  vn  or  supplemen- 
tary education  or  one  of  the  other  pro- 
grams. 

What  should  correct  this  program. 
During  the  past  7  or  8  years,  we  have  been 
talking  about  correcting  this  program, 
but  this  committee  just  never  gets 
around  to  doing  it.  The  best  way  to  get 
this  program  corrected  and  a  more  fair 
formula  for  only  one  year  when  the  rest 
of  the  bill  Is  for  3  years  and  then  this 
progrson  will  not  expire  at  the  same  time, 
and  that  will  be  the  thing  they  can  work 
on  next  year.  I  suggest  if  we  are  ever  go- 
ing to  correct  this  program  we  had  bet- 
ter keep  it  down  to  one  year.  I  am 
amazed  at  the  people  who  say  we  know  It 
Is  not  fair  but  let  us  give  them  three 
more  years  without  change.  The  amend- 
ment gives  Impact  aid  the  same  expira- 
tion date  as  title  I  and  when  they  come 
back  in  3  years  working  on  title  I  and 
with  the  same  old  Impact  program.  I  do 
not  think  this  administration  has  not 
been  right  about  many  things,  but  when 
they  are  right  about  something  we  ought 
to  stand  with  them.  One  thing  they  are 
right  on  is  that  category  B  contains  an 
unfair  formula  amd  ought  to  be  changed. 
I  hope  we  stay  with  the  1  year  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  his  state- 


ment and  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  We  have  a  class 
C  that  is  even  worse. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  join 
with  the  gentleman  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

Three  years  is  a  long  time.  How  much 
work  can  we  do  in  a  3-year  period  of 
extension.  The  only  way  we  will  get  co- 
operation Is  to  go  with  a  1-year  exten- 
sion. Three  more  years  means  we  will  do 
as  we  did  In  this  bill.  We  will  put  all  the 
pieces  together  and  put  In  another  ex- 
tension of  aid  and  say  there  are  in- 
equities. I  concur  with  the  gentleman's 
statement  and  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ctillfomia. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 
The  gentleman  did  not  mention  this,  but 
the  GAO  report  comes  up  in  December. 
That  is  another  reason  why  we  should 
not  make  the  3 -year  extension  on  the 
impact  aid  program.  We  should  first 
study  this  report  which  will  be  available 
next  December  1974  and  then  make  our 
decision. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  statement 
In  opposition  to  this  amendment.  I  hap- 
pen to  represent  part  of  a  district  which 
is  receiving  a  considerable  amoimt  of 
funds  under  Impact  aid.  Nevertheless,  I 
do  think  It  is  Important  that  we  accept 
only  a  1-year  bill  so  that  pressure  re- 
mains on  this  House  to  correct  the  de- 
fects and  Inequities  in  the  Impact  aid 
bill.  I  think  that  the  only  way  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  or  member  of  a  commit- 
tee will  grapple  with  this  thorny  subject 
Is  under  the  pressure  of  a  1-year  life — a 
1-year  extension  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  add  this  to  those  with  school 
districts  receiving  money  under  category 
A;  they  had  better  watch  out,  because 
under  the  bill  they  are  supposed  to  re- 
ceive the  same  percentage  of  maximum 
authorization  as  category  B.  Category  A 
has  been  held  down  to  less  than  they  de- 
serve In  order  to  get  money  for  category 
B;  so  If  you  have  Ka  A  category  school 
district  In  your  congressional  district, 
they  may  be  paying  part  of  the  bill  for 
those  who  receive  too  much  under  the 
unfair  formula  in  category  B. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

It  is  Interesting  to  see  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  others  who  do  not 
receive  impact  aid  In  their  districts,  as 
I  do  not  under  the  present  distribution 
of  Impact  aid  funds,  joining  here  to  talk 
about  how  we  have  to  correct  the  pro- 
gram. A  good  many  of  us  would  be  re- 
ceiving Impact  aid  funds  that  are  very 
badly  needed  by  our  school  districts,  but 
for  the  fact  that  when  the  same  tactics 
that  are  now  before  the  House  were  being 


used  in  the  past,  nobody  stood  up  to  the 
people  who  were  talking  in  the  name  of 
reform  for  reducing  the  program. 

When  we  were  impacted  in  the  dis- 
trict I  represent  in  the  suburbs  of  Detroit 
by  the  tremendous  infiux  of  war  workers 
diulng  the  wsir  when  this  program  was 
originally  put  into  effect,  ttie  tremendous 
pressure  that  was  put  on  the  assessments 
of  our  school  system  was  met  at  a  time 
when  this  program  made  the  difference 
between  keeping  the  schools  open  or 
closing  them  down. 

Over  the  years  the  distribution  for- 
mula In  this  program  has  In  the  name 
of  reform  beoi  watered  dovm  constantly 
from  one  category  to  another  to  the  point 
where  that  kind  of  problem  that  is 
created  by  action  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  no  longer  adequately  reached. 
For  instance,  according  to  the  22d  an- 
nual report  of  the  commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation or  the  Administration  of  Public 
Laws  81-874  and  81-815,  the  average 
enrollment  of  federally  connected  chil- 
dren for  the  first  17  years  of  this  pro- 
gram was  approximately  15  percent  of 
the  total  enrollment  but  Federal  pay- 
ments only  5  percent  of  the  operating 
costs  of  the  eligible  districts.  However, 
by  fiscal  year  1972  the  average  enroll- 
ment of  federally  connected  students 
was  about  10  percent  while  the  percent- 
age of  the  Federal  contribution  to  the 
cost  of  educating  these  children 
dropped  to  2.4  percent.  We  have  not 
been  able  In  several  years  to  get  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  who  just  preceded 
me  in  the  well  to  support  the  funding 
of  part  C  of  this  bill  that  would  give  to 
cities  that  are  impacted  by  large  num- 
bers of  people  living  In  public  housing 
some  money  to  support  the  schools  that 
have  to  absorb  the  Impact  of  that  new 
biu-den. 

The  gentleman  sicknowledged  that 
there  is  a  part  C,  but  he  did  not  tell  us 
that  as  a  Member  of  the  Apprc^riations 
Committee  he  opposes  the  funding  of 
part  C  m  anything  except  a  kind  of  a 
nominal  sum. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Clialrman, 
the  gentleman  Is  Incorrect.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  fund  It  with  a  nominal  sum. 

Mr.  PORD.  How  much  does  the  gen- 
tleman propose  to  fimd  It  with? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Zero.  A  nominal 
sum  is  too  much  because  there  Is  no  dif- 
ference in  the  educatlOTial  needs  of  chil- 
dren of  poor  people  who  do  not  live  in 
public  housing  and  those  who  do. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the 
position  of  a  number  of  Members  who 
come  to  us  only  In  the  name  of  making 
it  equitable.  That  is  the  equitable  way. 
It  treats  every  district  equally,  because 
it  takes  everything  away  from  all  of 
them.  Tliere  is  no  way  we  can  sumie 
about  it,  we  would  certainly  be  treating 
them  equally,  but  if  we  are  going  to  stand 
on  the  fioor  and  tell  the  Members  of 
this  House  that  what  we  are  doing  is 
making  it  more  equitable  through  re- 
form, we  are  kidding  ourselves — ^because 
that  is  not  what  we  are  doing. 

There  are  three  groups  on  the  com- 
mittee who  voted  to  put  this  program  in 
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the  position  it  is  in  with  a  l-year  exten- 
sion. Tbert  are  those  who,  like  myself, 
are  bothered  by  the  fact  that  the  com- 
*nittee  has  not  had  hearings  addressed 
to  the  Impact  aid  program  alone  since 
1SM6. 1  am  confident  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  that  the  goitleman's 
promise  will  be  kept  and  we  will  be  hold- 
ing hearings  and  we  will  get  time.  If  the 
program  is  extended  for  3  years  like  all 
the  other  programs  In  the  bill. 

lliere  are  many  people  on  the  com- 
mittee who  genuinely  want  to  correct  a 
sltoatioQ  such  as  the  one  which  exists  In 
Montgomery  County.  Ifaryland,  which  is 
constantly  brou^^t  up  to  onbarrass  this 
program,  bat  at  the  same  time  there  are 
gentlemen  sitting  over  here,  smiling  with 
canary  feathers  on  their  chins,  who  are 
happy  to  Join  with  the  reformers  to  put 
the  Impact  aid  program  in  a  position 
where  It  is  a  straggler  and  move  to 
slaughter  this  program,  piece  by  piece. 

The  one  thing  about  this  program 
which  puts  it  head  and  shoulders  above 
all  others  is  that  the  formula  has  never 
been  attacked  on  the  basis  of  real  rea- 
sons, members  have  been  here  In  the  last 
2  days  speaking  of  people  being  imable 
to  understand  it.  The  Impact  aid  program 
has  two  virtues  which  none  of  our  other 
programs  are  able  to  reach.  One  is  that 
the  formula  Is  equitable  and  easy  to  un- 
derstand for  the  administrators  who  have 
to  work  with  it.  Two,  It  In  fact  puts  money 
In  the  schools  where  the  kids  are  in 
the  year  they  are  there,  and  q?ends  the 
money  on  them  when  they  are  in  school 
and  only  If  they  are  attending  school. 

Mr.  Chairman,  try  to  find  those  two 
characteristics  across  the  board  in  all  the 
other  programs.  These  pec^le  who  are 
talking  about  Improving  the  formula  are 
talking  about  improving  it  out  of  exist- 
ence.       

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Mink  amendment.  For 
many  years  we  have  been  hearing  that 
we  should  not  Just  extend  this  act;  we 
ought  to  change  It.  Those  who  support 
Impact  aid  say  that  when  we  come  to 
the  awroprlatlons,  why  do  we  not  cor- 
rect the  Inequities,  because  all  of  us  agree 
that  there  are  some  parts  of  Impact  aid 
that  are  Justlfled? 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  Members  come 
down  here  and  plead  for  extension  of 
category  A  when  that  Is  permanent  law. 
That  is  not  Involved  here  at  all,  so  all 
those  Members  who  are  making  speeches 
in  order  that  category  A  may  continue 
can  save  their  breath.  They  do  not  have 
to  make  speeches  about  that.  That  Is  al- 
ready extended  permanently. 

What  we  are  talldng  about  is  category 
B.  Category  B  needs  to  be  corrected.  I 
think  there  are  some  parts  of  category  B 
which  we  can  Justify,  but  certainly  not  all 
of  It.  and  espedaUy  what  we  call  the  "B 
outs."  There  is  no  loss  of  local  tax  fimds 
If  a  person  lives  In  a  district  but  works 
in  a  Federal  Job  located  outside  the 
district. 

Someone  mentioned  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes.  How 
could  there  be  a  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes 
to  assist  a  school  district  if  none  of  the 
Federal  installation  Is  in  that  school  dis- 
trict? They  are  Hot  betog  hurt  at  all.  If 


anyone  in  any  school  district  works  for 
some  industry  such  as  IBM  or  General 
Electric  or  what  have  you,  and  that  es- 
tablishment is  not  in  the  school  district, 
they  say  "Oh,  we  do  not  want  those  peo- 
ple to  live  there;  they  are  an  impact  on 
us." 

No.  It  seems  to  me  we  find  communi- 
ties wanting  individuals  to  live  in  their 
commimities,  and  that  is  really  what  a 
Federal  installation  provides.  When  we 
try  to  close  a  Federal  installation,  do  we 
hear  people  say,  "We  are  glad  to  see  them 
go,  because  they  are  such  an  impact  on 
us"? 

No.  They  are  out  doing  everything  they 
can  to  keep  that  installation  there. 

Now,  what  I  think  we  should  do  is  put 
our  ideas  to  the  test.  All  the  advocates  of 
impact  aid  have  admitted  there  are  some 
inequities  in  it.  So  we  have  said  to  them 
that  we  will  extend  the  law  for  a  year. 

We  say  to  them,  "You  do  not  have  any 
pressure  this  year  about  getting  the  ap- 
propriation, but  come  on  in  and  sit  down 
with  us  in  the  committee  during  this 
coming  fiscal  year,  and  work  out  the 
amendments  on  which  there  is  agree- 
ment." 

Does  anybody  have  any  concern  that 
impact  aid  which  is  justified  will  not  be 
continued?  Why,  Just  look  at  these  votes 
throughout  the  years.  We  even  continue 
impact  aid  that  is  not  justified.  So  we 
should  not  have  any  fear  at  all  on  that 
score. 

I  do  not  know  why  there  are  school 
superintendents  who  are  sitting  back 
there  so  worried.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
they  are  worried  is  because  the  appro- 
priations have  been  held  up  because 
there  is  disagreement  on  whether  "A" 
should  be  fully  funded,  and  if  it  is  not 
cut  back  and  fully  fimded,  will  some  por- 
tion of  that  come  from  "B"? 

We  can  eliminate  that  If  in  this  next 
year  we  work  out  detafls  as  to  what  is 
justified  and  what  is  not  justified,  tmd 
write  the  language  accordingly.  Unless 
we  do,  we  run  the  risk  of  phasing  it  out. 
So  we  would  not  be  hit  In  one  year  with 
a  sudden  reduction  of  money. 

We  should  take  some  time  in  order  to 
reduce  it.  As  the  gentlaman  from  Iowa 
indicated,  under  current  law  we  are 
really  taking  the  money  from  somebody 
else.  They  should  use  the  money  where 
it  is  needed  in  other  parts  of  the  coim- 
try.  They  should  only  use  the  money 
which  they  are  Jiistlfled  in  having  and 
let  the  money  belonging  to  somebody  else 
go  to  some  other  kids  and  educate  Uiem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  what  the 
whole  argument  is  about  here.  I  do  not 
see  at  all  why  we  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  the  act  for  1  year. 

Now,  the  committee,  as  the  Members 
have  noticed,  did  not  extend  title  I  of 
the  act  for  the  full  pcsiod  of  time,  as 
provided  in  the  rest  of  the  act.  We  limited 
that  to  3  years,  because  we  felt  In  that 
period  of  time  that  we  could  make  a 
correcticKi  if  it  was  needed. 

However,  In  title  I  we  did  make  a 
correction  from  the  old  law.  We  went 
through  that  yesterday.  We  recognized 
by  overwhelming  votes  that  the  old  law 
under  which  we  are  operating  now  is 
Inequitable,  and  we  made  some  changes. 
"Hiey  were  not  the  complete  changes, 
to  the  point  where  I  ttdnk.  we  ought  to 


have  gone,  but  we  made  some  changes 
that  we  can  live  with  in  the  next  3  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  we  are  going  to 
make  further  change. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the 
Members  who  are  strongly  supporting 
continuation  of  Impact  aid  permit  this 
kind  of  pressure  to  be  put  on  in  order 
that  those  who  strongly  fulvocate  it  will 
come  in  and  work  with  us  in  adopting 
amendments  that  will  enable  us  to  make 
this  a  program  that  we  can  all  justify 
rather  than  one  that  Is  filled  with 
inequities. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentlewomsm. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii.  I 
would  like  to  make  severvtl  points  to  ex- 
plain my  support. 

First  of  all,  we  have  heard  a  number 
of  Members  say  there  is  really  no  reason 
to  extend  impact  aid  for  3  years.  I  think 
when  we  say  that,  we  are  forgetting  about 
the  tremendous  difficulties  oiu:  school  ad- 
ministrators are  faced  with  from  year  to 
year  as  they  try  to  plan  without  knowing 
whether  certain  funds  wUl  be  available. 
How  can  they  plan  without  knowing 
whether  an  Impact  program  will  be  re- 
fimded?  Planning  is  so  critical  to  educa- 
tion and  we  impair  it  by  going  on  a  year- 
to-year  basis. 

We  are  not  taking  into  account  admin- 
istrators' needs,  and  we  are  looking  at 
this  bill  only  from  our  own  narrow  in- 
terests. We  should  look  at  Federal  aid 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  people  who  will 
be  implementing  educational  programs 
and  working  with  these  programs. 

So  I  think  the  progrwn  is  very,  very 
essential,  insofar  as  planning  is  con- 
cerned. 

Second,  we  have  heard  a  lot  about  in- 
stances where  impact  funds  are  misused. 
This  is  not  true  with  regard  to  all  or  even 
most  impact  aid  money.  Itnpact  aid  is  not 
unique  among  Federal  programs.  For 
many  are  abused  by  some.  But  when  we 
find  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Impact 
aid  money  misused  or  federal  funds  In 
other  programs  misused  we  should  not 
throw  out  the  entire  program  but  correct 
the  imperfections. 

The  committee  should  have  oversight 
hearings  and  make  administrative 
changes  in  the  program.  Voting  for  a  3- 
year  extension  does  not  prevent  the  c<»n- 
mittee  from  doing  this. 

Finally,  I  think  we  should  talk  about 
the  benign  neglect  of  funding  in  subsec- 
tion (c) .  Those  of  us  in  the  city  who  have 
large  public  housing  areas  that  contrib- 
ute no  property  taxes  also  have  an  im- 
pacted area  that  has  been  neglected  for 
a  long  time.  Our  urban  property  owners 
are  bearing  more  than  their  fair  share 
of  taxes  because  of  the  lack  of  funding 
in  subsection  (c) . 

This  amendment  deals  with  two  of  the 
most  beneficial  and  far-reaching  of  our 
elementary  and  secondary  school  pro- 
grsmis.  Public  Law  874  moneys  reach 
nearly  5,000  school  districts  enrolling 
more  than  2  million  students.  The  rec- 
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ord  of  accomplishments  under  Public 
Law  815 — the  construction  program — ^is 
equally  impressive.  From  1951  to  1972 
76,000  classrooms  Euid  other  school  facili- 
ties benefiting  over  2,200,000  pupils, 
have  been  provided  through  Public  Law 
815. 

The  impacted  aid  programs  are  among 
the  oldest  Federal  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  programs  and  congres- 
sional debates  over  the  last  25  years 
clearly  demonstrate  not  only  the  abso- 
lute need  for  these  programs  but  also 
their  proven  effectiveness.  There  is  no 
necessity,  therefore,  for  me  to  further 
justify  Uie  extension  of  these  programs — 
the  record  speaks  for  itself. 

What  is  of  concern  to  me,  however — 
and  I  know  it  concerns  many  of  my  col- 
leagues— ^is  the  imcertainties  which  have 
plagued  these  programs  in  recent  years. 
Annual  appropriations  battles  delays  In 
fimding  and  short  authorization  periods 
obviously  have  had  adverse  results.  We 
all  know  of  the  great  troubles  brought 
about  at  State  and  local  levels  when  ap- 
propriations and  authorizations  are 
tardy.  And  we  know  from  our  school  peo- 
ple that  one  of  the  great  goals  Is  to 
achieve  continuity  and  stability  for  Fed- 
eral education  programs — ^which  leads  In 
turn  to  more  thorough  planning  and 
careful  management  of  the  Federal 
investment. 

The  conmiittee  bill,  in  that  it  extends 
the  impacted  aid  programs  for  only  1 
year,  adds  to  the  uncertainty  rather  than 
contributing  to  stability.  I  stand  with  my 
local  school  people  who  desperately  want 
assurances  of  stability  with  respect  to 
these  programs.  And  I  recognize  that  the 
gentlelady's  amendment  providing  a  3- 
year  extension  of  the  programs,  rather 
than  a  1-year  extension,  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  this  House  to  take  the  apprp- 
priate  action  which  will  provide  this 
needed  stability  and  reassurance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  any- 
one who  is  at  all  interested  In  seeing  more 
effective  utilization,  implementation  and 
administration  of  Federal  education  pro- 
grams, will  support  this  amendment.  To 
do  otherwise  wIH  siuely  perpetuate  and 
probably  heighten  the  uncertainties  and 
instabilities  that  we  are  all  trying  to 
avoid. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  first  question 
to  someone  conversant  with  this 
bill  is  the  3-year  cost  of  this  gravy  train? 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  some  informa- 
tion as  to  what  you  are  proposing  to  do 
with  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  BELL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BELL.  It  is  $16  billion. 

BAr.  GROSS.  How  much? 

Mr.  BELL.  $16  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  3-year  cost? 

Mr.  BELL.  Over  a  3-year  period. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Again,  how  many  billions 
of  dollars? 

Mr.  BELL.  $16  bllHon.  Are  you  talking 
about  Just  impacted  aid?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  am  talking  about 
just  that.  What  else  are  we  riiw'tw«<ng 
right  now?  WeU,  perhaps  a  Uttle  later 
you  will  be  able  to  come  up  with  a  figure, 
but  it  Is  rather  strange  that  we  do  not 
know  the  3-year  cost  of  this  handout. 


Mr.  BELL.  I  am  sorry.  There  is  a  little 
confusion.  It  is  $1.3  billion  for  1  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much? 

Mr.  BELL.  $1.3  billion  for  1  year 
authorization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  the  figiu-e  for  3 
years  would  be  about  $4  bllli(xi.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  BELL.  That  is  right. 

Mr,  GROSS.  $4  b-i-1-l-i-o-n.  WeU,  that 
ought  to  shock  everyone.  Who  in  the 
House  today  can  tell  me  what  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  this  country  will  be  3 
years  from  now,  or  the  second  year,  or 
even  next  year?  Can  anybody  tell  me 
what  ttie  dollar  will  be  worth  and  whether 
there  will  be  a  depression  or  a  recession? 
Can  somebody  tell  me?  You  are  project- 
ing $4  billion  to  operate  this  gravy  train 
for  the  next  3  years,  yet  you  do  not 
have  the  slightest  knowledge  with  what 
the  country  will  be  confnmted,  for  ex- 
ample, in  6  months  much  less  next  year 
or  the  year  after  that  or  the  third  year. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Shith)  that  this  oiig^t  to  be  ex- 
tended for  only  1  year,  and  I  will  go  fur- 
ther to  say  that  then  it  ought  to  be  UUed 
out  of  hand. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  Is  a  school 
district  at  a  base  In  Missouri  that  has 
been  closed  for  years,  and  impacted 
school  aid  is  still  being  handed  out. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  lpqy>ssible. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  wish 
to  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman 
the  name  of  the  school,  because  the 
money  is  allocated  on  an  annual  basis 
and  an  actual  survey  Is  made  with  a  sheet 
of  itxper  signed  by  the  parent  attesting 
to  the  place  of  empl(nrment  of  the  i>ar- 
ent  and  the  fact  that  he  Is  employed  by 
the  Federal  Govenunent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  about  tiiat. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  the  gentleman' will  tell 
us  what  district  he  is  talking  about,  we 
will  seen  that  the  re^wnslble  people  are 
prosecuted.  That  is  a  terrible  accusation 
to  make.  That  is  fraud.  We  do  not  hear 
about  accusations  like  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
that  I  understand  the  former  base  is 
Camp  Crowder  and  It  has  been  closed 
for  several  years. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  I  do  not  yield  to  the 
gentleman  at  this  time.  Why  do  you  not 
look  into  these  situations? 

Mr.  FORD.  Do  you  want  an  answer 
from  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  tell  you  why.  It 
is  because  every  time  the  Defense  De- 
partment seeks  to  close  a  military  base 
or  cut  off  defense  contracts  to  areas 
which  are  the  beneficiaries  of  impacted 
school  aid,  a  squeal  goes  up  louder  than 
that  of  a  stuck  pig. 

Former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Packard  tried  to  close  a  number  of  bases 
and  other  military  installations.  All  of 
you  remember  the  wails,  the  howls  that 
went  up.  Try  to  take  one  of  these  bases 
or  installations  away  from  Hawaii,  and 
you  will  hear  the  squeals  all  the  way  to 
this  country. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  end  this  pro- 
gram and  give  the  taxpayers  of  the  coim- 
try  a  break. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  the  ex- 
penditure of  $4  billion  for  aid  to  allegedly 


impacted  schools — millions  upon  millions 
of  dollars  of  which  I  am  convinced  is 
totally  unjustified — I  will  vote  against 
this  biU. 

Mr.  KAZIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  .  Insofar  as  my 
own  district  is  concerned,  this  money  is 
very,  very  vital  to  several  school  districts, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  this  money  I  dare 
say  that  several  of  them  would  be  closed 
today. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of 
better  education  for  om  children,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs. 
Munc). 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolhia. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  C^arolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  that  I  do 
not  know  what  the  dollar  will  be  worth 
3  years  from  now,  but  I  recently  heard 
of  someone  who  said  that  he  had  heard 
all  of  his  life  that  nothing  could  ever 
replace  the  American  dollar,  and  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  almost 
already  had.  So  I  state  that  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  if  it  Is  of  any  value 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  during 
the  15  months  that  I  have  served  on  this 
committee  I  have  learned  that  most  of 
the  bills  appearing  before  our  committee, 
just  as  is  this  one,  are  very  complicated 
matters,  and  that  most  of  the  formulas 
involved  suid  amendments  that  are  pro- 
posed are  likewise  very  complicated,  but 
in  my  opinion  this  one  is  not.  I  think 
that  most  of  what  has  been  said  today 
is  beside  the  point. 

What  is  being  proposed  by  those  who 
would  oppose  this  amendment  is  this,  as 
I  understand  it,  that  the  GAO  would 
conduct  an  investigation  of  the  impact 
aid  program  and  then  report  back  by 
next  December.  Then  the  others  propose 
that  the  committee  should  conduct  hear- 
ings over  the  country  as  an  addition  to 
the  report,  and  put  these  all  t<«ether 
so  as  to  try  to  improve  the  program.  And 
I  am  for  that.  But  the  practical  conse- 
quences that  we  are  faced  with  is  that 
Uiese  school  districts  must  make  up  their 
budgets  during  the  spring  for  any  pro- 
gram that  is  of  value  to  them.  Knowing 
this,  every  program  provided  for  in  this 
bill  is  on  a  3 -year  basis  except  this  one. 
So  what  we  are  doing  is  trying  to  cripple 
this  program,  and  if  we  want  to  cripple 
this  program  then  we  should  do  as  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  says, 
and  simply  stop  it. 

I  do  not  know  if  I  would  object  to  that 
as  much  as  some  of  my  friends,  but  if 
we  are  going  to  do  that  thai  let  us  do  it. 

But  what  we  are  doing  here  by  coming 
back  with  a  report  means  that  we  do 
not  know  what  it  will  be,  and  tiie  first 
thing  you  know  spring  will  be  here,  and 
then  a  lot  of  the  school  districts  will  be 
suffering  as  under  title  I  because  of  un- 
certainty and  Inability  to  plan  and  to 
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successfully  utilize  these  funds,  and  we 
will  be  wasting  the  money. 

So  If  we  cannot  plan  any  better  than 
that — and  we  cannot  do  this  in  a  year — 
if  we  are  going  to  let  this  program  live, 
then  let  us  let  it  live  for  the  entire  3 
year  period.  And  then  when  the  report 
comes,  why  then  we  could  make  what- 
ever changes  need  to  be  made,  even  with- 
in the  3  years.  We  are  really  threatening 
ourselves.  I  am  certain. 

I  as  one  member  on  the  committee 
would  like  to  see  the  program  improved, 
and  would  work  for  its  improvement  if 
the  improvements  or  proposed  improve- 
ments can  be  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee. We  can  hold  hearings,  and  if 
necessary  offer  amendments,  and  thai, 
as  a  result  of  that,  let  us  come  back  in 
here  and  amend  the  biU  and  approve  it, 
but  let  us  not  in  effect  waste  the  money 
by  putting  in  a  1-year  termination  and 
therefore  not  permitting  anybody  to 
have  any  idea  as  to  what  is  going  to 
happen. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  def- 
initely in  this  body  we  should  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  . 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Texas. 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  Mink  amendments  to  H  Jl.  69 — 
amendments  which  would  extend  impact 
aid  for  3  years,  instead  of  the  1-year 
extension  now  in  the  bill. 

We  all  are  familiar  with  the  justifica- 
tion for  the  impact  aid  program — ^we  all 
are  familiar  with  its  benefits — Just  ben- 
efits. When  the  Federal  Government  goes 
Into  an  area,  and  takes  property  off  the 
tax  rolls,  but  also  brings  in  families  with 
schoolchildren  to  educate,  then  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  an  obligation  to 
help  pay  for  the  education  of  those 
children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  reason 
for  supporting  the  Mink  amendments,  in 
addition  to  helping  school  districts  which 
have  many  service  children  to  educate. 

It  is  important  to  extend  the  programs 
of  the  ESementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  for  like  periods  of  time — and  not 
Jumble  the  act  up,  with  s(Hne  extended 
for  3  years  and  impact  aid  for  1  year. 
These  programs  work  in  conjunction — 
they  have  links — and  to  fracture  them 
will  hamper  education,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  education,  all  over  the 
country. 

Our  educators  have  been  living  with 
uncertainly  for  too  many  years  now — and 
uncertainty  breeds  inefficiency. 

All  of  the  evidence  Is  In  favor  of  the 
Mink  amendments,  and  I  would  like  to 
urge  the  House  to  support  them. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  stress  my  strong  support  for  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
fromHavalL 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendments    offered    by    the    gentle- 


woman from  HawaU  (Mis.  Mink)  to  ex- 
tend the  impact  aid  to  Bchools  for  the 
next  3  years.  Speaking  for  the  First  Dis- 
trict which  I  represent,  I  can  say  without 
qualification,  these  funds  are  the  differ- 
ence between  the  kind  of  education  South 
Carolinians  need  and  the  kind  they  can 
pay  for.  These  funds  mean  the  difference 
between  a  well-balanced,  meaningful 
program  and  one  that  has  to  Just  make 
do.  In  all  reality,  Mr.  Ctiairman,  these 
funds  are  the  difference  between  night 
and  day. 

Currsitly,  the  Charleston  Coimty  im- 
pact aid  program  has  been  in  decline. 
The  tendency  in  the  district  is  a  down- 
grading of  the  "A"  students  to  the  cate- 
gory of  "B"  students.  Now  there  seems  to 
be  an  attempt  to  phase  out  the  "B" 
student  program.  In  fltcal  year  1974 
there  were  2.094  "A"  clwsiflcatlon  stu- 
dents in  Charleston  County  bdng  paid  at 
the  rate  of  $463.28  per  pupil.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  10.863  "B"  classification 
students  being  paid  at  the  rate  of  $231.64. 
This  is  a  decrease  over  past  years  and 
consequently  a  growing  burden  on  the 
budget  of  the  Charleston  Consolidated 
School  District.  A  burden  that  cannot  be 
overcome  with  bond  Issues  and/or  other 
forms  of  revenue  raising. 

Charleston  County  residents  recently 
consolidated  the  school  system  and  have 
already  been  hit  in  some  areas  with  stag- 
gering tax  increases,  Speaking  figura- 
tively, there  are  only  so  many  straws  that 
can  be  placed  on  the  back  of  the  camel 
before  drastic  action  occurs. 

In  the  first  district  the  basis  for  fund- 
ing relies  upon  a  formula  of  "A"  students 
whose  parents  live  and  work  on  Federal 
property.  As  the  district  does  not  have 
25  percent  or  more  of  schoolchildren 
classified  as  "A"  students,  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  receives  90  percent 
funding.  Over  the  past  4  years,  the  total 
of  "A"  students  has  diminished  and  the 
amount  of  impact  aid  has  kept  a  parallel. 

I  urge  the  membership  to  extend  this 
measure  for  3  years  rather  than  have 
a  sword  of  1  year  hanging  over  it.  A 
worthwhile  study  cannot  be  undertaken, 
and  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  this 
body.  Nor  can  Justice  be  done  to  the 
States  who  must  rely  on  this  money  to 
make  ends  meet. 

Currently,  impact  aid  accounts  for  only 
8  percent  of  a  districtwide  total  school 
budget  of  $52,090,000.  The  entire  first 
district,  which  by  the  way  is  very  heavy 
in  Federal  employment,  got  only  a  sup- 
plemental $4.4  million  from  the  Govern- 
ment last  year.  This  $4j4  million  com- 
pares with  $4,380,786  in  fiscal  year  1972. 
I  need  not  remind  the  Members  of  this 
House  how  fast  inflation  has  eroded  the 
dollar  value.  The  impact  aid  program  has 
not  kept  the  pace  it  should  have  to  aid 
the  States  as  it  could  have.  Therefore,  I 
support  the  measure  and  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from.  Hawaii  (Mrs. 
Mink). 


The  area  that  I  represent  in  the  State 
of  California  is  largely  rural  in  nature, 
and  it  is  quite  interesting^quite  interest- 
ing— that  every  time  someone  wants  to 
lay  down  a  Federal  installation,  they  pick 
a  rural  area  to  do  it.  How  many  of  my 
colleagues  would  like  to  have  a  prison 
right  next  to  their  cities?  They  do  not 
put  them  there;  they  put  them  in  my 
district,  or  they  put  them  in  some  other 
rural  district. 

When  Congress  wants  to  put  down  an 
Army  base,  a  Navy  base,  or  a  Marine 
base,  we  put  it  down  in  the  rural  areas, 
and  then  the  people  move  In  on  us. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason — abso- 
lutely no  reason — for  extending  this 
PubUc  Law  874  for  only  1  year  and  fur- 
ther complicating  those  things  that  oui* 
school  administrators  ia  those  areas  are 
going  through.  I  have  no  objection  to 
having  a  complete  and  thorough  hearing 
on  Public  Law  874,  but  the  primary  rea- 
son that  we  never  get  that  opportunity  is 
because  the  committee  will  not  consider 
that  single  aspect.  We  could,  perhaps, 
have  some  interesting  dialog  and  find 
out  exactly  where  we  are. 

Let  me  just  give  the  Members  a  Utile 
example  of  my  congressional  district  in 
California:  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base, 
Lemoore  Naval  Air  Station,  Edwards  Air 
Force  Test  Station,  and  China  Lake 
Naval  Weapons  Test  Center,  with  over 
11,000  civilian  employees  that  were 
brought  to  Kern  County,  put  down  in  an 
area  where  there  was  no  city,  and  now 
you  want  to  take  their  Public  Law  874 
money  away  from  them. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  cannot  make 
some  revisions  in  Public  Law  874,  but  we 
cannot  do  it  on  the  basis  of  1  year. 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  want  to  congratulate  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  for  the 
fine  statement  he  has  made  on  the  many 
points  that  affect  rural  America.  I  think 
my  colleague  has  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  he  pointed  out  tiie  tremendous 
impact  that  we  will  have  on  the  school 
districts  of  this  country  if  we  extend 
this  for  just  1  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Mink  amendment  to  HJl.  69.  That 
amendment  would  extend  for  3  years  the 
impact  aid  program  instead  of  the  1- 
year  extension  provided  in  the  committee 
bill. 

I  support  this  amendment  because  I 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
an  obligation  to  help  local  school  dis- 
tricts when  it  imposes  a  burden  upon 
them.  When  the  Federal  Government 
decides  to  build  an  Air  Force  base  or  sj\ 
Army  installation  in  a  particular  school 
district,  it  removes  that  land  from  the 
tax  rolls  of  that  school  district  and  at  the 
same  time  it  forces  that  sciiool  district  to 
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educate  hundreds  and  sometimes  thou- 
sands of  children  of  military  parents  who 
are  brought  into  that  area.  In  effect,  the 
local  schools  are  told  to  educate  more 
children  with  less  tax  funds. 

I  also  support  the  Mink  amendment 
because  I  believe  that  all  elementary  and 
secondary  Federsd  education  programs 
should  be  extended  for  the  same  period 
of  time.  Under  H.R.  69  all  other  pro- 
grams, except  those  for  the  handicapped, 
are  extended  for  3  fiscal  years.  If  we  only 
extend  Impact  aid  for  1  year  as  provided 
in  the  committee  bill  and  extend  all  these 
other  programs  3  years,  the  Congress  will 
not  have  an  opportimlty  to  review  all 
programs  affecting  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  at  the  same  time.  We 
must  have  the  concurrent  review  in  order 
to  have  Congress  take  as  broad  a  look  as 
possible  at  the  effects  of  Federal  aid  on 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  srieldlng. 

I  want  to  express  my  support  for  the 
Mink  amendment.  I  have  the  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Center  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  it  has  a  tremendous  impact 
on  the  entire  area.  We  receive  about  half 
of  the  impact  aid  ftmds  for  the  entire 
State  of  Illinois,  which  is  both  necessary 
and  useful  to  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren whose  parents  live  on — or  work  at 
this  and  other  Federal  installations.  The 
base  itself  is  not  on  the  tax  rolls.  If  it 
were,  of  course,  we  certainly  would  not 
need  any  impact  aid  ftmds.  But  under 
the  existing  circumstances  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  for  a  3-year 
extension  of  the  provisions  granting  sec- 
tion A  and  B  impact  school  aid  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spoken 
before  on  the  fioor  of  this  House 
in  support  of  Impact  school  aid — and 
have  outlined  its  many  benefits  to  the 
children  of  the  area  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  serve  in  the  Congress.  The 
presence  of  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training 
Center  covering  hxmdreds  of  acres  of  the 
most  valuable  land  in  my  district,  cou- 
pled with  the  related  facilities  of  Downey 
Veterans  Hospital  and  other  F^eral 
properties,  as  well  as  nearby  Fort  Sheri- 
dan— contribute  substantially  to  the  tax- 
payers' burden  in  educating  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  those  who  woilc  at  these 
Federal  faculties — and  many  of  whom 
live  on  the  properties  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  young  students  of  north  Chicago 
and  Waukegan  who  are  the  principal 
beneficiaries  of  impact  school  aid  are  at 
the  same  time  the  most  deserving — and 
receive  the  principal  benefits  from  this 
highly  desirable  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  Instead  of  Dfipact 
school  aid.  It  were  possible  to  restore 
these  properties  to  the  tax  rolls,  the 
school  districts  In  the  area  comprising 
the  13th  Congressional  District  would 
reap  far  greater  amounts  in  tax  revenues. 

The  situation  as  it  Is  today  excludes 
these  valuable  properties  from  our  tajc 
rolls  and  burdens  the  school  districts 


with  the  costs  of  educating  these  school 
age  children  of  families  who  live  on  and 
who  work  at  these  installations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  appropriate  In 
extending  the  general  law  in  behalf  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  that 
the  program  of  Impact  aid  should  be  ex- 
tended for  a  similtur  3-year  period. 

Mr.  Chahrman,  I  support  adoption  of 
the  Mink  amendment  and  I  m'ge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  amendment  their 
overwhelming  approval. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

What  is  the  gentleman's  feeling  about 
the  reports  that  military  personnel  are 
now  being  paid  higher  wages  than  people 
receive  in  the  private  sector? 

If  this  is  true  is  it  not  possible  that 
people  in  military  service  could  pay  their 
fair  share  of  the  community  activities 
where  they  reside? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  certainly  believe 
that  the  military  personnel  are  paying 
their  fair  share  in  more  ways  than  one. 
If  one  wants  to  put  it  down  in  teims  of 
the  dollar  amount  that  they  are  being 
paid  and  the  benefits  that  they  are  being 
paid,  those  are  benefits  that  were  voted 
by  this  Congress.  I  certainly  do  not  ob- 
ject to  that,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  has  indicated 
that  they  want  an  all-volunteer  military 
service.  If  they  want  an  all-volunteer 
military  service,  they  are  certainly  going 
to  have  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  gentleman  still 
has  not  answered  my  question. 

If  they  are  receiving  hi^er  pay  than 
the  private  citizens  in  that  community 
and  there  are  other  services  that  are  be- 
ing purchased  and  paid  for,  it  would  seem 
they  would  have  a  healthy  effect  on. the 
economy  rather  than  a  drag  as  the  gen- 
tleman might  have  implied. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  certainly  would 
agree  with  the  gentleman  in  that  respect. 
The  individuals  he  is  talking  about  work 
on  this  base  and  maybe  they  get  higher 
pay  or  maybe  they  get  lower  ps«r,  but  the 
fact  is  that  the  U.S.  Government  does 
not  pay  anything  in  taxes  on  the  land  on 
which  the  base  Is  located.  They  have  im- 
pacted the  schools  in  the  area  and  what 
we  are  doing  with  Impact  aid  is  assisting 
the  local  schools  to  maintain  the  quality 
of  education  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  surprise  no  one 
that  I  heartily  support  the  Mink  amend- 
ment. My  home  county  of  San  Diego  re- 
ceives more  support  from  Impact  aid 
than  any  other  coimty  in  the  Nation.  In 
the  San  Diego  City  Schools  District  alone, 
local  taxpayers  would  have  to  underwrite 
a  37.7-cents  increase  in  property  taxes 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  this  assistance. 
Slightly  more  than  20  percent  of  our 
schoolchildren  are  "federally  connected." 

At  the  south  end  of  my  area,  along  the 


Mexican  border,  is  one  of  the  most  heav- 
ily impacted  school  districts  of  all — the 
South  Bay  Union  School  District.  Its 
superintendent.  Bob  Burress,  would  hate 
to  contemplate  the  added  burden  of 
making  do  without  Public  Law  874  fimds. 
About  2,900  of  his  5,600  pupils  axe  from 
families  who  live  or  work — or  both — on 
Government  property.  Impact  aid  repre- 
sents 12  percent  of  the  South  Bay  budget, 
and  would  require  more  than  a  dollar  in- 
crease in  property  tax  rate  to  replace. 

The  whole  question  of  continuing  this 
program  Is  highlighted  for  my  constitu- 
ents by  present  Navy  plans  to  erect  2.700 
new  imits  of  housing  in  the  hlUs  behind 
Chula  Vista.  Because  Navy  famiUes  are 
young,  they  can  be  expected  to  send  more 
than  the  normal  share  of  children  to  our 
schools.  The  Navy  itself  has  estimated 
that  Chula  Vista  will  probably  have  to 
provide  two  additional  elementary 
schools  to  serve  the  new  housing  proj- 
ect— for  which  Federal  impact  aid  must 
provide  a  primary  source  of  funds. 

At  the  very  least,  school  administrators 
and  citizen  boards  are  entitled  to  know 
that  they  can  depend  on  impact  aid  more 
than  1  year  into  the  future.  To  reduce 
this  program  alone  to  1  year  in  the 
present  3-year  bill  seems  unacceptable. 

Once  again,  we  who  represent  im- 
pacted districts  are  indebted  to  the  de- 
termination and  skill  of  our  colleague 
Patsy  Mink  for  so  strongly  representing 
our  interests,  both  in  committee  and  on 
the  House  fioor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  276,  noes  129, 
not  voting  27,  as  follows: 


IRoll  No.  117] 

AYES— 276 

^bdnor 

Burgener 

Davis,  SO. 

Abzug 

Burke.  Calif. 

de  la  Garza 

Adams 

Burke,  Mass. 

Delaney 

Addabbo 

Burleson,  Tex. 

DelluRis 

Anderson, 

Burton 

Denholm 

Calif. 

Byron 

Dent 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Camp 

Dickinson 

Andrews. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Dlgga 

N.  Dak. 

Carter 

OlngeU 

Armstrong 

Casey,  Tex. 

Donohue 

Ashbrook 

Chappcll 

Downing 

Badlllo 

Chlsholm 

Drlnan 

Baker 

Clark 

Dulskl 

Barrett 

Clausen, 

Duncan 

Bauman 

DonH. 

Eckhardt 

Beard 

Clay 

Edwards.  Calif 

Bennett 

Cleveland 

Ellberg 

Blester 

Cochran 

Evans,  Colo. 

Bingham 

Cohen 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Boggs 

Conlan 

PasceU 

Boland 

Conte 

Plsher 

Bowen 

Conyers 

Flood 

Brademas 

Corman 

Flowers 

Brasco 

Coughlln 

Flynt 

Bray 

Crane 

Foley 

Breaux 

Cronln 

Ford 

Breckinridge 

Daniel,  Robert 

Fraser 

Brlnkley 

W.,  Jr. 

Frey 

Brotzman 

Daniels. 

Froehllch 

Brown.  Calif. 

Domlnlck  V. 

Puqua 

Brown.  Ohio 

Danleleon 

Oaydos 

Broyhlll.  Va^ 

Davis,  Ga. 

CWttys 
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Gibbons 
Otlman 
Olnn 

Ooldwater 
OonEaln 
Qimno 
Ora«n,  Pm. 
Oruntbs 
Orover 
OubMT 
Oade 
Ountcr 
Ouyar 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Huiley 
Hmnna 

Hanaen.  WMh. 
Hartlngton 
BaniM 
Hawkliu 
Bay« 
H«bwt 
HrtstoaU 
Hcnderaon 
Hicks 
HUlia 
Hlnabaw 
Bogan 
HolUteld 
Holt 
Hoamar 
Howard 
Budnot 
Hunsata 
Hunt 
Icbord 
Jatman 
Jobnaon,  Oallf . 
Jotanson.  Oolo. 
Jobnaon.  Pa. 
Jonea.Al&. 
Joaea,  N.O. 
Jonca.<Mla. 
Jonaa,T«nii. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kaotenmeler 
Kazan 
Ketcbum 
King 
Kocb 

Kuykandall 
Kyros 

Lagomanlno 
Leggett 
Lebman 
•Litton 
Long,  La. 
LoU 
McClory 
McCoUlster 
MeCormaa 


Anderson,  Bl. 

Annunxio 

Arcber 

Arends 

Asbley 

Aspln 

BafalU 

B^ll 

Bergland 

Blaggl 

Blackburn 

BoUlng 

Broomllald 

Brown,  ICeh. 

BroyblU.  K.C. 

Buebanan 

Burke.  Via. 

Burllaon.  Mo. 

BuUer 

Cbamberlain 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

CoUler 

CoUlna.  Bl. 

OoUlns.  Tex. 

Oonable 

Cotter 

Ciilver 

Daniel,  Dan 

Davis.  Wis. 

DeUenback 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

duPont 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Bscb 

Plndley 

Ptsb 

Forsytbe 


McDade 

McFaU 

McKay 

McSpadden 
Macdonald 
Bfadden 


Matblas.  Calif . 

Matbls.aa. 

Matsunaga 

Melcbar 

MezTlnaky 

MUford 


Uisk 

intcbtil.  H.Y. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorbead. 

CalU. 
Morgan 


Moaa 

Murphy,  M.T. 

Murtba 

Myeia 

Natcber 

Nedal 

NleboU 

NU 

(yarien 

onsara 

OVeUl 

Owens 

Pams 

Passman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettla 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pod^ 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pritcbard 

Qulllen 

BandaU 

Bangd 

Beld 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Bodlno 

Boe 

Boncallo,  Wyo. 

Boncallo.  N.Y. 

Booney,  Pa. 

Boae 
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Fountain 

Prellngbuysen 

aiaUno 

Ooodllng 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

aroBS 

Haley 

Hansen,  Idabo 

Becbler,  W  Va. 

Heinz 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Huber 

Hutcblnson 

Kemp 

Landigrebe 

Landrum 

LatU 

Lent 

Long,  Md. 

Lulan 

Luken 

McCloekey 

McBwen 

McKlnney 

Hallary 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  M.C. 

Mayne 

MamoU 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Miller 

MlnU 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Murpby.  ni. 

Nelsen 

Obey 

Patten 

PoweU,  Oblo 


Bousb 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Boybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

StOermaln 

Sarbanea 

Schroeder 

Sblpley 

Sboup 

Sbuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

SkubltK 

Snyder 

^;>enoe 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WlUlam 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Studda 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 

Tbompeon,  N.J. 
Tbone 
Tbomton 
Tleman 
ToweU,  NeT. 
Udall 

Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Walsb 
Wampler 
Wtaalen 
White 
Wblteburst 
Whltten 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wright 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tatron 

Toung,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Yo\ing,  B.C. 
,  Young,  Tex. 
Zlon 


Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 


Qule 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuse 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Boblson,  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Rosenthal 

BoetenkowsU 

Ruth 

Ryan 

RandiTian 

Sarasln 

Satterfield 

Scherle 

ScbneebHl 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Treen 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vantk 
Vlgortto 
Ware 
Wtdnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 


Wydler 
Yates 
Young,  HI. 

NOT  VOT^O- 

Pulton 
Gray 

Hanrahan 
Hastings 
Heckler,  Maas. 
Kluczynskl 
Michel 

Minshall.  Oblo 
MitcheU.  Md. 


Zablockl 
Zwach 
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Patman 

Railsback 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Sbrlver 

Stephens 

stuckey 

SidU^an 

Teague 

Williams 


Alexander 

BevUl 

Blatnlk 

Brooks 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Cederberg 

Dom 

Erlenborn 

Frenzel 

So  the  amendments  to  the  committee 
substitute  were  aerreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vot«  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MM.    MEEDS    TO    THE 
COMMl'l'lEE    STTBBTTTTTTK 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oflered  by  Mr.  Mxkds  to  the 
committee  substitute: 

On  page  87,  strike  aU  the  language  be- 
ginning with  line  6  dowa  through  and  In- 
cluding line  20  and  substitute  m  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"ADXtTSTMENTS    FOR    REDTJCTION     IN    STATE    AID 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  Section  5(d)  (2)  of  such  Act 
of  September  30, 1950,  Is  aaaended  by  striking 
out  "No"  and  inserting  la  lieu  thereof  "Ex- 
cept as  provided  In  paragraph  (3) ,  no". 

"(b)  Section  S(d)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  a  State  may  consider  as  local  rev- 
enue, funds  received  under  this  title  In  pro- 
portion to  the  share  that  local  revenues  for 
education  considered  under  a  State  equaliza- 
tion program  are  of  total  local  revenues  for 
education." 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  maintains  the  Intention  of 
the  committee  amendment  to  permit 
States  to  take  Into  account  Public  Law 
874  money  to  a  school  district  if  and  to 
the  extent  that  a  State  Is  equalizing  edu- 
cational expenditures  per  pupil  within 
the  State. 

The  bat^roimd  of  this  matter  Is  that 
prior  to  1966  some  States  were  counting 
as  local  revenue  up  to  100  i)ercent  of  all 
impact  aid  fimds  that  were  going  Into 
an  Impacted  aid  district.  States  were  tak- 
ing advantage  of  that  loophole  and  were 
indeed  counting  against  the  school  dis- 
tricts the  total  of  their  impact  aid  funds. 
The  effect  of  this  was  to  distribute 
through  distribution  formulas  the  Impact 
aid  dollars  that  the  Congress  was  ap- 
propriating for  those  specifically  impact- 
ed districts  across  the  entire  State, 
through  equalization  formulas  that  were 
not  really  equalization  formulas. 

The  gentleman  frolh  Michigan  (Mr. 
Ford)  and  I  enacted  an  amendment  in 
1966  which  changed  that  by  simply  say- 
ing States  could  not  count  it  at  all. 

This  is  a  kind  of  pendulum  situation. 
The  States  were  taking  advantage  of  a 
pendulum  which  was  way  up  here,  and 
when  we  changed  it  we  pushed  it  away 
over  here. 

JLt  is  the  intention  of  the  committee 
that  States  which  are  earnestly  and  hon- 
estly attempting  to  adopt  equalization 
formulas  which  really  equalize  the  cost 
ef  per  pupil  expenditure  within  a  State 
will  be  allowed  to  oount  impact  aid 
money  to  the  extent  of  or  in  a  ratio 
which  is  similar  to  ttielr  actual  State 


contribution  to  local  education.  That  is 
precisely  what  this  amendment  does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
committee  bill  does  this,  too,  and  it  does, 
because  in  effect  it  tells  the  Secretary  to 
allow  States  to  count  these  funds  when 
they  really  equalize.  However,  it  tells  him 
to  devise  a  formula  under  which  it  is 
done. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  is,  in- 
stead of  allowing  or  leaving  It  up  to  the 
Secretary  to  devise  that  kind  of  a  for- 
mula, we  are  doing  it  ourselves  and  say- 
ing it  may  only  be  considered  under 
State  equalization  programs  when  there 
is  an  honest  and  earnest  effort  to  equal- 
ize and  only  that  share  or  tiiat  propor- 
tion of  the  local  revenue  is  considered 
under  a  State  equallzatton  program  of 
the  total  local  revenues  for  education. 
We  do  not  want  to  have  the  States 
through  an  equalization  formula  taking 
away  from  the  impact  aid  areas  under 
the  guise  of  equalization  unless  they  are 
really  equalizing  and  only  to  the  extent 
they  are  equalizing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  effect  of  the 

amendment,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  there 

is  no  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Will  the  gBntleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Mixmesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chaiifuan,  I  want  to 
Indicate  I  am  in  suppoft  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 
Mr.  McKAY.  Will  the  genUeman  yield? 
Mr.  MEEDS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  In 
total  agreement  with  the  intent  of  what 
the  gentleman  is  doing.  I  have  indicated 
that  I  would  offer  an  amendment  on  this. 
My  concerns  are  to  the  question  here, 
does  this  go  to  the  fact  that  they  would 
have  to  equalize,  also? 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  In  my 
State  we  have  a  basic  equalization  for- 
mula, but  th^  do  not  take  into  consid- 
eration the  capital  or  tlie  buildings. 

They  also  allow  that  you  can  get  above 
the  equalization  formula  if  you  tax  your- 
selves more,  what  they  call  voting  for  a 

levy.      

Mr.  MEEDS.  A  special  levy. 
Mr.  McKAY.  But  that  still  leaves  a 
disproportion  because  one  school  dis- 
trict through  a  1-mlU  levy  can  get 
$100,  and  the  other  school  district  can- 
not get  $5  by  that  1-inill  levy,  so  that 
they  have  to  tax  themselves  double  to 
get  the  same  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
if  his  State  is  guaranteeing  the  school 
districts  pretty  nearly,  or  at  least  equiva- 
lent to  the  average  per-pupil  expenditure 
In  the  State? 
Mr.  McKAY.  They  ace  to  a  degree. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  at  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  McKat,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Meeds  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Cbairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  to  con- 
tinue, they  get  a  basic  equalization 
formula,  say  it  Is  $8,00$  per  distribution 
unit,  and  that  every  cla*sixx>m  Is  guaran- 
teed that  across  the  State  but,  then, 
above  that,  for  capital  improvements, 
for  busing  of  children— — 
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Mr.  MEEDS.  For  special  education 
programs. 

Mr.  McKAY.  All  of  those.  Then  the 
districts  are  not  equalized;  that  is  not 
taken  into  consideration. 

For  Instance,  take  Salt  Lake  City,  for 
example.  If  they  wish  to  raise  a  1-mlIl 
levy  for  additional  educational  oppor- 
tunity, they  can  do  that,  but  other  dis- 
tricts are  not  able  to. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Let  us  exclude  special 
levies  for  the  moment,  and  we  will  come 
back  to  that,  but  with  respect  to  the 
rest  of  the  gentleman's  question,  in  other 
words,  special  education  money,  I  think 
that  should  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  total  State  contribution. 

Mr.  McKAY.  For  equalization? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  And  even  If  it  is  not  con- 
sidered in  the  basic  equalization  formula, 
as  it  is  not  in  my  State,  if  It  is  still  con- 
sidered in  special  education  and  other 
matters,  then  I  think  it  should  be  .xin- 
sidered  in  the  formula,  so  that  every 
contribution  made  by  the  State  should 
be  able  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Ilie  gentleman  Is  saying 
that  if  they  are  making  a  good  effort 
toward  equalization  then  they  can  con- 
sider this  as  a  total  part  of  their 
resources? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McKAY.  So  that  in  my  State  they 
could  In  fact,  having  made  that  first 
major  effort,  could  equalize  them,  I  take 
it,  toward  the  equalization  formula,  and 
rob  those  units  of  8-7^  money  in  the 
formula? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  From  what  the  gentle- 
man is  telling  me  it  sounds  to  me  that 
they  could  consider  a  major  part  of 
their  contribution,  to  count  that  as 
equalization. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Meeds)  and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  offering  it. 

It  brings  us  up  to  date.  I  believe  this  is 
long  overdue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington.  Of  all  the  amendments 
made  to  current  law  by  H  Jl.  69, 1  believe 
that  this  amendment  and  section  304  of 
HJl.  69  are  among  the  most  Important. 

When  Impact  aid  was  first  passed  back 
in  1950,  the  pattern  and  practice  in 
school  finance  among  the  50  Stat^  was 
pretty  chaotic.  In  the  past  2  years;  that 
pattern  has  changed  very  markedly.  As  I 
noted  earlier,  the  CaUfomia  case  of  Ser- 
rano against  Priest  was  a  forerunner  of 
the  reforms  that  have  been  introduced 
into  the  whole  field  of  school  finance  at 
the  State  level.  LeSie  explain  for  a  mo- 
ment why  this  amendment  and  the  sec- 
tion in  the  bill  are  so  important. 

The  primary  reason  for  Impact  aid  is  to 
compensate  a  district  for  the  tax  revenue 
which  is  lost  to  it,  because  certain  prop- 
erties owned  l^  the  Federal  Oovemment 
have  been  removed  from  the  tax  rolls, 
thereby  depriving  the  district  of  x 
amx)imt  of  hicome.  A  second  reason  for 
impact  aid  is  to  assure  that  children  of 
Federal  employees  receive  a  good  educa- 
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tion  whoever  in  the  coimtry  they  might 
happen  to  be  employed. 

As  a  result  of  the  reform  movement 
in  school  finance,  a  number  of  States 
have  begun  to  remove  the  property  base 
distinction  between  school  districts  and 
have  begun  to  assure  each  and  every 
school  district  in  the  State  that  they  will 
receive  a  given  level  of  support  regardless 
of  their  taxing  capacity. 

In  effect  the  State  is  compensating  the 
district  for  the  lost  tax  base.  And,  by 
also  guaranteeing  a  level  of  funding  per 
child,  the  States  are  assuring  all  chil- 
dren of  a  good  education.  These  actions 
remove  the  original  purpose  for  impact 
aid  in  those  States  which  have  done  a 
good  job  of  reforming  school  finance, 
particularly  Kansas,  North  Dakota  and 
Maine. 

Many  of  these  States  have  also  set 
limits  on  how  much  local  districts  can 
spend  per  child.  What  happens  then  is 
that  the  State  first  guarantees  a  level  of 
support  and  then  the  Feds  come  along 
and  force  x  number  of  dollars  into  that 
same  district.  Since  the  district  is  pre- 
vented by  State  law  from  spending  more 
than  a  given  amount  per  child,  there  is 
no  way  that  they  can  spend  the  total  dol- 
lars given  by  the  State  and  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  effect  the  Federal 
(jrovemment  has  become  guilty  of  dis- 
equalizing  per  pupil  resources  by  giving 
impact  aid  districts  more  money  than 
they  can  spend. 

In  summary  what  has  happened  is  that 
a  24-year-old  law  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  times.  In  1950  we  were  helping  States 
to  finance  school  districts  with  Federal 
impact.  In  1974  the  Federal  Oovemment 
through  an  outdated  law  is  standing  as 
a  barrier  to  States  which  seek  to  reform 
their  financing  of  education.  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
ever  be  in  the  position  of  blocking  a  major 
and  important  reform  measure  initiated 
by  the  States  themselves.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Meeds  amendment. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  concerned  with  the  wording  of  sec- 
tion 5(d)— page  87  of  HJl.  69,  as  re- 
ported— because  I  have  felt  that  as  re- 
ported from  committee,  it  is  cloaked  in 
ambiguity. 

I  favor  State  equalization  of  aid  to  edu- 
cation, and  I  think  it  Is  right  to  include 
a  mechanism  in  this  bill  whereby  Public 
Law  874  moneys  can  be  coordinated  with 
State  finance  formulas  in  States  that  do 
equalize.  However,  in  some  States,  such 
as  Utah,  with  only  partial  equalization  of 
education,  the  federally  inv)acted  dis- 
tricts depend  on  Public  Law  874  moneys 
to  compensate  for  low  assessed  property 
valuation.  In  such  pcutially  equalized 
States,  where  local  education  agencies 
must  depend  on  a  voted  tax  levy  above 
and  beyond  the  tax  rate  which  Is  equal- 
ized, the  impacted  districts  have  a  dllfl- 
cult  time  raising  revenue.  Impacted  dis- 
tricts, with  their  low  assessed  valuation, 
very  often  must  tax  at  a  mill  levy  equal 
to,  or  higher  than  the  wealthier  districts 
which  are  not  federally  Impacted.  And 
the  revenue  from  this  high  min  levy  Is 
Qf  ten  very  low,  because  it  Is  based  on  the 
lower  local  resources  of  the  impacted 
district. 

In  such  a  situation,  it  is  the  Public 
Law  874  money  that  enables  an  impacted 


district  to  con4)ensate  or  its  paucity  of 
local  resources  and  achieve  an  expendi- 
ture level  approaching  that  of  the  non- 
impacted  districts.  To  allow  States  with 
such  partially  equalized  finance  formulas 
to  reduce  State  aid  to  impacted  districts 
is  to  deprive  those  districts  of  funds  that 
rightfully  should  remain  in  that  Im- 
pacted district. 

I  do  not  believe  the  committee  intended 
that  States  could  reduce  State  aid  to 
local  education  when  equalization  for- 
mulas do  not  reflect  the  local  resources  of 
such  districts.  However,  indications  are 
that  many  States  will  attempt  to  reduce 
aid  to  impacted  districts  under  such  i>ar- 
tlal  equalization.  Therefore,  I  believe 
there  is  a  need  to  amend  this  section  of 
the  bill  to  make  it  clear  that  State  equal- 
ization formulas  must  take  into  consid- 
eration, and  must  be  based  on.  the  local 
resources  available  to  a  local  education 
agency.  As  long  as  ezpoiditureB  for  edu- 
cation vary  according  to  the  wealth  of 
local  education  agencies.  Impact  aid 
money  should  not  serve  as  a  mechanism 
whereby  States  can  reduce  their  aid  to 
local  education. 

I  believe  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  goitlanan  from 
Washington  protects  the  impact  dis- 
tricts. Therefore,  I  will  not  offer  my 
amendment  to  this  title  of  the  bUl,  and 
will  su]w>ort  this  language. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  members  of 
the  Committee  should  imderstand  what 
we  are  doing.  I  understood  the  amend- 
ment that  was  offered  by  the  gentleman 
In  the  committee,  but  the  amendment 
that  is  before  the  Chamber  luesently  I 
do  not  imderstand. 

We  did  write  in  the  impact  legislation 
many  years  ago  that  States  could  not 
cut  back  on  State  aid  because  of  impact 
funds.  As  I  imderstand  this  amendment, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  explanation 
of  the  gentleman  from  Washington,  if  a 
certain  district  within  a  State  is  entitled 
to  X  number  of  dollars,  say  $100,000  in 
Impact  money,  the  State  educational  au- 
thorities can  say  to  this  particular  school 
district,  you  are  not  entitled  to  x  num- 
ber of  dollars,  or  that  $100,000  from  State 
funds,  because  you  are  receiving  Impact 
money.  We  have  steered  away  from  that 
in  the  past  all  throus^  the  years  by 
making  it  perfectly  clear  that  impact 
fimds  could  not  be  utilized  for  State 
funds  and  impact  funds  were  In  addi- 
tion thereto.  And  the  committee  bUl 
contains  an  amendment  which  carefully 
revtses  that  provlsian. 

I  receive  no  impact  In  my  district,  but 
I  think  this  amendment  is  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  it  should  be  further  con- 
sidered in  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  lAbor  because  the  State 
Equalization  Agency,  in  my  Judgment, 
under  this  language  can  say  without  re- 
straint to  any  impacted  district  In  the 
Nation:  You  are  entitled  to  and  you  are 
going  to  receive  $500,000  impact  funds. 
So  we  are  not  going  to  said  Uie  State 
money  into  that  particular  impacted  dis- 
trict. If  that  Is  what  we  want  to  vote  on 
here,  a  major  change  of  this  type,  it  Is  all 
right  with  me.  but  that  is  exactly  my 
judgment  of  what  this  amendbnent  does. 
It  gives  the  State  Equalization  Authority 
the  right  to  say  to  an  Impacted  dlsMct: 
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You  bave  already  got  so  much  Impacted 
money:  therefore,  you  are  not  entitled 
to  any  State  money. 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  language  Is  necassazy  be- 
cause acana  people  bad  confusion  over 
the  language  that  was  in  the  bill  as  it 
came  out  of  our  committee.  The  gentle- 
man from  Washington  ivfao  Introduced 
the  language  that  was  included  in  the 
committee  faUl  has  now  tried  to  clarify 
it  through  this  '*"g"«^g«  It  seems  to  me 
that  what  he  has  attonpted  to  do  Is 
what  we  are  talking  about  and  what  we 
talked  about  in  committee. 

Ttiere  are  two  States  where  this  is 
really  a  serious  problem — T°^«^nifnw  and 
Nortti  Dakota^  and  it  was  a  serious 
enough  proUflni  ttiat  the  Committee  <m 
AppropriaMatm  put  language  in  it— I  be- 
lieve that  was  the  place,  or  else  it  was 
in  the  School  iMoch  Act;  I  guess  it  was 
in  ttie  School  Lunch  Act  where  we  did 
It— which  ooly  took  care  of  them  for  1 
year,  and  now  they  have  gone  to  equall- 
aatlon  in  their  States;  so  the  amendment 
does  not  go  too  far,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  suggests  it  does. 

The  gentlnnan  from  Washington 
makes  it  apply  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
percentage  that  a  State  does  equallae.  so 
if  there  is  only  a  partial  equalization, 
there  is  only  a  partial  ooosideration  of 
the  impact  funds  as  local  funds. 

I  understand  that  we  do  not  have 
language  in  the  amendment  which  ap- 
plies to  the  situation  in  Kansas.  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Karinan  to 
see  if  that  would  be  correct— if  the  local 
school  district  without  this  language  will 
get  their  money  on  tap  of  their  equaliza- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  KaTinafi  ha«  tft^pn 
the  efforts  of  the  Rodriguez  Supreme 
Court  Decision  seriously  and  has  changed 
the  law  to  make  certain  that  there  is 
equal  education  (vportunity  in  all  school 
districts. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  ir^T>iHM;  tor  his  comments. 

ISx.  ROY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  not  been  able  to  see 
a  copy  of  this  amendment  before.  It  is 
also  my  interpretation  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  is  it  the  interpretation  of  the 
Chairman,  that,  indeed,  in  Kansas  we 
consider  100  percent  of  local  funds  as  in 
the  State  equalisation  formula,  an<i 
then,  indeed,  we  may  consider  100  per- 
cent of  impact  aid  funds  in  the  equaliza- 
tion formula? 

Mr.  FKRKIWS.  That  is  correct. 

Bfr.  QDIE.  I  would  say  it  to  the  local 
funds  and  the  State  funds  together  for 
the  equalintlon. 

And  if  one  Is  90  percent  equalized,  one 
would  be  able  to  consider  IN)  percent  of 
the  Impact  aid  money  in  that  way.  If  one 
is  100  percent  equalized,  then  one  would 
be  able  to  consider  100  percent  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  ROY.  I  share  that  understanding 
with  the  gentlonan  from  Minnesota  and 
the  Chairman.  It  is  also  tny  understand- 
ing that  special  educational  funds  or  i>er- 
haps  basing  funds  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  100  percent  or  lack  of  100 
percent  of  equalteatlcm  by  the  State.  la 
this  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  could  noi  tdl  the  gentle- 


man how  they  consider  special  educa- 
tional funds  In  Kansas.  I  know  the  court 
decisions  do  not  require  that  all  fxmds 
be  a  part  of  that  equalization  so  that  if 
we  do  something  special  for  any,  it  costs 
more  moQey,  but  I  am  not  that  familiar 
with  the  Kansas  law  so  I  could  not  give 
the  answer. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  H  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  would  think  the  special  educa- 
tional funds  the  way  the  act  is  presently 
written  could  not  be  cocisidered  a  part 
of  it. 

Mr.  ROY.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  8TEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  listened  to  the  discussion 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  and  also  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  and  I  admit 
I  share  the  chairman's  oonfusion. 

May  I  Inquire  as  to  what  change  is 
made  by  the  Meeds  amendment  to  the 
language  that  was  agreed  on  in  the  com- 
mittee? Why  was  it  necessary  to  change 
that  language? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  for  that  an- 
swer.      

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said 
we  are  doing  by  specific  language  in  this 
amendment  what  we  really  directed  the 
Commissioner  and  the  Secretary  to  do. 
We  are  doing  it  so  that  we  know  it  will 
be  done  and  we  make  a  Epecific  kind  of 
formula  rather  than  leaving  some  dis- 
cretion to  the  Secretary.  That  is  the  only 
thing.  In  my  estimation  this  does  pre- 
cis^ what  we  direct^  the  Commis- 
sioner to  do. 

Mr.  SKUBTTZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

idx.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  a  question. 
Let  me  give  the  gentleman  a  specific  ex- 
ample. Suppose  the  cost  of  education  In 
a  school  district  is  $100,000  and  through 
taxes  the  district  raises  $60,000  and  the 
district  is  getting  $40,000  from  impact 
aid  funds.  In  Kansas  as  I  understand 
that  district  would  not  get  any  State 
funds  or  money  from  the  equalization 
fund.  If  a  State  can  coimt  only  40  per- 
cent of  the  inu)acted  aid  funds  as  local 
contribution — then  the  total  local  con- 
tribution to  the  district  Is  the  difference 
between  $100,000  and  $76,000  or  $24,000. 
Hence  the  school  district  is  fully  fimded 
but  it  also  has  $24,000  in  Impacted  aid 
funds  and  in  Kansas  it  could  not  lawfully 
spend  it.  What  does  the  gentleman's 
amendment  do  In  a  situation  like  this? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  do  not  understand  that 
my  amendment  would  have  that  effect 
at  all.  It  is  conceivable  that  imder  some 
statement  of  figiu'es  similar  to  those  you 
have  outlined  the  effect  would  be  a  dis- 
placement of  40  percent,  but  it  depends 
on  other  factors.  Let  me  illustrate  the 
operation  of  my  proposed  amendment  in 
this  fashion. 

First,  let's  assume  that  a  State  guaran- 
tees from  State  resources  a  flat  $400  per 
pupil  expenditure  for  every  child  in  the 
State  but  then  pennlts  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  to  levy  Its  own  mlllages  on 
tost  of  the  State  allowance.  Such  a  plan 
is  not  equalization  and  would  not  qualify 


because  the  State  aid  pr0gram  does  not 
take  into  account  the  relative  wealth  of 
local  school  districts  and  their  lack  of 
equal  ability  to  raise  money  for  public 
school  expenditures. 

Second,  let's  assume  that  a  State  on 
the  other  hand  has  a  program  in  which 
it  guarantees  a  certain  level  of  per  pupil 
expenditure  for  each  local  educational 
agency  if  the  local  eduoatlcxial  agency 
will  levy  a  fiat  and  uniform  mlllage  ap- 
plicable to  all  local  educational  agencies 
and  that  the  State  general  revenue  will 
make  up  the  difference  that  that  local 
levy  falls  to  produce.  Assume  further  that 
no  district  could  levy  ini  excess  of  the 
level  fixed.  This  would  be  a  situation  in 
which  you  would  have  100  percent 
equalization  and  it  would  qualify.  This 
would  mean  the  State  oould  take  into 
account  Public  Law  874  funds  fully. 

Third,  and  this  is  wheie  my  proposed 
amendment  tries  to  deal  with  the  com- 
plexities of  State  equalization  efforts,  m 
effect,  my  amendment  would  allow  a 
portion  of  the  Impact  aid  mcaiey  to  be 
taken  into  accoimt  where  a  State  par- 
tially takes  into  account  tihe  local  ability 
of  each  local  educational  agency  in  the 
State  to  raise  revenue.  In  actual  effect, 
my  amendment  would  require  that  it  be 
determined  to  what  extent  or,  in  actual 
effect,  percentage — ^20  to  100  percent — a 
State  placed  each  local  educational 
agency  on  an  equal  basis  in  deriving  an 
equal  per  pupil  expenditure  with  all 
other  local  educational  agencies  in  the 
State  using  the  same  local  rate  of  taxa- 
tion. 

This  is  the  object  of  the  committee 
amendment  and  my  claiiifsrlng  amend- 
ment today. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Forty  percent? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Possibly,  possibly  not. 

Will  the  gentleman  repeat  that? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  If  a  district  raises  $60,- 
000  from  local  funds  and  $40,000  in  the 
nature  of  Impacted  aid.  It  would  re- 
ceive no  funds  from  the  State.  Isn't  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  If  the  cost  of  education 
were  $100,000,  the  premise  on  which  we 
started,  they  would  get  $60,000  frran  local 
revenue  and  $40,000  from  Impact  aid, 
they  have  their  cost  of  education.  I  do 
not  see  how  or  what  "oMt  of  education" 
mesms  or  how  it  comes  ii|to  the  premise 
for  the  hypothesis  the  gentleman  Just 
set  up.  What  we  are  trying  to  determine 
is  whether  a  State  law,  the  distribution 
of  state  aid,  or  the  treatment  by  a  State 
law  of  the  local  taxing  resources  of  a 
school  district  enables  that  district,  with 
no  gftater  taxing  effort  l^ian  any  other 
district,  to  expend  per  pupil  the  same  as 
any  other  school  district]  in  the  State. 
The  degree  to  which  the  State  does  this 
is  the  degree  to  which  it  may  take  into 
account  Public  Iaw  874  funds.  Let  me 
again  say  that  this  is  th^  object  of  the 
committee  amendment  and  my  clarify- 
ing amendment  today. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  It  was  my  impression 
that  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  that  a  Sbite  could  only 
take  a  certain  percentage  of  the  Im- 
pacted aid  money  in  deteitnlnlng  what  a 
district's  entitlement  w|w  under  the 
equalization  act. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  A  State  inay  only  take 
li>.to  accoimt  Public  Law  8t4  funds  a  local 
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educational  district  receives  in  the  dis- 
rribution  of  State  aid  in  line  with  the 
criteria  I  have  previously  described. 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ROY.  I  think  it  has  been  estab- 
lished if  a  State  considers  100  percent 
of  a  local  revenue  resources,  they  may 
consider  100  percent  of  the  luuiact  aid 
funds  in  determining  the  amoimt  of 
State  aid  in  an  equalization  law. 

I  have  just  been  on  the  phone  from 
Kansas.  We  do  consider  100  percent  of 
iocal  educational  revenue,  I  am  told,  at 
least  from  home,  that  this  is  a  satisfac- 
tory amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

AMENDMENT  OFRSID  BT  MS.  M'KAT  TO  THX 
AMENDMENT  OFTISZD  BT  MB.  MEEDS  TO  THX 
COMMITTZK  SUBSTITUTE 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
ty  Mr.  Meeds  to  the  committee  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  Is  an  amend- 
ment pending.  Is  this  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  McKAY.  Yes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amondment  offwed  by  Mr.  McKat  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mteds  to  the 
committee  substitute :  On  page  87,  strike  all 
the  language  beginning  with  line  6  down 
through  and  Including  line  30  and  substitute 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"ADJUSTMENTS    FOR    REDUCTION    IN    STATE    AID 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  Section  6(d)  (2)  of  such  Act 
of  September  30,  1960,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "No"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  provided  in  paragraph   (3),  no". 

"(b)  Section  6(d)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection,  a  State  may  consider  as  local 
revenue,  funds  received  under  this  title  In 
proportion  to  the  share  that  local  revenues 
for  education  considered  under  a  State  pro- 
gram providing  for  complete  equalization 
of  all  local  resources  on  the  same  support 
level  are  of  total  local  revenues  for  educa- 
tion." 

Mr.  McEIAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  thrust  of  what  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds)  is  saying. 
Be  has  the  right  Idea  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  think  this  defines  what  that 
equalization  should  be.  I  will  try  to  give 
an  exanu)Ie. 

In  my  State,  we  have  a  basic  equaliza- 
tion formula,  but  we  do  not  consider  the 
tax  resource;  for  example,  one  district 
by  raising  a  mill  could  raise  twice  as 
much.  He  Is  allowed  In  the  basic  formula 
to  go  above  the  equalization  for  his  stu- 
dents, whereas  those  that  are  now  getting 
Public  Law  874  money  are  not  able  to  in 
chat  same  tax  effort  to  raise  half  the 
amoimt,  of  education  for  the  price. 

So  all  I  am  doing  is  defining  and  say- 
ing they  have  to  consider  these  other  tax 
resources  to  arrive  at  that  equalization, 
X)  that  no  district  has  to  tax  Itself  twice 
^s  much  to  get  the  same  level  of  educa- 
Uon  as  the  other.  It  is  the  same  thing  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  Is  doing  and 
only  perfects  or  clarifies  the  Meeds 
ajnendment. 

I  ask  the  Committee  to  accept  the 
imendment. 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  any  one 
of  us  are  In  disagreement  with  the  philo- 
sophlcsd  purpose  of  the  Meeds  amend- 
ment. Unfortunately,  we  are  in  some  dis- 
array, because  the  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Meeds)  had  printed  In  the  Rxcosd  that 
we  have  discussed  with  school  people 
across  the  country  is  not  the  specific 
amendment  that  he  offered  here  today. 
We  have  been  running  around  at  the  last 
minute  trying  to  find  out  exactly  what  its 
impact  would  be. 

Now,  back  In  1966  when  we  held  the 
last  really  extensive  hearings  on  how 
the  impact  aid  program  was  functioning 
across  the  country,  we  discovered  at  that 
time  that  16  States  had  figrured  a  variety 
of  ways  to,  in  fact,  take  the  impact  aid 
money  away  from  a  local  district  as  soon 
as  we  gave  it  to  them  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

There  were  a  variety  of  rationales  ex- 
tended for  this.  Generally,  they  talked 
about  the  fact  that  Impact  aid  was  pri- 
marily intended  as  a  substitute  for  local 
income,  and,  therefore,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered for  the  purpose  of  dividing  out 
State  resources  the  same  as  other  local 
income. 

What  that  totally  overlooks,  however, 
is  another  very  fimdamental  reason  for 
the  impact  aid  program.  That  other  very 
f undamentfd  reason  Is  to  provide  educa- 
tlonad  money  in  an  area  where  we  sud- 
denly build  a  military  base  or  increase 
the  size  of  the  complement  of  personnel 
of  a  base  and  bring  a  lot  of  dependents 
into  the  area.  At  the  same  time,  with 
Federal  money  many  of  the  local  school 
districts  are  able  to  absorb  the  impact 
of  those  additional  students.  This  aid 
guarantees  two  things.  It  guarantees, 
one,  that  they  are  not  going  to  riinniniah 
their  local  effort  for  those  local  students 
who  are  already  residing  permanently 
in  the  district.  Also,  very  importantly  to 
increase  the  district's  Income,  for  those 
that  are  being  sent  from  other  States, 
to  that  locale.  We  have  education  re- 
sources provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment so  that  a  serviceman's  dependents 
have  an  adequate  educational  opportu- 
nity and  we  avoid  contributing  any  hard- 
ship by  assigning  them  to  this  area. 

There  are  only  three  States  In  the 
coimtry  that  the  language  now  in  the 
bill  Is  Intended  to  reach.  These  are  the 
States  of  North  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Kan- 
sas, and  the  only  ones  which  come  any 
place  close  to  a  State  system  of  distribu- 
tion of  ftmds  that  would  produce  100 
percent  equality  across  the  board.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Meeds  amendment 
would  operate  in  States  like  my  own.  In 
Michigan,  or  California — ^let  us  take  Cal- 
ifornia as  an  example. 

They  are  under  a  court  order  to  equal- 
ize educational  pasmients  for  their  chil- 
dren taught  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem In  Callfomla.  However,  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  experts  out  there  that  <m 
the  basis  of  legislation  that  has  so  far 
been  adopted,  if  it  works  to  the  optimum 
of  everyone's  expectations,  it  will  take  23 
years  for  them  to  reach  that  status  of 
equality.  In  the  meantime,  the  effect  of 
the  Meeds  amendment  without  the  Mc- 
Kay amendment  would  be  to  permit 


them  during  all  of  those  years  to  siphon 
off  the  impact  funds  as  soon  as  they  are 
received  by  local  school  districts. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  if  he  imderstands  the 
McKay  Eunendment  the  way  I  under- 
stand the  amendment.  The  State  must 
first  equalize  all  State  and  local  revenues 
uniformly  throughout  the  State,  and 
then  they  can  withhold  impact  money? 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. No  one  of  us  would  object  to  a 
State  doing  that.  If  the  State  in  fact  has 
a  plan  that  deals  with  every  child  of 
every  public  school  across  the  State 
equally  in  dollar  terms,  then  at  that  point 
we  have  no  argument  against  them  con- 
sidering the  impact  fimds.  However,  the 
gentleman  understands  I  am  sure  with- 
out that  the  McKay  amendment,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Meeds  amendment  and  effect 
of  a  committee  bill  without  this  Meeds 
and  McKay  amendment  is  to  literally 
allow  this  impact  aid  money,  once  It 
reaches  a  State,  to  be  thrown  Into  the  pot 
and  divided  the  same  as  all  other  re- 
sources. 

There  are  districts  where  they  receive 
something  like  80  percent  of  their  total 
budget  from  impact  aid.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  if  in  the  state  capitol,  they 
say,  "Oh,  ho,  what  a  nice  way  for  us  to 
fall  Into  this  bonanza,"  If  they  are  half- 
way toward  equalization,  they  can  take 
half  the  money.  How  do  the  Members 
think  a  school  district  can  function  if  a 
State  takes  half  of  80  percent  of  its 
budget  away  In  1  year.  That  is  the  effect 
this  amendment  would  have  If  it  is  sd- 
lowed  to  stand  without  the  McKay 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  McKay  amendment. 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fin^^  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  appar- 
ently have  differences  on  this.  I  hope 
they  will  excuse  me  If  I  say  that  I  have 
difflculty  understanding  this  particular 
problem.  The  language  in  the  report 
which  I  just  read  would  indicate  to  me 
that  if  the  State  is  not  provldhig  40  per- 
cent of  the  funds,  for  example,  that  go 
into  a  school  district,  then  that  State 
would  be  permitted,  in  its  equalization 
formula,  to  consider  only  40  percent  of 
Impact  aid  f  imds.  This  would  bring  about 
a  great  inequity  in  my  State,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington.  I  would 
like  to  hear  the  Interpretation  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Muds) 
In  this  regard. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Cliairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  maybe  we  ought  to  set 
some  ground  rules  on  what  is  equaliza- 
tion. My  interpretation  of  equaUzaticMi 
is  that  a  State  guarantees  the  basic  level 
of  support  which  i^  somewhere  near  the 
average  per-pupil  expenditure  within 
that  State;  that  can  come  from  the  local 
sources  with  the  State  setting  a  mlllage 
level,  or  a  levy  level  which  will  raise  that 
amount;  If  the  district  goes  over  that 
amount,  that  local  area  would  return 
that  to  the  State,  but  if  it  does  not  come 
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up  to  tbat  amount  the  State  will  see 
that  It  comes  up  to  that  amount.  That  Is 
what  I  consider  a  real  txma  flde  equaliza- 
tion pit  ig  nun  I 

If  your  State  Is  doing  that,  and  If  your 
State  in  a  given  school  district,  that 
school  district  does  not,  by  that  levy 
that  it  sets,  come  up  to  that  level.  If  your 
State  comes  in  and  provides  that  addi- 
tional money,  then  I  think  it  should  be 
entitled  to  count  as  local  resources  that 
same  percent  against  the  impact  aid 
program. 

Mr.  ROY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  for  his  explanation.  In  other 
words.  If  the  State  will  provide  the  dol- 
lars per  pupil  necessary  to  bring  total 
funds  up  to  100  percent,  indeed,  that 
State  may  Include  100  percent  of  impact 
aid  funds  in  determining  total  local 
funds  available.  It  Is  not  a  question  of 
how  many  ddUars  the  State  is  putting 
into  the  district,  but  how  many  dollars 
the  State  is  committed  to  put  into  the 
dlsrlct  to  raise  100  percent  support  for 
the  sudents  <rf  that  district. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  As  long  as  that  base  sup- 
port is  somewhere  in  the  area  of  the 
average  of  per-popil  expenditure.  Some 
States  have  It  way  down,  where  they  call 
It  equalization  formula,  but  it  really  is 
not.  So  unless  it  bears  some  reasonable 
rdatiOQ  to  the  average  per-pupil  cost, 
then  I  do  not  think  it  diould  be  consid- 
ered as  an  equalization  formula  and 
counted  in  this. 

Mr.  FERKINB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  ROY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
thing  that  really  disturbs  me  about  this 
amendment,  jrou  have  more  variances 
and  Inequities  within  the  States  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  per-pupH  expenditure 
than  we  have  between  the  States  of  this 
countiir,  and  without  the  McKay  amend- 
ment I  do  not  think  we  give  any  real  as- 
surance of  equalization  within  the  States. 
So  I  think  It  would  be  bad  judgment  on 
the  part  of  this  committee,  on  a  compli- 
cated matter  of  this  kind,  to  adopt  this 
amendment  without  the  McKay  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  QITIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  read  the 
language  in  the  o(»nmlttee's  spe- 
cial report  on  equalisation,  it  would  suc- 
cessfully diminate  Utah  because  it  says 
in  the  report  that  Utah  is  not  100  per- 
cent equalized.  Th^  permit  a  10-mlll 
variation  in  the  local  districts  which 
must  be  approved  by  the  district  tax- 
payer. It  Is  only  partially  equalized,  there 
is  no  recapture  provision  for  excess  lee- 
way revenues. 

Now.  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the  dlfll- 
culty  with  the  amendment  which  has 
now  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Utah.  According  to  tthe  gentleman's 
amendment  a  State  would  have  to  be 
absolutely  100  percent  equalized  in 
everybody's  estimation  before  impact  aid 
money  could  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the 
local  effort. 

There  are  other  States  that  have 
equalised.  For  instance,  we  have  equal- 
ised In  Minnesota,  and  I  undMvtand  thor 
have  in  Utah.  However,  it  is  considered 
here  in  the  report  as  oidy  partial,  al- 


though it  is  just  about  complete  equali- 
zation In  Minnesota. 

There  are  other  States  as  well  that 
have  done  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Mekds)  Is  correct,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  take  care  of  the  total  of  our 
equalization.  The  fact  that  they  have 
not  fully  equalized  means  that  that  por- 
tion then  cannot  be  considered  as  local 
revenue  and,  therefore.  It  would  be  on 
top  of  what  both  the  State  and  the  local 
revenues  provide. 

So  we  have  something  that  is  fair  to 
all  the  States,  without  its  having  to  be 
determined  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  Washington,  whether  100 
percent  equalization  has  been  accom- 
plished or  not.  All  he  has  to  do  Is  to  de- 
termine the  percentage.  So  if  he  comes 
to  Utah  and  finds  they  are  only  90  per- 
cent equalized,  they  can  equalize  this  as 
it  should  be  for  the  90  percent  and  10 
percent  is  added  on  top  of  it,  because  if 
a  State  equalizes  in  whole  or  in  i>art,  to 
the  extent  they  are  equalized,  it  is  imfair 
to  add  the  impact  aid  money  on  top  of  it 
for  the  local  school  district. 

So  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
need  to  accept  the  Meeds  amendment, 
and  I  believe,  with  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Utah,  we 
would  have  gone  beyond  that  which  is 
contemplated. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  will  agree  that  there  has  been 
a  change  in  the  paragraph  we  added  to 
section  5(d)  (2)  since  we  adopted  the 
original  Meeds  simendment  in  committee. 
Am  I  correct  in  that  suggestion? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  C^hairman,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  gentleman  Is  referring  to. 
Does  the  gentleman  mean  the  second 
Meeds  amendment  ? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  the  second  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes,  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  what  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  has  proposed. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  will  as^e  that  there 
should  be  full  equalization  within  the 
States,  say  $1,000  per  child  from  all 
sources  of  the  State  and  local  funds,  and 
then  a  State  may  withhold  State  funds 
for  impact  aid,  but  not  until  we  have  iml- 
form  equalization  for  all  children  within 
the  State. 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  I  would  say  that  it  is  not 
going  to  be  the  State's  determination;  it 
is  going  to  be  the  determination  of  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Therefore,  we  need  the  protection  of 
the  Meeds  amendment  in  order  to  have  it 
fairly  administered,  because  if  we  get  an 
absolute  100  percent  equalization,  we 
may  find  that  none  of  the  States  qualify. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  sfiid, 
the  State  of  Klansas  has  100  percent 
equalization.  Well,  if  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  says  there  Is  not  100 
percent  equalization,  then  we  need  the 
language  that  is  provided  by  this  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  is  correctly  read- 
ing the  new  Meeds  amendment.  There 
is  no  reference  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  in  the  new  version. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Meeds 
amendment,  this  determination  wiU  be 
made  by  the  State  which  is  tailoring  its 
own  plan.  The  Commissioner  has  no  dis- 
cretion under  this  Meeds  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ci^ommls- 
sioner  has  discretion  in  administering 
the  law.  The  State  would  determine  the 
percentage  of  its  equalieation,  but  the 
Commissioner  Is  going  td  have  to  decide 
the  matter  finally,  because  he  is  going 
to  write  the  regi^tions  as  to  how  this 
law  is  going  to  be  implemented.  The 
Commissioner  has  constantly  done  that. 
There  is  not  a  law  vrritten  for  which 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  has  not  written 
regulations. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  fiuther.  the  fact  is  that 
the  effect  of  the  Meeds  amendment  is 
that  the  Commissioner  could  withhold 
all  impact  aid  going  to  a  particular  State 
if  that  State  engages  in  the  practice 
of  taking  into  account  impact  aid  fimds 
for  the  distribution  of  State  funds. 

We  did  hold  up  funds  for  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  the  gentleman  will  re- 
call, a  few  years  ago,  when  they  de- 
vised a  plan  to  do  this.  At  that  time 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  happened  to  be 
Elliot  Richardson,  and  he  wrote  the 
plan  when  he  was  attorney  general  of 
the  State,  and  it  went  through  the  long 
process  of  a  Federal  court  case. 

The  CHAIRlilAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qnn) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  For*  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  Qua  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  C3iairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  CSiairman,  so  the  effect 
of  the  Meeds  amendment  is  that  if  the 
State  can  do  something  wat  will  comply 
with  the  language  of  this  section  of  the 
statute,  the  Secretary  has  no  right  to 
withhold  funds  and  does  not  pass  on  the 
wisdom  of  it.  The  language  in  the  bill 
says  the  Secretary  will  decide  it.  but  the 
Meeds  amendment  now  before  us  does 
not.        

Mr.  MEEDS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  in  the 
well.  I  think  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  goes  too  far 
and  requires  that  a  State  be  a  guarantor 
of  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  education  in 
a  school  district  and  woidd  not  ht  able  to 
count  anything  unless  it  was  guarantee- 
ing at  least  that  much.  This  is  an  ex- 
tremely complicated  area.  I  hope  if  we 
have  any  problons.  we  can  work  It  out  in 
conference,  but  I  feel  much  more  com- 
fortable with  what  we  have  worked  out 
so  far  without  taking  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  ROY.  Will  the  genQeman  yield? 

Mr,  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROY.  Is  it  the  gentleman  from 
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Minnesota's  understandmg  that  if  indeed 
a  State  considers  100  percent  of  local  rev- 
enues in  their  equalization  formula,  they 
may  consider  100  percent  in  Public  Law 
874? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  the  intention  of  the 
Meeds  amendment,  and  that  is  why  I 
support  it. 

Mr.  ROY.  Is  it  the  gentleman's  reading 
of  the  McKay  amendment  that  it 
changes  this  criteria  or  provision  at  all? 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  does,  becaxise  today  the 
State  still  has  to  prove  equalization  to 
the  commissioner  who  has  to  administer 
this  act.  They  have  to  give  assurance  in 
order  to  protect  a  State  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Commissioner.  Even  though  they  say  It 
is  100  percent,  he  looks  at  It  and  says 
that  is  not  right,  and  he  ought  to  be  able 
to  correct  it  to  90  percent. 

Mr.  ROY.  I  think,  if  that  is  the  prob- 
lem indeed,  then  I  will  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  xmanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Quiz  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  if  he  would  be  willing  to 
go  back  to  the  original  Meeds  amend- 
ment without  bringing  in  this  new  lan- 
guage that  has  confused  the  membership 
of  this  committee. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  woiild  say  to  the  chairman 
if  people  were  confused  on  the  original 
language,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be 
confused  now.  I  think  the  language  of  the 
Meeds  amendment  is  excellent  and  it  will 
permit  impact  aid  to  be  considered  fairly 
in  those  States  that  have  moved  to  equal- 
ization. There  are  some  other  States  that 
have  this  as  well  as  these  three  States 
mentioned.  Minnesota  has  it,  too.  The 
State  of  Minnesota  is  another  State  that 
will  come  under  the  Meeds  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  amendment  in 
the  bill  permits  the  States  to  consider 
Impact  aid  as  a  local  resource  If  the 
States  consider  the  tax  effort  of  local 
school  districts  in  their  State  legislation 
plans.  The  committee  report  then  says 
that  the  States  may  consider  Impact  aid 
to  the  same  degree  they  contribute  to 
education. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  chairman 
that  I  think  the  Meeds  amendment 
makes  this  a  much  more  fair  and  equita- 
ble provision. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  just  asUng  if  the 
gentleman  would  object  to  the  original 
Meeds  amendment  and  drop  this  new 
amendment? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  do  not  thtak  so.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  would  have 
difficulty  if  we  did  not  have  this  language 
in  there. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Smtth  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Qxttb  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  if  the  impact  aid  is  going  to 
be  used  to  equalize  costs  throughout  the 
State,  why  should  not  the  entire  State 
have  to  break  the  impact  aid  barrier  In- 
stead of  the  individual  district?  For  fi- 


nancial purposes  the  individual  district 
would  not  be  the  one  that  Is  impacted, 
but  it  would  be  the  entire  State  that  is 
being  treated  as  an  impacted  area. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  district  Is  supposedly 
impacted,  but  the  State  then  moves  to 
equalization.  Once  they  have  made  that 
move  then  it  seems  to  me  it  is  only  fair 
to  consider  what  the  school  district  got 
from  the  Federal  Government  as  a  part 
of  their  total  revenues. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  So  the  school  dis- 
trict would  be  I6ft  in  the  same  position 
as  if  they  had  never  received  impact  aid. 
So  why  should  not  the  Impact  require- 
ments for  qualification  be  statewide  in- 
stead of  on  a  district  basis? 

Mr.  QUIE.  We  probably  ought  to  get 
to  that  someday  on  the  impact  aid  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  We  have  a  prob- 
lem there. 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  notice  in  reading  the 
language  in  the  report,  starting  at  the 
bottom  of  page  42  and  continuing  on  the 
top  of  page  43,  that  it  says: 

But  the  Impact  aid  can  only  be  conslderad 
to  the  same  extent  that  the  State  Is  provid- 
ing for  education  from  State  sources. 

Would  that  be  negated  by  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Mkeds)  ? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  for  a  reply  to 
that  question. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  (Chairman,  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  my  intention  to  negate  that 
language.  Indeed,  it  is  to  assure  that  that 
occurs  that  I  presented  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  section  before 
us  is  of  critical  iinportance  to  the  over 
100  school  districts  In  Kansas  receiving 
impact  aid  money. 

In  1973,  the  Kansas  State  Legislature 
enacted  a  new  school  finance  plan. 
Briefly  stated,  the  plan  determines,  to 
the  extent  possible,  the  wealth  of  each 
school  district,  requires  that  this  wealth 
be  utilized,  and  provides  for  the  distri- 
bution of  State  aid  when  that  wealth  is 
not  sufficient  to  finance  an  appropriate 
school  budget.  In  developing  this  plan, 
the  legislature  found  it  necessary  to  de- 
duct certain  items  of  wealth  of  partic- 
ular school  districts,  in  including  874 
funds,  in  determining  the  amount  of 
State  aid  to  be  granted  to  that  partic- 
ular school  district.  Impact  aid  moneys 
were  treated  as  a  local  resource,  along 
with  other  local  revenues.  This  plan  has 
proved  to  be  most  effective  and  is  con- 
sidered by  many  experts  to  be  an  ex- 
ample of  a  ta-uly  equalized  formula.  To 
penalize  the  State  of  Kansas  for  its 
equalization  effort  would  be  unfair  and 
senseless.  "Hie  section  before  us  would 
enable  the  State  of  Kansas  to  count  874 
moneys  100  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  of  this 
section  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  Kan- 
sas plan  is  a  true  effort  toward,  and 
achiev«nent  of,  equalization. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  better  im- 
derstand  the  peculiarities  of  the  Kan- 
sas school  finance  plan,  I  would  like  to 
Insert  for  the  Record  a  statement  of  ex- 
planation written  by  Kansas  State  Sen- 


ator, Senator  Joseph  Harder,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Honorable  Chairman  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee for  consideration: 

Statement  of  Ezplakation 

FoUowlng  the  onslaught  of  Serrano,  Rod- 
rlquez,  Hatfield,  Caldwell  and  numerous 
other  court  decisions,  statee  became  more 
aware  of  their  responsibility  for  financing 
public  schools.  Notwithstanding  the  United 
Statee  Supreme  CoTirt's  decision  in  the  Rod- 
riqu«z  Case  it  stUl  appears  to  be  evident  that 
states  cannot  abrogate  their  responsibility 
for  providing  the  funds  to  assure  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  among  their  public 
schools.  To  equalize  educational  o|q>ortuni- 
ties  and  to  make  available  quality  educa- 
tional programs  In  each  school  district  will 
almost  without  exception  reqiilre  a  complete 
review  of  the  method  of  financing  public 
education. 

Because  Kansas  recognized  it  had  an  obli- 
gation to  in^irove  the  financing  of  public 
schools  even  before  the  court  mandated  fi- 
nance reform  In  (Caldwell  vs.  the  State  of 
Kansas) ,  tae  Legislature  appointed  a  q>eclal 
committee  to  study  the  problems.  In  at- 
tempting to  effect  a  solution  the  committee 
explored  various  methods  for  financing 
public  education.  Invariably  the  ocMnmlttee 
was  faced  with  the  problem  of  how  to  deal 
with  PL  874  moneys. 

If  the  states  are  to  be  "llBoally  neutral"  in 
order  to  comply  with  standards  laid  down 
In  several  coiirt  decisions  including  CaldtoeZI 
as  It  affected  Kansas  then  the  raaouroea  of 
school  districts  must  be  taken  Into  account. 

The  special  committee  that  worked  on  a 
new  school  finance  plan  reoognlaed  that 
deduction  of  PL  874  receipts  bad  been  voided 
m  1968  by  the  United  SUtas  District  Court 
In  (Hergenreter  vs.  Hayden) .  This  case  arose 
under  the  old  Kansas  school  foundation  fi- 
nance law  which  was  repealed  by  the  enact- 
ment of  Sub.  S.B.  92  in  1973.  The  committee 
designed  the  new  law  to  be  much  more  equal- 
izing than  the  old  law  by  requiring  districts 
in  specific  enrollment  categories  to  have  a 
similar  "local  effort  rate"  in  order  to  spend 
comparable  amounts  per  pupU.  To  accom- 
plish this  pxirpose.  the  committee  firmly  be- 
lieved that  PL  874  fvinds  had  to  be  taken 
into  account  In  order  to  avoid  serious  dls- 
equallzlng  effects  in  certam  cases. 

For  example,  it  was  estimated  that  three 
of  the  Kansas  school  districts  which  have 
received  substantial  amounts  of  PL  874  fimds 
would  have  no,  or  possibly  a  very  smaU.  gen- 
eral fiUKi  tax  levy  under  Sub.  83.  82  If  FIj 
874  funds  were  not  considered  as  a  district 
revenue  resource.  Other  districts  ooo^wiable 
In  enrollment  and  In  certain  other  ways 
would  have  general  funds  tax  rates  of  18  to 
20  mills  or  more  on  an  equalised  valxiatlon 
basis. 

■me  old  Kansas  school  finance  system.  I.e., 
before  enactment  of  Sub.  S3.  92,  was  held 
unconstitutional  on  both  federal  and  state 
constltutlonta  grounds  (Caldwell  vs.  Kansas) . 
Among  other  things,  the  court  was  critical 
of  the  wide  dlq>aritle8  In  tax  rates  among 
school  districts.  In  its  effort  to  fashion  a  new 
finance  system,  the  legislators  who  did  most 
of  the  work  on  Sub.  S3.  03  were  convinced 
that  they  could  not  Justify  a  situation  where 
a  district  would  have  no  general  f\md  tax 
levy  or  a  very  small  one.  simply  because  the 
district  received  PL  874  funds,  and  stiU  be 
entitled  to  spend  as  much  or  more  per  pupil 
as  oomparable  districts  not  receiving  such 
funds. 

Kansas'  general  state  aid  fonnula  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  more  state  aid  to  districts 
with  low  "wealth"  per  pupil  than  to  dlsttlcts 
with  high  "wealUx"  per  pupU  (wealth  Is 
meas\ir«d  by  adding  the  total  equalised  as- 
sessed valuation  and  taxable  Income  of  a 
school  district).  Districts  with  low  "wealth" 
per  pupil  Include  those  which  have  received 
relatively  large  amounts  of  PL  874  funds — 
they  have  such  low  "wealth"  mainly  because 
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of  their  number  oC  fe<l«r«ll7-linpacted  pupils 
In  relation  to  their  taxable  propeity  valua- 
tlon  (fedetal  u^uperty  being  exempt  from  the 
property  tax). 

Ta  demonatrate  the  points  made  above, 
consider  three  school  districts  whlcb  have 
received  relatively  large  amoonta  of  PL  874 
tonds.  avm  with  moli  tondi  eonsldflnd 
as  a  dtetrlet  revenue  reeouroe  under  Sub. 
S.  B.  93.  the  May  38  computer  application 
of  the  ganaral  state  aid  formula  Indicated 
the  followtng  fnereoset  m  state  aid  In  197S- 
74  over  actual  aid  In  19TS-78  undmr  present 
law: 

Junction  city 8892.773 

Derby 1.004.418 

Waahbum 434. 429 

The  state-wide  average  ratio  of  total  gen- 
eral state  aid  to  the  total  general  fund  budg- 
ets of  an  districts  Is  tentatively  estimated 
at  4S%  for  1978-74,  under  Sub.  S.B.  92.  Vot 
tha  three  dtstrtots.  the  estimated  state  aid- 
to-budget  ratio  Is : 

Percent 

Junction  City 84 

Darby 80 

WaShbura 60 

These  ratios  are  w^  above  the  state  aver- 
age. «ven  with  PL  874  funds  considered  as  a 
local  taaonroe. 

The  Kansas  Legislature  haa  enacted  a  new 
school  finance  law  which  la  deslgnart  to  im- 
prove equallaatlon  at  local  tax  effort  and  of 
expenditures  per  pupU.  There  certainly  was 
no  intention  to  dlsorlBlnate  against  dis- 
tricts which  have  received  PL  874  funds,  as 
Indicated  by  the  above  figures.  On  the  con- 
trary, discrimination  vrould  result  If  PL  874 
funds  wen  not  taken  Into  account  in  the 
new  general  state  aid  fonnula.  In  one  sense 
imder  the  plan,  the  state  is  otfllvloas  to  the 
PL  874  program  Just  as  It  Is  to  the  "wealth" 
of  any  Individual  district.  The  plan  i^ovldes 
far  full  funding  of  a  school  district's  legally 
adopted  ganaral  fund  budget.  That  budget, 
subject  to  certain  eontralnts.  is  determined 
locally.  To  the  extant  that  a  district's  re- 
sources tat  funding  this  budget  Increase  or 
decrease,  the  state  would  provide  more  or  less 
aid,  in  Vbm  amount  neceasary  for  fun  fund- 
ing of  the  district's  budget. 

I>urlng  tha  hearings  on  Sub.  8.B.  93,  no 
one  representing  any  of  the  dlstrtets  which 
receive  PL  874  funds  wpveueA  before  the 
committees  to  object  to  the  way  such  funds 
are  treated  in  the  new  law. 

Because  of  the  guidelines  and  Interpreta- 
tltms  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  used  re- 
garding PI.  874  money.  I  am  requesting  that 
your  committee  review  congressional  policy 
concerning  certain  aspects  of  the  PL  874 
program. 

As  I  have  Indicated  on  many  occsslons, 
present  requirements  and  constraints  of  this 
program  Iiave  the  effect  of  impeding  the 
efforts  of  some  statea  In  developing  equitable 
school  finance  plans.  As  an  example,  state 
school  finance  plans  which  propoee  a  power 
equalising  concept  Involving  some  mixture  of 
local  taxing  effort  and  state  aid  clearly  are 
distorted  l>y  the  prevailing  laws,  regulations, 
and  Judicial  decisions  relative  to  PL  874.  Let 
me  explain.  It  was  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  PL  874  funds  be  provided  to  school  dis- 
tricts partly  to  offset : 

I.  The  Impact  on  the  wdbool  district  of 
children  of  certain  federal  employees. 

3.  The  revenuee  lost  by  virtue  of  property 
not  being  on  the  tax  rolls.  It  seemed  logical 
to  Impoee  a  prohibition  against  reducing 
state  aid  m  those  districts  that  received  PL 
874  funds.  Put  another  way,  the  states  were 
not  to  be  aUowed  to  subatttuta  federal  aid  for 
state  aid.  Such  a  requirement  was  partlcu- 
larty  appropriate  at  a  time  when  there  was 
little  effort  being  made  by  the  states  in 


school  finance  to  equalize  among  districts 
both  local  tax  efforts  and  spending  levels. 

The  1973  if^wAM  Legislature  enacted  a  new 
school  finance  law  which  we  refer  to  as  a 
modified  power  equallzatloh  school  finance 
plan.  The  principal  element  of  power  equal- 
izing is  to  equate  the  taxing  effort  and  spend- 
ing authority  of  school  districts  having 
widely  varying  resoiiroes.  The  balancing  ele- 
ment of  such  a  plan  is  state  Ud. 

Those  who  have  examined  the  Kansan  plan 
generally  agree  that  if  PL  874  funds  of  a 
district  cannot  be  considered  as  a  local  re- 
source the  plan  woiUd  be  subject  to  severe 
distortlan.  In  short  if  PL  974  had  not  been 
taken  Into  account  »tTintiar  districts  would  be 
permitted  to  spend  at  similar  levels  but  have 
widely  varying  taxing  efforts. 

Since  PL  874  Is  generally  considered  as  a 
kind  of  payment  In  lieu  of  taxes.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  consider  such  aid  as  being  of 
the  same  general  character  as  locally  gener- 
ated taxes  and  therefore  an  element  of  local 
resources.  From  experience  In  our  state  and 
others  it  is  evident  that  Congress  should 
continue  PL  874  but  under  new  guidelines. 
I  submit  the  followtng  sugfeetlons  tot  your 
oonsideratlon: 

Part  A  of  PL  874: 

1.  The  federal  government  should  pro- 
vide payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  to  help  com- 
pensate school  districts  for  property  that 
Is  not  on  the  tax  rolls.  Persons  may  both 
live  and  work  on  federal  property  and  their 
children  may  attend  a  public  school  which 
Is  supported  largely  through  property  taxes 
generated  locally. 

a.  The  Impact  upon  the  school  where 
large  numbers  of  federal  employees  reside 
Is  reflected  In  increased  costs.  One  of  the 
purpoees  of  Impact  aid  should  be  to  help 
compensate  for  this  added  financial  burden. 

8.  Added  costs  of  operation  to  the  school 
district  occur  in  districts  where  there  is 
considerable  transience  of  federal  employees. 
The  costs  resulting  from  this  imlque  char- 
acteristic should  be  recognleed  by  the  fed- 
eral government. 

4.  Some  argue  that  aid  for  Part  A  students 
should  be  100%  reimbursable  to  the  district 
because  the  state  and/or  school  district 
patrons  should  not  be  responsible  for  the 
education  costs  of  children  for  whom  there 
Is  contributed  no  property  tax  and  perhaps 
very  little  Income  tax. 

5.  Since  PL  874  aid  has  been  provided  in 
substantial  amounts  to  many  school  dis- 
tricts of  this  nation  for  a  number  of  con- 
secutive years,  a  termination  of  this  pro- 
gram would  have  severe  consequences  for 
many  school  dlstrct  budgets. 

Part  B  of  PL  874: 

1.  Even  though  families  la  which  employ- 
ment Is  with  a  federal  Installation  may  live 
off  the  premises  of  such  tnstaUatlon  and 
contribute  directly  or  Indirectly  to  the  local 
property  tax  base,  federal  Impact  aid  may  be 
justified  by  the  fact  that  the  place  of  em- 
ployment, a  federal  Installation,  Is  not  in- 
cluded m  the  local  tax  base.  Generally  valua- 
tions of  residential  property  alone  do  not 
adequately  support  a  school  program. 

3.  The  impact  upon  the  school  where  large 
number  of  federal  employees  reside  Is  re- 
flected in  increased  eoeta.  One  of  the  pur- 
poses of  In^Mict  aid  Should  be  to  help  com- 
pensate for  this  added  financial  burden. 

3.  Added  costs  of  operation  to  the  school 
district  occur  in  dlstrlcta  where  there  Is  con- 
siderable transclence  of  federal  employees. 
The  costs  resulting  from  this  unique  char- 
acteristic should  be  recognised  by  the  fed- 
eral government. 

4.  AJd  for  Part  B  students  should  be  pro- 
vided to  the  extent  that  there  Is  compensa- 
tion for  the  property  of  the  federal  Instal- 
lation which  is  not  on  the  tax  rolls. 

6.  Kven  though  Part  B  aid  may  be  rela- 


tively meaningless  to  some  districts  because 
of  the  small  number  of  pupil*  mvolved.  yet  It 
Is  Important  if.  indeed,  the  state  Is  respon- 
sible for  equalizing  educational  opportunity 
and  local  effort. 

Part  A  of  PL  874  should  be  continued 
at  100%  of  entitlement  under  the  present 
formula. 

Part  B  might  be  amended  to  lower  the  en- 
titlement per  pupU.  but  should  not  be  de- 
leted. Whenever  the  Fedefal  Ckivemment 
acquires  land  for  Federal  projects  the  n\unber 
of  acres  Is  often  substantial  which  leaves  a 
taxing  district,  primarily  schools,  in  the 
untenable  position  of  havli«  a  diluted  tax 
base  from  which  to  fund  its  budget. 

It  has  been  said  that  Federal  Installations 
enhance  the  economy  of  a  given  area,  but 
so  long  as  real  property  is  the  base  f^om 
which  revenue  for  financing  schools  is  de- 
rived. It  Is  Incumbent  upon  4ie  Federal  Oov- 
emment to  fill  the  void  It  has  created.  The 
problems  I  have  related  are  not  unique  to 
Kansas  because  every  state  Ih  attempting  to 
solve  its  school  finance  problems  must  come 
to  grips  with  PL  874. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  (Mr.  McKay)  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Meeds)  to  the  commit- 
tee substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds)  to 
the  committee  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee  sub- 
stitute was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OVFKBED    BT    MX.    STXJDDS    TO    THE 

coiCMTrm  BUBifrtruTK 

Mr.  STDDDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Studos  to  the 
committee  substitute:  On  page  88.  Insert  the 
following  after  line  14. 
"impact  am  patmxnts  in  axws  xxfxsixncing 

DECREASES  EN,  OB  CESSATION  OF,  rXDKXAL  AC- 
TIVmES 

"Sec.  307.  In  the  case  of  any  local  educa- 
tlonail  agency  which  experietices  a  decrease 
m  the  number  of  children  def^omined  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  under  section  3 
of  such  Act  of  September  30, 1950  of  10  per- 
centiim  or  more  of  such  numter — 

"  ( 1 )  during  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  or  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976; 
or 

"(2)  during  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1973,  and  ending  June  30,  1971; 

as  the  result  of  a  decrease  in,  or  cessation  of. 
Federal  activities  affecting  mUltary  installa- 
tions m  the  TTnlted  States  azinoimced  after 
April  16,  1073,  the  amount  to  which  such 
agency  shall  be  entitled  under  such  Act,  as 
computed  under  section  3(c)  of  such  Act,  for 
any  flscal  year  prior  to  July  1, 1978,  shall  not 
be  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  to 
which  such  agency  was  entitled  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year." 

Mr.  STDDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  take  the  full  5  minutes.  This  Is  a 
simple,  fair,  humane,  amendment.  It  pro- 
vides for  an  orderly  phaseout  of  impacted 
aid  money  to  cities  and  towns  in  this 
Nation  which  were  seriously  affected  by 
the  military  base  closings  aimoimced  last 
spring. 

The  amendment  provides,  very  briefly. 
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that  for  the  next  5  flscal  yean  these 
cities  and  towns  would  not  get  less  than 
90  percent  of  the  impact  aid  money  that 
they  got  In  the  previous  year.  Thus,  while 
the  amount  would  decrease  each  year  as 
it  should,  It  would  phaseout  gradually 
instead  of  being  cut  off  all  at  once.  This 
orderly,  gradual  phaseout  would  save  the 
affected  school  districts  from  massive, 
immediate  financial  crises. 

The  amendment  has  been  approved  in 
the  Senate  bill  which  has  been  reported 
from  committee  In  the  Senate.  I  hope 
very  much  that  we  can  approve  it  in  the 
House,  and  If  we  are  unsuccessful  in  do- 
ing that,  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will 
look  with  extraordinary  imderstanding 
and  compassion  as  they  deal  with  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STDDDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleague  for  offering  this  amendment. 
Simply  stated,  the  amendment  seeks  to 
remedy  the  Injustice  to  impact  areas 
that  have  been  caught  In  the  vortex  of 
military  closures.  I  do  not  think  It  is 
fair  for  these  communities  to  be  cut  off 
precipitously. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  pointed  out,  it  spells  disaster  for 
many  of  these  areas  that  have  been 
caught  in  base  closures.  These  announce- 
ments of  closings  came  without  advance 
warning.  This  Is  not  the  way  the  Federal 
Oovemment  ought  to  handle  or  treat 
these  communities.  It  makes  planning 
very  difficult;  but,  more  importantly,  It 
imposes,  an  escalating  and  imdue 
economic  and  monetary  hardship  on  the 
affected  areas.  The  loss  of  Impact  aid 
should  be  gradual,  as  suggested  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  It  should 
be  phased  over  a  reasonable  number  of 
years,  and  I  think  the  years  that  he  has 
included  in  his  amendment  are  a  reason- 
able period  of  time.  This  is  the  fair  way 
to  deal  with  these  involved  areas. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  pointed  out,  a  similar  amendment 
passed  the  Senate  on  June  25  of  last  year. 
I  suggest  to  the  Members  of  this  Com- 
mittee that  all  fairness  and  equity  is  not 
embedded  on  the  other  side  of  Capitol 
Hill.  I  think  there  is  some  fairness  and 
equity  embedded  in  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  and  I 
would  hope  that  both  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  would  accept  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  STDDDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

I  would  point  out  that  there  are  towns 
in  this  Nation  on  which  the  effect  of  an 
immediate  phasing  out  would  be  abso- 
lutely catastrophic,  towns  that  for  years 
and  years  and  years  have  had  half  or 
more  of  their  budget  dependent  on  im- 
pact aid. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  STDDDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen 
to  have  one  of  those  cities  in  my  district 
where  a  base  was  closed,  an  Air  Force 
base.  This  has  had  a  tremendous  impact 
on  the  economy  and  well-being  of  the 
people  of  that  community.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  has  gone  up  from  10  or  12 
percent  all  the  way  to  19.8  percent  and 
the  schools  cannot  afford  to  lose  all 
of  this  aid  they  were  getting  because  It 
will  make  It  very  difficult  to  maintain 
a  truly  good  educational  system.  Two 
school  districts  have  been  vitally  affected 
by  this  base  closing. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and 
I  strongly  urge  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STDDDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

I  woiild  point  out  again  this  is  not  a 
regional  or  a  parochial  amendment. 
There  are  such  towns  and  cities  in  every 
State  in  this  Nation.  I  think  there  are 
standards  of  equity  and  decency  to  be 
followed  in  allowing  them  to  make  the 
adjustments  to  carry  on  the  cost  of  the 
burdens  of  education  and  we  should  not 
force  them  to  do  that  overnight. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  agree.  An  adjustment 
period  such  as  the  one  provided  by  tMs 
amendment  should  be  provided. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STDDDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  . 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur 
with  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Studds)  with 
respect  to  the  Cape  Cod  area  of  Massa- 
chusetts which  was  so  badly  hurt  by  base 
closings  last  year.  There  are  54  areas 
of  the  country  that  felt  the  results  of 
those  base  closings.  In  my  own  area 
where  we  have  the  Boston  Naval  Ship- 
yard some  6.200  people  were  laid  off 
during  the  years  and  the  bulk  of  them 
came  from  the  suburban  area  of  Boston, 
and  consequently,  just  as  the  Cape  Cod 
area  of  Massachusetts  has  been  hurt,  we. 
too,  have  been  hurt. 

I  think  the  formula  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman in  his  amendment  is  a  worthwhile 
amendment  and  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  STDDDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  must  realize 
we  are  talking  about  children  who  are 
not  there  any  more  as  impact.  The  base 
is  closed.  The  present  law  permits  them 
to  be  counted  for  an  additional  year.  We 
can  get  money  for  a  year  after  the  chil- 
dren cease  to  be  an  impact.  What  the 
gentleman  wants  to  do  is  give  them  90 
percent  of  the  money  for  5  years.  '\^^iat 
sense  does  that  make,  other  than  the 
desire  of  the  community  to  keep  getting 
the  mon^?  That  is  all  it  Is.  It  is  totally 
unfair. 

We  have  got  so  much  of  a  boondc^gle 
in  impact  aid  now  I  surely  hope  we  are 
not  going  to  continue  to  add  to  the  boon- 


doggle, and  this  certainly  Is  a  boon- 
doggle. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sim- 
ply want  to  reiterate  what  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  stated. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill). 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
concur  with  the  statement  that  the  gen- 
tleman made  and  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  district  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Stttdds)  has  been 
talking  about.  The  school  is  still  there 
and  It  is  still  of  the  same  size  and  most 
of  the  employees,  while  they  are  not  as- 
sociated with  the  base  any  more,  are  still 
living  in  the  particular  area  and  the  com- 
munity is  badly  hurt. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  thsd:  I  know 
the  children  are  still  there — pan  of  them 
at  least,  but  not  all  of  them — but  there 
is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  we 
should  take  5  years  to  phsise  the  pay- 
ments out.  Under  this  amendment  in 
the  first  year  districts  would  receive  90 
percent  of  the  amount  they  received  in 
the  previous  year.  And  then  in  the  4 
years  thereafter  they  will  receive  90  per- 
cent of  the  previous  year's  amoimt.  In 
my  Judgment  that  duration  would  be 
entirely  too  long. 

Since  the  Senate  bill  contains  a  similar 
provision,  I  think  we  can  meet  this  prob- 
lem in  conference.  I  do  not  feel  we  should 
go  along  with  this  5-year  phaseout  The 
parents  of  those  children  have  other  em- 
ployment where  taxes  are  being  paid. 
Furthermore,  I  would  think  this  would 
add  a  tremendous  cost  to  the  Impact  pro- 
gram and  will  result  in  pulling  down  the 
payments  for  the  A  and  B  children  be- 
cause of  the  total  cost  if  we  add  this 
amendment.  This  wiU  be  a  costly  tunend- 
ment.  I  certainly  would  not  want  to  agree 
to  the  amendment  myself  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlsman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QDIE.  Would  not  this  be  the  same 
as  a  base  which  was  in  operation  and 
some  employees  who  had  children  for 
which  they  are  getting  impacted  aid 
cease  to  be  Federal  employees  and  go  to 
work  for  some  private  establishments? 
Under  that  situation  the  money  ceases 
to  go  to  the  school  district  for  Impacted 
aid.  Why  should  we  accept  something 
like  this  amendment? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Well,  the  gentleman  is 
just  going  too  far  on  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts  (Mr.  Studds)  to  the  committee 
substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee  sub- 
stitute was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  m? 
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Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Cbalnnan.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  oBntd  by  Mr.  Oomzaux  to  the 
committ««  subatltute:  Page  87,  ctrllce  out 
line  32.  and  towrt  In  U«u  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sac.  306.  (»)(1)  The  iMt  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 403(1)  of  anch  Act  of  September  ao, 
1080,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  ftt  th*  end  thereof  the  following:  ". 
but  such  term  doss  tnclode  any  real  property 
which  was  transferred  to  the  United  States 
Postal  Semoe  and  was,  prior  to  such  trans- 
fer, treated  as  Federal  property  for  purposes 
of  title  Z". 

(3)  ■ffeottve  from  July  1,  1978,  section 

Page  87,  line  21.  Insert  "Certain  United 
States  Postal  Serrloa  Property;"  before 
"Ckjuntlng". 

M:r.  OqaxZALBZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
offednc  uils  amendment  In  order  to 
restore  the  ellgibUity  to  those  buildings 
that  lost  their  eUglbimr  to  Impacted 
aid  due  to  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act. 

Back  In  1970  when  this  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  was  passed  one  of  the  provl- 
alons  provided  that  Federal  buildings 
using  more  than  50  percent  of  their 
space  for  postal  operations  would  be 
turned  over  to  the  UJS.  Postal  Service. 
On  the  surface  this  transaction  appeared 
logical,  but  what  was  discovered  later 
was  that  these  buildings  turned  over  to 
the  Postal  Service  could  no  longer  be 
considered  Federal  buildings  for  Im- 
pacted aid  purposes,  according  to  Public 
Law  874.  even  though  tbey  housed  other 
Federal  offices. 

Congress  remedied  this  situation  by 
adding  an  amendment  to  a  manpower 
bin  that  would  extend  the  life  of  these 
buUdings  as  Federal  buildings  for  im- 
pacted aid  purposes  for  2  years.  These 
2  years  are  now  up  as  of  fiscal  year  1974. 

I  was  contacted  by  one  of  the  school 
superintendents  in  my  area  who  advised 
me  that  the  Fedoal  building  in  San 
Antonio  is  not  longer  consldared  a  Fed- 
eral building  for  Impacted  aid  purposes. 
By  the  time  this  was  brou^t  to  my  at- 
tention, it  was  too  late  to  go  to  the  com- 
mittee that  had  drawn  up  the  bill.  Tliis 
school  district  alone  has  300  category  B 
students  whose  parents  work  in  that 
buHdlng,  and  who.  as  the  law  now  stands, 
cannot  be  counted  as  category  B  for  fis- 
cal year  1974.  This  means  that  this 
school  district  stands  to  lose  about 
160.000. 

I  have  learned  that  there  are  130 
buildings  across  the  country  that  will 
no  longer  be  considered  Federal  build- 
ings, because  of  the  provision  in  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  and  the  lapse 
of  the  extension  of  their  eligibility. 

I  have  this  list  and  It  is  available  to 
any  Member  that  is  interested. 

My  amendment  would  allow  these 
buOdings  to  still  be  considered  as  Federal 
buildings  for  Impacted  aid.  The  amend- 
ment would  make  this  permanent  within 
the  law  and  would  recognize  what  we 
did  In  1970  by  the  amendment. 

We  all  understand  that  the  purpose 
of  Impacted  aid  is  to  provide  Federal 


financial  assistance  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  local  school  districts  in 
which  enrollments  are  affected  by  the 
Federal  presence  of  activities.  If  we  allow 
these  buildings  to  lose  ttielr  status  we 
will  not  be  following  this  principle.  Just 
because  a  change  Is  made  on  paper — ^a 
building  Is  switched  from  GSA  control 
to  Postal  Service  control — does  not 
change  the  local  tax  situation.  The  loss 
of  a  tax  base  on  these  buildings  still 
exists.  The  school  districts  still  need  these 
funds  to  help  In  educating  their  young 
people. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  In 
approving  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chatrman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague  from  Texas  and  express  my 
strong  suwjort  of  his  amendment.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  put  it  very  well.  This 
was  a  transfer  on  paper.  The  Impact  is 
still  there.  Nothing  has  changed  except 
the  transfer  of  property  from  one  gov- 
ernmental agency  to  another  semlgov- 
emmental  agency,  but  the  people  who 
work  there  are  still  Government  workers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  see  no  earthly 
reason  to  deny  them  the  benefits  every- 
body else  in  the  same  category— Govern- 
ment employees — all  over  this  country 
are  going  to  get  under  the  Impacted  fund 
program.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  presenting  this  amendment 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Texas  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman 
said,  we  had  voted  Public  Law 
92-277  in  1972.  The  purpose  of  that  law 
was  to  give  these  children  of  that  time 
period  a  2-year  phaseout,  to  ease  the  bur- 
den of  the  sudden  loss  of  Impact  aid. 
This  was  adequate  for  the  need.  The  esti- 
mate of  costs  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  amount  to  $13  million  in  1975 
and  an  equal  amount  every  year  after 
that.  It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  Just  an- 
other of  what  we  frequently  call  boon- 
doggle. I  do  not  think  we  need  It.  I  think 
it  is  totally  unnecessary,  and  I  oppose 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalsz)  to  the  com- 
mittee substitute. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  division. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Gohzalez)  there 
were — ayes  15;  noes  31. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   Are  there  further 


amendments  to  title  mf   If  not.  the 
Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  ry — AMKNDMKNT  AWD  EXTENSION 
OP  THE  ADULT  KDUCA,TION  ACT 

SPECIAL    PBOOSAtUS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  304  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act  la  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
subsection  (a),  and  (2)  by  striking  out  of 
subsection  (b)  the  following:'  "(b)  Prom 
the  remainder  of  such  sums,  the"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "The". 

(b)  Section  309  of  such  Aqt  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows;  i 

"usK    or   rxrrms   fob    sPECui    expehimzntai. 

DSMONBTRATION       PROJECTS       ANT       TEACHES 
TRAIMTMO 

"Sec.  309.  Of  the  funds  allotted  to  a  State 
under  section  305  for  a  fiscal  year,  not  less 
than  16  per  centum  shall  be  used  for  (a) 
special  projects  which  will  b»  carried  out  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  9I  this  title,  and 
which — 

"  ( 1 )  Involve  the  use  of  innovative  methods, 
systems,  materials,  or  progrims  which  may 
have  national  significance  cv  be  of  special 
value  in  promoting  effective  programs  under 
this  title,  or 

"(2)  Involve  programs  of  adult  education, 
carried  out  in  cooperation  with  other  Fed- 
eral, federally  assisted.  State,  or  local  pro- 
grams which  have  unusual  promise  in  pro- 
moting a  comprehensive  or  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  persons  with  edu- 
cational deficiencies;   and 

(b)  training  persons  engaged,  or  preparing 
to  engage,  as  personnel  In  programs  designed 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title." 

(c)  Nothing  in  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  any  pro- 
gram or  project  improved  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

COORDINATION;     RICH    SCROoti    EQUIVALINCT 
PROGSAMS 

Sec.  402.  Section  306  of  tUe  Adiilt  Educa- 
tion Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating  clauses 
(6),  (7),  (8),  and  (0),  and  aU  references 
thereto,  as  clauses  (8),  (9),  (10),  and  (11), 
respectively  and  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  clause  (6)  of  such  section  the  following 
new  clauses : 

"(6)  provide  for  cooperatton  with  man- 
power development  and  training  programs 
and  occupation  educational  programs,  and 
for  coordination  of  programs  carried  on  \in- 
der  this  title  with  other  programs.  Including 
right-to-read  programs,  designed  to  provide 
reading  instruction  for  adults  carried  on  by 
State  and  local  agencies; 

"(7)  provide  that  such  agency  will  make 
available  for  programs  of  equivalency  for  a 
certificate  of  graduation  frOm  a  secondary 
school  not  to  exceed  26  per  centum  of  so 
much  of  the  State's  allotmeat  as  exceeds  Its 
allotment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,1973;". 

INSTITDTIOKAUZED   «LOtn.TS 

Sec  403.  Section  aoe(a)  (1)  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  words  "adult  populatkin''  the  words 
".  including  the  institutionalized,",  and  by 
inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  not 
more  than  6  per  centum  of  the  funds  used 
to  carry  out  this  Act  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be 
used  for  the  education  of  tostltutionallzed 
persons". 

STATE  AOnSOKT  COVNCILS 

Sec.    404.    The    Adult   Edocatlon    Act    Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 310  thereof  the  fcdlowlng  new  section: 
"state  advibort  ccttntcna 

"Sec.  310A.  (a)  Any  State  which  receives 
assistance  under  this  title  may  establish  and 
maintain  a  State  advisory  eouncU,  or  may 
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designate  and  maintain  an  existing  State 
advisory  council,  which  shall  be,  or  has  been, 
appointed  by  the  Governor  or,  in  the  case  of 
a  State  in  which  members  of  the  State  board 
which  governs  the  State  education  agencies  ' 
are  elected  (Including  election  by  the  State 
legislature) ,  by  such  board. 

"(b)  (1)  Such  a  State  advisory  council 
shall  Include  as  members  persons  who,  by 
reason  of  experience  or  training,  are  knowl- 
edgeable In  the  field  of  adult  education  or 
who  are  officials  of  the  State  educational 
agency  or  of  local  educational  agencies  of 
that  State,  persons  who  are  or  have  received 
adiilt  educational  services,  and  persons  who 
are  representative  of  the  general  public. 

"(3)  Such  a  State  advtscvy  councU,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
CommlsBloner,  ahaU — 

"(A)  advise  the  State  educational  agency 
on  the  development  of,  and  policy  matters 
arising  in,  the  administration  of  the  State 
plan  {4)proval  piirsuant  to  section  306; 

"(B)  advise  with  respect  to  long-range 
planning  and  studies  to  evaluate  adult  edu- 
cation programs,  services,  and  activities  as- 
sisted under  this  Act;  and 

"(C)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agency,  and  to  the  National  Advi- 
sory CouncU  for  Advilt  Education  established 
pursuant  to  section  310,  an  annual  report  of 
its  recommendations,  accompanied  by  such 
additional  comments  of  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  as  that  agency  deems  appro- 
priate. 

"(c)  Up)on  the  appointment  of  any  such 
advisory  council,  the  appointing  authority 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
inform  the  Commissioner  of  the  establish- 
ment of,  and  membership  of,  its  State  advi- 
sory councU.  The  Commissioner  shall,  upon 
receiving  such  Information,  certify  that  each 
such  council  is  in  compliance  with  the  mem- 
bership requirements  set  forth  in  subsection 
(b)(1)  of  this  section. 

"  (d)  Each  such  State  advisory  council  shall 
meet  within  thirty  days  after  certification 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Commissioner  un- 
der subsection  (c)  of  this  section  and  sdect 
from  ■.mnrvg  Its  membership  a  chairman.  The 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  subsequent  meet- 
ings shall  be  provided  by  the  rules  of  the 
State  advisory  councU,  except  that  such 
rules  shall  provide  that  each  such  councU 
meet  at  least  foiu*  times  each  year.  Includ- 
ing at  least  one  public  meeting  at  which 
the  public  U  given  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press views  concerning  adult  education. 

"(e)  Each  such  State  advisory  councU  is 
authorized  to  obtain  the  services  of  such 
professional,  technical,  and  clerical  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  their  functions  under  this  section." 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  405.  (a)  Section  313(a)  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "There"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
in  section  314,  there";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "and  June  30, 1973"  and  by 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  for  each  of  the 
five  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

(b)  (1)  The  matter  preceding  the  colon  In 
section  431  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  431.  Title  IH  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1966 
(the  Adult  Education  Act)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section". 

(3)  SecUon  314(d)  of  the  Adult  Education 
Act  (as  redesignated  by  this  section)  \» 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "two"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "four". 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  rv  of  the  committee  substitute 


be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  C7HAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  IV? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  V— OOMMUNITT  EDUCATION 
Sec  SOI.  The  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  title  vm  (as  Inserted  by  section  201) 
the  foUowlng  new  title: 

"TITLE  IX — COMMUNITY  EDUCATION 
DEVELOPMENT 

"SHORT  TITLB 

"Sec.  901.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Community  Education  Development  Act  of 
1974*. 

"STATEMENT  OP  PURPOSE 

"Sec.  902.  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  school,  as  the  prime  educational  Institu- 
tion of  the  conununlty.  Is  most  effective 
when  it  Involves  the  j)eople  of  that  commu- 
nity in  a  program  designed  to  fulfill  their 
education  needs,  and  that  community  educa- 
tion promotes  a  more  efficient  use  of  school 
facilities  through  an  extension  of  school 
buildings  and  equipment,  it  Is  the  purpose 
of  this  title  to  provide  recreational,  educa- 
tional, and  cultural  community  services,  In 
accordance  with  the  needs,  interests,  and 
concerns  of  the  community,  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  community  education 
program  as  a  center  for  such  activities  in 
cooperation  with  other  community  groups. 

"DEFINrnON 

"Sec.  903.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  a 
'community  education  program'  is  a  program 
in  which  a  public  building,  including  but 
not  Uimted  to  a  pubUc  elementary  or  second- 
ary school,  is  utilized  as  a  oconmunity  cen- 
ter operated  in  conjunction  with  other 
groups  in  the  community,  conununlty  orga- 
nizations, and  local  governmental  agencies, 
to  provide  educational,  recreational,  and  cul- 
ttual  community  servicea  for  the  community 
which  that  center  serves  in  accordance  with 
the  needs,  interests,  and  concerns  of  that 
community. 

"ATrrHORizATiON   or   appropeiationb;    aixot- 

MENTS  to  states 

"Sec.  904.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  apropriated  $12,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  915,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1977, 
to  enable  the  Oommissloner  to  make  pay- 
ments under  section  906(a). 

"(b)  (1)  From  the  sums  apprc^rlated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a) ,  the  Commissioner 
shall  reserve  such  amount,  but  not  in  ex- 
cess of  1  per  centum  thereof,  as  he  may  de- 
termine and  shaU  aUot  such  amount  among 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
according  to  their  respective  needs  for 
assistance. 

"(2)  Sums  not  reserved  under  paragraph 
(1)  shaU  be  aUotted  among  the  States  (other 
than  those  provided  for  under  paragraph  (1) ) 
by,  first,  allotting  $20,000  to  each  such  State 
and  then  allotting  any  amounts  remaining 
among  such  States  according  to  their  rela- 
tive populations. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (b)  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  wQl  not  be  re- 
quired for  such  fiscal  year  shaU  be  avaUable 
for  reaUotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  during  such  years  as  the  Commissioner 
may  fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments  to  such  States  under  sub- 


section (b)  for  that  year  but  with  such  pro- 
portionate amount  for  any  of  such  other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds 
the  sum  the  Commissioner  estimates  such 
State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such 
year;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shaU 
be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so  re- 
duced. Any  (^mounts  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  from 
funds  appropriated  pttrsuant  to  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment 
under  subsection  (b)  for  such  year. 
"state  plans 
"Sec.  905.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  grants  under  this  title  shaU  submit  to 
the  Commissioner  a  State  plan,  in  such  detaU 
as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary, 
which — 

"(1)  designates  the  State  educational 
agency  to  act  as  the  sole  agency  for  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  plan; 

"(2)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  its  allotment 
under  section  904(b)  wUl  be  used  to  assist 
them  (A)  to  establish  new  community  edu- 
cation programs;  (B)  to  expand  or  improve 
community  education  programs;  or  (C)  to 
maintain  and  carry  out  community  education 
programs,  except  that  no  assistance  shall  be 
provided  under  this  clause  (C)  with  respect 
to  a  program  which  was  not  assisted  under 
clause  (A)  or  (B)  during  a  preceding  fiscal 
year; 

"(3)  provides  that  projects  will  be  carried 
on  only  in  the  school  districts  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies  receiving  funds  under  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1966; 

"(4)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
at  all  time  have  on  its  staff  a  trained  com- 
munity education  coordinator; 

"(5)  provides  that  in  the  selection  of  local 
educational  agencies  to  be  awarded  grants 
under  the  program  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  (A)  proof  of  interest  in  the  com- 
munity to  be  served  la  the  establishment, 
expansion  or  Improvement  of  community 
education  programs,  (B)  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Advisory  CouncU,  and  (C) 
whether  other  Federal  funding  alternatives 
for  the  programs  are  available; 

"(6)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assure  that  PMeral  funds  made 
avaUable  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 
win  be  so  used  as  to  supplement,  and,  to  the 
extent  practical.  Increase  the  level  of  State, 
local,  and  private  funds  that  would  In  the 
absence  of  such  Federal  fimds  be  made  avaU- 
able for  and  in  no  case  supplant  such  State, 
local,  and  private  funds; 

"(7)  sets  forth  such  fiscal  oontnd  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and 
accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  (including  any  such  funds  paid  by  the 
State  to  any  other  public  agency)  under  the 
plan;  smd 

"(8)  provides  for  making  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  re- 
quire to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
title  (including  any  such  Information  as 
the  Advisory  Ooimcll  may  request  him  to 
obtain) ,  and  for  keeping  such  records  and 
for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports. 
"(b)  The  Commissioner  shaU  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  compiles  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a). 

"rSSRAL   SHARE 

"Sic.  906.  (a)  From  the  amounts  aUotted 
to  each  State  under  section  904(b).  the 
Commissioner  shaU  pay  to  that  State  an 
amount  equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the 
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amount  ezpandMl  by  tiw  State  In  eairylng 
out  Ito  State  pUn.  except  that  tbe  Ooooinla- 
■toner  Is  autbcnlMl  to  pay  all  tiM  ooate  qt 
a  program  located  In  an  economically  de- 
preeeed  an*  ea  determined  In  consultatloo 
with  the  SecMtary  of  Commerce  »w«i  the 
Dlveotor  of  the  Offlce  of  Xoonomlc  ODoor- 
tunlty. 

"(b)  For  puipoeea  of  lubeectlon  (a),  the 
Federal  ahare  ahaU  be  80  per  centum  In  the 
eaae  of  a  program  deaerlbed  In  dauee  (A) 
of  aeotton  B05(a)(a).  85  per  centum  In  the 
case  at  a  program  deaerlbed  In  clause  (B)  of 
such  section  for  the  fltst  year  of  such  pro- 
gram, and  80  par  centum  for  the  aeoond  year, 
and  40  per  oentnm  in  the  case  of  a  pztigtvn 
described  in  dause  (O)  of  such  sectton. 

"ADlCINmmATION   or  SUCH   CTATS  PLAM 

"Sic.  907.  (a)  Hie  Commlsalaner  ahaU  not 
flnaUy  dlsapprore  any  State  plan  eohmltted 
under  aeotlcn  gOS(a),  or  any  m~iwi^tlfm 
thereof,  without  lint  affording  the  State  ed- 
ucational acancy  administering  the  plan  z«a- 
Mmable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing. 

"(b)  Whenever  Hm  Oonmlsslaner.  after 
rsaeonsble  nottoe  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  sueh  Stata  agency,  flndis— 

"(1)  that  the  State  ptan  has  been  so 
changed  that  It  no  longar  ««»!p!Vw  with  the 
provisions  of  seetlooi  006(a),  cr 

"(3)  that  m  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  faUuxa  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provisions, 
the  CtommlsHtonar  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  that  the  Stata  wUl  not  be  regarded 
as  eligible  to  partic^iato  In  the  program 
provided  for  in  the  State  plan  until  he  is 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any  su<ai 
failure  to  comply. 

"XUmcUL  BXVIXW 

"8k.  006.  (a)  If  sny  State  is  dlssatlsfled 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  Ita  State  plan  sub- 
mitted under  section  90S(a)  or  with  Ills  ftn^i 
action  under  section  907(b) .  such  State  may, 
within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action, 
file  with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State  is  located 
a  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy 
of  tbe  petition  shaU  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Oommls- 
sioner.  The  CommJeslniisfr  theiwiipftn  aii^ji  m^ 
In  tbe  court  the  record  of  tbe  proceedings  on 
which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In 
section  3113  of  tlUe  38.  United  State*  Code. 

"(b)  Tht  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, if  supported  by  substantial  evid«ice, 
shall  l)e  conclusive:  but  the  court,  tar  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence.  *n/i 
the  Commissioner  may  therei^xm  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  tbe  farther  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  ■ii^n 
likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

"(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
afflrm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  Tbe  Judg- 
ment or  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  section  13M  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code. 

"assistance  to  STSSMtfrusM  coMMuwrrr  xnu- 

CATTOH     aXBOTTBCXS     OF     BTATX     KDUCATIOIfAL 
ACZHCIXS 

"Sxc.  909.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  for  w^'^g  grante  to  stimulate 
and  assist  States  in  strengthening  the  re- 
sources of  their  State  educational  sgencies 
m  the  field  of  community  education.  If  the 
Commissioner  determines,  upon  application 
of  a  State  agency,  that  the  resources  of  its 
State  education  agency  in  the  field  of  ccHn- 
munlty  education  are  adequate,  be  may  per- 
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nut  the  State  agency  to  oonsider  fcH"  pur- 
poses of  section  006(a)  that  all  or  part  of 
the  funds  available  to  It  under  this  section 
S8  funds  aUotted  to  It  under  section  904(b) . 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  making  grants  under 
this  section,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  stun  of  $2,100,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
June  30, 1977. 

"(c)  Grants  under  this  section  to  tbe  Vir- 
gin Islands,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Tnist  Territory  of  the  Padiflc  Islands  shall 
not  aggregate  more  than  980,000  In  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  Jime  30,  1076,  and 
Jvme  30,  1977.  Qrants  under  this  section  to 
the  other  States  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  June  30,  1977, 
shall  not  exceed  $40,000. 

"tbahong  csamts 

"Sxc.  910.  (a)  The  CommAsloner  may  make 
grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  to 
develop  and  establish,  or  to  expand,  programs 
which  will  train  persons  as  community  edu- 
cation coordinators. 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  lae  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  for  making  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"national    CLXABINCBOUaX    ON    COMMUNITY 
xdttcatton    PBOaa&MB 

"Skc.  oil.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  national  clearinghouse  on  commiuilty  edu- 
cation programa  within  the  Offlce  of  Educa- 
tion. Hie  purpose  of  the  clearinghouse  shall 
be  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation received  from  community  educaticm 
programs,  including  but  not  limted  to  infor- 
mation regarding  new  progsams,  methods  to 
encourage  community  participation,  and 
ways  of  coordinating  c(»nniunlty  services. 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  9300,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1978  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  establish  a 
permanent  liaison  betvreen  each  community 
education  program  and  the  Commissioner. 
The  Commissioner  shall  also  make  available 
to  each  community  education  program  such 
technical  information  as  they  may  require, 
and  this  shall  l>e  coordinated  with  the  na- 
tional clearinghouse. 

"ADVISOBT  COTTNCIL 

"Sk:.  912.  (a)(1)  There  U  hereby  estab- 
lished in  the  Offlce  of  Education  a  Commu- 
nity Education  Advisory  Council  (referred  to 
to  this  title  as  the  'Advisory  Council")  to  be 
composed  of  eleven  members.  The  members 
of  the  Advisory  Council  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  A  substantial  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  AdTiscxy  Council  shall  be  com- 
munity educators.  Further,  the  Advisory 
Council  shall  include  representatives  from 
various  disciplines  to  be  dtawn  on  in  pro- 
viding services  In  community  school  pro- 
grams. 

"(3)  Appolntmento  to  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil shall  be  completed  within  three  months 
after  enactment  of  this  ti«e.  Members  shall 
be  appointed  for  two-year  torms,  except  that 
of  the  members  first  appointed  six  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year  and  five 
shall  be  appointed  fOT  a  term  of  two  years, 
as  designated  by  the  Secretary  at  the  time 
of  appointment.  Any  member  appointed  to 
lin  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  tbe  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  serve  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term.  Members  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  re^>pointment  and  may  serve  after 
the  expiration  of  their  terms  until  their  suc- 
cessors have  taken  office.  A  vacancy  in  the 
Council  shall  not  affect  Ite  powers  and  six 
members  thereof  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
The  Commissioner  shall  be  an  ex  officio  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Council.  A  member  <rf  the 
Advisory  Council  who  is  an  officer  or  em- 


ployee of  the  Federal  a#vemment  shall 
serve  without  additional  compensation. 

"(4)  The  Commissioner  shaU  make  avail- 
able to  tbe  Advisory  OounoU  such  staff,  in- 
formation, and  other  aaslstatice  as  it  may  re- 
quire to  carry  out  Ite  activities. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Advisory  CouncU  shall  advise 
the  Commissioner  on  policy  matters  relating 
to  the  intereste  of  oonimnbity  schools. 

"(2)  During  the  six-month  period  follow- 
ing the  appointment  of  a  quorum  of  the 
AdvlsOTy  Covmcil,  the  Advisory  Council  shall 
be  responsible  for  creating  policy  guldeltnea 
and  regulations  for  the  operation  and  ad- 
ministration of  this  title.  In  addition,  the 
Council  will  create  a  system  for  evaluation  of 
the  programs.  The  Council  shall  present  to 
Congress  a  complete  and  thorough  evaluation 
of  the  programs  and  operation  of  this  title 
for  each  fiscal  year  ending  after  June  30. 
1975. 

"PUINNINO     CBAKTB 

"Sec.  913.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $1,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  SO,  1978,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  succeeding  fis- 
cal year,  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  make 
grante  to  State  agencies  to  assist  them  in 
planning  their  community  education  pro- 
grams. 

"LIMITATION   ON   PAYMENTS   UNDER   THIS    TTTI^E 

"Sec.  914.  (a)  Nothing  c^ntcUned  In  this 
title  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  mak- 
ing of  any  payment  under  this  title  for 
religious  worship  ot  instruction. 

"(b)  Section  432  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
'Emergency  School  Aid  Act;'  the  following: 
'Community  Education  Development  Act  of 
1974;'. 

"REPOSTS    TO    THE    CONGRKSS 

"Sec.  915.  The  Commissioner  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  an- 
nually a  report  of  activities  under  this  title." 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unaiiimous  consent 
that  title  V  of  the  committee  substitute 
be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenjan  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  VI? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  followE: 

TITLE  Vn— AMENDMENT  AKD  EXTENSION 
OF  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED  ACT 

EXTENSION     OF    ADVIBORT    COMMrTTEE 

Sec.  601.  Section  604  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  tbe  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Subject  to  section  449(b)  of  tbe  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  A(|t,  the  Advisory 
Committee  shall  continue  to  exist  until  Jxily 
1,  1876." 

OmCEKS    OF    BUREAU   FOR    THE    EDUCATION   AND 
TRAINING    OF    THE    RANDICAPFXD 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Section  603  of  the  Education 
of  tbe  Handicapped  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(a)"  after  "Sec.  OOS.*  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(b)(1)  The  bureau  establlttaed  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  headed  by  a  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Education  who  shall  be  ap- 
p>ointed  by  the  Commissioner  and  who  shall 
report  directly  to  the  Commissioner. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  such  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner, there  shall  be  placed  In  such  bxireau 
five  positions  for  persons  to  assist  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  in  carrying  out  his  duties,  in- 
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eluding  the  position  of  Associate  Deputy 
Commissioner,  and  such  positions  shall  be 
placed  in  grade  16  of  the  General  Schedule 
set  forth  in  section  6333  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code." 

(b)  (1)  The  positions  created  by  subsection 
(b)  of  section  603  of  the  Education  of  tbe 
Handicapped  Act  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
numl)er  of  positions  placed  in  the  appropri- 
ate grades  under  section  5106  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  and  such  positions  shall 
be  in  addition  to,  and  without  prejudice 
against,  the  niimber  of  positions  otherwise 
placed  in  the  Offlce  of  Education  imder  such 
section  6106  or  under  other  law.  Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  as  limiting  the 
Commissioner  from  assigning  additional 
grade  16  and  above  General  Schedule  posi- 
tions to  tbe  Bureau  should  he  determine 
such  additions  to  be  necessary  to  operate 
programs  for  educating  handicapped  children 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendmento  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

EXTEiraiON     OF     PROORAM     OF     ASSIBTANCS     TO 
STATES 

Sec.  60S.  Section  611(b)  at  tbe  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  after  "1973,"  and  by  Insert- 
ing ttefore  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ",  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1974,  $65,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80,  197S,  and  $80,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976". 

(b)  Section  612(a)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1973"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1976". 

ADDITIONAL    STATE    PLAN    RXQUIREMEHTS 

Sbc.  604.  Section  613  of  the  Education  of 
tbe  Handici4>ped  Act  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  such 
section,  and  all  references  thereto,  as  sub- 
sections (c),  (d),  and  (e),  respectively,  and 
by  Inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)(1)  Any  State  which  recelvee  funds 
under  this  title  shall  submit  to  the  C<mi- 
missloner  for  approval  by  one  year  from  the 
date  of  enaclkment  of  this  subsection  through 
Ite  State  educational  agency  an  amendment 
to  the  State  plan  required  \mder  section  618 
(a),  setting  forth  in  detaU  the  pollclee  and 
procedures  which  the  State  will  undertake  to 
Insure  the  education  of  all  handla4>ped  chil- 
dren and  that — 

"(A)  all  children  residing  in  the  State  who 
are  handicapped  regardless  of  the  severity  of 
their  handicap  and  who  are  in  need  of  special 
education  and  related  services  are  identified 
and  evaluated,  including  a  practical  method 
of  determining  which  ohildren  crurently  are 
and  are  not  receiving  needed  ^>ecial  educa- 
tion and  related  services; 

"(B)  there  is  establlsbed  a  detailed  time- 
table for  providing  full  educational  impor- 
tunity for  all  handicapped  children,  includ- 
ing a  description  of  the  kind  and  number  of 
facilities,  personnel,  and  services  necessary 
throughout  the  State  to  meet  this  goal:  and 

"(C)  the  amendment  submitted  by  the 
State  pursuant  to  this  section  shaU  be  avail- 
able to  parente  and  other  members  of  the 
general  public  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to 
the  date  of  submission  to  the  Commissioner. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  part,  any  amend- 
ment to  tbe  State  plan  required  by  this  sub- 
section and  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
shall  be  considered  as  a  required  portion  of 
the  State  plan. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  prescrilM  de- 
tailed criteria  to  protect  the  confidentiality 
of  such  date  and  information  collected  by 
the  State  pursuant  to  this  subsection;" 

REGIONAL    XDTTCATTON   FB0GXAM8   FOR   DEAF  AND 
OTHER    HANDICAPPED   PERSONS 

Sbc.  606.  Part  C  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handios^ped  Act  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing sections  625  and  626  thereof  as  sections 


636  and  637.  respectively,  and  by  InsMtlng 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"REGIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  625.  (a)  Tbe  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grante  to  or  contracte  with 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  including 
Junior  and  community  colleges,  vocational 
and  technical  institutions,  and  other  appro- 
priate nonprofit  educational  agencies  for  the 
development  and  operation  of  specially  de- 
signed or  modified  programs  of  vocational, 
technical,  poetsecondary,  or  adult  education 
for  deaf  or  other  handicapped  persons. 

"(b)  In  making  grante  or  contracts  au- 
thorized by  this  section  the  Commissioner 
shall  give  priority  consideration  to — 

"(1)  programs  serving  multistate  regions 
or  large  population  centers; 

"(2)  programs  adapting  existing  programs 
of  vocational,  technical,  poetsecondary,  or 
adult  education  to  the  special  needs  of  han- 
dicapped persons;  and 

"(3)  programs  designed  to  serve  areas 
where  a  need  for  such  services  is  clearly 
demonstrated. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  tbe  term 
'handicapped  persons'  means  persons  who 
are  mentally  retarded,  bard  of  hearing,  deaf, 
speech  Impaired,  visually  handicapped,  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  crippled,  or  in  other  ways 
health  impaired  and  by  reason  thereof  re- 
quire special  education  programing  and  re- 
lated services.". 

CENTERS  AND  SERVICES  TO  MEET  SPECIAL  NEEDS 
OF  THE   HANDICAPPED 

Sec  606.  Section  627  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  (as  redesignated  by 
section  605)  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "Thereafter,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section  621,  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $7,260,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $12,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 

1975,  and  $18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976;  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  section  622  of  this  Act,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974,  $15,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1976,  and  $20,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976;  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section 
623,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974.  $24,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  $36,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1976;  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  section  626,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  two  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years.". 

TRAINING    PERSONNEL    FOR    THE    EDUCATION    OF 
THE  HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  607.  Section  636  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed (1)  by  inserting  after  "this  part"  the 
foUowing:  "(other  than  section  633)".  and 
(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,"  and 
inserting  before  the  p>erlod  at  tbe  end  thereof 
the  foUowing:  ",  $37,700,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $46,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1975.  and  $52,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976. 
For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  section  633, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $500,- 
000  for  tbe  fiscal  yeftr  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  for  each  of  tbe  next  two  fiscal  years". 

RESEARCH  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Sec  608.  Section  644  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,"  and  by 
inserting  after  "1973,"  the  following:  $9,916,- 
000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1974, 
$16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 

1976,  and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976.". 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MEDIA  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

SEC.  609.  (a)  Sections  662(b)(3),  652(b) 
(4),  and  652(b)(5)   of  the  Education  of  tbe 


Handicapped  Act  are  each  amended  by  in- 
serting ",  by  grant  and  contract,"  after 
"provide". 

(b)  Section  654  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "1973,"  the  following:  ", 
$13,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jxine  30, 
1974,  $18,000,000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976,  and  $22,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30. 1976. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  CHILDREN  WITH  SPECIFIC 
LXARNINO  DIBABIUTIES 

Sec  610.  Section  661(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  strUdng  out  "and"  after  "1971." 
and  by  inserting  l>efore  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ".  $3,250,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1976,  and 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976". 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  VII  of  the  committee  substi- 
tute be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CTHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  VII? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  Vm— EXTENSION  AND  AMEND- 
MENT OF  BIIilNGUAL  EDUCATION 
ACT 

EXTENSION    or    THE    ACT 

Sec  701.  Se-:Uon  703(a)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  each 
of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

AMENDMENTS    OF    THE    ACT 

Sec  702.  (a)  Section  704  of  the  BUingual 
Education  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe 
end  thereof  the  foUowing:  "Where  a  local 
educational  agency  determines,  in  accord- 
ance with  criteria  provided  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, that  the  needs  of  schools  referred 
to  in  claxise  (c)  have  been  adequately  met, 
it  may  carry  out  programs  under  this  title 
in  other  schools  in  which  it  determines,  in 
accordance  with  such  criteria,  there  is  a 
major  need  for  bilingual  educational  pro- 
grams." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "A 
grant  under  this  subsection  may  be  made 
to  a  local  educational  agency  or  agencies, 
or  to  an  institution  of  higher  education,  in- 
cluding a  Junior  or  community  coUege,  ap- 
plying Jointly  with  one  or  more  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  upon  application  to  the 
Ck>mml8sloner  at  such  time  or  times,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  sucb  information  as 
the  Commissioner  deems  necessary." 

(c)  (1)  Section  705  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by— 

(A)  strilslng  out  "this  tiOe"  wherever  it 
appears  in  subsection  (a)  (except  where  it 
appears  in  the  first  sentence,  in  clause  (4), 
and  for  the  first  time  in  clause  (6) )  and  In- 
serting "this  subsection"  in  Ueu  thereof; 

(B)  striking  out  "this  title"  wherever  it 
appears  in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting 
"subsection  (a)"  in  Ueu  thereof;  and 

(C)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  suljsection : 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  may  also  make 
grante  tmder  this  title  to  any  pubUc  or  non- 
profit private  agency,  organlzatian,  or  Insti- 
tution for  tbe  ptirpose  of  paying  all  or  part 
of  the  cost  of  research  or  demonstration 
projecte  in  the  field  of  bilingual  education, 
projecte  designed  to  disseminate  Instruc- 
tional materials  for  use  in  bilingual  educa- 
tion programs,  and  projecte  designed  to  pro- 
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TldB  |uM8iflo6  or  InnrrlOB  tndnlng  dc- 
Bcrlbed  In  aaotton  704(b) ." 

(2)  8«cttoa  70e(a)  at  such  Act  Is  aiiMndacl 
by  (trlklBg  out  "this  title"  tlM  lint  time  It 
appears  In  such  Mctian  and  Inserting  "sec- 
tion 706(s) "  In  lira  tbereof . 

(8)  Beetton  707(»)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
hf  striking  out  "this  tltte"  and  Inserting 
"section  70S  (a) "  In  lieu  thereof. 

(4)  aectton  70S(b)  of  so^  Act  la  amended 
by  BtrtJdng  out  "this  tttle"  each  time  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  "section  706(a)''  In  Ueu 
thereof. 

Mr.  PERKnfS  (during t2ie reading).! 
ask  unanimous  caosent  that  title  vzn 
of  the  ccnunittee  substitute  be  considered 
as  re«d.  printed  In  the  Rbcou,  and  even 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ta  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  firom 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  vmf 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE   DC — AMKNDMERTS   OF  THE   OEN- 

ERAIi  EDUCATION  PROVISIONS  ACT 

OOHGSaSSIOIf  AL  STAIBKDTr 

Sac.  801.  thm  Oeneral  Education  ProTlslons 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
400  the  following  new  section: 
"sTAiKmitT  or  irATKnrAi.  educational  fouct 

"8bo.  40QA.  The  Congress  reafflrms  as  a 
matter  of  hltfbest  priority  the  Nation's  goal 
of  equal  educational  opportunity,  llie  Con- 
gress hereby  declares  It  to  be  the  Policy  of 
the  United  States  of  America  that  every  citi- 
een  is  entitled  to  an  education  to  meet  his  or 
her  fun  potential  without  financial  barriers 
and  limited  only  by  the  desire  to  learn  and 
ability  to  abaort)  sueh  education.  Our  Na- 
tion's economic,  pcdltioal.  and  social  security 
demand  no 


Sec.  80a.  Section  408  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation ProTtsions  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"  (c)(1)  No  delegatlOD  of  the  funetians  of 
the  OcsnmtasloDer  to  any  other  officer  not 
located  in  the  Uhlted  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation in  Washington,  Distriot  of  Columbia, 
shall  be  i^iprored  unlesa  eqnessly  authorlaed 
by  a  law  enacted  snbseqnent  to  July  1.  1073. 
or  unless  the  Secretary  shall  first  have  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  a  plan  for  such  dele- 
gation. 8u^  delegation  shaU  be  effective  at 
the  end  of  the  first  period  of  sixty  ><»i««<i«y 
days  of  oontlnuous  session  of  Congress  after 
the  date  on  which  the  plan  for  such  delega- 
tion is  transmitted  to  it.  unless  within  sixty 
days  of  sueh  ttananlttal  attlier  tba  United 
States  House  of  Repreasntativss  passes  a  res- 
olution disapproving  such  plan  after  con- 
sideration  and  a  report  on  the  reeolutlon  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  or 
the  United  States  Senate  passes  a  resolution 
dlsapprairing  such  plan  after  consideration 
and  a  rsport  on  the  reeolxitlon  by  the  Com- 
mittee OB  lAbor  and  PnbUe  Welfare.  Sueh 
plan  dian  be  delivered  on  both  Housss  on  the 
same  day  and  to  each  Hbuss  while  tt  is  in 
session. 

"(3)  Par  the  purpose  at  paragn4>h  (l)  of 
this  section — 

"(A)  continuity  at  session  Is  broken  only 
by  an  adjourmnent  of  Oongreas  sine  die:  and 

"(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  In  session  by  an  adjounment  of  more 
than  three  day*  to  a  day  certain  are  exduded 
in  the  eomputatlan  of  the  thirty-day 
period.-. 

BEtATnro  TO  ATAnAanfrr  or  ArraovauTioira 

Sac.  808.  (a)  "Hie  heading  of  section  414 

of  the  CSeneral  Education  Provisions  Act  is 


amended  by  striking  out  "on  ACADnoc  oa 

SCHOOL  TXAB  BASIS". 

(b)  Section  414(b)  of  suoh  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1973"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "Jwly  l.  1977",  (2) 
by  Inserting  "are  obligated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner and  which"  after  "which",  the  second 
time  it  appears,  (3)  by  Inserting  "by  educa- 
tional agencies  or  institutions"  after  "ex- 
pended", and  (4)  by  Inserting  "by  such 
agencies  and  institutions"  after  "expendi- 
ture". 

COMMTBSIOHXB'8  RZPOBTS;  XXTKNBION  OF 
AUTBOaiZATION  AUTROKrTT 

Sic.  804.  (a)  Section  41|  of  the  General 
Education  ProvlBicms  Act  U  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  by  amend- 
ing the  heading  to  read  "xvaVATioN  hkforts; 
coKCKBssioirAL  ixvuEW".  Section  413(a)  of 
the  General  Education  nxnlslons  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentences:  "In  the  case  of 
programs  and  projects  assisted  under  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966,  the  report  under  this  sub- 
section shall  include  a  survey  of  bow  many 
of  the  children  counted  under  section  103(c) 
of  such  Act  participate  in  such  programs 
and  projects,  and  how  many  of  such  chil- 
dren do  not,  and  a  survey  of  how  many 
educationally  disadvantaged  children  partic- 
ipate In  suoh  programs  and  projects,  and 
how  many  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren do  not.  For  purposee  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  term  'educationally  disadvan- 
taged children'  refers  to  ohlldren  who  are 
achieving  one  or  more  years  behind  the 
achievement  expected  at  the  appropriate 
grade  level  for  such  chUdren.". 

(b)  Part  B  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"OONTIKGENT  EXTZIfSIOH  OF  BXPntlMG 

AUTHOR  mr 

"Sec.  418.  Unless  the  Congress — 

"(1)  In  the  regular  session  ending  during 
the  final  fiscal  year  for  which  appropria- 
tions are  authorized  tar  as  applicable  pro- 
gram, or  during  the  final  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  authority  to  carry  out  an  appli- 
cable program  Is  granted,  has  passed  or 
formally  rejected  legislation  extending  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  such 
program,  or  the  grant  authority  to  carry 
out  such  program,  or 

"(2)  prior  to  July  1,  iar77,  by  action  of 
either  House  approves  a  resolution  stating 
that  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  no 
longer  apply, 

any  such  authorization  of  appropriations  or 
such  authority  Is  hereby  automatically  ex- 
tended, at  the  level  specified  for  the  temUnal 
year  of  such  authorization  for  one  year  be- 
yond such  terminal  year,  acd  any  such  au- 
thority to  carry  out  the  prqgram  Is  extended 
for  one  year  beyond  such  terminal  year  on 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  and  subject 
to  the  same  limitations  as  applied  In  such 
terminal  year." 

PTTBLICATIOir    OF    INDEXED    COKFILATZON    OF    IN- 
NOVATIVX  projects;  review  OF  APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  805.  Part  C  of  the  Oeneral  Education 
Provisions  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating 
sections  434  through  427  as  sections  426 
through  420,  req>ectlvely,  and  by  inserting 
after  section  423  the  following  new  sections: 

"COMPILATION  OF  ASSUTSD  INNOVATIVE 
PROJECTS 

"Sec.  424.  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
publish  annually  a  compilation  of  all  inno- 
vative projects  assisted  under  programs  ad- 
ministered In  the  Education  Division,  includ- 
ing title  in  and  part  C  of  title  Vm  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1966  to  any  year  funds  exe  used  to  carry 
them  out.  Such  compilation  shall  be  Indexed 
according  to  subject,  descriptive  terms,  and 
locations." 


"review  of  APPLIC4TIONS 

"Sec  425.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  applicable 
program  under  which  financial  assistance  is 
provided  to  (or  through)  a  State  educational 
agency  to  be  expended  in  accordance  with 
a  State  plan  approved  by  the  Commissioner, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  progHun  provided  for 
in  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1966,  any  applicant  or  re- 
cipient aggrieved  by  the  final  action  of  the 
State  educational  agency,  and  alleging  a  vio- 
lation of  State  or  Federal  law,  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  guidelines  govemlqg  the  i^pllcable 
program,  in  (1)  disapprovlhg  or  falimg  to 
approve  its  application  or  ptt>gram  In  whole 
or  part,  (2)  falling  to  pSovide  funds  In 
amounts  in  accord  with  the  requirements  of 
laws  and  regulations,  or  (3)  terminating  fur- 
ther assistance  toe  an  approved  program,  may 
within  thirty  days  request  a  hearing.  Within 
thirty  days  after  it  receives  such  a  request, 
the  State  educational  agency  shall  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  record  and  t^all  review  such 
final  action.  No  later  than  ten  days  after  the 
hearing  the  State  educational  agency  shall 
issue  its  wrttten  ruling,  including  reasons 
therefor.  If  It  determines  such  final  action 
was  contrary  to  FMeral  or  State  law,  or  the 
rules,  regulations,  and  guidelines,  governing 
such  applicable  program  it  shall  rescind  such 
final  action. 

"(b)  Any  applicant  or  recipient  aggrieved 
by  the  faUure  of  a  State  educational  agency 
to  rescind  its  final  action  after  a  review 
under  such  subsection  (a)  may  appeal  such 
action  to  the  Commissioner,  An  appeal  un- 
der this  subsection  may  be  taken  only  if 
notice  of  such  appeal  Is  filed  with  the  Com- 
missioner within  twenty  days  after  the  appli- 
cant or  recipient  has  been  notified  by  the 
State  educational  agency  of  the  results  of 
its  review  under  subsection  (a) .  If,  on  such 
appeal,  the  Commissioner  determines  the 
final  action  of  the  State  educational  agency 
was  contrary  to  Federal  law,  or  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  guidelines  governing  the 
applicable  program,  he  shall  issue  an  order 
to  the  State  educational  agency  prescribing 
appropriate  action  to  be  taken  by  such  agen- 
cy. On  such  appeal,  finding  of  fact  of  the 
State  educational  agency,  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  shall  be  final.  The  Com- 
missioner may  also  Issue  sudi  interim  orders 
to  State  educational  agencies  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  and  appropriate  pending  ap- 
peal or  review. 

"(c)  Each  State  educational  agency  shall 
make  available  at  reasonable  times  and 
places  to  each  applicant  or  neciplent  under  a 
program  to  which  this  seotlon  applies  all 
records  of  such  agency  pertaining  to  any 
review  or  appeal  such  appUeant  or  recipient 
Is  conducting  under  this  section,  Including 
records  of  other  applicants. 

"(d)  If  any  State  educational  agency  falls 
or  refuses  to  comply  with  any  provision  of 
this  section,  or  with  any  order  of  the  Com- 
missioner under  subsection  (b) ,  he  shall 
forthwith  terminate  all  assistance  to  the 
State  educational  agency  under  the  appli- 
cable program  affected.". 

rules;  REQUntEMENTS  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  806.  Section  431  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  and  of  subsection 
(b)  thereof  "and  after  a  copy  of  such  stand- 
ard, rule,  regulation,  or  requfa«ment  has  been 
mailed  to  each  agency  and  organization 
which  Is  currently  a  recipient  under  such 
program"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  (1)  Concurrently  with  the  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  any  standard, 
rule,  regulation,  or  requirement  of  general 
applicability  as  required  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  such  standard,  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  requirement  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  Senate.  Such 
standard,   rule,  regulation,   or  requirement 
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shall,  become  efTective  not  less  than  forty- 
five  days  after  such  transmission  unless  the 
Congress  shall,  by  concurrent  resolution,  find 
that  the  standard,  mle,  regulation,  or  re- 
quirement is  inconsistent  with  the  Act  from 
which  it  derives  its  authority,  and  disap- 
prove such  standard,  rule,  regulation,  or  re- 
quirement. 

"(3)  the  forty-five-day  period  specified  in 
subsection  (d)  shall  be  deemed  to  run  with- 
out interruption  except  during  periods  when 
either  Hoiise  is  in  adjournment  sine  die,  In 
adjournment  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
or  in  adjournment  to  a  day  certain  for  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  four  consecutive  days.  In 
any  such  period  of  adjournment,  the  forty- 
five  days  shall  continue  to  run,  but  if  such 
period  of  adjournment  is  thirty  calendar 
days,  or  less,  the  forty-five-day  period  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  have  elapsed  earlier  than 
ten  days  after  the  end  of  such  adjournment. 
In  any  period  of  adjournment  which  lasts 
more  than  thirty  days,  the  forty-five- 
day  period  shall  be  deemed  to  have  elapsed 
after  thirty  calendar  days  has  elapsed,  tm- 
less,  diurlng  those  thirty  calendar  days,  either 
the  Committee  on  Ekiucation  and  Labor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  both,  shall  have  directed  its  chairman, 
in  accordance  with  said  committee's  rules, 
and  the  rules  of  that  House,  to  transmit  to 
the  appropriate  department  <x  agency  head 
a  formal  statement  of  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed standard,  rule,  regulation,  or  require- 
ment. Such  letter  shall  suspend  the  effective 
date  of  the  standard,  rule,  regulation,  or  re- 
quirement until  not  less  than  twenty  days 
after  the  end  of  such  adjournment,  during 
which  the  Congress  may  enact  the  concurrent 
resolution  provided  for  in  this  subsection. 
In  no  event  shall  the  standard,  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  requirement  go  into  effect  until  the 
forty-five-day  period  shall  have  elapsed,  as 
provided  for  m  this  subsection,  for  both 
Hoiises  of  the  Congress. 

"(e)  Whenever  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
disapproval  Is  enacted  by  the  Congress  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  agency 
which  Issued  such  standard,  rule,  regulation, 
or  requirement  may  thereafter  issue  a  modi- 
fied standard  rule,  regulation,  or  requirement 
to  govern  the  same  or  substantially  identical 
clrciunstances,  but  shall,  in  publishing  such 
modification  In  the  Federal  Register  and  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  indicate  how  the  modification  dif- 
fers from  the  proposal  earlier  disapproved, 
and  how  the  agency  believes  the  modifica- 
tion disposes  of  the  findings  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  concurrent  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  (d) 
and  (e)  of  this  section,  activities  under  sec- 
tions 404  and  405  of  this  title,  and  under 
title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972  shall  be  deemed  to  be  applicable  pro- 
grams." 

furnishing  of  information  bt  states; 

DISCmiMINATION 

Sec.  807.  Part  C  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"RESPONBIBILrrT    OF  STATES  TO   FUEWUUl 

infobmation 
Sec  437.  The  State  agency  responsible  for 
administration  of  any  applicable  program 
shall  submit  to  the  Commissioner,  within 
thirty  days  of  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year, 
a  report  listing  all  the  grants  and  contracts 
made  under  such  progarm  to  the  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  InstitutlonB  within  such 
State  during  such  year.  Tho  State  agency 
shall  also  Include  in  this  report  the  total 
amount  of  funds  available  to  it  under  each 
such  program  for  such  flacal  year  and  ahall 
specify  from  which  appropriation  Aot  or 
Acts  these  funds  were  available.  After  sub- 


mitting this  report  to  the  Conunlasloner, 
such  agency  shall  make  it  readily  available 
to  local  educational  agendea  and  other  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  and  institutions 
within  the  State.  The  Commlasloner  must 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  lAbor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  an  analysts  of  these  re- 
ports and  a  compilation  of  statistical  data 
derived  therefrom  by  September  15  of  each 
year. 


"FBOHIBlnON      AOAnOT      DISCRIMINATION 
AOAOrST  TKB   BAHmQAPFD 

"Sec  438.  No  person  in  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  ground  of  physioal  handicap, 
including  blindness  or  severely  impaired 
vision,  be  denied  employment  as  a  teacher 
In  any  applicable  program." 

AFFOINTICXNT   Of   MElfWKBH   OV  AND  FDHC- 
TIONINO   OF  ASVXSOBT  COUNCIL8 

Sec.  808.  (a)  Section  448  of  the  Oeneral 
Education  Provisions  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(a) "  after  "Ssc  433."  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Where  the  President  falls  to  m>polnt 
a  member  to  fill  a  vacancy  In  the  member- 
ship of  a  Presidential  advisory  council  with- 
in sixty  days  after  it  occurs  (or  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  statute  creating  such 
council),  then  the  Secretary  Shall  immedi- 
ately appoint  a  member  to  fill  such  vacancy." 

(b)  Section  446  of  the  Oeneral  Education 
Provisions  Aot  is  amenided  l>y  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  subaectlons  (e) 
and  (f )  of  seotlon  10  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  shall  not  apply  to  Presi- 
dential advisory  councils  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 441)." 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  IX  of  the  committee  substitute 
be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BT  MR.  KEMP  TO  THE 
COMMITTBE  SUBSTITUTE 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  two 
amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRBfAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  BIr.  Kemp  to  the 
committee  substitute:  Page  124,  line  18,  in- 
sert ":  Protection  of  Paternal  Rights"  after 
"Discrimination". 

Page  125,  line  33,  strike  out  the  quotation 
mark. 

Page  13fi,  after  line  23,  Insert  the  following: 

"PBOTECnON  or  PATERNAL  RIGHTS 

"Sec  430.  The  mraral  or  legal  rights  or  re- 
sponsibilities Of  parents  cr  guardians  with 
req;>ect  to  the  moral,  emotional,  or  physical 
develc^ment  of  their  children  shall  not  be 
\isurped  in  the  administration  of  any  appli- 
cable program." 

Page  124.  line  18,  Insert  ";  Protection  of 
•Pupil  Rights"  after  '  •I>lscrl  ml  nation". 

Page  126,  Hue  33,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks. 

Page  128,  after  line  33,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing:   

"TBOTECnON  OF  PUPIL  BIOBTB 

"Sec  440.  No  child  shall  participate  or  be 
used  in  any  research  at  experimentation  pro- 
gram or  project,  <»'  in  any  pilot  projeot  if  tSie 
parents  of  suoh  child  object  to  suoh  partic- 
ipation in  writing.  All  instructional  material. 


including  teachers'  manuals,  films,  tapes,  or 
other  supplementary  instructional  materials 
which  will  be  used  In  connection  with  any 
such  program  or  project  shall  be  available  for 
review  by  the  parents  or  guardians  upon  ver- 
ified request  prior  to  or  during  a  child's  en- 
rollment or  partlc^>atlon  In  such  program  or 
project.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  'research 
or  experimentation  program  or  project,  or 
pilot  project'  means  any  program  or  project 
In  any  i4>plloable  program  designed  to  ex- 
plore <x  develop  new  or  unproven  teaching 
methods  or  techniques." 

Mr.  KEMP  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendments  may  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Rscobo. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  (Chairman.  I  rise  to 
offer  two  amendments  to  HJl.  69  which 
I  believe  will  earn  the  support  of  the  en- 
tire memberstiip  of  the  House.  Both  are 
directed  at  protecting  the  rights  of  par- 
ents and  pupils  in  any  program  receiving 
Federal  fimds.  I  offer  both  amendments 
to  the  Oeneral  Education  Provisions  Act 
so  that  the  two  amoidments  will  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  program  run  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

The  first  amendment  is  simply  an 
affirmative  statement  that  no  moral  or 
legEd  rights  or  responsibilities  of  parents 
may  be  usurped  by  any  actions  taken  in 
administering  an  applicable  program; 
that  is  (me  which  receives  Federal  aid. 
Quite  simply  this  means  that  the  schools 
may  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the 
psirents  in  any  way. 

The  second  amendment  Is  a  bit  more 
direct.  This  amendment  states  that  no 
child  may  participate  in  an  exi>erimental 
program  or  project  if  the  parents  of  that 
child  object  to  such  participation  in 
writing.  The  amendment  goes  on  to  say 
that  all  Instructional  material  used  In 
the  schools  shall  be  open  to  review  at  any 
time  by  the  parents  of  a  child  who  is  par- 
ticipating in  a  given  program. 

The  purpose  of  this  latter  amendment 
is  to  assure  that  no  child  should  be  sub- 
ject to  imtried  tj>A/^hing  methods  or  tech- 
niques if,  in  the  view  of  the  parent,  that 
participation  would  be  detrhnental  to  the 
child.  Equally  as  important  \&  the  provi- 
sion stating  that  parents  shall  have  the 
right  to  examine  Uie  Instructianal  ma- 
terials being  used.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment operates  under  a  Freedom  of  in- 
formation Act.  It  is  my  belief  that  local 
school  districts  should  as  well.  Regret- 
tably, there  have  oeen  instances  where 
parents  have  been  denied  the  ri«^t  to 
examine  materials  used  by  «.  teacher  and 
have  been  told  that  their  child  must  con- 
tinue to  participate  In  an  experimental 
program  even  though  a  parent  may  not 
believe  it  is  in  the  best  interest}  of  the 
child. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  new  idcEu  and  iimovations  in 
education.  There  Is  much  in  educa- 
tion that  needs  reform,  and  many 
good  reforms  have  emerged  in  the  last 
decade  or  so.  It  is  my  feeling  that  where 
the  emotional  health  of  a  child  is  In  c<m- 
flict  with  the  need  to  carry  out  a  partic- 
ular new  program  or  project  that  the 
needs  of  that  child  should  always  come 
first.  There  will  always  be  other  ways  to 
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carry  out  research.  The  life  of  a  child,  on 
the  other  hand,  occurs  but  once  and  must 
be  protected  and  cherished  by  his  or  her 
parents  and  society. 

I  believe  these  amendments  are  needed. 
nxgr  are  written  In  a  way  whldi  I  believe 
makes  than  workable  and.  I  hope,  ac- 
ceptable to  school  offldals.  I  urge  your 
support  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  QUIE.  BCr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEBilP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Bilnneeota. 

Mr.  QXnE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  ex- 
amined the  gentleman's  amendments, 
and  I  find  they  are  acceptable.  I  am  will- 
ing to  accept  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ments m  this  side. 

I  want  also  to  commend  my  colleague 
for  his  sensltitvlty  to  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren and  the  responsibilities  of  their 
parents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Jack  Kucp  is  an  excel- 
lent member  of  our  committee.  He  has 
been  of  great  assistance  both  on  educa- 
tion matters  and  labor  l^lslation.  Just 
recently  he  made  valuable  contributions 
to  the  successful  completion  to  the  con- 
ference on  the  Fair  I^bor  Standards  Act 
Amendments.  His  devotion  to  better  edu- 
cation assisted  in  a  well-thought-out 
manner  by  Federal  funds  has  been  in 
evidence  both  in  the  committee  and  on 
the  House  floor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gMitlonap  yldd? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yidd  to  my  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  the  gentlraian's  amendment, 
if  a  school  program  were  initiated  which 
provides  for  innovation  and  the  parent 
felt  the  program,  fnxn  a  moral  stand- 
point, or  something  of  that  kind,  was 
not  right,  that  pcment  would  have  a  right 
to  take  the  child  out  of  that  program; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  cor- 
rect. They  would  simply  give  the  parents 
the  riglit  to  object  to  that  type  of  a  pro- 
gram by  withholding  approval  of  thetr 
child's  participatioQ  in  an  experimental 
program. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman's  amendments, 
and  I  see  no  objectloa  to  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Questicm  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kkhp)  to  the 
committee  substitute. 

The   amendment   to   the   committee 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 
AUifOMXirr  oimxD  bt  ux.  askbrook  to  thz 

OOMll II'IKB  BUBHIlTUiK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  AsHBaooK  to 
the  committee  substitute:  Page  126,  after 
Une  16.  Insert: 

Sec.  809.  Part  B  of  the  Oeneral  Education 
ProvlalonB  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  foUows — 

"PBOHmnOlf    MUOfST    TJBB     OT    APPBOFBIATBD 


"Sac.  417.  No  funds  appropzlated  for  the 
purpooe  of  carrying  out  any  ^pUcable  pro- 
gram may  be  used  for  the  tranaportatlon  of 
students  or  teachers  (or  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  for  such  transportation)  In  order 


to  overcome  racial  Imbalatace  In  any  school 
CM"  school  system,  or  for  the  transportation 
of  students  or  teachers  (or  for  the  purchase 
of  equipment  for  such  transportation)  in 
order  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  racial  desegrega- 
tion of  any  school  or  school  system." 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
language  of  my  amendment  Is  the  pre- 
cise language  which  the  House  over- 
whelmingly approved — by  a  vote  of  233 
to  124  on  November  4,  1971 — during  the 
course  of  our  consideration  of  the  educa- 
tion bill  which  became  the  Education 
Amendments  Act  of  1972. 

It  prohibits  the  use  oC  Federal  educa- 
tion fimds  to  carry  out  programs  of 
forced  bufdng,  and  is  intended  to  be  a 
deterrent  to  the  courts  and  to  Federal 
agencies  in  ordering  massive  busing  in 
desegregation  actions,  because  Federal 
funds  would  not  be  available  to  help 
carry  it  out. 

When  the  House  amendment  came  to 
the  other  body,  however,  it  was  watered 
down  to  make  It  completely  ineffective 
for  the  purpose  intended.  The  other  body 
added  at  the  end  of  the  amendment  the 
phrase  "except  on  Uie  express  written 
voluntary  request  of  appropriate  local 
school  offlcials."  This  sounds  good,  but  it 
completely  vitiates  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  for  the  simple  reason  that 
imder  the  pressure  of  a  court  order  or  of 
an  HEW  compliance  order  a  local  school 
board  In  99  out  of  100  cases  will  make  a 
so-called  voluntary  request  to  use  Fed- 
eral funds  to  carry  out  the  order.  The 
local  school  board  would  be  acting  with 
a  Federal  gun  at  its  head.  This  language 
was  adopted  In  conference,  as  usual,  and 
was  described  as  a  compromise.  It  quite 
literally  was  such,  because  It  completely 
compromised  the  posltloh  smd  intent  of 
this  House. 

By  adcvting  again  the  original  House 
language  we  would  serve  notice  m  the 
other  body,  and  to  House  craiferees  who 
are  likely  to  be  less  than  resolute  in  this 
matter,  that  we  intend  to  assert  the 
House  position.  Federal  education  funds 
should  not  serve  as  an  incentive  to  those 
who  would  order  forced  busing  nor 
should  they  be  utilized  for  schemes  which 
serve  no  educational  purpose.  My  amend- 
ment is  an  assurance  that  these  fimds 
would  not  be  so  diverted.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendmoat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  5  min- 
utes, because  I  think  I  know  what  the 
result  of  this  will  be.  but  clearly  the  rec- 
ord should  not  be  left  to  stand,  without 
some  opposition  to  this  amendment.  The 
effect  of  it  is  absolutely  to  prevent  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  for  busing. 

In  so  doing  It  will  prevMit  the  utlliza- 
ticHi  of  Federal  funds  where  Federal 
courts  order  busing  to  be  utilized  as  a 
method  of  breaking  down  the  dual  school 
system.  We  have  on  the  one  hand  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  saying 
that  you  cannot  use  Federal  funds  to  bus 
and,  cm  the  ottier  hand,  a  Federal  court 
saying  you  must  bus.  I  think  this  puts 
us  in  an  unconscionable  and  inconsistent 
position. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 


make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
(After  counting).  62  Members  are  pres- 
ent, not  a  quorum. 

The  call  will  be  takoi  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  118] 

Orifflths 
Haoraban 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Hollfleld 
Kluczynskl 
Landrum 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Mathls,  Oa. 
MitcheU,  Md. 
Patman 
Peyser  I 

Pike 

Rallsback 
Boncallo,  Wyo. 
Rooney,  N.T. 


Alexander 

Bevlll 

BlatnUc 

BoUlns 

Brotzman 

Buchanan 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Cederberg 

Clark 

Conyers 

DeUenbaCk 

Diggs 

DlngeU 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Colo 

Fisher 

Prenzel 

Gray 


Rosenthal 

Bhrlver 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Teague 

Ullman 

Williams 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Zlon 
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Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  <3isdrman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  imder  consider- 
ation the  bill  H.R.  69,  and  finding  ItseK 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
Members  to  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  whereupon  381  Mem- 
bers recorded  their  presence,  a  quorum, 
and  he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of 
the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the 
Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  use  belabor- 
ing this,  but  we  simply  ought  to  make  the 
record  amply  clear  that  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  would  be  to  absolutely  pro- 
hibit the  expenditure  of  Federal  fimds 
for  busing  at  the  same  ttme  that  Federal 
courts  are  ordering  busing,  which  puts 
us  in  a  terribly  contradiotory  position. 

Second,  and  even  more  importantly,  it 
would  prevent  the  utilization  of  Federal 
funds  in  those  areas  where  they  are  at- 
tempting through  voluntary  means  to 
achieve  desegregation.  It  would  abso- 
lutely prohibit  the  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  even  though  the  people  in  the 
local  area  wanted  to  do  that.  I  do  not 
know  how  that  squares  with  what  we 
have  always  heard  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  about  letting  the  local  people 
make  local  decisions.  I  think  this  is  a 
local  decision.  If  people  want  to  take  that 
step,  particularly  toward  volimtary  de- 
segregation, I  think  we  ©ught  to  be  pre- 
pared to  help  them  out. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  reasoning  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington.  This  amendment 
should  be  voted  down.  It  would  prohibit, 
assuming  it  was  upheld  by  the  courts.  It 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  all  Federal 
funds  to  pay  for  voluntary  busing  on  the 
part  of  the  local  educatloneJ  agencies  to 
achieve  racial  balance.  And  If  it  was  held 
valid,  it  would  forbid  Federal  aid  in  those 
districts  which  are  imdfer  court  orders. 
The  local  educational  agencies  would 
have  to  spend  their  own  funds  for  busing 


where  those  districts  are  under  court 
orders.  I  would  hope  that  this  important 
piece  of  legislation  would  not  be  burdened 
with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chah-man.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  agree  with  him  on  one  point,  but  I 
would  like  to  register  one  area  of  dis- 
agreement with  him. 

First,  I  agree  with  my  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Washington  that  we  do  not 
need  an  extensive  debate.  This  ques- 
tion has  been  debated  before,  specifically 
on  the  amendment  voted  upon  on  No- 
vember 4, 1971. 

Second,  and  I  would  say  that  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me  for 
this  response  to  our  esteemed  chairman, 
it  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  we  pre- 
vent busing  at  the  local  level.  It  is  only 
accurate  to  say  that  we  prevent  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  for  busing. 

I  think  the  record  should  show  that  a 
community  can  bus  all  it  wants  to.  We 
are  simply  sastog  here  that  Fed- 
eral funds  shall  not  be  used  for  that 
purpose; 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
want  to  indicate  my  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  We  went  through  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act,  2  years  ago.  At  that 
time  we  provided  that  as  long  as  it  was 
a  voluntary  plan  in  a  school  district, 
they  could  use  it  for  any  purpose,  in- 
cluding transporting  children,  because  it 
is  possible  to  be  taking  an  integrated 
group  to  a  museum  or  some  cultural  ac- 
tivity, which  I  think  would  come  under 
the  purview  of  the  amendment  and  that 
would  be  disqualified.  The  1972  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  was  the  best  pos- 
sible arrangement  that  could  be  worked 
out. 

Since  the  Ashbrook  amendment  pro- 
hibits even  this  sort  of  voluntary  trans- 
portation,  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  CSiairman,  we  went 
through  that  before.  It  breaks  some  very 
fine  title  m  programs  which  would  prob- 
ably be  affected  by  this  even  thouidi  it 
was  unintentional. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBRCXDK.  Mr.  Chairman,  again 
I  do  not  want  to  stretch  out  the  debate, 
and  I  understand  the  opposition  of  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QuiE) .  It  would  not  be  correct  to 
say  that  a  bus  could  not  be  used  for  pur- 
poses he  mentioned.  My  amendment  is 
limited  where  there  are  plans  to  over- 
come racial  Imbalance  or  where  there  are 
plans  for  racial  integration. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  correct  to  say 
that  my  amendment  would  prohibit  tak- 
ing students  to  an  observation.  I  do  not 
see  any  issue  there. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  I  would  like  to  get  this 
l^st  point  clear.  The  gentleman  from 


Ohio  indicated,  it  is  my  understanding, 
on  that  first  part,  that  his  Eunendment 
covers  voluntary  busing  to  overcome  ra- 
cial imbalance.  Under  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act,  we  provide  for  voluntary 
integration  in  the  programs.  Under  that 
program,  they  could  use  the  money  for 
transporting  the  children  in  order  to 
engage  in  that  activity,  and  that  is  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance. 

I  grant  the  last  part  on  the  court  or- 
dered desegregation  plan,  but  the  first 
part  does  cover  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
not  objecting  to  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment. I  was  objecting  to  the  suggestion 
that  in  some  areas  that  buses  wer«  used 
to  take  students  or  groups,  not  to  school 
operations,  but  say  to  go  to  a  park  or  ob- 
servatory. We  have  had  that  argument 
a  dozen  times. 

It  would  not  cover  that  kind  of  bus- 
ing. It  would  cover  where  there  is  an 
order  to  achieve  racial  desegregation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  But,  that  is  a  part  of  our 
attempt  to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 

Mr.  ASHBRCXDK.  The  gentleman  is 
correct,  voluntary  or  not.  It  would  not 
be  allowable  to  use  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Not  be  allowable;  then  we 
both  understand  each  other. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  Iqr  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  to  the  com- 
mittee substitute. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

BBOOBOED    TOIK 

Mr.  ASHBRCMDK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  239,  noes  168, 
not  voting  25,  as  follows: 
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Abdnor 

caaney 

PloweiB 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Clark 

Plynt 

Andrews, 

aausen. 

Pord 

N.Dak. 

DonH. 

Porsythe 

Annunsio 

Clawson,  Del 

Fountain 

Archer 

Cleveland 

Prey 

Arends 

Cochran 

Proehllch 

Armstrong 

CoUier 

Pulton 

Ashbrook 

Collins,  Tex. 

Puqua 

Bafalls 

Conlan 

Qaydos 

Baker 

Cotter 

Oettys 

Baiunan 

Crane 

Gibbons 

Beard 

Cronin 

Oilman 

Bennett 

Daniel,  Dan 

Qlnn 

Bi^gi 

Daniel,  Robert 

Ooldwater 

Blackbiun 

W.,  Jr. 

ooodling 

Bowen 

Daniels, 

Orasso 

Bray 

Domlnlck  V. 

Green,  Oreg 

Breaux 

Davis,  Oa. 

Griffiths 

Brinkley 

Davis,  WU. 

Gross 

Brooks 

Delaney 

Orover 

Broomfleld 

Denholm 

Gubser 

Brotzman 

Dennis 

Oimter 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Derwinskl 

Guyer 

Buchanan 

Devlne 

Haley 

Burgener 

Dlcklnnon 

Hammer- 

Burke,  Ma. 

DlngeU 

Bchmldt 

Burke,  Mass. 

Downing 

Hanley 

Burleson,  Tex. 

DrUski 

Harsha 

Bvirllson,  Mo. 

Duncan 

Hays 

Butler 

duPont 

H<bert 

Byron 

Mwards.  Ala. 

Helstoskl 

Camp 

EUberg 

Henderson 

Carter 

Bsch 

KIIIls 

Casey,  Tex. 

Eshleman 

Hlnshaw 

Chamberlain 

Bvlns.  Tenn. 

Hogan 

ChappeU 

Pisher 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Himgate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jannan 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kemp 

KetchiuB 

King 

Kuykendall 

Lagomarslno 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long.Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

McCoUlster 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Mahon 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Mazzoll 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller 

Mlnish 

MlnshaU,  Ohio 

ifltchell,  N.Y. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Montgomery 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
Barrett 
BeU 

Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breckinridge 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burton 
Carney,  Ohio 
Chlsholm 
Clay 
Cohen 
Collins,  m. 
conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Danlelson 
Davis,  B.C. 
de  la  Oarza 
DeUenback 
DeUums 
Dent 
Diggs 
Donohue 
Dom 
Drinan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Bvans,  Colo. 
Fasodl 
Pindley 
Pish 
Flood 
Foley 
Fraser 

Prelinghuysen 
Gonzales 


Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
O'Hara 
ParrU 
Passman 
Patten 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 
Price,  Tex. 
Qulllen 
RandaU 
Rarlck 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rotisselot 
Roy 
Ruth 
Ryan 

St  Oermaln 
Sandman 
Barasln 
Sarbanes 
Satterfleld 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Skubltz 
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Green,  Pa. 
Gude 

Hamilton 

Hnnng 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kasen 

Koch 

Kyroe 

Leggett 

Lehman 

McClory 

McC^oakey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McBwen 

McFaU 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Madlgan 

MaUary 

Mann 

Martin.  N.C. 

MatsunsLga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

MUls 

Mink 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 


Slack 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stubblefleld 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thomson,  wis. 
Tleman 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
vigonto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
WldnaU 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  B.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zlon 


O'Brien 

O-NeUl 

Owens 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

PodeU 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reid 

ReuBS 

Rlegle 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowski 

Boush 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Schroeder 

Selbeiimg 

Slak 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.WUllam 
Stark 

Stelger,  WU. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 

Thompson.  N  J. 
rhone 
Thornton 
UdaU 
UUman 
VanDeerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Waldle 
Ware 
Wtaslen 
Wiggins 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yatea 

Young,  Oa. 
Young,  m. 
Zwach 
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Alexmnder 

a»y 

Stephens 

B«TlU 

Stuckey 

BUtnlk 

Heckler.  Mmas. 

SulliTan 

BoUlnc 

Kluoynakl 

Symington 

Cvev),  N.T. 

Mitchell,  lid. 

Teague 

Cederberg 

PAtman 

Wllllmma 

EIrlenbom 

lUlUback 

WUton, 

PreoMl 

Rooney,  N.T. 

ChariMH.. 

aifttmo 

Shrtm 

daiir. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

l^e  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  IX? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
aslc  unanimous  consent  to  return  to  title 
VI  of  the  bin  in  order  that  I  might  offer 
an  amendment  to  section  002  thereof. 

Mr.  BEUL  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not 
an  amendment? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  imanlmous-comaent  request  that  we 
return  to  title  VI  of  the  bill  in  order  that 
I  mii^t  offer  an  amendment  to  section 
602. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  BEUi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 
Are  there  further  amendments? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ask  the  indul- 
gence of  the  able  Chairman  and  the 
House  to  ask  two  questions  for  purposes 
of  clarification.  We  all  know  that  about 
half  of  the  crime  in  this  coimtry  is  com- 
mitted bgr  persons  nnder  18  years  of  age, 
mostly  boys.  It  is  generally  known  that 
the  great  majority  of  those  are  young 
people  n^o  are  school  dropouts.  I  am 
asking  the  able  Chairman  what  provision 
is  made  in  this  bill  to  enable  the  schools 
of  the  country  to  try  to  prevent  school 
dropouts  which  usually  become  perpe- 
trators  of  crime? 

Mr.  PEREZNB.  Mr.  Cbairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srldd? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gmtleman 
for  yielding. 

Soiator,  I  know  that  you  have  a  great 
interest  in  drt^iout  prevention  ];»x)grams, 
and  I  would  like  to  explain  how  HJl. 
69  will  effect  those  inDgrams. 

In  HJl.  69  there  is  a  consolidation  of 
seven  separate  categorical  programs,  in- 
cluding the  drc^XHit  program  into  two 
broad  purpose  programs.  These  t^oad 
purpose  programs  are:  First,  libraries 
and  learning  resources:  and  secmid.  in- 
novation and  support.  The  dropout  pre- 
venttoQ  program  is  c<»solldated  into  the 
second  category  with  title  m  programs, 
nutrltiOKi  and  health  programs,  and  the 
program  of  aid  to  State  departments  of 
education. 

Ttis  effect  of  this  coDsolidation  will  be 
that  States  will  have  available  to  them 
all  the  funds  formerly  appropriated  toe 
title  in  Innovative  programs,  the  drop- 
out prevention  programs,  and  the  nutri- 
tion and  health  programs,  to  be  used— at 
the  discretion  of  the  State— f(u*  which- 
ever of  those  three  purposes  they  desire 
and  to  whatever  degree  of  support  for 
each  that  they  desire. 

In  otho-  words,  a  State  could  decide 


to  use  some  of  the  funds  formerly  avail- 
able in  that  State  for  title  m  innovative 
programs  to  increase  support  for  drop- 
out prevention  programs.  Or  it  could  do 
the  reverse,  depending  upon  what  the 
State  determines  its  own  needs  to  be. 

So,  depending  upon  these  decisirais  of 
the  States,  there  could  be  more  money 
available  for  dropout  prevention  pro- 
grams than  there  is  presently. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Does  the  able  chairman 
consider  that  this  bill  puts  new  emphasis 
on  the  schools  trjrlng  to  prevent  drop- 
outs? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  does.  We  have  had 
a  categorical  program.  It  is  consolidated 
in  this  bill,  but  we  provide  that  before 
the  consolidation  can  go  into  effect,  the 
^;vropriation  must  bs  equivalent  to  the 
appropriation  of  last  year. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  tbaak  the  able  Chair- 


Tlat  CHAIRMAN.  Ttie  Clerk  wiU  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foBows: 

TITLE  Z— 1CI8GBLLANEOU8 

AMENDMCNTS 

AUzmnczMT  or  gummiCT  school  aid  act 

Sbc.  901.  (a)  Section  T06(a)  of  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  la  amended  (1)  by 
•trtktng  out  paragraph  (8),  (2)  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(1)  (D)  and  Inserting,  ";  or"  and  (8)  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  of  such  paragn^h  (1)  the 
foUowlng: 

"(E)  which  will  estabUah  or  maintain  one 
or  more  Integrated  echods  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 720(7)  and  which— 

"(1)  has  a  Bufflclent  aumber  of  minority 
group  chUdren  to  comprise  more  than  60  per 
centum  of  the  number  of  children  in  attend- 
ance at  the  schools  of  suth  agency,  and 

"(U)  has  agreed  to  apply  for  an  equal 
amount  of  assistance  under  subeectlon  (b) ." 

(b)  Section  706(b)  of  (ucb  Act  U  amended 
by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "subeectlon  (a)". 

(c)  Section  710(c)  of  suoih  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  In  paragraph  (2)  after  "(lU)" 
the  f<dlowlng:  "or  under  section  706(a) 
(1)(E)".  In  the  same  paragraph  insert  "or 
activity"  after  "plan"  the  second  time  It 
appears. 

(d)  Section  720(7)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  "section  706(a)  (8) "  and  by  In- 
serting "section  706(a)  (I)  (E)". 

TBKATICXNT   OF   FDZITO   RICO    AS    A    STATX 

SBC.  902.  (a)  (1)  Sections  134(b)  (as  re- 
designated by  sections  1(9  and  110(h)  of  this 
Act). 202(a)(1), and 802(s)(l)  oftbeActare 
each  amended  by  strUdng  out  "Puerto  Bloo,". 

(2)  Section  202(a)(2),  302(a)(2).  307(b), 
602(a)(1).  622(a),  531(c)  (1)  (A) .  and  631(c) 
(1)(B)  of  the  Act  ara  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,"  each  time  it  appears. 

(3)  Sections  202(a)(1)  and  302(a)(1)  of 
the  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"3  per  centum"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1  per  centum".  SectlonB  602(a)  (1).  622(a), 
and  531(c)(1)(A)  of  the  Act  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "2  per  centum"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1  per  centum". 

(b)(1)  Section  812(a)(1)  of  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Puerto  Rico.". 

(2)  Sections  612(a)(a)  and  613(a)(1)  of 
the  Education  of  the  I|andlcapped  Act  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Bloo,". 

(3)  Section  612(a)(1)  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "8  per  centum"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1  per  centum". 

(c)  (1)  Section  303(f)  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo,"  where  It 
occiirs.  and  by  Inserting  "the  Commonwealth 


of  Puerto  Rico,"  after  "the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,". 

(2)  Section  305(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Puerto  Blco,". 

(3)  Section  306(a)  of  the  Adult  Education 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "2  per  cen- 
tum" and  Inserting  In  fteu  thereof  "1  per 
centum". 

(d)  Notwithstanding  part  A,  or  section  121, 
section  122,  or  section  1S3  of  title  I  of  the 
Act,  the  amount  to  be  received  by  Puerto 
Blco  under  any  such  part  or  section  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  iso,  1976,  shall  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  full  amount 
Puerto  Rico  would  receive  (after  required 
ratable  reductions)  under  such  part  or  sec- 
tion but  for  this  subsection. 

EXTENSION'    Or    AUTKORIZAtTON    OT    AFPROPRIA- 
TIONS   FOE  CKRTAIK  FKOGRAMS 

Skc.  903.  (a)  Section  lOOg(g)  (as  redes- 
ignated by  section  201(a)  of  this  Act)  of  the 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "two"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "four". 

(b)  Section  308(a)(1)  of  the  Indian  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  School  Assistance 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1975"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1977*. 

BXTKNSION  OF  AOVIsbRT  COnMCn.S 

Sec.  904.  (a)  Section  lS8(c)  (aa  redesig- 
nated by  sectlcm  110 (h)  «f  tills  Act)  at  Utle 
I  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Subject  to  section  448  (h)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  the  National 
Council  shall  continue  to  exist  until  July 
1,  1978." 

(b)  Section  309(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Subject  to  section  448(b)  of 
the  General  Education  provisions  Act.  the 
Council  shall  continue  to  exist  until  July  1, 
1978,  except  that  the  CoitncU  shaU  not  exist 
during  any  year  for  which  funds  are  avail- 
able for  obligation  by  the  Commissioner  for 
carrying  out  title  vm." 

(c)  Section  708(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Subject  to  secUon  448(b)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  the 
Advisory  Committee  shaU  continue  to  exist 
untU  July  1,  1978.". 

(d)  Section  422(a)  bf  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sen- 
tence: "Subject  to  section  448(b)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  the  Na- 
tional Council  shall  contanue  to  exist  until 
July  1,  1978.". 

(e)  Section  718(b)  <if  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Subject  to  section  448(b)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  such  Council  shall 
continue  to  exist  untU  JUly  1,  1976.". 

(f)  Section  310(b)  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  ne(w  sentence:  "Sub- 
ject to  section  448(h)  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act,  tha  Council  shall  con- 
tinue to  exist  until  July  1,  1978.". 

(g)  Section  104(a)  of  Ibe  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence : 
"Subject  to  section  448(b)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act.  the  National 
Council  shall  continue  to  exist  until  July  1, 
1976.". 

STATUTE   OF   LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  905.  Section  1003  of  the  Act  (as  so 
redesignated  by  section  201(a)  of  this  Act)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  new 
subsection  after  "S*c.  10*3.": 

"(a)  No  State  or  local  educational  agency 
shall  be  Uable  to  refund  any  payment  made 
to  it  under  this  Act  (or  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966)  which  was  subsequently  determined  to 
be  not  authorized  by  laie,  if  such  payment 
was  made  more  than  five  years  before  such 
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agency  is  given  final  written  notice  that 
such  payment  has  been  determined  to  be 
unauthorized,". 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  title  be  dis- 
pensed with,  that  it  be  printed  in  the? 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.     HUBER    TO    THE 

coMMrrrxE  substitcte 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Httber  to  the 
committee  substitute:  Page  131,  immediately 
after  line  15,  Insert  the  foUowlng  new 
section : 

AMENDMENT  TO  PT7BLIC  LAW  874 

Sec.  906.  Section  403(3)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1960  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first 
Congress),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  term  "parent  means  any  parent, 
stepparent,  legal  guardian,  or  other  indi- 
vidual standing  in  loco  parentis,  whose  in- 
come from  employment  on  Federal  property 
is  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total  com- 
bined income  of  such  individual  and  the 
spouse  of  such  Individual.". 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Fow))  reserves  a  point  of 
order  against  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
HuBEH)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
reserve  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
have  been  debating  the  problem  of  im- 
pact aid  and  in  the  debate  within  our 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  I 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  debate  on  impact  aid  as  well  as  the 
discussions  I  have  had  with  my  fellow 
Congressmen.  One  of  the  things  that 
seems  to  be  recognized  by  people  deal- 
ing with  our  budget  is  that  the  question 
of  impact  aid  is  one  which  is  drawing 
a  considerable  amount  of  criticism. 

My  amendment  is  an  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  specific  problem  where  we  have 
had  an  open  end  on  impact  aid.  My 
amendment  appeared  in  the  Record  and 
is  intended  to  eliminate  at  least  one  area 
of  controversy  surroimding  Public  Law 
874,  namely  the  overcompensation  of 
school  districts  educating  children  of 
"parents"  employed  on  nontaxable  Fed- 
eral property  but  whose  principal  income 
is  derived  from  employment  on  private 
(taxable)  property. 

The  intent  and  spirit  of  Public  Law 
874  was  to  compensate  local  educational 
agencies  for  providing  free  education  for 
children  who  "while  in  attendance  at 
such  schools  resided  with  a  parent  em- 
ployed on  Federal  property,"  When  this 
law  was  enacted  the  term  "employed  on 
Federal  property"  definitely  implied  a 
continuous  concurrence  of  the  parent's 
employment  on  Federal  property  and  the 
pupil's  attendance  at  .juch  schools.  In 
order  to  ascertain  this  continuous  con- 


currence the  Administrator  of  Public 
Law  874  (U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion) required,  in  the  past,  two  mem- 
bersliip  surveys  per  school  year,  the  first 
one  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  the 
second  during  the  fourth  school  year 
quarter.  These  surveys,  whose  principal 
objective  was  to  determine  the  parent's 
place  of  employment,  no  doubt  served 
their  purpose  until  1968,  when  by  an  ad- 
ministrative rule,  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  de- 
cided that  beginning  July  1,  1968,  the 
first  memt}ership  survey  would  remain 
mandatory,  while  the  second  survey 
would  be  entirely  optional.  It  is  my  im- 
pression that  without  a  second  survey, 
the  LEA'S  have  no  way  of  determining 
if  the  parent  is  not  any  longer  employed 
on  Federal  property,  and  that  these  LEAs 
continue  to  count  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  his  child  for  Impact  Aid 
purposes.  At  the  time  the  ruling  to  drop 
the  mandatory  second  membership  sur- 
vey was  made,  the  defense-related  em- 
ployment was  coasting  along  the  highest 
plateau  in  this  Nation's  history. 

I  can  only  assume  that  the  reasons  for 
dropping  the  mandatory  second  survey 
was  its  cost  to  administer  and  that  it  did 
not  change  materially  the  ADA  count  in 
hght  of  the  relatively  steady  defense-re- 
lated employment  picture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  1968  we  have  been 
witnessing  a  steady  drop  in  defense-re- 
lated employment.  On  March  20,  1974, 1 
inserted  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
the  relationship  since  1968  between  the 
employment  on  defense-controlled  prop- 
erties and  the  impact  aid  claims  as  re- 
ported by  the  Office  of  Education  which 
administers  the  program,  and  the  table 
to  which  I  referred  followed. 

My  distinct  impression  is  that  the  de- 
cline in  defense-related  employment  of 
some  30  percent  between  1968  and  1972  is 
not  reflected  in  the  impact  aid  claims  for 
the  same  period.  The  latter,  as  matter  of 
fact  rose  some  0.5  percent  while  employ- 
ment dropped  15.6  percent  by  1970.  Con- 
trasting fiscal  1972  with  1968  we  see  the 
defense-related  employment  decrease  by 
about  30  percent  while  impact  aid  claims 
stood  only  8.2  percent  below  the  1968 
level. 

Late  in  1969,  the  Battelle  Memorial  In- 
stitute completed  a  detailed  stuc^  of  the 
impact  aid  at  a  specific  request  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  HEW.  The  study 
shows  that  in  fiscal  1968  about  76  percent 
of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance 
(ADA)  covered  by  impact  aid  had  par- 
ents employed  on  defense-related  prop- 
erties. I  cannot  say  with  certainty  that 
this  percentage  held  true  in  1970  or  1972, 
but  judging  from  the  overall  picture  of 
defense  activities  over  the  1968-72  period 
I  assume  that  this  percentage  is  roughly 
applicable  to  the  period  in  question.  On 
the  basis  of  this  assumption,  I  deduce 
that  in  1970  the  number  of  ADA  pupils, 
children  of  defense -connected  parents 
should  have  been  about  319,000  less  than 
officially  reported  by  HEW/OE.  At  an 
average  payment  per  "A"  and  "B"  pupil 
of  $214  in  1970,  this  suggests  an  over- 
compensation of  about  $68  million.  In 
1972  the  number  of  ADA  pupils,  children 
of  defense-connected  parents,  covered  by 
impact  aid  as  reported  to  HEW/OE  was 
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about  1,790,000 — 76  percent  of  total  "A" 
and  "B"  pupils.  This  figure  is  about  427,- 
000  ADA  pupils  in  excess  of  the  number 
equitable  for  the  number  of  individuals 
employed  on  defense-related  properties. 
Translated  into  dollars  this  suggests  an 
overcompensation  of  about  $91  million  in 
1972  alone. 

POINT   OF   ORDER 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
insist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  insist  on  the  point  of 
order.  This  is  an  impact  amendment  and 
we  have  already  passed  that  title. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  that  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  in- 
sist on  the  point  of  order.  I  did  not  press 
the  point  of  order  before  the  gentleman 
liad  an  opportunity  to  explain  what  be 
was  trying  to  do.  I  think  his  motives  are 
fine,  but  I  disagree  with  the  result  it 
would  have.  I  wanted  him  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  do  that;  but  clearly  his 
amendment  comes  too  late,  since  we  have 
already  concluded  title  in  of  the  act 
which  dealt  with  impact  aid. 

The  amendment  the  gentleman  now 
offers  is  not  a  peripheral  or  general 
amendment.  It  is  a  substantive  amend- 
ment of  the  definition  of  a  child  qualify- 
ing for  impact  aid  imder  the  basic  act 
covered  in  title  in  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule. 

The  Chair  holds  that  while  an  exam- 
ination of  the  amendment  shows  it  would 
have  been  more  appropriately  offered  to 
another  title  of  the  bill,  the  Chair  does 
observe  that  the  title  which  is  under 
consideration  is  referred  to  as  Miscel- 
laneous Amendments  and  it  amends  sev- 
eral other  acts,  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act,  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act  and  others;  so  in  view  of 
these  circumstances,  the  Chair  is  con- 
strained to  overrule  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  P2RKINS.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  will  not  take  5  minutes.  I  will  only 
take  1  minute. 

We  all  know  what  this  amendment 
does.  It  simply  provides  that  a  parent 
must  have  50  percent  of  his  or  her 
family's  income  derived  from  Federal 
employment  before  his  or  her  children 
may  be  considered  imder  the  impact 
program. 

Now.  this  will  be  an  undue  burden  on 
the  local  educational  agencies.  It  will  be 
a  harassment  of  the  parents.  It  will  be  a 
harassment  of  the  local  educational 
agencies  trying  to  develop  this  informa- 
tion. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  inquire  from 
all  the  parents  just  how  their  income  is 
derived. 

I  would  hope  that  the  committee 
would  vote  down  this  amendment  un- 
hesitatingly, because  it  has  no  place  in 
the  impact  program  and  it  would  ham- 
string the  operation  of  our  lmp£u;t  leg- 
islation and  confuse  the  forum. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  was  attempting  to  secure  ad- 
ditional time  to  finish  his  statement. 
Throughout  the  debate,  when  a  Mem- 
ber who  offers  sm  amendment  has  done 
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that,  we  have  gone  alone  with  a  \inanl- 
mous  consent  request  to  extend  his  time. 
Therefore.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  so  that  he  might  finish 
his  statement. 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate tibe  courtesy  of  my  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  That  is 
the  fastest  gavel  I  have  seen  in  a  long 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  attempting  to 
put  into  the  Rzcoro  this  statement: 

These  figures,  $68  million  in  1970  and 
$91  million  in  1972  are  statistical  projec- 
tions, of  course,  yet  they  are  startling  In 
a  sense  that  they  siiggest  that  the  eligi- 
bility criteria  for  Impact  aid  are  not 
what  they  were  Intended  to  be.  I  would 
lllce  to  add  that  drastic  decreases  In  fed- 
erally connected  employment  are  also  in 
evidence  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  National  Aeronautics*  and 
Space  Administration.  These  two  non- 
defense  agencies  registered  a  drop  In 
direct  and  contract  employment  of 
15.7  and  35  percent  respectively  during 
the  1968  to  1972  period. 

The  apparently  inflated  figures  for  im- 
pact aid  stem  largely  from  the  absence 
of  the  mandatory  second  membership 
survey,  which  tf  still  In  force  in  1972, 
would  have  eliminated  at  least  half  of 
the  excessive  claims. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment,  which 
would  require  the  qualifying  parent  to 
be  the  principal  wage  earner;  will  elim- 
inate the  need  for  relnstituting  the  sec- 
ond survey  as  mandatory  and  at  the  same 
time  assure  that  only  bona  fide  parents 
earning  more  than  half  of  the  combined 
family  income  from  employment  on  Fed- 
eral proparty  wUl  effect  impact  aid  funds 
flow  into  respective  school  districts. 

My  amendment.  If  part  of  Public  Law 
874-1972,  would  have  saved  the  taxpayer 
at  least  |50  million  or  as  much  $90  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1972  alone. 

I  urge  that  all  Members  Interested  In 
restructuring  the  Impact  aid  program 
will  Join  me  in  voting  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

It  says  that  the  principal  wage  earner, 
in  order  to  qimllfy  the  local  educational 
agency  for  impact  aid,  must  earn  more 
than  SO  percent  of  joint  Income  through 
the  Federal  Government.  Why  should  we 
allow  the  local  educational  agency  to  get 
a  free  ride  on  accoimt  of  a  pupil  whose 
parent  might  only  earn  as  much  as  5  or 
10  percent  of  his  Income  on  Federal  prop- 
erty? Why  does  the  taxpayer  still  have 
to  support  his  children?  If  we  want  to 
save  these  funds  which  are  so  badly 
needed,  we  have  a  chance  here  In  taking 
out  of  some  of  those  fimds  moneys  which 
are  going  to  local  educational  agencies  on 
account  of  parents  who  are  only  putting 
a  percentage  of  their  time,  less  than  50 
percent,  on  a  Federal  project.  The  rest 
of  the  money  they  have  been  earning  is 
in  public  Industry.  There  is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  our  tax  dollars  to  be  used  to 
subsidize  their  children  when  they  are 
quite  capable  of  paying  and  are  paying 
now  their  own  taxes  to  take  care  of  their 
kids'  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  all  my  amend- 
ment does.  It  is  to  try  to  bring  some  sense 
to  Impact  aid  and  put  some  limitation  on 


this  tremendous  spending  which  has  been 
going  on  for  years. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  hasn't 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  requested 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  audit 
the  impact  program  with  a  view  to  its 
making  some  suggestions  where  he  feels 
there  has  been  some  waste  committted? 
Does  he  not  feel  that  it  would  be  better 
to  wait  until  we  get  that  before  he  comes 
before  the  Chamber  with  an  amendment 
of  such  a  broad  nature  as  this? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Httber)  . 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
agree  with  that.  I  think  we  should  have 
been  on  oiu:  toes  years  ago  and  should 
not  have  waited  for  a  freshman  Member 
of  Congress  to  start  an  audit  of  Impact 
funds.  It  should  have  been  done  years 
ago,  but  it  is  better  to  close  the  door  now 
than  to  leave  it  open  any  longer. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  never 
offered  this  amendment  in  committee, 
did  he? 

Mr.  HUBER.  Yes,  I  did,  and  it  was  de- 
feated for  some  strange  reason. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
it  is  defeated  here  today. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say 
that  the  gentleman  did  offer  his  amend- 
ment in  committee.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  people  are  involved. 

It  hardly  seems  to  make  sense  to  me, 
however,  for  a  child  to  be  an  impact  if 
the  parent  gets  less  than  50  percent  of 
their  Income  from  Federal  employment. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chaiman,  the  gentleman  who 
spoke  in  the  well  used  interchangeably 
the  terms,  "income  from  the  Federal 
Government"  and  "inoome  earned  on 
Federal  property,"  but  his  amendment 
does  not. 

The  operative  language  in  the  amend- 
ment that  is  very  mischievous  is  this: 
After  describing  who  would  be  a  parent 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  their 
Federal  connection,  it  says,  "whose  in- 
come from  Federal  employment  on  Fed- 
eral property  is  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  total  combined  income  of  such  In- 
dividual and  the  spouse  of  such  individ- 
ual." 

Now,  let  us  think  of  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  It  amazes  me,  from  what  I 
know  of  the  background  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  and  his  hatred  for 
Government  red  tape  and  the  intrusion 
of  the  Federal  Government  into  the  pri- 
vate affairs  of  American  citizens,  that  he 
would  propose  that  in  every  school  dis- 
trict where  they  were  going  to  make  a 
claim  for  impact  aid,  they  would  require 
every  parent  and  the  spouse  of  every 
parent  to  make  a  complete  disclosure  of 
their  sources  of  income.  This  would  ap- 
ply not  only  to  the  serviceman,  but  to 
the  serviceman's  spouse,  who  would  be 
required  to  disclose  all  Income  from  aU 
sources  to  some  bureaucrat,  who  would 
then  try  to  determine,  after  he  had  win- 
nowed out  what  was  paid  for  and  by 
whom,  whether  the  support  of  the  child 
in  question  was  more  than  half  from  the 
serviceman. 


Does  that  mean  that  if  the  serviceman 
is  drawing  a  sergeant's  pay  and  they  have 
three  children,  we  do  not  count  the  chil- 
dren if  his  wife  is  working  during  a  part 
of  that  year  as  a  school  teacher  back 
where  they  came  from  or  is  an  employee 
in  the  PX  and  making  $2  more  a  yeai 
than  he  makes? 

That  is  not  unusual,  alter  all,  particu- 
larly for  an  enlisted  man. 

Does  that  mean  that  if  a  man  is  as- 
signed away  from  Federal  property  to 
work  in  a  recruiting  office  temporarily 
or  with  a  military  unit  that  is  not  ac- 
tually located  on  Federal  property,  he 
did  not  earn  the  money  in  a  proper 
way? 

The  gentleman  does  not  say  In  his 
amendment  that  more  than  one-half 
must  be  from  a  Federal  salary;  he  says 
it  must  be  from  work  peitformed  on  Fed- 
eral property. 

The  Federal  Government  and  the  kind 
of  people  who  are  covered  in  many  of 
our  districts  would  be  incapable  of  de- 
termining what  portion  of  anybody's 
work  today  was  in  fact  on  Federal  prop- 
erty and  what  portion  was  not. 

If  everybody  were  compressed  into  a 
barracks  and  they  stayed  there  all  the 
time,  during  all  of  their  military  service, 
it  would  be  very  simple,  and  perhaps  that 
is  what  the  gentleman  visualizes. 

In  fact,  the  involvement  of  the  kind 
of  parents  that  qualiflos  children  and 
school  districts  which  these  children  at- 
tend indicates  they  are  not  capable  of 
that  kind  of  determination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Just  wish  to 
ask  the  gentleman  one  final  question. 

Does  the  gentleman  wish  to  force 
every  parent  whose  child  is  in  a  school 
receiving  impact  aid  to  disclose  the  full 
source  of  Income  between  the  parent  and 
the  child  and  then  have  a  family  discus- 
sion in  every  one  of  those  households 
about  whether  It  is  Mommy  who  supports 
the  family  or  Daddy  who  supports  the 
family? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  settle  that  one,  U  he  would. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  IXt.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding  this  time  to  me  so  that 
I  might  answer  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

As  I  understand  the  situation  now,  in 
order  to  qualify  for  Impact  aid,  all  one 
has  to  do  is  sign  a  piece  of  paper — Just 
a  piece  of  paper. 

Does  anybody  ask.  In  order  to  qualify 
for  Impact  aid,  that  you  bring  your  finan- 
cial records  and  all  your  statements  and 
all  your  facts  and  figuras  In?  Oh,  no. 

Today,  In  order  to  qualify  for  Impact 
aid,  a  parent's  child  can  bring  home  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  the  parent  signs  It. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  1  might  answer 
him? 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  extend  that  courtesy  to  my  com- 
rade, if  I  could.  However,  the  time  be- 
longs to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 

(Mr.  LANDGREBE) . 
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Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  would  withdraw  the 
word,  "comrade."  That  word  kind  of 
makes  me  nervous. 

Mr.  HUBER.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  true 
that  the  parent  now  fills  out  a  piece  of 
paper,  but  all  it  says  on  the  piece  of  paper 
is  that  the  parent  is  a  Government  em- 
ployee within  one  of  the  classes  covered. 
It  does  not  require  that  he  disclose  what 
he  is  paid  or  what  the  pay  of  his  spouse 
might  be,  nor  does  it  in  any  way  engage 
in  a  discussion  of  what  the  spouse  of  that 
Federal  employee  does  for  a  living  if  any- 
thing, and  certainly  not  what  that 
spouse's  income  Is.  Nor  does  it  re- 
quire a  determination  as  to  whether  the 
spouse's  income  exceeds  that  of  the 
Federal  employee.  Those  are  all  new 
characteristics  you  put  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me  to  ask  a  question  of  my  colleague 
from  Michigan? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CRANE.  As  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment,  if  a  Congressman 
has  his  family  living  in  the  Virginia  or 
Maryland  suburbs  and  is  through  outside 
income  earning  more  than  his  congres- 
sional salary,  no  longer  going  to  be 
counted  in  the  impact  aid  formula.  Is 
til  3.t  corrcp  t  ? 

Mr.  HUBER.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HUBER.  Yes.  I  think  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct possibility  there. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  further  com- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Michigan.  If  you  can  sign 
a  paper  saying  that  you  will  get  $600 
million  of  Federal  m^oney,  then  you  can 
probably  sign  a  paper  as  to  whether  or 
not  you  and  your  wife  get  more  than  50 
percent  of  your  money  from  other  sources 
than  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  shall  not  take  5  minutes,  but  I  want 
to  point  out  very  quickly  the  real  mis- 
chief in  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  actually 
changes  the  whole  concept  of  the  impact 
aid  premise. 

There  are  some  inequities  in  this  pro- 
gram that  I  can  see,  but  I  do  not  think 
this  amendment  will  correct  any  of  these 
inequities.  Indeed,  it  changes  it  from  the 
concept  that  we  are  now  calculating  im- 
pact aid  on,  to  the  basis  of  a  parent's 
Income;  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
how  much  it  Is.  The  child  is  either  im- 
pacting a  school  district  or  he  or  she  is 
not  impacting  a  school  district.  That 
should  be  the  basis  of  the  compensation 
by  the  Federal  Government  on  impact 
aid  and  not  how  much  the  parent  earns. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Huber)  to  the 
committee  substitute. 


The  amendment  to  the  committee  sub- 
stitute was  rejected. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  MJ:.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nxmiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
a  question  regarding  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act.  which  title  IX  of  H.R. 
69  seeks  to  amend. 

Last  year  the  East  Flatbush  Educa^ 
tion  CouncU  in  my  district  applied  for  a 
grant  imder  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act.  Their  proposal  was  one  to  explore 
the  feasibility  of  a  voluntary  plan  to  pre- 
vent the  public  schools  in  the  neighbor- 
hood from  "tipping,"  that  is,  becoming 
virtually  all  black.  The  Office  of  Edu- 
cation ruled  that  this  plan  was  not  eUgi- 
ble  to  receive  ESAA  assistance  because 
the  agency  guidelines  forbid  the  funding 
of  part-time  integration  plans. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  particular 
policy  of  the  Office  of  Education  is  a  per- 
version of  the  intent  behind  ESAA. 
Rather  than  encouraging  integration, 
the  policy  would  impede  a  community 
supported  voliuitary  effort — on  the  part 
of  white  and  black  residents— to  prevent 
the  segregation  of  educational  faciUties. 

I  noticed  that  in  its  report  on  H.R.  69 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
expressed  dismay  about  the  failiu-e  of 
the  Office  of  Education  to  give  sufficient 
consideration  to  preventive  programs 
under  ESAA. 

My  question  is,  imder  ESAA  as  it  Is 
presently  written  or  as  amended  by  H.R. 
69,  would  a  program  such  as  the  one  I 
have  just  described  be  ineligible  to  re- 
ceive grants  merely  because  it  is  a  part  • 
time  program,  and  would  an  amendment 
be  required  to  make  such  a  program 
eligible? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  answer  is  no 
amendment  would  be  required.  The  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  is  assured  that 
the  tjrpe  of  program  she  has  described  is 
an  eligible  activity  under  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act,  although  it  may  be  lower 
on  the  list  of  programs  to  be  f  imded  in  a 
particular  State  than  other  more  com- 
prehensive programs. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  thank  the  chah:- 
man. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CRANE  TO  THE 
COMMrrTEE  SUBSTmTTE 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Crane  to  the 
comxalttee  substitute:  Page  131,  Immediately 
after  line  15,  Insert  the  foUowlng  new  section : 

AMENDMENT    OF    TITLE    X   OF   THE   ELEMENTAST 
AND  SECONDARY  E017CATION  ACT  OF  1965 

Sec.  906.  Title  X  of  the  Act,  as  redesignated 
by  section  201(a)  of  this  Act,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

rREEOOM  OF  CHOICE 

"Sec.  1010.  No  local  education  agency  shaU 
be  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this 
Act,  or  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  If  the  em- 


ployment or  continued  employment  of  any 
teacher  or  admmistrator  \n  Its  schools  Is  con- 
ditioned upon  membership  in,  or  payment  of 
fees  to,  any  organization,  including  any  labor 
organization  or  professional  association." 

Mr.  CRA1«].  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hard- 
line union  tactics  of  collective  bargam- 
Ing  and  strikes  are  threatening  to  become 
common  practice  in  an  area  that  should 
remain  free  of  the  accompanying  tur- 
moil— the  teaching  profession. 

Union  bosses  are  increasingly  aiming 
their  power  grab  at  the  Nation's  schools 
and  schoolteachers,  a  fact  that  promises 
negative  effects  for  schoolchildren  and 
education  in  general.  With  the  predict- 
able merger  of  the  National  Education 
Association — NEA — and  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers — AFT — blooming 
on  the  horizon,  the  unions'  takeover  of 
the  public  school  system  through  com- 
pulsory' imionism  may  not  be  far  off. 

Several  years  ago  former  NEA  presi- 
dent, George  Fischer,  said: 

within  10  years  I  think  this  organization 
wUl  control  the  qualifications  for  entrance 
mto  the  teaching  profession  and  for  the  priv- 
Uege  of  remaining  in  the  profession. 

When  Sam  Lambert  was  inaugurated 
executive  secretary  of  the  NEA  in  1967 
he  stated: 

NEA  will  become  a  political  power  second 
to  no  other  special  Interest  group.  The  farm 
bloc  may  have  to  take  a  back  seat  to  the 
education  bloc  within  the  very  near  future. 

Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  wit- 
nessed an  Increasing  militancy  In  the 
NEA,  which  has  transformed  the  white 
collar  association  to  what  is  now,  for  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  union.  Last  year 
the  1.4  million  member  NEA  staged  112 
strikes  to  the  23  strikes  of  the  360,000 
member  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers. 

Proof  that  the  NEA  has  almost  reached 
the  goals  stated  by  Lambert  and  Fischer 
are  the  words  spoken  by  outgoing  NEA 
president.  Catherine  Barrett  just  last 
year.  Mrs.  Barrett  stated: 

I  believe  we  have  arrived  as  professionals. 
We  are  the  biggest  potential  striking  force 
In  this  country  and  we  are  determined  to 
control  the  direction  of  education. 

"Controlling  the  profession"  may  mean 
pay  raises  and  better  working  conditions 
for  teachers,  but  unfortunately,  it  will 
probably  not  mean  educational  improve- 
ment. P^irther  unionization  of  the  pro- 
fession will  surely  bring  further  erosion 
of  community  or  parental  control  of  the 
sch(x>ls.  Unionization  tends  to  pit  teach- 
ers against  school  boards  and  teachers 
against  the  community  as  was  evidenced 
by  the  New  York  City  teacher's  union 
which  in  1967  and  1968  opposed  commu- 
nity control  experiments  in  Brooklyn  and 
Harlem.  Under  the  leadership  of  union 
chief  Albert  Shanker,  teachers  put  1 
million  children  out  of  school  for  35  days 
by  striking. 

Shanker's  union  has  responded  to  at- 
tempts at  increased  parental  Involve- 
ment in  the  schools  by  publicly  threaten- 
ing to  pull  teachers  out  of  classrooms 
that  parents  come  to  visit.  Shanker's 
union  states: 

The  notion  that  parents  can  determine  the 
professional  quality  of  a  teacher's  perform- 
ance Is  blatantly  false. 
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Robert  J.  Braun.  education  editor  for 
the  Newark  Ledger,  has  written  a  book 
about  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  entitled  "Teachers  and  Power." 
Braun  casts  doubt  on  the  assumption 
that  teachers'  unions  are  Interested  In 
anything  other  than  more  collective  bar- 
gaining rights,  job  security,  and  further 
autonomy  for  administrative  and  paren- 
tal controL 

He  points  out  that  improving  educa- 
tion Is  not  among  the  goals  of  the  union. 
"The  Uds  will  be  the  pawns  in  the  game. 
as  they  always  have  been."  states  Braun. 
Under  unionization,  writes  Braun,  the 
citizen  would  liave  even  less,  perhaps 
nothing,  to  say  about  the  direction  of  the 
school  to  which  you  send  your  children 
and  your  tax  dollar." 

Union  leaders  predict  total  organiza- 
'  tion  of  the  Nation's  some  3  million  teach- 
ers within  the  next  few  years.  On  the 
local  level  control  over  teachers  has  been 
gained  by  unions  first  demanding  exclu- 
sive bargaining  rights.  The  next  step  Is 
to  require  that  each  teacher  must  pay 
the  union  a  fee  as  a  condition  of  work 
In  what  is  known  as  the  "agency  shop." 

The  argument  for  an  agency  shop  Is 
that  it  is  unfair  for  nonpaylng  teachers 
to  benefit  from  the  gains  won  through 
ccllective  bargaining  by  union  leaders. 
Dues,  however,  are  not  only  used  for  bar- 
gaining activities  but  also  as  contribu- 
tions by  political  campaigns.  Teachers 
have  frequently  refused  to  pay  dues  on 
the  grounds  that  they  disagree  with  the 
political  use  to  which  funds  have  been 
put.  The  response  of  the  unions  to  this 
refusal  Indicates  the  devastating  blow 
that  teacher  uncnism  is  dealing  with  the 
profession. 

In  the  State  of  Sfichigan  where  the 
agency  shop  Is  most  widespread,  there 
are  three  teacher/union  cases  worth 
mentioning. 

Mrs.  Carol  Applegate.  an  English 
teacher  for  almost  20  years  in  Michigan 
public  schools  was  fired  at  the  request 
of  the  Grand  Blanc  Education  Associa- 
tlpn  for  refusing  to  pay  compulsory  dues. 

In  Detroit  over  600  teachers  are  fight- 
ing a  threatened  dismissal  for  refusing 
to  pay  dues  to  the  Detroit  Federation  of 
Teachers,  an  affiliate  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers. 

Margaret  lifaki  of  Hancock.  Mich., 
withheld  her  unlsn  dues,  after  pasrlng 
them  for  many  years,  on  the  grounds 
that  she  disagreed  with  the  political  ac- 
tivities of  the  union  and  no  longer  want- 
ed to  be  represented  by  It.  Although  3 
months  from  retirement.  Mrs.  Maki  was 
fired  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Michigan 
Education  Association. 

She  states : 

Tm  35  years  I  volunturtly  paid  dues  to  the 
MEA  and  was  proud  to  belong.  But  I  wmtcbed 
It  evolve  from  a  profeMloiud  organization  to 
a  full  fledged  labor  union  rm  b^;  men  more 
Interested  In  playing  politics  and  getting 
people  fired  for  refusing  to  pay  tbem  mooey. 
8o  I  dropped  out. 

In  Wisconsin,  which  like  Hawaii  has 
compulsory  unionization,  a  teacher.  AI 
Holmquist.  is  being  sued  by  the  local 
union  for  taking  a  position  against  com- 
pxilsory  unionization  before  the  school 
board. 

In  1962  the  Florida  Supreme  Court  de- 


cision argued  against  the  agency  shop 
clause  because  it  '  is  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution  in  that  it  requires  the  non- 
union employee  to  purchase  from  the 
labor  union  a  right  which  the  Constitu- 
tion has  given  him." 

As  a  result  of  the  Pennsylvania  Public 
Employee  Act,  which  recognizes  teacher 
representation  by  a  UDlon,  close  to  100 
strikes,  more  than  in  any  other  State, 
occurred  there  last  year.  James  Scott  n, 
the  president  of  Pennsylvanians  for 
Right  to  Work,  responded  to  the  union's 
demand  of  agency  fees  from  teachers 
saying: 

Ouce  our  teachers  are  forced  to  pay  tribute 
as  a  condition  of  teacblag.  it  la  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time  before  a  uolon  can  force  upon 
tbe  tax-paying  public  ezorblcant  wage  de- 
nuuute.  Teacbers  will  be  forced  to  strike  upon 
tbrea(  of  losing  tbelr  Jobe.  and  In  due  course, 
end  up  as  mere  pawus  in  a  struggle  for  In- 
creased union  power  and  money. 

In  recent  years  the  political  clout  of 
teachers'  unions  has  begim  to  be  text  as 
they  begin  to  take  stands  on  women's  lib- 
eration, the  Vietnam  war.  Supreme 
Court  appointments  and  local  political 
campaigns  to  the  point  of  establishing 
telephone  banks  to  defeat  antiunion 
candidates.  The  NEA's  political  involve- 
ment has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
creation  of  a  political  action  unit,  the 
Coalition  of  American  Public  Employees. 
This  Increased  political  interest  on  the 
part  of  union  leaders  is  an  important 
aspect  of  the  attempt  to  control  totally 
the  public  school  system. 

Emment  scholar  James  Koemer  in  his 
book  "'Who  Controls  American  Educa- 
tion?" notes  that  administrators  often 
pressurize  teachers  into  joining  the 
umon.  In  some  States  the  dues  checkoff 
method  takes  care  of  union  dues.  He  says 
of  the  unions: 

These  homogeneous  organizations  and  like- 
minded  people  represent  only  one  segment 
of  the  American  educational  community  not 
to  mention  tbe  general  public.  I  beUeve  that 
they  have  managed  to  accumulate  over  the 
years  a  dangerous  degree  of  control  over 
education  and  to  disfranchise  not  only  class- 
room teachers  but  academic  scholars  and  the 
boay  politic. 

We  in  the  Congress  should  be  more 
concerned  lest  the  public  schools  become 
dominated  by  an  outside  force  that  is 
responsive  not  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity or  the  improvement  of  quality 
education  but  to  the  union  leadership. 
Teachers,  like  other  puolic  employees, 
should  be  allowed  to  unionize  but  not  be 
required  to.  In  the  interest  of  the  educa- 
tion system  and  the  individual  rights  of 
teachers  we  must  protect  this  profession 
from  compulsory  unionism.  We  must  see 
to  it  that  no  teacher,  or  any  school  em- 
ployee for  that  matter,  be  required  to 
pay  a  fee  to  a  union  as  a  condition  for 
employment. 

How  can  we  ask  teachers  to  explain 
to  young  people  our  traditional  ideals 
of  freedom  and  individualism,  that  a 
man  should  follow  his  conscience,  not 
the  opinions  of  others,  in  making  moral 
choices,  if  we  permit  a  situation  to  be 
legally  sanctioned  in  which  they  them- 
selves lose  freedom  of  <*ioice? 

Our  moral  standard  of  legitimate  rights 
in  a  free  society  has  always  held  that 


freedom  of  the  individual  should  be 
limited  only  insofar  as  It  interferes  with 
the  freedom  of  other  individuals.  How 
can  teachers  represent  that  moral  stand- 
ard if  they  themselves  become  pawns  in 
a  power  game  in  which  the  needs  of  or- 
ganized labor  become  lax  more  impor- 
tant than  the  needs  of  the  children  in 
their  classrooms? 

No  American  should  be  forced  to  join 
a  private  organization  as  a  condition  of 
employment.  This  regrettable  situation 
however.  k>ecomes  even  more  serious 
when  it  begins  to  affect  those  upon  whom 
we  depend  to  teach  our  children  and 
set  a  proper  example  for  them.  Can 
teachers  be  advocates  of  a  free  and  de- 
cent society  if  they  thetnselves  have  lost 
their  freedom?  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
imderstand  how  they  can. 

Just  as  labor  imions,  in  other  fields, 
would  rather  see  a  biuiness  close  £md 
all  of  its  jobs  eliminated  rather  than 
forego  its  own  demands,  so  if  we  permit 
forced  unionization  of  teachers  we  may 
see  schools  become  pawns  in  this  kind 
of  game.  We  have  already  witnessed 
teacher  strikes  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  other  cities.  The  needs  of  the 
children  were  clearly  secondary.  Teach- 
ers became  more  concerned  with  them- 
selves than  development  of  their  prod- 
uct, in  this  case,  the  minds  of  yoimg 
children. 

Our  educational  system  has  many 
problems  that  it  seems  unable  to  solve. 
Children  are  scoring  very  poorly  on  tests 
in  such  basic  skills  as  reading  and  math- 
ematics. Discipline  hs^  become  a  na- 
tional problem,  and  compulsory  busing 
programs  have  seen  the  entrance  of  poli- 
tics Into  the  field  of  education.  The  last 
thing  we  need  in  American  education  is 
the  heavy  hand  of  farced  unionism. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  Michigan 
Education  Association  recommendations 
as  well  as  an  article  by  William  Week 
on  the  subject  which  appeared  in  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  on  July  15,  1973: 
Final  Recommzkdations  of  the  Michigan 

Education  Association  Cabinet  Task  FtscE 

on  a  STATEWmE  BAKGAIinNC  STKATBCT 

Note. — ^The  existence  of  this  docuxaent  was 
first  reveitled  In  the  July  16.  1973  edition  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press.  WlUlam  Meek,  chief 
of  the  Free  Press"  Lansing  b\u%au,  reported 
that  he  bad  confirmed  tiie  dociiment's  au- 
thenticity with  staff  members  of  the  Michi- 
gan Education  Assoclatloti.  lASB  notes  that 
this  dociunent  closely  parallels  tbe  so-called 
"Michigan  papers"  of  I9tl,  which  were  first 
revealed  by  the  news  media  In  that  state  and 
reported  In  the  lUinoia  School  Board  Journal. 
Among  the  admonitions  contained  In  that 
earlier  strategy  plan,  was  the  caution  to  not 
depend  on  personnel  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  for  help,  because  "they  will 
be  busy  In  Illinois  this  year."  September,  1971 
saw  about  40  Illinois  school  districts  either 
struck  or  seriously  threatened  up  to  the 
opening  day  of  school. 

This  document  has  been  read  into  tbe  rec- 
ord of  the  Michigan  House  of  Representatives 
(House  Journal  No.  88,  pp.  2064 — 3068).  The 
Free  Press  article  was  road  into  the  record 
of  tbe  Michigan  Senate  i^enate  Journal  No. 
92,  pp.  1398-1400). 

I.   INTXODUCTION   ANQ   BACKOSOITNO 

Because  of  a  general  lifEA — wide  feeling 
for  a  new  collective  bargaining  Impetus,  and 
because  of  tbe  Warren  ^ucatlon  Associa- 
tions specific  requests  for  monetary  assist- 
ance In  dealing  with  their  bargaining  prob- 
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lems,  the  MEA  cabinet  appointed  a  small, 
ad-hoc  task  force  to  study  the  situation  and 
make  appropriate  recommendations  for  a 
possible  new  and  different  MEA  bargaining 
strategy. 

The  Committee,  Initially  comprised  of  Ben 
Munger,  Chairman,  Chuck  Alexander,  and 
Don  Cameron  met  for  several  days.  A  pre- 
liminary report  was  made  to  the  cabinet  and 
fifteen  (15)  Unlserv  representatives  on  May 
24,  1973.  Tbe  original  committee  then  began 
various  revisions  and  additions  culminating 
In  this  final  recommendation  to  tbe  cabinet 
on  June  6,  1973. 

n.  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Local  boards  of  education  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly sophisticated  and  recalcitrant  In 
their  bargaining  with  local  associations.  They 
have  begun  to  organize,  hire  bargaining  spe- 
cialists and  coordinate  tbelr  efforts  under  the 
banner  of  tbe  Michigan  School  Boards  As- 
sociation. They  no  longer  fear  the  strike  as 
a  bargaining  weapon,  and  more  importantly, 
they  no  longer  fear  public  reaction  to  It. 

Boards  are  In  the  process  of  attempting 
to  force  the  bargaining  pendulum  In  man- 
agement's direction  after  what  they  consider 
years  of  teacher  bargaining  advantages.  They 
are  holding  fast  on  management  rights  and 
are  serious  about  "winning  back"  previous 
bargaining  concessions. 

The  "Council  cf  28"  in  Oakland  County 
and"Task  Force  36"  In  Wayne  County  pre- 
sent compelling  evidence  that  boards  are  go- 
ing on  the  offensive.  The  expansion  of  the 
MASB  staff  is  another  signal.  Evidence  also 
suggests  coordinated  board  bargaining 
strategies  out-state. 

It  Is  inevitable  that  there  will  be  another 
Trenton  or  Reese.  TJnless  new  MEA  and/or 
local  bargaining  strategies  are  developed,  the 
frustrations  now  being  felt  by  Warren, 
Trenton  and  other  downriver  locals  as  well 
as  tiny  out-state  units,  will  Increase  and  ex- 
pand. 

For  several  years  now,  the  MEA  and  its 
locals  have  been  dealing  with  new  board 
strategies  with  standard  techniques.  Because 
new  strategies  have  not  developed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  frustrated  local  bargainers,  we 
are  now  In  a  somewhat  defensive  bargaining 
posture. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  lack  of  associa- 
tion creativity  and  aggressiveness  Is  the  un- 
willingness of  locals  to  band  together  and 
strike.  If  necessary,  in  order  to  provide  a 
more  stable  and  potent  bargaining  base. 
The  plain  fact  Is  that  up  to  this  point  most 
teachers  have  not  demonstrated  a  willingness 
to  Inconvenience  themselves  for  their  col- 
leagues in  other  locals.  There  Is  still  too  much 
"me  first". 

Bargaining  problems  are  compounded  by 
economic  pressures  revolving  around  Infla- 
tion, the  wage-price  freeze,  the  failure  of 
C  and  D,  local  voter  rejections  of  property 
taxes  for  schools,  dwindling;  local  revenues 
and  the  public  image  of  teachers  as  "well 
paid  for  working  such  a  short  year." 

Because  of  past  association  successes  at  the 
bargaining  table,  many  teachers  feel  entirely 
too  comfortable  flnanclallv.  Because  this  "fat 
cat"  syndrome  exists,  militancy  has  waned. 

The  public  no  lon?er  views  local  strikes 
as  novel.  They  also  see  teachers*  salaries  as 
being  more  than  adequate,  and  tax  increases 
are  viewed  as  the  Inevitable  result  of  teach- 
er unions  trviner  to  make  good  teaching 
salaries  even  better. 

Local  bargaining  frustrations  have  placed 
new  and  increased  demands  for  solutions  on 
the  lilEA  without  any  corresoondlng  wlU- 
ln?ness  to  abandon  some  degree  of  local 
bargaining  autonomy,  as  In  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

In  spite  of.  all  or  because  of.  all  this  and 
more,  many  locals  on  the  cuttlntt  edn  arc 
Qot  going  to  stand  still  for  bargaining  statiis 
quo.  They  continue  to  expect  salary  Increases, 
class  size  reductions,  etc.  This  will  Isecome 


an  expanding  problem  for  the  MEA  as  more 
and  more  locals  become  more  and  more 
frustrated.  And  as  this  occurs,  there  will 
be  more  questioning  of  MEA  dues  paid  as 
they  relate  to  MEA  solutions  rendered. 

m.    ANALYSIS    OF    ALTERNATIVE    BABGAININO 
STRATEGIES 

In  analyzing  as  many  alternate  Impasse 
resolutions  as  possible,  we  note  that  they  all 
fit  Into  one  of  three  categories: 

a.  Settlement  Between  the  Two  Parties 

Mutually  acceptable  compromise  resulting 
In  a  settlement:  One  side  or  the  other  "gives 
In"  also  resulting  in  a  settlement;  and 

Continuous  bargaining  with  no  settle- 
ment. 

b.  The  atrtfce  or  its  variatUma 

Local,  regional,  state  or  national  strikes; 

"Work  to  the  nile"; 

Guerrilla  warfare: 

Blue  fiu.  "Professional  Day."  etc.; 

Violence,  sabotage,  etc..  and 

Mass  resignations.  Individual  resignations, 
etc. 

c.  Third  -party  interventUm 

Mediation  and  factfinding: 

Mutual  agreement  for  binding  arbitration 
on  unresolved  Issues; 

Legislation  mandating  blndng  arbitration; 
and 

Pressure  by  outside  agencies  to  settle 
(Governor,  MEA.  MASB,  a  local  legislator. 
Bide  bar,  etc.) 

We  also  believe  that  any  impasse  resolu- 
tion for  public  employees  will  fall  into  one 
of  these  categories,  no  matter  how  great  the 
temptation  for  unions  to  continually  seek 
some  mystical  solution. 

It  should  be  noted  that  although  we  view 
regionalized  or  statewide  bargaining  as  a 
different  approach  to  negotiations,  these 
same  basic  Impasse  alternatives  are  present. 

TV.  SOME  BASIC  PREMISES  FOR  A   NEW  8TRATE0T 

A.  Money,  or  lack  of  it.  Is  not  the  sole 
cause  of  local  bargaining  frustration.  Even 
now,  many  boards  are.  In  fact,  still  able  to 
squirrel  away  funds  for  contingencies. 

We  believe  that  the  most  critical  issue 
facing  us  today  Is  the  fact  that  Iccal  boards 
are  coordinating  their  bargaining  postures 
on  a  wide  range  of  Issues,  not  the  least  of 
which  are  salaries  and  fringes  This  newly 
developed  coheslveness  enables  boards  to 
more  effectively  "hard  bargain." 

B.  Teachers  are  on  the  defensive  and  need 
to  be  re-excited  about  gut  bargaining  Is- 
sues. They  are  feeling  the  effects  of  over- 
supply,  accountabllty,  a  tarnished  public 
Image,  the  Roth  decision  and  attacks  on 
tenure,  and  these  pressures  tend  to  create 
a  "don't-rock-the-boat"  attitude. 

C.  The  short-range  solution  to  bargaining 
frustration  and  treadmUUng  Is  a  biust  of 
dramatic,  visible,  mUitant  leadership.  A  new 
bargaining  thrixst  and  strategy  Is  essental. 
We  believe  that  thrust  must  come  from  the 
MEA  It  cannot  come  from  individual  locals. 

D.  The  long-range  solution  to  our  bargain- 
ing dilemma  Is  legislative,  not  ever  Increas- 
ing escalation,  l.e.,  a  change  in  the  bargain- 
ing law  and/or  statutory  methods  of  resolv- 
ing Impasse. 

E.  We  must  not  charge  headlong  into 
the  boards'  collective  strength.  The  MASB 
and  local  boards  expect  more  local  strikes. 
They  also  expect,  at  some  point,  regional 
strikes,  but  only  In  the  emotional  aftermath 
of  a  mass  firing  In  a  local. 

P.  Organized  boards  will  bargain  meanlng- 
fxUly  with  MEA  locals  only  when  settling 
with  the  local  teachers  Is  the  lesser  of  two 
or  more  evils  they  face. 

O.  The  solution  to  Warren's.  Trenton's  and 
Flint's  bargaining  problems  Ues  In  C  and  D 
above,  if  It  exists  at  all.  Giving  money  to 
any  local,  per  se,  without  incorporating  thelr 
bargalnlng  strategy  Into  a  total  state  strategy 
is  patching  at  best  and  cotmter-productlve 
at  worst. 


H.  We  believe  that  any  new  MEA  state 
bargaining  strategy  should  be  designed  to: 

1.  Give  the  MASB  and  lU  local  boards 
something  to  upset  their,  equilibrium  and 
cause  them  to  view  settlfng  Iccally  as  tbe 
lesser  of  two  evils.  Attack  their  Canks  as 
well  as  their  strength. 

2.  Give  teacners  a  renewed  Impetxis  for 
gut-Issue  bargaining. 

3.  Provide  time  for  the  MEA  and  ito  mere 
progressive  locals  to  educate  and  emotion- 
alize members  for  tactical  resrlonaZ  strikes. 

4.  Provide  for  the  effective  use  of  public 
relations  on  a  state-wide  basis  In  order  to 
set  the  stage  with  the  public,  the  power 
structure  and  our  membership  for  a  broader 
base  of  impasse  confrontation. 

V.    A    SUGGESTED    STATEWTOE    ETRATECT     (SHORT 
RANGE) 

A.  The  MEA  immediately  exposes,  with  all 
possible  Etatewlde  fanfare,  "the  alarming  and 
outrageous  conspiracy  by  local  boards  of 
education  designed  to  roll  back  hard  won 
teacher  contractual  rights."  We  also  state 
emphatically  that  the  MEA  will  not  permit 
Its  members  to  become  the  unwilling  targets 
for  the  MASB's  drive  to  gut  teacher  con- 
tracts. In  other  words,  the  MEA  steps  In 
front — firmly  and  boldly. 

Further,  we: 

1.  Denounce  boards  for  banding  together 
in  secret  and  unholy  coalitions  under  the 
banner  of  MASB.  (We  must  be  ready  to 
handle  the  obvious  fact  that  the  MEA  locals 
have  done  It  since  1965.) 

2.  Expose,  by  name  and  with  appropriate 
documents  fcr  handout,  the  "Council  of  28" 
In  Oakland  County  and  "Task  Force  38"  in 
Wayne  County,  as  well  as  any  other  organized 
group  of  school  boards. 

3.  Charge  that  because  of  the  reactionary 
guidelines  being  promulgated  by  these  board 
coalitions,  bargaining  In  Wayne.  Oakland, 
and  Macomb  Counties  Is  dragging  badly.  In 
fact,  because  of  these  shocking  attacks  by 
conniving  boards,  the  MEA  states  flatly  that 
local  boards  are  precipitating  an  educational 
crista  next  Fall.  We  make  them  the  culprits 
responsible  for  the  crisis. 

4.  Announce  several  dramatic  and  aggres- 
sive MEA  actions  designed  to  thwart  the 
heavy-handedneas  of  local  boards  across  tbe 
state,  and  at  the  same  time  challenge  these 
recalcitrant  boards  to  settle  local  contracts 
on  reasonable  terms  or  face  tbe  Inevitable 
c<»isequences.  Those  actions  are: 

a.  The  MEA  Instructs  all  Iccal  units  to  re- 
frain from  agreel  ->g  to  any  contract  that  does 
not  meet  e'sentlal  contract  standards.  I.e. 
binding  arbitration  of  grievances,  agency 
shop,  curriculum  councils  (or  whatever). 

b.  Tbe  MEA  is  mtroducing  Into  the  Michi- 
gan Legislature  a  bill  designed  to  amend  the 
public  bargaining  act  In  order  to  safeguard 
the  rights  of  teachers  and  protect  them  from 
a  bargaining  conglomerate  of  crazed  school 
boards.  This  bill  will  be  the  "Teachers  Bar- 
gaining BUI  of  RighU."  and  it  calls  for: 

Mandatory  binding  arbitration  of  griev- 
ances; 

Mandatory  binding  arbitration  of  all 
teacher  dismissals; 

The  right  to  strike;  and 

Ban  against  hiring  scabs  In  bargaining 
situations  (or  whatever) . 

This  legislative  comp>onent  is  contingent 
upon  resolution  of  agency  shop  legislation. 

c.  The  MEA  has  set  October  1,  1973,  as  the 
deadline  for  settlement  of  all  local  contracti 
contal::lng  the  mlnim&l  standards  mentioned 
above,  legislative  action  to  insure  our  basic 
bargaining  rights,  or  both. 

5.  The  MEA  announces  that  we  are  send- 
ing formal  letters  announcing  our  actions, 
concerns,  and  intentions  to  the  MASB.  Sute 
Bou^  of  Education,  MASA.  the  Governor, 
MERC,  etc. 

6.  The  MEA  disseminates  all  appropriate 
information  to  local  leaders  prior  to  thii 
state-wide  PR  campaign.  In  addition,  meet- 
ings are  held,  plans  reviewed  and  Issues 
emotionalized  for  possible  action  lated.  War- 
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ren  &xm1  Wayne  County  leaden  assist  in  plan- 
ning and  implementing  a  regionalized  con- 
frontation (i)  m  the  Fall. 

7.  Tbe  NEA  invitee  other  public  employee 
unions  to  participate,  but  their  agreement  is 
neither  critical  nor  controlling. 

8.  Tbe  time  between  now  and  the  crisis 
next  November  is  utilized  to  create  a  sute- 
wlde  atmosphere  of  grave  urgency.  It  Is  also 
used  to  educate  the  membership  and  monitor 
their  readtnass  for  tactical  regional  strikes 
IntheFaU. 

0.  If  the  "creative  research"  currently  be- 
ing conducted  should  indicate  potential  fox 
oomplimentary  legal  action,  that  action 
should  be  factored  into  the  statewide  strategy 
for  Its  PR  value. 

10.  Local  bargainers  go  to  the  table  in  each 
district  and  repeatedly  accuse  their  board  of 
being  part  of  the  MASB  conspiracy. 

VI.  BTATXWjSE  impasse  STSATECT    (TACnCAI, 

sniKzs) 

If,  after  the  appropriate  crisis  build-up, 
intervention  by  the  Governor,  etc.,  settle- 
ments are  not  seciiied  In  dramatic  numbers, 
the  MKA.  on  October  1.  1973,  l>eglns  the 
coordination  of  tactical  regional  strikes  de- 
signed to  disrupt  the  educational  process 
and  keep  the  boards  in  a  state  of  confusion 
whUe  affording  maximum  security  to  our 
members  on  strike. 

The  MEA  calls  for  all  unsettled  units  In 
Wayne,  Oakland  and  Macomb  Counties  to 
Strike  on  Octobo-  1.  We  may  want  to  con- 
sider other  unsettled  imlts  going  out  on  a 
regional  basis.  (October  1  Is  a  Monday).  The 
strike  (s)  continues  through  the  first  of  the 
following  week.  The  MEA  then  announces 
that  all  striking  teachers  will  return  to  work 
on  Friday — they  do.  Bargaining  continues, 
locally  and  throvigh  Intermediaries,  over  the 
week-end  (through  Monday.  October  8.)  The 
MEA  announces  on  Monday  that  there  wlU 
be  a  continuation  of  the  strike  on  Tuesday 
(0th)  If  outstanding  Issues  are  not  resolved. 
Tbe  strike  continues  on  Tuesday.  The  MEA 
annoiinces  teachers  will  go  back  next  week 
while  bargaining  continues.  They  do.  If  no 
settlement,  out  again,  etc.  etc.,  untn  all  units 
are  under  contract.        ^ 

This  plan  provides  for: 

a.  Regional  strikes  on  a  staccato  baala  con- 
trolled by  a  central  force  (MEA). 

b.  Some  Income  for  striking  teachers 
(they'll  get  paid  while  working  unless  boards 
lock  them  out — in  which  case  those  boards 
are  in  a  bad  PR  posture  with  tbe  public.) 

e.  A  method  for  avoiding  the  "wait  the 

striking out"  tactic,  i.e.  Philadelphia, 

Hawaii,  etc. 

d.  Public  announcements  of  teacher  inten- 
tions prior  to  each  strike  or  work  segment, 
thus  minimizing  danger  of  public  anger  be- 
cause kids  are  at  school  when  they  should 
be  home  or  vice-versa. 

e.  Built  in  periods  for  bargaining  while 
teachers  are  teaching  after  having  returned 
temporarily  from  the  strike.  This  should 
avoid  the  old  "we  wont  bargain  with  you 
while  you're  on  strike"  trick. 

This  plan  assumes: 

a.  Local  agreement  to  strike  regionally  (a 
big  assumption  but  one  we  believe  can  be 
obtained  with  help  from  local  leadership.) 
This  agreement  is  critical,  and  without  it 
tbe  tactical  regional  strike  plan  should  never 
be  undertaken. 

b.  Local  wUllngnesB  to  let  a  central  force 
(MEA)  call  the  "tactical  shots."  In-out,  etc. 

c.  Massive  help  from  non-strlklng  local 
leaders  and  staff  during  the  regional  strikes. 

d.  Help  from  progressive  and  militant  local 
leadership  In  getting  more  reticent  local 
"ready  to  go." 

We  repeat  that  this  tactical  plaa  depends 
on  cooperation,  coordination,  consensus  and 
trust  (3  out  of  S  iBnt  bad).  Without  re- 
gional conunltment  and  agreement — forget  it. 
To  forge  ahead  for  a  few  strong  locals  would 
be  catastrophic.  We  believe  it  is  up  to  the 


Unlserv  Staff  to  develop  appropriate  plans  for 
coordination  of  regional  activities. 

Vn.   GOAL    ACIBEVEMZNT 

This  plan,  In  our  opinion,  can  accomplish 
both  the  short  range  and  long  range  goalff 
Identified  earlier. 

A.  Short  range 

It  focuses  statewide  attention  on  the  bar- 
gaining problem  for  a  sustained  period  of 
time.  Sustained  public  relations  is  very  im- 
portant. 

It  provides  the  best  possible  atmosphere 
for  teacher  unity  on  gut  economic  Issues. 

It  creates  artificial,  but  practical,  deadlines 
for  bargaining  resolutions. 

It  seizes  the  initiative  from  local  boards, 
exposes  coordinated  board  activities  and  it 
places  the  MEA  In  front  with  the  public,  the 
state  power  structure,  tihe  MASB  and,  most 
Importantly,  our  own  locals  and  membership. 

It  sweeps  hard-pressed  locals  (Warren, 
Trenton,  Flint,  etc.)  Into  a  relevant,  mili- 
tant campaign  for  bargaining  success,  and 
regonalizes  both  their  conflict  and  their  solu- 
tion. It  enables  them  and  us  to  get  into  a 
larger  bargaining  pictitte,  thus  more  effec- 
tively dealing  with  mutual  frustrations. 

B.  Long  range 

It  creates  a  statewide  crisis  atmosphere 
conducive  to  legislative  action  sometime  In 
the  futiu-e. 

It  creates  statewide  awareness  of  public 
employee  bargaining  Inequities,  thus  enhanc- 
ing chances  for  later  public  acceptance  of 
legislative  solutions. 

It  dramatizes  bargaining  problems  for  our 
membership,  most  of  whom  do  not  under- 
stand the  dynamics  of  collective  bargaining, 
and  affords  an  opportunity  for  new  solutions 
to  be  discussed  based  upon  experience  rather 
than  vicarious  philosophy. 

It  allows  for  better  membership  under- 
standing and  acceptance  of  a  future  legisla- 
tive solution  (mandatory  Interest  arbitra- 
tion). 

Vm.     PUBLIC     RELATIONS     PROGRAM 

It  is  critical  that  the  MEA  speak  loudly 
and  forcefully  and  steadily  for  our  members 
beginning  right  away.  We  feel  It  inappropri- 
ate and  Ul-advised  to  delay  implementation 
of  the  first  phase  of  the  bargaining  strategy 
(PR  blast)  even  if  locals  cannot  ultimately 
"get  it  together"  for  regionalized  strikes  this 
fall.  We  must  set  the  public  stage  for  the 
confrontation,  but,  failbig  to  Implement  the 
last  phase  of  the  plan,  at  least  we  will  have 
sent  a  shiver  or  two  down  the  collective  spines 
of  a  board  or  two,  educated  the  public  and 
stepped  In  front  for  the  membership. 

We  have  developed  the  following  PR  pro- 
gram to  augment  the  statewide  bargaining 
strategy  through  the  media.  We  consider  It 
minimal,  and  It  provides  for  educational 
media  PR  only  through  September  1  (the  end 
of  the  current  budget  year) . 

We  have  set  aside  newspapers  as  not  an 
effective  medium  for  this  particular  project. 
We  feel  that  radio  and  TV  will  be  much 
more  advantageous  and  have,  therefore,  con- 
centrated on  the  electronic  media. 

We  have  selected  areas  of  the  state  that 
cover  the  most  territory  with  the  fewest 
media,  to  keeo  the  cotts  reivsonably  low. 

For  radio:  We  suggest  one  station  only  in 
each  of  the  following  eltles:  Detroit,  Grand 
Rapids,  Kalamazoo,  Beaton  Harbor,  Lansing, 
Escanaba,  Marquette,  Bay  City  or  Saginaw, 
Ironwood,  Flint  and  possibly  the  Houghton 
Lake  area. 

For  television:  Two  sHatlons  In  Detroit  (one 
XJHP  station  which  Is  carried  on  every  cable 
system  in  Michigan),  ©ne  each  in  Lansing, 
Grand  Rapids,  Cadlllao  and  Marquette. 

The  customary  negotiations  pattern  pre- 
vails, there  will  be  little  or  no  bargaining 
between  July  15  and  August  10,  and  there- 
fore it  would  not  be  productive  to  advertise 
during  that  period.  This  leaves  two  weeks  In 
June,  two  weeks  la  July,  and  two  weeks  in 


August,  prior  to  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
We  might  well  desire  an  escalated  program 
after  September  1,  but  that  Is  not  In  the 
proposed  budget. 

Frequency:  Radio — one  30-second  spot  per 
day,  five  days  each  weeK,  for  the  six  weelcs 
cited  above:  $6,000  for  time  pvurchases,  $400 
for  production.  Including  a  few  extra  tapes 
for  the  use  of  locals  who  wish  to  purchase 
their  own  time.  Television — three  30-second 
spots  per  week  for  six  weeks,  $45,000  for  air 
time  plus  $12,000  for  production,  plus  $1,500 
for  duplicate  tapes  (including  extras  for 
locals) . 

Total  cost  for  this  minimal  MEA  program: 
$64,900.  We  believe  locale  will  want  to  buy 
time  to  augment  this  expenditure  by  the 
MEA. 

In  addition,  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
utilize  free  coverage  (press  releases,  etc.)  dur- 
ing this  period.  Again,  locnls  can  be  augment- 
ing this  coverage. 

IX.  PROPOSED  TIMrTABLE  FOR  ZUPLEMENTATTON 

Wednesday,  June  6. — lYesent  final  draft  to 
the  cabinet.  Begin  Involvement  of  larger 
group  in  refining  or  changing  the  plan. 

Friday,  June  15. — Inform  the  staff  of  the 
details  of  the  plan.  Including  the  material  to 
be  distributed  at  the  subsequent  press  con- 
ference. This  may  require  a  unique  delivery 
system.  We  do  not  thln^  a  staff  meeting  Is 
mandatory,  but  it  may  be  desirable. 

Friday,  June  15. — Submission  to  the  MEA 
Executive  Committee. 

Wednesday,  June  20.— >Dress  rehearsal  for 
the  press  conference. 

Tuesday,  June  19. — <J)btaln  Information 
from  the  University  staS  and  the  Research 
section — all  the  information  needed  to  con- 
struct the  press  conference. 

Thursday,  June  21. — Big  press  conference 
with  Mary  Kay  Kosa  and  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary to  announce  our  concerns,  our  anger 
and  our  predictions  of  a  fall  bargaining  holo- 
caust of  some  kind  precipitated  by  the 
boards. 

June,  July  and  Augu$t. — Area  wide  staff 
meetings  to  keep  the  staff  together  on  the 
Implementation  of  the  plan  and  to  discuss 
problems  that  need  attei^tlon. 

Weekly. — Collection  of  information  regard- 
ing the  situation  In  the  local  negotiations 
and  any  new  reactions  by  the  boards.  This 
will  require  a  new  two  way  communications 
system. 

August  17. — ^Unsettled  Units  Conference. 
This  will  be  played  up  big  In  the  Media  as 
a  "war  council". 

October  1. — Implementation  of  the  tactical 
strike  plan.  i 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  July  15,  1973] 

Bio  SCROOL  TB-Up  rtJlKNED  FOR  AREA 

(By  William  Meek) 

Lansing. — A  secret  battle  plan  of  the  state- 
wide teachers'  union  calls  for  a  co-ordinated 
series  of  "tactical  strikeis"  next  fall  to  crip- 
ple school  systems  in  large  areas  of  Wayne, 
Oakland  and  Macomb  counties,  the  Free 
Press  has  learned. 

The  strikes  would  begin  Oct.  1  if  teachers 
have  not  won  favorable  contract  settlements 
"in  dramatic  numbers"  by  then,  according  to 
the  strategy  laid  out  In  a  nine-page  planning 
document. 

The  orchestrated  walkouts  would  be  staged 
by  locals  of  tbe  80 ,000 -member  Michigan  Ed- 
ucation Association  (MJA)  welded  Into  dis- 
ciplined regional  strike  forces  by  the  MEA 
professional  staff. 

The  strikes  would  follow  a  three-month 
publicity  campaign  estiaiated  to  cost  $64,900 
and  designed  "to  create  a  statewide  atmos- 
phere of  grave  urgency,"  according  to  the 
bargaining  blueorint. 

Pegged  as  chief  targets  of  the  campaign 
are  the  Michigan  Association  of  School 
boards  (MASB)  and  two  loosely  knit  groups 
of   school    boards   in    Oakland    and   Wayne 
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counties  that  have  Joined  forces  in  negotiat- 
ing teacher  contracts  for  next  year.  They  are 
the  Council  of  28  In  Oakland  and  Task  Foixe 
36  in  Wayne. 

MEA  spokesmen  confirmed  the  authentic- 
ity of  the  planning  paper  authored  by  three 
high  level  staff  members  reporting  to  the 
MEA  staff  cabinet  headed  by  Executive  Sec- 
retary Herman  W.  Coleman. 

George  C.  Brown,  assistant  executive  sec- 
retary, downplayed  the  Importance  of  the 
blueprint  and  told  a  reporter  the  MEA  cab- 
inet and  executive  committee  have  approved 
only  the  propaganda  portions  and  not  the 
Oct.  1  strike  plan. 

But  Coleman  did  not  disavow  any  of  the 
crisis  and  strike  strategy,  saying  that  regional 
teacher  walkouts  may  be  the  only  effective 
weapon  the  MEA  can  employ  against  the 
"collusion"  of  school  boards  that  he  said  are 
acting  In  unison  to  set  limits  on  contract 
benefits  for  teachers. 

Coleman  charged  that  school  boards  in  at 
least  14  counties  are  acting  la  groups  to  cut 
back  benefits  teachers  already  have.  "At 
some  point  we're  going  to  have  to  break  that 
kind  of  coalition,"  he  said,  "and  if  strikes 
are  the  only  approach  to  the  relief  we  need, 
that  would  be  considered." 

The  publicity  campaign  was  launched 
July  5th  in  press  statements  damning  the 
"unholy  alliances"  of  school  boards.  The 
statements  were  Issued  in  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Kay  Kosa,  MEA  presldert. 

Brown  said  the  campaign  v^as  sanctioned 
by  the  MEA  executive  committee  at  a  spend- 
ing level  "much  reduced"  from  the  flg\ire 
recommended  In  the  statewide  bargaining 
blueprint. 

A  short  term  strategy  goal  disclosed  in 
Van  confidential  plan  Is  to  whip  up  the  emo- 
tions of  teachers  over  contract  Issues  and 
unify  them  "into  a  relevant,  militant  cam- 
paign for  bargaining  success,"  even  In  dis- 
tricts where  no  serious  contract  disputes 
exist. 

The  long-range  goal  revealed  In  the  MEA 
blueprint  Is  to  prod  the  Michigan  Legisla- 
ture to  act  "m  a  crisis  atmosphere"  next  fall 
to  pass  laws  giving  teachers  the  legal  right 
to  strike  and  requiring  mandatory  binding 
arbitration  of  grievances  and  teacher  firings. 
Public  employes  are  now  forbidden  to  strike 
under  Michigan  law,  and  binding  arbitration 
Is  optional  with  local  school  districts. 

Another  objective  apparent  In  the  MEA 
strategy  memorandum  Is  to  convince  the 
rank-and-file  members,  who  pay  more  than 
$7  million  In  dues  annually,  that  MEA  staf- 
fers are  producing  action  In  the  face  of  recent 
setbacks  at  the  bargaining  tables. 

The  bargaining  blueprint  suggests  that  the 
state's  teachers  are  at  war — or  ought  to  be — 
with  citizen  school  boards. 

At  various  points  In  the  reoort  the  MEA 
strategists  say  their  tactics  should  Include 
"regional  confrontations"  and  attempts  to 
"disrunt  the  educational  process."  In  deal- 
ing with  local  boards,  the  report  advises: 
"Attack  their  flanks  as  well  as  their 
strength." 

In  itemizing  alternative  bargaining  strate- 
gics, the  writers  list  "guerrilla  warfare,  vio- 
lence, sabotage,  etc." 

The  plan  was  drafted  by  a  three-man  task 
force  composed  of  Dr.  Ben  Munger.  nes^otla- 
tlons  consultant,  Don  Cameron,  public  re- 
lations sneclallst,  and  Chuck  Alexander,  MEA 
consultant  for  political  education. 

Their  final  report.  In  Its  third  draft,  went 
to  the  cabinet,  made  up  of  the  too  seven 
MEA  naid  executives,  on  June  6  and  to  the 
executive  committee  June  16.  Brown  said 
the  cabinet  revised  the  blueprint  to  set  aside 
the  strike  plan  before  giving  it  to  the  execu- 
tive committee,  but  the  Free  Press  copy  was 
dated  June  8. 

"Well.  It  was  never  rewritten,"  Brown  said. 

The  Unlserv  division  of  MEA,  a  cadre  of 

91  field  representatives  located  In  60  offices 


around   the  state;    was  designated   to  carry 
out  the  organizing  elements  of  the  plan. 

According  to  the  MEA  strategists,  teachers 
have  been  losing  ground  at  the  bargaining 
table  because  of  both  external  and  Internal 
problems. 

External  factors  Include  the  teacher  sur- 
plus. Inflation,  wage  freezes,  voter  rejections 
of  school  tax  proposals  and  the  public  be- 
lief that  teachers  are  already  well  paid.  But 
worst  of  all,  said  the  planners.  Is  that  local 
school  boards  are  banding  together  to  oppose 
teacher  demands.  ' 

"They  have  begun  to  organize,  hire  bar- 
gaining soeclallsts  and  coordinate  their  ef- 
forts under  the  banner  of  the  Michigan 
School  Boards  Association.  They  no  longer 
fear  the  strike  as  a  bargaining  weapon,"  said 
the  report  writers. 

"Board  are  In  the  process  of  attempting  to 
force  the  bargaining  pendulum  in  manage- 
ment's direction  after  what  they  consider 
years  of  teacher  bargaining  advantages,"  they 
added. 

Internally,  they  wrote,  the  teacher's  union 
is  suffering  from  a  lack  of  "creativity  and 
aggressiveness"  In  meeting  new  conditions 
because  of  "the  unwillingness  of  locals  to 
band  together  and  strike,  if  necessary,  in 
order  to  provide  a  more  stable  and  potent 
bargaining  base. 

"The  plain  fact  Is  that  up  to  this  point 
most  teachers  have  not  demonstrated  a  will- 
ingness to  l-'convenlence  themselves  for  their 
colleagues  in  other  locals.  There  is  still  too 
much  'me  flrst.'  " 

Coleman  con'rmed  that  MEA  Is  prepared 
to  ask  teachers  who  have  no  contract  griev- 
ances In  their  own  districts  to  go  on  strike 
In  support  of  other  locals. 

Because  of  previous  union  success,  said 
the  planners,  "many  teachers  feel  entirely  too 
comfortable  financially." 

Unless  a  strategy  Is  developed  to  "emo- 
tionali?e"  the  satls'ed  teachers  there  will 
be  more  frustration  In  dl";satlsficd  locals. 
"And  as  this  occurs,  there  will  be  more  ques- 
tioning cf  MEA  dues  paid  as  they  relate  to 
MEA  solutions  offered."  said  the  report. 

The  solution  propcsed  by  the  strategists 
is  "a  burst  of  dramatic,  visible,  militant 
leadership  ...  In  other  words,  the  MEA 
steos  in  front — firmly  and  boldly." 

The  basic  tactic  offered  by  the  planners 
was  to  portray  crisis  in  school  negotiations 
and  blame  It  on  "the  alarming  and  outra- 
geous conspiracy  by  local  boards  of  educa- 
tion designed  to  roll  back  hard-won  teacher 
contractual  rights." 

The  blueprint  tells  MEA  operatives  to: 

"Denounce  boards  for  banding  together  In 
secret  and  unholy  coalitions  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  MASB,"  but  It  adds  an  advisory, 
"We  must  be  ready  to  handle  the  obvious 
fact  that  the  MEA  locals  have  done  it  since 
1965." 

MEA  functionaries  are  also  Instructed  to: 
"Charge  that  because  of  the  reactionary 
gulrtellnss  beln^  nrrmulgated  by  these  board 
coalitions,  bargaining  in  Wayne,  Oakland 
and  Macomb  Counties  Is  dragging  badly. 

"In  fact,  because  of  these  shocklni;  at- 
tacks by  conniving  boards,  the  MEA  states 
flatly  that  local  boards  are  precipitating  an 
educational  crisis  n-xt  fall.  We  make  them 
the  culprits  responsible  for  the  crisis." 

Then,  'after  the  appropriate  crisis  build- 
m,"  if  favorable  contract  sett'ements  dont 
occur  "In  dramatic  numbers."  the  MEA 
would  start  Oct.  1  "the  co-crdlnation  of  tac- 
tical regional  strikes  designed  to  disrupt  the 
educational  process  and  keep  the  boards  In 
a  state  of  confusion.  .  ." 

The  plan  spedfles  strikes  "en  a  staccato 
basis  controlled  by  a  central  force  (MEA)," 
with  emphasis  on  Wayne,  Oakland  and  Ma- 
comb counties. 

The  long-range  benefit  of  the  strategy,  ac- 
cording to  its  authors.  Is  that:  "It  creates 
a  statewide  crisis  atmosphere  conducive  to 
legislative  action." 


And  at  the  right  moment,  according  to  the 
blueprint,  MEA  would  Introduce  a  "Teacher 
Bargaining  Bill  of  Rights"  providing  for 
binding  arbitration  of  grievances,  the  right 
to  strike  and  a  ban  on  hiring  scabs  in  school 
bargaining  situations. 

The  crisis  buildup  was  to  be  flnanced  by 
a  $64,900  budget  to  pay  for  six  weeks  of  radio 
and  television  advertising  on  stations  In  se- 
lected bargaining  areas. 

In  her  press  statement  July  5,  Mrs.  Kosa 
announced  she  had  "advised  the  governor 
that  an  extremely  unhealthy  and  volatile 
bargaining  climate  exists  and  that  he  should 
Intervene  before  an  ultimate  crUls  ensues." 

Thera  has  been  no  response  from  MllUken. 
but  Coleman  said  he  hopes  to  meet  with  the 
governor  soon.  In  the  meantime,  he  said,  MEA 
lawyers  are  researching  potential  legal  ac- 
tion against  school  boards  that  have  Joined 
forces. 

The  bargilnlng  blueprint  noted  that  any 
"complimentary  legal  action"  should  be 
■factored  into  the  statewide  strategy  fcr  its 
PR  (public  relators)  value." 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

The  gentleman  gave  some  figures  on  a 
number  of  districts.  He  had  15  in  one 
category. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Pour  States  where  strikes 
are  now  leg^l,  15  where  the  law  is  silent, 
and  32,  prohibitive. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  comes  out  to  51. 
Where  does  the  gentleman  get  the  extra 
State? 

Mr.  CRANE.  The  gentleman  has  a  good 
questiDn  there.  There  su-e  4  States  where 
it  Is  legal,  actually  14  States  where  the 
law  is  silent— I  hid  included  the  District 
of  Columbl-'  in  the  coimt — and  32  where 
it  is  prohibitive. 

Mr.  FORD.  So  in  the  statistics  the  gen- 
tleman gives  us,  there  is  some  duplica- 
tion. Some  will  be  in  his  category  of  15. 
some  in  the  32.  and  also  some  in  the  4? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  a  strange  posi- 
tion of  having  my  usual  position  on  the 
subject  and  that  of  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentlem-'n  from  I  linois  (Mr. 
Crane)  reversed.  Mr.  Crake's  amend- 
ment would  forbid  any  school  district 
from  receiving  aid  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  if  it  con- 
ditions teacher  employment  on  member- 
ship in  any  organization.  If  anything 
would  lead  to  Federal  control  over  school 
matters,  this  amendment  would.  It  ouRht 
to  be  a  matter  of  local  determination 
whether  teachers  and  school  administra- 
tors must  or  must  not  belong  to  teachers' 
organizations.  The  gentleman  did  not 
mention  that  in  the  Michigan  cases 
which  he  cited  the  highe-t  court  of  that 
State  decided  in  favor  of  the  education 
association. 

Actually  this  amendment  should  prop- 
erly be  offered  to  a  bill,  which  I  have 
sponsored  and  had  a  number  of  days  of 
hearings  on,  which  would  give  all  pub'lc 
employees  the  right  to  bargain  corectlve- 
ly  and  thereby  set  a  national  standard. 
The  pattern  of  States'  laws  is  so  confus- 
ing that  even  those  which  ostensibly  give 
the  right  to  strike — such  as  Minnesota, 
which  has  the  most  liberal  of  all  the 
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laws — do  not  in  fact  end  up  with  that 
result  since  there  Is  a  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion feature  involved. 

ICr.  CRANE,  htc.  Chi^rman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

My  amendment  does  not  go  to  the 
({uestion  of  collective  bargaining.  Col- 
lective bargaining  is  permitted,  and  pro- 
fessional and  labor  asaociations  within 
the  teaching  profession  are  permitted. 
What  it  does  do  is  withhold  Federal 
moneys  to  those  districts  where  that  is  a 
condition  for  employment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  say 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  mi- 
XK>ls.  that  I  respect  his  idea,  but  it  does 
not  belong  in  an  education  bill;  rather, 
it  belongs  in  a  labor  bUl.  Por  instance, 
his  amendment  is  so  Ixtiad  that  It  would 
forbid  any  school  district  from  requiring 
teachers  to  Join  group  hoepitallzation 
plans  or  any  other  organization.  The 
amendment,  by  its  language,  is  not  lim- 
ited to  f  orbiddbig  closed  shops,  which  are 
forbidden  in.  the  National  Labor  Rda- 
ttans  Act:  rather,  it  applies  to  forbidding 
membership  in  any  organization. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  briefly  to  the  gentleman  from  HII- 
nois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  It  is  only  with  respect 
to  the  commilsory  aspect,  that  my 
amendment  applies.  Ont  does  not  have 
to  compel  peo^  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  a  group  tuwital  plan. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  There 
are  not  in  any  real  sense  compulsory  laws 
requiring  teachers  in  a  school  to  Join 
any  organizatiaDs.  If  they  do  iu>t  wish  to 
Jodn,  they  do  not  have  to  Join.  I  say  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
that  his  amendment,  however  well  in- 
tended, is  really  improper  in  this  in- 
stance, and  I  oppose  it. 

Mr.  CRANK  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  Just  one  brief  response?  If  that  is  the 
case,  then  surely  tbere  can  be  no  om- 
oem  on  the  gentleman's  part  over  the 
luitmilmpnt. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jers^.  My 
concern.  I  mlglit  say  to  the  gentleman,; 
is  that  I  have  some  pride  in  drafting  and 
in  appoijprlste  legislative  language:  I 
simply  do  not  believe  in  fjiacOng  frivo- 
lous amendments,  and  this  is,  indeed,  in 
a  legal  as  wdl  as  in  a  moral  sense,  a 
frivolous  amendment  and  I  oppose  it. 

Mr.  CBAXE.  It  is  not  frivolous  when 
one  gets  to  talking  about  freedom  of 
choice.  As  for  the  draftsmanship  <rf  the 
gentieman  from  Nev  Jersey,  I  think  he 
writes  ezoolEltely.  Oa  the  other  hand, 
with  an  viproprlate  sense  of  humility.  I 
do  not  think  my  drafting  is  that  bad.  Nor 
is  that  of  my  other  colleagues  who  have 
submitted  amendment*,  some  of  which 
now  constitate  a  part  of  this  bilL 

Mr.  THOMPBON  oC  New  Jersey.  Let 
me  av  to  the  genUeman  that  I  would 
have  preferred  it  if  he  had  said  I  write 
weU  rather  than  exquisitely. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Tbe  CBAIRMAM.  The  question  Is  on 
tjie  amwvlmfimt  offered  \xr  the  gentle- 


man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crani)  to  the 
committee  substitute. 

The  vote  weis  taken;  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  95,  noes  308, 
not  voting  29,  as  follows: 
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Atxlnor 

Archer 

Arends 

Astabrook 

B&falls 

Baker 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bo  wen 

Brlnkley 

Broomfleld 

Broyhlll,  K.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

ClawBon,  Del 

Cochran 

Collins.  Tex. 

Ccnian 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis,  Wia. 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  CI. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Asp  In 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Blester 
Blnghaor 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Braaco 
Bray 
Breaiix 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  CalU. 
Brown,  Ulch. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke.  CalU. 
Burke,  Maes. 
Burllson,  Ma 
Burton 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Oay 

OI  errand 
Cobec 
CoUler 


Duncan 
Edwards,  Alt. 
Fisher 
Piynt 
Fountain 
Oold  water 
Ooodllng 
Green,  Oreg. 
Gross 
Gubser 
Hammer- 
scbmidt 
H«bert 
Henderson 
Hogan 
Holt 
Huber 
Jarman 
Jones.  N.C. 
Ketchum 
King 

Kuykendall 
LagomarslnO 
Landgrebe 
Latta  J 

Lott  I 

Lujan  I 

McKay 
Martin,  Mehr. 
Martin,  N.C, 
Matbis.  Ga. 
MlnshaU,  Ohio 
MIzell 

NOES— 308 

Collins,  ni. 

Conable 

Conte 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniels. 

DomlnickV. 
DanlelEon 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis,  S  C. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dom 

Drlnan        I 
Dulskl         ' 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ctllf . 
Ell  berg 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tens. 
Fascell 
Plndley 
Pi£h 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford 
For«ythe 
Fraser 

Freilngbuysen 
Frey 

Froehlich 
Pulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 


Montgomery 
Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Nichols 
Parris 
Poage 
Price,  Tex. 
Rarlck 
Rhodes 
Robinson,  Va. 
Rousselot 
Ruth 

Satterfleld 
Scherle 
Sebelius 
Snyder 
Spence 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Arte. 
Symms 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Treen 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Ware 

Whltehurst 
Whitten 
Winn 

Young,  Pla. 
Toung.  S.C. 
Zlon 


Oilman 

Ginn 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Banna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

HUlis 

Hlnshaw 

Hollfleld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Koch 

Kyroa 

Landrum 


Leggett 

Lent 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Luken 

McCIory 

McCloskey 

Mc  Col  lister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller 

MUls 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 


Alexander 

BevlU 

Blaggi 

B:ackbum 

Blatnlk 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Cederberg 

Conyers 

Corman 

Erlenbom 


Owens 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

PodeU 

Preyer 

Price,  Hi. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reld 

Reuse 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberta 

RoblEon,  N.Y; 

Rodlno 

Roe  I 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa.   : 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Buppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Barbanes 

Scbneebell 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Black 

Smith,  Iowa 
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Bmlth,  N.Y. 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
Talcott 

Thompson,  N  J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
Towell,  Nev. 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorito 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whalen 
White 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
WUson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  HI. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Prenzel 
Hanrahan 
Heckler,  Maes. 
Hunt 

Kluczynskl 
Mitchell,  Mdt 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Patman 
Powell.  Ohio 
Ballsback 


Rooney,  N.Y. 

Shrlver 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Sullivan 

Teague 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 


So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OTFKXED   BT   VR.   TREEN   TO   THE 
COMMITTEE   SUBtriTiUTE 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  comiiaittee  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Treen  to  the 
committee  substitute: 

On  page  131,  Immediately  after  line  15,  In- 
sert the  following  new  secUon : 

Amendment  to  title  X  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965: 

Sec.  90S.  TlUe  X  of  the  Act,  as  redesignated 
by  section  201(a)  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"CONTINUirY  OF  INSTBTJCTION  CtTARANTIZ" 

Sbc.  1010.  No  local  educational  agency  shall 
receive  funds  under  this  Act  or  under  Title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  except  that  it  has  Deceived  individual 
pledges  from  estch  of  its  classroom  personnel 
against  strikes,  work  stoppages,  or  slowdowns 
or,  alternatively,  such  a  pfovislon  is  included 
in  any  contract  It  may  m^e  with  any  (H^a- 
nlaatlon  representing  suck  personnel. 
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(1)  A9  used  in  this  section,  "local  educa- 
tional agency"  shall  include  any  unit  receiv- 
ing such  funds  and  employing  teachers. 

(2)  Any  local  education  agency  wtiich  is 
prevented  from  complying  with  this  section 
because  of  the  application  of  state  law  shall 
not  be  required  to  be  In  compliance  with 
this  section  until  60  days  following  the  close 
of  the  next  regular  session  of  the  state  legis- 
lature which  commences  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
familiar  with  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Treen)  and,  tlierefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Treen). 

Mr.  TREEN.  Since  the  amendment  was 
not  read,  permit  me  to  explain  it  for  a 
moment.  It  is  a  short  amendment  and 
adds  a  new  provision  to  title  X  and  is 
entitled  "Continuity  of  Instruction 
Guarantee."  It  addresses  itself  to  the 
problem  of  teachers'  strikes,  which  we 
have  had  and  which  are  growing  in  this 
country. 

It  provides  two  things,  essentially; 
first,  that  no  local  school  district  may  get 
funds  under  this  act  or  under  the  ESEA 
unless  the  classroom  personnel  in  that 
school  district  have  either  pledged  in 
their  contract  not  to  strike  or  to  bring 
about  a  work  stoppage  or,  second,  if 
their  employment  is  governed  by  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement,  that  a  pro- 
vision to  that  effect  is  in  the  agreement. 

It  also  provides — and  this  is  for  the 
States  that  have  laws  that  might  con- 
flict with  mv  amendment,  and  there  are 
approximately  four  in  that  category — 
that  these  States  will  not  be  considered 
to  be  in  noncompliance  until  60  days  fol- 
lowing the  next  regular  session  of  the 
legislature. 

I  think  we  need  to  address  ourselves 
to  the  problem  of  teacher  strikes  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  what  this 
amendment  does  not  do.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  deny  to  any  person  the 
right  to  organize,  which  I  fully  support. 
This  amendment  does  not  affect  the 
right  of  orgEinlzations  to  collect  dues, 
however  th^t  may  be  proper  or  legal  in 
their  districts.  This  amendment  does  not 
outlaw  the  closed  shop.  This  amendment 
does  not  prohibit  a  group  of  teachers 
from  organizing  and  having  a  collective 
bargaining  representative  and  having 
that  representative  bargain  with  the 
school  district. 

Mr.  CJhairman,  in  my  view  teacher 
strikes  are  unconscionable.  In  the  first 
place,  most  school  districts  cannot  re- 
spond. It  is  not  Uice  industry,  not  like  a 
company  that  can  reduce  its  profits  or 
raise  prices  in  order  to  respond  to  labor 
demands.  They  are  oftentimes  in  an  ab- 
solutely impossible  positi<Ki  insofar  as 


responding  to  teachers'  strikes  is  con- 
cerned. 

Second,  it  is  only  the  children  who  get 
hurt  by  teacher  strikes.  I  think  it  is  a 
terrible  example  to  the  young  people  of 
this  country  to  have  teachers  fail  to  re- 
port when  school  opens  or,  worse  yet,  to 
go  out  after  school  is  open  for  5,  10,  15, 
and  In  some  cases  44  days  sasdng  "We  are 
not  going  to  teach  you  until  the  board 
or  the  school  authorities  comply  with  our 
demands."  That  Is  the  worst  example  of 
all  to  the  youth  of  this  Nation. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  affects  many 
working  mothers.  There  is  no  way  for 
them  to  predict  when  their  children  are 
going  to  be  home  or  not,  so  it  affects 
them  and  their  Jobs. 

Thirty-two  States  in  varying  degrees 
have  outlawed  or  prohibited  strikes. 
These  legislatures  stated  they  are  op- 
posed to  teachers'  strikes,  and  this  in- 
cludes some  of  the  largest  States.  If  you 
represent  one  of  them,  it  seems  to  me  you 
should  approve  this  amendment  because 
it  reiterates  what  is  in  your  State  law.  I 
wUl  list  them  for  your  benefit.  They  are: 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Geor- 
gia, Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Ken- 
tucky, Maine,  Maryland,  Massswrhusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebras- 
ka, Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio.  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin.  All  say  by  legislative  expres- 
sion that  teacher  strikes  are  prohibi*-;d. 
This  bill  actually  does  not  prohibit 
teacher  strikes  but  says  that  this  Con- 
gress will  not  fimd  a  school  district  un- 
der this  act  or  imder  ESEIA  unless  teach- 
ers agree  to  abide  by  the  law  in  those 
States  and  agree  further  in  other  States 
that  they  will  not  strike  and  will  not 
walk  out. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  this  Congress  to 
express  its  disgust  with  teacher  strikes 
in  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  rhetoric  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Louisiana  is 
really  quite  impressive  until  we  examine 
it  and  see  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
each  and  every  congressional  district  of 
this  Nation,  and  in  each  and  every  school 
district  in  this  Nation  where,  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  employment,  the 
teacher  has  to  pledge  before  he  or  she 
can  be  hired,  "I  will  never  strike.  I  wUl 
never  walk  out.  I  will  never  slow  down." 
Try  to  explain  this  to  those  teachers, 
ti-y  to  answer  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  them  who  will  inimdate  you. 
and  who  will  say,  "We  have  working 
agreements." 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  has  the  gentle- 
man ever  been  inundated? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  have 
never  been  inundated,  but  the  gentleman 
from  California  has,  I  Imow. 
Here  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  my- 


self in  the  imique  position  of  being  the 
defender  of  the  rights  of  the  States  about 
their  own  laws.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Treen)  would  say  some- 
thing like  this,  "Notwithstanding  the 
isinguage  existing  in  the  act  regarding 
protilbltlng  Federal  Interference,  that  the 
Federal  Government  shall  set  the  condi- 
tions of  employment  of  the  teachers  in 
each  and  every  school  district  in  this 
Nation  entitled  to  aid  under  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act." 

If  it  belongs  anywhere,  again,  it  be- 
longs before  the  Subcommittee  cm  Labor, 
which  is  discussing  the  right  of  public 
employees  to  strike;  not  in  an  education 
bill. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  presume  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  is  either  against 
teacher  strikes,  or  is  in  favor  of  teacher 
strikes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
in  favor  of  all  persons  employed  in  any 
sector  to  have  the  right  to  bargain  col- 
lectively. 

Mr.  TREEN.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
still  further,  in  the  gentleman's  Stote  of 
New  Jersey  teacher  strikes  are  prohib- 
ited. All  we  are  saying,  as  far  as  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  is  concerned,  is  that  this 
Congress  is  not  going  to  fund  the  school 
districts  imtil 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  You 
are  saying  that  any  teacher  who  is  hired 
in  New  Jersey,  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  being  hired,  must  sign  a  pledge  never 
to  strike,  slow  down,  or  walk  out.  And  my 
teachers  in  New  Jersey  will  not  do  that. 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  am  saying  that  the 
teachers  agree  to  teach  for  a  certain 
term,  for  the  term  of  that  contract — and 
most  school  boards,  as  I  understand,  hire 
teachers  on  a  1-year  basis,  and  under  a 
1-year  contract,  that  they  are  going  to 
teach  the  students  for  a  year,  and  they 
will  not  strike. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  decline  to  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  except  to 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  these  con- 
tracts expire  periodically,  and  under  his 
proposal  continued  reemployment  and 
the  renewal  of  these  contracts  would 
cause  teachers  to  be  humiliated  by  sign- 
ing an  agreement  that  is  patently  al>surd. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  take 
the  full  5  minutes,  but  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  that  existing  law,  which  has 
been  the  law  since  1965.  when  we  first 
brought  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Act  before  the  Members,  states  as  fol- 
lows: 

FROKIBmON  AGAINST  rSDSRAI.  CONTSOL  CV 

KDUCATIOM 

Sec.  443.  No  provlston  of  tb*  Act  of  aepteta- 
her  30,  1950,  PubUc  Law  «74.  Ktg^ty-firat 
Congress;  the  National  Defense  Sducatkm 
Act  of  1958:  the  Act  of  September  23.  1950, 
Public  Law  815,  Eighty-fint  Congreas;  the 
Higher  Sducatlon  P^cUltlee  Act  of  19«S:  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  BducftMon  Act  o( 
I9e5:  the  Higher  Education  Act  at  1980;  tbe 
IntemaUonal  Education  Act  of  19M:  tbe 
Em*rgency  School  Aid  Act;  or  the  Vocattonal 
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Sducatlon  Act  <a  1863  sh*U  be  constxiied  to 
authorise  any  d^MUtmant.  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  any 
direction,  supervlalon,  or  control  over  the 
curriculam,  program  of  Instruction,  admln- 
IstraUon.  or  personnel  of  <my  educational  in- 
atttuUoH,  school,  or  school  ayatem,  or  over  the 
■election  of  library  reaouroes.  textbooks,  or 
other  printed  or  publlabed  Instructional  ma- 
terials by  any  educational  Institution  or 
school  system,  or  to  require  the  assigiunent 
or  tranq>ortatlon  of  students  or  teachers  In 
order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance.  (Em- 
phasls  added.) 

Hie  genUeman's  amendment  does  not 
merely  restrict  the  light  to  strike;  It  says 
that  no  local  educational  agency  shall 
receive  funds  from  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  until  it  has  first  received  an  indi- 
vidual pledge  from  each  of  its  classroom 
personnel  against  strikes,  work  stoppages, 
or  slowdowns.  It  does  not  deal  with 
tmlons;  It  does  not  deal  with  strikes: 
it  deals  with  a  stituation  that  would 
not  Just  require  that  new  teachers 
take  such  a  jdedge.  but  every  teacher  In 
the  coimtry  would  have  to  walk  in  and 
sign  such  a  pledge.  If  one  single  teacher 
in  any  one  school  district  refused  to  sign 
this  rediculous  pledge — which  does  not 
even  rise  to  the  dignity  of  the  pledges 
we  saw  during  the  McCarthy  era — that 
school  district  would  not  qualify  for  title  I 
fimds. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRANK  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
Is  somewhat  misleading.  Teachers  are  not 
going  to  have  to  walk  in  tomorrow  and 
sign  these.  This  will  come  up  when  their 
regular  contract  procedure  comes  up,  and 
that  would  be  in  September  of  this  com- 
ing year.  As  I  understand  It— I  could  be 
wrong — I  do  not  know  how  this  works  in 
every  district  in  the  country,  but  I  under- 
stand that  the  teachers  have  written  con- 
tracts, and  that  they  are  on  a  1-year 
basis.  This  would  come  up  in  approxi- 
mately September  of  this  year.  ft.<«iiTTi<ng 
that  this  bill  Is  ultimately  passed,  so  that 
the  teachers  will  come  before  these  school 
districts  and  school  authorities  in  order 
to  have  their  contracts  renewed  and  to 
write  their  contracts.  So  this  is  not 
onerous  in  that  regaitL 

With  respect  to  the  gentleman's  state- 
ments on  the  general  education  provi- 
sions about  not  Interfering  with  curric- 
ula, I  wish  that  were  so.  I  wish  that  we 
did  not  Interfere  with  curricula  or  ad- 
ministration, but  we  have  done  that.  We 
do  it  many  times  in  this  bill  itself.  We 
have  done  It  by  adopting  two  amend- 
ments here  today  with  regard  to  huslng, 
with  regard  to  racial  balance.  We  are 
Interfering  with  the  administration  of 
schools  to  that  extent. 

But  my  amendment  does  not  prohibit 
a  teacher  from  striking  or  from  going 
out.  It  dmply  says  that  the  school  dis- 
tricts win  get  an  agreemqipt,  a  pledge,  a 
solemn  pledge,  from  these  teachers  that 
they  win  not  walk  oat  on  these  children 
during  the  school  year,  and  these  school 


districts  must  get  that  in  order  for  this 
Congress  to  provide  any  funds  for  that 
school  district. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  amendment. 
I  appreciate  all  of  the  argmnents  I  have 
heard  on  this  floor  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  representing  the  concerns  of 
those  who  think,  at  least  presumably, 
they  are  supporting  the  concept  of  the 
rights  of  teachers;  but.  on  the  other 
hand,  I  would  urge  all  of  the  Members  to 
consider  the  very  essential  point  brought 
up  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  and  that  is  regarding  the 
rights  of  unprotected  children. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Trsen)  to  the  com- 
mittee substitute. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  conmiittee 
substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  a 
question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  prepared  amend- 
ments designed  to  enhance  and  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act, 
title  Vn  of  the  bill  before  us.  The  amend- 
ments I  am  referring  to  would  extend  the 
act  for  4  years  Instead  of  3,  with  higher 
authorizations  than  those  in  the  com- 
mittee bill;  establish  a  Bureau  of  Bil- 
ingual Education  in  USOE;  expand  the 
training  of  teachers  for  bilingual  pro- 
grams; and  define  the  broad  curriculum 
of  cultural  and  historical  studies  required 
in  any  meaningful  bilingual  education 
program. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Was  the  gentleman  of- 
fering these  amendmente  in  response  to 
testimony  in  the  recent  bilingual  hear- 
ings? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. In  3  weeks  of  hearings  in  the  Gen- 
eral Subcommittee  on  Education,  we 
have  heard  representatives  of  national 
education  organizations  and  State  de- 
partments of  education  from  across  the 
coimtry  testify  to  the  inadequacy  of  Fed- 
eral support  for  the  more  than  5  million 
children  in  our  schools  with  limited 
English-speaking  ability. 

Mr.  PERE3NS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  these  hearings  have  strpngth- 
ened  the  case  for  expanilon  of  bilingual 
education  programs.  Will  my  colleague 
from  New  York  agree  that  the  low  level 
of  the  administration's  budget  requests, 
including  a  cutback  of  $15  million  in  bi- 
lingual education  funds  for  fiscal  1975, 
is  an  important  part  of  tbe  problem? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  No  question  about  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  believe  he  knows  that  I 
have  supported  bilingual  education  and 


have  made  many  efTorts  to  get  more 
funds  released  for  the  program.  Ample 
evidence  has  been  presented  in  the  hear- 
ings to  make  a  case  for  ihcreased  appro- 
priations rather  than  less  I  hope  that  we 
can  convince  the  administration  of  the 
importance  of  these  programs.  However, 
because  the  committee  has  not  had  time 
to  study  the  gentleman's  amendments, 
I  would  like  to  offer  at  this  time  my 
assurances  that  an  expansion  of  bilin- 
GTual  education  programs  will  be  given 
full  consideration  in  o|ir  deliberations 
for  the  remainder  of  the  session,  includ- 
ing durmg  the  conferenee  on  the  pend- 
ing legislation. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  recogxilze  the  gentle- 
man's long-time  support  for  bilingual 
education. 

I  thank  ♦^^he  chairman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  concern- 
ing amendments  to  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act  contained  In  H.R.  69. 

Chairman  Perkins,  some  time  ago  I 
introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  2490)  which 
repeals  the  requirement  now  In  the  Bi- 
lingual Education  Act  that  the  only 
schools  eligible  for  funds  are  those  hav- 
ing children  from  families  with  incomes 
imder  $3,000  a  year  or  from  families 
receiving  APDC  pasrments. 

I  did  this  because  su:h  a  standard  Is 
unrealistic  in  a  large  city  like  Chicago. 
Almost  all  families  in  a  large  city — even 
the  very  poor — have  incomes  over  $3,000, 
and  few  Spanish-speaking  families 
place  themselves  on  welfare. 

As  I  understand  the  committee's 
amendment  to  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act,  you  have  provided  that  if  there  are 
any  of  these  very  poor  schools  needing 
bilingual  education  within  a  school  dis- 
trict they  must  be  funded  first;  but 
then  other  schools  needing  bilingual 
education  can  be  funded.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  is  per- 
fectly correct.  The  p>oorest  schools  must 
be  fimded  first  and  then  other  schools 
can  be  funded  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  ranked  as  poor  by  the  school 
district. 

We  have  changed  the  law  from  say- 
ing that  only  the  poor  can  be  funded  to 
saying  that  the  poor  must  be  funded 
first  then  others  can  be  funded. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois for  bringing  this  problem  to  our 
attention.  Your  dedication  to  expand- 
ing opi>ortunities  for  bfiingual  educa- 
tion is  well-known  and  respected. 

Mr.  YATES.  And  this  is  what  will  be 
followed  with  respect  to  the  bilingual 
educational  program. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  is 
exactly  correct. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentlemsm. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  next  to  the  last  three  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  in- 
quire about  the  $75,000  handout  to  each 
State  to  attend  the  White  House  con- 
ference.  whatever  that  means. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  say  that  is 
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the  amendment  that  was  put  in  the  com- 
mittee by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  which 
provides  for  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Education. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  what  is  the  money  to 
be  spent?  Is  it  for  entertainment,  win- 
ing and  dining,  otherwise  known  as  rep- 
resentation allowance? 

Mr.  PERKINS  I  think  the  pattern 
along  that  line  has  been  cut  many  years 
ago  in  connection  with  the  White  House 
conferences.  Each  State  must  have  its 
own  conferences  before  they  come  to 
Washington  and  that  is  the  purpose  of 
the  expenditure  of  this  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  can  go  to  $75,000  per 
State.  Why  do  the  States  not  take  care  of 
this? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  just  put  this  in  and 
followed  the  pattern  of  the  last  White 
House  conference  and  there  have  been 
dozens  of  them.  When  we  have  a  White 
House  conference  I  think  it  will  have  to 
be  promulgated  from  the  Federal  office. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  can  be  spent  for  any 
purpose,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Only  for  the  purpose 
specified  for  education  at  the  State  level. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  of  life  that 
the  States  have  balanced  budgets  and 
therefore  more  money  than  does  the 
Federal  Government  for  such  purposes? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  This  will  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  White  House  conference 
and  the  conferences  at  the  State  level. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  did  the  gentleman 
say  requested  this  provision? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Well,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborm),  one  of 
the  distinguished  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  who  importuned  him 
to  ask  that  $3,750,000  be  authorized  in 
this  bill  to  provide  for  a  White  House 
conference  in  Washington,  D.C.? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Well,  he  was  involved 
in  President  Eisenhower's  White  House 
conference  and  he  perhaps  felt  some 
good  came  from  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  all  I  have  to  say  to 
the  gentleman,  this  is  outdoing  the  State 
Department  in  its  representation  allow- 
ances. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  CJhairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  really  pleased  when- 
ever the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  I  are 
in  such  close  agreement.  The  gentleman 
is  asking  exactly  the  same  question  I 
asked  in  the  closed  committee.  If  the 
gentleman  could  put  together  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  this  whole  mess,  I  would 
be  glad  to  support  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  I  had  known  about 
this  provision  earlier.  It  is  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
authorize  $75,000  for  each  of  the  50 
States  or  a  total  of  $3,750,000  to  orga- 
nize delegations  to  send  to  Washington  to 
lobby  for  more  Federal  aid  to  education. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  this  title?  If  not.  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


TITLE  XI — BTUDT  OF  LATE  PUNDINO  OP 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDU- 
CATION PROGRAMS 

Sec.  1001.  (a)  TTie  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation shall  make  a  full  and  complete  Investi- 
gation and  study  to  determine — 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  late  funding  of 
Federal  programs  to  assist  elementary  and 
secondary  eaucatlon,  handicaps  local  educa- 
tional agencies  In  the  effective  planning  of 
their  education  programs,  and  the  extent 
to  which  program  quality  and  achievement 
of  program  objectives  Is  adversely  aSected  by 
such  late  funding,  and 

(2)  means  by  which,  through  legislative  or 
administrative  action,  the  problem  can  be 
overcome. 

(b)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  shaU  make  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  study  required  by  subsection 
(a) ,  together  with  such  recommendations  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate. 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  title  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  this  title?  If  not,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE   Xn — STUDY   OP   NEED   FOR   ATH- 
LETIC      TRAINEES       IN       SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS       AND       INSTITUTIONS       OF 
HIGHER   EDUCATION 
Sec.   1101.    (a)    The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  shaU  make  a  full  and 
complete  Investigation  and  study  to  deter- 
mine— 

(1)  the  number  of  athletic  Injuries  and 
deaths  occurring  In  athletic  competition  be- 
tween schools  and  In  any  practice  session 
for  such  competition,  for  the  twelve-month 
period  beginning  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  number  of  athletic  injuries  and 
deaths  occurring  (for  the  twelve-month 
period  under  paragraph  (1)  (a)  at  each  school 
with  an  athletic  trainer,  at  the  time  of  such 
death  or  injury,  who  is  certified  by  the  Na- 
tional Athletic  Trainers  Association  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  "certi- 
fied trainer")  and  (b)  at  each  school  with 
an  athletic  trainer,  at  the  time  of  such  death 
or  injury,  who  is  not  certified  by  the  Associa- 
tion (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  "noncertified  trainer") ; 

(3)  the  number  of  schools  which  have  a 
certified  trainer  during  the  twelve-montli 
period  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

(4)  the  number  of  schools  which  have  stu- 
dent and  nonstudent  noncertified  trainers 
during  the  twelve-month  period  under  para- 
graph (1); 

(5)  the  period  of  time  required  before  a 
certified  trainer  could  reasonably  be  avail- 
able for  aU  of  the  schools  which  have  only  a 
noncertified  trainer  pursuant  to  paragraph 

(4): 

(8)  the  estimated  cost  to  the  schools  in- 
cluded in  paragraph  (5)  for  having  a  certified 
trainer  for  each  of  the  three  fiscal  years 
beginning  with  the  first  full  fiscal  year 
immediately  following  the  period  of  time 
under  paragraph  (6);  and 

(7)  appropriate  certification  procedures  for 
athletic  trainers  for  schools,  such  procedures 
to  be  formulated  In  consiUtation  with  ap- 
propriate professional  organizations  (includ- 


ing the  National  Athletic  Trainers  Associa- 
tion). 

(b)  Within  fifty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shaU  re- 
quest each  school  to  maintain  appropriate 
records  to  enable  it  to  compile  information 
under  paragraph  (l)-(4)  of  subsection  (a) 
and  shall  request  such  school  to  submit  such 
information  to  the  Secretary  Immediately 
after  the  twelve -month  period  beginning 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Not  later  than  eighteen  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  study  required  by  subsection  (a), 
together  with  such  reconunendations  as  he 
may  deem  i^jpropriate.  In  such  report.  aU 
Information  required  under  each  paragraph 
of  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  stated  separately 
for  the  two  groups  of  schools  under  clauses 
(1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (c),  except  that 
the  information  shaU  also  be  stated  sep- 
arately (and  shaU  be  excluded  frcm  the 
group  under  clause  (2) )  for  institutions  of 
higher  education  which  provide  either  of  the 
two  year  programs  included  under  section 
1001(e)  (3)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  tba 
term  "school"  means  (1)  any  secondary 
school  or  (2)  any  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, as  defined  in  section  1001  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

Sec.  1102.  For  the  purposes  of  this  tltla 
there  is  authorized  to  be  apprc^riated  tliA 
sum  of  $75,000. 

Mr.  PERKH^Ik (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  (Chairman,  ^K  unanimous  consent 
that  this  title  ^■considered  as  reEul, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  this  title? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  Xm — SAFE  SCHOOL  STUDY 
Sec.  1201.  (a)  The  Secretary  ot  Healtb. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  make  a  full  and 
complete  Investigation  and  study  to  deter- 
mine— 

( 1 )  the  incidence  of  crime  and  violence  In 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  including 
trends  and  projections  over  the  five-year  pe- 
riod ending  June  30,  1974.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  "crime  and  violence" 
mesms  such  serious  criminal,  violent,  or 
disruptive  behavior  as  the  Secretary  shaU  de- 
termine; 

(2)  the  number  and  geographic  location 
of  schools,  by  school  district  and  by  State, 
affected  by  crime,  and  the  rate  of  offenses  per 
student  peculation  in  such  school  districts 
by  categories  as  provided  in  paragraph  (I); 

(3)  the  costs  associated  with  the  mcldenoe 
of  such  crime  and  violence  as  defined  by  the 
Secretary  mcludlng  repair  and  replacement 
of  property,  expenses  for  the  prevention  ot 
crime  and  violence,  and  the  loes  of  staff  and 
student  time  m  schoc^: 

(4)  the  effect  of  school  security  programs 
on  the  prevention  and  deterrence  of  sueb 
crimes  and  violence,  and  the  effects  such  pro- 
grams have  upon  learning  and  the  relatton- 
ship  of  the  school  to  the  community.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  paragraph,  school  security 
programs  include  but  are  not  limited  to  tbe 
use  of  guards,  identification  procedures,  and 
technical  devices; 

(5)  the  effect  of  educatlooal  programs  on 
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tlM  prvrentlon  and  d«ten«noe  of  nidi  Crimea 
and  Tlcdence. 

(8)  the  relatlonalhliM  between  school  crime 
and  violence  In  the  larger  urban  areas  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  and — 

(A)  the  presence  of  imauthorlzed  persons 
In  snch  schools; 

(B)  the  presence  of  youth  groups  In  ot 
around  such  scAuwls; 

(C)  the  Incidence  of  crime  and  violence  In 
the  general  geographic  area  of  such  scbools; 

(D)  the  Incidenoe  of  narcotics  traffic  In 
and  around  such  schools;  and 

(■)  other  sociological  or  psychological  fac- 
tors which  may  be  causes  of  school  crime  and 
violence. 

(b)  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
request  each  State  education  department  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  establish  and 
maintain  i4>pn^rlate  records  to  facilitate  the 
compUatlon  of  Information  under  section  a, 
and  to  submit  su<di  Information  to  >>«m  no 
later  than  seven  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  In  conducting  this 
study,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  data  and 
other  Information  available  as  a  result  of 
any  other  studies  which  are  relevant  to  the 
purpooes  of  this  Act.  Not  Uter  than  thirteen 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  study  required  by 
aectlon  a,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  he  may  deem  appropriate.  In  such 
report,  all  information  required  under  each 
paragraph  of  section  a  shall  tw  stated  sepa- 
rately and  be  aporopriately  labeled,  and  shall 
be  separately  stated  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  as  defined  in  sections  1001 
(c)  and  (d)  of  the  Bementary  and  Second- 
"T  Bducation  Act  of  IMS.  The  Seorjiarv  may 
reimburse  each  State  education  deoartment 
for  the  amount  of  expenses  incurred  by  it  in 
meeting  the  requesto  of  the  Secretary  imder 
this  Be<^lon. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  approoriated 
such  sums  as  mav  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpoees  of  this  title. 

Mr.  PERKIN8  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Ch«»lrtnan,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
th««t  this  title  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  In  the  Rbcord.  imd  open  to 
unendmont  at  anv  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  la  there  ohjectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tuclcy? 

There  was  no  oblectlon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
wnendmwits  to  this  title?  If  not.  the 
Clerk  win  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foPows: 

TITUC  XIV— WHTTB  HOTTRE  CONFERENCE 

ON  EDUCATION 

AUTHoarrr  to  caix  coKnxzMcz 

Sac.  1301.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  authorized  to  call  and  conduct  a 
whlta  House  Conference  on  Education  in 
1876  in  order  to  sttanulato  a  national  assess- 
ment of  the  condition,  needs,  and  goals  of 
education  and  to  obtain  f*om  a  t>roadly  rep- 
resentative group  of  citizens  a  report  of  flnd- 
Jngs  and  recommendations  resulting  from 
such  assessment. 

scopz  or  TRx  coxvaaxRcx 

Smc.  UOa.  (a)  In  oarrylng  out  the  purpoees 
of  this  tiUe.  nartleioanta  in  oenfeiences  and 
other  aetivtttes  at  local.  State,  and  Federal 
lai^tisahould  oan^lder  aU  mattera  which  they 
Pf***^  relevant  to  the  Inroad  purpose  of  the 
pragram.  irat  shoold  give  special  considera- 
tion to  tha  toUowing: 

(1)  Preadiool  education  (including  child 
care  and  nutritional  programs),  with  special 
attentloo  to  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. 

(a)  Financing  of  education. 

(3)  The  adequacy  of  primary  education  in 
providing  aU  children  with  the  fundamental 


skills  of  communication  (reading,  writing, 
speUing,  and  other  elements  of  effective  oral 
and  written  expression)  and  arithmetic. 

(4)  The  place  of  occupational  education 
(including  education  in  propriety  schools)  in 
the  educational  structure  and  the  role  of  vo- 
cational-technical education  In  assuring  that 
the  Nation's  requirements  fbr  skilled  man- 
power are  met. 

(6)  The  structure  and  needs  of  higher  ed- 
ucation. Including  methods  of  providing  ade- 
quate levels  of  Institutional  support  and 
stxident  assistance. 

(6)  The  adequacy  of  education  at  all  levels 
in  meeting  special  needs  of  Individuals 
(such  as  the  mentally  or  physically  handi- 
capped, economically  disadvantaged,  racially 
or  culturally  Isolated,  those  who  need  bi- 
lingual Instruction,  or  thote  who  because 
they  are  exceptionally  talented  or  Intellectu- 
ally gifted  are  badly  served  by  regular  school 
programs) . 

(b)  Participants  In  conference  activities  at 
the  State  and  local  levels  may  choose  to  nar- 
row the  scope  of  their  deliberations  to  the 
educational  problems  which  they  consider 
most  critical  In  their  respective  areas,  but 
nevertheless  should  be  encouraged  by  the 
National  Conference  Committee  (established 
pursuant  to  section  1303)  to  view  such  prob- 
lems In  the  context  of  the  total  educational 
structure. 

I^TIOIIAL      CONFEaSNCE    COMMITTZS 

SBC.  1303.  (a)  There  U  hereby  established 
a  National  Conference  Commitee  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Committee")  which 
shall  consist  of  thlrty-flve  members,  fifteen 
of  whom  shall  t>e  appointed  by  the  President, 
ten  by  the  P»resldent  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  ten  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
The  Committee  shall  at  Ite  first  meeting 
select  a  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 

(b)  The  Commitee  shall  provide  overall 
guidance  and  planning  for  the  1S75  White 
House  Conference  on  Education,  may  provide 
such  assistance  as  It  deems  desirable  in  the 
organization  of  local  and  State  conference 
activities  preceding  the  White  House  confer- 
ence, and  shall  be  responsible  for  rendering 
a  final  report  (and  such  interim  reporte  as 
may  be  desirable)  of  the  resulte,  findings,  and 
recfunmendaticms  of  the  ccAference  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congres  not  later  than 
December  1. 1975. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, shall  each  support  the  activities  of  the 
Committee  through  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical assistance  and  advice  and  consultation. 

(d)  Membera  of  the  Committee  shaU  serve 
without  compensation,  btit  may  receive 
travel  expenses  (Including  per  diem  of  sub- 
sistence) as  authorized  by  section  5708(b) 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  for  persons 
in  the  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently, while  employed  In  the  business 
of  the  Committee  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business. 

(e)  The  Committee  Is  authorized  to  select 
without  regard  to  the  provlElons  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code,  governli^  appointments 
in  the  competitive  civil  service,  and  with- 
out regard  to  chapter  67  and  subchapter  111 
of  chapter  63  of  such  title,  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  a 
Conference  Director  and  such  supporting 
professional  and  clerical  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assist  In  carrying  out  ite  func- 
tions under  this  Act. 

CHANTS    TO     STATES 

Sxc.  1304.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
punuant  to  section  1205  the  Conamlssioner 
of  Education  Is  authorized  to  make  grante 
to  the  States,  upon  application  of  the  Gov- 
ernor thereof,  to  assist  in  meeting  the  coste 
of  State  participation  In  the  White  House 
Conference  program  (including  the  conduct 
of  conferences  at  the  State  and  local  levels) . 

(b)  Grante  made  pxu^uant  to  subsection 
(a)  shall  l)e  made  after  consultation  with 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Cliairman  of 


the  Committee,  and  funds  appropriated  for 
this  purpoee  sluJl  be  apportioned  among  the 
States  on  an  equitable  basis,  except  that  a 
basic  apportionment  of  $26,000  shall  fint  be 
made  to  each  State,  and  no  State  shaU  re- 
ceive an  apportionment  of  more  than  $76,000. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    AFPB9PBIATIONS 

Sec.  1305.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and 
sums  so  appropriated  shall  remain  available 
for  exi>enditure  imtU  Jime  30,  1976. 

BZFINIHOK    Oy    SiaTB 

Sec.  1306.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
the  term  "State"  includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  CThalrman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  title  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDUZNT  OfTSaED  BT  MS.  GUV%  TO  THE 

COMMli'l'EE     STTBSTITtrnC 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  MS.  Gudk  to  the 
committee  substitute:  Page  141.  after  line 
24,  Insert  the  foUowing: 

TITLE  XV— PROTECTION  OP  RIGHTS  OF 
PARENTS  AND  PUPILS 
Sec.  1501.  Meetings  of  looal  educational 
agencies,  as  defined  in  rection  801  (f )  of  the 
Act,  at  which  any  research  cr  experimenta- 
tion program  or  project  or  pUot  project 
assisted  under  the  Act  wUl  be  considered 
shall  be  open  to  the  pubUc  and  shaU  provide, 
after  reasonable  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
of  such  meeting,  a  reasonable  opportunity 
for  Interested  members  of  the  public  to  tes- 
tify with  respect  to  such  progfram  or  project. 
As  used  in  this  section,  "research  or  experi- 
mentation program  or  project  or  pUot  proj- 
ect" means  any  program  or  project  designed 
to  explore  or  develop  new  or  unproven  teach- 
ing methods  or  techniques. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the 
so-called  sunshine  amendment  adapted 
to  any  meetings  of  local  school  boards 
where  consideration  is  being  made  of  fed- 
erally funded  programs  or  projects  de- 
signed to  explore  or  develop  new  or  un- 
proven  teaching  methods  or  techniques. 
It  guarantees  to  parents  that  due  notice 
will  be  given  of  such  meetings,  that  the 
meetings  will  be  open  to  the  public  and 
there  will  be  the  opportunity  for  Inter- 
ested parties  to  testify. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  CSialnnan,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  fnom  Maryland 
srleld  to  me? 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is 
no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  commit- 
tee to  accepting  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. In  fact,  I  feel  that  these  meetings 
should  be  open,  and  I  hope  that  we  spend 
no  further  time  on  this  particular 
amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chahixian,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur  In 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gude)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATCBE  Or  A  SXmSTITtTTE 
OFTSBED  BT  MB.  LANDGBEBE  FOB  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE SUBSTITUTB 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  committee  substitute. 

The  Clerk  reported  the  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee substitute  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Lansgbebe  for  the  committee 
substitute:  Page  25,  strike  out  line  22  and 
aU  that  follows  through  page  141.  line  24, 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Freer 
Schools  Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  Section  102  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1973"  and  inaertmg 
In  lieu  thereof  •'1977". 

(b)  Section  143(a)  (1)  of  tlUe  I  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  sentence:  "There  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title,  not 
to  exceed  $1,810,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974.  $1,357,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  $905,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
$452,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1977." 

Sec  3.  Section  141(a)(1)(A)  of  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(A) 
which  are  designed  to  improve  the  basic 
cognitive  skUls  (particularly  in  reading  and 
mathematics  or  reading  readiness  and  mathe- 
matics readiness)  of  studente  who  have  a 
marked  deficiency  In  such  skills  and". 

Sec.  4.  Section  303(b)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  Insertmg  after  "section  301 
shaU"  the  following:  ",  subject  to  subsection 
(d),". 

(b)  Section  303  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(d)  Fimds  appropriated  piu'suant  to  sec- 
tion 301  shall  be  available  only  for  the  sup- 
port of  programs  or  projecte  designed  to  as- 
sist In  the  cogmttve  development  of  studente, 
as  opposed  to  their  social  development  or  be- 
havioral modification." 

Sec.  5.  Title  Vin  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  sections: 

"PBOTECnON  OP   PtrPIL   BIGHTS 

"Sec.  812.  (a)  Nothing  la.  this  Act,  or  in 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  shall  be  construed  or 
applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  Infringe 
upon  or  usurp  the  moral  or  legal  rlghta  or 
responsibilities  of  parente  or  guardians  with 
respect  to  the  moral,  emotional,  or  physical 
development  of  their  chUdren. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  thU  Act.  or  in  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965.  shall  be  construed  or  applied  ia  such 
a  way  as  to  authorize  the  participation  or 
use  of  any  chUd  in  any  research  or  experi- 
mentation program  or  project,  or  In  any  pilot 
project,  without  the  prior,  informed,  written 
consent  of  the  parente  or  legal  guardians  of 
such  child.  All  Instructional  material,  in- 
cluding teachers'  manuals,  films,  tapes,  or 
other  supplementary  instructional  materials 
which  wUl  be  used  In  connection  with  any 
such  program  or  project  shall  be  avaUable 
for  review  by  the  parente  or  guardians  upon 
verified  request  prior  to  a  child's  being  en- 
roUed  or  participating  in  such  program  or 
project.  As  used  in  this  subsection,  'research 
or  experimentation  program  or  project,  or 


pilot  project'  means  any  program  or  project 
designed  to  e^lore  or  develop  new  or  un- 
proven  teaching  methods  or  techniques. 

"(c)  No  program  shall  be  assisted  under 
this  Act,  or  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  under 
which  teachers  or  other  school  employees,  or 
other  persons  brought  Into  the  school,  use 
psychotherapy  techniques  such  as  group 
therapy  or  sensitivity  training.  As  used  in 
this  subsection,  group  therapy  and  sensitivity 
training  mean  group  processes  where  the 
student's  Intimate  and  personal  feelings, 
emotions,  values,  or  beliefs  are  openly  ex- 
posed to  the  group  or  where  emotions,  feel- 
ings, or  attitudes  are  directed  by  one  or  more 
members  of  the  group  toward  another  mem- 
ber of  the  group  or  where  roles  are  assigned 
to  pupils  for  the  purpose  of  classifying,  con- 
trolling, or  predicting  behavior. 

"FBEEDOM  OF  CHOICE 

"Sec.  813.  No  local  education  agency  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this 
Act  If  employment,  or  continued  employ- 
ment, of  any  teacher  or  administrator  to  ite 
schools  is  conditioned  upon  membership  to, 
or  upon  payment  of  fees  to.  any  organization 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  labor  organiza- 
tions and  professional  associations." 

Sec.  6.  The  first  sentence  of  section  301(b) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
".  $171,333,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974.  and  $86,696,500  for  the  fiscal  year 
endtog  June  30,  1975". 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  not  belabor  the  points  which  I  made 
In  opposition  to  the  committee  bill,  but 
I  have  taken  this  opportunity  to  offer 
the  substitute  amendment  that  I  offered 
to  the  committee  last  October.  That  bill 
has  been  printed  In  the  Record  and  has 
been  given  a  considerable  amoimt  of 
publicity  around  the  congressional  of- 
fices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  amended  that 
bill  by  adding  the  Ashbrook  busing 
amendment  which  just  passed  here  a 
little  while  ago.  The  substitute  I  offer 
now,  would  phase  out  ESEA  over  a  4-year 
period;  phase  out  title  n  over  a  2-year 
period. 

It  would  restrict  title  I  programs  to 
basic  cognitive  skills,  particularly  read- 
ing and  math.  It  would  restrict  title  ni 
to  cognitive  skills,  as  opposed  to  atheistic 
and  humanistic  theories  which  are  being 
foisted  on  our  boys  and  girls  through  that 
title. 

It  asserts  moral  and  legal  rights  of 
parents  with  respect  to  the  development 
of  theii'  children.  It  requires  parental 
permission  for  participation  in  experi- 
mental programs.  It  prohibits  the  use  of 
psychotherapy  and  sensitivity  training. 
It  prohibits  the  requirement  for  teachers 
and  school  employees  to  join  any  orga- 
nization or  teacher's  union. 

It  does  not  contain  the  horrendous  $15 
million  authorization  for  study  of  the 
purposes  of  compensatory  education, 
which  was  authorized  In  the  bill  to  be 
handled  by  this  NIE,  the  very  new  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education.  I  cannot 
believe  it  was  founded  for  that  purpose. 
Nor  does  it  Include  the  imconstltutional 
I>assthrough  of  funds  to  private  and 
parochial  schools  as  was  written  Into 
the  bill  that  we  have  under  considera- 
tion. Nor  does  It  have  any  funds  at  all 
for  a  White  House  conference. 


So,  without  belaboring  the  point,  I  do 
want  to  remind  the  Members  that  there 
has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  inter- 
est in  our  educational  problems  in  the 
last  few  years,  certainly  reflected  by  the 
thousands  of  letters  which  I  have  re- 
ceived. In  the  news  editorials  and  so 
forth.  So  I  certainly  Invite  and  urge 
everyone  to  support  this  substitute,  and 
let  us  get  education  back  where  it  be- 
longs, back  in  the  States  and  back  In  the 
local  schools,  and  certainly  again  under 
the  control  of  the  parents  and  taxpayers. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  would 
phase  out  all  programs  under  ESEA  over 
a  4-yesu'  period? 

Itfr.  LANDGREBE.  Over  a  4-year  pe- 
riod, right. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
applaud  the  gentleman  for  this  stand, 
and  I  will  point  out  the  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  us  have  introduced  a  bill  recently 
that  would  phase  out  the  Federal  tobacco 
tax  over  a  4-year  period  for  the  puipose 
of  permitting  the  States  to  have  a  source 
of  revenue  which  they  could  use  to  pro- 
vide for  their  educational  needs.  And 
that  amounts  to  $2.3  billion  per  year. 

So  this  amendment  would  certainly 
complement  that  legislation  and  phase 
out  that  tax  and  thereby  permit  the 
States  to  pick  up  that  revenue  and  pro- 
vide for  their  own  educational  needs 
rather  than  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provide  it. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  say  that  I  would  certainly  support 
the  gentleman's  bill  if  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  CThairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  and  I  wish  to  point  out  that  I  was 
a  cosponsor  with  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  of  HJ%.  13222,  which  Is  now  the 
substitute,  and  also  a  cosponsor  of  the 
act  calling  for  the  repeal  of  the  tobacco 
tax,  which  would  make  ftmds  available 
for  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  adoption 
of  the  substitute  would  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  putting  education  back  where 
it  belongs,  in  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  only  say  that  we 
have  marched  up  and  down  this  hill  be- 
fore. 

I  will  say  to  the  Members  that  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sut>- 
stltute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Lansgrebe)  for  the  commit- 
tee substitute. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  comit^ttee  substitute  was 
rejected. 
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AHXHDMCNT  OmCUBi  BT  MR.  DVLSKI  TO  TRK 
COMM-lllUi   BUS8TITUTB 

Mr.  DUI^KI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
cunendment  to  the  committee  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ameiulment  offered  by  Mr.  DuiflKi  to  the 
committee  substitute:  page  141,  immediately 
aXter  line  24,  add  the  following  new  title: 
TITLE  XIV— ETHNIC  HERTTAOE  PROGRAM 

Sbc.  1401.  The  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
tbe  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 
"TITLE  XT— ETHNIC  HERTTAOE  PROORAIC 

"STATDCXNT   Of  FOLICT 

"Sbc.  1101.  In  recognition  of  the  hetero- 
geneous composition  of  the  Nation  and  of  the 
fact  that  in  a  multiethnic  society  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  oontrlbutlonB  of  one's 
own  heritage  and  thoae  of  one's  fellow  citi- 
zens can  contribute  to  a  more  harmonious, 
patriotic,  and  committed  populace,  and  In 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  all  persons 
In  the  educatloxial  Institutions  of  the  Nation 
should  have  an  (Opportunity  to  learn  about 
the  differing  and Smlgue  contributions  to  the 
national  heritage  made  by  each  ethnic  group. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide  as- 
sistance designed  to^tifford  to  students  op- 
portunities to  leamKbout  the  nature  of  their 
own  cultural  heritage,  and  to  study  the  con- 
tributions of  the  cultural  heritages  of  the 
other  ethnic  groups  of  the  Nation. 

"XTUHIC    BXBITAGZ    STVDIXB    PBOGKAMS 

"Sec.  1103.  The  CommlBsloner  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  pub- 
lic and  private  nonprofit  educational  agen- 
cies. Institutions,  and  organizations  to  assist 
them  In  planning,  developing,  establlshmg, 
and  operating  ethnic  heritage  studies  pro- 
grams, as  provided  In  this  title. 

"AtrrHOBIZB)    ACnVITBS 

"See.  1103.  Bach  program  assisted  under 
this  title  shall— 

"(1)  develop  curriculum  materials  for  use 
In  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  relating  to  the 
history,  geography,  society,  economy,  litera- 
ture, art,  music,  drama,  language,  and  gen- 
eral cuiture  of  the  group  or  groups  with 
which  the  program  is  o(Hioamed,  and  the  con- 
tributions of  that  ethnic  group  or  groups  to 
the  American  heritage; 

"(3)  disseminate  curriculum  materials  to 
permit  their  use  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher  education 
throughout  the  Nation; 

"°(3 )  provide  training  for  persons  using,  or 
preparing  to  use,  curriculum  materials  de- 
veloped under  this  title:  and 

"(4)  cooperate  with  persons  and  organiza- 
tions with  a  qptedal  interest  In  the  ethnic 
groiip  or  groups  with  which  the  program  U 
concerned  to  assist  them  In  promoting,  en- 
couraging, developing,  or  producing  programs 
or  other  activities  which  relate  to  the  history, 
odture.  or  Uadltlons  of  that  ethnic  group 
or  groups. 

"AFPUCATIDNB 

"Skc.  1104.  (a)  Any  public  or  private  non- 
profit agency.  Institution,  or  organization  de- 
siring assistance  under  this  title  shall  make 
application  therefor  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  other  applicable 
law  and  with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner 
promulgated  for  the  piurposes  of  this  title. 
The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an  applica- 
tion tmder  this  title  only  if  he  determines 
that— 

"(1)  the  program  for  which  the  applica- 
tion seeks  assistance  will  be  operated  by  tbe 
iqipllcant  and  that  the  applicant  will  carry 
out  such  program  In  accordance  with  this 
title: 

"(3)  such  program  will  Involve  the  actlTl- 
tlea  described  In  nctlon  1108;  and 

"(3)  such  program  has  been  planned,  and 
wlU  be  carried  out.  In  consultation  with  an 
advisory  council  which  Is  representative  of 


the  ethnic  group  or  groups  with  which  the 
program  is  concerned  and  which  is  appointed 
in  a  manner  prescribed  by  regulation. 

"(b)  In  approving  applications  under  this 
title,  the  Commissioner  shall  insure  that 
there  is  cooperation  and  coordination  of  ef- 
forts among  the  programs  assisted  under  this 
title.  Including  the  exchange  of  materials 
and  Information  and  Joint  programs  where 
appropriate. 

"AOMIKISTBATIVZ    FROVVIBIONS 

"Sec.  1105.  (a)  In  carrying  out  this  title, 
tbe  Commissioner  shall  make  arrangements 
which  will  utUlze  (1)  the  rasearch  faculties 
and  personnel  of  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, (2)  the  special  knowledge  of  ethnic 
groups  in  local  communities  and  of  foreign 
students  p\irsulng  their  education  In  this 
country,  (3)  the  expertise  of  teachers  In 
elementary  and  secondary  sdbools  and  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  and  (4)  the  tal- 
ents and  experience  of  any  other  groups 
such  as  foundations,  civic  groups,  and  frat- 
ernal organizations  which  would  further  the 
goals  of  the  programs. 

"(b)  Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  title  may  be  used  to  cover  all  or  part 
of  the  cost  of  establishing  and  carrying  out 
the  programs,  including  the  cost  of  research 
materials  and  resoiurces,  academic  consult- 
ants, and  the  cost  of  training  of  staff  for 
the  purpoee  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  Such  funds  may  also  be  used  to 
provide  stipends  (in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  determined  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner)  to  individuals 
receiving  training  as  part  of  such  programs. 
Including  allowances  for  dependents. 

"NATIONAL    ADVISOST   COnNCIL 

"Sec  1106.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Ethnic 
Heritage  Studies  consisting  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Secretary  who  shall  be 
appointed,  serve,  and  be  compensated  as 
provided  In  part  D  of  the  Oeneral  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act. 

"(b)  Such  Council  shall,  with  respect  to 
the  program  authorized  by  this  title,  carry 
out  the  duties  and  functions  specified  In 
part  D  of  the  Oeneral  Education  ProvlBlons 
Act. 

"APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  1107.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  title,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $15,000,000  fo»  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975.  Sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law  unless  enacted 
in  express  limitation  of  this  sentence,  re- 
main available  for  expenditure  and  obliga- 
tion until  the  close  of  the  90-day  period  Im- 
mediately following  such  fig«al  year.". 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  simply  to 
extend  the  authorization  for  the  Ethnic 
Heritage  Studies  Act  by  tdding  the  sub- 
stance of  the  previous  title  rx  as  a  new 
title  XIV. 

H.R.  69  strikes  this  program,  along 
with  the  correction  education  services 
program  and  the  consumer  education 
program,  with  the  committee  report 
stating  that — 

It  is  felt  that  these  programs  generally 
can  be  funded  under  other  Federal  laws. 

I  would  agree  that  it  is  possible,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  probaUe. 


Although  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies 
Act  was  authorized  in  ESBA  in  1972.  no 
appropriations  were  made  available  un- 
til H.R.  8877  was  signed  last  December.  A 
$15  million  sum  was  authorized,  but  the 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1974  was  set 
at  $2.5  million,  and  -n  the  brief  time  since 
ensujtment,  it  has  not  yt  been  possible 
to  complete  naming  the  15-person  Ad- 
visory Coimcil,  or  to  pubhsh  the  guide- 
lines in  the  Federal  Register — although 
that  is  due  this  week — consequently,  no 
one  has  been  able  to  apply  for  the  pro- 
gram. Officials  are  cautiously  optimistic 
about  being  able  to  meet  the  June  30, 
1974,  deadline  and  to  commit  the  funds  to 
eligible  applicants,  but  it  will  be  a  tight 
squeeze.  My  amendment  would  also  per- 
mit a  90-day  extension  of  the  June  30 
cutoff  date,  to  provide  a  ifeasonable  but 
more  orderly  time  period  in  which  to 
obligate  the  funds. 

I  would  like  to  quote  the  statement 
of  policy  in  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Program 
Act: 

In  recognition  of  the  heterogeneous  com- 
position of  the  Nation  and  of  the  fact  that  In 
a  multiethnic  society  a  greater  understand- 
ing of  the  contributions  of  one's  own  herit- 
age and  those  of  one's  fellow  citizens  can 
contribute  to  a  more  harmonious,  patriotic, 
and  CMiunltted  populace,  and  In  recognition 
of  the  principle  that  all  persons  In  the  ed- 
ucational institutions  of  the  Nation  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  tbe  dif- 
fering and  unique  contributions  to  the  na- 
tional heritage  made  by  each  ethnic  group. 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide  as- 
sistance designed  to  afford  to  students  op- 
portunities to  learn  about  the  narture  of 
their  own  cultural  heritage,  and  to  study 
the  contributions  of  the  cultural  heritages 
of  the  other  ethnic  groups  of  the  Nation. 

It  may  be  feasible  to  provide  assistance 
for  these  purposes  under  other  existing 
programs,  but  this  is  a  program  designed 
with  specific  goals,  rather  than  being 
scattered  among  various  authorities 
which  do  not  aim  for  the  same  common 
target.  It  has  not  been  funded  imder 
other  Federal  laws  In  the  past;  no  indi- 
cation is  given  that  it  will  be  in  the 
future. 

The  modest  amoimt  of  money  just 
appropriated  has  not  been  spent  yet,  so 
there  is  no  way  of  assessing  the  act's 
value.  I  urge  an  extension  of  the  author- 
ization for  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies 
Act  to  permit  time  to  evaluate  its  merit. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  w^ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  western  New  York  (Mr.  Dui.ski) 
and  this  very  vital  amendment  for  our 
community  and  America. 

The  American  heritage  has  been 
greatly  enriched  by  the  cultures,  back- 
grounds and  the  traditions  of  the  coim- 
tries  from  which  our  forefathers  emi- 
grated. 

But  for  too  long,  we  have  put  too  much 
faith  ha  the  "melting  pot"  theoi-y  of 
America  while  ignoring  the  potential  of 
encouraging  an  emphasis  on  the  diver- 
sity of  our  traditions  and  their  contribu- 
tions to  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

To  my  knowledge,  there  are  few  com- 
munities In  the  United  States,  if  any, 
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which  have  a  greater  awareness  of  eth- 
nicity than  the  Greater  Buffalo  area 
which  Mr.  Ditlski  and  I  have  the  privi- 
lege to  represent. 

The  Buffalo  Commission  on  Human 
Relations  has  published  a  booklet  which 
chronicles  the  history  of  our  area's  na- 
tionality and  racial  groups,  a  scholarly 
work  which  I  brought  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  on  May  8,  1972. 

I  have  consistently  supported  legisla- 
tion to  provide  funding  assistance  for 
ethnic  heritage  studies  in  our  education 
systems  at  the  college  and  university 
levels  as  well  as  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels  as  proposed  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  I  commend  Mr. 
DuLSKi  for  his  amendment,  pledge  my 
personal  support  for  it  and  call  upon  my 
colleagues  to  approve  his  proposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Dulski)  to  the 
committee  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee  sub- 
stitute was  rejected. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  bilingual  education 
projects  in  the  south  Texas  area  I  rep- 
resent are  in  danger  of  being  liquidated 
due  to  the  30-percent  clause  in  ESEA  bi- 
lingual regulations.  Loss  of  these  proj- 
ects would  be  a  tragedy  for  my  area. 

There  is  concentrated  in  my  congres- 
sional district  the  greatest  number  of 
Spanlsh-sumamed  people  in  the  State 
of  Texas — ^possibly  in  the  entire  South- 
west. Obviously  this  is  an  area  where  a 
crying  nee^.  exists  for  bilingual  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  need  I  have  worked  to  help 
meet  since  the  time  when  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Texas  legislature. 

The  net  effect  oi  the  regulation  limit- 
ing the  amount  of  money  that  can  go  to 
school  districts  within  any  one  State  is 
to  eliminate  grants  to  small  towns.  My 
district  is  full  of  small  towns  which  have 
projects  that  have  been  funded  for  1 
year — and  now  they  cannot  go  into  a 
second  year  because  of  the  30-percent 
limitation.  The  regulation  will  make  it 
impossible  to  continue  successful  pro- 
grams. 

M.-.  Chairman,  I  protest. 

And  I  further  protest  the  regulation 
issued  by  the  Office  of  Education  stating 
that  no  grant  imder  this  program  can 
be  made  to  any  grantee  for  a  period  long- 
er than  5  years.  This  is  in  violation  of 
the  law.  Th^  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act  specifically  prohibits  any  limi- 
tation being  placed  on  the  use  of  fimds 
in  any  Office  of  Education  project  unless 
that  limitation  is  contained  In  the  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

The  bilingual  education  program  af- 
fects several  million  children  throughout 
the  country.  Their  educational  progress 
is  hindered  or  permanently  impeded  by 
their  inability  to  understand  Instruction 
offered  in  English  in  the  standard  class- 
room and  curriculum. 

It  is  a  program  of  tremendous  im- 
portance. Yet  it  has  received  only  nomi- 
nal support  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, from  the  first  appropriation  of  $7.5 


million  in  1966  to  $53  million  In  fiscal 
1974 — far  beiow  the  level  autnorized  by 
Congress.  And  the  President  has  re- 
quested a  cutback  in  the  budget  to  $35 
million  next  year,  a  disastrous  setback 
for  an  urgently  needed  program. 

Funds  expended  under  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  are  not  wasted.  They  are 
a  sound  investment  that  will  pay  hand- 
some dividends  from  both  an  economic 
and  a  social  point  of  view.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  to  add  to  the  number  of 
educationally  disadvantaged  people  in 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  a  question,  if 
I  might. 

We  have  passed  that  section  of  the  bill 
that  relates  to  bilingual  education,  but  It 
is  my  understanding  this  legislation  con- 
tinues that  bilingual  education  section 
in  its  present  form.  However,  there  have 
been  regulations  issued  or  published  by 
the  Department  of  Education  that  are 
inconsistent  with  this  legislation.  Would 
the  chairman  like  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  he  is  correct.  The 
regulations  published,  in  my  judgment, 
are  inconsistent  with  the  law.  However, 
we  have  the  bilingual  education  bill  pend- 
ing now  before  the  committee  and  we 
hope  to  do  something  with  it  witliin  the 
next  few  weeks.  We  are  thoroughly  con- 
sidering this  problem  and  hope  to  expand 
the  bilingual  education  program  in  a 
separate  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  OE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  great  reluctance  I 
have  decided  to  vote  against  the  final 
passage  of  HJl.  69.  There  is  much  that 
is  good  in  this  bill,  as  I  pointed  out  in 
my  statement  on  the  floor  on  March  12, 
including  the  strengthening  of  many 
categorical  grant  programs  for  libraries, 
handicapped  students,  and  bilingual  ed- 
ucation. The  bill  also  contains  in  title 
Xn  the  Safe  Schools  Study  Act  which 
Congressman  Bell  and  I  introduced  and 
the  committee  has  adopted.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Senate  conferees  will  work  with 
the  House  to  retain  these  provisions. 

However,  there  are  two  fatal  flaws  in 
this  bill.  The  first  is  the  formula  for 
distributing  the  bulk  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized by  the  bill.  Title  I  money  imder 
this  bill  will  be  taken  away  from  New 
York  and  distributed  to  other  States 
with  the  result  that  schools  in  New  York 
will  lose  at  least  $50  million  in  vitally 
needed  funds  next  year.  Despite  my  ef- 
forts and  those  of  other  Members  of  the 
New  York  congressional  delegation,  the 
House  rejected  amendments  which  would 
have  allowed  a  much  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  funds.  I  cannot  support  a  bill 
which  so  heavily  and  unfairly  penalizes 
my  State. 

The  second  flaw  is  the  antlbusing  pro- 
vision adopted  by  the  House  as  an 
amendment  to  HJl.  69  on  March  26. 
This  amendment   would   deprive  local 


school  districts  of  the  right  to  use  bus- 
ing even  if  they  felt  it  was  necessary  and 
desirable;  it  would  turn  back  the  clock 
and  undo  much  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  integrating  the  Nation's 
schools  and  giving  all  students  regard- 
less of  color  an  equal  opportunity  for  a 
quality  education.  It  does  these  things  in 
a  clearly  unconstitutional  manner,  deny- 
ing the  constitutional  guarantee  of  equal 
protection  under  the  law  and  attempting 
to  reverse  by  statute  court  decisions 
based  on  the  Constitution.  I  can  only 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  show  more 
wisdom  than  the  House  and  resist  this 
provision. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  matter  of  Fed- 
eral fundmg  for  education  is  not. 
to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  practice 
of  law,  a  case  of  first  Impression. 
Federal  funding,  whether  stemming 
from  the  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act — ESEA — or  one  of 
the  other  numerous  Federal  vehicles,  is 
now  a  practice  well  familiar  to  educators. 
The  act  which  we  are  presently  con- 
sidering has  been  in  force  for  almost  a 
decade.  Even  though  funding  is  now  well 
estabUshed  in  practice,  it  is  not,  to  use 
another  legal  phrase,  a  settled  question. 
In  fact,  the  experience  has  raised  new 
and  important  questions  which  were  not 
debated  in  previous  years. 

To  some,  the  beneficence  of  Federal 
fimds  for  education  is  only  in  the  re- 
motest way  connected  to  questions  of 
education.  For  them,  the  legislative  ob- 
jective is  to  transfer  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment crucial  authority  over  local 
practices.  Their  concern  for  education  is 
real;  however,  the  piupose  in  seeking 
these  funds  is  built  upon  a  deep  distrust 
of  the  ability  of  local  institutions  to 
achieve  an  acceptable  level  of  perform- 
ance. It  was  their  purpose  to  transfer 
responsibility.  Further,  advocates  of  this 
position  are  intent  upon  making  the 
political  impact  of  Washington-based 
associations  more  significant.  If  decision- 
making is  centralized  it  becomes  much 
easier,  perhaps  inevitable,  that  full-time 
bureaucracies,  private  and  public,  will 
play  a  relatively  more  important  role  in 
decisions  which  affect  the  future.  There 
is  probably  no  clearer  example  of  this 
tendency  of  centralization  than  in  the 
field  of  education  where  private  associa- 
tions and  their  employees  are  dependent 
to  a  large  extent  for  their  power  on  the 
ability  to  use  public  money  to  perpetuate 
their  own  position. 

How  have  they  fared?  Unfortimately 
quite  well.  The  practical  effect  can  be 
seen  whenever  a  federal  agent  informs 
the  decisionmakers  of  a  local  school  dis- 
trict that  its  Federal  fimds  are  about  to 
be  cut  off.  Although  the  Federal  funds 
represent  only  a  small  portion  of  a 
school  district's  total  budget,  it  Is  In 
practice  a  crucial  portion,  giving  the 
Federal  Government  an  important,  If 
not  complete,  lever  over  local  decisions. 
The  possibility  that  funds  might  be 
withdrawn  is  so  threatening  to  local 
operations    that   compliance,    normally 
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voluntarily,  foUows.  To  the  extent  that 
Federal  funds  were  intended  to  dimin- 
ish the  latitude  available  to  local  plan- 
ners, the  program  can  be  Judged  suc- 
ceasfuL 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  not  all 
who  sou^t  Federal  funding  did  so  out 
of  a  distrust  for  local  institutional  abil- 
ity. Many,  perhaps  moct,  sought  Federal 
involvement  as  a  means  to  genuinely 
expand  the  latitude  of  local  educational 
organizations  through  the  availabUity  of 
theretofore  untapped  resources,  that  is 
the  Federal  Treasury.  Advocates,  includ- 
ing our  distinguished  colleague  (Mrs. 
Osssif  of  Oregon)  are  now  agonizing  over 
what  has  happened.  It  was  not  their  in- 
tent to  subvert  local  institutians;  rather 
their  intent  was  to  illuminate  them  and 
make  their  operation  easier  by  the  ac- 
cess to  additional  revenue  sources.  Many, 
itM>iiiri«ng  Mrs.  Ounr,  are  now  very  dis- 
tuziied  to  have  witnessed  what  the  Fed- 
eral Oovermnent  has  done  to  local 
schools,  niose  advocates  are  today  iirg- 
ing  that  Federal  aid  continue  as  a  fund- 
ing source  but  that  reforms  be  adopted 
at  once  which  would  prevent  the  Fed- 
eral administrators  from  making  their 
cvdnions  local  judgment.  It  is  sad  to  note 
that  the  bill  which  we  are  presently 
considering  Is  silent  on  this  most  impor- 
tant question. 

As  has  been  suggested,  there  have 
been  real  structm^  changes  in  the  deci- 
sional systems.  That  is  not  the  only  cri- 
teria needed  for  review,  however.  The 
question  of  improved  quality,  which  the 
well-intentioned  advocate  of  increased 
Federal  responsibility  sought,  must  be 
asked.  IXd  Federal  fimds  help,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  bring  about  a  better 
education  for  those  ci  the  Nation's  stu- 
dents touched  by  the  funds  pursuant  to 
the  E8EA7  If  the  question  is  correctly 
answered  in  the  negative  then  the  Con- 
gress had  better  review  carefxilly  what 
it  has  done  and  proposes  to  continue. 

What  is  the  condition  of  American  edu- 
cation? Has  it  improved  in  the  last  years, 
especially  since  Federal  intervention  be- 
came a  reality?  There  are  few,  unfortu- 
nately, who  would  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive. There  are  not  many  days  which  go 
by  where  there  is  not  a  major  news  story, 
from  somewhere  in  the  Nation,  which 
reports  a  decline  in  educational  perform- 
ance. If  this  is  true  nationally,  and  that 
seems  to  be  the  case,  it  is  even  truer  for 
the  young  people  In  the  inner  cities  where 
public  education  is  in  shambles. 

A  report  last  year  in  the  New  York 
Times  noted  that  all  but  two  of  the  city's 
schools  reported  declining  scores  on  their 
reading  tests.  In  Chicago,  the  Daily  News 
found  the  same  thiug  to  be  true,  except 
that  what  was  true  about  reading  was 
also  true  about  math.  The  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board — CEEB — has 
reported  that  for  most  of  the  past  10 
years  the  average  score  of  tested  stu- 
dents has  been  falling.  This  is  true,  even 
though  less  students  are  taking  the 
examination. 

One  can  conclude  that  there  has  been 
an  absolute  drop  in  the  educational  level 
of  the  cream  of  graduated  high  school 
students.  In  many  cities  the  schools  are 


often  akin  to  armed  camps,  complete 
with  policemen  to  giiard  the  traffic  of 
students  between  one  class  and  another. 
And  what  is  the  Federal  Oovemment's 
response?  The  bill  we  have  before  us. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  provides  hundreds  of  millions 
for  all  sorts  of  educational  programs; 
but  one  gets  the  distinct  impression  that 
fundamentals  are  ignored.  Tliis  is  a  trag- 
edy for  two  reasons:  First,  frills  are  very 
diversionary.  Second,  wljen  the  Federal 
Oovemment  provides  money  for  non- 
fundamental  education  it  is  creating  a 
market  demand  for  It.  Local  educators 
would  probably  not  otherwise  be  at- 
tracted to  these  esoteric  adventurers. 
The  provision  of  Federal  funds  serves  as 
a  magnet  for  ambitious  school  adminis- 
trators who  wish  to  report  to  their  boards 
that  they  have  been  doing  well.  The  evi- 
dence? Another  Federal  grant  for  an- 
other program. 

To  the  extent  that  time  and  resources 
encourage  movement  In  this  direction, 
which  is  away  from  fundamentals,  then 
the  Federal  Government  Is  serving  as  a 
negative  influence  in  the  effort  to  estab- 
lish quality  education  far  the  students. 
Elxpanded  State  educational  administra- 
tions may  make  it  appear  that  there  is 
progress  but  falling  test  scores,  increas- 
ing functional  Uliteracy  and  student 
boredom  tell  another  story. 

The  full  critique  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  would  re- 
quire a  thorough  review  of  contemporary 
educational  practices,  theories  and  prob- 
lems. It  is  beyond  the  purpose  of  these 
short  remarks  to  fully  explore  them,  al- 
though it  is  essential  tlsat  this  task  be 
undertaken,  not  by  would-be  Federal 
program  administrators,  but  by  persons 
whose  future  Is  not  dependent  upon  find- 
ing the  current  programers  and  plan- 
ners effective.  Those  who  would  be  the 
vested  interests  of  present  education  need 
to  be  reviewed  and  challenged:  just  like 
anyone  else.  It  is  clear  that  little  real 
oversight  of  ESEA  has  been  accomplished. 

WBAT  OnXCnON  EDUCATION? 

Few  people  really  worry  about  the  di- 
rection of  education.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  best  direction  will  be  achieved  by 
maximizing  local  control  of  schools.  The 
worst  possible  direction  vrUl  be  accom- 
plished by  giving  Federal  bureaucrats 
more  and  more  say  on  curriculum,  so- 
ciological experimentation  and  faddism. 

Traditionally  public  schools  in  the 
United  States  have  provided  what  may 
be  termed  basic  education;  teaching  the 
student  the  basic  skills — reading,  writing, 
mathematics — needed  to  think  and  ac- 
quire knowledge,  and  teaching  the  stu- 
dent the  basic  facts — of  history,  geogra- 
phy, government,  et  cetera — needed  to 
form  the  foundation  of  the  student's 
knowledge.  In  other  words,  education  in 
the  public  schools  was  aimed  at  a  stu- 
dent's cognitive  development — at  provid- 
ing a  student  with  the  ability  and  factual 
knowledge  necessary  to  think  independ- 
ently. 

Historically  public  schools  have  not  at- 
tempted to  change  or  affect  a  student's 
values.  Until  recently,  "educational" 
practices  and  programs  which  attempt 


to  change  a  student's  values  and  beliefs 
are  termed  affective — as  ofpposed  to  cog- 
nitive. It  is  coiAlnly  true  that  certain 
values  and  beUefs  are  iniplicit  in  basic 
education.  But  affective  education  goes 
beyond  presenting  various; values  and  be- 
liefs, allowing  the  student  to  make  up 
his  own  mind  about  which  are  true:  it 
attempts  to  change  the  values  a  child 
may  have.  For  example,  behavior  modi- 
fication programs  are  designed  to  "mod- 
ify," that  is,  to  change,  a  child's  behavior 
so  that  he  acts  in  accordance  with  certain 
norms  prescribed  by  whoever  designed 
the  program. 

Many  programs  funded  under  title  m 
of  ESEA  can  be  classified  as  affective: 
Programs  in  behavior  modification,  pro- 
grams utilizing  sensitivity  training  and 
other  psychotherapeutic  techniques,  pro- 
grams in  "child  advocacy" — encouraging 
the  child  to  question  and  disagree  with 
the  values  held  by  his  or  her  parents. 

For  example,  consider  the  following 
description  of  a  program  funded  under 
title  in,  ESEA.  listed  on  page  474  of 
Pacesetters  in  Innovation  published  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  EducatlOD: 

Sex  education  will  be  iQtnoduced  Into  the 
kindergarten  through  elghtli  grade  curric- 
ulum for  students  In  a  rur$l  area.  Empha- 
sis will  be  placed  upon  presenting  informa- 
tion on  human  sexuality  through  an  In- 
terdisciplinary approach  to  onhance  the  per- 
sonal and  social  adjustment  of  the  par- 
ticipating children.  Sex  information  will  be 
systematically  integrated  Into  academic  sub- 
jects in  the  regular  curriculum.  Special 
learning  situations  will  be  constructed  to 
facilitate  student  development  In  the  areas 
of — (1)  Achievement  of  sexual  identity,  (2) 
sUU  in  the  sex-linked  social  roles,  and  (3) 
capacity  to  have  meaningful  relationships 
with  members  of  the  opposite  sex.  Social 
interaction  In  small  group  situations  wiU  be 
stressed.  Adults  and  children  In  grades  K-5 
will  be  Involved  In  intrinsically  interesting/ 
productive  activities  both  in  the  classroom 
and  out  of  doors.  Both  a  male  and  female 
adult  will  be  present  to  guide  the  activities 
of  the  groups.  SmaU -group  counseling  will 
be  offered  to  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grade  students.  Student  groupings  will  be 
predominately  unisexual,  so  that  children 
will  be  able  to  discuss  maay  of  the  prob- 
lems which  are  of  concern  to  the  preadoles- 
cent  .  .  , 

Is  this  kind  of  stuff  aippropriate  for 
kinderg£ui«n  and  grade  school  students? 
What  if  the  parents  object  to  having 
their  children  "socialized"  in  this  man- 
ner? What  of  the  child's  right  to  pri- 
vacy? 

Should  the  public  schools  limit  their 
programs  to  those  providing  basic  edu- 
cation, allowing  the  student  to  choose 
his  or  her  own  values  based  upon  what 
he  or  she  has  learned  from  parents  and  in 
school?  Or  should  the  public  schools  at- 
tempt to  change  the  values  of  its  stu- 
dents by  providing  pi*ograms  in  affec- 
tive education? 

These  brief  remarks  cannot  possibly 
touch  on  the  various  areas  of  Federal 
Involvement  which  have  been  question- 
able at  best.  Again,  I  repeat  one  simple 
maxim:  Leave  control  In  the  hands  of 
local  educators  and  school  boards. 

SOME    RAKDOM    CRItTQtlZS 

If  a  full  review  is  not  intended,  a  niun- 
ber  of  random  points  can  be  made.  While 
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we  find  nationally  serious  deficiencies  in 
the  learning  level  of  basic  reading  and 
arithmetic  skills,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment is  providing  more  than  $50,000,000 
annually  for  bilingual  education.  After 
numerous  studies  that  questicm  the  ef- 
ficacy of  compensatory  education  the 
Congress  is  now  asking  that  the  National 
Institute  of  Education — NIE — study  the 
question.  Furthermore,  even  without 
knowing  the  value  of  the  program,  the 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  direct  NIE  to 
find  new  ways  to  distribute  compensa- 
tory educational  funds. 

There  is  a  subsidiary  question  regard- 
ing any  evaluation  studies  of  compen- 
satory education.  It  is  a  national  scan- 
dal the  way  the  Federal  Oovemment 
asks  Itself  whether  its  programs  ax^  suc- 
cessful. While  Independent  studies  often 
And  varied  and  complex  answers,  the 
Federal  evaluators  by  judging  their  own 
ideas  and  performance  issue  reports 
which  more  often  than  not  would  have 
the  Congress  and  taxpayer  believe  that 
all  is  right  and  in  order.  I  personally  have 
serious  reservations  about  the  effective- 
ness and  propriety  in  having  the  agency 
charged  with  administering  a  program, 
in  turn  evaluating  it.  It  Is  too  easy  to 
establish  an  evaluative  design  which 
fails  to  ask  fundamental  questions  about 
progress  and  attained  results.  Further, 
Insufficient  evsJuation  models,  struc- 
tured by  the  objectives  of  the  adminis- 
trators and  not  the  Congress,  yield  eval- 
uations wtiich  are  in  substance  irrele- 
vant. The  legal  services  evaluation,  for 
example,  carried  out  by  the  OAO,  em- 
ployed a  model  designed  by  the  program 
employees.  OAO  found  the  program 
worUiy,  but  did  so  from  the  framework  of 
the  legal  services  administrators.  The  re- 
sults are  at  best  misleading. 

Further,  there  are  few  who  are  not 
awtire  that  there  is  a  considerable  over- 
supply  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cators. And  yet  there  will  be  funds  for 
teacher  training.  This  is  all  done  without 
Einy  reference  to  the  problems  which 
have  developed,  especially  for  expe- 
rienced teachers,  because  cA  the  over- 
supply.  But  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tinues to  encourage  increasing  supply  by 
providing  these  training  funds.  Witti  the 
oversupply,  there  Is  no  need  for  this 
money.  It  is  not  just  vrastefid,  but  also 
hurtful  by  encouraging  a  waste  of  valu- 
able professional  resoiuxes  in  fields 
where  there  is  already  sufficient  niunbers 
and  talent.  Trahdng  to  gain  additional 
skills  will  automatically  be  undertaken  by 
those  seeking  employment.  Tills  provi- 
sion perpetrates  a  cruelty  on  those  in- 
duced into  the  training  and  Is  unfair  to 
those  already  possessing  the  teacher 
skills. 

But  for  all  these  random  concerns 
there  is  one  which  is  even  more  dlstiurb- 
ing.  Through  this  bill  we  authorize  al- 
most $15  million  a  year  to  provide  the 
States  which  come  up  with  approved 
plans  to  tinker  with  their  educational 
institutions. 

This  paid-for  iimovatlon,  done  with 
no  purpose  beyond  innovation  per  se,  has 
proved  to  be  most  ill-advised.  Many  of 
the  programs  and  experiments  created 
because  there  are  Federal  bucks  avail- 


able for  them  have  actually  hurt  educa- 
tion of  quality  and  those  for  whom  aU 
this  is  being  considered — the  children. 

Experiments  in  team  teaching  has  pro- 
duced disorientation  among  many  snmll 
children.  The  single  teacher,  as  a  much- 
needed  mother  or  father  substitute.  Is 
beginning  to  be  reestablished,  but  only 
after  Federal  dollars  sent  local  districts 
scrambling  after  teaching  teams  and 
other  innovative  techniques. 

Faddish  methodologies  are  tried,  under 
the  incentive  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  pick  up  the  tab.  And  while  they 
are  not  always  unsuccessful,  let  us  look 
to  the  two  most  known  by  the  public  be- 
cause of  the  extensive  experimentation. 
The  first  Is  the  move  away  from  phonics 
as  the  method  to  learn  to  read.  Only  now 
is  the  trend  well  established  away  from 
the  so-called  look-and-say  method  of 
Dick  and  Jane  readers.  But  what  about 
the  thousands,  probably  millions,  of 
young  people  on  whom  the  greatest  ex- 
periment was  tried  only  to  be  found  less 
effective  than  traditional  practices?  It  is 
time  we  stop  treating  the  children  as  line 
items  in  a  formula  of  what  Mrs.  Gkxsk 
has  so  aptly  identified  as  the  "educa- 
tional informational  industrial  com- 
plex." Of  coiu'se,  nonphonlc  reading 
methods  were  not  the  fault  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  They  were  introduced 
before  this  ESEA  program  was  estab- 
lished. However,  what  is  necessary  is  for 
this  Congress  to  understand  that  milUons 
of  dollars  for  innovation  for  its  own  sake 
may  very  well  hurt  the  children 
involved. 

The  headlong  drive  toward  the  "new 
math"  is  another  example.  After  several 
years  of  fanciful  rhetoric  implying  that 
third  graders  would  be  doing  calculus  we 
are  finding  out  that  they  cannot  add. 
The  "new  math"  is  now  pass6.  But  how 
much  in  Federal  dollars  went  to  further 
this  innovation?  Also,  how  many  other. 
less  well  known,  "Innovations"  have  ac- 
tually hurt  schoolchildren?  The  day 
should  be  long  passed  that  we  believe 
that  innovation  is  per  se  good.  If  any- 
thing the  presumption  should  go  to  the 
traditional  practices.  Experience,  refined 
through  practice  and  tested  by  time.  Is 
usually  the  most  dependable  way  in 
which  methods  are  established.  Central 
planners,  whether  it  is  in  economics  or 
educational  pedagogy,  do  not  have  rec- 
ords in  which  much  faith  can  be  traced. 

Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  the 
only  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
needed  resoiirces  to  school  districts  too 
poor  to  provide  a  minimum  educational 
opportunity  to  the  yoimg  people  within 
that  jurisdiction.  If  one  depended  on  the 
rhetoric,  he  could  safely  conclude  that 
that  is  the  objective.  Unfortunately  it  Is 
not. 

William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  In  his  most 
recent  book,  "Foiu*  Reforms,"  revives  a 
proposal  he  and  others  have  made  in 
recent  years.  That  Is,  all  Federal  aid 
programs  whose  purpose  is  to  help  fill 
a  resotirces  gap  of  a  given  locality  should 
be  limited  to  those  States  where  the  per 
capita  wealth  is  below  the  national 
average.  All  States  have  districts  and 
counties  who  fall  below  the  average  level. 


those  States  above  the  line  should  be 
expected  to  provide  the  resources  to 
close  the  gap.  The  amount  of  money  and 
mischief  realized  by  passing  hundreds 
of  millions  through  the  Federal  turn- 
style  is  too  heavy  a  burden  to  place  on 
the  Nation's  citizens  and  taxpayers,  and 
in  this  instance  the  Nation's  young.  This 
proposal  should  be  given  a  hearing. 

STOP    SnSEAUCEATIC    COMTBOL 

In  addition,  all  the  funds  should  be 
distributed  without  Federal  administra- 
tors' discretion.  I,  for  one,  think  that 
people  working  through  their  local  in- 
stitutions can  do  a  pretty  good  job.  More 
often  than  not  they  can  avoid  some  of 
the  exotic  "reforms"  which  central  plan- 
ners would  have  them  imdertake.  The 
operation  of  a  simple  formula,  where 
money  goes  only  to  those  districts  of 
qualified  need,  would  radically  alter  the 
operation  of  Federal  educational  fund- 
ing. Actually  it  would  almost  destroy 
Federal  bureaucracy.  If  the  concerns 
raised  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
Mrs.  Green  are  to  be  met,  then  reforms 
such  as  this  one  should  be  considered.  It 
will  be  Interesting  to  watch  in  the  com- 
ing years  whether  the  Congress  will  ad- 
just to  the  failures  of  Its  own  creature, 
or  whether,  as  feared  by  many  of  us. 
the  Congress  will  serve  the  creatine  it 
has  created,  thus  simply  insuring  the 
continuation  of  an  educational  estab- 
lishment of  vested  interests  whose  iner- 
tia and  ideas  prevent  meaningful  edu- 
cational reform. 

CONCLUSION 

Having  served  on  an  education  com- 
mittee for  many  years,  I  have  formulated 
some  ideas  about  the  direction  of  pub- 
lic education,  particularly  public  educa- 
tion which  is  more  and  more  affected  and 
directed  by  Federal  education  bureau- 
crats. Probably  the  best  example  of  this 
direction  comes  in  relating  an  incident 
that  happened  almost  10  years  ago.  We 
forget  that  there  are  many  ways  we  can 
aid  education  without  bringing  about 
bureaucratic  Intervention  or  control.  I 
have  always  advocated  a  direct  return  of 
tax  money  to  school  dlstrictiB  without  go- 
ing through  the  HEW  siphon  and  getting 
that  Department's  redti^^e  and  regula- 
tion. Many  other  Americans,  Including 
prominent  educators,  also  favor  Oils  ap- 
proach. 

I  joined  a  delegation  of  educators,  pub- 
lic school,  private  school,  and  college,  in  a 
conference  with  the  U3.  Commiasiocer 
of  Education  in  1965.  We  had  worthed  out 
a  plan  for  returning  tax  dollars  to  the 
States  si>ecifically  earmarked  for  school 
support  and  an  elaborate  but  simple  sys- 
tem of  tax  credits  and  deductions  for 
contributions  to  colleges  and  for  tuition 
for  parents  of  college  students.  The  Com- 
missioner admitted  our  program  was 
workable,  made  sense  and  probably  would 
be  favored  by  the  majority  of  Americans. 
However,  he  concluded  by  saying  t^iat  he 
and  the  Office  of  Education  would  have 
to  oppose  it.  Queried  as  to  why,  tie  sim- 
ply said: 

Don't  you  realize  that  that  system  would 
not  snow  us  to  Implement  our  social  poUcles. 
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That  is  the  key.  By  collecting  the 
money  from  you,  the  taxpayer,  and  giv- 
ing it  back  with  their  own  social  pro- 
grams attached,  they  Implement  their 
ideas — busing,  education  parks,  experi- 
mentation good  and  bad.  The  hapless  ed- 
ucator and  school  board  at  the  local  level 
forfeits  more  and  more  of  their  respon- 
sibility for  local  education.  ESBA  has 
been  a  major  vehicle  in  accomplishing 
this  trend. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  Hon.  Edith 
Qbssw,  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  in 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  January  16. 1974. 1  want 
to  read  her  remarks  to  the  House  because 
I  feel  she  has  made  a  most  profoimd  anal- 
ysis of  ESEA.  Here  Is  what  she  said: 
(Rom  tbB  N«w  York  Times,  Jan.  16, 1974] 
lUnf  or  Fedbui.  Aid  Asks.  "What  Went 
Wbohg?" 
(By  Hon.  Edith  Oseek) 

As  a  long-time  supporter  of  Federml  fin&n- 
cUl  Bid  for  education.  I  have  come  to  realize 
with  much  pain  that  many  billions  of  Fed- 
eral tax  dollars  have  not  brought  the  signifi- 
cant improvement  we  anticipated.  There  are 
even  signs  that  we  may  be  losing  ground. 

What  has  gone  wrong?  I  believe  that  sev- 
eral unanticipated  problems  must  be  under- 
stood before  we  can  take  positive  steps  to- 
ward achieving  the  goals  we  have  set  for 
ourselves. 

First,  It  aeems  that  whenever  a  new  prob- 
lem arises,  well-meaning  people  immediately 
suggest  that  the  Federal  aoremment  should 
provide  a  solution.  If  the  state  or  local  school 
district  has  turned  down  a  proposal  because 
there  are  other  Items  of  higher  priority, 
surely  in  the  inexhaustible  Federal  budget 
money  can  be  found.  Since  there  is  no  end 
to  the  number  and  variety  of  problems  in 
education,  there  has  been  no  end  to  the  Fed- 
eral programs  that  have  developed  over  the 
years. 

The  structure  constantly  grows  and  usu- 
aUy  at  the  hands  of  people  whose  motive  is 
to  help. 

In  hearings  last  year.  Dr.  Sidney  P.  Biarland 
Jr.,  former  Cotnmlasloner  of  Education  and 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
untU  his  resignation  last  September,  said: 

"O.E.  sprang  very  swiftly  from  a  relatively 
small  office  m  liW6  to  an  office  with  some 
$6-blIlion  in  Its  responsibilities  and  some 
104  different  laws  and  programs  to  admin- 
ister in  a  rdatlvely  short  period  of  time.  .  .  . 
The  whole  substance  of  proliferation  of  pro- 
grams in  the  Office  of  Education  has  reached 
the  point  where  it  is  causing  almost  impossi- 
ble management  to  keep  the  lines  of  com- 
munication, the  avoidance  of  duplication, 
the  infinite  volumes  at  paper  work  sur- 
rounding categorical  programs." 

A  peculiar  feature  of  aU  this  is  that  pro- 
grams never  seem  to  phase  out,  even  after 
the  problem  has. been  solved  or  after  the 
program  has  shown  very  disappointing  re- 
sults. It  is  almost  Impoesible  to  reverse  an 
imtiative.  It  Is  also  next  to  Impossible  to 
change  formulas  for  aUocatlon  of  funds  be- 
cause the  decision  of  each  Oongresmnan  is 
too  often  based  on  the  very  pragmatic  ques- 
tion: "Will  my  Congressional  district  (or 
sute)  gain  or  looe?" 

So,  in  1974,  we  are  still  using  i960  census 
figures  despite  evidence  that  some  districts 
have  thousands  of  new  students  and  other 
districts  are  being  paid  for  students  who  de- 
parted years  ago. 

Second,  Federal  education  programs  suf- 
fer from  a  terrible  lack  of  coherence.  To  begin 
slth,  several  Congressmen  have  several  dif- 
ferent proposals  for  solving  any  particular 
problem.  By  the  time  the  appropriate  sub- 


committee has  agreed  on  a  draft  blU,  the 
process  of  political  compromise  may  have 
done  away  with  the  Internal  unity  of  the  new 
program  before  It  la  even  started. 

The  fuU  oommlttee  then  does  Its  work  on 
the  bill,  followed  by  the  House  as  a  whole — 
a  process  that  has  a  compAete  analog  on  the 
Senate  side  (usually  uncoordinated  with 
the  House).  A  Senate-House  conference  then 
alters  the  bill  yet  fvuther,  with  the  result 
that  the  program  lacks  integral  wholeness. 

It  may  really  please  no  one;  the  original 
author  may  reject  it  entUely;  the  academic 
community  may  "buy"  It  not  because  they 
lUte  It,  but  because  it  promises  more  dollars. 
Ineffective  responses  to  real  needs  only  com- 
pound distrust  in  Qovermaent. 

Many  Congressional  committees  and  agen- 
cies start  programs  unilaterally.  It  Is  always 
vrith  the  Intent  of  "doing  good."  This  results 
in  more  overlapping  and  duplication  of  ef- 
fort. If  the  Federal  Government's  objective 
is  to  meet  a  short-range  goal,  the  goal  may 
weU  be  achieved  In  this  way.  Multlagency 
programs,  planned  imllaterally,  do  not,  how- 
ever, promote  long-range  over-all  planning. 
Categorical  programs  preclude  an  Integrated 
approach  to  the  provision  of  services. 

BXTOKD  TEXTBOOK  OfeSCBn>TION 

The  third  problem  Is  one  that  goes  beyond 
textbook  description.  We  have  been  taught 
in  school  that  Congress  legislates  the  people's 
wUl  and  the  executive  branch  carries  out  the 
Congressional  will.  This  is  often  far  from  the 
truth.  The  executive  branch  has  grown  to 
Inunense  proportions  and  has  developed  its 
own  set  of  plans  and  programs.  Sometimes 
the  plans  for  the  executive  branch  and  Con- 
gress coincide.  But  time  and  time  again,  we 
have  found  the  Office  of  Education  planning, 
announcing  and  Implementing  programs 
never  contemplated  m  the  Congressional  leg- 
islation. 

Often  it  seems  that  the  Office  of  Education 
considers  the  year's  appropriations  to  be  a 
giant  pool  from  which  theij  people  can  trans- 
fer funds  or  draw,  as  they  wish,  for  whatever 
programs  they  have  decided  to  carry  out.  The 
Benewal  Site  Program  of  1972  is  but  one 
example. 

Elliot  L.  Blchardson,  ttoen  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  WeKare,  testified  that 
the  $363  million  would  be  addressed  to  "re- 
form and  innovation."  Oae  of  the  Federal 
deputies  in  the  Office  of  Education  said, 
"After  the  needs  assessment,  the  training 
program  will  be  used  to  install  new  curri- 
culum and  to  retrain  staff  to  mees  the  cul- 
tural and  knowledge  revolution  that  Is  up- 
on us." 

One  irate  Congressman  demanded  of  Secre- 
tary Blchardson: 

"Who  told  you  that  you  can  use  E.PJ3Ji.  to 
go  out  across  the  United  States  and  make  a 
needs  assessment  to  determine  what  the  most 
important  needs  of  the  schools  of  the  coim- 
try  are?  Who  told  you  you  had  the  authority 
to  install  a  new  curriculum?" 

These  and  other  discretionary  funds  are 
often  used  to  do  an  "end  run"  around  Con- 
gress. The  Impoundment  of  other  fvmds  for 
the  programs  Is  also  used  to  thwart  the  will 
of  Congress. 

Fourth,  if  the  execution  Is  bad,  even  the 
best  program  is  doomed.  When  he  was  the 
Senate  majority  leader,  the  late  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  said,  "Legislation  should  not  be  ex- 
amined In  the  Ught  of  benefits  It  wUl  convey 
if  properly  administered,  but  by  wrongs  it 
would  cause  if  improperly  administered." 

A  Federal  agency  consfcts  of  an  upper 
echelon  of  political  appointees  whose  life 
spans  in  office  are  very  short,  and  a  vast  un- 
derlay of  permanent  Civil  Service  biueau- 
crats.  The  t<^  people  rarely  get  a  chance  to 
get  a  real  grasp  on  the  agency  before  moving 
on.  As  a  result,  the  lower  level  bureaucracy 
runs  the  show. 

In  practice,  this  means  that  regulations 


and  guidelines  are  issued,  laws  are  "inter- 
preted," contracts  are  let  and  grants  are 
made,  by  third-rank  and  fourth-rank  offi- 
cials who  are  remote  from  the  college  or  the 
local  school  district  and  immune  from  con- 
stituency complaints.  In  feet.  Civil  Service 
manages  to  protect  all  who  come  within  its 
purview  from  any  serious  restraint  on  their 
freedom  except  in  rare  cases  of  extreme  mal- 
feasance. 

In  addition  to  problems  arising  from  the 
inherent  isolation  of  centralized  bureaucracy, 
there  are  the  usual  problems  of  corruption 
and  inefficiency.  Corruption  wears  many 
faces.  Outright  thievery  or  collusion  Is  rela- 
tively rare.  Far  more  prevalent  are  such  prac- 
tices as  bypassing  regulations,  ignoring  un- 
comfortable restrictions,  bestowing  benefits 
on  friends  or  coUeagues  and  all  the  known 
forms  of  logrolling. 

Frequently,  when  offlclaOs  leave  Oovern- 
ment  service,  they  are  rewarded  with  posi- 
tions in  the  private  sectors  where  they  have 
had  the  most  contacts — add  they  often  re- 
ceive Government  contracts  or  grants  (called 
"graduation  presents"  In  the  corridors  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare) to  help  them  along.  Repeated  agency 
promises  to  tighten  up  management  prac- 
tices have  produced  little  If  any  change. 

THB    ADMINIBTRATIva    MONSTEB 

Finally,  each  new  program  iq)awns  at  least 
one  new  administrative  unit  within  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  involves  new  office  space,  new 
staff  of  many  ranks,  new  organization  charts, 
new  regulations.  Administrative  growth  Is  a 
galloping  cancer.  Many  Usted  as  new  stote  or 
city  employees  are  there  solely  because  of 
Federal  funds  or  Federal  requirements 

Out  of  the  $5.6  bUllon  for  1973,  the  Office 
of  Education  had  more  than  $890  million  in 
"discretionary  funds."  These  fimds  amount 
to  more  than  twice  the  tot»l  appropriations 
the  agency  had  for  aU  of  Its  programs  in 
1960.  This  is  spent  In  contracts  and  grants 
research  and  evaluation. 

Two  years  ago,  my  office  did  a  study  of  O  E 
contracts  and  grants.  What  we  found  was 
appalling.  The  General  Accounthig  Office  said 
the  department  was  in  absolute  chaos.  No 
one  knew  to  whom  the  giants  were  given, 
for  what  purpose,  or  what  were  the  results' 
More  than  90  per  cent  of  aU  contracts  and 
grants  from  1967  to  1972  were  awarded  on  a 
noncompetitive  basis. 

Last  year.  Dr.  Marland  testified  that  there 
were  more  than  50,000  contracts  and  grants 
that  required  some  degree  of  monitoring.  An 
official  of  the  Contracts  and  Grants  Division 
estimated  that  9,000  contracts  and  grants  in 
the  O.E.  headquarters  and  4,000  in  regional 
offices  had  not  been  closed  out.  The  closing 
of  some  has  been  delayed  for  as  long  as  eleht 
years. 

Besides  the  13,000  closeouts  now  outstand- 
ing, another  6,000  award  files  will  probably 
never  be  closed  out  because  they  were  In 
storage  but  cannot  be  located. 

Who  knows,  then,  whethey  the  Federal  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  wisely?  What  are  the 
results  of  the  research?  What  kind  of  an 
evaluation  was  ever  made?  What  dissemina- 
tion was  ever  made  of  information  gained? 

Now  the  National  Institute  of  EducaUon 
has  been  established  where  research  is  to  be 
centered.  One  of  Oregon's  leading  educators 
says: 

"Instead  of  finding  out  wlhat's  working  in 
various  states,  they  have  tk>  discover  it  all 
over  again.  There  appears  to  be  an  Intention 
to  replow  previously  studied  areas.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  an  Intention  to  go  for  'splashy' 
projects  [like  the  NASA  satellite  program 
for  Appalachla]  as  opposed  to  focusing  on 
the  'here  and  now"  problems  of  students, 
classroom  teachers  and  school  administra- 
tors." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  for 
an  "agonizing  reappraisal."  We  can  no  longer 
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afford  another  new  program  for  each  new 
problem,  or  another  new  agency  for  each  old 
agency  that  has  lost  its  vitality.  We  cannot 
tolerate  more  centralization  and  Federal  con- 
trol. We  cannot  afford  to  enlarge,  or  even  to 
continue  with,  a  huge  administrative  appa- 
ratus that  operates  out  of  public  view  and 
beyond  public  control. 

The  enormous  Federal  influence  has  not 
yet  really  entrenched  Itself,  either  struc- 
turally or  philosophically,  in  the  American 
experience.  It  is  by  no  means  too  late  to  cut 
discretionary  funds  to  a  jiistlfiable  and  man- 
ageable amount,  and  to  do  away  with  the 
myriad  categorical  programs.  To  the  extent 
that  financial  assistance  is  required  for  edu- 
cation programs,  such  assistance  can  be  sup- 
plied through  outright  block  grants  with 
minimum  restrictions  on  how  or  for  what 
they  are  spent,  once  a  basic  over-all  need 
has  been  established.  Decentraluiation  and 
general  aid  are  key  concepts  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  our  educational  system;  they  and 
they  alone  permit  each  locality  to  determine 
Its  own  priorities,  plans  and  objectives — to 
focus  on  Its  own  particular  educational  prob- 
lems. 

A  LESSON  ABOUT  LABEX£ 

My  experience  with  Federal  education  pro- 
grams over  the  years  has  taught  me  a  pro- 
found lesson  about  political  labels.  Time 
was  when  It  was  easy  to  identify  a  "liberal" 
and  a  "conservative."  The  liberal  supported 
increased  Federal  aid  to  education,  and  the 
conservative  opposed  it.  But  then  matters 
got  more  complicated. 

The  liberals  became  those  who  supported 
assistance  to  certain  programs,  such  as  en- 
vironmental studies  or  consumer  education 
or  the  twentieth  program  for  child  develop- 
ment, but  opposed  assistance  to  the  "wrong" 
programs,  such  as  R.O.T.C.  or  block  grants 
or  funds  lor  Federal  forced  busing  to  achieve 
a  certain  ratio,  depending  solely  on  pigmen- 
tation of  skin.  Conservatives  became  those 
who  favored  local  control  in  certain  areas, 
such  as  school  districts  in  the  South,  but  op- 
posed local  control  in  tbe  community  schools 
of  New  York. 

We  have  come  to  the  point  where  the  old 
labels  are  as  meaningless  as  the  old  simple 
formulas  for  political  cures.  If  we  could  quit 
arguing  about  "liberal"  or  "conservative"  and 
find  out  which  programs  work,  children 
would  be  the  beneficiaries.  We  have  matured 
greatly  In  the  past  years,  since  Sputnik 
jarred  our  awareness.  From  a  purely  prag- 
matic standpoint,  we  should  be  eager  to 
end  vmsuccessf  ul  programs  and  rid  ourselves 
of  the  waste  they  engender.  The  essential 
lesson  we  have  learned  is  that  the  financial 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
necessary  to  our  educational  system,  but 
the  preservation  of  local  control  over  prior- 
ities, plans  and  objectives  is  equally  neces- 
sary. To  the  extent  that  this  recognition  be- 
comes part  of  the  national  consciousness 
and  is  translated  into  action,  we  wlU  be  able 
to  save  our  schools  from  mutilation  and 
maintain  their  role  as  the  preservers  of  a  free, 
independent  and  enlightened  citizenry. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  to 
deny  Federal  aid  to  those  school  dis- 
tricts already  busing  is  grossly  unfair, 
absurd,  and  unthinkable.  In  South  Caro- 
lina school  districts  liave  now  been  bus- 
ing for  years.  Some  of  the  busing  was 
the  result  of  HEW  decrees  and  coui-t 
orders.  Much  of  it  has  been  voluntary. 

To  cut  off  funding  and  penalize  those 
who  have  obeyed  the  law  would  be  a 
shocking  injustice.  The  result  will  be 
increased  property  taxes  on  the  people 
of  South  Carolina.  It  would  be  incred- 
ible to  tax  them  further  to  bus  school- 


children and  deny  them  urgently  needed 
Federal  funds. 

What  we  need  now  are  better  and  safer 
buses.  We  need  more  aid — not  less — ^to 
the  school  districts  that  are  busing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  oppose  this 
amendment,  and  I  m'ge  its  overwhelming 
defeat. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  to  make 
the  expiration  date  for  impact  aid  the 
same  as  that  for  other  programs  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
amendments. 

School  districts  across  the  Nation  de- 
pend on  impact  aid  to  make  up  for  those 
taxes  which  would  have  been  collected 
on  property  used  for  Federal  operations 
if  those  operations  had  not  been  Federal 
in  nature,  as  weU  as  those  taxes  which 
would  have  been  collected  from  parents 
living  on  Federal  property  who  do  not, 
therefore,  pay  local  taxes.  Impact  aid  is 
not  a  subsidy  but  a  payment  in  lieu  of 
taxes  to  the  communities  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  owns  real  property, 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  recognize 
the  Federal  CJovernment's  obUgation  to 
help  educate  these  federally  connected 
children. 

For  too  long,  recipients  of  impact  aid 
have  been  treated  as  unwanted  stepchil- 
dren, and  those  school  districts  have  been 
left  in  the  lurch  year  after  year  with 
no  real  knowledge  of  whether  or  not 
they  can  expect  the  payment  due  them 
and  what  amount  they  will  get.  We 
should  give  them  ample  time  to  figure — 
with  a  certainty — these  payments  into 
their  budgets,  and  this  amendment  will 
certainly  help. 

If  we  can  see  our  way  clear  in  this 
bill  to  extend  the  outright  grant  pro- 
grams for  a  period  of  3  years,  I  believe  it 
is  only  fair  to  extend  impact  aid  for  the 
same  period  of  time,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  pass  this  amendment  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  shall 
support  H.R.  69  as  an  Important  step 
forward  in  Federal  participation  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  Like 
any  complicated  bill,  it  has  some  strong 
points  and  some  weaknesses,  but  on  bal- 
ance it  is  surely  worthy  of  support. 

The  consolidation  programs  contained 
in  H.R.  69  seems  to  me  to  be  an  impor- 
tant advantage.  I  personally  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  most  of  the  Fed- 
eral support  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  can  be  contained  in  a  single 
per  capita  formula  so  each  school  district 
will  be  able  to  plan  more  effectively.  H  Jl. 
69  is  not  a  definite  step  in  this  direction, 
but  the  consolidation  feature  is  prom- 
ising. 

I  am  also  especially  pleased  by  the 
study  in  the  bill  of  forward  funding. 
Whatever  our  program  failures  m  Fed- 
eral support  of  education,  they  are  In- 
significant in  effect  compared  to  the  fact 
that  we  always  appropriate  education 
money  in  arrear,  sometimes  after  the 
school  year  is  over.  Advanced  fimding  is 
the  single-best  thing  we  do  to  help  our 
school  districts  provide  the  best  p(^ble 
education  for  our  children. 

I  regret  that  I  had  to  vote  against  the 


Esch  amendment  on  busing.  I  am  no 
friend  of  busing,  and  I  support  the  An- 
derson alternative.  I  voted  for  a  similar 
provision  in  1972,  but,  at  that  time,  there 
was  also  a  large  authorization  for  com- 
pensatory education,  and  there  was  the 
hope  that  the  Senate  might  restore  the 
House  bill  to  the  condition  of  the  Presi- 
dent's original  proposal.  I  strongly  sup- 
port that  part  of  the  Esch  amendment 
which  prohibits  forced  busing  across  dis- 
trict lines  where  the  lines  were  not  drawn 
for  the  purpose  of  segregation.  My  vote 
against  the  busing  amendment  means 
that  I  would  have  preferred  the  Presi- 
dent's original  proposal  from  1972.  Even 
though  I  voted  against  the  Esch  amend- 
ment, I  will  gladly  vote  for  H.R.  69  which 
now  includes  the  Esch  amendment. 

I  congratulate  the  Education  Commit- 
tee on  producing  a  good,  overall  educa- 
tion bill  which  is  a  great  improvement. 
I  encourage  that  committee  to  continue 
the  process  of  improvement  by  accelerat- 
ing its  search  for  an  acceptable  per  cap- 
ita formula. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  great  reluctance  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  vote  against  H.R.  69,  a  bUl  to 
extend  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

As  one  who  has  been  consistently  fight- 
ing for  additional  funds  for  the  children 
of  our  city.  I  cannot  in  all  good  con- 
science support  a  bill  which  would  deny 
the  schools  of  Brooklyn  $10  million  of 
desperately  needed  education  funds. 

New  York  (^ty  has  a  great  tradition  of 
supporting  education  through  substan- 
tial budgetary  allocations.  But,  despite 
all  the  resources  of  the  State  and  city, 
everyone  is  aware  that  New  York  needs 
additional  Federal  assistance  in  order  to 
provide  the  best  education  possible  for 
the  children  of  the  borough. 

This  is  the  first,  and  I  hope  the  last, 
time  that  I  have  ever  had  to  vote  against 
an  education  bill;  but  I  could  not  stand 
idly  by  and  allow  the  children  of  Brook- 
lyn to  be  penalized  by  anti-New  York 
sentiment  and  by  sectionallty  of  the 
narrowest  idnd. 

This  bill  purports  to  be  a  national  edu- 
cation bill,  but  how  could  this  bill  be 
truly  national  if  it  takes  away  $50  mil- 
lion from  New  York  State,  including  $30 
million  earmarked  for  New  York  City? 

Either  the  Congress  is  committed  to 
educating  all  of  the  children  in  this  coun- 
try or  it  is  not.  This  bill,  unfortunately, 
does  not  contain  a  commitment  to  the 
children  of  New  York,  especially  Brook- 
Ij'n.  who  will  be&T  the  brimt  of  our  State's 
loss. 

As  everyone  is  well  aware,  title  I  funds 
were  hardly  adequate  to  meet  the  press- 
ing educational  needs  of  our  area  and, 
yet,  under  this  bill,  these  already  made- 
quate  fimds  are  being  drastically  re- 
duced. This  bill  is  an  anti-New  York  bill, 
an  anti-Brooklyn  bill;  it  Is  unfair  and 
unjust.  As  a  Representative  from  Brook- 
lyn, which  will  lose  $10  million  under  this 
bill,  I  cannot  just  sit  idly  by  smd  see  my 
district  penalized. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  experience  of  the  Los  Angeles 
school  district  has  clearly  demonstrated 
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the  great  need  for  the  participatian  of 
parents  and  other  oommunlty  members 
In  tbe  educattonal  deciekms  which  aSect 
the  lives  of  their  children.  In  so  critical 
an  area  as  the  education  of  minority  and 
dlsadrantaced  children,  we  must  be  ab- 
solutdiy  sure  that  we  are  creating  cur- 
rtcular  programs  which  address  them- 
selves to  tbe  apedflc  needs  of  students 
who  began  their  formal  schoolhig  for  the 
most  part,  without  benefit  of  prior  ed- 
ucatlcmal  experiences.  We  must  be  sure 
that  tbe  curriculum  the  child  must 
master,  is  developed  and  planned  with 
the  goal  of  making  the  most  effective  use 
of  Us  talents.  Too  often  these  programs 
are  devdoped  In  an  administrative  vac- 
uum and  do  not  reinesent  any  real  com- 
mitments to  the  education  of  tbe  dis- 
advantaged, as  well  as  to  those  of  greater 
affluence.  The  constant  focus  on  this  is- 
sue Is  one  of  be  major  roles  assumed  by 
advisory  councils— a  role  I  consider  to  be 
both  effective  and  necessary. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  School  District 
and  the  California  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  are  suMxirtive  of  parent 
advisory  councils  as  they  are  now  con- 
stituted—mandated by  title  I  and  elect- 
ed by  the  parents  themselves,  both  at  the 
district  and  local  levels. 

Parent  advisory  councils  have  woriced 
successfully  in  Los  Angeles  since  1969. 
They  are  a  direct  outgrowth  of  district 
committees,  formed  in  1966  to  gatai 
greater  input  from  the  community,  and 
expanded  into  a  district  advisory  coun- 
dl  in  1967.  In  1971  the  Los  Angeles 
School  Board  mandated  that  all  schools 
K-12  should  have  parent  advisory  coun- 
cils. 

At  present,  tbe  aoo-member  district 
advisoiy  council,  xnade  up  of  one  repre- 
sentative from  each  of  the  175  title  I 
schools,  plus  representatives  from  other 
active  community  groime,  has  been  sub- 
divided into  four  school  areas — west- 
central,  south-central,  east  Los  Angeles, 
and  other  portions  of  tbe  city  Including 
the  San  Fernando  Valley.  This  co\mcil 
will  soon  be  reorganised  to  conform  to 
the  Los  Angdes  City  School  District's 
decentralization  plan,  of  nine  adminis- 
trative areas.  The  district  advisory  board 
Is  important  because  it  oversees  the 
broader  parameters  of  educational  Issues 
and  safeguards  against  decisions  made 
exclusively  on  local  school  Issues. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  involve- 
ment of  the  district  advisory  council  is 
the  committee  on  vandalism  organized 
in  the  west-central  area  to  c(»nbat  the 
rising  incidence  of  crime  by  using  young 
people  fn»n  ghetto  areas  as  resource 
people  in  the  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  district  advisory 
council  each  title  I  school  has  Its  local 
advisory  council.  Members  are  dected 
in  Jiuie  or  September  of  each  school 
year.  Tbe  major  effect  of  these  councils 
has  been  that  the  unilateral  decisions 
regarding  curriculum,  textbocAs,  utiliza- 
tioo  of  ancfTlary  personnel,  et  cetera, 
prevlouBly  made  hy  the  principal,  are 
now  made  in  conference  with  parent  and 
other  community  participants  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  students  served. 

In  stddltlon  these  councils  have  been 
instrumental  in:  First,  the  development 
provision  of  in-service  training  for 
parent  aides;  second,  the  establishment 


of  the  principle  that  education  aides 
must  be  selected  from  within  the  school 
service  area;  and  third,  program  develop- 
ment, especially  with  regard  to  the  de- 
velopment of  effective  counseling  pro- 
grams in  black  and  Chicaiu)  schools  in 
Los  Angles. 

In  1973  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School 
District  conducted  a  study  of  advisory 
councils  in  all  of  its  schools.  The  results 
clearly  stated  that  the  councils  were  ef- 
fective but,  consistently  more  so  in 
schools  with  a  Federal  mandate  for  their 
operation. 

I  feel  that  the  continuity  and  inde- 
pendence of  these  parent  advisory  coun- 
cils would  be  best  preserved  if  they  are 
mandated  In  H.R.  69  and  not  left  to  the 
discretion  of  etu;h  school  district,  and 
that  the  parents  themsdves  should  con- 
tinue selection  of  its  own  membership. 
Peer  choice  always  seems  to  work  best  in 
such  groups. 

I  believe  that  the  sucoess  of  the  coun- 
cils speaks  for  Itself.  They  have  proven 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  schools  receiv- 
ing title  I  funding,  and  they  should  be 
continued  as  presently  constituted. 

As  we  consider  the  consolidation  of 
seven  categorical  programs  of  aid  into 
two  broad-piupose  prognams,  it  is  critical 
that  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  major 
importance  of  the  school  libraries  as  a 
major  source  of  support  for  our  total 
school  program,  especially  in  disadvan- 
taged areas.  Under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  title  n,  the  school  library  pro- 
gram will  be  vying  for  support  with  guid- 
ance and  counseling  as  well  as  the  audio- 
visual and  other  equipment  programs. 
While  there  is  great  merit  to  allowing 
local  school  boards  almost  complete  au- 
tonomy in  determining  how  various 
budgets  can  best  be  utiMzed  for  specific 
district  needs,  caution  must  be  taken  and 
safeguards  provided  to  insure  that  each 
program  can  provide  at  least  minimum 
service  to  students. 

In  many  school  districts  libraries  have 
not  enjoyed  a  broad  base  of  support,  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  ftmding  for  sup- 
plemental educational  materials  for  stu- 
dents with  special  educational  needs. 

In  Los  Angeles,  for  example,  there  are 
no  elementary  libraries,  staffed  by  cre- 
dentlaled  librarians,  except  in  title  U 
schools,  even  though  the  need  for  this 
resource  as  the  crux  of  the  educational 
program  in  all  436  of  the  elementary 
schools  in  our  district  should  be  appar- 
ent. This  pattern  exists  throughout  the 
State,  particularly  in  large  urban  school 
districts.  The  latest  figures  available  for 
the  State  of  California  Indicated  tliat  of 
the  5,506  elementary  schools,  2,903  had 
no  credentialed  librarians  in  1968. 

In  San  Diego  City  School  District, 
there  are  no  elementary  schools  with 
credentialed  librarians. 

There  are  two  credentialed  librarians 
at  the  district  level  in  San  Francisco. 
The  100  San  Francisco  elementary 
schools  are  staffed  by  31  part-time  cre- 
dentialed librarians — two  title  I  schools 
have  full-time  librarians^there  are 
ttu-ee  additional  librarians  paid  from 
title  I  fxmds  who  work  part-time. 

Given  the  apparent  seriousness  of  the 
situation  we  must  insure  that  Ubrary 
resources  are  not  further  jeopardized  by 
a  funding  procedure  that  does  not  guar- 


antee parity  or  some  safeguards  in  the 
appropriations  of  monesrs. 

In  previous  budgets  the  categorical 
funding  formula  has  protected  the  li- 
braries budget,  however  meager.  I  would 
suggest  that  we  develop  and  recommend 
to  school  districts  a  minimum  formula 
for  fund  appropriation  to  each  program 
now  consolidated  into  the  broad  cate- 
gories. Such  a  formula  would  subvert 
some  of  the  pressiues  lileely  to  be  felt  by 
districts  as  programs  witli  vested  interest 
vie  for  support. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
intend  to  vote  for  H.R.  69  on  final  pas- 
sage, but  with  reservations. 

There  are  important — and  worth- 
while— facets  of  H.R.  69.  On  Jime  30  of 
this  year,  the  authorization  for  the 
existing  programs  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  is  due  to  ex- 
pire. H.R.  69  would  extend  the  authori- 
zation of  tloe  ESEA  program  for  3  years, 
and  would,  as  reported  by  the  committee 
and  would,  as  reported  by  the  Educa- 
tion and  Lajgpr  Commitee,  extend  the 
authorization  for  the  controversial  im- 
pact aid  program — whereby  the  Federal 
Government  reimburses  local  school  dis- 
tricts for  the  cost  of  educating  the  chil- 
dren of  parents  who  livte  and/or  work 
on  Federal  property— for  1  year. 

TITLE    Z 

The  bill  also  makes  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  important  ESEA 
programs,  most  of  which  I  find  desir- 
able. Of  particular  impcntance  are  the 
modifications  in  the  title  I  program. 
Title  I  Is  the  single  largest  Federal  aid- 
to-education  program,  tast  year  $1.8 
billion  was  appropriated  ibr  title  I,  which 
provides  financial  assistance  to  local  ed- 
ucational agencies  for  compensatory  ed- 
ucation— designed  to  improve  the  educa- 
tional opportimities  of  children  from 
poor  areas.  Last  year  6  million  children 
benefit  from  title  I  in  nearly  14,000 
school  districts. 

Under  existing  law,  the  allocations  for 
title  I  are  based  on  a  formiUa  which 
counts  the  number  of  cliildren  from 
families  with  incomes  under  $2,000,  and 
the  number  of  children  from  families 
with  incomes  in  excess  of  $2,000  who  re- 
ceive payments  under  the  Federal  AFDC 
program.  Each  school  district's  entitle- 
ment is  determined  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  eUgible  children,  according  to 
the  formula  noted  above,  by  one-half 
either  the  State  or  national  average  per 
pupil  expenditure,  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  whichever  is 
higher. 

As  reported  by  the  committee,  H  Jl.  69 
changes  this  formula,  in  a  way  tliat  is 
not  entirely  equitable  to  the  heavily 
urbanized  areas  that  I  believe  need  title 
I  money  most.  The  bill  proposes  that  the 
so-csOled  Irshansky  index — which  is 
based  on  family  food  indexes— be  used 
as  the  principle  determfaant  of  quali- 
fying children.  At  this  years'  level— 
the  Orshansky  income  level  rises  ac- 
cording to  inflation — children  from  fam- 
lUes  earning  imder  $4,250  are  eligible, 
together  with  two-thh-ds  of  the  children 
from  families  with  incomes  alx)ve  the 
amoimt  on  AFDC.  The  niunl>er  of  chil- 
dren so  eligible  would  be  multiplied  by 
40  percent  of  the  State  average  per  pupil 
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expenditure,  with  a  floor  of  80  percent 
of  the  national  per  pupil  average  and  a 
ceiling  of  120  percent.  A  "hold  harmless" 
provisions  is  also  included  to  insiure  that 
no  school  district  receives  less  than  it 
did  in  the  previous  year. 

According  to  figures  supplied  me  by 
the  department  of  education  In  Massa- 
chusetts, I  expect  that  as  a  result  of  this 
new  formula  the  total  amount  of  title 
I  funds  coming  to  Massachusetts  will  be 
as  follows :  jrOHoiu 

1970 - $31. 8 

1971 28. 4 

1973 37. 1 

1973 83.  0 

1974— — 32.  3 

1975 - 34. 3 

On  the  basis  of  this  information  thm. 
in  absolute  terms  Massachusetts  stands 
to  benefit  from  the  committee  formula. 
On  relative  terms,  however,  and  using 
figures  supplied  by  the  Education  eind 
Labor  Committee,  title  I  funds  to  Mas- 
sachusetts will  grow  by  10  percent  In 
the  next  fiscal  year,  while  34  States  will 
see  their  share  of  title  I  funds  increase  by 
20  percent  or  more.  Heavily  urbanized 
States,  such  as  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey, will  actually  lose  money. 

Within  the  States  themselves,  the  ur- 
banized areas  will  generally  be  sidversely 
affected  by  the  committee  formula.  In 
my  own  State  of  Massachusetts.  Suffolk; 
County — which  includes  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton— ^wlll  lose  approximately  5  percent  of 
its  previous  allotment.  My  own  county — 
Essex — stands  in  relative  terms  to  bene- 
fit, as  at  an  Orshansky  level  of  $4,250 — 
this  year's  figure — ^Essex  County  will 
receive  $3,195,867,  more  than  $200,000 
greater  than  in  1974.  In  percentage 
terms,  Essex  Coimty  is  to  receive  an  in- 
crease of  about  7  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  according  again  to  Informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  committee. 

While  my  own  district  is  to  some  ex- 
tent benefited  by  the  committee  formula, 
my  reservations  remain.  First,  the  Or- 
shansky index  is,  I  believe,  slanted  in 
favor  of  rural  areas.  In  basing  its  Income 
levels  upon  family  food  expenses,  the 
formula  ignores  expenses  borne  by  poor 
families  in  urbanized  areas  that  are 
not  duplicated  in  rural  areas.  Higher  tax 
burdens  in  urbanized  areas,  higher  medi- 
cal and  housing  costs,  transportation 
costs,  and  the  generally  higher  cost  of 
living,  are  not  compensated  for  In  the 
committee  formula  to  my  satisfaction. 
To  make  matters  somewhat  more  unfor- 
tunate, as  the  Orshansky  index  rises  in 
accordance  witb  the  cost  of  living,  more 
and  more  of  the  families  at  first  eligible 
from  the  AFDC  rolls  win  be  dropped 
from  title  I  eUgibility,  so  that  after 
a  few  years  AFDC  will  no  longer  be  a 
factor  at  an.  I  do  not  approve  of  this 
antlmetropoUtan  character  of  the  for- 
mula. 

For  these  reasons  when  the  House  con- 
sidered an  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league Congressman  Peyser,  on  March 
26,  I  voted  in  favor  of  this  amendment. 
The  so-called  Peyser  amendment  would 
have  done  away  with  the  Orshansky  in- 
dex, and  replaced  it  with  a  formula 
counting  children  from  families  with  in- 
comes of  imder  $4,000  a  year,  as  well  as 
all    AFDC    children.    School    districts 


would  have  been  protected  against  any 
loss  of  funds. 

On  another  Issue  related  to  title  I,  how- 
ever. I  voted  against  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  Congressman  O'Hara,  which 
while  it  would  have  Increased  the  amount 
of  title  I  funds  to  my  conerresslonal  dis- 
trict by  a  very  slight  amount,  would  have 
unacceptably  redistributed  the  funds  in 
a  way  I  found  inconsistent  with  the  de- 
sirable goals  of  the  title  I  program.  This 
amendment  would  have  ended  the  em- 
phasis of  title  I  on  providtog  fimds  to 
poor  schools  to  help  poor  children,  and 
instead  directed  the  moneys  on  a  straight 
school-age  population  basis,  with  only 
limited  weighing  of  poverty  levels.  The 
error  in  this  formula,  it  seems  to  me.  is 
that  it  ignores  what  the  specific  need  is 
of  one  school  as  opposed  to  the  next,  or 
what  resources  are  available  to  different 
schools.  Had  this  amendment  passed, 
poor  school  districts  would  have  gotten 
poorer,  and  rich  richer. 

Another  provision  of  HK.  69  relating 
to  title  I  is  that  which  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  bypass  lo- 
cal school  agencies  if  they  are  not  pro- 
viding title  I  services  to  children  from 
private  schools.  Presently,  local  school 
districts  are  required  to  provide  for  par- 
ticipation of  eligible  private  scho<d  chil- 
dren as  a  condition  for  receiving  title  I 
grants.  I  support  the  provisions  of  H  Jl.  69 
in  this  area,  although  I  supported  nec- 
essary clarifying  language,  in  the  form 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  Congress- 
man Meeds,  which  provides  that  assist- 
ance to  children  in  private  schools,  imder 
the  bypass  arrangement,  l>e  conditioned 
on  the  meeting  of  the  same  requirements 
applicable  to  public  schools. 

Before  completing  my  discussion  of 
title  I,  I  would  like  to  note  what  I  view  to 
be  the  largest  problem  of  all — one  that 
will  not  receive  much  discussion  here  to- 
day. It  seems  to  me  that  much  of  the 
heated  debate  over  this  formula  or  that 
formula  would  become  somewhat  aca- 
demic if  we  were  to  address  the  single 
most  important  impediment  to  title  I's 
success — insufficient  appropriations. 

Title  I,  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  Is 
authorized  at  more  than  $3.5  billion.  Yet, 
appropriations  for  this  program  were 
only  $1.8  billion — about  half.  As  Is  true 
for  every  one  of  the  ESEA  programs, 
title  I  is  seriously  underfunded.  Why  is 
it,  I  wonder,  that  every  year  the  defense 
budget  is  funded  at  90  percent  or  more 
of  authorization,  while  education  pro- 
grams are  lucky  if  they  get  half.  Were 
ESEA  to  get  even  three-quarters  of  Its 
authorized  funding,  I  am  sure  that  the 
edge  would  be  taken  off  the  debate  on 
allocation  formulas,  smd  the  educational 
system  of  our  country — and  our  sctMOl 
cliildren — ^would  benefit  greatly  In  the 
process. 

GXANT    CONSOUDATXOir 

H.R.  69  consolidates  seven  of  the  ex- 
isting ESEA  and  NDEA  titles  into  two 
broad  purpose  programs — but  only  If  the 
appropriations  levels  for  the  combined 
programs  exceed  the  total  of  the  sep- 
arate appropriations  for  the  individual 
programs  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
enactment. 

I  think  this  Is  a  good  approach,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  my  complaints  about 


chronic  underf  imding  of  ESEA.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  consolidation  should  ac- 
complish some  deslreable  efflciencies,  al- 
though I  will  profess  to  concern  that  be- 
cause of  consolidation  one  interest  will 
be  plasred  off  against  another.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  consolidated  library  and 
instructional  resources  program,  I  can 
forsee  that  library  programs  would  be 
played  off  against  counseling,  guidance, 
or  equipment  needs.  Similar  problems  of 
grantsmanship  could  occur  in  the  in- 
novation and  support  services  category. 

IMPACT    AID 

The  so-called  impact  aid  program, 
first  authorized  by  Public  Law  81-874,  is 
to  be  continued  for  1  year  by  the  re- 
ported out  by  the  committee,  while  the 
successfully  passed  amendment  offered 
by  Congresswoman  Mink  extends  this 
authorization  to  3  years. 

I  support  the  impact  aid  program,  and 
supported  the  Mink  sonendment.  but  not 
without  reservations.  To  be  candid,  the 
schools  in  my  congressional  district  re- 
ceive close  to  $1  million  each  year  from 
this  program.  At  a  time  when  local  school 
districts  are  having  dUBculttes  meeting 
their  budgets,  with  taxpayers  rij^tly  re- 
luctant to  suffer  increased  taxes,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  vote  against  any  program  which 
provides  such  broadly  dispersed  financial 
assistance  to  our  schools.  While  I  may 
question  parts  of  the  impact  aid  pro- 
gram— ^pEuticularly  that  part,  the  so- 
called  B  category,  whereby  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pa3^  for  a  portion  of  the 
costs  of  education  for  chfldren  whose 
parents  live  on  private  property,  and 
hence  pay  property  taxes,  but  work  on 
Federal  property — ^I  think  that  at  this 
point  In  time  my  objections  to  certain 
mechanics  of  impact  sdd  are  overcome  by 
the  help  it  generally  provides  local 
schools. 

SmCMAST 

On  the  vote  for  final  passage  which  I 
expect  shortly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Intend 
to  vote  for  HJR.  69. 1  have  noted  some — 
but  not  all — of  my  objections  to  parts  of 
this  bill.  I  am  somewhat  displeased  by 
the  action  of  the  House  earlier  today 
that  have  added  an  amendment  of 
doubtful  constitutionality  which,  in  my 
view,  is  entirely  extraneous  to  the  real 
issues  facing  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  To  the  extent  that  the  Con- 
gress continues  to  allow  itself  to  become 
muddled  in  the  tangential  concerns,  to 
the  extent  that  we  continue  to  allow  the 
real  issues  to  become  obscured  In  clouds 
of  emotion  and  hollow  rhetoric,  then  I 
believe  that  we  are  falling  the  people  of 
this  country. 

Not  a  bad  bill  as  f sur  as  it  goes,  H  Jl.  69 
is  nonetheless  entirely  too  representative 
of  the  kind  of  timidity  and  reticence  that 
characterizes  most  actions  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  not  far-reaching  legislation 
designed  to  bring  new  concepts  and  new 
vision  toward  our  problems  in  the  field 
of  education.  It  is  a  bill  that  modestly  im- 
proves the  status  quo  in  terms  of  both 
programs  and  goals.  I  will  vote  for  it. 
But  I  would  hope  this  institution  is  capa- 
ble of  something  better. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
reluctance  that  I  will  vote  today  for  final 
passage  of  HJR.  69,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary   Education   Amendments   of 
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1974,  including  a  new  formula  for  title 
I  programs. 

The  formula  in  this  bill  would  de- 
crease those  funds  allotted  to  New  York 
by  over  $&0  million  by  next  year — and 
would  further  decrease  the  funds  the 
next  2  years.  In  1  year  alone,  over  63,000 
educationally  deprived  children  in  New 
York  State  presently  .being  aided  by 
E8EA  programs  woyld  become  ineligible. 
Many  more  would  become  ineligible  in 
years  to  come.  I  simply  cannot  in  con- 
science toss  these  children  to  the  wind, 
and  hope  that  somehow,  some  way,  they 
will  receive  an  education. 

The  committee  formula  provides  for 
the  distribution  of  funds  under  ESEA 
based  on  the  number  of  children  within 
the  school  district  who  are  from  families 
considered  poor  according  to  the  so- 
called  Orshansky  d^lnltion  of  poverty. 
In  addition,  two-thirds  of  those  children 
from  families  receiving  an  income  from 
the  AFDC  program— aid  to  families  with 
dependent  chlldren-^in  excess  of  the  Or- 
shansky poverty  level  would  be  included. 
HJl,  69  further  provides  that  the  num- 
ber of  children  would  be  multiplied  by 
40  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  State,  with  a  floor  of 
80  percent  of  the  national  average  ex- 
penditure and  a  ceiling  of  120  percent. 

The  problem  with  this  formula  Is  that 
the  Orshansky  poverty  index  is  based 
primarily  on  family  food  expenditxu-es, 
and  discriminates  against  metropolitan 
areas.  Using  food  alone,  as  Orshansky 
does,  to  determine  poverty,  neglects  the 
important  consideration  of  housing 
costs,  transportation  costs,  medical  cai^ 
or  Income  taxes.  In  short,  it  lacks  a  cost- 
of-living  differentiation,  and  does  not 
take  into  account  rural/iul)an  differ- 
Mices  or  suburban/central  city  differ- 
ences. 

In  addition,  the  formula  works  against 
those  States  who  have  been  In  the  fore- 
front of  providing  educational  services 
for  the  poor,  due  to  the  80-  ta  120-per- 
cent limitation.  Allocations  are  in  ef- 
fect reduced  by  the  ceiling,  since  the 
NYS  per-pupll  expenditure  is  more  than 
120  percent  than  the  national  average. 

Finally,  by  the  bill's  failing  to  count 
100  percent  of  the  AFDC  recipients  over 
the  poverty  level — and  coimtlng  only 
two-thirds  of  those  recipients — States 
like  New  York  who  have  high  AFDC 
payments  are  again  hurt,  and  needy 
children  again  lose  their  benefits. 

I  voted  for  the  amendment,  offered  by 
Mr.  PxYsiB  on  behalf  of  the  New  York 
State  congressional  delegation,  which 
would  have  changed  this  discriminatory 
formula  to  one  more  similar  to  the  ex- 
isting formula,  and  would  have  restored 
New  York's  lost  funds.  The  amendment 
was  defeated  by  the  House. 

In  an  effort  to  aid  Uiose  local  educa- 
tional agencies  which  would  have  been 
hurt  by  the  new  bfll,  I  then  offered  my 
own  amendment,  a  100-percent  hold- 
harmless  provision,  which  would  have 
insured  that  no  local  educational  agency 
could  receive  less  funds  under  the  new 
bill  than  it  had  last  year — ^fiscal  year 
1974 — ^under  the  old  formula.  My  amend- 
ment, however,  would  not  have  changed 
the  formula — it  woiild  not  have  signifi- 
cantly changed  the  allotments  of  those 
districts  which  received  large,  or  small. 


increases,  under  HJl.  69.  We  had  a  com- 
puter print-out  run,  which  emphasized 
that  it  would  only  have  insured  that  no 
local  educational  agency  wo\ild  be  hurt 
by  the  new  bill.  It  was,  in  my  view,  a 
fair  and  reasonable  amendment,  aiming 
to  hurt  no  one  but  to  help  those  approx- 
imately 500  counties  Including  many  in 
New  York  who  would  need  help. 

My  amendment,  too,  was  defeated. 

In  addition  to  the  inclnslon  of  this  for- 
mula, I  have  grave  reservations  over  the 
constitutionality  of  at  least  one  busing 
amendment  which  was  adopted  hs  the 
full  House,  although  it  had  previously 
been  rejected  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  This  amendment,  I  be- 
lieve, is  both  disruptive  and  infiamma- 
tory,  and  will  do  little  to  respond  to  the 
present  mood  of  rational  reconciliation. 

So  I  emphasize,  again,  that  my  vote 
today  for  this  bill  is  a  very  qualified  one. 
There  is  great  room  for  Improvement  in 
the  bill,  and  I  for  one  will  do  all  I  can 
to  see  that  the  conferees  on  the  bill  sig- 
nificantly ch£uige  provisions  of  the  for- 
mula, including  adding  a  100-percent 
hold-harmless  provision  for  title  I,  so 
that  children  throughout  the  country 
will  be  given  a  true  opportxmlty  to  learn. 

I  believe  that  quality  education  should 
be  a  right  for  all  Americans,  whether 
they  live  in  a  city  or  a  suburb,  in  New 
York  or  California.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  bill  will  be  Improved  as  It  goes 
tlurough  the  additional  stages  of  congres- 
sional action. 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
President  Ljmdon  Johnson  first  proposed 
to  the  Congress  legislation  to  achieve  a 
national  goal  of  full  educational  oppor- 
tunity, he  said: 

Nothing  matters  more  to  the  future  of  our 
country:  not  our  mllltaiy  preparedness — 
for  armed  might  Is  worthless  if  we  lack  the 
brain  power  to  build  a  world  of  peace;  not 
OMX  productive  economy — for  we  cannot  sus- 
tain growth  without  trained  manpower;  not 
our  democratic  system  of  government — for 
freedom  Is  fragile  if  citizens  are  ignorant. 

In  proposing  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  established  for  the  Nation 
a  pattern  of  Federal  aid  to  States,  and 
through  them  to  local  school  districts,  to 
assist  those  in  poverty  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  equal  educational  opportunity. 

In  President  Johnson's  message  to  the 
Congress  in  1965  he  did  not  propose  a 
program  for  those  lacking  in  educational 
attainment.  He  recommended  the  ex- 
penditure of  $1  billion  for  "a  major  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  serving  children 
of  low-income  families."  He  believed  the 
poor  student  deserved  special  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government  because 
"the  burden  of  the  Nation's  schools  are 
not  evenly  distributed.  Low-income 
families  are  heavily  concentrated  in  par- 
ticular urban  neighborhoods  or  nu-al 
areas.  Faced  with  the  largest  educational 
needs,  many  of  these  school  districts 
have  inadequate  financial  resources." 

Upon  the  President's  recommendation, 
the  Congress  passed  the  EHementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  in- 
cluding title  I,  financial  assistance  to 
local  educational  agencies  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children  of  low-income  fami- 
lies. The  principal  motivation  behind  the 


passage  of  title  I  was  the  need  to  provide 
additional  financial  resources  to  school 
districts  which  were  experiencing  diflB- 
culty  in  funding  adequate  educational 
programs  due  to  concentrations  of  low- 
income  families. 

Now,  9  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
original  title  I  program,  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  has  recommended 
to  the  House  amendments  vrtiich  would 
assure  that  title  I  funds  are  distributed 
to  States  and  school  districts  with  the 
largest  concentrations  of  low-income 
students.  The  committee  has  considered 
this  bill  for  an  entire  year.  Prc^Msals 
which  would  have  revised  the  title  I  pro- 
gram so  as  to  resemble  a  general  aid-to- 
education  fimd  and  proposals  to  assist 
students  who  have  scholastic  problems, 
regardless  of  income,  were  heard,  con- 
sidered, and  rejected.  "These  proposals 
were  rejected  largely  because  they  did 
not  fulfill  the  original  purposes  of  title 
I — to  assist  educational]^  deprived  chU- 
dren  of  low-income  families. 

The  questlcm  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  consideration  of  HJR. 
69  is  whether  the  formula  recommended 
by  the  committee  for  distribution  of  title 
I  funds  Edicts  the  mone^  to  where  the 
highest  concentrations  of  children  of 
low-income  families  reside.  It  is  possible 
the  House  may  consider  amendments  to 
the  committee's  bill  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  drastically  changing  the 
total  emphasis  of  the  title  I  program 
under  the  guise  of  correcting  the  so- 
called  inequities  in  the  formula.  I  would 
hope  the  House  vtrould  reject  these 
amendments.  Unless  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  are  willing  to  appro- 
priate significantly  more  funds  to  the 
title  I  program  than  in  previous  ^rs, 
the  House  should  reject  attempts  to 
adopt  a  formula  which  does  not  concen- 
trate scarce  title  I  funds  on  children  of 
low-income  families. 

H.R.  69  contains  additional  provisions 
designed  to  improve  the  Nation's  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  sys- 
tem. Among  them  Is  the  establishment 
of  a  new  program  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  to  establish  community  educa- 
tion programs,  and  to  expand  and  im- 
prove existing  programs.  By  tapping  the 
educational  resources  of  the  entire  com- 
munity, including  local  recreation  de- 
partments; and  by  utilizing  the  facilities 
of  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
during  ofT  hours,  each  community  will  be 
able  to  take  full  advantage  of  its  school 
faculties. 

H.R.  69  also  contsdns  amendments  to 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act  to  assure 
that  valuable  assistance  to  those  stu- 
dents who  have  limited  English  speakhig 
ability  will  continue  to  receive  Federal 
assistance.  The  non-English  speaking 
student  must  bridge  not  only  a  language 
gap  but  also  a  cultural  gap.  By  providing 
assistance  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
expanding  the  eligibility  criteria  for 
schools,  and  authorizing  the  appropria- 
tions of  additional  funds  for  the  Bi- 
lingual Education  Act,  the  Congress  will 
have  assisted  students  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  culture  of  their  mother 
tongue  and  that  of  the  majority  of 
Americans. 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  regard- 
ing the  amendment  to  section  803  of 
Public  Law  874  contained  In  HJl.  69,  I 
would  point  to  the  explanation  on  page 
43  of  the  committee  report.  In  addition, 
I  would  say  this.  In  Oklahoma,  there  are 
certain  situations  where,  to  qualify  for 
a  home  constructed  by  an  Indian  Hous- 
ing Authority,  a  basis  for  qualification 
is  that  a  portion  of  the  person's  restricted 
land  be  deeded  to  the  said  Housing  Au- 
thority. This  in  turn  lifts  that  restriction 
and,  in  the  past,  it  has  been  ruled  in- 
eligible for  Public  Law  874  payments.  It 
is  the  intent  of  the  committee  that  this 
property  being  held  by  the  Housing  Au- 
thority shall  remain  Federal  property  for 
the  purposes  of  Public  Law  874  qualifi- 
cations and  payment  of  Public  Law  874 
funds.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  com- 
mittee that  these  schools  be  penalized  as 
a  result  of  the  restrictions  being  removed 
from  this  property  while  said  property 
is  held  by  the  Indian  Housing  Authority. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
resume  consideration  of  H.R.  69,  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1974.  The  whole  thrust 
and  direction  of  past  Federal  compensa- 
tory educational  assistance  programs  will 
undoubtedly  be  changed  by  the  decisions 
we  will  take  in  the  course  of  our  de- 
liberations. 

At  issue,  among  other  topics,  have 
been:  The  formula  by  which  funds  for 
title  I  compensatory  programs  are  distri- 
buted, the  continued  authorization  of 
impact  aid  to  areas  affected  by  decreases 
in  Federal  employment,  the  bypass  of 
local  educational  authorities  upon  their 
failure  to  provide  for  participation  of 
private  school  children  in  title  I  pro- 
grams, antibusing  amendments  and  the 
consolidation  under  broadly  arranged 
headings  of  some  seven  categorical  aid 
programs. 

Debate  of  the  first  named  issue,  the 
title  I  formula,  has  tended  to  hinge  on 
two  contentions.  Supporters  of  the  com- 
mittee version  favor  a  restructuring  of 
the  present  formula,  which  simply  com- 
putes the  number  of  chUdren  from  fam- 
ilies earning  $2,000  or  less  per  annum 
and  children  from  families  with  income 
above  $2,000  per  annum  which  are  re- 
ceiving aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children — AFDC — and  multiplies  this 
figure  times  one-half  the  average  State 
or  national  per  pupil  expenditure,  which- 
ever is  higher.  This  computation,  it  is 
argued,  tends  to  be  dominated  by  the 
ever  increasing  number  of  AFDC  chil- 
dren. The  AFDC  program  is  administered 
with  great  discretion  by  the  Individual 
States,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  with  the 
wealthier  States  increasing  the  benefits 
and  number  of  recipients  in  much  greater 
proportion  than  States  with  lower  per 
capita  incomes. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  formula 
proponents  have  reworked  the  formula 
as  follows:  The  number  of  children  from 
families  considered  below  the  poverty 
level  is  determined  by  reference  to  the 
so-called  Orshansky  index,  a  complex 
measiu"e  of  poverty  adopted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  application  in  many 
of  its  assistance  programs.  It  Is  tied  to 
such  factors  as  tiie  number  of  chfidren 
in  the  family,  the  sex  of  the  head  of  the 


household   and  the  farm   or   nonfarm 
status  of  the  family. 

The  number  of  AFDC  children  in  the 
new  committee  formula  are  also  deter- 
mined with  reference  to  the  Orshansky 
poverty  level,  but  only  two-thirds  of 
these  children  are  included  in  the  for- 
mula's calculation,  which  goes  on  to  mul- 
tiply the  total  of  poverty  level  chfidren 
and  the  AFDC  two-thirds  figure  by  40 
percent  of  the  State's  average  per  pupU 
expenditure.  The  formula  allows  for  dif- 
ferences among  the  various  States  by 
guaranteeing  payment  of  at  least  80  per- 
cent but  no  more  than  120  percent  of  the 
national  average  per  pupil  expenditure. 

The  advantage  of  this  new  formula, 
according  to  the  committee's  report.  Is 
that  it  will  eliminate  the  extreme  situ- 
ations where  the  wealthier  States  get 
such  disproportionate  shares  of  title  I 
funds. 

Members  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  who  dissent  from  the 
committee  reworking  of  the  title  I  for- 
mula point  out  that  It  was  adopted  on 
the  basis  of  figures  and  projections  which 
are  not  compatible  with  the  way  in  which 
it  allots  funds.  This  process  masks  the 
impact  the  new  formula  will  have  by 
showing  statewide  gains  in  educational 
funds  without  noting  corresponding 
losses  by  densely  populated  counties 
within  the  State.  As  a  result,  these  mem- 
bers charge  that  the  revised  title  I  for- 
mula is  antimetropoUtan. 

Several  proposals  now  before  us  would 
revise  the  new  committee  title  I  formula 
so  as  to  more  directly  assist  children 
whose  achievement  lags  behind  that  of 
their  peers.  The  predicate  of  these  sub- 
stitute formulas  is  that  chUdren  from 
famiUes  with  incomes  above  the  poverty 
level  experience  imderachievement  and 
educatlonsd  disadvantage.  The  feeling 
behind  these  amendments  Is  that  title  I 
funds  should  be  directed  to  areas  where 
chUdren  are  having  difScuItles  in  their 
schooling  without  regard  to  their  fami- 
lies' income.  Only  then  would  the  title  I 
formula  assist  fully  In  pursuing  the  ends 
of  the  EHementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  It  also  appears  that  even 
though  proponents  of  such  amendments 
reject  income  statistics  as  the  major  cor- 
relative for  learning  difficulties,  the  prin- 
ciple effect  of  both  major  amendments, 
those  of  Mr.  CHara  of  Illinois  and  Mr. 
PiTSER  of  New  York,  would  be  to  reduce 
the  high  percentage  concentration  of 
funds  in  rural  poverty  areas  which  the 
committee  formula  would  achieve  whUe 
providing  across-the-board  increases  in 
educational  allotments  with  appropriate 
hold  harmless  provisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  supported  that  ver- 
sion of  the  title  I  formula  which  appro- 
priates funds  on  the  basis,  not  only  of 
poverty,  but  on  the  basis  of  learning 
imderachievement  generally.  I  was  con- 
fident that  such  a  formiUa  wUl  also  con- 
tinue to  channel  large  portions  of  title  I 
funds  into  low-income  and  poverty 
areas,  but  not  at  the  cost  of  educationally 
deprived  chUdren  of  whatever  Income 
level.  The  CHara  amendment,  which  I 
endorsed,  also  provided  thi  most  funds 
for  my  home  State  of  Massachusetts 
smd  for  the  Massachusetts  cities  and 
coimties  that  I  represent. 


In  addition,  I  support  an  extension  of 
impact  aid  to  areas  affected  by  Federal 
emplojrment  drops.  The  committee  bUl 
contains  only  a  1-year  retention  of  this 
feature,  which  is  designed  to  help  local 
educational  agencies  adjust  to  sudden 
decreases  in  the  school  age  population 
due  to  shifting  of  Federal  employees.  In 
my  own  area  the  city  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  its  surrounding  communities 
were  aided  greatly  when  the  Springfield 
Armory  closed  in  1368.  Today,  citizens 
in  Springfield  and  Chlcopee  are  facing 
the  impact  of  a  major  air  base  phase- 
down  at  Westover  Air  Force  Base.  I  think 
I  need  only  point  out  that  more  than 
9,000  Air  Force  personnel  end  their  f  am- 
Uies  have  left  the  Westover  complex  over 
the  last  3  years  to  indicate  how  impor- 
tant this  type  of  aid  can  be  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  which  are  suddenly 
bereft  of  large  numbers  of  students.  I 
therefor  urge  the  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Studds  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  would  extend  the  period 
during  which  this  crucial  assistance  can 
be  offered. 

It  is  also  my  conviction,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  language  now  contained  in 
H.R.  69,  which  requires  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  bypass  local  edu- 
cational authorities  for  their  faUure  to 
involve  private  school  students  in  title  I 
programs  is  both  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary. As  the  law  now  stands,  fimds  would 
be  completely  cut  off  from  LEA's  should 
they  not  provide  for  the  participation 
of  eligible  private  school  chUdren.  The 
provision  for  a  bypass  would  help  to 
avoid  a  complete  fimdlng  cut-off  where 
an  LEA  cannot  comply  with  present  law 
because  of  court  orders.  It  also  appears 
to  insure  more  cooperation  between 
LEA's  and  private  schools  and  more  real 
participation  in  title  I  programs  by  pri- 
vate school  chUdren,  a  condilion  that  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  worked  out  for 
the  9  years  that  ESEA  has  been  in 
operation. 

On  the  issue  of  an  antibusing  amend- 
ment, I  feel  that  I  must  support  the  lan- 
guage offered  by  Mr.  Esch  of  Michigan. 
His  amendment  is  the  text  of  H.R.  13915, 
the  Equal  EducationtJ  Opportunities 
Act,  which  passed  the  House  on  August 
17,  1972.  and  for  which  I  voted.  It  pro- 
hibits the  enforced  busing  of  chUdren 
to  a  school  other  than  to  that  which  Is 
closest  or  next  closest  to  their  h(»nes. 

The  premise  of  this  amendment  is  that 
the  f  aUure  of  a  local  educational  author- 
ity to  attain  a  racial  balance  of  students 
in  its  schools  is  not  a  denial  of  equal 
protection  of  laws  under  the  14th 
amendment.  In  fact,  language  in  the 
Esch  amendment  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
assignment  of  a  student  to  the  school 
nearest  his  home  is  not  a  denial  of  equal 
protection  or  of  equal  opportunity  unless 
the  assignment  is  made  for  the  purpose 
of  segregating  students  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  sex,  national  origin,  or  the 
school  Itself  was  so  located  as  to  effect 
segregation.  The  amendment  wiU  simply 
caU  a  halt  to  the  massive,  highly  expen- 
sive and  highly  explosive  busing  of  sdtiool 
chUdren  in  attempts  to  achieve  numer- 
ical parity  of  racial  or  other  factors 
within  a  school  system.  It  wUl  further 
encourage  other  Initiatives  toward  solv- 
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log  the  stUl  present  and  canoerotis  prob- 
lem c£  cUicrlminatlan  In  Amezlcan  edu- 
catlOD  today.  It  wffl  not  encourage  leg- 
retatlon,  nor  was  It  Intended  that  it  do 
so. 

Mr.  Chairman^  this  Issue— to  bus  or  not 
to  bu»— te  one  for  which  a  reeohitlon  can 
never  be  adranoed  In  our  time  without 
the  Strang  oppoettlan  of  many  concerned 
and  aajdooB  dtteos.  It  Is  an  Issue  about 
which  normally  rational  men  often  lose 
their  obJectlTlty.  I  am  one  of  those  wiio 
feels,  however,  that  my  commitment  to 
dvll  rl^ts  for  all  the  disadvantaged  and 
discriminated  against  people  of  our  Na- 
tten  Is  not  diminished  by  (^position  to 
busing.  Ftom  an  end  toward  a  worth- 
while and  reqnistte  goal,  it  has  become  a 
sort  of  end  to  itself,  with  a  moral  and 
political  Identification  as  strong  as  the 
goals  it  was  originally  devised  to  serve. 

I  therefore  oppoee  busing — because  of 
the  incmvenlenee,  because  of  the  ex- 
pense, because  of  the  health  hazards  in- 
volved, and  not  least  because  It  has  not 
served  the  real  goal  for  which  desegre- 
gation was  the  means  to  an  end — equal 
educational  opportunities.  Busing  has  not 
successfully  advanced  that  goal,  perhaps 
principally  because  of  Its  unp<q>ularity 
with  dtlRns  on  both  ends  of  the  bus 
routes.  The  people  of  my  district  are 
overwhdmlngiy  oppoeed  to  farced  busing. 

A  poll  taken  by  my  staff  in  1972  indi- 
cated that  83  percent  are  opposed  to  bus- 
ing "to  overcome  radal  imbalance."  Fur- 
ther, In  liaasachuaetts  we  have  a  racial 
balance  law  that  requires  no  lees  than  a 
6C-M  proportional  representation  among 
students.  TUs  wHl  require  the  busing  of 
some  S,000  schoolchildren  next  fan  in 
ftstogfleld.  Mass..  at  a  cost  of  $1  milUon 
per  year.  Many  of  those  students  will  be 
quite  young.  An  wffl  be  uprooted  from 
their  ndghborfaoods.  TioB  cost  wiU  be 
staggering  and  the  resultant  drain  on 
school  funds  for  quality  education,  dras- 
tie.  Legislation  must  be  enacted  to  rem- 
edy situations  such  as  this,  but  it  must  be 
emphasized  in  addition  that  it  must  come 
not  only  because  of  the  cost,  the  dan- 
gers, and  the  inconvenience,  but  because 
busing  does  not  and  will  not  afford  the 
kind  of  equal  educatlixial  opportunities 
or  even  the  basic  schooling  atmosidiere  in 
which  learning  can  be  advanced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  one  addi- 
tional feature  of  the  EBEA  ammdments 
befow  us  deserves  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  this  body.  The  committee  has  re- 
structured some  seven  existing  categori- 
cal aid  programs  as  two  broad  purpose 
programs  for  distributing  Federal  educa- 
ttooal  funds.  These  consolidations  win 
only  go  into  effect  if  total  appropriations 
for  the  two  new  programs  wiU  at  least 
equal  the  total  aggregate  apprc^Hlatlons 
for  the  seven  programs  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

Quite  simply,  the  consolidations  wiU 
bring  about  much  needed  reductions  in 
the  admlnJetratlve  redtape  that  has  hith- 
erto distinguished  the  process  by  which 
State  and  local  educational  authorities 
apply  for  Federal  educational  funds.  One 
awlicatfon  win  replace  the  eight  that 
were  previously  required.  Two  grants  wlU 
be  made  to  LEA's  instead  of  eight 

A  wfafde  host  of  priHXMals.  contracts, 
agreemfents.  guideUnes  and  related  doc- 


umentation wiU  disappear  or  be  vastly 
reduced.  The  relief  afforded  by  this  cost 
reduction  and  simplification  wlU  be 
enormous.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
alms  of  the  seven  add  programs  or  the 
programs  themselves  have  not  been  use- 
ful, merely  that  their  administration 
would  benefit  by  a  good  housekeeping. 
Providing  for  a  more  realistic  and  gage- 
able  timetable  and  forms  with  which  to 
work  win  greatly  ease  the  problems  of 
local  educational  authorities  In  deter- 
mining their  budgets  and  target  objec- 
tives early  on  in  their  fiscal  schedules 
instead  of  the  guessing  game  they  have 
hitherto  had  to  play  in  waiting  on  appro- 
priations, allocation  and,  of  course,  im- 
poundment decisions  taken  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  conclude  final  con- 
sideration of  the  E8IA  amendments 
after  long  hours  of  d^ate  and  voting. 
Tat  final  form  that  HJl.  69  will  take 
depends  heavily  upon  the  consideration 
that  we  give  to  the  important  features 
I  have  mentioned.  I  beg  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers to  consider  carefully  their  positions 
on  these  issues.  I  feel  that  the  overall 
package  must  be  approved  if  we  wish  to 
continue  quality  education  for  our  chil- 
dren— whatever  the  circumstances  of 
their  families— and  I  feel  that  an  ac- 
ceptable compromise  on  the  problems  of 
education  today  Is  presented  in  the  bill 
as  amended  by  us. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not in  good  conscience  support  this 
measure  because  of  the  manner  in  which 
It  so  unjxistly  discriminates  not  only 
against  New  York  City  but  numerous 
other  urban  areas  as  well  as  the  serious 
damage  certain  provlslans  will  do  to  the 
progress  made  In  school  desegregation 
in  the  20  years  since  the  historic  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka 
decision.  I  intend  to  vote  against  HJl. 
69  to  protest  what  I  believe  to  be  the  In- 
sensitlvity  of  the  Congress  to  the  press- 
ing needs  of  urban  America  and  the  ret- 
rogressive features  which  will  deny  equal 
educational  opportunities  to  millions  of 
schoolchildren. 

Although  a  number  of  very  wealthy 
counties  in  this  land  will  receive  sub- 
stantial increases  in  Federal  educational 
assistance  under  H.R.  69,  some  90,000 
New  York  City  schoolchildren — a  large 
p>ercentage  of  whom  represent  minorities 
and  the  economically  and  socially  dis- 
advantaged—will  be  deprived  of  the 
much  needed  title  I  compensatory  assist- 
ance. A  cruel  and  needless  hoax  wiU  be 
perpetrated  on  those  youngsters  who  will 
be  dropped  from  the  program  and  denied 
those  educational  benefits  which  may 
very  weU  make  the  difference  between  a 
meaningful  education  and  an  inability  to 
enter  adult  life  on  an  equal  basis  with 
their  peers. 

What  la  even  more  troubling  is  the 
fact  tliat  this  Congress,  in  terms  of  trans- 
portation, housing,  education,  social  serv- 
ices, and  a  number  of  other  vital  areas 
Is  seriously  aggravating  the  urban  crisis 
and  is  falling  to  take  the  initiative  to 
provide  substantive  solutions  to  urban 
problems.  I  am  unable  to  understand 
the  indifference  of  many  to  the  compli- 
cated and  varied  problems  being  expe- 
rienced by  our  urban  centers  or  why 


millions  of  fellow  citizens  should  be  so 
seriously  shortchanged  when  it  comes  to 
educational  assistance,  transportation 
aid,  the  development  of  much-needed 
housing  or  the  implementation  of  vital 
social  service  programs.  It  is  becoming 
apparent  that  urban  Americans  are  being 
forced  Into  second-class  status  and  are 
being  denied  that  help  which  is  essential 
for  their  survival. 

Further,  language  in  this  bill  repre- 
sents nothing  more  than  an  appeal  to 
the  tide  of  fear  and  emotionalism  which 
typIcaUy  characterizes  the  debate  on  the 
schoolbuslng  Issue.  I  fear  that  the  anti- 
busing  provisions  of  H.R.  69 — ^which  must 
have  been  greeted  with  choruses  of  de- 
light at  the  White  House— will  seriously 
hamper  the  capacity  of  the  courts  to 
provide  relief  to  those  whose  constitu- 
tional rights  to  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  to  a  desegregated  education 
have  been  violated. 

As  I  have  observed  on  earlier  occasions, 
busing  is  no  panacea  and  is  not  the  best 
and  only  answer  to  the  longstanding 
problem  of  school  segregation.  There  are 
a  number  of  devices  which  have  been 
successfully  employed  to  achieve  deseg- 
regation, such  as  the  use  of  attendance 
zones,  pairing  of  schools,  construction  of 
new  educational  facllitiee  and  education 
parks.  In  the  Brown  decisions  the  Su- 
preme Court  did  not  mandate  that  bus- 
ing be  undertaken  to  achieve  a  racial 
balance  in  the  schools  imd  this  device 
has  only  been  Implemented  as  a  last  re- 
sort when  all  other  measures  have  failed. 
I  have  proposed  legislation  to  remove  lo- 
cal land-use  barriers  to  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing  outside  central 
poor  cities  in  order  to  remove  the  pat- 
terns of  housing  segregation  which  di- 
rectly lead  to  segregation  in  the  schools. 
However,  none  of  those  who  claim  to 
favor  an  integrated  education  and  simply 
oppose  busing  on  some  other  grounds 
have  cosponsored  or  otherwise  endorsed 
my  bill. 

Housing  desegregation  is  one  of  the 
most  important  remedies  to  achieve  equal 
educational  opportunities.  However,  until 
such  time  as  meaningful  efforts  are  un- 
dertaken to  remove  these  damaging  arti- 
ficial barriers,  we  must  have  the  tools 
with  which  to  acliieve  desegregated 
schools  and  busing  Is  sudh  a  mechanism. 
However,  rather  than  moving  forward 
to  insure  that  all  Americans  have  an 
opportunity  to  secure  the  best  possible 
education  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  appear  that  the 
Hoiise  prefers  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 
Once  again  the  "iiaves"  are  proceeding 
to  limit  the  rights  of  the  "have  nots." 

It  is  for  these  very  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Justice  and  equality  for  all  school- 
children that  I  am  compelled  to  oppose 
the  ESEA  amendments  and  to  reject  the 
distorted  priorities  it  furthers. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  Indicate  strong  sup- 
port for  H.R.  69,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1974.  I  firmly  believe  adequate  Federal 
aid  to  education  is  one  of  tills  Nation's 
liighest  priorities  and  one  we  should  sup- 
port in  a  very  tangible  way  with  this  vote 
today. 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  if 
H.R.  69  is  not  signed  into  law  until 
May  or  June  of  this  year  and  if  the  ap- 
propriations bill  ia  much  later  than  that, 
then  the  States  may  have  serious  diffi- 
culty in  shifting  to  an  administrative 
stnicture  which  can  handle  the  new  con- 
solidations proposed  in  HJl.  69. 

If,  in  fact,  we  do  have  tills  delay  with 
H.R.  69  and  the  appropriations  bill,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  the  Office  of 
Education  arrange  to  receive  "letters  of 
intent"  from  States  that  they  will  witliln 
a  few  months  of  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1975  rearrange  their  administrative 
structures,  and  revise  their  State  plans 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  new  consolidation  title.  Then,  the 
Office  would  release  the  payments  for  the 
first  quarter  for  these  consolidations. 

I  believe  that  this  course  of  action 
may  help  smooth  the  way  for  the  con- 
solidations. 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Texas  (Mr. 

GONZALXZ). 

Ilils  amendment  addresses  itself  to  an 
inequitable  situation  which  hac  come  as 
a  result  of  a  provision  in  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970,  which  stated 
that  Federal  buildings  using  50  percent 
or  more  of  their  space  for  postal  opera- 
tions be  turned  over  to  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service.  These  buildings  were  formerly 
considered  the  property  of  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

On  the  surface,  this  transfer  seemed 
like  a  logical,  and  indeed  harmless,  pro- 
vision. However,  it  was  later  discovered 
that  these  building  could  no  longer  be 
considered  Federal  buildings  for  im- 
pacted aid  purposes  under  Public  Law 
874,  even  though  they  housed  other  Fed- 
eral agencies.  This  in  turn  affected  the 
amount  of  impacted  aid  that  the  various 
school  districts  received. 

Under  Public  Law  874,  "Category  B" 
students  su-e  defined  as  those  children 
whose  parents  either  work  or  live  on  Fed- 
eral property.  Because  of  the  building 
transfer  provision  contained  in  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  these  par- 
ents were  no  longer  considered  as  "work- 
ing on  Federal  property"  and  therefore 
their  children  could  no  longer  be  coimted 
for  impacted  aid  purposes  by  local  school 
districts. 

This  situation  has  an  adverse  effect 
on  at  least  40  school  districts  in  Kansas, 
a  list  of  which  follows. 

Relief  was  temporariy  granted  to  the 
school  districts  in  Kansas  and  through- 
out the  coimtry  with  the  enactment  of 
the  manpower  development  and  training 
act  amendments  approved  by  the  92d 
Congress.  Under  this  bill  a  2-year  grace 
period  for  these  school  districts  was  pro- 
vided. However,  this  particular  provision 
has  since  expired.  A  permanent  solution 
is  needed. 

In  an  effort  to  grant  permanent  relief, 
I  joined  by  distinguished  colleague  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  in  Introducing  such  a  bill,  HJl. 
12162,  earlier  this  year.  The  amendment 


before  us  now  is  essaitially  the  text  of 
that  bin. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to  vote 
for  this  amendment. 

The  list  foUows: 

Kansas 
second  congbessional  district 

Unif .  S.D.  No.  437,  Topeka. 

Unif .  SX).  No.  601,  Topeka. 

Unlf .  S  J).  No.  343.  Peny. 

Unlf .  S.D.  No.  340,  Mertden. 

Unlf.  8X>.  No.  837.  Mayetta. 

Oskalooka  UnlT.  Sch.  Dlat.  No.  341. 

Shawnee  Heights  VnU.  SJ>.  No.  4fi0,  Te- 
sumseh. 

Unlf.  S.D.  No.  464,  Tonganoxle. 

TBIKD  CONCXES8IONAI.  DISTKICT 

Shawnee  Mission  Rural  H.SX).  No.  6. 
Common  SX>.  No.  110,  Overland  Park. 
Antlocb  C.SJ3.  No.  61,  Overland  Park. 
Shawnee  Common  S  J3.  No.  27. 
Roeland  CSX).  No.  92,  Shawnee  Mission. 
Prairie  3J3.  No.  44. 

VaUey  View  C.S.D.  No.  49,  Overland  Park. 
Olath©  Unlf.  SX).  No.  283. 
Unlf.  SX>.  No.  231,  Oardner. 
Bonner  Springs  Unlf.  BU.  No.  204. 
Unlf.  SX).  No.  600.  Kansas  City. 
Stanley  Unlf.  SX).  No.  229. 
Shawnee  Mission  Unlf.  BU.  No.  612. 

rOXmTH   CONCRKSSIONAI.    DISTKICr 

Haysvllle  Unlf.  SX).  No.  261. 
VaUey  Center  Unlf.  BD.  No.  262. 
Unlf.  SJD.  No.  260,  Derby. 
Maize  Unlf.  No.  259,  Wichita. 
Unlf.  8I>.  No.  266.  Ooddard. 
Unlf.  S J).  No.  268,  Uulvane. 

nrXB  CONOUSSIONAL  DISTBICT 

Leon  Unlf.  BD.  Jt.  No.  206. 
Douglass  Untf.  SX).  No.  39. 
Rose  SOU  Unlf.  SX).  394. 
Andover  Unlf.  8 J3.  No.  386. 
Unlf.  SX).  No.  363.  Wellington. 
Unlf.  BD.  No.  366,  (Tonway  Springs. 
Arkansas  City  Unlf.  SX).  No.  470. 
BeUe  Plalne  Unlf.  S.D.  No.  367. 
Osage  City  Unlf.  S.D.  No.  420. 
Unlf.  8.D.  No.  434,  OverbnxA. 
Unlf.  SX>.  No.  464,  Burllngame. 
MiaralB  Des  Cygnes  Valley  D.  No.  456.  Mel- 
vem. 
lAwrence  Unlf.  an.  No.  497. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
the  Mink  amendment  to  extend  impact 
aid  for  3  shears. 

The  impact  aid  program  has  my  strong 
support  because  I  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  once  It  imposes  a  bur- 
den upon  a  local  community,  should 
share  In  bearing  that  burden.  For  In- 
stance, in  many  areas  of  South  Carolina 
the  Fe<leral  Government  has  decided  to 
place  military  bases  and  installatlwis 
and  by  placing  these  Federal  facilities  in 
our  State,  the  land  upon  which  these 
facilities  stand  has  been  removed  from 
the  tax  rolls  of  local  school  districts.  And 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  presence  of 
those  facilities  means  that  more  children 
are  brought  into  local  school  districts  to 
be  educated.  It  would  seem  to  me  grossly 
imfair  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
place  local  school  districts  at  the  dis- 
advantage of  having  to  educate  more 
children  with  less  money. 

Therefore,  I  am  in  full  support  of  the 
Mink  amendment  which  would  extend 
Impact  aid  for  the  same  period  of  time 
as  the  other  elementary  and  secondary 
education  programs. 


Mr.  DON  H.  C^LAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mnnc)  which  will  ex- 
tend the  Public  Law  874  Impact  aid  pro- 
gram for  3  years  instead  of  only  1  as 
included  in  the  bill. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  extending  other 
educational  programs  for  3  years  while 
leaving  impact  aid  recipients  hanging 
with  an  uncertain  future. 

TUs  problem  goes  back,  of  course,  to 
the  continuing  need  to  f  imd  Federal  edu- 
cational programs  in  such  a  way  as  to 
allow  local  school  administrators  and 
teachers  to  be  able  to  plan  and  budget  in 
a  responsible  way. 

If  they  never  know  what  assistance 
they  will  receive  they  can  only  idan  and 
budget  by  hypothetical  guesswork.  Then, 
if  they  receive  less  tlian  they  had  guessed, 
they  must  cut  back  already  started  pro- 
grams. If  they  receive  more  than  anti- 
cipated, often  they  are  imable  to  use  the 
money  as  effectively  as  they  would  like 
to. 

Public  Law  874  allows  the  Federal 
Government  to  contribute  funds  fn  areas 
where  the  tax  base  is  affected  by  Fed- 
eral presence.  If  this  assistance  is  not 
available,  local  tax  payers  must  pay  their 
own  fair  share  and  then  some  additional 
amount  to  make  up  for  the  Federal  Im- 
pact if  they  want  to  mwintein  a  reason- 
able quality  of  educational  instructlan. 

I  recognize  that  the  problem  for  Public 
Law  874  lies  with  those  school  districts 
surrounding  Washington,  D.C.,  where 
the  Federal  impact  Is  generally  boieflcial 
rather  than  harmful.  These  school  dis- 
tricts receive  funding  under  the  same 
formula  as  those  in  which  the  Federal 
impact  on  the  tax  base  Is  detrimental. 

There  is  no  sense  in  ending  the  assist- 
ance to  those  areas  in  which  it  is  essen- 
tial, because  it  Is  nonessential  in  a  few 
others.  The  formula  can  be  revised  to 
achieve  a  realistic  assistance  effort  with- 
out being  drastically  ended. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  Is 
considering  this  question,  the  Public  Law 
874  payments  must  be  continued  until  a 
transition  can  be  made. 

The  situation  is  best  summed  up  by  a 
letter  and  a  resolution  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  J.  Win  Payne,  superintendent 
of  the  Napa  Unified  School  District  In 
California. 

I  insert  the  material  in  the  Cohoees- 
siONAL  Record  so  that  it  will  be  available 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  while  they 
are  considering  this  issue. 

The  letter  and  resolution  follow: 
Napa  Vallet  Untfibd  School  Distbict, 

Napa.  CaUf..  March  11. 1974. 
Congressman  Don  H.  Cuittsen. 
LongxDorth  Office  BuHAing, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAB  Conckkssman  CiJitTSEM :  Enclosed  Is  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  memben  of  the  N^a  VaUey 
Unified  School  District  Board  of  Education. 
The  Napa  Valley  Unified  School  District  Is  a 
below  average  wealth  district  and  conse- 
quently,  any  loss  In  revenue  from  any  source 
would  be  disastrous  when  we  are  operating 
on  an  extremely  tight  budget.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  Impact  aid  Is  Jeopardized  by  Preel- 
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dent  Nixon's  propoeal  to  restructure  federal 
•id  to  education,  tbe  members  of  the  Board 
Of  Education  felt  It  necessary  to  express 
their  concern  to  Insure  that  suitable  compen- 
sation for  this  federal  Imptust  aid  continue 
to  be  provided  In  any  modifications  to  Public 
Law  874.  or  superseding  legislation,  such  as 
revenue  sharing. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Wm  Patne, 
Superintendent. 

RxsoLtmoN  or  Napa  Vauxt  XJmnxD  School 
DisnacT 

Whereas,  tbe  Napa  Valley  Unified  School 
District  student  peculation  of  16.536  In- 
cludes 2.881  pupils,  19  per  cent  of  tbe  total, 
vhose  parents  are  In  the  military  services 
or  are  employees  of  the  United  States  of 
America  at  the  Travis  Air  Force  Base  at  Falr- 
field-Sulsum,  California  and  Mare  Island 
Maval  Shipyard  at  Vallejo,  California;  and 

Whereas,  the  bases  at  which  these  people 
are  stationed  contribute  no  taxable  property 
for  the  support  of  public  services,  such  as 
fire  and  police  protection,  planning,  or  edu- 
cation; and 

Whereas,  the  area  encompassed  by  the 
Napa  Valley  Unified  School  District  Is  largely 
agriculture  and  residential,  providing  a 
living  area  for  the  military  and  civilian  serv- 
ants of  the  United  States  described  almve; 
and 

Whereas,  tbe  Income  of  this  school  district 
is  severely  limited  because  of  the  relatively 
small  amount  of  industrial  development 
existing  within  tbe  district;  and 

Whereas,  these  United  States  Oovemment 
activities  create  a  demand  for  housing,  edu- 
cation, and  other  public  services  which  are 
necessarily  supplied  by  the  people  of  the 
area  by  their  local  property  taxes,  as  supple- 
mented by  general  income  and  sales  taxes 
assessed  by  the  state  government;  and 

Whereas,  these  essential  services  cannot  be 
provided  by  tbe  people  of  this  area  at  a  level 
equivalent  to  those  of  neighboring  areas  un- 
less they  tax  themselves  at  an  exorbitant 
level;  and 

Whereas,  the  surrounding  area  communi- 
ties, not  burdened  by  these  inequities,  are 
able  to  provide  greater  resources  i>er  student 
for  education,  thereby  supplying  superior 
physical  materials,  providing  smaller  class 
sizes,  and  other  superior  learning  conditions; 
and 

Whereas,  these  circumstances  place  a  bur- 
den of  inequality  upon  the  children  of  the 
military  and  civil  servants  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  children  of  their 
neighbors,  thus  conferring  a  second  class 
citizenship  upon  these  people  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  principles  of  equal  opportunity 
which  are  a  part  of  the  foundation  of  this 
great  nation: 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Napa 
Valley  Unified  School  District  calls  upon  the 
CSovernment  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to: 

a.  Insure  that  suitable  compensation  for 
this  federal  impact,  similar  to  that  provided 
by  Public  Law  874,  continue  to  be  provided 
to  this  school  district  in  the  future;  and 

b.  Recognize  that  the  apparent  disparity  of 
need  among  some  districts  now  receiving 
aid  under  Public  Law  874  does  not  alter  the 
reality  of  adverse  federal  imi>act  upon  the 
chUdren  of  the  Napa  Valley  Unified  ^bool 
District;  and 

c.  Provide  in  any  modifications  to  Public 
Law  874  or  superseding  legislation,  slich  as 
revenue  sharing  or  federal  aid  to  education 
laws,  suitable  guarantees  that  the  chUdren 
of  the  Napa  Valley  Unified  School  District 
shall  not  receive  an  inferior  education  be- 
cause some  of  their  parents  are  serving  their 
country. 

I,  the  undersigned,  duly  authorized  Super- 
intendent and  Secretary  of  the  Napa  Valley 


Unified  School  District,  do  hereby  certify  the 
foregoing  to  be  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  a 
resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  said 
Board  on  March  7,  1974,  at  Napa,  California. 
J.  Win  Patnb, 
SuperinteTident  and  Secretary. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
my  deep  commitment  toward  the  original 
purposes  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  1  am  especially  dls- 
tiu-bed  that  I  must  vote  against  H.R.  69 
today.  But  I  cannot  be  a  party  to  the 
pretense  that  an  a£Qrmative  vote  for  this 
legislation  would  represent.  We  have  be- 
fore us  a  bill  which  purports  to  increase 
the  educational  opportunities  for  our 
disadvantaged  children.  Yet,  because  of 
the  formula  adopted  for  the  distribution 
of  title  I  funds,  H.R.  69  penalizes  a  sig- 
nificant segment  of  the  very  population 
it  was  designed  to  assist. 

Because  of  large  concentrations  of  eco- 
nomically and  socially  deprived  children 
on  its  AFDC  rolls  and  because  of  a  gen- 
uine commitment  to  its  education«l  pro- 
grams and  its  AFDC  programs,  as  in- 
flected by  the  expenditure  of  substantial 
sums,  New  York  will  be  severely  penalized 
by  this  new  formula.  The  schools  in  New 
York  City  will  lose  at  least  $30  million  in 
title  I  funds.  More  important,  the  chil- 
dren in  our  urban  ghettos  will  suffer  from 
the  error  of  our  ways. 

Apart  from  the  injustloe  caused  by  the 
title  I  formula,  the  Esch  amendment  does 
fmiher  violence  to  our  so-called  concern 
<for  Improving  educational  sUuldards. 
This  provision,  which  purports  to  provide 
"equal  educational  opportunities,"  in- 
stead seeks  to  preserve  the  status  quo,  as 
reflected  in  neighborhood  schools,  and  to 
prevent  busing.  It  would  allow  the  re- 
opening of  all  court  or  HEW  ordered 
desegregation  plans  whicli  included  bus- 
ing. It  would,  in  fact,  overturn  Supreme 
Court  rulings  which  have  recognized 
busing  as  a  legitimate  method  of  achiev- 
ing desegregation.  By  so  floing,  the  Esch 
provision  restricts,  abrogates  and  dilutes 
the  due  process  and  equal  protection 
clauses  of  the  Constitution,  something 
which  the  Congress  has  no  power  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  69  will  not  benefit 
our  children.  The  Nixon  administration 
has  not  asked  for  enough  money  for  edu- 
cation nor  has  the  Congress  authorized 
enough  money  to  deal  with  our  educa- 
tional problems  and  we  have  attached 
an  antibuslng  rider  that  will  turn  back 
the  education  of  all  children,  especially 
poor,  minority  children,  30  years. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
H.R.  69  Is  a  comprehensive  moderniza- 
tion of  the  original  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  Some  significant 
changes  have  been  made  but  the  basic 
thrust  of  the  initial  enactment  has  not 
been  substantially  altered. 

While  I  would  have  gone  even  further 
than  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee in  turning  over  sulditlonal  authority 
and  flexibility  to  teacher*  and  adminis- 
trators in  local  school  districts,  the  com- 
mittee has  gone  at  least  a  step  in  that 
direction  and  I  am  pleased  It  has  done  so. 
Tmj5  I 

The  compensatory  education  programs 
of  title  I  are  the  most  Important  Federal 
educational  assistance  programs  and.  In 


my  judgment,  are  substantially  strength- 
ened by  H.R.  69. 

One  of  the  strongest  points  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  its  inclusion  of  a  new  for- 
mula for  the  allocation  of  title  I  funds 
to  replace  the  old,  out-dated  formula. 

The  new  formula  is  more  realistic  and 
will  be  more  responsive  to  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  our  Nation's  students. 
The  new  formula  will  redress  an  Imbal- 
ance that  has  occurred  with  the  old  for- 
mula that  permitted  many  wealthier 
areas  to  receive  a  larger  share  of  the 
allocation. 

The  effect  of  the  new  formula  will  be 
to  change  the  title  I  allocation  so  that 
Sonoma  County  will  be  increased  29  per- 
cent, Humboldt  County  is  up  40  percent, 
Napa  County,  35  percent;  Mendocino 
County,  26  percent;  Lake  County,  11  per- 
cent, and  Del  Norte  Coimty,  36  percent. 

These  coimties,  for  the  most  part,  have 
lower  per  capita  incomes  than  wealthier 
counties  and  therefore  have  a  greater 
need  for  title  I  assistance  and  receive  a 
greater  benefit  from  it. 

I  have  personally  visited  title  I  class- 
rooms and  recognize  the  effects  the  pro- 
gram is  having  on  students  who  need  it 
most. 

Title  I  has  been  hjghly  endorsed  by 
nearly  every  one  associated  with  It  In 
northern  California.  '  Mr,  Thomas  H. 
Allen,  principal  of  McKtnleyvllle  High 
School  wrote  me  that — 

Title  I  has  provided  the  impetus  to  develop 
a  remedial  reading  program  and  has  pro- 
vided additional  support  for  our  remedial 
math  program.  It  has  been  successful  and 
our  program  has  continued  to  improve  over 
the  years. 

Superintendent  Mitchejl  Soso  of  the 
Santa  Rosa  City  Schools  has  been  a  vig- 
orous and  articulate  supporter  of  title  I 
programs.  He  calls  tiUe  I  a  "glowing  suc- 
cess" and  has  furnished  me  with  data 
showing  that  title  I  students  in  his  dis- 
trict achieve  a  rate  of  educational  growth 
exceeding  that  of  students  offered  the 
regular  curriculum. 

Parents,  too,  endorse  the  program 
completely.  Rae  Campbell  of  Santa  Rosa 
wrote  me  about  her  son  saying: 

I  have  Just  reviewed  the  test  scores  with 
Martin's  school  counselor  and  have  been 
shown  the  vast  Improvement  this  concen- 
trated, individualized  program  has  brought 
about  in  my  child's  learning  skills.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  eight  years  of  school  he 
feels  successful.  i 

I  hope  the  House  will  Tecognlze  this 
success,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  approve  the 
full  title  I  progrsun  as  recommended  by 
the  committee. 

GRANT    CONSOLroATIONT 

The  Congress  can  help  provide  the  fis- 
cal resources  to  meet  our  growing  educa- 
tional needs,  but  only  State  and  local 
education  authorities  and  the  classroom 
teachers  can  effectively  make  the  hard 
decisions  to  apply  these  resources  in  the 
best  way  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

That  is  why  I  strongly  approve  the 
provisions  in  HJl.  69  which  consolidate 
several  categorical  grant  programs  into 
broader,  less  restrictive  bfoc  grant  pro- 
grams. This  course  of  action  gives  a 
greater  range  of  educational  options  to 
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those  closest  to  the  student.  I  know  the 
student  will  benefit  greatly. 

The  good  intentions  of  the  Office  of 
Education  in  Washington  will  never  suf- 
fice for  the  understanding  and  knowl- 
edge of  local  teachers  and  local  adminis- 
trators. 

BnJNGTrAl  EDUCATION 

The  bilingual  education  assistance  ef- 
fort is  expanded  by  H.R.  69  and  this  pro- 
vision will  have  my  full  support.  Bilin- 
gual education  is  becoming  more  com- 
monly recognized  as  an  essential  element 
of  any  curriculum  which  serves  children 
of  limited  English-speaking  ability. 

The  committee  hearings  and  its  re- 
port on  this  bill  clearly  demonstrate  the 
relationship  between  English-speaking 
deficiencies  and  a  high  drop-out  rate. 
Bilingual  education  must  not  become  a 
crutch  for  those  whose  first  language  is 
not  English,  it  must  become  a  vehicle  for 
full  participation  In  our  society. 

We  have  had  some  success  with  bi- 
lingual programs  but  an  enormous,  un- 
met need  remains.  Growing  recognition 
of  the  need  both  within  and  outside  the 
academic  community  will  contribute  to 
greater  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for 
this  effort. 

ADVANCED    FDNDING 

Finally,  every  one  of  the  programs  in 
H.R.  69  has  been  hampered  by  the  estab- 
lished and  unresponsive  appropriations 
process,  that  has  appropriated  enormous 
sums  of  money  in  the  past,  but  has  done 
SO  in  a  way  that  does  not  show  the 
slightest  recognition  for  the  need  for 
appropriate  advanced  plaimlng  and 
budgeting  by  the  Nation's  school  dis- 
tricts. 

The  Congress  must  adopt — this  year — 
the  principle  of  "advanced  funding"  for 
education  programs.  The  nature  of  the 
educational  budgeting  and  administra- 
tive process  Is  such  that  the  ability  to 
complete  advanced  planning  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  success  of  educational 
programs. 

The  Federal  fiscal  year  begins  on 
July  1  and  that  is  the  date  we  aim  for 
to  complete  appropriations  bills.  But, 
even  though  the  school  year  does  not 
begin  until  September,  most  budgetary 
commitments  are  made  by  early  spring. 

The  problem  is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  never  completes 
action  on  the  appropriation  on  time 
and,  in  fact,  educational  Institutions 
may  be  months  into  the  school  year  be- 
fore they  have  any  specific  idea  of  what 
to  expect  in  the  way  of  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

This  policy,  of  course,  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  H.R.  69.  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
we  must  turn  our  attention  to  It  Imme- 
diately if  we  expect  the  potential  gains 
of  H.R.  69  to  be  achieved. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  69  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Let  us  take 
that  step. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  substitute  committee  amendment, 
as  amended. 

The  substitute  committee  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 


Mr.  Prick  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (HJl.  69)  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
963,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  substitute? 
If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  to  the  commitee  sub- 
stitute were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  substitute. 

The  committee  substitute  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OFFERED    BY 
ME.    ASHBBOOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  AsHBBOOK  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  69  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  wei'e — ^yeas  380,  nays  26, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  25,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  121] 
YEAS — 380 


Abdnor 

Bowen 

Carney,  Ohio 

Adams 

Brademas 

Carter 

Addabbo 

Brasco 

Casey,  Tex. 

Anderson, 

Bray 

Chamberlain 

Calif. 

Breaux 

Chappell 

Anderson,  ni. 

Breckinridge 

Clancy 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Brlnkley 

Clark 

Andrews, 

Brooks 

Clausen. 

N.  Dak. 

Broomfleld 

DonH. 

Anniinzlo 

Brotzman 

Clay 

Arends 

Brown.  Calif. 

Cleveland 

Armstrong 

Brown,  Mich. 

Cochran 

Aspin 

Brown.  Ohio 

Cohen 

Bafalls 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Collier 

Balcer 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Conable 

Barrett 

Buchanan 

Conte 

Bauman 

Burgener 

cotter 

Beard 

Burke.  Calif. 

Coughlin 

BeU 

Burke,  Fla. 

Cronln 

Bennett 

Burke,  Mass. 

Culver 

Bergland 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Biaggi 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Daniel.  Robert 

Blester 

Burton 

W.,  Jr. 

Boggs 

Butler 

Daniels. 

Bel  and 

Byron 

Domlnlck  V. 

Boiling 

Camp 

Danlelson 

Davis,  Ga. 

Karth 

DavU,  S.C. 

Kastenmeler 

Davis.  Wis. 

Kazen 

de  la  Garza 

Kemp 

Delaney 

Ketchum 

Dellenback 

King 

Dell  urns 

Kuykendall 

Denholm 

Kyros 

Dennis 

Lagomarslno 

Dent 

Landrum 

Derwlnskl 

Latta 

Devlne 

Leggett 

Dickinson 

Lehman 

Dlggs 

Lent 

Dtngell 

Litton 

Donobue 

Long,  La. 

Dom 

Long,  Md. 

Downing 

Lett 

Drlnan 

Lujan 

Dulskl 

Luken 

Duncan 

McClory 

du  Pont 

McCloskey 

Eckhardt 

McColUster 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McCormack 

Edwards,  Calif 

McDade 

Ell  berg 

McEwen 

Esch 

McFall 

Eshleman 

McKay 

Evans,  Colo. 

McKlnney 

Evins.  Tenn. 

McSpadden 

FasceU 

Macdcnald 

Flndley 

Madden 

Fish 

Madlgan 

Fisher 

Mahon 

Flood 

Mallary 

Flowers 

Mann 

Flynt 

Marazltl 

Foley 

Martin,  N.C. 

Ford 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Porsythe 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Fountain 

Matsunaga 

Praser 

Mayne 

Prellnghuysen 

MazsEOll 

Frey 

Meeds 

Froehllch 

Melcher 

Fulton 

Metcalfe 

Puqua 

Mezvlnsky 

Gaydos 

Michel 

Gettys 

MUford 

Glalmo 

Miller 

Gibbons 

MlUs 

Oilman 

Mlnista 

Olnn 

Mink 

Goldwater 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Gonzalez 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Orasso 

Mizell 

Gray 

Moakley 

Green,  Greg. 

Mollohan 

Green,  Pa. 

Montgomery 

Griffiths 

Moorhead. 

Grover 

Calif. 

Gude 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Gunter 

Morgan 

Guyer 

Mosher 

Haley 

Murphy,  ni. 

Hamilton 

Murtha 

Hammer- 

Myers 

schmldt 

Natcher 

Hanley 

Nedzl 

Hanna 

Nelsen 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Nichols 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Nix 

Harrington 

Obey 

Harsha 

O'Brien 

Hastings 

O'Hara 

Hawkins 

O'Neill 

Hays 

Owens 

Hubert 

Parrls 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Passman 

Heinz 

Patten 

Helstoskl 

Pepper 

Henderson 

Perkins 

Hicks 

Pettis 

HlIUs 

Peyser 

Hlnshaw 

Pickle 

Hogan 

Pike 

HoUfleld 

Poage 

Holt 

Podell 

Horton 

Powell.  Ohio 

Hosmer 

Preyer 

Howard 

Price,  ni. 

Huber 

Price.  Tex. 

Hudnut 

Prltchard 

Hungate 

Quie 

Hutchinson 

Quillen 

Ichord 

Rallsback 

Jarman 

Randall 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rees 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Regula 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Reld 

Jones.  Ala. 

Reuss 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rhodes 

Jones,  Okla. 

Rlegle 

Jones.  Tenn. 

RInaldo 

Jordan 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousb 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Oermam 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Scbroeder 

Sebelius 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Sbuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WiUiam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tbomton 
Tleman 
Towell,  Nev. 
Udall 
Dllman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
WldnaU 
WIggms 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wllaon, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pis. 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  S.C. 
Yovmg,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zlon 
Zwach 
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NATS— 36 


Atauc 

Conlui 

Rangel 

Arcber 

Crmne 

Rarity 

Aahbrook 

Ooodllng 

BoseDtbal 

BadiUo 

QrOH 

BouBselot 

BlBsbam 

Oubeer 

Satterfldd 

Holtzman 

Btelger,  Ariz 

cikwson,  Del 

Kocb 

Uyauns 

couiiu.  m. 

Landgrebe 

Treen 

CoUtna.  Tax. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

ANSWEBKD  "PHESKNT"— 1 

Moss 

NOT  VOTINO— 26 

Aleninder 

Rooney,  N.Y 

Ashley 

Prenzel 

Shrlver 

Beviu 

Btepbena 

Bla^bum 

Heckler.  IteBS. 

Sullivan 

Blatnlk 

Hunt 

Teague 

Carey.  K.T. 

Klucsynakl 

WiUiams 

Cederbeig 

MitcbeU.  Md. 

Wyatt 

Conyen 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Cormmn 

Patrnan 

So  the  bOl  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.  Moa  for.  with  Mr.  Gorman  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  ICiteheU  of  MaryUnd  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 
Mr.  Teatgue  with  Mr.  Alexander. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 
Mr.  KluczynaU  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 
Mr.  BeviU  with  Idr.  Cederberg. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Frenael. 
Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Oonyers. 
Mr.  Patnun  with  Mr.  Blackbum. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  Toi^  with  Mr.  Hanrahan. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  wmiams. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  CoRKAN) .  If  he  were  present 
he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I  voted 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

llie  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reccnidder  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
CLERICAL  AND  CONFORMENG 
CHANOBS  IN  H.R.  69 

Mr.  PERKINS,  l&e.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  bill  HJl.  89  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  make  clerical  and  con- 
forming changes  in  punctuation,  section 
and  title  nimibers,  cross  references  and 
the  table  of  contents  to  reflect  the 
amendmwits  of  the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


BCr.  PERKINS.  M^.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  (HJl.  69)  Just  passed  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentianan  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  Hil.  6186, 
TO  AMEND  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  REVENUE  ACT  OP 
1947 

Mr.  ADAMS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on 
H.R.  6186  an  act  to  amend  tiie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947 
regarding  taxability  of  dividends  re- 
ceived by  a  corporation  from  insurance 
companies,  banks,  and  other  savings  in- 
stitutions: 

CONTEBKNCZ  RZPOT  (H.  Rept.  No.  93-966) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  tbe  Senate  numbered  3  to  the  blU  (HJi. 
6186)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Revenue  Act  of  1947  regarding  the  taxability 
of  dividends  received  by  a  corporation  from 
Insurance  companies,  banks,  and  other  sav- 
ings institutions,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  reconunend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Hoiise  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  3  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  ah  amendment  as 
follows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert 
the  following; 

Stc.  3.  (a)  Part  C  of  title  vn  of  the  EHs- 
trlct  of  Columbia  Self-Oovernment  and  Oov- 
emmental  Reorganization  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 

"POUTICAI,    PABTICIPATIOH     W    CXBTAIK    ELXC- 
TIONS  FIXST  H£U>  UNDES  THIS  ACT 

"Sec.  724.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  con- 
tlntilty  In  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  during  the  transition  from  the  ap- 
pointed government  to  th#  elected  govern- 
ment provided  for  under  this  Act,  no  person 
employed  by  the  United  States  or  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
prohibited  by  reason  of  such  employment — 

"(1)  from  being  a  candidate  In  the  first 
primary  election  and  general  election  held 
under  this  Act  for  the  o£ce  of  Mayor  or 
Ohairman  or  member  of  tbe  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  provided  for  under  title 
IV  of  this  Act,  and 

"(2)  if  such  a  candidate,  from  taking  an 
active  part  In  political  management  or  politi- 
cal campaigns  in  any  election  referred  to  in 
paragrt^h  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(b)  Such  candidacy  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  commenced  on  the  day  such  person 
obtains  from  the  Board  of  Elections  an  of- 
ficial nominating  petition  with  his  name 
stamped  thereon,  and  shall  termmate — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  sucti  candidate  who 
ceases  to  be  eligible  as  a  nominee  for  the 
office  with  respect  to  which  such  petition 
was  obtained  by  reason  of  his  inability  or 
failure  to  qualify  as  a  bona  fide  nominee 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  final  date  for 
filing  such  petition  under  the  election  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing such  expiration  date: 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  such  candidate  who 
is  elected  to  any  such  office  with  respect  to 
which  such  nominating  petition  was  ob- 
talne<l,  on  the  day  such  candidate  takes  ofllce 
following  the  election  held  with  respect 
thereto: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  such  candidate  who  is 
defeated  In  a  primary  election  held  to  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  the  offioe  with  respect  to 
which  such  nominating  petition  was  ob- 
tained, on  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  day 
period  following  the  date  of  such  primary 
election;  and 

"  (4)  In  the  case  of  such  candidate  who  falls 
to  be  elected  in  a  general  election  to  any 
such  office  with  respect  to  which  such  no- 
minating petition  was  obtained,  on  the  ex- 


piration of  the  thirty  day  period  following 
the  date  of  such  election. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shaU 
terminate  as  of  January  2,  1976." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  peat  C  of 
title  VII  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  of  that  part  tlie  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  724.  PoUtlcal  participation  in  certain 
elections  first  held  under  this 
Act."  j 

(c)  Section  771(e)  of  fh4  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Self-Ctovemment  and  Oovenunental 
Reorganization  Act  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"Part  E"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
tion 724  and  part  E". 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  Section  7324(d)  (4)  of  ttUe  6, 
United  States  Ckxle,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  members  of  the  Council  of  tbe  District 
of  Columbia,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  established 
by  the  District  of  Coliimbia  felf-Qovemment 
and  Oovernmental  Reorganization  Act;  or". 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  iHt>vlslon 
of  law.  the  provislonB  of  seetlon  7324 (a)  (2) 
of  title  6,  United  States  Cade,  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dts- 
trlct  of  Columbia  or  the  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Co\incIl  (including  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman),  as  estab- 
lished by  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3 
of  1967. 

(c)  Section  741  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
S^f-Oovemment  and  QoTemmental  Reor- 
ganization Act  Is  repealed. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Ghablxs  C.  Diods,  Jh., 
Donald  M.  FKASfta, 
Thomas  M.  Rxn, 
Bbock  Adaics,    ' 
AircBxm  NXLsnr, 
WUXZAM  H.  Hawha. 
Joel  T.  Bbotkol, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hoiue. 
Thomas  P.  Baoviom, 
Danixl  K.  iNOTrrs, 
Cbaslkb  McC.  Mathias,  Je., 
Managers  on  the  Pari  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Exflanatobt  Statiiont  or  the 

COMICZTTSK   or    CONrXBXNCX 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
6186)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Revenue  Act  of  1947,  regarding  taxability  of 
dividends  received  by  a  corporation  from  in- 
smrahce  companies,  banks,  and  other  savings 
institutions,  submit  the  following  joint  state- 
ment to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  expla- 
nation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  managers  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report ; 

House  Amendment  No.  3  would  provide 
that  no  person  who  is  employed  by  the 
United  States  or  by  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  (including  the  Commis- 
sioner of  tbe  District  of  Columbia,  tbe 
Chairman  or  Vlce-Chalrmaa,  and  members 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council,  as  es- 
tablished imder  Reorganization  Plan  niim- 
be^ed  3  of  1967)  riiall  be  prohibited  from  (1) 
bsmg  a  candidate  in  the  first  elections  held 
under  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Qovem- 
ment  and  Ctovemmental  Reorganization  Act 
(PX.  03-108) :  and  (2)  if  such  a  candidate, 
from  taking  an  active  part  In  political  man- 
age!, lent  or  political  campaigns  In  elections 
to  tl  e  offices  of  Mayor,  Chairman,  or  member 
of  tbe  Council.  The  exemption  contained  in 
Amendment  No.  3  would  terminate  as  of 
January  2, 1975. 

The  Senate  Amendment  would  provide  an 
exemption  from  the  provisions  of  Section 
7324(a)(2)  of  Title  6,  United  States  Code 
for  the  present  Commissioner  of  the  District 
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of  Columbia  or  member  of  the  Council  (in- 
cluding the  Chairman  and  VIce-Chairman) 
as  established  by  Reorganization  Pl&n  num- 
bered 3  of  1967  in  order  to  enable  the  present 
office  holders  to  participate  in  the  first  elec- 
tions without  resigning. 

The  Senate  Amendment  wo\ild  also  pro- 
vide an  exemption  from  the  provisions  of 
Section  7324(d)  (4)  of  Title  6,  United  States 
Code  for  the  new  offices  of  Mayor,  Chairman 
and  member  of  the  Council  as  established  by 
tbe  District  of  Columbia  Self-Oovernment 
and  Oovernmental  Reorganization  Act. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  provi- 
sions of  both  the  House  Amendment  and 
Senate  Amendment  as  follows: 

Section  3  of  the  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  House  language  which  would  add 
a  new  section  (Section  724)  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Self-Oovernment  and  Oovern- 
mental Reorganization  Act.  Section  724  pro- 
vides that  persons  employed  by  the  Utilted 
States  or  by  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Coliunbla  shall  be  permitted  to  be  candi- 
dates in  the  first  elections  for  the  offices  of 
Mayor,  Chairman  or  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil. The  provisions  further  provide  that  if 
such  employees  are  duly  qualified  candidates, 
they  may  take  an  active  part  in  political 
management  or  political  campaigns  for  such 
elections  with  respect  thereto. 

The  exemptions  are  circimiscribed  and  are 
intended  to  authorize  federal  and  District 
employees  to  be  candidates  without  resigning 
their  employment.  It  is  important  to  stress 
that  participation  in  political  management 
and  political  campaigns  for  such  employees 
Is  limited  to  those  who  qualify  as  bona  fide 
candidates.  Candidacy  is  specifically  defined 
in  the  conference  substitute  as  the  {jeriod  of 
time  from  which  the  candidate  secures  a 
nominating  petition  until  (a)  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  day  a  person  does  not  qualify  to 
be  a  candidate  by  falling  to  secure  the  ap- 
propriate niunber  of  signatures;  (b)  30  days 
after  he  loses  in  the  primary  election;  (c) 
30  days  after  he  loses  in  the  general  election; 
or  (d)  If  tiected,  the  day  he  takes  office. 

The  exemptions  contained  in  Section  3  of 
the  conference  substitute  would  take  effect 
on  the  day  the  residents  of  the  District  ratify 
the  Charter   (May  7,  1974). 

The  provision  Is  Intended  to  assure  the 
widest  possible  participation  In  the  first  elec- 
tions held  under  the  self-government  legis- 
lation. Section  3,  however,  terminates  as  of 
January  2,  1976. 

WhUe  the  exemption  for  District  and  fed- 
eral employees  terminates  as  of  January  2, 
1976,  the  managers  Intend  to  actively  pro- 
mote and  support  legislation  assuring  the 
widest  possible  participation  in  all  District 
elections  held  subsequent  to  the  first 
elections. 

The  managers  agreed  that  the  UB.  ClvU 
Service  Commission  should  be  dli«cted  to 
review  the  administration  and  operation  of 
this  legislation  to  determine  its  effect  on 
elections  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
that  the  Commission  should  report  to  the 
Congpress  its  findings  and  recommendations. 
Since  this  requirement  was  deemed  to  be 
outside  the  scope  of  the  conference,  it  is  not 
Included  in  the  substitute.  It  1b  the  sense 
of  the  managers  that  the  UJS.  ClvU  Service 
Commission  malce  this  type  of  review  and 
analysis  which  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  July  1,  1976. 

Section  4  of  the  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  Senate  lang\iage  which  would  pro- 
vide an  exemption  from  Section  7324(d)  (4) 
of  Title  5,  United  States  Code  (Hatch  Act) 
for  the  offices  of  Mayor,  Chairman,  or  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  as  established  under  the 
self-government  legislation.  The  intent  of 
this  provision  Is  to  exempt  such  olBceholderB 
from  the  prohibition  against  participating  in 
poUtlcal  management  or  poUttcal  campaigns. 

Section  4  would  also  provide  an  •zamptlon 
from  SecUon  7324(a)(2)  of  TlUe  6,  United 


States  Code  for  tbe  Commlsslnnw  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  members  of  tbe  District 
of  Columbia  Council  (including  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice-chairman),  as  establlabed  by 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  S  of  1967. 

This  section  was  proposed  to  prevent  a 
possible  hiatus  in  the  governance  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  likely  to  occur,  If  d\irlng 
the  transition  period  {Hvsent  officeholders 
were  required  to  resign  in  order  to  seek  elec- 
tive office. 

Section  4  woiild  make  such  oflloes  exempted 
on  the  day  the  residents  ratify  the  Charter. 

Chables  C.  Diogs,  Je., 

Donald  M.  ntASEB, 

Thomas  M.  Bxbs, 

Bbock  Abams, 

AHCREB  NkLBBM, 

Wiluam  H.  Habsha. 
Joel  T.  Bbothzll, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Thomas  f.  Eaoleton, 
Daniel  K.  Inoxttx, 
Chables  McC.  Mathias,  Je.. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


REQUEST   FOR   ADJOURNMENT   TO 
^11   O'CLOCK  AM.   ON   THURSDAY. 
MARCH  28.  1974 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  It  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  might  I  inquire  as  to 
the  legislation  to  come  before  the  House 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  McPAUL.  Yes,  if  the  genUeman 
will  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  McFALL.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  bring  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion before  the  House  tomorrow.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  first  bill  will  be  the  mini- 
mum wage  conference  report.  Following 
the  completion  of  that  business,  there 
will  be  the  Foreign  Assistance  Disaster 
Act,  which  is  on  the  whip's  slate  for  this 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject.   

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


THE  QUESTION  OP  IMPEACHMENT 

(Mr.  PASSMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  closest  personal  friends,  a  concerned 
citizen,  a  man  of  unimpeachable  in- 
tegrity, said  to  me  forthrightly:  "Why 
shouldn't  President  Nixon's  requests  be 
met?" 

Here  is  the  way  he  put  it : 

Tbe  President  has  requested,  through 
his  counsel,  the  right  to  participate  in 
the  impeachment  proceedings  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Those  who  would  deny  the  Presi- 
dent this  basic  fundamental  right,  com- 
pare the  proceedings  to  a  grand  Jury 
investigation.  This  is  wrong  because: 


First.  Impeachment  proceedings  can- 
not be  compared  to  giund  jury  investiga- 
tions. 

Second.  Grand  jury  investigations  are 
traditionally  secret  and  the  House  im- 
peachment proceedings  obviously  wiD  not 
be. 

Third.  If  they  are  public,  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  severely  prejudiced  because 
his  counsel  will  not  be  present  to  cross 
examine  witnesses  to  establish  the  truth 
or  to  introduce  evidence. 

Fourth.  Statements  made  by  witnesses 
in  a  public  hearing  may  not  be  truthfuL 
Thus,  the  case  will  be  decided  before 
television  cameras  before  the  President 
ever  has  the  opportunity  to  present  his 
side  of  the  case. 

Fifth.  The  President  would  have  no 
recourse — there  would  be  no  c^portunity 
for  a  mistrial  or  a  change  of  venue. 

Sixth.  The  denial  of  right  to  coimsel 
would  be  denying  a  basic  constitutional 
right  guaranteed  any  other  American. 

Those  who  would  strip  the  President 
of  his  right  to  counsel  say  there  is  no 
precedent  for  his  requesUonlng.  They  are 
wrong  because : 

First.  As  far  back  as  1826,  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  allowed  the  ac- 
cused or  his  counsel  to  be  present. 

Second.  In  at  least  19  separate  in- 
stances, counsel  for  the  defendant  was 
present  with  the  right  to  question  wit- 
nesses and  defend  his  rights. 

Third.  In  one  case — Judge  Sherman, 
1873 — the  committee  refused  to  impeach 
because  the  defendant  or  his  counsel 
were  not  present. 

Fourth.  In  many  cases,  the  accused 
has  been  given  the  opportimity  to  pre- 
sent witnesses,  to  cross  examine,  and  to 
make  statements  in  his  own  b^alf. 

I  certainly  hope  my  rttnarks  wlU  be 
accepted  as  they  are  Intended,  and  that 
is  in  support  of  our  President.  My  con- 
fidence in  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  is 
firmer  today  than  at  any  time  since  I 
have  known  him.  He  must  be  made  of 
steel  to  take  the  harrassment  and  still 
function  in  a  superb  maimer.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  taught  from  childhood  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  and  never  to  be  afraid 
to  speak  up  and  speak  out  when  I 
thought  I  was  right,  and  so  long  as  I  live, 
I  shall  piirsue  that  course. 

Ii4r.  Speaker,  I  can  well  afford  to  be 
retired  involuntarily  in  August  for  sup- 
porting principle.  I  can  well  afford  to 
suffer  humiliation  for  supporting  prin- 
ciple. I  can  well  afford  to  be  ridiculed  for 
supporting  principle.  But,  I  caimot  af- 
ford to  remain  silent  when  I  know  very 
well  that  the  time  Is  overdue  for  those 
of  us  who  know  right  and  who  want  right 
to  prevail  to  speak  up  and  speak  out  to 
let  the  public  imderstand  that  they  are 
hearing  only  one  side  of  the  question 
about  impeachment. 

Therefore,  repeating  if  I  may,  I  can- 
not remain  silent,  I  do  not  intend  to  re- 
main silent,  I  sun  going  to  speak  up  in 
defense  of  our  great  Pr^ident  because 
the  record  Is  abundanUy  clear  what  this 
great  man  has  done  not  only  for  this 
generation  but  for  generations  yet  un- 
born. I  want  my  views  to  be  well  re- 
corded, and  the  only  compensation  I 
want  is  for  the  American  public  to  be 
permitted  to  hear  the  other  side  of  the 
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stoiy  and  to  give  the  President  the  right 
of  defense  at  the  proper  place. 

£^^en  the  critics,  in  their  calm  mo- 
ments, certainly  should  understand  that 
President  Nixon's  superb  performance  in 
foreign  ixtlicy  may  very  well  have  saved 
this  Nation  from  obliteration.  Mr. 
Spealcer.  there  are  those  who  are  after 
our  President's  hide,  and  who,  insofar  as 
I  know,  have  never  made  one  compli- 
mentary  statement  in  our  President's  be- 
half. Why  should  not  our  President  be 
given  credit  for  what  he  has  accom- 
plished in  many,  many  areas  which  has 
benefited  all  Americans.  Why  do  the 
critics  have  to  dwell  entirely  on  pointing 
out  minor  deficiencies  rather  than  great 
accomplishments  ? 

Now,  may  I  say  for  the  record.  If  I 
should  not  use  whatever  prerogatives  are 
mine  to  speak  up  and  defend,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  greatest  President  we  ever  had 
when  you  evaluate  his  accomplishments 
correctly,  then  I  would  be  honor  bound  to 
address  myself  to  nine  principle-building 
fraternal  organizations  of  which  I  am  a 
member  and  state  that  I  could  not  live 
up  to  my  solemn  obligation  to  support 
principle  as  I  swore  I  would  do  on  my 
knees:  therefore,  I  must  ask  for  a  demit 
and  have  my  name  removed  from  the 
rolls  rather  than  disgrace  those  who  are 
carrying  on  with  courage  and  determina- 
tion the  great  principles  handed  down  by 
oiu:  forefathers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  never  had  a  bad 
President,  some  have  been  better  than 
others.  We  have  a  great  President  at  this 
time,  and  would  not  our  coimtry,  our 
conscience,  our  constituencies  and  gen- 
erations that  are  to  follow  be  better  off 
if  we  would,  on  bended  knee,  ask  0]!b 
Supreme  Architect  of  the  Universe  to 
give  us  the  wisdom  and  courage  to  de- 
mand that  our  President  be  given  proper 
representation  at  the  proper  places  at  the 
proper  time,  and  then  give  us  the  courage 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  unreasonable  har- 
rassment. 

A  VICTORY  AOAINBT  SPN'S 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  Defense  Sec- 
retary James  R.  Schleslnger  last  Friday 
authorized  the  removal  of  separation 
piY^ram  ninnbers  and  reenllstment  code 
numbers  from  all  discharge  papers.  As 
you  know,  the  Honorable  Lxs  Aspin  and 
I  have  been  urging  that  this  decision  be 
made  and  we  are  the  sponsors  of  legisla- 
tion to  effect  that  change.  We  were 
pleased  to  see  that  at  the  urging  of  over 
SO  Members  of  the  House  who  were  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bin,  and  through  the  ef- 
forts of  House  Armed  Services  chairman 
F.  EswARo  HiBKHT,  the  administration 
changed  its  policy  In  this  matter,  voiding 
the  necessl^  for  legislation  action. 

At  the  time  of  discharge,  a  serviceman 
Is  given  a  discharge  paper,  DD  form  214, 
Report  of  Separation  from  Active  Duty, 
which  contains  a  numerical  code  spe- 
cifying the  specific  reason  for  release. 
The  code,  called  sepcoatlon  program 
numbers — SPN'S — can  tmf  ortunately  pe- 
nalize  a   veteran   for   life.   Tbe   code 


numbers  and  what  they  designate,  while 
intended  to  be  confidentfcil,  have  become 
publicly  known.  The  consequent  invasion 
of  privacy  may  never  end  for  a  veteran 
with  a  prejudicial  SPN.  Employers  who 
have  been  able  to  get  copies  of  the  num- 
ber designation  often  use  this  informa- 
tion in  an  adverse  way,  undoubtedly  pre- 
venting veterans  from  obtaining  jobs 
when  they  were  either  equally  or  better 
qualified  than  the  nonveteran  applicant. 

The  SPN  numbers  which  appear  on 
honorable  as  well  as  undesirable  and  dis- 
honorable discharges  can  be  pejorative. 
In  fiscal  year  1973,  35^640  servicemen 
who  received  honorable  or  general — 
under  honorable  conditions— discharges 
were  also  branded  with  a  SPN  marking 
them  as  unsuitable.  There  were  21,000 
Identified  as  possessing  "character  and 
behavior  disorders";  10,000  others  were 
labeled  as  suffering  from  "apathy,  defec- 
tive attitudes,  and  an  inability  to  expend 
effort  constructively,"  and  nearly  3,000 
were  simply  charged  with  "Inaptitude." 

Not  one  of  these  veterans  was  guilty 
of  an  offense  under  military  or  civilian 
law,  and  not  one  of  them  was  Edlowed  a 
hearing  before  an  administrative 
board — nor  was  he  permitted  counsel. 
The  SPN  was  in  every  case  an  arbitrary 
decision  made  by  others,  and  the  serv- 
iceman could  have  been  completely  im- 
aware  of  its  meaning  or  sl<?nific£mce. 

Under  'Jie  new  rules,  the  SPN's  will  be 
maintained  in  the  file  otf  the  individual 
and  releasable  only  at  the  request  of  the 
veteran. 

Also.  DOD  regulations  will  provide 
that  a  veteran  who  would  like  a  new 
discharge  paper  without  a  SPN  number 
or  reenllstment  code  number  will  be  able 
to  request  it  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment as  a  result  of  this  new  policy. 

However,  I  feel  that  It  is  not  enough 
to  let  the  veteran  reqvest  a  new  dis- 
charge certificate.  A  great  part  of  the 
problem  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
veterans  do  not  know  that  the  SPN's 
exist  on  their  discharge  papers.  I  believe 
that  the  DOD  should  send  without  a  re- 
quest to  all  those  veterans  discharged 
since  the  early  1950's  when  SPN's  were 
instituted,  updated  DD  forms  214 — 
superceding  the  discharge  paper  issued 
when  they  were  discharged  from  the 
service — ^which  would  not  show  these 
SPN's  or  reenllstment  code  numbers. 

I  have  written  to  Defense  Secretary 
Schlesinger  urging  that  he  comply  with 
this  suggestion.  I  also  believe  that  there 
can  be  coercion  on  the  part  of  employers 
who  request  that  veterans  authorize  the 
release  of  SPN's  to  them.  I  propose  that 
the  information  not  be  supplied  to  an 
employer  or  third  parties  even  with  the 
veteran's  consent,  so  a*  to  protect  the 
veteran  against  undue  pressure.  If  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  concur.  I  would 
urge  them  also  to  write  to  Secretary 
Schleslnger.  My  letter  to  the  Secretary 
follows: 

House  of  RETRtSENTATiVES, 
Washington,  DC,  March  27.  1974. 
Secretary  James  R.  Schlesngeb, 
DeTpartment  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Mb.  Secret ajiy:  Yow  recent  action  in 
authorizing  the  removal  of  Separation  Pro- 
gram Numbers  and  reenlHtment  code  num- 
bers from  all  discharge  papers  deserves  con- 


gratulation and  support.  It  is  a  decision 
which,  as  you  know,  has  Ijeen  urged  for  a 
long  time  by  many  Members  of  Congress. 

However,  I  feel  that  it  1^  not  enough  to 
merely  let  the  veteran  request  a  new  dis- 
charge certificate.  A  great  part  of  the  prob- 
lem has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  veterans 
do  not  know  that  the  SPlls  exist  on  their 
discharge  papers.  Their  amployers  might 
know  It — but  they  do  not.  Consequently,  it 
is  difficult  to  Imagine  that  any  substantial 
percentage  of  veterans  would  be  aware  they 
can  request  new  papers. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  guarsintee  tliat  the  rights  to 
privacy  of  veterans  is  assured.  To  do  this  I 
believe  that  the  DOD  should  send  to  all 
those  veterans  discharged  since  the  early 
1950s,  when  SPNs  were  instituted,  updated 
DD  Forms  214 — superceding  the  discharge 
paper  Issued  when  they  were  discharged 
from  the  service — which  would  not  show 
these  SPNs  or  reenllstment  code  numbers. 

I  also  believe  that  there  can  be  coercion 
on  the  part  of  employers  Who  request  that 
veterans  authorize  the  release  of  SPNs  to 
them.  I  propose  that  the  information  not 
be  supplied  to  an  employer  or  third  parties, 
even  with  the  veteran's  cbnsent,  so  as  to 
protect  the  veteran  against  pressure. 

I  urge  your  immediate  consideration  of 
these  provisions  in  develophig  your  regula- 
tions on  this  issue  and  I  Would  appreciate 
your  advising  me  of  your  position  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Sincerely, 

S>WARD  I.  Koch. 


TODAY  IN  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERUN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extrsuieous  matter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
public  opinion  of  Congress  is  really  as  low 
as  recent  poUs  have  suggested,  one  reason 
could  be  that  many  people  have  no  real 
understanding  of  Congrees  and  the  way 
In  which  it  works. 

Perhaps  there  would  be  greater  appre- 
ciation of  the  day-to-day  routine  here 
on  Capitol  Hill — ^possibly  evrai  a  rise  in 
our  public  esteem— if  listeners  in  all  50 
States  were  to  share  a  radio  program 
which  is  broadcast  only  in  the  Washing- 
ton area. 

This  is  "Today  in  Congress,"  a  10-mIn- 
ute  wrapup  on  House  and  Senate  activi- 
ties by  Joseph  McCaffrey,  heard  each 
evening  on  WMAL  radio.  Like  many  col- 
leagues, I  often  catch  McCaffrey's  sum- 
mary while  driving  home  from  the  Capi- 
tol. Jointly  sponsored  by  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Co-ops  and  the  Commimlca- 
tions  Workers  of  America,  this  program 
is  the  only  one  of  its  kind— devoted  ex- 
clusively to  what  is  happening  on  the 
Hill. 

In  our  customary  concentration  on 
television  news,  it  may  escape  attention 
that  some  kinds  of  reporting  are  still 
best  done  on  radio.  "Today  in  Congress" 
offers  the  perfect  example.  McCaffrey 
gives  listeners  a  tightly  edited  report  on 
the  full  gamut  of  committee  hearings 
and  the  day's  important  floor  action  from 
both  sides  of  the  Hill.  M  its  windup,  we 
always  learn  what  to  expect  as  the  order 
of  business  for  the  day  following. 

The  program  has  sometimes  been  re- 
ferred to  as  "The  Congressional  Record 
of  the  Air."  In  my  opinion,  that  borders 
on  slander.  The  Record  itself  could  never 
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be  so  crisp  and  informative.  Joe  Mc- 
Caffrey, one  of  the  truly  experienced 
observers  of  congressional  mores  and 
manners,  pares  away  all  excess,  imnec- 
essary  information  and  reports  only  what 
we  really  want — the  essential  facts. 

By  the  very  nature  of  our  job,  each  of 
us  is  involved  in  only  a  small  part  of 
what  has  happened  here  on  any  given 
day.  "Today  in  Congress"  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity to  get  the  big  picture  of 
Congress. 

As  one  appreciative  listener,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  occasion  to  thank 
Mr.  McCaffrey,  his  station,  and  his 
sponsors  for  Uieir  invaluable  service.  I 
only  wish  it  were  available  to  the  folks 
back  home. 


LIVESTOCK  FEEDERS  DO  NOT 
HAVE  IT  SO  GOOD 

(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  glad 
to  hear  Secretary  Butz  announce  at  the 
White  Hoiise  yesterday  that  the  Agri- 
culture Department  will  buy  $45  million 
of  beef  to  improve  prices  to  cattle 
feeders.  The  President  has  also  ordered 
the  Defense  Department  to  buy  more 
beef.  These  steps  are  welcome  and  long 
overdue  as  indicating  an  awareness  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  that 
family  livestock  feeders  are  indeed  in 
deep  trouble  and  need  help.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  they  be 
Included  in  the  President's  incredible 
statement  of  last  Tuesday  evening  that 
"farmers  never  had  it  so  good."  I  sent 
the  President  a  telegram  the  same  night 
protesting  such  a  statement  as  grossly 
imf  air  and  insulting  to  family  livestock 
farmers  and  carried  my  protest  in  per- 
son the  following  morning  to  his  prin- 
cipal farm  advisers,  including  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz. 

During  the  past  week,  the  White  House 
lias  been  flooded  with  solid  evidence  that 
since  mid-September  cattle  feeders  have 
been  taking  ruinous  losses  which  are  now 
also  hitting  pork  producers  in  a  declin- 
ing market.  A  delegation  came  from  the 
Sioux  County,  Iowa,  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation to  Washington  to  prove  to  presi- 
dential advisers  on  Saturday  that  they 
are  losing  from  $100  to  $200  per  head  and 
pork  producers  $12  per  head.  They  also 
expressed  their  deep  concern  and  dis- 
appointment that  the  President  had  not 
yet  withdrawn  or  qualified  his  very  mis- 
leading statement  as  having  no  valid 
application  to  independent  livestock 
feeders.  When  no  action  had  been  taken 
by  Monday,  I  again  wired  the  President 
demanding  an  explanation  or  retraction 
of  his  statement.  Tuesday  morning  I  was 
invited  to  meet  with  the  President  and 
farm  organization  leaders.  I  told  the 
President  he  would  be  committing  a 
grave  injustice  if  he  failed  to  correct  the 
mlsleadliig  impression  of  Uie  Houston 
statement  and  set  the  record  straight  as 
to  the  plight  of  family  livestock  farmers. 
Later  in  the  day  he  did  indeed  acknowl- 
edge his  keen  awareness  of  their  problem 
and  his  determination  to  be  of  assistance 
in  remarks  to  the  American  Agricultural 


Editors  Association.  In  addition  to  the 
beef  purchase  announced  earlier  by  Sec- 
retary Butz,  the  President  called  on  re- 
tailers to  push  beef  sales  by  lowering 
their  present  swollen  profit  margins  for 
the  benefit  of  producers  and  consumers 
alike.  He  also  pledged  we  vrtll  not  again 
go  down  the  road  to  controls.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, these  are  steps  in  the  rig^t  direction 
which  I  hope  will  be  of  some  encourage- 
ment to  family  farmers  engaged  in  the 
feeding  of  Uvestock.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  has  acknowledged  that 
for  them,  things  definitely  are  not  so 
good. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  LOAN  CHARGE- 
OPPS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Clamct)  Is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  1959,  the  Cincinnati  Planning 
Commission,  of  which  I  was  a  member 
as  well  as  mayor  of  Cincinnati  at  that 
time,  recommended  disapproval  of  the 
zone  change  for  certain  acreage  along 
Hamilton  Avenue  in  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati. This  disapproval  occurred  after 
hearings  and  after  reports  by  the  city 
planning  commission  staff,  which  also 
recommended  disapproval. 

The  motion  to  disapprove,  which  I 
seconded,  carried  unanimous.  After  that 
date,  there  were  additional  attempts  to 
have  tliis  property  rezoned  for  business 
purposes,  but  they  were  disapproved  also. 
However,  on  December  10,  1965,  after  a 
public  hearing  was  held,  the  city  plan- 
ning commission,  which  was  comprised 
of  some  other  persons,  recommended  ap- 
proval of  the  zone  change  for  this  tract 
of  land,  and  it  was  subsequently  au- 
thorized by  the  city  councU  of  Cincin- 
nati. I  and  my  coUeagues  had  recom- 
mended disapprovEd  for  many  reasons. 

To  name  a  few,  this  land  was  located 
in  an  area  that  had  many  traffic  prob- 
lems, and  also  was  in  an  area  where  there 
were  relatively  few  inhabitants.  Farther, 
there  were  large  shopping  areas  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south  on  Hamilton  Av- 
enue within  a  distance  of  a  few  miles. 
We  were  also  aware  at  the  time  that  It 
was  disapproved,  that  other  showjing 
centers  were  contemplated  wlthhi  a  ra- 
dius of  approximately  4  or  5  miles  from 
this  site. 

After  the  zone  change  was  approved  in 
1968  by  council,  which  was  by  ordinance 
No.  95-1966,  a  shopping  center  known  as 
the  Ashtree  Shopping  Center,  consisting 
of  33  stores  of  various  sizes,  was  con- 
structed on  this  site. 

Shortly  thereafter,  or  perhaps  before, 
the  Small  Business  Administration  be- 
came interested  in  giving  direct  or  guar- 
anteed loans  to  business  establishments 
which  were  to  occupy  this  shopping  cen- 
ter— 17  direct  or  guaranteed  bank  loans 
by  SBA  were  given,  and  I  regret  to  say 
at  this  time,  and  only  after  a  few  years, 
8  of  the  loans  have  been  charged  off. 
The  chargeoffs  that  were  given  to  us 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration  for 
this  one  shopping  center  amoimt  to  $471,- 
690.87.  In  addition,  there  were  nine  busi- 
nesses that  are  no  longer  In  business  at 


this  shopping  center,  and  the  loans  made 
to  these  individuals  amounted  to  $222,- 
400;  $757,100  was  the  total  amount  that 
was  given  in  direct  loans  or  guaranteed 
loans  to  people  who  were  in  business  at 
the  shopping  center  or  were  to  be  in  busi- 
ness at  the  shopping  center. 

My  staff  investigation  has  revealed  that 
some  who  received  loans  did  not  even 
occupy  the  stores  where  they  were  ex- 
pected to  conduct  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  shocking  to  reveal 
to  my  colleagues  today  that  there  are 
now  in  this  shopping  center  only  four 
occupants: 

First,  a  State  Uquor  store,  which  was 
placed  there  to  assist  in  the  financial  dif- 
ficulties of  the  shopping  center; 

Second,  a  food  stamp  distribution  cen- 
ter; 

Third,  a  laundry  and  drycleanlng  es- 
tablishment; and 

Fourth,  a  television  and  radio  busi- 
ness. 

Twenty-nine  of  these  stores  are  va- 
cant. In  addition  to  these  charged  off 
loans  and  those  which  we  believe  have 
been  charged  off  but  we  have  not  received 
the  information  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration  In  Washington,  there  are 
other  smail  business  loans  charged  off 
out  of  the  Cincinnati  office  for  Hamilton 
County. 

I  inquired  through  the  Honorable 
Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr..  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Small  Business 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, who  was  kind  enough  to  secure 
for  me  information  about  the  defaults 
of  loans  in  Hamilton  County  during  the 
last  5  fiscal  years. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  Ust  of  bor- 
rowers concerned,  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  companies,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  share  of  the  ap- 
proved loans,  the  names  of  the  princi- 
pals involved,  and  the  amounts  charged 
off: 

These  loans  were  charged  off  between 
the  periods  of  July  1968  and  June  30 
1973. 

The  first  borrower's  name  and  address 
Is:  Malllsa  Transfer  Co.,  2687  Hlllvista 
Lane,  Apartment  8,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
the  Small  Business  Administration  share 
approved  $25,000;  and  the  principal  and 
the  amoimt  charged  off,  Ernie  Heffner 
$17,203.04. 

The  next  one  Is:  Whaleys  Sanitation, 
1113  Wellspring  Drive,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
the  SBA  share  approved,  $16,000;  the 
principal,  Alonzo  Whaley;  and  the 
amount  charged  off,  $11,927.10. 

The  next  one  is:  Ashtree  Village  Ap- 
pUance,  4781  Hamilton  Avenue,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio:  the  amount  of  SBA  share  ap- 
proved, $60,000;  the  principal,  Raymond 
P.  Hughes;  and  the  amoimt  charged  off 
$61,576.97. 

The  next  is:  Village  Hosiery  Shop, 
5033  Hamilton  Avenue.  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
the  SBA  share  approved,  $4,500;  the 
principal.  Rose  M.  Carr;  and  the  amount 
of  $4,906.65  charged  off. 

The  next  one  is:  A /OK  PAK  Corp.; 
$135,000  approved  by  the  SBA;  the  prin- 
cipal, Louis  Effron,  president;  and  the 
amount  charged  off,  $112,072.88. 

The  next  Is:  Creative  Soul,  Inc.,  807 
North  Crescent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  the 
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amount  approved,  $46,000;  the  principal, 
Hugh  Da  How.  president;  the  amount 
(dtarged  off,  $45,994.47. 

The  next  Is:  DBA  Readmore,  4503 
West  Elsiith  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
the  share  approved  by  SBA,  $25,000;  the 
principal.  WIIBam  WIPingham;  and  the 
amount  charged  off.  $23,363.76. 

The  next  Is:  Mflford  Wrecking  b  Pav- 
ing Co..  7948  Olendale  Milford  Road, 
Camp  Domisoo,  Ohio;  the  amount 
charged  by  SBA,  $25,000;  the  prlnc^ial 
Involved.  Buwile  Jackson;  and  the 
amount  charged  off  $23,992.66. 

The  next  is:  Alesumder  Sales  Omrp.. 
SUvertcm  Western  Auto;  the  amount  ap- 
proved. $48,600;  the  princlpttl,  James  R. 
Alexander;  and  the  amount  charged  off, 
$37,375.08. 

The  next  is:  Mary  Margaret  Dress 
Shop,  4781  Hamilton  Avenue.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  the  SBA  share  approved,  $15,000; 
the  principal.  Mary  M.  Maloney;  and  the 
amount  charged  off.  $14,747.70. 

The  next  is  the  Ohio  Valley  Private 
Police.  Inc..  131  West  Benson  Street, 
Reading,  Ohio.  The  amount  aivroved  by 
SBA,  $13,500.  The  principal,  Malcolm  P. 
Cantr^.  Amount,  $3,769.23. 

The  next  Jacques  Renee  of  Paris 
Botioue,  1  Corry  Street,  University  Plaza, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Amoimt  approved  by 
SBA,  $17,500.  The  principal,  Marilyn 
Mokma.  Amount  charged  off.  $17,885.93. 

Next  is  Act  One,  426  Clinton  Sprhigs 
Avenue.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  SBA  share  ap- 
proved, $13,500.  Ilie  principal,  Robert  L. 
Bradlock.  Hie  amount  charged  off.  $13.- 
51&05. 

The  next  Is  Points  East,  Inc.,  701 
Greenwood  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
The  Small  Business  Administration 
share,  $10,000.  The  principal,  Kenneth 
William  McDanlel.  Amount  charged  off, 
$10,174.54. 

Neact  is  International  House,  583  Wyo- 
ming Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Amount 
approved  by  SBA,  $17,000.  That  is  In  the 
arehtves.  There  is  a  chargeoff  of  $17.- 
931.10  on  that  loan. 

Next  is  Something  Different,  3495  Bur- 
net Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  share 
approved,  $40,000.  The  principal,  Wil- 
liam Kdmonrison.  Amount  charged  off, 
$44,421.88. 

Next  is  H.  fc  a  Food  Mart,  Ashtree  and 
Hamilton  Avenue.  Cincinnati.  (Kilo. 
Amount  approved.  $190,000.  Principal, 
Catl  Lawrence.  $191,184.72  charged  off. 

TtM  next  is  Images.  Inc..  602  Main 
Street,  dnclnnati.  Ohio.  Amount  ap- 
proved. $31,860.  Principal.  James  J.  Schi- 
f rin,  president.  The  amount  charged  off. 
$27,065.24. 

Ttaeaot  is  Jarrells  Record  Shop,  10546 
Robota  Drive.  CindnnaU.  Amoimt  ap- 
proved, $5,400.  Principal,  William  L.  Jar- 
rell.  Amount  charged  off,  $4,631.15. 

The  next  is  McGees  Remodeling,  518 
Clinton  e^rlngs,  Cincinnati,  Olilo.  The 
amount  approved,  $10,000.  The  principal, 
aUver  OMrge  McOee.  Amount  charged 
off.  $9451.69. 

Hie  next  Is  the  Tiockland  Sohio  Serv- 
icei  1  Muli)eny  Court,  Apartment  60, 
U)cklapd.  Oblo.  Amount,  $7,200  up- 
piDvtid.  The  principal  is  O.  W.  Calimeae, 
Jr.  The  amount  charged  off.  $5,348.91. 

Next  is  K7RK  FVNTist  Shop,  3441  Read- 
ing Road,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  amount 


approved,  $3,700.  The  principal,  John  W. 
Stallworth.  The  amoimt  chsu^ed  off,  $3,- 
893.84. 

The  next  Is  Sohlo  Pindlay  and  Linn 
Service  Station,  Plndlay  arid  Liim  Streets, 
Cincinnati.  The  amount  approved,  $10,- 
000.  The  principal.  William  C.  Craig.  The 
chargeoff,  $7,423.07. 

The  next  Is  Mayor  Jewelry  Co.  of  Ash- 
tree.  Hamilton  and  Ashtree  Avenues,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

The  Small  Business  Administration's 
share  approved,  $50,000.  Princlped,  Na- 
than Zoff.  The  amount  charged  off, 
$28,436.27. 

Next  is  Ashtree  Village  Furniture,  7885 
Greenland  Place,  Cincimiati,  Ohio.  The 
amount  approved  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  $35,000.  Principal,  Israel 
Margolis.  Amount  charged  off,  $30,246.76. 

Next,  Super  Discount  Distributors.  819 
Main  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Amount 
approved  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, $17,500.  Principal,  Raymond  H. 
Grote.  Amoimt  charged  off,  $13,927.64. 

Next,  Mary  Margarets  Fashion,  8983 
Zodiac  Drive,  Cinclimati,  Ohio.  Amount 
approved  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, $9,000.  Principal,  Mary  M.  Ma- 
loney. Charged  off,  $8,228.66. 

Next,  Golden  Lion  Inns,  Inc.,  8797 
Sturbridge  Drive,  Cincinnati.  Small 
Business  share  approved,  $35,000.  Prin- 
cipal, John  Daniel  Carroll.  Amount 
charged  off,  $31,854.04. 

Next,  the  Cincinnati  Blids  Restaurant, 
2810  Woodbum  Avenue,  Cincinnati. 
Amount  approved  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  $7,500.  Principal.  Rich- 
ard Boyd,  Jr.,  and  Richard  Boyd,  Sr. 
Amount  charged  off,  $7,990.68. 

Next,  the  Jiffy  Quick  Pood  Shop,  3500 
Rading  Road,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Amount 
of  Small  Business  Administration's  share 
approved,  $25,000.  Principal,  Babe  Baker 
Enterprises.  Amount  charged  off,  $20,- 
733.83. 

Next,  Hackett  Plumbing  Co.,  7312  Ir- 
win Avenue,  Cincinnati.  Amount  ap- 
proved by  SBA,  $7,500.  Principal.  Rob- 
ert T.  Hackett.  Amount  charged  off, 
$6,596.89. 

Next,  Village  Hosiery  Shop,  Ashtree 
and  Hamilton  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Ilie  amount  approved  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  $10,000.  Principal, 
Rose  Carr.  Amount  charged  off,  $10,- 
349J)5. 

Next,  Act  One.  426  Clinton  Springs 
Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  SBA  share 
approved,  $24,900.  The  principal,  Robert 
L.  Braddock.  The  amognt  charged  off, 
$26,258.05. 

Next,  DBA  M.  b  S.  Pony  Keg,  Small 
Business  Administration  share  approved, 
$10,000.  Principal,  Otis  Michael  Kelly. 
Amount  cliarged  off,  $10,019.52. 

Next,  H.  b  S.  Pood  Mart,  4781  Hamilton 
Avenue.  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Small  Business 
Administration  share  approved,  $50,000. 
Principal,  once  again.  Carl  Lawrence. 
Charged  off,  $51,209.24. 

As  a  further  result  of  our  investigation 
we  found  that  nine  of  these  cluu^e-offs 
were  never  listed  in  any  city  directory. 

Mr.  ROUSSEIiOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLANCY.  I  yield  |o  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomi*. 


Mr  ROUSSEIiOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  genUeman  jielding. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  as  a  member  of  the  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  the 
full  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
we  are  grateful  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Clancy)  for  bringing  these  Is- 
sues to  the  floor  at  this  time,  and  espe- 
cially our  full  committee  and  the  sub- 
committee that  is  now  investigating  very 
thoroughly  the  very  subject  wliich  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  is  now  discussing. 

I  especially  congratulate  him  because 
it  is  never  popular  to  look  into  what  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  bad  situation  for 
the  Federal  Government  when  substan- 
tial guarantees  are  involved  on  either 
leases  or  for  businesses  that  potentially 
were  not  very  real  businesses  to  begin 
with.  It  is  never  popular  to  bring  up  this 
kind  of  discouraging  material.  Those  of 
us  on  the  Committee  oh  Banking  and 
Currency,  who  are  looking  into  this  issue 
as  to  what  the  Small  Bu^ess  Adminis- 
tration 1ms  done  to  try  to  protect  the 
Government  and  the  public  interest 
against  the  kind  of  thing  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  bringing  out,  congratulate  him, 
and  we  appreciate  very  much  the  de- 
tailed and  thorough  manner  in  which  the 
gentleman  has  gone  into  this  issue  to 
make  sure  that  we  have  facts.  He  has 
taken  the  time  to  make  sure  it  is  not  Just 
rumor.  He  has  gone  into  the  records,  and 
he  has  really  tried  to  search  very  deeply 
for  the  actual  facts  on  the  subject. 

We  thank  him. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  remarks; 

liy  staff  has  told  me  that  of  approx- 
imately 280  loans  that  have  been  made 
in  Hamilton  County,  72  of  the  businesses 
are  not  found  In  any  city  directory  going 
back  as  far  as  1968,  unless  they  are  op- 
erating under  different  names  or  at  dif- 
ferent locations  These  72  loans  con- 
sisted of  over  $3%  million.  It  may  have 
been  that  a  loan  was  obtldned  under  one 
name  and  operated  under  another.  This 
we  could  not  determine. 

We  do  know  there  is  a  loan  to  a  Baxter 
Trucking  Co.,  whose  address  is  given  at 
582  Hale  Avenue,  Cinctanati  45229,  that 
received  a  loan  for  $28,0^0,  accordhig  to 
the  Information  supplied  to  me  by  the 
SBA. 

A  member  of  my  distriot  staff  discussed 
this  matter  with  one  William  Baxter 
whom  we  believe  to  be  the  person  to 
whom  the  loan  was  made.  He  has  stated 
that  he  was  never  in  the  trucking 
business. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  one  of 
the  charged-off  loans  was  the  one  given 
to  A/OK  PAK  Corp.,  521$  Wooster  Road, 
cmcinnati  45226,  which  is  listed  as  re- 
ceiving a  loan  of  $135,000,  of  which  $112,- 
072.88  was  charged  off.  i  The  officers  of 
this  company  stated  to  me  that  they  were 
unaware  that  their  company  was  named 
as  the  entity  that  received  the  lease 
guarantee  of  $562,000.  The  A/OK  PAK 
was  listed  as  the  organization  that  did 
receive  the  $562,000  from  information 
that  we  received  from  the  Cincinnati 
local  Small  Business  Administration 
Office. 

Another  interesting  development  oc- 
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curred  upon  our  inquiry  of  a  $51,000 
Small  Business  Administration  guaran- 
teed bank  loan  to  one  William  Mallory 
who  operated  the  Old  Time  Ice  Cream 
and  Candy  Shop,  which  is  no  longer  in 
existence  in  the  Ashtree  Shopping  Cen- 
ter. In  our  discussion  with  local  Small 
Business  Administration  officials,  they 
told  me  and  my  staff  memlwrs  that  Wil- 
liam Mallory  is  promising  pajrments 
when  he  sells  other  property.  This  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  loan  is 
not  charged  off,  certainly  payments  are 
or  were  overdue.  For  wliat  period  of  time 
and  for  what  amount,  I  do  not  know. 
But  if  he  does  own  property,  I  am  amazed 
to  find  that  there  is  no  second  mortgage 
being  held  by  the  SBA  as  security  for 
this  loan.  I  have  received  this  informa- 
tion from  the  SBA  officials. 

The  Small  Business  Admmistratlon 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Ashtree  Shopping  Center,  shown 
to  be  located  in  an  unprofitable  area 
known  to  be  turned  down  by  experts  in 
the  Planning  Commission  and  Cincinnati 
City  Council  on  several  occasions. 

But  for  some  reason  unknown  to  me 
it  was  shoved  Into  existence  against  the 
above  m«itioned  experience  and  advice. 
And,  to  repeat,  all  of  tliose  who  received 
loans  are  no  longer  doing  busmess  at 
this  location  and  these  loans  amount  to 
approximately  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars. 

It  is  a  public  disgrace  Uiat  this  situa- 
tion occurred  in  my  city  and  it  is  dis- 
heartening to  say  the  least  to  drive  by 
there  and  to  see  but  four  stores,  agam 
to  repeat,  two  of  which  are  public  fa- 
cilities. 

This  has  been  a  disgraceful  waste  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  and  I  am  respect- 
fully requesting  the  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee to  include  Cincinnati  among 
the  cities  which  are  being  investigated. 
I  am  convinced  that  from  my  limited 
investigation,  a  complete  field  investiga- 
tion Is  warranted  in  light  of  the  long 
list  given  but  especially  with  the  mis- 
takes made  in  this  shopping  center. 

The  regulations  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  need  to  be  changed  so 
that  we  can  be  assured  that,  at  future  lo- 
cations where  business  loans  are  ap- 
proved, tliere  Is  at  least  a  chance  for 
success  of  the  business  and  to  protect 
the  taxpayers  that  I  represent  and  the 
taxpayers  throughout  the  United  States 
who  have  Invested  th^  hard-earned 
money  in  such  projects. 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLANCY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  tills  important 
information  to  our  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  in  turn  to  the  committee.  I 
would  like  to  assure  the  genUeman  I  wiU 
do  all  in  my  power  to  make  sure  our 
subcommittee  does  continue  the  investi- 
gation in  the  city  of  Cinclimati  especially 
as  it  relates  to  this  project. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  the  interest  of  the  gentle- 
man and  we  can  assure  the  gentleman 
we  will  cooperate  100  percent  with  any- 
thing the  subcommittee  desires  to  do. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  a  very  detailed  study. 


GASOLINE  CRISIS— FACT  OR 
PICnON? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Faix).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  FORSYTHE)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes.         

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
last  December,  Americans  have  been 
confronted  with  an  unparalleled  short- 
age of  energy.  Residents  of  sireas  not 
adequately  served  by  mass  transit  have 
had  to  wait  in  long  gasoline  Unes  be- 
cause they  have  no  alternative  to  the  car 
for  commuUng.  Traveling  salesmen  and 
many  small  businessmen  are  faced  with 
the  possibility  of  not  being  able  to  earn 
a  living.  Homeowners  have  experienced 
staggermg  increases  in  energy  prices. 

In  the  past  few  months,  the  news- 
papers have  been  filled  with  stories  about 
the  energy  crisis.  Americans  have  been 
reading  sdl  the  charges  and  counter- 
charges made  by  Members  of  Congress — 
all  the  rhetoric  that  makes  splashy  head- 
lines. But  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  stop 
talking  and  to  start  thinking  smd  acting. 
It  is  small  wonder  that  the  American 
public  is  disgusted  with  the  "leadership" 
exhibited  by  the  Congi-ess,  while  the 
rhetoric  has  become  so  thick  that  the 
distmctlon  between  fact  and  fiction  is 
often  lost.  I  do  not  think  anyone  has 
really,  rationally  looked  at  the  data. 

In  1947,  domestic  production  of  coal 
peaked — and  has  been  decltnmg  ever 
since.  In  1949,  the  United  States  became, 
for  the  first  time,  a  net  importer  rather 
than  a  net  exporter  of  energy.  Domestic 
production  of  oil  peaked  at  11.3  million 
barrels  per  day  In  1970  and  has  decUned 
since  then.  Similarly,  in  the  past  4  years 
natural  gas  production  has  leveled  off 
and  begun  to  decUne.  Delays  in  licensmg 
and  siting,  and  the  failure  to  implement 
standardization  have  slowed  the  con- 
struction of  nuclear  power  generating 
stations.  At  the  same  time,  the  demand 
for  energy  has  tocreased  to  record  highs. 

If  one  examines  the  total  availabiUty 
of  all  oil  products,  heating  oil,  industrial 
fuel,  motor  gasoline,  and  Jet  fuel,  the 
intersection  of  the  lines  of  decreasing 
supply  and  Increasing  demand  comes  in 
the  late  1970's  or  early  1980's.  At  that 
time,  unless  we  take  positive  action,  a 
real  crisis  will  be  unleashed  upon  the 
public. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert 
mto  the  Record  data  I  have  developed 
regarding  the  total  availability  of  oil: 

AVERAGE  DAILY  SUPPtY  OF  ALL  OIL  MTODUCTS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 
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the  United  States  during  the  month  of 
February  1974,  was  9  percent  less  than 
that  available  during  the  same  month 
of  1973. 

However,  there  is  something  very  dis- 
turbing alx>ut  February's  overall  9  per- 
cent shortage.  The  next  cliart  I  have 
developed  will  highlight  what  is  dis- 
tressing to  me: 


Mar.  1. 1S74       Mar.  2, 1973 


Domestic  aud*  oil  production..  9, 178, 000  9, 371, 000 

Imports  of  crude  0(1 2.U8.0tO  Z.HS'9S5 

Imports  of  refined  product 2,687,000  3,362,000 

Total 13.988.000  15,358,000 


What  this  chart  shows  Is  that  the 
average  dally  supply  of  oil  available  to 


Week  ended 


Total  domestic 

crude  oil 

production 


Tout  crude  oil 
stocks 


Dec.  14,1973 9,072.000  251,172.000 

Dee.  21. 1973 9.188,000  249,218,000 

Dec.  28, 1973 9,175,000  243.371.000 

Jan.  4, 1974 9,129,000  239,552,000 

Jan.  11. 1974 9,093,000  239,441,000 

Jan.  18, 1974 9.179,000  231,170,000 

Jan.  25. 1974 9,223,000  231,515,000 

Feb.  1,1974 9,234,000  229.979.000 

Feb.  8,  1974 9,212.000  234,910,000 

Feb.  15.  1974 9,153,000  234.972.000 

Feb.  22.  1974 9,179,000  237.597.000 

Mar.  1,1974 9,166,000  237,344,000 

Mar.  8,  1974 9,140.000  240,359,000 


What  these  figures  demonstrate  is  tiiat 
as  the  screws  of  the  oil  shortage  turned 
even  tighter,  domestic  crude  oil 
dropped — dechning  by  89,000  barrels  per 
day  between  January  25, 1974  and  March 
8, 1974. 

While  less  oil  was  being  produced,  more 
of  what  was  being  pumped  out  was  being 
placed  in  storage  tanks  and  not  refined 
for  use.  Between  January  25  and 
March  8.  the  amount  of  crude  oil  m  stor- 
age rose  8.844.000  barrels. 

When  the  last  tankers  arrived  from 
the  Persian  Gulf.  American  oil  compa- 
nies pledged  to  increase  domestic  produc- 
tion and,  between  December  14  and  Jan- 
uary 25.  did  so.  At  the  same  time,  crude 
oil  stocks  fell  as  more  stored  oil  was  re- 
fined for  public  use. 

What  I  carmot  explain  is  why,  su;  the 
overall  oil  shortage  became  worse,  did 
these  trends  reverse  themselves?  Why 
was  less  oil  produced?  Why  was  more  oU 
that  could  be  refined,  put  mto  storage? 

These  figures  become  even  more  dis- 
tressing if  one  looks  at  the  availability  of 
the  different  types  of  fuel  oil.  The  over- 
all decline  in  oil  availability — made  worse 
by  a  sudden  and  strange  decrease  m 
domestic  oil  production  and  by  someone's 
decision  to  store  oil  instead  of  refining 
it — ^has  manifested  itself  in  a  Mortage  of 
every  fuel  type  except  gasoline.  I  submit 
that  the  shortage  confronting  this  Na- 
tion has  been  a  shortage  of  industrial 
fuel,  heating  oil.  and  jet  fuel — not  gaso- 
Une. 

During  the  month  of  February  1974, 
the  average  daily  amount  of  refined  gas- 
oline available  in  the  United  States — 
domestic  and  Imported — was  6,129,500 
barrels.  For  the  same  month  m  1973,  the 
average  daily  supply  was  6,118,250  bar- 
rels. 

Thus,  during  the  month  of  February 
1974.  we  had  1  percent  more  gasoline 
than  we  had  in  February  1973  when  we 
had  no  gas  lines.  But  to  get  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  the  overall  situation  one  must 
also  know  how  much  gasoline  demand 
has  mcreased  during  this  period.  It  is  m- 
teresting  to  note  that  demand  for  gaso- 
line has,  according  to  the  Independent 
Petroleum  Association  of  America,  In- 
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creased  only  1.3  percent.  Oombining  an 
Increaaed  supply  of  1  percent  with  an  in- 
creased demand  of  1.3  percent,  the  total 
shortfall  becomes  a  meager  0.3  percent. 
If  this  shortage  were  distributed  ev<mly 
across  the  Natkm,  It  would  r^resent  a 
decreased  supply  of  less  than  one  half 
gallon  per  car  per  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  Is  indeed  the  case, 
why  did  we  have  long  lines  at  gasoline 
stations?  Why  was  there  talk  of  ration- 
ing up  until  the  very  moment  the  Arab 
embargo  was  lifted?  Why  are  many  small 
business  operations  faced  with  bank- 
ruptcy? And  finally,  why  do  we  need  the 
Federal  gasoline  allocation  system? 

In  view  of  the  many  questions  raised 
by  the  statistics  I  have  developed.  I  have 
asked  the  Federal  Energy  Office  and  the 
major  oil  companies  to  either  show  me 
where  I  am  wrong  or  to  explain  the 
present  crisis.  If  these  flgiires  cannot  be 
eiplained  by  the  exiierts,  then  the  gaso- 
line crisis  will  surely  be  exposed  as  a 
hoax.  A  hoax  caused  by  the  M  com- 
panies and  worsened  by  the  Federal  al- 
location system.  If  these  figxires  csuinot 
be  explained,  someone  had  better  be  pre- 
pared to  do  snne  explaining  of  another 
sort  to  me  and  to  the  American  people. 
And  the  explaining  had  better  b^ln  Im- 
mediately. 

It  Is  eaten tial,  however,  to  point  out 
that  the  data  I  cited  (m  the  extent  of 
the  gasoline  shortage  is  accurate  only 
because  the  demand  for  this  product  has 
declined  due  to  the  cMiservation  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  American  people. 
Gasoline  demand  traditlonalUr  increases 
at  an  annual  rate  of  6  to  8  percent.  Tbe 
significantly  smaller  1-year  increase  of 
1.3  percent  is  the  result  of  voluntary  cod- 
servaticm  measures  that  began  in  the 
last  m<aiths  of  1973.  If  demand  had  con- 
tinued unrestrained  or  if  we  now  aban- 
don our  conservation  efforts,  the  short- 
age would  be  more  severe. 

Over  30  percent  of  our  energy  Is  wasted 
in  one  form  or  another — wasted  in  trans- 
mlfiston,  wasted  In  conva-sion  from  one 
form  to  another,  and  wasted  in  unneces- 
sary usage.  While  we  should  not  have  a 
crisis  we  do  have  a  shortage.  Unre- 
strained gasoline  demand,  for  example, 
could  turn  a  negligible  0.3 -percent  short- 
age into  a  more  serious  8.3-percent  defi- 
cit. But  even  that  is  a  far  smaller  short- 
age than  the  15  percent  previously  cited 
by  the  administration.  Still,  an  overall 
shortage  of  energy  exists.  What  are  Its 
causes  and  what  can  be  done  to  prevent 
that  future  crisis  which  lies  ahead? 

Fart  of  the  causal  problem  can  be 
traced  to  Government  ftoUcy — particu- 
larly tax  policy. 

The  27.5-percent  depletion  allowance 
enacted  by  Congress  in  1926.  which  was 
reduced  to  22  perc«it  in  1969,  has  been 
boosted  as  a  mechanism  to  encourage  oil 
exploration.  Instead  of  fuUming  that  ob- 
jective, the  on  depletion  allowance  may 
have  contributed  to  the  overall  energy 
shortage  and  could  be  a  major  factor  in 
the  creation  of  an  energy  crisis  unless  it 
is  repealed. 

One  would  assume  that  if  Congress,  in 
192C.  hatended  to  develop  an  incentive  to 
stimulate  oil  productioo,  someone  would 
have  coodocted  an  ^f^'^^fm'r  analysis  to 


insure  that  the  amount  of  the  depletion 
allowance  did  not  constitute  a  raid  on  the 
public  Treasiuy.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  no  such  study  was  made.  During  the 
1926  debate.  Senator  Reid  explained  his 
committee's  proposal  as  follows: 

We  are  trying  to  get  away  from  .  .  .  uncer- 
tAlnUes  and  to  adopt  a  riUa  of  thumb  wblch 
will  do  Impropriate  Justice  to  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  taxpayeiB.  We  find  then 
that  probably  the  best  way  to  do  It  is  to  pro- 
vide that  an  arbitrary  percentage  of  the  gross 
value  of  each  year's  yield  be  chalked  off  for 
depletion. 

The  debate  on  the  Senate  floor  indi- 
cated that  one  arbitrary  figure  was  as 
good  as  the  next  as  several  Senators  of- 
fered amendments  to  increase  the  com- 
mittee's 5-percent  proposed  allowance. 
One  amendment  even  requested  a  40-per- 
cent deduction.  Economic  justification 
was  not  a  factor  in  the  discussion  as  the 
Congress  settled  on  a  27.S-percent  deple- 
tion allowance. 

Thus,  fnnn  the  beginning  there  is  doubt 
about  the  economic  juatification  of  a 
27.5-percent  depletion  allowance.  The  en- 
suing 47  years  tiave,  in  my  view,  estab- 
lished the  validity  of  that  doubt.  In  fact, 
recent  studies  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  Library  of  Congress  each 
concluded  that  the  use  of  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance  is  of  questionable 
significance  as  a  method  of  encouraging 
production  or  retaining  marginal  weUs. 
Further,  the  portion  of  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance  received  for  foreign 
drilling  operations  has  no  efifect  on  en- 
couraging domestic  production. 

In  the  (Hi  industry,  drilling  costs  can 
immediately  be  written  off  if  oU  is  not 
discovered  and  the  company's  investment 
in  exploratory  drilling  fails  to  bring  suc- 
cess. Thus,  the  Tax  Code  already  offers 
protection  to  encourage  exploratory  drill- 
ing. If,  on  the  other  hand,  oil  is  found, 
the  company  can  deduct  the  tangible  and 
intangible  drilling  costs— such  as  labor, 
materials,  supplies,  repairs,  pipes,  tanks, 
for  example — which  compose  the  capital 
costs  of  drilling.  However,  on  top  of  these 
deductions,  which  enable  the  company  to 
recover  the  costs  of  its  investment,  there 
is  the  percentage-deletion  allowance. 

Percentage  depletion  differs  from  the 
standard  business  depreciation  allow- 
ance In  that  the  amount  which  can  be 
deducted  under  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance  is  not  limited  to  the  initial 
value  of  the  investment.  Thus,  an  oil 
company  can  recover  the  costs  of  its  in- 
vestment many  times  over. 

The  depletion  allowance  offers  no  real 
incentive  to  explore  for  new  oil  fields 
because  there  is  no  assistance  to  the 
company  if  ofl  Is  not  found.  The  deple- 
tion allowance  takes  effect  only  when 
drilling  is  successful,  and  even  then  other 
mechanisms  exist  for  recovering  the  costs 
of  capital  investment.  The  impact  of  the 
depletion  allowance  then  is  to  encourage 
drilling  into  existing  fields — not  to  en- 
courage risky  ventures  in  unexplored 
areas.  It  is,  therefore,  self-defeating.  In 
fact,  it  would  have  cost  the  Government 
about  half  as  much  to  pay  for  all  of  the 
dry  h(des  drilled  between  1969  and  1971 
as  to  have  allowed  percentage  depletion 
as  an  added  bonus  to  existing  tax  in- 
centives. 


Furthermore,  the  operation  of  the  de- 
pletion allowance  offers  the  large  verti- 
cally integrated  oil  companies,  the  firms 
which  produce,  refine,  and  market  their 
own  oil,  an  insidious  opportmiity  to  re- 
strict entry  into  the  refining  industry  by 
independent  businessmen. 

With  the  depletion  allov«uice  the  major 
vertically  Integrated  flnns  have  an  in- 
centive to  seek  higher  crude  prices,  since 
an  mcrease  in  crude  prices  means  an  in- 
crease in  profits  because  of  the  depletion 
allowsmce.  At  the  same  time,  such  con- 
centration means  that  the  refinery  por- 
tion of  the  business  can  be  run  on  paper 
thin  profit  margins.  In  other  words,  by 
boosting  the  prices  they  charge  them- 
selves, and  by  holding  the  profitability  of 
refineries  to  slim  margins,  the  major  in- 
tegrated oil  companies  can  hold  refinery 
profit  margins  very  low,  thus  creating  a 
barrier  to  entry  into  the  refining  busi- 
ness— and  it  is  the  expansion  of  our 
domestic  refining  capacity  that  is  one  of 
the  most  pressing  needs  in  the  years 
ahead. 

I  believe  the  evidence  strongly  sug- 
gests that  the  major  oil  companies,  by 
using  the  depletion  allowance  to  con- 
centrate their  profits  in  the  production 
end  of  the  business,  deliberately  allowed 
the  naturally  rismg  costs  of  refining  op- 
erations to  erect  a  barrier  to  entry  into 
the  refinery  industry.  Sueh  a  policy,  of 
course,  means  that  existing  independent 
refiners  could  be  squeezed  out  of  the 
market  and,  in  fact,  it  is  widely  reported 
that  independent  refiners  were  not  earn- 
ing competitive  profits  during  the  1960's. 

According  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission— ^FTC — the  rate  of  return  for 
refining  averaged  $1.03  per  barrel  dur- 
ing the  1950's.  The  PTC  also  estimates 
that  a  competitive  rate  of  return  was 
somewhere  between  40  and  70  cents  per 
barrel.  Refining  was  an  attractive  in- 
vestment in  the  1950's. 

Yet,  during  the  1960's.  capital  costs 
for  refining  doubled  and  one  would  thus 
expect  that  for  refining  to  remain  a  prof- 
itable investment,  the  competitive  rate 
of  return  would  have  to  be  somewhere 
between  80  cents  and  $1,40  per  barrel, 
asing  FTC  estimates.  Similarly,  one 
would  expect  the  $1.03  per  barrel  average 
rate  of  return  of  the  1950's  to  rise  com- 
mensurately.  But  this  is  not  what  hap- 
pened. In  the  face  of  doubled  capital 
costs,  the  rate  of  return  in  refilling 
dropped  11  to  92  cents  per  barrel. 

AH  of  this  w£is  occurring  at  a  time 
when  the  major  oil  companies  were  pro- 
claiming the  need  to  restrict  the  volume 
of  oil  Imports  Into  this  Kation.  A  cry 
that  was  answered  by  President  Eisen- 
hower in  1959  with  the  institution  of  the 
oil  import  quota  system. 

Thus,  an  independent  businessman  in- 
terested in  building  a  refinery  found 
himself  staring  at  shrinking  refinery 
profit  margins  and  at  Import  quotas  lim- 
iting his  ability  to  get  the  product  to  nm 
his  contemplated  refinery, 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  was  an 
absence  of  independent  entry  into  re- 
fining during  the  1960's.  Refining  was  an 
exclusive  club  that  remained  that  way. 
Worse,  it  was  a  time  when  the  Nation 
needed  to  expand  its  refinjng  capacity  to 
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meet  the  demands  of  the  future — the 
future  that  has  become  our  present. 

The  import  quota  system  was  finally 
also  come  to  scrap  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance.  It  was  ill  conceived,  cost- 
ly, inefficient,  and  anticompetitive.  I  am 
pleased,  therefore,  that  the  House  Ways 
abandoned  last  year  and  the  time  has 
and  Means  Committee  has  approved  leg- 
islation phasing  out  the  depletion  allow- 
ance. I  hope  the  committee  will  also  re- 
examine our  entire  tax  code  with  respect 
to  oil  exploration  Incentives. 

The  Congress  should  also  examine  the 
system  of  foreign  tax  credits  that  has 
been  established  for  the  oil  industry.  In 
other  nations,  particularly  those  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  rights  to  oil  rich  lands 
are  generally  held  by  the  government 
and,  therefore,  royalties — which  are  de- 
ductible from  gross  income  for  income 
tax  purposes — are  paid  to  these  govern- 
ments. In  1951,  an  Internal  Revenue 
Sei-vice  ruling  held  that  these  royalty 
payments  were  to  be  considered  as  in- 
come taxes  instead  of  royalties.  The 
effect  was  that  instead  of  being  deducted 
from  gross  taxable  income,  which  is 
taxed  at  a  rate  of  48  cents  per  dollar, 
these  royalties  are  deducted  on  a  dollar 
for  dollar  basis  from  actual  U.S.  taxes 
owed. 

This  means  that  instead  of  receiving 
the  standard  48  cents  deduction  for 
every  dollar  paid  in  royalties  the  oil  com- 
panies receive  a  $1  deduction  for  every 
$1  in  royalties  paid — a  windfall  of  52 
cents  per  dollar. 

The  IRS  decision  certainly  served  the 
oil  companies  by  significantly  reducing 
their  tax  obligations.  The  decision  also 
meant  that  when  Middle  East  sheiks  de- 
cide to  raise  royalty  payments,  it  does 
not  cost  the  oil  companies  a  cent — all 
they  do  is  subtract  it  from  their  U.S. 
tax  obligation.  The  only  people  the  IRS 
decision  does  not  serve  is  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer who  foots  the  bill.  A  bill  that  came 
to  $1.3  billion  in  1970 — enough  to  pay 
for  a  lot  of  mass  transportation.  This 
system  of  direct  tax  credits  for  royalties, 
established  by  IRS  for  the  oil  companies, 
is  nothing  more  than  anotlier  form  of 
foreign  aid  and  should  be  stopped. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  ques- 
tion of  pipehne  control  by  the  major  oil 
companies.  In  recent  weeks,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  how 
the  major  oil  companies  have  conspired, 
because  of  their  control  of  the  Nation's 
oil  pipeline  system,  to  deny  independent 
producers  access  to  the  pipelines,  thus 
preventing  independents  from  shipping 
their  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  example  of  the 
demagoguery,  unsupported  by  even  a 
siired  of  evidence,  that  has  been  all  too 
prevalent  in  the  recent  past.  The  pipeline 
issue  is  one  myth  that  shoud  be  laid  to 
rest  and  at  this4}oint  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert into  the  Record  two  paragraphs 
from  a  letter  written  by  the  Independent 
Petroleum  Association  of  America  to 
Senator  Stevenson  regarding  legislation 
he  introduced  to  Insure  that  independent 
oil  producers  were  not  denied  access  to 
pipelines  controlled  by  the  major  com- 
panies. 

The   Independent   Petroleum    Association 


of  America  is  a  national  trade  association 
representing  approximately  4,000  inde- 
pendent producers  of  oil  and  natiiral  gas 
in  every  producing  region  of  the  United 
States. 

When  you  introduced  this  bill  you  said 
that  It  is  aimed  at  helping  restore  competi- 
tion In  the  petroleum  industry  by  assuring 
independent  producers  access  to  pipelines 
owned  by  major  oU  companies.  This  is  to 
advise  that  we  are  not  aware  of  any  pro- 
ducer who  is  having  difficulty  seUlng  or 
moving  his  crude  oil  and  we  do  not  believe 
discrimination  exists  in  this  respect.  The 
conclusion  that  independent  crude  oil 
producers  may  have  difficulty  securing  ship- 
ment of  their  oil,  and  are  subject  to  dis- 
crimination by  pipeline  companies  is  not 
supported  by  the  experience  of  independent 
producers. 

If  we  are  going  to  responsibly  address 
the  issues  surrounding  a  r.ctional  energy 
policy,  demagoguery  has  no  place  in  our 
discussion.  Now  is  the  time  to  examine 
the  data  and  where  questions  are  raised 
to  ask  them.  Now  is  the  time  for  action 
based  on  fact,  not  fiction  or  emotion. 

One  of  the  areas  that  merits  a  few 
questions  has  to  do  with  price  rollbacks. 
Clearly  w»:  do  not  wish  to  have  prices 
so  low  that  the  price  of  oil  is  below  the 
cost  of  production.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  consumer  must  not  be 
asked  to  pay  prices  which,  because  of 
the  shortage,  are  artificially  high — and 
which  would  lead  to  windfall  profits.  De- 
fining the  difference  between  a  reason- 
able profit  which  will  encourage  energy 
exploration  and  price  gouging  is  not, 
however,  an  easy  task. 

As  each  of  us  knows,  the  oil  industry 
and  the  administration  have  been  argu- 
ing that  the  price  rollback  Congress  ap- 
proved would  be  ruinous  to  the  industry 
and  discourage  investment.  The  $5.25 
per  barrel  rollback  price  voted  by  Con- 
gress, with  the  provision  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  let  prices  rise  to  a  maximum 
of  $7.09  was.  for  this  reason,  vetoed  by 
the  President. 

Yet,  I  do  not  understand  how  this  con- 
tention is  consistent  with  other  recent 
statements  by  industry  and  administra- 
tion spokesmen.  In  December  1972,  the 
National  Petroleum  Council,  composed  of 
representatives  from  leading  oil  com- 
panies, asserted  that  to  retain  a  feasible 
level  of  energy  self-sufficiency,  the  price 
of  crude  oil  would  have  to  rise  to  $3.70 
a  barrel  in  1975.  The  $3.70  price  was 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  oil 
finding  rate  would  be  extremely  low.  The 
council  said  that  if  finding  rates  were 
higher  and  therefore  less  drilling  was  re- 
quired, the  per  barrel  price  would  be 
somewhat  lower.  However,  assumhig  low 
finding  rates  and  adjusting  for  inflation, 
the  $3.70  price  in  today's  dollars  would 
be  $4.42  per  barrel.  Similarly,  the  Inde- 
pendent Petroleum  Association  of  Amer- 
ica in  August  of  1972  predicted  a  need 
for  a  per  barrel  price  of  $4.10  in  1975.  In 
1974  dollars,  that  price  would  be  $4.55  a 
barrel. 

Certainly  these  statements  do  not  ap- 
pear consistent  with  the  present  outcry 
that  a  $5.25  to  $7.09  per  barrel  price  will 
be  ruinous  and  prevent  exploration.  Until 
someone  explains  to  me  why  a  price  of 
$4.42  to  $4.55— in  1974  dollars— that  was 
projected  as  adequate  1  year  ago  by  the 


oil  industry,  when  industry  spokesmen 
were  alresuly  warning  about  an  impend- 
ing energy  crisis,  is  now  so  inadequate.  I 
will  continue  to  support  measures  de- 
signed to  cut  prices  from  their  current 
level  around  $10  per  barrel. 

This  is  why  I  voted  in  favor  of  price 
rollbacks  during  the  debate  on  the  emer- 
gency energy  bill.  This  is  also  why  on  the 
final  vote  on  the  rollback  provision  I  cast 
my  vote  against  it — for  the  bill,  as  it  was 
written  then,  was  a  hoax.  It  exempted 
from  the  rollback  any  well  producing  less 
than  30,000  barrels  a  day.  That,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  a  loophole  through  which 
not  just  the  kitchen  sink,  but  the  entire 
neighborhood  could  be  thrown.  That 
loophole  exempted  over  80  percent  of 
the  oil  industry  from  amy  price  rollback. 
To  support  such  a  provision  would  be  to 
perpetrate  a  fraud  upon  my  constituents. 
As  I  said  earlier,  now  is  not  the  time  for 
phony  gestures,  now  is  the  time  for 
responsible  action. 

Now  that  the  President  has  vetoed  the 
emergency  energy  bill,  a  veto  the  Con- 
gress should  have  overriden,  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  fashion  a  realistic  measure  that 
will  give  the  American  public  meaningful 
reUef  from  soaring  fuel  prices. 

At  the  same  time  let  us  cease  all 
this  nonsense  about  the  high  level  of  oil 
industry  profits.  It  was  once  said  that  m 
every  generation  there  has  to  be  some 
fool  who  speaks  the  truth  and  I  suppose 
in  every  Congress  there  also  has  to  be 
some  fool  who  speaks  the  truth.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  price  tag 
on  Project  Independence,  energy  self- 
sufficiency  by  1980,  is  about  $255  biUion. 
The  other  facts  of  the  matter  are  even 
less  well  known  and  are  avoided  even 
more  by  headline  grabbing  poUticians. 

Between  1963  and  1972,  the  oil  indus- 
try's ratio  of  net  income  to  net  worth 
averaged  about  11.8  percent,  slightly  t)e- 
low  the  12.2  average  for  total  manufac- 
turing. In  the  same  time  period,  manu- 
facturing profits  rose  96  percent  while 
oil  industry  profits  rose  64.4  percent.  In 
September  of  1973,  the  rank  of  the  5 
largest  oil  companies  among  the  800  most 
profitable  firms  on  the  United  States  was 
as  follows:  Exxon.  138;  Texaco,  221;  Mo- 
bil, 298;  Standard  Oil  of  California.  331; 
and  Gulf.  385.  And  what  no  one  has  even 
bothered  to  pomt  out  is  that  the  recent 
mcreases  in  oil  company  profits  that  sent 
every  headline  hunter  screaming,  have 
largely  been  the  result  of  profits  earned 
on  the  foreign  production  and  foreign 
sale  of  oil.  In  1973.  83  percent  of  Exxon's 
increased  profits  were  from  oil  produced, 
refined,  and  sold  In  foreign,  not  domestic 
lands. 

The  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the 
American  people  are  being  duped  by 
those  who  are  afraid  to  tell  them  the 
truth.  The  issue  before  Congress  should 
be — at  what  per  barrel  price  will  there 
be  adequate  funds  to  finance  oil  ex- 
ploration and  is  the  oil  Industry  re- 
investing its  profits  m  energy  explora- 
tion or  are  those  profits  lining  the  com- 
pany's pockets.  A  $255  billion  Investment 
does  not  happen  by  wishing  alone,  it 
happens  when  the  dollars  are  there. 

The  Congress  has  before  it  a  very 
difficult  choice — to  allow  the  oil  industry 
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to  earn  reaMDabte  profits,  and  to  tax 
tho«e  profits  away  If  they  are  not  rein- 
vested In  energy  exploration — or  to  cre- 
ate a  tax-supported  Government  energy 
research  corporation.  In  either  event,  the 
ultimate  cost  is  going  to  be  borne  by  the 
man  on  the  street,  either  as  a  consumer 
or  as  a  taxpctyw. 

80  let  us  stop  talking  and  let  us  us  get 
on  with  the  businww  of  developing  our 
eoetgy  resonroeB.  Voting  for  slogans  is 
no  way  to  serve  the  people. 

The  proidem  with  Congress  today  is 
that  too  many  of  its  Bdembers  are  too 
buy  with  slogans.  Has  anyone  taken  the 
ttnw  to  point  out  that  the  United  States 
faces  a  critical  shortage  of  geoscientists. 
the  men  and  women  who  r^reaent  the 
scianttflc  talent  behind  energy  research 
and  dev^kvment?  Has  anyone  taken  the 
time  to  ask  If  the  present  level  of  natural 
gas  prices  which  are  coatrolled  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  are  so  low  as 
to  discourage  Investment  and  the  expan- 
skm  of  exploratory  drilling?  Hie  answer 
to  both  questions  is  no.  Yet,  these  are 
central  causes  of  the  energy  crisis. 

Has  action  been  taken  to  insure  that 
the  Oovemmcnt  is  not  totally  dependent 
on  the  oil  industry  for  Information  with 
whi(di  to  create  a  national  energy  policy? 
Again,  the  answer  is  "no." 

Has  anyone  bothered  to  ask  if  we  will 
really  be  gaining  anything  if  we  delay 
imptamentatlon  of  the  1975  clean  air 
standards  for  automobiles  and  stick  with 
the  1074  standards  equipment?  On  this 
issue  an  too  many  Members  ai  Congress 
have  made  up  their  minds  and  would 
prefer  noi  to  be  confused  by  the  facts. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  that  the  1975 
automobile  emission  control  equipment 
is  more  efBcioit  than  the  1974  equipment. 
General  Motors,  for  example,  predicts 
there  will  be  a  fuel  economy  gain  of  over 
10  percent  for  their  1975  cars  if  the  1975 
standards  are  implemented. 

Has  anyone  taken  the  time  to  examine 
the  special  needs  of  small  businessmen 
who  d^iend  on  the  continued  operation 
of  their  vehicles?  Has  anyone  studied 
the  needs  of  commuters  and  traveling 
salesmen?  Has  anyone  Imthered  to  ex- 
amine the  needs  of  residents  living  in 
areas  not  adequately  served  by  mass 
transit? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  aU  the 
questitnis  I  have  raised  is  a  resounding 
no.  All  the  American  people  have  been 
getting  from  the  Congress,  from  the  ad- 
ministration, and  from  the  oil  industry 
is  talk — and  more  talk. 

In  the  last  10  weeks,  I  have  met  with 
offletals  of  the  Federal  Energy  Office  on 
five  separate  occasions  to  plead  the  case 
oC  my  constitwDts.  There  is  no  question 
that  my  district  has  been  shortehanged 
in  the  allocation  i^stem.  And  when  I 
find  that  the  total  available  supply  of 
gasoline  is  only  0.3  percent  less  than  it 
was  1  year  ago,  I  see  red.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  pleased  that  my  efForts.  in  conjunc- 
tion with  similar  efforts  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Mew  Jersey  delegation  have 
resulted  In  an  increased  gasoline  alloca- 
tion to  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  to 
the  Sixth  Ooogresaional  District. 

In  Ocean  Coonty  I  worked  with  the 
board  of  frsAolders.  who  had  estab- 
lished a  special  energy  action  offlce,  to 


develop  the  information  to  get  more  gas- 
oline into  that  fast  growing  area.  In 
Burlington  and  Caraden  Counties  I 
wrote  to  every  gasoline  staUon  In  my 
district  enclosing  an  PEG  extra  supply 
request  form  In  an  effort  to  get  more 
gasoline  for  these  counties.  Unfortunate- 
ly, my  efforts  have  been  hampered  by 
the  Federal  Energy  Offlce  and  the  major 
oil  companies  who  spend  too  much  time 
studying  these  forms  rather  than  proc- 
essing them.  ' 

Yes,  the  State  of  New  ,J^rsey  and  the 
Sixth  District  will  get  more  gasoline,  and 
as  the  efforts  I  and  other  o£BciaIs  have 
undertaken  come  to  fruition  even  more 
gas  will  flow  into  my  district.  But  still 
no  special  consideration  has  been  given 
to  commuters  residing  In  areas  not  ade- 
quately served  by  mass  transit,  to  travel- 
ing salesmen,  or  to  needs  of  small  busi- 
nesses whose  profitability  depends  on 
keying  their  vehicles  rolling. 

Present  action,  however,  must  be 
complemented  by  futive  planning.  On 
March  8, 1  wrote  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
flce explaining  that  with  the  summer 
months  approaching  it  was  likely  that 
many  motorists  would  be  making  short 
trips  to  the  seashore  rather  than  taking 
longer  vacations,  thus  creating  a  demand 
for  gasoline  that  will  be  heavier  than 
any  previous  year.  It  seems  clear  to  me 
that  using  1972  as  the  basis  for  aUocat- 
ing  gasoline  would  result  in  even  greater 
shortages  in  these  areas. 

Thus,  in  my  March  8  letter,  I  asked 
the  PEO  to  reevaluate  its  allocation  pro- 
gram for  seashore  areas  and  to  immedi- 
ately conmience  planning  for  the  logis- 
tics of  moving  additional  gasoline  ii^to 
affected  areas.  To  dato  I  have  not  re- 
ceived an  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  mine  fc  but  one  voice 
among  535  Members  of  Congress.  But  I 
intend  to  continue  prextng  for  answers 
to  my  questions.  I  intend  to  continue 
pressing  for  responsible  and  meaningful 
action  in  the  Congress  and,  for  as  long 
as  it  may  exist,  I  Intend  to  continue 
pressing  the  Federal  Bnergy  0£^  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey. 


CONGRESSIONAL  COUNTDOWN  ON 
CONTROLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crame)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  this  time 
it  is  clear  to  virtually  every  competent 
observer  that  wage  and  price  controls 
are  a  dismal  failure.  Treasury  Secretary 
George  Shultz  and  Cost  of  Living  Direc- 
tor John  T.  Dunlop  have  come  part  of 
the  way  by  supporting  a  decwitrolled 
economy,  except  In  the  areas  of  energy 
and  health.  By  doing  so  it  appears  that 
they  have  seen  the  futility  of  the  present 
course. 

Dean  C.  Jackson  Grayson,  of  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  of 
Southern  Methodist  University,  formerly 
in  charge  of  the  President's  program  of 
controls,  has  placed  the  question  in  a 
proper  perspective.  He  declares  that  con- 
tinued ccmtrols  "will  prolong  shortages 
because  of  the  lack  of  Increased  incen- 


tive— ^profits — to  invest  and  expand 
quickly."  ■ 

Hesaid: 

Management,  labor,  and  capital  will  de- 
lay action  or  even  flow  elaewhere.  The  result 
could  reach  a  point  where  arguments  would 
be  made  that  the  Federal  Government  must 
Invest  to  expand  capacity  through  Invest- 
ment (to  wit,  the  proposed  Federal  oU  and 
gas  corporation) .  i 

Dr.  Grayson  not  only  Urges  that  wage 
and  price  controls  end  now  but  also  rec- 
ommends strongly  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  standby  authority  to  relm- 
pose  such  controls.  He  atates  that — 

If  such  an  energy  were  cneated  ...  It  would 
be  subject  to  continual  pressure  to  reim- 
pose  controls,  totally  or  selectively.  The  mon- 
itors would  find  it  almost  impossible  uot  to 
take  "action"  even  when  price  Increases  rep- 
resented pure  demand  shuts.  Prices  would  be 
determined  as  much  by  politics  as  economics. 
Secondly,  the  "responsibility"  for  control  of 
Inflation  would  be  thougttt  to  rest  In  the 
hands  of  this  agency  Instead  of  at  the  more 
fundamental  levels  of  flsoal  and  monetary 
policy.  Increased  productivity,  structural  re- 
form to  Increase  competition,  and  widespread 
acceptance  of  Individual  responsibility  to 
help  control  inflation. 

How  much  has  inflation  increased  suice 
President  Nixon  imposed  wage  and  price 
controls  upon  the  economy?  With  the 
imposition  of  such  controls,  it  is  difficult 
to  know  in  real  terms,  for  wages,  and 
prices  cease  to  have  the  meaning  which 
is  imphcit  in  such  flguies  under  a  free 
market  economy. 

Economist  Gary  North  notes  that— 

with  the  imposition  of  controls,  recorded 
prices  no  longer  Impart  reliable  information 
about  supply  and  demand,  Quality  cutting, 
black  markets,  shortages,  required  extra  pur- 
chases, time  lost  standing  in  line,  time  lost 
driving  anywhere  under  th«  new  speed  limits 
on  highways,  have  all  combined  to  reduce 
true  Income  even  more  thaa  the  statisticians 
indicate.  And  no  one  seems  to  know  what 
statistics  to  use. 

Consider  these  indications  of  the  cur- 
rent confusion: 

Newsweek  of  January  14  reports  that 
the  prestigious  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research  lists  overall  price  in- 
creases in  1973  as  5.2  peBcent. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  January 
28  reports  that  the  cost  of  living  rose  6.2 
percent  in  1973  and  Herbert  Stein,  chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  admits  that  the  rate  of 
price  inflation  was  "about"  9  percent. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  of  January  18, 
in  a  single  story,  reports  (1)  quarterly 
rate  of  price  inflation.  1973:  6.1  percent, 
7.3  percent,  7.0  percent,  7.9  percent- 
worst  quarter  since  list  to  1951 :  13  per- 
cent. 

Federal  Reserve  Banlc.  St.  Louis  Re- 
view, December  1973,  reports  that  "aver- 
age prices  were  up  at  a  6.8-percent  an- 
nual rate  as  measured  by  the  GNP  price 
deflator  during  the  first -three  quarters." 

While  the  figures  are  not  clear  and 
precise,  the  trend  of  continuing  inflation 
certainly  is.  Controls  have  in  no  way  re- 
versed this  trend,  but  have  produced  dis- 
locations in  the  economy,  partially  indi- 
cated by  shortages  of  gasoUne,  paper, 
beef,  and  wheat.  The  longer  controls  re- 
main, the  more  serious  such  dislocations 
and  shortages  will  be,  and  the  longer  in- 
flation is  permitted  to  mount  in  this  way. 
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The  record  of  price  controls  goes  as  far 
back  as  himian  history.  Ihey  were  im- 
posed by  the  Pharaohs  of  ancient  Egypt, 
were  decreed  by  Hammurabi,  king  of 
Babylon,  in  the  18th  centiur  B.C.  and 
were  tried  in  ancient  Athens. 

In  301  AX).,  the  Rranan  Emperor  Dio- 
cletian issued  his  famous  edict  fixing 
prices  for  nearly  800  different  items,  and 
pimlshing  violation  with  death.  Out  of 
fear,  nothing  was  offered  for  side  and  the 
scarcity  grew  far  worse.  After  a  dozen 
years  and  many  executions,  the  law  was 
repealed. 

In  Britain,  Henry  m  tried  to  regulate 
the  price  of  wheat  and  bread  in  1202. 
Antwerp  enacted  price  fixing  in  1585,  a 
measure  which  some  historians  believe 
brought  about  its  downfall.  Price  fixing 
laws  enforced  by  the  guillotine  were  im- 
posed during  the  French  Revolution, 
though  the  soaring  prices  were  caused  by 
the  revolutionary  government's  own  pol- 
icy of  Issuing  enormous  amounts  of  paper 
currency. 

Economist  Henry  Hazlitt  notes  that — 

From  all  this  dismal  history  tbe  govern- 
ments of  today  have  learned  abs(riutely 
nothing.  They  continue  to  overissue  paper 
money  to  stimulate  employment  and  "eoo- 
nomic  growth";  and  then  they  vainly  try  to 
prevent  the  Inevitable  soaring  prices  with 
ukases  ordering  everybody  to  hold  prices 
down. 

The  time  for  an  end  to  wage  and  price 
controls  is  now.  They  have  once  again 
proven  their  inevltoble  failure. 


THIS   CONGRESS  MUST  PACE  THE 
ISSUE  OP  TAX  REFORM 

The  SPEAfCKR  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pensylvanla  (Mr.  Heinz)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  first 
coming  to  Congress  in  1971,  I  have  been 
convinced  that  comprehei^ve  tax  re- 
form is  long  overdue.  On  January  3, 1973, 
therefore,  I  Introduced  H.R.  636,  "the 
Tax  Policy  Review  Act,"  a  bill  Identical 
to  H.R.  15230,  introduced  in  1972  by  Con- 
gressman Wn.BXTR  Mills  and  Senator 
MiKK  Mansfield. 

H.R.  636  was  actually  designed  to  focus 
attention  on  the  need  for  comprehensive 
review  of  our  unnecessarily  complicated 
and  totally  inequitable  Federal  tax  code 
and  did  not  discriminate  against 
churches.  But  despite  the  fact  that  my 
bill  would  have  mandated  review  of  near- 
ly every  tax  preference  over  a  3-year  pe- 
riod as  a  means  of  forcing  Congress  to 
enact  tax  reform,  some  misinterpreted 
H.R.  636  as  an  assault  on  deductions  for 
contributions  to  churches  and  reUglous 
groups.  This,  of  course,  was  not  the  case 
at  all.  Its  enactment  would  have  forced 
a  systematic  review  of  tax  deducticms 
ranging  from  the  huge  tax  loopholes  for 
oil  companies,  to  special  treatment  for 
capital  gains,  to  deductions  for  chari- 
table contributions  and  medical  ex- 
penses. 

By  repealing  over  the  next  3  years 
more  than  50  tax  deductions,  exemptions 
and  credits,  H.R.  636  would  have  forced 
careful  congressional  study  of  our  enttre 
tax  structure.  Congress  then  would  have 


been  required  to  systematically  study 
the  FederEd  tax  code,  choosing  which  tax 
preferences  to  reapprove,  which  to  mod- 
ify and  which  to  eliminate.  This,  of 
course,  would  have  been  consistent  with 
the  way  Congress  writes  nearly  all  Fed- 
eral laws  other  than  the  tax  code. 

After  giving  my  bill  further  study.  I 
have  concluded  that  tox  reform  would 
not  he  best  achieved  by  using  the  auto- 
matic termination  procedures  employed 
in  H.R.  636.  Despite  assurances  that  the 
Congress  would  examine  each  provision 
most  carefully  and  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion before  the  specified  termination 
dates,  some  have  misconstrued  the  pur- 
pose of  these  dates,  with  the  result  that 
their  enactment  might  create  uncer- 
tainties and  undesirable  effects,  particu- 
larly for  churches,  reUglous  groups,  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  other  nonprofit 
organizations.  I  have,  therefore,  aban- 
doned my  efforts  on  behalf  of  H.R.  636 
and  turned  my  support  to  other,  more 
direct  reform  measures  such  as  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  tax  on  income 
that  because  of  loopholes  totally  escapes 
taxation. 

I  f>ersonally  support  continuation  of 
tax  deductions  for  contributions  to  so- 
cially necessary  and  desirable  causes,  and 
in  my  mind  contributions  to  religious, 
charitable,  and  educational  institutions 
and  organizations  must  have  highest  pri- 
ority. In  fact,  I  am  confident  that  these 
important  and  beneficial  deductions  will 
never  be  abolished  \rs  Congress.  Rather, 
truly  comprehensive  tax  reform  likely 
will  result  in  strengthening  these  deduc- 
tions, just  as  occurred  In  the  1969  tax  re- 
form law.  It  certainly  stands  to  reason 
that  as  we  close  unnecessary  loopholes, 
such  as  those  for  "hobby  farming"  and  oil 
depletion  allowances,  more  wiU  be  con- 
tributed to  churches  as  people  seek  to 
take  advantage  of  strengthened  tax  de- 
ductions for  charitable  contributions. 

I  believe  Congress  must  enact  tax  re- 
form now,  if  we  are  to  restore  peoples' 
confidence  that  our  system  treats  all  of 
us  the  same,  not  awarding  special  privi- 
leges to  a  select  few.  For  too  long  now, 
lower  and  middle  Income  Americans 
have  carried  an  unfair,  heavy  tax  bur- 
den because  tax  preferences  and  loop- 
holes favor  wealthy  individuals  and  giant 
coriMirations,  such  as  the  oil  companies. 
It  Is  a  national  disgrace  that  in  1971,  15 
Americans  each  with  incomes  in  excess 
of  one-half  million  dollars  paid  abso- 
lutely no  Federal  income  taxes  even 
though  their  adjusted  gross  income  to- 
taled over  $15  million. 

That  is  why  I  will  continue  my  efforts 
to  see  that  this  Congress  faces  up  to  the 
important  and  long-neglected  issue  of 
tax  reform. 


ARTICLE  FROM  JOHANNESBURG 
STAR  COMMENTINO  ON  AF- 
FECTED  ORGANIZATIONS   BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Diocs)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  in- 
sert for  the  thoughtful  attentlcm  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  from  the  Johannes- 


burg Stor  of  February  21  and  23  com- 
menting on  the  affected  (Hganizations 
bill  which  prohibits  the  receipt  of  mcmey 
from  abroad  for  certain  organizations 
and  whose  objective  is  stated  as  being 
"clearly  to  prevent  a  political  or  semi- 
political  organization  of  which  the  Gov- 
ernment disapproves  from  being  kept 
alive  by  foreign  money."  I  also  wish  to 
insert  that  i^irt  of  the  text  of  the  address 
of  the  South  African  State  President  of 
February  1, 1974,  relevant  to  the  affected 
organizatk>ns  bill.  I  would  also  like  to 
insert  the  text  of  the  bill.  These  are  as 
follows: 

FoBziGN  Cash  Am  Mat  End 
(By  John  D'Oliveira) 

Capk  Towh. — ^Further  Qovemment  action 
to  control  the  Press  Is  not  contemplated  In 
either  of  the  two  Bills  aimed  at  increasing 
both  the  scope  and  the  i>ower  of  South 
Africa's  security  legislation. 

Both  the  Bill  to  amend  the  Riotous  Assem- 
blies Act  and  the  measure  aimed  at  prohibit- 
ing certain  local  organizations  from  receiving 
money  from  abroad  were  read  for  the  first 
time  in  the  House  of  Assembly  ttils  week. 

The  United  and  Progressive  parties  have 
made  it  clear  the  measures  will  be  vigorously 
opposed. 

The  one  BUI  will  aim — according  to  Its 
long  title — at  "the  prohibition  of  the  receipt 
of  money  from  abroad  for  certain  organiza- 
tions .  .  ."  and  its  objective  Is  clearly  to  pre- 
vent a  political  or  semi-polltlcal  ozganlsatloQ 
of  which  the  Qovemment  disapproves  from 
being  kept  alive  by  foreign  money. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  measure  wlU  give 
the  Minister  of  Justice  powers  to  have  an  or- 
ganisation investigated. 

"trwrnacBf' 

A  cranmlttee  of  three  magletratee  (one  of 
whom  must  be  a  ailef  or  regional  magla- 
trate)  could  be  appointed  to  carry  out  a  fur- 
ther Investigation. 

If  a  magtstmtes'  committee  taveetlgated 
an  organisation,  the  Minister  could  pneent 
its  final  report  to  the  State  PreeMent.  who 
wotOd  have  the  power  to  dedaie  It  an 
"affected  organisation.*' 

Any  person  who  interfered  wltli  or  at- 
tempted to  Interfere  with  an  Investigation 
or  who  thwarted  or  attempted  to  thwart 
such  an  lnve«tlgatl<m  would  be  guilty  of  an 
oSenoe  and  liable  to  a  BflOO  fine  or  one 
year's  imprisonment  or  both. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  amendment  to 
the  Rlotlous  Assemblies  Act  is  an  attempt 
to  modemlae  the  legislation,  to  eliminate 
archaic  deanttians  and  to  close  loophniee 
similar  to  the  one  which  allovad  oertaln  stu- 
dent demonstrators  out  of  the  authorlttes' 
net  last  year. 

The  new  Bill  makes  provision  for  the  ban- 
ning of  a  gathering  tn  public,  trre^ectlve 
of  the  number  of  people,  and  give*  a  magis- 
trate Increased  powers  to  ban  demonstrations. 

Ws  AaK  Aix  "Arrscrmt" 

Who  Is  going  to  be  affected  by  the  Affected 
Organisations  BUI?  Almost  anyone  at  all.  to 
Judge  fr(»n  Its  breathtaking  swe^.  Anybody 
using  money  from  abroad  to  "engage  m  poll- 
tics" — and  there  Is  no  attempt  to  define 
thlB — oould  Invoke  a  R10,000  ttat  and/or  five 
years  in  Jail. 

In  theory  the  law  could  affect  anyone  from 
the  Boy  Scouts  to  a  mission  hoipttal  or  a 
Black  scholarships  fund.  And  this  Is  not  nec- 
essarily as  farfetched  as  It  may  sound. 

Assume,  say,  the  Scouts  aco^ted  funds 
from  tlwlr  parent  body  abreast  to  help  stage 
a  multiracial  jamboree  here.  Aamuae  that  the 
biursary  fund,  in  Inviting  contributions  from 
abroad,  drew  attention  to  Hie  \wA  <yt  edu- 
cational cpportunlty  for  Africans. 

Engaging  In  politics?  By  the  Oovemment's 
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■tAiuUrda,  klmost  any  quastloning  of  Ita 
pracUcea  or  poUdea  ia  "poUUcal,"  and  th« 
rest  could  follow. 

But  of  course,  the  Bui  Is  aimed  In  the  first 
instance  at  moce  obvloua  irritants  to  the 
Oovemment — ^NUSAS,  socially  concerned 
churches,  Race  Relations,  and  bodies  which 
help  the  dependents  of  poltuoal  prisoners. 
The  embryo  African  trade  union  movement 
could  be  "alTected";  so  could  a  highly  respect- 
able ideas  forum  like  the  US-SA  Leader  Ex- 
change Programme. 

Already  there  are  a  fistful  of  sec\irlty  laws 
to  use  against  bodlee  which  engage  in  any- 
thing Ilk*  salivarslon.  But  now  there  is  this 
mania  about  "foreign  money"  stirring  up  our 
social  order.  And  so  the  State  seeks  yet  mc»« 
power.  It  seeks  also  to  curb  the  Individual 
liberty  of  law-abiding  men  to  act  and  to  or- 
ganize. 

Ask  not  who  is  hit  by  the  Affected  Organi- 
sations Bill.  It  affects  us  all. 

Bnx  To  BSAT  Cash  Am 
(By  John  D'OUviera) 

CtvB  Town. — ^Barah  penalties — a  maxi- 
mum fine  of  Rao,000  or  10  years'  imprison- 
ment or  both — are  provided  for  in  the  tough, 
new  Security  BUI  aimed  at  prohibiting  the 
flow  of  money  from  abroad  to  so-called  "af- 
fected (Hganisatlons." 

This  is  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Affected 
Organisations  BUI,  read  tta  the  first  time  in 
the  House  of  Assembly  this  week. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  measure  Is  an  extension 
of  the  improper  Political  Interference  Act, 
which,  inter  alia,  prohibited  poUUcal  parties 
from  receiving  money  from  outside  South 
Africa.  The  Bill  considerably  extends  the 
scope  of  measures  aimed  at  the  protection  of 
State  security  and  the  present  political  sys- 
tem. 

If  the  State  President  is  satisfied  that  "pol- 
itics is  being  engaged  in  by  and  throvigh  an 
ofgameatton"  with  the  aid  of  or  in  oo-opera- 
tk>D  with  or  under  the  influence  of  an  orga- 
nisation or  a  person  abroad,  he  will  have  the 
power  to  declare  the  organisation  involved  an 
"affected  organisation"  in  the  Ooremment 
Oaaette. 

"nils  action  can  only  be  taken  If  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice  has  considered  a  "factual  re- 
port" <m  the  organisation  concerned  by  a 
oommittae  of  three  magistrates. 

The  committee  of  magistrates  is  i^jpolnted. 
in  turn,  as  a  result  of  an  investigation  which 
ttie  ICinlater  of  Justice  is  empowered  to  make 
If  he  suqtects  that  an  organisation  or  a  per- 
son who  directly  or  indirectly  takee  part  in 
the  crganlsatlon'B  affairs,  is  acting  in  contra- 
vention of  the  measure. 

A  key  omission  is  the  fact  that  the  word 
"polttlca"  is  not  deflned  in  the  Bill.  This 
moans  that  the  scope  of  the  measure  Is,  at 
this  stage,  almost  unlimited. 

Once  an  organisation  Is  declared  an  "affect- 
ed organisation"  no  person  may : 

Ask  for  or  canvass  "foreign  money"  on  the 
organlmtton'B  behalf. 

Beoetve  money  from  abroad  for  or  on  be- 
half of  the  organisation  or  receive  or  in  any 
other  manner  handle  or  deal  with  such  money 
with  the  Intention  of  handing  it  over,  or 
causing  It  to  be  handed  over  to  such  an  or- 
ganisation or  with  the  intention  of  using  it  or 
causing  It  to  be  used  on  behalf  of  such  an 
arfvilaation. 

Bring,  cause  to  be  brought,  or  assist  in 
bringing,  into  South  Africa  any  money  for  or 
on  behalf  of  an  affected  organisatlMi  or  in 
any  oOier  way  handle  money  for  or  on  behalf 
of  aa  affaetad  otganlMtkni. 

Money  in  poeaesslon  of  an  affected  organi- 
sation at  the  time  it  is  so  declared  may  not 
be  dlspoeed  of  In  any  way— except  that,  with- 
in one  year  oi  an  organisation's  declaration 
as  an  affected  organisation,  the  money  may 
be  paid  to  a  registered  weUare  society  which 
li  not  an  affected  organisation. 
Contravention  of  these  provisions  of  the 
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Bill  carries  a  maximum  flrst-convlctlon  pen- 
alty of  a  ElO.OOO  fine  or  Ave  years'  Imprison- 
ment, or  both.  In  the  case  of  a  second  or  sub- 
sequent conviction  the  maxlmiun  fine  rises 
to  R30,000  and  imprisonment  up  to  10  years. 

Naked  Lhst  for  Power — IV 

The  most  damning  Indictment  of  the 
Riotous  Assemblies  Bill  cacie  this  week  from 
a  defender  of  it.  The  Deputy  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, Mr.  Kruger,  Introducing  the  measure  In 
Parliament,  left  no  doubt  whatsoever  that 
this  arrogant,  meddlesome,  autocratic  and 
Jittery  Oovernment  is  agaltist  protest,  period. 

The  Bill  has  very  little  to  do  with  curbing 
riots  and  avoiding  mayhem,  and  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  shutting  people  up.  Mr.  Kruger 
gave  the  game  away  In  his  speech. 

He  complained  that  people  often  attended 
a  gathering  Just  because  It  was  not  Illegal, 
which  makes  it  clear  that  the  Oovernment 
Is  not  going  to  put  up  with  even  such  a  basic 
democratic  right  as  llstenlng-ln  to  dissident 
views. 

And  he  Justified  the  need  for  more  sweep- 
ing powers  by  explaining  that  a  remembrance 
service  at  4  pm  could  become  a  silent  protest 
at  4:30  pm.  So  even  slleat  protest  Is  more 
than  this  Oovemment  caa  tolerate  now? 

Perhaps  the  most  chilling  thing  of  all. 
though,  is  to  discover  that  the  Government 
has  come  so  far  along  the  road  to  totalitari- 
anism, so  close  to  being  a  police  state,  that 
Mr.  Kruger  obviously  caanot  see  anything 
wrong  with  the  "reasons"  he  vouchsafes  for 
the  new  legislation. 

There  is  no  sign  of  any  awareness  whatso- 
ever that  he  Is  trampling  upon  a  basic  right. 

We  are  left  with  the  alarming  thought  that 
his  Government  .  .  .  neurotically  possessed 
by  power-lust  and  self-Induced  fear— no 
longer  knows  nor  cswes  wbat  democracy  Is. 

No  one  should  be  stuprteed  at  that. 

It  has  been  practicing  for  totalitarianism 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Steady  and  con- 
tinuous erosion  of  the  Rule  of  Law  has 
brought  us  to  the  donga  of  dead  freedoms 
that  we  see  now. 

An  article  on  Page  Nine  today  reveals  ex- 
actly how  great  has  been  Nationalist  depre- 
dations Into  Individual  liberty. 

The  Government  has  restricted  our  right 
to  speak,  to  meet,  to  hear  all  views.  Through 
censorship  It  has  barred  us  from  the  world  of 
new  ideas.  It  has  introduced  detention,  house 
arrest,  banishment,  all  without  trial.  It  has 
extended  hugely  the  number  of  forbidden 
topics.  It  has  substituted  Ministerial  decree 
for  Judicial  Judgment. 

It  hires  informers  to  spy  on  Its  citizens.  It 
punishes  without  giving  reasons.  It  uses  com- 
missions to  conduct  secret  Investigations 
into  its  people.  It  has  given  to  us  policemen 
and  Its  faceless  officials  authority  that  once 
belonged  to  the  courts. 

And  Its  naked  lust  for  stUl  more  power 
wiU  not  be  satisfied  imtu  it  can  order  and 
control  the  movement~aad  the  minds— of 
every  last  one  of  us.  Be  warned. 

HOtTSE    OP   ASSEMBLY 

(By  Bernard!  Wessels) 

The  United  Party  battled  for  nearly  five 
hours  yesterday  to  amend  two  claxises  In 
the  contentious  Riotous  Assemblies  Amend- 
ment BUI  In  a  vain  attempt  to  cxu-b  the 
Bill's  sweeping  powers. 

But  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Justice,  Mr. 
Jimmy  EO-uger,  held  firm.  He  rejected  the 
amendments  and  said  during  the  protracted 
debate  that  the  BUI  would  only  satisfy  him 
as  it  stood. 

The  Deputy  Minister  refused  to  listen  to 
the  urglngs  of  Mr.  Mike  Mitchell,  the  DP 
spokesman  for  Justice,  to  Insert  m  Clause 
One  of  the  BUI  a  definition  of  a  "oubllc 
place". 

The  Opposition  said  that  aa  It  stood,  the 
BUI    went   too    far   and    made    unnecessary 


intnislons  on  the  privacy  of  individuals  who 
could  not  In  any  way  be  Involved  in  the  BUl, 

Though  repeatedly  called  on  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Kruger  would  not  give  specific  examples 
of  situations  which  he  would  be  unable  to 
cover  by  accepting  Opposition  amendments. 

The  BUI  defines  a  gathering  as  being  made 
up  of  any  niunber  of  people  and  deletes  the 
previous  definitions  of  a  public  gathering 
and  a  public  place. 

Any  gathering,  anywhere,  may  be  banned 
in  terms  of  the  BUI. 

Mr.  Kruger  was  charged  by  Mr.  Lionel 
Murray,  MP  for  Green  Point,  with  wanting 
to  control  the  entire  country  and  with 
having  declared  a  state  of  emergency  with- 
out officially  declaring  one. 

At  one  stage  of  the  heated  debate,  Mr. 
Vause  Raw,  TJP  MP  fo«  Durban  Point, 
accused  the  Oovemment  of  "playing  politics 
with  security  of  South  Africa". 

SCOFFXD 

Mrs.  Siizman  said  that  to  other  countries 
the  police  maintained  law  and  order  and 
did  not  need  the  powers  the  Govermnent 
was  asking  for. 

Later,  In  dealing  with  Clause  Two,  Mr 
Kruger  conceded  to  Mr.  George  Hourqueble, 
United  Party  MP  for  Musgrave,  that  bridge 
games  and  board  meetings  could  be  affected 
by  the  Bill. 

Nationalist  had  until  then  scoffed  at 
United  Party  arguments  on  thU  score 

Mr.  Hourqueble  said  that  Mr.  Kriiger's 
approach— to  wait  and  see  how  the  courts 
dealt  with  the  situation — was  an  extraor- 
dinary way  of  legislating. 

Mr.  Mitchell  said  that  he  was  not  con- 
cerned with  bridge  partlas,  but  with  the 
"myriad"  private  meetings  which  took  place 
In  any  area  and  which  would  be  affected  by 
a  blanket  ban  on  "any  gatherings",  as  al- 
lowed by  the  BUI. 

"Is  the  Minuter  saying  that  he  wUl  declare 
a  blanket  ban  and  then  ekclude  legitimate 
meetings?  Is  this  the  kiad  of  restriction 
on  lawful  proper  and  private  activities  that 
Is  desired  by  the  Govemmeat?"  he  asked. 

State  PREsmEKr's  Address 
(Mr.  Speaker  and  members  proceeded  to 
the  Senate  Chamber  to  attend  the  ceremony 
of  the  opening  of  Parliament,  and  on  their 
return, 

(Mr.  Speaker  took  the  Chair  and  read 
prayers.) 

Mr.  Speaker  stated  that  at  the  opening 
ceremony  he  had  received  a  copy  of  the  State 
President's  Address  to  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  which  was 
in  the  following  terms  : 

Mr.  President  and  Membcs-s  of  the  Senate: 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House 
of  Assembly: 

I  am  glad  to  welcome  you  to  this  the  Fifth 
Session  of  the  Fourth  Parliament  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa. 

South  Africa  has  not  on|y  maintained  Its 
international  position  but  is  expanding  its 
relations  and  contacts  with  the  outside 
world,  despite  certain  limiting  factors.  Anti- 
South  African  activities  abroad  are  acquir- 
ing greater  sophistication  and  financial  sup- 
port. Use  Is  also  being  made  of  international 
pressiu-es.  which  are  directed  not  only  against 
Western  countries  cooperating  with  South 
Africa,  but  particularly  against  countries  in 
Africa,  thus  inhibiting  the  full  and  open 
development  of  inter-govermnental  relations 
with  more  African  states.  The  Government 
has  nevertheless  persisted  in  its  efforts  and 
has  succeeded  in  extending  contacts  and  co- 
operation not  only  In  Africa  but  also  In  the 
wider  international  spectrimi.  Additional 
diplomatic  missions  have  boen  and  are  being 
opened,  and  more  mlnisterlAl  and  other  gov- 
ernment visitors  come  to  tlie  Republic  every 
year. 
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I  hope  to  have  the  honour  soon  of  wel- 
coming His  Excellency  General  Alfredo 
Stroessner,  President  of  Paragauy,  to  our 
country. 

The  renewed  outbreak  of  hostilities  be- 
tween the  Arab  States  and  Israel  led  to  the 
decision  by  the  Arab  oil-producnlg  coun- 
tries to  Impose  an  oil  embargo  on  several 
countries  including  South  Africa,  Portugal 
and  Rhodesia.  One  of  the  reasons  given  for 
cutting  off  Arab  oU  supplies  to  South  Africa 
Is  the  alleged  active  part  this  country  is  sup- 
posed to  have  played  in  the  recent  Middle 
East  war.  Our  policy  of  non-participation  In 
the  disputes  of  others  is  however  traditional 
and  weU  known,  and  South  Africa  has  in  fact 
played  no  part  in  that  war.  We  like  many 
others,  firmly  believe  that  world  peace  and 
economic  progp-ess  can  best  be  served  by  an 
equitable  solution  acceptable  to  both  sides. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  the  present  moves  will 
lead  to  positive  results. 

Events  during  the  past  year  have  again 
underlined  the  intricate  network  of  relations 
and  the  interdependence  In  important  mat- 
ters between  the  Republic  and  Its  neighbour- 
ing States.  The  oil  crisis  has  shown  how  one 
or  more  members  of  this  group  caimot  isolate 
themselves  from  the  effects  of  events  threat- 
ening to  distiu'b  the  economy  of  the  others. 

The  Customs  Union  Agreement  provides  a 
framework  wlthm  which  there  is  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  contact  at  ministerial 
and  official  level  for  tackling  common  prob- 
lems in  the  economic  field. 

We  have  noted  with  abhorrence  the  ac- 
tions of  terrorists  in  Southern  Africa  and 
elsewhere,  actions  which  have  caused  death 
or  serious  injury  to  iimocent  human  beings. 

Terrorism  Is  a  world-wide  phenomenon 
which  knows  no  boundaries,  and  it  is  to  be 
strongly  deplored  that  the  international 
community  is  still  unable  to  agree  on  ac- 
tion against  it.  Indeed,  some  Governments 
and  International  organieations  give  ma- 
terial help  to  terrorists,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  at  international  forums  to  make  cer- 
tain forms  of  terrorism  legitimate.  It  must 
be  expected  that  terrorist  activities  involving 
better  and  more  sophisticated  weapons,  will 
mcrease. 

The  United  Nations  continues  to  pass,  by 
large  majorities,  even  more  vtrulent  resolu- 
tions against  South  Africa,  whUe  turning  a 
blind  eye  to  the  positive  developments  In 
this  country. 

Towards  the  end  of  1973,  the  Security 
CouncU  saw  fit  to  end  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral's contacts  with  the  Oovemment  of 
South  Africa— contacts  aimed  at  finding 
common  ground  with  South  Africa  on  the 
future  of  South-West  Africa.  The  United  Na- 
tions, created  to  ensure  peace  and  good  wiU 
amongst  nations.  Is  fast  becoming  an  in- 
strument for  the  fabrication  of  anti-South 
African  propaganda  and  hatred.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  common  sense  will  yet  prevaU 
and  that  it  will  be  realized  that  by  artificially 
creating  a  situation  of  confrontation  the 
organlzaton  is  defeating  its  own  alms  and 
undermining  its  principles. 

A  number  of  pressure  groups  in  South 
Africa  are  trying  to  bring  alMut  unconstitu- 
tional political,  social  and  economic  changes 
In  this  country.  These  groups  do  not  have 
In  mind  normal  evolutionary  tihanga;  they 
are  bent  upon  radical,  even  revolutionary, 
political  activities.  Implicit  In  their  call  for 
change  is  the  threat  of  internal  violence. 

A  disturbing  feature  aI>out  the  activities 
of  these  pressure  groups  is  that  practically 
all  their  funds  emanate  from  abroad.  In 
some  cases  from  quarters  which  finance  ter- 
rorist movements. 

It  has  therefore  become  necessary  for  the 
Leglslatiure  to  consider  measures  to  ensure 
that  these  pressure  groups  do  not  succeed 
in  artificially  creating  a  particular  political 
climate  Internally,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
presenting  a  one-sided  and  distorted  image 


of  South  Africa  abroad  and  from  accept- 
ing money  from  outside  the  borders  of  South 
Africa  to  further  a  cause  which  cannot  find 
sufficient  financial  baclOng  in  the  country 
itself. 


LABOR— PAIR   WEATHER   FRIEND— 
XVI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CtONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
APL-CIO  created  and  imderwrites  the 
cost  of  the  Labor  Council  for  Latin 
American  Advsuacement,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  akin  to  the  A.  Phillip  Ran- 
dolph Institute.  As  far  as  I  can  tell,  the 
first  act  of  this  new  organization  was 
to  attack  me,  for  reasons  that  are  whol- 
ly imclear  to  me  or  anybody  else,  save  a 
few  enemies  of  mine  who  seem  to  enjoy 
considerable  authority  In  the  LCXAA. 

One  of  those  probably  responsible  for 
the  attack  on  me  was  Franklin  Garcia, 
who  is  one  of  the  LCLAA's  ofQcers.  And 
he  certainly  is  in  good  part  responsible 
for  the  ref\isal  or  failure  of  that  organi- 
zation to  give  me  any  response  to  my  pro- 
tests of  their  unfair  and  underhanded 
tactics,  or  retract  the  lies  that  they  have 
Issued  about  me. 

Franklin  Garcia  is  of  course  no  A. 
Phillip  Randolph,  though  he  might  like 
to  think  himself  as  such  a  person.  It  is 
not  that  he  has  not  h£ul  a  hard  time. 
Lord  knows,  anybody  who  has  ever  tried 
to  organize  and  mairitain  a  union  in  the 
unfriendly  legal  and  managerial  waters 
of  Texas  has  had  a  tough  time.  It  is  that 
Franklin  Garcia  is  just  not  as  big  a  man 
as  he  needs  to  be  in  order  to  see  his 
ambitions  fulfilled. 

I  think  that  one  quality  of  greatness 
is  the  ability  to  remember  who  your 
friends  are. 

Franklin.  Garcia  started  his  labor  ca- 
reer in  DaUas,  Texas.  I  used  to  visit  Dal- 
las back  in  the  fifties  and  early  sixties, 
and  it  is  true  that  in  those  days  Dallas 
remembered  Joe  McCarthy  well,  and 
many  fine  citizens  saw  Communists 
under  every  bed,  and  on  every  book- 
shelf— and  certainly  in  every  union  hall. 
Poor  old  Franklin,  struggling  In  that 
poisoned  atmosphere,  could  find  no  poli- 
tician who  would  help  out  in  any  way,  or 
even  talk  to  him.  I  guess  I  must  have 
been  about  the  first  politician  who  ever 
deigned  to  talk  to  Franklin  Garcia  in 
private,  let  alone  refuse  to  hide  the  fact 
that  I  knew  him. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  do  this; 
no  matter  how  vaulting  my  ambitions 
might  be.  I  knew  that  in  no  conceivable 
election  in  this  century,  or  possibly  the 
next,  could  I  ever  win  Dallas  Coimty.  In 
fact,  when  I  campaigned  there,  the  local 
political  reporters  could  not  believe  I  was 
serious.  But  hopeless  odds  never  deterred 
me  from  doing  ans^thing,  so  I  campaigned 
in  Dallas. 

And  I  held  out  a  hand  of  friendship  to 
poor  old  struggling  Franklin  Garcia, 
though  I  could  never  hope  to  gain  any- 
thing from  it — because  I  believed  in  labor 
unions  then  and  now. 

Since  these  cold  and  bitter  days, 
Franklin  Garcia  has  found  a  measure  of 
success.  He  has  moved  to  San  Antonio. 


He  has  organized  some  locals — and  that 
is  good.  But  he  has  also  traveled  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  visit  his  brethren  there, 
and  somehow  undergone  other  experi- 
ences that  have  caused  him  to  forget  the 
past,  when  his  life  was  more  difficult. 

Maybe  Franklin  changed  his  mind 
about  me  because  I  have  not  always 
fought  his  struggles.  But  I  am  only  one 
man,  and  cannot  do  more  than  one  mor- 
tal. Whatever  the  reason,  I  now  find  that 
Franklin  has  forgotten  who  his  one  po- 
litical friend  was,  back  in  the  days  when 
he  needed  one — anyone.  It  is  such  forget- 
fulncbo  that  undercuts  great  ambitions. 

I  have  never  harmed  Franklin  Garcia 
in  any  way.  He  knows  that  I  have  sup- 
ported labor  always,  including  the  days 
when  doing  so  p>ositively  damaged  me. 
But  now  I  find  that  he  wants  to  paint 
me  SIS  a  imion  buster.  Why  is  this?  One 
reason  could  be  that  poor  old  Franklin 
is,  among  other  things,  an  ingrate. 

Where  are  you,  Franklin — Donde 
Estas,  Frankolino — ^Franklin  is  not  di- 
rectly translated  in  Spanish?  No  Te  Oigo. 


EMPLOYER       SUPPORT      OF      THE 
GUARD  AND  RESERVE  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  f Mr.  Montgomery) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  Monday  I  rose  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  Vietnam  Veterans'  Week. 
March  29  through  April  4.  Today  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  equally  im- 
portant observance.  That  is  Employer 
Support  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  Week, 
April  1  to  6.  This  special  week  has  been 
designated  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Clements  to  call  attention  to  the 
need  of  employers  to  allow  their  em- 
ployees to  participate  in  active  duty  for 
training  without  losing  vacation  time 
they  have  earned.  The  fact  that  over 
180,000  employers  in  the  Nation  do  allow 
full  participation  by  their  employees  in 
Guard  and  Reserve  responsibilities  has 
helped  to  make  the  Reserve  components 
an  important  and  equal  partner  In  our 
Armed  Forces. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  before  the 
citizen-soldier  is  the  best  buy  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  can  obtain  as  far  as  our  na- 
tional defense  is  concerned.  We,  of 
course,  must  continue  to  have  active  duty 
forces,  but  the  Reserve  components  can 
and  are  filling  an  important  part  of  our 
total  manpower  needs  for  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  American  employers  will  al- 
low their  employees  to  participate  In 
Guard  and  Reserve  respOTisibillties  with- 
out losing  normal  vacation  time  is  an  im- 
portant incentive  to  Guardsmen  and 
Reservists.  However,  there  are  other  In- 
centives which  only  we  in  the  Congress 
can  and  must  provide  if  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents are  to  remain  a  viable  part  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

I  refer  to  such  measures  as  full-time 
coverage  under  the  servicemen's  group 
life  insurance  program,  retirement  at  age 
55  following  20  years  of  creditable  serv- 
ice, survivors  benefits,  and  enlistment 
and  reenlistment  bonuses.  I  am  prime 
sponsor  of  all  these  legislative  proposals 
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in  the  House.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  House  passed  the  SOLI  proposal  last 
year  and  the  matter  Is  now  under  active 
conBlderatlon  In  the  Senate.  Only  a  few 
days  ago,  the  gentleman  from  New  T(»rk 
(Mr,  Stkattoh)  gave  us  assurances  that 
his  subcommittee  would  soon  be  looking 
Into  the  possibility  of  enlistment  and  re- 
enllstment  bonuses  for  reservists  and 
guardsmen.  I  am  pleased  that  at  last  we 
are  moving  forward  on  these  proposals 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  these 
bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again.  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  imx>ortance  of  making  note 
that  April  1  to  6  will  be  Bmployer  Sup- 
port of  the  Ouard  and  Reserve  Week. 


COMQRESSMAN  DRINAN  SPONSORS 
MBDICARC  REFORM  ACT  OF  1974 

llie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Duitan)  . 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  prospects 
of  national  health  Insurance  legislation 
tax  the  immediate  future  are  obscured  by 
fundamental  disagreements  in  the  Con- 
gress over  the  extent  of  benefits  to  be 
provided,  the  degree  of  Federal  Involve- 
ment, the  means  of  financing  and  cost 
sharing  and  the  mechanism  for  pro- 
viding protection  from  catastrophic  ill- 
ness. Older  Americans  face  the  highest 
incidence  of  IDness  and  disability.  Their 
population  Is  Increasing  faster  than  the 
rest  of  the  population.  At  present  they 
represent  10  percent  of  the  population 
and  an  astonishing  20  percent  of  the 
poor.  Their  median  income  is  less  than 
one  half  of  their  younger  counterparts 
and  85  percent  of  them  have  at  least  one 
chronic  condition.  Older  Americans  can- 
not and  should  not  wait  any  longer  for 
congressional  action  to  resolve  the  in- 
ability of  the  present  medicare  program 
and  other  programs  to  provide  compre- 
hensive quality  health  care. 

For  the  past  2  years  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  and  the 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association 
which  have  the  largest  membership  or- 
ganizations representing  older  Ameri- 
cans, have  devoted  their  efforts  to  the 
need  for  comprehensive  quality  health 
care  as  a  matter  of  basic  entitlement  of 
the  elderly.  I  am  today  Introducing  the 
Comprehensive  Medicare  Reform  Act  of 
1974  which  incorporates  their  recom- 
mendations and  represents  a  culmina- 
tion of  efforts  to  provide  fuU  health 
insurance  to  older  Americans. 

This  legislation  builds  upon  the  exist- 
ing medicare  program  with  the  aim  of 
improving  and  extendbiff  it  from  a 
limited  program  to  a  national  health  plan 
for  the  aged  and  disabled.  I  feel  that 
this  legislation  will  serve  as  a  model  for 
future  natlcmal  health  Insurance  pro- 
grams. 

The  bill  provides  for  imlimited  in- 
patient and  outpatient  hospital  coverage, 
unlimited  skilled  nursing  faclUt}-  serv- 
ioes,  intenncdiate  care  facility  services 
and  home  health  care  services.  TUdng 
Into  consideration  the  fact  that  dental 
problems,  eye  trouble  and  the  need  for 
preeerlptlcai  drugs  all  Increase  in  old  age, 
the  bill  would  include  coverage  of  dental 


care,  prescription  drugs,  medically  neces- 
sary devices  such  as  eyeglasses,  hearing 
aids,  prosthetic  devices  and  walking  aids 
as  well  as  the  services  of  optometrists, 
podiatrists,  and  chiropracttH^.  It  would 
also  Include  the  cost  of  ambulances  and 
other  emergency  transportation. 

I  have  been  particularly  interested  in 
securing  the  coverage  of  outpatient  pre- 
scription drugs  imder  medicare.  At  pres- 
ent total  charges  for  prescription  drugs 
run  three  times  higher  for  older  Ameri- 
cans than  for  the  younger  population. 
This  represents  the  need  for  expensive 
maintenance  drugs  by  the  elderly  who 
more  than  any  other  segement  of  the 
peculation  suffer  from  heart  conditions, 
strokes,  arthritis,  diabetes,  and  cancer. 

The  out-of-pocket  pa3rment  for  health 
care  costs  in  1972  by  ttie  elderly  was 
three  times  the  amoimt  paid  by  non- 
senior  citizens.  In  1969  medicare  met  46 
percent  of  the  elderly's  health  bill  but 
today  it  meets  only  42  percent  of  that 
cost.  The  decline  Is  due  to  inflation  and 
weaknesses  in  the  medicare  structure 
which  need  to  be  strengthened. 

The  Comprehensive  Medicare  Reform 
Act  would  provide  a  new  structure.  It 
would  broaden  the  program  to  Include  a 
full  range  of  medical  services  and  It 
would  Improve  the  administration  of  the 
medicare  progam  while  attempting  to 
control  health  costs. 

Parts  A  and  B  of  medicare  would  be 
combined  into  a  single  integrated  pro- 
gram with  a  single  trust  fund.  Financing 
would  come  out  of  general  revenue.  The 
requirement  for  premium  payments  and 
the  deductable  would  be  eliminated. 

Coverage  would  extend  for  the  first 
time  to  all  persons  over  age  65.  including 
public  employees,  teachers,  policemen, 
and  firemen. 

The  legislation  includes  an  Irmovatlve 
provision  for  the  coverage  of  catastrophic 
Illness  based  upon  an  Income  related 
celling. 

The  legldatlon  incorporates  all  present 
medicare  cost  control  and  utilization  re- 
view provisions  with  payment  being  made 
only  to  participating  providers  who  have 
filed  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Depatment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  additional  cost  of  the  medicare 
reform  measure  upon  enactment  would 
be  approximately  $3  bmi<Bi  in  increased 
Federal  cost.  This  could  be  met  by  gen- 
eral revenues.  In  his  health  message  to 
the  Congress  the  President  indicated  that 
the  $6  billion  Federal  costs  of  his  na- 
tional health  insurance  program  could  be 
financed  out  of  general  revenue  with  no 
addittonal  taxes.  The  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram would  be  met  In  the  same  way. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
provide  a  security  to  whlc*  the  aged  are 
entitled.  No  period  of  life  requires  such  a 
spectrum  of  health  services  as  that  of 
old  age.  The  current  Federal  and  State 
efforts  are  unable  to  provide  many  of 
these  vital  health  components.  The  Com- 
prehensive Medicare  Reform  Act  of  1974 
is  designed  to  meet  these  pressing  needs. 


60  MINUTES:    ON  THB  MILITARY 
DISCHARGE  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
excellent  special  report  obi  our  military 
discharge  system  which  was  aired  on 
CBS  News'  "60  Minutes"  March  24,  1974. 
This  is  an  important  and  topical  Issue 
which  deeply  affects  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans.  With 
27  of  my  colleagues  I  h»ve  introduced 
H.R.  12144  to  remedy  mahy  of  the  cur- 
rent inequities  so  clearly  demonstrated 
by  "60  Minutes."  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  the  following  transcript  of  the 
broadcast,  to  become  more  familiar  with 
this  issue  and  to  join  me  in  sponsoring 
legislation  to  remedy  the  lack  of  due 
process  and  the  abundance  of  harm 
which  is  part  of  current  discharge  pro- 
cedures: 

Opficbb.  Oood  morning,  Prtvates. 

Pkxvatks.  Oood  morning,  8l». 

OmcER.  At  ease,  Privates.  Keep  your  ey«s 
on  me.  Privates,  your  Marine  Corps  careers 
are  at  their  very  beginning.  Nevertheless.  It 
Is  essential  that  you  are  aware  of  the  various 
ways  that  it  can  eventually  end. 

WAUjiCK.  The  mUitary  Itself  takes  pains  to 
warn  the  soldiers,  like  these  Marine  recruits, 
about  the  value  of  an  honorable  discharge. 

Ofticer.  There  are  five  tjrpee  of  discharges 
given  by  the  Marine  Corps.  They  are:  Hon- 
orable .  .  .  General  .  .  .  Und«slrable  .  .  .  Bad 
Conduct  .  .  .  and  Dishonorable.  The  only  type 
of  discbarge  that  you  Shovld  be  sotlvely 
seeking  is  an  Honorable  oim.  Any  discharge 
other  than  Honorable  ootdd  adveraftly  affect 
you  for  the  rest  of  your  Itfe. 

Waiaacte.  One  way  In  which  a  less  than 
honorable  discharge  can  plague  a  man  is  by 
giving  him  a  tough  time  in  the  Job  market. 
Most  Oovemment  agencies  and  many  large 
companies  ask  veterans  about  their  dis- 
charges. Some  employers  look  on  a  bad  dis- 
cbarge as  tantamount  to  a  prison  record. 

Then  as  recruits  also  learn  they  may  one 
day  want  veterans  benefits.  Meet  men  with 
undesirable  or  bad  conduct  'discharges,  and 
all  with  dlslionorable  discharges  are  cut  out 
of  all  VA  benefits.  And  thalt  means  every- 
thing from  unemployment  Insurance  right 
after  they  get  out  of  the  service  to  the  Ol 
Bill  for  Education,  to  medical  benefits. 

Most  bad  discharges  it  turns  out  are  hand- 
ed out  to  the  men  who  can  least  afford  the 
economic  consequences,  the  poor,  the  high 
school  dn^Mut,  the  Chlcaoos  and  blacks 
.  .  .  like  Thomas  Aiken  wbo  loet  an  eye 
fighting  in  Vietnam. 

In  1968,  Private  Thomas  Aiken  who  had 
already  won  a  Bronze  Star  fei  Vietnam  was 
hit  by  shrapnel  in  his  eye  and  chest  during 
bloody  fighting  like  this  around  Khe  Sanh. 
According  to  the  Army,  onee  back  in  the 
United  States,  Aiken  persistently  refused  to 
obey  orders.  But  according  to  Aiken,  a  piece 
of  shrapnel,  stlU  lodged  in  his  right  eye.  was 
giving  him  serious  trouble.  Over  the  follow- 
ing months  Aiken  went  AWOL  seven  times. 
AiKKN.  I  left  because  I  coiddnt  take  It  no 
more.  After  coming  back  from  \^etnam,  being 
wounded,  almost  dying,  to  be  harassed  the 
way  I  was.  Sergeants  kicking  my  bunk,  puU- 
ing  me  out  of  bed.  officers  challenging  me 
knowing  I  can't  strike  them.  Like  if  I  strike 
them  I  ooiUd  go  to  Jail  tot  a  yew.  All  these 
things.  And  after  a  while  It  got  to  a  point 
where  I  was  like  losing  my  tnlnd.  And  If  I 
didn't  get  away  from  the  Anny,  from  that 
type  of  life,  I  felt  myself — I  would  go  crazy 
or  hurt  somebody  or  hurt  miyself.  So  I  bad 
to  leave  and  come  home  an4  get  my  mind 
together. 

Wallace.  Finally,  after  three  court-mar- 
tials, Aiken  accepted  an  undesirable  dis- 
charge. But  that  time  his  right  eye  could  only 
disttngulsh  day  from  night.  Over  the  months 
that  followed  he  applied  to  tl»e  Veterans  Ad- 
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ministration  Office  in  New  York  for  benefits. 
He  was  turned  down  because  of  bis  imde- 
sirable  discharge. 

AiKEK.  The  way  it  went,  I  had  to  go  to 
different  doctors.  I  finally  had  to  go  to  a 
city  hospital.  And  they  tried,  they  tried  their 
best  to  save  It.  When  I  went  In  there  they 
told  me  that  there  was  a  possibility  that  I 
had  to  lose  the  eye,  that  I  may  lose  the  eye 
because  It  was  that  bad.  And  they  tried  to 
save  it  but  they  couldn't.  They  told  me  they 
had  to  take  It  out. 

Anything  less  than  an  honorable  discharge 
you  can't  get  work  nowhere.  Right  now,  1 
cant  get  work  anywhere.  I've  been  to  the 
telephone  company.  I've  been  to  the  gas 
company.  I've  been  to  the — ^I've  been  every- 
where. Everywhere.  I've  been  to  United  Par- 
cel, I've  been  everywhere.  And  I  served.  I 
went  to  Vietnam.  I'm  not  downing  anybody 
that  dUnt  go.  The  way  I  feel  now  I  wish 
I  didn't  go.  But  I  did  go.  I  am  one  of  those 
that  did  go.  One  guy  when  I  was  m  the 
VA,  he  told  me  that  I  couldn't  even  get  a 
flag  when  I  die.  You  know,  the  flag  they  give 
you  to  put  over  your  coffin.  He  said  I  couldnt 
even  get  a  flag.  That's  how  bad  it  was.  That's 
what  I  can't  get,  I  can't  get  nothing  from 
them. 

Wallacs.  Tom  Aiken  had  been  warned 
about  the  consequences  of  an  undesirable 
discbarge.  But,  former  Private  Oeorge  Austin 
found  out  there  Is  one  discbarge  problem 
that  soldiers  are  never  warned  about.  Aus- 
tin served  in  the  Air  Porce.  His  discharge 
papera  have  "honorable"  written  on  them, 
supposedly  just  as  good  as  any  other  vet- 
erans. But  after  getting  out  of  the  service 
he  was  turned  down  for  veterans  preference 
Jobs  at  two  federal  agencies.  He  had  to  settle 
for  a  clerical  Job  he  reaUy  didn't  want  at  an 
Oakland,  California  hospital. 

In  1070,  Austin  had  enlisted  In  the  Air 
Force.  He  wound  up  at  Travis  Air  Force  Base 
near  Oakland.  He  was  never  formally  dis- 
ciplined In  the  military,  though  he  did  take 
part  in  a  number  of  non-violent,  oS-base, 
peace  demonstrations.  FlnaUy,  his  com- 
manders decided  It  would  be  better  for  both 
Austin  and  the  Air  Force  If  he  left.  He  agreed 
to  go,  but  only  with  an  honorable  discbarge. 

It  was  almost  two  years  after  getting  that 
discharge  that  Austin  finally  heard  news 
reports  about  something  called  "Service 
Septtftitton  Numben"  . . .  three  number  codes 
stamped  on  the  discharge  papere  of  every 
veteran  giving  the  reason  for  the  discharge. 

There  are  hundreds  such  numbers,  many 
of  them  unfavorable  .  .  .  covering  everything ' 
from  homosexuality  to  bedwettlng.  Oeorge 
Austin's  number  Is  285  which.  If  you  know 
the  code,  and  many  employers  do,  stands  for 
"personality  and  character  disorder." 

What  Is  the  character  and  personality  dis- 
order that  you  have? 

Austin.  It's  beyond  me.  I  don't  have  a 
character  disorder. 

Wallace.  Do  you  have  any  idea  why  they 
would  put  that  on  there? 

Austin.  Well,  I  would  say  to  notify  my 
prospective  employer  that  possibly  Identify 
me  as  one  who  took  part  In  anti-war — anti- 
war— In  the  anti-war  movement  in  general. 

Wallace.  As  a  kind  of  troublemaker  maybe? 

Austin.  No.  As — Just  to  penalize  me  for  my 
political  beliefs.  It  should  have  been  ex- 
plained to  me  that  my  discharge  papers 
would  be  coded  and  this  number  would  be 
put  on.  I  was  led  to  believe  that  I  was  going 
to  get  an  honorable  discharge  under  honor- 
able conditions  and  that  was  the  only  con- 
dition of  my  discharge.  And  that  was  the  sort 
of  bargaining  that  went  on  and  I  accepted 
It.  It  looked  good  to  me. 

Captain.  It's  my  understanding  that  you're 
going  to  be  charged  with  some  offenses  of 
Absent  Without  Leave,  Is  that  correct? 

Private.  Yes.  sir. 

Wallace.  But  the  standard  case,  the  typical 
case  of  a  man  with  discharge  problems  la 
this  one.  A  young  man,  eighteen  years  old. 
In  trouble  with  the  military  for  what  in  ci- 


vilian life  could  be  a  minor  offense.  FoUow- 
Ing  standard  procedure,  his  military  counsel 
tells  him  that  he  can  waive  his  right  to  a 
court-martial  and  take  an  undesirable  dis- 
charge Instead.  v 

Captain.  Well,  I'm  going  to  tell  you  about 
an  undesirable  discharge,  also,  so  that  I'll 
make  sure  that  you  understand  it.  In  all 
probability  you  wUl  not  receive  any  rights, 
benefits  or  entitlements  from  the  Veterans 
Administration.  .  .  . 

Wallace.  The  advantage  to  the  military  is 
that  it  enables  them  to  get  rid  of  trouble- 
makers ...  to  fire  them,  as  it  were,  without 
having  to  go  through  the  rlgamarole  and 
expense  of  a  court  martial.  The  advantage  to 
the  soldier  Is  that  It  gets  him  out  Immedi- 
ately. And  despite  all  the  warning  about  bad 
discharges,  that  is  all  the  young  soldier  usu- 
ally wants  . . .  out. 

Captain.  Why  do  you  want  to  do  this? 
This  Is  a  bad  discharge  from  the  service. 

Private.  I  Just  don't  like  the  Army. 

Captain.  Do  you  particularly  care  what 
type  of  discharge  you  get? 

Private.  Not  now. 

Wallace.  That  was  Just  like  the  case  of 
Joseph  Meyers,  who  lives  with  his  parents  in 
the  rundown  Kensington  section  of  Phila- 
delphia. These  days  be  manages  the  small, 
barely  profitable  famUy  grocery  store.  And 
back  in  1969,  when  he  was  seventeen,  Joe 
dropped  out  of  high  school,  volunteered  for 
the  paratroops  and  wound  up  with  the  82nd 
Airborne  at  Ft.  Bragg.  North  Carolina.  He 
says  that  he  Uked  military  life,  but  then,  as 
his  mother  tells  it.  trouble  struck  back  home. 
First,  with  this  fifteen-year-old  brother. 

Mrs.  Metxks.  He  had  come  home  on  week- 
ends and  found  the  problem  of  his  tHX>ther 
being  on  drugs.  And  he  and  his  brother  were 
very  close  at  the  time.  And  he  seemed  to  be 
able  to  handle  him  better  than  the  father. 
At  the  time  all  this  was  going  on,  my  mother 
was  dying  of  cancer.  And  Joseph  was  very 
close  to  his  grandmother.  And  in  fact,  he  was 
there  constantly  with  her. 

Joe  Msters.  I  tried  to  go  throu^  the  reg- 
ular Army  channels  to  get  stationed  cloeer 
to  home  or  to  get  a  hardship  discharge. 

Wallace.  And  what  happened? 

Joe  Mxtsbs.  I  got  ran  around  In  circles  for 
about  three  or  four  months  more. 

Wallace.  As  the  Army  teUs  it.  Joe  didn't 
produce  convmcing  enough  evidence  to  back 
up  his  request.  As  Joe  tells  It,  his  Immediate 
superiors  refused  to  listen  to  his  case. 

Joe  Metkhs.  So  I  went  to  my  Captain.  He 
says,  "Well,  I  can't  do  nothing  about  It."  But 
he  says,  "The  best  bet  Is  to  go  AWOL.  Turn 
yourseU  in.  You  11  get  stationed  closer  to 
home  where  you-U  get  dlschaiged  from". 

Wallace.  Who  told  you  this? 

Job  Meters.  My  Captain. 

Wallace.  Told  you  to  go  AWOL? 

Joe  Mxtzrs.  Bight. 

Wallace.  Joe  went  AWOL  .  .  .  Absent 
Without  Leave.  He  came  home  twice  and 
stayed  home  for  a  total  of  three  months.  DW 
he  help  by  going  AWOL,  truly,  Mn.  >Ceyen? 

Mrs.  Meters.  WeU.  It  really  helped  me.  I 
felt  that  It  was  helping  me  and  I  knew  how 
much  he  was  trying  to  help  his  brother. 

Wallace.  And  then  what  hi4>pened? 

Joe  Meters.  Then  I  was  apprehended  by 
the  police. 

WAUwkCB.  Here? 

Job  Meters.  Right. 

Wallace.  And  then  what  did  they  do  with 
you? 

Joe  Metres.  They  let  me  sit  in  Jail  for 
about  a  month.  In  the  regular  stockade  or 
Jail,  the  same  thing  as  JaU.  I  Imagine  I'd 
never  been  In  JaU  before.  And  I  was  pretty 
upset. 

Wallace.  An  Army  lawyer  then  offered  Joe 
that  choice  between  an  Immediate  undesir- 
able discharge  frwn  the  service  or  a  court- 
martial  which  might  have  meant  more  time 
In  the  stockade.  And  Joe  was  quick  to  accept 
the  discharge. 


Well,  now,  today.  Joe's  younger  brother  la 
In  prison,  his  mother  has  had  a  heart  attack, 
and  Joe  Meyers  has  discovered  what  he  had 
been  told  about  a  bad  discbarge  is  aU  too 
true. 

Joe  Meters.  Well,  I  really  didn't  think  It 
would  have  that  much  of  an  Impact  on  my 
life  as  it  had,  you  know. 

Wallace.  How  much  of  an  Impact  has  it 
had? 

Joe  Meters.  Well.  I  cotild  have  used  It  to 
go  to  school,  right. 

Wallace.  You  mean  you  would  have  gotten 
help  from  the  QI  BUI? 
Joe  Meters.  Right. 

Mrs.  Meters.  He  wanted  to  go  Into  busi- 
ness administration.  That's  what  he  wanted. 
Wallace.  So  no  help  from  the  Qoremment 
on  that. 

Mrs.  Meters.  And  we  couldn't  afford  to 
send  him  to  school. 

Wallace.  Right.  And  what  about  getting 
Jobs? 
Joe  Meters.  It's  hurt  me  getting  Jobs  toa 
Mrs.  Meters.  I  feel  he  deserves  another 
chance.  He  was  only  a  boy. 

Wallace.  There  Is  one  hope  for  another 
chance.  One  way  for  veterans  to  try  and  get 
a  bad  discharge  or  a  separation  number 
changed.  Each  of  the  Services  has  a  Board 
which  sits  In  Washington  to  hear  such  ap- 
peals. One  morning  a  few  weeks  ago.  Joe 
Meyers  met  In  the  Pentagon  with  a  Red 
Cross  representative,  who  was  going  to  help 
him  present  his  case  to  the  Army  Review 
Board. 

Advisor.  AU  right,  I  want  you  to  try  and  be 
relaxed  as  you  can.  The  Army  Board  is  made 
up  of  five  Colonels.  You  want  to  be  careful 
about  one  thing,  they're  men  with  long  ex- 
perience in  the  service  and  your  best  hope 
in  there  Is  to  be  completely  honest  with 
them. 

Wallace.  But  relatively  few  veterans  msike 
such  appeals.  They  know  that  only  sixteen 
percent  of  those  who  try  are  successful. 

Many  familiar  with  the  system  feel  that 
what  Is  really  needed  are  not  more  lenient 
appeal  boards,  but  a  drastic  change  in  the 
whole  system  of  mUltary  discharges. 

Beverly  Hills  Attorney,  Richard  Fox,  has. 
for  a  fee,  represented  scores  of  men  with  dis- 
charge problems.  He  thmks  the  military 
should  be  Just  like  any  other  employer. 

Pox.  For  example,  if  any  major  corpora- 
tion. Xerox,  IBM,  CBS,  either  dlscbargefl  one 
of  Its  employees  or  the  employee  quits,  you 
don't  have  to  go  around  for  the  rest  of  your 
life  with  a  discharge  certificate  from  that 
corporation.  Why  can't  the  armed  forces  Just 
give  a  discharge  without  characterizing  It? 
Wallace.  And  then  If  the  company  wants 
to  know  more  about  you? 

Fox.  "nien  they  can  get  your  permission  to 
look  Into  their  backgrotmd,  the  same  way  as 
a  company  is  authorLzed,  if  you  apply  for 
employment  with  it,  to  check  with  your 
previous  employers.  You  give  your  consent 
to  the  company  to  do  this  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  you  have  applied  for  the  employ- 
ment. 

Wallace.  Though  many  In  the  military 
continue  to  defend  the  discharge  system, 
there  seems  to  be  a  growing  number  of  offi- 
cers who  feel  that  changes  need  be  made. 
That's  what  we  found  while  tAHcing  to  the 
five  Colonels  who  alt  on  the  Air  Force's  Dis- 
charge Review  Board. 

Should  a  young  man,  who  was  a  very 
young  and  Immature  man,  wbo  did  certain 
things  wrong,  should  he  have  that  tagging 
htm  for  the  rest  of  his  life?  Should  he  have 
It  in  his  record? 

Oolonxl.  That's  a  difficulty.  We  realise  that 
this  hurts  the  individual.  But  Mike,  you've 
got  to  understand  that  every  individual  when 
he  came  into  the  service  was  an  immature 
young  man.  I  also  was  eighteen  years  old. 
I  find  that  it  is — ^to  earn  an  honorable  dis- 
charge is  a  very  simple  thing.  You  must  go 
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to  some  trouble  to  earn  an  other  than  hon- 
orable discharge. 

Wallace.  But  Colonel  Enrol  Franklin  ques- 
tioned the  practice  of  putting  those  coded 
separation  niunbers  on  discharges. 

Col.  Pkanklin.  When  the  future  employer 
looks  at  this 

Wallace.  He  immediately  knows. 

Col.  FteANKLiN.  Right  away,  he's  tagged 
you.  And  I  don't  think  this  Is  fair.  I  don't 
think  that  If  I'm  a  homosexual,  I  don't  think 
that  a  man  ought  to  look  on  my  discharge 
and  look  at  that  number  and  say,  "Oh,  he's 
a  hmnoeexual."  I  don't  think  that's  right. 

Wallacs.  Midway  in  our  discussion.  Major 
Oenaral  Jean  Holm,  who  commands  the 
Board,  came  In.  And  I  asked  her  what  she 
thinks  about  the  discharge  system? 

Oen.  Holm.  Well,  I  have  kind  of  mixed 
feelings  on  It.  I  think  maybe  we  need  a  new 
look  at  the  way  we  do  It. 

Waixack.  Why  Is  It  necessary  to  go  about 
It  a  different  way?  What's  wrong  with  the 
way  It's  done  now.  General  Hcdm? 

Oen.  Holm.  Because  I  don't  like  the  Idea 
of  the  man  having  to  carry  around  these 
kinds  of  discharges  in  his  hand  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Or  until  he  gets  it  changed. 

Wallace.  You  mean 

Oen.  Holm.  I'm  merely  questioning,  as  I 
think  we  ought  to,  because  these  cases  bother 
us.  I've  been  here  since  last  March.  And  I 
think  It  bothers  everyone  who  sits  and  listens 
to  these  cases. 


FLORIDA'S  "POLmTHON  1970" 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recobo  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  imder- 
stand  the  House  will  be  considering  again 
soon  the  matter  of  reforming  our  system 
of  financing  political  campaigns.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  we  could  deal  with  at 
least  part  of  this  problem  if  we  would 
provide  for  public  service  efforts  to  give 
the  voters  more  Information  about  all  the 
candidates  competing  for  election  in  a 
particular  campaign. 

Education  television  could  be  utilized 
for  this  purpose  much  more  than  it  has 
in  the  past.  We  had  a  very  successful 
effort  in  Florida  in  the  1970  campaign 
which  demonstrated  what  could  be  done 
if  we  were  to  provide  the  incentive  and 
financial  support  for  slmUar  efforts 
throughout  the  country  during  each  ma- 
jor election. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  after  my  remarks 
and  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
following  excellent  account  of  the  Flor- 
ida "Polltithon  1970"  written  by  Dr.  Art 
PoUock.  chairman  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Di- 
vision at  Brevard  Communily  College  in 
Melbourne,  Fla.: 

Public  BKOABCAsmiro  un  Politics:  Flosda's 

"PoLmrHoif  1970" 

(By  Art  PDUoek) 

Art  PoUock.  who  earned  his  FhJ>.  In  com- 
munication ttam  Florida  State  TTnlveraity 
In  1073,  Lb  chairman  at  the  Liberal  Arta  Divi- 
sion at  Brevard  Community  Oidlege,  Mel- 
bourne. Florida. 

Bom  of  a  desire  to  reduce  the  aplraling 
ooete  of  present-day  election  campaigns,  on 
October  28,  1970,  the  State  of  Florida  pio- 
neered an  innovative  political  campaign 
broadcast  beamed  over  noncommercial  radio 
and  talevistoD  stations  throughout  the  state. 
Backed  by  state  legiaUUve  mandate,  funded 
by  a  $36,000  grant  fkom  the  Florda  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  and  produced  by 
public  television  station  WPBT  of  Miami, 


Politithon  '70  was  presented  as  an  open- 
ended  broadcast  forum,  running  In  excess 
of  four  hours  and  featuring  candidates  for 
statewide  office  as  well  as  an  explanation  of 
the  seven  proposed  amendments  to  the  Flor- 
ida constitution  listed  on  the  November  3 
baUot. 

The  Information  is  presented  in  the  belief 
that  those  concerned  about  the  relationship 
between  politics  and  television  can  learn 
from  the  Florida  experiment.  On  that  sup- 
position, the  following  pagies  offer  a  retro- 
spective look  at  PoUtithob  '70,  Including 
events  leading  up  to  the  broadcast,  a  descrip- 
tive account  and  assessment  of  the  program 
Itself,  poet-program  reactions  and  effects, 
and  some  closing  commentary  on  the  future 
of  noncommercial  political  broadcasting. 

BACKGBOtTKS 

Florida's  efforts  to  maintain  the  strict  non- 
partisan nature  and  appearance  of  its  non- 
commercial television  system  had  historically 
denied  stations  the  right  to  program  political 
candidates  under  state  law: 

None  of  the  facilities,  plant  or  personnel 
of  any  educational  television  system  which  is 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  state  funds 
shaU  be  used  directly  or  indirectly  for  the 
promotion,  advertisement  or  advancement  of 
any  political  candidate 

In  1967,  however,  the  Florida  legislature 
moved  to  loosen  this  restriction  to  enable 
"experimental"  programming  of  candidates 
during  the  1968  and  1970  general  elections. 
(Assurance  that  noncommercial  broadcasters 
were  never  federally  restricted  from  airing 
poUtical  candidates  and  that  state  restric- 
tions were  of  doubtful  legality  came  when 
the  Maine  Supreme  Court  overturned  a  re- 
strictive statute  similar  to  Florida's  In  that 
state's  noncommercial  tetevlslon  regula- 
tions.) 

As  mandated,  Florida's  flrst  experimenta- 
tion with  this  form  of  programming  occurred 
during  the  1968  general  elections.  With  the 
national  Nixon-Humphrey- Wallace  presiden- 
tial contest  claiming  top  attention,  Florida 
had  only  modest  Interest  In  its  own  state- 
wide general  election  ballot.  Races  for  State 
Supreme  Court  seats  and  for  a  term  on  Flor- 
ida's Public  Service  Commission  drew  Uttle 
attention,  a  fact  which  leTt  the  spotlight 
open  for  an  imusuaUy  competitive  campaign 
for  the  United  States  Senate  seat  of  retiring 
George  Smathers.  The  battle  between  Edward 
Oumey,  a  conservative  Republican  Congress- 
man and  Leroy  Collins,  a  progressive  former 
Democratic  Governor  of  Florida  during  the 
Elsenhower  years,  was  expected  to  be  the 
feature  attraction  In  Florida's  flrst  noncom- 
mercial television  experiment  in  political 
candidate  programming. 

Initial  plans  to  have  four  hour-long  de- 
bates between  the  senatorial  contestants 
fizzled  out  when  Gumey'a  campaign  staff 
decided  to  accept  for  only  two  of  the  four 
proposed  programs.  As  a  result,  the  Stfile 
Educational  Television  and  Radio  Advisory 
CouncU  settled  on  half-ho«r  programs  for 
each  of  the  three  State  Supreme  Court  races 
and  an  additional  half-hour  program  featur- 
ing nominees  for  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion. While  these  1968  programs  drew  neither 
the  Interest  nor  the  critical  acclaim  that 
Politithon  '70  would  receive  two  years  ^ater, 
they  gave  Florida  a  head  start  In  political 
programming  on  noncommflrclal  television. 

Growing  out  of  the  same  advisory  council 
meeting  at  which  final  plans  were  set  for  the 
1968  experimental  broad cast-s  was  a  sugges- 
tion that  future  legislation  might  even  fur- 
ther liberalize  Florida's  laws  regarding  politi- 
cal broadcasts  on  noncommercial  television. 
Florida  House  Speaker  Ralph  Turlington  had 
favored  using  two  of  the  allotted  hours 
spurned  by  the  Gumey  campaign  to  present 
a  program  on  current  issues  of  importance  to 
the  state  legislature,  boosting  such  as  being 
equally  as  educational  as  the  programs  In- 
volving   candidates    for   eUctlon.    Although 


many  agreed,  opinion  prevailed  that  the 
spirit  of  the  1967  legislation  called  for  ex- 
posure of  candidates  alone  In  the  experimen- 
tal broadcasts.  Prior  to  the  meeting's  ad- 
journment, however,  State  Superintendent 
of  Education  Floyd  Christian  suggested  the 
possibility  of  futiure  state  legislation  specifi- 
cally aimed  at  allowing  progytunmlng  of  the 
nature  Turlington  supported.  What  ulti- 
mately followed  in  the  1970  legislature  was 
Turlington's  House  Bill  3861,  which  generally 
allowed  all  forms  of  balanced  political  broad- 
casting on  Florida's  noncomtnercial  stations 
and  lifted  as  well  the  expvimental  clause 
attached  to  the  1967  legislation  as  it  per- 
tained to  the  1968  and  1970  elections.  The 
new  proposal  passed  in  the  Florida  House  of 
Representatives  and  In  the  Florida  Senate 
and  became  effective  July  1,  1970. 

The  advisory  council  lost  no  time,  meeting 
on  June  26  to  determine  Just  how  the  new 
ruling  could  be  best  implemented  In  the 
1970  general  election.  Two  baslo  Ideas  for 
broadcast  presentation  emerged.  The  flrst 
provided  for  11  separate  hours  of  broadcast- 
ing, with  the  time  to  be  divided  among  state- 
wide candidates  qualifying  for  the  November 
general  election.  A  second  Idea  called  for  a 
4-to-5  hoxir  continuous  broadcast,  again 
featuring  aU  statewide  candidates  bidding  for 
office  on  November  3.  The  council  decided 
upon  the  latter  recommeixdation,  and  all 
Florida  noncommercial  stations  were  invited 
to  submit  proi>osaIs.  Interested  parties  were 
required  to  include  in  their  proposals:  (1)  a 
detailed  list  of  production  costs;  (2)  consid- 
eration for  compatlbUlty  with  radio  simul- 
casting; (3)  provision  for  oompliance  with 
Federal  Communications  Commission  broad- 
cast regvilatlons;  (4)  potential  for  informing 
a  broadcast  audience  about  the  candidates 
and  the  election  Issues;  and  (6)  potential  for 
demonstrating  the  value  of  a  statewide  edu- 
cational broculcasting  servlca  Proposals  were 
submitted  by  three  noncommercial  Florida 
stations,  WPBT  of  Miami,  WJCT  of  Jackson- 
ville, and  WEDTJ  of  Tampa. 

Accompanying  the  council's  mid-July 
award  of  the  broadcast  grant  to  WPBT  were 
some  specific  suggestions  for  station  officials. 
These  Included  recommendations  pertinent 
to  radio  coverage  of  the  program  and  to  the 
use  of  film  dociimentaries.  The  former  re- 
affirmed the  coundl's  Intent  to  provide  for 
radio  simulcasting  and  suggested  the  incor- 
poration of  appropriate  audio  cues  Into  the 
WPBT  format,  while  the  latter  suggested 
possible  incorporation  of  film  documentary 
concepts  Into  the  WPBT  format  to  help  give 
listener- viewers  a  clearer  picture  of  Florida's 
top  offices  of  government. 

On  July  28,  two  weeks  after  the  advisory 
council's  decision  to  go  with  the  WPBT  pro- 
posal, the  state  cabinet  voted  its  flnal  ap- 
proval of  the  expendltture  of  $25,000  In  State 
Department  of  Education  moneys  specifically 
budgeted  for  noncommercial  political  broad- 
casting In  1970.  The  anticipated  cabinet 
consent  came  in  a  5-to-l  vota. 

THE  BSOASCAST 

In  the  two  months  that  followed  the  sign- 
ing of  the  contract  by  WPBT  president 
George  Dooley  aijd  state  education  chief 
Christian,  the  Bflaml  station  arranged  for 
personnel  and  facilities  to  stage  the  Innova- 
tive broadcast.  The  program  would  originate 
from  Miami  Beach  Auditorium,  site  of  the 
Florida-produced  Jackie  Gleason  Show,  and 
public  TV  stations  in  Pensacola,  Tallahassee, 
GalnesvUle,  JacksonvUle,  ikmpa,  Orlando, 
and  Miami  would  carry  the  program.  Non- 
commercial radio  stations  In  Tampa  and  Tal- 
lahassee would  simulcast  the  proceedings 
and.  In  addition,  commer()laI  stations  in 
areas  where  noncommercial  programming 
was  unavailable  could  also  arrange  to  carry 
the  broadcast.  According  to  WPBT  officials, 
this  put  Politithon  "70  In  reach  of  virtually 
every  Florldlan. 

Actual  program  content  for  the  marathon 
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production  would  include  for  each  statewide 
office  on  the  ballot;  a  two  minute  color  film 
describing  the  duties  of  the  particular  office; 
introduction  of  candidates  for  that  ofOce; 
delivery  of  a  statement  by  each  candidate; 
questions  from  members  of  representative 
statewide  organizations  selected  to  sit  In  the 
studio  audience;  questions  solicited  from  the 
general  public;  and  finally,  for  United  States 
Senate  and  gubernatorial  contenders,  a  sum- 
mary statement  from  each  candidate.  One 
informative  feature  for  listeners  and  viewers 
not  familiar  with  the  background  of  the 
candidates  was  the  concept  of  introducing 
each  candidate  with  a  brief  sketch  of  his 
career  attainments.  Prepared  by  the  produc- 
tion staff  In  conjunction  with  each  candidate 
or  his  designated  aide,  each  script  attempted 
to  present  Information  accurately,  crisply, 
and  fairly.  Only  the  gubernatorial  segment 
of  the  program  prefaced  these  sketches  with 
a  feature  that  added  little  to  potential  listen- 
er-viewer Information  gain.  Prior  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  biographical  Introduction  prepared 
for  each  of  the  nominees  for  Governor,  re- 
spective Lieutenant  Governor  candidates 
preceded  their  running  mates  on  stage  with 
Introductory  remarks  of  their  own.  Unsur- 
prisingly subjective,  pompous,  and  even 
rambling,  these  additional  "Introductions" 
suffered  In  comparison  with  the  far  more 
credible  and  enlightening  flow  of  potentlaUy 
instructive  facts  supplied  when  the  scripted 
Introductions  were  used  alone. 

Another  progrsun  segment  embodying  high 
informational  value  was  presented  midway  In 
the  broadcast,  detaUlng  the  seven  proposed, 
amendments  to  the  Florida  constitution. 
Each  proposed  amendment  was  assigned  to 
one  of  the  seven  regional  broadcast  an- 
nouncers participating  In  Politithon.  Each 
announcer  In  turn  read  his  assigned  amend- 
ment as  it  appeared  on  the  ballot  and  briefly 
explained  the  Issue.  The  proposals  were  dis- 
cussed In  both  formal  and  lay  wording.  While 
such  proposed  amendments  as  approval  of 
the  vote  for  eighteen  year-olds  received  con- 
siderable prebroadcast  publicity,  the  major- 
ity of  proposals  listed  on  the  ballot  had  been 
either  Infrequently  or  superficially  discussed 
during  the  campaign  by  Florida  news  media. 
By  presenting  new  Information  and  by  com- 
plementing previous  campaign  discussion  of 
the  proposed  amendments,  this  feature  of- 
fered prospects  for  Increasing  the  number  of 
well-informed  voters. 

On  the  other  hand,  time  blocks  set  aside 
for  personal  statements  by  the  candidates 
did  not  always  reflect  such  high  potential 
for  Information  gain.  Candidates'  opening 
statements,  for  example,  were  often  little 
more  than  polished  bits  of  campaign  rhetoric 
prepared  and  practiced  in  advance  of  Polff- 
ithon  '70'8  airing.  In  contrast,  candidates' 
closing  statements,  which  followed  each 
question-answer  segment,  were  more  sponta- 
neous and,  as  a  result,  potentlaUy  more  In- 
^ructlve. 

,  The  question-answer  segments  themselves 
gave  listener-viewers  opportunity  to  form 
personal  opinions  about  the  candidates  and 
their  stand  on  various  political  Issues  in- 
volved In  Florida's  1970  general  electlpn  cam- 
paign. This  particular  feature  was  most  ef- 
fectively presented  In  the  gubernatorial  seg- 
ment of  the  program,  when  each  candidate 
had  a  total  of  16  questions  to  answer.  By 
comparison,  only  3  questions  each  for  the 
Public  Service  Commission  candidates  and 
the  contenders  for  state  cabinet  positions 
seemed  barely  adequate. 

reaction/ejtect 
For  several  days  after  its  airing,  Florida 
newspapers  accorded  considerable  attention 
to  Politithon  '70,  the  obvious  focal  point  of 
late  October  campaign  activity.  An  Associated 
Press  broadcast-reaction  piece  contained 
positive  quotes  on  the  program  from  the 
chairwoman    of    the    Democratic    Party    in 


Florida,  from  the  program's  moderator,  and 
from  a  Florida  State  University  professor  of 
government.  The  Miami  Herald  editorially 
labeled  Politithon  '70  In  the  tradition  of  the 
"highest  standard  of  media  public  service" 
and  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  pronounced  It 
deserving  of  "a  permanent  spot  In  the  politics 
of  the  state  that  gave  it  birth."  An  October 
31  editorial  In  the  Orlando  Sentinel  called 
the  program  "public  television  at  Its  best," 
and  The  Tampa  Tribune  expressed  "hope 
that  the  trallblazlng  Politithon  becomes  a 
standard.  .  .  ." 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
(CPB),  Interested  enough  to  organize  a 
Miami-based  coincidental  telephone  survey 
to  flnd  the  size  of  the  October  28  audience, 
announced  that  304,235  persons  had  watched 
the  broadcast.  "For  what  It  was — an  entire 
evening  of  dispensing  Information  about 
candidates  and  offices  .  .  .  ,"  executive  pro- 
ducer Jerome  Schnur  called  the  achieved 
audience  "a  very  creditable  figure."  Although 
potentlaUy  the  most  useful  assessment  of 
Politithon  '70,  the  survey  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  least  teUlng.  WhUe  It  came  up  with 
percentage  flgiwes  for  the  audience  In  each 
of  the  seven  cities  from  which  the  telecast 
emanated,  as  well  as  each  hour's  share  of  the 
audience  In  each  city,  such  figures  were 
rendered  of  little  or  no  significance  due  to  the 
absence  of  other  bases  for  comparison.  The 
CPB  survey  did  not  reveal  how  Politithon  '70 
fared  against  opposing  commercial  program- 
ming. There  were  no  research  efforts  provided 
by  CPB  to  compare  a  station's  Politithon 
share  of  the  audience  with  Its  anticipated 
or  normal  share  of  viewers.  And  finally,  al- 
though the  CPB  survey  figure  that  304,235 
persons  watched  the  broadcast,  no  breakdown 
of  the  viewing  audience  was  undertaken  to 
determine  such  things  as  how  many  regis- 
tered voters  were  among  the  vlewtag 
audience,  how  much  Information  listeners 
attained  from  the  program,  or  how,  If  at  all, 
voting  was  affected  by  the  televised  api>ear- 
ance  of  statewide  candidates.  Executive  pro- 
ducer Schnur's  inclination  to  label  the 
audience  figures  "creditable"  could  hardly 
be  called  an  -objective  observation. 

By  another  standard,  however,  that  of  per- 
sonal listener-viewer  response,  reaction  to  the 
program  was  undoubtedly  greater  than  usual. 
According  to  WPBT's  boast,  "Channel  2  has 
been  deluged  with  maU  from  viewers,  without 
one  single  negative  comment."  Similar  boasts 
by  other  stations  carrying  the  broadcast 
seemed  to  verify  WPBT's  claims  that  audience 
response.  In  the  form  of  letters  and  telephone 
calls,  was  overwhelmingly  laudatory,  suggest- 
ing far  greater  audience  mterest  In  Politithon 
'70  than  In  regularly  scheduled  noncommer- 
cial programming. 

In  addition  to  favorable  audience  response. 
PoZftifTton  '70  also  received  critical  i)eer  ac- 
claim. In  April  1971,  the  University  of 
Georgia's  School  of  Journalism  honored 
Politithon  '70  (and  CBS-TV's  80  Minutes) 
with  prestigious  George  Foster  Peabody  Radio 
and  Television  Awards  In  the  television  news 
category,  calling  the  Florida  production  "a 
model  form  and  structure  for  futinre  political 
programming,  utilizing  public  broadcast  fa- 
culties at  modest  and  reasonable  cost."  Sat- 
urday Review'^  1971  Television  Awards  slm- 
Uarly  honored  the  program  "for  demonstrat- 
ing public  television's  unique  opportunities 
for  pre-election  presentation  of  candidates 
and  Issues  at  extraordlnarUy  low  cost." 

COMBCKNT 

While  Politithon  '70  was  deserving  of  much 
Of  the  general  acclaim  It  received  for  its 
efforts  In  presenting  this  preelection  special, 
there  were  certainly  weaknesses  and  Inade- 
quacies Inherent  In  the  production.  For  ex- 
ample, the  program's  length  of  over  four 
consecutive  hours  was  probably  Ill-advised. 
Listeners  and  viewers  would  Indeed  have  had 
to  be  diligent  to  tune  In  at  seven  p.m.  and 
remain  interested,  or  even  awake,  past  eleven 


o'clock.  The  production  would  probably  have 
been  far  more  attractive  If  ^read  over  a 
series  of  evenings  In  shorter  doses  of  time. 
Moreover,  Its  Informational  function  would 
have  been  greatly  Improved.  Expecting  an 
audience  to  recall  anywhere  near  a  totality 
of  the  information  about  every  candidate 
and  all  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments on  the  statewide  ballot  was  Indeed 
unrealistic.  Then  too,  the  program  certainly 
came  too  late  In  the  campaign.  Many  voters 
Interested  enough  to  tune  in  and  stay  with 
the  program  probably  had  their  minds  made 
up  about  the  races  at  so  late  a  stage  In  the 
campaign.  For  candidates  who  wished  to  Im- 
press the  undecided,  or  even  change  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  previously  com- 
mitted to  an  opposing  candidate,  Politithon 
'70  was  too  near  the  end  of  the  campaign 
to  offset  the  overall  "Images:^  previously 
established  through  the  extensive  use  of  com- 
mercial media.  In  addition.  Its  lateness  In 
the  campaign  did  little  to  lessen  candidate 
expenditures,  the  Impetus  for  this  state- 
funded  project. 

While  much  of  Florida's  Politithon  '70  pro- 
duction concept  could  be  retained,  other 
Interested  states  could  easily  modify  some 
aspects  of  this  type  programming  to  accom- 
modate their  own  needs  and  to  achieve  ulti- 
mate campaign  Impact  In  noncommercial  po- 
litical telecasts.  For  example,  the  one-night 
marathon  programming  concept  could  yield 
to  a  series  of  shorter  broadcasts,  ranging  in 
time  from  before  a  state's  flrst  primary  elec- 
tion to  a  flnal  telecast  Just  before  the  gen- 
eral election  In  November.  Under  this  con- 
cept, states  with  an  extensive  election  bal- 
lot and  many  candidates  running  for  each 
office,  could  focus  on  fewer  offices  and  can- 
didates per  broadcast  and,  on  selected  pro- 
grams, could  additionally  feature  discussion 
and  debate  on  key  Issues,  referendtim  ques- 
tions, and  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments. Far  less  imposing  on  listener-viewers 
than  a  single  marathon  broadcast,  a  series  of 
programs  would  give  more  extensive  and  In- 
dividualized attention  to  the  featured  of- 
fices and  reallstlcaUy  afford  those  tuned  in 
with  a  potentially  more  distinct  and  lasting 
Impression  of  the  candidates  and  their  stand 
on  Issues.  A  series  of  broadcasts  would  also 
give  "politithon"  type  programming  an  op- 
portunlty  to  play  a  part  earlier  in  campaigns, 
having  a  chance  for  greater  possible  hnpact 
on  voter  decisions  and  upon  the  ultimate  goal 
of  helping  to  reduce  excessive  campaign  ex- 
penditures. With  these  potential  benefits 
to  be  derived,  there  Is  no  reason  why  the 
production  concept  of  a  statewide  broadcast 
such  as  Politithon  '70  could  not  be  of  equal 
or  greater  benefit  when  Implemented  at  the 
local  and  national  levels  as  weU. 


PACING  UP  TO  GUN  CONTROL 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon- 
er or  later  the  Congress  is  going  to 
have  to  face  up  to  the  necessity  of  legis- 
lation to  end  the  growing  public  danger 
that  exists  because  of  the  widespread 
possession  of  guns,  particularly  cheap 
handguns,  by  the  most  lawless  elements 
in  our  society. 

The  upsurge  in  shootings  of  law  en- 
forcement oflScers  and  the  continued 
high  level  of  crimes  against  private  citi- 
zens, ranging  from  ordinary  muggings  to 
flrst  degree  murder,  committed  with 
handguns  all  compel  the  obvious  conclu- 
sion that  the  existing  legal  framework 
is  inadequate  to  protect  the  public  from 
the  lawless  giuislinsere. 
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Hanlly  a  day  passes  that  I  do  not  read 
in  the  newspapers  of  Akron,  Ohio,  which 
is  only  a  medium  size  city,  about  some 
new  senseless  Idlllng  brou^t  about  be- 
cause some  deranged,  desperate  or  Just 
idaln  drunk  individual  had  quick  access 
to  a  handgxm.  Only  last  week  in  Akron, 
an  18-year-old  youth  was  indicted  for  an 
utterly  senseless  murder  committed  In 
the  course  of  an  attack  on  a  completely 
strange  husband  and  wife  at  a  shopping 
center.  Ironically,  the  youth  was  in  vio- 
lation of  a  parole  from  a  previous  sen- 
tence for  murder  for  which  he  was  tried 
as  a  Juvenile  delinquent. 

The  opponents  to  gun  control  laws 
take  the  position  that  what  is  needed  is 
to  Impose  stlffer  penalties  for  crimes 
committed  with  gmi&  How  blind  can  you 
get?  The  youth  in  the  case  I  have  just 
referred  to  already  faces  a  possible  death 
penalty.  How  can  you  get  any  stiffer  pen- 
alty than  that?  Ohio  already  has  stiff 
penalties  for  possession  of  concealed 
weapons.  Obviously,  this  law  had  not 
the  slightest  effect  on  that  crime  or 
thousands  of  others. 

Last  September  8  was  my  55th  birth- 
day. It  was  also  the  day  a  19-year-old 
constttutent  was  stopped  by  the  poUce 
for  hot  rodding.  When  the  policemen 
started  toward  his  car,  he  raised  a  rifle 
to  the  window.  Understandably,  the  po- 
lice did  not  wait  to  ask  questions.  He 
was  shot  and  killed.  Afterward,  It  was 
learned  that  the  young  man  was  a  drug 
addict  and  had  already  been  in  the  hos- 
pital several  times  for  treatmoit. 

At  the  end  of  these  remailEs,  I  intend 
to  offer  for  the  Rscou  a  ca^j  of  a  letter 
I  received  from  the  girlfriend  of  that  19- 
year-Qld  written  to  me  on  the  day  after 
he  died.  Her  touching  plea  Is  poignantly 
epitomized  in  one  sentence  of  her  letter: 

If  only  tliat  18  year  old  boy  tajMint  had  % 
gun. 

Of  course,  we  have  laws  on  the  books 
prohibiting  the  sales  of  guns  to  certain 
classes  of  persons,  including  those  con- 
victed of  serious  crimes  and  those  having 
reoonb  df  certain  types  of  mental  illness. 
Obviously,  these  laws  are  inadequate,  as 
both  of  the  cases  I  have  dted  so  tragical- 
ly demonstrate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  plain  unvarnished 
truth  is  that  there  are  Just  too  many 
guns,  especially  handguns  floating 
around  in  our  country  and  iliat  it  is 
almost  incredibly  easy,  and  chet^),  for 
anyone  to  buy  a  hon^^t^ 

I  think  it  Is  high  time  we  punctured 
the  absurd  myths  tfaat  have  been  pnq>- 
agated  by  the  irratianal  elements  of  the 
antigun  control  lobby.  These  myths  are 
epitomized  in  the  frequently  seen  bumper 
sticker  which  says  "When  Guns  Are 
Outlawed  Only  Outlaws  yrm.  Have 
Ouns."  This  slogan  sets  up  a  beautiful 
"straw  man."  by  implying  that  some- 
one is  trying  to  outlaw  all  guns.  I  know 
of  no  significant  movement  in  this  coun- 
try to  ban  the  possessiop  of  all  guns. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  signifi- 
cant body  of  opinion  in  favor  of  requir- 
ing registration  of  guns  and  limiting  the 
right  at  reglstratkxi  and  possession  in 
the  case  of  persons  who  have  a  record  of 
prior  convictions,  nwntal  lllneu,  drug 
addiction,  or  other  special  characteristics 


which  would  make  it  clearly  dangeroiis 
for  them  to  possess  guns. 

Anyone  who  says  that  kind  of  gun 
control  will  not  work  either  ignores  or  is 
unaware  of  the  experience  of  areas  where 
such  laws  have  been  in  effect  for  a  very 
long  time.  The  city  of  New  York,  as  is 
well  known,  has  a  law  which  requires  all 
■  gims  to  be  registered  within  72  hours  and 
makes  it  a  felony  to  possess  an  imreg- 
Istered  gun.  While  this  Is  still  no  guar- 
antee that  gims  will  not  find  their  way 
into  the  hands  of  the  wrong  people,  it  is 
no  coincidence  that  the  number  of  crimes 
committed  with  guns  in  New  York  City 
is  far  lower  than  in  any  other  major  city 
in  the  country. 

In  England,  where  even  more  rigid  con- 
trols on  guns  have  been  in  effect  for  many 
years,  and  where  even  the  police  are  re- 
stricted from  carrying  guns  except  In 
extraordinary  circimistances,  the  murder 
rate  for  the  whole  country  is  lower  than 
the  murder  rate  in  most  of  the  States  and 
even  most  of  the  smaller  cities  in  the 
United  States. 

An  Interesting  contrast  Is  offered  by 
FBI  statistics  which  indicate  that  rela- 
tiv^y  more  people  are  murdered  In 
Southern  cities  of  the  United  States  than 
In  other  metropolitan  areas.  FV>r  exam- 
ple, FBI  statistics  show  Atlanta  leadiiig 
the  NatiOTi  to  1972  with  J3  killings  per 
100,000  p(H5ulatlon.  Of  43  metropolitan 
areas  reporting  12  or  more  homicides,  42 
were  located  in  Southern  and  border 
States. 

One  reason  for  this,  according  to  Dr. 
Eugene  Czajkoskl,  chaimian  of  the 
Criminology  Department  at  Florida  State 
University,  Is  the  general  atisence  of,  or 
less  stringent,  gim-control  legislation  in 
southern  cities,  as  compared  with  north- 
em  cities. 

Bach  Memt>er  of  Congress  will,  of 
ooone,  have  to  determine  for  himself 
what  the  attitude  of  his  constituents  is 
to  the  problem  of  gun  control.  However,  I 
believe  a  consensus  Is  developing  across 
the  country  on  this  subject  and.  If  my 
own  district  is  any  indication,  it  is  a  con- 
sensus In  favor  of  reasonable  gim-con- 
trol  legislation. 

Tabulations  have  just  been  completed 
on  the  responses  to  the  fourth  annual 
questionnaire  that  I  have  mailed  to  all 
of  the  residences  in  the  14th  Congres- 
sional IMstrict  of  Ohio.  "Iliie  figures  are 
based  cm  a  return  of  1 1,500  questioimaires 
containing  answers  by  18,990  men  and 
women.  Sixty-one  percent  of  these  an- 
swering indicated  that  they  felt  that  all 
guns  should  be  registered  or  that  all  pri- 
vate ownership  of  guns  should  be  prohi- 
bited. An  additional  18  percent  favored 
a  ban  on  the  sale  of  cheap  handguns. 
Only  13  percent  felt  that  the  right  to 
own  guns  should  not  be  restricted  in  any 
way.  The  exact  question  asked  In  the 
questionnaire  and  the  percentages  of  an- 
swers are  as  follows : 


His    Hers    Total 


|ln  percent) 


His    Hers     Total 


Which  of  the  following  stjtements  is  dos> 
est  to  your  views  on  gun  control  legis- 
tetion? 
(a)  The  riglit  to  own  guns  should  net 

berestrictediianyway 14 


(b)  Then  should  be  a  ban  on  the  sale 

oi  cheap  handfuns  but  no  con- 
trols on  other  guns 20       16         18 

(c)  All  guns  should  be  registered  by 

their  owners  and  there  should 
be  strict  penalties  for  posses- 
sion of  unregistered  guns. 49       59  54 

(d)  All  private  ownership  of  guns 

should  be  prohibiteo 5        8  7 

(e)  Undecided 2         4  3 


The  House  and  Senate  both  have 
pending  bills  to  ban  the  ownership  of 
handguns,  except  guns  designed  for 
sporting  purposes.  While  far  from  being  a 
solution,  these  bills  would  help  lead  us 
in  the  right  direction.  It  Is  time  we 
started  to  press  for  their  enactment. 

The  text  of  the  letter  from  my  constitu- 
ent that  I  referred  to  follows: 

Sn>TEM«KR     12,     1973. 

Dear  Ms.  Skibqiling:  Today  Is  a  sad  day. 
My  friend  Is  dead.  They  burled  blm  today. 
Shot  down  by  police  bullets. 

Ill  try  to  make  my  point  and  teU  tbe 
story.  Lonnle  Helmlck,  of  460  Stevenson  Ave., 
Ellet,  was  botroddlng  in  tbe  area.  Tbe  police 
were  called.  They  stopped  Loonle,  and  when 
they  started  towards  bis  car,  be  raised  a 
rifle  to  tbe  window.  Lonnle  was  sbot  Just 
below  the  left  eye. 

That  was  Saturday,  Sept.  8.  Be  died  yester- 
day. 19  years  old. 

The  police  reports  didnt  tell  aU,  though. 
Lonnle  was  a  dope  addict.  Oidy  10  years  old 
and  he'd  already  been  In  Pdlsvlew  several 
times.  Mostly  to  "bum  out"  fh'om  bis  drugs. 
(A  drunk  would  "dry  out") . 

Lonnle  wasn't  a  bad  person.  You  must  be- 
lieve me.  Before  drugs,  be  wa*  like  tbe  most 
wonderful  person  on  earth. 

If  Lonnle  hadn't  bad  a  gun,  be'd  be  alive 
right  now.  And  maybe  in  a  hospital  burning 
out  from  all  the  drugs  that  left;  needle  marks 
all  over  hla  body. 

If  only  that  19  yr.  old  boy  hadn't  bad  a 
gun.  Please  do  something  to  ban  an  the  guns. 
I  Imow  that  you  already  know  all  the 
violence. 

Now  I  see  that  the  J.  C.  Penny  Co.  Is  hav- 
ing a  sale  on  all  their  flreanas.  I  think  it's 
sickening. 

If  guns  were  not  so  easily  obtained,  an- 
other friend  would  be  alive  today.  She  shot 
and  killed  herself,  purposely,  last  month. 

Please  vote  to  ban  all  guns. 

Years  ago,  Lonnle  Helmlck  got  hurt.  In- 
side. Too  deep  for  any  doctor  to  ever  see. 
All  these  years  it  was  like  Lonnle  was  looking 
for  a  painkiller.  Through  all  his  Booze  ft 
Drugs.  I  guess  now  he  flnaUy  found  it.  I  Just 
don't  believe  it  was  necessavy. 

Please  vote  for  a  strict  gun  control  law. 
Sincerely, 

Debi  Ellen  Becret,  age  17. 


11 


13 


TOOL  REPLACEMENT  BT  SELF-EM- 
PLOYED  WORKERS  PROM  METRIC 
CONVERSION 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarlES  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  antlmet- 
rlc  forces  and  other  such  groups  think 
that  the  strongest  argument  they  have 
against  the  present  bill,  BH.  11035— 
Metric  Conversion  Act — Is  that  there  is 
no  economic  provision  for  the  worker. 
Ergo,  they  insist  that  the  legislation  be 
rewritten  to  provide  workers  with  metric 
tools — at  the  taxpayer's  expanse. 

In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  most  large 
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corporations  and  small  Industries  that  THE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  INPORMA-  lion  worth  of  beef  to  alleviate  a  depres- 

have  converted  or  are  in  the  process  of           TION  SYST^XiIS  ACT  OF  1974  sion  m  the  prices  of  this  commodity, 

conversion  have  provided  free  of  charge        ^y^J  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given  '^^^^  ^°^^  immediately  caused  meat 

the  new  tools  thek  employees  need,  the  permission  to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this  *°^  ^^"^  prices  to  soar,  and  I  feel  that 

antimetric  groups  move  to  their  next  con-  p^^t   ^   ^^   Record   and    to   include  "^  ^  "^  assault  on  the  abUity  of  the 

tentlon   that  It  is   the  self-employed  extraneous  matter  )  consumer  to  purchase  his  basic  subsist- 

worker  who  wlU  bear  the  brunt  of  con-         Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  ence  needs. 

version  and  will  suffer  the  most.  I  think  j  introduced  a  bill  to  regulate  the  dis-  ^  ^^^  ^'^^  Po^^y  Incredibly  inconsist- 

thatitwouldbehistructivetolookatthis  semination  of  criminal  justice  records  ^^^'  ^^^^  *^®  President  has  insisted  on 

charge  and  see  just  how  true  to  false  it  (jjjj    13164) .  This  legislation  is  neces-  "^  P^^e  controls  on  food  in  order  to 

maybe.  sary  to  guarantee  that  no  individual's  ^^°^  competition  to  bring  prices  down. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  determine  rights  to  privacy  is  intentionally  or  un-  ^®*'  *^w>  when  the  prices  are  finally 

precisely  how  many  self-employed  work-  totentionally    violated   by    the   Govern-  dropping,  the  administration  is  stepping 

ers  will  be  faced  with  tool  r^lacement  ment.  ^  and  buying  million^  of  dollars'  worth 

cost  resulting  from  metric  conversion.        Federal.  State,  and  local  law  enforce-  °^  vas»-^  to  keep  the  prices  high, 

some  rough  estimates  can  be  made  by  ment   agencies   collect  information   on  What  is  even  more  ironic,  is  ttiat  this 

examining  data  from  the  Bureau  of  La-  many  individuals  in  the  performance  of  ^^^^  comes  shortly  after  the  Depart- 

bor  Statistics — BI£.  The  BIB  reports  their  duties.  In  the  past  decade,  rapid  °ient  of  Agriculture's  annotmcement  to 

that  in  1973  the  U.S.  labor  force  num-  advances  in  technology  have  made  the  terminate  its  surplus  commodity  pro- 

bered  89.8  million  workers.  Of  that  num-  collection  and  dissemination  of  this  In-  ^^*™  *°  institutions,  since  no  surplus 

ber,  5.3  million  self-employed.  formation  more  far-reachmg  and  effec-  conunodities  now  exist.  The  administra- 

Breaking  down  this  total  of  self-em-  tive  than  ever  before.  I  do  not  beUeve  ^°^.  ^  determined  to  assist  big  agro- 

ployed  workers,  BLS  provides  the  foUow-  that  poUce  agencies  are  using  criminal  °V^r^®^  "  "^^  expense  of  the  poor.  It  is 

ing  figures  for  those  trades  that  are  Justice  information  in  any  improper  way.  willing  to  purchase  foods  at  market  value 

"measurement  sensitive"  in  regard  to  However,  the  potential  for  abuse  is  great.  "^  o™er  to  bolster  farm  prices,  while  it 

tools-                                                                  While  we  must  be  vigUant  to  protect  refuses  to  purchase  these  same  foods  for 

^'                                               Workers  the  rights  of  those  individuals  who  come  "^^J?®®^-  , 

Painters                             .     2M  000  ^  contact  With  the  criminal  justice  sys-  J^f  administration  continually  talks 

ot^  constnictTon  teildM::::::::  sqt.'ooo  tem,  we  must  be  equally  vigilant  to  pro-  ^^^"^  the  benefits  of  the  law  of  supply 

cabinet  makers 12,000  tect  society  in  general.   We   must  not  ?^f  aemand— and  lets  it  occur  when  it 

Machinists,    etc 6,000  hinder  or  obstruct  any  law  eiforcement  "^Ips  the  big  farmer.  However,  when 

Metal   craftsmen 10,000  agency  from  effectively  combating  crime  supply  and  demand  would  favor  the  con- 
Auto  mechanics,  etc.,  mduding  jn  tijg  name   Of  protecting  individual  ^^^^^r-  ^e  administration  takes  action 

repairmen   126,000  privacy.  ^  raise  prices  to  profit  the  big  farmer, 

Other    mechanics 102,000        There  are  those  who  would  deny  valu-  and  lets  the  consumer  suffer. 

Of   these   categories,   the  first  three  able    police    information    to    the    very  ^  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in 

would  seem  to  me  minimally  Impacted,  agency  that  collected  it.  I  believe  that  no  Pressing  fw  hearin|fe  and  legislation  on 

needing  primarily  new  rules  and  squares,  record  should  be  sealed  up  and  hidden  'ms  vital  matter,  so  we  can  once  and  for 

Most  construction  tools— saws,  hammers,  from  view  if  the  possibility  exists  it  may  ^    determine    the    intentions    of    the 

screwdrivers,  pliers,  trowels,  shovels,  and  be  valuable  in  a  criminal  hivestigation.  Nixon  administration  with  regard  to  its 

so  forth — are  not  "measurement  sens!-  I  believe  that  a  police  department  should  ^°*^  distribution  and  purchasing  policies, 

tive."  he  able  to  use  all  of  its  files  to  screen  an  a^*^  protect  the  consumer  against  them. 

The  remaining  four  categories,  total-  applicant  for  employment  in  that  police  -^— ^— ^^__ 

ing  approximately  243,000  persons,  that  agency.                  ,   ..  ,.          ,^  LEAVE  OF  ABSENPF 

is,  about  one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  the       Furthermore,  I  beUeve  that  certain  ^^''*'  °^  absence 

total  labor  force,  include  those  self-em-  agencies  of  both  the  Federal  and  State  By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 

ployed   workers   who   might   encounter  sovemment  must  use  criminal  Justice  in-  sence  was  granted  as  follows: 

substantial  tool  replacement  needs  dur-  foliation  to  make  certain  that  the  in-  Mr.  Shriver  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 

ing  the  conversion  period  to  metric.  tcgrlty  and  reputation  of  that  govern-  Rhodes)  .  through  April  6,  on  account  of 

Tt  Rhnniri  hp  TintPd  that  ahont  half  of  ™®°'    agency     remahis     intact.     State  official  busmess. 

thSe  are  auto  m^^n^mS^ofS^^^  "**°^^  ^^  regulating  agencies  need  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland   (at  the 

SaS^Sa^e^memSfS°L?eaS  f,^,^J=trXS^  H  Tr.r^'t'  ^co^\n?i?S^-  ''''*^'''  '°^  *^"^'  °" 

because  of  the  large  Influx  of  foreign  f  they  are  to  effectively  protect  the  pub-  accountof  lUness 

pars  In  thin  rountrv  in  the  nast  20  to  25  "*^  welfare.  Mr.  Prenzel   (at  the  request  of  Mr. 

v^            country  to  the  past  20  to  25        .J,^^  legislation,  along  with  other  pro-  Rhodes)  ,  through  April  3,  oa  account  of 

tIZ-,     XV.             J     t.i.  J-.               *!.  Posals  on  this  subject,  wUl  be  carefully  official  business. 

While  there  undoubtedly   are  other  considered  by  the  Committee  on  the  Mr.  Corman,  for  today  after  4-30  pjn 
classes  of  self-employed  persons  who  ul-  judiciary.  I  believe  that  the  bill  I  have  on  account  of  official  business                   ' 
timatelymay  find  it  necessan^  to  replace  introduced  will  aid  the  committee  in  Mr.  Cederberg  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
some  tools,  those  with  significant  needs  reaching  a  fair,  effective  and  balanced  Rhodes)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  Ill- 
should  fall  to  the  categories  listed  above,  final  recommendation  on  this  Important  ness  to  the  family. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  obvious  that  the  subject.  ^^_^^^__^_ 
charge  that  the  Nation's  workers  will                        ^^-^^^— — ^— 

be  hurt  by  a  change  to  metric  measure-  .i^.„™,^   T™«,rT^  «^t     ^^  SPECTAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
ment  because  of  the  tremendous  costs  of  ^^^^^^^^^^ r^^^'  By  mianhnous  consent,  permission  to 
tool  replacement  is  for  the  most  part  un-        ^  ^""  aoainst  BEEP  CONSUMER  ^^^ress  the  House,  f ollo^  t^  Sis- 
true  and  misleading.  There  probably  is         (Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per-  lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
not  a  person  to  the  country  who  would  mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  heretoforeentered,  was  granted  to: 
not  like  to  receive  a  free  box  of  metric  P<^t  to  the  Record  and  to  include  ex-  (The  followtog  Members  (at  the  re- 
tools. However,  in  the  legislation  at  hand,  ^'^^^^H?  "?J*t^-^  Quest  of  Mr.  Cohen)   to  revise  and  ex- 
H.R.  11035,  we  are  advocating  a  gradual        Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  tend  their  remarks  and  toclude  extra- 
conversion  so  that  costs  will  be  minimal  ™!f  °^*°,  Congresswoman  Leonor  Sttl-  neous  material : ) 
to  everyone.  Most  importantly,  we  are  aX;,^^S^f*^h^«?«^"™"i^?^  Mr- porsythe.  for  ic  mtoutes.  today. 

insisting  that  costs  fall  where  they  may.  ™y'^r^itSL"'LS?^f /"S  ^d  S""-  «""'  ^f  ^  "^"'*'-  ^''^■ 

Thuauipre  la  no  nw>d  for  itilschli.voun  ^   J  Committee,   asktog   her  to   hold  Mr.  Heinz,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Thus,  there  is  no  need  for  nUschlevous  hearings   on   the   Issue   of  newly   an-  (The  followtog  Members  (attiie  rr^ 

amenctoenta  to  be  added  to  ttie  prtaent  nounced  beef  price  supports.  TlieMxon  quest  of  MrlSx^S^  ^d«t^d 

legislation,  ««)ecially  when, they  would  admtoistiration     yesterday     announced  their  remarks  and  toduJte  SteS^ 

result  to  burdening  the  taxpayer.  that  It  had  decided  to  purchase  $45  mU-  material:)                 Hiciuoe  extraneous 
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Mr.  DiGGS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes  today. 
Mr.  Drinam,  for  20  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Stokes,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

M)r.  Madden  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  McKay  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  the  committee  today 
on  H  J{.  69. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoHXN)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material;) 

Mr.  Sykhs. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mrs.  Heckles  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  nUnois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN. 

Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  McClory  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  WntAN  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  Ingtftnoes. 

Mr.  Stbelman. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  DXLLENBACK. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  McCoLLisTER  in  12  instances. 

Mr.  Froehlich. 

Mr.  Arrnds  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Mic.htgftn 

(The  follov^ng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stark)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Dingell  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  OoNZALEz  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Brasco  in  12  instances. 

Mr.  MlLTORD. 

Mr.  FuQUA  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Boggs. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gunter. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  GiAiMO  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  11  instances. 

Mr.  Stark  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  In  three  Instances. 


SENATE  Bn.Ta   AND  CONC:rURRENT 
RESOLUTION   REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  imder 
the  rule,  referred  as  follows : 

8.  93B.  An  act  to  amend  tlie  Admission  Act 
tar  tbe  State  of  Idaho  to  permit  that  State  to 
exchange  public  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poM«;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Aflaln. 


3. 3446.  An  act  tor  tbe  relief  of  CTbarles  WU- 
Uam  Thomas,  deceased;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  3062.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 13,  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8.  Con.  Res.  73.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
a  committee  print  of  tbe  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  March  26,  1974,  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  13025.  An  act  to  increase  tbe  period 
during  which  benefits  may  be  paid  under  title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  the  bsisis 
of  presumptive  disability  to  certain  individ- 
uals who  received  aid,  on  tha  basis  of  dis- 
abUlty,  for  December  1973,  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  XIV  or  XVI  of  that  act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, March  28,  1974,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2093.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  reform  the  conduct  and 
Unaucing  of  Federal  election  campaigns,  and 
for  other  purposes  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-247) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

2094.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  dr»ft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  further  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

2095.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting 
a  report  that  no  use  was  made  of  funds  ap- 
propriated in  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Act,  1974,  or  tha  Military  Con- 
struction Approp-iatlon  Act,  1974,  during 
the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1974,  to  make  pay- 
ments under  contracts  in  a  fcreign  country 
except  where  it  was  determined  that  the  use 
of  foreign  currencies  was  not  feasible,  pur- 
suant to  section  733  of  Public  Law  93-238 
and  section  109  of  Public  Law  93-194;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2096.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  further  amend  aad  extend  the 
authority  for  regulation  of  exports;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2097.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  notice 
of  the  proposed  delegation  of  certain  authori- 
ties to  act  by  the  Commissioner  on  Aging  to 
ofiBcers  of  tbe  Department  of  Eealtb,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  not  directly  responsible  to 
him.  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  3011(a);  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2098.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  transmitting  hla  comments  on 


the  national  uniform  standards  suggested  by 
the  National  Commission  on  She  Financing 
of  Postsecondaxy  Education,  piu^uant  to 
section  140(d)  of  Pubic  Law  92-318;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2099.  A  letter  from  the  Secrstary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annua}  report  of  the 
Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board  for  fiscal  year 
1973,  together  with  the  reports  covering  the 
same  period  of  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Nos.  1, 
2,  3,  a,  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  12,  and  EUbzones  3-A 
and  9-A,  pursuant  to  19  U.S.C.  81p(c);  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTEIS  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIU,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  1)053.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  Im- 
prove the  national  cancer  program  and  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  such  program 
for  the  next  3  fiscal  years,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  93-954).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DIGQS:  Committee  of  conference.  Con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  6186.  (jlept.  No.  93- 
955).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loiiisiana:  Oommlttee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  1016.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  11989. 
A  bUl  to  enhance  the  public  health  and 
safety  by  reducing  the  human  and  material 
losses  resulting  from  fires  through  better  fire 
prevention  and  control,  and  for  other  piu:- 
poses  (Rept.  No.  93-956).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas :  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1017.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  8.  2770.  An  act  to 
amend  chapter  5  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  revise  the  special  pay  structure  re- 
lating to  medical  officers  of  the  uniformed 
services  (Rept.  No.  93-957).  Referred  to  tbe 
House  Calendar. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Pisheries.  HJl.  8101.  A  bUl  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  detail  certain  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  to  tbe  nsh  and  Wild- 
life Service;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
93-958).  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  the  XXn,  public 
bUls  and  resolutions  were  inljroduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Oallfomia: 
H.R.  13760.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BERGLAND  (fo>  himself  and 
Mr.  Blatnik)  : 
B.JR..  13761.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  lands  wlthUi  the  White 
Earth  Reservation  shaU  be  held  by  tbe 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Minnesota 
Chippewa  Tribe,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
HJi.  13762.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  by  Increasing  the  personal  ex- 
emption from  $750  to  $850  and  (or  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  13763.  A  blU  to  limit  the  quantity  of 
Iron  and  steel  scrap  which  maor  be  exp<»:ted 
from  tbe  United  States  to  6  million  tons  an- 
nually^^iXlQg  the  next  3-year  period;  to  the 
in  Banking  and  Cufrency. 
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By  Mr.  CRONIN: 
H.B.  13764.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  fertilizer  traca.  the  United  States  un- 
til the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines 
that  an  adequate  domestic  supply  of  fer- 
tilizer exists;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
H.R.  13765.  A  bill  to  extend  the  act  of 
October  15,  1971,  providing  for  the  creation 
of  a  limited  copyright  in  sound  recordings, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R.   13766.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 
H.R.  13767.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921  to  provide  for  in- 
vestigations and  expenditure  analyses  of  tbe 
iise  of  public  funds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  DENHOLM: 
H.R.  13768.  A  bUl  to  repeal  that  portion 
of  the  Emergency  Highway  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Act  establishing  a  national  maximum 
speed  limit;  to  the  Committee  on  Publlo 
Works. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
H.R.  13769.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Seciu-lty  Act  to  extend  entitlement  to  health 
care  benefits  on  the  basis  of  age  under  tbe 
Federal  medical  instu'ance  program  (Medi- 
care) to  all  persons  who  are  citizens  or  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  aged  65  or  more; 
to  add  additional  categories  of  benefits  under 
the  program  (including  health  maintenance 
and  preventive  services,  dental  services,  out- 
patient drugs,  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids,  and 
prosthetic  devices)  for  all  persons  entitled 
(whether  on  the  basis  of  age  or  dlsabUlty) 
to  the  benefits  of  the  program;  to  extend 
the  duration  of  benefits  xmder  the  program 
where  now  limited;  to  eliminate  the  premi- 
ums now  required  under  the  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  benefits  part  of  the  medi- 
care program  and  merge  that  part  with  the 
hospital  insurance  part;  to  eliminate  all  de- 
ductibles; to  eliminate  copayments  for  low- 
income  persons  under  tbe  program,  and  to 
provide,  for  others,  copayments  for  certain 
services  or  items  but  only  up  to  a  variable 
income-related  out-of-pocket  expense  limit 
(catastrophic  expense  limit) ;  to  provide  for 
prospective  review  and  approval  of  the  rates 
of  charges  of  hospitals  and  other  institutions 
under  the  program,  and  for  prospective  es- 
tablishment (on  a  negotiated  basis  when 
feasible)  of  fee  schedules  for  physicians  and 
other  practitioners;  to  revise  the  tax  provi- 
sions for  financing  the  medicare  program 
and  increase  the  Government  contribution  to 
the  program;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado : 
H.R.  13770.  A  bill  to  strengthen  interstate 
reporting  and  Interstate  services  for  parents 
of  runaway  children;  to  conduct  research 
on  the  size  of  the  runaway  youth  population; 
for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  op- 
eration of  temporary  housing  and  counseling 
services  for  transient  youth,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Eklucatlon 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FREY: 
H.R.  13771.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospital  in  Brevard  County, 
Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FROEHLICH: 
H.R.  13772.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head 
of  household  benefits  to  unremarried  vtrldows 
and  widowers,  and  individuals  who  have  at- 
tained age  35  and  who  have  never  been  mar- 
ried or  who  have  been  separated  or  divorced 
for  1  year  or  more,  who  maintain  their  own 
households;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


ByMr.  QUNTER: 

HJt.  13773.  A  bUl  to  estabUsh  a  commission 
to  review  the  proposed  closing  of  any  mili- 
tary Installation;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  GUYEB: 

H.R.  13774.  A  bUl  to  provide  standards  of 
fair  personal  Information  practices;  to  the 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13775.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  prohibit  the  disclosure  of  an 
individual's  social  security  number  or  re- 
lated records  for  any  purpose  without  bis 
consent  unless  speciflctiUy  required  by  law, 
and  to  provide  that  (unless  so  required)  no 
individual  may  be  compelled  to  disclose  or 
furnish  his  social  security  number  for  any 
purpose  not  directly  related  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  program;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 

H.R.  13776.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  penalize  the  seeking 
or  acceptance  of  clemency  in  furtherance  of 
a  scheme  to  obstruct  justice;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  13777.  A  biU  to  promote  and  regulate 
interstate  commerce  by  requlrtag  no-faixlt 
motor  vehicle  Insurance  as  a  condition  prec- 
edent to  using  any  public  roadway  In  any 
State  or  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  McEWEN: 

H.R.  13778.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 

HJl.  13779.  A  blU  making  an  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1975  for  the  expenses  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Stroke  in  connection  with  dystonia;  to 
the  Commltte  on  Appropriations. 

HJl.  13780.  A  bill  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1974  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Stroke  In  connection 
with  dystonia;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio: 

HJR.   13781.  A  bm   to  terminate  tbe  Air- 
lines Mutual  Aid  Agreement;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 

HH.  13782.  A  bm  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  recently 
added  provision  for  tbe  establishment  of  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organizations  to 
review  services  covered  under  tbe  medicare 
and  medicaid  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wajrs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself,  Ms.  Abzug, 
Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Bbown  of  California, 
Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Callfomla,  Mr.  Hasbimctom, 
Mrs.  Hecicus  of  Massachxisetts,  Mr. 

HelSTOSKI,        Ms.       HOLTZMAN,       Mr. 

Moss,  and  Mr.  Waldix)  : 

HJt.  13783.  A  bm  to  Investigate  the  rela- 
tionships between  those  persons  engaged  In 
tbe  provision  of  accoxintlng  services  to  major 
oil  companies  and  said  companies,  to  require 
integrated  major  oU  companies  to  file  with 
tbe  Federal  Trade  Commission  accounting  re- 
ports tat  each  and  any  of  their  four  levels 
of  operation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. ^ 

By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CiJkT) : 

H.R.  13784.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  extend  entitlement  to  health 
care  benefits  on  the  basis  of  age  under  tbe 
Federal  medical  Insurance  program  (medi- 
care) to  aU  persons  who  are  citizens  or  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  aged  65  or  more; 
to  add  additional  categories  of  benefits  un- 
der the  program  (including  health  mainte- 


nance and  preventive  services,  dental  serv- 
ices, outpatient  drugs,  eyeglasses,  bearing 
aids,  and  prosthetic  devices)  for  aU  persons 
entitled  (whether  on  the  basis  of  age  or 
dlsabUlty)  to  the  benefits  of  the  program; 
to  extend  the  duration  of  benefits  under  the 
program  where  now  limited;  to  eliminate 
the  premiums  now  required  under  the  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  benefits  part 
of  the  medicare  program  and  merge  that  part 
with  the  hospital  insurance  part;  to  elimi- 
nate all  deductibles;  to  eliminate  copayments 
for  low-income  persons  under  tbe  program, 
and  to  provide,  for  others,  copayments  for 
certain  services  or  Items  but  only  up  to  a 
variable  income-related  out-of-pocket  ex- 
pense limit  (catastrophic  expense  limit) ;  to 
provide  for  prospective  review  and  approval 
of  the  rates  of  charges  of  hospitals  and  other 
institutions  under  the  program,  and  for  pros- 
pective establishment  (on  a  negotiated  basis 
when  feasible)  of  fee  schedules  for  physicians 
and  other  practitioners;  to  revise  tbe  tax 
provisions  for  financing  the  medicare  pro- 
gram and  increase  the  Government  contri- 
bution to  the  program;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  mmself,  Ms. 
HoLTZMAN,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  Mr. 
Stokes)  : 

H.R.  13785.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  establish  a  program  of  food 
allowance  for  older  Americans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROY: 

H.R.  13786.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of 
tbe  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  In- 
creases in  monthly  insurance  benefits  there- 
under (Whether  occurring  by  reason  of  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living  or  enacted  by 
law)  shall  not  be  considered  as  annual  in- 
come for  purposes  of  certain  other  benefit 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  SCHERLE: 

H.R.  13787.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
special  pay  structure  relating  to  medical  of- 
ficers and  other  health  professionals  of  the 
uniformed  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 

HJl.  13788.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that  re- 
cipients of  veterans'  pension  and  compensa- 
tion will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion  or  compensation  reduced  because  of  in- 
creases in  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STEELMAN: 

H.R.  13789.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  extend  the  veterans' 
educational  assistance  delimiting  period  from 
8  years  to  9  years  in  order  to  Insure  that  no 
veteran  loses  bis  educational  assistance  en- 
titlement whUe  Congress  considers  legisla- 
tive proposals  extending  such  delimiting 
period  to  more  than  9  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  8TEIGER  of  Arizona  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Rhodes)  : 

H.R.  13790.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Interior  to  make  grants  to  assist 
States  in  developing  and  Implementing  land 
use  planning  policies,  to  provide  land  use 
planning  directives  to  Federal  agencies  for 
planning  of  the  public  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Mttepht  of  New  Tork,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
BiAOCi,  Mr.  SrtJDDe,  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Callfomla,  Mr.  Sntdex,  Mr.  Por- 
STTHE,  and  Mr.  Prttchard)  : 

HJl.  13791.  A  biU  to  amend  section  2  of 
title  14.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
icebreaklng  operations  In  foreign  waters 
pursuant  to  international  agreements,  and 
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for  otber  purposes;  to  the  Ckunmittee  on  M»- 
cbant  Mairlne  and  Flaherlea. 

By  Mr.  TATLOB  of  Missouri: 

H.R.  13793.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  EnTlronmental  Protection 
Agency  to  promote  to  Assistant  Surgeon 
General  commissioned  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  assigned  to  the  Agency:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

HJt.  13793.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  credit 
against  tax  for  retirement  Income;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

H.R.  13794.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol and  eradication  of  noxlotis  weeds,  and 
the  regiilatlon  of  the  movement  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  of  noxious  weeds  and 
potential  carriers  thereof,  and  for  other  piir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ASPIN: 

H.R.  1379S.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  State  or 
unit  of  local  government  from  imposing  a 
property  tax  on  any  railroad  right-of-way  or 
roadt>ed  used  In  Interstate  commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judloivy. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H H.  13796.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  for  loans  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns  affected  by  the  agency  short- 
age; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

HJt.  13797.  A  bUI  to  amend  tiUe  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  a  grant  pro- 
gram for  research  and  development  of  alter- 
native fuels  for  motor  vehicles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DELLDM8: 

HH.  13798.  A  biU  to  provide  for  disclosure 
of  information  by  executive  departments  to 
committees  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Sorvioes. 

HJl.  13799.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  receipt 
of  testimony  and  information  from  executive 
agencies  emd  bodies;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

KR,  18800.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  Income  taxation  for  cooperative 
bousing  corporations,  condominium  housing 
asaoclAtions,  and  certain  homeowners'  asso- 
ciations;   to   the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  E8CH: 
HJt.  13801.  A  bUl  to  extend  and  improve 
the  nation's  unemployment  programs  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAMMEBSCHMIDT: 
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HJt.  13802.  A  bUl  to  esUblish  Improved  na- 
tionwide standards  of  matt  service,  require 
annual  authorization  of  public  service  appro- 
priations to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Coromittee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  REUSS  (for  himself,  Ms.  Abzug, 
Mr.  BAOII.I.O.  Ml.  BOI.AHO,  Mr.  Ba&sco, 
Mr.  Bkown  of  California,  Mr.  Cabnet 
of  Ohio,  Mrs.  Chuhouc,  Mr.  Cu^y, 
Mr.      Culver,      Mr.     Domikick      V. 
Daniels,  Mr.  EcKat&Dx,  Mr.  Edwards 
of     California,     Mk'.     Eilbkrg,     Mr. 
Fauntbot,  Mr.  Fdu],  Mr.  Harrinc- 
TON,  Mr.  Hkchlsb  of  West  Virginia, 
Mrs.  Hktkteh  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
HxKsnAW,  Miss  Holtzmak,  Mr.  Mc- 
Spaddkn,   Mr.   MoAKLKT,   Mr.   Moss, 
and  Mr.  Fodxll)  : 
HJt.  13803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  Income  and  payroll  tax  relief 
to  low-income  and  moderate -in  come  taxpay- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REUSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr.    Roybal,    Mr. 
Ryan,    Mr.    Sezbebling,    Mr.    Sta&k. 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  VicoRrro,  Mr.  Wn.- 
LiAMs,  Mr.  Cuarlss  H.  WnjsoN  of 
California,  Mr.  Wpn  Pat,  Mr.  Yat- 
BON,   and   Mr.   Tsoici>son   of   New 
Jersey) : 
HJl.  13804.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  Income  and  payroll  tax  relief 
to   low-income   and   moderate -Income   tax- 
payers;   to    the    Commlttoe    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.J.  Res.  954.    Resolution    designating    the 
song  "America  the  Beautiful"  the  Bicenten- 
nial hymn  for  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  966.  Joint  resolution  i-equlrlng  the 
President  to  submit  to  Oongress  a  report 
concerning  Importations  of  minerals  which 
are  critical  to  the  needs  of  U.a.  Industry;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  iSx.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  956.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  a  single  6-year  Presi- 
dential term;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 1 
By  Mr.  PEPPER:        | 
HJT.  Res.  957.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  in  November  which  Includes 
Thanksgiving  Day  in  each  year  as  "National 
Family  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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By  Mr.  SLACK:  I 

H.J.  Res.  968.  Joint  resolution  requiring  the 
President  to  submit  to  CongtesB  a  report  con- 
cerning importations  of  mtTiorain  which  are 
critical  to  the  needs  of  UJ8.  Industry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    WALDIE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
CoasN,  Mr.  Harrincton,  Ms.  Bobke 
of  California,  and  tlr.  Qude)  : 
H.J.  Res.  959.  Joint  resolutton  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  tiie  last  week  in 
June  of  each  year  as  "Natloaal  Autistic  Chil- 
dren's Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.   Con.   Res.   451.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  express   the  sense   of   Congress   that   for 
fiscal  year  1976  the  Administration  ou  Aging 
fund  long-term  and  short-term  training  pro- 
grams imder  title  IV  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.  Res.    1012.  Resolution  to  express   the 
sense  of  the  House  with  reject  to  the  allo- 
cation of   necessary   energy  sources  to  the 
tourism  Industry;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerca. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fraseb)  : 
H.  Res.  1013.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  House  docuraent  of  the  pro- 
ceedings incident  to  the  presentation  of  a 
portrait  of  Hon.  Charles  C.  Dlggs,  Jr.;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Admlnlstratlou. 

By    Mr.    OWENS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
CsDSRBERc,  Mr.  Chappell,  I^.  Gu.- 
MAN,  and  Mr.  Matsqnaga)  : 
H.    Res.    1014.   Resolution    to   express   the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  allo- 
cation of  necessary  energy  sources  to   the 
tovu-ism  Industry;  to  the  Coihmlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.     OWENS     (for    himself,    Ms. 
Abzttc,     Mr.     Clevrlans,     and    M:5. 

SCKROEDER)  : 

H.  Res.  1016.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  pro- 
vide for  the  broadcasting  of  meetings,  in 
addition  to  hearings,  of  Hbuse  committees 
which  are  open  to  the  public;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Riiles. 


PETI-nONS,  BTC. 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII, 

416.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Borough  Assembly,  ODeater  Anchorage 
Area  Borough,  Alaska,  relative  to  an  urban 
planning  study  for  watershed  management 
m  the  Cook  Inlet  region  of  Alaska  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  ©n  Public  Works. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  SUM- 
MER YOUTH  SPOFiTS  PROGRAM 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  PEYSER.  iSi.  ^?eaker,  on  Febni- 
ary  27. 1  introduced,  with  Mr.  Clat  and 
Mr.  Bell,  a  bill  to  extend  the  national 
summer  youth  sports  program.  Yesterday 
I  was  joined  by  34  cosponsors  iSreintro- 
ducing  this  blU. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Warren 
Jaclcson,  has  worked  in  tills  program  and 
is  an  active  suiH^orter  of  the  prc^ram.  I 
am  enclosing  an  article  which  he  wrote 
and  which  other  Members  should  be  in- 
terested in  reading. 


A   Common   Cause  foe   Good   Helps   BamcE 

Pabty  LinMs 

(By  Warren  Jaol^son) 

A  portion  of  what  America  is  supposed  to 
be  about  came  to  the  natioa's  capital  to  crys- 
tallize, for  the  American  people  and  its  legis- 
lative leaders,  how  a  successful  federally 
funded  program  can  work  If  It  is  adminis- 
tered properly  and  If  those  mvolved  really 
and  truly  do  "give  a  damn." 

In  the  past  five  yeara^  on  an  *  annual 
budget  of  (3  million,  105  collegiate  institu- 
tions have  directed  the  National  Summer 
Youth  Sports  Program  (NBYSP)  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  CoUegl&te  Athletic 
Association. 

Tlie  program  tries  and  has  been  successful 
in  practically  all  Instances  of  providing  for 
the  nation's  disadvantaged  the  basic  funda- 
mentals of  athletic  instruction  coupled  with 
educational  and  cultural  enrichment. 

The  portion  of  America  I  mentioned  earlier 
came  to  Washington  to  support  a  new  bill  for 


continuance  of  the  NSYSP.  Bome  talked  and 
some  listened.  The  bill  is  being  co-sponsored 
by  Rep.  Peter  Peyser  (R-N.Y.),  Rep.  Bill  Clay 
(D-Mo.)  and  Rep.  Alphonzo  Bell  (R-Oallf.). 
Peyser's  tenacity  and  biUldoggedncas  on 
NSYSP  has  to  be  admired.  A  year  ago  he  filed 
a  request  for  the  program's  continuance.  It 
never  got  out  of  commlttea.  This  year  with 
assistance  it  appears  he  might  make  it 
through  committee  and  towards  a  possible 
vote. 

PEYSER  BMPHAEnC 

In  his  opening  remarks.  Peyser  was  em- 
phatic in  his  personal  endorsement.  "If  all 
federal  money  was  spent  as  well  as  It  is  in 
this  program  (NSYSP),  this  coimtry  would 
be  in  much  l>etter  shape." 

Bill  Clay  also  put  thmga  into  perspective 
when  he  said,  at  the  televked  press  confer- 
ence with  Howard  Ooeell,  "When  we  speak  of 
the  disadvantaged,  meaning  the  blacks, 
Spanish  and  the  poor  whites,  we  no  longer 
can  speak  and  act  on  strict  party  lines." 
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"When  people  and  their  futures  are  at 
stake  we  cannot  have  any  permanent  friends 
nor  permanent  enemies — Just  permanent  in- 
terests." 

Also  q>onsorlng  a  blU  for  the  continuance 
of  the  NSYSP  under  the  current  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  umbrella  is  an  inter- 
ested and  dedicated  Individual  in  chairman 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity, Augustus  Hawkins  of  California. 

IMFBESSIVE    CBEW 

Among  those  who  came  to  talk  in  favor  of 
the  bill  was  the  chairman  of  the  administra- 
tive committee  of  the  NSYSP,  Dr.  WUllam 
E^xum,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  now  director  of  athletics  at 
Kentucky  State  University.  Dr.  Exum  Intro- 
duced Walter  Glass,  athletic  director  at  Pep- 
perdlne  College  In  Los  Angeles,  and  Dr.  Wtur- 
ren  Oiese,  dean  of  the  health  and  physical 
education  program  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  Dr.  Glese  is  being  mentioned  as  a 
possible  candidate  for  the  governorship  in 
that  state  against  Atty.  Gen.  William  West- 
moreland. 

Also  appearing  and  testifying  were  Jim 
Wilkinson,  controller  of  the  NCAA  and  di- 
rector of  NSYSP,  yours  truly  and  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Ohio  State  Rose  Bowl  Champion- 
ship, quarterback  Cornelius  Green  and  All- 
America  defensive  halfback  Neal  Colzle. 

Eximi,  Wilkinson,  Jackson,  are  black:  Glass, 
Glese,  are  white.  The  purpose  is  a  common 
cause — ^retention  of  something  that  wcM-ks. 

Pacts  and  figures  don't  lie.  Five  years  of 
the  program  has  seen  208,000  kids,  who  might 
not  have  had  any  place  to  go  during  the 
summer,  go  through  it.  Five  years  of  thU 
program  has  seen  13,500  Jobs  provided  for 
many  who  would  not  have  been  employed. 
In  a  given  year,  over  a  six-week  period,  792,- 
000  hot  meals  are  given  to  kids  whose  only 
meal  could  be  those,  and  40,000  kids  get  medi- 
cals— for  some  It's  their  first  Introduction  to 
a  doctor  or  a  dentist. 

To  really  bring  it  home.  Green  and  Colzle 
were  asked  about  the  program.  Both  had 
been  Invited  because  they  have  participated 
as  members  and/or  Instructors  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

COLZIE    HTTS    HOICE 

Colzle,  speaking  to  the  panel  of  congress- 
men that  Included  Reps.  Shirley  Chlsholm, 
Harley  Staggers,  Jamie  Benttas,  Clay,  Haw- 
kins, and  Peyser,  made  the  same  kind  of 
Impact  he  does  on  a  runaway  halfback  or 
when  he  snares  an  errant  pass  from  a  rival 
quarterback.  "I  dldnt  know  anything  about 
white  folks  when  I  left  Junior  high  school, 
except  what  some  people  had  told  us,  'You 
meet  them  In  an  alley  and  you  beat  'em 
up'. 

"It  was  different  for  me.  It  touched  me 
(the  program)  when  I  needed  help.  I  met  a 
white  guy  who  got  to  know  me  and  I  got 
to  know  him.  We  went  together  to  the  pro- 
gram each  day,  not  he  in  an  El  Dorado  and 
me  walking.  I  learned  by  exposure  to  these 
white  kids  on  my  level  what  some  of  It  was 
about.  It's  a  fresh  start  outside  of  the  family 
life."  he  said. 

Cornelius  Green  was  Just  as  candid  and 
impressive.  "I  was  one  of  the  deprived,  I 
grew  up  in  the  Dunbar  area  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  If  I  and  kids  of  today,  dldnt  have  the 
program,  I  and  they  would  hav«  been  looking 
for  trouble  .  .  .  trouble,  'cause  there  was 
nothing  else. 

"This  program  is  needed  because  It  stops 
trouble — troubles  in  narcotics,  drugs,  and  a 
lot  of  other  stuff — I  don't  see  how  it  can  be 
stopped." 

Amen  .  .  . 
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accurately  reflect  the  many  concerns  in- 
vcdved. 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

or  FLoantA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  QUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  directed 
each  branch  of  the  military  to  conduct  a 
study  showing  the  impact  of  contracting 
out  10  percent.  20  percent,  and  30  per- 
cent of  the  jobs  currently  being  per- 
formed by  civilians.  If  these  jobs  are 
contracted  out  it  could  end  up  costing 
the  American  taxpayers  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  cause  severe  harddiips  for  the 
worlcers  and  their  families. 

The  study  was  directed  with  the  view 
of  adopting  such  a  plan  ostensibly  as  a 
cost-saving  measure.  However,  I  am 
skeptical  of  the  OMB's  concern  for  sav- 
ing money.  After  all,  this  is  the  same 
agency  and  the  same  Mr.  Ash  that  have 
submitted  to  the  Congress  a  $300  bil- 
Uon  Federal  budget.  In  addition,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  in  the  past 
foimd  that  such  a  move  would  restdt  in 
a  net  Increase  in  the  cost  of  doing  the 
work,  not  a  savings. 

It  is  time  that  the  Congress  take  more 
than  a  rubber-stamp  role  in  these  very 
important  decisions.  These  actions  will 
have  an  enormous  disruptive  effect  on 
the  local  economies  and  on  the  persons 
concerned.  In  Florida  alone  there  are 
27,284  civilians  holding  jobs  at  military 
installations.  The  contracting  out  of  30 
percent  of  tiiese  jobs  would  affect  nearly 
8,200  workers.  When  tiie  families  of  these 
individuals  are  considered  the  figure 
swells  to  32,000  affected  persons. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
to  establish  a  Commission  to  review  the 
proposed  closing  of  any  military  installa- 
tion, the  termination  of  any  military  eic- 
tivity,  or  the  reduction  of  the  military 
or  civilian  complement  of  an  installation 
by  more  than  20  percent.  The  Commis- 
sion will  be  composed  of  17  members: 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee; 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  his  desig- 
nee; the  Seorettuy  of  the  Navy  or  his 
designee;  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
or  his  designee:  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  three  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
appointed  by  the  President  pro  tonpore 
of  the  Senate,  one  of  whom  shall  be  from 
the  minority  party ;  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  three  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  from  the  minority 
party;  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  his  des- 
ignee; the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  or  his  designee;  and  three 
members  from  private  life  appointed  by 
the  President. 

Any  substantial  alteration  of  military 
operations  has  many  and  varied  ramifi- 
cations for  the  local  communities.  Hie 
estabUstmaeotof  this  Commlasian  win  al- 
low for  a  far  more  open  discusskm  of 
these  proposed  changes  and  will  more 


COST  OVERRUNS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  littoin  In- 
dustries is  seeking  an  extra  $350  minion, 
excluding  inflation,  to  cover  cost  over- 
runs on  its  new  program  to  bnild  30 
destroyers  for  the  Navy. 

Available  evidence  indicates  that  the 
Navy  will  totally  cave  in  to  Lltton's  de- 
mands. 

According  to  the  Navy's  latest  report  to 
the  Congress  the  Pentagon  has  already 
conceded  $200  million  to  Litton  In  cal- 
culating its  current  estimate.  A  letter 
accompanying  the  repqrt  from  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  WUllam  P.  Clements, 
Jr.  says: 

Anticipated  contract  Increases  .  .  .  will  be 
in  excess  of  $350  million. 

The  total  cost  of  the  80-ship  program 
will  now  be  $3,227  billion  or  $107 jB  mil- 
lion per  ship.  I  should  emphasize.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  $350  miUion  increase 
does  not  include  any  allowance  lor  infla- 
tion, but  only  the  fruits  of  Lltton's  mis- 
management and  waste  at  its  new  Pas- 
cagoula,  Miss,  shipyard.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
disclosure  is  new  evidence  that  Litton 
has  completely  fouled  up  this  new  ship- 
yard. 

The  problem  is  that  rather  than  the 
stockholders  paying  for  Lltton's  blunder, 
the  taxpayers  are  being  asked  to  pick 
up  a  mighty  hefty  tab. 

The  $350  million  technically  represents 
the  difference  between  the  "target"  and 
"ceiling"'  of  Lltton's  contract.  The  re- 
port to  Congress  concedes  that  Lltton's 
proposal  is  at  "about  ceiUng  prices." 

Last  October  29  Litton  aaked  for  the 
change  in  the  contract  known  as  the  re- 
set proposal  which  amounts  to  an  auto- 
matic contract  price  increase.  The  con- 
tract allows  Litton  to  ask  for  such  a  price 
increase  on  a  one-time  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  urging  the  Navy 
to  get  tough  with  Litton  and  not  to  give 
them  an  extra  dime.  Big  corporations 
like  Litton  must  be  punished,  not  re- 
warded for  their  mistakes. 

I  have  also  learned,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  delivery  of  some  of  the  ships  could 
now  be  up  to  5  months  late.  The  report 
to  Congress  says  that  work  on  four  ships 
is  behind  schedule  because  of  "Llttons 
inability  to  hire  enough  new  u^apie  to 
suMMrt  the  planned  manning  for  ship 
construction  and  the  virtual  eHmlnatton 
of  overtime  work  to  allow  workers  to  use 
mass  transit  and  car  pools  during  the 
energy  crisis." 

Cost  overruns  on  the  program  now 
total  $646.6  million— $296.1  million  of 
which  has  been  caused  by  inflation.  The 
cost  per  ship  has  grown  from  $86  million 
to  $107  million  per  vessel. 

This  huge  increase  snd  delay  so  early 
m  the  program  Aould  be  a  signal  to  the 
Navy  that  big  trouble  lies  ahead. 

Rather  than  knuckle  imder  to  Lttton's 
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demands,  the  Navy  should  get  tough. 
If  Litton  loees  money  on  the  contract. 
It  will  be  a  good  lesson  on  the  practice 
of  free  enters>rlse — poor  performance  Is 
rewarded  by  losses. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PLATFORM  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
YOUNG  DEMOCRATS 


I 
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FREEDOM    OF    INFORMATION    ACT 
AMENDMENTS  SUPPORTED 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PENNBTLVAKU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago  Uie  House 
passed  our  bill,  H.R.  12471,  that  would 
make  a  number  of  highly  Important 
amendments  to  the  original  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  of  1966  (5  U.S.C.  552) . 
The  overwhelming  383  to  8  vote  of  ap- 
proval of  this  measure  has  been  noted  in 
a  recent  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  which  has  a  long  record 
of  advocacy  and  protection  of  the  pub- 
Uc's  "right  to  know."  I  commend  this 
editorial  to  our  colleagues  of  both  bodies 
and  include  it  at  this  i}olnt  in  the 
Record: 

CBxcxa  Cm  SxcRxcT 

la  a  grstlfylngly  strong  abow  of  support 
for  pubUe  access  to  information  about  the 
pubUc's  business,  th«  House  of  Repreaenta- 
ttves,  by  a  888-to-8  vote,  has  approved 
amendments  to  tbe  19M  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  The  revisions  would  help  to 
offset  the  arbitrary  withholding  of  Informa- 
tion by  executive  agencies  by: 

Reversing  a  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
fOTblds  federal  judges  to  inspect  defence  and 
foreign  policy  documents  to  see  whether  they 
are  being  improperly  kept  secret  under  the 
law. 

Requiring  federal  agencies  to  publish  in- 
dexes of  their  decisions  so  that  a  seeker  of 
documents  knows  what  to  ask  for. 

Scheduling  of  deadlines  that  agencies 
would  have  to  meet  in  responding  to  in- 
fonnational  inquiries  or  In  fighting  them 
in  court. 

Granting  authority  to  judges  to  order  the 
Oovernment  to  pay  lawyers'  fees  for  a  citizen 
who  wins  an  access  to  information  case  In 
court. 

Of  the  new  provisions,  the  most  important 
Is  the  one  allowing  the  courts  to  review 
classified  documents  to  see  whether  they 
are  being  legally  withheld  tmm  Congress  or 
the  public.  Under  the  Supreme  Ooiirt  ruling 
of  January,  1973,  members  of  the  House  of 
RepreeentaUvee  had  1t>een  denied  access  to 
information  about  a  nuclear  test  in  Alaska 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  part  of  a  package 
classified  by  the  executive  tmd  that  a  federal 
Judge  had  no  authority  to  Inspect  the  docu- 
ments privately  to  determine  If  the  executive 
had  exceeded  his  authority. 

To  allow  such  a  decision  to  stand  would 
lead  to  the  absurd  reault  that  the  President 
can  bar  access  to  any  infc^matlon  merely  by 
putting  It  In  the  defense  <»  foreign  policy 
categories  and  stamping  It  secret;  and  even 
Congress,  which  makes  the  laws  that  also 
set  poUcy  for  the  executive,  would  be  power- 
less to  find  out  about  activities  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  which  it  is  a  part. 

The  o^er  proposed  changes  in  the  law 
are  all  deelgned  to  prevent  executive  agen- 
cies from  continuing  to  use  tactics  of  delay 
and  evasion  which  they  have  developed  as 
means  to  fruatrate  aooees  to  information. 
The  Senate  should  quickly  act  on  the  House- 
passed  bill  In  order  to  check  the  all  too 
prevalent  trend  of  arbitrary  secrecy  in 
government. 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF   CALirORNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1974 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
include  In  the  Record  excerpts  from  the 
National  Young  Democrats'  platform 
which  was  approved  at  tiieir  recent  na- 
tional convention.  My  constituent,  Susan 
Kohn,  served  as  chairman  of  the  plat- 
form committee,  and  all  of  us  in  the  dis- 
trict are  proud  of  her  leadership  both  in 
Los  Angeles  and  at  the  national  level. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

The  year  1973  finds  our  nation  In  a  crucial 
time  which  demands  basic  political  reform, 
a  greater  concern  for  the  Individual  and  his 
or  her  rights,  and  an  Immediate  reordering 
of  priorities.  While  In  this  decade  we  have 
seen  serious  attempts  at  peace  abroad  and  for 
better  foreign  relations,  domestic  aSatrs 
strain  toward  crisis  level. 

As  the  economic  situation  worsens,  as  the 
dilemma  of  military  spending  becomes  en- 
tangled with  the  scandalous  cost-overruns  by 
manunoth  military  contractors,  as  many  of 
the  federally-funded  social  service  programs 
are  scrapped,  as  the  Interests  of  the  average 
citizen  are  subordinated  to  those  of  the 
powerful  and  monled,  eadh  citizen  might 
weU  question  what  kind  of  administration 
now  holds  the  reins  of  govarament. 

Where  there  shotUd  have  been  progress, 
there  Is  now  confusion  and  distrust.  Where 
there  should  have  been  cooperation  and  uni- 
fication, there  is  definite  division  between 
those  holding  power  and  those  subject  to 
that  centralized  power.  Where  confidence  and 
xinderstandlng  should  be,  there  Is  incredulity 
and  disillusionment. 

We  as  Young  Democrats  seek  to  dispel  this 
atmosphere  of  distrust  and  helplessness  fos- 
tered by  the  misuse  of  power  at  the  federal 
level.  We  want  the  government  returned  to 
the  people — a  government  which  serves  peo- 
ple who  are  ready  to  bring  about  their  own 
self-Improvement  through  the  many  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  a  governaient  which  wants 
the  well-being  and  fulfillment  of  all  its  citi- 
zens. I 

•  •  •         I      •  • 

aUDDLK   CAST 

The  Young  Democrats  of  America  con- 
demns the  actions  of  other  nations  who  do 
not  conform  vrlth  the  true  Ideals  of  democ- 
racy and  who  suppress  human  dignity  and 
rights.  Those  nations  and  states  which  guar- 
antee democracy,  free  trade  union  move- 
ments, freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  religion,  and  those  free- 
doms which  are  integral  to  basic  human 
rights  and  dignities  deserve  and  are  In  need 
of  the  support  of  those  nations  and  organiza- 
tions which  legislatively,  constltutlonaUy  or, 
in  fact,  guarantee  similar  freedoms. 

There  exists  at  least  one  situation  where 
such  a  free  and  democratic  state  Is  threat- 
ened by  aggression.  Its  very  existence  is  force- 
ably  threatened  on  a  daily  basis. 

This  situation  Is  now  confronting  the  state 
of  Israel.  We  as  Young  Democrats  will  work 
for  and  support  a  U.S.  Middle  East  policy 
which  will  bring  an  end  to  world  wide  Arab 
terrorism;  continues  to  give  Israel  economic 
assistance;  Insures  the  supply  to  Israel  of 
arms  sufficient  for  its  defease;  begins  a  pro- 
gram of  regional  economic  and  technical 
development  to  better  the  life  of  Arabs  and 
Palestinian  refugees;  and  we  strongly  urge 
the  U.S.  not  enter  Into  a  big  power  agreement 
to  bring  about  direct  negotiations  between 
the  Arab  states  and  Israel  so  that  a  perma- 
nent peace  can  be  achieved  which  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
democracy. 


SOVnST  JEWB1I 

The  government  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
currently  engaged  In  a  concerted  effort  to 
deny  the  political  and  religious  rights  of  its 
Jewish  citizens.  It  has  not  permitted  Jews 
to  celebrate  many  of  their  sacred  rites  and 
has  denied  them  the  opportunity  to  receive 
an  education  In  their  own  cultural  and 
religious  heritage.  We  are  appalled  at  the 
treatment  of  Soviet  Jews  by  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment. 

We  urge  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  grant  to  Soviet  Jewry  the  political 
and  religious  freedoms  granted  by  its  Con- 
stitution to  all  citizens  of  that  nation.  In- 
cluding the  rights  to  travel  freely  through- 
out the  country  and  abroad,  to  engage  In 
gainful  and  meaningful  employment  and  to 
establish  ties  with  Jews  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  world.  We  further  uige  that  the  govern- 
ment permit  them  to  emigrate  to  Israel  or 
any  other  nation. 

•  •  *  !     •  • 
CONVKBSION  OF  THE  ECONOMY 

While  the  war  has  ended  according  to  the 
President,  the  request  for  military  fimds  has 
been  increased  in  the  budget  requ<»st  for  fis- 
cal 1974.  The  Congress  must  hold  the  line 
on  military  expenditures  and  reallocate  those 
funds  to  the  domestic  programs  which  have 
bad  to  wait  while  the  senselsss  war  went  on. 
Housing,  transportation,  education,  and  end- 
ing of  environmental  abuses  are  stibstantlal 
areas  where  the  Democratic  Party  must  In- 
sist on  placing  these  funds.  Tlie  needs  of  the 
elderly  and  the  poor  must  be  made  high 
priorities  in  our  actions.  We  have  neglected 
our  duties  to  Improving  our  society  too  long. 

•  •  •  •  • 

CAMPAIGN   FUNDINO 

We  In  America  riust  eliminate  the  formula 
that  wealth  equals  power  and  Infiuence.  Re- 
form Is  urgently  required.  Recent  events  have 
emphasized  how  dangerous  such  a  combina- 
tion can  become. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  know  In  the 
smallest  amounts  the  sounces  of  political 
funds  and  how  they  are  spent.  Unfortunately, 
all  recent  attempts  to  strengthen  disclosure 
laws  have  not  proven  effective.  We  urge  the 
following  action:  1.  full  and  total  disclosure 
o'  campaign  contributions  and  the  subse- 
quent disposal  of  funds;  2.  tbe  name,  amount 
contributed,  and  occupation  of  all  contribu- 
tions exceeding  $10.00;  3.  such  report  should 
be  readily  available  to  the  pitbllc;  4.  commit- 
tees must  be  required  to  report  amounts 
spent  for  any  and  all  candidates  they  sup- 
port. 

We  as  Democrats  must  recognize  that  the 
political  process  costs  monqy  and  we  must 
be  Individually  prepared  to  share  a  reason- 
able portion  of  these  expenses  In  order  that 
the  processes  remain  opeq  to  all.  States 
should  be  urged  to  adopt  income  tax  check 
off  campaign  funding  schemes  so  that  an 
unbiased  and  Influence  free  fund  for  politi- 
cal purposes  can  be  established.  Electronic 
media  must  also  be  regulated  as  to  amoimts 
of  air  time  granted  to  candidates.  Adherence 
to  these  Iaws  should  be  Insured  by  vigorous, 
impartial,  and^  independent  enforcement  of 
all  campaign  spending  laws. 

•  *  •  •  « 

HEALTH   INSXTS&NCa  FIELD 

There  is  a  national  health  crisis.  The  Pres- 
ident and  leaders  of  the  Congress  have 
warned  of  the  pending  disaster  In  the  70  mil- 
lion dollar  a  year  health  care  Industry  despite 
massive  sales  of  private  health  insurance  and 
the  enactment  of  federally  flaanoed  programs 
such  as  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  most  expen- 
ditures for  personal  health  Services  must  be 
born  out-of-pocket  by  the  patient  at  the  time 
of  illness  or  as  a  debt  thereaitter.  The  private 
health  insurance  industry  has  failed  to  con- 
trol costs,  has  Ignored  problems  of  the  qual- 
ity of  services,  has  severely  distorted  the  way 
health  care  is  delivered  by  narrowly  defining 
the  context  in  which  services  are  covered.  The 
result  has  been  a  raging  inflation  of  health 
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costs  at  rates  approaching  16%  annually, 
with  hospital  costs  rising  100%  and  physi- 
cians fees  60%  faster  than  the  cost  erf  living. 
At  the  same  time,  the  health  of  the  American 
people,  as  meas\ired  by  such  items  as  Infant 
mortality  and  life  expectance,  has  declined 
in  recent  years  in  comparison  with  the  health 
of  persons  in  other  nations.  Health  services 
are  unavailable  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  in  the  city  and  rural  areas.  The 
quality  of  care,  when  available,  varies  widely 
and  there  are  virtually  no  safeguards  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer. 

The  Young  Democrats  of  America  recom- 
mend the  development  and  adoption  ol  a 
unified  and  coherent  national  health  strategy 
to  deal  adequately  and  slmtiltskneously  with 
the  Interrelated  problems  of  manpower,  qual- 
ity, lack  of  effective  delivery  systems,  financ- 
ing and  consumer  participation.  The  national 
health  strategy  should  Include  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  national  health  Insurance 
which  provides  universal  entitlement  of  all 
Americans  under  the  same  program,  compre- 
hensive health  benefits  which  cover  the  full 
range  of  accepted  diagnostic  and  preventive 
and  rehabilitative  services,  an  eqvdtable  sys- 
tem of  financing  based  upon  the  strength  of 
the  entire  national  economy  and  resulting 
funds  to  be  administered  by  a  public  agency 
accoimtable  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, strong  fiscal  incentives  to  move  the 
health  care  system  towards  organized  pro- 
grams of  patient  care  and  to  pay  for  all  serv- 
ices on  the  basis  of  predetermined  annual 
budget,  a  program  of  resources  development 
which  can  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  change  the 
health  care  system.  It  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  overall  plan  vrith  sufficient  money 
to  Improve  manpower,  faculties,  and  plan- 
ning, and  to  stimulate  new  concepts  in  pa- 
tient care  and  systems  organization.  The 
Health  Security  program  tac  national  health 
insurance  embodied  in  the  Kennedy-Orlfflth 
bill  Is  found  to  meet  these  criteria  and  is. 
therefore,  endorsed  by  the  Young  Democrats 
of  America  as  the  plan  most  likely  to  make 
the  promise  of  decent  health  services  a  right 
and  reality  for  the  American  people. 

•  •  •  •  • 

AMMXSTT 

Some  30.000  American  citizens  are  being 
deprived  of  their  right  to  live  in  the  country 
In  which  they  were  bom  due  to  their  moral 
convictions  against  an  Illegal  and  undeclared 
war  in  South  East  Asia.  Therefore,  we  the 
Young  Democrats  of  America  gathered  in 
convention  urge  a  policy  which  would  un- 
conditionally enable  these  deprived  citizens 
to  return  to  their  homeland  with  the  as- 
sTu-ance  that  their  return  wiU  not  be  re- 
stricted. 

•  •  •  •  • 

STRIP    MINING 

In  many  areas  of  this  Nation  those  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  strip  mining  have 
demonstrated  gross  irresponsibility  as  to  the 
environment.  Although  there  are  some  good 
laws  presently  on  the  books  dealing  with 
such  forms  of  ecological  devastation,  they 
are,  for  the  most  part.  Ignored  by  Industry 
and  not  properly  enforced  by  the  govern- 
ing agencies.  Stronger  and  more  far-reaching 
laws  are  needed. 

Therefore,  we  urge  the  Congress  and  the 
various  State  legislatures  to  enact  laws  which 
will  Insure  the  cessation  of  aU  current  strip 
mining  In  areas  where  such  mining  will  do 
Irrepalrable  harm  to  the  ecological  balance 
and  to  the  living  creatures  dependent  on  that 
area  for  their  exlstance. 

We  further  urge  that  action  shall  be  tak- 
en by  the  state  and  federal  governments  to 
begin  Immediately  the  reclamation  of  said 
lands  damaged  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
controls.  These  laws  should  also  include  pro- 
tections against  erosion  during  the  mining 
and  specific  provisions  to  require  the  re- 
t\irn  of  the  land  mined  to  a  condition  of 
ecological  balance  equal  to  its  condition 
prior  to  strip  mining. 


WIRKTAPPING 

It  is  the  accepted  beUef  of  this  convention 
that  the  rights  of  the  individual  must  be 
secure  from  reduction  and  expeditious 
usurpation.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  specifically  guarantees  "The  right  of 
the  people  to  be  secure  In  their  persons, 
houses,  papers  and  effects  against  unreason- 
able searches  and  seizures  shall  not  be  vio- 
lated," and  no  warrants  shall  be  issued  but 
upon  probable  cause  supported  by  oath  or 
affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the 
place  to  be  searched  and  the  persons  or  things 
to  be  seized. 

We  recognize  that  such  guarantee  Is  neces- 
sary to  protect  an  individual's  presumption 
of  Innocence  and  to  maintain  the  govern- 
ment's responsibility  of  burden  of  proof  from 
those  who  would  politically  repress.  It  has 
been  noted  that  certain  governmental  agen- 
cies are  eroding  this  basic  guarantee  at  an 
ever  accelerating  pace  through  such  recently 
vindertaken  powers,  contrary  to  said  guar- 
antee, as  "Stop  and  Frisk,"  and  "No  Knock," 
wiretapping,  and  government  survelUance  of 
Individuals  exercising  constitutional  prerog- 
atives among  others. 

In  addition  to  the  purely  philosophical  in- 
consistencies real  physical  repressions  and 
transgressions  have  been  noted  with  alarm- 
ing Increased  frequency.  The  cause  for  alarm 
Is  real  In  that  such  abuses  are  not  confined 
to  an  isolated  geographical  area  nor  perpe- 
trated by  merely  a  single  level  of  law  en- 
forcement, but  have  been  committed  by  fed- 
eral agents  as  well  as  state  and  local  police 
officials  in  all  regions  of  our  nation.  Such 
abuses  have  not  been  limited  merely  to  those 
who  were  indictable  given  "due  process" 
guarantees.  It  is  the  studied  conclvislon  of 
this  convention  that  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger to  the  sanctity  of  the  individual,  and, 
therefore,  to  our  constitutional  government 
will  ex;st  until  such  measures  as  do  exist  are 
Interpreted  vrtthln  the  strictest  confines  of 
the  First  Amendment. 

We,  therefore,  strongly  urge  all  who  sup- 
port basic  Democratic  principles  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  Democratic  Party  take 
whatever  steps  they  are  able  to  Immediately 
eliminate  not  only  those  practices  known  as 
"Stop  and  Frisk,"  "No  Knock,"  wiretapping 
and  survelUance,  but  also  expeditious  poUce 
techniques  that.  In  fact,  cause  the  subcwdlna- 
tlon  of  the  individual's  rights  and  freedoms. 
•  •  •  •  • 

NEWSPERSONS    SOURCES 

The  free  flow  of  Information  Is  necessary 
for  an  Informed  public  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment. Traditionally  1st,  5th,  and  9th 
amendment  provisions  cover  freedom  of  the 
press.  However,  different  courts  and  Judges 
around  the  country  have  been  choosing  to 
ignore  this  fact.  This  assault  on  otir  basic 
rights  has  become  serious  enough  to  have 
Innocent  men  Imprisoned  in  violation  of 
their  constitutional  protection. 

A  newsperson  Is  anyone  who  gathers  news 
for  any  type  of  news  media,  nevsrspaper,  mag- 
azine, hoiise  organ,  television  (local  and  na- 
tional) ,  radio,  or  does  research,  photography, 
writing,  editing,  procuring,  compUlng,  re- 
iterating, disseminating,  transmitting,  broad- 
casting, interpreting,  or  publishing  news. 

The  Young  Democrats  support  and  will  ac- 
tively seek  legislation  to  prevent  any  news- 
person from  being  compelled  by  any  court, 
commission,  committee,  department,  bureau, 
or  governing  body,  or  any  government  offi- 
cial to  disclose  the  source  of  any  confidential 
information  or  not  to  disseminate  confiden- 
tial Information  procurred  or  obtained  for 
publication  or  broadcast. 

•  •  •  •  * 

CONGRESSMAN  RIEOLE 

We  wish  to  express  our  welcome  and  sup- 
port of  Congressman  Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Jr. 
of  the  state  of  Michigan.  In  February  1973, 
Congressman  Rlegle  announced  his  affiliation 
with  the  Democratic  Party.  He  has  repeat- 
edly expressed  his  belief  in  youth  recognition 
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and  the  need  for  party  unity.  He  has  ex- 
pressed his  desire  for  open  political  processes 
within  the  party  organization.  He  has  demon- 
strated his  ability  to  work  for  his  district, 
his  state,  and  his  nation.  The  Young  Demo- 
crats of  America,  gathered  in  convention,  do 
hereoy  formally  and  officially  welcome  Con- 
gressman Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Jr.  to  our  Party. 
•  •  *  *  • 

CAMPAIGN  PRACTICES 

The  findings  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Presidential  Campaign  Activities 
up  to  this  time  do  not  constitute  an  Indict- 
ment of  either  political  party;  rather  these 
findings  indicate  the  great  harm  which  can 
be  done  to  our  Democratic  institutions  when 
those  in  power  seek  to  circumvent  traditional 
party  processes  to  maintain  power. 

Richard  Nixon  has  impounded  funds  pre- 
viously appropriated  by  Congress  for  domes- 
tic programs.  He  has  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, through  the  failure  to  monitor  the 
activities  of  appointed  Presidential  advisers, 
brought  about  a  crisis  In  public  trust.  He  has 
conducted  clandestine  bombing  and  other 
acts  of  virarfare  against  essentially  defense- 
less peoples.  He  has  turned  his  back  on  the 
poor,  on  the  aged,  and  on  the  racial  minori- 
ties while  at  the  same  time  proclaiming  that 
he  supports  generous  programs  of  assistance 
for  persons  unable  to  work.  He  has  Imposed 
a  complex  set  of  controls  on  the  United 
States  economy  and  these  controls  have  faUed 
for  the  average  consumer  while  corpc«ate 
profits  soar  to  record  levels. 

Public  faith  in  our  system  of  governmen- 
tal checks  and  balances  has  been  crippled  by 
the  interpretation  of  this  administration  as 
being  more  linp>ortant  than  and  unaccount- 
able to  legislative  and  judicial  branches  of 
government. 

It  is  premature  to  draw  any  conclusions  at 
this  time.  However,  we  endorse  the  current 
efforts  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Presidential  Campaign  Activities  to  Inform 
the  public  on  what  the  committee  discovers. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  only  the  first 
round  of  these  hearings  is  over  and  that 
there  wUl  be  further  inquiries  into  corrupt 
election  practices,  Ulegal  fund-raUing, 
"dlrty-trlcks"  and  the  like  as  it  relates  to  all 
political  parties. 

Therefore,  the  Young  Democrats  of  Amer- 
ica formally  censure  President  Nixon  for  his 
past  and  present  reluctance  to  fully  co- 
operate with  the  offlclaUy  designated  and 
empowered  legislative  and  Judicial  commis- 
sions enfranchised  to  investigate  these  afore- 
mentioned incidents. 

Further,  should  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors be  proven,  proper  legal  proceedings 
shall  be  instituted. 

Finally,  the  Young  Democrats  of  America 
urge  the  President  to  initiate  a  new  policy 
of  full  and  complete  co-operation  and  dis- 
closure of  all  information  necessary  to 
quickly  alleviate  the  credibility  crisis  whleh 
Is  plaguing  the  Unted  States  government 
at  home  and  abroad. 

•  •  •  •  • 

CONCLUSION 

It  would  be  naive  to  think  that  after 
Watergate  is  behind  us  and  the  truth  Is 
known,  that  all  wUl  be  well  with  the  Ameri- 
can body  politic.  It  Is  apparent  by  now  that 
our  political,  economic,  and  social  system  Is 
afflicted  by  serious  Ills.  The  evil  infiuence 
of  big  money;  the  callous  acts  of  insensitive 
bureaucracy;  the  prevailing  belief  In  success 
measured  in  terms  of  money;  the  shameful 
treatment  of  the  elderly;  an  economic  sys- 
tem seemingly  out  of  control;  a  nation  that 
has  become  almost  nonchalant  about  bomb- 
ing, killing,  and  maiming  defenseless  peo- 
ple; a  removal  from  spiritual  values  and  the 
advance  of  hedonism,  greed,  and  self-grati- 
fication fostered  by  a  pervasive  consumer 
ethic;  the  shameful  waste  of  natural  re- 
sources by  our  insatiable  demands  for  energy; 
all  these  things  will  be  virith  us  after  Water- 
gate. We  do  not  have  the  solutions  to  these 
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probtams.  We  can  only  dedicate  ourselves 
to  »  atnoere  effort  to  aolve  these  difficult 


A  truly  ■uoceoiful  democrecy  requires  the 
meeger  of  tuo  prtno^tles:  majority  rule  end 
rafueaentBtlon,  end  respect  for  minorities, 
niongli  there  Is  no  formstl  equation  through 
vhteH  this  can  be  adalened.  the  actions  of 
the  Democratic  Party  must  continue  to  be 
guided  by  the  basic  truth  of  theee  principles. 
We,  as  Young  Democrats,  seek  to  bring  the 
spirit  of  theee  truths  to  all  facets  of  our 
society. 

THE  AMERICAN  FARMER 


HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or  XLLIMOIS 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wtdnesday.  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  I^Deftker,  the  impor- 
taooe  of  the  Amerlcaa  farmer  in  our  na- 
ttooal  ecoaomj  and  oiir  wagr  of  life  is  too 
often  ignored  and  too  little  understood. 

I  Ineltide  a  statemoit  in  the  Rccoss, 
recently  defivered  before  the  Agricul- 
ture Council  of  America  by  my  constitu- 
ent. Mr.  Thomas  H.  Roberts.  Jr..  presi- 
dent of  DeKalb  AgBesearch,  Inc.,  of  De 
Kak).  HI.  His  brief  comments  are  well 
worth  reading. 

TtM  comments  follow: 

TBX  AlCBUCAN  Fahmeb 

A  marl  01  n  agriculture,  during  the  past  few 
yean,  has  often  been  the  target  of  public 
criticism. 

We  have  seen  agriculture  criticized  for 
the  goremment  production  controls  that 
were  once  necessary  to  avoid  diaastroiis  over- 
pnxluctton.  Farmers  have  often  been  crlt- 
Idasd  tear  raoeiiliic  goeenunent  subeldy  pay- 
ments that.  In  really,  ace  xaote  of  a  sub- 
sidy for  the  Amerlcaa  consumer,  helping 
proTlde  him  with  low-ceet  food. 

Fecmere.  because  they  are  at  the  begin- 
ning of  ttie  food  production  chain,  are  often 
blamed  for  Increases  in  food  costs.  And  often, 
nd  ranclwrs  are  aomisetf  of  talnttog 
and  eegetaMea  they  produce  with 
growth  stimulants  and  pestlddee  and  of 
poUuttng  the  environment  with  fertllleers. 

Ifoet  of  theee  criticisms  are  not  Justified. 
Thfey  are  often  baaed  on  misinformation  and 
misunderstanding. 

U  an^'HiUig.  farmers  have  helped  hold 
ttaa  line  on  Increasing  food  coata-^tbe 
farmer  receives  less  of  the  food  dollar  today 
than  he  did  SO  yean  ago. 

The  fanner  to  perhaps  the  nation's  orig- 
inal envlroomeBtaUat.  He  began  decades  ago 
te  preeem  the  land  through  improved  cul- 
Coaafc'paactdoes  and  to  latprove  the  soU's  fer- 
tility tiirough  tte  wlee  use  of  fertlUeers.  The 
American  farmer,  tradlUonaUy  has  treated 
his  Msources  wisely  so  his  land  will  still  be 
productive  when  the  next  man  Is  ready  for 
It. 

The  farmer  is  too  Important  to  our  econ- 
omy for  us  to  take  him  lightly.  All  Ameri- 
cans need  to  understand  and  be  aware  of 
this  Importance.  They  need  to  understand 
how  a  healtliy  agriculture  translates  Into  a 
healthy  economy,  with  personal  benefits  for 
everyone. 

But  the  American  farmer  needs  a  favorable 
public  image  and  favorable  legislation  that 
will  help  him  survive  as  the  world's  most 
etldent  food  producer.  For  this  to  be  ac- 
nnmplUihert,  the  American  public  needs  to 
fully  undamtand  the  farmer  and  bis  im- 
portant Industry. 

The  American  public  must  be  told  that 
the  food  they  eat  Is  of  better  quality  than 
ever  before  In  history.  They  must  be  told  that 
the  food  they  eat  U  being  produced  in  greater 
quantities  than  ever  l>efore  in  history.  And 
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they  mxist  be  told  that  they  will  continue 
to  receive  an  adequate  supply  of  whole- 
some and  nutritious  food  products  if  the 
American  farmer  has  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue doing  what  he  likes  te  do  best. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  to  which 
American  agriculture  must  address  Itself. 
And  these  are  the  areas  In  which  the  Ag- 
riculture Council  of  America  is  directing  its 
efforts.  Their  piurpose  Ls  to  tell  the  story 
of  American  agriculture  to  the  public — to 
acquaint  every  American  with  this  Impor- 
tant and  vital  Indvistry. 

We  at  DeEAlb  AgResearch,  Inc.  support 
theee  efforts.  We  congratulate  the  ACA  for 
its  progress  In  this  direction  and  we  pledge 
our  as^tance  In  the  f  utxnre. 

It  Is  with  this  thought  In  mind  that  De 
E^alb  dedicates  to  the  Apiculture  Council 
of  America  a  new  27  V^  minute  movie,  en- 
titled "The  American  Fwmer."  It  Is  our 
hope  that,  through  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  ACA,  DeKalb  and  other  member  groups, 
we  may  succeed  in  telling  the  story  of  the 
American  farmer  to  the  American  consumer. 
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School,  was  tiie  1973  Knnaas  State  5A  Debate 
champion  and  was  active  ofi  his  high  school 
tennis  and  baseball  teams. 


CONSTITDENT'S  BRAVERY  CITED 


HON.  URRY  WINN,  JR. 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPftESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Spealoer,  today's  news 
shows  far  too  many  instances  of  people 
not  wanting  to  "get  involved."  We  hear 
of  crime  victims  who  are  left  to  fend  for 
themselves  while  passersby  go  right  on 
about  their  business.  Just  last  week  in 
London,  business  went  on  as  usual  in  a 
nearby  street  and  park  while  a  gunman 
fired  numerous  shots  at  the  car  carrying 
Prinoess  Anne  and  her  husband  to 
Buckingham  Palace.  StoKies  about  those 
who  do  get  involved,  while  few  and  far 
between,  axe  often  overlooked. 

Recently,  however,  an  article  came  to 
my  attention  which  I  feel  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  further  publicity.  The  story 
invcdves  one  of  my  young  constituents, 
Bart  Ehrman,  who,  by  "getting  involved," 
helped  save  a  woman  aad  her  son  from 
injury  and  possible  death. 

I  am  submitting  tliis  article  from  the 
Lawrence  Daily  Journal- World  for  pub- 
hcation  in  the  Record  as  one  way  of  com- 
mending Bart  for  his  brave  actions.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  what  he  did  will  serve  as 
an  example  for  other  young  people. 

IiAwsxNCE  Youth  BiaciKs  Woman,  Bot 
Fbom  Atrrp 

Bart  Ehrman,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
L.  Ehrman,  1013  W.  27th,  Lawrence,  recently 
made  front-page  news  in  Chicago  newspapers 
after  rescuing  a  woman  and  ber  son  from  a 
run-away  car  in  the  heart  of  the  dty. 

Ehrman,  a  freshman  major  at  Chicago's 
Moody  Bible  Institute,  was  walking  down 
Chicago  Avenue  at  6  pxa.  Feb.  26.  when  he 
heard  a  woman  screaming  for  help.  The 
brakes  on  ber  car  had  faUed,  and  she  was 
frantically  trying  to  dodge  other  vehicles 
while  running  red  lights  tn  Chicago's  busy 
Intersections. 

"I  ran  after  the  car,  but  It  took  me  about 
a  block  to  catch  up  with  It,"  reported  Ehr- 
man. "Then  the  lady  threw  open  her  door,  so 
I  Jumped  in.  The  emergency  brake  was  bro- 
ken and  the  gears  wouldn't  Jam  into  park, 
so  I  Just  tried  to  avoid  the  traffic."  By  then 
the  vehicle  had  slowed  down  to  less  than  20 
miles  per  hour,  so  Bart  rtunmed  it  Into  a 
police  paddy  wagon  parked  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  brought  the  car  to  a  stop. 

Ehrman,    a   graduate   of   Lawrence   High 
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FOOD  STAMPS  FASTEST  GROWING 
WELFARE 


HON.  ROBERT  h  HUBER 

or  itiOHieAjr 

IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1974 


Mr.  HDBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  althou^Ai  Federal  pro- 
grams are  usually  initiated  on  a  modest 
basis,  they  tend  to  grow  lus  the  years  go 
by  as  various  parts  of  the  program  are 
amended  and  expanded.  Such  seems  to 
be  the  case  with  the  food  stamp  program. 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  recently 
pointed  out  in  their  issue  of  March  25, 
1974,  that  this  program  will  shortly  be 
providing  subsidies  for  1  in  every  14 
Americans.  In  my  view,  this  matter  de- 
serves the  most  careful  eittention  of  my 
colleagues.  We  should  be  thinking  as  to 
how  best  to  control  thte  growing  ex- 
penditure. The  article  follows: 
FASTssT-OaowiMa  WsLrAax 

Almost  unnoticed  In  a  time  of  general 
proq>enty,  one  rapidly  ei^andlng  federal 
welfare  program  will  soon  be  providing  sub- 
sldlee  for  1  In  every  14  Americans. 

It's  the  food-stamp  program,  which  offers, 
to  needy  people,  stamps  that  can  be  used 
Just  like  mcmey  In  stores  to  buy  food.  Offi- 
cials say  no  other  Qovemntent  welfare  pro- 
gram has  grown  as  fast  over  the  past  decade. 

Started  In  1961  when  about  60.000  people 
received  stamps,  the  progratn  has  shown  Its 
most  spectaciilar  e^ansloa  since  19S7.  as 
the  Plctogram.  on  these  pages  shows. 

[Plctogram  not  printed!  In  Becwd.J 

By  mld-1975,  under  the  budget  proposed 
by  President  Nixon,  16.8  million  Americans 
will  be  receiving  stamps  valued  at  7  J  billion 
dollars. 

Actually,  people  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram in  the  year  starting  J«ly  1  will  pay  3.3 
billions  themselves  for  the  stamps  which 
they  receive — cleaving  the  17.8.  Qovenmient 
to  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  remainder. 

Add  In  the  coets  of  other  food  welfare 
programs,  such  as  sehool-limeh  aid,  and  the 
Oovarmnent  will  epena  close  to  6  billion  dol- 
lars of  taxpayers'  money  on  food  subsidies 
next  year. 

Officials  say  that  the  stamps,  by  adding 
to  the  demand  for  food,  xxuif  Increase  some- 
what the  general  level  of  food  prices. 

pUUr'S  GBOW1H 

The  stamp  program  now  is  expanding  in 
all  directions.  For  one  thiag,  the  value  of 
stamps  that  needy  people  can  buy  has  been 
Increased — to  9142  a  month  for  a  family  of 
four  In  Janiiary,  iq;>  from  #116.  In  addition, 
more  families  were  brought  tnto  the  program 
by  raising  ttie  amount  of  litoome  that  could 
be  earned  while  still  qualifying  for  stamps. 

So  high  has  the  ceiling  been  raised,  in  fact, 
that  people  not  usuaUy  ooasldered  "needy" 
may  qualify.  For  example,  ofllclals  of  Tnghitm 
County,  Mich.,  say  that  one  third  to  one  half 
of  all  recipients  there  are  students  at  Mich- 
igan State  University. 

With  new  areas  added  steadily,  Just  about 
every  city  and  coimty  In  the  UB.  will  be 
participating  by  mid-1976. 

Amounts  paid  for  food  stamps  by  re- 
cipients depend  on  Income — ^families  with 
no  income  getting  stamps  free,  those  earn- 
ing $473  a  month  paying  1118  for  stamps 
worth  4142. 

What's  ahead?  If  President  Nixon  has  his 
way,  the  growth  In  food  staiQps  may  come  to 
an  end.  A  plan  presented  tq  Congress  wo\ild 
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give  each  State  the  optloii  of  continuing  the 
present  propam,  or  substituting  direct  cash 
payments  to  the  needy  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  bonus  value  of  the  food  stamps  they 
would  have  received. 


•JUSTICE"— APTKR  THIS  WORD 
PROM  OUR  SPONSOR 


HON.  DALE  MILFORD 


OP 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  ECBPRBSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  (m  March 
24, 1974,  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  printed 
an  outstanding  editOTlal  authored  by  Mr. 
Felix  R.  McKnight.  It  is  entitled  "The 
Worst  Watergate  Scar." 

I  feel  strongly  that  this  editorial  has 
a  sigxdficant  message  for  every  Member 
of  this  Congress.  I  am  including  it  in 
the  Record  for  each  to  read : 

The  Wobst  WATOtOATK  Scab 

Of  all  the  scars  to  be  left  by  Watergate, 
none  will  be  more  permanent  than  the  Ir- 
responsible violation  of  Institutions  and  dis- 
ciplines designed  to  safeguard  the  rights  of 
individuals. 

In  prejudice  some  treasured  old  comer- 
stones  of  justice  have  crumbled. 

Orand  Jury  proceedings  have  been  openly 
leaked;  prosecuting  staffs  have  spilled  In- 
criminating information  to  their  favorite 
newsmen;  erstwhile  respected  congressmen 
have  succiunbed  to  the  electric  lure  of  net- 
work television  to  prejudge  before  the  fact. 

No  one,  Including  once  Irreproachable  Rep. 
Wilbur  Mills,  wants  to  wait  for  orderly  proc- 
essing of  facts  before  constituted  bodies  In 
pressing  the  case  against  Richard  M.  Nlxon. 

If  Nlxon  were  any  other  lowly  defendant, 
he  would  have  a  gut  cinch  for  a  change  of 
venue  because  of  the  unceasing  flow  of  pre- 
trial accusations  and  insinuations  mads  on 
the  hour  by  government  officials,  members 
of  the  Congress  and  some  dementa  of  the 
media. 

But  Richard  Nlxon  has  no  other  place  to 
go.  The  House  of  Representatives  flies  the 
charges;  the  U.S.  Senate  conducts  the  trial. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  reminds  that 
all  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  in  effect  luroepectlve  grand  Jurors.  If  this 
Judiciary  Committee  deddee  to  press  Im- 
peachment proceedings  against  President 
Nixon,  it  will  be  up  to  the  Congressmen  to 
weigh  the  evidence  and  vote  or  reject  an 
Indictment  in  the  form  of  specific  charges. 

WUl  thoee  congressmen  who  have  been  go- 
ing around  teUlng  newspapermen  and  tele- 
vision interviewers  they  believe  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  removed  from  office,  or  re- 
sign— which  amounts  to  the  same  thing — 
win  they  be  allowed  to  vote  on  the  indict- 
ment in  spite  of  their  recorded  advance  bias? 

They  will. 

And  so  will  U.S.  senators,  who  wlu  be  sitting 
as  a  trial  jury  If  the  House  votes  an  Indict- 
ment. Including  those  you  have  seen  on  tele- 
vision solemnly  Insinuating  guilt  of  the 
President. 

There  Is  something  dreadfully  wrong  In  the 
prospect,  something  quite  alien  to  the  tradi- 
tional spirit  of  American  Justice.  Those  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  been  prejudicing 
the  President  are  reminiscent  of  the  outlaw 
kangaroo  court  that  vowed  "a  fair  trial  be- 
fore the  hanging." 

We  do  not  speak  In  defense  of  Richard 
Nlxon,  who  will  have  to  speak  to  alleged 
improprieties,  tax  violations  aiul  lack  of 
control  and  dlselpltne  of  a  waywaid  staff. 
We  speak  In  defense  of  a  system,  of  institu- 
tions, that  are  far  bigger  than  an  individual. 

Vice  Chairman  Mills  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
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tee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  the  body 
investigating  Nixon's  cbaUenged  income  tax 
returns,  went  on  the  CBS  Face  the  Nation 
show  and  predicted  that  the  President  will  be 
out  of  office  by  November — shoved  out  by 
the  tax  investigation  and  pressure. 

And  then  Rep.  Mills  charges  that  Nlxon 
owes  some  $350,000  in  back  taxes  because  of 
improper  deductions — dtlng  Sen.  Russell 
Long  of  Louisiana,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
committee,  as  the  source  of  the  information. 

Whereupon,  Sen.  Long  promptly  denied  it, 
saying,  "I  have  never  attempted  to  fix  a  fig- 
ure on  the  amount  of  taxes  the  President  may 
owe  on  his  returns."  Further,  Sen.  Long  added 
that  there  has  been  no  "proof  of  fraud  on 
the  part  of  the  President." 

But  all  of  it  had  been  said  on  national 
television  and  reported  In  every  dally  news- 
paper. The  pre-trial  knife  bad  slashed  again. 

Out  of  respect  for  the  badly  battered  Judi- 
cial process  and  its  presumptUm  of  Innocence 
until  guilt  Is  proven,  congressmen  should 
keep  their  opinions  to  themselves  or  dis- 
qualify themselves  as  Jurors.  The  rest  of  us, 
the  majority,  still  have  respect  for  constitu- 
tionally ordered  rights  under  law — ^whether 
it  be  the  accused  NUon  or  Joe  Blow. 


CHARLES  HADLEY  AND  OPERATION 
BIO  VOTE 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  ixoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1S74 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
citizens  and  leaders  of  lAainl,  Fla., 
gathered  for  a  testimonial  hm^eon  In 
honor  of  the  father  of  "Operation  Big 
Vote."  A  dvlc  effort  put  together  to  sell 
the  citizens  of  Miami  on  two  recent  bond 
issues  by  Chaiies  Hadley. 

Those  who  attended  were  paying  hom- 
age to  a  man  who  volunteered  and  then 
performed  over  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  Hadley's  co- 
workers on  the  campaign,  Alva  Chapman, 
president  of  the  Miami  Herald: 

He  Is  an  extremely  competent,  dedicated 
Mlamlan  and  rendered  great  service  to  this 
community  In  helping  the  dvle  committees 
explain  the  importance  of  theae  bond  Issues 
to  the  future  of  this  great  community. 

Without  Hadley's  participation  and  leader- 
ship. It  is  unlikely  that  any  stgnlflcant 
amount  of  the  $120  million  In  bonds  passed 
by  the  City  of  Miami  In  recent  years  would 
have  been  approved. 

He  Is  an  outstanding  Mlamlan  and  I  was 
proud  to  be  his  associate  In  these  civic  en- 
deavors. 

Prominent  attorney  BID  Colson  was 
the  master  of  ceremonies  and  told  of  the 
difficulties  he  had  convincing  Charles 
Hadley  to  agree  to  help.  Cols(m  ex- 
plained: 

Charlie  feared  the  boxMl  issue  would  pass 
and  all  of  the  monies  would  go  to  beautify- 
ing downtown  Miami,  Flagler  street  in  par- 
ticular. The  Committee  then  sat  down  and 
re-wrote  the  prlorltlea  fOr  tb9  Band  Issue. . . . 
After  this  was  done  Mr.  Hadley  took.  ttM  re- 
^x>nslblllty  for  the  bond  issue  in  the  pie- 
domlnantly  biaok  precincts.  .  .  .  Thn  bond 
issue  passed  3  to  1  in  all  of  his  precincts. 

When  I  am  asked  by  executives  seeking  to 
save  their  decaying  dtleB  who  have  recently 
had  bond  Issues  defeated  what  they  should 
do.  I  say  simply,  nnd  you  a  Charley  Hadley. 

For  over  a  year  Charles  Hadley  wwked 
without  iiay  to  pass  the  issue.  Hie  was 
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successful  and  the  city  of  Miami  re- 
ceived a  needed  financial  transfusian. 
Without  men  like  Charles  Hadley.  Miami 
and  this  coimtry  would  be  in  very  bad 
shape. 

Periiaps  the  most  fitting  tribute  to 
Charles  Hadley  is  the  last  line  on  the 
plaque  he  was  presented  at  the  luncheon. 
"Thank  you  from  the  city  of  MlamL" 


OHIO  INAUGURATES  WOMB  TO  THE 
TOMB  WELFARE  STATE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP  OHIO 
IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  ^?eaker.  fol- 
lowing a  recent  decision  by  an  Ohio  Fed- 
eral court,  a  pregnant  woman  in  CUiio 
can  now  collect  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren— ADC — ^for  her  unborn  child.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Mansfield  News  Journal, 
an  expectant  mother,  from  the  time  of 
verification  of  pregnancy  to  the  time  of 
delivery,  can  collect  more  than  $700  in 
ADC  payments. 

This  incredible  decision  brings  to  frui- 
tion a  goal  long  sought  after  by  our 
liberal  social  planners.  As  is  atfl^ed  in 
the  News  Journal: 

A  welfare  state  based  upon  a  ooneept  of 
assistance  "from  the  womb  to  the  tomb"  Is 
now  reality. 

Following  is  the  complete  text  of  the 
March  17  news  article: 

WKLVABE  PATimtTB  STAKT  AT  PBHmAIfCT 

(By  Joan  Brown) 

A  welfare  state  based  upon  a  concept  of 
assletance  "from  the  womb  to  the  tomb" 
Is  now  recdlty. 

The  Ohio  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
ta  complying  with  a  December.  1978,  OAilo 
federal  court  deelakm  In  Stoart  va  Osnaiy. 
can  pay  pr^poant  mot3ie>B  as  much  as  f  100 
each  month  In  Aid  to  Oqiendent  CSiUdren 
for  a  chUd  conceived  but  not  yet  born. 

From  the  time  that  a  pregnancy  is  medi- 
cidly  verified,  whlA  may  be  as  early  as  six 
weeks,  until  the  time  of  delivery,  a  pregnant 
woman  can  collect  more  thaa  |I700  bi  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children  (ATC). 

Mies  Ruth  Strong,  director  of  the  Btlehland 
County  Welfare  D^Murtment.  explains  t^at 
before  the  Stiiart-Canary  decision  an  ex- 
pectant mother  with  children  wotild  not 
have  received  any  q>eclal  ADC  allowance 
because  of  her  new  pregnancy.  When  the 
chUd  was  bom,  however,  she  could  i^yply 
for  additional  assistance. 

The  oplnkm  of  the  oourt.  howevor,  was 
that  "the  absence  of  other  living  olUldren 
shall  not  bar  a  pregnant  woman  from  eli- 
gibility for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children." 

"What  this  means  Is  that  any  woman  of 
any  age  who  can  provide  a  medical  statement 
verifying  her  pregnancy  and  meet  all  other 
ellglbllty  requirements,  may  reoetve  Aid  to 
Dependent  Ohildroi."  says  Mks  Btromg. 

Specifically,  this  can  mean  a  nwther  may 
receive  funds  under  the  federal  program  for 
a  "child"  that  not  only  is  unborn  but  may 
not  yet  have  Indicated  'life"  through 
"quickening." 

Miss  Strong,  who  indicates  she  has  Just 
received  a  guideline  from  the  state  welfare 
department,  says  a  single  pregnant  woman 
with  no  children  and  no  taeoma  could  re- 
ceive an  ADC  grant  of  t7S  a  month  and  an 
additional  $20  for  nutritional  needs. 

A  marrlea  expectant  couple  coold  receive 
an  ADC  grant  of  $141  a  month  plus  an  addl- 
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tlonal  $30  for  speoUl  nee<l.  An  expectant 
wom*n  with  ttiree  children  would  receive 
taOl  plus  $30.  All  the  qualified  women  could 
alao  receive  Medicaid  uBlstance  and  poeslbly 
food  stamps. 

"We  have  16  women  who  may  now  be  eli- 
gible for  thU  program."  notes  Mlas  Strong. 


ol 


CONGRESSMAN       CHAMBERLAIN'S 
1974  ANNUAL  DISTRICT  QUESTION- 
NAIRE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
has  been  my  custom  over  the  years,  I  am 
plMsed  to  report  the  resiilts  of  my  an- 
nual duestlonnalre  which  was  conducted 
by  mail  and  printed  in  several  district 
newspapers  during  the  past  few  weeks 
and  Just  tUnilated  by  computer. 

RMpondlng  to  this  survey,  Michigan's 
Sixth  District  residents  indicated  that, 
based  on  information  to  date,  a  major- 
ity feel  that  President  Nixon  should  nei- 
ther be  Impeached  nor  resign,  although 
those  favoring  such  action  constitute  a 
significant  percentage.  On  the  question 
of  impeachment,  33  percent  favored  it 
and  58  percent  opposed  it — and,  on  the 
question  of  resignation,  34  percent  sup- 
ported and  57  i>ercent  opposed  the  Presi- 
dent resigning. 

Other  areas  of  Strong  opinion  showed 
70  percent  were  opposed  to  gasoline  ra- 
tioning, 68  percent  felt  antipollution  con- 
trols should  be  temporarily  eased  to  help 
alleviate  the  energy  crisis,  and  51  percent 
did  not  want  election  campaigns  to  be 
financed  with  tax  dollars. 

On  the  question  relating  to  national 
health  insunmce  programs,  a  clear  ma- 
jority want  Federal  assistance  to  help 
meet  the  costs  of  catastrophic  Illness,  but 
there  was  a  definite  reluctance  to  sup- 
port the  nationalization  of  health  insur- 
ance. 

The  poll  also  provided  an  opportunity 
to  "rate"  spending  priorities,  and  only 
in  the  area  of  mass  transit  was  there  a 
willingness  to  spend  more,  with  65  per- 
cent making  it  clear  that  they  want  less 
spent  for  model  cities  programs.  A  ma- 
jority of  respondents  urged  that  the  same 
or  less  be  spent  on  consumer  protection, 
national  defense,  drug  abuse  prevention, 
education,  and  environmental  programs. 

While  the  statistical  results  are  indeed 
significant,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  added  com- 
ments on  moral  values  and  the  disillu- 
sionment with  the  Integrity  of  both  busi- 
nesses and  Government  were  emphatic 
and  perluips  carried  a  message  of  greater 
meaning  tlian  the  percentages  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  comments — several 
thoiisand — ^made  me  feel  that  our  people 
are  aroused  about  their  country.  This 
recognition  of  and  identification  with  the 
problems  by  our  citizens  is  not  only  a 
wholesome  indication,  but  an  essential 
first  step  toward  finding  solutions.  With 
such  public  concern,  constructive  change 
has  to  follow: 

I  Include  the  results  of  this  survey  In 
the  Rkc(»o  so  that  others  may  be  aware 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  the  sentiment  being  expressed  by  the 
people  of  Michigan's  Sixth  Congression- 
al District: 


CONGRESSMAN   CHAMBERLAIN'S  1974  ANNUAL  DISTRICT 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

IHgures  in  p«rcent| 
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Yw 


No 


Not 
suri 


1.  Do  you  think  gasoline  should  b« 

ntioncd  now? 

2.  Should  aiTti-pollution  restrictions 

(such  as  auto-amlssion  con- 
trols) b*  eased  temporarily  to 
help  solve  our  energy  prot>- 
tains? 

3.  Based  on  information  to  date,  if 

you  were  a  memlier  of  this 
Congress  would  you  vote  to 
impMch  the  President? 

4.  Do    you    think    the    President 

should  resign? 

5.  Should   Federal  election  cam- 

paigns (Presidential,  Sena- 
torial and  Congressional)  be 
financed  by  tax  dollars? 

6.  If  wa  were  to  have  a  national 

health  Insurance  program, 
what  basic  concepts  would  you 
prefer: 

Nm  program  of  health  care 
for  the  poor  to  replace 
Medicaid 

Additional  tax  credits  for 
premiums  for  private  in- 
sttranee.. 

Programs  to  help  mMt  costs 
of  catastrophic  illness 

Requirement  that  employers 
provide  health  insurance 
for  amployaes . .  _ 

Complete  nationalization  of 
health  insurance 

7.  With  respect  to  priorities,  do  you 

feel  we  should  spend  mora, 
less.  Of  the  tame  for: 
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33 
34 


31 
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70 


24 


58 
57 


51 
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ment  certainly  has  a  responsibility  to 
encourage  the  States  to  develop  overall 
plans.  We  must  preserve  our  wilderness 
areas.  We  must  clean  up  our  environ- 
ment. We  also  must  fashion  our  land 
use  policies  so  that  the  economies  of 
the  States  affected  can  remain  strong. 

It  has  been  traditional  in  America  for 
States  and  localities  to  regulate  use  of 
land  through  zoning  and  State  laws.  I 
feel  that  this  responsibttlty  should  re- 
main at  that  level.  The  legislation  intro- 
duced today  would  provide  an  incentive 
for  States  to  adopt  a  comprehensive  land 
use  policy — and  would  provide  Federal 
assistance  and  grants  to  develop  such 
plans.  It  provides  an  added  incentive  for 
the  States  to  include  locdl  units  of  Gov- 
ernment in  planning  and  carrying  out 
land  use  program  and  policies. 

I  feel  that  this  Is  no  field  to  act  in 
haste  on,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
House  Interior  Committee  will  make  a 
thorough  study  of  land  lise  plans  in  ef- 
fect today — with  field  hearings  to  get  the 
local  impressions — and  that  the  needs 
and  experiences  of  localities  would  be 
taken  into  full  consideration  when  land 
use  legislation  is  being  drawn  up. 
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■25 
124 


Not 

More  Less  Same  sure 

Mass  transit 59  14       20  7 

Consumer  protection |   44  13       36  7 

Natkinal  defense |   21  35        39  5 

Drug  abuse  prevention '   38  13       42  7 

Education 35  14      45  6 

Environmental  programs 27  26       40  7 

Modalcitles 7  65       20  8 


■  Note:  Since  question  6  allowed  multiple  choice  answers, 
percents  do  not  add  up  to  100  percent 


Data  released:  Mar.  27,  1974. 


INTRODUCmON  Op  LAND  USE 
PLANNING  LEGISLATION 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OP   ABIZOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Mardh.  27,  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Ariaona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  has  become  apparent  that  the  in- 
telligent planning  of  land  use  is  vital  to 
our  getting  the  most  out  of  our  vast  real 
estate  resources  in  the  future. 

Today,  I  am  Joining  with  my  colleague 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  in  intro- 
ducing the  Land  Use  Plaaining  Assistance 
Act. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  11 
States  that  have  passed  land  use  laws. 
I  believe  that  before  the  Federal  CJov- 
ernment  jumps  in  with  stringent  land 
use  regulations,  we  should  study  the 
impact  of  these  laws  on  land  within  the 
States  that  have  them*-what  problems 
are  being  encountered,  and  what  success 
land  use  planning  is  having  in  meeting 
State  goals. 

I  support  the  concept  of  land  use  plan- 
ning. I  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

OF  FLORIDA. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1974 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  inquiries  from  many  members 
of  the  Greater  Miami  and  Florida  Latin 
community  regarding  my  position  on  re- 
sumption of  diplomatic  and  economic 
relations  with  Communist  Cuba,  I  would 
like  to  make  the  following  statement : 

A  few  people  in  responsible  positions, 
who  should  know  better,  are  suggesting 
that  the  United  States  renew  diplomatic 
and  economic  relations  with  the  Castro 
Communist  Government  in  Cuba. 

They  compare  such  a  course  to  recent 
steps  to  change  our  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Commimist  China. 
Such  a  comparison  however,  must  not  be 
made.  Castro  remains  ^  revolutionary 
prophet  committed  to  revolutionary 
policy  throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. His  answer  to  economic  and 
political  problems  in  Latin  America  is 
revolution.  Recent  history  is  replete  with 
examples  of  attempts  by  Castro  and  his 
followers  to  overthrow  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

The  American  people,  as  well  as  I,  do 
not  want  to  offer  the  hand  of  friendship 
to  a  ruthless  government  headed  by  a 
tyrant  who  keeps  the  Chiban  people  in 
the  deepest  depths  of  despair,  hunger, 
misery,  pain,  and  death,  denying  them 
liberty  and  freedom  that  we  in  America 
enjoy  as  a  matter  of  course. 

There  are  more  than  100,000  political 
prisoners  held  in  Castro's  jails.  More 
than  20,000  have  been  killed  before  firing 
squads. 

Thousands  have  died  In  the  waters  of 
the  Gulf  while  attemptiiK  to  reach  free- 
dom. 

While  thousands  of  the  more  fortimate 
have  fled  their  homeland  to  find  sanc- 
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tuary  in  the  United  States,  many  thou- 
sands have  f  oimd  it  impossible  to  get  the 
necessary  papers  to  leave. 

Others  work,  fight,  and  die  in  their 
homeland  trying  to  liberate  her  from  the 
clutches  that  today  oppress  her. 

For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  support 
any  initiatives  to  restore  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cuba.  We  would  have 
nothing  to  gain. 

The  day  will  come  when  Cuba's  civil 
liberties  and  her  democratic  and  Chris- 
tian ideals  wUl  be  restored,  and  this  na- 
tion will  be  reintegrated  into  the  order 
of  the  democratic  people  of  the  free 
world. 


LAND  USE   PLANNING  ASSISTANCE 
ACT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  ARQONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1974 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day jotoed  with  my  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Steiger)  in  introducing  the 
Land  Use  Planning  Assistance  Act.  This 
is  an  area  of  critical  need,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  take  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view this  new  piece  of  legislation. 

I  support  land  use  planning  and  believe 
that  we  should  encourage  and  assist  the 
States  and  localities  in  developing  rea- 
sonable approaches  to  the  use  of  land. 
We  need  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty 
of  our  wilderness  areas  as  well  as  balance 
environmental  and  ecological  concerns 
with  orderb'  urban  growth. 

I  believe  that  States  and  localities  are 
best  suited  to  develop  and  implement 
land  use  plans.  Traditionally,  the  States 
and  localities  have  controlled  zoning  and 
other  uses  of  land  and  I  feel  strongly 
that  the  responsibility  should  remain 
with  them. 

Under  the  legislation  I  have  introduced 
today,  states  which  adopt  a  land  use 
policy  and  create  a  land  use  planning 
agency  would  be  eligible  for  grants  to  de- 
velop and  Implement  a  land  use  plan. 
The  bill  also  provides  an  incentive  to 
the  States  for  including  local  units  of 
government  in  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  the  land  use  plans.  In 
addition.  States  are  authorized  and  en- 
couraged to  cooperate  on  an  interstate 
basis  in  planning,  policies  Emd  studies  for 
land  use  in  interstate  areas  of  critical  en- 
vironmental concern  and  key  facilities. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  11  States 
with  their  own  land  use  planning  legisla- 
tion. It  is  Important  that  we  evaluate 
the  experience  of  these  States  with  this 
type  of  legi^tlon.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  encourage  States  to  develop 
land  use  plans,  but  should  not  Itself  en- 
act hasty  legislation  which  puts  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  business  of  reg- 
ulating and  controlling  land  within  the 
States.  I  would  urge  the  members 
of  the  House  Interior  Committee  to  con- 
duct field  hearings  throughout  the  coim- 
try  to  determine  the  needs  of  the  States 
and  their  experience  under  existing  land 
use  laws. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


GOP  CHIEF  A  HERALD  OP  LIBERTY 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  many  people  in  America  have  come 
to  believe  that  both  major  political 
parties  have  abandoned  all  principle  in 
a  mad  rush  for  power  through  expedi- 
ent politics.  In  many  respects  this  has 
been  the  case.  However.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  one  arm  of  the  Republi- 
can Party — the  young  Republicans — are 
still  proud  to  stand  firmly  by  the  tradi- 
tional principles  of  the  Constitution  and 
individual  liberty.  Late  last  year  the  Fl. 
Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel  carried  a  story 
on  Dick  Smith,  chairman  of  the  Young 
Republican  National  Federation.  I  think 
that  Mr.  Smith  correctly  points  out  the 
proper  role  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
that  it  should  be  a  vehicle  to  support  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  not  remain  just  an 
entity  unto  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  newspaper  story  that 
I  refer  to  reads  as  follows: 

GOP  Chief  a  Herau>  op  IiIbebtt 

(By  Jennie  Pb^ps) 

Dick  Smith  bung  up  the  phone,  swore  he'd 
get  the  truth  out  of  the  Dept.  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  yet,  and  settled  back  with 
a  Schlltz  to  teU  how  he,  one  of  the  country's 
chief  protagonists  of  conservative  Republi- 
canism, thinks. 

As  national  chairman  of  the  Young  Re- 
publican Nation  Federation  (YRNF),  an 
organization  for  Republicans  under  40  years 
old,  Smith  holds  one  of  the  most  powerful 
posts  In  the  OOP. 

PhUoaopblcally  speaking,  he  calls  himself 
a  "classical  liberal.  In  the  Jeffersonlan  sense. 
Today,"  he  concludes,  "they  call  such  people 
conservatives." 

HlB  mission  of  the  moment,  recently,  was 
to  find  out  from  HEW  just  how  much  fuel 
the  country  Is  using  In  the  midst  of  a  power 
crisis  to  transport  school  children,  and  to 
point  out  this  figure  to  the  nation. 

Telephoning  Washington  from  his  Fort 
Lauderdale  office,  he  wasn't  having  much 
success  obtaining  the  Information,  and  his 
bad  luck  only  fanned  the  fiame  of  his  dislike 
for  big  government  and  welfare  programs. 

FREE  SYSTEM  A  MOTIVATION 

"There  Is  no  Incentive  for  pe<q>le  to  pro- 
duce, if  you  are  a  slave  of  the  state,"  he  said. 

"Ood  doesat  guarantee  anything.  The 
magic  of  this  country  is  that  you  are  free  to 
get  it  yourself.  If  you  are  free,  human  ablUty 
win  surface  to  the  top.  If  the  person  doesn't 
have  the  drive  or  the  abiUty,  they  wouldn't 
surface  to  the  top  anway. 

"All  the  welfare  system  ever  did  was  get 
more  and  more  people  on  welfare.  Do  you 
know  anybody  who  ever  starved  to  death  ?  Do 
you  know  anybody  who  knows  somebody  who 
has  starved  to  death?  Of  course  you  don't, 
because  it  doesn't  happen  here.  An  American 
comes  to  his  neighbor's  aid  when  he  is  In 
trouble.  The  government  doesn't  need  to  do 
It. 

"People  have  the  freedom  not  to  be  poor," 
Smith  continued.  "They  have  the  freedom  to 
be  the  best  of  what  their  capabilities  are. 
Some  people  just  have  greater  abilities  than 
others.  It  shows  up  In  what  they  do  in  life. 

"I  have  a  very  very  strong  belief  in  freedom 
of  the  Individual  and  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. I  think  any  kind  of  social  engineering 
Is  one  m<H%  piece  of  government  meddling. 
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Our  history  has  shown  that  the  basic  Ameri- 
can philosophy  has  been  stronger  than  the 
egg  brains." 

HIS  POUnCS  NOT  POFDIAB 

Smith,  born  In  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  still  has 
a  little  piece  of  a  mountain  twang  and 
wouldn't  mind  a  bit  being  tagged  with 
"country  boy  made  good"  Image.  He*  quick 
to  point  out  that  he  worked  his  way  through 
the  University  of  Miami,  and  he  adds  that 
his  conservative  views  dldnt  make  him  the 
most  popular  student  In  his  liberal  political 
science  classes. 

"You  don't  find  as  many  left  wing 
Ideologues  In  college  as  you  did  when  1  was 
in  school,"  the  33-year-old  said.  "Their  at- 
titude has  changed  because  more  of  them 
have  already  been  out  in  the  wwrld.  They've 
had  to  take  resi*&nslbUlty  and  they've  started 
paying  taxes." 

While  he's  a  staunch  supporter  of  tax  cuts 
and  fewer  bureaucrats,  one  budget  and  per- 
sonnel reduction  he  can't  justify  Is  In  the  de- 
fense department. 

"In  the  light  of  Soviet  buildup,  a  first 
Uno  mUltary  strength  Is  the  moot  important 
tool  m  maintaining  ovir  mdlvidual  freedom. 
If  you  are  going  to  deal  with  the  Russians  or 
any  Communists,  you  have  to  deal  with 
them  with  a  feeling  of  strength. 

"I  think  you  have  to  keep  in  mind  when 
you  are  dealing  with  those  people  that  their 
ultimate  goal  Is  our  conquest.  If  the  Rus- 
sians gain  first  strike  capabilities,  they  are 
either  going  to  strike  first  or  blackmail  ua. 
It's  nice  to  talk  about  everybody  getting 
along,  but  there  have  always  been  bullies." 

One  of  this  country's  biggest  mistakes,  he 
adds,  was  its  failure  to  do  a  complete  Job 
in  Vietnam.  "It's  a  damn  shame  that  we 
didn't  go  in  there  and  win  and  get  out.  We 
had  the  capabUlty  to  go  in  there  and  win  it 
and  wipe  them  out.  Instead,  we  let  a  bunch 
of  our  guys  get  shot,"  he  said  disgustedly. 

"The  Communists  are  chipping  away  at 
the  base  of  our  society.  If  we  let  them  keep 
domg  that,  pretty  soon  they  are  going  to 
get  to  the  core  and  have  us." 

EarUer  this  year.  Smith  made  national 
news  when  he  recommended,  as  the  spokes- 
man for  Toung  Republicans,  that  the  coun- 
try not  support  Halloween  coUectlona  by 
UNICEP.  "That  was  his  finest  hour,''  a  col- 
league said,  passing  by  the  door  as  the  con- 
servative commented  further. 

"UNICEP  woiUd  be  fine  If  all  the  money 
were  going  to  countries  friendly  to  us,  but 
it's  not.  It's  a  fraud  upon  the  pe<^le  who 
give  their  pennies.  No  society  can  exist  If  It 
persists  in  helping  those  who  want  to  de- 
stroy it." 

The  TRNP  Is  the  most  conservative  arm 
of  the  Republican  party.  Smith  pointed  out 
proudly.  He  was  elected  its  head  nearly 
vmanimously  at  the  national  convention  of 
the  half-miUlon-member  organization  In 
July. 

PAKTY  HELPS  WITH  CAUSES 

The  YBNP  has  been  known  to  criticize  the 
President  for  his  liberal  stands.  "We're  the 
more  Idealistic  arm  of  the  party.  To  me,  the 
Republican  Party  Is  not  an  entity  wlthtn 
itself.  It  is  a  vehicle  to  support  a  cause.  The 
cause  of  freedom  of  the  individual  and  the 
free  enterprise  system,"  Smith  said. 


BAN  THE  HANDGUN— XXXVI 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedne$day.  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing    article,     reprinted     from     the 
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IfftTch  IS  edition  of  the  New  York  Times, 
tells  of  the  kind  of  brutal  gun  assaults 
that  are  «'/^"«w^»"p1a/^  in  America.  Hand- 
guns must  be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
vengeful.  Irrational,  and  vigilante  ele- 
me&ta  ot  our  society*  and  that  can  be 
done  tan  the  lang  run  only  by  keeping 
thera  out  of  the  hands  of  private  citizens 
genendlb': 

VkOaC  THS  FOUCB  Blottbi 

A  ai-yfl«r-<dd  Bronx  man  was  shot  dead  in 
Haitem  ahortly  after  1  AM.  l>j  an  unlden- 
tlAed  WMBaa  whU*  ataiuUng  on  the  sidewalk 
In  ftOBt  «f  3821  Xti^tb  Avenue,  near  lasth 
Ottmt,  Tim  Tlctlxn  waa  Identlfled  by  tbe  po- 
Ue»  a*  David  Tate  of  1-4  West  Farma  Square 
Places  Ha  waa  sbot  ODea  In  the  cbast  by  tbe 
woman,  who  waa  deaerlbed  as  between  17  and 
»  and  haavy-aat.  ...  A  27-year-ald  Brook- 
lyn maa  waa  iliot  and  aerloualy  wounded  at 
a^SO  AM.  duitng  a  dl^>uto  wltb  an  unlden- 
tuied  man  In  Norah'a  Ijounge.  a  bar  at  167 
aeMBp<dat  Avenue.  The  victim,  UexMnoA 
bgp  tba  poUM  aa  Bobert  Babatln  of  868  Leon- 
ard Btnet,  waa  admitted  to  Oreenpolnt  Hos- 
pital wltb  a  back  wound. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BOO  AMENDMENTS 


i 
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REASONS  FOR  CERTAIN 
AtrrHORIZATIONS 


HOR.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 


OP 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESBNTATIVES 

WMneadag.  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
who  are  monbers  of  the  "Dauntless 
DoBcn"— more  or  lees— on  the  Public 
HeaMh  and  Environment  Subcommittee 
are  fre(]uently  vettelly  chastised  for 
certain  authorizations  of  appropriations. 
Hiovever,  this  group  often  uses  the  strong 
arm  of  tbe  QAO  to  see  that  funds  are 
wls^  and  well  spent. 

As  for  our  motivation.  Z  submit  the 
folkmtng  UtOe  poem  to  tbia  feailess 
forum  to  shed  H^  on  the  reastms  for  our 
antliorlBati(ms: 

Today  upon  a  biu  I  saw  a  lovely  maiden  wltb 

golden  bair 
I  envied  bar,  sbe  seemed  so  gay.  and  I  wlabed 

I  was  so  fair 
Wben  suddenly  sbe  arose  to  leave,  I  saw  ber 

bobble  down  tbe  aisle 
Sbe  bad  one  foot,  and  wore  a  crutcb  but,  as 

sbe  passed,  a  amlle. 
I  bava  two  feat,  tba  world  Is  mine. 
Ob  Ood.  forgive  me  wben  I  wblne. 
And  wben  I  stopped  to  buy  some  sweets,  tbe 

lad  who  sold  tliam  bad  such  charm 
I  talked  to  blm— he  said  to  me.  It's  nice  to 

talk  to  men  likfe  you 
You  see.  ha  said.  I'm  blind. 
Oh,  Ood,  forgive  me  when  I  whine. 
I  have  two  eyes,  tbe  world  Is  mine. 
Then  walking  down  the  street.  I  saw  a  child 

with  eyes  of  blue 
He  stood  and  watched  the  others  play.  It 

seemed  be  knew  not  what  to  do 
I  stopped  for  a  moment,  then  said:  "Why 

dont  you  Join  tlie  others,  dear?" 
He  lookad  ahead  wlUiout  a  word,  and  then  I 

knew  be  oould  not  hear. 
Oh.  Ood,  forgive  me  when  I  whine. 
I  have  two  ears,  the  world  Is  mine, 
imth  feet  to  take  me  where  I'd  go, 
With  eyes  to-aee  the  sunset's  glow. 
With  ears  te>  Ikear  wtaat  I  would  know. 
Oh  God,  iorgtve  ase  wben  I  whine, 
I'm  blessed  Indeed,  tbe  worid  Is  mine) 


HON.  JOHN  DEU.ENBACK 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow I  intend  to  introduce  a  bill  pro- 
posing these  important  changes  in  the 
basic  opportunity  grant  program.  The 
first  would  allow  the  Office  of  Education 
to  carry  over  fimds  that  are  unspent 
this  year  to  increase  the  size  of  grants 
for  the  coming  year.  Because  the  OfiBce 
of  Education  should  be  publishing  the 
payment  schedule  for  next  year  in  the 
coming  few  weeks,  I  am  hopeful  our 
commlttee  can  act  on  this  legislation 
before  the  Easter  recess. 

Under  the  present  law,  any  money  not 
spent  on  BOG's  during  this  school  year 
must  be  reallocated  among  those  stu- 
dents who  received  a  grant  this  year.  In 
practical  terms,  tliis  coiid  require  hunt- 
ing down  approximately  300,000  students 
who  have  already  completed  a  year  In 
school  to  give  each  of  them  a  rather 
small  check.  I  know  of  no  one  who  seri- 
ously suggests  this  would  be  a  wise  use 
of  Federal  student  aid  dollars. 

The  second  portion  of  the  bill  changes 
the  date  before  which  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation must  submit  to  Congress  the  pro- 
posed family  contribution  schedule  for 
the  following  year.  Thb  schedule  out- 
lines the  details  of  how  a  student's  fam- 
ily and  personal  income  and  assets  are 
evaluated  in  the  process  of  determining 
eligibility  for  a  grant  and  the  amount  of 
the  grant. 

The  law  now  allows  the  Commissioner 
to  submit  his  proposal  as  late  as  Febru- 
ary 1  of  each  year.  I  propose  that  this 
date  be  moved  forward  to  the  preceding 
July  1.  I  understand  that  the  Commis- 
sioner Is  agreeable  to  that  date  and  is 
already  planning  to  get  the  family  con- 
tribution schedule  to  us  by  then. 

The  bill  would  also  change  the  date  by 
which  Congress  could  pass,  if  it  wishes,  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  of  the  pro- 
posed family  contribution  schedule.  Now 
Congress  has  until  May  1 — far  too  late 
for  the  application  forme  to  be  designed, 
printed,  and  distributed  to  students  who 
are  already  making  th^  plans  for  col- 
lege by  that  time.  My  bill  would  move 
that  date  forward  to  the  preceding  Oc- 
tober 1.  That  date  would  give  us  the 
same  90  days  to  evaluate  the  proposed 
schedule  as  we  have  under  present  law. 

The  third  portion  of  the  bill  changes 
the  way  in  which  social  security  educa- 
tion benefits  are  computed  in  deter- 
mining a  student's  grant.  Presently,  all 
of  these  benefits  are  assumed  to  be  avail- 
able to  meet  a  student's  educational 
costs,  and  so  his  BOG  is  reduced  accord- 
ingly. » 

Now  that  we  have  had  experience  with 
this  provision,  and  understand  better 
the  complicated  way  in  which  a  \^dow's 
or  disabled  p)erson's  children  qualify  for 
these  benefits,  we  know  that  the  present 
required  computation  causes  a  substan- 
tial hardship  on  the  family  by  expect- 
ing a  most  unreasonable  family  con- 
tribution in  these  cases.  This  bill  would 


allow  social  security  education  benefits 
to  be  treated  as  "family"  Income  instead 
of  "student"  income  often  making  a  very 
substantial  increase  in  the  amount  of 
BOO  awarded  to  these  students. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  there  really 
should  be  no  controversy  about  the 
need  for  this  bill.  I  earnestly  hope  and 
fully  expect  that  we  can  get  it  before 
the  House  in  the  very  neat  future. 


NATIONAL  PARK  SY$TEM  MOVES 
AHEAD  WITH  PUBLIC  TEAJJSIT  IN 
THE  PARKS 


HON.  ALAN  STEELMAN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
energy  crisis  bears  down  ever  more  in- 
delibly upon  us,  it  is  encouraging  to  see 
tlie  efforts  of  one  brandi  of  the  Federal 
Government,  notably  the  National  Park 
Service,  being  strongly  directed  toward 
the  reduction  of  fuel  consimiption.  Sev- 
eral years  back  this  agency  began,  rather 
experimentally,  inaugurafting  the  use  of 
public  transportation  systems  in  several 
parks.  Building  on  that  experience,  and 
coupling  with  it  the  pressing  need  to 
conserve  fuel  and  a  comniitment  to  re- 
duce the  adverse  Impact  of  too  many  pri- 
vate cars  within  the  parks,  the  ingred- 
ients for  the  success  of  public  transit 
in  the  parks  looks  ever  more  promising. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  of  the  House 
and  the  many  readers  of  the  Conores- 
siONAL  Record  would  flnd  it  of  interest 
to  read  the  comments  on  this  matter 
made  recently  by  Mr.  Ronald  H.  Walker, 
Director  of  the  National  park  Service. 

The  article  follows : 
Natzonai.  Park    Skbvice   nu>viDES   Enebgt- 
SAVINO  TOAVEI.  MErRODS  FOB  Paek  VisrroHS 

National  Park  Service  Director  Ronald  H. 
Walker  announced  today  he  has  ordered  all 
298  National  Park  Service  areas  to  develop 
"detailed  plans  for  helping  Americans  visit 
the  national  parks  with  a  minimum  use  of 
gasoUne  and  other  forms  of  energy." 

"I  am  confident  that  we  can  develop  new 
ways — matched  with  systems  now  In  use — 
to  help  reduce  gasoline  consumption  In  get- 
ting to  parks  and  to  reduce  private  auto  traf- 
fic within  the  parks  as  well,"  Walker  said. 

The  plans,  covering  aU  areas  managed  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  an  agency  of  tbe 
Department  of  the  Interior,  should  be  com- 
plete within  a  month,  he  saW. 

In  spelling  out  tbe  cba^enge  to  tbe  Na- 
tional Pttfka  posed  by  short  supplies  of  gaso- 
line. Walker  said,  "We  think  that  there  will 
be  little  change  In  park  visitation  this  year, 
but  Americans  wlU  take  Sorter  trips  and 
will  stay  longer  In  each  park  that  thay  visit. 
Visltatton  should  Increase  greatly  in  those 
areas  dose  to  urban  centers*  and  306  of  them 
are  leas  than  loe  miles  from  such  cities.  The 
Nattonal  Parks  have  got  to  be  ready  to  make 
this  new  pattern  of.  visitation  work — to  pro- 
vide energy-saving  ways  of  seeing  the  parks 
and  to  make  the  extended  visits  more  mean- 
ingful to  the  visitor. 

"In  many  ways  I  think  this  new  trend 
will  be  a  zeal  blessmg  for  the  park  visitor.  Get 
away  from  your  automobile  and  there  is  a 
whole  new  world  of  beauty  and  discovery 
waiting  In  tbe  parks.  Part  of  our  new  effort 
will  be  to  make  sure  the  trails  and  other 
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backoountry  faculties  are  ready  for  Increased 
use." 

Walker  noted  that  alternate  transportation 
systems  have  already  gone  mto  operation  to 
conserve  park  resources  whUe  saving  fuel. 
These  range  from  the  horsedrawn  vehicles 
serving  visitors  to  tbe  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
National  Historic  Site  in  Texas  to  the  mlnl- 
trains  carrying  visitors  to  widely  spaced 
points  of  Interest  in  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park  in  Colorado. 

Shuttle  buses  bring  visitors  to  Dinosaur 
National  Monument,  Colorado-Utah;  Yosem- 
ite  VaUey  in  OalifMxtla;  the  Shark  Valley 
area  of  Everglades  National  Park,  Florida; 
Mount  McKlnley  National  Park  In  Alaska; 
and  Orand  Canyon  National  Park,  Arizona, 
where  an  expanded  bus  fleet  of  12  vehicles 
will  serve  the  west  rim  wben  the  visitor  sea- 
son gets  into  full  swing  this  spring. 

Mini-vans  wlU  carry  vlsitars  through  the 
Carl  Sandburg  Home  National  Historic  Site 
in  North  Carolina,  while  a  similar  system 
saves  gasoline  at  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore m  Celtfomla. 

National  Park  Service  boats  wUl  carry  visi- 
tors to  Rattlesnake  Island  from  the  Visitor 
Center  at  Fort  Mantanaas  National  Monu- 
ment in  Rorlda  while  at  tbe  other  end  of 
the  nation,  boats  were  used  to  bring  in 
Idle  vehicles  which  carry  people  from  point 
to  point  in  Stebekln  Valley  of  the  North 
Cascades  National  Park  in  Washington — ^a 
valley  otherwise  Inaooeaslbla  by  automobile. 

Some  energy-saving  solutions  are  new,  like 
the  electric  bus  being  tested  in  the  National 
Capital  Parks  to  provide  quiet,  poUution-free 
travel  within  the  city  of  Washington,  D.O. 
Others  are  old,  like  tbe  fleet  of  pre-  1937 
buses  which  are  used  in  CRacler  National 
Park  to  move  visitors  over  the  road  frmn 
liake  McDonald  to  Logan  Pass,  a  road  too 
narrow  for  more  modern  vehicles. 

Walker  said  that  the  National  Park  Service 
Is  working  with  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Developntent  to  provide  mass- 
transit  links  between  the  railroads  and  the 
New  York  Gateway  recreation  areas,  and  to 
extend  the  existing  toumiobile  service  in 
Washington's  National  Capital  Parks. 

Stressing  that  mass  transit  systems  help 
to  protect  tbe  environment  of  tbe  park  from 
damage  associated  wltb  heavy  automobile 
traffic.  Walker  was  optimistic  about  the 
Service's  abUtty  to  meet  the  chaUenge. 

"No  matter  how  long  the  gas  shortage 
continues,"  Direct<»r  Walker  said,  "Americans 
know  that  they  must  reduce  wasteful  uses  of 
energy  which  now  sees  six  percent  of  the 
world's  people  using  thirty  percent  of  the 
world's  energy.  We  can  save  energy  and  at 
the  same  time  make  sure  that  Americans 
are  not  denied  the  privilege  of  enjoying  their 
National  Parks,  Recreation  Areas,  Monu- 
ments and  Historic  Sites.  We'U  preserve  otir 
heritage  by  giving  people  new  and  better 
ways  to  see  the  most  glorious  places  In 
America — the  National  Parks." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

brought  the  pliebt  oi  these  families  to 
the  attention  of  the  Nation.  It  Is  <mly 
just  that  we  offer  every  possible  assist- 
ance to  spare  these  families  from  im- 
necessary  financial  hardships  which 
might  be  attendant  upon  personal  f  imer- 
al  arrangements  for  their  men. 

We  watched  with  Joy  as  our  prisoners 
returned  to  their  homes  last  year,  and  we 
will  watch  with  sorrow  as  these  other 
heroes  are  accorded  their  last  services.  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  grati- 
tude that  we  were  able  to  be  of  a  small 
measure  of  assistance  to  their  courageous 
famiUes. 

There  is  no  possible  compensation  for 
theh-  loss,  but  I  would  hope  that  our  ac- 
tions will  at  least  have  let  them  know 
that  America  has  not  forgotten  what  we 
owe  to  them  and  to  their  scms. 


PASSAGE  OF  S.  3228 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF    MARYXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26,  1974 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  om)ortunlty  to  commend 
this  body  for  the  swift  passage  of  S.  3228 
which  brings  immediate  assistance  to 
those  families  of  men  who  are  at  last 
being  brought  hcmie  for  final  honc»^. 

I  read  with  great  sadness  and  a  sense 
of  disbelief,  the  newspaper  article,  which 


PROPOSALS  TO  IMPROVE  CENTRAL 
CITIES  UNVEILED 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF  CALnrOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues 
proposals  for  diverting  private  Invest- 
ment capital  into  the  Nation's  central 
cities.  Following  is  a  March  11,  1974, 
press  release  issued  by  FNMA  outlining 
the  proposals. 

The  proposals  are  ideas  that  grew  out 
of  a  private  industry  "think  tank"  on 
housing  problems  sponsored  by  FNMA 
last  year  under  the -title  of  "Forum  One." 
The  organizer  and  director  of  Forum  One 
was  Albert  M.  Cole,,  former  Administra- 
tor of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency — predecessor  of  HUD — and  now 
a  Washington  attorney. 

Some  of  the  proposals  are  highly  con- 
troversial. This  is  not  an  expression  of 
support  for  the  proposals.  I  do,  however, 
feel  that  the  problems  they  are  con- 
cerned with  are  vital  ones  and  that  these 
proposals  deserve  our  attention  and 
study. 

PaESS  Reuease  Faoic  FzmaAi.  Natiomai. 
MoaxoACE  Association 

Washinctom. — A  far  reaching  new  concept 
for  diverting  private  Investment  capital  Into 
the  nation's  central  cities,  coupled  with  new 
ways  to  encourage  tbe  Involvement  of  finan- 
cial institutions  with  central  city  consumers, 
was  unveUed  today  at  a  press  conference  in 
the  offices  of  the  Fedoal  National  Mortgage 
Association. 

Fannie  Mae  Chairman  and  President  Oak- 
ley Hunter  made  plain,  however,  that  his 
participation  in  the  press  conference  did  not 
indicate  his  or  his  company's  st;^port  for 
tbe  proposals.  He  acknowledged  that  many 
of  them  would  be  highly  controversial. 

Tbe  outline  of  the  new  proposals  was 
sketched  by  Albert  M.  Cole,  former  admin- 
istrator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  (predecessor  to  the  XJJB.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development)  and 
now  a  Washington  attorney.  Cole  was  the 
organizer  and  director  of  a  private  industry 
"think  tank"  on  housing  problems  sponsored 
by  Fannie  Mae  last  fall  tmder  the  title  of 
Foriun  One. 

"What  we  are  presenting  here  today  are 
some  ideas  that  grew  out  of  Forum  One." 
Hunter  said.  "To  many,  they  may  be  ooosld- 
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ered  too  farout  to  be  worthy  of  consideration. 
And  it  may  be  that  they  are  ahead  of  their 
time.  But  we  believe  that  at  the  very  least 
they  are  worthy  of  serious  public  discussion. 
They  address  themselves  to  a  problem  which 
must  be  faced,  and  it  cannot  be  faced  by  the 
government  alone — it  must  be  faced  by  the 
nation's  financial  institutions  and  by  the 
general  public." 

As  outlined  by  Cole,  the  basic  concept  is 
this:  A  new  federal  corporation,  operating 
without  appropriated  funds,  and  known  as 
tbe  Central  Cities  Corporation,  would  des- 
ignate certain  sectiorts  in  major  metropoli- 
tan areas  as  "Central  Cities  Projects."  This 
would  be  done  only  with  the  certification  of 
the  city  Involved. 

The  Central  Cities  Corporation  would  be 
a  strongly  consumer -oriented  agency  whose 
function  would  be  both  to  facilitate  the  fi- 
nancing for,  and  protect  tbe  consumer  in- 
terest m,  private  development  in  Central 
Cities  Project  areas. 

Local  governments  such  as  cities  and  coun- 
ties would  issue  tax-exempt  bonds  which 
would  be  traded  to  banks,  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  other  financial  institutions 
such  as  mortgage  bankers,  in  exchange  for 
mortgages.  The  Central  Cities  Corporation 
would  monitor  these  transactions  to  assure 
that  the  conditions  of  the  exchange  were 
fair  to  not  only  the  local  government  and 
the  financial  institution,  but  the  public  as 
weU. 

These  tax-exempt  bonds.  Cole  said,  would 
then  be  sold  to  tbe  general  public  not  only 
through  traditional  market  mechanisms  but 
also  by  the  financial  institutions  on  an  over- 
the-counter  basis,  in  denominations  no 
smaUer  than  $1,000.  The  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  the  bonds  would  have  to  be  invested 
m  the  Central  Cities  Project  area — either  in 
housing  or  oonnnerclal  or  Industrial  develop- 
ments. The  sale  of  tax-exempt  bonds  to  the 
pufolto  on  an  over-the-counter  basis  Is  a 
major  departure  from  the  present  method  at 
marketing  these  securities.  Dole  said.  They 
woiild  be  exwnpt  from  registration  by  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commisaton. 

"Hopefully,"  Cole  said,  "this  system  woxild 
utilize  the  negotiated  margin  between  tax- 
exempt  and  mortgage  rates  to  provide  a  con- 
tinuing means  of  transferring  the  moneys 
represented  by  older  low  yield  mortgages  Into 
current  funds  for  lending  in  the  projects  in 
the  inner  city.  In  one  sense,  it  is  a  subtle 
'variable  rate,'  and  could  have  the  effect  not 
only  of  providing  a  larg^  volume  of  housing 
funds,  but  also  eliminate  factors  tending  to 
require  high  rates  on  home  loans  generally." 

Cole  stressed  two  other  important  aspects 
of  the  legislation,  both  of  them  Included 
only  In  skeletonized,  conceptual  form. 

One  would  provide  that  financial  institu- 
tions could  pxirchase  the  individual  homes 
of  elderly  people,  many  of  them  living  In 
insecure  neighborhood  surroundings.  These 
persons  woiUd  be  enabled  to  buy  or  rent  in 
safe,  secure  housing  in  Central  Cities  Project 
areas. 

The  other  provision  would  develop  a  new 
type  of  protection  for  ttie  property  rights  of 
an  inner  city  consumer  who  elected  to  enter 
into  an  ongoing  credit  relationship  with  the 
lending  institution  which  loaned  him  the 
money  for  his  home.  Under  this  program,  the 
consiuner  could  go  to  the  lender  and  borrow 
money  for  an  automobUe  or  household  ap- 
pliance or  other  consumer  good  and  have 
the  balance  added  on  to  the  home  loan.  The 
lending  Institution  would  be  required  to 
carry  on  a  family  financial  planning  program 
with  the  famUy  and  would  be  obliged  not 
to  allow  the  homeowner  to  over-obligate 
himself.  Other  lenders  could  also  loan  to  the 
affected  famUy,  but  would  be  unable  to  place 
any  liens  on  the  homeowner's  property  to 
enforce  their  demands  for  payment. 
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IMPEACHMENT  EFFC»ITS  ARE  ON 
SHAKY  OROX7ND 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAUFOXMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WHjSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  critical  questions  with 
which  the  House  must  deal  this  year,  flrst 
through  its  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
then.  If  the  evldoice  is  deemed  sufficient, 
as  the  whole  House  is  the  definition  of 
an  Impeachable  offense.  A  recent  com- 
mentary by  columnist  Richard  Wilson, 
which  fMDpears  In  the  February  18  San 
Diego    Union,    Is    excellent    food    for 
thought  and  I  wish  to  share  his  observa- 
tions with  my  House  colleagues. 
Mr.  Wilson's  article  follow: 
IXFEACRKzirr  ErroBTs  Au  on  Shakt 
Omoxnn 
(By  Richard  WUBon) 
The  American  Civil  Liberties  tJnlon.  which 
Is  lobbying  for  the  Impeachment  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  contends  that  he  can  be  removed 
from  ofBee  for  causes  not  confined  to  "nar- 
row violations  of  the  law."  In  Its  brief  on 
this  subject,  ACLtT  convincingly  rebute  Itself 
on  one  point  by  reciting  the  circumstance 
that  no  official  of  the  executive  branch  of 
government  has  ever  been  Impeached  except 
for  specific  violations  of  law. 

The  two  who  were  impeached  by  the  House. 
President  Andrew  Johnson  and  Secretary  of 
War  WlUlam  W.  BeUcnap.  were  both  acciised 
of  specific  violations  of  law  and  neither  was 
removed  from  offloe  by  the  Senate.  This 
might  seem  to  be  legalistic  nlggUng  were  It 
not  tor  the  fact  that  If  the  Impeachment  pro- 
cedxire  is  to  go  forward,  a  stage  Is  lllcely  to 
be  reached  when  one  or  more  specific  key 
charges  win  be  subjected  to  vote. 

In  President  Joiaaoa'a  case  It  all  came 
down  to  three  charges,  two  of  them  specific 
on  law  violation  and  a  third  of  a  general 
nature,  and  the  vote  on  each  was  36  guilty  to 
19  not  guilty,  which  was  one  less  than  the 
number  necessary  for  conviction. 

In  the  case  of  Belknap,  though  he  had 
retigned.  he  was  Impeached  on  q>eclflc 
charges  of  bribery  of  which  the  Senate  held 
him  guUty.  but  In  a  sense  acquitted  him  by 
voting  against  removing  him  from  office. 
What  the  past  procediue  lllusteatee  Is  the 
legislative  tendency  to  focus  on  specific  is- 
sues, and  thla  is  not  confined  to  Impeach- 
ment but  Is  a  common  occurrence.  Decisions 
of  a  broad  nature  may  turn  on  test  votes. 
The  question  of  what  is  Impeachable  and 
what  Is  not  has  therefore  become  the  most 
important  matter  before  the  House  Judlclarv 
Committee.  ■' 

The  realization  that  on  the  basis  of  present 
evidence,  conviction  of  the  President  of  a 
violation  of  law  Is  on  shaky  grounds  has  led 
to  the  projection  of  the  Issue  onto  the  broader 
baae  of  betrayal  at  trust  and  excesses  of  pow- 
er. But  experience  suggests  that,  In  a  show- 
down. Congress  will  desire  something  more 
specific  than  the  formation  of  the  "Plumbers 
unit."  or  the  "secret"  bombing  of  Cambodia 
or  creating  the  atmosphere  of  "oppression" 
on  which  to  hang  an  impeachment  vote 

Unless  the  Houae  Judiciary  Committee  can 
bring  forth  what  amounts  to  an  Indictment 
of  the  Prertdent  for  specific  violations  of  law 
Its  case  wUl  not  be  In  Its  strongest  posture' 
Olven  the  present  prospect  that  the  Sen- 
ate,  on  the  basis  of  existing  evidence,  would 
fall  substantially  short  of  even  a  majority 
for  conviction,  (two-thirds  Is  reqiilred)  it  Is 
hard  to  see  how  the  ACLU  argument  can  sen- 
sibly   prevaU    with    doubtful    oongreasmen. 
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Thoee  who  vote  In  the  Bouse  for  Impeach- 
ment— except  for  the  committed  antl-Nlxon- 
Ites — will  be  uncomfortable  without  a  spe- 
cific reason,  and  even  more  so  If  the  present 
attitude  tn  the  Senate  continues,  and  the 
prospect  Is  against  conviction  of  President 
Nixon  and  his  removal  from  office. 

As  the  Judiciary  Committee  studies  the 
question.  Its  problem  will  not  become  any 
easier.  It  will  see  that  In  the  absence  of 
specific  law  violation,  the  Senate  has  been 
skittish  about  removing  Judges  from  office. 
ACLU  Itself  points  out  that  of  the  12  men 
Impeached  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
only  four  were  convicted. 

Of  the  nine  federal  Judges  who  have  been 
Impeached  In  all  history,  only  four  were  ac- 
tually removed  from  office. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  last  of  them.  In  1936, 
was  acquitted  of  specific  criminal  charges, 
but  nevertheless  was  removed  from  office  on 
general  principles.  He  had,  however,  been 
charged  by  the  House  with  specific  crimes 
such  as  acceptance  of  bribes  and  evasion 
of  income  taxes,  and  it  was  the  exploration 
of  these  alleged  offenses  which  caused  the 
Senate  to  decide  that  he  had  brought  his 
court  Into  scandal  and  disrepute. 

So  It  Is  not  so  much  the  legalities  of  the 
matter  as  the  record  that  In  practice  the  re- 
moval from  office  of  any  official  would  be 
doubly  difficult  in  the  case  of  a  President  as 
contrasted  with  some  oboDure  federal  Judge. 

The  practicality  of  the  matter  Is  that,  un- 
less President  Nixon  can  be  exposed  to  a 
strong  Indictment  that  he  violated  the  crim- 
inal law  by  obstructing  Justice  and  author- 
izing Illegal  acts,  the  knpeachment  case 
against  him  will  be  on  shaky  grounds. 
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WASHINOTON  NEWSLETTER 


NORTHEAST  CATHOLIC 
HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1974 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President. 
Northeast  Catholic  High  School  of 
Philadelphia  recently  placed  flrst  in  the 
National  Model  United  Nations  Cham- 
pionship hosted  by  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity here  In  Washington. 

Northeast  C^athollc  won  out  over  com- 
petition from  300  high  schools  from  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Western  Europe.  A  total  of 
2,000  students  participated,  and  the 
Phlladelphians  defeated  Mlramonte 
High  School  of  Orlnda.  Calif.,  for  flrst 
place.  Their  award  was  presented  by 
Deputy  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  W.  Tapley  Bennett. 

Like  all  of  the  participants,  North- 
east Catholic  was  assigned  a  representa- 
tive country's  point  of  view  on  Inter- 
national affairs.  Judges  from  George- 
town's school  of  foreign  service  deter- 
mined which  shcool  did  the  best  job  of 
portraying  the  policies  of  the  (3ovem- 
ment  it  was  representing.  The  students 
from  Northeast  Catholic  represented 
the  United  States,  and  as  one  judge 
stated:  their  "portrayal— made  me 
proud  to  be  an  American." 

Mr.  President,  Pennsylvania  is  proud 
of  Northeast  Catholic. 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  MarOi  27.  1974 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
be  sending  a  newsletter  to  my  constitu- 
ents within  a  few  days.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude the  contents  of  that  newsletter 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Washincton  Spotuoht— Rfpost  From 
TouK  Congressman  Xd  Eshlkman 

BEUXVE   IT   09   NOT 

At  the  height  of  the  energy  crisis  when 
Americans  were  waiting  In  long  lines  to  get 
gasoline,  the  Saudi  Arabian  ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  was  l&slstlng  that  our 
state  Department  furnish  him  easy  access  to 
unlimited  supplies  of  gas.  It  aeems  that  he 
was  upset  by  the  fact  that  his  staff  was 
having  trouble  obtaining  luel  for  the  am- 
bassadorial automobUe;  itrouble  meaning 
that  they,  too,  were  having  to  wait  In  line. 

That  request,  coming  ftwm  a  diplomat 
whose  nation  led  the  embargo  of  crude  oil 
from  the  Middle  East,  seems  something  lees 
than  a  model  of  deUcacy.  In  fact,  It  should 
qualify  the  ambassador  for  someone's 
"nerve  of  the  year"  award. 

QUESTIONNAIRE  QtOFSTERS 

One  of  the  Interesting  things  about  send- 
ing out  a  questionnaire  is  the  comments 
that  you  receive  when  they  come  back.  This 
year  the  commentary  has  ranged  from  objec- 
tive to  obscene  and  from  intellectual  to  In- 
furiated. But  aU  of  It  helpt  me  get  a  better 
feel  for  what's  on  people's  mlz^. 

Someone  in  my  office  even  suggested  that 
the  pay  raise  question  was  the  subject  of  the 
smiles  in  the  picture  at  the  right.  Aides  Bob 
Walker  and  Tom  Bucher  are  shown  looking 
at  the  questionnaire  returns  with  me  and 
the  suggestion  was  that  we  had  Just  foimd 
the  one  constituent  In  favor  of  the  salarv 
hike. 

But  If  the  pay  hike  was  unpopular,  the 
poll.  Itself,  was  not.  This  year's  ret\im  was 
the  biggest  I  have  ever  received,  so  big 
In  fact,  that  my  staff  and  I  were  burled  In  an 
avalanche  of  polls  for  several  weeks. 

INFLATIONART    lN»EC7nON 

A  sore  that  has  been  festering  on  the  na- 
tional scene  for  too  long  U  runaway  prices. 
Infiatlon  has  been  eating  Into  our  paychecks, 
unchecked,  for  nearly  a  decade.  Congress 
has  talked  a  lot  about  the  problem,  but 
really  has  been  unwllUng  %o  "take  the  bull 
by  the  horns." 

It  Is  apparent  to  many  Americans  that  the 
partial  wage  and  price  control  program  en- 
acted so  hastily  by  Congiess  a  couple  of 
years  ago  has  been  a  failure.  The  time  has 
come  for  Congress  to  let  supply  and  demand 
govern  the  marketplace.  Olvlng  the  con- 
siuner  rather  than  the  Oovernment  the 
power  to  regulate  prices  now  can  be  seen  as 
a  reasonable  alternative  to  the  intolerable 
cost-of-living  Jumps  imder  the  control  pro- 
gram. 

But  the  chief  action  Congress  could  take 
as  an  antl-lnflatlon  measure  Is  to  get  a  grip 
on  Federal  spending.  As  It  aow  stands.  Fed- 
eral taxes  are  a  double-barreled  burden.  Not 
only  are  they  the  burden  felt  on  April  15, 
but  because  they  are  use4  to  finance  the 
big  spending  schemes  that  fuel  Inflation,  the 
same  taxes  take  another  chunk  of  cash  out 
of  everyone's  pocketbook.  If  Congress  would 
Just  curb  Its  spending  habits  enough  to  bal- 
ance the  national  budget,  each  family  budg- 
et would  be  easier  to  manage^ 
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WHO'S    80RKT    NOW 

In  a  bulletin  from  the  UAW,  credit  Is  given 
to  the  Nation's  labor  lobbyists  for  pushing 
the  postcard  registration  bill  along  in  Con- 
gress. With  all  the  potential  for  mischief 
contained  in  that  legislation,  I  wonder  If 
the  labor  movement  wlU  be  so  quick  to  claim 
It  If  sometime  in  the  future  It  resxilts  In 
some  fraudulent  elections. 

Or,  win  this  be  another  case  of  forgetful- 
ness  on  the  part  of  labor,  like  forgetting  who 
pvished  through  the  blU  that  shackled  us 
with  unworkable  wage  and  price  controls. 

ECONOMIC    DIFFERENCES 

You  may  have  heard  It  before,  but  the  fol- 
lowing definition  of  economic  systems  Is  so 
descriptive.  I  think  It  bears  repeating.  The 
definition  Ulustrates  the  effect  of  each  sys- 
tem on  a  small,  two-cow  farm. 

Under  socialism,  you  milk  the  cows,  the 
government  confiscates  the  milk,  gives  you 
a  receipt  and  a  little  of  the  milk  back;  un- 
der communism,  the  government  milks  the 
cows,  seizes  the  mUk  and  then  shoots  the 
cows;  under  nazlsm,  the  government  seizes 
the  cows  and  shoots  you:  under  bureaucrat- 
ism, a  federal  Inspector  comes  to  milk  the 
cows  and  then  throws  the  milk  away;  under 
capitalism,  you  sell  one  of  the  cows  and 
buy  a  bull. 

ENERGY    A-PLENTY 

According  to  a  report  Issued  this  month  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  coal  holds  a 
vast  potential  as  a  primary  energy  source  for 
the  future. 

The  study  says  that  there  are  3  trUlIon  tons 
of  coal  In  the  earth's  crust  within  the  United 
States.  That  figure  represents  80  percent  of 
our  known  fossil  fuel  resources.  Some  Is 
deeply  burled;  other  deposits  are  at  or  near 
the  surface.  It  Is  estimated  that  about  one- 
half  of  the  total  amount  could  be  recovered 
with  modern  technology  while  still  providing 
adequate  environmental  safeguards. 

The  question  Is  how  the  vast  supplies  of 
coal  can  best  be  used  to  meet  our  energy 
needs.  One  choice  is  to  bum  the  coal  directly, 
but  much  of  it  has  a  high-sulphur  content 
meaning  this  method  of  usage  would  aggra- 
vate our  pollution  problems. 

Another  suggested  way  to  make  coal  work 
for  us  Is  to  convert  It  into  clean  synthetic 
oil.  The  yield  would  come  to  two  barrels  or 
more  per  ton  of  coal.  That  would  mean  po- 
tentially 4  trillion  barrels  of  oU  made  from 
coal — about  seven  times  the  world's  proven 
reserves  of  oil. 

Conversion  to  clean  gas  Is  an  additional 
alteruatlve.  This  method  would  3rleld  about 
32,000  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas — approxi- 
mately 10  times  the  amount  of  recoverable 
natural  gas  now  available  to  the  nation. 

The  coal  study  alone  Indicates  to  me  that 
energy  Independence  Is  an  attainable  goal  for 
the  United  States.  All  we  have  to  do  Is  be 
willing  to  try. 

ROAD   TO   RUIN 

A  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Dr.  Warren  Nutter,  says  there  are  three  roads 
to  ruin :  alcohol  Is  the  most  expensive,  women 
the  most  pleasant,  and  economic  planning 
the  most  certain. 

WASHINGTON   VISITORS 

Springtime  Is  when  many  groups  decide  to 
hold  their  legislative  meetings  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Other  organizations  from 
which  representative  constituents  have 
stopped  by  to  see  me  In  recent  weeks  have 
Included  the  Pennsylvania  Fanners,  the 
American  Legion,  and  the  LaneaBter-Leb- 
anon  School  Superintendents. 

A  Washington  visit  Is  not  a  bad  Idea  for 
fuel  conscious  folks  In  Lancaster,  Lebanon 
and  Chester  Counties.  With  a  light  foot  on 
the  accelerator  and  a  minimum  of  driving 
once  you  get  into  D.C.,  you  can  come  and  get 
back  home  on  one  tank  of  gas.  And,  there  Is 
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a  wealth  of  things  to  do  for  everyone  In 
your  Nation's  Capital.  Don't  hesitate  to  get 
In  touch  with  either  of  my  district  ofllces  If 
you  want  some  advice  on  what  to  see  and  do 
on  a  Washington  tour. 

COST   PER   GALLON 

If  you  are  upset  by  the  Increasing  cost  of 
a  gallon  of  gasoline — and  who  can  blame 
you  for  that — you  might  also  be  Interested 
in  what  you  are  paying  for  a  gaUon  of  other 
prominent  Items  In  many  budgets.  The  fol- 
lowing list  ccxnpUed  by  the  New  York  Times 
Company,  does  not  mean  much  because  the 
products  differ  so  greatly  In  production  ex- 
pense and  the  like,  but  still  It  is  rather 
interesting. 

Oallon  of  beer,  $2.50;  gallon  of  catsup, 
$2.90;  cough  syrup,  $25.00;  Mr.  Clean,  $4.00; 
distilled  water,  $.95;  mayonnaise,  $3.95,  and 
vinegar,  $2.90. 

BUDGET   BULGE 

Prom  the  days  when  our  country  was 
founded  until  the  middle  of  World  War  II. 
Federal  spending  totaled  $300  billion. 

Next  year's  budget  recommendation  is  for 
more  than  $300  billion  for  that  single  year. 

And,  I  remember  coming  Into  the  Congress 
seven  years  ago  when  there  was  concern 
about  breaking  the  $200  billion  barrier. 

You  have  to  wonder  how  much  further 
the  tax  dollar  can  be  stretched  before  It  snaps 
back  and  gives  us  all  a  stinging. 

TAX    HELP 

Experts  appearing  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  have  testified  that  as  many 
as  one-half  of  all  elderly  taxpayers  may  be 
overpaying  their  Federal  taxes.  Among  the 
reasons  given  were  that  some  older  citizens 
are  overwhelmed  by  tax  law  complexities, 
others  are  baffled  by  the  government  forms 
and  many  are  simply  unaware  of  legitimate 
deductions,  exemptions  and  credits. 

To  help  correct  that  final  problem  area, 
the  committee  has  produced  a  checklist  of 
itemized  deductions  meant  to  provide  the 
Information  older  Americans  need  to  figure 
their  taxes.  It  is  not  an  exhaustive  sum- 
mary, but  It  could  be  a  useful  item,  and  It  Is 
somewhat  unique  In  that  It  was  printed  In 
large  type  to  make  It  easier  for  elderly  per- 
sons to  read. 

Committee  spokesmen  have  pointed  out 
that  the  checklist  might  be  very  useful  to 
younger  taxpayers,  too.  It  Is  available  for 
35c  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Gtovemmfint  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20402   (stock  number  5270-02228). 

FUXLISHNESS 

There  was  a  Congressman  who  heard  from 
a  constituent  this  winter  complaining  that 
the  fuel  shortage  has  done  wonders  for  her 
landlord.  "Without  doing  anything,"  she  said, 
"he's  gone  from  being  cheap  to  patriotic." 
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Committee,  Bill  has  earned  the  respect 
of  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  be- 
cause of  his  good  judgment  and  soimd 
leadership. 

Bill  Mallllard  was  very  helpful  when  I 
first  came  to  office  as  a  new  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  shall  be 
eternally  grateful  for  his  willingness  and 
eagerness  to  always  be  available  to  Uiose 
of  us  who  wished  to  learn.  This  is  a 
trademark  of  Bill  Mailliard. 

I  am  confident  that  Bill  will  continue 
his  career  of  public  service  with  great 
distinction  and  I  wish  him  well  In  the 
years  ahead. 


BILL  MAILLIARD— RESPECTED 
LEADER 


A  STEP  SHORT  OP  IMPEACHING 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  lost  one  of  its 
finest  Members  when  our  colleague  Bill 
Mailliard  resigned  to  assume  the  post  of 
Ambassador  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

Bill  has  done  a  remarkable  job  as 
ranlung  Republican  on  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  As  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  executive  branch  has 
made  it  Increasingly  difficult  to  respond 
effectively  to  Presidential  abuses  of 
power;  an  outraged  citizenry  can  only 
wait,  helplessly,  until  the  next  election. 
Presidential  impeachment  is  a  drastic, 
tedious,  and  Involved  process  that  has 
been  attempted  only  once  in  our  history. 
Last  May,  I  proposed  a  constitutional 
amendment  provi(Ung  for  an  alternative 
between  inaction  and  impeachment.  It 
would  give  to  the  Congress  the  power,  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  In  both  Houses,  to  call 
for  a  new  Presidential  election  when  it 
determines  that  the  President  has  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  people  to  so  great 
an  extent  that  he  can  no  longer  effective- 
ly carry  out  the  duties  of  his  great  office. 
My  distinguished  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Reuss)  has  introduced  a  similar 
resolution,  and  resolutions  authorizing 
the  Congress  to  order  new  elections  where 
the  President  has  been  foimd  guilty  of 
certain  offenses  have  been  introduced  by 
Mrs.  Gresn,  Mr.  Obey,  and  Mr.  Udall. 

Reprinted  herewith,  from  the  March  5 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times,  is  a 
thoughtful  article  by  Tom  Wicker  advo- 
cating a  similar  approach: 

A  Step  Short  of  Impeaching 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
The  muddled  and  dangerous  political  situ- 
ations In  Britain  and  Israel  should  be  a  cau- 
tion to  those  who  have  been  glibly  pro- 
moting the  Idea  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  criminal  mdlctment  of  four  men 
who  were  once  Richard  Nixon's  closest  per- 
sonal and  political  aides — not  to  mention  aU 
the  other  Nixon  men  Implicated  by  indict- 
ment or  guilty  plesis — raises  again  the  trou- 
blesome question  of  accountability  in  Amer- 
ican government. 

In  most  parliamentary  democracies,  Mr. 
Nixon  might  long  since  have  been  voted  out 
of  office,  not  necessarily  for  any  specific  of- 
fenses of  his  own,  but  for  the  generalized  of- 
fense of  having  brought  Into  power  men  who 
had  violated  the  public  trust  and  broken  the 
law  they  were  supposed  to  uphold,  as  well  as 
for  having  brought  the  Government  and  the 
office  of  the  Presidency  into  disrepute  and 
disarray. 

In  the  American  system,  outraged  citizens 
can  only  wait  three  years— in  this  case — for 
the  opportunity   to  turn  Mr.  Nixon's  party 
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(Kit  vreii  Mr.  Nlzon  blmselT)  out  of  of- 
fice: or  thay  can  <l«peiicl  upon  CongrMa  to 
mov*  tbe  legal  and  political  uncertainties  of 
impeachment  to  the  distasteful  point  of  a 
forced  removal,  not  only  of  the  head  of  goT- 
emment  but  of  the  head  of  state. 

Impeachment  is,  at  beet,  a  leng«iy,  cum- 
banoma  and  sweeping  process;  it  might  be 
laappropriat*  for  sonae  relatively  minor 
traaagresslons  by  a  President,  and  In  some 
casoB  It  might  be  too  difficult  politically  even 
for  Important  ftffenmw.  But  it  Is  all  the  Con- 
stitution provides  for.  Therefore,  might  It 
not  be  that  the  most  Important  Institu- 
tional reform  needed  la  some  guarded  ver- 
sion of  the  "no-confidence~  vote  that  en- 
ables parliamentary  democracies,  In  times 
of  great  stress,  to  dismiss  governments  and 
get  new  ones? 

This  18  a  matter  tbat  deserves  long  and 
careful  consideration  before  anything  Is 
doo«:  MacaiMe  Mr.  Nlxon  is  right  that  the 
Preshl«Dcy  ought  not  to  be  vulnerable  to 
public  opinion  polls.  No  reform  ought  to 
make  It  possible  for  a  President  to  be  re- 
moved or  censured  merely  for  doing  unpopu- 
lar thiags;  nor  to  be  dissuaded  from  doing 
something  likely  to  be  unpopular  by  the 
threat  of  OongrwHrtonal  rstallatlon. 

In  a  ftaUa  democney,  however,  the  no- 
ooBfldance  vote  dose  not  naeaasamy  provide 
a  swinging  door  for  goversments  to  be 
■buttled  in  aad  out.  After  »U.  tt  haa  been 
34  yaaa  slnoe  the  Brtttah  Parliament  turned 
a  Oovemment  out  of  office  by  such  a  vote-^ 
and  then  It  was  the  Government  of  Neville 
Chamberlain  in  one  of  the  dark  periods  (rf 
World  War  n.  Winston  CSiurchlll.  on  the 
other  hand,  wae  master  at  provoking  no- 
oonfldenee  votes  that  failed— 4n  effect,  pro- 
viding htm  with  recurrent  ahowinga  of 
support. 

While  man  popularity  ahould  net  be  the 
criterion  for  keeping  or  evicting  a  govern- 
ment, moneover,  a  leader  In  a  democracy 
doee  have  to  retain  auhatantlal  support  if 
be  Is  to  be  an  effective  leader.  Incidentally, 
the  proper  response  to  Mr.  Nlzon>  conten- 
tion that  Hm  PnsldezKy  "should  not  be 
hostage  to  what  lu^ipena  to  the  popularity 
of  a  President."  la  the  question:  but  can  Mr. 
NhBcm  still  govern  eOeetlvely,  whatever  tbe 
polls  show?  And  could  a  two-thirds  vote  In 
the  Senate  for  his  removal  possibly  be  ob- 
tained if  he  were  merely  unpopular,  and 
not  (Raised  with  serious  offenses  as  well? 
Ihe  two-thirds  vote— a  familiar  eonstltu- 
tk»al  safeguard,  neeeasary.  for  instance,  to 
override  PreaidentUl  vetoes — should  be  the 
key  to  a  no-oonfldenoe  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  Upen  a  rsscdution  ot  no  con- 
fidence, which  should  contain  ^lecifled 
chargee  either  of  official  misbehavior  or  of 
Inability  to  govern  effectively,  if  two-thirds 
of  those  voting  in  each  house  concurred, 
tbe  foUowlog  would  be  set  In  motion: 

1.  The  President  and  thoee  he  had  ap- 
pointed to  the  ezseutlve  branch  would  be- 
come a  caretaker  goremment,  pending: 

3.  A  special  Presidential  election  to  be 
held  on  the  first  Tuaeday  after  ninety  days 
had  elapsed  fonowtng  the  no-oonfldence 
vote. 

8.  The  winner  of  the  special  election,  who 
could  be  the  caretaker  President,  would  be 
sworn  In  as  President  Immediately  after- 
wards, would  have  the  option  of  retalnliig 
or  dtenlaelng  anyone  then  In  the  executive 
branch,  and  would  serve  as  President  until 
the  next  regularly  scheduled  Presidential 
election. 

Admittedly,  this  is  a  general  idea  rather 
than  a  precise  proposal  and  it  has  obviotis 
disadvantages.  It  does  not  jnovlde  much 
time,  or  a  method,  for  an  opposition  party 
to  select  a  ticket — or  for  the  in-party  to 
choose  a  candidate  other  than  the  caretaker 
President.  If  the  latter  was  a  candidate,  he 
would  have  at  least  some  of  the  advantages 
of  incumbency,  despite  the  no-oonfldence 
vote. 
Nevertheless,  the  present  anomaloua  sit- 
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nation  suggesta  the  utility  of  taxis  or  some 
other  daylce  short  of  impeachment,  but 
safeguarded  against  casual  or  frivolous  use, 
by  which  Americans  could  ehoose  to  Aange 
their  Oovemment  when  the  need  for  change 
had  been  formally  stated  by  Congress. 


HELP:  DOCTORS  NEEDED 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  PROEHLICH 

OF  wiscoHsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1974 

Mr.  PROEHLICH.  Mr.  Bpeaker,  one  of 
the  most  disturbing  contemporary  trends 
In  the  American  medical  prof  ession  is  the 
emigration  of  doctors  from  smalltown 
practices  to  larger  community  hospitals 
and  multiple-doctor  clinics.  Increasing 
emphasis  on  specialization,  personal  de- 
sires for  more  leisure  time  and  expecta- 
tions of  inadequate  compensation  have 
encouraged  young  doctors  to  seek  em- 
ployment outside  of  rural  areas  leaving 
many  small  communities  without  suffl- 
cient  medical  services.  Small  towns  and 
villages,  however,  still  offer  the  advan- 
tages of  strong  community  support, 
friendly  atmospheres,  and  beautiful  sur- 
roundings which  are  often  lacking  in 
urban  areas. 

This  trend  away  from  rural  commu- 
nities has  become  apparent  in  my  home 
State  of  Wisconsin  and,  most  recently, 
in  the  community  of  Tlgerton  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  representing  in  Con- 
gress. The  village  of  Tlgerton — ^popula- 
tion 750 — supports  a  26-bed  hospital  with 
its  own  X-ray  facilities,  operating  room, 
medical  laboratory,  examining  rooms, 
pediatrics  section,  and  medical  clinic. 
Unless  a  doctor  is  found,  the  Tlgerton 
Hospital -Clinic  will  close  its  doors  on 
May  1.  1974,  when  its  present  doctor 
leaves  after  25  years  of  dedicated  service. 
The  loss  of  this  service  will  leave  only  two 
doctors  in  a  60-mile  spread  between  Clin- 
tonville,  Shawano,  and  Wausau,  and 
patients  from  Tlgerton  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  win  have  to  report  to 
these  cities  for  normal  and  emergency 
hospital  treatment.  Moreover,  Tlgerton 
win  lose  its  sec(sid  largest  employer  and 
the  center  of  volunteer  activities. 

Tigerton  area  citizens  recently  formed 
a  local  health  planning  committee  with 
the  objective  of  attracting  two  doctors  to 
the  community.  Letters  have  been  dis- 
tributed throughout  Wisconsin  and  the 
Midwest  inviting  doctors  interested  In 
working  with  friendly  people  and  enjoy- 
ing fresh  air,  clean  water,  and  outdoor 
activities  to  contact  local  oflBcials.  The 
activities  of  the  area  health  planning 
committee  Indicate  the  strong  com- 
munity support  a  doctor  would  enjoy  and 
the  urgent  need  for  medical  service  in 
Tlgerton.  Hopefully,  someone  will  an- 
swer Tlgerton's  call  for  asrlstance. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  in- 
sert in  the  Rbcord  the  followtng  article 
from  the  February  15,  19'74  issue  of  the 
Shawano  Evening  Leader! 
(PTom  the  Shawano  (Wis.)  Evening  Leader, 
Feb.  15,  19741 

TlGKBTOM  CrriKXNS  PlGHT  To  SAVE  SlKALI. 

HosprxAi,,  Climic 
The  Village  of  Tlgerton  faces  the  bleak 
prospect  of  losing  not  only  Its  one  doctor,  but 


because  of  his  leaving,  their  2«  bed  hospital 
as  weU. 

Many  members  of  this  community  of  750 
find  a  double  loss  such  as  tbts  a  bit  hard  to 
Imagine  and  have  embarked  on  an  all-out 
campaign  to  preserve  what  they  call  a  vital 
need  and  a  major  Industry. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Helse,  has  operated  the  Tlger- 
ton CUnlc  and  Hospital  slnoe  1958  and  has 
been  an  area  doctor  since  1950.  He  has  de- 
cided to  leave  the  village  to  open  a  practice 
in  another  community. 

The  doctor  Is  slated  to  leave  on  Uay  1  and 
after  that  time  the  hospital  will  be  rendered 
virtually  Inservlceable  because  of  laws  re- 
qulrtng  a  doctor  to  admit  patients. 

Representatives  from  load  service  groups, 
churches  and  a  number  of  concerned  citi- 
zens have  banned  together  and  formed  a 
area  health  pluming  committee  to  deal  with 
their  health  crisis. 

The  expressed  purpose  of  the  committee  is 
to  woo  at  least  two  doctors  to  the  Tlgerton 
area  thereby  retaining  their  own  hospital. 

The  first  order  of  business  undertaken  by 
the  committee  was  to  meet  with  Northeast- 
ern Wisconsin  Area  Heidth  Planning  Commis- 
sion on  Jan.  33.  Those  atten^ng  the  meeting 
expressed  disappointment  that  more  positive 
results  failed  to  grow  out  of  the  meeting. 

Robert  O'Dell,  a  committee  director,  ex- 
plained this  disappointment  was  due  to 
trends  medicine  is  taking  today.  "According 
to  the  commission  the  trend  >  of  health  plan- 
ning is  to  phase  out  smaU  oommunlty  hos- 
pitals such  as  ours  and  the  formation  of 
large  centralized  hospital  complexes.  They 
feel  that  we  in  the  more  rural  areas  can  be 
adequately  serviced  by  an  ambulance  fleet." 
he  said. 

The  Tlgerton  group  found  this  explanation 
not  at  all  suited  to  the  trends  In  the  Tlger- 
ton area  and  set  out  to  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems. 

They  have  begun  a  conoentrated  letter 
campaign  In  which  they  hope  to  blanket  the 
entire  midwest  If  necessary  to  find  doctors 
for  their  community. 

Doctors  in  the  Stai»  of  Wisconsin  have  al- 
ready been  contacted  by  letter  and  an  ex- 
tensive newspaper  and  television  campaign 
Is  in  the  planning  stage. 

Their  appeal  is  simple  and  to  the  point. 
The  letter  frankly  states  "Weln  the  Tlgerton 
area  are  In  need  of  your  help.  Our  commu- 
nity urgently  needs  two  phytfdans.  We  have 
the  facilities,  and  a  community  which  would 
be  most  inviting  for  any  doctors  interested 
in  working  vrith  friendly  people  and  en}oy 
fresh  air,  clean  water  and  outdoor  activities." 

OTtell  noted  one  of  the  horttost  problems 
In  tbe  United  States  Is  getting  doctors  for 
small  community  and  rural  areas. 

They  plan  on  pushing  the  avaUabUity  of 
the  Tlgerton  Hospital  to  the  limit.  "Our 
area  Is  vmlque  to  most  of  those  others  in 
the  U.S.  In  the  respect  that  we  have  our  own 
hospital.  For  this  reason  we  should  be  able 
to  guarantee  any  doctor  plenty  of  work,"  he 
said. 

Work  is  the  one  major  reaaon  the  present 
doctor  Is  leaving  after  26  years.  The  city 
pharmacist  Joseph  Owidt,  a  censultiug  mem- 
ber of  the  hospital  staff  felt  the  work  load 
Is  too  much  for  one  doctor.  Hlese  in  his  early 
50'8  would  prefer  cutting  back:  on  the  amount 
of  time  it  normally  taitee  to  service  the  hos- 
pital and  his  extensive  clinic  practice  also 
located  in  the  hospital.  This  hae  prompted 
his  decision  t»  leave  Tlgerlnn  for  a  multiple 
doctor  clinic  practice  In  CUntonvllle. 

When  he  leaves  in  May  there  will  be  only 
two  doctors  in  a  03  mile  spread  between 
Clintonvllle,  Shawano  and  Wausau;  Dr.  P.  L. 
Lltzen  in  Gresham  and  Dr.  Deo  Aimazar  in 
Wittenberg. 

The  hospital  is  the  main  reason  for  the 
high  work  load  and  stands  as  a  comforting 
haven  to  those  people  teaching  tbe  elderly 
stages,  young  parents  with  children,  or  those 
who  have  health  problems  that  need  con- 
stant monitoring.  Their  only  other  altema- 
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tlve  is  a  long,  high  speed  ambulance  ride  to 
Shawano,  Wausau  or  Clintonvllle. 

Statistics  for  the  year  1973  are  mterestlng 
for  a  community  this  size.  A  total  of  495 
patients  were  admitted  with  a  dally  census 
figure  of  seven  persons  in  bed  care.  A  total 
of  67  babies  were  lx>m  In  the  facility  which 
boasts  an  adequate  pediatrics  section. 

The  hospital  has  its  own  x-ray  section,  op- 
erating room  which  can  handle  several  types 
of  major  surgery,  several  examining  rooms, 
its  own  lab  which  has  service  from  Marsh- 
field  hospital  for  the  more  complicated  anal- 
ysis. 

One  of  the  most  appeaUng  things  avail- 
able to  a  doctor  team  is  the  location  of  the 
clinic  in  the  hospital  basement,  which  solves 
the  patient  transportation  problems  that 
plague  many  clinic-hospital  arrangements. 
Tbe  cUnlc  also  serves  as  the  emergency  room. 

Loss  of  the  hospital  will  aSTect  the  com- 
munity In  another  way  that  could  have  even 
more  far  reaching  effects  on  the  surround- 
ing area — an  economical  loss. 

The  hospital  is  the  second  largest  industry 
In  the  area  topped  by  the  Tlgerton  Lumber 
Co.  About  30  people  are  employed  and  the 
combined  impact  on  the  community  Involves 
about  9500,000  if  it  bad  to  be  replaced. 

Owidt  also  referred  to  the  social  impact 
of  losing  the  hospital.  It  has  been  tbe  center 
of  many  community  projects  by  service  clubs 
and  much  of  its  equipment  and  furnishings 
were  provided  In  this  way.  A  14-member  hos- 
pital auxUlary  would  be  disbanded,  again  de- 
priving many  of  community  Input. 

The  hospital  has  been  state  Inspected  and 
approved  as  well  as  certified  by  Medicare. 

Russell  Kostrzak,  chairman  of  the  new 
health  commltte  simuned  up  the  area's  feel- 
ings in  the  closing  remarks  of  the  letters 
mailed  to  doctors : 

Closing  the  hospital,  "would  be  not  only 
a  catastrophe  for  the  commuzklty  but  also 
for  the  thousands  of  people  in  the  Inuuedl- 
ate  area  who  have  come  to  depend  on  the 
fine  service  which  our  medical  facilities  have 
been  able  to  offer. 

"We  believe  that  our  community  and  area 
could  very  easily  support  two  physicians, 
with  each  having  adequate  free  time  to  enjoy 
our  recreational  facilities." 

The  Village  of  Tigerton  faces  a  fight  many 
other  communities  are  facing  and  have  al- 
ready faced.  They  claim  tbe^^m^ds  of  medi- 
cal planning  are  missing  the  mark  com- 
pletely. 

Because  they  have  chosen  to  Uve  apart 
from  the  high  speed  commuter-computer 
frenzy  of  population  centers  and  cent^-alized 
medicine,  somewhere  are  medical  men  who 
feel  the  same. 

niey  fight  to  remain  captains  of  their  own 
lives  and  destinies,  not  lost  somewhere  In 
the  sterile  halls  of  the  depersonalized  system. 

Tigerton  HosprrAL  and  Cunic, 

Tigerton,  WU.,  February  6, 1974. 

Dkak  Doctob:  We,  In  the  Tlgerton  area  are 
in  need  of  your  help.  Our  community  urgent- 
ly needs  two  physicians.  We  have  the  facili- 
ties and  a  community  which  would  be  most 
inviting  for  any  doctors  Interested  in  work- 
ing with  friendly  people  and  enjoy  fresh  air, 
clean  water,  and  outdoor  activities. 

For  the  past  few  years  our  Hospital  & 
Clinic  has  been  served  by  one  physician  in 
Tlgerton  and  he  has  decided  to  join  a  CUnle 
In  another  community,  which  would  leave  us 
without  a  physician  as  of  May  1,  1974.  Ob- 
viously, without  a  physician,  we  would  be 
unable  to  continue  c^>eratlng  our  hospital 
which  is  currently  approved  by  Medicare  and 
has  state  certification.  This  would  not  only 
be  a  catastrophe  for  tbe  community,  but  also 
for  the  thousands  oi  people  in  our  immedi- 
ate area  who  have  come  to  depend  on  the 
fine  service  which  onr  medical  faculties  have 
been  able  to  offer. 

We  believe  that  our  community  and  area 
could  very  easily  support  two  phsylclans, 
with  each  having  adequate  free  time  to  enjoy 
our  recreational  facilities. 
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We  would  be  very  happy  to  arrange  a  meet- 
ing with  any  physicians,  who  may  wish  osore 
Information  regarding  our  hospital,  clinic  or 
community  and  Invite  them  to  call  collect 
(715)  635-2115  and  ^>eak  to  Miss  Jean  Sambs 
or  contact  us  by  mail. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RUSSBU,  KOSTKZAK, 

Chairman,  Area  Health  Planning  Coun- 
cil. Tigerton  Hospital  and  Clinic.  Inc. 


BREAKTHROUGH  IN  SOLAR  ENERGY 
TECHNOLOGY  AT  UNIVERSITY  OP 
CHICAGO 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF   nxlNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATXVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article,  which  appeared  in  the 
March/April  1974,  edition  of  ttie  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  magazine,  concerns  a 
recent  breakthrough  in  the  way  solar 
energy  is  gathered.  The  new  solar  energy 
collecting  unit  is  an  Invention  of  Prof. 
Roland  Winston  and  it  is  capable  of  10 
times  as  much  energy  concentration  as 
the  general  level  of  sunlight  without 
diurnal  tracking  of  the  sun.  This  makes 
the  unit  practically  applicable  as  a  power 
source.  Demonstration  models  will  be 
built  at  the  University's  Enrico  Fermi 
Institute  and  at  Argonne  National  Lab- 
oratory. I  know  that  because  of  the 
energy  crisis  the  invention  of  new  energy 
producing  technology  is  of  high  interest 
to  my  colleagues  and  I  commend  it  to 
your  attention: 

B01.AB  PowEB  Nkares  in  Winston 

BaXAKTBaOUGK 

Roland  Winston,  associate  professor  In  the 
Department  of  Physics,  the  Enrico  Fermi  In- 
stitute and  tbe  College,  set  out  in  1966  to 
develop  a  new  type  of  coUector  for  Cherenkov 
radiation.  Today  he  winds  up  having  Invented 
a  device  which  may  prove  to  be  of  consider- 
able importance  in  solving  the  world's  en- 
ergy shortage. 

Mr.  Winston  (sb'66,  sm'67,  pho'63)  recalled, 
at  a  departmental  coUoqulum  on  campus 
earlier  this  year,  how  he  woiked  out  the 
mathematics  for  an  "ideal  coUector"  of  the 
faint  Cherenkov  light,  which  is  emitted  by 
charged  particles  traveling  faster  than  light 
(in  a  medium)  and  is  useful  in  identifying 
energetic  electrons.  The  collector  tiumed  out 
to  be  composed,  in  cross  section,  of  two  tilted 
parabolas. 

Enter  Robert  O.  Sachs,  professes  in  the 
Department  of  Physics  and  the  Fermi  Insti- 
tute, who  last  year  took  over  the  reins  as 
director  of  Argonne  National  Laboratory.  In 
the  course  of  meetings  with  an  Argonne  plan- 
ning group  working  on  possible  energy 
sources,  Mr.  Sachs  remembered  the  Winston 
light  ooUector  project  and  suggested  to  Mr. 
Winston  that  It  might  be  adapted  for  the 
collection  of  solar  energy. 

Previous  efforts  to  hameas  the  sun's  energy 
had  not  produced  practical  results,  in  part 
because  stationary  collectors  could  concen- 
trate only  about  three  times  as  much  energy 
as  the  general  level  of  ambient  sunlight.  Tbe 
Winston  collector,  lined  with  a  thin  reflectlTe 
film,  was  capable  of  ten  times  as  much  energy 
concentration  as  the  general  level  of  sunlight 
(figured  roughly,  under  Ideal  conditions,  as 
one  kilowatt  per  square  meter),  without 
dlumid  tracking  of  the  sun.  It  had,  therafare, 
the  potentiality  of  being  practicaUy  appli- 
cable as  a  power  source. 

Mr.  Winston  and  his  coUab<H«tors  at  Ar- 
gonne received  In  January  a  go-ahead,  in 
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the  form  of  research  grants,  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  National  Sdenoe 
Foundation.  Following  the  prescribed  pattern 
of  feasibility  studies,  test  models  and  demon- 
stration installations,  the  solar  collector  is 
expected  to  be  ready  to  put  the  sun  to  work. 

The  light  collector  obviously  will  not  play 
a  role  in  this  year's  energy  crunch,  but  if  the 
energy  squeeze  Is  viewed  as  a  long-term 
phenomenon — which  it  is — the  Winston  ap- 
paratus may  become  valuable  on  one  or  both 
of  two  levels,  one  longer-range  than  the  other. 
The  device  is  capable  of  converting  enough 
sunlight  so  that  it  may  ultimately  be  used 
as  a  primary  source  for  the  generation  of 
electricity,  but  its  development  for  this  pur- 
pose will  take  a  while.  In  tbe  shorter  haul 
It  nuy  be  possible  to  develop  units  for  the 
beating  (and  also  cooling)  of  mdlvldual 
homes  and  other  buildings. 

One  of  Mr.  Winston's  key  contributions  in 
working  out  his  Ideal  coUector  was  his  aban- 
donment of  the  notion  that  the  collector 
would  necessarily  be  governed  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  conventional  imaging  optics.  His 
light  concentrator  would  have,  in  optical 
terms,  and  extremely  low  /  number— 0.6. 
The  /  number  is  a  concept  familiar,  at  least 
In  approximate  terms,  to  anyone  who  oper- 
ates a  camera:  it  represents  the  relation  be- 
tween the  brightness  of  the  Image  and  the 
size  of  the  aperture.  No  ordinary  camera  can 
achieve  as  small  an  /  niunber  as  0.S,  but  this 
is  because  of  the  necessity  of  creating  an 
image.  If  the  Imaging  requirement  Is  dropped, 
Mr.  Winston  found,  the  ultimate  /  number 
can  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Winston's  chief  coUaborator  in  the 
early  stages  of  his  work  was  Henry  Hlnter- 
berger,  formerly  chief  engineer  of  the  Fermi 
Institute's  cyclotron;  he  Is  now  at  the  Na- 
tional Accelerator  Laboratory  at  Batavla,  Illi- 
nois. More  recently  Rlccardo  Levi  Settl,  pro- 
fessor of  physics,  became  an  enthusiastic  pro- 
ponent of  the  appUcation  of  ideal  collectors 
to  solar  energy. 

Another  difficulty  encountered  in  previous 
efforts  to  make  use  of  solar  radiation  was  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  sun.  It  was  possible  to 
build  tracking  equipment  like  that  used  In 
an  observatory,  where  It  keeps  tbe  telescope 
trained  on  Its  objective.  But  this  represented 
tremendous  added  complications — and  cost 
factors.  Mr.  Winston  worked  out  a  simpler 
solution  to  this  problem:  adapt  the  coUector 
In  the  form  of  a  trough,  so  that  tbe  sun 
"foUows"  the  coUector,  rather  than  the  re- 
verse. 

Not  all  the  problems  are  now  solved,  of 
course.  One  difficulty  is  that  the  sun  (1) 
doesn't  shine  at  night,  (3)  is  weak  at  the 
start  and  ends  of  the  day,  and  (3)  on  cloudy 
days  lacks  a  good  deal  of  its  sunny  day  punch. 
The  answer,  obviously,  is  energy  storage,  and 
there  are  many  methods  of  storing  energy, 
including  batteries. 

The  whole  effort  has  been  a  course  of  scien- 
tific ecumenism  for  Mr.  Winston.  In  the 
course  of  the  work  he  foxmd  himself  studying 
a  nxunber  of  subjects  outside  his  own  field  of 
physics — optics,  astronomy,  and  even  human 
anatomy  and  marine  biology.  After  he  had 
completed  his  initial  studies  on  the  shape  of 
the  "ideal  ooUector"  be  learned  in  a  convsraa- 
tlon  with  Mr.  Levi  SetU,  who  also  has  a  con- 
siderable Interest  In  biology,  that,  more  than 
100,OOOX)00  years  ago,  nature  had  perfected  In 
the  hoi^eshoe  crab  very  much  the  same  para- 
bolic coUector,  in  the  form  of  tbe  receptor 
imlts  (ommatldla)  of  the  animal's  compound 
eyes.  He  had  read  of  the  phenomenon  In  a 
journal. 

Messrs.  Levi  Settl  and  Winston,  working 
with  Donald  Park,  a  research  assistant  at 
Verml.  acquired  and  studied  a  horssshoe 
crab;  the  work  confirmed  Mr.  Levi  Settl'a 
reooUectlon,  and  Mr.  Winston  later  acknowl- 
edged ruefully  that  If  he  had  been  awara  of 
tha  eyes  of  the  Limuliu  earlier  It  would  have 
saved  him  a  year  of  work.  * 

■ten  the  oone  cells  In  the  human  eye, 
which  can  detect  the  presence  of  even  a  few 
photons,  use  the  same  structural  principle. 
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ha  learned  from  Jay  Knoch,  of  Waablngton 
UnlTemty  Scbool  of  Medicine,  who  Is  an  ex- 
pert on  the  optics  of  Tlslon. 

And  while  the  Atomic  Age  has  yet  to  reach 
Its  aenlth.  the  Solar  Age  may  already  be 
dawning. 


GREAT  GRAIN  ROBBERY  OP  1972 


REI 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

or  coNmcTXCtrr 
IN  TB£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1974 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  hear- 
ing sponsored  by  me  on  March  2  in  New 
Britain.  Conn.,  representatives  of  the 
baking  industry  in  my  State,  along  with 
concerned  consumers,  provided  valuable 
insight  into  the  hardship  and  suffering 
that  are  resulting  daily  from  high  costs 
for  needed  commodities.  Skyrocketing 
family  food  prices  are  the  pfdnful  result. 

It  is  no  secret  that  last  year  food  prices 
rose  some  16  percent.  Moreover,  the  Agri- 
ciilture  Department  predicts  that  food 
will  cost  12  to  16  percoit  more  by  the 
end  of  this  year.  All  who  share  my  deep 
concern  for  the  plight  of  the  American 
consumer  have  decried  the  "Great  Grain 
Robbery  of  1972"  in  which  the  sale  of 
some  440  million  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
Russians  left  our  stores  seriously  de- 
pleted, causing  the  price  of  wheat  to 
more  than  triple  in  less  than  2  years, 
and  resulting  in  higher  prices  at  the 
supermarket. 

Those  who  testified  at  my  hearing 
touched  upon  these  areas  and  more. 
They  registered  distrust  and  frustration 
with  the  ooofUcting  reports  of  grain  sup- 
plies that  have  surfaced  recently.  Many 
echoed  my  call  for  an  embargo  on  wheat 
exports  until  we  are  sure  that  we  have 
enough  of  this  needed  grain  for  domestic 
consumption  this  year.  Those  who  de- 
livered testimony  painted  a  very  real 
picture  of  the  disastrous  effects  inflation 
is  having  on  their  businesses  and  their 
daily  lives. 

Alan  Parker,  president  of  the  Nutmeg 
Bakers  Supply  Co.  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
predicted  tliat  unless  something  is  done 
about  runaway  prices,  one-third  of  the 
bakers  in  our  State  will  go  out  of  busi- 
ness in  the  next  3  months.  Mr.  Parker 
reported  that  flour  selling  for  $14  per 
100-pound  bag  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  was  going  for  $18  per  bag  at  the 
time  of  the  hearing.  Before  the  Russian 
grain  deal,  the  same  size  bag  sold  for 
$7  or  $8,  he  said.  Moreover,  soybeem  oil 
shortening  that  sold  for  16  cents  a  pound 
1  year  ago  went  up  to  26  cents  a  pound 
by  last  November  and  cost  over  50  cents 
a  pound  at  the  time  of  the  hearing 
earlier  this  month.  Mr.  Parker,  whose 
company  has  been  supplying  bakers  in 
my  State  for  over  50  years,  indicated 
that,  due  to  price  increases  in  the  past 
18  months,  over  100  major  bakeries  and 
more  than  300  smaller  ones  nationally 
went  out  of  business  with  a  loss  of  over 
10,000  jobs. 

Dominic  Cassone,  president  of  Cas- 
sone's  Bakery,  Stamford,  Oonn.,  noted 
that  prices  for  bakery  ingredients  are 
rising  so  fast  that  bakers  can  hardly 
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keep  pace.  Benjamin  Price,  president  of 
Cousin's  Bakery  in  New  Britain,  reported 
that  in  the  20  days  preceding  the  hearing 
the  price  of  sugar  rose  $5  per  100  pounds. 
Indicating  that  Agriculture  Secretary 
Earl  Butz  has  ruled  out  doUar-a-loaf 
bread.  Price  queried,  "Does  he  mean  he's 
pushing  for  85  cents?" 

Fred  Schro,  president  of  the  Marchi- 
giano  Bakery  in  New  Haven,  said  he 
hoped  the  Americsin  people  would  learn 
from  the  mistake  of  the  Russian  wheat 
deal,  while  John  Rader,  of  the  Reymond 
Baking  Co.  in  Waterbury,  expressed  con- 
cern with  conflicting  reports  on  the 
grain  situation.  Fred  Wolfe,  president  of 
Wolfe's  Baking  Co.  in  New  Haven,  ques- 
tioned how  long  consumers  would  put  up 
with  necessary  increases  in  bakery 
product  prices.  He  called  for  immediate 
disclosure  of  wheat  supplies  and  exports, 
and  urged  that  adequate  domestic  sup- 
plies be  conserved.  Mr.  Wolfe  expressed 
the  view  that  the  Export  Priorities  Act, 
which  I  introduced  earlier,  is  an  excel- 
lent basis  for  such  action. 

Bertha  Groski,  president  of  the  Con- 
necticut Bakers  Association,  echoed  the 
sentiments  of  many  of  her  colleagues  at 
the  hearing  in  recommending  an  imme- 
diate embargo  on  wheat  exports.  She 
questioned  how  much  longer  bakers 
would  be  able  to  absorb  cost  increases. 

Michael  LaRose,  director  of  the  Senior 
Citizen's  Center  in  New  Britain,  pro- 
vided an  example  of  how  Inflation,  part- 
icularly spiraling  food  prices,  is  having 
a  devastating  effect  on  the  meager  budg- 
ets of  our  senior  citizens,  who  are  trying 
to  exist  on  fixed  incomes  while  living 
costs  skyrocket.  According  to  Mr.  La- 
Rose,  increased  costs  will  lead  to  either 
a  reduction  in  the  nutritional  content 
or  an  increase  in  expense  to  the  elderly 
for  meals  provided  to  them  in  the  New 
Britain  area  under  a  program  established 
with  funds  from  the  Federal  nutrition 
program  for  the  elderly.  The  admirable 
intent  of  Congress  is  thus  being  serious- 
ly imdermined  by  spiraling  inflation. 

Albert  Science,  deputy  director  of  the 
Norwalk  Economic  Opportunity,  NOW, 
Inc.,  indicating  that  bread  is  a  staple  for 
many  Americans,  noted  that  high  food 
prices  had  a  particularly  harmful  effect 
on  low-income  families.  Mrs.  Arlene 
Stange.  representing  the  Junior  Women's 
Club  of  Plainville,  spoke  as  a  mother  of 
four  children  and  a  consumer  when  she 
said  that  prices  for  food  are  increasing 
at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  middle-income 
famUies  just  barely  get  by. 

Also  testifying  at  the  hearing  was  New 
Britain  Mayor  Stanley  J.  Pac,  who  called 
for  a  replenishing  of  our  grain  reserves 
to  stabilize  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  message  coming  from 
my  hearing  is  unmistakable :  Something 
must  be  done  now  to  curt)  spiraling  in- 
flation, particularly  in  the  food  sector. 
Time  and  again  I  have  called  for  a 
commodity  policy  in  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment that  recognizes  the  plight  of 
the  consumer.  Such  a  policy  at  this  time 
would  require  an  embargo  on  wheat  and 
other  grain  exports  until  we  know  that 
there  is  enough  grain  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. Yet.  time  and  again  the  De- 
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partment  has  refused  to  fdllow  this  reas- 
oned track,  and  has  instead  provided 
questionable  assurances  that  echo  the 
hollowness  of  erroneous  grain  supply  pre- 
dictions for  last  year  and  the  year  before. 

It  is  my  opinion  that,  as  Mr.  Wolfe 
suggested  at  the  hearing,  the  Export 
Priorities  Act  I  introduced  could  serve 
as  a  basis  for  a  sensible  agricultural  pol- 
icy— one  which  takes  the  consumer  into 
account.  This  is  as  it  must  be. 

An  amendment  to  the  Bxport  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969,  the  bill  would  re- 
quu-e  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  de- 
termine the  quantity  of  raw  and  certain 
refined  agricultural  products  that  will 
be  available  in  a  crop  year.  He  would  then 
determine  the  amounts  needed  for  do- 
mestic consumption,  with  a  reasonable 
quantity  to  allow  for  a  carryover  supply 
of  the  products,  including  an  amount 
for  disaster  relief  and  other  emergencies. 
The  remaining  quantity  of  the  com- 
modity would  be  available  for  export. 

Under  this  mandate  the  Agriculture 
Department  would  have  to  insure  that 
domestic  commodity  needs  are  met. 
There  would  be  far  less  chance  of  ex- 
cessive exports  depriving  our  people  of 
badly  needed  food  and  food  stuffs. 

Only  by  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  set  out  the  commodity 
situation  anticipated  for  the  coming 
year — emphasizing  domestic  needs  and 
dealing  with  these  needs  as  a  priority — 
can  we  assure  that  the  people  of  Connec- 
ticut and  all  Americans  will  have  a  suf- 
ficient variety  of  foods  at  reasonable 
prices. 


PROVIDING  EMERGENCY  GENERA- 
TORS IN  HOUSING  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF   RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  older 
Americans,  senior  citizens,  the  elderly — 
all  merely  catch  phrases  describing  our 
parents,  our  grandparents,  and  all  those 
a  generation  removed  from  us  who  strove 
and  labored  in  good  faith  to  make  a  bet- 
ter life  for  us.  In  recognition  of  our  great 
debt  to  them  they  must  be  now  accorded 
every  dignity,  consideration,  and  ease 
which  we  can  provide.  It  has  always  been 
one  of  my  prime  concerns  to  seek  con- 
stant improvement  in  the  lifestyle  of 
older  Americans.  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  f  eUow  Members  to  a  resolution  passed 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor on  the  7th  day  of  Ptebruary  1974, 
memorializing  Congress  to  provide  emer- 
gency generators  in  all  housing  for  the 
elderly : 

Resoltttion — Statb  op  R^ode  Island 
Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  pro- 
vide emergency  generators  In  all  housing 
for  the  elderly. 

Whereas,  the  housing  for  the  elderly  In 
many  Instances  are  above  three  floors  and  the 
elderly  during  a  power  failure  are  unable  to 
use  the  elevators,  and  physically  unable  to 
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use  the  stairs,  emergency  generators  are  nec- 
eesary;  now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations, 
now  requests  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  emergency  generators 
In  aU  housing  for  the  elderly;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  state  be 
and  be  is  hereby  respectfully  requested  and 
directed  to  transmit  duly  certified  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  the  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Rhode  Island 
delegation  In  Congress. 


DO    NOT    GAMBLE    WITH    SUMMER 
YOUTH  JOBS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  GAO 
has  released  a  report,  compiled  at  my  re- 
quest, which  documents  a  misuse  of  Fed- 
eral funds  by  the  city  of  Cleveland  in 
its  operation  of  summer  youth  employ- 
ment programs  in  1973. 

The  report  reveals  that  the  same  cold. 
callous,  calculated  political  manipula- 
tion of  Federal  funds  which  permeated 
the  model  cities  program  stifled  the 
summer  job  program  for  work-hungry 
inner-city  teenagers. 

For  years  the  summer  youth  employ- 
ment program  was  run  by  the  Cleveland 
Board  of  Education.  But  in  1972  Mayor 
Perk  requested  control  of  the  program 
and,  according  to  the  Malek  Memos,  the 
White  House  OK'd  the  transfer  as  part 
of  President  Nixon's  reelection  strategy. 
Cleveland  City  Hall,  however,  did  not  op- 
erate the  jobs  program  in  1972,  relying 
instead,  through  a  subcontract,  on  ttie 
board  of  education  with  its  long  expe- 
rience and  success. 

But  in  1973.  the  city  of  Cleveland,  with 
no  prior  experience  and  completely  In- 
adequate preparation,  took  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  summer  youth  emplojmient 
program.  The  result  was  a  patronage  bo- 
nanza and  a  bureaucratic  snafu  of  near- 
monumental  proportions.  Ineligible 
youths  from  families  whose  incomes  ex- 
ceeded poverty  levels  drew  checks  that 
rightly  belonged  to  poor  youths — and 
often  for  doing  no  work  at  all. 

A  great  number  of  youths — 1,765  of 
them — were  given  $110,866  for  working 
more  than  the  permissible  number  of 
hours.  Every  day  of  the  summer,  youths 
were  bused  to  distant  worksites  only  to 
flnd  little  or  no  equipment  waiting  for 
them  and  frequently  no  supervisors.  The 
program  was  designed  to  provide  mesm- 
ingful.  supervised  work  experiences  for 
low-income  students  who  would  other- 
wise flnd  no  Jobs  and  earn  no  spending 
money.  But  these  young  people  very 
often  considered  the  work  they  were 
given  both  demesming  and  meaningless. 

The  crowning  failure  of  the  city  pro- 
gram was  the  payroll  system.  Some 
youths  were  paid  before  they  did  any 
work,  while  others  sometimes  had  to 
wait  2,  4  and  even  8  weeks  after  the  time 
they   were  supposed   to   receive   their 
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checks.  In  fact,  some  still  have  received 
no  checks. 

The  GAO  has  concluded: 

The  large  number  of  errors  created  a  cli- 
mate for  even  more  errors  and  the  city  was 
not  equipped  to  handle  the  problem. 

The  GAO  has  found  some  defects  also 
in  the  Board  of  Education's  share  of  the 
program  but  overall  it  was  far  superior 
to  the  city's. 

Congress  never  intended  that  the  poor 
and  disEWlvantaged  inner-city  youth,  for 
whom  they  earmarked  these  summer  job 
funds,  be  treated  as  political  pawns.  I 
intend  to  see  that  this  disgraceful  misuse 
and  abuse  of  Federal  funds  by  an  inept, 
inexperienced  and  insensitive  adminis- 
tration does  not  occur  again. 

I  have  written  to  Secretary  of  Labor 
Peter  Brennan  urging  him  to  return  the 
summer  youth  employment  program  to 
the  experienced  and  substantially  suc- 
cessful Cleveland  Board  of  Education. 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  agrees  that 
this  should  be  done.  I  wish  to  reprint 
here  their  editorial  strongly  endorsing 
this  urgently  needed  action. 
(From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Mar.  15, 
1974] 
Don't   Gamble   WrrH   Job   Pkogkam 

The  only  encouragement  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land might  find  In  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office's  report  on  the  city's  administration  of 
the  federal  summer  Job  program  last  year 
is  that  It  wotild  be  hard  to  do  worse. 

Rather  than  taking  that  bet  thoxigh,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  should  return  the 
Job  program  to  the  school  system,  which  had 
run  it  untU  last  summer. 

Control  of  Jobs  is  a  powerful  political 
weapon,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  sum- 
mer program  was  shifted  from  the  schools  to 
the  city  to  benefit  Republican  Mayor  Perk. 

It's  time  to  stop  playing  politics  and  to 
recognize  the  city's  InabUity  to  run  the  pro- 
gram efficiently.  The  summer  Job  program  is 
supposed  to  give  young  men  and  women  from 
poor  families  the  chance  to  earn  some  money 
and  acquire  work  experience.  It  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  an  Introductory  course  m  poli- 
tical patronage. 

The  GAO  report  gives  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment the  evidence  it  needed  to  compare  the 
efficiency  of  the  programs  operated  last  year 
by  the  city  and  by  the  school  system.  Though 
the  school  system,  which  had  about  one- 
third  of  the  Jobs,  was  not  perfect,  it  was  far, 
far  ahead  of  the  city. 

The  Labor  Department  may  have  to  find 
some  face-saving  device  for  the  city,  but 
nonetheless  it  should  act  quickly  so  that  the 
summer  Job  program  can  be  organized  and 
ready  to  go  by  the  end  of  school.  Counselors 
must  be  hired  and  trained,  work  applica- 
tions must  be  taken  and  screened.  Jobs  and 
applicants  must  be  matched  up.  The  time 
to  do  It  is  within  the  next  few  weeks,  and  the 
responslbUlty  is  the  Labor  Department's. 


11500  BANANAS  ON  PIKE'S  PEAK 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALirOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  Arabs  seem  in  a  mood  to  cedl  a  recess 
in  their  blackmailing  of  the  United 
States,  I  hope  we  do  not  Invite  them  to  do 
It  again. 
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But  the  House  Interior  Committee  is 
considering  H.R.  11500,  the  bill  that 
would  prohibit  the  surface  rnining  of 
much  of  our  most  accessible  coal  re- 
serves. If  we  enact  this  bill,  we  wUl  be 
sending  the  Arabs  a  signal  that  we  are 
not  serious  about  becoming  self-sufficient 
in  energy.  When  we  cut  back  on  our  coal 
supply,  that  is  an  open  invitation  for 
them  to  do  the  same  with  our  oil  supply. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  develop  our 
great  coal  reserves  fully,  we  can  tell  the 
Arabs  to  stick  the  oil  in  their  oases. 

Enacting  H.R.  11500  would  be  as  crazy 
as  trying  to  grow  bananas  on  Pike's  Peak, 
but  a  good  deal  more  dangerous  to  our 
national  welfare. 


MISSION  TO  MOSCOW 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  27,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  Kissinger  is  at  this 
moment  in  Moscow  engaged  in  intensive 
discussions  with  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  on  a  wide  array  of  critical  prob- 
lems in  international  relations.  In  pursuit 
of  detente  the  Secretary  is  expected  to 
discuss  arms  limitations,  the  Middle 
East  and  trade  with  Soviet  Commimist 
party  leader  Leonid  Brezhnev.  On  the 
eve  of  the  Secretary's  departure,  two 
warnings  were  sounded  in  the  United 
States  which  underlined  one  of  the  most 
important  points  at  stake  in  these  dis- 
cussions. On  March  21,  Rabbi  Israel  Mil- 
ler, chairman  of  the  Conference  of  Presi- 
dents of  Major  Jewish  OrganizaticHis, 
and  Stanley  Lowell,  newly  elected  chair- 
man of  the  National  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry,  issued  a  joint  statement  on 
behalf  of  nearly  40  member  organiza- 
tions and  himdreds  of  local  community 
councils  urging  the  Secretary  "to  im- 
equivocally  state  the  view  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  regard  to  emigration  of 
Soviet  Jews."  The  full  text  of  the  state- 
ment follows: 

On  the  eve  of  the  departxire  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
American  Jewish  Community  has  received 
alarming  reports  of  a  severe  decline  In  the 
emigration  of  Soviet  Jews.  This  Soviet  effort 
to  shrink  the  movement  of  Jews  to  Israel  and 
elsewhere  is  contrary  to  ongoing  efforts  to 
expand. 

Mindful  of  the  Impact  of  pending  trade 
legislation  on  the  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews, 
we  therefore  choose  this  moment  to  endorse 
the  strongest  possible  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress, which  will  assist  an  unhampered  and 
unrestricted  emigration.  We  unanimously 
state  our  support  for  the  Jackson  Amend- 
ment, now  before  the  Senate,  which  was  over- 
whelmingly passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

We  have  requested  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  continue  this  Administration's  efforts,  and 
to  unequivocally  state  the  view  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  In  regard  to  emigration  of  Soviet 
Jews.  We  trust  that  the  Secretary  wlU  con- 
vince the  Soviet  Union  that  the  roots  of  the 
problem  and  the  resolution  of  the  issues  are 
in  Moscow. 

On  March  24,  nationally  syndicated 
columnist  Joseph  Kraft  developed  this 
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same  point.  conclodlnK  that  eaxlng  the 
conditloDs  for  emigration  cf  Soviet  Jews 
Is  "an  extremely  nairow  concession  to 
ask  In  return  for  easier  (trade)  credits." 
I  commend  both  these  cogent  and  power- 
ful statements  to  the  attentitm  of  my 
eoQeiVves  in  the  heilef  that  many  of  us 
share  the  hope  that  Secretary  Kissinger 
wfH  return  from  this  latest  mlsedon  with 
heartenlnt  news  of  a  Soviet  decision  to 
fiffly  oteerre  the  bUematkmally  guaran- 
teed right  of  emigration.  The  Kraft  col- 
umn frilowst 

(Rom  tbe  'Wkablsgton  Foot.  Mar.  34. 1074] 

(By  Joseph  Knft) 

MmsioH  TO  Moscow 

Overwhelming  evidence  argues  that  the  So- 
viet leaders  are  eaoer  to  cut  a  deal  with  Henry 
Klflsloger  on  his  visit  to  Moscow  this  week. 
The  question  Is  on  what  terms. 

For  Dr.  lUsslnger.  tat  the  first  time,  goes 
to  Moscow  representing  a  President  In  deep 
traiilito  at  bove.  So  there  Is  an  Inwlteble 
temptation  to  go  lor  an  arrangement  which 
serves  the  PresMent's  short-term  domestic 
Intamst  as  dlattnct  from  the  loDgsr-tetm  na- 
tional Interest. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  Soviet  mood  lies 
In  a  recent  IntaUigenoe  analrsts  of  state- 
ments made  hy  14  different  Soviet  leaders 
over  the  past  eight  months.  Ihe  analysis 
shows  -that  all  of  them  line  up  behind  party 
boss  Leonid  Brezhnev  In  favoring  coopera- 
tion between  Moecow  and  Washington. 

Only  two— PiwMent  Nikolai  Podgomy  In  a 
q>ee<ai  on  July  SI  and  Marshal  Andrei  Orech- 
ko,  the  defense  minister,  in  a  speech  on  Jan. 
•— etnssed  the  risks  of  easing  tension.  Sev- 
eral otlMTS — Including  the  party  Ideologists 
Murti^ti  Sualov.  who  emphasized  Chinese 
maneuveiB  against  detente  In  a  speech  on 
Dec.  8  seem  surprisingly  favorable  to  Big 
Two  harmony.  Mr.  Brezhnev  himself.  In  a 
■pinch  tn  Alma-Alta  on  March  16.  surveyed 
aU  the  fnm**>^  dangata  and  then  asserted. 
"We  vfll  oontmue  to  advance  flimly  down 
tha  road"  of  cooperation. 

That  analysis  U  reinforced  by  Dr.  Kissing- 
er's conversations  with  Soviet  Ambassador 
AnatoUy  Dobrynln.  Mr.  Dobrynln  returned  to 
Washington  after  a  couple  of  we^s  of  talks 
tn  Moaeow  early  last  week.  After  seeing  Do- 
brynln, Kissinger  told  his  Thursday  news 
eoofevance  that  he  was  "reasonably  oonfl- 
dent"  about  the  upcoming  talks. 

The  guess  here  is  that  Dobrynln  laid  out 
for  the  Soviet  leadership  President  Nixon's 
grave  Impeachment  problems,  with  a  warning 
that  Mr.  Nixon  might  not  be  in  the  White 
House  for  long.  Apparently  the  reaction  of 
the  Russians  was  to  try  to  make  a  deal  now 
with  tbe  President  they  know,  rather  than 
to  have  to  begin  aU  over  again  later  on. 

In  these  conditions,  with  the  Russians  evi- 
dently keen  for  a  deal,  the  Important  thing 
is  not  to  get  a  quickie  cosmetic  undertaking 
which  will  go  no  further  than  helping  Mr. 
Mlxon  In  his  Immediate  problems  at  home. 
What  counts  Is  to  make  arrangements  that 
lead  on  to  further  agreements  for  future 
Presidents,  and  tbe  momentum  needs  to  be 
maintained  tn  at  least  two  separate  areas. 

Arms  control  Is  one.  In  the  Moscow  sununit 
of  1973.  the  Big  Two  reached  an  agreement 
to  limit  the  absolute  number  of  offensive  and 
defensive  nudcar  launchers.  The  logical  next 
step  is  a  qualitative  limitation  that  would 
restrict  the  ntunber  of  multiple  warheads,  or 
MIRVs,  which  each  side  can  use  In  a  single 
launcher. 

But  If  tbe  agreemeat  only  applies  to  num- 
bers of  launchers  with  MIBVs,  the  Russians. 
who  have  far  larger  weapons,  would  gain  a 
distinct  advantage.  That  is  why  Defense  Sec- 
retary James  Schleslnger  has  been  Insisting 
that  any  agreement  should  achieve  "essen- 
tial equlvalenoe".  which  means  that  Dr.  Kis- 
singer needs  to  go  beyond  limiting  multiple 
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warheads  to  arrangementa  that  put  a  lid  on 
Russia's  massive  build-up. 

A  second  area  of  discussion  involves  prog- 
ress toward  more  freedom  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. The  Russians  are  cooperating  with  the 
tThlted  States  In  part  because  they  want  to 
Import  American  technology  on  favorable 
credit  terms.  Since  they  want  special  favors. 
It  is  legitimate  for  tbe  Ualted  States  to  set 
special  conditions. 

The  one  condition  on  which  there  has  been 
American  agreement  so  tar  is  Sen.  Henry 
Jackson's  stipulation  that  Moscow  ease  up 
on  conditions  for  emigration.  That  seems  to 
many  people.  Including  this  writer,  an  ex- 
tremely narrow  concesslaa  to  ask  In  retiu^ 
for  easier  credits.  But  slhce  it  Is  the  only 
demand  that  has  surfaced.  It  ought  to  be 
hammered  home.  At  a  minimum,  in  ottier 
words,  Dr.  Kissinger  needs  to  come  back  from 
Moscow  with  Soviet  agraemexLt  that  there 
should  be  an  end  to  harassment  of  those  who 
want  to  emigrate  and  an  undertaking  as  to 
numbers  permitted  to  leave. 

These  conditions  for  agreement  may  seem 
too  tough  to  President  Nixon  and  Dr.  Kis- 
singer and  other  recent  converts  to  the  con- 
cept of  detente  wfth  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
fact  they  are  minimal.  Anything  lees  will 
merriy  represent  a  cosnaetlc  agreement,  de- 
signed to  help  Mr.  Nixon  battle  against  Im- 
peachment by  a  trip  to  the  summit  in  Mos- 
cow. The  thought  to  bear  In  mind  Is  a  state- 
ment made  by  Dr.  Kissinger,  that  he  wanted 
to  "conclude  the  buHdlBg  of  a  structure 
which  we  can  pas3  on  to  svcceeding  adminis- 
trations." 
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MICHEL'S  WATCHDOG  IDEA 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF  n.LiNais 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
years  ago  the  House  Republlcsm  task 
force  on  congressional  reform  and  mi- 
nority stafiQng  under  the  chairmanship 
of  our  colleague.  Congressman  James  C. 
Cleveland,  of  New  Hampshire,  published 
a  series  of  recommendations  in  a  volume 
entitled,  "We  Propose:  A  Modern  Con- 
gress." 

My  colleague  from  Illinois,  Congress- 
man Robert  H.  Michei.,  was  a  contribu- 
tor to  this  study,  and  one  of  his 
recommendations  was  that  reforms  be 
Instituted  which  would  give  the  minority 
party  in  any  Congress  a  more  effective 
Investigative  rede.  Mr.  Michel  sponsored 
legislation  in  the  House  (H.R.  9252)  on 
June  21,  1985,  and  in  succeeding  Con- 
gresses to  Implement  this  recommenda- 
tion. 

On  February  29,  1974,  Mr.  Michel  and 
Mr.  CTucvKLAMD  in  a  joint  statement  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees made  the  following  proposal: 
That  when  both  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  are  imder  the  control  of 
the  same  political  party,  a  select  com- 
mittee in  the  House  under  the  control  of 
the  minority  party  be  automatically  cre- 
ated, funded,  and,  veeted  with  wide- 
ranging  investigated  authority. 

The  idea  of  a  watchdog  committee  is 
beginning  to  generate  more  interest  in 
the  light  of  recent  events.  On  March  23 
tile  Peoria.  HI.,  Journal  Star  endorsed 
the  proposal  editorially.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude this  editorial  h^ewith.  It  should 


provide  much  food  for  serious  tiiought 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle: 

[From  the  Peoria  (Hi.)  Journal  Star, 

Mar.  28.  197)1] 

Michel's  Watcbqoo  loza 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Congressman 
Bob  Michel  has  looked  a  bit  ahead  from  tbe 
dust-storm  now  going  on  in  Washington, 
and  taken  a  position  that  ouJus  more  sense 
for  a  GK)P  l^lBlator  than'  the  reactions  of 
many  others  these  days. 

Michel  has  had  the  guts  to  look  beyond 
Watergate  to  the  sltuatlona  that  have  often 
prevaUed  in  Washlngt<»t— and  try  to  remedy 
it  In  future. 

There  have  been  rocks  turned  over  before 
that  demanded  extensive  investigation — but 
went  no  further. 

Naturally,  those  were  times  when  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress  were  In  the  grasp 
of  the  same  party. 

Bob  Michel's  idea  is  that  there  should  be  a 
permanent  watchdog  committee  chaired  by 
the  minority  party  as  a  key  mvestlgatlve 
operation  of  the  Clongress. 

He  has  pointed  out  the  doctrine  of  this 
Congress  that  the  administration  can't  in- 
vestigate Itself.  He  has  taiten  the  principles 
which  the  Congress  has  proclaimed  and  prac- 
ticed regarding  Watergate,  and  said.  "Now 
let's  apply  these  principles  to  ourselves  and 
on  a  permanent  basis",  in  eSteet. 

He  says  that  by  their  own  moral  pro- 
noimcements  lu  the  past  year  clearly  the 
majority  party  In  Congress  cannot  "investi- 
gate Itself",  and  clearly  stich  levels  of  power 
must  be  subject  to  inquiry  just  like  tbe 
President. 

His  answer:  which  eveie  is  the  minority 
party  ought  to  autcHnatlci<lIy  control  a  per- 
manent watchdog  committee — just  as  Demo- 
crat-controlled committees  have  investigated 
and  are  investigating  the  itepubllcan  Presi- 
dent. 

It  does  seem  that  If  those  active  in  this 
affair  have  been  sincere  Ih  their  principles 
and  moral  pronouncements — and  not  merely 
opposition  polttleal  o|}portunists — ^they 
would  have  to  agree  with  our  Congressman. 

And.  Indeed,  if  we  are  faced  with  a  land- 
slide election  this  year,  some  such  watchdog 
restraint  wlU  be  badly  needled  in  Congress  for 
Congress — lest  we  have  a  real  power  nmaway 
there. 

The  truth  is.  If  they  thi&k  about  it,  such 
a  aet-up  might  save  Democrats  from  them- 
selves next  year. 

As  we  said,  more  prophetically  than  we 
knew  on  the  eve  of  the  I9T2  election,  in  ad- 
vice to  emotional  yoiuig  partisans: 

If  you  think  youll  be  frustrated  if  you 
lose  an  election,  you  haven't  seen  anything. 
You  may  win  one.  That^s  when  you  can 
reaUy  get  hurt. 

That's  of  course,  is  wh9n  you  have  awe- 
some re^>onalbaity — and  also  when  there  is 
the  greatest  hazard  of  gttlng  off  the  deep 
end. 

We've  seen  it  too  nuiny  times.  We  don't 
need  it  again  in  1974. — C.  L.  Dancey. 


LAWS  OF  NATURE  VeRSUS  LAWS 
OP  MAK 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   ICICBIGAIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RETRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1974 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
in  the  Record  today  an  article  from  the 
April/May  publication.  National  Wild- 
life, which  offers  comments  on  the  his- 
torical prelude  to  laws  Congress  has  en- 
acted "to  conserve  and  protect"  species 
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of  wildlife,  fish,  birds  and  plants.  I  would 

only  point  out  that  there  are  many  other 
laws  Congress  has  enacted  with  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  various  wildlife 
habitats  and  species  of  all  wildlife  which 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  following 
article: 
Laws  of  NATimx  V^tsxrs  Laws  or  Man 

(By  George  Relger) 
From  the  time  of  the  Babylonians  down  to 
the  present  dayv  governments  have  been 
passing  countless  laws  ostensibly  designed 
to  protect  wUdllfe.  Within  the  past  decade, 
however,  an  event  took  place  tmpreoedented 
In  man's  complex  and  often  disastrous  re- 
lationship with  the  other  creatures  on  this 
planet.  For  the  first  time,  a  body  politic — 
specifically,  the  VB.  Congress — actually 
passed  a  law  to  protect  endangered  wUdllfe 
with  no  other  motive  than  a  genuine  wish 
to  see  somethlzig  rare  and  wonderfiU  saved 
for  Its  own  sake. 

In  the  past,  laws  touching  tipon  wUdllfe 
have  hardly  been  so  altruistic.  The  Egyp- 
tians, Jews,  Greeks  and  Romans  all  created 
laws  apparently  bearing  on  wUdlUe  protec- 
tion. But  every  one  of  these  laws  was  pre- 
occupied VTlth  the  welfare  of  the  lawmaker, 
not  wUdllfe.  There  were  taboos,  for  instance, 
against  the  casual  killing  of  wild  cattle  In 
some  early  societies — but  only  because  the 
cattle  were  to  be  saved  for  sacrifices  during 
religious  festivals,  or  iised  for  ceremonial  en- 
tertainments such  as  the  "bull  dances"  of 
Crete.  The  Semitic  prohibition  against  the 
slaughter  or  eating  of  swine  may  have  In- 
cidentally protected  some  lingering  bands  of 
wUd  pigs.  But  the  law  was  created  prtmarUy 
to  eUmlnate  swine  cults  once  prevalent 
throughout  the  Middle  East. 

Ironically,  the  more  legal  or  religious  in- 
terest man  has  taken  in  some  species,  the 
more  dlsastrotis  the  consequences  have  been 
to  the  wildlife  concerned.  The  ^yptians,  for 
example,  venerated  hawks  (the  sun  god  Ra 
was  hawk-headed)  and  ibises  (the  diety 
Thoth  was  an  Ibis) .  KventuaUy,  such  worship 
led  to  wholesale  destruction  of  these  birds 
by  worshippers  throughout  Egypt.  In  the 
late  1960b,  an  undergrotind  gaUery  was  dis- 
covered holding  more  than  a  mlUion  mum- 
mified ibises! 

Historically,  the  privileged  classes — priests 
and  aristocracy — have  been  entitled  to  use 
certain  species  of  wUdllfe  considered  "above" 
the  coounon  man.  Lion  hunting  in  Meso- 
potamia was  strictly  a  royal  sport.  In  medi- 
eval times,  the  nobUity  In  Europe  were  en- 
titled to  hunt  deer;  the  common  folk  hunted 
rabbits.  In  England,  all  sturgeon  "belonged" 
to  the  crown  and  If  a  conunoner  caught  one, 
he  was  expected  to  turn  It  over  to  the  au- 
thorities. WhUe  some  of  these  laws  seem  poll- 
tlcaUy  unjust  today,  they  did  serve  the  pmr- 
pose  of  providing  certain  wUdllfe  with  some 
measure  of  protection.  Doubtless  one  reason 
why  there  are  still  wUd  boar  In  densely- 
settled  Belgium,  or  wolves  in  Spain,  is  that 
the  larger  mammals  of  Europe  have  tradi- 
tionally been  hunted  by  Umlted  numbers  of 
privUeged  people.  Indeed,  since  World  War  U 
greater  recreational  opportunity  for  every 
man  has  done  more  to  threaten  wUdllfe  in 
Europe  than  all  the  hunting  by  royalty  and 
clergy  in  centuries  past. 

One  factor  that  forever  changed  man's  at- 
titudes about  non-egalltarlan  restraints  on 
trapping,  bunting  and  flahtng  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World.  Whereas  deer, 
grouse  and  sturgeon  were  food  and  game  fit 
only  for  the  Ukes  of  kings  in  the  Old  World, 
they  were  everyone's  meat  in  America — ^flrst 
through  necessity,  then  out  of  custom  and  a 
faith  that  every  man  had  the  right  to  any 
resource  he  could  gather  through  hts  own 
initiative.  Clearly,  in  fact,  the  growth  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  New  World  is  Unked  to  the 
earliest  settlers'  contact  with  forest,  water 
and  wUdllfe  resources  that  seemed  Inexhaus- 
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tlble.  A  New  England  fanner  with  a  musket 
might  some  years  kiU  nKire  deer  than  an  old 
English  king  would  see  in  a  lifetime.  And 
Captain  John  Smith  intentionally  drama- 
tized this  contrast  between  Old  World  and 
New  World  when  he  wrote,  after  one  of  his 
early  visits  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  that  "we 
had  more  Sturgeon  than  could  be  devoiued 
by  Dog  or  Man."  The  sturgeon,  interestingly 
enough,  is  now  extinct  in  the  Chesapeake. 

As  tradltlonaUy  exclusive  wUdllfe  values 
were  overturned,  that  overturning  con- 
tributed to  the  emerging  phUosophy  of  in- 
dependence that  finaUy  led  to  "the  great  ex- 
periment," as  American  democracy  came  to 
be  known.  However,  while  there  were  enor- 
mous human  benefits  In  that  experiment,  the 
results  for  wUdlife  were  little  short  of  disas- 
trous. By  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the 
slaughter  of  deer  was  so  widespread  that  it 
became  necessary  to  impose  closed  seasons 
In  every  colony  but  Oeorgla. 

Unless  such  laws  can  be  enforced,  though, 
they  are  merely  curloiis  footnotes  in  his- 
tory. And  since  Massachusetts  was  the  only 
colony  to  set  up  a  system  of  wardens  or 
"deer  reeves"  in  1738 — and  since  by  then 
In  America  it  was  every  man's  right  to  own 
a  gun  and  take  whatever  game  he  desired — 
poaching  became  a  vigorous  tradltloa.  As 
early  as  the  1640s,  Plymouth  Colony  gov- 
ernor WUliam  Bradford  vramed  of  the  pre- 
cipitous decline  of  waterfowl  in  New  Eng- 
land. In  1710,  Massachusetts  passed  a  law 
prohibiting  the  use  Qt  boats  to  pursue  dudes 
and  geese.  The  main  Idea  behind  this  meas- 
ure was  to  give  the  birds  some  respite  dur- 
ing the  summer  moult,  when  they  are  \m- 
able  to  fiy. 

Even  the  hlstOTy  of  offshore  Odilng  fea- 
tures early  l^lslation  that  gives  the  appear- 
ance, at  least,  of  being  conservation-minded. 
In  1668,  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  that  no 
cod  could  be  killed  or  dried  for  sale  In 
December  or  January.  Another  law  speci- 
fied that  no  madwrel  could  be  catigbt  be- 
fore June,  except  for  barter  while  fresh. 
Such  restrictions  may  have  given  the  great 
schools  of  sea  fishes  some  respite  during  a 
part  of  the  year,  and  even  protected  certain 
species  during  spawning.  Yet.  UjB.  statesman 
Ellhu  Root  onoe  pointed  out  that  those 
laws  actually  had  little  to  do  with  conserva- 
tion. Rather,  he  said,  they  derived  from  a 
belief  that  roe-laden  fish  were  inferior  items 
of  trade  that  would  ruin  the  fame  and 
value  of  slat-fish  barrels  bearing  the  Massa- 
chusetts seal.  Thus,  like  most  colonial  laws 
affecting  game  birds  and  mn.mnnn.»«j  the  early 
restrictions  on  fisherlet  were  leas  concerned 
with  the  future  of  wUd  ^ecies  than  they 
were  with  the  fortunes  of  the  men  who  en- 
acted them. 

The  primary  req;>onaibillty  for  regulat- 
ing and  protecting  wildlife  has  always  rested 
with  the  state  govemmenta,  under  whose 
jurisdiction  resident  species  of  animals  faU. 
During  the  mld-1980'B,  however,  when  the 
excessive  use  and  abuse  of  aU  natural  re- 
Bovu-ces  began  to  weigh  heavUy  on  the  na- 
tion's conscience,  the  American  people  began 
to  look  Increasingly  to  Washington  for 
leadership.  And  often,  they  were  disap- 
pointed. The  momentiun  for  creating  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  in  1873  came 
from  a  handful  of  men  dedicated  to  saving 
Its  umque  attributes  and  wUdllfe.  But  the 
idea  llteraUy  had  to  be  sold  to  Congress. 
The  l^lslators  were  persuaded  that  more 
long-term  money  could  be  made  out  of  a 
tourist  Industry  bringing  people  on  the  new 
railroads  to  see  the  geysers  and  hot  springs 
than  was  to  be  made  out  of  cutting  up  and 
selling  the  mineral  formations  to  the  hlgheat 
bidder. 

In  this  century,  the  extinction  of  the  pas- 
senger pigeon  and  the  near  mlas  with  the 
bison  also  helped  persuade  Congreas  to  act 
on  a  number  of  laws  aimed  at  perpetuating 
all  game  birds  and  animals.  Again,  however. 
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the  motive  was  rarely  altruistic.  While  guUt 
over  past  losses  contributed  to  ttiose  first 
turn -of -century  successes,  a  desire  to  perpet- 
uate birds  and  animals  for  sport  and  a  pos- 
sible return  to  marlcet  use  lay  at  the  core 
of  the  effort. 

StlU,  those  tum-of-the-oenttiry  laws  rep- 
resented a  momentous  change  in  the  course 
of  wUdllfe  history  In  America.  After  aU,  while 
the  nation  was  estahlishing  a  syatem  of  re- 
fuges prlmarUy  to  give  respite  to  migratory 
waterfowl,  it  was  also  offering  sanctuary  to 
a  host  of  birds  and  mammaiR  not  eonsldeted 
in  the  original  plans  for  such  a  eystam. 

By  mld-centiny,  fueled  by  the  loas  of  the 
heath  hen  and  the  Carolina  parakeet,  aa  weU 
as  the  suocessful  fight  to  save  the  trumpeter 
swan  and  the  wood  duck,  there  araee  a  popu- 
lar feeling  of  Interest  and  attachment  for 
aU  creatures  in  jeopardy.  In  support  of  such 
sentiments,  the  first  UB.  domestic  law  ex- 
clusively concerned  with  the  welfare  of  aU 
endangered  wildlife  came  into  being  In  1066. 
In  that  year,  to  quote  from  the  Kndangeged 
Species  Act,  Congress  declared  that  "ocie  of 
the  unforttmate  consequanoes  of  growth  and 
development  in  the  United  States  has  been 
the  extermination  of  some  native  species  of 
fish  and  wUdlife"  and  "serious  losses  in  other 
species  of  native  wUd  animals."  Conse- 
quently, Congress  pledged  the  nation  "to 
conserve  and  protect,  where  pnietloal,  the 
various  species  of  native  flah  and  wUdltte, 
including  game  and  non-gams  migratory 
birds,  that  are  threatened  with  extaxh^on." 

In  enacting  the  landmark  omnibus  legis- 
lation, the  House  and  Senate  cited  historical, 
educational  and  scientific  considerations — 
but  nof ,  significantly  enough,  ecodSmic  fac- 
tors. That  charitable  posture  was  farther 
reinforced  in  1973  by  the  passage  of  an  ex- 
panded Endangered  Spedaa  Act  that 
strengthened  aU  previous  statutes.  For  the 
first  time,  moreover.  It  provided  federal  funds 
for  endangered  species  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  states. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  enthusiasm  for 
saving  wUdllfe  was  not  matched  by  Its  gen- 
erosity. Over  the  next  three  and  one-half 
years,  the  federal  government  wlU  spend 
no  more  than  (10  mlUlon  In  ooet-sharlng 
programs  with  the  states — and  quite  poesibly 
a  good  deal  less.  Then  too.  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  state  and  local  agencies  wUl 
be  able  to  develop  effective  programs.  In 
recent  years,  federal  cost-sharing  ventures 
into  education,  welfare  and  other  local  serv- 
ices have  produced  a  disappointing  nnm- 
ber  of  good  programs. 

For  aU  that,  though,  the  heartening  flurry 
of  legislative  activity  In  the  wUdllfe  field  in- 
dicates that  the  American  people  have  passed 
an  Important  turning  point.  By  creating 
trtUy  benevolent  laws,  the  nation  has  at 
last  turned  away  from  its  determinedly  aelf- 
centered  view  of  the  world  to  one  that  recog- 
nizes man's  proper  role  as  Its  custodian. 


SOME  ADDITIONS 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1974 

Mr.  CUANCY.  Mr.  Speakar,  on  March 
19,  I  spolce  in  high  praise  of  the  third 
annual  oongressional  scholarship  pro- 
gnun  which  is  sponsored  hy  tbe  First 
and  Second  Congressional  EMstricts  of 
Ohio  and  the  Greater  Cincinnati  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Four  names  were  omitted  from  the  list 
of  persons  who  participated  in  that  pro- 
gram. I  wish  to  add  the  names  of  Dave 
Cawdrey,  of  North  College  BUI  Elg2i 
Sctuxd;  Jean  and  Dave  Cooper,  and  Mike 
Wiater. 
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AFTER  THE  EMBARGO — ^TWO 
VIEWPOINTS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALIPOBMIA 
IN  THB  BOOSB  OP  REEPBESENTATIVES 

Wttbuadav.  March  27,  1974 

Mr.  WAUHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oil 
Inm  (be  Middle  East  Is  apparently  on 
its  wajr  again.  Production  levels  are  be- 
ing incrnanfirl  by  the  Aral)  suppliers  and 
tankers  are  eitber  steaming  for  Middle 
Eastern  ports  or  leaving  tbem  bound  for 
TJJB.  reflnertes. 

President  Nixon  has  told  us  that  the 
"crisis"  is  over,  but  the  "problon"  re- 


Ttuen  ia  serious  Qiiestlon  in  many 
ndnds.  however,  whether  or  not  the  crisis 
did  Indeed  occur— or,  was  It  in  fact  a 
omtrtvance  di»ign»ri  to  boost  gasoline 
i^d  toA  oil  prices  in  order  for  oil  com- 
pany profits  to  increase  markedly. 

As  If  to  dramatize  the  dichotomy  of 
views  on  the  "oU  shortage"  there  ap- 
peared in  today's  newspapers  two  widely 
divergent  opinions  on  the  state  of  the 
Nation's  petroleiun  problems  now  that 
the  Arab  embargo  is  over. 

One  view  is  that  of  Christopher  T. 
Rand,  of  Kensington,  Calif.  Writing  in 
the  New  York  Times  today,  Mr.  Rand 
quwtions  the  severity  of  the  shortage 
this  past  winter. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  views 
of  Keith  J.  Fanshier.  publisher  of  the 
jya  Daily,  who  warns  that  the  "ozIsIb"  is 
far  from  over. 

Mr.  Bpeaker,  I  think  it  instrocttve  and 
informative  to  read  these  two  articles 
and  I  wish  to  submit  them  for  the  Rec- 
o>b: 

(Fram  Um  OU  DkUy,  Mar.  26. 1974] 

SnuoB  Wnx  EUvB  In  Owh  Pbobueks 
(By  Keitb  Fansber) 

The  1973-74  Wtater  Is  turning  out  to  be 
one  of  tboae  perrene  l»te  and  deUy«d  ones, 
In  wtilcb.  a  oonslderable  run  ot  relatively  low 
tanaperatures  strlkae  aftar  tbe  aeaaon  as  a 
whole  baa  bean  mild,  and  after  the  iodxutry 
bad  Just  about  written  off  tbe  eeason  as  re- 
gards any  turtber  strong  demand  for  fuel 
oU. 

Although  now  the  Industry  has  plenty  of 
fuel  oU  to  Anlsh  out  tbs  season,  maybe  too 
much,  these  stocks  are  now  being  drawn 
down  more  rapklly  than  was  true  In  much  of 
the  Doaln  part  of  tbe  season.  To  some  extent, 
this  might  be  regarded  as  good  In  the  In- 
dustry because  aome  suppliers  are  reported 
to  have  too  much  fuel  for  efllctent.  economic 
HawHnug  owing  to  the  hitherto  slower-than- 
ezpected-earUer  demand. 

Stocks  of  dlatUlate  fuel  In  primary  storage 
are  txrw  some  143  million  barrels,  which  ex- 
ceeds a  year  earlier  by  3»  million  barrels,  or 
20%. 

Meanwhile,  tbe  gvaaA  enigma  is  whether 
stocks  of  gaaoliiie — ^In  tact,  total  petroleum 
stocks — wUl  take  a  sharp  fsU-off  In  the  next 
few  months  from  tbe  (eared  over-reaetlon  of 
tbe  puMlc  to  th»  Arab  embargo  lUttng.  If 
tiM  pttfiUc  drops  Its  oooservstlon  perform- 
anoa  aa  a  result  ot  this  easing,  then  any 
help  that  aupply  would  get  from  it  would 
rapidly  evaporate.  Both  public  and  Industry 
need  to  maintain  tlwlr  oonaervation  stance. 
So  does  tbe  government,  in  its  oil  position. 

It  should  t>e  remembered  ccustantly  that 
the  government  still  has  not  enacted  any 
real  fundamental,  loog-range  national 
energy  policy,  and  urgently  needs  to  do  so. 
In  other  words,  legtslatacs  ss  weU  m  the 
common   cltlaen,   and   the   industry   itself, 
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should  foUow  constructive  patterns  in  this 
whole  energy  problem,  esjjeclaUy  now  and  In 
the  next  few  montbs. 

PBycboIoglcally,  llter^y  everybody,  from 
low  to  bigb,  baa  been  so  eagerly  seeking  a 
ray  of  light  on  tbe  problem  that  there  Is 
danger  of  l>eing  too  ready  to  accept  a  mod- 
erate action  as  being  tbe  answer  to  tbe 
hopes.  This  is  what  make  the  new  Arab  move 
dangeroxis.  It  could  make  this  nation  too 
complacent.  Better  we  should  aU  remain 
cautious  and  wary,  even  at  tbe  cost  of  con- 
tinuing discomfort.  It  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  what  has  happened  before-^ 
arbitrary  cut-oS  action  from  Persian  Gulf 
courses — could  be  repeated. 

Stated  otherwise,  there  are  no  miracles,  and 
ItteraUy  no  security.  In  depending  on  other 
nations  and  peoples.  Tbe  lesson  of  what  has 
tu4>pened  la  that  tbe  U.S.  must  be  the  master 
of  its  own  fate  In  energy.— that  vital  an- 
swer to  survival  In  the  world  of  the  present 
and  the  future.  Complacenay  In  this  context 
could  be  oiu  worst  enemy.  Jxi  fact,  hasn't  the 
country  been  too  complacent  about  future 
energy  needs  and  resources  already,  and  for 
years? 

And  isn't  this  exactly  the  element  which 
has  caused  us  to  be  too  unready  and  has 
brought  us  trouble  when  tbe  long  approach- 
ing crisis  became  reality? 

It  seems  appropriate  in  this  situation  to 
paraphrase  a  famed  quotation  from  Shake- 
speare's great  play.  King  Richard  III:  "Now 
is  the  winter  of  our  discontent  made  glorious 
summer  by  tills  new  Arab  action."  We  would 
submit  that  it  should  not  be  expected  too 
easUy  that  our  winter's  problems  should  turn 
too  easily  into  summer's  solutions.  For 
summer  is  siu-e  to  bring  its  own  problems. 

The  prime  difficulty  seen  at  present  Is  that 
production  of  all  this  country's  petroleum 
products  is  currently  considerably  below 
what  It  sbotild  be,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
much  ot  the  total  refining  capacity  Is  not 
being  utilized  as  a  consequence  of  the  re- 
quirement that  considerable  crude  oil  be 
shuttled  from  the  refineries  of  numerous 
companies  that  are  crude-comfortable  to 
other  refining  companies  in  serious  need  of 
crude. 

•  How  long  this  dislocation  will  continue 
it  Is  difficiat  to  l>e  sure.  It  is  Just  one  more 
of  tlie  many  intangibles,  unsettlements  and 
unluiowns  that  are  plaguing  the  general  pe- 
troleum supply  situation  of  the  U.S. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  27,  1074 j 
Atteb  Trk  On.  BUBABGO 
(By  ClirtBtopher  T.  Band) 

Kknsincton,  Calit. — DuUng  the  winter, 
when  Americans  endured  bitter  cold  and 
parked  in  long  lines  at  the  few  gasoline  sta- 
tions that  remained  open,  production  of 
domestic  crude  oil  and  natural-gas  liquids 
was  running  at  a  reasonable  level,  Imports 
of  oil  products  averaged  24  million  barrels 
a  day,  and  crude  oil  Imports  were  up  11  per 
cent  from  the  previous  winter. 

Deeplte  the  Arab  embargo,  this  nation's 
crude  oil  and  oil  products  situation  hardly 
worsened,  contrary  to  the  more  pessimistic 
predictions. 

On  March  1,  the  United  States  had  almost 
806  million  barrels  of  crude;  unfinished  and 
finished  oUs  In  stock,  an  Increase  of  7.8  per 
cent  above  figures  for  a  year  ago. 

United  States  demand  for  crude  oil  has 
)>een  Increasing  by  only  6  per  cent  a  year 
and  the  nation's  refineries  hsve  been  running 
so  cloae  to  the  supply  of  crude  that  they 
covad  not  have  used  up  mote  than  8  million 
barrels,  or  3  per  cent,  of  the  nation's  crude 
oU  stocks  between  Dec.  7  add  March  1,  ac- 
cording to  American  Petrcleum  Institute 
statlstlCB. 

During  this  period  one  real  lapee  of  sup- 
ply did  occur,  in  the  middle  of  February, 
when  American  crude  oil  Imports,  which 
had  been  averaging  2.4  mUllon  barreU  a  day 
In  January,  dipped  to  a  dally  rate  of   1.8 


million  barrels.  This  Is  cuylous  In  that  It 
did  not  occiu:  at  Thanksgiving,  when  the 
Llberian  vessel  Sidney  SpUo  steamed  Into 
San  Francisco  laden  with  the  last  shipment 
of  pre-embargo  Arab  oil  to  America.  Nor  did 
the  lapse  occur  gradually.  The  imports 
dropped  off  sharply,  then  picked  up  agahi 
Just  as  sharply. 

This  suggested  that  the  supply  problems  of 
the  United  States  constuner  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Arab  embargo. 

Evidence  to  support  thla  suggestion  has 
been  provided  by  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association,  which  has  demon- 
strated through  a  study  cC  tanker  move- 
ments that  the  Persian  Gul<  countries  must 
have  been  exporting  at  least  20.78  million 
barrels  of  crude  oil  a  day  In  December — over 
a  million  barrels  more  a  day  than  industry 
sources  were  claiming. 

What  the  Arabs  have  apparently  done,  suc- 
cessfully. Is  to  use,  primarily  for  political 
and  commercial  ends  in  Europe,  the  threat 
of  an  embargo  rather  than  a  real  one.  They 
have  helped  Influence  Europeans,  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  to  exert  diplomatic  efforts  in 
favor  of  an  equitable  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

They  have  driven  a  wedge  twtween  the 
major  Interaatlonal  oil  companies  and 
France,  Italy,  West  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Japan,  India  and  other  oll-lmportlng  coun- 
tries, all  of  which  In  the  last  four  months 
have  greatly  accelerated  the  dispatching  of 
officials,  quasi-governmental  and  private  dele- 
gations to  Iraq,  Iran,  Libya.  Kuwait,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Abu  Dhabi  and  Algeria  in  quest  of 
oil  for  cash,  weapons,  spare  parts,  expertise 
and  industrial  plants. 

Now  the  Arabs  have  gained  substantial  If 
ephemeral  financial  success,  have  largely  set 
aside  the  threat  of  embargo,  have  shown  ap- 
preciation to  Western  governments  for  their 
evenhanded  approach  to  the  dispute  with 
Israel,  and  have  relegated  the  quibbling  and 
haggling  to  oil-poor  Syria. 

Western  European  countries  have  gained 
stature,  too,  by  showing  thBt  they  do  not 
need  to  go  through  the  iiitematlonal  oil 
companies  to  acquire  Middle  Eastern  oil. 

President  Nixon  has  preserved  his  status 
as  an  International  peacemaker.  American 
oil  companies  continue  to  ecjoy  deluxe  co- 
operation from  the  Government,  and  those 
oil  concerns  that  possess  shares  of  Middle 
Eastern  oil  concessions  as  well  reaped  very 
good  earnings  In    1973. 

As  a  group,  except  for  the  Gulf  Oil  Corpo- 
ration their  profits  have  grown  by  more  than 
9  per  cent  per  year  since  1067  and  they 
seem  destined  to  do  even  l>etter  this  year. 

Only  the  consumer,  especially  the  Ameri- 
can consumer,  has  really  suffered  ftom  this 
winter's  exercise  In  International  conunerclal 
diplomacy.  He  has  finally  won  back  the 
gasoline  he  had  in  October  but  he  Is  pay- 
ing the  companies  30  per  cent  more  for 
it. 

In  fact,  the  only  unfinished  business  of 
the  so-called  crisis  Is  for  the  Administration 
to  do  something  for  tlie  consumer,  to  honor 
some  of  the  consumers'  speelflc  wishes. 

Although  the  Government  has  neglected 
to  form  a  cohesive  and  Jioat  energy  policy 
over  the  past  generation,  although  It  has 
utterly  failed  to  take  any  initiative  to  ac- 
quire and  thoroughly  audit  oil  Industry  costs, 
reserves  and  Inventory  data,  it  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  do  BO  now. 

At  the  very  least.  President  Nlxon  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Office  must  roll  back 
crude  oil  and  petroleum-preduct  prices  to 
pre-October  levels.  They  must  give  up  the 
campaign  to  end  regulation  of  the  price  of 
natural  gas  piped  across  state  lines,  because 
this  Is  the  only  area  of  domestic  petroleum 
activity  In  which  the  Government  is  not  sub- 
servient to  the  oil  industry. 

They  must  also  become  prepared  to  enter 
the  business  of  Importing,  storing  and  re- 
fining crude  oil — as  Bfu'opesn  governments 
are  doing — if  crude-oU  Imports  and  refinery 
runs  do  not  pick  up. 
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.  This  is  the  bare  minimum  that  the  con- 
sumer must  demand  before  this  winter  fades 
Into  history  and  takes  its  lesson  with  it. 


REPORT  ON  BILINGDAL  EDUCATION 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1974 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  in 
1968  marked  an  important  beginning,  but 
it  was  only  the  first  step  toward  cultural 
awareness  and  equal  education.  With  the 
advantage  of  hindsight,  we  can  see  how 
slow  and  painful  the  process  of  change 
has  been.  Today  we  are  still  confronted 
by  the  lack  of  adequate  funding  for  bilin- 
gual programs. 

As  one  of  the  coauthors  of  this  act, 
I  have  worked  to  correct  this  inequity. 
Last  year  -the  administration  proposed 
only  $35  million  for  title  VII  bilingual 
programs  which  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  increased  to  $45  million. 
During  debate  on  the  Labor-HEW  bill  for 
fiscal  1974,  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
raise  bilingual  funding  to  $60  million. 
Although  the  amendment  lost  on  the 
House  side,  we  were  able  to  increase  its 
budget  to  $50.3  million  in  the  Labor- 
HEW  conference  report. 

But  even  this  Increased  effort  failed  to 
reach  a  significant  portion  of  children 
who  should  be  served.  With  an  estimated 
5  million  children  in  need  of  this  pro- 
gram, only  143,000  were  reached  during 
fiscal  1974,  representing  at  the  most  3 
percent  of  the  total  eligible  populaticm. 

Given  this  opportunity  gt^),  we  should 
be  extremely  cautious  of  any  proposed 
cutbacks.  The  fiscal  1975  budget  calls  for 
a  $15.35  million  cutback  in  title  vn  proj- 
ects, and  a  drop  in  number  of  children 
served.  Some  may  argue  that  this  slash  is 
softened  somewhat  by  the  $9.7  millicm 
outlay  of  fiscal  1973  impoimded  funds. 
This  type  of  argument  is  an  example  of 
doublethink  applied  to  the  budget  proc- 
ess. As  a  result  of  this  impoundment  an 
estimated  30,000  eUgible  children  were 
not  served  during  fiscal  1973.  Even  if  we 
add  this  money  it  would  still  mean  a 
severe  cutback  for  title  vn  projects  for 
fiscal  1975. 

In  the  case  of  the  emergency  school  aid 
program,  the  proposed  budget  recom- 
mends a  dismantling  of  ESAA,  vrith  no 
assurance  that  bilingual  funds  will  be  in- 
cluded in  new  legislation  promised  by  the 
administration.  Without  this  guarantee 
as  much  as  $10  million  a  year  in  bilingual 
fimding  may  be  lost — $9.1  million  for  fis- 
cal 1973  £uid  $9.9  million  for  fiscal  1974. 

To  put  the  proposed  cutbacks  in  per- 
spective, let  us  compare  the  fiscal  1975 
budget  with  this  year's  spending.  For 
fiscal  1974  Congress  appropriated  $60.3 
million  for  both  title  vn  and  ESAA  bi- 
lingual projects;  but  for  fiscal  1975  the 
administration  recommends  only  $35 
million,  representing  a  42-percent  cut- 
back. This  $25.3  million  slash  contradicts 
an  internal  OE  recommendation  for  title 
vn  projects  alone  of  $60  million  for  fiscal 
1975  and  $80  miUion  for  1976. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  Ignore  re- 
cent findings  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
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Commission,  about  the  educational  ne- 
glect of  Mexican-American  children  and 
the  exclusion  of  this  minority  group  from 
school  decisionmaking.  In  my  own  State 
of  California,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
ratio  of  Spsmish-speaking  students  to 
teachers  is  152  to  1,  while  for  Anglos 
the  ratio  is  20  to  1.  Further,  according  to 
a  1972  survey  by  the  Los  Angeles  Unified 
School  District,  there  are  only  3  percent 
Spanish  sumamed  school  staff  serving 
nearly  24  percent  Latino  students  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels.  Clearly 
these  figures  indicate  an  Institutional 
failure  to  meet  bilingual  educational 
needs.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  similar 
findings  apply  to  other  children  facing 
language  barriers  in  our  school  system. 

The  administration's  42-percent  cut- 
back runs  counter  to  these  Federal  find- 
mgs,  and  represents  a  serious  reversal 
of  our  1968  commitment  which  pointed  to 
the  "urgent  need — for  comprehensive 
and  cooperative  action"  by  Federal  as 
well  as  local  and  State  levels.  We  must 
return  to  that  commitment,  particularly 
in  light  of  the  recent  Lau  decision. 

This  decision  ranks  in  importance  with 
the  1954  Brown  ruling  in  mandating 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  all 
children.  It  has  taken  nearly  two  decades 
to  gain  national  recognition  of  the 
problems  of  language  discrinunation  m 
this  country  and  the  need  for  bilingual/ 
bicultural  education.  The  Supreme  Court 
m  Lau  concluded  that  English — only 
classes  failed  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  children  whose  dominant  lan- 
guage is  other  than  English,  and  that 
supplemental  programs  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  students'  right  to  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity. 

In  passing  the  BiUngual  Education 
Act,  Congress  realized  the  national  scope 
of  the  issue  and  the  Federal  responsibil- 
ity to  develop  a  "comprehensive  and  co- 
operative" action  pltm  with  State  and 
local  school  ofiBcials.  To  withdraw  that 
cooperation  now  would  weaken — and 
perhaps  even  sabotage — the  aim  and  sig- 
nificance of  Lau.  Unless  an  increased 
Federal  commitment  is  made,  mjUions 
of  children  will  continue  to  he  denied 
equal  education  and  economic  opportu- 
nity in  this  country. 

It  seems  ironic  that  while  we  haggle 
over  whether  to  spend  $60  or  $35  million 
a  year  for  bilingual  education,  this  coim- 
try  spends  a  staggering  half  a  biUion 
dollars  or  more  a  year  to  support  educa- 
tional efforts  abroad  through  UJS.  for- 
eign aid  programs,  including  contribu- 
tions to  multilateral  development  banks. 

I  offer  these  figures  not  as  an  argu- 
ment against  aid  to  developing  nations 
but  to  show  the  frightening  gap  in  our 
Federal  commitment  and  responsibility 
to  our  5  million  children  who  need  bilin- 
gual education.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
this  lack  of  funding  priority  for  this 
program,  particularly  in  the  light  of  the 
Lau  decision.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  m  supporting  a  more  effective  level 
of  fundiiig  for  bilingual  education. 

The  Lau  decision  has  another  impor- 
tant aspect  which  bears  directly  <m  Fed- 
eral respoQslbUity.  In  order  to  carry  It 
out,  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  must  mcrease  its  ad- 
ministrative enforcement  and  com- 
pliance responsibilities  to  assure  that 
State  and  local  school  officials  comply 
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with  the  Lau  mandate.  This  will  likely 
mean  additional  funding  for  these  mves- 
Ugative  and  enforcement  activltiea.  as 
well  as  congressional  scrutiny  of  HEW's 
performance  in  this  area. 

In  additicoi.  Congress  must  probe  into 
the  affirmative  action  program  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  insure  that 
the  Spanish-speaking  and  other  lan- 
guage minorities  are  properly  repre- 
sented. These  minority  employees  must 
be  involved  in  every  phase  of  the  Office's 
policymaking  as  well  as  participate  in 
the  formulation  of  bilingual  goals  and 
program  priorities. 

In  a  January  23.  1974.  letter  to  Com- 
missioner John  Ottina,  I  raised  the  is- 
sue of  OE's  "serious  lack  of  employment 
opportunity."  On  the  t)asis  of  this  agen- 
cy's own  data,  I  foimd  that  for  the  OtBce 
of  Education  as  a  whole,  the  Spanish- 
speaking  held  44  out  of  a  total  of  2.588 
positions,  representing  only  1.7  percent. 
In  the  school  systems  division,  this  group 
held  just  8  out  of  a  total  of  430,  repre- 
senting 1.8  percent.  In  the  higher  educa- 
tion division,  they  held  3  out  of  a  total 
of  458,  representing  0.6  percent. 

I  believe  the  Lau  decision  offers  us  a 
challenge  to  expand  our  horizons  of  cul- 
tural understanding  and  educational  op- 
portunity. Bilingual  education  should 
become  for  all  citizens  a  resource — a 
necessary  ingredient  of  American  educa- 
tion and  society.  I  hope  that  you  share 
with  me  m  sustaining  this  effort  as  a 
Federal  responsibility.  To  achieve  this 
requires  cooperative  and  binding  ties  be- 
tween Federal  and  local  school  oflJcials. 
as  expressed  in  the  1968  act.  Cutbacks 
will  not  fulfill  the  ideals  and  purpose  of 
this  act  but  only  hasten  its  demise.  Join 
me  in  the  call  for  a  stronger  Federal 
commitment  to  biUngual  educatlan  as  a 
national  educational  goal. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  TO  SUP- 
PORT FUNDING  FOR  TRAINING  IN 
THE  FIELD  OP  AGING 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  Administration  on  Aging  to  con- 
tinue  financing  of  long-term  and  short- 
term  training  programs  in  the  field  of 
aging. 

And  I  take  this  action,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  the  Nixon  administration  has 
requested  no  funds  for  fiscal  1975  for  the 
training  programs  supported  imder  title 
rv  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

Last  year  Congress  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved the  Older  Americans  Comprehen- 
sive Services  Amendments,  which  au- 
thorize a  comprehensive  social  service 
delivery  system  through  tlie  establish- 
ment of  planning  and  service  areas.  But 
if  this  goal  is  to  become  a  reality,  it  will 
be  essential  for  additional  personnel  to 
l>e  trained  to  respond  to  the  growing  and 
pressing  needs  for  programs  serving  the 
elderly. 

For  today  a  critical  shortage  of  ade- 
quately trained  personnd  continues  to 
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be  one  of  the  moBt  fonnldable  barriers 
to  the  development  of  a  coordinated 
social  service  system  fbr  Older  Ameri- 
cans. 

And  that  Is  wiiy.  Mr.  Speaker,  title  IV 
of  the  Older  Americans  Comprdiensive 
BerriceB  Amendments,  which  was  en- 
acted last  year,  conttooed  authorization 
for  both  lone-  and  short-term  trainmg 
of  personnel  in  the  field  of  aging. 

Tbe  staortages  of  trained  personnel  in 
the  aging  field  was  illustrated  forcefully 
in  a  paper  prepared  by  tlie  Oerontolog- 
Ical  Society,  entitled  "Research  and 
Training  in  Oerontolosy.'' 

Said  Uie  Oermtologtcal  Society  paper : 

Tim  gap  DMwMn  Vba  need  tot  ttalaed  per- 
aottiMl  lUMl  th«  apmaMm  of  preaent  training 
prognaM  la  «>  gmt  th»t  there  ia  no  dacger 
la  OTertmnlsg  for  mmnl  deowtea. 

In  every  region  of  our  country  there 
are  numerous  outstanding  examples  of 
the  worthiness  of  the  title  IV  training 
programs,  whether  they  be  imiversity- 
based  or  short  term.  In  Missouri,  the 
Institute  of  Applied  Oerontology  at  St. 
Louis  University  was  created  tu  1969. 
During  the  past  6  years,  this  program 
luis  prq>ared  students  for  careers  in 
gerontology,  eqianded  continuing  edu- 
cation and  consultation  in  the  field  of 
aging,  and  contilbuted  to  the  biillding  of 
an  effective  research  program.  But  the 
major  ilgnlflcBnre  ot  the  institute  has 
been  at  the  communi^  level. 

Last  year.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  chair,  visited  the  Ethel 
Percy  Andrus  Gerontology  Center  in  Los 
Angelas  which  is  supporting  outstand- 
ing work  in  training,  as  well  as  research, 
In  the  aging  field. 

Once  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  affirm  my 
strong  (^position  to  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's efforts  to  cut  the  heart  out  of 
the  title  IV  training  program  by  not 
requesting  any  fund^or  fiscal  year  1975. 

And  for  these  reasobs,  I  urge  early  ap- 
proval ot  this  resolutian  to  put  Congress 
again  on  record  in  support  of  adequate 
funds  for  short-term  and  l(mg-term 
training  under  title  IV  of  the  Older 
Ameiieaaa  Act 


AQRIBUBINESB  OOEB 
MULTINATIONAL 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or   mw    TQKK 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  BEFRESENTATrVKS 

Wednesdoy.  March  27,  1974 
Ms.  ABZUQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
few  moQtlis  many  Americans  have  be- 
come aware,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
of  the  extent  and  reason  American  com- 
panies buHd  faculties,  operate  plants,  and 
generally  conduct  bushiess  outside  of  the 
United  States.  Because  of  the  energy 
crisis  and  the  bell^  of  many  Americans 
that  it  was  engineered  bg  the  large  mul- 
tinational oil  companies,  we  have  aU  he- 
come  aware  of  ttM  tax  locq^holes.  bene- 
fits, and  shelters  that  accrue  to  these 
companies  through  foralgn  Investment. 

However,  as  wUl  become  clear  uiwn 
reading  the  article  I  am  inserting,  this 
problem  is  not  limited  to  the  oil  com- 
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panics.  It  Is  even  now  extending  to  food 
production.  Although  there  are  no  farms 
in  my  district  there  are  over  465,000  peo- 
ple who  are  trying  to  eat  on  what  their 
ever-shrinking  wages  will  buy. 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  seriously  get  down  to  the  busi- 
ness of  corporate  tax  reform  It  la  now. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  winter,  1974  Issue  of  People 
and  Land: 

Pood   Impebialism — AcaiBtrsiNESs   Qoes 

MULTHfATIONAI. 

(By  George  L.  Baker) 

Mention  the  Del  Monte  Corp.  and  you  don't 
automatically  conjure  up  images  of  Anacon- 
da Copper  or  United  Prult  extracting  proflta 
from  undeveloped  countries.  Not  yet  at  least. 
But  soon  we  shall  be  able  to  add  Del  Monte 
and  a  host  of  other  American  food  companies 
to  tbe  roster  of  extractlre  industries  that 
pluck  countries  clean  as  a  chicken. 

American  food  production  appears  to  be 
moving  lock,  stock  and  tractor  to  outposts  In 
Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America.  Agricultural 
chemical  ccMnpanies,  farm  equ^ment  manu- 
facturers, cattle  feeders,  corporate  farmers, 
packing  and  processing  mAgnates.  banks  and 
speculators  are  all  Joining  the  International- 
ization of  farming.  Their  plants  and  farms 
are  called  "ofTsbore  production  units."  a 
choice  of  language  that  tells  us  much  about 
how  they  view  their  investments  abroad. 

No  matter  where  you  turn,  the  evidence 
is  mounting  that  overseas  farms  and  fac- 
tOTles  are  turning  world  ngrlculture  Into  a 
kind  of  extension  service  for  American  cor- 
porations. Prom  1960-70,  American  foodstuffs 
and  totMcco  companies  UMreaaed  their  over- 
seas employment  by  222  percent,  compared 
to  a  7  percent  domestic  increase. 

In  Argentina,  the  largest  exporter  of  feed 
grains  Is  Carglll,  Inc..  the  Midwestern  giant 
that  figured  so  prominently  In  the  Russian 
wheat  deal.  In  Hawaii,  pineapple,  the  state's 
number  two  agrlcultural  produci  Is  rapidly 
being  phased  out  as  Del  Monte  and  Dole 
move  on  to  the  Phlllppittea.  ThaUand  and 
Kenya.  Helped  by  Investments  from  Qreen 
Qlant,  Taiwan  has  emerged  as  a  major  ex- 
porter of  vegetables.  Including  mushrooms, 
whose  appearance  In  our  markets  threatens 
to  ruin  domestic  producersw 

A  threatened  domestic  agrlcult\ire  is  by  no 
means  the  whole  story.  The  agribusiness 
giants  would  have  tu  believe  that  their  ef- 
forts abroad  wUl  result  in  Jobs  for  everyone 
and  the  eradication  of  hunger,  poverty  and 
Illiteracy.  A  more  likely  outcome  Is  that  agri- 
business mechanization  wUl  displace  rural 
farm  workers  and  drive  up  unemployment  tn 
both  city  and  coimtry  In  the  Third  World. 

9onlgD.  soiurces  of  capital  (l.e.,  American 
capital)  needed  to  pay  for  expensive  farm 
equipment  wlU  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant and  make  these  nations  Increasingly  de- 
pendant. The  presumed  cornucopia  of  In- 
creased food  production  wUl  either  be  ex- 
ported or  priced  cut  of  raach  of  those  who 
need  It  most.  And  who  knows  what  wUl  hap- 
pen to  the  ecosystems  of  Third  World  coun- 
tries when  new  seeds  are  introduced  and 
nhemtcal  fertillaers  and  pesticides  are 
sprayed  with  a  free  hand? 

As  the  world's  largest  canner  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  the  San  Francisco- based  Del 
Monte  corporation  epltomfaes  the  worldwide 
sweep  of  the  American  food  business.  In  ad- 
dition to  canning  and  selling  everything 
from  applesauce  to  zucchini,  it  owns  or  op- 
eratea  183,700  acres  here  and  abroad  and  em- 
ploys 40,000  people. 

Ita  direct  Investments  abroad  total  $60 
MtlWon  and  It  has  sales  oiganlzations  in  100 
coimtrles.  In  the  UJ3.  It  hat  over  100  process- 
ing plants  canneries,  ranches  and  distribut- 
ing centers.  Overseas  It  has  processlDg  plants 
or  plantations  In  17  nations.  It  has  Its  own 
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trucking  operations  and  cargo  ships  and  is 
completely  Integrated  both  horizontally  and 
vertlcaUy. 

United  States  tax  laws  make  overseas  food 
production  an  at^tustlve  business.  The  West- 
rn  Hemisphere  Trade  Corporation  gimmick, 
for  instance,  allows  corporations  doing  busi- 
ness in  Latin  America  to  have  their  Income 
taxed  at  84  percent  rather  than  the  custom- 
ary corporate  rate  of  48  percent. 

Then  there's  the  prefetence  for  mcome 
derived  from  less  developed  countries,  as  ex- 
plained by  a  feed-lot  opeaitor  from  Fresno 
and  Ethiopia:  "If  you  tak*  an  approval  In- 
vestment, approved  by  the  host  country  and 
leave  It  productively  emplofyed  for  ten  years, 
you  can  bring  It  back  to  this  country  and 
have  It  taxed  at  a  capital  g^lns  rate.  In  other 
words,  you  can  aUow  proOta  to  pUe  up  and 
at  the  end  of  ten  years,  you  can  brtng  them 
back  for  next  to  nothing  in  taxes."  U.S.  tax 
laws  also  permit  any  corporation  to  deduct 
taxes  paid  to  host  countdea  from  Its  U.S. 
taxes. 

In  1972,  Del  Monte  had  a  total  federal  tax 
liability  of  only  $11.7  million  on  worldwide 
sales  of  $830  mlUlon. 

A  more  equitable  tax  structure  might  have 
saved  the  Jobs  of  5,000  pineapple  workers  In 
Hawaii.  Stokely-Van  Camp  has  already  closed 
out  there,  and  Del  Monte  and  Dole  will  follow 
siUt  by  1975.  The  reason?  In  Hawaii,  the 
mimmum  wage  for  a  plnieapple  worker  Is 
$2.69  an  hotu-.  In  the  Philippines  It  la  10 
cents  an  hour.  Yet,  as  a  U.B.  Tariff  Commls- 
Blon  Investigation  pointed  out,  "theee  firms 
(Del  Monte  and  Dole)  mai(ket  the  Imported 
product  at  the  same  prices  that  they  ask 
for  their  domesticaUy  canned  pineapple." 

When  American  farmworkers  are  driven  off 
the  land  by  international  igrlbuslness,  they 
have  simply  little  choice  Hut  to  migrate  to 
the  cities.  A  vision  thus  emerges  of  an  Amer- 
ica that  is  an  urban  fortaess,  with  all  the 
world  as  Its  garden. 

The  rationale  of  the  corpcratlons,  of  co\irae. 
Is  that  their  operations  wUl  ultimately  feed 
and  clothe  half  of  the  world's  population 
which  goes  to  bed  himgry  every  night.  "Ova 
business  Isn't  just  canning,"*  writes  Chairman 
Eames  in  Del  Monte's  aniual  report,  'it's 
feeding  people." 

But  which  people?  A  freah  pineapple  air- 
lifted from  the  PhlllppinflB  to  Japan  may 
satisfy  somebody's  desire  for  exotic  fruit,  but 
it  doee  little  to  nourish  those  who  cut  and 
pack  the  fruit.  And  when  agribusiness  creates 
markets  In  the  host  countries,  the  appeal  Is 
to  those  who  can  already  afford  the  products 
and  not  to  those  who  moat  need  them. 

Another  aspect  of  the  htmger  business  Is 
the  capital  trap  awaiting  countries  which 
have  little  but  food  and  raw  materials  to 
barter  for  goods  and  mone|y.  The  UJJ.  Eco- 
nomic Commlaaion  for  vian  America  re- 
ported that  the  new  private  cai^tal  transfer 
to  Latin  America  from  1951  to  1963  came  to 
$6.9  biUion,  whUe  the  net  transfer  from  LAtin 
America  to  the  UJ3.  was  #11.9  billion— not 
exactly  the  kind  of  Bow  that  encourages  in- 
dependent national  status.  ' 

American  agribualnefis  is  in  large  part  re- 
sponsible tor  this  sltiutlon,  thanks  to  its 
effort  to  replace  auhalateace  or  collective 
farming  with  lilghly  capitalized,  highly  me- 
chanized operations  that  flt  into  the  agri- 
business structiire  like  a  pltrw  into  a  furrow. 
The  real  question  U:  Can  ttw  world  nttar^  it? 


COMPETITION  NEEDED  IN  THE 
OIL  INDUSTRY 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CALIFOBNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneadaif.  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
21,1  called  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
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the  dramatic  ill-effects  of  the  vertical 
integration  that  exists  In  the  oil  indus- 
try. I  maintained  that  the  direct  con- 
sequence of  tills  arrangement  was  to  put 
the  burden  of  resource  shortages  almost 
entirely  on  the  independent  operators  at 
every  stage  In  the  production  process.  I 
urged  tJie  House  Committees  on  Judici- 
ary and  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  take  a  hard  look  at  this  phe- 
nomenon. 

I  wish  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
refer  the  Members  to  a  very  sound  and 
valuable  article  on  this  subject.  The  ar- 
ticle, appearing  In  the  Washington  Post 
on  Sunday,  March  24,  was  written  by  Mr. 
Allen  Hoffman.  Mr.  Hoffman  also  points 
to  the  vertical  integration  as  the  princi- 
ple problem,  from  the  national  interest 
point  of  view,  in  the  oil  Industry.  He  dis- 
cusses the  possibility  of  legislation  to 
break  up  the  companies  and  raises  the 
problem  of  stockholder  rights.  Those 
rights  are  a  legitimate  concern,  but  may 
not  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  a 
forced  breakup.  In  any  case,  Mr.  Hoff- 
man goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  way  to 
restore  competition — and,  therefore,  we 
assume,  protect  ttie  public  interest — is  to 
put  the  buying  and  selling  of  crude  oil 
and  its  byproducts  into  a  commodities 
market  arrangement.  In  this  format,  the 
price  of  crude  would  be  set— and,  of 
course,  would  fluctuate — ^by  bidding  In  an 
open  free  market  rather  than  in  corpo- 
rate board  rooms. 

Wliether  or  not  such  an  arrangement 
wiU  lead  to  lower  gasoline  prices  for  the 
consumer  is  an  open  question,  Mr.  Speak- 
er and,  for  tiiat  matter,  it  may  not  be  the 
most  important  issue  involved  here. 
What  is  more  fundamental,  I  believe,  is 
public  confidence.  It  would  be  foolish  to 
argue  that  existing  commodities  markets 
are  free  from  manipulation  and  adverse 
side  effects.  On  the  other  hand,  a  com- 
modities market,  even  with  all  its  attend- 
ant problems,  may  very  well  be  prefer- 
able to  the  status  quo  and  might  stem 
the  tide  of  public  outrage  that  could  lead 
to  crippling  regulation,  such  as  that  af- 
fecting the  railroad  Industry,  which  is  Uie 
direct  result  of  an  outraged  public  re- 
acting to  a  shortsighted  and  "public  be 
damned"  corporate  attitude. 


PROBLEMS  AND  SOLUTIONS  IN  A 
GLOBAL  ECONOMY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    IKDXANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVE8 
Wednesday.  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  mclude  my  Washtogton  Report 
entitled  "Problems  and  Solutions  in  a 
Global  Economy": 

Problxms  ako  Soltttionb  in  a  Olobal 
EcoiroMT 

The  current  oil  crisis  and  recent  food 
shortages  remind  ua  ot  the  impact  that  the 
economies  of  other  nations  have  upon  tbe 
American  economy.  The  unprecedented 
surge  In  International  demand  for  American 
BgricTiltural  products  Improved  our  aalea  and 
helped  the  recovery  of  our  trade  balance,  but 
it  also  caused  food  prices  to  rise  algnlflcantly 
at  home.  The  oU  embargo  made  \u  aware 
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that,  although  we  are  less  dependent  upon 
foreign  suppUee  than  meet  industrial  na- 
tions, our  economy  coiild  be  quickly  and  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  action  at  other 
countries. 

Theae  two  ezperlencea  Indicate  how  tap- 
idly  a  global  economy  Is  emerging.  World 
trade  boomed  to  $380  blUlon  worth  of  goods 
In  1970  and  may  reach  $500  billion  by  1980. 
Economic  policy  In  one  country  affects  tbe 
economic  growth,  employment  levels  and  the 
rate  of  Inflation  in  other  countries.  Buylag 
and  selling  technology  Internationally  is  big 
business  today.  Only  a  smaU  fraction  of  the 
160  nations  of  tbe  world  are  self-sufficient 
In  energy,  and  no  country  haa  all  the  raw 
materials  needed  by  a  modem  Industrial 
society.  Of  IS  basic  Industrial  raw  materials 
needed  by  a  modem  economy,  tbe  United 
Statea  Is  dependent  upon  import  for  more 
than  one-half  ot  its  suppUee  of  four  tO.  these 
commodities,  and  by  tbe  end  rf  the  century 
will  be  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  its 
supply  for  all  but  one  (pbaapfaate)  ot  the  13 
raw  mater lalB. 

For  years  we  have  been  trained  to  think 
only  about  tbe  Impact  of  our  oountoy  on 
other  countries.  Now  we  must  think  also 
about  their  impact  on  ua.  And  this  funda- 
mental shift,  logical  aa  it  now  aaems,  was 
not  really  f  oreaeen  in  all  Ita  dlmenstoins  untU 
theee  food  and  oU  sbcrtagea  hit  us.  Aa  a 
result,  In  addition  to  our  traditional  conoem 
to  assure  aooeas  for  our  products  in  foreign 
markets,  we  (and  other  nations,  too)  are 
showing  Increasing  concent  about  aeeeea  to 
fiMelgn  sources  of  aupply  for  key  materials. 
While  we  have  always  promoted  exports  of 
our  goods  abroad,  we  have  now  began  to 
show  a  tendency  to  limit  tbe  export  of  eom- 
modltica  in  abort  supply.  When  tbe  booming 
world-wide  dMnand  for  our  aoybeana  rcae 
to  record  beigbta,  and  exporta  began  to 
leopardlze  domeettie  supply,  temporary  con- 
trols were  impoeed  on  exports  of  aoybeana. 
Export  pressures,  combined  with  price  con- 
trols imposed  to  oombat  Inflation,  led  to 
shortagea  ot  steel  scrap  and  logs.  To  protect 
domestic  auppUaa  ot  food  and  ateel,  and  to 
eaae  Inflationary  pmsure,  the  United  States 
Imposed  export  eontrola. 

In  allocating  any  product  between  mar- 
kets abroad  and  thoae  In  tbe  United  States, 
the  American  consumer  shotdd  come  first, 
and  tbe  advantage  of  exports  should  always 
be  weighed  against  their  Impact  on  the 
supply  and  price  of  the  commodity  at  h(Hne. 
Kerertbeleas.  tbe  tiae  of  export  controls 
presents  several  problems.  Tbey  are  Incon- 
sistent with  our  efforts  to  expand  exports 
and  offset  tbe  trade  deficit.  (We  lost  about 
$500  minion  in  exporta  beeauae  of  the  con- 
trols In  1973.)  The  UMted  States,  and  most 
other  oountrles,  are  under  real  preeeure  to 
expand  exports  In  order  to  pay  for  the  In- 
creased cost  of  on.  TtM  use  of  export  con- 
trols only  enoouragee  other  countries  to 
put  controls  on  their  materials  and  makes 
it  more  dUBeult  to  nurture  good  relations 
abroad.  (France  eaUed  our  soybean  controls 
"American  aggreaalon.'') 

It  has  become  apparent  that  a  praetioal 
accommodation  on  access  to  supplies  Is  Just 
as  desirable  as  access  to  markets.  IVo  country 
will  gain  from  economic  warfiure  between 
producing  and  consuming  nations  over  tbe 
supply  of  raw  materials.  Upcoming  trade 
negotiations  take  on  even  more  atgnlflcanoe 
than  in  the  past  because,  not  only  must 
iMniers  to  Imports  be  reduced,  but  proce- 
dures must  be  found  to  handle  the  increas- 
ing resort  to  export  controls.  More  eStoctive 
ways  of  insuring  the  efflefent  allocation  of 
resources  simply  must  be  worked  oat. 

The  United  States  ahonld  take  several 
steps.  We  should  assert  that  access  to  sup- 
plies, as  weU  as  to  markets,  la  a  major  trade 
objective.  We  should  explore  reciprocal 
agreements,  which  assure  our  access  to  the 
suppllee  of  a  producing  country,  and  assure 
the  producing  country  acoeas  to  our  marketa. 
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We  should  enter  into  safeguard  arrange- 
ments with  producing  countries  to  protect 
each  country  from  tbe  disruptive  Influence 
of  excessive  Increases  In  imports  or  exports. 
The  President  should  have  the  authority  to 
apply  sanctions  against  imjustlflable  export 
controls,  including  the  denial  of  aid  and  the 
prohibition  of  credit  and  foreign  Investment, 
thus  putting  countries  on  notice  that  they 
cannot  wage  economic  warftue  on  us  with 
impunity. 

The  emerging  global  economy  wUl  chal- 
lenge us  with  all  sorts  of  new  problems, 
like  the  questions  of  Bhartagea,  access  to 
raw  materials  and  export  controls  mentioned 
here,  and  they  should  prt^pel  us  toward, 
not  a  "go  it  alone"  poUcy,  but  a  multina- 
tional attempt  to  buUd  a  more  effective 
world  economic  order. 


ABOUT    65    PERCENT    DISAPPROVE 
OP  NIXON 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF  CALirounA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  March  27,  1974 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  vtrith  you  and  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
results  of  a  poll  taken  by  the  Novato 
Advance,  a  newspaper  in  Marin  County,  • 
Calif.,  to  find  out  how  its  resMlers  felt 
about  President  jnxon. 

Mr.  George  A.  Barnwell,  the  distin- 
guished publisher  of  the  new8pai>er,  was 
kind  enough  to  send  me  the  resiHta.  The 
poll  shows  that  two-thirds  of  those  re- 
sponding disa^iproved  of  the  way  Nixon 
is  handling  the  presidency,  and  that  80 
percent  favor«i  either  his  resignation 
or  impeachment. 

Mr.  Barnwell  commented  in  his  letter 
to  me  that: 

I  hope  this  inf<xination  wlU  be  at  value 
to  you  in  determining  the  aetl<His  Oongreaa 
should  take. 

Mr.  Barnwell's  readers  were  furnished 
the  poll  results  in  two  articles:  the 
first  «4>peared  m  the  Novato  Advance 
on  Wednesday,  February  6,  1974;  the 
second,  February  13. 

PaxLuaNAXT  Nixon  Poll  BasuLTs:  66 
PXBCXNT  DISAPPEOVK  Or  NncoN 

A  heavy  majority  of  Advance  readers  favor 
either  the  resignation  or  impeachment  of 
President  Nixon,  preliminary  restUts  ot  an 
Advance  poll  show.  A  final  taUy  wUl  be  pub- 
Usbed  next  week. 

Close  to  300  returns  had  been  returned  aa 
of  this  morning;  most  had  been  counted. 
Only  15  (or  5  per  cent)  gave  Nixon  imquall- 
fled  approval. 

Not  only  do  64.6  per  cent  of  the  returns 
dlsaporove  of  the  way  Nixon  has  bandied  the 
Presidency,  but  61.2  per  cent  favor  his  resig- 
nation and  61.5  per  cent  his  Impeachment. 
The  majority  of  thoee  sending  in  retuma 
were  Republicans. 

Thus  Novato  once  regarded  as  a  commu- 
nity of  Nixon  Democrats  has  become  a  town 
of  antl-NUon  Republicans.  (In  1973.  Novato 
voted  for  Nixon,  although  registered  Demo- 
crats outnumbered  Republicans.) 

Here  are  tlie  results  so  far : 

KIXON  ADMn^'raniATTON 

Do  you  generally  approve  the  way  Mlxon 
has  handled  the  Presidency? — 100  (35.4  per 
cent) . 

Do  you  generally  disapprove  the  way  Nixon 
has  handled  the  Presidency? — 182  (64.6  per 
cent). 
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RKSICIfATION 

Do  you  favor  NUon's  resignation? — 174 
(6U  per  cent) . 

Are  you  opposed  to  hJs  resignation? — 110 
(38.8 per  cent). 

IMFXACHKXNT 

Do  you  favor  the  In^ieaclunent  of  NUon? — 
17a  (61^  per  cent). 

Are  you  oppooed  to  his  Impeacbment? — 
106  (38.5  per  cent). 

WHAT  MOST  CtXASLT  BSSEKBLBS  TOTTR  VEZLIKG8 
ABOtrr   KIXON? 

(Several  people  marked  more  than  one.) 

I'm  for  Nlzon  right  or  wrong — 15  (S  per 
cent). 

Watarsate  has  been  blown  out  of  prt^Ksr- 
tlon— SB  (28  per  cent) . 

I'm  for  Btralghtenlng  out  the  mess  in  Wash- 
ington, no  matter  whom  it  hurts — 201  (67 
per  cent) . 

Of  thoae  returning  ▼otea  40  or  UJ2  per 
cent  were  in  the  18-30  age  group;  176  or  63.6 
per  cent  In  the  31-66  age  group;  and  66  or 
23ul  per  cent  tn  the  over-60  age  group. 

A  total  of  IM  Indicated  they  were  female 
or  56  per  cent;  while  isa  or  44  pw  cent  said 
tlt«7  wvn  male. 

lis  or  47.7  per  cent  oald  they  were  Demo- 
erafis;  136  or  IKi.S  per  cent  said  they  were  Re- 
publican. 

The  Advance  Nixon  poll  does  not  pretend 
to  be  a  adentlflc  aanq;>img.  There  was  no 
tMUng  of  the  questions.  However  the  ques- 
tloas  approximate  those  used  In  national 
poUa. 

POLL  SKZWID 

The  poll  is  skewed  by  the  obvious  distor- 
tion In  the  audience  req>ondlng  to  the  poll. 
The  unda*-80  age  group  Is  under-repre- 
sented— only  14.3  per  cent.  B^ubllcans  are 
ovw-repreaented.  Official  registration  lists 
sfaow  Dsmoerats  leading  Republicans  here  by 
almoife  10  per  cent.  There  are  6167  registered 
Dsnwcrata  in  t2ie  dty  and  6060  Republicans 
M  at  iMtOetober. 

Thus  tha^KiU  probably  over-represents  the 
more  tiderly,  conservative  section  ot  the  com- 
munity, mis  reflects  the  fact  that  It  has 
been  generelly  found  that  the  average  regu- 
lar newspc^MT  reader  tends  to  be  cdder  than 
the  avacag»  parson.  Tounger  persons  tend  to 
be  Ugbter  readers. 

Despite  this  bias,  what  stands  out  In  the 
Advance  poll  Is  the  profoiind  disenchant- 
ment with  Nixon  that  exists.  Obviously  many 
registered  Bepublleans  have  crossed  over  to 
express  their  dlBsatlafactlon  with  the  Pres- 
ident. 

The  poll  shows  a  disturbing  dlsQluslon- 
ment  In  the  political  processes  of  the  country. 
Reaction  to  the  President  Is  strong — many  of 
the  returns  calling  him  "crook,"  "liar" 
"thief." 

Defenders  of  Nixon  cite  his  record,  particu- 
larly in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  Some  how- 
ever claim  this  success  Is  mostly  due  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  Kissinger  rather  than 
Nixon. 

As  expected,  some  of  the  defenders  of  Nixon 
suspect  a  gang-up  on  the  President  by  the 
press. 

TTFICAL  COmaEMTS 

8<mie  typlcaX  comments  of  those  who  favor 
resignation  or  Impeachment  are: 

"A  change  to  needed— now!  I  believe  the 
president  Is  deeply  tanplleated  In  unprece- 
dented acta  ot  malfeasance." 

Tfe  dlsgraosfxil  about  his  non-payment  of 
taxee.  I  bMleve  his  only  aim  Is  to  enrich  him- 
self and  family.  I  say  expoee  him  and  m»Vii 
him  pay  I" 

"President  Nixon  has  misused  the  power  of 
the  Prealdancy  and  been  unfaithful  to  the 
Constitution.  He  must  be  removed  from 
oOce." 

Some  disapproved  of  Nixon,  but  were 
Mglxtened  of  tiie  consequences  of  his  ouster. 
Bald  one  resident: 

"I  dont  trust  Nixon  and  think  he's  dis- 
honest. He  has  a  lot  of  nerve  to  keep  pulling 
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the  things  he  does.  Hovrever  I'd  feel  insecure 
if  he  were  impeached  or  retfgned." 

Those  who  support  Nfeton  are  equally 
strong  In  their  convictions: 

"I  think  Nixon  has  been  tried  and  con- 
victed by  the  press  and  TV  media.  If  guilty, 
should  be  prosecuted.  Let  the  Congress  and 
courts  do  It,  not  Nixon  haters." 

"The  good  things  he  has  accomplished  far 
outweigh  the  bad  ones." 

"The  dirty  linen  has  been  exposed,  let's  get 
on  with  the  running  of  the  oountiy." 

FORXIGM    vs.    DOMESTIC     POLICY 

Typical  Judgments  on  the  quality  of  bis 
domestic  and  foreign  policies  are  these: 

"Feel  his  foreign  policy  has  been  good,  but 
his  domestic  policy  has  been  a  disaster.  Only 
history  wlU  tell." 

"Nixon  has  done  well  In  foreign  affairs  but 
domestically  he  has  failed.  He  should  resign 
to  avoid  impeachment  and  its  tremendous 
cost." 

Unexpectedly,  most  readers  did  not  make 
much  of  a  distinction  between  resignation 
and  impeachment.  Most  returns  had  either 
both  categories  marked  or  opposed.  However 
some  of  the  comments  sought  to  differenti- 
ate their  views  more  clearly: 

"I  favor  the  House  of  Representatives  Initi- 
ating Impeachment  proceedings.  This  will 
give  Nixon  his  day  In  court  and  give  him  a 
chance  to  clear  himself." 

"His  resignation  woiild  prove  nothing.  Im- 
peachment proceedings  would  determine  his 
guilt  or  Innocence." 

"I  feel  that  If  Nixon  resigns,  we  will  never 
know  the  truth.  The  House  should  prefer 
tmpetushment  charges,  and  the  Senate  should 
either  convict  or  clear  him." 

"The  mediocrity  of  Vice  President  Ford  has 
frightened  me  Into  reversing  my  p>osltlon  on 
Impeachment  or  resignation.  1  feel  Nlxoo 
thought  Ford's  nominstioa  would  do  exactly 
this  thereby  saving  the  Presidency  and  his 
ego." 

A  Check  of  the  returns  seems  to  Indicate 
there  was  no  wholesale  attempt  to  stuff  the 
ballot  box,  although  a  handful  of  votes  seem 
suspicious.  However  the  size  of  the  rettim 
and  the  emphatic  manner  In  which  the  peo- 
ple spoke  tend  to  obliterate  any  Impact  such 
attempts  might  have  had.-K33. 

DiBAppEovx  or  Nixon:  Pikal  Rksttlts  ik 
NnoN  PoUi 

Final  results  In  the  Advance  Nixon  poll 
show  a  slightly  more  conservative  pro-Nlxon 
tinge  than  in  the  preliminary  tally  pub- 
lished last  week,  however  readers  responding 
still  disapprove  of  Nixon  by  almost  two- 
thirds  and  favor  either  his  resignation  or 
Impeachment  by  60  per  cent. 

The  original  form  to  fill  out  and  bring  to 
the  Advance  was  published  two  weeks  ago. 
More  than  326  readers  participated  In  the 
poll. 

As  already  noted  the  results  are  skewed, 
because  an  analysis  of  Itie  retiuns  show 
that  younger  readers  or  voters  under  30  are 
under-represented  as  well  as  registered 
Democrats. 

Many  of  the  individual  comments  sent  In 
by  readers  were  published  last  week.  Here's 
the  final  tally: 

Do  you  generally  approte  the  way  Nixon 
has  handled  the  Presidency?  Tea — 120  (36.9 
per  cent);    No — 206   (63.1   per  cent). 

Do  you  favor  the  impeachment  of  Nixon? 
Tea — 194  (60.4  per  cent);  No — 127  (36.9 
per  cent). 

What  most  nearly  resembles  yoiu'  feelings 
about  Nixon? 

1.  I'm  for  Nixon  right  er  wrong — 16  (4.9 
per  cent). 

2.  Watergate  has  been  blown  out  of  pro- 
portion— 98   (29  per  cent). 

3.  I'm  for  straightening  out  the  mess  In 
Washington,  no  matter  whom  It  hurts — 
223  (66.1  per  cent). 

Of  thoae  responding  42  or  13  per  cent  were 
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In  the  under-30  Eige  group;  199  or  61.3  per 
cent  in  the  31-66  age  group;  and  82  or  25.7 
per  cent  In  the  66  and  over  group. 

Democrats  totalled  138  or  49.4  per  cent 
and  Republicans  141  or  60.6  per  cent,  while 
women  composed  180  or  6d.9  per  cent  and 
men  142  or  44.1  per  cent. 

The  results  are  being  se&t  to  the  White 
House  and  California's  congressional  dele- 
gation. 


WOMEN  IN  BANKING — THE  NEW 
YORK  BANK  FOR  SAVINGS  SETS 
AN  EXAMPLE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  Niw  Toaac 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEl^ATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no 
area  of  the  business  or  professional  world 
which  has  beexx  more  identified  as  a 
male  preserve  than  banfelng.  Yet  bank- 
ing, like  other  areas  of  business,  is  be- 
ginning to  be  Influenced  by  the  Increased 
presence  of  women  in  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  Women's  Movement  for  Equality 
in  Employment  has  coalesced  to  the  point 
whereby  an  all-women's  bank  is  to  open 
soon  as  a  shining  example  that  women 
do  not  have  to  be  trapped  within  a  nar- 
row specialized  hierarchy  in  the  business 
world. 

But,  really,  it  is  nothing  new. 

The  New  York  Bank  tor  Savings  has 
long  shown  that  women  can  do  and  hold 
top  management  positiont  within  the  op- 
erations of  New  York's  first  savings  in- 
stitution. 

Just  last  week,  with  the  naming  of 
Mrs.  Estelle  Coleman,  an  assistant  secre- 
tary, as  the  new  manager  at  the  bank's 
ofQces  at  600  Madison  Avenue,  the  bank 
now  has  four  women  branch  managers. 

Other  ofQce  managers — all  assistant 
vice  presidents — are  Ms.  Evelyn  Black - 
stone,  72d  and  Third  Avenue,  Ms. 
Theresa  Gradenwitz,  34th  Street  and 
Herald  Square,  and  Ms.  Rose  M.  Lavelle, 
46th  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue.  Ms. 
Coleman  also  established  a  first  by  be- 
coming the  first  black  woman  in  the 
mutual  savings  bank's  system  in  New 
York  State  to  serve  as  manager  of  a 
branch  oflBce.  Other  women  assistant  vice 
presidents  in  key  banking  roles  include 
Ms.  Mary  D.  Pragoletti  and  Ms.  Jean  W. 
Sheehan. 

Further  evidence  of  the  recognition 
The  New  York  Bank  for  Savings  shows 
women  is  the  recent  transfer  of  Ms.  Flor- 
ence Kaye,  an  assistant  vjce  president,  to 
branch  operations.  She  will  serve  as  as- 
sistant to  Ms.  Phyllis  S.  Hanlotls,  a  sen- 
ior vice  president  who  Is  director  of 
branch  operations  for  the  bank's  14 
branches  and  one  of  the  highest  ranking 
women  in  the  banking  industry  in  the 
State. 

Another  top  woman  oflBcer  for  the 
bank  is  Ms.  Prances  Levanson  who  is  di- 
rector of  urban  housing. 

And  among  the  bankfs  assistant  se- 
cretaries, the  following  are  women: 
Ruth  M.  Brauchl,  Estelle  Coleman,  Dor- 
othy Groom,  Margaret  Riley,  Paula  B. 
Roman.  Catherine  Samllo,  Clarie  M. 
Smith,  Joan  C.  Tangney,  Helen  T.  Wil- 
liams and  Gloria  B.  Wilson. 
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Indeed,  the  Women's  Movement  has 
long  been  moving  within  The  New  York 
Bank  for  Sayings. 

Alfred  S.  Mills,  chairman  of  The  New 
York  Bank  for  Savings  Board  of  Trus- 
tees said: 

We  have  always  been  cognizant  of  our  ob- 
ligation to  make  promotions  on  ability  and 
not  discriminate  against  women  or  relegate 
them  to  lower  level  positions. 
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WATERGATE  AND  THE  POLITICIAN 


NUTRITION  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALiroaMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVK8 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  e<»iment  on  a  very 
important  piece  of  legislation  enacted  by 
this  body  on  Tuesday,  March  19,  1974. 
I  refer  to  H.R.  11105,  the  nutrition  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly  which  we  have  ex- 
tended for  3  years  and  have  funded  to 
the  extent  of  $250  mUllon. 

It  would  be  gratifying,  although  ob- 
viously incorrect,  to  say  that  this  pro- 
gram is  a  complete  answer  to  the  wide- 
spread and  serious  problems  of  under- 
nourishment and  isolation  among  the 
elderly  in  our  country.  Recent  investiga- 
tions by  Senator  McGovsrn's  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  Indicate  that  real  hunger  exists 
among  a  startling  and  shameful  num- 
ber of  older  Americans.  Part  of  the  rea- 
son for  this  is  economic  and  other  rea- 
sons come  from  the  isolation  and  result- 
ing apathy  that  is  the  lot  of  so  many 
elderly  people.  Sometimes  people  are 
simply  unable  to  provide  nutritious  meals 
for  themselves  because  of  the  infirmities 
of  age.  This  program  does  not  solve 
those  problems,  but  it  is  directed  toward 
the  causes  of  undernourishment  among 
this  group.  While  tomorrow  there  will 
still  be  hungry  elderly  people  in  Amer- 
ica, because  of  this  program  their  num- 
ber will  be  reduced. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  report  that 
just  recently  in  Alameda  County  In  my 
congressional  district,  the  meals  for  the 
elderly  program  has  begun  again  and 
will  be  providing  one  hot  meal  a  day  to 
those  over  60  who  need  this  program. 
The  meals  will  be  served  in  centers  where 
those  who  Join  the  program  will  find  not 
only  a  hot,  well-balanced  and  palatable 
meal,  but  the  companionship  and 
friendship  that  gives  people  a  reason  for 
enjosdng  life.  In  Santa  Clara  County 
the  program  is  an  ongoing  one. 

Congress  has  exhibited  its  understand- 
ing that  a  health  problem,  caused  not 
only  by  economic  need  but  by  personal 
and  psychological  needs  cannot  be  alle- 
viated simply  by  providing  an  economic 
answer.  We  must,  of  course,  provide  the 
flnancial  support  for  the  program,  but 
we  also  recognize  the  necessity  of  com- 
panionship among  the  elderly.  This  leg- 
islation views  the  individual  aged  Amer- 
ican as  a  person,  not  simply  as  a  statis- 
tic that  outlines  the  number  of  hungry 
in  our  country.  We  need  more  such  leg- 
islation. 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  NXW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEaJTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  3, 
1974,  the  management  of  television  sta- 
tion WPIX  in  New  York  City  delivered 
an  editorial  on  a  subject  that  has  been 
on  the  minds  of  citizen  and  Representa- 
tive alike  since  last  year;  that  is,  the 
effect  of  the  Watergate  scandal  and  sub- 
sequent indictments  on  all  politicians  and 
on  politics  in  general.  I  believe  that  the 
WPIX  editorial  reflects  a  most  rational 
and  reasoned  approach  to  the  problem 
and  I  would  like  to  insert  the  text  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  Members.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

(WPIX  Editorial] 
Watebgate  and  the  PounciAN 

One  can  only  guess  at  when  the  Water- 
gate scandal  wUl  be  over.  We  hope  the  guUty 
will  be  punished,  but  even  more  Important 
for  the  nation,  it  will  be  a  relief  to  see 
that  dark  cloud,  which  now  hovers  over 
aU  politicians,  begin  to  lift  and  disappear. 

A  nimiber  of  things  suggest  that  the  re- 
spect which  the  average  citizen  has  tradl- 
tlonaUy  had  for  his  representatives  has  been 
a  casualty  of  Watergate.  A  recent  survey 
showed  that  only  21  per  cent  of  the  pe<^>le 
Interviewed  expressed  respect  for  the  Con- 
gress. No  lees  than  28  representatives  and 
six  senators  have  announced  that  they  will 
not  run  for  re-election  this  year.  That  Is 
more  retirements  than  there  have  been  In 
any  election  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  It  Is  expected  that  there  wlU  be 
even  more  before  election  day. 

In  our  conv^Vltttlons  with  elected  officials 
at  the  local  level,  there  Is  very  real  concern 
that  the  fall-out  from  Watergate,  the  Che«4> 
Shot  that  "all  politicians  are  crooks,  any- 
way" wUl  hamper  the  working  of  state  and 
city  governments. 

It  seems  to  the  Management  of  WPIX 
that  aU  of  us  have  an  obligation  to  re-thlnk 
this  question.  When  we  blame  all  politicians 
for  the  excesses  of  a  few  politicians,  we  do 
great  harm  to  our  government,  and  thus,  to 
ourselves  The  fact  is  that  most  poUtlclans 
are  dedicated  public  servants  who  work  long 
hours,  generally  for  less  than  they  could  earn 
in  private  life,  to  serve  their  constituents. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  It  will  usually  be 
the  good  and  conscientious  politicians  who 
will  decide  that  pubUc  service  Isnt  worth 
the  grief  that  goes  with  it.  The  demagogues, 
and  there  are  some  of  them,  couldn't  care 
less  what  the  voters  think  of  them. 

Watergate  is  a  very  serious  matter,  and 
the  guilty  should  be  punished  fully.  But  if 
we  let  our  revulsion  for  that  lUegal  act  af- 
fect our  thinking  about  our  entire  political 
system,  the  people  who  will  be  punished  the 
most  for  Watergate  will  be  the  citizens  of 
our  country. 

We  don't  believe  that  should  happen. 
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cision  when  he  nominated  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  Dr.  Luthei 
H.  Holcomb  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

I  have  observed  the  career  of  Dr.  Hol- 
comb over  a  period  of  years.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  talent,  a  man  of  fairness,  a 
man  who  works  effectively  at  the  Job  of 
serving  his  fellow  man.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  Dr.  Holcomb  will  do  an  out- 
standing job  ae  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  in  the  March  16 
Dallas  Morning  News  an  editorial  in 
commendation  of  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Holcomb.  and  I  wish  to  place  the 
editorial  in  the  Rbcoks: 

HOIiCOKB  TO  PC!C 

In  annoimclng  he  wlU  nconinate  Dr.  Lu- 
ther H.  Holcomb,  former  Dallas  clergyman 
and  civic  leader,  to  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  President  Nixon  Is  choos- 
ing an  outstanding  public  servant. 

As  vice-chairman  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission,  Dr.  Holcomb 
repeatedly  has  demonstrated  fair  and  forth- 
right leadership  in  establtshlng  employment 
practices  that  benefit  all  segments  of  the 
poptilation. 

In  the  nine  years  that  he  has  served  on 
that  commission,  Dr.  Holcomb  has  been  in- 
strumental in  establishing  dvU  rights  in 
employment  that  have  helped  end  discrimi- 
natory hiring  practices. 

Yet  he  continued  to  observe  one  principal 
guideline,  which  he  noted  m  a  DaUas  speech 
a  few  years  ago:  The  EBOC  woiUd  not  be 
party  to  abuses  of  the  law  by  employees  who 
might  hide  behind  equal  employment  provi- 
sions. 

"We  still  must  have  as  a  standard  the  will- 
ingness to  work,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Holcomb  was  named  to  the  EBOO  by 
President  Johnson  In  1966.  He  came  to  Dal- 
las In  1946  as  pastor  of  the  lAkewood  Bap- 
tist Church,  and  In  1968  became  executive 
director  of  the  Greater  Dallas  CouncQ  of 
Churches,  the  post  he  held  when  appointed 
to  the  government  post.  During  the  two 
decades  he  was  in  Dallas,  he  served  on  many 
local,  state  and  national  boards  concerned 
with  health,  education,  religion  and  wel- 
fare. 

Senate  approval  of  bis  nomination  to  the 
new  poet  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the 
country. 


AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  GOES  METRIC 


NOMmATTON  OF  DR.  LUTHER  H. 
HOLCOMB  TO  THE  FEDERAL  COM- 
MUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opin- 
ion the  President  made  an  excellent  de- 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVK8 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  metric 
system  is  Increasingly  coming  into  use  in 
the  United  States.  Among  the  leaders  in 
making  the  change  from  the  English 
system  of  weights  and  measures  to  the 
metric  system  is  American  industry. 

Those  companies  who  are  making  this 
change  to  the  metric  system  are  doing  so 
for  two  basic  reasons.  One  is  that  the 
metric  system  is  much  easier  to  work  in, 
once  the  few  basic  principles  have  been 
learned.  The  other  reaswi  Is  that  In  order 
to  remain  competitive  in  foreign  markets, 
American  products  must  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  those  markets,  and  an 
important  requirement  today  is  that  our 
products  are  made  to  metric  specifica- 
tions. 

As  examples  of  American  firms  who 
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have  already  begun  the  conversion  I 
would  Uke  to  mention  three.  One  Is  from 
the  aerospace  Industry,  one  Is  from  the 
automobile  indiustry,  and  one  is  from  the 
food  Industry.  A  press  release  and  two 
news  stories  describe  who  these  e<Mn- 
panles  axe  and  how  they  jA&n  to  go  about 
making  the  change  to  the  metric  system. 
The  materials  fclOow : 

OXIfBUI.  MOTOIS  Comp., 
WcOifnrtm.  D.O..  AprU  13.  1973. 
Bon.  Olin  B.  TBMRni, 

(TtafnfUM,  Bouae  Camnttttee  on  Science  mnd 
iUtnmoaittef.  VS.  Boiue  of  Repreaemta- 
Uvea,  WmthingfUm,  DJO. 
DBAS  Mk.  TkftODz:  Oenena  Motors  recently 
put  into  efltoet  a  poUey  of  convenion  to  the 
metzlc  system  of  raeesorement  on  an  new 
engineering  piojeete.  We  beUeve  our  conver- 
slon  can  be  effected  wttbout  disrupting  pro- 
dttctton  througb  tliie  voluntary  program,  co- 
onUnated  among  aU  OOC  divisions,  staff  and 
supirilerB  by  a  qiedal  section  of  the  OM  En- 
gineering Staff. 
I  thtek  you  may  be  Interested  In  the  at- 


Jasos  M.  MosaiB. 


aincefely. 


Nr 


-In  keeping  with  the  long-term 
■oovement  toward  more  general  use  of  the 
metile  syetam,  here  and  abroad.  General 
Motora  President  Bdwaid  M.  Oole  stated  that 
"tlie  rate  of  Implementatlnn  to  Uie  metric 
eystem  within  OM  will  be  governed  by  the 
nleaae  o(  new  parte,  matrlcaUy  dimensioned, 
and  by  the  nccmal  phaalng  out  of  In-pro- 
duetlon  parts." 
The  OM  guldeUnae  Include : 

1.  Hew  developmenta  will  be  metric  fnxn 
the  start.  This  includae  Iteaoa  now  In  develc^- 
mentstege. 

2.  Barvfaie  parts  now  In  production  will  re- 
main as  la. 

8.  Supplier  oooedlnatton  wUl  be  Imple- 
mented as  required. 

4.  In  the  interim  befoM  complete  metnflca- 
tion  la  aoeomidiahed  some  capital  equipment 
with  dual  measuring  capability  will  be  re- 
quited. 

Ooordlnatloa  at  the  entire  program  wlU  be 
handled  by  tlie  OM  Engineering  Staff. 

BocKwau.  Akmovkcbs  Mzmc  Covmsioir 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

division  will  be  re^>onslbIe  for  detailed  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  the  conversion. 
Roclcwell  said  preliminary  planning  was 
initiated  in  ivn  and  soma  divisions  already 
are  malting  use  of  tbe  metalc  system,  and 
added  that  company  employees  will  be  en- 
couraged to  use  metric  units,  where  appro- 
priate, In  company  documents. 


i 


RockweU   International    Corjioratlon 
announced  its  intention  to  convert  to  metric 
usage. 

Wlllard  F.  KoekweU.  Jr.,  Glialrman  and 
Chief  Bueutlve  Oflloar,  said.  In  announcing 
tbedumge: 

"Ninety  percent  of  tlie  world's  population, 
conducting  three-quarters  of  Its  trade,  uses 
the  metric  system,  lliat  90  percent  Is  buying 
and  selling  to  each  other  and  they're  in- 
creasingly cool  to  the  products  of  the  10  per- 
cent who  don't  use  this  same  system. 

"Onmmon  seoae  dlctatas  that  this  country 
make  the  rtertaton  to  go  metric.  We  at  Bock- 
well  BitamatbHial  want  to  be  In  the  van- 
guard of  this  change." 

BockwaU  said  the  company  Is  acting  now, 
rather  than  waiting  for  Oongreeslonal  metric 
leglslaUoa  to  take  effeot.  because  "with  the 
ITnlted  States  in  tlie  position  of  being  the 
only  major  nation  not  yet  ccMnmitted  to  Um 
■Mtne  syabem,  delays  can  seriously  affeet  our 
mduBtiial  poittaoa  la  the  wocld." 

Be  satd  eoordUuMon  with  other  UjB.  In- 
dnstflaa  and  othes  nationa  will  Iw  aided  by 
the  fompany's  charter  membenhip  in  the 
American  Katlonal  Metric  CouncU. 

C  J.  aieectuui,  vice-president  ctf  reeeareh 
and  engineering  for  Rockwell  International, 
will  be  In  charge  <rf  tlte  program  to  adopt 
the  IntematlaBal  System  oC  UDlta. 

It  wlU  take  an  estimated  10  years  for  the 
eyatem  to  become  ptvdomlnaat  In  all  divi- 
sions of  the  corporation,  BoekweU  said.  Each 


U.S.  Wink  Makbs  Td  Oo  Mxraic 

(By  Richard  M.  Bamett) 

Sak  FSANcnco. — ^Tbe  American  wine  in- 
dustry Is  planning  to  go  metric,  which  means 
that  the  traditional  "fifth"  wlU  become  three- 
quarters  of  a  liter — and  tbe  familiar  half  gal- 
lon and  gallon  will  disappear  entirely. 

VA.  wine  officials  recently  attended  a  meet- 
ing with  their  coimterpartB  In  the  Eurc4>ean 
Common  Market  trying  to  work  out  an  agree- 
ment on  uniform  sizes  for  International 
trade. 

Attorney  Jefferson  Peyser,  representing 
American  wine  makers,  said  there  was  almost 
unanimous  agreement  to  cut  the  "great  pro- 
liferation" of  wine  bottle  sizes  now  used 
down  to  seven  standard  slees. 

"We  have  been  trying  to  accomplish  this 
for  years  In  the  Americas  wine  Industry," 
Peyser  said  In  an  Interview. 

"We  are  now  convinced  It  Is  one  of  the 
most  Important  things  to  get  done." 

Americans  who  order  Imported  wine  In  a 
restaurant  usually  do  not  know  Uiat  they 
are  getting  a  24-ounce  bottle  Instead  of  tbe 
26.8  bottle  they  would  get  If  they  ordered  an 
American  "fifth."  In  buying  a  case  of  for- 
eign wine,  this  Is  equivalent  to  one  less  bottle 
per  ease. 

Thti  "standard"  bottle  for  UJ3.  wine  Is  now 
the  fifth  of  a  gall<Hi,  26.6  ounces.  The  com- 
paraUe  metric  bottle  wtD  be  the  three- 
fourths  liter,  or  20.90  ounces. 

Meet  other  new  sizes  would  be  only  slight- 
ly different  from  the  most  common  of  the  18 
sizes  now  allowed  under  VS.  regulations. 
The  barf  a  fifth  (12.8  ounces)  would  become 
a  three-elghtlia  liter  (ia.08  ounces).  Tbe 
"split"  (8.4  ounces)  would  become  three-six- 
teenths of  a  liter  (8.84  ormces) . 

Wine  guealen  who  drink  half-gallon  and 
gallon  }ugs  would  have  to  get  used  to  buy- 
ing a  liter  and  a  half  (60.71  ounces  0(Mnpared 
to  84  in  the  txalf  gallon)  or  Uiree  liters 
(101.44  ounces  oonipaied  to  128  in  a  gallon) . 

T%e  change  to  metric  wine  "Involves  a 
little  retooling"  by  VB.  wlserlee,  said  FeTser. 
"The  switch  would  be  acdompllshed  within 
two  years  after  tt  is  adopted." 
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a  more  qualified  Individual,  both  in 
knowledge  of  the  area  and  In  his  ability 
to  handle  the  sensitive  diplomatic  prob- 
lems inherent  in  the  position.  He  has 
already  distinguished  himself  in  this 
capacity  as  a  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
as  an  adviser  and  delegate  to  numerous 
international  conferences,  Including  the 
18th  session  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  growing  importance 
of  our  relations  with  the*  member  coun- 
tries of  the  OAS  certainly  cannot  be  un- 
derestimated which  makes  having  an  In- 
dividual with  wmiam  Mbllllard's  quali- 
ties in  this  position  so  vital. 

I  am  confident  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  want  to  Join  me  in  expressing 
appreciation  for  his  many  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service  and  in  extending  to 
iiim  our  best  wishes  for;  a  fruitful  new 
career. 


HON.  -BTUL  MATT.T.TARD 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or  MASSACButrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  %>eaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues in  recognition  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  gentleman  whom  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  and  working 
with  ever  since  we  both  arrived  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  21  years  ago. 

Although  we  have  not  always  been  on 
the  same  side  of  the  fence  on  Issues.  I 
have  come  to  respect  Bill  Mailllard's 
good  Judgment  and  dedication  and  value 
highly  his  friendship. 

The  House  Is  losing  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon stature  whose  experience  and  ex- 
pertise in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  will 
be  sorely  missed  In  these  Chambers.  But 
our  loss  will  certsdnly  be  the  Organiza- 
tloa  of  American  States'  gain  as  he  leaves 
us  to  become  Permanent  U^.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  OAS.  I  cannot  think  of 


THE  DIPPKJULT  SlBUOOLE  TO 
ACHIEVE  MODEST  PRISON  RE- 
FORMS IN  NEW  YORK 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or  mw  TOKg. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall 
I  called  to  our  colleagues'  attention  one 
of  the  country's  most  unique  corrections 
education  programs,  the  establishment  of 
a  new  State  college  In  New  York  solely 
for  prison  inmates.  The  New  York  State 
Department  of  Correctional  Services  and 
the  State  University  of  New  York  were 
working  together  to  dev^p  plans  to  es- 
tablish a  college  at  the  Bedford  Hills  cor- 
rectional facility  where  both  male  and 
female  prisoners  would  atudy  on  a  full- 
time  basis  toward  2-yeaf  liberal  arts  or 
science  degrees. 

Certainly  this  proposal  represented  a 
hallmark  in  the  effort  to  achieve  not  only 
meaningful  reforms  in  corrections  policy, 
but  a  worthwhile  and  substantive  re- 
habilitation effort  for  tho8e  prisoners  who 
would  be  participating  inthe  program.  It 
was-  proposed  to  meet  a  tiasic  and  crying 
need  for  large  numbers  of  prison  inmates 
who  would  otherwise  leave  their  cells 
without  adequate  educa^onal  prepara- 
tion for  a  return  to  civilian  life  and  It 
offered  real  hope  and  promise. 

Tragically  the  initial  enthusiasm  was 
short  lived  as  the  New  YMrk  State  Legis- 
lature, in  one  of  its  more  lU-concelved 
actions,  is  attempting  to  eliminate  the 
$500,000  requested  in  the  Governor's 
budget.  The  attitude  in  Albany  appears 
to  be  one  of  disregard  for  the  neied  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  prisoners  in  order 
to  cut  down  on  the  high  rate  of  recidi- 
vism. A  frighteningly  large  number  of 
the  legislators  seem  to  have  a  completely 
punitive  outlook  on  the  situation  and 
oppose  constructive  efforts  to  properly 
prepare  prisoners  for  (heir  return  to 
society. 

Last  Saturday's  New  Vork  Times  car- 
ried a  very  timely  and  perceptive  editorial 
on  this  Issue.  I  commend  it  to  our  col- 
leagues' consideration  and  also  urge 
members  of  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture to  carefully  reflect  on  it  before  re- 
jecting this  worthwhile  proposal: 
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Tbe  state's  prison-reform  efforts  stUl  seem 
largely  confined  to  the  semantics  of  giving 
to  penal  Institutions  the  new  label  of  correc- 
tional facilities.  Since  wishing  alone  can't 
convert  a  Jail  Into  a  place  of  reiiabUltatlon, 
there  was  a  flicker  of  hope  In  the  proposal  by 
Chancellor  Ernest  L.  Boyer  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity to  create  a  college  for  prisoners.  The 
plan,  regrettably,  has  proved  too  sensible  and 
too  humane  for  the  Leglslatvire,  which  is  try- 
ing to  km  it  by  eliminating  a  projected  $600.- 
000  appropriation  from  Oovemor  Wilson's 
budget. 

The  plan  would  Involve  no  new  construc- 
tion. An  existing  facility  at  Bedford  HlUs,  In 
Westchester  County,  is  IdeaUy  suited  for  es- 
tablishment of  a  two-year,  degree-granting 
coUege.  Qualified  inmates,  eUglble  for  mlnl- 
miun  security,  would  be  selected  from  prisons 
throughout  the  state. 

Tbe  real  reason  for  the  negative  response 
to  this  sound  Idea  Is  not  Its  cost,  which  is 
hardly  more  than  that  of  more  traditional 
but  less  effective  training  programs  inside 
prisons.  Rather,  the  concept  has  faUen  vic- 
tim to  the  vindictive  notion  that  any  con- 
structive effort  at  reluU>illtatlon  represents  a 
coddling  of  criminals. 

Indulgence  of  that  regressive  view  is  as 
Impractical  as  It  Is  Inhumane.  Inmates  who 
would  be  eligible  for  the  college  are  obviously 
those  who  will,  before  long,  return  to  free- 
dom. If  they  left  Jail  with  the  marketable 
fruits  of  a  real  education,  they  would  be  far 
less  Ukely  to  be  a  burden  and  potential  threat 
to  society. 

Although  In  grave  danger,  the  college  plan 
should  not  be  considered  dead.  It  has  been 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Regents  and  by  the 
Oovemor.  Support  by  more  enlightened  legis- 
lators could  revive  Dr.  Boyer's  plan  by  placing 
it  on  the  supplemental  budget.  Its  potential 
is  too  self-evident  to  permit  its  abandonment. 
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scoutmaster;  Donald  G.  Schneider,  Wil- 
liam Prosser,  Robert  Weis.  Edward  Par- 
rell,  and  Francis  P.  Nix,  Jr.,  assistant 
scoutmasters;  Ewell  Menge,  institutional 
representative;  Dale  S.  Dunn,  committee 
chairman,  and  Salvatore  Benanti,  Q.  E. 
Buddie,  James  Brickett,  Alson  C3row,  Wil- 
liam J.  Daw  in,  Thomas  Eleftheriou, 
William  Halsey,  Carl  Hoge,  Michael 
Kasyan,  Peter  Lara,  Lawrence  Marcul- 
aitis,  David  Ellis,  and  Greg  Hoge,  com- 
mittee members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  I 
call  the  accomplishments  of  Troop  510 
and  its  members  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  I  know  they  Join  me  in  ^h- 
ing  the  "Trailblazers"  will  continue  to 
show  others  the  way  for  many  years  to 
come. 


CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND  GAS 
CORPORATION— NO.  14 


POUR  "TRAILBLAZERS" 
EAGLE  RANK 


ATTAIN 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  stand  before  the  House  and 
commend  to  my  colleagues  the  accom- 
plislunents  of  young  Americans.  In  this 
instance,  it  is  to  recognize  four  "Trail- 
blazers,"  members  of  Troop  510,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  from  my  20th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
have  attained  the  highest  rank  in  scout- 
ing— Eagle  Scout. 

These  young  men — ^William  J.  Daw  IV, 
Perry  Lara,  David  A.  Lewis,  and  Steven 
E.  Neely — were  advanced  to  this  level 
during  a  Court  of  Honor  conducted  by 
the  troop  in  the  Windover  Hills  United 
Methodist  Church  in  South  Park  Town- 
ship. It  is  no  easy  task  to  achieve  this 
rank.  Stringent  requirements  must  be 
met  before  one  can  wear  the  Eagle  Scout 
insignia.  Those  who  do,  wear  it  proudly, 
for  it  symbolizes  the  liighest  qualities  of 
young  Americans  and  I  have  no  fear  for 
the  future  of  our  Nation  if  it  lies  in  the 
hands  of  Eagle  Scouts. 

I  also  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  pay  tribute  to  the  leaders  of  Troop 
510,  who  have  given  so  much  of  their 
private  life  to  molding  the  character  of 
young  boys  today  to  be  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow.  Richly  deserving  of  public  rec- 
ognition are  men  such  as  Phillip  E.  Neely, 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 


OF    MASSACHUSETTS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Lee  White  is  a  former  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  one  of 
the  country's  foremost  authorities  on 
energy  policy.  He  is  also  the  originator 
of  the  proposal  to  create  a  federal  oil 
and  gas  corporation,  a  "Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority"  for  the  natural  gas  and 
petroleum  industry.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  in  the  House  to  implement 
Mr.  White's  proposal. 

Last  month,  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Mr.  White  explored  some  of  the  potoi- 
tial  values  and  objections  often  cited  in 
cormection  with  the  Corporation  idea. 
No  (me  csui  speak  with  more  authority  on 
the  Corporation  concept,  and  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  introduce 
his  remarks  into  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Los  Angles  Times,  Sunday,  Feb. 

3,  1074] 
A    TVA-Ttps    Cokfstitor    Foa    PnaoixuM 

iMUUS'l'ST 

(By  Lee  C.  White) 

The  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority,  launched 
40  years  ago,  has  demonstrated  tbat  the  fed- 
eral government  can  operate  efficiently  in  the 
energy  field  without  destroying  or  weakening 
private  enterprise  in  that  Industry.  This 
country  needs  a  counterpart  of  the  TVA  In 
funding,  producing  and  managing  oil  and 
gas  deposits  on  behalf  of  the  people  who 
own  them.  It  Is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come. 

Oeologlsts  believe  that  60%  to  75%  of  all 
oil  and  gas  yet  to  be  discovered  In  the 
United  States  is  on  publicly  owned  land. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  at  least  part  of  these 
valuable  resources  should  not  be  discovered 
and  developed  by  a  government  corporation 
for  use  by  their  owners — the  citizens. 

UntU  now,  the  government  has  permitted 
privately  owned  corporations  to  exploit  these 
resources  by  bidding  for  the  right  to  go  on 
public  lands  and  explore  for  petroleum.  Less 
than  5%  of  the  petroleum  areas  on  public 
lands  has  been  thus  leased. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  of  this 
program  has  been  wretched.  Leases  requiring 
prompt  development  have  been  so  loosely  en- 
forced tbat  in  the  Qulf  of  Mexico  there  are 
tracts  for  which  bidders  paid  the  government 
more  than  $7M  million,  but  from  which  not 
a  drop  of  fuel  haa  been  marketed  even  though 
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oU  and  gas  in  commercial  quantities  ha'ra 
been  foxmd. 

A  Federal  OU  and  Gas  Corp.,  while  no 
panacea,  would  make  a  slgnlflcant  contribu- 
tion to  easing  our  basic  and  continuing  en- 
ergy problem.  Nor  Is  the  Idea  as  novel  as  it 
seems.  The  United  States  Is  the  only  major 
industrial  nation  that  leaves  all  the  handling 
of  petroleimi  to  privately  owned  corporations, 
whose  management  must  be  responsive  to 
stockholder,  as  distinguished  frc»n  national 
priorities. 

A  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corp.,  as  proposed  In 
pending  legislation,  would: 

Explore  for  and  develop  petroleiun  re- 
sources to  meet  national  needs,  not  to  maxi- 
mize profits. 

Develop  and  use  the  most  advanced  meth- 
ods to  minimize  damage  to  the  environment 
in  all  phases  of  the  petroleum  process. 

Provide,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
complete  and  accurate  Information  for  pub- 
lic and  goverrunent  on  the  costs  of  producing 
oU  and  gas,  as  well  as  other  data  on  the  petro- 
leum business. 

Manage  discovered  reserves  to  reduce  XJS. 
reliance  on  foreign  petroleum  sources. 

Sell  petroleiun  in  a  way  that  insures  that 
a  fair  share  goes  to  independent  refiners  and 
distributors,  thus  promoting  a  truly  com- 
petitive Industry. 

Provide  a  competitive  ^ur  to  the  privately 
owned  oU  Industry. 

There  was  comparatively  little  need  to  con- 
sider major  alternatives  to  our  privately  oper- 
ated petroleum  Industry  as  long  as  the  coun- 
try's needs  were  being  met.  However,  when 
things  go  wrong  as  they  obviously  have  re- 
cently, the  system  must  be  reexamined. 

The  advantages  of  a  government  oH  cor- 
poration are  many.  Energy  shortages  may 
exist  for  decades.  In  this  situation,  there 
should  be  an  energy-producing  organization 
motivated  not  by  pr<^ts,  but  by  nationa] 
needs.  TbtX9  Is  nothing  inherently  wrong 
with  the  profit  incentive,  but  where  the  prod- 
uct Is  as  essential  to  national  weU-belng  and 
security  as  energy,  at  least  part  of  the  coun- 
try's effort  to  provide  It  ought  to  be  motivated 
by  America's  security,  and  the  needs  of  the 
public. 

Environmentally,  a  government  corporation 
would  help  assure  that  trimming  or  delaying 
our  goals  Is  done  tn  tbe  most  acceptable  way. 
Residents  along  the  Atlantic  and  Padflc 
coasts,  where  offshore  drilling  probably  will 
be  stepped  up,  should  have  more  confidence 
in  the  operations  of  a  public  c(»poratlon  re. 
quired  by  law  to  use  the  most  advanced  pro- 
tective techniques  than  In  those  of  a  profit- 
making  oil  company. 

Protecting  Independents  In  the  oQ  busliMsa 
could  be  Insured  by  requiring  the  federal  cor- 
poration to  allocate  a  fair  share  of  Its  crude 
oU  to  thetn.  Private  oompanlea  naturaUy 
find  It  dunctdt  to  do  this  tlwmatives.  As  one 
oU  executive  said:  'There's  no  place  In  oar 
corporate  charter,  the  Oonstttntlon,  the  law. 
or  tbe  Bible  wh«e  It  says  we  majors  must 
protect  and  pieserTe  our  oompetlton."  Hel 
probably  right,  but  CX>ngrsss  ought  to  dumge 
things  so  the  Independents  can  stay  tn  IkisI- 
ness  as  competitors  oS  tbe  majon. 

There  undoubtedly  wlU  be  opposition  from 
the  oU  Industry  to  the  proposed  govemmant 
corporation.  But  the  mdustry  ought  to  wel- 
come the  competition  and  the  chance  to  show 
It  can  do  a  better  Job  tlian  a  government 
agency.  This  competitive  tpvx  to  the  oil  In- 
dustry may  be  the  best  feature  of  a  govern- 
ment oU  corporation. 

Objections  Include  tbe  assertion  that  tbe 
Postal  Service  and  Amtrak  do  not  augur  well 
for  another  big  government  corporatjon. 
Apart  from  the  merits  of  that  argumant.  tlM 
TVA  Is  a  closer  analogy.  Though  stlU  aonw 
what  controversial.  TVA  has  long  since  ended 
any  dispute  over  Its  electric  generating  opera- 
tlona.  It  Is  among  the  country's  leaders,  and 
has  worked  harmoniously  with  private,  mu- 
nic^ial,   and   oooperatlvdy  owned   utlHtlw 
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Tha  BonneTllle  Power  Administration  Is 
another  example  of  an  efficient  energy  agency 
nu  by  government.  I  am  confident  that  a 
f ad  ral  oU  oorporatlon  could  be  as  sucoeasfia 
as'  VA and BonnsTllle. 

>  X  would  such  a  public  corporation  be 
the  flrst  step  toward  tmttnnnitjrtwg  the  oil 
Industry,  any  more  than  TVA  meant  the  end 
of  the  private  electric  utility  Indust^  as  pre- 
dicted by  some  In  the  lOSOs. 

No  one  can  claim  that  creation  of  a  Ind- 
eral OU  and  Oas  Corp.  is  the  single,  dramatic 
solution  to  this  country's  energy  needs  for 
the  next  20  years.  But  I  think  It  Is  a  mini- 
mal step  that  should  be  taken  without  delay. 

We  can  no  longer  permit  onraelTee  to  be 
totally  dependent  for  basic  energy  supplies 
on  private  industry  that  has  failed  to  develop 
our  reeourcee  in  a  way  that  meets  national 
needs  and  piotects  oonsumeis. 


ANOTHER  BLOW  STRUCK  FOR 
OMBUDSMEN,  Hit.   7680 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

or  VTAK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.,  1974 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  frustrating  cases  It  has  been  my 
opportunity  to  try  to  solve  is  a  case  which 
involves  the  Custtxns  Service,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. In  the  end  the  Wonnacott 
family,  not  only  constituents  but  also 
close  friends  of  mine,  were  ready  to  give 
up  on  the  Government.  I  was  reminded 
of  a  man  who  told  me  hi  Milford,  Utah, 
2  years  ago  that  he  had  had  It  with 
Oovemment  agencies.  "You  can't  lick 
them!"  he  said.  "And  you  can't  beat 
them.  Hell,"  he  said,  "you  cant  even  Join 
them!"  In  frustration,  I  decided,  for 
what  It  Is  worth,  simply  to  Insert  this 
case  Into  the  Rccorb  as  outlined  for  me 
In  a  letter.  Ibe  Wonnacott  family  may 
have  struck  a  blow  for  my  legislative  om- 
budsman proposal,  H.R.  7680.  A  legis- 
lative ombudsman  could  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  these  cases  and  would  have  the 
power  to  cut  redtape  and  solve  them  and 
hopefully  restore  some  of  the  individu- 
ality to  the  Federal  administrative  proc- 
ess : 

Ma»:h  19.  1974. 

Congreaaman  Wathk  Owxhs, 
House  of  Jtepnaentative; 
WaaMngtou,  D.C. 

D«4«  CoHOUaBicAir  Ownrs:  The  following 
Is  an  acco\mt  of  a  severe  hardship  created  by 
weU-intentloned  laws,  the  value  of  vrtilch  has 
been  partially  destroyed  by  cumbersome 
regulation,  compounded  by  multiple  govem- 
meotal  agency  administration. 

CASS  RmoaT 

1.  In  March  of  1973  a  new  Opal  Kadett- 
HoUday  was  purchased  from  the  Stratemann 
Company  In  Dtatmund.  Oermany  by  an 
American  citizen — ^Nancy  Joy  Wonnacott  a 
medical  technologist  employed  at  Knapp- 
schafts  Hospital. 

It  was  expected  at  that  time  the  car  would 
be  used  In  Oermany  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  and  that  It  would  not  be  exported  to 
the  TTnlted  Stetes.  Btonoe  a  European  model 
was  acquired,  with  little  reallaitlon  of  the 
f  o(dhardlneaB  of  such  a  move. 

a.  In  November  1973  with  some  80.000 
kilometers  on  the  odometer  and  with  a  de- 
sire to  return  to  the  states.  Miss  Wonnacott 
requested,  by  loog-dlstanoe  telephone,  the 
judgment  of  her  parents  on  the  questltm  of 
whether  to  seU  the  vehicle  or  have  It  setd:  to 
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America  by  ship.  Her  parents,  little  realizing 
that  a  problem  of  acceptance  into  the  TTnlted 
States  might  occur,  recommended  that  she 
ship  the  car,  and  forwarded  money  to  accom- 
plish It. 

3.  On  the  advice  of  A-A.A.  Miss  Wonnacott 
was  referred  to  the  firm  of  Hermann  Ludwlg 
In  Dusseldorf,  which  firm  arranged  shipment 
on  MS  Lulse  Leonhardt-Bremen  to  Los  An- 
geles, with  tm  parties  unaware  of  the  Implica- 
tion of  such  a  shipment. 

4.  Miss  Wonnacott  returned  by  air  early 
December  1973. 

5.  She,  with  a  companion,  flew  to  Los 
Angeles  on  January  3,  1974  after  notification 
that  the  car  had  arrived  at  Berth  178,  Wil- 
liams, Dlmond  and  Company,  P.O.  Box  997, 
Wilmington,  California  90744. 

6.  On  her  arrival  she  was  Informed  by  U.S. 
Customs  that  release  required  a  Cxistoms 
Brokerage  Bond,  Inasmuch  as  the  vehicle 
lacked  a  "Certificate  of  Conformity"  Issued 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  or  by  the  U.S.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  (DOT  SHIBLD). 

7.  Miss  Wonnacott's  parents  on  being  ad- 
vised of  the  dilemma,  took  the  following 
action  to  determine  what  need  be  done  to 
satisfy  the  ninety  day's  bond  compliance  of 
U.S.  Customs: 

a.  Contacted  Custom's  office,  Wilmington, 
CaUfomla  Jim  Lysaght  (213)  548-2532,  Amer- 
ican Customs  Brokers  (218)  547-0809,  Ho- 
ward Hartry  Customs  Brokers  (213)  830-1010 

Failure  to  execute  bond  required  General 
Order  Storage  after  January  2l8t  at  $20.00 
dally  charge,  which  was  negated  by  action 
further  described  herein. 

b.  Contacted  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion (Joseph  Zemaltls)  460  Golden  Gate  Ave., 
San  Francisco,  California  94102  (416)  556- 
8415  who  forwarded  several  documents  in- 
cluding UjS.  Department  of  Transportation 
HS  Form  189  showing  twenty-six  "typical 
areas"  where  a  vehicle  not  manufactured  for 
the  U.S.  market  does  not  comply.  He  sent  in 
addition  a  copy  of  Federal  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Standards  underlined  on  page  19 
which  states  that  "The  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  is  not  In  a 
position  to  advise  as  to  the  modlfiactlons 
necessary  to  bring  any  particular  vehicle  into 
conformance.  The  original  manufacturer  is 
best  qualified  to  do  this." 

c.  Contacted  Regional  Bufck  Opel  at  Thou- 
sand Oaks.  California.  No  one  was  able  to 
identify  specifically  what  needed  to  be  done 
to  the  car  to  affect  compliance.  The  latter 
agency  contacted  Roger  Szydlowskl,  General 
Motor  Overseas  Operation  Air  National  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Director.  They  later  reported 
that  the  vehicle  would  likely  require  at  least 
the  following: 

Chrome  trim  replaced,  estimated  $200-300. 

Emission  package,  300. 

New  head  lamps,  7. 

New  seat  belts,  80. 

New  windshield,  150. 

New  brake  hose,  40. 

d.  Talked  to  Ray  Bullock,  Service  Manager 
of  Hayes  Bros.  Bulck-Opel,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah  to  determine  their  abOlty  to  make  any 
necessary  changes  and  satisfy  the  U.S. 
Customs  Inspecting  Officer  at  Denver.  He 
referred  Mr.  Wonnacott  to  Art  Rumsey, 
Service  Manager  of  Simpson  Bulck,  Downey. 
California.  An  earUer  sad  e^erlence  at  con^ 
version  within  ninety  days  discouraged  any 
hope  that  sensible  modifications  could  be 
accomplished  and  the  customs  bond  satis- 
fied. 

e.  Next  solicited  assistance  from  the  Office 
of  Congressman  Wayne  Owens  and  Senator 
Moss  and  visited  them  In  Washington  D.C. 
hoping  for  clearer  instructions  or  hardshin 
waivers. 

f.  Was  referred  to  The  Department  of 
TVansportatlon  which  In  turn  referred  Mr. 
Wonnacott  to  the  Environmental  Protective 
Agency.  No  help  was  forthcoming. 

g.  Unable  to  be  certain  that  changes  could 
be  consummated  to  satisfy  ^  custom's  bond 
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and  to  avoid  a  twenty  dollar  dally  storage 
charge,  a  check  in  the  amount  of  9766.26 
was  sent  to  WlUlams,  Dlmon  and  Company 
requesting  the  car  be   returned  to  Oermany. 

h.  The  car  was  Laden  on  Board  the  Bertha 
Flsser  on  February  16, 1974. 

1.  A  refund  of  9227.69  has  been  received 
from  Williams,  Dlmond  and  Company  (26% 
on  returned  cargo) . 

].  Insurance  and  licensure  has  been  can- 
celled and  payment  refunded. 

k.  A  representative  of  a  legal  firm  In  Dort- 
mund, Germany  has  been  asked  to  assist  In 
the  hoped-for  sale  of  the  vehicle  and  final 
resolution  of  the  fiasco. 

1.  Total  outlay  for  this  sad  adventure  Is 
approximately  91,600. 

The  greatest  tragedy  has  been  the  emo- 
tional trauma  to  a  hapless  young  girl,  and 
the  knowledge  that  such  an  incident  could 
happen  to  citizens  of  a  country  such  as 
ours. 

Sincerely, 

CLABENCE  B.  WOKMACXnT. 


CIVILIAN  GRADE  CREEP  AT  THE 
PENTAGON 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  wiacoNsitr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 


I 


Wednesday.  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  civilian  grade 
creep  at  the  Pentagon — the  tendency  for 
bureaucracy  to  become  increasingly  more 
topheavy — cost  the  taxpayers  at  least 
$400  million  tmnually,  according  to  a 
Library  of  Congress  report  that  was  pre- 
pared at  my  request. 

This  year's  costs  for  Pentagon  civilian 
grade  creep  are  actually  lower  than  last 
year's  by  about  $30  mlllioB.  But,  the  tax- 
payer can  take  little  solaoe  in  this  slight 
decline  in  the  high  cost  of  grade  creep — 
the  defense  budget  is  still  $400  million 
higher  than  it  should  be.  In  fact,  in 
the  last  2  years  this  phenomenon  has  cost 
the  taxpayers  a  total  of  $830  million. 

The  Library  of  Congress  report  com- 
pares the  fiscal  year  1964  distribution  of 
civil  service  ranks  with  the  fiscal  year 
1973  grade  structure.  The  total  number 
of  employees  working  on  June  30,  1973, 
is  used  to  arrive  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress estimate  and  all  pay  raises  are 
added.  The  report  demonstrates  that  the 
cost  of  the  1964  grade  structure  at  to- 
day's employment  level  and  Including  all 
pay  raises  would  still  be  $400  million 
lower.  For  example,  the  study  notes  that 
since  1964  the  number  of  civil  servants 
who  had  the  rank  of  GS-13  or  above  has 
increased  from  8.2  to  10.3  percent. 

The  Library  reports  that — 
It  must  be  emphasized  that  these  figures 
represent  crude  averages  and  only  approxi- 
mate the  amount  actually  spent .  .  .  Accord- 
ing to  our  calculations,  therefore,  grade  creep 
would  currently  account  for  an  increase  In 
the  annual  DOD  civilian  payroll  of  approxi- 
mately 9400  million. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  may  know. 
Defense  Secretary  James  R.  Schleslnger 
has  expressed  concern  9bout  civilian 
grade  creep  In  his  i>06tura  statement  to 
Congress.  He  told  us  that— 

As  with  other  federal  agencies,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  over  the  long-term  ex- 
perienced a  persistent  rise  In  the  average 
grade  of  civilian  positlrai.       | 

Mr.  Schleslnger  reports  that  a  pro- 
gram begun  In  1971  to  slow  grade  creep 
has  had  "encoiffaglng  resttlts." 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  the  Pentagon  re- 
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duces  its  costs,  Congress  should  cut  the 
cost  through  a  specific  amendment  to  the 
defense  budget.  Begiiming  this  year. 
Congress  in  the  Defense  Department  au- 
thorization bill  set  a  limit  on  the  number 
of  Defense  Department  civiUan  employ- 
ees that  the  Pentagon  can  hire. 
The  report  follows: 

Thx  Lxbeabt  of  Congrsss, 

CONGKESSIONAI.  RKSBAHCR  SEBVICE, 

W<uMngton,  D.C^  March  4.  1974. 
To   Honorable    Les    Aspln,    Attention:    Bill 

Broydrlck. 
Prom  Robert  L.  Goldlch,  Analyst  In  National 

Defense. 
Via  Chief,  Foreign  Affairs  Division. 
Subject  Impact  of  Grade  Creep  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Civilian  Pay. 
TtiiB  memorandum  is  provided  in  Teaponse 
to  your  request  of  February  22,  1974,  for  an 
analysis  of  the  impact  of  grade  creep  on 
Department  of  Defense  civilian  pay.  Mr. 
Broydrlck  Indicated  that  he  desired  us  to 
Isolate  the  effect  of  grade  creep  in  the  DOD 
civilian  workforce  since  FY  1964,  by  deter- 
mining what  total  civilian  pay /Would  be 
if  the  present  DOD  civilian  work  force  were 
graded  according  to  the  FY  1964  grade  dis- 
tribution and  paid  on  FY  1974  pay  scales. 
This  therefore  consists  of  an  updating  of 
a  similar  analysis  done  for  your  office  dated 
September  26,  1973,  using  then  cmrrent  pay 
scales  and  grade  distributions. 

Using  the  most  recent  data,  the  attached 
tables  contain  computations  of  total  pay  of 
the  FY  1973  General  Schedule  (OS)  total 
workforce  based  on  FY  1973  and  FY  1964 
grade  distributions,  both  according  to  the 
FY  1974  pay  scale.  As  stated  in  our  previous 
analysis,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  these 
figures  represent  crude  averages  and  only 
approximate  the  amounts  actually  spent. 
According  to  ovur  computations,  the  FY  1973 
DOD  OS  workforce,  graded  on  FY  1973  sealee 
and  paid  on  FY  1974  scales,  would  produce 
a  total  payroll  of  97.63  billion  yearly.  The 
same  total  nvmiber  of  employees,  graded  on 
FY  1964  scales  and  paid  on  FY  1974  scales, 
would  produce  a  total  annual  payroll  of 
$7.23  billion.  According  to  our  calculations, 
therefore,  grade  creep  would  currently  ac- 
count for  an  Increase  In  the  annual  DOD 
civilian  payroll  of  approximately  9400 
million. 

You  will  recall  that  the  cost  of  grade  creep 
in  the  DOD  OS  payroU  calculated  In  our 
previous  analysis  was  approximately  9430 
million.  The  decrease  since  then  reflects  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  totftl  nimiber  of  DOD 
GS  employees — from  607,860  to  591,012 — and 
a  slight  decline  In  the  number  of  such  em- 
ployees in  the  higher  grades.  For  example, 
the  percentage  of  OS  employees  In  grade 
08-11  has  declined  from  12.08%  at  the  end 
of  FY  1972  to  11.82%  at  the  end  of  FY  1978. 
and  the  percentage  of  OS-12's  has  declined 
from  10.07%  to  9.90%. 

PAY  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  GENERAL  SCHEDULE 
(GS)  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES  GRADED  ON  FISCAL  YEAR  1973 
GRADE  STRUCTURE  AND  PAID  ACCORDING  TO  FISCAL 
YEAR  1974  PAY  SCALES 


Pe  [rent- 

age of 

total 

GS 

Number 

Total  pay  of 

employ- 

in 

Current 

individuals 

Gride 

ees' 

grade  > 

pay' 

in  grade' 

GS-1 0.61 

GS-2 2.75 

GS-3 8.76 

GS-4 13.22 

GS-5 13,38 

GS-6 5.59 

GS-7 9.12 

GS-« 2.01 

GS-S 11.44 

GS-10 1.10 

GS-U 11.82 

GS-12 9.90 

GS-13 6.56 

GS-14 2.53 


3,621 

J5.578 

16,267 

6,249 

51,757 

7,050 

78,145 

7.918 

79,055 

8,859 

33,021 

9,874 

53, 8M 

10,965 

11,884 

12.133 

67,628 

13.385 

6,497 

14.717 

69,834 

16,138 

58,536 

19.246 

38,765 

22,744 

14.974 

26.671 

nS.  980. 678 

101,652.483 

364.886.850 

618.752,110 

70a348,245 

326,049,354 

590.838.060 

lU,  188, 572 

905,200.780 

95.616,349 

1,126.981.092 

1.126,583.856 

881.466.464 

399,371,554 


Grade 


Percent- 
age of 
total 
GS 
employ- 
ees' 


Number 

in 

grade' 


Current 
pay' 


Total  pay  of 

individuals 

in  grade  > 


6S-15 

(.S-16 

GS-17 

GS-18 

1.06 
.12 
.02 
.01 

6,256 
698 

137 
53 

{31,089 
36,000 
36.000 
36,000 

$194,492,784 

25,188,000 

4,932.000 

1,908,000 

Total.. 

100.00 

691, 012  . 

7.628.377,231 

'  As  of  June  30,  1973.  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Comptroller).  Directorate  for  Information  Operations. 
Aug.  29,  1973. 

>  Pay  of  4th  step  of  each  grade  as  of  Oct  1, 1973  (current  pay 
scales),  defined  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  as  average 
step  within  grade  for  comparability  purposes. 

*  Number  in  grade  multiplied  by  pay. 


PAY  OF  DEPARTIVIENT  OF  DEFENSE  GENERAL  SCHEDULE 
(GS)  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES  GRADED  ON  FISCAL  YEAR  1964 
GRADE  STRUCTURE  AND  PAID  ACCORDING  TO  FISCAL 
YEAR  1974  PAY  SCALES 


Percent- 
age of 
total  GS 

Number 

Total  pay  of 

employ- 

in ■ 

individuals  in 

Grade 

ees' 

grade' 

Pay' 

grade* 

GS-1 

0.09 

532 

(5.518 

$2,935,576 

GS-2 

1.96 

10,408 

6,249 

65,039,592 

GS-3 

12.46 

73,640 

7.050 

519.162,000 

GS-4 

16.99 

100, 413 

7,918 

795,070,134 

GS-5 _ 

13. 12 

77,541 

8.859 

686,935,719 

6S-6. 

5.41 

31,974 

9,874 

315,711,276 

GS-7 

8.62- 

50,945 

10.965 

558,611,925 

GS-8 

1.37 

8,097 

12,133 

98,240,901 

GS-9 

11.58 

68.439 

13,385 

916,056,015 

GS-10 

1.09 

6,M2 

14,717 

94.806,914 

GS-11 

11. 12 

65,721 

16,138 

1,060,605,498 

GS-12 

8.00 

47.281 

19,246 

909,970,126 

GS-13 

4.87 

28,782 

22,744 

654,617.808 

GS-14 

2.26 

13. 357 

26.671 

356.244,547 

GS-15 

.94 

5.556 

31.089 

172,730,484 

GS-16 

.09 

532 

36.000 

19.152,000 

GS-17 

.02 

118 

36,000 

4,248,000 

6S-18 

.01 

59 

36,000 

2,124,000 

Total... 

100.00 

591,012  . 

7, 232, 262, 515 

>  As  of  June  30, 1964.  Directorate  for  Statistical  Services.  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Oct.  22, 1964. 

>  The  number  of  individuals  in  a  GS  work  force  totaling  591,- 
012— Ihe  overall  strength  for  end  of  fiscal  year  1973— who  would 
be  in  the  grade  noted  if  the  fiscal  year  1964  grade  distribution 
ware  applied  to  the  fiscal  year  1973  force  level.  Numbers  may  not 
add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

>  Pay  of  4th  step  of  each  grade  as  of  Oct  1, 1973  (current  pay 
scales),  defined  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  as  the  average 
step  within  grade  for  comparability  purposes. 

*  Number  in  grade  multiplied  by  pay. 


NATIONAL  AUTISTIC  CHILDREN'S 
WEEK 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  27,  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  Introduce  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  last  we^  in  June,  each  year,  as  "ITa- 
tional  Autistic  Children's  Week." 

The  merits  of  this  evmt  can  be 
brought  clearly  to  mind  by  the  tragedy 
that  is  autism.  This  strange  disease, 
which  effects  four  persons  in  every  10,000, 
limits  the  power  of  these  children  to 
fimction  appropriately  in  society.  While 
they  {^pear  as  problem  free  children  at 
first  glance,  their  ability  to  communi- 
cate and  relate  is  severely  Impaired  by 
mental  disorders  affecting  speech  and 
perceptual  skills.  Consequently  they  be- 
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come  isolated  and  deprived.  Education- 
ally and  medically  theirs  is  a  plight  not 
provided  for  in  most  jurisdictions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resoluUixi  will  serve 
these  children  in  two  wasrs.  First,  it  will 
provide  needed  publicity  to  make  parents 
of  autistic  children  aware  of  the  various 
services  available  to  them.  And  it  will 
bring  the  problems  of  autistic  children  to 
the  American  people,  which  will,  in  turn, 
help  the  fundraising  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  Autistic  Children. 
These  fimds  will  be  used  for  desperately 
needed  medical  research,  and  provide 
services  for  these  children. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  rapid  con- 
sideration to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  permission  to 
have  the  resolution  printed  in  the 
Record. 

H.J.   Res.  959 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  President 

to  proclaim  the  last  week  In  June  of  each 

year     as    "National    AutUtlc    Children's 

Week" 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  last  week  In  June 
of  each  year  as  "National  Autistic  ChUdren's 
Week",  and  calling  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  the  plight  of 
the  autistic  child,  and  the  services  which 
are  available  to  help  such  chUdren  and  their 
famUles. 


BEST  WISHES  TO  AMBASSADOR 
WILLIAMS.  MAILLIARD 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KAMSA8 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1974 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  in  this  sendoff  tribute  to 
our  friend  and  distinguished  colleague. 
Bill  Mailllard,  as  he  starts  another  phase 
of  his  public  service  career.  After  more 
than  21  years  of  service  in  the  XJJ8.  House 
of  Representatives,  Bill  has  been  asked 
by  the  President  to  assume  the  important 
duties  as  our  Ambassador  to  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States.  He  will  be 
a  great  Ambassador. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  BUI  MaUli- 
ard's  experience  and  expertise  In  the 
field  of  the  international  interests  of  our 
Nation.  In  his  position  as  raniiing  mi- 
nority member  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Ccxnmlttee,  he  has  displayed  a  rare 
ability  to  obtain  the  compromises  and 
statesmanlike  attitudes  necessary  to  a 
truly  bipartisan  foreign  policy  for  this 
country. 

While  he  will  be  difficult  to  replace 
here  in  this  House,  his  abilities  might 
better  serve  our  national  Interests  in  his 
new  position.  The  Secretary  of  State  has 
announced  new  purposes  and  goals  for 
our  policies  toward  our  Latin  American 
neighbors.  It  will  take  knowledgeable 
leadership  at  all  levels  of  diplomacy  to 
achieve  these  new  goals  and  to  form  bet- 
ter relationships  with  these  countries. 
Bill  Mailllard  knows  Latin  America.  He 
knows  its  problems  and  its  strengths.  He 
likes  its  people.  He  will  represent  us  well. 


So  frtille  saddened  to  loae  his  services 
and  frtcndthft)  In  the  Hbuse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, we  wish  you  well.  Bill,  and 
jdedge  to  you  our  cooperation  and  sup- 
port in  your  new  reqionsIbUltleB. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS  AMD 
FREORmBS 


HON.  DALE  MILFORD 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTA'l'IVES 

Wednesday.  March  Z7,  1974 

Mr.  lOLFORD.  M^.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  for  my  eotistttoents,  particularly 
those  lnv<4ved  in  the  field  of  education, 
to  have  every  opp<Htunlty  to  communi- 
cate with  me  concerning  this  important 
work. 

I  have  a  compilation  of  discussions 
toad  queetiODS  that  have  been  submitted 
to  me  by  various  groups  along  with  some 
of  my  own  thinking. 

In  order  for  all  citizens  of  the  24th 
District  of  Texas  to  be  made  aware  of 
these  discussions,  I  am  including  the 
report  in  the  Bscokd: 

Natsokai.  Bdticatiok  Goals  anb  Vmiomxraa 


I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  mtist  have,  aa 
a  malor  national  commitment,  tbe  educa- 
tion of  every  person  to  the  limit  of  his  abil- 
ity to  learn.  Almost  all  of  lu  have  children 
or  grandchUdren — or  plan  to  at  some  time. 
Our  young  are  our  future.  In  them  lies  the 
destlnJea  of  this  nation. 

In  Oongresi,  education  must  be  consldejed 
for  federal  funding  along  with  other  pro- 
grams on  a  year-to-year  basis  and  take  Its 
place  among  the  priorities  astabUshed. 
Among  long-range  goals,  education  must  be 
a  major  continuing  commitment  at  all  levels 
of  government,  not  Jost  In  Washington. 

In  a  political  campaign,  tt  is  very  easy 
for  a  candidate  to  promise  the  moon.  It  Is 
"good  pontics"  to  make  every  special  Inter- 
eat  group,  pnrfoaskmal  grotq>,  or  ethnic  and 
railglous  segment,  beUsve  that  the  candidate 
win  ehaa^lon  "their  cause".  I  have  never 
done  this,  either  In  a  political  campaign  or 
during  my  tenure  In  oflloe.  My  goal  Is  to  see 
that  an  ■egnisnfi  are  falrty  represented  and 
oonsiderBd  wttbln  the  perqiecttve  of  the 
entire  national  leglslatlTS  program. 
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lasaas  In  an  alsetlcn  ars  a  nebnloos  pbs- 
nomenon.  Candidates  ratsslssuea,  tlis  BMdIa 
ratae  Issues,  and  lobbytets  raise  tvoas.  More 
often  than  not.  the  real  Jasnas  ars  never 
discussed  during  an  Section  T^g"  Beal 
issues  are  often  eomplex,  boring  sad  un- 
pleaeant  to  flaoe. 

White  a  "eaodidata''  may  naver  bavw  to 
laes  the  real  issoes,  your  Oongreasman  must. 

As  far  aa  I  am  ooosemsd.  only  tlis  vot- 
era  can  raaUy  Identify  lames.  Tlie  'n~!MBtfif. 
tb«  lobbyists  and  the  press  eadi  havs  a 
self-interest.  I  want  to  know  the  Issues— as 
you  see  tliem. 

Lobby  sad  representative  groups  at  Xbt 
edooatloa  llsitf  bave  submitted  questlon- 
nalna  to  ma,  detailing  laraea  and  prlorHlas 
wtalcH  ttoy  my  ss*  your  Issues  and  prteltlss. 

I  ahaU  list  them,  in  tlM  order  pressBtod  to 
me.  along  with  a  short  general  statement  In 
reply. 

isBuas  JuaMiwisB  >t  ran 

POIXtlCAI.  ACXIOir  CO 


'AC 

1.  Win  I  support  fsdersl  tondlng  of  ons- 
thlrd  of  the  total  cost  of  education:  My  an- 
swer: No.  We  had  the  litaary  of  Oongrem 
Boonomle  Analyst  ressarcfa  thia  poaalbmty. 
The  cost  would  be  an  additional  $U4  MI- 
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lion  annually.  Putting  It  another  way.  It 
would  Increase  your  Income  tax  three  p« 
cent,  or  Increase  the  fedeml  deficit  by  fifty 
percent. 

3.  Would  I  support  collective  bargaining 
for  public  employees?  My  answer:  Yes,  and 
I  pointed  out  that  pubUc  employees  already 
have  the  right  to  collective  bargaining.  AU 
they  have  to  do  Ui  organize. 

3.  Would  I  support  the  allocation  of  funds 
for  educational  projects  to  ellmlnato  the 
stereotyped  presentation  of  women's  roles  in 
society?  Note :  I  asked  DEPAC  to  further  ex- 
plain the  question  and  give  examplea.  llie 
DKPAC  committee  gave  tht  content  of  text- 
books as  an  example  wherein  the  rOlea  of 
males  were  predomlnent.  They  explained 
that  the  federaUy-funded  project,  referred 
to  In  this  question,  wovld,  among  other 
things,  reqiilre  publishers  to  print  books  that 
give  equal  emphasis  to  tha  sexes. 

My  answer:  No.  WhUe  X  am  a  strong  ad- 
vocate for  equal  rights  for  all  citizens,  I 
would  never  want  to  see  a  government  bu- 
reaucrat dictating  either  to  publishers  or  to 
educators  the  content  of  test  books. 

4.  Would  I  support  funding  of  bl-llngual 
and  bl-cultural  education?  My  answer:  Yes, 
enthusiastically. 

5.  Would  I  support  mobility  and  protec- 
tion of  teacher  retirement  funds?  My  an- 
swer: Yes,  I  introduced  HJl.  2919,  a  wt»-k- 
ers  pension  re-lnsurance  bill  which  con- 
telned  a  portability  section. 

8.  Would  I  support  a  copyright  law  revi- 
sion? My  answer:  Yes. 

7.  How  do  I  feel  about  National  Health  In- 
surance? My  answer:  I  have  Introduced  HJl. 
5039,  a  National  Health  Insurance  Bill. 
ISET7K8  rnnrnroED  bt  tkxas  state  TEAcnEas 

ASSOCIATIOJr 

1.  How  do  I  stend  on  ESEA  Amendmente 
on  1978?  My  answer:  I  favor  the  original 
House  Bill  with  an  amendment  to  extend 
Impact  Bid  through  1978. 

2.  What  Is  my  stand  on  NEA's  proposal 
for  federal  funding  of  ^  cf  the  cost  of  all 
education?  My  answer:  (8ame  as  DEPAC 
question) . 

3.  What  is  my  position  on  Metric  Conver- 
sion? My  answer:  I  am  co-sponsor  of  HB 
11085,  a  bill  to  convert  to  ttie  metric  system 
within  10  years. 

4.  Do  I  favor  a  Mobile  Teachers  Retire- 
ment Act.  My  answer:  Yes.  (see  also  answer 
In  DEPAC  question) . 

5.  Would  I  favor  Retirement  Income  tex 
credit?  My  answer:  Yes. 

6.  Would  I  favor  Copyright  Revision?  My 
answer:  Yes. 

7.  What  Is  my  position  on  Impoundment 
Control?  My  answer:  An  impoundment  con- 
trol bill  has  already  passed  both  the  House 
and  Is  now  In  Joint  oonference.  I  am  gen- 
erally in  favor  of  Impoundment  control  but 
the  wording  of  the  bill  wlU  be  extremely 
Important  lest  there  be  unintentional  Inter- 
ference with  other  laws. 

THE    laSUES    AKD    PRIOBrm».    AS    I    SEE    THEM? 

In  establishing  iaeues  and  priorities,  one 
must  also  be  pragmatic  by  fa-lng  the  world 
as  It  ts,  rather  than  bow  we  would  like  for 
It  to  be.  Herein  lies  the  main  difference 
between  a  candidate  and  a  Congressman. 

A  Candidate  can  be  idealistic  with  little 
regard  for  practicality.  Ha  has  nothing  to 
lose.  A  Congressman  knows  that  he  will  have 
to  deliver  anything  promised. 

With  the  foregoing  in  mind  and  the  stete- 
mente  made  in  the  general  section  of  this 
report,  the  priorities  and  Issues  from  my 
standpoint  are  as  fellows : 

1.  Re-orienting  Federal  aid  to  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education. 

Presently  federal  aid  Is  Involved  In  a  num- 
ber of  grant  programs  that  concern  day-to- 
day operations  of  schools.  Massive  controls 
and  guidelines  have  created  a  bureaucratic 
nightmare  for  both  the  federal  government 
and  the  schools.  Even  the  daily  routinas  of 
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teachers   are   burdened   with   petty   details 
brought  on  by  federal  edleto. 

I  wo\ild  like  to  see  federal  aid  projecto 
limited  to  basic  educational  research,  dem- 
onstration programs,  statistical  studies  and 
other  programs  of  general  and  equal  assist- 
ance to  an  schools  In  the  Natton. 

2.  Re-distrlbution  of  direct  federal  aid. 

If  federal  aid  Is  continued  for  use  In 
day-to-day  operationa  of  lalexnentary  and 
secondary  education.  I  thlak  that  this  aid 
should  be  distributed  on  a  pre-«tudent  basis. 
Oonslderstlon  of  welfare-oidentod  problems 
are  creating  another  bureaucratic  lUghtmare 
and  estebllshes  the  schocH  administrations 
as  another  "welfare  board".  Welfare  matters 
shoiUd  be  taken  care  of  outside  the  school 
system. 

3.  Return  to  the  n^e^borhood  school 
concept. 

I  am  In  favor  of  legislation  or.  If  neces- 
sary, a  Constitutional  amendment  to  assure 
that  every  child  has  the  rl^t  to  attend  his 
neighborhood  school.  This  stance  la  by  no 
means  racially  inspired.  Instead,  my  concern 
Is  for  the  child  and  his  development  of  a 
"sense  of  community". 

We  stress  the  child's  development  as  an  in- 
dividual. The  next  Importeat  step.  In  build- 
ing both  character  and  good  citizenship.  Is 
the  development  of  his  "sense  of  commu- 
nity". This  of  course  Is  then  followed  by  his 
development  of  national  prlOe. 

Pulling  an  elementary  scho<d  child  out  of 
his  Immediate  nelghborhoed  (and  nearby 
playmates)  to  Inject  him  Into  another  neigh- 
borhood Is  damaging  to  that  Important  stage 
of  development. 

Racial  Integration,  which  I  fully  support, 
will  only  be  possible  by  ralstng  the  economic 
levels  of  minority  citizens.  Through  Job  im- 
portunities, vocational  tratolng  and  other 
projects  that  will  allow  Increased  Income.  In 
this  manner,  any  citizen  may  live  In  any 
neighborhood  of  his  choice. 

THE   ISSTTES    AND   PRIORTrlES   AS    TOTT   SEE  THEU 

As  steted  earlier,  you  are  feally  the  expert. 
Only  the  voter  can  really  estebllsh  Issues 
and  priorities.  Please  make  the  Issue  known 
to  me,  as  you  see  them. 


RED  CROSS  CERTIFICATE  OP 
MERIT  TO  NANCY  5.  KEELER 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CALiroam* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRgSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tak- 
ing this  opportunity  to  commend  Ms. 
Nancy  B.  Keeler,  of  Lakewood.  Calif.  ICs. 
Keeler  has  been  named  to  receive  the 
Red  Cross  Certificate  of  lierlt,  the  high- 
est award  given  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  to  a  person  who  saves  a  life  by 
using  skills  learned  in  a  Red  Cross 
course. 

On  June  4.  1973,  Ms.  Keeler  passed  a 
parked  truck  and  a  group  of  excited  by- 
standers. She  saw  that  9.  9-month-old 
child,  placed  in  the  seatb^t  of  the  truck 
while  his  father  was  absent  for  a  few 
minutes,  had  been  accldentidly  strangled 
by  the  belt.  Ms.  Keeler  placed  the  infant, 
who  showed  no  life  signs,  an  the  sidewalk 
and  began  to  administer  mouth-to- 
mouth  resuscitation.  She  continued  un- 
til the  imconscious  child  resumed  lareath- 
ing.  The  child  was  taken  to  a  hospital 
and  released  later,  completely  recovered. 
Without  doubt,  Ms.  Keeler's  use  of  her 
skills  and  knowledge  saved  the  child's 
life. 

Ms.  Keeler  utilized  her  training  and 
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intelligence  to  save  another  human  life. 
Her  concern  for  others  as  exemplified  by 
her  actions  of  last  June  4  is  commend- 
able. On  behalf  of  myself  and  my  con- 
stituents, I  am  pleased  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  our  pride  and  grat- 
itude to  Ms.  Keeler. 


FAREWELL  TO  H.  R.  GROSS 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 


or  nxiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
feeling  of  profound  regret  that  we  have 
learned  of  the  resignation  later  this  year 
of  Representative  H.  R.  Gross  of  Iowa, 
after  25  years  of  distinguished  service  in 
the  House.  The  Nation  will  lose  the  serv- 
ices of  an  honorable  man,  one  who  has 
stood  tall  in  the  halls  of  this  body  dur- 
ing his  25  years  of  service. 

In  its  farewell  tribute  to  Mr.  Gross,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  suggested  that  we  in 
this  body  consider  passing  HA.  144.  In 
every  Congress,  House  Resolution  144  has 
been  submitted  by  Mr.  Gross.  It  is  a  bill 
requiring  Congress  to  pay  off  the  national 
debt.  Unfortunately,  it  has  not  yet  been 
successful. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
in  annoimcing  his  retirement,  said  he 
had  become  a  symbol  of  Incorruptible  in- 
tegrity and  independence  in  a  CMigress 
where  these  qualities  are  not  always  ad- 
mired by  the  leadership. 

The  story  noted  that: 

The  leadership  frequently  steamroUed 
bills  through,  over  the  vigorous  proteste  of 
Gross,  but  he  was  seldom,  if  ever,  ignored  In 
discussions  of  controversial  legislation.  Sam 
Rayburn  and  Joe  Martin  used  to  make  it  a 
practice  to  "find  out  What  Oross  thinks  about 
It." 

In  another  article  concerning  H.  R. 
Gross,  the  National  Observer,  in  its  issue 
of  March  23,  1974.  noted  that: 

He  once  questioned  the  cost  of  John  Ken- 
nedy's eternal  fiame;  he  dldnt  think  Win- 
ston Churchill  should  be  made  an  honorary 
American  citizen,  unless  he  helped  pay  oS 
our  war  debts.  He's  one  of  a  kind,  the  last  of 
the  gadflies.  And  this  Is  his  final  year  In  Con- 
gress. After  26  years  he's  retiring. 

The  National  Observer  interviewed 
H.  R.  Gross  and  asked  him  whether  the 
Government  was  still  spending — and 
wasting— too  much  money.  He  replied: 

Why,  It's  perfectly  obvious.  It's  offering  a 
$304  blUlon  budget  with  a  built-in  deficit  of 
$10  blUlon.  It  won't  hold  at  $10  blUlon  either, 
because  it  never  does.  That's  spending  too 
much  money. 

When  he  was  asked  if  we  were  getting 
more  for  oiu:  money  from  the  Federal 
Government  than  when  he  first  came  to 
Congress  in  1949,  he  replied : 

Hell  no.  This  budget  caUs  for  32,000  or 
25,000  more  employees. 

Concerning  his  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Gross  noted  that: 

It's  their  fault  as  much  as  anyone  else's. 
The  situation  In  this  country  Is  one  of  col- 
lapse, unless  something  happens  very  soon. 
The  obvious  answer  Is:  Get  back  to  a  bal- 
anced budget.  We  ought  to  be  paying  off  the 
Federal  debt;  should  have  been  doing  It  all 
these  years.  Balance  the  budget.  Betlie  the 
debt.  Hold  the  line. 
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In  an  era  when  politicians  are  in  grow- 
ing, and  often  deserved,  disrepute,  H.  R. 
Gross  stands  out  as  a  man  of  unques- 
tioned honor  and  integrity.  It  has  been 
a  privilege  for  me  to  serve  with  him  in 
this  body  and  I  know  that  I  speak  for 
niost  of  my  colleagues  in  saying  that  we — 
and  the  Nation — ^wUl  niiss  him. : 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
interview  with  H.  R.  Gross  which  ap- 
peared in  the  National  Observer  of 
March  23,  1974.  and  insert  it  into  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

H.  B.  Oaoss:  Wb'bb  Only  "Aixegedlt 

Am,UKNT" 

Most  members  of  the  House  of  Bepresente- 
tlves  are  faceless  time-servers,  interested 
mostly  in  getting  re-elected  and  keeping  out 
of  trouble.  The  spectacular  exception  Is  Har- 
old RoyClP^(H.R.)  Oross,  the  curmudgeonly, 
nlt-plcklng,  penny-pinching  Republican  con- 
gressman from  Iowa.  He  once  questioned  the 
cost  of  John  Kennedy's  eternal  fiame;  he 
didn't  think  Winston  Churchill  should  be 
made  an  honorary  American  cltlaen,  unless 
he  helped  pay  off  our  war  debto.  He's  one  of 
a  kind,  the  last  of  the  gadfUes.  And  this  Is 
his  final  year  In  Congress.  After  25  years,  he's 
retiring.  He  wante,  he  says,  to  go  fishing,  ex- 
pecting that  while  he's  gone  the  country  will 
go  the  rest  of  the  way  to  heU  In  a  hand 
basket. 

He  was  Interviewed  In  his  Capitol  Hill  office 
by  The  Observer's  James  M.  Perry. 

Congressman,  I  thought  I'd  ask  this  ques- 
tion, and  then  duck ;  Is  the  Government  still 
spending — and  wasting — too  much  money? 
Why  it's  perfectly  obvious.  It's  offering  a 
$304  blUlon  budget  with  a  buUt-ln  deficit 
of  $10  blUlon.  It  won't  hold  at  $10  bUllon 
either,  because  It  never  does.  That's  spend- 
ing much  too  much  money. 

Are  we  getting  any  more  for  our  money 
from  the  Federal  Oovemment  than  we  did 
when  you  first  came  here  In  1949? 

HeU  no.  This  budget  calls  for  22,000  or 
25,000  more  Federal  employes. 

I  suppose  you  can  remember  balanced 
budgete? 

There  has  been  damned  few  of  them  since 
I've  been  here.  Years  ago,  though,  there  was 
a  very  different  climate  here.  There  was  a 
real  concern  about  the  gap  between  tax  rev- 
enues and  ^>endlng.  Roosevelt,  back  in  his 
balmiest  days,  warned  that  if  Congress  vrent 
beyond  an  $86  billion  debt,  the  country 
would  be  in  real  trouble.  Today  we're  ap- 
proaching $500  bUllon— half  a  trillion  of 
Federal  debt. 

Congress  doesn't  care? 
Not  much.  It's  their  fault  as  much  as  any- 
one else's.  The  situation  In  this  country  Is 
one  at  collapse,  unless  something  happens 
very  soon. 
What  must  we  do? 

The  obvious  answer:  Get  back  to  a  bal- 
anced budget.  We  ought  to  be  paying  off 
the  Federal  debt;  should  have  been  doing  It 
aU  these  years.  Balance  the  budget.  Retire 
the  debt.  Hold  the  line. 

Did  you  expect  Richard  Nixon  would  bring 
In  aU  these  deficit  budgete? 

I  hope  for  something  else.  I  never  dreamed 
he'd  cocae  in  this  year  with  what  I  believe 
is  his  fifth  red -ink  budget. 
Where's  the  most  money  wasted? 
Everywhere,  but  particularly  In  foreign  aid. 
Do  you  realize  that,  aside  from  the  war  coste 
lu  Southeast  Asia,  we  have  q>ent  $960  bUlton 
for  foreign  aid.  I  didn't  say  million.  I  said 
BnJilON! 

And  have  you  opposed  all  that  foreign  aid 
all  these  years? 

Not  aU  of  It.  I  didn't  get  to  Congress  unUI 
1949.  But  I've  opposed  every  dollar  of  It  ever 
since. 

7ou  don't  think  any  of  it  was  Justified? 

Not    really.    I    would    have    voted    for    a 

minimal  amount  for  Korea  and  a  tew  selected 

places,  but  certainly  not  $390  bUllon  worth. 

The  best  evidence  of  what  It  hasnt  done  Is 
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in  the  few  friends  we  have  around  the  worid 
today.  We've  spent  $260  bUllon,  and  where 
do  we  have  a  solid  ally?  Look  at  NATO  today. 
It's  a  shambles.  It's  a  pretty  sad  sitiiation, 
after  having  dumped  $360  bUUon  around  the 
world. 

But  didn't  we  pay  for  the  recovery  of  £u- 
r(^)e  and  Japan? 

It  helped  them — and  they've  never  paid 
their  loans  in  fuU. 

And  didn't  our  aid  stove  off  communism? 
That's  what  people  say. 

That's  easy  to  say.  It's  Just  an  assump- 
tion, and  I'm  not  sure  it's  so.  What  I  know 
are  the  facte  of  life  today,  and  that's  that 
we  don't  have  any  dependable  friends. 

Can  you  go  back  over  the  years  and  recaU 
a  memorable  victory  In  cutting  waste,  re- 
ducing spending? 

I  don't  have  to  go  back  years.  I  Just  have 
to  go  back  to  Jan.  23.  when  I  led  the  fight 
that  defeated  the  fourth  replenishment,  to 
the  tune  of  $1.5  billion,  for  the  soft -loan 
window  of  the  World  Bank,  better  known  as 
the  International  Development  Association. 
If  you  can  believe  it,  our  Government  went 
over  to  Nairobi  and  committed  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country  to  put  $1.5  blUlon  Into 
the  capital  fund  of  this  soft-loan  window 
outfit. 

What's  a  soft-loan  window? 
It's  loans  to  these  countries  for  40  or  50 
years  They  don't  pay  anything  for  10  years, 
and  then  they  pay  almost  nothing  for  the 
next  10  years  After  that,  maybe  they  pay 
3  per  cent  Maybe.  These  loans  are  so  soft 
they'll  never  be  repaid.  Thees,  In  fact,  are 
grante  in  disguise,  and  I'm  Jvist  tired  of 
bleeding  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  for 
them. 

But  we're  a  big  affluent  covmtry.  Can't  we 
help  countries  that  aren't  so  big  and  rich? 

Allegedly  affluent.  Do  you  know  that  this 
big,  aUegedly  affluent  country  of  ours  has  a 
public  and  private  debt,  as  of  last  Dec.  31, 
of  3  trUUon,  200  blUlon  dollars?  That's  net, 
pubUc  and  private.  That  much  debt  Is  un- 
manageable. 

What  are  the  consequences?  Another  De- 
pression? 

Yes  Last  time,  the  dollars  were  so  dear 
you  couldn't  get  hold  of  one.  This  tlnte, 
they're  going  to  be  so  cheap  you  won't  be 
able  to  get  enough  of  them.  In  terms  of  pur- 
chasing power,  the  1939  dollar  Is  worth  SI. 8 
cents  today. 

Why  are  we  in  this  trouble? 
Improvident  spending.  Mismanagement  of 
Government.  Spending  money  we  don't  have 
for  a  lot  of  things  we  don't  need. 

What  did  you  think  of  the  way  members 
of  Congress  tried  to  get  a  nice  pay  Increase? 
Not  Just  members  of  Oongreas.  PMsral 
Judges  too  and  top-level  employes  of  the 
executive  department  and  the  supergrades 
in  the  civU  service.  And  they  tried  to  get  It 
through  without  a  vote.  I  fought  It,  and  It 
was  finally  knocked  out  In  the  Senate. 

Don't  members  of  Congress,  and  these  other 
people,  deserve  a  pay  increase?  They  haven't 
had  one  for  several  years. 

They  got  a  41  per  cent  increase  four  years 
ago.  And  this  one  was  for  25  per  cent,  over 
three  years 

Don't  they  deserve  It? 

Not  on  the  basis  of  the  way  they've  been 
working.  They  ought  to  be  hungry  over  here, 
Instead  of  being  overpaid.  And  Federal  Judges 
aren't  suffering  and  neither  are  Cabinet 
offlcers. 

Doesnt  a  decent  salary  make  a  man  a  little 
more  honest? 

Did  you  notice  any  more  hooasty  in  Gov- 
ernment after  the  41  per  cent  Increase? 
I  guess. not. 

All  right.  And  don't  forget  that  the  Presi- 
dent's pay  was  increased  100  per  cent  in 
1969.  Remember? 
People  say  Congress  is  so  impotent. 
That's  right.  Nothing  gete  done.  You  know 
we  cant  go  on  pUlng  up  debt,  paying  so 
much  Interest.  We  can't  go  on — and  maintain 
this  form  of  Government.  If  you  cant  re- 
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tin  this  d«bt  by  orderly  means,  then  It  will 
be  retired  by  disorderly  meana  or  unusual 
means. 
How  would  that  happen? 
By  devaluation,  revaluation,  or  outright 
repudiation.  You  might  bave  a  little  money 
In  the  bank  and  one  fine  morning  you  might 
wake  up  and  find  that  each  one  of  your  dol- 
lan  was  now  worth  60  cents.  The  other  60 
cents  would  have  been  conflsoated. 

that's  vbrtt  pownrm.  stuff 
Sure  It  te.  You  know  there's  a  statute  on 
the  books  right  now.  stand-by  legislation, 
that  provides  the  President  can  issue  an  edict 
to  take  over  all  the  credit  In  this  country? 

What  was  Oongtess  thinking  about  when  It 
gave  the  President  that  kind  of  authority? 

What  was  Congress  thinking  about  when  it 
give  him  aU  the  rest  of  the  delegated  author- 
ity? How  in  h^  did  he  get  all  this  authority? 
Becaiise  Congress  gave  It  to  him,  that's  how. 
I  say  to  my  colleagues,  stc^  your  bellyaching 
and  your  walling  and  groaning  about  the 
President  usurping  all  this  power.  He  hasn't 
usurped  It.  You  gave  It  to  him! 
The  point  Is.  the  Preeldent  can't  ^end  a 

dime.  He  can't  Impound  a  penny — 

unless  we  give  It  to  him.  Congress  ought  to 
get  a  mirror  and  talce  a  look  at  Itself. 
But  they  know  what  they've  been  doing. 
Deep  In  their  hearts,  they  know  It.  But  this 
is  the  easy  way.  This  makes  life  more  com- 
forUble. 

So  what  they've  done  Is  take  the  heat  off 
themselves  when  it  comes  time  to  make  un- 
comfortable pcdltlcal  decisions? 

Exactly  right.  Why,  can  you  think  of  any 
one  Item  the  President  ought  not  to  take  care 
of  more  than  fixing  the  pay  of  members  of 
Congress?  But  Congress  gave  it  to  him.  They 
gave  him  power  no  President  ever  ought  to 
have. 

From  what  you  say,  you  must  believe  con- 
ditions are  more  perilous  \n  this  country  now 
than  ever  before. 
They  are. 

I'm  an  dd  man  now,  but  I  have  children 
and  grandchildren.  I  worry  about  them.  I 
wonder  whether  they're  going  to  en]oy  the 
Ubertles  and  the  freedom  I  have  known.  This 
is  the  flneet  form  of  Oovemment  man  has 
ever  devised,  but  it's  been  badly  misman- 
aged—by  Democrats  and  by  Republicans. 
So  wl^  are  you  retiring? 
If  I  served  one  more  term,  I'd  be  scraping 
78  yean.  I'd  like  a  little  time  to  do  the 
things  I've  been  unable  to  do.  I've  worked 
hard  at  this  job.  Tm  tired  of  late  meals  every 
night  and  so  is  my  wife.  And  I'm  tired  of  the 
frustrations.  They  happen  every  day  around 
here  now,  and  they're  getting  hard  to  take. 
Once  In  a  while  you  win  one.  Most  often, 
though,  you  loae.  Td  like  to  go  fishing. 
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HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or  MaaTXJurs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREBKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1974 

Mr.  aUDE.  Ur.  Speaker,  in  the 
March  9  Issue  of  Saturday  Review/World 
.the  fired  Watergate  prosecutor,  Archi- 
bald Cox.  comments  on  our  Judiciary 
Committee's  "awesome  task"  and  makes 
an  excellent  case  for  a  thorough  reform 
of  campaign  flnancing.  As  a  backer  of 
such  reform.  I  commend  Professor  Cox' 
views  to  the  House : 

EmcTs  or  Watzbgate 
(By  Archibald  Cox) 

Granted  the  debUltating  effects  of  the 
Watergate  scandal,  the  fact  remains  that  if 
we  Till  It  so,  Watergate  can  be  made  a 
turning  point  and  therefore  a  blessing.  Above 
aU.  It  has  shocked  out  of  legthargy  the  con- 
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science  of  the  nation.  Pos^bly  my  view  is  too 
self-centered  and  too  much  influenced  by 
the  moving  letters  I  still  receive,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  "firestorm" — to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  Gen.  Alexander  Haig — that  ex- 
ploded over  the  weekend  of  October  21-22 
had  its  source  in  the  longing  of  countless 
simple,  direct,  and  moral  people  for  a  new 
measure  of  candor,  simplteity,  and  rectitude 
in  the  conduct  of  government. 

The  turn  of  events  was  extraordinary.  On 
a  Friday  and  Saturday  the  President  an- 
nounced that  he  was  discharging  the  special 
prosecutor,  terminating  independent  investi- 
gation of  the  Watergate  ftffair  and  related 
offenses,  and  refusing  to  produce  relevant 
tapes  and  documents  In  aooordance  with  the 
order  of  a  court.  The  public  outcry  forced 
an  Immediate,  180-degree  turnabout.  Within 
days  the  court  was  assured  that  the  tapes 
and  documents  vrould  be  produced.  Within 
weeks  the  Independence  of  the  Watergate 
Special  Prosecution  Force  was  restored,  the 
staff  was  retained  unimpaired,  and  a  vigor- 
ous and  independent  special  prosecutor  was 
appointed. 

This  sequence  of  events  demonstrates  bet- 
ter than  any  other  occurrence  within  memory 
the  extent  of  this  country's  dedication  to  the 
principle  that  ours  is  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men.  It  gave  proof  of  the  people's 
determination  and  ability  to  compel  their 
lilghest  officials  to  meet  their  obligations  un- 
der the  laws  as  fully  and  faithfully  as  others. 
On  this  occasion,  as  so  often  in  our  history 
when  fundamental  questions  were  at  stake, 
the  people  had  a  far  better  sense  of  the  goals 
of  the  enterprise  and  the  needs  of  the  nation 
than  those  claiming  wider  experience  and 
greater  sophistication. 

The  spirit  Is  there.  The  pt>wer  Is  there.  The 
question  is  whether  those  who  seek  to  be 
political  leaders  have  the  wit  and  will  to 
evoke  that  spirit,  articufcite  it,  and  take 
measures  to  restore  confidence  in  the  integ- 
rity of  the  goverrunent. 

What  measures?  To  answer  this  question, 
one  is  driven  back  to  simplicities  so  obvi- 
ous that  to  express  them  'seems  banal.  Yet 
we  risk  forgetting  the  truths  we  do  not  avow. 
First  and  foremost,  we  must  restore  to 
government  a  stronger  appreciation  of  the 
line  separating  fundamental  Judgments  of 
right  and  wrong  In  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment and  political  life,  on  the  one  side,  from 
mere  political  loyalties  and  political  c^in- 
ions,  on  the  other. 

Too  many  of  us  grew  up  In  an  atmosphere 
of  positivism  and  relativism  in  which  the 
assertion  of  moral  Imperatives  was  taken  as 
proof  of  Ignorance  and  naivete,  at  least 
among  those  V7lshing  to  be  supposed  persons 
of  experience  and  sophistication.  Others  took 
the  imperatives  for  granted,  suppoeing  that 
the  fimdamentals  would  look  out  for  them- 
selves. The  cynics  found  Justification  in  Leo 
Durochers  "Nice  guys  finish  last"  or  in  presi- 
dential aide  Charles  Colson's  "It's  only  hard- 
nosed  politics."  One  way  or  the  other,  suc- 
cess in  gaming  power  took  precedence,  and 
personal  or  party  loyalty  became  a  Justifica- 
tion for  sUently  going  along  with.  If  not 
actually  participating  in,  wrongdoing. 

I  do  not  essay  the  role  of  Jeremiah  or  as- 
sume moral  superiority.  For  me  the  worri- 
some flgiu-es  In  the  Watergate  story  were 
not  the  major  actors  who  planned  or  sanc- 
tioned the  break-in  or  managed  the  cover- 
up;  their  fault  Is  too  great  and  their  weak- 
ness too  apparent.  The  stage  was  also  peo- 
pled with  relatively  minor  figures  who  made 
wrongs  possible  by  going  along  in  sUence, 
by  cutting  sharp  verbal  corners,  or  by  other- 
wise emulating  the  Three  Monkeys:  "Hear 
No  EvU,  See  No  EvU,  Speak  No  Evil."  Over 
and  over  again  I  found  myself  wondering, 
"Would  I  have  done  better?  I  hope  so,  but  in 
all  honesty  I  cannot  be  too  s\ire."  The  moral 
imperatives  will  not  take  eve  of  themselves. 
We  need  to  articulate  and  nurtiu-e  them  m 
the  center  of  political  life.  It  was  the  grad- 
ual erosion  of  the  moral  limitations  to  le- 
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gltlmate  power  that  led  to  increasing  abuse 
of  the  necessary  agencies  for  gathering  in- 
telligence. 

The  House  Jubiciart  Committxe  now  con- 
fronts the  awesome  task  of  recommending 
whether  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  be  impeached.  The  Constitution  does 
not  limit  the  grounds  for  impeachment  to 
criminal  offenses.  The  constitutional  phrase 
"high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  almost 
surely  was  Intended  to  include  some  kinds 
of  misfeasance  or  non-feasance  in  office  that 
are  impeachable  wrongs  against  the  people 
even  though  not  technically  indictable  of- 
fenses. In  addition  to  finding  facts,  there- 
fore, the  Judiciary  Committee  must  articu- 
late standards  defining  morally  unaccept- 
able behavior  In  the  conduct  of  the  presi- 
dency. This  process  of  definition  Involves  an- 
swering some  prickly  questions:  Is  it  tol- 
erable or  a  high  offense  against  the  personal 
security  and  liberty  of  the  whole  people  for 
a  President  to  encourage  formation  of  a 
force  of  irregular  agents  in  his  executive  of- 
fices— agents  who  operate  eutside  the  regu- 
larizing rules  and  procedures  of  established 
agencies,  and  who  will  engage  in  wiretap- 
ping and  burglaries  In  order  to  effectuate  ad- 
ministration policy  and  political  objectives? 
Clearly,  the  President  has  a  constitutional 
duty  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. Should  we  say  a  President  has  vio- 
lated that  duty  by  looking  the  other  way 
when  there  is  suspicion  or  perhaps  evidence 
of  criminal  misconduct — including  obstruc- 
tion of  Justice  on  the  part  of  the  party's  of- 
ficials and  his  own  senior  aides?  Is  It  viola- 
tion of  presidential  duty  lor  him  to  forgo 
directing  and  receiving  regular  reports  upon 
a  thoroughgoing  Investigatton  and,  later,  for 
him  to  withhold  any  real  cooperation  from 
those  conducting  such  an  Investigation? 

Believe  me,  I  do  not  imply  that  the  predi- 
cates of  these  questions  represent  the  actual 
facts.  The  evidence  may  show  more  or  less. 
My  only  point  is  that  beyond  the  excitement 
of  possible  new  disclosures  and  the  drama  of 
deciding  whether  to  impeach  or  not  there 
lies  the  arduous  task  of  defining  minimum 
standards  of  behavior  in  the  conduct  of  the 
presidency,  the  violation  df  which  Inflicts 
too  grave  a  wound  upon  t|ie  health  of  the 
body  politic  to  be  accepted  even  from  one 
popularly  elected. 

It  Is  Important  that  the  JudlcUry  Com- 
mittee and  also  we  ourselves  recognize  this 
fact.  The  committee's  ability  to  articulate 
the  standards  of  conduct  by  which  the  Presi- 
dent's discharge  of  his  duties  Is  to  be  Judged 
may  well  determine  whether  the  proceed- 
ings are  a  constructive  step  m  rebuilding 
confidence  In  the  Integrity  .of  government 
or,  contrariwise,  fall  Into  She  kind  of  ran- 
corous partisan  quarrel  that  characterized 
the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson.  The 
standards  set  could  well  aflfect  the  behavior 
of  public  men  and  the  people's  confidence 
in  our  form  of  government  far  Into  the  fu- 
ture. Successful  performance  of  the  commit- 
tee's task  will  require  the  vision  to  achieve, 
and  the  skill  to  articulate^  a  broad,  non- 
partisan consensus. 

There  are  other,  simpler  steps  that  can 
be  taken  to  restore  an  abiding  sense  of  the 
moral  limits  that  make  political  power  legiti- 
mate. One  Is  the  thoroughfgolng  reform  of 
campaign  financing. 

Since  our  early  history,  political  candi- 
dates have  relied  upon  prlvbte  contributors 
to  supply  the  financial  sinews  of  a  success- 
ftil  campaign.  The  image  that  guides  us  is  a 
picture  of  voluntary  gifts,  some  large  and 
many  small,  motivated  by  loyalty  to  princi- 
ple or  disinterested  concern  for  good  gov- 
erimient.  At  a  time  when  government  had 
fewer  functions  and  relatively  little  effect 
upon  business  faUtue  or  success,  when  there 
were  fewer  regulatory  agencies  and  only  lim- 
ited "goodies"  to  dispense.  tl»e  hnage  did  not 
greatly  distort  the  truth. 

In  some  cases  the  inuige  still  represents 
reality.  By  and  large,  however,  two  develop- 
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ments  have  radically  altered  the  entire  con- 
text of  election  financing. 

First,  the  costs  of  running  for  office  have 
multiplied  geometrically. 

Second,  there  are  more  and  more  btisl- 
nes  activities  vitally  affected  by  government 
decisions.  Hardly  anyone  can  say  today  that 
he  does  not  have,  and  wlU  not  have,  some 
matter  that  will  be  iniauenced  by  govern- 
ment actions.  These  facts  confront  both 
those  who  raise  money  and  those  who  give 
It.  Both  also  know  that  those  who  make 
government  decisions  Involving  the  donor 
may  learn  of  the  gift,  and  who  can  say 
how  the  decisions  might  be  affected? 

The  vice  Is  epitomized  by  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers and  ITT  affairs.  The  Associated  Milk 
Producers  arranged  to  contribute  a  political 
fund  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
be  controlled  (if  my  memory  is  right)  by 
presidential  assistants.  About  the  same  time, 
the  support  price  of  milk  was  raised  sharp- 
ly— a  reversal  of  previous  policy.  And  the  at- 
torney general,  who  had  been  and  again 
would  be  the  President's  campaign  manager, 
twice  rejected  reconunendatlons  for  criminal 
antitrust  prosecutions  (although)  he  did 
authorize  a  milder  civil  complaint). 

An  ITT  subsidiary  gave  a  large  guarantee — 
certa'Jily  one  of  two  hundred  thousand,  and 
perhaps  four  hundred  thotisand  dollars — in 
order  to  bring  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention to  San  Diego  at  the  same  time  as 
major  antitrust  suits  were  pending  in  the 
courts  and  ITT  officials  were  busily  lobby- 
ing to  block  government  appeals  or  secure 
a  favorable  settlement.  The  cases  were  set- 
tled. Later,  both  ITT  and  government  officials 
went  to  considerable  lengths  not  to  disclose 
the  extent  of  ITT's  contacts  with  the  gov- 
ernment and  of  White  House  Involvement  In 
the  handling  of  ITT's  anti-trust  cases. 

I  do  not  mean  to  charge  bribery  or  im- 
proper Influence  either  directly  or  by  snide 
insinuation.  My  point  Is  Just  the  reverse. 
We  do  not  know  In  either  Instance,  and  per- 
haps we  can  never  know,  what  motives  in- 
fluenced the  contributions  or  the  govern- 
ment's action.  And  this  is  the  real  evil. 

A  system  of  political  flnancing  that  con- 
templates contributions  made  or  accepted 
under  such  circtubstances  destroys  con- 
fidence In  the  Integrity  of  government,  even 
when  decisions  are  made  by  men  of  the  nicest 
conscience.  We  are  too  sk^tical  a  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  contributions  made  by 
those  having  urgent  business  liefore  the  gov- 
ernment are  always  made  without  hope  of 
advantage  and  always  received  without  some 
practical  appreciation.  By  the  nature  of  the 
system,  therefore,  suspicion  Is  Inevitable  and 
universal,  both  when  stisplclon  is  Justified 
and  when  it  Is  not.  To  restore  confidence  In 
the  integrity  of  govenunent  requires  a  new 
method  of  flnancing  political  campaigns.  The 
old  method  was  good  for  its  day,  but  now 
that  government  toucties  so  many  large  don- 
ors' business  Interests  it  generates  public  dis- 
trust even  when  untainted  by  corruption. 

The  Milk  Producers  and  ITT  affairs  are  not 
unique.  Gulf  Oil,  American  Airlines.  Branlff 
Airways,  and  3M  are  Just  a  few  of  the  corpo- 
rations that  made  vast  contributions  dxirlng 
the  1972  campaign.  Nor  do  the  corrupting 
consequences  cease  with  the  risk  of  Improper 
Influence  upon  government  decisions,  be  it 
actuality  or  false  but  Inevitable  Busplclcm. 
To  hide  the  coiuiectlon.  cash  was  often  used, 
laundered  through  foreign  accoimts.  Records 
were  falsified.  Sometimes  executives  actually 
paid  over  contributions  and  were  then  reim- 
bursed by  equivalent  cash  bonuses  from  their 
corporate  employers. 

The  outlines  of  the  remedy  are  plain 
enough.  As  voters  we  should  Insist  that  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  along  the  lines  of  the 
Udall -Anderson  blU  outlawhig  private  con- 
tributions and  providing  federal  funds  to 
finance  campaigns  for  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, senators,  and  representatives. 

Enactment  would  go  far  to  eliminate  the 
occasion  for  vast  contributions  by  men  or 
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companies  directly  interested  In  government 
decisions.  Outlawing  them  would  dispel  one 
source  of  private -eyj^cism  and  public  dis- 
trust. Public  flnancing  would  also  help  to 
quiet  the  growing  fear  that  soon  only  very 
wealthy  or  corrupt  men  can  aspire  to  public 
office.  The  monetary  cost  would  be  a  trivial 
fraction  of  the  annual  federal  budget. 

To  describe  public  financing  as  a  handout 
to  wasteful  publicity  and  frivolous  candi- 
dates is  to  Ignore  what  we  shoiild  be  pur- 
chasing: confidence  In  the  integrity  of  gov- 
ernment decision  making,  an  indispensable 
Ingredient  of  self-government  yet  a  trust 
that  we  cannot  share  imder  modern  condi- 
tions so  long  as  p<dltlcal  campaigns  are  fi- 
nanced largely  by  those  whose  busineas  and 
financial  success  depends  upon  favorable  ac- 
tion by  the  beneficiaries  of  their  support. 

The  objection  Is  sometimes  raised  that  pro- 
hibiting private  campaign  contributions  vio- 
lates the  freedom  of  speech  guaranteed  by 
the  First  Amendment.  Money  ia  indeed  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  speech  effective.  Those 
of  few  or  modest  means  can  make  themselves 
heard  only  by  pooling  their  resources.  Even 
so,  spending  money  is  one  step  removed  from 
speech,  and  the  contributor  Is  a  second  step 
away  because  he  Is  using  m<mey  to  promote 
not  his  own  speech  but  another's. 

Nor  can  it  fairly  be  said  that  ideas  would 
be  suppressed  or  opportunities  fcK'  speech  be 
restricted.  Everyone  would  be  left  free  to 
speak  and  VTrite  as  an  individual.  Except  for 
the  very  wealthy,  everyone  would  be  left  free 
to  spend  money  in  disseminating  his  per- 
sonal expressions.  As  tar  parties  and  candi- 
dates, the  public  susbldy  wotild  merely  re- 
place the  private  contributions.  The  opportu- 
nities to  travel,  to  buy  space  or  time  in  the 
media,  to  leaflet  and  advertise,  would  remain. 
The  relative  size  of  expenditures  by  one  or 
another  candidate  might  be  affected,  but  the 
First  Amendment  has  never  been  supposed 
to  guarantee  those  able  to  raise  the  most 
money  the  greatest  (q>portunity  for  organized 
political  expression. 

There  la  mcne  difficulty.  I  think,  in  making 
Just  provision  for  candidates  outside  the 
major  parties.  The  favored  solution  ia  to  pro- 
vide funds  based  upon  the  minor  party's  vote 
in  the  last  election,  but  there  have  been  presi- 
dential elections  in  which  this  would  have 
been  hopelessly  out  of  pr(q>ortion  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  new  party:  1860.  1860.  1912, 
1024, 1968 — others  might  add  additional  cam- 
paigns. New  ))artles  are  major  sources  of 
pressure  for  change  as  well  as  new  ideas.  Per- 
haps the  opportunity  for  them  to  develop 
could  be  preserved  by  providing  means  to 
demonstrate  potential  support,  and,  there- 
fore, entitlement  to  public  funds  beyond 
what  they  received  in  the  previous  election — 
and  by  allowing  them  alone  to  seek  and 
spend  private  contributions.  The  problem  Is 
by  no  means  Insoluble.  Certainly  it  is  not 
enough  to  Justify  continuing  a  method  of  fi- 
nancing elections  that  contribute  so  much 
distrust  of  government. 

Near  the  beginning  I  spoke  of  the  ero- 
sion of  confidence  In  the  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment. Under  governmental  Institutions 
as  democratic  as  ours  the  erosion  means  our 
loss  of  confidence  in  ourselves. 

We  have  indeed  learned  much  about  our- 
selves in  recent  decades.  The  quick  conquest 
of  a  continent  and  the  Horatio  Alger  story 
bred  a  folklore  of  endless  reeouroes  and  easy 
success.  For  all  but  the  unfortunate,  tech- 
nology and  Industrial  organlzatl<»i  poured 
out  a  seemingly  endless  flow  of  material 
comfcHts.  American  might  In  two  wars  led 
us  to  suppose  that  otu-  power  extended  to 
the  farthest  reaches  of  the  globe.  Recent  dec- 
ades dispelled  these  iUualons.  Our  cities  be- 
came unlivable.  The  succeesion  of  new  cars, 
new  television  sets,  and  new  r^rlgMtitors 
proved  a  wasteland.  Our  power  in  the  world  is 
limited.  We  have  lost  our  Innocence  and  have 
learned  our  capacity  for  evil;  witness  the 
bombs  dropped  on  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
gap  that  still  exists  between  our  pretenses 
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and  practices  in  the   treatment  of  blacks. 
Chicanes,  and  AmM'ican  Indians. 

It  takes  honesty  and  courage  to  face  these 
facts,  but  those  whose  realism  leads  them  to 
despair  suffer  their  own  ifxm.  of  illusion.  The 
men  and  women  who  sought  freedom  across 
the  seas,  who  crossed  the  prairies  and  the 
great  plains  to  conquer  the  mountains  and 
build  gardens  In  the  desert,  knew  the  costs, 
the  struggles,  the  defeats,  and  the  disap- 
pointments. They  knew  their  fallibiUty  and 
capacity  for  evil.  But  our  forebears  also  had 
the  greater  insight  for  a  vision  of  the  ulti- 
mate perfectabUity  of  man  and  the  greater 
courage  to  pursue  their  vision  even  when 
they  knew  that  neither  they  nor  their  chil- 
dren nor  their  children's  chUdren  could 
wholly  achieve  it.  Edward  Everett  Hale  voiced 
the  true  ^irlt  of  the  American  dream:  "I 
am  only  one,/But  still  I  am  one./I  cannot  do 
everythlng./But  still  I  can  do  Bunethlng;/ 
And  because  I  cannot  do  everythlng./I  will 
not  refuse  to  do  the  something  that  I  can 
do." 

We  are  here  to  keep  the  dream  alive. 


RESURGENCE  OF  THE  HOUSE  IN 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record  may  be  in- 
terested in  the  following  article  which 
was  published  in  the  March  1974  edition 
of  the  Democratic  Leader,  the  official 
publication  of  the  New  York  State  Demo- 
cratic Party.  It  contains  my  assessment 
of  the  increasing  importance  and  effec- 
tiventes  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Ccxnmittee. 

The  Growzmc  Bole  of  the  Hoxtse  Fobexcn 

Affairs  Committxe 

(By  Jonathan  B.  Bingliam) 

Item:  One  of  the  most  important  bills 
passed  by  the  03rd  Congress  in  its  first  term 
was  the  War  Powers  Act.  The  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  played  a  major  role  In  the 
development  of  this  legislation;  as  worked 
out  in  Senate-House  conference,  the  final 
version  ot  the  bill  was  much  closer  to  the 
biU  as  drafted  in  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  than  it  was  to  the  Senate  bill. 

Item:  On  Deoeml>er  4th,  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  reported  out  the  •2.2-bllllon 
military  aid  bill  for  Israel  by  a  vote  of  31-1 
having  previously  beaten  back  an  eBort  to 
cut  the  authorization  some  25%,  by  a  vote 
of  16-5.  The  House,  and  later  the  Senate, 
went  along  with  the  Ccanmlttee's  recom- 
mendation. 

Item :  In  Its  draft  report  the  special  House 
committee  headed  by  Dick  Boiling  of  Mis- 
souri which  is  reviewing  Hotise  committee 
Jurisdictions,  recommended  that  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  handle  foreign  trade  and 
tariff  legislation,  instead  of  the  uniquely 
powerful  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Item:  During  1973  several  visiting  prime 
ministers  and  heads  of  state,  including  Mrs. 
Oolda  Meir,  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  and  the 
Shah  of  Iran,  met  privately  with  the  com- 
mittee, thus  paying  their  respects. 

Theee  four  items  suggest  how  far  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  has  come  since  the 
pre-World  War  H  days  when  it  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  least  desirable  committee 
assignments  in  the  House.  By  the  time  I 
was  elected  to  the  House  in  1064.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs was  already  sought  after  (It  took  me 
four  years  to  get  the  assignment) .  and  today 
it  is  even  more  so.  Because  of  our  keen  in- 
terest in 'its  work,  there  are  fotir  New  Tork 
Democrats  In  the  Committee,  Ben  Boaen- 
thai.  Lester  Wolff,  Ogden  Reld.  and  myself. 
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,  RoMnthal  beads  the  Subcommittee  oc 
Europe.  Hla  Appointment  In  1871  waa  m»de 
poHltate  because  of  •  new  Democratic  cau- 
cus rule  it»«iit<Tig  members  to  one  aubcom- 
mlttee  obalrmansblp.  This  reform  wblcb  tbe 
Demoorattc  Study  Oroup  (an  informal  but 
effective  orsanlzatlon  of  liberal  Democrats) 
fought  hard  to  achlere.  resulted  in  the  desig- 
nation of  four  outstanding  younger  Demo- 
crats to  chair  FortfgB  Affairs  Subcommittees : 
In  addition  to  BeD,  they  are  Don  Praser  of 
Mlnnesnts.  John  Culver  of  Iowa,  and  Lee 
w»iwiit#i«  of  Indiana. 

One  of  my  most  satisfying  experiences 
suice  coming  to  the  House  was  partlelpatlng 
In  the  drafting  of  ttie  War  Powers  Bill  in 
the  Subcommittee  of  National  Security  Pol- 
ley  and  Sdanttflc  Developments.  Several  of 
us  on  the  Subcommittee  came  to  the  hear- 
logs  and  than  the  "mark-up"  seesloos  on 
this  leglalatlaa  with  dilBirtng  points  of  view. 
ChalniMn  Clem  VtsN'^^  of  Wisconsin  orlgl- 
naUy  oppooed  any  attempt  to  limit  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  make  war  because  he  feared 
(correctly)  a  Presidential  veto.  Some  mem- 
bers felt  that  the  Congress  could  stop  a 
Presidential  war  only  by  "joint  resolution," 
requiring  a  Presidential  signature  or  tbe 
votes  to  override  a  veto.  My  own  approach 
was  a  bill  to  provide  that  either  Senate  or 
House  could  veto  a  PrsaldentUl  war.  (I  had 
been  an  early  critic  of  Senator  Javlts'  bill, 
which  had  passed  the  Senate  overwhelmingly 
in  1973  and  again  in  IBTS;  that  bill  at- 
tempted to  define  the  sltiiatlon  in  which  the 
President  could  start  a  war— a  dangerous 
undertaking,  full  of  pitfalls — and  gave  the 
Congress  only  one  tool  to  stop  the  President 
With  an  automatic  30-day  cut-off  of  the 
President's  authority  to  act  unless  the  Con- 
gress Bpeclflcally  authorized  the  war.) 

After  concluding  its  hearings,  our  sub- 
committee met  for  several  days  of  "mark- 
up". Thanks  to  another  reform  achieved  by 
the  Democratic  Study  Oroup,  these  meetings 
were  open  to  the  press  and  public,  but  there 
was  no  grandstanding.  Instead,  through  the 
give  and  take  of  open-minded  discussion,  a 
new  bill  was  hammered  out  which  most  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  could  agree  on.  It 
was  basically  this  bill  which  was  eventually 
fT>frt«^  into  law  by  passage  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  This  bill  side-stepped  the 
treacherous  budness  of  trying  to  sfieil  out 
the  President's  powers  and  gave  the  Con- 
gnas  a  second  tod  with  which  to  sU^  a 
Presldsntlai  war  (in  addition  to  the  auto- 
matic cut-ofl  after  a  specified  nimiber  of 
days) :  it  provided  that  such  a  war  could 
be  stopped  at  any  time  by  passage  of  a  con- 
current rssolntloa  which  does  not  require 
the  President's  signature. 

The  day  of  the  vote  to  override  was  a  his- 
toric one.  C^>ponents  of  the  bill  on  prior  roll- 
oalls  had  included  some  two  dosen  liberal 
Democrats,  who  feared  the  bill  somehow 
gave  a  kind  of  sanction  to  Presidential  wars, 
as  well  as  over  100  Republicans  and  southern 
Democrats  who  supportad  Niuxi's  view  that 
the  bill  unduly  limited  the  Piesident's  ix>wer. 
Along  with  other  suboommlttee  members,  I 
had  concentrated  my  efforts  before  the  vote 
oa  pessnadlng  tbe  small  liberal  group  that 
ttietr  faars  were  unwaitanted  and  they  should 
support  the  dilve  to  override.  In  the  end 

In  supporttng  the  93.2  biniam  aid  bill  for 
Israel,  the  Voralgn  Affairs  Committee  was 
respfWirtlng  to  a  Pnsldential  request.  But  on 
another  phase  of  aid  to  Israel,  the  committee 
has  taken  the  Initiative,  with  no  assistance 
ftom  the  Administration. 

Early  in  1073  Senator  Muskle  m  the  Sen- 
ate and  I  In  tbe  House  proposed  that  the 
United  States  ithould  provide  Israel  with  sub- 
■tantlal  help  in  tbe  gigantic  task  of  absorb- 
ing tbe  tens  of  thousands  of  Jewish  refugees 
eomlng  from  the  Soviet  Union.  To  gather 
rMevant  data.  I  headed  a  mlsaloiv  to  Vienna 
end  IsraeL  The  Vorelgn  Affairs  Committee 
and  eventually  the  Congress  went  along  with 
the  idea,  and  $fi6-mUllon  was  appropriated. 
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Again  In  1978,  I  Initiated  action,  this  time 
to  provide  an  additional  t35-mUllon  and  the 
final  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  Included 
that  amount. 

As  I  write  this  article  for  tbe  Democratic 
Leader,  I  am  on  a  747  jet  flying  back  to  tbe 
Middle  East,  heading  a  fact-finding  mission 
for  the  Near  East  Subcoounlttee.  We  expect 
to  meet  with  leading  officials  Ln  Egypt.  Jordan 
and  Saudi  Arabia,  as  wtU  as  in  Israel.  In 
addition  to  hearing  what  they  have  to  say, 
and  getting  first-hand  the  assessment  of 
other  Imowledgeable  people  in  tbe  area,  we 
will  certainly  want  to  ooavey  to  Arab  leaders 
tbe  oyood  of  the  Congress  and  of  tbe  Ameri- 
can people:  that  the  V£.  will  continue  to 
supi^y  Israel  with  the  wherewithal  to  defend 
herself  against  Arab  aggression,  that  the  n.S. 
Is  not  going  to  be  deterred  from  this  policy 
by  the  Arab  oil  boycott,  and  that  the  U.S.  Is 
now  alerted  to  the  danger  of  being  depend- 
ent on  Arab  oU  and  will  vigorously  pursue 
the  development  of  other  energy  sources. 

Needless  to  say,  the  concerns  of  tbe  For- 
eign Affairs  CiMnmlttee  sre  worldwide.  One 
of  its  major  preoccupations  has  been  the 
scope  and  direction  of  U.S.  aid  for  undevel- 
oped countries.  This  past  year  the  Commit- 
tee originated  a  new  approach  emphasizing 
training  and  technical  assistance  In  basic 
areas  such  as  agriculture,  education  and 
health,  rather  than  more  generalized  econom- 
ic aid  programs.  This  approach  was  accepted 
by  the  Administration  and  adopted  by  the 
Congress.  Hopefully,  It  will  le«ul  to  more  Im- 
aginative and  more  useful  programs  which 
will  conunand  wider  support  both  where  the 
help  Is  needed  and  where  the  taxpayers  mvist 
pay  for  it. 

The  Committee  Is  also  working  away  at 
the  monumental  task  of  improving  the  pros- 
pects for  peace  and  progress  through 
strengthening  Intematlenal  organizations. 
Our  Subcommittee  on  International  Organi- 
zations and  Movements,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Minnesota's  Don  Fraser,  has  been 
leading  a  fight  to  restore  America's  reputation 
as  a  nation  that  lives  up  to  its  conunltments 
under  tntematlonal  law.  One  aspect  of  this 
fight  Is  to  see  that  we  pay  our  dues  to  inter- 
national organizations  on  time;  another  is 
to  repeal  the  "Byrd  Amendment"  which  pre- 
vents the  President  from  complying  with 
America's  obligation  to  support  tbe  UJT. 
sanctions  program  against  Rhodesia. 

Thus,  in  recent  years,  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Conunlttee,  under  the  leadership  of 
its  popular  chairman.  Or.  Thomas  Morgan 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  demonstrated  a  new 
Ihterest  and  a  new  capability  in  contributing 
to  tbe  development  of  VS.  foreign  policy, 
in  authorizing  the  needed  funds  and  oversee- 
ing the  proper  conduct  of  that  policy. 
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THE  GREAT  PROTEIN  ROBBERY: 
NO.  23— THE  STUDDS-MAGNUSON 
200-MILE  PISH  BILL 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF    MASSACISI7SXTT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  support 
continues  to  grow  for  the  Studds-Magnu- 
son  200-mile  fishing  bill.  Daily,  I  receive 
unsolicited  endorsements  and  testimo- 
nials that  dramatically  point  up  the  need 
for  enactment  of  the  Studds-Magnuson 
bill  now — while  we  stlD  have  fish  to  pro- 
tect. We  cannot  afford  to  wsiit  for  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  to  reach 
agreement  on  mutually  acceptable  inter- 
national fish  con8ervatl<Hi  agreement. 
We  must  pass  the  interim  Studds- 
Magnuson  bill  now  to  begin  to  regulate 
and  conserve  the  valuable  marine  re- 
sources in  our  200 -mile  offshore  waters. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Gloucester.  Mass.,  Daily  Times 
was  sent  to  me  by  a  stranger  who  is  as 
concerned  as  I  am  about  the  desperate 
plight  of  our  domestic  flshermen.  As  the 
editorial  points  out  the  purpose  is  to 
"Buy  time  when  time  needs  to  be 
bought."  For  the  further  information  of 
my  colleagues,  I  would  like  to  enter  this 
well-written  editorial  into  the  RfcosD  at 
this  point: 

[From  the  Olouceater  (Mass.)  Dally  Times, 
Mar.  19.  19t4] 

PBOTKCTn*G  A  NATtHUL  ^ESOITBCE — ^FlSH 

You  can  IntellectuaUze  the  issue  of  a  200- 
mUe  limit  aU  you  want,  and  debate  its  inter- 
national consequences  to  death  in  the 
process. 

But  that  doesn't  make  the  words  of  these 
Gloucester  fishermen  go  away : 

"By  the  time  they  get  anything  through 
both  houses  of  Congress,  all  the  fish  wiU  be 
gone — "  fisherman  John  B.  Parlsl. 

"Some  days  it's  like  New  York  City  out 
there.  It  doesn't  take  loqg  with  the  trawls 
they  make  and  pretty  von  everything  is 
gone — "  Capt.  Sam  Parlsl. 

"They  have  smaller  mes)i  in  their  nets  and 
they  get  even  the  little  ones — "  Capt.  Nick 
SanflUppo. 

What  tbe  flshermen  are  talking  about  is 
the  overfishing  of  the  offshore  fishing  banks, 
Georges,  Jeffreys  and  Browns,  from  which 
local  fishermen  have  tradililonally  taken  their 
catch. 

They  are  being  swept  clean  by  the  Rus- 
sians, Japanese,  Poles  and  others,  whose  fish- 
ing methods  contrast  with  our  own  about  as 
dramatically  as  a  sophisflcated  stereo  con- 
trasts with  a  wlndup  vlctroia. 

To  the  fishermen  the  Issue  is  simple — at 
tbe  rate  the  fish  are  being  taken,  soon  there 
will  be  no  more  for  them  to  catch. 

A  200-mlle  limit,  reserting  to  the  United 
States  the  management  of  those  nat\iral  re- 
sources contained  within,  including  fish.  Is 
what  they  see  as  the  answer.  But  they  dont 
exi>ect  such  a  law  to  pass. 

The  reason  Is  that  to  those  schooled  In 
international  law  the  isslie  is  not  a  simple 
one.  The  United  States  hM  traditionally  re- 
jected any  claims  to  tenjtorlal  jurisdiction 
beyond  the  agreed  upon  international  12- 
mlle  limit. 

There  is  another  practical  argument  ad- 
vanced by  some  west  coast  fishermen  and 
some  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  often 
fish  in  waters  vrithin  200  miles  of  the  shores 
of  other  coiintrlee.  So  they  fear  that  if  this 
country  enacted  a  unilateral  200-mlle  limit, 
others  would  retaliate  With  similar  limits 
and  the  UJS.  fishermen  woiild  be  hurt. 

The  long-range  answer  may  be  a  compro- 
mise yet  to  be  negotiated  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Law  of  tbe  Sea  Coftvention  beginning 
this  June  In  Venezuela. 

But  that  is  a  134-natton  body  and  any 
meaningful  compromise  WiU  be  years  in  the 
making  and  tbe  ratifying. 

Meanwhile,  the  fish  are  being  taken  faster 
than  they  can  reproduce^  the  haddock,  the 
cod,  even  the  herring  on  Which  the  other  fish 
feed. 

Ilie  fish  supply,  like  alj  natural  resoxurces. 
Is  finite.  It  can  run  out.  With  the  present 
rate  of  fishing.  It  will  nm  out. 

International  relations,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  flexible.  After  all,  the  art  of  diplomacy  ia 
to  reverse  one's  self  wltljout  seeming  to,  to 
recognize  that  which  one  vows  he  wiU  not 
recognize. 

Claims  to  a  200-mile  Umlt  are  a  case  in 
point.  The  United  States  does  not  recognize 
the  claims  of  any  country  to  300-mlle  limits. 
The  United  States  gov«mmMit  has  agreed 
to  pay  the  fines  levied  Ml  U£.  flshermen  by 
the  governments  of  Peru  and  Ecuador,  claim- 
ing the  limits  are  invalid,  but  the  United 
States  also  pays  the  Brazilian  government  to 
police  American  boats  fishing  within  200 
miles  of  the  Braalllan  coast. 
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StlU,  that  stops  short  of  all-out  recogni- 
tion of  a  200-mlle  limit. 

But  the  Studds-Magniison  bill  now  in 
Congress  stops  short  of  an  absolute  claim  to 
200  mUes  of  territorial  waters.  It  does  not 
prohibit  foreign  vessels  from  entering  the 
200-mlle  limit,  as  they  are  prohibited  from 
entering  the  12-mUe  limit  without  permis- 
sion. 

Reciprocal  claims  to  200-mlle  limits  by 
other  countries  would  not  Impede  the  free 
passage  of  American  naval  vessels  outside  the 
12-mlle  territorial  waters  of  other  nations, 
for  instance,  luiless  tbe  naval  vessels  were 
fiffhing  as  they  went. 

It  does  not  even  prohibit  foreign  vessels 
from  fishing  between  the  12-mUe  limit  and 
the  200-mlle  limit. 

What  the  bill  does  is  to  lay  claim  to  this 
country's  right  to  manage  the  natxiral  re- 
sources, the  taking  of  fish  within  200  miles. 
Foreign  fishermen  might  weU  be  granted  the 
right  to  fish  in  these  waters,  but  by  our 
rules  such  as  to  what  specie  milght  be  taken 
and  with  what  mesh  size. 

It's  true  that  the  legislation  protects  the 
domestic  fisherman  from  the  fuU  brunt  of 
competition  he  cannot  meet. 

But  it  is  more  than  just  protectionist 
legislation.  It  Is  conservationist,  too.  It  is 
aimed  at  conserving  fish  so  that  10  yearu 
from  now,  or  20,  there  will  be  fish  in  the 
ocean  for  American  fishermen,  Russian  fish- 
ermen, Japanese  fishermen,  to  catch  and  for 
the  people  of  the  world  to  eat. 

The  Studds-Magnuson  bill  may  not  be 
the  best  solution  in  the  world — it  doesn't 
claim  to  be  more  than  an  "Interim  solution." 
Eventually  a  specie  approach  may  be  Judged 
better  and  adopted  internationally.  Well  and 
good. 

For  now  though,  the  Studds-Magnuson  bUl 
appears  to  be  the  best  short-range  solution 
at  hand.  It  wlU  buy  time  when  time  needs 
to  be  bought. 


VIETNAM  VirrERANS  WEEK 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEUBENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  continuing  concern  for  helping  Viet- 
nam veterans  help  themselves  is  needed 
in  this  country,  and  aU  those  that  ac- 
tively support  such  endeavors  are  to  be 
commended. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  con- 
gratulate the  National  League  of  Cities 
and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  on 
their  combined  efforts  over  the  past  3 
years  to  Increase  our  veterans'  educa- 
tional, training  and  jo^  opportunities. 
This  kind  of  prompt  and  effective,  worth- 
while involvement  this  srear  includes  a 
special,  nationwide  Vietnam  Veterans 
Week,  from  March  29— designated  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Day  by  the  Congress — to 
April  4. 

We  must  note  this  special  week,  not 
only  as  a  time  of  tribute  to  the  men  who 
have  so  faithfully  served  our  coimtry  in 
the  face  of  disheartening  odds,  but  as  a 
week  of  work,  planning,  and  dedication 
to  improving  the  benefits  and  opportuni- 
ties available  to  our  exservicemen. 

The  Vietnam  veteran  has  put  his  life 
on  the  line  for  his  country.  Yet.  among 
the  many  obstacles  facing  him  has  been 
the  adverse  public  reaction  to  the  Viet- 
nam war,  which  subsequently  has  made 
civilian  readjustment  more  difficult  than 
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for  the  nationally  accepted  "returning 
heroes"  of  World  War  IL 

The  returning  GI  has  not  received 
benefits  comparable  to  those  offered  after 
World  War  n,  when  veterans  had  a  ma- 
jority of  tuitions  and  fees  paid  directly 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Today's 
higher  tuition  and  living  cost  discourages 
QI  program  participation  by  the  neediest 
veterans.  These  veterans  are  often  pre- 
cluded from  partaking  of  some  benefits 
because  of  the  travel  or  expenses 
involved. 

Measures,  such  as  the  program 
planned  by  tbe  Mayors'  Conference, 
must  be  welcomed  and  supported  in  an 
effort  to  ameliorate  many  of  the  hard- 
ships inJlicted  upon  veterans.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  delegation  from  Michigan, 
a  State  with  255,000  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans in  1972,  joining  three  other 
States  with  the  largest  group  of  ez- 
Gl's,  I  have  supported  the  bill  calling 
for  a  13.6-percent  increase  in  the  allow- 
ances of  all  participants  in  the  veterans' 
programs  of  education,  training  and  re- 
habilitation administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

I  also  introduced  a  biU  last  year  cre- 
ating a  National  Cemetery  System 
within  the  Veterans'  Administration,  a 
move  fulfilling  the  dreams  of  many  vet- 
erans. Eligible  for  interment  in  the  na- 
tional cemetery  are  all  veterans,  includ- 
ing iiersonnel  dying  while  in  active  serv- 
ice, members  of  Reserve  components 
who  die  while  In  service  or  while  under- 
going treatment  for  a  service-coimected 
injury,  active  ROTC  cadets,  and  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  countries  allied  to  the 
United  States  in  a  war  in  which  the 
United  States  participated.  The  bill  also 
authorizes  the  VA  Administrator  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  National  Cemetery  Sys- 
tem to  existing  veterans'  burial  benefits. 

I  have  sponsored  concurrent  resolu- 
tions calling  for  the  withholding  of  any 
aid,  trade  or  recognition  with  Hanoi  and 
the  Vietcong  until  Vietnam  peace  agree- 
ment provisions  are  adhered  to  concern- 
ing our  POW's  and  MIA's,  and  also 
strongly  protesting  the  treatment  of  U.S. 
servicemen  formerly  held  prisoners  by 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

Undoubtedly,  the  time  is  long  overdue 
to  respond  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
Vietnam  era  veteran,  and  we  must  opt 
for  taking  the  initiative  over  mere 
rhetoric. 

During  this  Vietnam  Veterans'  Week, 
mayors  across  the  coimtry  will  ask  for 
representatives  of  business,  education. 
service  organizations,  and  recent  vet- 
erans to  form  a  task  force  ihat  will  plan 
open  houses,  speakers,  orientation  tours 
and  information  distribution,  and  co- 
ordinate existing  educational  and  job 
opportunity  programs.  During  this  week, 
more  factual  data  and  helpful  counsel- 
ing will  be  available  than  ever  before  to 
veterans  from  coast  to  coast 

The  Vietnam  veterans  must  know  they 
have  not  been  forgotten,  and  we  must 
lend  our  support  to  the  Mayors'  Confer- 
ence in  the  struggle  to  successfully  inte- 
grate these  able  and  courageous  men 
bcw:k  into  American  society. 
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THOSE  ALTRUISTIC  SONS  OP  THE 
DESERT 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or  NSW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1974 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Octo- 
ber war  against  Israel  caused  many  a 
shock  in  the  West,  especially  among 
Israel's  friends,  because  so  many  individ- 
uals, organizations  and  nations  turned 
their  backs  on  the  beleaguered  Jewish 
state.  A  number  of  harsh  accusations 
have  been  hurled  since  then  at  Israel 
and  her  few  remaining  friends  by  such 
sources. 

A  number  of  third  world-type  nations 
accuse  Israel  of  being  Imperialist  and 
colonialist,  despite  her  long  established, 
successful  policy  of  modest  foreign  aid 
with  "no  strings  attached."  Some  ex- 
tremely liberal  groups  in  the  United 
States  have  taken  her  to  task  for  not 
"\mderstanding  the  plight  of  the  Arab 
refugees."  A  few  columnists  beat  dead 
horses  with  loud,  indignant  cries,  calling 
Israel  everjrthing  from  "a  Junker  state" 
to  "an  outpost  of  colonial  aggression." 

As  one  consistently  fascinated  by  the 
noxious  and  far-fetched,  I  find  these 
atrocities  against  logic  tntrigulng.  His- 
tory notwithstanding,  these  critics  are 
worthy  of  study  for  what  they  choose  to 
ignore  as  much  as  for  what  they  say. 
The  American  public,  burdened  by  the 
highest  energy  prices  on  record,  might 
be  interested  in  some  facts  not  featured 
in  the  aforementioned  columns. 

To  begin  with,  the  world  is  paying 
staggering  sums  of  money  to  a  few  na- 
tions for  Mideast  oil.  Billions  of  dollars 
are  being  demanded  by  Arab  oil  coun- 
tries from  the  developed  worid,  and  even 
from  nations  of  the  undeveloped  worid, 
which,  of  course,  catmot  afford  to  pay. 
Ironically,  a  ntmiber  of  tiiese  developing 
states  who  are  being  victtailzed  by  Arab 
oU  blackmail  are  those  very  same  na- 
tions who  turned  away  from  Israel, 
breaking  diplomatic  relations  with  her 
in  hope  of  Arab  favoritism. 

The  next  question  is.  what  is  happen- 
ing to  this  mass  of  capital?  Are  our 
bumoosed  brethren  rift.«;hing  forth  from 
their  air-conditioned  tents,  eager  to 
spread  some  wealth  around  to  minions 
of  impoverished  cousins?  Are  they  prac- 
ticing that  virtue  of  charity  to  one's 
fellows  so  ardently  and  forthrightly  de- 
manded by  a  substantial  portion  of  world 
opinion?  Are  they  at  least  maving  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  ease  the  plight 
of  mlUions  of  Moslems  living  on  the  edge 
of  starvation  in  that  part  of  the  world? 

Sad  to  say,  such  is  not  the  case.  Little 
of  this  immense  wealth  is  being  used  for 
intematloL,al  aid  and  development  proj- 
ects. United  Nations  agencies  sponsoring 
development  and  refugee  projects,  large- 
ly funded  by  the  United  States,  report 
increasingly  rich  Arab  States  contribute 
but  a  fraction  of  money  being  spent  on 
such  programs  in  their  own  area.  Evi- 
dently wealthy  Arabs  do  not  believe  char- 
ity begins  at  home.  Most  of  these  fuads 
are  provided  by  nations  struck  hard  by 
the  recent  Arab  oil  embcurgo.  Evidently, 
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Arab  States  believe  It  best  to  extract  vast 
sums  for  oU  from  these  natioDs  while 
allowlnx  them  to  fimd  charity  work  for 
poor  Arabs. 

UNZCEF.  for  example,  supported  en- 
tirely by  voluntary  contributions  from 
governments  and  private  organizations, 
spends  about  $5.4  million  a  year  in  16 
Middle  East  coimtrles.  Arab  coimtries 
contributed  $871,000  to  UNICEF  last 
year.  Saudi  Arabia,  world's  largest  oil 
producer,  accounted  for  $30,000  of  that. 
However,  UNICEF  spent  $500,000  in  that 
same  country  last  year,  largely  on  man- 
power training  programs.  

Who  could  be  the  largest  UNICEF 
donor?  Curiously  and  surprisingly 
enough,  it  is  the  United  States,  which 
gave  $15  million  last  year. 

Another  example  is  UNRWA,  a  vol- 
untary UJ9.  organization  which  aids 
Palestinian  refugees.  Its  last  year's 
budget  was  $63  million,  of  which  $2  mll- 
licm  was  contributed  in  cash  by  Arab 
nations.  Two  countries,  Libya  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  accotmted  for  nearly  half  the 
Arab  cash  contribution.  Fifteen  other 
Arab  countries  gave  slightly  more  than 
Norway's  $750,000. 

There,  then,  is  a  fascinating  pattern 
for  the  average  American  spending  close 
to  60  cents  for  a  gallon  of  gasoline  to 
contemplate.  When  writing  out  that  next 
check  for  home  heating  oil.  they  might 
give  a  passing  thought  to  these  poor  sons 
of  the  desert. 

Of  course,  this  state  of  affairs  does  not 
spin  over  into  truly  vital  areas  of  need 
these  countries  must  cope  with,  such  as 
arms.  Many  oil-rich  nations  have  gone 
on  military  hardware  buying  sprees, 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  oil  roy- 
alty dollars  on  new  military  toys.  Here 
we  have  some  fascinating  revelations, 
partlciilarly  in  the  area  of  French  arms 
sales  to  such  countries.  ActuiOly,  the 
Middle  East  is  swarming  with  French 
airplanes — one  reason  the  French  have 
worked  so  hard  to  undercut  the  United 
States  in  that  ares. 

I  support  American  involvement  in 
charitable  and  development  efforts 
abroad,  but  within  reason.  Siurely  this 
state  of  affairs  !s  tailor-made  to  make  us 
reconsider  our  commitments.  Surely 
there  is  no  reason  why  money-swollen 
Arab  oil  countries  cannot  absorb  devel- 
opment project  costs  In  their  own  areas 
of  the  world.  Surely  the  American  tax- 
payer need  not  bear  this  burden  any 
longer. 

It  is  worth  thinMng  about,  especially 
i^en  foreign  aid  pleaders  toil  on  Capitol 
Hill,  asking  America  to  foot  the  bill  for 
such  undertakings. 


BCATTHEW  NIMETZ  ON 
IMPEACHMENT 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or  nw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOXTSK  OF  BEPRESEMTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  opened  this  morn- 
ing's New  York  Times  and  turned  to  the 
Op  Ed  page  and  found  an  article  au- 
thored l^  Matthew  Nlmetz  entitled  "Im- 
peachment and  Law."  Matthew  Nlmetz 
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is  an  old  friend  and  a  scholar.  He  is  pres- 
ently a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Simpson 
Thacher  it  Bartlett,  was  a  staff  assistant 
to  President  Johnson,  and  a  law  clerk  to 
Justice  John  M.  Harlan.  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  His  brilliance  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  thoughtful  article  which 
discusses  the  consUtutional  question  of 
whether  the  impeachmeoit  of  a  President 
is  subject  to  Judicial  review.  The  article 
follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Tlaea,  Mar.  27,  1974] 

IKFKACHICENT    AND    LAW 

(By  Matthew  Mlmetz) 

An  Important  national  <lebate  Is  now  fo> 
cused  on  tbe  constitutional  phrase  "high 
crlmeu  and  misdemeanors."  the  standard  for 
Impeachment. 

A  broadly  accepted  standard  is  needed  to 
give  legitimacy  to  a  vote  of  Impeachment  and 
a  subsequent  conviction  aH  President  Nlzon, 
but  there  Is  a  second  reason  why  care  must 
be  taken  In  formulating  the  standards  and 
procedures  to  be  applied  In  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings— to  withstand  a  challenge  In  the 
courts. 

Little  public  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
possibility  that  the  standard  for  Impeach- 
ment might  be  resolved  tn  our  traditional 
fonun  for  dealing  with  constitutional  ques- 
tions, the  Federal  court  system. 

Certainly  the  constitutional  language, 
granting  "sole  power  of  Impeachment"  to  the 
House  and  "sole  power  to  try  all  Impeach- 
ments" to  the  Senate,  does  not  appear  to 
contemplate  judicial  Involvement.  But  If  the 
President  wishes  to  fight  Impeachment  with 
all  the  legal  weapons  In  his  arsenal,  an  ap- 
peal to  the  coiuts  should  be  expected. 

At  this  stage  one  can  ooly  speculate  about 
the  scope  and  context  of  such  an  extraordi- 
nary legal  action.  Nothing  lUce  it  would  have 
been  conceivable  at  the  tlzue  of  the  Andrew 
Johnson  Impeachment,  or  Indeed  at  any  time 
until  the  activist  decisiotis  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  uader  Earl  Warren. 
For  throughout  moet  of  our  Judicial  history 
the  courts  have  tended  to  stay  out  of  the 
"political  thicket,"  and  impeachment  seemA, 
at  first  glance,  to  be  within  the  sole  author- 
ity of  the  Congress.  In  <act,  the  Court  of 
Claims  so  held  in  1936.  But  today  we  can- 
not be  so  sure. 

In  Baker  v.  Carr,  decided  In  1962,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  reapportionment  of 
state  legislatures  was  a  matter  with  which 
the  courts  were  capable  of  dealing.  Although 
the  questions  there  were  far  removed  from 
Impeachment,  the  Court  opened  the  door  to 
Judicial  Involvement  in  political  questions 
previously  thought  beyond  its  reach. 

The  Court  said  that  even  when  a  decision 
is  constitutionally  committed  to  another 
branch  of  Oovernment,  th«  question  whether 
a  particular  action  exceeds  the  authority 
committed  "is  itself  a  delicate  exercise  In 
constitutional  interpretation,  and  is  a  re- 
sponsibility of  this  Court  as  ultimate  inter- 
preter of  the  Constitution." 

Of  course.  Baker  v.  Carr  and  Its  reappor- 
tionment progeny  are  not  strictly  In  point. 

A  closer  case,  decided  In  1969,  Involved  the 
House  decision  to  refuse  to  seat  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  because  of  alleged  misconduct. 
The  Supreme  Court,  in  reversing  a  lower 
court,  which  refused  to  Hear  the  case,  said 
that  the  judiciary  should  not  shrink  from 
deciding  whether  the  House  had  applied  the 
proper  standard  to  excluda  a  member. 

The  issue,  the  Court  b«Id,  was  really  not 
political  at  all:  It  did  not  Involve  legislative 
"policy"  but  simply  required  reading  a  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  and  determining  Its 
meaning,  pre-emenlnently  a  Judicial  func- 
tion. 

The  similarities  to  our  present  situation 
are  rather  striking.  Of  course,  this  argument 
depends  on  reading  the  Powell  case  for  aU 
that  it  might  be  worth,  but  this  la  how 
constitutional  law  Is  oftea  made. 
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If  these  two  cases  are  imsettllng,  let  us  ask 
why  imi>eachment  should  not  under  certain 
circumstances  be  a  proper  subject  for  Judi- 
cial review. 

Consider  an  outrageous  case:  The  Presi- 
dent is  Impeached  solely  because  he  held 
prayer  breakfasts  In  the  White  House. 
Shouldn't  the  President  be  able  to  seek  a 
declaratory  Judgment,  an  Injimctlon  or  some 
other  relief  on  the  ground  that  this  was  slna- 
ply  not  an  Impeachable  otfense? 

This  Is  an  extreme  example.  But  once  we 
concede  the  possibility  of  judicial  considera- 
tion of  the  standard  for  Impeachment  or  due 
process  in  the  Congress'a  procedures,  the 
specter  •  •  •  real.  There  lare  no  final  an- 
swers here.  We  are  speculating  about  novel 
questions  \inder  our  Constitution.  But  one 
thing  seems  certain:  If  the  question  whether 
the  judiciary  can  review  Impeachment  la  pre- 
sented, it  can  be  answered  definitively  only 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Anyone  who  doubts  that  had  better  reread 
Marbiuy  v.  Madison,  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  Judicial  supremacy  was  first  enunciated. 
How  ironic  it  would  be  if  the  decisions  of  the 
Warren  Court  helped  to  maintain  President 
Nixon  In  ofllce;  how  even  more  Ironic  if  the 
Court  imder  Warren  E.  B\|rger  were  to  take 
the  narrow  view  of  Its  constitutional  power 
that  Mr.  Nixon  advanced  in  making  Judicial 
appointments  and  reftised  to  review  his  Im- 
peachment and  conviction. 


AN  UNNECESSARY  SHORTAGE 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Borke 

or  CAuroRiflu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1974 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  by  my  col- 
league, Congressman  Charles  Rangel, 
indicates  the  effect  of  the  energy  crisis 
on  the  economy  and  gives  an  Indepth 
analysis  of  the  situation.  I  insert  Con- 
gressman Rangel's  article  into  the  Rec- 
ORO  and  commend  him  f  ^r  sensitivity  re- 
garding the  energy  crisis] 

The  article  follows :      I 

An  UNNXcxsaAaT  Chostaob 

(By  Representative  Chakjcs  B.  Ramgki.) 

Harlem-bom  Charles  B.  Rangel  represents 
New  York's  Nineteenth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  includes  East  Harlem  and  the 
upper  west  side.  In  the  U.8.  Congress.  A  prac- 
ticing attorney  since  1960,  be  is  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  D.C.  Home  Rule 
and  the  House  Judiciary  Cbrnmlttee — which 
te  currently  conductng  hearings  on  possible 
Impeachment  of  the  president.  Congressman 
Raiagel  won  the  Bronze  Star  and  Purple 
Heart  In  Korea,  served  two  terms  In  the  New 
York  State  Assembly,  ran  for  president  of 
the  New  York  City  Counoll.  and  has  held 
numerous  government  legid  posts,  receiving 
appointments  from  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  Kennedy  and  former  President 
Lyndon  Johneon.  He  is  presently  associated 
with  many  legal  and  civil  rights  organiza- 
tions. An  extensive  legal  background  and 
many  years  of  government  service  render 
this  Harlem-bom  Democrat  highly  qualified 
to  analyze  and  critique  the  government's 
handling  of  the  energy  crisis. 

This  nation's  inability  to  develop  a  na- 
tional energy  policy  is  the  major  reason  why 
we  are  faced  with  the  cunent  energy  crisis. 
As  late  as  1952  the  National  Conunlsslon  on 
Materials  Policy  tirged  that  a  national  energy 
policy  be  coordinated  by  ooe  agency,  which 
would  research  and  analyze  energy  needs. 
However,  this  agency  was  never  created,  and 
during  the  two  decades  and  more  that  have 
passed  since  this  recommendation  was  made, 
the  nation's  energy  policies  have  been 
"guided"  by  various  fedetal  agencies  with 
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overlapping      and      sometimes      conflicting 
powers. 

To  say  the  least,  the  Nlzon  administration 
denied  an  oU  shortage  was  even  forthcom- 
ing. And  it  has  yet  to  develop  an  energy  pro- 
gram that  is  essential  to  our  Immediate  and 
long-range  well-being. 

Such  leadership  has  characterized  the 
administration's  mishandling  of  the  energy 
matter  from  the  beginning.  In  the  past  three 
years,  seven  different  people  have  been  "in 
charge"  of  energy  policy.  And  before  1971 
no  one  dealt  speclficaUy  with  energy  policy. 
The  Nixon  administration  refused  to  Imple- 
ment a  mandatory  allocation  prorgam,  even 
after  thousands  of  Independent  gasoline 
service  stations  and  smaU  refiners  had  to 
close  down  because  they  lacked  petroleum 
supplies.  Pour  years  ago  a  Nixon  cabinet 
task  force  recommended  abolishing  the  OU 
Import  Control  program.  If  this  program  had 
been  abolished,  it  wotild  have  allowed  a 
greater  amoimt  of  foreign  oil  to  be  imported, 
and  it  woiild  have  lessened  the  depletion 
rate  of  ovir  own  domestic  reserves.  However, 
Nixon  failed  to  act  on  this  recommendation. 
So  now  we  have  both  limited  domestic  re- 
serves and  a  limited  chance  to  meet  our 
needs  in  the  world  markets. 
ABAB  on. 

The  Arab  embargo  has  not  helped  matters 
for  us,  except  to  finally  alert  us  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  national  fuel  shortage  In 
America.  It  Is  difficult  to  determme  the  exact 
extent  of  America's  dependency  on  Arab  oU 
because  the  federal  government  does  not  reg- 
ularly monitor  the  amount  of  Arab  oil  im- 
ported on  products  that  are  refined  abroad 
by  U.S.-  or  foreign-based  corporations,  which 
do  a  great  deal  of  business  In  this  covmtry. 
Estimates  do  show,  however,  that  about  25 
percent  of  all  our  oil  Imports  have  come 
from  Arab  sovirces,  which  represents  about  10 
percent  of  our  total  oil  consimaptlon.  Com- 
paratively, for  some  European  nations  and 
Japan  the  embargo  has  sp>elled  potential  dis- 
aster, since  their  dependency  on  Arab  oU 
Is  greater  than  ours.  (The  United  Kingdom 
receives  70-80  percent  of  their  oil  from  Arab 
soiu-ces,  France  receives  70-80  percent,  Ger- 
many receives  70  percent,  and  Japan  receives 
40  percent.) 

Although  the  United  States  makes  up  only 
6  percent  of  the  world's  population,  it  uses 
35  percent  of  the  world's  energy  supply.  A 
significant  reason  for  this  disproportionate 
amount  of  energy  consumption  is  the  enor- 
mous demand  for  goods,  Including  powered 
appliances,  to  maintain  high  standards  of 
living.  Americans,  however,  mtist  begin  to 
realize  that  it  requires  large  amounts  of 
energy  (crude  oil  and  petroleum  products) 
to  manufacture  aU  those  goods  and  power 
those  appliances.  Furthermore,  they  must  be 
aware  that  the  point  has  been  reached  in 
which  conspicuous  consumption  of  energy 
must  be  reduced  and  some  material  incon- 
veniences accepted. 

The  embargo  represents  a  loss  of  approxi- 
mately 3  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day  or 
about  16  percent  of  our  estimated  19  million 
barrels  per  day  needed  to  acconmiodate  our 
average  needs  this  winter.  The  approximate 
3  million  barrels  per  day  deficit  Includes  all 
the  nation's  primary  petroleum  needs  for 
crude  oil  and  distillate  and  residual  fuel. 
The  embargo  also  makes  It  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  acquire  additional  petroleum,  and  In 
places  in  which  stocks  do  exist  prices  have 
skyrocketed.  Prior  to  Nixon's  decision  In  De- 
cember to  boost  energy  prices,  the  comi>oslte 
profit  of  the  oU  Industry  showed  a  substan- 
tial 63  percent  Increase  from  September  1972 
to  September  1973. 

TBX    HIGH     COST     OF     KKFXKINO 

While  oil  companies  are  making  tremen- 
dous profits  diu'ing  this  fuel  shortage,  the 
public  Is  being  gouged  by  retail  prices,  which 
are  set  according  to  the  wholesale  price  In- 
creases on  all  sources  of  energy.  Noticeably, 
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wholesale   energy   prices   had    increased   47 
percent  for  1973  as  of  last  November. 

The  control  of  the  oil  Industry  over  pe- 
troleum and  other  sources  of  energy,  through 
all  stages  of  exploration,  refinement,  and  re- 
tail prices  establishment,  is  far  too  domi- 
nant, and  Is  exercised  without  adequate  fed- 
eral regulation. 

According  to  the  cost  of  living  Phase  IV 
guidelines,  increases  m  prices  are  Initiated  by 
the  refiners.  If  the  refiners'  costs  Increase,  the 
Increase  Is  passed  on  to  the  wholesaler,  who 
passes  it  on  to  the  retailer.  Finally  It  reaches 
the  public.  The  increase  of  prices  for  petro- 
leiun  products  throughout  the  nation  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  Increased  costs  of  refiners.  Curi- 
ously, most  reflmerles  are  owned  by  major  oil 
companies.  The  refiner  has  two  excuses  for 
Increasing  his  prices:  the  Increase  In  the  cost 
of  Imported  petroleum,  or  the  Increase  m  the 
cost  of  domestic  crude  petroleum.  In  both 
cases  the  refiners  coxild  also  have  taken  steps 
to  lessen  the  Increases. 

When  the  president's  task  force  recom- 
mended abolishing  the  Oil  Import  Control 
program  In  1970,  It  should  have  been  done. 
The  program  required  using  our  domestic  oU 
reserves,  while  it  limited  importation  of  oU 
from  other  countries.  But  the  program  woiild 
have  decreased  the  oil  companies'  profits,  so 
Nixon  Ignored  the  recommendation.  Thus,  as 
long  as  the  oU  companies  have  the  president 
on  their  side,  they  will  continue  to  drain  our 
domestic  reserves  and  to  reap  even  bigger 
profits. 

In  November  1972  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  sent  telegrams  to  all  major  refineries 
requesting  that  they  Increase  output  from 
89  percent  of  capacity  to  93  percent  of  ca- 
pacity. The  refineries  refused  to  do  this,  al- 
though it  was  well  within  their  ability.  This 
would  have  diminished  the  crisis  by  a  large 
extent. 

Obviously,  legislation  providing  for  direct 
federal  regulation  of  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum processing  must  be  enacted  by  Congress 
to  prevent  future  crises,  and  to  guard  against 
the  United  States'  vulnerability  to  oligopo- 
listic practices  by  oil  companies. 

QOWEB.ttitx.tn  iNSENsrrrvrrr 

The  Impact  of  the  energy  crisis  is  affecting 
and  will  continue  to  affect  every  one  of  us.  In 
every  aspect  of  our  lives.  The  planning  that 
is  underway  for  dealing  with  the  energy  crisis 
is  being  conducted  without  any  sensitivity  or 
concern  for  the  special  needs,  such  as  heat- 
ing, of  the  inner-city  poor.  The  secretaries  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (HUD)  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW),  and 
the  director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity should  all  be  present  at  meetings  of 
the  president's  energy  advisory  committees. 
Essentially,  the  president  has  spoken  only  of 
actions  citizens  can  take  to  help  during  the 
crisis.  He  has  failed  to  say  what  Impact  the 
crisis  will  have  on  America,  particularly  the 
American  Inner-clty  poor. 

It  is  In  tmemployment  that  the  urban  poor 
most  strongly  feel  the  result  of  the  energy 
crisis.  They  are  aware  that  the  decline  In  per 
capita  Industrial  production  means  subse- 
quent dismissals  and  layoffs  for  them.  Predic- 
tions on  how  high  unemployment  may  go 
range  from  6  percent  to  8  percent.  In  mi- 
nority communities,  in  which  unemployment 
is  usually  at  least  double  the  national  aver- 
age, unemployment  may  reach  20  percent. 

Job  losses  wlU  continue  as  long  as  the 
petroleum  shortage  continues  The  industries 
hit  hardest  are  those  that  use  steel,  alumi- 
num, copper,  plastics,  and  synthetic  textUes, 
as  weU  as  travel  and  travel-oriented  com- 
panies. This  means  there  will  be  fewer  sales 
for  "mom-and-pop"  stores,  restaurants,  and 
fast  food  businesses,  which  are  common  In 
minority  communities. 

In  the  health  area  the  oil  shortage  will 
take  a  great  toll.  Again,  the  urban  poor  wlU 
be  affected.  To  a  large  extent,  they  will  suffer 
because  of  insufficient  heating. 
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More  needs  to  be  learned  about  the  effects 
of  lower  temperatures  on  health.  HEW  says 
that  lower  temperatures  wUl  mean — 

Increased  basal  metabolic,  heart,  and  res- 
piratory rates,  and  increased  transmission  of 
respiratory  Illness  from  crowding  In  a  omaU 
area  for  warmth : 

A  need  for  increased  caloric  Intake; 

Schools  will  close,  which  may  prevent  some 
children  from  getting  their  only  well-bal- 
anced meal; 

Increased  probability  of  iUneas  to  v\ilner- 
able  groups  such  as  pregnant  women.  In- 
fants, school-aged  children,  the  chronicaUy 
111,  the  elderly,  and  the  poor,  because  or  nu- 
tritional deficiency; 

Hazards  to  personal  safety  from  conversion 
to  alternative  heating  methods,  which  might 
result  in  suffocation  from  emissions,  explo- 
sions, fire,  or  electrical  danger; 

Increased  mental  Illness,  suicide,  serloiis 
crime,  alcoholism,  and  drug  abuse; 

Aggravation  of  the  chronic  diseases,  the 
most  common  being  hypothyroidism,  periph- 
eral vascular  disorders,  arthritis,  severe  con- 
stricting chest  palus,  and  diabetes. 

CHANGING    LIFESTYLB 

The  effect  of  the  energy  crisis  on  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  will  be  an  Increase  In  the  rate 
of  infiation.  Although  the  economics  of  en- 
ergy and  its  impact  on  growth  is  not  widely 
understood  even  by  economists.  It  is  apparent 
that  as  energy  shortages  continue  produc- 
tion wUl  decrease  and  the  prices  of  scarcer 
products  wUl  increase.  For  example,  m«i.king 
plywood  requires  a  great  deal  of  Intensive 
energy  materials.  If  there  are  fewer  energy 
sources,  plywood  production  will  have  to  be 
decreased.  Thus,  the  price  of  what  Is  pro- 
duced will  Increase,  and  every  business  usmg 
plywood  will  have  to  Increase  Its  price  to 
account  for  the  Increase  in  the  price  of  ply- 
wood. Therefore,  the  plywood  used  In  the 
construction  of  apartment  buildings  will  cost 
more  to  buy  and  will  Increase  the  cost  per 
apartment.  And  the  rent  for  the  apartment 
will  also  be  affected.  This  kind  of  price  m- 
crease  chain  will  affect  many  industries  and 
businesses,  and  all  consumers. 

The  envtrozunent  will  also  lefiect  changee 
resulting  from  the  energy  crisis.  Abundant 
amounts  of  high-sulphur  fuels,  such  as  coal, 
will  be  used  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
petroleum  products  for  use  by  Industries, 
office  building,  schools,  and  apartment  build- 
ings. 

In  short,  everyone  and  every  sector  of  so- 
ciety wUl  definitely  be  affected  In  one  way 
or  another  by  the  energy  crisis.  Such  an  out- 
come is  Inevitable. 


NEED    FOR    MAJOR    HEALTH-CARE 
REFORM   FOR   THE   ELDERLY 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced major  health  legislation  to  reform 
the  medicare  program  for  senior  citizens 
and  disabled  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  are  all  too 
well  aware  of  the  drastic  need  for  reform 
In  the  health  field,  especially  as  It  re- 
gards the  elderly  In  our  Nation.  We 
know,  for  instance,  that  the  average  out- 
of-pocket  health  exi}enditure  for  those 
over  65  was  $1,100  last  year,  or  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  average  ex- 
penditure of  $441  for  the  total  popula- 
tion. 

We  know  also  that  85  percent  of  those 
over  65  have  at  least  one  chronic  condi- 
tion; 80  percent  have  some  sort  of  arth- 
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litis.  DesDtal  pfoUema,  hearing  and  eye 
problems,  and  the  need  for  prescription 
drugs  increase  <lrafliaticaUy  over  the  age 
of  approodmatdy  60.  Drug  costs  for  older 
Americans  ran  almost  three  times  the 
price  of  those  for  tlie  yoonga:  popula- 
tion. 

We  know  that  28  percent  of  oar  health 
care  went  to  our  sailor  citizens,  although 
they  make  up  only  10  percent  of  the 
population, 

Finally,  we  know  that  some  18  percent 
of  our  senkn  dtiEens  live  In  pofoty,  In- 
cludlzkg  over  600,000  in  New  York  State. 
Their  median  income  is  barely  half  that 
of  other  Americans 

Knowing  these  things — and  more— I 
do  not  bdleve  that  we  can  continue  to 
ask  our  senior  citizens  to  wait— either 
for  a  new  health  system,  or  few  new  legis- 
lation, or  for  more  band  aid  remedies,  or 
for  any  more  promises.  I  beUeve  it  is  time 
that  we  accepted  our  responsibility  to 
act — not  talk — ^to  help  those  who  need 
help  and  to  guarantee  them  the  right  to 
decent  health. 

The  bin  I  have  Introduced  CBJR. 
13518)  would  provide  health-care  bene- 
fits to  all  older  Amprlrans  as  a  matter 
oi  right.  It  would  broaden  the  medicare 
package  to  meet  the  many  presently  un- 
covered needs  of  senior  citizens  and  to 
extend  the  duration  of  those  b«iefit& 
which  are  now  limited  It  would  reduce 
the  out-of-pocket  expenditures  of  those 
eligible,  and  would  establish  a  program 
of  catastrophic  health  insurance  protec- 
tion for  senior  dtiaens. 

The  bill  would  merge  parts  A  and  B  of 
medicare  and  the  Eltate-run  medicaid 
programs  into  a  single  comprehensive 
jdan  which  would  cover  all  Americans 
over  age  65.  It  would  eliminate  present 
premium  payments  and  deductibles;  for 
catastrophic  Ulnesees,  it  would  provide 
nominal  coinsurance  payments  based  on 
Income,  for  those  able  to  pay.  with  a 
maximum  out-of-pocket  expenditure 
limit  of  $750.  Coverage  would  be  expand- 
ed to  include,  among  other  things,  im- 
limited  inpatient  and  outpatient  hospital 
care,  unlimited  skilled  nursing  and  inter- 
mediate care  facility  services,  unlimited 
physician  and  dental  services,  outpatient 
prescription  drugs,  eyeglasses,  hearing 
aids,  and  other  necessary  medical  equip- 
ment, and  numerous  other  services. 

I  am  including,  as  of  possible  Interest, 
a  f  actsheet  |M%pared  by  the  National  Re- 
tired Teachers  Aaaociation/American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  on  this 
bill.  The  factsheet  follows: 

MAJOS    FSATDSES    OT   TBS    COMPXZRZNBIVX 

wnrM.  mwromM  act  or  i9t« 


To  Improve  and  rMtructon  the  Medicare 
program  ao  as  to: 

ProTld*  health  care  benefits  to  all  older 
Amertoans  as  a  matter  of  entitlement: 

Broaden  the  benefit  package  to  meet  the 
fuU  range  of  medical  services  needed  by  older 
Americans: 

Sitend  the  dnntlon  of  those  benefits 
vhleh  axe  limited  ttnder  tlie  preeent  pro- 
gram: 

Bedaoe  the  out-of-pocket  personal  health 
caie  eipendttures  of  those  eligible  for  Medi- 
care coverage: 

Bstabllsh  a  prognun  of  Income-relatod 
catastrophic  protection: 

Improve  the  administration  of  Medicare: 
and 

Control  Increases  In  health  care  ooeta. 
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n.  BTaTTcnm 

A  single.  Integrated  program  of  compre- 
hensive health  Insurance  for  the  aged  and 
disabled,  fiilly  financed  through  social  In- 
surance taxes,  comparable  taxes  on  unearned 
Income,  and  general  revenues. 

A  single,  expanded  benefit  structure  (com- 
bining Parts  A  and  B  of  Medicare)  with  a 
single  trust  fund.  Requirements  for  premium 
payments  and  deductibles  are  eliminated. 
Co-Insurance  provisions  are  adjusted  so  that 
while  persons  who  can  afford  to  pay  will  do 
so  up  to  a  predetermined  maximum  level, 
cost  will  not  be  a  deterrent  to  quality  health 
care. 

Provlsloa  under  the  elpanded  Medicare 
program  of  all  care  and  services  for  the  aged 
presently  covered  by  the  Medicaid  program. 

HI.    KNTCTLUCXKT 

Extmded  to  all  persons  6S  years  of  age  or 
older  regardless  of  Insxired  status  imder  the 
Social  Security  or  Railroad  Retirement  cash 
benefit  programs,  so  long  as  the  Individual 
la  a  citizen  (or  national)  ol  the  United  State* 
or  a  legal  resident  alien. 

AUows  all  IndlTlduals  presently  covered 
under  Medicare  because  of  special  circum- 
stances (such  as  disability)  the  fuU  benefits 
at  the  expanded  program. 

IV.  tXUaXJMMAMLE  SKBVICn 

Unlimited  inpatient  hospital  coverage — 

Includes  pathology  and  radiology  services: 
and 

Includes  150  days  of  cai«  during  a  benefit 
period  for  a  psychiatric  inpatient  under- 
going active  diagnosis  or  treatment  of  an 
emotional  or  mental  disorder. 

Unlimited  outpatient  bospital  coverage. 

Unlimited  skilled  nursing  facility  bct  vices 
with  no  requirement  for  prior  hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Unlimited  Intermediate  care  faculty  serv- 
ices, effective  July  1, 1978. 

Unlimited  home  health  services  with  no 
requirement  for  prior  hospitalization. 

Certain  services  offered  by  public  or  non- 
profit private  rehabllltatloc  agencies  or  cen- 
ters and  public  or  non-pr»fit  private  health 
agencies. 

Unlimited  physicians'  services.  Including 
major  surgery  by  a  qualified  specialist  and 
certain  psychiatric  services. 

Unlimited  dental  services. 

Outpatient  prescription  drugs — Including 
blologlcals  such  as  blood,  inununlzlng 
agents,  etc. — subject  to  certain  limitations 
to  insure  quality  control. 
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Medically  neoesssry  devices,  appliances, 
equipment  and  supplies,  such  as:  eyeglasses! 
bearing  aid,  prosthetic  devtoss,  walking  aids. 
Also  Included  are  any  Iteaos  eovered  under 
present  law. 

Services  at  optometrist^  podiatrists  and 
chiropractors. 

DU«nostlc  services  of  ladependent  path- 
ology laboratorlee  and  dla^xMtlc  and  th»a. 
peuUc  radiology  by  Independent  radUd(^ 
services. 

Certain  mental  health  day  care  services. 

Ambulance  and  other  emergency  transpor- 
tation services  as  well  as  non-emergency 
transportation  eenrlces  v^iere  eaeential  be- 
cause of  difficulty  of  access. 

Psychological  services:  physical,  occupa- 
tional or  speech  therapy:  nutrition,  health 
education  and  social  services;  and  other  sup- 
portive services. 

v.    COST    SHABENC 

No  periodic  premium  payments. 
No  deductibles. 

Initial  co-insurance  payments  (based  upon 
type  of  service)  are 4s  foUows: 

Type  Of  Service  ^  | 

1.  inpatient  hospital  services. 

2.  skilled  nursing  facility. 

3.  home  health  services. 

4.  trtiysiclans'  services. 
6.  dentist  services. 

6.  mmtal  health  day  care. 

7.  diagnostic  out-patient  services  of  Inde- 
pendent laboratory  or  of  independent  radiol- 
ogy services. 

8.  devices,  appliances,  eqalpment  and  sup- 
plies. 

9.  drugs. 

10.  ambulance  services. 
Co-iiuurance  Paymentt » 

1.  $5  per  day. 

2.  $2.50  per  day. 

3.  «2  per  visit. 

4.  $2  per  visit.' 
6.  20%  of  approved  charge.* 

6.  $2  per  day. 

7.  20%  of  approved  charges. 

8.  20%  of  approved  charges. 

9.  $1  per  each  filling  or  refilling. 

10.  20%  of  approved  charges. 

n.  CATASTROPHIC  FBOTXCTION 

The  Co-insurance  payments  are  subject 
to  a  catastrt^hlc  protection  feature  related 
to  family  Income  categorl*.  Initial  Income 
ranges  are  as  follows: 
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cUn 


Singit 
individMil 


Family  of  2  Family  of  S 


Family  of  4  or 
mora 


1.. 
2-. 
S„ 
4.. 
5„ 


0-t2.110 

12.  m-3. 160 

3, 161-4, 740 

4, 741-6, 330 

AboM6,330 


O-$2.730 

«2. 731-4, 090 

4,091-5,450 

5,451-6,810 

AboM6,llO 


0-$|,340 

13,341-4,460 

4,461-1,570 

S,571-i,9Se 

AboMiSSO 


O-(4.280 

$4, 281-5, 340 

5, 341-6. 410 

6,411-7,480 

Aba«a7,480 


Ptnon  in  incoma  class  1  not  subjttt  to  cainsuranca. 

Parsons  in  income  ciassas  2  tlicou^  5  subjact  to  nominal  coinsuranca  paymenb  (bassd  en  type  of  anrstad  aarvics)  up  Is  dttar- 
fflinsd  out-of-podMt  axpandittira  limit  for  aadi  Income  class. 


Initial  TTinTiTTiiirw  liability  limits  are  as 
follows: 

Inoome  cUua  and  out-of-pocket  expenditure 
Umit 

I — no  payment.  j 

3— «125.  I 

3— S250.  ' 

4^-»376. 

6 — 6%  of  annual  Income  or  $760  whichever 
la  less. 

Indivld\ial  can  claim  out-of-pocket  pay- 
ments for  the  last  qiuuter  of  the  preceding 
year  In  calculating  the  annual  out-of-pocket 
expenditure  limit  for  the  current  year. 

Any  expenditures  incurred  for  services 
furnished  in  excess  of  the  coverage  limit  for 
certain  psychiatric  and  skilled  niirslng  fa- 
cility services  can  be  credited,  along  with 
co-lnsiirance  payments.  In  determining  an 
individual's  out-of-pocket  expenditures. 


NoTx. — Income  ranges  for  the  different  In- 
come classes  and  out-of-pocket  expenditure 
limits  are  subject  to  «^""nai  revision  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
vn.  RKiKXVuafKirr  polxxxs 

Payments  are  made  only  to  a  "participat- 
ing inrovMer"  (one  that  htm  filed  a  partlcl- 
patlon  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
HEW)  except  for  emergency  services. 

"Providers"  include  not  bnly  institutions 

>  subject  to  statutory  defiaitlon. 

'recomputed  each  year  On  formula  dted 
in  section  1824. 

'payment  for  combined  multlvlslt  as  In 
the  case  of  surgery  or  obstetrical  care  would 
be  10%  of  approved  charge. 

<  no  payment  for  oral  examination  and  pro- 
phylaxis Including  fluoride  appllcaUon,  Z- 
rays  and  other  preventive  procedures. 


bat  also  independent  practitioners  and  sup- 
pliers of  drugs  or  medlcaU  appliances. 

An  institutional  provider  is  treated  as  the 
provider  of  all  institutional  services  to  Its 
patients. 

Reimbursement  to  a  partlclpatmg  institu- 
tional provider  based  upon  a  predetermined 
schedule  of  patient  care  charges. 

Schedule  of  charges  must  be  based  on  a 
system  of  accounting  and  cost  analysis  In 
conformity  with  prescribed  standards. 

Periodic  mterim  payments  wUl  be  made 
to  Institutions  during  the  accounting  year 
on  the  baste  of  cost  projections,  with  final 
adjustments  based  on  the  approved  schedule 
of  charges. 

Reimbursement  for  services  of  physicians, 
dentists,  optometrists,  podiatrists,  chiroprac- 
tors and  other  non-lnstltutlonal  services  of 
licensed  professional  practitioners  will  be 
paid  In  accordance  with  annually  predeter- 
mmed  fee  schedules  for  their  local  areas. 

Fee  schedules  will  be  established  through 
negotiations  among  representatives  of  gov- 
ernment, providers  and  consumer  mterests. 

Final  fee  schedules  to  be  established  only 
after  public  hearings. 

Participating  providers  must  agree  to  ac- 
cept the  Medicare  payment  (plus  any  co- 
Instirance  payment)  as  the  full  charge  for 
their  service. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  Is  required  to  make 
public  for  each  local  area  the  established  fee 
schedules  and  the  names,  professional  fields 
and  business  addresses  of  participating 
practitioners. 

Payments  to  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations are  retained  as  provided  for  In  the 
1972  Social  Security  Amendments. 

The  definition  of  HMO  Is  broadened  to 
Include  medical  foundations. 

vm.  nMANcnfa 

A  single  trust  fund  wlU  be  established  by 
mergmg  the  two  trust  funds  under  the 
present  program. 

In  addition  to  hospital  Insurance  taxes 
and  ret\ims  from  trust  fund  Investments,  a 
government  contribution  can  be  authorized 
for  whatever  amount  is  estimated  as  neces- 
sary by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  trust 
fund. 

Pending  Congressional  action  on  the  ap- 
propriation, the  Managing  Trustee  of  the 
trust  fund  is  empowered  to  borrow  from  the 
federal  treasviry. 


THE  PROTECTORS:  HOW  PEOPLE 
ARE  RESCUINO  THREATENED 
WILDLIFE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  In- 
dividuals are  participating  in  the  various 
preservation  programs  to  save  endan- 
gered species  and  the  staff  of  the  April- 
May  magazine,  National  Wildlife,  as  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, has  compiled  the  following  inform- 
ative report  on  these  conservation  ef- 
forts: 

Tot  PaoTSCToas:  How  Pboflb  Au  Raauumc 

THSKATSmD  WiLDurs 

(By  the  staff  of  National  WUdlife) 

From  Maryland  to  the  Rocky  Moimtalns, 
from  the  wlldernaaa  of  northern  Minnesota 
to  the  siumy  shores  of  Florida,  hundreds  of 
Americans  Are  doing  more  than  just  talking 
about  endangered  q>eclea.  They  are  working 
hard  to  save  them.  Some  of  these  individuals 
are  employed  by  a  government  agency,  or 
aailated  with  a  university;  the  work  of  others 
Is  supported  In  some  measure  by  public  or 
foundation  funds,  and  some  go  it  alone.  In 
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any  case,  rescuing  wildlife  la  far  more  than 
just  a  job  to  individuals  like  the  scientists 
profiled  on  these  pages.  It  Is  a  lifelong  per- 
sonal commitment. 

THX  PKAiaiX  CHICKXW  FKOPLE 

It  Is  the  hoiU'  before  dawn  on  a  crl^  April 
morning  in  central  Wisconsin,  and  out  In 
60,000  acres  of  Buena  Vlsta  marshland  near 
Plalnfirtd,  the  volunteers  stir  restlessly  in 
their  cramped  blinds.  Their  muscles  are  sore, 
their  toes  are  numb  and  their  eyes  are 
strained  from  peering  through  spotter  scopes 
Into  the  night.  Then,  from  deep  in  the  grass- 
lands comes  a  low  cooing  sound,  followed  by 
another,  and  another.  Suddenly,  the  occu- 
pants of  the  blinds  are  oblivious  to  their 
aches  and  pains.  Intent  Instead  on  the  stir- 
ring and  rustling  of  creatures  only  vaguely 
discerned  In  the  gathering  daybreak.  From 
all  points  now,  a  miurmurlng  and  gobbling 
swells,  punctuated  by  an  occasional  whoop. 
All  at  once,  the  booming  begins:  a  ragged 
volley  of  hollow  mating  calla  that  roll  out 
across  the  prairie  for  miles. 

Some  obeervers  have  compared  the  sound 
to  a  musical  Jug  or  an  octarina.  Others  liken 
It  to  the  low  notes  of  an  »twgn»t»  horn.  But 
although  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  all 
three,  the  unmistakable  bocMnlng  of  the  male 
Tympanuchna  cupido  ptnnatua — the  north- 
em  greater  prairie  chicken — has  no  equiva- 
lent in  the  natural  world.  It  Is  a  vigorous, 
melodious,  hauntlngly  clear  cry.  And  no  mat- 
ter how  seasoned  the  spectator  in  the  blind, 
hearing  those  first  robust  boomlngs  of  spring 
is  always  a  renewed  thrill. 

As  it  happens,  about  6,000  obaervere  have 
experienced  that  thrill  m  the  Plalnfleld  area 
during  the  past  25  years  or  so.  Biologists, 
housewives,  farmere.  hunters,  businessmen, 
doctors  and  students,  they  have  worked  to- 
gether to  collect  field  data  on  the  prairie 
chicken  that  Is  needed  to  help  prevent  Its  dis- 
appearance. For  TympanucTius  cupido  Is  one 
of  the  nation's  threatened  speclea— a  classic 
example  of  how  habitat  loss  leads  to  animal 
depletion.  Thanks  In  large  part  to  two  reel- 
dent  Wisconsin  scientists,  however,  the  fiam- 
boyant  bird's  future  now  seems  safer  than  It 
has  in  many  years.  Fran  and  Fred  Hamer- 
strom,  biologists,  cmsadera  and  rugged  in- 
dividualists, are  the  nucleus  of  the  remark- 
able public  mobilization  that  has  made  that 
prognosis  possible. 

To  conservationists  the  world  over,  the 
Hamerstroms  are  known  simply  as  "the  prai- 
rie chicken  people."  There  Is  something  ap- 
propriately Irreverent  about  that  designation. 
At  a  time  rife  with  doomsday  prophecies,  the 
movement  to  save  the  prairie  chicken  In 
Wisconsin  has  consistently  been  marked  by 
a  refreshing  strain  of  gentle  self-mockery. 
After  all,  an  unavoidable  hint  of  "the  little 
old  lady  In  tennis  shoes"  shadows  this  Im- 
probable alliance  of  ordinary  folka  and  barons 
of  industry.  But  no  one  mines  the  eccentric 
vein  more  profitably  for  humor  than  the 
prairie  chicken  people  themselves.  "Good 
works,"  Fred  Hamerstrom  Is  fond  of  saying, 
"don't  have  to  be  done  in  a  sepulchral  atmos- 
phere." 

Certainly  the  Hamerstroms  themselves  do 
not  work  in  such  an  atmosphere.  Although 
they  are  products  of  proper  Bostonlan  up- 
bringings, Fred  and  Fran  have  remained 
determinedly  unconventional  ever  since  they 
migrated  to  the  Midwest  some  40  yean  aga 
Both  were  already  strong  eonservatlonlsts  by 
the  time  they  fell  under  the  spell  of  the  re- 
nowned naturalist  Aldo  Leopold  at  a  confer- 
ence in  New  York  In  the  early  1830s.  Not  long 
after,  they  followed  Ijeop<rid  back  to  Wiscon- 
sin, where  they  eventually  signed  on  with  the 
state's  pioneering  conservation  department. 
They  have  remained  in  Wisconsin  ever  smce. 

Surrounded  on  three  sides  by  prairie  chick- 
en grasslands,  the  Hamerstroms  live  In  an 
unpamted  faom  house  that  was  partially 
built  before  the  ClvU  War — and  never  quite 
finished.  In  that  rustic  setting,  they  have 
nourished  owls,  marsh  hawks,  fiylng  squir- 
rels, golden  eagles  and  two  children.  There, 
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they  have  also  conducted  the  landmiu'k  re- 
search stvidlej  that  provide  many  of  the  un- 
derpinnings for  effective  management  of  prai- 
rie chickens  today. 

Once,  Tympanuchua  cupido  thrived  not 
only  In  Wisconsin  but  all  across  the  lush  sea 
of  grass  that  covered  the  entire  midsection  of 
America.  An  excellent  gamebird.  It  was  found 
in  such  abundance  a  century  ago  that  mar- 
ket hunters  shipped  their  kills  back  East  by 
the  ton.  But  it  was  farming,  not  hunting, 
that  altered  the  bird's  habitat  and  left  just 
scattered  local  populations  on  the  midwest- 
em  prairies.  The  lesser  prairie  chicken  Is  even 
more  obssure  than  the  northern  greater  bird: 
small  populations  are  found  only  in  arid  re- 
gions of  the  southern  plains.  Another  sub- 
species of  the  14-lnch  bird — ^Attwater's  great- 
er prairie  chicken — is  listed  as  an  endangered 
^>ecles  and  only  several  thousand  are  left  on 
the  coastal  prairie  of  Texas. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  as  mtensive 
agriculture  swept  westward,  the  particular 
combination  of  grasslands  required  by  the 
northern  greater  prairie  chicken  in  Wiscon- 
sin disappeared.  For  nesting  and  rearing 
cover,  the  female  needs  a  mixture  of  broad- 
leaved  herbaceous  plants;  for  male  booming, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  to  facilitate  sexual 
display  and  mating,  open  space  and  short 
cover  are  necessary.  In  punult  of  this  dwin- 
dling habitat,  the  prairie  chicken  population 
moved  northward,  where  lumbering  and  fires 
had  created  suitable  new  rangeland.  But  as 
reforestation  moved  down  from  the  north  ixx 
WLscoosin.  and  as  farming  steadily  moved  up 
from  the  south,  the  chicken  was  trapped  In 
the  pockets  of  marshland  that  remained  in 
between.  Theoretically,  however,  as  long  as 
the  marshland  is  not  entirely  destroyed  by 
agriculture  or  forestation  It  will  continue  to 
provide  sviltable  habitat  for  the  1,000  or  so 
prairie  chickens  left  In  Wisconsin.  That  la 
the  prt^osltlon  to  which  Fran  and  Fred 
Hamerstrom  have  devoted  the  better  part  of 
their  lives. 

Early  In  their  mvestigatlons,  funded  by 
the  state,  the  Bameratroms  concluded  that  a 
good  modem  equivalent  to  natural  prairie 
chicken  habitat  is  open  pasture  fcr  spring- 
time booming,  unmowed  grasslands  for  nest- 
ing and  eomflelds,  sedge  pockets  and  small 
brush  patches  for  wintering.  The  Buena 
Vlsta  Marsh  could  have  provided  both  tn 
abundance.  By  the  early  1950s,  however.  In- 
tensive farming  once  again  began  to  squeeze 
the  chickens  out.  And  it  was  during  this  peri- 
od that  the  National  WDdllfe  Federation 
began  sponsoring  annual  prairie  chicken 
conferences  in  the  dozen  mldwestem  states 
where  the  bird  Is  found.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Hamerstroms  realized  that  It  was  "now 
or  never"  for  Tympanuchua.  But  the  bird 
was  still  too  obscure  to  elicit  wldeqiread  pub- 
lic concern. 

Even  so,  the  Hamerstromls  research  had 
produced  a  formidable  body  of  facts  about 
the  bird's  comings  and  goings.  In  a  period 
of  a  dozen  yean,  the  hardy  couple  and  cadres 
of  vc^unteen  had  banded  more  than  3,000 
piralrle  chickens  and  plotted  countless  maps 
defining  booming  grounds  and  brooding 
areas.  Frustrated  by  the  dtfflmltles  of  iden- 
tifying banded  birds,  Fran  even  adapted  a 
new  technique  from  falconry  known  as 
"Impmg";  after  trapping  a  cock,  she  cut  off 
a  tall  feather  near  the  base,  dipped  a 
brlghtly-pamted  substitute  in  glue  and 
slipped  It  Into  the  hollow  shaft  of  the  old 
feather.  All  the  while,  the  Hamerstroms  con- 
tinned  stafllng  their  canvas  blinds  In  the 
marsh  with  volunteen.  who  took  detailed 
notes  on  the  behavior  of  the  dilckens  in  the 
fields. 

As  a  result,  the  Hamerstroms  were  able  to 
show  that  prairie  chickens  are  territorial 
creatures  whose  mating  and  survival  needs 
are  ill -served  by  intensive  grazing  or  plow- 
ing, and  also  by  uncontrolled  brush  growth. 
With  that  evidence  In  hand,  the  Hunar- 
stroms  and  their  research  associate.  O.  X. 
Mattson,  proposed  that  the  state  ooaserva- 
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tlon  department  proceed  to  acquire  grassland 
reserves  scattered  throughout  the  Buena 
Vista  and  LeoLa  marshes.  Tlien,  the  Hamer- 
stroms  embarked  on  a  campaign  to  mobilize 
public  opinion — and  private  money — to  fa- 
cilitate acquisition  of  land  which  cotQd  be 
leased  to  the  state  and  managed  for  the 
prairie  chicken. 

At  flnt  the  public's  reaction  was  Indiffer- 
ence, but  when  one  organization  In  Madison 
known  as  the  Prairie  Chicken  Foundation 
started  purchasing  hundreds  of  acres  of 
grassland,  the  tide  t)egan  to  t\im.  Two  years 
later.  In  Milwaukee,  a  group  of  wealthy  In- 
dustrialists formed  the  Society  of  Tympanu- 
ehua  Cuptdo  Pinitatus,  Ltd..  a  deceptively 
Jocxilar  foundation  that  In  short  order  added 
more  than  3,000  acres  of  grassland  to  the 
prairie  chicken  reserves.  With  that,  the 
movement  began  snowballing  In  Wisconsin 
and,  by  now,  more  than  10,000  acres  have 
been  set  aside  at  a  total  cost  of  more  than 
9600,000.  In  recognition  of  the  Bamerstrom's 
central  role  In  the  movement,  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  named  them  "Conserva- 
tionists of  the  Tear"  in  1970. 

The  prairie  chlgkena  do  not  realize  they 
have  been  given  a  new  lease  on  life,  of  course. 
But  most  of  the  observers  who  flock  to  the 
marshlands  around  the  Hamerstroms'  farm 
each  spring  do.  Listening  to  the  ebullient 
booming,  they  are  filled  with  a  sense  of  won- 
der. And  watching  the  cocks  strut  magnifi- 
cently across  their  Individual  territories, 
whirling,  displaying  and  thumping  their  feet, 
the  Hamerstroms,  too,  are  still  awed  by  It 
aU. 

.  "After  the  cocks  blow  up  their  great  air 
sacks  and  erect  their  tall  and  ear  feathers," 
Fran  Hamerstrom  enthuses,  "they  stand  up 
very  straight  and  strut  around  like  little 
mechanical  dolls.  When  the  bens  finally  come 
out.  they  act  extremely  demure — as  If  there 
were  no  cocks  around.  At  the  peak  of  the 
breeding  season,  the  spectacle  Is  tremendous. 
You're  surrounded  by  this  symphony  of 
booming.  The  smi  Is  Just  coming  up.  And 
there's  a  mist  over  the  marshes.  .  .  .  It's 
really  Incredibly  beiautlful." 

nACKzaa.,THB  cazDr  tdstu 
SQentlj,  ponderously,  tbsy  have  been  forg- 
ing their  way  across  vast  stretches  of  ocean 
water  for  millions  of  yean.  Through  a  mys- 
terious combination  ot  navigational  skill  and 
strength,  the  enormous  Atlantic  green  turtles 
(Ctultmla  mydas)  are  able  to  negotiate  mon- 
umental anniua  migration  routes  that 
stretch,  for  many,  as  far  as  the  coastal  waters 
of  BraxU  to  Ascension  Island  some  1,600  miles 
away.  It  is  one  ef  the  most  mind-boggling 
pitanomena  In  the  natural  world.  And  no 
one  understands  It  better  than  Archie  Carr, 
a  professor  of  zoology  at  the  University  of 
Florida  and  a  leading  advocate  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation  to  save  the  Imperiled  green 
turtles  from  extinction. 

A  disciplined  scientist  and  an  eloquent 
writer— most  notably  In  his  acclaimed  book 
on  the  green  tiutle.  So  Excellent  A  Fishe — 
Carr  first  became  captivated  by  deep-sea  tur- 
tles one  night  many  years  ago.  It  was  then 
that  he  watched  a  female  bawksbUl  haul 
herself  ashore  and,  gllstenlDg  in  the  light  of 
a  half-moon,  methodically  proceed  to  lay  her 
•ggs.  In  the  years  alnce,  Carr  has  been  pre- 
occupied with  finding  out  how  such  creatures 
manage  to  get  from  place  to  place. 

Back  In  the  1960s.  Carr  warned  that  al- 
though the  green  turtle  was  then  In  no  Im- 
mediate danger  of  extinction.  It  wlU  support 
no  rasurgence  of  the  turtle  fishing  Industry. 
It  seems  ajmoet  certain  that,  with  modem 
means  of  refrigeration  and  food  preservation, 
the  pathetic  remnant  of  the  once-teeming 
hordes  wU  be  pursued  until  the  »"<m»l  is 
"back  against  the  wan."  Tragically,  his  pre- 
diction has  long  slnee  come  true.  Today,  the 
green  turtle  Is  In  serious  trouble.  In  Florida, 
the  tuatlable  demands  of  the  restaurant  In- 
dustry for  soup  compounded  of  the  green 
turtle's  delectable  meat  has  all  but  wiped 
oat     the     state's    offshore    turtle    colony. 
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Throughout  the  Caribbean — ^where  only 
15,000  breeding  females  are  left — and  In  the 
turtle's  other  nesting  colonies  off  the  coasts 
of  the  Guineas,  Ascension  Island  and  Aus- 
tralia, the  hapless  reptile  Is  under  attack 
from  commercial  Industries. 

When  Carr  first  became  Involved  In  the 
turtle's  plight,  the  gaps  la  man's  knowledge 
of  the  animal  were  so  great  that  few  people 
even  realized  Its  survival  was  threatened. 
Over  the  years,  though,  Can's  Intensive  long- 
distance tsigglng  and  reconrery  studies  have 
revealed  much  about  the  turtle's  natural  his- 
tory. Still,  the  facts  come  painfully  slow.  Ex- 
cept for  the  brief  times  when  they  are 
hatching  and  laying  eggs,  the  green  turtles 
spend  their  entire  lives  lA  the  water.  They 
feed  on  the  fast-growing  submarine  vegeta- 
tion found  offshore.  They  even  breed  In  the 
water.  And  their  longevity  Is  such  that  It 
takes  decades  to  follow  one  female  long 
enough  to  determine  her  cyclical  breeding 
habits.  Consequently,  It  Will  be  some  time 
before  Archie  Carr  can  draw  many  definite 
conclusions  about  the  navigation  systems 
that  guide  the  green  turtlee,  again  and  again, 
to  lay  their  eggs  on  the  same  beaches  where 
they  themselves  were  hatched. 

HappUy,  Carr's  crusade  to  focus  world  at- 
tention on  the  turtle's  precarious  condition 
has  reaped  more  immediate  dividends.  His 
thesis  Is  simple  enough:  the  Atlantic  green 
turtle's  only  hope  for  survival  rests  on  in- 
ternational concern  and  cooperation.  "No 
turtle  can  be  given  a  sure  survival  outlook 
merely  by  protecting  it  within  the  frontiers 
of  one  country,"  he  stressea 

The  first  effort  to  genenate  shared  multi- 
national responsibility  was  undertaken  by 
the  Caribbean  Conservation  Corporation,  a 
non-profit  foundatipn  headquartered  In 
Costa  Rica.  Under  its  auspices,  a  dozen  coun- 
tries and  islands  Joined  hands  16  years  ago  In 
"Operation  Green  Turtle,"  a  Joint  effort  to 
restock  green  turtles  In  tlielr  natural  colony 
areas.  "The  green  turtle  poses  one  of  the 
most  complicated  survival  problems  of  all — 
Including  the  blue  whalt,"  Carr  cautions. 
Though  no  dramatic  results  have  been  real- 
ized, Carr  remains  hopeful — but  wary.  "The 
huge  problems  of  international  commerce 
ntake  regulation  and  enforcement  almost  Im- 
possible," he  says.  "And,  with  habitat  disap- 
pearing and  markets  expanding,  the  protec- 
tive efforts  mtLst  be  acctferated."  Perhaps, 
Carr  adds,  "with  the  signing  of  the  Interna- 
tional Endangered  Species  Treaty  of  1973, 
they  vmi  be." 

BUGGINO  THK   COUGAR 

In  the  rugged  cattle  country  of  the  Ameri- 
can west,  many  stockmen  and  sportsmen  still 
damn  felis  concolor  as  a  "nuisance"  and  a 
"varmint."  But  for  the  better  part  of  a  decade 
now,  Maurice  G.  Homocket,  43,  has  dedicated 
himself  to  ke«ping  the  fabled  western  cougar, 
or  mountain  lion — once  the  most  widely- 
distributed  mammal  in  the  Western  hemis- 
phere— from  Joining  its  eastern  cousin  on 
the  endangered  species  list.  Frequently  with 
only  a  veteran  hunter  and  two  red  bone 
hound  dogs  as  companions,  the  wiry  leader 
of  the  Idaho  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research 
Unit  at  the  state  university  In  Moscow  has 
logged  thousands  of  miles  In  pursuit  of  the 
secretive  predator  which  Is  still  hunted  In 
some  states.  He  has  weighed,  measured  and 
examined  nearly  300  cougars  In  a  campaign 
to  obtain  data  that  Is  needed,  Homocker 
says,  "If  this  species  is  to  be  preserved  and 
Intelligently  managed." 

As  part  of  his  Intensive  studies  of  the 
mountain  lion's  solitary  way  of  life,  Homock- 
er and  his  colleagues  frequently  "shoot"  the 
cats  with  tranquilizers — and  then  bug  them 
with  small  radio  transmitters.  After  recover- 
ing frcwn  the  effects  of  tl>e  drugs,  the  lions 
again  roam  freely,  though  much  of  the  time 
they  are  electronically  tracked  on  foot  (often 
by  snowshoes)  or  from  airplanes. 

Eventually,  perhaps,  Homocker's  elaborate 
studies  will  provide  the  klad  of  objective  evi- 
dence that  is  needed  to  eliminate,  once  and 
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for  all,  the  frontier  hang-itps  that  still  pin 
the  "bad  guy"  label  on  this  tnost  magnificent 
of  American  cats. 

THE   WOLF   ICIN 

They  do  not  call  him  "tho  wolf  man"  with- 
out good  cause,  for  37-year-9ld  L.  David  Mech 
specializes  In  tracking  timber  wolves 
throughout  nc»them  Minnesota's  remote 
Superior  National  Forest.  Since  1968,  he  has 
pinpointed  the  location  of  nearly  80  radio- 
tagged  wolves  in  a  dozen  dlflerent  packs  more 
than  3.000  times. 

The  Intensive  population  studies  have  en- 
abled Mech  and  his  associates  In  the  Interior 
Department's  Endangered  Wildlife  Research 
Program  to  keep  close  tabs  on  the  where- 
abouts, pack  sizes  and  hunting  habits  of  the 
400  or  so  threatened  wolves  remaining  In  the 
wilderness  area.  Somehow,  Mech  has  also 
found  time  to  write  more  than  100  books, 
monographs  and  articles  (Including  one 
for  National  Wildlife,  February-March  1968) 
about  his  favorite  subject. 

One  of  the  country's  few  genuine  experts 
on  the  timber  wolf's  feast^or-famine  exist- 
ence, Mech  has  had  a  firsthand  look  at  the 
process  of  "survival  of  the  fittest."  In  both 
Minnesota  and  the  Isla  Royale  National  Park 
In  Lake  Superior,  he  has  watched  wolf  packs 
track  down  hundreds  of  prey,  ranging  In 
size  all  the  way  up  to  deer  and  moose. 

First,  the  wolves  run  their  target  into  the 
groimd.  Then,  they  close .  In  for  the  kill. 
Finally,  Mech  says,  they  sottle  dovim  for  an 
orgy  of  eating  that  can  last  two  days  or  more 
and  add  as  much  as  20  pounds  In  weight 
to  Individual  wolves.  But  lech's  examina- 
tion of  wolf  kills  prove  that  the  young,  the 
aged  and  the  Infirm  are  the  primary  targets 
of  the  much-maligned  predators.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country,  pressure  to  restore  wolf 
bounties  In  order  to  "save  the  deer"  Is  still 
strong.  Mech  remains  convinced,  however, 
that  "the  wolf  Is  a  natural  foe  of  tho  biggest 
deer  hazard  of  all — overpopulation." 

TRANSPL.^NTIIfO  IROTTT 

He  Is  definitely  not  your  average  holi- 
day trout  fisherman.  Instead  of  taking  fish 
out  of  a  stream  and  popping  them  Into  his 
creel,  ichthyologist  Robert  Behnke  hell- 
copters  them  from  one  stream  to  another.  It's 
all  part  of  a  concerted  effort  to  save  several 
species  and  subspecies  of  endangered  trout 
In  the  mountains  of  the  West. 

Prom  their  vulnerable  ooncentratlons  In 
a  few  fragile  creelcs  In  the'  Rockies,  Behnke 
and  his  co-workers  have  svccessfully  trans- 
ferred populations  of  Greenback,  Apache  and 
Gila  trout  into  some  two  dozen  other  water- 
ways. By  thus  dispersing  the  exotic  fish,  the 
scientific  Samaritans  have  significantly  re- 
duced the  chances  of  thelf  extinction,  and 
enhanced  the  prospects  for  increased  repro- 
duction. Stationed  with  the  Colorado  Coop- 
erative Fishery  Unit  at  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity In  Fort  Collins,  associate  professor 
Behnke,  a  43-year-old  native  of  Connecti- 
cut, has  studied  fish  as  far  afield  as  Russia 
and  as  close  to  home  as  the  Mlanus  River, 
which  flows  right  past  tils  hometown  of 
Stamford. 

WHOOnSRS'    STEFVATnZR 

After  working  for  nearly  30  years  as  a  wild- 
life biologist,  Ray  Erlcksofi  Is  one  of  the 
foremost  pioneers  in  a  field  that,  even  now,  la 
considered  "new."  In  194^  he  was  on  the 
team  that  began  the  landmark  trumpeter 
swan  restoration  project  at  the  Malheur  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  ^n  southeastern 
Oregon.  Then,  in  the  n|ld-1950'B,  Erlck- 
son  became  alarmed  over  the  plummeting 
population  of  the  wheeling  cranes  that  win- 
tered In  Texas.  Through  experiments  with  the 
whooper's  close  relative,  the  sandhill  crane, 
Erickson  and  his  fellow  researchers  demon- 
strated that  they  could  ta^e  eggs  flrom  the 
nests  of  wild  whoopers  In  danada  and  batch 
them  artlflclally  at  the  Fatuxent  WUdllfe 
Research  Center  in  Maryland.  Today,  their 
"egg  napping"  program  procnlaes  to  help  the 
cranes  avert  extermination. 


Cmrently,  as  assistant  director  in  charge 
of  endangered  species  research  at  Patuxent, 
the  56-year-old  father  of  three  la  Involved 
with  many  different  kinds  of  endangered 
species.  But  his  first  love  remains  the 
whooper.  And  without  any  doubt,  the  fu- 
ture of  that  regal  bird  Is  brighter  now  than 
It  was  when  Ray  Erickson  developed  his  spe- 
cial conunltment,  nearly  20  years  ago. 


FEDERAL  FINANCINa  OP  ELECTIONS 
WRONG 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
view  of  the  renewed  debate  over  public 
financing,  the  following  column  by  Rich- 
ard Wilson,  which  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 24  San  Diego  Union,  is  particularly 
apt.  There  is  no  question  that  campaign 
reform  legislation,  to  prevent  a  reoccur- 
rence of  the  abuses  of  the  1972  cam- 
paign, is  lu-gently  needed.  It  is  Important, 
however,  that  we  weigh  all  the  ramifica- 
tions before  we  seriously  consider  asking 
the  American  taxpayers  to  foot  the  bill 
for  Federal  election  campaigns.  I  urge 
my  colleague's  careful  consideration  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  observations: 

Federai.  Financing  of  Elxctions  WKono 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

The  big  money  Is  already  assembling — $23 
million  of  it  so  far — and  the  prospective 
presidential  backers  are  rallying  (meeting 
with  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  among  others) 
for  another  go  at  multl-mUUon  dollar 
politics. 

The  time  has  come  to  head  off  the  big 
blowout  through  the  federal  financing  of 
election  campaigns.  Right? 

No,  absolutely  wrong,  notwithstanding  the 
proposed  reforms  of  Common  Cause,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and  AFL-CIO.  This 
Is  one  Instance  where  liberal  wisdom  collides 
with  fairly  Impressive  scholarship  to  the  con- 
trary. 

It  seems  so  simple.  Ambassadorships  are 
"sold."  "MUk  money"  In  large  sums  goes  to 
politicians  who  will  fight  for  higher  prices. 

High  officials  are  caught  In  sleazy  deals  to 
win  favors  for  generous  contributors.  A  big 
corporation  seeking  favor  at  the  highest  level 
finances  a  national  political  convention. 

This  Is  enough  to  show.  It  Is  argued,  that 
political  money  and  public  policy  have  be- 
come so  adhesive  that  they  must  be  ripped 
apart  once  and  for  aU  If  decency  and  honesty 
are  to  be  restored  to  politics. 

A  complex  scheme  for  public  financing  sup- 
ported by  Sen.  Kennedy  and  others  died  in 
the  closing  days  of  Congress  last  December. 
It  would  have  established  a  new  system  of 
federal  campaign  subsidies  for  candidates  In 
congressional  elections  and  presidential  pri- 
maries, and  broadened  existing  law  to  make 
public  funding  mandatory  for  presidential 
nommees. 

Now  a  new  attempt  Is  under  way  In  the 
House  and  Senate  to  revive  the  legislation 
making  the  public  generally  foot  the  bills 
for  presidential  and  other  federal  campaigns. 
President  Nixon,  doubting  If  Congress  will 
finaUy  act  on  such  a  broad  proposal.  Is  under- 
stood to  be  preparing  a  new  campaign  re- 
form program. 

Sen.  Kennedy  has  not  placed  all  his  faith 
In  the  prospect  for  a  federally  financed  presi- 
dential election  In  1976.  He  has  met  with  a 
California  real  estate  developer  who  Is  a  kind 
of  Informal  spokesman  for  well-to-do  Uberals 
who  provided  funds  for  both  Sen.  Eugene 
McCarthy  in  1968  and  Sen.  George  S.  Mc- 
Govem  In  1972. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

These  are  the  people  who  financed  the 
anti-war  politics  of  the  '608  and  the  "708. 
and  the  fact  they  are  becoming  active  again 
Is  good  Illustration  of  why  public  financing 
of  presidential  campaign  won't  work. 

A  number  of  scholars  of  poUtlcs  In  the  aca- 
demic world  have  pointed  out  that  rich  pa- 
trons find  ways  to  support  causes,  and  there 
are  many  ways  to  advance  the  cause  of  Ken- 
nedy without  organizing  a  formal  campaign 
for  him. 

The  same  Is  true  of  organized  labor.  It  Is 
In  a  position  to  contribute  highly  valuable 
"volunteer"  services  without  violating  any 
campaign  spending  laws,  existing  or  planned. 

If  federal  financmg  is  made  the  law,  the 
advantage  wUl  go  to  him  who  can  command 
the  most  "volunteer"  support,  which  or- 
ganized labor  Is  better  able  to  provide  than 
any  existing  campaign  organization. 

Second  to  that  powerful  force  come  the 
cause -oriented  organizations  capable  of  mo- 
bilizing manpower  and  creating  publicity- 
supporting  candidates  with  whom  they  agree, 
and  with  or  without  direct  political  partici- 
pation. 

Fundamentally,  there  Is  a  ftOlacy  in  the 
argument  of  those  who  argue  that  good 
causes  and  campaigns  coUapse  for  lack  of 
money.  More  often  It  Is  the  other  way 
around;  strong  causes  and  candidacies  at- 
tract money. 

Contrary  to  the  liberal  wisdom,  there  Is 
no  showing  that  money  has  been  decisive  In 
presidential  elections. 
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COLLEGE  REFORM 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  edu- 
cation continues  to  grow.  Many  private 
institutions  of  higher  education  depend 
on  various  types  of  Federal  aid  to  keep 
their  doors  open.  When  the  issue  of  re- 
form of  higher  education  is  raised,  it  is 
often  discussed  in  terms  of  more  Federal 
tax  dollars  going  to  the  various  colleges 
and  universities  which  usually  results  in 
a  further  compounding  of  the  original 
problems. 

Jeffrey  Hart,  a  professor  at  Dartmouth 
College  and  a  syndicated  columnist,  has 
suggested  four  areas  In  which  universi- 
ties could  reform.  In  his  words — 

If  these  reforms  were  Instituted,  the  col- 
leges and  universities  would  not  only  balance 
their  books,  they  would  be  better  educa- 
tional institutions. 

I  do  think  Professor  Hart's  suggestions 
merit  the  attention  of  those  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  higher  education. 
It  is  time  for  some  new  approaches. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
Professor  Hart's  column  "Colleges  Need 
Reform"  from  the  Bellevue  Gazette  Bel- 
levue,  Ohio  of  February  7,  1974: 

[From  the  Bellevue  (Ohio)   Gazette  Feb.  7, 
1974  J 

CoLLXCES  Need  RxroRM 

(By  Jeffrey  Hart) 

The  dire  financial  plight  of  numerous  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities  recently  per- 
colated to  the  front  pages,  the  news  being 
that  a  sudden  leap  In  fuel  oil  prices  had 
pushed  a  number  of  prestigious  Institutions 
even  more  deeply  Into  the  red. 

But  the  financial  problem  have  been 
endemic  for  years.  Not  surprisingly — think  of 
Weimar,  or  the  French  exchequer  under 
Louis  XVI — they  are  but  a  refiectton  of  deep- 
er Issues  that  are  not  economic  at  aU. 


William  F.  Buckley  has  J\ist  published  a 
fine  book  prcqiosmg  Four  Reforms  for  the 
nation;  more  modestly,  I  propose  four  that 
Just  might  save  many  colleges  and  unlversl- 
Ues. 

ANT    StTBTKCT  AT   AIX   IB   BUITABLX 

1.  DrastlcaUy  cut  the  niunber  of  couraea 
offered. 

Since  World  War  H,  the  coUege  course  has 
metastaclzed  to  the  point  where  virtually 
any  subject  matter  at  aU  is  now  deemed 
suitable  for  B.A.  credit.  This  has  occtured 
for  several  reasons. 

First  of  all,  the  elective  system  Itself  has 
a  bullt-m  relatlvlstlc  bias.  In  the  not  too 
distant  past.  Western  culture  had  a  fairly 
clear  Idea  of  what  an  educated  person  should 
know  and  be,  and  the  liberal  arts  curriculum 
reflected  that  image.  The  elective  system, 
which  in  many  or  most  institutions  aUowa 
you  to  take  Just  about  what  you  want,  l» 
but  one  symptom  of  the  fact  that  no  gov- 
erning idea  shapes  the  modem  curriculum. 
No  principle  of  exclusion  appears  to  exist. 
Swablll  or  moviemaking  gets  the  same  B.A. 
credit  as  American  history  or  the  study  of 
Latin.  Things  that  not  long  ago  would  be 
considered  mere  private  hobbles  now  become 
the  subject  matter  for  coUege  courses,  and, 
naturally,  courses  therefore  proliferate. 

Frankly,  I  see  no  reason  why  a  liberally 
educated  person  In  1974  should  not  be  firm- 
ly required  to  study  the  classical  and  Chris- 
tian roots  of  Western  clvUlzatlon,  and  then — 
so  that  he  can  have  some  sort  of  InteUlgent 
grasp  of  the  world  he  lives  In — be  required 
to  take  certain  courses  In  history  (Including 
the  history  of  science  and  technology) ,  eco- 
nomics, and  modem  languages. 

Another  cause  of  course  proliferation: 
D\irlng  the  last  decade  or  so,  faculties  began 
to  be  absurdly  coddled.  One  friend  of  mine, 
teaching  on  the  undergraduate  level,  took  It 
Into  his  head  to  offer  a  course  In  MoUere 
and  Shakespeare,  with  French  as  a  prereq- 
uisite. He  taught  It  to  two  students.  I 
think:  an  exhilarating  experience,  no  doubt, 
but  since  he  was  making  around  t20,000  a 
year,  wildly  luxurious.  Much  less  valid 
courses  have  proliferated  under  the  banner 
of  "relevance." 

I  propose  that  departments  offer  a  core 
curriculum  of  basic  subjects,  things  that 
anyone  in  that  discipline  should  know.  The 
whimsical  stuff  could  very  well  be  pursued 
by  faculty  and  students  meeting  InformaUy 
and  on  their  own  time. 

STOP  THE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

2.  Second  reform.  Partly  because  they  are 
competing  for  the  best  high  school  graduates, 
and  partly  for  hiunanltarlan  do-good  rea- 
sons, the  better  institutions  have  been  hand- 
ing out  scholarships  in  a  big  way.  This 
should  largely  cease.  No  one  should  In  effect 
be  paid  $6,000  a  year  to  go  to  college.  Scholar- 
ships should  to  a  considerable  degree  be  in- 
verted into  long-term  loans. 

3.  Third  reform.  Cut  back  on  academlcaUy 
Irrelevant  programs  of  all  kinds.  Universities 
have  tended  to  become  cultural  and  com- 
mimlty  centers,  much  to  the  gratlflcatlon 
of  their  sense  of  self-importance.  But  these 
programs  are  expensive.  Also,  It  may  be  U- 
lumlnatlng  for  a  student  to  spend  a  year 
in  a  slum  doing  social  work,  but  It  Is  not 
clear  that  he  should  do  It  on  university 
time. 

4.  Fourth  reform.  Cut  back  drastically  on 
administration.  The  average  institution  of 
higher  education  has  five  or  six  times  the 
administrative  staff  it  had  25  years  ago, 
often  vrlthout  an  Increase  in  student  body. 
On  the  typical  campus,  several  deans  now 
function  as  lay  psychoanalysts  and  hand- 
holders.  Others  manage  ethnic  relations,  and 
so  on.  All  this  Is  fact,  and  should  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

If  these  refomu  were  Instituted,  the  col- 
leges and  unlversltiee  would  not  only  bal- 
ance their  books,  they  would  be  better  edu- 
cational institutions. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DJD..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  the  toicked  forsake  his  toay  and  the 
unrighteous  man  his  thougtUs:  atid  let 
him  return  unto  the  Lord  and  He  vnU 
haoe  mercy  upon  him:  and  to  our  God, 
for  He  toill  abundantly  pardon. — Isaiah 
M:7. 

Almighty  Ood,  our  Heavenly  Father. 
iriio  of  Thy  great  mercy  hast  promised 
f  orKiveneas  of  sins  to  all  those  who  with 
hearty  repentance  and  true  faith  turn 
onto  Thee,  have  mercy  upon  ms;  pardon 
and  deUver  us  from  aD  our  sins;  confirm 
and  strengthen  us  In  idl  goodness:  and 
bring  to  us  a  new  life,  a  new  hope,  and  a 
new  glory. 

May  Thy  gracious  spirit  so  dwell  in  us 
that  w«  may  love  Thee  with  all  our 
hearts  and  our  neighbors  as  ourselves, 
that  the  grace  of  understanding  and  good 
will  may  Uve  in  us  and  that  an  envy,  an 
harshness,  and  aU  m  win  may  die. 

So  shall  we  follow  Him  who  is  the 
true  and  Uving  way  to  peace  on  Earth 
and  good  wiU  among  men.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Wlthont  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
lington, one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amend- 
ment in  \^ch  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  t^  of  the  House  of 
the  fonowixig  title:  t 

HJt.  6374.  An  act  to  grant  relief  to  payees 
and  special  indorsees  of  fraudulently  nego- 
tiated checks  drawn  on  designated  deposi- 
taries of  the  United  States  by  extending  the 
avanahUlty  of  the  check  forgery  Insurance 
fond,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tito  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  biU  (B.  2747) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  rate  under  that  act,  to 
expand  the  coverage  of  the  act,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  to  a  biU  (rf  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  f oUowlng  title : 

8. 1341.  An  act  to  provide  for  flnanctog  the 
economic  development  of  Indians  and  Indian 
organtaatlrons.  and  for  other  purpoees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bin  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

Gk  2174.  An  act  to  amend  the  clvU  service 


retirement  system  with  respect  to  the  defini- 
tions of  widow  and  widower. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-179,  appointed  Mr.  Moktoya  and  Mr. 
Brooke  to  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Board. 


ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION 
PROGRAM 

(Mrs.  HOLT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  32 
days  remaining  for  the  Eoonomic  Stabi- 
lization Act.  Thirty-two  days  in  which  to 
reflect  on  the  economic  Impact  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Coimcil.  I  have  had  let- 
ters from  every  sector  of  my  district — 
the  hospital  administrators,  food  indus- 
try representatives,  small  businesses,  and 
giant  corporations — and  they  all  have 
expressed  Identical  views:  this  country 
must  return  to  a  free  market  economy 
without  the  stifling  restrictions  imposed 
by  Federal  edict. 

Our  continuing  growth  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  economic  emancipation 
from  bureaucratic  controls.  We  must  re- 
store balance  to  the  traditional  forces 
of  supply  and  demand  which  have  pro- 
vided this  Nation  with  the  strongest 
economy  ever  known  in  the  world.  A  re- 
view of  current  marketplace  controls 
provides  retrospective  confirmation  of 
the  inabUity  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  stabilize  wages  or  prices  without  dis- 
astrous results.  The  past  year  has  seen 
spiraling  InfLation,  shortages  of  basic 
commodities,  lack  of  capital  expansion 
money,  and  growing  consumer  frustra- 
tion and  anger — and  all  of  this  can  be 
laid  at  the  foot  of  chaotic  and  imcertain 
Federal  authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  for  decision  is 
now.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
snK>orting  the  termination  of  the  eco- 
nomic stabilization  program. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  CENSUS  AND  STATISTICS  TO 
Srr  DURING  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  SiriKommittee  on 
Census  and  Statistics  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  t±ie  debate  under 
the  5-minute  rule  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PEOPLE  WANT  ACTION 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speater,  the  people 
want  constructive,  responBible  action  on 
a  number  of  gnawing  problems.  They 
want  reform  of  campaign  financing.  They 
want  a  more  efiOcient  and  responsive 
Government — such  as  the  report  of  the 


Select  Committee  on  Committees  prom- 
ises. And  they  want  budget  responsibil- 
ity so  that  one  of  the  root  causes  of  in- 
flation— Government  spending — can  be 
attacked. 

The  House  has  approved  budget  reform 
legislation.  The  Senate  has  passed  cam- 
paign flnanclng  relorms.  But  if  we  do  not 
move  ahead  in  our  respective  bodies  to 
provide  final  passage  of  tUls  legislation, 
we  wlU  deserve  the  rating  of  the  recent 
Harris  poll  which  showed  that  only  21 
percent  of  the  American  people  are  satis- 
fied with  the  work  we  are  doing.  The 
people  are  ashamed  of  us.  And  I  am 
ashamed. 

We.  in  this  House,  must  move  forward 
quickly  on  campaign  financing  reform. 
The  leadership  must  bring  these  reforms 
to  a  vote  or,  I  would  guess,  be  labeled 
"Watergate  hypocrites"  by  the  people. 

Our  minority  leader  has  aaid  that  Con- 
gress is  closer  to  revitalizing  itself  than 
at  £uiy  time  in  history,  and  I  hope  he  is 
right.  The  people  want  action. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMlMTTTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FITiE  PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  8.  2747, 
PAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1974 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  unanimous  consent  request  pre- 
viously obtained.  I  can  up  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  (S.  274^),  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
Increase  the  minimum  wage  rate  under 
that  act.  to  expand  the  coverage  of  the 
act,  and  for  other  puriK)ses,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  |he  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  Hoaise  of  March 
26, 1974.) 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  win  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qrns)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 
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The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Elentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  . 

Mr.  PEREIINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  have  before  the  House  for  the 
second  time  in  the  93d  Congress  a 
conference  report  that  win  provide  an 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage  for  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  have  not  had 
a  raise  since  1967. 

Coming  to  this  point  m  the  process 
has  been  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
many  Members  of  this  body,  but  I  must 
caU  particular  attention  to  the  efforts 
of  the  chairman  of  the  General  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  (Mr.  Dekt).  John 
Dent  has  over  the  past  years  worked 
untiringly  to  see  that  thousands  of 
people  who  work  at  the  minimum  wage 
are  provided  with  an  opportunity  to 
keep  their  heads  above  water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  subcommittee 
must  be  commended  for  its  efforts,  but 
If  it  were  not  for  the  leadership  of 
John  Dent,  Ai.  Quie,  John  Erlenborn, 
and  Phil  Burton  we  would  not  be  here 
today  voting  on  this  most  Important 
piece  of  legislation. 

The  conference  report  provides  that 
the  minimum  wage  be  increased  to  $2 
an  hour  effective  May  1,  1974,  for  aU 
nonagricultural  workers  who  were 
covered  by  the  act  prior  to  the  1966 
amendments.  This  rate  is  increased  to 
$2.10  on  January  1, 1975,  and  to  $2.30  on 
January  1, 1976. 

Nonagricultural  workers  newly  cov- 
ered by  the  1966  amendments  and  by 
the  1974  amendments  would  have  a 
$1.90  an  hour  minimum  applied  ini- 
tially, with  subsequent  raises  to  $2,  $2.20, 
and  $2.30  an  hour  on  January  1  of  the 
next  3  years. 

Covered  agrlciQtural  employees  would 
get  $1.60  an  hour  initiaUy.  They  would 
enjoy  20  cents  per  hour  increases  on 
January  1  of  each  of  the  next  3  years, 
and  would  get  $2.30  an  hour  on  Jan- 
uary 1, 1978. 

The  conference  report  extends  cov- 
erage of  the  minimum  wage  to  the  fol- 
lowing: Federal.  State,  and  local  em- 
ployees, domestic  service  employees, 
retail  and  service  employees,  conglom- 
erate employees  (in  agriculture),  trie- 
graph  agency  employees,  motion  picture 
theater  employees,  logging  employees, 
and  shade-grown  tobacco  processing 
employees. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  issues 
in  the  conference  was  the  overtime  cov- 
erage for  employees  engaged  in  fire  pro- 
tection and  law  enforcement  activities. 
The  conference  report  provides  that  be- 
gliming  on  January  1,  1975,  such  em- 
ployees must  be  paid  overtime  compen- 
sation for  enuilosonent  in  excess  of  240 
hours  in  any  28-day  work  period,  or  60 
hours  in  any  workweek;  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1976,  in  excess  of  232  homrs  In 
any  28-day  work  period,  or  58  hours  In 
any  workweek;  and,  beginning  January 
1,  1977,  in  excess  of  216  hours  in  any  28- 
day  work  period,  or  54  hours  in  any 
workweek. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  required  to 
conduct  a  study  of  the  average  tours  of 
duty  of  such  employees  in  1975,  and  from 
that  data  derive  an  overtime  compensa- 
tion formula  to  be  applied  to  such  em- 


ployees beginning  on  January  1,  1978.  A 
complete  overtime  exemption  is  provided 
for  any  fixe  department,  poUce  depart- 
ment, or  correctional  institution  with 
fewer  than  five  employees. 

Another  controversial  section  of  the 
legislation  is  the  section  relating  to  em- 
ployment of  students.  The  conference 
report  provides  for  the  employment  of 
f  uU-time  students — ^regardless  of  age  but 
in  compliance  with  appUcable  chUd  la- 
bor laws — at  wage  rates  less  than  those 
prescribed  by  the  act  in  retail  and  service 
establishments,  agriculture  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  at  which  such 
students  are  enroned.  Students  may  be 
employed  at  a  wage  rate  of  not  less  than 
85  percent  of  the  applicable  minimum 
wage  rate  or  $1.60  an  hour,  $1.30  an  hour 
in  agriculture,  whichever  Is  the  higher, 
pursuant  to  special  certificates  issued  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  special  certificates 
shall  provide  that  students  shall,  except 
during  vacation  periods,  be  employed  on 
a  part-time  basis,  not  to  exceed  20  hours 
in  any  workweek. 

Section  24  also  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  waive  the  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  provisions  of  the  act  with  re- 
spect to  a  student  employed  by  his  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school,  «^ere  such 
emplojrment  constitutes  an  integral  part 
of  the  regular  education  program  pro- 
vided by  the  school  and  is  in  accordance 
with  applicable  chfid  labor  laws. 

The  conference  report  contains  long 
overdue  raises  for  thousands  of  workers. 
It  is  a  piece  of  legislation  that  is  essen- 
tial, and  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Win  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  E'ERKms.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  jrlelding  to  me. 

I  was  among  those  who  voted  for  this 
bUl  when  it  i>assed  the  House.  One  (rf 
the  things  that  persuaded  me  to  do  so 
was  the  f£u;t  that  overtime  provisl(ns 
were  not  appUed  to  local  policemen  and 
firemen.  I  understand  that  is  no  lociger 
true  in  the  conference  report,  miey  are 
subject  to  those  overtime  provisions.  The 
smaUer  cities  and  towns— and  I  repre- 
sent many  of  them,  as  do  many  others 
here — ^f  eel  that  is  an  exceedingly  serious 
matter.  So  do  the  local  property  owners 
and  taxiMiyers  who  have  to  meet  1^  de- 
mand. 

I  would  Uke  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  what  has 
beoi  done  in  that  regard  and  why  it  is 
that  we  could  not  stay  with  the  House 
version  that  did  protect  our  local  peoi^e 
in  that  respect. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  fnxn  Indiana  that  the 
conference  broke  up  on  the  first  day  over 
this  me  issue  of  overtime  as  far  as  the 
policemen  and  firemen  are  concerned. 
There  is  an  exempticm  here.  We  ftaially 
did  have  to  compromise  on  this  one  issue, 
but  I  do  not  feel  that  the  compromise 
went  very  far  myself. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  Montgom- 
ery County,  their  firemen  and  their  po- 
Ucemen  win  be  exempt  under  this  com- 
promise. Any  fire  depculment  or  police 
department  or  correctional  institution 


that  employs  less  than  five  employees 
win  be  exempt. 

Mr.  DENT.  WUl  the  chairman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subconunittee 
(Mr.  Dent)  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana would  wait  until  I  finish  explaining 
the  changes,  because  many  Members 
were  very  anxious,  just  as  I  was  myself, 
about  that  section  of  the  bill.  I  wlU  an- 
swer that  at  a  later  time  when  I  get  the 
fioor  and  have  an  opportunity  to  explain 
the  matter. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  WUl  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me  further? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  will  be  very  Interested, 
of  course,  In  hearing  a  full  explanation 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  but  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  I  have  a  letter  here  received  this 
morning  from  the  National  League  of 
Cities  and  the  XS3.  Conference  of  Mayors 
which  indicates  that  they  are  definitely 
stm  unsatisfied. 

I  might  say  to  the  chairman  that  the 
mayors  of  the  two  largest  cities  in  the 
area  that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
both  of  whom  are  distinguished  orna- 
ments of  the  gentleman's  party,  ex- 
pressed to  me  the  fact  that  they  are 
quite  dissatisfied  with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  in  response 
to  the  gentleman  that  we  worked  long 
hours  and  diligently  to  try  to  resolve  this 
problem  in  a  way  that  is  fair  to  aU 
parties. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wfll  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  1%  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hats). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hats  was 
aUowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

ELECTION  RO^BIC   LECISLATIOH 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  John  Gard- 
ner, the  head  of  Common  Cause,  had  an- 
other one  of  his  numerous  news  confer- 
ences this  morning,  and  he  took  the  lead- 
ership of  the  House  to  task  on  the  stib- 
ject  of  election  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  and  his  minions  have 
ignored  the  fact  that  the  committee  Is 
engaged  in  the  markup  of  a  bfil.  As  I 
pointed  out  earUer  to  the  Newspaper  As- 
sociation over  in  the  Senate  buUding, 
that  if  we  took  his  bUl,  in  toto,  as  we  did 
2  years  ago  in  the  way  of  a  substitute, 
that  he  would  be  back  in  next  year  saying 
it  was  a  lousy  bill,  because  that  is  the 
only  way  he  can  raise  money. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
would  be  better  off  if  we  had  Edgar  Ber- 
gen and  Charlie  McCarthy  here  holding 
press  conferences  Instead  of  John  Gard- 
ner, because  at  least  Edgar  Bergen  was 
funny.  But  old  John,  when  he  holds  a 
press  conference,  and  I  have  just  talked 
to  one  of  the  representatives  of  one  of  the 
big  networks,  and  he  said  that  old  John 
did  it  again  this  morning,  and  he  did  it 
before  my  committee.  He  said  that  when 
old  John  holds  a  newspaper  conference 
he  reads  from  a  prepared  statement,  and 
then  if  he  is  asked  any  questions  con- 
cerning it  he  has  to  lean  down  to  Wuit- 
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heimer  or  Jack  Conway  to  find  the  an- 
swer, and  then  he  straightens  up  and 
says  what  those  people  have  told  him  to 
say.  Whereas,  If  Edgar  Bergen  and  Char- 
lie McCarthy  were  holding  the  press  con- 
ference we  would  not  have  to  have  them 
go  through  that  long  procedure,  because 
the  dummy  could  say  right  away  what 
the  ventrlloQUlst  was  saying  to  hiin.  and 
so  there  would  not  be  a  lot  of  waste  of 
everybody's  time. 

TUs  guy  would  be  bad  enough  himself 
if  he  was  not  in  such  a  big  conflict  of 
Interest  himself,  but  this  is  a  way  of  Uf e 
for  him,  because  he  went  through  and 
bankrupted  the  Urbcm  Coalition,  and 
when  he  got  all  of  their  dough  then  he  set 
up  another  one  called  Common  Cause, 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  suckers  who  send 
their  money  to  him,  and  we  cannot  do 
much  about  that. 

But  we  will  bring  in  a  bUl  one  of  these 
days,  and  you  will  have  a  chance  to  vote 
on  it. 

I  will  say  this  in  conclusion:  That  he  Is 
like  a  lot  of  other  people  aroimd  here — 
he  does  not  have  any  pragmatic  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  facts  of  life  in  any  field 
whatever,  especially  in  politics,  but  if  he 
wants  to  get  some,  and  he  wants  to  come 
to  Ohio  in  the  next  couple  of  years,  and 
I  sort  of  had  half  a  mind  not  to  run,  but 
if  he  will  come  there  in  a  year  or  two  and 
will  come  to  my  district  and  establish 
residence,  I  will  see  that  he  is  helped  to 
get  a  petition  prepared,  and  the  filing  fee 
paid,  and  will  contribute  the  maTimnm 
amount  allowed  under  the  law  if  he  will 
run  against  me,  aiui  I  will  teach  him  some 
of  the  facts  of  political  life. 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  wfll  note  in  the  con- 
ference report  that  all  of  the  conferees 
signed  the  conference  report.  Some  of  the 
Members  have  since  heard  from  their 
municipalities,  and  they  are  imhappy 
with  the  agreement,  regarding  the  imlque 
overtime  provisions  for  police  and  fire- 
men. 

One  thing  I  can  assure  the  Members  Is 
that  the  Fire  Fighters  Union  was  also  un- 
happy with  what  we  agreed  to. 

Whenever  you  have  s  controversy  of 
this  nature,  and  one  side  is  happy,  then 
you  know  you  have  not  done  your  job 
very  well. 

But,  as  the  Members  will  recall,  we 
exempted  the  police  and  firemen  from 
overtime  coverage  in  the  House  bill.  If  we 
could  have  come  back  with  the  identical 
exemption  for  police  and  firemen  we 
would  have.  However,  the  Members  will 
recall  that  the  Senate  bill  contained  a 
provision  requiring  time  and  one-half  for 
hours  worked  in  excess  of  192  hours  In  a 
28-day  period  during  the  first  year  after 
passage,  scaled  down  in  the  fifth  year 
to  160  hours.  We  did  not  accept  that  lan- 
guage, we  accepted  somettUng  part  way 
between  the  Senate  version  and  com- 
plete exemption.  The  Members  will  note 
that  the  conference  report  begins  with 
240  hours  for  a  28-day  period  the  first 
year,  232  hours  the  second  year,  and  216 
hours  the  third  years.  These  hours  are 
greater  than  the  provisions  contained  in 
the  Senate  bill. 

Purther,  the  hours  In  a  28-day  period 
for  the  fourth  year  and  subsequent  years, 


will  be  based  on  the  average  practice  in 
1975,"  as  determined  by  a  study  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  With  respect  to  the 
question  of  what  hours  are  included  as 
hours  on  duty,  the  Secretary  has  been 
Instructed  to  adopt  regulations,  so  we 
will  have  to  wait  to  see  w^at  implement- 
ing the  new  and  imique  provisions  of  the 
report  which  depart  from  the  standard 
hours  of  work  concept  of  PLSA  will 
be. 

The  other  compromise  we  had  to  make 
was  over  the  question  of  the  historic  ratio 
for  student  certificates  In  the  retail  and 
service  Industries.  We  dropped  the  his- 
toric ratio  entirely  from  the  House  bill. 
However,  by  way  of  compromise  In  the 
conference  we  agreed  that  employers 
who  were  In  business  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  would  have  the  greater 
of  three  options  If  they  sought  to  obtain 
certificates  for  more  than  four  students 
under  the  student  differential.  Those 
options  are:  the  greatest  number  they 
liad  since  that  12-month  period  to  May 
1961;  the  nimiber  they  had  the  previous 
year;  or  one-tenth  the  total  hours  of 
employment  of  all  employees  In  the 
establishment. 

I  think,  as  one  who  pushed  hardest  to 
get  rid  of  the  historic  ratio  base  for  stu- 
dent certificates,  that  was  a  good  com- 
promise. To  me,  we  reaohed  an  honest 
compromise,  one  that  we  can  live  with, 
and  one  that  the  administration,  I  am 
confident,  will  find  acceptable.  That  be- 
ing the  case,  having  fought  tills  for  such 
a  long  period  of  time,  and  knowing  that 
some  anployees  will  be  dependent  on  the 
minimum  wage  for  the  amount  they  will 
receive,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  conference  report  in  order  that  we 
can  get  it  to  the  White  House  before  this 
week  is  out. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  direct 
a  question  to  the  ranking  member  of  the 
General  Labor  Subcommittee  (Mr.  Qinx) 
with  respect  to  section  6  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  "Federal  and  State  employ- 

CCS. 

That  section  departs  from  the  stand- 
ard FLSA  "hours  of  work"  concept  for 
public  agency  employees  who  are  en- 
gaged in  fire  protection  and  law  enforce- 
ment "activities."  Was  It  the  intent 
of  the  conference  committee  to  cover  by 
such  language  employees  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  rescue-ambulance  serv- 
ices— activities  of  a  public  agency? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  Is  correct 
that  provision,  section  6(c) ,  Is  intended  to 
cover  those  employees  directly  employed 
by  a  public  agency  who  are  engaged  in 
rescue  or  ambulance  activities  which  are 
substantially  related  to  fire  protection 
or  law  enforcement  activities.  In  some 
instances  these  rescue  or  ambulance 
crews  are  a  part  of  the  fire  or  police  de- 
partment. In  other  cases  they  must  be 
imder  a  separate  department  of  the  same 
public  agency,  but  their  activities  sub- 
stantially Include  rescue  and  ambulance 
work  associated  with  fire  protection  and 
law  enforcement.  In  that  case  these  em- 


ployees are  covered  by  the  imique  pro- 
visions of  section  6(c).  However,  If  the 
employer  was  covered  by  the  overtime 
provisions  of  section  7  of  the  act  prior  to 
these  amendments,  then  Its  employees 
would  not  by  operation  of  the  conference 
report  be  brought  under  section  6(c). 
That  section  only  related  to  the  treat- 
ment for  overtime  piu-poses  of  employers 
newly  covered  by  section  i  of  the  act. 

Does  the  chairman  ol  the  General 
Labor  Subcommittee  (Mr.  Dewt)  concur 
in  that  understanding? 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  chairman,  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Spetiker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  as  a  philosophical  matter  that  the 
trouble  with  the  gentleman's' argument 
that  we  compromised  the  overtime  pro- 
vision is  that  we  had  already  compro- 
mised everything  else  and  this  was  just 
about  the  only  thing  that  was  left,  and 
now  we  have  compromised  it  away,  too. 

I  have  been  watching  this  bill  for  sev- 
eral years  and  we  have  had  all  these 
youth  differentials  and  coverages  for  do- 
mestics and  municipal  employees,  and 
finally  we  get  down  to  the  overtime,  and 
I  voted  for  the  bill  the  other  day,  but  as 
I  say  I  just  wonder  whether  these  things 
were  really  important,  because  perhaps 
we  should  not  have  compromised  them, 
and  if  they  were  not  important  at  all, 
what  have  we  been  arguing  about  for  the 
last  2  or  3  years?  Maybe  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dbnt)  has  been 
right  all  along. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  that  if  we 
wanted  to  tie  up  the  conference  and  Just 
refuse  to  have  any  agreement  I  think  we 
could  have  done  that  and  stajred  exactly 
with  the  House  position,  but  any  time 
we  go  to  conference  we  have  to  work  out 
some,  compromise,  which  is  just  what  we 
did. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  ttie  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  minimum  wage  bill.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  fine  bill. 

Also,  as  I  think  politics  has  been  de- 
scribed, as  the  gentleman  ^d.  politics  Is 
the  art  of  the  possible. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaflcer,  I  yield  14 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dxnt)  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  I  do 
not  need  the  14  minutes.  I  think  we  are 
all  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Act,  but  it  Is  interesting  to 
note,  and  I  would  like  the  gentlemen  to 
hear  this,  no  person  in  hjs  right  mind 
goes  to  a  conference  with  an  absolute 
position  that  nothing  can  I>e  changed  by 
the  other  body.  That  apparently  was  the 
position  the  other  body  had  when  it  came 
to  the  matter  of  the  firemen  and  the 
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l)olicemen.  However,  let  us  look  at  the 
scoreboard. 

We  the  House  Members  were  able  to 
take  every  substantive  provision  in  dis- 
pute and  at  no  time  did  we  give  the  other 
body  precisely  those  provisions  as  they 
were  contained  in  their  legislation.  We 
prevailed  without  a  word  change  in  the 
minimum  wage  for  the  nonagricultural 
employees  covered  prior  to  1966.  The 
Senate  bill  provided  alternative  wage 
rates  and  timing  schedules.  The  House 
position  prevailed. 

On  increases  for  nonagricultural  em- 
ployees covered  by  the  1966  and  1974 
amendments,  again  the  Senate  haul  dif- 
ferent rates  and  timing.  The  House  bill 
prevailed  all  the  way. 

On  the  minimum  wage  increase  for 
agricultural  workers,  the  Senate  bill  also 
provided  a  different  timing  schedule.  The 
House  prevailed  in  the  conference. 

On  domestic  service  employees,  the 
House  provision  prevailed.  And  then  on 
a  motion  from  one  of  the  minority  Mem- 
bers the  Senate  provision,  which  just  re- 
peated the  provision  of  law  as  it  now  is 
in  the  Social  Security  Act,  was  made  part 
of  the  agreement,  so  both  the  Senate 
provision  and  the  House  provision  are 
in  the  conference  report,  as  alternative 
tests,  as  they  appeared  In  the  two  sepa- 
rate bills. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Mnne- 
sota  gave  the  Members  a  clean  Interpre- 
tation of  what  happened  In  student  em- 
ployment. What  we  really  did  was  widen 
the  opportunity  for  students  to  seciu^ 
employment.  We  retained  the  provision 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  does  have 
now  in  the  law  to  set  up  certain  special 
wages  without  regard  to  the  minimum 
wage  when  it  is  a  special  case  of  ap- 
prenticeship, learners,  or  messengers. 
That  has  not  been  changed. 

For  students,  we  allow  four  or  less  em- 
ployees to  be  put  on  without  the  tradi- 
tional precertlflcation  by  the  employer. 
,  And  in  the  main  Members  will  find  that 
the  greatest  number  of  employees  per 
employer  are  In  the  four  or  under  classi- 
fication. 

We  also  gave  the  right  to  the  establish- 
ment to  use  the  corresponding  month  of 
any  high  year  from  this  year  backwards 
to  determine  the  proportion  of  student 
employment  to  which  the  establishment 
Is  entitled. 

We  also  went  further  and  said  that  if 
the  highest  ratio  for  the  corresponding 
m6nth  of  any  year  was  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  total  employment  then 
the  establishment  would  be  permitted  to 
use  the  figm-e  of  10  percent,  provided 
other  unemployment  would  not  be  there- 
by created  as  a  result. 

So  what  we  have  done,  we  have  opened 
up  opportunities  if  employers  really  want 
to  employ  students.  We  have  practically 
removed  most  of  the  restrictions,  except 
that  with  respect  to  a  dropout  who  would 
not  enter  Into  some  training  job  or  ap- 
prentice job.  He  would  not  be  permitted 
to  work  full  time  for  a  subminlmum 
wage.  I  think  that  Is  a  philosophy  and  a 
policy  this  House  has  repeatedly  stood 
for  in  the  years  I  have  been  handling 
minimiun  wage  matters. 

On  the  matter  of  retail  and  service  es- 
tablishments, the  bill  came  out  of  our 
committee  with  July  1  as  the  effective 


date  for  the  step  down  from  $250,000  to 
zero  in  all  those  "chain"  establishments — 
not  the  mom  and  pop,  they  are  not 
touched  at  all;  however,  the  House  voted 
to  make  the  step  downs  commence  July  1, 
1975. 

The  Senate  provision  was  half  way  in 
between,  and  so  we  compromised  and 
came  to  January  1, 1975;  so  that  was  not 
a  complete  surrender  of  the  House  posi- 
tion. 

The  most  important,  of  course,  the  one 
subject  matter  that  seems  to  be  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  all  the  Members  of 
this  House  is  the  question  of  overtime 
coverage  for  police  and  firemen.  As  I 
started  to  say  in  my  remarks,  we  can 
work  on  l^oslation  in  a  conference  and 
we  will  finaUy  get  to  the  one  item  that 
either  creates  a  deadlock  or  we  have  to 
work  out  a  compromise.  The  one  item,  of 
course,  was  the  great  difference  between 
the  House  position  and  the  Senate  posi- 
tion on  overtime  for  police  and  firemen. 
Our  bin  removed  all  overtime  for  poUce 
or  firemen.  The  Senate  bill  put  them  into 
the  act  all  the  way  down  to  an  average 
40  hours  a  week. 

The  Senate  Member  from  Peimsylva- 
nia.  Senator  Scuwlucer,  offered  a  com- 
promise. We  did  not  accept  the  compro- 
mise. It  reduced  it  down  to  44  hours.  We 
then  offered  them  a  compromise  of  our 
own. 

They  would  not  accept  our  compromise 
and  we  broke  up  in  a  deadlock  after  an 
all-day  and  evening  meeting. 

We  had  heard  from  certain  quarters 
that  they  would  like  to  have  Oils  bill  this 
week.  We  also  heard  that  it  was  reason- 
ably certain  that  the  House  version  would 
be  acceptable  to  all  concerned.  So  we 
tried  again  later  to  get  to  this  one  point 

I  believe  that  the  compromise  Is  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  House  position  in 
the  matter,  because  we  stopped  above 
where  they  started  to  reduce  hours.  We 
took  the  provision  that  the  Senate  had 
and  amended  it.  They  had  adopted  it 
overwhelmingly  and  Uiey  would  not  give 
up  on  the  policeman  being  covered  ab- 
solutely down  to  40  hours. 

We  then  arrived  at  a  compromise  for 
the  firemen  going  from  60  to  58  to  54  in 
the  3d  year,  with  the  result  of  a  study 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  deter- 
mining the  level  of  hoiu^,  but  not  more 
than  54  for  the  4th  year.  It  will  be  de- 
termined on  the  national  basis  of  the 
woi^  schedules  of  the  firemen  on  one 
hand  and  of  the  policemen  on  the  other, 
because  we  know  that  the  conditions  that 
obtain  in  the  firefighters'  work  schedules 
are  completely  different  than  those 
worked  by  policemen. 

7et,  we  applied  to  the  police  the  ex- 
act same  fonnula  that  we  applied  to  the 
firemen.  We  believe  that  under  the  con- 
ditions we  were  faced  with,  a  situation 
that  plainly  told  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  imless  we  did  something  for 
firemen  and  policemen,  the  Senate  would 
move  to  deadlock  the  conference. 

Mr.  BUROENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me;  I  ap- 
preciate it  very  much. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  ask  a  question 
specificidly  about  firefighters,  and  with- 
out passing  judgment  on  the  conference 
report,  I  am  trying  to  imderstand  it.  I 
understand  that  we  received  an  ava- 
lanche of  mail  from  firefighters,  dty 
managers,  city  councilmen,  coimties  and 
so  forth.  The  firefighters  were  worried 
about  their  jobs;  the  city  governments 
were  worried  about  the  taxpayer. 

It  Is  my  imderstanding  at  the  present 
time  that  many  of  our  cities  use  the 
platoon  system  where  a  firefighter  works 
.24  hours  on  and  24  hours  off.  They  work 
11  shifts  per  month.  If  we  multiply  11 
shifts  times  24  hours,  that  Is  264  hours 
per  month. 

It  is  my  understanding,  as  I  read  the 
conference  report,  that  by  1977,  instead 
of  264  hours,  they  will  be  limited  to  216 
hours.  Therefore,  the  city  will  be  oblige 
or  the  public  agency,  to  pay  48  hours 
overtime;  or  In  the  other  case,  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  firefighters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  sure  I  im- 
derstand  it  correctly. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wotild  say 
that  on  a  strict  interpretation  of  this  act, 
the  gentleman  Is  right.  However,  he  must 
understand  the  tour  of  duty  and  how  that 
tour  of  duty  is  expressed  will  determine 
whether  the  268  hours  are  all  duty  time, 
or  tour  of  duty  time,  because,  under  the 
regulations,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  estab- 
lishes appropriate  toiu:  of  duty  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  would  be  well  if  we  resul  at  this  point 
what  is  in  the  conference  report.  It  says : 

The  conference  substitute  departs  from 
the  standard  FLSA  "hours  of  work"  concept 
directed  primarily  at  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural occupations  and  adopts  an  overtime 
standard  keyed  to  the  length  of  the  tours 
of  duty,  thereby  reflecting  the  uniqueness  of 
the  flreflghtlng  service.  The  Secretary  Is  di- 
rected to  adopt  regulations  implementing 
these  new  and  unique  provisions,  including 
regulations  defining  what  constitutes  a  tour 
of  duty. 

So  would  It  not  be  correct  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  woiild  have  to 
wait  until  he  gets  the  regulations  from 
the  Secretary  in  order  to  get  the  full 
answer  to  his  question? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  ex- 
actly correct. 

But  I  tried  to  give  him  an  answer.  I 
agreed  that  the  assessment  the  gentle- 
man had  mside  of  this  situation  would  be 
right,  but  the  tour  of  duty  regulations 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  be  the 
criteria  that  will  determine  whether  or 
not  there  will  be  overtime  or  whether 
there  win  not  be  overtime  in  periods  of 
regularly  scheduled  employment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent> 
has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentlemtm  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Dbnt). 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  CTalifomla. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  im- 
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derrtandlng  of  tbe  parliamentary  situa- 
tion Is  that  this  coDlerence  report,  of 
eourw.  most  be  voted  either  up  or  down; 
there  to  no  posiiblUty  for  amendment? 
Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman  Is  correct. 
Mr.  BOBMER.  And  I  understand  fur- 
ther that  Insofar  as  the  police  and  fltc- 
men  issue  Is  coneemed,  there  is  nobody 
lAw  can  have  ahy  assurance  that  a  rul- 
ing or  a  regulation  at  any  particiflar 
kkid  win  or  win  noi  come  oat  of  the 
regulatory  authority,  which  leaves  those 
of  IB  from  the  westcm  part  of  the  United 
States,  at  least,  who  are  concerned  with 
this  matter  in  a  poeltloo.  I  beUere,  that 
Is  wrtmaMe. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  for 
myself.  I  win  have  to  vote  agaliwt  the 
ocnf  eience  report. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man asked  me  a  question,  and  then  he 
made  a  statement. 

What  question  does  the  gentleman 
wish  me  to  answer? 

Mr.  HOflMFB,.  Wen.  I  Just  wanted  to 
make  that  statement,  that  Is  an. 

B«r.  DENT.  Wen,  I  might  say  to  the 
genOeman  that  there  Is  not  any  assur- 
ance, looking  at  it  the  other  way  either. 
There  is  not  any  Member  in  this  room 
who  would  hazard  a  guess  that  the  Sec- 
retary, who  hsu  been  making  these  de- 
t«Tntnatlons  on  other  occupaticms  under 
the  minimum  wage  law.  would  refuse  to 
make  this  determination  under  this  very 
very  serious  part  of  the  act. 

I  have  confidence  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  wlU  make  the  determination. 
I  wUI  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  League 
of  Cities  has  not  as  an  organlzatlcHi  op- 
posed this,  according  to  its  own  sp(Aes- 
men.  that  is.  to  me  personally  and  to  my 
staff  which  has  been  deaUng  with  them 
in  the  last  3  wedcs.  But  they  said 
there  would  be  some  Mayors  who  would 
issue  a  statement,  and  probatdy  some 
other  officials  would  issue  opposing  state- 
ments. However.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  as  an  organization  they  would  have 
to  go  back  to  their  membership,  because 
this  is  an  entirely  different  proposal 
than  that  which  was  voted  on  earher 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield  further,  I  wiU  point 
out  that  we  in  the  West  know  what  our 
people  want  They  want  Congress  to 
handle  this;  they  do  not  want  it  handled 
by  some  bureaucrat  downtown.  For  that 
reason,  I  am  sure  that  many  of  us  must 
vote  against  the  conference  report 

The  SPEAKER.  The  thne  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dikt) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dzin) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  an- 
swer the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
Hosmnt) . 

I  think  It  is  very  important  that  this 
House  grasp  what  we  are  talking  about. 

I  do  not  Imow  whether  there  Is  one  or 
whether  there  are  two  or  three,  but  I  wUl 
guarantee  the  Members  that  there  are 
not  many  Are  departments  in  the  entire 
United  States  that  operate  on  one  single 
standard  of  hours  of  labor,  duty  time, 
and  off-duty  time,  lliere  are  Just  as  many 
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formulas  los  firefighters  as  there  are 
firefighters. 

So  we  could  not  expect  this  (Congress 
or  the  Blembers  of  this  Congress  to  write 
a  formula,  that  would  not  Injure  some  of 
them  and  do  too  much  good  for  others. 
We  have  no  way  of  doing  that. 

Why  do  the  Members  think  we  ac- 
cepted the  5-man  department  cutoff? 
The  cutoff,  frankly,  wiU  exempt  60  or  70 
percent  of  all  the  fire  companies  in  the 
United  States. 

We  only  have  207,000  firefighters. 

BSr.  HOSBffER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can 
only  repeat  that  we  know  what  our  fire- 
men and  policemen  and. our  people  in  the 
West  want  us  to  do. 

Mr.  EffiNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  wish  to 
clarify  some  potential  ambiguities  In  the 
conference  report. 

With  respect  to  section  17,  Substitute 
Parents  for  Institutionalized  (ThUdren. 
the  conference  r«x)rt  erroneously  con- 
tains the  word  "or"  when  discussing  the 
category  of  children  to  whom  the  exemp- 
tion speaks.  The  correct  word  is  "and," 
which  is  conjimctlve,  and  which  requires 
that  the  children  be  orphans  or  one  of 
whose  natural  parents  is  deceased,  and 
irtio  are  enrolled  In  the  institution  and 
reside  in  residential  facilities  of  the  In- 

StituttOQ. 

In  section  27,  Economic  Effects  Stud- 
ies, the  conference  committee  Intends 
that  the  Secretary  conduct  studies  of 
toe  special  exemptions  in  section  13  of 
the  act  which  have  been  preserved,  and 
not  those  exemptions  which  win  be  re- 
pealed by  the  1974  amendzaents. 

With  respect  to  section  14,  the  student 
employment  provisions,  I  wish  to  reit- 
erate that  the  term  "employer"  is  de- 
fined In  the  statute  and  w&s  not  chosen 
without  being  mindful  of  legislative  in- 
tent It  does  not  appear  ia  the  relevant 
student  employment  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law,  so  the  Secretary  cannot  be  guid- 
ed by  past  practice. 

^e  Intend  by  the  use  of  the  term  "em- 
pkwer"  that  the  Secretary  look  to  the 
highest  level  of  person  actbig  directly  or 
Indirectly  in  the  mterest  of  an  employer 
in  rdatlon  to  an  employee;  that  Is,  the 
highest  structure  of  ownership  or  con- 
trol. We  Intend,  for  examine,  that  a  con- 
trolling conglcHnerate  or  a  chain  be  con- 
sidered the  employer  when  the  Secretary 
determines  whether  one  ot  its  subsidiar- 
ies or  establishments  is  onploylng  less 
than  five — or  more  than  four — students 
pursuant  to  special  certificates.  See  PhU- 
Kj»  V.  Wanino,  324  U.S.  490  and  MitcheU 
V.  Bekins  Van  and  Storage  Comvanu.  352 
U.S.  1027. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  &  discussion  of 
the  differences  between  the  Senate  biU 
and  House  amendment,  along  with  the 
resolutions  of  those  differences.  I  also  in- 
clude a  siunmary  sheet  of  the  final  pro- 
posals. 

Tlae  material  follows: 
MxKimnc  Wa6x  Imcueasb  to»  Nomacucui,- 

Tmrju.  Emflotiks  Covsts)  Puor  to  iSSe 

The  HouM  bUl  provided  $2j0O  an  hour  on 
the  effective  date;  $2.10  an  Hour  beginning 
January  1, 1975;  and  $2.30  an  hour  beglnnlnif 
JMiuary  1, 1976. 

The  Senate  bm  provided  alternative  wage 
rates  and  timing  schedules. 


The  House  provtslon 
ference. 


Ion  prevafl( 


led  in  the  Con- 


Mnnvuic  Wags  Imcrxaszs  Foa  Agsicultusai. 

ElCPLOTXSS  COVZSKD  BT  ESISTIITG  LaW 

The  House  bm  i>rovlded  $1.60  an  hour  on 
the  effective  date;  $1.80  an  hour  beginning 
January  1,  1975;  $2.00  an  Hour  beginning 
January  1,  1976;  $2.20  an  hour  beginning 
January  I,  1977;  and  $2.30  an  hour  beg^inlng 
January  1, 1978. 

The  Senate  blU  provided  attematlv«  wage 
rates  and  timing  schedules. 

The  House  bUI  prevaUed  in  Conference. 

DoKZsnC  S^VICE  ElOLOTKBS 

The  Senate  bill  defined  a  domestic  service 
employee  as  one  employed  in  a  household 
who  receives  $S0  or  more  for  such  service 
In  any  calendar  quarter. 

The  Bouse  bill  defined  a  domestic  serv- 
ice employee  as  one  who  la  employed  in  such 
service  for  more  than  8  hoars  In  the  ag- 
gregate In  any  workweek. 

The  Conference  Committee  combined  both 
provisions  to  establish  alternative  tests  for 
coverage. 

Mnmruic  Wage  Incseaskb  ros  Agricdltokal 

EMFLOT^ra  COVZRED  BT  EUSl'lNO  LaW 

The  House  bUI  provided  $1,60  an  hour  on 
the  effective  date;  $1.80  an  hour  beginning 
January  1,  1976;  $2.00  an  hour  beginning 
January  l,  1976;  $2.20  an  bour  beginning 
January  1, 1977;  and  $2.30  an  hour  beginning 
January  1, 1978. 

The  Senate  bUl  provided  alternative  wage 
rates  and  tuning  schedules. 

The  House  bill  prevaUed  in  Conference. 

OVZBTOCS  EXXMFTTON  FOB  Poijex  AND  FnUCMKN 

The  House  bill  provided  a  complete  over- 
time exemption  for  police  and  firemen. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  ultimately  for  an 
average  40-hour  workweek  tor  police  and 
firemen. 

This  difference  was  the  most  difficult  to 
resolve  since  the  Conferees  from  both  Houses 
insisted  on  their  respective  provisions. 

I  believe  the  final  conference  agreement  is 
more  in  accord  with  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  than  with  the  Senate;  and 
applaud  the  House  Conferees  for  refiectlng 
this  view. 

The  conference  substitute  provides — effec- 
tive January  1,  1975 — for  overtime  comtiensa- 
tlon  for  tours  of  duty  in  excess  of  240  boura 
In  a  work  period  of  28  days.  This  averages 
out  to  60  hours  In  a  7-day  peried.  There  la  no 
magic  to  either  the  7-<lay  perlo4  or  the  28-day 
period.  The  Secretary  is  given  wide  latitude 
In  Implementing  appropriate  regulations  in 
this  unique  area  of  employment  coverage  and 
rather  than  look  to  the  traditional  7-day 
workweek,  he  may  look  to  any  work  period 
between  7  and  28  days.  This  wows  for  maxi- 
mum scheduling  flexibility. 

Effective  January  1,  1976,  the  average  is 
reduced  to  232  hours  in  a  work  period  of 
28  days;  and,  effective  January  1,  1977,  to 
216  hours  In  a  work  period  of  38  days.  Again, 
a  work  period  of  less  than  28  days  wlU  be 
accorded  proportionate  treatment  with  re- 
spect to  maximum  hours. 

Effective  January  1,  1978,  aCd  thereafter, 
the  maximum  honrs  will  be  based  on  a  study 
of  1975  data  by  the  Secretary. 

The  conference  substitute  also  provides 
that  police  or  fire  departments  with  fewer 
than  6  employees  are  totally  ex$mpt  from  the 
overtime  provisions.  , 

Emflothzmt  op  9nn$ENT8 
Existing  law  impoees  a  strict  limitation 
on  the  maximum  number  of  students  a  re- 
tail or  service  establishment  may  employ  at 
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a  BUhmlnlmnm  wage  rate.  BaaloaUy,  the  test 
is  based  on  student  hours  of  employment 
vs.  total  hours  of  emjdoyment  in  any  such 
establishment  in  tlie  1900-61  period. 

The  Senate  bill  retained  ttils  test. 

The  House  amendment  tiimlnated  It. 

Tlie  conference  substitute  ia  a  fair  oom- 
pramlse  between  both  provlslona.  It  makes 
student  employment  much  more  aooesalble  to 
a  retail  or  service  establishment  and  yet, 
provides  safeguards  to  assure  that  student 
employees  will  not  displace  full-time  mmn- 
Iwfs  at  Mvb  iaboT  force. 

EssentlaUy,  a  retaU  or  service  establish- 
ment may  employ  a  nmnlxr  of  studants  at  a 
subminimum  wage  rate  not  to  exceed  (a)  ths 
proportion  ^>pUcable  to  the  estabUsbment  m 
the  preceding  year,  (b)  the  maximum  pro- 
portion to  which  the  establishment  was  ever 
entitled,  or  (c)  a  proportioa  equal  to  1/10 
Kit  the  establishment's  total  workforce— 
\rtiichever  is  the  (greater  proportion. 

Thus,  an  establishment  which  Is  eorrentty 
or  which  was  ever  entitled  to  employ  students 
under  certification  in  excess  d  10%  of  its 
workforce  may  retain  that  propcHtlon;  and 
one  wttlch  has  been  limited  to  less  tlum  10% , 
may  now  utilize  up  to  that  im^wrtton.  Of 
course,  the  "substantial  probabUlty"  treat 
remains. 

It  is  also  significant  that  an  "employer" 
will  be  able  to  employ  4  or  fewer  students  at 
a  subminimum  wage  rate  without  being  en- 
cumbered by  the  traditional  pre-certification 
procedure  and  also,  that  educational  institu- 
tions wUl  be  able  to  employ  thler  own  stu- 
dents without  having  to  follow  this  pro- 
cedure. 

RXTAn.  AND  SKBVICK  ESTABLISHMENTS 

The  House  bill  reduced  the  ceiling  On 
annual  doUar  volume  of  sales  appUcable  to 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  exemptions 
for  "chain"  retail  and  service  establishments 
under  the  foU owing  schedule:  effective  July 
1,  1975,  reduced  from  $260,000  to  $225,000; 
effective  Jxily  1,  1076,  reduced  from  $225,000 
to  $200,000;  and  effective  July  1,  1977,  the  ex- 
emption would  be  repealed. 

■Hie  Senate  bill  had  the  same  phase-out 
figures,  but  provided  an  effective  date  be- 
ginning January  1  of  each  corresponding 
year. 

The  Conference  Cranmittee  adopted  the 
effective  date  of  Janiuiry  1,  recognizing  that 
the  original  House  bQl  provided  a  phaee-out 
one  year  earlier  and  that  the  January  1  date 
represented  a  perfect  compromise  among  all 
the  various  provisions. 

Btudt 

The  Senate  bill  directed  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  a  continuing  study,  and  report 
periodically  to  the  Congress,  one  means  to 
prevent  curtailment  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities among  manpower  groups  v^ich  have 
had  historically  high  incidences  of  unem- 
ployment (such  as  disadvantaged  minorities, 
youth,  elderly,  and  such  other  groups  as  the 
Secretary  may  designate) . 

The  House  bill  had  no  simUar  provision. 
But  the  House  conferees,  recognizing  the 
concerns  of  many  of  our  House  colleagues 
about  these  problems,  readUy  agreed  to  the 
Senate  provision. 

^rwtuiiMt  DATS 

The  Senate  bill  provided  an  effective  date 
for  the  1974  amendments  of  the  1st  day  of 
the  tirst  full  month  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

The  House  bill  provided  an  effective  date  of 
the  1st  day  of  the  second  full  month  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

The  Conference  Committee  adopted  an 
effective  day  of  May  1.  1974.  Which  is  the 
House  provision,  assuming  the  legislation  is 
signed  before  the  end  of  this  month. 


B.  2747:  SuaocAKT  or  rax  Fan  Labok  Btamd- 

A108  AlOEKDMXMTS  OF  1974 
A.  nrCSEASE  IN  THE  MINIBrOlC  WAQK  BATB 

Category  of  coverage 

Nonagrlcultural  employees  covered  under 
the  minimum  wage  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Ijabor  Standards  Act  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  1966  amendments  (including 
Federal  employees  covered  by  the  1966 
amendments.) 

Hourly  rate  and  effective  date:  $2.00,  May 
1,  1974;  $2ao,  January  1. 1976;  $2.30.  January 
1. 1976. 

Category  of  coverage 

Kcmagrlcultural  wnployees  covered  under 
the  minimum  wage  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  by  the  1966  amend- 
menu  and  1974  amendments. 

Hourly  rate  and  effective  date:  $1.90.  May 
1, 1974;  $2i)0,  January  1, 1975;  $2.30,  January 
1. 1076;  $2.30,  January  1. 1977. 

Category  of  coverage 

Agricultural  employees  covered  under  the 
mlnlmxim  wage  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

Hourly  rate  and  effective  date;  $1.60,  May 
1,  1974;  $1.80,  January  1,  1975;  $2.00.  January 
1, 1976;  $2.20.  January  1, 1977;  $2.30,  January 
1. 1978. 

B.  XXTKND  COVXBA(3  or  THX  ACT 

Minimum  wage  coverage  wlU  be  extended 
to  the  following: 

Federal  employees. 

State  and  local  employees. 

Domestic  service  employees. 

RetaU  and  service  employees. 

Conglomerate  employees  (in  agriculture) . 

Telegraph  agency  employees. 

Motion  picture  theater  employees. 

Logging  employees. 

Shade  grown  tobacco  processing  employees. 

Overtime  coverage  will  be  extended  to  ths 
following : 

Federal  employees. 

State  and  local  employees. 

Domestic  service  employees. 

BetaU  and  service  employees. 

Seasonal  industry  and  agricultural  process- 
ing employees. 

Telegraph  agency  en^loyees. 

Hotel,  motel,  and  restaurant  employees. 

Food  service  employees. 

Bowling  estabUahment  employees. 

Nursing  home  employees. 

Transit  (local)  employees. 

Cotton  ginning  and  sugar  processing  em- 
ployees. 

Seafood  canning  and  processing  employeea 

OU  pipeline  transportation  ea^>loyees. 

Partsmen  and  mechanics  In  certain  vehicle 
sales  estabUshmenta. 

BBIXr- SBCTION-BT-SBCnON    ANALTSB 

Section  1.11.  Short  Title. — Provides  that 
the  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1074." 

Sections  2  and  3.  SonagrictUturdl  Smpiay- 
eea. — Provides  a  minimum  wage  rate  for  non- 
agricultural  employees  covered  by  ttie  act 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  1966  amend- 
ments, and  f^eral  employees  covered  by  the 
1966  amendments,  of  not  less  than  $3  an 
hour  beglning  May  1, 1974,  not  less  than  $2.10 
an  hoar  beginning  January  1,  1975,  and  not 
less  than  $2.S0  an  hour  beginning  January  1, 
1976. 

Provides  a  minimum  wage  rate  for  non- 
agricnltural  employees  ctwered  by  the  1906 
and  1974  amendments  to  the  act  of  not  less 
than  $1 .90  an  hour  beginning  May  1, 1974,  not 
less  than  $3  an  hotrr  beginning  January  1, 
1975,  not  less  tlian  $2.20  an  hour  tieglnnlng 
January  1,  1976,  and  not  lees  than  $3.30  an 
hour  beginning  January  1. 1977. 

Section  4.  AgrietUtuml  Employees. — ^Pro- 
vides a  minimum  wage  rate  for  agricultural 
employees  covered  by  the  act  of  not  leas  than 


$1.60  an  hoiir  beginning  May  i,  1974.  not  less 
than  $1.80  an  hour  beginning  January  1, 1975, 
not  less  than  $2  an  hour  beginning  January 
1,  1976.  not  less  than  $2.20  an  hour  beginning 
January  1,  1977,  and  not  less  than  $2.30  an 
hour  beginning  January  1,  1978. 

Section  6.  Government,  Hotel.  Hotel.  Bea- 
taurant,  and  Food  Service  Employees  tn  Puer- 
to Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islaiids. — ^The  mini- 
mum wage  rate  for  hotel,  motel,  restaurant, 
food  service,  and  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Virgin  Islands  employees  in 
Poerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  TBimnrt^  sliall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  appUcal>le  rate  in  the 
United  States. 

Other  Employees  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Vir0n  Islands. — Provides  for  an  Increase  of 
$0.12  an  hour  on  wage  orders  presently  under 
$1.40  an  hour,  and  $0.15  an  hour  on  wage 
orders  $1.40  or  more  an  hour,  effective  May  1. 
1974.  Provides  additional  annual  increases  of 
identical  amounts  until  the.  wage  order  rates 
are  in  conformance  with  applicable  rates  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  an  agriciU- 
tural  employee  whose  hourly  wage  la  in- 
creased (above  that  required  by  wage  order) 
by  a  subsidy  paid  by  the  Government  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  increases  shall  be  applied 
to  the  sum  of  (1)  the  wage  rate  and  (2) 
the  amount  of  the  subsidy. 

Provides  for  the  establishment  of  special 
industry  committees  to  recommend  mini- 
mum wage  rates  for  employees  newly  cov- 
ered by  the  1974  amendments  (including  em- 
ployees of  tiie  Government  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  its  political  subdivisions) .  The  recom- 
mended rates  cannot  be  less  than  60  per 
centum  of  the  rates  applicable  to  UJS.  em- 
ployees covered  by  the  1966  and  1974  amend- 
ments, or  $1  an  hour,  whichever  is  higher. 

With  respect  to  other  employees  covered 
under  wage  orders,  the  rates  caimot  be  less 
than  60  per  oentiim  of  the  otherwise  ap- 
pUcable rates  in  the  United  States,  or  $1  an 
hour,  whichever  is  higher.  Employees  of  the 
Government  of  Puerto  Bico  and  its  poUtical 
subdivisions  are  subject  to  this  provlsloa  only 
in  the  initial  establishment  of  wage  order 
rates  pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of 
special  industry  committees. 

Provides  further  that,  special  industry 
committees  recommend  the  mimmiim  wage 
rate  applicable  in  the  United  States  except 
wi>ere  pertinent  financial  information  dem- 
onstrates InabUlty  to  pay  such  rate.  Also,  that 
a  court  of  appeals  may  upon  review  of  a  wage 
order  specify  the  minimum  wage  .rate  to  be 
included  in  the  wage  order. 

Section  6.  Federal  and  State  Employees. — 
Amends  definitions  of  the  act  to  permit  the 
extension  of  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
coverage  to  Federal,  State,  and  loctl  pubUc 
employees.  Provides  limited  overtime  cover- 
age for  employees  engaged  in  fire  protection 
or  law  enforcement  activities  and  employeee 
of  correctional  institutions.  Beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1975,  such  employees  must  be  paid 
overtime  compensation  for  employment  in 
excess  of  340  hours  in  any  28-day  work  pe- 
riod (the  equivalent  of  60  hours  in  any  work- 
week); beginning  January  1,  1976,  in  exceee 
of  232  hours  In  any  28-day  worx  period  (58 
hours  in  any  workweek);  and,  beginning 
January  1,  1977,  in  excess  of  216  hours  In  any 
28-day  work  period  (54  hours  in  any  work- 
week). 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  conduct  a 
study' of  the  average  tours  of  duty  of  such 
employees  in  1976,  and  from  that  data  de- 
rive an  overtime  compensation  formula  to 
t>e  applied  to  such  employeee  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1, 1078. 

A  coD^>lete  overtime  exemption  is  provided 
for  any  fire  department,  poUce  department 
or  oonectional  tnstitution  with  fewer  than 
5  employees. 

Section  7.  Domestic  Service  Workers. — 
States  a  finding  of  Congress  that  domestic 
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■ervloe  in  bouaebolds  affects  commerce  &nd 
tlut  the  mlnlmnm  wage  and  overtlms  pro* 
tcctiooa  of  tbe  act  abotUd  apply  to  such  em- 
ployees. This  section  prescribes  therefore,  tbe 
mlnlmiim  wage  (not  leas  than  %\S0  an  hour 
beginning  May  1. 1074.  not  less  than  92.00  an 
hour  beginning  January  1, 197S,  not  leas  than 
•2.30  an  hour  beglnntng  January  1, 1976,  and 
not  leas  than  92.30  an  hour  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1,  1077)  and  overtime  (compfinnatlon  for 
hours  worked  in  excess  of  40  per  week)  rates 
^>pllcable  to  such  employees.  If  such  em- 
ployee resides  In  the  household  of  the  em- 
ployer, minimum  wage  compfinnatlon  only  is 
required.  The  provision  does  not  apply  to  a 
person  who,  on  an  Intermittent  basis,  pro- 
vides baby  sitting  services,  or  who  provides 
companion  services.  A  domestic  service  em- 
ployee Is  described  as  one  who  either  Is  en- 
gaged In  domestle  service  employment  moie 
than  8  hours  In  tbe  aggregate  In  any  work- 
week, or  receives  from  bis  employer  for  such 
employment  wages  of  at  least  $fiO  In  any 
calendar  quarter. 

■Section  S.  Retail  and  Service  Establish- 
ments. — ^Beduces  and  lUtlmately  repeals  the 
"dollar  volume"  test  for  coverage  of  retail 
and  sarvloe  establlsbments  of  a  "chain"  un- 
der tbe  minium  wage  and  overtime  provisions 
of  the  act.  Effective  January  1,  1976,  the 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  provisions  of 
tbe  act  will  apply  to  such  establishments 
with  gross  annual  sales  or  servlcee  of 
•226,000  or  more;  aoid  effective  January  1. 
1978,  gross  annual  sales  or  services  of  8200.- 
000.  Beginning  January  1,  1977.  all  such  re- 
tall  and  service  establlabmenta  will  be  sub- 
ject to  tbe  minimum  wage  and  overtime  pro- 
visions of  tbe  act. 

Section  9.  Tobacco  Kmployees. — Retains  a 
limited  overtime  exemption  for  employees 
engaged  In  activities  related  to  tbe  sale  of 
tobacco.  Overtime  compensation  must  be 
paid  for  employment  in  excess  of  10  hours 
In  any  workday  and  48  hours  In  any  work- 
week for  a  period  or  periods  not  to  exceed 
14  workweeks  In  the  aggregate  In  any  cal- 
endar year.  Without  this  section,  the  limited 
overtlDM  exemption  would  be  ultimately  re- 
pealed by  section  10. 

Also  repeals  tbe  present  minimum  wage 
exemption  for  employees  engaged  In  tbe 
processing  of  shade-grown  tobacco. 

Section  10.  Telegraph  Agency  Emplof/eet. — 
Bepeala  the  minimum  wage  exemption  for 
em^oyees  of  small  telegraph  agencies,  and 
reduces  and  ultimately  repeals  tbe  overtime 
exemption  for  such  employees.  During  tbe 
first  year  after  tbe  effective  date  of  the  1974 
amendments,  overtime  ocmxpensatlon  must 
be  paid  to  such  onployees  for  hours  worked 
in  excess  of  48  per  week;  during  tbe  second 
year,  for  hours  worked  In  excess  of  44  pw 
week;  and  thereafter,  for  hours  worked  in 
excess  of  40  per  week. 

Section  11.  Seafood  Canning  and  Process- 
ing Employees.— Seduces  and  ultimately  re- 
peals tbe  overtime  exemption  for  employees 
engaged  in  the  processing  and  canning  of 
seafood.  During  the  first  year  after  tbe  effec- 
tive date  at  the  1074  amendments,  overtime 
compensation  must  be  paid  to  such  em* 
ployees  for  bours  worked  In  excess  of  48  per 
week;  during  tbe  second  year,  tai  bours 
worked  In  excess  of  44  per  week;  and  there- 
after, for  hours  worked  in  excess  of  40  per 
week. 

Section  13,  Nurstng  Borne  Employees. — 
Amends  the  overtime  exemption  for  nursing 
home  employees  to  provide  an  overtime 
exemption  for  employment  up  to  8  hours  In 
any  workday  and  up  to  80  hours  in  any 
14-coiueeuttve-day  work  period.  This  cover- 
age U  identical  to  that  for  hospital  em- 
ployees. The  present  overtime  exenq>tlon  for 
nursing  home  employees  is  for  employment 
up  to  48  hours  In  any  workweek. 

Section  13.  Hotel.  Motel,  and  Restavrant 
employees  and  Tipped  Employees.— Reduces 
the  overtime  exemption  for  employees  (other 
than  maids  and  custodial  emidoyees  in  hotels 


and  motels)  employed  In  botels,  motels,  and 
restaurants.  During  tbe  first  year  after  tbe 
effective  date  of  tbe  1074  amendments,  over- 
time compensation  must  be  paid  to  such 
employees  for  hours  worked  in  excess  of 
48  per  week,  and  thereaXter,  for  hours 
worked  In  excess  of  46  per  week. 

The  overtime  exemption  for  maids  and 
custodial  employees  In  hotels  and  motels  is 
reduced  and  ultimately  repealed.  During 
tbe  first  year  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
1974  amendments,  such  employees  must  be 
paid  overtime  compensation  for  hours  worked 
In  excess  of  48  per  week;  during  the  second 
year,  for  hours  worked  In  excess  of  46  per 
week;  during  the  third  year,  for  bours  worked 
In  excess  of  44  per  week;  and  thereafter,  for 
hours  worked  In  excess  of  40  per  week. 

With  respect  to  tipped  employees,  the  tip 
credit  provision  of  the  act  is  not  to  apply 
unless  the  employer  has  Informed  each  of 
his  tipped  employees  of  the  tip  credit  pro- 
vision and  all  tips  received  by  a  tipped  em- 
ployee have  been  retained  by  the  tipped 
employee  (either  ladivlduaUy  or  through  a 
pooling  arrangement) . 

Section  14.  Salesmen,  Partsmen,  and 
Mechanics^ — Provides  an  overtime  exemp- 
tion for  any  salesmen  primarily  engaged  in 
selling  automobiles,  trailerB,  trticks,  farm 
Implements,  boats,  or  airciaft  If  employed 
by  a  nonmanufacturlng  establishment 
primarily  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling 
such  vehicles  to  ultimate  purchasers.  Also 
provides  an  overtime  exemption  for  parts- 
men  and  mechanics  of  automobile,  truck, 
and  farm  implement  dealeiships. 

Section  15.  Food  Service  Establishment 
Employees. — ^Reduces  and  ultimately  repeals 
the  overtime  exemption  for  employees  of 
food  service  establishments.  During  the  first 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  the  1974 
amendments,  overtime  compensation  must 
^>e  paid  to  such  employees  fbr  hours  worked 
In  excess  of  48  per  week;  daring  the  second 
year,  for  hours  worked  in  excess  of  44  per 
week;  and,  thereafter,  for  bours  worked  In 
excess  of  40  per  week. 

Section  16.  Bowling  Establishment  Em- 
ployees.— ^Reduces  and  ultlniBtely  repeals  the 
overtime  exemption  for  employees  em- 
ployed in  bowling  establishments.  Beginning 
1  year  after  the  effective  date  of  the  1974 
amendments,  such  employees  must  be  paid 
overtime  compensation  for  bours  worked  In 
excess  of  44  per  week,  and  Ijeglnning  3  years 
after  the  effective  date,  for  hours  worked 
in  excess  of  40  per  week. 

Section  17.  Substitute  ParenU  for  Institu- 
tlonaliMed  Children. — Provides  an  overtime 
exemption  for  couples  who  serve  as  house - 
parents  of  children  who  are  institutionalized 
by  reason  of  being  orphaned  or  having  one 
deceased  parent.  Further  provides  that  such 
employed  couples  must  receive  cash  wages 
of  not  leas  than  $10,000  annuaUy,  and  reside 
on  tbe  premises  of  the  institution  and  receive 
their  board  and  lodging  wllthout  coat. 

Section  18.  Employees  of  Conglomerates. — 
Precludes  tbe  availability  of  the  minlmiun 
wage  exemption  presently  applicsU>le  for  cer- 
tain employees  employed  In  agriculture  to  a 
controlling  conglomerate  with  an  annual 
gross  volume  of  sales  made  or  business 
done  m  excess  of!f%iD  million,  if  the  con- 
glomerate materially /upports  tbe  employing 
agricultural  entity. 

Section  19.  Seasonal  Industry  Employees. — 
Existing  law  provides  an  overtime  exemption 
for  employment  in  seasonal  industries  up  to 
10  hours  in  any  workday  or  50  hours  In  any 
workweek  for  not  more  than  10  workweeks 
during  tbe  calendar  year.  Bristing  law  also 
provides  an  overtime  exemption  for  employ- 
ment In  agriciUttiral  processing  up  to  10 
bours  In  any  workday  or  48  hours  in  any 
wcHlEweek  for  not  more  than  10  worlcweeks 
during  tbe  calendar  year.  In.  the  case  of  an 
employer  who  does  not  qualify  for  the  over- 
time exemption  imder  both  categories  the  ex- 
enq>tion  is  extended  to  14  wjorkweelcs  diulng 


the  calendar  year  for  tbe  category  under 
v'hlcb  he  does  qualify. 

The  overtime  exemption  fot  employment  in 
seasonal  industries  is  reduced  to  48  hours  in 
any  worlcweek  for  not  more  than  7  workweeks 
beginning  on  the  effective  date  of  Uie  1974 
amendments,  not  more  than  I  workweeks  be- 
ginning January  1,  1975,  and  not  more  than 
3  workweeks  beginning  January  1,  1976.  The 
overtime  exemption  for  employment  in  agri- 
cultural processing  Is  reduced  to  not  more 
than  7  workweelES  beginning  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  1974  amendment^  not  more  than 
6  workweelES  lieglnnlng  January  1.  1975,  and 
not  more  than  3  workweeks  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1.  1076.  In  the  case  of  an  employer  who 
does  not  qualify  for  the  overtime  exemption 
under  both  categories,  the  exemption  is  re- 
duced from  14  workweeks  during  the  calendar 
year  to  10  workweelES  during  1974,  to  7  work- 
weeks during  1976,  and  to  6  workweeks  dur- 
ing 1976.  Effective  December  31.  1976,  tbe 
overtime  exemptions  are  repealed. 

Section  20.  Cotton  Ginning  and  Sugar  Pro- 
cessing Employees. — Repeals  the  current 
overtime  exemption  and  provides  a  limited 
overtime  exemption  for  certain  employees 
engaged  in  cotton  giimlng  cuod  sugar  pro- 
cessing as  follows : 


Houis  of  wvrk  permitted  during 
each    sud    workweek    without 
payment  it  overtime  compensa- 
tion 

Annual  workweeks 

1974 

1975 

1976  and 
thereafter 

6  weeks 

72 
64 
54 
48 
48 

66 
60 
50 
46 
44 

60 

4  weeks 

56 

2  weeks 

48 

2  weeks 

44 

Balance  of  year 

« 

Section  21.  Transit  Employees. — Reduces 
and  ultimately  repeals  tbe  overtime  exemp- 
tion for  any  driver,  operator,  or  conductor 
employed  by  an  employer  engaged  in  the 
business  of  operating  a  street,  subiurban  or 
Interurban  electric  railway,  or  local  trolley 
or  motor  bus  carrier.  During  the  first  year 
after  tbe  effective  date  of  tte  1074  amend- 
ments, overtime  compensatlcm  must  be  paid 
to  such  employees  for  hours  worked  in  excess 
of  48  per  week;  d\irlng  the  second  year,  for 
hours  worked  In  excess  of  44  per  week;  and 
thereafter,  for  hours  worked  in  excess  of  40 
per  week.  In  determining  tbe  bours  of  em- 
ployment of  such  an  emplqyee,  bours  em- 
ployed In  charter  activities  shall  not  be  In- 
cluded if  (1)  the  employee's  employment  in 
such  activities  was  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
or  understanding  with  his  employer  arrived 
at  before  engaging  in  such  employment,  and 
(2)  If  employment  in  such  activities  Is  not 
part  of  such  employee's  regutar  employment. 

Section  22.  Cotton  and  Sugar  Services  Em- 
ployees.— Retains  a  limited  crvertime  exemp- 
tion for  certain  employees  engaged  in  cotton 
ginning  and  sugar  processing  activities.  Over- 
time compensation  must  be  paid  for  employ- 
ment In  excess  of  10  hours  In  any  workday 
and  48  hours  in  any  workweek  for  a  period  or 
periods  not  to  exceed  14  workweeks  in  tbe  ag- 
gregate in  any  calendar  year.  Without  this 
section,  the  limited  overtime  exemption 
would  be  \iltlmately  repealed  by  section  10. 

Section  23.  notion  Picture  Theaters, 
Logging  Crews,  and  OU  PipeHne  Transporta- 
tion Employees. — Repeals  the  mlnimimi  wage 
exemption  for  employees  of  motion  picture 
theaters,  and  logging  employees,  but  retains 
the  overtime  exemption  for  |uch  employees. 
Also  repeals  the  overtime  exeonption  for  em- 
ployees of  oil  pipeline  transportation  com- 
panies. 

Section  24.  Employment  of  Students.— 
Provides  for  the  employment  of  full-time 
students  (regardless  of  age  but  In  compliance 
with  applicable  child  labor  laws)  at  wage 
rates  less  than  those  prescribed  by  the  act  in 
retail  and  service  establishments,  agriculture, 
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and  institutions  of  higher  education  at  which 
such  students  are  emrolled.  Students  may  be 
employed  at  a  wage  rate  of  not  less  than  85 
per  centum  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage 
rate  or  $1.60  an  hour  ($1.30  an  boiu*  in  agri- 
culture), whichever  is  the  higher,  pursuant 
to  special  certificates  issued  by  the  Secretary. 
Such  special  certificates  shall  provide  that 
such  students  shall,  except  during  vacation 
periods,  be  employed  on  a  part-time  basis 
(not  to  exceed  20  hours  in  any  worlcweek). 
In  the  case  of  an  employer  who  Intends  to 
employ  five  or  more  students  imder  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  not  issue  a  special 
certificate  unless  he  finds  the  employment  of 
any  such  student  "will  not  create  a  substan- 
tial probability  of  reducing  tbe  full-time  em- 
ployment opportunities"  of  other  workers.  In 
the  case  of  a  retail  or  service  establishment, 
the  number  of  students  employed  under  such 
certificates  may  not  generally  exceed  (a)  tbe 
proportion  applicable  to  tbe  establishment 
In  the  precedmg  year,  (b)  the  maximum  pro- 
portion to  which  the  establishment  was  ever 
entitled,  or  (c)  a  proportion  equal  to  Uo  of 
the  establishment's  total  workforce,  which- 
ever Is  the  greater. 

In  the  case  of  an  employer  who  Intends  to 
employ  less  than  five  students  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may  issue  a  special 
certificate  if  the  employer  certifies  to  the 
Secretary  that  he  is  not  thereby  reducing 
the  full-time  employment  opportunities  of 
other  workers.  The  certification  requirements 
are  not  applicable  to  the  employment  of 
full-time  students  by  the  educational  in- 
stitutions at  which  they  are  enrolled.  Sec- 
tions 15  (Prohibited  Acts)  and  16  (Pen- 
alties) of  the  act  would  be  applicable  to  an 
employer  who  violated  the  requirements  of 
this  section.  A  summary  of  the  ^>ecial  cer- 
tificates issued  under  this  provision  Is  re- 
qiUred  to  be  Included  in  the  Secretary's  an- 
nual report  on  the  act. 

Section  24  also  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  waive  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
provisions  of  the  act  with  respect  to  a  stu- 
dent employed  by  his  elementary  or  second- 
ary school,  where  such  employment  consti- 
tutes an  Integral  part  of  the  regular  educa- 
tion program  provided  by  the  school  and  is 
in  accordance  with  applicable  child  labor 
laws. 

Section  25.  Child  Labor. — ^The  employ- 
ment of  children  under  age  12  In  agricul- 
ture Is  prohibited  unless  they  are  employed 
on  a  farm  owned  or  operated  by  their  parents 
or  guardians,  or  on  a  farm  exempt  from  the 
minimiim  wage  provisions  of  the  act.  Chil- 
dren 12  ur  13  years  of  age  may  work  In  agri- 
culture only  with  the  written  consent  of  their 
parents  or  guardians  or  if  their  parents  or 
guardians  are  employed  on  the  same  farm. 
For  persons  14  years  of  age  or  older,  prior 
consent  Is  not  required  for  employment  in 
agriculture. 

Any  person  who  violates  the  child  labor 
provisions  of  the  act  or  applicable  regula- 
tions. Is  subject  to  civil  penalties.  The  Secre- 
tary Is  permitted  to  require  employers  to 
obtain  employee's  proof  of  age. 

Section  26.  Suits  by  the  Secretary. — Au- 
thorizes tbe  Secretary  to  sue  for  back  wages 
(which  he  can  do  now)  but  also  to  sue  for 
an  eqtuil  amount  of  liquidated  damages  with- 
out requiring  a  wrttten  request  from  the 
employee.  The  Secretary  could  also  sue  even 
though  the  suit  might  Involve  Issues  of  law 
that  have  not  been  finally  settled  by  the 
courts.  In  the  event  the  Secretary  brings  such 
an  action,  the  right  of  an  employee  provided 
by  section  16(b)  of  the  act  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion on  behalf  of  himself,  or  to  become  party 
to  such  an  action  would  terminate,  xuiless 
such  action  Is  dismissed  without  prejudice, 
on  motion  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  27.  Economic  Effects  Studies. — ^In 
addition  to  and  in  furtherance  of  the  re- 
quirements of  section  4(d)  of  tbe  act,  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  conduct  studies  on 
the  Justification  or  lack  thereof  for  each  of 


the  exemptions  provided  by  sections  13(a) 
and  13(b)  of  tbe  act.  Such  studies  shall 
include  en  examination  of  the  extent  to 
which  employees  of  conglomerates  receive 
the  sections  13  (a)  and  (b)  exemptions  and 
the  economic  effect  of  their  Inclusion  In  such 
exemptions.  The  report  on  the  study  would 
be  due  not  later  tlian  January  1, 1976. 

The  Secretary  Is  also  directed  to  conduct 
a  continuing  study  on  means  to  prevent  cur- 
tailment of  employment  opportunities  for 
manpower  groups  which  have  had  historically 
high  incidences  of  unemployment  (such  as 
disadvantaged  minorities,  youth,  elderly, 
and  such  other  groups  as  the  Secretary  may 
designate) . 

Section  28.  Nondiscrimination  on  Account 
of  Age  in  Government  Em,ployment. — Ex- 
tends the  provisions  of  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion In  Employment  Act  to  an  employer  with 
20  or  more  employees.  Also  extends  tbe  pro- 
visions of  the  act  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  their  related  agencies. 

States  a  policy  of  nondiscrimination  on 
account  of  age  in  the  Federal  government, 
and  authorizes  the  n.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  enforce  that  policy. 

Section  29.  Effective  Date. — Provides  that 
the  effective  date  of  the  1974  amendments 
shaUbeMay  1, 1074. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kemp)  . 

Mr.  KKMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974. 

It  Is  a  constructive,  compromise  bUl 
which  I  urge  the  President  to  sign  as 
soon  as  possible  following  what  I  am  sure 
will  be  a  successful  vote  here  today. 

As  a  conferee,  a  member  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  constituents  who  have,  for 
the  most  part,  wholeheartedly  urged  the 
passage  of  this  vital  legislation,  I  now 
recommend  its  forthwith  passage  by  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

These  are  measures  which  are  long 
overdue  for  the  low-income  working 
people  of  my  district  in  western  New 
York  and  throughout  our  Nation. 

Far  too  many  of  our  citizens,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  are  In  a  dally 
struggle  with  severe  hardships  as  the 
result  of  repeated,  upward  surges  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

I  will  continue  to  fight  for  more  re- 
straint in  the  spending  of  the  people's  tax 
dollars  because  of  my  unwavering  con- 
viction that  a  lack  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
restraint  is  the  chief  cause  of  rising  in- 
flation. 

But  while  we  proceed  toward  more 
fiscal  responsibility,  we  cannot  ignore 
those  working  men  and  women  who  suf- 
fer most  from  the  effects  of  inflation. 

I  believe  each  of  us  in  the  Congress 
and  all  Americans  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  House  conferees,  Mr. 
Perkins  ;  our  ranking  minority  chairman, 
Mr.  QuiE,  and  Mr.  Dent,  the  chairman 
of  the  General  Labor  Subcommittee,  with 
whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  cosponsoring 
the  higher  minimum  wage,  still  Intact  in 
the  conf erecne  report  before  us. 

The  skill  and  expeditious  work  of  these 
gentlemen  and  my  fellow  conferees  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  are,  in  my 
Judgment,  a  tribute  to  the  responsive- 
ness of  the  Congress  to  an  urgent  need 
of  the  people  this  legislation  will  assist. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  min- 


ute to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Dennis). 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  not  suggesting  to  the  House  that 
they  necessarily  ought  to  vote  with  the 
National  League  of  Cities  or  that  I  am 
necessarily  going  to  do,  either,  but  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  that 
maybe  he  has  later  advices  than  I  have, 
but  I  have  a  letter  in  my  hand  from  the 
National  League  of  Cities  dated  March 
2".,  1974,  and  signed  Allen  E.  Pritchard, 
Jr..  executive  vice  president,  which  at 
least  states  that  they  are  against  this 
conference  report  and  ask  to  vote  against 
it.  They  say  it  is  coming  up  today  here. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
that  information. 

I  might  say  that  figures  do  not  lie,  but 
liars  figure.  That  Is  not  the  story  they 
told  me. 

I  tried  to  get  a  compromise  that  would 
accomplish  what  they  desired.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Minneosta  has  so  plainly 
stated,  the  firemen  are  not  happy  be- 
cause they  did  not  think  tiiey  got  any- 
thing out  of  this,  and  if  the  cities  are 
unhappy,  too,  then  this  must  be  the  best 
compromise  you  can  possibly  achieve. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  SpecJcer,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Burton)  . 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  not 
consume  all  of  my  time.  When  you  have 
the  votes  you  do  not  need  oratory. 

I  would  like  the  Record  to  reflect  with 
reference  to  the  protective  services  the 
most  vigorous,  effective  and  determined 
role  of  leadership  played  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York,  Mabio 
BiAGGi,  who  I  must  say  was  very  eiffectiTe 
on  the  House  side  of  this  conference  and 
was  more  responsible,  probably,  than  all 
of  the  rest  of  our  conferees  for  the  im- 
provements we  have  made  In  the  way  of 
life  of  firemen  and  policemen,  as  a  result 
of  this  bill. 

I  yield  to  him^  at  this  point. 

Mi.  BIA(3GI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
conference  report.  It  is  long  overdue  as 
a  nationwide  resolution  of  some  very 
serious  problems.  The  universality  of  It 
has  been  accepted  as  a  basic  principle.  To 
exempt  policemen  and  firemen  is  para- 
doxical and  an  absolutely  untoiable  posi- 
tion. We  find  ourselves  lauding  their  con- 
tribution on  the  one  hand  and  on  the 
other  hand  tn^ing  to  exempt  them  from 
very  basic  benefits  they  are  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part 
of  this  leglslatlte  process  and  strongly 
urge  that  this  conference  report  be  voted 
aflflnnatlvely. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  thing  I 
know  our  colleagues  have  wondered  about 
is  whether  the  House  conferees  stood  by 
the  House  position.  We  have  had  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  before  us  many 
times  previously,  and  I  want  to  say  to 
my  colleagues  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia   (Mr.    Burton)    never    wavered 
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once  In  standing  by  the  House  position. 
He  never  threw  out  a  hint  that  we  should 
go  away  from  it.  I  only  want  to  give  my 
congratulations  to  him  for  the  stalwart 
way  In  which  he  handled  himself. 

lb.  BURTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

ISt.  QUXE.  hSi.  %>eaker.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 

SiBPJUS). 

Mr.  SEBEUUS.  Mr.  I^iealcer,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

May  I  profpose  a  question  to  the  gen- 
tleman or  to  the  subcommittee  chnjm^nTi 
on  the  subject  of  small  towns.  I  have 
hundreds  of  them  In  my  district  where 
they  have  one  or  two  employees  and  one 
of  them  may  also  be  the  town  marshal 
who  works  8  hours  a  day.  It  looks  like  he 
is  exempt  that  way,  but  he  is  also  the 
water  commissioner  and  is  on  call  if  a 
watermeter  breaks.  What  is  the  situation 
of  that  employee  in  those  small  towns? 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  say 
that  as  the  town  constable,  he  Is  exempt- 
ed, bat  I  would  Imagine  that  all  the  work 
he  does,  as  reading  watermeters.  would 
not  be.  In  other  words,  he  is  not  exempt- 
ed from  the  overtime  provision  in  his 
nonpublic  safety  duties. 
i£r.  BFEMjJJTB.  Oh. 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  assume  that  he 
wotfld   be  exempted   in  his   hours  he 
spends  in  his  work  as  a  constable,  but 
he  would  not  be  exempted  in  the  hours  he 
spends  reading  watermeters. 

Mr.  SEBEUUS.  The  problem  is  that  he 
is  always  on  cafl  because  we  might  have 
a  water  main  break. 

Mr.  QUIE.  On  the  question  (rf  the  duty 

hom^,  that  is  going  to  be  determined  by 

the  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  I  indicated  be- 

.  fore — the  definition  of  duty  hours  as  it 

relates  to  sleep  and  eating  time. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yl^d  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SEBELIUB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  find  out  about  this  May  1  starting 
date  under  this  bOl.  because  tiie  cities 
have  already  gotten  their  budgets  made 
out.  and  they  are  right  In  the  middle  of 
their  year.  I  am  just  wondering  what  ef- 
fect raising  the  imnimiim  wage  on  Uie 
first  of  the  month  here.  Just  a  month 
from  now,  is  going  to  have  on  the  budgets 
of  a  lot  of  these  towns  and  cities. 

Mr.  SEBELIUB.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  that  when  I  was 
mayor  of  the  community  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, we  had  to  virtually  rob  Peter  to 
pay  Paul  In  order  to  pay  for  our  em- 
ployees.  

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentie- 
man  wBI  yield,  if  the  gentieman  Is  re- 
ferring to  the  police  and  firemen  over- 
time provisions  here,  the  effective  date 
is  January  1.  1975. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  That  may  be  so,  but  what 
about  tiie  other  employees  who  are  in- 
volved? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  QDIE.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Bir.  SEBEUUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mi-.  QUIE.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  in  r^ly  to 
the  inquliy  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 


may  I  say  that  the  other  employees  are 
covered  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
full  month  after  the  passage  of  this  act 
So  when  we  talk  aboat  May  1.  if  the 
President  signs  this  bill  tills  week,  as  I 
hope  the  President  will,  then  it  will  go 
into  effect  the  1st  of  May. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  If  the  gentieman  will  yield 
further,  the  police  and  firemen  may  not 
be  covered  on  that  day,  but  the  other 
municipal  employees  will  be  covered  on 
May  1.  as  far  as  this  salary  raise. 
Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  And  this  will  occur  when 
the  towns  and  cities  are  right  in  the  mid- 
dle of  their  budgetary  year,  and  without 
them  having  made  any  provision  for  this. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentie- 
man will  yield  still  further.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentieman  from  Texas  that  if  any 
employee  is  getting  less  than  $2  an  hour, 
that  I  would  not  feel  as  sorry  for  the  tax- 
payers in  that  case  as  I  would  for  those 
employees. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  The  trouble  Is  that  this  is 
"a  real  problem  with  many  small  towns 
and  communities.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  may  not  have  a  lot  of  small 
towns  and  commimlties  such  as  I  have. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Yes,  I  do.  I  hope  those  em- 
ployees are  already  receiving  at  least  $2 
per  hour. 

Mr.  SEBEUUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
so  concerned  as  to  the  minimnTn  wage. 
In  fact.  I  voted  for  this  bill  when  we  sent 
it  over  to  the  Senate,  but  I  must  say  that 
in  view  of  the  overtime  provisions  I  will 
have  to  vote  against  It  now  because  of  the 
extreme  burden  this  places  on  so  many 
of  these  small  towns  and  communities. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentie- 
man has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  minimum 
wage  conference  report.  It  is  a  good  re- 
port on  a  good  bill  and  the  time  has  come 
to  put  ourselves  on  record  for  the  work- 
in^an  in  this  country,  who  clearly 
deserves  the  benefits  tWs  bill  will  give 
him. 

I  want  to  speak  particularly  to  the  ex- 
cellent conference  provision  concerning 
public  safety  personnel — ^policemen,  fire- 
men, and  correctional  officers.  This  is  a 
section  I  worked  hard  for  as  a  member 
of  the  conference  committee  and  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 

I  believed  it  essential  from  the  start  of 
our  consideration  of  the  miniTrmtri  wage 
bill  in  the  general  Subcwnmlttee  on  La- 
bor, of  which  I  am  a  member,  to  give 
equal  treatment  to  all  public  employees. 
I  was  very  gratified  to  see  the  committee 
and  then  the  full  House  include  public 
employees  under  the  minlmimi  wage  bill. 
By  doing  so,  we  have  rectified  a  great 
injustice. 

However,  I  was  disturbed  that  public 
safety  personnel  were  not  granted  full 
coverage  under  the  overtime  provisions. 
I  think  they  are  fully  entitled  to  It.  These 
employees— particularly  the  police, 
whose  experience  I  am  intimately  famil- 
iar with  as  a  former  policeman  with 
23  years  of  experience — are  some  of  our 
most  vital  public  servants.  ITiey  and 
firemen  and  correction  oflQcers  are  the 
only  puUlc  servants  who  lay  their  lives 
on  the  line  for  the  people  they  protect 
making  the  ultimate  sacrifice. 


I  beUeve  that  to  leave  them  out  of  over- 
time coverage  altogether  is  grievously 
wrong.  I  had  planned  to  introduce  an 
amendment  in  committ^  to  correct  this 
injustice,  but  concluded  It  would  speed 
passage  of  tiie  TntninmTTi  wage  bill  to 
work  for  acceptance  of  the  Senate 
amendment  in  conference. 

I  recognized  there  exists  a  real  prob- 
lem for  financially  hard-pressed  cities  in 
being  required  to  pay  the  extra  moneys 
which  overtime  coverage  would  involve. 
Speaking  as  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  most  fiscally  overburdened  cities  In 
the  country.  New  York  City,  I  under- 
stand their  problem.  Consequently,  I 
worked  for  a  formula  which  would  make 
the  transition  to  somewhat  higher  costs 
for  cities  gradual  and  acceptable  and 
one  which  would  not  throw  them  into 
fiscal  ch{M)8. 

Consequently,  police,  fire,  and  correc- 
tional ofiacers  will  receive  overtime  be- 
ginning on  January  1,  1975,  for  only 
those  hours  worked  above  an  average  of 
60  per  week  in  a  4-week  (28-day)  period. 
In  January  1976  the  number  of  hours 
before  overtime  becomes  effective  will 
drop  to  58,  and  in  January  1977  to  54.  In 
recognition  that  we  are  headed  down  the 
road  to  a  full  commitment  to  overtime 
pay,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  author- 
ized to  study  the  1975  data  in  1976  to 
devise  a  formula  for  1978  and  beyond. 
And,  finally,  those  departments  with  five 
or  fewer  employees  are  exempted  in  rec- 
ognition of  their  special  circumstances. 
I  think  this  is  a  responsible  compromise 
between  the  threat  of  fiscal  hardship  for 
the  cities  and  the  imdenlable  rights  of 
public  safety  employees. 

If,  in  the  long  run,  cities  are  put  in 
difficult  circumstances  by  tills  provision, 
then  I  think  the  answer  is  not  to  deny 
the  rights  of  public  safety  employees  but 
to  seek  aid  in  the  Congress  for  the  extra 
costs.  Indeed,  I  think  the  Congress  has 
not  been  generous  enough  with  our  cities 
on  a  whole  range  of  needs,  and  that 
sooner  or  later  we  must  face  up  to  doing 
something  about  it.  We  certainly  can- 
not pretend  that  the  way  to  solve  this 
problem  is  to  not  recognize  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  policemen,  firemen,  and 
correctional  officers. 

I  am  satisfied  our  commitment  to 
equal  treatment  is  clear  and  that  Uie 
burden  for  the  cities  has  been  taken 
into  account.  I  think  the  formula  is  a 
good  one.  I  urge  Oie  House  to  adopt  the 
conference  report  without  delay 

Mr  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiUi  great 
reluctance,  I  am  supporting  the  mlni- 
muni  wage  conference  report  now  pend- 
ing before  the  House.  I  am  extremely 
disappointed  that  the  House  conferees 
were  unable  to  maintain  the  exclusion 
of  fire  and  police  emplosrees  from  the 
conference  report,  but  I  know  the  diffi- 
culties that  they  encountered. 

A  complete  exclusion  may  have  been 
Impossible.  But  I  think  the  conferees  did 
about  the  next  best  thing  In  attempting 
to  limit  the  devastating  effect  of  over- 
time payments  on  municipal  govern- 
ments. 

In  the  debates  on  the  similar  minimum 
wage  blU  last  year,  I  pointed  out  that 
communities  in  my  district  would  become 
liable  for  millions  of  dollars  of  overtime 
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or  extra  labor  costs  as  a  result  of  includ- 
ing fire  and  police  under  Uie  overtime 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  I  further  pointed  out  that  the  munic- 
ipahUes  within  my  district  were  sub- 
jected to  a  tax  levy  limitation  by  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  The  added  liEiblllty, 
combined  with  the  levy  limitation,  means 
that  the  municipalities'  only  alternatives 
are  fewer  firemen  and  less  fire  protec- 
tion, or  a  reduction  in  some  otiier  vital 
municipal  service. 

I  will  vote  for  the  conference  report 
today  in  the  hope  that  the  added  finan- 
cial liabilities  can  be  avoided  because  of 
the  language  developed  in  the  conference 
committee.  I  am  also  relying  very 
strongly  on  the  language  contained  in 
the  various  committee  reports  that  sleep 
time,  meal  time,  and  relaxation  time  will 
not  be  counted  as  active  duty  hours  for 
the  purposes  of  the  overtime  provision 
of  the  conference  report.  And  I  hope  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  issue  regula- 
tions that  will  minimize  the  damage  to 
these  mimicipid  budgets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  only  objection  to  the 
previous  minimum  wage  bill  in  this 
House  was  the  unf  sdr  burden  which  these 
overtime  provisions  plsu;ed  on  munici- 
palities within  my  district.  I  have  no 
objection  to  other  features  of  the  bill, 
and  do  support  it.  I  only  hope  that  the 
fire  and  poUce  overtime  is  not  inter- 
preted at  some  later  date  in  a  way  that 
will  force  municapalities  to  reduce  their 
fire  protection  service. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  sup- 
port the  bill  now  before  us  to  increase 
the  minimimi  wage.  It  Is  a  question  of 
justice,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  cost  of  Uving 
for  the  American  family  has  increased  at 
a  fantastic  rate.  Housewives  are  shocked 
by  the  almost  daily  Increase  in  the  basic 
commodities. 

Surely  it  is  time  for  the  Ocmgress  to 
approve  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage.  Fairness  and  equity  demand  it.  It 
is  the  right  thing  t6  do,  and  now  is  the 
time.  The  cost  of  gasoline,  heating  oil, 
food,  clothing  and  the  other  essentials 
bear  little  resemblance  to  last  year's 
prices,  and  the  end  is  not  in  sight.  This 
Nation  can  wait  no  longer  in  approving 
a  long  overdue  adjustment  in  the  min- 
imum wage.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  over- 
whelming approval  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Am^idments  of  1974. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974. 
Every  time  this  issue  comes  up  we  hear 
the  same  old  rhetoric  dredged  up  from 
the  very  first  debate  on  minimimi  wage. 
Increasing  the  minimum  wage,  oppo- 
nents say,  will  only  drive  more  and  more 
men  and  women  out  of  work.  Yet  all  the 
statistics,  all  the  data  show  that  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  one  of  the 
most  economically  successful  legislative 
acts  In  America's  history. 

By  setting  a  floor  below  which  workers 
may  not  be  paid,  the  law  keeps  wages 
flowing  into  the  economy.  Moreover,  the 
argument  that  the  wage  Increases  are 
passed  off  to  consimaers  simply  is  not  true 
if  the  original  history  of  the  act  has  any 
validity.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
was  passed  at  a  time  when  a  few  major 
companies  were  commanding  huge  prof- 


its while  their  employees  were  taking 
home  starvation  wages. 

The  minimum  wage  law  was  and  con- 
tinues to  be  a  means  of  assuring  a  fair 
distribution  of  the  common  effort  by 
labor  and  management  to  produce  and 
provide  the  wealth  of  America.  All  wealth 
is  the  product  of  the  workingman. 
whether  he  works  in  the  factory,  in  an 
office,  a  board  room,  at  a  drafting  table, 
a  drill  press,  a  desk,  or  on  the  road, 
whether  he  vieatz  a  blue  collar,  a  white 
collar,  or  no  collar  at  all. 

It  is  the  work  of  a  himdred  million 
Americans  that  has  created  our  wealth, 
not  the  capital  of  a  relatively  few  finan- 
ciers and  industrialists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  workers  of  America 
deserve  a  fair  shake.  The  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1974  reaffirm 
Congress  resolve  that  it  will  guarantee 
as  fair  a  distribution  of  America's  wealth 
as  is  possible. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  wsis  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  345,  nays  50, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  36,  as 
follows: 

[RoU  No.  122] 
YEAS— 346 


Abzug 

Cleveland 

Gaydos 

Adams 

Cochran 

Olaimo 

Addabbo 

Cohen 

Gibbons 

Anderson, 

CoUler 

Oinn 

Calif. 

CoUlns,  Dl. 

Anderson,  lU. 

Conable 

Grasso 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Conte 

Gray 

Andrews, 

Connan 

Green,  Greg. 

N.  Dak. 

Cotter 

Green,  Pa. 

Annunzlo 

Coughlln 

Orlfflths 

Arends 

Cronln 

Grover 

Aspln 

Culver 

Gubser 

Badlllo 

Daniels, 

Oude 

Bafalls 

Oomlnlck  V. 

Gunter 

Barrett 

Danlelson 

Guyer 

Bell 

Davis,  Oa. 

Haley 

Bennett 

Davis,  B.C. 

Hamilton 

Bergland 

Davis,  Wis. 

Hammer- 

Blaggl 

delaOaiaa 

schmidt 

Blester 

Delaney 

Hanley 

Bingham 

Dellenbadc 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Boggs 

Delhims 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Boland 

Denbolm 

Harrington 

Bowen 

Dennla 

Harsha 

Brademas 

Dent 

Hastings 

Brasco 

Derwlnskl 

Bray 

Dickinson 

Hays 

Breaux 

DlngeU 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Breckinridge 

Donohue 

Heine 

Brlnkley 

Dom 

Helatoeki 

Brooks 

Drinan 

HewlerBOn 

Broomfleld 

Dulski 

Hicks 

Brotzman 

Duncan 

HiUls 

Brown,  Calif. 

du  Pont 

Hogan 

Brown,  Mlcb. 

Eckbardt 

HoUfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Broyhlll,  H.O. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Buchanan 

Esch 

Howard 

Burke,  Calif. 

Eshleman 

Hudnut 

Burke,  Fla. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Rimgate 

Burke,  Mass. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Hunt 

Burllson,  Mo. 

PaooeU 

Ichord 

Burton 

Flndley 

Jarman 

Carney.  Ohio 

Flood 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Carter 

Mowers 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Casery,  Tex. 

Foley 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Cederbezg 

Ford 

Jonas,  Ala. 

Chamberlain 

Porsythe 

Jones,  N.C. 

Chappell 

Fountain 

Jones,  Okla. 

Chisholm 

Fraser 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Clancy 

Prellngbuysen 

Jordan 

Clark 

Frey 

Karth 

Clausen. 

Froebllch 

Kastenmeier 

DoqH. 

Pulton 

Kazen 

Clay 

Fuqua 

Kemp 

King 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Utton 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Mccioskey 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Bdarazitl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matbls,  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Milford 

Miller 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

MizeU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Murtlia 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 


Abdnor 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Baker 

Bauman 

Beard 

BroyhiU,  Va. 

Burgener 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Clawson,  Del 

Collins,  Tax. 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 


,  N.Y. 


Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Parris 
Passman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perlcins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickla 
Pike 
PodeU 
Preyer 
Price,  m. 
Pritchard 
Qule 
Quillen 
RaUsbeck 
RandaU 
Rangel 
B«es 
Regula 
Keuss 
Rhodes 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
RobUon, 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 
RoncaUo.  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rose 

Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 

St  Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasln 
Sar  banes 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Scbroeder 
Sciberllng 
Shipley 
Sboup 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Slsk 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Staggers 
Stanton. 
J.  William 

NAYS — 50 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Devine 
Downing 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Gettys 
Goldwater 
Goodilng 
Gross 
Hinsbaw 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hutchinson 
Ketchum 
Lagomarsino 
LAndgrebe 


Stanton, 

James  v. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
TalcoU 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague 

Thompson,  VJ. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tieman 
TowaU,  Nev. 
UdaU 
DUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Wamider 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wtdnall 
WUaon.  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
WUson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wydlar 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  B.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
zion 
Zwach 


McClory 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Poage 

PoweU,  Ohio 
Price.  Tex. 
Rarlck 

Roblnaon,  Va. 
Bousselot 
SattOTfleld 
SebeUua 
Spence 
Stelger.  Arts. 
Synuns 
Treen 
Wiggins 


ANSWBRED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Ryan 


NOT  VOTING— 36 


Alexander 

Ashley 

Bevlll 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Boiling 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Conyers 

Dlggs 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Pish 


Prenzel 

GUman 

Hanna 

Hmntf  tif  n 

H«bert 

Heckler, 

Kluczynakl 

Kuykendall 

Long,  Md. 

MUlS 

mtcbell,  Md. 
Owens 


Patman 

Beld 

Biegle 

Booney.  N.T. 

Boaenthai 

Shrlver 

Stephens 

SuUlvan 

Vander  Jagt 

Williams 

Wright 

Wyatt 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 


to. 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Booney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hubert. 

Mr.  MltctMU  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Klucaynda  with  Mr.  Banrahan. 

Mr.  BerlU  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  AlwTander  with  Mr.  Prenzel. 

Mr.  Bald  with  Mr.  Kuykeudall. 

Mr.  Btagla  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mrs.  SuUlTan  with  Mr.  ShrlTcr. 

Mr.  OonTtn  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Boaenthal  with  Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  BteplMzia  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  XUherg  with  Mr.  Flah. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Brienborn. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarics  and  include 
extraneous  matter  on  the  conference  re- 
port Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
slyvanla? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
following  the  House  vote  on  rollcall  122 
on  the  bUl  S.  2747,  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1974  conference  re- 
port, the  RxcoBD  show  that  at  the  time 
of  that  vote  I  was  attending  a  meeting 
of  the  national  leaders  of  veterans'  or- 
ganizations concerning  veterans'  attairs 
of  importance  to  our  Nation,  causing  me 
to  be  inadvertently  delayed  for  that  vote. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"aye"  in  support  of  this  measure. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  gentleman's  statement  will 
appear  in  the  Rec(»d. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speako*,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  immediately  follow- 
ing zxdlcan  122,  the  House  vote  today  on 
8.  2747  on  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1974,  the  Rxcou  show 
that  during  the  vote  I  was  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  national  leaders  at  vet- 
erans' organiaatkms  concerning  mat- 
ters of  importance  to  our  national  inter- 
est, causing  me  to  be  inadvertently  de- 
layed for  that  vote.  Had  I  been  present 
I  would  h«ye  voted  "aye." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man frwn  New  York?  * 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMBNT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl.  7734,  AMENDING  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  8TAGOERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 


Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJR.  7724)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
establish  a  national  program  of  biomed- 
ical research  fellowshj),  traineeships, 
and  training  to  assure  the  continued  ex- 
cellence of  biomedical  research  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendmeats  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
may  I  ask  the  chairman  what  changes 
there  are  on  the  House  bill  made  by  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  House  bill  is 
exactly  the  same  as  it  was. 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  cottferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Rogers,  SATT«RriEi,D,  Devine, 
and  Nelsen. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  PILE  REPORT  ON  BR. 
12993 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  report  on  H.R.  12993,  broadcast  license 
renewal. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objectim. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  TO 
AMERICAN  REVOLimON  BICEN- 
TENNIAL BOARD 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vlBiona  of  section  10(a),  Public  Law  93- 
179,  the  Chair  f^ipolnts  as  members  of 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Board  the  following  Members  on  the  part 
of  the  House:  Mrs.  Bogob.  of  Louisiana, 
and  Mr.  Butler,  of  ^rginia. 


FOREIGN  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OP  1914 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Ccsnmlttee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  992  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  BBS.  9M 
Sesolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
revolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (Hit.  13413) 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
to  authorize  an  Expropriation  to  provide  dis- 
aster relief,  rehabilitation,  and  reconstruc- 
tion assl  stance  to  Pakistan,  mcaragva.  and 
the  Sahelian  nations  of  Africa.  After  general 
<lebate,  which  shall  be  conflned  to  the  bill 


and  shall  continue  not  to  esceed  one  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  centrolled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranfcing  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  blU 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  l>e  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  recommenced  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  now  printed  on 
page  2,  Une  24  through  pagf  3.  line  17  of  the 
blU,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  clause 
7,  rule  XVI.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  biU  to  the 
Hoxise  with  such  amendmetats  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  blU 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  T 

The  SPEAKER.  The  fijentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is  necognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  ,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  992 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  J2412,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961. 

House  Resolution  992  also  provides 
that  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  now  printed  on 
page  2.  line  24  through  page  3,  line  17  of 
the  bill,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  clause  7,  rule  XVI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (the  germane- 
ness provision) . 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  12412  is  to  au- 
thorize $115  million  for  ffmiine  and  dis- 
aster assistance  to  the  Sahel  region  of 
Africa,  and  for  disaster  relief  and  emer- 
gency recovery  needs  in  Nicaragua  and 
Pakistan.  An  appropriation  for  these 
three  regions  was  included  in  the  1974 
foreign  assistance  apprt^riations  bill 
(H.R.  11771)  which  passed  Congress  in 
December  1973. 

H.R.  12412  also  amends  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  by  requiring  ad- 
vance notification  to  the  Congress  of  any 
proposed  modifications  ofi  debts  owed  to 
the  United  States.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  992  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  SJl.  12412. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  this  bill  is  the  nongermane 
amendment  that  the  Cominittee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  inserted.  I  have  reference  to 
section  4,  beginning  on  page  2,  of  the  bill. 
I  think  it  is  so  important^  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  will  read  Jt  in  toto. 

The  section  reads  as  foBows: 

The  Secretary  of  State  shaU  keep  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  fuUy  and 
currently  Informed  of  the  otgolng  status  of 
any  negotiations  with  any  foreign  govern- 
ment regarding  the  cancellqtlon,  renegotia- 
tion, rescheduling,  or  settlement  of  any  debt 
owed  to  the  United  States  by  any  such  for- 
eign government  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatlvea.  and  to  the  chairman  of  the  ap- 
propriate Senate  committee,  the  text  of  any 
international  agreement  profoslng  a  modifi- 
cation In  the  terms  of  such  debt  no  less  than 
thirty  days  prior  to  Its  entry  Into  force,  to- 
gether wltti  a  detailed  ezj^matlon  ot  the 
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interest  of  the  United  States  In  such  mod- 
ification. 

(b)  Ko  debt  authorized  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  owed  to  the  United 
States  by  any  foreign  government  may  be 
canceled,  renegotiated,  rescheduled,  or  set- 
tled in  Einy  manner  Inconsistent  with  the  leg- 
islative authorization  applicable  to  the  orig- 
inal debt  as  modified  by  any  subsequent 
amendment,  except  as  provided  In  this 
section. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  provision  is 
long  overdue,  and  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for 
bringing  it  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time,  and  I  move  the  previ- 
ous question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  12412)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to 
authorize  an  appropriation  to  provide 
disaster  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  re- 
construction assistance  to  Pakistan. 
Nicaragua,  and  the  Sahdian  nations  of 
Africa. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMITTKX    OF   TUB    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  cmi- 
sideration  of  the  bill  (HJR.  12412) .  with 
Mr.  Mazzoli  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Morgan)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Frelinghutsen)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan)  . 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
every  day  that  the  House  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reduce  an  appropriation  it  has 
already  voted  by  nearly  one-quarter. 

That  is  what  HJR.  12412 — ^to  authorize 
disaster  relief  and  emergency  recovery 
assistance — ^will  do. 

And  of  course  this  legislation  wiU  help 
millions  of  needy  people.  It  falls  within 
the  great  tradition  of  humanitarian 
measures  which  the  House  has  supported 
in  the  past  when  natural  disasters  have 
struck  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  this  case,  we  are  dealing  with  three 
areas  of  the  world  which  have  suffered 
true  disasters — drougiit  in  the  Sahel 
of  Africa,  the  earthquake  which  devas- 
tated the  capital  of  Nicaragua,  and  the 
floods  in  Pakistan. 

First  of  all,  let  me  point  out  that  what 
we  are  authorizing  here  does  not  Involve 
any  new  appropriations. 

The  House  already  has  voted  the 
money.  What  this  bill  does  Is  to  allow 
the  appropriation  to  go  forward. 


Furthermore,  this  bill  cuts  the  appro- 
priation by  nearly  one-quarter — ^from 
$150  million  to  $115  million — a  reduction 
of  $35  million. 

A  second  feature  of  HJt.  12412  is  that 
it  tightens  congressional  oversight  over 
any  softening  of  the  terms  on  foreign 
debts  owed  to  the  United  States  through 
loans  authorized  under  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  It  does  so  by  re- 
quiring 30  days  advance  notification  to 
the  Congress. 

I  will  relate  briefly  the  background  on 
this  bill  and  then  describe  its  provisions. 

As  Members  may  recall,  the  Congress 
last  December  passed  the  fiscal  1974  for- 
eign assistance  appropriations  bill  (HH. 
11771).  HJl.  11771  included  $150  million 
for  disaster  assistance  for  the  Sahel, 
Pakistan,  and  Nicaragua. 

The  disaster, assistance  appropriation 
was  passed  wltli  a  requirement  saying  the 
funds  "shall  be  available  only  upon  en- 
actment into  law  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion." Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  authorizing  legislation  which  is  be- 
fore us  today. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Conunittee  heard 
witnesses  in  connection  with  this  au- 
thorizing legislation  and  conducted  a 
careful  inquiry.  There  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  that  true  tragedies  have  been  in- 
flicted by  nature  on  these  poor  lands. 
Millions  of  people  suffered  and  proi>erty 
damage  was  huge. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  initial 
American  response  to  all  three  disasters 
seems  to  have  been  prompt  and  effec- 
tive. We  are  now  in  the  emergency  fol- 
lowup  state. 

The  committee  found  that  in  aU  three 
areas  the  coimtries  themselves  are  la- 
boring hard  to  overcome  the  Impact  of 
the  catastrophies. 

Also,  in  all  three  places  there  have 
been  substantial  donations  by  others  in 
the  international  community,  totaling 
much  more  than  the  contributions  by 
the  United  States. 

In  the  Sahel  of  Africa,  according  to 
figures  supplied  to  the  committee,  total 
international  disaster  and  recovery  as- 
sistance so  far  lias  amounted  to  some 
$361  million  of  which  $232  million  is 
from  other  foreign  contributors  and  $129 
million  is  from  the  United  States. 

In  Nicaragua,  total  postdisaster  aid 
from  the  international  community  has 
been  some  $90  million  to  date  of  which 
$54  million  is  from  non-U.S.  donors. 

In  Pakistan,  the  contributions  from. 
the  international  community  so  far  ex- 
ceed $108  million,  of  which  nearly  60  per- 
cent is  from  donors  other  than  the 
United  States. 

Concerning  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
the  situation  is  that  the  executive  re- 
quested $50  million  for  Sahel,  $85  million 
for  Pakistan,  and  $15  million  for  Nica- 
ragua. The  appropriation  passed  by  Con- 
gress contains  these  full  amounts. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  In 
HJl.  12412,  as  amended,  has  approved 
the  $50  million  for  Sahel  and  the  $15 
million  for  Nicaragua. 

However,  the  committee  determined 
that  $35  million  could  be  cut  from  the 
$85  million  appropriated  for  Pakistan 
without  impairing  the  disaster  relief  and 


recovery  efforts  or  the  good  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  Pakistan.  A  more  detailed 
statement  on  the  reduction  is  in  the  com- 
mittee report. 

So  in  sum,  H.R.  12412  as  amended  au- 
thorizes $115  million,  a  $35  million  reduc- 
tion from  the  appropriation. 

The  committee  amendment  also  de- 
letes language  proposed  by  the  executive 
which  would  have  exempted  the  disaster 
assistance  from  the  restrictions  and  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
and  any  other  law. 

The  final  feature  of  the  committee 
amendment,  which  is  section  4  of  ILR. 
12412  as  reported,  is  not  related  to  dis- 
aster assistance.  However,  I  believe  it 
will  find  strong  support  from  Members 
who  wish  to  strengthen  congressional 
oversight  over  debts  which  foreign  coim- 
tries owe  us.  It  was  adopted  following 
committee  discussion  of  the  way  In 
which  the  executive  branch  disposed  of 
the  Indian  rupee  debt  owed  to  tiie  United 
States. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  Is 
self-apparent.  It  requires  the  President 
to  give  Congress  30-day  sulvance  notice 
on  any  proposed  agreement  which  would 
waive  or  reduce  any  debt  owed  to  the 
United  States  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act. 

To  conclude.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly 
and  urgently  urge  passage  of  this  dis- 
aster relief  and  emergency  recovery  as- 
sistance bill. 

The  need  is  great. 

Its  passage  will  be  in  our  long  and  out- 
standing humanitarian  tradition. 

And  it  will  not  require  a  penny  of  new 
appropriations.  Rather,  it  will  cut  a  sub- 
stantial amount  off  appropriations  al- 
ready voted. 

Mr.  FRET  .TNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  (Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ilse  in  strong  support 
of  this  disaster  relief  bill.  I  know  of  no 
substantial  opposition  to  it.  There  was  an 
individual  opponent  within  the  commit- 
tee. 

This  bill  recognizes  major  disasters  in 
three  different  geographic  areas— $15 
million  is  to  be  authorized  to  help  oope 
with  the  consequences  of  the  earthquake 
in  Nicaragua  in  December  1972— $50  mil- 
lion is  to  help  cope  with  the  disastrous 
drought,  which  unfortunately  still  con- 
tinues, in  the  Sahel  area  of  Africa;  $50 
million  is  to  be  used  in  Pakistan. 

It  so  happens  that  when  the  bill  was 
approved  by  the  committee  last  monUi  I 
was  in  Pakistan.  While  there  I  had  an  op- 
portunity for  some  first-hand  discussions 
about  the  nature  of  that  disaster,  and  the 
response  to  it.  both  by  the  Pakistanis,  by 
international  agencies,  and  by  individual 
countries. 

My  only  regret  about  this  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  it  does  cut  an  amount 
of  $35  million  from  the  $150  million  that 
was  appropriated  last  January.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  maneuver  is  simply  di- 
viding the  need  into  two  segments.  We 
say,  in  effect,  that  some  of  this  can  be 
described  as  disaster  relief,  and  some 
should  be  considered  as  econonlc  as- 
sisttmce.  If  that  is  true.  I  would  suppose 
that  we  should  be  cutting  the  amount 
which  is  to  be  made  available  for  the 
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African  countries  which  are  suffering 
from  drought 

■nie  committee  rQX>rt.  on  page  6, 
points  out  that  $35  million  to  be  made 
available  for  Africa  is  for  what  is  called 
medium-term  recovery  programs,  mainly 
for  food  and  feed  gndn  production,  and 
livestock  herd  improvement. 

The  same  kind  of  devekn^ment  assist- 
ance is  needed  in  Pakistan  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  disastrous  floods 
which  that  country  suffered. 

Thore  really  is  no  questian  but  that 
the  need  is  there.  We  are  simply  saying 
those  programs  that  had  been  designed 
for  Pakistan  were  rq>n)gramed  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  floods  in  Pakistan,  and  re- 
programed  to  South  Vietnam.  The  com- 
mittee also  said  that  we  should  now  take 
the  so-called  medlum-teim  needs  of 
Pakistan  imder  the  economic  aid  lun- 
brella.  Of  course,  we  can  do  that,  and  Z 
hope  we  will  recognise  the  needs  are 
very  reaL  But  it  does  not  seon  to  me 
that  we  should  be  congratulating  our- 
selves too  m\xdi  in  cutting  funds  which 
obviously  could  be  put  to  use  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  needs  are  very  real. 

cme  obvious  result  of  the  cuts  is  that 
only  limited  funds  will  be  available  to 
finance  imports  of  raw  materials,  spare 
parts,  machinery,  and  other  goods 
needed  to  huelp  r^^alr  Pakistan's  ravaged 
economy. 

So,  as  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  sup- 
port this  authorization.  It  is  an  un- 
usual situation  that  we  are  asking  for 
an  authorization  whoi  the  appropria- 
tion has  been  made  months  ago.  But  I 
hope  that  we  will  support  the  bill  over- 
whelmingly. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tndlana  (Mr.  Hamiltoiv)  . 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  12412.  a  bill  to  author- 
ize an  appropriation  to  provide  disaster 
relief,  rehahiUtatitm.  and  reconstruction 
amMarn^  to  Pakistan,  Nicaragua,  and 
the  Sahellan  nations  of  Africa. 

Although  the  House  has  already  ap- 
propriated $150  million  for  disaster  aid 
to  these  three  areas,  I  believe  that  the  ac- 
Monk.  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
to  reduce  the  amount  and  authorize  an 
appropriation  of  only  $1 15  million  i&  war- 
ranted, does  not  affect  essential  disaster 
rtilef  efltarts  and  serves  well  our  tradi- 
tion of  tiylng  to  TtspaaBi  as  best  we  can 
to  hmnan  tragedies  and  natural  calam- 
ities wherever  they  may  occur. 

The  bill  before  us  Intends  that  $50  mil- 
lion will  be  available  for  Pakistan,  $15 
millloa  for  Nicaragua,  and  $50  mllUon  for 
the  ooantrtes  ai  8ahd  Africa.  The  differ- 
mce  between  the  amount  appropriated 
and  the  amount  for  which  an  authoriza- 
tion Is  now  requested  is  absorbed  entirely 
in  the  proposed  Pakistan  program. 

Mr.  Cbahrman.  the  $35  million  cut  in 
the  disaster  aid  request  for  Pakistan  is 
not  designed  to  affect,  in  any  way,  our 
ccmecm  over  the  extensive  floods  in  that 
country  ii^iich  caused  well  over  $400  mil- 
lion wortli  <A  damage  to  life,  home,  agri- 
culture. Industry,  communication  net- 
works and  the  elaborate  cgrstem  of  canals 
and  irrigation  worics. 

Pakistan  is  an  important  friend  of  the 
Utalted  States  in  the  Middle  East  and 


South  Asia  regions,  and  it  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest  to  continue  to  respond  to 
its  development  needs  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible. When  the  August  1973  flood  hit,  it 
was  only  natural  that  we  would  try  to  do 
what  we  could  to  help,  especially  because 
of  the  impressive  and  quick  commitment 
the  Pakistani  Government  made  to  re- 
covery efforts.  I  believe  the  $50  million 
requested  in  this  bill  provides  essential 
disaster  relief  aid  to  a  country  in  need  of 
our  aid  at  a  time  when  it  was  beginning 
to  show  significant  signs  of  economic  and 
political  recovery  from  the  traumatic 
events  of  1971,  which  Included  the  inde- 
pendence of  Bangladesh,  a  former  prov- 
ince of  Pakistan,  and  Pakistan's  military 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  India. 

PAKISTAN'S    FKOORAM 

The  original  Executive  request  of  $85 
million  for  Pakistan  under  the  disaster 
assistance  appropriation  included: 

The  sum  of  $40  milllan  in  commodity 
import  loan  funds  to  finance  imports 
from  the  United  States  of  raw  materials, 
spare  parts,  fertilizer,  pesticides,  phar- 
maceuticals and  other  goods  to  help  re- 
pair Pakistan's  ravaged  economy; 

The  sum  of  $22  million  in  grants  for 
reconstruction  of  small  rural  facilities 
including  schools,  hospitals,  clinics, 
roads,  and  handpumps  for  drinking 
water;  and 

The  sum  of  $23  million  to  reimburse 
other  AID  accoimts  which  were  drawn 
down  to  meet  the  Palustan  emergency. 

The  three  most  important  reasons  for 
cutting  this  program  are: 

First,  a  sizable  proportion  of  the  $40 
million  commodity  import  loan  and  of  an 
agricultural  production  loan  of  $18  mil- 
lion were  proposed  for  fertilizer  imports. 
It  is  highly  imllkely  that  many  of  these 
funds  will  be  spent  during  fiscal  1974  be- 
cause of  our  embargo  on  fertilizer  ex- 
ports and  the  general  worldwide  short- 
age of  fertilizer. 

Second,  several  of  the  items  proposed 
in  the  disaster  relief  proposal  for  Pakis- 
tan should  l)e  properly  included  in  the 
regular  program  of  long-range  economic 
development  for  Pakistan  rather  than 
under  the  "disaster"  heading. 

lUrd,  the  $35  million  reduction  r^re- 
sents  the  amount  in  the  original  preflood 
Pakistan  program  which  w£is  re- 
programed  away  from  Paldstan  after 
the  floods  and  proliably  was  allocated 
to  South  Vietnam. 

If  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment needs  more  funds  for  Pakis- 
tan during  fiscal  year  1974  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  the  disaster  relief  proj- 
ects, thai  the  Agency  should  reprogram 
to  Pakistan  funds  previously  earmarked 
for  that  coimtry  prior  to  the  fioods. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  our  com- 
mittee's careful  consideration  of  this 
request  has  improved  the  bill  which  we 
present  today  and  insuxes  that  reascm- 
able  smns  of  money  are  made  available 
for  worthwhile  and  important  disaster 
relief  work  in  Sahel  Africa,  Pakistan,  and 
Nicaragua.  The  United  States  has  long 
demonstrated  a  commitment  to  respond 
to  people  in  desperate  need  of  help  and 
people  who  have  demonstrated  a  wlU  to 
help  themselves. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  and  thereby  provide  funds  to  sim- 


plement  the  self-help  efltorts  of  the  peo- 
ples of  these  regions. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSBN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentlunan  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  BROoicrmj)) . 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
m-ge  passage  of  the  bill  l»ef  ore  you,  B.B.. 
12412.  It  would  authorize  disaster  reUef, 
rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  assist- 
ance to  the  Sahellan  nations  of  Africa, 
to  Nicaragua  and  to  Pakistan. 

The  amoimt  recommended — $115  mil- 
lion— is  $35  milUon  less  than  the  $150 
million  appropriated  last  year  subject  to 
enactment  of  authorlzinf  legislation. 

As  noted  in  the  committee  report,  three 
great  disasters  in  differoit  paxXs  of  the 
globe  have  created  an  urgent  need  for 
economic  and  humanitarian  assistance. 
There  was  a  devastating  drought  in  the 
Sahel  of  Africa,  an  earthquake  in  Nica- 
ragua and  floods  in  Pakiatan. 

Successive  years  of  drought  have 
brought  human  misery  and  economic 
devastation  to  the  six  countries  of  the 
Sahel — Mauritania,  Senegal,  MaU,  Upper 
Volta,  Niger,  and  Chad.  The  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1973  authorized  $25  mil- 
lion for  the  emergency  and  recovery 
needs  of  the  Sahel.  TTils  bill  provides 
an  additional  $50  million  of  which  about 
$15  milllan  would  be  used  to  expand  ef- 
forts to  ease  the  immediate  impact  of 
the  drought.  The  remaining  $35  million 
would  be  used  for  medium  term  recovery 
programs  such  as  food  and  feed  grain 
production  and  livestock  herd  improve- 
ment. 

In  Nicaragua,  the  $15  million  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  would  be  used 
to  convert  temporary  wood  shelters  Into 
permanent  low-cost  homes  housing  50,- 
000  people.  The  Nicaraguan  Government 
also  would  put  $15  million  into  the 
project. 

Our  assistance  to  Pakistan — ^the  com- 
mittee recommends  $50  million— will  be 
used  for  reconstruction  of  rural  facili- 
ties and  the  importation  of  essential  re- 
lief supplies  and  other  goods  needed  to 
repair  Pakistan's  flood  ravaged  economy. 

This  legislation  is  needed,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  the  amount  rec<munended  is 
weU  justified.  I  urge  appiX)val  of  the  bin. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  J  would  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  drought 
in  Africa  has  extended  beyond  the  six 
countries  of  the  Sahel  region.  Today 
drought  and  famine  have  spread  over 
much  of  Ethiopia,  one  of  our  country's 
true  f 4ends  In  Africa. 

The  depth  of  the  Ethiopian  tragedy 
was  recently  revealed  to  many  of  us  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Cwi^mittee  by  our 
former  colleague,  the  retiring  Ambassa- 
dor to  Ethiopia,  E.  Ross  Aflalr.  Last  week, 
Ambassador  Adsdr  met  with  a  niunber  of 
us  from  the  committee  and  we  learned 
first  hand  from  Ross  of  ihe  scope  of  the 
disaster  in  that  ancient  Isfnd. 

The  United  States,  along  with  other 
nations,  has  been  providing  emergency 
aid.  The  gravity  of  the  situation  requires 
that  we  continue  to  send  humanitarian 
assistance  to  our  Ethiopian  friends.  We 
should  conUnue  to  help  them  in  their  ef- 
forts to  survive  the  famine  and  retjuild 
for  the  future. 

I  urge  the  admmistratlon  to  matntam 
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a  constant  review  of  the  needs  of  the 
Ethi(Y)ian  people' for  disaster  relief  and 
to  do  everything  possible  to  a^st  them 
m  this  time  of  need. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  HUnols  (Mr.  Dekwinski)  . 

Mr.  DEKWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  I  supported  this  bill  in  committee 
and  Intend  to  vote  for  It  here  today,  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  yet  an- 
other disaster  in  Africa.  Recent  events 
have  demonstrated  that  the  drought  m 
the  sub-Saharan  region  of  Africa  is 
more  «rtenslve  than  the  six  nations 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Sahellan 
nations  of  Africa,  which  will  receive 
assistance  through  this  legislation.  In 
fact,  the  drought  stretches  from  Sene- 
gal on  the  west  coast  all  the  way  to 
Ethiopia  on  the  Red  Sea. 

Reports  Indicate  that  the  famine 
in  Ethiopia — one  of  America's  flim 
friends — ^ha^  affected  nearly '  2  million 
farmers  and  herdsmen.  kllUng  thousands. 
The  EJthiopian  Government  has  mobi- 
lized its  limited  resources.  Some  grain 
and  other  relief  supplies  have  been  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions and  international  agencies. 

Last  week  a  number  of  us  had  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  famine  in  Ethi- 
opia with  our  former  colleague,  the  re- 
tiring Ambassador  to  Ethic^^ia,  the  Hon- 
orable E.  Ross  Adair,  lliose  of  us  who 
know  Ross  as  I  have  since  I  came  to 
Congress,  and  especially  those  of  us  who 
had  the  pleasiure  of  serving  with  him 
when  he  was  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
have  come  to  rely  heavily  upon  his  Judg- 
ment. He  assured  us  that  the  situation 
in  Ethiopia  is  very  serious  and  that  our 
humamtarian  assistance  continues  to  be 
urgently  needed  and  appreciated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  addition  to  support- 
ing the  bill  whol^ieartedly,  I  wish  to 
express  concern  over  the  parliamentary 
situation  that  faces  us  whl6h  pndilblts 
specific  authorizations  of  funds  to  cover 
the  disaster  afflicting  Ethiopia.  I  am 
wondering  If  the  distingulsbed  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mcniqah)  would 
permit  me  to  direct  a  question  or  two 
to  his  attentkm. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, would  I  be  correct  if  I  stated  ttiat 
had  the  parilamentary  sltuatton  allowed 
us  to  consider  It,  that  our  ctHnmlttee 
would  have  favorably  looked  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  proper  assistance  to  alleviate 
the  drought  ccmdltiaDs  in  Ethiopia  as 
well? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  fnsn 
Illinois  is  correct.  But  because  the  appro- 
priati<m  bill  limited  us  to  three  aoeclflc 
areas— Pakistan,  Nicaragua,  and  the 
Sahel  region — we  did  not  provide  an  ex- 
press authorization  for  Ethiopia. 

Mr.  DERWINSEOL  Is  there  a  possi- 
bility that  the  Senate  might  be  able  to 
rectify  this  sltuatkm? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  will  say  to  the  gentte- 
man  from  Illinois  that,  m  my  opinion, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  would 


have  no  objection  to  that;  and  I  doubt 
whether  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions would  object.  If  the  condition  in 
Ethiopia  can  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  problem  of  the  Sahel  disaster  area. 
there  would  be  some  reason  for  some 
assistance  there.  If  not,  of  course,  there 
is  $15  million  that  has  been  authorized 
and  appropriated  for  the  contingency 
fund.  I  think  some  of  those  fimds  could 
be  used  in  Ethiopia  in  an  emergency  in 
the  next  few  monl^.  So  I  think  some- 
thing could  be  worked  otit  for  Ethiopia. 
I  understand  that  $2  to  $3  million  would 
be  of  great  benefit  in  trying  to  solve  the 
problem  there.  If  such  funds  should  not 
be  taken  out  of  the  funds  authorized 
for  the  Sahel,  they  could  be  taken  out 
of  the  contingaicy  fimd. 

Mr.  DEKWINSEX  I  thank  the  chalr- 
msm  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  bill,  and 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalkh)  . 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  tills  l^lslation,  which  it 
seems  to  me  is  more  than  Justifled  in 
the  light  of  America's  long  tradition  of 
humanitarian  assistance  to  people  in 
times  of  catastrophes.  We  have  been  told 
of  the  devastating  effect  of  the  drought 
in  the  Sahel,  of  the  flood  in  Pakistan,  and 
of  the  terrible  earthquake  in  Nicaragua. 
Our  Government,  fortimately.  was  able 
to  provide  emergency  assistance  to  the 
peoples  immediately  affected.  Now.  we 
are  asked  to  participate  in  the  work  of 
rehabilitation  and  rebuilding. 

This  is  not  the  normal  kind  of  de- 
velopment assistance  whldi  we  r^rular- 
ly  consider  in  the  context  of  AID'S  nor- 
mal program.  Rather,  this  is  a  special 
effort  which  follows  our  long  history  of 
responding  to  grave  situations  ^i^ch  re- 
quire extraordinary  measures.  I  support 
this  legislation  and  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  me  In  voting  It  approvaL 

Mr.  PnEUNGHUTSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Gujcar)  . 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  now  before  us,  the  Fweign  Disaster 
Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  'the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Mr. 
MoBOAN,  and  my  c<^eagues  on  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  (^lomlttee  have  under- 
scored the  urgent  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion, assisting  the  disaster-ridden  areas 
of  Pakistan,  Nicaragua,  and  Africa. 

I  would  only  add  some  thoughts  con- 
cerning our  responsibilities  abroad.  While 
oiu*  domestic  needs  certainly  are  press- 
ing, we  should  not  forsake  the  millions  of 
needy  people  throughout  the  world. 

Since  we  are  the  most  affluent  Nation 
tn  the  world,  it  is  often  difficult  for  us 
to  conceive  of  the  dire  plight  of  the  less 
fortunate  people  In  other  lands. 

Ncmetheless,  we  have  always  been  gen- 
erous in  fulfilling  our  responsibilities  to 
mankind.  I  doubt  that  the  momentary 
mconvenlences  and  shortages  now  afflict- 
ing- our  citizens  has  in   any  manner 


dampened  our  great  American  humannl- 
tarian  spirit. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
consider  America's  mond  obllgatlonB  as 
a  leader  in  the  family  of  nations  and  vote 
to  support  the  passage  of  HJl.  12412. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  fiu^er  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiuM  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  C^ifomia  (Mr.  Hakha). 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  goitleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CHialrman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation  and  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remain  of  the  gentleman  from. 
New  York.  Disasters  that  take  human  Me 
and  dislocate  masses  of  people  such  as 
have  been  experienced  in  Nicaragua, 
Pakistcm.  and  the  African  Sahd,  cause 
us  to  refiect  on  our  role  as  a  nati<m  in  the 
family  of  man.  I  am  not  unndndful  that 
the  problems  and  needs  of  many  Amer- 
icans are  acute,  nor  am  I  suggesting  any 
diminution  of  our  attention  to  those 
problems.  I  wiU  suggest,  however,  that 
even  with  these  problems  in  mind  ours  is 
a  better  lot  by  far  than  that  of  the  coim- 
tries  mentioned  above,  lliese  particular 
crises  cry  out  for  humanitarian  resp<mse. 
Who,  we  must  ask,  is  in  the  best  posi^on 
to  respond?  Certainly  the  answer  Is  the 
United  States.  We  must  not  fall  to  re- 
spond with  a  sharing  of  our  lot  with 
those  victims  of  earthquake,  flood,  or 
drought  where  no  other  relief  la  forth- 
c<Hnlng  to  match  the  magnitude  d  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  C!halrman,  I  won- 
der how  many  of  us  here  today  can 
really  Imagine  wlmt  it  means  to  a  no- 
madic herdsman  to  have  his  wells  dry 
up  and  his  few  crops  fail  when  the  rains 
do  not  come.  I  wonder  how  many  can 
imagine  the  devastating  cost  to  poor 
fanners  when  all  their  planted  acreage 
is  washed  away.  And,  I  wonder  how  many 
can  imagine  the  sheer  devastation  of  a 
large  city  razed  to  the  ground  with  its 
buUdings  smashed  and  crunqded  and 
fires  blazing  m  all  directions. 

The  peoples  of  the  Sahel  natl(ms  In 
Africa,  of  Pakistan,  and  of  Nicaragua 
have  experienced  these  disasters,  lliey 
are  pulling  themselves  \ip  with  their  own 
resources  as  well  as  they  possibly  ca&. 
We  have  hriped  in  this  effort  and  are 
now  asked  to  help  a  little  more.  Our 
Government  was  able  to  meet  emergency 
needs  through  our  regular  AID  programs 
which  provide  funds  for  such  urgent  pur- 
poses. But  the  costs  of  rehabilitation 
cmd  reconstruction  are  far  larger,  and 
acoordtagly  we  are  asked  to  e^^prove 
special  funds  for  these  purposes.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  find  the 
means  to  provide  $115  million  requested 
in  this  legislation. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
funds  have  already  been  u^nvpriated. 
In  fact,  we  approved  the  a{>propriatlon 
last  December  of  $150  million  for  these 
purposes.  Today  we  are  called  upon  only 
to  review  what  might  be  considered  an 
oversight  and  thus  to  authorize  expendi- 
ture of  already  impropriated  funds.  The 
Foreign  Affairs  CcHnmittee,  having  con- 
sidered this  matter  carefully,  reccHn- 
mends  authorization  and  I  hope  that  my 
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colleasues  will  Join  with  me  In  aivrovlng 
It.  

Mr.  BIE8TER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  strong  support  of  HJl.  12412,  the 
Foreign  Disaster  Aastetimce  Act. 

This  legislation  will  provide  the  re- 
quired authorization  for  approximately 
$115  million  in  funds  already  awropri- 
ated  in  further  respcmse  to  recent  calam- 
itiee  abroaA— the  drought  In  the  Sahel 
regiui  of  Africa,  the  earthquake  in 
Nicaragua,  and  the  floods  in  Pakistan. 

Each  of  these  natural  disasters  has 
brought  extensive  destnietkKi  and 
death,  and  anyone  who  has  witnessed 
these  or  any  other  Budi  tragedies  knows 
{how  da^nemtfly  oirtiide  assistance  is 
needed  *t%a  wdieaoaed. 

li^  eervlce  oa  the  Africa  Subcommit- 
tee, visits  to  sewal  African  nations  last 
year,  and  dlseusslons  at  that  time  and 
sines  theo  with  many  African  leaders 
has  underscored  to  ms  the  extreme  sig- 
nlfleMiee  of  that  aid  which  is  earmarked 
for  the  Sabd.  WhUe  in  Africa  last  sum- 
mer I  had  discussions  with  ofBcials  in- 
volved in  rdUef  eflEorts  and  others  close 
to  proUems  hrougfat  about  l^  the 
drou^t.  I  had  an  ofiportunlty  to  visit  a 
fringe  area  of  the  Sahel  and  witness  the 
abcKdute  depths  to  which  this  disaster 
has'  reduced  these  proud  people.  The 
cumulating  effects  of  many  months  of 
negliglUe  rainfall  has  had  a  devastating 
impact  on  the  frugal  existence  of  the 
peculation. 

The  $60  mllliaa  allocated  for  the  Sahel 
in  this  autlioilsatkxi  has  a  twofold 
thrust:  to  halp  with  short-term  assist- 
ance for  more  Immediate  needs  and  long- 
term  tissistance  to  Initiate  agricultural 
productivity  and  replenish  depleted  live- 
stock. 

Reports  reaching  us  from  Ethiopia 
describe  an  Increaslsgly  deqMrate 
situation  there,  as  well,  from  severe 
drought.  Since  Ethiopia  is  not  technically 
a  part  of  the  Sahd.  no  provlsloos  have 
been  made  in  the  Ifglwlrtinn  for  assist- 
ance to  that  natkttL  Ilie  magnitiide  of 
the  problem  h«re  has  only  been  bdatedly 
recognised,  and  the  longer  we  wait  to 
respond  the  graver  the  consequences  be- 
come. We  should  be  taking  Immediate 
steps  to  aid  the  Ethiopian  people  in  their 
Irellef  efEorts.  Here,  as  In  the  Sahel, 
tremendous  logistical  problems  hinder 
^ectlve  relief  measures.  This  cannot 
deter  us,  however,  from  doing  all  in  our 
power  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  mil- 
lions of  people  and  offer  them  some  hope 
in  their  uncertain  future. 

The  $50  milUon  to  Pakistan  will  pro- 
vide basically  agricultural  and  con- 
struction assistanoe  to  hdp  rebuild  the 
country's  economy  in  the  wake  of  last 
summer's  extensive  flooding.  This  aid 
will  supplement  earlier  postflood  help 
from  the  n.S.  Government  and  private 
sources  in  our  coontiy. 

Nicaragua's  receipt  of  $15  million  as  a 
low-Interest,  long-term  loan  will  go 
toward  the  construction  of  permanent 
honstaif  for  the  thousands  left  homdess 
fifto  the  1072  earthquake. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
SDEtend  this  critical  assistance  to  the 
Sahel,  Pakistan,  and  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  HH.  12412.  a  bill  to 
anthorlae  an  appropriation  of  $115  mH- 


VLon  toe  disaster  relief  purposes  In  Nica- 
ragua, Pakistan,  and  the  Sahel  countries 
of  Africa. 

In  the  past  year  or  so,  these  areas  have 
eoerienced  extreme  hardships  and  im- 
told  devastation  because  of  earthquakes, 
floods,  and  famine.  We  are  asked  to- 
day to  help  these  states  in  the  process 
of  disaster  relief  and  reoonstnictlon  and 
rehabilitation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  in  our 
national  Interest  to  try  to  help  these 
states  for  several  reasons.  First,  these 
countries  are  friends  of  the  United 
States.  Pakistan,  for  instance,  is  one  of 
the  few  countries  in  its  region  which  has 
stood  by  the  United  States  in  the  past 
several  years. 

Second,  U.S.  assistance  would  comple- 
ment the  remarkable  self-help  efforts  the 
nations  Involved  are  maJ^ng  to  deal  with 
the  dislocations  and  hardships  caused 
by  these  calamities.  Pakistan  is  at^tin  a 
case  in  pdnt.  The  entire  country  was 
mobilized  after  the  August  floods  to  deal 
with  the  emergency  relief  needs  of  the 
affected  population  and  regions.  The 
Government  diverted  some  $100  millKm 
of  funds  that  would  hesve  gone  to  im- 
portant development  projects  to  help  pay 
for  relief  needs.  The  total  flood  damage 
was  upward  of  $400  million.  Such  coiu^- 
geous  decisions  to  divert  essential  devel- 
opment funds  cannot  be  taken  lightly  in 
a  state  where  develc^ment  needs  are  so 
great  and  where  every  project  siQiported 
by  the  Government  was  chosen  over  doz- 
ens that  must  wait  for  possible  future 
funding. 

Third,  the  impressive  response  from 
other  states  around  the  world  to  these 
disasters  is  commendable  and  the  United 
States  should  participate  In  this  Inter- 
naticmal  effort.  Well  over  $100  million 
has  already  been  contributed  to  Pakistan 
to  help  with  the  reconstruction  and 
emergency  relief  needs.  Her  Arab  neigh- 
bors, for  example,  contiibuted  weU  over 
$10  million  immediately  following  the 
floods  and  they  are  now  maMng  large 
commitments  to  Pakistan's  pressing  de- 
vdopment  needs.  The  states  of  Eiux^>e 
have  also  been  concemeA  with  and  oc»n- 
mitted  to  the  process  of  rehabilitation  in 
Pakistan. 

International  involvement  in  the  relief 
effort  was  initially  given  strong  leader- 
ship by  the  United  Nations  representa- 
tive in  the  country.  The  UH.  helped  co- 
ordinate emergency  relief  efforts  and 
kept  all  donor  countries  advised  of  de- 
velopments as  the  flood  waters  itaoved 
south.  The  U.N.  representative's  efforts 
helped  insure  that  relief  needs  got  to  the 
places  where  they  were  needed,  that  red- 
tape  4/as  minimized  and  that  Interna- 
tional efforts  were  not  duplicated.  In 
fact,  people  from  around  the  world  are 
pointing  to  this  effort  In  Pakistan  as  the 
best  organized  disaster  relief  program 
ever  conducted. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that 
the  longstanding  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  try  to  provide  humani- 
tarian relief  to  people  in  need  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  we  support  and  one  worthy  of 
continuation.  We  can  no  longer  extend 
aid  on  the  scale  that  we  have  in  some 
past  years.  We  know  this  and  recipient 
states  also  know  this.  But  we  ^ould 
continue  to  assist  others  whenever  pos- 


sible. We  can  and  should  do  so  here. 

I  urge  your  support  at  this  disaster 
reUef  bill  which  provides  essential  relief 
and  reconstruction  aid  to  friends  in 
need. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  si^jpart  of  H.R. 
12412.  which  authorizes  $115  million  in 
famine  and  disaster  as^tance  to  the 
Sahel  oi  Africa,  and  disaster  relief  and 
emergoicy  recovery  needs  in  Nicara- 
gua and  Pakistan.  Title  IV  of  the  flscal 
1974  Foreign  Assistanee  Appropria- 
tions Act  provided  for  these  disaster 
assistance  funds,  contingent  vpaa  the 
subsequent  enactment  of  an  authoriza- 
tion bill.  On  January  2|  of  this  year, 
the  Administrator  for  the  Agmcy  for 
International  Develoiuneht,  the  Hcmor- 
able  Daniel  Parker,  submitted  an  official 
request  to  the  Congress  pointing  out 
that  these  funds  are  urgently  needed 
due  to  the  damage  caused  by  the  Paki- 
stan flood,  the  Nlcaraguan  earthquake, 
and  the  drought  which  has  struck  the 
Sahellan  nations  of  Afriea.  Specifically, 
this  legislation  authorizes  $65  million  for 
the  disaster  relief  and  recovery  needs  of 
Pakistan  and  Nicaragua,  of  which  $50 
million  will  be  avallablf  for  Pakistan 
and  $15  million  for  Hlcaragua;  and 
another  $50  million  iii  famine  and 
disaster  relief  to  the  African  Sahel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  ts,  indeed,  an 
urgent  supplemental  authorization 
since  we  did  not  anticipate  these 
disasters  at  the  time  we  acted  on  the  fis- 
cal 1974  authorization,  imd  the  slt\ia- 
tion  In  the  coimtries  affected  is  critical. 
As  the  committee  report  points  out,  the 
stricken  countries  themselves  are  work- 
ing hard  to  overcome  the  impact  of  the 
catastrophes,  and  other  countries  in  the 
woi^ld  are  giving  relief  assistance. 

In  Pakistan,  for  instance,  of  the  $108 
million  contributed  to  the  relief  effort 
thiis  far,  60  percent  has  come  from 
coimtries  other  than  the  United  States; 
of  the  $90  million  contributed  to  Nic- 
aragua from  the  International  com- 
munity to  date,  about  TO  percent  has 
come  from  countries  other  than  the 
United  States,  though  it  should  be  noted 
that  another  $8.4  million  in  contribu- 
tions has  been  made  tliroufi^  the  pri- 
vate donations  of  Americans;  and,  in  the 
Sahel  region,  the  United  States  has  con- 
tributed about  36  percent  of  the  total 
contribution  tram  the  international 
community.  I  think  this  perspective  Is 
necessary  In  considering  the  bill  before 
us  today.  While  the  United  States  is 
maintaining  its  humanitarian  tradition 
as  a  leader  in  iQtematioiial  disaster  re- 
Uef, we  are  by  no  means  shouldering  the 
entire  burden. 

I  think  it  should  also  be  pointed  out 
in  considering  this  autborizatlon  that 
the  $115  million  involve^  is  not  neces- 
sarily all  for  grant  assislance,  and  that 
it  wUl  be  up  to  AID  to  determine  how 
much  of  the  authorizatian  win  take  the 
form  of  long-term  loans.  The  adminis- 
tration's original  request  of  $150  mil- 
lion for  these  three  countries  included 
$40  million  In  loan  funds  for  Pakistan 
and  a  $15  million  loan  td  Nicaragua. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chidrmaa,  it  should  be- 
noted  that  the  committlee's  authoriza- 
tion request  Is  $35  mlUioto  less  than  the 
administration's  request    a  23-percent 
reduction. 
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In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
adoption  of  this  authorization  which  I 
feel  is  both  a  reasonable  request  and 
an  urgently  needed  one. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  legislation  before 
us  now  to  authorize  aa  appropriation  to 
provide  disaster  relief,  rehabilitation,  and 
reconstruction  assistance  to  three  of  the 
most  needy  sections  of  the  woild. 

The  floods  In  Pakistan,  an  earthquake 
In  Nicaragua,  and  the  devastating 
drought  In  the  Sahel  of  Africa  are,  un- 
fortunately, only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg 
of  human  suffering.  The  money  we  au- 
thorize today  will,  hopefully,  assist  mil- 
lions of  people  In  averting  the  worst  tm- 
pact  of  the  natural  disasters  which  beset 
them.  This  legislation  reminds  us  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  that  we  should 
continue,  and  expand,  the  himianitarlan 
tradition  of  assisting  those  most  in  need. 

The  bill  before  us  authorizes  $65  mil- 
lion for  dlaster  relief  and  emergency  eco- 
nomic recovery  needs  in  Pakistan  and 
Nicaragua,  distributed  $50  million  for 
Pakistan  and  $15  million  for  Nicaragua, 
and  $15  million  for  famine  and  disaster 
assistance  to  the  Sahel.  The  appropria- 
tions measure  passed  in  December  1973, 
subject  to  the  passage  of  the  authorizing 
legislation  before  us,  had  authorized  a 
$150  million  total,  and  this  authorization 
Is  $35  million  less  than  that  total.  The 
$35  million  reduction,  which  applies  to 
Pakistan,  Is  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee based  on  their  belief  that  the  cut 
will  not  adversely  affect  relief  and  re- 
construction efforts  in  Pakistan.  The 
committee  also  believes  that  the  cut  will 
not  Impair  the  good  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Pakistan,  and 
notes  that  some  Items  In  the  proposed 
$35  million  should  more  properly  be  in- 
cluded in  a  normal  long-range  economic 
development  program  rather  than  under 
a  disaster  relief  program. 

The  present  appropriation  is  made  in 
addition  to  $47.8  million  in  official  as- 
sistance and  $1.2  million  cash,  foods,  and 
medicines  from  private  American  donors 
which  Pakistan  received  immediately 
after  the  August-September  floods  of 
1973  uprooted  nearly  5  million  people, 
destroyed  much  farm  lands,  and  did 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  dam- 
age to  Pakistan's  economy.  The  report 
notes  that  the  total  postdlsaster  aid  to 
Pakistan  so  far  exceeds  $108  million,  of 
which  nearly  60  percent  has  come  from 
donors  other  than  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding a  $13  million  from  Arab  coun- 
tries. 

The  Managua,  Nicaragua,  earthquake 
of  December  23,  1972,  killed  approxi- 
mately 10,000  people,  left  more  than  20,- 
000  people  homdess,  and  destroyed 
counUess  houses,  schools,  hospitids,  and 
office  bufldings.  To  date,  Nicaragua  has 
received  a  total  of  some  $90  million,  in- 
cluding $27.6  minion  in  U.S.  Government 
assistance  and  $8.4  million  in  private 
American  donations.  Ilie  present  appro- 
prlatlmi  of  $15  million  will  be  used  to 
convert  temporary  wood  shelters  into 
10,000  permanent  low-cost  homes  hous- 
ing 50,000  people.  The  Nlcaraguan  Gov- 
ernment will  also  put  $15  million  into  the 
housing  project. 

Ihe  years  of  drought  in  the  Sahellan 
coimtries  of  Africa— Mauritania,  Sene- 
gal,   Mall.    Upper    Volta,    Niger,    and 


Chad — exceed  the  capacity  to  imagine 
human  suffering  of  most  Americans.  The 
drought  continues  in  1974  unabated.  The 
United  States  has  already  given  $129  mil- 
lion to  the  starving  25  million  people  of 
the  Sahel.  The  worldwide  contribution 
approximately  $361  million.  The  $50  mil- 
lion we  authorize  today  will  provide  $15 
million  for  short-term  programs  to  ease 
the  effect  of  the  drought  on  the  people 
and  the  surviving  livestock  in  the  Sshel, 
and  $35  million  for  longer-range  re- 
covery programs,  Including  food  and 
grain  production  and  Uvestock  herd 
Improvement. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill.  Such  support  is  only  the  beginning 
of  our  recognition  of  our  obllgatlans  as 
a  rich  and  healthy  country  to  those  less 
fortunate  in  this  world. 

Mr.  RANDAIjL.  Mr.  Chairman,  whoi 
the  vote  on  the  Disaster  Assistance  Act 
was  taken  I  voted  in  the  affirmative 
which  caused  some  of  my  colleagues  to 
construe  this  as  a  dei^rture  from  a  long 
established  pattern  of  opposition  to  for- 
eign aid. 

Accordingly,  I  take  this  time  not  to 
msike  an  explanation  or  an  apology  be- 
cause I  believe  that  In  consideration  of 
the  context  of  a  measure,  a  vote  should 
always  ^peak  for  itself. 

I  make  these  remarks  to  point  out  that 
in  consideration  of  HJl.  12412  the  House 
today  encounters  a  rather  unique  situa- 
tion. This  is  true  because  the  House,  last 
December,  had  already  improved  under 
the  foreign  aid  appropriaticms  bill  a 
greater  amoimt  than  is  being  authorized 
today.  At  that  time,  near  the  end  of  1973, 
I  voted  against  the  foreign  aid  aiH^ro- 
priatlons  bill,  which  as  we  so  well  recall 
is  always  handled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman)  .  I  voted  against 
that  appropriation  bill  as  I  have  over  the 
years,  without  a  single  exception. 

But  taken  vrithin  the  context  of  last 
year's  foreign  aid  apprt^riatlons  bill  the 
authorization  bill  that  we  are  consider- 
ing today  is  a  reduction  of  disaster  relief 
under  or  below  the  figures  appropriated 
in  December.  Bear  In  mind  that  $150 
million  has  already  been  appropriated. 
Early  last  winter  I  cast  a  negative  vote. 
Today  for  these  same  purposes  only  $115 
million  Is  authorized  to  accomplish  the 
same  result.  Accordingly  an  affirmative 
vote  today  is  an  economy  vote. 

As  I  previously  observed,  these  remarks 
are  not  by  way  of  apology.  I  say  that  be- 
cause we  are  not  considering  a  foreign 
aid  bill  today  even  thoufi^  the  title  of  this 
bill  states  it  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

As  H.R.  12412  provides  no  economic 
assistance  in  the  accepted  use  of  that 
term,  or  military  assistance,  or  devd- 
opmental  assistance  with  its  attendant 
concessional  loans,  interest  free.  Rather 
this  is  disaster  rell^. 

Today  we  are  actfaig  to  hdp  some  hu- 
man beings  that  have  suffered  three 
great  calamities  In  three  different  coun- 
tries— severe  floods  in  West  Pakistan;  a 
devastating  earthquake  in  Nicaragua, 
and  a  widespread  drought  in  SiLheUa  in 
the  middle  of  Africa. 

As  to  Pakistan,  the  floods  of  August 
and  September  of  1973  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  homes  of  nearly  5  million  people. 
"Hie  most  productive  farmland  was 
ravaged. 


In  Nicaragua  2  days  before  Christmas 
on  December  23,  1972,  an  earthquake 
struck  Managua  and  killed  over  10,000 
people.  This  earthquake  left  more  than 
200,000  homdess. 

The  Sahellans  of  Africa  listing  from 
west  to  east  are  Mauretanla,  Senegal, 
Iiiall,  Upper  Volta,  Niger,  and  Chad. 
These  countries  have  suffered  from  not 
just  1  year  of  but  successive  years  of 
drought.  This  drought  situation  has 
brought  Indescribable  human  misery. 
The  desert  has  been  creeping  down  f  ran 
the  north.  They  are  out  of  water.  What 
Is  happening  Is  that  these  suffering  hu- 
mans try  to  journey  to  cities  for  relief. 
Some  die  en  route,  some  die  Just  outside 
the  cities.  Others  survive  long  enough  to 
live  for  a  while  in  camps.  Death  by  star- 
vation has  nm  into  the  millions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  opposed  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Fund  because  it  in- 
volved well  over  a  billion  dollars.  It  was 
economic  assistance  pure  and  simple 
which  has  not  proved  successful  or  pro- 
ductive In  the  past. 

However,  a  distinct  line  should  be 
drawn  between  over  a  billion  dollars  in 
foreign  aid  and  a  little  over  $100  million 
of  disaster  relief.  The  bill  today  is  to 
ease  human  suffering.  It  is  an  expression 
of  our  country's  long  humanitarian  tra- 
dition. In  a  word,  it  is  really  charity. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  way  these  funds 
can  wind  up  In  the  hands  of  some  foreign 
bureaucrats  and  be  denied  the  use  for 
which  they  were  Intended.  As  Is  true  so 
often  with  foreign  aid  most  of  this  fund- 
ing will  go  for  food.  The  assurance  that 
we  have  that  this  money  will  not  be  mis- 
directed, is  that  It  will  be  administered 
by  voluntary  agencies  including  such 
church  groups  as  the  Baptists,  the 
Methodists  and  the  Catholics.  That 
should  be  reassurance  enough  for  all  of 
us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  win 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  12413 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  <md  Haute 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  Vntted  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  aaaembled.  That  tbis 
Act  may  b©  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Dlaaeter 
-Assistance  Act  of  1974". 

Sxc.  2.  Chapter  5  of  part  X  of  the  n>relgn 
Assistance  Act  of  19S1  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing immediately  aftar  section  451  the  follow- 
ing new  eectlon: 

"Sxc.  462.  DisAsna  Rklicf.  The  Congress 
affirms  the  rvsponae  of  the  United  States 
Ooyemment  In  providing  (a)  disaster  relief, 
rehabilitation,  and  reconstruction  aaalstanee 
in  connection  with  the  damage  caused  by 
floods  In  Pakistan,  (b)  disaster  relief,  re- 
habilitation, and  reconstruction  asslstanoa 
In  connection  with  the  earthquake  in  Nicara- 
gua, and  (c)  famine  and  dl—iter  rallef  and 
rehabUltatlon  and  reoonsUructluu  aaslstanee 
in  connection  with  the  drought  in  the  Sa- 
hellan nations  of  Africa.  There  Is  authorised 
to  b«  appropriated  to  the  President,  In  addi- 
tion to  funds  otherwise  available  for  such 
purposes,  $150,000,000  to  remain  available 
untu  expended  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  03-340,  for  use  by  the 
President  for  such  assistanoe.  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine 
notwithstanding  any  prohlbltiozu  or  reotrlc- 
tlons  contained  In  this  or  any  other  Act." 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  readhig). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that   the  bill   be   considered   as   read. 
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printed  in  the  Ricout,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ooMMzms  AMXMiiicmTa 

•nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendmmt. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  1,  strike 
out  Use  8  and  all  that  f  oUom  down  through 
IUm  14  on  page  3  and  Insert  the  following: 

Sac.  46a.  EHDMam  BsLisr  hatamuxoK. — 
There  ie  authortMd  to  be  ^>propzlated,  In 
Addition  to  other  cume  avaUahle  for  euch 
purpoeee,  •06,000,000  for  uee  by  the  Preeldent 
for  dlButer  relief  and  emergency  recovery 
needs  In  Pakistan  and  Nlearagiia,  under  such 
terms  end  oondltfaMis  ae  he  may  determine 
sxich    sums    ahall    remain    available    until 


8.  Beottoa  flS9A(b))  of  the  Foreign 
I  Aot  of  1061  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "•35,000,000''  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "675,000^0". 

Mr.  OR06S.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  nmnber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  may  not  be  sub- 
stantial oiHTOsltioD  to  this  biU,  as  the 
gentleman  ftom  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Frk- 
vxtaanmm)  said,  and  there  will  be  no 
substantial  ocmoem  for  the  taxpayers  on 
the  part  of  the  proponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  contrary  to  the  title' of 
this  bin  the  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance 
Act,  It  is  really  a  disastrous  bill  to  re- 
lieve the  American  public  of  more 
money. 

No  less  than  $50  mllll<m  is  earmarked 
for  Pakistan,  a  country  which  has  been 
hosting  a  gaggle  of  Moslem  potentates 
who  have  been  roasting  us  for  a  long 
time.  What  with  the  Arab  countries 
piling  up  oil  doOazs  extracted  frmn  us, 
can  they  not  spare  a  few  to  help  their 
coreUgioDlsts?  Let  them  find  out  If  blood 
is  as  thick  as  olL  We  tilted  toward  Pakis- 
tan once.  It  is  about  time  we  straight- 
ened up. 

Nicaragua  is  getting  a  $15  million  cut 
out  of  this  piece  of  cake.  Tlie  commit- 
tee was  told  that  the  Nlcaraguan: 

<UrP  (Orass  National  Product)  increased 
during  1073  by  about  8  percent  largely  due 
to  tha  high  prtoes  In  the  export  sector.  The 
activity  In  the  Industrial  sector  la  up  to 
06  peroant  o<  pia-earthqaake  levels;  employ- 
msot  In  the  oommerdal  aeetor  .  .  .  was  at 
76  percent  of  pre-earthquake  levels  as  of 
June  1078.  Three  new  shopping  centers  are 
In  (^ration  and  one  more  Is  under  con- 
structVoa. 

Now  we  are  going  to  finance  low-cost 
houalng  with  a  loan  to  mcaragua.  It  will 
be  repaid,  if  ev^,  over  40  years  with  In- 
terest at  a  percent  fw  the  first  10  years 
and  S  pereettt  for  the  remaining  30  years. 
I  suggest  the  Memben  adc  their  con- 
stituents what  they  think  of  that  kind  of 
financing  for  housing. 

This  $115  mllllcm.  Members  of  the 
Anise,  will  be  borrowed  by  your  Govern- 
ment and  mine,  and  I  imderstand  there 
is  to  be  an  offering  of  Qovemment  secu- 
rities to  the  public  today  or  in  the  imme- 
diate futm«  which  win  be  at  8-percent 
interect. 

Ptnally  there  Is  $80  million  for  Africa. 
The  droui^t  on  that  continent,  the  com- 
mittee was  tcdd.  was  due  to  th$  continu- 


ous southward  advance  Of  the  Sahara 
Desert: 

It  Is  estimated  that  about  260,000  square 
miles  of  arable  land  have  been  forfeited  to 
the  deeert  In  the  last  60  yean. 

Ilie  $50  million  will  have  as  much 
chance  in  turning  Back  the  desert  as 
Canute  had  in  turning  back  the  sea — and 
he  did  it  with  his  bare  hand. 

This  bill  also  delegates  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  spend  the  $115  mil- 
lion. I  thmight  we  were  eoncemed  here 
about  delegations  of  powar  to  the  Presi- 
dent, any  President  of  this  country.  If 
this  bill  is  passed,  you  who  vote  for  it, 
win  be  delegating  additional  power  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who- 
ever he  may  be. 

We  have  natural  catastrophes  in  this 
country — floods,  earthquakes,  tornadoes, 
shore  erosion.  If  disaster  strikes  your 
area,  do  not  waste  time  with  futile  ap- 
peals to  the  Government  for  help.  Just 
plant  a  flag,  declare  it  Independent,  de- 
nounce the  United  States,  and  apply  for 
foreign  aid.  The  results  will  be  better 
and  much  quicker. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Ketchum)  . 

Mr.  KETTCHUM.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  fi"om  Iowa  for 
yielding. 

Am  I  correct  that  the  United  States 
in  the  recent  disturbances  between  Pak- 
istan and  India  took  the  part  of  Pakis- 
tan? Was  it  Pakistan  or  India?  It  was 
Pakistan,  I  believe. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  United  States? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  whldi  side  did  we 
faU? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Well,  I  do  not  really 
Icnow  from  time  to  time;  but  it  seems  to 
me  the  U.S.  Government  was  supplying 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  In  that  dis- 
turbance. Am  I  Incorrect? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  KETCUuM.  Did  I  not  read  some- 
where Just  recently  that  our  great  am- 
bassador to  India  forgare  a  $3  billion 
loan  to  India? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  \he 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  lix.  Gross  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  3 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  but  first  let  me  say  that 
the  gentleman  is  correct — the  VS.  C3ov- 
emment  wiped  out  India's  debt  to  this 
coimtry^ 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  have  no  further 
questions.  It  Just  seems  strange  to  me 
that  we  are  sort  of  playing  both  sides 
against  the  middle  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  oourset  we  do  that  aU 
the  time.  We  are  peddling  arms  to  both 
sides  In  the  Middle  East,  as  we  were  be- 
fore the  war  in  October.  We  are  today 
the  biggest  arms  peddlers  in  the  Middle 
East.  We  have  no  compunction  about  in- 
dulging in  duplicity  as  a  matter  of  so- 
called  foreign  policy,  none  whatever.  The 
U.8.  Government  is  perfectly  willing  to 
drain  the  pockets  of  the  American  tax- 
payers as  in  this  leglslatton  in  ordo-,  as 


they  say,  to  Implement  the  policy  and 
practice  of  duplicity. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  Ithe  committee 
a  question.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  $50  mil- 
lion that  we  are  to  provide  for  the  Afri- 
can nations  will  be  directed  to  trying  to 
turn  back  the  drought  that  apparently 
he  says  is  caused  by  the  fiahara  Desert 
moving  south.  ] 

Frankly,  I  have  not  maqe  up  my  mind 
on  this  bill,  but  I  am  concerned  for  what 
purpose  these  f  imds  are  going  to  be  put, 
really. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chafeman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  Hie  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first 
part  of  our  assistance  last  year  was  for 
immediate  reUef.  About  $15  million  or 
more  out  of  the  $60  million  in  this  bUl 
will  also  be  for  immediate  relief;  for  food 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  TREEN.  How  much  did  the  gen- 
tleman say? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  $15  million.  The  rest, 
together  with  contributions  from  other 
countries,  would  provide  resources  for 
intermediate  disaster  help^  For  example, 
some  studies  are  being  undertaken  to  de- 
termine if  this  drought  situation  can  be 
cured  on  a  permanent  basis.  Some  of  the 
funds  will  be  used  for  studies;  others  to 
correct  the  condition.  If  it  can  be  cor- 
rected. There  is  some  hope  it  can  be  cor- 
rected. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Does  this  have  to  do  with 
Irrigation  or  to  move  people  on  to  arable 
lands? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  do  not  know  exactly 
what  has  to  be  done  at  this  point,  but 
certainly  the  vegetation  has  to  be  re- 
stored in  some  way  to  stop  the  spreading 
of  the  desert.  Better  planning  in  orga- 
nizing human  setUementi  in  that  area 
will  also  be  Involved. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I 
heard  some  remarlcs  made  earlier  about 
the  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  onergencies,  such 
as  this  bm  addresses  itself  to. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  have 
any  idea  about  n^oral  oblfeations  on  the 
part  of  Members  of  Congress  toward 
their  c(»istituent8?  As  I  understand  the 
figures,  they  pay  roughly  evrarything  they 
earn  from  January  1  to  Mgy  30  each  year 
in  Federal,  State  and  locQl  taxes,  before 
they  can  even  spend  money  on  them- 
selves. Is  there  any  moral  Question  raised 
by  that  kind  of  statistic? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
obligation  on  the  part  of  taxpayers  of 
the  country  to  undertake  this  kind  of 
program  or  any  of  the  rest  of  the  foreign 
giveaway  programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gross  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  1 
minute.) 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  major- 
ity of  the  Members  present  today,  will, 
I  sun  sure,  vote  for  this  bill.  I  hope  that 
when  they  go  back  week  after  next  to 
their  constituents  during  the  Easter  re- 
cess, they  will  brag  about  how  they  got 
rid  of  another  $115  million  abroad  and  in 
the  process  delegated  more  power  to  the 
President.  They  should  not  bellyache  if 
their  constituents  ask  why  the  President 
has  so  much  power;  just  tell  them  you 
voted  on  March  28  for  another  foreign 
aid  bill  and  to  hand  more  power  to  the 
President  to  (vend  the  money  as  he  sees 
fit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bUl  is  another  con- 
tribution to  the  Inflation  that  is  wreck- 
ing the  country.  It  \s  facing  fincmcial 
disaster.  It  is  time  for  another  Disaster 
Relief  Act — for  Americans. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose  to  vote  for 
thisbiU. 

I  do  so  eVen  though  foreign  aid  is  im- 
popular  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  because  I 
know  full  well  that  there  is  not  a  man, 
woman,  or  child  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict; there  is  not  a  Democrat;  there  is 
not  a  Republican;  there  is  not  a  liberal; 
there  is  not  a  conservative  who  would 
have  me  vote  for  children  to  starve  to 
death. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  tell  the  Members  that 
we  cannot  say  this  about  every  piece  of 
legislation  that  comes  out  with  a  foreign 
aid  tag  on  it,  but  we  are  dealing  here 
with  emergencies  and  urgent  critical 
human  needs.  I  tell  the  Members  that 
literally,  without  the  help  that  is  in  this 
bill,  some  people  will  starve  to  death  who 
would  not  starve  to  death  if  they  do  re- 
ceive the  assistance  we  are  giving. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  an  international 
effort.  It  is  not  only  a  U.S.  effort.  Other 
countries  are  also  following  this  ex- 
ample of  the  American  people  and  con- 
tributing to  this  kind  of  disaster  relief. 
I  want  the  Members  to  understand  what 
they  are  doing  in  this  bill.  They  are  talk- 
ing fOjout  human  need  and  tsdking  about 
whether  or  not  people  will  starve. 

Mr.  DEKWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCniANAN.  Mr.  CSialrman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DKKWINSKl.  Mr.  CSiairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for 
making  a  very  valid  point,  "nils  is  an 
emergency  bill.  This  disaster  in  parts  of 
Africa  has  been  coming  on  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  It  will  take  years  to  com- 
bat it. 

Mr.  caiairman,  there  are  various  in- 
ternational organizations  behind  It.  I 
think  It  Is  a  very  practical,  positive,  hu- 
mane thing  for  the  United  States  to  be  in 
the  forefront  of  this  humanitarian  effort 
Mr.  FREIilNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  FRELINQHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  question  has  been  raised  just  now 
as  to  whether  there  is  any  moral  obliga- 
tion on  our  part  to  respond  to  disasters. 


I  would  hope  the  answer  to  that  question 
should  be  self-evident. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  respond  to  disaster,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  throughout  the  world  where 
real,  serious  human  need  exists.  None  of 
these  countries,  I  might  point  out,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  intimated,  are  de- 
nouncing the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  we  never 
feel  that  we  are  so  hard  put,  the  taxpay- 
ers are  so  hard  pressed  that  we  find  our- 
selves unable  to  respond  on  a  humani- 
tarian, moral  basis. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  will  only  say 
that  if  I  were  to  ask  the  people  of  my 
district  whether  I  should  support  foreign 
aid,  95  percent  would  say  "no."  But,  If  I 
were  to  say,  "Do  you  want  the  United 
States  to  meet  urgent  human  needs,  in- 
cluding preventing  the  starvation  of  men 
and  women,  ijoys  and  girls,"  the  answer 
would  be  100  percent  "yes."  I  am  posi- 
tive of  it,  and  that  is  what  we  are  talldng 
about  here  today.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

■nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

"Hie  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CHerk  will  re- 
port the  second  conmilttee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendm.ent:  On  page  2,  after 
line  14,  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  4(a) .  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  keep 
the  appropriate  commltteee  of  Congress  fuUy 
and  currently  informed  of  the  ongoing  status 
of  any  negotiations  with  any  foreign  govern- 
ment regarding  the  •cancellation,  renegotia- 
tion, rescheduling,  or  settlement  of  any  debt 
owed  to  the  United  States  by  any  such  for- 
eign government  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  the  chairman  of  the  ap- 
propriate Senate  committee,  the  text  of  any 
international  agreement  proposing  a  modi- 
fication in  the  terms  of  such  debt  no  less 
than  thirty  days  prior  to  its  entry  into  force, 
together  with  a  detaUed  explanation  of  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  such 
modlflcaticm. 

(b)  No  debt  authorized  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  owed  to  the  United 
States  by  any  foreign  government  may  be 
cancelled,  renegotiated,  rescheduled,  or  set- 
tled in  any  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
legislative  authorization  applicable  to  the 
original  debt  as  modified  by  any  subsequent 
amendment,  except  as  provided  in  this 
section. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  second  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  C!hairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  the  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  12412)  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  an  ap- 
propriation to  provide  disaster  relief,  re- 
habilitation, and  reconstruction  assist- 
ance to  Pakistan,  Nicaragua,  and  the 
Sahellan  nations  of  Africa,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  992,  he  reported  the 


bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  sei)arate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossmait  and  third  reading  of  the 
blU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  weis  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  276,  nays  124, 
not  voting  32,  as  follows: 


[Ron  No.  123] 
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Abzug 

Davis,  Oa. 

Hogan 

Adams 

Davis,  S.C. 

HoUflald 

Addabbo 

Davis,  Wis. 

Alexander 

de  la  Oerza 

Hocmer 

Anderson. 

Delaney 

Howard 

Calif. 

Dellenback 

Hvmt 

Anderson,  Hi. 

Dellums 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Andrews, 

Dennis 

Johnson,  Colo. 

N.Dak. 

Dent 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Annuns^io 

Derwlnaki 

Jones,  Ala. 

Arends 

Dlngell 

Jones,  N.C. 

Ashley 

Donohue 

Jordan 

Aspin 

Drlnan 

Karth 

BadlUo 

du  Pont 

Kastenmeler 

Barrett 

Eckhardt 

Kazen 

BeU 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Koch 

Bennett 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Kyroe 

Bergland 

Eilberg 

Leggett 

Blaggl 

Esch 

Lehman 

Blester 

Eshleman 

Lent 

Bingham 

Evans.  Colo. 

Long.Md. 

Boland 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Luken 

Boiling 

PasceU 

McCIorr 

Bo  wen 

Flndley 

McCloskey 

Brademas 

Pish 

McCormat^ 

Brasco 

Flood 

ICcDade 

Bresuz 

Foley 

McFaU 

Breckinridge 

Ford 

McKay 

Brooks 

Porsythe 

McKlnney 

Broomfield 

Praser 

Maedonald 

Brotzman 

Prelinghuysen 

Madden 

Brown,  Calif. 

Pulton 

Madigan 

Buchanan 

Puqua 

Mahon 

Burgener 

Gettys 

Mallary 

Bvirke.  Calif. 

Glaimo 

Maraziti 

Burke.  Mass. 

Gibbons 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Burton 

Gilman 

Mathias.  Cam 

Butler 

Gonzalez 

Matsunaga 

Carney,  Ohio 

Grasso 

ICayne 

Carter 

Gray 

MazEOli 

Casey,  Tex. 

Green.  Oreg. 

Meeds 

Cederberg 

Green.  Pa. 

Mdcher 

Chamberlain 

Qruntha 

Metcalfe 

Chlsholm 

Qrover 

Mesvlnsky 

Clark 

Gubeer 

Mtlls 

Clausen. 

Gude 

Mlnlah 

DonH. 

Guyer 

Mink 

Clay 

Hamilton 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Cleveland 

Hanley 

Moakley 

Cohen 

Hanna 

Midlohan 

Collins,  ni. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Conte 

Hansen.  Wash 

Morgan 

Conyers 

HBTTlngton 

Moaher 

Corman 

Harsha 

Moss 

Cotter 

Hawkins 

Murphy,  m. 

Coughlin 

Hays 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Cronin 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  Murtha 

Cxilver 

Heinz 

Natcher 

Daniels. 

Helstoski 

Nedzi 

Domlnick  V 

.    Hicks 

Nelsen 

Danlelson 

HfilU 

Nix 
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Obey 
O'Hvs 
OlfeUl 
Owena 

PM8DUU1 

Pmtten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PettlB 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

PodeU 

Powell,  Oblo 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Prltdurd 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Rstlsback 

Randall 

Rsncel 

Bees 

Regvils 

Reuaa 

Rliodee 

Rlnsldo 

Roblson.  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

RoBcallo,  Wyo. 

Roncmllo.  N.T. 

Booney,  Pm. 

Rostenkowakl 


Rousb 

Roy 

Roybftl 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarlianes 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smltb,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Stagger* 

Stanton. 

J.  wmiam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
stark 
Steele 

Stelger.  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Studds 
Symington 
Taleott 


Tleman 

Treen 

TTdall 

tniman 

VanDeerlln 

Vender  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Veyaey 

Vlgorlto 

Walah 

Wampler 

Ware 

Wbalen 

Wblte 

Wbltehurat 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson. 

Charles,  Tex 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wydler 
WyUe 
Yates 
Tatroa 
Toung,  Oa. 
Toung,  ni. 
Toung,  Tex. 
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Ttaompeon,  N.J.  Zsblockl 
Thomson,  Wis.  Zwach 
Thone 
Thornton 
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Abdnor 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ash  brook 

Befalls 

Baker 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brown,  Iflch. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Burke,  Wa. 

Bnrteeon,  Tex. 

Bnrllson,  lib. 

Byron 

Camp 

Chappen 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Cochran 

Collier 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Denholm 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Downing 
DulSU 
Duncan 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Prey 


(v 


Froehlleh 

Oaydos 

Olnn 

Doodling 

Gross 

Gunter 

Haley 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
.Hastings 

Henderson 

Hlnshaw 

Holt 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Lagomarslno 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Litton 

Long.  iM. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McCoUlster 

McBwen 

McSpadden 

Mann 

J«artln.  N.C. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller 

BflnsbaU.  Ohio 

Mlzell 


Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
My  era 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Parrls 
Poage 
Price.  T8x. 
Rarlck 
Roberts 
Robinson.  Va. 
Rogers 
Rose 

Rousselot 
Runnels  - 
Ruth 

Sattemeld 
Scherle 
Sebellus 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shuster 
Skubltz 
Snyder 
Spence 
Steed 
Steel  man 
Stelger,  Arte. 
Symms 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Tsylor.  N.C. 
Teague 
ToweU,  NeT. 
Waggonner 
Whltten 
Wyman 
Young.  Alaska 
Toung,  Fla. 
Toung,  B.C. 
Zton 


Bevlll 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Carey.  N.T. 

Dlggs 

Brlenbom 

Fountain 

Frenael 

Goldwater 

Hanrahan 

Hebert 
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Stephens 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 


Heckler,  Mass. 

Horton 

Kluczynski 

Kuykendall 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Patman 

Reld 

Rlegle 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Rosenthal 

ShrlTer 

Slkes 


Waldle 

Williams 

WUson, 

CbartesH., 

Calif. 
Wright 
Wyatt 


So  the  bin  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pain: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Bbrton  for.  with  Mr.  Blackburn 
against. 

Mrs.  Htockler  of  Massachusetts  for,  with 
Mr.  Kuykendall  agalxist. 

Mr.  n«nwl  tor.  with  ICr.  CktUwatar  agaaiat. 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  BevlU. 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 
Mr.  Bikes  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Shrlver.  -— — 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Reld. 
Mr.  Eauczynskl  with  Mr.  WUUams. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Xrlenbom. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Hanrahan. 
Mr.  Charlee  H.  Wilson  ot  Oallfomla  with 
Mr.  Waldle. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Foxintain. 
Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  BIstnlk. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  d»ys  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

"Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WYDLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  ma- 
jority leader  concerning  the  schedule  for 
the  balance  of  this  we"fek  and  the  schedule 
for  next  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  week  of  April  1,  1974. 
is  as  foUows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day,  with 
nine  fimdlng  resolutions  tram  the  House 
Administration  Committee. 

House  Resolution  937,  Committee 
Internal  Security; 

House  Resolution  886,  Committee 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTaits; 

House  Resolution  916,  Committee 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce; 

House  Resolution  920,  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business; 

House  Resolution  945,  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means; 

House  Resolution  952,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs; 

House  Resolution  957,  Committee  on 
District  of  Columbia; 

House  Resolution  987,  Conunlttee  on 
Public  WoriEs;  and 

House  Resolution  1003,  House  Infor- 
mation Systems. 

There  will  be  four  suspensions : 

S.  969,  pubUcation  of  constitutional 
rights  of  Indians; 

8.  1838,  American  Hospital  in  Paris  in- 
corporation amendment; 

S.  2441,  American  War  Mothers  Incor- 
poratlon  amendment:  and 

HJl.  13515,  Librarian  of  Congress  re- 
tirement. 


on 


on 


on 


Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day,  and 
there  are  nine  suspensions: 

H.R.  12925,  supplemental  maritime  au- 
thorization; 

B.R.   12627,   Miss   KeJau   documenta- 


tion; 
HJl 
H.R 

trade; 
H.R 
H.R 


8586,  sale  of  SJS.  7ndepe7idence; 
11223,   sale  of  a-4's   in  Guam 


12208,  movement  by  barge; 
10942,  Migratory  B(rd  Convention 
with  Japan; 

H.R.  13542,  abolish  poUtion  of  Com- 
missioner of  Pish  and  Wfldlife; 

H.R.  8101,  Defense  personnel  to  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service;  and 

HJl.  10972.  tax  on  bows  |ind  arrows. 

Then  there  will  be  S.  2T70,  pay  struc- 
ture for  medical  officers  and  other  health 
professionals,  under  an  open  rule,  with 

1  hour  of  debate. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  we  will  have: 

H.R.  13163,  Consumer  Protection  Act, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted,  and  I 
understand  they  are  asking  2  hours  of 
open  debate  on  that;  and 

H.R.  12565,  Defense  Departmental 
supplemental  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1974.  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted, 
and  I  understand  they  are  also  asking 

2  hours  of  open  debate  on  that. 
Conference  reports  may  be  brought 

up  at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  to 
make  sure,  am  I  correct  that  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  did  say  the  busi- 
ness of  this  week  is  concluded? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  bufiness  of  this 
week  is  concluded. 


ADJOXJRNMENT  TO  MOKDAY,  APRIL 
1,  1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  \^en  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  shaU  object,  I 
should  like  to  hiquh*  about  H.R.  10972, 
the  tax  on  bows  and  arrows.  Does  the 
gentleman  happen  to  have  any  further 
information  oa  that  bill?  Where  Is  the 
revenue  to  go  and  how  much  revenue 
is  involved? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  AllI  can  tell  the  gentle- 
man, if  he  will  yield,  is  that  this  is  post- 
poning the  tax  for  6  months. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  If  we  can  afford 
to  lose  that  revenue  for  6  months? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  As  things  are  now  I 
would  be  not  greatly  concerned.  I  imder- 
stand  it  goes  to  the  Federal  Aid  to  Wild- 
life Restoration  Fund. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WITH        CALENDAR 
BUSINESS  ON 

NEXT 


DISPENSING 
WEDNESDAY 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  th&t  the  biislness  In 
order  imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
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rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
of  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DANIEI^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  proceedings  of  Monday,  March  25, 
1974, 1  was  unavoidably  absent  when  f  our 
yea-8uid-nay  votes  were  taken.  For  the 
record,  I  now  state  how  I  would  have 
voted  on  these  questions  had  I  been 
present: 

Rollcan  No.  107:  Passage  of  HJR.  8747, 
to  r^?eal  section  274  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  relating  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  requiring  cam- 
pulsory  vaccination  against  smallpox  for 
public  school  students.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  108:  Motion  to  reccnnmlt 
H.R.  12109. 1  would  have  voted  "nay." 

Rollcall  No.  109:  Passage  of  HJR.  12109, 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Govemment  and  Governmental  Reorga- 
nization Act  to  clarify  the  provision  re- 
lating to  the  referendum  on  the  issue  of 
the  advisory  neighborhood  councils.  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  110:  Passage  of  HJl. 
12832,  to  create  a  Law  Revision  Conunls- 
sion  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
establish  a  municipal  code  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SYMTNOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  119,  on  the  so-called  Ashbrook 
amendment,  I  was  recorded  as  being  ab- 
sent. I  was  present  and  voted  "nay"  and 
I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  to  that  effect  may  be  placed 
in  the  permanent  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thornton)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
112,  a  quorum  call,  I  was  present  and  I 
ixiserted  my  card  in  our  modem  elec- 
tronic device  and  I  pushed  the  button 
but  apparently  the  device  failed  to  record. 
I  was  present  and  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  statement  be  included 
in  the  permanent  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOPE  TOR  SPEEDY  ENACTMENT  OP 
SECTION  410(b) 

(Mr.  JARMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the 
enactment  of  section  410(b)  as  em 
amendment  to  the  FWeral  Aviation  Act 


of  1958.  Let  me  now  detail  the  justifica- 
tion for  this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  is  being  seriously  and 
adversely  affected  by  the  fuel  crisis  as 
it  restricts  and  jeopardizes  the  U.S.-flag 
foreign  and  overseas  air  transportation 
system.  The  entire  U.S.-flag  industry  en- 
gaged in  foreign  and  overseas  air  trans- 
portation— scheduled  services,  supple- 
mental charter  services,  and  edl-cargo 
services — is  caught  in  an  economic  emer- 
gency, beyond  the  control  of  manage- 
ments which,  if  not  temporarily  aided  by 
the  U.S.  Government,  appears  to  be 
headed  toward  a  wide-ranging  disruption 
of  services  which  would  be  severely  ad- 
verse to  our  national  interests.  The  c«i- 
tinuation  of  these  foreign  and  overseas 
U.S.-flag  services,  which  it  has  taken 
decades  to  build  up  to  their  present  posi- 
tion of  supremacy,  is  required  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  its  Postal  Service,  and  our  na- 
tional defense.  Such  services  must  be 
preserved  at  all  costs  and  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
in  section  410(b)  appears  to  be  the  only 
viable  solution  to  this  ciurent  problem. 

Inflation  in  the  price  of  fuel  has  struck 
the  entire  spectrum  of  the  United  States 
air  transportation  Industry.  But  in  no 
area  has  the  problem  been  as  severe  as  it 
Is  for  all  classes  of  the  U.S.-flag  carriers 
providing  international  air  services.  "Riat 
is  because  these  carriers  are  dependent 
upon  foreign  fuel  which  is  not  subject 
to  the  United  States  price  control  mech- 
anism. Airplanes  which  fly  to  foreign  and 
overseas  destinations  must  buy  fuel  there 
to  continue  their  flights  or  to  return,  and 
prices  abroad  now  charged  have  reached 
Intolerably  high  levels. 

Further,  most  United  States  interna- 
tional airlines  use  "bonded"  fuel  for 
United  States  originating  flights,  and 
some  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
this  type  of  fuel.  Bonded  fuel  has  not 
been  made  subject  to  price  controls  and 
the  prices  for  it,  too,  have  almost  trebled 
in  1  year.  The  FEO — ^Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice— has  recently  proposed  regulations 
which  may  ameliorate  that  problem  but 
their  implementation  is  still  to  come. 
Even  if  such  implementation  is  fully  car- 
ried out,  however,  the  problem  of  fuel 
prices  still  remains  acute  because  there 
is  no  way  for  the  United  States  to  Im- 
pose price  controls  on  foreign  fuel.  Car- 
riers such  as  Pan  American  and  TWA 
are  heavily  dependent  upon  such  fuel — in 
Pan  American's  case  such  fuel  purchased 
in  foreign  countries  constitutes  53  per- 
cent of  its  total  requirements  in  1973. 

Using  May  1973,  as  a  base  index  of  100, 
prices  in  Paris.  Berlin,  Frankfurt,  and 
London  had  reached  indices  in  early  Feb- 
ruary 1974,  of  229,  210,  235,  and  234,  re- 
spectively. Per-gallon  costs  at  some 
points  have  reached  Incredible  propor- 
tions: New  Delhi — 88.42  cents,  Ankara^- 
62.58  cents,  and  Casablanca — 65.90  cents. 
What  Is  even  worse,  foreign  prices  are 
expected  to  rise,  not  recede. 

The  jeopardy  to  the  national  interest 
is  most  serious.  The  preservation  of  our 
U.S.-flag  certificated  operators  is  vital 
to  our  own  best  interests.  Thousands  of 
jobs  are  at  stake  and  the  balance  of 


payments  is  importantly  affected  through 
the  ability  of  these  U.S.-flag  carriers  to 
earn  foreign  currencies  and  to  sell  their 
services  abroad.  The  continuance  of  the 
dominant  sales  position  of  U.S.-built  air- 
craft and  parts  on  a  worldwide  basis 
would  be  most  adversely  affected  by  a 
dismantling  of  these  air  services.  The 
Postal  Service  on  which  so  much  of  the 
economic  and  cultural  activity  of  our 
coimtry  depend  would  be  crippled,  and 
oiu-  vital  national  defense  interest  would 
be  most  seriously  jeopardized  if  such  a 
dismantling  took  place.  The  ability  of 
civilian  foreign  and  overseas  air  serv- 
ices to  serve  our  Military  Establishment 
in  the  event  of  national  emergency  with 
reserve  equipment,  with  trained  operat- 
ing know-how,  and  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy  where  required  are  cru- 
cial to  our  own  well-being  and  survival 
as  a  world  power. 

National  policy  simply  does  not  per- 
mit the  loss  of  this  important  asset  of 
our  Nation;  or  the  alternative  of  either 
turning  over  the  bulk  of  fordgn  air 
transport  to  foreign  carriers — ^largely 
owned  or  supported  by  foreign  govern- 
ments— or  of  reliance  upon  slow  surface 
ocean  shipping. 

The  continuance  of  the  international 
air  transport  system  of  the  United  States, 
therefore,  requires  the  speedy  enactment 
of  section  410(b). 


THE    ECONOMY    AND    THE 
PRESIDENCTY 

(Mr.  KOCH,  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOC^.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  state- 
ment Is  addressed  to  our  Nation's  busi- 
ness and  financial  leaders — ^many  who 
imdoubtedly  do  not  share  my  party 
afaiiation  or  liberal  views.  But  that  is  of 
no  moment  since  the  issue  here  is  not  a 
partisan  one.  The  issue  Is  the  country's 
economic  strength  in  which  we  all  have 
a  stake. 

The  current  high  rate  of  inflation  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  Ameri- 
cans face.  The  fiscal  and  monetary 
bureaucrats  can  still  sit  astride  the  beast 
but  they  clearly  are  not  in  c(mtrol.  The 
result  is  uncertainty  based  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  failure  to  develop  and 
curticulate  a  coherent  poUcy  toward  the 
country's  economy.  Even  now  during  an 
economic  slowdown,  the  consequences  of 
inflation  keep  credit  demand  and  costs 
high  and  the  forecast  for  the  latter  part 
of  1974  promises  even  more  inflationary 
problems. 

The  Federal  Government  is  likely  for  a 
combination  of  political  motives  to  main- 
tain an  "hiflatlonary  tilt"  In  its  fiscal 
and  monetary  ix>licies.  How  can  we  ex- 
pect a  President  imder  threat  of  im- 
peachment— whose  conduct  and  lan- 
giiage  has  so  demeaned  his  OfBce  and 
destroyed  his  credibility — to  provide  the 
leadership  necessary  to  deal  effectively 
with  inflation,  recession,  energy  short- 
ages, international  monetary  policy,  and 
related  problems. 

Surely  our  business  and  financial 
leaders  must  see  that  the  absence  or  dis- 
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trust  of  Presidential  leaderalilp  Is  the 
gravest  threat  to  our  coimtry's  econmalc 
well-bdng.  Whatever  their  private  views 
on  Wateivate  may  be.  I  hope  they  will 
come  forward  now  and  urge  that  the 
President  either  resign  or  abandon  his 
divisive  and  obstructionist  tcu;tlcs  with 
respect  to  Impeachment  proceedings. 

These  are  aUe  and  powerful  men- 
many  of  them  live  or  work  in  my  own 
congressional  district — and  though  they 
have  no  constitutional  or  statutory 
responsiblliy  In  the  present  crisis,  their 
Individual  and  collective  voices  have 
enormous  influence.  It  is  time  they  were 
heard— for  the  sake  of  thdr  share- 
h<dd«rs,  their  depositors,  their  employees 
and  most  Important,  for  the  sake  of 
America's  future  and  the  peace  and 
prosperity  which  Richard  Nixon  seems 
willing  to  sacrifice  in  order  to  save  him- 
self. 

I  have  sent  a  copy  of  these  remarks  to 
a  number  of  business  and  financial  lead- 
era  In  my  congressional  district.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  make  a  similar  appeal 
to  their  respective  business  communities. 


March  28,  1974, 


ADMIRAL  MOORER  IS 
COMINa  HOME 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  every 
Member  of  this  body  la  well  aware  there 
are  forces  today  both  domestic  and 
throughout  other  parts  of  the  world  who 
would  like  to  see  a  reduction  of  military 
strength  In  the  l^ted  States.  I  am  sure 
that  some  Members  of  this  body  are  gen- 
uinely stacere  In  their  belief  that  we  have 
indeed  achieved  the  beghmlng  of  an  era 
of  peace  In  the  world,  and  for  this  rea- 
son they  would  counsel  major  reductions 
In  vproprlatlons  which  go  to  prepare  for 
the  adequate  defense  of  this  country. 

But  there  are  other  forces,  Mr, 
Speaker,  throughout  the  world  ^rtio 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  see 
America  become  a  third-rate  military 
power  and  I  am  oftentimes  i^iprehen- 
slve  lest  this  doctrine  be  followed  by  those 
of  us  who  have  the  responsibility  for  de- 
fending the  greatest  country  on  the  face 
of  this  Earth. 

In  these  turbulent  times  we  need,  more 
than  ever,  men  of  integrity,  men  of  cred- 
ibility, and  this  Nation  Is  indeed  fortu- 
nate to  have  such  a  man  Jn  Adm.  TlKHnas 
H.  Moorer,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  staff. 

Admiral  Moorer  Is  the  very  epitome  of 
credibility,  and  his  testlnuHiy  time  and 
time  again  before  the  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committees  has  been  Im- 
peccable. 

Admiral  Moorer  is  a  Navy  man  In  the 
finest  tradition.  His  leadership  and  deep 
sense  of  devotion  to  his  country  reflect- 
ing a  qtuuter  century  of  command  and 
association  with  worid  leaders  engenders 
confidence  and  faith  In  Mnr»  among  both 
the  military  and  dvUian  leaders  through- 
out the  world.  In  this  day  irtien  our  image 
Is  so  Important  the  admiral  is  a  man  of 
unfaltering  kingly  bearing  complemented 
by  the  genuine  warmth  and  humility  of 
ills  native  southland. 


Admiral  Moorer  was  appointed  to  his 
present  position  in  1970;  was  reappointed 
in  1972.  and  by  every  yardstick  of  meas- 
ure he  is  deserving  of  being  extended. 

Admiral  Moorer's  noblltty  of  character 
and  his  deep  sense  of  devotion  to  his 
coimtry  exemplifies  the  finest  qualities 
of  America.  I  am  pleased  to  join  other 
Members  of  this  body  in  strongly  recom- 
mending to  the  admlnistmtion  that  this 
outstanding  military  leader  and  great 
patriot  be  retained  In  his  present  ccwa- 
mand  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

I  insert  the  following  article : 
(From  the  Birmingham  (A1&,)  News,  Mar.  24, 

1974] 

The  AoiriRAL  Is  Coming  Home  Fkoic  "Sea" 

(By  James  Prte) 

Washinoton. — He's  too  buiy  to  think  much 
about  It  now,  but  some  time  after  Adm. 
Thomas  H.  Moorer's  second  two-year  term 
as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  ex- 
pires on  June  30,  he  wants  to  take  his  first 
vacation  in  seven  years. 

"A  good  part  of  that  long-postponed  vaca- 
tion will  be  spent  back  home  In  Alabama," 
said  Moorer  In  an  totervlew.  "That's  where 
our  roots  are."  (Moorer  was  Oom  at  Mt.  Will- 
ing, Ala.,  62  years  ago,  and  his  family  also 
lived  m  Montgomery.  His  wife,  the  former 
Carrie  Ell  Poy,  Is  from  Bulaula,  and  their 
legal  address  is  listed  as  403  Barbour  Street, 
Bufaula.) 

"There  are  many  things  that  I  look  forward 
to  doing  when  I  have  the  time  to  spare," 
he  said.  "I  won't  be  bored.  I'm  way  behmd 
with  my  three  favorite  kinds  of  recreation: 
Ashing,  hunting  and  golf." 

His  first  order  of  business  after  his  tour 
as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  Moorer 
continued,  wUl  be  putting  his  official  records 
In  order  for  the  Naval  Historical  Center  and 
the  counterpart  division  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Moorer  was  appointed  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations In  1967,  after  commanding.  In  turn, 
the  Pacific  Fleet,  and  the  Atlantic  Fleet  along 
with  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
naval  forces.  His  elevation  to  the  highest 
command  the  nation  can  bestow — his  pres- 
ent position— came  In  1970.  (Under  present 
law,  the  Joint  Chiefs  Chairman  can  serve 
only  four  years.  The  Chiefs  of  the  Individual 
armed  services  serve  two-yeat  terms,  and  can 
be  re-appolnted  only  once.) 

Moorer's  years  of  top  leadership  In  the 
Navy  and  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  covers  most 
of  the  country's  longest  war,  in  Vietnam, 
and  a  period  of  drastic  chaages  In  the  size 
of  our  armed  services,  and  In  the  weapons 
and  kind  of  combat  Involved. 

Tliat  Is  one  reason  why  his  official  records 
will  be  Important  to  future  students  of  naval 
and  military  operations.  "I  reaUy  have  had 
little  chanoe  to  kx*  over  the  materials  In 
my  rather  voliunlnous  files,"  said  Mower 
'•TbB  task  probably  will  take  aererai 
months." 

ThB  Admiral  said  he  has  no  plan  tot  wrlt- 

jngui  autoblognyjhy  ot  a  book  of  memoirs. 

when   I  get   through   with  reviewing   the 

record  I  think  rd  want  to  get  away  from 

pi^rwork  for  a  while." 

Neither  does  he  have  speclgc  plans  for  ib- 
tlrement  years. 

"We  likely  will  do  some  travelling"  he 
said,  "but  I  know  we  wlU  not  change  resi- 
dences fairly  often  as  we  have  done  in  mov- 
ing to  different  alignments  In  the  past. 
Came  and  I  have  moved  26  times,  some  of 
the  locations  we  went  to  mora  than  once. 
TbB  longest  we  have  ever  betn  In  one  place 
Is  here,  on  my  present  assignment." 

In  the  postwar  period  when  many  persons 
downgrade  a  career  In  the  armed  services, 
would  Moorer  recommend  It  to  young  men 
and  wtHnen  today? 


"Assuming  they  had  tbs  phydcal  and 
mental  capacity,"  the  Admiral  nplled,  "1 
certainly  would.  There  is  the  opportimlty  to 
assocUte  with  fine  people,  not  only  In  this 
country  but  In  other  coimtrles  as  well.  And 
If  one  Is  technically  onented.  there  Is  the 
experience  of  working  with  the  finest  equip- 
ment. 

"While  I  am  partial  to  the  Navy  experi- 
ence, there  Is  a  great  variety  of  choices 
also.  In  the  Air  Force,  Army  atid  the  Marines! 
One  win  never  make  a  great  deal  of  money 
m  the  armed  services,  but  thera  Is  a  feeling 
of  achievement  and  opporttUUty  for  servloe. 

"I  know  there  la  a  cumot  tendency  to- 
ward dlsreepeet  for  those  In  authralty.  Bm 
It  would  be  a  disaster  If  young  people  stay 
away  from  careen  In  the  g(}vemmsnt.  And 
by  that  I  mean  not  only  the  armed  services 
and  the  federal  government,  but  the  state, 
county  and  city  governments  as  well.  The 
public  should  not  only  encotirage  such 
careers  for  young  people,  but  also  Insist  on 
pr<q)er  recognition  for  aU  p«bUe  servants." 

Very  ibortly,  th»  Navy  wlU  participate  In 
sweeping  mines,  etc..  In  the  Suez  Canal,  pre- 
paring It  for  ra-openlng  to  wMld  oommeroe. 
The  aim  is  not  ao  much  remoring  the  mines, 
as  in  making  sura  that  they  ara  made  harm- 
less. "It  wfll  be  a  complex  Jo»."  said  Moorar 
"but  not  nearly  so  complex  as  what  we  have 
done  In  clearing  the  port  of  Haiphong.  North 
Vietnam." 

When  the  Baez  Oanal  is  reopened  the  im- 
mediate effect,  ao  f ar  as  seapower  is  oon- 
cemed,  will  be  to  add  to  advantages  that  the 
Soviet  Union  already  has  In  the  vast  Indian 
Ocean. 

"The  Soviet  Navy,"  said  Moorer.  "uses 
ports  In  Somalia,  Iraq  and  on  the  coastal  Is- 
lands, but  Its  own  nearest  T>«8e  has  been  In 
Vladivostok,  some  8,000  miles  distant.  With 
Sue«  open,  their  distance  problem  Is  vastlv 
reduced. 

"Our  nearest  Navy  base  la  Sublc  Bay,  In 
the  Philippines,  which  Is  6,000  miles  distant 
That's  why  our  budget  reqtiest  for  $29  mU- 
Uon  for  improvements  on  the  Island  of  Dtego 
Oarcla.  almost  In  tho  osnter  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  Is  so  Important.  We  prtqjoee  to  dredge 
What  is  essentially  an  atoU  harbor,  such  as 
we  sometimes  utfllaed  tn  the  Pacific  in  World 
War  n,  to  lengthen  the  runway  and  put  In 
fuel  storage  facilities.  The  Mand  Is 
uninhabited,  eo  there  Is  no  problem  of  dis- 
placement or  community  reli^ons.'* 

Moorar  said  he  finds  It  dUOcult  to  under- 
stand why  some  newqiapen  and  a  few  leg- 
islators are  critical  of  U.S.  arrangements  with 
Oreat  Britain  for  use  of  Diego  Oarcla  for  re- 
fueling and  anchorage. 

•There  has  "been  no  outcry  or  criticism  of 
the  Soviets  for  their  plans  to  simplify  naval 
operations  In  the  Indian  Ooeaa,"  said  Moorer 
"But  w*en  the  DWted  States  does  somettiliu 
along  the  same  lino,  there  la  great  hue  imd 
cry.  It  Is  a  strange  doulde  staadaidl 

"We  ara  not  building  up  a  new  fleet.  We 
are  not  establishing  any  giani  base.  1  doubt 
If  any  more  than  500  men  woi«d  be  stationed 
there.  As  it  Is  now,  there  U  ao  place  in  the 
entire  Indian  Ocean  where  we  can  send  ships 
or  aircraft  without  permission  from  the  host 
country  on  a  case  by  case  basis.  That  la  un- 
duly restrictive." 


OIL  PRICE  INVESTTOATION  PROM 
CARIBBEAN  REPTNERrES 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  afad  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
may  have  been  some  instant  profits  made 
by  some  major  oil  companies  that  pro- 
duced offshore  crude  oil  and  sent  It  to 
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Puerto  Rico  or  elsewhere  in  the  Carib- 
bean for  refining  and  brought  back  gaso- 
line, dlesel  fuel,  or  heating  fuel  for  sale 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  set  price 
ceilings  on  crude  oil  produced  in  this 
country  either  onshore  or  offshore  from 
the  Outer  Ccmtlnental  Shelf.  It  is  roughly 
15.25  per  barrel.  On  the  theory  of  cost 
pass  through  the  final  retail  price  of 
gasoline  or  other  products  was  allowed 
an  oil  company  based  on  the  average  cost 
of  crude  oil  plus  other  costs.  The  $5.25 
price  for  domestic  crude  Ls  substantially 
lower  than  foreign  crude  oil  prices  re- 
sulting in  lower  prices  for  Uie  refined 
product  than  if  the  products  came  from 
only  high  priced  foreign  crude  oil. 

I  have  had  doubts  that  a  two-tiered 
policy— where  part  of  the  oil  going  to  a 
refinery  is  price  controlled  and  part  un- 
controlled— ^would  work  because  oil  is  by 
its  very  nature  a  slippery  product  hard 
to  completely  keep  track  of.  If  any  prod- 
uct could  ooze  into  and  tlirough  a  loop- 
hole, I  felt  oil  would  find  it. 

Such  a  condition  may  have  existed,  or 
still  exists,  in  the  case  of  $5.25  crude  oil 
produced  f  j-om  offshore  oil  lands  shipped 
to  Puerto  Rico  or  other  Caribbean  re- 
fineries and  the  refined  products  from 
that  oil  sold  in  the  United  States  for  the 
same  prices  as  if  the  oil  had  cost  just  as 
much  as  Imported  oil  costing  $9  to  $18 
per  barrel. 

That  would  indeed  be  instant  profit, 
double  your  money  by  oil  taking  a  Car- 
ibbean cruise. 

I  have  asked  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice for  an  explanation,  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  Investigate  if  U.S. 
oil  has  been  making  such  a  trip  and  if 
any  laws  have  been  evaded  or  broken. 


LESS  MEN  IN  MILITARY  SERVICE 

(Mr.  LANDGREBE  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  morning  I  was  privileged  to 
attend  a  briefing  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr.  Schleslnger.  Among  the 
vital  information  that  was  revealed  to 
us,  the  most  exciting  was  the  fact  we 
have  now  1.4  million  men  less  in  the 
military  forces  than  we  had  in  1968.  To 
me,  this  Is  1,400,000  more  reasons  why  I 
should  support  President  Nixon. 


COMMON  CAUSE  AND  CAMPAIGN 
REFORM 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  Euldress  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
the  gentleman  from  MEiryland  (Mr. 
Gude),  who  Just  finished  speaking,  to 
listen  to  my  remarks.  They  are  pertinent 
to  the  very  subject  he  was  discussing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Election  Reform,  I  served 
on  a  study  group  that  worked  for  2  years 
to  provide  this  House  with  legislation  2 
years  ago.  We  came  to  the  floor  with  a 
reform  bill.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  single 


Member  of  this  Congress  who  tias  looked 
at  that  piece  of  legislation,  because  when 
we  arrived  on  the  floor  for  action,  Com- 
mon Cause  had  given  its  bill  to  two  Mem- 
bers of  tills  House.  This  House  ignored 
the  work  of  the  subcommittee;  it  Ignored 
the  work  of  the  full  committee;  and 
passed  a  bill  that  not  1  percent  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  knew  what  was  in 
it. 

Do  the  Members  know  what  was  buried 
in  that  Common  Cause  bill?  Watergate 
and  everything  that  smells  from  it.  The 
Watergate  Incident  came  only  because 
this  House  ignored  the  work  of  its  com- 
mittee. 

Now.  we  have  studied  again.  I  have 
held  hearings;  my  committee  has  held 
hearings  for  the  last  year  and  a  half,  and 
again  we  are  stuck  with  a  proposition 
that  if  I  bring  this  proposition  to  the 
floor,  any  Member  who  voted  for  it  ought 
to  be  driven  out  of  the  House  physically 
and  bodily. 

Do  the  Members  know  what  Common 
Cause  wants?  It  wants  to  give  us  $90,000 
out  of  the  Treasury  for  every  candidate 
in  the  primary  election;  $90,000  for  a 
runoff  and  $125,000  out  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  for  the  general 
election.  Setting  aside  the  nmoff,  every 
Member  of  Congress  who  receives  $42,500 
for  his  job,  and  a  total  of  $85,000  for  2 
years,  would  get  $215,000  just  to  run  for 
office.  I  do  not  blame  the  Members  for 
applauding,  it  is  the  best  thing  that  has 
ever  happened  to  them. 

But  very  seriously,  the  committee  \s\ 
not  going  to  be  stampeded.  It  is  going  to  / 
come  here  with  the  work  done  by  the' 
Democrats  and  the  Republicans  on  the 
committee  to  give  this  House  the  kind  of 
reform  legislation  we  can  live  with.  We 
are  not  going  to  b«  stampeded  by  any- 
body who  wants  to  write  our  laws;  any- 
body, especially  those  who  receive  a  min- 
imum, by  their  own  accoimt,  Common 
Cause's  own  account — I  have  been  in- 
vited to  be  a  member,  incidentally — of 
$3,750,000  a  year  from  its  250.000  mem- 
bership at  the  lowest  dues  rate  of  $15. 
and  $25  million  at  the  highest  dues  rate 
of  $100  a  year.  Any  figure  between  these 
limits  received  by  Common  Cause  will 
amount  to  more  than  over  60  percent  of 
the  Congress  spends  to  be  elected  to  the 
Congress. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker  on  roll- 
call  No.  123,  H.R.  12412,  the  Foreign  Dis- 
aster Assistance  Act  of  1974,  I  w€is  xm- 
avoidably  detained  on  the  telephone  «md 
did  not  hear  the  call  and  was  not  present 
on  the  floor  in  time  to  vote. 

I  would  like  the  Record  to  show  that 
had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"No." 


IMMACULATA  COLLEGE,  NATIONAL 
WOMEN'S  COLLEGE  BASKETBALL 
CHAMPIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wask)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago,  well-deserved  congratulations  were 
offered  on  the  House  floor  to  North  Caro- 
lina State  University,  the  NCAA  basket- 
ball champion. 

However,  they  are  not  the  only  na- 
tional basketball  champion.  We  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  equally  proud  of  our  own 
national  basketball  champion.  On  March 
23,  tn  Manhattan,  Kans.,  Immaculata 
College,  located  In  my  district,  won  the 
Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics 
for  Women  basketball  crown  by  defeat- 
ing, 68  to  53,  a  fine  team  from  Missis- 
sippi College  for  Women. 

Incidentally,  Immaculata  also  had  an 
exciting  final  game,  coming  back  from 
15  points  behind  to  edge  WUUun  Penn 
CoU^e  of  Oscaloosa,  Iowa,  57  to  55. 

This  is  the  third  title  in  a  row  for  the 
Mighty  Macs.  To  coach  Cathy  Rush,  to 
cocaptains  Theresa  Shank  and  Denlse 
Conway,  and  to  the  entire  team,  I  extend 
my  congratulations  for  this  outstanding 
achievement. 

I  also  ask  my  colleagues  from  North 
Carolina  to  join  me  in  urging  a  playoff 
between  these  two  exciting  national  bas- 
ketball champions. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  on 
the  final  passage  of  HJl.  69,  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  I 
was  unavoidably  detained.  Had  I  been 
here,  I  would  have  voted  "Aye"  on  the 
bill.  I  ask  that  the  Rscoro  reflect  that 
position. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  C?ronir) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CJRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonorrow 
America  observes  for  the  first  time  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Day  to  honor  the  almost 
7  million  veterans  of  tlie  Vietnam  era. 
These  veterans  participated  in  what  may 
have  been  the  most  psychologically 
grueling  war  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Its  physical  toll  was  awescnne — 
disabling  over  340,000  vets. 

Many  of  the  vets  from  the  Vietnam  era 
experienced  difficulty  upon  their  return 
to  the  United  States;  employment  op- 
portunities have  not  been  abundant  and 
inflation  has  made  the  GI  bill  Inadequate. 
The  attitude  of  the  American  pidJllc. 
which  can  only  be  described  as  fear  re- 
sulting from  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
war.  made  It  difficult  for  the  veterans  to 
adjust  to  the  United  States.  In  other  eras, 
when  our  boys  were  greeted  by  a  joyous 
country  and  gloried  in  America's  pride  of 
their  victory.  The  end  of  the  Vietnam  war 
triggered  no  such  excitement  and  Jubila- 
tion. Instead,  many  vets  were  criticized 
for  going  to  Southeast  Asia,  forced  sw:- 
cusatitHis  of  participating  In  atrocities. 
and  are  rumored  to  be  drug  addicts. 

Traditionally  America  has  h(mored  her 
troops  who  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy  In 
service  to  their  country.  The  men  and 
women  who  served  in  Vietnam  are  cec- 
tainly  deserving  of  the  same  respect. 
C^)ngTess  has  taken  the  leadership  in  en- 
gendering this  respect  by  passing  the  leg- 
islation designating  Vietnam  Veterans 
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Day.  We  are  also  working  on  legislation 
to  adjust  educational  benefits  for  Viet- 
nam vets  to  keep  pace  with  inflationary 
trends,  as  well  as  other  bills  designed  to 
help  ail  veterans.  I  urge  every  American 
to  consider  for  a  moment  on  Friday  the 
contributions  of  the  vets  In  Vietnam  In 
helping  to  preserve  democracy  and  the 
ideals  of  Americans  everywhere,  and  to 
reflect  upon  their  importance  to  all 
Americans. 


TRADE  WITH  NATIONS  OP  AFRICA 

The  SPEAKE:r  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  for  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  Ust  issued  by  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  In  December  1972 
containing  the  names  of  corporations  di- 
rectly involved  in  investment  in  or  trade 
with  South  Africa,  Namibia,  Zimbabwe, 
Angola,  MoaamblQue.  snA  Ouin^-Blssao. 
The  list  follows: 

WOKLO  CovNcn.  or  Chubchbs — ^Dbcxmbxs  1973 
(First  list  ol  corporations  directly  Involved  In 

luvestment  la  or  trade  wltb  South  Alrlca, 

Namibia.  Zimbabwe,  Angola,  Mozambique 

and  Ouln6-Blssao) 

In  August  1972,  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  World  CouncU  of  Churches  adopted  the 
following  resolutions: 

"The  World  OouncU  of  Churches,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  own  commitment  to  com- 
bat racism,  considering  that  the  effect  of 
foreign  Investments  In  Southern  Africa  Is  to 
strengthen  the  white  minority  regimes  In 
their  oppression  of  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ples of  this  region,  and  Implementing  the 
policy  as  commended  by  the  Uppsala  Aaaem- 
bly  (1968)  that  Investments  In  'institutions 
that  perpetuate  racism'  should  be  tennl- 
nated: 

"(a)  inatructa  Its  Finance  Committee  and 
Its  Director  of  Finance : 

"  (1)  to  seU  forthwith  existing  holdings  and 
to  make  no  Investments  after  this  date  In 
corporations  which,  according  to  Informa- 
tion available  to  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  Director  of  Finance,  are  directly  In- 
volved In  Investment  In  at  trade  with  any 
of  the  foUowlng  countries:  Soutti  Africa, 
Namibia,  Zimbabwe,  Angola,  Mozambique 
and  Oulni-Blasao;  and 

"  (11)  to  deposit  none  of  Its  funds  In  banks 
which  maintain  direct  banking  operations  In 
those  countries. 

"(b>  urge*  all  member  churches.  Christian 
agencies  and  individual  Christians  outside 
Southern  Africa  to  use  aU  their  Influence  In- 
cluding stockholder  action  and  disinvest- 
ment, to  press  corporations  to  withdraw  In- 
vestments from  and  cease  trading  with  theee 
countries." 

A  first  Ust  of  Dutch,  Swiss.  n.K.  and  UJ3UL 
corporations  directly  Involved  In  Investment 
In  or  trade  with  South  Africa,  Namibia,  Zim- 
babwe, Angola,  Mozambique  and  Qulnd- 
Blssao  Is  herewith  published  as  a  contribu- 
tion towards  the  Implementation  of  the  above 
resolutions  by  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  the  member  chtirches.  Christian 
agencies  and  Individual  Christians. 

This  Is  a  first  list;  It  has  been  compiled 
from  the  foUowlng  sources — 

The  Nstberlands:  EUilros  Working  Group. 

Swltcerland:  The  book  "Suisse — Afrlque  du 
Sud.  Belatlons  teonomlques  et  polltlques" 
published  by  Centre  Europe — Tiers  Monde. 

United  Kingdom:  Antt-Apartheld  Move- 
ment— ^London.  U.K. 

United  States:  The  periodical  "Africa 
Today"    published    by    Africa    Today    As- 


sociates— founded  by  the  American  Commit- 
tee on  Africa. 

We  shall  be  grateful  to  neceive  additions 
and/or  corrections. 

December  1972,  Department  of  Finance  and 
Central  Services. 


World  Coitncil  of  ChukcSus — Dbckmbzr, 
1972 

(First  list  of  corporations  directly  Involved 
In  Investment  In  or  trade  with  South 
Africa,  Namibia,  Zimbabwe,  Angola,  Mo- 
zambique and  Guln^-Blssao 

THX    NETHERLAI4D8 

AKZO,  Berkel'B  Patent,  Blydensteln-Wll- 
llnk.  Bos  Kalis,  Qrasso,  Heineken,  HoUand- 
sche  Beton,  Internatlo/MUller,  Llndeteves- 
Jacoberg,  Mulder's  RoUend  Materleel,  Ned. 
Scheepvaart  Unie,  Nijverdal-Ten  Gate,  Phil- 
ips, Unilever,  V.R.G. — Papier. 

BWITZEKLAND 

AG  Adoph  Saurer,  Alusulsse,  Schwelzer- 
Ische-Alumlnum  AG.  BBO,  Aktlengesell- 
schaft — Brown,  Boverl  &  Cle.,  Clba-Gelgy, 
AG,  Contlnentale  Linoleum  Union,  Danzas 
AG,  Basel,  F.  HoCfmann-La  Roche  &  Co., 
Gebr.  Bulzer  Aktlengesellschaft. 

Hasler  Holding  AG,  Holderbank  Pinan- 
cl*re — Olarus  AG,  Nestle  Allmentana  + 
UnUac  Inc.,  Oerllkon-Btlhrte  Holding  AG, 
Relseburo  Kuoni.  ZUrlch.  Saadoz  AG,  Schln- 
dler  Holding  AG,  Schwelzer  RUck-Compagnle 
Suisse  de  Reassurances,  Swissair,  ZUrlch. 

A.C.E.  Machinery  H.,  AX>.  International, 
A.  P.  V.  Holdings,  Aaronson  Bros.,  Aberdare 
Holdings,  Aberdeen  Cnstrct.  Gp.,  Aberfoyle 
Plants,  Acrow  (Engineers),  Adwest  Group, 
Albright  &  Wilson. 

Alkan  (M.  L.) ,  Allen  (Edgar)  &  Co..  Allied 
Breweries,  Allied  Colloids  Mfg.,  Allied  Sup- 
pliers, Amalg.  Metal  Corp.,  Amaig.  Power  En- 
gine, Anchor  Chemical,  Anderson  Mayor, 
Armltage  Shanks  Op. 

Armstrong  Equipment,  Ashe  Chemical, 
Aspro-Nlcholas,  Assoc.  Biscuit  Mnfs.,  Assoc. 
Book  Publish.,  Assoc.  Engineering,  Associated 
Portland  Cem.,  Automotive  Product,  Averys. 

B3A.  Group.  BJE.  Industries.  BTR, 
Babcock  &  WUcox,  Balrd  (Wm.)  &  Co..  Baker 
Perkins  Hlds..  Baring  Bros.  &  Co.,  Barrow 
Hepburn  Gp.,  Barton  &  Sons,  Bassett  (Geo.) 
Hldgs. 

Beales  (J.)  Ass.  Cos.,  Beax  Brand,  Beau- 
mont Properties,  Beautllity,  Beecham  Group, 
Beralt  Tin  and  Wolfram,  Berger,  Jenson  &  N., 
Bestobell,  Bifurcated  Engln.,  Blrmid  Qual- 
cast. 

Black  &  Edglnton.  Blackwood  Hodge, 
Blundell  Permoglaze,  Bolton  Textile  Mill, 
Bond  Street  Fabrics,  Bonochord,  Boosey  & 
Hawkes,  Bovrll,  Bowater  Coiporatlon.  Bow- 
ring  (C.  T.)  &  Co. 

Bowthorpe  Holdings,  Brent  Chemical.  Brit. 
Amer.  Tobac.  Inv.,  Brit.  &  Oomwlth.  Ship., 
Brt.  Elec.  Traction,  Brit.  Ins.  Calleuders", 
British  Leyland  Mtr.,  Brltlsft  Match  Corp., 
Brit.  Mohair  Spinners,  British  Oxygen  Co. 

British  Petroleum,  British  Printing  Corp., 
British  Ropes,  British  Steel  Construct.,  Brit- 
ish Steel  Piling,  British  Vita  Co.,  Brock- 
house  (J.).  Brooke,  Bond  Lefislg. 

Brown  Bayley  Steels,  Brown  (David)  Corp., 
Brown  (John)  &  Co.,  Bulmer  (H.  P.),  Bunzl 
Pulp  &  Paper,  Burmah  OU,  Bums-Anderson, 
Bydand. 

C.Ci.  Systems,  Cadbury  Sdhweppes,  Cale- 
donia Invests.,  Canning  (W)  <c  Co.,  Caravans 
Intemat.,  Carpets  Inteml.,  Cavenham, 
Centrovlnclal  Estate.?,  Chamberlain  Phipps. 

Charter  Consol.,  Charteitioxise  Oroup, 
Chloride  Elec.  Btor.,  Chryslsr  Corporation, 
Chrysler  UJK.,  Chrysler  Overseas,  Chubb  & 
Son,  Clarke,  Chapman-Johcn  Thomiwjn, 
Clarke,  Nlcholls  ft  Coombs,  Clarkson  Inter. 
Tools. 

Clayton  Dewandre,  Clayton,  Son  &  Co., 
Co&tes  Bros.  &  Co.,  Coats  Patons,  Cohen  (A.) 
*  Co.,  Cohen  (O.)  800  Orp.,  Ortlett  (J.) ,  Col- 
lins (W.)  Sons  &  Co.,  Comml.  Un'n  Ass.  30, 
Commonwealth  Dev.  Finance. 


Cons.  Gold  Fields,  Consol,  Tea  &  lAnd, 
Cons.  Tin  Smelters,  Cope  Ailman  Internl., 
Cory  (Wm.)  &  Son,  Costaln  (Elchard),  Court 
Line,  Courtaulds,  Crabtree  Electrcl.  Ind., 
CrlttaU-Hope  Eng.,  Crown  Souse,  Cussons 
Group. 

Davidson  &  Co.,  Davy  Ashr|ore,  Dawson  & 
Barf  OS,  Dawson  (J.)  Holding*,  Decca,  Delta 
Metal  Co.,  Derby  Corporation,  Desoutter 
Bros..  Dickinson  Robinson,  Distillers,  Dorman 
Smith  Hldgs.,  Doulton  and  Co^  Oovtj  Group, 
Drake  &  Cubltt  Hldgs.,  Du&lop  Holdings, 
Duport. 

EMI.  EJlJ.  (Holdings),  Eagle  Star  Insur- 
ance, East  Rand  Consd.,  Ea4t  Sussex  Eng., 
Ebonite  Container,  Elect,  tt  Indus.  Sees., 
EUerman  Lines,  EUlott  (B.)  &  Co.,  Emu  Wool 
Industries,  English  Calico,  Eucalyptus  Pulp 
Mills,  Evans  of  Leeds,  Eveready  S.  Africa. 
Ever-Ready  (O.  Brit.) . 

Falrey  Co.,  Fenner  (J.  H.)  Co.,  Ferranti, 
Plnlay  (James)  &  Co.,  Firth  Cleveland,  Firth 
(T.)  &  J.  Brown,  Flsons,  Fodeas,  Foeeco  Mln- 
sep,  Fram  Group,  French  ClUomas),  French 
(W.&C). 

Gany,  General  Accld.  Fire,  General  Elec- 
tric, General  Motors  Corp.,  Qestetner  Hold- 
ings, Glbbs  (A.)  tc  Sons,  OIU  ft  Duffxis,  Olaxo 
Group,  Glynwed,  Goblin  (B.  V.  C.) . 

Goode,  Durrant  ft  M.,  Great  Universal 
Stores,  Greening  (N.)  &  Sons.  Green's  Econ- 
omlser,  Gripperods  Holdings,  Grlqtialand 
Expl.  ft  F.,  Guardian  Ryl.  Exchange,  Guest, 
Keen  ft  Nettle,  Guest,  Keen  ft  Nettle  (Over- 
seas) ,  Guest,  Keen  &  Nettle,  (tCK.) ,  Guthrie 
Corporation. 

HaU  Engineering,  Hall  Thsrmotank,  Hal- 
stead  (James)  (Hid.),  Hammond  (L.)  Holds., 
Hampton  (C.  &  J.),  Hargreaves  Group,  Harris 
ft  Sheldon  Gp.,  Harrisons  &  Crosfleld,  Hawker 
Slddeley  Group,  Hazell  (Quinton),  Head, 
Wrightson,  Henderson  (P.C.). 

Herbert  (Alfred),  Heywood  WUUams  Gp., 
Hlckson  ft  Welch,  Hleld  Brotfcers,  Hlghams, 
Hill  Samuel  Group  31,  Hc^klnsons  Hldgs., 
Howden  (Alex)  Hldgs.,  Hudson  (Robert), 
Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  Hunslet  (Holdings) ,  Hunt- 
ing Gibson,  Hutchinson. 

Illlngworth  Morris,  Imperial  Chemical, 
Imp.  Tobacco  Group,  Incho^iC  ft  Co.  Indust. 
&  Conun.  Pin.,  Inter.  Combua.  Africa,  Inter. 
Combust,,  Int.  Compressed  Alf,  Int.  Compu- 
ters (Holdings) ,  Int.  DlstilierB  ft  Vint.,  Inter- 
national Paint. 

Jacks  (WUllam)  ft  Co.,  Je«sel  Securities, 
Johnson,  Matthey,  Johnson-Richards. 

Kangol,  Kent  (George) . 

LJa.C.  International,  Laing  (John)  &  Son, 
Laird  Group,  Lament,  J.  H.)  ft  Co.,  Lamson 
Industries,  Laporte  Indust.  (HUs.) ,  Lsiirence, 
Scott,  Lead  Industries  Group,  Legal  ft  General 
Ass.,  Lep  Groiip,  Llmmer  Holdings,  Llndus- 
trles. 

Lisbon  Electric  Trams.  Ust^r  &  Co..  Lloyd 
(F.H.)  Hldgs.,  Lloyds  ft  Scottish,  Locker 
(Thomas),  Lockwoods  Foods,  Ldn.  Merchant 
Sees.,  London  Shop  Pr<^.,  Lonrho,  Low  & 
Bonar  Group,  Lucas  (Joseph)  Ind. 

Manbre  ft  Garton,  Mandefs  (Holdings). 
Marchwiel  Holdings.  Marks  ft  Spencer,  Mar- 
ley.  Marshalls  (Halifax),  Biaither  ft  Piatt, 
Matthews  Wrightson  Holdings,  May  ft  Has- 
sell,  Mel  bray  Group,  Mercury  Securites,  Metal 
Box  Co. 

Metal  Box  Overseas,  Metal  Closures,  Mid- 
land Aluminum,  Mlnet  Holdings,  Mitchell 
Construction,  MitcheU  Cotts  Group.  Mono- 
type Corp.  Montagu  Trust,  Morgan  Crucible 
Co..  Murray  (D.  &  W.) . 

Nalm-WilllamBon,  Negrety  ft  Zambra, 
Nelll  (James)  Hldgs..  Newey  ft  Taylor,  New- 
man-Tonks.  Newton  Chambers,  North 
(James)  ft  Sons.  Nor  vie  Shoe.  Korwest  Hoist. 
Ofrex  Group,  Oldham  Inteml,  Orton  In- 
surance, Osbom  (Samuel) ,  Ozatld. 

Page- Johnson  Build.,  Parkinson  Cowan, 
Peare  Assurance,  Pearson  (S)  ft  Son,  Pegler 
(Hattersley),  Peninsular  &  Oriental,  Permall, 
Phoenix  Assurance,  Photo-Me  Intnl. 

Pllklngton  Brothers.  Pitman  (Sir  Isaac), 
Plesey  Co.,  Portal  Holding,  Powell  DufTryn, 
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Pratt  (F.)  Engineering,  Price  Forbes  (Hldg.), 
Pritchard  Cleaners,  Provincial  Insurance. 

R.CJF.  Holdings,  R.FJ>.  Group,  Racal  Elec- 
tronics, Randalls  Oroup,  Rank  Organisation, 
R'Ks  Hovls  McDougall,  Ransome  Hoffman 
Pollard,  Ranaomes  Sims  and  Jeff,  Beckltt  ft 
Coleman. 

Redland,  Reed  International.  Reeves  ft 
Sons,  Renold,  Rentcdcll  Group,  Revertex  Hold- 
ings, ReyroUe  Parsons,  Rio  Tlnto  Zinc  Corpn., 
Rotafiex  (03.) . 

Rotary  Hoes,  Rotork,  Rowntree  Mackintosh, 
Boyal  Insurance,  Royal  Sovereign  Pencil, 
Buberold,  Runclman  (Walter),  Rush  ft 
Tompkins  Op. 

S.G3.  Oroup,  Sadls,  Saglt  Trust,  Sale  Tll- 
ney  ft  Co.,  Salter  (George),  Samuel  Proper- 
ties, Sandeman  (Geo.  G.) ,  Sanderson  Kayser, 
Sanderson,  Murray  ft  Elder  Hlds.),  Sc^xt 
Oroup,  Seddon  Diesel  Veh. 

Selection  Trust,  SeUncourt,  Sena  Sugar 
Estates,  Serck,  Shell  Transport  ft  T.,  Sbow- 
ermgs  V.P.  ft  W.,  Sheffield  Twist  DriU,  Slebe 
Gorman  Hldgs.,  Slemssen  Hunter,  Simon 
Engineering,  Sirdar. 

Slater,  Walter,  Sees.,  Slat«r,  Walker.  Sec. 
(South  Afr,  Smith  ft  Nephew  Ass.,  Smith  ft 
Wellstood,  Smiths  Industries,  Somle,  S.  Afri- 
can Distilleries,  South  West  Africa,  Spear  & 
Jackson  Int.,  Splllers,  Stafiex  International, 
Staplegreen  Ins.  Hlds. 

Staveley  Industries,  Steel  Group,  Steetley 
Co.,  Stenhouse  Toldlngs.  Stocklake  Holdmgs, 
Stone-Platt  Indust.,  Storey  Brothers,  Stoth- 
ert  &  Pitt,  Stroud  Riley  ft  Co.,  Sun  Alliance 
&  London,  Sunley  (Bernard)  Inv.,  Swan 
Hunter  Group. 

TJ».T..  Tanganyika  Concess.,  Tarmac,  Tate 
&  Lyle,  Taylor,  Woodrow,  Tecalemit,  Tele- 
phene  Rentals,  Thomson  Organisation,  Th(»Tk 
Elect.  Indus.,  Tilling  (Thomas),  Tobacco 
Securities,  Towles. 

Tozer,  Kemsley  &  M..  Trafalgar  House  Inv., 
Transport  Develop.,  Trust  Houses  Forte,  Tube 
Investments,  Turner  ft  Newall. 

Unlgate,  UnUever,  Union  International. 
Utd.  City  Merchants,  Utd.  Dominions  Trust, 
Utd.  Wire  Oroup,  Univ.  Grinding. 

Vantona.  Vlckers. 

Walker  Crosweller,  Ward  ft  Goldstone,  Weir 
Group.  Wellcome  Foundation.  Wellman  Engi- 
neering, West  (Allen)  ft  Co.,  Westlnghouse 
Brake,  Whessoe. 

Whltbread  ft  Co.,  Wiggins  Teape  Wilkes 
(James)  Wilkinson  Sword.  WUlons  Francis, 
Wllls(  Geo.)  Hldgs.  WUmot-Breeden  (Hid.) 
Wimpey  (George) . 

Wlnget  Gloucester,  Wiseman  (M.)  ft  Co., 
Witter  (Thomas),  Wolf  Elec.  Tools,  Wood 
Hall  Trust,  Woodall-Duckham  Woodhead 
(Jonas)  Woolcombers  (Hldgs.) . 

Yarrow  ft  Co. 

UNrrXD    STATES 

Abbott  Laboratories,  Addressograph -Multi - 
graph,  Allied  Chemical  Corp.,  Allls-Chalmers 
Corp.,  Amer.  Cyanamld  Co.,  American  Ex- 
press, American  Home  Products,  American 
Metal  Climax. 

American  Motors  Corp.,  Ampex  Corp.,  An- 
derson Clayton  ft  Co.,  Armco  Steel  Corp., 
Armour,  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  Atlantic  Richfield 
Co.,  Autonutted  Building  Components. 

Baxter  Laboratories,  Beckman  Instruments, 
Black  ft  Decker  Mfg.  Co.,  Boeing  Co.,  Booz, 
Allen  ft  Hamilton,  Inc.,  Borden,  Inc.,  Borg- 
Warner  Corp.,  Bristol-Myers  Co..  Bucyrua- 
Erle  Co.,  Burlington  Industries,  Burroughs 
Corporation. 

Carnation  Co.,  CaterpUlar  Tractor  Co., 
Celanese  Corp.,  Champion  Spark  Plug  Co., 
Chesebrough-Pond's  Inc.,  Chicago  Bridge  & 
Iron,  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool,  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration, Cities  Service  Co. 

Clark  Equipment  Co.,  Clark  Oil  ft  Refining, 
Coca-Cola  Co.,  Colgate-Palmolive  Co.,  CoUtns 
Radio  Co.,  Combustion  Engineering,  Con- 
tinental Corp.,  Control  Data  Corp.,  Crane 
Company,  Crown  Cork  ft  Seal  Co.,  Cutler- 
Hammer,  Inc. 


Dart  Industries,  Deere  ft  Company,  Del 
Monte  Corp.,  Donaldson  Co.,  Dow  Chemical, 
Diui  ft  Bradstreet  Inc.,  du  Pont  (E.  I.)  de 
Nemours. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Emery  Air  Freight 
Corp.,  Engelhard  Minerals  ft  Chem. 

Factor  (Max)  &  Co.  Cl  A,  Ferro  Corpora- 
tion, Firestone  Tire  ft  Rubber  Co.,  FJd.C. 
Corp.,  Ford  Motor  Co. 

Gardner-Denver  Co.,  General  Electric  Co., 
General  Foods  Corporation,  General  Motors, 
General  Tire  &  Rubber,  Gerber  Products  Co., 
Getty  OU  Co.,  GlUette  Co.,  Goodyear  Tire  ft 
Rubber,  Grace.  (W..R.)  ft  Co.,  OroUer  Inc., 
Gulf  Oil  Corp. 

Halliburton  Co.,  Harnlschfeger  Corp., 
Helena  Rubinstein  Inc.,  Heller  (Walter  E.) 
Int'l..  Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  Holiday  Inns  Inc., 
Honeywell  Inc.,  Hoover  Co.,  Hyster  Company. 

I  N  A  Corp.,  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  Inmont 
Corp.,  Intl.  Bus.  Machines,  Intl.  Flavors  ft 
Fragrances,  International  Harvester,  Int'l. 
Minerals  ft  Chem.,  International  Tel,  ft  Tel., 
Interpublic  Group  of  Co.'s  Inc.,  ITT. 

Johns-Manvllle  Corp.,  Johnson  ft  Johnson, 
Joy  Manufacturing. 

Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  KeUogg  Co.,  Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp. 

LlUy  (Ell)  ft  Co.,  Utton  Industries  Inc., 
Lykes  Youngstown  Corp. 

Maremont  (3orp.,  Masonlte  Corp.,  McGraw- 
HUl.  Inc.,  McKee  (Arthur  G.)  ft  Co.,  Merck  ft 
Company,  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  Miles  Lab- 
oratories, Inc.,  Mine  Safety  Appliances  Co.. 
Minnesota  Mining  and  Mfg..  Mobil  Oil  Corp., 
Monsanto  Co.,  Moore  &  McCormack  Co.,  Mo- 
torola, Inc. 

Nalco  Chemical  Co.,  National  Cash  Reg- 
ister, Newmont  Mining  C<»p.,  Norton  Com- 
pany. 

Oak  Electrle-netlcs,  Ocean  Drilling  &  Ex- 
ploration, O'okiep  Cooper  Co.,  Otis  Elevator 
Co.,  Owens-Corning  Flberglas,  Ozlte  Corp. 

Pan  American  World  Airways,  Parker  Pen 
Co.,  PepsiCo,  Inc.,  Pfizer,  Inc.,  PhUlp,  Morris. 
Inc.,  PhUIlps  Petroleum,  Pioneer  Systems, 
Polaroid  CorpcM^tlon,  Procter  ft  Gamble  Co., 
Publishers  Co.,  Inc. 

Revlon  Inc.,  Rlchardson-MerreU,  Inc.,  Rob- 
ertson (H.H.)  Co.,  Rockwell  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Rohm  ft  Haas  Co. 

St.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  Schering-Plough  Corp., 
Schlumberger  Ltd.,  SchoU,  Inc.,  Scrlpto,  Inc., 
Searle  (GD.)  ft  Co.,  Simplicity  Pattern  Co., 
Singer  Co.,  SkeUy  OU  Co.,  Etailth  (A.O.)  Corp. 

Smith  Kline  ft  French  Lab.,  Sperry  Rand 
Corp.,  Squibb  Corp.,  Standard  Brands  Inc., 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  Standard 
Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Sterling  Drug,  Inc.,  Sim  Oil 
Company,  Sybron  Corp. 

Tampax  InoorpcMiated,  Tenneoo,  Inc.,  Tex- 
aco, Inc..  Thompson  (J  Walter)  Company, 
Itdewater  Marine  Service,  Tlmken  Company, 
Tokhelm  Corp.,  Trans  W<wld  Airlines,  TRW 
Inc..  Twentieth-Century  Fox  Film  (aa). 

Union  Carbide  Corp.,  Unlroyal,  Inc.,  United 
Aircraft  Corp.,  United  Artists  Itieatre  Circuit, 
VS.  Industries,  U.S.  Steel  Corp.,  Universal 
Leaf  Tobacco.  Upjohn  Company. 

Van  Dusen  Air,  Inc.,  Vendo  Oonq>any. 

Warner -lAmbert  Co.,  Westlnghouse  Elec. 
Corp.,  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  White  Motor  Corp., 
Woolworth  (F.  W.).  Woolworth  (F.  W.)  IML 
ADR. 

This  first  provisional  list  Is  certainly  In- 
complete, not  only  In  that  It  covers  <mly  four 
countries  but  also  as  to  the  Corporations 
listed  In  respect  of  those  four  countries. 

It  Is  foreseen  that  supplementary  lists  and. 
If  necessary,  correctlcms,  will  be  Issued  from 
time  to  time  as  further  Information  Is  se- 
cured. 


LABOR — FAIR  WEATHER  FRIEND — 

xvn 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mi.  Gohzalsz)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Orga- 
nized labor  is  like  any  other  human 
organization;  it  is  made  up  of  individ- 
uals. Some  are  good — in  fact  the  vast 
majority  are  good,  decent,  law-abiding 
people  who  want  only  to  woi^  and  be 
decently  paid,  to  live  a  decent  life,  and 
have  their  rights  respected.  A  few  are 
not  so  good. 

I  am  reluctant  to  Judge  any  one  of 
my  fellow  human  beings,  because  I  know 
I  have  my  own  share  of  failings.  But 
yesterday  I  was  discussing  the  strange 
forgetfulness  of  Franklin  Garcia,  who 
seems  always  to  be  at  the  center  of 
things  when  labor  folks  get  together  in 
San  Antonio.  Tliat  Is  not  to  say  Franklin 
is  the  master  of  labor's  San  Antonio 
house.  That  would  be  far  from  the 
truth.  But  he  seems  always  to  be  in  the 
middle  of  a  few  who  utter  vague  charges 
about  what  I  have  not  done  lately.  This 
has  been  going  on  for  about  3  years  now, 
and  I  have  "not  said  anything  about  It. 

My  friends  in  the  labor  movement  say 
that  when  old  Franklin  starts  out  on 
these  diatribes  they  ask  h\m  for  some 
specifics,  but  none  are  forthcoming,  so 
they  really  don't  pay  much  attention  to 
Franklin's  charges,  and  I  have  not 
either. 

Now  I  do  not  deny  the  right  of  anybody 
to  say  whatever  he  thinks,  because  that 
is  a  privilege  that  I  exercise  regularly. 
But  what  I  cannot  understand  is  that 
when  I  nm  into  Franklin  Garcia,  as  I  do 
on  occasion,  he  seems  very  friendly — like 
a  long-lost  brother.  Then  later  on,  I  hear 
that  he  has  been  throwing  verbal  knives 
in  my  direction. 

So  why  is  it  that  this  guy  exudes 
warmth  and  friendship  when  we  meet 
face  to  face?  It  seems  hypocritical  for 
old  Franklin  to  be  so  nice  one  day,  to  my 
f  £u:e,  and  to  go  out  the  next  day  and  use 
all  his  strengths  and  sldlls  to  embarrass 
and  imdermine  me.  That  is  behavior  that 
I  cannot  understand  in  anybody,  in  or 
out  of  labor. 

If  Franklin  is  really  my  friend,  he  will 
use  his  power  and  influence  in  the  L^x>r 
Council  for  Latin  American  Advance- 
ment to  retract  its  lies  about  me.  But  I 
know  that  in  a  recent  meeting  ot  the  four 
or  five  guiding  spirits  of  that  organiza- 
tion, he  made  no  such  effort  in  my  behalf. 
No,  far  from  it.  Good  old  Franklin,  who 
likes  to  be  friendly  when  he  sees  me  in 
public  places,  just  went  right  along  and 
told  his  pals  that  I  was  no  good,  as  has 
been  his  private  custom  for  these  many 
years. 

There  is  sm  old  maYim  that  actions 
speak  louder  than  words.  I  have  heard 
warm  soimds  from  Franklin  Garcia,  but 
his  private  actions  belie  all  that.  I  wiU 
know  that  he  is  a  friend  when  he  does 
more  than  just  say  so. 


POSTCARD  REGISTRATION— WILL 
IT  REALLY  HELP? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  HouriBLD) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
will  soon  be  asked  to  vote  on  H.R.  8053, 
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the  Voter  Registration  Act.  As  you  know, 
this  bill  would  establish  a  postcard  regis- 
tration system  for  Federal  elections  with 
registration  forms  ■"«*"»" ^Mfaiiy  distrib- 
uted by  the  Postal  Service  to  all  postal 
address  residents  in  the  United  States 
at  least  once  every  2  years. 

I  have  read  the  committee's  report  on 
HJl.  8053  and  discussed  the  bill  with 
officials  of  Los  Angeles  County.  Our 
coimty  board  of  supervisors  have  grave 
reservations  about  the  probable  adverse 
effects  which  this  bUl  will  have  on  the 
election  process  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
Tlie  National  Association  of  Counties 
has  passed  a  resolution  in  opposition  to 
theblU. 

The  report  of  the  committee  does  not 
Include  an  estimate  of  the  costs  involved 
in  the  proposed  postcard  registration 
system.  The  bill  would  authorize  $50 
miUion,  presumably  for  the  first  year  of 
operation.  I  note,  however,  that  the  ad- 
ditional views  included  within  the  report 
carry  estinutes  much  higher  than  $50 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  for  the  de- 
sire, to  liberalize  voter  registration  and 
to  increase  participation  in  the  election 
process.  While  HJR.  8053.  if  enacted, 
might  possibly  make  some  Improvement 
In  a  few  States.  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
will  help  us  in  California  where  our 
problem  is  simply  voter  apathy. 

We  have  a  system  by  which  almost 
anyone  can  become  a  deputy  registrar. 
These  deputy  registrars  have  a  double 
incentive  to  register  the  m^yinnim  num- 
ber of  voters.  In  addition  to  their  inter- 
est In  a  particular  political  campaign 
they  are  actually  paid  a  small  sum  for 
each  person  registered.  "Riey  go  door- 
to-door,  they  are  familiar  with  the 
forms,  and  they  assist  the  elderly  and 
those  who  are  not  proficient  in  English 
in  completing  the  registration  forms. 

The  1972  primary  and  general  elections 
were  more  intensely  worked  than  any 
elections  that  I  can  remember,  especially 
by  the  McOovem  forces.  I  know  of  pec^le 
who  were  perscmally  contacted  at  home 
at  least  three  times.  Organized  labor  and 
other  organizations  carried  out  intensive 
registration  drlvw. 

In  spite  of  this  effort,  Mr.  Speaker, 
only  69  percent  of  the  voting  age  popu- 
lattoQ  in  my  district  registered  to  vote. 
Because  of  the  problems  pointed  out  by 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors, many  of  those  would,  I  fear,  find 
themselves  disenfranchised  on  election 
day  due  to  erroneous  or  Incomplete 
forms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  afraid  that  HJl. 
8053  will  hurt  the  very  people  that  it  is 
intended  to  help,  "llie  minority  groups, 
the  illiterate  and  semiliterate  who  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  economic  heap  and 
whose  voices  need  to  be  heard  on  elec- 
tion day.  I  agree  with  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Supervisojrs  that  we 
would  perhaps  accomplMi  much  more  by 
giving  the  money  we  will  spend  on  a  post- 
card system  to  the  counties  and  States 
so  that  they  can  operate  a  person-to- 
person  registration  system  such  as  Cali- 
fornia's. 

I  insert  the  position  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the 


resolution  of  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  in  the  Recori)  at  this  time: 

DEPAKTMEm    OF    RzGISTRABp — RkCOEDER, 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  March  21,  1974. 
Hon.  Chet  HouriKLD, 

Representative    in    Congress,    House    Offlce 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Congbessmam  Houfizlo:  I  wish  to 
express  my  concern  to  you  regarding  House 
Resolution  8063,  Federal  Poetcaxd  Registra- 
tion Act. 

The  Loe  Angeles  County  Board  of  Super- 
Tlsors  has  adopted  a  poaltton  to  oppose  post- 
card registration  on  thiet  occasions,  July  23, 
1973,  January  8,  1974,  and  February  26,  1974. 
Enactment  of  HJl.  8053  would  create  serious 
problems  as  discussed  below: 

1 .  CONTUSION  TO  TBE  VOTER 

There  are  over  Uiree  mllUon  voters  already 
registered  In  Los  Angeles  Oounty.  Since  HM. 
8053  provides  for  mailing  postcards  to  each 
household,  persons  would  receive  a  card  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  were  registered  or 
not.  Receipt  of  the  cards  Would  create  con- 
fusion for  the  registered  voter  who  would 
not  know  whether  or  not  he  Aould  return 
the  card  In  order  to  be  registered  for  both 
federal  and  state  elections.  Each  Incoming 
card,  furthermore,  would  have  to  be  checked 
to  Insure  that  a  voter  wns  not  registered 
twice.  Double  listings  coul4  result  in  poten- 
tial fraud,  duplicate  mailings  of  sample  bal- 
lots, double  mailing  of  campaign  literature, 
and  iinnecessary  costs. 

An  especially  Important  consideration  Is 
that  a  prospective  voter  could  mail  a  federal 
postcard  to  an  election  olBcial  and  assume 
he  would  be  eligible  to  vote  for  state  and 
local  as  well  as  federal  elsctions.  This  con- 
fusion could  exist  until  the  voter  arrived 
at  his  polling  place  on  election  day  and  dis- 
covered that  he  was  ellgflble  to  vote  for 
federal  races  only. 

2.  DUAL  mx 

The  creation  of  a  dual  file,  necessitated 
by  implementation  of  the  federal  bill,  would 
create  administrative  problems  in  the  revi- 
sion of  ct«nputer  programs  and  extensive 
testing  to  insure  that  election  registration 
and  tabulation  flies  are  free  fr<»n  error  and 
fraud.  Federal  election  registrants  would 
have  to  re-register  at  least  every  two  years, 
while  state  and  local  registration  Is  perma- 
nent. Although  state  law  might  eventually  be 
brought  into  conformance  with  the  federal 
law,  tbere  is  no  assxu'ance  as  to  when  this 
might  happen. 

It  Is  estimated  that  over  five  million  fed- 
eral postcards  wUl  be  distributed  by  the 
postal  service  in  Los  Angtftes  Ckjunty.  This 
assumption  is  based  on  the  fact  that  1970 
Cenus  figure  projected  to  Jatnuary,  1973, 
showed  that  there  were  2£  million  house- 
hc^ds  in  Los  Angeles  County.  Delivery  of 
at  least  two  postcards  per  household  would 
result  m  five  million  postcards  mailed. 

3.  VOTER  DISENTRANCBISEMENT 

This  great  volume  of  postcards  for  Lee 
Angeles  County  would  have  to  be  handled 
by  computer  in  order  to  assign  voters  to  one 
of  the  8400  voting  precincts.  The  name  and 
complete  address  of  the  voter.  Including 
street  number,  direction  (North,  South,  East, 
West),  apartment  number,  correct  designa- 
tion (street,  avenue,  place,  road,  eto.),  town 
and  zip  code,  must  be  given  on  the  card 
or  it  is  rejected  by  the  computer. 

Transposition  of  street  numbers  in  an  ad- 
dress can  make  an  enormous  dlfiferenoe  in 
the  voting  area  to  which  a  voter  Is  assigned. 
Our  experience  with  self-execxrted  change 
of  address  cards  submitted  to  us  for  proces- 
sing reveals  an  error  factor  of  approxUnately 
36  percent.  These  errors  occur  because  the 
cards  are  illegible,  Incorrect,  or  Incomplete. 

Costs  escalate  rapidly  wlen  a  record  has 
to  be  manually  processed  because  of  in- 
correct  data.   If   any   discrepancies   are   not 


resolved  before  election  day,  voters  are  dis- 
enfranchised. In  many  Instances,  the  prob- 
lem might  bo  resolved  too  late  to  notify 
the  voter  of  the  polUng  place  where  he  can 
cast  his  ballot. 

The  absence  of  a  deadline  tor  transmittal 
of  postcards  to  the  election  officials  would 
undoubtedly  mean  that  a  majority  of  the 
responses  would  be  received  very  close  to  the 
election  when  interest  m  candidates  and 
Issues  Is  at  its  peak.  Receipt  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  postcards  to  He  cleared  during 
a  period  when  major  election  functions  are 
being  performed,  such  as  sample  ballot  mail- 
ing to  3.5  million  voters,  supplying  8400 
polling  places  and  prectoct  officers  with  elec- 
tion day  equipment  and  supplies,  prepara- 
tion of  ballot  materials  foe  use  on  election 
day,  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  con- 
duct of  an  election. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors and  this  department  favor  programs 
to  ekchleve  maximum  voter  participation,  but 
the  possibility  of  voter  confusion  and  ad- 
ministrative defects  with  H-R.  8053  would 
probably  result  In  decreased  voter  participa- 
tion. Voter  confusion  on  election  day  will 
create  an  obstacle  to  voting  rather  than 
strengthening  the  electoral  process. 

In  my  opinion,  the  funds  authorized  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  SM.  8053  could 
be  lietter  spent  by  subsidizing  improved 
votor  registration  programs  In  the  60  states. 
Los  Angeles  County  Is  considering  various 
alternatives  to  provide  additional  registra- 
tion services  in  low  registration  iireas,  in 
densely  populated  areas,  und  high  traffic 
areas,  to  name  a  few.  Voter  registration  Is 
one  of  our  primary  responsibilities  and  we 
are  constantly  searching  for  ways  to  improve 
this  service  to  the  voters  of  Los  Angeles 
County. 

To  summarize,   voter  confusion,  adminis- 
trative chaos,  and  voter  dlaenfranchisement 
are  the  primary  reasons  for  Which  I  urge  and 
request  your  opposition  to  this  bill. 
Very  truly  yours, 

I^ONASO  Panish, 
Regi$trar-Recorder. 

Resolution — ^Voter  Rxoibtration  by  Mail 
(Adopted  by  the  National  Association  of 

Counties  on  July  26,  1973) 
The  United  States  Senate  has  passed  legis- 
lation entitled  the  Voter  Heglstration  Act 
(S.  352)  establishing  a  national  voter  regis- 
tration administration  and  requiring  yoter 
registration  through  the  mail.  The  legislation 
currently  Is  being  considered  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Administration. 

The  leglBlaticm  as  passed  by  the  XT.  S.  Sen- 
ate would: 

1.  establish  new  federal  agency  within  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  administer  a 
voter  registration  program,  collect  and  ana- 
lyze information  concerning  elections  and 
provide  assistance  to  election  officials  con- 
cerning registration  and  election  problems; 

2.  provide  registration  fcrms  to  be  sent 
through  the  U.S.  MaU  to  be  returned  to  State, 
County  and  Local  registrars  tor  processing; 

3.  authorize  funds  to  cover  the  costs  of  the 
mall  registration  process. 

The  rationale  feu-  this  legislation  appears 
to  be  based  on  a  premise  that  registration  is 
an  obstacle  to  voting.  It  la  estimated  that 
almost  80%  of  the  qualified  voters  presently 
are  registered.  Legislation  would  attempt  a 
100%  registration.  The  legislation  Is  aimed 
therefore  at  a  few  states  although  it  will 
affect  all  states  across  the  bosrd. 

County  officials  want  to  commend  the  au- 
thors of  this  legislation  for  their  interest  and 
concern  in  liberalizing  voter  registration.  We 
share  these  same  goals.  Hofwever,  we  are  con- 
cerned that  the  legislation  does  not  meet  the 
real  needs  and  creates  additional  problems. 
We  believe  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  de- 
veloping minimum  standards  for  registration 
and  conduction  of  elections  for  federal,  state 
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and  local  elections.  The  office  of  federal  elec- 
tions is  oonducttng  research  on  voter  regis- 
tration procedures:  state  experimentation  on 
voter  registration  by  mall  has  begun,  local 
InitiatlTe  in  developing  alternative  methods 
of  reaching  potential  voters  Is  Increasing. 
Legislation  at  this  point  is  premature. 

In  addition  to  this  concern,  NACO  has 
specific  problems  with  the  legislation  which 
indudes: 

1.  Potential  for  disorder,'  and  confusion  at 
the  polls  Is  very  great; 

2.  This  chaos  would  cause  dlaennranchlae- 
ment  of  eligible  voters; 

3.  Unnecessary  duplication  of  registration 
processes  for  persons  already  registend  will 
lead  to  greatly  increased  costs; 

4.  Increased  costs  can  also  be  foreseen  In 
pre-election  preparation  and  the  election  day 
process  Itself. 

5.  Possibilities  of  fraud  are  unlimited. 

6.  The  election  process  Is  rendered  more 
vulnerable  to  political  mischief. 

The  Natiotml  Association  of  County  Record- 
ers and  Clerks  consists  of  Section  officials 
from  many  states.  They  deliberated  these 
matters  at  Ieng:th  and  urged  NACO  to  adopt 
this  resolution. 


FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  STUDY 
ACT  OP  1974 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  introduce  the  Foreign  Investment 
Study  Act  of  1974. 

In  January  and  February  of  this  year 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy,  which  I  chair,  held  hearings  on 
foreign  Investment  in  the  United  States. 
The  purpose  of  those  hearings  was  to 
determine  the  extent  of  foreign  Invest- 
ment in  this  country,  Its  Impact  on  the 
economy,  and  the  need  for  a  national 
policy.  The  hearings  made  it  unmistak- 
ably clear  that  exlsttivg  inf  ormatkm  on 
foreign  investment  is  wholly  insufflcient 
and  that,  therefore.  It  Is  lnu>ossible  to 
determine  its  impUcatlons  for  the  United 
States  with  any  degree  of  precision,  or 
to  set  a  rational  policy  course. 

The  inadequacy .  of  existing  informa- 
tion is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  places  t6tal 
direct  foreign  investahent  in  the  Uhited 
States  at  the  end  of  1972  at  $14.5  billion, 
^whereas  a  recently  conducted  academic 
study  on  this  subject  estimated  that  di- 
rect foreign  Investment  In  manufactur- 
ing, mining,  and  petroleum  alone  was 
$38  million.  To  cite  another  instance  of 
conflicting  data,  iifbea  the  subcommittee 
commenced  its  hearings  in  January,  the 
Government  was  saying  that  the  in- 
crease In  direct  foreign  Investqient  in 
the  United  States  during  1973  was 
around  $1.5  bUlion.  In  early  February 
this  estlihate  was  raised  to  the  f  2  billion 
range.  In  contrast,  in  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary the  Conference  Board,  a  pnestUl- 
ous  basinet,  research  organization,  re- 
ported tb^  latter  figure  of  $2.1^Qn  for 
the  9-month  period  March  througlk  No- 
vember of  1973  alone.  «. 

The  difficulty  in  obtaining  information 
on  foreign  irnrestrti«it  'fa,  the  United 
States  was  pointed  up  by  Mr.  Del  van 
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Horn,  director  of  the  Iowa  Development 
Commission.  All  "foreign" — ^non-Iowa — 
corporations  are  required  to  file  an  an- 
nual report  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
There  Is  nothing  on  the  form  to  indi- 
cate whether  or  not  a  partlctilar  invest- 
ment originated  from  within  or  outside 
the  United  States.  In  searching  through 
the  5,147  reports,  it  was  determined  that 
28  of  the  companies  appeared  to  have 
some  ownership  from  outside  the  United 
States,  whereas  the  list  of  foreign  in- 
vestors that  Is  made  public  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  shows  only  two 
corporations  in  Iowa  that  are  foreign 
controlled.  However,  the  method  of  de- 
termining foreign  Interest  is  so  inade- 
quate and  unreliable  that  the  numbers 
could  be  radically  different  and  in  fact 
are  currently  quite  meaningless. 

Peter  Flanlgan,  executive  director  of 
the  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy,  testified  before  the  subcommittee 
that  the  administration's  policy  toward 
foreign  Investment  was  one  of  neutral- 
ity— ^neither  encouragement  nor  resfrlc- 
tion.  However,  given  the  existing  state 
of  Information,  we  have  no  concrete  body 
of  evidence  upon  which  our  Government 
can  properly  base  an  informed  Judg- 
ment on  this  issue. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  expres- 
sions of  citizen  concern  from  various 
parts  of  the  coimtry.  The  Midwest  has 
been  rampant  with  rtunors  of  foreign 
purchase  of  large  agricultural  holdings 
and  transportation  facilities.  Investi- 
gations by  various  sources  have  neither 
confirmed  nor  fully  dispelled  these  ru- 
mors. Concern  has  also  been  raised  over 
the  foreign  acquisition  of  large  American 
corporations  such  as  Texasgulf  and  Oim- 
bds,  and  over  foreign  penetration  of 
U.S.  natural  resources,  such  as  timber- 
land  and  coal  mines.  The  administra- 
tion's open-door  policy  has  failed  to  give 
adequate  consideration  as  to  whether  or 
not  these  various  expressions  of  citizen 
concern  are  legitimate  or  f  ancif  uL 

Another  finding  of  the  hearings  was 
the  hodgepodge  of  State  and  Federal 
restrictions  on  foreign  Investment.  At 
different  times  during  this  country's  his- 
tory, and  to  different  degrees,  foreign 
ownership  has  been  restricted  In  com- 
munications, air  transportation,  atomic 
energy,  hydroelectric  pow».  and  various 
kinds  of  shlpiptof.  Moreover,  the  various 
States  regulate  foreign  Investment  in 
laod.  banking,  and  Insurance  to  varying 
degrees.  ConsideraUoii  must  be  given  to 
the  need  and  feasiblUty  tar  caaslstaxt 
and/or  coordinated  State  and  Federal 
policies  toward  foreign  divestment. 

The  last  bendunark  survey  on  direct 
foreign  investment  was  undertaken  by 
the  Department  of  Camm^cce  in  1959. 
The  foregoing  exposita(m  1$  evidence  of 
tbie  vital  need  for  an  Indepth  stnd^.  of 
foreign  investment  in  the  lUoited  Stat^s.^ 

TOae  Forelcn  Investment  Study  Act  cf 
1974  would  provMd  for  sudi  »  iVarrtf.  It 
would  dlrtet  thePredddntto:  FlrA.  col- 
lect information  on  foreign  tnvestm^t 
In  the  Uhited  States;  second,  appn^ 
the  Unplications  for  mp  United  States'; 
third,  compare  the  poiides  of  other  ha- 


UonJs  toward  foreign  investment;  foiurth, 
review  existing  State  and  Federal  regu- 
lations; fifth,  evaluate  alternate  poUdes 
toward  foreign  investment:  and  sixth, 
conidder  the  International  Implications 
of  those  ELltemate  policies. 

Whereas  the  1959  benchmark  survey 
concentrated  mainly  on  direct  foreign 
investment  in  manufacturing,  this  sur-> 
vey  would  also  include  portfolio  invcbt- 
ment  and  Investment  in  agriculture  and 
natural  resources.  As  to  the  specifics  of 
the  survey,  the  bill  would  Include  investi- 
gation of:  the  nature  and  rate  of  foreign 
investment;  motivations  for  and  the 
processes  of  foreign  Investment  in  the 
United  States;  Impact  on  specific  geo- 
graphic areas  and.  economic  sectors  and 
on  employment  and  personnel  practices. 
Finally,  the  bill  would  require  a  report 
on  the  adequacy  of  the  existing  collec- 
tion of  information  on  foreign  Invest- 
ment and  the  desirability  of  establishing 
an  «*^"""nl  reporting  requirement  and 
releasing  more  information  Into  the 
public  domain. 

An  interim  report  would  be  due  1  year 
after  enactment  of  the  bill  and  a  com- 
plete report  2  years  after  enactment.  In 
the  interim  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Congress  and  State  legislature  monitor 
developing  trends,  assemble  more  reli- 
able data,  and  be  ready  to  take  appro- 
priate action.  It  is  critically  important  to 
have  all  the  facts  in  this  area  so  that 
evenhanded  policies  can  be  adopted  in 
the  overall  national  interest  and  avoid 
the  danger  of  Impulsive  reaction  based 
on  fragmentary  evidence. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  legislation  and 
the  forthcoming  survey  will  provide  the 
information  necessary  to  give  the  Amer- 
ican people  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
extent  and  implications  of  foreign  in- 
vestment in  this  country.  In  addition,  it 
should  give  the  Government  the  basis  oc 
which  to  set  a  rational  policy  toward 
foreign  investment  and  strengthen  its 
capability  to  deal  realistically  with  this 
complex  matter. 

The  text  of  bill  follows : 

H3.  13814 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iii  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Invest- 
ment Study  Act  of  1974". 

Ssc.  2.  (A)  The  President  shall  cozuluct  » 
study  of  foreign  direct  and  foreign  port- 
folio Investment  m  the  United  States.  In 
conducting  such  study,  the  President  shalt— 

(1)  compare  foreign  direct  and  foreign 
jyirtfolio  investment  activitl«e  In  the  United 
States  with  Investment  activities  of  American 
Investors  abroad,  and  compare  the  impact 
of  such  foreign  acUvitles  in  the  United  Stetea 
with  the  Impact  of  Investment  activities  of 
AniarlcaAs  abroad; 

(2)  determine  the  nature  and  rate  of  f Or- 
el^ direct  and  foreign  portfolio  Inveetment 
In  the  United  States  and  compare  such  na>> 
ture  and  rate  with  the  nature  and  rate  of 
foreign  Investment  In  other  countrlea  q>ecU 
fled  by  the  President; 

(3)  determine  the. reasons  that  totaiga 
lavestocs  are  undertaking  direct  inveenneat 
in  the  United  States,  asd  compare  sucb  rea- 
sons vttt^  reasons  tbat-jfornign  Investors  ate 
investing  In  other  countries  specified  by  Um 
President:,^. 

(4)  determine  the  processes  and  mecha- 
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nlaou  throtiglx  which  foreign  direct  and  f or- 
•icn  portfoUo  InTeatmeiit  la  estebllahed  In 
tbm  Dnttcd  8teM«,  th*  flnAnelng  nMthoda 
UMd  b7  focelgn  InTerton.  and  Um  effects  of 
each  methods  on  Amanean  wt^w^h  marketa; 

(a)(A)  datannlna  the  extent  of  foreign 
direct  InTestoaent  In  the  United  Statee  In 
tha  form  of  anqulaltiona  or  takeovers  of 
existing  American  enterprises,  and  In  the 
form  of  new  faclUtlee  or  of  joint  yentures 
With  Amerlean  oompanles.  (B)  determine  the 
effeeta  of  f otelgn  direct  InTastment  on  United 
Statsa  boalnaaa  competition,  and  (C)  octn- 
pare  the  material  obtained  undar  thla  para- 
graph with  similar  material  for  other 
oountrlas  speclfled  hy  the  Prealdent; 

(9)  determine  the  Impact  of  focei^  direct 
inveetment  on  mwdflc  geographic  areas  and 
ecmiomtc  secton  of  the  United  States  which 
hava  been  or  are  being  affected  by  a  dispro- 
portionately high  ahara  of  foreign  Invest- 
ment, and  compare  poJIelee  of  other  countries 
spadfled  by  the  PraeUlent  resulting  from  the 
Impact  m  thoee  countries  of  foreign  Invest- 
ment In  similar  areas  and  sectors  of  those 
oountrlas: 

(7)  determine  the  Impact  of  foreign  direct 
and  foreign  portfcdlo  Investment  in  the 
United  SUtea  on  United  States  national  se- 
curity, energy  reeources,  balance  of  payments 
and  trade,  agrlciilture  (and  other  real  estate) , 
and  mtematlonal  ■~?'"?'nlft  poaltlon; 

(8)  determine  the  effect  of  foreign  direct 
and  foreign  portfoUo  Investment  In  the 
United  States  on  levels  of  employment  and 
personnel  practices  m  the  United  States,  and 
on  activities  of  foreign  and  American  man- 
agement exeeutlvea  employed  by  foreign  tn- 
vastors  m  the  United  SUtee; 

(0)  determine  the  affect  of  VMeral.  re- 
gional. SUte.  or  local  laws,  reguUtlona,  oon- 
trolsk  and  poUdas  on  foreign  direct  and  for- 
eign portfoUo  Investment  activities  In  the 
United  States,  and  compare  such  effect  of 
similar  regulations  promtUgated  by  other 
oountrlea  spedfled  by  the  President  for  for- 
eign mveatment  m  such  countries; 

(10)  evaluate  the  ooets  and  benefits  and 
determine  tha  varloua  mtematlonal  ImpU- 
catlona  of  alternate  policy  choloea  available 
to  the  United  States  regarding  foreign  In- 
vestment In  the  United  SUtea;  and 

(11)  study  tha  adequacy  of  United  States 
dladoeura  and  reporting  requirements  for 
foreign  direct  and  forel^  portfoUo  mvest- 
ment  in  the  United  Statee.  and  compare  such 
requirements  with  similar  requirements  of 
other  oountrlea  for  foreign  mvestment  in 
such  countrlss. 

(b)  In  conducting  the  study  of  foreign 
Invastment  tn  the  united  Statee  puiauant 
to  subsectloa  (a),  the  Prealdent  shaD  (1) 
•neooragt  partldpatkm  by  representatives  of 
Unitsd  statee  Industry,  agrlcultuia.  Ubor. 
science  and  technology,  academic  Instttu- 
tlaos.  oonsumer  organisations,  and  any  other 
group  he  deems  suitable;  and  (3)  consult 
with  State  and  local  govemmenta,  and  to  the 
extent  praetleable,  with  foreign  governments 
and  International  organlaatlona. 

Sac.  S.  (a)  nte  President  may  procure  the 
temporary  or  taitermlttent  servlcas  of  experts 
and  oonsultanta  m  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  ssctlon  3100  of  title  S,  United 
Statee  Code.  Pereona  so  employed  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by 
the  President,  but  not  In  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum amount  payable  xmder  such  sectlm. 
While  away  from  his  home  or  regular  place 
of  business  and  engagM  m  the  performance 
of  eervloee  In  conjunction  with  the  provlalons 
of  this  Act.  any  such  person  may  be  allowed 
travel  expensss,  Inetndlng  per  diem  In  lieu 
ef  subalstsnos.  aa  aotborlaed  by  section  S708 
(B)  of  title  S.  United  Skatee  Oode.  for  persons 
In  tba  Qovemment  servlee  employed  inter- 
mntentty: 

(b)  nia  President  shaU  reimburse  any  Ped- 
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eral  agency  for  services  provided  in  conjunc- 
tion with  tlie  program  authorized  in  this 
Act. 

Sac.  4.  The  President  abaU  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  Interim  report  one  year  after  the 
enactment  of  tbe  Act,  and  a  full  and  complete 
report  within  two  years  after  such  date  of 
tha  enactment.  Kach  siich  report  sbaU  con- 
tain tbe  finHtTiga  nukde  tinder  eaclx  of  the 
eleven  aspects  of  the  study  authorlaed  by 
section  a(a)  of  this  Act.  together  with  such 
reoomTnenrtatlrms  the  Prertdent  considers  ap- 
propriate. 

Sac.  6.  There  Is  authorlaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated $1,600,000  for  the  .fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO.  1876,  and  $1.6o6.0O0  for  tbe  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1070.  to  carry  out  the 
purpoees  of  this  Act. 


RISINO  PRIC:!ES.  TASSS,  MAKE  TAX 
RELIEF  VTIAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Bbuse,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rxuss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
witlk  37  cosponsors  I  Introduced  HJl. 
13803  and  13804,  identical  bills  to  pro- 
vide approximately  $10  billion  in  income 
and  payroll  tax  relief  to  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income people. 

The  cosponsors  are:  Ms.  Abzttg,  Mr. 
Baoillo,  Mr.  BoLANo,  Mr.  Brasco.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Casnst  of 
Ohio,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  C^t,  Mr.  Cul- 
VM,  Mr.  DoMnncK  V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Eck- 
EARDT,  Mr.  EteWAROs  of  California,  Mr. 
BiLBERG,  Mr.  Pauhtrot,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
Harrikgtok,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Hqishaw,  Miss  Hoitzican,  Mr.  Mc- 
Spadden,  Mr.  Moaklet,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
PoDELL,  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Rotbal,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  ViGORTro,  Mr. 
WILLIAMS,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
Callfwmla,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Yatron, 
and  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

This  tax  relief  1b  vital  to  help  the  ma- 
jority of  taxpayers — those  with  incomes 
of  $15,000  a  year  or  less — recover  from 
the  ravages  of  rising  prices  and  heavier 
tax  burdens. 

In  today's  Washington  Post,  Hobart 
Rowen  pointed  out  ttiat  the  average 
wage  earner's  purchasing  power  dropped 
4  percent  in  1973.  Rowen  called  for  a 
tax  reduction  to  help  workers  regain  lost 
mirchasing  power  withcnt  resorting  to 
inflationary  large  wage  Increases. 

The  February  issue  of  the  Tax  Ptoun- 
dation's  Monthly  Tax  Pfeatures  Included 
a  graphic  illustration  tf  the  effect  of 
price  and  tax  increasefl  on  purchasing 
power  since  1966. 

The  text  of  both  articles  follows: 
[Rom  tha  Washington  Peat,  Mar.  28,  1074] 
Lost  PnacRAszNS  PoWKB 
fSy  Hobart  Rorwen) 

Prlcee.  as  we  aU  know,  have  shot  ahead 
so  rapidly  In  the  past  year  that  the  real 
purchasing  power  of  the  aiverage  city  wage- 
4smer  haa  fallen  behind.  As  Conner  budget 
director  Charles  L.  Schult«  reminds  us,  this 
haa  not  been  tha  typical  pattern  In  most  of 
tbs  poet-war  Inflatlona. 
/What  usuaUy  hi^ipens  iathat  wages  go  up 
two  or  three  per  cent  more  than  the  price 
level  as  labor  sharea  m  growing  productivity. 


Thus,  until  the  preeent  pfrlod.  tha  average 
worker — whUe  oomplalxilng  about  rising 
prices — ^hasn't  really  suffefad  from  them. 

But  last  year  was  different.  Wagss  not 
only  never  caiight  up  with  tTHiati^n.  but 
by  the  end  of  last  month,  ^le  average  wage- 
earner's  paycheck  was  war^H  about  four  per 
cent  less  than  a  year  before  In  terms  of 
what  It  woiUd  buy. 

That  simple  fact  helpa  to  explain  whj 
consumer  spending  haa  bean  sluggish  (peo- 
ple are  carefuUy  watching  how  they  dish  out 
the  declining  supply  of  thahr  dollars). 

Perhaps  even  more  Importantly,  the  de- 
cline In  real  purchasing  power  contains  a 
potentlaUy  explosive  bomb^eU  for  the  econ- 
omy: If  labor  leaders  attempt  to  recover 
that  loat  purchasing  power  for  their  con- 
stituents through  a  whipping  wage  Increase, 
that  might  set  off  a  self-deleatlng  new  wage- 
coet  Inflationary  puah. 

RecenUy.  United  Steelworkera  Prealdmt  I. 
W.  Abel — an  Increasingly  Important  figure 
In  poUcymaklng  labor  clrclsa— told  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  thai  "economic  jus- 
tice would  dictate  that  workers  wages  re- 
flect at  least  increases  In  the  cost  of  living 
plus  productivity."  That  would  suggest  a 
minimum  of  13  per  cent. 

The  question,  of  course.  Is  whether  It  is 
a  practical  goal  to  recover  from  a  broad 
range  of  Industries  ttie  Inflationary  thrust 
that  has  been  provided  mostly  from  food 
and  fuel  prices. 

Shultx,  who  Is  genuinely  concerned  about 
the  way  m  which  Inflation  has  been  robbing 
weekly  paychecks,  said  In  Smate  testimony 
the  other  day  that  "any  sittempt  to  recap- 
ture this  lost  purchaaldg  power  solely 
through  accelerated  wage  Increases  wUl  be 
doomed  to  defeat,  as  the  Jxmip  In  wage  coets 
leads  to  a  new  round  of  price  Increases  out- 
side of  the  food  and  •aatgy  sector  of  the 
economy.  If  that  happena,  serious  Inflation 
will  be  with  us  for  s<»ne  years  to  oome." 

Why  have  wage  Increasaa  been  relatively 
modeet  despite  the  price  e:|ploslon?  In  1073, 
first  year  wage  and  benefft  setUements  In 
the  non-farm  part  of  the  economy  averaged 
only  7.1  per  cent,  compared  with  8.6  per  cent 
In  1972,  and  18.1  per  cent  tn  both  1970  and 
1971. 

One  reason,  of  course,  la  that  we  did  have 
a  controls  system  In  an  effect,  and  an  un- 
usually skilled  negotiator  In  the  person  of 
Cost  of  Living  CoxmcU  Director  John  T. 
Ehinlop  running  It. 

But  beyond  that,  aa  economist  Arthur  BL 
Ok\m  has  pointed  out.  '^«hne  the  ooet  of 
Uvlng  haa  a  genuine  tmpaat  on  what  wage 
Increaae  the  woAer  wants;  neodii.  and  de- 
serves, the  ability  to  pay  of  employers  Is  also 
an  Inqxxtant  factor  la  tha  actual  wage  de- 
cision." 

In  other  words.  In  an  economy  whloh 
began  to  show  signs  of  softening  as  early 
as  the  second  quarter  at  last  year,  most 
employers  (outside  of  thd  petrcdema  and 
food  Industrlee)  weren't  lacking  up  the 
kind  of  profits  that  could  support  wage 
boosts  covering  skyrocketing  food  and  fuel 
prices. 

If  Okum  Is  offering  a  logical  explanation 
of  wage  moderation  tn  1918,  It  would  sug- 
gest that  wage  moderation  Should  oon- 
tmue  In  1974.  After  all.  tlia  economy  will 
be  even  weaker  this  yearl  than  last,  snd 
while  there  will  be  some  shift  In  the  profit 
picture,  tha  over-aU  eamtoga  of  mdustry 
are  expected  to  slip.  [ 

But  logic  wont  neceseartly  prevail.  First 
of  all,  the  rise  in  inflation  Is  more  dramatic. 
The  "double-digit"  or  Latlft  Amerlean  type 
of  Inflation  has  already  arMved  and  Is  cer- 
tain to  get  woree,  putting  mcreassd  pres- 
sures en  labor  Isadershlp  to  deUver  fatter 
wage  packages.  With  tha  elhnlnation  of  all 
wage  controls  by  April  10,  ihe  psychological 
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restraint  of  the  6.2  per  cent  celling — eq;>e- 
claUy  on  unorganized  labor — ^wUl  be  absent 

This  doesnt  alter  the  fact  that  many  In- 
dustries, or  companies  within  an  Industry, 
wont  be  able  to  sustain  a  12  per  cent  wage 
Increase — and  that  suggests  that  the  era 
of  labor  peace  which  has  been  a  useful  by- 
product of  the  controls  period  could  also  be 
at  an  end. 

Privately,  Important  labor  officials  recog- 
nize thla  fact,  but  wonder  whether  they 
wlU  be  able  to  contain  their  rank-and-file, 
gome  early  signals  of  what  may  lie  ahead 
win  come  in  Abel's  negotiations  with  the 
steel  and  non-ferrous  industries  b^lnnlng 
next  month,  and  then  with  the  first  nation- 
wide bargaining  In  mid-Ju^y  by  the  com- 
munications and  electrical  workers  with 
AT  &  T.  Important  negotiations  will  foUow 
\n  the  aerospace,  clothing,  shlpbuUding. 
airline,  mining,  ahlpplng  and  railroad  In- 
dustries. 

AU  of  this  points  to  the  wisdom  of  study- 
ing the  "social  contract"  idea  first  put  for- 
ward by  Oeorge  Perry  of  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution— ^the  notion  that  real  Income 
mlgbt  be  raised  by  tax  reduction  rather 
than  unusuaUy  large  wage  bargains. 

Labor's  first  reaction  to  Perry's  sugges- 
tion was  to  brush  it  off  as  impractical 
wooly-beaded  thinking  by  an  unpractical 
professor.  A  wage  raise  negotiated  by  union 
leadership,  to  be  sure  is  evidence  that  union 
leaders  are  earning  their  own  salaries.  But 
In  today's  complicated  and  tender  economic 
relationships,  anything  that  would  restore 
lost  purchasing  power  without  kicking  off 
a  new  rovind  of  inflation  deserves  every- 
body's unemotional   consideration. 

I  From  the  Monthly  Tax  Feature,  February, 
1974] 

Thk  Casb  of  thk  VAinsBiMG  Pat  Baisx 

How  can  you  get  a  60  percent  pay  boost 
In  eight  years  and  still  have  less  than  you 
sUrted  vrtth?  Thank  higher  taxes  and  infla- 
tion. The  higher  pay  means  higher  taxes. 
Inaatlon,  encouraged  by  soaring  Federal 
budgets  and  enormous  deficits,  does  even 
more  damage. 

A  person  earning  (10,000  in  1966,  whose 
pay  raises  totalled  »5.000  by  1974.  would  now 
be  earning  $16,000.  But  taxes  and  inflation 
put  today's  $15,000  salary  through  a  wringer 
that  leaves  the  breadwinner  with  about  $159 
less  In  purchasing  power  than  he  had  eight 
years  ago. 

The  figures  do  not  apply  to  those  whose 
raises  totalled  much  more  than  50  percent. 
For  example.  Federal  civilian  employees  and 
private  construction  vrorkers  received  nearly 
a  76  percent  Increase  in  the  eight-year  pe- 
riod; they  are  clearly  better  off. 

But  many  millions  oi  employees  In  such 
felds  as  wholesale  and  retaU  trade,  manu- 
facturing and  some  services  find  themselves 
worse  off  in  terms  of  what  their  money  wlU 
buy.  For  those  on  fixed  Itusomes,  the  picture 
Is  even  bleaker. 

Here's  how  the  evU  combination  of  taxes 
and  Inflation  works.  Take  a  famUy  of  foiu- 
with  one  earner  and  $10,000  Income  in  1966. 
Start  where  the  taxes  start,  with  the 
amounts  withheld  from  a  year's  paychecks. 
The  Federal  Income  tax  came  to  $1,013.  De- 
spite some  reduction  In  the  tax.  Its  bite  on 
the  larger  salary  Is  $1,685.  The  Social  Security 
tax  has  been  increased  from  $277  to  $772. 

State  income  tax  collections,  which 
amounted  to  less  thin  8  percent  of  FederU 
Income  tak  coUectlona  in  1966,  now  take 
more  than  15  percent.  On  average  the  $78 
state  tax  on  $10,000  Income  in  1966  has  risen 
to  $iJ57  on  $16,000  in  1974. 

"The  total  of  Income  and  pajrroU  taxeB,:oiMr 
$1,300  greater,  does  not  Include  clty:ti$B«(; 
withheld  In  many  parts  of  the  country.  Nor 
does  this  example  attempt /U>  ahoiA-  sepa- 
rately the  many  other  taxes  to  b^  paid  from 
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the  after-tax  take  home  pay  of  $8,632  In 
1966  and  $12,286  in  1974. 

WhUe  taxes  have  reduced  that  $5,000  pay 
Increase  to  $3,654,  look  at  what  Inflation  has 
done  to  the  remaining  take  home  pay.  In  the 
past  eight  years  the  doUar  has  lost  nearly 
45  percent  of  its  purchasing  power.  In  terms 
of  1966  dollars,  today's  take  home  pay  of 
$12,286  equals  only  $8,473  or  $160  less  than 
the  take  home  pay  of  $8,632  In  1966. 

Here's  how  the  combination  works  out 
on  that  $10,000-a-year  man  of  1066,  who 
has  seen  his  $5,000  pay  raise  turn  Into  a 
$159  loss.  Assume  that  he  Is  stUl  married 
and  his  two  children  tmder  21 : 
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1974 


Salary J10,000  JIS.OOO 

Tsxss  withheld: 

Fedefallncome 1,013  1,685 

Social  Security  tax 277  772 

State  income  tax - 7$  257 

After  tax  income: 

In  current  dollars 8,632  12,286 

lnl966doll8ra 8,632  8.473 

Loss  in  purchasing  power 159 

The  loss  In  purchasing  power  is  even 
greater  In  higher  Income  brackets  (see  ac- 
companying chart).  A  $20,000-a-year  person 
in  1966  may  be  60  percent  higher  at  $30,000 
but  his  biiylng  power  is  $386.le&s  than  it  was. 
A  $50,000-a-year  man,  on  the  same  basis,  is 
$2,477  worse  off. 

NET  CHANGE  IN  AFTER-TAX  PURCHASING  POWER 
1966-74 


50  per- 
cent Loss  to  Net  loss 
salary  Increase      Inflation  in  pur- 
incrsase  in  taxes      45  per-  chasing 
1974  1966-75           cent  power 
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J5,000 $7,500  (480 

$10,000 15.000  1.346 

$15.000 22,500  2,110 

$20,000 30.000  3,119 

$30,000 45,000  5.844 

$50,000 75,000  12,275 


$2,031 

$11 

3,813 

159 

5,607 

217 

7,267 

386 

10,228 

1,072 

15.202 

2,477 

Note:  Taxes  and  Inflation  work  hand  in  glove  to  give  incomes 
a  beatins.  The  chart  above  shows  how  they  can  knock  down  even 
a  hefty  50-percent  increase  in  income  in  the  past  8  years.  Tax 
Foundation,  Inc.  based  the  figures  on  a  4-member  family  with 
1  bracdwinner,  and  pay  raises  totaliiw  50  percent  since  1966. 


PENNSYLVANIA     DELEGATION     AD- 
DRESSED BY  JAMES  F.  TRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speai^er,  I  have  just 
heard  a  very  worthwhile  and  enlighten- 
ing talk  presented  to  the  Pennsylvania 
congressional  delegation  here  in  the  Cap- 
itol. This  talk  was  given  to  us  by  James 
P.  Tress,  vice  president  of  housing, 
PAHRA.  Mr.  Tress  is  also  the  Beaver 
County  housing  authority  administrator 
in  Beaver  County,  Pa. 

The  talk  follows: 

AnnBKS.s  bt  Jamks  F.  Tbxss 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express 
the  housing  comments  on  behalf  of  PAHRA. 

There  Is  no  need  to  historically  review  low- 
rent  housing  programs,  but  to  express  our 
iiinimma  in  housing  with  a  few  background 
comments. 

The  pubUc  housing  program  started  in 
1937  and  has  had  the  distinction  of  running 
at  low  speed  for  nearly  40  years.  In  ttxis 
period  It  has  managed  a  little  better  than 
one  inUllon  \inits  In  compailson  to  64  miUlon 
total  dwelling  units  in  the' country.  In  con- 


trast  Pennsylvania's  situation  has  not  faired 
any  better.  For  various  reasons.  Including 
vested  Interest,  the  program  has  been  held 
down  to  lower  levels.  In  most  cases  it  Is  due 
to  lack  of  national  purpose. 

During  this  40  years,  bousing  authorities 
have  been  subjected  to  program  changes, 
shifts  In  program  emphasis,  attacks  on  finan- 
cial solvency  and  nvunerous  changes  in  op- 
erating directions. 

In  1965  one  of  the  many  new  approaches 
to  try  to  solve  the  hovislng  problems  of  the 
poor  was  a  program  to  permit  HUD  to  finance 
leasing  by  local  housing  authorities  of  pri- 
vately owned  housing,  new  and  old.  In  clus- 
ters or  Individual  units.  The  Idea  was  to 
get  away  from  "project"  image,  mix  racial 
group,  and  give  private  enterprise  a  cut  at 
this  program  and  pay  local  taxes — 162,0(XI 
housing  vmlts  in  the  Nation  are  under  con- 
tract In  eight  years,  and  only  5,219  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Thla  figure  Includes  1,721  new  and 
3,498  used. 

In  the  administration's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1976  it  is  proposed  to  vlrtuaUy  eliminate 
the  public  housing  program,  change  the  old 
leasing  program,  and  Interject  the  new  sec- 
tion 23  leasing  section.  These  changea  wlU 
affect  housing  In  the  following  manner: 

1.  New  section  23  does  not  foctis  housing 
assistance  on  needs  of  the  lowest  Income 
families,  particularly  the  elderly. 

2.  New  section  23  does  not  extend  use  of 
tax-exempt  bonds  issued  by  public  agencies, 
of  securing  the  Investment  credit. 

3.  New  section  23  does  not  provide  national 
ground  rules  which  maxlmvun  Initiative  and 
responslbUity  are  vested  In  local  government 
and  public  agencies  and  particularly  land- 
lord-tenant relationships. 

4.  New  section  23  does  not  provide  work- 
able and  sound  method  for  involving  the  pri- 
vate Investor,  the  housing  developer  and  pri- 
vate landlord  In  a  cooperative  relationship 
with  the  public  agencies  that  each  perform 
the  task  he  Is  best  equipped  and  skilled  to 
undertake. 

6.  New  section  23  does  not  provide  sound 
method  for  initiating  new  housing  opportu- 
nities for  low-income  families  in  locations 
related  to  employment  and  community 
services. 

We  believe  the  existing  section  23  legisla- 
tion of  the  Housing  Act  of  1937  should  be  re- 
tained substantially  as  it  now  exists.  The 
regulations  as  prc^osed  by  the  administra- 
tion are  not  In  conformity  with  the  Intent  of 
the  existing  section  28  leasing  program  as 
passed  by  Congress. 

The  next  point  I  want  to  draw  to  your 
attentlcHi  Is  the  much  taunted  housing  al- 
lowance program.  This  has  been  deflnad  as  a 
general  system  of  grants  to  low-lnooms 
households  Intended  to  be  spent  largely  on 
housing.  The  housing  allowance  program  Is 
in  the  experimental  stage  using  the  "demand 
experiment",  "supply  expeolment",  and  the 
"'administration  agency  expertment".  Title  I 
of  1966  act  initiated  two  programa  which 
suggested  the  Increased  populsidty  of  hous- 
ing allowanoe  concept,  section  28.  leaeed 
public  housing,  and  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram.   

It  Is  Ironic  that  new  section  23  HUD  rules 
are  being  Initiated  prior  to  the  experiments 
being  completed,  without  regard  to  famiUee 
or  elderly.  I  suggest  reflerence  ta  *tha  first 
annual  import"  of  these  experlmsnta  dated 
May  1978  by  HXTD.  Condualans  are  not  even 
suggested  In  this  report, 

T][ils  supports  the  premise  that  no  changaa 
sbffold  be  made  tn  housing  prqftaetlon  meth- 
odl  imtU  these  experiments  ar«  ftnallWKl  and 
rsTlawad  for  affect.  This  pwjaet  data  should 
be  1076. 

The  third  subject  that  is  mors  than  oritical 
Is  the  total  treeae  on  funds  for  eonatmctlan 
and  <q;>ermtlng  fund  redaetton.  Jfsniisytvaala 
housing  authorities  have  lost  onr  lia  pra^ 
ects  repi^esentlng   $227,43a,00d.00  for  %jm 
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unttL  Of  th«M  uBtta  6.78T  •Iderly  and  2,173 
tuaSXf  aiMl  IM  laaaM  muts  «m  Ion.  TlMaa 
flcnrM  an  M  of  March  1.  1B7S  stinvy.  With 
thli  iTMaa  haa  baan  ttM  kM  of  extnulTC  mod- 
•mlaaUoD  fanda.  Without  tfaaaa  fonda  aoma 
(ddar  ptojacia  win  lUp  to  anbatandard  oon- 
dlttan.  Juift  aa  modMiilaatloB  baglna  to  roll, 
fundi  vara  ftaaan.  Ttaa  apptoptlated  modatu- 
laatlon  ftoida  fOr  r.T.  1974  and  1976  anaoimt 
to  ao  million  doUaia.  Thla  amount  la  totally 
iiiartamnia 

FnytoQpa  ooat  mathod  tar  dlatrttnitlng  op* 
amttsg  fonito  tar  houMag  anthorttlea  arin  Im 
gMianUy  aocaptMl  if  tha  "urban  instttataa" 
pwpuaaa  oparatlog  fonnula  for  tn^mrrad 
managamant  la  praparly  fundad.  Fondixig 
pcopoaaia  ara  asatn  ■hort  bj  at  laaat  80  mll- 
UOQ  doUaza.  Alao,  formula  «m  ba  aooaptad  if: 

1.  Vtmuaa  ara  ahraya  aoaratad  from  for- 


a.  At  laaat  918  A)  qjcaad  for  furtbar  teatlng 
and  vahdl^.  

S.  Appaal  prooadura  through  HUD  Iqr  L8A. 

«.  Study  muat  ba  updatad  amy  thna  yaara. 

B.  Control  maaauzaa  artU  taka  n«w  fketora 
whan  aouroa  Informatloo  changaa  aaeh  yaar 
(La.  population,  avazaga  local  govamment 
wagaa.ate.). 

Arbitrary  poUer  dartalonB  by  OJC3,  dla- 
anay  of  HDD  policy  and  ir^titl^nal  '*gl"'fi- 
tlva  aatbaeka  hava  taaad  houalng  authorltiaa 
to  tha  bcaaklng  potnfc. 

Wa  ara  plaading  for  zallaf  in  bahalf  of  tha 
aldarty  and  famtUaa  that  ara  balng  acrrod. 
Aftar  o««r  thirty  yaara  and  M.O0O  housing 
UBita  und«  managamant  In  PannaylTania 
thara  la  naad  to  mora  than  aurvlva.  Thara  ara 
Of«r  4M00  aUtariy  and  aoft.000  f amUy  mam- 
bart  that  muat  ba  provldad  standard  and 
aata  honitng.  and  waiting  famtllaa  that  naad 
housing. 

Ihaak  you  for  thla  opportunity.  Z  hopa  «a 
wlU  ba  abla  to  snsuai  your  quaaUona. 


NICARAOUAN  ASSISTANCE 

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  XTbder  a 
prevloiu  order  of  the  Hbufe.  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Toi±  (Mr.  Mubpbt)  li 
recognized  for  10  mlnutea. 

ICr.  MURPHY  of  N*v  Toric  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  with  the  passage  of  the 
signUlcant  Foreign  DIsaeter  Aniatanee 
Act  (HJl.  U4U) .  the  U&ited  States  once 
more  has  Joined  wltli  the  world  commu- 
nity of  "^tJQT^  in  helping  those  people 
and  nations  who  are  in  dire  need.  A  total 
at.  $llft  mllllan  la  being  provided  in  over- 
aU  dtaaster  aselsUnee  to  help  eaae  the 
monumental  economic  burden  caused  by 
tlie  destruction  in  tlixee  maaslTe  calami- 
ties—the drought  In  the  African  Sahil. 
the  floods  in  Pakistan,  and  the  earth- 
quake in  Nicaragua.  Certainly  this  spe- 
cifle  bUl  is  one  more  laample  of  the 
efforts  of  ttae  UB.  pecnde  to  ease  human 
sOlfnlng.  and  I  congratulate  my  col- 
leagues in  their  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

May  I  outline  what  ttiis  biU  does  spe- 
cifically for  the  valiant  country  of 
Wcaragna.  one  of  the  greatest  friends  the 
Uatted  atataa  has  in  tlds  beralsphMef 
M^Jte  than  200,000  NIcaraguans  w^re  left 
homeless  ^fter  this  disasterous'  earth- 
<ina^  stxu^  a  few  hours  before  Christ- 
mas in  1973.  133J8  bQI  authorises  $15 
mlllioa  to  flnanoe  the  construction  of 
10,000  permanent  low-cost  housing  units 
fbr  M.00ft  Nioaragoan  people  who  have 
y  to  now  been  living  In  make-sMft  tem- 
IMNary  shdkeft.  Tt  be  converted  tqr  fiiis 
act  are  maaaiy  of  the  temporary  wooden 
BhelterB,  erected~on  an  emergency  basis  in 
Managua  shortly  after  the  earthquake, 
under  a  U  J3.  grant  of  |3  millioiL 


I  would  like  to  emphasize  for  my  col- 
leagues and  constituents  alike,  that  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  in  this  case  is 
carrying  its  share  of  the  load-4t  will 
make  a  similar  contribution  of  $15  million 
toward  this  important  tesk. 

A  summary  of  the  emergency  relief 
and  rehabilitation  assistance  to  Nicara- 
gua which  has  gone  before  this  is  also 
appropriate.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Nicaraguan  peoples,  so  brilliantly  led  by 
Oen.  Anastasio  Somoza,  have  done  so 
much  to  help  themselves,  additional  aid 
has  come  into  Nicaragua  from  through- 
out the  world.  Not  enough,  of  course,  to 
restore  the  devastated  country  and 
Managua  to  a  "before"  condition,  but 
enough  to  help  where  the  Unp  priorities 
had  to  be  met  to  give  the  pe<q>le  the 
critical  subsistence  and  medical  aid  that 
they  needed  to  continue. 

Almost  70  countries  In  addition  to  the 
United  States,  and  9  international 
organizations  iiave  participated  in  the 
splendid  relief  activitiea  that  have  gone 
on  since  the  earthqualce.  This  aid  from 
the  international  community  had  no 
ideological  orientation  or  strings,  and  it 
was  in  excess  of  $14.3  million.  This  gen- 
erous sum  was  in  the  form  of  emergency 
relief  cash  and  commodity  grants  from 
these  donor  nations  and  from  private 
foreign  organizations. 

The  U.S.  effort  itsdi,  has  already 
passed  the  $36  million  mark  In  cash  and 
commodity  grants — our  $12.6  million 
plus  over  $8.4  million  from  the  private 
sector.  Reconstruction  loans  to  date  are 
around  $15  million. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  interna- 
tional emergency  aid  that  1  have  high- 
lighted here  is  in  addition  to  the  many 
normal  pr(«rauis  that  had  been  for 
years,  and  continue  to  be,  ongoing,  but 
which  have  been  modified  to  meet  the 
changing  requirements  and  priorities  of 
the  disaster. 

In  concluslcHi,  I  would  like  to  take  tliis 
opportimlty  to  congratulate  General 
Somoza  and  all  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
on  a  job  wetl  done,  and  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  join  with  me  in  wisliing  them 
continued  success  In  the  future. 


DANIELSON  SAYS  RECREATIONAL 
VEHICLE  INDUSTRY  DESERVES 
FUEL  ALLOCATION 

llie  SPEAKER  pro  tompore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (M^.  DAmsLsoir)  is 
recognized  for  5  mlnutea 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fuel  shortage  has  had  a  serious  impact 
upon  many  economic  activities,  but  few 
industries  have  been  hurt  as  badly  as  the 
recreational  vehicle  industry.  That  is  un- 
fortunate, because  the  recreational  ve- 
hicle industry  provides  employment  for 
many  thousands  of  our  peoi^e.  both  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  and  affords  many 
Americans  a  welcome  opportunity  to 
travel,  camp,  and  enjoy  outdoor  recrea- 
tion in  our  beautifiil  country. 

I  liave  written  to  Willl^  Simon,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice, urging  that  his  OfOoe  keep  the  needs 
of  the  recreational  vehicle  industry  in 
mind  in  the  development  of  f  utiire  plans 
to  deal  with  our  fuel  shortage.  For  the 


benefit  of  my  colleagues^  I  am  inserting 
the  text  of  my  letter  into  the  Ricoso: 
HOI78S  or  BxpaaaBiTATiTxa. 
WaHMngUm.  DJO^  Maxeh  it.  it74. 
Mr.  WnxiAM  X.  SntoM. 

Administrator,  Federal  tniern  Offioe,  New 
gxeeutive  Office  BnUdtng.  Wiuhington, 

D.C. 

Duui  Ma.  Socon:  In  dealing  with  Xb»  pe- 
trolaum  shortage,  tha  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice has  ad<9ted  a  policy  Wtkith  plaoea  tha 
major  burden  of  our  fuel  deficit  on  the  mo- 
torist, In  order  that  Induatqr  and  agrlcoltuia 
wfll  have  as  much  fuel  as  poaslble  to  provide 
f  <»r  continued  inoduetlon.  amploymant,  and 
proQ>erity.  We  must  protect  Induatry  and 
agriculture;  that  la  a  valid  and  wlaa  policy 
which  I  commend. 

I  am  convinced,  howevet;  that  within  the 
area  cH  motor  vehicle  transportation,  addi- 
tional categories  of  use  should  be  reoognlaed 
and  fuel  allocattons  should:  be  made  to  meet 
their  real  needs.  There  Is  cfete  subdivision  of 
the  motor  vehicle  industry  which  haa  been 
devastated  by  the  fuel  shortage — ^th*  re- 
creational vehicle  Industry.  I  am  advised 
that,  of  67  recreational  vehicle  plants  which 
were  operating  in  Southern  Callforlna  in  the 
autumn  of  1973,  only  3  are  open  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  those  are  wart:lng  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  Tw  other  industries  have  suf- 
fered so  much  due  to  the  fuel  shortage. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that,  in  developing 
methods  of  dealing  with  our  petroleum  short- 
ages in  the  future,  the  importance  of  the 
recreational  vehicle  industry  will  be  fully 
recognized.  That  is  an  Industry  which  di- 
rectly enq>loys  thousands  of  people,  and 
which  indirectly  creates  jobs  for  many  thou- 
sands more. 

Camping,  hiking  and  travelling  are  whole- 
some family  activities.  America  has  magnifi- 
cent resources  for  outdoor  recreation,  includ- 
ing oiir  outstanding  system  of  Natfcmal, 
State,  local  and  private  parks  and  c»xap- 
groups.  Theee  resources  not  only  provide 
wholesome  recreation  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans,  but.  a«  a  direct  conse- 
quence, they  provide  employment  and  busi- 
ness opport\inltlS8  are  an  important  part  of 
our  economy. 

HopefuUy,  the  fuel  shortage  wlU  net  put 
an  end  to  the  use  and  enjc^ment  of  these 
great  national  resources. 

The  main  reason  for  the  great  economic 
hardship  upon  the  recreational  vehicle  In- 
dustry Is  that  the  public  to  highly  uncertain 
about  gasoline  supplies,  and  is  fearful  that 
recreation  and  vacation  tmvel  wlU  be  ae- 
verely  curtailed.  Under  auch  drciunstanoea, 
the  purchase  of  a  recreational  vehicle  is 
deemed  by  some  to  ba  an  uawlae  investment 
at  the  present  time. 

The  best  antidote  for  this  pessimism  among 
those  who  wish  to  purchase  a  recreational 
vehicle  would  be  a  forthright  and  candid 
estimate  of  the  gasoline  situation  as  It  will 
affect  them  in  the  coming  months  and  years, 
so  that  the  public  can  guaga  Its  purchases  of 
vehicles  upon  the  best  Information  avail- 
able, rather  than  rumors  and  scare-stories. 

I  request  your  considerallon  of  this  mat- 
ter and  would  appreciate  your  comments. 
Very  truly  yotirs. 

Oaoacx  K.  pAMizidON, 

Jfember  of  Congress. 


LEGISLATION  ON  PRESIDENTIAL 
PARDON  POWER 

(Mr.  BANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tiie  Rccoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  taitro- 
ducing  today  legislation  which  I  believe 
will  make  a  positive  contribution  not  only 
to  the  legitimacy  of  current  investiga- 
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tions  surrounding  Watergate-rdated 
matters,  but  also  to  the  long-range  ade- 
quaoy  and  integrity  of  our  criminal  Jua- 
tiee  aysiem.  This  legHdathm  will  make  it 
a  crime  either  to  se^  or  Bcc«>t  Executive 
clemaMsr  «a  pact  of  a  si^eme  to  oommit 
any  offense  against  the  United  States  or 
to  impede,  okfftniet.  or  litfiiawe  any 
pr(K)er  Inquiry  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States — ^including  inquiries  t>y 
either  House  of  the  Congress,  llie  pun- 
ishmoit  for  committing  such  a  crime 
would  be  $5,000  or  6  years  in  prison,  or 
both. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  all  too  unfortunately 
clear  that  we  are  living  in  impreced^ited 
times.  We  have  heard  sworn  testimony  in 
the  recent  Senate  hearings  that  agents 
of  the  U.S.  Oovemmait  allegedly  dis- 
cussed Executive  clemency  with  criminal 
defendants  in  return  for  denying  other 
agents  of  the  United  States  informati<m 
relevant  to  criminal  investigation.  Tn  the 
midst  of  an  inquiry  into  possible  grounds 
of  impeachment,  questiond  have  lieen  put 
to  the  President  concerning  whether 
those  who  might  otherwise  be  witnesses 
against  him  could  expect  or  hope  for 
clemency  for  their  own  crimes  if  the 
President  remained  in  office.  The  answer 
to  such  questions  has  been  ambiguous  at 
best.  For  the  President  to  say  that  cl«n- 
ency  has  not  and  will  not  be  "offered" 
begs  the  question,  for  the  central  issue  is 
whether  or  not  clemency  will  be  granted 
and  for  what  reasons. 

The  Watergate  case,  Mr.  Speaker, 
shows  the  inevitable  strain  put  upon  our 
criminal  Justice  svstem  when  the  pos- 
sibilities of  criminal  bdiavior  reach  into 
the  very  ofllces  of  those  charged  with 
enforcement  of  the  law.  One  healthy  and 
essential  response  has  been  the  estaJb- 
lishment  of  investigatory  authority  in- 
dependent of  the  normal  channels  of  ex- 
ecutive procedures — ^both  in  the  OfBce  of 
the  Soecial  Prosecutor  and  in  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress.  But  it  is  never- 
theless true,  Mr.  Speaker,  thnt  these 
other,  albeit  independent.  Investigatory 
authorities  may  be  proceeding  under  a 
cloud  of  expectations  of  clemencv  which 
Is  encouraging  those  implicated  In 
crimes  to  be  less  forthcoming  than  they 
otherwise  might  be.  Ehren  if  sudb  expec- 
tations have  no  basis  In  faet  at  all.  Qiey 
may  nevertheless  still  be  hdd  bv  deco- 
rate men.  And  even  if  we  are  mistaken 
In  our  suspicions,  the  American  public 
has  the  riorht  to  be  assured  in  advance 
that  the  effort  and  cost  expended  in  ttiis 
and  any  analogous  future  case  wHl  not 
turn  out  to  be  a  sham. 

It  is  true.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  many 
of  the  acts  which  would  be  a  part  of  a 
scheme  which  also  included  the  seeUng 
or  acceptance  of  executive  clonency 
would  already  fall  afoul  of  the  crimhial 
law.  But  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the 
seeking  or  acceptance  of  clemency  as 
part  of  such  a  scheme  would  constitute 
a  new  or  separate  offense  under  existing 
law. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  an  original 
Watergate  defendant,  enticed  by  sHm 
expectations  of  executive  clemency  which 
were  initiated  by  Presidential  aides, 
failed  to  be  forthcoming.  Suppose  fur- 
ther that  the  alleged  scheme  among  the 
President's  aides  was  carried  to  its  logi- 


cBl  extreme  by  recommendations  to  the 
President  for  demency  supported  by 
falsified  documentation.  And,  flnnlly. 
suppose  that  the  scheme  resulted  in  the 
person's  receiving  demency  from  a  mis- 
led President.  It  is  dear.  I  would  thinlc. 
that  the  President's  aides  would  lie  cul- 
pable in  such  a  situation.  It  is  less  dear 
that,  after  receiving  demency  for  his 
original  crimes,  such  a  defendant  would 
be  liaUe  for  a  new  crime— accepting  a 
pardon  as  part  of  a  scheme  in  wiilch  he 
frustrated  justice. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that,  while  current  develop- 
ments bring  this  potential  sequence  of 
events  squarely  within  legislative  con- 
templation, it  was  probably  unthinkaMe 
to  earlier  draftsmen  of  our  criminal  code 
that  such  a  scheme  involving  use  of  the 
pardon  power  would  ever  arise.  This  like- 
lihood, couided  with  the  healthy  tend- 
ency to  interpret  the  criminal  law  nar- 
rowly, makes  it  important  that  what 
might  be  provided  for  only  uncertainly 
in  the  law  now,  be  stated  specifically 
henceforth. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  presently 
exists  the  possibility  of  a  kind  of  reverse 
Immunity:  rather  than  mitigniitlng  crim- 
inal penalties  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating criminal  investigation,  the  poten- 
tial perversion  of  the  pardon  power  raises 
the  soecter  of  alleviating  such  penalties 
in  order  to  impede  Justice.  The  American 
people  deserve  a  clear  statement  by  Con- 
gress which  specifically  deters  such  be- 
havior. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  our  criminal 
statutes  have  not  specifically  taken  cog- 
nizance of  abuses  of  the  pardon  power 
may  be  because  of  fear  of  raising  diffi- 
cult constitutional  questions.  After  care- 
ful study,  Mr.  Speakn*,  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  statute  which  I  am  proposing 
today  avoids  those  issues  and  is  perfect- 
ly constitutional. 

The  second  sectim  of  article  I  of  the 
Constitution  provides: 

The  President . . .  riiall  have  power  to  grant 
reprieves  and  paudons  for  offsenses  against 
the  United  States,  except  In  cases  of  Im- 
peachment. 

This  provision  has  been  Interpreted 
to  give  the  President  plenary  power  and 
to  prohibit  Congress  from  limiting  the 
effect  of  a  pardon  or  from  exduding  a 
class  of  persons  from  its  operation.  Ex 
parte  Garland,  4  Waa  (71  UJB.)  333 
(1887).  To  George  Mason's  warning  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  that  a 
future  President  mliOit  use  the  pardon 
power  for  "crimes  i^ch  were  advised 
by  himsdr*  or  "to  stop  inquiry  and  in%- 
vent  detection,"  the  Constitution's  re- 
sp<mse  seems  reasonably  dear:  the  Con- 
gress may  impeach  the  President  but  may 
not  take  away  his  power  to  grant  a  par- 
don. 

Despite  the  severe  limitations  placed 
on  Congress  ability  to  legldation  in  this 
area,  the  bill  I  am  pronoslng  today  meets 
the  constitutional  tests  set  forth— even 
when  given  their  broadest  tnteroretation. 
TO  begin  with,  there  Is  no  direct  dBs- 
ability  placed  upon  the  President  him- 
self; even  if  he  were  a  party  to 
the  scheme  out  of  which  the  clemency 
grew,  he  would  not  be  culpable  tmder 
this  statute.  Any  potential  "chill"  upon 


the  exercise  of  the  President's  constitu- 
tional power  would  continue  to  emanate 
only  from  the  constitutionally  provided 
for  impeachment  procedure. 

Second,  neither  can  it  be  said  that  the 
proposed  statute  limits  the  effects  of  a 
Presidential  pardon.  In  its  broadest 
sense,  a  pardon  removes  all  legal  disabili- 
ties arising  from  the  commission  of  a 
particular  offense.  Ex  parte  Garland.  4 
WalL  (71  U.S.)  333  (1867).  But  it  does 
not  and  cannot  operate  upon  offenses 
other  than  those  which  are  the  subject 
of  the  clemency.  Cf .  Carlesl  v.  New  York, 
233  UJ3.  51  (1914).  Under  the  statute 
offered  for  consideration  by  the  House, 
the  effects  of  any  clemency  granted  by 
the  President  for  the  commission  of  a 
prior  offense  would  remain  fully  <nwnt- 
tive  and  would  not  hi  the  least  be  Im- 
paired. To  be  siue,  the  potential  redpient 
of  executive  grace  might  be  discom«ged 
from  participating  in  such  a  scheme  to 
obstruct  Justice  or  from  culminating  his 
participation  in  such  a  scheme  by  accept- 
ing a  pardon.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
such  a  person  could  raise  the  existence 
of  the  pardon  power  as  a  shldd  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  a  scheme  to  abuse 
the  very  same  power. 

Third,  the  essence  of  the  proacrlutiona 
upon  Omgress  interference  wttii  the 
pardon  power  is  that  "Congress  [cannoti 
inflict  punishment  bevond  the  reach  of 
executive  clemency."  Ex  parte  Garland. 
4  Wall.  (71  UJB.)  333.  381  (1887).  Not 
only  does  the  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today  leave  the  effects  of  execu- 
tive demency  fully  operative,  but  it  also 
defines  a  crime  which  itself  is  fully  sub- 
ject to  the  President's  pardon  power. 
There  would  be  nothing  in  this  bill  which 
would  theoretically  preTent  a  continu- 
ous string  of  pardons  for  violating  the 
prohibition  against  accepting' a  pardon 
as  part  of  a  scheme  to  obstrdet  Justice. 

Fourth,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has,  on  htstortcal 
grounds,  distinguished  between  a  redp- 
tenfs  abOtty  to  refuse  or  aeoept  a  pcu*- 
don  and  his  inability  to  refuse  a  com- 
mutation of  sentence.  Compare  Burdick 
V  United,  Statet.  236  ITjB.  79  (1915)  with 
BiddU  V.  Perooidt,  2*7  VS.  480  (1927). 
The  apparent  reason  for  the  distinction 
may  be  in  the  faet  that  a  pardon  affects 
legal  status  and  a  commutation  does  not; 
thus,  in  the  latter  Instance,  the  clemency 
is  an  act  which  affects  tiie  public  vM- 
fare  only  and  eaimot  generally  be  re- 
fused. But  even  if  this  distinction  were 
still  generally  appMcafale  today,  it  would 
hardly  provide  a  basis  for  saying  that 
receiving  commutation  as  part  of  one's 
scheming  to  obetmct  Justice  IB  not 
a  voluntary  act. .  Tlje  .  very  require- 
ment that  the  reoeivtng  or  agreonent  to 
recdve  be  part  of  a  scheiM  bdles  any  as- 
sertion of  nonvduntarlneaa. 

Fifth,  and  finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
should  recognize  that  thoee  who  would 
make  absdutes  out  of  every  gnmt  of 
pow»  in  the  Oonstttution  propose  not  a 
constitutional  system— but  a  tyruiny.  It 
has  long  heea  recognised  that  grants  of 
constitutional  power  and  ixrlvilege  are 
always  tonpered  by  tiie  eesentlal  design 
and  purpose  ot  our  constitutional  struc- 
ture, by  reservations  of  power  and  priv- 
ilege in  other  persons  and  braiKbes  of 
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OofTenunent,    and   tty    the   erudble   of 

Tbos.  for  example.  sMct  administra- 
tive regulatiaaa  ■urrouud  iH>plioatlon  for 
estouttve  clemency,  and  hi  recent  shears 
meet.  If  HottOI.  iBstanees  of  clemency 
bam  occurM  ptirsuaat  to  those  regnla- 
tkns.  ICoireeiver,  despite  the  fact  that 
mart  StBte  eoiutttotiaoa  contain  pro- 
vislaDB  BimUar  to  tbe  Rideial  Constlta- 
tloB,  the  Motional  Advisory  CommlaalOQ 
oBCrtaniitB]  Justice  Standards  and  Goals 
has  recommended  that— 

BtatM  ttuet  UgttUUon  dstaUlng  proc*- 
dixTMU)  govczkitnc  th*  spplleatloxi  by  an 
affendar  for-th*  ezerdM  of  ttw  pardOBi  powers, 
UMl  (3)  for  ezarda*  of  tb*  paidoa  powan. 

In  sum.  Mr.  Speaker,  Uie  grant  of  the 
clemency  jwwer  to  the  Executiye  hardly 
forecloses  all  legislative  activity.  Our  task 
remains  that  of  se^dng  ways  to  prevent 
abuses,  and  infringements  on  le^Lslatlve 
and  Jiididal  prerogatives.  Any  attempt 
to  blantetly  use  the  few  words  in  article 
n  to  prevent  proper  and  constructive 
legislation  by  Congress  in  this  area  is 
simply  to  misread  the  Constitution,  mis- 
interpret history,  and  misserve  the  Amer- 
ican pubUc 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  dis- 
tlngnished  Judiciary  Committee  will  see 
the  wisdom  of  reporting  favorably  on  this 
rdatlvriy  easy  legislation  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  Its  enactment  will  help  as- 
sure the  American  public  that  In  the 
months  ahead,  full  Justice  will  finally  be 
done. 

AN      IMTERNATIONAL      INSTITUTB 
FOR   TBCHNOLOOY    TRANSFER 

(ICr.  EANNA  a«ked  and  was  given 
pemisslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  Hhe  Rbcosb  and  to  Include  ez- 
tiuneoutnatter.) 

Ifr.  RANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
peesentiqc  results  of  a  staff  stud^  to 
wituWI^*  a  UJB.  Intematlmal  Science 
and  Teel^mdogy  Ttancfer  Institute.  Uti- 
lizing a  iMaal  telecommunications  mech- 
SDkm,  the  Institute  would  permit  in- 
stantaneous exchange  ci  sdentifle  and 
twthnlcal  infonsation  between  experts 
in  the  Tteited  States  and  users  in  other 
nationft  The  global  teleoommunlcatlons 
mechaOUm  would  uttUxe  the  existing 
satenito  oommwnlratlons  capebUlty  oi 
NASA  and  existing  igrstems  and  extend 
tbe^-usa  of  services  embodied  in  current 
iMMd-Ilnes  tdecommuntcatlons  net- 
vorics. 

Hie  urgency  and  rationale  for  creation 
of  the  Institute  are  almost  self-evident. 
Lei  me  ftre  you  a  f ew  reaaa& 

First,  invariably  an  studies  of  deveI<H>- 
ment  demonstrate  that  the  aohlevnnent 
Mid  malntenahce  tt  eObnomlc  growtli 
aie  contta^mit  tmaa  creaticm  of  a  science 
and  techncdogr  infrastructure.  The  re- 
cent aaeendance'df  JaiMm.  Korea,  Brazil. 
^lATalwtta  verify  this  notion.  Looking 
farther  back  intoliistoiy,  we  see  the  oor- 
relatton  betwem  tM^  Doei-war  devdop- 
ment  of  Europe'^d'the  Marshall  pia« 
wtihdi  infused  Vkmk-maaoaM  with  large- 
scale  economic  aid  and  tecbnlcia  asslst- 
anee.  Tbe  UtaMed  'States  has  a  demon- 
stzmted  technical  mcperUBe.  For  human- 
Itartaa  reasons  alone  this  expertise 
flbould  be  made  available  to  less-devel- 


oped  nations  to  hasten  their  mdustnal- 
izatlon  and  their  efforts  to  apply  tech- 
nologies appropriate  to  their  cultm^ 
and '  national  obj  ectlves.   ' 

A  second  motive  oompelUng  attention 
to  the  proposal  is  the  need  to  Inject 
greater  order  and  fiscal  responsibility 
into  our  tunorphous  foreign  and  intema- 
Odnal  aid  and  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams, especially  those  dealing  with  sci- 
ence and  technology  and  research  and 
dev^pment.  The  Nation  has  a  wide 
variety  of  bilateral,  multilateral,  and 
nongovercunental  programs  to  aid  the 
nations  of  the  world  and  to  support  the 
exchange  of  information  and  scientific 
and  technical  personnel.  My  staff  re- 
eoitly  began  to  inventory  the  expendi- 
tures of  all  agencies  with  civerseas  science 
and  technology  programs.  Two  startling 
facts  arose.  First,  the  agencies  were  not 
able  to  tell  us  how  much  they  spent  and 
where.  Second,  after  our  prompting  we 
obtained  preliminary  data  and  learned 
that  24  agencies  had  foreign  science  and 
technology  responsibilities  during  the 
fiscal  year  1974.  Their  total  expenditures 
approach  $1  billion. 

But  all  the  available  evidence  indicates 
that  these  efforts  are  not  coordinated: 
many  duplicate  each  other.  Even  worse, 
they  do  not  really  constitute  a  Judicious 
expenditure  of  public  funds  since  more 
often  than  not  these  programs  do  not 
enable  a  foreign  scientist,  engineer,  or 
technician  to  obtain  in  a  timely  and  ex- 
peditious manner,  the  information  he 
needs  to  solve  his  immediate  problems. 

A  third  reason  prompts  introduction 
of  this  proposal.  It  is  increasinlgy  evi- 
dent that  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
United  States  is  directly  affected  by  the 
activities  of  developing  countries  whirfi 
have  made  rapid  technological  progress 
or  that  are  producers  of  oommodities  in 
world  demand.  It  is  evident  also  that  the 
present  diffused  international  technol- 
ogy transfer  processes  do  not  serve  to 
enhance  our  relations  with  these  nations 
especially  in  our  mutual  efforts  to  dis- 
cover and  utilize  natural  resources  found 
abroad. 

The  most  dynamic  increase  in  markets 
for  U£.  industrial  products  and  services 
are  in  those  developing  countries  which 
already  account  for  about  14  percent  of 
all  U.S.  exports.  That  the  developing 
countries  are  a  major  source  of  raw  ma- 
terials of  rCritlcal  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion is  highlighted  by  the  current  energy 
situation.  With  the  spectacular  increase 
In  the  price  of  oil,  the  burden  has  been 
placed  on  U.S.  technology  not  only  to 
help  generate  exports  to  pay  for  the  in- 
creased cost  of  oil  imports  but  also  to  as- 
sure access  to  mateilals  which  are  in 
world  short  supply. 

A  fourth  reason,  of  equal  significance, 
is  the  truth  of  the  well-worn  adage — 
"trade  follows  the  flag."  In  order  to 
strengthen  our  economic  position  we 
must  establish  new  markets  abroad.  The 
transfer,  of  technical  information  to 
other  countries  will  undoubtedly  hasten 
the  creation  of  new  outlets  for  Ameri- 
can industry  and  commerce.  This  will 
alleviate  Qie  drain  in  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem  which  results  from  in- 
sufficient demand  for  Amelrican  technol- 
ogy and  our  growing  de^ndenee  upon 
foreign  supplieirs. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  many  ol  iny  colleagues 
will  £isk — why  should  we  oteate  anotlier 
mechanism  for  tedhnology  tranifier?  We 
should  ask«  "What  is  wrbng^wlth  our 
existing  institutions?"  ^ 

Ml*.  Speaker,  I  can  statte  niMqtdvdeally 
that  there  is  no  adequate  tttedhanlsm  In 
the  U.8.  Odvemment  to  r^spoid  to  thli 
challenge, 

I  have  closely  followed  the  attention 
that  the  National  Aeaden^y  of  Sciences 
and  National  Academy  of  Engineering 
have  given  in  their  niost  tecent  reports 
to  problems  of  Industrialization  and 
technology  transfer  in  t&e  developing 
nations.  These  reports  delscribe  vividly 
the  complexity  of  the  problem  and  dem- 
onstrate the  need  for  developing  indige- 
nous skilled  personnel  and  an  improved 
capacity  to  absorb  technical  Information. 
But  I  have  been  disappointed  with  the 
recommendations  made  to  these  reports. 
These  agencies  are  correct  In  reporting 
that  far  more  research  is  required  to  un- 
derstend  problems  of  devtiopment  and 
to  establish  priorities  for  science  and 
technology  growtti.  But  research  alone  Is 
insufficient.  ' 

Purtherimore.  several  recent  studies 
recommend  the  creation  of  multilateral 
institutions  to  conduct  research  and  sup- 
port the  exchange  of  paper  information 
among  developing  nations.  I  contend 
that  if  these  efforts  are  to  bear  fruit, 
research,  study,  and  information  ex- 
change must  correspond  (i^rectly  to  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  reclpienf  na- 
tions. Furthermore,  the  operations  and 
activities  of  multilateral  think-tanks 
would  undoubtedly  be  hanjstrung  by  the 
political  and  bureaucratic  Jockeyinsr  for 
power  which  all  too  frequently  vitiates 
the  effectiveness  of  international  or- 
ganizations. 

What  about  the  quality  of  our  existing 
institutions? 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment has  done  outatendtng  work  in  the 
areas  of  agriculture,  health,  population, 
smd  education.  But  AID  serves  develop- 
ing coimtries.  As  the  developing  countries 
gain  access  to  world  capital  markets, 
especially  through  earning*  from  exports 
of  materials  such  as  oil  or  manufactures, 
they  are  forced  to  sever  their  relation- 
ships with  AID  and  thus  their  principal 
technology  transfer  link  with  the  Uhlted 
States.  Tlie  Foreign  Assisttiif  e  Act  limits 
AID  scientific  and  technoipfelcal  assist- 
ance to  40  countries. 

Thus  remaining  outside 'of  AID  tech- 
nical assistance  efforts  are  the  oil-rich 
countries  of  the  Middle  East.  Taiwan, 
Malaysia,  Mexico.  Argentina,  Venezuela. 
with  other  countries  such  as  Korea,  Bra- 
m,  and  Nigeria,  soon  to  Joto  their  ranks. 
However,  these  are  precisely  the  coun- 
tries which  are  the  most  interested  in 
developing  technical  ties  with  the  United 
States  and  which  have  the  resources  to 
become  major  trading  panders  with  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  has  l)egim  to  push 
disjoined  basic  science-oriented  bilateral 
and  multilateral  activities  with  some  of 
these  coimtries.  However,  In  the  mean- 
time, commercial  competitors,  such  as 
Japan,  Germany,  and  Pratce  have  been 
vigorously  conducting  negotiations  with 
a  number  of  developing  countries,  in- 
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eluding  certeln  of  the  oil-rich  countries, 
for  the  transfer  particular^  of  industrial 
technologies.  Germany  and  Japan  have 
made  use  of  the  close  ties  between  their 
foreign  affairs  agencies  In  the  govern- 
ment and  manufacturers  associations 
which  had  been  nurtured  In  the  post- 
World  War  n  era.  In  the  case  of  Ftance. 
prominence  Is  given  to  the  Ministry  of 
Industry  and  Commerce  which  super- 
vises scientific  and  technolo^cal  re- 
search. 

More  concerted  action  in  this  fleM  by 
the  U£.  Government,  with  a  clear  con- 
gressional mandate  and  with  adequate 
funding  is  long  overdue. 

The  need  for  new  institutloDal  ar- 
rangemente  within  the  United  Stetes  to 
deal  with  the  poet-AID  countries  has 
been  long  recognized.  In  January  1970, 
the  then  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Rogers, 
wrote  to  the  AID  Administrator,  and 
called  for  remedial  action.  He  said: 

At  present  then  Is  no  adequate  institu- 
tional mecbanlnn  for  Identifying  .  .  .  oppor- 
tunities and  for  facUltatlng  relationships  at 
the  technical  level  among  Oovermnent  agen- 
cies, universities.  Industrial  concerns,  and 
other  private  organisations  of  the  United 
States  and  the  post  AID  oountrlcs  .  .  . 

I  consider  the  repair  of  these  deficiencies 
to  b«  a  matter  of  some  urgency.^ 

It  was  decided  to  send  a  mission  to 
Iran,  as  an  example  of  an  oil-rich  coun- 
try, where  AID  had  terminated  Ite  op- 
erations, to  explore  the  need  for  estab- 
lishing a  mechanism  for  developing  tech- 
nical cooperation.  Dr.  Lewis  M.  Brans- 
comb,  vice  president  for  science  of  TPM, 
who  at  that  time  was  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  headed  the 
mission.  On  the  basis  of  talks  with  top- 
ranking  officials  of  tte  Iranian  Govera- 
ment  and  with  Iranian  industrialiste, 
scientists  and  educators,  the  Branscomb 
mission  urgently  recommended  that  the 
nJS.  Government  set  up  an  lipetitution 
to  promote  technological  transfer  to 
countries,  such  as  Iran,  that  no  longer 
were  seeking  financial  aasistance  frcmi 
AID.  "Rie  report  emphadzed  that  this 
would  serve  a  broad  range  of  National 
Intereste.  both  govemmehtal  and  private, 
and  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  form 
of  charity,  stating: 

Even  though  a  nation  may  have  reached 
the  stage  of  self-sustaining  development.  It 
does  not  follow  that  technical  assistance  Is 
no  longer  required.  Indeed,  as  personal  In- 
comes mount  and  popiUar  expectations  rise, 
and  as  the  economy  begins  to  rtemaiyl  a 
more  complex  pattern  of  Indtistrlal  Infra- 
structure, the  need  for  some  typee  of  te(Ai- 
nlcal  help  grows. 

The  pubUc  benefits  assoctated  with 
strengthened  VS.  commercial,  as  well  as 
scientific  and  International,  relations  with 
Iran  justify  the  United  States  Oovemment's 
financing  the  supporting  service  and  other 
costs  necessary  to  ensiire  that  Iran  and  sim- 
ilar countries  are  aware  of.  and  have  access 
to,  va.  public  and  private  Institutional  ca- 
pabilities on  a  relmbusable  basis,  and  that 
tiiese  Institutions  malntatn  their  competence 
to  respond.  To  the  extent  that  more  tangible 
UB.  self-tnterest  In  technical  cooperation 
can  be  demonstrated  the  use  of  VA.  public 
funds  to  share  tbe  cost  of  technical  coopera- 


1  Cited  In  "Technical  Cooperation  with 
Iran."  a  Report  to  AID  by  a  Mission  headed 
by  Dr.  Lewis  M.  Branscomb,  dated  AsptUX  11, 
1872.  p.  8.  NTIS  Acct.  No.  FB  213-997. 


tlon  Is  Justified.  Such  Inreetments  should 
not  be  regarded  as  "aid",  any  more  than 
Department  of  Oonunerce  sponsored  trade 
fairs  are  "aid".  .  . 

The  growing  political  and  commercial  Im- 
portance of  the  relationship  to  the  United 
States  as  a  whde  Justifies  Investments  by 
the  United  States  Oovemment  to  foster  our 
ability  to  help  the  host  country  to  identity 
and  get  access  to  re^Mnslve  VB.  technical 
services".* 

The  Branscomb  report,  released  In  April 
1972,  advocated  approval  of  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  to  reform  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  by  cre- 
ating the  International  Development 
Institute — IDL  This  histitution  would 
have  had  authority  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  all  developing  coimtries  on 
a  rehnbursable  basis  in  relation  to  each 
particular  country's  financial  position. 
The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973  re- 
jected the  IDI  proposal,  however,  and 
also  rejected  a  proposal  adopted  by  the 
House  which  would  have  provided  AID 
with  a  fimd  of  $3  million  to  develop  eco- 
nomic and  technical  cooperation  with 
the  oil-producing  developing  countries 
and  with  other  countries  not  eligible  for 
financial  help  on  concessional  terms.  Tlie 
basis  for  eliminating  the  House  proposal 
appeared  to  be  a  decision  that  AID 
should  concentrate  on  ite  primary  mis- 
sion of  relieving  human  misery  through 
programs  mainly  in  the  sectortf  of  agri- 
culture, education,  and  population  as 
well  as  disaster  relief. 

For  other  reasons,  a  somewhat  similar 
situation  has  developed  in  our  relations 
with  the  countries  in  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean.  In  seeking  to  improve 
relations  with  those  coimtries.  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  meeting  with  the  other 
American  foreign  ministers  at  Mexico 
City  on  February  23,  1974,  pn^xised  an 
inter-American  Commission  on  Technol- 
ogy. Mindful  of  AID'S  priorities  in  ite 
program  for  Latin  America,  tbe  Secre- 
tary suggested  that  the  program  would 
be  designed  to  deal  mainly  with  educa- 
tion, housing,  and  agriculture. 

The  Secretary  did  not  specifically 
refer  to  Industrial  technology  in  his  pro- 
posal In  the  final  form  in  which  the 
pr(^x)sal  was  approved  by  the  tomVea. 
ministers  with  UJB.  approval  included 
industrial  technology  was  given  primary 
emphasis.  Tlie  communique  issued  on 
February  24, 1974,  at  Mexico  CiXs  stated: 

with  respect  to  "Itanafsrs  of  Teohnology~, 
the  Foreign  Ministers  agreed  to  imimote  pol- 
Idee  taeattattng  transfeiB  of  both  patented 
and  unpatented  technical  knowledge  among 
the  respeettve  ooontrles  to  the  fields  of  In- 
dustry as  utax  as  education,  housing,  and 
agrlcultore.  taking  Into  aooount  conditions 
prevailing  to  eaidi  country  and  In  particular 
the  needs  of  the  Latin  Amertcaa  and  Carib- 
bean countries  for  tntrodueticHi  of  new  man- 
ufaeturen  for  greater  utUlaatloo  of  tto 
hwman  and  material  resources  in  each  coun- 
try, for  ineraaaed  lf>oal  technical  devdop- 
ment  and  far  creation  at  produeta  for 
•aport. 

The  Inter-American  C(mimlsslon  for 
Technology  was  to  be  composed  of  lead- 
ing scientiste  and  experte  from  all  the 
Americas  and  would  report  to  govern- 
mente  on  the  basis  of  regular  meetings. 
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Whether  a  new  commission  is  to  be 
created  or  whether  some  «>TiRting  entity 
within  the  Organization  of  American 
States  is  to  be  assigned  the  functions 
agreed  by  the  foreign  ministen  is  now 
being  actively  explored.  However,  If  the 
commitment  en  the  part  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  more  than  another  ex- 
ercise of  high-sounding  declaratians  fol- 
lowed by  long  periods  of  neglect,  as  the 
Secretary  said  in  his  speech  at  Mexico 
City  to  reference  to  past  pledges  by  the 
U.S.  Government,  the  U.S.  Government 
must  be  prepared  to  follow  up  on  recom- 
mendations  forwarded  to  it  by  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Technology  or 
whatever  the  nev  institution  may  be 
called  in  the  future  when  it  is  established. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  proposal  to  estaldish 
an  International  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Transfer  Institute  would  alleviate 
some  of  these  problems.  Tlie  Institute 
would  be  established  as  an  autonomons 
entity  linked  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  The  Foundation  Is  uniquely 
suited  to  this  task;  ite  Dhrctor,  Dr. 
Stever.  is  the  President's  science  adviser 
and  has  been  delegated  responsibilities 
for  civilian  foreign  and  International 
science  formerly  implemented  by  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 

Hie  Institute  would  be  governed  by  an 
Interagency  council  comprised  of  aU  UJB. 
agencies  having  susbtantial  foreign  and 
international  science  and  technology 
responsibilities:  The  NSF,  the  Depart- 
mente  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, State,  and  Commerce:  and  the 
Ofllce  of  Technology  Assessment.  Non- 
governmental agencies,  such  as  founda- 
tions with  experience  in  development 
programs  abroad,  would  sit  as  nonvoting 
but  advisory  members  of  the  council. 

The  staff  of  the  Institute  would  in- 
ventory and  coordinate  the  dissemina- 
tion to  other  nations  of  all  nonclassified 
and  nonproprietary  governmental  sci- 
entific and  technical  InformaUon.  It 
would  also  establish  a  mechanism  to 
provide  the  recipient  countries,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  with  referrals  and 
access  to  copyrighted  and  proprietary 
information  and  consulting  services  of 
American  Industrial  Anns. 

Staff  of  the  ofllce  would  be  preemi- 
nent scientific  and  technical  personnel 
as  well  as  communications  specialists, 
especially  those  familiar  with  problems 
surrounding  the  diffusion  of  technology. 

The  staff  would  also  identl^  and  co- 
ordinate the  telec(»nmunlcatlan8  systems 
to  be  used  in  transferring  Information. 
Intelsat,  NASA  systems  and  prototype 
models,  and  microwave  communications 
systems  would  be  used.  The  user  mech- 
anism for  communications  would  Involve 
voice,  slow  scan  video,  teletype,  facsimile, 
computer  retrieval,  and  interactive  tele- 
vision and  cathode  ray  devices.  A  unique 
feature  of  the  system  would  be  its  inter- 
active nature — permitting,  in  effect,  dia- 
logue between  sender  and  recipient.  All 
nations  of  the  world  are  already  linked 
by  extensive  telephone  communications 
systems.  We  would  expect  great  use  of 
this  mechanism,  especially  of  leased- 
llnes.  The  communications  system  would 
operate  24  hours  a  day. 

What  types  of  information  would  be 
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transferred?  Several  examples  come  to 
mind.  Research  reports  as  well  as  discrete 
bits  oT  Information  would  be  Included. 
RxftinplPis  from  Uie  numerous  existing 
^y\Tnni^iiif^aftnT)g  networks  are  those  of 
the  Advanced  Beaearch  Projects  Agency. 
COPS— for  social  program  information— 
and  Medline — ^for  medical  research  and 
^alth  diagnostic  service.  The  Institute 
Wfluld  also  investigate  Unking  partJcipat- 
Izig  natians  In  some  of  the  more  innova- 
ttve  and  interacttvesatellite  communica- 
tions networks. 

Kxamplfs  here  include  NASA's  ATS-F 
satellite  system,  to  be  laimched  April  14. 
1974,  to  provide  inteiiactlve  communica- 
tions In  education,  health,  and  career 
counseTIng  for  the  Rocky  Mountain 
area  and  a  similar  application  of  the 
same  sjvtem  in  India  for  educational 
television.  Investigation  can  also  be  made 
of  Incorporating  into  the  service  the  f  a- 
cHlUeB  of  the  Lister  HIU  National  Center 
for  Btemedicftl  Communications.  This 
system  now  serves  Alaska  and  New  Eng- 
land. A  similar  network  Is  being  planned 
for  Iflcronesla,  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  American  Samoa. 
Oroimd  stations  on  at  least  three  Islands 
win  be  linked  to  the  major  medical, 
educational,  and  library  resources  of  the 
nnlversity  of  Hawaii  via  the  ATB  1  satel- 
lite. 

The  mechanism  I  envision  Is  not  wholly 
imHateraL  We  have  hiad  a  nimiber  of  dis- 
cussions with  oflkials  of  other  nations 
who  express  their  financial  and  political 
sunxirt  for  the  proposal. 

In  developing  this  concept  we  are 
aware  of  JJbe  two  impOHant  caveats  ex- 
pressed by  development  experts.  First, 
that  existing  technology  taken  "off  the 
shelT'  is  not  well  suited,  to  the  develop- 
ment needs  of  all  nations.  And  second, 
that  the  Indiscriminate  import  of  foreign 
te^mglogies  by  developlns  countries  has 
not  met  with  uniform  success  because 
impoctid  technologies  can  aggravate 
problenis  arising. from  tnass  unemploy- 
ment and  maldtstributlon  of  incomes. 

To  alleviate  this  problem  we  WiOilld 
foresee  the  estat>11?<^>ment  bf  coimteipart 
matching  instlfiuteii  In  the  participating 
countries.  Staffed,  with  teams  made  up  of 
liutigenous-.persannel  we  would  hqpe  to 
achieve  better  understanding  of  require- 
ments surrounding  the  transfer  of  in- 
formation. These  experts  would  also  help 
foreign,  aationals  to  fonnulate  questions 
and  coordinate  the  flow  of  information 
throufi^  the  systemL 

We  would  expect  the  U.S.  agencies 
participating  in  the  Council  of  the  Insti- 
tute to  provide  venture  capital  to  sap- 
port  the  organization  in  Its  formative 
stages.  After  a  few  years  the  Institute 
would  become  a  seU-swporting  world 
bank  for  the  transfer  of  technology. 

During  its  first  stage  the  Institute 
would  (9erate  on  a  demonstraticm  ba^. 
We  would  develop  feasibility  or  dcm- 
anstration  prattects  with  those  natlcsui 
most  eager  to  utilize  Amerlcjm  technical 
knowledge.  We  would  hope  to  begin  with 
demonstration  projects  in  the  major  oU 
producing  countries:  the  Arabic  world. 
Indonesia,  and  Ccdombia.  We  chose  these 
countries  because  of  the  interiest  their 
ofllcials  have  expressed  in  the  proposal 


and  for  the  mutuality  of  our  economic 
and  technical  interests. 

As  the  Institute  demonstrates  its  feasi- 
bility we  would  expect  It  to  assist  in  the 
exchange  of  interdisciplinary  assistance 
teams,  composed  of  both  government  and 
private  experts  to  assist  in  projects  re- 
quiring long-term  on-site  assistance. 

We  would  expect  the  Institute  to  even- 
tually become  self-supporting  through 
sobsfcrlber  fees.  And  as  it  demonstrates 
its  excellence  we  envision  the  enlarge- 
ment of  participation  1»  include  other 
countries  as  weD  as  regional  interna- 
tional organizations. 

In  conclusion,  I  shodd  like  to  remark 
that  our  consultations  with  experts  on 
this  topic  have  generated  several  other 
anticipated  uses  for  tlae  Institute.  It  is 
conceivable  that  the  facilities  of  the  In- 
stitute could  be  utilized  by  international 
development  agencies  In  assessing  the 
need  for  support  of  scioice  and  technol- 
ogy or  economic  development  projects. 
Another  anticipated  use  would  be  as  an 
International  emergency  center — facil- 
itating the  trJonsmlssiati  of  information 
and  assistance  in  national  or  interna- 
tional disasters.  And  it  seems  likely  that 
the  Information  base  tnd  communica- 
tions capabilities  of  such  an  institute 
would  serve  in  the  conduct  of  interna- 
tional technology  assessments.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  tn  the  House  will  study 
this  proposal  carefully  and  Join  in  its 
sponsorship. 


AID  TO  OLDER  AMERICANS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Issued 
a  booklet  which  contains  helpful  infor- 
mation to  older  Americans ,  particularly 
those  Mvlng  in  the  borough  of  Manhat- 
tan. It  Is  the  kind  of  information  which 
would  be  helpful  to  plder  Americans 
wherever  they  live,  with  the  appropriate 
changes  reflecting  the  particular  congres- 
sional district. 
'  I  have  had  a  number  of  requests  from 
Senators,  Members  of  Congress,  and 
other  interested  parties;  for  copies  of  the 
booklet.  I  am  setting  it  forth  with  the 
thought  It  would  be  of  interest  to  our 
colleagues. 

The  material  follows:    • 

COVGSKSSICAN     EdWABD     I.     KOCH     BZPOBTING 

ON   Am   FOB   Oldeb  Amzeu^&ks 
(A  guide  for  senior  clttMoa  in  Manhattan, 
seooMd  edition) 
Washinoton,  D.C.,  Avril  1974. 

DBAS  FuzNo:  Atmost  one  mlUUm  older 
Americana  live  in  New  Terk  City  today.  Ax 
a  Malor  citizen,  you  are  part  of  an  important 
khA  ^)eclal  group  In  oar  city.  Tou  have 
made  many  valuable  contributions  to  New 
York  and  yon  are  owed  the  mean«  for  UylnK' 
a  dlgaffied  life  In  your  gWden  years. 

In  Congress,  I  have  proposed  legislation  Ut 
improve  and  expand  govtnment  benefits  and 
services  for  the  aged.  "I^ese  measures  are 
outlined  on  pages  4,  6  and  6  of  tbls  booklet. 
I  hope  you  will  work  with  me  to  obtain  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

While  new  bills  are  ne«ded,  a  number  of 
good  programs  already  exist.  Becavise  many 
people  don't  know  about  the  opportunities 


and  benefits  available  to  them,  I  have  pre- 
pared  this  guide  for  senior  citizens.  In  the 
following  pages  jon  wlU  find  many  agencies 
listed.  Please  understand  that  because  of 
space  limitations  and  becatue  new  <ffganiza- 
tions  are  continually  belUg  fonaed,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  mentloa  all  the  agencies 
giving  help  and  providing  worthwhile  oppor- 
tunities. The  omission  of  am  agency  should 
not  suggest  that  it  Is  any  less  helpful. 

I  hope  this  booklet  la  helpful.  And,  I 
hope  you  wUI  Join  in  the  ieffort  now  under- 
way to  reach  out  to  thoae  elderly  citizens 
not  receiving  the  benefits  they  deserve.  If 
you  know  of  such  a  person  (v  If  you  have 
any  questions  or  problems  on  any  matter, 
please  write,  call  or  stop  by  my  office  at 
26  Federal  Plaza. 
Sincerely, 

8DW4BD  I.  KocB, 
Member  of  Congress. 
iMnsumair  rem  nk*  Eldkblt 

It  Is  almost  two  years  since  the  White 
House  Conference  on  the  Aging  made  Im- 
portant recommendations  for  Improved  and 
expanded  gorermnent  servftses  for  tiie  elderly 
particularly  In  the  areas  ot  adequate  Income 
and  health  benefits.  Tlie  aeed  to  carry  out 
these  programs  Is  made  all  tlie  men  pnssing 
today  by  the  hardships  caused  by  rampant 
inflation. 

Since  I  have  been  tn  Oongraos,  I  have 
worked  with  my  coUeaguos  to  enact  sorely 
needed  legislation  for  the  elderly.  This  year 
I  coeponsored  amandmmtl  to  Improve  and 
expand  the  Older  Amerlcsaa  Act  which  were 
signed  into  law  In  May  ItTS.  Among  other 
Innovations,  this  law  profides  for  a  oom- 
preb)Bnslve  social  aarvloef  system,  model 
projects  to  solve  «>me  qf  the  every  day 
problems  of  the  elderly,  an  older  wotkeia 
commtmlty  employment  project,  an  ezpan- 
ston'of  the  Faster  Orandpat«nt  program  and 
a  strengthening  of  reeeardh  In  the  area  of 


The  Agricultural  sad  Oonsumar  Protee* 
tlon  Aft  was  signed  Intalaar  tn  Ai^ust  1978. 
It  permits  needy  penops  «ver  60  and  their 
QMUses  to  us^  food  stamps  to  puichasa  meals 
at  senior  citizen  centers  and  other  non- 
profit eating  establishments. 

A  recently  enacted  Biiit,  social  'seeorlty 
Increase  -^#111  beccnne  elective  July  l(r74. 
However,  batti  tiM  Hcru6  and  Senate  have 
inoreaaed  that  amonnt  so  las  to  makS  It  an 
11%  OQSlK>t-Uving  Increase.  This  ^ivOHitep 
IncEiMsa  19  .teqiiats  woul^l^  consist  0C.9  7% 
Increase  payahla  in  ICatoh  1074.' wltt)  the 
full  11%  Increase  effective  In  Juna  1974. 
Hopefully,  the  President  Will  hav*  slgpcd 
that  bill  by  the  time  you  read  this. 

The  foUowlng  Ust  briefly  describes  some  of 
the  legislation,  I  am  sponyirlng; 

Hit.  23 — ^To  create  a  National  Health  Care 
prof^un. 

HJS.  69S — To  Increase  the  personal  income 
tax  exemntlpn  to  $1200. 

H.K.  ^02— To  allow  tenants  of  hpuses  or 
apartments  to  deduct  th^lr  proportionate 
share  qt  taxes  and  Interest  paid  by  their 
landlords.  , 

HJL  705 — ^To  amend  tbe:IRS,pode  to  pro- 
vide a  full  exemption  frotn  the  employee's 
tax  and  an  equivalent  reduction  In  the  self- 
emoloyment  tax  for  Indlvlduj^s  85  and  older. 

H.B.  709 — ^To  make  available  to  medicare 
patients  prescription  dmgf  not  covered  un- 
der that  program,  eyeglasses  and  hearing 
aids. 

HA.  710 — To  provide  for  the  payment  of 
attorney's  fees  Incurred  by  ao  individual  who 
successfully  challenges  a  decision  to  deny, 
reduce,  or  llifilt  Federal  or  BtSte  benefits. 

HH.  715 — ^To  establish  a  single  tax  sched- 
ule tbr  an  Individual  taxpa^rs,  regavdTeM  of 
Uielr  marital  status. 

HJl.  1493 — ^To  ensure  tlikt  veterans'  pen- 
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stons  are  not  reduced  because  of  increases  In 
social  security  benefits. 

HJl.  9037 — ^To  provide  Increased  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  middle-aged  and  older 
workers. 

HJEl.  2038— Td  authorise  the  eatabllshment 
of  an  older  worker  community  service  pro- 
gram. 

HJt.  2252 — ^To  strengthen  and  Improve  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  Public  Iaw  93-20, 
signed  May  5,  1973. 

HJt.  4004 — To  ensure  that  recipients  of 
Federal  and  State  pubUc  assistance  and  oth- 
er aid  programs  will  not  have  their  payments 
reduced  because  of  increases  in  monthly  so- 
cial security  benefits. 

HJR.  B465 — ^To  provide  nelghtxirhood  health 
care  centers  for  medicaid  pattents. 

HJl.  8955 — To  authorize  an  experimental 
program  to  provide  can  for  elderly  IndlvVd- 
uals  In  their  own  homes. 

H.R.  9096 — To  provide  free  or  reduced-rate 
transportation  and  new  and  Improved  trans- 
portation programs  for  the  elderly  and 
disabled. 

HJl.  9820 — ^To  encourage  owners  of  com- 
mercial bxilldlngs  and  transportation  facili- 
ties by  tax  Incentives  to  remove  existing 
architectural  and  transportatlonal  barriers 
with  respect  to  the  elderly  and  disabled. 

HJR.  11123 — ^To  provide  for  nutrition  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly. 

HJl.  11715— To  permit  an  Individual  receiv- 
ing social  security  benefits  to  earn  outside 
Income  without  losing  any  of  those  benefits. 
H.  Res.  459 — To  create  a  Select  Committee 
on  Aging. 

HJ'.    Res.    420 — ^To    proclaim    a    National 
Grandparents  Day.  A  similar  version  passed 
the  Senate,  Nov.  15, 1973. 
'    nrcola 
Social  teeurtty  benejita 
Social  Security  Is  money  you  have  earned 
and  set  aside  In  a  special  trust  fund  during 
your  working  yean.  Too  are  entlttod  to  re- 
ceive this  money  In  monthly  Instatlments 
after  you  retire,  or  are  dlaaliled.  or  you  are 
the  widow  or  widower  or  dependent  of  a  de- 
ceased  person   entitled   to   social   seeortty 
benefits. 

You  may  receive  rettreuent  insurance  at 
age  65,  or  reduced  benefits  If  you  retire  at 
age  62.  The  wife  of  a  man  receiving  social 
security  benefits  Is  entttied  to  wlfe^  insur- 
ance when  she  reaches  age  62,  even  If  she 
herself  has  not  worked.  Tou  may  receive 
dlsabUIty  benefits  If  ymi  bectnne  permanently 
disabled  at  any  age.  Tour  family  Is  entitled 
to  surrlvor's  beneflts  and  funeral  expenses 
If  you  die.  These  are  many  benefits  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  which  you  may 
be  entitled  and  which  you  may  laem  about 
at  your  local  Social  Security  oflee. 

Tou  must  aiH>ly  to  your  local  Sodal  Se- 
curity office  to  receive  benefltL  Tl»ey  will 
compute  the  exact  amount  of  the  ttenefits 
to  whteh  you  are  entitled.  In  Maidiattan, 
the  Social  Security  ofDoes  are  located  at: 
4992  Broadway  (near  tsanl  St.).  908-3810. 
101  West  144th  Street,  234-7100. 
230  West  135th  Straat  (bet.  7  ft  8  Aves.^ , 
749-1000. 
1657  Broadway  (near  63nd  St.),  BM-iei6. 
89  Broadway   (near  South  Fsrry  A  Wan 
St.).  264-0400. 

Supplements  teeurtty  income 
The  new  SSI  program — Supplemental  Se- 
ciirlty  Ineome— Mglmibig  Jamury  1074  will 
establish  a  basic  cash  Income  for  needy  per- 
sons who  are  65  or  older,  or  blind,  or  disabled. 
Thoae  who  are  now  receiving  public  support 
assistance  wIU  automatlcaUy  be  transferred 
to  tbls  program.  Those  who  are  not  receiving 
any  assistance 'should,  If  they  think  they 
might  be  eligible,  apply  for  It. 

Persons  who  receive  social  security  bene- 
fits might  also  be  eligible  for  SSI  paynenU. 
The  Social  Security  Administration  and  the 
States  are  now  working  together  to  see  that 


these  new  m<mtbly  payments  aze  sent  auto- 
matlcaUy to  thoee  eligible  In  January  1074. 

Local  Social  Security  offices  are  receiving 
applications  from  persons  who  think  they 
might  be  eligible  for  these  federal  programs. 
If  you  receive  S8I  benefits,  you  wlU  not  be 
eligible  for  food  stan^js. 


Tou  can  Increase  your  food  purchasing 
power  with  food  stamps,  which  allow  you  to 
buy  eztn  food  at  most  food  stores.  Tou  are 
sUclble  If  you  are  over  60  and  your  income 
and  assets  do  not  exceed  the  followtng  limits 
after  January  1, 1974. 

Nimiber  tn  family:     Net  monthly    Allowable 
income  aaaett 

1   SISS        $1,800 

3 260  8.000 

Other  low  tnoome  famtllBS  might  also  be 
eligible  If  their  Income  does  not  exceed  these 
llmUs.  To  apfdy.  find  the  office  nearest  you 
by  calling  4S3-S404.  When  you  apply,  bring 
with  you  if  possible  your  rent  receipts,  wage 
statements,  bankbooks,  checking  statements 
and  medical  expense  receipts. 

This  Is  not  charity.  Just  as  we  give  sub- 
sidies to  businessmen,  the  elderly  are  entitled 
to  this  f<vm  of  "buying  power". 

MeaU  deUtwratf  to  home 

The  following  are  some  of  Hie  centers  that 
deUver  meals  to  persons  who  cannot  leave 
their  homee: 

Church  of  St.  Paul  A  St.  Andrew,  Nutri- 
tion &  Health  for  Senior  Citizens,  263  West 
86th  Street.  877-6222. 

Oold  Star  Senior  Citizens  Club,  62  West 
127th  Street,  722-4766. 

Henry  Street  Urban  Life  Center,  334  Madi- 
son Street.  962-1100. 

Hudson  Oulld,  441  West  a«th  Street.  S34- 
6700. 

Stanley  Isaacs  Nelghtxohood  Center,  415 
East  03rd  Street.  427-1100. 

Ho*  Ivateh  information 

Wot  Information  where  hot  lumdiee  are 
served  to  eligible  senlOT  citizens  call : 

Department  of  Social  Services,  360  Church 
Street,  653-6097. 

Jewish  Association  for  Services  for  the 
Aged,  223  Park  Avenue  South,  677-2630. 

Some  senior  citizen  centers  In  the  city  will 
shortiy  be  receiving  Title  VII  money  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act  for  a  special  lun<^ 
program.  CaU  the  senior  dtlsen  center  In 
your  area  for  i^>eciflc  information. 

HEALTH  CARS 

Medicare 

Medicare  Is  a  federal  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram for  those  65  and  older,  regardlesB  of  In- 
come. It  consists  of  two  parts.  Part  A  provides 
for  hospital  insurance,  some  nursing  home 
ami  home  care.  It  Is  free  but  you  must  apply 
for  It.  Part  B  costs  $8.30  a  month  and  you 
must  apply  for  It.  It  will  pay  for  most  doc- 
tor's services,  as  well  as  hospital  laboratory 
and  radiology  services,  amtnUauces,  out-pa- 
tient hospital  bettefits  and  some  home  and 
health  Isenefits. 

All  persons  65  and  older  who  qualify  for 
monthly  social  security  or  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits  are  eligible,  including  thoae 
who  stUl  work  and  do  not  receive  monthly 
beneflts.  Tou  apply  at  your  local  Social 
Security  office,  preferably  within  three 
months  of  your  65th  birthday.  Bring  with 
you  yovir  social  security  card  and  your  birth 
certificate.  The  local  offices  In  Manhattan  are 
listed  on  page  7  of  this  booklet. 
Medicaid 

Medicaid  Is  a  program  of  medical  assistanoe 
for  the  needy  person  and  must  be  applied  for. 
It  Is  a  f  ederally-ablsd  and  state  administered 
program.  It  pays  what  Medicare  doee  not  for 
those  eligible  for  both  programs. 

For  thoae  eligible  for  public  assistance, 
medicaid  pays  medical  bills  and  related  serv- 
loee.  It  covers  costs  for  physicians,  dentists 


and  other  professIonalB,  hospitals,  ntirslng 
homee,  out-patient  or  clinic  services,  home 
care,  drugs,  eye  glasses,  etc.  For  thoee  not 
eligible  for  public  assistance.  It  only  covers 
80%  of  doctor's  fees,  hospital  and  nursing 
home  care,  and  clinic  and  latwratory  serv- 
ices. 

Those  eligible  are  medically  needy  persons 
over  66  who  meet  certain  requirements,  jjer- 
sons  on  pubUc  assistance,  and  those  whose 
medical  bills  exceed  25%  of  their  income  If 
they  are  hospitalized  for  catastrophic  iU- 
ness.  The  Bureau  of  Medical  Assistance,  330 
West  34th  Street,  S94-S050  wQI  send  appli- 
cation forms.  If  you  apply  In  person,  you 
will  need  to  show  your  name,  address,  social 
security  number,  age,  annual  income,  amount 
of  savings,  and  other  Uquid  assets. 

Thoee  who  are  eligible  for  Supplementary 
Security  Income  payments  wlU  automatlcaUy 
receive  Medicaid. 

Information  on  NurHng  Homee,  Convmlee- 
eent  Care  and  Home  Health  Services 

For  Information  and  referral  on  nursing 
home  care,  convalescent  care  and  home- 
maker  servlcee  caU: 

Information  Bureau,  Community  of  Oieat- 
er  New  Tork,  335  Park  Avenue  South.  775- 
5000. 

Catholic  Charities,  1011  First  Avenue,  371- 
1000. 

Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare  Agencies, 
281  PaA  Avenue  South,  777-4800. 

Jewish  Association  for  Servlcee  for  the 
Aged.  222  Park  Avenue  South.  677-2530. 

Department  of  Social  Services,  401  Park 
Avenue  South,  340-6897. 

Foeter  Homes  for  Ad\Uts.  100  East  1 6th 
Street,  460-1111. 

Oreenwlch  House  Health  Clinic,  27  Barrow 
Street,  94»-4140. 

Visiting  Nurse  Service.  107  Bast  70th 
Street.  536-1100. 

Cancer  Care,  1  Park  Avenue,  679-6700, 

Chelsea  Village  Home  Care,  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital.  630-3045. 

Adventlst  Nurse,  227  West  46th  Street, 
767-«500.  ■*• 

Mental  Health  Programa 

For  Information  on  health  care  caU: 

Mental  Health  Assortation  of  Manhattan 
and  the  Bnmx,  1440  Broad.way,  664-0660. 

Oerlatrlc  Health  Service,  Bellevue  Hoq>i- 
tal,  First  Avenue  &  30th  Street.  561-4821. 

Karen  Homey  Clinic,  339  Kast  62nd  Street, 
838-4SS3. 

Service  Program  for  Older  People,  136  West 
91st  Street,  734-3000. 

Widows  Consultation  Center,  136  East  67th 
Street,  OBS—SBoO. 

BOUSIMO 

Sealor  eltlssn  rent  tnereaae  e^iemption 
proffTam 

In  rent-controUed  apartments  only,  ettl- 
Bsns  62  and  older  are  entitled  to  a  rent  re- 
duction If  they  meet  all  of  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

Tou  have  received  a  notice  of  rent  In- 
crease tf ectlve  on  or  after  January  1,  1973 
and  the  seetlo*!  nuaaber  on  the  battom  left: 
hand  earner  of  the  notiee  seeds:  M,  36.  8$.5, 
33.6, 33.7  or  33.8. 

Tou  do  not  receive  puUlo  aaslatanoe. 

Tou.  are  tiae  head  at  a  hsfSMlMld. 

The  total  dlspesabU  laoone  ot  yeur  house' 
hcdd  does'  not  exceed  $6,000  per  year.  | 

The  increased  rent  Is  more  than  one-tblrdi 
ot  total  beusebold  dlspesabls  inoome.        J 

To  m>ply.  call  your  district  office  for  a  Bentj 
Increase  BJcemptlon  Form: 

Upper  MaB;batten.  2838  Breadway  ( 
Street),  «88-«au0. 

Lower  Manhattan,  2  Lafayette  Street, 
Floor,  666-7970. 

Aeoi  property  ts  reAuetied  i 

Senior  citizens  06  years  and  older  who  own| 
pteyei'JL  ^  !(•*  "^"k  City  mar  obtain  a  60%; 
reduction  on  real  property  taxes  If  you  aaed 
aUttoetollowlag: 
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TlM  laoooM  of  ttM  owiMT  WM  no  mora  tnaa 
$6,000  for  tha  year  pracMtlng  the  d&te  of  ap- 
plleatlon.  A  ooupla  most  oooopute  their  oom- 
btnad  Inooma:  gttti  or  t&barltancas  may  t>e 
omtttaiL 

Tha  uwueia  have  held  the  title  of  the  prop- 
erty for  at  laaat  8  yaan  before  application  for 

Tb*  pwumty  la  oaaa'for  residential  pur- 
poaea  cmly,  and  la  tha  legal  reddenoe  of  the 
owner  and  ooeupwd  In  irhcAe  or  In  part  by 
th«o»D«r. 

Ovnan  mtiat  t/pplf  at  the  Beal  Property 
Aaaeeament  Dept.,  Ifunldpal  Bnlldlng, 
86»-SM0  and  flla  appUeatlona  between  Feb> 
ruary  1  and  liareh  18.  Bring  with  yoo  the 
deed  to  tb*  property,  proote  of  age,  legal  reel- 
denoe  and  Income  for  the  past  year.  If  one  of 
tha  owno*  shown  on  the  deed  Is  deceased,  a 
copy  of  ^e  death  oertlfloate  la  needed.  A  city 
tax  bill  la  helpful,  but  not  neeeeaary. 

For  ttmutrtn  and  •ppKeattmu  far  pubhe 
houstmg  and  emergency  honahig  proMema; 

New  Tork  City  Housing  iLnthority.  Apidlcs- 
tlona  Ofltea.  6  Park  Plaoe,  »S-e878. 

NTS  DlTlalon  of  Hooslag  and  Community 
Renewal.  2  World  Ttada  Center.  889-0470. 

NTO  Houalng  *  Derelopment  Admlnlatra- 
tlod.  100  Ocdd  Stnet.  886-4440. 

For  oomplcfnta  on  houatng; 

Bent  and  Housing  Maintenance.  315  West 
ia8th  Street.  080-4800. 

imAiraPOBTATIOM 


Medueed  fare  card 

All  persona  68  and  older  who  are  not 
employed  full  time  are  eligible  for  a  Reduced 
Fare  card  which  provides  half-faies  on  sub- 
ways and  buaea  tax  non-rush  hours.  1t>  obtain 
the  card.  caU  the  Reduced  Fare  information 
Offlce.  808  Broadway,  886-4880  to  find  the 
location  neareet  you  to  pick  up  your  card. 
Bring  with  you  any  document  ahowlng  your 
age.  such  ss  a  birth  oartifleats.  If  you  lose 
your  card,  call  to  obtain  a  replacement  card. 

Busee:  Show  your  card  and  deposit  half- 
fare  In  the  boK. 

Subways:  Show  your  card  to  the  agent, 
buy  a  full-fare  token  and  ask  for  a  return 
trip  ticket.  Use  the  token  on  your  way  m. 
On  your  way  home,  give  the  ticket  to  the 
agent,  show  him  your  half-fu«  card  and 
enter  through  the  eodt  gate  free.  Ton  muat 
use  the  return  trip  tldcet  on  the  same  day. 

Tickets  are  good  aU  day  Saturday,  Sunday 
and  holidays  until  midnight;  Weekdays  from 
10  ajn.  to  4  pjn.  and  7  pjn.  to  midnight. 


AjfD  vounfTBSnf  0 
onumrumuaa 

Amertean  Bed'Croea.  180  Amsterdam  Ava- 
nue  (68th  St.) ,  787-1000. 

ConneU  Woi^ahop  for  Senior  Clttsens,  Natl 
ConseU  of  Jewtab  Wobmb.  910  Broadway, 

674-8010. 

Dapt^  of  Sodal  Sarvlcea,  Dtv.  of  yotantear 
Bsrrlflat.  188  wut  istn  Street.  8tli  Floor, 

480-«t88. 

Bder  Craftsmen  Shop.  800  Leztngton  Ave- 
nue. a«»-8no. 

Federation  Ba^ileymeBt  *  Ouldftnoe 
loe,  aiB  Fuk  Avenue  Sovth.  777-4000. 

FosSsr  OraadpareBta,  280  Broadway. 
1718. 

Jewt^  AasooUtlon  fbr  Servlees  ter  ttie 
Aged.  222  Park  Avenue  South.  677-2880. 

«afsc^  Offlee  tett  ▼otanteei«^80  BKMdway, 
B88-8880. 

-  MMiB*  Tempi;  Xnc,  Am.  AasodatlOB  of 
Betlrsd  Fsrsosw,  1114  Aventie  of  the  Americas. 

an-&Mo. 

New  Tock  State  Sept.  of  Labor,  pivMon  of 
Bhqdorment.  870  Sevenib  Aveane,  868-7080. 

The  Path  Program,  184  West  14th  Stnet. 
242-0080. 

Betlred  Senior  y<dunteer  Program,  108  Ikst 
22nd  Street.  284-8000. 

Actio*  Oroupe 
The  Gray  Panthaca,  808  Blvsnide  Driven 
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fare  and  Medicaid,  160  West  7l8t  Street.  Suits 
21, 874-0300. 

Congrees  of  Senior  Citizens  of  Oreater  New 
Yotii,  IS  Astor  Place.  678-81201 

National  Retired  Teachers  Assoclatlcm,  Am. 
AsBodatton  of  Betlred  PBrsoas,  606  Madleon 
Avenue,  768-1411. 

URUL  ASaZBTAirOB 

You  may  need  to  consult  a  lawyer  or  use 
legal  seivloes  during  your  reUrsment  years. 
Tou  may  ask  family  or  fHends  to  reoommend 
an  attorney,  or  caU  the  NTO  Bar  Association 
at  683-0606.  If  you  cannot  afferd  o  retain  an 
attorney,  you  may  contact: 

Community  Action  for  Legal  Servlcee,  836 
Broadway,  866-6600. 

Ijegal  Aid  Society,  11  Park  Place,  227-3766. 

MFT  Legal  Services,  314  Ast  3nd  Street, 
677-0400. 

Hoitn«*icn  saavmjas 

The  New  Tortc  State  Employment  Office 
provides  cleaning  services  to  elder  people  for 
hourly  wages.  Tou  may  call  your  Manhattan 
Household  Office,  If  possible  Several  days  In 
advance,  at  347  West  54th  Street,  766-6700. 
Some  of  the  following  agencies  also  provide 
such  services  and  have  vcdunteers  who  help 
<dder  people  free  of  charge  with  simple 
housework,  shopping,  errands,  obtaining 
food  stamps  and  Just  visiting. 

OathoUc  Charlttee,  1011  Fli«t  Avenue.  371- 
1000. 

Department  of  Social  Servlcea.  401  Park 
Avenue  South.  840-6897. 

East  Harlem  Committee  on  Aging.  812  East 
108th  Street,  437-0048. 

East  Mldtown  Servlcee  to  Older  People.  11 
East  39th  Street,  889-162(^^(Aldes  do  no 
housework — escort,  shopping  and  errand 
servlcee  available.) 

ILGWIT,  Retirees  Service.  201  West  S3nd 
Street,  365-7831. 

Jewish  Association  for  Services  for  the 
Aged,  332  Park  Avenue  South,  677-3530. 

Nuree  tt  Placement  Office,  NTS  Employment 
Service,  444  Madison  Avenue,  888-0540. 

The  Path  Program.  154  West  14th  Street, 
343-0050. 

Project  Ssra,  195  Bast  Broadway,  983-3080. 

Project  Find,  160  West  71st  Street,  Bm.  3M. 
874-0300. 

Project  Pilot  I.  136  West  9l8t  Street,  787- 
8106. 

Project  Pilot  U,  1250  Amsterdam  Avenue 
(131st  St.).  666-7436. 

Search  and  Care,  316  East  88th  Street,  860- 
4145. 

Selfhelp  Community  Services,  44  Bast  33rd 
Street,  633-7100. 

Service  Program  for  Older  People,  136  West 
9l8t  Street,  734-3000. 

Vtoltmg  Nurse  Service  of  New  Tork,  107 
East  70th  Street,  S3B-1100. 

Local  coUeffea 

Barnard  CoUege,  606  West  130th  Street, 
380-3033. 

Columbia  University,  I16th  Street  and 
Broadway,  380-33S1. 

Hunter  College,  696  Park  Avenue,  360-3875. 

STORK     DISCOTTNTa 

Many  stores  in  Manhattan  offer  special 
rates  and  discounts  for  seniors.  A  list  may 
be  obtained  from  Ms.  Maria  B.  Redo,  Com- 
munity Concerns  for  Senior  Citizens,  Inc., 
New  Tork  City  Office  for  the  Aging,  260  Broad- 
way. New  Tork,  New  Tork  10007,  666-0164. 
Medtcines:  East  Site 

Bursteln  Pharmacy,  1284  .First  Avenue 
(69th  St.),  861-0338,  10%  discount  on  all 
purchases  for  own  use. 

Clayton  &  Edwards,  1327  Tork  Avenue. 
(71st  St.),  1004  Lexington  Ave.  (73d  St.). 
737-6340,  10%  discount  on  silndry  Items. 

Palk  Surgical  Corp.,  2S9  East  72nd  Street, 
1439  Third  Avenue  (83nd  St.).  744-8080,  ad- 
ditional discounts  where  possible. 

Prescriptions  Exclusive,  1230  Third  Ave- 
nue (71st  St.),  349-1060,  10%  dtooouot. 

Star  Pharmacy,  1514  First  Avenue   (79th 


St.),  737-4324,   10%   dlsconnt  for  penonal 
\ise  items — no  sale  Items. 

Super- Val  Discounts,  1100  l«exlngton  Ave- 
nue. 628-3148,  10%  discount  on  health  ft 
beauty  aids. 

MedUHnet:  Weat  Site 

Caral  Discount.  2146  Broadway  (76th  St.), 
595-8138,  6%  discount. 

Hartley  Chemist,  1219  Amsterdam  Ave. 
(120th  St.) ,  749-8480,  10%  discount. 

Mario  Drug  Company,  2345  Broadway  (86th 
St.),  874-7111, 10%  discount. 

Taft  Pharmacy,   1080  Amsterdam  Avenue 
(113th  St.),  864-8600,  10%  discount. 
Hearing  Aids 

K.  J.  Korvettes  Optical  Dept..  676  Fifth 
(47th  St.),  10%  discount. 

Food;  Boat  Side 

McDonald's  70th  Street  at  Second  Ave- 
nue, 10%  dlscoimt. 

Woolworth  Stores,  Hot  Food  Specials — 
81.09:  , 

1.170  East  42nd  Street. 

2. 1529  Third  Avenue  (86th  Si.) . 

3.  976  Third  Avenue  (67th  St.) . 

4. 120  East  14th  Street. 

Food:  Weat  Side 

Canterbury  Dried  Fruits.  2882  Broadway 
(82nd  St.),  874-1864.  10%  discount  on  car- 
tain  Items. 

Hunam  Taste  Restaurant,  270  Broadway 
(82nd  St.) ,  724-0400,  6%  dlsooimt. 

Bed  .^ple,  2286  Broadway  (Sand  St.) ,  877- 
7844. 

Stark's  Restaurant,  2140  Broadway  (76th 
St.).  696-0775. 16%  discount. 

WUlle's  Meat  Market.  2274  Broadway  (8lBt 
St.) ,  877-1680. 10%  discount. 


Things  to  do  in  New  York  Citf— Discounted 
and  free 


Sports 

Tankees:  60c  admission  for  home  games 
with  Reduced  Fare  Transportation  Card. 

Mets:  50c  admission  on  advertised  "senior 
citizen"  days. 

Aqueduct  Racetrack:  Tuesdays  during 
track  season,  50c  for  persons  over  60  with 
any  IJ>.  before  th»  4th  race. 

Golf  courses:  New  Tork  City  Parks  Ad- 
ministration Issues  permits  for  senior  citi- 
zens 62  and  older  to  play  at  city  courses  for 
tl  weekdays.  CaU  472-1003. 
Entertainment:  Movies,  Theater.  Opera  and 
Ballet 
Movies:  Loew's  RKO,  Skoi»as.  Century, 
InterlMro,  Walter  Reade  theaters  have  dis- 
count passes  that  allow  persons  over  66  to 
attend  cinema  at  reduced  rate.  BugOT 
Cinema  discount  card  penults  vou  to  attend 
any  weekday  matinee  for  81.  "Xo  obtam  dls* 
count  card  contact  NTC  Office  for  the  Aging, 
250  Broadway,  566-0164.  ! 

City  Center  of  Music  and  Draau: 
Dlseonated  events.  To  be  put  on  malllog 
list  write  to:  Senior  Clttaens  Progrmms,  The 
City  Center.  ISO  West  fi«th  Street  New  Tork. 
New  Tork  10019. 

For  82.60  rush  tickets  on  a  space  available 
basis  call  about  6  pjn.  the  day  of  the  per- 
formance. Call  for  City  Center  Opera,  246- 
8989;  for  Lincoln  Center  New  Tork  State 
Theater  877-4737. 

Metropolitan  Opera — lA»'»cla  Center.  Per 
$4X)0  rush  tickets  available  V^  hour  before 
curtain  time  caU  696-Q70Q.  tha  day  of  per- 
formance. 

Manncs  College  of  Music,  1^7  East  74th 
Street,  737-0700.  Most  concerts  are  free.  Half- 
price  tickets  are  available  for  senior  citizens 
for  fall  Sunday  afternoon  concterts. 

Loom  Light  Opera  of  Manhattan,  Jan  Hus 
Theater,  351  East  74th  Street.  536-S310.  $1 
discount. 

Times  Square  Theater  Center,  Broadway 
and  47th  Street.  Half-price  tickets  available 
to  Broadway  and  Off-Broadway  fchows  on  day 
of  performuioe. 
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Museums 


The  Jewish  Museum,  1109  Fifth  Avenue 
(92nd  Street),  749-8770.  Free  with  Reduced 
Fare  Card. 

Library  and  Museum  of  the  Performing 
Arts,  Lincoln  Center,  111  Amsterdam  Avenue, 
799-2200.  CaU  for  schedule  at  tree  concerts. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  82nd  street,  870-6500.  Ffse  on 
weekdays. 

■  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  T<«*,  Fifth 
Avenue  and  104th  Street,  634-1672.  Free.  Also 
free  concerts  November  through  June  on 
Sundays  at  2  pjn. 

Museum  of  Modem  Art,  11  West  58rd 
Street,  966-7078.  75*  with  Reduced  Fare  Card. 

The  Museum  of  Primitive  Art,  15  West  54th 
Street,  246-9493.  Free  with  Reduced  Fare 
Card. 

Planetarium,  Central  Park  West  and  79th 
Street.  $1.26  with  Reduced  Fare  Card. 
Summer  vacations 

Vacations  for  the  Aging,  265  Park  Avenue 
South,  777-5000,  ext.  856. 

Radio   and    television    programs 

The  Sixth  Age,  WNTC  (830  am)  Sunday, 
12:30  pjn.  For  and  about  older  New  Torkers. 

Senior  Citizen  Forum,  WFUV  (90.7  fm) 
Sunday,  5  p.m. 

Check  with  television  stations  for  free 
tickets  to  live  broadcasts. 

Call  the  Mayor's  Office  for  the  Aging,  566- 
0154,  from  time  to  time  for  upcoming  events. 
Education 

City  University  of  New  Tork.  Persons  66 
and  older  are  admitted  free  to  undergraduate 
courses  on  a  space  available  basis.  Contact 
the  Office  of  Admission  Services,  875  Sixth 
Avenue,  790-4581  for  Information. 

Fordham  University.  CoUege  at  Sixty.  Co- 
lumbus AvenuQ  and  60th  Street,  956-7100. 

Metropolitan  Museiun  of  Art.  Fifth  Avenue 
and  82nd  Street,  879-5500.  "Teaching  Art: 
The  Senior  Citizens  Volunteer  Training  Pro- 
gram" offers  a  course  on  the  use  of  the 
museum's  slide  library,  research  library,  pro- 
]ect(»«  and  art  exhibits.  Vtdunteers  who  have 
taken  the  course  may  give  art  lectures  with 
slides  at  Senior  Centers.  Limited  classes,  next 
session  In  fall.  Write  Lowry  Sims.  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Programs,  Metropolitan 
Museum. 

New  School  for  Social  Besearoh.  Institute 
for  Retired  Professionals,  66  West  12th  Street, 
676-2700,  ext.  875. 

NTC  Community  CoUege,  Institute  for  Old- 
er Adults.  300  Jay  Street;  BrooUyn,  New 
Tork,  643-8180.  Offers  courses  at  various  com- 
munity and  senior  centers. 

BZIflDS    CmBDf    CEMTSES 

The  following  can  refer  you  to  SMUor  cit- 
izen centers  in  your  area: 

Catholic  Charities,  1011  First  Avenue.  371- 
1000. 

Central  Biuvau  for  the  Jewish  Aged,  31 
Union  Square  West,  924-6464. 

Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare  Agencies, 
281    Park    Avenue    South,    777-4800. 

Golden  Bmg  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
22  West  38th  Street,  047-3019. 

HRA  DlvlBlon  of  Senior  Citizens.  100  Bast 
16th  Street,  460-8389. 

Mayor's  Office  for  the  Aging.  260  Broadway, 
566-0154. 

N.T.  Section,  Natl  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  9  East  69th  Street,  686-6000. 

NT  Aasodatlon  of  Senior  Centers,  285  Park 
Avenue  South,  777-5000,  ext.  866.  'i*^ 

NTC  Parks  Administration,  Golden  Age 
Centers.  447-5280. 

The  Salvation  Army,  120  West  14th  Street. 
243-8700. 

ncpOBTANT  PHom  iruioBas 

CaU  your  local  police  precinct  for  non- 
emergencies : 
6th  Precinct,  233  West  10th  Street,  741- 

4811. 


9th  Precinct.  321  Bast  5th  Street.  741-8311. 

10th  Precinct.  230  West  20th  Street,  741- 
8211. 

13th  Precmct,  230  East  21st  Street,  741- 
6811. 

17th  Precinct,  167  East  61st  Street.  826- 
3211. 

19th  Precinct,  188  East  67th  Street.  472- 
9711. 

23rd  Precinct.  177  East  104th  Street.  860- 
6411. 

Save  911  for  real  emergencies. 

Abandoned  Cars,  964-1800. 

Air  PoUutlon  Complaints,  966-7600. 

Ambulance,  911. 

AJS.P.C-A.,  876-7701. 

Block  Association  Info,  566-7980. 

BuUdlng  ft  Heatmg  CcHnplaints,  960-4800. 

Cars  Towed  Away,  541-6330. 

ChUd  Abuse  Complaints  (day)  431-4080, 
(night)  386-066. 

Civilian  Complaint  Bevlew  Bd..  678-600 1 . 

Consumer  Complaints.  964-7777. 

Dead  Animals,  666-6818. 

Drugstore  (34  hrs.  60th  St.  ft  Broadway), 
266-3546. 

Doctor's  Emergency  Service,  879-1000. 

Electric  or  Gas  FaUure,  360-3000. 

FamUy  Court,  460-8773. 

Health  Dept.  Info.,  666-7711. 

Human  Rights  Info,  666-6060. 

Hydrant,  broken  or  open.  966-7500. 

Mayor's  Action  Center,  566-6700. 

Noise  Ccnnplalnts,  066-7500. 

Park  Dept.  Oomplamts,  473-1415. 

Poison  Control.  840-4494. 

Potholes  in  Street,  964-3110. 

Rape,  374-7686. 

Rent  Contrtd  Info.  666-6064. 

Sanitation  Complaints,  964-1800. 

Sewer  Back-up,  966-7600. 

Shelter.  Emergency.  344-6241. 

Street  Light  Out.  784-4717. 

Street  Sweeping,  666-6656. 

Suicidal  Feelings.  736-6191. 

Suspected  Narcotics  Dealer,  374-6686. 

Telephone  Customer  Service,  889-0837. 

Transit  Infa  900-1334. 

Welfare,  Emergency  Info.  844-6241 . 

Weather  Report,  936-1212. 

CONCRESSMAK    EDWABD    X.    KOCH     AsKS    TOUR 
OWNION 

This  questionnaire  is  being  distributed  by 
Congressman  Edward  I.  Koch.  Its  purpose 
Is  to  determine  some  of  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  ,of  the  dty  of  New  Tork  with  the 
objective  of  wcwking  on  the  city,  State  and 
Federal  levels  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
of  our  senior  citizens.  Tour  name  and  in- 
dividual answers  will  remain  confidential. 

1.  What  U  your  total  monthly  income? 

Social  seeurlty. 

other. 

a.  What  portion  of  your  monthly  income 
do  you  use  for: 

Rent. 

Food. 

Medical  expenses. 

TranspcHtatloB. 

Bn.tertalnment. . 

3.  Do  you  have  a  telephone? ' 

4.  If  90U  have  a  telephone.  Is  it  a  "limited 
use"  pbao»  (83.60  a  month+7.1<  per  eaU)  ? 

6.  How. many  times  a  week  do  you  use  city 
buses  and  subways? 

6.  Do  you  use  senior  citizen  reduced  transit 
rates? 

7.  Hoiw  often  do  you  use  a  taxi? 

.  8.  Would  a  special  taxi  or  UmousUw  serv- 
ice picking  you  up  at  home  and  taking  you 
to  a  destination  in  your  community  be  help- 
ful If  avaUable  at  a  flat  rate  of  80<  to  OIjOO? 
9.  If  yes.  for  what  purposes  would  you  use 
this  service? 

ifwmrsT.  CABx 


11.  Are  you  Insured  by  a  private  health 
insivance  company? 

12.  Has  a  health  insurance  company  can- 
ceUed  any  of  your  insurance  policies  because 
of  age  or  iUness? 

13.  How  often  do  you  visit  a  doctor? 

14.  Have  you  been  hoq)itallzed  during  the 
past  year? 

If  so,  for  how  long? 

Was  this  hospital  stay  covered  by  insur- 
ance? 

16.  Do  you  use  a  hearing  aid? 

If  you  do  not  use  a  hearing  aid.  Is  tt  be- 
cause you  cannot  afford  one? 

16.  How  much  did  you  spend  on  drugs 
during  the  last  12  months  which  was  not 
covered  by  medicare  or  medicaid? 

17.  Have  you  ever  had  to  call  or  use  an 
ambulance? 

COMMTTmTT    ACTIVITIES 

18.  How  do  you  spend  your  leisure  thne? 
Do  you  go  to  the  foUowing?  How  often  each 
week? 

Senior  citizen  centers. 

Churoh/synagogue  gatherings. 

Library. 

Parks. 

Watch  television. 

Be  with  friends. 

Museums. 

Movies. 

Theater/opera/concerts. 

Other  (indicate). 

10.  Do  you  attend  a  chiu%h  or  synagogue? 

If  90,  does  it  have  an  active  senior  citi- 
zens group? 

If  yes,  do  you  participate  in  its  acttvltles 
and  what  do  you  do? 

20.  Do  you  participate  in  a  food  program 
at  a  community  center  or  senior  dtizens  cen- 
ter in  the  city?  Tee.  No. 

If  yes,  how  many  times  a  wedi? 
Which  center  do  you  attend? 
Is  it  weU  run? 
How  could  it  be  Improved? 

21.  What  type  of  community  facilities  do 
you  think  there  should  be  more  off 

22.  Do  3rou  attend  any  type  of  educational 
or  skiU  training  program? 

If  no,  would  you  like  to? 

23.  ApproKtmately  how  many  hours  a  day 
do  you  watch  television? 

24.  What  kind  of  programs  would  you  like 
to  see  mc«e  of? 


10.  Are  you  on  liedloare? 
Part  A  (honHUHiatton). 
Part  B  (doctor's  fees) . 
Aro  you  on  Medicaid? 


25.  Are  you  employed  at  this  time? 
If  so,  how  many  hours  a  week? 
What  do  you  do? 

26.  If  you  are  now  wwklng,  wttl  iwttw- 
ment  be  mandatory  at  age  06— or  If  yon  are 
retired,  was  retirement  mandatory  at  65? 

27.  Would  you  like,  or  woold  you  bav* 
liked,  to  continue  working? 

Tee. 

No. 

Full  time. 

Part  time. 

Doing  what? 

38.  If  you  are  now  retired,  what  were  yon 
doing  before  retirement? 

29.  WhUe  working,  did  you  change  Jobs 
and  lose  pension  benefits? 

If  yes,  how  many  years  had  you  woAed  for 
which  you  were  aoemlng  pension  rights? 

SO.  Do  you  receive  a  pension  now? 

How  many  years  did  you  have  to  work 
before  becoming  eligible  for  that  pension? 

31.  Do  you  feel  that  there  were  times  when 
you  eouid  not  get  a  Job  whan  you  were  in 
your  late  40s,  508  and  60s  because  of  a  com- 
pany's pension  considerations? 

32.  Do  you  do  volunteer  work? 
If  BO,  how  many  hotirs  a  week? 
Describe  briefly. 

coNsxncKs  momxitB 

33.  Were  you  ever  denied  a  loan,  a  mort- 
gage, or  another  credit  transaetlon  because 
of  your  age? 

Tos. 
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Ho. 

If  yea.  ploMS  list  banks  moA  oompanles  and 
dsaeribe  the  altiiatton. 

M.  Wars  you  mtn  told  you  ootad  not  rant 
•  ear  Iwcaiise  of  your  age? 

Tas. 

Mow 

If  yaa,  please  give  the  name  of  tba  aceney. 

38.  Were  you  erer  aold  a  dateettve  heartng 
aid  or  ottMT  thaaapeuMo  pbyslsal  derteaf 

Tea. 

No. 

If  yaa,  ««re  yoa  abto  to  rstnni  It.  and 
get  It  repntred  at  bsT*  yoor  money  rafnnded? 

If  nok  pleaaa  give  tba  name  and  address 
of  thedaater. 

36.  HaT»  any.otlier  oonramer  goods  or  serr- 
teaa  been  dcatled  to  yon  beeauae  of  your  age? 
'Please  be  spedflc. 

37.  Have  you  ever  been  personally  as- 
saxilted? 

Tea. 
IVo. 

If  yea,  where? 

88.  Has  your  apartment  ever  been  broken 
into? 

39.  Did  you  lose  any  benefits  such  as 
food  stamps  as  a  result  of  Increases  In  social 
security? 

Tea. 
No. 

40.  Do  you  receive  food  stamps? 
Tea 

No. 

If  not,  why  not? 

41.  If  yon  use  food  stamps,  were  you  ever 
treated  rudely  when  you  attempted  to  pur- 
chase items  with  food  stamps? 

Tea. 

No. 

If  yea,  please  give  the  name  of  the  store. 


Name. 

Address. 

Age. 

(You  nay  taava  out  your  name  if  you 
prefer.  Hovavar,  I  wfnild  like  your  name  in 
the  event  a  follow-ap  is  neeaaaary.) 


IN  BEHALF  OF  WSCXaSBiA 

(Mr.  SIXES  asked  and  vas  glv^  per- 
mission to  extend  Ids  remarks  at  this 
p<^t  In  the  Rscoao  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKEB.  Mr.  Sptaker.  from  the 
pen  of  wmiam  F.  Buckley,  Jr..  there  Is 
a  eohimn  on  Rhodeaia>  ^lAilch  appeared 
m  Sanday,  lAreh  34,  !b  the  Washing- 
ton Sfiar-News.  It  Is  entitled  "An  Ex- 
periment lb  8aT«  Bhodes^^"  It  pro- 
vides a  commonsense  <IBscus5lon  of  the 
problems  of  representattve  government 
In  Rhodesia. 

Mir.  Buckley's  column  explains  care- 
fully the  fact  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  black  population  of 
Rhodesia  prefers  an  accommodation 
with  the  present  government  of  Rhode- 
sia to  a.  terrorist  government  of  the  kind 
wt^ch.  woold  be  imposed  by  ned«^bor- 
Ing  African  States  under  Cocnmunlst 
sponsonhip. 

Admittedly,  the  Rhodesian  Ctovem- 
ment  tinMOA  make  a  stronger  effort  to 
brtng  about  an  accommodation  with  the 
black  population  which  promises  a  per- 
manent solution  and  satisfies  the  more 
rational  daoients  of  world  (vlnlon.  The 
efforts  by  some  well  intentioned  Ameri- 
cans which  encourage  the  downfall  of 
the  present  Rhodedan  Oovenunent 
show  no  oocppr^ension  of  the  chaos 
whidi  would  result  from  a  terrorist- 
Communist  takeover.  It  is  time  for 


commonsense  in  dealing  with  Rhodesia— 
commonsense  in  Britain,  commonsense 
In  the  United  Nations,  commonsense  in 
the  XTblted  States. 

Rhodesia  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, an  independent  nation.  The 
British  have  recognized  the  sovereignty 
of  territory  after  territory  without  ques- 
tion. The  Labor  government  refused  to 
accept  independence  for  Rhodesia  and 
ran  to  the  United  Nations  which  voted 
sanctions.  The  United  States  thoutrht  It 
had  to  trail  along.  The  United  States 
has  problems  enough  of  its  own  without 
helping  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  a 
friendly  government. 

Ak  ExRanacKT  To  Savc  Rhoobsu? 
(By  VWniam  P.  Buckley  Jr.) 

SsuBBOiT,  Rbodbbis. — ^TlSBy  will  ten  you 
in  Rhodesia  that  the  terfrists  are  under 
control,  and  that  tliete  is  turthlng  to  fear. 
In  fact  they  are  not  under  otmtitd.  and  the 
situation  threatens  to  get  worse,  as  why 
Should  tt  not  with  the  Sovtet  TTnion  begin- 
ning to  compete  wtth  Red  Ohlna  In  sending 
arms  to  the  terrorists,  and  with  assorted 
Protestant  bishops  standing  by  more  or  less 
to  baptize  a  movement  that  is  *««»f«w<^e  as 
fashionable  as  the  Vludt  Panthers  an|}  the 
Viet  Cong. 

But  overwhelmingly  the  black  pcqinlatlon 
of  Rhodesia  Is  anti -terrorist:  There  are  com- 
plicated reasons  for  this.  Tha  first  (and  least 
obvious)  is  that  black  leadtrs  do  not  atwie 
the  revolutionary  turn  of  micd  of  the  terror- 
ists and  their  backers.  They  see  no  advan- 
tage whatever  In  exchanging  nile  by  a  white 
elitist  government  headed  l>y  Ian  Smith,  for 
a  black  ideological  government  headed  by 
Peking  or  Moscow  or  its  surrogates.  9or  an- 
other, while  they  deelre — indeed  demand — 
change,  they  have  not,  yet.  abandoned  hope 
that  orderty  change  will  obme  under  the 
non-vletent  preaaure  of  ths  predominantly 
95  percent  black  native  popillatlon.  But  this, 
I  am  led  to  believe,  must  come  soon. 

Drastically  compressed,  hese  is  the  chronol- 
ogy of  events,  which  are  radng  to  a  conclu- 
sion of  sort.. 

In  1906.  the  Rhodeslans  declared  their  In- 
dependenoe  of  Britain.  Almost  Immediately, 
the  molted  Nations  voted  aancttona.  which 
got  progreealvety  more  atrh^ent  after  aup- 
plementary  reaolutlons  in  1066  and  1968.  In 
1969.  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  promulgated 
a  constitution  which  would  in  effect  have 
guaranteed  white  supremacy  through  the 
century  and  beyond. 

In  1971,  Smith  and  British  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Sir  Alec  Douglas  Home  inltliOed  an  agree- 
ment calling  for  constitutional  reform  and 
additional  opportunities  for  black  poUtleal 
power.  The  agreement  was  subject  to  ratifi- 
cation by  the  black  community  which,  in  the 
finding  of  the  so-called  Pearce  Ck>mmlaaion 
the  following  aprlng,  said  Vo. 

Probably  it  was  a  mistakt  not  to  Imple- 
ment the  agreement  anyw^,  for  strategic 
reasons.  But  this  was  the  electric  poUtleal 
moment  in  Rhodesia,  when  the  blacks  saw 
the  papers'  headline:  Black  IthodeslaiB  Veto 
Westminster  Pact.  Things  would  never  be 
the  same  again. 

Qratfually  it  has  dawned  on  the  white 
community  that  the  critical  man  in  their 
midst  1b  a  mild-mannered  Mfcthodlst  bishop. 
In  his  eariy  fortlee,  called  Abel  Mosarewa.  He 
is  said  to  be  relatively  wltkoot  guile,  and 
that's  not  all  good — he  is  a  prooastlnator,  an 
amblgulst.  Inexperienced  in  tfce  imholy  Ideo- 
logical ambttlona  of  many  ot  his  fellow  Ub- 
erationlsts. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  one  suspects  him  of 
corruption  of  any  kind,  and  I  aooept  It  as 
true  that  he  has  for  the  moment  the  singular 
power  to  prevent  imlversal  liloodshed  In 
Rhodesia. 


For  how  long?  That  Is  thS  dark  question. 
There  are  secret  negotiations  igolng  on  at  this 
moment  between  the  Mahop  and  Ian  Smith. 
Smith  is  a  man  of  quite  extraordinary  per- 
sonal valor,  who  has  becoma  tba  symbol  of 
white  supremacy.  Actually  He  Is  no  m<n«  a 
white  supremacist  than  Qeorge  IVUlace 
proved  to  be,  irtien  the  social  attitude 
flanged.  He  is  a  good  politician,  but  it  la 
feared  that  at  this  moment  he  uaderasU- 
matea  the  resolve  of  the  black  maJ<Mlty  to 
effect  substantial  change. 

And  it  Is  above  aU  (eared  tDat  If  the  bishop 
does  not  succeed  In  budging  Smith,  others — 
who  would  then  dadai*  impatiently  their 
Independence  of  Moearewa — wlU  embark  on 
vltdent  action.  This  would  destroy  Rhodesia. 

Smith  tells  his  lieutenants  that  it  would 
be  political  suicide  for  bim  to  yield  too  much. 
So  the  question  arises:  Is  Stnlth  atatesaan 
enough  to  avcrid  political  aqleldfl — by  lead- 
ing the  white  intranaigente  towarda  reoon- 
cillation  and  organic  progress?  The  betting 
is  that  he  could  not  persuade  his  own  min- 
isters to  conciliate,  but  that  if  he  went  to 
the  white  voters,  he  would  earn  their  support. 

One  hopes  ao.  Not  only  in  order  to  avoid 
catastrophe,  but  to  indulge  a  valid  soda] 
experiment.  If  a  country  95  percent  black 
Is  wiUlng  to  give  the  white,  sdvanoed  5  per- 
cent the  major  creative  political  and  educa- 
tional role  for  a  apecifled  peflod  of  time,  ao 
aa  to  ascertain  whether  greater  progress 
might  not  thereby  be  made  than  under  the 
lash  of  the  black  nationalism  of  some  of 
Rhodesia's  neighbors,  then  a  Quality  of  mod- 
eration might  wax  ite  way  Into  African  affairs 
which  would  be  Instructive  Qot  only  for  the 
black  popiilation  of  Rhodesia,  but  every- 
where. 

And  It  Is  In  any  case  difficult  for  a  visitor  to 
Rhodesia  to  count  lightly  the  benefit  of  re- 
conciliation for  the  White  population,  men 
and  women  of  extraordinary  charm  and  ap- 
parent good-will. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  PORO  PRESENTS 
ROA'S  MAN  OP  THE  "JIEAR  AWARD 
TO  THE  HONORABLE  GEORGE 
MAHON 

<Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  Riven  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  ^  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  l^Maker.  the  Honor- 
able GxtALD  R.  PoHD.  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  presented  to  the  Hon- 
orable GnneK  Mahow  at  Ttntas,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Aponnvlations  Com- 
mittee, the  ROA'S  Minut«  Man  of  the 
Year  1974  Award  in  Wtehlngton  on 
March  22.  This  award  is  n^ade  annually 
to  "the  citizen  who  has  contributed  most 
to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  of  America."  This  deserved  honor 
to  a  distinguished  legislator  who  is  in 
his  40th  year  in  Congress  came  at  the 
association's  annual  banquet  durli«  its 
midwinter  conference.  In  picceptlng  the 
award.  Representative  Mahoh  pledged 
his  continued  efforts  toward  peace 
through  strength. 

As  a':part  of  his  presoitatian,  Vice 
President  Ford  read  the  citation  ac- 
companying the  award.  It  follows: 

Whereas,  throughout  more  ttian  80  ysais  of 
service  ha  the  NatUmal  Congrsaa  of  the  ITnit- 
ed  States — 

His  devotton  to  the  higtasat  concept  of 
duty  to  coimtry; 

The  courage  and  independence  of  his  lead- 
ership for  adequate  paeparednasa  which  is 
neceaaary  to  National  Security; 
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The  ataadf  astnesa  of  hia  dedication  to  tba 
Cltlaen-Defender  tradiUon; 

The  clarity  ot  hla  Judgment  to  Inaura 
Btiangth.  effectiveneaa  and  high  morale  to 
the  Natlon'a  military  f ocoaa; 

Confidence  to  hla  generation; 

Inq>lratkm  to  poatarity;  ax¥l 

Safety  to  this  Nation's  instttutlona  and 
Ideala. 

Tberefom,  be  It  resolved,  that  In  raoogni- 
tlon  of  his  extraordinary  servlos  to  the 
United  States,  this  Association  proudly  rec- 
ognizes Qeorge  H.  Mahon  as  the  Cltlsen  of 
1974  who  has  contributed  most  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  shared  by  every  American 
citizen  in  these  timaa. 

Before  reading  the  citation.  Vice  Pres- 
ident Ford  made  these  extemporaneous 
remarlcs: 

Vice  PassmsMT  Fobs 'a  Rxmabks  im  Pemsott- 
iNC  THx  MnruTX  Max  or  thk  Yxaa  AWAan 

TO   RXFRXSKMTATprX   MAHOIT 

Oeorge  Mahon,  Helen  Mahon,  distinguished 
members  of  Congress,  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  military,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
It's  a  wonderful  occasion  for  me  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  participate  In  the  Minute  Man 
Award  to  a  very  dear  and  very  old  friend 
of  mine.  I  have  an  of^Mrtunlty  tonight  to 
participate  in  paying  tribute  to  a  very  great 
American  and  to  also  partlc^te  In  an  oc- 
casion by  an  outetendlng  organization,  BOA. 
of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be  a  member. 

Subsequently,  I  am  going  to  read  the 
words  that  have  been  put  together  by  tlioae 
who  are  paying  tribute  to  our  Minute  Man 
of  the  Tear. 

If  I  could  be  a  bit  noatalglc  for  a  min- 
ute, I  would  like  to  talk  about  your  honoree, 
a  man  I  have  known  and  a  man  for  whom 
I  have  the  utmost  respect.  He  came  to  the 
Congress  some  14  years  before  I  did.  I  think 
bis  totel  service  is  40  years  or  theraaboute. 
But  I  bad  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him 
for  26  years  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Foiu-teen  of  those  years  I  served  with  your 
honoree  as  a  member  (rf  the  Houae  Com- 
mittee on  Apprt^rlatlons.  twelva  in  the  in- 
timate association  as  a  member  of  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

But  during  thoee  years,  that  apan  of  the 
time,  we  had  an  association  that  was  far 
broader  than  Just  the  workaday  raaponal- 
bllitles  of  a  committee  that  has  sMne  sig- 
nificance as  f ar  aa  our  national  aaciarMy  is 
concerned.  My  wife  Betty  and  I  learned  to 
know  and  love  not  only  Oeorge  but  Helen. 
We  had  the  opportunity  of  being  with  tlMB 
on  nmny  oocaaiona  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  business  of  the  day,  and  I  thtx±  I 
can  say  without  any  hesitation  or  reosrva- 
tlon  that  there's  no  finer  famUy  in  tlw  Na- 
tional Capital  than  Oeoiga  and  Helen 
Mahon. 

I  luiow  from  intlma^  aaaoclatlai^  why  you 
picked  Georga  Mahoh  for  this  award  to- 
night, why  you  picked  him  as  the  Minute 
Man  of  the  Tear.  Be«iause  for  a  period  of  U 
years  whan  I  was  iucky  anoogh  to  gat  oa 
the  Defense  Appnipriatlons  Committee  in 
January  c^  19S3.  I  aarvad  day  after  day-^ 
think  our  fchediila  went  aomething  Ilka  t>^«f, 
from  10  t^^  and  from  2  to  4,  flva  daya  a 
week,  five  mnntha  a  year. 

And  in  that  experience  it  waa  my  frivOaga 
to  aee  one  of  Qffi  moat  akillful  Intenragatora 
and  aome  of  you  In  thla  audleoca  have  had 
the  othar  end  (rf  his  interrogation.  bnt'I  have 
also  seen  blm  as  a  member  (^  a  snboonunit- 
tee  and  as  a  nvember  qf  a  ,full  ,.ef»iunitta^ 
he's  an  abile  conclllatar  In.  trying' to4nd  the 
right  foawers  and  the  best  resulta. 

AndT  nave  also  llstehed  to.  him  aa  an 
eSSctive  apokeaman  tor  the  Bahdiwdrk  of  a 
subcommittee  and  aXuU  ocimnnilttea.  X  dont 
tnean  to  imply  that  Qeoiga  anff  I  have  al- 
ways agreed.  Welfa  had  our  batOaa.  Wa*va 
had  oilr  dUreran«a^  hut  the  wopdextul  thing 


about  our  aaeociatlon  liaa  been  that  our 
frlendablp  waa  far  nxire  important  thai^  o>ur 
differenoea;  and  aa  we  went  through  ths 
proceaa  oS  disagreeing,  we  learned  that  what 
waa  best  for  the  country  waa  far  more  en- 
during than  tboae  differences. 

Aa  a  fraahman  "«»»"*»■>  of  the  Houaa  la 
IMO,  I  was  a  rather  pertfatant  attendant  on 
the  floor  of  the  Houae.  I  hadnt  gotten  any 
reqxHwlbiUtiea  tliat  UxA  much  time,  I 
might  Add,  and  ao  I  listened  to  the  proa.  I 
listened  to  those  who  had  reqxmaibUlUea, 
and  If  youll  go  back  to  a  Oongresaional 
Record  of  aome  time  in  the  q;>ring  of  18S0, 
you  can  read  a  apeech  made  by  your  honoree 
tonight,  ttie  speech  that  I  heard  in  paraon. 
Now,  we  hear  a  lot  of  q>eechea  from  the 
floor  of  the  House  that  no  one  pays  much 
attention  to  and  for  good  reaaon. 

Many  of  which  I  liave  made.  But,  naver- 
theleea.  on  this  occasion  as  a  freshman.  I 
listened  to  our  distinguished  guest  tonight, 
and  I  knew  that  many  times — and  I  wont 
repeat  It  tonight — but  it  was  one  of  the  moat 
effective  and  pareuaaiva  apaachaa  that  I've 
heard  and  from  that  momant  on,  it  was  my 
personal  poaltion  tliat  there  waa  a  man  wlto 
daaarved  any  and  aU  recognitton  that  would 
come  to  him  in  the  later  years  of  his  aervloa 
to  o\ir  country  in  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tivea. 

And  what  has  that  service  been?  I  Imow 
there  areaflme  In  the  Congreea  and  some  out- 
tfde,  perhaps  a  few  In  tba  praaa,  who  would 
say  that  Oeorga  Mahon.  bacauae  of  tba  posi- 
tion that  he  held  for  many,  many  yaara  aa 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Defanae 
i^iprc^riations,  was  a  man  of  war.  I  hap- 
pen to  think  that  George  Mahon  by  his  ac- 
tions, his  votes  and  his  leadership  1b  a  man 
of  peace. 

Let  me  explain  why  I  tlilnk  that.  It's  my 
conviction  that  you  achieve  peace  and  you 
malnteln  peace  by  strength,  and  Oeorge 
Mahon  has  been  an  advocate  of  strength  in 
oiir  natl(mal  defenae. 

I  have  been  in  that  subcommittee  when 
Oerage  cut  a  little  bit.  Itost  of  the  time  ha 
waa  right,  not  alwaya.  I  think  he  would  admit 
it.  too.  On  tlia  other  hand,  I  have  been  in 
tliat  subcommittee  when  ha  waa  adding  a  bit, 
davlte  (me  Frealdant  or  another  Preeldent'S 
budget  requeat.  Moat  of  the  time  Oeorge  waa 
right.  But  the  net  reault  of,  I  think  it'a  80 
yeara  on  the  subcommittee,  isnt  It.  Oeorge? 
Thirty-four — the  longeat  aervloe  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Congreea  aa  a  member  of  the  De- 
fense Approprtetloos  Sabeammlttee.  Oecrge 
Mahon  is  eaesnpMlled  by  his  wtea,  hla  aa- 
tlona,  a  man  of  peace  irj  dedicating  »«hrt'* 
to  a  poUcy  of  strength  rather  than  weakncas. 

Before  concluding  and  reading  thoaa  won- 
derful worda  on  that  plaque,  let  ma  ipoak 
about  the  problem  we  have  in  1974.  Probably 
the  most  Important  part  of  the  budget  that 
Is  supplemental  and  in  the  budget  for  It 
U  the  request  of  the  Departeient  of  Defanae 
for  what  la  needed  and  neceaaary  not  to  wage 
war  but  to  preaerve  the  peace. 

All  of  you  can  have  a  moat  aignificant  im- 
pact. toMigh  transpires  in  the  Congreea  in 
1974  so  that  we  can  continue  as  a  tia».tr»Ti  a 
guardian  of  peace,  the  deterrent  of  war,  and 
as  you  m>read  out  from  Washington,  D.C., 
to  every  one  of  the  GO  states,  you  can  be  ths 
greatest  aaleaman  for  a  policy  in  the  Defanae 
Department  ttaat  will  »in»H»tytTp  peace  not 
only  now  but  flva  and  t«Q  years  from  now. 

If  w«  fail,  you  and  ma  and  others,  in  this 
mlaaion  this  year,  we  oould  Ifad  this  nation 
to  a  time  of  peril  and  hasitftl  that  wa  can 
avoid  tf  we  are  strong.  Tod  have  many 
friends,  and  X  have  a  few,  Tmt  every  peraon 
that  w*  see.  If  weean  Bay  a  word,  a  aenteooe, 
a  paragraph:  if  wa  oiai  mattmiaa  our  aflbrt 
to  wspport  what  U  propoeedfcy  men  like  Too. 
MOosar  and  liai  aaaoctatea  at  the  Joint  Ohlae^ 
it's  the  beat  invaatmaak  I  know  tor  ttw  malA- 
tenanca  not  only  tn  TS  but  in  '84. 


And  ao  I  aay  to  you  as  I  turn  now  to  the 
reading  of  what  haa  been  aaid  on  bafeaUf  of 
Oeorge.  I  plead  with  you  to  be  the  miaaloa- 
ariaa  in  tlte  hinterianda,  to  be  advocatea  of 
strength  for  peace  for  our  time  and  the  dee- 
adee  ahead. 

The  reqxmse  by  Congressman  Mabqh 
follows: 

HoMOBABix  Oacaaa  Mabow  Baaruasa  to  Tnm 
SMTATKnr  or  BOA  Awabo 

I  am  overwbirtmed  by  the  honor  which  has 
bem  bestowed  upon  me  ttuiig^t.  I  am  hum- 
bled by  the  opportunity  of  having  my  name 
added  to  the  inoomparable  list  of  previous 
redpients.  To  receive  the  annual  BOA  award 
in  the  praatnce  of  euch  a  atallar  '•~"rfi*'y  and 
from  the  handa  of  the  Vice  Praatdant  w1m> 
haa  bean  a  very  warm  and  favottte  trtend 
and  co-worker  of  mine  through  many  yaara 
in  Waahlngtnai  ia  todaod  a  iMartwarming  «x- 
perlance.  Thank  you.  Jarry;  X  maan.  thank 
you.  Mr.  Vice  Frealdantl  It  haa  baan  a  great 
privUege  to  work  with  yon  over  tiae  years 
for  a  strong  defanae  program — ^for  a  iaaiaie 
program  adsqiiate  to  meet  the  naads  of  tlie 
Nation. 

Let  me  eay  to  you  iuaai>iaUi  and  yoor 
friends  that  X  shaU  seek  to  be  brief  and  keep 
ptatitudea  to  a  minimum  In  truth,  there  tti 
not  much  I  oan  aay  that  yon  dont  alieailj 
know.  We  dont  soffer  from  a  lack  of  Infor- 
mation. TiM  problem  is  more  that  of  motlva- 
tton  and  dedleatkm. 

We  face  a  different  world  than  wa  did  «van 
last  year  at  thia  dinner.  Wa  are  tn  the  midst 
of  dramatle  change.  Suddenly  w«  find  oor^ 
aelvee  diort  of  about  everything  troax  fttd  to 
bailing  wire.  And  dramatto  changea  in  the 
military  are  apparent  for  aO  to  aee. 

The  Administration  Is  requesting  at  this 
sssslon  of  Congress  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  a  total  of  gM  Ulllon.  96  MUlon  of 
this  Is  a  supplemental  request  ttar  the  ear* 
rent  fiscal  year.  Theee  astronomical  flguiea 
prompt  me  to  aay  that  we  may  have  about 
reached  the  celling  on  defenae  budgets,  diort 
of  an  outbreak  of  war  in  whldi  we  poitlel- 
pate. 

Fiscal  restratnte  wmeb  confront  us  mean 
that  military  personnel,  already  reduced 
markedly,  will  probably  be  reduced  further. 
This  has  been  compelled  by  the-  fact  that 
personnel  ooste  for  the  idl -volunteer  force 
have  skyrocketed  and  wlU  continue  to  take 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  defenss  doUar. 
13ils  means  that  funds  for  adequate  modern- 
ization are  going  to  be  harder  and  harder  to 
get. 

And  I  amphnidiiB  this:  we  are  confronted 
with  a  S804  bmion  ovaran  national  bndgeS. 
We  are  apendtng  at  a  hl^  mta  and  plunging 
further  in  debt  with  every  paaaing  hour.  Note 
this  too.  The  pressures  for  more  and  mare 
non-defense  spending  on  health,  education, 
food  stamps  and  all  the  social  programs  are 
becoming  increaologly  moxs  irresistible  to 
Administration  and  Congreea  alike. 

Oh,  suae,  we  all  know  that  aeU -survival  is 
the  first  law  of  man  andAatloaa.  but  that 
doaan't  meah  that  it  iso^-becomlng  increas- 
ingly dllBcult  to  get  itsoded  donazs  for  de- 
fenae. Let's  faoe  it;  tboae  m  and  oat  of  gov- 
ernment who  plaad  for  mora  and  more  non- 
defense  spending  ooc\ipy  tbs  oKitar  of  the 
stage  in  the  public  mind. 

What  do  we  doT  We  have  got  to  accom- 
modate to  a  smaller  active  defenae  foree.  It 
wIU  have  to  be  better  equipped  and  better 
taataed.  And  the  dwfanwe  eatabliahment  must 
be -operated  to  tuch  a  aredttda  way  that  It 
WlU  have  greatar'aapport  from  tba  American 
peopio--aQd  the  United  Stataa  Ooogreaa. 

Wben  the  bomb  ended  the  jgfu  with  Ji«an 
It  was  sal4  that  the  next  wa^  might  be  over 
la  hiss  than  a  week.  There  suarmud  to  be  no 
ptahe  for  «  reasrve  force.  Maaalve  retaliatton 
was  the  order  of  the  d^.  Fartanately.  fbr 
many  valid  raaaons.  «•  have  rsoosreaed  feom 
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%taX  mtanonatptlon.  KwDto  hAre  totally  ez- 
plodsd  tt. 

Tbar*  wu  •  tlm*  wtwn  It  wm  not  abao- 
lutaty  Yttal  for  the  raaarraa  to  Im  fuUy 
•q:ulpp0a  uul  fuUy  tnlxMd.  IbaX  tUna  la 


From  benoafortli  ttte  reaerre  muat  ba  fully 
aqulpped.  foUy  timlnad  and  ready  for  combat. 
In  tha  Ugbt  at  a  amaUcr  active  force,  that 
baa  to  be  the  nuaa  oC  tb*  game  from  ban 
oa  oat.  Tha  number  ta  nnlta  tn  the  reaerves 
that  do  not  retota  directly  to  combat  must 
be  tafeld  to  a  mintmum  Kote  tbla:  It  ta  Im- 
portant th»t  we  have  adequate  numerical 
atrangth  In  both  the  combat  and  ttappcaX 
unlta. 

It  la  claw  that  with  the  draft  ended  It  la 
colng  to  be  mote  dUBenlt  to  get  the  men  and 
It  le  gotng  to  be  mora  dUBeult  to  get  anp- 
port  for  tba  fonda  to  folly  modamlaa  and 
equip  tba  raaerrea.  Tbte  la  not  going  to  be 
am  mezpenalTe  operation.  I  warn  that  we 
moat  dlaaoont  ttie  magnltnda  and  the  lm» 
portanoa  of  tbla  praUam. 

Tet  'there  la  no  oanae  to  rtnipelr  If  the 
maerreedo  a  good  Job  and  if  their  raqulre- 
menta  are  properly  preaented  to  the  Amerl- 
oaa  pnbUe  by  "^^r**  of  government  ■««< 
the  media,  the  people  wlU  reapond  to  their 
own  atff-intareat.  and  aalf-lntcreat— tha  n%- 
ttonal  Intafvat— ia  wbat  I  am  talking  aboat. 
Tbe  people  muat  have  reaaoa  to  have  fklth 
tb*t  their  Intereata  are  p^>«»»A'T"t  in  every 
military  program.  I  am  oonlklant  th*t  goal 
«na  be  aeblaved. 

To«u  orgmtaation  baa  been  a  tramendoua 
aaaet  to  the  nation  tbroogb  the  yean  in  your 
unwMafing  aoppart  at  %  atrong  ««^t«t.fi|i  a»- 
fanae.  Tear  in  and  year  oat  yon  have  been 
welcomed  befoc*  the  Committee  which  I 
bead,  and  your  voioe  baa  been  baard.  Bat 
yoor  n^oaailHltty  today  la  vaatly  gnatar 
than  avwr  before.  Joa  can  and.  may  I  aay, 
you  muat  play  a  major  role  in  »«— ttng  the 


Let  me  aay  again  that  I  am  overwhelmed 
by  the  honor  you  have  beetowed  upon  me 
tonight.  Thank  yon  ao  very  mneb.  Let  me 
pledge  my  vary  beet  efforU  In  working  with 
you,  and  with  my  ~'"^iriTT.  and  all  our 
people  in  aupport  of  an  adequate  aeUve 
f one  and  a  oonbat-caady  raaerva  Cone,  de- 
aigned  to  make  a  nm]or  oomtrllnxtlon  to  the 
poaoa  and  aacurity  of  the  nation  and  the 


The  Reseinre  Officers  Association,  com- 
poaed  of  more  than  80.000  memben,  \a 
chartered  by  Congress  to  work  for  aU 
mattan  pertaining  to  tiie  "aty^nnl  se- 
cuzitgr.  It  haa  earned  an  enviable  record 
of  acorwnpllahiaent  during  Its  long  his- 
tory and  is  nationally  recognized  for  its 
IwufrrsMp  in  the  vox^  for  sound  defense 
for  America. 


A  PBDERALOIL  AND OAS  OCHtPORA- 
TIOW:  THE  I4BBBOW8  roCM  FOR- 
EIQN  JUPEmJSHCE  AMD  *IHB  TVA 

(Mr.  HARRDfOTON  asked  and  was 
given  permlsslctn  to  estend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rioon>  and  &>  In- 
clude extraxieous  matter.) 

Mr.  HARROiOTON.  Mr..i^>eaker.  only 
about  U  months  ago^  mention  was  flxst 
heard  here  in  Oongren  of  a  pztHMsalite 
create  a  PMssal  >OU  aoft  Gas  Oorpora- 
tton— a  "TBttMssee  VftUey  Authortty" 
whose  goal  would  be  to  compete  with  the 
m*Jor  oil  oj^manies  and  produce  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas  at  jceasa^^Ode  jSkcs 
Uff  coQcumera.  Thanks  to  individuals  like 
Mr.  Lee  White,  fotmar,  Ghairaian  of  the 
Fsderal  Power  CammlHlan.  and  .Mr. 
Rrank  Frisk  of  the  American  Public 
Power  Association,  legislation  was  for- 
mulated to  create  the  Oorprawtion. 


In  the  Senate,  Senators  STSYnrsoN  and 
MaconiBON  have  conducted  heariHiB  and 
staff  discussions  on  the  concept,  and  are 
hojiing  to  report  an  Oil  and  Oas  Corpo- 
ration proposal  to  the  floor  this  year. 
Here  in  the  House,  lilr.  White  and  Mr. 
CHak  appeared  before  the  New  gngiand 
Coogressional  Caucus  at  my  suggestion, 
and  secured  support  for  the  Corporation 
approach  from  congressional  spokesmen 
like  the  majority  leader,  Mr.  Thoius  P. 
CNull,  Jr.,  and  Congiessman  SOiVio 
CoHTs,  an  eq^ert  on  Kiergy  policy  within 
the  Republican  Party.  These  gentlouen, 
together  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, have  Joined  me  in  submitting  Cor- 
poration legislation  to  tha  House. 

In  exploring  the  Corporation  idea,  it 
has  seemed  to  me  that  an  in-depth  ex- 
amination of  gimiifty  operations  in  other 
indiwtrlalired  natlcms,  as  well  as  of  our 
own  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  would 
be  usefuL  Today,  I  am  pleased  to  make 
pubUc  such  a  study.  "A  Federal  Oil  and 
Oas  Corporation:  The  Lessons  From  For- 
eign Experience  and  the  TVA"  surveys 
Government  participation  in  energy  pro- 
ductitm  in  five  developed  countries: 
Britain.  Canada.  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  It  was  coniducted  at  my  request  by 
Mr.  Kent  Hughes  of  the  Sconomlcs  Di- 
vision of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  atudy.  I  would 
point  out  that  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral Oil  and  Oas  Corporation  would 
serve  four  primary  purposes.  First,  the 
Corporatioa  would  develop  publicly 
owned  oil  and  gas  resources  in  order  to 
satisfy  national  energy  needs  rather 
than  to  maximize  private  sector  profits. 
Second,  the  Corporation  would  develop 
oil  and  gas  rights  to  stimulate  maxi- 
mum economic  competition  in  various 
aspects  of  the  petroleum  business. 
Third,  the  Corporation  would  provide 
the  public  and  the  Government  with 
knowledge  of  the  actual  oost  of  produc- 
ing oil  and  gas,  so  that  appropriate 
public  policy  can  be  set  to  best  manage 
the  Nation's  energy  resources.  Fourth, 
the  Corporation  would  provide  the  pub- 
lic and  the  Government  with  accurate 
indications  of  the  extent  of  our  energy 
reserves  so  that  any  future  attempts 
to  trigger  public  panic  by  underreport- 
ing available  supplies  coujd  be  met  with 
reliable  Information. 

This  legidatlop  is  not  the  first  step 
to  nationalizing  the  American  petro- 
leum industry.  Instead,  Its  supporters, 
omcemed  that  the  petrdeum  Industry 
is  drifting  steadily  toward  heavier  con- 
centration and  anticompetitive  be- 
havior, wish  to  provide  a  competitive 
spur  to  the  d(»ne8tic  petroleum  indus- 
try, and  develop  a  yardstick  by  which 
the  performance  of  the  petroleum  In- 
diistry  can  be  judged.  lAany  critics  of 
the  oU  and  ^  industry  have  reserva- 
tions about  fisitioiULlizatlon,  because  a 
public  mon(^?bly  would  have  many  of 
the  flaws  exhibited  by  private  monopoly. 
But  public  ownership  aimed  at  increas- 
ing competition,  together  with  vigorous 
antitrust  action  of  the  kind  formally 
iiUtlated  against  the  oil  oempanie*  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  last 
summer,  would  protect  against  the  ef- 
fects of  monopoly  altogether. 

Mr.  Hughes'  study  is  a  balanced  look 
at  the  Corporation  concept,  not  a  pre- 


judgment of  its  merits.  Hie  explores  the 
questions  of  whether  a  Federal  Oil  and 
Oas  Corporatl(m  could  effectively  break 
into  the  United  States'  already  hl«^ 
structured  industry,  attract  the  neces- 
sary skilled  personnel  and  the  n^ded 
capital,  explore  for  and  find  adequate 
energy  reserves,  fimction  In  accord  with 
desired  congressional  accountability,  o^- 
erate  with  sufficient  efficiei^,  and  Ic^ti- 
mately  serve  as  a  compttrative  "yard- 
stick" by  which  to  judge  private  proflt- 
making  efforts  in  the  energy  field.  His 
findings  and  concluslon&  are  sure  to 
constitute  a  unique  contribution  to  the 
Corporation  debate. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert'  this  document  into  the 
Records  : 
A  Federal  On.  and  Oas  Co«poaATiON:  The 

Lessons   Pbom    FoaziGif    Xxfeukncb   and 

THE  TVA 

TABLX  or  COMTSaTS 

I.  The  Proposed  Corporation 
A  Proposed  Corporation 
Powers  of  the  Corporation 
Control  and  the  Ooiporatlan 
Congressional  Control 
Executive  Control 
Control  by  the  Courts 
Control:  A  Sxunmary 
Economic  Policy:  A  Series  of  Questions 
Capital  Policy 
Pricing  Policy 
A  Summing  Up 

II.  The  Oil  and  Oas  Industry  in  Five  De- 

veloped Countries 

The  United  Kingdom 

Canada 

nrance 

German  OU  and  Oas  Industry 

Italy 
in.    The    Tennessee    Valley    Authority:     A 
Model  Oovernment  Corporation 

Price:  What  charge  for  electricity? 

Control:  FlexibUlty  with  Fetters 

The  yardstick  Debate 
IV.  Summary  and  Conclusions 

FeaslbUlty  , 

Peraraanel 

Cf4>ltel  I 

The  ICartcet 

Tbim'h  OU  in  Them  Thar  QUls.  But  Which 
Hills? 

The  PubUc  Corporation — Qan  It  Be  Oon- 
troUed? 

Efficiency— Can  a  Public  Corporation  Meet 
a  nniste  Standard?  j 

Tbe  Tardstlck?  | 

Begnlatlon  Ttirough  Con^i^titlon 
Part  I.  The  proposed  corporation 

At  least  since  the  summer  of  1973,  the 
question  of  energy  supply  has  becrane  a  major 
challenge  to  public  policy.  fVith  the  start 
of  the  Arab  oU  embargo,  the  American  public 
has  been  deluged  wltHi  bits  a«d  pieces  of  In- 
formation aborut  the  on  Industry,  the  poten- 
tial for  solar  power,  the' po^ble  growtb  In 
nuclear  power,  the  Intricacies  vt  the  catalytic 
converter  and  a  hoot  of  other' matters,  niere 
has  been  no  shortage  at  propoa^  solutions 
to  the  problem  of  energy  Bhdrtjf^es. 

The  Inderal  Oovernment  la  already  deeply 
involved  m  the  oa  and  gsj|  Industry.  StA- 
Btanttal  oil  and  gas  reaerves  lie  wttbin  the 
pxibllc  domain,  natural  gas  ta  alrrady  a  reg- 
ulated tndttstry.  In  addition,  i^e  Federal  gov- 
ernment t|as  used  tax  Inoenthtes  td  encourage 
explonmib  for  ol^  and  gas  tuM  Bifl>]ected  oil 
products  to  the  gtaeral  pric0  guldaOnea  of 
Phase  TV.  In  the  face  of  an  ^pandt^  Tong 
run  problem,  proposed  solutlcdu  have  nm  the 
gamut  of  poaslble  federal  action.  More  fed- 
eral funds  are  being  souejit  far  research  aiid 
there  are  a  host  of  tax  znopoMOs.- Solne  have 
Buggestsd  tiwtlng  tbA  tatne  oil  imd  gas 
industry  (or  segments  thereof)  as  a  regiilated 
public  utUlty. 

The  purpoee  of  ttM  preeeidi  inquiry  is  to 
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explore  yet  another  alternative — ^tlM  creation 
of  a  federal  oU  and  gaa  corporation.  What 
would  be  Involved  Ma.  setting  up  auch  a  cor- 
poration? VThat  kind  of  pricing  policy  would 
it  foUow?  And  moat  impixtantly  la  it  reaUy 
feasible? 

Becaitse  corporations  can  take  on  idmost 
Infinite  variety  of  forms  and  the  tests  fcH: 
feaslbUlty  are  so  broad,  the  author  haa  lim- 
ited the  present  inquiry  in  two  general  ways. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  partlciUar  corporation 
to  be  examined  will  be  that  contained  In  HJEl. 
12104  Introduced  by  Congreasmen  Conte, 
O'Neill.  Harrington,  Cotter.  MoaUsy  and 
Studds.  On  the  other,  the  author  wlU  explore 
the  economic  vlabUlty  of  such  a  corporation 
in  light  of  the  experience  of  selected  foreign 
countries  and  with  an  eye  to  the  major  fed- 
eral power  corporation  that  already  exists^ 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

A  Proposed  Corporation 

lu  an  age  of  conglomeratea  and  multina- 
tional firms,  one  does  not  need  to  belabor  the 
potential  complexity  of  any  such  corporation. 
The  Federal  OU  and  Oas  Ccxporatlon  (here- 
after the  Corporation)  is  no  exception  to  this 
general  rule.  Rather  than  present  a  detailed 
analysis  of  each  and  evM'y  facet  of  the  Cor- 
poration, what  foUowB  is  an  attempt  to  an- 
swer the  three  basic  questions  aaked  about 
any  corporate  entity.  What  can  the  corpora- 
tions do?  VTho  controls  the  corporations? 
What  are  the  economic  policies  of  the  cor- 
poration— its  pricing  procedures,  capital 
financing  policy  and  so  forth? 

Powers  of  the  Corporation 
1.  £xploration  for  oU  and  natural  giu — The 
Corporation  Is  granted  very  extensive  powers 
In  the  field  of  exploration  for  oU  and  natxual 
gas.  The  Corporation  may  explore  for  oU  and 
gas  on  Federal.  State,  foreign  or  private  lands 
(Sec.  34(c)(8)).  According  to  the  bill,  the 
corporation  will  not  be  Involved  in  the  devel- 
opment of  oU  shale  resourcee  nor  the  poa- 
slble exploitation  of  geothermal  power. 

To  protride  the  Corporation  with  a  quick 
entry  to  the  development  field,  it  wlU  be 
granted  special  privileges  in  the  exploration 
of  Federal  landa.  "To  tba  extent  neceaeary  to 
carry  out  its  authorixed  activitlea".  the  Cor- 
poration may  request  the  right  to  develop  oil 
or  gas  on  Federal  Lands.  When  a  federal  au- 
thority is  inviting  bids  for  leases  or  explcMm- 
tory  rights,  the  Coiporation  can  request  up 
to  60%  of  any  rights  offered.  The  federal  au- 
thority must  grant  the  Cc»poration  such 
rights  within  00  days  and  without  requiring 
any  payment.  Considering  the  extonsiva  oU 
and  gas  reaerves  that  lie  within  tlie  pubUc 
domain,  the  Corporation  would  have  ample 
opportunity  to  initiate  exploration. 

%.  Development  o/  oil  and  ga» — ^La  addi- 
tion to  exploring  for  oU  or  gas.  the  Ocrpora- 
tlon  can  bring  a  field  to  fuU  development. 
The  Corporation  Is  clearly  empowered  to  find 
the  fields,  drlU  the  wells  and  taring  tha  oU  or 
gas  to  point  of  sale  at  the  weU  head. 

3.  Pipelines  and  ReHnlng — ^Tbe  Oorpomtlon 
may  operate  plpellnea  at  construct  refineries, 
but  as  a  last  resort.  Only  if  the  Oacpantlon 
is  unable  to  seU  crude  oU  "In  a  "«*"T>^ir  which 
wUl  promote  competition  tif'^'g  suppliers  of 
crude  oil"  wlU  pipelines  and  refining  become 
possIbUltles  (Qec.  84(h)(1)). 

4.  BeaeanA:  TbB  Corporation  la  granted 
quite  bhaad  powers  In  the  area  of  reeearch 
and  development.  Looking  beyond  oU  and  gas. 
the  Corporation  can  conduct  reeearch  on 
pleattfnl,  non-poUutlng  snppliea  of  energy 
regardless  of  source.  Although  there  Is  no 
eitnmeratlon  of  potential  aooroea,  tba  apedflc 
subsection  would  seem  to  Incorponte  auch 
matters  as'aoiar  and  geothertfial  energy  as 
wen  as  coal  gaasUlcatlon.  (Sec.  S4(c)(ll).) 

5.  Joint  Ventures:  The  Corporation  to 
speclflcaDy  allowed  to  enter  into  joint  ex- 
ploratory, development  or  research  ventures 
with  both  public  bodies  and  private  oqf:pat%- 
tions. 

What  emergM  Is  a  Coiixnatlon  with  broad 
authority  to  explore  and  drill  for  oil  and  gaa. 


The  Corporation  haa  equally  broad  powers  to 
aeU  oil  and  gas  to  pipeline  operators  or  pri- 
vate refiners.  Corporation  research  projecte 
can  involve  any  fuel  that  promises  a  non- 
polluting  answer  to  the  energy  shortage. 

Beyond  that  point,  the  C(»poration'B 
powers  become  much  more  clrcum.q;>ect.  The 
construction  and  operation  of  pipelines  or 
raflnerles  are  not  to  be  the  major  focus  of 
the  Corporation's  activities.  Nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  thought  of  distributing  oU 
or  gas  directly  to  consumers. 

Control  and  the  corporatlcm 
With  any  public  corporation  the  question 
of  public  aooountabiUty  and  control  pr(^>erly 
becomes  a  key  consideration.  As  a  new  en- 
trant in  the  oU  and  gas  indxistry,  the  Cor- 
poration WlU  no  doubt  attract  the  continuing 
attention  of  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
branches  of  the  Federal  Oovernment,  of  the 
Federal  court  system  and  of  Btete  and  Local 
Oovemments. 

Congressional  control 

The  Congress  wlU  be  able  to  exert  aU  its 
traditional  controls  over  the  ongoing  opera- 
tions of  the  Corporation.  Hie  five  man  board 
of  directors  must  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
nJ3.  Senate.  Any  member  of  the  Board  may 
be  removed  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  (Sec.  34(c)  (8) ) . 

Various  reporte  and  documente  must  be 
lUed  with  the  Congress  on  the  Corporatton's 
financial  and  business  activitlee. 

Except  for  certain  trust  funds  such  as  that 
for  Social  Security,  Congress  exercises  ite 
power  of  the  purse  in.  a  two  step  process.  Au- 
thorizing legislation  from  one  of  the  legisla- 
tive committees  cndinarUy  precedes  action  by 
the  real  purse  strings  bodies — ^the  c(Knmittees 
on  Appropriations. 

Authorizing  legislation  has  the  effect  of 
determining  the  form  in  which  money  can  be 
spent  and  setting  an  overaU  limit  to  expendi- 
tures. Appropriations  committees  cannot 
change  the  form  of  an  authorlzatlcm  bUl,  but 
may  decide  to  appropriate  a  considerably 
smaller  amount  of  funds  than  that  contained 
in  an  authorizing  bill — or  in  fact  may  decide 
to  i4>propriate  no  funds  at  aU. 

The  biU  under  consideration  would  au- 
thorize the  Coiporati<m  to  q>end  fifty  mU- 
lion  dollars  a  year  Ux  ten  years.  Any  money 
appropriated  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee under  this  authortaation  would  remain 
available  untU  actuaUy  spent. 

The  Corporation  does  have  some  authority 
over  ite  own  financing.  The  corporation  may 
raise  money  for  capital  expenditures  through 
bonds  sold  on  the  private  market  or  In  some 
instances  to  the  VS.  Treasury.  The  bonds 
may  or  may  not  carry  a  U3.  government 
guarantee  and  are  to  be  callable  at  the 
option  of  the  Corporation. 

The  Corporation  is  speclflcaUy  made  sub- 
ject to  the  Oovernment  Corporation  Control 
Act.  Passed  in  1946,  covered  government 
corporations  are  required  to  submit  annual, 
business  type  budgete  to  the  Congress.  In 
addition,  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
Corporation  would  be  subject  to  audit  by  the 
Oovernment  Accounting  Office. 

In  fact,  the  Corporation  is  subject  to  aU 
the  traditional  controls  of  Congreas — advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  -the  power  of  the 
pitfse.  oversight  hfarlngs  and  the  OAO. 
Executive  control 

The  President  is  specifically  empowered 
to  appoint  the  Board  of  directors,  designate 
a  Chairman  of  the  board,  and  pick  all  sub- 
sequmt  dlrectocs.  In  addition  to  th«  rapiorts 
and  budget  documente  required  tinder  the 
Federal  Corporations  Covitrd  Act.  the  Cor- 
poration must  report  lit  least  once  a  year 
on  ite  "operations,  actltltlaa,  and  aooopi- 
pllahmente".  (Sec.  84(m))'  (The  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Gkxnmltteea  on 
Appropriations  and  Commeroe  wUl  also  re- 
ceive a  copy.) 

Considerable  oonsultetion  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  also  required  before 


Corporation  bonds  or  other  obligations  can 
be  sold  on  the  private  market.  (Sec.  S4(f) 
(4)) 

The  Corporation  Is  also  subject  to  a  host 
of  government  laws  and  regulations — safety, 
environment,  national  defense  and  so  fnth. 
To  the  extent  that  the  President  can  influ- 
ence these  laws  and  regulations  he  can  in- 
fluence the  Corporation. 

Control  by  the  courts 

Although  the  bill  Is  silent  on  the  ques- 
tions of  Sovereign  Immunity  and  the  specific 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  the 
Corporation  Is  designed  to  be  subject  to 
essentlaUy  the  same  judicial  controls  as 
other  corporations.  In  particular,  the  Cor- 
poration can  sue  or  be  sued  In  ite  Corporate 
name.  (Sec.  34(e)  (2) )  However,  the  Cor- 
poration may  be  exen^ited  from  State  or 
local  laws  and  hence  state  or  local  courts  if 
the  State  Law  would  "inq>ede  ite  abmty  to" 
achieve  ite  steted  purpoee.  (Bee.  94(1)) 

Control:  A  summary 

The  proposed  Federal  OU  and  Oas  Corpora- 
tlcm  Act  has  sought  to  balance  the  desir- 
abUlty  of  commercial  flexlblUty  against  the 
need  for  pubUc  accountabiUty. 

Through  a  suspension  of  the  dvU  serv- 
ice nUes,  granto  of  authority  to  seek  debt 
financing,  and  the  creation  of  a  business 
type  corporate  structure,  the  Corporation  has 
much  more  fiexlblllty  than  a  standard  gov- 
ernment agency.  On  the  other  hand,  moot  of 
the  traditional  Congressional  controls  are  re- 
tained. Standards  of  performance,  frequent 
reporting  requirements,  and  the  operation 
of  the  Corporation  in  an  environment  of 
existing  federal  laws,  subject  the  Corporation 
to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Executive  branch  and 
the  public. 

Economic  Policy:  A  Series  of  Questions 

Public  enterprise  m  the  developed  coun- 
tries has  always  been  shrouded  In  pc^tl(»l 
and  inteUectual  controversy.  Is  it  needed?  Is 
it  a  desirable  form?  How  can  one  judge  ite 
efficiency?  Should  It  foUow  general  commer- 
cial practices?  If  not  subject  to  the  rigors 
maximization,  what  poUcies  should  it  foUow? 
How  will  It  price  ite  goods  and  what  stand- 
ards will  be  used  for  capital  Investment?  In 
areas  of  policy  the  blU  provides  only  very  gen- 
eral answers  to  these  questions. 
Capital  policy 

The  Corpoatlon  U  deaigned  to  receive  a 
yearly  appropriation  for  Coogreas  for  the  next 
ten  years.  Beyond  that  sum,  long  term  cl^>- 
Ital  financing  will  have  to  be  found  in  the 
private  market  place.  The  preeenoe  of  govern- 
ment guarantees  wiU  aid  in  the  prooeas.  but 
the  pressure  to  earn  a  return  large  enough 
to  satisfy  any  bond  obUgatlcos  wlU  certainly 
be  present. 

Moet  private  corporations  rely  on  both 
eqiiity  capital  and  private  borrowings  tor 
their  capital  needs.  The  equity.  usuaUy  in  the 
form  of  common  stock,  need  never  be  paid 
back.  Nor  doaa  the  omnmnn  stock  Impoee  any 
legal  obligation  to  pay  dlvidenda.  The  Cor- 
poration would  operate  m  a  rougtily  ■<!«"*'• 
manner.  As  drafted,  the  bUl  provldaa  the  Cor- 
poratimi  with  an  initial  eapitailaatlon  and 
does  not  require  paymento  of  Intersst  nor 
amortization  of  the  principal. 

No  qiecific  standarda  are  aet  for  deterxntn- 
Ing  an  aoceptable  rate  of  return  on  tuvait- 
ment  or  mandating  a  particular  benefit  cost 
criteria  for  inveatmenta.  The  Oorporatiaik. 
cannot,  however,  tnveat  m  whatever  it  choaaa. 
Ite  area  of  mvestment  is  clearly  limited  to 
the  ,oU  sad  gas  industry— with  a  diatlnct 
empbaala  on  exploration,  devtiopment  and  re- 
eearch. 

Pricing  Policy 

No  area  of  pubUc  regulation  has  engen- 
dered more  academic  oontroTersy  than  the 
question  oi  developing  a  proper  guide  for 
pricing  poUcy.  Tlie  same  nnaenied  dWvto 
stiU  existe  over  the  pricing  poUctaa.af  pub- 
licly owned  corporations.  Should  the  public 
corporation  follow  eeaentiaUy  commercial 
practices?  And  if  so,  exactly  what  practloeaf 
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No  on*  poUcy  hM  tMsn  foUomd  by  exlst- 
inc  public  oorporatlons  opantlDg  In  bMlcmlly 
prlTstely  ovxMd  •oonomlaa.  "nwrc  ia.  bowerer. 
a  fMOMial  tmul  to  oorerlng  »n  costs.  For  In- 
stsoos.  tbs  nstloosUMd  oosl  snd  gas  Uutus- 
trlss  In  «wg»"M<  most  oovsr  all  casta  as  nrast 
tbs  Tsnnsssse  VaOoy  Antbortty. 

Dseldlsg  to  corar  an  costs  does  not  end  tbs 
oaattannj.  Wbat  costa  an  to  bs  mdudedT 
A  fMeraUy  ownsd  eofporatloa  isaorally  does 
as*  pay  tnsaraaee  psemtnins  nor  Is  It  uniaUy 
nkjsot  to  state.  fMval  or  local  tasM.  It  may 
at  eouns  make  paynants  In  lieu  at  taus.  And 
«baa  tbsre  Is  tbs  qnsstlon  of  capltaL  if  tbs 
pabUB  oosporatlon  Is  to  bs  both  an  sIBclsnt 
IMUlnesf  ■«!  a  tbHiI  jarrtitlnlr  trr  nirn- —  **" 
imiftni>r*~  oC  prtrate  flrms,  must  standard 
dspmctattoa  miss  be  (oUovsdt 

Ttaa  bill  under  constdsraUon  doss  contain 
sons  (uldBllnes  for  pcldas.  AU  sales  by  the 
Oorperatloa  are  to  bs  at  "fair  and  reasonable 
prices  .  .  .  -tt-'i"'*^  to  proDOOts  competition 
among  suppUais"  of  energy  resources.  (Sec. 
34(1)  (1))  Altbougb  not  actually  subject  to 
tbs  taztnc  po««r  of  state  and  local  wamm- 
ments.  the  Oorporattoo  will  make  paymenta 
m  lieu  of  property  taxee.  In  addition,  the  nat- 
ural gas  acttTltlss  of  ths  Oorporatlon  will  be 
subject  to  regnlatlaii  by  the  Federal  Power 
neiimlsnifin  Just  ss  If  It  were  a  private  bost- 

A  Summing  Up 
The  propoeed  Ccrpontlon  would  presum- 
ably oonoentxate  Its  energies  on  the  explora- 
tion tat  gMM  end  otl  and  In  teeeareh  on  non- 
poUuttng  energy  sourcss.  The  Coiporatlmi 
would  be  grantsd  considerable  autonomy  In 
nwMtf-ing  labor  p6Ilcy  and  Inveetment  ded- 
rions.  Aibllc  control  orer  the  Oorporatlon 
would  be  exerted  through  the  continuing 
power  of  Presldsntlal  appointments,  the 
trtnls  gemot  of  OongresBlonal  checks  and  the 
i^iililisj  power  at  ths  Federal  Power  Oom- 


Part  n:  TM  ott  om*  90$  tHdutiry  t»  ^vs 
develops*  eoaiUrtes 

From  the  start  of  the  Bepubllc,  the  U^. 
gOTsrament  has  been  tnTolved  in  the  crea- 
tion of  public  enterprlMS.  The  Post  Offloe  Is 
one  oS  the  oldest  If  not  always  the  proudest 
example  of  public  InTOlTcment  In  the  busi- 
ness world. 

Over  the  course  of  American  history,  the 
government  has  ehossn  a  vsilety  of  methods 
to  desl  with  ths  prtvcte  ssetor.  Standards  of 
eondTWt.  rulee  of  dlMlosare.  limits  am  mono- 
poly power,  and  direet  regulation  of  whole 
industries  have  aU  beoans  part  of  ths  Ameri- 
can ^nJlMSi  scsns.  Ths  tax  laws,  ImpMt  con- 
tralB.  export  sabaMles  and  a  host  of  other 
uisssuns  base  also  hrtpsd  est  the  flow  of  prl- 
lala  buslusss  nnsiglss  siiawllmns  tn  snrnuT 
sge.  ti""***"***  to  dlscourags,  sometlmeB  to 
plemsnt.  sooastlmss  to  supplant  private 


suppi 
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Ths  gsMnd  outltBSS  of  ths  prsposed  Fed- 
eral OU  and  Oas  oorpomOon  aso  fahrly  clear, 
legislation  pwwldes  •  sketch  of  cor- 
aettvttlas.  flnsnsing  sad  prtetng  pol« 
But  tho  queetton  rematne,  can  we  do 
ttt  Is  tt  poMlMs  to  ereats  aa  •oonomlealir 
vlaMs  Fid«al  OU  aad  Oas  Oorporatloa  in 
ttoa  Unttad  StatasV  Ave  ths  petroleam  re- 
eervaa  avallablsT  Oaa  a  fledgling  ocrparatlon 
anraet  and  hoU  tba  rs^Mto  taclhalcal 
tdlMit*  b  pobUe  flnenrtng  a  vtahle  proce- 
dwie?  Oaa  a  publle  eaterprlee  bs  run  in  en 
It  aaansft  Oaa  a  pwblle  snterpclse  be 
to  bring  tempttuttm  preesorss  oa  pri- 
vate ftmis? 

And  to  what  extent  can  a  pnMlc  «»ter- 
prtss  bs  used  as  yardsttek  to  svataato  the 
performance   of   the   private   eector? 

In  an  attempt  to  gala  eaewers  to  these 
prablama,  two  taAjar  asMraae  of  SBfilrtoal 
leeeiiih  ap|war  pt<DailBtag.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  hlatery  of  the  AmsHcan  expertenoe  with 
pUMIo  sutsipi'lse  «h*rtd  be  examined.  On  ttie 
other  hand,  a  nmnber  al  ferelga  govern- 
have  ratthsr  ssMotfvs  Urrelvsmsnt 


with  their  oil  and  gaa  Industry.  The  pattern 
of  their  involvement  may  provide  valuable 
ctuee  about  the  economic  eflclency  of  pub- 
lic enterprises. 

Below  is  a  brlsf  summary  of  the  approcK^hes 
Tised  by  a  number  of  developed  economies 
in  dealing  with  the  energy  field.  A  subee- 
quent  aection  will  provldo  a  brief  review  of 
the  poBBlhle  economic  lessons  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Tenneeeee  Valley  Authority. 
The  United  Kingdom 

Energy  policy  in  the  Unitsd  Kingdom  has 
been  an  interesting  amalgam  of  public  cor- 
porations, tax  Incentives,  minority  partlclps- 
tlon  in  a  major  oil  firm  and  a  market  left 
open  to  the  large  international  oil  com- 
panlee. 

A  wave  of  natlonallxatlan  followed  tbe 
Labra:  party  victory  in  tbm  aftermath  of 
World  War  11.  The  National  Ooal  Board  was 
estabUahed  In  1M7,  tbe  Bnttah  Electricity 
Authority  in  AprU  1948  and  the  Oas  Coun- 
cil in  1949.  Although  these  new  bodies 
brought  greater  public  control  and  more 
co-ordination  to  energy  policies,  the  na- 
tionalizations were  built  on  a  base  of  exist- 
ing public  regulation  or  municipal  owner- 
ablp.^ 

At  this  time,  domestic  energy  supplies 
ware  almoet  entirely  built  around  coal.  Oas 
was  made  from  it  and  coal  was  relied  upon 
to  fire  the  steam  driven  electric  plants. 

British  policy  toward  liquid  hydrocar- 
bons— specifically  oil  and  natural  gas — ^bas 
been  conditioned  by  a  long  time  scarcity  of 
domestic  supplies  and  turn  of  centiury  Brit- 
ish ambitions.  Only  recently  have  the  dls- 
coverlea  in  tbe  North  Sea  raised  the  possi- 
bUlty  of  a  Texas  by  the  Thames  sort  of  situ- 
ation. 

British  Petroleum 

Originally  known  as  the  Anglo-Persian 
Oil  Company.  British  Petroteiun  lias  become 
one  of  the  largest  of  tbe  International  oU 
o(»npanles.  Tbe  history  of  Britiab  Petroleum 
reaches  back  to  the  turn  of  century  when 
a  venture  of  William  D'Arqy,  an  Australian 
grown  rich  on  gold  mining,  itruck  oil  in  wbat 
u  now  Iran. 

Faced  with  the  steady  conversion  of  shlpa 
to  (ril  fuel.  Britain  became  Increasingly  con- 
cerned about  its  depandencs  on  an  American 
5|/^P«iwft^  market.  Wlnsto*  Churchill,  act- 
li«  as  Flrsl  liord  of  the  British  Admiralty, 
entered  Into  a  long  term  Navy  contract  with 
Anglo-Persian.  At  the  same  time,  the  British 
government  invested  some  two  mlUlou 
pounds  in  the  enterprise. 

Despite  a  large  Interest  in  British  Petro- 
leum (currently  40  percent)  tbe  British  gov- 
emmsnt  has  taken  "...  no  active  part  in  the 
actual  management  or  even  In  shaping  the 
long-range  policy  of  tbe  company".  "...  Gov- 
ernment members  of  the  board  have  some 
narrowly  defined  rights  of  veto  to  be  exer- 
dssd  <mly  in  certain  circuaistances".' 

Although  direet  interference  tn  the  affairs 
of  Bilttsh  Petroleum  have  been  rare,  the  gov- 
arninsnt  has  provided  BP  ,wlth  investment 
timds,  guaranteed  markets  ai^d  used  the  dip- 
lomatic resources  of  tbe  British  crown  to 
open  up  opportunltlea  for  new  sources  of 
oruda  oU.* 

Tbe  Domestic  Mscket  for  Petaoleum  and 
Natural  Ow 

Tbe  domestic  market  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucte  has  been  left  in  private  hands  and  those 
Of  Brltlab  Petroleum,  with  BP  contrc^ing 
about  SS  percent  of  the  t*tal  market.*  Tbe 
government  has  the  legal  p#wer  to  exert  con- 
aUiimt&»  preosure  on  oU  and  gas  prices  be- 
eausa  tt  controls  the  prices  ,cf  various  substi- 
tute snstgy  forms — partieulariy  coal  and 
elscfrlctty  made  fron  coal. 

la  an  attempt  to  locate  domestic  supplies 
of  cruds  on,  Brttain  has  rel}ed  on  cash  grants 
for  ekploratton  and  various  tax  breaks  for 
c^ttal  expenses. 


Footnotss  at  end  of  artl^e. 
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"liOSBCs  including  relief  for  Sapttal  expMidl- 
turea  not  allowed  ciurently  ...  can  tw  carried 
forward  indefinitely  against  subsequent  prof- 
ito  of  ths  sams  trads".' 

North  Sea  Devdopments 
The  discovery  of  natural  g$s  in  the  North 
Sea  has  led  to  a  rush  of  exploration.  Under 
leasing  policies  of  the  Britlah  Government, 
"all  the  major  intemiatlonal  oil  companies 
were  participating,  together  with  four  en- 
tirely state  owned  corporations — the  Italian 
public  petrolexim  enterprise  known  as  KNI, 
the  British  Gas  CoimcU  and  the  National 
Coal  Board  and  EKAP  (an  eitezprlse  of  the 
French  government) — and  several  private 
Munpanies  with  no  previovis  oU  Industry 
connection".* 

In  1070,  oU  was  discovered  in  the  North 
Sea.  The  long  range  energy  outIcx>k  for 
Britam  and  her  North  Sea  neighbors  looks 
increasingly  bright. 

Canada  1 
Up  to  the  present  timet  (osriy  1974), 
Cuuula  has  chosen  a  relatively  free  market 
solution  to  its  oil  and  gas  iadiutry.  Rather 
than  estebllsh  ite  own  fedeml  hydrocarbon 
c(»:poration.  Canada  has  us^d  tax  expendi- 
tures, export  controls,  and  production  con- 
trols to  encotu-age  exploration  and  regulate 
supply.  Direct  government  participation  in 
exploration  was  limited  to  those  situations 
"where  private  companies  feared  to  tread." 
The  near  future  may,  however,  bring  about 
a  radical  departure  from  this  policy — ^tbe 
government  of  Canada  has  committed  itself 
to  present  legislation  to  establisb  a  national 
oil  and  gas  corporation. 

Canada,  like  the  United  BUtes,  governs 
through  a  federal  system.  Codtrol  over  min- 
eral resources  ts  thus  spilt  between  the  fed- 
eral and  tbe  provincial  authorities.  Prov- 
inces control  mineral  rights  on  their  land 
and  have  the  power  to  regulate  production. 
The  national  government  in  Ottawa  controls 
interprovlnclal  flows  of  res<>urcea.  the  de- 
velopment of  mineral  righto  in  the  Territor- 
ies and  any  foreign  trade  In  oil  and  gas. 

Traditionally,  Ottowa  has  operated  through 
a  Department  of  Energy,  Mines  and  Re- 
sources (hereafter  EUR) .  For  the  most  part, 
EMB  has  biisied  Itself  with  mi4>Plng.  geo- 
logical aiurveys  and  tbe  mayk^ing  of  min- 
erals. As  of  1971,  however.  EUR  was  charged 
with  tbe  responsibility  of  advising  tbe  gov- 
ernment on  national  energy  policy.'  In  1969, 
tbe  National  Energy  Board  (NEB)  was  es- 
tabUahed "to  remove  decisions  on  pipeline 
construction  and  natural  g$seq;>orte  from 
the  political  arena."*  The  HBB  reports  di- 
rectly to  EMR. 

Sq>l<»atlon  in  the  off-shote  areas  Is  regu- 
lated by  the  EBCR  while  th«  Department  of 
Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  (DINA)  controls 
mineral  righto  in  the  nwth«m  territories. 

I^ovlnelal  regulation  of  the  oil  and  gas 
industry  Is  extensive.  "Ths  regulatory  de- 
vices-of  the  provlnaee  Includes  statutes  and 
regulattozis  dealing  with  conservation  aimed 
primarily  at  the  prevention  of  waste,  the 
regvlstlon  of  the  q>aclng  of  wells  and  strict 
control  over  drilj^jog  and  production  prac- 
tices. Bach  of  t^s.  five  oU  producing  loov- 
Inoes  with  the  ex<i«ptton  oC  British  Cdum- 
bfa,  has  spedfle  leglslatloii  deaUiur  with 
prorationlng  of  production  to  mscnti  de- 
mand." • 

Despite  ths  split  In  aut^iorlty.  the  Ca- 
nadian government  has  rellSd  largely  ca  tax 
expenditures  and  export  oofitrQls  to  bolster 
its  oil  and  gas  Induatry.  I^  Anstralla.  Can- 
ada has  pennltjted  the, large,  verttcaUy  In- 
tegrated, international,  nuMMy  American  oil 
companies  to  have  extonslts  accesi  to  the 
Canadian  market.  "...  a  small  group  of 
foreign-controlled  oomi^l^a  has  vtrtuaOy 
complete  control  of  petijcasim  m«rk«t^  In 
Canai^'."!'  There  Is  alao'slgnUlcant  foreign 
participation  in  oU  and  gas  plpaUnas,  eosl 
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mining,  lu-aniimi  mining  and  exploration  for 
new  petroleum  reserves. 

In  terms  of  tax  incentives.  Canada  has 
combined  liberal  deduction  provisions  with 
an  oil  depletion  allowance.  "Exploration,  in- 
tangible drilling  and  lease  acquisition  and 
retention  costs  are  deductible  when  Inoirred. 
Any  excess  of  these  costs  over  production 
Income  may  be  offset  against  refining, 
marketing  or  transportation  income  and  any 
excess  over  total  corp<^atlon  Income  may  be 
carried  forward  indefinitely"."  in  Canada, 
depletion  is  based  on  %  of  net  production 
profits.  (The  American  system  allows  a  de- 
pletion deduction  of  22  percent  of  gross 
Income.) 

Ottawa  has  made  one  direct  entry  into  the 
oil  and  gas  industry.  Convinced  that  poten- 
tial reserves  existed  on  some  artlc  Islands 
but  unable  to  Induce  private  capital  to  take 
tbe  risks,  the  Canadian  government  formed 
Panarctlc  Oils,  Ltd.  In  the  mid-1960s.  A  con- 
trolling 66  percent  of  the  common  stock  was 
in  private,  mostly  Canadian  hands.  The  re- 
maining 46  percent  is  vested  in  the  govern- 
ment. Four  senior  civil  servants  are  members 
of  Panarctlcs  board  of  directors — two  from 
DINA,  one  from  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  and  one  from  EMR.  According  to  one 
commentator,  "Panarctlc  is  managed  en- 
tirely according  to  the  techniques  and  con- 
cerns of  the  private  business  community  and 
In  ways  which  give  it  no  \inf air  commercial 
advantage  over  other  private  companlas 
which  are  engaged  in  oil  exploration"." 
There  is  no  Indication  that  the  company  has 
been  used  to  preempt  opportunities  typea  to 
other  companies  or  that  the  government 
presence  has  led  to  either  inefficiencies  or 
uncontrolled  growth. 

The  history  of  oil  and  gas  discovery  in 
Canada  is  rich  but  relatively  short.  From 
the  first  major  discoveries  in  1947.  Canada 
has  proved  to  have  some  of  the  richest  fields 
in  the  world.  As  of  1972,  however,  80  percent 
of  Canada's  production  was  concentrated  In 
one  Province,  Alberta. 

The  concentration  of  oU  resouroes  In 
Canada's  largely  agrarian  West  coupled  with 
the  power  of  the  provincial  govemmento  has 
created  a  potential  problem  for  Ottawa  and 
tbe  more  Industrial  east.  Although  Canada 
is  self-sufficient  in  petroleum  on  a  net  basis, 
this  Involves  substantial  exi>orts  of  oO  and 
natural  gas  from  tbe  West  to  the  United 
States  and  substantial  Imports  by  Eastern 
Canada.  The  resiilt  is  a  mixtxire  of  potential 
self-reliance  and  dependence  on  importe.  As 
oil  revenues  continue  to  rise,  there  may  be 
a  steady  shift  of  national  wealth  frcmx  the 
eastern  provinces  to  the  western. 

The  oU  crisis,  the  existing  predominance 
of  American  based  international  oil  com- 
panies and  growing  Canadian  nationalism 
have  all  influenced  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment's decision  to  seek  legislation  establish- 
ing a  federal  oil  and  gas  corporation.  In  the 
absence  of  a  concrete  proposal,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  compare  tbe  Canadian  model  with 
that  proposed  in  the  federal  oil  and  gas  cor- 
poration bill.  But  with  tbe  example  of  Pan- 
arctlc at  band,  one  might  expect  a  combina- 
tion of  Canadian  government  presence  with 
an  emphasis  on  business  elBclency. 

France 
Compared  to  the  American  and  British 
experiences,  France  was  a  relatively  lato 
entrant  into  the  oil  and  gas  Industry.  De- 
spite the  example  of  oil  poor  Britain  and 
her  own  obvious  need  for  oil  in  World  War  I, 
it  was  not  until  1920  that  France  secured 
some  oil  concessions.  It  was  as  part  of  the 
San  Remo  agreement  that  Franca  acquired 
a  share  of  German  intereste  (rellnqtilshed 
by  the  Treaty  of  VersalUes)  In  Iraq."  "Since 
this  acquisition  was  of  a  straight  political 
nature,  without  emerging  as  part  and  parcel 
of  an  Industrial  development  as  it  had  done 
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In  Britain,  the  French  government  had  also 
to  provide  a  structure  in  the  sphere  of  re- 
fining and  distribution  which  could  cope 
with  the  crude  oil  to  which  it  was  en- 
titled"." 

The  French  responded  to  the  challenge  by 
establishing  tbe  Compagnle  Francalse  des 
Petroles  (hereafter  CFP) .  From  the  start,  the 
French  government  held  a  minority  position 
in  the  company.  Tbe  percentage  has  risen 
over  time  from  an  original  26  percent  >*  to 
35  percent  ownership  and  40  percent  voting 
control."  At  the  same  time,  the  R:ench 
government  establtsbed  the  Compagnle 
Francalse  de  Rafflnage  (hereafter  CFR) .  Tbe 
majority  control  was  vested  in  CFP  with  the 
French  government  having  a  direct  10  per- 
cent interest." 

Tbe  government  also  acts  directly  in  the 
Industry  through  a  niunber  of  wholly  owned 
companies  and  government  agencies.  The 
Bureau  de  Bechercbes  de  Petroles  (hereafter 
BRP)  is  a  ".  .  .  financially  autonomous  pub- 
lic agency  .  .  .  subsidized  by  the  State  and 
empowered  to  undertake  initial  surveying 
and  general  information  projecta  .  .  .""  Na- 
tional entities  also  supply  heavy  drilling 
equipment  and  have  struck  oil  in  France.^* 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  French  gov- 
ernment Is  the  sole  actor  in  the  French  oil 
and  gas  Industry.  Tbe  international  oil  giante 
are  heavily  involved  in  both  the  refining 
and  distribution  of  oil  in  France.  France  does 
not  rely  solely  on  ite  direct  participation 
in  the  industry  to  regulate  the  oil  giante. 
In  1928,  the  year  In  which  CEP  was  founded, 
the  French  government  was  granted  monop- 
oly power  over  the  oil  Industry.  Although 
the  goverxunent  has  choeen  to  delegate  that 
power  to  private  refineries  and  distributors, 
the  original  legislation  set  the  basis  for 
rather  extensive  controls.  Government  cor- 
porations are  favored  through  Import  re- 
strainte.  refining  and  marketing  regulations, 
and  direct  subsidies. 

The  ftench  also  tiae  tax  incentives  to  en- 
courage exploration  by  private  firms.  The 
government  will  allow  an  oO  company  a  re- 
serve that  Is  defined  by  a  combination  of 
gross  sales  and  net  profite.  To  retain  the  re- 
serves, ". . .  such  amounte  must  be  reinvested 
within  6  years  ..."  in  fixed  assete,  explora- 
tion for  oil  and  gas  or  "...  in  certain  com- 
panies approved  by  tbe  government".  If  the 
funds  are  not  reinvested,  they  beoome  sub- 
ject to  taxation  as  ordinary  income." 

French  government  intervention  in  the  oil 
and  gas  Industry  does  not  end  with  direct 
participation,  import  controls,  subsidies  and 
tax  incentivea.  The  Ministry  of  Finance  has 
tbe  power  to  regulate  prices.  However,  "only 
celling  prices  are  set  and  actual  market 
prices  in  the  past  have  frequently  fluctuatad 
well  below  the  celling"." 

Like  the  Canadians  and  the  Australians, 
the  French  have  tised  a  panoply  of  indirect 
controls.  Import  restrictions,  price  contr^ds. 
and  tax  Incentives  are  all  part  of  the  French 
policy  structure.  They  have  also  allowed 
a  number  of  the  giant  international  oil  com- 
panies to  compete  wlthto  their  borders.  But 
through  both  majority  and  minority  owner- 
ship. Francs  has  taken  the  path  to  public 
enterprise.  How  have  these  enterprlsee 
faired?  Have  they  saved  French  intereste  at 
a  reasonable  price  or  has  the  penchant  for 
Gallic  grandeiu  put  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
pocket  book  of  the  French  consumer? 

French  policy  has  long  been  set  in  terms 
of  assuring  a  national  stake  in  world  oU  sup- 
pilee.  She  has  sought  to  have  the  French 
companies  (chiefly  CEP  and  EU/BBAP)"  (a) 
control  crude  oil  leaeives  roughly  equal  to 
domestle  French  consumption:  (b)  maintain 
60  to  ao  percent  of  the  petroleum  product 
market  within  France  and  (e)  to  leflne  and 
market  abroad  an  amoimt  equal  to  fonlgn 
participation  In  the  French  market. 

The  price  of  this  policy  has  been  per- 
sistent  intervention  In  the  oil  and  gas  In- 
dustry. Ftom  ths  start,  Fkance  had  to  Inter- 


vene on  behalf  of  ite  own  enterprises  that 
were  to  compete  with  the  large  international 
firms.  ".  .  .  because  CFP's  position  had  to 
be  buttressed,  all  other  companies  too  had 
to  work  within  a  system  of  safeguards  which 
made  it  exceedingly  dlrlglste  all  around,  but 
also  remarkably  remunerative  for  the  com- 
panies operating  within  it".  = 

The  French  public  firms  have  attracted 
considerable  managerial  talent  and  do  com- 
pete with  the  giant  international  firms 
aroimd  the  wortd.  CFP,  after  all,  has  become 
the  world's  8th  largest  Integrated  oil  firm. 
It  must  (^erate  on  limited  home  country 
reserves  and  in  response  to  a  number  of 
national  objectives  that  do  not  strictly  re- 
flect a  profit  maximization  model. 

German  OU  and  Gas  Industry 

Relative  to  other  Western  European  coun- 
tries. West  Germany  has  followed  a  largely 
free  market  policy  with  regard  to  tbe  oil  and 
gas  Industry.  Not  only  are  all  sectors  of  the 
business — exploration,  refining  and  distribu- 
tion— open  to  private  firms,  but  all  three  are 
in  fact  dominated  by  the  large  international 
firms. 

Nor  has  Germany  attenqited  to  Invoke 
price  controls,  price  ceilings  or  other  price 
limitetions.  Prices  have  been  left  to  tbe 
market. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  petroleum  poor 
Germany  has  been  without  state  activity 
in  the  oil  and  gas  industry.  Tax  e:q>endltures, 
loans,  subsidies  and  direct  state  participa- 
tion in  the  oil  and  gas  industry  have  all 
formed  a  part  of  German  policy. 

The  costs  of  any  geophysical  surveys  and 
dry  wells  can  be  charged  oS  immediately 
against  any  tax  liability.  Productive  wells 
can  be  depreciated  at  an  accelerated  rate." 
And  there  is  special  provision  for  the  foreign 
investments  of  German  oU  companies. 

In  addition  to  tax  expenditures.  Germany 
has  recently  (1970)  offered  low  Interest  loans 
for  oil  and  gas  exploration.  Vot  German  firms, 
the  loans  may  cover  up  to  75  percent  of  any 
exploration  expenditures.  Should  the  en- 
deavor be  unsuccessful,  the  unpaid  balance 
of  the  loan  can  be  converted  into  a  direct 
subsidy.  Even  if  successful,  certain  financial 
circumstances  can  justify  converting  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  loan  into  a  subsidy.* 

Up  to  the  present  time,  tbe  German  state 
has  participated  in  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
through  the  ownership  or  partial  ownership 
of  a  number  of  corporations.  The  keystone 
of  Its  direct  parUclpaUon  is  Veba,  a  >>«irttT.g 
company  that  administers  "tbe  operations  of 
flrms  in  tbe  chemical,  power,  glass,  and 
trade/transportation"  industries.* 

Th»  state  also  controls  the  Rhelnlsch- 
Westfaeiisches  Electrizltaestewerk  AG  (here- 
after RWE),  the  Federal  Reptiblle's  major 
power  producer.  RWE  in  turn  "is  an  active 
participant  in  the  oil  industry  through  Ite 
full  ownership  of  Union  Rhelnlsche  Braun- 
koheln  Kraftetoff  AG  (hereafter  UK  Weoear- 
llng)  and  ite  48  percent  ownership  of  Gelaen- 
berg.  UJS.  Wesaerling  gives  tbe  government 
control  over  a  major  refinery  in  the  Oerman 
market  while  Qelsenberg  AO.  like  Veba.  la  a 
holding  company,  with  intereste  In  petrol- 
eum, chemicals,  nuclear  power,  and  trade  >»«i 
transportation.  It  "is  practically  the  only 
Oerman  independent  with  sizeable  foreign 
oil  concessions."  " 

With  holdings  concentrated  in  Iiibya.  ra- 
cent  poUtlcal  evente  have  reduced  the  pro- 
duction from  the  Qelsenberg  fields  (jointly 
held  with  Mobil  oU)  and  deterred  any  fur- 
ther exploration. 

OU  now  constitutes  some  65  percent  of  aU 
German  energy  needs.  With  extremely  limited 
domestic  resources,  small  German  firms.  *ni1 
little  state  Intervention  Germany  has  be- 
come extremely  dependent  on  foreign  oU  and 
on  the  large  international  firms.  Oeiman 
companies  control  about  3S  percent  of  the 
domestic  petroleum  market  but  had  limited 
control  over  foreign  supplies. 

In  an  effort  to  put  more  of  the  domeatle 
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ou  and  gas  Induatry  In  Ofrman  hands,  tb« 
Mdaral  BapubUo  iMw  •noounssd  oveneas  ex- 
ploraUon  and  attamirtiwl  to  marge  separata 
Oannaa  oU  "^"1^"**-  Into  one  large  firm. 

laoouncamant  to  foreign  exploration 
oame  flxat.  In  UM8,  tlia  Federal  Repnblle  ee- 
♦t*'"i*'r*  tbe  Oautectia  KrdoelTeEaoigunga- 
geaaUachaft  mbB  (barea<tar  nKMTWKX) . 
Capital  aliana  of  UJ  percent  are  ovnad  by 
VIBA.  Oalaanbaig.  UK,  and  Wlntareball  AO. 
Tba  bulk  of  tJM  ramalntng  abarea  are  oon- 
troUad  by  atata  owned  or  state  oontroUed 
flnoa.  Only  WlntanbaU  AO  la  neither  state 
owned  or  eontioUad. 

Fonda  tot  OBdUfSX  have  coma  from  gov- 
enunant  loaaa  and  granta.  DBflNEX  la  ex- 
ploring on  a  vorid  wide  taaala  and  haa  oon- 
oesBlons  ranging  trom  Canada  to  Indoneala.** 

llie  Fsderal  Republic  Is  currently  (Febru- 
ary 1*T*)  attempting  to  merge  all  the  Ger- 
man oU  and  gas  oompanlee  Into  one  large, 
fntegrstad  firm.  TUs  "super-VBBA"  •  would 
IdeaUy  combine  VKBA,  Oelaenberg.  and  Wea- 
aeitlng;  and  a  mxmbor  of  other  companies 
lutu  ona  flnn. 

Tha  rasnit  would  be  the  second  largest 
company  In  the  Oerman  Republic.  The  com- 
bined firm  wtjvid  also  have  clear  control 
over  the  new  exploration  company, 
DBIINEX. 

Financing  for  the  scheme  seems  far  from 
certain  and  the  prtrstely  controlled  firm  of 
Whiterahall  AO,  is  a  reluctant  partner  at 
best.  Wtntarshall's  controlling  parent,  Badi- 
wdbm  Aninn  and  Soda-Fabrlk  (hereafter 
BASF)  "has  categwically  rejected  a  partld- 
patlon  of  Ita  subsidiary  In  a  "sttper-VEBA."  ** 
Wlnterahall  Is  so  "closely  related  with  tbe 
parent  company  that  Its  extraction  from  the 
company  set-up  would  complicate  BASF's 
entlrv  chemical  production  program."" 

■nuroughout  most  of  the  post-war  world. 
the  Fedoal  Republic  appears  to  have  been 
relatively  Inactive  In  the  world  wide  scramble 
for  oil  and  gas.  The  tntematlonal  companies 
ruled  the  Oerman  roost.  The  state  does  not 
seem  to  have  used  Its  direct  participation  In 
the  oil  and  gas  Industry  to  act  either  as  a 
yardstick  for  the  performance  of  other  Oitns 
nor  aa  a  method  of  securing  a  firmer  access 
to  erode  oU  supplies. 

Italy 

Italy  haa  fUkywed  tbe  usual  Kinropean  pat- 
tern of  willing  tax  Ineenttvea,  price  con- 
tnla.  laUanoe  on  the  large  International  firms 
and  dtoact  partldpatlon  In  tbe  oU  and  gas 
tnduBtry. 

Hwftnlwg  capacity  Is  largely  In  private  hands 
although  tha  stata  also  runs  and  constructs 
refineries.  The  gorvemmant  has  set  limits  on 
eaiiactty  and  also  oontrols  tha  percentage  of 
eapaclty  that  can  ba  uaed  at  any  one  time. 
Ibm  cpuaitueUon  of  new  reflnartoi  la  further 
eompUoated  by  the  need  to  acquire  a  local 
permit— somathlng  that  has  beoome  more 
dtfllealt  aa  a  result  of  growing  environmental 


DIatrlbutlon  of  gaaoUne  Is  In  the  hands  of 
a  number  of  tbe  large  tntematlonal  firms  as 
well  aa  tha  state  owned  Bote  Naakmale  Idro- 
carbwl  (heraaftw  KMI).  Priea  controls  baaed 
on  blstortcal  costs  have  created  a  persistent 
praflt  aqnean  In  tha  light  of  general  infla- 
tlon  and  wvdd  abortagea.  Becaosa  of  these 
preasuna,  BP  haa  already  withdrawn  from 
the  Italian  market  and  Shell  la  attempting  to 
foUoviult. 

ItaUaa  tax  incentives  for  the  oU  Indus- 
trlea  are  dlSarent  from  those  of  meet  devel- 
oped oonntrlea.  Bather  than  foDowlng  the 
quick  write  off  or  depletion  allowance  ^>- 
psoach.  Italy  wlU  exempt  from  natl<nial  In- 
eoma  taxatarm,  60  percent  of  the  Income  from 
OU  or  gaa  pvoduetlon  ta  the  Italian  waten 
or  In  Italy^  eontlnental  shelf — aa  long  as 
the  Income  la  relnveatad  In  coloration  tat 
oil  or  gaa  la  areaa  of  Italy  that  are  not  re- 
■arved  to  Bfl.  A  alaaUiK  exemption  coupled 
with  a  laqolrament  Urn  further  exploration 
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exists  with  regard  to  oil  or  gas  produced  in 
southern  Italy  or  Sicily." 

And  then  there  is  ENI — explorer  for  oil 
aroiind  the  world,  refiner  of  oil  and  distribu- 
tor of  gasoline  and  natural  gas,  constructor 
of  pipelines  and  refineries,  maker  of  textiles 
and  the  owner  of  motels.  'SSI  has  served  both 
as  an  international  company  and  an  agent 
for  national  development. 

The  roots  of  ENI  reach  back  to  the  early 
days  of  Italian  fascism.  Failure  at  the  peace 
table  following  World  War  I,  led  Italy  to  form 
the  Azlenda  Oenerale  Itallana  Petrol!  (here- 
after AOIP)  In  1926.  As  m.  exploration  and 
production  company,  AQiP's  first  twenty 
years  proved  to  be  relatively  unproductive. 
It  did  secure  control  of  "some  medium  sized 
oil  companies","  In  Rumania  and  obtained 
a  temporary  foothold  in  the  Iraqi  oil  fields. 
Azlenda  Itallana  Petroli  Albaneai  (hereafter 
AIPA) ,  a  subsidiary  of  tha  Italian  state  rail- 
ways, had  developed  limited  sources  of  Al- 
banian crude  oil  that  were  brought  within 
AOIP's  ambit.  Although  potentially  rich, 
AQIP  sold  Its  Iraqi  conceaclon  becaiise  Mus- 
solini ".  .  .  was  short  of  foreign  exchange  and 
.  .  .  could  no  longer  face  the  substantial  fi- 
nancial effort  involved  in  exploration".** 

It  was  In  the  distribution  of  petroleum 
products  (gasoline,  fuel  oil  and  kerosene) 
that  ACUF  met  its  greatest  success.  By  the 
beginning  of  World  War  tl,  AQIP  supplied 
about  26  percent  of  tbe  Italian  market  (in- 
cluding some  preferential  markets  in  the 
Italian  oolonies) . 

Following  the  French  example,  the  Italian 
government  attempted  to  increase  the 
amount  of  crude  oil  refined  within  its  bord- 
ers. In  1933,  Italy  gave  customs  preference 
to  domestic  refineries  by  raising  the  duties 
on  imported  refined  products.  Italian  re- 
fineries were  also  ". . .  assured  a  market  since 
Imports  were  allowed  only  if  and  when  the 
home-refined  products  had  been  disposed 
of"."  In  1936,  the  Azlenda  Nasslonale  Idro- 
genazlone  Combustlll  (hereafter  ANIC)  was 
formed  to  refine  the  heavy  Albcmlan  crude. 
Formed  by  AOIP  (36%),  AIPA  (25%)  and 
the  privately  held  MontecatiiU  (60%),  ANIC 
eventually  created  a  Joint  refining  venture 
with  ESSO  and  was  Itself  merged  into  £NI. 
ENI  and  Enrico  Mattel 

A  good  deal  of  literature  on  Ein  has 
focused  not  so  much  on  its  economic  activi- 
ties as  on  the  political  career  of  its  first 
President,  Enrico  Mattel.  A  former  business- 
man  and  Iti^lan  partisan,  Mattel  was  In- 
stalled as  the  head  of  AOIP  at  the  end  of 
World  War  U.  Cleverly  exploiting  new  Italian 
oil  discoveries  by  AOIP  and  publicly  chal- 
lenging the  tntematlonal  oil  giants,  Mattel 
bulK  first  AOIP  and  then  ENI  into  a  major 
force  In  world  oil  and  gas. 

In  1963,  Italy  moved  to  consolidate  its 
various  on  and  gas  activities  In  ENI  with 
Mattel  In  charge. 

From  the  start  ENI  became  a  vertically  in- 
tegrated oil  and  gas  corporation.  Through 
STANIC,  the  Joint  venture  with  Esse  (now 
Exxon)  *•  ENI  bad  Initial  refining  capacity. 
AOIP  explored  for  oil  both  at  home  and 
atRoad  and  was  a  major  distributor  of  petro- 
leum products  for  the  Itattan  market.  ANIC 
was  Involved  in  petrochemicals  and  other 
divisions  were  Involved  la  transmission  of 
natural  gas,  construction  of  refineries  and 
drlUtng  for  oU. 

The  Socleta  Nazlonale  Metanodottl  (here- 
after SNAM)  was  originally  active  in  dis- 
trltratlng  Fo  Valley  natosal  gas  under  tbe 
AOIP  label.  "Built  up  frtan  scratch  by  Enrico 
Mattel",  aWAM  has  spawned  two  other  major 
dlvislona  of  ENI,  SNAM  Pragetti  and  8IAPEM. 

At  present,  ENI  la  involved  In  the  com- 
plete petrdeuza  cycle,  nattiral  gas,  nuclear 
energy,  patrochemlcalB,  matela  and  anch  di- 
vsne  entariMins  as  textile*  and  oompresaran. 
SIAPEM,  tbe  main  ENI  "company  in  oil 
drilling,  (and]  constructk>n  and  assembly 
ot  Industrial  plant  and  piping"  competes 
evmjwlien  with  the   large  prtvatd  enter- 


prlses.^'  Another  subsidiary,  SNAM  Progcttl. 
Is  a  top  quality  petroleom  engineering  that 
competes  around  the  world  for  the  design 
and  construction  of  oil  and  gas  pipelines.** 

ENI  has  never  been  simply  a  buslness-as- 
usual  operation.  In  respdose  to  pressures 
from  the  Italian  state,  SNI  has  at  times 
acted  as  an  Industrial  defelopment  agency 
rather  than  strictly  a  national  oil  and  gas 
corporation.  Although  maqy  oi  the  interna- 
tional oil  companies  have  also  become  con- 
glomerates none  have  had  the  specifically 
developmental  concern  of  SNI." 

ENI  and  the  proposed  Federal  OU  and  Gaa 
Corporation 
What  does  the  Italian  experience  have  to 
say  about  the  poaslblllty  of  eetabllahlng  an 
American  Federal  OU  and  Gas  Corporation. 
Has  ENI  proved  to  be  viable?  Haa  she  met 
the  technical  exigencies  of  a  aophlsticated 
Industry?  What  pricing  policies  has  she  fol- 
lowed? Does  ENI  meet  the  test  of  economic 
efficiency?  Does  ENI  provide  a  yardstick  for 
Judging  tbe  International  all  firms?  Has  she 
regulated  the  Internationals  through  active 
CMnpetltion? 

ViabUitu 

If  viability  depends  on  a  oxitlnued  exist- 
ence, ENI  has  certainly  proved  to  be  viable. 
Despite  tbe  political  and  economic  uncer- 
talntiea  that  have  plagued  post-World  War 
n  Italian  life,  ENI  haa  grovn  and  proqiared. 
Operating  from  an  extremely  slender  crude 
all  basis,  ENI  has  Burvived  the  competition 
of  the  International  oil  giants.  No  doubt,  a 
key  to  the  early  survival  of  ENI  was  the  dis- 
covery of  dom untie  gas  fields  in  the  Po  Val- 
ley.*' In  terms  of  domestic  crude,  an  Ameri- 
can federal  oU  and  gaa  corporatlcHi  would  be 
far  more  favorably  situated.  Public  lands  in 
the  United  States  appear  to  be  rich  in  liquid 
hydrocarbons  as  wtiX  as  oil  bearing  shale. 

ENI.  however,  was  built  on  the  baaia  oi  a 
number  of  other  state  ventures  into  the  oil 
business."  As  envisioned  la  HJt.  12104,  the 
American  Federal  oil  and  gas  corporatlcm 
would  be  largely  Involved  Ift  exploration  and 
production.  Markets  for  cnide  would  have  to 
be  fouzMl  In  either  Independent  refineries  or 
through  sales  to  the  largely  American  baaed 
international  oU  firms. 

And  wkat  it  tite  price  of  gaaT  "ENI  bases 
tbe  price  of  one  cubic  meter  of  Its  natural 
gas  on  the  price  of  the  quantity  of  fuel  oil 
needed  to  produce  tha  tame  amount  of 
ttaaX"."  Tbe  price  of  tvM  oU.  however,  In- 
cludes a  lubatantUl  tax.  BNI  iwesented  a 
variety  of  defenses  for  not  |irlolng  at  cost  of 
produetlon.  But  the  result  waa  tbe  same- 
substantial  proata  were  chanzntied  Into  ENI 
coffers.  These  profits  In  tim  supported  a 
number  of  less  profitable  INI  Tentuzes. 

Fuel  oU:  MSI  has  a  virtual  moncyoly  on 
FO  Valley  methane  gaa.  In  the  area  of  fuel 
oU.  however,  It  la  only  one  c<  many  siqipllerB. 
During  the  era  of  Po  VaU«y  gaa,  KNTB  de- 
pMidence  oca  natural  gaa  prafita  which  in 
turn  were  tied  to  the  price  ot  fuel  oil  prob- 
ably exerted  an  upward  InfTuence  on  fuel  oil 
prlcea.**  With  the  Po  YaUef  deposUa  nearly 
exhausted.  SNTa  fuel  oU  pollclea  wlU  pre- 
siunably  undergo  some  modtflrartlon. 

Ooaoiiiie:  The  pump  prlcea  ot  Italian  gaso- 
line Is  largely  Inftueaoed  hf  the  amount  of 
tax.  The  cost  of  the  gasoline  itself  has  been 
quite  low  in  the  not-too-dl«tant  past.  Start- 
big  from  the  high  tax  base,  the  goremmsnt 
haa  considerable  leeway  to  Influence  the  size 
and  timing  of  any  changes  tn  gas  prices.  One 
student  of  ENI.  felt  that  AQIP  had  clearly 
exploited  tax  decreases  to  cUdm  a  commercial 
success.'* 

SffleiencjfT  With  a  comptoz  firm  like  ENI. 
the  first  question  must  be  efBdency  at  what? 
On  the  one  hand.  ENI  haa  been  asked  to  act 
aa  a  development  agency  and  a  savior  for 
f alUng  oon^anlea — ^burdena  not  thrust  upon 
her  privately  held  competttbra.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  ENI  dlvlatons  compete  head  on 
with  private  firms  and  more  than  hold  their 
own.  ENI  has  not  been  suoceaaful  In  finding 
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extensive  oU  and  gas  resources  in  Italy — 
but  that  Is  not  a  clear  measure  of  efficiency 
either.  The  practice  of  publishing  conscdl- 
dated  balance  sheets  and  an  early  and  long- 
standing policy  of  company  secrecy,  have 
made  strict  comparisons  with  private  com- 
panies— ^whose  costs  are  also  closely  held 
secrets — even  more  dlfllcult.<*  A  final  answer 
m\ist  be  held  in  abeyance. 

The  Yaxd*tickT  In  absence  of  published 
data.  It  Is  hard  to  know  exactly  what  Bcxt  of 
a  yardstick  ENI  would  make.  ENI  does  not 
pay  national  income  taxes,  but  aubstantlal 
portions  of  Ita  Income  are  returned  to  tbe 
state  aa  dividends."  No  doubt.  ENI's  active 
partic^mtion  in  all  phaaea  <rf  the  oil  Industry 
has  Increased  the  government's  mtentlal 
knowledge  of  oil  company  eoonomloa.  Suc^ 
knowledge  could  form  the  baala  of  Inttfllgent 
regulatory  policy,  price  controla,  ot  tax  in- 
centives. However,  during  the  Mattel  period 
at  ENI  (Mattel  died  in  a  plane  crash  in  1963) , 
the  books  were  probably  aa  dosed  to  the 
government  as  they  were  to  the  public.'^  But 
tbe  potential  for  knowledge  waa  always  there. 
ENI  as  a  new  force:  A  challenge  to  the 
Seven  Slstera 

Has  ENI  effectively  regulated  tbe  Interna- 
tional oil  giants  through  the  force  of  eom- 
petltton?  At  one  ttme,  ENI  broke  with  the 
standard  International  oU  prc^t  sharing  for- 
mulas In  an  attempt  to  secure  its  own 
supplies  of  crude.  AOIP's  {nresenoe  coupled 
with  price  controls  has  resulted  In  what 
can  only  be  termed  an  "overly"  competitive 
squeese  on  the  distribuUon  network  ot  the 
internationals  inside  of  Italy .<■  ENI  haa  been 
a  competitive  factor — how  big  a  factor  It 
IB  hard  to  say. 

Part  III.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority: 
A  model  government  corporationt 

Tha  preceding  summaries  have  shown  that 
a  number  of  foreign  governments  have 
chosen  to  intervene  directly  in  the  search 
for  energy  resources.  Two  of  the  five  studied 
have  state  oU  and  gaa  corporations,  two  have 
minority  Intereeta  in  oil  and  gaa  corpora- 
tions, and  one  is  pledged  to  Introduce  legia- 
latlon  to  establish  such  a  corpnratlon  In 
early  1974. 

All  of  the  foreign  governments  were  re- 
sponding in  part  to  the  olrcumstancea  of 
their  partlc\Uar  national  economy,  flmaller 
markets,  a  different  legal  tradition,  resource 
scarcities,  Uie  dominance  of  tbe  privately 
owned  seven  sisters,  ware  and  depraaalons 
have  all  played  a  part  in  bringing  govern- 
ments into  Uie  search  for  oU  and  gaa. 

In  moat  casee,  tha  eoonunlo  performance 
of  tbe  foreign  state-nm  oil  ctxnpanlea  has 
been  difficult  to  judge.  The  literature  Is  rela- 
tively Bouit.  data  are  often  cloatiy  guarded 
and  even  the  standards  for  Judgment  are  in 
flux.  Some  state  companies  are  asked  to  act 
a«  development  i^encles  and  some  may  act 
as  employers  of  last  resort — combining  the 
role  of  oU  and  gas  company  with  that  of 
public  service  employer. 

Whatever  the  final  judgment  on  their  eco- 
nomic performance,  tbe  foreign  state  run  oil 
companies  exlat,  they  have  survived  and  they 
are  clearly  able  to  eompete  with  the  large 
intematloaal  oil  con^wmtea, 

What  does  aU  this  say  for  AmerlcaBa  poUey? 
Are  cMidiltons  hmre  that  mucdi  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  Western  Worid?  And  could 
a  UB.  Federal  OU  and  Gas  Corporation  be 
economically  viable  in  these  different  efr- 
cumstaucea? 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  American 
government  la  already  Involvad  m  tbe  oU  and 
gas  Industry.  Special  tax  provisions  have  been 
adopted  to  enooorage  the  exploration  for  on 
and  gas.  Tbe  government  hae  a  long  term 
experience  in  the  regulation  of  natural  gas 
ivlces  and  more  recent  regulations  have  cov- 
ered the  pricing  and  dlstrlbiitlon  of 
petrdeimi. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


In  most  countries,  ownership  of  the  sur- 
face soil  does  not  convey  control  of  the  sub- 
siirface  mineral  rights.  Such  rights  are  ordi- 
narly  vested  in  the  Crown  or  State.  Although 
thla  la  iu>t  the  caae  in  the  United  States,  the 
American  public  lands  are  massive  and  rich 
in  mineral  resources.  Substantial  deposits  of 
oil  and  gas  as  well  as  oil  bearing  shale  are 
to  be  found  on  land  owned  by  the  UJ3.  gov- 
ernment. At  present,  the  U.S.  government 
follows  a  practice  of  competitive  or  negoti- 
ated bidding  for  leases  to  exploit  mineral 
riches  of  the  public  lands  rather  exploring 
Itself. 

The  international  oil  companies  that  ap- 
peared to  present  such  an  obstacle  to  Italy's 
Mattel  have  a  very  different  relationship  with 
the  American  government.  For  one  thing, 
moet  of  tbe  large  Integrated  oil  combines  are 
American  based  multinational  companies. 
Among  the  "seven  sisters"  only  British  Petro- 
leum and  Royal  Dutch  Shell  are  not  Ameri- 
can in  origin.  With  abundant  domestic  re- 
serves of  coal,  and  rich  publicly  owned  re- 
serves of  oil,  the  American  government  has 
an  obvious  bargaining  lever  with  the  oil 
multinationals  that  would  be  denied  to  many 
other  countries. 

Foreign  governments  also  have  a  longer 
and  much  deeper  involvement  in  their  re- 
spective economiea.  The  exigencies  of  the 
great  depression,  the  demands  of  a  world  war, 
the  legacies  of  failed  dictatorships  and  so- 
cialist pressures  for  nationalization  have  put 
many  corporations  In  tbe  hands  of  foreign 
governments.  The  British  government  is  re- 
simnslMe  for  running  raUroada,  generating 
tiectrlclty,  sdling  gas,  mining  coal  and  cur- 
rently controls  moet  of  the  British  Steel  In- 
dustry. Italy  controls  a  host  of  industries — 
partly  through  the  growth  of  BNI  (the  state 
oQ  combine)  aztd  partly  through  the  acqulsl- 
tlMi  of  failing  private  firms.  France  drills  for 
oil  and  sells  gas.  She  also  manufactures  auto- 
mobiles. And  municipal  governments  in  tbe 
United  States  are  heavily  involved  in  gen- 
erating rtectrlctty,  distributing  natinal  gas, 
supplying  water  and  operating  telephone 
systems. 

American  experience  with  federally  run 
industries  is  much  narrower.  Massive  loan 
programa  of  the  Reconstructlosi  Finance 
Company  characterized  both  tbe  Great  De- 
presBlon  and  World  War  n.  But  this  did  not 
involve  operational  contrcri.  For  Instance,  the 
Government  financed  a  major  expanaion  of 
domestic  synthetic  rubber  capacity.  Ilie 
plants  themselves,  however,  ware  constructed 
and  run  t^  private  rubber  companies  on  a 
cost  plus  basis. 

There  is  the  postal  service — but  until  re- 
cently tha  postal  service  waa  TMn  as  a  gov- 
ernment agency  rather  than  a  corporation 
and  waa  forced  to  provide  a  number  of  serv- 
ices below  oost.  Even  in  tbe  area  of  power 
generation  the  government  haa  generally 
mixed  regulation  with  direct  operation  by 
government  agencies.  The  major  exception  to 
thla  general  rule  la  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

The  history  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority dates  at  least  to  World  War  I.  In  an 
effort  to  meet  the  Industrial  demands  of 
war,  the  Federal  Government  constructed 
two  nitrate  plants,  a  steam  power  plant  and 
Wilson  Dam  at  Muscle  Shoals  all  In  tbe 
Tennessee  Valley. 

There  followed  a  oonalderable  controversy 
about  what  to  do  wltti  the  government  ni- 
trate and  power  facilities.  In  1938,  Congress 
passed  a  bill  to  establish  a  reglomU  dev^op- 
ment  and  power  authorl^  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley— Frealdant  Coolldge  vetoed  tbe  blU.  A 
similar  bUl  was  vetoed  by  President  Hoover  In 
1931.  A  third  such  bill  waa  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  1833. 

The  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  was  specif- 
ically designed  to  have  much  of  the  flexibility 
of  a  private  enterprise.  Instead  of  establish- 
ing another  government  agency.  Congress 
created  a  public  corporation,  freed  the  cor- 
poration from  normal  dvll  service  employ- 


ment niles  and  gave  the  ccaporatlon  rela- 
tively large  amounts  of  fiscal  discretion. 

The  corporation  was  to  be  run  by  a  three 
man  board  of  directors  who  would  serve  over- 
lapping nine  year  terms.  Most  of  the  day  to 
day  management  of  the  TVA  was  to  be  dele- 
gated to  a  General  Manager. 

In  an  effort  to  guard  against  the  i>alltlcal 
spoils  system  and  to  secure  qualified  people 
on  a  fair  basis,  the  Congress  has  subjected 
most  government  agencies  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  UJ3.  ClvH  Service  Commission. 
But  the  TVA  was  to  be  different.  Congress 
was  "afraid  to  have  the  Authority's  employees 
selected  by  an  outside  agency  on  the  ground 
that  this  would  mean  applying  a  test  which 
no  man  engaged  in  that  particular  buainees 
in  a  private  way  would  apply  .  .."  *  As  a  re- 
sult of  using  the  private  business  standard, 
the  board  was  given  the  power  to  remove  any 
employee  at  its  discretion.** 

With  fiexibility  went  the  potential  for 
greater  p<ditlcal  play  in  hiring.  Congrees 
guarded  against  this  through  ejq>llclt  lan- 
guage in  the  statute  making  hiring  and  pro- 
motion a  function  of  merit  and  efficiency. 
Violations  were  to  be  handled  through  siun- 
mary  dlamlssals.  Board  members  themselves 
were  to  be  removed  by  tbe  President  should 
they  violate  the  prohibitions  agidnst  political 
favoritism. 

How  well  does  this  system  work?  Commen- 
tators generally  agree  that  tbe  TVA  hiring 
procedure  has  been  free  from  political  in- 
fluence.'^ But  what  about  procedure?  The 
sheer  difficulty  of  establiabtng  a  personnel 
policy,  recruiting  and  promoting  Individuals 
and  properly  determining  skill  needs  could 
stagger  any  new  enterprise — public  or  pri- 
vate. TVA  took  civil  service  as  a  nwdM  and 
then  adjusted  for  its  own  needs.  For  Instance, 
throughout  its  formative  years,  TVA  had  "no 
formal  promotion  procedures",  not  even  pub- 
lic announcements  of  vacancies.  Again,  the 
standard  of  private  business  was  followed 
ratber  than  that  of  a  government  agency. 
Digital 

By  the  end  of  World  War  n,  tbe  TVA  had 
already  ^>ent  hundreds  of  mniinnj  of  dol- 
Xvn,  bunt  numerous  dama,  ooDstrxieted  a 
number  of  steam  plants  and  helped  establlah 
an  extensive  municipally  owned  system  of 
distribution  for  electric  power. 

In  establishing  TVA,  Congress  was  faced 
with  three  basic  alternatives  for  funding  the 
new  authority.  COngrees  could  chooee  from 
Its  armory  of  varfoos  appropriation  vre^- 
ons — granting  limited  or  extensive  autonomy 
to  the  TVA.  A  grant  of  authority  to  float 
bonds  would  have  been  another  poaslbiuty. 
Congress  cotild  also  have  forced  TVA  to  rely 
largely  on  internally  generated  revenuea — 
much  as  major  corxx>ratIons  have  come  tn- 
creasingly  to  rely  on  Intemally  generated 
funds. 

Congress  took  a  leaf  from  all  three  books 
to  give  TVA  flexibility  and  yet  retain  Con- 
gressional conlztd.  TVA  was  granted  limited 
authority  to  issue  bonds,  the  rights  to  spend 
Its  own  revenues  on  certain  kinds  at  opera- 
tions and"  regular  H>pTOprlatlonB. 

Appropriations  come  In  all  aorta  of  legisla- 
tive packagee.  Ranging  ftam  permanent 
approprlatlona  to  doaely  detailed  annual 
approprlatUHis,  Oongresa  has  oonalderable 
scope  In  granting  fiscal  flexQriUty  to  agencies 
of  the  Government.  In  the  case  of  the  TTA, 
Congrees  mixed  annual  appropriations  with 
very  general  language.  Oongresa  combined 
adherence  to  the  private  business  standard 
in  giving  the  TVA  considerable  flexibility  yet 
preserved  for  itself  the  right  to  have  an  an- 
nual look  at  any  new  and  controveraial 
program. 

In  terms  of  Initial  capital.  TVA  depended 
neither  on  Its  own  resources  nor  on  tbe  pri- 
vate capital  market.  Public  funda  provided 
the  Initial  basis  for  construction  of  new 
plant  and  equipment. 
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Price:  Wlut  diarge  for  electricity? 

According  to  the  original  statute,  TVA  was 
not  primarily  establlalxed  to  eeli  electricity. 
Its  primary  purposes  were  to  prevent  floods 
and  maintjiin  navigation — and  only  then  to 
devote  its  attentions  to  the  generation  of 
power. 

But  tbe  cbolce  of  pricing  policy  centered 
almost  entirely  around  electricity.  Congress 
had  been  silent  on  the  matter  other  than  to 
indicate  tbat  tbe  price  had  to  cover  the 
costs  generating  and  transmitting  the  elec- 
tricity. From  the  outset.  TVA  attempted  to 
expand  its  market  through  lowering  prices. 
A  coo^lnatlon  of  an  elastic  demand  for  elec- 
tricity and  steadily  decreasing  costs  allowed 
the  TVA  to  follow  a  low  price  policy  and  still 
cover  Its  costs.  Private  companies  had  op- 
erated In  the  Tennessee  Valley  for  some 
time — why  bad  not  they  seen  the  profit  po- 
tential in  lower  prices?  The  answer  probably 
lies  In  the  combination  of  TVA's  develop- 
mental mission  and  the  government  backing 
tbat  allowed  TVA  to  take  risks  that  might 
have  been  unacceptable  to  a  private  concern. 
After  ail.  the  demand  curves  that  populate 
economics  text  books  are  not  writ  large  in 
real  life  circumstances.  Imperfect  market 
Studies,  estimates  of  income  elasticities,  eco- 
nomic projections  and  a  feel  of  tbe  market 
can  only  give  a  most  Imperfect  picture  of 
tHe  economic  futiire.  A  lowered  price  may 
bring  substantial  benefits  or  financial  disas- 
ter. In  any  case,  the  TVA  price  strategy  was 
not  only  successfiil  in  financial  terms  but 
also  brought  substantial  benefits  to  con- 
sumers throughout  their  eight  state  area  of 
service.  

Contbol:  FuxiBiLirT  With  Fnnu 

TVA  was  and  remains  different  from  other 
agenctea  of  the  federal  govemcaent.  It  Is  ex- 
empted from  the  civil  service,  has  a  certain 
power  to  raise  funds  through  issuing  bonds, 
can  spend  Its  own  receipts  and  has  relatively 
broad  discretion  in  spending  appropriated 
ftinds. 

But  TVA  Is  not  now  nor  has  it  ever  been  a 
truly  independent  corporation.  The  hoaiA^oL 
directors  is  appointed  by  tbe  President  rather 
than  by  stockholders.  Prom  the  start.  Con- 
gress bad  m^ir,tj^\nmti  an  annual  review  of 
the  TVA.  Subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act  of  1945, 
the  TVA  submitted  a  business  type  budget 
to  tbe  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (now  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget)  and  to  the  Con- 
gress. In  addition.  Congress  has  held  inves- 
tigatory hearings  on  the  TVA — a  type  of 
■crutlny  spiled  to  few  If  any  private  cor- 
porations. 

Congress  has  foxind  no  major  dli&cultles  In 
keeping  the  TVA  under  control.  It  has  from 
time  to  time  limited  its  ability  to  borrow  as 
well  as  the  ambit  of  its  geographical  growth. 
Such  "requirements  have  clearly  limited  the 
freedom  of  the"  .  .  .  TVA.  Whether  they 
have  impaired  its  advantages  as  an  agency  of 
administration  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute." 
Tbe  Taidsttck  Debate:  Does  the  TVA  Bule 
Have  a  Pull  36  Inches? 

Tbe  average  private  company  has  to  wres- 
tle with  an  array  of  taxes,  capital  costs,  oper- 
ating expenses  and  the  clamor  of  Investors 
for  a  reasonable  return  on  tbe  Investment 
To  what  extent  is  TVA  subject  to  the  same 
preesuras?  And  to  what  extent  can  the  TVA 
parformaace  be  used  to  measure  the  per- 
formance of  private  power  companies? 

As  note^  soove,  tbe  TVA  pays  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  Us  revenues  in  lieu  of  taxes.  The 
percentage  is  somewhat  below  the  average 
amount  paid  by  private  firms — and  of  course 
TVA  does  not  pay  federal  income  tax. 

Capital  costs  is  another  area  In  which  TVA 
differs  from  a  strictly  private  firm.  Some  TVA 
capital  comes  directly  from  Congreas.  Inter- 
est piiyments  on  government  bonds  are  gen- 
erally lower  than  private  corporate  bonds 
because  the  risk  of  defatilt  la  less.  These  two 
items  would  tend  to  understate  TVA  costs 


compared  to  those  of  a  private  firm.  On  the 
other  hand.  TVA  is  in  the  process  of  paying 
the  government  back  for  all  the  capital  it 
has  Invested.  A  private  corporation  need 
never  pay  back  its  equity  holders — a  distinct 
advantage  over  TVA's  financial  situation. 

The  TVA  is  under  an  obligation  to  cover 
all  its  power  costs.  However,  the  determina- 
tion of  those  costs,  particularly  capital  costs, 
is  a  far  from  simple  matter.  It  is  the  multi- 
purpose hydroelectric  projects  that  have  pre- 
cipitated BO  much  controversy.  When  a  dam 
Improves  navigation,  provides  irrigation  for 
crops,  and  power  for  electricity,  bow  much  of 
the  dam's  cost  should  be  allocated  to  the 
generation  of  power?  The  allocation  of  Joint 
costs  among  a  number  of  products  is  seldom 
a  simple  procedure.  To  the  extent  that  the 
TVA  depends  on  hydro-electric  power,  there 
will  be  controversy  over  the  allocation  of 
Joint  costs  and  thus  over  the  extent  to  which 
TVA  could  act  as  a  proper  yardstick  for  pri- 
vate firms.  No  such  problem  exists  however, 
with  regard  to  TVA's  steam  facilities. 

So  what  kind  of  comparitons  can  be  made? 
TVA's  costs  are  not  exactly  tbe  same  as  those 
of  a  private  firm.  If  electricity  were  exten- 
sively regulated  by  the  federal  government, 
no  doubt  the  TVA  experience  would  pro- 
vide a  rich  source  of  data  on  current  and 
capital  costs,  potential  pioflts  and  general 
market  conditions.  But  there  does  appear 
to  be  at  least  an  extra  inch  or  two  In  the 
TVA  yard. 

Part  IV.  SummaTj/  and  conclttaiona 

The  preceding  sections  bave  raised  a  host 
of  questions  about  the  operation  of  a  federal 
oil  and  gas  corporation.  And  the  essay  has 
found  no  neat  and  easy  answers  to  any  of 
these  questions.  Porelgn  experience  always 
grows  out  of  a  particular  resource  endow- 
ment, a  specific  economlo  situation  and  a 
different  cultural  and  instttutional  context. 
Nor  is  the  development  of  a  large  river  valley 
always  a  clear  guide  to  discovering  new  oil 
fields.  But  despite  these  difficulties,  the  pol- 
icies and  programs  that  have  been  examined 
above  do  suggest  some  tentative  conclu- 
sions. 

FeasibiUtf 

Unlike  many  cotmtries,  the  United  States 
has  a  highly  developed  oil  and  gas  Industry. 
Not  only  do  American  based  firms  dominate 
the  American  market,  but  tintll  very  recently 
they  exercised  almost  complete  control  over 
the  world  supply  of  oil  and  gas.  The  United 
States  has  extensive  refining  facilities,  a  mas- 
sive distribution  network  for  fuel  oil,  home 
heating  oil,  and  gasoline.  And  the  bulk  of 
America's  oU  and  gas  comes  from  domestic 
sources.  Except  for  some  government  re- 
serves, all  the  fields,  refineries,  and  other 
facilities  are  in  private  hands.  Can  a  federal 
oil  and  gas  corporation  breeJc  into  this  highly 
developed  Indvistry? 

Can  a  new  federal  corporation  attract 
qualified  personnel,  obtain  sufficient  capital, 
find  fields  and  establlA  a  satlstactory 
market? 

Personnel:  In  H.K.  121<K,  the  federal  oil 
and  gas  corporation  would  be  freed  from  the 
restraints  of  the  Civil  Serrlce  Act.  The  pro- 
posed corporation  would  tkus  be  able  to  hire 
more  quickly,  promote  more  expeditiously 
and  structure  a  salary  scale  closely  related  to 
market  conditions. 

The  TVA  was  similarly  freed  from  the  civil 
service  rules  but  saw  fit  to  emulate  many  of 
its  practices.  Regardless  of  the  influence  of 
this  imitation,  TVA  succeeded  In  attracting 
qualified  personnel.  Prom  the  limited  opera- 
tion with  minimal  power  generation  facili- 
ties, TVA  quickly  grew  into  large  concern 
that  not  only  generated  power  but  also  con- 
structed many  of  Its  own  facUltlefl. 

ENI.  the  Italian  state  company,  showed  a 
similar  meteoric  growth.  Prom  a  base  largely 
tied  to  the  distribution  at  petroleum  prod- 
uts,  ENI  has  become  vertically  Integrated 
company  that  encompassee  every  phase  of  the 
petroleum  cycle.  ENI  suhBldiaries  construct 
oU  pipelines,  refineries,  and  other  facilities  in 


full  competition  with  the  best  private  com- 
panies. 

CFP,  the  French  national  company,  and 
the  nationalized  industries  In  England  have 
frequently  attracted  top  quality  management 
talent.  Apparently  the  pull  of  public  service 
and  the  opportunity  to  operate  on  a  large 
scale  have  continued  to  crente  a  strong  at- 
traction for  many  managers. 

None  of  these  experiences  from  abroad  or 
from  our  own  past  is  really  "on  all  fovurs" 
with  the  situation  that  coixtronts  a  Federal 
oil  and  Oas  Corporation.  The  TVA  came  on 
the  stage  in  tbe  midst  of  tbe  Oreat  Depres- 
sion. ENI  grew  out  of  the  ashes  of  Italy's 
defeat  at  war.  In  both  situations,  the  rate 
of  skilled  unemployment  was  high.  The  op- 
portunity for  challenging  employment  must 
have  brought  many  appllcahts.  In  addition, 
ENI  was  biUlt  on  years  of  AOIP's  experience. 
Although  largely  unsuccessful,  the  twenty 
years  of  on  again  off  again  exploratory  effort 
by  AOIP  provided  ENI  witb  some  kind  of  a 
starting  point. 

As  for  France  and  England,  the  civil  serv- 
ice traditions  have  always  been  stronger  than 
they  are  in  the  United  Stsites.  Smaller  na- 
tional markets  also  make  government  mo- 
nc^lMlies  all  the  more  challenging. 

What  does  all  this  say  about  hiring  skilled 
personnel  and  qualified  management  in  pres- 
ent day  America?  Tbe  specifics  of  the  various 
nutrkets  fcM'  the  variety  of  skUls  needed  in 
exploring  and  drilling  for  oil  are  well  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  essay.  One  can  observe  that 
since  the  world  oil  industry  is  basically 
Anglo-American,  the  existiitg  pool  of  skilled 
personnel  is  mostly  English  speaking.  In  ad- 
dition, America  is  reputed  to  suffer  from  seri- 
ous unemployment  or  underemployment  of 
technical  personnel — partiuularly  those  in 
the  hard  sciences.  Presumably  some  of  these 
individuals  could  adapt  their  skUls  to  the 
needs  of  the  petroleum  industry. 

Good  management  is  always  in  demand 
By  whatever  design,  Washington  has  always 
attracted  at  least  a  fair  share  of  that  talent. 
Particularly  new  ventures,  novel  programs, 
and  efforts  that  speak  to  the  national  In- 
terest have  been  magnates  for  tbe  mix  of 
talent,  service  and  personal  ambition  that  is 
the  hallmark  of  Washington's  best  managers. 

By  all  appearances,  the  oorporatlon  could 
be  staffed  quickly  and  with  well  qualified 
people. 

Capital:  The  public  pocket  or  the  private 
purse — tbe  dilemma  that  confronts  any  pub- 
lic corporation.  TVA  started  with  appropria- 
tions, earned  revenues  and  spent  them,  and 
eventually  secured  the  right  to  borrow  fimds 
from  tbe  public.  ENI  started  with  existing 
facilities,  a  large  government  appropriation 
and  extensive  "profits"  frqm  Its  pricing  of 
natural  gas.  CFP  quickly  earns  to  earn  Its 
own  way — but  at  the  prloe  of  having  the 
rules  of  the  economic  gaiqe  tipped  so  that 
both  private  and  public  partlci|MUits  did  well. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  tbe  corporation 
would  follow  a  similar  pa^i-  Appropriations 
would  start  the  oorporatloQ  and  continue  sc 
as  to  exert  control.  If  suoceasfiil  in  devel- 
oping oil  and  gas  fields,  the  corporation  could 
become  increasingly  dependent  on  revenue 
from  sales.  In  any  caae.  capital  for  a  public 
corporation  is  a  matter  of  p<dltical  will 
rather  than  the  exigencies  of  tbe  private 
capital  market. 

The  market:  In  presett  circumstances 
(February  1974) .  It  la  bard  to  Imagine  there 
Tiot  being  a  market  for  petroleum  proauets. 
It  Is  easy  to  forget  tbat  only  e  few  years  ago 
oil  imports  were  strictly  llsetted  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  domestic  fields.  Wbat  If  there  is  a 
glut  of  crude?  WUI  the  government  find  it- 
self In  the  position  of  IdUbylng  wltb  itself 
to  re-lmpoee  Import  quotast 

Perhaps  so.  Should  tbe  world  again  be- 
come awash  In  oil.  the  operation  of  all  do- 
mestic firms  might  have  to  be  Justified  on 
other  than  strictly  econosiic  grounds.  The 
needs  of  national  defense  ;and  the  value  of 
energy  Independence  would  then  have  to  be 
more  seriously  weighed. 
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Therms  oil  in  them  thar  hills.  But  which 
MUa?  Oiven  the  right  personnel,  adequate 
capital  and  a  potential  market,  will  the  fed- 
eral oil  and  gas  corporation  find  the  oil? 
To  this  author's  understanding,  oil  explora- 
tion is  basically  a  proposition  of  knowledge 
of  geology,  capital  and  patience.  A  combina- 
tion of  qualified  personnel  and  existing  gov- 
ernmental expertise  should  manage  the  geo- 
logic problems.  The  capital  should  be  avail- 
able. Oiven  the  extensive  oil  deposits  on 
public  lands,  the  answer  to  "which  hills?" 
should  be  possible  to  find. 

In  smn.  the  federal  oil  and  gas  corpora- 
tion appears  to  be  an  economically  viable 
proposition. 

Tbe  public  oorporatlon— can  it  be 
controlled? 

There  is  always  the  fear  that  public  agen- 
cies, public  corporations,  and  biureaucracies 
are  simply  here  to  grow.  The  literature  on 
organizations  seeking  to  grow — in  power,  size 
or  profitability — is  already  legion.  There  is 
every  reason  to  suspect  that  the  managers 
of  a  federal  oil  and  gas  corporation  will  be 
always  looking  to  new  fields — oil  and  other- 
wise— to  conquer. 

Are  there  controls  to  keep  such  a  corpo- 
ration in.  bounds?  There  are  many  possible 
controls,  several  of  which  are  explicitly  in- 
cluded In  H.B.  12104.  First,  there  is  the 
traditional  power  of  the  purse.  Appropria- 
tions can  be  made  annual,  legislative  com- 
mittees can  hold  oversight  hearings,  new 
legislation  can  be  passed,  audits  may  be 
conducted.  The  Executive  branch  can  act 
through  executive  order.  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  recommendations,  and  the 
general  suasion  of  national  policy.  And  for 
this  particular  oil  and  gas  Industry  there 
would  also  be  tbe  Federal  Power  Oonuniaslon. 
And  the  courts  are  an  ever  present  check  on 
public  action. 

Tbe  proposed  corporation  would  face  a 
large  and  established  Industry.  And  the 
whole  energy  field  appears  to  be  technologi- 
cally dynamic.  Atomic  power,  solar  energy, 
the  winds  and  the  sea  may  provide  further 
checks  on  the  expansion  of  this  particular 
corporation. 

This  is  not  to  say  tbat  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  Oil  and  Oas  Corporation  will 
not  have  profound  implications  for  the 
American  economy.  Shortages  of  fuel  oil 
have  already  created  a  structure  for  the 
allocation  of  oil  and  gas.  With  the  advent 
of  federal  production,  the  allocatory  power 
of  the  federal  government  could  be  greatly 
enhanced.  With  an  economy  still  greatly 
dependent  on  oil,  the  government  might 
find  itself  In  a  position  to  determine  the  di- 
rection of  future  economic  growth.  The 
Ministry  of  International  Trade  Investment 
(hereafter  MTTI)  in  Japan  used  its  control 
over  Imports  to  exert  Just  such  power  over 
certain  Industries.  For  In  energy  poor  Japan, 
control  over  Imports  meant  control  over 
energy. 

With  a  nod  to  the  possibilities  of  an  un- 
known futture,  one  wotild  have  to  say  that 
the  Federal  OU  and  Oas  Corporation  could 
be  kept  well  within  the  American  system 
of  checks  and  balances.  The  history  of  TVA 
certainly  suggests  such  a  co\irse.  Congres- 
sional hearings,  new  legislation  and  a  steady 
hand  on  tbe  purse  strings  all  kept  TVA  under 
public  control.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
new  corporation  should  have  a  different 
experience. 

Efficiency — Can  a  public  corp(x«tlon  meet 
a  private  standard? 
An  ideal  situation  for  comparing  efficiency 
is  the  existence  of  a  public  and  private  firm 
competing  on  roughly  equal  terms  in  tbe 
same  market.  In  the  purely  competitive 
world  of  economic  theory,  the  tero  corpc^a- 
tlons  would  both  be  equally  efficient  or  one 
would  not  survive.  In  any  case,  some  type 
of  clear  Judgnoent  could  be  made.  There  is 
no  particular  reason  why  a  public  firm  with 


some  monopoly  power  could  not  act  in  a 
capitalistic  manner.  If  it  did.  we  might  com- 
pare the  balance  sheets  of  public  and  pri- 
vate firms  and  (accountants  willing)  make 
some  sort  of  Judgment  about  their  relative 
efficiency. 

The  difficulty  is  that  public  corporations 
are  usually  founded  because  the  market  is 
not  functioning  in  a  politically  acceptable 
way.  In  some  cases,  private  capital  will  nut 
take  risks  tbat  the  authorities  want  it  to 
take.  The  result  may  be  a  limited  venture 
like  Pan  Arctic  In  Canada  or  tbe  establish- 
ment of  major  corporation  as  with  the  CFP 
in  Prance.  Or  the  existence  of  a  natural 
monopoly  (roughly  a  situation  in  which  costs 
decrease  steadily  up  to  the  point  that  the 
relevant  market  is  satisfied)  may  lead  to 
public  corporation. 

In  the  type  of  situation  mentioned  above. 
there  is  often  no  private  measure  of  effi- 
ciency. In  some  cases,  one  can  ask  how  have 
private  companies  performed  in  situations 
with  less  risk  (Panarctic)  or  how  a  truly 
competitive  firm  would  behave  if  it  were  to 
determine  the  policies  of  a  public  monopoly? 
In  many  cases,  however,  the  public  cor- 
poration is  burdened  with  many  tasks  not 
shared  by  its  private  counterparts.  Stricter 
environmental  standards,  economic  develop- 
ment missions,  public  employment  respon- 
sibilities, counter  cyclical  capital  constraints 
and  the  constant  pressure  of  the  press  and 
politicians  are  a  few  of  the  factors  that  may 
be  different  for  the  public  corporation 

It  is  bard  to  say  exactly  how  many  of  these 
kinds  of  burdens  will  be  vested  upon  the 
proposed  oil  and  gas  corporation.  The  Conte 
bill  does  exhibit  a  definite  solicitousness  tor 
the  environment.  To  tbe  extent  that  that 
adds  constraints  to  the  corporation's  actions, 
it  may  appear  less  efficient  than  its  private 
competitor. 

The  indications  from  the  foreign  experi- 
ence and  the  record  of  the  TVA  are  both 
encouraging.  Despite  the  political  pressures 
and  the  added  responsibilities,  many  of  the 
ENI  subsidiaries  have  been  able  to  compete 
on  a  world  wide  basis.  The  TVA  success- 
fully cut  prices,  grew,  prospered,  and  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  economic 
development  of  an  eight  state  area. 

Efficiency  in  the  new  corporation? — prob- 
ably. 

The  yardstick? 
Tb  what  extent  will  the  proposed  Federal 
Oil  and  Oas  Corporation  operate  under  con- 
ditions similar  to  those  of  a  private  concern? 
Will  the  new  corporation  provide  an  accurate 
yardstick  by  which  the  performance  of  pri- 
vate concerns  can  be  measured? 

In  terms  of  state  and  local  taxes,  the  pro- 
posed corporation  wUl  pay  Just  as  if  it  were 
a  private  corporation.  Not  only  does  this  add 
to  the  local  tax  roles,  but  it  makes  the  private 
and  public  operations  more  directly  com- 
parable. Federal  income  tax  on  corporate 
profits  is  quite  another  matter.  Like  the 
TVA.  the  new  corporation  will  probably  not 
pay  federal  taxes.  To  make  the  public  cor- 
poration more  comparable  with  a  private 
body,  tbe  tax  liabilities.  Insurance  and  other 
costs  would  have  to  be  computed  and  Incor- 
porated in  a  reconstructed  set  of  books.  The 
procedure  does  imply  a  host  of  accounting 
decisions  m  a  field  which  does  not  yet  boast 
of  uniformity,  but  it  could  certaizUy  be  done. 
Capital  costs  would  also  be  different  for 
the  public  and  private  corporation.  For  the 
public  corporation,  initial  capitalization  will 
come  from  the  public  coffers  rather  than 
from  internally  generated  funds  or  the  cap- 
ital market.  Capital  raised  through  govern- 
ment guaranteed  bonds,  another  avenue  open 
to  the  public  corporation,  will  oome  at  a 
somewhat  lower  price  than  would  funds 
raised  without  a  guarantee. 

Operating  costs  should  be  rather  similar. 
Private  and  public  firms  will  basically  have 
to  compete  on  the  same  market  for  drilling 
equipment,  fuel,  and  labor.  Without  know- 


ing more  about  the  actual  labor  or  contract- 
ing practices  of  the  proposed  corporation,  it 
is  difficult  to  make  a  more  specific  evalua- 
tion. 

Beyond  tbe  bare  bones  of  costs  rjid  ac- 
counting, the  public  and  private  corporations 
wUl  operate  in  very  different  envlronmenrs. 
Although  both  will  be  subject  to  .ooiltical 
controls,  the  persistent  scrutiny  of  the  public 
corporation  by  Congress  and  the  Executive 
branch  will  almost  surely  Impose  added  ex- 
penses on  tbe  ne'^  corporation. 

Probably  there  will  not  be  a  strict  36  Inches 
in  the  public  corporations  yardstick,  but  vrlll 
33  or  40  do  Just  as  well?  For  many  purposes, 
the  rough  comparisons  that  can  be  made 
between  public  and  private  operations  should 
be  a  considerable  aid  to  decisions  on  the  true 
cost  of  production,  regulation,  tax  Inoentlvcs, 
or  the  need  for  price  controls.  In  this  nen-se, 
the  public  corporation  would  provide  i^  val« 
uable  measurement  tool. 

Regulation  through  competition 
Much  has  been  made  of  the  role  of  TVA 
In  extending  electric  service  and  lowering 
the  rates  for  electricity.  By  taking  tbe  risk 
of  lower  rates,  the  TVA  found  a  market 
that  the  private  companies  bad  been  unable 
or  unwilling  to  reach. 

Any  final  Judgment  on  the  hypothesis  of 
regulation  through  competition  demands  a 
series  of  Judgments  about  tbe  degree  of 
monopoly  in  the  oil  and  gas  Industry,  the 
potential  behavior  of  private  firms,  and  the 
probable  role  of  the  government  corporation. 
How  then  does  all  this  come  out?  Keeping 
in  mind  the  tentative  nature  of  any  judg- 
ments, the  evidence  suggests  that  a  Federal 
Oil  and  Oas  Corporation  would  certainly  be 
economically  viable.  There  is  no  reason  why 
it  could  net  run  at  a  high  level  of  technical 
competence  and  general  efficiency.  It  will  not 
necessarily  provide  an  exact  yardstick  by 
which  to  measure  the  performance  of  prlv.^te 
corporation,  but  should  put  the  government 
in  a  position  to  make  "ball  park"  Judgments 
about  the  operation  of  the  Industry. 
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MARCH  29:  VIETNAM  VETERANS 
DAY 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
pennisslon  to  extend  hli  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rgcois  and  to  taielnde 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANUTf.  Ifr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
March  29.  has  been  proclaimed  Vietnam 
Vetenms  Day.  a  day  devoted  to  those 
Amerleaas  who  aenred  in  Vietnam  and 
who  now  seem  destined  to  become  the 
"fOTBotten"  Aaoerleans. 

No  bnas  bands  and  eheertag  crowds 
greeted  most  of  these  men  as  they  re- 
tained from  Vietnam,  rather  they  re- 
turned to  a  NatioB  that  was  determined 
to  forget  the  horror  and  the  trauma  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  Now  tiiese  veterans 
find  they  are  caugfht  In  the  struggle  be- 


tween those  who  wl£h  to  forget,  and 
those  of  us  who  cannot  forget. 

Tlie  situation  of  our  Vietnam  veterans 
today  is  one  hardly  befifctlng  those  who 
have  given  so  much  for  their  country. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  these  vet- 
erans Is  almost  10  percent,  and  In  lower 
income  areas  of  the  country  it  is  over 
20  percent;  It  is  sad,  indeed,  that  so  many 
of  those  men  who  fouc^t  on  the  battle 
lines  of  Vietnam  are  now  locked  in  a 
new  battle  on  the  unemployment  lines  of 
America. 

If  we  can  ever  hope  to  put  our  Viet- 
nam veterans  to  work  we  must  do  all  we 
can  to  help  them  get  a  good  education. 
Unfortunately,  the  GI  bin  has  not  always 
proved  adequate  for  these  young  veter- 
ans; only  21  percent  of  our  eligible  Viet- 
nam vets  are  now  enrolled  in  college 
programs  as  compared  to  50  percent  oi 
the  eUgfble  vets  after  World  War  II.  The 
House  took  a  great  step  forward  last 
February  19  when  it  approved  a  13.6-per- 
cent increase  in  the  educational  £isslst- 
ance  benefits  available  under  the  GI 
bill.  I  hope  that  this  increase  will  turn 
the  tide  and  free  our  newest  veterans 
from  their  struggle,  but  I  fear  that  it 
will  not.  We  must  move  to  assure  each 
Vietnam  veteran  an  equal  opportunity; 
this  task  Is  not  an  easy  one,  but  it  is 
our  duty. 

Though  unemidoymetit  and  lack  of 
educational  assistance  are  two  of  \hs 
most  acute  problems  JDacing  our  Viet- 
nam veterans  today  there  are  also  dif- 
ficulties in  the  areas  of  housing  and  med- 
ical care.  I  believe  that  tf  we  are  to  iden- 
tify, understand,  and  eliminate  these 
problems  then  we  must  make  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  more  respcmsive  to 
the  needs  of  these  vets. 

Our  Natl(m  suffered  greatly  because 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  but  no  Americans 
sacrificed  more  than  those  who  served. 
Over  56,000  Americans  gave  their  lives 
In  Vietnam,  564  more  apent  years  cm- 
fined  in  the  prison  camps  of  the  North. 
1.354  are  still  missing  and  over  340,000 
returned  home  disabled.  Our  Nation's 
Vietnam  veterans  have  given  more  than 
any  nation  could  ask,  they  have  sacri- 
ficed enough,  now  it  is  time  for  us  to 
move  forward  as  a  nation  to  assure  these 
men  that  they  have  not  been  forgotten. 

I  have  heard  many  say  that  the  Viet- 
nam war  was  a  war  without  heroes;  I 
believe  that  every  Vietnam  vet  is  a  hero 
In  his  own  right  for  having  answered  his 
country's  call,  for  having  served  his 
coimtry  well  in  what  was  perhaps  the 
most  unpopular  war  In  our  history  and 
for  having  the  courage  to  come  home  to 
a  nation  that  no  long^  seems  to  care. 

I  am  proud  of  our  Nation's  veterans 
and  I  am  proud  of  our  Nation's  efforts, 
both  public  and  private,  to  help  these 
men  in  their  time  of  need,  but  I  believe 
that  the  Job  Is  far  from  finished  and 
that  every  American  must  Join  this 
effort. 

I. do  not  believe  that  we  can  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  peace  imtil  we  have  secured  for 
every  Vietnam  veteran  the  rights  he  de- 
serves and  the  benefits  he  has  earned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  prayers  are  with 
t^ose  veterans  who  have  still  not  re- 
turned to  our  shores  and  with  those  who 
are  struggling  here  at  home. 

America  has  ahead  of  her  the  great 


goal  of  assuring  every  veteran  a  good  job 
and  a  decent  wage  and  vtiiat  a  great  day 
it  will  be  when  that  goal  is  finally 
reached. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  every  American  will 
Join  In  this  effort  and  that  t<xnorrow  we 
as  a  nation  can  think  of  all  our  Vietnam 
veterans  and  wha^  they  have  done  foi 
us.  and  all  that  we  can  do  for  them. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to : 

Mr.  MrrcsELL  of  Maryland  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Ndll)  ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  IDness. 

Mr.  RosxNTHAi.  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Nsnx),  for  today  through  Thiursday, 
April  11,  on  account  of  ofiBclal  business. 


SPECJIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kntp)  to  revise  and  extend 
tjielr  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Ware,  for  5  minute*,  today. 

Mr.  Keicp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cronin,  for  5  minuses,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bbkckihridgb)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  atid  Include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Dicofi,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoNzALSz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HotiFiELD.  for  5  mlhutes,  today. 

Mr.  Culver,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rcuss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  C^ARK,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MuawTT  of  Nev  York,  for  10 
minutes  today. 

Mr.  DANm.soif ,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Koch  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  8l^  pages  of  the  Ooxgrjbssiohai, 
Rkcoss  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $329.25. 

Mr.  Harrhtgtoh  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  Is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
cost  $1,619.75. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KxMP)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Brothill  of  Virginia  \n  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  DxtLENBACK  iu  two  instauces. 

Mr.  OuDE  in  five  Instances. 

Mr,  RoNCAiLO  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  MmsHALL  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Wthan  in  two  Instimces. 

Mr.  AacHKK  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  AsHBRoox  in  five  iQstances. 

Mr.  J.  WiLLIAll  STANTOlr. 

Mr.  Shottp  In  two  instahoes. 
Mr.  Comcir  in  two  Insti^ces. 

Mr.  SUUSTEK. 
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Mr.  Bakes. 

Mr.  £teiwiNSKi  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  mtvxi.1.  m  five  Instances. 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  In  two 
instances. 
Mr.  Mallart. 

Mr.  GiLHAN  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Kemp  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Parris  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  BaowH  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Hosmsr  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DU  POHT. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BRXcKiintiDGS)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Natcheb. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Symihgton. 

Mr.  Jarkan. 

Mr.  Addabbo  in  two  Instances. 

Mrs.  BoGGS. 

Mr.  ICHORD. 

Mr.  Htjitgatx. 

Mr.  GTTIfTER. 

Mr.  Ahdkrson  of  CaUfomla  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  DRiirAN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  EvTws  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Brxhkukt. 

Mr.  Deht. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  BnTGRAH  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  two  Instances. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN  in  10  Instances. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BTT.Tfl  SIGNED 

The  SPKAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

8.  ai74.  An  act  to  amend  oertatn  provlalona 
of  law  defining  widow  and  widower  under 
the  dvll  aervlee  retirement  ayatem,  and  for 
other  pnipoees:  and 

S.  3747.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fair  lAbor 
Standards  Act  of  19S8  to  Inereaae  the  min- 
imum wage  rate  under  that  act,  to  expand 
the  coverage  of  the  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDQE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  acconUni^ 
(at  2  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
Its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  April  1, 1974,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ET  CETERA 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2100.  A  letter  from  the  Aaelstant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installatlcms  and  LoglstlaB) , 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  small  and  other 
boslnees  firms  during  July-November  1978, 
pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act.  as  amended  (15  n£.0.  6ae(d)l;  to 
the  Ckimmlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2101.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  transfer  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare research  and  evaluation  authority  con- 
tained In  the  Eeonomlo  Opportmity  Aet  of 


1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

aioa.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  statement  concern- 
ing a  delay  In  the  presentation  of  legislative 
proposals  providing  for  the  recovery  of  Hie 
costs  of  the  airport  and  airway  system  from 
airway  users;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
BacaovxD  Fbok  thx  Comfzbou,^  Oxnbiai. 

2103.  A  letter  from  the  Con^ttroUer  Oen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  ezaznlnatian  of  tbe  financial 
statements  of  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Author- 
ity for  fiscal  year  1978,  pursuant  to  81  TJJB.C. 
861  (H.  Doc.  No.  9a-a48) :  to  the  Oommlttee 
(m  Oovemment  Operatlcms  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

3104.  A  letter  from  the  GomptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  problems  In  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development's  home- 
ownership  opportunities  program  for  low- 
income  famlUes;  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment Operations. 

aioe.  A  letter  tram  the  Oomptndler  Oen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  trannnltttng  a  re- 
port on  housing  aUowanoes  and  the  experi- 
mental housing  allowance  program  being 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  DeveUqunent;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  (X>MMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLfi  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xiii,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  vnroper 
calendar,  as  foUows: 

Mr.  SIBK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Beaolxrtion  998.  RasoIutkHi  to  amend  the 
House  Rulea  regaidlng  the  making  of  points 
of  no  quorum,  conslderatkm  of  certain  Sen- 
ate amendments  In  eonffennce  agreements 
or  reprated  In  conference  disagreement,  re- 
quest for  recorded  votee  and  expeditious 
conduct  of  quorum  calls  m  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  and  poBtponemant  of  proceedings 
on  suspension  motions,  azul  for  other  pur- 
poses. (Bept.  98-960) .  Referred  to  the  HOuse 
Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1018.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  House  Basolutlon  908. 
Res(dutlon  to  amend  the  House  Rules  re- 
garding the  maJclng  of  points  of  no  quortun, 
consideration  of  certain  Senate  amendments 
In  conference  agreements  or  reported  In  con- 
ference disagreement,  request  for  recorded 
votee  and  expeditious  conduct  of  quorum 
calls  In  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  post- 
ponement of  proceedings  on  suspension  mo- 
tions, and  for  other  purpoees.  (Rept.  Mo.  98- 
960) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  STAQOERS:  Oommlttee  on  Xnterstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJt.  13093.  A  bUl  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1984  to 
provide  that  licenses  for  the  operation  of 
broadcasting  stations  may  be  Issued  and  re- 
newed for  terms  of  4  Tears,  and  for  other 
purpoaes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  98-061). 
Befatred  to  the  Cocnmlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  puhlle 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduceid  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Baown  of  California, 
Vr.  BoLurD,  iir.  Hdb^  Mr.  Woh 
PAT,  Mr.  Eknt,  Mr.  MouoHAif.  Mr. 
WAunz.  Mr.  BiLBBO,  Mr.  Cbabixb  H. 
WkLsoM  of  California.  Mr.  Sasbahxs, 
Mr.  VftocKucH,  Mrs.  CoLLnra  of  HU- 
noia,  Mr.  Bnans,  Mr.  Rotbal.  Mr. 
BsBB.  Mr.  WoLiv,  MM.  Buaxs  of 
Oallftorala.  Mr.   B«an.xx>.   MT.   Roa, 


Mr.  BTnumna,  Mr.  Moaklkt,  Mr. 
9rAXK.     Mr.    HXtarosKX,    and    M^. 
WHiTXHijasT) : 
HJt.  13806.  A  bill  to  require  the  testing  of 
certain  motor  vehicles  to  determine  the  low- 
est average  octane  rating  of  gaaotlne  which 
can  be  used  without  knocking  m  such  ve- 
hicles, to  require  the  production  and  mar- 
keting of  gasoline  having  a  BpeciHad  aver- 
age octane  rating,  and  tar  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Rihii:k,  Mr.  BDWAaae  of 
California,     Mr.     ErAxaofOTON.     Ms. 
BoLTziCAK.     Mr.     Matbttkaoa,     Mr. 
SAifDiCAN,  Mr.   IiEifT.   and   Mr.   Br 
OiaiCAiN) : 
HA.  13800.  A  blU  to  require  the  testing  of 
certain  motor  vehicles  to  determine  ttxe  knr- 
eet  average  octane  rating  of  gasoline  whlob 
can  be  used  without  knoddng  in  such  vehi- 
cles, to  require  the  prodnetloii  and  raarfeet- 
tng  of  gasoUne  liavlng  a  speeilled  average 
octane  rating,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

bt  Mr  ajspiN' 
H.R.  13807.  A  bm  to  dispose  of  antimony 
from  tiie  national  stockpile;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFTELD: 
H.R.  18808.  A  bm  to  amend  tttto  n  of  the 
Sodal  Security  Act  so  as  to  remova  the 
limitation  upon  the  ammint  at  outstde  In- 
come which  an  Indtvldaal  may  earn  whUe 
receiving  benefits  thereaader;  to  tba  Oom- 
mlttee on  Ways  axLd  Means. 
By  Mr.  BBOTZMAN: 
HJt.  18809.  A  bm  to  anwnd  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivera  Act  by  designating  aegoKHitB 
of  certain  rivers  in  the  State  of  Colorado  for 
study  as  potential  components  of  tba  Na- 
tional WUd  and  Scenic  Rtvars  System;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  ot  Ohio: 
HJl.  18810.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Ctonsumer 
Protection  Agency  In  order  to  secure  wlttiln 
the  Federal  Oovemment  effective  protection 
and  representation  of  the  tateresta  of  con- 
sumers, and  t{a  other  piirjKwee;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CARET  of  New  Toik: 
HJt.  13811.  A  bUI  to  create  a  natkaal  sys- 
tem of  health  security;  to  the  Oamralttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COHEN: 
BLR.  13812.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Sodal  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  which  (subject  to  further 
increases  under  the  automatle  adjustment 
provisions  Is  permitted  each  year  without  any 
deductions  trton  benefits  t3iereunder,  and  to 
revise  the  method  for  detannlnlng  audi 
amount;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CRONIN: 
HJt.  13813.  A  bin  to  amend  tltte  6.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  persons  be  ap- 
prised Of  records  concerning  them  which  are 
maintained  by  Oovemment  agencies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovenunent  Operatloiu. 

By    Mr.    CULVER    (for   himself,    Mr. 

Zablocki.  Mr.  WOLPT,  Mr.  Tatrom, 

Mr.    Haxiimotok,    Mr.    Rrut,    Mr. 

Stzb,x,   Mr.  Wbaixh,  Vtr.  Oujcam, 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Buna  of 

Florida,  and  Mr.  VAinia  Jaot)  : 

H.R.  18814.  A  bm  to  dliBct  the  Pieeldent 

to  conduct  a  study  of  foreign  Investment  in 

the  united  States  and  to  r^xurt  to  Congress 

the  res\ilts  of  such  study.  Including  m  such 

study  and  report  a  comparison  ot  ImpUca- 

tlons  of  foreign  mvestment  ba.  the  United 

Btataa  with  ImpUoatlons  of  foreign  Invast- 

ment  In  other  countries,  an  analysis  of  the 

regiUatlon    of    foreign    investment    m    the 

United  States  and  in  other  countries,  and  a 

consideration  of  alternative  foUej  options 

concerning  foreign  Investment  available  to 

tb»  muted  States,  taking  Into  aoeount  the 

UB.  national  Interest  as  It  relates  to  the  pro- 
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taction  of  domeitic  economic  Interests  and 
to  tlia  fostering  of  commercial  Intercourse 
between  nations;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign ASalzs. 

By   Mr.   DKLLENBACK    (for  Iilmself.   Mr. 
Qdis,  Mr.  BUGGX.  Mr.  HxnEt.  Sir. 
Mr.    BiLXMBour,    and    Mr. 


): 

HJfL  lasiiS.  A  bU  to  amend  section  411  of 
the  Higber  Bducatlon  Act  of  1966  to  improve 
the  awantlng  «^  basic  educational  opportu- 
nity grants  under  such  aectlim.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 

B.B.  13810.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  au- 
thorising the  ftylngpan-Arkansas  Federal 
leclamatlon  project.  Colo.,  in  cvder  to  In- 
craaee  the  amount  authorlaed  for  such 
project  (act  at  August  10. 1963;  76  BUt.  889) 
and  to  authorlae  oonstructlon  of  a  second 
.  14»-magawatt  unit  at  the  Mt.  Elbert  Pumped 
Storage  Powwplaiit  site  of  such  project; 
to  the  Onmmlttee  on  Interior  and  Tinnilar 
ASalis. 

ByMr.FIMDtET: 

HJL  13817.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  dl3- 
abUl^  emnpenaatlon  (or  dtsaMed  YeteranB, 
and  fsr  other  puipuees.  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterana' Affairs. 
ByMr.FBKT: 

HR  13818.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  ter- 
mination of  certain  oB  and  gas  leases  granted 
with  raqwct  to  land  located  in  the  Ocala 
Hattonal  Forest;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rtor  and  f nsnlar  ABMra 
ByMr.aiMlf: 

HJL  1S819.  A  bill  to  amend  title  ZI  of  the 
Social  Oecuiltif  Act  to  repeal  tbe  recently 
'added  proTlalon  for  the  estabUahment  oi 
Pfofwartonal  Standards  Beriaiw  Organisatloas 
to  rertew  sMitees  covered  under  the  medi- 
care and  medlcatd  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Uaum. 
ByMr.BAMIXT: 

KB.  13830.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Small 
Pmliifi  Act  to  provide  low-interest  oper- 
ating loans  to  ■»"»"  husineBses  seriously 
altocted  by  a  shortage  in  energy-producing 
materUla;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HABBmOTON: 

HB.  1SS31.  A  bill  to  repeal  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Cuba  which  are  contained  in 
certain  acts  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HABBINOTON   (for  himself, 
and  Mr.  Touxg  of  Oeorgla) : 

HB.  18832.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  to  secure  adequate  and  reliable  supplies 
of  natural  gas  and  oU  at  tbe  lowest  reason- 
able cost  to  the  consumer,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Diterstato  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BKLSTOSBI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BmoHAM.  Mrs.  Cbzbholk.  Mr.  Foe- 

STTSS,     Mr.    VaMLmOXXTTBtM,       Miss 

BoLtucAV.    Mr.    PoDBix.    and    Mr. 

Bob): 
HR,  13838.  A  bill  to  direct  the  C<»im»troller 
General  of  the  United  Statee  to  conduct  an 
annual  audit  of  each  tntetstato  transporta- 
tion authority  which  has  been  established 
pursuant  to  an  interstate  compact  or  agree- 
ment that  has  been  approved  by  Congress: 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  C^>eratlona. 


By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
HB.  13824.  A  bill  to  amend  section  410  of 
tbe  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
flnancial  assistance  during  tbe  energy  crisis 
to  UJ3.  air  carriers  engaged  In  overseas  and 
foreign  air  transportation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMBIEB: 
HB.  13825.  A  bill  to  establish  administra- 
tive and  governmental  practices  and  proce- 
dvires  for  certain  kinds  of  surveillance  activi- 
ties engaged  in  by  tbe  administrative  agen- 
cies and   departments  of  the   Government 
when  executing  their  investigative,  law  en- 
forcement, and  other  functions,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Commlttte  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMXIER   (for  himself, 
Mr.  BcH)mo,  Mr.  Coktkrs,  Mr.  Dan- 
lELsoN,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Mezvinskt, 
Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr.  MrrcRKU.  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  SicrrK  of 
New  York,  Mr.  SaKdmak,  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.    PrsH.    Mr.    Bikstkr,    and    Mr. 

COTJCHUN)  : 

HB.  13826.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent and  regionalized  U.S.  Partde  Commission, 
to  provide  fair  and  equitable  parole  proce- 
dures, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 

HB.  13827.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  welfare  by  providing  for  the  In- 
spection of  Imported  dairy  products  and  by 
requiring  that  such  products  comply  with 
certain  minimum  standaids  for  quality  and 
wholeaomeness  and  that  the  dairy  farms  on 
which  milk  is  produced  and  the  plants  In 
which  such  products  are  produced  meet  cer- 
tain minimum  standards  of  sanitation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HB.  13828.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  determine  If  bounties,  grants, 
or  export  subsidies  are  paUl  by  foreign  coun- 
tries with  respect  to  dairy  products  Imported 
into  the  United  States,  and  for  other  piu:- 
poses;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOABa^EY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HzcRLKB     of     Wtst     Virginia,     Ms. 

HOLTZMAN,    Mr.    aAHBANES,    Mr.    PXP- 
PEB,    Mr.    HARXtNOroN,    Mr.    TiERNAN, 

Mr.  Yatbon,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Cab- 

MXT  of  Ohio,  Mr.  BiLBXBo,  Mr.  Lukzn, 

Mb.     Abzttg,     Mr.     Seieerling,     ISx, 

DaiNAN,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illtnois,  and 

Mr.  Mftcalte)  : 

HB.  13829.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  and 

full-time  employment  to  persons  who  are 

unemployed  and  underemployed  as  a  result 

of  the  energy  crisis;   to  the  Committee  on 

Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Eck- 
SAXOT,  Mr.  HzLSTOSKi,  and  Mr.  Cor- 
MAN) : 
HB.    13830.   A   blU   to  establish   national 
goals  for  the  effective,  fair.  Inexpensive,  and 
expeditious  resolution  of  controversies   In- 
volving consumers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEYSEB: 
HB.  13831.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  tbe  estab- 
Usbment  of  an  American  Polkllfe  Center  in 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
HB.  13832.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Emergency 


Petroleiun  Allocation  Act  ot  1973  with  respect 
to  the  base  period  for  purposes  of  allocation 
to  Independent  marketers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RHODES: 
HB.  13833.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  UJ3. 
Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  H;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  JudldaVy. 
By  Mr.  STAQQEBS: 
H.R.  13834.  A  bill  to  provide  standby  emer- 
gency authority  to  assure  that  the  essential 
energy  needs  of  the  United  States  are  met, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  ULLMAN: 
HB.  13835.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6420 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  treat 
timber  operations  as  farming,  for  purposes 
of  the  excise  taxes  on  special  fuels  and  gaso- 
line; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
ByMr.KABTH: 
H.J.  Res.  960.  Joint  resolution  requiring 
the  President  to  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
concerning  importations  of  minerals  which 
are  critical  to  the  needs  of  U.S.  indiistry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  LATTA: 
H.J.  Res.  961.  Joint  resolution  requiring 
the  President  to  submit  to  Congress  a  re- 
port  concermng    Importalttons   of   minerals 
which  are  critical  to  the  needs  of  U.S.  indus- 
try; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Oou>WATEa,  Mr.  Ovb- 
SEB,  Mr.  Mathias  of  California,  Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  RoTBAL,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi.  Mr.   Pricv  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Hnxis,  Mr.  Mtebs,  Mr.  Shbiveb,  Mr. 
WmN,  Mr.  HoGAN.  Mr.  MrrcHXtx  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Codte,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  EscH.  and  ISk.  Rxxgls)  : 
H.  Res.  1019.  Resolution  to  create  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Envlronmemt;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr,  BBOTZMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

ZwACH,  Mr.  BandAll,  Mr.  Sebelitts, 

Mr.      Thone,      Mr.      DounncK     V. 

Daniels,   Mr.   Fosstthe,    Mr.   Hel- 

STosKi,  Mr.  Roe,  M«.  Asztrc,  Mr.  Fish, 

Mr.  Eixicp,  Mr.  EIinc,  Iidr.  Rancel,  Mr. 

Smith  of  New  York,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 

Andbews    of    North    Dakota,    Mr. 

Regtjla,  Mr.  DEvntE,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 

Williams.  Mr.  Mamn,  Mr.  Sfence,  Mr. 

Pickle,  and  Mr.  purcHAaD) : 
H.  Res.  1030.  Resolution  to  create  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials, 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 
[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  March  27, 1947] 

898.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  tbe  Stete  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantetlons,  relative  to  homes 
for  the  elderly;  to  the  Comaiittee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

ISubmttied  March  28.  1974] 
399.  Also  memorial  of  Hbe  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  relative  to  Professional 
Stendard  Review  Organizations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE-^Thursday,  March  28, 1974 


Hie  Senate  met  at  9:30  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Aslai  E.  Stbvew- 
BCMT  m.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
nUnols. 


piATn 

Tbe  Chaplain,  tbe  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  EUon,  DJ3.,  offered  tbe  following 
prayer: 


O  Lord  our  God,  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,  help  us  to  use 
wisely  this  new  day  which  Thou  hast 
given  us.  In  hard  tasks  grant  us  the 
grace  of  perseverance.  In  difficult  prob- 
lems help  us  to  press  onward  imtil  solu- 
tions are  found.  In  all  our  efforts  help 
us  to  "Abhor  that  which  is  evU;  cleave 
to  that  which  is  good.  Be  kindly  affec- 


tioned  one  to  another  with  brotherly 
love;  in  honour  preferring  one  another; 
not  slothful  in  business;  fervent  in 
spirit;  serving  the  Lord."  Bring  us  to 
evening  with  nothing  to  make  us 
ashamed,  with  nothing  to  regret,  with 
nothing  badly  done,  and  with  peace  in 
our  hearts. 
In  Thy  holy  name  we  Dray.  Amen. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFPKTER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pso  temfobb, 
Washington,  D.O.,  March  28,  1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson  III,  a  Senator  from  the  Stete  of 
Illinois,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  E^istland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  March  27. 1974,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  MEASURES 
ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  call  up  Calendar 
Nos.  725, 726.  and  730. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ANIMAL  HEALTH  RESEARCH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  11873)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  encourage  and  as- 
sist the  several  States  in  carrying  out  a 
program  of  animal  health  research, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  line  7,  after 
the  word  "of",  insert  "fresh  water  fish 
and  shellfish";  on  page  2,  line  4,  after 
the  word  "poultry;",  insert  "to  minimize 
losses  of  livestock  and  poultry  due  to 
transportation  and  handling;";  on  page 
3,  line  12,  after  the  word  "the",  where 
it  appears  the  second  time,  strike  out 
"advisory  board"  and  insert  "Advisory 
Board";  on  page  4,  line  12,  after  the  word 
"the",  where  it  appears  the  second  time, 
strike  out  "advisory  board"  and  Insert 
"Advisory  Board";  in  line  21,  after  the 
word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$20,000,000" 
and  insert  "$40,000,000";  on  page  7,  after 
line  6,  insert: 

(f )  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  conduct 
an  Inventory  of  all  horsee  in  the  United 
Stetes. 


In  line  11.  after  the  word  "exceed", 
strike  out  "$15,000,000"  and  insert  "$20.- 
000,000";  in  line  20,  after  the  word  "the", 
where  it  appears  the  second  time,  strike 
out  "advisory  board"  and  Insert  "Ad- 
visory Board":  in  line  24,  after  the  word 
"exceed,"  strike  out  "$10,000,000"  and 
insert  "$15,000,000";  on  page  8,  line  14, 
after  the  word  "the",  strike  out  "advisory 
board"  and  insert  "Advisory  Board";  in 
line  24,  after  the  word  "payment",  strike 
out  "or"  and  insert  "of";  on  page  9,  line 
10,  after  "Sec.  9."  insert  "(a)";  in  the 
same  line,  after  the  amendment  Just 
stated,  strike  out  "At  a  time  and  in  a 
manner  to  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the"  and  insert  "The";  in  line  11, 
after  the  word  "dean",  strike  out  "and ' 
and  insert  "or";  to  Une  12  after  the 
word  "will",  strike  out  "be  directed  to 
appoint  a  local  committee  to  review" 
and   insert   "have   prepared";    to   Itoe 

18,  after  the  word  "proposals",  strike 
out  "reviewed  by  the  local  committees 
and";  to  Itoe  22,  after  the  word  "gen- 
eral", strike  out  "outltoes"  and  insert 
"guideltoes";  at  the  beginning  of  Itoe 
23,  insert  "(b) ";  on  page  10,  Itoe  8,  after 
"Sec.  10.",  Insert  "(a)";  at  the  begto- 
ntog  of  Itoe  13,  insert  "(b)":  after  line 

19,  insert: 

(c)  Each  recipient  of  Federal  aaslBtanoe 
under  this  Act,  pursuant  to  grants,  cub- 
grants,  contracte,  subcontracts,  loana,  or 
other  arrangements,  entered  Into  ottier  than 
by  formal  advertising,  and  which  are  other- 
wise authorized  by  this  Act,  shaU  keep  such 
records  as  tbe  Secretary  shall  preBcribe.  In- 
cluding records  which  fully  dmclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  suCb  redpieni 
of  tbe  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the  total 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  in  con- 
nection with  which  such  assistance  is  given 
or  vised,  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  or  imdertaklng  supplied 
by  other  sources,  and  such  other  records 
as  wUl  facllltete  an  elfectlve  audit. 

And,  on  page  11.  after  Itoe  6,  Insert: 

(d)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptndler 
General  of  the  United  Stetes,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representetlves.  shall,  until 
the  expiration  of  three  years  after  comple- 
tion of  the  project  ox  undertaking  referred  to 
in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  have  n.Metts 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documente.  papers,  and  records 
of  such  recipiente  which  in  tbe  <^lnion  of 
the  Secretary  or  the  Comptroller  General 
may  be  related  or  pertinent  to  the  grante, 
subgrante,  contracte,  subcontracts,  loans,  or 
other  arrangements  referred  to  in  subsection 


PACILnTES  NAMED  IN  HONOR  OF 
FORMER  PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B. 
JOHNSON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2835)  to  rename  the  first  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  Center  located  near 
Franklto,  N.C.,  and  the  Cross  Timbers 
National  Grasslands  to  Texas  to  honor 
of  former  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with 
amendment  on  page  2,  line  4.  after  the 
word  "and",  strike  out  "consideration" 
and  insert  "ctmsidered";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Sepreaentuttvea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conifress  amended.  Ihat  Vba  flrat 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Center,  known 
as  the  Arrowood  Civilian  Conservation  Corpe 
Center,  located  near  Franklin,  North  Caro- 
lina, is  redesignated  as  the  Lyndoo  B.  John- 
son CivfUan  Conservation  Corps  Center,  and 
the  Cross  Timbers  National  Oneslanda,  lo- 
cated in  Wise  and  Montague  Cotinties,  Texas, 
is  redesignated  as  the  Lyndon  B.  JohnatRi 
National  Oraaslanda. 

Sec.  2.  Any  law,  regulatiaii.  document, 
map,  or  record  of  the  United  Stetes  in  which 
reference  Is  made  to  the  Arrowood  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  Center  cr  to  the  Croes 
Timbers  National  Grasslands  Shan  be  held 
and  consideration  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  Center  and  the  Lyndon  B.  36bxmm. 
Natlimal  GraaelandB,  respectively. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


(c). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
l>assed. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SALE  OP  A 
FORMER  FOREIGN  SERVICE  CON- 
SULATE BUILDINO 

The  bill  (HJl.  12341)  to  authorize  sale 
of  a  former  Foreign  Service  consulate 
building  to  Venice  to  Wake  Forest  Uni- 
versity, was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
thirdsreadtng.  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Tte  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t«a- 
pore.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor trnia  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rakoolfk) 
is  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoxis  consent  that  the  time  be 
transposed  and  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wlsconsto  (Mr.  Pbo^xhz) 
be  recognized. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator 
from  Wlsconsto  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  mtoutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  dls- 
ttoguished  majority  leader. 


WHATS  RIGHT  ABOUT  OUR  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT?  WOMEN'S 
RIGHTS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  second  of  a  series  of  speedMs  I 
am  giving  on  what  is  right  about 
our  Federal  Government.  Of  course  there 
is  plenty  wnmg  with  tbe  Craigress,  the 
President,  and  even  the  courts.  Evwy- 
one  knows  that.  And  the  polls  todlcate 
that  tbe  majority  of  people  believe  that 
there  is  far  more  wnxig  than  right.  I 
emphatically  disagree. 

We  have  made  remarkable  progrcGS  m 
this  Oovertunent  to  the  pest  15  years— 
bipartlsan-Republican-Democratlc  prog- 
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ress.  It  Is  oontinuiDg  and  at  a  remark- 
ably rm;>ld  pace. 

Earlier  this  week  I  disciissed  the  Im- 
mense progacsB  the  FWeral  Goveniment 
has  made  In  the  past  IS  or  30  yean  In 
oontrlbutlnc  to  Improved  educatbm  In 
this  country. 

Today  I  take  on  the  progress  we  are 
making  In  women's  rights  and  (9par- 
tmdtles. 

In  all  honesty  BCr.  President,  a  strong 
case  can  be  made  that  our  progress  has 
been  so  limited  that  we  cannot  point 
to  It  with  prUe.  But  we  have  made  prog- 
ress. We  are  on  our  way.  Women  have 
a  far  better  opportunity  now  than  ever 
befoce  in  Ametlcan  history  to  flet  a  Job- 
to  defend  their  legal  rights  and  to  as- 
pire to  equal  treatment  in  pay  and  pres- 
tige with  merL  We  have  gone  a  long  way 
to  provide  the  legal  IramewoA — ^the 
vital  political  foundation  for  progress. 
But  we  have  gone  almost  nowhere  In 
making  the  oppwtunity  a  reaUty. 

Consider  this  Chamber— The  nJB. 
Senate--as  an  ezami^.  We  have  102 
Membem  in  this  powerful  legislative 
branch  of  the  U.8.  Qovemment.  How 
many  wcHnen?  None.  Of  the  50  Oover- 
nors  of  our  States  how  many  are  women? 
None.  Of  the  mayore  of  our  Uggwt  cities, 
how  many  are  women?  None.  There  are 
no  women  on  the  Supreme  Court,  none  In 
the  President's  Cabinet.  There  are  12 
women  In  the  435-Member  Bouse  <A  Rep- 
resentatives, a  few,  a  very  few  scattered 
here  and  there  in  position  of  power  azul 
Influence  In  the  administration,  but  very 
few.  Indeed. 

Some  say  the  real  power  In  this  coun- 
try Is  stni  Id  business.  That  may  be.  How 
do  women  fare  in  business  In  this  coun- 
try? In  American  business  the  situation 
Is  even  worse.  Recently  Fortune  magazine 
made  a  study  of  women  In  big  business. 
They  took  the  thousand  largest  firms  in 
America.  Tliey  took  the  three  top  paid 
offlcers  In  each  business,  and  added  every 
director  In  Hie  business  who  earned  more 
than  $35,000  a  year.  They  thus  assembled 
the  6.000  top  people— the  cream  of  Amer- 
ican business.  What  did  it  show?  Were 
10  percent  or  600  women?  No.  Were  1 
percent  or  60  women?  No,  again.  There 
were  only  11  women  among  these  6,000 
pollcymaJdng  officials  in  American  busi- 
ness, and  only  1  of  those  11  had  been 
able  to  work  her  way  In  the  usual  miynnn 
to  a  top  position  in  the  firm.  The  rest  had 
Inherited  the  position  by  birtii  or  mar- 
riage. 

We  could  make  the  same  depressing 
case  of  over^rtMlming  discrimination 
against  women  in  the  professions — in 
medicine,  law,  rdiglon,  ttievlslon,  news- 
papers. You  name  It.  Wherever  power  is 
in  this  eouitry.  Men  overwhdmlngly  oc- 
cupy all  or  Just  about  all  the  posts. 

Why  is  this?  Is  it  because  women  do  not 
have  It?  Do  they  lack  ability,  intelligence, 
force.  Judgment?  Of  course  not.  The 
prime  minister  of  JsmA  is  a  woman.  Of 
India — another  distinguished  woman,  fii 
Russia  most  of  the  doctors  are  women. 

Repeatedly,  where  given  anything  like 
a  chance,  women  have  shown  they  can 
do  every  bit  as  good  a  job  as  men. 

Now  this  failuze  to  use  the  talent  of 
half  of  our  population  is  a  serloiK  na- 
tkmal  waste. 

All  of  us  know  how  much  we  need 


leadership — Intelligent,  sensitive,  com- 
petent leadership  everywhere  In  Amer- 
ica— in  government.  In  the  law,  In  medi- 
cine, in  business.  But  by  cheating  women 
of  the  opportunity  to  contribute  their 
ability  we  have  been  seriously  weakening 
OTU"  coxmtry. 

With  all  this  bad  news  about  what  is 
wrong,  how  can  I  call  this  a  speech  about 
what  Is  right  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  now 
at  long  last — ^just  in  the  past  few  years 
we  have  begun — only  begun — but  that 
beginning  represents  a  KoUd  and  vital 
ccoitribution  to  women's  rights  and  op- 
portunities. 

1B«1 — BTATUB  or  WOICXN  COMMISBION 

In    1961    President    Kennedy    noted 
that- 
Continuing  prejudice  antf  outmoded  (nis- 
toms  act  as  barriers  to  th*  full  realization 
of  women's  basic  rights. 

In  «a  effort  to  change  this  situation, 
he  established  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  the  Status  of  Women  to  advise 
him  on  what  we  needed  to  do  as  a  nation 
to  overcome  discrimination  against 
women. 

■QUAX.   RIGHTS    AMEttOMBNT 1972 

Tbday,  just  13  years  later,  I  believe 
that  this  Nation  can  take  pride  in  the 
progress  we  have  made  toward  achiev- 
ing full  legal  equality  and  ec(Hiomic  op- 
portunity for  American  womai.  State 
smd  local  laws  that  discriminate  against 
women  are  being  challenged  In  the 
courts  and  overturned.  Congress  has 
passed  tiie  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  and  it  has  already  been 
ratified  by  33  States.  The  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Cbmmission  has 
enforcement  powers  with  wlilch  to  stop 
discrimination  against  women  on  the 
Job.  Prohibitions  against  cex  discrimina- 
tion have  been  extended  to  employees  of 
educational  institutions,  governmental 
agencies,  and  businesses  and  unions  with 
more  tean  15  workers. 

In  fact,  there  has  been  something  of  a 
legal  revolution  in  the  neld  of  women's 
rights  In  the  last  dectule,  and  I  would 
like  to  take  some  time  today  to  sum- 
marize the  most  important  changes  and 
their  impfict  on  women's  Hves. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  able  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmihe)  is  correctly 
sketching  developments  within  our 
coimtry  from  the  standpoint  of  op- 
portunities for  and  contributions  of 
women  in  many  spheres  of  public,  and 
certainly  civic  and  private  endeavors. 

It  is  appropriate,  as  a  point  of  his- 
torical perspective,  to  add  a  footnote  il- 
lustrating the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  achieving  political  and  eco- 
nomic justice  for  women.  In  1854,  three 
young  women  employed  as  copyists  In 
the  U.S.  Patent  Office  were  threatened 
with  loss  of  their  jobs.  A  member  of 
Congress  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Robert  McClelland,  on  behalf 
of  one  of  them,  and  received  the  follow- 
ing response : 

There  is  every  dlsposltloa  on  my  part  to 
do  anything  for  the  lady  In  question  ex- 
cept to  retain  her,  or  any  of  the  other  fe- 
males who  work  m  the  rooms  of  the  Pat- 


ent OfBce.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  em- 
ployment of  females  In  the  performance  of 
such  duties  aa  they  are  coinpetent  to  dis- 
charge, hut  there  is  such  obvloxis  Impropriety 
m  the  mixing  of  sexes  wlthm  the  walls  of  a 
public  office  that  I  have  determined  to  arrest 
the  practice. 

The  'lady  in  question''  lost  her  job. 
But  she  went  on  to  distinguish  herself 
a  few  years  later  in  a  Job  situation  con- 
sidered exclusively  male.  The  lady's 
name  was  Clara  Barton.  Her  work  on  the 
Civil  War  battlefields  and  as  foimder  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  made  her  one 
of  the  most  Illustrious  iromen  in  our 
Nation's  history. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thazik  the  dlsthi- 
giilshed  Sexuitor  from  West  Virginia  for 
this  dramatic  demonstration  of  contribu- 
tions that  women  have  made  in  the  past, 
In  ^Ite  of  the  enormous  prejudice  they 
have  suffered  for  so  long.  The  Senator 
has  been  a  leader  in  the  efforts  to  secure 
equal  opportunity  for  wottien. 

SQTTAL  PAT  ACT — lisSS 

Two  pieces  of  legislation  In  particular 
have  contributed  enormously  to  ending 
economic  discrimination  against  women 
in  the  past  10  years.  The  Equal  Pay  Act 
of  1963  requires  men  and  women  to  be 
paid  equally  for  Jobs  requiting  equal  skill, 
effort,  and  respoosibUity.  Although  it 
originally  applied  only  to  those  persons 
covered  by  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1972  ex- 
tended its  protection  to  executive,  admin- 
istrative, and  professioxial  employees, 
including  teachers.  Furthermore,  a  larxl- 
mark  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1970  held  that  women  pnforming  work 
which  is  "substantially"  equal  to  that  of 
men  should  receive  the  same  pay,  a  deci- 
sion which  greatly  broadened  the  scope 
and  authority  of  the  act. 

Under  the  Equal  Pay  Act,  which  Is 
administered  by  the  Wages  and  Hours 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
complaints  can  be  handled  quickly, 
often  without  litigation,  and  the  name 
of  the  complainant  can  remain  anony- 
mous. Prom  Jime  1964  to  June  1972, 
$44.5  million  was  found  due  to  108.000 
employees  imder  this  statute. 

The  Equal  Pay  Act  does  not  cover  equal 
opportunity,  hhing,  firing,  promotion, 
seniority,  or  conditions  of  employmeaat. 
These  areas  come  under  the  prohibitions 
against  sex  discrimination  by  employers, 
public  and  private  employment  agencies, 
labor  unions,  and  labor-management 
programs  Included  in  title  vn  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

EQUAL     KMFLOTMENT     OPPOltTgMlTIgS     ACT     OF 
1972 

Hie  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Act  of  1972  extended  the  coverage  of  title 
vn  to  Goverrmient  employees  and  em- 
ployees of  noDT^igious  educational  in- 
stitutions. In  addition,  it  granted  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Com- 
mission (EEOC) ,  which  administers  title 
vn,  the  power  to  file  suit  against  em- 
ployers In  Federal  District  courts  in  cases 
of  sex  discrimination  if  its  efforts  at 
conciliation  fall.  Previously  the  authority 
of  EEOC  was  limited  to  hiTestlgatlons.  It 
now  has  enforcement  powers. 

The  EEOC  has  issued  guidelines  on  sex 
discrimination  which  bar  hiring  based 
on  sex  stereotypes,  classifications,  or 
labeling  of  "men's  Jobs"  or  "women's 
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jobs,"  and  advertising  under  male  or 
female  headings.  The  giddellnes  also 
specify  that  exemptions  for  Jobs  in  which 
sex  is  a  bona  fide  qualification  should  be 
interpreted  very  narrowly.  For  example, 
it  is  legal  to  advertise  for  a  female  actress 
to  play  a  female  part,  but  not  to  advertise 
for  female  secretaries  on  grounds  that 
women  are  better  secretaries  than  men. 
Furthermore,  the  guidelines  prohibit  em- 
ployers from  using  so-called  State  "pro- 
tective" laws  Tjrtilch  limit  or  prohibit 
women's  employment  in  certain  jobs, 
hours,  and  working  conditions,  as  a  rea- 
son for  refusing  to  hire  women  for  such 
jobs. 

In  the  9  years  since  title  vn  went  hito 
effect,  the  EEXX!  has  declared  a  number 
of  discriminatory  practices,  Illegal  under 
the  CivU  Rights  Act.  Employers  are  no 
longer  i>ermltted  to  refuse  to  hire  women 
with  pre-school  age  children  unless  they 
also  refuse  to  hire  men  with  pre-school 
age  children.  Separate  pension  plans  for 
men  and  women  are  Illegal,  as  are  sep- 
arate seniority  lists  for  male  and  female 
employees.  Moreover,  an  employer  must 
treat  a  woman's  pregnancy  ac  a  dis- 
ability— she  can  no  longer  be  fired  or 
forced  to  resign  at  any  specified  month 
in  her  pregnancy. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportimity 
Act  of  1972  extended  the  coverage  imder 
title  vn  to  all  Federal  employees,  but 
women  In  the  Federal  service  are  also 
prot^ted  by  a  series  of  Executive  orders 
baiming  sex  discrimination  by  all  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  in  contracted  Federal 
projects  as  well.  Under  an  Executive 
order  issued  in  December  1071,  contrac- 
tors with  50  or  more  employees,  and  a 
contract  of  $50,000  or  more,  must  take 
affirmative  action  to  set  goals  and  time- 
tables for  the  employment  of  women  in 
job  categories  Trtiere  they  have  been  im- 
derutlllzed.  The  OfBce  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance  has  the  power  to  with- 
hold valuable  contracts  from  firms  which 
do  not  comply  with  tiie  Executive  order's 
provisions. 

OTBKK  VSnSAI.  AUHUVEMKHTS 

These  are  the  major  Federal  legisla- 
tive achievements  to  date.  In  addition, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  smaller, 
but  Important  victories  for  women's 
rights.  The  separate  women's  branch  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  has  been  elimi- 
nated, creating  one  Reserve  composed 
of  bot^  men  and  women  who  are  enlisted 
and  commlsslotied  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
Act  has  been  amended  to  prohibit  the 
Small  Business  Administration  from 
practicing  sex  discrlmlnaticm. 

And  the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act 
prohibits  discrimination  against  women 
in  the  expenditure  of  Federal  "man- 
power" funds. 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the 
ConstltuUon  is  in  a  class  by  Itself. 
Introduced  in  every  Congress  since  1923. 
it  reads: 

Equality  of  tights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

The  Congress  passed  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  In  March  1972,  and  in  the 
following  months  many  State  legislatures 
have  acted  qvickly  to  ratify  It.  Although 


the  drive  for  ratification  has  been  slowed 
by  a  mobilized  opposition,  33  States  have 
already  ratified  the  amendment.  Eight- 
een have  either  tabled  it  or  voted  it 
down;  sind  only  one  State,  Nebraska,  has 
rescinded  its  ratification.  Only  five  more 
ratifications  are  needed  fcr  adoption — 
six,  if  Nebraska's  action  Is  upheld. 

A  significant  part  of  the  opposition  to 
the  equal  rights  amendment  has  come 
from  organized  labor,  which  feared  giv- 
ing up  tlie  protective  laws  regulating 
working  hours  and  conditions  for  wom- 
en. However,  many  States  are  already 
reviewing  their  wsiges  and  hours  regula- 
tions, extending  equal  protection  to  men, 
or  revising  statutes  to  insure  that  they 
discriminate  against  neither  sex.  Last 
fall,  the  AFL-CIO  reversed  its  position 
and  promised  to  support  the  drive  for 
ratification.  Labor  support  for  the 
amendment  has  already  proved  crucial 
to  its  success  in  several  States. 

Of  course,  laws  caimot  eliminate  deep- 
ly rooted  attitudes  and  social  prejudices 
overnight.  But  taken  together  the  stat- 
utes and  Executive  orders  of  the  last  dec- 
ade have  had  a  profound  effect  on  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  against 
women.  More  legislation  Is  needed — 
particularly  in  the  area  of  pension  and 
retirement  benefits  and  In  the  extension 
of  retail  credit  and  mortgage  transac- 
tions— but  today  women  have  a  choice. 
They  can  fight  illegal  discrimination 
with  the  authority  of  the  law  on  their 
side.  The  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  Wom«i  siunmed 
up  the  IdMd  toward  which  we  are  work- 
ing. It  concluded  that — 

Women  can  only  be  given  real  opportu- 
nity by  being  offered  real  eholceo,  each  one 
under  written  by  fair  laws  and  fair  prac- 
tices and  a  social  climate  that  ensnres  that 
each  lite  pattern  will  be  considered  a  feasible 
and  dignified  one. 

To  sum  up.  this  country  has  lost  much 
In  leader^lp  and  talent  by  20  years 
of  consistent  discrimination  against 
women.  That  discrimination  continues 
In  an  overwhelming  exclusion  of  women 
from  positions  of  real  power  and  infiu- 
ence  in  America.  But  now,  at  last,  the 
Federal  Government  has  began  to  act. 

The  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963.  the  Equal 
Opportunities  Act  of  1972.  aiKi  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  of  1972  have  set  this 
Government  squarely  on  the  path  of  full 
protection  of  women's  rights  and  the 
legal  basis  for  an  explosion  of  women's 
opportunities.  We  will  be  a  better  coun- 
try because  of  it.  Once  again  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  done  something 
right  and  provided  another  basis  for 
Americans  to  be  proud  of  their  Govern- 
ment. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMn^.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consult  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  can  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 


much  time  remains  to  the  distbagulshed 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. One  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIEID.  If  t^  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  allow  me  to 
yield  that  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I  will 
yield  the  15  minutes  allotted  to  his  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Btro).  and  the  Senator  will  have 
ample  time  to  speak  this  morning  on  a 
subject  dear  to  his  heart. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  ADVOCATES 
INCREASED  USE  OF  COAL  AS  MA- 
JOR ANSWER  TO  NATION'S 
ENERGY  NEEDS— URGES  ACTION 
NOW  ON  ENERGY  EMERGENCY 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ad- 
dress these  remarks  to  the  very  Impor- 
tant subject  of  coal — coal  In  vast  supply, 
coal  capable  of  being  mined  and  processed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  years  ahead.  I  feel 
that  it  is  Important  to  document  this 
record,  rather  than  to  speak  quickly  or 
even  to  have  colloquy,  as  I  have  been 
privileged  to  have  in  the  past  In  the  Sen- 
ate during  certahi  debates. 

I  know  that  we  realize — ^Members  of 
Congress  and  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation which  is  knowledgeable  on  this 
subject — that  coal  will  have  an  increas- 
ingly Important  role  in  determining  the 
future  energy  strength  of  our  country. 
We  know  that  we  have  a  chemicaDy  rich, 
abundant  coal  supply  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  coal  bstse  can  be 
strengthened  If  we  are  enlightened  and 
move  forward  on  a  broad  front,  with 
further  technology  development,  but  in- 
creased use  of  this  fossil  fuel. 

Today  the  domestic  energy  void  is 
largely  filled  in  our  country  by  oil  im- 
ported from  the  Middle  East  and  other 
sections  of  the  world.  We  must  have  help 
as  we  move  to  the  forefronts  cA  tech- 
nology, because  our  goal  Is  attainable  but 
it  is  not  yet  attained,  and  with  the  capa- 
bility of  coal  to  meet  the  self-sufflcleacy, 
in  large  degree,  of  the  American  people 
in  fuels  and  energy,  this  goal  can  be 
auihieved.  We  have — and  I  stress  this  with 
vigor — though  I  do  not  speak  loudly,  Mr. 
President,  but  I  speak  earnestly— under- 
ground in  this  land  of  ours  one-half  of 
the  known  coal  reserves  of  the  entire 
world.  I  would  ask  that  Senators  visualize 
this  situation,  and  they  will  understand 
that  enough  coal  is  here  to  satisfy  our 
energy  needs  for  at  least  500  years. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  rK>t  talking  about 
something  that  has  only  a  value  in  easing 
the  energy  crisis,  or  whatever  we  call  it, 
with  which  we  have  been  aflllcted  for 
many  months.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  only  5 
percent  of  the  world's  crude  oil  reserves. 
while  the  Middle  East  holds  a  mammoth 
67  percent.  I  repeat:  We  have  in  this 
country  only  5  percent  of  the  crude  ofl 
reserves.  The  Middle  East,  I  emphasize, 
has  67  percent. 

But  I  hope  we  will  also  consider,  when 
we  have  weighed  those  figures,  that 
America  has  four  times  more  energy 
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available  In  coal  than  the  Itiiddle  East 
has  in  oU.  I  repeat.  Me.  President,  that 
In  this  country  we  have  four  times  more 
energy  available  through  coal  than  the 
Middle  East  has  in  alllts  oil  deposits. 

If  we  are  determined  to  move  away 
from  the  influence — frankly,  the  domlna- 
tlon.  the  captivity — of  oll-rlch  nations 
overseas,  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  In 
this  coimtry  that  which  we  should  have 
done  long  ago:  have  a  major  shift  to  elec- 
tricity generated  from  coal  as  well  as 
nuclear  power.  It  is  necessary  that  this 
be  done.  It  is  inevitable  that  it  be  done. 

Coal  is  now  used  for  mily  17  percent  of 
our  energy  needs.  It  can  serve  as  the 
chemical  feed  stock  for  the  production 
of  synthetic  premium  fuels.  These  in- 
clude, of  course,  natural  gas  and  oil  and 
methanol. 

Any  high  degree  of  energy  self-sulB- 
clency  wHl  require  unprecedented  growth 
in  coal  production  from  today's  590  mil- 
lion tons  to  almost  2  billion  annual  tons 
tor  1985.  Such  potential  growth  presents 
a  staggering  challenge  to  the  coal  indus- 
try; but  it  is  comparable  to  that  for  nu- 
clear electric  power. 

Simply  stated,  the  coal  industry  is 
technologically  deficient  and  this  defi- 
ciency ia  becoming  more  apparent  as 
Americans  demand  more  coal  to  meet 
our  country's  energy  needs.  Expert  skills 
are  needed  in  systons  analysis,  research 
management,  and  technical  areas  as  di- 
verse as  process  chonistay  and  environ- 
mental monitoring.  Frankly,  the  coal  in- 
dustry lacks  the  technology  to  mine 
enough  coal.  And.  once  coal  is  mined,  the 
technology  to  make  Its  use  completely  ac- 
ceptable Is  stiU  lacking. 

Technologisal  deficiency  is  only  cme 
reason  why  a  nation  so  rich  in  coal  now 
finds  Its^  short  of  energy.  There  are 
also  many  complex  social,  economic,  and 
political  factors  slowing  coal's  expanded 
use  and  we  must  clear  them  away.  Unless 
we  can  quickly  advance  the  technologies 
for  mining,  tran^ortlng,  and  biiming 
coal  and  then  master  the  techniques  for 
converting  it  to  synthetic  natural  gas 
and  oil,  our  energy  self-sufDclency  cause 
Is  lost.  There  then  woiild  be  InsufOclent 
fuel  of  all  kinds  to  meet  this  Nation's 
needs. 

Research  programs  underway  ulti- 
mately should  provide  the  solutions  to 
these  problems.  And  I  personally  believe 
that  decisions  being  made  today  In 
Washington,  and  in  corporation  board- 
rooms across  the  land,  will  accelerate  the 
pay-out  of  the  lengthy  research  and  de- 
velopment cyde. 

I  question  whether  money  will  be  a 
major  obstacle — at  least  if  recent  experl- 
oice  is  an  indication.  Last  December,  for 
example,  the  Chahman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray, 
submitted  a  report  to  the  Presid«it  out- 
Unlng  how  $10  billion  can  be  most  prof- 
itably spent  on  energy  research — ^not  on 
atomic  research  but  on  energy  research — 
In  the  United  States. 

Many  of  the  programs  that  she 
selected.  Mr.  President,  had  their  foctis 
on  coal,  and  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions have  been  included  in  the  Federal 
budget. 

What  is  more  Important,  perhi^TS,  Is 
the  virtual  unanlml^  on  this  program 
in  what  I  can  the  circles  that  include  the 


Congress  of  the  United  States  and  those 
within  the  administration  at  various 
levels  who  have  studied  these  matters. 
We  have  had,  of  course,  the  more  or  less 
current  discussions  within  Congress,  and 
we  have  had  in  those  discussions  some- 
times very  severe  confrontations  as  we 
have  come,  let  us  say,  into  a  certain 
problem  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  energy  research  fimding. 

Whether  we  spend  $10  billion,  as  Dixy 
Lee  Ray  has  indicated,  or  whether  we 
QTend  $20  billion,  as  I  have  advocated, 
over  a  period  of  10  years  rather  than  $10 
billion  over  5  years,  is  not  the  crux  of 
what  I  am  indicating  here  today.  It  is, 
however,  a  challenge  that  we  have  the 
development  of  results-oriented  Institu- 
tions brought  into  this  plctiu'e.  We  must 
meet  the  challenge,  and  there  are  several 
possibilities  that  are  now  under  active 
consideration  in  the  Congress,  leading  to 
what  I  believe  will  be  the  eventual  crea- 
tion of  a  Federal  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration.  An  in- 
terim step  is,  of  course,  the  Senate's  na- 
tional fuels  and  energy  policy  study 
which  has  been  proposed  as  an  Inter- 
departmoital  energy  research  manage- 
ment project. 

Industry  and  the  utilities  have,  of 
course,  through  the  Electric  Power  Re- 
search Institute,  stated  their  strong  views 
and  made  their  contributions. 

There  remains,  however,  the  monu- 
mental task  of  resolving  their  respective 
roles  in  the  centralized  national  pro- 
grams which  I  know,  in  the  interest  of 
efficiency  and  the  dollars  being  well 
spent,  must  come  into  being. 

Past  research  efforts  in  the  United 
States,  for  example,  have  been  seriously 
flawed  by  the  Inability  of  officials  to 
assess  the  coal  industry  as  a  coal  delivery 
sjrstem — it  Is  important  to  underscore 
this — that  the  coal  deUvery  system  ex- 
tends from  the  mine  face  to  the  point  of 
the  end-use  product — a  concept  that  is 
inherent  in  nuclear  power  development. 
As  a  result,  most  of  the  efforts  have  been 
aimed  at  only  a  fraction  of  the  indus- 
try's technology  needs — ^utilization — even 
though  key  subsystems,  such  as  extrac- 
tion, call  for  major  improvement. 

We  lost  time  and  momentum  when,  in 
the  early  1950's,  the  administration  in 
power  during  that  period  stopped  fund- 
ing and  thereby  stifled  the  then  ongoing 
research  into  synthetic  liquid  fuels  tind 
Into  coal  gasification.  These  programs 
had  been  authorized  and  funded  by  the 
U.S.  Congress  in  the  middle  1940's,  dur- 
ing that  period  of  World  War  n  when 
the  German  submarines  were  rapidly  de- 
stroying much  of  oiu"  fuel  and  energy 
supplies  in  oceanic  transportation. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  you  only  as  a 
matter  of  record  that  I  remember  that 
period  because  it  was  my  responsibility 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  sponsor  with  the  late  and  great 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  Mr.  CMa- 
honey.  this  program  of  the  development 
of  synthetic  fuels.  At  that  time  we  were 
faced  with  the  menace  of  the  U-boats 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  other  coastal  and  deeper  wa- 
ters. The  U-boats  were  stopping  the  flow, 
then,  of  needed  oil  into  the  United  States. 
When  Senator  O'Mahoaey  and  I  au- 
thored this  legislation,  it  promised  a  real 
breakthrough. 


It  is  not  too  important,  but  I  remember 
that  on  Monday  I  read  fai  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  a  news  story  and  saw  a  photo- 
graph indicating  that  Goivemor  Walker 
of  nilnols  was  placing  gasoline  into  an 
automobile,  the  gasoline  having  been 
made  by  Illinois  coal,  and  after  doing  so, 
he  drove  off  and  apparently  had  a  pleas- 
ant ride. 

I  am.  not  comparing  West  Virginia 
alongside  of  Illinois  in  a  development  of 
this  kind,  but  more  than  30  years  ago  we 
were  using  West  Virginia  coal  in  aircraft 
which  was  processed  into  aviation  fuel. 
I  recall  very  well  with  Arthur  C.  Hyde, 
fisrlng  from  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  175 
miles,  to  the  Washington  National  Air- 
port in  a  single-engine  plane  fueled  with 
aviation  fuel  made  from  West  Virginia 
coal. 

The  Senator  now  presiding,  (Mr.  Ste- 
venson) knows,  of  course,  of  the  vast 
coal  deposits  yet  untapped  in  Illinois. 

I  mention  that  development  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  that  what  we  were 
doing  then  was  stopped^topped  as  it 
has  always  been  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  apparently  when  a  crisis  passes. 
People  become  complacent  and  pathet- 
ic. They  say,  "Let  us  go  back  to  doing 
business  as  usiial." 

Yes,  those  programs  were  broad  in 
nature,  programs  which  touched  Colo- 
rado ol!  shale,  programs  which  touched 
West  Virginia  coal,  programs  which 
touched  gasification  in  Alabama,  projects 
in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry.  We 
had  breakthroughs  and  the  pilot  proj- 
ects were  in  being  but  the  fimding  was 
stopped  because  the  problem  of  World 
War  n  was  over. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Haskell) 
has  knowledge  of  the  vast  oil  shale  areas 
of  his  State. 

So  today  I  feel  strongly  the  necessity 
for  doing  that  which  it  will  be  easier  not 
to  do.  It  will  be  easy  to  say  that  the 
energy  crisis  has  sibated. 

Yes,  of  course  the  Arab  embargo  is 
lifted,  but  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  only  a  probationary  embargo.  Even 
the  leaders  of  those  countries  of  the 
Middle  East  Indicate  that  they  will  try  it 
out  only  imtil  June.  In  otiter  words,  they 
can  do  exactly  what  theor  want  to  do. 
They  have  the  power  to  do  it.  That  power 
is  not  retained  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

In  1961,  when  pletuilng  for  action  in 
the  Senate,  I  said  that  each  year  we 
delayed  was  perhaps  1  y^ar  nearer  dis- 
aster from  the  standpoint  of  the  energy 
requirements  of  the  United  States.  We 
knew  then  that  Kuwait  could  faU  us. 
that  Venezuela  could  fail  us,  and  that 
the  Middle  Eastern  countries  could  fail 
us. 

That,  in  part,  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. 

I  have  no  deslro  to  speafc  of  those  who 
aro  at  fault.  We  have  fsiiled.  Including 
the  administrations,  tbe  Congresses, 
those  who  produce  our  energy  supplies 
in  this  country.  And  certainly  to  a  de- 
gree the  American  people  must  be  held 
responsible  because  they  have  recog- 
nized, even  though  they  do  not  alwajrs 
speak  of  it,  that  this  condition  which  I 
have  delineated  in  part,  the  problems 
then,  and  now  could  have  been  settled 
by  positive  programs. 
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Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 
kell). The  Senator  has  until  10:19, 
which  will  be  14  minutes  from  now. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  because  past  research 
priorities  have  failed  to  match  the  in- 
dustry's needs,  production  now  acts  as 
a  major  bottleneck  in  the  American  coal 
delivery  system.  Today,  this  subsystem 
Is  strained  to  its  limits  and  unless  better 
extractive  tools  are  developed — and  de- 
veloped soon,  customer  demand  for  dou- 
bled production  in  1980 — that  Is  what 
we  hope  for — and  trebled  production  in 
1985 — the  consensus  estimate  of  future 
demand — will  surely  be  unachieveable  if 
not  ignored. 

Such  failures  dramatize  why  ssrstem 
analysis — the  discipline  that  made  space 
flight  and  nuclear  power  development 
possllbe — ^must  share  a  vital  role  in  shap- 
ing future  energy  research  pn^rams. 
This  capability  must  be  strengthened  in 
our  national  research  institutions  to 
guarantee  the  smooth  performance  of 
our  coal  deUvery  system.  We  must  not. 
at  this  crucial  time,  allow  bottlenecks  in 
coal's  expansion  toward  the  goal  of  en- 
ergy self-sufficiency. 

Redundancy  and  overlapping  in  re- 
search efforts  must  also  be  eliminated, 
except  that  in  attaining  so  imperative  a 
goal  it  is  necessary  to  pursue  parallel 
paths. 

We  do  not  need  to  move  ahead  in  one 
program  as  opposed  to  another.  Yes,  our 
task  is  enormous.  The  stakes  are  very 
high  for  the  strength  of  this  country  and 
the  well-being  of  our  people.  Each  new 
discovery  gives  us  not  only  the  oppor- 
tunity, but  the  challenge  to  coordinate 
is  here. 

Our  task  is  so  enormous  and  the  stakes 
are  so  large  that  we  must  build  <Hi  every 
discovery.  We  cannot  afford  to  waste 
scarce  time  and  talent  reinventing  work 
already  in  process  or  that  has  been  com- 
pleted by  others.  Perhaps  our  major 
handicap  is  assuming  it  has  to  be  Amer- 
ican if  it  is  of  any  value.  In  fact,  prevail- 
ing attitude  unfortunately  is  to  discount 
international  developments.  For  exam- 
ple, Intermediate  grade  synthetic  gas  or 
ammonia  is  being  produced  from  coal  by 
the  Koppers-Totzek  system  at  some  20 
overseas  locations.  Since  1970,  dght  gas- 
iflers  have  been  buUt  in  India,  one  in 
Greece,  and  six  in  South  Africa.  The 
Office  of  Coed  Research  is  pursuing  one 
demonstration  project  that  is  only  par- 
tially related  and  the  AUnnic  Energy 
Commission  is  pumping  $4  million  into 
the  Llvermore  Radiaticm  Laboratory  to 
devel(H>  a  coal  research  capabUity. 

It  is  essential  that  we  utilize  existing 
facilities  and  buUd  on  current  research 
programs  to  the  mayimiim  extent  possi- 
ble. For  example,  encouraging  decisions 
have  been  made  within  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  expand  coal  gasiflca- 
tion  programs  at  the  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.,  Energy  Research  Center,  where 
significant  gasification  research  has  been 
done  over  a  period  of  years.  In  this  re- 
gard, I  am  gratified  that  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  will  be  vis- 
iting Morgantown  tomorrow  to  torn:  this 
center  and  review  Its  vital  projects. 

MeanwhUe,  there  is  work  to  be  done 


aa  several  needed  systems  for  the  Icmger 
term — such  as  the  magnetohydrodynam- 
ic — MHD — generator.  It  is  so  great  that 
perhaps  the  most  efficacious  mechanism 
eventually  may  be  to  spread  this  devel- 
opment among  the  coal-producing  na- 
tions. If  this  system  is  to  be  successfully 
developed  major  breakthroughs  will  have 
to  be  made  in  technique  and  materials. 
Through  cooperative  ventures  timely  ad- 
vances in  technology  of  this  scale  can  be 
achieved. 

But  we  must  develop  the  research 
institutions  and  funding  mechanism  so 
we  can  proceed  not  5  years  from  now 
but  in  1974.  There  is,  for  example,  no 
task  more  important  than  civilizing  coal 
combustion  so  that  its  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment is  minimized.  This  is  Impera- 
tive, for  imtil  coal  can  be  used  without 
endangering  human  health  or  property, 
only  that  fraction  of  our  coal  reserves 
that  is  low  in  sulfur  can  contribute  to 
easing  the  energy  shortage. 

We  must  upgrade  our  technologic  ca- 
pability for  removing  sulfur  from  coal 
before  It  is  used  and  from  the  flue  gas 
after  combustion. 

In  the  short  term,  it  appears  that  a 
flue  gas  scrubber — ideally,  one  that  re- 
uses its  reagents  and  yields  a  useful  by- 
product— will  provide  the  best  interim 
solution  to  this  very  complex  problem. 
The  Federal  Government,  therefore, 
must  assure  that  the  large  sums  of  money 
required  to  prove-out  these  technologies 
are  available  as  soon  as  possible  so  that 
coal's  traditional  customers  can  continue 
to  use  coal  and  that  coal  can  be  used  in 
the  degree  I  have  mentioned  today,  a 
tremendously  important  instrument  for 
the  strength  of  this  country. 

I  flnd  the  conclusions  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency's  hearings  on 
sulfur  oxide  control  technology  disturb- 
ing. Our  national  objective  is  successful 
achievement  of  equitable  energy  and  en- 
vironmental goals.  This  will  require  the 
cooperation  of  the  electric  utill^  indus- 
try. The  Envlrcmmental  Protection 
Agency  concluded  In  January  1974,  how- 
ever, that — 

(1)  ...  some  utilities  .  .  .  have  applied 
greater  efforts  to  defending  tbelr  lack  of  prog- 
ress or  to  attempting  to  change  existing 
emission  requirements  than  they  have  in 
controlling  SOx  emission. 

(2)  ...  Vendors  .  .  .  generally  offer  guar- 
antees for  these  systems  that  are  con^iarable 
to  the  guarantees  provided  for  other  equip- 
ment purchased  by  a  utility  .  .  .  guarantees 
now  offered  vendors  are  appropriate:  .  .  .  the 
utility  creating  the  pollution  must  assume 
the  remaining  risks  associated  with  control 
of  that  pollution. 

(3)  .  .  these  costs,  while  substantial,  are 
reasonable  and  wlU  not  Impose  an  undue  bur- 
den on  either  the  electric  utility  industry  or 
its  customers. 

Such  a  "wait  and  see"  attitude  I  can- 
not defend.  I  fliul  it  very  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. I  believe  there  is  ample  basis 
for  reassessing  whether  present  air  qual- 
ity and  emission  stemdards  will  have 
what  some  people  call  an  "overUIL" 

We  must  not  stand  by  and  watch  large 
numbers  of  our  coal  production  base 
evaporate  because  there  are  some  unrea- 
soning people  who  will  not  accept  the 
facts. 

niere  Is  a  clear  need  for  an  examina- 
tion of  the  scientific  evidence  that  serves 


as  the  basis  for  present  ambient  air 
quality  and  emission  standards. 

In  August  1973,  the  Senate  Public 
Works  CTommittee  contracted  with  the 
National  Academy  of  Scloices-National 
Research  Ck}uncil  to  examine  this  evi- 
dence for  sulfur  oxides,  particulates, 
carbon  monoxide,  nitrogen  oxides,  and 
photochemical  oxidants — hydrocarbons. 
Their  report,  which  is  due  in  July  1974, 
will  serve  as  a  basis  for  an  in-depth  re- 
view by  the  committee  and  Senator 
MnsKB's  Subcommittee  on  Environ- 
mental Pollution. 

But  in  the  long  nm,  we  must  develop 
the  means  of  removing  tiie  impurities 
from  the  coal  prior  to  combustion — ^if 
coal  products  are  to  replace  the  oil  and 
natural  gas  used  by  the  majority  of  our 
industries  today.  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
potential  I  mentioned  for  low-Btu  coal 
gasification  in  removing  the  Impurities 
from  the  coal  and  converting  coal  to  a 
form  suitable  for  the  needs  of  large  in- 
dustrial customers.  This  would  free  sig- 
nificant quantities  of  natural  gas  and 
oil  distillates  for  high  priority  uses. 

I  am  also  encouraged  by  the  immediate 
potential  of  solvent  refined  coal  for 
steam  boiler  use.  This  semisolid  prod- 
uct— manufactured  by  dissolving  coal  in 
a  coal-derived  solvait,  filtering  out  the 
ash  and  chemically  removing  the  sul- 
fur— is,  of  course,  low  in  sulfur,  low  in 
ash,  and  provides  about  16,000  Btu's  per 
pound.  What  is  more.  Its  technology  is 
sufficiently  advanced  to  permit  rapid 
commercial  use. 

But  whUe  we  push  for  the  early  devel- 
opment and  commercial  marketing  of 
these  technologies,  there  are  many  ap- 
plications for  the  use  of  coal  in  its  nat- 
ural state. 

The  White  House  has  implemented 
regulations  that  would  prohibit  utilities 
from  switching  from  coal  to  oil  and  also 
bar  increases  in  oil  blending.  These  reg- 
ulations are  a  positive  step  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  rational  energy  policy  con- 
sistent with  the  goal  of  what  I  have 
called  the  need  for  energy  self-suffi- 
ciency— but  they  are  only  a  first  step.  I 
believe  that,  in  the  final  analysis,  steps 
should  be  takrai  leading  toward  the  use 
of  coal  as  the  primary  fuel  undn-  every 
large  utility  and  industrial  boUer  capa- 
ble of  burning  coal,  unless  air  quality  is 
so  endangered  as  to  present  a  threat  to 
public  health — which  I,  of  course,  would 
be  against.  To  this  end.  legislation  is 
under  active  consideratlcm  by  Congress 
that  would  require  such  conversions  be 
made  to  the  extent  practicable,  after 
balancing  energy  needs  sigainst  environ- 
mental requirements.  However,  no 
source  would  be  allowed  to  "materially 
contribute  to  a  significant  risk  to  public 
health."  and  all  sources  would  have  to 
comply  with  applicable  emission  limita- 
tions as  soon  as  an  adequate  coal  supply 
with  a  suitable  sulfur  content  would  be- 
come available. 

I  also  submit  that  every  new  large  in- 
dustrial unit  constructed  should  have 
a  coal-bumlng  capsA^ty.  Industrial 
uses  account  for  the  largest  fraction  of 
the  Nation's  energy  use.  A  program  of 
Industrisd  conversion  to  cool  would  go 
far  in  conserving  petroleum  fuels  and 
feedstocks.  In  order  to  enable  the  maxi- 
mum use  of  coal  for  power  generation 
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and  to  acewnplteh  the  uonversloiu  from 
oil  back  to  ooal,  however,  we  must  be  in  a 
poittlon  to  meet  demand  for  this  fuel- 
consistent  with  equitaUe  environmental 
poUctes. 

AccoKdiOig  to  press  r^itorts,  the  Amer- 
ican Puldic  Health  Association  estimates 
that  if  utilittes  switch  to  coal  without 
addinc  pollution  oootrols.  some  21  mil- 
Itan  people  In  uriMUi  areas  face  the  risk 
of  a  4fi-percent  increase  in  chronic  res- 
piratory disease.  On  the  other  extreme, 
full  installaUon  of  flue  gas  treatment  by 
1980,  which  is  impracticabie.  would  cost 
an  estimated  $5.4  billion. 

As  you  realize,  I  have  been  talking 
In  generalities  about  supply  and  de- 
mand. But  there  is  a  recent  Cornell 
University  study  commJsai<med  by  Dr. 
Dixy  liee  Ray  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
CommlflBion  that  goes  far  in  Quantify- 
ing coal's  future  role  in  meeting  the  Na- 
tion's energy  needs. 

It  stresses  that  If  the  United  States 
is  to  meet  projected  IW6  demand  of 
134.9  quadrillion  British  thermal  units 
per  year  and  hold  oil  and  gas  imports 
to  their  1970  level.  43.1  Quadrillion  of 
those  British  thermal  units  must  come 
from  coal.  And.  the  report  is  careful  to 
emphasiae  this  oontributifm  from 
coal — which  translates  into  a  trebling 
of  last  year's  690  million  ton  produc- 
tion needed  even  after  oil  production 
is  Increased  25  percent  and  nuclear 
reactors  are  brought  on  line  as  fast  as 
possible. 

As  a  result  of  the  shift  back  to  coal, 
(luestkMos  about  the  coal  industry  no 
longer  focus  on  market  demand. 
RaUier,  the  hard  question  being  asked 
is:  What  Is  the  coal  industfy's  capacity 
to  expand? 

Pzoductian  will  not  be  as  easy  to  ex- 
pand as  in  the  past,  for  we  no  longer 
have  a  large  "surge"  capabiU^.  Mas- 
sive unemployment  no  longer  charac- 
toriaes  coal  regUxis — unemployment 
that  would  provide  a  ready  pool  of 
labw  for  crisis-type  expansion. 

Bdng  a  complex,  machine-oriented 
mining  technology — ^with  its  attendant 
safety,  engineering  and  geological  re- 
strictions— coal  mining  no  longer  lends 
its^  to  rapid  expansion. 

We  should  know  that  the  implemen- 
tatioD  of  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act — as  necessary  as  its  passage 
was  and  cimtlnues  to  be — dealt  a  blow 
to  underground  mine  productivity.  Out- 
put per  man  hour  dropped  precipitously 
with  the  passage  of  the  act  in  1969  to 
about  30  percent  below  its  historical 
level. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  futiu'e  demand 
attendant  to  s^-sufBciency,  new  tech- 
nologies must  be  develoi>ed  to  counter- 
act this  trend.  Such  a  doubUng  or 
trebling  of  production  cannot  be 
achieved  with  a  20-year-Qld  technology 
that  is — by  today's  standard— well  into 
its  sunset  years.  Means  must  be  found 
to  funnel  more  Federal,  industry,  and 
vendor  dollars  into  needed  technologies 
in  this  vital  sector  of  the  coal  system. 

TtuBoe  developments  Include:  Con- 
tinuous transportation:  automated  con- 
ttntious  mining  that  resolves  the  prob- 
lems of  roof  control,  protection  from 
explosion,  and  a  control  system  that 
eliminates  the  need  for  miners  at  the 


face;  rapid  extraction  technology,  de- 
gasification  of  both  the  coal  seam  and 
the  strata  ahead  of  mining;  explosion 
suppression  and  fire  control  devices;  and 
alternate  energy  sources  for  mobile 
equipment — everything,  in  essence, 
needed  to  make  mining  as  safe  and  effi- 
cient as  possible. 

Finally,  the  Nation  cannot  afTord  to 
lose  any  current  production  if  a  serious 
strain  is  necessary  to  nearly  triple  our 
production  by  1985.  But  that  is  the  im- 
plicit threat  posed  by  surface  mining 
bills  now  before  the  Congress.  I  am  con- 
cerned as  we  work  to  finalize  legislation. 
What  I  fear  is  that,  in  the  guise  of  regu- 
lation, the  Congress  will  pajss  a  bill  that 
will  prohibit  the  extraction  of  coal  in 
many  regions  where  realistic  and  re- 
sponsible reclamation  is  possible. 

As  threatening  as  prohibitory  surface 
mining  legislation  may  be  to  coal's  pro- 
duction base,  there  is  already  in  effect  a 
law  which,  if  enforced  vigoro\isIy,  wUl 
have  an  even  more  chilling  effect  on  the 
Nation's  fuel  supplies.  I  refer  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1970,  and  more  im- 
portantly, to  the  even  more  stringent 
State  air  quality  implementation  plans 
already  approved  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

According  to  a  study  commissioned  by 
EPA,  the  sulfur  emission  standards  im- 
posed by  the  States  imder  the  act,  if  en- 
forced, will,  by  1975,  prohibit  the  burning 
of  324  million  tons  of  coal  which  nor- 
mally would  be  burned  that  year.  Such 
tonnage  is  54  percent  of  the  coal  ex- 
pected to  be  consumed  in  1975  and  its 
replacement  by  oil  would  seriously 
worsen  the  national  energy  emergency. 

The  gross  misuse  of  desperately  needed 
fuel,  stemming  from  the  act's  implemen- 
tation is  a  major  reason  why  pressure  is 
building  on  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee for  a  relaxation  of  air  quality  stand- 
ards and  compliance  scliedules.  Citizens 
should  not  be  cold  so  that  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  needed  to  heat  homes  and  power 
dleselB  can  be  burned  under  boilers  in 
powerplants  and  factories.  Nor  can  we  af- 
ford to  bar  coal  in  utility  plants  when 
there  is  no  oil  to  spare. 

This,  I  suggest,  Is  the  regulatory  en- 
vironment that  must  be  developed  if  the 
coal  supply  system  is  to  meet  our  coun- 
try's energy  demands.  Truly,  the  required 
national  commitment  to  coal  is  signif- 
icant and  possessed  of  a  very  high  pri- 
ority. 

Again,  it  is  my  conviction  that  the 
United  States  can  meet  the  projected  na- 
tional demand  for  coal,  but  I  am  presup- 
posing the  availability  of  the  three  cen- 
tral factors  of  production— men,  capital, 
and  reserves. 

Olven  the  national  will  to  develop  coal, 
our  reserves  are  not  a  deterrent  to  expan- 
sion. The  reserves  are  so  vast  that  they 
are  equal  to  any  foreseeable  demand  level. 

Manpower,  however,  is  quite  another 
story.  Attracting,  training,  motivating, 
and  retaining  the  skilled  work -force  ca- 
pable of  manning  the  coa}  supply  system 
of  the  future  is  a  crucial  problem  the 
coal  Industry  must  face.  T^  is  especially 
true  in  the  imdergroimd  segment,  par- 
ticularly in  skilled  and  professional  clas- 
^flcatlons.  There  were,  for  example,  less 
than  200  mining  engineers  graduated 
last  year — so  few  that  one  coal  mining 


company  was  willing  to  hire  all  the  grad- 
uates. Something  must  be  done  to  bridge 
this  critical  shortage  and  the  shortages 
of  supervisors  and  skilled  underground 
workers  as  well. 

Capital  attraction  is  also  a  troubling 
concern.  National  Petroleum  Council  pro- 
jections set  capitalization  requirements 
for  coal  mining  at  $9  to  $14  billion  by 
1985.  Added  to  this  is  projected  coal 
transportation  investment  needs  of  $6 
billion — or  about  one-sixlh  of  the  total 
capital  funds  the  railroads  must  spend 
In  this  period. 

When  you  consider  present  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  industry — about  $4  billion — 
the  raising  of  these  sums  seems  at  first 
to  be  almost  an  impossible  task.  But, 
with  coal's  strengthening  market  posi- 
tion, this  level  of  investment  appears  to 
be  achievable. 

The  coal  industry  now  realizes  that  it 
can  no  longer  rely  on  (ts  traditional 
mainstay  for  growth;  that  is,  the  internal 
generation  of  capital.  It  knows  it  mi^t 
turn  to  the  money  markets  for  its  capital 
needs,  and  it  beUeves  that  given  the 
energy  demand  associated  with  energy 
self-sufficiency,  coal  should  become  at- 
tractive for  equity  investment  of  debt 
financing. 

Prom  my  perspective,  these  are  the 
central  areas  that  must  be  covered  as  we 
consider  coal  through  1985.  There  are 
few  major  Industries  that  can  equal  Its 
potential.  But  there  are  many  loose  ends 
we  in  Congress  must  tie  before  this 
growth  becomes  a  certainty. 

Reason  dictates  that  at  some  point 
coal  win  be  the  comerstome  of  the  Na- 
tion's energy  policy.  We  have  but  two 
real  choices  for  meeting  our  incremen- 
tal energy  demand.  There  has  been  a 
turning  to  nuclear  electric  power,  but 
there  are  genuine  restraints  which  must 
be  weighed.  And  there  remain  nonelec- 
tric energy  demands.  Coal,  however,  pro- 
vides a  guaranteed  supply  of  energy  free 
from  the  threat  of  political  or  military 
disruptions.  We  have  not  discovered  or 
developed  in  this  age  of  energy  shortages 
its  equal  in  terms  of  abundance  or  chemi- 
cal richness.  Coal  can  be  burned  as  a  solid 
or  converted  into  gas  and  liquid  products 
ranging  from  the  crudest  of  oils  to  avia- 
tion Jet  fuel  and  petrocliemlcal  feed- 
stocks. And,  with  expanded  R.  &  D.  pro- 
grams, coal  promises  to  supply  signif- 
icant quantities  of  future  synthetic  and 
environmentally  acceptable  fuels. 

More  Importantly,  through  a  perma- 
nent national  commitment  to  coal  as  our 
country's  primary  fossil  fuel,  this  abxm- 
dant,  relatively  untapped  domestic 
energy  resource  can  provide  the  critical 
constant  which,  to  now,  hals  been  missing 
in  our  energy  supply /demand  equation. 
When  this  commitment  is  consummated, 
both  by  Goverrunent  and  ^he  consuming 
public,  we  will  have  signaled  to  the  world 
our  resolve  to  solve  the  U.3.  energy  prob- 
lems and  not  only  Lssur^  more  energy 
supplies  and  security  but,  also,  to  permit 
cooperation  with  other  nations. 

Mr.  President,  today  wa  are  recogniz- 
ing the  opportunity  for  t^e  use  of  coal 
that  will  not  be  damaging  to  environ- 
mental quality.  There  are  pipproxlmately 
46,  47.  or  48  power  generating  plants 
along  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  that  nimiber  approximately  23  can 
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be  converted  from  on  to  the  use  of  coal 
without  any  detrimental  health  effects  or 
impairment  of  environmental  quality.  We 
bave  had  a  vcduntary  program  of  some  10 
plants  to  do  this.  But  of  the  46  or  47, 
with  the  23 1  have  mentl<med,  we  can  re- 
lease approximately  200,000  barrels  of 
oil — not  a  month,  not  a  week,  but  a  day. 
It  is  possible  that  with  other  power-gen- 
erating plants  throughout  the  United 
States,  we  can  release — that  Ib,  we  can 
conserve — approximately  500,000  barrels 
of  oil  a  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  felt  the  reqx)n- 
sibUity  to  discuss  this  Important  prob- 
lem in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  remind  colleagues  who 
have  an  intense  Interest  and  who  are 
studying  this  problem,  that  in  the  United 
States  of  America  we  must  realize  that  it 
is  important  today  to  pass  reasonable 
emergency  energy  and  fuels  legislation. 
If  it  was  important  a  month  ago,  if  it 
was  Important  2  months  ago,  If  it  was 
important  6  months  ago  or  a  year  ago, 
it  is  important  today.  It  will  be  important 
tomorrow. 

I  say  today  that  I  am  confident  the 
Congress  will  approve  another  energy 
emergency  bill  despite  continuing  dis- 
agreement between  the  administration 
and  congressional  sponsors  on  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation.  And  I  make 
this  statement  after  having  participated 
yesterday  in  a  late  afternoon  negotiat- 
ing session  in  which  I  joined  Senator 
Henry  Jacksozt,  Representative  Haslky 
Staggers,  and  other  Members  of  Congress 
in  meeting  with  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istrator William  Simon  and  Budget  Di- 
rector Roy  Ash. 

Subsequent  to  the  President's  dis- 
heartening veto  of  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act,  those  of  us  who  were  involved 
in  writing  this  measure  have  carried  for- 
ward extensive  negotiations  with  the  ad- 
ministration to  develop  a  measure  which 
could  be  passed  by  Congress  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President.  Our  conferences 
have  concluded  and  there  is  agreement 
on  many  provisions.  However,  there  is 
disagreement  between  sponsors  of  the 
bill  and  the  administration  aa  funda- 
mental issues  of  public  policy,  including 
provisions  for  imemployment  compensa- 
tion, protection  of  service  station  dnders 
and  distributors,  and  loans  to  small  bus- 
inesses and  home  owners.  These  are  pro- 
visions strongly  supported  in  Congress 
and  designed  to  aid  persons  caught  in 
the  squeeze  of  the  energy  emergency. 
Despite  these  disagreements,  I  am  con- 
fident the  Congress  will  act  swiftly  to 
approve  another  measure  which  will  in- 
clude a  standby  emergency  authority  to 
cope  with  the  energy  crisis. 

I  reiterate,  the  lifting  of  the  oil  em- 
bargo is  conditional.  It  could  be  relm- 
posed  at  any  t^me.  The  need  for  action  to 
cope  with  the  energy  crisis  Is  as  great 
now  as  in  months  past.  It  Is  a  challenge 
that  calls  for  cooperation  and  reasoning. 
ThQ  American  people  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  we  act  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  welfare — and  we  act  now. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MOKNINQ  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  there  will  now  be  a  period 


for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  remarks 
made  during  the  transaction  cA  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  5  minutes 
instead  of  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESHnNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerics,  announced  ttiat  the 
House  had  passed  a  Joint  resohiticm  (H  J. 
Res.  941)  making  an  mrgent  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974.  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  for  other  purposes,  in 
which  it  requested  the  o(mcurrenoe  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 
The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  941) 
making  an  lu-gent  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974,  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  titie  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  aa  AppropriationB. 


IMPEACHMENT  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  Intend 
to  address  myself  for  a  few  mlimtes  to 
the  matter  of  the  possibility  of  an  im- 
peachment trial  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

I  confess  that  I  approach  the  partic- 
ular point  of  my  remarks  with  some 
reluctance  because  I  realize  that  it  is 
unusual  for  a  Member  of  one  House  of 
Congress  to  ccmunent  cm  procedures  in 
the  other  House  of  Congress.  However, 
the  impeachment  process  under  the  Con- 
stitution Is  an  extraordinary  and  un- 
usual process — ^much  different  from  the 
legislative  process  established  under  the 
Constitution. 

Surely,  there  is  no  question  that  If  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  to  im- 
peach the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  if  there  were  to  be  a  trial  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  that  would 
be  a  very  traumatic  experience — not  only 
for  the  Congress — but  for  the  country 
and.  Indeed,  the  whole  world. 

Pew  In  or  out  of  the  Senate  would 
deny  that  the  Nation  and  Uie  world  can 
do  without  that  experience — ^unless  it  is 
necessary.  And  It  should  be  recognized 
that  whether  a  trial  in  the  Senate  be- 
comes necessary  could  depend  to  a  sig- 
nificant degree  on  how  the  House  dis- 
charges its  responsibilities  and  the  pro- 
cediires  that  it  chooses  to  follow  in  dis- 
charging those  respcoisiblllties. 

Tlie  14th  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution may  not  be  strictly  applicable  in 
the  case  of  the  possible  Impeachment  of 
a  President  ol  the  United  States.  But 
surely  most  Americans — and  pwticularly 
those  who  are  ardent  advocates  of  dvU 
rights — should  be  Interested  in  the  con- 
cept of  due  process  for  anyone  who  Is 
accused — even  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 


I  make  these  points  by  way  of  ap- 
proaching an  issue  now  pending  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  that  pre- 
sumably will  be  decided  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Let  me  emphasize  that  I  venture 
to  comment  on  this  issue,  not  as  a  de- 
fender of  the  President  and  not  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  President,  but  as  one 
who  in  his  own  mind,  at  least,  has  tried 
to  be  objective  in  the  past  about  this 
whole  matter,  and  who  will  seek  fervently 
to  be  objective  in  the  future. 

Aside  from  the  legalisms  and  technical 
arguments  that  can  be  raised  about 
whether  or  not  the  counsel  for  a  person 
accused  in  an  Impeachment  proceeding 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  should  be 
present  and  have  the  (giportunlty  to 
cross-examine  witnesses.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  tB  in  the  nati<»ia]  interest  and  in 
the  interest  of  fairness  to  get  to  the  truth 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  familiar 
with  trials  In  any  forum  would  deny  that 
the  opportunity  for  cross-examination 
does  work  very  effectively  in  the  interest 
of  getting  to  truth  and  getting  out  the 
facts. 

From  time  to  time,  I  have  been  criti- 
cal of  the  White  House  because  it  has 
not  been  forthcoming  in  providing  some 
Items  of  evidence  which,  at  least,  on  the 
suriace  it  would  m?pear  should  have  been 
provided.  But  just  as  it  is  ai^ropriate  to 
criticize  the  White  House  for  not  being 
as  forthcoming  as  it  might  be.  Congress 
is  on  trial  too,  as  this  very  serious  matter 
of  impeachment  is  considered. 

Mr.  President,  one  major  point  of  my 
remarlu  is  to  call  attrition  to  a  docu- 
ment published  on  August  11.  1970,  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Jiuliciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  entitled  "Legal 
Materials  on  Impeachment."  In  this  Ju- 
diciary Committee  document,  there  ap- 
pears on  pages  32  through  35  a  memo- 
randum concerning  the  role  of  counsel 
for  the  accused  and  related  procedural 
matters. 

I  read  now  from  a  portion  of  that 
document: 

"MKMORAKOXnC  ON   THS  BOUC  OF  cnUNOO.  AITO 
EXL&TED    PBOCKDXnUL  KATTBtS 

"This  meinor&ndiim  la  eubmitted  In  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  the  Committee,  and 
sets  forth  the  vtows  of  coonael  to  SCr.  Jostlce 
Dooglas  M  to  the  function  of  Se8pon<Ient'8 
counsel  in  a  House  Judtelaiy  Suhoommlttee 
Inquiry  under  an  Impeachment  rasolutton, 
and  the  proper  procedure  to  he  followed.  In 
undertaking  this  task,  we  hare  examined 
among  other  things  the  actual  trazucrlptB 
of  every  such  proceeding  occurring  In  this 
century  Invohdng  judicial  oOcen,  Including 
thoee  concerning  Judges  Archbald,  Cooper, 
LoudertMA,  Moecowltz,  Bitter,  Watson  and 
Johnson. 

"One  point  la  overwhelmingly  clear.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  and  Its  Subcommittees 
have  eetabllshed  procedures  which  have 
proved  remarkably  effective  tn  insulating 
these  Inquiries  ftom  partisan  political  tdBu- 
ence  and  sensatlonaltsm.  As  the  late  Judge 
SumnsTB,  i^io  presided  over  most  of  these  tn- 
quMes.  repeatedly  noted,  the  mission  of  the 
Subcommittee  Is  to  make  a  careful  report 
dlselOBlng  t!he  facts  upon  which  the  fuU 
Committee  and,  if  necessary,  the  Rooe  can 
pass  Judgment. 

"To  achieve  this  goal,  these  rules  have  be- 
come weU  established  in  prcwumllins  related 
to  the  impeachment  power : 

"1.  Respondent  and  his  counsel  may  at- 
tend every  session  at  which  evidence  Is  taken. 
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or  at  wtaieh  ugumaats  we  addreaeed  to  tbe 
Subcommlttaa. 

"2.  Baqwxulaiit,  penonally  and  throngn 
oounsel.  may  cxo«8-«xamliie  ail  witnesses  and 
eaU  witnesses  on  his  own  btfiaU." 

Mr.  President,  the  memorandum  is 
much  more  l4'«gthy  than  that  and  con- 
tains other  points.  It  was  signed  and 
submitted  by  Staaaa  H.  Rifldind,  counsel 
tor  Jiistice  Douglas.  It  was  issued  during 
the  course  of  the  House  cooomittee's  con- 
sideration of  an  impeachment  resolution 
directed  at  Justice  Douglas.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  entire  document 
be  printed  In  the  Reookd  immediate 
following  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  based  on  the  research 
of  Justice  Douglas'  counsel,  which  was 
never  challenged,  the  precedents  clearly 
accord  the  accused's  counsel  the  legal 
right  to  appear  in  such  proceedings  and 
to  examine  witnesses. 

But.  as  I  have  indicated  before — aside 
from  legal  arguments  and  the  tectmlcal 
precedents-^  it  not  in  the  interest  of 
everyone  to  find  out  as  early  as  posslhle, 
and  on  the  best  Information  available, 
whether  a  trial  In  the  Senate  is  neces- 
sary? 

That  is  why  I  venture  to  comment,  al- 
though with  reluctance,  and  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  this  Interesting 
and.  I  think,  very  Important  document. 
It  is  a  document  which  I  hope  we  will  not 
need  to  review  at  some  future  time— 
whoi  the  Senate  might  be  called  upon, 
not  only  to  examine  charges  presented  In 
articles  of  impeachment,  but  aiso  to  ex- 
amine whether  or  not  the  procedure  fol- 
lowed in  bringing  those  charges  to  the 
Senate  has  been  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution. 

Wr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  March  26.  1974, 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post — and 
which,  incidentally,  did  not  mention  the 
1970  Judiciary  Committee  document— be 
printed  following  the  earlier  insertion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

MEMOtAROUM  ON  TBI  BOLS  (»  COUNSEL  AMD 
RXLATTD  PaOCKDintAL  MATTXKS 

Tbls  noMxiorandum  is  submitted  In  re- 
sponse to  tb*  request  of  the  Conunlttee.  and 
sets  fortli  the  views  of  counsel  to  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Douglas  ss  to  tbe  function  of  Respond- 
ent's counsel  In  a  Bouse  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee Inquiry  under  an  Iropeachment  reso- 
lution, and  the  proper  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed. In  undertaking  ttOs  task,  we  have 
examined  among  Other  things  the  actual 
tranjscrlptjs  of  every  such  proceeding  occur- 
ring in  this  century  involving  Judclal  officers. 
Including  those  concerning  Judges  Archbald. 
Cooper,  Louderback.  Moecowltz,  Bitter.  Wat- 
son and  Johnson. 

One  point  Is  overwhelmingly  dear.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  and  Its  Subcommittees 
have  estabUshed  procedures  which  have 
proved  remarkably  eOsctlve  in  Insulating 
these  InqulTles  from  partisan  political  In- 
fluence ft"**  gfpinft^*'*"t"""  As  the  late  Judge 
Sunmers,  who  presided  over  most  of  these 
inquiries,  rsoenUy  noted,^  the  mlaslon  of  the 
Subcommittee  is  to  make  a  careful  report 
Hi«ffin»ing  the  facts  upon  which  the  full 


Committee  and,  If  necessary,  the  House  can 
pass  Judgment. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  these  rules  have  be- 
come well  established  In  proceedings  related 
to  the  impeachment  power: 

1.  Respondent  and  his  counsel  may  attend 
every  session  at  which  evidence  is  taken,  or 
at  which  firguments  are  addressed  to  the 
Subcommittee. 

2.  Respondent,  personally  and  through 
counsel,  may  cross-examine  all  witnesses  and 
call  witnesses  on  his  own  behalf. 

3.  Hearings  are  judicial  Ox  style,  marked  by 
a  court-like  eliciting  of  competent  testimony 
from  sworn  witnesses,  subject  to  rigorous 
cross  examination.  In  no  instance  In  this 
century  has  any  witness  ^  before  a  Subcom- 
mittee empowered  to  sutopoena  and  swear 
witnesses  been  permitted  to  make  a  rhetorical 
statement  or  even  to  file  a  written  statement 
of  his  views.  Congressmen  whose  charges  pre- 
cipitated the  inquiry  have  in  no  case  testi- 
fied as  witnesses — presumably  because  they 
would  not  ordinarily  have  first-hand  evi- 
dence to  contribute.  Such  Congressmen  have 
been  allowed  to  address  executive  sessions 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  providing  lists  of 
witnesses  and  stating  w!hat  they  are  ex- 
pected to  testify  to.  Where  this  has  oc- 
ciurred.  Respondent  and  hlB  counsel  have 
been  furnished  with  a  transcript  of  those  re- 
marks prior  to  the  resumption  of  hearings. 
Cooper  Hearing,  69th  Cong.,  2d  Sesa.,  Feb.  23, 
1927,  pp.  104-105. 

4.  Respondent  is  free  to  make  an  unsworn 
statement,  to  be  sworn  and  appear  as  a  reg- 
ular witness,  or  to  respond  exclusively 
through  counsel.  Choice  of  approach  has  al- 
ways been  left  to  him.  la  no  case  has  a  Re- 
spondent been  summonei^  to  a  hearing,  or 
called  to  the  stand  by  an  adverse  party. 

6.  The  question  whether  hearings  are  to 
be  open  to  the  public  or  not  has  likewise 
been  left  to  Respondent  and  his  covinsel,» 
resulting  in  a  general  practice  of  holding 
cloaed  hearings. 

6.  Documents  submitted  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee are  kept  in  strictest  confidence,  pro- 
tected against  "general  Inspection."  Mosco- 
witz  Hearing,  71st  Cong.,  1st  Bess..  March  18, 
1930,  p.  44.  On  one  rare  occasion  when  in- 
formation from  documents  submitted  to  the 
Subcommittee  was  disclosed  In  the  press,  the 
Subcommittee  indicated  its  extreme  displeas- 
ure, and  took  action  to  Insure  there  would 
be  no  repetition.  Mosc<nDttz  Hearing,  at  p.  45. 

7.  Only  those  documents  properly  placed 
in  the  record  after  smtable  scrutiny  and 
testing  become  part  of  the  "record"  which 
becomes  public  only  when  published  in  final 
form  by  the  Committee.  All  materials  not 
so  formally  placed  in  the  record  remain  con- 
fidential. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Since  the  established  procedure  is  Judicial 
in  nature,  with  the  usual  aafegtiards  afforded 
by  our  Jurisprudence  and  with  counsel  f\U- 
filllng  the  same  role  It  performs  In  dvil 
or  criminal  litigation,  the  function  of  coun- 
sel is  a  familiar  one.  Counsel  may : 

1.  Attend  any  hearing  at  which  evidence 
Is  taken,  or  factual  or  legal  argtunents  made. 
a.  Examine  and  cross-oxamine  witnesses. 

3.  Adduce  testimonial  or  documentary  evi- 
dence, and  make  legal  or  factual  argiunents. 

4.  Have  the  benefit  ol  process  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  witneases  and  the  produc- 
tion of  papers. 

6.  Examine  all  materUls  submitted  to  the 
Committee,  including  eiculpatory  or  other- 
wise helpful  matter. 

6.  Have  timely  access  to  previous  state- 
ments by  witnesses  called  to  testify. 

7.  Receive  free  daily,  transcript  of  pro- 
ceedings. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  artlde. 


A  prime  function  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee historicaUy  has  been  to  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaft,  prompUy  disposing  of 
allegations  which  are  baseless  on  factual  or 
legal  grounds.  A  great  many.of  the  more  than 
fifty  impeachment  resolutions  Introduced  In 
our  history  have  been  quickly  and  cleanly 
disposed  of  on  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
finding  that  Respondent: 

Has  not  been  guUty  of  any  acts  which  In 
contemplation  of  the  Constttution  were  high 
crimes  or  misdemeanors. 

The  evidence  does  not  call  for  the  inter- 
posiUon  of  the  constitutional  process  of  the 
House  with  regard  to  Impeachment. 

In  1843,  for  example,  President  John  Tyler 
was  charged  with  "aiding  to  excite  a  dis- 
organizing and  resolutionary  spirit  in  the 
country."  The  Committee  wasted  little  time 
on  that  charge.  During  the  Civil  War,  allega- 
tions against  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
were  handled  so  discretely  that  we  do  not 
now  know  his  name  or  tiie  natiire  of  the 
charges.  Following  the  war,  wUd  charges  by 
"Impeachment"  Ashley  that  President 
Andrew  Johnson  was  Implicated  In  the  as- 
sassination of  Lincoln  were  exposed  as  base- 
less by  the  Committee. 

In  performing  this  mission,  the  Commit- 
tee has  available  a  broad  spectriim  of  pro- 
cedures. In  this  century,  inquiries  have 
focused  upon  specific,  highly  particularized 
charges  that  a  Judge  had  Improperly  shared 
a  receiver's  fee  set  for  a  farmer  law  partner, 
conspired  with  parties  as  to  cases  over  which 
he  later  presided,  wUfully  evaded  federal 
Income  taxes,  or  committed  some  other  crim- 
inal act.  The  task  was  simply  to  ascertain 
the  facts. 

Where,  however,  charge*  are  made  which 
are  not  susceptible  to  factual  exploration, 
as  where  there  is  no  dispiiite  about  the  facts 
or  where  the  Subcommittee  is  called  upon 
to  construe  uncomplicated  documents,  there 
Is  no  need  for  hearings.  Similarly,  where 
charges  have  been  made  which,  even  if 
true,  would  not  warrant  impeachment,  no 
lengthy  fact-finding  process  is  necessary. 

Summary  disposition  of  this  kind  of  al- 
legation is  partlc\ilarly  important  when 
Respondent  is  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  otherwise,  intolerable  opportunities 
for  harassing  Individual  Justices  would  be 
available  to  those  wishing  to  hamstring  the 
Court,  punish  Justices  with  whose  decisions 
they  disagree,  or  exploit  cliarges  for  their 
publicity  value  or  for  partisan  purposes.* 

Accordingly,  the  Coinmittee  as  a  prelimi- 
nary matter  should  ascertain  which.  If  any, 
of  the  charges  can  be  disposed  of  without 
further  ado. 

The  allegation  involving  the  Justice's  re- 
cent book  is  surely  one.  The  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  flatly  precludes 
Inquisition  by  Congress  into  a  book,  or  into 
any  person's  beliefs.  In  addition,  the  charges 
directed  at  the  book  are  based  upon  a  gro- 
tesque distortion  of  what  It  actually  says, 
and  no  factual  testimony  is  needed  to  resolve 
that  Issue.  The  Subcommittee  members  can 
read  the  book  for  the^iselves.  Moreover, 
plain  statements  In  the  book  Itself,  in  Re- 
spondent's Judicial  opinions,  and  in  his  other 
writings  decisively  refute  the  contention 
that  he  has  Incited  the  Nation,  or  some  part 
of  it,  to  violent  rebellion. 

A  second  allegation  which  ought  to  be 
quickly  disposed  of  concerns  the  reprint  In 
Evergreen  Review.  Not  only  do  the  foregoing 
considerations  apply  to  this  allegation  as 
well,  but  the  documentary  materials  sub- 
mitted to  the  Subcommittee  concltislvely 
prove  that  Respondent  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  selection  of  Evetgreen  Review,  as  a 
publishing  vehicle,  and  still  less  with  choice 
of  the  other  contents  of  that  Issue  of  the 
magazine. 
Summary  dlspoeltlen  Is  also  appropriate 
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with  respect  to  the  article  in  Avant-Garde. 
The  suggestion  that  a  Jiistice  may  not  pub- 
lish an  article  in  a  periodical  owned  by  a 
person  formerly  convicted  of  crime  Is  frivol- 
ous. Moreover,  documentary  materials  sub- 
mitted to  the  Subconunlttee  conclusively 
prove  that  when  the  decision  to  publish  the 
article  was  made,  Respondent  had  no  reason 
to  believe  that  one  Ralph  Qinzburg  had  any 
association  with  the  magazine,  and  that 
when  the  link  was  later  discovered.  Respond- 
ent disassociated  himself  entirely  from  the 
publication.  Totally  untenable  Is  the  sugges- 
tion that  in  the  absence  of  any  substantial 
personal  relationship  between  a  Judge  and 
one  who  publishes  a  single  article  of  his,  the 
Judge's  participation  in  a  later  case  involving 
another  magazine  is  somehow  an  impeach- 
able offense,  or  even  a  matter  warranting 
criticism. 

Indeed,  each  of  the  allegations  whose  criix 
is  that  Respondent  ought  not  to  have  en- 
gaged in  such  extracurriciilar  activities  as 
writing,  speaking,  or  ser;dce  on  behalf  of 
charitable  or  educational  {enterprises  must 
be  dismissed  as  frlvolous.Vwe  have  shown 
that  dozens  of  distlngulahcd  federal  Judges, 
including  many  now  sUGng,  engage  in  pre- 
cisely such  practices,  Jgrlthout  criticism  or 
censure.  The  Subcommltte  would  hardly  be 
justified  in  conducting  hearings  into  Justice 
Douglas'  activities  In  this  area  when,  for  ex- 
ample, the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  while  a  federal  Judge,  has 
served  on  the  board  of  a  charitable  foiuida- 
tlon  and  been  compensated  for  such  service, 
participates  in  programs  of  tiie  same  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions, 
and  speaks  and  writes  widely  on  matters 
likely  to  come  before  him  for  adjudication. 

And  would  it  be  not  be  unseemly  for  the 
Subcommittee  seriously  to  entertain  such 
charges  when  the  Senate  has  Just  confirmed 
the  nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  a 
federal  Judge  who  admittedly  served  as  a 
paid  director  of  a  profit-making  corporation, 
as  a  trustee  of  three  charitable  foundations, 
and  as  executor  of  several  estates  for  which 
he  received  S8500. 

We  do  believe  it  would  not  be  Inappropriate 
for  the  Subcommittee,  should  It  wish  to  do 
so,  to  hold  hearings  on  the  allegations  that 
Respondent,  through  his  association  with  the 
Albert  Parvln  Foundation,  was  somehow 
guilty  of  "the  practice  of  law,"  "Intervened" 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  on  behalf  of 
persons  seeking  gambling  concessions,  and 
is  a  close  personal  associate  of  "gangsters" 
and  other  underworld  persons.  Each  of  these 
allegations,  while  demonstrably  false,  is  sus- 
ceptible to  fact  finding.  And  those  who  have 
advanced  the  charges  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  indeed  are  under  a  duty,  to 
produce  competent  evidence  in  support  of 
those  factual  assertions — or  else  withdraw 
them.  If  they  do  not  have  Uie  decency  to  do 
so,  the  Subcommittee  should,  after  examin- 
ing the  evidence,  lay  the  charges  to  rest  In 
a  fashion  which  will  satisfy  the  American 
people. 

We  are  prepared  to  do  whatever  Is  necessary 
to  help  the  Subcommittee  ascertain  the 
truth.  To  do  so  Is  our  client's  Instruction, 
and  that  has  been  the  historical  function  of 
counsel  in  this  kind  of  Inquiry. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Simon  H.  Rxtkino, 
Counsel  for  Mr.  Justice  Douglas. 
Washington,  D.C,  Suae  1, 1970. 
Of  Counsel : 

OfiaALO  D.  Stern. 
Daniel  P.  Levitt. 

rOOTNOTKS 

'See,  for  example,  his  statement  in  the 
Louderbacft  proceeding  that 

Its  ptirpose  is  to  try  to  discover  the  facts 
and  to  make  a  record  upon  which  the  Judl- 
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ciary  Committee,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
the  House,  in  the  second  instance,  can  pass 
judgment  on  the  matter.  Hearings,  72d  Cong., 
September  6,  1932,  p.  2. 

-other  than  the  respondents. 

=  See  Judge  Sumners'  statement  in  the 
Loiid€Tl)ack  proceeding,  at  pp.  2-3.  In  the 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Judges  Johnson 
and  Watson.  Chairman  Kefauver  stated  that 
the  matter  v/as  up  to  the  Subcommittee,  but 
acceded  to  Respondents'  wish  that  hearings 
be  closed.  Hearing,  79th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
May  3,  1945,  at  pp.  5-6.  In  the  Moscowitz  in- 
quiry, hearings  were  held  in  closed  session 
at  the  request  of  Respondent's  counsel,  the 
rekuowned  John  W.  Davis. 

*To  demonstrate  the  vulnerability  of  the 
Court,  we  note  that  one  rlylit  wing  extremist 
group  is  now  circulating  scurrilous  literature 
attacking  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  Warren  E.  Burger.  Many  of 
the  charges  precisely  track  those  advanced 
against  Mr.  Justice  Douglas.  These  include 
the  allegation,  accvirate  but  meaningless, 
that  the  Chief  Justice  has  been  an  active 
participant  in  functions  of  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Iij^titutions,  and 
that  in  his  extra-judicial  activities,  he  has 
often  commented  upon  matters  likely  to  come 
before  him  for  adjudication.  To  our  knowl- 
edge, this  group  has  not  yet  focused  upon 
the  Chief  Justice's  association  with  such 
elemosynary  enterprises  as  the  Mayo  Foun- 
dation or  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  But 
the  risk  is  clear:  If  the  lodging  of  charges  like 
those  alleged  against  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
must  lead  inexorably  to  full-length  hearings, 
the  courts,  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  face 
serious  disruption. 

Pkobebs  Seek  MmnuE  Path  On  St.  Claix 
(By  Richard  L.  Lyons) 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  Is  seeking 
a  middle  path  past  the  unpleasant  alter- 
natives of  appearing  unfair  or  letting  the 
President's  lawyer  share  control  of  Its  Im- 
peachment Inquiry. 

The  problem  arose  last  week  when  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  counsel,  James  D.  St.  Clair, 
asked  permission  to  cross-examine  and  pre- 
sent his  own  witnesses  at  committee  bear- 
ings or  at  pre-heanng  sessions  where  the 
staff  takes  sworn  testimony. 

This  is  a  standard  part  of  due  process  In 
court  trials.  But  conunlttee  Chalnnan  Peter 
W.  Rodlno  (D-NJ.).  insisted  that  the  In- 
vestigation Is  not  an  adversary  proceeding 
like  the  court  trial  of  a  person  accused,  but 
an  Inquiry  searching  for  truth.  It  Is  generally 
likened  to  a  grand  Jury  Inquiry,  where  law- 
yers for  those  under  Investigation  are  not 
permitted  to  take  part.  If  Mr.  Nixon  la  im- 
peached by  the  House,  his  trial  would  take 
place  In  the  Senate. 

Republicans  solidly  defended  St.  Clair's  re- 
quest to  take  part,  and  felt  they  could  win 
public  opinion  on  this  issue  of  fairness,  even 
if  they  could  not  on  the  White  Hotise's  re- 
sistance to  committee  requests  for  tapes  tat 
Its  inquiry. 

Rep.  Jack  Brooks  (D-Tex.),  one  of  the 
bluntest  of  conunlttee  members,  said  St. 
Clair  shouldn't  be  permitted  "to  sit  there 
putting  the  evil  eye  on  witnesses,  divulging 
what  goes  on  and  delaying  proceedings.  He 
hasn't  been  very  helpful  so  far." 

But  there  is  a  widespread  feeling  among 
members  that  the  committee  must  not  only 
be  fair,  but  give  the  appearance  to  the  coun- 
try of  being  fair  In  its  deliberations  as  to 
whether  for  the  first  time  In  history  a  Presi- 
dent should  be  removed  from  office. 

Public  confidence  In  the  ocmunittee's  pro- 
ceedings Is  vltca  to  acceptance  of  Its  con- 
clusions. Bep.  James  Mann  (D-6.C.)  said 
"legal  purists"  might  say   "Keep  St.  Clair 


out,"  but  the  need  to  be  fair  might  reqtUre 
letting  him  In. 

The  comparison  to  a  grand  Jury  Is  Inexact, 
because  these  bodies  are  chosen  from  all 
citizens  by  lot  and  operate  in  strict  secrecy. 

Rodlno  appears  in  no  rush  to  force  a  de- 
cision on  the  Issue  and  apparently  will  let 
it  simmer  until  next  week  to  see  if  an  ac- 
ceptable middle  ground  can  be  found.  The 
conamlttee  staff  Is  preparing  a  legal  brief 
on  the  Issue. 

One  proposed  suggested  in  cloakrooms  Is  to 
let  St.  Clair  cross-examine  and  present  wit- 
nesses In  the  late  stages  when  the  staff  pre- 
sents Its  evidence  to  the  committee.  He  would 
not  take  part  in  the  preliminary  stages  where 
the  staff  takes  depositions  sworn  statements 
from  witnesses  that  might  be  presented  at 
committee  hearings. 

Rep.  Charles  Wiggins  (B-CalU.)  called  this 
unfair,  saymg  St.  Clair  could  not  croes- 
examlne  a  statement. 

Another  proposed  Is  for  the  staff  to  take  no 
depositions  but  rest  Its  case  on  tapes  and 
documents.  That  woiUd  eliminate  the  issue 
of  permitting  St.  Clair  to  take  part  in  deposi- 
tions. 

Brooks  suggested  that  St.  Clair  be  per- 
mitted to  send  up  a  statement  and  suggest 
witnesses  that  the  committee  or  its  staff 
might  call,  but  he  would  not  give  St.  Clair 
equal  standing  with  the  committee  staff  as  a 
participant. 

A  couple  of  the  President's  most  outspcAen 
criUcs  suggested  that  St.  Clair  might  be  given 
access  to  the  committee  if  the  President  tn 
retvirn  turned  over  42  tapes  the  committee 
had  requested.  But  committee  elders  rejected 
a  "deal." 

Republicans  do  not  claim  that  St.  Clair 
has  a  legal  right  to  participate  but  contend 
that  the  privilege  has  been  extended  in  sev- 
eral Impeachment  cases  involving  federal 
judges. 

Rep.  David  W.  Dennis  (R-Ind.)  researched 
the  precedents  and  sent  a  letter  to  commit- 
tee colleagues  saying  that  the  privilege  to 
appear  and  cross-examine  has  been  "exten- 
sively granted,  not  as  a  matter  of  right,  but 
as  a  matter  of  essential  fairness,  and  in  aid 
of  af  complete  investigation." 

In  recent  days,  Vice  President  Ford  and 
House  Speaker  Carl  Albert  q>oke  out  on  op- 
posite sides  ot  the  Issue. 

Ford  said  In  an  interview  that  he  thought 
the  President  cotild  win  this  Issue  because 
the  American  people  understand  fairness. 
"While  the  public  may  not  be  with  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  adamantly  refuses  a  request  for 
documents  or  reluctantly  gives  In  to  one," 
said  Ford,  "I  think  the  President  Is  on  the 
right  side  of  this  issue." 

Albert,  Interviewed  on  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Service  last  night,  said:  "The  role  of 
the  White  House  attorney  should  be  very 
limited  .  .  .  because  there  is  no  trial  here. 
I  have  tried  to  ke^  the  House  from  making 
this  ...  an  adversary  operation. 

Albert  also  turned  down  a  request  from 
Rep.  John  Conyers  (D-Mlch.)  that  he  seek 
television  time  to  reH>ond  to  Mr.  Nixon's 
criticism  of  the  committee  for  requesting 
more  White  House  information  than  he 
thinks  it  needs.  Albert  said  he  feared  this 
would  push  the  mqulry  toward  an  "adversary 
confrontation." 

Chairman  Bodlno  said  Rep.  Eaward  Hutch- 
inson <R-Mlch),  the  committee's  senior 
Republican,  also  rejected  a  proposal  by  Wig- 
gins that  the  dispute  over  the  42  tapes  be 
resolved  by  havliig  Ford  and  Albert  Jointly 
screen  out  material  not  relevant  to  the  In- 
quiry Rodlno  and  Hutchinson  insisted  that 
this  was  the  responsibility  of  the  committee. 
The  suggestion  for  a  neutral  third  party  to 
screen  the  tapes  was  floated  two  weeks  ago 
as  an  idea  Mr.  Nixon  was  considering. 
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PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  tbe  ACrtNO  PBESIDKNT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  SravKitaoif ) : 
A  resolution  of  tbe  General  Assembly  of 
tbe  SUte  of  Oeorgla.  Beferred  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"S.  Rxs.  301 
"A  resolution  urging  Congrtss  to  repeal  tbe 
Profeeslonal    Standard   Review   Organiza- 
tion I<aw;  and  for  otber  puri>oaes 
"Wberaas.  Section  349f.  Title  XI  of  tbe 
Social  Secunty  Act,  Public  Law  93-603.  Pro- 
fessional    Standard     Beview     Organisation 
(P8BO).  was  enacted  by  tbe  Congress  of  tbe 
United  States  In  1972  wltbout  due  consid- 
eration and  careful  deliberation  by  botb  Its 
bodies;  and 

"Wbereas,  operation  of  Profeasional  Stand- 
ard Beview  Organization  will  cause  great 
barm  and  finmn/'j^i  bardsblp  to  tbe  elderly 
and  poor  people  at  our  country  because  of 
Its  unrealistic  requirements  on  pbyalclans 
to  practice  tbelr  profession  based  on  stand- 
ards and  nonns  approved  by  tbe  Department 
of  Healtb.  Kducatlon,  and  WeUare;  and 

"Wbereas,  tbese  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion will  suffer  greatly  if  denied  medical 
care  and  bospltaUaatton  deemed  necessary 
by  tbelr  pbyslclan  but  not  In  conformance 
wltb  HXW  standards  based  on  averages  and 
medians  ratber  tban  buman  needs:  and 

"Wh«reas.  tbls  Uw  may  weU  Inblblt  tbe 
great  advancement  seen  In  American  medi- 
cine during  tbls  century  of  progress  In  con- 
quering many  of  man's  dread  diseases. 

"Mow.  tbarefon.  be  it  resolved  bf  tbe 
General  Asaembly  of  Georgia  tbat  tbls  body 
notify  tbe  Congress  of  tbe  United  State*  tbat 
tbe  Professional  Standard  Beview  Organiza- 
tion Law  13  lU-concelved  legislation,  bamftil 
to  tbe  publls  and  pernicious  In  its  effect  on 
tbe  practice  of  medicine. 

"Be  It  furtber  resolved  tbat  tbe  Congivas 
be  urged  to  repeal  tbe  Professional  Stand- 
ard Review  Organization  Iaw  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  prevent  tbe  damage  It  will  cause 
to  tbe  public  and  tbe  Aimu-t/^n  bealth  care 
system. 

"Be  It  furtber  resolved,  tbat  tbls  Assembly 
encourage  Georgia  pbyalclans  to  contlniie  tbe 
etblcal  practice  of  tbelr  profession,  to  main- 
tain tbe  privacy  and  confidentiality  of  tbelr 
patients'  records,  to  retain  tbelr  rlgbt  to 
make  medical  decisions  based  on  tbelr  own 
professional  judgement,  and  to  support  tbe 
existing  system  of  peer  and  utilization  n~ 
view  available  In  bospltals  and  nursing 
bomes,  medical  societies  and  associations, 
and  the  Georgia  Medical  Care  Foundation. 

"Be  It  furtber  resolved  tbat  tbe  Secretary 
of  tbe  Senate  Is  bereby  autborlzed  »wrl  di- 
rected to  transmit  an  appropriate  copy  of 
this  Resolution  to  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate of  tbe  Umted  States,  to  the  Clerk  of  tbe 
House  of  Representatives  of  tbe  United 
States,  and  to  ea<Ai  memlMr  of  tbe  Georgia 
Congressional  Delegation." 


REPORTS  OP  CXDMMITTEES 

The  fo]l:>wlng  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  lai.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  ^ipropnatlons,  wltbout  amendment  .- 

nJ.  Res.  941.  A  Joint  resolution  making 
an  urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for 
tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  for  tbe 
Veterans'  Administration  and  for  otber  pur- 
poses (Bept.  No.  93-789) . 

By  Mr.  CANNON',  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  wltb  an  amend- 
ment. 

S.  Res.  295.  Resolution  authorizing  sup- 
plemental expenditures  by  tbe  Select  Com- 


mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  for 
inquiries  and  Investigations  (Rept.  No.  93- 
761). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insulau-  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1017.  A  bill  to  provide  maximum  Indian 
participation  in  tbe  government  and  educa- 
tion of  the  Indian  people;  to  provide  for  the 
full  participation  of  Indian  tribes  in  certain 
programs  and  services  conducted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  Indians  and  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  tbe  human  resources 
of  the  Indian  people;  to  establish  and  carry 
out  a  national  Indian  education  program;  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  local  Indian 
school  control;  to  train  professionals  In  In- 
dian education;  to  establish  an  Indian  youth 
Intern  program;  and  fbr  other  purposes; 
(Rept.  No.  762),  together  with  additional 
views. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  '"SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS ASPECTS  OP  SELECTED 
RECOMMENDATIONS  OP  THE 
COMMISSION  ON  GOVERNMENT 
PROCUREMENT— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  93-760) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Sel«ct  Committee  on 
Small  Business  (Mr.  Bible),  a  report 
entitled  "Small  Business  Aspects  of 
Selected  Recommendations  of  the  Cran- 
mlsslon  on  Oovemmeait  Procurement." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  together  with  individual 
statonents  of:  The  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  NuNN) ,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Johnston)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Aboxtrezk),  the  Sen- 
ator frcm  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  ,  ana 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  in 
c(mformance  with  Senate  Resolution  58 
of  February  20,  1950,  which  created  and 
authorized  the  Small  Business  CTommit- 
tee  to  conduct  research  and  investiga- 
tions of  all  problems  of  American  small 
business  enterprise,  it  herewith  submits 
a  report  on  its  current  investigatory 
work  m  the  field  of  Government  con- 
tracting. EKiring  the  past  year,  among 
other  things,  the  Government  Procure- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  concentrated  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  on 
Government  Procurement  bearing  on 
small  business.  In  hearings  on  May  17 
and  18  and  October  10  and  11,  the  sub- 
committee focused  on  certain  specific 
recommendations  conoeming: 

First,  the  establishment  of  new  stand- 
ards for  measurmg  the  performance  of 
procuring  agencies  and  their  prime  con- 
tractors in  using  small  business; 

Second,  the  small  business  subcon- 
tractmg  program; 

Third,  small  business  aspects  of  the 
Commission's  recommendation  for  cre- 
ation of  a  central  OfBee  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  and  the  consolidation 
of  the  two  primary  procurement  statutes. 

As  you  will  recall,  tbe  Commission  on 
Government  Procurement  completed  its 
2% -year  study  with  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress early  last  year.  The  Commission 
had  undertaken  an  extensive  review  of 


the  procurement  pollcif  s  and  procedures 
of  all  agencies  carryiqg  on  contracting 
activities.  As  a  result  of  this  work,  it 
made  149  recommendations  contained  in 
a  four  volume  work  covering  all  of  the 
major  aspects  of  the  Qovemment  pro- 
curement field. 

In  a  chapter  of  the  roport  of  the-6om- 
mission  entitled  "Procurement  from 
Small  Business,"  the  Commission  made 
three  recommendations.  The  first  two 
of  these — establishing  new  standards  for 
annually  measuring  the  performance  of 
the  procuring  agencies  and  their  prime 
contractors  m  using  small  business,  and 
testing  of  mandatory  small  business  sub- 
contracting to  determine  feasibility- 
were  specifically  considered  in  the  hear- 
ings and  are  discussed  in  detail  in  that 
report.  A  third  recommendation  which 
suggested  the  need  for  review  of  procure- 
ment programs  to  make  small  business 
participation  more  effective  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  executive  branch  and  did 
not  appear  appropriate  or  necessary  for 
legislative  consideration.  Therefore,  the 
subcommittee  has  undertaken  and  com- 
pleted an  immediate  review  of  that  part 
of  the  report  which  was  most  relevant 
and  vital  to  small  business  procurement. 

In  addition  to  these  recommendations 
on  small  business  procurement,  the  sub- 
committee also  turned  its  attention  to 
two  other  general  recommendations 
which  were  considered  to  have  consider- 
able small  business  impact.  These  are 
the  recommendations  for  the  creation  of 
a  central  OfQce  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  and  a  consolidation  of  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947  and 
the  Federal  Property  cmd  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949.  Both  of  these 
recommendations  have  far-reaching  and 
valuable  implications.  The  Senate  has 
already  taken  action  on  the  recommen- 
dation for  the  creation  of  an  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  in  passing 
S.  2510  on  March  1,  (974.  The  bill  is 
currently  under  consideration  in  the 
other  body,  and  it  Is  my  hope  that  it  will 
shortly  be  acted  upon  favorably.  As  is 
discussed  in  our  commEttee's  report,  we 
see  great  benefits  to  the  procurement 
community  generally  and  small  busi- 
nesses specifically  in  the  creation  of  such 
an  office. 

Likewise,  the  ccmsolldation  of  the  two 
principal  procurement  statutes  holds 
great  promise  in  reducing  unnecessary 
complexity  and  diversity.  While  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  simt>llfy  the  field  of 
Government  procurement  to  the  extent 
we  would  really  like,  nevertheless  this 
would  surely  be  a  significant  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

In  a  total  Oovemmeiit  expenditure  of 
about  $50  billion  on  procurement,  the 
share  of  contracts  going  to  small  busi- 
nesses has  been  a  constant  and  abiding 
concern  to  this  committee.  We  have  seen 
the  total  share  rise  and  fall  over  the 
years.  Various  reasons  are  given  to  ex- 
plain why  or  why  not  small  business 
fared  as  it  did  in  a  particular  year.  Our 
position  has  constantly  been,  however, 
that  the  maximum  effort  should  be  ex- 
pended to  interest  small  business  in  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  We  believe  that  basi- 
cally Government  contracts  can  and  do 
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provide  opportunities  for  a  business  to 
grow  and  contribute  to  the  competitive 
marketplace.  In  this  way  the  small  busi- 
ness, the  Government,  and  the  economy 
are  all  helped. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  feel  that 
the  first  recommendation  concerning 
small  business  Is  so  important.  We 
wholeheartedly  agree  that  new  stand- 
ards should  be  developed  for  determining 
what  is  a  fair  share  of  the  contracts  for 
small  business  as  required  by  the  Small 
Business  Act.  As  is  evident  in  the  com- 
mittee report  and  certainly  in  the  hear- 
ings on  which  the  report  is  based,  this 
will  not  be  easily  accomplished.  We 
agree  that  mere  numbers  and  percent- 
ages based  on  the  total  procurement  ef- 
fort do  not  give  a  complete  or  accurate 
picture  of  how  effective  the  small  busi- 
ness procurement  program  really  is.  It 
does  not  reflect  the  contractual  oppor- 
tunities for  small  businesses  never  before 
placed  in  their  reach.  It  does  not  reflect 
the  money  the  Government  saves  in  con- 
tracting with  small  business  instead  of 
its  larger  brethren.  Nor  does  it  reflect 
the  numbers  of  small  businesses  which 
have  tried  and  failed  to  contract  with 
the  Government  because  the  Govern- 
ment was  unaccustomed  or  unwilling  to 
detd  with  small  business  for  a  particu- 
lar service  or  commodity. 

There  are  many  small  businesses  that 
contract  almost  exclusively  with  the 
Government  and  tlirive  on  these  oppor- 
tunities. At  the  same  time,  we  know 
that  there  are  many  other  small  busi- 
nessmen who  could  contract  with  the 
Grovemment,  but  vrill  not  because  of 
their  unfamiliarity  with,  or  their  dis- 
dain for,  the  complexity  of  the  pro- 
curement process.  We  are  seeking,  as 
was,  I  believe,  the  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement,  to  remove  the 
unnecessary  impediments  in  the  con- 
tracting procedures  so  that  more  small 
businesses  wUl  be  attracted  to  and  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  Government  con- 
tracting. To  this  end,  we  submit  our 
report  entitled  "Small  Business  Aspects 
of  Selected  Recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  synopsis  of  the 
report's  findings  and  the  Committee  rec- 
ommendations be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I — COMCLUSIOM 

The  Subcommittee  finds  that  there  is  in- 
deed a  need  for  new  standards  for  determin- 
ing whether  smaU  businesses  are  receiving 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  total  Government 
contracts  as  required  by  tbe  SmaU  Business 
Act.  Tbe  general  statistics  of  tbe  percentage 
and  value  of  contracts  awarded  to  smaU  busi- 
ness give  little  evidence  of  the  real  problems 
of  a  smaU  businessman  In  seeking  a  Govern- 
ment contract. 

They  fall  to  disclose  how  small  business 
Is  really  faring  In  competing  with  large  busi- 
ness. 

I — aXCOlOCXNSATION 

Based  on  these  findings  and  conclusions, 
the  Committee  recommends  tbe  procuring 
agencies  commence  assessing  the  proportion 
of  contracts  being  awarded  to  smaU  bualnass 
contractors  within  mdlvldual  Industries,  at 
least  on  a  temporary  limited  teat  basis. 


n — CONCLUSION 

A  report  on  procurement  should  be  made 
in  lieu  of  that  now  required  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  In  Section  10(d)  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Act.  The  report  should  In- 
-^clude,  as  a  minimum,  tbe  value  of  tbe  total 
procvu-ement  for  each  agency;  the  valvie  of 
tbe  contracts  awarded  to  small  business;  val- 
ue of  contracts  to  smaU  business  In  such 
broad  fields  as  construction,  services,  and 
supplies:  the  number  of  total  and  partial 
small  business  set-asides  declared  within  tbe 
same  broad  fields  identified  above;  the  num- 
ber of  small  business  set-asides  canceUed 
prior  to  award  of  a  contract;  the  value  of  the 
contracts  awarded  to  small  business  as  a  re- 
sult of  set-asldes;  and  tbe  number  of  cer- 
tificates of  competency  issued. 

n — BECOMUKNDATION 

Furthermore,  it  is  recommended  that  leg- 
islation be  adopted  requiring  a  unified  report 
from  aU  procuring  agendes  of  statistics  per- 
taining to  small  business  procurement  and 
disposal  sales  on  a  semi-annual  basis  be 
made  to  tbe  Congress. 

m CONCLUSION 

The  present  standard  contractual  provision 
urging  the  prime  contractor  to  use  his  best 
efforts  In  placing  the  subcontracts  with  small 
business  has  produced  disappointing  results. 
The  statistics  would  indicate  that  the  sub- 
contracts which  have  been  awarded  to  small 
busmess  would  probably  have  gone  to  those 
sources  regardless  of  the  contractual  admon- 
lUon. 

The  reconmiendation  of  the  Commission 
on  Government  Procurement  for  further  test- 
ing of  the  mandatory  subcontracting  con- 
tractual requirement  has  merit.  Surely  this 
technique  should  l>e  used  where  appropriate. 
However,  it  appears  to  the  Subcommittee 
tbat  the  circumstances  imder  which  it  can 
be  used  are  quite  limited.  It  would  not  be 
appropriate  in  those  contracts  where  tbe 
Gotrernment  has  little  knowledge  of  tbe 
small  business  potential  for  obtaining  sub- 
contracts. 

Nor  do  tbe  other  alternatives  of  goals,  profit 
incentives,  or  subcontract  set-asldes  provide 
the  complete  solution  for  encouraging  the 
prime  contractor  to  subcontract  with  smaU 
busmess  whenever  possible.  Different  alter- 
natives might  be  used  in  different  circiun- 
stances.  Surely,  tbe  goal  technique  has  great- 
er latitude,  yet  it  provides  a  lesser  Induce- 
ment to  modify  present  subcontracting  prac- 
tices. 

m — BECOMMKNDATION 

Prom  these  findings  and  conclusions,  the 
Committee  endorses  the  Commission's  rec- 
oounendatlon  for  furtber  testing  of  the  man- 
datory small  business  subcontracting  con- 
cept, but  recommends  that  other  alterna- 
tives l}e  explored.  To  tbls  end,  your  Com- 
mittee proposes  that  small  business  sub- 
contracting be  furtber  encouraged,  with 
greater  emphasis  being  given  to  tbe  contrac- 
tor's past  efforts  In  smaU  business  subcon- 
tracting m  negotiated  contracts  as  weU  as 
formaUy  advertised  contracts. 

IV CONCLUSION 

The  Committee  fljids  substantial  support 
for  the  proposed  creation  of  a  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Office,  so  long  as  the  Office 
is  comprised  of  a  small  group  of  highly 
trained  individuals  who  wotUd  confine  tbelr 
operations  to  procurement  policy  assessment 
and  formulations. 

rV BECOMMZNOATION 

The  Committee  endorses  the  recommenda- 
tion for  tbe  creation  of  an  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy.  We  agree  wltb  tbe  refer- 
ence in  this  statement  that  the  Office  shovild 
be  created  by  legislation.  We  have  not  con- 
sidered, however,  and  offer  no  comment  on, 
the  placement  of  the  Office  within  the  organi- 
zational framework  of  tbe  Executive  depart- 
ment. 


V— CONCLUSION 


The  duality  in  the  present  framework  at 
major  procurement  statutes  creates  a  system 
from  which  fiows  multiple  and  diverse  regula- 
tions. This  substantially  contributes  to  the 
complexity  of  the  procurement  process  to  the 
detriment  of  small  business  contractors. 
Con&oUdatlon  of  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Act  of  1847  and  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  into 
a  single  procurement  statute  applicable  to 
aU  procuring  agencies  would  particularly 
benefit  tbe  smaU  busmess  segment  of  the 
contracting  community. 

V — aXCOUMXNDATION 

Your  conunittee  supports  tbe  recommenda- 
tion of  tbe  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement  for  tbe  enactment  of  a  single 
procurement  statute. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  I  report  favorably  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  sundry 
nominations  in  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  which  have 
previously  £4}peared  in  the  Conghsssion- 
AL  Record  and,  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  them  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  desk,  are  as  follows: 

Warren  K.  Taguchl,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  permanent  appointment  In  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion. 

By  liCr.  COOK,  from  tbe  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

Robert  I.  Price,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  In  the  Coast  Guard;  and 

B«ar  Adm.  William  F.  Bea  m.  Commander, 
Atlantic  Area,  and  Rear  Adm.  Joseph  J.  Mc- 
Clelland, Commander,  Pacific  Area,  to  be 
Commander.  Atlantic  Area,  and  Commander, 
Pacific  Area,  UJB.  Coast  Guard,  with  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILt£  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 

S.  3258.  A  bill  to  provide  for  displaying  for 
public  viewing  at  tbe  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  the  names  of  certain  deceased  vet- 
erans. Referred  to  the  Conunittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

ByMr.  TAPT: 

S.  3259.  A  bUi  to  amend  tbe  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  m  order  to  authorize  cer- 
tain use  of  rail  passenger  equipment  by  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation.  Re- 
ferred to  tbe  Committee  on  Commftroe. 
ByMr.  COOK: 

S.  3360.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Doctor 
Gustavo  SciovUle.  Referred  to  tbe  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  3261.  A  bill  to  reform  tbe  conduct  and 
financing  of  Federal  election  campaigns,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  TAFT: 

S.  3962.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  tbe  Chief  of  Bogl- 
ueers,  to  provide  a  faculty  for  a  wliltewKter 
canoe-lcayalc  slalom  course  adjacent  to  tbe 
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site  of  Captain  MelcUhl  Iiocka  and  Dam,  Ohio 
Blvar.  Rafemd  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  PEBCY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
JAViTa) : 
S.  8363.  A  bUl  to  unend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  with  req;tect  to  the  retirement  of 
certain  law  enforcement  and  flreflgbttng  per- 
sonnel, and  for  oth«r  purpoees.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
lee. 

By  Mr.   MATHIAS    (for  himself,   Mr. 
BMUTorr,  Mr.  BAaTLnr,  Mr.  Dom- 
Kinci,  Mr.   IKOTTTX,  Mr.  SrxvxMeoir. 
and  Mr.  Tdmnxt)  : 
S.  3304.  A  bill  to  reg\Uate  the  conduct  of 
r»mn»i^«  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  nomination  or  election  to  the  officee  of 
mayor,    councilman,    and    member    of    the 
School   Board  by  establishing  expenditure 
and  contribution  llmltattons  applicable  to 
such    campaigns,    by    establishing    require- 
ments for  reporting  and  disclosure  of  the 
financing  of  such  campaigns,  by  establishing 
aa  Independent  agency  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  administer  election  laws  generally, 
and  for  other  purpoMs.  Beferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
8.  3266.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  fees  and  re- 
duce the  financial  haidab^is  for  those  Indi- 
viduals who  serve  on  grand  or  petit  Juries  In 
district  courts.  Beferred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McINTTBE   (for  himseU,  Mr. 

SPAkKMAN,  Mr.  BKNKrrr,  Mr.  Tower, 

Mr.    Paozsaax,    Mr.    WnxzAiis,    Mr. 

BaocK,  Mr.  BaooKK,  and  Mr.  Pbu.)  : 

3.  3366.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 

on  Electronic  Fund  Transfers.  Referred  to  tha 

Committee  on  BanJcing,  Housing  and  Urban 

Airalrs. 

By  Mr.   JACKSON    (for   himself,   Mr. 
MACNTTsoir,  Mr.  BAin>ou>a,  Mr.  Mus- 
KB,  and  Mr.  Mrzknbattm)  : 
S.  3367.  A  bill  to  provide  standby  emer- 
gency authority  to  assure  that  the  «M"^»TitiBl 
energy  needs  of  the  United  States  are  met, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Beferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Tnsular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  IiimseU  and 
Mr.  MoMTOTA) : 
8.  3368.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
to  transfer  or  loan  certain  artifacts  of  the 
Nation's  space  program  to  the  International 
Space  Ball  of  Fame  at  Alamogordo.  NJC  Be- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautl«al  and 
Space  Sciences. 

By  Mr.  CIABK: 
B.  8369.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  annual  income 
limitations  applicable  to  disability  and  death 
pensions  and  to  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  for  dependent  parents.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
UAn. 

By  Mr.  SPABKBCAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
TowiK,  and  Mr.  Jokkston)  : 
S.  3270.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  as  amended.  Beferred  to 
the   Committee   on   BanlLlng,   Housteg   and 
Urban  Affain. 

ByM».M068: 
8e«ate  Joint  Besolution  199.  Joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  square  dance  as  the  na- 
tional folk  dance  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTB  ON  DTniODUCED 
BILLS  AMD  JOINT  RESOLXTTIONS 

By  Mr.  HDQH  SCOTT: 
8.  3258.  A  bUl  to  proTlde  for  display- 
ing for  puUlc  TiewlDK  st  tbe  ArUii8t(m 
National  Cemetery,  tbe  names  of  certain 
deceased  veterans.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
tomorrow  Is  National  Vietnam  Veterans 
Day.  I  would  like  to  express  my  personal 
admiration  and  thanks  to  the  American 
veterans  who  served  in  that  very  difficult 
war. 

On  February  17,  1967,  the  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  changed  its  require- 
ments for  burial  eligibility.  The  regula- 
tions for  admission  are  now  limited  to 
the  following  persons:  first,  persons 
d3dng  on  active  duty;  second,  recipients 
of  the  Medal  of  Honor;  third,  certain 
specified  veterans  who  have  held  high 
elective  or  appointive  government  office; 
fourth,  retired  members  of  the  armed 
service  who  are  qualified  to  receive  com- 
pensation and  are  carried  on  official  serv- 
ice retired  lists,  and  fifth,  spouses  and 
dependents  of  one  to  four  above. 

Many  veterans  have  a  strong  desire  to 
be  buried  at  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery. Unfortunately,  present  space  limi- 
tations severely  limit  those  who  may 
qualify.  This  means  that  many  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  war  and  veterans  of  ear- 
lier service  will  never  meet  the  present 
requirements.  I  feel  very  sincerely  that 
all  veterans  of  the  armed  services  who 
have  served  honorably  should  be  allowed 
the  opportunity  to  be  permanently  me- 
morialized in  our  principal  national 
cemetery  at  Arlington. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  which  would  provide  for  public  dis- 
play at  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
of  the  names  of  certain  deceased  vet- 
erans. 

The  bill  provides  that  upon  request  of 
the  spouse  or  next-of-kin  of  the  deceased 
veteran,  his  or  her  name  would  be  ap- 
propriately displayed  at  the  cemetery. 
The  only  qualifications  would  be:  the 
veteran  must  have  died  on  active  duty, 
or  the  veteran  must  have  served  on  active 
duty  at  least  90  days  and  was  discharged 
or  released  under  honorable  conditions, 
or  the  veteran  was  discharged  or  released 
from  active  duty  for  a  service-connected 
disability,  and  bis  or  her  death  must  have 
occurred  on  or  after  February  17, 1967. 

This  recognition  certainly  should  be 
available  to  those  veterans  who  would 
not  otherwise  meet  the  burial  require- 
ments for  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

I  would  like  to  call  on  all  my  fellow 
Senators,  from  both  sides  of  the  aisles,  to 
join  with  me  in  sponsoring  this  bill. 


ByMr.TAFT:  I 
S.  3259.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  19*70  in  order  to 
authorize  certain  use  of  rail  passenger 
equipment  by  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

AMTRAK    PA8SENCEB    EQX,'IPM«NT  EMEBGBNCT 
ASSISTANCE    BIU. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  introduced 
a  bill  to  ease  Amtrak's  shortage  of  pas- 
senger cars  by  making  available  those 
cars  still  owned  by  railroads  participating 
in  Amtrak. 

The  energy  crisis  has  simultaneously 
demonstrated  the  imiwrtance  of  ade- 
quate passenger  rail  service  and  put  a 
severe  strain  on  Amtrak's  limited  re- 
sources. As  the  price  of  fasoline  soared 
and  its  availability  became  increasingly 
problematical,  many  people  all  over  the 


Natic«i  turned  itam  their  liutomobiles  to 
passenger  trains  for  intercity  travel.  Am- 
trak's revenue  for  November  1973  was 
over  50  percent  higher  tlum  that  for 
November  1972,  and  the  tiiend  continues. 

This  turn  away  from  the  airtomoblle 
as  a  means  of  intercity  travel  is  of  ad- 
vantage to  everyone.  For  the  traveler,  the 
greater  comfort  and  safetcr  of  the  train 
permit  a  more  pleasant  journey.  For  the 
Nation,  the  enormous  superiority  of  the 
train  over  the  car,  in  terms  of  efficient 
use  of  fuel  and  reduction  of  pollutants, 
is  of  great  benefit. 

But,  however  desirable  this  change  is, 
it  has  in  fact  created  for  Amtrak  a  serious 
shortage  of  passenger  cars.  In  1924,  the 
United  States  had  over  2^000  passenger 
trains  each  day;  today,  Amtrak  has  In  its 
total  inventory  less  than  2,000  railway 
passenger  cars.  And  of  these,  so  many  are 
in  poor  condition  that  500  are  consist- 
ently out  of  service  for  rebuilding  or 
repair. 

This  shortage  is  having  a  serious  im- 
pact on  the  service  Amtrak  provides. 
Two  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Roger  Lewis,  the 
president  of  Amtrak,  announced  that 
two  planned  additional  tridns — one  New 
York  to  Chicago,  the  other  Chicago  to 
Los  Angeles — had  been  canceled  be- 
cause of  lack  of  passenger  equipment. 
Ohioans  were  looking  forward  to  the 
additional  service  which  the  New  York- 
Chicago  train  would  have  provided  for 
them;  I  am  certain  the  States  repre- 
sented by  many  of  my  colleagues  were 
equally  disappointed. 

Amtrak  is  striving  to  locate  and  pur- 
chase additional  equipment.  However, 
in  my  investigation  of  this  problem,  I 
found  one  source  of  passenger  cars 
which,  under  current  legislation,  Amtrak 
cannot  touch:  passenger  cars  which 
were  retained  for  their  own  use  by  the 
railroads  which  joined  Amtrak.  Under 
current  law,  there  is  no  way  Amtrak  can 
obtain  use  of  these  cars,  even  under  the 
current  emergency  conditions. 

Accordingly,  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
which  will  amend  section  402  of  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Apt  of  1970,  so 
that  under  circumstances  of  urgent  need 
the  participating  railroads  must  sell  or 
lease  to  Amtrak  any  equipment  they  pos- 
sess which  Amtrak  finds  usable. 

The  current  inventories  of  four  such 
railroads — the  Union  Paeific,  Burling- 
ton-Northern, Santa  Fe,  and  Delaware 
and  Hudson — contain  40  inodern,  light- 
weight cars:  17  coaches,  9  sleeping  cars, 
8  diners,  and  6  lounge  cars.  All  of  these 
cars  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  suit- 
able for  immediate  use  without  being 
shopped.  These  40  cars  alone  would  be 
of  significant  help  to  Amtvak  during  the 
current  shortage — they  wotild  permit  the 
institution  of  both  of  the  trains  Mr. 
Lewis  recently  canceled.  Let  me  also 
note  that  none  of  this  equipment  Is  cur- 
rently used  in  regiilar  passenger  service; 
and  that  other  railroads,  in  addition  to 
the  four  I  surveyed,  should  also  have 
some  equipment  available. 

This  bill  is  not  intended  to  strip  any 
railroad  of  equipment  It  wants  to  keep. 
I  am  aware  that  several  railroads — ^the 
Union  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  in  partic- 
ular— desire  to  continue  to  own  passen- 
ger equipment  as  symbols  of  their  pride 
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In  their  railroads.  This  Is  well  and  good; 
and  they  would  only  be  required  to  lease 
this  equipment  to  Amtrak  as  an  emer- 
gency measure,  until  Amtrak  begins  re- 
ceiving new  equipment  within  the  next 
2  or  3  years. 

This  bill  will,  I  believe,  be  of  significant 
assistance  not  only  to  Amtrak  but  to  all 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  as  they  seek 
alternatives  to  the  automobile.  In  view 
of  the  emergency  conditions,  and  the 
need  to  have  this  equipment  available 
by  this  summer,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  support  me,  and  that  the 
committee  will  give  it  urgent  considera- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.3369 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
402(a)  of  the  Ball  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970  is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  "(including 
rail  passenger  equipment)"  after  "facilities" 
m  the  first  sentence,  and  (3)  "by  inserting 
after  "purposes  of  this  Act"  in  the  second 
sentence  the  following:  "or  in  the  case  of 
rail  passenger  equipment  If  requested  by  the 
Corporation  after  determining  there  is  an 
urgent  need  therefor". 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  3261.  A  bill  to  reform  the  conduct 
and  financing  of  Federal  election  cam- 
paigns, and  for  other  piuposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Federal  Campaign 
Reform  Act  of  1974.  The  bill  generally 
encompasses  President  Nixon's  election 
campaign  reform  proposals  as  outlined  in 
his  message  delivered  to  the  Nation  on 
March  8.  As  one  package,  it  represents 
the  most  comprehensive  set  of  reform 
proposals  yet  to  be  offered.  It  does  not 
subject  the  political  process  to  the  abuses 
that  would  naturally  flow  from  public  fi- 
nancing of  Federal  elections  as  en- 
visioned by  S.  3044. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  necessity  for 
campaign  reform  that  works.  What  I  do 
wish  to  emphasize  now  axe  the  specific 
ways  in  which  this  bill  is  in  the  Nation's 
best  interest. 

First,  this  bill  requires  each  candidate 
to  designate  a  single  political  committee, 
which  would  ultimately  receive  all  con- 
tributions made  in  his  behalf.  That  com- 
mittee would  make  all  expenditures  by 
check  from  a  designated  federally 
chartered  bank.  These  provisions  would 
substantially  ease  the  administrative 
burden  of  enforcing  compliance  with 
campaign  laws. 

Second,  a  candidate's  political  commit- 
tee would  be  prohibited  from  accepting 
more  than  $3,000  from  an  individual 
donor  in  any  Senate  or  House  election, 
and  not  more  than  $15,000  in  any  Presi- 
dential election.  All  contributions  from 
any  kind  of  organization  would  be  pro- 
hibited, except  those  made  by  national 
committees  or  political  action  groups. 

Third,  comprehensive  and  timely  re- 
porting and  disclosure  requlremente  are 
imposed  upon  political  committees  and 


political  action  groups.  For  example,  po- 
litical action  groups  would  be  required  to 
disclose  the  ties  their  principal  officers 
have  to  political  parties. 

Fourth,  an  independent  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  is  established  with  the 
independence  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

Fifth,  the  bill  provides  real  safeguards 
against  express  or  impUed  intimidation 
or  coercion  used  against  corporate  em- 
ployees and  union  members  in  soliciting 
campaign  contributions. 

Sixth,  specific  prohibitions  against  so- 
called  "dirty  tricks"  are  provided.  Such 
activities  have  no  proper  role  to  play  in 
any  campaign,  and  this  bill  successfully 
draws  the  line  between  constitutionally 
protected  campaign  activity,  and  activity 
which  Is  universally  recognized  as 
intolerable. 

Seventh,  a  shortening  of  Presidential 
campaigns,  and  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  the  costs  of  campaigning,  are 
provided  for  by  prohibiting  the  holding, 
before  May  1  of  an  election  year,  of 
Presidential  primaries  or  conventions  at 
which  delegates  to  the  national  nomi- 
nating convention  are  selected. 

A  central  theme  of  the  bill  is  the 
restoration  of  tJie  dignity  and  power  of 
the  individual  donor  to  a  proper  role  in 
political  campaigns.  For  too  long,  big 
orgsuiizations  have  run  roughshod  over 
the  wishes  of  tlieir  Individual  members. 
Implicit  intimidation  or  coercion  has 
often  been  used  to  compel  contributions 
which  cannot  fairly  be  characterized  as 
voluntary.  Individual  contributors  have 
often  been  misled  as  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  political  action  groups  to  whom 
they  gave.  Individuals  have  also  felt  of 
Insignificant  value  in  campaigns,  because 
of  the  enormous  contributions  made  by 
many  organizations. 

The  ascendancy  of  the  power  of  face- 
less organizations  in  campaigns  is  un- 
healthy. It  leads  to  unfair  and  imrep- 
resentative  Infiuence  on  the  part  of  the 
few  who  manipulate  the  many.  Individ- 
uality is  a  hallmark  of  America  that  has 
made  it  great.  It  promotes  that  diversity 
of  thought  and  Infiuence  so  necessary  to 
a  thriving  and  robust  democracy. 

This  bill  dignifies  and  encourages  each 
individual  to  participate  su:tively  in  Fed- 
eral elections.  It  assures  each  voter  that 
he  will  not  be  harassed,  intimidated,  or 
misled  by  political  action  groups  repre- 
senting narrow  and  special  Interests.  It 
assures  each  voter  that  his  contribution 
will  coimt  as  much  as  others. 

I  must  admit  that  I  have  philosophical 
reservations  about  placing  limitations  on 
an  individual's  privilege  to  determine  the 
amoimt  of  his  personal  contribution. 
There  even  might  well  be  constitutional 
problems  with  such  a  congressional  man- 
date. However,  as  I  have  previously 
stated,  excesses  can  and  have  occurred. 
Thus,  absent  judicial  reversal  of  the  con- 
cept, such  limitations  are  Inevitable  and 
represent  a  significant  part  of  this  re- 
form package. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  consider  offering 
this  bill  as  a  substitute  amendment  for 
S.  3044  in  substantially  the  same  form 
as  I  am  introducing  it  today.  Therefore, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  it  care- 
fully. I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  the 


text  of  the  bill  and  section-by-section 
analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3261 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Campaign  Re- 
form Act  of  1974". 

DKrannoNS 
Sec.  3.  When  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  "election"  means  (A)  a  general,  spe- 
cial, primary,  or  runoff  election,  (B)  a  con- 
vention or  caucus  of  a  political  party  held  to 
nominate  a  candidate,  (C)  a  primary  elec- 
tion held  for  tbe  selection  of  delegates  to  a 
national  nominating  convention  of  a  politi- 
cal party,  (D)  a  primary  election  held  for  Uie 
expression  of  a  preference  for  the  nomination 
of  persons  for  election  to  the  office  erf  Presi- 
dent, and  (E)  the  election  of  delegates  to  a 
constitutional  convention  for  proposing 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States; 

(2)  "candidate"  means  an  individual  who 
seeks  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
Federal  office,  whether  or  not  such  individual 
is  elected,  and,  for  purpoees  of  this  paragraph, 
an  Individual  shall  be  deemed  to  seek  nom- 
ination for  election,  or  election,  if  he  has 
(A)  taken  tbe  action  necessary  under  the 
law  of  a  State  to  qualify  himself  for  ncMnma- 
tion  for  election,  or  election,  to  Federal  office, 
or  (B)  received  contributions  or  made  ex- 
penditures, or  has  given  his  consent  for  any 
other  person  to  receive  contributions  or  make 
expenditures,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about 
his  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
such  office; 

(3)  "Federal  office"  means  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident or  Vice  President  of  the  United  States: 
or  of  Senator  or  Representative  m,  or  Dele- 
gate or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States; 

(4)  "political  committee"  means  the  com- 
mittee designated  by  a  candidate  to  receive 
contributions  and  make  expenditures,  on  hts 
behalf  in  connection  with  any  election; 

(5)  "contribution"  meana— 

(A)  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  de- 
posit of  money  or,  anything  of  value,  nuide 
for  the  principal  purpose  of  influencing  (1) 
the  nomination  for  election,  or  election  of 
any  person  to  Federal  office  or  as  a  presi- 
dential or  vice-presidential  elector;  or,  (11) 
the  result  of  a  primary  held  for  the  selec- 
tion of  delegates  to  a  national  nominating 
convention  of  a  political  party  or  for  the 
expression  of  a  preference  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  persons  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President:  or,  (ill)  the  election  of  delegates 
to  a  constitutional  convention  for  proposing 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States; 

(B)  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  in 
writing,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable, 
to  make  a  contribution  for  any  such  pur- 
pose; 

(C)  the  payment,  by  any  person  other  than 
a  candidate  or  political  committee,  of  com- 
pensation for  the  personal  services  of  another 
p>erson  which  are  rendered  to  such  candi- 
date or  committee  without  charge  for  any 
such  purpose;  and 

(D)  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  mean- 
ings of  "contribution",  the  word  shaU  not  be 
construed  to  include  services  provided  with- 
out compensation  by  individuals  volunteer- 
ing a  portion  or  all  of  their  time  on  behalf 
of  a  candidate  or  political  committee: 

(6)  "expenditure"  means — 

(A)  a  purchase,  payment,  distribution, 
loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or 
anything  of  value,  made  for  the  principal 
purpose  of  Influencmg   (1)    the  nomination 
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tat  election,  or  election,  of  vaj  penon  to  Fad- 
end  otnoe,  or  •■  a  preaidantlal  uod  vlo»> 
presidential  elector:  or,  (11)  the  result  of  % 
prboary  held  for  the  aelectlon  of  delegates 
to  a  national  nonxlnaUng  convention  of  a 
political  party  or  for  the  expression  of  a  pref- 
erence for  the  nomination  of  persons  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President;  or,  (111) 
the  election  of  delegates  to  a  constitutional 
convention  for  propostng  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;   and 

(B)  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  or  not  legally  enforoeable,  to  make 
an  expendlttire; 

(7)  "national  committee"  means  the  dtily 
constituted  organization  vhlch,  by  virtue  of 
the  bylava  of  a  poUtleal  party,  Is  responsible 
for  the  day-to-day  operation  of  that  political 
party  at  the  national  I«vel.  as  determined 
by  the  Commission; 

(8)  "person"  means  an  Individual,  part- 
nonhlp,  oommlttee,  association,  corpora- 
tion, lab<v  organlnttton.  political  action 
group,  political  oonunlttee,  national  commit- 
tee, and  any  other  group  of  persons; 

(9)  "State"  means  each  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Oolumbla,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  territory 
or  posseeston  of  the  United  States; 

(10)  "organization"  means  any  group  of 
two  or  more  persons,  except  that  such  term 
does  not  Include  a  political  committee  or  a 
national  oommlttee; 

(11)  "foreign  bank"  means  any  bank  not 
chartarad  by  tbeUnlted  States  or  any  State: 

(12)  "Commission"  means  the  Federal 
Ktaetlon  Commission: 

(18)  "loan"  means  any  aztenslon  of  credit, 
innhidhig  the  extension  of  credit  for  goods 
famished  or  services  rendered: 

(14)  "major  party"  means  a  political 
party  whose  candidate  for  the  ofllce  of  Presi- 
dent In  the  preceding  presidential  election 
reeelved,  as  the  candidate  of  such  party,  25 
percent  or  more  of  the  total  number  of 
popular  votes  received  by  all  candidates  for 
such  oOce; 

(15)  "political  action  group"  means  any 
committee  or  association,  other  than  a  na- 
tional oommlttee  or  a  political  oommlttee, 
which  accepts  or  makes  oontrlbutlcms  In  an 
KKgregate  amoimt  in  excess  of  81,000  for 
elections  In  any  calendar  year; 

(18)  "supervisor"  means  any  Individual 
having  authority,  la  the  Interest  of  an  em- 
ployer, to  hire,  transfer,  suspend,  lay  off. 
recall,  promote.  dlscAiarge,  assign,  reward, 
or  discipline  other  employees,  or  responsibly 
to  dirset  them  or  to  adjust  their  grievances, 
or  effectively  to  recommend  such  action.  If 
In  eonneetlon  with  the  foregoing  the  exercise 
of  such  authority  is  not  of  a  merely  routine 
or  clerical  nature,  but  re<iulres  the  use  of 
IndaDendent  Judgment; 

(17)  "iinlon  ofllelal'*  wmmmm  ^ay  constitu- 
tional oOcer,  any  person  authorized  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  prssidant.  vice  presi- 
dent, secretary,  treasurer,  or  other  executive 
funotloas  of  a  labor  organization,  any  mem- 
ber of  Its  executive  board  or  ^tntjay  govem- 
Intr  body:  any  shop  steward,  any  elected  of- 
flclal  or  any  key  administrative  officer, 
whether  elected  or  appointed  (such  as  a 
business  aeent.  liead  of  department  or  major 
unit,  and  orgamaer  who  exercises  substan- 
tial independent  anthortty),  of  a  labor  or- 
ganlzatlcm:  and 

(18)  "labor  organization"  means  any  or- 
ganisation of  any  kind,  or  any  agency  or  em- 
l^oyea  reprsaentatlop  committee  or  plan,  in 
which  emplorees  participate  and  which  ex- 
ists for  the  purpose,  in  whole  or-  In  part,  of 
dealing  with  employen  oonoemlng  griev- 
ances, labor  disputes,  waoes.  rates  of  pay, 
hours  of  employment,  or  conditions  or  work. 


■ucTsow  comoaaiow 
3.  (a)  There  U  estabtlshed  an  inde- 
pendent commlaelon  to  be  known  as  the  Fed- 
eral Blaetlon  Commlasloa  which  shall   be 


composed  of  the  chairmen  (or  their  dele- 
gates) of  the  national  cammlttees  of  all 
major  parties  who  shall  serve  without  the 
right  to  vote  and  five  members  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  No  more 
than  three  of  the  five  apopinted  members 
shall  be  from  the  same  political  party. 

(b)  Appointed  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  serve  for  terms  of  five  years,  except 
that,  of  the  members  first  appointed — 

( 1 )  one  of  the  memben  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  one  year; 

(2)  one  of  the  members  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  two  years; 

(3)  one  of  the  members  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  three  years: 

(4)  one  of  the  members  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  four  years;  and 

(5)  one  of  the  members  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  Ave  years. 

(c)  An  appointed  member  may  be  reap- 
p<dnted  to  the  Commission  only  once.  An 
Indlvldiial  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring other  than  by  the  expiration  of  a  term  of 
office  shall  be  appointed  oidy  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  member  he  succeeds.  No 
member  shadl  be  removed  except  for  neglect 
of  duty  or  malfeasance  In  ofllce. 

(d)  (1)  The  CoDunission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its 
members  to  serve  for  terms  of  two  years  each. 
The  Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman  shall 
not  be  affiliated  with  the  same  political  party. 
The  Vice  Chairman  shall  act  as  Chairman  in 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Chairman,  or 
In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  that  office. 

(2)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  not 
Impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  members 
to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Commmls- 
slon.  A  majority  of  the  voting  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  constttute  a  quorum, 
provided  that  no  quorum  laay  be  composed 
entirely  of  members  from  one  party. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  transmit  an- 
nually a  report  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
President  concerning  the  action  It  has  taken; 
the  names,  salaries,  and  duties  of  all  indi- 
viduals In  its  employ;  and  shall  make  such 
further  reports  on  the  matters  within  Its 
Jtirlsdlctlon. 

(f)  TTve  principal  office  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  In  or  near  the  District  of  Colimibla, 
but  it  may  meet  or  exercise  any  or  all  of  Its 
powers  in  any  State. 

(g)  The  CommlBlon  shall  appoint  a  Gen- 
eral Counsel  and  an  Executive  Director  with- 
out regard  to  the  provUlons  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  to  the 
competitive  service  to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Commission.  The  Geneml  Counsel  shall 
be  the  chief  legal  officer  of  the  Commission. 
The  Executive  Director  shat  be  responsible 
for  the  administrative  operations  of  the 
Commission  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  delegated  or  assigned  to  him 
from  time  to  time  by  regulations  or  orders 
of  the  Commission. 

(h)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  official 
seal  which  shall  be  JudlciaUy  noticed. 

(1)  The  Chairman  of  the  Conuntsslon 
shall  appoint  and  fix  the  Oompensatlon  of 
such  personnel  as  are  necessary  to  fulfill 
the  duties  of  the  Commlssioc  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code;  except  that  five  officers  and  employees 
may,  under  this  provision,  be  compensated  at 
rates  not  In  excess  of  the  rates  prescribed 
for  OS-18  under  section  8332  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code. 

(j)  The  Conunlsslon  may  obtain  the  serv- 
loea  of  experts  and  consultants  In  accord- 
ance with  section  3109  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code. 

(k)  The  provisions  of  section  7324  of  title, 
5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Conmilssion  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (d)  (3)  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

(1)  Section  6316  of  tlUe  8.  United  States 


Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
paragraph : 

"(08)  Members,  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion (5) " 

(m)  Section  5316  of  tlUe  8,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
paragraph : 

"(133)  Executive  Director,  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission." 

POWERS  or  COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commlssloti  shall  have  the 
power — 

(1)  to  require,  by  special  or  general  orders, 
any  person  to  submit  In  vfrlting  such  re- 
ports and  answers  to  questions  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe;  such  submission  shall 
be  made  within  such  reasonable  period  and 
under  oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Commission 
may  determine  and  no  person  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  civil  liability  to  any  person  (other 
than  the  Commission  or  the  United  States) 
for  dlscloeing  any  Information  required  by 
the  Commission;  I 

(2)  to  administer  oaths;      I 

(3)  to  require,  by  subpoena,  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  all  docimientary  evidence  relating 
to  the  execution  of  its  duties; 

(4)  In  any  proceeding  or  Investigation  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  any  deposi- 
tion before  any  person  who  Is  designated  by 
the  Commission  and  has  the  power  to  ad- 
minister oaths  and.  In  such  Instances,  to 
compel  testimony  and  the  production  of 
evidence  In  the  same  manner  as  authorized 
under  paragraph   (3)   of  thla  subsection; 

(5)  to  pay  a  witness  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  In  like  circumstances  In 
the  courts  of  the  United  States; 

(6)  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations,  re- 
quire the  keeping  of  boolu  and  records,  and 
conduct  such  examinations  and  investiga- 
tions as  It  shall  deem  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  and  duties  imposed  by  this 
Act;  and 

(7)  to  delegate  any  of  its  functions  or 
powers,  other  than  the  powej  to  make  regu- 
lations and  the  power  to  issue  subpoenas,  to 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  Any  United  States  district  court  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  which  any  inquiry  is 
carried  on,  may,  upon  application  of  the 
Attorney  General,  in  case  of  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena  or  order  of  the  Commission  Is^ 
sued  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
Issue  an  order  requiring  compliance  there- 
with; and  any  failure  to  obey  the  order  of 
the  court  may  be  punished  by  the  court  as 
a  contempt  thereof. 

(c)  Until  the  appolntmenx  of  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
and  its  Executive  Director,  and  until  the 
transfer  provided  for  In  this  subsection,  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  continue  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities  under  title  I  and  title  m  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
as  those  titles  existed  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Upon  the 
appomtment  of  all  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission and  its  Executive  Director,  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  meet  with  the  Commission 
and  arrange  for  the  transfer,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  on  which  all  such  mem- 
bers are  appomted,  of  all  records,  docu- 
ments, memorand\una,  and  other  papers 
associated  with  carrying  out  their  reeponsl- 
bllltles  under  title  I  and  title  rn  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  as  they 
exist  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

DUTTES  or  TRE  COMMVSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  It  shall  be  tHe  duty  of  the 
Commission — 

(1)  to  develop  and  furnish  to  the  person 
required  by  the  provlslcms  ol  this  Act  pre- 
scribed forms  for  the  msUclng  of  the  reports 
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and  statements  required  to  be  filed  with  It 
under  this  Act; 

(2)  to  prepare,  publish,  and  furnish  to  the 
person  required  to  file  such  reports  and 
statements  a  manual  setting  forth  recom- 
mended uniform  methods  of  bookkeeping 
and  reporting; 

(3)  to  develop  a  filing,  coding,  and  cross- 
Indexing  system  consonant  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act; 

(4)  to  make  the  reports  and  statements 
filed  with  It  available  for  public  inspection 
and  copying,  commencing  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable but  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
second  day  following  the  day  during  which 
It  was  received,  and  to  permit  copying  of 
any  such  report  or  statement  by  hand  or  by 
duplicating  machine,  as  requested  by  any 
person,  at  the  expense  of  such  person:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  Information  copied  from 
such  reports  and  statements  shall  not  be  sold 
or  utilized  by  any  person  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  contributions  or  for  any  commer- 
cial purpose; 

(5)  to  preserve  such  reports  and  state- 
ments for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  date  of 
receipt,  except  that  reports  and  statements 
relating  solely  to  candidates  for  the  House^ 
of  Representatives  shall  be  preserved  for  only 
five  years  from  the  date  of  receipt; 

(6)  to  prepare  and  publish  annual  re- 
ports Including  compilations  of  (A)  total  re- 
ported contributions  and  expenditures  for  all 
candidates,  political  committees,  political  ac- 
tion groups  and  other  persons  during  the 
year;  (B)  total  amounts  expended  according 
to  such  categories  as  It  shall  determine  and 
broken  down  Into  candidate,  party,  and  non- 
party expenditures  on  the  National.  State, 
and  local  levels;  (C)  total  amounts  exp>ended 
for  InSuenclng  nominations  and  elections 
stated  separately;  (D)  total  amounts  contrib- 
uted according  to  such  categories  of 
amounts  as  it  shall  determine  and  broken 
down  into  contributions  on  the  National, 
State,  and  local  levels  for  candidates  and 
political  committees;  and  (E)  aggregate 
amounts  contributed  by  any  contributor 
shown  to  have  contributed  In  excess  of  8500; 

(7)  to  prepare  and  publish  from  time  to 
time  special  reports  comparing  the  various 
totals  and  categories  of  contributions  and 
expenditures  made  with  respect  to  preceding 
elections; 

(8)  to  prepare  and  publish  such  other  re- 
ports as  It  may  deem  appropriate; 

(9)  to  assure  wide  dissemination  of  sta- 
tistics, summaries,  and  reports  prepared  im- 
der  this  Act; 

(10)  to  make  from  time  to  time  audits  and 
field  investigations  with  respect  to  reports 
and  statements  filed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  with  respect  to  alleged  failures 
to  file  any  report  or  statement  required  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and 

(11)  to  report  apparent  violations  of  law 
to  the  appropriate  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  encourage,  and 
cooperate  with,  the  election  officials  In  the 
several  States  to  develop  procediuvs  which 
win  eliminate  the  necessity  of  multiple  fil- 
ings by  permitting  the  filing  of  copies  of 
Federal  reports  to  satisfy  the  State  require- 
ments. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  serve  as  a  national  clearinghouse  for 
information  m  respect  to  the  administration 
of  elections,  in  carrying  out  ita  duties  imder 
this  subsection,  the  Commission  may  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
Independent  studies  of  the  administration  of 
elections.  Such  studies  may  include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  studies  of — 

(1)  the  method  of  selection  of,  and  the 
type  of  duties  assigned  to,. officials  and  per- 
sonnel working  on  boards  of  elections: 

(3)  practices  relatmg  to  the  registration  of 
voters;  and 

(3)  votmg  and  counting  methods.  Studies 
made  under  this  subsection  shall  be  pub- 


lished by  the  Commission  and  copies  thereof 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  general  public 
upon  the  payment  of  the  cost  thereof. 

(d)  (1)  The  Commission  shall  compile  and 
furnish  to  the  Public  Printer,  not  later  than 
the  last  day  of  March  of  each  year,  an  an- 
nual report  for  each  political  committee  and 
for  each  political  action  group  which  has 
filed  a  report  with  It  imder  this  Act  during 
the  period  from  March  10  of  the  preceding 
calendar  year  through  January  31  of  the 
year  In  which  such  annual  report  is  made 
available  to  the  Public  Printer,  Each  such 
annual  report  shall  contain — 

(1)  a  copy  of  the  statement  of  organiza- 
tion, together  with  any  amendments  thereto, 
of  the  political  committee  as  required  under 
section  7,  or  of  the  political  action  group  as 
required  under  section  10; 

(11)  a  copy  of  each  report  filed  by  such 
political  committee  under  section  8  or  by 
such  political  action  group  under  section  11 
from  March  10  of  the  preceding  year  through 
January  31  of  the  year  in  which  the  annual 
report  is  so  fiirnlshed  to  the  Public  Printer. 

(2)  The  Public  Printer  shall  make  copies 
of  such  annual  reports  available  for  sale  to 
the  public  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments as  soon  as  practicable  after  they  are 
received  from  the  Commission. 

OBCANIZATION    OV    POUTICAI.    COMMITTEES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Each  candidate  shall  designate 
In  every  election  one  political  committee  to 
receive  campaign  contrlbatljns.  No  political 
committee  shall  receive  camnalzn  contribu- 
tions for  more  than  one  candidate.  No  polit- 
ical committee  shall  receive  anything  of 
value  on  behalf  of  any  person  seeking  nomi- 
nation or  election  to  any  State  or  local  office. 
Every  political  committee  shall  have  a  chair- 
man and  8  treasurer.  No  contribution  and 
no  expendltvire  shall  be  accepted  or  made  by 
a  political  committee  at  a  time  when  there 
Is  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  chairman  or 
treasurer  thereof.  No  expenditure  shall  be 
made  by  a  political  committee  without  the 
authorization  of  Its  chairman  or  treasurer, 
or  their  designated  agents. 

(b)  Each  candidate  shall  designate  one 
federally  chartered  bank  as  his  campaign  de- 
pository. The  political  committee  of  that 
candidate  shall  maintain  a  checking  account 
at  that  designated  dep>o5ltory.  No  expendi- 
ture may  be  made  by  a  candidate's  political 
committee  except  by  check  drawn  on  that 
acc3unt,  other  than  petty  cash  exi>endlture3 
as  provided  in  subsection  (c). 

(c)  A  candidate's  political  committee  may 
maintain  a  petty  cash  fund  out  of  which  it 
may  make  exx)endltures  not  m  excess  of  860 
to  any  person  In  connection  with  a  single 
purchase  or  transaction.  A  record  of  petty 
cash  disbursements  shall  be  keot  in  accord- 
ance with  requirements  established  by  the 
Commission 

(d)  Every  person  who  receives  a  contribu- 
tion In  excess  of  810  Intended  for  a  political 
committee  shall,  on  demand  of  the  treasurer, 
and  In  any  event  within  five  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  such  contribution,  render  to  the 
treasurer  a  detailed  account  thereof,  includ- 
ing the  amount,  the  name  and  address  (oc- 
cupation and  the  principal  place  of  business. 
If  any)  of  the  person  making  such  contribu- 
tion, and  the  date  on  which  received.  All 
funds  of  a  political  committee  shall  be  segre- 
gated from,  and  shall  not  be  commingled 
with,  any  personal  funds  of  officers,  members, 
or  associates  of  such  committee. 

(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
of  a  p:4ltlcal  committee  to  keep  a  detailed 
and  exact  account  of — 

(1)  all  contributions  made  to  or  for  such 
committee; 

(3)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  (oc- 
cupation and  the  principal  place  of  business 
If  any)  of  every  person  making  a  contribu- 
tion In  excess  of  810,  and  the  date  and 
amount  thereof; 

(3)  all  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  such  oommlttee;  and 


(4)  except  for  petty  cash  dlsbiusements  as 
described  la  subsection  (c)  the  full  name 
and  mailing  address  (occupation  &ad  the 
prlaclped  place  of  business.  If  any)  of  every 
person  to  whom  any  expenditure  Is  made,  the 
date  and  amount  thereof  and  the  name  and 
address  of,  and  office  sought  by,  each  candi- 
date on  whose  behalf  such  expendltiure  was 
made. 

(f )  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasiuvr  to 
obtain  and  keep  a  receipted  bill,  stating  the 
particulars,  for  every  expenditure  In  a  single 
transactlcn  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  poli- 
tical committee  In  excess  of  850  in  amount. 
The  treasurer  shall  pre£erve  aU  receipted  bills 
and  accounts  required  to  be  kept  by  this  sec- 
tion for  periods  of  time  to  be  determined  by 
the  Commission. 

(g)  Any  political  committee  shall  Include 
on  the  face  or  front  page  of  all  literature  and 
advertisements  soliciting  funds  the  follow- 
ing notice : 

"Note:  It  Is  a  violation  of  the  Federal 
criminal  code  for  any  person  to  Intimidate, 
threaten,  or  cosrce.  or  attempt  to  mtlmldate, 
threaten,  or  coerce  any  person  for  either 
making  a  contribution,  or  falling  to  make  a 
contribution,  in  any  election." 

"A  copy  of  all  reports  filed  with  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  are  (or  will  be) 
available  for  purchase  from  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents.  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402." 

(h)  The  political  committee  designated  by 
a  candidate  nominated  by  a  political  party 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President  shall 
be  the  political  committee  of  the  candidate 
nominated  by  that  party  for  election  to  the 
office  of  Vice  President. 

aBGisTKATioN   oT  POUTICAI.  coMMmua; 

STATEMENTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Each  political  committee  shall 
file  with  the  Commission  a  statement  of  or- 
ganization, within  ten  days  after  Its  organi- 
zation. Each  such  committee  m  existence  at 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  file 
a  statement  of  organization  with  the  Com- 
mission at  such  time  as  It  prescribes. 

(b)  The  statement  of  organization  shall 
Include — 

(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  commit- 
tee; 

(2)  the  area,  scope,  or  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee; 

(3)  the  name,  address,  and  position  of  the 
custodian  cf  books  and  accounts; 

(4)  the  name,  address,  and  position  of 
other  principal  officers.  Including  officers  and 
members  of  the  finance  committee.  If  any: 

(5)  the  name,  address,  office  sought,  and 
party  affiliation  of  the  candidate  whom  the 
committee  Is  supporting; 

(6)  a  statement  whether  the  committee  Is 
a  continuing  one; 

(7)  the  name  and  address  of  the  federally 
chartered  depository  designated  by  the  candi- 
date who  designed  at  the  political  committee: 

(8)  a  statement  of  the  reports  required  to 
be  filed  by  the  committee  with  State  or  local 
officers,  and,  if  so.  the  names,  addresses,  and 
positions  of  such  per<<on8:  and 

(9)  such  other  information  as  shall  be 
required  by  the  Commission. 

(c)  Any  change  in  Information  previously 
submitted  in  a  statement  of  organization 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Conmils«lon  within 
a  ten-day  period  following  the  change. 

REPORT    BT    POUnCAI.    COMMITTXES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Each  treasurer  of  a  political 
committee  r^upporting  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  Federal  office,  shall  file  with  the 
Commission  report*?  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures on  forms  to  be  pre«icrlbed  or  approved 
bv  It.  Such  reports  shall  be  filed  by  each 
treasurer  of  a  political  committee  during 
a  ronelectlcn  year  of  the  candidate  Who 
designated  that  political  committee,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  March,  June,  and  September. 
Such  reports  shall  be  filed  by  each  trea^-urer 
of  a  political  committee,  during  an  election 
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year  of  the  candidate  who  designated  that 
political  committee,  on  the  tenth  day  of 
aaeh  month  and  on  the  fifth  day  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  on  which  the  election  Is 
held. 

(b)  Bach  report  under  thlB  section  shall 
dladoee — 

(1)  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reporting  period; 

(2)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  (oc- 
euiMtlon  and  the  principal  place  of  busl- 
nesB,  If  any)  of  eatdi  person  who  has  made 
one  or  more  contributions  to  or  for  such 
committee  or  candidate  (Including  the  pur- 
chase of  tickets  for  events  such  as  dinners, 
luncheons,  rallies,  and  similar  fundralslng 
events  (within  the  calendar  year  In  an  ag- 
gregate amount  of  value  In  excess  of  $100. 
together  with  the  amount  and  date  of  such 
contributions; 

(3)  the  total  sum  of  indlvldiial  contribu- 
tions made  to  or  for  such  committee  or 
candidate  during  the  reporting  period  and 
not  reported  under  paragraph  (2) ; 

(4)  the  total  amount  of  proceeds  from 
(A)  the  sale  of  tickets  to  each  dinner, 
luncheon,  rally,  and  other  fundralslng 
events:  (B)  mass  collections  made  at  such 
events:  and  (C)  sales  of  Items  such  as  po- 
litical campaign  pins,  buttons,  badges,  flags, 
emblems,  hats,  banners,  literature,  and  simi- 
lar materials; 

(5)  each  contribution,  rebate,  refund, 
or  other  receipt  In  excess  of  $100  not  other- 
wise listed  under  paragraphs  (2)  through 
(4): 

(6)  the  total  sum  of  all  receipts  by  or 
for  such  committee  or  candidate  during 
the  reporting  period; 

(7)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address 
(occupation  and  the  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness. If  any)  of  each  person  to  whom  expen- 
ditures have  been  made  by  such  committee 
or  on  behalf  of  such  committee  or  candi- 
date within  the  calendar  year  In  an  amount 
or  value  in  excess  of  $fiO,  the  amount,  date, 
and  purpoae  of  each  such  expenditure  and 
the  nam*  and  address  of,  and  office  sought 
by.  each  candidate  on  whose  behalf  such 
expenditure   was   made; 

(8)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address 
(occupation  and  the  principal  place  of 
business.  If  any)  of  each  person  to  whom  an 
expenditure  for  personal  services,  salaries 
and  reimbursed  expenses  In  excess  of  $100 
has  been  made,  and  which  Is  not  otherwise 
reported,  including  the  amount,  date,  and 
purpose   of   such    expenditure; 

(9)  the  total  simi  of  expenditures  made 
by  such  committee  or  candidate  during 
the  calendar  year; 

(10)  the  amount  and  nature  of  debts  and 
obligations  owed  by  or  to  the  committee.  In 
such  form  as  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe and  a  continuous  reporting  of  their 
debts  and  obligations  after  the  election  at 
such  periods  as  the  Commission  may  re- 
qiilra  until  such  debts  and  obligations  are 
extinguished;  and 

(11)  such  other  Information  as  shall  be 
required    by   the    Commission. 

(c)  The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  cumulative  during 
the  calmdar  year  to  which  they  relate,  but 
where  there  has  been  no  change  In  an  item 
reported  in  a  previous  report  during  such 
year,  only  the  amount  need  be  carried  for- 
ward. If  no  contributions  or  expenditures 
have  been  accepted  or  expended  during 
a  calendar  year,  the  treasurer  of  the  polit- 
ical committee  shall  file  a  statement  to  that 
effect. 

OBGAMXEATIOIf  OT  POLmCAL  ACTION  OEOTrPS 

Sec.  ».  (a)  Kvery  political  action  group 
shall  have  a  chairman  and  a  treasurer.  No 
contrlbi.tion  shall  be  accepted  or  made  by 
or  on  behalf  of  a  political  action  group  at 
a  time  when  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  chairman  or  treasurer  thereof.  No  con- 
tribution shall  be  made  for  or  on  behalf 


of  a  political  action  group  without  the  au- 
thorization of  Us  chairman  or  treasurer, 
or  their  designated   agents. 

(b)  Every  person  who  receives  a  contri- 
bution In  excess  of  $10  for  a  political  action 
group  shall,  on  demand  of  the  treasurer, 
and  in  any  event  wlthl»  five  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  such  contribution,  render  to  the 
treasurer  a  detailed  account  thereof,  In- 
cluding the  amount,  the  name  and  ad- 
dress (occupation  and  the  principal  place 
of  business.  If  any)  of  the  person  making 
such  contribution,  and  the  date  on  which 
received.  All  contributions  received  by  a 
political  action  group  shall  be  segregated 
from,  and  may  not  ba  commingled  with, 
any  other  funds  of  that  group. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
of  a  political  action  group  to  keep  a  de- 
tailed   and    exact    account    of — 

(1)  all    contributions    made    to    or    for 
such  group; 

(2)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address 
(occupation  and  the  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, if  any)  of  every  p«rson  making  a  con- 
tribution in  excess  of  $10,  and  the  date  and 
amount  thereof: 

(3)  all  payments  made  by  or  on  behalf  of 
such  group;  and 

(4)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  (oc- 
cupation and  the  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, if  any)  of  every  person  to  whom  any 
payment  Is  made  the  date  and  amount  there- 
of. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to 
obtain  and  keep  a  receipted  bill,  stating  the 
particulars,  for  every  payment  made  by  or 
on  behalf  of  a  political  action  group  In  ex- 
cess of  $100  in  amount,  and  for  any  such 
payment  In  a  lesser  amount,  if  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  payments  to  the  same  per- 
son during  a  calendar  year  exceeds  $100.  The 
treasurer  shall  preserve  all  receipted  bills 
and  accounts  required  to  be  kept  by  this 
section  for  periods  of  time  to  be  determined 
by  the  Commission  officer. 

(e)  Each  political  action  group  shall  des- 
ignate one  federally  or  State  chartered  bank 
as  its  campaign  depository,  and  maintain  a 
checking  account  thereat.  No  contribution 
may  be  made  by  a  political  action  group  ex- 
cept by  check  drawn  upon  that  account. 

(f)  No  supervisor  or  union  official  shall 
serve  as  a  principal  offloer  of  a  political  ac- 
tion group. 

(g)  Any  political  action  group  shall  in- 
clude on  the  face  or  front  page  of  all  litera- 
ture and  advertisements  soliciting  funds  the 
following  notice : 

"Note:  It  is  a  violation  of  the  Federal 
Crlmmal  Code  for  any  person  to  intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce,  or  attempt  to  intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce  any  person  for  either 
making  a  contribution,  or  falling  to  make  a 
contribution.  In  any  election." 

"A  copy  of  all  reports  filed  with  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Comml5islon  are  (or  will  be) 
available  for  purchase  from  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20403." 

(h)  No  political  action  group  shall  use  a 
name  closely  related  or  confusingly  slnillar 
to  the  name  of  a  labor  organization  or  em- 
ployer within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Lalx>r  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  49  Stat.  449 
(29UB.C.  141.et8eq.). 

KECISTRATION   OP   POLmCAL    ACTION    (aOtTI»S: 
STATEMENTS 

Skc.  10.  (a)  Each  political  action  group 
which  anticipates  receiving  contributions  or 
making  contributions  during  the  calendar 
year  in  an  aggregate  amount  exceeding 
$1,000  shall  file  with  the  Commission  a  state- 
ment of  organization,  within  ten  days  after 
its  organization  or.  If  later,  ten  days  after 
the  date  on  which  It  has  information  which 
causes  the  group  to  anticipate  it  will  receive 
contributions  or  make  contributions  in  ex- 
cess of  $1,000.   Each  such   group  in  exist- 


ence at  the  date  of  enaetment  of  this  Act 
shall  file  a  statement  of  organization  with 
the  Commission  at  suck  time  as  he  pre- 
scribes. 

(b)  The  statement  of?  organization  shall 
Include^ 

(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  group; 

(2)  the  names,  addresses,  and  relationships 
of  affiliated  or  connected  organizations; 

(3)  the  area,  scope,  or  Jurisdiction  of  the 
group; 

(4)  the  name,  address, 'and  position  of  the 
custodian  of  books  and  Accounts; 

(5)  the  name,  address,  and  position  of 
other  principal  officers.  Including  officers  and 
members  of  the  finance  committee,  If  any; 

(6)  a  statement  of  any  payments  received 
by  a  principal  officer  from  a  political  party 
organization  during  the  last  five  jrears; 

(7)  a  statement  of  atiy  office  or  formal 
leadership  position  held  by  a  principal  cAcer 
In  a  local.  State,  or  national  political  party 
organization  during  the  last  five  years; 

(8)  a  statement  of  all  principal  officers 
who,  during  the  last  flv$  years,  served  as  a 
delegate  In  any  local,  State,  or  national 
political  party  caucus  at  convention.  Such 
statement  shall  specify  the  nature  of  each 
political  party  caucus  or  convention  at- 
tended, and  the  place  $nd  dates  of  such 
attendance; 

(9)  a  statement  of  the  approximate  num- 
ber of  unpaid  hours  worked  In  the  most  re- 
cent calendar  year  by  each  principal  officer 
on  behalf  of  a  local,  Stata,  or  national  politi- 
cal party  organization.  S«ch  statement  shall 
spieclfy  the  name  and  address  of  each  politi- 
cal party  organization  for  whom  each  prtn- 
pal  officer  worked  without  compensation. 

(10)  the  name,  address,  office  sought,  and 
party  affiliation  of  (A)  each  candidate  whom 
the  committee  Is  supporting,  and  (B)  any 
other  individual,  if  any,  whom  the  commit- 
tee is  supporting  for  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election  to  any  public  office  what- 
ever; or.  If  the  committee  Is  supporting  the 
entire  ticket  of  any  party,  the  name  of  the 
party; 

(11)  a  statement  whelther  the  group  is  a 
continuing  one; 

(12)  the  disposition  of  residual  funds 
which  will  be  made  In  the  event  of  dissolu- 
tion; 

(13)  name  and  address  of  the  depository 
designated  by  that  group; 

(14)  a  statement  of  the  reports  required 
to  be  filed  by  the  group  with  State  or  local 
officers,  and,  if  so.  the  names,  addresses,  and 
positions  of  such  persons;  and 

(15)  such  other  Information  as  shall  be 
required  by  the  Commission. 

(c)  Any  change  in  information  previously 
submitted  to  a  statement  of  organization 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Commission  within 
a  ten-day  period  followlag  the  change. 

(d)  Any  group  which,  after  having  filed 
one  or  more  statements  of  organization,  dis- 
bands or  determines  It  will  no  longer  re- 
ceive contributions  or  ttiake  contributions 
during  the  calendar  year  In  an  aggregate 
amount  exceeding  $1,000  shaU  so  notify  the 
Commission. 

SEPORTS    BT    POLITICAL.    ACTION    GROUPS 

Sxc.  11.  (a)  Each  treasurer  of  a  political 
action  group  supporting  a  candidate  or  can- 
didates for  election  to  Federal  office  shall 
file  with  the  Commission  reports  of  con- 
tributions received  and  contributions  made 
on  forms  to  be  prescribed  or  approved  by  it. 
Such  reports  shall  be  filod  on  the  tenth  day 
of  March,  June,  and  September,  in  each  year, 
and  on  the  fifteenth  and  fifth  days  next 
preceding  the  date  on  wthich  an  election  is 
held,  and  also  by  the  thirty-first  day  of  Jan- 
uary. Such  reports  shall  be  complete  as  of 
such  date  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe, 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  five  days  before 
the  date  of  filing. 

(b)  Each  report  undef  this  section  shall 
disclose — 
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(1)  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  at  the 
beglniUng  of  the  reporting  period; 

(2)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address 
(occupation  and  principal  place  of  business. 
If  any)  of  each  person  who  has  made  one 
or  more  contributions  to  such  group  (includ- 
ing the  purchase  of  tickets  for  events  such 
as  dinners,  luncheons,  rallies,  and  similar 
fundralslng  events)  within  the  calendar  year 
in  an  aggregate  amount  of  value  in  excess 
of  $100.  together  with  the  amount  and  date 
of  such  contributions; 

(3)  the  total  sum  of  Individual  contribu- 
tions made  to  such  group  during  the  report- 
ing period  and  not  reported  under  paragraph 

(2): 

(4)  the  total  amount  of  proceeds  from  (A) 
the  sale  of  tickets  to  each  dinner,  luncheon, 
rally,  and  other  fundralslng  event;  (B)  mass 
collections  made  at  such  events;  and  (C) 
sales  of  Items  such  as  political  campaign 
pins,  buttons,  badges,  flags,  emblems,  hats, 
banners,  literature,  and  similar  materials; 

(5)  each  contribution  rebate,  refund,  or 
other  receipt  In  excess  of  $100  not  other- 
wise listed  xmder  paragraphs  (2)  through 
(4); 

(6)  the  total  sum  of  all  receipts  by  such 
group   during   the   reporting   period; 

(7)  each  contribution  made  to  a  poli- 
tical committee; 

(8)  the  amount  and  nature  of  debts  and 
obligations  owed  by  or  to  the  group.  In  such 
form  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe  and 
a  continuous  reporting  of  their  debts  and 
obligations  after  the  election  at  such  periods 
as  the  Commission  may  req\ilre  until  such 
debts  and  obligations  are  extinguished;  and 

(9)  such  other  information  as  shall  be 
required  by  the   Commission. 

(c)  The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  cumiilatlve  during 
the  calendar  year  to  which  they  relate,  but 
where  there  has  been  no  change  In  an  Item 
reported  in  a  previous  report  during  such 
year,  only  the  amount  need  be  carried  for- 
ward. If  no  contributions  have  been  accepted 
or  made  during  a  calendar  year,  the  treas- 
urer of  the  political  action  group  shall  file 
a  statement  to  that  effect. 

rORMAL  BZQTnBEMENTS  RESPECTING  REPORTS 
AND  STATXMKNTS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  A  report  or  the  statement  re- 
quired by  this  Act  to  be  filed  by  a  treas- 
urer of  a  political  committee  or  political 
action  group  shall  t>e  verified  by  his  oath 
or  affirmation,  taken  before  any  officer  au- 
thorized to  administer  oaths. 

(b)  A  copy  of  a  report  or  statement  shall 
be  preserved  by  the  person  filing  it  for  a 
period  of  time  to  be  designated  by  the  Com- 
mission in  a  published  regulation. 

(c)  Consistent  with  the  piirpoaee  of  this 
Act,  the  Commission  shall,  by  published 
regulations  of  general  applicability,  pre- 
scribe the  manner  In  which  contributions 
and  expenditures  shall  be  reported. 

Such  regulations  shall  provide  that  they 
be  reported  in  separate  schedules.  In  deter- 
mming  aggregate  amounts  of  contributions 
and  expenditures,  amounts  reported  as  pro- 
vided In  such  regxUatlons  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered until  actual  payment  is  made. 

REPORTS    ON    CONVENTION    FINANCING 

Sec.  13.  Each  committee  or  other  orga- 
nization which — 

(1)  represents  a  State,  or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  any  group  of  persons,  tn 
dealing  with  officials  of  a  national  political 
party  with  respect  to  matters  involving  a 
convention  held  in  such  State  or  political 
sulKllvlslon  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President,  or 

(2)  represents  a  national  political  party 
in  making  arrangements  for  the  convention 
of  such  party  held  to  nominate  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  President  or  Vice  President, 
shall,  within  ^xty  days  following  the  end  of 
the  convention  (but  not  later  than  twen^ 
days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  presidential 


and  vice-presidential  electors  are  chosen), 
file  with  the  Commission  a  full  and  complete 
financial  statement,  in  such  form  and  de- 
tail as  it  may  prescribe,  of  the  soiirces  from 
which  the  committee  or  other  organization 
derived  its  funds,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
such  funds  were  expended. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  No  political  committee,  na- 
tional committee,  or  political  action  group 
shall  accept  a  contribution  exceeding  $10  in 
value  unless  It  is  accompanied  by  a  form, 
authorized  by  the  Commission  and  com- 
pleted by  the  donor,  which  Indicates:  (1) 
the  donor's  name  and  address;  (2)  the  po- 
litical committee  or  national  committee 
which  Is  to  receive  the  contribution;  or.  In 
the  case  of  a  contribution  received  by  a  po- 
litical action  group,  an  express  authorization 
for  the  political  action  group  to  use  the 
contribution  m  any  election  as  It  sees  fit; 
(3)  when  the  contribution  Is  not  cash  or  its 
equivalent,  a  description  of  the  contribution 
and  a  good  faith  estimate  of  its  reasonable 
value;  and  (4)  such  other  information  as 
the  Commission  may  require. 

(b)  All  contribution  forms  completed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  given  to  the 
appropriate  political  committee  or  national 
committee  or  political  action  group.  All  such 
forms  shall  be  retained  or  delivered  to  the 
Commission  as  it  may  require. 

(c)  No  political  committee,  national  com- 
mittee or  political  action  group  shall  receive 
a  contribution  In  the  form  of  property  whose 
value  exceeds  its  basis  for  income  tax  piir- 
poses  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

(d)  No  political  committee,  national  com- 
mittee, or  political  action  group  shall  re- 
ceive a  cash  contribution  in  excess  of  $50. 

(e)  Except  for  Individuals,  political  action 
groups  and  national  committees,  no  person 
shall  make  any  contribution. 

(f )  No  person  shall  make  a  contribution  in 
the  form  of  a  loan.  However,  this  subsection 
shall  not  prohibit  a  candidate  from  receiving 
a  loan  of  money  from  a  federally  or  State 
chartered  bsoik  made  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  banking  law  and  regulations  and 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 

(g)  No  person  shall  make  a  campaign  con- 
tribution in  the  form  of  a  check,  or  other 
commercial  instrument,  drawn  on  a  foreign 
bank. 

(h)  No  person  shall  directly  or  Indirectly 
make  a  contribution  in  the  name  of  another 
person,  and  no  political  or  national  commit- 
tee or  political  action  group  shall  Icnowlngly 
accept  a  contribution  made  by  one  person 
in  the  name  of  another  person. 

(I)  No  political  action  group  shall  make  a 
contribution  except  from  funds  received  In 
the  form  of  Individual  contributions. 

(J)  No  political  action  group  shall  make  a 
contribution  except  In  the  form  of  cash  or 
Its  equivalent. 

CONTRIBUTION    SOLICITATION 

Sec.  is.  (a)  No  supervisor  or  union  official 
shall  solicit  contributions  on  behalf  of  a 
political  action  group,  national  committee,  or 
political  committee. 

(b)  No  person  shall  Intimidate,  threaten, 
or  coerce,  or  attempt  to  Initlmldate,  threaten, 
or  coerce  any  person  for  either  making  a 
contribution,  or  failing  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion, in  any  election. 

CONTRIBimON    LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  No  political  committee  shall 
receive  any  contribution  from  any  individual 
which,  when  added  to  the  sum  of  all  other 
contributions  made  by  that  Individual,  ex- 
ceeds $3,000  m  connection  with  any  election, 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) . 

(b)  No  political  committee  shall  receive 
a  contribution  from  any  individual,  which 
when  added  to  the  sum  of  all  other  con- 
tributions from  that  individual  exceeds  $16,- 
000  in  connection  with  an  election  in  which 


the  candidate  seeks  nomination  for  or  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  For  purpoaee  of 
this  subsection,  contributions  to  a  candidate 
seeking  election  to  the  office  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  be  attributed  to  a  candidate  of 
the  same  political  party  seeking  election  to 
the  office  of  the  President.  For  purposes  of 
calculating  the  $15,000  limit,  all  contribu- 
tions made  to  a  candidate  in  all  elections  in 
which  he  seeks  nomination  for  the  office  of 
the  President  shall  be  aggregated. 

(c)  No  individual  shall  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  a  political  action  group  during  any 
calendar  year  which,  when  added  to  the  sum 
of  all  other  contributions  made  by  that  in- 
dividual during  that  year,  exceeds  $26,000. 

(d)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  con- 
tribution given  by  a  candidate  or  his  imme- 
diate family  as  defined  in  section  608  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code. 

excess    contributions 
Sec.  17.  (a)  Any  contribution  received  In 
excess  of  the  limitations  established  in  Sec- 
tion 16  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

( b)  Any  political  committee  having  unex- 
pended funds  within  seven  days  after  a  gen- 
eral election  shall  either  give  that  excess  to 
the  United  States  Treasury,  'or  to  a  national 
committee. 

EXPENDITURE    LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  18.  No  person  shall  make  any  expendi- 
ture on  behalf  of  a  candidate  except  a  politi- 
cal committee. 

VOTES    REGISTRATION 

Sec.  19.  Any  organization  that  r^lsteis 
voters  with  the  aid  of  paid  workers  and  in- 
tends to  make  payments  exceeding  $1,000 
during  a  calendar  year  shall  be  subject  to 
the  following  reporting  and  disclosure  rules: 

(1)  Every  such  organization  shall  file  a 
statement  of  organization  with  the  Commis- 
sion, within  ten  days  after  its  organization. 
Each  such  organization  in  existence  at  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  file  a 
statement  of  organization  with  the  Ccmmis- 
Elon  at  such  time  as  it  prescribes.  The  state- 
ment of  organization  shall  include:  (A)  the 
name  and  address  of  the  organization;  (B) 
the  name  and  address  of  the  chairman  and 
treasurer;  and  (C)  the  name,  address,  and 
position  of  other  principal  officers. 

(2)  Every  such  organization  shall  have 
a  chairman  and  a  treasurer; 

(3)  "nie  treasurer  of  such  organization 
shall  keep  a  detailed  and  exact  account  of 
anything  of  value  given  to  the  organiza- 
tion, and  anything  of  value  spent  in  con- 
ducting a  voter  registration  drive. 

(4)  The  treasurer  of  such  organization 
shall  maintain  a  list  of  all  persons  who  In 
aggregate  give  anjrthlng  of  value  exceeding 
$SO0  to  the  organization  during  a  calendar 
year,  and  a  list  of  all  persons  to  whom  ag- 
gregate payments  were  made  exceeding  $500 
in  value  during  a  calendar  year.  Such  lists 
shall  be  disclosed  to  the  Commission,  at 
least  once  yearly,  but  the  Commission  may 
require  more  frequent  reporting  by  regula- 
tions. The  Commission  may  require  the 
treasurer  of  an  organization  to  provide  such 
additional  Information  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary. The  Commissioners  shall  make  public 
all  information  received  from  organizations 
pursuant  to  this  section  in  a  form  it  deems 
proper. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  to  registration 
drives  conducted  by  a  State  or  any  other  unit    . 
of  government. 

CAMPAIGN  PRACTICES 

Sec.  20.  No  person  shall  commit  any  of 
the  following  acts  In  any  election  with  the 
specific  Intent  of  either  misleading  voters 
or  disrupting  a  candidate's  campaign,  pro- 
vided that  Uiose  acts  are  likely  to  succeed 
in  either  misleading  voters  or  disrupting  a 
candidate's  campaign: 
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(1)  dliectly  or  tniUnetly  convey  talM  in- 
■tmetlona  to  s  canqMlgn  wotker: 

(2)  place  mini— iltng  adrertieeiiMnU  In  the 
cnmmnnlottone  media,  ae  that  latter  term  Is 
deflned  m  MCtlon  109  at  tbm  Campaign  Com- 
mnntratloni  Baform  Act.  PX.  03-386,  86 
Stat.  S: 

(8)  Impede  or  obetroot  the  entry  of  any 
peraon  lawtnlly  entitled  to  attend  a  cam- 
paign rally: 

(4)  utter  a  falae  oral  or  written  statement 
concerning  any  material  tact  about  a  can- 
didate: 

(fi)  order  goods  and  services  on  behalf  of 
a  candidate  without  his  authorisation; 

(8)  prevent  a  candidate  from  speaking 
through  the  use  of  loud  and  bolstaous  noise. 

uaaiaMJiiMu  aw  aLScnow  oa  lasiaiiATioN 

BBC.  ai.  No  person  shall  knowingly: 

(1)  obstruct.  Impair,  or  pervert  the  lawful 

conduct  of  an  election  or  the  registration  to 

vote  at  an  electUm; 

(3)  offer,  give,  or  agree  to  give  anything  of 
value  to  another  petaon  for  or  because  of 
any  person's  voting,  refraining  from  voting, 
voting  for  or  against  a  candidate,  or  register- 
ing to  vote  at  any  election: 

(3)  aoUclt.  demand,  accept,  or  agree  to 
accept  anything  of  value  for  or  because  of 
any  person's  voting,  refraining  from  voting, 
voting  for  or  against  a  candidate,  or  register- 
ing to  vote  at  any  election;  or 

(4)  give  false  information  to  establish  his 
eligibility  to  vote  at  any  election. 
cannwAL  fch altt  roa  knowiho  viouitions 

Sac.  33.  The  knowing  violation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  Is  ptinishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $100,000,  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

paaaaiMnrm.  panciaT  XLacnows 

AKO   WOMlIf  ATIXO   COM  VM  TIUMB 

Sic.  33.  No  primary  election,  convention, 
or  caucus  of  a  political  party  for  the  selec- 
tion of  del^ates  to  a  national  nominating 
convention  In  which  a  Presidential  candi- 
date Chall  be  nominated  shall  be  held  In  any 
state  before  May  1  of  a  year  tn  which  a 
Presidential  election  shall  be  held. 
MxacsLLAiraous  UCZMOMXmS 

SBC.  34.  (a)  Title  m  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971.  Public  Law  92- 
23S.  86  Stet.  3.  la  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Section  810  of  title  IB.  United  States 
Code.  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Section  315(a)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  UJ3.C.  316(a) )  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "public  office"  in  the  first 
sentence  thereof  the  fcfllowlng:  ",  other  than 
Pederal  elective  office  (Including  the  office  of 
Vlco  President)." 

(d)  Title  I  of  the  PMeral  Section  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971,  Public  Law  93-226,  86  Stat. 
3,  la  amended  by  substituting  "Federal  Elec- 
tion Oommiaslon"  for  "ComptioUer  Oeneral" 
wherever  that  latter  tenn  may  appear. 

DTccr  ow  arATK  law 
Sbc.  35.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  Invalidate  or  make  inapplicable 
any  provision  of  any  State  law,  except  where 
compliance  with  such  provision  of  law  would 
result  in  a  violation  of  a  provision  of  this 
Act. 

rXSTIAL    IMVAUmTT 

Sac.  28.  If  any  provision  of  thlB  Act,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance, is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  application 
of  such  provblcMi  to  other  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

SrFKCTIVa    DATS 

Sec.  27.  The  provtalona  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  December  31,  1974,  or 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  Whichever  Is  last. 

Ssonow-BT-Sacnoir  Ai* altsib 
SectloD  3  Is  the  definition  section.  Several 
of  the  definitions  are  taken  from  the  Federal 


Election  Campaign  Act  of  19r71,  such  as  "elec- 
tion", "candidate",  and  "Federal  office." 
J  3(1),  (2),  (3).  "Contribution"  is  defined 
generally  speaking,  as  anything  of  value 
made  for  the  principal  purpose  of  Influencing 
certain  elections  $2(5).  That  definition  U 
intended  to  exclude  from  Its  coverage  gifts 
made  to  encourage  persons  to  register  and  to 
vote,  or  other  gifts  to  "Issue  oriented"  groups 
or  national  committees  whoee  principal  pur- 
pose is  not  to  influence  the  election  of  a 
particular  candidate,  but  to  afiFect  elections 
or  the  election  process  as  a  whole.  "Expendi- 
ture" is  similarly  defined.  S,2(6). 

Additionally,  "contribution"  Is  defined  to 
exclude  vague  and  imcertatn  oral  commit- 
ments to  make  a  contribution  §  2(6)(B). 

The  terms  "national  committee",  "organi- 
zation", "foreign  bank",  "Oommlsslon",  and 
"loan",  are  specU'iy  defined.  8  2(7).  (10), 
(11).  (12),  (13). 

"Political  committee"  and  "political  action 
group"  have  specialized  meanings.  S  2(4)  (15). 
The  former  is  defined  as  a  candidate's  sole 
campaign  committee,  and  the  latter  is  de- 
fined as  a  parallel  organlzattoii  that  may  col- 
lect and  make  contributions,  but  not  ex- 
penditures. 

"Supervisor",  "union  offlfllal",  and  "labor 
organization"  are  also  new  definitions  in  the 
bill,  and  are  defined  largely  in  language 
taken  from  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  and  the  Landrum-Oriffith  Act.  {2(16), 
(17),  (18). 

Section  3  would  establish  a  five -member 
bipartisan  Independent  Federal  Election 
Commission  with  the  chairman  of  the  na- 
tional committees  of  the  major  political  par- 
ties serving  as  non-voting  members. 

Section  4  enumerates  the  powers  of  the 
Commission.  It  would  have  full  authority 
to  Investigate  all  campaign  and  election  of- 
fenses, promulgate  rules  and  regulations, 
publish  reports,  and  Issue  subpoenas,  which 
would  bo  enforced  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Section  6  sets  forth  the  duties  of  the 
Commission.  It  would  publlab  reports  of  con- 
tributions, expenditures,  and  payments  and 
statements  required  to  be  made  by  political 
committees  and  political  action  groups.  It 
would  audit  such  reports  and  report  appar- 
ent violations  of  law  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Additionally,  the  Commission  would 
make  studies  and  serve  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  Information  In  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  elections. 

Section  6  sets  forth  the  required  organiza- 
tion of  a  political  committee.  A  candidate 
may  have  only  one  such  committee  which 
would  ultimately  receive  all  contributions 
made  on  his  behalf;  that  committee  could 
act  only  on  behalf  of  that  candidate.  Each 
candidate  would  deslgnata  one  federally 
chartered  bank  to  serve  as  tbe  campaign  de- 
pository for  the  i>olltlcal  committee.  Except 
for  petty  cash  expenditures  of  |50  or  less, 
all  expenditures  would  be  made  by  check 
drawn  on  a  checktag  account  at  the  cam- 
paign depository. 

The  treasurer  of  a  political  committee 
would  be  required  to  keep  detailed  records 
concerning  every  person  making  a  contribu- 
tion m  excess  of  $10,  and  all  expenditures 
made. 

On  the  face  of  all  solicitation  literature,  a 
political  committee  would  be  requested  to 
notify  the  recipient  that  any  threats  or  co- 
ercion used  against  him  for  either  making 
or  falling  to  make  a  contribution  violates 
federal  law;  and  that  a  copy  of  all  reports 
filed  with  the  Federal  Electton  Commission 
would  be  publicly  available  for  purchase. 

It  Is  also  required  that  the  political  com- 
mittee of  a  presidential  aindldate  be  the 
political  committee  of  his  vice  presidential 
running  mate.  No  such  requirement  is  im- 
posed In  primary  campaigns. 

Section  7  imposes  upon  a  political  com- 
mittee a  duty  to  register  and  to  file  state- 
ments disclosing  Its  officers  and  the  cam- 
paign depository  used  by  It. 


Section  8  Imposes  upon  political  commit- 
tees a  duty  of  reporting  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission.  Generally  speaking,  such 
reports  must  disclose  the  hames  and  ad- 
dresses (occupation  and  the  principal  place 
of  business,  if  any)  of  all  persons  either  mak- 
ing aggregate  contributions  Ih  excess  of  |100, 
or  to  whom  expenditures  have  been  made  ex- 
ports must  be  filed  In  March,  June,  and 
September  during  non-election  years,  and 
monthly  during  election  years. 

Section  9  imposes  organisation  require- 
ments on  political  action  groups.  Those 
groups  must  have  a  chairman  and  treasurer, 
and  keep  records  of  all  contributions  received 
or  made  by  them  in  excess  of  $10.  A  detailed 
record  of  payments  must  also  be  maintained. 

A  political  action  group  toust  designate 
a  single  federally  or  state  chartered  bank 
to  serve  as  its  campaign  depository.  All  con- 
tributions made  by  a  politioal  acUon  group 
must  be  made  by  check  dmwn  on  Its  ac- 
count. 

No  supervisor  of  employees  or  union  official 
may  serve  as  a  principal  officer  of  a  political 
action  group.  That  prohibition  is  designed  to 
minimize  the  likelihood  of  Implied  Intimida- 
tion or  coercion  tn  the  solicitation  of  con- 
tributions from  employees  or  union  members. 

All  literature  and  advertisements  of  polit- 
ical action  groups  in  soliciting  funds  must 
contain  the  same  notice  as  Is  required  of 
similar  solicitations  by  political  committees 
as  described  in  Section  6. 

No  political  action  group  may  use  a  name 
closely  related  or  confusingly  similar  to  the 
name  of  a  labor  organization  or  employer. 

Section  10  Imposes  a  duty  upon  political 
action  groups  to  register  and  to  file  state- 
ments with  the  Federal  Election  Commission. 
A  statement  must  contain  a  full  disclosure 
of  the  relationship  between  principal  officers 
of  the  group  and  political  party  organiza- 
tions. Other  information  required  in  a  state- 
ment Is  of  a  routine  nature. 

Section  11  Imposes  upon  political  action 
groups  a  duty  of  reporting  to  the  Federal 
Elections  Commission  similar  to  the  duty 
Imposed  upon  political  committees.  Such  re- 
ports must  be  filed  quarterly,  and  contain  a 
list  of  all  persons  making  contributions  in 
excess  of  $100  in  aggregate  amounts,  together 
with  the  amount  and  date  of  such  contri- 
butions. All  contributions  made  by  political 
action  groups  must  also  be  reported. 

Section  12  establishes  certain  formal  re- 
quirements respectmg  reports  and  state- 
ments. 

Section  13  requires  certala  reports  to  be 
filed  with  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
concerning  convention  financing. 

Section  14  Imposes  the  following  rigorous 
restrictions  upon  the  making  of  contribu- 
tions: 

(1)  All  contributions  in  excess  of  $10  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  form  authorized  by  the 
Commission  and  completed  by  the  donor, 
which  Indicates:  (1)  the  donor's  name  and 
address;  (2)  the  political  committee  or  na- 
tional committee  which  Is  to  receive  the  con- 
tribution; or,  in  the  case  of  a  contribution 
received  by  a  political  action  group,  an  ex- 
press authorization  for  the  political  action 
group  to  use  the  contribution  In  any  elec- 
tion as  It  sees  fit;  (3)  wheu  the  contribu- 
tion Is  not  cash  or  its  equivsAent,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  contribution  an^  a  good  faith 
estimate  of  Its  reasonable  valiie;  and  (4)  such 
other  Information  as  the  Cenunlssion  may 
require; 

(2)  No  contribution  shall  be  received  in 
the  form  of  appreciated  property; 

(3)  No  cash  contribution  shall  be  received 
in  excess  of  $50; 

(4)  Only  mdividuals.  political  action 
groups,  and  national  committees  may  make 
contributions;  j 

(5)  No  person,  except  a  candidate,  may 
make  a  contribution  in  the  form  of  a  loan; 

(6)  No  person  shall  make  a  campaign  con- 
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trlbutlon  In  the  fonn  of  a  check,  or  other  alttes  for  the  knowing  vl<flatlon  at  provl-  civil  service.  This  is  contrary  to  the  pur- 

commerclal  Instrument,  drawn  on  a  foreign  slons  of  the  Act.  Maximum  pimlahment  is  a  pose  of  having  a  relatively  young  force, 

bank;  $100,000  fine  and  10  yean  Iminlacmiiisnt.  .j-^e  underlying  purposes  of  the  legis- 

(7)  No  person  shall  directly  or  Indirectly  Section  33  pndUhlts  holding  Prealdsntlal.  lotion  I  am  offering  today  can  be  sum- 
make  a  contribution  in  the  name  of  another  primaries  or  convcfixtiona  at  which  delegates  marized  as  follows : 

person,  and  no  political  or  national  commit-  are  selected  before  May  1  of  a  year  In  which  pirst    to  assist  Federal  law  enforce- 

tee  or  poUtical  action  group  shaU  knowingly  »  Presidential  electton  Is  held.  ^^^^  agencies  and  offices  in  .y^aint^ininf 

accept  a  contribution  made  by  one  person  in  Section  24  repeaU  the  Equal  Time  Amend-  relatively  voune  vibrant  and  effective 

the  name  of  another  person;  and  ment  of  the  Communlcattons  Act  of  1984  for  ifTv  *  !,!rf  To^hi^VthLs  oblecttre  we 

(8)  No  political  action  group  shaU  make  federal  elections.  Other  minor  changes  In  work  ^O"^- ^o  acWet^J^  obJ^Ove.  we 
a  contrlbuMon  except  from^ds  leceived  in  existing  law  are  also  made.  P"""*  ^.l "  ^  ~^^T  S^H^  2 
the  form  of  todlvidual  contribuUons.  Sections  35-27   are  aU   technical   provl-  ^^  enforcement  personnel  to  retire  at 

Section  15  prohibits  a  supervisor  or  union  slons.                                                                        an  early  age. 

official  from  soiicitmg  contributions  on  be-  Second,  to  make  the  recruitment  pro- 
half  of  a  political  action  group,  poUtical  By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and  gramsior  these  agmcies  and  offices  com- 
commlttee,  or  national  committee.  Section  Mr.  Javrrs) :  petitive  with  local,  State,  and  county  tow 
15  also  makes  it  a  crime  to  Intimidate.  g  3253  a  bill  to  amend  title  5,  Dhited  enforcement  agencies   and  flreflghting 

threaten,  or  coerce,  or  attempt  to  intimidate,  g^^tes  Code,  with  respect  tO  the  retire-  ^^fi^l.  .>,^  nnmn«^  of  thl^  liHrislation 

threaten,   or   coerce   any  person  for  either  ___«.   _»   ««l+oi«   i....  <».^^n«amon4^   an/4  It  is  not  tne  purpose  01  inis  legislation 

making  k  contribution,  or  faUhig  to  make  a  f^^jLf^J^,}^^  «^^^w  ™^r  to  reward  our  law  enforcement  and  firc- 

contribution,  in  any  electton.  J^ oSfif^T>flr«^Iiti^?nn  P^«;  Aghting  personnel  for  performing  their 

Section  16  establishes  the  foUowlng  contri-  P^-  ^®IF^*J  £ ^^  Committee  on  Post  ^^^^^  ^^q.  j^^j^^j.  ^^  ^^  ^  acknowledge 

button  umitotions:  omce  ana  civu  siervice.  ^^^^  ^^  everyday  physical  and  psycho- 

(1)  No  political  committee  may  receive  in-  i*oislation  to  imcbkabb  agnaanxwr  Bawarrrs  i^gij^i  stress  which  they  must  endure  all 
dividual  contributions  in  excess  of  $8,000  In  '«*  rsDEaAi,  uw  dworcemxht  pdsonwh.  ^^  ^^^^^  results  in  early  fat$LUties  and 
any  Congressional  election  or  in  excess  of  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  I  serious  injuries,  not  ordinarily  encoun- 
$16,000  in  any  Presidential  election.  Contri-  am  introducing  legislation  which  will  in-  tered  by  other  dedicated  public  servants, 
buttons  in  Presidentui  primaries  are  ag-  crease  the  retirement  benefits  now  ac-  in  addition,  the  responsibilltiefl  of  cer- 
gregated  for  purposes  of  calculating  the  corded  to  Federal  law  enforcement  per-  tain  classes  of  law  enforcement  officials 
•^^f  °°,^*™"-.  ,_    ,            „           ^_^  ,,  sonnel,  and  as  a  result,  offer  the  hope  of  covered  by  this  legislation  cause  than  to 

(2)  No  mdividuai  can  m^e  a  contribution  improving  our  law  enforcement  efforts  be  exposed  to  physical  assault  and  Vio- 

LTi!J  S^ich  when°Z2rS*tSJ''sSSr  oi  **  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^l"  ^^^<^  ^^^  Unparalleled  In  the  history 

aU  ooier  contributions  made  by  that  In-  Federal  law  enforcement  is  basically  of  the  affected  agoiclM.  Jo^  R.Bartel8, 

dividual  during  that  year,  exceeds  $36,000.  a  young  person's  profession.  Because  of  Jr.,  Administrator  of  the  Drug  Ekilorce- 

(3)  These  limitations  would  not  apply  to  the  constant  risks  involved,  young  men,  ment  Administration,  speaking  before 
a  contribution  given  by  a  candidate  or  his  with  quick  but  calm  reactions,  are  nee-  the  Treatment  Altematlvee  to  Street 
Immediate  famUy.  Existing  law,  which  is  essary  both  for  their  own  safety  and  for  Crime  Conference  meeting  at  the  White 
not  repealed,  places  limits  of  $25,000,  $35,000  the  safety  of  Others.  Thus,  it  has  been  House  oa  September  11. 1973,  noted: 
and  $50,000  respectively  on  the  amount  a  the  policy  of  Federal  law  enforcement  to  Despite  our  progress,  the  naicotlca  traffic 
candidate  for  nommation  for  or  election  to  encourage  keeping  the  personnel  young  continues  on  the  street  and  xrtolenee  is  be- 
Representative,  Senator,  or  President  may  by  encouraging  early  retirement.  This  comUig  endemic  to  It.  Incidents  of  shoot- 
receive  from  his  personal  funds  and  the  policy  was  adopted  by  the  Congress  in  |^S,v  «n  m?SIi,™LS^!?^J^n^^t^ 
funds  of  his  immedUtefamUy.  1948  when  it  provided  a  commutation  Sf  na^ TeL^o^^^^^SS^iiSSS 
tto^'rfoJfVtS  to'SiJ^uiSSSLS.'SS:  '°""^^  '°'  ^«^  retirement  more  gen-  'of  N^^Y^rTknTE^^^kS^f  SJ?SS 
!^  T?lf2^^r^rt«^h  J^n^T^^^T)^  erous  than  that  available  to  other  Fed-  derdale,  Plorlda,  were  murdered  in  the  line 
STtti*  S^r^Se^dti^^SSeSi^^;  eral  employees.  This  was  done  not  as  a  °J, -^S  ^S^^^^^'^SSTbi^^e'T! 
after  a  general  election  either  give  that  ex-  reward  for  hazardous  duty,  but  rather  wounded  and  permanei^tly  dteabled^e  vto- 
cess  to  the  United  States  Treasury,  or  to  a  as  a  means  to  make  early  retirement,  ^1°^^''?*  ^^^^  !f^t^  i™.,*^f^Sfd  n^' 
national  committee.  with  resultant  shorter  service,  economi-  ^^^^^  ^J^nt  .^S^T^i^L^" 

ooSS°cj:.K?*^ro"s^.ss'  t^^"  ^""^  ''^'^''-  ^^^  ir^nS,^s^o"npiSi:'i^^ 

?^^^  ^^^-  ^^At^^  expendl-  Therefore,  in  1948,  when  the  compu-  indication  of  the  new  vtolence  is  the  Sharp 

TctJonTSqlls^SSf  organizations  Nation  multlpUer  f or  Federal  employees  !^ '^  «>«  ^.^5^' /i^^^^  "^f  ^'^I 

that  conduct  voter  registration  drives  with  ^  general  was  IV2  percent  of  the  aver-  y^^^l^^.  V^„'^^^±^  S^£^«S 

the  use  of  paid  workSs  to  file  certain  re-  age  salary  for  each  year  of  service,  the  '*fj,^**  *"^*'J^ 'T^fTX^TziL  «/S2f 

ports  (rf  organizatton  and  financing  with  the  Congress  enacted  legislation  providhig  a  ^^  ^,,^  „nderfafce«  today.  (Emphasis 

Federal  Election  Commission.  2-percent  multiplier  for  law  enforcement  -(jded  ) 

section  20  makes  It  a  crime  to  commit  so-  personnel.  This  provided  a  33-percent  \       ^                  .,  ^,_,^. 

caued  "dirty  tricks"  with  the  specific  Intent  differential  between  the  multiplier  factor  Based  on  figures  compUed  by  MSA,  as- 

*°  '^il^t^  J°**  »v°f.».^iT'^*  "  '^^"P^  for  regular  Government  employees  and  saults  on  Federal  narcotic  officers  have 

fZ^ng^ic^  ^^'d^S  Se'^SuS:  that  ofUie  Federal  law  enf J^ Jent  per-  increased  from  9  In  fiscal  year  l»e»  to  24 

StenT^a^d  Se^i^iSS  S?ih^'«['^c*!  sonnel.  In  1969,  the  law  was  changed  to  ^  ^  ^f  ^i^^i^jT??  ^St"jl! 

cess  are  specifically  prohibited:  provide  that  the  percentage  would  be  months  of  ^al  1974,  31  agimts  have 

(1)  directly  or  indirectly  convey  false  In-  multiplied  by  the  average  of  the  high  3  °^^  \°^  victims  ()f  assaultfi.  ^  rate  ot 
strucuons  to  a  campaign  worker,  years  of  pay  Instead  of  the  average  pay  aasaulte  per  agent  In  the  field  naveln- 

(2)  place  misleading  advertisements  In  the  over  the  entire  number  of  years  of  serv-  creased  from  0.129  in  nscai  year  l»TO  to 
communlcattons  media,  as  that  latter  term  is  ice  more  than  0.2  presently.  The  assauit  rate 
defined  in  sectton  103  of  the  Campaign  oi«—  ioao  ♦>,-  «.«.«,.f«*i««  «»*».,ii.  ou  a  monthly  basis  has  increased  fpom 

Communlcattons  Reform  Act.  Pi.  93-336^86  ,.  ^Ince  194«.  the  Computation  formula  iggg  y^^  1  pg,  j^^^  ,jj  yjg  p,5rto^  o, 

Stat.  3.  has  been  upgraded  for  regular  Oovem-  1968.71^  to  1.75  in  fiscal  year  1972  and  2 

(3)  impede  or  obstruct  the  entiy  of  any  nie^t  employees  to  almoet  2  percent,  pg,  nionth  In  fiscal  year  1973,  The  fol- 
person  lawfuUy  entitted  to  attend  a  cam-  while  the  Initial  2  percent  for  Isw  en-  lowing  two  charts  break  down  those  flg- 
paign  rauy;  forcement     personnel     remained     un-  ures  in  a  rpfrnnpr  that  illustrates  an  too 

(4)  utter  a  false  oral  or  written  statement  changed.  As  a  result,  the  differential  over  clearly  the  rising  trend  in  assaults  of 
concerning  any  material  fact  about  a  candl-  30  years  of  service  is  only  7  percent,  or  DEA  officers: 

***•  3%  percent  over  20  years.  Atsaulta  over  ttme 

(6)  order  goods  and  services  on  behalf  of  a  .4.  4.^,.  ^..^^^t  m_-  „«--  «— .  i-_,  «««.,_.     i<um  a 

candidate  ^ttiout  his  authorizatton;  ,  At  the  present  time,  very  few  law  en-     nsci^  year  IWB 9 

(6)    prevent  a  candidate  from  ep«Aing  i^'"*^*"*  personnel  retire  ^  to  age     Fto«d  y^  1970.. 10 

through  the  use  of  loud  and  boisterousnotos.  55.  because  for  them  It  is  not  economi-    ™^  y»"  Wn"" 21 

sectton  21  makes  It  a  crime  to  Obstruct.  caDy  feasible.  This  results  In  older  men  ^sjeS^  1978:::::::::::::::::::::::  24 

impair,  or  prevent  any  election  or  the  proc-  staying  oa,  B<Hnetlmes  performing  with     nacal  year  1974  (to  Mar.  10,  1974) SI 

ess  of  regutratton.  considerably  leas  thsui  peak  effideney,                                                              

Sectton  23  establishes  severe  criminal  pen-  but  unable  to  be  dtemlwed  because  of               Total — .  109 
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Mr.  Preslden 

it,  I  ask  mumimous  con- 

sent  that  a  detailed  explanation  dt  these 
figures — ^f ound  in  *nolence  in  Drag  law 
Enforcement,"  a  special  report  Just  re- 
leased by  DEA — be  appended  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks. 

Such  violence  is  not  confined  to  the 
investigative  activities  of  drug  enforce- 
ment agents  employed  by  DEA.  A  recent 
report  issued  by  the  FBI  entitled  "Anal- 
ysis of  Assaults  on  Federal  Officers — 1973 
Uniform  Crime  Report" — a  copy  of  which 
is  attached  for  the  Rkcord — amply  dem- 
onstrates tfae  wlde9>read  growth  of  vio- 
lence encountered  by  q)ecial  agoits  of 
the  FBI  in  the  performance  of  their  of- 
ficial duties. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-three  special 
agents  of  the  FBI  were  assaulted  in  the 
line  of  duty  daring  1973  as  compared  to 
136  special  agents  assaulted  in  1972.  In 
1972,  there  was  also  a  corresponding  in- 
crease over  1971  when  9S  special  agents 
were  assaulted.  These  assaults  can  be  se- 
vere, and  tragic.  One  agent  last  year  was 
vietlmiaed  by  a  hand  grenade  thrown 
into  the  living  room  of  his  home.  Another 
agent  was  shot  and  killed  In  the  line  of 
duty  while  pursuing  bank  robbery  fugi- 
tives. 

In  llBht  of  the  problems  of  violence  en- 
countered by  a  substantial  number  of  otnr 
Federal  investigators  on  almost  a  daily 
basis,  as  well  as  other  imigue  hardship 
situations,  it  is  critical  that  our  agencies 
maintain  a  staff  of  relatively  vigorous 
and  young  men  and  women  capable  of 
canylng  out  the  Oovemment's  criminal 
law  enforcement  programs.  Simllatly,  our 
Federal  firefighters  often  risk  their  lives 
on  what  might  be  considered  routine  re- 
sponses to  a  fire  on  Federal  property 
or  elsewhere.  Older  personnel,  because  of 
the  stringent  physical  requirements  of 
their  position  and  the  unusual  mental, 
emotional  stresses  enooontered  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  often  can- 
not perform  at  peak  elBdency.  What  is 
needed  is  a  strong  incentive  for  com- 
paratively early  retimnent.  It  is  to  this 
end  that  I  offer  this  legislation. 

Iliere  now  is  sobstantial  experience 
and  data  which  demonstrate  that  the  ob- 
jective of  legisIatiOD  which  Congress  en- 
acted 25  years  ago  has  not  been  realised. 
The  incentive  has  been  removed.  Only  a 
small  number  of  tilgflde  emifloyees  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  early  retirement 
opportoBi^  at  age  SO  or  prior  to  reach- 
ing age  55.  The  reason  is  eminent^ 
clear — it  is  not  financially  worthwhile 
for  law  enforcement  and  flreflghting  per- 
sonnel to  retire  with  20  or  25  years  of 
service  at  tlte  present  rate  of  computa- 
tion. Most  of  these  individuals  are 
thought  to  be  too  old,  by  contemporary 
standards,  to  begin  a  second  career;  at 
best,  they  have  fewer  opportunities  even 


in  less  demanding  occupations.  This  bill 
will  make  it  economically  feasible  for 
these  employees  to  retiie  before  reduced 
proficiency  and  stamina  make  them 
greater  risks  to  themselves  and  ottiers. 

The  measure  is  designed  to  benefit  ap- 
proximately 56,000  Federal  personnel.  If 
enacted,  it  would  accomplish  the  follow- 
ing five  objectives,  all  of  which  I  con- 
sider desirable  and  necessary : 

First:  Tbe  bill  changes  the  method  of  com- 
puting retirement  annuities,  increasing  the 
computation  rate  from  the  present  2  per- 
cent of  average  pay  multplled  by  tbe  years  of 
service  to  2>;^  percent  for  20  years  of  service 
plus  tbe  same  figure  of  2^  percent  for  every 
year  over  20. 

Second:  The  bUI  Includes  uncontrollable 
overtime  worked  by  law  enforcement  officers 
as  part  of  their  base  pay  credited  to  them. 

Third:  The  bill  would  require  mandatory 
retirement  for  an  otherwlBe  eligible  law  en- 
forcement otBcer  or  flreflghter  at  age  66,  or 
up<Hi  completion  of  20  years  of  service,  which- 
ever occurs  later.  It  does,  however,  allow  the 
agency  to  retain  an  emplofyee  \intU  age  60  If 
it  so  desires. 

Fourth :  The  bill  will  not  cause  any  serious 
drain  on  our  already  overburdened  Federal 
treasury.  The  cost  of  this  legislation  Is  esti- 
mated at  $778  million  (plus  Interest)  over 
a  30  year  period,  or  approximately  $48.2  mil- 
lion per  year.  At  the  same  time  there  Is  a 
corresponding  Increase  In  employee  contribu- 
tion from  7  percent  to  7^  percent.  The  pres- 
ent unfunded  Uability  of  the  retirement  fund 
will  not  be  Increased  by  the  total  amount 
since  the  existing  financing  provision  of  the 
law  will  amortize  the  cost,  thus  precluding 
any  growth  In  fund  deficiencies  attributable 
to  this  bill. 

Fifth :  The  bill  gives  the  Federal  agency  or 
office  employing  law  enf  oroement  or  flreflght- 
ing personnel  the  authority  to  set  minimum 
and  maximum  entry  ages. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  of  action 
taken  by  the  House  on  September  20, 
1973,  approvhig  a  similar  bill,  HJl.  9281, 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  299  to  93.  The 
measure  I  am  introducing  differs  in  three 
respects,  two  major  and  one  minor: 

(a)  VtThereas  the  House  bill  would  provide 
only  a  2  percent  multiplier  for  every  year  af- 
ter 30  years  service,  this  bill  woiild  continue 
the  2^  percent  multiplier  for  that  period. 

(b)  The  uncontrollable  overtime  featxire  of 
the  House-passed  bill  is  made  retroactive  to 
1/1/70.  This  should  be  an  added  incentive  to 
some  of  the  agents  of  advanced  years  to  re- 
tire. Since  1070,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
uncontrollable  overtime  as  drug-related  law 
enforcement  activity  has  increased. 

(c)  Tbe  effective  date  of  the  bill  Is  changed 
from  12/81/73  to  12/31/74  due  to  the  delay 
In  enactment.  This  is  pure^  technical  in  that 
It  makes  the  application  oT  the  bill  proepec- 
ttve  rather  than  retrospective  to  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  unique 
public  interests  involved  in  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  this  legislation  is  deserving 
of  exiiedltious  consideraftlon. 

There  being  no  objeotian,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

(Ftom  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration,  &Iar.  15, 1074] 
ViOLXMot  IH  Dauo  Law  Entobcbmxht 
I.  Introduction, 
n.  Statistical  breakdown, 
m.  Causative  factors — assaults  on  agents: 
Arrest,  robbery,  compromke  of  agent  Iden- 
tity, Burveillance,  and  others. 

IV.  AUeged  assaults  by  agents. 

V.  DEA  training  to  pit>tect  agents  and 
public:  BmIc  agent  elassoom  Instruction, 


practical  Em>pllcatlon,  flreanns  training,  and 
In-service  and  advanced  ttalning. 

VI.  Regulations  under  which  special  agents 
operate. 

Vn.  Conclusion. 

I.  INTEQDUCTtON 

During  the  last  several  years,  policy  ma- 
kers have  become  increasingly  sensitive  to 
the  changing  patterns  of  abuse  and  traffic 
In  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs.  This  report 
deals  with  another  developing  trend  in  the 
drug  traffic  which  has  thus  far  attracted  less 
attention;  that  is,  the  increasing  risk  of  vio- 
lence Incident  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
nation's  drug  laws.  This  problem  is  of  spe- 
cial concern  to  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration because  DBA  *  Agents  have 
been  victims  of  nimierous  assatilts — includ- 
ing severe  physical  beatings,  shootings,  and 
deaths. 

This  study  was  designed  to  provide  the 
most  comprehensive  data  available  concern- 
ing assault  trends  and  patterns  over  a  five- 
year  period.  It  also  includes  data  concern- 
ing several  Instances  in  which  Drug  En- 
forcement Agents  have  beem  accused  of  un- 
provoked assaults  on  citizens.  Hopefully,  it 
will  provide  a  total  contort  in  which  the 
problem  of  violence  in  drug  law  enforcement 
can  be  studied. 

Sourcet 

In  an  effort  to  study  the  assault  problem, 
two  primary  sovirces  were  searched.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  Shooting*  File  maintained 
by  the  DEA  Office  of  Inspection.  This  file 
contains  reports  of  all  discharge  of  firearm 
incidents  by  Special  Ageats  and  includes 
several  assault  cases.  However,  assaults  In 
which  Agents  did  not  fire  tbeir  weapons  were 
not  covered  in  this  source.  Thus,  a  second 
primary  data  source,  the  Assaults  on  Agents 
File,  a  compilation  of  all  assault  incidents, 
was  also  studied.  These  two  sets  of  files  were 
the  most  tangible  and  comprehensive  sources 
that  could  be  found.  i 

Since  the  Shootings  FUs  and  Assaults  on 
Agents  File  included  accldeatal  shootings  and 
assaults  on  Agents  Independent  of  their  offi- 
cial duties,  a  definition  of  what  constituted 
a  true  "Agent  assault"  was  fonntilated. 
Within  the  scope  of  this  piQMr,  an  assault  to 
a  DEA  Agent  Is  defined  as  the  intentional  tise 
of  physical  fence  or  weapon  against  an  Agent 
or  the  attempted  use  of  force  or  weapon 
against  an  Agent  who  Is  »n  duty.  This  in- 
cludes all  work  done  from  the  initial  contact 
with  a  suspect,  to  negotiation,  surveillance, 
arrest  and  any  other  related  enforcement 
work. 

Using  this  definition,  lOS  assault  incidents 
were  Identified  In  the  two  sources  studied.  No 
assaults  were  omitted  whlcb  fit  the  above  de- 
finition. It  Is  important  to  note,  however, 
that  the  definition  includbs  attempted  as- 
saults as  wen  as  those  which  reaiuted  in  ac- 
tual injury.  In  many  cases  in  which  an  as- 
sault was  attMnpted,  the  Agent  escaped 
serious  injury  only  through  a  last-minute 
reaction  to  the  assault  or  because  of  ex- 
tremely good  fortime.  For  Instance,  in  many 
cases  guns  were  fired  at  Agents  but  missed 
their  mark.  In  other  cases,  weapons  were 
aimed  at  Agents  but  mis-fired.  To  avoid  dis- 
cussion at  Buch  potentially  deadly  circum- 
stances would  be  to  overlook  many  eases  rele- 
vant to  tbe  whole  assault  picture.  Once  the 
assaults  were  identified  via  the  two  basic 
sources,  tbe  careqwndlng  case  file  in  which 
the  assault  was  Identified  was  studied. 


*In  view  of  the  reorganization  which 
merged  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ova  Drugs,  Bureau  of  Customs  narootlcs  ex- 
perts, and  other  agencies  Into  DEA,  an  refer- 
ences to  activities  of  BNDD  prior  to  July 
1,  1873  wlU  nevertheless  te  referred  to  as 
DBA  activities. 
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n.  STATISTICAL  BKXAKOOWM 

The  106  assault  incidents  reviewed  pro- 
vided certain  basic  overall  statistics.  Al- 
though the  most  revealing  statistics  concern 
tbe  circumstances  of  the  assaxilt.  It  Is  worth- 
while to  begin  this  review  with  some  basic 
figures. 
Assaults  over  time: 

PUcal  year  1969 9 

Fiscal  year  1970 10 

Fiscal  year  1971 11 

Fiscal  year  1972 21 

Fiscal  year  1973 34 

Fiscal  year  1974  (to  3-10-74) 81 

106 

Every  domestic  DEA  region  experienced  at 
least  one  aissault  between  1968  and  the  pres- 
ent. There  were  geographical  concentrations 
noted,  however,  in  New  York,  Miami,  and 
California.' • 

Three  points  can  be  made  concerning  as- 
saults over  time.  First,  DEA  experienced 
monthly  assault  rates  of  1.75  and  2.00  in  FT 
72  and  FT  73.  Second,  this  rate  of  nearly  two 
assaults  per  month  over  a  two-year  period  la 
considerably  higher  than  the  monthly  as- 
sault rate  of  .79  which  DEA  averaged  from 
May  1968  through  June  1971.  Third,  when 
looking  at  the  number  of  DEA  Special  Agents 
assigned  to  regional  offices  or  task-force  duty, 
these  statistics  indicate  that  from  FT  69 
through  FT  73,  DEA  had  the  highest  assaxilt 
rate  per  Agents  in  field  offices  In  FT  73.  This 
Is  demonstrated  in  tbe  following  chart: 


Rate  of 

assault 

Number  of 

incidents 

agents 

per  agent 

Number  of 

(end  of 

in 

issauib 

fiscal  year) 

fMd 

Fiscal  year: 

1969 

8 

618 

0. 0129 

1970 

10 

730 

.0137 

1971 

11 

1,162 

.009S 

1972 

21 

1,210 

.0174 

1973 

24 

1,190 

.0202 

1974  (to  Mar.  10). 

31 

Situation 
A  significant  statistical  breakdown  in  the 
assault  cases  concerns  the  situation  break- 
down. In  most  of  the  incidents,  the  assault 
that  occurred  feU  Into  one  of  several  larger 
patterns,  usually  dependent  on  the  phase 
of  enforcement  activity  that  was  going  on. 
The  categories  themselves  and  the  number 
of  assaults  in  each  are  listed  below. 
Situations:  No.  of  assaults 

Arrest    56 

Robbery  of  agent 25 

Surveillance    6 

Compromise  of  agent  identity 7 

Other U 

Total   106 

Place  0/  assault 

Private  residence 28 

Motel 8 

Auto    28 

Outdoor  area 81 

Other 16 

Total _ 106 


**  Although  DEA  Agents  assigned  abroad 
have  been  frequently  assaulted  and  some 
severely  injured,  no  data  relative  to  these 
incidents  is  Included  in  this  paper.  The 
quasi-operational  status  acG<»tled  to  DEA 
Agents  by  some  foreign  coiintrles — often  on 
an  informal  basis — ^precludes  DEA  from  de- 
tailing the  violence  encountered  on  these 
assignments. 


Weapons  used  by  de/ejidanta 

Firearm 70 

Auto    11 

Physical    attack 18 

Other — 7 

Total 106 

7n/uries 

The  niunber  and  type  of  actual  Injuries 
sustained  by  DEA  Agents  and  cooperating 
officers  are  listed  as  followE: 

Death    8 

Gunshot    wound 20 

Physical    attack 30 

Total 53 

nl.   CAUSATIVE  FACTOaS ASSAULTS   ON   AGENTS 

The  situations  in  which  Agents  are  subject 
to  possible  assault  have  been  broken  into 
categories  which  generally  follow  the  devel- 
opment of  a  narcotics  or  dangerous  drug  en- 
forcement case.  Selected  case  situations  are 
presented  In  this  Section,  subdivided  into 
the  foUowing  categories:  Arrest,  Robbery. 
Compromise  of  Agent  Identity,  Surveillance, 
and  Other. 

Arrest 

Analysis  of  available  statistics  Indicate  that 
Agents  are  most  often  in  peril  during  ar- 
rest situations.  This  appears  logical  In  that 
potential  defendants  have  the  most  to  lose 
at  this  partlcvUar  point  in  the  case  being 
developed  against  them.  They  are  at  once 
confronted  with  the  startling  fact  that  they 
have  made  the  gross  error  of  dealing  with 
undercover  Agents  Instead  of  bona  fide  crim- 
inals, that  they  are  soon  to  be  deprived  of 
their  freedom,  and  that  they  will  probably 
lose  a  substantial  part  of  their  UliclUy- 
gained  wealth. 

A  signiflcant  number  of  assaults  commit- 
ted upon  Agents  during  arrest  situations  oc- 
cur in  defendants'  residences.  Section  6641.12 
of  tbe  Agents  Manual  provides  that  all  per- 
sons to  be  arrested  should  be  considered  as 
potentially  armed  and  dangerous  and  states 
that  persons  prone  to  violence  (which  po- 
tentially Is  everyone)  should  be  arrested  at 
a  time  and  location  that  would  mlnlmlTie 
tbe  possibility  of  violence  and  guarantee  the 
arresting  officers  tbe  necessary  superiority, 
DEA  urges  Its  Agents  to  f(dlow  these  guide- 
lines, but  recognizes  that  satisfactory  devel- 
opment of  a  prosecutable  case  often  neces- 
sitates that  the  Agent  enter  the  potentially 
dangerous  lair  of  the  defendant.  Likewise, 
arrests  of  defendants  from  automobiles  is 
potentially  dangerous  and  discouraged,  but 
nevertheless  necessary  on  occasion. 

Below  are  synopses  of  selected  cases  in 
which  the  Agent — and  often  accompanying 
police  officers — ^was  assaulted  at  the  time  he 
was  effecting  arrest  of  defendants. 

Arrest  situations  (examples) 
During  a  Joint  DEIA/Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  investigation,  two  armed  men 
were  observed  taking  a  package  into  a  West 
Hollywood  apartment  and  saw  activities  in- 
dicating the  "cutting  up"  of  a  large  quantity 
of  powder.  Officers  obtained  a  search  warrant 
and  made  a  forced  entry  into  the  apartment, 
at  which  time  one  defendant  faced  them 
with  a  M-2  carbine.  A  second  defendant, 
armed  with  a  Luger,  also  was  in  the  aptu't- 
ment.  Officers  fired,  killing  one  defendant 
and  wounding  the  other,  who  Jumped  from 
a  window  of  the  third-story  i4>artment.  The 
defendant  who  Jumped  is  In  custody  at  a 
ho^ltal.  Seized  at  the  apartment  were  al- 
most 5  pounds  of  brown  heroin,  more  than 
5  pounds  of  cutting  material,  and  a  .38  auto- 
matic with  a  silencer.  Subsequent  investiga- 
tion led  to  the  seizure  of  about  26  additional 
pounds  of  cutting  material  in  a  nearby 
apartment.  (Los  Angeles,  California — March 
10.  1974) 
On  March  4.  1074,  Special  Agents  of  the 


Detroit  Regional  Office  arrested  three  de- 
fendants and  seized  12  ounces  of  Mexican 
heroin  and  four  ounces  of  cocaine  at  Toledo. 
Ohio.  DEA  was  assisted  by  Toledo,  IRS,  Secret 
Service  and  city  and  coimty  narcotics  units. 
One  Special  Agent,  acting  in  an  undercover 
capacity,  was  physically  assaulted  during  the 
arrest  and  required  brief  hospital  treatment. 
No  shots  were  fired. 

FoUowing  two  previous  sales  of  PCP  to 
an  undercover  Agent,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  arrest  two  suspects.  As  a  DBA  Agent  Iden- 
tified himself  and  approached  the  driver's- 
side  of  the  Dodge  van  in  which  they  were 
riding,  the  suspect  accelerated.  The  DEA 
Agent  Jumped  aside  to  avoid  being  struck 
but  a  Michigan  State  Police  Officer,  ap- 
proaching the  vehicle  from  the  other  side,  was 
dragged  several  feet  before  he  could  release 
his  grip  on  the  passenger  door  handle.  A  De- 
troit Police  Officer,  seeing  the  other  Officers  In 
trouble,  fired  one  roiuid  from  his  pistol  at  the 
van.  A  rear  tire  subsequently  deflated  com- 
pletely Immobilizing  the  vehicle  after  it  bad 
traveled  a  shcHt  distance.  The  suspects  re- 
sisted arrest,  were  subdued,  and  required 
treatment  for  minor  cuts  on  the  head.  No  one 
was  Injured  as  a  result  of  the  shooting.  (De- 
trolt,  Michigan— Febniary  15, 1074) 

Three  cocaine  traffickers  opened  fire  on  ar- 
resting DEA  Agents  and  Las  Vegas  Police. 
Police  Officers  returned  fire  and  the  EUjq>ects, 
when  apprehended,  were  in  possession  of  two 
hand  guns  and  six  ounces  of  cocaine.  No  one 
was  Injvu'ed  and  no  shots  were  fired  by  DEA 
Agents.  (Las  Vegas,  Nevada — February  li, 
1974) 

A  DEA  Special  Agent  met  two  defendants 
in  the  basement  of  their  residence  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  three  oxuices  of  heroin. 
The  Agent  left  the  residence  ou  tbe  pretext 
of  getting  the  money  for  the  heroin.  As  he  re- 
approached  the  residence,  he  gave  the  arrest 
signal  and  one  defendant  was  arrested  at  tbe 
door.  The  Agent  then  entered  the  basement 
with  gun  in  hand,  announced  his  presence  as 
a  Police  Officer,  Informed  the  second  de- 
fendant that  he  was  under  arrest  and  or- 
dered that  he  place  bis  bauds  on  the  wall. 
The  defendant  reacted  violently  and  then 
thrust  himself  at  the  Agent.  During  the 
grappling  battle  that  ensued,  the  Agent's 
weapon  discharged  striking  the  floor,  caiulng 
no  Injuries.  During  the  altercation,  the  de- 
fendant made  an  attempt  to  reach  and  de- 
stroy the  evidence  which  was  on  the  table. 
He  was  finally  subdued  with  the  assistance  of 
two  other  Agents.  (Detroit,  Michigan — Janu- 
ary 24,   1974) 

A  routine  traffic  check  of  a  Texas  licensed 
vehicle  by  the  Coos  County  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment, Oregon,  revealed  the  vehicle  was  reg- 
istered to  a  Texas  DEA  fugitive.  Surveillance 
of  the  vehicle  resulted  in  Issuance  of  two 
Oregon  State  search  and  seizure  warrants. 
Nine  defendants,  four  men  and  five  women, 
were  apprehended,  including  two  DEA  fugi- 
tives. Approximately  forty  firearms  were 
seized  from  the  two  residences.  These  Include 
two  machine  guns,  one  revolver  with  a  si- 
lencer and  one  sawed-oS  shotgun.  Three  pipe 
bombs  and  an  electronically  detonated  bomb 
were  also  s^zed.  (Oregon — January  10,  1074) 

During  negotiations  undercover  DEA 
Agents  were  able  to  persuade  two  defendants 
to  bring  along  their  source  of  supply  to  be 
a  party  to  the  anticipated  transaction.  When 
the  arrest  signal  was  given  and  after  the  un- 
dercover Agents  identified  themselves  as  DEA 
Special  Agents,  the  source  of  supply  reached 
for  bis  loaded  .25  caliber  Titan  automatic  pis- 
tol In  his  waistband  and  attempted  to  resist 
arrest.  Tlie  undercover  Agents  were  able  to 
prevent  him  from  discharging  his  weapon. 
The  Agents  had  accepted  delivery  of  one 
pound  of  brown  heroin  and  two  ounces  of  co- 
caine.  (Phoenix,  Arizona — January  9,  1974) 

One  Special  Agent  and  two  state  and  local 
police  officers  were  serving  a  search  warrant 
and  pxrest  warrant  on  a  defendant.  Intelll- 
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g«Bce  ma  raoalved  that  firaftmis  wars  prob- 
ftUy  loe*t«d  la  (be  realdenoe  wbci*  tba  aemxth. 
and  txnmt  war*  to  take  pl»09.  After  eur- 
v«tUance  we*  eatabliabed,  UM  iigent  uwl  state 
and  local  police  offloara  entered  the  bouse. 
Tbe  Agent  saw  the  defendant  facing  blm 
with  an  automaUe  pistol  In  his  hand.  The 
Agent  tdanttflad  bUnartf  and  tbe  defendant 
tried  to  aboot  him.  In  a  brief  gunflght  the 
defendAnt  was  wounded  In  tbe  band.  An  ex- 
panded round  was  found  in  tba  breech  at  bis 
weapon.  (San  nandeoo,  Callfomla — June  1, 
1971) 

Three  DCA  A(*nts  aad  one  Customs  Agent 
wen  attempting  to  arrest  a  fugltlTe  as  be 
was  seated'  In  bis  ear  with  tbe  motor  run- 
ning. The  Agents,  lAto  bad  Moess  to  two 
yhiBiss,  packed  one  car  beblnd  tbe  defwid- 
ant  and  one  to  bis  left.  Approaching  tbe 
subject  from  bis  dilTsr's  side,  two  of  tbe 
Agents  annoiinoert  their  Identity.  At  this 
tune,  tbe  fqgltlTe  pulled  a  gun.  fired  at  tbe 
Agents,  and  sped  away  In  bis  car.   (Puerto 

Three  Special  Agents  aad  two  FBI  Agenta 
entered  the  bouse  at  a  dangerous  defendant 
to  make  an  arrest.  The  defendant,  who  was 
hiding  in  the  cloeet.  began  firing  at  them. 
In  an  ensuing  gun  battle  tbe  Agents  were 
shot  and  tbe  defSndant  killed.  (Miami, 
Florlda--Oetober  18,  1970) 

Three  I^A  Agents  and  two  state  and  local 
offloers  entered  a  boiae  to  arrest  a  man  and 
woman  who  were  part  of  a  heroin  operation. 
After  Identifying  themselves  the  A^snts  be- 
gan searching  for  the  vlcdators  In  ttie  house; 
one  of  tbe  defendants  fired  at  the  Agents 
from  the  bedroom  door.  In  this  case,  one 
of  the  state  and  local  oiBcers  was  Injured. 
(Kensas  City,  ICssourl— May  30,  1970) 

Speelal  Agente  bad  planned  to  survell  a 
suspect  as  be  picked  up  a  package  contain- 
ing heroin  in  an  ^>artment  building  and 
arrest  talm  as  he  left  tbe  building  with  the 
drugs  on  bis  person.  When  be  reached  bis 
car,  tbe  arresting  Agents  pulled  along  side 
of  tbe  suspect  and  announced  to  the  vio- 
lator tbat  be  was  under  arrest.  The  oovem- 
ment  vehltte  passed  tbe  defendant  uid  one 
Agent  Jumped  from  It  in  front  of  (he  sus- 
peet'B  vehicle  In  an  attempt  to  arraet  blm 
on  foot.  The  suqpect  aecelerated  his  own 
vehicle  and  atteix4>ted  to  run  the  Agent 
down.  Altbou^  tbe  Agent  was  not  Injured 
In  this  case,  the  defendant's  motive  was 
clear.  (New  Orleans,  Ijoulslana — ^August  34, 
1909) 

A  narcotics  Investigation  Is  frequently 
concluded  when  a  defendant  makes  delivery 
of  a  controlled  subetaaee  to  an  undercover 
Agent  and  tbe  defendant  is  placed  imder  ar- 
rest. There  are  several  tyimm^niitng  reasons 
for  a  case  to  be  ended  In  this  manner,  among 
them  being  tbe  reduced  necessity  for  placing 
large  sums  of  government  money  In  the  de- 
fendant's hands.  Once  given  over  to  tbe  de- 
fendant, the  money  then  becomes  an  evi- 
dentiary exhibit  and  ts  not  available  for  fur- 
ther use  b;  DBA  imtU  the  case  Is  concluded 
In  tbe  courts. 

There  are  numerous  Incidents  which  oc- 
curred when  defSDdants  dbectly  invtdved  In 
negotutlon  teslstsd  arrest.  In  several  of  these 
cases  the  suspects  reacted  by  reaching  for 
their  guns,  creating  a  volatile  set  of  drcum- 
stanoes  in  which  sonaone.  either  defendant 
or  Agent,  was  always  shot.  In  other  casss, 
the  defendants  were  not  armed  and  used 
whatever  was  available  to  them  to  counter 
tbe  arrest.  In  some  Instances  tbe  resistance 
was  physical.  In  one  case  an  Agent  was  hit 
with  a  mop  handle,  and  in  another  a  de- 
fendant let  two  police  dogs  loose  to  attack 
tbe  Agents. 

Tber^  is  a  second  pattern  which  concerns 
defendants  not  involved  In  the  boy  Itself  but 
who  attacked  the  Agents.  In  smne  eases  the 
attack  was  made  by  a  defendant  who  was 
working  a  ooimter-eurveillanoe  against  the 
Agent«,  and  In  other  cases  Agents  were  as- 
saulted in  an  immediate  follow-up  attempt 
to  make  a  further  seteure  and/or  arrest. 


fiobbern 

Another  major  category  of  assa\ilts  1b  tbe 
robbery  of  undercover  Agents  during  neeotl- 
atlons  for  a  drug  purchase.  Incidents  of  this 
type  resulted  In  several  serious  Injuries,  In- 
cluding the  kllUng  and  wounding  of  Special 
Agants  and  officers  of  otlier  agencies. 

The  most  dramatic  factor  about  all  of 
the  robbery  assaults  Is  tbat  In  each  of  the 
Incidents  a  gun  was  dr^vAi  on  the  enforce- 
ment officers,  and  In  a  large  majority  of  the 
cases  shots  were  fired 

In  the  most  serious  Incident,  an  Agent 
was  killed  In  a  hotel  room  as  defendants  tried 
to  rob  him  of  $160,000.  An  Agent  was  seri- 
ously wounded  In  this  case  also.  (New  York 
City— October  12,  1972)  In  each  of  the  other 
casee,  defendants  tried  to  rob  the  Agents  by 
pulling  weapons  on  them,  creating  a  situ- 
ation of  potential  Injiuy  or  death  even  in 
those  cases  In  which  Agents  were  not 
injured. 

An  imdercover  DBA  Special  Agent  was 
robl>ed  of  $860  official  advance  funds  and  his 
service  revolver  while  attempting  to  pur- 
chase one  ounce  of  cocaine.  Two  violators 
were  Involved,  one  of  whom  was  armed  with 
a  revolver.  Defendants  were  apprehended  and 
♦751  of  official  advance  funds  and  the 
Agent's  service  revolver  were  recovered  the 
following  day.  (Bronx,  New  York— February 
28,  1974) 

DEA  Agents  were  working  with  local  po- 
lice who  were  utUlzlng  a  local  police  depart- 
ment 910,000  flash  roU.  During  the  under- 
cover meeting,  the  suspects  attempted  to 
rob  the  undercover  Agent.  When  the  DEA 
Agents  and  officers  closed  In  for  the  arrest, 
one  of  the  defendants  draw  a  weapon  and 
fired  one  round  at  a  DBVV  Special  Agent 
missing  him.  The  Agent  then  fired  back  at 
the  defendant,  also  missing.  At  this  point, 
the  local  officers  opened  file  on  the  defend- 
ants and  their  veiUcle.  One  defendant  was 
shot  In  the  arm  (not  seriowly)  and  all  three 
then  gave  themselves  up  with  no  further 
resistance.  Recovered  from  the  defendants' 
vehicle  was  a  .32  caliber  automatic  with  one 
round  expended.  (San  Mateo,  California- 
February  8, 1974 ) 

A  DEA  Task  Force  Agent  was  robbed  of 
91260  by  two  armed  subjects  while  attempt- 
ing an  undercover  purchase  of  heroin.  A 
number  at  shots  were  exchanged  lietween 
the  defendants  and  Agente.  Both  defendants 
were  subsequently  arrested  after  fleeing  in 
a  government  vehicle  which  they  crashed. 
They  were  charged  with  attempted  murder 
and  armed  robbery.  At  one  point  during  the 
robbery,  a  gun  was  held  at  the  head  of  the 
DKA  Agent.  He  escaped  from  the  subjects  by 
Jumping  out  of  the  car;  one  subject  at- 
tempted to  shoot  the  Agent  at  very  close 
range  but  the  weapon  mis-fired.  The  sub- 
jects fired  at  the  Agent  as  they  were  fleeing 
In  the  government  car  aad  attempted  to 
run  over  one  of  the  survelDlng  Agents.  The 
Agents  retiirned  the  defendants'  fire.  (Chi- 
cago, Illinois — January  9,  1974) 

Compromise  of  agent  identity 
Another  major  assault  category  concerns 
those  cases  In  which  tbe  Agent's  Identity  was 
compromised.  At  one  point  In  these  inci- 
dents the  suspected  trafficker  either  knew 
or  suspected  that  the  person  he  was  deal- 
ing with  was,  in  fact,  a  narcotics  Agent. 

Seven  of  the  106  assault  cases  feU  into  this 
compromise  category  and  nesulted  in  seven 
Agent  injuries  Including  two  Agents  shot. 
Howe\-er,  as  in  the  other  categories,  the  po- 
tential for  injury  was  even  greater  than  the 
injuries  received  by  the  Agents.  In  addition 
to  actual  compromise  assaults,  several 
threats  against  Agent  lives  were  also  found 
in  the  sources  studied.  Tbsse  were  not  In- 
cluded because  no  actual  assault  was  at- 
tempted. StUI,  it  shorld  bo  stated  that  the 
number  of  compromises  of  Agent  identity 
is  not  limited  to  the  seven  assaults  noted 
here,  and  that  the  scope  aad  seriousness  of 


tills  problem  is  not  completely  contained  in 
this  Section. 

With  few  exceptions,  all  (jf  the  compromise 
assaults  took  place  during  some  sort  of 
negotiation.  At  least  three  of  these  instances 
occurred  In  or  near  bars  Iisquented  by  per- 
sonnel Bympathetlc  with  the  defendant.  In 
one  of  these  cases  the  bar  was  owned  by  the 
defendant's  father.  The  assault  occurred 
when  four  defendants.  appArently  suspicious 
of  the  two  Agents  they  were  dealing  with 
beat  them  up.  A  gun  w^s  puUed  on  the 
Agents  and  a  murder  was  attempted,  but  the 
gun  misfired.  (St.  Louis,  Missouri— Decem- 
ber 30,  1968)  In  another  catfe  the  negotutlon 
broke  down  when  the  suspect  accused  the 
Agent  of  being  a  "Fed"  and  hit  the  Informant 
with  a  club.  Other  personneA  In  the  bar  came 
to  the  defendant's  assistance  In  the  ensuing 
struggle.  (Jersey  city.  New  Jersey— Decem- 
ber 29.  1970)  In  the  third  incident  an  Agent 
was  working  to  an  area  frequented  by  sev- 
eral persons  under  Investigation.  The  Agent 
was  talking  with  a  subject  outside  a  bS  in 
an  attempt  to  arrange  a  drug  purchase,  when 
two  acquaintances  of  the  suspect  walked  by 
and  compromised  the  Agent's  Identity;  the 
Agent  was  then  struck  in  the  face  by  the  sub- 
ject. (Des  Moines,  Iowa — ^February  17,  1973) 

One  compromise  assault  occurred  Inde- 
pendent of  a  negotiation.  In  that  Incident 
an  Agent  was  trying  to  verify  the  address  of 
8  defendant  whom  he  had  helped  to  arrest 
about  a  month  before.  Th«  Agent  went  to 
the  apartment  house  to  obuain  this  verlflca- 
tion  from  the  maflbox,  an4  was  spotted  by 
the  defendant  who  started  fio  fight  with  him 
(New  York  City— Aprtl  17.  1972) 
SuTveillanct 

ThlB  category  concerns  those  assaults 
^f.ff^V"*  surveuiance  Agents.  These  cases 
resulted  in  several  Agents  being  injured 
one  of  whom  received  a  fraoturedskuU.  In  a 
minority  of  the  cases  firearms  were  used  an^ 
to  all  of  the  cases  the  potential  for  serious 
^J^IZ^  present.  The  assaults  in  this  cate- 

oecause  they  did  not  occur  through  direct 

th»™*^*^'*'^  ^"'^^  "^^  ««^P«<=£  «Ser 
A~nf^  °"'  °'  *^*  '*•='  *^t  »  surveuiance 
Agent  became  nouced.  not  necessarUy  as  an 
Agent  per  se,  but  as  some  sospiclous  person 

c.,2,-n,°'  *^®  ™°®*  significant  items  in  the 
surveuiance  assaults  is  that  the  assault  wm 
attempted  by  the  defendant  in  a  mlnorlt7" 
the  cases.  In  one  Incident  an  Agent^UowlM 
su^^^'^*  in  bis  car  was  i^Stted  i^S 
suspicious  and  shot  at  by  the  man  h«  «™! 

^.ff^^^'  5  ^P*^**'  Agebt  recog?^la«l  a 
bdo^^'^  "^  ^"^^^  fbllowi^^  to 

fh*^^-  *  *f  'oUowed,  forced  the  Agent  to 
^e  side  of  the  road  and  hit  him  In  the  he^ 

(New  York  City— September  21,  1972)  in 
t^Z,?^.^"^  ^^"*«  ^^  attacked  St  S 

area  o^*'^v"\''y  ^«*"'»  personnel  to  tSe 
area.  One  took  place  when  a  group  of  DEA 
A^nts  and  state/local  police  wf^  sSr^iSJJ 
LJL  '™?"e°*«»  by  the  defendant,  i^e^! 
de^covcr  Agents  were  also  at  the  scen^H^. 
ever,  the  assault  Itself  took  place  when  the 
Agents  aroused  eome  of  the  peto^.^ho  sJot 

tto,  Texas— February  14, 1970) 

Another  case  occurred  when  a  ktoud  of 
surveillanoe  Agents  were  wa^ng^^eJ 

/^ents  and  a  state/local  offlqeTlere  to  th^ 
car  When  some  of  the  cltl2»ns  In  the  area 
came  out  of  the  apartment*  and  begaTto 
^yslcauy  attack  the  Agents.  (Los  Angeles. 
CaUfornia— September  26.  I9fl9) 

FtoaUy,  two  Customs  Agants  were  con- 
ducting a  surveuiance  In  a  Jotot  Customs/ 
DBA  case  when  two  carloads  of  young  men 
parked  next  to  their  car.  Jumped  out,  and 
yeUed  obscenities.  One  of  the  subjects  de- 
tected that  the  Agents  were  law  enforcement 


officers  and  began  a  physical  assaiUt.  Other 
Agents  had  to  t>e  caUed  to  to  stop  the  Inci- 
dent. (Deceml>er  28. 1972) 

Other  astault  categories 

The  final  category  of  assault  canes  con- 
sists of  twelve  toddents.  many  of  which 
proved  to  be  extremely  serious.  In  several 
episodes  DEA  Special  Agents  and  other  offi- 
cers were  shot,  and  in  others  Agents  were 
beaten,  including  one  who  received  a  frac- 
tured skuU.  Also  tocluded  Is  one  case  in 
which  a  DEA  Agent  was  shot  and  klUed. 

Two  Special  Agents  were  working  on  a 
surveiUance  when  they  noticed  a  reckless 
driver  who  almost  ran  down  two  pedestrians. 
The  Agents  halted  the  car  and  arrested  the 
driver.  Upon  arrival  at  the  police  station  the 
defendant  refused  to  exit  the  car,  became  vio- 
lent, and  struck  one  of  the  Agents.  (Balti- 
more, Maryland — AprU  19,  1972) 

Agents  attempted  to  arrest  two  men  who 
had  Just  beaten  a  third  todlvldual.  The  de- 
fendants resisted  arrest  and  one  of  them  hit 
an  Agent's  head  with  his  fist,  causing  a  cut 
that  required  four  rrtltrbra«  cprnttin  Wash- 
togton — Septemlser  13.  1972) 

A  defendant  managed  to  obtain  official 
funds,  through  an  Informant's  error,  without 
delivery  of  the  drugs.  When  the  A^nt  tried 
to  recover  the  funds,  the  defendant  shot  at 
him.  (New  Orleans,  Louisiana — October  13, 
1972) 

A  more  serious  assault  took  place  along  tbe 
Mexican  border  when  a  DEA  Agent  and  a 
Customs  Agent  were  negotiating  with  two 
defendants  for  a  purchase  of  a  kUogram  of 
heroin  and  a  half  pound  of  cocaine.  At  this 
meeting,  both  parties  understood  that  no 
money  was  to  be  exchanged  but  that  the 
narcotics  would  be  brought  so  the  Agents 
could  see  them.  When  the  Agents  plclced  up 
the  drugs  to  examtoe  them,  one  of  the  de- 
fendants thought  he  was  being  robbed  and 
shot  one  Agent  in  the  arm,  the  other  to  the 
hip.  (Yuma.  Arizona — July  6,  1972) 

An  Agent  was  at  a  phone  booth  when  a 
defendant  with  two  accompUcea  approached 
the  Agent  and  Mt  him  with  a  blackjack.  This 
assault  was  provoked  by  the  Agent  having 
earlier  prevented  the  defendant  from  severely 
beating,  and  perhaps  klUlng,  an  informant. 
(Kansas  City,  Missouri — Novemlter  11,  1972) 

A  defendant  struck  a  Special  Agent  follow- 
ing a  preliminary  court  heartog.  In  this  case, 
the  tocldent  was  provoked  iiecause  tbe  Agent, 
upon  leaving  the  courtroom,  noticed  a  woman 
(the  defendant's  girlfriend)  taking  his  pic- 
ture. When  he  approached  the  woman,  the 
defendant  struck  him.  (GalnesvUle,  Florida — 
August  4.  1972) 

A  lone  todlvldual  approached  and  began  to 
physically  attack  four  Special  Agents  who 
were  walktog  together  on  a  sidewalk.  The 
attack  came  without  provocation.  During  tbe 
assaiUt,  the  assaUant  Isecame  self-destruc- 
tive, hltttog  his  head  against  a  car  whUe  yeU- 
Ing  for  sympathy  from  a  gathering  crowd 
which  was  hostUe  to  tbe  Agents.  The  local 
police  had  to  be  caUed  to  to  break  up  the 
Incident.  (Baltimore,  Maryland — October  38. 
1972) 

rr.   AIXECEO   ASSATTLTS   BT   AGEMTS 

Throughout  the  history  of  DEA  and  Its 
predecessor  agencies,  several  allegations  of 
wrongful  conduct  by  Federal  Agents  have 
been  made.  The  most  recent  cases  have  been 
widely  covered  by  the  media  and  DEA  has 
made  only  careful  and  abbreviated  re^>cnse 
to  deference  to  the  rights  of  aU  concerned. 
Some  of  the  matters  covered  to  the  synopses 
below  are  stUI  under  tovestlgation.  Never- 
theless, the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
tocldents  are  set  out  as  objectively.  Impar- 
tially, and  completely  as  possible. 

Kearny,  New  Jersey — FelnMory  28, 1974 

An  informant  advised  DEA  Special  Agents 

and  New  Jersey  State  PoUoa  offlcera  that  a 

fugitive  named  John  Tully,  possibly  using 

the  name  "Carmine,"  lived  to  an  apartment 


at  111  Windsor  Street.  Kearny,  New  Jersey. 
Tully  U  wanted  on  a  Federal  warrant  charg- 
ing sale  of  co=atoe  and  on  State  warrants 
chargtog  him  with  five  murders. 

On  February  28,  1974,  an  todlvldual  who 
strongly  resembled  TuUy  was  seen  by  a  state 
officer  entering  the  Kearny,  New  Jersey  ad- 
dress. The  suspect's  name  was  listed  on  utility 
company  and  motor  vehicle  records  as  Car- 
mtoe  Rlcca. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  apprehend  the 
man  inside  the  confined  spaces  of  the  apart- 
ment buUdIng,  Btoce  he  was  already  a  suspect 
iu  five  murdera.  At  about  8:00  P.  M.,  Febru- 
ary 28,  1974.  the  man  left  the  area  of  his 
residence  drivtog  a  Vollcswagen  Kharman 
Ohia.  When  he  was  followed,  he  began  speed- 
tog  and  ruiuilng  red  lights  and  stop  signs. 

As  he  apparently  was  attempting  to  turn 
the  wrong  way  on  a  one-way  street,  he  was 
blocked  by  a  vehicle  occupied  by  two  DEA 
Special  Agents  and  a  State  Police  Officer.  AU 
officers  approached  the  suspect  vehicle,  iden- 
tified themselves  verbaUy  and  with  badges 
and  told  the  man  to  get  out  of  his  car.  The 
man  nodded  as  if  he  underetood  and  then 
acoelerated.  spinning  one  DEA  Agent  arottod 
and  Icnocking  the  other  into  the  air  with  the 
left  front  of  the  vehicle.  The  second  Agent, 
who  earlier  drew  hts  service  revolver,  dis- 
charged one  round  from  the  weapon  when 
he  was  knocked  toto  the  air  by  the  car.  The 
suspect  vehicle  continued  aroitod  a  cornw 
for  about  25  yards  and  came  to  a  stop  after 
strlktog  two  parked  cars. 

It  vros  then  noted  tbat  the  man  to  the 
Kharman  Qhla  had  been  struck  in  the  left 
side  of  the  face  with  the  buUet  from  the 
DEA  Agent's  gun.  The  man  was  hospitalized 
and  was  foitod  not  to  be  the  fugitive  TuUy. 

Both  Agents  struck  by  the  car  were  treated 
and  released  from  the  hospital;  but  the  sec- 
ond Agent  struck  was  later  admitted  to  the 
hospital  overnight  for  further  treatment  of 
bruises,  abrasions  and  shock. 

Mr.  Rlcca  has  t>een  charged  with  assault 
on  two  Federal  officers. 

Hammond,  Indiana— February  8.  1974 
On  February  8,  1974,  Agents  assigned  to  the 
DEA  Task  Force  to  Hammond.  Indiana,  con- 
ducted surveiUance  of  tbe  Smith  BizzeU  Fun- 
eral Home  in  Qary,  Indiana.  The  purpose  of 
the  surveuiance  was  to  gather  InteUlgence 
relative  to  an  organization  known  as  the 
"FamUy."  "FamUy"  meml>er8  were  expected 
to  be  present  at  the  funeral  of  Van  Lott. 
Lott  was  slato  on  February  5  and  bis  funeral 
was  scheduled  for  1:30  PM.  on  February  8. 
Two  Special  Agents  arrived  to  the  victoity 
of  the  funeral  home  at  about  2:10  P.  M.  One 
Agent  got  out  of  the  official  Government 
vehicle  which  was  driven  by  a  second  Agent. 
He  walked  to  a  position  cq>poslte  the  funeral 
home  and  began  taktog  video  tape  record- 
ings of  todlviduals  coming  out  of  the  side 
door  of  Smith  BizzeU.  Several  news  photog- 
raphers and  reporters  standing  on  the  east 
side  of  Washington  Street  were  approached 
by  one  or  more  men  who  had  come  out  of 
Smith  BizzeU.  According  to  witnesses,  the 
newsmen  were  verbaUy  berated  and  told  to 
leave  the  area.  The  DEA  Agent  witnessed  the 
confrontation  and  began  walking  toward 
Washtogton  Street  so  that  surveUlance  offi- 
cers would  be  to  a  better  position  to  cover 
him. 

The  DEA  Special  Agent-In-Charge  (SAIC) 
for  Hammond  was  parked  In  his  official  vehi- 
cle to  an  adjacent  parking  lot.  He  became 
concerned  for  the  Agent's  safety  and  got  out 
of  bis  car  and  walked  toward  tbe  general  area 
where  the  Agent  was  photogn4>hlng.  The 
SAIC  reports  that  he  saw  several  todlviduals 
carrying  what  he  believed  to  be  concealed 
weapons.  He  also  stated  that  he  heard  verbal 
abuse  betog  directed  at  the  newsman.  The 
SAIC  attempted  to  signal  the  Agent  to  leave 
the  area.  The  Agent  saw  the  SAIC  walk  near 
his  poBltk>n,  but  did  not  hear  him.  When  the 
SAIC  got  to  the  southeast  comer  of  23rd  and 


Washington,  he  was  confronted  by  a  man 
later  identified  as  WUllam  Hanyard.  Hanyard 
was  accompanied  by  an  umdenufied  black 
man.  According  to  the  Agent,  Hanyard 
pushed  him  and  then  punched  him.  The 
Agent  stated  that  he  ducked  to  avoid  Han- 
yard's  punch  and  was  struck  a  glanctog  blow 
on  the  lower  Up.  The  Agent  recalled  that  he 
heard  a  gunshot  inmiediately  after  Han- 
yard's  punch.  The  SAIC  said  that  be  aaw 
Hanyard  assault  the  Agent  and  also  observed 
a  man  standtog  to  the  rear  of  the  Agent.  Ac- 
cording to  the  SAIC,  the  man  behind  the 
Agent  was  holding  a  gun.  The  SAIC  took  his 
service  revolver  out  of  his  coat  pocket  and 
aimed  It  at  the  man  behtod  tbe  Agent.  The 
SAIC  recaUed  that  his  gun  then  discharged. 
He  felt  that  tbe  gun  fired  as  a  result  at  bis 
being  pushed  or  struck  from  behtod  by  an 
unidentified  person. 

WllUam  Hanyard  stated  that  he  pushed  the 
Agent,  but  did  not  take  a  swing  at  him.  He 
said  that  he  pushed  the  Agent  with  his  left 
hand  and  then  looked  slightly  to  his  left 
where  he  observed  a  black  man  pointing  a 
gun  at  him.  Hanyard  ducked  to  avoid  being 
shot  and  heard  the  gun  discharge. 

The  buUet  from  the  SAICs  gun  creased 
Hanyard's  right  hip  and  struck  Albert  Ortf- 
fin  (Ellml  Olorunfunml)  to  the  chest.  Orlf- 
fin  had  been  standing  on  the  west  side  of 
Washington,  south  of  23rd  Street.  Hanyard 
was  taken  to  Methodist  Hospital  where  be 
was  treated  for  a  slight  gunshot  woimd  and 
released.  Oriffln  was  pronounced  dead  on  ar- 
rival at  Methodist  Hoepital. 

CoUinaviUe.  Illinois— AprU  23,  1973 

Special  Agents  of  the  former  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  then  as- 
signed to  the  former  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Law  Enforcement,  and  local  officen  have  been 
accused  of  wrongfuUy  entertog  residences  to 
search  of  narcotics  and  otherwise  terrorizing 
residents. 

The  entire  ColllnsvlUe  matter  was  tovestl- 
gated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
the  United  States  Attorney's  Oflloe,  and  a 
United  States  Grand  Jury.  The  Agents  to- 
volved  have  been  todlcted  by  a  ^deral  Grand 
Jury  and  are  currently  on  trial  before  an 
nitoois  Federal  Court  for  vlolatkm  of  dvll 
rights  and  perjtiry.  The  trial  began  Martfli  6. 
1974  and  is  on-going.  Further  comment  at 
this  time  would  be  Inappropriate. 
Humboldt  County,  Cali/omia— April  4,  1972 

An  AprU  4, 1972,  based  on  evidence  that  Mr. 
Dirk  Dickenson  was  tovolved  to  a  conq>lracy 
to  UlegaUy  manufacture  a  controlled  sub- 
stance, a  warrant  of  arrest  was  Issued  by  a 
United  States  magistrate.  During  undercover 
discussions  with  a  oo-con;Q>irator,  It  was 
learned  that  Dickenson  had  a  cabin  In  an 
inaccessible  area  and  that  be  was  to  poaaes- 
sion  of  fire-arms.  In  order  to  quickly  reach 
the  location  of  the  8uq>ected  «'i«n/ff.fftiinft 
laboratory,  the  offlcera  utlllaed  a  beUoopter 
clearly  marked  "UJS.  Army." 

As  the  heUcopter  was  landing,  Dlckei>aon 
was  observed  outside  the  cabin.  The  oflloen 
pinned  their  badges  on  their  Jackets  and 
coats.  When  the  officers  left  the  aircraft  to 
serve  the  warrant  a  combination  of  cracking 
noises  of  the  engine  and  the  f^n«g  down 
of  a  State  officer  led  three  otben  to  conclude 
that  he  had  been  shot  by  gunfire  from  the 
cabin. 

The  officers  ran  to  the  cabto,  and  Dickenson 
was  seen  to  go  out  the  rear  door.  Jump  from 
a  porch  to  the  ground  and  run  away.  Special 
Agent  Clifton  shouted  tat  Dickenson  to  stop, 
say  tog  "Halt— police."  As  explatoed  by  Spedal 
Agent  cnif  ton.  believing  that  an  officer  had 
been  shot,  that  Dickenson  was  armed  and 
that  he  was  headed  for  a  wooded  area  where 
it  would  be  difficult  and  dangerotis  to  appre- 
hend him.  the  Agent  fired  one  shot  from 
his  service  revolver  which  struck  Dickenson. 

Subsequently,  a  fuU  tovestlgation  was  con- 
ducted by  DEA's  Office  of  Inq>eetlon,  by  the 
United  States  Attorneys  Office  to  San  Fran- 
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dace,  and  by  Humboldt  County  Prosecutor's 
Office.  Baaed  on  the  Investigation  and  a 
tboipugli  research  of  the  applicable  l»w.  the 
Pedetal  agencies  concerned,  that  la.  DEA,  the 
United  Btatee  Attorney,  the  ClvU  Rights  Divi- 
sion and  the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment ol  Justice,  concluded  that  no  Federal 
criminal  charges  should  be  brought  against 
Special  Agent  Clifton. 

However,  Special  Agent  cilXtmi  has  been 
Indicted  by  the  State  of  California  In  Hum- 
boldt County  on  charges  of  second  degree 
murder  and  Involuntary  manslaughter.  The 
case  is  now  pending  before  the  California 
courts  and  Special  Agent  Clifton  has  been 
plsoed  on  restricted  duty,  which  does  not  In- 
volve any  enXoroement  acttvmes. 

v.  DBA  imsnmra  to  fbotbct  agents  and 

POBUC 

Basic  agent  cUutroom  inatruction 
During  the  ten-week  Basic  Agent  Training 
Program  students  receive  a  total  of  530  ho\irs 
of  instruction  for  an  average  of  over  10  hours 
per  working  day.  These  trainees  receive  200 
hours  of  classroom  work  of  which  49  hours 
are  In  the  law-related  stibjects  of  Rules  oX 
Federal  Criminal  Ptboedure.  Law  of  Arrest, 
Bvldanoe.  Search  and  Seizure,  Ttlal  Prac- 
tice^ and  Mock  Trial. 

As  part  of  the  Instruction,  students  are 
provided  with  a  copy  of  the  handbook  on  the 
Law  of  Search  an4  Setgure  prepared  by  the 
Criminal  Division  of  the  D^artment  of  Jus- 
tice. Students  are  also  provided  with  a  copy 
of  the  Agents  Manual  in  which  all  enforce- 
ment policies  and  procedures  are  comprehen- 
sively outlined.  In  conjunction  with  detailed 
Instruction  on  the  legal  subjects  mentioned 
above,  students  receive  instruction  which  em- 
phartBes  the  need  for  thorough  prior  plan- 
ning and  detailed  briefing  of  all  Agents 
prior  to  a  raid;  the  need  to  exercise  good 
Judgment;  the  extent  of  an  Agent's  authority 
and  restrictions  upon  it;  pre-rsld  reconnais- 
sance; the  need  for  the  establishment  of 
clear-cut  lines  of  command  and  control  at  a 
raid  site;  proper  visual  identification  of  par- 
ticipants, and  other  related  topics.  In  B\mi- 
raary,  the  Instruction  stresses  that  raids  must 
be  carried  out  In  a  manner  that  la  legally 
correct,  with  full  respect  for  the  civil  rights 
and  human  dignity  of  persons  Involved,  and 
In  such  a  way  so  as  not  to  refiect  discredit 
upon  DEA. 

Praetieal  application 
In  addition  to  the  classroom  instruction  a 
substantial  portion  of'the  880  non-classroom 
hours  Is  devoted  to  problems  which  simulate 
actual  field  situations  and  are  designed  to 
teach  the  tratneea  the  practical  application 
of  the  legal  and  constitutional  theory  they 
learn  In  the  claasroom.  Two  full  days  of 
training  are  devoted  to  exercises  on  Raid 
Planning  and  Execution.  In  order  to  success- 
fully complete  ttie  training  program,  in  ad- 
dition to  academic  proficiency,  students  must 
demonstrate  an  ability  to  apply  the  instruc- 
tion they  received  In  realistic  situations  while 
operating  under  psychological  and  physical 
«"•■■•  Students  are  continuously  observed 
and  evaluated  by  counselors,  instructors,  class 
coordlnatoiBk  and  supervisory  personnel  of  the 
National  Tr^nlng  Institute.  Any  indication 
that  a  student  might  be  prone  to  disregard 
legal    and/or    moral    considerations    while 
carrying  out  enforcement  duties  In  an  exer- 
cise  situation    would    be    considered    valid 
grounds  lor  removal.  An  average  of  10%  or 
mere  of  the  students  In  each  program  have 
*>•••»  asked  to  resign  or  have  been  terminated 
baaed  prlaiarily  on  the  results  of  this  close 
obeervatlon  and  evaluation  effort. 
Pirearms  training 
An  Agent's  use  of  firearms  Is  the  ultimate 
use  of  force  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
mission.  This  is  an  area  which  la  most  sus- 
ceptible to  ClvU  UablUty,  and  throughout  the 
nation,  the  negligent  or  lmpr(q>er  use  of  fire- 
arms by  law  enforcement  personnel  has  re- 


ceived attention  from  the  courts  and  citi- 
zenry. DEA  has  not  only  a  moral  obligation, 
but  a  legal  responsibility,  to  Insure  that  its 
Agents  are  properly  trained  In  how  to  use, 
and  most  importantly,  when  and  when  not 
to  use,  a  firearm  to  execute  their  constituted 
authority.  In  this  regard,  firearms  training 
conducted  at  the  National  Training  Institute 
has  as  its  idtlmate  goal,  to  train  personnel 
undergoing  Basic  Agent  training  in  the  justi- 
fiable, proper  and  safe  use  of  firearms  for 
the  protection  of  the  Agent  and  public  whom 
he  Is  serving  and  protecting.  In  accomplish- 
ing this  goal,  the  traimng  conducted  Is  pro- 
gressive; It  provides  inlttelly  for  familiariza- 
tion with  the  weapons,  their  safe  handling 
and    the   fundamentals    of    marksmanship; 
secondly,    developing   reflexive    actions   and 
responses  supplementing  the  Initial  phases  of 
training;  and  finally  declaion-maklng  in  vari- 
ous types  of  situations.  Including  physio- 
logical  and   psychological    stress    in    which 
visual  and  auditory  cues  are  given  to  elicit  a 
reaction  or  response  from   the   trainee.   In 
this  latter  phase,  considered  the  most  im- 
portant, the  trainee  utlllaes  all  previously  ac- 
quired  knowledge   and   akUls   in  situations 
requiring   them   to   mate   a   determination 
whether  the  use  of  their  firearm  is  Justtfled 
and  if  so,  the  most  effective  way  to  use  it. 
In-service  and  advanced  training 
To  reinforce  the  Job-rettated  knowledge  of 
our  Agents  In  the  field,  the  National  Train- 
ing Institute  provides  post-graduate  train- 
ing in  key  subject  areas  as  part  of  the  Inserv- 
Ice  training  program.  Supervisors  and   po- 
tential    supervisors     attend     a     two-week 
supervisory  training  schotil  conducted  at  the 
Adult  Education   Center  of   the  University 
of    Maryland    sponsored    by    the    National 
Training  Institute,  Some  of  the  areas  covered 
m  the   curriculum  incl\Kle  applications  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  and  a  panel 
discussion   with   membert   of  the   Office  of 
Chief  Counsel  concerning  legal  matters  per- 
tinent   to    the    partlclpfcnts"    enforcement 
duties. 

VI.  RJECtJiATlONS  UNDER  WhIcH  AGENTS  OPERATE 

A  substantial  part  of  the  DEA  Agents 
Manual  deals  with  the  Issne.  care,  and  use  of 
firearms  by  DEA  Special  Agents.  Excerpts 
from  pertinent  Sections  of  this  Manual  are 
quoted  below  and  require  no  explanation. 

Section  6163.  Normally,  while  on  enforce- 
ment duty.  Agents  will  be  armed  at  aU  times. 
Undercover  work,  appropriate  compliance 
Investigations,  or  other  unusual  circum- 
stances, may,  at  times,  e«mpt  Agents  from 
the  requirement  that  they  be  armed.  Agents 
will  be  expected  to  use  dUcretton  and  good 
Judgment  In  this  matter. 

Section  8163.a(A).  It  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  Regional  Firearms  Officer  to  Insure  that 
the  Agents  of  his  Region  are  properly  trained 
to  utilize  those  flrearma  which  they  are 
authorized  to  carry  and  use.  Before  any 
Special  Agent  is  authorized  to  carry  or  utilize 
any  firearms.  Administration  owned  or  per- 
sonally owned,  the  Regional  nrearms  Officer 
will  certify  in  writing  that  the  employee  is 
competent  and  proficient  In  the  use  of  the 
firearm. 

Section  6163.83(A)(1).  Shotguns  will  be 
authorized  for  use  only  in  specific  enforce- 
ment situations. 

Section  6163.35(A)(1).  Senil-automatlc 
rifies,  automatic  rifles,  and  sub-machine  guns 
will  not  be  authorized  for  use  iu  normal 
enforcement  situations.  The  occasion  where 
the  use  of  these  weapons  Would  be  justified 
would  be  so  rare  as  to  be  ttnlque  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Admlnlstmtion.  The  use  of  these 
weapons  cannot  be  Justified  by  the  lack  of 
previous  premier  investigative  planning  or  the 
lack  of  siUtable,  less  lethal,  weapons.  (Their 
use  must  be  approved  by  tke  Regional  Direc- 
tor m  every  case.) 

Section  6163.S5(A)(2).  Semi-automatic 
rifies,  automatic  rifles  and  $ub -machine  guns 
will  never  be  utilized  solely  for  the  purpose 
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of   "show   of  fwce"   or  «iny  other  type  of 
lutimldation.  i 

Section  6163.37(B) .  An  Agent  in  an  under- 
cover situation  or  some  other  enforcement 
activity  may  carry  more  than  one  sldearm 
providing  that  the  Agent's  proficiency  with 
the  firearms  and  the  Rearms  themselves 
have  been  certified  by  the  Regional  Fire- 
arms Officer. 

Section  6163.S.  Any  Agpnt  will  not  shoot 
at  any  person  except  to  protect  his  own  lUe 
or  that  of  some  other  persion.  Agents  will  not 
fire  at  fieeing  suspects  or  fleeing  defendants. 
Agents  wm  not  fire  at  a  fieeing  automobUe 
being  used  simply  as  a  means  of  escape.  The 
firing  of  warning  shots  is  prohibited.  Agents 
wiu  not  remain  passive  in  a  threatening  situ- 
ation. However,  the  Agent  wUl  insure  that 
he  has  made  an  accurate  assessment  of  the 
situation  in  considering  the  use  of  firearms. 
Firearms  will  not  be  utUlaed  to  coerce  or  In- 
timidate suspects  or  defendants  who  are  not 
threatening  an  Agent  or  Another  person.  An 
Agent  who  is  not  carrying  an  authorized 
firearm  in  an  enforcement  situation  (includ- 
ing an  undercover  operation)  will  notify  the 
other  personnel  involved  In  the  situation  of 
that  fact.  Otherwise,  In  an  enforcement 
situation  all  Agents  may  presume  that  their 
fellow  personnel  are  arme<l. 

Section   6163.61(A).   Ad   Agent   who   dis- 
charges a  firearm  and  w6unds  any  person, 
suspect  or  otherwise,  wUJ  make  a  detailed 
oral  report  of  the  Incldettt  to  his  Regional 
Director  immediately  subsequent  to  fulfilling 
any  demands  the  situation,  requires.  Such  de- 
mands may  consut  of  (but  are  not  Umited 
to)    pursuing  uncaptured  suspects,  seeking 
medical  aid  for  the  wounded,  and  securing 
evidence.  Immediately  subsequent  to  orally 
reporting  to  the  Regional  Director,  the  re- 
sponsible Agent  will  prepare  a  fully-detailed 
report  of  the  Incident  on  a  DEA-6,  Report  of 
Investigation.    (B)    Fireaitns    utilized   in   a 
shooting  Incident  will  be  surrendered  to  an- 
other law  enforcement  ageficy  at  the  scene  of 
the  shooting.  If  required  l^  local  law.  Diplo- 
macy must  be  utilized  by  the  Agent  in  this 
type  of  situation  to  prevefit  an  unnecessary 
breach  of  rapport  between  DEA  and  the  law 
enforcement  agency  in  question.  Anytime  an 
Agent  surrenders  a  firearm  to  other  law  en- 
forcement officials  he  will  obtain  a  receipt 
for  that  firearm.  If  such  firearm  is  not  Im- 
mediately surrendered  to  another  law  en- 
forcement agency  the  flreairm  and  the  spent 
cartridges   win   be  placed   in   an   Identified 
lockseal  evidence  envelope,  and  turned  over 
to  the  appropriate  Reglonil  or  District  Evi- 
dence Custodian  who  will  tetaln  them  pend- 
ing any   investigations  of  the   shooting.  At 
the. conclusion  of  any  investigation  the  fire- 
arm will  be  released  under  receipt  to  the 
Regional  Firearms  Officer  tor  disposition.  If 
such  firearm  is  not  surrendered  at  the  scene 
of  the  shooting,  it  will  be  surrendered  along 
with  the  spent  cartridges  at  a  later  appro- 
priate time  as  requested  by  another  law  en- 
forcement agency.    (C)    Aa  Agent  involved 
in  a  shooting  incident  should  respond  only 
to  proper  inquiries  of  othar  authorities  and 
restrict  comments  only  to  t!he  facts.  (D)  The 
Regional  Director,  at  his  dlacretion,  may  take 
custody  of  any  firearm,  DBA-owned  or  DEA 
authorized,  whlcli  was  utilized  by  an  agent 
in  a  shooting  incident.    (E)    The  Regional 
Director  will  report  to  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Enforcement  by  telephone  any 
Injuries  resulting  from  a  discharge  of  fire- 
arms involving  DEA  personnel.  Such  reports 
will  be  confirmed  by  teletjne.  The  Regional 
Director  or  his  designee  wUl  also  notify  the 
Office  of  Inspection  at  Headquarters  or  the 
local  Inspection  Field  Offifce  by  telephone. 
(F)  When  a  person  Is  shot  by  a  DEA  Agent, 
the  Agent  will  be  placed  on  limited  duty! 
Such  duty  will  consist  of  no  participation 
in  surveillance,  arrests,  or^searches;  no  de- 
velopment   of    rxew    enforeemant    matters; 
maintaining  a  presence  within  the  DEA  of- 
fice; and  such  other  restrictions  that  may 
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be  dictated  by  the  Administrator.  Limited 
duty  will  continue  for  an  appropriate  period 
of  time,  dependent  on  the  circumstances  and 
investigation  necessary  to  determine  the  facts 
of  the  incident.  These  investigations  are 
highly  sensitive  in  nature  and  will  be  af- 
forded top  priority  for  timely  completion. 
The  placement  of  an  Agent  on  limited  duty 
after  a  person  has  been  shot  by  him  is  not 
to  be  construed  as  a  disciplinary  action;  this 
is  done  for  the  protection  of  both  the  Agent 
and  DEA.  (O)  Initial  assignment  to  limited 
duty  for  an  Agent  wUl  not  exceed  thirty  days. 
Extensions  beyond  that  period  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator,  or  in  his  ab- 
sence the  Deputy  Administrator,  and  will  be 
limited  to  fifteen  day  intervals. 

Section  6163.5a(A).  Whenever  an  Agent 
discharges  a  DEA  authorized  firearm,  either 
on  or  oS  duty,  he  must  Immediately  make 
on  oral  report  to  his  Regional  Director.  The 
only  exception  to  ttds  rule  is  when  discharg- 
ing of  the  firearm  is  a  part  of  normal  firearms 
training  or  practice.  (Accidental  firings  oc- 
curring during  training  or  practice  will  be 
reported  if  personal  inJvuTr  or  property  dam- 
age results.)  The  Regional  Director  will  make 
a  telephone  report  to  the  Office  of  Inspection 
at  headquarters  or  call  the  local  Inspection 
Field  Office.  The  responsible  Agent  will  follow 
up  his  oral  report  with  a  detailed  written 
report  on  a  DEA-6,  Report  of  Investigation, 
setting  forth  the  reasons  for  firing  the 
weapon.  (B)  When  an  officer  of  another  law 
enforcement  agency  accidentally  or  inten- 
tionally discharges  a  firearm  during  a  Joint 
investigation  (with  DEA)  the  Office  of  In- 
spection at  Headquarters  or  the  local  Inspec- 
tion Field  Office  will  be  notified  by  telephone 
or  TWX.  (C)  When  appropriate,  local  au- 
thorities should  be  notified  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  discharge  of  fire- 
arms. 

Section  6163.53(A).  The  Agent  shall  re- 
frain irom  making  any  unnecessary  display 
of  his  sldearm  or  holster.  However,  it  is  not 
intended  that  the  Agent  shall  necessarily 
keep  his  firearm  concealed  during  an  im- 
minent arrest  situation.  (B)  On  those 
occasions  when  Agents  are  authorized  to 
carry  shoulder  weapons  (such  as  shotguns 
or  rifies)  great  caution  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  an  unnecessary  display  of  these 
weapons  in  public.  (C)  Agents  engaged  in 
undercover  operations  must  use  good  Judg- 
ment in  displaying  any  firearms  they  may 
be  carrying.  Display  of  firearms  in  an  under- 
cover situation  can  provoke  a  shooting  in- 
cident, can  tip  off  the  suspect  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  firearm  on  the  Agent's  body,  and 
can  serve  as  the  basis  for  an  entrapment 
defense  by  the  suspect.  (D)  Care  should  be 
taken  by  all  Agent  personnel  In  displaying 
firearms  or  holsters  in  those  areas  of  DEA 
offices  where  the  public  is  permitted.  (E) 
Dry  firing  of  any  firearm  in  DEA  offices  is 
prohibited.  (F)  PrcMnlscuous  fiourlahlng  of 
firearms  is  prohibited. 

vn.  COHCLUSIOM 

Although  DEA,  and  Its  predecessor  agen- 
cies, have  expanded  in  size  since  1968,  the 
statistics  indicate  that  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  assaults  on  Agents  is  Increasing 
at  an  even  greater  rate.  It  is  difficult  to  as- 
sign specific  causes  for  this  increased  vio- 
lence, but  review  of  case  files  by  DEA 
Headquarters  experts  indicates  that  violence 
Is  frequently  encountered  in  cases  dealing 
with  low-echelon  violators  and  relatively 
small  amounts  of  drugs  as  well  as  in  those 
cases  involvmg  significant  traffickers  and 
drug  quantities.  Likewise,  violence  Is  often 
encountered  when  undercover  transactions 
of  the  so-called  less  dangerous  dritgs  are 
involved.  DEA  Agents  have  learned  the  hard 
way  that  the  marihuana  dealer  Is  Just  as 
likely  to  be  armed  and  dangerous  as  the 
heroin  wholesaler  Fear  of  arrest  la  probably 
the  most  compelling  reason  for  a  defendant 
to  perpetrate  an  assault  on  an  Agent;  but 


this  is  closely  followed  by  the  Intense  profit 
motive  which  is  characteristic  of  all  dealers 
in  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 

The  statistics  refiected  in  this  report  are 
disturbing.  But  it  is  more  disturbing  to  try 
and  estimate  the  true  number  of  assault 
incidents.  Narcotics  Agents  have  become 
somewhat  cavalier  about  the  dangers  of  their 
profession.  For  example,  DEA  does  not  de- 
fine assault  in  this  paper  to  include  mere 
threats  on  an  Agent's  life.  Agents  are  so 
frequently  threatened  that  it  would  be  im- 
practical to  maintain  the  statistics.  Like- 
wise, there  are  surely  a  large  number  of 
cases — again,  never  reported — when  a  de- 
fendant points  a  gun  at  an  Agent  and  the 
Agent  merely  tells  him  to  put  the  thing 
down.  These  things  happen  frequently  dur- 
ing undercover  negotiations  and  they  are 
not  considered  within  the  strict  definition  of 
assault  which  we  have  employed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paper.  Further,  Agents  are  con- 
tinually exposed  to  dangler  simply  because 
of  their  proximity  to  the  most  violent  ele- 
ments of  society.  DEA  files  are  replete  with 
reports  detailing  assaults  on  Agents  when 
the  only  provocation  was  their  presence 
within  a  hostile  community. 

In  addition  to  its  domestic  responsibili- 
ties, DEA  also  maintains  offices  in  39  for- 
eign countries  and  ta  59  foreign  cities. 
Agents  assigned  to  these  offices  have  also 
been  assaulted  and  injured.  The  quasi -oper- 
ational status  accorded  DEA  Agents  by  some 
foreign  governments,  often  on  an  informal 
basis,  though,  precludes  DEA  from  detalUng 
the  violence  encountered  on  these  assign- 
ments. 

As  Indicated  In  the  Training  and  Regula- 
tions Sections  of  this  paper,  DEA  Is  doing 
everything  possible  to  teach  its  personnel 
how  to  avoid  a  dangerous  confrontation  and 
how  to  handle  one  if  it  is  unavoidable.  The 
very  nature  of  narcotics  mvestigation,  how- 
ever, does  not  allow  Agents  the  contentment 
of  security.  Every  assignment,  no  matter 
how  routine,  is  potentially  dangerous — and 
often  deadly.  DEA  Agents  are  expected  to 
react  to  these  explosive  situations  in  a  calm 
and  reflexive  manner.  To  do  otherwise  not 
only  imperils  their  safety,  the  safety  of  their 
fellow  Agents,  but  often  the  public  as  well. 
Agents  must  make  instant  decisions — often 
life  and  death  decisions — without  the  luxury 
of  time  which  others  may  later  have  to 
analyze  their  conduct. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr. 
DouENici,     Mr.     iNoun:.     Mr. 
Stevenson,  and  Mr.  Tttnnet)  : 
S.  3264.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  conduct 
of  campaigns  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  nomination  or  election  to  the 
offices  of  Mayor,  Councilman,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  School  Board  by  establishing 
expenditure  and  contribution  limitations 
applicable  to  such  campaigns,  by  estab- 
lishing requirements  for  reporting  and 
disclosure  of  the  financing  of  such  cam- 
Pfdgns,  by  establishing  an  independent 
agency  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  ad- 
minister election  laws  generally,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  myself  and  every  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia including  the  chairman.  Senator 
Eagleton,  Senator  Bartlitt,  Senator 
DoMKNicx.  Senator  Inouye.  Senator 
Stevenson  and  Senator  Tunnet,  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Election  Finance 
and  Conflict  of  Interest  Act,"  a  bill  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  campaigns  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  nomination 


or  alection  to  the  offices  of  Mayor, 
Councilman,  and  member  of  the  School 
Board  by  establishing  expenditure  and 
contribution  limitations  applicable  to 
such  campaigns,  by  establishing  require- 
ments for  reporting  and  disclosure  of  the 
financing  of  such  campaigns,  and  by 
establishing  an  Independent  agency  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  administer 
election  laws  generally  and  finappiai  dis- 
closure requirements  for  candidates  and 
elected  officials  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  measure  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  7,  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  go  to  the  polls  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deciding  whether  or  not  they 
shall  exercise  some  measure  of  self- 
government  over  their  own  affairs.  I 
know  it  is  the  hope  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Senate  and  the  other 
body  that  a  representative  local  govern- 
ment as  embodied  in  the  Home  Rule 
Charter  wiU  be  adopted  by  the  citizens 
of  our  Nation's  Capital  on  May  7.  First 
of  all,  with  the  adoption  of  the  charter, 
the  Congress  will  be  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  day-to-day  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia.  But 
more  significantly,  the  adoption  of  the 
charter  will  mean  that  a  substantial 
degree  of  necessary  political  reform  will 
occur  within  this  city.  Unfortunately,  the 
era  of  political  reform  will  not  actually 
commence  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
untU  January  1975  when  the  newly 
elected  government  takes  office.  Between 
now  and  then,  however.  District  citizens, 
conditioned  upon  their  approval  of  the 
Home  Rule  (Charter,  will  undertake  the 
process  of  electing  the  members  of  the 
new  Mayor-Council  form  of  government. 
And  it  is  the  Impending  electoral  process 
which  gives  rise  to  this  bill.  For  the  fact 
is  that  the  current  District  of  Columbia 
election  laws  are  dangerously  weak  or 
silent  when  it  comes  to  the  regulaticm 
of  election  campaigns  for  the  newly 
established  offices. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  bill  enjoys 
bipartisan  support  and  the  cosponsorship 
of  each  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  at  this  pcAnt  that  we  are  not 
introducing  this  bill  because  we  think 
it  is  perfect  as  it  stands,  but  because 
each  of  us  endorses  the  view  that  regula- 
tion of  the  upcoming  election  campaigns 
is  a  task  of  the  Congress  that  cannot  be 
left  undone;  that  it  is  in  the  Interest  of 
all  the  citizens  of  the  District  and  the 
Nation  to  have  the  integrity  of  the  elec- 
toral process  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
Insured;  and  that  not  only  must  this  new 
election  system  be  fair,  honest,  and 
open,  but  it  must  also  be  beUeved  to  be  so. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  facing 
our  Nation  today  is  the  eroding  coofl- 
dence  of  the  American  peoide  In  our 
political  system.  We  cannot  Ignore  the 
fact  that  our  current  political  '''""p^len 
process  corrupts  our  principles,  4nir  lead- 
ers and  ourselves.  Neither  can  we  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that  too  many  of  our 
citizens  across  this  Nation  believe,  rightly 
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or  wrongly,  that  government  at  all  levels 
is  operated  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  big 
money  interests  who  contribute  enor- 
mous sums  to  political  campaigns. 

Having  taken  the  step  toward  provid- 
ing a  substantial  delegation  of  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  authority  to  an 
elected  mayor  and  council,  the  Congress 
now  has  an  obligation  to  make  certain 
that  the  progression  from  a  Government 
appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  to  one  selected  by 
the  people  and  responsible  to  the  people 
is  not  marred  by  abuses  which  could 
shake  public  confidence  in  the  new  gov- 
ernment that  is  supposed  to  serve  the 
l>eople.  I  would  hope  and  expect,  how- 
ever, that  after  the  new  mayor  and  coun- 
cil members  are  in  office  they  would 
promptly  review  campaign  financing 
laws  we  shall  enact  this  year  smd  initiate, 
where  appropriate,  any  changes  which 
they  find  necessary  or  desirable  based 
on  their  experience  in  this  year's  cam- 
paigns. But  in  1974.  the  Congress  must 
take  on  this  responsibility. 

The  objectives  of  this  bill  are  very  sim- 
ple. First,  to  establish  campaign  financ- 
ing practices  which  will  generate  confi- 
dence among  District  citizens  in  the 
integrity  of  the  officials  they  select  to 
govern  them.  Second,  to  insure  that 
qualified  candidates  will  not  find  their 
access  to  the  political  arena  seriously 
cooditioned  by  their  financial  resources. 
Third,  to  create  an  electoral  process 
which  promotes  broad  and  active  partici- 
pation in  the  political  system  by  citizens. 
Fourth,  to  remove  a  large  port  of  the 
corrosive  influence  of  big  money  and  the 
abuses  rooted  in  scicrecy  from  the  politi- 
cal campaigns  and  the  new  governing 
process.  And  fifth,  to  provide  financial 
disclosure  for  candidates,  elected  officials 
and  certain  other  officials  of  the  District 
government  as  a  means  for  lessening 
public  distrust  and  improving  the  politi- 
cal i>roce8s. 

BUIUCABT   or  MAJOK  PBOVI8IOMS 

Creates  and  assigns  specific  authority 
and  tasks  to  a  District  of  Columbia  Elec- 
tions and  Ethics  Commission  as  an  in- 
dependent agency  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Oovemment.  It  is  composed  of 
seven  members  who  shall  serve  for  a 
term  of  6  years  each.  Members  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Bfayor  with  the  approval 
of  the  Council,  except  for  the  appoint- 
ments taking  place  in  1974.  The  1974 
iU>pointments  ^dilch  expire  upon  action 
tor  the  elected  Mayor  and  Coimcll  are  as 
follows :  three  members  shall  be  aEvwint- 
ed  by  the  Commissioner;  three  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Councfl;  and  one  by  the 
Comptroller  General.  Appointments  in 
succeeding  years  will  be  made  by  the 
Mayor  with  the  approval  of  the  Coun- 
cil. The  Mayor  shall  appoint  members  of 
the  Commission  from  a  list  of  nomina- 
tioos  furnished  to  him  by  a  nominating 
committee  eatabUsbed  by  this  bill. 

Gives  new  and  specific  definition  to: 
candidates,  political  committees,  contrl- 
butioos,  expenditures,  and  relajted  terms. 

Establlahea  new  reporting  procedures 
for  the  etectkm  process. 

Establishes  flnanclaJ  disclosure  re- 
quirements for  candidates,  and  pubUc 
olWdals  (including  elected  and  certain 


appointed  officials  of  the  District  Gov- 
ernment) . 

Requires  each  candidate  to  designate 
one  political  committee  as  his  or  her 
central  campaign  committee  and  defines 
the  role  of  this  committee. 

Establishes  limits  on  contributions  by 
an  individual  to  a  candidate  and  a  limit 
on  total  political  contributions  by  an  in- 
dividual during  a  calendar  year. 

Limits  campaign  expenditures  of  a 
candidate,  including  the  amount  a  can- 
didate or  his  or  her  family  may  make 
from  personal  fimds,  and  the  amount  a 
person  may  expend  on  behalf  of  a  candi- 
date. 

Limits  cash  contributions  to  $20  and 
requires  candidates  and  political  com- 
mittees to  report  cash  contributions 
weekly  to  the  Commission. 

Requires  that  expenditures  must  be 
made  by  check  or  m(Miey  order — other 
than  petty  cash  expenditures  not  in  ex- 
cess of  $50. 

Declares  that  elective  and  public  oflQce 
is  a  public  trust  and  that  any  effort  to 
realize  personal  gain  through  official 
conduct  is  a  violation  of  that  trust,  and 
sets  forth  certain  actions  which  must  be 
taken  in  potential  conflict-of-interest 
situations. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  there 
may  be  some  who  will  come  forward  to 
say  that  this  bill  is  too  strong  and  that 
some  may  feel  that  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  I  would  only  say  that  we  look 
forward  to  receiving  additional  construc- 
tive comments  on  this  legislation  during 
public  hearings  which  will  be  conducted 
by  the  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee. I  might  add  that  what  we  are 
seeking  through  this  legislation  is  a 
standard  which  will  make  democracy  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  more  demo- 
cratic. For  myself,  I  will  say  that  the 
only  way  to  surmount  the  criticism 
raised  by  a  public  which  has  become  dis- 
trustful of  all  politicians  and  is  losing 
faith  in  our  political  process  is  to  under- 
take meaningful  political  reform.  As  I 
have  advised  this  body  on  an  earher  oc- 
casion, I  personally  plan  to  take  the  fol- 
lowing steps  in  my  own  campaign  this 
year: 

First,  I  will  accept  no  cash  contribu- 
tions for  my  own  campaign. 

Second,  I  will  permit  no  cash  expendi- 
tures by  my  campaign  organization  by 
others  on  my  behalf. 

"Hiird,  I  will  soUcit  small  contributions 
only. 

Fourth,  I  shall  not  accept  any  contri- 
bution of  more  than  $100  from  any  one 
individual. 

Fifth,  I  will  accept  contributions  from 
groups  or  organizations  only  if  such  con- 
tributions represents  donations  of  $100 
or  less  from  specified  hidividuals.  or  if 
the  organization  certifies  that  its  con- 
tribution does  not  include  more  than  $100 
from  any  single  individual. 

Sixth,  I  will  not  accept  the  benefit  of 
any  donation  in  excess  of  $100  given  to 
any  group  or  organization  and  earmarked 
for  my  campaign. 

Seventh,  I  will  report  every  contribu- 
tion— ^no  matter  how  small — to  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  and  State  authorities 
at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  cam- 
paign. 


Eighth,  I  will  report  every  expenditure, 
no  matter  how  small,  to  the  appropriate 
Federal  and  State  authorities  at  regular 
intervals  throughout  the  campaign. 

Ninth,  I  will  establish  one  central  cam- 
paign conunittee,  and  it  will  control  all 
receipts  and  expenditunes  of  my  cam- 
paign. 

Tenth,  I  shall  abide  by  the  expenditure 
ceilings — 10  cents  per  voter  in  the  pri- 
mary and  15  cents  per  voter  in  the  gen- 
eral election — which  were  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  July  and  now  languish  unat- 
tended in  the  House. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  Congress 
will  enact  a  serious  campaign  financing 
reform  bill  this  year  then  we  shall  be  tak- 
ing a  giant  step  toward  guaranteeing  that 
the  election  system  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  remain  fair,  open,  and 
honest. 


By  Mr.  NELSON:  | 
S.  3265.  A  bill  to  increase  the  fees  and 
reduce  the  financial  hanlships  for  those 
individuals  who  serve  on  grand  or  petit 
juries  in  district  courts.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

THE     JTTRY     FEE     SYSTEM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
should  act  now  to  correct  one  of  the 
Uttle-noticed,  but  fiudamental  inequities 
of  our  Federal  judicial  eystem:  The  fi- 
nancial hardships  endured  by  those  who 
serve  on  juries.  This  inequity  has  been 
dramatized  most  recently  by  the  Water- 
gate scandals.  It  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand. 

Those  who  serve  on  Federal  grand  and 
petit  juries  normally  receive  $20  a  day 
for  their  public  service:  The  operative 
law  provides  that  the  coiut  overseeing 
the  jiu^'s  work  may  raiie  the  fe^  to  $25 
after  the  jury  has  been  sitting  for  more 
than  30  days  on  one  case.  But  that 
meager  sum  represents  the  absolute 
maximiun  which  any  individual  can  re- 
ceive for  service  on  a  Federal  grand  jury 
or  a  petit  jiu^r. 

For  some  people — especially  those  who 
are  retired,  unemployed  or  living  on  sub- 
sistence wages — a  maximum  daily  fee  of 
$25  may  not  cause  additional  financial 
hardship. 

Nor  will  that  fee  cause  additional 
hardships  for  those,  such  as  Federal 
Government  employees,  whose  employer 
continues  to  pay  the  individual  his  full 
salary  or  wage  while  he  sits  on  the  Jury. 
But  many,  if  not  most  people  do  not 
share  this  good  fortune.  For  these  indi- 
viduals, the  $20  represents  not  only  their 
only  income  whUe  they  sit  on  a  Jury;  it 
also  represents  a  substantial  decrease  in 
their  average  daily  income.  The  results 
are  predictable.  For  tHese  individuals 
and  their  families,  jury  service  requires 
personal  financial  sacrifices.  These  finan- 
cial sacrifices  can  be  quite  considerable 
when  the  individual's  Jury  service  ex- 
tends for  many  months. 

The  experience  of  the  Watergate  grand 
juries  provides  a  dramatic  illustration 
of  the  problem.  The  first  grand  jury  was 
empaneled  in  early  June  1972  and  is  still 
sitting.  During  its  first  17  months  of 
deUberations,  the  jurors  were  paid  only 
$20  for  each  day  they  sat.  In  November, 
1973,  the  Court  authorfeed  an  increase 
in  the  juror's  fees  to  $25  a  day.  For  some 
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this  daily  fee  has  been  their  only  source 
of  income  for  each  day  of  sitting.  Others 
have  tried  to  maintain  their  regular  em- 
ployment by  working  after  normal  busi- 
ness hours.  But  for  most,  the  daily  fee 
means  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  in- 
come the  juror  was  earning  before  he 
began  jury  service. 

For  these  individuals,  the  economic 
strain  has  been  difficult — and,  in  some 
cases,  unbearable.  Already  two  jurors 
have  been  forced  to  leave  their  regular 
jobs.  Another  juror  on  the  second  Water- 
gate grand  jury — which  was  empaneled 
in  early  1973 — was  forced  to  resign  from 
the  grand  jury  because  his  regular  busi- 
ness "was  going  down  the  drain." 

The  experiences  of  the  Watergate 
grand  jurors  confirm  two  basic  points 
about  jury  service  in  general.  First,  for 
those  who  do  serve  on  juries,  a  personal 
financial  sacrifice  is  often  required.  This 
sacrifice  can  become  considerable  if,  as 
•in  the  case  of  the  Watergate  grand 
juries,  the  jury  sits  for  a  long  time. 
Second,  the  limited  juror's  fee  means 
that  many  citizens  in  the  middle  and 
upper  income  levels  can  be — and  often 
have  been — excused  from  jury  service 
because  the  personal  financial  sacrifice 
is  just  too  great.  The  result  is  that  juries 
frequently  do  not  reflect  a  true  cross 
section  of  the  community.  This,  in  turn, 
means  that  a  primary  purpose  of  the 
jury  system — to  include  all  segments  of 
the  community  in  the  judicial  process — 
is  frequently  frustrated. 

This  situation  should  not  be  tolerated 
by  Congress.  The  Watergate  grand 
jurors--Jike  those  who  serve  on  other 
grand-^d^t^tit  juries — play  a  funda- 
mental role  irTouf  judicial  system.  These 
individuals  are  the  ones  who  make  basic 
decisions  as  to  whether  a  fellow  citizen 
should  be  prosecuted  for  a  serious  crime, 
whether  an  accused  should  be  found 
guilty  of  a  crime,  and,  in  civil  cases, 
whether  an  injured  party  can  find  some 
relief  in  the  courts. 

Individuals  should  not  be  required  to 
endure  financial  hardship  in  order  to 
exercise  one  of  the  great  privileges  and 
duties  of  American  citizenship.  Service 
on  grand  and  petit  juries  should  be  a 
realistic  opportunity  for  every  citizen — 
regardless  of  his  or  her  earning  power. 
Yet,  as  a  practical  matter,  service  on  a 
jury  is  often  feasible  only  if  a  citizen  is 
willing  to  accept  personal  financial  sacri- 
fice— a  choice  which  many  citizens  can- 
not and  will  not  make. 

To  correct  this  situation,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  which  would 
virtually  eliminate  the  financial  obsta- 
cles to  a  citizen's  service  on  a  Federal 
grand  or  petit  jury.  Specifically,  this 
legislation  would  affect  two  basic  changes 
in  the  operative  law. 

First,  the  legislation  would  gear  the 
juror's  daily  fee  to  his  earning  power. 
Jurors  would  be  paid  $25  for  each  day  of 
service — a  slight  increase  from  the  $20 
authorized  in  the  preinfiatlonary  law — 
unless  the  juror's  average  daily  earned 
income  is  greater  than  that  at  the  time 
he  is  selected  for  jury  service.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  jiutir  will  receive  a  daily 
fee  which  amounts  to  his  daily  earned 
income.  But  in  no  event  coidd  the  jury 
fee  exceed  $100  a  day. 


Jury  service,  however,  should  never 
become  a  profitmaking  ventiu^.  In  some 
cases  employers  continue  to  pay  their 
employees  while  they  sit  on  a  grand  or 
petit  jury.  To  prevent  abuse,  and  waste, 
the  juror's  fee  would  not  be  paid  if  he 
were  paid  or  earned  his  normal  income 
for  those  days  he  serves  on  a  jury.  Hiis 
provision  would  thus  insure  that  no  citi- 
zen receives  more  than  his  regular 
earned  income  when  he  sits  on  a  jury. 

Second,  the  legislation  would  raise  the 
level  of  reimbiusement  for  expenses 
which  the  juror  incurs. 

The  present  law  provides  only  10  cents 
a  mile  for  every  mile  traveled  by  the 
juror  from  his  home  to  the  courthouse. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  bos 
fare  is  40  cents,  this  means  that  the  juror 
iias  to  live  at  least  4  miles  from  the 
courthouse  before  he  can  be  reimbursed 
for  a  bus  ride  to  the  courthouse.  The 
reimbursement  schedule  contrasts  with 
the  Senate's  own  rules,  which  allow  each 
witness  who  appears  before  a  conunittee 
20  cents  a  mile  for  the  distance  traveled. 
(Senate  rule  69.) 

Tl^legislation  would  also  Increase  the 
subsisfefice  allotment  if  a  jiuror  is  re- 
quired to  remain  away  from  home  at 
night.  The  present  law  provides  $16.  In 
today's  infiationary  times,  this  is  inade- 
quate to  insure  each  Juror  a  decent  meal 
and  a  decent  place  to  stay  overnight.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  bill  would  increase  the 
subsistence  allotment  to  $20  for  each 
day  the  juror  is  required  to  stay  away 
from  his  home.  At  a  time  when  annual 
inflationary  rates  of  more  than  8  percent 
have  resulted  in  skyrocketing  prices,  this 
small  increase  seems  entirely  reasonable. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  forecast 
precisely  how  much  this  legislation  wUl 
cost.  However,  based  on  past  experience 
and  the  income  scales  of  those  eligible  for 
jury  service  throughout  the  Nation,  this 
legislation  will  probably  cost  no  more 
than  $10  million — a  small  sum  to  pre- 
serve a  f  imdamental  privilege  and  duty 
of  citizenship. 

I.  THE  COMS'l'lT  UTIONAL  IMPOBTAMCK  OT  JITSIXS 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the 
present  schedule  of  jury  fees  requires 
change.  To  understand  fully  the  need  for 
this  change,  it  is  first  necessary  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  accorded  to  grand 
and  petit  juries  in  our  constitutional 
scheme  of  justice.  When  the  Founding 
Fathers  drafted  the  Constitution  in  the 
late  18th  century,  the  jury  system  was 
well  established  in  England.  The  basic 
purpose  of  the  jury  system  was  to  Insure 
that  a  group  of  ordinJEUT  citizens,  chosen 
at  random  from  among  the  conununlty, 
would  determine  the  facts  which  would 
govern  decisions  in  both  criminal  and  civ- 
il trials.  Writing  in  the  17th  century,  the 
English  historian  Blackstone  had  praised 
the  use  of  jturies  in  criminal  trials  as  part 
of  a  strong  barrier  "between  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  and  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown"  because  "the  truth  of  every 
accusation  .  .  .  [must]  be  conflnned  by 
the  unanimous  suffrage  of  twelve  of  his 
equals  and  neighbors  indifferently  cho- 
sen and  superior  to  all  suspicion."  (4  W. 
Blackstone,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws 
of  England,  349-50  (T.  Cooley  ed.  1899) .) 
Juries  provided  the  same  barrier  agidnst 
arbitrary  actions  in  civil  cases  when  a 


citizen  was  sued  by  the  government  or  a 
fellow  citizen. 

The  Foimding  Fathers,  like  Black- 
stone, recognized  that  a  just  legal  sys- 
tem requires  the  use  of  juries.  The  Con- 
stitution refiects  that  recognition. 

The  fifth  amendment  provides,  in  per- 
tinent part,  that — 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital,  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless 
on  a  presentment  or  Indictment  of  a  Orand 
Jury,  except  In  cases  arising  in  the  land  or 
naval  forces,  or  In  the  MUltla,  when  In  actual 
service  In  time  of  War  or  public  danger;  .  .  . 

It  is  thus  the  constitutional  respon- 
sibility of  a  grand  jury  to  determine 
whether  probable  cause  exists  to  beUeve 
that  a  crime  has  been  committed.  In 
making  that  determination,  the  grand 
jury  must  consider  all  the  available 
evidence;  it  must  weigh  that  evidence 
and  judge  whether,  on  balance,  a  par- 
ticular individual  has  in  fact  probably 
committed  a  crime. 

The  significance  of  the  grand  jury's 
role  in  our  judicial  system  should  not 
be  underestimated.  The  grand  Jury  in- 
sures that  a  group  of  citizens  represent- 
ing a  cross  section  of  the  community  will 
investigate  serious  crimes  and  decide 
which  ones  shall  be  prosecuted.  Every  in- 
dividual suspected  of  committing  a  seri- 
ous crime  is  thereby  assured  that  the  in- 
itial and  critical  judgment  of  whether 
to  prosecute  is  made  by  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. As  a  Federal  court  has  stated: 

The  constitutional  requirement  of  an  In- 
dictment or  presentment  as  a  predicate  to  a 
prosecution  for  capital  or  Infantous  crimes 
has  for  its  primary  purpose  the' protection  of 
the  Individual  from  Jeopardy  except  on  a 
finding  of  probable  cause  by  a  group  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  Is  designed  to  afford  a 
safeguard  against  oppressive  actions  of  the 
prosecutor  or  a  court."  United  States  v.  Cox. 
342  P.  2d  167,  170  (6th  Clr.  1985). 

The  roles  of  the  petit  jury  are  eqxially 
important  in  rendering  final  judgments 
in  criminal  and  civil  cases.  As  with  the 
grand  jury,  the  functions  of  the  petit 
jury  are  msmdated  by  the  Constitution. 

Article  ni,  section  2  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that: 

The  trial  of  aU  crimes,  except  In  cases  of 
Impeachment,  shaU  be  by  Jury;  .  .  . 

The  sixth  amendment  adds.  In  perti- 
nent part,  that: 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  pubUc 
trial,  by  an  impartial  Jury  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed  .  .  . 

An  accused  is  therefore  assured  that 
the  question  of  his  innocence  or  guilt 
will  be  decided  by  a  group  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  A  conviction  cannot  be  secured 
through  the  machinations  of  a  preju- 
diced judge  or  an  overzealous  prosecutor. 

The  Supreme  Court  recently  articu- 
lated the  fundamental  importance  of 
this  function  of  a  petit  >ury  in  a  criminal 
case: 

The  guarantees  of  jxiry  trial  in  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Constltutlona  reflect  a  pro- 
found Judgment  about  the  way  In  which 
law  shoiUd  be  enforced  and  justice  admin- 
istered. A  right  to  Jury  trial  U  granted  to 
criminal  defendants  In  order  to  prevent  op- 
pression by  the  Oovemment.  Those  who 
wrote  our  constltutlona  knew  from  history 
and  experience  that  It  was  neceaaary  to  pro- 
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tact  against  unfounded  crlinln«l  charges 
brought  to  eliminate  enemies  and  against 
JudgM  too  responalve  to  tha  volxx  of  higher 
authority.  The  framers  of  the  constitutions 
strove  to  create  an  independent  Judiciary 
but  insisted  upon  further  protection  against 
arbitrary  action.  Providing  an  accused  with 
the  right  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  his  peers 
gave  him  an  inestimable  safeguard  against 
the  corrupt,  overaealous  prosecutor  and 
against  the  oomplUat.  blusd  or  eccentrle 
Judge  .  .  .  (T]he  Jury  trial  provisions  .  .  . 
reOact  a  fundamental  decision  about  the 
eaerclae  of  oSlcial  power — a  reluctance  to 
entrust  plenary  powers  over  the  life  and  lib- 
erty of  the  citizen  to  one  Judge  or  to  a 
group  of  Judges.  Fear  of  unchecked  power 
.  .  .  found  expression  In  the  criminal  law 
in  this  inslBf  noe  upon  community  partici- 
pation In  the  determination  of  guilt  or  in- 
nocence. Duncan  v.  JjouiaUina,  991  U£.  146. 
15e-M  (1968). 

In  short,  the  Jury  in  criminal  cases 
helps  protect  against  the  development 
of  a  poUce  state  where  the  legal  process 
can  be  manipulated  to  attain  arbitrary 
criminal  convictions. 

Juries  also  play  a  valuable  rede  in  the 
disposition  of  civil  cases.  Again,  the 
jury's  responsibility  here  is  set  forth  in 
the  Constitution.  The  seventh  amend- 
ment states  that: 

In  Suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value 
in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars, 
the  right  to  trial  by  Jury  shaU  be  preserved, 
and  no  fact  tried  by  a  Jury,  shall  be  other- 
wise reexamined  in  any  Court  of  the  United 
States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
conmion  law. 

Thus,  In  civil  controversies,  just  as  in 
criminal  cases,  the  jury  determines  the 
facts  which  govern  the  court's  Judgment. 
Here,  too,  every  citizen  is  guaranteed  that 
the  ordinary  citizen's  sense  of  fairness — 
not  a  technical  or  arbltnur  reading  of 
the  law— will  be  the  foundation  of  the 
legal  process.  The  historic  and  critical 
importance  of  this  right  to  trial  by  jury 
was  explained  almost  40  years  ago  by 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Sutherland: 

The  right  of  trial  by  Jury  Is  of  ancient  ori- 
gin, duuvcterlzed  by  Blackstone  as  "the  glory 
of  tlM  &>gllah  tew"  and  "ths  most  tran- 
scendent  privilege  which  any  subject  can  en- 
Joy"  (Bk.  3,  p.  379);  and  as  Justice  Story 
said  (3  Story  on  the  Constltutloii  f  1779) , 
". . .  the  Constitution  would  have  been  justly 
obnoxious  to  the  most  conclusive  objection 
if  it  had  not  recognized  and  confirmed  it  in 
the  most  solemn  terms."  With,  perhaps,  some 
exceptions,  trial  by  Jury  has  always  been, 
and  stiU  Is,  generally  regarded  as  the  normal 
and  preferable  mode  of  disposing  of  issues 
of  fact  in  dvU  cases  at  law  as  weU  as  in 
criminal  cases.  Maintenance  of  the  jury  as 
a  fact-finding  body  is  of  such  importance 
and  occupies  so  Ann  a  place  In  our  history 
and  jurisprudence  that  any  seeming  cur- 
tailment of  the  right  to  a  jury  trial  should 
be  scrutinized  with  utmost  care.  DimUik  v. 
ScKieAt.  393  UjS.  474.  489-86  (1935). 

Tbe  Importance  of  grand  and  petit 
Juries  In  our  Judicial  system,  thai.  Is 
not  a  mere  abstraction.  It  is  a  fact  of 
life. 

n.    CONCKXSaiONAL    CONCSBM    WTTB   JCTT    FEKS 

Congress  has  long  been  concerned  with 
the  personal  financial  sacrifices  which 
jury  service  can  impose  on  citizens.  Dec- 
ades ago.  Congress  decided  that,  as  a 
matter  of  statutory  policy,  the  Federal 
Government  should  pay  daily  fees  for 
those  who  serve  on  Federal  Juries.  See 
for  examide.  44  Stat.  323  (1926) .  Period- 


ically, these  fees  have  been  increased  to 
account  for  rises  in  the  cost  of  living. 
See,  for  example,  63  Stat  411  (1949) ;  82 
Stat.  62  (1968). 

Two  basic  concerns  have  motivated 
Congress  to  provide  fees  for  citizens  who 
serve  as  Jurors. 

First,  a  citizen  should  not  endure  im- 
due  economic  burdens  when  he  or  she 
serves  on  a  jury.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
has  observed : 

Jury  service  Is  a  duty  as  Well  as  a  privilege 
Of  citizenship.  TKit  v.  Southern  Pacific  Co., 
338UJB.317  (1946). 

This  service,  moreover,  is  not  an  op- 
tion available  to  citizens  to  choose  if 
and  when  they  please.  Nor  can  a  citi- 
zen negotiate  a  salary  or  the  terms 
under  which  he  will  operate.  Jury  serv- 
ice, and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
is  performed,  are  made  compulsory  by 
law. 

For  these  reasons,  nomerous  courts 
have  held  that  jurors  are  not  employees 
of  the  Government.  (See,  for  example, 
Silagy  v.  New  Jersey.  105  N.J.  Super. 
507,  253,  A.2d  478  (1969)  J  Hicks  v.  Guil- 
ford County,  267  N.C.  364,  148  S.E.  2d 
240  (1966) ;  Jochen  v.  County  of  Sagi- 
naw, 363  Mich.  648,  11«  N.W.  2d  780 
a961) ;  Seward  v.  Counl^  of  Bernalillo, 
61  N.M.  52,  294  P.2d  625  (1956) ;  Bd.  of 
Commissioners  v.  Evans,  99  Colo.  83,  60 
P.2d  255  (1936).  But  see  Industrial 
Comm.  v.  Rogers.  122  Ohio  St.  134,  171 
N.E.  35  (1930).)  Juror's  fees,  then,  are 
not  compensation  for  services  per- 
formed; rather,  juror's  fees  are  a  gratuity 
granted  by  the  Government  to  help  de- 
fray the  expenses  incurred  by  jury  serv- 
ice. (Jochen,  supra.  363  Mich,  at  668,  110 
N.W.2d  at  784  (concurring  opinion) .) 

This  purpose  of  juror's  lees  is  reflected 
in  the  legislative  history  of  laws  which 
provide  fees  for  Federal  Jurors.  In  1949, 
Congress  decided  to  raise  a  juror's  fee — ■ 
not  because  the  Government  is  obligated 
to  compensate  jurors  for  their  service 
but  because,  as  a  matter  of  poUcy,  the 
Government  should  minimize  the  per- 
sonal financial  sacrifice  which  a  citizen 
endures  when  he  or  she  serves  as  a  juror. 
In  reporting  out  legislation,  a  House 
committee  explained  this  purpose  of  in- 
creased jury  fees : 

The  Committee  is  convinced  that  existing 
rates  of  Jury  allowances  are  clearly  inade- 
quate. .  .  .  Indeed,  the  unreimbursed  per- 
sonal exjMnses  of  service  an  Federal  Juries 
have  been  so  great  that  it  Is  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  the  courts  to  obtain 
suitable  Jurors,  truly  representative  of  the 
community,  without  subjecting  the  citizeiuy 
to  severe  financial  hardships.  The  situation 
has  been  found  to  be  particularly  acute  for 
wwkerB  who  earn  their  Uyellhood  by  the 
day  and  who  must  for  that  reason  forego 
their  regular  earnings  diulng  the  time  whUe 
they  are  serving  as  Jurors.  It  is  essential  that 
these  people  should  be  called  for  Jury  serv- 
ice If  the  Jury  system  is  to  function  prop- 
erly.—House  Kept.  #960  (June  30,  1949), 
as  quoted  in  1949  17.5.  Code  Oong.  Service. 

Jury  fees  were  raised  most  recently  in 
1969.  During  the  House  debate  on  the 
proposed  legislation,  it  was  made  clear 
that  fees  were  increased  not  to  compen- 
sate Jurors  for  their  service  but,  as  Rep- 
resentative Machen  explained,  so  that 
jury  service  would  be  "less  burdensome 
and   exemptions   becausq   of    economic 


hardship  might  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum." (114  CONGHISSIONilL  Rkcord  3999 
(1968).) 

In  other  words,  juror  fees  are  intended 
to  reduce  the  personal  financial  losses 
incurred  by  those  who  serve  on  juries. 

Juror  fees  are  also  designed  to  serve 
a  second  primary  purpose:  to  help  assiu-e 
that  juries  represent  a  true  cross  section 
of  the  community.  To  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  this  second  purpose,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  a  jury  must  be  im- 
partial if  it  Is  to  fulfill  its  constitutional 
role.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
impartiality  can  be  assured  only  if  juries 
are  chosen  under  a  system  which  would 
enable  the  jury  to  represent  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  community.  (WUUams  v 
Flonda.  399  UJS.  78,  100  <1970);  Brown 
v.  Allen,  344  U.S.  443.  474  (1953).)  A 
jury  selection  system  which  arbitrarily 
excludes  one  class  of  citiaens  from  jury 
duty  undermines  the  ability  of  juries  to 
represent  a  fair  cross  section  of  the  com- 
munity. iNorris  v.  Alabama,  294  U.S  587 
(1935) .)  Moreover,  the  effect  is  the  same 
even  if  the  exclusion  is  not  intended 
(Smith  V.   Texas,  311  U.B.   128,  130-32 

To  insure  that  juries  do  represent  a 
cross  r.ection  of  the  community  and  that 
all  citizens  do  have  the  opportunity  to 
serve  on  juries,  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  proposed  in  1967 
that  jury  fees  be  increased.  The  Confer- 
ence stated  that  the  increased  fee  "wiri 
make  it  possible  for  mahy  citizens  of 
modest  means  to  perform  Jury  duty  with- 
out undue  financial  hardship.  Conse- 
quently juries  will  beconae  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  entire  community  "  (42 
PJI.D.  353,  367  (1967).)  In  response  to 
the  Conference's  proposal,  Congress 
amended  the  existing  law  in  1968. 

The  basic  purposes  of  the  amendments 
are  set  forth  in  a  declaration  of  policy: 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
all  litigants  In  Federal  Courts  entitled  to 
trial  by  Jury  shall  have  the  right  to  grand 
and  petit  juries  selected  at  random  from  a 
fair  cross  section  of  the  community  in  the 
district  or  division  v^erein  the  court  con- 
venes. It  is  further  the  poUoy  of  the  United 
States  that  aU  citizens  shall  have  the  op- 
portunity to  be  considered  for  service  on 
grand  and  petit  Juries  in  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  states,  and  shaU  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  serve  as  Jurors  when  summoned 
lor  that  purpose.  38  XJS.C.  §  1861. 

The  amendments  made  many  changes 
in  the  jury  selection  process.  The  amend- 
ments also  hicreased  the  Juror's  fees.  In 
explaining  these  amendments,  a  House 
committee  stated  that  their— 

...  aim  is  to  assure  aU  Utigaats  that  the 
potential  jurors  will  be  selected  at  random 
from  a  representative  cross  section  of  the 
community  and  that  all  qualified  citizens 
will  have  the  opportunity  t|>  be  considered 
for  jury  service.  . . . 

As  long  as  there  are  significant  departures 
from  the  cross-sectional  go»l,  biased  Juries 
are  the  result— biased  in  the  sense  that  they 
reflect  a  slanted  view  of  the  oommunlty  they 
are  supposed  to  represent. 

House  Kept.  #1076  (Feb.  6,  1968),  quoted 
In  1968  U.S.  Code  Cong,  and  Admin   News. 

The  legislative  history  thus  makes 
clear  that  the  increased  Juror  fees  were 
designed,  among  other  things,  to  limit 
the  number  of  citizens  who  would  be  ex- 
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cused  from  jury  service  because  of  fi- 
nancial hardship. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  congressional  con- 
cerns with  jury  fees  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce legislation  which  really  does  elim- 
inate the  basic  financial  burdens  of 
jury  service.  Under  existing  law,  those 
who  will  serve  on  Federal  juries — like 
those  who  have  served  on  the  Watergate 
grand  juries — will  be  subject  to  persontd 
financial  risks.  For  some,  the  financial 
hardship  may  prove  considerable.  For 
others,  the  prospect  of  personal  financial 
loss  may  entirely  preclude  their  selection 
as  jurors.  As  a  result,  many  Juries  do  not 
represent  a  true  cross  section  of  the 
community. 

m.  coNCLirsioK 

Congress  should  no  longer  condone  this 
state  of  affairs.  Jury  service  was  never 
intended  to  be  a  financial  albatross  of 
citizenship.  Jury  service  was  never  de- 
signed to  require  each  citizen  to  make  a 
difficult  choice  between  fulfilling  a  con- 
stitutional obligation  and  earning  the 
income  to  which  he  or  she  is  accustomed. 

Rather,  jury  service  was  designed  to  be 
an  honor  and  a  responsibility  which 
would  devolve  upon  every  citizen — re- 
gardless of  his  or  her  earning  power. 
People  do  not  have  to  pay  needed  money 
out  of  their  own  pockets  In  order  to  ex- 
ercise the  right  to  vote  or  other  duties 
and  privileges  of  citizenship.  Jury  serv- 
ice should  not  be  an  exception.  Jury 
service  should  be  a  real  opportunity  for 
every  citizen  so  that  juries  can  be  im- 
partial bodies  representing  a  true  cross 
section  of  the  community. 

Unless  Congress  moves  expeditiously 
to  change  juror's  fees,  however,  the  via- 
bility of  this  constitutional  purpose  re- 
mains in  doubt. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Rkcoro  the  text  of 
the  legislation  offered  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  336S 

A  bill  to  Increase  the  fees  and  reduce  the  fi- 
nancial hardships  for  those  individuals 
who  serve  on  grand  or  petit  juries  in  dis- 
trict courts 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Jury  Fee  Act  of 
1974". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1871  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Grand  and  petit  Jurors  in  district  courts 
ShaU  receive  the  following  fees,  except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided  by  law: 

"For  actual  attendance  at  the  place  of  trial 
or  hearing  and  for  the  time  necessartly  oc- 
cupied in  going  to  and  from  such  place  at  tbe 
beginning  and  end  of  such  service  or  at  any 
time  during  tbe  period  of  such  service,  $35 
per  day,  or,  if  greater,  the  Juror's  average 
dally  salary,  wage,  or  other  earned  Income  re- 
ceived during  the  twenty  work  days  imme- 
diately preceding  tbe  beginning  of  auch 
Juror's  service,  except  that  any  Juror  receiv- 
ing not  more  than  $36  per  day  who  is  re- 
quired to  attend  more  than  thirty  days  of 
hearings  on  the  same  grand  or  petit  Jury  may 
be  paid,  for  each  day  after  the  thirtieth  day 
of  such  hearings,  in  the  discretion  and  upon 
the  certification  of  the  trial  Judge,  or.  In  cases 
Involving  grand  Juries,  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
district  court  for  the  district  In  which  the 


grand  Jury  U  sitting,  an  additional  fee  of  $5 
per  day.  The  addlUonal  fee  may  be  paid 
retroactively  by  way  of  reimbursement.  In 
any  case  in  which  a  Juror  is  paid  a  daUy  fee 
based  on  his  average  daily  salary,  such  fee 
shall  be  reduced  if  the  juror  is  paid  by  his 
employer  or  otherwise  earns  income,  or  both, 
for  thoee  days  in  which  such  juror  is  re- 
quired to  sit  on  the  jury  by  an  amount  which 
is  equal  to  the  amount  paid  by  his  employer 
or  otherwise  earned  on  each  such  day.  Not- 
withstanding tbe  preceedlng  provisions  of 
this  section,  no  grand  or  petit  Juror  shall  be 
paid  any  amount  in  excess  of  $100  per  day 
for  service  on  a  grand  or  petit  jury." 

(b)  Section  1871  of  such  title  is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "10  cents"  both  places 
it  appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "20 
cents";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$16"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$30". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  grand  or  petit 
jury  impaneled  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  McINTYRE  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Sparkman,    Mr.    Bennett. 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  PROxxniE,  Mr. 
Wn,LiAMs,     Mr.     Brock,     Mr. 
Brooke,  and  Mr.  Pell)  : 
S.  3266.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Electronic  Fund  Transfers.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH  AN 
ELECTRONIC  FUND  TRANSFER  SYSTEMS  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  establish- 
ing a  Commission  on  Electronic  Fund 
Transfers.  I  am  pleased  to  add  the  names 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues,  Senator 
Sparkman,  Senator  Bennett,  Senator 
Proxidre,  Senator  Tower,  Senator  Wn.- 
LiAMS,  Senator  Brock,  Senator  Brooke, 
and  Senator  Pell.  It  is  significant  to 
note  the  bipartissm  support  that  this 
measure  has  drawn.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  atmosphere  will  prevail  as  the  bill 
moves  through  the  legislative  process. 

Our  payments  mechanism — the  system 
used  to  transfer  funds  from  one  Indi- 
vidual or  business  to  another — is  con- 
stantly changing  and  developing.  The 
concept  of  electronic  f imds  transfer  sys- 
tems is  the  newest  of  a  long  series  of 
developments.  In  early  times,  affairs  of 
finance  were  conducted  through  barter- 
ing. Then  came  coins,  currency,  checks, 
and  finally  credit  cards.  Each  has  ad- 
vantages over  the  other,  yet  all  have  sub- 
stantial drawbacks.  Currency  is  not  safe- 
ly transmitted  through  the  mail,  nor 
is  it  practical  in  transactions  involving 
large  sums.  The  sheer  volume  of  checks 
that  pass  through  our  banking  system  is 
staggering.  It  has  risen  from  16  biUion 
in  1966  to  23  billion  a  year  currently, 
not  including  the  billions  of  checks 
issued  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Faced  with  this  situation,  both  indus- 
try and  government  have  made  attempts 
to  apply  modem  computer  and  commu- 
nications technology  to  the  needs  of  the 
payments  mechanism.  Ejqierlmental 
programs  and  pilot  projects  are  already 
in  progress  in  various  locations.  In  some 
of  these  programs,  computers  and  data 
transmission  systems  are  being  utilized 
to  perform  some  of  the  traditional  func- 


tions of  clearinghouses  which  sort  and 
process  paper  checks.  Thus,  for  example, 
some  individuals  are  today  receiving 
payroll  deposits  and  are  paying  some  of 
their  bills  electronically.  Experiments 
involving  the  use  of  this  technology  in 
retail  transactions  are  also  in  progress. 
Results  to  date  are  inconclusive. 

The  future  of  EFTS  is  a  matter  on 
which  the  experts  disagree.  Some  con- 
tend that  we  are  about  to  enter  into  a 
cashless  and  checkless  society.  They 
stress  the  possible  cost  savings  available 
through  the  iise  of  electronic  transfers. 
The  total  annual  cost  of  clearing  paper 
checks  and  using  cash  in  our  economy 
has  been  approximated  at  $10  billion,  or 
about  1  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  At  present,  the  avers^e  paper 
check  is  cleared  through  a  multistage 
process  involving  a  substantial  amount 
of  manual  labor.  Processing  costs  have 
been  estimated  to  be  at  least  16  cents  per 
check. 

Others  say  that  the  changes  will  come 
more  slowly  and  that  the  older  methods 
will  always  continue  to  play  a  dominant 
role.  They  argue  that  paper  systems  may 
ultimately  prove  to  be  more  efflcieut  than 
certain  electronic  systems.  Moreover,  the 
advantages  which  the  average  consumer 
can  expect  to  receive  are  by  no  means 
clear,  and  early  marketing  studies  have 
not  demonstrated  a  strong  demand  for 
at  least  some  of  the  possible  electronic 
services.  For  example,  many  consumers 
are  concerned  about  computer  errors  and 
a  possible  loss  of  financial  control  which 
automation  may  cause.  They  like  to  see 
their  paycheck  and  review  their  bills  be- 
fore they  are  paid.  Many  would  be  upset 
to  see  computers  take  over  full  control 
of  these  functions.  Only  time,  and  the 
free  play  of  the  marketplace,  can  decide 
which  electronic  services  are  truly 
needed  and  desired  by  consumers. 

But  however  fast  things  may  change, 
there  is  nothing  simple  about  the  issues 
which  are  posed  by  these  devekjpments. 
Moreover,  no  single  source  can  supply 
whatever  answers  may  ultimately 
emerge.  Consumers,  businesses,  and  gov- 
ernment are  all  properly  concerned. 
Among  the  business  organizations  neces- 
sarily involved  are  not  only  baiiks  and 
thrift  institutlcHis,  but  also  retailers,  in- 
surance companies,  credit  card  issuers, 
equipment  suppliers,  communications 
common  carriers,  and  indeed  every  busi- 
ness entity  which  is  at  all  involved  in 
offering  or  using  payments  serrloes. 
State  and  Federal  regulatory  agencies 
concerned  with  banking,  commimica- 
tions,  and  a  number  of  other  industries 
will  also  play  a  role.  Of  paramount  im- 
portance are  the  interests  and  needs  of 
individual  consumers,  as  well  as  business 
users. 

The  questions  which  must  be  re- 
solved are  as  varied  as  the  interests 
which  make  up  our  society.  How  can  the 
individual  protect  his  financial  privacy 
from  unauthorized  intrusion  if  a  com- 
puter is  capable  of  recalling  every  trans- 
action in  which  he  was  involved  at  the 
touch  of  a  button?  How  is  he  to  be  pro- 
tected against  errors  and  various^raudu- 
lent  practices  which  may  devdqp?  Will 
the  new  electronic  systems  be  developed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  ultimate  users. 
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or  merely  to  simplify  the  work  of  those 
c«>erattng  the  systems?  How  will  com- 
petitlon  among  those  afTected  by  EFTS 
developments  be  preserved? 

The  Congress  is  also  properly  con- 
cerned with  another  group  of  questions — 
those  concerning  the  appropriate  role 
for  the  Government  to  play  in  these  de- 
velopments. To  what  degree  should  vari- 
oos  Oovemment  agencies  be  involved  in 
either  operating  or  regulating  aspects  of 
electronic  transfer  systems?  Will  pre- 
mature Government  involvement  en- 
courage needed  developments  or  merely 
distort  market  forces?  What  agencies 
should  be  involved,  and  what  relation- 
ships should  they  have  with  each  other? 

Specifically,  the  study  will  take  into 
account,  among  other  things: 

First.  The  need  to  preserve  competi- 
tion among  financial  Institutions  and 
other  business  enterprises  using  such 
systons: 

Second.  The  need  to  prev  nt  unfair 
or  discriminatory  practices  by  any  fi- 
nancial institution  or  business  enter- 
prise iising  or  derirlng  to  use  such  sys- 
tems. 

Third.  The  need  to  afford  maxlmimi 
user  and  consumer  convenience: 

Fourth,  llie  need  to  afford  maximum 
user  and  consumer  rl^ts  to  privacy  and 
confidentlaUty: 

Fifth.  The  need  to  assure  that  the  Gov- 
ernment be  involved  to  no  greater  de- 
gree than  la  necessary. 

Sixth,  llie  Impact  of  such  systems  on 
economic  and  mcmetary  policy  and  on 
an  segments  of  our  society,  from  large 
businesses  to  individual  oonsimiers; 

Seventh.  The  Implications  of  such 
systems  on  the  availability  of  credit; 

Elfl^Ui.  The  implications  of  such  sys- 
tems expanding  internationally  and  In- 
to other  forms  of  electronic  commu- 
nications;  and 

Ninth.  The  need  to  protect  the  legal 
rights  of  iBers  and  consumers. 

Die  last  item,  the  need  to  protect 
the  legal  rights  of  users  and  consumers, 
Is  of  paramount  Importance.  We  have 
all  seen  where  the  potential  for  abuse 
of  such  a  system  can  lead  us. 

These  questloDS  are  Just  a  few  of 
those  wfaldi  can  and  should  be  asked  by 
the  EFTS  Study  COnmilsslon  which 
would  be  estabHshed  by  this  bill.  The 
Oemmisslon  will  be  composed  of  a  broad 
spectrum  of  members  representing  the 
views  of  government.  Industry,  and  the 
consumer.  It  will  be  dominated  by  no 
sin^  interest,  and  wHl  seek  all  rele- 
vant viewpoints. 

T^M  projected  inquiry  Is  a  Inroad  one — 
but  so  woifld  be  the  Impact  of  proceeding 
without  addressing  all  ttie  difficult  qu^- 
tlons  posed  by  the  development  of  EFTS. 
It  may  very  well  be  that  the  Commission 
wHI  decide  that  the  best  way  for  Gov- 
ernment to  proceed  Is  to  await  the  verdict 
of  the  maiketplaoe.  The  constmier  may 
wen  be  able  to  speak  more  effectively  to 
diverse  competing  institutions  through 
the  free  market  system  than  he  can  to  a 
distant  TSgulatory  body,  to  a  commis- 
sfatti.  or  even  to  Congress.  But  if  legisla- 
tion or  regfdatory  action  Is  needed,  to 
protect  either  the  consumer's  privacy  or 
his  economic  freedom  of  choice,  or  to 
prevent  these  developments  from  ad- 


versely affecting  free  competition,  we  in 
Congress  should  be  the  first  to  know. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  have 
become  skeptical  when  someone  mentions 
study  commissions.  They  can  be  costly 
and  they  can  be  ineffective.  Many  a  well- 
funded  commission  has  foundered  on  the 
shoals  of  political  reality.  However,  the 
commission  that  I  am  proposing  today 
could  save  us  money. 

durently,  millions  of  research  dollars 
are  being  expended  by  various  Federal 
agencies  with  partial  jurisdiction  over 
the  Issues  presented  by  EFTS.  The  same 
holds  true  for  the  private  business  com- 
mimity.  The  studies  are  overlapping  and 
little  or  no  information  Is  being  shared. 
I  envision  this  commission  functioning 
as  a  "clearing  house"  where  information 
can  be  received  and  disseminated  thereby 
reducing  the  overall  cost  and  the  poten- 
tial for  duplication  of  effort.  It  can  be 
Invaluable  In  assuring  that  all  concerned, 
whether  private  industry  or  Government 
agencies,  act  only  after  the  answers  to 
the  vital  questions  posed  are  more  certain 
than  they  are  today. 

Mr.  President,  this  body  has  been  ac- 
cused at  times  of  reacting  instead  of  act- 
ing and  of  doing  too  little  too  late.  The 
bill  that  I  am  proposing  today  wiU  give 
us  the  opportunity  to  act  in  advance  and 
in  an  orderly  fashion.  The  revolutionary 
nature  of  electronic  fund  transfers  and 
the  activity  currently  taking  place  man- 
dates the  need  for  immediate  attention. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  bill  will  move 
swiftly  through  the  legislative  process  in 
the  bipartisan  spirit  that  is  in  evidence 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follovre: 

S.  3266 

A  bUl  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Electronic 

Fund  Transfers 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Hepreaentatives    o/    the    Vnited    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

BSTABLISHMSirr 

Section  1.  There  la  established  the  Com- 
mission on  Electronic  Pun«  Transfers  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  tbe  "Commission") 
which  shall  be  an  Independent  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States. 

MXMBESSHXP 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  16  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  follows : 

(1)  the  Chairman  or  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  or  his  designate; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  th*  Treas\u7,  or  his 
designate; 

(8)  the  ComptroUer  of  tbe  Currency,  or  his 
designate; 

(4)  the  Chairman  or  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  or  his  designate; 

(5)  the  Administrator  or  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration, or  his  designate; 

(6)  one  Individual  who  is  an  official  of  a 
State  agency  which  regulates  banking,  thrift, 
or  other  similar  financial  UMtltutions; 

(7)  five  Individuals  who  are  officers  or  em- 
ployes of,  or  who  otherwise  represent,  bank- 
ing, thrift,  or  other  business  entitles  includ- 
ing retailers.  Including  one  representative 
each  of  commercial  banks,  thrift  institutions, 
retail  iisers  of  electronic  fund  transfer  sys- 


tems, suppliers  of  equipment  or  services  for 
such  systems,  and  non-banking  institutions 
offering  credit  card  services. 

(8)  five  individuals  from  private  life  who 
are  not  affiliated  with  and  do  not  represent 
any  banking,  thrift,  or  other  financial  in- 
stitutions. Including  but  not  limited  to  credit 
unions,  retailers,  and  Insuibnce  companies, 
and  that  such  individuals  are  clearly  iden- 
tifiable as  representing  the  public  and  con- 
sumers best  interests.  Nor  shall  such  individ- 
uals have  any  substantial  investment  In  any 
financial  Institution. 

(b)  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man from  among  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers  but  ^all  be  filled  In 
the  same  maimer  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

roNcnoNS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Commission  to  conduct  a  thorough  study  and 
Investigation  and  to  recommend  appropriate 
administrative  action  and  legislation  neces- 
sary in  connection  with  the  possible  devel- 
opment of  public  or  privatfl  electronic  fund 
transfer  systems,  taking  Into  account,  among 
other  things: 

(1)  the  need  to  preserve  competition 
among  the  financial  Institutions  and  other 
business  enterprises  using  auch  a  system; 

(2)  the  need  to  prevent  unfair  or  discrim- 
inatory practices  by  any  fin»ncial  institution 
or  business  enterprise  using  or  desiring  to  use 
such  a  system; 

(3)  the  need  to  afford  maximum  user  and 
consumer  convenience; 

(4)  the  need  to  afford  maximum  user  and 
consumer  rights  to  privacy  and  confiden- 
tiality; 

(5)  the  impact  of  such  a  system  on  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  policy; 

(6)  the  Implications  of  ssuch  a  system  on 
the  avaUabllity  of  credit; 

(7)  the  Implications  of  such  a  system 
expanding  internationally  and  into  other 
forms  of  electronic  conununJcatlons;  and 

(8)  the  need  to  protect  tlie  legal  rights  of 
users. 

(b)  The  Conmiisslon  sliall  establish  a 
clearinghouse  for  Information  on  or  relating 
to  electronic  funds  transfer  systems  for  the 
public,  President  and  Congress. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  make  such  In- 
terim reports  of  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations as  It  deems  advisable  and  shall 
transmit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  a  final  report  of 
its  fundings  and  recommeadatlons;  Includ- 
ing all  hearing  transcripts,  etaff  studies,  and 
other  material  used  in  prepiaratlon  of  the 
final  r^wrt.  Sixty  days  after  transmission  of 
its  final  report  the  OommlBsion  shall  cease 
to  exist. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission— 

(1)  may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  an  Executive  Director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deema  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provlsiona  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  Without  regard  to 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  olasslflcatlon  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  rates 
not  In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  GS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332 
of  such  title; 

(2)  may  procure  temporary  and  Intermit- 
tent services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  au- 
thorized by  section  3109  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100 
a  day  for  individuals. 

(3)  shall  conduct  and  transcribe  open 
public  hearings  at  such  times  and  places 
and  otherwise  secure  bucH  infonnatlon  as 
may  be  necessary  to  the  performance  of  Its 
functions. 
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COMPENSATION 


Sec.  5.  (a)  A  menvber  of  the  C<Mninlssion 
who  is  an  officer  or  employee  at  the  United 
States  shall  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission without  additional  compensation, 
but  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  A  member  of  the  Commission  who  is 
not  otherwise  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
of  $150  per  day  when  engaged  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  and  shall  also  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 
assistance  of  government  agencies 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Each  department,  agency,  and 
Instrumentality  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  including  Independent 
agencies.  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  ftir- 
nlsh  to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made 
by  the  Chairman,  such  data,  rep<Hts,  and 
other  information  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  head  of  any  department,  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States  may 
detail  such  personnel  and  may  furnish  such 
services,  with  or  without  reimbursement,  as 
the  Commission  may  request  to  assist  It  in 
carrying  out  Its  functions. 

atttrorization  or  appropriations 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated without  fiscal  year  limitations  such 
sums,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 


By   Mr.   JACKSON    (for   himself, 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  MusKiE,  and  Mr.  Metzen- 
bauh)  : 
S.  3267.  A  bill  to  provide  standby  emer- 
gency authority  to  assure  that  the  essen- 
tial energy  needs  of  the  United  States 
are  met,   and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

standby    ENERGT    EMERCKNCT    ATTrHORITY    AND 
contingency   PLANNING   ACT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  the 
"Standby  Energy  Emergency  Authority 
and  Contingency  Planning  Act." 

On  March  6,  the  President  vetoed  the 
Energy  Emergency  Act  which  among 
many  other  things,  would  have  required 
a  rollback  In  oil  prices.  The  President 
based  his  veto  message  primarily  on  the 
oil  price  rollback. 

The  Senate  failed  to  override  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  by  a  vote  of  58  in  favor  to 
40  against  on  March  6. 

Following  the  veto.  Congressman 
Staggers,  chairman  of  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
and  I  undertook  a  series  of  discussions 
with  the  administration  to  ascertain 
whether  agreement  could  be  reached  with 
the  administration  on  the  provisions  of 
an  Energy  Emergency  Act  the  President 
would  support.  These  negotiations  have 
sought  to  develop  an  agreed-upon  bill  to 
provide  most  of  the  authority  contained 
in  the  Energy  Emergency  Act  which  the 
President  vetoed  on  March  6. 

Discussions  were  concluded  yesterday 
without  a  final  and  comprehensive  agree- 
ment having  been  reached.  These  discus- 


sions did,  however,  demonstrate  that 
there  Is  a  consencus  within  the  admin- 
istration that  the  executive  branch  re- 
quires standby  emergency  authority  to 
deal  with  the  prospect  of  recurring  en- 
ergy shortages. 

While  concurrence  was  reached  on 
most  aspects  of  the  bill,  fundamental 
differences  on  a  number  of  major  Issues 
of  public  policy — imemplo3mient  com- 
pensation, restraints  on  oil  prices,  loans 
to  homeowners,  disclosure  of  confiden- 
tial oil  industry  data,  and  protection  of 
distributors  and  service  station  dealers — 
made  full  agreement  with  the  adminis- 
tration impossible. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
vetoed  by  the  President  had  important 
provisions  on  each  of  these  subjects,  and 
I  could  not  agree  to  any  bill  which  deleted 
or  rendered  these  provisions  meaning- 
less. 

NEED   FOR    EMKRCENCT   AtrrHORITIES   AND 
CONTINGENCT   PLANNING 

Mr.  President,  expeditious  passage  of  a 
new  bill  is  necessary  because  of  the  ma- 
jor risks  the  Nation  faces  in  relsing  upon 
oil  Imported  from  nations  whose  leaders 
view  and  use  oil  as  a  political  weapon. 
There  are  no  grounds  for  confidence  that 
the  Arab  oil  embargo  wUl  not  be  relm- 
posed  In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead 
as  swiftly  and  with  as  little  notice  as  it 
was  imposed  last  fall.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared for  such  an  eventuality.  Indeed, 
our  visible  preparedness  for  and  reduced 
vulnerability  to  the  threat  of  embargo  re- 
duces the  probability  of  imposition  of  an 
embargo. 

The  critical  shortages  the  American 
people  experienced  this  past  winter  could 
well  be  with  us  again  later  this  spring 
and  this  summer.  The  essential  social 
and  economic  interests  of  the  Nation 
are  dependent  upon  an  assured  supply 
of  equitably  priced  oil.  These  Interests 
must  not  be  placed  in  uncertain  and  un- 
predictable foreign  hands.  Reliance  and 
overdependence  on  Insecure  sources  of 
high-priced  supply  is  a  policy  which  can 
only  be  followed  If  we  are  fully  prepared 
to  reduce  consumption  and  get  by  with 
less  petroleum  during  periods  of  short 
supply  which  others  may  impose  upon 
us. 

Contingency  plans  and  standby  au- 
thority to  deal  fairly  and  equitably  vdth 
shortages  and  in  a  manner  which  will 
maintain  employment  and  the  economy 
are  essential. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  au- 
thority in  Federal  law  for  the  imple- 
mentation in  peacetime  of  programs 
necessary  to  deal  with  acute  energy 
shortages.  During  this  winter's  embargo. 
Federal  policy  was  dQ>endent  upon  re- 
quests for  voluntary  public  action  and  a 
very  broad  interpretation  of  the  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  which  in  some 
respects  far  exceeded  the  scope  and  pur- 
pose of  that  act. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  future  we  can- 
not continue  to  rely  on  voluntary  ex- 
hortations for  sacrifice  as  orxjr  only  means 
to  deal  with  shortages.  We  must  act  to 
increase  supply.  We  must  have  a  policy 
of  energy  conservation.  We  must  also 
have  at  hand  contingency  plans  which 
can  be  rapidly  and  effectively  imple- 


mented tf  we  are  to  retain  economic 
and  political  Independence.  Standby  au- 
thority and  contingency  planning  to  deal 
with  critical  shortages  will  continue  to  be 
essential  to  maintaining  our  national  se- 
curity and  our  freedom  of  action  until 
we  attain  the  capability  for  energy  self- 
sufficiency. 

The  bill  I  son  introducing  today  accom- 
modates the  administration's  requests  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  within  the 
context  of  our  negotiations.  It  is  pat- 
terned after  the  bill  previously  vetoed 
by  the  President.  Changes  in  the  bill  in- 
clude incorporation  of  a  number  of  tech- 
nical changes,  deletion  of  the  price  roll- 
back provisions  contained  in  the  confer- 
ence report,  smd  conversion  of  the  major 
provisions  of  the  bill  into  standby  au- 
thorities which  may  be  exercised  only 
in  periods  of  critical  shortages. 

PRICING   OF  PETROLEUM   FSODITCTS 

Mr.  President,  the  adverse  impact  of 
acute  fuel  shortages  arising  from  the 
Arab  embargo  has  been  a  highly  visible 
national  problem  which  has  touched 
nearly  every  citizen.  The  lifting  of  the 
embarg^o  offers  a  tenuous  and  uncertain 
prospect  of  reducing  the  shortfall  be- 
tween supply  and  demand.  What  will  not 
be  reduced,  however,  are  the  extraordi- 
nary price  levels  attained  by  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products.  What  is  not  af- 
fected is  the  potential  for  comparable  in- 
creases in  the  near  future.  Less  apparent 
than  a  line  at  a  gas  station,  but  equally 
damaging  to  the  Nation's  well  being,  is 
the  erosion  of  tbe  family  budget  and  the 
stimulus  to  accelerated  nationwide  In- 
flation which  will  result  from  the  un- 
checked upward  movement  of  petroleum 
prices.  For  that  reason,  responsible  legis- 
lation which  authorizes  responses  to 
critical  energy  shortages  must  also  au- 
thorize responses  to  equally  critical  en- 
ergy price  Increases. 

In  the  past  6  months,  the  Wholesale 
Price  Index  for  crude  oil  and  refined 
petroleum  products  has  risen  by  over  50 
percent.  F\iel  price  increases  represented 
27  percent  of  the  total  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  during  the  past  year.  As 
startling  as  these  figures  may  be,  they 
nonetheless  are  considerably  lower  than 
those  Increases  which  would  have  oc- 
curred had  price  controls  been  nonexist- 
ent. 

Now,  however,  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  has  found  it  in- 
advisable to  extend  these  price  controls 
on  the  grounds  that  a  free  market  can 
more  efficiently  set  prices.  It  is  an  ap- 
pealing argument,  particularly  in  view  of 
our  experience  with  most  price  controls 
as  employed  by  this  administration. 

However,  for  so  long  as  the  interna- 
tional oil  market  remains  a  politicized 
cartel  there  is  no  free  market.  For  so 
long  as  the  policy  of  the  OPEC  cartel 
is  a  world  price  determinant,  there  is  no 
free  market.  For  so  long  as  the  volume  of 
oil  available  to  U.S.  oil  companies  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  policy  of  the  interna- 
tionals, there  is  no  free  market.  For  so 
long  as  domestic  production  is  restrained 
by  shortages  of  drilling  rigs,  pipe,  and 
pumps,  there  is  no  free  market. 

Consequently,  imtil  such  time  as 
domestic     self-sufficiency     is     attained 
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through  Increased  production  and  a  re- 
duction in  demand  growth,  we  cannot 
rely  upon  the  market  place  to  function 
effectively  to  regulate  supply,  demand, 
and  prices.  For  that  reason,  it  is  impera- 
tive tliat  public  policy  provide  for:  First, 
an  accelerated  effort  to  increase  domes- 
tic energy  supplies;  second,  a  continuing 
program  to  further  energy  conservation; 
third,  the  employment  of  price  regula- 
tion when  necessary  to  prevent  unaccept- 
able inflationary  pressures  on  the  nation- 
al ecoDomy  and  intolerable  energy  prices 
for  the  consumer. 

Already,  Mr.  Simon  is  predicting  gaso- 
line prices  as  high  as  80  cents  per  gallon 
in  the  next  few  months.  Thus,  in  less  than 
a  year,  consumers  face  a  doubling  of 
petroleum  costs;  yet.  they  can  still  expect 
to  experience  inadequate  supplies. 

Clearly,  this  is  an  outrageous  situation. 
It  is  one  thing  to  pay  liigh  prices  in  re- 
turn for  unlimited  energy.  It  is  another 
to  pay  the  same  exorbitant  prices  and 
to  remain  energy  deficient. 

Within  the  past  year,  gasoline  costs 
to  consumers  have  risen  three  times  and 
fuel  oil  six  times  as  fast  as  the  costs  of 
all  other  goods  and  services.  It  is  impera- 
tive, therefore,  that  some  kind  of  price 
control  authority  for  petroleimi  be  con- 
tinued for  the  near  future.  It  is  particu- 
larly necessary  in  the  light  of  current  ad- 
ministration policy  which  has  effectively 
nullified  past  conservation  efforts  and 
Increased  supplies  of  gasoline  at  the  serv- 
ice station  only  by  dipping  into  inven- 
tories. Such  a  policy  will  inevitably  in- 
crease consumption  while  supplies  are 
still  limited,  and  thus  unnecessarily  drive 
UP  prices. 

Tia  rationale  announced  by  the 
administration  for  their  policies  is  that 
exorbnant  prices  will  reduce  demand. 
We  have  recently  seen  the  cruel  results 
of  such  policies  In  the  case  of  propane, 
when  rural  low-income  and  retired  per- 
sons were  forced  to  spend  as  much  as 
75  percent  of  their  Incomes  on  propane 
fuel  and  were  consequently  faced  with 
a  choice  between  hunger  and  cold.  We 
cannot  tolerate  the  extension  of  this 
experience  throughout  the  Industrial 
and  consumer  sectors  of  ova  economy, 
which  are  so  dependent  on  petroleum. 

It  ts  absolutely  necessary,  therefore, 
that  the  President's  existing  authority 
for  petroleimi  price  controls  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  President  as  soon  as 
possible  and  that  he  employ  that  au- 
thority when  the  public  welfare 
requires  it.  For  this  reason,  such  a  pro- 
vision is  Included  In  the  bill  I  introduce 
todiu^. 

The  President,  in  his  veto  message, 
asserted  that  the  price  rollback  reqiiired 
in  the  conference  report  would  under- 
mine Incentives  to  develop  new  domestic 
energy  resources.  Fbr  reasons  I  set  out 
at  length  during  the  Senate's  debate  on 
this  legislation,  I  do  not  acc^t  the 
administration  argument. 
.  The  new  bill,  however,  does  go  a  long 
way  toward  accommodation  with  the 
administration.  It  does  not  require  a 
ndlback  of  ibices  to  any  specified  level, 
but  it  does  reiterate  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress, stated  unambiguously  in  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  that  the 
President  control  the  prices  of  crude  oil 
and  petroleum  products.  This  legislation 


allows  the  President  broad  latitude  in 
determining  specific  ceilings  but  it  re- 
quires liim  to  support  any  price  ceiling  or 
change  in  a  price  ceiling  with  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  impact  of  prices  upon 
supply  and  demand,  upon  consumers  and 
upon  employment. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  also 
ends  the  exemption  from  regulation  of 
that  14  percent  of  domestic  oil  which  is 
produced  from  stripper  v.'ells.  This  ex- 
emption was  twice  voted  by  Congress  in 
the  mistaken  anticipation  that  it  would 
provide  a  price  incentive  for  stripper 
wells  of  perhaps  50  cents  or  a  dollar  per 
barrel.  Since  the  exemption  was  enacted 
last  fall,  the  average  price  of  such  crude 
oil  has,  however,  risen  from  $4.25  to 
$10.35  per  barrel.  Spokesmen  for  the  Ad- 
ministration have  repeatedly  requested 
an  end  to  the  stripper  well  exemption, 
and  I  am  happy  to  accommodate  them 
on  this  matter. 

The  bill  also  provides  specific  relief 
for  consumers  who  have  been  victimized 
by  increases  in  propane  prices,  wholly 
out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  raw- 
material  costs.  It  makes  absolutely  clear 
the  intention  of  Congiess  that  all  raw 
materials  for  propane,  whether  produced 
from  oil  wells,  gas  wells,  or  refineries,  be 
price  controlled,  and  that  price  pass- 
throughs  be  allocated  among  the  various 
products  of  petroleum  according  to  their 
historical  price  relationsiiips. 

Mr.  President,  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Multinational  Corpo- 
rations of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  revealed  that  the  multina- 
tional oil  companies  are  making  unbe- 
lievable windfall  profits  on  their  overseas 
produchig  operations.  Aramco,  a  wholly 
owned  affiliate  of  four  U.S.  majors,  is 
now  recording  net  profits  of  $4.50  per 
barrel.  These  incredible  profits  are  not 
only  passed  on  to  American  consumers 
in  the  form  of  price  increases  for  im- 
ported oil,  which  the  administration  has 
exempted  from  price  controls,  but, 
through  the  depletion  allowance  and  the 
foreign  tax  credit,  they  produce  an  ad- 
ditional tax  windfall  for  the  companies 
at  the  expense  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
limit  domestic  price  passthroughs  on  oil 
Imported  by  the  multinationals  to  the 
increases  resulting  directly  from  higher 
taxes  and  royalties  paid  to  foreigners, 
less  whatever  reduction  In  U.S.  tax  liabil- 
ities might  result  from  the  hiRher  base 
for  depletion  and  foreign  tax  credits.  No 
such  passthrough  limitation,  however,  is 
imposed  on  Imports  ctf  oil  from  non- 
affiliates,  so  that  this  requirement  will 
not  imdermine  the  competitive  position 
of  independent  refiners  and  marketers 
who  must  obtain  their  Oil  In  world  mar- 
kets at  arms-length. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Montota)  : 
S.  3268.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aerraiautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration to  transfer  or  lotin  certain 
artifacts  of  the  Nation's  space  program 
to  the  International  Space  Hall  of  Fame 
at  Alamogwdo.  N.  Mex,  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  will  play 
a  vital  role  in  the  development  of  the 
International  Space  Hall  of  Fame  lo- 
cated at  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex.  This  bill 
woind  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
to  transfer  or  loan  space  artifacts  to  the 
International  Space  Hall  of  Fame. 

Recently  the  New  Mexico  State  Leg- 
islature appropriated  |1.8  million  for 
construction  of  the  hall  of  fame  and  the 
primary  site  development.  I  was  very 
encouraged  by  the  actions  of  the  State 
legislature  in  that  their  effort  shows  a 
sincere  commitment  to  the  establish- 
ment and  promotion  of  the  International 
Space  Hall  of  Fame. 

New  Mexico  has  long  been  one  of  the 
leading  centers  for  spaoe  flight  research 
and  development.  The  toUl  I  am  intro- 
ducing will  allow,  the  hall  of  fame  to 
utilize  such  artifacts  that  have  played 
such  a  vital  role  in  our  space  iiistory.  I 
would  like  to  briefly  cite  some  of  New 
Mexico's  major  space  accomplishments: 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddald,  space  propul- 
sion pioneer,  tested  rockets  near  Roswell, 
N.  Mex..  in  the  early  1930's; 

Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun  and  his  team 
of  160  German  scientists  tested  and  fired 
more  than  60  V-2  rockets  at  White  Sands 
Proving  Ground  in  the  late  1940's  and 
early  1950's; 

Dr.  James  P.  Henry  and  associates 
from  the  aeromedical  laboratory  of 
Wright  Field  sent  monkeys  into  space  in 
closed  cabins  on  Aerobee  rockets  in  1951 
and  1952.  In  1954  a  Navy  rocket  fired 
from  White  Sands  Proving  Groimd  re- 
turned photographs  from  space  of  a 
tropical  storm.  The  first  manmade  ob- 
jects to  escape  the  Earth  were  metal 
pellets  launched  into  orbit  around  the 
Sun  by  a  shaped  charge  from  the  nose 
of  an  Aerobee  above  White  Sands  in 
1967; 

The  NASA  White  Sands  Test  Facility 
conducted  propulsion  t^ests  of  the  Apollo 
service  and  lunar  modules.  The  Apollo 
escape  system  was  tested  at  White  Sands 
Missile  Range,  using  Little  Joe  II 
rockets.  Test  of  the  Apollo  guidance 
system,  providing  for  pinpoint  landings 
on  the  Moon,  and  simiflated  reentry  of 
Apollo  command  module  couches  were 
accomplished  at  Hollo»nan  Air  Force 
Base;  and  I 

In  1945,  the  first  atOmlc  fission  ex- 
plosion at  Trinity  site  hear  Alamogordo 
heralded  future  space  propulsion  for 
deep  space  exploration. 

The  basic  intent  of  the  International 
Space  Hall  of  Fame  is  to  honor  astro- 
nauts, cosmonauts,  and  scientists  of  the 
world  who  achieved  in  space  exploration. 
The  hall  o|  fame  received  the  close  co- 
operation of  Dr.  C.  Starke  Draper,  pres- 
ident of  the  International  Academy  of 
Astronautics,  when  a  resolution  was  sub- 
mitted at  the  aimual  meeting  in  Baku, 
U.S.S.R.,  to  have  the  academy  select  the 
first  hundred  candidates  for  the  hall  of 
fame. 

I  am  confident  that  with  the  passage 
of  this  legislation,  New  Mexico  will  be 
able  to  offer  the  genenj  public  a  much 
needed  source  of  historical  knowledge 
concerning  our  space  research  and  de- 
velopment programs. 
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By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S.  3269.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  annual  in- 
come limitations  applicable  to  disability 
and  death  pensions  and  to  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  for  de- 
pendent parents.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  AITairs. 

INCREASE    IN    INCOME    LIMITATIONS    FOE    VETER- 
ANS AND   THEIK   DEPENDENTS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  increase  the 
armual  income  limitations  applicable  to 
veterans'  disability  and  death  pensions 
and  to  dependency  and  indem.nity  com- 
pensation for  dependent  parents. 

This  measure  would  accomplish  two 
things :  First,  it  would  restore  to  the  vet- 
erans' pension  rolls  people  who  have 
been  dropped  because  of  Increases  in  so- 
cial security,  and,  secondly,  it  would  al- 
low many  people  to  adjust  to  future 
income  changes  by  making  gradual  re- 
duction in  veterans'  pensions  as  other 
income  increases. 

There  are  few  people  in  this  coimtry 
who  have  not  felt  the  impact  of  infla- 
tion. When  the  cost  of  living  and  the 
price  of  food  go  up  as  fast  as  they  have 
over  the  last  months,  every  segment  of 
American  society  suffers.  But  there  are 
some  people  in  this  country  who  inevi- 
tably suffer  more  from  inflation — those 
with  flxed  income,  especially  the  elderly, 
veterans,  and  their  dependents. 

Last  December  Congress  approved  leg- 
islation providing  a  10 -percent  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  veterans'  and  widows' 
pensions  for  non-service-connected  disa- 
bilities. Those  eligible  for  that  increase 
should  be  getting  it  now.  However,  many 
others  who  were  expecting  an  increase 
found  themselves  cut  off  from  their  pen- 
sions altogether  in  January. 

The  non-service-connected  veterans' 
pension  is  based  on  the  amount  of  out- 
side income  an  individual  receives,  in- 
cluding 90  percent  of  the  income  received 
by  social  security  beneficiaries.  Because 
of  a  social  security  increase  in  January 
1973,  many  veterans  and  widows  had 
their  pensions  reduced  or  abruptly  ter- 
minated this  past  year  because  the  so- 
cial security  increase  raised  them  above 
the  maximum  income  limitation.  Unless 
legislation  Is  passed  during  this  session 
of  Congress,  many  will  face  that  prospect 
again  next  year  as  a  result  of  the  new 
two-step,  11 -percent  social  security  In- 
crease that  already  has  begun  to  take 
effect. 

Right  now,  the  maximum  Income  limi- 
tation for  a  single  veteran,  a  widow,  or 
for  a  dependent  parent  is  $2,600  a  year, 
and  it  is  $3,800  a  year  for  a  veteran  with 
a  dependent,  a  widow  with  a  dependent, 
or  for  two  dependent  parents.  As  It  now 
stands,  a  single  veteran  receives  a  maxi- 
mum monthly  pension  of  $143  if  his  out- 
side income  is  $300  a  year  or  less.  The 
minimum  pension  of  $28  a  month  Is  paid 
to  a  veteran  whose  Income  is  $2,600,  and 
no  pension  is  paid  at  all  if  annual  Income 
exceeds  this  amount. 

This  simply  is  not  fair.  A  veteran  who 
earns  $2,600  a  year  would  get  an  annual 
pension  of  $336 — for  a  total  annual  In- 
come of  $2,936.  Yet  a  veteran  who  earns 
$2,601  a  year — just  $1  more — would  re- 
ceive no  benefits  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 


A  veteran,  or  a  widow,  with  a  depend- 
ent who  exceeds  the  income  limitation 
of  $3,G00  is  effected  in  much  the  same 
way.  A  widow  with  a  dependent  can  find 
her  pension  cut  by  more  than  $500  an- 
nually, and  a  veteran  with  a  dependent 
who  exceeds  the  Income  limitation  can 
lose  more  than  $460  armually. 

For  individuals  who  live  on  flxed  in- 
comes, this  loss  creates  a  serious  hard- 
ship. A  more  equitable  approach  would 
eliminate  the  VA  pension  gradually  as 
outside  income  increases  instead  of  com- 
pletely cutting  it  off.  This  way  the  pen- 
sioner would  not  suffer  from  an  abrupt 
loss  of  income.  Instead,  he  would  be  able 
to  adjust  to  the  reductions  diradually. 
In  small  increments. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Senate 
has  passed  similar  legislation  before. 
Most  recently,  the  Senate  adopted  S.  275 
which  would  provide  a  $400  increase  in 
maximiun  annual  income  limitations  for 
eligible  veterans  and  their  survivors.  The 
legislation  which  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day would  have  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  President,  the  Government  has 
the  ability  to  provide  needed  relief  to 
veterems  and  their  survivors.  I  know 
there  are  formidable  barriers  to  the  pass- 
age of  this  legislation.  The  President  has 
opposed  it  and.  In  the  past,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  failed  to  approve  it. 
But  if  we  are  prepared  to  make  the  dlflS- 
cult  decisions,  tJie  decisions  that  will 
most  help  people,  then  this  legislation 
should  receive  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  bill  and 
a  schedule  listing  the  current  rates  and 
the  rates  as  they  would  be  adjusted  im- 
der  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

SXTMMABT    or   CLASK   BILL 

First.  Increase  the  maximum  annual 
income  limitations  by  $400  for  eUgible 
veterans  and  their  survivors  receiving 
pensions. 

Second.  Increase  the  maximum  aimual 
Income  limitations  of  "old  law"  pen- 
sioners by  $400. 

Third.  Increase  the  maximum  Income 
limitations  by  $400  for  parents  receiving 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion. 

Fourth.  Increase  the  maximum  xm- 
eamed  Income  limitation  by  $400  for 
children  without  parents  who  are  receiv- 
ing VA  pensions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
8.  8269 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerioa  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
subsection  (b)  (1)  of  section  41  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  by  BtrtUng  out  In  the  second  sentence 
"$2,600"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"tt.700"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  tbe  second  sentence 
a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "For  annual  In- 
come In  excess  of  $2,700  up  to  and  Including 
$3,000,  the  monthly  rate  shaU  be  $4.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  the  last  sentence 
"12,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$8,000". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  416  of  such 
title  is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
"$2,600"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,700"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "For  annual  in- 


come m  excess  of  $2,700  up  to  and  Including 
$3,000,  the  monthly  rate  shall  be  $6";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  the  last  sentence 
"$2,600"  and  inserttag  in  lieu  thereof 
"$3  000". 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  416  of  such 
title  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  strllclnfcoirt  in  the  second  sentence 
"$3,800"  and  msertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
"$4,000"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
a  new  sentence  as  foUows:  "For  annual  In- 
come In  excess  of  $4,000  up  to  and  Including 
$4,200,  the  monthly  rate  shaU  be  $5.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  the  last  sentence 
"$3,800"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$4,200". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  821  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  as 
foUows: 

( 1  >  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
"$2,600"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,800"; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "For  annual  in- 
come in  excess  of  $2,800  up  to  and  including 
$3,000,  the  monthly  rate  shall  be  $8";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  the  last  sentence 
"$2,600"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$3,000". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  521  of  such 
title  ts  amended  by  striking  out  "$3,800"  each 
time  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$4,200". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  641  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  hy 
striking  out  "$2,600"  each  time  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,000". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  641  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$3,800"  each 
time  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$4,200". 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  642  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$2,000"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$2,400". 

Sec.  5.  The  annual  Income  limitations  gov- 
erning payment  of  pension  under  the  first 
sentence  of  section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans'  Pen- 
sion Act  of  1959  hereafter  shall  be  $2,600  and 
$3,900.  instead  of  $2,200  and  $3,600,  respec- 
tively. 

Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  tbe 
first  day  of  the  second  calendar  month  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  enactment. 


1  ncome  not  over- 

Current  rate 

Proposed  rate 

Veteran  alone: 

$300 

$U3 

$143 

J400 

140 

140 

J500 

137 

137 

1600 

134 

134 

J700_ 

ISl 

131 

J800 

128 

128 

W)0 

124 

124 

Jl.OOO 

120 

120 

Jl.lOO          

116 

116 

J1.200 

U2 

112 

$1,300 

108 

108 

Jl,400 

103 

103 

Jl,500.... 

98 

9$ 

»1,600 

93 

93 

$1,700       .  . 

87 

87 

$1300 

81 

81 

$1,900 

75 

7S 

$2,000 

69 

C9 

$2.100 

63 

63 

$230 

57 

57 

$2,300 

50 

» 

12.400 

43 

43 

$2.500 

36 

36 

$2W) 

28 

a 

$2,700 

0 

20 

«300 

0 

12 

$2,900 

0 

8 

$3,000 

0 

8 

Veteran  with  dependent: 

$300 

154 

154 

$W0 

154 

154 

$SO0 

154 

154 

$600 

152 

152 

$700 

150 

ISO 

$800 

148 

148 

$900 

145 

145 

$1,000 

_                142 
139 

142 

Jl.lOO 

189 

$1,200 

136 

136 
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IncodM  not  ov«r- 


Currmt  rata  Proposed  rata    Income  not  over— 


Current  rate  Proposed  rate 


J133 

130 

127 

124 

121 

118 

115 

112 

109 

106 

103 

100 

97 

94 

90 

86 

82 

78 

74 

70 

65 

60 

55 

SO 

45 

39 

0 

0 

0 

0 

96 

95 
94 
93 
90 
87 
84 
81 
78 
75 
72 
69 
65 
61 
57 
53 
49 
45 
41 
37 
33 
29 
2S 
21 
0 
0 
0 
0 

114 
114 
114 
114 
114 
113 
112 
111 
110 
lOS 
106 
104 
102 
100 
96 
96 
94 
92 
90 
88 
86 
84 
82 
79 
76 
73 
70 
67 
64 
61 
58 
55 
51 
47 
44 
U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

no 

107 
104 
101 

97 

93 

89 

85 

80 


;i33 
130 
127 
124 
121 
118 
US 
112 
109 
106 
103 
100 
97 
94 
90 
86 
82 
78 
74 
70 
65 
60 
55 
50 
45 
39 
33 
27 
21 
IS 

96 
95 
94 
93 
90 
87 
84 
81 
78 
75 
72 
69 
65 
61 
57 
S3 
49 
45 
41 
37 
33 
29 
25 
21 
17 
13 
9 
5 

114 
114 
114 
114 
114 
113 
112 
111 
110 
108 
106 
104 
102 
100 
98 
96 
94 
92 
90 
88 
86 
84 
82 
79 
76 
73 
70 
67 
64 
61 
58 
55 
51 
47 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

110 
107 
104 
101 

97 

93 


Jl,700 

JIJOO 

J1.900 

»2,000 

J2,100 

»2,200 

$2,300 

J2.400 

J2,500 . 

C.6O0 

$2,700 

$2,800 

$2,900 

$3,000 

2  parents  together: 

$800 

$900 

$1,000 

$1,100 

$1,200 

$1,300 

$1,400... 

$1,500 

$1.600 

$1,700 

$1.800 

$1,900 

$2,000 

$2,100 

$2.200 

$2.300.... 

$2,400 

$2.500 

$2.600 

$2.700 

$2,800 

$2.900 

$3,000 

$3,100 

$3.200 

$3.300 

$3.400 

$3,500 

$3.600 

$3.700 

$3.800 

$3.900 

$4.000 

$1.100 

$4.200 

2  parents  not  togetlier: 

$800 

$900 

$1,000 

$1,100 

$1.200 

$1.300 

$1.400 

$1.500 

$1,600 

$1,700 

$1,800 

$1,900 

$2,000 

$2,100 

$2.200 

$2,300 

$2.400 

$2,500 

$2.600 

$2.700 

$2,800 

$2.900 

$3,000 


»75 
69 
63 
57 
50 
43 
36 
28 
20 
12 
0 
0 
0 
0 

74 
74 
74 
73 
72 
70 
68 
66 
64 
62 
60 
S8 
% 
54 
52 
50 
48 
46 
44 
42 
40 
38 
35 
32 
29 
26 
23 
20 
17 
14 
11 
0 
0 
0 
0 

77 
75 
73 
71 
68 
65 
62 
58 
54 
50 
46 
42 
38 
34 
30 
26 
21 
16 
11 

0 

0 

0 

0 


J75 

69 

63 

57 

50 

43 

36 

28 

20 

12 

4 

4 

4 

4 

74 

74 
74 
73 
72 
70 
68 
66 
64 
62 
60 
58 
56 
54 
52 
50 
48 
46 
44 
42 
40 
38 
35 
32 
29 
26 
23 
20 
17 
14 
11 

8 

5 

5 

5 

77 
75 
73 
71 
68 
65 
62 
58 
54 
50 
46 
42 
38 
34 
30 
26 
21 
16 
11 

6 

6 

6 

6 
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By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Johnston)  : 
S.  3270.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended.  Re- 
ferred  to  the   Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  for  myself,  Mr. 
Tower  and  Mr.  Johnston. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  is  impor- 
tant and  time  tested  legislation  support- 
ing programs  vital  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. In  the  Defense  Production  Act  the 
Congress  addressed  the  need  for  divert- 
ing certain  materials  and  facilities  from 
civilian  use  to  military  and  related  piu-- 
poses,  to  develop  preparedness  programs, 
and  to  provide  for  the  expansion  of  pro- 
ductive capacity  and  supidy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time.  I  also  ask  imanlmouE  consent  that 


a  copy  of  the  letter  trinsmlttlng  the 
administration's  proposal  for  extending 
the  Defense  Production  Act  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3270 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senc^e  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 717(a)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended  (50  UJ3.C.  App.  2166(a)), 
is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  date 
"June  30.  1974"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  date  "June  30, 1976." 

General   Sebvzces 

AOMrNISTRATION, 

Washington,  D.C.,  gfarch  1,  1974. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Pokd, 

President  of  the  Senate,  X/.S^  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  PREsmENx:   There  Is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  bUl  "To  ftmend   the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended." 

The  bill  would  extend  tke  Act  for  two 
years,  changing  Its  termination  date  from 
June  30.  1974,  to  Jime  30,  1976. 

The  Defense  Production  ^t  is  Important 
and  time-tested  legislation  supporting  pro- 
grams vital  to  our  national  eecurlty.  In  the 
Defense  Production  Act  the  Congress  ad- 
dressed the  need  to  divert  certain  materials 
and  facilities  from  clvUlan  luse  to  military 
and  related  purposes,  to  develop  prepared- 
ness programs,  and  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  productive  capacity  and  supply. 

Title  I  of  the  Act  provides  authority  to 
give  priority  treatment  to  vital  defense  con- 
tracts and  to  allocate  materials  and  facul- 
ties for  defense  programs,  rt  Is  under  this 
authority  that  the  Defense  Materials  Sys- 
tem and  the  Defense  Priorities  System  have 
been  established.  The  regulations  tar  theee 
systems  not  only  serve  current  defense  needs 
in  the  short-supply  conditions  that  char- 
acterize today's  market  bv*  also  provide 
basic  arrangements  that  coidd  be  extended 
as  required  by  any  foreseeable  national  de- 
fense emergency. 

Continuing  operations  under  these  regu- 
lations also  provide  a  corps  of  experienced 
specialists  who  would  be  a  nucleus  for  the 
rapid  and  efficient  expansion  of  the  priori- 
ties and  allocations  system  that  would  be 
needed  in  time  of  any  future  industrial 
mobilization. 

Title  ni  of  the  Act  provides  needed  au- 
thority for  the  expansion  of  the  Nation's 
productive  capacity  to  meet  lt»  defense  needs. 
It  Includes  authority  to  make  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  to  private  business  enterprises 
for  the  expansion  of  capacity,  the  develop- 
ment of  technological  processes,  and  the 
production  of  essential  materials,  including 
the  exploration,  development,  and  mining  of 
strategic  and  critical  metals  and  minerals. 
This  Title  also  authorizes  the  guarantee  of 
loans  to  finance  the  performAnce  of  defense 
contracts. 

One  provision  of  Title  VD  Is  the  basic 
authority  for  the  National  Defense  Executive 
Reserve — a  pool  of  individuals  with  proven 
executive  talents  who  have  vndergone  spe- 
cial training  and  have  agreed  to  enter  Gov- 
ertunent  Sffl^lce  If  ever  an  emergency  should 
require  their  rapid  mobUlzatlon. 

Title  vri  also  provides  authority  under 
which  defense  contractors  may.  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  enter  into  volun- 
tary agreements  serving  defense  ptuposes 
without  violating  the  antltrujt  laws. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  Is  the  corner- 
stone of  the  present  legal  structure  for  In- 
suring preparedness  to  meet  crises  requiring 
the  mobUi2atlon  of  the  Nation's  Industrial 
and  material  resources.  OSA  therefore 
strongly  urges  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  draft  bill. 
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The  OfGce  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  legislative  proposal  to  the 
Congress,  and  that  its  enactment  would  be 
in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely, 

Arthur  P.  Sampson, 

Administrator. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

8.    1835 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  (Mr.  Williams), 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1835,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  increase  the  maximum  amoimt  of 
servicemen's  group  life  insurance  to 
$20,000  to  provide  full-time  coverage 
thereunder  for  certain  members  of  the 
Reserves  and  National  Guard,  to  author- 
i2»  and  conversion  of  such  insurance  to 
veterans'  group  life  insurance  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  2801 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
was  £ulded  £is  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2801,  to 
amend  the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
with  respect  to  safe  vitamins  and  min- 
erals, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2813 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett)  .  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias),  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2813,  to  estab- 
lish within  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, an  agency  for  energy  adjustment  to 
administer  a  guaranteed  Government 
loan  program  for  adjustments  necessary 
to  convert  to  a  petroleum-scarce 
economy. 

8.  2854 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
was  Added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  3234,  a 
bill  to  authorize  a  vigorous  Federal  pro- 
Act  to  expand  the  authority  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolic 
and  Digestive  Diseases  in  order  to  ad- 
vance a  national  attack  on  arthritis. 

8.   3056 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Haskell,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3056,  to 
authori2ffi  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
amend  retroactively  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  pertaining  to 
the  computation  of  price  support  pay- 
ments under  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954  In  order  to  insure  the  equitable 
treatment  of  ranchers  and  farmers. 

S.    3234 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huhphret,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2854.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
gram  of  research  and  developmenh  to 
assure  the  utilization  of  solar  energy  as  a 
major  source  for  our  national  energy 


needs,  to  provide  for  the  development  and 
commercial  use  of  solar  technology  smd 
to  establish  an  Office  of  Solar  Energy 
Research  in  the  U.S.  Government. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dohinick,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  173,  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
appoint  a  national  commission  for  the 
control  of  epilepsy  and  its  consequences. 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLUTION    181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  181,  establishing 
the  National  Coin  Week. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  300— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  ES- 
TABLISH LEGISLATIVE  REVIEW 
SUBCOMMITTEES  IN  THE  STAND- 
ING COMMITTEES  OF  THE  SENATE 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

LEGISLATIVE  REVIEW  SXTBCOMMITTEES:    NO  MORE 
"PASS   IT   AND   POBGET   IT"  LXOISLATIOM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Senate  passed  historic  legisla- 
tion to  reform  the  budgetmaking  proce- 
dures of  Congress. 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  budget 
reform  bill  was  a  title  strengthening  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  carry  out  its  legis- 
lative review  and  oversight  function. 

Under  that  title,  we  authorized  the 
committees  to  use  modem  and  Innova- 
tive techniques  in  reviewing  and  apprais- 
ing how  the  executive  branch  carries  out 
laws  we  have  passed  in  Congress.  We 
agreed  to  equip  the  General  Accounting 
Office  with  better  physical  and  legal  tools 
for  assisting  Congress  in  that  process. 
And  we  instructed  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  advise  Congress  on  means  of  im- 
proving its  performance  of  this  Impor- 
tant duty. 

During  debate  on  that  title,  I  intro- 
duced with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  a  modified 
version  of  an  amendment  I  had  offered 
earlier.  It  proposed  the  establishment  of 
legislative  review  subcommittees  in  the 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate,  and 
it  set  forth  a  system  designed  to  assure 
that  each  Federal  program  would  be  re- 
viewed in  the  Senate  at  least  once  every 
5  years,  and  hopefully  every  3.  ITils  was 
a  logical  extension  of  the  provisions  of 
the  budget  reform  bill,  and  of  the  intent 
of  Its  authors. 

I  was  gratified  and  encouraged,  Mr. 
President,  by  the  kind  response  given  to 
the  amendment.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  graciously  promised  that,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  he  would  see 
that  a  prompt  heai'ing  was  held  on  our 
proposal  if  it  would  be  reintroduced  as 
a  resolution  amending  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 


With  that  promise  in  mind,  I  submit 
such  a  resolution  today. 

During  the  debate  on  the  amendment 
last  Friday,  three  other  Senators  also 
offered  their  support  as  cosponsors  of 
such  a  resolution. 

They  are  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BiDEN) ,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Brock)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie).  I  am  happy  to  in- 
clude them  as  cosponsors  of  the  resolu- 
tion I  offer  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  repeat  the 
descripion  I  offered  on  Friday,  outlining 
the  provisions  of  the  resolution. 

It  provides  for  three  possible  means 
of  fulfilling  the  legislative  review  and 
evaluation  responsibilities  of  the  Senate. 

The  first  method,  which  we  hope  would 
be  used  most  often,  would  be  accom- 
plished by  having  the  committee  that 
holds  jurisdiction  over  a  program  assign 
responsibility  to  a  subcommittee  to  re- 
view and  evaluate  it,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  legislative  review  subcommittee 
established  under  our  resolution. 

If.  however,  this  subcommittee,  given 
program  evaluation  responsibility  by  the 
committee  of  jurisdiction,  fails  to  carry 
out  its  responsibility  in  3  years,  the  duty 
would  automatically  revert  to  the  sub- 
committee on  legislative  review. 

If  that  subcommittee,  too,  failed  to 
carry  out  the  responsibility  within  1  year  ^ 
after  having  received  it,  the  Senate  would  ' 
request  the  Comptroller  General  to  have 
the  program  reviewed  and  to  submit  a 
report  to  the  appropriate  standing  com- 
mittee. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
would  be  exempt  from  the  requirements 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  rule  would  as- 
sure that  every  program  we  enact  and 
every  law  we  pass  would  be  subject  to  re- 
view and  evaluation  once  in  every  3  years 
at  best,  and  at  a  minimum  every  5  years. 

For  too  long,  the  Senate,  with  its  tre- 
mendous workload  and  responsibilities 
in  the  areas  of  writing  new  legislation, 
has  failed  to  adopt  a  reliable,  systematic 
means  of  carrying  out  its  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities on  past  legislation. 

It  is  true  that  a  subcommittee  here,  a 
committee  there,  does  from  time  to  time 
single  out  a  particular  program  and  call 
in  for  hearings  the  executive  branch  ad- 
ministrators who  run  the  program  and 
some  citizens  directly  affected  by  it,  and 
perhaps  some  outside  specialists  who  are 
knowledgeable  in  its  operation. 

But  as  a  rule,  our  fulfillment  of  this 
important  responsibility  has  been  weak 
and  irregular.  In  general,  we  have  too 
often  fallen  into  the  habit  of  "p>ass  it 
and  forget  it"  lawmaking.  This  Is  a  bad 
habit  to  allow  to  persist.  We  must  break 
It  and  form  some  good  habits  instead. 

I  bellfive  there  is  no  better  time  than 
now  to  adopt  better  habits  where  this 
Unportant  legislative  function  is  con- 
cerned. We  have  just  passed  a  major 
reform  in  our  methods  of  handling  the 
Federal  budget  each  year,  and  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  we  will  soon  pass  a  final 
version  after  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives. 
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FnHn  so  great  an  achievement  as  this, 
the  reform  of  our  budgetmaklng  proce- 
dures, It  should  be  a  relatively  easy  mat- 
ter to  revitalize  our  performance  of  the 
duty  to  oversee  and  review  the  laws  we 
have  passed  and  the  programs  we  have 
instituted  in  the  past. 

There  are  other  reforms  and  Improve- 
ments still  needed  beyond  this,  to  be 
sure.  I  refer  my  colleagues  to  my  bill, 
S.  2992,  the  Modem  Congress  Act,  as  an 
outline  of  some  of  the  major  needs  as 
I  see  them.  The  resolution  I  offer  today 
is  drawn  from  one  of  the  11  titles  in 
that  bill. 

Mr.  President,  prompt  consideration  of 
the  legislative  review  subcommittee  con- 
cept, as  the  next  step  in  the  moderniza- 
tion of  this  great  institution  of  Congress, 
would  be  most  appropriate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  .to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  foUows: 
A  KxsoLunoiv  To  Ebtabusb  Legislatits  Re- 

vnw    STTBCoicMiiTKia    nf    the    Stamdino 

CoMioTTas  or  ths  Sihati 

Whereas  there  Is  Imposed  upon  the  stand- 
ing oommltteee  of  the  Senate  the  duty  to 
conduct  uialyslB.  •ppralwl  and  evaluation 
of  the  programs,  pc^ias  and  proceduree  of 
the  United  States  Oorenunent,  In  carrying 
out  the  Lawi  enacted  by  Congrees;  and 

Whereas  that  duty  has  been  fulfilled  un- 
evenly and  qwradlcally  and  there  are  many 
programs  that  have  been  too  long  neglected 
as  the  object  of  CXmgreaslonal  oversight  pro- 
ceedings In  the  Senate: 

Now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  that  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  are  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  rule : 

"Rule  XLV. 

"LegUIatlve  Review  SubocHnmlttees. 

"1.  Each  standing  committee  shall  estab- 
lish a  subcommittee  on  legislative  review. 
Tlie  purpose  and  duty  of  such  subcommittees 
shall  be  to  (jsstet  the  Senate  In — 

"(a)  Its  analysis,  appraisal  and  evaluation 
of  the  ^plication,  administration,  and  ex- 
ecution of  those  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the 
subject  matter  of  which  Is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  committee  of  each  such  sub- 
committee, and  In  particular.  In  its  analysis, 
^>pralsal  and  evaluation  of  any  order,  regu- 
lation, rule,  certificate,  code  of  fair  competi- 
tion, lloenae.  notice,  or  similar  Instrument.  Is- 
soed,  prsecrtbed.  or  pnunulgated  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  execution  of  such  laws  or 
parts  of  laws,  and 

"(b)  Its  formulation,  consideration  and 
enactment  of  such  modlflcatlons  of  or 
changes  In  those  laws,  and  of  such  additional 
laglsUtlon,  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate. 

"a.  In  the  case  of  a  committee  having  one 
or'  more  subcommittees  to  which  the  com- 
mittee has  given  responsibility  for  consider- 
ing and  midflng  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  subject  mattns  within  the  subject 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  LegUIatlve  Review  of  that  com- 
mlttee  shall  assist  that  subccanmlttee  In  re- 
viewing and  studying  the  application,  ad- 
mlnlstratloD,  and  eixeentlon  of  those  laws,  or 
parts  of  laws,  which  are  within  such  reapm- 
slbUlty.  Any  such  subcommittee  shaU  make 
a  report  on  the  results  of  Its  review  and 
study  at  least  once  every  three  years.  In  the 
event  the  subcommittee  haS  not  made  a  re- 
port within  a  three-year  pwlod,  the  Subcom- 


mittee on  Legislative  Review  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  make  such  review  and  study,  and 
submit  a  report  thereon  to  the  committee, 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  subcom- 
mittee having  such  responsibility  was  to  have 
made  such  report.  In  the  case  of  any  subject 
matter  not  within  the  reeponslblllty  of  any 
particular  subcommittee  of  the  committee, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Review  ol 
that  committee  shall  make  such  review  and 
study  with  respect  to  sudh  subject  matter 
and  submit  a  r^ort  thereon  to  the  commit- 
tee not  less  than  once  every  third  year. 

"3.  In  any  case  in  which  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Legislative  Review  has  not  submitted 
a  report  to  be  prepared  by  It  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  Rule  within  the  period  of  time 
provided  In  that  paragraph,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall,  within  one  year  after  the  last 
day  on  which  the  subcommittee  report  was 
to  have  been  submitted,  make  such  study 
and  report  the  subcommittee  was  to  have 
made,  and  submit  a  report  thereon  to  the 
committee. 

"4.  The  provisions  of  this  nile  do  not  apply 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate. 

"6.  Nothing  In  this  Rule  shall  be  construed 
as  precluding  any  Legislative  Review  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  from  conducting 
hearings  and  engaging  in  other  deliberations 
jointly  with  such  committees  or  subcommit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
the  House  may  designate  to  conduct  the 
analyses,  appraisals  and  reviews  required 
under  this  Rule." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPQNSOR  OP  A 
RESOLUTION 

.Senate  Resolution  281 

At  theirequest  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  281,  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  allocation 
of  necessary  energy  sources  to  the  tour- 
Ism  industry.  1 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Senate  Concttrrent  REsoLtrnoN  68 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javtts,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Roll- 
ings), the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
IwoTTTx) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  THxmMONi)) ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williaus)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  GtrRNrr) ,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiHE) ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  YoiTNG)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  68,  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  regarding 
Americans  missing  in  action  in  Indo- 
china. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974— AMEND- 
MENTS 

amendment  no.    1112 

(Onfered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
TowKR)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bUl  (S.  3044)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to 
provide  for  public  financing  of  primary 
and  general  election  campaigns  for  Fed- 
eral elective  office,  and  to  amend  certain 
other  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
financing  and  conduct  of  such  cam- 
paigns. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1113 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  long 
been  concerned  with  the  growing  public 
cynicism  and  loss  of  confldence  in  gov- 
ernment. More  than  3V2  years  ago  I  In- 
troduced two  bills  aimed  at  establishing 
new  standards  of  conduct  for  public  of- 
ficials, the  Judicial  Disqualification  Act 
and  the  Omnibus  Disclosure  Act.  Both 
were  outgrowths  of  lessons  learned  dur- 
ing the  debates  over  the  qualifications  of 
Supreme  Court  nominees. 

Day  after  day  banner  headlines  fur- 
nish new  disclosures  which  continue  to 
undermine  the  already  shaky  faith  ol 
our  citizens  in  their  government  in  gen- 
eral, and  which  erode  public  confldence 
in  the  integrity  of  public  officials  and  the 
electoral  process  In  particular.  The  cal- 
lous subversion  of  the  political  process 
represented  by  the  Watergate  affairs  is 
a  national  tragedy  of  major  proportions. 

Too  many  good  Amerleans  believe  the 
tactics  of  Watergate  are  business  as 
usual  in  the  political  and  governmental 
process.  Bug^g.  burglary,  bribery,  and 
perjury  are  not  acceptable  In  the  political 
process.  It  is  a  national  tragedy  that  such 
acts  are  accepted  and  associated  as  part 
of  the  political  process  in  the  public  mind 
today. 

The  bill  presently  under  consideration 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting  the 
responsibility  of  the  legislative  branch  to 
act  to  correct  the  abuses  which  became 
so  starkly  evident  in  the  1972  campaign. 
Many  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
worked  long  and  hard  in  developing  the 
provisions  of  this  comprehensive  legls- 
latlpn,  most  particulaily  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  manager  of  the  hill,  Mr.  Cannon. 
This  is  an  excellent  bill  and  has  my  full 
support. 

"niere  Is,  however,  one  additional 
aspect  of  campaign  practices  which  Wa- 
tergate revealed  which  I  believe  should 
be  covered  in  a  comprehensive  bill  and 
this  Evolves  what  have  come  to  be  known 
as  "dirty  tricks."  Almost  a  year  ago  when 
I  introduced  my  own  omnibus  bill,  the 
Campsdgn  and  Election  Reform  Act  of 
1973,  I  thought  that  a  provision  to  pro- 
hibit such  practices  was  necessary,  and 
I  would  hope  that  the  amendment  that 
I  am  now  offering  to  S.  3044  w'ould  be 
accepted. 

My  amendment  would  provide  that  any 
candidate  for  Federal  office,  or  his  em- 
ployee or  agent,  who  fraudulently  mis- 
represents himself  as  speaking,  writing, 
or  otherwise  acting  on  behalf  of  any  oth- 
er candidate  or  party  If  the  effect  is  or 
may  be  to  damage  that  candidate,  Is 
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guilty  of  a  felony  and  may  be  fined  up 
to  $50,000  or  imprisoned  for  up  to  5  years 
or  both. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1113 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

Sec.  — .  Whoever,  being  a  candidate  for 
federal  office,  as  defined  herein,  or  an  em- 
ployee or  agent  of  such  a  candidate, 

(a)  fraudulently  misrepresents  himself  or 
any  committee  or  organization  under  his 
control  as  speaking  or  writing  or  otherwise 
acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  candi- 
date or  political  party  or  employee  or  agent 
thereof  on  a  matter  which  is  or  may  be  dam- 
aging to  such  other  candidate  or  political 
party  or  employee  or  agent  thereof;  or 

(b)  wUlfully  and  knowingly  participates 
in  or  conspires  to  participate  in  any  plan, 
scheme,  or  design  to  violate  paragraph  (a) 
hereof,  shall,  for  each  such  offense,  be  fined 
not  more  than  $60,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years  or  both. 

amendment    no.    1114 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 

the  table.) 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  Senate  bill  3044,  supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    11  IB 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CHILES  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  3044,  supra. 

amendment    no.    1118 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  3044,  supra. 

amendment    no.     1120 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
Senate  biU  3044,  supra. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  CERTAIN  MIN- 
ERALS ON  PUBLIC  LANDS- 
AMENDMENTS 

amendment  mo.  Ills 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  3085)  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  certain  minerals  on  pub- 
lic lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
STATE— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1117 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

U.S.    AMBASSADOBS 

Mr.  MUSKTE.  Mr.  President,  2  months 
ago  our  relations  with  Thailand  were 
severely  strained  as  a  result  of  CIA 
meddling  in  Thailand's  internal  affairs 
without  the  knowledge,  much  less  the 
approval,  of  the  new  American  Ambas- 
sador, William  B:inter.  To  add  to  the  em- 
barrassment, the  Ambassador  happened 
to  be  an  ex-employee  of  the  CIA. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  an  American 
Ambassador  has  been  surprised  to  learn 
of  free-wheeling  activities  by  agencies 
which  the  Ambassador  is,  in  theory,  sup- 
posed to  control.  For  every  incident  re- 
ported in  the  press,  it  is  likely  there  are 
many  unreported  situations  where  the 
Ambassador  has  been  kept  in  the  dark 
about  U.S.  Government  activities  he 
should  have  known  about.  Four  years 
ago,  for  example,  the  FBI  office  in  Paris 
was  instrumental  in  bugging  or  tapping 
columnist  Joseph  Kraft  while  he  was  in 
Prance.  The  American  Ambassador  at 
the  time — along  with  Mr.  Kraft  and  the 
rest  of  the  American  people — found  out 
about  it  only  last  year  through  the  press. 

On  Harry  Truman's  desk  was  a  sign 
which  read:  "The  Buck  Stops  Here."  The 
amendment  I  am  introducing  today  stops 
the  in-country  buck  with  the  Ambsissa- 
dor.  It  would  vest  in  him  responsibility 
for  the  activities  of  all  U.S.  agencies 
within  his  country  and  would  make  those 
agencies  responsible  to  the  Ambassa- 
dor— ^with  the  single  exception  of  mili- 
tary operational  commands. 

The  text  of  the  legislation,  which  I 
plan  to  offer  within  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  as  an  amendment  to  the 
fiscal  year  1975  State  Department  au- 
thorizations bill,  Is  derived  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  letter  of  December  9,  1969, 
concerning  the  responsibilities  of  Am- 
bassadors. It  Is  but  a  restatement  of  a 
similar  letter  sent  by  the  late  President 
Kennedy  to  all  American  Ambassadors. 
Since  neither  letter  had  the  force  of 
law,  all  too  often  these  Presidential  di- 
rectives have  been  ignored,  both  by  Am- 
bassadors and  by  aggressive  or  ambitious 
representatives  of  other  agencies. 

I  believe  that  approval  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  do  much  to  bring  about  a  uni- 
fied voice  for  our  country  abroad  and 
end  the  recurring  breakdowns  of  com- 
mand and  control  in  our  country's  official 
overseas  establishments.  It  will  provide 
backbone  for  the  Ambassador  where 
backbone  is  needed  and  induce  much- 
needed  caution  on  the  part  of  other 
agencies  when  caution  is  called  for.  Any 
agency  acting  without  the  Ambassador's 
knowledge  and  consent  will  act  at  its  own 
peril.  And  the  Ambassador  acts  at  his 
peril  if  he  fails  to  stay  informed.  In  com- 
mand, and  in  control. 

It  is  high  time  for  Congress  to  assign 
full  responsibility  to  the  Ambassador — 
by  law — ^for  all  U.S.  operations  within 


his  coimtry  and,  in  turn,  to  make  all 
American  departments  and  agencies  re- 
sponsible to  the  Ambassador.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recced  the 
text  of  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1117 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

AUTHORITT  OF  AMBASSADOBS 

Sec.  7.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide certain  basic  authority  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State",  approved  August  1,  1956, 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  loUowlng  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  16.  (a)  The  United  Stetes  Ambas- 
sador to  a  foreign  country  shall  have  fuU 
responsibility  for  the  direction,  coordina- 
tion, and  supervision  of  all  United  States 
Ooverimient  officers  and  employees  In  that 
country,  except  for  personnel  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  United  States  area  mUltary  com- 
mander. 

"(b)  The  Ambassador  shall  keep  hlmseU 
fully  and  currently  Informed  with  respect 
to  all  activities  and  operations  of  the  United 
States  Government  witfam  that  country.  He 
shall  Insure  that  all  Oovemment  officers  and 
employees  In  that  country,  except  for  per- 
sonnel under  the  command  of  a  United  States 
area  mUltary  commander,  comply  fully  with 
his  directives. 

"(c)  Any  department  or  agency  having 
officers  or  employees  In  a  country  shall  keep 
the  United  States  Ambassador  to  that  coun- 
try fully  and  currently  Inframed  with  re- 
spect to  aU  activities  and  operations  of  Its 
officers  and  employees  In  that  country.  The 
department  or  agency  shall  also  Insure  that 
aU  of  its  officers  and  employees,  except  for 
personnel  under  the  command  of  a  United 
States  area  mUltary  commander,  comply 
fully  with  all  applicable  directives  of  the 
Ambassador." 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NATIONAL 
ENERGY  INFORMATION  SYS- 
TEM—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     Ill* 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.) 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2782)  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Energy  Information  System,  to 
authorize  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  undertake  an  inventory  of  XJJB.  energy 
resources  on  public  lands  and  elsewhere, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF    AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1039 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  20,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  and  I  submitted 
Amendment  No.  1039  to  S.  354,  the  no- 
fault  Insurance  blU.  I  ask  that  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  this  amendment:  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the 
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Senator  from  California  (Mr.  TxumtY), 
and  the  Senator  from  Illlnols  (Mr. 
Stxvenson)  . 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
a  copy  of  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

AlCXKDKXIlT  No.  1039 

On  page  84,  Hoe  25,  after  the  word  "lo- 
cated". Insert:  "except  that  a  vehicle  having 
less  than  foxir  wheels  may  he  specifically 
excluded,  at  the  option  of  a  State  establish- 
ing a  no-fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  Insur- 
ance in  accordance  with  title  n  of  this  Act, 
from  the  requirements  and  benefits  of  such 
plan". 

On  page  101,  line  23,  delete  the  word  "or". 

Between  lines  23  and  24  add  the  following: 

"<3)  a  deductible  not  to  exceed  an  amount 
deemed  reasonable  by  the  insurance  com- 
missioner of  such  State  for  each  individual 
if  he  sustains  injury  while  he  is  operating 
a  motor  vehicle  having  less  than  four 
wheels,  la  a  passenger  on  such  a  vehicle,  or 
both;  or". 

On  line  34  change  " (2) "  to  "  (3) ". 


NOTICE  CONCER>aNG  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

S.  John  Cottone,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  UJ3.  attorney  for  the  middle  district 
of  Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  4  years, 
(reappointment) 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Thursday,  April  4,  1974,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion, with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  WAR- 
RANTLESS WIRETAPPING  AND 
ELECTRONIC  SURVEILLANCE 

Mr.  KEUKEDY.  Mr.  President,  next 
week  the  Subcommittee  on  Administra- 
tive Practice  and  Procedure,  together 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  and  the  F^oreign  Relations  Sub- 
committee on  Surveillance,  will  begin  a 
series  of  hearings  on  warrantless  wire- 
tapping and  electronic  surveillance.  The 
flret  two  hearings  wiU  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  April  3,  and  Monday.  April  8. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
lease announcing  the  hearings  be  In- 
serted in  the  Rxcoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

SUtATOSa  KSNMEOT,   MXTOXIX,   AND    EXVDf   AN- 

RouiTot  Ofkncno  of  Wirktap  Hkarinos 

Senators  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Edmund 
8.  ICuskle  and  Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.  today  an- 
nounced the  opening  of  Joint  hearings  on 
warrantless  wiretiq>plDg  and  electronic  sur- 
veillance. 


The  joint  hearings  will  be  held  by  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure,  chaired  by  Senator 
Kennedy;  the  Foreign  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Surveillance,  chaired  by  Senator 
Miiskie;  and  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  chaired  by  Senator 
Ervln. 

The  first  day  of  hearings  will  be  held 
Wednesday,  April  3,  In  Room  2228  Dlrksen 
Office  Building,  at  10:00  a.m.  The  second 
hearing  will  be  held  Monday,  April  8,  In 
Room  4221  Dlrksen  Office  Building,  at  10:00 
a.m. 

The  witnesses  scheduled  to  testify  include : 

Wednesday,  April  3:  Elliot  L.  Richard- 
son, former  Attorney  Oeneml;  Ramsey  Clark, 
former  Attorney  General. 

Monday,  April  8:  Seaator  Lowell  P. 
Weiker,  Jr. 

Additional  hearings  will  be  held  follow- 
ing the  Congressional  recess.  During  these 
hearings  the  Subcommittee  will  Invite  testi- 
mony from  present  and  former  officials  of  the 
Departments  of  Justice  and  State,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press.  pubHc  interest  groups, 
legal  authorities,  and  victims  of  warrantless 
wiretaps. 

The  Joint  hearings  follow  an  intensive  flve- 
month  investigation  conducted  by  the  three 
Subconunittees.  They  will  focus  on  the  his- 
torical background  of  warrantless  electronic 
s\u-velllance;  the  "natlonsl  security"  con- 
cepts on  which  it  has  bsen  Jiistlfied;  the 
practices  and  procedures  oC  the  Justice  and 
State  Departments  and  other  agencies  In 
conducting  aiid  authorizing  electronic  sur- 
veillances without  court  orders;  and  the 
cases  of  the  wiretapping  of  17  government 
officials  and  newsmen,  plus  others,  which 
have  recently  come  to  light. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  hearings  will  result 
In  the  development  of  new  legislation  and 
Improved  administrative  guidelines. 


HEARING  ANNOUNCEMENT  ON 
S.  813  AND  H.R.  7730 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  a  hearing  by  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  on  S.  813  and 
KR.  7730,  bills  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  purchase  property 
located  within  the  San  Carlos  mineral 
strip. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  April  10, 
1974  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110,  Dlrksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  Those  who  wish 
to  testify  or  submit  a  statement  for  in- 
clusion in  the  hearing  record  should  con- 
tact Steven  P.  Quarles,  special  counsel 
to  the  committee,  at  225^2656. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  CONTINENTAL  SHELF 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
23,  1969  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Sielf  was  consti- 
tuted by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee,  Senator  Jackson. 
At  that  time  Senator  &fiETCALF  was  des- 
slgnated  its  chairman.  Under  his  capable 
and  dedicated  leadership,  the  special 
subcommittee  held  8  days  of  extensive 
hearings.  Those  proceedttngs  resulted  in 
a  comprehensive  hearing  record  of  al- 
most 900  pages,  covering  virtually  every 
issue  related  to  establishment  of  a  sea- 
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ward  boimdary  of  the  US.  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

From  this  thorough  investigation  was 
drawn  the  report  of  the  special  subcom- 
mittee, issued  on  December  21,  1970  with 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee.  One  of  its  most 
significant  conclusions  was : 

We  adopt  the  view  of  the  American  Branch 
of  the  International  Law  Association  regard- 
ing the  seaward  limits  of  the  legal  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  That  position  is  not  only 
consistent  with  the  wisest  of  policy  prefer- 
ences, but  more  important^  soiindly  inter- 
prets the  present  law.  It  holds  that  "rights 
under  the  1958  Oeneva  Convention  on  the 
Continental  Shelf  extends  to  the  limit  of 
exploitablllty  existing  at  any  given  time 
within  an  ultimate  limit  of  adjacency 
which  would  encompass  the  entire  con- 
tinental margin."  ^ 

I\irther  elaborating  oQ  that  position, 
the  special  subcommittee  report  stated: 

We  construe  the  heart  of  our  sovereign 
rights  under  the  1968  Genefa  Convention  to 
consist  of  the  following: 

(1)  The  exclusive  ownership  of  the  min- 
eral estate  and  sedentary  species  of  the  en- 
tire continental  margin; 

(2)  The  exclusive  right  to  control  access 
for  exploration  and  exploitation  of  the  en- 
tire continental  margin;  and 

(3)  The  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  fully  reg- 
ulate and  control  the  exploration  and  exploi- 
tation of  the  natural  resoutces  of  the  entire 
continental  margin.^ 

Ever  since  that  time  members  of  the 
Interior  Committee  and  others  have  been 
urging  the  administratioa  to  issue  leases 
for  mineral  development  beyond  the  200- 
meter  isobath,  not  only  because  of  our 
certainty  that  under  international  law 
the  United  States  has  every  right  to  do 
so,  but  more  importantly  because  we 
need  the  energy.  From  time  to  time  State 
and  Defense  Department  officials  have 
browbeaten  the  Interior  Department  Into 
a  hesitancy  to  issue  leases  beyond  200 
meters,  claiming  that  in  their  opinion 
U.S.  rights  in  such  areas  were  in  ques- 
tion. That  position  was  addressed  In  the 
report  of  the  special  subcommittee  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  offer  to  renounce  ova  sovereign 
rights  beyond  the  200-meter  isobath  could 
cast  a  cloud  on  our  present  title  to  the  re- 
sources of  a\xz  continental  margin; 

(2)  The  renunciation  of  our  sovereign 
rights  to  the  resources  of  our  continental 
margin  beyond  the  aoo-meter  isobath  in  no 
way  guarantees  the  wllllngitess  of  the  Inter- 
national community  to  redslegate  function- 
ally to  us  the  same  rights  we  would  renounce, 
and 

(3)  Our  sovereign  rights  to  explore  and 
exploit  our  continental  margin,  although  re- 
affirmed by  the  1968  Genete  Shelf  Conven- 
tion, are  nevertheless  Inherent  rights  which 
have  vested  by  virtue  of  tbe  natural  exten- 
sion beneath  the  sea  of  our  sovereign  land 
territory.  Our  sovereign  rights  to  the  re- 
sources of  this  area  are  not  dependent  upon 
the  acquiescence  and  approval  of  the  inter- 
national community.  To  re|iounce  these  in- 
herent rights  and  to  ask  that  they  be  re- 


'  Outer  Continent  Shelf.  Report  by  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Outer  Contin- 
ental Shelf  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  T7J3.  Senate.  December 
21.  1970.  Pages  16-16. 

-Report  by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Page  29. 
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turned  in  part  to  us  merely  requests  the  In- 
ternational conuniinlty  to  give  us  that  which, 
ipso  facto  and  ab  initio,  is  rightfuUy  ours 
to  begin  wlth.» 

Clearly  those  overtures  on  the  part  of 
the  State  and  Defense  Departments  were 
politically  motivated  by  concern  over  the 
impact  of  leasing  beyond  the  200-meter 
isobath  on  the  forthcoming  International 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  As  has  been 
repeatedly  pointed  out  In  Interior  Com- 
mittee staff  reports  related  to  United  Na- 
tions preparation  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference,  only  a  few  landlocked  coun- 
tries oppose  the  principle  that  coastal 
States  have  existing  rights  to  control 
mineral  resources  development  over  their 
entire  continental  margin.  For  example: 

.  .  .  the  trend  during  the  summer  of  1971 
discussion  of  the  U.N.  Seabed  Committee 
concerning  the  limits  of  coastal  state  juris- 
diction was  toward  a  200-mUe  boundary.  Only 
a  handful  of  land-locked  and  shelf-locked 
nations  expressed  opposition  to  broad  limits 
of  national  jurisdiction  over  seabed  resources. 
The  majority  of  nations  preferred  200  miles 
or  the  outer  edge  of  the  submerged  land  con- 
tinent.* 

Mr.  President,  on  March  28  of  this  year 
the  Interior  Department  will  hold  an  oil 
and  gas  lease  sale  of  certain  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  lands  off  the  Louisiana 
co£ist  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Of  the  tracts 
in  that  sale,  at  least  23  extend  beyond 
the  200-meter  depth  contour. 

Senator  Metcalf  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  his  persistent  yet  patient  leadership 
in  asserting  that  not  only  does  the  United 
States  have  existing  rights  under  inter- 
national law  to  lease  beyond  the  200- 
meter  isobath,  but  also  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  for  the  United  States  to 
do  so.  Thus,  56  months  after  Senator 
Metcalf  began  his  investigations  as 
chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  and  39 
months  after  its  report  was  issued,  the 
Interior  Department  has  finally  seen  the 
light. 

This  should  be  a  proud  day  for  America 
and  a  gratifying  day  for  Senator  Met- 
calf. We  salute  him  for  his  tireless  ef- 
forts which  have  been  so  effective  in 
prodding  the  administration  into  action. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  not 
a  member  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  However, 
serving  on  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
has  made  clear  to  me  the  need  for  devel- 
opment of  the  vital  mineral  resources 
off  our  coasts.  At  a  time  when  U.S. 
companies  are  being  nationalized  abroad, 
when  imported  supplies  of  critical  raw 
materials  are  becoming  Increasingly  un- 
dependable,  our  offshore  resources  hold 
particular  promise.  It  would  be  sheer 
foUy  to  forfeit  our  existing  rights  to  our 
Continental  Shelf.  Therefore,  I  am  in 
complete  accord  with  the  position  taken 


^Report  by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Outer  ContinentaJ  Shelf.  Page  29. 

*  The  Law  of  the  Sea  Crisia.  A  Staff  Report 
on  the  United  Nations  Seabed  Committee,  the 
Outer  Ck>ntinental  Shelf  and  Marine  Mineral 
Development.  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  United  States  Senate.  December 
1971.  Page  6. 


by   the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

I  would  like  to  second  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  In 
commending  Senator  IiAetcalf  for  his  im- 
portant efforts — both  before  and  after 
the  special  subcommittee  issued  its  re- 
port— to  encourage  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  proceed  with  leasing  beyond  the 
200-meter  isobath.  For  his  continued 
diligence  and  patience  since  the  special 
subcommittee  was  constituted,  the  Amer- 
ican people  owe  him  a  great  deal.  I  am 
proud  to  commend  him  for  his  leadership 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though not  a  member  of  the  Senate  when 
the  report  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  was  is- 
sued, I  have  had  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  deliberations  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Minerals,  Materials,  and  F\iels 
chaired  by  Senator  Metcalf.  I  heartily 
concur  in  the  assessment  expressed  by 
my  colleagues  that  Senator  Metcalf  has 
played  a  vital  role  in  bringing  about  In- 
creased leasing  of  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  lands,  and  I  congratulate  him  for 
his  important  contributions  to  allevi- 
ating the  energy  crunch  through  such 
leasing. 

It  Is  with  particular  pleasure  that  I  rise 
today  to  commend  my  coUeague  from 
Montana.  The  offshore  lease  sale  to  which 
he  has  so  significantly  contributed  is  off 
the  coast  of  my  own  State  of  Louisiana. 
The  citizens  of  Louisiana  will  benefit 
from  the  additional  jobs,  capital  invest- 
ment, and  greater  onshore  development 
that  will  occur  as  a  result  of  this  lease 
sale.  So  the  State  of  LoyiLsiana  owes  a 
special  debt  to  Senator  Metcalf  for  his 
continued  leadership  in  this  area.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  congratulate  him  personally, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Louisiana, 
for  his  imtlring  efforts  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  am  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  I  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing on  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  completely 
support  the  conclusions  expressed  in  its 
report  of  December  1970.  As  a  memlier  of 
that  subcommittee  I  am  delighted  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  congratulating  its 
chairman.  Senator  Metcalf,  for  his  im- 
portant work  in  this  area.  Oftentimes  the 
administration  turned  a  seemingly  deaf 
and  imcooperative  ear  to  his  counsel.  At 
last,  however,  the  Interior  Department 
has  scheduled  the  CX7S  lease  sale  so 
long  recommended  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Montana.  I  congratulate 
him  for  this  important  achievement. 

That  accomplishment  is  all  the  more 
significant  liecause,  as  my  colleague 
Senator  Fannin  has  pointed  out,  some 
have  argued  against  it  on  the  grounds 
that  it  might  jeopardize  international 
negotiations.  On  the  contrary,  I  quote 
from  the  first  Interior  Committee  staff 
report  on  the  law  of  the  sea  that — 

There  has  been  a  substantial  diminution  of 
the  pro8i}ects  for  International  acceptance 
of  the  administration  proposal  calling  for 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  renounce  their 
sovereign  rights  m  their  continental  mar- 
gins beyond  the  200-meter  depth  conto\ir. 


A  majority  of  coastal  nations  represented  on 
the  U.N.  Seabed  Committee  have  adopted 
a  position  on  the  outer  limits  of  exclusive 
national  Jurisdiction  over  seabed  resources 
more  consistent  with  the  position  taken  by 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

The  UjS.  Government  must  protect  the 
concerns  of  its  nationals  by  Insuring 
them  their  right  to  explore  and  develop 
the  natural  resources  on  our  continental 
margin  beyond  the  200-meter  isobath. 

Thanks  to  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  a  major  step  has  been  taken 
in  the  direction  of  making  those  assur- 
ances. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Montana  for  the  role  he  has  played 
in  encouraging  administration  action  on 
OCS  leasing  beyond  the  200 -meter  depth 
contour.  While  serving  under  his  chair- 
manship on  the  special  Subcommittee 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  it  be- 
came clear  to  me  that  such  action  would 
not  be  prompt  in  coming.  As  the  years 
went  by  following  issuance  of  the  spe- 
cial subcommittee  report.  Senator  Met- 
calf persisted  in  his  efforts  to  encourage 
Interior  Department  leasing  of  OCS 
tracts  far  offshore.  It  is  a  tribute  to  his 
patient  and  skillful  leadership  that  the 
March  28  lease  sale  has  been  scheduled. 
I  salute  him  for  his  success  in  the  area 
of  development  of  resources  on  our  en- 
tire continental  margin. 

Senator  Metcalf  has  also  pioneered 
in  another  related  area,  that  of  deep  sea- 
bed mining.  I  have  cosponsored  his  bill, 
S.  1134,  the  Deep  Seabed  Hard  Kilneral 
Resources  Act.  It  applies  a  similar  prin- 
ciple to  resource  development  on  the 
high  seas  that  the  special  subcommittee 
called  for  with  respect  to  resources  on 
the  continental  margin  beyond  the  200- 
meter  isobath.  The  special  subcommittee 
report  phrased  it  this  way: 

Prior  to  adoption  of  a  seabed  treaty  .  .  . 
the  U.S.  Government  should  provide  meas- 
ures designed  to  insure  protection  of  In- 
vestors who  desire  to  exercise  present  high 
seas  rights  to  explore  and  exploit  the  wealth 
of  the  deep  seabed  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
submerged  land  continent. 

Senator  Metcalf  has  been  pressing 
for  action  on  S.  1134  throughout  the  In- 
terior Committee's  extensive  hearings 
on  the  bin.  I  hope  that  the  leadership 
abilities  he  directed  to  OCS  mineral  de- 
velopment will  achieve  equal  success  for 
S.  1134. 


OMB  IMPOUNDMENT  REPORT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  latest 
report  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  under  the  Federal  Impoundment 
and  Information  Act,  as  amended. 

This  report  lists  the  amount  of  ap- 
propriated funds  which  the  administra- 
tion had  in  reserve  as  of  February  4, 
1974. 

Because  of  the  interest  in  the  issue  of 
impoimdment  of  appropriated  funds,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  OMB 
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xvpoTi  be  printed  in  the  Rkord  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

ExxctmvK  OmcE  of  the  President, 
WathingUm.  DJO.,  February  19. 1974. 
Hon.  QtMJUJt  B.  FoBD, 
PresiOent  0}  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DX}. 

p,t,  j4»  FBE8IDKNT:  The  enclosed  report 
is  BUbmltted  piirauant  to  the  Federal  Im- 
Doundment  »nd  Information  Act.  as  amend- 
ed In  accordance  with  that  Act.  the 
report  U  being  tranamitted  to  the  Congress 
ai^to  the  OomptroUer  General  ol  the  United 
SUtes,  and  wlU  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

Sincerely. 

Rot  li.  Ash. 

Director. 

BUDGKTAaT  BaSKaVES  *S  OF  PEBaUAaT  4.  1974 

The  opporttonment  ond  reservation  of  fundi 
process 
The  AntldeflcJency  Act  (31  UJS.C.  6«6)  re- 
aulrea.  with  certain  exceptions,  that  aU  ap 


held  under  Public  9a-192  Is  Attachment  A  to 
this  report. 

In  tills  case,  and  In  Instances  In  which 
statutory  restrictions  prevent  the  use  of 
funds  during  the  fiscal  year,  the  amounts 
are  not  considered  a  part  of  availability  and 
are  therefore  not  Included  in  the  listings  of 
reserves. 

In  yet  another  case,  Coagress  has  made 
fxinds  available  only  upon  tke  arrival  of  cer- 
tain contlngenclea.  The  1914  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act  (Public  taw  93-346)  sets 
aside  a  contingency  reserve  for  the  Interior 
Department's  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  which  Is 
to  become  available  only  upon  enactment  of 
emergency  energy  legislation. 

These  Congressional  directives  are,  how- 
ever, the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Most 
reserves  are  established  at  the  Initiative  of 
the  Executive  Branch  and  aje  based  on  oper- 
ational knowledge  of  the  status  of  specific 
projects  or  activities.  For  example,  when  a 
particular  objective  can  be  accomplished  at 
less  cost  than  had  been  anticipated  when  the 
appropriation  was  made,  a  reserve  assures 
that  savings  can  be  realized  and,  if  appro- 
priate, retvimed  to  the  Treasury.  In  other 
cases,  ^portlonments  somatimes  await  (1) 
development  by  the  SLffected  agencies  of  ap- 


PxmdB  tar  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Develc^ment  present  two  unique  sit- 
uations with  respect  to  the  spporttonment 
of  funds.  An  appropriation  for  five  subsi- 
dized housing  programs  Is  provided  under 
the  account  "Housing  paym^ts."  This  ap- 
propriation Is  requested  tot  the  payments 
commg  due  within  a  given  fiscal  year  tot 
housmg  subsidy  programs  fbr  which  long- 
term  commitment  authority  has  been  au- 
thorized. Fund  availabOity  is  represented 
only  by  the  balances  of  the  appropriated 
amounts;  it  does  not  represent  the  balance 
of  the  commitment  authority  which  may  ex- 
tend from  30  to  40  years.  Siiice  reserves  are 
established  only  on  the  baslS  of  fund  avail- 
ability, and  since  funds  appropriated  for  this 
program  are  needed  for  liquidation  at  an 
early  date,  no  reserves  have  Deen  established 
for  the  subsidized  housing  programs. 
~  Fimds  for  the  Rehabilitation  loan  program 
of  the  Department  of  Houttag  and  Urban 
Development  have  been  the  subject  of  liti- 
gation In  the  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  A  total  of  •37.218,000  is 
Involved,  representtog  estimated  repayments 
and  interest  not  subject  to  appropriation 
action.  The  amount  at  issue  Includes  funds 
which  have  not  yet  been — and  may  not  be — 


SrowUtlons.  funds,  and  contract  authority     proved  plans  and  speciflcatlDns,  (2)  comple-     received  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
STSl^ioAed  so  a.  to:^preve_nt_obl_^tion     tlon  of  ^studies^for^^ej^«a^^^^^^  ^^  ^^,  ^,  ,^  apportioned  or  held 


of  funds  In  a  manner  which  would  require 
d^dency  ot  supplemental  appropriations, 
achieve  the  most  effective  and  economical  use 
of  amounts  made  available;  provide  for  con- 
tmgencles;  and  effect  savings.  The  Act  also 
requires  that  i^portionments  shall  be  re- 
viewed at  least  four  times  each  year,  and  It 
authorizes  i«apporUonmentB  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  reserves.  The  authority  granted 
by  thto  Act  is  exercised  by  the  Director  of  the 
Oflloe  of  Management  and  Budget  under  au- 
thority delegated  by  the  President. 

y^M>ortk>nments  speclfly  the  amounts  that 
may  be  obligated  during  ^)eclflc  time  pe- 
riods, usually  within  the  current  fiscal  year. 
In  soma  cases.  ^>eciflc  provisions  of  law  pro- 
vide that  funds  should  be  available  over  a 
period  longer  than  one  year.  In  cases  where 
the  amount  of  contract  authority  available  a 
year  in  advance  is  specified  by  law.  a  dis- 
tinction Is  made  m  the  accon^anylng  report 
(Attachment  D)  between  the  1974  and  1976 
programs. 

The  practice  of  withluridlng  some 
amounts— "reserving"  them— from  appor- 
tionment, either  temporarUy  or  for  longer 
periods,  u  one  of  long-standing  and  has  been 
exercised  by  all  recent  administrations  as  a 
custmnary  part  of  financial  management. 
The  Antideficlency  Act  authorizes  the  with- 
holding of  funds  from  apportionment  to  pro- 
vide for  contingencies  or  to  effect  savings 
made  powlble  by  or  through  changes  in  re- 
quirements, greater  efficiency  of  operations, 
or  other  developments  subsequent  to  the 
date  on  which  the  funds  were  made  available. 
When  funds  are,  by  law,  made  available  be- 
yond the  current  fiscal  year,  they  are  gener- 
ally not  fully  apportioned  to  the  current 
year.  The  unapportUmed  part  Is  withheld  to 
ke  released  later  for  use  In  subsequent  years, 
as  required. 

In  some  legislative  and  appropriation  ac- 
tions, the  Oongreaa  has  required  the  with- 
holding of  specialized  funds.  For  example, 
the  1973  Agriculture-Environmental  and 
CoDsuxaefT  Protection  Appropriation  Act 
(Public  Law  O»-S0e)  expllcitiy  required  that 
an  amount  be  placed  in  reaerve  pending  an 
admlnlatnttive  detennlnatlon  of  need.  In 
other  caaaa.  notably  the  1974  Labor-HEW 
Appropriations  Act  (Public  Law  99-192), 
Oongreaa  has  authorised  the  withholding 
from  obligation  and  expenditure  of  specified 
amounts  or  percentages  of  appropriated 
fonds.  A  table  showing  the  amounts  wltii- 


funds.  Including  necessary  ooordination  with 
the  other  Federal  and  noQ -Federal  parties 
that  might  be  Involved,  (3)  establishment  of 
a  necessary  organization  and  designation  of 
accountable  officers  to  manage  the  programs, 
or  (4)  the  arrival  of  certain  contingencies 
under  which  the  funds  must  by  statute  be 
made  available  (e.g.,  certain  direct  Federal 
credit  aids  when  private  sector  loans  are  not 
available).  From  time  to  time,  reserves  are 
established  for  the  purpose  of  conforming  to 
the  requirements  of  other  laws.  An  example 
Is  the  Executive's  responsibility  to  stay  with- 
in the  statutory  limitation  on  the  outstand- 
ing public  debt. 

Most,  but  not  all,  funds  provided  by  the 
Congress  are  subject  to  the  apportionment 
process.  Subsection  (f )  of  the  Antideficlency 
Act  authorizes  a  series  of  exemptions.  Tem- 
porary continuing  appropriations  are  exempt 
from  the  apportionment  process  (Public  Law 
93-fi2,  as  amended.  Section  103) .  Appropri- 
ations provided  under  such  temporary  con- 
tinuing appropriation  acts  are  usually  Indefi- 
nite In  amount.  In  addition,  some  laws  estab- 
lish funding  arrangements  which  are  either 
outside  the  apportionment  process  or  re- 
quire Executive  determinations  before  they 
become  subject  to  apportionment.  The  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1972 
(Public  Law  92-600),  for  example,  vests  dis- 
cretion In  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  allot  less  than 
the  maximum  amounts  authorized  by  the 
Act.*  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  au- 
thority to  make  contracts,  does  not  exist  until 
the  allotment  Is  made.  Cooisequently,  fund 
availability  (budget  authority)  exists  only 
when  allotmen  are  made  and  only  allotted 
funds  move  varough  the  apportionment 
process.  At  this  date,  funds  authorized  by 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  have 
been  allotted  on  the  following  basis  (dollars 
in  bullous) : 


Authorized 

Allotted 

Unallotted 

Fiscal  years: 

1973 

1974 

1975 

5 
6 

7 

4 

3 
3 

3 

1 

•Whether  the  discretion  exists  at  the  al- 
lotment stage  or  at  some  later  stage  Is  now 
before  the  courts.  i 


In  reserve  at  any  one  time  is  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  events  both  pivoedlng  and  fol- 
lowing initial  apportionmeiSt  actions.  Key 
among  the  predecessor  events  is  the  passage 
of  the  ftTiniiiti  appropriation  bills.  Apportion- 
ments for  most  Federal  programs  are  made 
within  30  days  of  enactment  of  the  appro- 
priation bills.  The  earlier  ta  the  fiscal  year 
these  apportionments  occur,  the  greater  Is 
the  chance  that  reserves  Will  accompany 
them.  Early  In  the  fiscal  yeftr,  program  and 
project  plans  are  ]nc<»np]ete  and  allow- 
ances need  to  be  made  fdr  contingencies 
which  may  occ\ir  later  In  Uhe  year.  As  ad- 
mlnistrattve  plans  are  completed  and  other 
events  occur  during  the  yetf.  the  need  for 
reserving  funds  diminishes.  Thus,  for  any 
one  fiscal  year,  the  amount  in  reserve  Is  rela- 
tively low  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  (re- 
fiectng  primarily  multi-year  fimda),  pealcs 
30  dajrs  after  passage  of  most  of  the  appro- 
priation bills,  and  then  steadily  diminishes 
as  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  approaches. 
Reserves  as  of  February  4, 1974 
All  but  $3.7  billion  of  the  $11.8  bUllon  In 
reserve  for  1974  is  accovmteri  for  by  reserve 
actions  in  three  years:  Federal  aid  highways 
($3.4  billion),  emergency  security  assist- 
ance, for  Israel  ($2.2  blUion) ,  and  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  ($2.5  billion). 
Virtually  all  of  the  $65  bUlton  In  reserve  for 
197S  Is  in  the  Federal  aid  highways  account 
and  other  highway  programs. 

The  $4.4  billion  Increase  in  budgetary  re- 
serves for  the  1974  program  reflects  the  pas- 
sage of  ten  regular  appropriation  bUls  and  a 
supplemental  approprlatloa  bill  since  the 
September  30  report,  which  tocluded  appor- 
tionments and  reserves  for  only  the  three 
appropriation  bills  then  enaoted. 

Reserve  actions  have  b$en  Initiated  In 
some  programs  and  amounts  to  reserve  to- 
creased  to  others  principally  to  await  com- 
pletion of  1974  program  and  project  plans 
and  to  meet  conttogencies  during  the  1974 
program-year.  In  the  case  of  programs  which 
have  been  provided  obllgatlonal  authority  be- 
yond the  current  fiscal  year,  reserves  have 
been  established  to  ensure  that  funds  wUl 
be  available  beyond  FY  19t4  as  needed.  In 
addition,  reserve  actions  have  been  taken  in 
some  programs  to  set  aside  funds  to  be  used 
later  to  the  year  to  meet  tocreased  pay  costs 
and  thus  ellmtoate  the  need  for  supple- 
mental appropriations. 
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Report  required  by  law 

This  report  is  submitted  In  fulfillment 
of  the  requirements  of  the  "Federal  Im- 
poundment and  Information  Act,"  as 
amended,  which  provides  for  a  report  of 
"impoundments"  and  certato  other  informa- 
tion pertaining  thereto.  This  report  lists  the 
budgetary  resen-es  that  were  in  effect  as  of 
Februarj-  4,  1974. 

The  Antideficlency  Act  requires  that  all 
apportionments  be  reviewed  at  least  quar- 
terly, and  that  reapportionments  be  made  or 
reserves  be  established,  modified,  or  re- 
leased as  may  be  necessary  to  further  the 
effective  use  of  the  funds  concerned.  Thus, 
in  answer  to  item  Number  6  of  the  Federal 
Impoundment  and  Information  Act,  the  pe- 
riod of  time  during  which  funds  are  to  be 
ill  reserve  is  dependent  hi  all  cases  upon  the 
results  of  such  later  review. 

Attachment  D  lists,  by  agency,  all  ac- 
counts for  which  some  funds  are  reserved. 
An  asterisk  (•)  Identifies  those  accounts 
added  to  the  listtog  since  the  last  report  (i.e., 
such  accounts  contatoed  no  reserves  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1973).  The  listing: 

F>resents  the  amount  currently  appor- 
tioned for  the  fiscal  year  1974 : 

Presents  the  amount  to  reserve  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1974: 

States  whether  the  amount  reserved  will  be 
legally  available  for  obligation  In  fiscal  year 
1975; 

Indicates  the  date  of  the  reserve  action 
and  the  effective  date  of  the  current  reserve; 

Presents  a  code  which  relates  to  the  rea- 
son for  the  current  reserve  action,  without 
necessarily  exhausting  all  possible  reasons; 
and 

Presents  a  code  which  todicates  the  esti- 
mated fiscal,  economic,  and  budgetary  Im- 
pact of  the  current  reserve. 

Codes  used  In  the  remainder  of  this  re- 
port relating  to  the  reasons  for  and  esti- 
mated fiscal,  economic,  and  budgetary  im- 
pact of  the  reserve  actions  are  described  in 
Attachments  B  and  C.  The  codes  and  foot- 
notes listed  for  each  entry  relate  to  condi- 
tions which  were  to  effect  as  of  the  date  of 
the  reserve  action. 


1974  Labor/hew  Apfbopriations— Funds 
WrrHHELD  Faou  Obligation  and  Expendi- 
ture 

The  1974  appropriations  act  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfeu-e,  and  related  agencies  (Pi.  93- 
192)  contains  the  provision  that  "not  to 
exceed  $400  million,  .  .  .  may  be  withheld 
from  obligation  and  expenditure.  .  .  ."  The 
aporopriation  provision  may  be  reduced  by 
more  than  five  percent.  In  addition,  the  con- 
ference report  (H.R.  93-682)  establishes  dol- 
lar limitations  for  the  reductions  that  may 
be  made  to  ^eclfled  programs. 

The  followtag  table  shows  the  effect  of  the 
amounts  withheld  from  programs  receiving 
appropriations  under  this  act.  A  comparison 
Is  drawn  between  amounts  authorized  to  be 
withheld  In  the  conference  report  and  actual 
amounts  withheld,  as  reflected  to  the  1975 
Budget  Appendix: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


Author- 

ized 

to  be 

withheld 

Amounts 

(con- 

withheld 

ference 

(1975 

report) 

budget) 

Difference 

HEALTH 

Health  Services  and  Mental 

Health  Administration: 

Mental  health 26,874 

Health   services   planning 

and  development' 17,509 

Health  services  delivery'..       2,800 
Health  manpower" 22,277 
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9,567 


25, 937 


-17,307 
-16.649 


Author- 

ized 

to  be 

withheld 

Amounts 

(con- 

withheld 

ference 

(1975 

report) 

budget) 

Difference 

Preventive  health  services. 

4.936 

0 

-4,936 

Subtotal.... 

74,396 

35,504 

-38,892 

National  Institutesot  Health: 

National  Cancer  Institute.. 

2;,  560 

23, 7C6 

-3.854 

National  Heart  and  Lung 

Institute 

15, 145 

13,365 

-1,780 

National  Institute  of  Dental 

Research 

2,278 

1.607 

-671 

National   Institute  ol  Ar- 

thritis,   Metabolism  and 

Digestive  Diseases 

7,972 

6,486 

-1,486 

National  Institute  ol  Neuro- 

logical    Diseases     and 

Stroke 

6,250 

5.042 

-1.208 

National  Institute  of  Allergy 

and  Infectious  Diseases. 

5,700 

3,596 

-2, 104 

National  Institute  of  Gen- 

eral Medical  Sciences... 

8,838 

8,449 

-389 

Ixational  Institute  of  Child 

Health  and  Human  De- 

velopment  

6,512 

5,357 

-1, 155 

National  Eye  Institute. 

2,081 

1,684 

-397 

National   Institute  ot  En- 

vironmental Health  Sci- 

ences  

1,443 

482 

-961 

Research  resources... 

6,672 

5,153 

-1,519 

John    E.    Fogaity    Inter- 

national Center 

237 

0 

-237 

National  library  of  Medi- 

cine  

877 

0 

-877 

Subtotal... 

91.564 

74,927 

-16, 637 

Total,  health 

165,960 

110,431 

-55, 528 

EDUCATION 

Office  of  Education : 

Elementary  and  secondary 

education 

96,725 

94,979 

-1,746 

School  assistance  in  fed- 

erally aflected  area 

16,584 

16,584 

0 

Education  for  the  handi- 

capped  

5,325 

5,325 

0 

Occupational,    vocational. 

and  adult  education 

26,354 

26,354 

0 

Higher  education 

29,167 

29, 167 

0 

Library  resources 

8,585 

3,688 

-4,897 

Educational  developmenl.. 

4,487 

4,487 

0 

Salaries  and  expenses 

93 

93 

0 

Total,  education 

187, 320 

180,677 

-6,643 

WELFARE 

Social     and     Rehabilitation 

Service: 

Grants  to  States  for  public 

assistance 

2,500 

2,500 

0 

Social   and   rehabilitation 

services 

7,775 

7,775 

0 

SubtoUl 

10,275 

10,275 

0 

Office  of  Child  Development: 

Child  development  (total).. 

15,500 

9,020 

-6,480 

Total,  welfare 

25, 775 

19,295 

-6,480 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 

casting.  

2.500 

»2,250 

-250 

Office  0    Economic  Oppor- 

tunity  

17,315 

•9.800 

-7. 515 

Total,  related  agencies... 

18,815 

12,050 

-7,765 

ToUI.  HEW  and  related 

agencies 

398, 870 

322, 453 

-76,416 

1  The  1974  activities  of  these  programs  are  divided  between 
Health  Services  Administration  and  health  resources  in  the  1975 
budget  appendix. 

>  This  withholding  does  not  appear  in  the  1975  budget  ap- 
pendix. 

>  In  the  1975  budget  appendix,  this  figure  is  shown  as  an  un- 
obligated balance  lapsing. 

REASON  FOR  CURRENT  RESERVE 

Code  1.  "To  provide  for  contlngendes"  (31 
use  686(c)(2)). 

Code  2.  "To  effect  savtogs  whenever  savings 
are  made  possible  by  or  through  changea  to 
requirements,  greater  ^ficlency  of  operations, 
or  other  developments  subsequent  to  the  date 
on  which  such  (funds  were)  made  available" 
(31  use  665(c)  (2)). 

Code  3.  To  reduce  the  amount  of  or  to  avoid 
requesting  a  deficiency  or  supplemental  ap- 


propriation to  cases  of  appropriations  avail- 
able for  obligation  for  only  the  current  year 
(31  use  665(c)(1)).  This  explanation  In- 
cludes amounts  anticipated  to  be  used  to 
absorb  or  partially  absorb  the  costs  of  recent 
pay  raises  grant  pursuant  to  law. 

Code  4.  "To  achieve  the  most  effective  and 
economical  use"  of  funds  available  for  periods, 
beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  (31  USC  665 
(c)(1)).  This  explanation  tocludes  reserves 
established  to  carry  out  the  Congressional 
Intent  that  funds  provided  for  periods  greater 
than  one  year  should  be  so  apportioned  that 
they  wUl  be  available  for  the  future  periods. 

Code  5.  Temporary  deferral  pendtog  the 
establishment  of  administrative  machtoery 
(not  yet  to  place)  of  the  obtaining  of  suffi- 
cient information  (not  yet  available)  to  ap- 
portion the  funds  properly  and  to  Insure  that 
the  funds  will  be  used  to  "the  most  effective 
and  economical"  manner  (31  USC  666(c) 
( 1 ) ) .  This  explanation  Includes  reserves  for 
which  apportionment  awaits  the  development 
by  the  agency  of  approved  plans,  designs, 
specifications. 

Code  6.  The  President's  constitutional  duty 
to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted" (UJ3.  Constitution,  Article  n.  Section 
3): 

Code  6a — Obligation  at  this  time  of  the 
amount  In  reserve  is  likely  to  contravene  law 
regarding  the  environment;  or  the  amount  to 
reserve  is  betog  held  pendtog  further  study 
to  evaluate  the  environmental  Impact  of  the 
affecting  projects  (activities)  as  required  by 
law. 

Code  6b — Elxistmg  tax  laws  and  the  statu- 
tory limitation  on  the  national  debt  are  not 
expected  to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  the 
current  and  ensutog  fiscal  years  to  cover  the 
total  of  all  outlays  to  these  years  contem- 
plated by  the  todividual  acts  of  Congress. 

Code  ac^Actlon  taken  consistent  with  the 
President's  responsibility  to  help  matotaln 
economic  stability  without  undue  price  and 
cost  increases. 

Code  6d — Amount  apportioned  reflects  the 
level  of  obligations  Implicitly  approved  by 
the  Congress  to  its  review  of  and  action  on 
the  apprc^rl&tion  required  to  liquidate  obli- 
gations under  existing  contract  authority. 

(3ode  6€ — Other.  See  footnote  for  each  item 
so  coded. 

Code  7.  The  President's  constitutional  au- 
thority and  respKinslbillty  as  Commander  in 
Chief  (U.S.  Constitution,  Article  n.  Sec- 
tion 2). 

Code  8.  The  President's  constitutional  au- 
thority and  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  (U.S.  Constitution,  Article  II, 
Section  2). 

Code  9.  Other.  See  footnote  for  etich  item 
so  coded. 

Code  10.  Not  applicable  or  no  reason  re- 
quired. (In  most  cases  where  a  prevlo\>s  re- 
serve has  been  apportioned  to  Its  entirety.! 

ESTIMATED   FISCAL,    ECONOMIC,    AND   BUDOETART 
KFTBCT 

I.  Same  effect  as  set  forth  in  the  most  re- 
cently submitted  budget  document,  of  which 
this  Item  1b  an  Integral  part. 

II.  The  reserve  action  will  bring  the 
budgetary  Impact  of  this  program  to  a  level 
nearer  or  equal  to  that  contemplated  to  the 
most  recently  submitted  budget  document 
and  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  infla- 
tionary pressures. 

m.  The  change  from  the  previous  reserve 
is  expected  to  contract  the  budgetary  impact 
of  this  program  and  contribute  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  Inflationary  pressures. 

IV.  The  release  or  reduction  of  the  previ- 
ous reserve  will  facilitate  use  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  available  funds  consistent  with 
current  program  needs  and  economic  con- 
ditions to  the  area  affected. 

V.  Other.  See  footnote  for  each  Item  so 
coded. 

VI.  Not  applicable  or  no  explanation  re- 
quired. (In  most  casee  where  a  previous 
reserve  has  been  apportioned  to  Its  entirety.) 
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SUMMARY  OF  BUDGETARY  RESERVES 
|ln  millions  of  dtllais  >| 


Ma 


?u 


28,  197If 


Aiency 


1974  PROGRAM 

Executive  Office  of  th«  President — 

Funds  •pprepriated  to  fhe  President 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  Commerce 

Depertment  of  Defense — military 

Department  Of  Defense— Civil 

0«partm«nt  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare... 
Department  of  Hcusingand  Urban  Development. 

Department  of  ttie  Interior 

Department  of  Justice 

Department  of  Later 

Department  of  State — 

Department  of  Transportation 

Department  of  Treasury 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 


Amount  as 

of- 

SepL  30, 1973 

Feb 

4, 1974 

1 

96 

2.507 

1,173 

1,091 

63 

59 

1, 143 

2.514 

1 

4 

23 

381 

456 

823 

162 

219 

14 

14 

21 

86 

3,838 

3,817 

22 

23 

27  .. 

95 


Agency 


Sept. 


Amount  as  of- 


30. 1973 


Feb.  4, 1974 


General  Services  Administration 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

Veterans'  Administration 

Otlier  independent  agencies: 

National  Science  Foundation 

Small  Business  Administration 

Another 


258 

38 

2 

2 

43 

4  .... 

31 

31 

90 

89 

Total. 


7,446 


11,813 


1975  PROGRAM 


Department  of  Agriculture.  . 
Department  of  the  Interior.  . 
Department  of  Transportation 

Total 


■  Details  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 


BUDGETARY  RESERVES 
(III  thousands  of  dollars) 


IGMeralnoUs.— Amountsinparenthesi$lndicateactlonssL'p(r!6(E(^  Ly  latei  aricrtioinotaitio:;. /I  atciisl  (  )iiii(it(rn  i<rc  .t;.'   <  t   t  (liMsi  C'  ti  i  I.  M  K|trt.  ;n  <cccint  withoutan 

entry  in  the  an'OLOt  appcrtioicd  cclurrn  irticatLS  rc  affcttici  n  crt  I  as  Ictr.  n  ids  tcr  f  sc  I  )i;r  1S;74) 


/■n-CLiit 
appcrticneo 


Amount  in 
reserve 


Av^ilatle 
beyond 
Iscilyear 
1974? 


Date  cf 
res€ive 
action 


Rcifoii  for 
Elective    currint 
dcte  cf    resifve 
reserve    (seecode) 


Estin-ited 

f  £c:  1. 

tconcn-ic, 

and 

budgetay 

eftfct 

(see  code) 
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BUDGETARY  RESERVES— Continued 

(In  thousands  of  dollars| 

(General  notes.— Amounts  in  parenthesis  indicate  actions  superseded  by  later  appcrtionrrent  actJors.  An  asterisk  (-)inCicatts  en  acciLrtacdec  tt  tfe  list  snce  tft  laU  reptit.  An  accoint  i^ithoul  an 

entry  in  the  amount  apportioned  column  indicatis  no  appcrtiornrert  tias  teen  nade  for  f<scal  year  1974| 

Estin  ated 
fiscal, 
econoir.ic, 
and 

budgetary 
Amount         Aacurtin    fiscalyear  reserve  dale  tl    nseive  efttct 

appcrtioned  reserve    19747  action  reserve    (see  code)        (see  code 


Available 
beyond 
Aacurtin    fiscal  year 
reserve    1974? 


Date  of 

reserve 

action 


Reason  for 
Eflecti^e    current 
date  (.1    itseive 
reserve    (see  code) 


Department  of  Agriculture — Continued 
Forest  Service: 

Forest  protection  and  utilization*.. 

Construction  and  land  acquisition* 
Youth  Conservation  Corps* 


Forest  roads  and  trails  and  roads  and  trails  for  States/1974  program. 


Forest  roads  and  trails  and  roads  and  trails  for  States— 1975  program 

Brush  disposal - 

Forest  fire  prevention 

Department  of  Commerce: 

General  administration;  Special  foreign  currency  program*. 

Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Science  and  Technology:  Scientific  and  technical 

research  and  services* -  -  - - . 

Social  and  Economic  Statistics  Administration:  1974  Census  of  Agriculture 


(3,791) 
3,846 
52,196 
(6, 693) 
6,893 
(-  — .) 
(117,164) 
(123, 558) 
131,815 


(18,557) 
25.000 
275 

1.885 

131,  485 

"""i,'366  . 

Domestic  and  International  Business: 

Financial  and  technical  assistance,  trade  adjustment  assistance" 15. 000 

International  Activities,  Inter-American  Cultural  and  Trade  Center 292 

Participation  in  United  States  Expositions  (Spokane  Ecological  Exhibition)* 7, 575 

Office  of  Mi  nority  Business :  Minority  Business  Development,  no-year . 


(2,128)  Yes Nov.  2.1973  Nov. 

2,073  Yes Jan.  2,1974  Jan. 

1,315  Yes Nov.  2,1973  Nov. 

(3,307)  Yes Nov.    9,1973  Nov. 

•3.107    Yes Jan.  11,1974  Jan. 

(278,398)  Yes Mar.  28, 1973  July 

(208,934)  Yes July   16,1973  July 

(342,894)  Yes Nov.    2,1973  Nov. 

334,636    Yes"..  Jan.  23,1974  Jan. 

140.000    Yes Nov.    2,1973  Nov. 

(26,601)  Yes June    8,1973  July 

21.554    Yes Nov.    2,1973  Nov. 

109    Yes June    8,1973  July 


2.1973  4 I 

2.1974  4 ..  1 

2,1973    5 I 

9,1973    4 I 

11,1974    4. I 


1,1973 

16. 1973 
2, 1973 

23. 1974 
2. 1973 
1.1973 
2. 1973 
1, 1973 


4,  eb,  6d. 
4,  6d; 
4,  6d. 
4.  6d. 
6d... 

5 

4  .   . 
4 


1.055    Yes Dec.  21,1973    Dec.  21,1973    2. 


11,934     Yes Dec.  27, 1973 

(1,360)  Yes Nov.  24,1972 

NA.... Sept.  12, 1973 


Dec.  27,1973 
July  1, 1973 
Sept.  12. 1973 


5... 
2,4. 
10.. 


Executive  OITice  of  the  President— Func's  appropriated  to  the  President: 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission:  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Programs. 

Agency  for  International  Development:  Prototype  desalting  plant 


Foreign  MiliUry  Credit  Sates* 

Emergency  Security  Assistance  for  Israel* 

Council  on  Emriroamantal  Quality  and  Ollice  of  Environmental  Quality*. 
Special  Actioo  Ofiica  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention:* 

Salarias  and  expenses 


PtMrmteological  research* 
Special  Fund* 


National  Security  Council* 

The  latw-AaNficaD  Foundation:  Inter-American  Foundation. 


Department  of  Agriculture: 

Agriculture  Research  Service:  Construction 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  lnsp«ction  Service: 

Animal  and  plant  health  inspection  service* 

Animal  quarantine  station* 

Extension  service:  Extension  service* 

Foreign  Agriculture  Service:  Salaries  and  expenses,  special  foreign  currency 

program - -- 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service: 

Salaries  and  expenses* 


(209,000)         (225,000)  Yes June  29, 1973 

(320,395)  (40,000)  Yes Sept.  12, 1973 

325,747  40,000    Yes Oct.    23,1973 

(20.000)  Yes ...Apr.     7,1972 

(1)  20,000    Yes.. Jan.   29,1974 

78,940  246.060    No Jan.   23,1974 

'2,200,000    No Feb.     1,1974 

1,930  536    No Nov.    7,1973 

(3,800)  (1,200)  No Dec.  26,1973 

5,000 NA... Jan.   11,1974 

(400)  (19,600)  No Dec.  26,1973 

20,000 NA Jan.   11,1974 

(1,300)  (24,700)  No Dec.  26,1973 

26,000 NA Jan.   11,1974 

2,502  300    No Nov.  16,1973 

(5,000)  (35,652)  Yes June  12,1973 

(5,000),  (35,735)  Yes Dec     4,1973 

10,000   I  (»)     NA Jan.   28, 1974 


July     1,1973  5,6a.. 

Sept.  12,1973  5,6a.- 

Oct.    23,1973  5, 6ci.. 

July     1,1973  5. 


Jan.  29,1974    5...1. I 

23,1974    5. ..[... I 


Jan 
Feb. 

Nov. 

Dec. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


1, 1974 
7. 1973 

26, 1973 
11,1974 

26. 1973 

11. 1974 


5.. 
10. 
5.. 
10. 


I 

I 

VI 

I 

VI 


Dec.  26,1973    5.... I 


Jan. 
Nov. 
July 
Dec. 
Jan. 


11,1974 

16. 1973 
1, 1973 
4, 1973 

28. 1974 


10. 
5.. 
4.. 
4.. 

10. 


VI 
I 

V3 
.    I 

VI  « 


1.520    Yes. June  29,1973    July     1.1973    4, 6B I 


Rural  environmental  assistance  program  1973-74... 
Rural  Environmental  Assistance  Program— 1974-75. 

Emergency  Conservation  Measures* 

Water  Bank  Act  Program 


317.083 
130.000 
201,429 

1,000 

(256, 626) 
256, 443 

) 

90,000 
20, 453 


878 

64 

3,200 


No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 


Nov.  23, 1973 

do 

do 


Nov.  23, 1973 

....do 

....do 


1... 
5... 
2... 


1,240    Yes Maj  23,1973    July     1,1973    4 | 


Cropland  Adjustment  Program* 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation:  Administrative  expenses*. 


Rural  Electrification  Administration:  Loans... 
Farmers  Home  Administration: 

Rural  Water  and  Waste  Disposal  Grants. 


10, 006 
50,  300 


•  39, 631 


Rural  Hoostng  for  Ooimstic  Farm  Labor  Grants . 

Mutual  and  Self  Help  Housing  Grants 

Rural  HoMing  Insurance  Fund 


30,000 


(750) 
1,000 


Soil  Conservatiofl  Servke: 

Resource  Conservation  and  Development*... 

Waionhod  Ptonainf* 

River  Baain  Sorveyt  and  Investiptions* 

Watanhad  and  Flood  Prevairtion  Operations* 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service: 

Marketing  services,  no-year 


Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  Fund. 


3,832 

"s"l'435;b3'5'. 

24,189 

13,268 

16.587 

169,448 

(1.422) 
(1,812) 

1.812 

(1,416) 

1,460 


(2,619)  No.. Nov.  23,1973 

2,802  No. Jan.   21,1974 

(210,500)  No» Jan.   26,1973 

85,000  Yes Nov.  23,1973 

10,000  Yes do 

(11,391)  Yes Jan.  26,1973 

11,645  Yes Nov.  23, 1973 

1.600  No do 

(497)  No ..do 

269  No Dec.  21,1973 

456,103  Yes Jan.  26,1973 

(120,000)  Yes Jan.   26.1973 

(150,304)  Yes.. Nov.  23.1973 

120,304  Yes Nov.  28. 1973 

(1,621)  Yes Jan.  31,1973 

(1,831)  Yes Sept.  10, 1973 

9,081  Yes Nov.  23,1973 

(832)  Yes Sept.  22, 1972 

1,001  Yes Nov.  23,1973 

(133,000)  Yes.. Jan.  26,1973 

NA Sept.  12,1973 


Nov.  23,1971  1. I 

Jan.  21,1974  2 I 

July     1,1973  6b... I 

Nov.  23,1973  4.... I 


do. 

July     1,1973 
Nov.  23, 1973 

do 

..do. 


1. 

6b.... 

6b.... 


Dec  21.1973    1...L Ill 

July     1.1973    2,  6H,6c I 


....do 

6b.  6c 

Nov.  23, 1973 

6b,  9c 

Nov.  28, 1973 

6b,  9c 

July     1, 1973 

5.6I» 

Sept.  iO,  1973 

5,6b 

V 

Nov.  23, 1973 

5.6ti 

July     1. 1973 

4.._ 

Nov.  23, 1973 

4.._ 

July     1, 1973 

4.... 

SepL  12, 1973 

10..^ 

VI 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration: 
Operations.  Research,  and  Facilities '« 


(9,080) 
26,752  . 


11.780  Yes..   .Dec.   21,1973 

5,067  Yes.... June  26.1973 

'i  1.105  Yes... Oct.     5,1973 

(16.768)  Yes Jan.  26,1973 

(14.330)  Yes July    24,1973 

-  NA Oct.    16.1973 


Dec. 
July 
Oct. 
July 
July 
Oct. 


21. 1973 

1, 1973 

5. 1973 

1. 1973 

24. 1973 

16, 1973 


2 

4,5.. 
4,5... 
4,6b. 

5 

10... 


Satellite  Operations  '». -  - 

Promote  and  Develop  Fishery  Products  and  Research  Pertaining  to  American 
Fisheries 


(31.005)  Yes June  28, 1973 

(29,868)             (2.392)  Yes July   19,1973 

(30.082)             (2.178)  Yes Sept.  26. 1973 

(406.694)             (2.178)  Yes Dec.  27,1973 

416.981                2,178    Yes Jan.   16. 1974 

(727)  Yes.. June  28.1973 

NA._. Dec.  27,1973 


Coastal  zone  management* 

National  Bureau  of  Standards: 

Plant  and  facilities 

Research  and  technical  services,  no-year. 
Construction  of  facilities 


727  . 

(7, 191) 
(7,336) 
7,450 
-5,200 


July  1. 1973 
July  19.1973 
SepL  26. 1973 
Dec.  27.1973 
Jan.  16.1974 
July  1,1973 
Dec.  27.1973 


2.  4.  6b. 
2,  4.  6b. 

2,4 

3 

3U 

5 

10 


(3,159)  Yes Mar.  29,1973 

(3.111)  Yes July  26,1973 

3,027  Yes.... Dec.  21,1973 

6.800  Yes Dec.  21,1973 


July 
July 
Dec. 
Dec. 


1.1973  4,5.6a.... 

26,1973    4,5,6a I 

21,1973    4,5,6a 1 

21,1973    4 I 


1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Vii 

I 

II 

1 
I 
VI 

I 
1 
1 
1 
1 

VI 

1 
1 
I 
I 
1 
I 

VI 

I 


Maritime  Administration: 
Ship  construction 


539 


1,850  Yes Nov.  24,1972    July     1.1973  2,4.6b I 

3,812  Yes May     7,1973 do 5,6b 1 

(740)  Yes Jan.  26,1973 do 4.6b I 

231  Yes Dec.  21,1973    Dec.  21, 1973  1 I 


(■9, 137) 
304,953 


Research  and  development.. 

State  marine  schools 

Federal  ship  financing  fund. 


(2.582) 
4,026  .. 
Department  of  Defense— Military: 
Procurement: 

Missile  procurement.  Army,  1973-1975 ( -  -  -  -  -- - ) 

Procurement  of  aircraft  and  missiles.  Navy,  1973-1975... ...( ) 

(946, 747) 
878,276  . 
Aircraft  procurement.  Air  Force,  1972-1974 ^kb'Ivr^ 

Aircraft  procuremenL  Air  Force,  1973-1975 ---      (1.076.916) 

1.224.500  . 
-) 


(34.000)  Yes June  29. 1973  July     1.1973    4 ill 

(24,863)  Yes July  27,1973  July  27.1973    4 IV 

5.500    Yes Dec  21.1973  Dec  21.1973    2 II 

5.000    Yes Jan.   18,1973  July     1,1973    4,6b  I 

127    Yes Nov.  24,1972 do 4 I 

(1,446)  Yes June  27,1973  July     1.1973    5 I 

NA Oct.    11.1973  Oct.  11.1973    10 VI 


(2.500)  Yes.. Feb.     5.1973 

NA SepL  11, 1973 

Yes June  29.1973 


(13,281) 
(13  281) 


Shipbuilding  and  conversion.  Navy.  1971-1975. 
Shipbuilding  and  conversion.  Navy.  1972-1976. 
Shipbuilding  and  conversion.  Navy,  1973-1977. 


-(. 


892,655 
738,"o66" 


Yes 
NA. 
(143,492)  No. 

...   NA. 

(160,556)  Yes 

NA. 

(145, 672X  Yos 


SepL  6,1973 
Jan.  28,1974 
SepL  7,1973 
Nov.  1,1973 
.  Sept.  7. 1973 
Nov.  1, 1973 
Nov.  24, 1972 


July  1.  1973 
SepL  11, 1973 
July  1, 1973 
Sept.  6.1973 
Jan.  28.1974 
SepL  7.1973 
Nov.    1.1973 


4,439  Yes. Nov.  23,1973    Nov.  23,1973    4..1 I 

535  Yes do do 4..I I 

60  Yes do do 4    .;  I 

17,454  Yes do do. 4  .  l  I 


(818)  Yes June  11,1973 

(818)  Yes SepL  26, 1973 

1,101    Yes. Jan.  22.1974 

(58)  Yes June  11.1973 

270    Yes Dec.  26,1973 


July     1.1973  4 I 

SepL  26, 1973  4 I 

Jan.  22,1974  4..„ I 

July     1,1973  4. 1 

Dec.  26,1973  4... I 


See  footaotat  at  and  of  table. 


992.000 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion.  Navy.  1974-1978*. 2,711,300 

Military  Construction: 

Military  construction.  Army 


(648.440) 
(648,020) 
(762,670) 
1,184,957 


Military  construction.  Navy. 


(385,805) 
(334,948) 
(336,468) 
(336,848) 
(338, 174) 
412, 974 


Military  construction.  Air  Force. 


(180,880) 
(141,224) 
(160, 501) 
(171,972) 
218,426 


(427, 212^ 
148, 081 

(763, 300) 
408, 512 
826,800 

(70,304) 
(90,954) 
(95,4881 
(558,958) 
138,956 
(68, 133) 
(65,858) 
(64,624) 
(64,7|4) 

m 

(51,t07) 

(49,773 

(39,009) 

(39,409) 

(29,937) 

232,760 


NA SepL  11,1973 

Yes Nov.  24.1972 

Yes Sept.  11.1973 

Yes June  29. 1973 

Yes SepL  11. 1973 

Yes Jan.  28,1974 


SepL 

Nov. 

July 


7. 


4.. 

10. 
5.. 
5.. 
10. 
5.. 
10. 
5.. 
10. 
4.. 
10. 
4.. 


I 

VI 

I 

VI 

I 

VI 

.  I 

VI 

I 

VI 

I 


Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes. 
Yes- 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes. 


June 

Aug. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

June 

Aug. 

Oct 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 
.  Jan. 
.  June 

July 
.  Aug. 
.  Oct. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


27, 1973 

16. 1973 
27.1973 

18. 1974 
24, 1974 
27. 1973 
14. 1973 
11,1973 
16, 1973 
14, 1973 
17, 1973 

9, 1974 
27, 1973 
20, 1973 
14. 1973 

16. 1973 
7, 1974 

17. 1974 


1973 

1.  1973 

1. 1973 
SepL  11,  1973 
July     1.  1973 

SepL  11. 1973    4 I 

July     1,1973    4 1 

SepL  11. 1973    4 I 

Jan.  28,1974    4 1 

July     1,1973    5 I 

Aug.  16,1973    5 I 

Dec.  27,1973    5 I 

Jan.  18,1974    5 I 

Jan.   24.1974    5 I 

July     1,1973    5.... I 

Aug.  14,1973    5 I 

Oct   11,1973    5 I 

OcL    16,1973    5 I 

Nov.  14,1973    5 I 

Dec.  17,1973    5 I 

Jan.    9.1974    5 I 

July     1.1973    5 I 

July   20.1973    5 I 

Aug  14,1973    5 I 

Oct.    16.1973    5 I 

Jan.     7.1974    5 I 

Jan.   17,1974    5 I 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table 
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BUDGETARY  RESERVES— ContJnued 
|ln  thousands  of  dollars| 


IGeMral  notat.— Amounts  in  parmthesij  indicate  actions  superseded  by  later  apportlonmert  actions.  An  asterisk  (*)  indicates  an  accoint  added  to  the  list  since  the  last  report.  An  account  without  an 

entry  in  the  ameunt  apportioned  column  indicates  no  •ppottionment  has  tieen  made  for  fiscal  yeai  1974] 


AvEilaile 
beyond 

Amount         Amount  in    f  seal  year 
apportioned  reserve    19747 


Reason  for 

Date  of 

EffecUve 

current 

reserve 

date  of 

reserve 

tclion 

reserve 

(seecode) 

Eitin-sted 

fiscal, 

economic, 

and 

budgetary 

effect 

(see  code) 


Military  construction,  Defense  agencies - -( li'nrir?^ 

{8|957) 

(10,277) 

(10,277) 

(15, 133) 

15, 133 

Military  construction,  Anny  National  Guard --(  Vhsw 

8,' 943 
Military  constniction.  Air  Halionat  Guard ( ^cjan^ 

(5,' 280)1. 
4,278 

Military  construction,  Army  RoseiY* „ s;:;;- 

(25, 423) 

(29, 909) 

34,709 

Military  construction,  Naval  Rasorvt - ,-.--- 

(17,640) 

(18,657) 

20.099 

Military  construction.  Air  Force  Reserve 

(2,415) 
(2,444) 
(3,  444) 
10, 089 

Defense  (^vil  Preparedness  Agency:  Research,  shelter  survey,  and  marketing* 24,617 

Special  foreicn  currency  program: 

Special  foreign  currency  program.  Defense,  1972-74 

Special  foreign  currency  program,  Defense,  1973-1975 

Department  of  Defense— Civil: 
Corps  of  Engineers: 

General  Investiptions ». 


Construction. 


Flood  control,  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries. 


Soldiers'  md  AirmenV  Heme:  Capital  outlay* v.. 

Panama  Canal:  Canal  Zone  Government,  capKal  eutby. 

Wildlife  Consanation: 

Wildlife  coosenation.  Amy — 


Wildlife  conservitioii.  Navy 

Wildlife  conservaiion.  Air  Force.. 


Salartei  end  expemM:  CenMterial  expensas.  Army. 
Depaitmtnt  o(  HmMi,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
Health  Sarvkas  Administration: 

HaaHh  sarvkai  daUeery  * 

India*  baattli  laivicas  * 


Indian  haatth  facilltias. 


National  Institutes  of  Haalth.- 

Resaardi  resources* 

BuJIdinas  and  facilities* 

Mental  haalth* 

Health  Resources  Administration: 

Heattk  manpo«Mr*. 


HeaRh  servicas  planning  and  devetopment*.. 
lor  Haalth: 


Assistant  Secretary  lor  I 

Office  of  International  Health;  Scientific  Activities  Overseas  (Special  foreign 
currency  proaram)* 

ElamanUiVanasacondaiyeducatioB* 

Higher  education,  1974-1S76* 

Higher  education,  no-year 


Office  of  Education: 

Library  resources* 

EducatioBal  devalopnwnt* 

Educational  Activities  Overstas,  special  foreign  currency  program. 

Social  and  RaiiabUitation  Sarviea:* 

Research  aad  training  overseas* 

Social  Security  Administratioii: 

Limitation  on  salaries  and  txpenses* 

Limitation  on  coaHnKtion  (Trust  fund) 


Special  inetitutiORs:  Howard  Uaivertity* 

Office  of  Human  Devaiopmant:  Child  Development*. 

Saa  footnotat  at  and  of  IMa. 


(58,415) 
(58,215) 
(56,615) 
(54,895) 
(53,904) 
(49,  048) 
46,763 
(102) 

"'29,' 300 
(H) 
(17) 

-) 

16.000 
(7, 109) 
(7, 109) 
(2,623) 
38,523 
(3,943) 
(1,842) 
(915) 
22,  373 
(850) 
(850) 
(821) 
(9,821) 
3,175 
1,100 


Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
NA.. 
Yes. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes. 
Yes., 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes., 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Feb. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

June 

Aug. 

Jan. 

May 

Sept 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

SepL 

Nov. 

Jan. 

May 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

June 

Sept 

Oct 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Nov. 


15, 1973 
23, 1973 
16, 1973 
14, 1973 

17. 1973 
9, 1974 

24. 1974 
14, 1973 

16. 1973 

18. 1974 
29, 1973 

6, 1973 

23. 1973 

18. 1974 
8, 1973 

10. 1973 
8, 1973 

18. 1974 
3, 1973 
8, 1973 
8, 1973 

14, 1974 
20, 1973 

6. 1973 

23. 1973 

18. 1974 

1. 1974 
27, 1973 


July 
Aug.  23, 
Oct.  16, 
Nov.  14, 
Nov.  17, 
Jan.  9, 
Jan.  24, 
July  1. 
Aug.  16, 
Jan.  18, 
July  1, 
Sept.  6, 
Oct  23, 
Jan.  18, 
July  1, 
Sept.  10, 
Nov.  8, 
Jan.  18. 
July  1, 
Aug.  8. 
Nov.  8, 
Jan.  14, 
July  1, 
Sept  6, 
Oct  23. 
Jan.  18, 
Feb.  1, 
Nov.  27, 


1,1973  5.. 


1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1974 
1974 
1973 


1973  10. 
5.. 
5.. 
5. 


1974 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1974 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1974 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1974 
1974 
1973 


3,169 
'2,'998' 


65,084 


(9. 100> 
(9, 175) 
1,114,829 


(151,819) 
166,  419 
2.165 


36 

(S98> 
606 

(50X 

69 

(124> 

124 

14.448 


915, 869 
(94,  372> 
185,998  . 

(3,482) 
(34,815) 

55,320 


(2,477)  Yes Dec.  18,1972 

2,051  No Aug.  31,1973 

(400)  Yes Dec.     4,1972 

400  Yes Sept   6,1973 


(150)  Yes June  29,1973 

150  Yes Sept  15. 1973 

(783)  Yes June  29, 1973 

(333)  Yes July   27,1973 

(258)  Yes.... July  30,1973 

258  Yes Sept  15, 1973 

(750)  Yes June  29, 1973 

(750)  Yes. Sept  15, 1973 

750  Yes Jan.   26,1974 

612  Yes Jan.     4,1974 

(700)  Yes Sept  8,1972 

81  Yes Sept  14, 1973 


July     1,1973  5. 

Aug.  31, 1973  5. 

July     1,1973  5. 

Sept  6,1973  5. 


July  1, 1973 
Sept  15, 1973 
July  1. 1973 
July  27,1973 
July  30,1973 
Sept  15, 1973 
July  1, 1973 
Sept  15, 1973 
Jan.  26,1974 
Jan.  4, 1974 
July  1, 1973 
Sept  14, 1973 


hi 
5..J. 
5..,. 
5..,. 

5..,. 

5D.. 
5..,. 

5.... 

1.... 


(107)  Yes June  14,1973 

342    Yes Jan.  31,1974 

(8)  Yes June  14,1973 

22    Yes Oct     3,1973 

(40)  Yes June  14,1973 

20    Yes Jan.  22,1974 

2,053    Yes Septl4,1973   Septl4,1973 


July     1,1973 

Jan.  31,1974 

1,1973 

3, 1973 

1, 1973 

22, 1974 


July 
Oct 
July 
Jan. 


126,941 

1.000 

827,193 

734,635 
555, 997 

13,  505 

2,  025, 168 
238,000 


2,250    Yes... Feb.     4,1974 

(91,626)  No Nov.  28,1973 

NA Feb.     4,1974 

(848)  Yes June  27,1973 

(20,593)  Yes Nov.  28,1973 

88    Yes Jan.  30.1974 

1,378    No Jan.  18,1974 

23,701     Yes Jan.   18,1974 

13,194    No Jan.  28.1974 


Feb.  4. 1974 
Nov.  28, 1973 
Feb.  4,1974 
July  1, 1973 
Nov.  28, 1973 
Jan.  30,1974 


5.. 
5.. 
10. 
5.., 

5... 
5... 


Jan.  18,1974  3..,. 
Jan.  18,1974  5.. J. 
Jan.  28,1974  1..]. 


5,370 
6,228 


No. 
No. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


4, 1974 
4, 1974 


Feb. 
Feb. 


4. 1974 
4, 1974 


21,714  Yes Jan.  30.1974  Jan.  30.1974  4. 

1,746  No.... Jan.  17.1974  Jan.  17.1974  1. 


34i'ii8l 

163, 124 
15,675 


237.000  Yes... do do 4. 

(1,889)  Yes Nov.  30,1972  July  1,1973  5. 

8,788  Yes Jan.  17,1974  Jan.  17.1974  4. 


2,  539  . 

3,700 
1,879.000 


4,897  No. ....Jan.  18,1974  Jan.  18,1974  3..,.. 

32    Yes ...do do 1..^. 

(16)  Yes. Apr.    6,1972    July     1.1973    5.... 

-   NA Jan.   17,1974    Jan.   17,1974    10... 


7,490    Yes...  Jan.  18,1974    Jaii,  18.1974    4. 


(12. 679) 

(15, 614) 

17,646 

9,132 

419,910 


13,580    No.... Feb. 

(12.095)  Yes.... Apr. 


4, 1974 
27, 1972 


(19,973)  Yes Aug.  21.1973 

(17,425)  ■■  ■       - 


Yes. 

15,393    Yes. 

11,490    Yes. 

6.480    No.. 


Nov. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


30. 1973 
4. 1974 

17. 1974 
18, 1974 


Feb.  4,1974 
July  1, 1973 
Aug.  21, 1973 
Nov.  30, 1973 
Feb.  4,1974 
Jan.  17,1974 
Jan.  18,1974 


1.-.. 

4,5. 

4.5. 

4,5. 

4.5L 

4 

3 


VI 


1974 
1973 
1973 
1973    10._. ...;...  VI 


5. 

5 

5.., 

5.._ 

5.._ 

5 

5 

5 

5.... 

5... 

5 

5 

5. 

5.._ 

5... 


VI 


VI 
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(General  notes. — Amounts  in  parenthesis  indicate  actions  superseded  by  later  apportionment  actions.  An  asterisk  C)i'«!icctcs  an  Ecccunt  added  to  tfie  list  since  t^e  tst  repcrt.  An  accoiTt  Kithout  an 

entry  in  the  amcunt  apportioned  cctiimn  indicates  no  apportionfflent  has  teen  rrede  for  f  sczl  year  1974] 


AvailaUe 
beyond 
Amount         An:ourtin    l.scalycar 
apportioned  reserve    197'7 


Estimated 

fiscal. 

econon-ic. 

Rea<or  for 

and 

Date  of 

Effective 

current 

budgetary 

reserve 

date  of 

reserve 

effect 

action 

reser\'e 

(see  code) 

(see  code) 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

Housing  Production  and  Mortgage  Credit :  Non-profit  Sponsor  Assistance 

Community  Development:  ^_  „^, 

Model  Cities  Program*.... ^ts'osP 

Grants  for  Neighborhood  Facilities* 

Open  Space  Land  Program - (-- ) 


6,530    Yes Apr.  15,1973    July     1,1973    5,  6b.  6c I 


Grants  for  Basic  Water  and  Sewer  Facilities. 

Urban  Renewal  Fund*. - 

Public  Facility  Loans 


( 


Office  of  Territorial  Affairs* 

Geological  Survey:  Payments  from  proceeds,  sale  of  water.  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920 


Bureau  of  Mines:  Drainage  of  anthracite  mines 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife: 

Migratory  bird  conservation  account  (receipt  limitation). 


Federal  aid  in  wildlife  restoration 

Federal  aid  in  fish  restoration  and  management 

National  wildlife  refuge  fund 

Proceeds  from  sales,  water  resources  development  projects. 
National  Park  Service: 

Parkway  and  road  constriiction/1974  program 


Parkway  and  road  construction/1975  program. 
Planning  and  construction 


Operation,  management,  maintenance,  and  demolition  of  federally  acquired 
property - 

Bureau  of  Reclamation: 

Construction  and  rehabilitation 


Operation,  maintenance,  and  replacement  of  project  works,  North  Platte 

project - 

Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Fund - 


Department  of  Justice: 

Bureau  of  Prisons:  Buildings  and  Facilities 

Department  of  Labor:* 

EmploymentStandards  Administration;  Special  benefits* 

Department  of  State:* 

Acquisition,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  buildings  abroad* 

Assistance  to  Refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union* 

International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  United  States  and  Mexico: 

Construction* 

Department  of  Transportation: 

Office  of  the  Secretary:  Transportation,  planning,  and  research  and  development. 


U.S.  Coast  Guard:  Acquisition,  construction,  and  improvements. 


Federal  Aviation  Administration:  Civil  supersonic  aircraft  development  termina- 
tion. 
Civil  supersonic  aircraft  development -. 


Grants-in-aid  for  airports  (airport  and  airway  trust  fund) 

Facilities  and  equipment  (airport  and  airway  trust  fund). 


Research,  engineering,  and  development  (airport  and  airway  trust  fund). 

Federal  Higliway  Administration: 

Highway  beautification 


Darien  Gap  Highway 

Highway-related  safety  grants. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


-) 


(613,500) 

643,500 

— - .( ) 

24,888 

Community  Planning  and  Management:  New  Community  Assistance  Grants* 

Office  of  Interstate  Land  Sales  Registration:  Interstate  Land  Sales (1.460) 

1,849 
Department  of  the  Interior: 

Office  of  Territorial  Affairs:  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands* 71, 550 

Bureau  of  Land  Management:  Public  lands  development  roads  and  trails— 1974  (4, 000) 

program.  5, 205 

Public  lands  development  roads  and  trails— 1975  program 

Oregon  and  California  grant  lands - 

28,750 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs: 

Road  construction— 1974  program 57,060 

Road  construction— 1975  program 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation: 

Land  and  water  conservation 


(100,012) 

75. 012 

48 

(27,730) 

55, 161 

(400. 175) 
401, 734 

(311,314) 
281,314 
(20, 000) 

(20) 

1.799 

(1.981) 

1,379 


Yes Nov.  26,1973 

Yes Nov.  30,1973 

Yes Nov.  27,1973 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Mar. 
Nov. 
Jan. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Jan. 


8, 1973 
9, 1973 
26. 1973 
27.1973 
26, 1973 
30. 1973 
26. 1973 


NA.... June  20, 1973 

Yes Nov.  16.1973 

Yes June  20, 1973 

Yes Dec.  12.1973 


26,1973  6c Vi» 

30,1973  6c IV 

27.1973  6c. I 

1,1973  6b.6c I 

9,1973  6c I 

1.1973  6b,6c... I 

27,1973  6b, 6c I 

Nov.  26,1973  6c Vi» 

Nov.  30.1973  6c IV 

1,1973  6b,  6c -  I 

do 10 VI 

Nov.  16.1973  6c I 

July     1,1973  4 I 

Dec.  12.1973  4 lilt 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
July 
Nov. 
July 
Nov. 


July 


800    Yes Jan.     2,1974 

(8,961)  Yes June    8.1973 

18.961    Yes Oct     3.1973 

10,000    Yes Oct     3,1973 

(1.150)  Yes June    8.1973 

5,243    Yesl. Oct.     2,1973 


Jan. 
July 
Oct 
Oct. 
July 
Oct. 


2, 1974 
1, 1973 
3, 1973 
3, 1973 
1,1973 
2,1973 


5.... 
6d.. 
6d... 
6d... 
4,5. 
5... 


I 


20,000    Yes Sept  12. 1973    Sept  12, 1973    6d 11 

75,000    Yes Sept  12. 1973    $eptl2,1973    6d II 


(208. 168) 

(297.223) 

324,763 

72,350 

(») 

206' 

(9.000) 

(12.000) 

21.771  . 

45.300 

14.565 

4.620 

15 

(16. 338) 

(16. 338) 

51.183 


(61,422) 
(57, 568) 

30,000 

"800    Yes. 


(") 
(») 
(») 


June 
Nov. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


8, 1973 

3. 1973 

2. 1974 
2. 1974 


(27)  Yes May    6,1973 

26    Yes Nov.  19,1973 

3.575    Yes., ...June    8,1973 


Yes do 

Yes Aug.  23.1973 

NA Nov.    2.1973 

Yes June    8.1973 

Yes do 

Yes do 

Yes June    8.1973 


July 
Nov. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

July 
Nov. 
July 


1,1973   6b I 

3.1973  5,6b.  6d I 

2.1974  4,6d I 

2,1974    5 I 


1, 1973 

19, 1973 

1, 1973 


4».. 
4.... 

4,5. 


(981) 
(981) 


7,863 

2.339 

4,003 

4 


....do 

Aug.  23. 1973 
Nov.  2,1973 
July     1, 1973 

do 

do 

July     1, 1973 


4... 
4... 

10.. 
4,5. 
4,5. 
4,5. 
4,5. 


(28, 100) 
(79,675) 
79.675 

(17) 
15  . 

(16. 970) 
226.857 

(9.  072) 
64,911 


(34.160)  Yes do.. do 4,6d». 

(229.610)  Yes Oct     1,1973    Oct     1,1973    4.6d. 

108.115    Yes Nov.    2,1973 

105.000    Yes do 

(14.500)  Yes July  30,1973 

(14,500)  Yes Nov.    2,1973 

14,500    Yes Jan.  29,1974 


Nov.    2.1973 

do 

July  30,1973 
Nov.  2,1973 
Jan.  29,1974 


4.6d. 
4.  6d. 
4 

4.5... 
4.5... 


(65)  Yes.. L June    8,1973    July 

NA Nov.    2,1973    Nov. 


1. 1973 
2, 1973 


4,5. 
10.. 


I 
I 
I 

I 
I 

VI 
I 


I 

II 
II 
II 
I 
I 
I 

I 
VI 


45,823 

284,300 

62,484 


(1,055)  Yes June    8,1973    July     1.1973    5... 

1,055    Yes Septl5,1973    Sept  15, 1973    5». 

100    Yes June    6,1973 

(1,390)  Yes June    8,1973 

1,164    Yes Sept  15, 1973 

(36.411)  Yes Jan.  26,1973 

13,594    Yes Sept  19, 1973 


....  I 

July    1.1973    6e>« I 

July     1,1973    5. I 

Sept  15, 1973    5 I 


July     1,1973 
Sept.  19, 1973 


5,6b. 
5,6b 


I 


20.706    No. 


Jen.  17,1974    Jan.  17,1974    1 V»» 


44.521    Yes Dec.  31,1973 

36,500    No Feb.    2,1974 


Dec.  31.1973    4 I 

Feb.    2,1974    5... I 


15.681 


4,983    Yes Dec.  18,1973    Dec.  18,1973    5. I 


34,353  . 
(30,946) 
(109, 168) 
102,889 


3,  GOO 


800 
13.000 


(5,300)  Yes June  30. 1973 

NA Sept  14, 1973 

Yes July  12,1973 

Yes Sept  14, 1973 

Yes Dec.  27.1973 

Yes ...  Jan.  23,1973 

Yes Sept  10, 1973 

Yes Jan.   18,1973 

Yes Sept  10, 1973 

Yes Sept.  14. 1973 

Yes Jan.  18,1973 

Yes. Sept  12. 1973 

Yes Jan.   18,1973 

NA Sept  14, 1973 

(41,977)  (11.521)  Yea June  29,1973 

50,000 NA. Sept  15.»73 

(545)  Yes. Jan.  18,1973 

17,661 - NA- Sept  14,1973 

(10. 459)  (7. 897)  Yes. ........ .  June  29,  W73 

13,229 NA ...  Sefrt.  !5, 1973 


293,075 


(10,609) 

(12,099) 

19,396 

(3, 575) 

3.033 

(2, 153) 

2,755 

2.000 

(207,631) 

261. 919 

(10. 000) 


July     1,1973    4,6b I 

Sept  14, 1973    If) VI 

July   12,1973    4,6b I 

Sept  14, 1973    4,6b II 

Dec.  27,1973    4.6b.... II 

July     1,1973    4,6b I 

Sept  10. 1973    4 I 

July     1,1973    4,6b I 

Sept  10, 1973    4 I  . 


6b. 


5 
4, 
4... 

4,6b 
10.. 


VI 


Sept.  14, 1973 
July  1, 1973 
Sept  12. 1973 
July  1. 1973 
Sept.  14, 1973 


luly     1,1973    4.5. I 

Sept  15, 1973    10 V! 

July     1.1973    4,5 I 

Sept.  14, 1973  10...........  VI 

July     3,»73   4,5_ I 

SepM5,1973    10 V» 
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BUDGETARY  RESERVES— Continuid 

|tn  thousands  of  dollars) 

-Amovnts  in  parenthesis  indicats  actions  superseded  by  latar  apportionment  actions.  An  asterisk  (*)  indicates  an  account  added  to  the  list  since  the  last  reiiori  An  account  without  an 
entry  in  the  amount  apportioned  column  indicates  no  ayportionment  has  been  made  for  fiscal  year  1974] 


Amount 
apportioned 


Available 
beyond 
Amount  In    fscslyear 
reserve    19747 


Estimated 

fiscal. 

econoiT  IC, 

Rei son  for 

and 

Date  cf 

Effective 

cuffert 

budgetary 

reserve 

d£te  of 

reserve 

effect 

action 

reserve 

(see  code) 

(see  code) 

DepartHMHt  of  Transportation— Continued  I 

Federal  Highway  Administration— Continued  1 

Fedarfl-ald  hijhways-1974  preram - (1,617,000) 

(4,742,497) 
4,741,018 
Federal-aid  highways- 1975  proeram - ™  (6,010,000) 


(2,791,841)  Yes June  29, 1973    July 

(3,414,149)  Yes Sept  14, 1973    Sept. 

3,414,619    Yes Feb.     1,1974    Feg. 


2.1973  4, 
14,1973    6a 

1.1974  6a;  EC 


Rail-crossings-demonstration  projects. 


Territorial  highways - - 

National  scenic  highways— 1974  program' 

National  scenic  highways— 1975  program* 

Trust  fund  share  of  other  highway  programs— 1974  program. 


rrust  fund  share  of  other  highway  programs— 1975  program. 
Forest  highways  trust  fend 

Pul)Mc  lands  highways 

Right-of-way  revolving  fund — 


National  Highway  Traflic Safety  Administration: 
State  and  Community  Higliway  Safety 


TraSc  and  highway  safety - 

Co nstructioo  of  compliance  facilities 

Trust  Fund  Share  of  Highway  Traflic  Safety  Programs. 


Federal  Railroad  Administratien : 

Emergency  Rail  Facilities  Reetontion 

High  Speed  firound  Transportation  Research  and  Development 

Granb  to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 


Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adaainistration:  Urtan  Mass  Transportation  Fund . . . 

Papal  twe<  it  of  the  Treasury; 

OHice  of  the  Secretary  :Censtruction,  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center. 

Bureau  ol  Accounts:  Sebeidy  payment  to  environmental  protection  authority' . . 
Atomic  Eaer0  Commission: 

Operating  expenses 


Plant  and  capital  equipoMnt. 


Environmental  Protection  Agency* 
Research  and  devetepmenl*.. 


Akatemeat  and  control* 


fieneral  Services  Administration: 
Real  property  activities: 

Sites  and  expenses,  paUic  building  projects — 

Construction,  public  building  projects 

Property  BMnagemeiit  and  disposal :  Operating  expenses,  sale  of  rare  silver  dollars. 

Operating  expenses,  special  fund - 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration :  Research  and  development 


Veterens'  Admiaistretion: 

Medicat  proetholic  reseeich.. 

Coostxuctioa,  eujor  proiects. 

Construdiaa.  minor  projects. 


Other  independent  aaencies: 
District  efCtiunioia: 

Leaas  lor  capital  oulley,  UMlropalitaa  area  sanitary  sewage  work  funds. 

Loena  far  capitil  outley,  aaeitify  spwege 

Laens  far  capital  outlay,  water  feed 


iMM  for  capital  eutliy,  faUnaay  (uad. 
iMM  for  eapiW  ouMay,  ■MMral  fund.. 


FeniiBaeieBe  SeWaaiiet  CeeMwIwion:  Payment  of  Vietnam  and  USS  Pueblo 

Pfleenaff  eff  iMrdaiMn............... .. 

ImariMi  BeiehiUen  Wcentewiiil  Cewhslon:  Cmamanerative  activttlaa  fund... 


See  feetaetae  et  awl  ef  taWe. 


(22, 322) 

21,700 

4.000 


(6.  973) 
(28, 120) 
27,993 

'('24'oobl 

26.000^ 

(5,  000) 

5,000 

(48.000) 
48,000 

(26,  993) 
66,771  . 

(56,068) 
86.405 

(35) 

(») 
(16,848) 
96, 167  . 

27, 100 


5,958,500 

(3, 053) 

75 

1.602 

10. 000 

10, 000 

(15,793) 

"io.ooo' 

25,000 
(47,604) 

(27.' 000) 

5,000 

(74,  782) 

77. 116 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
NA.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes- 
NA. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


..  Feb. 
. .  Sept. 
..  Feb. 
..  June 
..  Feb. 
..  Feb. 
..  June 
..  Sept. 
..  Feb. 
.  Feb. 
.-  June 
..  Sept. 
..  June 
..  Sept. 
..  June 
..  Feb. 


1, 1974 
15, 1973 

1, 1974 
29, 1973 

1, 1974 

1, 1974 
29, 1973 
15, 1973 

1, 1974 

1. 1974 
29, 1973 
14. 1973 
29, 1973 
14, 1973 
29, 1973 

1.1974 


(1.290)  Yes July    2,1973 

NA Sept.  13. 1973 

(2.000)  Yes  31 Sept.  14,1973 

2,000  Yes Jan.  24.1974 

(9,018)  Yes Jan.  19,1973 

18  Yes Sept.  14, 1973 

(2,580)  Yes July    2,1973 

NA Sept.  13, 1973 


(54,900) 
103,000  .. 
(941,300) 

985,550  .. 

3831 
751 

(3, 164, 739) 
(3. 174, 154) 
3.181,086  .. 
(48,470) 
(637,  577) 
(637,912) 
(643,812) 
(645, 812) 
677.312  . 

(8, 696) 

(183.612) 

184,312 

(17.804) 

(266, 514) 

287.  5741 


7,648    Yes July  27,1973 

(15,000)  Yes Jan.  19,1973 

NA Sept  14, 1973 

(10,000)  Yes Jan.  19,1973 

(48,100)  Yes Sept  13,1973 

NA Nov.  23,1973 

(210,853)  Yes July    6,1973 

NA Sept  14, 1973 

21,517    Yes June    6,1973 

1,188    No Nov.  29,1973 

(16.900)  Yes Sept.  15, 1973 

(7,500)  Yes Nov.  19,1973 

NA Dec.  21,1973 

(1,830)  Yes... June    8,1973 

(9,750)  Yes Sept  15, 1973 

(9,400)  Yes Nov.    4,1973 

(3.500)  Yes. Nov.    9,1973 

(1,500)  Yes...- Nov.  12,1973 

...  NA Jan.   10,1974 


22,0001 

'73,653' 

'3,' 466' 


(2, 860, 194) 
2,867,294 


85,099 
li4,'626* 

66!  685' 


3,900 

arooo' 


8.000 

11,900 


176,500 
9.12S| 


(300)  Yes Aug. 

5,300  Yes Sept 

(4,285)  Yes Aug. 

24,035  Yes Sept 

(2,360)  Yes Aug. 

7,460  Yes Sept 

5,956  Yes Sept 

(6,758)  Yes Jan. 

»,526  Yes Sept 

7,229  Yes July 

(5,690)  Yes Nov. 

3,510  Yes Feb. 


Feb. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

July 

Feb. 

Feb. 

July 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

July 

Sept 

July 

Sept. 

July 

Feb. 


1, 1974 

15. 1973 

1, 1974 

1. 1973 

1. 1974 
1, 1974 

3. 1973 
15, 1973 

1. 1974 
1, 1974 
1, 1973 

14, 1973 

1, 1973 

14, 1973 

2. 1973 

1. 1974 


July    2,1973    1 I 

Sept  13. 1973    10., VI 

Septl4,1973    5.. I 

Jan.  24,1974    5.. I 

July     1,1973    4,&.... I 

Septl4, 1973    5 V 

July     2,1973    1,  5i I 

Sept  13, 1973    10. VI 

July  27,1973    2... I 


July  1, 1973 
Sept.  14, 1973 
July  1, 1973 
Sept  13, 1973 
Nov.  23, 1973 
July  6, 1973 
Sept.  14, 1973 


10..... 
4,6fc.. 
4:6b.. 
10..... 
4b.  lb. 
10 


I 

,  VI 
I 
V 

VIM 

I 

VI 


July    1,1973  5.. I 

Nov.  29,1973  2... V« 

Sept  15. 1973  5... I 

Nov.  19,1973  5..; I 

Dec.  21,1973  10 VI 

July     1,1973  5.. I 

Sept  15, 1973  5. 1 

Nov.    4,1973  5. I 

Nov.    9,1973  5... I 

Nov.  12,1973  5 ..  I 

Jan.   10,1974  10.. VI 


(9,700)  Yes Oct.   19,1973 

(3,700)  Yes Nov.  23,1973 

3,000    Yes Jan.  29,1974 

(3,850)  Yes Oct  19,1973 

(16,850)  Yes Nov.  29,1973 

91.850    («) Jan.  29.1974 


(22,206)  Yes Jan.  26,1973 

15,500    Yes. Nov.  29,1973 

(234,309)  Yes Jan.  26,1973 

20,803    Yes.... Nov.  29, 1973 

(4,000)  Yes Nov.  30,1972 

1,386    Yes Sept  5,1973 

(850)  Yes June  26, 1973 

NA Aug.  16,1973 

(2,200)  Yes June    8,1973 

(9,300)  Yes Nov.  16,1973 

2,200    Yes Jan.  23,1974 

(3,6«)  Yes Feb.  15,1973 

NA- Nov.  23,1973 

(34,710)  Yes June  13,1973 

NA Nov.  23,1973 

(5,000)  Yes Dec.  20,1972 

NA Nov.  23,1973 


19,1973    5... IV 

23,1973    5... IV 


Oct 

Nov 

Jan.  29,1974 

Oct  19,1973 

Nov.  29, 1973 

Jan.   29,1974 


5. 
5.. 


July 

Nov. 

July 

Nov. 

July 

Sept. 

July 


1, 1973 
29, 1973 
1, 1973 
29, 1973 
1, 1973 
5, 1973 
1, 1973 


Aug.  16, 1973 


July 
Nov. 
Jan. 


4.„. 
4.... 


IV 
IV 
IV 
IV 


I 
I 
I 
I 

VI 


1,1973    5 I 


16. 1973 

23. 1974 


July  1, 1973 
Nov.  23, 1973 
July  1,1973 
Nov.  23, 1973 
July  1, 1973 
Nov.  23, 1973 


5.... 
10.,.. 
5._. 
10... 
5.... 
10,.. 


7. 1972 
S,  1973 
7.1972 

5. 1973 

7. 1972 

5. 1973 
S,  1973 

26. 1973 

5. 1973 

12, 1973 
28, 1972 

1. 1974 


July 

Sept. 

July 

Sept 

July 

Sept 


1, 1973 
5, 1973 
1, 1973 
5, 1973 
1, 1973 
5. 1973 


4.. 
4. 
4.. 
4.... 


I 
I 

I 

VI 

I 

VI 

1 

VI 


Sept  5,1973   4... I 


July 
Sept. 

July 
July 
Feb. 


1. 1973 
5. 1973 

12. 1973 

1. 1973 

1. 1974 


5._ 
5... 

5.-1. 
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BUDGETARY  RESERVES-Continued 
(In  thousands  otdcllarsl 


General  notes.-Amounts  in  parenthesis  MrMi  actions  s  jp^rs^ijl  bv  litn  ap35rtiOTnint  actions.  An  asterisk  C)  indicates  an  acciunt  added  to  »e  list  since  the  last  report.  An  account  without  an 
^  entry  in  thearroi  rt  appcitioned  cclun^n  irmcitcs  nc  aFpt,ti:rrErt  has  Leen  nracefor  IscI  year  1974) 


Amount 
appcitioned 

Amourt  in 
resei ve 

Av?ilatle 
teycnd 
fiscal  year 
1974? 

Detf  of 

reserve 

eCtion 

Effective 
Catect 
reserve 

RttScr  frr 
ctrrert 
reserve 
(see  code) 

Estimated 

fSCcl. 

econon  ic, 
and 

eftct 
<^code) 

1 

Other  independent  agencies— Continued 

National  Science  Foundation:  Salaries  and  expenses J?S'Sic< 

(b^u,  on) 
634,745  . 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission:  Salaries  and  expenses* 4,296 

Railroad  Retirement  Board:  ■     ,     ^  e  cts 

Limitation  on  railroad  unemployment  administration  fund ,5'?,? 

Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses* /,;S'?^v 

Small  Business  Administration:  Business  loan  and  investment  fu.id )Ui' ,Ji};< 

348,700 

Water  Resources  Council:  Water  resources  planning ---.---  ^-^^^ 

Temporary  study  commissions:  Commission  on  American  Shipbuilding,  salaries 
and  expenses* -- ---  '"' 


(3,500)  Yes June    8.1973 

(13,900)  Yes Nov.  23,1973 

.  NA..-. Dec.    6,1973 

445    No Jan.    14,1974 

4,822    Yes -.  July    1,1973 

500    No Jan.     9.1974 

(41.316)  Yes June  29.1973 

(48.294)  Yes Aug.  31.1973 

31,094    Yes Sept27.1973 

27    No"-..- Aug.  24,1973 

57    NA..- Dec.  10,1973 


July     1,1973  2.-.- I 

Nov.  23,1973  5 I 

Dec.    6,1973  10.- VI 

Jan.   14,1974  1,2 V» 

July     1,1973  4 I 

Jan.     9,1974  1 I 

July     1,1973  2,4,6b I 

Aug.  31,1973  2,4 I 

Sept  27, 1973  2,4 1 

Aug.  24,1973  2 I 

Dec.  10,1973  -.- 11" 


1  Funds  have  not  been  apportioned  while  awaiting  the  completion  of  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  Israel. 

1  Funds  reserved  pending  Presidential  allocation  and  decisions.  _        . 

■■  The  amount  apportioned  is  consistent  with  the  limitation  on  ihe  foundation  s  activities  ac- 
cording to  Public  Law  93-52  as  amended.  .  ,    „  u.     . 

» Funds  in  excess  of  $10,000,000  are  not  available  in  fiscal  year  1974  pursuant  to  Public  Uw 
93-240 

5  The  1973-74  rural  environmental  assistance  program  funds  lapsed  on  Dec.  31,  1973.  The 
Sept  30  report  incorrectly  listed  the  funds  as  available  beyond  fiscal  year  1974. 

•The  amount  apportioned  in  this  account  is  also  apportioned  in  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service,  salaries  and  expenses  account  .   .  .u       j   . 

'  The  amount  apportioned  in  this  account  is  required  to  finance  a  loan  approved  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1973.  ^      ,         ,,    „     ^  -„ 

>  This  apportionment  action  was  inadvertently  excluded  from  the  Sept.  30  report. 

'  The  fiscal  year  1974  appropriation  provides  for  program  operation  for  the  summer  of  calendar 
year  1974 

i»  Fiscal  year  1972  contract  authority  in  the  amount  of  J24,600,000  will  lapse  on  June  30, 1974. 

u  Code  6d  was  inadvertently  excluded  from  the  Sept.  30  report.  .        ,. 

"Anticipated  deposits  are  currently  estimated  at  J5,000,000  more  then  anticipated  in  the 
budget  estimates  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  January  1973  .  . 

1-  Funds  are  being  held  in  reserve  to  cover  operating  costs  during  the  exhibition  period. 

"  This  account  titte  was  changed  from  "Research,  Development,  and  Facilities   on  Dec.  31, 1973. 

IS  The  reserve  is  to  be  applied  against  increased  pay  costs  when  transfer  authority  is  approved 

»  This  account  was  combined  with  the  operations,  research,  and  facilities  account  on  Dec.  31, 

1973. 

D  Reason  code  1  was  incorrectly  applied  to  the  entries  in  the  Sept.  30  report. 

i«  The  reserve  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  Canal  Zone  Government  as  a  contingency  for 
possible  future  inspection  services.  ,.     ^^  .      •       ■  .  j  • 

»  The  reserve  action  will  increase  the  program  level  to  a  level  greater  than  that  contemplated  in 
the  most  recently  submitted  budget  document  ,  ,  .,.       ...    „    .  ,n 

K  The  apportionment  releasing  the  reserve  was  incorrectly  excluded  from  the  Sept.  30  report 

a  The  reserve  in  each  apportionment  includes  J30,000,000  of  contract  authority  which  be- 
comes available  at  the  1st  of  each  fiscal  year  and  expires  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year;  all  other 
funds  are  available  beyond  1974.  _  .    . .  ^ 

a  The  apportionment  of  funds  in  reserve  is  temporarily  deferred  until  sufficient  inhirmation  is 
available  for  implementing  the  new  public  land  survey  program.  The  new  program  was  funded  for 
the  1st  time  in  the  1974  supplemental  (Public  Law  93-245)  enacted  Jan.  3, 1974. 


n  The  Department  of  the  I  nterior  has  no  present  plans  for  the  use  of  these  funds  which  are  avail- 
ble  only  for  the  development  of  water  wells  on  public  lands. 

"  Reason  code  5  was  incorrectly  included  in  the  Sept  30  report 

«  Reason  code  4  was  inadvertently  excluded  from  the  Sept  30  report 

»  Reason  code  6b  was  incorrectly  included  in  the  Sept.  30  report 

=•■  No  improvements  are  currently  necessary.  (See  tootnote2ii.)  ,.     j. 

2»66  Stat  754  requires  that  certain  miscellaneous  revenues  be  deposited  in  a  special  fund  to 
provide  for  the  replacement  of  the  project  works  and  to  defray  annual  operating  and  maintenance 
expenses  when  necessary. 

»  The  reserve  made  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  does  not  change  expected 
payments  for  benefits  as  estimated  in  the  latest  budget  document  The  reserve  reflects  reimburse- 
ments from  other  agencies  in  excess  of  the  amounts  estimated  in  the  budget  dxument  The 
release  of  the  reserve  vroutd  increase  availability  above  expected  needs.  The  reserve  is  available 
for  benefit  payments  if  required  benefit  payments  exceed  current  e^imates 

»  This  amount  is  potentially  available  for  use  under  1975  contract  au  hority:  the  amount  to 
be  made  available  to  each  SUte  for  obligation  in  1975  is  anticipated  to  be  announced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  on  July  1,  1974.  .,  „    ,.        ^  „     ,  ,m. 

a  The  Sept.  30  report  incorrectly  reported  the  reserve  as  unavailable  beyond  fiscal  year  ls/4. 

a  $9,000,000  was  rescinded  in  the  1974  Department  of  Transportation  Appropriation  Act.  It  is 
now  included  in  the  traflic  and  highway  safety  account  .      ,  ^ 

»  The  amount  apportioned  is  the  full  amount  legally  available  until  action  is  taken  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970.  _.       .  c  •. 

M  The  reserve  is  required  because  the  Congress  previously  provided  permanent  indefinite 
authority  (Public  Law  92-500)  for  the  subsidy  payment  The  funds  in  reserve  will  be  written  eff 

'"""conUact  authority  of  $75,000,000  expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974 ;  $16,850,000  is  available 
beyond  fiscal  year  1974.  _  .  „  ,  ^       ^  ,.    ....  «    ■ 

»  This  reserve  action  was  taken  at  the  request  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission  due  to  hiring  delays.  The  reserve  is  availaMs  as  a  contingency  against  an  increase  in 
future  contested  citations.  .  ,.,    ^        ^^     .         im. 

»  The  Sept  30  report  incorrectly  reported  the  reserve  as  available  beyond  fiscal  vear  1974. 

»  The  Commission  on  American  Shipbuilding  (authorized  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1970,  Public  Law  91-469)  was  terminated  on  Dec.  20,  1973  The  funds  in  reserve  will  be  written 
off  i(i  fiscal  year  1974. 


ALCOHOLISM 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  C^^^^ 
gress,  in  recent  years,  has  made  hist<}nc  ^; 
advancements  In  legislation  for  a  co- 
ordinated national  program  to  control 
the  disease  of  alcoholism.  However,  even 
the  best  conceived  and  funded  national 
program  would  be  foredoomed  to  failure 
without  strong  leadership  in  the  field  at 
the  community  level. 

In  the  progressive  city  of  Cedar  Rapids 
in  my  native  State  of  Iowa,  one  of  the 
outstanding  leaders  in  that  community's 
program  to  control  alcoholism  is  a  highly 
successful  businessman  and  civic  leader, 
Mr.  Sutherland  Cook.  Sud  Cook  has  a 
special  understanding  of  this  disease  and 
a  special  compassion  for  those  afflicted 
because  he  Is  himself  a  recovered 
alcoholic. 

On  January  10  of  this  year,  Mr.  Cook 
presented  a  paper  on  alcoholism  to  the 
Linn  County,  Iowa,  Medical  Society. 
This  was  no  dull  lecture,  but  a  deeply 
personal  statement,  full  of  first-hand 
knowledge,  wisdom  and  understanding.  I 
would  like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues 
who    have    repeatedly    evidenced    their 


concern   about   this   grievously   serious 
oblem  in  our  society.  I  therefore  ask. 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Cook's  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mb.  Cook's  Remarks   on  Alcohousm 

Sometime  In  the  late  19&0's  tlie  American 
Medical  Association  officially  declared  al- 
coholism to  be  a  disease.  Since  that  time, 
although  there  has  been  a  growing  accept- 
ance of  the  disease  concept,  there  has  been 
no  generally  agreed-upon  description  of  the 
etiology  of  the  malady  nor  of  Its  treatment. 

The  medical  profession  tends  to  treat  It 
chemically  with  tranquilizers  and  aedatlves, 
and  Is  dismayed  to  see  Its  alcoholic  patients 
get  worse. 

Psychol<%tBts  and  psychiatrists  tend  to 
search  for  the  chUdhood  trauma  that  pro- 
duced the  deviant  behavior,  but  fall  to  get 
their  patients  to  put  the  cork  In  the  bottle, 
and  are  dismayed  to  see  their  patients  get 
worse. 

The  clergy  tend  to  moralize  with  their  al- 
coholic parishioners,  and  when  they  Invoke 
Ood's  help  through  prayer,  they  are  dismayed 
to  see  get  them  get  worse. 

What  kind  of  a  disease  is  this  then  that 
does  not  respond  to  a  straight  medical  ap- 


proach, nor  to  a  straight  psychological  ap- 
proach  nor  to  a  straight  spiritual  approach? 
WeU,  Alcoholics  Anonymous  believes  It  is 
a  triple  disease,  a  disease  of  the  body,  and 
of  the  mind,  and  of  the  soul,  and  that  the 
treatment  of  only  one  part  of  the  malady  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other  two  parts  Is  not 
only  unproductive  but  counter  prodtictlve. 
Although  it  is  thought  that  the  alcoholic 
is  physicaJly  aUerglc  to  alcohol,  there  Is  no 
known  medicine  or  chemical  that  can  be 
used  with  benefit.  Medically,  the  only  thing 
you  can  do  for  the  alcoholic  Is  to  "get  the 
boose  out  and  the  nutrition  in".  The  drink- 
ing alcoholic  typically  Is  nervous,  anxious, 
and  may  have  trouble  eating  and  sleeping. 
"Cant  we  at  least  relieve  his  symptoms  with 
a  tranquilizer  or  sedative  to  make  hUn  more 
comfortable?"  you  ask.  This  Is  In  accord 
with  medical  tradition  and  sounds  humane, 
but  the  answer  to  "Absolutely  No!"  By 
making  him  comfortable  you  destroy  na- 
ture's God  given  Incentive  to  do  something 
about  his  drinking.  Alcohol  is  a  tranquUlaer 
and  a  sedative.  Thte  is  exactly  how  the  al- 
coholic has  been  treating  himself  for  yeara. 
His  motto  has  been  like  Du  Pont  Corpora- 
tion's "Better  Living  Thru  Chemistry",  and 
he  will  welcome  the  addition  of  new  mood 
altering  sul>stances  that  dont  smell,  that  he 
can  carry  easily  with  him  on  hte  person,  and 
that  have  the  full  authority  of  hte  new  en- 
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abler,  the  doctor.  There  Is  absolutely  NO 
danger  that  he  may  become  addicted  or  psy- 
chdoglcally  dependent  upon  these  mood 
altering  subetanoes.  Believe  me,  he  Is  already 
dependent  upon  any  mood  altering  sub- 
stance for  control  of  his  tensions,  tremors, 
and  anxieties. 

But  what  about  the  most  advanced  cases 
of  alcoholism  who  are  hospitalized  and  In 
danger  ot  going  into  convulsions  or  delerium 
tremens?  These  represent  only  about  3%  of 
the  problem  and  should  not  be  used  as  an 
excuse  to  treat  the  other  97%  chemically. 
Furthermore,  Doctors  Knott  and  Beard  of  the 
Memphis  Institute  find  that  magnesium  sul- 
phate (not  a  tranquilizer)  accompanied  by 
"talk  down"  is  more  effective  and  safer  than 
the  traditional  sodium  dllantln  for  convul- 
sive alcoholics.  True,  your  alcoholic  patients 
may  have  a  variety  of  medical  problems  as  a 
by-product  of  their  alcoholism  which  you 
will  have  to  treat.  Indeed,  according  to  Or. 
Harold  A.  Mulford,  Director  of  Alcohol  Stud- 
ies Department  at  the  University  of  Iowa, 
that  Is  why  the  medical  profession  actually 
does  see  75%  of  all  alcoholics  every  year,  to 
treat  them  for  their  accidents,  such  as  broken 
legs  and  lacerations,  and  for  their  nutritional 
problems  such  as  gaatrlUs  and  fat  liver.  A 
fifth  of  bourbon  contains  3,600  calories,  and 
the  alcoholic  Is  not  hungry  for  other  food 
that  has  the  full  range  of  nutrients  be  needs. 
Therefore,  most  of  medical  problems  associ- 
ated with  aloohoUam  are  accidents  and/or 
nutritional,  and  the  only  treatment  avail- 
able to  the  medical  doctor  for  the  primary 
alcoholism  is  to  remove  the  alcohol  and 
stimulate  a  nutritionally  iMlanced  diet.  The 
physical  allergy  to  alcohol  Is  untouchable 
and  remalna  with  the  alcoholic  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

What  about  the  psychiatrist  and  peychol- 
oglstf  Is  their  seaivh  for  childhood  trauma 
wrong?  Not  entirely.  AJi.  indeed  probes  the 
past.  We  make  "searching  and  fearless  moral 
Inventories  of  otuaelves".  We  write  It  down. 
We  admit  It  all  to  quallfled  people.  We  make 
lists  of  people  we  have  harmed.  We  make  di- 
rect amends  to  such  people.  Notice,  however, 
that  although  we  are  concerned  with  the  past, 
our  concern  Is  with  what  we  have  done  or 
failed  to  do  In  relation  to  our  conscience, 
but  NOT  with  what  other  people  have  done 
or  failed  to  do  to  us.  We  believe  the  down- 
ward progression  of  our  destructive  drinking 
is  related  to  our  detericxatlng  performance 
in  the  rest  of  our  lives.  Excessive  drinking 
produces  bad  performance  and  bad  perform- 
ance produces  excessive  drinking,  thus  a 
downward,  uncontrollable  spiral.  HOW  to  stop 
it?  The  drinking  must  be  interrupted  100% 
with  no  switch  to  other  mood  altarlng  cbem- 
ieala  AND  a  change  In  performance  must  be 
started  at  once.  The  ampathlc  understanding 
experience  and  example  of  other  recovering 
alnOhoUCT  is  almost  mandatory.  Thus,  the 
'"**'♦»'  obeeeslon  to  drink  can  be  held  in 
abeyance.  I  say  held  in  abeyance,  rather  than 
oared,  because  it  can  all  be  triggered  off 
asaln  by  even  the  smallest  amount  of  alco- 
hol or  other  mood  altering  chemical  or  by  a 
smoos  ylolatioa  of  the  alcoholic's  personal 
code  of  performance,  llius.  the  deslreablllty 
of  the  recov^lng  alpohc^c  keeping  regular 
contact  with  AJL  friends  and  group. 

Now  the  clergy.  Are  they  wrong  in  thinking 
alcohollBm  to  be  a  moral  problem?  Certainly 
not!  Indeed,  it  Is  wrong  to  drink  yourself  to 
death.  Indeed,  It  Is  wn»>g  to  lie  about  your 
drinking  which  alcoholics  universally  do. 
Alcohol  is  really  an  anesthetic  and  the  Im- 
pcrtant  part  of  the  brain  that  Is  anesthetised 
Is  that  part  that  has  to  do  with  inhibitions. 
With  our  inhibitors  anesthetized  we  are  al- 
lowed to  do,  or  not  do,  all  sorts  of  things 
which  violate  our  conscience.  The  alcoholic, 
although  he  may  try  hard  to  mask  it,  typi- 
cally Is  drowned  In  guilt.  And  rightly  so!  He 
is  indeed  a  sinner  in  the  old  fashioned  sense 
of  the  word.  Where  the  clergy  err  Is  usually 


on  the  side  of  acting  as  If  alcoholism  Is  ONLY 
a  moral  problem,  and  in  their  lack  of  em- 
patbic  understanding  of  how  the  alcoholic 
feels,  and  the  language  and  experience  to 
reach  him.  In  A.A.  we  Identify  our  own  per- 
sonal conception  of  what  Is  good,  right,  ]ust, 
beautiful,  truth,  mercy,  knowledge,  and  love. 
Some  of  us  call  this  concept  GOD.  All  of 
us  turn  our  lives  and  -wills  over  to  this 
personal  concept,  and  we  try  on  a  daUy  basis 
to  Improve  our  performance  in  relation  to 
this  Higher  Power.  This  suggested  path  of 
endeavor  produces  within  the  alcoholic  suf- 
ficient good  feelings  about  himself,  his  fel- 
lowman,  and  the  world  la  which  he  lives,  so 
that  he  does  not  have  to  try  to  produce  good 
feelings  chemically  anymore.  It  is  NOT  an 
act  of  will  power;  quite  the  opposite.  The 
evil  of  alcohol  has  defeated  his  will  and  he 
surrenders  to  and  becomes  dependent  upon 
the  goodness  of  his  Highest  and  Best  Power, 
which  many  of  us  call  Qod. 

Now,  because  there  really  Is  not  very  much 
the  medical  doctor  can  do  for  the  primary 
alcoholism,  what  Is  the  position  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  In  relation  to  the  alcoholic? 
Of  prime  importance  becaiuse: 

1.  You  treat  In  your  offices  and  hospitals 
more  alcoholics  In  a  year's  time  than  all  the 
other  helping  professions  combined  .  .  . 
some  75%  every  year.  You  therefore,  have 
the  golden  opportunity  to  identify  them.  The 
sdcohoUc  himself,  typically,  will  not,  probably 
can  not.  Curloiisly  his  family  mistakenly  feels 
that  they  have  a  vested  Interest  not  to  Iden- 
tify him. 

2.  The  general  public  believes  that  you 
ought  to  do  something  for  the  alcoholic  and 
are  beginning  to  pass  laws  to  change  the 
handling  of  the  alcoholic  from  the  legal 
profession  to  the  medical  profession.  You  will 
have  to  deal  with  this  problem  whether  you 
want  to  or  not,  or  whether  you  are  prepared 
for  It  or  not. 

3.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  you  are  enshrouded 
with  an  aura  of  knowledge,  skill  and  author- 
ity, and  what  you  say  and  do  carries  a  great 
deal  of  weight. 

What  then  should  you  medical  doctors  and 
psychiatrists  do  about  the  alcoholic? 

1.  Identify  htm!  Nothing  can  be  done  until 
he  Is  identified.  He  wUl  surely  die  well  ahead 
of  his  time  if  you  do  not.  It  Is  a  terminal 
disease.  It  Is  viirrong  ncit  to  Identify  him, 
wrong  morally,  wrong  economically,  wrong 
socially,  wrong  for  him,  wrong  for  his  family, 
and  wrong  for  your  own  Immortal  souls! 

2.  Restrict  your  treatment  to  the  accidental 
and.''or  nutritional  by-products  of  his  alco- 
holism. There  is  nothing  medically  that  you 
can  properly  do  for  his  alcoholism  other  than 
keeping  the  mood  altering  chemicals,  includ- 
ing alcohol,  out  and  stimulating  his  nutrition. 

3.  Use  your  really  massive  authority  to  get 
him  to  Alcoholics  Annonymous,  if  he  can 
go  one  full  day  without  mood  altering  chem- 
icals on  his  own,  or  get  him  to  an  alcoholic 
rehabilitation  center  If  he  can  not  put  to- 
gether one  full  day.  Most  of  us  can,  a  few  of 
us  really  can  not.  This  Includes  the  use  of 
the  County  Involuntary  Hospitalization  Com- 
mission In  a  very  few  stubborn  cases. 

And  now  in  conclusion,  let  me  say  that 
one  of  the  two  founders  Of  A.A.  was  a  medical 
doctor.  Dr.  Bob  S.  of  Akron.  Ohio.  Dr.  Wm. 
Silkworth.  Psychiatrist  of  Towne  Hospital 
for  Alcoholics,  New  York  City,  was  an  Integral 
part  of  formulating  the  A.A.  approach  to  this 
heretofore  hopeless  disease.  We  should  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  medical  profession.  We 
need  you  desperately,  and  believe  you  need 
us.  The  last  step  of  A.A.'a  "12  Suggested  Steps 
of  Recovery"  reads.  .  .  . 

"Having  had  a  spiritual  awakening  as  the 
result  of  these  steps,  we  tried  to  carry  this 
message  to  alcoholics,  and  to  practice  these 
principles  In  all  of  our  affairs." 

And  that  Is  what  I  am  doing  here  tonight. 
Many  thanks! 


AIRPLANE  CRASHWORTHINESS 

Mr.  HARTKZE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  several  years,  t  have  worked  to 
promote  auto  safety.  Much  of  that  effort 
has  gone  toward  legislation  which  makes 
cars  safer  places  to  be  In  the  event  of  a 
crash.  While  this  work  Is  far  from  com- 
pleted, the  fact  is  that  we  have  made 
significant  progress  during  the  last  few 
years. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  little  at- 
tention focused  on  the  need  to  improve 
the  crashworthiness  of  airplanes.  It  is 
usually  said  that  flying  is  the  safest 
means  of  transportation.  While  that  may 
be  true,  it  could  be  madt  a  lot  safer. 

Fifteen  hundred  Americans  died  in  air 
crashes  in  1972,  but  as  more  people  take 
planes  to  get  where  they  are  going,  there 
•will  inevitably  be  more  trashes  and  more 
fatalities. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  «an  do  something 
to  improve  the  technology  which  enables 
pilots  and  air  controllers  to  avoid 
crashes;  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  can 
do  far  more  to  assure  that  people  have 
a  better  chance  to  sui^ve  in  the  event 
a  crash  does  occur. 

Mr.  President,  it  wa«  just  this  point 
which  was  emphtuslzed  tn  a  series  of  re- 
ports presented  on  the  CBS  Morning 
News  last  fall.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  transcript  of  these  reports  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  CBS  Morning  News,  Sept.  25,  1973] 
Airplant;  Crashworthiitess 

RuDD.  Every  time  there's  a  commercial  air- 
line crash  In  this  country,  a  lot  of  people  get 
upset  about  the  dangers  of  flying.  WeU, 
they're  wrong.  Flying  is  aafer  than  a  lot  of 
other  ways  of  getting  around,  but  It  could  be 
made  even  safer.  The  Morning  News  staff  has 
produced  a  four-part  series  on  that  subject. 
David  Henderson  Is  the  reporter,  and  here's 
the  first  one. 

fExcerpt:  Delta  Airlines  commercial.] 

Henderson.  Commercial  airlines  ^end 
mUUons  of  dollars  looking  after  their  public 
image;  and  If  the  carriers  could  get  their 
way,  this  Is  how  they'd  ll^e  you  to  see  them. 
[Excerpt:  Olympic  Airwi^s  commercial.]  It 
might  be  stretching  the  tfuth  to  say  flying  Is 
all  this  much  fun;  howevQr,  it's  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that,  next  to  walking,  there's  no 
safer  form  of  transportation  available  than 
fiylng  commerciaUy.  Flftf  thousand  people 
were  klUed  In  automobile  accidents  last  year. 
Yet,  less  than  1,500  Americans  died  In  air 
crashes.  The  safety  record  owned  by  the  com- 
mercial airlines  is  even  better;  only  154  fatali- 
ties In  accidents  involving  regularly  sched- 
uled flights. 

But  as  safety  experts  point  out,  that's  only 
half  the  story.  With  more  people  taking 
planes  to  get  where  they're  going,  by  the  year 
2000  there  may  weU  be  one  major  air  disaster 
each  day  with  a  corresponding  Increase  In 
airline  deaths.  The  experts  say  the  major 
problem  Is  that  planes  ase  built  only  to  fly; 
the  warning  is  they  should  also  be  buUt  an- 
ticipating a  crash. 

It  looked  like  1973  was' going  to  be  one  of 
the  safest  years  in  avlatiod  history;  it  looked 
that  way  untU  Deceml>er  8th,  when  this 
United  AlrUnes  737  crashed  near  Midway 
Airport  In  Chicago.  Flftaen  people  survived 
the  accident,  but  46  were  killed.  AU  but  two 
of  the  deaths  occurred  to  those  on  board  the 
plane.  Investigators  termed  the  crash  "sur- 
vlvable."  They  say  the  fofces  on  Impact  were 
not  great  enough  to  kill  all  the  passengers. 
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Enough  of  the  aircraft  survived  to  protect 
many  of  those  people  seated  inside.  The 
crash  investigation  continues,  but  CBS  News 
has  been  told,  privately,  that  some  of  the 
fatalities  were  unnecessary,  that  some  of 
those  people  who  ahoxdd  have  made  it  out 
didn't. 

Manufacturers  have  spent  millions  of  dol- 
lars perfecting  the  fleet  of  jet  aircraft  in 
commercial  use  today.  Before  any  airline 
would  buy  one  of  these  multi-million  dollar 
machines,  strictly  controlled  safety  checks 
had  to  first  be  passed.  Crash  prevention — 
keeping  the  eqiUpment  in  flight — Is  the 
philosophy  here.  Unfortunately,  the  fact  Is 
there  Is  no  possible  way  to  avoid  fatal  air- 
line crashes.  The  carriers  can  and  do  work 
at  keeping  accidents  at  a  minimum,  but 
that  is  the  best  they  can  do. 

INSTBUCTOR.  A  flight  path  is  tangent  to 
the  slope.  .  .  . 

Henderson.  So,  across  the  country  there's 
a  small  group  of  pe<^le  who  work  in  a  field 
loosely  described  as  "the  study  of  crash 
worthiness."  How  to  make  airline  accidents 
less  fatal.  At  Arizona  State  University  there's 
a  two  week  crash  safety  course  taught  in 
the  ^rlng  and  fall.  It's  not  generally  open 
to  University  students,  and  the  instructors 
are  not  all  college  professors.  To  get  into  the 
class,  these  men  had  to  first  show  they  had 
an  aviation  background.  Most  are  military 
personnel  engaged  in  flight  research  and 
operations.  The  people  who  teach  here  come 
from  across  the  country.  They  all  have  prac- 
tical aviation  experience,  with  backgrounds 
in  engineering  and  safety.  Harry  Robertson, 
a  licensed  pilot  and  professional  crash  inves- 
tigator for  15  years,  is  the  assistant  director 
of  the  program. 

Robertson.  We  make  a  premise  at  the  be- 
ginning that,  regardless  of  how  few  accidents 
we  may  have,  that  there  are  always  going  to 
be  some  accidents.  .  .  .  And  our  training 
starts  the  mmute  the  accident  starts  to  take 
place.  And  we  cover  the  transmission  of 
these  forces  through  the  airplane;  how  they 
get  into  the  seats,  how  they  get  into  the 
people,  how  the  airplane  its^f  behaves;  how 
their  Uvable  space,  for  example,  might  be 
reduced  and  why;  and  how  they  might  be 
oriented  to  better  sustain  t^e  acceleration 
levels  that  are  transmitted  to  them. 

Henderson.  What  you  are  seeing  is  a  crash 
test  conducted  by  the  flight  safety  founda- 
tion for  the  government  in  1965.  The  aircraft 
used  is  a  Constellation,  the  747  of  its  day. 
The  plane  was  partially  fueled,  and  then  by 
remote  control  flown  directly  into  the  side 
of  a  mountain.  Researchers  hope  to  simulate 
what  would  happen  in  a  real  crash.  Cameras 
and  instruments  placed  both  in  and  out- 
side of  the  craft  recorded  the  test.  Safety 
ex|}erts  say  what  happened  here  coiUd  be 
applied  to  present  day  commercial  jets. 
What  they  learned  was  that  many  lives  cotild 
be  saved  In  airplane  crashes  if  certain 
changes  were  made  in  the  way  planes  were 
built. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  are  easy  enough 
to  follow;  but  as  the  carriers  themselves 
point  out,  researchers  don't  have  to  pay  the 
bills  for  running  a  commercial  airline.  What 
It's  come  down  to  is  that  airplanes  are  buUt 
to  safety  mlnlmums;  and  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  the  industry  is  settling  for  a 
final  product  that  should  be  much  improved. 
Improvement  to  some  means  building  a  jet 
that  should  stay  reasonably  Intact  through 
a  crash — and  that's  the  subject  of  tomor- 
row's report. 

David  Henderson,  CBS  News. 

Qttinm.  We  have  an  item  this  morning 
which  falls  Into  the  "Oh,  no  you  dont,  bus- 
ter!" department.  Apparently  the  city  of 
Weehawken,  New  Jersey,  needs  a  street 
sweeper  because  the  streets  are  too  narrow 
to  use  trucks  to  sweep  them  vrtth.  But  tradi- 
tionally, sweet  stree — street  sweepers — sorry 
— are  men;  and  naturaUy  that  makes  you 
immediately  want  to  say,  "Walt  just  a  min- 


ute, women  can  sweep  the  streets  just  as  well 
as  men." 

WeU,  of  course  they  can,  but  that's  not  the 
point.  The  point  is  that  the  pubUc  works 
chairman,  Charles  Miller,  says  he's  looking 
for  a  wMnan  to  fill  the  job.  Street  sweeping 
is  generally  considered  a  menial  task,  but  the 
chairman  feels  that  a  woman  would  be  more 
diligent  at  it  and  work  harder.  Just  like  a 
woman  would  be  better  at  being  stewardess 
or  a  nurse  or  a  maid;  you  know,  Jobe  that 
men  just  couldn't  possibly  do  well  at  all. 
Charles  Miller  thinks  he's  pulled  a  fast  one. 
"Oh,  no,  you  don't,  buster!" 

Announcer.  The  time  now — 13  minutes 
past  the  hour. 

[  Announcements.  ] 

IFrom  the  CBS  Morning  News,  Sept.  28, 1973] 

Hughes  Rusd.  A  lot  of  people  apparently 
stiU  go  around  saying  that  if  the  Lord  had 
intended  human  beings  to  fly,  he'd  have  put 
wings  on  their  backs.  And  we  make  that  as- 
siunptlon  because,  although  this  Is  the  air 
age,  the  great  majority  of  Americans  have 
never  been  in  an  airplane.  But  fOT  those  who 
do  get  Into  airplanes,  here's  another  to  our 
series  on  alrime  safety — reported  by  Dave 
Henderson. 

Davs  Henderson.  The  Wright  Brothers 
spent  years  perfecting  their  strange-looking 
creation  before  they  got  it  to  fly.  Today,  bU- 
llon-doUar  corporations  turn  out  jet  aircraft 
assembly  line  style,  and  the  worry  is  no 
longer  whether  the  final  product  will  fly, 
the  criteria  Is  that  when  It  does,  it  does  so 
at  a  minimum  expense  to  its  owners. 

The  industry  has  spent  millions  on  sys- 
tems to  avoid  accidents  and  crashes.  New 
metals  have  been  devel<9ed  that  can  better 
handle  ta-fllght  stresses  and  loads.  Yet,  every 
part  that  goes  into  a  modem  day  jet  can  be 
made  stronger,  and  thereby  made  to  make 
it  through  a  crash  In  better  shape.  But  the 
industry  says  the  present  way  of  doing  thmgs 
is  good  enough. 

Speaker.  We  don't  design  an  airplane  to  fly 
into  a  mountain  or  fly  mto  a  cement  waU, 
obviously.  But  we  design  om*  plane  as- 
suming that  a  landing  gear  could  fail,  there 
could  perhaps  be  some  other  factors  that 
would  cause  the  landing  to  be  somethmg 
other  than  normal. 

Henderson.  Why  don't  you  buUd  an  air- 
plane interior  that  can  withstand  greater 
forces? 

Speaker.  We  could  build  one.  We  could 
buUd  one  However,  it  wotUd  be  extremely 
uneconomical  to  operate.  And  consequently, 
only  a  very  limited  nimiber  of  pec^le  in  the 
United  States  could  afford  to  fly  that  air- 
plane. Therefore  we  would  not  have  an  air- 
craft Industry  or  an  airline  industry  as  we 
know  it  today. 

Second  Speaker.  We  could  make  this  q>here 
that  you're  sitting  in  in  such  a  manner  that 
you  could  drop  it  off  the  Empire  State  BuUd- 
ing  and  whomever  was  in  it  would  survive. 
But  it  would  be  such  a  heavy  tiling  it  would 
never  get  off  the  grotind. 

Henderson.  So  It's  a  factor,  in  making  air- 
planes safer,  of  spending  money. 

Second  Speaker.  Spendmg  money  Is  a  fac- 
tor in  making  it  safer.  Just  spending  money 
doesn't  give  you  a  safe  airplane.  You've  got 
to  spend  It  InteUlgently. 

HxNDEsaoN.  On  December  asth  of  last  ysar, 
an  Eastern  AlrUnes  Ij-1011  Jetliner  crashed 
klUlng  99  of  the  179  people  on  board.  The 
accident  took  place  In  the  Florida  Ever- 
glades, outelde  of  Miami,  as  the  plane  was 
preparing  to  land. 

Orash  lnvestlgat<x«  on  the  scene  reported 
it  was  a  miracle  that  more  passengers  did 
not  die,  because  as  the  big  Jet  hit  the 
ground  it  almost  eompletely  dlslntc^grated. 
Small  pieces  of  the  aircraft  were  found 
strewn  over  a  half-mile  area.  Yet  Ironically, 
it  was  probably  this  disintegration  that 
prevented  more  persons  from  losing  their 
lives. 


The  forces  that  cause  a  plane  to  crumble, 
that  twist  a  human  being  to  death,  that 
pushing  and  pulMng  Is  measured  in  O's,  O 
standing  for  gravity.  Each  person  Is  held  to 
the  earth  by  a  force  of  l-O,  one  gravity. 
Therefore  it's  obvioiu  that  in  actual  pounds 
a  O  is  different  to  each  himoan. 

Scientists  believe  that  a  person  could  live 
through  a  crash  where  the  forces  oo  his 
body  do  not  exceed  40-a's  and  do  not  last 
for  more  than  a  second. 

Speakkk.  Tt^e  secret  Is  that  if  you  can 
provide  an  individual  enough  time  to  slow 
down,  then  you  can  place  low  levels  on  that 
individual,  low  acceleration  levels,  and  he 
can  survive  it  without  any  problem. 

You  imagine  an  aircraft  running  Into  a 
vertical  waU — ^the  very  nose  of  the  airplane 
might  perhaps  have  a  million  O's  on  it,  but 
the  taU  back  there  might  only  experience  a 
hundred  or  maybe  less  than  that,  because  It 
has  more  time  to  stop  as  the  rest  of  the 
fuselage  crushes. 

Henderson.  Oovernment  regulations  re- 
quire that  airplane  seats  be  able  to  with- 
stand a  force  of  9-0  forward  in  a  crash.  And 
although  the  himiau  body  can  take  four 
times  as  great  a  shock,  the  seat  makers 
told  us  they  'were  satisfied  with  present 
rules. 

Ray  Wliite  is  president  of  the  HsTrtman 
Seat  Company.  His  firm  turns  out  a  final 
product  that  exceeds  Oovernment  standards. 

Ray  Whtte.  We've  never  had — ^I'm  quite 
sure  of  this — we've  never  had  a  seat  tear 
loose  in  a  crash.  The  seats  have  held  to  the 
tracks.  The  tracks  certified  in  excess  of  the 
seat,  which  \b  normal.  And  the  seats  just 
withstand.  The  theory  being  that  if  a  crash 
impact  tears  the  seat  loose  that  any  surviv- 
ing passenger  that  wasn't  killed  on  Impact 
would  be  killed  as  the  seat  hurtled  forward. 
they'd  beotxne  lethal  In  themselves. 

l^ENDERSON.  A  number  of  seat  man- 
ufactvirers  azMl  the  airlines  told  us  that 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  on 
developing  newer,  safer  seats.  However,  it 
didnt  take  long  to  discover  that  the  money 
dldnt  go  for  building  a  new  product,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  funds  went  for  de- 
signing the  same  seat  over  again,  so  airline 
interiors  won't  aU  look  alike.  The  carriers 
have  an  Interest  in  cosmetics,  they  want 
their  planes  to  look  nice. 

Now,  however,  safety  experts  say  we're 
paying  a  price  for  esthetics.  Overhead  bag- 
gage racks,  modem  galleys  and  clothing  com- 
partments in  anything  but  normal  operation 
these  Items  have  shown  a  knack  for  collaps- 
ing, and  getting  In  the  way. 

Speaker.  The  entire  kitchen  storage  area 
with  the  waU  essentially — on  which  every- 
thing is  moimted,  was  completely  gone  from 
that  area  of  the  plane.  So  I  Imagine  that 
all  flew  through  the  cabin  as  well. 

Henderson.  It  wasnt  theory  l>eing  talked 
about  here.  It  was  survivors  of  the  Decem- 
ber 8  Chicago  crash,  teUlng  the  public  hear- 
ing what  happened  as  they  hit  the  ground. 

Woman.  It  seemed  quiet  for  a  few  seconds 
and  then  there  was  another  surge  of  power 
as  we  were  crashing  into  something — at  the 
time  I  did  not  know  what.  The  plane  seemed 
to  swerve,  the  overhead  bins  broke  loose, 
the  buffet  Inserts  broke  loose.  And  there 
were  several  small  Impacts.  And  there  was 
a  screeching  of  metal.  And  then  it  was  very 
quiet. 

HKnderson.  IsabeU  Burgess  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  was  In  charge 
of  the  hearing.  We  talked  with  her  later.  It 
Just  seems  like  a  lot  of  these  problems,  of 
seats  ripping  loose  and  overheads  coming 
down,  and  galleys  flying  around,  are  Just 
recurring  year  after  year  after  year.  How 
does  that  happen? 

ISABEix  BcRGEss.  That's  perfectly  true,  be- 
cause recommendations  have  been  made, 
tests  have  been  made,  but  nothing  major  has 
reaUy  been  done  in  this  field,  I'm  sorry  to 
say. 
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3N.  Tbe  commercial  aviation  In- 
doitry  li  ooDTinced  tli*t  today's  planes  are 
built  to  strict  enougb  ragulatlons.  They 
are  satisfied  that  passengers  are  well  pro- 
tected. On  tbe  other  band,  safety  engineers 
ar*  aqtiaUy  conirlnosd  that  tbe  rules  should 
be  beefed  up  along  with  the  planes. 

But  they're  willing  to  leave  the  strength 
questiona  alone.  Thm  battle,  the  safety  peo- 
pi*  want  to  win.  Is  over  poet-crash  fires: 
What  kills  most  people  In  air  accidents.  And 
that's  the  subject  of  tomorrow's  report. 

David  Hendenon — GB8  MEWS. 

Bmo.  Wow  I  [on  seeing  a  plane  enveloped 
Inflamas] 

Well  be  back  with  a  real  good  skate,  right 
after  this. 

AmfouMcn.  The  time  now — 14  minutes 
before  tbe  hour. 

I  Annottnoements.  ] 

(nom  the  CBS  Morning  News,  Sept.  27, 1973] 

QuiHN.  Today  we  have  Part  in  of  a  four- 
part  series  on  airline  safety.  The  series  at- 
tempts to  examine  exactly  how  safe  flying 
is  today,  and  if  you  hate  to  fly  as  much  as 
I  do  you'd  probably  rather  Just  listen  to 
this  one. 

HkHBBBsoN.  Crash  Investigators  will  tell 
tell  you  that  there  are  many  unnecessary 
deathB  in  aircraft  accidents.  Many  people 
who  should  be  able  to  make  it  out  of  a 
crippled  Jetliner  never  get  tbe  chance.  In 
moat  cases  it's  because  post-craab  fires  get 
to  them  first.  Such  fires  are  common  in 
airline  accidents.  This  United  Air  Lines  Jet 
landed  short  of  the  runway  in  SfJt  Lake 
City:  and  even  though  everyone  onboard  sur- 
vived the  crash  Impact.  40  pecH[>Ie  were  kUled, 
cremated,  before  they  bad  a  chance  to  escape. 
A  detailed  Investigation  was  made  of  this 
accident,  and  out  of  it  came  recommenda- 
tions to  strengthen  and  redesign  Jet  fuel 
systems.  But  few  of  the  suggestions  wen 
ever  adopted.  The  Vederal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration and  the  airlines  Justify  that  deci- 
sion by  reminding  us  that  there  have  been 
no  repeats  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  tragedy. 

Tbe  fuel  used  In  commercal  Jetliners  is  a 
type  of  kerosene,  and  it's  stored  in  tanks 
located  lu  tbe  wings.  At  any  one  time,  from 
Ave  to  50,000  pounds  of  fusi  can  be  found 
In  tbe  tanks;  which  according  to  most  safety 
people  are  well  placed,  being  at  the  farthest 
point  possible  from  the  passengers.  The 
wings  are  built  hollow  to  hold  a  maximum 
amount  of  fuel.  Insulated  cables  carry  tbe 
fuel  to  engines,  llie  cables  are  made  from 
rubber  covered  with  asbestos  and  steel.  In 
rear-engine  Jets  the  tubing  is  pulled  through 
the  coach  cabin,  either  in  the  wall  space  or 
beneath  tbe  floor.  Tbe  criticism  is  that  all 
fuel  lines  should  be  made  stronger  and  able 
to  stretch  t>eyond  today's  limits.  Tanks 
should  be  greatly  reinforced. 

Finally,  researchers  say  that  fuel  valves 
should  be  aelf-aeallng,  so  that  If  they  are 
broken  off  in  a  crash  the  opening  closes  and 
prevents  excess  fuel  from  gushing  out.  It's 
not  sufScient  to  change  any  one  factor  by 
Itself:  putting  in  extra-strength  fuel 
bladders  but  leaving  out  special  valves 
means  a  fault  still  ezisU  in  the  system,  and 
one  fault  will  cause  as  great  a  lire  as  if 
you'd  done  nothing. 

C.  O.  MiLua,  director,  PAA:  Well,  I  think 
the  main  improvements  in — aviation  safety, 
design-wise  pertaining  to  the  Are  problem 
would  rest  with  the  design  of  tbe  fuel  tank 
and  its  associated  plumbing.  Very  much 
within  the  state  of  tlie  art  today,  thanks  to 
a  lot  of  U.S.  Army  research  primarily,  are 
ways  to  restrict  the  flow  of  fuel  following 
the  crash,  restrict  it  from  going  out  lines 
that  may  be  broken;  Indeed,  restrict  it  from 
coming  out  of  fuel  tanlcs. 

Hkndebson.  Aircraft  msnufacturers  refer 
to  extra-strength  fuel  cells  and  self-sealing 
valves  as  "experimental"  systems  not  yet 
ready  for  commercial  aviation.  They  say 
that,  considering  the  state  of  the  art,  pres- 


ent fuel  systems  are  satisfactory;  adding 
that  a  majority  of  the  proposed  changes 
Ignore  economic  requlrementp  and  are  there- 
fore unacceptable. 

Boeing's  Jack  Nickols.  I  don't  consider  it 
a  compromise.  I  think  that  our  Job  Is  to  pro- 
vide mass  transportation  at  the  safest  level 
that  Is  possible. 

Henderson.  Is  It  at  the  safest  level? 

Nickols.  For  mass  transportation,  yes. 

Hendkbson.  a  non-profit  group,  The  Flight 
Safety  Foundation,  conducted  this  test  for 
the  government  in  1966.  They  crashed  a  fully 
fueled  DC-7  into  a  mountain,  and  prepared 
tbe  test  to  simulate  an  accident  where  the 
passengers  could  survive  the  Impact  forces. 
The  landing  gear  was  broken  oS,  the  wings 
were  smashed;  It's  believed  Chat  a  Jet  would 
react  In  the  same  way.  It  didn't  take  the 
scientists  long  to  establish  that  fire  occurs 
v«y  quickly  in  a  crash.  Cameras  also  recorded 
-  the  test  from  inside  the  plane.  Dummies  are 
badly  tossed,  but  even  the  ones  that  would 
have  sustained  injuries  Judged  to  be  non- 
fatal, fire  would  have  prevented  any  escape. 
Smoke  is  a  related  fire  problem.  Many  times 
a  plane  will  not  burst  immediately  Into 
flame;  it  will  first  smolder.  And  the  resulting 
smoke  can  incapacitate  passengers,  slow 
evacuations,  cost  precloxis  seconds.  Recently 
there  have  been  charges  made  that  poisonous 
gases  are  emitted  when  modern  Jetliners 
burn.  Traces  of  hydrochloric  gas,  carbon 
monoxide  and  cyanide  gas  have  been  found 
in  auti^sles  conducted  on  atr  crash  victims. 
But  the  fact  is  that,  although  these  gases 
are  produced  and  so  slow  aircraft  evacua- 
tions, they  are  not  the  cause  of  death.  Ninety- 
nine  out  of  one  hundred  times  the  passenger 
died  either  from  the  crash  Impact  or  In  the 
resulting  fire.  The  gases  appeared  later. 

In  every  Instance,  whether  talking  about 
extra  strength  fuel  cells  or  redesigned  air- 
plane fuel  systems,  both  the  airline  Industry 
and  the  FAA  told  us  that  present  systems 
are  adequate,  the  best  p>osslble  considering 
the  state  of  the  art.  However,  aircraft  engi- 
neers and  researchers,  many  of  them  In  the 
government,  told  us  that  test  and  develop- 
ment programs  for  failsafe  fuel  systems  have 
either  been  canceled  or  short-changed.  Again, 
the  deciding  factor  was  money  and  the  un- 
willingness to  spend  It. 

Tomorrow,  a  look  at  a  couple  of  ways  engi- 
neers say  air  travel  could  ba  made  safer. 

David  Henderson,  CBS  News. 

Rttdd.  A  French  diver  says  tbat  he's  located 
the  aircraft  which  was  carrying  bandleader 
Olenn  Miller  from  London  to  Paris  in  1944 
when  it  disappeared.  The  diver  says  he's  lo- 
cated the  Air  Force  transport  in  atwut  33 
feet  of  water  in  the  English  CSiannel  between 
Boulogne  and  Calais.  And  be  verified  that 
It  was  the  Miller  plane  by  seeding  an  engine 
serial  niunber  to  the  United  States.  Miller 
was  head  of  the  Air  Force  Band  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  In  the  late  thirties  and  early 
forties  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
the  big  bands  with  such  hits  as  "Tuxedo 
Junction."  "Moonlight  Serenade,"  and  "Penn- 
sylvania 6-5000." 

Announcer.  Now  13  miinjtes  after  the 
hour.  I 

[Announcements.]  I 

(From  the  CBS  Morning  News,  Sept.  28,  1973] 
Rtn>D.  That  Chicago  plane  crash  which 
killed  the  wife  of  E.  Howard  Hunt  and  42 
others  last  December  was  caused  by  pilot 
error  according  to  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board.  The  term  used  by  the 
Board  was  "the  captain's  faUiire  to  exercise 
positive  flight  management,"  resulting  in  the 
jet  losing  air  speed,  stalling  and  crashing. 
Michela  Clark  of  CBS  News  vnas  among  those 
killed.  There  had  l)€en  rumorp  of  sabotage  in 
the  crash,  triggered  in  part  by  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Hunt,  wife  of  the  convicted  Watergate 
burglar,  was  carrying  $10,000  in  cash.  This 
led  a  free-lance  Journalist  into  speculating 
that  the  crash  somehow  was  caused  deliber- 


ately. But  CBS  News  has  now  learned  that 
the  flight  recorder,  which  was  recovered  from 
the  crash,  includes  the  taped  voice  of  the 
pilot  saying — ^Just  before  the  end — ^"I'm 
sorry." 

Airline  safety  has  been  the  subject  of  three 
reports  on  this  broadcast  thla  week,  and  to- 
day we  have  the  fovu-th,  reported  by  David 
Henderson  and  produced  by  Rick  Kaplan. 

Henderson.  Contrary  to  what  many  Indus- 
try people  believe,  the  airline  business  will 
not  go  bankrupt  If  aircraft  are  buUt  with 
crash  safety  in  mind.  We  askfd  engineers  in 
all  areas  of  the  aviation  Industry  If  they  could 
come  up  with  a  few  easy  ways  to  better  crash- 
proof a  Jet.  Surprisingly,  few  of  the  experts 
thought  It  would  help  much  to  strengthen 
the  aircraft  shell.  In  fact,  they  said,  if  that's 
all  that  were  done,  it  would  make  a  Jet  more 
dangerous  because  all  the  crash  forces  would 
be  transferred  to  the  passen^rs  inside.  We 
found  a  debate  exists  over  whether  seats 
should  face  forward  or  back;  but  in  either 
cape  It  was  suggested  that  tha  seatbelts  cur- 
rently in  use  be  made  wider  with  a  shoul- 
der harness  added  to  prevent  slde-to-slde 
movement.  That  seemed  like  a  simple  enough 
request,  so  we  asked  Industry  people  for 
their  opinion. 

FAA's  Jack  NicHOLS.We  could  certainly  put 
shoulder  belts  In  if  they  were  desired. 

Henderson.  Why  don't  you  think  they  are 
desired? 

Nichols.  Because  I  don't  waar  them  In  my 
own  car,  and  I  suspect  that  I  would  not 
wear  them  In  an  airliner.  I  dob't  think  that. 
In  my  own  case,  that  I  would  feel  a  bit  safer 
with  one  on. 

Martin  W.  Taylor.  Contlnontal  Air  Lines. 
I'm  sure  that  if  we  strapped  our  passengers 
In  as  the  astronauts  are  strapped  in  when 
they  take  off  on  one  of  the  moon  shots,  that 
the  individual  passenger  would  be  safer  but 
we  wouldn't  have  any  passengers. 

Henderson.  Safety  experts  told  us  that,  al- 
though It  would  be  an  inconvenience  for 
the  passenger,  it  would  certainly  be  safer  to 
prohibit  carry-on  bftggage,  making  people 
check  everything.  That  means  fewer  Items 
would  be  available  to  fly  dangerously  around 
the  cabin  In  an  accident;  and  it  would  mean 
there  was  no  longer  any  need  for  overheads 
and  baggage  racks,  considered  to  be  a  hazard 
in  themselves.  Nevertheless,  the  greatest 
problem  researchera  found  wl14i  today's  com- 
mercial jets  was  that,  in  an  emergency,  you 
can't  get  all  the  passengers  out  fast  enough. 

This  Boeing  747  is  making  an  emergency 
landing  at  the  San  Francisco  airport.  Two 
hours  before,  while  taking  off  from  this  same 
runway,  the  big  jet  struck  approach  light 
piers  protruding  from  the  water  In  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  Angle  Irons  actuallly  penetrated 
the  plane's  fuselage,  and  a  number  of  people 
were  Injured.  Authorities  ordered  the  plane 
to  drop  fuel  and  come  in  f<|r  repairs.  The 
passengers  were  thoroughly  briefed  for  the 
emergency  evacuation  they  soon  would  have 
to  make.  The  Jet  bounced  as  It  first  touched 
the  ground:  a  landing  gear  failed;  the  fire 
extinguished  Itself  as  quickly  as  it  began. 
Emergency  exits  were  opened  all  around 
the  plane;  Inflatable  slides  came  out,  and 
the  passengers  beg^n  Jumping  to  the  ground. 
Yet,  even  with  advanced  brieflngs,  it  took 
more  than  six  minutes  to  get  everyone  out. 
If  the  accident  had  been  more  serious.  If 
there  had  been  fire,  that  tlae  would  have 
been  fatal  for  many. 

Tet  this  jet,  like  all  commercial  Jets,  had 
to  first  pass  a  government  run  evacuation 
test.  The  manufacturers  of  every  aircraft  are 
ordered  to  prove  that  a  full  pianelocul  of  pas- 
sengers can  exit  within  90  seconds.  But  the 
normal  test  Is  not  like  the  ones  seen  here. 

Nonnally  a  Jet  Is  In  perfect  condition,  with 
no  seats  or  cushions  blocking  aisles.  The  test 
passengers  are  perfectly  calm.  The  typical  ex- 
ercise in  no  way  simulates  a  real  emergency 
situation.  This  drill  was  specially  set  up  by 
the  FAA;    a   crash-tested   Constellation   was 
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used.  It  took  more  than  four  minutes  to  get 
everyone  out.  Safety  people  say  that  under 
anything  but  perfect  conditions,  no  present 
day  commercial  Jet  can  lie  evacuated  any 
faster. 

Still,  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
says  the  present  system  is  good  enough,  an 
answer  frequently  given  when  we  ask  why 
something  couldn't  be  changed.  The  FAA 
stresses  that,  rather  than  work  on  better 
ways  to  exit  a  Jet.  the  emphasis  should  l>e  on 
cutting  down  on  post-crash  fires,  the  reason 
for  needing  to  evacuate  quickly.  On  the  other 
side  are  safety  experts  who  say  It's  foolish 
to  ignore  fast  evacuation  research. 

It's  wrong  to  look  at  the  crash  safety  prob- 
lem and  see  it  as  a  battle  between  business 
and  research.  Aircraft  manufacturers  like 
Boeing  and  Lockheed  turn  out  a  tnily  su- 
perior product;  they'd  rather  spend  their 
money  on  ways  to  avoid  accidents,  and  that 
logic  Is  certainly  tough  to  knock.  Tough  un- 
til you  listen  to  aviation  engineers,  who  say 
It's  Impossible  to  prevent  fatal  airline  acci- 
dents. TTiey  say  it's  time  the  industry  became 
more  realistic;  the  best  way  to  cut  down  on 
commercial  airline  deaths  is  to  better  pro- 
tect passengers  in  crashes. 

David  Henderson,  CBS  News. 

RuDD.  Well  be  back  with  a  new  look  at 
some  old  news  after  this. 

Annottkcer.    The    time    now — exactly    16 
minutes  after  the  hour. 
[  Announcements.  ] 


NATIONAL  VETERANS  DAY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  28,  I  introduced  8.  3079,  a  bill 
to  reinstate  the  11th  of  November  as 
"National  Veterans  Day."  It  was  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

November  11,  1918,  was  our  first  "Ar- 
mistice Day."  This  day  represented  a 
benchmark  in  American  history,  because 
it  signified  the  end  of  World  War  I,  "a 
war  to  end  all  wars."  In  1954,  the  name 
of  the  date  was  changed  to  "Veterans 
Day,"  and  veterans  of  all  wars  were 
memorialized  on  November  11.  For  over 
four  decades,  the  American  people 
paused  on  the  11th  of  November  to  pay 
solemn  tribute  to  all  veterans. 

Legislation  was  enacted  in  1968  to 
change  "Veterans  Day"  to  the  fourth 
Monday  in  October.  The  law  became 
effective  in  1971. 

While  the  rationale  behind  the  change 
in  the  law  may  have  been  admirable, 
that  is,  to  provide  a  3-day  holiday  for 
Government  workers,  I  fear  that  the  re- 
sult has  been  less  than  intended.  A  sym- 
bol of  patriotism  and  honor  for  our  Na- 
tion's veterans  has  been  diminished. 

For  more  than  40  years,  the  meaning 
of  November  11  was  ingrained  in  the 
American  spirit.  It  evoked  a  patriotic 
response  that  few  National  celebrations 
have  ever  commanded. 

I  remember  well  the  moment  of  silent 
respect,  the  tolling  of  the  bells,  or  the 
ring  of  the  siren,  which  marked  our  Na- 
tion's tribute  to  our  veterans  at  11:00 
a.m.  each  November  11.  In  all  parts  of 
our  coimtry,  November  11  represented 
a  time  of  rededicatlon  to  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
restore  November  11  as  National  Vet- 
erans Day,  and  thereby  return  to  the 
American  pe<9le  a  National  symbol  of 
our  freedom. 

Thirty-seven  States  now  disregard  the 
Monday  holiday  law  on  the  State  level; 


and  In  their  jiuisdictions,  "Veterans 
Day"  Is  celebrated  on  November  11,  Sev- 
eral other  Jurisdictions  anticipate  a 
change  In  the  law  in  the  next  several 
weeks.  The  time  has  come  for  the  Con- 
gress to  recognize  the  will  of  the  people 
in  this  matter. 

In  his  January  28  message  on  Veterans, 
President  Nixon  recommended  this 
course  of  action.  His  views  are  enlight- 
ening, and  I  quote  his  recommendations 
to  the  Congress: 

For  most  Americans,  Veterans  Day  Is  tra- 
dltlonaUy  associated  with  November  11th  of 
each  year.  That  was  the  day  more  than  half 
a  century  ago  when  an  historic  and  dramatic 
ceasefire  was  achieved  in  the  First  World  War. 

Legislation  approved  in  1068,  however, 
changed  the  traditional  observance  of  Vet- 
erans Day  from  November  11  to  the  Fourth 
Monday  of  each  October.  That  change,  while 
well  intended,  has  stirred  up  considerable 
confusion  and  not  a  small  amount  of  resent- 
ment. 

In  many  places — including  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknowns  in  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery— there  are  now  dual  observances  of 
Veterans  Day,  while  in  others,  obsen'ances 
are  held  not  in  October  but  on  Novemt>er  11. 
Thirty-one  State  legislatures  have  note  en- 
acted resolutions  declaring  that  within  their 
j^irisdictions  November  11th  will  be  officially 
observed  as  "Veterans  Day".  In  addition,  all 
of  the  major  veterans  organizations  have  in- 
dicated their  strong  support  for  returning 
to  the  November  11th  observance. 

In  view  of  the  confusion  which  has  arisen 
and  in  view  especially  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  veterans  themselves,  7  believe  it  would 
be  wise  to  repeal  the  1968  change  in  the  Vet- 
erans Day  observaTice.  I  therefore  urge  the 
B.'ird  Congress,  as  part  of  its  effort  to  honor 
our  veterans,  to  enact  legislation  restoring 
Ifovember  11th  as  the  official  date  for  the 
entire  Nation  to  commemorate  Veterans 
Day. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  have 
consulted  other  members  of  that  Com- 
mittee as  to  their  views.  Veterans  across 
the  Nation  have  contacted  individual 
Senators  about  this  issue. 

I  personally  conferred  with  both  the 
chaiiman  of  the  Veterans'  Affatt^  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Hartke.  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  Senator  Hansen,  about 
this  matter.  Both  agree  that  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  America's  vet- 
erans is  to  seek  this  course  of  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  Sen- 
ators Hartke,  Hansen,  Stafford,  Tal- 
MADGE,  Hughes,  Randolph,  and  Helms, 
have  joined  as  cosponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
correspondence  which  I  have  received 
from  National  veterans'  organizations  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

OF  the  Unitxd  States, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  1,  1974. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
Member^  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Senator:  A  priority  goal  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  for  1974  Is  Con- 
gressional approval  of  a  blU  to  change  Vet- 
rans  Day  back  to  Novemlier  11  as  a  Federal 
holiday.  The  V.F.W.  position  is  contained  In  a 


copy  of  enclosed  V.F.W.  mandate  No.  127  ap- 
proved by  the  delegates  to  our  most  recent 
National  Convention,  held  in  New  Orleans. 
Louisiana  la^t  August,  representing  our  1.8 
million  members. 

According  to  the  latest  information,  thirty- 
seven  states  now  celebrate  Veterans  Day  on 
November  11  as  a  state  holiday.  Two  states, 
Mississippi  and  Oklahoma,  made  no  change 
from  November  11  to  correspond  with  the 
Federal  Holiday  Act.  which  changed  Vet- 
erans Day  to  the  fourth  Monday  in  October. 
Thirty-five  States  have  voted  to  shift  Vet- 
erans Day  back  to  November  11  diu-lng  the 
last  several  years.  A  copy  of  the  listing  of 
these  states  Is  enclosed. 

This  evidence  above  makes  a  strong  case 
for  immediate  and  favorable  consideration 
of  one  of  the  bills  before  your  Jiidlciarj*  Com- 
mittee (S.  41,  S.  552,  S.  618)  which  propose 
to  change  Veterans  Day  back  to  the  tradi- 
tional November  11. 

It  is  strongly  urged  that  your  full  Com- 
mittee, or  your  appropriate  subcommittee  of 
jurisdiction,  on  these  VeteranslSay  proposals 
(Federal  charters,  holidays,  anqcelebratlons ) 
take  up  and  consider  Veterans  Day  proposals 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Francis  W.  Stover, 
Director,  National  Legislative  Service. 

Enclosures. 
Restore  Veterans  Day  to  Novembkb  11 

resolution    no.    137 

Whereas,  fighting  in  World  War  I  ended  at 
11:00  a.m.  on  the  11th  day.  the  11th  month 
in  1918  (November  11,  1918) .  Two  years  later. 
Prance  and  England  chose  November  11th, 
then  known  universally  as  "Armistice  Day", 
as  the  time  for  placing  an  "unknown  sol- 
dier" of  that  war.  In  each  of  the  Nation's 
highest  places  of  honor.  On  Noveml)er  11th 
In  1921,  an  American  soldier  whose  name 
was  "known  only  to  God"  was  burled  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery;   and 

Whereas.  In  the  year  1926,  Armistice  Day 
was  made  the  official  name  for  paying  trib- 
ute to  our  World  War  I  veterans  for  their 
dedication  In  serving  our  country  In  time 
of  battle,  and  obtaining  peace  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918.  Twelve  years  later  In  1938,  an- 
other Congressional  resolution  made  the 
November  11th  date  a  national  holiday  and 
observance;  and 

Whereas,  two  years  after  this  national  holi- 
day was  proclaimed.  World  War  n  broke 
out  In  Europe  and  shattered  our  country's 
dreams.  On  June  1,  1954,  Congress,  acting 
on  a  proposal  by  Representative  Edwin  K. 
Rees  of  Kansas,  changed  Armistice  Day  to 
Veterans  Day;  Preitldent  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower signed  this  bill  on  November  11, 
1954  to  keep  the  historic  date  of  November 
nth  a  memorial  tribute;  and 

Whereas,  the  90th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  legislation  in  1968  to  change 
the  historic  observance  of  Veterans  Day  to 
the  fourth  Monday  of  each  October.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  signed  this 
public  law  No.  90-363  Into  law  on  June  38, 
1968.  This  new  date  causes  many  of  the 
nation's  Veterans  to  still  recognize  Novem- 
ber 11th,  with  some  that  recognize  the  new 
date  of  October,  and  still  many  carry  out 
their  patriotic  duty  recognize  both  dates; 
now,  therefore 

Be  It  resolved,  by  the  74th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  that  we  reaffirm  our  posi- 
tion to  restore  Veterans  Day  back  to  Novem- 
ber nth. 

A  Listing  of  States  That  Have  Sriftfd  Vet- 
krans  Day  Back  to  November  11 

Alaska.  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California 
Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois. 

Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisi- 
ana, Maine,  Michigan,  Mississippi  (made  no 
change  from  Nov.  11).  Missouri. 
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Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
Bhlre.  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Car- 
olina, North  Dakota,  Oklahoma  (made  no 
change  from  Nov.  II) . 

Oregon,  PennsylTanla,  South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

DISABI.KD  Amikican  Vbtebams, 

March  14. 1974. 
Hon.  Senator  SraoM  THUBKomi, 
New  Senate  Office  Buildtng. 
WasMngton,  D.C. 

Deab  Sknatok  THmMOND:  The  Disabled 
American  Veterans  commends  you  lor  your 
efforts  to  rest<»«  the  official  observance  of 
Veterans'  Day  to  Novembw  llth  of  each  year, 
and  for  your  Introduction  of  8.  3079  to 
achieve  this  objective. 

The  members  of  our  organization  strongly 
support  this  legislation  in  accordance  with 
the  enclosed  resolution  #109  which  waa 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  delegates  In  at- 
tendance at  our  moet  recent  National  Con- 
vention. We  thunk  you.  again,  for  your  un- 
ceasing efforts  In  behalf  of  America's 
veterans. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chablks  L.  Httbjb, 
National  Director  of  Legislation. 
Encloaiire. 

RESTOaATION  or  NOVEMBSB   llTH  AS  VrTEXANS 
DAT 

azsoLunoN  no.  loe— lkislattvk 

Whereas,  by  Prealdentlal  Decree  the  Fed- 
eral government  haa  aet  the  fourth  Monday 
of  October  as  Veterans  Day  and  discontinued 
November  llth  as  Annlstloe  Day,  and 

Whereas,  several  states  of  these  United 
States  hav«  changed  the  fourth  Monday  of 
October,  called  Veterans  Day,  back  to  No- 
vember llth;  NOW 

Theref<M«,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  In  National  Convention 
assembled  at  Miami  Beach,  Florida.  August 
12-18,  1073,  supports  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation which  would  change  Veteran's  Day 
from  the  fourth  Monday  of  October  back  to 
November  llth. 

Tbk  AxcaiCAN  Lecion, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  14, 1974. 
Hon.  Snoic  THimMOKD. 

VS.  Senate,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
WaaMiifton,  D.O. 

DsAS  SxMATOB  TRtmicoitD:  The  American 
Legion  Is  grateful  to  you  for  introducing 
8.  3079.  to  return  Veterans  Day  to  Its  tradi- 
tional date  of  obwrvance,  and  for  your  ef- 
forts In  obtaining  all  bat  two  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs 
as  co-^wnsors  of  thto  measure. 

Ililrty-slz  states  have  enacted  legislation 
to  restore  the  observance  of  Veterans  Day 
to  November  11  within  their  jurisdictions 
and  more  are  expected  to  do  so  within  the 
next  few  months.  Two,  Oklahoma  and  Mls- 
slsslppt,  never  changed  tbelr  state  laws  to 
conform  with  the  Federal  Act.  This  makes  a 
total  of  thlrty-el^t  states  In  which  more 
than  two  thirds  of  our  Nation's  veterans 
reside  that  wUI  observe  Veterans  Day  on  No- 
vember 1 1  this  year. 

Unless  the  Congress  changes  the  Federal 
Act,  It  appears  that  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  Federal  employees  will  be  our  only  cit- 
izens who  celebrate  Veterans  Day  on  a  date 
other  than  November  11.  We  hope  that  you 
and  the  co-sponsors  of  S.  3070  can  persuade 
your  colleagues  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
to  favorably  consider  this  proposal  without 
further  delay. 

By  copy  of  this  letter  I  am  also  thanking 
the  other  co-sponsors  for  their  support  of 
this  legislation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Hhuu>  E.  SraiKcEa, 
Director,  National  Legialative  Commisiion. 
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The  MnjTABT  Oboes  of  the  Woblo  Wabs, 

WoKhington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Stbom  Thubmond, 
II.S.  Senate,  I 

Washington,  D.C.  \ 

Deab  Senator  Thtthmond:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  Introducing  8.  3079  In  the  VS.  Sen- 
ate, an  act  to  return  Veterans  Day  to  1 1  No- 
vember. 

Ab  you  know  The  Military  Order  of  the 
World  Wars  Is  heartily  In  favor  of  this  move. 
In  fact  we  also  hope  that  Memorial  Day  will 
be  returned  to  30  May  and  ask  that  your 
support  be  given  to  this  project.  Perhaps 
both  actions  can  be  handled  simultaneously. 

If  the  Order  can  assist  ycu  In  these  en- 
deavors, please  call  on  us. 
Sincerely, 

ftto  A.  Kaps, 

Lt.  Col.,  AVS-Ret.,  Commander-in-Chief. 


VETERANS  DAY 


Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Fre6ident,  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  second  regular  session  of  the  49th 
Colorado  General  Assembly  have 
adopted  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  5 
memorializing  the  Congress  to  return 
the  date  of  observance  of  Veterans  Day 
to  November  11.  Legislation  concerning 
this  holiday  is  now  pending  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  I  si4>mit  this  me- 
morial for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  ccHisent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  me- 
morial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Memoriamzinc      the      Congress     of     the 

Unfted  States  To  Enact  Legisiation  Re- 

TTTBNlNa      the      OBSERVANCE      OF      VETERANS 

Day  to  November  11 

senate  joint  memostal  no.  5 

Whereas,  November  11  is  the  aim.lversary 
of  the  armistice  which  ended  hostilities 
In  World  War  I;  and 

Whereas,  November  11  became  known  as 
Veterans  Day  In  1954  so  that  all  former 
members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  might  be  remembered  and  honored; 
and 

Whereas,  The  celebration  of  Veterans 
Day  on  November  11  had  become  a  time 
of  reflection  and  prayer  In  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas,  This  national  holiday  should 
not  be  sacrificed  for  the  betieflt  of  a  three - 
day  weekend;  now,  therefor*.  Be  It  Resolved 
by  the  Senate  of  the  Forty-ninth  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring  here- 
in: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  memorialized  to  enact  legislation 
returning  the  observance  cf  Veterans  Day 
to  November  11. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved.  That  copies  of 
this  Memorial  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  member  of  Con- 
gress  from   the   State   of   Colorado. 


THE  VIETNAM  VffTERANS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  Ameri- 
cans who  supported  our  participation  in 
the  Vietnam  war  and  those  who  opposed 
it,  in  their  imderstandable  desire  to  for- 
get Vietnam,  have  forgotten  the  Vietnam 
veteran  in  the  process.  Although  tomor- 
row has  been  designated  "Honor  Vietnam 
Veterans  Day"  by  the  Congress  and  the 


President,  our  words  of  celebration  will 
ring  hollow  in  the  ears  of  the  3  million 
veterans  of  Vietnam.  For  these  brave 
soldiers  are  presently  denied  GI  bene- 
fits comparable  to  the  benefits  received 
by  veterans  of  World  War  n— Including 
myself  and  my  coauthors  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Edu- 
cational Benefits  Act  (S.  2789)— Sena- 
tors McGovERN,  Mathias,  and  Dole. 

Our  longest,  bloodiest,  most  costly  and 
least  popular  war  saw  7  million  Ameri- 
cans enter  the  armed  services,  3  million 
of  whom  served  in  Southeast  Asia.  Of 
these,  56,000  died  and  340,000  were 
wounded.  The  first  of  the  American 
soldiers  to  fight  In  Vietnam  came  home 
over  10  years  ago;  the  last  came  home  1 
year  ago.  The  homecoming  these  cou- 
rageous, battle-weary  soldiers  received 
was  unlike  any  welcome  thfit  greeted  vet- 
erans of  past  foreign  wars,  for  it  was  not 
a  heroes'  welcome. 

Admittedly,  the  POW's,  Upon  their  re- 
lease by  the  North  Vietnamese,  were  cele- 
brated with  intensive  media  attention, 
pomp  and  circumstance,  Presidential 
declarations,  congressional  congratula- 
tions, and  public  displays  of  national 
gratitude — all  well  deserved.  But  those 
less-celebrated  veterans  yho  were  not 
captured  are  also  back  home  from  the 
war  that  nobody  wanted  and  nobody 
won.  They  have  received  an  ambiguous 
welcome  at  best. 

While  they  were  in  Vietnam,  fighting 
and  risking  their  Uves,  they  were  unsure 
who  was  supporting  them  and  many  of 
them  were  unsure  why  they  were  there. 
They  have  come  home  to  high  unem- 
ployment rates,  prolonged  readjustment 
problems,  bureaucratic  snarls  in  the 
VA,  and  administration  hypocrisy  on 
the  issue  of  veterans'  benefits.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  vet  has  aggravated  doubts 
as  to  national  gratitude  for  his  sacrifice 
and  as  to  whether  his  sacrifice  was 
worthwhile. 

To  quote  Carl  McCarden,  a  Green 
Beret  who  served  as  advls^  to  Ellsworth 
Bunker  and  later  as  commissioner  of  New 
York  City's  Mayor's  Office  for  Veterans 
Action: 

Vietnam  veterans  bought  a  dream.  They 
largely  bought  the  star-spangled  dream  of 
serving  one's  country  and  trasttng  the  Judg- 
ment of  those  In  power  to  do  the  right  thing. 
Tragically  and  inexcusably,  that  dream  has 
disintegrated  Into  a  nightmare. 

The  coauthors  of  S.  2769,  along  with 
over  one-third  of  the  Senate,  have 
determined  not  to  forget  the  Vietnam 
veteran  and  to  help  rekindle  the  dream 
of  a  just  America.  We  •  have  further 
determined  that  the  true  Honor  Vietnam 
Veterans  Day  will  be  the  day  the  Presi- 
dent signs  Into  law  legislation  which  will 
bring  veterans'  benefits  to  a  level  com- 
parable to  benefits  received  by  veterans 
of  past  wars.  The  Comprehensive  Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans  Educational  Benefits 
Act  will  do  just  that  and  it  will  grant 
an  equal  opportunity  to  all  Vietnam  era 
veterans  to  utilize  their  ^nefit  entitle- 
ments. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  present  GI  bill 
has  been  documented  by  numerous 
studies.  Every  working  man  and  woman 
who  has  a  child  in  college  recognizes 
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that  the  $1,980  in  educational  benefits 
received  by  a  vet  is  insufficient  to  pay 
for  tuition,  fees,  books,  rent,  food,  trans- 
portation, and  other  living  expenses.  A 
recent  study  by  the  National  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  shows  that 
the  cost  next  fall  for  a  student's  tuition, 
room,  and  board  will  average  $2,400  at 
public  colleges  and  universities  and 
$4,039  at  private  institutions.  This  means 
that  the  average  student  vet  must  earn 
$500  per  year  before  counting  other  liv- 
ing expenses  to  attend  a  public  college 
and  over  $2,000  to  go  to  a  private  school. 
These  high  expenses  falj-  most  heavily 
on  married  vets  who  have  family  re- 
sponsibilities as  well.  Because  of  this  in- 
adequacy only  13.4  percent  of  those  mar- 
ried vets  eligible  to  use  the  GI  bill  are 
currently  enrolled. 

Even  with  the  increase  in  benefits  of 
13  percent  which  the  House  has  voted, 
the  majority  of  vets  will  fall  short  of 
college  expenses. 

The  adequacy  of  post-World  War  n 
benefits  can  be  attested  to  by  the  high 
utilization  of  the  GI  bill  between  1945 
and  1949.  At  1946-50  prices  a  veteran 
could  afford  to  go  to  almost  any  college 
in  the  country.  Over  7.8  million  World 
War  II  veterans  used  the  GI  bill.  I  used 
the  GI  bill  to  receive  my  education,  as 
did  all  of  the  major  sponsors  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Edu- 
cational Benefits  Act,  numerous  other 
Senators,  Congressmen,  Governors, 
mayors,  and  other  elected  officials. 

The  post- World  War  n  GI  bill  pro- 
vided a  monthly  cash  supplement  and 
paid  a  veteran's  tuition,  fees,  and  book 
costs  up  to  $500  per  year.  An  equivalent 
tuition  payment  today  would  be  at  least 
six  times  that  figure.  Yet,  today's  vet  gets 
no  tuition  assistance.  The  supplemental 
cash  payment  of  $75  per  month  to  a 
World  War  n  vet  is  more  comparable 
to  today's  $220  per  month  payment. 
Without  a  tuition  pasrment,  however,  to- 
day's vet  can  hardly  afford  to  attend 
school,  even  in  States  which  have  low 
tuition  public  institutions. 

Are  we  willing  to  waste  this  great 
national  resource — millions  of  brave, 
dedicated,  mature  young  men  and  wom- 
en— and  to  deny  them  the  opportunity 
for  an  education  and  full  participation 
in  our  Nation's  economy,  politics  and  fu- 
ture? I  do  not  believe  that  we  are. 

This  Nation  spent  $120  billion  In  sup- 
port of  the  Vietnam  war.  That  huge  sum 
of  money  was  requested  by  Democratic 
and  Republican  Presidents  and  voted  by 
Representatives  and  Senators  of  both 
parties.  Support  for  the  war  and  opposi- 
tion to  it  were  not  matters  of  partisan 
politics.  Nor  should  support  for  a  better 
GI  bill  be  a  partisan  issue. 

I  supported  the  war  during  its  early 
years  before  I  came  to  realize  its  futility 
and  Injustice.  When  it  finally  ended  for 
our  country,  I  joined  in  prayerful  thanks. 
Now  I  must  express  my  bewilderment 
over  the  fact  that  many  who  voted  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  bombs  and  bullets, 
who  sent  our  yoimg  men  to  risk  life  and 
limb  In  our  Nation's  service,  who  set  the 
policies  which  disrupted  the  lives  of  these 
veterans,  have  as  yet  not  seen  fit  to  raise 
their  voices  in  support  of  comprehensive 


reform  of  the  GI  bill.  President  Nixon's 
veterans  messages  have  been  especially 
disappointing.  His  proposals  for  in- 
creased benefits  are  clearly  inadequate. 

This  year's  proposed  defense  budget 
is  $85.8  billion.  President  Nlxcm  calls  this 
astronomical  figure  "the  minimum  re- 
quired to  insure  the  preparedness  of 
American  forces,  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  future  weapons  and  to  off- 
set the  erosion  of  defense  purchasing 
power  resulting  from  pay  and  price  In- 
creases." I  submit  that  a  strong  defense 
will  not  be  provided  unless  we  take  from 
that  high  defense  outlay  sufficient  funds 
to  give  our  veterans  a  fair  deal  and  to 
protect  the  vet  from  price  increases.  If 
the  Vietnam  vet  tells  his  younger  brother 
to  stay  out  of  the  armed  services  or  risk 
being  forgotten,  in  the  era  of  the  volun- 
teer army,  we  will  have  no  volunteers 
and  no  defense  at  all. 

The  U.S.  Senate,  which  will  com- 
memorate Honor  Vietnam  Veterans  Day 
by  beginning  hearings  on  veterans'  bene- 
fits, must  take  up  the  mantle  of  leader- 
ship. We  must  instruct  the  American 
people  in  the  rightness  of  improved  vet- 
erans' benefits.  We  must  pass  S.  2789, 
the  Comprehensive  Vietnam  Era  Veter- 
ans Educational  Benefits  Act,  to  provide 
adequate  assistance  to  those  brave  young 
men  who  fought  what  we  hope  will  be 
our  last  war.  We  must  equalize  the  treat- 
ment of  all  veterans  so  that  each  may 
use  his  or  her  entitlements  to  prepare 
for  a  better  future.  Then  we  must  insist 
that  the  full  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  stand  behind  this 
program  in  the  interest  of  fairness  and 
justice. 

This  morning's  Jack  Anderson  column 
eloquently  echoes  my  concern  on  our 
current  course  of  action  in  regard  to  vet- 
erans' benefits.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  March  28,  1974] 

Vietnam  Vet  Is  Fobgotten  Abcebican 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

They  called  It  peace  with  honor  and  said 
our  men  would  come  home  on  their  feet,  not 
on  their  knees.  Just  a  year  ago  this  week,  the 
last  combat  troops  were  withdrawn.  Now 
thousands  of  veterans  find  they  are  flat  on 
their  faces. 

Vietnam  was  a  war  with  no  glory  and,  for 
the  men  who  fought  there,  no  heroes.  Many 
oi  the  young  soldiers  who  risked  their  Uves 
In  the  rain  forests  and  rice  paddles  of 
Southeast  Asia  remain  alienated  from  the 
society  that  sent  them  to  a  war  most  Amer- 
icans neither  wanted  nor  like  to  remember. 

The  memories  are  painful,  and  the  process 
of  forgetting  has  been  harsh  on  the  men  who 
came  back  from  Vietnam.  The  regrettable 
result:  the  Vietnam  veteran  has  become  to- 
day's  forgotten   American. 

He  came  home  to  a  cold  welcome.  He 
found  his  peers  had  taken  the  available  jobs, 
his  elders  regarded  him  with  suspicion  and 
his  government  was  Interested  only  In  cut- 
ting veterans'  benefits. 

The  educational  benefits  of  the  OI  blU, 
which  helped  two  generations  of  vets  com- 
plete their  schooling,  are  now  laughably  in- 
adequate. Sven  these  smaU  benefits  get  en- 
tangled In  the  bureaucratic  red  tape  which 
snarls  the  Veterans  Administration.  Scores 


of  former  service  men  have  complained  to  us 
that  their  coUege  checks  arrive  too  late  or 
not  at  all. 

GI  loans  for  home  purchases,  which  gave 
birth  to  clusters  of  small  but  adequate  sub- 
urban residences  across  the  nation,  are  vlr- 
tuaUy  worthless  in  today's  Inflated  real  estate 
market. 

Despite  half-hearted  efforts  by  the  govern- 
ment, many  veterans  have  found  they  can- 
not find  decent  jobs.  In  hard  purchasing 
power,  according  to  the  VA's  own  private 
calculations,  a  single  Vietnam  vet  buys  $203 
less  with  his  government  check  than  did  bis 
father  after  World  War  II.  Married  vets  are 
even  worse  off. 

Disabled  veterans  tell  us  they  don't  receive 
adequate  treatment,  training  or  compensa- 
tion. But  the  darkest  cloud  banging  over  the 
Vietnam  vet  Is  the  drug  problem.  An  Internal 
government  memo  reports  that  the  American 
public  "assumes  that  all  Vietnam  era  veter- 
aris  have  abused  drugs  and  this  makes  them 
more  skeptical  when  It  comes  to  hiring  the 
younger  veteran." 

There's  no  denying  many  OIs  came  to  rely 
on  drugs  In  Vietnam,  some  to  relieve  the 
pain  of  wounds,  others  just  to  escape  the 
cruel  realities  of  war.  The  treatment  centers 
promised  by  the  Pentagon  have  fallen  woe- 
fully short.  They  aren't  even  open  to  men 
who  received  "less  than  honorable"  dis- 
charges, although  these  men  often  are  the 
ones  who  most  need  treatment. 

Facing  a  hostile  world  that  offers  them 
Insufficient  benefits  and  few  opportunities, 
some  vets  have  fallen  back  on  their  chemical 
crutches. 

Many  veterans  complain  that  President 
NUon  behaved  as  If  the  only  men  who  served 
In  Vietnam  were  the  600  POWs.  WhUe  he 
was  hosting  them  In  a  tent  on  the  White 
House  grounds,  be  gutted  programs  that 
would  help  the  soldiers  who  didn't  get  cap- 
txired. 

He  slashed  disability  con^>ensatlon  for  se- 
verely disabled  vets,  opposed  OI  educational 
Increases  as  "excessive  and  Inflationary,"  Im- 
pounded ftmds  voted  by  Congress  to  help 
colleges  enroll  vets,  cut  funds  for  a  "manda- 
tory Job  listing"  program  Intended  to  give 
vets  first  crack  at  over  a  million  jobs,  and 
vetoed  special  burial  and  health  benefits  for 
veterans. 

In  one  celebrated  case,  the  President's 
budget  managers  tried  to  save  money  by 
cutting  out  funds  for  cooling  veterans  hos- 
pitals In  the  summer.  The  Senate  responded 
with  a  vote  to  cut  off  the  air  conditioning 
at  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
The  hospital  cooling  systems  were  hastily  re- 
stored. 

The  President  paid  brief  attention  to  the 
veterans  in  1972  when  he  was  running  for 
reelection.  The  "Veterans  MobUe  Outreach" 
program,  for  Instance,  sent  vans  to  assist 
veterans  three  months  before  the  election. 
The  scheduling  and  publicity  were  han- 
dled, not  by  the  VA,  but  by  the  President's 
campaign  committee.  Vetera'os  have  charged 
that  the  vans  visited  areas  where  the  Presi- 
dent needed  votes,  not  where  veterans 
needed  assistance. 

But  perhaps  the  biggest  obstacle  for  the 
returning  veterans  Is  the  Vietnam  war  Itself. 
America  hasn't  yet  recovered  from  the  war. 
The  nation  was  torn  apart,  and  the  wounds 
are  deep  and  slow  In  healing. 

Professional  counseling  was  desperately 
needed,  but  seldom  provided,  for  those  re- 
turning from  combat  to  a  country  In  the 
midst  of  rapid  social  change.  The  forlorn 
veteran,  suddenly  shorn  of  his  uniform  and 
confronted  with  the  conflicts  of  a  nation  in 
turmoU,  bad  nowhere  to  turn. 

It  Is  odd  that  a  country  that  wont  tat' 
give  those  who  refused  to  serve  In  Vietnam 
also  refuses  to  reward  those  who  did  their 
duty.  But  the  veteran  is  a  living  symbol  of 
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thmt  war,  a  rtmliuter  to  bis  fellow  Americaiu 
'  of  a  p*ln  they  would  rather  forget. 

So  In  a  senae,  the  fcvgotten  veteran  has 
become  the  last  victim  at  the  Vietnam  war. 
Footnote:  Dozens  of  MasMCtaUMtts  vets 
are  planning  to  come  to  Washington  on 
March  as  to  aell  apples  on  street  oomen. 
"Project  Apple"  Is  patterned  after  the  poet- 
Woild  War  I  action  of  vaterans. 


OCEAN  POLICY  AND  THE  COASTAL 
ZONE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  participate  in  the 
first  major  national  conference  on 
coastal  zone  management,  entitled  "The 
Coastal  Imperative,"  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Coimnerce's  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion in  Charleston,  S.C. 

With  all  of  the  talk  recently  about  the 
difficulties  of  the  proposed  national  land 
use  legislation,  it  is  good  to  see  the  new 
National  Coastal  Zone  Management  pro- 
gram get  off  to  such  a  good  start.  For 
after  all,  Mr.  President,  our  coastal  lands 
and  waters  are  our  Nation's  most  valu- 
able geographical  asset,  and  our  land 
and  water  use  policies  for  these  areas 
will  certainly  prove  whether  our  coimtry 
can  protect  any  of  its  critical  areas  in 
the  years  immediately  ahead. 

The  Charleston  conference  was,  I  be- 
lieve, an  imimrtant  milestone  in  our  na- 
tional land  use  concern  because  it 
brought  together  all  of  the  many  diverse 
groups  of  interests  now  involved  in  the 
conflict  over  how  we  use  our  coastal  lands 
and  waters.  The  issues  which  separate 
developers,  local  and  State  governments, 
industrialists,  recreation  interests,  en- 
vironmentalists and  all  the  rest  were 
openly  discussed. 

One  of  the  most  Important  contribu- 
tions of  this  conference  came  from  Sen- 
ator EuiEST  F.  HoLLiNGS  of  South  Caro- 
lina, the  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Sub- 
committee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere. 
As  ranking  minority  member  of  this  sub- 
committee, it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
work  with  FuTZ  HoLuncs  for  a  number 
of  years.  Together,  we  put  in  many  hours 
of  legislative  efforts  over  the  past  5  years 
on  the  Coastal  2tone  Management  Act, 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act, 
the  Marine  Protection  and  Sanctuaries 
Act,  and  numerous  other  ocean-related 
bills  which  have  become  law. 

Recently,  the  Senate  passed  unani- 
mously Senate  Resolution  222,  author- 
izing a  national  ocean  policy  study. 
Both  Senator  Houjngs,  who  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  study,  and  I  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  work  with  all 
members  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
plus  a  group  of  representatives  from 
seven  other  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  in  examining  a  wide  range  of 
national  ocean  policy  and  program  is- 
sues. In  my  opinion,  as  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Alaska,  which  has  the  Nation's 
longest  ocean  coastline  and  which  de- 
l>ends  in  great  measure  upon  the  ocean 
for  its  healthy  economy,  nothing  could 
be  more  important  for  the  country  than 
to  develop  a  sound,  rational  policy  to- 
ward the  ocean.  I  believe  the  ocean  pol- 
icy study  will  allow  the  Senate  to  provide 
the  leadership  on  this  question. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  my  colleague. 
Senator  Rollings,  at  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Conference,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  in  their  entirety.  I  think  his 
views  are  extremely  pertinent,  not  only 
to  national  ocean  policy,  but  particularly 
from  the  standpoint  of  one  concerned 
about  land-use  policy  as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

OcKAN  Policy  and  the  Coastal  Zonx 

This  conference  today  signifies  an  end  as 
weU  as  a  beginning.  H(^>ef  ully.  It  brings  to  an 
end  a  long  and  often  bitter  struggle,  many 
times  against  great  political  odds,  to  create 
and  txaui  a  Coast«J  Zone  Management  Pro- 
gram for  this  country.  It  Is  tbe  beginning  of 
one  of  the  most  challenging  Jobs  that  Ameri- 
cans have  ever  faced. 

There  could  be  no  more  fitting  location  for 
this  Contereuce.  Where  we  meet  was  once  the 
waterfront.  Slips  and  creels  and  marshes 
were  filled  around  us  over  a  200-year  period 
to  create  this  beautiful  port  city.  It  worked 
so  well  that  now  everybody  In  America,  and 
industry  from  Oennany,  all  want  to  fill  the 
remaining  slips,  the  creeks,  the  marshes,  to 
build  themselves  a  beautiful  city  or  beautiful 
mdiistry.  But,  of  course,  there  must  be  a 
halt  somewhere.  The  beautiful  development 
has  brought  along  the  attendant  ugly  prob- 
lems. The  Ashley  River  at  Primrose  to  the 
west  of  us,  where  I  lecu-ned  to  swim,  has  be- 
come polluted.  The  Cooper  Blver  to  the  east 
of  us,  due  to  a  hydroelectric  project  up- 
stream, has  become  silted,  atnd  ocean-going 
vessels  have  difficulty  docking.  The  urban 
sprawl  on  the  other  side  of  the  Battery  down 
at  the  pomt  of  Charleston  is  marooned  by  a 
bottleneck  of  transp>ortation.  There  is  no 
room  for  a  causeway,  save  in  the  marsh,  to 
free  the  flow  of  traffic. 

The  probleims  are  not  insurmountable.  This 
city  has  moved  with  an  eiccellent  sewage 
treatment  plant;  and  oyster  beds,  that  were 
closed  47  years  ago  because  of  pollution,  last 
year  were  reopened  for  the  first  time.  The 
value  of  the  beds  Is  estimated  at  $60  million. 
And  we  move  with  alarm  to  protect  some  of 
the  most  productive  waters  In  the  nation.  If 
you  eat  crabs  and  oysters  in  one  of  Wash- 
ington's famous  restaurants,  don't  think  they 
are  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay — most  likely 
they  come  from  Beaufort,  Bouth  Carolina. 
There  was  no  Coastal  Zone  Management  Plan 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay:  there  was  no  Coastal 
Zone  Planning  in  Hampton  Boads,  Virginia, 
so  that  some  Maryland  and  Virginia  oyster 
and  crab  men  have  now  molted  to  the  South 
Carolina  marshlands.  If  w«  don't  step  In 
quickly  with  Coastal  Zone  Management  In 
South  Carolina,  then  the  South  Carolina  fish- 
ermen will.  In  turn,  vAth  thetr  Maryland  and 
Virginia  colleagties,  be  foroed  to  join  the 
shrimpers  in  Brazil. 

There  wlU  be  no  need  at  this  conference 
for  a  long-range  Paul  Revere  to  be  sum- 
moned to  witness  and  spread  the  alarm.  All 
we  need  do  Is  walk  outside  and  look  at  the 
bumper  stickers  on  the  cam  In  the  street. 
The  sticker  "8AVB  THE  WANDO"  slgnlAes 
a  confrontation  between  homeownera  and 
State  Ports  Authority  developers.  While  the 
local  and  State  development  boards  cry 
"Jobs",  a  recreational  reeort  and  the  National 
Audubon  Society  struggle  to  preserve  a  pris- 
tine estuary  In  Beatxfort  County,  south  of 
Charleston.  And  let  us  emiAiaslze  that  the 
conflict  and  interest  In  this  area  is  not 
simply  local.  For  while  these  struggles  ensue, 
Canadians  a  thousand  mllea  away  cry,  "Re- 
member the  Grand  Strand.  We  are  counting 
on  South  Carolina  for  our  beaches."  More 
than  70,000  Canadians  visit  ttie  Myrtle  Beach 
area  at  this  time  of  year.  And  the  country 
of  Kuwait,  12,000  miles  away,  comes  running 


with  its  millions  to  Invest  In  a  South  Caro- 
lina coastal  Island  just  30  niiles  from  this 
meeting.  Everywhere — from  near  and  far — 
the  cry  Is  for  a  policy.  Bitt  there  Is  no 
Coastal  Zone  policy  In  South  Carolina. 

The  road  to  Charleston  has  been  long  and 
rocky.  For  over  a  decade  we  have  nibbled 
at  the  oceans.  Only  today  do  we  become 
hooked.  The  President  with  Khe  Navy  Cross, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  launched  the  flrat  study. 
Thereafter,  in  1966,  a  bi-partisan.  Inter-de- 
pendent, Inter-disclpllnary  group  of  govern- 
ment and  private  citizens  worked  and  stud- 
ied to  produce  a  report  entitled  "Our  Na- 
tion and  the  Sea".  This  Oommlaslon  on 
Marine  Science,  Engineering  and  Resources, 
more  commonly  known  as  the  Stratton 
Commission,  back  in  1969  Identified  ocean 
policy  as  beginning  with  Coastal  Zone  policy. 
It  was  even  bold  enough  to  suggest  the 
Coast  Gviard  as  having  an  Interest  In  the 
coastal  waters  and  In  the  Coastal  Zone.  Then 
the  political  fodder  "hit  the  fan".  The  Trans- 
portation Department  inmiedlately  marched 
the  Coast  Guard  admirals  btfore  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  to  affirm  that  they  were 
not  interested  In  the  coast^^thelr  primary 
function  was  transportation.  And  the  Land 
Use  supporters  moved  to  put  the  oceans  Into 
the  Department  of  the  Intetlor.  While  the 
Stratton  Commission  had  finalized  its  study 
and  was  ready  to  re{>ort  during  the  last 
months  of  the  Johnson  Administration,  they 
thought  It  wise  to  withhold  the  report  and 
have  it  submitted  to  a  new  President  who 
could  take  it  on  as  a  new  initiative  with 
a  four-year  follow-through.  But  John  Erllch- 
man,  the  Land  Use  Lawyer,  said  "No,"  over 
his  dead  body.  "We  won't  have  an  ocean 
program;  we  won't  have  a  Colistal  Zone  pro- 
gram: we  won't  have  any  program  but 
mine — Land  Use." 

The  Attorney  General,  Joha  Mitchell,  was 
'Kind  enough  to  listen.  I  took  my  experts, 
Juiiu3  Stratton,  chairman  of  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation, and  Dr.  Ed  Wenk,  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Council  on  Marine  Resources 
and  Bngineermg  Development,  and  we  went 
directly  to  see  the  Attorney  General,  who 
brought  his  expert,  John  Whltaker.  I  ex- 
plained the  wonderful  opportunity  that  the 
President,  a  former  Navy  man,  had  In  laimch- 
ing  a  far-reaching  program  In  the  oceans 
which  could  benefit  all  mankind.  The  Attor- 
ney General  agreed;  President  Nixon  agreed, 
and  Reorganl2atlon  Plan  No.  4,  Instituting 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, was  launched  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Dr.  Robert  White. 

But  f^he  fight  had  just  began.  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  4  did  not  Include  the  Coast 
Guard.  The  President  did  not  establish  an 
independent  Agency.  And  when  we  started 
with  the  Coastal  Zone  Manafement  Bill,  we 
liad  to  fight  the  White  House,  the  OMB  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  every  inch 
of  the  way.  President  Nixon  finally  signed 
the  Act  Into  law  In  October  oC  1073,  but  OMB 
promptly  gutted  the  program  by  providing 
zero  dollars.  And  so  the  agency  which  prides 
itself  on  fiscal  responsibility  provided  zero 
dollars  for  a  program  wrlttea  Into  law  and 
provided  $20  mllUon  for  the  Lcmd  Use  bill 
that  has  yet  to  pass  the  House,  much  less 
become  law.  So  back  at  it  w4  went.  Only  by 
forced  feeding  from  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  last  fall  and  sympathetic 
leadership  from  Mel  Laird  and  Dick  Fairbanks 
of  the  White  House,  do  we  meet  here  today. 

These  historical  facts  are  cited,  not  to  open 
old  wourds,  but  to  give  this  conference  per- 
spective. Coastal  Zone  Management  and  Land 
Use  Management  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
They  are  both,  in  a  sense,  Land  Use  Manage- 
ment. But  the  Coast  Zone  ts  restricted,  or 
qualified,  or  especially  affected.  The  Coastal 
Zone  is  affected  by  the  coastal  waters  which 
are  part  of  the  world's  oceans.  Like  love, 
the  Coastal  Zone  Is  a  very  splendid  thing.  Its 
ecosystem  Is  a  splendid  relationship  between 
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ocean  and  beach,  between  marshlands  and 
uplands,  and  between  man  and  bis  environ- 
ment. I  wish  I  was  an  oceanographer  or  ma- 
rme  biologist  so  I  could  wax  eloquenUy  for 
a  good  20  mmutes  about  the  beauty  and  deli- 
cate nature  of  the  Coastal  Zone.  As  a  poli- 
tician, I  can  give  you  only  the  people's  side. 
Everybody  wants  Coastal  Zone  Management. 
But  substantial  groups  fear  and  are  auBpl- 
clous  of  Land  Use  Management. 

In  fact,  we  in  Coastal  Zone  Management 
often  cannot  use  the  expression  "Land  Use." 
When  Land  Use  is  mentioned,  large  groups  In 
America  immediately  visualize  the  horror  of 
national  zoning.  Land  Use  to  them  means 
whether  a  certain  tract  will  be  classified  resi- 
dential or  busmess;  whether  there  will  be  a 
funeral  home  In  a  residential  area,  or  whether 
the  approaches  for  a  mammoth  airport  will  be 
placed  over  "my  quiet  nook."  Land  Use  means 
every  local  zoning  headache  over  and  over 
again;  and  there  Is  but  one  thing  the  average 
citizen  is  sure  of — he  doesn't  want  to  have  to 
deal  with  Washington  on  his  own  property. 
But  he  may  have  to  \n  the  Durham,  New 
Hampshire,  area.  For  at  Durham,  an  oil  re- 
finery has  been  planned.  If  the  view  of  the 
citizens  at  Durham  prevails,  there  will  be  no 
refinery  at  Durham.  But,  of  course,  Dtirham 
is  not  alone.  The  communities  adjacent  to 
Durham  also  have  moved  to  block  the  re- 
finery. The  coast  of  New  Hampshire  Is  closing 
up.  And  the  same  thing  Is  happening  else- 
where. New  Jersey  has  serious  questions 
about  deepwater  ports.  Delaware  has  halted 
development  of  heavy  pollutmg  Industry  in 
its  coastal  zone.  And  a  Maryland  county 
hangs  out  the  unwelcome  sign  for  oil  re- 
fineries. So  in  the  middle  of  environmental 
panic,  suddenly  there  Is  the  energy  crisis. 

When  I  first  started  working  on  Coastal 
Zone  legislation,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  nice 
thing,  not  a  necessary  thing.  We  raised  the 
specter  of  the  year  2000  with  225  million 
Americans  coming  down  to  the  sea  and  asked 
the  obvious  questions:  What  was  to  be  done 
about  urban  sprawl?  Where  would  we  locate 
water -consuming  mdustries  and  energy  fa- 
culties? What  about  the  fisheries?  The  rec- 
reational areas?  The  ports  authorities?  And 
how  were  we  to  locate  these  compatibly?  We 
were  looking  ahead.  Today  we  are  looking  be- 
hind. Already  In  commission  are  30  super- 
tankera  that  have  no  United  States  ports  of 
call.  Already  should  have  been  constructed 
offshore  nuclear  power  plants.  And  with  the 
oU  shortage,  we  are  only  now  looking  at  our 
hole  card,  the  outer  continental  shelf  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  Because  of  the  energy 
crisis,  the  pressure  for  offshore  drllimg.  off- 
shore power  plants,  and  deepwater  ports  all 
create  national  needs  and  confilcts  now  in 
the  coastal  zone. 

Somewhere  along  the  coast  In  the  North- 
east, we  are  going  to  have  floating  nuclear 
power  plants,  offshore  oil  and  gas  drilling  and 
a  deepwater  port.  There  will  be  give  and  take 
between  energy  and  environment.  Neither 
need  suffer.  But  neither  can  stand  delay.  If 
coastal  states  don't  move,  the  P^ederal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  compelled  to  move  for  them. 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Is  no  longer  merely 
desirable — it  is  necessary — now. 

And  so  it  Is  that  we  meet — charged  with 
the  acceleration  of  Coastal  Zone  Management 
to  solve  an  overdue  problem.  Coastal  Zone 
Management  charged  with  keeping  the  states 
ahead  of  the  Federal  Government.  Coastal 
Zone  Management  charged  with  assisting  the 
states  in  maintaining  a  flexibility  In  their 
state  approaches.  Charged  with  reordering 
the  Federal  role  so  as  to  respond  to  the  state 
guidelines  rather  than  the  customary  Issu- 
ance of  "thou  Shalt"  directives  from  Wash- 
mgton.  And  charged  with  proving  that  we  In 
the  Coastal  Zone  are  the  Land  Use  support- 
ers' best  friend.  Because  If  this  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  Program  falters  and  falls, 
then  we  can  forget  about  a  National  Land 
Use  Act  for  some  years  to  come. 


We  in  the  United  States  Senate  have  been 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  have  seen  the 
other  side.  The  demands  of  the  energy  crisis 
could  not  await  committee  Jurisdictional 
disputes  and  the  intransigence  of  seniority 
fiefdams.  The  Energy  Policy  Study  organized 
three  years  ago  was  able  to  deliver  last  year 
a  two-thirds  vote  or  more  on  each  of  the 
facets  of  energy,  whether  it  be  conservation, 
administration,  research  and  development,  or 
emergency  provisions.  Now  the  committee 
chairmen  and  the  leadership  of  the  Senate 
have  moved  as  one  to  institute  the  National 
Ocean  Policy  Study.  This  Study  was  spon- 
sored by  each  of  the  17  committee  chairmen 
within  the  Senate.  It  was  approved  unani- 
mously two  weeks  ago,  and  on  the  heels  of 
this  Conference  we  will  be  organized,  taking 
the  fruits  of  your  deliberations  here  on 
Coastal  Zone  problems  and  considering  new 
legislation.  The  consummate  problems  of 
deepwater  ports,  energy  facility  sitings,  off- 
shore drilling,  population  growth,  fishing  and 
more  than  any,  the  overriding  national  need 
to  protect  our  coastal  and  marine  environ- 
ment, will  receive  decisive  treatment  by  a 
group  ready  to  lead.  All  we  need  Is  for  you 
at  this  Conference  to  point  the  direction. 

The  oceans,  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
Coastal  Zone,  offer  us  the  prospect  of  innova- 
tion and  renewal.  In  a  time  of  national  drift, 
our  challenge  holds  out  opportunity.  At  a 
time  when  the  future  of  the  species  Is  by  no 
means  guaranteed.  It  offers  the  hope  of 
human  survival.  Your  government  has  made 
a  commitment  with  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act.  In  this  room  are  the  minds  and 
talents  capable  of  fulfilling  this  commitment. 


DOUBLE  STANDARD  ON  EXECUTIVE 
SALARY  INCREASES  BY  COST  OF 
LIVING  COUNCIL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
salary  increases  for  1973  of  many  top 
U.S.  corporate  executives  are  not  only 
outrageous  but  appear  to  violate  the  reg- 
ulations laid  down  by  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  Itself.  As  the  proxy  state- 
ments of  America's  giant  corporations 
are  published  day  by  day  the  reasons 
why  the  administration's  wage-price, 
economic  stabilization  program  is  an 
abject  failure  are  seen  in  spades.  While 
the  ordinary,  hard  working,  American 
wage  and  salary  worker  has  been  held  to 
a  5.5-percent  WEtge  increase  or  less,  some 
of  the  top  executives  of  America's  larg- 
est corporations  have  routinely  received 
20  to  50  percent  cash  salary  and  bonus 
Increases  in  1973  over  1972. 
warrrEN  to  dunlop 

As  vice  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  the  rank- 
ink  Democrat  on  the  Senate  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  wage-price 
legislation,  I  am  especially  interested  in 
this  matter. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  John 
Dunlop  to  say  that  not  only  does  this 
situation  violate  every  standard  of  fair 
play  Americans  have  come  to  expect  of 
their  Government,  but  it  appears  to  be 
in  direct  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  itself.  It  ruled  in 
August  that  increases  for  executives  in 
the  "executive  control  groups"  would 
also  be  limited  to  the  5.5  percent  gen- 
eral guideline  appljring  to  working  men 
and  women  in  general. 

KEASON    WHT    X.^CISLATIOhr    WAS    KUXXD 

If  the  President  and  his  administra- 
tion want  to  know  why  they  have  lost 


credibility  and  why  even  the  limited 
wage-price  legislation  they  propose  has 
not  got  the  proverbial  snowb£Lll's  chance 
in  you  know  where  of  passing  Congress, 
they  need  only  look  at  their  one-sided, 
bias(?d,  and  even  scandalous  administra- 
tion of  the  program.  This  was  one  of  the 
major  reasons  the  legislation  was  killed 
in  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
Tuesday. 

While  the  wages  and  salaries  of  ordi- 
nai-y  American  families  did  not  even  keep 
pace  with  the  rise  in  prices,  the  cash 
salar>',  bonus,  and  other  payments  to 
General  Electric's  Jack  Parker  went  up 
from  $264,045  to  $390,500  or  a  50-percent 
boost. 

And  men  like  Robert  K.  Heimann  of 
American  Brands  ($217,374  to  $299,897) , 
John  J.  Riccardo  of  Chrysler  ($243,580 
to  $343,310) ,  and  Reginald  Jones  of  Gen- 
eral Electric  ($231,674  to  $312,528).  got 
annual  boosts  of  40  percent. 

The  salaries  of  many  of  the  top  drawer 
American  executives  like  Henry  Ford  and 
Richard  Gerstenberg  of  GM,  have  not  yet 
been  published. 

These  increases  are  not  only  shocking 
but  they  indicate  a  prejudiced,  unjust, 
uneven,  and  biased  administration  of  the 
laws,  regulations,  and  wage-price  pro- 
gram 

don't  coont  this  out 

When  this  situation  occurred  after  the 
first  year  of  the  program,  I  held  a  series 
of  hearings  which  resulted  in  the  ad- 
ministration issuing  its  August  guidelines 
for  the  so-called  executive  control 
groups.  But  as  has  so  often  been  the 
case  with  the  administration  in  the  past, 
where  the  perquisites  or  salaries  or  prices 
of  the  giant  corporations  and  their  exec- 
utives are  at  stake,  the  double  standard 
applies. 

When  it  comes  to  executive  pay  raises, 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  acts  like  the 
proverbial  imbiber  who,  while  allegedly 
on  the  wagon,  asserted  every  time  he  took 
an  alcoholic  nip,  "We  won't  count  this 
one." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  wrote  to 
Dr.  Dunlop,  dated  March  15,  and  the 
article  and  table  from  the  March  25  New 
York  Times,  be  printed  in  the  Rbcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  • 

Mabch  25.  1974. 
Dr.  John  T.  Ddnlop, 
Director,  Cost  of  LiiHng  Council. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  John:  I'm  enclosmg  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  today  which  details  the 
huge  salarj'.  bonuses,  and  other  payments 
received  during  1973  by  the  top  executives 
of  American  busmess. 

This  Is  a  scandalous  situation.  If  you  want 
to  know  why  your  new  proposals  don't  have 
a  snow  ball's  chance  in  you  know  where,  this 
details  it  In  spades. 

The  average  earner  has  been  limited  to  5.5 
percent  or  less.  And  yoxir  "executive  control 
group  "  guidelines  allegedly  do  the  same  for 
management.  But  here  you  will  find  Increases 
in  one  year  of  20,  40,  45  and  50  percent. 

Such  an  unfair,  biased,  and  prejudiced, 
administration  of  the  program  has  resulted 
in  its  abject  failure.  It  Is  an  economic 
disaster. 

This  has  helped  to  ruin  the  credlbiUty  of 
the  government  as  much  as  any  one  action. 

I  would  appreciate  a  reply  in  which  you 
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t«U  mc  wbAt  you  expect  to  do  about  this 
matter  under  your  guidelines.  I  would  Ulce 
to  iLnow  bow  one  man  can  get  a  raise  ol 
9125,000  In  one  year  whlcb  Is  more  than  the 
entire  annual  Income  ol  10  American  families. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  Pkoxmire, 

VS.  Senator. 

For  Those  at  the  Top,  Raises  in  1973 

KZCKKDBO  6  J(  PntCZNT 

(By  Robert  E.  Bedlngfleld) 
Compensation  for  the  nation's  top  corpo- 
rate executives  continued  to  grow  last  year 
and  at  a  rate  well  in  excess  of  the  general 
5.5  per  cent  set  imder  the  OoTemment's 
economic  stabilization  program  for  execu- 
tWee  as  a  group. 

Among  the  more  than  SO  big  companies 
that  bare  reported  Information  on  senior 
executives'  salarlee  to  shareholders.  National 
Cash  R*gt»v»r  gave  the  fattest  raise  In  1973. 
It  awarded  a  9132,155  Increase  to  9275,000  to 
William  8.  Anderson.  Its  president.  Last  July 
he  became  chief  executive  officer  as  well, 
when  Robert  S.  Oelman,  who  has  been  chalr- 
nma  since  1960.  announced  he  would  retire 
this  year. 

It  will  be  some  weeks  before  the  bulk  of 
the  proxy  statements  are  In  and  the  full 
story  Is  told  as  to  which  executives  got  the 
most  pay  last  year.  But  the  winner  among 
the  companies  reporting  to  date  appears  to 
have  been  Prank  T.  Gary,  chairman  of  the 
International  Business  Machines  Corpora- 
tion. JMM.  paid  Mr.  Gary  a  salary  of  9200,000. 
and  supplemental  awards  of  9346,900  In  1973. 
A  limited  number  of  I.B.M.  executives  re- 
ceive supplemental  awards  for  "extraordinary 
achievement.'' 


BOCKWEU,  IB  SECOND 

Wlllard  F.  Rockwell  Jr.,  who  last  month 
gave  up  the  post  of  chief  executive  ofBcer  of 
the  Rockwell  International  Corporation  to 
Robert  Anderson,  received  a  total  cash  remu- 
neration last  year  of  9423,33$. 

Third  spot  among  the  top  earners  of  the 
first  companies  reporting  was  taken  by  John 
W.  Hanley,  president  of  the  Monsanto  Com- 
pany, who  collected  $406,900  In  salary  and 
bonus  payments.  When  Mr.  Hanley  left  the 
Procter  and  Gamble  Comp»ny  In  November, 
1972,  where  he  had  been  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, he  obtained  a  contmct  guaranteeing 
him  a  minimum  $125,000  cash  bonus  for  each 
completed  year  of  employment  during  the 
three  years  1973-76. 

The  others  In  the  top  10  eo  far  were :  Rus- 
sell DeYoung,  chairman  of  Goodyear,  $395.- 
070;  Mr.  Anderson,  president  of  Rockwell  In- 
ternational, 9393,586;  Lynn  A.  Townsend, 
chairman  of  Chrysler,  9398,440;  William  S. 
Paley,  chairman  of  Columbia  Broadcasting, 
$385,481;  Robert  W.  SarnofT.  chairman  of 
RCA,  9375,000;  Harry  Bridges,  president  of 
Shell  Oil,  9365,000,  and  Arthur  R.  Taylor, 
president  of  Columbia  Broadcasting,  9350,381. 

NO  DEFERRED  COIAPtNSATION 

These  figures  represent  the  actual  cash 
compensation  paid  In  1973— salaries,  bonuses 
or  other  awards,  but  they  do  not  Include 
compensation  earned  In  1973  on  which  pay- 
ment is  deferred  until  future  years. 

The  General  Motors  Corporation  has  not 
yet  Issued  its  proxy  statement  disclosing  In- 
divldvial  executive  salaries,  but  among  Its  ex- 
ecutives sharing  the  91ia-8-mmion  in  bo- 
nuses it  paid  last  year,  Richard  Gerstenberg, 
its  chairman,  certainly  must  have  been  the 
winner. 

In  1972,  Mr.  Gerstenberg  was  the  highest 
paid  corporate  officer  In  the  land.  In  addition 


to  his  salary  of  9300,000,  he  received  a  cash 
award  of  9261,676,  an  award  In  stock  valued 
at  9251,550  and  916,000  in  a  savings  and 
stock-purchase  g^ant. 

Mr.  Gerstenberg  at  the  end  of  1972  was 
listed  in  the  company's  prcKy  for  the  1973 
stockholder's  meeting  as  holding  17,919 
shares  of  O.  M.  stock,  directly  and  beneficially 
In  three  trusts.  In  which  he  retains  a  rever- 
sionary Interest.  During  1973,  O.  M.  paid 
dividends  of  96.25  a  share. 

Until  1972.  when  Mr.  Gerstenberg  overtook 
him.  Harold  S.  Oeneen,  chairman  of  the  In- 
ternational Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, was  American  industry's  highest  paid 
executive.  His  9402.311  salJU7  In  1972  was 
supplemented  by  other  awards  of  9411,000. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  took  a  hard 
look  late  last  siimmer  at  the  big  salary  In- 
creases and  bonuses  some  companies  had 
been  giving  their  officials.  It  Issued  rules  re- 
quiring that  every  company  subject  to  wage 
controls  establish  an  "executive  control 
group"  that  included  all  officers  and  employes 
who  served  as  company  directors. 

The  Coimcil  ruled  that  etfectlve  last  Aug. 
31.  salary  Increases  for  eaecutlves  In  this 
executive  control  group  could  not  average 
more  In  any  fiscal  year  than  the  5.5  per  cent 
standard  that  applied  to  wage  Increases  for 
employe  groups  in  general.  At  the  same  time, 
the  council  said  that  bonus  payments  to 
executives  could  not  exceed  the  level  of  bonus 
payments  normally  made  to  officers  In  any 
given  company. 

Until  the  Council  acted,  executives  could 
be  Included  In  employe  groups  that  Included 
all  of  a  company's  workers.  Under  the  old  ar- 
rangement It  was  possible  |or  a  company  to 
stay  within  the  5.5  per  cent  limit  on  wage  in- 
creases by  giving  executive*  raises  of  20  per 
cent,  for  example,  and  assembly  line  work- 
ers increases  of  only  3  per  cent. 


FXECOTIVECOMPEHSATION-THE  FOLLOWING  TABLE  LISTS  CASH  REMUNERATION,  INCLUDINGSALARIES  AND  BONUSES  PAID  DURING  1973  AND  1972,  FOR  TOP  EXEClfTIVES  OF  THE  LEADING 

U.S.  CORPORATIONS  THAT  SO  FAR  HAVE  REPORTED  TO  THEIR  SHAREHOLDERS  IN  1974  PROXY  STATEMENTS 


Cash  remuneration 


Coinp*ny:  Name  and  title 


1973 


1972 


AHF,  liK.:  Rodney  C.  GoR,  chairoian HSi'iSi 

Ham.  Bramh:  Retait  K.  iWmnn,  diairinarkprwiiltiit i^'S( 

Anwicaa  Caa;  WHIlaw  F.  Hay.dMkmaa ??i-Si 

A«ericafl  Standard:  Wiffiam  A.  Maiquard.  president....* ifS-nX 

AflMtroacCoricJaamH.  Biam,  president 219.440 

■johiio.deBufts.diai/maa HM?? 

Uabert  0.  Uttty,  preildtat 266,513 

Atfca  Corp.: 

JanrnB.  Kefr,praBd«it. 1».000 

lUadtick  R.  Wtoqn,  Jr.,  ehairtnan W.OOO 

BaakAmafkaCwp.:  A.  W.CUaswi.  president 209.900 

Bankatt  Triot  N.Y.:  WiWam  H.  Moare,  chairmaa 220,000 

BcthMittiQ  SlMI '.  __„  __ _ 

StMMrtS.  Cert,eliai«»an 300.000 

LtMV.FM.pmMnt    2«.000 

Carrief :  Melvln  C.  Helm,  diairman -  240.654 

CatwpUUr:  W.  H.  Franklin,  diairman 250,000 

Ceiaaaae: 

John  W.  Brooks,  diairmkn HSZiSZ 

Pater  H.  Coiue,  vice diakmaa ?25'955 

Ctiarter  N.Y.  Corp.;  Cordon  T.  Wallis,  chairman 189, 583 

Chase  Manhattan: David  Rockefeller, chairman 230,000 

Cham.  N.Y.  Carp.:  DeMidC.  nalten(prcsident  since  Sept  1, 1973)  172, 917 

Chrysler:  ^^ 

Lyna  A.  Towaseod.  chairman S*-*" 

John  1.  Itioeardo.  praaident ?l"'''° 

C.I.T.  Fintneut:  Waltar  S.  Holmes  Jr.,  diairman 196, 333 

C«luat>ia  Broadcasting:  „,  .„, 

WiHiMi  S.  Palay,  diairma H^**} 

Arthur  Taytor,  pratidart 2?2!Si 

CoiumbiaGat:  Jaba  W.  Partridta,  chairman 216,000 

ContliMirtalCan:  RobartS.  HatMd,  chairman-president 225,000 

E.I.  duPont  da  Nemours:  ,„  ,.. 

Chartsa  B.  McCoy. chairman      330,510 

Edward  K.  IUm.  praaident  (aiedad  president  1972) 26S,  590 

Eastern  Ak  Una*:  Royd  0.  Hall,  chairman 243,975 

Hrtt  CMe^a  Carp  (Fkst  Nalianal  Bank  oT  Chicafo):  Gaylord 

FrooMe.  diaiTMa 276,850 

First  Na«i«ai  City:  „^,  .^ 

Waltar  B.  Wrhtoa.  diairman SS^S? 

WMMl.Spamr.prtiidtnt MJ.STl 

GAF  Carp:  Jasaa  Wvaer,  diairman-president 200, 000 

Gaaaral  QacSnc: 

teiinald  H.  Jones,  chairman 312. 528 

JaSi  S.  Pwkar,  vice  chairman 390, 500 

HarMeL«Mi$,vicaciMirmaii 271,500 

Gaaafal  Tal.  A  Elac.: 

Leslie  H.  Warner,  chairman £S'92'' 

TlMOdoreH.  Brophy,  president 206,154 


(iash  remuneration 


Company:  Name  and  title 


1973 


1972 


J200.000 
217,374 
221,571 
200,000 
208,000 

256.250 
212,500 

300,000 
190,000 
209,400 
220,000 

291,670 
220,000 
233,231 
233.  333 

264,500 
181,500 
160,417 
230,000 
133, 333 

311,140 
243, 580 
183, 591 

385.000 

'"201  ,'667 
210.000 

228. 280 
231,960 
227,300 

262, 160 

239.052 
200,000 
200,000 

231,674 
264,045 
262, 545 

251.442 
188,923 


B.F.  Goodrich: 

0.  P.  Thomas,  chairman 

H.  B.  Warner,  president 

Goodyear: 

Kussell  DeYoung,  chairman 

Charles  J.  PillKx),  president. 

IBM:  Frank  T.  Cary,  chairman  (president  in  1972) 

Intafnational  Paper:  Paul  A.  Gorman ,  ctiairman-president 

Johns-Manville:  W.  R.  Goodwin,  president 

Kaufman  t  Broad: 

Eli  Broad,  chairman - 

Eugenes.  Rosenfeld,  president 

Kralico: 

William  0.  Bears,  chairman -. 

0.  Everett  Swan,  president  of  Kraft  Foods 

Loews: 

Laurence  A.  Tisch,  chairman 

Preston  R.  Tisch,  president 

Mogaanto: 

John  W.  Hanley,  president. --. 

Charles  H.  Sommer,  chairman 

J.  P.Morgan  8i  Co.,  Inc.: 

Ellmore  0.  Patterson,  chairman 

Walter  H.  Page,  president — 

National  Cash  Register: 

RotwrtS.  Oelman,  chairman 

William  S.  Anderson,  praaident  (elected  president  on  May  17, 

1972) 

Nationat  Distillers:  D.  C.  Bell,  president 

Poiaruid:  E.  H.  Land,  chairman-president. 

PPQ  Industries: 

R.  F.  Barker,  chairman 

J.  J.  Naulnuer,  president 

Raliton  Purina:  R.  Hal  Dean,  chairman 

RCMCorp: 

Robert  W.  SarnoA,  chairman 

Anthony  L.  Conrad,  president 

Rodiwell  International: 

Wlllard  F.  Rockwall  Jr.,  chairman 

Robert  Anderson,  president 

Shall  Oil:  Harry  Bridges,  president 

Teflneco,  Inc.: 

N.  w.  Fraaman.  chairman 

R.  E.  McGae.  president 

Te«co:  Maurice  F.  Granville,  chairman 

Travelers  Corp.: 

Roger  R.  Wilkins,  chairman 

Morrison  H.  Beach,  president 

Unfen  Carbide: 

F.  Perry  Wilson,  chairman 

William  S.  Sneath,  president 

Union  Oil  Co.  of  California:  Fred  L.  Hartley,  president 


,850 
,250 

5,070 

63,556 

.900 

t&9, 231 

t35, 114 

198,758 
{04, 610 

|20,913 
109.833 

208,000 
208,000 

«06,900 
903, 475 

248,000 
ei3,000 

^75,000 

275.000 
214, 914 
199,509 

^14,888 
272, 416 
i265, 155 

375, 000 
258,333 

1423,333 
!393, 586 
1365,000 

1289,060 
217,170 
266,752 

204, 676 
209,100 

280,000 
205,000 
294,583 


^50,000 
187, 500 

298, 350 
287,722 
394,549 
250,000 
201,850 

181,840 
184,506 

263,809 
181,892 

208,000 
208. 000 

281,900 
272, 283 

223,500 
189,500 

215.000 

142, 845 
207.413 
159,970 

294,720 
252, 540 
247,500 

341,667 
250,000 

310,000 

295,000 
325,000 

248,580 
191.220 
212, 450 

250,400 
169,050 

250,000 
175,000 
251.500 
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Company:  Name  and  titla 


isn 


1972 


United  Aircraft:  .„,  __,  ^.^  „-^ 

Arthur  L  Smith.  dialrman„ _  J3K,  000  »M.  m 

Harry  J.  Gray,  prasidant. 318, 846  257. 500 

United  SUtas  Steal:  «-,«,,  «><  «m 

Ed(arB.Spaar,  diairman —  266,07  ^000 

Wllbart  A  Walker,  prasidant 245,833  225,000 


Cash 


Company:  Mama  and  IMe 


1973 


1972 


WaBs,  Bdi  Graen,  liK.:  Mary  Watts  Lawraoca,  chairman. 

Wastlnghoasa  Electric: 

D.  C  Btimliam.  chairman _... 

R.  E.  Kirby,  ax.  vice  pra$idant_ 

J.  W.Simpsoa,  tx.  vica  presidaat 


{310.  S9S 

281,250 
212.497 
216.242 


t2M.127 

326,250 
247,49* 
243.742 


THE  ENERGY  ADJUSTMENT  ACT, 
8.  2813 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  as  cosponsors  to  my  bill.  S. 
2813,  Mr.  McOovxRir,  Mr.  Bknnctt,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Mathzas,  and  Mr.  John- 
ston. 

S.  2813  is  a  bill  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  an  agency 
for  energy  adjustment  to  administer  a 
guaranteed  Oovemment  loan  program 
for  adjustments  necessary  to  convert  to 
a  petroleum-scarce  economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  removal  of 
the  oil  embargo  against  the  United  States 
has  not  diminished  the  need  for  effective 
action  which  will  minimize  the  economic 
effects  of  the  energy  crisis.  We  are  mov- 
ing from  an  economy  of  petroleum  abun- 
dance to  one  of  petroleum-scarcity.  Much 
of  our  manufacturing  capacity  was  con- 
structed In  reliance  on  cheap  petroleum 
products.  Those  days  are  at  an  end.  S. 
2813  provides  the  assistance  necessary  to 
protect  Jobs  and  the  production  of  our 
factories:  sis  our  economy  adopts.  The 
program  as  outlined  In  S.  2813  will  help 
keep  factories  and  plants  open,  produc- 
tion lines  moving  and  American  workers 
off  unemployment  compensation  welfare 
rolls. 

Since  this  proposal  will  help  move  our 
Nation  toward  energy  self -sufficiency  by 
providing  the  loans  for  installation  of 
energy  conserving  eaulpment,  for  con- 
version to  coal  and  other  more  abundant 
resources  and  where  necessary  new  prod- 
uct lines  not  as  dependent  upon  cheap 
petroleum  products. 

I  urge  expeditious  action  on  this  bllL 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  DAY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  about  a 
year  ago  we  welcomed  our  POWs  home. 
They  had  borne  a  tremendous  burden, 
and  we  demonstrated  our  thcuiks  with 
great  fanfare.  We  had  parades  In  their 
honor.  The  President  entertained  them 
at  the  White  House.  Everywhere  they 
went  they  received  a  hero's  welcome, 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  help  them 
adjust  to  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  America  during  their  absence. 

In  contrast,  most  of  the  7  mllUon 
soldiers  who  returned  f  nxn  ^etnam  dur- 
ing the  previous  decade  had  been  greeted 
with  indifference.  Often  they  were 
treated  as  though  they  somehow  were  to 
blame  for  the  war.  They  came  home  to 
discover  that  a  friendly  helping  hand 
was  Just  as  elusive  as  the  enemy  they 
had  pursued  in  Southeast  Asia. 

They  returned  from  a  war  which  cost 
us  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  and  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars,  from  a  war  which 
caused  bitter  dlvlslveness  here  at  heme. 
As  oxu'  military  Involvement  In  South- 
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east  Asia  drew  %o  a  dose,  we  aU  wanted 
to  put  that  episode  of  our  history  be- 
hind us.  But  In  trying  to  forget  an  im- 
popular  war,  we  were  forgetting  those 
who  had  sacxtflced  for  it. 

The  vetersjis  of  Uie  Vietnam  era  have 
faced  a  very  difficult  readjustment.  They 
have  had  to  reestablish  family  and 
social  life  in  a  society  whose  complexity 
seems  to  grow  geometrically.  Many  of 
them  returned  with  drug  problems  or 
with  physical  disabilities. 

The  most  pressing  problem  has  been 
finding  a  Job.  The  war  drew  heavily  on 
those  who  had  not  been  in  a  position  to 
go  to  college,  perhaps  not  even  to  fin- 
ish high  school.  Naturally,  when  they 
came  home,  many  of  th«n  were  not  pre- 
pared to  face  the  competition  for  Jobs. 
Many  of  today's  veterans  are  forced  to 
take  dead-end  Jobs. 

In  the  last  couple  of  years  the  Con- 
gress has  begim  to  respond  to  some  of 
these  grave  problems  with  legislation  to 
provide  improved  medical  care  and  re- 
habilitation. Efforts  have  been  made  at 
the  Government  and  local  levels  to  pro- 
vide counseling  and  Job  placement  serv- 
ices. But  there  is  still  much  that  needs 
to  be  done. 

Tomorrow  is  Vietnam  Veterans  Day. 
We  should  use  the  occasion  to  focus  on 
what  we  still  need  to  do  to  pay  them 
proper  tribute.  Educational  benefits,  for 
example,  must  be  improved.  My  own  bill 
to  extend  the  eligibility  and  entltlanent 
limits  of  the  GI  bill  \a  one  step  in  tUs 
direction.  The  full  name  of  the  GI  bill 
Is  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  and  it  Is  un- 
fortunate that  only  about  half  of  the 
Vietnam-era  veterans  have  exercised 
their  rights  by  taking  advantage  of  these 
benefits. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  to  our  Vietnam 
veterans.  They  answered  the  call  to 
duty,  whether  they  wanted  to  or  not, 
and  fought  in  a  difficult  war  halfway 
aroimd  the  world.  We  must  demonstrate 
our  gratitude  to  them  by  providing  ben- 
efits which  win  equip  them  to  meet 
society's  challenges  and  to  compete  for 
decent  Jobs.  It  is  the  very  least  we  can 
do. 


FEDERALISM  AND  NATIONAL  NO- 
FAULT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
compelled  to  oppose  S.  354,  the  national 
no-fault  legislation  now  on  the  S(^te 
calendar,  not  on  groxmds  of  policy,  but 
on  grounds  of  the  Constitution.  For  if  8. 
354  Is  not  squarely  in  conflict  with  the 
textual  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  It 
Is  surely  an  Infringement  of  the  spirit  of 
that  docimient. 

Mr.  President.  8. 354  is  a  gross  invasion 
of  the  basic  concept  of  federalism,  the 


principle  that  the  several  States  are  to  be 
preserved  as  independent  bodies  having 
important  authorities  over  the  many  sub- 
jects which  concern  the  people  in  the  or- 
dinaiy  course  of  their  daily  affairs.  The 
concept  of  federalism  is  not  an  after- 
thought which  followed  the  creation  of 
the  Constitution,  but  rather  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  structure  of  our  Govern- 
ment thoughtfully  implanted  In  our  basic 
charter  by  the  Founding  Fathers. 

Federalism  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
checks  and  balances  which  the  f  ramers  of 
the  Constitution  embedded  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. Yet,  S.  354  is  destructive  of  this 
principle  on  at  least  three  coimts.  First, 
the  bill  imposes  over  10  novel  and  im- 
tested  requirements  in  a  field  in  wUch 
the  States  themselves  are  presenUy  quite 
active  and  have  not  enjoyed  any  fair 
time  to  complete  their  tasks.  Second,  the 
proposed  Federal  law  would  abrogate 
constitutional  provisions  of  at  least  nine 
States.  Third,  it  would  mandate  admin- 
istration of  the  Federal  standards  by 
State,  not  Federal,  officials,  an  unprece- 
dented idea.  * 

Mr.  President,  the  first  fatal  flaw  of 
S.  354  is  that  it  does  not  give  the  States 
an  opportunity  to  legislate  their  own 
remedies  In  the  area  of  automobile  in- 
surance reform  even  though  each  of  the 
States  is  now  actively  engaged  in  im- 
plementing or  considering  laws  in  this 
field.  Without  allowing  the  States  any 
fair  time  for  experimentation  and  devel- 
opment of  a  range  of  answers  to  the  pub- 
lic's need  for  motor  vehicle  insurance  re- 
form, the  Federal  Government  would  in- 
terrupt the  momentum  underway  in  the 
States  and  preempt  all  State  laws  with  a 
single  new  set  of  Federal  reqiiirements. 
Before  any  adequate  time  for  learning 
which  standards  are  best  suited  for  the 
people  in  particular  States  and  which 
plans  have  the  least  mistakes,  S.  354 
would  plant  down  in  all  the  States  a  sys- 
tem which  is  untested  in  even  one  of 
them. 

Not  one  State  out  of  the  20  which  xu>w 
has  adopted  some  form  of  no-fault  mo- 
tor vehicle  Insurance  matches  the  re- 
quirements of  S.  354  or  the  laws  of  any 
other  of  the  States.  The  report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  on  8. 354 
remarks  that  no  two  no-fault  statutes 
"are  the  same  even  as  to  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  benefit  levels  and  lawsuit  re- 
strictions." ^' 

Unfortunately,  the  committee  rq)ort 
falls  to  comprehend  the  true  sU^iiflcanca 
of  this  fact  in  its  relationship  to  the  Fed- 
eral system  and  turns  this  diaoovecy  top- 
sy-turvy on  its  head  as  a  fallaelous  rea- 
son for  enacting  a  uniform  Federal  plan. 

What  should  be  noted  hj  the  advocates 
of  a  national  no-fault  program,  if  they 
are  to  pay  more  than  Upservloe  to  ttM 
idea  of  federalism,  is  that  they  are  dr- 
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cumBcrlblng  and  bandlcanpliis  oontinaed 
research  and  experimentation  by  the 
Btatea  In  the  automobile  Insurance  area 
by  impmying  an  entirely  unproven  aystem 
upon  them.  A  true  respect  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  federalism  would  follow  a  policy 
of  restraint  from  mandating  require- 
ments upon  the  several  States  which  are 
generally  untried  among  any  sizable 
number  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  to  Congress 
today  that  we  ei«ct-a  new  system  for  the 
guidance  of  our  own  conduct  which 
should  precede  any  efforts  to  legislate  in 
areas  which  history  and  policy  have 
traditionally  reserved  for  the  Jurisdletlon 
of  State  and  local  governments.  Before 
venturing  Into  new  situations  which 
abrogate  long-standing  State  practices 
and  Jurisdiction,  Congress  should  con- 
scientiously examine  precedents  for  what 
we  are  proposing  among  the  usage  of  the 
States  themselves. 

Congress  should  ask  of  Itself  whether 
many  Slates  had  ever  put  Into  practice 
the  requirements  we  plan  to  ask  all 
States  to  adopt.  We  must  Inquire  whether 
these  identical  rules  were  proven  feasible 
In  day-to-day  admlnlstratlcn  of  similar 
laws.  We  mxist  examine  whether  the  pro- 
posed requirements  actually  achieved  the 
purposes  Intended  by  Congress  when 
these  requirements  were  used  by  the 
States  already  living  with  them.  Congress 
also  should  deliberate  on  the  nature  and 
signiilcance  of  the  Interest  which  States 
may  have  In  retaining  their  present  prac- 
tice. 

Mr.  President,  these  suggested  prin- 
ciples for  self-restraint  by  Congress  are 
not  acadoxdc.  Tliey  are  crucial  to  the 
continued  health  of  the  Federal  system 
as  a  living  feature  of  America's  political 
system.  And,  If  tu>plled  to  the  provisions 
of  S.  354,  we  can  see  that  this  bill  Is  com- 
plete at  odds  with  a  proper  reelect  for 
federalism,  la.  the  words  of  Justice 
Powell,  upholding  the  Texas  system  of 
financing  public  education  out  of  local 
property  taxes: 

It  would  be  difficult  to  Imagine  a  case  hav- 
ing a  greater  potential  Impact  on  our  fed- 
eral system  than  the  one  now  before  ua.  In 
which  we  are  urged  to  abrogate  systema  .  .  . 
presently  In  existence  In  Tlrtually  every  State. 
S«n  Antonio  School  Dia.  v.  Bodriguez.  411 
U.S.  l,at44  (1973). 

Not  only  does  S.  354  require  the  States 
to  adopt  an  automobile  insurance  sys- 
tem untried  in  any  of  them,  but  it  pro- 
poses to  establish  national  restrictions 
before  anyone  can  know  very  much  about 
the  operatioDS  of  the  20  reform  laws 
which  States  have  already  adopted.  In 
fact,  of  those  laws  which  the  Senate 
Ctmunerce  Committee  Is  willing  to  recog- 
nise as  "genuine  no-fault  laws,"  only 
four  have  been  In  operatlcm  as  long  as 
1  year.  Surely,  this  is  no  solid  empirical 
basis  on  which  to  erect  a  formidable  na- 
tional law. 

Mr.  President,  the  pr(qx>nents  of  a  na- 
tional no-fault  law  view  this  question 
from  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  lliey 
argue  that  the  absence  of  a  uniform  sys- 
tesm  throu^xmt  the  Nation  leaves  the 
American  motorist  helpless  as  he  drives 
from  State  to  GKate.  TUs  argument  Is  no 
taan  than  a  strawman.  It  is  simply  not 
true.  Tlie  American  motorist  has  insur- 


ance protection  wherever  he  drives  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  fact,  in  Canada, 
also.  The  private  insurance  industry  has 
voluntarily  revised  their  automobile  in- 
surance contracts  automatically  so  that 
motorists  are  guarcmteed  full  legal  pro- 
tection {uijrwhere  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada.  This  extension  of  coverage  by 
the  Nation's  automobile  Insurance  com- 
panies means  that  American  motorists 
will  have  no  worries  as  to  whether  or  not 
their  insurance  policies  will  meet  the 
legal  requirements  of  another  State.  The 
Nation's  motorists  are  fully  protected. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  see  for  themselves  the  great 
gap  between  the  requirements  of  S.  354 
and  ansrthing  that  has  been  tested  and 
proven  at  the  State  level  to  date,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  compar- 
ing S.  354  with  currant  State  law  be 
printed  in  the  Recori)  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  "Hie  second  ground, 
Mr.  President,  on  which  I  believe  that  S. 
354  invades  State  sovereignty  is  by  de- 
stroying express  provisions  now  con- 
tained in  nine  State  constitutions  pro- 
hibiting limits  on  the  right  of  recovery 
in  tort.  For  example,  article  18,  section  6 
of  the  Arizona  constitution  provides 
that— 

The  right  of  action  to  recover  damages 
for  Injxirles  shall  never  be  abrogated,  and 
the  amount  recovered  shall  not  be  subject 
to  any  statutory  llmltatioc. 

Yet,  the  very  essence  of  S.  354  is  that 
it  restricts  the  torL  lawsuit  remedy  for 
automobile  accident  injuries.  Though 
Congress  arguably  ma^.  imder  the  Su- 
premacy Clause,  possess  the  theoretical 
power  required  to  abrogate  these  provi- 
sions of  State  constitutions,  it  is  with- 
out question  an  affront  to  the  dignity  of 
States  as  important  bodies  in  their  own 
right  to  run  roughshod  over  their  con- 
stitutions in  any  case,  such  as  this, 
where  there  is  no  showing  of  any  in- 
fringement by  State  law  or  custom  of  any 
constitutional  right  of  citizens.  In  this 
respect,  S.  354  would  make  a  mockery  of 
federalism. 

Though  the  preceding  features  of  the 
no-fault  bill  would  conflict  with  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  specific  constraints  of 
the  Constitution,  there  is  a  third  aspect 
of  the  bill  which  clearly  runs  counter  to 
both  the  expectations  and  text  of  the 
Constitution.  As  incredible  as  it  seems, 
S.  354  would  compel  each  of  the  50  States 
to  administer  the  Federal  Insurance  sys- 
tem established  by  the  bill.  The  bill  does 
not  condition  the  availability  of  Federal 
assistance  on  the  option  of  the  State 
taking  certain  action;  nor  does  it  provide 
for  Federal  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral law.  Instead,  S.  354  provides  that 
each  State  must  administer  the  Federal 
system.  No  other  interpretation  can  be 
given  to  the  bUl,  because  unless  it  com- 
pels administration  by  the  States,  it 
would  create  an  imconscionable  situa- 
tion in  which  State  law  has  been  pre- 
empted and  American  motorists  are  left 
wlUiout  any  motor  vehicle  insurance  cov- 
erage at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  my  col- 


Bicentennial  of  American  independence. 
I  ask  that  we  should  address  ourselves  to 
what  our  forefathers  meant  when  they 
conceived  a  new  nation  for  this  land. 

Federalism  is  not  a  shiblxileth.  To 
comprehend  its  true  mpaning,  we  must 
return  to  the  words  of  the  Foimdlng 
Fathers  at  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion and  in  the  Federalist  Papers.  Tested 
against  the  original  principles  followed 
by  the  framers,  S.  354  falls  far  short  of 
constitutional  demands. 

Mr.  President,  federalism  is  engraved 
in  the  Constitution  from  the  very  nature 
of  its  creation  to  the  proposed  extoit  of 
Congress'  powers,  James  Madison  re- 
minds us  in  the  Federalist  38  that  the 
Constitution  resulted  from  the  unani- 
mous assent  of  the  several  States  that  are 
parties  to  it.  Thus,  if  we,  look  at  the  orig- 
inal article  Vn,  we  se«  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  established  only  "between 
the  States  so  ratifying  the  same." 

This  assent  and  ratification  was  given 
neither  by  the  decision  of  the  people  as 
composing  one  centndlzed  nation,  nor  by 
that  of  a  majority  of  the  States.  It  re- 
sulted from  the  unanimous  assent  of  the 
several  States  that  are  parties  to  It. 
Seen  in  its  true  light,  Madison  explains: 

Each  state.  In  ratifying  the  Constitution. 
Is  considered  as  a  sovereign  body  inde- 
pendent of  aU  others  ...  In  this  relation, 
then,  the  new  Constitution  wUl,  if  estab- 
lished, be  a  federal  and  not  a  national  con- 
stitution. 

From  the  enumeration  of  powers  to 
Congress  in  article  I,  Madison  also  proves 
the  purpose  of  the  Founding  Fathers  to 
regard  the  States  as  distinct  sovereign- 
ties left  with  important  powers  of  their 
own.  The  new  govemiaent  will  be  one, 
according  to  Madison,  in  which  "the  local 
or  municipal  authorities  form  distinct 
and  independent  portions  of  the  suprem- 
acy, no  more  subject,  within  their  re- 
spective spheres,  to  the  general  author- 
ity than  the  general  authority  is  subject 
to  them,  within  its  own  sphere."  The 
national  government's  jurisdiction,  Mad- 
ison assures  his  readers: 

Extends  to  certain  eaimierated  objects 
only,  and  leaves  to  the  several  States  a 
residuary  and  Inviolable  sovereignty  over  all 
other  objects. 

In  the  Federalist  40,  Madison  reaffirms 
the  plan  of  the  framers  in  alloting  Con- 
gress' powers  that  these  powers  "should 
be  limited,  and  that,  beyond  this  limit, 
the  States  should  l>e  left  in  possession  of 
their  sovereignty  and  independence." 

In  the  Federalist  Papers  17  and  45. 
Hamilton  and  Madison  respectively  de- 
scribe this  reserved  sovereignty  of  each 
State  as  encompassing  "numerous  and 
indefinite"  powers,  extending  "to  all  the 
objects  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
affairs,  concern  the  lives,  liberties,  and 
properties  of  the  people;  and  the  internal 
order.  Improvement,  and  prosperity  of 
the  State." 

Further  basis  for  the  recognition  of 
federalism  as  an  inherent  and  considered 
plan  of  the  framers  is  demonstrated  by 
article  I,  section  3.  In  Federalist  62, 
Madison  writes  that  the  equal  vote  al- 
lowed by  this  provision  to  each  State  in 
the  Senate  "Is  at  once  a  constitutional 
recognition  of  the  portion  of  sovereignty 
remaining  in  the  individual  States,  and 
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an  instrument  for  preserving  that  resid- 
uary sovereignty:"  Large  and  small 
States  together  ought  "to  guard,  by  every 
possible  expedient,  against  an  improper 
consolidation  of  the  States  into  one  sim- 
ple republic."  This  theme,  that  giving  the 
States  an  equal  vote  in  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  is  essential  to  their  preserva- 
tion, flows  through  the  records  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  from  start  to 
finish. 

But  the  design  of  the  framers  Is  not 
merely  one  of  placating  the  States.  There 
is  a  much  deeper,  underlying  purpose 
which  the  framers  had  in  mind.  For  the 
brilliant  men  who  founded  this  govern- 
ment were  as  much  concerned  with  the 
dangers  of  a  tyrannical  Congress  as  they 
were  with  a  despotic  king. 

Thomas  Jefferson  is  quoted  in  the  Fed- 
eralist 48  as  writing  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  all  the  powers  of  Government  in 
the  legislative  body  "is  precisely  the  def- 
inition of  despotic  government.  It  will 
be  no  alleviation  Uiat  the  powers  will  be 
exercised  by  a  plurality  of  hands,  and 
not  by  a  single  one.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-three  despots  would  surely  be  as 
(^pressive  as  one." 

So  in  the  Federalist  28.  Hamilton 
states: 

It  may  safely  be  received  as  an  axiom  in 
our  poUtlcal  system  that  the  State  govern- 
ments will,  la  all  possible  contingencies,  af- 
ford complete  security  against  Invastons  of 
the  public  liberty  by  the  national  authority. 

And  so  in  Federalist  44  and  46.  Madi- 
son points  to  the  expectation  of  the 
framers  that  the  State  governments  will 
be  "ever  ready"  to  mark  the  invasion  of 
their  rights  and  prerogatives  by  Con- 
gress and  "to  sound  the  alarm  to  the  peo- 
ple *  *  •."  Active  and  strong  State  gov- 
ernments were  viewed  by  Madison  as  an 
essential  "Intermediate  body"  between 
Congress  and  the  people  who  would 
watch  the  conduct  of  Congress  for  in- 
novations which  misconstrue  or  enlarge 
its  powers  beyond  due  limits. 

In  Federalist  Papers  17  and  45.  both 
Hamilton  and  Madison  tell  of  how  the 
existence  of  a  great  corps  of  distinct 
State  and  local  officers  administering  lo- 
cal programs  will  be  an  essential  part  of 
preserving  influence  with  the  people  by 
the  States.  Consistent  with  this  princi- 
ple, Madison  specifically  rejects  In  Fed- 
eralist 39  the  concept  that  local  authori- 
ties "may  be  controlled,  directed,  or 
abolished  by — the  national  legislature — 
at  pleasure." 

But.  S.  354  would  control  local  au- 
thorities. It  would  1)6  a  precedent  for 
drafting  State  officials  into  administer- 
ing all  sorts  of  Federal  programs.  It  could 
transform  our  system  of  several  In- 
dependent State  governments  into  one 
supreme  central  government. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  allow  the  civil  ad- 
ministrators of  the  States  to  be  manip- 
ulated in  this  way;  if  we  grasp  from  the 
States  their  responsibility  over  dcmestlc 
local  matters  touching  the  great  major- 
ity of  people  in  fields  which  the  States 
ttmnselves  are  at  this  moment  actively 
pursuing;  and  If  we  thrust  upon  the 
States  8ch«nes  irtiich  are  as  yet  un- 
proven and  untested  by  any  great  num- 


ber of  them,  there  will  eventually  be  no 
States  left  to  maintain  the  Federal  sys- 
tem and  the  plans  of  the  Foimdlng 
Fathers.  AU  will  have  been  absorbed  into 
one  massive  national  creature,  devouring 
of  all  else  and  alien  to  the  most  careful 
designs  of  the  architects  of  our  constitu- 
tional government. 

KxHIHIT    1 

CoacpAaisoN  or  10  REQtrntKmNTS  or  S.  354 
With  CcnutKNT  Law 

(1)  Work  Loss  Ben^ts.  (A)  8.  354  requires 
that  aU  of  a  victim's  work  losses  must  be 
paid.  Including  at  least;  (1)  up  to  $1000  a 
month,  and  a  total  ranging  from  $17,101  to 
$35,135  unless  the  state  lowers  the  maximum 
work  loss  to  $15,000;  (2)  reimbursement  for 
replacement  of  services  the  victim  would 
have  performed  personally  but  for  the  acci- 
dent; (3)  up  to  $1000  for  funeral  and  burial 
expenses;  and  (4)  compensation  for  survl- 
ver's  loss.  (B)  Only  2  States  woxild  come  up 
to  the  level  of  S.  364.  Michigan  and  New 
York. 

(2)  Medical  Benefits.  (A)  S.  S54  requires 
that  aU  reasonable  charges  for  medical  treat- 
ment and  care  must  be  paid.  (B)  Only  3 
States  would  come  up  to  the  level  of  S.  354. 
Michigan  and  New  Jersey. 

(3)  Emergency  Health  Services.  (A)  8. 
364  requires  that  aU  reasonable  charges  must 
be  paid.  (B)  No  States  would  conform  with 
tills  requirement. 

(4)  Medical  and  Vocational  RehablUtatlon 
Services.  (A)  S.  354  requires  that  aU  reasona- 
ble charges  must  be  imld.  (B)  Only  2  States 
would  satisfy  this  req\ilrement.  Michigan 
and  New  Jersey. 

(6)  EconomlcaUy  Disadvantaged  Individ- 
uals. (A)  S.  354  requires  tliat  each  state  pro- 
vide automobUe  insurance  coverage  to  all 
economically  disadvantaged  Individuals  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  ordinary  premium  rates. 
(B)  Only  1  State  would  meet  this  require- 
ment, Hawaii. 

(6)  Restrictions  of  Right  to  Sue.  (A)  8. 
364  does  not  permit  law  suits  for  victim's 
economic  loss  tmlees  the  loss  exceeds  the 
basic  restoration  benefits  described  In  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (4) ,  the  injuries  were  in- 
tentional, or  In  the  case  of  liability  of  un- 
insured motorists.  No  cause  of  action  is 
aUowed  for  bodily  Injury  except  for:  (1) 
death:  (2)  serious  and  permanent  dlsfigore- 
ment  or  other  sertoxis  and  parauuMnt  In- 
jury; (3)  more  than  6  months  of  total  dls- 
abUlty.  (B)  No  States  would  satisfy  this  re- 
quirement. 

(7)  Assigned  Claims.  (A)  S.  364  requires 
that  each  State  must  provide  a  system  for 
the  payment  of  assigned  claims.  (B)  Only 
7  States  would  satisfy  this  requirement,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Michi- 
gan. Nevada,  Kansas  and  HawaU. 

(8)  Comparison  of  Prices.  (A)  8.  364  re- 
quires that  each  State's  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner shall  provide  the  means  to  permit 
purchaser  of  insurance  to  compare  prices  be- 
ing charged  by  Insurers  for  no-fault  benefits 
and  tort  llabUlty  coverage.  (B)  No  States 
would  satisfy  this  requirement. 

(5)  No-Vault  Between  Insurance  Com- 
panies. (A)  8.  364  requires  that  a  no-fault 
system  operate  In  each  State  between  insur- 
ance companies  as  weU  as  between  motorists. 
(B)  Only  4  States  would  meet  this  require- 
ment. Maryland.  Michigan,  Arkansas,  and 
Texas. 

(10)  PrlorttleB  for  Payments  of  Benefits 
AoQong  Multiple  Soorcea.  (A)  8.  364  requires 
that  eaeih  State  Implement  tlie  Ryatem  of 
priorities  for  determining  which  sonroe  wUl 
pay  for  the  basic  lestoratlon  benefits  de- 
cribed  In  (l)  ttmmgh  (4)  !n  cases  In  which 
more  ttiaa  one  aooroe  la  available.  (B)  Only 


1  State  meets  the  wording  of  8.  864  for  thU 
requirement,  Michigan. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-PffTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  WILLIAM  JEW- 
ELL COLLEGE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  27,  1849,  Gov.  Austin  King  of 
Missouri,  signed  the  charter  for  the  first 
men's  college  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Founded  by  Baptists,  the  college 
was  located  in  Liberty,  now  a  suburb  of 
Kansas  City,  but  then  a  small  settle- 
ment that  stood  alone  among  sparse 
pioneer  settlements  and  Indian  villages. 
Kansas  City  itself  had  not  l>een  char- 
tered. Liberty  was  important  as  one  of 
the  outfitting  posts  for  the  long  trek 
across  the  western  prairie. 

In  this  year,  1974,  that  college  still  \s 
providing  leadership  in  American  edU' 
cation.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  salute  William  Jewell  College 
in  its  125th  anniversary  year  as  it  cele- 
brates a  year-long  festival  of  achieve- 
ment. 

William  Jewell  College  has  an  illus- 
trious history  and  a  no-less-lllustrious 
present.  One  of  the  few  colleges  educat- 
ing leaders  on  the  frontier,  the  college 
had  a  significant  Impact  on  the  growth 
of  Missoiui  and  the  West.  A  residence 
and  hospital  for  troops  during  the  Civil 
War,  a  citadel  of  learning  in  time  of 
peace.  William  Jewell  College  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  academic  integ- 
rity and  Christian  commitment  through- 
out the  last  century.  It  built  upon  its 
tradition  in  our  present  century,  becom- 
ing a  charter  member  of  its  accrediting 
association,  sending  a  high  percentage 
of  its  graduates  on  to  the  best  graduate 
and  professional  schools,  and  developing 
educational  sind  cultural  programs  that 
marked  it  as  an  unusual  educational  es- 
tablishment. Indeed,  so  many  of  its  grad- 
uates earned  places  in  "Who's  Who" 
listings  that  by  the  1940's  William  Jewell 
College  was  widely  known  as  the  campus 
of  achievement. 

In  the  current  decade,  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Thomas  S.  Field, 
the  college  has  built  upon  its  tradition 
of  excellence  to  offer  still  more  educa- 
tional leadership  to  Missouri  and  the 
Nation.  A  pacesettlng  new  curricular 
program  called  education  for  individual 
achievement  has  been  designated  as  an 
antidote  to  the  widespread  depersonali- 
zation observed  in  contemporary  Ameri- 
can life. 

A  coopeititlve  program  has  been  de- 
veloped with  Regent's  Park  College  of 
Oxford  University.  A  piemier  fine  arts 
series  has  brought  some  of  the  world's 
best  performing  aitists  to  the  Midwest. 
A  championship  tradition  in  athletics 
and  f  orensics  has  been  embellished  even 
further.  Education  of  a  professional 
leadership  for  American  society  has  been 
furthered. 

Since  its  founding  125  years  ago,  the 
campus  of  achievement  has  earned  a 
significant  place  in  the  history  and  cur- 
rent growth  of  American  hl^ier  educa- 
tion. As  a  part  of  this  year's  celebration, 
I  am  pleased  to  offer  this  tribute  to 
WllUam  Jewell  OoDflffe. 
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TBE  CONCORDE 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  duzlng 
the  congressional  debate  In  1971  over  de- 
Tdopment  of  a  17.8.  wpersonlc  tranq;»rt, 
a  great  deal  wu  made  1x7  S8T  propoDenti 
over  the  challenge  posed  to  U  JL  aviation 
by  the  Concorde  88T  being  developed  Iv 
France  and  Oreat  Britain.  X  was  not 
persasded  by  this  argument  at  the  time 
and  I  beUeve  recent  evcmts  have  shown 
that  It  has  even  less  currency  today. 

"nioee  of  us  who  argued  against  ^h* 
88T  felt  that  If  It  could  not  meet  the 
test  of  securing  private  financial  support 
for  Its  development  costs  then  It  was  not 
likely  to  meet  the  test  of  winning  avia- 
tion Industry  support  necessary  for  Its 
production.  "Hie  Anglo-French  Concorde. 
X  believe,  is  a  good  case  in  point.  "Hie 
British  and  French  Oovemments  have 
sunk  more  than  $2J>  billion  Into  develop- 
ment of  the  Concorde  and  to  date  the 
only  customers  for  the  production  model 
have  been  Air  France  and  BrlUah  Air- 
ways— two  state-owned  airlines  that 
seem  to  have  very  little  choice  in  the 
matter. 

When  one  considers  the  state  of  the 
UJS.  airline  industry  today — ^with  the  new 
wide  body  Jets  actually  being  retired  from 
service  l^  many  airlines — ^we  can  only  be 
thankful  that  our  airlines  are  not  faced 
with  the  additional  burden  of  attempting 
to  capitalize  the  purchase  of  a  new  super- 
sonic transport. 

The  decisions  of  the  marketiilace  may 
seem  harsh  at  times,  but  I  believe  that 
the  private  sector  has  a  proven  record  of 
providing  the  United  States  with  the  best 
technology,  at  an  affordable  price  and 
in  harmony  with  the  all-economic  forces 
that  are  played  in  a  free  economy. 

Mr.  President,  X  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  recent  editorial  on  the  88T  from 
the  Houston  Post  and  an  article  from  the 
March  23  issue  of  Business  Week  maga- 
zine may  be  pilnted  In  the  Raooso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rac- 
ORD.  as  follows: 


(From 


WMk.Uv.as.  1074] 
OoxooeoB 


The  Anglo-PMneli  Kopanaaie  airllnar.  the 
Conoorda.  ■■inns  heedsd  for  Its  Mnwt  erUis 
slnoa  1904.  wbm  Bsrald  Wnaon's  labor  gov- 
ernment tried  to  eaaoBl  tiM  plUM  on  fizat 
taking  oOoe.  How,  Tooy  Bann.  Sacratary  at 
State  for  lodaatiy  In  tlia  new  WOaon  minor- 
ity goyemmamt.  wlio  ragards  t»«m— 1»  na  ^ 
Conoonle  partlaaa.  baa  given  Parliament 
f  aeu  tbat  auggaak  tba»  tba  ebM^MSt  thing  to 
do  with  the  Ooneorda  would  ba  to  acr^>  tt 
now.  Firm  ealaa  to  data  sUU  total  only  ntna, 
all  to  Concorde's  "eapttva"  stata-owned  ous- 
tomers.  Brtttab  Alnrays  and  Atr  Ranoa. 

Nobody  m  PbUb  waa  talking  for  ttie  record 
on  Benn'a  ranuuta.  Irat  tbe  Ptencb  did  not 
appear  to  consldar  ttiem  a  awtous  Hireat. 
"Tbe  ooet  problama  of  the  Ooocorde  have 
been  long  known  and  already  dleooanted." 
aays  one  high  Vraneh  oOeial.  another  apaen- 
lataa  that  Benn'a  mnarka  may  be  part  of  a 
broadly  orchaatrated  effort  to  gat  a  better 
deal  for  Britain  In  renegotiating  Its  entry  Into 
the  Oommoa  liaikat.  BrttMi  haggling  on  the 
Oonoorde.  In  thli  vlaw.  wooid  put  praantra 
OP  the  matitk  to  anew  Britain  a  better  deal 
on  tarm  prfeaa.  The  Ikeneli  gofwnmant  an- 
nnoiMiad  on  Wt.  IB  that  It  favored  contlna- 
atton  of  the  Ooneord*.  hmjiwUmj  production 
or  three  aircraft  tai  addltton  to  the  18  now 
anthorlaad.  plua  new  foal  tanks  to  Inoreaae 


I.OST  FOTTMSa 

Benn.  however,  told  Parliament  that  there 
Is  no  hope  that  Britain  aad  France  will  be 
able  to  recover  any  part  at  the  •a.6-bllllon 
development  coat  of  the  Concorde  through  a 
levy  on  sales.  He  added  that  further  de- 
velopment ^>endlng  to  Improve  the  aircraft's 
performanoe.  as  urged  by  the  Concarde's 
manufacturers,  would  also  be  loet,  that  pro- 
duction of  any  number  of  Concordes  sold 
would  result  In  further  huge  loeses  per  plane, 
and  that  operation  of  the  aircraft  could 
possibly  cost  British  Airways  "many  mil- 
lions  oS  pounds"  annually  In  lost  profits. 

Benn  emphaalaBd  that  the  new  Wlleon 
government  had  made  no  decisions  about  the 
Concorde's  future.  "In  view  of  the  size  of 
the  sums  of  public  expenditure  Involved  and 
tbe  tnqxtrtanoe  of  the  decisions  that  must 
now  be  made,"  Benn  aakl.  "I  thought  It 
right  to  place  theee  facta  before  the  House 
[of  Commons]  and  the  country  before  any 
declakips  are  reached."  The  failure  of  the 
Concorde,  he  told  a  press  eonference,  would 
be   "a  national  tragedy." 

BAlCmCATIOKS 

Deqjlte  the  disclaimer,  Bonn's  statement 
Bounded  ominous.  To  Michael  Heeeltlne.  Min- 
ister for  Aerospace  in  the  Ssath  government, 
which  was  voted  out  of  office  on  Feb.  38, 
Benn's  statement  seemed  likely  to  do  "the 
maTlmum  pooslble  harm  vid  the  Tninimntn 
poaslble  good"  to  the  Concorde  unless  he 
Intended  to  cancel  the  project.  And  sea- 
soned London  aeroepace  industry  obaervers 
read  the  statement  as  preparing  the  ground 
for  a  poaaible  cancellation  attempt. 

If  the  Wilson  government  does  eventually 
press  for  cancellation,  a  bead-on  Anglo- 
French  row  aeems  inevitable.  When  Wilson 
last  tried  this  ta<dc.  m  19M.  he  was  advised 
that  to  cancel  imllaterally  might  violate  the 
treaty  setting  up  the  project. 
MouirrxMo  cobib 

Benn's  flgurea  Indicate  that  to  cancel  now 
would  cost  tlie  British  taxpayer  $190-mllllon. 
Merely  to  complete  the  16  aircraft  being  built 
would  cost  the  British  public  purse  S480-mil- 
llon  to  SSTO-mlUlon.  The  French  proposal 
for  three  additional  planes  and  longer-range 
fuel  tanks  would  raise  the  ante  to  between 
SSlO-mllllon  and  $675-mil]lon.  And,  accord- 
ing to  Benn's  figuring,  if  lOO  Concordes  were 
built  and  sold,  the  British  share  of  the  pro- 
dnetlon  loeses  would  reach  $280-mllllon  to 
S680-mimon. 

The  Concorde's  manufacturers— British 
Aircraft  Corp,  BoUs-Boyta  (1871),  Aoo- 
spatlalw.  and  Snecma — ^waat  to  Improve  the 
Concorde's  engines  and  change  Its  wing  de- 
sign as  well  as  add  extra  fuel  tanks,  which 
they  forecast  would  make  possible  sales  of 
about  ISO  Concordes  by  tbe  early  1980a. 
Benn's  statement  disputes  this,  nothing  the 
eStota  of  both  the  temponary  fuel  shortage 
and  other  unresolved  isstaes  could  "reduce 
■alas  substantlaUy."  British  Aircraft  bad  no 
comment,  but  the  l4>ndoa  Times  summed 
up:  "The  gloomiest  govexmnent  report  on 
the  Concorde  ever."  j 

[From  the  Houston  Poet^  Mar.  18.  1074] 
SuTxasoMxc  Paosmx 
I  Americans  who  assumed  that  the  SST  >>^ 
bean  kUled  off  by  Congress  and  who  thought 
that  the  financial  flop  of  the  Concorde  had 
Justified  tbe  kUllng  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  government  Is  now  q>endlng 
$ao  mllUon  in  a  three-yaar  study  seekmg 
modifications  of  ttie  88T  to  make  it  environ- 
mentally safe.  Department  of  TranqxMrtatlon 
scientists  report  that  tha  SCrr's  envlnm- 
mental  problems  can  be  overcome  within  10 
years  "without  great  cost." 

This  seems  to  overUxA  Itie  fact  that  DOT 
Is  concentrating  tta  sclentute  and  twiiniw 
on  a  plane  that  will  serve  no  toon  than  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  all  Americana — thoae 
few  who  fly  overseas  and  would  pay  double 


and  triple  fares  to  cut  th<ee  hours  off  the 
Slight.  The  news  comes  at  a  time  when  Ameri- 
cans by  the  mUllona  are  la  dally,  practical 
need  of  better  commuter  trama  and  buses, 
of  better  mass  transit  lystems  and  railroads, 
of  motor  vehicles  that  will  Use  the  least  poa- 
slble amount  of  fuel. 

When  the  SST  was  voted  down  by  Congress 
in  Biarch  1971,  it  had  already  cost  more  than 
$1  billion — 86  per  cent  at  it  federal  money. 
Then  the  administration  wked  for  another 
9t3£  mllUon  m  shut-off  funds  to  cushion 
tlie  shock  of  curtailment  for  the  corpora- 
tions working  with  the  government  on  the 
project.  But  by  May — three  months  after  the 
vote  to  end  the  development  plan — ^the  ad- 
ministration was  trying  to  have  the  $88  it 
million  diverted  to  revive  woik  on  the  pro- 
totype. 

Economists  as  well  as  snvlronmentallBta 
were  fighting  the  8ST.  Walter  W.  HeUer,  for- 
mer chairman  of  tbe  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  said  than:  ".  .  .  the  SST 
dismally  falls  tha  fundamontal  tests  of  the 
market  place.  The  benefits  will  go  mostly 
to  the  high-Income  and  bittlness  travelers — 
for  whom  a  three -hour  InsHead  of  a  slx-ho\ir 
crossing  la  meaningful— whUe  the  risks  and 
costs  will  be  borne  by  the  taxpayers,  most 
of  whom  will  never  fly  the  EBT." 

Britain  and  France  forged  on,  finished 
their  Concorde  at  costs  running  600  per  cent 
higher  than  estimates,  and  have  not  been  able 
to  persuade  a  C(»nmercial  airline  In  this  coun- 
try to  take  one,  even  on  a  rental  basis.  The 
finished  Concorde — a  beautiful  bird — Is  not 
eoonomlcaUy  feasible;  it  wUl  never  pay  its 
development  costs;  -no  single  Concorde  will 
pay  for  Itself  even  If  flying  with  every  seat 
filled  on  every  flight. 

Now  the  administration  ia  asking  for  a  com- 
paratively modest  appropriation  for  railroad 
research,  while  Congress  and  DOT  expect  rail- 
roads to  make  a  comeback  and  become  self- 
supporting  with  old  tracks  and  obsolescent 
passenger  cars.  In  contrast,  giirope  and  Japan 
have  been  running  fast,  modem  trains  for 
3rears.  And  France  is  developing  the  Aeio- 
traln.  It  clocked  234  m.pJi.  on  a  test  track 
outside  Orleans  last  week.  It  runs  on  a  cush- 
ion of  air,  and  the  French  4zpeot  It  to  revo- 
lutionlJEe  rail  travel. 


SENATE  AIXDPTS  NBW  WAY  OF 
HANDLENO  BUDGET 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
by  Philip  W.  McKinsey  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  Marth  18  appropri- 
ately reflects  the  background  and  content 
of  the  congressional  budget  reform  bill 
that  the  Senate  passed  last  week.  The 
article  points  out  that  the  impetus  for 
congressional  budget  reform  came  as  a 
result  of  the  I>resident's  1973  challenge  to 
Congress  over  the  impoundment  of  funds. 
It  reports  accurately  the  evolutlcm  of  our 
bill,  from  a  rigid,  disciplined  bill,  to  one 
whose  procedures  are  more  flexible,  but 
"still  have  «»nninB»i  teeth  in  them  to  make 
a  real  change  in  the  way  Congress  han- 
dles flscal  policy."  I  commend  this  article 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlde 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcosd, 
as  follows: 

SsHAn  Ens  Mkw  Wat  or  BAmnjira  Budgst 
(By  Phnip  W.  McKlnaey) 

WAsuiMUTuir. — ^An  bistorts  ovethaol  of  the 
way  Oongreaa  handlsa  the  budget— daalgoed 
to  Impooa  stem  fiscal  dlse^llne  as  Oongraas 
votes  spending  and  taxing  maaanrs— Is  naar- 
Ing  the  final  alagea. 

llw  Senate  wUl  vote  this  week  on  a  oom- 
prehensiv*  maaiura  setting  vtp  new  budget 
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eommltteea  In  each  HOuse,  establishing 
qwndlng  targeta,  and  fcnrdng  Congress  to 
reconcile  national  outgo  with  tocome  before 
adjourning  for  the  year. 

A  companion  bill  already  has  passed  tha 
House,  and  key  legislators  figure  the  final 
version  can  be  enacted  before  this  summer. 
It  would  take  only  partial  effect  next  year 
but  would  be  fully  in  (q;)eration  by  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

"This  Is  the  most  Important  budget  re- 
form since  1921  when  Congress  created  tha 
Budget  Bureau  In  the  executive  branch." 
says  Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  (B)  of  Illinola.  a 
prime  backer  of  the  legislation. 

BATTLB   STAaTXD   IK    ISTS 

The  battle  for  better  budget  control  got 
Started  In  1973  after  President  Nixon,  charg- 
ing Congress  with  exceeding  the  budget  by 
some  $8  billion  In  the  face  of  Inflation.  Im- 
pounded funds  wholesale  and  enraged  the 
Ooogress. 

But  Congress  was  In  no  position  to  tnslBt 
that  all  the  funds  it  had  appropriated  be 
spent,  since  members  recognized  that  the 
total  was  too  high.  The  need  to  Impose  new 
q>ending  dlscU>llnee  on  Congress  before  con- 
fronting the  President  on  tbe  spending  lasue 
gave  birth  to  the  proposals  now  ready  for 
adoption. 

The  first  proposals  attempted  to  set  rigid 
spending  ceilings  early  in  the  year  for  each 
category  of  spending.  However,  It  was  recog- 
nised that  Congress  oould  not  realistically  be 
forced  Into  an  iron  mold,  and  the  flinal  pro- 
posals are  more  flexible.  But  they  stlU  have 
enough  teeth  in  them  to  make  a  real  change 
In  the  way  Congress  handles  fiscal  policy. 

The  start  of  the  flscal  year  would  be 
changed  from  July  1  to  Oct.  1.  Then  as 
soon  as  Congress  receives  the  president's 
budget  in  February,  new  budget  commit- 
tee's in  each  house  would  go  to  work.  They 
wo\ild  make  their  own  study  of  the  prael- 
dent's  budget,  decide  whether  it  was  too  high 
or  too  low  In  view  of  econcnnic  conditions, 
and  recommend  their  own  targets  for  total 
qwndlng. 

In  addition,  a  target  for  each  category  of 
spending  such  as  education  or  defense  would 
be  set.  A  new  congressional  office  of  the  budg- 
et or  a  Joint  Senate-House  staff  would  be 
created  to  provide  more  staff  expertise  in 
Congress. 

Then  as  each  impropriation  bill  came  up. 
It  would  be  debated  In  view  of  where  It  fit 
Into  the  total  spending  flgure.  Congress  would 
vote  more  for  one  measure  and  less  for  an- 
other than  the  original  targets.  But  In  the 
and,  before  Congress  adjourned.  It  would 
have  to  vote  one  flnal  "reconciliation"  meas- 
ure. 

VAST  OIVTERXMCS 

This  contrasts  strongly  with  the  i»esent 
system,  where  each  appropriation  bill  is  sim- 
ply voted  through  on  its  own  and  If  the  total 
ends  up  billions  over  the  president's  budget — 
too  bad. 

An  Important  Innovation  is  that  new  "back 
doW'  spending  which  now  esci4>es  the  an- 
nual approjNiatlons  process  altogether  would 
OMne  under  the  spending  ceUings.  Back  door 
refers  to  such  programs  as  social  security, 
veto-ans  beneflts  or  student  loans,  which, 
once  authorised,  must  be  spent  automati- 
cally, whatever  the  amount.  The  money 
would  still  have  to  tw  q>ent.  but  If  It  axoeads 
wtlmatea,  some  cuts  would  have  to  be  made 
•laewhere. 

There  Is  a  major  Senate-House  difference 
on  Impoundment  yet  to  be  settled.  The  House 
would  permit  the  president  to  Impound 
funds  unless  either  body  vetoes  the  Impound- 
ment. The  Senate  prohibits  jnesldentlal  Im- 
poundment. 


The  Senate  bill  contains  another  Important 
Innovation.  It  seta  up  a  procedure  for  Oon- 
Snes  to  rescind  spending  authority  m>proved 
tat  the  past  but  which  now  seldom  gets  rt- 


newed.  Each  year  there  Is  about  $S0O  billion 
worth  of  "carryover"  where  some  eoonomlee 
The  Senate  committee  report  dlq>utes  the 
idea  that  all  overqwndlng  has  resulted  from 
congressional  largess.  Often  the  overspending 
results  from  the  president  submitting  for 
political  reasons  a  budget  he  knows  will  be 
hard  to  stick  to,  then  imfc<ng  for  supple- 
mental appropriations  later. 


GENOCTOE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  quarter  century  a  series  of  argu- 
ments have  been  advanced  In  behalf  of 
Senate  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. These  arguments  are  Just  as 
compelling  today  as  they  ever  were. 

The  Genocide  Convention  has  a  very 
Simple  aim:  to  prevent  the  annihilation 
of  racial,  ethnic,  national,  or  religious 
groups.  Drafted  in  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  n,  while  the  memory  of  the 
Nazi  atrocities  against  the  Jewish  people 
remained  fresh,  tiie  Genocide  Convention 
became  the  first  major  human  rights 
convention  to  pass  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  unanimously. 

While  murder  remains  a  crime  in  all 
societies,  this  treaty  seeks  to  formalize 
genocide  as  a  crime  under  international 
law.  It  recognizes  that  the  integrity  of 
all  the  world's  peoples  is  a  concern  that 
goes  beyond  national  borders.  The  de- 
struction of  any  group — racial,  religious, 
ethnic,  or  national — is  a  loss  for  all  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  President,  this  treaty  draws  upon 
the  best  traditions  of  our  coimtiy.  It  de- 
serves our  wholeheui^d  and  entiiuslastic 
endorsement.  I  urge  my  colleagues  not 
to  let  another  session  of  Congress  end 
without  afOrmative  action. 


MAINE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
contained  a  sensitive  short  essay  on  what 
my  home  State  of  Maine  means  to  one 
refugee  from  urban  America.  Her  thesis, 
"Maine  makes  sense,"  makes  sense  to  me 
and  to  share  her  wisdom  with  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
her  article  be  printed  in  the  'Bmcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Mains  Mads  Sxnbb 

(By  Sandra  Qarson) 

Five  Islands,  Maimx. — People  kept  telling 
me  I  had  guts  to  move  to  Maine.  Frankly, 
I  thought  I  had  oonunon  sanae,  tcee  I  wanted 
to  play  where  I  understood  the  rules  of  the 
game. 

I  had  already  tried  and  abandoned  a  gagg^ 
of  life-styles:  my  PhUadelphia  heritage,  tha 
bittersweet  Big  Apple,  world  travel  and  ex- 
patriation (not  glamorous  but  deprearing, 
even  If  you  apeak  tha  language) —ao  at  a 
ripened  30  it  aeemed  time  to  stake  my  claim 
to  being  what  I  was:  an  Amsrlcan.  whatarer 
that  meant. 

The  nlneteenth-csntnry  passion  for  going 
West  dldnt  move  me,  fOr  X.  bom  In  tha  mld- 
twentleth,  suspect  that  Ood  strataglflally 
placed  America's  major  gwdogleal  fault  la 
Callfomla  In  ordar  to  replay  His  wlpa-ont 
of  Oomonah  aasUy.  So  X  went  Bast  to  a  stats 
of  mind,  and  landed  in  ths  stats  at  Matna 
Suddenly  tha  Jlgaaw  lookad.  Main* 


Bacently  Bridgton  voted  to  reduce  to  al- 
most zero  the  taxes  on  land  left  tmtouched 
for  the  appreciation  of  passing  townspeopla 
when  it  was  learned  that  local  landowners 
had  been  forced  to  sail  or  develop  land  merely 
to  bear  the  tax  burden.  A  human  being  un- 
derstands that. 

The  comfort  of  comprehension,  something 
mld-nlneteen-seventtes  Americans  fear  they 
have  bartered  to  Beeslebub  to  get  away  from 
It  all.  has  not  been  lost  up  here  because 
Maine  has  never  tried  to  get  away. 

As  adamant  as  the  tall  pines  and  time- 
washed  cliffs  of  her  spine,  it  refuses  to  be 
moved  one  mlUlmeter  from  the  human  oon- 
dltton. 

Some  people  caU  its  residents  MfLinift<»i>  but 
they  are  Intensely  sane.  They  know  there  is 
no  getting  away  and  so  they  adapt  to  life, 
setting  out  humane  values  and  goals.  They 
are  the  tortoises  in  the  great  race,  but  it  Is 
perhaps  their  Yankee  genius  that  by  not 
moving  one  inch  they  have  gotten  away  from 
all  that  is  troubling  everyone  else. 

With  less  civilization  there  are  fewer  dls- 
oontenta.  There  are  more  chanoea  to  get  In 
touch.  Up  here  on  thla  hardline  lamtecapa. 
nature  whittles  life  down  to  human  soOa 
peeling  off  the  question  marks. 

Querrlllas  In  a  war  of  attrition  against  the 
highly  charged  forces  of  nature  and  the  well- 
equ^ped  arm  of  "progress."  Maine's  people 
live  In  that  constant  state  of  alert  that 
novelists  say  is  exhilarating.  Whan  they  lie 
down  to  sleep  at  night  they  know  what  It 
HMtans  to  survive  the  measure  of  a  day.  Noth- 
ing Is  more  worth  knowing. 

I  understand  better  what  it  means  to  be 
buman  when  I  have  to  spend  three  hours 
chopping  wood  for  a  fire  to  keep  warm  than 
when  I  have  to  drive  six  times  around  tha 
block  trying  to  park  and  then  get  a  ticket 
because  it's  the  wrong  day  for  the  right  side 
of  tha  street.  The  other  day  a  woman  came 
Into  the  general  store  and  handed  Bay  a  dol- 
lar. She  bad  Just  gotten  home  and  noticed 
that  he  had  given  her  too  much  change. 

Maine  U  what  thla  ooimtry  must  have  been 
aU  about  once.  I  was  an  immigrant  to  thla 
land,  a  single  woman  homesteader.  Tet  no- 
body poeed  tacky  questions.  Rather,  they  let 
me  hang  myself  out  and  seeing  that  my  pur- 
suit of  happiness  wasn't  <ntiwt,-»i  to  their 
Ufe  or  liberty  they  caUed  me  "friend"  and 
"neighbor." 

Democracy  grows  here  becauae  people  need 
each  other  to  survive.  Hare  the  town  meet- 
ing Is  a  bridge  between  neighbors.  Declalona 
are  not  relegated  to  politicians.  Sdf-deter- 
minatlon  Is  the  Yankee  way,  and  in  Maine  I 
have  come  to  learn  what  that  rnmm^nm 

On  the  agenda  of  my  last  town  meeting 
were  votes  on  a  moderator.  $600  to  retain 
counsel  to  determine  the  rights  of  towns- 
people to  certain  water  access,  and  SS78  for 
transportation  services  for  the  elderly. 

I  have  seen  the  past  and  it  works.  Tbe 
present  Is  out  of  order.  Maine  satisfies  my 
human  longing  for  consistency.  I  live  now 
tn  a  house  that  has  stood  by  the  sea  for  180 
years,  in  a  vlUage  Incorporteed  since  1718  and 
among  people  who  still  do  what  hxmians  are 
supposed  to  do.  ICalne  people  not  only  an- 
dure,  they  prevail.  On  this  terrain  they  have 
no  choice.  And  they  have  chosen  this  terram. 

m  moving  here  from  Mew  York  to  Join 
tham.  I  did  not  abandon  a  «»nMng  ah^)  as 
some  thought.  I  merely  saOsfled  my  own 
needs.  Maine,  the  vast  Yindeveloped  country 
making  possible  the  exploration  of  human 
alternatives,  was  not  out  of  the  question  for 
the  urban  me  becatise  In  desperation  I  dared 
pose  the  big  question:  Do  I  want  to  lead  and 
understand  my  one  and  only  life? 


GOOD  THINGS  ABOUT  AMERICA 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
latest  Issue  of  U.B.  News  li  World  Report 
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brings  good  news.  In  an  article  entitled, 
"Good  Things  About  America."  the  mag- 
asdne  points  out  that  despite  the  many 
doubts  and  problems  we  are  currently 
facing  as  a  Nation,  at  least  one  group  of 
n.S.  citizens  realizes  that  this  country 
still  offers  the  best  possible  way  of  life. 

The  group  they  refer  to  represents 
more  than  6  million  immigrants  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Their  comments  tell 
the  story.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  revealing  aiticle  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  oblection,  the  atricle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscokd. 
as  follows: 

OooD  Trxngs  About  Amcttca 
Thxouob  tkk  Ena  ov  Nxw  CixizDrs 
At  B  tima  when  moot  AmerlcanB  are  beaet 
by  doubta  or  dlsmsy  mt  the  state  at  the 
nation,  one  group  of  U.S.  dtlxena  atUl  sees 
the  country's  veakneeeea  as  relatively  un- 
important In  oomparlaon  with  its  strengths. 

meae  people  are  the  more  than  6.3  mll- 
lUn  Immigrants,  from  vlrtuaUy  aU  countries 
of  the  world,  who  have  come  to  the  United 
States  in  the  past  30  years,  either  to  flee 
oppression  or  simply  to  better  their  chances 
in  life. 

To  get  an  idea  of  how  these  Americana 
typtcaUy  new  their  adopted  land  in  a 
troubled  time,  staff  members  of  "UJ3.  News 
*  World  Beport"  probed  the  reactions  of  four 
persons  who  have  become  naturalised  citi- 
zens In  recent  years. 

Over  aU,  as  these  new  Americans  see 
things — 

The  U.8.  is  stUl  a  nation  that  offers  un- 
paralleled freedom — ^not  only  in  politics  but 
In  social  mobility,  eoonomio  advancement 
and  personal  life. 

They  like  the  sheer  size  of  America,  its 
wide  choice  of  careers  and  places  to  live, 
iU  readiness  to  assimilate  foreigners,  and  the 
feeling  of  belonging  to  a  society  established 
to  serve  and  protect  the  individual. 

Immigrants  do  have  o<Hnplaints  about  the 
TJ.8..  too. 

They  tend  to  believe  that  America  is  too 
permissive  toward  criminals  and  dissenters. 
Some  miss  the  more-leisiirely  pace  of  life  or 
the  security  offered  by  rigid  conventions  or 
social  structures  they  left  beBind  them. 

Tet,  these  Americans  are  inclined  to  dis- 
count somewhat  the  turmoil  over  Water- 
gate, inflation  and  shortages  as  being  ex- 
aggerated in  light  of  conditions  elsewhere. 
In  their  view,  the  U.S.  to  still  a  nation  that 
Uvea  up  to  its  htotorle  pledge  of  liberty, 
Justice  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  for 
all. 

"IN    AXKBICA,   AN   INDZVmVAL    BA8   VAI.T7X" 

Los  Angklks. — ^Had  he  remained  in  South 
Korea.  Norrle  S.  Tuh  says,  he  probably  could 
have  taken  over  his  family's  prosperous 
dairy  business  and  enjoyed  special  status 
as  a  son  of  the  Oovemment's  former  Minister 
of  Reconstruction. 

Instead,  he  completed  hto  education  in  the 
United  States  and  Switzerland,  became  a  VS. 
citizen  and  at  the  age  of  33  has  worked  hto 
way  up  to  the  ownersh^  of  a  travel  agency 
and  a  small  export-import  firm  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Why  did  be  give  up  a  privileged  role  in 
Korea  for  an  uncertain  future  here?  Be 
replies: 

"It's  not  because  the  money  U  here — ^I 
could  make  a  living  back  there— the  thing 
to  that  here  people  speak  freely." 

In  Korea,  Mr.  Tuh  says,  a  prominent  per- 
son could  get  in  trouble  Just  for  speaking 
to  a  member  of  a  poUtical  party  opposing 
the  regime.  By  hto  account,  news  media  are 
censored  or  controlled  by  the  Oovemment, 
people  must  register  to  move  from  one  city 
to  another  and  businessmen  have  to  bnt>e 


ofllclals  to  get  the  many  licenses  and  per- 
mits they  need. 

"I  know  when  I  call  Korea,  all  calto  are 
taped,"  Mr.  Ytih  says,  "t  have  even  been 
called  on  by  two  men  from  Korean  Intelli- 
gence who  played  back  a  tt^>e  of  a  tele- 
phone conversation  I  had  with  my  mother, 
and  they  wanted  me  to  e^laln  the  meaning 
of  some  remarks  we  made." 

But  in  America,  he  belloves,  "there  to  com- 
plete freedom."  He  adds,  "Maybe  some  peo- 
ple abuse  that  freedom,  l>ut  even  if  you  do 
abuse  It,  you're  left  alone  as  long  as  you 
don't  break  the  law." 

As  an  example  of  what  he  considers  abus- 
ing freedom,  Mr.  Yuh  cites  the  caUs  for  the 
Impeachment  of  President  Nixon  so  soon 
after  hto  overwhelming  re-election. 

"The  business  of  Immorality  Is  over- 
publicized,"  he  says.  "Tbto  kind  of  situation 
you  find  in  other  countries — maybe  worse 
than  here— but  they  don't  talk  about  It." 

Mr.  Tuh  also  enjoys  the  social  liberties 
that  Americans  often  take  for  granted. 

"My  father  wanted  me  to  marry  a  certain 
person  whom  I  had  never  met,"  he  says. 
"But  here  I  married  the  girl  I  wanted — ^my 
secretary.  If  that  sort  of  thing  happened  in 
Korea,  everyone  would  talk.  It  was  a  mar- 
riage not  properly  arranged." 

Mr.  Tvih  thinks  America's  racial  prob- 
lems are  no  worse  than  mutual  antagonism 
between  Koreans  and  Japanese  living  in 
each  other's  countries.  He  says: 

"There  are  prejudices  In  every  country. 
But  thto  coimtry  has  th«  least  discrimina- 
tion against  minorities.  I  strongly  believe 
that  I  was  more  discriminated  against  in 
Switzerland  than  over  here." 

Mr.  Tuh  feels  he  has  equal  (^portunlty, 
and  prefers  that  to  being  part  of  a  privileged 
class.  "In  thto  country,  you  get  what  you 
WOTk  for,"  he  maintains.  "I  don't  think  that 
to  valid  In  any  other  country.  Unless  you 
have  good  connections  or  Influence,  you 
probably  will  not  succeed.  If  I  make  It  here, 
the  credit  comes  to  me.  There,  no  matter 
what  I  did,  I  would  stUl  be  only  the  son 
of  Mr.  So-and-so." 
■  What  it  aU  bolto  down  to,  Mr.  Tuh,  to 
thto: 

"In  America,  an  Individual  has  value.  He 
to  recognized  as  a  human  being,  equal  to  any 
other.  There  to  respect  for  the  val\ie  of  one 
person." 

"Lirx  IB  MOBX  KXCtHNO  KXBK" 

New  Kknszncton,  PA.^.After  more  than  16 
years  In  thto  country,  Francesca  Mognini 
early  this  year  was  sworn  in  as  a  UjB.  citizen 
in  Plttsbvirgh,  Pa.,  20  miles  from  her  sub- 
urban home. 

"Now  I  become  an  American,"  she  said  as 
she  sat  on  a  courtroom  bench,  waiting  for 
the  ceremony  to  begin,  '^ut  already  I  have 
been  living  like  an  Amerioan." 

For  Mrs.  Mognlnl.  60,  and  her  husband 
Casslo,  67,  "living  like  an  American"  has  been 
much  like  their  life  In  Italy.  Here,  as  In  Italy, 
Mr.  Mognlnl  has  tried  to  ply  his  trade  as  a 
shoemaker,  then  turned  to  construction 
labor.  In  both  countries,  Mrs.  Mognlnl  has 
gone  to  work  whenever  her  husband  was 
laid  off,  and  at  present  she  supplements  the 
'  family  Income  by  working  as  a  seamstress  in 
her  home. 

"If  Casslo  was  still  working  construction 
in  Italy,  we  could  make  a  living,"  says  Mrs. 
MognlnL  "But  we  could  never  own  a  house 
or  a  car.  Only  rich  people  have  those  things, 
because  it's  a  small  country  and  there  isn't 
too  much  work." 

During  their  first  few  years  In  the  U.S.,  the 
Mognlnto  had  to  support  two  school-age  chil- 
dren on  $2,000  a  year  or  less.  But  now  Mr. 
Mognlnl  brln^  home  at  least  $200  a  week 
When  he  to  working  steadily.  Last  year,  they 
paid  off  the  small  traxas  house  that  they 
bought  shortly  after  they  arrived  and  have 
tieen  renovating  ever  since. 

"The  real-estate  lady  and  the  man  at  the 
bank  were  so  nice  to  iB,  even  though  wa 


didn't  have  any  money,"  says  Mrs.  Mognini. 
"They  said  because  we  were  hard-working 
people  we  could  have  the  house.  In  Italy, 
you  have  to  know  somebody  or  own  prop- 
erty." 

But  they  also  met  a  fast>-talking  «un«»ifTnBn 
a  short  time  later  who  pressiuml  them  Into 
buying  $1,200  worth  of  faulty  aluminum  sid- 
ing for  their  home.  They  got  a  lawyer  who 
won  an  out-of-court  settlement. 

"Some  people  try  to  cheat  you  in  every 
covmtry,"  says  Mr.  Mognini-  "Here,  at  least 
the  lawyer  could  do  somettilng  about  it." 

The  Mognlnto  are  sending  their  23-year-old 
son  to  drafting  school  and  paying  tuition  for 
their  30-year-oId  married  daughter  to  be- 
come a  trained  Ijeautlclan. 

"In  Italy,"  says  Mrs.  Mognini,  "most  chil- 
dren have  to  drop  out  of  school  and  work 
because  their  families  need  money." 

Mrs.  Mognlnl  also  enjoys  the  more  relaxed 
atmosphere  In  American  homes.  "In  Italy, 
If  my  hust>and  tells  me  to  do  something,  I 
have  to  do  It  to  keep  the  peace,"  she  says. 
"Here  I  do  It  because  I  like  to.  And  if  I  tell 
him  I  want  to  go  dancing,  I  go." 

A  little  democracy  sometimes  causes  frle- 
tlon  in  the  family,  she  says,  but  In  thto  coun- 
try "husbands  and  wives  understand  each 
oUier  better — when  we're  working  together 
and  making  decisions  together,  it  makes  ua 
better  friends." 

Mrs.  Mognini  says  she  likes  the  variety 
and  the  Uveller  pace  in  America,  although 
she  adds  that  "life  to  more  exciting  here,  but 
thne's  more  worrying,  too." 

She  says  she  has  never  nm  into  ethnic  dis- 
crimination. 

"My  son-in-law  to  Poltob,"  she  says.  "We 
have  all  kinds  of  friends — Hungarian,  Irtoh — 
and  we  will  get  along  fine.  The  only  people 
who  call  us  'Dago'  are  oor  Italian  friends, 
and  It's  Just  for  f tin."         | 

HXEZ  TOTT  CAN  BX  ALI168T  ANTTMUHQ 

Washington,  D.C. — Marcelo  B.  Femandes 
to  a  Cuban  refugee  who  beltoves  the  great 
American  ideal  of  freedom  to  alretuly  a  reality 
in  many  ways. 

"I  dont  mean  Just  polftical  freedom,"  he 
says.  "I  mean  the  freedom  to  choose." 

Mr.  Fernandez,  36,  fled  Cuba  vU  the  Bra- 
zilian Embassy  In  1961,  Immediately  after 
the  abortive  invasion  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  He 
says  he  was  one  of  many  Cubans  who  had 
stockpiled  arms  and  awaited  word  to  help  the 
Invaders,  "but  the  word  never  came." 

An  economtot  by  training,  he  has  been  a 
citizen  since  1967  and  works  as  an  asstotant 
to  the  superintendent  of  schocds  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Says  Mr.  Fernandez: 

"If  I  had  stayed  in  Cuba  and  co-operated 
with  the  Government,  I  might  have  ended 
Up  In  the  same  sort  of  position  Tm  in  now. 
Or  I  could  have  kept  on  resisting  and  been 
shot." 

Thto  immigrant  reltohes  the  virlde  variety  of 
careers  offered  in  America. 

"In  many  countries,  there  are  only  six  at 
seven  professions  you  can  go  into,"  he  says. 
"Here,  you  can  be  almost  anything,  if  you're 
able  to  do  the  work."  He  recalls: 

"My  father  was  a  very  successful  man  in 
Cuba,  and  because  I  was  hto  son  I  bad  to 
conform  to  other  people's  Ideu.  Here,  I  am 
myself." 

Having  lived  through  tbe  turmoil  of  revo- 
lution In  Cuba,  Mr.  Fernandez  to  particularly 
Impressed  by  America's  political  resilience. 
He  observes: 

"Look  at  the  young  people  who  used  to  be 
rioting.  Now  we  have  gl«en  them  the  vote, 
and  they  have  a  greater  stake  In  soctoty.  In 
many  countries,  when  one  class  or  group  gets 
upset,  they  Just  rise  up  and  start  their  own 
repressive  system." 

Mr.  Fernandez  went  to  a  park  across  the 
street  from  the  White  House  the  day  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  was  shot,  "because  it 
looked  like  the  Oovenun«nt  had  falleo,  and 
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I  wanted  to  see  how  the  people  would  react." 
What  he  saw  was  thto: 

"People  were  going  to  church  to  pray.  They 
were  very  sad,  but  no  one  was  worried  that 
things  were  going  to  collapse.  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, everyone  would  have  run  home,  because 
there  would  be  a  revolution." 

Mr.  Fernandez  says  the  healing  of  rifts 
created  by  civil  dtoturbances  In  the  past 
decade  shows  "a  great  capability  for  love  and 
compassion."  By  comparison,  he  maintains, 
"Latin  Americans  carry  grudges  and  call  it 
pride,  but  really  It's  compensation  for  their 
weaknesses." 

Mr.  Fernandez  has  also  found  Americans 
"very  tolerant  of  foreigners,"  citing  the  quick 
reconciliation  with  Japanese  Americans  after 
World  War  It  and  the  acceptance  of  German- 
bom  Henry  Kissinger  as  Secretary  of  State. 

"Once  I  criticized  a  taxi  driver  in  Spain," 
he  says,  "and  he  told  me  to  go  back  where 
I  belonged  If  I  dldnt  like  hto  driving.  Here, 
my  accent  to  more  noticeable,  but  people 
never  say  things  like  that  to  me." 

Such  tolerance  to  a  sign  that  "Americans 
are  becoming  more  mature  and  less  arro- 
gant," Mr.  Fernandez  thinks.  "Since  the  dif- 
ficulties in  Vietnam  and  at  home,  we  no  long- 
er act  like  we  have  all  the  answers  for  the 
rest  of  the  world." 

Watergate,  he  feels,  will  point  up  the  na- 
tion's strength  In  the  long  nin. 

"Everyone  knows  theee  things  happen  at 
least  as  much  4n  other  countries,"  he  says. 
"But  we  are  able  to  get  them  out  in  the  apea 
in  tbto  country  and  perhi^  keep  th«n  from 
happening  again." 

America's  main  drawback?  Mr.  Fernandez 
believes  the  pressiues  of  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic competition  produce  excellence  but 
are  dehumanizing  In  some  ways.  Again,  he 
recalto  a  recent  trip  to  Spain: 

"I  went  to  visit  a  cousin  I  hadn't  seen  m 
20  years,  and  he  embraced  me  and  kissed  me. 
I  remembered  how  an  American  friend  of 
mine  went  to  the  airport  to  meet  hto  eon — 
who  had  been  in  Vietnam— cmd  they  Just 
shook  hands. 

"I'm  afraid,  10  or  16  years  from  now,  I'll 
act  like  that  toward  my  daughter." 

Still,  Mr.  Fernandez  would  rather  live  In 
America  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

"For  me,  it's  better  to  choose  the  way  I 
want  to  live.  I  like  the  excitement  of  our 
wide-open,  changing  society." 

"what    I    UKX    IS    THX    IBXXDOIC" 

Nxw  ToKK  Crrr. — When  the  Tugoslavlan 
Oovemment  conflscated  hto  family's  fatm- 
land  and  factories  in  1947,  Paul  Konstan- 
tinovic  began  searching  for  two  things  that 
Americans  often  take  for  granted:  political 
freedom  and  the  right  to  ovm  hto  own  bual- 
nees. 

On  hto  seventh  try,  he  eecaped  from  Tugo- 
stovto  in  1968,  only  to  spend  sev^i  frustrating 
years  in  France. 

Now,  after  eight  years  in  America,  thto  41- 
year-old  refugee  to  a  U.S.  citizen  and  proud 
owner  of  an  auto-repalr  ahop  In  New  Tork 

aty. 

Despite  some  grumbles  about  the  atti- 
tudes of  hto  fellow  Americans,  he  declares, 
"I'm  living  a  much  l>etter  life  here  in  every 
way."  He  says: 

"I  would  never  be  able  to  be  a  manager  or 
an  Independent  businessman  in  Tugoelavla. 
I  would  always  be  working  for  someone  else, 
because  I  am  not  a  Communtot." 

Even  in  France,  Immigrants  were  barred 
from  owning  a  business,  he  says.  And  he 
adds:  "If  you  were  a  foreigner  living  in  Nice, 
you  cotildnt  get  a  permit  to  go  and  work  in 
Parts." 

Mr.  Konstantlnovic  says  of  America: 

"What  I  like  to  the  freedom.  Ton  are  free 
to  do  any  type  of  business  you  can  work  at. 
And  you  can  move  about  freely.  ITiere  are  no 
problems." 

Recalling  the  dtooriminatlon  be  enooxm- 
tered  as  a  foreigner  in  France.  tUs  ralugaa- 
tomed-bustnaaRnan  saya: 


"When  I  hire  people,  I  don't  mind  where 
someone  comes  from.  In  the  VS.,  people  dont 
ask  what  race  or  religion  you  are  or  what 
youx  nationality  to.  They  ask  you,  'What  do 
you  Icnow  how  to  do?'  " 

Three  years  ago,  Mr.  Konstantlnovic  bought 
as  an  Investment  a  $6,500  country  hoiise  on 
Long  Island,  which  he  has  fixed  up  until  it 
to  worth  $36,000.  Some  day  he  would  like  to 
move  out  of  the  big  city,  but  In  the  meantime 
he  gets  sattofactlon  out  of  working — fre- 
quently a  12-hour  day — to  provide  little  lux- 
uries such  as  a  recent  $200  trip  to  Ohio  for 
hto  son. 

Even  the  basics  of  American  life  were  lux- 
uries for  him  once. 

"In  America,  we  can  have  meat  two  or 
three  times  a  day,"  be  says.  "In  Europe,  we'd 
have  it  on  Simdays  and  maybe  three  tlmeb 
during  the  week." 

Deeplte  hto  own  long  hours,  he  feeto  most 
Americans  are  too  businesslike. 

"In  Europe,  we  talked  more  of  cultural  af- 
fairs," be  says.  "We  also  dtocussed  vaca- 
tions. Here,  it's  only  business,  business,  busi- 
ness!" 

Mr.  Konstantlnovic,  whose  apartment  has 
been  burglarized,  to  concerned,  too,  about 
lawlessness,  strikes,  racial  troubles  and  the 
welfare  situation.  He  warns: 

"If  the  ttirmoll  does  not  stop,  people  will 
want  a  strong  man.  Hitler,  Mussolini  and  Na- 
poleon came  into  power  that  way." 

Although  be  feeto  the  nation  may  be  too 
permissive,  he  to  optimtotlc: 

"America  to  still  an  enterprtolng  country. 
All  the  troubles  we  have  here  will  settle 
down." 


FARM  CXX)PERA'nVES  TO  EXPAND 
ENERGY  AND  FERTILIZER  SUP- 
PLY SOURCES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  13,  1974,  an  smnouncement  was 
made  by  the  National  Council  of  Farm- 
er Cooperatives  that  19  of  the  Nation's 
major  farm  supply  cooperatives  have 
formed  an  international  trading  com- 
pany to  search  for  additional  sources 
of  energy.  T&is  newly  formed  trading 
company,  known  as  International 
Energy  Cooperative,  Inc.,  hopes  to 
negotiate  directly  with  the  major  oil  pro- 
ducing countries  to  obtain  needed  sup- 
plies of  fuel  required  to  meet  U.S.  farm 
and  rural  energy  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  request 
unanimous  consent  that  this  announce- 
ment be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to 
another  announcement  made  March  15. 
1974,  by  Fsumland  Industries,  Inc.,  and 
Alberta  Ammonia  Ltd..  regarding  plans 
for  the  construction  of  four  new  an- 
hydrous ammonia  fertilizer  plants  in 
Canada  and  a  pipeline  from  those  plants 
to  some  15  U.S.  Midwest  States. 

Both  of  these  annoimcements  dra- 
matically illustrate  the  importance  of 
farm  cooperatives.  Farm  cooperatives, 
own  and  operate  eight  refineries  which 
supply  between  30  and  40  percent  of  the 
fuel  needs  of  their  1.5  million  farmer 
members  in  the  United  States. 

The  recent  actions  annoimced  in  these 
two  public  aimouncements  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  all  Americans  for  the 
future  supply  of  fuel  and  fertilizer  wUl 
determine  our  Nation's  supply  of  food  and 
and  fiber. 

Now  that  all  available  cultivable  acres 
of  cropland  in  the  United  States  are  now 
in  production,  future  Increaaes  In  total 


production  will  have  to  come  from  in- 
creased yields  per  acre.  And  to  increase 
yields,  increases  in  fuel  and  fertilizer 
supplies  will  be  required. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  our  Nation's  farm 
cooperatives  for  these  new  undertakings, 
which  are  so  vital  to  our  Nation's  future 
food  and  agriculture  capabilities. 

I  also  want  to  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  Commodity  News  Serv- 
ice Wire  story  of  March  15  about  the 
Farmland  Industries — Canadian  nitro- 
gen plant  construction  printed  in  the 
Record  following  the  International 
Energy  Cooperative  Agreement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement and  wire  service  article  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  aa 
follows : 

FAaMXa   COOPKSATTVXS   FOBK    iNTBUrAXXOINAX. 
TaADING  COMPANT 

Washington,  D.C.— March  13— Nineteen  ot 
the  naticm's  major  farm  supply  coopwatlvea 
have  formed  an  international  trading  com- 
pany to  undertake  a  broad-baaed  search  for 
sources  of  energy. 

The  organization,  known  aa  Zntematloaal 
Energy  Cooperative,  Inc.  (ZEC).  will  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  directly  with  major  oil 
producing  countrlee  tor  supplies  needed  by 
cooperatives  to  meet  farm  and  rural  eangy 
needs. 

lEC  Chairman  Sigved  Sampson,  president 
of  Midland  Cooperatives,  Inc..  MinneapOUa, 
said  that  during  the  1973  energy  crunch 
farmer  co(q>eratlves  found  they  couldnt  rely 
on  historical  suppliers  as  they  had  done  in 
the  past. 

"We  realized  then,"  said  «*»^mp«nit.  -that  U 
we  were  to  adequately  supply  tarmera  with 
fuel  for  food  production,  we'd  have  to  (arm 
our  own  trading  cmi^Muiy  to  find  more  reli- 
able suppUers." 

To  achtove  its  objectives,  the  Tntain^«fcww<«^ 
Energy  Cooperative  will:  purchase  enargy 
BuppUee— both  crude  oil  and  flnlahad  prod- 
ucts; trade  agricultural  rtvmmnAttimM-  ex- 
plore the  poetiblllty  of  operattng  jointly- 
owned  food  processing  and  markathig  an- 
terprtoes  In  the  host  country;  explore  the 
possibility  of  building  and  operating  Jointly- 
owned  refineries:  and  provide  the  lateat  In 
food  production  technology  to  trading  part- 
ners. 

Farmer  cooperatives  currently  supply  about 
30  percent  of  the  total  fuel  used  on  UJB. 
farms.  One-third  of  their  supply  to  refined  in 
their  own  refineries,  and  two-thirds  to  bought 
as  finished  product.  They  own  about  10  per- 
cent of  their  crude  oil  supplies. 

NXOOTIATIONS  in   FBOCaESS 

lEC  President  Jack  Thrasher,  ohief  exec- 
utive officer  of  National  Cooperative  Befln- 
ery  Association,  MiePhersoo,  Kansas,  aald 
that  the  trading  company  to  currently  nego- 
tiating with  Biz  maj(»  oQ  producing  oonm- 
trles  In  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  for  crud* 
cU  and  other  suppliee. 

"From  our  diacusalona.'*  aald  Thiaahar, 
"we've  found  that  theae  oountrtea  Ilka 
dealing  directly  with  a  farmer-owned  VB. 
trading  company.  And.  alnoa  moat  are  da> 
▼eloping  countriea,  they  Ilka  the  agricul- 
tural technology  and  production  Icnow-how 
that  we  can  bring  them  through  the  IBO." 

Thrasher  aald  that  cooperative  ownen  of 
the  Intemationai  Energy  Cooperative  be- 
Itove  that  they  can  operate  on  the  same  acala 
as  a  major  oil  company. 

In  addition  to  Thrasher  and  Sampson, 
other  officers  of  the  lEC  Include:  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  Don  R.  Armstrong,  executive  vice 
president  <^  Farm  Biiieau  Servicea.  Inc.. 
Lanaing.  Michigan;  and  Assistant  Secretary- 
Tiaaaurar.  Bill  Brier,  director  ol  energy  re- 
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KniroM,  NkttoDAl  Council  of  Fumer  Coop- 
•rattvvs,  WMhlngton,  O.C. 

Tlia  Intarnfctlnnal  Energy  Coopentlra  will 
be  tamporuUy  fteertqtiartered  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  It  will  be  itaff-miKMrted  initially 
by  the  Nattonal  CooneU  at  ftxatit  Coopera- 
ttves  untU  a  foU-tlme  lEO  staff  Is  hired. 

Ibe  nineteen  farmer  oooperatlTea  owning 
IBC  Include;  Agway  Inc.  SyracuM,  New 
Tork;  CKNKX,  St.  Paul.  Minn  ;  CP  Indus- 
tries. Inc.,  Chicago;  FCZ,  Inc.,  Ralt^lgh,  N.C.; 
re  Servloee.  Inc..  Bloomlngton.  m.;  Farm 
Bureau  Servloes,  Inc..  Lansing.  Mich.;  Fann- 
land  Industries,  Inc.,  Wansss  Ctty;  Fruit 
Qrowers  Biq>ply  Oon^any.  Van  Nuys,  Cal.; 
Gold  Klst  Inc.,  Atlanta;  and  Indiana  Farm 
Bureau  CooperatlTa  Assn..  Indianapolis. 

Also:  Land  OTiakee.  Inc.  Mlnne^xdls; 
Landmark,  Inc.,  Ccdumbua,  Obior,  MFC  Berr- 
Ices,  Jackson,  Miss.;  Midland  OooperatlTee, 
file.  Mlnneapolla;  Missouri  Farmers  Aasoda- 
ttoo,  lae.,  Columbia^  Mo.;  Natlooal  Cooper- 
•ttT*  Beflnery  Association.  McFberaon,  Kan.; 
Bouthem  States  CooperatlTe,  Inc.,  Blch- 
numd,  Va.;  Texas  City  Beflnlng,  Inc.,  Texas 
City,  Texas;  and  Tennessee  Farmers  Coop- 
•ratlTe,  LaVeigne,  T^nneaaee. 

FAXiOiUnt  AMD  OuKUttum  Jam  Foaas  To 
Bmu  Gxurr  WBTiu^a  Comtlxx 


KjoatM  OiTT.^In  a  "laaads-acroae-tbe- 
border"  transaction  tha*  should  eventuaUy 
•aast  U  not  eliminate,  th«  f ertlUaer  equeese 
Xadng  MtdwMtem  larmera,  Farmland  In- 
tfnrtzlea.  Inc.,  and  Oanartlan  ofllnlale  today 
announced  tentative  agreement  of  an  anby- 
droua  ammnnla  project  that  wUl  ultimately 
produoe  eome  1.5  mlUlon  tons  ot  nitrogen 
fartUlaer  products  annually. 

Announced  were  plans  to  build  four  am- 
monia piMits  In  the  ProTlnoe  of  Alberta. 
Oanarta.  The  first  two  plants  are  to  be  on 
■tream  in  1970.  aa<^  plant  will  prod\ioe  1,260 
tons  a  day  and  the  product  will  be  chan- 
nttled  by  pipeline  Into  poeitlon  to  serve  farm- 
en  and  ranchers  In  16  Midwest  Statee. 

When  completed,  the  oooqilex  will  be  the 
largest  fertilizer  manufacturing  facility  In 
the  world. 

Fumland  oOdals  headed  by  President 
Bmest  T.  Undsey  and  rspreeentatlTes  of  Al- 
berta Ammonia,  Ltd.,  announced  the  agree- 
ment In  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  today. 

Bsttmated  tnTestment  In  the  facilities,  In- 
dndlng  working  oi4>ltal,  will  be  about  9336 
mUUon.  This  includes  the  four  l,360-ton-a>- 
day  ammonia  plants  and  a  l,aoo-mlle  am- 
monia pipeline. 

The  pipeline  will  extend  from  the  plant 
alte  In  southern  Alberta  to  a  tie-In  with 
existing  pipeline  faculties  In  north  central 
Xowm. 

Alberta  Ammonia  will  own  and  finance  the 
facilities  In  cooperation  with  Canadian  and 
American  banks.  Farmland  will  be  retained 
by  Alberta  Ammonia  to  build  and  operate 
the  plants. 

Llndsey  said  Farmland  has  agreed  to  mar- 
ket the  output  of  the  plants  and  to  provide 
ttae  downstream  storage  and  facilities  to 
handle  the  ammonia  on  a  "as-produced" 


Farmland  will  ooostruet  eight  new  80,000- 
toa  storage  faculties  at  locations  along  the 
P4wllne  route.  In  addition.  Farmland  wlU 
commit  some  975  mllUon  to  finance  oon- 
■traetlon  of  urea,  nltngsn  sdution  and  am- 
monium nitrate  prodnctlon  faellltlee  *i««g 
the  pipeline.  Theee  plants  wUl  be  planned  to 
eome  on  stnam  as  tlM  pipeline  U  oompletad. 

Natural  gaa  produosrs  headed  by  Great 
Baiin  Fetraleum,  Ltd..  Sulpetzo.  Ltd..  and 
Omartlan  Weatam  Natural  Gas,  Ltd..  wUl  be 
napcoslble  for  the  development  at  natural 
gaa  reeerves,  gathering  systems  and  trana- 
mlsslon  pipelines  to  the  plant  site.  Boayt  300 
mHUon  cubic  feet  at  gas  win  be  needed  to 
operate  the  four  nltr^en  plants  eacb  day. 
Tnattaal  gaa soppliee  for  such  tndus- 
.  Hpoass  as  nltrogan  plants  are  on  the 
>  in  the  unttad  8t«te%  fertOlmr  prodno- 


tion  using  Canadian  gas  la  logical  and  bene- 
ficial, the  Farmland  executive  said.  "0\ir 
Joint  venture  with  Canada  will  free  UJS.  gas 
for  such  vital  jobs  as  home  heating,  even  as 
we  produoe  more  fertUlzer  for  our  farmers," 
Llndsey  added. 

Farmland  Industries,  headquartered  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  owned  by  2,100  local 
farmer  cooperatives  in  IS  Midwest  States.  It 
Is  a  major  supplier  of  fertilizer,  petroleum, 
feed  and  farm  supplies  to  some  600,000  farm- 
ers and  ranchers. 


FOOD  RESERVES 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  27  Issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
Includes  a  very  comprehensive  article  on 
the  subject  of  food  reserves. 

It  outlines  the  main  arguments  raised 
at  the  recent  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Agricultural  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
tural Production,  Marketing  and  Sta- 
bilization of  Prices,  including  the  cen- 
tral question  as  to  whether  the  grain 
business  will  be  subject  to  an  unfettered 
world  market,  or  will  the  United  States 
stockpile  in  bumper  years  as  Insurance 
against  poor  crop  years,  famine  abroad 
and  skjrrocketlng  domestic  prices. 

While  the  question  may  be  academic 
this  year,  this  assumes  that  exports  will 
continue  at  a  high  level.  Bumper  crops 
elsewhere  or  a  dimming  of  detente  could 
change  the  export  picture  and  cause 
prices  to  plummet. 

The  article  does  not,  tn  my  view,  ade- 
quately explain  that  the  Government  has 
asked  our  farmers  to  maximize  produc- 
tion, and  they  have  responded  by  making 
the  necessary  investments.  All  of  our 
usable  land  has  been  brought  back  Into 
production  In  order  to  Etep  up  produc- 
tion. 

While  these  steps  make  sense  from  a 
production  standpoint,  we  must  be  aware 
that  we  have  increased  the  vulnerability 
of  farmers.  We  should  assure  that  the 
Ctovemment  shares  in  the  risks  it  has 
asked  our  farmers  to  take. 

In  spite  of  this  qualification,  the  ar- 
ticle Is  most  informative  and  I  commend 
It  to  the  attention  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  b«  printed  in  the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Thk    QuzsnoN-   OF   STOCKPn,iN0    QauN 

Dkbatkd  in  Sknatx 

(By  Beth  S.  Sing) 

Waskincton. — Should  the  United  States, 
In  bumper  crop  years,  stockpile  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  soybeans  as  insurance,  in  poor 
crop  years,  against  famine  abroad  and  sky- 
rocketing grain  prices  at  home? 

Or  should  the  Oovemmflct,  as  Agriculture 
Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz  contends,  stay  out  of 
the  grabi  business  and  let  an  unfettered 
world  market  regulate  tfce  supply  whUe 
American  grain  farmers  continue  to  benefit 
from  unlimited  agricultural  exports? 

Or  are  theee  questions  largely  academic 
this  year,  when  there  may  be  hardly  enough 
grain  left  over  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a 
world  popiilatlon  80  per  cent  larger  than 
SO  years  ago.  let  alone  eatabllsh  a  reserve? 

Or  when  American  farmers  are  expected  to 
plant  aU  the  land  now  available  and  the 
long  range  weather  forecasters  are  asking  If 
this  la  the  year  when  the  20-year  drought 
eyOle  begins  after  the  dust  bowl  years  of  the 
•wly  nineteen-thirtles  and  fifties. 


The  great  debate  over  a  grain  reserve  be- 
gan another  round  last  tbursday  when  a 
Senate  Agrlcult\ire  subcommittee  again  took 
up  the  matter. 

THE    ONLT   ABOUMKNT 

The  creation  of  a  new  grain  reserve  was 
the  only  farm  policy  argument  being  made 
this  year,  when  grain  fanSers  were  making 
more  money  than  they  ever  had  before  and 
when  tbey  were  more  concerned  with  find- 
ing enough  fuel  and  fertUirer  to  plant  some 
of  the  largest  crops  since  World  War  n. 

Government -owned  stock  pUes  of  grains 
quickly  become  potent  factors  In  the  world 
market.  When  supplies  are  pulled  down  by 
crop  faUurea  and  world  demand  pushes 
grains  prices  up,  a  reserve  hangs  over  the 
market.  Grain  buyers  know  that  If  these 
prices  go  high  enough,  the  Government  will 
sell  from  the  reserve  and  Iirlng  prices  down. 
This.  In  theory,   benefits   the   consiuner. 

But  in  years  when  surpluses  accumulate 
and  prices  slide,  the  Government  would  be 
required  to  buy  for  the  reserve.  This  would 
raise  market  prices  and  benefit  the  grain 
farmers. 

Also,  when  the  reserve  accumvilates,  the 
taxpayers  must  pay  the  sto^Bge  costs.  In  the 
nineteen-fiftles  when  American  farmers 
produced  backbreaking  surpluses,  these 
storage  costs  ran  as  high  as  a  million  dol- 
lars a  day. 

Memories  of  those  days  when  farmers  had 
to  turn  over  most  of  their  crops  to  the  Gov- 
ernment through  the  price  support  program 
are  still  painfully  fresh. 

But  today  those  price-depressing  surpluses 
are  all  gone.  The  price  support  loans  have 
been  ended.  Virtually  all  of  the  bumper  crops 
that  American  grain  farmers  grew  since  1972 
have  been  consumed  in  tbe  United  States 
or  sold  abroad  and  grain  prlcee  are  still  the 
highest  la  history. 

In  the  debate  over  a  gi|kln  reserve  there 
was  no  suggestion  that  it  would  be  needed 
to  prevent  food  shortage*  in  the  United 
States.  This  country,  with  its  enormous  farm 
capacity,  exports  from  20  to  60  percent  of  its 
grain  crops. 

The  Government  coulct  always  Insure 
enough  food  for  Americans  almply  by  limit- 
ing these  exports.  But  wi12iout  a  grain  re- 
serve the  poorer  countries  could  go  hungry 
In  years  of  droiight  and  crop  faUures. 

Before  the  committee  Is  a  bill  by  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  joined  by  seven  other 
Democrats  and  a  BepnbUcan,  that  would  re- 
quire the  Agriculture  Secretary  to  buy 
stocks  of  wheat,  corn,  grain,  sorghTun,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  and  soybeans  When  the  "carry- 
over," the  amount  of  thefle  crops  left  over 
at  the  end  of  a  crop  year,  reach  specified 
levels. 

When  demand  indicates  that  these  carry- 
over stocks  would  be  reduced  below  these 
specified  levels,  the  Agrloulture  Secretary 
would  also  be  required  to  order  export 
licenses  for  the  sale  abroad  of  such  crops. 
When  the  stockpiles  were  above  these  levels, 
the  Agriculture  Secretary  would  be  author- 
ized to  sell  them  at  specified  prices  In  the 
open  market. 

The  prices  the  AgrlcultuAe  Secretary  could 
pay  to  acquire  reserve  stocks  would  be  set  at 
the  "target"  or  subsidy  prloe  set  by  Congress 
under  the  new  agriculture  law.  This  means 
the  purchases  could  be  made  only  In  yetui 
of  abundance,  when  the  market  price  woxild 
drop  to  or  below  the  target  prices.  This  year 
grain  prices  are  two  (X'  three  times  higher 
than  the  target  prices. 

"No  country  can  afford  to  be  without  a 
grain  reserve,  even  the  United  States,"  Mr. 
Humphrey  said  recently.  "Ttie  hxmgry  people 
in  the  world  need  the  security  of  a  reserve 
in  the  years  when  their  cr^s  faU.  We  must 
get  a  stored  supply  here  so  %h»  United  States 
can  remain  a  reliable  exporter.  Hie  American 
farmers  are  entitled  to  a, prloe  stabUlzlng 
reserve  when  there  are  surpluses.  And  the 
consumer  is  entitled  to  protection  against 
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the  skyrocketing  grain  prices  that  are  in- 
flating our  food  costs." 

LXVKL8    AXE    nOOTUBLX 

Mr.  Humphrey  said  the  bill's  levels  for 
Government  purchases,  as  weU  as  the  price 
levels  at  which  the  Qovermnent  could  buy, 
were  "negotiable." 

The  carryover  of  wheat  and  corn  from  the 
1973-74  crops  are  already  below  the  required 
acquisition  levels  in  his  bill.  But  the  prices 
are  too  high  for  the  AgrlcxUture  Secretary 
to  act. 

"It  would  be  very  difficult  in  the  im- 
mediate future  to  start  another  reserve." 
Mr.  Huny)hrey  conceded.  "But  Mr.  Butz  1b 
forecasting  record  corn  and  wheat  crops  this 
fall.  If  he's  right,  we  coiild  start  building 
reserves  next  year." 

rSBM    CKOOFS    OPPOfiXD 

Under  the  existing  law  the  Agriculture 
Secretary  has  the  authority  to  purchase 
grains  or  acquire  them  through  crop  loans 
when  the  market  plunges.  The  Commerce 
Secretary  also  has  the  authority  now  to 
license  or  ban  exports  should  American  sup- 
plies drop  too  far. 

But  Senator  Humphrey  Insisted  that  now 
there  was  nothing  to  compel  these  steps.  He 
also  said  that  export  r^ulatlons  were  so 
loosely  drawn  that  au  they  required  was  the 
reporting  of  exports,  which  could  be  out  of 
the  United  States  before  It  was  known  they 
were  gone. 

Many  of  the  larger  farm  organizations  are 
opposed,  at  least  in  this  year  of  soaring  prices, 
to  any  large-scale  grain  stockpiling  by  the 
Government. 

At  its  recent  meeting  in  Omaha,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wheat  Growers  wran- 
gled most  of  the  day  over  the  grain  reserve 
question  and  was  able  to  agree  only  a  reso- 
lution directing  the  organization's  national 
board  to  keep  its  eyes  on  the  question. 

But  such  non-Govemment  organizations 
as  the  National  Planning  Association,  the 
Overseas  Development  OouncU,  and  the 
Brookings  Institution,  have  been  urging  an 
American  grain  reserve  and  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  an  mtemaUonal 
stockpiling  program. 

Dr.  Butz  is  fiercely  proud  of  this  country's 
farm  export  efforts  this  year,  noting  that 
the  amount  gained  from  farm  exports  oSset 
the  amount  America  had  to  spend  for  petro- 
leum imports. 

"Pood  reserves  are  important,"  he  recently 
told  the  Senate  Finance  Conmiittee.  "Such 
questions  as  how  they  are  to  be  acquired, 
where  they  are  stored,  and  how  they  are 
diqjensed  must  be  explored.  But  to  talk  of 
buUdlng  up  reserves  before  we  have  talked 
about  making  sense  In  production  Is  to  put 
the  cart  before  the  horse." 

AU  sides  in  the  grain  reserve  argument 
are  agreed  that  1974  will  be  the  yeco'  of  the 
test.  Acreage  restrictions  have  been  removed 
and  American  farmers  are  expected  to  plant 
virtually  aU  of  the  land  they  have  left  for 
crops. 

LAXOX  CROP  XXPaCTXD 

If  the  weather  is  noraoal  and  there  Is 
enough,  fertillaer,  this  should  yield  enough 
wheat,  com,  and  soybeans  by  autumn  to 
start  a  reserve.  At  the  same  time  the  large 
grain  producing  cotintries,  such  as  the  So- 
viet Union,  Canada.  ATistralla,  and  Argentina, 
are  also  expected  to  reap  large  crops. 

But  Lester  B.  Brown,  a  senlcsr  feUow  at 
the  Overseas  Development  CouncU,  ques- 
tions, as  do  some  other  agricultural  econo- 
mists, the  Agriculture  Department's  opti- 
mistic estimates  for  1074  cn^M. 

"Chraln  stocks  In  the  exporting  countries 
are  at  the  lowest  levels  In  30  years,"  Mr. 
Brown  said. 

At  the  same  time,  be  noted,  there  are  SO 
per  cent  more  people  In  the  world  than  20 
years  ago. 

"If  we  couldnt  rebuild  reeervee  In  1973, 
when  we  had  record  grain  crops  in  the  United 
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States,  when  can  we  do  It?"  ha  asked.  Tf 
we  do  not  take  advantage  of  any  surpluses 
we  may  get  this  year,  we  may  not  have  the 
chance  again  for  years." 


Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 


ANNIVERSARY  HYMN 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  honor  to  receive  the  lyrics  to  an 
Anniversary  Hymn  written  by  a  constit- 
uent of  mine,  Mr.  Ira  Frantz.  In  this 
day  of  political,  economic  and  social  un- 
rest in  the  world,  it  seems  most  fitting  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

As  we  prepare  for  our  200th  Anniver- 
sary, we  must  renew  our  spirit  and  en- 
thusiasm for  the  ideals  upon  which  our 
great  Nation  was  foimded.  In  "America 
Lead  On!"  Mr.  Frantz  has  captured  the 
spirit  of  America  in  lyrics. 

The  last  line  of  Mr.  Frantz's  anniver- 
sary hymn  seems  to  sum  up  best  the  spirit 
which  our  great  Nation  must  pursue  dur- 
ing the  next  100  years: 

May  he  who  wills  that  wars  shaU  cease. 
Use  thee  to  give  life,  health  and  peace, 
Tiftftmtng  and  liberty.  To  aU  humanity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  "America  Lead  On] " 
by  Ira  Frantz  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  hymn 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

America  Lead  On!   (An  Annivoisart 

Htmn) 

(By  Ira  H.  Frantz) 

America,  beloved  land  I 

Both  wealth  and  power  doet  thou  command; 

From  coast  to  coast,  men  find  at  hand 

Vast  opportunity. 

Thy  rock-vraUed  mountain  canyons  sheer. 

And  lakes  of  aky-blue  waters  clear 

Enhance  thy  dignity. 

Beauty  and  majesty. 

Thy  birth  men  proudly  celebrate. 

Two  centuries  have  made  thee  great. 

Land  of  free  men,  but  contemplate 

Thy  past,  and  humble  be. 

To  Red  men  this  land  once  belonged; 

Both  Red  and  Black  men  thou  hast  wronged 

By  wars  and  slavery. 

Deceit  and  cruelty. 

Let  now  both  these  great  peoples  share 
In  all  that  makes  this  land  so  fair. 
And  may  the  nations  everywhere 
A  trusted  friend  find  thee. 
Be  this  thy  purpose  high  and  good. 
That  earth  become  one  neighborhood. 
Of  people  strong  and  free. 
Secure  and  free  as  thee. 

May  futxire  ages,  bright,  confess 

American  trustworthiness. 

May  Justice,  truth  and  righteousness 

Ever  thy  glory  be. 

May  he  who  wills  that  wars  shall  cease 

Use  thee  to  give  life,  health  and  peace. 

Learning  and  liberty 

To  all  humanity. 


SOUTH   DAKOTA   ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONFE31ENCE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the  RicoaD 
the  final  section  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Conference  on  Environmental  Issues 
which  I  sponsored  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 
on  January  12, 1974. 

This  section  includes  the  final  group 
of  statemraits  by  some  of  the  panelists, 
the  personal  statements  submitted  for 
the  record,  and  two  new  articles  by  the 
press  on  this  ctmf  erence. 


SnoNAR  I: 


COAI.    MnfING    AMB 
DEVKIX)PMZNT 


(By  Brent  M.  Haglund) 
We  In  South  Dakota  presently  find  our- 
selves neighbors  to  a  great  stampiede.  We  are 
on  the  fringes  of  the  great  cocJ  rush  of  the 
1970's.  An  abundant,  previously  Uttle-eac- 
plolted  resource  Is  now  generating  a  poten- 
tial for  more  social  disruption,  more  air 
poUution.  more  capital  Inveatmeni.  and 
more  land  disturbance  than  any  of  the  great 
historical  gold  rushes. 

Our  society  has  generated  the  demand  and 
this  fine  area  of  the  nation  wUl  pay  an  m- 
ordlnately  large  share  of  the  cost.  The  mat- 
ters of  demand  and  cost  should  both  concern 
us  in  our  planning  of  a  more  rational  energy 
policy  for  this  nation.  But  to  act  Intelligently 
on  these  questions  we  need  lnformati(m  such 
as  that  available  from  oiu*  panel  members. 

I  am  happy  and  eager  to  open  this  first 
discussion  of  the  day.  Coal  Mining  and  Power 
Development.  Present  here  beside  me  are  a 
group  of  competent,  Involved  men  who  wlU 
provide  us  with  inf  CHmation  and  opmions  on 
the  msgnltude  and  potential  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

SXTMMART   air  RXMARKH 

(By  Patrick  J.  GodsU) 

In  my  remarks  I  will  focus  on  two  main 
points:  (1)  EPA's  conceptual  relationship  to 
the  land  use  decision  mitking  process;  and 
(2)  some  examples  of  EPA  activities  In  South 
Dakota  which  relate  directly  or  Indlrectiy  to 
Agriculture  and  related  land  use  issues. 

Land  use  decisions  should  conceptually  In- 
volve balancing  the  many  competing  forms 
of  land  use  against  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  land.  But  first  the  land's  carrying  capac- 
ity must  be  defined  by  society  in  terms  of 
its  social,  economic,  and  environmental  goals 

Ths  land  has  a  finite  ci^aclty  to  abaorb 
man's  activities  without  exhibiting  detri- 
mental effects.  Also  there  Is  a  finite  manner 
In  which  land  may  be  used  without  causing 
detrimental  effects  on  the  associated  air  and 
water  systems.  In  the  Rocky  Mountain-Prai- 
rie Region  the  air,  land  and  water  resources 
are  fragile.  ConsequenUy,  the  natural  capac- 
ity to  absorb  man's  activities  Is  quite  limited. 
The  visible  remains  of  the  Oregon  Trail 
tracks  stand  witness  to  this  fact. 

Therefore,  society  must  define  the  land's 
carrying  capacity  In  Its  own  terms.  When  this 
"new"  capacity  Is  threatened  then  proce- 
dures are  foUowed  which  aUocate  land  re- 
sources among  competing  uses.  And  fre- 
quently (especially  in  terms  of  environmen- 
tal quality)  there  is  a  need  to  imdertake 
remedial  measiues  to  achieve  society's  de- 
fined carrying  capacity. 

Within  this  general  framework  the  role 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  can 
be  defined  as  it  relates  to  the  land  use  deci- 
sion process.  EPA  Is  responsible  for  assuring 
that  state  and  local  governments  establish 
ambient  standards  for  air  and  water  qual- 
ity. These  standards  serve  the  purpose  of  de- 
fining the  environmental  framework  or  con- 
straints In  which  land  use  decisions  can  be 
made.  Once  appropriate  standards  are  es- 
tablished planning  processes  must  then  re- 
late these  ambient  environmental  objectives 
to  the  physical,  social  and  economic  fac- 
tors of  the  land  use  decision  process.  Where 
needed  the  planning  process  wlU  also  define 
the  remedial  measures,  such  as  wastewater 
treatment,  required  to  meet  ambient  stand- 
ards. Finally,  a  major  role  of  EPA  Is  to  es- 
tablish the  administrative  mechanisms  to 
Implement  necessary  remedial  measures  In- 
cluding enforcement  procedures  to  achieve 
environmental  objectives. 

Tbe  foUowlng  examples  illnstrate  aetlvt- 
tles  of  the  SPA  In  South  DakoU  whidi  raUta 
to  agriculture  and  land  use  iHuas. 
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For  tba  past  three  yean  BPA  bM  flmm- 
eUUy  nipported  »  water  quality  management 
atudy  of  tbe  Cheyenne  Blver  Basin — ^Black 
Hills  region.  Water  pollution  resulting  from 
overgrazing  and  loss  of  streamslde  vegeta- 
tlon  and  from  winter  graalng  and  feedlots 
InTolve  basic  land  use  lasuaa  relating  to  rural 
raaldanttal  development,  agrtoultural  prac- 
tices, and  tdgbway  oonatroetlaii. 

llM  towns  of  Lead  and  Deadwood  In  con- 
paaeOoa  with  the  Bomaatak*  Mining  Com- 
pany have  applied  for  wastewater  treatment 
construction  funds  to  abate  pollution  of 
Wbttewood  Creek.  Tbe  decision  of  where  and 
how  to  treat  the  combined  wastes  involves 
competing  values  and  uses  of  surrounding 
agricultural  land. 

KPA  Is  In  process  of  reviewing  tbe  final 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  the 
Oahe  Irrigation  Project.  This  Issue  Involves 
the  ability  of  the  project  to  achieve  water 
quality  standards  and  other  environmental 
objeottvee. 

EPA  Is  In  the  process  of  Implementing  a 
National  wastewater  discharge  permit  pro- 
gram. Permits  to  discharge  are  required  for 
anhnal  feedlot  operations  and  will  effect  the 
location,  design  and  operation  of  such  op- 
erations. 

Skunrss  IV:  Tbx  Fsaibb  ■co-Strsk 
Moderator:  Lee  McCahren.  Preeldent,  Dakota 
Environmental  Council,  Vermillion,  SJ). 
Panelists:      Gilbert     Blankespoor,     Biology 
Dept.,   Augustana  College,  Sioux  Falls, 
SX).-,    John    Popowskl,    Secretary,    BH. 
Dept.  of  Oame,  Ftsh  &  Parks,  Pierre, 
8J>.;  Clyde  Braahler,  Chrmn.,  Division  of 
Bcleoce   &   Mathematlrjt,   Dakota   State 
OoUege,  Madison.  Bi).:  Marllynn  Kelm. 
Obnnn..  South  Dakota  Board  of  Environ- 
mental Protection.  Slotix  Falls,  SX>. 
Participants:    Larry  Qreen,  Pheasants  Un- 
limited, Madison,  BD.;  Vlo  VanBallen- 
berghe.  8X>.  Chapter.  Ttie  WUdllfe  So- 
ciety, 
Since   this  summer  is  to  deal  with  the 
pnlrto  Mosyatem.  it  la  iB^portant  that,  at 
the  outset,  we  understand  what  we  mean 
wta«&  we  ipeak  of  the  prairie  ecosystem.  I 
suppose  that  the  word  "prairie"  conjures  up 
In  the  mlnda  of  most  people  an  Image  of 
a   flat,   treeless.   Intrinsically  uninteresting 
eipanaw  of  land  which  extends  for  untold 
mllee  In  every  direction.  And  the  prairie  as 
tt  exUts  today  does  have  something  about 
It  that  Is  uninteresting.  During  the  growing 
Biiesnn  the  prairie  vegetation  consists  of  a 
patchwork  of  a  few  monoculturaay-grown 
crop  q;>eclee  «nd  dudng  the  winter  seaaon 
the  pratrle  Is  often  completely  devoid  of  veg- 
etation as  a  result  of  having  been  turned 
"belly-up"  by  industrious  fanners  who  are 
already  looking  forward  to  the  next  growing 
season. 

But  those  of  us  who  have  a  fondness  for 
the  history  of  middle  America  and  thcee  of 
U8  who  heve  studied  the  plants  and  *nim^ti« 
In  the  "nooks  and  crannies"  of  middle  Amer- 
ica have  a  completely  different  concept  of 
the  prairie  ecosystem.  To  us  the  prairie  eco- 
system Includes  unique  communltiee  of 
plants  and  animals  which  once  existed  acroes 
the  whole  of  middle  America  from  the  Booky 
Mmintalns  to  Ohio,  and  from  mxth-oentrsl 
Minnesota  to  Oklahoma  (1).  Tbeee  oomma- 
nltles  were  dominated  by  perennial  grasses 
with  such  strange-sounding  names  as  big 
bluestem.  Uttle  bluaitem  seedtacrMik  diop- 
seed.  buffalo  grass  and  blue  grama.  Scattered 
among  the  grasses  were  a  host  of  non-grass 
^>eclee.  mme  very  Important  by  virtue  of 
their  niunben,  but  all  very  important,  never- 
theless, because  their  presence  made  a  con- 
tribution to  ecological  stability  and  as  Rob- 
ert Beta  suggests  made  walking  throu^  a 
native  prairie  Inflnlt^y  more  beautiful  and 
exciting  than  walking  through  a  field  of 
wheat  or  a  Uuegraas  pasture  (3). 
But  natlre  pimtne  oommunltlss  are  now 
•aA  to  "maa  aatr  tbmt 


location  requires  a  kind  of  prescient  sixth- 
sense.  Tht  few  small  prairie  remnants  which 
stUl  do  exist  are  likely  to  be  found  along 
railroad  rights-of-way,  in  road-side  ditches 
In  old  cemeteries.  Small  bits  of  prairie  con- 
tinue to  exist  in  some  farmland  areas  because 
sonie  feature  of  the  topography  prevents 
their  being  plowed  up.  Bach  year  some  of  the 
remaining  prairie  remnants  are  plowed  up 
or  are  destroyed  by  herbicide  sprays  or  by 
being  ovecgrazed. 

Just  how  important  are  native  prairies  as 
a  natural  resource?  Ought  South  Dakotans  be 
concerned  about  tbe  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence of  native  prairie  vegetation?  Can  an 
ecosystem  type  whose  present  areal  extent 
is  so  small  have  any  real  importance?  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  farm  policy  In  this 
country  Is  now  geared  towards  food  scarcity 
rather  than  food  "surplus"  (3)  Is  there  any 
rational  way  to  Justify  the  growing  of  prairie 
vegetation  instead  of  wheat  and  com? 

Petals  who  are  convinced  about  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  native  prairie  eco- 
systems usually  present  an  apologetic  which 
has  two  main  thrusts.  One  of  the  thrusts 
focuses  on  esthetics  while  tbe  other  suggests 
that  native  prairies  are  Important  for  aclen- 
tlflo  and  theoretical  reasons.  I  want  to  review 
some  of  the  arguments  presented  not  because 
I  think  they  are  unfamUiar  to  you  but  be- 
cause I  think  it  Is  important  that  we  be  re- 
minded of  them  from  time  to  time. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  technologl- 
oal  man  has  reached  the  point  in  his  history 
at  which  he  no  longer  needs  natiire.  The 
implication  of  such  an  Idea  is  that  he  can 
function  perfectly  well  In  an  environment 
that  is  almost  totally  artiflelal,  an  environ- 
ment, for  example,  which  consists  mostly  of 
glass  and  steel  and  concrete.  Whether  or  not 
such  human  beings  exist,  I  do  not  know.  My 
Intuitive  guess  is  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
I  would  rather  believe  that  the  spirit  of  man 
retains  Its  sensitivity  to  tbe  natural  world 
and.  Indeed,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  man 
to  have  a  meaningful  existence  apart  from 
the  natural  world. 

Robert  Brower  (4) ,  writing  about  the  larger 
concept  of  wilderness  puts  it  this  way:  "Wil- 
derness is  a  bench  mark,  a  touchstone.  In 
wlldemeas  we  can  see  where  we  have  come 
fronx,  where  we  are  going,  how  far  we've 
gone."  One  aspect  of  the  natural  world  which 
Is  Important  to  most  of  us.  Z  think,  is  the  di- 
versity which  it  offers.  Hugh  ntes  (6)  de- 
scribes the  Importance  of  diversity  in  this 
way:  "Anyone  of  xxs,  if  not  blind,  who  has 
hunted  for  prairie  flowers  In  Illinois,  fished 
In  the  Mississippi  ...  or  tried  to  find  a  tree 
growing  in  Brooklyn,  knows  that  life's  diver- 
sity Is  what  keeps  the  world  from  beoomlng 
dull."  As  one  deals  with  the  topic  of  esthet- 
ics, one  experiences  a  sense  of  frustration 
because  it  does  not  aeem  to  be  possible  to 
quantify  something  which  one  Intuitively 
feels  to  be  extremely  Important.  1  might  add. 
parenthetically,  that  it  would  seem  to  be 
Imperative  that  some  sort  of  qviantlflcation 
of  the  esthetic  be  developed  If  studies  In- 
volving ooet-beneflt  ratios  of  proposed  proj- 
ects are  to  be  at  all  valid. 

Tbe  notion  that  native  prairies  are  Import- 
ant from  a  scientific  point  of  view  can  easily 
be  defended.  The  importanoe  has  to  do  with 
the  nature  of  ecosystems  in  general.  An  eco- 
system consists  of  both  living  and  non-living 
parts  or  con^mnents.  One  Way  to  approach 
the  imdertsandlng  of  an  ecosystem  is  to  look 
at  the  relationships  which  exist  among  the 
components.  In  a  natural  ecosystem  these 
relationships,  though  complex,  are  well-de- 
fined and  In  balance.  We  are  only  now  be- 
ginning to  understand  these  relationships. 
We  have  so  much  to  learn  about  energy  flow, 
nutrient  cycling,  population  dynamics  and  a 
host  of  other  ecological  prtaclplee.  Tbe  Im- 
portant point  to  stress  Is  that  very  likely 
much  of  what  we  have  yet  to  learn  will  be 
Important  for  man's  own  furvival  for  man 
bimseif  Is  an  ecosystem  cocoponent.  When- 
ever a  natural  vegetation  tyi>e  is  loet,  a  large 


number  of  plants  and  n-ntmayi  are  lost  and  a 
large  potential  to  learn  something  more 
about  ecosystem  structure  mad  function  Is 
lost. 

What  might  the  microorganisms  in  the 
prairie  sod  have  yet  to  teacA  us  about  soil 
fertility?  What  might  the  prairie  phlox  and 
the  prairie  gentian  have  y«t  to  teach  us 
about  competition  among  plants?  What 
might  the  prairie  grasses  have  yet  to  teach  us 
about  the  efficient  conversion  of  solar  energy 
to  the  energy  of  foodstuffs?  "What  have  the 
insects  of  the  prairie  yet  to  teach  us  about 
biological  control?  There  Is  another  aden- 
tiflc  reason  why  the  existence  of  natural  eco- 
systems is  Important.  In  man's  mad  scramble 
to  dominate  be  has  broken  altnoet  every  eco- 
logical principle  and  has  seriously  despoiled 
most  ecosystems.  Natural  ecosystems,  then, 
can  serve  as  standards  against  which  the 
extent  of  the  damage  can  be  assessed  and  on 
the  basis  of  which  restorative  procedures 
can  be  ascertained. 

If  one  agrees  that  tbe  continued  existence 
of  the  native  prairie  eooey^tetn  is  warranted, 
then  one  la  faced  with  the  question  as  to 
bow  this  can  be  brought  about.  There  are 
basically  two  approaches.  The  first  Involves 
the  location  and  preservation  of  prairie  rem- 
nants and  the  second  Involves  efforts  to  re- 
store native  prairie  vegfltatlod  on  land  areas 
where  It  once  existed.  I  oonclude  with 
the  following  reconunendatloQs  moet  of  which 
involve  either  prairie  preservation  or  prairie 
restoration. 

1.  E3oTts  to  locate  and  preserve  prairie 
remnants  should  be  coordinated  on  a  state- 
wide basis.  Such  efforts  could  be  patterned 
after  those  of  the  International  Biological 
Program  and  might  well  make  use  of  earth 
satellite  Imagery. 

2.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to 
those  prairie  remnants  which  occur  on  state 
and  federally-owned  land.  In  those  cases 
where  the  natiutil  veget&tlon  Is  In  a  state 
of  deterioration,  money  and  man-power 
should  be  made  available  for  tbe  purpose  of 
initiating  and  arustalnlng  management 
proeed  tires. 

3.  Efforts  sbould  be  made  to  organize  a 
vigorous  chapter  of  the  Nature  Conservancy 
in  South  Dakota.  Tbe  Nature  Conservancy 
is  an  organization  whose  stated  purpose  Is 
the  preservation  of  natural  ecosystems. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Oavld  Holden  at 
South  Dakota  State  University  the  Nature 
Conservancy  has  recently  been  able  to  pur- 
chase a  tract  of  land  south  of  Brookings 
known  as  the  Sioux  Prairie,  But  the  Con- 
servancy In  South  Dakota  suffers  from  a  lack 
of  manpower  and  in  my  opinion  much  could 
be  accomplished  In  the  way  of  prairie  pres- 
ervation If  this  were  not  the  oase. 

4.  Our  efforts  to  promote  environmental 
education  must  be  redoubled  on  a  state -wide 
basis.  As  many  of  you  know,  I  think,  the  state 
Council  on  Environmental  Education  has  re- 
sponsibility for  implementing  a  state  plan  for 
environmental  education.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Increased  environmental  awareness  on 
the  part  of  school  children  will  Include  a  new 
understanding  of  and  appreciation  for  native 
prairie  vegetation.  Such  an  Increased  appre- 
ciation might  conceivably  be  translated  into 
efforts  by  school  districts  to  purcha£e  prairie 
remnants  which  then  could  serve  as  nature 
centera  and  outdoor  classrooms. 

5.  Since  prairie  remnanta  are  so  few  in 
number,  the  future  exlstenca  of  prairie  vege- 
tation of  any  substantial  areal  extent  is  de- 
pendent on  the  successful  completion  of 
restoration  projects.  Although  much  needs 
to  be  learned  about  prairie  restoration,  a 
number  of  efforts  have  met  with  considerable 
success.  Notable  among  these  efforts  are  those 
expended  at  the  University  of  Wlsc(»isln 
Arboretum  at  Madison,  Wisconsin.  A  perusal 
of  the  proceedings  of  two  reeently-beld  con- 
ferences on  prairie  preservation  and  restora- 
tion (6,7)  will  convince  the  reader  that  a 
considerable  body  of  data  on  pralrte  restore- 
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tion  Is  available.  In  tbe  upper  Midwest  the 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Wildlife  Service  peo- 
ple to  restore  native  prairie  on  certain  Water- 
fowl Production  Areas  might  serve  as  models 
for  similar  restoration  projects.  The  possi- 
bility of  using  highway  ditches  for  restora- 
tion projects  merits  consideration. 

6.  Proposed  land-use  legislation  which  con- 
strues the  preservation  of  natural  areas  to  be 
a  legitimate  land  use  deserves  to  be  supported 
at  both  the  state  and  national  level. 
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Pbksxntation  bt  John  Popowbki,  Secsktsbt, 
South  Dakota  Defabticknt  op  Qamx,  Fish 

AND  PASKS,  PnEBXX,  S.  Dak. 

Although  the  science  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment is  only  40  some  yeara  of  age,  it  Is  a 
discipline  that  has  reached  maturity  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  wisdom.  We  know 
what  tbe  basic  forces  and  conditions  that 
affect  various  wildlife  populations  are,  and 
we  know  what  the  management  techniques 
necessary  to  support  those  objectives  are. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  saying  that  the  science 
of  wildlife  management  is  perfect — anymore 
so  than  is  the  science  of  medicine — there  are 
problems  for  which  we  do  not  have  solutions. 
For  example,  we  know  that  South  Dakota's 
pheasant  population  could  be  considerably 
increased,  and  maintained,  by  adding  and 
improving  nesting  cover  and  winter  cover 
over  a  40,000  square  mile  range.  We  also 
know  that  the  cost  of  providing  that  cover 
is  beyond  wildlife  management's  present 
capability. 

The  wildlife  manager,  in  his  efforts  to  pro- 
mote a  healthy  and  varied  wildlife  com- 
munity, strives  to  overcome  esesntially  the 
same  obstacles  that  face  the  environmen- 
talist: economic  feasibility,  public  accept- 
ance, special  interest  infiuence,  and  last  but 
not  least,  the  voracious  appetite  of  our  so- 
ciety to  consume  natural  resources. 

In  the  time  alloted  to  me  here  it's  impos- 
sible to  list,  let  alone  detail,  all  the  Issues 
that  affect  the  management  of  South 
Dakota's  wildlife  resources.  I  have  mentioned 
pheasants  and  touched  upon  habitat  as  the 
primary  factor  that  governs  their  future.  But 
habitat,  in  fact,  is  the  regulator  of  all  wild- 
life and  fish  .  .  .  and  habitat  is  a  product 
of  the  land. 

The  land,  therefore,  remains  our  most 
precious  resource.  We  have  seen  devaluation 
of  the  VS.  dollar  abroad,  drouth  in  India 
and  Africa,  poor  fishing  conditions  off  the 
coast  of  Peru,  a  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
deficit  and  our  need  for  crude  oil  from  other 
nations.  All  of  which  sound  like  a  Jiunble  of 
new^aper  headlines. 

But  If  you  add  them  up,  you  have  the  rea- 
son why  tbe  United  States  Is  a  grain  exporter 
to  the  world.  Consumers  have  already  felt 
the  pinch;  wildlife  will  be  feeling  it  as 
more  habitat  Is  cleared  to  produce  grain  In 
exportable  quantities.  We  will  all  probably 
benefit  In  our  standard  of  living,  certainly 


South  Dakotans  will,  but  it  Is  going  to  l>e  at 
a  cost  we  might  want  to  consider. 

Habitat  and  pheasants  only  begin  a  list  of 
wildlife-related  issues.  Here  are  some  othen: 

I  have  said  the  wildlife  manager  faces  the 
obstacle  of  public  acceptance.  Nowhere  Is 
that  more  obvious  than  In  tbe  issue  of  preda- 
tor control.  Somewhere  between  the  antl- 
bimting  and  trapping  approach  and  the  klll- 
everythlng-that-walks  approach  Is  the  logi- 
cal approach. 

We  do  not,  as  has  been  suggested  by  some 
persons,  ignore  the  non-game  species  of 
wildlife.  Two  such  species  that  I  can  readily 
thinik  of  are  the  black-footed  ferret,  and  IT 
you  will,  the  mourning  dove. 

Anti-bunting  attitudes  have  been  ex- 
pressed with  greater  frequency  In  recent 
years,  and  now  I  see  that  a  local  television 
station  a  conunerclal  is  being  aired  that  ex- 
presses an  anti-trapping  message.  The  an- 
noiincer  on  this  commercial,  and  it  is  a  com- 
mercial since  donations  of  money  are  so- 
licited, states  that  fiu*  coats  are  a  luxury. 
For  the  wearer  they  may  be.  but  for  the 
trapper  it's  the  harvest  of  a  renewable  nat- 
ural resource. 

It  would  be  negligent  of  me  to  appear  on 
a  panel  discussing  the  environment  without 
mentioning  our  watere.  Lakes,  particularly 
natural  prairie  lakes  such  as  we  have  in 
South  Dakota,  are  living  ecosystems.  And  like 
anything  living,  they  will  eventually  die. 
You  know  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  has  warned 
that  smoking  cigarettes  is  harmful  to  your 
health  .  .  .  might  cause  you  to  die  sooner. 
Civilization  Is  harmful  to  a  lake's  health  .  .  . 
ours  will  cause  them  to  die  sooner. 

There  are  ways  that  we  can  stall  tbe  death 
of  our  lakes:  better  watershed  management 
(land  use  planning) .  chemical  rehablUtatlon. 
rough  fish  removal  and  controlled  lakeshore 
development. 

As  Secretary  of  tbe  Department  of  Oame, 
Fish  and  Parks,  my  responsibility  includes 
not  only  fish  and  wildlife  but  also  forestry 
and  outdoor  recreation.  And  there  are  envi- 
ronment-related Issues  in  these  fields,  too. 

The  overuse  of  parks  and  recreation  areas 
by  large  numbers  of  summer  vlsltora  has 
diminished  the  quality  of  the  Individual's 
outdoor  experience,  and  threatened  tbe  nat- 
ural beauty  of  some  parks.  To  preserve  any 
semblance  of  park  atmosphere  and  unspoiled 
nature,  we  have  fotind  it  necessary  to  limit 
the  number  of  campers  that  may  use  a 
park  at  any  one  time.  And  to  avoid  depriving 
picnickers,  bird  watchers  and  hikers,  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  restrict  campers  to 
camping  areas  only. 

Forest  management  seems  to  be  a  subject 
that  many  people  misunderstand.  To  some, 
forest  management  means  fire  protection  and 
no  cutting  of  trees.  Both  of  these  philoso- 
phies, carried  to  the  ultimate,  would  destroy 
the  forest  and  all  tbe  wildlife  within  it. 

The  issue  that  I  have  saved  for  last  con- 
cerns land  acquisition.  Our  Department  buys 
land  from  willing  sellers  only,  for  wildlife 
production  and  outdoor  recreation.  This 
would  Include  land  that  is  Intended  for  park 
purposes,  waterfowl  marsh,  lake  access,  and 
many  others.  We  have  been  criticized  for 
buying  certain  parcels  of  land  through  the 
purchase,  in  all  cases,  is  for  public  benefit. 
Some  of  the  areas  that  I  refer  to  are  key 
areas  to  the  preservation  of  an  environment 
that  we  all  want  .  .  .  keys  to  an  environ- 
ment that  this  conference  seeks  to  enhance. 


Chahactkrization    of    Pxairix    Lakes    and 

Theib  Pkoblems 

(Statement   of  Dr.   Clyde  Brashier,   Dakota 

State  College,  Madison,  S.  Dak.) 

Prairie  lakes  are  not  pristine  pure.  They 
probably  never  were.  But  they  are  certainly 
less  pure  now  than  ever  before. 

Prairie  lakes  are  somewhat  unique  in  char- 
acter. They  are  quite  different  from  the  cold 
deep  lakes  of  northern  Minnesota  and  north- 


ern Wisconsin  and  even  some  in  northern 
South  Dakota  which  stUl  show  relatively  few 
effects  of  pollution.  Our  prairie  lakes  are 
much  more  delicate.  Tbe  prairie  lakes  are 
typically  quite  shallow  and  become  very 
warm  during  the  siunmer.  Most  of  them  are 
too  shallow  to  achieve  a  thermocllne  as  do 
tbe  deeper  and  colder  lakes  of  northern 
Minnesota.  But  similar  to  most  of  the  lakes 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  United  Stotes, 
they  have  become  plagued  vrlth  problems  of 
pollution  and  destruction  in  recent  years. 
Because  of  their  characteristics  and  location, 
they  are  perhaps  more  vulnerable  to  tbe 
effects  of  pollution  than  are  moet  other 
types  of  lakes.  Because  they  are  shallow  they 
are  subject  to  slltatlon  damage  and  many 
have  become  filled  with  mud  in  recent  yeara. 
Many  are  now  marshes,  and  othera  have 
completely  disappeared.  If  you  fly  over  east- 
em  South  Dakota  in  a  small  plane,  you  can 
see  the  outlines  of  a  number  of  old  lakes 
that  no  longer  exist.  Many  of  these  may  have 
died  naturally,  but  tbe  death  of  many  was 
speeded  up  by  our  activities. 

The  watersheds  of  most  prairie  lakes  are 
being  Intensively  farmed.  This  farmland  is 
subject  to  heavy  soil  erosion,  especially  dur- 
ing heavy  spring  nm-offs  and  high  intensity 
rainstorms.  Many  farmera  now  farm  by  rec- 
ommended conservation  practices  which 
means  that  they  plow  on  a  contour,  and  in 
areas  with  relatively  steep  grades  they  have 
their  farms  terraced.  This,  however,  does  not 
completely  stop  soil  erosion  and  in  a  heavy 
downpour  considerable  quantities  of  soil  are 
still  lost  from  tbe  land. 

According  to  the  UjS.  Soil  Conservation 
Service  standards,  up  to  five  tons  of  topsoU 
per  acre  per  year  may  be  lost  from  eastern 
South  Dakota  farms  without  any  damage  to 
the  land.  Many  farms  do  not  meet  the  five- 
ton  standard  in  their  farming  operations. 
Better  conservation  practices  are  needed 
on  the  farms  to  reduce  topsoll  loss  to  an 
absolute  minimum.  This  is  needed  in  many 
cases  to  save  the  land  and  especially  to 
save  tbe  lakes. 

I  believe  it  is  possible  to  save  our  prairie 
lakes.  The  use  of  contour  plowing,  terracing 
where  necessary,  tbe  development  of  mean- 
dering grassed  waterways,  a  move  toward  a 
grassland  economy  on  land  Immediately 
adjacent  to  the  lake  feeder-streams,  the 
proper  application  of  fertilizer,  and  tbe  more 
extensive  use  of  minimum  tillage  techniques 
are  all  practices  that  can  result  in  less 
sUt  and  less  nutrients  getting  into  the  lakes 
from  farms. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  prairie  lakes  get 
warm.  This  coupled  with  an  abundance  of 
nutrients  from  farm  and  feed-lot  runoff  and 
from  domestic  and  Industrial  sewage  causes 
heavy  green  pea-soup  algal  blooms  during 
most  simuners.  Because  of  their  lack  of  depth, 
and  consequently  their  lack  of  volume, 
nutrients  become  concentrated  in  tbem 
rather  easily  producing  a  highly  enriched 
condition.  In  deeper,  colder  lakes  nutrients 
sometimes  become  trapped  in  water  layers 
near  the  bottom,  the  so-called  nutrient  trap, 
and  are  effectively  removed  from  the  area 
of  algal  growth  that  eventually  produces  the 
bloom.  But  this  Is  not  the  case  with  most 
prairie  lakes.  Although  a  number  of  algae 
have  been  found  causing  the  blooms,  most  of 
them  are  caused  by  the  blue-green  alga 
ApharMzomenon.  The  high  water  tempera- 
tures speed  up  growth  of  the  algae;  then 
the  algae  die;  then  the  high  temperatures 
also  speed  up  the  breakdown  of  the  dead 
algae.  This  causes  tbe  lakes  to  become  foul- 
smelling  and  unpleasant  to  be  near.  This  oc- 
cura  in  some  South  Dakota  lakes  almost  every 
summer.  Occasionally  the  effect  of  this 
abimdant  production  of  hydrogen  sulfide, 
which  causes  the  fo\U  odcM*,  also  causes 
people  on  the  lake  to  become  111.  In  1968,  we 
had  two  of  our  Lake  Madison  researchera 
hospitalized  because  of  it  and  a  coin  coUec- 
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tun  In  a  c«btn  on  the  lakeabore  turned 
black  «■  the  aUTer  reacted  with  the  noxious 


Became  of  their  ehallow  and  warm  char- 
actarlstla.  some  prairie  lakes  can  lieoome 
euthrophlo  and  subject  to  heavy  algal 
blooms  even  with  the  Introduction  of  small 
•mounta  of  nutttonts.  Ttaeee  lakee  have  a 
delicate  balance  between  maintenance  and 
destruction.  That  delicate  balance  of  many 
of  the  prairie  lakes  Is  rapidly  being  upset. 
At  the  present  time  It  seems  that  where 
there  are  people  and  farms  the  lakes  axe 
being  destroyed.  Now  there  are  some  of  tu 
that  dont  ttilnk  this  Is  necessary.  Many 
adentlsu  and  laymen  consider  this  Inevitable 
and  accept  it  as  a  fact  of  life.  "Xakes  are  bom 
to  die"  Is  a  statement  you  often  hear.  But 
we^  speeding  up  their  death  much  too  soon. 
It  Is  without  doubt  Inevitable  that  the 
prairie  lakes  will  be  destroyed  as  long  as  we 
continue  the  current  practices  of  dumping 
domestic  sewage  and  industrial  wsstes  Into 
them  and  aUowlng  them  to  become  mrlched 
with   nutrients  from   farms   and   feedlots. 

Many  people  simply  refuse  to  accept  this 
premature  deetructlon  of  our  lakea  as  In- 
evitable and  are  promoting  better  conserva- 
tion practlees  In  farming  and  are  pushing 
for  new  ideas  concerning  the  disposal  of 
domestic  and  Industrial  wastes.  But  tat  tht« 
promotion  to  succeed  wUl  require  more  than 
Just  words,  llie  leaders  of  our  communities 
and  our  state  have  to  start  action  programs 
to  stop  the  pollution  practices.  I  know  that 
more  studies  are  necessary.  But  we  dont 
have  to  know  every  last  detail  about  these 
lakes  to  start  clean-up  programs.  Once  the 
ectlon  programs  are  begun,  I  believe  we  will 
find  that  most  people  are  Interested  In  the 
salvation  of  the  lakes  and  will  help.  But  the 
programs  have  to  start  and  the  people  have 
to  become  Involved. 

One  thing  that  we  have  found  In  dealing 
with  groups  whoee  activities  adversely  affect 
the  lakes  Is  this:  A  total  lake  restoration 
program  needs  to  be  started.  If  you  mp- 
proach  a  group  of  lakeshore  cabin  owners 
and  ask  them  to  stop  waste  waters  and  other 
mstorialw  trcm  the  cabins  ftom  entering  the 
lake,  they  immediately  point  to  city  sewage 
effluent,  feedlots  and  farms  that  are  contrib- 
uting to  lake  p<dlutton.  If  you  approach  an- 
other group  you  again  get  the  same  response. 
And  so  we  have  found  that  If  you  use  a  total 
approach  to  solving  the  poUutlon  problems 
of  a  lake,  you  can  get  better  cooperation  from 
all  concerned  groups. 

One  thing  we  can  t>e  sure  of  Is  that  we 
must  stop  polluting  the  lake*  and  be|^ 
clean-up  programs.  Another  one  or  two  dec- 
ades of  Inaction,  even  though  many  words 
may  be  spoken  or  written  about  the  need 
for  action,  may  seal  the  doom  for  many  ot 
our  most  prized  prairie  lakes. 

PiAiKis  BooaTRKifl— An  Pozxvnoir 
(By  Marilyn   ICelm.   chairman.   South   Da- 
kota   Board    of    Xnvlronmental    Protec- 
tion) 

Tht  first  federal  legislation  which  at- 
tacked air  poUutlon  was  the  Clean  Air  Act 
of  IMS.  It  was  mainly  i^otioftmurt  wtth  tnter- 
■tate  air  poUutlon  problema,  but  it  did  pro- 
vide funds  so  states  and  localities  could  ex- 
pand their  control  programs. 

However,  It  was  not  untu  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1SM7.  that  a  meaningful  start  was 
made  In  controlling  air  pollution.  Very  brief- 
ly, these  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
of  IMS  set  In  motion  a  reglcmal  approach. 
Air  quality  control  regions  were  deeignated 
for  some  100  major  metropolitan  areas  of 
the  country.  The  rationale  for  this  was  t*«ft 
where  people  are  concentrated — ^when  peo- 
ple live,  work  In  factories,  drive  ears,  where 
power  is  produced— this  te  where  air  poOu- 
tlon  occurs.  Procedure  was  outlined  In  the 
Act  whereby  each  region  sets  Its  own  stand- 
ards for  the  five  pollutants  named  by  the 


federal  government.  When  the  standards 
were  approved,  the  region  formulated  an  Im- 
plementation plan  which  told  how  and  when 
the  standards  would  be  met. 

There  were  a  couple  of  problems  that  arose 
under  this  procedure.  First,  businesses  and 
Industries  threatened  to  leave  a  region  and 
move  to  a  non-designated  area,  if  stringent 
air  quality  controls  were  fcnposed.  Secondly, 
different  standards  and  oompllance  sched- 
ules, sometimes  within  a  state,  created  a 
competitive  disadvantage  for  some 
companies. 

Three  areas  In  South  Bakota  were  named 
In  air  quality  control  regloas.  The  Sioux  Palls 
Beglon  consisted  of  Mhmehaha.  McCook, 
Llnc(dn,  and  Turner  counties  In  South  Da- 
kota, and  adjoining  counties  in  Minnesota 
and  Iowa.  Union  County  was  part  of  the 
Sioux  City  Region.  Butte.  Meade,  Lawrence, 
Pennington,  Custer,  and  Fall  River  Coim- 
tles  made  up  the  Rapid  city  Region.  Before 
the  process  of  setting  standards  and  formu- 
lating Implementation  plans  could  begin  in 
South  Dakota,  the  Clean  Air  Act  was  again 
amended.  The  three  designated  Regions  re- 
main, however,  with  the  rest  of  the  state 
making  up  a  fourth  Region. 

With  the  Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1B70, 
sweeping  changes  were  made  to  dean  up  the 
ootintrys  air.  The  Clean  Air  Amendments  of 
1970  made  important  changes  that  dealt  with 
the  weaknesses  of  the  196T  Act.  The  federal 
government,  through  the  EPA,  would  now 
establish  standards  for  six  pollutants,  that 
would  be  uniform  for  the  entire  country.  In 
addition,  the  responsibUlty  for  formulating 
Implementation  plans  were  given  to  each 
state.  The  Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1970  are 
the  basis  for  the  program  and  action  in  the 
field  of  air  poUutlon  control  in  South  Dakota. 

There  are  six  pollutants  for  which  federal 
standards  have  been  set.  They  are  avatur 
oxides,  particulates,  photochemical  oxidants, 
hydrocarbons,  nitrogen  oxides,  and  carbon 
monoxide.  The  standards  for  each  are  the 
maTlmum  total  amounts  of  a  specific 
pollutant  permitted  In  the  ambient  air. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Amendments  of 
1970,  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Commission 
In  South  Dakota  formulated  an  Implementa- 
tion Plan  In  late  1971.  Hearings  were  held 
and  the  final  Implementatton  Plan  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  EPA  In  May,  1972.  Only  six  of 
the  fifty  states"  plans  were  approved  by  the 
EPA.  South  Dakota's  plan  was  basically 
acceptable,  however,  some  legal  authority 
required  by  the  federal  Act  was  not  present 
In  South  Dakota  statutes.  Governor  Enelp 
requested  that  the  necessary  legal  authority 
be  delegated  to  the  Air  PoUutlon  Control 
Commission.  The  Implementation  Plan  was 
then  approved.  Incidentally.  South  Dakota's 
Clean  Air  Act  was  amended  during  the  1973 
I^glslaUve  Session  to  give  the  Air  PoUutlon 
Control  Commission  the  legal  authority  re- 
quired by  the  federal  Clean  Air  Amendments 
of  1970. 

The  provisions  of  the  Implementation  Plan 
went  mto  effect  on  July  lo,  1972.  It  provided 
that  aU  air  pollution  sources  be  In  compliance 
within  one  year,  July  lO,  1973,  except  for  the 
wood  waste  burners  In  the  Bapld  City  Region, 
which  were  given  untU  Jaeuary  lo,  1974,  to 
be  In  compliance. 

The  Implementation  Plan  addresses  Itself 
to  the  six  poUutants,  but  in  addition.  South 
Dakota's  air  poUutlon  rules  Include  pesticide 
control  and  control  of  odors.  In  an  agricul- 
tural state,  such  as  we  are,  these  are  very 
Important  provlBlons. 

When  the  Implementation  Plan  was 
formulated  to  1971.  the  four  Regions  In  the 
state  were  prioritized  1,  n,  and  m  for  each 
pc^utant,  with  rn  being  the  best  rating. 
The  four  Regions  are  reted  m  for  aU 
pollutants,  with  one  exception.  The  Sioux 
Mils  Beglon  has  a  n  mtlng  for  particulates. 
This  means  the  standard  Is  being  exceeded 
for  this  pcdlutant. 


It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  samples 
for  particulates  to  the  R»pld  City  Beglon 
were  taken  to  Custer  State  Forest  prior  to 
1971,  and  showed  a  very  low  part&ulate 
level.  Since  1972,  particulate  testing  has  been 
done  on  a  regular  basis  to  Bapld  City.  The 
samples  show  that  the  average  particulate 
level  Is  far  above  the  staadard.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  change  the  Region  to  a  priority 
n,  or  even  I. 

The  Implementation  Plan  also  said  that 
aU  existing  soxirces  that  were  to  compUance 
would  be  Issued  a  permit  to  operate;  and. 
any  source  that  could  not  meet  the  deadline 
of  July  10,  1978,  had  to  request  a  variance, 
which  could  be  issued  for  up  to  one  year 
by  the  Board  of  Environmental  Protectlcci. 
(On  July  1,  1973,  imder  Sxeeutlve  Reorga- 
nization, the  Board  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion assimied  aU  the  funetlons  of  the  Air 
PoUutlon  Control  Ooounllslon.)  Variances 
are  renewable,  however,  acoordtog  to  the 
Implementation  Plan,  every  source  to  the 
state  must  be  to  compliance  by  Jxily  31, 1976, 
or  cease  to  operate. 

Last  fall,  the  Board  of  Environmental  Pro- 
tection held  hearings  on  the  applications  for 
permits  and  varlancee  ftom  aU  the  air  poUu- 
tlon sources  to  the  state.  There  were  over 
1200  applications.  Many  of  the  sources  were 
to  compliance  and  were  given  a  permit.  Those 
not  to  compliance  were  given  a  variance  and 
put  on  a  schedule  for  acqulitng  and  inntftiitng 
air  poUutlon  equipment. 

Citizen  participation  Is  an  essential  Ingre- 
dient to  the  air  quality  program  to  South 
Dakota  because  we  apentt  with  a  limited 
staff  and  budget.  Suspected  violations  should 
be  reported  to  the  Department  of  Ilnvlron- 
mental  Protection  for  tovestlgatlon.  Environ- 
mentalists can  also  assist  the  Board  by 
attending  heartogs  on  variance  and  permit 
requests  and  reporting  their  observations  of 
air  p(^utlon  sources  to  their  locality.  It  Is 
as  Important  to  note  thoee  to  compUanoe 
as  those  who  are  not.  With  Hhe  co<^>eratlon  of 
citizen  environmentalists  and  operators  of  air 
poUutlon  sources.  South  Dakota  can  easily 
attato  the  goal  of  clean  air  for  aU  Its  citizens 
by  July  31, 1976.  , 

Statxiccmt  on  Behalv  of  NCRLC 
(By  Fr.  Leonard  Bayser) 
Agato  and  agato  today  we  have  heard: 
"What  do  the  pec^Ie  want?  What  does  so- 
ciety want?"  Very  simply,  dear  people,  we 
are  here  perhaps  seeking  "^What  ought  to  be." 
What  ought  to  be  concern*  values,  what  Is 
right  and  good;  and  to  theee  basic  values,  I 
speak. 

ICOTHXa  XAXVH 

Man  Is  mortal  to  relation  to  the  earth; 
man  Is  Immortal  to  relation  to  Ood.  Tlw 
earth  is  finite  and  so  are  her  resources:  the 
basic  elements  of  air,  soU,  water,  and  flie  are 
limited,  thoxigh  they  are  wcyclable  ad  to- 
flnltum  under  proper  syUotlc  conditions. 
Nature  herself  Is  weU  balanced,  but  man  has 
disturbed  that  tender  bala»ce.  He  does  this 
as  soon  as  he  eonslden  oidy  one  aqpect  o< 
his  environment  i^Mtft  ftom  the  othen. 
jmno-CHxiBTUN  Hxarraci:  a  oovkkaht  op 
snwaxDSHiy 

The  Book  of  Oeneels  states  for  aU  «y»«e 
man's  place  to  the  world,  "tet  us  make  man 
to  our  Image,  after  our  llkeaeas  ...  let  them 
have  dominion  .  .  .  over  all  the  earth  .  .  .  Z 
have  given  you  every  plant  yielding  seed  . . . 
you  BhaU  have  them  for  food."  Oeneete 
1/26  &  29. 

This  trust  and  etewardtfilp  of  air.  sotl. 
water  and  fire  was  given  to  all  men.  Bepre- 
sentatlve  government,  even  freely  chooeen. 
does  not  change  that  trust  or  the  correspond- 
ing responsibility  of  all  the  people  to  hold 
poseesslon  of  the  earth.  lHoee  who  contnl 
or  keep  for  their  own  use,  amounts  of  prop- 
arty  or  goods  to  excess  of  (belr  own  nnods. 
to  a  way  thieve  It  from  those  who  are  tbvm 
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prevented  from  obtalntog  or  keeping  owner- 
ship of,  the  means  of  UveUhood  for  them- 
selves and  their  famUlee. 

TSX    BKCUUlM   OOSPXI. 

We  have  legitimized  our  gospel  of  tech- 
nological growth,  progress,  and  know-how 
by  depleting  our  capital  at  natural  reeouroes. 
We  are  begtontog  to  realize  this  Is  Ineffl- 
oient  management  of  resources.  As  Mr.  Ernst 
Hablcht  suggested  this  morning,  our  short 
term  focus  has  forgotten  our  most  precious 
resource,  human  beings. 

Many  educatora  and  project  director* 
would  have  us  believe  that  financial  tocen- 
tlves  alone  wUl  motivate  us  to  provide  for 
the  production,  exchange,  and  distribution 
of  goods  and  services.  This  necessarily  leads 
to  a  love  of  thtogs  Instead  of  a  love  of  men 
who  have  superior  social  and  spiritual  needs. 
It  generates  a  growing  loss  of  human  free- 
dom. The  economic  fact<Ha  are  not  more  Im- 
portant than  the  kind  of  world  we  want  to 
Uve  to.  Freedom  comes  at  a  oost,  not  at  a 
profit.  Nor  does  freedom  aUow  that  a  few 
make  the  decisions  Involving  the  Uvee  and 
weU-betog  of  large  ntunben  of  people.  Tbia 
U  eepedaUy  so  when  It  advances  the  eco- 
nomic gato  of  only  or  primarily  thoee  some 
few. 

What  proves  efficient  to  RPMs  or  units  per 
hour,  is  not  necessarUy  efficient  growth  of 
the  human  spirit.  Senator  McGovem's  film 
this  morning  portrayed  that  extremely  well. 
It  has  often  proven  to  be  just  the  c^poelte 
to  man  hours  lost  on  the  job  because  of  frus- 
tration caused  by  a  real  sense  of  slavery  to 
technology.  Efficiency  and  economic  feasl- 
bUlty  must  be  defined  to  terms  of  how  It 
makes  ova  lives  better.  In  aU  this  there  is 
no  substitute  for  some  kind  of  ownership 
to  the  means  of  production  by  every  laborer. 
Even  animals  can  be  fed  a  con4>lettiy  bal- 
anced ration  of  feed  and  yet  be  to  a  state 
of  matoutrltlon.  Human  bodies  may  be  weU 
fed  and  clothed  whUe  at  the  same  time  be 
dytog  to  spirit.  What  Is  true  of  todlvlduals 
is  even  more  true  of  a  society  or  a  genera- 
tion of  men. 

THB  DiGKrrr  or  icait:  kegulation 
Expertise  to  advertlstog  has  made  us  very 
dependent  on  life's  comforts.  Luxuries  of  the 
recent  past  have  become  necessities  for  aU 
of  us.  At  the  same  time  we  have  come  to 
realize  that  we  cannot  afford  all  these  neces- 
sities, even  economlcaUy,  simply  through 
non-avaUabUlty  of  resources.  This  may  bo 
due  to  large  measure  to  manipulated  supply 
after  artificial  demands  have  been  created. 
When  man  lives  only  for  today  and  for  hie 
own  personal  concerns,  he  regresses.  Life's 
goals  lie  always  to  the  futiue,  generaUy  to 
the  future  of  othera.  This  Is  why,  not  merely 
economics,  but  human  values  with  their 
social  and  spiritual  dimensions,  must  prompt 
our  use  of  every  earthly  and  hiuian  resoiutse 
so  that  the  lives  of  future  generations  wlU  be 
freer  than  oura. 

txcauc  polict:  trx  faicilt 
National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference's 
policy  has  always  been  to  encourage  the  good 
which  wlU  advance  truly  human  values.  It 
has  been  convtoced  that  this  Is  the  better 
way  to  control  or  eliminate  questionable  pro- 
grams and  policies.  However,  there  are  and 
need  be  exceptions.  In  1964,  the  Conference 
toeluded  the  foUowtog  reflection  to  a  poUcy 
statement:  "NCRLC  has  consistently  and 
TigOTOusly  supported  the  purposes  of  the 
Federal  Reclamation  Program.  These  pur- 
poses, expressed  to  the  basic  reclamation  law, 
sre  briefly  stated:  the  promotion  of  the 
famUy  farm  and  prevention  of  land  and  water 
monopoly.  Under  this  60  year  old  program 
millions  of  acres  of  arid  and  seml-arld  West 
have  been  brought  under  Irrigated  produc- 
tion at  the  cost  of  blUlons  of  dollan  of  fed- 
eral funds  .  .  .  Recent  study,  however,  of 
reclamation  legUIatlon  and  administration, 
persuade  ua  that  the  family  farm  and  anti- 
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monopoly  objectives  of  this  program  are  be- 
ing frustrated.  In  a  number  of  reclamation 
projects  the  chief  benefits  have  gone,  or 
threaten  to  the  future  to  go,  not  to  famUy 
farmera  but  rather  to  exceedingly  large  land- 
ownera." 

In  conclusion  then,  the  earth  is  not  meant 
to  be  consumed  but  gardened.  Man  himself 
miist  never  be  only  an  Instrument  for  con- 
sumption. Man  Is  to  process  of  becoming  a 
new  creature  and  to  this  process  of  redemp- 
tion, must  bring  a  new  order  of  justice  and 
peace  to  aU.  We  cannot  arrive  at  such  a  day 
unless  we  first  have  this  order  and  freedom 
of  spirit  wlthto  ourselves.  Man  must  be  lord 
of  his  own  life  through  regulation  of  his 
conduct,  or  be  doomed  to  be  ruled  by  some 
one  or  some  thing  else. 

Starmkmts  SuBicrm)  roa  Ikclvsion  In  thx 
Procksdxnos  oir  Bkralf  or  Inuivu)pai.s  and 
Organizations  (Listb)  in  Alphabetic ai. 
Obdeb) 

Statxicxnt  bt  Mas.  Eavnr  Batmx, 
Haixou>,  SJ>. 

The  foUowtog  comments  are  what  we  be- 
lieve about  the  proposed  Oahe  Irrigation 
Project. 

The  morale  behtod  the  Oahe  Irrigation 
Project  plan  appean  to  be:  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Pa\U,  \mder  the  disguise  of  progress. 
Proponents  would  have  us  believe  the  oun- 
pleted  project  would  make  South  Dakota  a 
land  of  Utopia  for  business:  employment; 
farming;  and  recreation.  WhUe  it's  true  new 
jobs  WlU  be  created  during  the  buUdlng  proc- 
ess, the  over-aU  end  result  wlU  create  more 
hardships  and  problems  than  exists  pres- 
ently. The  projects  high  finance  costs  wlU 
result  to  higher  rates  for  land,  machtoery. 
pasture  rent  and  taxes;  real  estate,  transpor- 
tation, and  utlUties;  which  to  turn  wlU  es- 
calate bustoees  and  farming  oosts,  thvis  end- 
ing to  higher  food  costs  to  consumere. 

SmaU  business'  and  smaU  famUy  farms 
cannot  exist  xinder  rising  prices;  tocreased 
wages;  and  OSHA  requirements.  So,  no  em- 
ployment there — only  hardships  for  those 
squeezed  out.  When  this  happens  large  cor- 
porations and  conglomerates  can  move  to 
and  monopolize  the  food  todustry— causing 
stlU  higher  food  costs  which  wlU  dig  deeper 
toto  South  Dakotans  pockets.  Sully  countlana 
are  already  feeUng  the  effects,  to  higher 
taxes. 

The  agriculture.  Uvestock,  and  wUdllfe 
production  loss  on  the  110,000  degraded  acres 
required  for  project  faculties  cannot  be 
gained  through  Irrigating  190,000  acres.  That 
Is  taking  (I)  acre  for  project  faculties  to 
irrigate  (1  4/5)  acres. 

South  Dakota's  short  growing  season  can- 
not be  changed.  Spring's  cold  wtody  weather 
and  Summer's  hot  windy  weather  can  de- 
stroy mlUions  spent  on  Irrigation.  If  what 
we  read  about  weather  modification  Is  true 
then  money  spent  on  further  tests  to  perfect 
the  experimentation  would  benefit  more  peo- 
ple than  the  irrigation  project  will. 

The  Irrigation  project  wfll  toterrupt  the 
Uveltoood  of  too  many  people:  jeopardising 
their  economic,  environmental,  and  social 
welfare  to  enhance  the  livelihood  of  othen 
to  another  territory. 

Prices  offered  by  the  Bureau  of  Bedama- 
tlon  arent  to  conjunction  with  what  dis- 
placed people  would  have  to  pay  for  other 
land;  nor  compensation  for  upheaval  and 
relocating. 

Aside  from  thoee  who  wiU  be  displaced 
there  wUl  be  disruption  of  man,  school  bus, 
and  farm  to  maCket  routes:  township  roads 
closed;  splitting  land  ownership  patterns; 
f  armen  having  to  travel  many  miles  to  land 
across  the  ditch;  aqulfen  and  wells  drained; 
increased  mosquito  breeding;  and  flooding 
where  there  has  never  been  flooding  before. 
The  Flood  Act  blU  drew  such  comments 
as,  "people  should  be  dlsuaded  from  living 
to  flood-prtme  areas'*.  Some  folk  arent  Uvlng 


to  flood-prone  areas;  but  If  the  Oahe  Irri- 
gation Project  Is  b\Ult,  as  planned,  our  place 
and  many  others  wlU  become  endangered 
durtng  flash  floods.  The  Rapid  City,  flood 
disaster  should  be  taken  as  a  warning.  Those 
broken  dams  totenslfied  the  cause.  They  may 
have  seemed  like  progress,  for  awhile;  but 
wne  aU  those  deaths,  pato  and  hardships 
suffered  by  the  people  tovolved  worth  the 
progressive  yeare?  Is  progress  for  a  few  yean 
worth  disaster  to  later  yefuv? 

There  Is  no  absolute  certatoty  Oahe  project 
WlU  be  to  the  betterment  of  South  Dakotans. 
to  the  long-run.  So,  why  let  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  gamble  with  our  stabiUty? 
Other  steps  less  risky  can  be  taken  to  com- 
bat food  shortage.  The  Qovemment  can  cut 
food  quotas  sent  to  other  countries;  It  can 
let  farmera  put  set  aside  acres  back  toto  pro- 
duction; todlvldual  farmen  can  be  assisted 
to  water  development  programs  etc.  to  go 
toto  dlveralfied  farming,  if  they  choose;  irri- 
gation dams  can  be  buut  nearer  the  farms 
to  catch  rain,  snow,  and  sprtogs  run  off;  also, 
treated  sewage  drainage.  More  people  can 
plant  gardens  and  truck  patches  to  supple- 
ment the  food  supply.  Stricter  curtails 
should  be  placed  on  certato  welfare  reori- 
ents. The  past  food  costs  versus  conttoued 
tocreased  wages,  tocreased  welfare  payments, 
tocreased  social  security  payments  etc.  have 
caused  too  many  people  to  depend  on  com- 
mercial and  Oovemment  provided  foods. 

Should  the  completed  Oahe  project  not 
succeed,  many  miUlons  of  dollan  will  have 
been  wasted  and  many  people  wlU  have  been 
put  through  toconvenlences,  hardships  and 
dlsappototments  to  no  avaU.  Our  once  pro- 
ductive land  WlU  be  raped  and  ravished  never 
to  return  to  it's  original  resourcefutoess. 

NoTx. — The  comment  about  irrigation 
dams  should  read;  irrigation  dams  can  be 
biiUt  to  low  areas,  nearer  the  farms,  to 
catch  rato,  snow  and  springs  nin-off;  also 
treated  sewage  drainage.  The  water  supply 
can  be  supplemented  with  water  from  wells. 

Statement  op  Black  Hills  Conservancy 

SUB-DlSTRlCT 

Dkab  Senator  McOovexn:  Tou  are  weU 
aware  that  otir  concern  and  efforts  for  the 
environment  span  nearly  a  decade  as  we  have 
conscientiously  tried  to  respond  to  and  relay 
the  concerns  of  ths  people  of  the  Black  Hills 
area.  The  very  creation  of  our  Sub-District 
is  evidence  to  itself  of  the  concern  of  the 
people  of  the  Black  HlUs  area  for  water  con- 
servation and  development. 

The  compilation  of  the  Black  HUls  Area 
Resources  Study,  the  authorization  far 
planntog  and  later  for  operation  of  the  Black 
HUls  Area  Resource  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment Project,  the  grant  from  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  develop 
a  water  quaUty  management  plan,  and  the 
research  project  to  test  a  non-aqueous  waste 
disposal  system  at  Mount  Rushmore  are  but 
a  few  of  the  fruits  of  the  cooperation  l>e- 
tween  your  efforts  to  Washtogton  and  oura  to 
the  Black  HlUs.  This  Is  why  we  feel  this  open 
channel  of  communication  is  so  vital. 

Your  conference  touches  a  couple  of  re- 
sponsive chords.  Flrat  is  the  development  of 
the  Oahe  project.  Again  we  would  like  to 
give  our  unqualified  support  of  this  vital 
program.  The  shortsightedness  of  the  Amer- 
ican pubUc  is  currently  manifesting  itself 
to  the  alarmtog  prospect  of  an  energy  crisis, 
and  I  wo\Ud  hope  we  would  not  be  so  short- 
sighted and  foolish  as  to  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  this  and  other  good  projects  which 
WlU  help  ua  avoid  a  "food  crlals."  We  thought 
an  energy  crisis  oould  never  happen,  so  let's 
not  kid  ourselves  that  a  food  or  water  crisle 
cannot. 

Ws  have  every  confldence  to  the  nm&i^\m  of 
the  Oahe  Conservancy  Sub-District  that  they 
WlU  direct  this  project  to  the  efficient  and 
effective  use  of  the  water  and  land  tovolved. 
which  wlU  be  to  the  beneflt  of  our  entire 
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state,  nation,  and  world.  As  a  renewable  i«- 
Bouroe.  we  foel  that  the  maxInniTn  uaa  Bhoold 
be  made  of  our  water  reeoiiroee,  which  la 
what  the  Oab*  project  does. 

Secondly,  we  ax«  Interested  In  the  poten- 
tial coal  derelopment  In  weetem  Bouth  Da- 
kota and  aastom  Wyoming.  We  fed  the  de- 
velopment of  thlB  reaouroe  U  Inertlable  and 
that  It  can  be  done  with  proper  land  conser- 
vation practices  and  water  oonaerration  tech- 
niques. We  are  also  Interested  In  any  poten- 
tial water  importation  that  may  be  reqxilred 
to  facilitate  the  coal  dSTelopment.  We  have 
been  In  contact  with  both  the  federal  and 
■tata  agencies  Involved  to  assure  that  maxi- 
mum benefit  can  be  achieved  tram  any  proj- 
ect developed.  Yonr  anslHtsncw  to  this  end  will 
be  greatly  ^predated. 

Please  be  aarared  we  are  continuing  to 
strive  for  the  best  use  of  the  water  azid  re- 
lated resources  In  the  Black  HUls  area. 

STATnCSMT  BT  BiCHABD  BBOWH, 

Bock  IUros.  Iowa 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  present  my 
views  on  the  topics  to  be  discussed  at  this 
conference. 

As  a  dtlaen  of  the  United  States  I  am 
concerned  about  the  location,  extraction  and 
use  of  our  mineral  and  other  natural  re- 
sources. Past  decades  have  shown  how  peo- 
ple have  utUlaed  natural  resources  for  short 
term  gain  at  a  rate  which  could  not  permit 
the  continued  use  or  enjoyment  of  that  re- 
source. This  was  true  of  the  exploitation  of 
the  upper  midwest  white  pine  forests  to  the 
destruction  of  the  soil  protecting  prairie  sod 
of  the  great  plains  areas.  The  grazing  lands 
of  the  west  from  Montana  to  Arizona  were 
used  by  numbers  of  livestock  now  known  to 
cause  Irreparable  harm  to  these  grasslands, 
associated  wildlife  and  reduction  In  future 
use  value.  We  have  seen  some  of  o\ir  major 
and  minor  waterways  turned  Into  natural 
waste  rtUyoeal  facilities  In  the  name  of  prog- 
ress and  National  Industrial  development. 
These  are  simply  a  few  of  the  many  oocur- 
rencee  of  the  American  people  showing  what 
disregard  many  have  for  the  future  of  this 
country  as  an  enjoyable  place  to  live,  en- 
joyment of  the  beauty  and  productlvenees 
of  our  natural  reaouroes. 

The  development  of  the  large  and  Im- 
portant coal  deposlta  In  South  Dakota.  North 
Dakota,  Wyombig  and  Montana  provide  yet 
another  opfrartunlty  to  demonstrate  the  dis- 
regard for  natural  resource  management  and 
proper  utilization.  If  the  need  exists  for  de- 
velc^ment  and  extraction  of  these  deposlta 
then  I  feel  It  Is  Imperative  that  these  re- 
sources be  utilized.  However,  I  feel  technology 
«xlsta  which  If  utilized  could  enable  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  these  deposlta  with  lit- 
tle environmental  or  resource  degradation  or 
waste.  I  also  feel  that  the  economic  use  of 
these  deposlta  mitft  justify  and  bear  the  cost 
of  protection  measures  to  air,  water,  environ- 
ment and  reclamation  of  the  areas  laid  waste 
by  the  use  processes.  If  the  economic  use  of 
these  or  any  other  rasooroe  will  not  offset 
the  costa  of  protecting  the  environment  and 
oUier  resouroea  the  need  of  the  American 
people  Is  not  sofflcient  to  allow  such  a  proj- 
ect to  begin. 

Technical  expertise  Is  available  to  plan 
the  orderly  removal,  use  of  these  deposlta  and 
reclamation  of  the  land  areas.  TUs  techni- 
cal ability  exlsta  mrough  the  land  grant  uni- 
versities and  existing  Federal,  State  and  local 
agency  personnd.  Development  of  these  coal 
fields  should  be  regulatad  to  require  the  use 
of  acceptable  procedures  without  a  program 
of  BubskUzlag  by  Xb»  American  people. 

In  this  same  vein  I  would  hope  the  Federal 
Oovemment  will  step  up  the  Input  in  de- 
veloping other  sources  of  energy.  Solar  energy 
and  nuclear  fusion  systems  should  receive 
Immediate  emphasis  as  safe,  non-ptrtlutlng 
sources  of  energy  that  do  not  consume  our 
limited  supply  of  (aaiil  fuda. 


Soil  Is  one  of  our  most  vital  natural  re- 
sourcee  and  Its  proper  uSe  should  be  the 
concern  of  all  thinking  cltteens  of  this  co\in- 
try.  The  protection  of  this  soil  resource  Is 
vital  to  everyone.  I  feel  financial  assistance 
to  agricultural  producers  for  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  protecting  the  soil  resources  Is  Justi- 
fiable due  to  the  financial  situation  of  most 
agricultiiral  commodities.  Producers  are  usu- 
ally unable  to  pass  the  cost  of  this  protec- 
tion to  the  product  sold. 

The  assistance  to  these  producers  should 
be  at  the  Federal  level  to  alleviate  undue 
biutien  on  a  local  or  regional  slt\iatlon  when 
the  concern  and  dependence  Is  on  a  national 
scale. 

Regulation  of  land  use  and  protection  of 
the  the  soil  resource  should  be  provided 
through  State  legislation  and  supervised  by 
existing  State  organizations.  Land  use  needs 
on  a  national  scale  should  of  course  be  in- 
cluded In  the  regulations  of  Individual  states. 
Regulation  of  land  use  must  be  implement- 
ed to  provide  an  orderly  development  and 
maintain  land  areas  sufficient  for  essential 
land  uses.  Compatible  land  uses  may  also 
be  segregated  to  provide  a  more  harmonious 
existence  for  all.  | 

Statxidint  of  Vkxn  W.  Butlxr,  Sxcrktaht, 
Dipt,  or  Natttrai.  Reso9bcs  Dzvelopxent, 
Fnaas,  S.  Dak. 

"FRioarrr  or  warr  ttsesin  thk  iussottu 

arvxBBASiK" 
During  the  questioning  period   following 
the  third  seminar,  Mr.  Ray  Ltnder,  Brookings, 
asked  the  following  question: 

"Please  list  in  order  those  water  uses  which 
will  be  discontinued  when  Missoviri  main- 
stem  fiows  are  reduced  for  meeting  the  coal 
oriented  water  demands  In  Wyoming.  Mon- 
tana, and  North  Dakota." 

In  answering  this  question,  Mr.  Holiim  in- 
dicated the  federal  government  had  not  es- 
tablished a  full  list  of  priorities  for  usee  of 
the  mainstem  waters,  but  the  federal  gov- 
ernment had  In  authorizing  the  Oahe  Unit 
guaranteed  that  sufficient  water  would  be 
available  for  the  project. 

I  concur  in  this  answer,  but  would  like  to 
expand  -upon  it  by  providing  some  additional 
explanation.  While  Congress  had  not  provided 
a  fiUl  list  of  priori  ties.  It  did  in  Section  1(b) 
of  the  1944  Plood  Control  Act  (58  Stat.  888) 
establish   the  policy   that   waters   used   for 
beneficial  consiunptlve  use,  present  or  future. 
In  States  Ijring  wholly  or  partly  weet  of  the 
nlnety-elgbtb   meridian   would   take  prece- 
dence over  use  for  navigation.  This  is  the 
essence  of  one  of  the  famous  CMahoney- 
Mllllkln  Amendmenta  worked  out  in  the  com- 
promises between  upstream  and  downstream 
states  in  the  Missouri  River.  Another  of  the 
compromises  as  given  In  Section  one  of  the 
1944  Act  was  that  "...  It  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  recognize  the 
Interests  and  rlghta  of  States  In  determining 
the  development  of  the  watersheds  within 
their  borders  and  llkewlsa  their  Interesta  and 
rlghta  In  water  utilizatloti  and  control  .  .  ." 
Fc»  the  past  thirty  years,  all  water  re- 
sources planning  In  the  Itlssourl  River  Basin 
has  recognized  these  principles  and  has  been 
so  oriented.  In  1951.  the  tffilAC  published  a 
report  on  Adequacy  of  Flows  in  the  Mlssoiu-i 
River.  Long-term  (1898  to  date)  streamflow 
estimates  were  derived  tor  Sloiix  City  and 
other   polnta   on    the   river.   These   studies 
showed  long-term  average  annual  flows  of 
24,693,000  acre-feet  at  Sl0\ix  City  at  the  1949 
level  of  development.  In  the  MBIAC  Frame- 
work Study  and  subsequent  studies,  the  de- 
pletions between  1949  and  1970  were  deter- 
mined. This  showed  Skndc  City  flows  at  1970 
level  of  depletions  to  be  31321,000  acre-feet 
or  about  2.8  million  acre-feet  of  depletions 
between  1948-1970. 

The  framework  studies  conducted  In  1965- 
1988  showed  estimated  depletions  above  the 


1949  level  of  development  to  reach  about  11J( 
million  acre-feet  by  3020.  At  this  level  of 
upstream  development,  navigation  would  be 
cut  back  so  that  out  of  71  years  of  record 
only  15  years  wquld  ha»e  a  full  eight 
month  season,  46  years  would  have  a  six 
month  or  longer  season,  and  13  years  would 
have  no  navigation.  With  the  projected  up- 
stream depletions,  average  annual  power 
generation  woiild  be  reduced  from  the  pres- 
ent 9,330  miUlon  KW  hours  to  6,864  million 
KW  hours.  All  other  downstream  needs  for 
M&I  water  suiH>ly  and  waiter  quality  man- 
agement would  be  met. 

Subsequent  studies  by  tlte  Corps  and  Bu- 
reau completed  Just  within  the  past  few 
weeks  shows  that  the  general  depletions 
estimated  for  the  Framework  Study  are  not 
being  made  as  fast  as  initially  estimated 
(example,  Oarrlson  and  Oahe  Irrigation 
Projecta  are  being  delayed)  and  that  the 
generous  allowances  provided  can  take  care  of 
any  reasonable  coal  development  projected. 
In  these  latest  studies  based  on  current 
NQPRP  projections,  three  levels  of  coal  de- 
velopment are  being  constdered,  one  at  0.7 
million  acre-feet  depleUons  (reasonable 
minimum  depletion),  a  second  at  1.4  mil- 
lion acre- feet  (most  likelf  depletion),  and 
a  third  at  3.0  million  acre-feet  (reasonable 
maximum  depletion).  The  two  lower  ranges 
fall  within  the  depletions  anticipated  in  the 
framework  studies  while  the  third  exceeds 
the  Framework  Study  projections  only  after 
the  year  3040. 

I  conclude  that  sufflcleet  water  Is  avail- 
able for  upstream  beneficial  consumptive 
use  including  both  a  reaeonable  maxlmiun 
coal  development  and  irrlgetion  and  is  some- 
what beyond  the  11.6  mSlion  acre-feet  of 
depletions  (1949-3020)  considered  in  the 
Framework  Study.  This  aesumew  navigation 
service  must  take  a  cut  and  that  hydropower 
production  will  also  be  reduced.  The  limit  of 
depletions  is  reached  only  when  water  avail- 
able for  navigation  reaches  zero. 

I  further  believe  that  It  is  the  affected 
States,  not  the  federal  agencies,  that  deter- 
mines what  the  beneficial  consumptive  uses 
will  be  under  the  laws  of  the  States.  This  Is 
a  policy  that  must  be  upbeld  If  present  and 
future  water  iisers  are  to  be  protected.  I 
would  hope  that  Congress  Will  not  allow  this 
important  Issue  to  be  glossed  over  in  any 
hasty  action  triggered  by  t^e  so-called  energy 
crisis. 

Statement  bt  Connie  C.  Cotton  Tukkxt-  . 

Clat  Watebshed  Distkict  in  Veucillion, 

S.  Dak. 

Considerable  progress  In  soil  and  water 
conservation  has  been  made  In  South  Dakota 
since  federal  assistance  became  available  In 
the  1930*8.  Most  of  the  practices  have  been 
done  on  a  piecemeal,  individual  farm  basis. 
Because  of  this,  the  efforts  of  the  good  con- 
servation-minded landowner  have  all  too 
often  been  negated  by  the  actions  or  In- 
difference of  his  nelghboSB.  Heavy  thunder- 
showers  with  rapid  water  run-off  and  enor- 
mous sheet  erosion  soil  losses  unfortu- 
nately are  still  the  normal  occurrence.  Our 
rivers  run  muddy  and  out  lakes  and  sloughs 
fill  with  sUt. 

Public  Law  56,  the  Small  Watershed  Act, 
administered  by  the  Dept.  of  Agrlciilture's 
Soil  Conservation  Service  was  enacted  to  try 
to  meet  and  overoome  the  aforementioned 
problem.  Any  natural  drainage  area  of  less 
than  260,000  acres  can  be  included  in  a 
Small  Watershed  Project.  Some  states  have 
made  good  use  of  this  Aet,  but  B.  Dak.  has 
accomplished  very  little  to  date,  m  some 
states  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  at- 
tempted to  drain  and  bring  into  crop  pro- 
duction some  heavily  wooded  creek  bottoms 
and  some  water  areas.  This  has  srouaed  the 
Ire  of  envirotmientalista  and  brought  much 
unfavorable  publicity  upon  aU  Small  Water- 
shed projecta.  Unfortunately  many  environ- 
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mentallsta  after  reading  an  unfavorable 
write-up  on  one  of  these  projecta  quickly 
condemns  all  Small  Watershed  projecta 
without  ever  bothering  to  mvestlgate  for 
themselves  or  to  consider  the  alternatives. 

Here  in  S.  Dak.  we  badly  need  to  keep  our 
thin  topsoll  In  place  and  to  let  as  much 
rainfaU  as  s>osslble  soak  into  the  grovmd.  The 
soil  and  water  that  whooshes  down  to  the 
MlBsisalppi  Delta  Is  part  of  our  capital  and 
we  can  ill  afford  to  lose  it.  The  cost  of 
fertilizer  to  replace  the  minerals  lost  alone 
would  stagger  the  Imagination.  This,  by  it- 
self, should  be  incentive  enough  for  any  rea- 
sonable person  to  want  to  stop  these  losses. 
The  Small  Watershed  Act  Is  the  soundest 
and  most  practical  way  presently  available  to 
accomplish  this.  However,  many  changes 
need  u>  be  made  In  the  application  of  that 
Act  to  make  It  more  effective,  namely: 

1.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  needs  to 
be  beefed  up  with  personnel  and  fiinds. 

2.  Private  engineering  and  construction 
firms  need  to  be  hired  by  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  on  a  contract  basis  to  augment 
and  speed  up  their  work. 

3.  Greater  public  participation  in  all  as- 
pecta  of  Small  Watershed  projecta  is  needed 
especially  in  planning,  management,  land 
use,  and  cost  sharing.  Reasonable  environ- 
mental objections  need  to  be  met.  Public 
benefite  should  accrue  from  the  use  of  public 
funds.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  partici- 
pating landowners  alone  to  pay  for  public 
benefite.  It  is  equally  unreasonable  for  par- 
ticipating landowners  alone  to  benefit  from 
public  funds.  Mutually  agreeable  compro- 
mises need  to  be  worked  out. 

4.  Administrative  practices  and  procedures 
need  to  be  greatly  speeded  up.  It  takes  much 
too  long  at  present  to  bring  a  project  to  com- 
pletion. From  organization  of  a  Watershed 
District  to  completion  of  the  Watershed  Proj- 
ect should  not  take  over  ten  years. 

6.  Watershed  Dlstrlcta  need  to  be  orga- 
nized and  Watershed  Projecta  need  to  be 
completed  in  a  greatly  accelerated  scale  If 
there  is  to  be  any  significant  reduction  in 
soil  and  water  losses  In  the  lifetime  of  those 
farming  today. 

Aldo  Leopold  in  Conservation — A  Bird  That 
Files  Faster  Than  the  Shot  We  Aim  At  It 
despaired  "There  Is  as  yet  no  social  stigma 
in  the  possession  of  g\illled  farms,  a  wrecked 
forest,  or  a  polluted  stream,  provided  the 
dividends  suffice  to  send  the  youngsters  to 
college."  Louis  Bromfield  in  his  fine  book 
Pleasant  Valley  said  "A  good  farmer  in  our 
times  has  to  know  more  about  more  things 
than  a  man  in  any  other  profession.  He  has 
to  be  a  biologist,  a  veterinary,  a  mechanic,  a 
botanist,  a  horticultiurlst,  and  many  other 
things,  and  he  has  to  have  an  open  minA, 
eager  and  ready  to  absorb  new  knowledge 
and  new  ideas  and  new  ideals.  The  Cons«va- 
tlon  Movement  has  come  a  long  way  since 
Leopold  and  Bromfield  wrote  these  words. 
The  times  are  right  for  a  great  expansion  in 
soil  and  water  conservation.  Minimum  tillage 
practices  are  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
They  are  gaining  widespread  acceptance.  The 
energy  crisis  will  provide  further  incentive. 
Land  Use  Regulaticms  are  coming  very  eoon. 
Conservatlonlsta  need  to  participate  in  their 
formulation  and  execution  to  see  that  these 
regulations  are  both  soimd  and  practical.  The 
Soli  Conservation  Dlstrlcta  should  have 
supervision  over  agricultural  land.  I  am  opti- 
mistic about  the  future  and  I  will  end  this 
statement  with  a  hopeful  message  "Expect 
the  best  from  a  man  and  he  will  do  his  best 
to  live  up  to  your  expectations." 

Statement  of  Csesbaxd  Resexvob 
Association 
This  area  will  not  be  benefitted  by  the 
Oahe  Project,  rather.  It  will  take  a  loss  di- 
rectly opposite  to  what  the  project  professes 
to  accomplish.  The  Cresbard  Reservoir  kud 
surroimdlng  areas  will  lose  large  amounta  of 
valuable    lands,    tax   base,   oethetlc   values. 


family  farm  unite  and  be  faced  with  a  nvmi- 
ber  of  inconveniences  relating  to  roads,  ac- 
cess to  lands,  eto.  We  believe  that  in  a  large 
part,  the  damaging  aspecta  of  this  proiect 
have  been  Ignored  or  overlooked  and  must  be 
promptly  corrected  before  further  acquisi- 
tion of  land  takes  place  In  order  to  provide 
a  nrHniTwiim  of  loss  OT  damage  to  those  bjeas 
that  are  not  benefitted  by  the  project. 

We  further  believe  the  continued  refusal 
to  clearly  smswer  our  questions  related  to 
these  problems  Is  unnecessary  as  certainly 
they  are  not  questions  which  should  not  be 
answered  before  construction  on  the  pro- 
posed Cresbard  Reservoir  can  begin.  We  ofler 
the  following  suggestions  in  regards  to  these 
problems : 

Minimum  land  use:  We  see  no  related  need 
for  some  9000  acres  of  land  to  be  acqulsl- 
tloned  to  provide  a  3700  acre  reservoir.  We 
want  this  acreage  reduced  and  we  want  an 
acciu^te  map  of  what  is  intended  for  ac- 
quisition so  our  people  can  plan  ahead  what 
they  need  to  do.  We  expect  open  and  clear 
explanations  to  all  activities  Involved  in  this 
project. 

Roads:  We  know  locally  what  we  need  for 
roads,  so  all  we  need  Is  an  answer  from  those 
responsible  (yes.  they  will  be  provided).  We 
would  request  entry  of  a  copy  of  our  road 
dlsc\isslons  for  your  records. 

Texas:  The  relation  of  tax  base  loss  or  gain 
on  the  Oahe  Irrigation  project  will  occur 
completely  within  the  Oahe  Conservancy 
Sub  District.  Consequently  the  Sub  District 
will  have  the  reqwnslbllity  to  equalize  the 
related  Tax  Base  problems.  We  will  be  glad 
to  aid  in  any  additional  law  considerations 
needed  to  correct  this  problem.  We  have  had 
some  assurance  from  the  Sub  District  that 
efforta  will  be  made  to  help  this  situation. 

Trees:  Certainly  at  this  time,  after  con- 
siderable discussion  on  this  matter,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  can  say  yes,  an  equal 
number  of  new  trees  will  be  planted  on  eomiB 
of  the  additional  acres  acquisttloned  beyond 
the  high  water  mark.  All  parties  Involved 
should  make  an  effort  to  pass  a  law  requiring 
this  tree  loss  to  be  replaced  in  the  state  of 
South  Dakota. 

Sub  ImpourUlment:  The  Sub  Impoundment 
on  the  South  Paul  Creek  will  replace  some 
recreational  loss  the  area  will  take  and  1:,  so 
situation  that  the  over  flow  system  can  serve 
a  dual  piurpose  both  to  regulate  the  water 
depth  In  the  Sub  Impoundment  as  well  as 
provide  a  drop  from  the  ditch  to  the  reser- 
voir proper.  Thus  providing  a  reasonable  cost 
relationship  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  Dept.  of  Oame,  Fish,  and  Parks. 
Enough  data  is  available  at  this  time  to  say 
yes,  it  will  be  provided. 

We  further  believe  that  unless  these  things 
are  agreed  upon  before  construction  and  be- 
come a  part  of  that  construction,  "tradi- 
tionally speaking"  thsy  never  will  occur.  We 
are  mutually  agreed  under  our  Constitution 
and  by-laws  that  these  considerations  are 
reasonable  and  are  prepared  to  resist  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  in  order  to  ao- 
compllsb  a  fair  consideration  for  our  com- 
munity and  coimty.  We  voice  no  objection 
to  the  project  In  making  these  statements, 
but  express  hope  that  full  consideration  will 
be  given  all  people  affected  so  the  project 
can  be  constructed  within  time  limit  goals. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  thoughta  and  hc^  they  are  thought 
provoking. 

Tbx  BcaxATT  or  Reclamation,  Hckon,  S.  Dak. 

The  September  12,  1978  board  of  directua 
meeting  of  the  Cresbard  Reservoir  Canal  and 
Land  Owners  Association  reached  unanimous 
agreement  on  the  f (blowing: 

The  Cresbard  Reservoir  Association  is  pri- 
marily composed  of  members  who  hold  the 
major  fee  title  lands  within  and  beyond  the 
propoeed  Creabard  Reservoir  site,  which  la  a 
part  of  the  Oahe  Irrigation  Unit.  Membere 


of  this  association,  the  Cresbard  community 
and  Faulk  county,  not  being  beneficiaries  to 
any  great  extent  and  after  Joint  meetings 
with  the  Cresbard  Consolidated  School  Dis- 
trict Board,  Coimty  Commissioners,  members 
of  P>aulk  County  government,  Oahe  Sub-Dis- 
trict Board  and  members  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  do  hereby  make  the  following 
Jointly  agreed  upon  request. 

In  order  to  protect  the  health,  welfare  and 
general  economy  of  the  commimity  and  to 
fully  serve  the  needs  of  the  local  people,  the 
local  school  board,  township  and  county  gov- 
ernment, recognition  and  Joint  consideration 
are  necessary  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  State  Highway  Department  of  the 
actual  need  of  no  less  than  two  major  cross- 
ings north  of  the  dam  site  and  one  minor 
service  crossing  to  the  north  part  of  the  re- 
servoir proper.  These  are  existing  Highway  ao. 
County  Road  No.  2  (^  mile  west,  1  mile 
north,  and  3  miles  west  of  Cresbard),  and 
the  service  road  to  be  north  to  county  line 
or  no  more  than  2  miles  south  of  county  line. 

We  further  state  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  individuals  and  agencies  that  may  be  in- 
volved, this  association  under  it's  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  and  in  accordance  with 
Public  Law  91-646  referred  to  as  the  Federal 
Acquisition  Policy  Act  of  1970  and  adc^ted 
in  full  by  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  that  no 
decisions  which  affect  it's  membership,  the 
Cresbard  conmiunlty,  the  county  of  Faulk 
or  the  Oahe  Conservancy  Sub  District  of 
which  it  Is  a  part,  should  be  made  by  any 
agency  or  member  of  any  federal  or  state 
government  without  when  necessary,  the  ad- 
vice or  assistance  of  the  aforementioned  lo- 
cal and  state  groups  ot  the  full  knowledge  of 
this  association,  the  local  echoed  board, 
county  government  and  the  Oahe  Sub-Dis- 
trict Board. 

Position  Pafee  fob  the  Proposes  Cbxsbabd 
RxsERVont  &  Land  Owners  Association 
I.  Land:  Accepting  that  the  Indicated  loaa 
to  Faulk  County  and  the  Cresbard  Com- 
mumty  will  exceed  benefite  of  the  Oahe  Ir- 
rigation Unit,  this  association  will  seek  all 
ways  and  means  to  minimize  those  looses 
thru  a  minimum  land  use  approach. 

n.  Taxes:  Recognizing  inequities  created 
by  loss  of  tax  base,  this  association  will  di- 
rect Ita  efforta  by  seeking  ways  and  means  to 
replace  those  tax  losses  by  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  project. 

m.  Coordination:  Recognizing  that  all 
parties  and  all  levels  of  government  are 
needed  to  consider  these  local  problems,  the 
association  will  seek  to  coordinate  all  such 
group  eScnta  to  accomplish  the  recognized 
needs  of  each. 

IV.  Environment:  Recognizing  that  damage 
will  occur  to  fish,  wildlife,  nat\iral,  and  un- 
natural conditions  this  association  will  seek 
full  emd  proper  replacement  of  such  losses 
Including  the  losses  of  approximately  60 
acres  of  planted  forest  and  30  acres  of  na- 
tiiral  protected  forest  growth. 

V.  Le^al  Rlghta:  Recognizing  the  vast  loss 
of  private  land  containing  many  family 
farm  unite  which  were  planned  to  remain  In 
future  family  operation,  this  association  will 
retain  qualified  legal  counsel  dealing  with  Ita 
membership's  Individual  problems  and  such 
counsel  where  needed  in  community  and 
county  problems  and  will  ask  all  Involved 
groups,  local,  state  and  federal  to  recognize 
these  problems  and  assist  in  this  effort  to 
provide  minimum  loss  to  the  community. 

Statement  of  Larbt  D.  DxMexs  and  BAxar 
H.  Dunn,  Bbookinqs,  S.  Dak. 
As  environmentally  concerned  citizens,  we 
would  like  our  opinions  and  expressions  to 
become  part  of  the  written  record  of  your 
"Conference  on  Environmental  Isaaes." 
which  we  attended.  We  would  like  to  streaa 
that  every  questUm  is  an  anTtrammantal 
question,  and  only  the  different  prlorltlei 
that  we  may  have,  be  they  economic,  social. 
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poUtleal  or  blologlc&l.  detennlnM  ovn*  poel- 
ttcns  on  tbeee  questtcsu.  Ibe  envlronmantel 
eoneept  la  •  totel  ons.  for  an  enTlionment 
deals  with  all  of  the  aqwota  of  an  organlsmB 
Burroundlngs,  not  ^ist  hte  biological  aur- 
Toundlnga.  Wltb  these  considerations  In 
mind,  we  would  like  to  express  our  opinions 
on  the  topics  of  three  of  four  seminars  held. 

As  South  Dakotans  we  are  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  the  possible  adverse  effects  that  strip 
"»t"»ng  and  pover  production  in  neighbor- 
ing states  may  have  on  our  own  state.  We 
ars  thlnkmg  in  terms  of  air  and  water  qtial- 
ity  and  espedally  the  effects  on  water  avail- 
ability to  South  Dakota  after  thousands  of 
acre/feet  of  water  each  year  are  used  in  the 
cooling  processes  of  large  power  plants.  This 
is  of  vital  Interest  to  us  both,  as  both  our 
families  have  agricultural  interests  in  the 
western  half  of  the  state.  We  suggest  exten- 
sive research  by  all  interested  federal  and 
private  organizations  into  all  aspects,  eco- 
nomic, social  and  biological  of  coal  mining 
and  power  development.  After  this  research  Is 
concluded,  we  demand  wise  and  careful  ad- 
ministration of  these  natural  resources  that 
belong  to  all  of  us,  and  not  Just  the  power 
companies  and  their  eastern  customers. 

We  support  lisnd  Use  Planning  policies 
with  several  key  thoughts.  Planning  must  be 
done  with  the  utmost  care  and  research  into 
■U  aspects  of  the  situation  in  question.  It 
should  not  become  bent  on  its  own  comple- 
tion and  ignore  changing  opinion,  needs  and 
new  information.  Planning  should  be  dy- 
namic process  and  not  tie  the  hands  of  suc- 
ceeding generations  with  outdated,  irrational 
projects  and  plans,  a  good  evamplw  of  which 
Is  the  Oahe  project,  our  next  concern. 

Why  should  our  lives,  our  land  and  our 
children's  land  be  unalterably  changed  from 
Its  natural  state  to  an  artiflolal  ona.  de- 
cided upon  almost  80  years  ago  by  an  ad- 
ministrative dedalon  that  we  had  no  input 
into?  We  demand  a  moratorium  on  the  Oahe 
project  to  completely  xeacoess  the  true  need, 
effects,  and  desirability  of  this  Inane  project. 
Tnnteail  of  holding  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  Its  words  when  It  took  those  600.000  aerss 
of  land  along  the  lllasourl.  that  la  to  Inrl- 
gate  along  the  James  Blver,  why  not  stop  and 
look  at  the  true  effaeta  upon  our  total  en- 
TlTonment  and  not  be  blinded  by  the  $340 
T"""""  figure  that  is  waved  in  front  of  us 
like  a  Playboy  centerfold,  but  like  the  center- 
fcid  ia  Just  paper  and  In  no  way  represents 
the  loaa  over  the  next  gaiMrattona  at  ensxgy, 
manpower  and  twisted  production  needs. 
Who  is  to  say  that  in  10  yean  the  needs 
of  the  world  will  be  for  cereal  grains  (which 
ts  grown  very  suooeflsfnlly  there  now)  and 
not  for  the  com  and  alfalfa  that  would  be 
grown  If  an  irrigation  project  is  completed? 

We  hope,  Benator  McOovem.  that  you  will 
uss  your  in«»"»w«»  to  stop  the  Oahe  project. 


STATBcxirr  or  Vwar.  L.  O.  Viifz,  Plamt  ScmfCB 
OspaancDfT,  South  Dakota  Statx  Umivb- 
strr,  Bbookzhob.  8.  Hum.. 
I  wish  to  offer  a  comment  for  the 
"Addendum"  portioh  of  the  January  12 
environmental  Conference.  It  pertains  to  Dr. 
Braahler's  statement  tha^-"sllt  and  fer- 
tUlaer  are  accelerating  the  death  of  cm 
prairie  lakea."  or  words  to  this  effect.  I  share 
wholeheartedly  Dr.  Brashier's  concern  and  I 
agree  that  sUtatlon  ia  a  major  contributor. 
The  indictment  of  f ertlllaer  as  a  nutrient 
contributor  is  not  on  a  very  solid  base,  how- 
ever. If  fertiliser  erodes  with  the  main  mass 
of  the  sou,  a  80  lb.  per  acre  nitrogen  addition 
to  the  plowed  layer  ot  XtasmoXi  la  about  1/iao  of 
the  native  soil  nitrogen  already  pressnt,  and 
thus  would  Impact  od  a  lake  only  to  the  ex- 
tant of  l/iao  as  nnoh  as  the  naturally  exist- 
ing son  nitrogen.  Tbm  firaetkm  for  a  80  lb. 
P,0^  ^>plleatloa  of  ptaoaphorus  would  be 
aboat  1/TO  of  the  natnrally  oocuxring  aoU 
phospharus. 


STAmizNT  or  Oabt  D.  OcLBavr,  CABPxima, 
8.  Dak. 

I  request  this  testimony  be  submitted  for 
permanent  record  on  the  Environmental 
Conference  held  at  the  Downtown  Holiday 
Inn.  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  personal  thank-you  for  your 
f/Towiftg  concern  about  the  Initial  Stage, 
Oahe  Unit,  Pick -Sloan,  Missouri  River  Basin 
Program  of  South  Dakota.  I  believe,  that  the 
sponsoring  of  this  environmental  conference 
shows  your  concern  for  a  better  South  Da- 
kota t(x  both  the  generations  living  and  the 
future  generations. 

As  you  already  know,  there  Is  rapid  grow- 
ing opposition  to  the  Cabs  Unit  from  various 
groups  and  many  select  Individuals  through- 
out the  project  area.  I  have  conducted  my 
own  extensive  research  on  the  project.  As 
rm  sure  you've  heard,  the  story  of  why 
haven't  the  people  on  the  land  (Family  Farm- 
ers) brought  forth  opposition  to  the  project 
before  this  time.  Through  my  lndlvld\ial  con- 
tacts with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  I  have 
repeatedly  gotten  the  run-a-rovmd  with  its 
representatives  telling  me  the  information  is 
not  available  or  not  of  my  Interest  etc. 

Before  the  release  of  the  Final  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement,  I  was  promised  a 
copy.  When  the  statement  was  finally  filed, 
the  Holidays  had  shortened  the  review  pe- 
riod by  10  days.  After  catling  the  Regional 
Bureau  Office  at  Billings,  Montana  to  ask 
why  only  250  copies  were  printed,  I  was  given 
every  excuse  from  poor  printing  equipment. 
to  being  told  the  Oahe  Unit  was  of  low  gov- 
ernment priority.  Our  review  period,  should 
be  lengthened  to  facilitate  needed  time  for 
adequate  review  to  assure  intelligent  com- 
ments to  the  CEQ. 

As  you  have  already  recognized,  the  family 
farm  is  the  etun  total  of  the  stability  of 
South  Dakota's  economy.  The  Oahe  Unit,  if 
completed,  will  not  only  destroy  110,000  fer- 
tile reproductive  areas,  to  irrigated  190,000 
but  will  cause  a  long  term  threat  to  the 
190,000  acres.  Due  to  the  uprising  cost  of 
equipment,  fuel,  interest,  and  high  manage- 
ment requirements  for  Irrigation,  wliat  will 
become  of  the  190,000  fertile  acres.  Sufficient 
information  and  studies  have  not  been  con- 
ducted as  to  the  soil's  acceptability  of  re- 
peated water  applications.  What  happens  to 
the  land  adjacent  to  irrifated  land  that  is 
susceptable  to  rising  root  sone  water  con- 
taining salt?  What  will  ditches  do  to  under- 
grotmd  water  supplied?  I've  seen  the  results 
stemming  from  the  Oarrlson  Project  in  Ncnth 
T)alrot4t  The  outcome  \a  not  very  pretty. 

Who's  paying  for  the  Irrigation  project? 
The  public  is  not  aware  that  their  power 
rates  will  undoubtly  be  increased  time  and 
time  again  to  pay  for  90%   of  the  project. 

TtM  James  River  is  anottier  shakey  portion 
of  the  project.  The  ditches  will  be  dug  and 
the  project  will  need  a  drain  so  vre  must 
destroy  one  of  the  only  natural  rivers  we 
have  left.  The  Bmreau  calls  it  a  dirty  old 
meandering  river,  but  it's  natiiral  and  beau- 
tiful to  many  that  enjoy  the  natural  wild 
life  it  employs. 

With  inflation  continuing  at  such  a  fast 
pace,  the  beneflt-to-cost-ratio  of  the  project 
is  rapidly  decreasing.  The  projects  cost  now 
is  $1,309  per  acre.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
Oahe  Unit  will  never  be  able  to  pay  for  Itself. 

Before  summarizing.  I  would  briefly  like  to 
mention  many  other  portions  of  the  project 
which  have  raised  good  valid  questions  which 
caiux>t  be  answered.  What  will  the  loas  of 
llO/XX)  acres  do  to  the  tax  base  in  Individual 
countlee  and  townships?  What  happens  to 
the  many  roads  that  are  closed?  What  does 
the  loss  of  a  large  natural  lake  (Byron) 
mean  to  Huron  and  the  surrounding  area? 
What  doea  the  loss  or  disruption  of  hundreds 
of  family  farms  do  to  South  Dakota's  eoon- 
omy?  Will  corporate  farming  be  a  threat  be- 


cause of  high  capital  Investment  to  Irrigate? 
Many  other  important  questions  roll  in  my 
minrt  and  seemingly  canAot  be  answered. 
Lastly,  why  is  the  Oahe  such  a  hush-hush 
matter? 

In  summarising  my  testimony,  I  honestly 
believe  that  a  moratorium  should  be  called 
on  the  Oahe  Unit  until  ilnd^)endent  and 
qualified  Individuals  of  varioua  profeesions 
have  fully  and  truthfully  examined  the  ad- 
verse as  well  as  the  beneficial  claims  of  the 
project.  For  26  years  the  Information  has 
been  with-held  and  covered  over  smoothly  to 
make  even  the  worst  look  good.  Let's  not 
whisper  anymore  about  the  Oahe  Question! 

Statemznt   or   Vnuin.   Qiuaxi,   Cabpsmtes, 
S.  Dak. 

I  woTiId  like  to  make  a  tmr  statements  re- 
garding the  development  of  the  Oahe  Pro- 
ject. Daring  the  years  and  years  of  planning 
and  promotion  of  the  project,  a  very  limited 
amount  of  information  was  widely  known. 
I  believe  the  general  public  stUl  fails  to 
realize  the  scope  of  the  project  or  the  Im- 
pact of  this  development  on  the  natural 
resources,  and  on  the  social  and  economie 
conditions  of  the  existing  family  farm  sys- 
tem and  nual  communities  of  the  area. 

Over  the  years  we  have  heard  nothing  but 
great  benefits  from  the  project,  no  adverse 
effects.  Such  benefits  as  economic  boom  un- 
limited supply  of  high  quality  water,  in- 
crease fish  and  wild  life.  In  the  farming 
business  it  is  highly  competitive  if  some 
one  wants  to  irrigate,  thalt  is  his  business. 
If  my  neighbor  wants  to  buy  a  new  tractor 
that  is  his  biislness.  I  expect  Mm  to  pay  for 
it  which  he  does.  I  dont  believe  I  or  anyone 
else  should  have  to  pay  for  anyones  irrigation 
through  ova  power  bill. 

We  are  all  concerned  about  our  natural 
resources.  I  believe  the  destruction  of  110,000 
acres  of  good  productive  land,  one  large  and 
only  lake  in  Beadle  County,  and  the  near 
by  area,  namely,  Lake  Byr6n.  Channeling  of 
the  James  River  and  destfuetioa  of  a  large 
nxmiber  of  family  farmsteads  and  dlsmput- 
ing  the  operation  of  man;^  more  is  certainly 
distruction  of  our  natural  nesources. 

No  study  has  been  mada  of  the  economic, 
social  cr  environmental  tax  loss  to  the  areas 
affected.  Even  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
admits  this  might  encourage  Corporation 
farming.  If  so,  wont  our  food  supply  aom* 
day  be  in  the  handa  of  a  few,  the  same  as 
our  oil  supply  is  right  now.  Then  what  will  ha 
the  outcome?  Corporation$  will  control  pro- 
duction, processing,  and  marketing  ot  tha 
food  which  we  need  tar  our  salvation. 

I.  would  also  like  to  draw  your  attention 
to  the  loss  of  electric  energy.  AU  of  this  will 
have  to  be  replaced  by  higher  cost  from  other 
sources.  There  will  be  ah  anmial  loss  of 
109,000,000  K.W.  from  vrater  lost  ttiat  wfll 
not  be  going  through  the  generators.  43,000,- 
000  K.W.  for  pumping,  wbloh  amounts  to 
242,000.000  K.W.  This  total  is  eqtial  to  the 
amoimt  at  electricity  that  Is  used  In  10  Rural 
Electric  Coop  the  last  year.  Besides  another 
43,000,000  K.W.  Which  will  be  used  If  60% 
of  the  Irrigation  Is  by  the  ^rinkler  system. 

I  believe  with  the  weather  modification 
programs  being  studied  in  our  area  and  tha 
state,  plus  the  new  varieties  at  grains  and 
forages  we  have  nowadays  and  we  know  they 
will  improve,  we  cant  afford  to  experiment 
with  our  productive  land  In  South  Dakota 
and  take  any  chances  of  ruining  It  fraever. 
Finally,  to  q>end  $1309  per  acre  to  get  the 
water  to  the  land  plus  $i0J0  per  acre  fc^ 
water  emd  operation  malatenance  cost  per 
year.  Cost  of  the  equipment  and  operation 
expenses  is  surely  going  to  lead  the  financial 
disaster  for  this  part  of  South  Dakota. 

SrATKioMT  or  Daka  C.  JwsnrmaM. 
MAsnoK,  8.  Dak. 

Tour  environmental  ocnftareiioa  In  Bloux 
Falls  Saturday  was  ona  oC  tha  best  I've  at- 
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tended.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  ntunber 
of  women  attending,  and  for  the  propcHtion 
of  young  peofde  of  both  aexes.  Iliank  you 
for  calling  it. 

May  I  Insert  the  following  statements  Into 
thereoord: 

1.  This  nation's  philoaophy  toward  exploit- 
ing natural  resources  wsemw  to  be — and  has 
been  for  40  years  at  least — diet's  steal  from 
our  grandchildren  and  let  them  pay  for  it. 
This  attitude  must  be  reversed  to  let's  con- 
serve for  our  deecendants  for  all  time  and 
pay  our  own  bills. 

2.  As  I  mentioned  in  our  short  conversa- 
tion, the  world  has  been  on  a  collision  course 
with  resource  extinction  at  an  exponentially 
rising  rate.  At  our  present  rate  of  Increasing 
demand,  the  wtnrld  will  be  all  out  of  oU  In 
20  years,  natural  gas  in  22  years  and  coal 
in  111  years  (if  we  transfer  more  of  the  load 
to  coal,  well  use  it  up  that  much  soooer.) 
If  vast  new  discoveries  should  suddenly  in- 
crease our  reserves  600%.  with  the  world 
demimd  continuing  to  Increase  at  its  pres- 
ent exponential  rate,  this  will  extend  the  day 
of  reckoning  only  39  years  for  coal,  27  years 
for  gas  and  30  years  for  oil.  [The  limits  to 
growth.  Meadows  St  others,  1972,  Potomac  As- 
sociation, 1707  L  St.,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.]  This  clearly  means  that  even  If  the 
current  energy  crisis  is  soon  solved,  we  are 
heading  for  trouble,  fast,  not  only  as  a  na- 
tion but  as  a  world.  And  of  course  the  U3.  is 
the  worst  offender.  We've  got  to  reduce  not 
Just  our  rate  of  Increase  but  our  actual  con- 
sumption. This  requires  a  worldwide  change 
of  attitude  from  consumption  to  conserva- 
tion. 

8.  It  seems  that  the  environmentalists 
and  the  energy  people  confront  each  other 
in  a  spirit  of  intranslgency,  the  one  saying 
thou  Shalt  not  dig,  the  other  saying  to  hell 
with  the  earth.  Is  there  some  way  we  can 
adt^t  the  attitude;  we  need  the  energy  and 
we  must  preserve  our  environment.  Let's  see 
how  we  can  extract  the  energy  with  minimum 
damage. 

4.  As  Rev.  Del  T.lnd  said  to  me  at  the  con- 
ference, "It's  irresponsible  free  enterprise 
plus  technology  that  have  shafted  ua." 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

STAnexxMT    or    Rot    Tii>sao>*sn,    Paxsmnrr, 

Souni  Dakota  Association  or  Consxxva- 

TioN  DiSTUCTS,  Fahtax,  S.  Dak. 

In  response  to  your  announcement  of  the 
January  12,  1974  "Conference  on  Envlrcm- 
mental  Issues"  I  am  submitting  this  written 
statement. 

Tour  announcement  and  the  agenda  con-  - 
vey  the  thought  that  environmental  protec- 
tion and  economic  development  are  two  sig- 
nificant national  goals;  that  activities  or 
regulations  related  to  environmental  pro- 
tection which  stifie  economic  well  being  are 
not  acceptable  alternatives  in  the  long  run; 
that  these  two  goals  while  competing  at  their 
extremes,  can  be  made  ooii^>atlbie  by  ra- 
tional thinking,  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration. 

The  operation  of  Conservation  Districts 
Is  a  prime  example  of  such  a  rational  ap- 
proach. Forty  years  ago  Districts  were 
criticized,  by  some,  as  being  ovorly  evan- 
gelistic in  publicizing  the  need  for  soil  and 
water  conservation.  However  Districts  have 
gained  wide  acceptance  by  the  cooperative, 
voluntary  program  we  have  administered. 
Conservation  has  been  applied  with  concern 
for  sustained  protection  of  the  natural  and 
of  man's  environment;  concern  for  the  farm- 
er's and  rural  oommxinity's  economic  wel- 
fare: and  concern  for  the  national  need  of 
current  and  sustained  food  and  fiber  pro- 
duction. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  the  recent  devtiop- 
ment  of  interest  by  the  public  In  protecting 
the  natural  environment,  but  we  become 
alarmed  at  the  irrational  extremes  that  cer- 


tain individuals,  organizations,  agencies,  leg- 
islatures, and  even  the  courts  have  gone  In 
ignoring  man's  total  environment  for  the 
sake  of  minor  or  indeterminate  benefits  to 
the  natural  environment. 

While  the  National  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Act  expresses  concepts  that  Conserva- 
tion Districts  can  approve;  the  adminis- 
tration and  interpretation  of  the  Act  leaves 
much  to  be  desired. 

Part  of  the  confusion  and  shortages  (en- 
ergy, food,  water)  that  are  apparent,  or  po- 
tential, on  the  national  scene  are  in  my 
Judgment  due  to  irrational,  short  sighted 
and  dictatorial  administration  of  NEPA. 

Actions  by  EPA  in  fostering  outside  citi- 
zens groups  to  bring  suit  under  NEPA  have 
caused  delays,  hardship  and  financial  loss  to 
local  rural  residents  who  are  seeking  to  im- 
plement watershed  protection  programs. 
Rural  people  need  these  projects  in  order 
to  benefit  the  natural  environment,  to  im- 
prove their  well  being  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  South  Dakota. 

The  concept  of  environmental  Impact 
statements  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  en- 
vironmental Impacts,  public  disclosure,  and 
agency  analysis  has  been  subverted  by  using 
it  as  a  method  to  veto  at  delay  needed  proj- 
ects. Under  the  guise  of  legitimate  comments 
on  these  statements,  material  has  been  sub- 
mitted which  is  irrelevant  and  contains  half 
truths  and  generalizations. 

The  matter  is  further  complicated  in  that 
these  comments  take  on  the  status  of  veto 
power  over  the  thoroughly  investigated  and 
locally  accepted  project  plan.  Adverse  com- 
ments submitted  by  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions whose  representatives  have  never 
viewed  the  project,  and  whose  comments  are 
based  on  conjecture  and  generalization 
should  not  be  permitted  to  terminate  or 
cause  undue  delay  of  worthwhile  projects. 

In  short  this  means  that  water  reeouiee 
development  programs  and  natural  resource 
conservation  effcnrts  have  l>een  tied  up  by  the 
indecision,  inadequate  guidelines,  and  bu- 
reaucratic red  tape  created  by  NEPA. 

The  courts  have  added  to  the  confusion 
by  allowing  most  anyone  with  the  word  "en- 
vironment"  on  their  lips  to  cause  an  in- 
junction to  be  issued  thereby  delaying  or 
terminating  a  project.  TtM  praot  at  such  as- 
sertions should  rest  in  part,  at  least,  on  tboss 
making  tbem;  not  entirely  on  project  spon- 
sors. 

We  iMlleve  Congress  needs  to  take  a  hard 
lo<A  at  the  results  of  their  NEPA  handywotk. 
The  simplistic  approach  of  omaldenng  the 
"status  quo"  as  moat  desirable  for  man's  en- 
vironment needs  to  be  questUmsd.  MalittalB- 
Ing  the  "status  quo"  igncree  the  complicated 
inter-relationship  of  the  factors  that  make 
up  our  environment;  that  Is  our  well  being. 
This  is  not  the  area  in  which  to  advocate 
sledge  hammer  arbitrary  regulations  or  pro- 
cedures, even  if  well  intended,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  environment.  Congress  needs 
to  advocate  a  more  evoltitionary  assimilation 
of  environmental  actions  v^ich  will  permit 
our  development  and  oiir  eooaumiy  to  move 
forward.  To  move  forward  while  considering 
environmental  impacts— reducing  adverse 
impacts— oorrscttng  or  tmptortitg  the  exist- 
ing envlronmmt. 

To  move  development  fcnward,  in  this  set- 
ting, even  with  oooasional  envlmnmsntal  set 
bat^  (wlilch  in  most  oases  can  be  ctanacted) 
will  do  much  toward  stemming  the  tide  of 
bad  news  (abortagea,  ratlnnlng.  etc),  reduce 
national  eonf  usUm  and  put  the  natkm  back 
on  track. 

Recently  the  South  Dakota  Ooneervatlon 
Commission  prepared  a  document  on  "Land 
Oonasrvatton  and  Development  PoUey."  rm 
endoeing  a  copy  aa  repreasntatlve  of  the 
thinking  of  Conservation  DIsblets. 

I  I4>preciate  the  importunity  to  submit 
thess  coounenta;  I  hope  they  wIU  bs  hstpfol, 
and  that  tha  Ccmferenos  la  a  sue 


Stais  LAini  CoirasxvATioN  akd  DsvxLoncxitT 

POLICT 
INTEODUCTIOK 

South  Dakota  land  area,  of  some  49.611,- 
904  acres,  is  for  all  practical  piurpoees  fixed. 
EUghty  point  one  per  cent  (39,952,900  acres) 
Is  In  private  ownership.  Federal  lands  total 
3,345,740  acres,  state  lands  1,678,633  acres  and 
Indian  tribal  and  individual  land  4,734,629 
acres.  The  genertJ  welfare  of  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  Is  heavily  dependent  on  land, 
for  its  agricultural  productivity,  its  mmeral 
resources.  Its  natural  beauty  and  its  allied 
resources  of  water,  natural  vegetation  and 
wUdlife. 

The  purpose  of  this  policy  for  land  con- 
servation and  development  is  to  make  use  of 
the  land  while  maintaining  Its  productivity 
for  the  economic,  the  physical  and  the  en- 
vironmental well  being  of  its  people  now  and 
in  the  future. 

The  authority  for  the  State  Conservation 
Commlsalon  to  develop  and  Implement  a  state 
policy  for  land  conservation  and  dereiopment 
is  contained  in  38-8,  subaection  (6)  of  the 
Natural  Resoiu-ces  Conservation  District  Ijaw. 

The  policy  of  the  State  relating  to  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  land  and  re- 
lated resources  Is  stated  in  38-8-1  of  the 
Conservation  District  Law  as  follows: 

"It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
this  State  and  within  the  scope  of  this  chap- 
ter to  provide  for  the  conservation  of  the  soil 
and  soil  resources  of  this  State,  and  for  the 
control  and  prevention  of  soil  erosion,  and 
for  the  prevention  of  fiood  water  and  sedi- 
ment damages,  and  for  furthulng  the  con- 
servation, development,  utilization  and  dis- 
posal of  water,  and  thereby  to  preserve  nat- 
ural resovLTcee,  control  fixxxis.  prevent  impair- 
ment of  dams  and  reservoirs,  assist  in  main- 
taining the  navigability  of  rivers  and  harbors, 
preserve  wildlife,  protect  the  tax  base,  pro- 
tect public  lands  and  protect  and  promote 
the  health,  safety,  and  general  welfare  of  ths 
people  of  this  State." 

This  document  has  been  developed  by  ths 
State  Conservation  Commission  In  br&er  to 
continue  and  update  the  above  policy  by 
means  of  identifying  certain  specifics  and  by 
prescribing  a  broad  method  or  process  for 
implementing  the  State  policy.  In  i^Klatlnc 
its  policy  for  the  use  of  its  land  and  water 
resources,  the  State  of  South  Dakota  will : 

1.  Consider  all  land  and  water  uss  in  ths 
light  of  providing  for  people's  needs  while 
sustaining  qtiality  in  the  environment. 

2.  Insure  that  the  ecological  effects  are 
considered  for  all  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion or  development  proposals. 

3.  Provide  for  coordinated  development  of 
its  land  and  water  resources  including  the 
protection  of  critical  areas  and  areas  with 
unique  natural  resource  values  by  advocating 
the  development  of  state,  county  and  multi- 
coimty  plans  based  on  the  subseqeunt  prin- 
ciples. 

SCOPE 

1.  The  scope  of  this  State  Land  Policy 
shall  extend  to  the  conservation  development 
and  use  of  all  land,  both  public  and  private 
witiiin  the  state. 

2.  The  purpose  of  this  State  Land  Policy 
Is  to  insure  environmental  protection  to  all 
lands  and  waters  within  the  State;  to  provide 
coordinated  planning  and  use  of  such  land; 
to  provide  for  the  protection  of  areas  of  criti- 
cal environmental  concern;  to  insure  its  im- 
plementation through  plans  for  present  and 
future  land  use  prepared  by  public  agencies 
in  effecting  their  authorizations,  and  by  pri- 
vate individuals  and  organizations  In  pursu- 
ing their  conservation  and  development  goals. 

miTCirus 
1.  Private  ownership  of  land  ts  a  right  to 
the  extent  that  ita  use  does  not  *'"rrt'"fff  upon 
the  rights  of  others,  mcludlng  future  genera- 
tions, or  become  a  public  nuisance  or  a  men- 
ace to  public  health  and  safety.  In  meeting 
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publlo  SMds  or  In  lxnpl«in»ntixi«  theae  prin- 
ciples, access  to  or  use  of  privately  owned 
property  will  be  subjact  to  reimbursement  to 
the  landowner.  Wben  compliance  with  any 
land  use  tegxUatlon  requires  tbe  establlsb- 
ia«at  of  qtwlal  j>ubllc  benafflt  measurea  by 
private  UuUvldual  <x  qcganisatlon.  incentives 
will  be  provided  by  tba  public. 

a.  Multiple  land  use,  subject  to  the  £lgbts 
of  tbe  owner,  will  be  a  goal.  If  comp&tlble 
uses  of  the  owner,  will  be  a  goal.  If  Incom- 
patible uses  exist  or  are  i^tparent  a  compro- 
mise solution  will  be  sou^t. 


a.  Multiple  use  means  tbat  equal  priority 
Is  given  to  all  possible  uses  of  land  and  water 
resouroee,  not  necessarily  tbe  combination 
of  usee  tbat  give  the  greatest  monetary  re- 
turn, but  tbe  uses  that  best  meet  tbe  Indi- 
cated present  and  future  needs  of  tbe  people. 

b.  Predominant  land  use  Is  a  modified  tortn 
of  multiple  use  pertaining  to  varlooa  private 
(i.  e.  agriculture,  industry,  business,  etc.) 
sad  public  (l.e.  transportation,  parks,  utll- 
Itlee,  botislng)  activities  which  by  their  na- 
ture or  purpose  indicates  an  existing,  or 
planned,  predominant  use  of  tbe  ooncemed 
parcel  at  land.  However,  predominant  land 
use  differs  from  sin^e  pur];>ose  use  in  that 
it  does  Involve  development  of  uses  other 
than  predominant  use  including  protection 
of  the  environment. 

c.  Single  purpose  or  lltnlterl  use  means  tbe 
preservation  of  unique,  rare,  or  relic  areas  of 
historical,  archaeological,  natural,  or  scenic 
▼aloe. 

3.  Land  disturbing  activities  for  public  and 
private  uses  and  developments  shall  provide 
for  the  oonteol  of  soil  erotion  by  wind  and 
water,  the  wnnimigiwg  of  dMeterious  effects 
upon  the  natural  or  existing  environment. 

4.  Ijand  devtiopment  plans  and  their  im- 
plementation are  to  pi^ide  for  considera- 
tion of  the  long  term  environmental  effects 
of  the  land  as  well  as  th»  economic,  physical 
and  social  well  being  of  the  Individuals  and 
oommunltlcs  eoncemed. 

5.  Land  use  and  land  use  practices  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  land  capabilities  In 
order  to  maintain  its  productivity,  prevent 
excessive  soil  erosion,  slltatlon.  pollution  to 
lakes  and  streams,  and  damage  to  public 
or  private  facilities. 

6.  Flood  plain  land  use  shall  be  restricted  to 
developmenta  that  provide  protection  to: 
human  life,  the  economy,  and  tbe  natural 
environment. 

7.  Beaearch  wUl  ba  sought  for  problems  of 
land  oonservatloa  and  development  and  con- 
trol of  natural  erosion  for  which  solutions 
are  not  readily  available. 

8.  .Informing  and  educating  botb  children 
and  adults  that  land  is  a  finite  resource  basic 
Xor,  man  and  all  his  activttlss  will  be  fos- 
tsred.as  a  continuing  prpcess. 

B.  In  tbe  assessing  of  land  for  taxing  pur- 
poses consideration  will  be  given  to  encour- 
aging those  uses  and  management  prac- 
tices .neoeasary  to  provide  a  quality  life  for 
people  and  provide  for  conservation  and  en- 
vironmental protection. 

10.  A  State  t«nd  Use  Plan  developed  with 
dtlaan  participation  which  will  Include 
measurss  and  regulations  for  its  Implementa- 
tion shall  be  developed.  TtiiB  plan  shall 
be  based  upon  an  inventory  providing  in- 
formation on  tbe  amount,  distribution,  na- 
ture and  condition  of ,  the  land,  water,  and 
environmental  resouroea;  and  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  peopls  for  these  re- 
sources. Objectives  of  the  plan  will  Include 
tbe  conservation  of  the  productive  capacity 
of  tha  land  and  mUt  naouroea.  and  the 
protection  of  the  natural  envlroimient,  while 
providing  for  the  pressnt  and  the  futtue 
economic,  physical  and  spiritual  well  be- 
ing of  the  people  of  this  statte. 
xian,nizvT*Tioir 

1.  This  policy  stotement  wUl  be  submitted 
to  tbe  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 


Cakota  tor  Its  adoption.  This  adoption  to 
Include  tbe  directing  of  all  agencies  and 
political  subdlTlBlons  of  State  Oovemment, 
with  authorities  and  responsibilities  for 
land  and  land  use,  to  be  rognizant  of  the 
policy  and  utilize  their  forces  and  authori- 
ties to  Implement  this  policy. 

2.  The  Conservation  Commission  will  re- 
view this  policy  annually  at  Its  January 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
progress  tn  Implementing  the  policy  and 
to  consider  revisions. 

3.  Tbe  advisory  committee  which  was  in- 
strumental in  developing  this  policy  will 
be  retained  as  continuing  advisors  to  tbe 
State  Conservation  Conunlsslon  as  needed. 

XXPLANATORT    NOTES    rOB    PttNCIPLES    OV    tAND 
CONSOtVATION  AITD  DXVXI^PXXNT 

(1)  This  principle  recogitfzes  that  the  Im- 
plementation Of  a  policy  of  land  conservation 
and  development  will  be  subject  to  tbe  right 
of  private  property.  However,  while  recogniz- 
ing the  right  of  private  property  as  para- 
mount, it  also  recognizes  the  obligation  of 
good  stewardship  of  the  land.  In  the  event 
that  misuse  of  the  land  causes  damage,  or 
Is  a  menace,  to  others;  public  Intervention  to 
correct  the  situation  Is  Indicated. 

Public  Intervention  to  itgulate  land  use 
or  treatment:  to  acquire  for  public  use;  or 
preserve  through  public  ownership  will  in- 
volve reimbursement  of  the  private  land- 
owner to  the  extent  of  the  Infringement  or 
loss  of  the  private  property  right.  Incentives 
(Le.  tax  relief,  cost-sharing,  etc.)  are  indi- 
cated in  event  public  needs  for  land  use  and 
treatment  require  special  use  or  treatment; 
the  net  effect  of  which  Is  an  economic  loss 
to  private  individual  or  organization. 

(2)  This  principle  recognizes  that  land 
can  be  used  for  more  than  one  purpose.  That 
Its  use  for  all  applicable  purposes  is  to  be 
considered  and  attempted.  The  principle 
also  recognizes  that  soma  land  iises  are 
competing  especially  when  an  attempt  Is 
made  to  accord  them  equal  priority.  In  this 
event  a  category  of  a  predominant  land  use, 
is  recognized.  However,  by  definition,  pre- 
dominant land  use  requlrea  that  action  be 
taken  to  develop  land  uses  other  than  the 
predominant  use  and  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  natural  environment. 

Finally  for  special  purpoaes  such  as  those 
mentioned,  single  pvupose  preservation  may 
be  needed. 

(S)  While  this  principle  applies  to  all  land 
uses  and  treatment,  its  thrust  is  aimed  at 
■ach  activities  as  mining,  top  soil  removal, 
liighway  construction,  developments  of  air- 
ports, etc.  Tbe  principle  encompasses  con- 
-servation  considerations  (I.e.  soil  erosion, 
water  pollution)  and  treatment  during  botb 
the  operations  or  construction  stage  and  the 
ocKUlitlon  of  the  land  surface  following  the 
cessation  of  operations,  or  completion  of 
construction.  Further  legislation  and  regu- 
lations such  as  now  provided  by  the  "Sur- 
face Mining  Land  Reclamation  Act"  may  be 
needed  to  Implement  this  principle. 

(4)  This  principle  is  directed  toward  land 
develapment  (I.e.  housing,  industrial,  com- 
mercial) which  involves  disturbing  the  land 
surface;  presents  a  hazard  from  water  pollu- 
tion (l.e.  soil  erosion,  inadequate  sanitary 
and  waste  disposal) ;  effects  the  environment 
(i.e.  loss  of  tipen  space) ;  effects  the  economy 
and  use  of  sorroundlng  areas  (i.e.  resteletlons 
in  use  at  agriculture  lands  for  dairies,  feed- 
lota,  etc.,  or  increases  taxes  for  special  dls- 
triota  such  as  water,  fire,  and  sanitary) ;  re- 
sults in  social  and  commxinlty  problems  (l.e. 
BubstMidtrd  developments  and  (or)  sab- 
standard  keuslng  caused  bf  Inattsution  to 
soil  coBditions,  water  tabls,  flood  hazards, 
building  and  development  standards;  exist- 
ing facilities  such  as  airports,  industrial  de- 
velopments, etc.) 

Hie  principle  Implies  that  development 
plans  provide  full  disclosuie  of  site  condi- 
tions and  corrective  measures  to  recltlfy  any 


inadequacies  or  hazards.  Further  that  deci- 
sion makers  (i.e.  planning  commission, 
county  commission,  city  oomndls)  take  into 
account  not  only  the  on-stte  effects  of  tbe 
development  but  the  Immediate  and  future 
effects  on  the  surrounding  lands,  develop- 
ments, and  the  community;  Legislation  and 
regtilatlon  may  be  necessary: tor  ln^>lementa- 
tlon. 

(6)  This  principle  appUea  to  all  land  uses 
and  development,  but  Is  directed  nutlnly  at 
agrlcultiirta  and  otlier  extensive  land  uses. 
The  concern  expressed  here  Is  tbat  the  laud 
remain  productive  by  use  of  conservation 
measures  which  will  also  mamtam  or  Improve 
the  natural  environment. 

The  development  of  land  vise  regulation 
or  Erosion  and  Sediment  Control  Legislation 
will  be  necessary  to  implement  this  prmciple. 

(6)  This  principle  is  limited  to  use  of  flood 
plain  lands.  A  separate  principle  was  de- 
veloped because  the  special  significance  in 
terms  of  loss  of  life  and  property  caused  by 
Intensive  flood  plain  developments.  Regular 
tlons  including,  exclusion,  special  use,  special 
building  codes,  etc.,  may  be  Involved  in  im- 
plementing this  principle. 

(7)  This  principle  recognlees  tbat  there  Is 
a  continuing  need  for  research  in  the  tech- 
nical, economic,  social  and  governmental 
aspects  of  land  conservation  and  develop- 
ment. 

Funding  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment may  be  needed  to  fwther  Implement 
the  principle. 

(8)  Many  problems  in  land  conservation 
and  development  result  from  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge and  a  lack  of  appreciation  for  the  factors 
and  considerations  that  are  Involved  in  land 
use  and  treatment.  This  priaiclple  recognizee 
the  need  for  a  continuing  effort  to  educate 
all  people  in  the  subject  of  natviral  resource 
conservation  and  development.  Implementa- 
tion through  teacher  tralnlixg  and  funding 
may  be  needed. 

(9)  Policies  and  proceduros  used  in  taxing 
real  property  can  have  a  significant  effect  on 
land  use.  Other  states  have  witnessed  the 
effects  of  poorly  planned  and  (or)  uncoordi- 
nated land  developments.  Land  assessments 
based  on  these  developments  continue  and 
(or)  accelerate  this  uncoordinated,  unregu- 
lated, often  sub-standard  conditions.  Devel- 
opers lured  by  low  prices  for  land  beyond 
city  limits  initiate  bousing  and  commercial 
developments  in  a  leap  frogglng  manner. 
Open  apaces  (le.  agriculture)  surrounding 
these  developments  may  be  assessed  on  their 
apparent  potential  for  such  development 
even  though  the  landowner  wants  the  land 
to  remain  In  its  present  use.  This  results  In 
economic  hardship  to  the  landowner,  result- 
ing in  eventiial  sale  of  the  property,  economic 
instability  for  the  conununlty,  idle  land,  and 
loss  of  open  space.  Incentives  should  be  con- 
sidered to  retain  class  I,  2,  and  3  for  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

This  principle  implies  that  planning  and 
tax  assessment  needs  to  be  coordinated  in 
order  to  provide  for  orderly  growth  of  our 
communities  and  our  State,  while  providing 
equitable  tax  assessment.  Legislation  to  pro- 
vide tax  equity,  orderly  development,  and 
protection  of  extensive  land  use  (I.e.  agricul- 
tiure,  forestry,  recreation)  may  be  needed. 

(10)  This  principle  embodies  all  the  fore- 
going principles.  These  principles  provide 
state  policy  for  land  conservation  and  devel- 
opment for  use  in  developiqg  a  State  Land 
Use  Plan. 

Staxxmsnt  of  Mas.  Hxisit  Metzincxb, 
Pbhbx,  S.  Dak. 

Although  I  was  unable  to  attend  these 
meetings,  I  vrould  like  to  express  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  for  the  opportunity  af- 
forded all  of  us  by  the  exch«nge  of  opinions 
regarding  especially,  the  above  stated  Issue. 

After  a  great  deal  of  consideration  and  as 
a  result  of  past  experience  of  personal  M- 
volvement  in  complete  loss  of  our  home. 
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ranch  and  farm  operations  in  the  Oahe  Proj- 
ect. I  must  go  on  record  as  being  opposed  to 
the  Oahe  Irrigation  Unit,  primarily  on  the 
basis  that  too  many  acres  of  land  will  be 
taken  out  of  production,  off  the  tax  roles, 
and  too  many  families  will  be  forced  to  lose 
their  entire  operations,  as  well  as  those  who 
Will  suffer  disruption  and  loss  of  acreage,  only 
to  benefit  a  relatively  few. 

I  also  question  the  evaluation  of  the  Oahe 
Irrigation  Unit  since  the  so-called  benefits 
will  be  realized  In  an  area  which  la  already  in 
a  highly  productive  region  of  the  State. 

The  biggest  industry  in  South  Dakota  Is 
fanning,  and  very  possibly  always  will  be, 
because  of  our  geographic  location.  It  does 
not  seem  likely  that  raw  materials  will  be 
shipped  in  and  manufactured  goods  will  be 
returned  from  here,  to  more  densely  popu- 
lated areas.  It  would  seem  wise,  then,  to 
conserve  and  reserve  the  Industry,  rather 
than  deplete  and  forfeit  more  and  more  of 
our  productive  land  to  one  project  after  an- 
other. 

South  Dakota,  and  especially  Central  South 
Dakota,  has  already  sacrificed  enough  from 
it's  chief  Industry  for  the  sake  of  progress 
and  benefit  for  others.  We  cannot  be  satis- 
fied for  our  loss  nor  repaid,  by  continuation 
of  land  acquisition.  It  Is  most  ironic  that 
we  are  now  being  asked  to  forfeit  our  farms 
and  ranches  for  the  sake  of  improving  other 
farms  and  ranches.  This,  in  any  language 
would  appear  discriminatory. 

The  practice  of  land  acquisition  Is  becom- 
ing much  too  common  and  most  selfish. 

I  have  lived  on  a  farm  and  in  South 
Dakota  all  my  life.  I  have  witnessed  the 
struggle  of  farm  families  trying  to  exist  in  all 
stages  of  our  economy.  It  is  fantasy  to  con- 
clude those  farm  families  who  are  supposedly 
to  benefit  from  this  project  vrtll  be  able  to  do 
so,  or  that  more  farms  will  be  created  by 
this  project.  There  are  no  figures  to  support 
the  theory  that  Irrigators  realize  more  profit 
than  dry  land  farmers.  I  fall  to  see  then, 
who  will  profit  from  this  project,  so  costly, 
but  the  contractors  and  the  Agency  which 
propagates  Its  office. 

It  is  triUy  the  youth  of  South  Dakota, 
interested  in  agriculture,  who  are  the  real 
losers.  Statistics  tell  us  that  most  of  our 
farmers  are  old  men.  Farm  economy  does  not 
allow  young  men  into  the  business  easily, 
unless  they  Inherit  the  family  farm.  The 
average  farm  boy,  would.  In  most  Instances, 
inherit  as  many  debts  as  he  would  equity  in 
the  average  family  farm. 

The  capital  required  to  begin  a  career  in 
farming  is  preposterous.  The  capital  required 
to  begin  or  continue  a  career  In  irrigation 
farming  is  impossible. 

The  possibility  to  obtain  a  farm  or  ranch 
is  a  rare  opportunity,  even  with  ci^ital  avail- 
able. The  chances  of  paying  for  a  farm  in  one 
lifetime.  Is  a  thing  of  tbe  past.  Now  we  see 
that  it  takes  more  than  one  generation  on 
the  same  farm  to  accomplish  this  feat.  So  not 
only  the  present  owners  suffer  the  loss  of 
land,  but  the  inheritable  rights  of  their  son's 
is  lost,  also. 

Under  the  threat  and  intimidation  of  a 
project  to  acquire  land  for  public  use.  it  la 
always  possible  to  buy  a  certain  amount  of 
land  (as  is  the  case  of  land  already  purchased 
in  the  Blunt  Reservoir  tract)  because  there 
Is  always  those  people  who  can  be  influenced 
to  sell  for  reasons  such  as  retiring,  relocat- 
ing, or  because  they  simply  accept  the  fact 
that  they  can  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  their  farms.  Under  this  guise,  the  public 
is  led  to  believe  tbe  action  of  a  few  to  sell 
their  land  is  an  assent  toward  overall  ap- 
proval. This  same  land  would  have  l>een 
swallowed  up  on  the  open  market,  overnight, 
and  for  more  money  than  has  been  paid 
heretofore,  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
and  an  opportunity  would  have  been  created 
for  a  young  farmer. 

Land  is  expendable.  No  one  has  figured  out 
a  way  to  make  any  more,  but  every  agency 


seems  to  be  working  on  a  way  to  take  it  out 
of  private  ownership  and  place  it  in  public 
use.  Tbe  threat  of  land  acquisition  surrounds 
us  everywhere. 

This  abdominable  practice  must  come  to 
a  halt.  Private  enterprize  built  this  nation. 
The  conclusion  of  this  practice  will  destroy  it. 
We  were  a  young  family  when  we  lost  our 
lands  in  the  Oahe  Project.  I  know  we  will 
never  recover  from  that  loss.  We  now  have 
sons  who  desperately  look  for  an  opportunity 
to  engage  in  farming  and  ranching.  They 
have  been  denied  that  opportunity  by  our 
loss.  I  have  learned  to  forgive  what  has  hap- 
pened to  us,  but  I  cannot  forgive  what  our 
loss  has  cost  our  sons,  and  now  I  can  see  this 
happening  again  to  the  sons  of  other  families 
who  are  threatened  by  still  another  project 
There  really  Is  an  Impact  to  humanities  to 
be  considered  and  I  seriously  doubt  that 
much  attention  or  concern  is  given  to  study 
of  same.  I  emphasize  again,  that  land  acqui- 
sition is  beqomlng  much  too  commonplace. 
Besides  our  losing  our  farm,  my  Father 
loet  his  in  the  Big  Bend  Project.  My  aunt 
lost  her  house  in  Rapid  City  in  the  Urban 
Renewal  Development  Act.  Now  we  are 
threatened  a  second  time  with  losing  siz- 
able acreage  from  another  farm  for  the 
Oahe  Irrigation  Unit  Prc^KWal. 

We  who  have  forfeited  our  inalienable 
rights  for  the  t)eneflt  of  others  are  the 
forgotten  pe<H>le.  No  one  has  shown  concern 
for  oiu:  welfare  nor  considered  what  the 
effects  of  this  has  been.  Before  such  time 
that  more  people  are  asked  to  make  sacrl- 
flces,  there  Is  a  moral  duty  to  make  a 
thorough  evaluation  of  the  "costs"  of  this 
project  to  conclude  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  it  Is  worthy  of  the  price. 

I  believe  also,  it  Is  the  moral  duty  of 
every  public  official  to  conduct  a  study  of 
same  and  make  an  honest  evaluation  known 
to  the  public.  So  far,  the  public  has  been 
spoon  fed  to  believe  this  project  is  worthy 
and  very  little  publicity  has  been  given  to 
the  contrary. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  call  attenticm 
to  the  ironically  direct  contradiction  tn 
Land  Use  recommendations  and  the  Oahe 
Irrigation  Unit  Proposal.  Land  Use  recom- 
mends conservation  of  farm  lands  tat  fu- 
ture generations.  The  Oahe  Irrigation  Unit 
propoees  destruction  of  entire  farm  lands, 
wetlands,  natural  scenic  areas,  and  all  else 
In  tbe  way,  to  fulfill  its  purpose  of  enhanc- 
ing another  area  of  slightly  more  than  equal 
proportions. 

I  urge  you  to  hold  subsequent  hearings 
so  that  every  consideration  may  be  given 
before  this  project  goes  any  further. 

I  sincerely  support  a  moratorium  on  the 
Oahe  Irrigation  Project  xintil  every  question 
is  answered. 

Statkmznt  or  Richabo  A.  Schlxttsenxk,  Di- 

BXCTOB,  iMSTrmTE  OF  ATMOSPHXaiC 

SciEMCEs,  South  Dakota  School  or  Mnncs 

&  TBCHNOXOGT,  RAPm  ClTT,  S.  DAK. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  10  December 
inviting  me  to  attend  a  state-wide  conference 
on  environmental  issues  scheduled  to  be  held 
on  la  January  in  Sioux  Falls. 

Tour  announcement  of  ~T  December  in- 
vites written  comments  for  Inclusion  In  tbe 
record  of  the  conference.  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  memorandum  for  the  record  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  B.  L.  Davis  of  our  staff  docu- 
menting evidence  for  pollution  effects  on  pre- 
cipitation processes.  This  document,  and  the 
attached  news  clipping  from  the  Aapid  City 
Journal  prepared  by  Dick  Rebbeck,  explains 
some  of  tbe  reasons  for  the  concern  tbat  I 
have  that  far  too  little  emphasis  is  being 
given  to  studies  on  possible  cloud  and 
weather  changes  that  can  result  from  pollu- 
tion from  industrialization.  This  Is  an  area 
tat  which  I  believe  substantially  more  re- 
search support  is  essential  if  we  are  to  deal 
Intelligently  with  the  requirements  for  in- 


creased energy  and  understand  the  physical 
effects  of  the  particulates  that  will  be  pro- 
duced from  burning  of  fossil  fuels. 

A  Sttmmakt  of  the  Effects  or  Urban-  ams 

COUStrSTION-PBODUCED     AEKOSOI.S     ON     PBE- 

czprrATioN  Processes 


(By  B.L.Davis) 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

A  number  of  studies  in  the  past  10  year 
period  has  produced  substantial  evidence 
that  Inadvertent  modification  of  the  veather 
may  take  place  both  from  the  urba^.  "heat 
island"  effect  as  well  as  from  various  types  of 
aerosols  produced  by  urban  industrial  proc- 
esses and  agricultural  burning  techniques. 
Most  evidence  suggests  a  positive  effect  (that 
Is  an  Increase  In  precipitation)  due  to  the 
process  of  aerosol  entralnment  into  clouds. 
However,  there  has  been  other  direct  observa- 
tional evidence  vrith  regard  to  agricultural 
burning  techniques,  as  well  as  less  obvious 
evidence  from  inrban  produced  aerosols,  that 
under  certain  meteorological  conditions  pre- 
cipitation may  be  suppressed  by  the  action 
of  the  pollution  produced. 

The  Information  collected  during  the  past 
several  years  does  not  represent  an  over- 
whelming body  of  support  for  one  stand  or 
another,  but  considering  present  state  of 
interest  and  attention  for  this  problem  such 
information  will  likely  be  gained  within  the 
next  few  years.  There  is  at  this  time,  how- 
ever, sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  inad- 
vertent weather  modification  is  a  very  likely 
reality,  and  which  is  further  complicated  by 
the  types  of  weather  systems  present  in  the 
various  geographical  areas  under  considera- 
tion. The  summary  below  Is  not  exhaustive, 
but  attempts  to  provide  botb  the  poeltive  and 
the  negative  aspect  of  this  type  of  inadver- 
tent weather  modification  in  so  far  as  such 
data  are  documented  through  formal  pub- 
lication or  by  presentation  In  professional 
meetings  sponsored  by  organized  scienttflo 
societies. 

a.  snrmKNCK  in  favob  or  xwcrkasbs  th 

FRKCIFITATIOir 

The  now  well-known  "LaPorte  precipita- 
tion anomaly"  is  probably  the  most  well- 
doovunented  evidence  in  favor  of  marked  in- 
creases In  precipitation  downwind  from  a 
pollution  source  that  has  ever  been  collected. 
This  study  was  initiated  by  8.  A.  Changnon. 
Jr.  in  1968  and  resulted  in  several  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  precipitation  processes 
over  the  town  of  LaPorte  Indiana,  some  80 
miles  downwind  of  the  Chicago-Gary,  In- 
diana Industrial  complex.  It  was  his  con- 
clusion (Changnon,  IMS)  that  notable  pre- 
cipitation increases  began  about  1925  and 
resulted  in  a  31%  increase  in  total  precipi- 
tation, 28%  increase  in  thimderstorm  ac- 
tivity, and  240%  Increase  in  hall  Inddenees. 
These  increases  showed  a  definite  correlation 
with  the  production  of  steel  and  haze-smoke ' 
days  in  Chicago.  There  was  no  study,  how- 
ever, of  the  tyi>ee  of  particles  that  may  havel 
caused  the  increase  in  precipitation. 

TtM  LaPorte  anomaly  was  challenged  bjn 
Holzman  and  Thom  (1970)  with  the  major 
argument  in  their  analysis  being  a  lack  of{ 
objectivity  by  the  observer,  and  changes  ini 
observers  at  the  LaPmte  weather  station. 
Tha  (Higlnal  concliislons  of  Changnon  waa 
later  supported  by  a  surface  water  flow  analy-* 
sis  of  tbe  Kankakee  River  by  Hidore  (1971)  J 
Changnon  (1969)  also  stunmarized  data  tA 
a  preliminary  natiue  showing  similar  in^ 
creases  in  precipitation  in  the  cities  crij 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Tulsa,  Washington,  and 
New  York  City.  | 

In  a  more  recent  paper  Huff  and  Chaog'j 
non  (1972)  summarized  more  comprehensive 
studies  on  precipitation  over  Chicago,  Cleve* 


land,  Houston,  Indianapolis,  New  Orleans.  8t, 


Louis.  Tulsa,  and  Washington  with  the  f01< 

lowing  general  findings: 

"Substantial  evidence  was  found  that  botti 
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ttMmuU  and  mkmoI  Inputs  can  lead  to  In- 
onand  praelpltatloii  tram  azlittiig  storm  sys- 
tsnia.  OnraU.  «vMaaea  Indleatsd  that  tba 
tlunnal  aftoot  (haat  island)  may  ba  tha 
more  Important  at  tha  two  stimulation  tac- 


In  addition  It  was  obserrsd  that  theaa  data 
supported  tba  Chloago-lAPorta  anomaly  va- 
lidity. It  was  noftsd  that  ths  n^Obt  pro- 
nounoad  effaet  was  on  days  with  moderate 
to  heaTy  natund  ralntall  and  that  tha 
anomalies  ware  moet  pronounced  In  the 
warm  season.  Xrldenoe  from  the  St.  Louis 
part  ot  the  study  also  Included  tha  ohser- 
Tatlon  that  "Inadvertent  waather  mTillflTm- 
ttoo  mechanisms  reacted  differently  In  wet 
and  dry  yean,  with  Indleatlans  of  a  supprea- 
llon  effect  in  dry  summets." 

It  was  further  obeerved  in  an  assodatad 
■tody  by  Changnon  and  Huff  (1978)  that  the 
seventy  ot  storm  In  the  vicinity  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  would  be  further  enhanced  down- 
wind of  tha  major  urban  industrial  area. 
Theee  increases  included  the  number  of 
UiQnderstonn  days,  the  zuuuber  ot  discrete 
thunder  period^  sad  duration  ot  thunder 
periods. 

Using  a  two-sided  t-test  Hobbs  et  oZ.  (1970) 
demonstrated  a  strong  positive  ccarelstlon 
between  Industrial  sources  ot  cloud  conden- 
sation nuclei  (CCN)  and  above-average  raln- 
tall for  the  period  1947-19M  In  comparison 
to  the  period  1929-1946.  The  CCM  production 
In  1929.  1946,  and  1966  from  pulp  mills 
In  Washington  8tata  Is  Indicated  by  the  re- 
spective pulp  production  tor  theee  years: 
600.  4.000,  and  11.000  tons  respectively.* 
The  mean  annual  precipitation  tor  some 
areas  increased  by  toon  than  80%  duxlx^ 
the  second  period. 

These  results  are  in  substantial  agreement 
with  the  IfSTROMEZ  data  in  that  increases 
In  precipitation  result  from  pollution  in- 
corporated Into  clouds  when  an  excess  of 
low-level  moisture  Is  available. 

S.    KVUIKMCX    Of    STTPPOKT    OV    A    mOATIVB 
(DBCaZASB)    DTXCT   OH   FSaCXFTrATION 

The  early  observations  on  the  negative 
aqtects  of  modification  of  clouds  by  pollu- 
tion were  summarised  by  Schaefer  (1969) 
with  regard  to  agricultural  burning  tech- 
niques in  Puerto  Rico,  Africa,  and  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands.  In  these  studiee  direct  observa- 
tion of  ths  depth  and  precipitating  char- 
acteristics of  clouds  In  the  vicinity  ot  smoke 
plumes  from  agricultural  burning  resulted  In 
the  foUowlng  ooneluslon: 

"Z  pointed  out  the  large  difference  notice- 
able even  then  between  the  "raininess"  of 
the  clouds  upwind  of  the  island  and  those 
which  formed  over  the  land  after  entraining 
the  poUuted  air  from  San  Juan,  the  sugar 
fields  and  refinerlea,  the  cement  mills,  and 
the  myriads  of  charcoal  pits  which  dotted 
tha  Island,  each  — twnwg  q^  tts  plume  of 
bluish  smoke.  In  our  stodlss  In  the  vicinity 
ot  Puerto  Rico  we  obaei  ted  that  in  many 
Instancea  trade  wind  olouds  would  start  rain- 
ing by  the  time  the  clouds  farmed  a  vertical 
thlrt-ness  ot  not  more  than  a  mile  while  thoee 
over  and  more  immediately  downwind  of 
the  island  often  reached  three  times  that 
thickness  without  raining.'* 

Schaefer  noticed  ■«w»nmy  phenomenon  over 
AfMca  in  which  large  cumulus  douds  would 
atUln  a  height  of  8A.O0O  ft.  thi^irness  with- 
out producing  any  rain.  I^rge  extenstva  toe 
orystal  plumes  (anvils)  eztsndad  from  the 
elood  hundreds  of  mUee  downwind  tout  no 
gladatton  was  observed  in  the  side  turrets 
Indicating  a  defldeney  of  lee  nuclei  at  tem- 
peratusea  wanner  than  the  homogenous  nu- 
deatloo  threshold  of  -400.  It  waa  stated 
that 

*rrhua  n  Hipears  that  tha  praetpltatloa 
"~*~^  was  being  controlled  almost  entbely 


*A  large  kraft  mm  will  produce  10>*  OOH 
per  second! 


by  coalescence  and  that  bo  many  cloud  drop- 
let nuclei  were  being  entrained  Into  the 
cloud  from  the  fires  below  that  the  coales- 
cence process  was  Impaired  so  that  no  rain 
developed." 

in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  Sehaefer  observed 
similar  effects  in  which  he  states: 

"Similar  effects  have  been  obeerved  on  a 
smaller  scale  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  During 
the  trade  wind  cloud  regime  clouds  which 
form  over  sugar  fields  when  they  are  burned 
prior  to  harvest  are  actually  larger  than  the 
surrounding  clouds,  but  they  have  never 
been  obeerved  to  rain  even  though  the  small- 
er ones  necu-by  produce  showers." 

It  is  also  Important  to  note  In  this  same 
article  by  Schaefer  that  in  the  continental 
UjS.  ice  nuclei  were  being  added  to  the 
atmosphere  from  urban  Botirces  which  often 
resulted  in  widespread  low  level  ice  clouds 
which  would  produce  only  drizzle  or  no  rain 
ataU. 

Kocmond  and  Mack  (I9t2)  studied  the 
effects  of  cloud  and  altken  nuclei  downwind 
of  the  town  of  Buffalo,  New  York.  It  was 
their  observation  that  cloud  nuclei  would 
often  form  downwind  of  the  pollution  source 
as  much  as  16  miles  with  significantly  higher 
counts  than  closer  to  the  obeerved  source. 
It  was  suggested  that  photochemical  proc- 
esses may  have  been  re^onslble  for  pro- 
ducing the  additional  cloud  nuclei.  In  this 
study  the  cloud  droplet  spectnun  was  also 
measured  upwind  and  downwind  ot  the 
pollution  source.  It  was  their  conclusion  In 
one  comparison  that: 

"The  average  Oxop  radius  in  cloud  3  was 
significantly  smaller  than  the  upwind  doud 
and  the  drop  size  distribution  was  narrower. 
Cloud  3  therefore  may  have  been  consider- 
ably more  stable  than  the  cleud  1  (all  other 
things  being  equal)  and  hence  leas  likely  to 
precipitate." 

Not  all  of  the  data  obtained  by  Kocmond 
and  Mack  gave  such  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  shift  to  smaller  droplet  sizes  but  other 
ccn^arlsons  showed  little  it  any  effect.  It 
was  siupected  by  them  that  some  of  the 
changea  were  lost  due  to  differences  in  sam- 
pling time  of  the  various  clovds. 

In  addition  to  the  previous  quotation  of 
Huff  and  Changnon  dealing  with  the  pos- 
sible suppression  effect  in  dry  summers, 
Auer  (1973),  also  obtained  Information  from 
the  same  METROMEX  study,  offered  tint 
following  Implications: 

"In  cases  where  the  air  mass  remained 
stagnant  over  a  densely  idbablted  indus- 
trialized region,  a  significant  proportion  of 
all  cloud  and  altken  nuclei  may  be  anthro- 
pogenic suggesting  that  convectlve  clouds 
forming  In  the  pliunes  of  contaminated  air 
would  be  highly  continental  In  their  micro- 
structure  and  possibly  less  eficlent  In  form- 
ing precipitation  than  their  'co\mtry  coiisln' 
clouds  outside  the  contaminated  air,  other 
things  being  equal." 

Similar  cllmatologlcal  Implications  were 
reached  by  Lawson  (1973)  In  his  analysis  of 
recent  UJrruOMlEX  data  in  iVhLch  he  states: 

"The  resiilts  from  analyses  of  our  case 
studiee  of  23,  13,  and  9  August  1971  sup- 
ported by  the  cllmatologlcal  Inferences  of 
Huff  et  al.  (1971)  and  Huff  and  Changnon 
(1973)  seem  to  Indicate  that  under  the  'dry' 
sync^ttc  regime  of  these  case  studies  the 
immediate  area  of  major  urban  build  up  may 
not  be  a  region  of  precipitation  stimulation 
and  may  actually  serve  to  Inhibit  the  precipi- 
tation process  at  that  location.  When  con- 
sidered over  a  cllmatologically  significant 
period  it  is  suggested  that  Itie  preeence  of 
elevated  aerosol  layers  and  entrainment 
mechanism  associated  with  elevated  stable 
layer  inhibit  ctmvective  cloud  activity." 

Studies  made  by  Squires  (1968),  Squires 
and  Twomey  (1960),  Twomsy  and  Warner 
(1967),  and  Fitzgerald  (1973)  have  shown 
that  cloud  mlcroetructure  ms(y  be  controlled 
to  considerable  extent  by  both  updraft  speed 
and  the  presence   of  cloud  condensation 


nuclei.  On  the  basis  ot  these  studies,  one 
can  conclude,  as  did  Fitzgerald  and  Spyers- 
Duran  (1973),  that  cloud  condensation  nu- 
clei may  modify  warm  clouds  and  their  pre- 
cipitation processes  significantly.  It  was  also 
noted  by  the  latter  authors  tti  their  analysis 
^some  of  the  METROMEX  data  that  down- 
,  nrlnd  clouds  "are  compoeed  at  a  higher  con- 
;  /centratlon  of  proportionally  Smaller  droplets 
J  and  have  a  smaller  dispersion  of  droplet 
sizes  than  superficially  wliriiinr  upwind 
clouds."  It  was  further  suggested  by  Fitz- 
gerald and  Spyers-Duran  in  their  conclusions 
that  on  the  basis  of  cocdesceace  calculations 
such  as  thoee  of  Twomey  (1966)  that  the 
time  for  the  formation  of  drlxzle  and  precip- 
itation size  drops  is  greatly  Increased  by  the 
decrease  in  mean  droplet  site.  This  should 
resiat  m  an  increase  in  contlnentlallty  of  the 
cloud  base  mlcroetructure  and  therefore  al£o 
result  In  a  suppression  of  the  precipitation 
development  in  such  warm  olouds. 

PlnaUy,  some  larger-scale,  long  term  con- 
clusions were  made  by  Changnon  (1973)  with 
regard  to  thunderstorm  frequencies  In  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
observed  by  Changnon  In  his  analysis  of  the 
data  that  there  was  a  slgnlfloant  decrease  In 
the  number  of  thunderstorm  days  In  the  east 
coast,  midwest,  and  gulf  coast  zones,  and,  less 
strikingly,  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  zone  ot 
his  data.  These  decreases  He  in  the  range  ot 
6  to  16%  In  the  continental  United  States. 
It  was  concluded  by  Changnon; 

"The  generally  accepted  man-made  In- 
crease in  atmospheric  particulates  in  the 
20th-century  would  greatly  increase  the 
number  of  condensation  nuclei  which  In  turn 
would  lead  to  many  more  smfOl  cloud  drop- 
lets (Braham,  1973),  and  greater  in-cloud 
colloidal  ability.  GTinn  (1964)  and  Warner 
and  Twomey  (1967)  have  hypothesized  that 
regional  hemispheric,  or  even  global  increases 
in  condensation  nuclei  from  man-made 
aerosols  woiild  lead  to  an  lacrease  In  non- 
preclpltatlng  clouds  and  a  decrease  in  rain- 
fall. Such  conditions  would  also  be  expected 
to  lead  to  a  decrease  In  convectlve  motions 
and  activity  with  a  oonsequesce  being  a  de- 
crease in  thunderstorms." 

4.  COMCXTTSIONa 

In  nearly  all  of  the  cases  referred  to  in  the 
sections  above  the  Investigators  performed 
some  type  of  statistical  test  to  indicate  that 
the  data  had  a  significant  reliability  to 
strengthen  the  conclusions  of  their  argu- 
ments. There  have  been  portions  of  the  data 
analyzed  (such  as  In  Changnon's  "anomaly" 
studies  of  many  of  the  southeastern  cities  ot 
the  country)  which  show  that  either  there 
is  no  statistical  support  of  positive  or  nega- 
tive effects  of  urban  produced  aerosols  or  that 
Insufficient  data  had  yet  been  collected  to 
provide  statistical  rellabUlty  to  the  conclu- 
sions. It  can  safely  be  said,  however,  that 
considerably  more  of  the  results  do  have 
statistical  rellabUlty  and  si^gest  strongly 
that  weather  may  be  positively  or  negatively 
modified  by  anthroprogenlc  aerosol  souroes. 
The  difference  In  the  oondltlohs  surrounding 
a  positive  effect  as  compared  to  a  negative 
effect  have  not  yet  been  adequately  deter- 
mined. The  meager  informatiooi  now  at  hand 
lending  this  type  of  distinction  suggest  only 
that  the  quantity  of  moisture  present  In  the 
lower  atznosphere  is  likely  the  most  im- 
portant Infiuenoe  determining  whether  the 
effects  will  be  positive  or  negative. 

Of  utmost  importance  in  any  analysis  is 
consideration  of  both  ice  nitelei  and  cloud 
condenaatUm  nuclei,  because  In  continental 
clouds  it  Is  probable  that  some  combination 
ot  quantities  ot  these  two  types  of  nudel 
produce  the  observed  effect.  Very  little  has 
been  determined  with  regard  to  quantities  ot 
these  types  of  nuclei  in  the  Metromex  and 
other  studies  conducted  to  date. 

In  our  opinion  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  considerable  attention  to  such  prob- 
lems, and  in.partkmlar  to  establish  proper 
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count  measvu-ements  of  such  nuclei  in  areas 
downwind  from  anticipated  industrial  or 
urban  sources  of  pollution;  such.  then,  woiild 
be  a  logical  approach  to  the  development  ot 
the  coal-fired  generators  of  the  Montana. 
Wyoming,  and  North  Dakota  region. 
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Cam  Coal  Devklopuxkt  Causx  Decxzask  nr 
Orkat  Plains  RAnrrAxx? 

(By  Dick  Rebbeck) 

Tou  dont  hear  much  about  what  coal  de- 
velopment might  lead  to  by  way  at  decreas- 
ing Northern  Great  Plains  ralntall.  Maybe 
you  should.  And  maybe  you  will,  if  solsntlsts 
can  find  someone  to  sponsor  research  Into  ths 
question. 

It's  a  serious  question.  There's  enough 
evidence  around  already  to  Indicate  urban 
and  industrial  actlvltlea  Inadvertently 
change  the  weather — decreasing  predplta- 
tlon In  dry  climates,  for  one  thing,  according 
to  Dr.  Richard  Schleusener,  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Atmoq>heric  Sdenoes  (IAS)  at 
Rapid  City. 

But  so  far,  he  hasnt  had  much  luck  In- 
teresting environmental  agencies  in  research 
to  define  what  might  happen  here  in  the 
wake  ot  upwind  ooal  development  leading 
to  electric  power  generation  and  industriali- 
zation. 

"I  consider  this  a  problem  of  high  inqx^ 
to  the  state,"  he  said. 

Using  part  of  a  $70,000  appropriation 
passed  by  the  last  legislation,  the  institute, 
located  at  South  Dakota  School  of  Mines  and 
Technology,  is  starting  to  monitor  "small 
particle"  air  pollution  around  Rapid  City. 

"Small  particles"  can  provide  condensation 
nudel  for  the  process  of  conversion  from  va- 
por to  liquid  to  ice  nuclei  and  on  to  precipi- 
tation. 

Observations  over  the  years  indicate  Rapid 
City's  air  abounds  in  such  condensation 
nudel,  much  of  material  originating  in  urban 
and  industrial  activities.  Before  the  State 
Cement  Plant  deaned  up  its  stacks.  IAS  ob- 
servations fo\md  "a  significant  number  of 
nuclei"  in  the  smoke  plume. 

Air  pollution  doeant  have  to  be  visible 
to  put  condensation  nudel  into  the  air.  IAS 
Researcher  Brlant  Davis  explains  that  elec- 
trostatic prec^itators,  or  other  air  poUutlon 
abatement  procedures,  can  remove  most  large 
particles  but  gasses  escape,  and  aa  they  move 
downwind  their  molecules  Joint  Into  dttstere 
until  they  form  particles  in  a  process  ot  con- 
version to  condensation  nudel. 

It's  entirely  possible,  he  OlabtHStes,  to  have 
more  partlclea  downwind  than  at  the  stack 
and  a  potential  for  inadvertent  weather 
modification  deapite  oompUance  with  air 
quality  regulatlcms  on  particulate  matter  at 
the  discharge  point. 

"One  of  the  unknowns  la  how  many  oon- 
densatlon  nudel  get  through  air  pollution 
control  flltolng  ot  partlculatea."  Schleusener 
says  in  discussing  some  ot  the  things  he 
hopee  IAS  reeearch  can  get  into. 

Some  ot  the  other  pusslea  relate  to  obser- 
vations that  air  polluticm  apparently  in- 
creasee  downwind  predpltatlon  In  a  humid 
dlmate  but  deereaaes  It  In  a  dry  one. 

Weather  reeeardx  In  the  St.  Louis  metro- 
politan area  Showed  fewer  but  larger  rain- 
drops and  higher  ralntall  ratea  under  humid 
conditions  downwind  from  major  urban-in- 
dustrial centera.  The  leveise  situation  pre- 
vailed under  dry  oondltlona. 

Another  study  oonduded  that  an  "Ineteato 
In  man-made  aeroscds  would  lead  to  an  in- 
crease In  non-preeipltatlng  donds  and  a  de- 
crease In  rainf all." 

A  worldwide  examination  of  thunderstorm 
activity  f oiuid  the  more  Industrialized  parts 
of  the  globe  were  seeing  fewer  thunder- 
storms, perb^>s  because  conductivity  of  the 


air  Is  reduced  by  an  Increased  load  ot  partic- 
ulates from  air  pollution. 

"That's  one  piece  ot  circumstantial  evi- 
dence." Schleusener  acknowledgea  in  sum- 
marizing that  "there  is  getting  to  be  more 
and  more  evidence  that  changea  are  taking 
place"  in  weather  due  to  man's  activltiee. 

"We  know  very  well  that  when  we  bum 
something  we  produce  condensation  nuclei." 
he  says. 

Smoke  from.  say.  a  few  burning  pine  oonee 
Immediately  produces  a  cloud  over  Yellow- 
stone hot  springs  under  certain  atmoepherlo 
conditions,  he  offers  as  a  demonstration. 

It  is  also  known  that  automotive  englnea. 
indxistrial  processes  and  other  uses  of  com- 
bustion add  nuclei  to  the  air  that  are  not 
visible. 

Some  of  the  questions  IAS  sdentlsts  want 
to  get  at  deal  with  the  effects  of  these  mate- 
rials on  doud  processes,  and  what  effect  an 
Increase  ot  coal  burning  In  Wyoming  and 
Montana  might  have  on  rvi^nging  this  re- 
gion's weather. 

"We  dont  know,"  Schleusener  oontesaea. 
Neither  does  anyone  else. 

Official  Interest  by  environmental  agendes 
apparently  ends  with  standards  as  set  for 
obvious  hazards — sulphur  oxide,  particulates 
such  as  diist  and  dirt,  haze,  carbon  monoxide, 
photo-chemical  oxidants,  hydrocarbons  and 
nitrogen  oxide. 

There  are  no  air  qxiality  standards  for  con- 
densation nuclei  (X  ice  particles  as  they 
might  involve  significant  changes  in  weather 
downwind  from  pollution  sources. 

"People  in  the  fidd  see  this  but  It's  not 
generally  recognized."  Schleusener  com- 
ments. 

With  a  "small  partlde"  sampler,  IAS  per- 
sonnel are  testing  air  around  Rapid  City  "to 
see  where  the  dty's  products  are  going  down- 
wind." 

In  addition  to  a  partlde  "count,"  records 
are  made  of  humidity,  air  temperature  and 
wind  direction  and  speed.  Later,  researchers 
hope  to  refine  their  observations  to  specific 
predpltatlon  processes. 

In  initial  readings,  the  charts  show  what 
everyone  assumes,  that  the  air  is  much 
cleaner  upward  from  Rapid  City  than  it  is 
downwind. 

The  concern,  though.  Is  that  this  plus 
greatly  Increased  ooal  burning  farther  up- 
wind might  well  be  a  "potential  problem 
that  Is  not  now  receiving  attention." 
Schleusener  says. 

Statbmzmt  of  Fkakkuv  W.  Schluetb 

I  do  have  some  thoughts  that  I  wo^ld  like 
to  feel  are  included  In  some  of  the  issues 
that  you  wUl  be  considering : 

1.  The  big  dams  on  the  Missouri,  plus 
power. 

a.  The  Corps  ot  Engineers,  who  are  still 
locked  in  the  military  concrete  of  the  mental 
confusion,  always  want  to  put  a  big  dam  on 
the  malnstem  of  a  river,  while  they  are  talk- 
ing about  conservation  of  soil. 

b.  Soil  conservation  occurs  when  you  put 
a  lot  ot  little  dams  back  up  the  fields,  where 
the  soil  is  actually  being  eroded,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  fiooded  down  into  ^e 
main  dam. 

c.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  South 
Dakota  got  sold  a  bill  of  goods  in  the  big 
dam  problems,  when  they  fiooded  land  that 
someone  said  was  not  worth  too  much.  In 
order  to  build  the  big  dam  to  save  fiooding 
downstream.  It  always  abedutely  amazed  me 
that  people  downstream  would  watch  rivers 
fiooding  over,  tearing  hell  out  of  countryside, 
and  yet  they  rush  right  down  as  dose  to 
the  river  as  they  can  to  build  a  new  house 
cx'  set  up  a  new  factory  that  pours  other 
waste  Into  that  water,  besides  being  pushed 
downriver  In  an  annual  fiood. 

d.  Tills  Is  supposed  to  give  us  cheaper 
power.  I  have  never  noticed  my  light  bill  In 
my  home  or  office  being  reduced  at  any  time 
when  the  power  that  was  produced  by  the 
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duns  was  suppoMd  to  be  MTlng  me  and  glv- 
ing  to  me  a  cheaper  power.  I  am  helping  to 
pay  the  taxea  that  pay  for  th»  dame.  Thee* 
taxes  constantly  go  up,  together  with  my 
mcmthly  light  bills.  I  beUere  that  we  are 
now  reaching  a  fifteen  percent  (15%)  In- 
erease  shortly  to  go  Into  effect  on  our  light 
bills,  together  with  the  nsnal  Increase  In 
taxes.  I  JUBt  cant  see  how  we  can  slow  down 
Inflation  or  stop  Inflation  when  yon  ndse  my 
Ugbt  bui. 

e.  Theee  dams  are  producing  certain 
amoimts  of  electric  power. 

We  now  have  an  era  of  power  shcrtages. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  talking  about 
pumping  water  over  a  hill  to  come  down 
Into  an  Oahe  project  for  irrigation.  No  one 
has  ever  stated  right  out  to  tell  us  the  per- 
centage of  power  that  will  be  subtracted 
from  the  power  producing  capabllttlea  of 
the  dam.  in  order  to  pump  this  water  up 
over  the  hm  to  start  It  flowing  toward  the 
Oahe  Irrigation  Project.  Taking  the  water 
from  the  dam  to  do  the  Irrigating  means  leas 
water  available  for  all  oC  the  other  purposes 
and  needs  and  priorities  of  the  water.  If 
we  as  people  are  willing  to  concede  the  use 
of  power  to  pump  water  over  the  hill  and 
provide  tlM  Irrigation,  or  we  are  willing  to 
oonoede  the  anticipated  costs  of  establUh- 
Ing  an  irrigation  program,  than  fine,  let's  go 
ahead.  AH  I  have  noticed  so  far  Is  a  great 
deal  of  concealment  and  little  games  played 
to  try  to  keep  the  public  from  finding  out 
or  knowing  Just  what  the  hell  the  Corps  of 
Xnglneera  reaUy  are  trying  to  do. 

I  neither  oppoee  the  OaJie  Project  nor  do  I 
support  It.  We  Just  haven't  had  enough  facts. 
I  have  heard  approximately  200,000  acres  wUI 
be  subject  to  irrigation.  If  average  farm  af- 
fected by  this  are  600  acres,  this  wlU  Improve 
400  farms.  Instinct  tells  me  that  most  of  the 
farms  that  lie  north  of  Huron,  from  what  I 
have  heard.  wUl  average  between  800  and 
1300  acres,  so  possibly  we  are  talking  about 
Improving  from  aoo  to  300  farms.  If  the  gen- 
eral public  Is  willing  to  spend  the  tax  money 
and  accept  the  tax  Increases,  in  order  to  help 
from  300  to  350  fanners  in  South  Dakota, 
rm  all  for  that^  If  we  could  be  told  what  Is 
the  total  amount  that  will  be  spent  on  this 
project.  Then  we  can  figure  out  whether  or 
not  It  Is  worth  going  ahead  and  doing  It.  We 
would  also  be  able  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  expenditure  of  the  electrical  power 
to  put  the  water  Into  the  Irrigation  project, 
compared  to  other  needs  that  draw  upon  the 
power  that  Is  now  In  existence,  are  worth- 
while. We  should  also  determine  whether  or 
not  the  dams  are  prod\iclng  power  at  the 
full  capacity  and  if  they  are  not,  should  be 
advisable  to  place  them  at  full  capacity,  and 
then  the  power  be  used  to  help  the  big  cities, 
as  our  needs  are  more  distant  from  South 
Dakote  than  tboee  currently  being  supplied. 
It  would  be  nice  If  I  coiild  have  my  light  bill 
reduced,  in  as  much  as  It  does  not  appear 
that  our  taxes  are  going  to  be  reduced. 

f.  Directing  our  attention  to  the  question 
of  navigation  that  we  were  promised  prior  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  Installing  the  dams 
on  the  malnstem.  There  tsnt  a  single  lock 
on  any  one  of  the  large  dams  providing  navi- 
gation for  South  Dakote  or  this  country  In 
any  of  the  big  dams.  Until  now  about  the 
only  thing  that  we  bad  to  navigate  out  of 
this  country  would  be  grain,  that  could  be 
Shipped  to  the  downstream  cities.  This  might 
have  some  value  for  a  cheaper  method  of 
tranqwrtlng  otir  grain  out  of  our  grain  pro- 
ducing areas. 

g.  If  our  lignite  coal  ever  moves  ftom  be- 
ing sob-marginal  product,  to  a  point  where 
It  would  pay  to  mine  It.  we  would  then  have 
B(Hnethlng  definitely  to  navigate  out  of  this 
country.  Navigation  out  is  Insufficient  and 
not  efficient  way  to  take  advantage  of  trans- 
portetlon.  We  ttXU  h^ins  to  have  something 
to  navigate  Into  the  country,  m  order  to 
make  ecotwmlo  ftoaalblllty  to  transportetlon, 
•uoh  that  Investors  wHl  invest  in  the  neces- 


sary boate  and  equipment  to  travel  up  and 
down  the  stre&m,  and  to  htre  the  men  and 
people  that  it  takes  to  run  an  operation  like 
this  for  private  investors.  The  railroads  are 
gradually  and  completely  withdrawing  from 
this  part  of  the  country,  either  by  closing, 
abandoning,  or  tearing  up  tracks  at  key 
points  around  the  state,  so  that  we  will  still 
have  to  rely  on  trucks  to  navigate  grain  to 
the  malnstem,  or  tf  we  lose  gas  and  oil,  to 
go  by  horse  and  buggy  agatn. 

h.  Creation.  From  this  point  all  you  have 
to  do  Is  take  a  lo(A  at  the  map  of  this  stete 
and  see  what  problems  the  fbmlly  who  wante 
to  go  on  a  picnic,  or  a  spc^teman  has,  who 
wante  to  get  to  a  lake  that  has  no  decent  ac- 
oeaa  roads  or  places  convenient  for  the  rec- 
reation that  we  want  to  be  able  to  enjoy. 
Am  a  goose  hunter,  I  am  still  annoyed  by  the 
managers  of  a  dam  that  raise  and  drop  water, 
at  whatever  myBterioua  formula  that  they 
are  using,  that  covers  up  a  sand  bar,  pushes 
geese  out  of  the  area  that  I  am  hunting  in. 
During  the  goose  season  there  is  no  irriga- 
tion going  on,  definitely  no  navigation  going 
on.  compoundment  of  water  should  have  oc- 
curred during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  Ir- 
respective of  what  some  of  our  so  called 
game  experte  say,  each  year  I  notice  fewer 
ducks  and  geese  in  our  recreation  area. 

L  Another  p<tot  of  Irrigation.  Some  of  our 
game  experts  saying  that  we  have  very  fine 
fishing.  I  dont  believe  these  people  have  put 
a  rod  and  reel  in  the  water  when  they  say 
that.  Apparently  our  game  experte  have  for- 
gotten to  toll  the  fish  to  breed  and  to  repro- 
duce and  to  produce  other  little  fish,  and 
their  natural  life  cycle  has  been  completely 
fouled  up  by  the  other  govemmentel  experte 
that  are  trying  to  decide  how  many  tons  of 
water  to  put  through  today. 

j.  As  to  the  use  of  water.  Each  of  them 
have  Irreconcilable  demands  for  the  amount 
of  water  that  Is  Impounded.  We  must  assess 
our  priorities.  Even  as  to  this.  We  must  also 
foresee  possible  problems  in  the  future  as  to 
Irrigation.  The  usual  leeching  of  soil  that 
occurs,  as  well  as  soil  runoff.  It  appears  to 
me  that  constantly  Increasing  rural  popula- 
tion, variable  soil  must  be  religiously  pro- 
tected. I  do  not  know  what  the  experts  would 
say.  It  would  ^p>ear  to  me  that  a  multitude 
of  small  dams  constructed  on  sites  on  the 
land,  to  tend  to  hold  the  soil,  together  with 
good  crop  management,  terracing  the  hlll- 
■Idee,  which  Is  usually  much  too  expensive 
for  the  Indivldxial  to  do.  But  a  multitude  of 
small  impoimdmente  of  water  would  natur- 
ally Increase  a  water  cycle  in  rainfall,  that 
could  possibly  eliminate  the  need  of  irriga- 
tion. Many  small  Impoundmente  of  water 
would  also  naturally  tend  to  increase  the 
normal  water  table.  I  believe  it  Is  also  one 
of  the  problems  in  irrigation,  of  having  the 
constant  problem  of  fertlllrlng.  I  would  as- 
sume this  would  be  by  chemical  process.  Isn't 
thU  one  of  the  things  that  is  killing  our  water 
now,  for  those  people  who  must  use  it  down- 
stream? I  have  never  seen  any  article  di- 
rected to  this  point,  which  I  feel  in  the  fu- 
ture wUl  be  a  very  serious  psychological  prob- 
lem. 

k.  Other  than  recreation,  I  feel  it  may  be 
Important  for  us  to  fully  Investigate  the 
possible  value  during  a  day  of  constantly 
Increasing  meat  prices,  an  investigation  to 
be  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  we 
could  harvest  fish  as  food  from  these  current 
existing  dams,  and  what  Is  the  best  manage- 
ment to  produce  the  most  food,  as  from  thU 
food  source.  Also,  what  would  happen  when 
we  return  some  water  after  It  has  picked  up 
different  chemical  properties  from  fertilizia- 
tlon  and  whatever  runoff  may  be  returning 
to  the  malnstem?  What  effect  would  It  have 
upon  natural  life,  including  the  flsh,  ducks, 
geese?  It  also  would  be  Interesting  to  know 
your  Investigation  has  been  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  enough  suSlclent  food  from 
this  source  could  be  develat>ed,  in  order  that 
we  might  make  an  Intelligent  judgment  as 


to  cost  versus  feeding  antldpated  world  pop- 
ulation, and  how  many  yean  will  It  supple- 
ment the  diet  of  people  who  are  living  then. 
Has  anyone  ever  made  comparative  analysis 
to  determine  use  of  water  to  produce  grasses 
to  raise  beef,  as  against  the  xise  of  water  to 
produce  an  increased  number  of  bushels  of 
grain,  for  the  use  of  water  to  produce  food 
In  the  form  of  fish? 

1.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  possible  to  extend 
power  lines  from  the  dams  into  the  lake  city 
area  where  power  Is  needed.  Is  there  enough 
power  available  from  these  dems  that  would 
be  any  effective  help  to  thos4  people?  If  this 
were  done,  will  this  create  further  power 
shortages  for  the  areas  now  served  by  th* 
electrical  power  ciurently  generated,  from 
these  dams?  In  view  of  petroleum  fuel  short- 
ages, I  believe  we  can  anticipate  an  Increased 
number  of  people  convertlnjg  from  gas  or  oil 
to  electrical  heat  in  homes  and  industry.  Is 
there  and  will  there  be  enough  power  in  the 
ciurent  areas  available,  at  a  coet  that  is 
economically  feasible  for  the  average  home- 
owner and  businessman  to  itiake  use  of  the 
electrical  pwiwer  for  such  heat  purposes?  Will 
it  be  necessary  for  the  public  to  put  some 
type  of  controls  in  private  industry  engaged 
in  "pubUc  utilities",  or  will  they  be  free  to 
get  everyone  converted  to  Mxia  type  of  power, 
and  then  start  cracking  us  by  further  Increas- 
ing our  power  or  light  bUls?  It  always  makes 
me  quietly  burn  when  I  notice  Northwestern 
Public  Service  Company  report  of  how  much 
money  they  returned  to  their  Investors,  as 
a  result  of  my  increased  light  bUl,  when 
much  of  their  power  comes  from  the  facility 
that  Is  being  paid  by  my  taxes  to  produce 
that  power.  The  original  rationale  was  that 
this  would  give  us  cheaper  power. 

m.  As  to  the  development  of  our  coal  fields. 
I  can  see  where  this  woiild  produce  a  good 
economy  for  our  state.  But  is  not  one  of  the 
problems  basically,  that  there  are  other  coal 
fields  that  have  a  much  better  product, 
where  there  are  already  exUtent  mines  that 
are  producing  this  product?  That  with  a 
smaller  amoimt  of  economilc  help,  could 
produce  needed  coal  fuels,  that  would  ac- 
tually be  a  net  saving  to  the  taxpayer  by 
approaching  It  from  this  basis.  Or  are  we  In 
such  desperate  straits  that  we  must  develop 
a  coal  that  frankly  does  not  bum  very  well? 
Is  it  possible  to  use  the  sub -marginal  prod- 
uct in  our  land  here  in  South  Dakote.  In 
such  way  that  It  will  not  pollute  our  air  and 
produce  sufficient  energy  to  bring  It  out  of 
the  sub-marginal  category?  I  can't  help  but 
remember  the  World  War  II  coste  of  produc- 
ing manganese  at  something  like  $4.00  a  ton. 
to  effectuate  a  95*  value  manganese.  Be- 
cause of  the  necessity  and  eRlgencles  of  war, 
economics  was  not  a  question.  Navigation 
will  produce  a  cheaper  method  of  taking 
fossU  fuel  where  it  Is  needed  In  the  more 
heavily  populated  areas.  Weiild  we  not  still 
have  a  problem  of  transportetlon  of  these 
fuels  to  the  malnstem,  where  they  can  be 
navigated?  As  far  as  the  premises  for  recrea- 
tion. In  all  of  these  different  Corps  of 
Engineer  projects.  I  think  priority  as  to  rec- 
reation as  against  food  for  future  world 
population,  necessary  energy  and  fuels  to 
continue  a  comfortable  existence,  It  Is  basic- 
ally seen  that  recreatkm  must  fall  by  the 
wayside.  It  is  my  understanding  that  there 
will  be  many  additional  thousands  of  acres 
flooded  in  our  current  Oahe  Project,  to  pro- 
duce areas  for  wildlife.  This  Is  wonderful, 
except  when  you  flood  thete  acres,  are  you 
not  taking  possibly  areable  land  out  of  pro- 
ductive capabilities  that  could  produce  addi- 
tional beef  or  grains?  How  much  of  our  land 
Is  going  to  be  put  to  a  swamp  In  wder  to 
raise  a  few  ducks? 

3.  For  the  past  fifty  (50)  ^ars.  in  order  to 
conserve  soil  and  stop  the  wind  from  blow- 
ing it  all  away,  we  have  been  using  a  lot  of 
common  sense  in  development  of  shelter 
belte  across  South  Dakota  and  the  Oreat 
Plains  areaa.  I  wonder  if  it  Isn't  time  for  use 
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to  change  some  of  our  concepto  on  these 
Aielter  belts.  Could  we  now  go  In  and  start 
planting,  not  fruit  or  berries  or  food  produc- 
ing plante  in  these  shelter  belt  areas,  or  in- 
crease the  number  of  shelter  belte?  Also  look- 
lug  fconvard  to  the  future,  for  building  needs 
to  build  homes.  What  programs  are  we  de- 
veloping that  will  raise  the  type  of  lumber, 
oak,  walnut  and  other  scarcer  materials,  In  a 
long  range  plan? 

a.  I  would  like  to  pn^oee  for  conslderatUm 
a  program  throughout  the  entire  mid  coun- 
try, that  we  start  now  paying  some  farmer 
a  reasonable  amount  of  money,  say  9100.00 
a  year  for  a  ten  (10)  yecu-  program,  giving 
him  a  net  of  (1,0(K).00  over  ten  (10)  years, 
for  the  use  of  sixteen  (16)  feet  of  his  land 
across  each  quarter,  and  then  this  beeooilng 
more  or  less  public  domain  land. 

In  this  land  we  plant  rows  of  the  type  of 
trees  that  will  be  needed  In  building  homes 
30-26  years  from  now.  Also,  that  we  plant 
nute,  frulte,  berries,  food  producing  trees, 
that  over  the  next  4  or  5  years  will  start  to 
produce  crops  of  food. 

I  would  suggest  that  each  person  on  wel- 
fare be  granted  a  picker's  permit,  that  these 
families  could  go  out  into  these  particular 
belte  in  the  public  domain  land  and  harvest 
the  food  that  was  there.  That  the  rest  of 
us,  upon  the  payment  of  a  small  fee  of  $5  or 
910.00  a  year,  could  also  secure  a  picker's 
permit. 

This  would  certainly  be  a  boost  to  natural 
life.  With  each  hunting  license  we  could 
also  sell  a  special  permit  that  would  permit 
a  hunter  to  go  upon  these  type  of  identify- 
able  strips  of  land  In  pursuit  of  game. 

As  to  what  type  of  nut,  fruit  or  berry  to 
plant.  I  believe  we  would  have  to  depend 
upon  otir  agricultiual  schools  within  the 
various  areas  to  determine  which  are  the 
most  feasible  type  of  plante  to  put  upon 
these  strips. 

The  young  people  could  be  employed 
through  youth  employment,  be  engaged  In 
going  upon  these  strips  of  land  during  the 
summer  to  plant  these  different  strips,  and 
after  planting,  to  be  employed  to  go  out  to 
maintain  these  strips.  Here  again  we  are  pro- 
viding jobs  for  people,  as  well  as  possible 
resources  of  food  for  those  who  will  go  out 
and  collect  it,  as  well  as  possible  future 
lumbering  uses. 

I  note  that  the  conference  January  13, 
1974,  is  a  conference  on  environmental  Is- 
sues. 

Is  this  basically  educative  program,  or 
possibly  propagandlstlc  type  of  program  as 
to  why  we  should  be  Interested  in  the  Oahe 
Project?  If  this  Is  so,  then  I  wish  to  address 
my  thoughte  to  another  possible  issue. 

The  rli^lng  up  of  the  soil  to  make  the 
canals  from  the  river  to  where  the  water  Is 
to  basically  start  to  flow  down  the  hill,  irri- 
gating land  in  between  will  cause  how  much 
of  a  problem  for  the  normal,  natural  flow  of 
people  back  and  forth  across  this  state,  with 
the  possible  future  economic  development  of 
these  areas.  Impact  will  ooc\ir.  How  deep  are 
the  ditohes  that  are  to  be  dug?  Will  we  be 
able  to  nm  roads  across  or  over  them?  It's 
like  sitting  down  with  a  group  of  county 
commissioners.  A  road  is  to  be  run  down 
through  our  county,  we  have  to  determine 
how  many  metal  passes  must  go  under  the 
road  and  how  many  field  access  must  be  built 
from  the  road,  and  how  badly  are  we  going 
to  disturb  the  current  land  use  and  owner- 
ship by  running  a  road  down  through  the 
middle  of  a  man's  land,  vrtiere  he  will  not  be 
able  to  farm  the  other  half.  Now  we  have 
determined  this,  we  m;i5t  then  compare  the 
public  good  and  the  best  good  for  the  overall 
public  and  mankind,  as  compared  to  a  few 
individuals,  who  may  suffer.  The  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  is  the  final  issue.  It  1b  true  that 
a  few  farmers  would  be  flooded  out,  a  few 
farmers  will  be  cut  In  half,  but  compare  the 
number  of  farmers  there  as  against  the  num- 
ber of  farmers  who  will  have  beneflt  from  the 


navigation  and  the  Irrigation,  la  stHnethlng 
that  we  can  and  overall  must  determine. 

Is  It  not  true  that  onoe  irrigation  begins, 
large  farm  holdings  begin  to  break  \ip?  Is  It 
not  true  that  a  man  on  a  farm  and  family  on 
a  farm,  is  not  able  to  work  as  much  land  once 
Irrigation  begins?  How  much  will  the  Indi- 
vidual farmer,  after  he  has  reduced  his  land- 
holding,  have  to  spend  in  order  to  put  Irriga- 
tion upon  his  land?  Once  this  land  is  Irri- 
gated, what  tyi>es  of  food  are  going  to  be 
produced?  If  we  are  going  to  become  truck 
farmers,  such  as  the  irrigated  lands  in  Cali- 
fornia produce,  what  is  the  cost  of  taking  the 
foodstuff  produced  to  the  dtles  or  populated 
areas  where  it  will  be  consumed?  In  view  of 
petroleum  shortages,  are  we  not  going  to  be 
restricted  In  the  fast  traneportataon  move- 
ment by  trucks?  We  will  not  be  able  to  rely 
upon  the  slower  transportation  of  navigation. 

I  am  not  too  enthused  or  enthusiastic 
about  large  corporations  owning  and  having 
large  landholdlngs  here  In  South  Dakota. 
Once  we  begin  to  really  get  Irrigation  Into 
o\a  area,  does  this  not  in  fact,  economically 
encourage  corporate  farming?  Can  we  go  Into 
Irrigation  without  destroying  the  amall  fam- 
ily farmer? 


Stateuznt  of  Lewis  H.  ScHicnrcot,  Hakxold, 
S.  Dak. 

I  am  vrrlting  in  regard  to  the  Oahe  Proj- 
ect. I  believe  this  project  should  be  stopped, 
I  live  In  Sully  County,  where  we  will  loee 
41,000  acres  and  taxes  of  950,000.  These  taxea 
will  have  to  be  paid  by  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Sully  County.  Bully  County  will  not 
get  any  beneflte  from  the  project. 

Sully  County  lost  land  In  the  Oahe  Dam. 
which  we  have  not  received  any  beneflte 
from  yet. 

It  will  be  a  hardship  on  our  schools  be- 
cause of  the  loss  of  tax-baae.  Also  our  roads 
will  be  closed  and  we  will  have  to  drive  miles 
to  get  to  the  other  side. 

There  are  several  farms  where  the  owners 
wUl  not  have  to  move,  but  they  still  lose 
part  of  their  farms.  I  have  11  quarters  of 
which  I  will  lose  6  quarters  In  the  reservoir; 
we  will  not  have  a  good  unit  left.  It  takes 
all  our  pasture  land  and  excellent  alfalfa 
ground.  There  is  not  any  land  to  replace  this 
In  oiir  area.  Therefore  we  will  not  be  able  to 
raise  any  livestock. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  take  110,000 
acres  of  good  productive  land  to  Irrlgato  190,- 
000  acres,  part  of  which  received  Disaster 
payment  because  of  too  much  rain  In  1072. 

The  Btireau  says  that  few  people  will  be 
hurt  by  this  project.  I  know  of  80  Farmers 
that  will  have  to  move,  others  will  lose  land, 
and  the  rest  of  Sully  County  will  have  to 
pay  higher  taxes.  It  looks  to  me  like  a  lot  of 
people  will  be  hurt  by  the  project. 

So  far  there  hasnt  been  much  Information 
to  the  people  of  Sully  County  or  to  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Dakota.  All  you  read  or  hear 
about  are  the  benefito,  you  dont  bear  or 
read  about  opposition  to  this  jirojact,  awan 
though  there  is  a  lot. 

Statucxnt  or  Oabt  Bsumt,  Abboseh, 
8.  Dak. 

The  following  Is  a  statement  which  I  gave 
at  the  Upper  Missouri  Water  Users  Assoc. 
Convention,  on  Nov.  38,  1973  in  Rapid  City, 
S  J}.,  on  behalf  of  the  Oahe  Conservancy  Sub- 
District  tt  West  Brown  irrigation  District: 

Distinguished  guests,  delegatesL  members, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  friends  of  water  devel- 
opment, I  would  first  of  all  like  to  thank 
those  responsible  for  giving  ma  the  honor 
and  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  on  behalf  of 
the  Oahe  Conservancy  Sub-Dlstrtot  and  the 
West  Brown  Irrigation  District. 

I  will  be  presenting  to  you.  my  thoughte 
about  this  project  In  the  eyes  of  the  young 
farmer. 

The  present  main  feeling  of  mine  and 
many,  many  oUier  young  farmers  In  my  area 
of  Brown  County,  SJ).  Is  disappointment. 


Let's  tum  back  the  clock  to  approximately 
26  years  ago,  officials  In  Government,  my 
Father  and  Grandfather,  and  their  neigh- 
bors began  talking  about  this  vast  project 
and  being  able  to  irrigate  within  10  years 
from  that  date. 

In  the  meantime,  my  Grandfather  has 
passed  away  without  ever  seeing  irrigation 
In  our  area,  my  Father  has  become  quite  ac- 
tive in  the  pursuit,  and  I  started  college, 
testified  for  this  project  at  Field  Hearings 
and  at  Washington,  D.C. — being  hopeful  and 
quite  confident  that  I  would  be  able  to  irri- 
gate upon  retiimlng  to  the  family  farm  after 
college  and  a  hltoh  with  Uncle  Sam. 

Well,  I've  graduated  from  college,  served 
in  the  Air  Force,  returned  to  the  family  farm 
this  past  June — and  we're  still  tjturing  about 
10  years. 

I  know  many  people  that  have  virtually 
devoted  their  life  to  this  project  and  just 
at  the  time  that  we're  close  to  water,  some- 
one or  some  group  pute  a  burr  under  the 
saddle. 

At  present,  it's  the  environmentalist.  Well, 
I  too,  am  concerned  about  environment — In 
fact  I  am  also  an  environmentalist,  I'm  a 
farmer — In  my  opinion  a  farmer  Is  the  true 
environmentalist,  rather  than  the  so-caUed 
environmentalist. 

Fanners  create  environment  for  wildlife. 
This  coming  spring  I  will  be  planting  18.6 
acres  of  trees,  paying  taxes  on  this  land  for 
the  rest  of  my  life,  and  never  realize  any« 
thing  from  this  land  but  environment. 

I  have  two  power  lines  going  across  two 
quarters  of  my  land,  they're  miserable  to 
farm  around,  and  I  don't  like  them — but 
they're  for  the  betterment  and  convenience 
of  people  like  you  and  I.  Just  because  I  don't 
like  to  farm  around  them  nor  do  I  like  the 
land  that  they  use,  are  complainte  that  do 
not  outweigh  the  wealth  they  bring  to  my 
area. 

The  same  holds  true  for  the  Oahe  Irriga- 
tion project.  This  project  will  greatly  im- 
prove the  James  River  In  Eastern  S.D.  The 
environmentalists  are  stating  that  this  will 
destroy  the  wildlife  population.  On  the 
contrary,  the  James  River  has  lees  than  a 
foot  drop  in  Brown  County,  So.  Dak.,  As  a 
result  the  river  floods  many  acres  the  ma- 
jority of  the  time  prohibiting  farming  of 
this  land  and  destroying  wildlife.  Contrast- 
ingly, this  past  Eummer  when  our  county 
experienced  one  of  the  worst  droughte  in 
history,  having  less  moisture  than  the  "dirty 
thirties"  the  James  River  was  bone  dry — 
this  kind  of  condition  didn't  do  much  for 
our  crops  nor  wildlife — destroy  wildlife?  I 
would  guess  so! 

This  project  would  leave  many  of  the  Ox- 
bows In  the  river  and  establish  many  mors 
wildlife  refuges  and  areas  than  at  present. 
There  will  be  bridges  constructed  across  the 
James  and  the  other  canals  that  we  wont 
think  win  be  exactly  in  the  correct  locations, 
but  it's  just  like  an  Interstate  highway  sys- 
tem; the  entry  roads  may  not  be  positioned 
exactly  where  we  would  like  them  to  be,  but 
once  you're  on,  who's  going  to  deny  the 
wealth  of  the  over-all  system? 

I've  been  trying  to  stress  the  Improvement 
of  the  environment  for  you  and  I  through 
water  development  xaon  spedflcally  the 
Oahe  Irrigation  Project  for  South  Dakote. 

You  see,  I  am  concerned  about  the  envi- 
ronment— I  am  a  Father  of  a  new  son  and  X 
would  like  to  be  assured  that  his  environ- 
ment will  always  be  healthy.  I  feel  that 
water  development  is  one  of  the  keys  to  a 
healthy  and  lasting  environment. 

In  addition  to  environment,  I  feel  water 
development  will  give  my  neighbors  and  I, 
as  young  farmers,  financial  security,  more 
diversified  farming.  Increased  crop  produc- 
tion, resulting  In  increased  livestock  produc- 
tion, increased  electrical  energy,  and  encour- 
age and  mcrease  more  tadustry.  These  are 
just  a  few  of  the  beneflta  that  would  effect 
the  young  farmer  and  the  area. 
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npwWnc  at  the  taere— e  in  crop  and  live- 
stock ptoduetlon,  ft  few  y«an  ago- we  beard 
ft  IftiV*  ftmount  of  oonTonfttlon  oonoemlng 
uieipiulactlon  or  surplus  food;  yoa  dont 
bear  ttist  ftnymcre.  do  youf  I  feel  that  the 
dftye  of  food  surpluses  are  gone  In  this  world 
end  we  need  more  food  production.  Let's  not 
permit  our  food  soppltoe  to  ever  be  in  the 
Sttostlon  as  our  oil  supplies  are  todayl 

OoDoeming  industry,  I  know  of  many 
young  aien  and  women  who  would  dearly 
lore  to  remain  In  our  afta  and  State  11  only 
they  could  find  the  Jobe  and  opportunities 
which  other  states  offer. 

In  general,  water  deMl<q>n[ient  and  more 
qpeclflcaUy  the  Oahe  Irrigation  project  would 
be  ft  huge  boom  for  our  entire  area  and 
State,  not  Just  for  the  young  farmer,  but, 
rather,  everyone. 

Sooie  question  the  cost  of  progress.  The 
OalM  Irrigation  Frojeot  Is  to  be  developed 
by  tbs  IMersI  Oovt.  and  n%  of  the  total 
cost  will  be  repaid  by  the  sales  of  power. 
In  Nebcaska,  there  are  mare  acres  developed 
by  JTftwts  money  taeh  year,  than  the  tot4a 
•eras  involved  In  the  Oahe  project. — ^People 
wonder  why  many  persoos.  Including  myself, 
axe  disappointed — ^WeYe  ready  for  water, 
we've  been  ready  for  many  years  and  Just 
when  we're  getting  doee  some  new  group 
^ipeazs  and  wants  another  study. 

We've  bad  studies  concerning  this  project 
for  over  S8  years,  and  we've  even  had  mora- 
toriums cAlUng  for  more  studies  while  a  dif- 
ferent study  Is  tietng  conducted.  Kind  of 
bard  to  believe  isnt  it?  Tou  can  talk  your- 
self out  of  loving  mankind  If  you  try  hard 
snoQgbi 

We're  ready  tat  water — ^we  want  water — 
let's  get  water  and  realize  its  worth — ^It  Is 
my  sincere  hope  and  prayer  that  when  my 
fl  month  old  son  is  ready  to  farm  that  he  is 
not  told,  "another  10  years"!  rm  quite  con- 
fident that  that  wont  happen.  There  cer- 
tainly cant  be  4  generations  of  disappoint- 
ment, can  there? 


8X4! 


OP 


Sbup 


Am  a  Board  member  of  the  West  Brown 
brlgatlon  DIstrlot,  I  am  pleaeed  to  be  able 
to  a««m  you  and  your  Oommtttee  that  there 
!■  svery  bit  as  mwfli  support  for  our  Irrl- 
gatton  Project  as  there  has  ever  been.  To  my 
knowledge  there  has  been  virtually  no  com- 
plaints from  future  tnlgatocs.  nwy  are  dis- 
appointed that  the  project  Is  not  progressing 
as  fast  as  they  would  like  it  to. 

As  yon  know,  we  Just  came  through  the 
driest  period  ever  reoorded  for  our  ana.  Dur- 
ing tbls  period,  it  was  common  talk  to  discuss 
wbat  it  would  be  like  if  we  only  had  water 
to  put  on  our  cxopa. 

X  might  also  point  out,  tbat  while  the 
people  of  Aberdeen  and  other  towns  In  our 
area,  liave  been  a  little  reluctant  to  take 
«o  active  part  in  pushing  for  the  project, 
there  Is  no  doubt  about  their  strong  support. 

We  do  hear  a  few  pei^le  voice  their  oppo- 
sition to  this  project.  When  we  look  at  the 
tacts,  we  find  that  this  is  a  small  group  of  bo 
called  environmentalists  that  are  not,  (except 
in  rare  cases),  affected  by  the  Project.  We, 
who  have  f<4Iowed  and  supported  this  proj- 
ect from  the  beginning,  with  a  constant 
•wazeness  for  an  improved  environment,  will 
be  disappointed  if  this  small  group  can  slow 
this  great  project  by  even  one  day. 

73ia  people  of  our  area  and  especially  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  the  West  Biown 
tolgfttlon  District,  sincerely  appredats  your 
stnag  support  in  the  past  for  this  and  aU 
otbsr  sound  development  psajects  for  South 
Dakotal  We  have  oonfidMioe  of  your  oon- 
tlnoed  support.  Ws  are  hopeful  that  we  can 
aetaiaUy  be  Izrlgatlsg  in  the  near  future. 


STATniBirr  or  Cirr  or  Siottx  Faixs  ok  Its 

Watkb  Sotflt,  bt  Eaxi.  McCabt,  Cokmis- 

sioma  or  Watkb,   Sioux   Palis,  S.   Dak. 

The  Survey  and  published  report  of  the 
muted  States  Oeologlcal  Surrey  (See  UJB.O. 
S.  Water  Supply  Paper  No.  2024,  pp.  46-47) 
statee  that  the  City  of  Sioux  P&lls  has  a 
suiBdent  water  supply  in  the  aquifer  from 
Sioux  Palls  to  Dell  Rapids  to  supply  Its  needs 
only  to  the  year  1996. 

There  are  three  possible  sources  of  water 
for  the  citizens  of  Sioux  Falls.  These  are: 

1.  A  pipeline  from  the  Missouri  River  either 
above  or  below  Port  Randall  Dam  pumping 
water  to  the  City, 

a.  A  dam  in  the  vicinity  of  Plandreau, 
SJ3.  storing  q>ring  flood  waters  for  year 
round  use. 

3.  A  reservoir  on  SUp  Up  Creek  with  water 
pumped  froca  the  Big  Sioux  during  periods 
of  exoesB  flow  and  returaed  to  the  Sioux 
Falls  Water  System  as  needed  during  periods 
of  low  or  no  flow  in  the  Sioux. 

satiusai'  OF  tbs  citt  or  siottx  tai-ls 

I.  That  the  Corps  prepafe  an  indeptb  En- 
vironmental Statement  as  to  the  impact  both 
poeitive  and  negative  of  a  pipeline  from  the 
Missouri  River  to  Sioux  Palls.  The  environ- 
mental degradation  of  the  pipeline  should 
be  aero  and  conversely  the  recreational  bene- 
fits will  also  be  zero  along  the  pipeline,  but 
we  urge  the  Corps  to  also  consider  the  en- 
ergy depletion  to  dehydrate  the  rock  to  con- 
arete,  the  teansportatlon  energy  use  to  build 
the  pipe,  transport  it  to  the  site  and  Instalt 
it.  Also  the  continuing  energy  depletion  to 
raise  the  water  from  the  lower  elevations 
near  the  Port  Randall  site  and  transport  it 
via  pipeline  to  Sioux  Falls  as  a  part  of  their 
impact  statement. 

n.  Environmental  Impaot  of  a  dam  in  the 
Plandreau  area.  We  request  that  the  Corps 
research  an  indepth  Envitonmental  Impact 
Statement  with  specific  emphasis  to  the  effect 
on  the  two  state  area  between  Sioux  Palls 
and  the  Missouri  River.  This  would  include 
qwdflc  reference  to  the  fauna  and  the  effect 
of  stabilising  free  flowing  stream  as  exposed 
to  the  spring  ice  breakup  flood.  It  should 
include  an  indepth  survey  on  the  possibility 
of  reeetabUshment  of  cruststlon  and  mol- 
lusk  populations,  the  effect  of  dilution  with 
increased  svunmer  flow  on  SUtatlon  and  agri- 
cultural run  off. 

Ws  xirge  the  Corps  to  tabulate  the  areas 
in  the  two  state  area  that  are  in  a  native 
state  and  to  estimate  how  many  of  these  acres 
would  be  taken  out  of  natural  growth  and 
be  put  to  row  crops  if  sprtng  flooding  were 
eliminated.  This  should  be  a  negative  im- 
pact and  should  not  be  ased  positively  to 
increase  Benefit  Cost  ratio. 
.  The  Corpe  is  urged  as  a  part  of  this  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement  to  utilize 
EA.TjS.  imagery  to  establish  a  base  for  sll- 
tatton  load  on  the  Big  Sioux  as  a  functlcn 
of  time  of  year  and  correlated  with  up- 
stseam  flooding. 

The  Corps  Is  urged  to  determine  the  de- 
gree of  fishery  enhancement  if  increased  flow 
is  released  from  the  Plandreau  Dam  in  times 
of  maximtim  slltatlon  load,  i.e.,  after  flash 
flooding  in  Split  Bock.  Skunk  Creek,  or  Rock 
Rivers,  to  mlnlmlge  adverse  aquatic  environ- 
mental damage  due  to  the  slltatlon. 

We  urge  the  Corps  to  study  in  depth  ways 
and  means  that  expoeed  land  behind  the 
Randrsau  Dam  after  seasotial  water  release, 
can  be  made  more  compatible  for  wildlife. 
This  ootnd  be  pot  hole  type  construction  with 
hammock  type  embankment  above  the  high 
water  mark  to  provide  predator  free  nest- 
ing areas  in  spring  and  stock  type  dams,  to 
maintain  green  areas  and  wildlife  habitat 
during  periods  of  draw  down. 

We  further  urge  the  Corps  and  other  Fed- 


eral agencies  to  report  in  depth  chaagsa 
positive  or  negative  that  may  be  expected 
with  free  stabilised  flow  oo  the  flora  with 
specific  references  to  the  possible  demise  of 
the  American  and  Slberiatx  Elm  to  Dutch 
Elm  Disease  and  the  make  up  of  the  wooded 
areas  following  this. 

m.  We  further  urge  olir  Congressional 
delegation,  and  the  Executive  branch  of  the 
government  to  take  a  leadership  role  in  as- 
certaining how  best  water  can  be  supplied 
to  the  100,000  citizens  in  Sioux  Palls  and 
the  Sioux  River  Basin  by  fesolvlng  and  co- 
ordinating the  studies  and  recommendations 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  on  either  a  pipe  line  from 
the  Missouri,  a  Dam  in  th^  Plandreau  Area 
or  the  Slip  Up  Creek  Dam  a&d  Pump  Station. 

Statxiocmt  or  South  Dakota  Cotthcil  fob 

ENVlaONlCKlTTAI,  EDTTCATIpN,  JUIiT,  1968- 
jAiriTABT,  1974,  BT  SASAH  EKLO,  PBXSI- 
DKNT,   MOBKIDGK,   S.   DaK. 

The  South  Dakota  Council  for  Environ- 
mental Education  was  orgapilzed  in  1969  by 
men  and  women  who  recognized  the  needs 
for  a  better  understanding  of  our  environ- 
ment and  the  delicate  balances  which  exist 
in  all  parts  of  it.  These  men  and  women  vrare 
wiUlng  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  Job  de- 
scriptions or  personal  convtnlence  to  assure 
that  these  needs  wUl  be  met-  More  than  that, 
many  of  them  traveled  to  meetings,  classes, 
or  environmental  conferences  at  their  own 
expense  in  order  to  gain  a  more  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  whole  protjiem.  Others  gave 
unstlntingly  of  their  time  beyond  oflice  hours 
without  compensation  because  of  their  con- 
cern that  the  many  environmental  abuses  be 
recognized  and  corrected. 

Several  definite  actions  were  taken  by  the 
Council  which  proved  benellcial  and  effective 
with  no  additional  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  When 
we  reached  the  point  of  making  application 
for  federal  fimding  we  were  designated  as 
the  Governor's  Council  for  Environmental 
Education — not  as  a  new  state  bureaucracy 
or  expense,  but  at  the  request  of  the  people 
based  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  Council 
during  its  short  period  of  existence.  The  fact 
that  we  received  the  $50JD00.00  grant  re- 
quested was  also  based  on  the  progress  in 
environmental  education  which  had  already 
been  made  in  the  state. 

Documents  to  support  this  progress  are 
available  for  inspection.  They  include: 

1.  Articles  of  IncorporatioCi  and  By-laws. 

2.  Governor's  letter. 

3.  Scrap  books. 

4.  Piles  of  correspondence. 

6.  Materials  developed  In  the  Title  ttt 
projects. 

0.  Programs  of  the  workshops  developed 
and  carried  out  in  1973. 

7.  Membership  list. 

8.  Publications. 

It  will  be  easily  observed  1|iat  each  member 
group  or  organization  has  eqriched  the  Coun- 
cil and  environmental  edt*;atlon  efforts  In 
the  state,  while  at  the  same  time  being  en- 
riched themselves  by  reasoi;  of  their  partici- 
pation. New  channels  of  communication  have 
been  opened.  Some  of  the  sffects  of  our  ef- 
forts are  having  nation-wids  impact. 

Kow  we  have  come  to  th*  point  where  we 
can  no  longer  carry  out  ovir  objectives  with- 
out financial  suppcnt  from  the  state.  We  be- 
lieve the  understanding  of  the  relatlondilp 
between  enviroiunental  hazxuonles  and  eco- 
nomic harmonies  in  South  Dakota  are  too 
vital  to  all  of  us  to  gamble  on  the  vagaries 
and  inconsistencies  of  fediral  funds.  How- 
ever, we  wHI  continue  to  ssek  funds  we  sre 
eligible  for  in  federal  programs.  We  will  *i»o 
seek  support  and  funding  at  local  levels. 

We  are  convinced  that  enviroimisntftl  edn- 
cation,  far  from  being  •  cost,  will  be  the  most 
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lucrative  Investment  we  can  make.  As  we 
come  to  understand  the  Interdependendes  of 
the  environmental  and  economic  well-being 
of  our  conuntinities,  state,  and  nation  we  will 
experience  a  new  wealth  in  being  and  living 
which  reaches  into  every  azoa  of  life. 

SrATEBCXNT     OP     SoUTH      DAKOTA     LiVBSTOCK 

Pekdxrs  Association,  Siottx  Paixs,  S.  Dak., 

BT    DCmlT    OVIATT,    BXBCiUTlVS   SSCBSTABT 

Since  it  is  not  possible  for  representatives 
of  the  South  Dakota  Livestock  Feeders  Asso- 
ciation to  appear  In  person  at  these  hearings, 
we  would  like  to  submit  to  you  for  tncltislon 
In  your  records  the  following  statement  of  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  South  Dakota  Live- 
stock Feeders  Association  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  held  in  Sioux  Palls,  South  Dakota  on 
Thursday,  November  20, 1973: 

BKSOLTTTIOir  KO.  IS— lAKD  TTSB 

Whereas,  Increased  public  attention  is  be- 
ing focused  on  land  use,  with  envlroimiental 
and  recreational  considerations  receiving  dis- 
proportionate emphasis;  and 

Whereas,  The  right  to  own  and  use  land 
for  private  piurposes  is  basic  to  the  American 
way  of  life  and  to  our  economic  system;  and 

Whereas,  Land  is  pm-haps  our  most  vital 
natural  resovuce,  upon  which  we  depMid  for 
food,  clothing,  shelter  and  recreation; 

Therefore,  this  association  holds: 

(1)  That  Govenunent  interference  with 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  own  and  use 
land  should  be  kept  to  the  minimum  con- 
sistent with  the  overall  public  Intetwst; 

(2)  The  docninant  government  role  In  con- 
nection with  land  use  should  rest  with  local 
and  state  governments. 

(3)  Ibe  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  limited  to  that  of  overall  coordina- 
tion and  technical  assistance; 

(4)  That  the  use  of  land  for  food  produc- 
tion shoTild  be  given  high  priority,  consistent 
with  the  need  for  ever-expanding  produc- 
tion: and 

(6)  That  freedom  of  ownership  and  land 
management  be  recognised  as  essential  to  a 
strong,  healthy,  and  productive  agriculture. 

We  thank  you  for  the  time  and  privilege 
acc<»ded  our  association  and  for  yoTir  con- 
siderations on  om:  behalf. 

Statxmzivt  or  Jakes  Spqst 

I  am  James  Sperry,  the  (q>erator  of  a  fam- 
ily farm  and  at  present  the  entire  labor  force 
of  this  farm.  This  fact  prevents  me  from  ap- 
pearing in  person  today. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  pei^le  who  are 
presently  opposing  construction  of  Oahe  are 
not  operators  of  family  farms,  but  opixsse  the 
project  for  various  private  and  selfish  reasons. 
They  have  banded  together  and  hung  the 
environmental  label  on  themselves  because 
of  the  recent  favorable  climate  for  environ- 
mental causes.  I  believe  this  opposition  to  be 
a  very  small  group,  making  a  very  large  noise 
and  with  the  same  people  attending  many 
meetings  over  the  state. 

Some  of  the  objectors  to  the  project  claim 
it  will  damage  wildlife.  I  sTiggest  that  upon 
completion  of  Oahe  and  its  wildlife  areas 
there  will  be  more  fish  and  game  animals 
than  at  present.  It  is  always  interesting  to 
me  that  these  objectors  only  want  to  save 
the  birds  and  deer  until  hTinting  season 
opens. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  our  nation's 
food  supply  eould  be  in  a  situation  similar 
to  our  energy  supplies  presently.  If  orderly 
devtiopments  such  as  Ofthe  are  to  be  delayed 
or  halted.  I  blame  the  energy  crises  en  the 
eavlroDznentallsts  and  on  the  OoogrsBs  for 
yielding  to  such  a  very  small  but  vocal  group. 
Let  us  not  take  that  ehanee  with  our  future 
food  supplies. 

I  Tirge  an  early  start  on  eoostruetion.  and 
tha  people  who  have  valid  objecttons  Should 
be  heard  and  ccmsldered,  but  tst  tha  project 
proceed  at  a  rapid  pace. 


Statkicemt  or  Laebt  D.  Tschxttsb,  Hztcb- 
oocK.     S.     Dak.,     Chaknxlizatioh     ahs 

IKBIOATIOK 

I  am  a  farmer  in  Beadle  County  and  vrould 
like  to  make  the  following  comments  on  irri- 
gation and  channelization: 

I  woTild  like  to  say;  If  a  farmer  can  irri- 
gate without  disrupting  or  destroying  other 
farmers  or  farming  operations,  I  can't  sea 
where  he  would  be  dcHng  anything  wrong, 
providing  the  land  is  adaptable  to  Irrigation 
and  he  manages  it  properly.  I  dont  believe 
we  have  the  right  to  waste  land  or  ruin  it  for 
future  generations.  I  am  referring  to  the 
Oatie  project  which  would  destroy  good  agrl- 
CTiltuial  land,  farms,  fanning  operatlcms,  nat- 
\iral  wetlands,  a  natTiral  river,  c^portunitles 
tar  young  farmers  in  areas  where  land 
is  acquired  and  the  stability  of  areas  affected 
by  land  acquisition. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  smaller  pipe 
line  type  of  irrigation  projects  near  Lake 
Oahe  vrould  be  much  more  feasible  and  less 
disruptive  to  the  land  and  other  farmers  and 
these  smaller  type  of  projects  should  have 
priority  as  they  can  be  more  carefully  an- 
alyzed before  constructing  the  Oahe  Unit 
to  make  sure  that  it  won't  be  a  disastrous 
mistake. 

Analysis  of  irrlgaticnis  projects  shouldn't 
be  done  by  BTireau  of  Reclamation  because, 
naturally,  they  are  most  anxious  to  construct 
such  projects  as  there  wovUd  be  huge  sums 
of  nu>ney  for  them  to  utilize  in  various  differ- 
ent ways  and  it  would  naturally  guarantee 
work  for  the  Bureau  for  many  years. 

I  also  believe  a  m(»ratorlum  should  be 
placed  on  construction  of  the  Oahe  Unit  and 
there  should  also  be  a  moratcxlum  placed  on 
land  acquisition  activities  of  the  Bureau  ot 
Reclamation  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
land  for  the  facilities  of  the  Oahe  UniW 

The  moratoriimi  should  be  held  to  aUow 
fcsr  an  Independent  analysis  of  the  project  to 
be  conducted  by  professionals  and  learned 
people,  including  individuals  competent  in 
the  areas  of  systems,  ecology,  wildlife  bidogy 
and  ecology,  geology,  rural  sociology,  eco- 
nomics, family  farming,  history  and  clergy. 
Such  an  Independent  analysis  then  should 
be  made  known  to  the  public. 

It  is  very  plain  that  chaimeUxation  will 
have  many  advuve  effects  on  the  people  and 
the  enviroiunent.  Some  of  the  disruptions 
and  losses  resTilting  from  the  digging  of 
ditches,  particularly  from  the  Oahe  project 
vrould  be  disruption  of  present  mail  routes, 
bus  routes,  farm  to  market  patterns;  seventy 
percent  of  the  township  roads  vi^ere  main 
canals  cross,  wells  and  aquifers  will  be 
drained;  and  hard^ip  and  inconvenience  to 
fanners  having  to  travel  many  miles  to  land 
jTist  across  the  ditch. 

If  pec^e  are  ocmoemed  with  raising  more 
food,  they  diould  be  concerned  that  110,000 
acres  of  productive  agricultural  and  grazing 
land  will  be  out  of  production  many  years 
l^efore  the  land,  which  is  to  be  irrigated,  is 
actually  in  production.  Construction  time  Is 
scheduled  for  17  years. 

Crop  and  Livestock  BepcHtlng  Service  sta- 
tistics indicate  that  Irrigation,  on  an  average, 
will  about  double  production  over  dryland  in 
South  Dakota.  For  example,  com  for  grain 
on  dryland  from  1966  to  1972  yielded  46.7 
bushels  per  acre  on  an  average.  Com  for 
grain  on  irrigated  land  averaged  8T.4  for  the 
years  1966  througji  1971.  No  statistics  were 
available  for  Irrigated  com  yields  In  1973. 
When  considering  that  110.000  acres  will  be 
taken  to  irrigate  190,000  acres,  it  is  evident 
that  not  much  production  will  actually  be 
gained  by  the  Oahe  Project.  Tha  tnereaaed 
production  may  be  eventually  reallBed,  but  at 
a  tremendous  cost,  which  win  assure  futxirv 
generations  a  debt  that  has  to  be  repaid.  I 
believe  the  cost  of  the  Oahe  noject,  if  con- 
structed, win  double  or  triple.  It  Is  historic 
that  cost  overruns  on  waiter  resource  dertic^- 
ments  are  very  cmimon.  At  this  time,  we 


cant  reaUy  be  sure  that  Oahe  is  the  golden 
future  as  tfa*  promotocs  claim. 

STATDcnrr  or  Unitxd  Paxilt  PABMass,  lire. 
CABivifTxa,  8.  Dak. 

We  express  our  sinosre  appreciation  for 
your  Invitation  to  participate  In  tlUs  vital 
oonfereooe  on  Euvlruamental  Issues.  We  wel- 
come the  opportunity  for  an  exdiange  of  In- 
formation relating  to  aU  environmental  mat- 
ters In  general  and  especlany  those  dealing 
with  the  Oahe  question,  with  which  we  are 
most  immediately  ooncaned. 

Our  careful  study  of  aU  data  and  informa- 
tion available  to  us  has  left  us  with  a  great 
number  of  questloos  about  the  proposed  Oahe 
project.  Some  of  the  questions  which  are 
foranost  in  our  minds  and  we  know  in  the 
minds  of  many  other  South  Dakotans  are 
hereby  presented  to  you.  We  respectfTilly  Tirge 
that  the  foUowing  qTiestions,  among  others, 
be  discussed  and  answered  at  this  and  sub- 
sequent public  meetings. 

1.  The  Missouri  River  Basin  Commission, 
a  Presidential  State-Federal  River  Basin 
Commission,  has  strongly  recommended  a 
Levd  B  Study  of  the  entire  James  River  Basin 
to  study  the  river  basin  and  to  integrate  aU 
previous  studies  of  the  Basin,  and  to  ad<q>t 
and  implement  a  plan  for  the  coordinate 
use.  of  all  resoTirces  (including  soil,  water, 
vrildllfe  and  other  economic  resources)  of  the 
Basin  to  provide  maximum  public  benefits  at 
m^ipinnn  costs.  Is  this  study  unneceoBftryf 
U  It  is  unneoessary  or  uiulesirsble,  why  soT 
If  It  Is  neoeesary  or  deslrabls.  why  wouldnt 
It  be  wiser  to  await  the  results  of  that 
broader  study  to  explore  the  several  alter- 
natives it  may  reveal  than  to  now  irrevers- 
ibly commit  these  precious  resources  to  a 
less  than  best  (thTis  relatively  wasteful)  usef 

2.  Why  have  financial  considerations  aiul 
economic  feasibility  studies  leading  to  the 
determination  of  the  lieneflt-oost  ratio  been 
omitted  from  the  Final  Impact  Statement? 

3.  Stripping  away  the  fictions,  what  is  the 
real  basis  for  the  "mm  it  or  loee  It"  concept 
as  applied  to  impounded  vrater?  Who  might 
loee  it?  To  whom  might  It  be  lost?  Is  there 
any  reason  to  actuaUy  believe  the  water 
vrould  be  committed  to  a  use  or  Tisee  having 
leas  public  benefits  than  the  Irrigation 
project  contemplates?  Considering  the  total 
loss  of  110.000  acres  of  land  for  farming  pur- 
poses, the  cost  in  dollars,  and  the  expendi- 
ture and  loss  of  energy,  what  more  wasteful 
alternative  uses  of  the  water  can  soberly  be 
conceived? 

4.  Conceding  that  it  is  always  desirable  to 
Increase  efflelency  of  food  production, 
wouldnt  it  be  of  greater  pubUc  benefit  to 
invest  these  $340,000.000 -f-  in  an  Irrlgatlaa 
project  at  one  or  more  sites  In  the  united 
Btatee  which  are  more  suitable  to  irrigation' 
What  wm  be  tbe  net  increase  in  food  pra- 
ductlon  vthtaa.  you  take  110,000  acres  totaUy 
out  of  production  for  aU  time  and  Increase 
food  production  capacity  on  this  190,000 
acres  only  in  some  years  over  the  life  of 
this  project  in  this  sub-humid  area?  Where 
are  the  figuree  to  support  this  oonduslon? 

6.  Where  are  the  power  production  features 
and  facilities  of  the  Oahe  Diversion  Project 
which  were  mentioned  in  house  dociunent 
163  (the  report  from  Department  of  Interior 
to  Congress  in  1967)  ?  Have  they  been  deleted 
from  the  project?  If  so.  why  and  on  whose 
authority? 

6.  What  are  the  secondary  enTironnwntal 
impacts  of  the  project  arising  out  of 

a.  Pumishlng  water  to  several  Sooth  Da- 
kota towns  and  dttosT 

b.  The  antidpatad  agrOnialness  develop- 
ments? 

Why  arsnt  these  projections  fuUy  devel- 
oped SB  a  part  of  the  fizuJ  impact  ststenant? 

7.  Win  you  please  provkle  us  a  compra- 
banstra  list  of  aU  studies  by  any  Fsdaral. 
State  or  local  government  agency  and  any 
academic  or  scientific  agency  (government  or 
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private)  of  th»  3»mm  BJwr  BMin  trMttog 
Btology^i.  Boologlcia.  OtoologlcAl.  uid  SoUs. 
■Bglneertng.  Hytlitfloglcal,  ArcbeologlMl.  8o> 
efafloglaa.  naemMoa,  AmUmMc,  Boonomlc. 
NftTlsstkA  aBd  otiMT  MHVOts  of  tlia  bMin 
•QTlroniBsnt?  -\<     ■ . 

«.  Wb»t  BtudlM  bM  tl»Biirmu  o(  KwUiBA- 
tloo  made  or  nltod  upon  te  ragwd  tQ  tlM 
•qxattle  eooa]Btan»  ^irtUob  «i«  the  bMls  oC 
food  ebalns  for  fkon  mod  fanm  (botb  mteo- 
■ooplB  and  ■Metoaooptc)  In  tlM  Jbumo  BItw 


•.  wbo  an  ttao  primary  baneflclarlsa  of  the 
proleot?  yniHt  portloa  of  total  oosta  will  they 
i^MyT  Bow  mm  tula  dtarmtimil?  What  por- 
tion at  total  ooaU  wlH  Mlaoorl  BItw  Boc- 
trlc  Power  rspayt  How  was  tbla  datennlnad? 
What  banadta  wUl  they  receive  from  the 
prolectf 

10.  Bow  does  the  Boraau  of  BedamatUn 
caleuUte  Recreation  and  Flah  and  WUdllfe 
beneUta?  Fleaae  produce  the  figures  whereby 
thBM  eondusloiu  were  reaobed. 

11.  Why  doeant  th*  Department  of  InterlOT 
hold  ttM  Oaha  and  lite  projeeta  for  oonstruo- 
tlon  In  time  of  eoonomle  noeoBlon  to  etablllM 
a  eagglng,  economy  rather  than  to  further 
rtbnnlata  an  already  dangerously  inflationary 
eoonomy? 

la.  Why  has  not  the  Final  Impact  State- 
ment given  serious  ccmslderatlon  to  the  very 
real  poaalbQlty  that  Oaha  torlgattoii  water, 
under  new  technology  acquired  since  IS10 
project  was  conceived,  and  which  (employ- 
ing sprlnUer  irrigation)  could  be  used  to 
benefit  a  much  larger  azea. 

13.  How  successful  has  the  Bureau  of 
Badaioatlon  been  In  other  Mlaaourl  River 
Basin  Projeeta  In  estimating  total  project 
OQsta?  For  example,  In  the  Oarrlaon  Project, 
whait  was  the  estimated  cost  of  those  pluwes 
BOW  completed?  What  has  been  the  actual 
oost?  Dose  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  dispute 
aa  Inaocurate  the  statistics  complied  In  an 
artieie  published  In  South  Dakota  XqMrl- 
ment  Circular  110  by  Otto  Narvik  and  otheta 
Insofar  tm  they  compare  estimated  coats  of 
ICasourl  River  Baaln  Irrigation  Projects  to 
aetoal  ooats  and  projected  repayment  to 
actual  repayment?  If  so.  In  what  respects? 
What,  ft  any,  new  technlquee  or  methods  has 
the  Bureau  employed  In  the  Oahe  Project 
to  prevent  the  same  enoia  from  occurring 
here? 

14.  What  evldmce  Is  thoe  that  there  wUl 
be  more  family  farms  In  the  Irrigated  areas 
than  there  now  are  In  the  Irrigated  areas  and 
the  areas  from  which  the  UQ^OO  aczea  Is 
taken  for  rights  of.  way?  Please  produce  the 
Matlstteal  laf  onnataon  revealing  the  effect 
at  other  Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  on 
tlM  number  oi  family  farms  exlstlog  In  the 
various  project  areas  Immediately  before  and 
five  to  twenty  years  after  eonstructlon. 

15.  What  sources  eC  capital  wUl  be  avaUable 
for  family  farmers  wko  Invest  In  IrrlgatloQ 
development? 

16.  We  have  heard  that  the  Oahe  Beeervolr 
la  sUtlng  in  a  greater  rate  than  was  an- 
ttrlpatiMl  whan  the  reasrvolr  wee  constructed, 
la  thla  rate  being  reoorded?  What  are  the 
flgnraa  and  your  interpretation  of  them? 

We  realize  theee  questions  cannot  aU  be 
foOy  answered  at  thla  conference.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  they  cannot  be  fully  treated  here 
so  as  to  provide  full  public  dlsdosxue  of  the 
anawera.  we  urge  that  aubaequent  pubUc 
meetings  be  held.  We  belteve  tbe  beet  poa- 
albto  vehicle  for  reUafaly  Informing  South 
Dakotans  and  otbera  rightfully  oonoemed 
wKh  'the  Oahe  proMem  Is  a  full  hearing  on 
the  final  Impact  statement  after  an  op- 
portunity for  a  careful  study  thereof  has 
been  made.  We  reqiectrully  urea  that  sucsh 
hearing  be  wt  and  that  It  be  aocooptlBbed 
beCHta  any  further  administrative  acttan  on 
the  prolect  la  taken. 


[Reprint  of  Kconomlcs  Newsletter,  Oct.   11, 
1973,  by  Prof.  Robert  L.  Vertrees,  Economics 
Oept.,  So.  Dak.  St.  Univ.,  Brookings,  BU.] 
What  To  Expect  Pbom  Nrw  Fbikrai, 

PlJUTNIMO   pKOCEIIDaXS 

On  August  3,  President  Nixon  improved  new 
principles  and  standards  for  federal  agencies 
to  follow  when  planning  for  the  use  of  water 
and  related  land  resotirces. 

Like  ttielr  predecessors,  the  newly-adopted 
planning  procedures  will  be  used  by  all  fed- 
eral agencies  that  are  Involved  In  regional  or 
river  basin  planning  or  in  the  planning  of 
federal  and  federaUy-asslsted  programs  and 
projecte  which  directly  Influence  the  use  of 
water  and  related  land  resources.  The  new 
principles  and  standards  win  not  be  binding 
upon  stete  and  local  units  of  govemnient. 
They  are,  however,  intended  to  be  broad  and 
flexible  enough  to  accommodate  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  these  unite  and  to  provide 
them  with  a  useful  guide  to  resoiirce  plan- 
ning. 

The  new  principles  and  standards  revise 
former  federal  procedures  along  eleven  dif- 
ferent lines.  Each  of  theee  lines  of  revision 
cannot  be  dealt  with  in  this  newsletter.  Yet 
their  general  nature  can  be  summarized,  and 
some  speculative  comments  can  be  offered 
about  what  to  expect  from  the  new  federal 
planning  procedures. 

The  new  principles  and  standards  will  re- 
quire that  the  beneficial  and  adverse  effecte 
of  alternative  plans  for  programs  and  proj- 
ecte be  measured  in  either  monetary  or  non- 
monetary terms.  The  expected  effects  from 
each  alternative  plan  will  ttien  be  displayed 
in  order  to  depict  their  Influence  upon  two 
basic  objectives:  (1)  the  enhancement  of  na- 
tlcmal  economic  development,  and  (2)  the 
Inhanoement  of  environmental  quality.  When 
appropriate,  beneficial  and  adverse  effecte  of 
aeparate  alternatives  will  also  be  displayed 
In  order  to  show  their  influence  upon  the 
development  of  particular  legions  and  upon 
the  distribution  of  Income,  employment,  and 
other  BOdal  opportunities  among  different 
groups  of  people. 

Bach  of  the  two  basic  objectives  listed 
above  Is  to  be  given  equal  consideration 
through  the  complete  display  of  beneficial 
and  adverse  effecte  of  separate  alternatives. 
The  new  principles  and  standards  do  not, 
however,  prescribe  any  hard  and  fast  rules 
about  which  of  theee  two  objectives  Is  to  be 
given  top  priority  when  choosing  among  al- 
ternative plans.  Nor  do  the  principles  and 
standards  specify  the  priority  that  should  be 
assigned  to  effects  upon  the  development ' 
of  regions  or  to  effecte  upon  the  distribu- 
tion of  various  measures  of  social  well-being. 
Rather  than  specifying  sueh  rules,  the  new 
proceduita  set  forth  detailed  and  systematic 
procedures  which  should  allow  both  public 
and  private  parties  to  participate  in  the 
planning  process  and  eventually  arrive  at 
final  choices  among  altemat<v<>  olans. 

What,  then,  are  the  moat  significant  gen- 
eral outcomes  to  expect  from  the  recently 
adopted  federal  principles  and  standards?  It 
i^pears  to  the  author  that  these  outcomes 
can  be  summarized  as  follows. 

1.  The  new  procedures  will  augment  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1900. 
The  environmental  quality  objective  will  call 
for  explicit  consideration  of  the  environmen- 
tal Impacte  of  proposed  programs  and  proj- 
ecte. An  Improved  balance  between  eco- 
nomic development  and  environmental  qual- 
ity should  be  attained  and  sustained.  More 
persons  who  have  been  trained  In  the  na- 
tural sciences  will  be  required  in  the  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  prooess  in  order  to  study 
the  environmental  Impacto.  Many  of  these 
In^acte  will  have  to  be  expressed  In  non- 
monetary terms. 

S.  The  new  procedures  will  refiect  mount- 
ing social  and  political  concerns  about  which 


regions  and  groups  gain  the  Ueneflte  and  pay 
the  coete  of  public  programa  and  projecte. 
Similar  to  environmental  Impacts,  the  re- 
gional and  distributional  eflecte  to  public 
endeavors  are  often  difficult  to  measvire  In 
monetary  terms.  Therefore,  economlste  and 
Other  BOdal  sdentlste  Involved  in  the  evalu- 
ation of  alternative  plans  wlU  likely  have  to 
become  more  adept  in  expreesing  beneficial 
and  adverse  effecte  In  nonmonetary  terms. 

3.  The  evaluation  of  altorhatlve  plans  In 
accordance  with  the  new  prlnclplea  and 
standards  will  have  to  b4  aooompUshed 
through  a  team  effort.  Persons  trained  In  the 
natural,  social,  and  technical  fields  will  have 
to  coordinate  their  Individual  contributions 
to  the  planning  process.  Additional  training 
In  this  process  will  then  likely  be  necessary 
for  persons  whose  basic  trainings  in  the  s^- 
arate  academic  fields. 

4.  In  sum,  the  new  procedures  will  allow 
an  improved  system  of  multi-objective  plan- 
ning to  evolve,  but  they  will  not  specify  the 
priorities  to  assign  to  any  of  the  objectives. 
The  new  federal  i«t>cedureB  encourage  a  wide 
range  of  agencies  and  Interest  groups  to  stete 
their  priorities  and  preferences.  Therefore, 
the  new  system  should  pnovlde  Improved 
means  to  arrive  at  compromlle  solutKnia  that 
resolve  the  often  confilctlng  desires  of  differ- 
ent parties.  As  these  desires  i^ange  over  time, 
so  wUl  the  priorities  that  are  pl<u;ed  upon 
the  objectives  of  national  development,  en- 
vironmental quality,  regional  development, 
and  social  well-being. 

These  new  prlndples  and  standards  have 
been  published  in  the  "Federal  RegistMr." 
Sept.  10,  1973,  Vol.  38,  No.  174,  Pt.  in.  Ooplea 
may  be  obtained  from  the  tr.  S.  Water  Re- 
sources Council.  2120  L  Street.  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

Statxkzmt  ow  ENvnomcxHTAi.  lesuxs  sr 

THX    WteT    RiVXB    OOWSSairAIfCT     SOB-DlB- 

TRICT,  Kaooka,  S.  Dak. 

The  following  stetement  Is  prepared  as  a 
result  of  a  discussion  of  these  lasnee  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Dtrectozs  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  1974. 

1.  Development  of  large  ooel  fields.  We  are 
concerned  with  the  environmental  effecte  of 
this  development,  particularly  as  it  may 
affect  water  quality.  However,  we  lielleve 
these  effecte  have  often  beea  oversteted.  and 
we  hope  that  dedslons  wUl  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  fact,  rather  than  emotion. 

We  believe  the  development  of  these  fields 
is  Inevlteble,  and  we  believe  it  Is  counter- 
productive to  try  to  stop  It.  We  believe  the 
development  should  be  doniB  with  the  least 
possible  environmental  damage  and  with 
fair  treatment  of  the  ownets  of  the  surface 
rlghte  to  the  land. 

We  believe  that  South  Dakote  has  an  ex- 
cellent strip-mining  reclaotatlon  law.  It  Is 
our  eameet  hope  that  federal  law  will  not 
override  this  stete  law.  Our  stete  legislature 
has  made  an  honest  effort  to  take  care  of  this 
situation,  and  we  think  this  effort  should  be 
give  an  adequate  trial.  We  feel  these  things 
are  better  managed  from  the  stete  levtf 
than  from  the  federal  level. 

2.  Land  Use  Planning.  We  feel  the  only 
role  that  should  be  played  by  the  federal 
government  In  land  use  planning  Is  the  en- 
couragement of  this  planning  at  the  local 
and  stete  levels.  TTieref ore.  fre  are  completely 
ojqioeed  to  the  use  of  saao<jU»is  in  any  form 
by  the  federal  government.  In  q>lte  of  all 
denials,  sanctions  allow  federal  bureaucrate 
to  dictate  planning.  A  good  case  In  point  la 
the  highway  sign  law  and,  the  way  It  waa 
enforced  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion against  stete  and  local  Judgement. 

We  believe  the  nation  noeda  a  strong  pro- 
gram of  soil  and  water  censervatl<m.  As  a 
part  of  this  we  need  a  good  sediment  control 
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program  to  protect  our  lakes,  streams,  and 
xeeervolxa  from  both  natural  and  man- 
caused  erosion.  Thus,  this  sub-district  has 
been  working  for  a  sediment  research  and 
demonstration  j>roject  for  years.  We  fed  this 
project  »»'""'«<  have  federal  participation  be- 
cause findings  of  this  project  could  ^ply  to 
the  entire  Missouri  River  Basin. 

We  hope  B.  P.  A.  feedlot  run-off  gulddlnes 
will  be  applied  on  the  basis  of  actual  facta, 
learned  from  agricultural  research,  rather 
than  on  an  emotional  basis. 

3.  Irrigation  and  Channelization.  We  do  not 
agree  with  thoee  who  malnteln  that  Irriga- 
tion Is  bad.  We  feel  that,  in  general.  Irriga- 
tion Improves  the  environment  for  both  man 
and  wildlife.  The  claim  that  Irrigation  de- 
stroys our  natural  streams  Is  mostly  based 
on  emotion.  In  fact,  our  intermittently  dry 
strecuns  usually  do  not  provide  a  good  en- 
vironment for  wildlife  or  mankind. 

We  look  at  channelization  cautiously.  It 
may  be  that  It  is  not  Justifiable  except  to 
clear  natural  channels  that  have  become 
clogged  with  sediment  and  debris. 

4.  Prairie  Eco-System.  We  hope  that  edu- 
cational programs  In  range  management, 
such  as  used  by  the  U£.  SoU  Conservation 
Service,  will  be  continued.  In  our  opinion, 
this  Is  the  best  method  for  ensuring  pmpvz 
use  of  our  native  rangelands. 

In  general,  we  believe  that  conservation 
through  education  Is  better,  and  will  ac- 
complish more  in  the  long-run,  than  man- 
datory contrds.  Therefore,  we  believe  govern- 
mental controls  In  this  area  should  be  hdd  to 
the  bare  Ttiinimnm  Those  which  are  neces- 
sary should  be  applied  slowly  and  carefully 
so  we  may  learn  what  U  sound  aa  we  go. 

We  deplore  the  "Instant"  expwte  on  en- 
vironment and  ecology.  Often  theee  people 
do  not  even  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  words.  They  often  Ignore  eco- 
nomic and  social  effecte  of  their  propoeala. 
They  often  promote  conoepte  which  would 
override  the  right  of  private  ownership  of 
property  and  that  would  seriously  injure  our 
economic  system.  They  often  use  environ- 
mental Impact  stetemente  to  prevent  prog- 
ress, rather  than  to  ensiire  that  progreos  Is 
sound.  They  want  to  use  a  dedgebammer  to 
drive  the  environmental  tack. 

We  hope  the  direction  of  federal  environ- 
mental law  and  regulation  will  be  rerouted  to 
a  more  sensible  direction  than  has  been  the 
case  during  the  last  few  years. 

Lasna  S.  Hrzsl, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Directan. 

OuTLiNK   or    SEDiicxirr    Control    Rxskaxcb 

PXOJZXTT    AS    PKOPOSKO    BT    TRX   WlBT   RiVIB 
CONSERVANCT  SlTB-DlSTIICT,  1972 
X.  OBJBCTIVXS 

A.  To  determine  most  economically  feasl- 
Me  and  practicable  sediment  oontrd  pro- 
gram in  geologic  erosion  areas  of  South 
Dakote  with  application  throughout  the 
Missouri  River  Basin. 

n.  BXNxriTS 

To  be  expected  from  application  oi  re- 
search findings: 

A.  Stabilize  eroding  land. 

B.  Reduce  damage  to  soil  resource. 

C.  Reduce  sedlmentetlon  of  reeervolra, 
lakes,  and  streams. 

1.  Stockwater  dams. 

2.  Missoiu-i  River  Reservoirs. 

a.  Extend  period  of  return  on  91.2  billion 
national  investment  In  6  malnstem  dams. 

b.  Reduce  damage  to  recreaticmal  facil- 
ities. 

c.  Improve  fishery  habltet  of  reeervotrs. 

D.  streams. 

1 .  Improve  fishery  habltet. 

2.  Improve  aesthetics  of  natural  stream 
areas. 

3.  Improve  water  quality  for. 

a.  Domestic  use. 

b.  Municipal  and  Industrial  use. 

c.  Irrigation  use. 


E.  Lakes. 

F.  WUdllfe  h&bltet  devdopment. 

1.  Waterfowl. 

2.  Deer. 

3.  Others. 

0.  Agricultural  development — eventual  use 
as 

1.  Hayland. 

2.  Rangeland. 

m.  LOCATION  AND  DCBXCN  OV  aEBXABCH  PKOJCCT 

A.  Location — SCS  Land  Resource  Area  60. 
1.  Jackson  County. 

a.  Badlands. 

b.  River  breaks. 

B.  Design 

1.  Determine  simple,  least  coatly  engineer- 
ing methods. 

2.  Develop  agronomic  methods. 
8.  Develc^  coat  estimates  for  sediment  ocm- 

trol  program. 

a.  in  Badlands. 

b.  In  South  Dakota. 

c.  In  Missouri  River  Basin. 

4.  Determine  environmental  impact  of  pro- 
posed program. 

T7.  GXOXTPS  AND  OBOANISATIOirB  THAT  COULD   BX 
INVOLVaD 

A.  Water  Conservancy  Sub-Dlstrlcte. 

B.  Stete  Colleges. 

1.  Engineering. 

2.  Agronomy. 

3.  Range. 

4.  Economics. 

5.  Bidogy. 

6.  Others. 

C.  Stete  Conservation  Commission. 

D.  Water  Resources  Commission. 
X.  UJS.  Forest  Service. 
F.  Sou  Conservation  Service. 

0.  Corps  of  Bnglneers. 
H.  Bureau  of  Reclamatlm. 

1.  Envlrcmmental  Protection  Agency. 
J.  Others. 

V.  rorANcnTG  possmunas 

A.  Titles  n,  in  or  V  of  the  Rural  Devdc^)- 
ment  Act  of  1972. 

B.  Environmental  Proteetton  Agency. 

C.  U£.  Water  Itesouroes  Ooundl. 

D.  South  Dakote  Water  Reeouroee  Insti- 
tute. 

B.  REAP  q;>eclal  practices. 

F.  Conservancy  Sub-Districts. 

[Reprinted  from  the  "East  River  OuanUan", 
February,   19741 

ENVnOMMXIfTAL  ISSDZS  AXKKD  AT  OONVKIXMCB 

More  than  700  persons  Jammed  the  down- 
town Holiday  Inn,  Jan.  12.  for  a  stetewlde 
Conference  on  Environmental  Issues  qxm- 
Bored  by  Sen.  George  McOovern. 

The  day's  program  Included  four  semi- 
nars, each  dealing  with  different  aspecte  of 
envlronmentel  and  natural  resource  develop- 
ment. 

COAL     MINING     AKD     FOWXB     DBVXLOPMZirT 

The  first  pand  dealt  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  coal  resources  of  the  Missouri 
Basin  and  the  power  to  be  generated  by  this 
coal. 

Panellste  Included  Merlin  Tipton,  aasoclate 
geologist  of  South  Dakote;  ECen  Holum,  for- 
mer assistant  secretary.  Department  of  In- 
terior; Dr.  Ernst  Hablcht,  scientist  tot  the 
Environmental  Defense  Fund,  and  Jamee 
Orahl,  manager  of  Basin  Electric  Power 
Co(^>eratlve. 

Holum  said  that  coal  reeouroee  of  the  re- 
gion must  be  developed  In  an  acoepteble 
manner  to  meet  the  massive  energy  requlre- 
mente  of  the  future. 

"The  administration  goal  of  energy  self- 
sufficiency  Is  not  attainable  by  1980.  lUe 
technology  simply  doee  not  exist,"  he  said. 

Hablcht  charged  that  ttie  "price  of  aiec- 
trtdty  Is  too  low"  and  electric  oonsumera 
must  be  faced  with  the  full  coste  of  develop- 
ing coal  for  electric  and  gas  production.  He 
said  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  partlc^iat- 


ing  In  a  "giveaway"  of  water  rlghte  to  big 
corporations  for  use  in  future  development 
of  coal  gasification  and  Industrial  purposes. 

Orahl  outlined  the  leadership  that  his 
cooperative  has  given  towards  strip  mine 
reclamation  in  connection  with  Basin's  lig- 
nite burning  generating  plant  In  central 
North  Dakote. 

He  Bald  that  "Basin  Electrlc's  directors  were 
working  farmers  to  whom  the  prudent  use  c^ 
land  and  ite  conservation  for  the  use  of  fu- 
ture generations  are  of  daUy  concern  and 
importance." 

Basin  Electric  in  Ite  contract  with  Con- 
soUdated  Coal  Co.  proposed  the  inclusion  of 
provisions  for  the  return  of  the  spoil  banka 
to  the  contours  of  rolling  countryside,  and 
for  participation  by  Consol  and  Basin  Elec- 
tric tn  an  experimental  planting  program. 

Grahl  said  that  this  Is  being  done  and  the 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  spoU  banks 
can  be  graded  into  accepteble  contours  at 
relatively  low  cost,  but  the  restoration  of 
these  lands  to  a  condition  that  will  support 
grass  or  other  desirable  vegetetlon  Is  another 
matter. 

North  Dakota  state  law  now  requires  the 
replacement  of  up  to  two  feet  of  surface 
BoU  material  after  the  spoU  banks  have  been 
graded  and  contoured,  and  then  a  revegeta- 
tlon  program  of  grasses,  shrubs  or  trees.  Re- 
search, In  cooperation  with  the  UjB.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  is  continuing  to  seek 
successful  planting  efforts. 

The  Baaln  Electric  manager  said.  "It  seems 
probable  that  the  restoration  of  strip-mined 
lands  In  North  Dakote  to  an  acceptable  ap- 
pearance and  productive  use  should  prove 
feasible  from  a  cost  standpoint,  but  there 
Is  much  to  be  learned  about  the  effecte  of 
strip-mining  on  soU  structure  and  produc- 
tivity, underground  water  courses  and  other 

He  urged  that  those  organlisatlona  and  In- 
dividuals who  are  so  deeply  concerned  about 
adverse  effecte  of  strlp-mlnlng  In  o\ir  west- 
ern stetes  devote  a  much  larger  portion  of 
their  efforte  than  they  have  to  getting  an 
adequate,  effective,  well-<MrganlBed  research 
program  under  way  on  mlned-land  rehablU- 
tetlon  by  experienced  Institutions  lUce  the 
Northern  Qreat  Plains  Research  Center. 

AGXICTTLTOaX  AND  LAND  USB 

Soil  and  water  conservation.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  feedlot  nin-oC 
guidelines  and  purposes  and  effecte  ol  pro- 
poeed  land  use  legldatlon  were  topics  dis- 
cussed by  panellste  Steve  Queries,  Senate 
Committee  on  Intericff  and  Insular  Affairs; 
Pat  OodsU,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  Dr.  Allyn  Lockner,  aecretary  of 
the  South  Dakote  Department  of  Bnvlron- 
mentel  Protection. 

Quartos  discussed  land  use  legislation  now 
pending  before  Congress  and  Godsll  reviewed 
the  work  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Dr.  Lockner,  In  his  presenteUon  on  land 
use  Issues  In  South  Dakota,  said  that  several 
land  use  issues  have  been  identified  In  Sonth 
Dakote. 

"It  has  been  malntelned  that  the  existing 
land  use  problems  should  be  corrected  or 
alleviated  through  land  use  planning  and 
regulation.  It  la  also  alleged  that  potential 
land  use  problems  should  be  prevented 
through  such  planning  and  regulation.  Sev- 
eral spedfic  problems  requiring  land  use 
plans  and  regulations  have  been  identified." 
he  said,  "which  are  caused  by  population 
growth  and  mobility,  the  aharpened  com- 
petition for  land  by  alternative  usee  and  new 
envlronmantal  constralnte." 

Lockner  said  that  suocessfol  land  use  plan- 
ning and  regulation  IB  not  adileved  by  merely 
pamrl-g  a  law  and  l^>proprtetlng  tax  dollars 
for  planning,  admlnlsterlsg  and  enforcing 
land  use  control. 

He  conduded  that,  first,  people  must  de- 
dde  if  there  is  a  need  for  land  uae  planning 
and  regulation  In  South  Dakota.  Tlien.  a 
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datmnljutton  anut  te  mad*  on  tb*  qms  to 
ba  pianiMd  aait  ngulsted  mnA  tbm  prooadura 
lor  gatttng  tha  Job  daxM. 

"abaU  tba  ilaatraa  land  nan  ba  aeblatad 
bjr  oar  nilBg  fotialcbtk  tbongbttttl  f»*f^^ 
aad  r»»»»»>«««g^  or  gdau  tliona  land  uaoa  ba 
aoblavod  calj  attar  wm  ara  outngad  and  mad 
at  tba  rtaiarratlou  of  tha  Soutb  Dakota  land 
«a  aaa7"  ba  aakad. 
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THX    PSAIXIX    ECO-tYSTEU 


Tlia  Impact  of  tzrlcatton  daraiopment  In 
Soatli  Dakota  waa  tba  majOT  topic  of  dlacua- 
iton  on  t2M  flTBt  panal  of  tha  aftetnoon  aaa- 
aion.  Wfrmj»mi  attmdanoa  and  andtamoa  par- 
ttctpatlon  waa  at  a  paak  for  tbla  dlacuarton. 
About  ana  boor  waa  tAken  for  queatlona  to 
^anallrta  Fiaaton  mnkbouaer.  Oaba  Projact 
managar;  Dr.  Larry  Una.  r.  F.  Kerr  and  Dr. 
Raia  Oranbolm.  aU  trom  Sooth  Dakota  Bteta 
VnXynmty. 

Vunkbonaar.  in  lavlawtDc  tba  pro^aw  at 
tba  mnob  dlaeoHed  Oaba  Xtilgatlosi  Frojact. 
Mtd  tbat  tba  r«Ieaaa  of  tba  final  approvad 
anTtronmental  InqMct  atatmnimt  la  "algnlfl- 
canttoaUof  na. 

"fot  tboaa  wbo  bava  aean  a  qoartar  of  a 
eantny  of  planning  go  Into  tba  project,  It 
maana  m  ara  finally  on  tba  tbreaboidaf  da- 
v*d(VBaant.  rot  tboaa  interaated  people  wbo 
ywiwnanted  on  tba  original  draft.  It  »»M»«ff  a 
battw  atatemant  and  for  aU  of  as  ooncamad 
with  tba  environment  it  U  an  aaaoranoe  tat 
anilronnMwtal  protection  and  anbanoemant 
dortng  and  aft«  oonatroctlon.''  ba  aaid. 
^  Fankhoaaer  oommanted  on  tba  moat  oon- 
ttOTCMal  aqwcta  of  tb«  project  wblob  In- 
eloded  tha  amoant  ot  land  n^MMted  for  tha 
project,  return  flows  tram  both  tba  Oarrtaon 
■nd  Oaba  onlta  which  wUl  atUlaa  the  rimaa 
BtTBT.  and  plana  for  handling  the,  letora 
flowa  on  the  Jamae  River. 

Dr.  nna  and  Vlaya  Xarr.  both  of  SDSa,  dla- 
eoMed  tha  benaflta  of  irrigation,  sottafalll^ 
of  aoUs  In  tha  UngnOon.  ana  and  tha  reaulta 
of  Irrigation  ezpezMaanta  at  aeTeral  demon- 
atration  farma. 

J^.V^JM  Oranbolm,  alao  from  BDSU.  railed 
■tveral  qaaatlona  jM>oat  tha  daralonmant  ot 
the  Oahe  project. 

.  "Bow  Buiob:  !■  ail  tbla  going  to  coat  oar* 
ba  aaked.  He  ebaUenged  the  beneflt-ooct 
ratloa  need  to  detanntna  tba  feasibility  of  tba 
project  and  suggested  that  new  feaslblUty 
policies  of  the  Natfamal  Water  Oommlaalon 
^Mtt  more  aocorately  reflect  tha  true  costs 
orihapr^ect. 

Qranhcflm  concluded  tbat  a  mcmitorlum 
on  project  development  as  suggested  by  the 
United  Psmily  Farmen  and  others  is  Justi- 
fied in  order  that  the  project  may  be  eval- 
uated using  new  discount  rates.  He  urged  aU 
citizens  to  become  more  Informed  on  water 
reaource  development. 

During  the  questbm-answer  period  Ken 
Hotaffl.  former  assistant  secretary  of  Interior, 
polntM  out  that  electric  power  rates  charged 
by  the  BnreAu  of  Bedamatlon  could  go  up 
Immediately  aa  much  as  30  per  cent  ix  the 
Oaba  projaet  la  not  boat.  Ba  said  that  U  tha 
project  la  baited  tba  non-lnt«wrt  bearing 
coats  of  the  Irrigation  development  woid4  be 
■bitted  to  intereat-baarlng  ooata  to  be  cbarged 
to  power  users. 

"The  reason  for  tbla,"  Holum  "^M.  "ii 
tbat  940  million  of  tha  total  Investment  In 
Oaba  dam  was  used  to  provide  Irrigation 
pwnplng  facnitlea."  if  not  used  for  Irrlga- 
tlon  thia  Investment  woold  revert  to  power 
features  at  Intereat  beating  eoats  and  would 
ba  paid  by  alactila  uawa. 

Botum  said  that  only  s^  par  cent  of  the 
total  ganara^M  OMMdty  of  tha  MlHourl 
Btvar  dama  la  sTloeatad  for  Oaha  projact 
pnmping  poipcaas.  If  net  «sed  for  Irrlgatton. 
tha  power  would  ba  a  rahrthrely  smaU  araoont 
for  tha  Bureau  of  Badamatton  to  use  In 
BtMttng  the  power  needs  of  Its  eostometa 
beyond  1BT7. 


Panelists  on  the  final  seminar  of  the  day 
reviewed  problems  associated  with  the  Prairie 
Kco-System  Including  air  pollution,  wild- 
life's future,  problems  with  our  prairie  lakes 
and  our  native  grasslands. 

Panelists  were  Dr.  Oflbert  Blankespoor. 
Augustana  Ciollege;  John  Popowskl,  Depart- 
ment of  Game,  Pish  and  Parks;  Dr.  Clyde 
Brashler,  Dakota  State  College,  and  Marilyn 
Kelm.  South  Dakota  Board  of  Environmental 
Protection. 

Brashler,  In  commenting  on  prairie  lake 
problems,  said,  that  fall  plowing  and  fall  fer- 
tilizing are  two  contributing  factors  to  lake 
deterioration. 

PaU  plowing,  he  said,  aids  eiltatlon  and  fall 
fertilizing  enriches  the  lakes  with  nutrients 
during  spring  nm-off.  The  enriched  lake  then 
promotes  abundant  algae  growth  which  trims 
the  water  green  and  foul -smelling  dmtog  the 
hot  summer  months. 

Brashler  said  he  thought  that  the  "cart  waa 
before  the  horse"  when  we  promote  central 
water  system  development  around  lakes,  be- 
fore the  sewage  disposal  facilities  are  built 
to  handle  the  Increased  water  usage. 

He  urged  Immediate  action  programs  to 
stc^  the  pollution  and  start  the  cleaning  of 
our  lakes. 

UcQovKiN  Skes  Changxs,  Solutions 
ystoit  Emisgt  Caisis 

Rural  states  in  the  Great  Plains  may  come 
through  energy  hardships  better  than  other 
states  because  Its  people  "have  known  that 
our  progreas  and  the  quaUty  of  our  lives  are 
Inextricably  boimd  to  the  land,  to  Its  wise 
use.  and  to  Its  protection,"  Ben.  Gecoge  Mc- 
Oovem  says. 

Addressing  a  conference  in  Sioux  Falls, 
Jan.  la,  which  be  called  to  dlacuK  growth  and 
environmental  protection,  McGovem  said 
that  although  the  national  energy  crisis  will 
work  profound  changes  on  South  Dakota  and 
nelgfaborlng  states,  it  can  be  helpful  In  the 
long  run  "If  this  crisis  brings  \is  to  see  the 
need  to  change  our  profligate  ways." 

The  South  DaJ^ota  senator  suggested  that, 
although  energy  problems  have  shifted  em- 
phasis in  environment  "away  teota  what  Is 
safest  or  cleanest  and  towafd  what  Is  fsst- 
eet,"  the  long-term  trend  may  be  the  reverse. 
"Just  perhaps,"  be  suggested,  "the  energy 
crisis  will  inspire  changes  in  our  attitudes 
arul  iwttems  of  consimiptlaDa  that  will  get 
this  nation  behind  envlroiunental  concerns 
as  we  have  never  been  before." 

McGovem  called  for  a  "new  calculus"  In 
determining  growth,  and  dted  rail  trans- 
portation and  coal  developmtnt  as  examples. 
He  said: 

"From  the  standpoints  of  land  conserva- 
tion, reduced  fuel  consumption  and  clean 
air,  we  should  be  promoting  rallrocul  and 
mass  transit  systems  wherever  they  can  be 
xised  to  move  both  goods  and  people.  But 
here  In  South  Dakota,  and  many  other  places, 
what  freight  trains  there  are  must  often  be 
held  down  to  around  10  mllee  an  hoiu:  be- 
cause the  trackbeds  are  so  bad." 

In  the  major  cities,  he  pointed  out,  "ef- 
ficient rail  and  mass  transit  systems  are  still 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  We  have 
spent  lavishly  to  prop  up  this  or  that  for- 
eign ruler  over  the  years,  but  when  It  came 
to  our  own  transportatKm  systems,  we  have 
Impounded,  postponed  and  lefused." 

Pointing  out  the  "vast  deposits  of  low 
sulphur  coal"  in  the  Dakotas,  Montana  and 
Wyomtog,  McGovem  said,  "I  think  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  develop  those  reeoinxes  to 
meet  relatively  short-term  and  medlxun- 
term  needs."  with  careful  attention  to  en- 
vironmental oonalderattons. 

"We  must  Intensify  our  attention  to  tha 
moat  environmentally  sotmd  metboda  of 
mining  that  ooai.  and  then  requiring  that 


the  land  be  restored  to  il8  (»4glnal  state 
when  the  work  is  done."  MoGovem  said.  "It 
means,  second,  that  we  must  accelerate  re- 
search on  steps  to  use  coal  more  cleanly 

Including  such  processes  as  MHD,  gasifica- 
tion, and  liqueflcatlon.  And  It  means,  third, 
that  WB  are  better  protected  If  the  mining 
and  using  is  done  by  companies  which  are 
native  to  the  area,  and  staflfed  by  people  of 
the  area,  than  we  are  if  the  industry's  giants 
come  In  to  take  what  they  can  and  then  move 
on." 

McGovem  said  that  even  n^w  coal  develop- 
ment must  be  seen  "as  a  transitional  step 
on  the  way  to  energy  sources  totally  sepa- 
rate from  these  finite  fossil  ftiel  reserves.  We 
should  attach  the  highest  possible  priority 
to  research  on  solar,  hydrogen  and  geother- 
mal  energy  sources." 

[Reprinted  from  the  "aj>JB,V.  Collegian." 

Jan.  16, 1974] 

Oarx  Pbojxct  Bkcomxb  OaHx  PaoBLuc 

(By  Peggy  Curry  and  Mary  KUnkd) 

South  Dakota  has  l<mg  accepted  the 
"Golden  Future"  lavei  given  the  Oahe  Irri- 
gation Project  but  recent  dewlopments  have 
led  some  to  look  at  the  projact  as  the  Oahe 
Problem. 

Set  for  construction  this  year,  questions 
have  been  raised  about  tbe  project  concern- 
ing Its  envlroimiental  Impaot  (salinity  fac- 
tor wfldlife  habitaUon,  ete.),  incraaaed 
Mectrical  energy  expenditure  aa  well  aa  a 
question  as  to  bow  many  peo|>le  wQl  actually 
benefit  from  tbe  project. 

A  group  of  lao  farm  famUlas  has  organized 
under  the  United  Farm  Families  banner  In 
urging  a  moratoritun  on  the  Irrigation  proj- 
ect to  consider  these  and  other  questions. 

George  Piper,  XJFF  presldant  and  a  Car- 
penter, BD.  farmer,  tcdd  tbe  Collegian  that 
their  Initial  efforts  for  coverage  from  media 
on  these  problems  was  denied  by  news  serv- 
ices across  the  state. 

"Nobody  would  listen  or  have  anything  to 
do  with  what  vre  were  saytng,"  explained 
Piper,  who  Is  Included  in  tha  BO  farm  fam- 
Iliea  who  were  or  wUl  be  foraed  to  sell  thetr 
land  to  the  project  purposes. 

Then  last  faU,  Tim  Schreiner,  then  News 
Editor  of  the  University  of  South  Dakota 
student  new^aper.  wrote  several  articles  ex- 
plaining the  questions  posed  hy  UFF.  Follow- 
ing this  exposure,  television  stations  and 
other  media  sources  began  toi  cover  the  UFF 
efforts. 

Since  this  coverage,  controversy  has  blos- 
somed around  the  project. 

The  Issue  seems  to  be  growing  into  a  poli- 
tical issue  although  no  major  politician  in 
South  Dakota  has  yet  advocated  tbe  mora- 
torium asked  for  by  the  TJFF. 

But  politicians  are  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
Issue  and  the  controversy.  Aa  Senator  George 
McGovem  told  tbe  Cdleglan  recently  when 
reiterating  his  support  for  the  irrigation 
project,  "But  I'm  keeping  an  open  mind  on 
the  subject." 

XNvnoNMZirraL  cokwlzncx 
McGovem  told  the  Collegian  last  Saturday 
at  an  environmental  conf  erenee  he  qionsored 
in  Sioux  Falls,  *^  want  to  say  quite  frankly 
that  I  have  always  supported  the  Oahe  Pro- 
ject and  I  Intend  to  contlnua  supporting  it 
until  I  see  compelling  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary." 

At  MCGovem'B  Conference  on  BnvirtHi- 
mental  Issues,  the  ocmtroversy  over  the  irri- 
gation project  saw  confronDatlon  between 
proponents  and  opponents  Of  the  present 
plan. 

Iha  conference  was  sponaotad  by  MJoGov- 
em  to  discuss  in  aemlnar  an4  qnestlon  and 
answOT  perlodB  various  envlroiunental  Inuea 
including  strip  mining  for  low  grade  coal  In 
tha  Dakotaa,  agriculture  and  land  use.  But 
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toe  eaminar  f ocusmg  xm  imgatton  ana  chan- 
nellaation  generated  the  most  Intweat.  WFB 
mendsen.  the  project  proponents  and  vailoua 
government  officials  were  on  band  to  Mme-nmm 
the  izTlgaticm  liaue. 

McOovem  stated  that  he  bad  sponaored 
the  event  to  hear  both  aldea  of  tbe  questiona. 

He  told  the  Collegian,  "If  there  axe 
changes  to  be  made  to  meet  aoma  of  tbeae 
criticisms  raised  by  the  U^  and  others,  we 
ought  to  make  theee  obangee  now." 

The  irrigation  and  «h^T»w»n«>fet««  seminar 
Included  talka  by  four  Indivlduala. 

Freeton  Funkhouser,  Oahe  project  man- 
ager, noted  two  imp<fftant  points  for  con- 
sideration in  his  remarks:  the  anu>\mt  of 
land  affected  by  the  project  and  return  flows 
to  the  James  River. 

Operational  waste  and  siurf  ace  runoff  will 
accomplish  a  small  part  of  return  flows  to 
tbe  Jamea  River,  Funkhouser  said.  But  no 
deflnlte  return  flow  plan  has  been  decided 
upon,  he  added,  nor  will  it  be  until  five 
years  after  initiation  of  the  project. 

Funkhouser  pointed  out  that  "the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  does  not  force  a  project  on 
people,"  but  added  later  during  the  question- 
answer  period  that.  In  bla  opinion,  "a  deci- 
sion to  defer  (Initiation  of  the  project)  Is  a 
decision  not  to  build." 

Panelist  Nels  Granhcdm  of  State  Univer- 
sity's tiectron  microscope  lab  emerged  as  an 
opponent  of  tbe  project  declaring  himself  in 
favor  of  the  moratoriimn. 

Granholm  feela  that  there  is  no  question 
about  the  returns  of  tbe  project,  but  asks 
bow  much  it  will  really  cost.  He  quoted  sev- 
eral government  and  other  oflldal  groups 
In  his  prepared  statement. 

Granholm  noted  that  the  President's  Na- 
Uonal  Water  Commisston  (NWC)  concluded. 
In  its  final  report  released  in  Jiuie  1973,  that 
"subsldatlon  of  new  Irrigation  projects  is 
not  Justified  on  either  social  or  economic 
grotmds  .  .  ."  and  "should  l)e  discontinued." 

Granholm's  statement  also  Included  con- 
clusions from  VS.  House  of  Representatives 
Report  No.  93-680  on  stream  channelization, 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  Ocmmlsslon,  »t>h 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

The  Bovise  report  on  stream  channelisation 
stated  that  "The  fears  raised  by  many  con- 
cerned citizens  about  the  adverse  effects  of 
channelization  are  not  imagined  or  exag- 
gerated. They  refiect  the  real  and  extensive 
envlroimiental  damage  which  results  from 
many  channelization  projects."  The  report 
also  related  that  the  principal  federal  agen- 
ciea  sponsoring  channelization,  including  tbe 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  have  "not  given  ade- 
quate consideration  to  the  adverse  envlrcm- 
mental  effects  of  channellzatfon  projects 
which  they  have  supported." 

The  Missouri  River  Basin  Commission 
(MRBC)  was  concerned  with  the  influence  of 
large  blocks  of  Irrigation  In  the  Gairlson 
and  Oahe  areas  on  water  quality  of  the 
James  River.  It  reported  tbat  ntum  fiowa 
from  Irrigation  "could  be  detrimental  at 
times  In  terms  of  contributing  to  dissolved 
solids  and  salts."  but  also  considered  poealble 
beneficial  effects  of  Importing  water  fktxa 
the  Missouri  River  by  augmenting  low  fiowi 
and  regulating  and  diluting  current  high 
dissolved  mineral  concentrations.  The  MRBC 
requested  additional  Investigations  to  deter- 
mine water  quality  requirementa  of  the 
James  River  Basin. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  has  reviewed  the  Oahe  Unit  draft  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement  and  has  as- 
signed a  Category  3  to  thl*  review,  stattog 
"We  feel  that  four  areas  of  Impacts  have  not 
been  adequately  covered  in  the  statement, 
namely:  water  quality,  flooding  potential, 
wildlife,  and  economics  .  .  .  with  a  Category 
3,  HPA  takes  Issue  with  the  proposed  action 
unless  major  changes  or  additions  are  made 
which  will  adequately  protect  tbe  environ- 
ment." The  EPA  haa  not  had  time  to  review 


and  conunent  upon  the  Final  Xnvlronnient 
Impact  Statement.  acc(»dlng  to  Pat  Oodall, 
Chief  of  Planning,  Air  and  Water  Programs. 
EPA  Region  vm. 

Oodsll  told  the  Collegian  that  the  SPA 
statement  on  the  final  EIS  would  come  prob- 
ably at  the  end  of  January.  Oodall  added 
tbat  there  would  be  areas  of  that  final  EIS 
which  would  be  hard  to  explain  such  as  the 
Impact  on  water  quaUty. 

Ttu  Bureau  of  Reclamation  claims  that 
the  projects  will  provide  better  quality  water. 
However,  the  EPA  statement  on  the  draft 
EIS  said  that  the  water  quaUty  at  Huron 
and  downstream  will  be  decreased.  The  per- 
cent concentration  of  total  dissolved  solids 
(TD8)  will  Jump  from  490  parts  per  million 
(ppm)  to  916  ppm.  after  dilution  with  Oahe 
Unit  water.  Although  this  falls  within  South 
Dakota  standards  of  1000  mg/1.  it  violates 
Public  Health  Service  (PHS)  drinking  water 
standards  of  500  mg/1.  This  may  be  legal,  but 
It  certaliUy  will  not  provide  better  quality 
water  as  the  EIS  said. 

Granholm's  statement  also  included  the 
facts  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  has  gone  on  record  oppos- 
ing James  River  channelization,  and  the 
WUdllfe  Society,  a  professional  association 
with  members  in  more  than  60  coimtrles,  op- 
poses alteration  programs  that  cause  per- 
manent damage  to  the  physical  and  biologi- 
cal resources  of  wetlands  and  streama. 

Granholm  related  that  total  1974  monetary 
allocation  to  the  project  Is  •338,199,000, 
which  represents  a  64%  cost  overrun  rdative 
to  the  $205,790,000  total  cost  at  project  au- 
thorization. The  cost  overrun  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  Oahe  Dam  projects  was 
359  % ,  said  Granholm. 

Granholm  pointed  out  that  according  to 
the  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
(FEIS) ,  295.2  mUllon  kilowatt-hours  of  elec- 
trical energy  will  be  expended  per  year  in 
addition  to  energy  being  consumed  for  food 
production.  The  FEIS  also  stated  that  elec- 
trical energy  "could  be  retrieved  If  a  higher 
use  developed.  Other  power  sources,  possibly 
thermal,  may  have  to  be  developed  to  supply 
existing  customers."  Granholm  asks,  "WUl 
the  Increased  productivity  of  the  Irrigated 
lands  justify  the  total  energy  expenditure?" 

Granholm  concluded  that  the  request  for  a 
mc»atortum  on  land  acquisition  and  con- 
struction of  the  Oahe  Unit  Is  a  valid  one.  He 
believes  that  the  Oahe  Unit  should  undergo 
a  reevaluation,  a  raformulation  and  a  resub- 
mission  to  Congress  for  reauthorization. 

Larry  Fine,  Plant  Science  Department, 
State  University,  considered  the  suitability 
of  the  soil  that  will  be  affected  by  tbe 
project. 

Salinity,  the  amount  of  soluble  materials 
in  the  soil,  can  adversely  influence  agricul- 
ture if  the  percentage  Is  too  high,  said  Fine. 

Fine  noted  that  total  salinity  is  related 
to  the  amount  of  nitrates  In  the  solL  When 
mtrate  content  is  high,  as  in  Irrigated  fields, 
salinity  is  high.  During  a  question-answer 
period  following  panelists'  remarks.  Fine 
acknowledged  the  possibility  of  nitrate  poi- 
soning of  water  resulting  from  Increased 
nitrate  levels. 

Fine  concluded  his  remarks  by  stating, 
"Surely  salt  will  be  released  but  I  feel  It 
will  be  minimal."  Later  In  a  telephone  inter- 
view he  said  salinity  content  of  the  James 
Rlv«r  should  be  "manageable"  and  "not 
overwhelming"  during  much  of  the  year. 

Fine  stated  during  bla  talk  that  the 
salinity  questions  were  questions  for  con- 
siderable discussion.  Hs  said  that  at  present 
some  questiona  of  chemical  content  and  poe- 
alble reaetiona  oould  be  answered  with  "de- 
vtioplng  techncdogy." 

The  relationship  of  cost  and  retom  was  ex- 
amined by  F.  F.  KeiT.  Sxtenslcm  Watsr  Be- 
sourcee  Specialist.  State  Univeralty.  Using 
data  obtained  from  irrigating  teat  farms  In 
the  Oahe  area,  Kerr  ahowed  that  monetary 


gain  from  irrigation  Is  dependent  on  the 
prices  a  farmer  pays  for  Irrigation  coats  *n^^ 
the  money  the  farmer  receives  for  his  crops 
each  year. 

On  the  one  side,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Reolamation  states  tbat  the  project,  antbor- 
Ized  by  the  Pick-Sloan  Program  to  1944.  will 
Irrigate  190,000  acres  of  land  to  central  South 
Dakota.  But  UFF  and  the  EPA  say  that  the 
disadvantages  of  the  Irrigation  unit  might 
outweigh  the  advantages. 

The  Bureau  of  Eteclamation  states  that  the 
$300  million  project  will  provide  water  from 
the  existing  Lake  Oahe  on  the  Missouri 
River  to  Irrigate  190,000  acres  of  farmland. 
In  the  final  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment (EIS)  released  by  tbe  Bureau,  It  waa 
stated  tbat  better  quality  water  will  be 
available  to  munlclpalltlea  and  five  new  rec- 
reational locations  will  be  established. 

Tbe  statement  also  said  that  over  6,000 
acres  will  be  created  for  wildlife,  while  120 
river-miles  on  the  James  River  will  be  modi- 
fied to  64  miles.  In  addition,  28,000  acres  of 
upland  will  be  purchased  for  wildlife  habitat. 

A  total  of  110,000  acres  will  be  purchased 
by  the  Bureau  to  central  and  northeast  South 
Dakota  to  order  to  Irrigate  the  190,000  acrea. 
Fish  and  wildlife  areas  will  need  40,000  acrea, 
while  canals,  pumping  stations,  and  reser- 
voirs will  occupy  150,000  acres  for  former 
agricultural  and  grazing  lands. 

The  UFF  wonders  If  it  is  worth  all  tbe 
land  and  money  tovolved.  The  Bureau  saya 
that  landowners  will  be  affected  to  addition 
to  160  cabins  along  Lake  Byron  near  Hiiron. 
Also,  the  UFF  is  worried  about  the  impact 
of  wildlife  and  water  quality  to  the  area. 
BACKcaouin) 

The  project  was  first  proposed  to  the  late 
1800'B.  Congress  approved  the  Oahe  Irrigation 
Project  to  1944,  as  a  part  of  the  Pick-Sloan 
Program.  Pick-Sloan  comblnea  federal  pro- 
grams to  ten  states.  These  programa  wero 
set  up  to  provide  power,  water,  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  to  mid-America. 

This  gave  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion power  to  purchase  land  needed  to  bold 
reservoirs,  canals,  and  ptimptog  facilities. 
A  214-mlle  ditch,  from  Pierre  to  Aberdeen, 
will  be  the  mato  canal,  with  three  large  rea- 
MTolrs  along  the  route  to  which  water  will 
be  stored.  An  additional  1000  miles  of  smaller 
canals  will  transport  the  water  from  Aber- 
deen to  the  irrigable  land  to  the  James  River 
Valley. 

The  DFF  potota  out  that  permanent  de- 
struction, to  large  amounts  of  agricultural 
land  and  water  reeouroes  of  the  area  from 
project  development  is  immtoent.  The  loss 
of  Irreplaceable  property  would  adversely 
affect  the  oj^ortuntty  of  an  undetermined 
number  of  farm  families  throughout  tbe 
project  area,  the  group  said. 

"At  this  time,  we  have  no  Idea  how  many 
farms  would  be  unable  to  continue  as  a  eodal 
and  economic  units  as  a  result  of  project 
construction,"  said  Piper.  "Not  only  will  ta- 
dlvldual  farms  be  lost,  we  have  no  thorou^ 
understanding  of  the  sodal  and  eeoncmlc 
Impact  of  the  project  on  rural  conmranitles 
such  aa  Sully  County  which  wUl  lose  41/XW 
acrea  and  80  farm  famlUee."  he  said. 

The  Boreau's  EIS  stated  that  new  JOb  op- 
portunities will  become  available  after  tha 
project  la  completed,  due  to  Increaaed  erop 
and  livestock  producti<m  caused  by  the  Ir- 
rigation. Opponenta  of  tbe  Oahe  are  aaking, 
"What  of  the  people  forced  off  their  farms 
due  to  the  Irrigation  right-of-way?" 

A  young  Can>enter,  SD.  farmer  asked 
Funkhouser  at  Saturday's  conference  aboat 
a  lOM  Bureau  of  Reolamation  claim  that 
irrigable  land  for  600  email  farm  f  amJliss 
would  be  available.  Be  asked  Funkhoosw  it 
this  were  true. 

Funkhouser  replied  that  he  thought  this 
may  have  been  a  mlscalculatlcm  and  that 
excess  land  would  not  be  available  for  sale 
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until  10  years  after  the  flrat  water  la  declared 
•ndlaUe  for  tlw  project  purpoaet. 

Oranlwim.  Is  his  nport.  xnada  raf  emioe 
to  a  Matement  by  tbe  Prealdant'a  National 
Water  Council  wblcb  read,  "Tbe  federal  Mo- 
xmwnmt^t,^  pzogB*Bi  !!■■  DaTBr  sucoeeded  in 
pradndng  family  farma  owned,  operated  and 
ooeupled  by  farm  faznUlee  .  . 

X7VF  membam  alao  point  to  a  reclamation 
project  In  OalUbmla  which  was  found  to 
bring  a  greater  reliance  aa.  corporate  farm- 
ing. 

la  dlBcuaalon  following  the  seminar,  a 
Oaipenter  fanner  who  will  loee  hla  land, 
atatod.  "it  is  impossible  to  start  again.  After 
joa*Te  buUt  farm  buUdlngs.  dugouts  and 
other  things,  you  Just  cant  relocate  again." 

Kenneth  OUbert,  a  young  farmer  In  the 
Oahe  project  area,  statee  that  "costs  to  in- 
dividual farmers  for  Irrigation  under  large 
project  develc^ment,  such  as  the  Oahe  Unit, 
do  not  iqtpear  to  be  within  tbe  economic 
capacity  of  tbe  existing  system  of  agriculture 
In  the  area.  If  young  Independent  farmers 
cannot  make  tbe  investment,  who  will  make 
this  project  succeed?" 

For.  although  fanners  in  the  area  will 
have  the  advantage  of  Irrigating  their  soil, 
the  cost  Itself  may  be  prohibitive.  According 
to  an  Agricultural  leonomlcs  report  In 
9orth  Dakota  (where  a  almllar  project  la 
taking  place),  a  center  pivot  sprinkler  sys- 
tem woiild  average  9S1/M0  for  a  quarter 
section  of  land. 

In  addition,  necessary  drainage  could  cost 
an  average  of  t40  per  acre.  Farmers  In  the 
area  who  do  not  want  the  water  will  still 
be  required  to  pay  for  it,  under  federal  law. 

The  South  Dakota  Agrlcult«ral  C!otp  and 
Livestock  Reporting  Service  states  that  only 
0.4%  of  South  Dakota's  agricultural  land 
wlU  be  Irrigated  by  this  project.  But  It  will 
cost  tajQtayen  an  average  of  $1,389  for  one 
acre  of  land. 

The  financing  of  the  $300  million  project 
wHI  not  IM  handled  by  the  farmers  alone. 
TTsers  of  Missouri  Basin  power  will  alao  be 
affected  because  of  the  Meotrlcal  energy  out- 
put from  the  Missouri. 

The  project  in  North  Dakota,  Garrison 
DtveiBlon,  wUl  take  409  million  kllowaU- 
hours  away  from  the  Oarrlaon  Dam,  which 
Is  alao  on  the  Mlasoorl  River.  The  Oahe 
Irrigation  Project  wUl  reduce  eapttclty  at 
Oah«  by  371  million  lcllowatt>-hour8.  So  the 
Missouri  River  wUl  lose  at  least  870  mUlion 
kllowatt-houiB  of  energy .<  ' 

Piper  has  raised  the  question,  "What  effect 
may  a  high  cost  overrun  on  conatruetlon 
have  on  electrical  rataa  daring  the  repayment 
perlodr'  He  has  asked  who  would  have  first 
priority  to  the  water  If  a  drought  or  a  year 
of  light  anow  occurred,  the  Irrigators  or 
tboae  serviced  by  the  Mlaaourl  River  electri- 
cal energy  output. 

Claiming  that  ths  $800  mlUkm  la  too  low 
cA  an  estimate  for  the  total  projected  coat. 
tlM'U^  dtea  the  886%  oast  overrun  on  the 
Oahe  Dam. 

Other  problems  involved  win  be  the  dla- 
mptlon  of  preaent  maU  routes,  aehool  dls- 
tnots,  and  farm-to-martat  pattama. 

In  tba  Final  Knvlroiunaatat  Statement,  tbe 
Bureau  of  Beelamatton.  In  summary,  atatea 
that  the  overall  UnpaoC  of  the  Oahe  Irrlga- 
tton  Project  on  watarfowl  and  wUdllfe  "will 
ba  bensflelal." 

HuvMvei,  the  TTFF  and  the  KPA  are  urging  a 
second  look  at  the  final  results  on  wlldllfB 
and  flahertefl.  At  a  recent  meeting,  Piper  com- 
muted on  the  wlldUfe  production  after  con- 
struction of  the  migatlan  project. 

"Habitat  takes  time  to  become  establUbed: 
wfidttfe  populations  take  time  to  develop. 
When  I  inquired  as  to  what  Is  the  present 
land  use  of  the  wQdUfe  enhancement  areas, 
I  was  told  that  the  present  land  use  of  mueli 
of  the  area  Is  unknown." 


"How  can  any  valid  decision  be  made  in 
Wildlife  production  if  we  ftnt  do  not  know 
what  land  use  changes  mbst  occur,"  asked 
Piper,  who  holds  a  PhX>.  in  aoology.  "We  can- 
not be  certain  that  habitat  will  be  established 
on  new  lands.  We  have  no  certainty  that  re- 
producing pf^ulations  will  develop." 

"What  Is  the  validity  of  tbe  direct  annual 
economic  benefit  placed  on  wildlife  enhance- 
ment, based  on  such  an  uncertainty  for  wUd- 
llfe  production,"  he  asked. 

In  an  KPA  letter  to  tbe  commissioner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  it  Is  asked,  "What 
will  the  eOect  of  a  five  or  ten  year  lag  (while 
oonstruotlon  is  taking  place  In  tbe  area) 
have  on  animal b  dislocated  from  present  hab- 
itat and  forced  Into  oompetttlve  displacement 
on  adjoining  lands?  Riverine  species  such  aa 
mink,  beavers,  etc.  will  eveatuiJIy  be  lost." 

There  Ls  also  worry  about  endemgered  spe- 
cies of  anlmal.s  being  eliminated  altogether. 
The  whooping  crane,  golden  and  bald  eagles, 
and  the  peregrine  falcon  are  Included.  Tbe 
EPA  letter  states  that  "ths  endangered  spe- 
cies might  be  lost  entirely  If  the  lag  time  is 
great,  tx  if  di^lacement  frc»n  one  area  to 
another  is  not  suoceesful. 

New  fish  and  wildlife  development  areas 
are  to  be  set  up  at  18  lodations  to  replace 
natural  woody  habitat  and  wetlands  lost 
through  construction  of  the  project.  Actual 
wetlands  will  occupy  12,300  acres  out  of  the 
total  40,000  acres  to  be  acquired  for  wildlife. 
From  this  40,000  acres,  6,980  acres  are  already 
wetlands.  Therefore,  the  state  is  gaining  6,322 
acres  for  fish  and  wUdllfe. 

But  construction  of  the  Oahe  Irrigation 
Project  will  destroy  16,060  acres  of  wetlands 
so,  there  is  an  actual  net  loss  of  9,738  acres 
of  wetlands. 

Drainage  from  tbe  irrigated  lands  will  run 
Into  the  James  River,  according  to  the  Bu- 
reau. The  EPA  letter  asks  consideration  of 
the  effects  of  this  after  the  James  River  is 
straightened. 

The  environmental  impact  statement 
(SIS),  Issued  by  the  Bureau,  states  that,  af- 
ter the  project  Is  completed,  flooding  in  the 
irrigation  area  and  lower  downstream  should 
be  lees  severe.  This  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count tbe  flooding  potential  effects  of  the 
Garrison  Project,  ui>stream  from  the  Oahe 
Project.  However,  the  Nortb  Dakota  Project 
also  calls  for  diverting  water  from  tbe  Mls- 
soiun  into  the  James. 

"The  compound  effects  that  this  project 
could  have  on  overall  Jameq  River  flooding  in 
the  Oahe  Unit  project  area  and  downstream 
have  not  at  all  been  con4dered,"  the  EPA 
letter  said.  "We  believe  that  the  downstream, 
flooding  potential  has  not  been  sufficiently 
addressed  in  the  draft  EIS,  and  that  the  cum- 
ulative Impact  of  both  projects  could  create 
flood  situations  of  much  larger  proportions 
than  currently  exist." 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
large  coal  reserves  of  the  Dakotas,  Mon- 
tana, and  Wyoming  are  being  viewed 
with  Increasing  envy  by  most  of  the  ma- 
jor energy  corporations  In  this  country. 
Where,  more  than  a  centiiry  ago,  the  first 
settlers  arrived  to  build  ranches  and  turn 
the  soil,  now  these  corporations  plan  to 
strip  the  soil  and  coiisuoae  the  coal.  They 
woiild  use  the  guise  of  an  "energy  crisis" 
to  obtain  one-sided  legislation  to  favor 
their  conquest. 

Rural  America  and  the  Nation  are  be- 
ing given  a  tough  cholca:  will  it  be  en- 
ergy from  strip-mined  coal,  or  the  food 
from  the  farms  and  ranches  that  would 
otherwise  be  gobbled  up?  We  caimot  have 
both  at  the  same  time — If  strip  mining 
la  to  be  the  unchecked  technique.  It  la 


crucial  that  we  fully  understand  the  na- 
ture of  this  choice. 

Mr.  Stephen  E.  Boss!,  has  presented 
these  Issues  clearly  and  bluntly  In  the 
March  1974  Issue  of  -'Catholic  Rural 
life."  I  aslc  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
print It  In  the  Record,  and  commend  ft 
to  the  reading  of  aU. 

WasHmoroN  FAaM  Faoitr 

(By  Stephen  E.  Bosal) 

sraippiMC  TUX  uuis  roa  xmaoT 

The  energy  crisis  of  the  last  few  months 
has  brought  home  to  all  of  us  our  depen- 
dence on  limited  energy  resources  and  on 
a  delivery  system  that  can  pick  and  chooae 
between  alternative  so\ircea.  In  calling  for 
the  United  States  to  become  "energy  Inde- 
pendent" by  1980,  President  Nixon  placed 
great  importance  on  exploiting  our  nation's 
vast  reserves  of  coal.  There  is  no  question 
that  coal  can  do  much  to  meet  our  short 
term  energy  needs.  The  question  yet  to  be 
decided  is,  "WWch  coal?" 

Current  estimates  place  ttie  total  coal  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  at  over  three 
trillion  tons,  about  half  at  which  la  eco- 
nomlcaUy  recoverable  using  current  or 
potentially  available  techniques.  Even  al- 
lowing for  increased  levels  tof  consumption, 
these  reserves  are  sufficient  to  last  for  over 
500  years.  Coal  is  recovered  In  two  ways,  de- 
pending on  the  depth  of  the  deposit:  by 
surface  or  strip  mining  and  by  deep  mining. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  only 
about  46  bUllon  tons  of  our  reserves  can  be 
recovered  by  strip  mining.  The  vast  majority 
wUl  have  to  be  deep  mined. 

Tbe  quality  of  the  available  coal  varies. 
The  chemical  composition  of  the  coal  Itself 
determines  how  much  heat  is  derived  and 
what  chemicals  are  given  off  In  waste.  One 
of  the  most  common  elements  found  in  low 
quality  coal  is  sulfur,  which,  when  burned, 
becomes  sulfur  oxide.  Sulfur  oxide  In  the 
air  mixes  with  moisture  to  f(*rm  sulfuric  acid, 
a  highly  toxic  and  dangerous  chemical.  For 
this  reason,  air  quality  standards  have  been 
established  to  restrict  the  amount  of  sulfur 
oxide  which  can  be  discharged  from  burning 
coal.  Obviously,  the  moet  desirable  coal  are 
those  which  are  low  in  sulfur  content.  Na- 
tional data  indicate  that  moat  coal,  about  80 
to  1,  having  a  sulfur  content  of  one  percent 
or  less  Is  recoverable  only  by  deep  mining. 
Although  there  are  stUl  large  quantities  of 
this  low  sulfur  coal  in  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion, the  btilk  of  it  Is  found  In  the  Western 
states  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah  and  New 
Mexico.  There  are  large  coal  deposits  In  the 
Mid-west,  but  most  of  them  contain  over 
two  percent  sulfur  and  are  therefore  limit- 
ed in  usefulness. 

The  importance  of  these  facts  for  rural 
people  lies  Ui  how  this  coal  will  be  mined. 
Congress  Is  currently  considering  legislation 
which  would  regulate  the  surface  mining  of 
coal  and  ban  its  use  in  certain  areas.  Rea- 
sons for  proposing  controla  are  obvious  to 
anyone  who  has  visited  a  atrip  mined  area. 
Surface  vegetation  and  top  son  are  com- 
pletely removed  and  only  under  certain  con- 
ditions can  reclamation  restore  productivity. 

Surface  water  and  vital  uijderground  aqui- 
fers are  generally  contaminated  beyond  safe 
use  for  either  domestic  puiposes  or  irriga- 
tion. The  lives  and  safety  of  rural  people  ar» 
Jeopardized  by  slides  from  unstable  piles  of 
overturned  soil  and  by  the  movement  of  giant 
machinery.  AU  of  these  costs  are  borne  by 
rural  communities  and  are  not  Included  In 
the  market  price  of  the  co$i  produced. 

The  legislation  now  pending  before  Oon- 
greas  Is  aimed  at  controlling  and  even  elim- 
inating most  of  these  oohsequences.  Vtar 
the  first  time  it  would  req\}lre  strip  mining 
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con^Muiles  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the 
surface  owner  before  they  begin  operation. 
The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  would  prohibit 
stripping  tar  coal  that  Is  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  when  the  surface  land  is 
privately  owned.  Tbe  House  bill  would  charge 
a  $2.60  per  ton  reclamation  fee.  This  would 
be  \ised  to  carry  out  reclamation  of  aban- 
doned mine  areas,  meet  the  requirements  of 
tbe  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act,  and 
provide  benefits  to  the  victims  of  black  lung. 

In  spite  of  tbe  merits  of  these  proposals, 
the  energy  crisis  now  stands  in  the  way  of 
those  who  are  supporting  this  effort.  We  are 
being  told  that  strip  mining  must  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  at  an  accelerated  pace  in 
order  to  meet  new  fuel  demands.  Set  aside 
are  the  facts  which  clearly  point  to  the  im- 
portance of  improving  o\u"  recovery  of  deep 
mined  coal  which  is  lower  in  sulfur,  more  ex- 
tensive in  total  quantity  and  still  available 
in  tbe  Appalachian  region  close  to  the  con- 
sumer markets  along  the  East  Coast. 

The  only  arg\iment  supportive  of  strip 
mining  over  deep  mining  la  that  the  oi>erat- 
ing  costs  per  ton  of  coal  produced  Is  lower. 
On  close  analysis,  however,  one  learns  that 
the  initial  capital  Investment  in  strip  mines 
is  higher  than  that  for  deep  mines  and  that 
the  greatest  savings  are  In  the  reduced  la- 
bor overhead.  The  resulting  lower  market 
prices  for  strip  mined  coal  has  the  further 
effect  of  forcing  deep  mine  operators  to  cut 
comers  in  order  to  remain  competitive. 

So  there  you  have  it.  If  current  attitudes 
prevail,  oiu:  Nation's  response  will  be  sub- 
sidized by  rural  people  in  many  ways:  de- 
spoiled communities,  valuable  farm  and 
range  land  lost  to  productive  uses,  contam- 
inated irrigation  and  domestic  water,  re- 
duced mining  employment,  and  hazardous 
working  conditions  for  thoee  remaining  in 
mining  Jobs.  Moreover,  these  attitudes  per- 
sist in  a  time  of  pending  food  shortages,  when 
our  whole  country  should  be  demanding  that 
every  acre  of  productive  land  be  preserved 
at  all  costs.  Riural  concerns  must  remind  the 
energy  radicals  that  food  is  far  more  impor- 
tant than  strip-mine  coal ! 


NUCLEAR  POUCY  DEBATE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  recent 
statements  by  the  Secretary  of  Etefense, 
jEmies  Schleslnger,  and  requests  for  fis- 
cal year  1975  fimds  for  the  development 
of  high-accuracy  missiles  raise  disturb- 
ing questions  about  a  new  defense  strat- 
egy which  could  be  destabilizing  and 
could  heat  the  arms  race  afresh. 

This  question  is  extremely  complex, 
but  of  vital  and  fundamental  Importance 
to  us  all.  Our  survival,  smd  the  survival 
of  mankind,  may  well  depend  on  the  di- 
rection of  the  nuclear  strategies  of  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  this  is- 
sue, I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  arguments  de- 
veloped on  both  sides.  In  this  spirit  of 
Increased  detote  and  awareness.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues'  attention  the 
transcript  of  the  Advocates  television 
broadcast  on  the  question.  "Should  we 
develop  highly  accurate  missiles  and 
emphasize  military  targets  rather  than 
cities?" 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcript  be  printed  In  Uie 
Record. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoBo,  as  follows: 


Shouu)     Ws     Davxuip     HroKLT     AocuBAnt 

Mmsn.«s  ams  BupBaBos  MiunteT  Taaaars 

Rath^  Tkam  Cxnas? 

Participants:  Advocate  Robert  Ellsworth 
(pro). 

Henry  Rowen.  President  (1987-1973).  Band 
Corporation. 

Geoffrey  E^emp.  Fleteber  School  at  Law 
and  Dlplcxnaey. 

Advocate  Barry  Carter  (con). 

Herbert  Scovllle.  Former  Deputy  Director 
CJA. 

Mcvton  Halperln.  Deputy  Asslatant  Secre- 
tary, U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  1868-1909. 

Moderator:  Evan  Semerjlan. 

Announceb.  Oood  evening,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, and  welcome  to  THE  ADVOCATES, 
the  PBS  Fight  of  the  Week.  Tonight's  debate 
Lb  coming  to  you  from  Boston's  hlst<vlc 
Faneuil  Hall. 

SxicxajiAN.  Ladles  and  gentlenun.  may  I 
have  your  attention,  please. 

Annoetnckb.  Moderator  Evan  Scmerjlan 
has  Just  called  tonight's  meeting  to  order. 

SEMxaji&ir.  Oood  evening,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, and  welcome  to  THE  ADVOCATES. 
Tonight  we  debate  a  change  In  UJ3.  nuclear 
strategy  prc^oeed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  our  specific  question  Is  this:  Should  we 
develop  highly  accurate  missiles  and  empha- 
size military  targets  rather  than  cities?  Ad- 
vocate Robert  Ellsworth  says,  "Yes." 

EixswoBTH.  A  strategy  of  targeting  cities 
and  Innocent  civilians  is  a  strategy  based  on 
the  threat  of  genocide,  an  immoral  policy. 
It's  a  dangerous  bluff;  it's  a  policy  that  must 
be  rejected.  To  argue  for  acciuate  missiles 
aimed  at  military  targets,  I  have  with  me 
tonight  Professor  Henry  Bowen,  former  Pres- 
ident of  the  Rand  Corporation,  and  Profes- 
Bor  Geoffrey  Kemp  of  the  Fletcher  School  of 
Law  and  Diplomacy. 

Skmesjun.  Thank  you.  Advocate  Barry 
Carter  says  "No." 

CABTxa.  We  oppose  this  dangerous  pro- 
posal because  we  do  not  want  to  see  nuclear 
war  made  more  likely,  because  the  last  thing 
we  need  now  is  an  escalation  of  the  arms 
race  with  the  Soviet  Union.  With  me  tonight 
are  Herbert  Scovllle,  former  Deputy  Director 
of  the  CJ.A.,  and  Morton  Halperln,  former 
member  of  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger's  staff. 

SxacsajiAK.  We  welcome  tonight  two  new 
advocates.  Robert  Ellsworth  was  a  Congress- 
man from  Kansas  from  1961  to  1967,  a  spe- 
cial assistant  to  President  Nixon  and  United 
States  Ambassador  to  NATO.  Barry  Carter  is 
a  Washington  attorney,  who  was  formerly  a 
member  of  Henry  Kissinger's  staff.  We'U  be 
back  to  these  gentlemen  for  their  cases  in  a 
moment,  but  first  a  word  of  background  on 
tonight's  question. 

(mm).  For  the  past  decade  our  strategic 
policy  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union  baa 
been  one  of  deterrenta  through  what  Is 
known  as  assured  retcdlatlon,  or  mutual  aa- 
sured  destruction,  or  MA  J}.,  as  you  wlU  hear 
it  referred  to  tonight.  The  idea  Is  that  enough 
of  our  nuclear  warheads  are  aimed  at  Soviet 
cities  and  enough  of  theirs  at  our  cities,  to 
make  a  first  strike  by  either  eoimtry  an  act  of 
suicide.  An  act  of  suicide  because  neither 
Bide  has  tbe  capacity  to  launch  a  first  strike 
that  wUl  destroy  the  other  alde'a  ability  to 
retaliate.  Tbe  destruction  of  both  aides  is 
therefore  assured  If  either  side  attacks.  Now, 
this  policy  of  nuclear  deterrents  Is  under  re- 
view, and  recently  DMsnae  Secretary  Sddee- 
inger  has  suggested  a  new  strategy.  He's  aSked 
Congress  for  money  for  rssearch  on  highly  ac- 
curate missiles  which  oould  be  used  agalnart 
such  targets  as  power  dama.  mintary  Uaasa 
and  mlBsUe  silos.  And  he  has  tndloated  that 
while  the  United  Btatas  has  always  targeted 
some  Soviet  military  sites  as  well  as  dtles, 
we  have  recently  <Aianged  the  emphasis  to- 
ward military  targets  and  away  trom.  ttMir 
dtles.  In  explaining  the  need  for  this.  MT. 


Schleslnger  baa  appealed  for  aa  alternative 
to  a  policy  providing  suldde  or  surrender  as 
Its  only  options. 

.  SaasBJiAM.  In  debating  theae  q>eclflc  pto- 
poaals  for  research  on  new  wei^xxiB  and  a 
Shift  in  targeting  emphasis,  we're  taking  up 
as  weU  some  basic  policy  questions.  Is  our 
past  policy  of  mutual  destruction  inadequate 
or  obsolete  as  a  deterrent  for  nuclear  war? 
Would  this  new  strategy  tncreaae  the  deter- 
rent or  weaken  it?  And  finally,  what  effect 
would  such  a  shift  in  our  strategy  have  on  the 
arms  race  and  the  future  of  tbe  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  between  tbe  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union?  And  now  to  the, 
cases,  Mr.  Ell5wc»-tb,  why  should  we  develop 
highly  accurate  missiles  and  emphaalse  mili- 
tary targets  rather  than  cities? 

EixswoRTH.  Our  case  tonight  rests  on  three 
main  points.  First,  a  strategy  of  nuclear  de- 
terrents which  emphaalyies  the  deliberate 
targeting  of  cities  is  a  strategy  which  is  based 
on  the  threat  of  genocide.  That  strategy  Is 
Inmioral,  and  it  is  a  continuing  source  of  fear 
and  hostility.  It  must  be  rejected.  Second,  the 
strategy  of  deterrents  which  emphasizes  mili- 
tary targets  rather  than  ciUes  is  not  only 
more  effective  as  a  deterrent  and  less  objec- 
tionable as  a  policy.  It's  also  a  strategy  which 
fully  preserves  the  stability  of  the  American- 
Soviet  nuclear  balance.  And  third,  we  will 
show  that  more  accurate  missiles  wlU  permit 
fewer  and  smaller  nuclear  weapons  on  both 
Bides  and  wiU  therefore  permit  greater  dis- 
crimination between  threats  to  Innocent, 
blameless  people  on  tbe  one  hand  and  mUi- 
tary  targets  on  the  other  hand.  To  testify  to 
the  Importance  of  more  accurate  missiles  and 
an  emphasis  on  military  targets  instead  of 
cities,  I  call  Professor  Henry  S.  Rowen. 

Semsbjian.  Professor  Rowen.  welcome  to 
The  Advocates. 

Rovraaj.  Thank  you. 

Ellswobth.  Mr.  Rowen  served  In  the  De- 
fense Department  in  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son administrations.  He  was  President  of  the 
Rand  Corporation,  and  he's  now  Professor 
of  Public  Management  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. Professor  Rowen,  advocates  of  mutual 
assured  destruction  would  have  us  respond 
to  any  nuclear  attack  by  klUing  several  hun- 
dred million  Soviets  and  by  destroying  Soviet 
society.  What  do  you  think  of  that? 

RowKN.  Well,  It  Is  a  poUcy  of  genocide, 
there's  no  question  about  it.  It's  a  policy  that 
follows  from  the  eatX  of  reasoning  that  says 
kilUng  people  Is  good,  kiUing  weapons  is  bad. 
But  It  really  means  Incinerating  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  in  the  United  States  or 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Western  Eiurope.  It's 
a  poUcy  that  could  result  in  ...  it  would  be 
worse  than  a  thousand  Hlrosbimas. 

EiiswoBTH.  But  It  that  kind  of  a  poUcy 
preserves  the  peace,  then  what's  wrong  with 
It? 

RowKM.  Well,  It's  a  policy  based  on  bluff. 
We  would  never  want  to  do  that.  It's  a  policy 
that  assvunes  that  the  world  is  a  rational 
place,  but  we  know  that  the  real  world  la 
not  entirely  rational,  that  accidents  occur, 
mischance  occurs,  and  there  are  going  to  be 
many  countries — ^there  are  five  today — with 
nuclear  weapons.  There  will  be  others.  In 
such  a  woiid  we  cannot  have  only  a  response, 
say,  to  a  nuclear  attack  or  an  accident  which 
la  suicidal  or  genoddaL 

Ellswobth.  Actually,  thoiigh.  has  mutual 
assured  destruction — that  Is.  tugetlng  dtles 
only — been  official  United  StStea  policy? 

RowzN.  No.  it  hasnt  been.  We've  long  bad 
an  option  to  Juat  attack  military  targets. 
WhUe  it  hasnt  received  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity that  Is,  In  fact,  the  case.  What  is  not 
new  is  tbe  plan.  What  Is  new  Is  the  tech- 
nology, technology  which  permits  much 
greater  discrimination  between  attacking 
cities  and  attacking  military  targets. 

Ellswobth.  But  wouldn't  more  aeeurate 
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aalallM  on  oar  part  cTMt*  s  faar  <M»  til*  part 
at  tb»  So?let  ITXilon  tbat  «•  would  b*  mora 
Ulaly  t»  vm  tbMia  tn  turn  of  •  aUbt  maA 
ttianby  mak*  w  mora  Ilkalyf 

Bomor.  Well.  prwnmitilT  that  Csar  woulA 
1w  iMMd  on  tlM  ■■■iimiitlnn  that  tba  nnltad 
fltetw  ooold  totally  ilMtray  tba  BuMiaa 
ttralwglB  mutaar  fiwoa.  maia^  do  xmI  poa> 
gtlMltty  Of  tula  hMpp&aiBg.  ICtiob  of  th*  80- 
Tlat  f  on*  ia  at  aaa— WO  Bnaiaa  mtaiUaa 
eaa  b*  at  ■■*  aeeordmc  to  agreamant— 
witteh  an  nntaiaatald*  ntn  by  tb*  moat 
aeeurat*  Amarioan  ndadlsa,  ao  tbara  la  no 
rtal  poariblltty  of  that.  Tbat'a  not  a  ftar 
«lUoh  baa  ground  In  x«all^. 

XuBWoaTB.  Araat  «•  talking  about  a  nav 
ann^raoef 

Bownr.  Well,  vbat  do  «a  mean  by  a  naw 
aisH  raoaf  Let  m*  abow  you  aome  flgurea. 
Dwra'a  an  aima  laoa  going  on — a  budgetary 
amw  raoa.  Tb*  United  Btatea  lent  a  runner. 
W*  auBt  be  tn  Xhm  atanda  watching  tt.  Tbla 
tibart  aiiowa  utaat  baa  happened  to  tlw 
Unttad  Btatea  budget  for  atrateglc  f  oroea, 
oBinatf*  and  dafenalTe,  alnce  IMl  through 
1974.  boOi  tn  current  donara  and  oonstant 
doUan — ^that  la,  omiectad  for  prloe  diaxigea. 
M  jon  can  aee,  thla  budget  haa  gone  down 
xeaDy  Tory  remarkalfly  alnoe  1961.  down  by 
60%  In  oonctant  dollara.  There'a  a  alight 
tnuieeaa  propoeed  t>y  the  admlnlatratlon  for 
X97B.  Tet  thla  la  a  jierlod  In  which  there 
bav*  been  rerolutlcmary  tihangea  in  weapon*, 
many  new  typea  of  wei^oDa,  ICBSla,  Polara 
anbmarlnee  and  many  others.  We  have  man- 
tgtd  ua(\  thte  new  technology  haa  managed 
toi  panitlt,  haa  been  conalatent  with  a  reduc- 
tion In  our  strategic  budget,  and  I  aee  no 
reeinn  why  the  technology  we're  dlacuaslng 
tonight  of  accuracy  and  amall  warheada  la 
going  to  drive  thla  curve  upward.  I  believe 
that  it  wUl  not. 

ftxBwceTB.  But  aetuaUy,  even  If  lower 
yWd  warlieada  and  more  accurate  warhead* 
did  coat  more,  would  they  be  dealrabi*  In 
themaelvee?  ^   ^ 

Bownr.  I  believe  that  they  would  be. 
Tbay  would  permit  aubstltutizig  amall  nu- 
okMT  waAeada  for  large  onee,  and  In  aome 
«~««»~»—  non-nuclear  warheada  for  nuidaar 
onaa.  That  mean*  that  we  would  become — 
X  belleva  well  be  leaa  dapandant  on  nuclear 
weapona.  that  we  can  ralae  the  nuclear 
tlmaliold.  but  most  importantly,  the  moral 
Ifitf****^  ia  Important,  the  moral  a^peot  I* 
eruetel.  and  that  la  tliat  wa  would  b*com*— 
tt  would  make  it  paattUe  for  u*  to  mak* 
tbta  diaorlminatlaB  batwaan  attaeking  paopl* 
•■4  attacking  miUtaiy  taigBt*. 

aauM.  AU  light,  tliank  you.  Ut. 
I^er*  go  to  Mr.  Garter,  who  la 
to  ttik  you  aome  qiwrinna  Watt  a  minute. 
PraCeaaor  Bowen.  Bm%  got  aome  quaetion  for 
yuu. 

Oaarai.  Itr.  Bowen,  tt  aeem*.  then,  that  we 
■n  i^ree  that  the  Prealdent  now  bee  a  num- 
ber at  targeting  opttona  available  and  oould 
•aaUy  have  mora,  including  attack*  on  mili- 
tary targeta,  so  he"*  not  faced  wtth  the  option 
of  geno^de  or  aurrendar.  la  he? 

BowsK.  The  we^Moa  that  we  liave  had 
have  beoi  largely  very  large  waiHead*  and 
have  been  rather  inaccurate  ao  that  many 
attack*  on  military  taxgeta  would  have  aplll- 
omr  eoeet*  from  radtMcttv*  faUout  which 
could  eaa*e  enpmoaa  ctvll  damage. 

CUaxoL  Tou  aay  that  tb*  miwilea  today 
are  relattvaty  Inaoenrate.  PubUe  aouroee  In- 
dSoato  that  tlie  lOnut*  Man  miatfla  at  least 
ha*  an  aoeuxaey  of  i^yproodmately  coe  quar- 
ter sautteal  mile  or  lee*,  where  it  will  land 
wtthin  UOO  fbet  at  It*  target  or  leea.  lent 
tlMk  fahly  doe*  to  th*  target? 

aowm.  Mlaalla  aoauraey  haa  been  tan- 
VMWtng,  and  it's  BtU  tme— and  X  baUev*  that 
thla  >B  wMaly  accepted— that  a  major  attat^ 
could  iHTOduce  very  great  elvtl  dainage.  This 
I  to  be  a  very  undealnhl*  conaequenoe. 


l«t^  try  to  clarify  the  iaeuee, 
though.  We  agree,  then,  the  Prealdent  already 
ha*  a  number  of  option*,  ao  the  laaue*  aeem 
to  be  (1)  what  should  the  XJB.  say  publicly 
about  keeping  the  devastation  of  nuclear  war 
limited,  and  (2)  should  the  UjS.  develop 
theee  hl^ily  accurate  nUaatlee.  Let's  diacuaa 
limited  war  first.  Do  you  believe  we  ahould 
only  target  military  targets  and  not  target 
ettlee  at  all? 

BowxN.  I  think  it  is  undesirable  for  us  to 
target  ciUea.  I  aee  no  way  tax  either  aide  to 
have  the  capability  of  CKuslng  enoimoua 
damage  to  cltiee  eliminated,  but  I  think  that 
that — I  cannot  conoeive  of  the  clrcumetanoes 
in  which  It  would  be  to  our  Intereet.  or  for 
that  matter,  to  the  Russian  intereet,  to  cause 
vast  civil  dainag«  to  the  other. 

CUaTXK.  But  Isnt  it  true  that  a  lot  of 
military  targets  are  very  cloae  to  cltiee — ^the 
Pentagon,  the  Kremlin,  Air  Force  baaes — 
and  that,  in  fact,  most  military  targets  are 
very  close  to  cltiee? 

RowEN.  I  wouldn't  say  most,  but  there  are 
obvioualy  aome  important  military  targets 
that  are  cloee  to  cities. 

Cabtks.  Would  you  target  those  targets? 

RoWEN.  I  think  this  Is  a  tnatter  of  detailed 
planning  that  would  have  to  be  looked  at  on 
a  case  by  case  basis. 

Cabtix.  Well,  let's  not  call  it  detailed  plan- 
ning. If  you're  going  to  target  those,  then 
you're  eventually  going  to  also  he  targeting 
cities.  It  doeant  matter  to  a  Soviet  civilian 
whether  you're  attacking  the  military  com- 
mand center  in  the  Kremlin  or  whether  you're 
attacldng  the  civilian  command  center  in 
the  Kremlin,  does  It? 

RowzN.  I  don't  think  the  Kremlin  Is  exact- 
ly the  most  Interesting  target  to  plan  on 
destroying.  We  ought  to  have  somebody  we 
can  negotiate  with  in  a  ctIbIb  and  In  a  con- 
flict. The  point  Is  that  with  greater  accuracy 
tt  1*  poeslble  to  make  this  distinction  which 
you  regard  as  important,  and  that  is  precisely 
because  some  Important  military  targets, 
soma  military  bases,  Inclading  even  some 
missile  sites,  in  some  cases  are  near  cities. 

OasTE*.  So  you  are  going  to  be  targeting 
these  targets  right  close  to  cities.  If  we  don't 
want  to  attack  the  PentagoD  or  the  Kremlin, 
what  about  Logan  Airport  which  Is  right  In 
the  middle  of  Boston's  suburbs?  Would  you 
target  Logan  Airport,  whicii  B-52s  can  land 
at,  F-As  can  land  at,  and  the  rest? 

Bowxw.  There  are  many,  mxmy  types  of  tar- 
gets, there  are  many,  of  course,  in  a  battle- 
field, there  are  many  conoeivably  at  sea.  It 
seems  to  me  that  one  woxild  have  to  get  down 
to  rather  specific  cases  In  order  to  identify 
...  I  don't  know  the  circumstancea  in 
which  Logan  Airport  might  be  a  plausible 
target. 

Cabt^.  80  you  made  a  strong  policy  against 
attacking  cities  and  avoiding  civilian  fatali- 
ties, but  you're  not  willing  to  say  whether  or 
not  you're  going  to  target  military  basea 
amack-dab  in  the  middle  of  cities,  or  whether 
you're  going  to  not  target  them  at  all. 

RovnN.  Oh,  it's  conceivable.  It's  conceiv- 
able under  aome  circumstanoea  if  the  tech- 
nology. If  the  technology  would  permit  thla 
without  causing  vast  civtlian  damage  in 
which  that  might  make  sense.  I  would  not 
reject  that  posaibility. 

Oama.  Fin*.  I<et'a  eooaldT  your  tabl*  bar* 
for  a  aeocmd.  Ia  it  not  tni*  that  then  are 
three  thtnga  that  this  table  aeema  to  mla- 
lead  ua  on.  Number  on*t  tt  doaant  InciudB 
all  strategic  force*  oo*t— f gr  lnst*no*,  oom- 
munlcatlfln.  aupport,  IntaWgance  and  the 
re*t.  The  Brooklnga  wotild  put  th*  0Q*t  at 
our  atrateglc  force*  up  m  the  fifteen  to 
twmty  bUUon  oategory.  Buaober  two,  that  tt 
tnclurt**  d«fiBn*lve  foree*  Which  w*  know 
war*  **^**^  under  SALT,  ao  what  thla  show* 
la  th*  benefit  of  SALT  agraements,  not  new 
programs.  And  nimiber  thi«*,  that  tn  fact 


w*  ought  to  show  the  Un*  going  up  today 
beeauae  Secretary  flPblwalnQiir  Just  aakad  for 
a  seven  bundled  mlllton  do^ar  Increaa*. 

Bownr.  Firat,  with  xtmp0e*  to  th*  SALT, 
for  cms  thing.  Just  to  biypwi.  was  signed  in 
1972.  As  you  can  sea,  most  of  the  dacreaa* 
took  place  before  that. 

CASTsa.  And  since  SALT^  1*  tt  not  tru* 
that  the  budget  appropriation*  for  offensiv* 
forces,  which  1*  what  we"!*  talking  about 
tonight,  ha*  gone  up.  and  Secretary  Sohles- 
inger  want*  to  increaa*  thoa*? 

BowKN.  I  aaid  that  the  btvlget  for  1976  waa 
a  request  for  increase,  a  4ight  increaae  in 
the  historic  scale,  very  minor. 

Castxb.  Bight. 

BowxN.  There  are  various  ways  of  measur- 
ing the  size  of  the  strategto  budget,  all  of 
the  ways  I'm  aware  of,  including  Brookings, 
they  would  Show  a  slzeablo  decrease. 

Oarm.  In  offensive  forces? 

Bowxir.  The  budget  for  offensive  forcea, 
absolutely. 

SxMXBJiAH.  All  right,  left  go  back  to  Mr. 
Ellsworth. 

Xllswobtb.  Frofe8a<n'  Bowen.  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  deploying  highly  accurate 
warheads,  the  effect  of  do^ng  that  on  the 
Strategic  Arms  Talks,  which  are  now  in  sea- 
slon  ia  Vienna  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union? 

RowxN.  Well,  I  doubt  very  much  that  it 
would  have  a  majcv  effect  on  those  discus- 
sions. But  I  do  think  that  it  offers  one  poeai- 
bility,  and  the  poesibillty  U  this:  that  we 
say  to  the  Russians  that  our  own  missile 
force  is  becoming  a  more  aixurate  one,  and 
this  renders  obsolete — ^this  will  render  ob- 
solete— the  Russian  fixed  force  in  silence.  It's 
Just  very  clear  that  this  wofild  happen,  that 
they  should  consider  retiring  that  force,  that 
we  have  the  same  proqiect,  the  same  prob- 
lem: we  should  considBr  retiring  our  missile 
force  and  perhaps  our  Iand*based  fixed  nUs- 
sile  force,  that  we  should  possibly  do  this  by 
agreement.  This  might  be  a  positive  devel- 
opment within  SALT  then. 

Skmerjuiv.  All  right,  Mr.  Carter,  back  tb 
you. 

Caktsb.  Isnt  the  present  accuracy  of  our 
missiles  such  that  today  we  can  attack  cltlea, 
power  plants,  dams,  all  the  things  that  you 
mentioned  except  for  large  numbers  of  So- 
viet missile  silos,  and  isnt  that  what  you're 
really  planning  to  do,  to  develop  accuracy 
to  attack  large  numbers  of  Soviet  missile 
sUos? 

RowKW.  I  think  we  should  have  a  silo  re- 
tirement program,  not  a  tllo  attack  pro- 
gram. The  fact  is  that  there  are  many  targets 
which,  if  attacked  with  the  weapons  that 
now  exist,  the  civil  damaga  would  really  be 
quite  sizeable,  and  that  seans  to  me  some- 
thing that  should  be  red«eed  and  elimi- 
nated. 

CABTia.  Mr.  Bowen.  I  don't  think  that's  re- 
sponsive. Arent  the  missiles  that  you're 
talking  about  going  to  be  yery  effective  for 
attacking  large  numbers  of  Soviet  silos? 

Bowxir.  They  may  be,  in  which  case  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Russians  and  we  AoTiId  sit 
down  and  agree  that  we  will  do  away  with 
and  retard  these  forces  lAlch  are  Inevi- 
tably going  to  become  vulnerable  forces. 
There'a  no  way  that  that  on  be  prevented. 

CAam.  But  tbat'a  the  only^thlng  that  they 
really  can  do  that  your  ov>er  forces  cant 
do,  the  present  forces  cant  do. 

RowzN.  Oh.  on  the  contrary,  on  the  con- 
trary, on  the  contrary.  What  theee  other 
forces,  theee  existing  force*  do,  is  to  Idll 
miiUftnw  of  innocent  etvUUms  If  they  war* 
ever  to  be  need. 

SxuxsjiAiT.  An  right,  Prafessor  Bowen.  Z 
want  to  thank  you  very  inocb  for  being 
with  us  tonight.  Thank  you. 

Ellswokth.  Ths  importance  of  our  nuclear 
strategy  from  an  Intemattosial  point  at  vlaw 
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Is  something  our  next  witness  understands 
very  well.  He  was  a  research  associate  at 
the  International  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies  in  London,  lilr.  Geoffrey  Kemp. 

SxuxaJiAN.  Mr.    Kemp,   welcome   to  The 
Advocates. 
KxMP.  Thank  you. 

Ellsworth.  Mr.  Kemp  Is  an  Associate  Pro- 
fessor now  of  International  Politics  at  the 
Fletcher  School  here  in  Boston  and  has  been 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Harvard-MJ.T. 
Arms  Control  Seminar.  Professor  Kemp,  how 
do  most  countries  view  the  United  States- 
Soviet  nuclear  relationship? 

Kkmf.  Well,  I  think  they  feel  that  the 
United  States  Is  beginning  to  fall  behind. 
Ellsworth.  Why  Is  that? 
KxMF.  They  look  at  trends,  not  Just  trends 
In  strategic  budgets  and  weapon  systems,  but 
overall  trends  In  terms  of  military  capabili- 
ties and  political  capabilities.  In  partlctUar. 
they  look  at  the  trends  In  Soviet  defense 
expenditure,  which  have  gone  steadily  up 
since  1966.  They  look  at  the  trends  in  the 
Soviet  expenditure  on  strategic  forces,  which 
have  been  consistently  higher  than  the 
United  States  equivalent  since  1966.  They 
look  at  the  whole  array  of  weapon  systems 
the  Soviet  Union  will  have  the  capacity  to 
deploy  in  the  mid-1980s  which  will  have  a 
very  effective  capability  against  the  land- 
based  US.  forces.  And  I  think  lt'% Important 
at  this  stage  to  stress  and  reverse  a  myth 
that's  sometimes  put  about,  namely  that 
the  Soviet  Union  follows  meekly  behind  the 
United  States,  responding  to  programs  that 
the  United  States  has  adopted.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  been  the  Innovator  In  many  of  the 
advanced  technologies  we're  talking  about. 
It  was  the  Soviet  Union  that  first  developed 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  medium 
range  ballistic  missiles,  intermediate  range 
ballistic  missiles,  antl-balllstlc  missile  sys- 
tems, and  fractional  orbital  bombardment 
systems.  Similarly.  I  think  If  we  look  at  the 
recent  Middle  EsBt  war.  It's  perfectly  clear 
that  the  Soviet  Union  hM  developed  a  very 
effective  and  very  sophisticated  array  of  non- 
nuclear  weapons  that  can  be  used  in  real 
conflict  areas  where  real  wars  occur. 

Ellsworth.  Professor  Kemp,  if  the  Soviet 
Union  has  and  will  continue  to  develop  this 
powerful  and  sophisticated  strategic  capa- 
bility, what  \3  the  military  doctrine,  the  So- 
viet military  doctrine,  that  might  guide  Its 
use? 

Kemp.  I  think  it's  very  important  to  stress 
that  the  Soviet  strategic  doctrine  is  seen  as 
part  and  parcel  of  an  overall  political 
strategy.  They  do  not  plan  their  strategic 
forces  In  a  vacuum.  These  forces,  together 
■with  their  non-nuclear  forces,  are  designed 
to  serve  political,  military,  and  economic 
goals.  They're  very  sensitive  to  the  fact 
that  they  can  use  military  power  for  political 
uses  in  areas  of  vital  Interest  to  the  West. 
Furthermore,  if  you  go  into  the  writings  on 
Soviet  military  doctrine,  and  particularly 
tnelr  strategic  doctrine,  they  talk  ^bout  the 
possibility  that  nuclear  war  could  occur. 
This  doesn't  mean  to  say  that  they  want  it  or 
they'd  like  it,  but  they  believe  it  cotUd 
happen.  After  all,  the 're  sitting  there  faced 
by  not  Just  the  United  States  but  China 
and  Britain  and  Prance,  who  they  regard  as 
possible  hostile  adversaries.  And  in  this  set 
of  circumstances  they  plan  In  their  doctrine 
a  war-waging  capability.  This  distinction, 
and  the  important  point  to  make,  is  that 
part  of  the  Soviet  overall  strategic  deterrents 
posture  includes  the  capacity  to  engage  in  a 
war-waging  fight. 

Ellsworth.  If,  as  you  say,  our  allies  and 
neutral  countries  view  the  U.S.  as  falling 
behind,  what  would  be  the  political  con- 
sequences of  this? 

Kemp.  WeU,  I  think   that  if  the  United 
States  does  not  adopt  aome  of  the  programs 
that  Secretary  Schlesinger  has  suggested  and 
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if  it  were  to  fix  Itself  upon  a  counter-city 
strategy,  then  the  credibility  in  the  United 
States  overall  political  presence  and  its 
nuclear  guarantee  would  continue  to  dimin- 
ish. This  could  have  two  very  Important 
implications  which  I  think  we  should  bear 
In  mind.  First,  it  might  enco\u-age  those 
coiuitrles,  such  as  Japan,  or  countries  in 
Western  Europe,  to,  in  the  case  of  Europe, 
beef  up,  or  in  the  case  of  Japfua,  begin  to 
develop  a  serious  nuclear  capability.  Or 
second,  and  perhaps  more  worrying  from  the 
United  States  perspective.  It  mlghe  force 
coimtrles  of  vital  interest  to  the  United 
States  to  reach  individual  accommodation 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  this  could  only 
erode  not  only  the  United  States  interest  but 
the  interests  of  those  powers  themselves. 

Semerjian.  All  right.  Mr.  Ellsworth.  Let's 
go  to  Mr.  Carter  for  some  questions. 

Cabtkr.  Dr.  Kemp,  as  I  understand  it,  you're 
supporting  the  Schlesinger  proposal  for  large 
yield,  high  accuracy  missiles. 

Kemp.  I'm  supporting  the  proposals  that 
suggest  increasing  accuracy  on  United  States 
missile  systems  and  the  various  back-up 
programs  that  go  along'  with  that,  yes. 

Caster.  Those  programs  which,  as  defined 
by  Richard  Nixon  in  two  different  state- 
ments, budget  statements,  include  larger 
yield  warheads.  Now.  I  understand  that 
there  have  been  a  lot  of  inoperative  state- 
ments out  of  the  White  House,  but  as  of 
January  of  this  year  the  talk  by  President 
Nixon  and  in  every  budget  statement  by 
Secretary  Schlesinger  is  for  larger  yield. 
That's  what  you're  supporting. 

Kemp.  I  am  supporting  an  overall 
strengthening  in  the  United  States  strategic 
forces,  including  the  capabihty  to  more  ac- 
curately target  counter-force  options. 

Carter.  Pine.  The  accuracy  .  .  .  We've 
heard  a  lot  about  fatalities  this  evening. 
The  accuracy  of  the  Minute  Man  missile  to- 
day is  roughly  1.800  feet.  The  kind  of  ac- 
ctu-acy  we're  talking  alx>ut  is  about  600  feet, 
a  savings  d  about  900  feet.  If  we  talk  about 
larger  nuclear  weapons,  bombs  at  least  eight 
to  fifty  times  the  power  of  Hiroshima,  how 
much  safer  do  you,  as  a  civilian,  feel  being 
600  feet  away  from  ground  zero  of  a  bomb 
eight  to  fifty  times  the  size  of  Eiroshima? 

Kemp.  You  know,  you  don't  have  to  put 
these  high  yield  warheads  on  theee  more  ac- 
curate missiles. 

Carter.  Oh,  you're  not  supporting  the  pro- 
posal that  the  United  States  develop  the 
technology  to  have  high  yield  warheads, 
yes. 

Kemp.  I  am  supporting  the  prop>osal  that 
the  United  States  develop  the  technology  to 
have  high  yield  warheads,  yes. 
Castes.  But  not  on  accurate  missile*. 
Kemp.  But  how  well  actually  deploy  those 
missiles,  in  what  particular  programs,  has 
yet  to  be  discussed. 

Semerjtak.  Professor,  let  me  ask  you  a 
question  to  see  if  I  undersatnd  you.  I  take 
it  that  you  are  in  favor  of  developing  ac- 
curate missiles  so  that  our  target  concen- 
tration would  be  on  Soviet  military  targets 
rather  than  Soviet  cities,  is  that  right? 

Kfmp.  I,  like  Professor  Rowen,  woiild  like 
to  see  more  flexibility  cranked  into  the  United 
States  war  plan. 

Semehjtan.  Well,  is  it  for  the  purpose  that 
I've  ]ust  stated? 

KisMP.  That  Is  certainly  a  purpose,  yes. 
Semerjian.  Well,  !f  the  Soviet  Union,  then, 
knows  that  to  be  our  purpose  because  we 
wotild  rather  not  destroy  cities  and  would 
rather  concentrate  on  targets,  wouldn't  the 
Soviet  Union,  then,  have  an  Ineentlve  to  move 
Its  military  targets  closer  to  their  cities? 

Kemp.  Not  necessarily.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  most  likely  emphasis  would  be  to  move 
their  missile  systems  to  sea,  where  they're 
much  safer. 
Sekxbjian.  Oo  ahead.  Mr.  Carter. 


Carter.  Why,  if  we're  talking  of  larger  or 
even  smaller  yield  warheads — we're  not  sure 
what,  it  seems,  on  the  other  side — If  we're 
talking  about  them,  why  doesn't  the  United 
States  Just  aim  at  military  targets  far  away 
from  cities?  Aren't  there  missile  sUoe  a  long 
way  from  a  city?  Aren't  there  arctic  air  bases? 
Why  do  we  have  to  try  to  take  out  a  Logan 
air  base.  say.  in  Minsk  or  some  other  Soviet 
city? 

Kemp.  Well,  I'm  saying  that  there  are  a 
whole  series  of  contingencies  which  you  coiild 
plan  for  if  you  hbd  a  large  strategic  inven- 
tory. I'm  not  here  .  .  . 

Carter.  But  can't  you  with  our  present 
forces  with  accuracies  of  1,500  feet  destroy 
every  kind  of  target  except  large  numbers  of 
Soviet  missile  silos?  What  else  can't  you 
destroy? 

KxMP.  That's  perfectly  correct.  I  think  you 
can.  The  point  that  I'm  stressing  Is  that  the 
ability  to  target  some  of  these  missile  silos — 
I  don't  say  all  of  them — Is  certainly  an  addi- 
tional armor  in  the  hands  of  the  Presidents, 
but  the  point  that  I'm  trying  to  stress  Is  that 
what  we're  trying  to  discuss  Is  the  philosophy. 
Cartxr.  Oh  no,  but  let's  .  .  .  I'm  always 
confused  by  philosophy  xuitil  I  know  the  de- 
tails, and  the  details  that  I  understand  is 
that  first.  If  we're  going  to  develop  large 
bombs,  they're  fifty  times  the  po-^rer  of  Hiro- 
shima and  I  hope  they  don't  land  anyplace 
near  a  Soviet  city.  Secondly  Is  what  you  said 
the  only  purpose  of  these  weapons,  except  for 
saving  lives  somehow,  is  to  destroy  Soviet 
missile  silos,  something  we  can't  do  today. 
How  wise  of  a  policy  is  it  to  want  to  destroy 
large  numbers  of  Soviet  missile  silos? 

Kemp.  The  capacity  to  threaten  large  num- 
bers of  Soviet  missile  silos  certainly  has  ad- 
vantages, if  you  are  not  totally  threatening 
their  entire  force  structure  which,  as  Pro- 
fessor Bowen  pointed  out,  we  are  not.  We 
can't  because  they  have  so  many  missiles  at 
sea. 

Carter.  According  to  the  X5S.  defense 
budget,  we're  spending  two  and  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  on  anti-submarine  warfare,  and 
the  number  is  estimated  to  go  up  to  five  bil- 
lion dollars.  If  you  were  in  the  Pentagon, 
and  you  saw  the  U.S.  embarking  on  a  pro- 
gram to  take  out  your  missile  silos  and 
spending  four  to  five  billion  dollars  on  anti- 
submarine warfare,  wouldnt  you  begin  to 
wonder  just  what  U.S.  intentions  were,  that 
maybe  we  were  seeking  a  first  strike,  and  as  a 
result,  that  you  would  embark  on  your  own 
programs  to  build  up  yoiu'  forces? 

Kemp.  I  think  the  Soviet  decision  to  em- 
bark on  their  own  programs  is  not  taken 
basev'  on  an  assessment  of  what's  going  on  In 
the  Pentagon.  That's  one  factor  I'd  agree 
with  you.  There  are  many  other  factors  as 
well,  and  what  we  have  to  do  this  evening 
is  put  out  on  the  table  those  other  factors, 
these  political  factors. 

Semerjian.  Let's  go  back  to  Mr.  Ellsworth. 
Ellsworth.  Professor  Kemp,  if  the  United 
States  actually  deployed  highly  acciuate  mis- 
siles aimed  at  military  targets,  would  that 
strengthen  or  weaken  the  deterrents  of  war? 
KzMP.  I  think  it  would  strengthen  the 
deterrent  factor  because  it  would  provide  the 
United  States  with  a  more  credible  capability 
from  which  to  negotiate  from  a  position  of 
strength.  This  in  turn  would  enhance  the 
credlblUty  of  the  United  States  strategic 
guarantee  to  its  allies,  which  has  broadbased 
political  ramifications  as  well  as  very  specific 
military  ones. 

SxKxajiAN.  All  right.  Mr.  Carter,  back  to 
you. 

CABTst.  I'm  still  confused.  The  threat  to 
take  out  Soviet  missile  sUoa^  along  with  an 
active  program  to  get  their  submarines,  li 
somehow  going  to  not  scare  the  Soviets  into 
entering  Into  new  arms  programs?  It  is  not 
going  to  Insist  that  they  can  accept  Itmtts  tn 
SALT  because  they  need  new  programa  to 
feel  aafe. 
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KxKT.  I  would  hope  it  would  m&ke  the  So- 
viet Union  very  serious  about  negotlAtlng 
with  SALT  to  settlement. 

Caktck.  Oh,  but  can  you  limit  aociuvcy 
•Bd  yield  in  SALT?  Fye  heard  that  th««'s 
no  way  to  limit  them,  so  once  we  start  down 
thart  rowl.  It's  something  we  can't  limit,  and 
therefore  the  Soviets  need  matching  or  com- 
pensating programs. 

Kncp.  I  don't  know  that  we  can't  limit  it. 
It  seems  to  me  that's  something  that  the  ne- 
gotiators have  currently  been  dlscTissing  and 
will  continue  to  dlaeuss.  Of  course  it's  com- 
plicated. I  agree  with  you,  but  to  aay  that  it 
cant  be  done  la  to  my  mind  a  very  sort  of 
peastmlstic  outlook  to  take. 

CatTBi.  How  can  we  tell  what  the  accuracy 
of  Soviet  mlBsilee  are  if  we're  going  to  limit 
them,  when  we're  not  siire  what  the  targets 
are?  If  it  lands  in  the  middle  ot  the  ocean, 
do  w»  know  tf  theyYe  right  <m  target,  or  if 
they're  a  hundred  yeards  off? 

KxMP.  Because  if  you  restrict  the  numbers 
of  launches  on  either  side  and  make  restric- 
tions on  certain  throw- weights,  then  by  defi- 
nition it  follows  that  you  can  hold  down  the 
numbers  of  aiming  points  that  would  be 
highly  accurate. 

CAirm.  So  the  way  to  stop  this  is  by  having 
limits  on  number  of  launches,  which  means 
that  we  can't  test  our  new  mtssUes,  they 
cant  test  any  of  their  new  misailee,  we  can't 
test  our  new  warheads.  That's  a  proposal 
that's  never  been  proposed  in  SALT,  never 
gotten  anywhere  as  far  as  I  know,  according 
to  John  Ne^riiouse. 

KXMP.  Well,  we  already  have  a  proposal  to 
freeee  launches  in  SALT  I. 

SzMzuiAir.  All  right,  thank  you,  Mr.  Carter. 
Professor,  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for 
being  with  us  tonight. 

Kexp.  Thank  you. 

SnnajzAN.  Thank  you. 

Kllswokth.  Now.  our  witnesses  have  shown 
why  it's  desirable  to  develop  accurate  mls- 
■Ues — that  is,  to  reduce  potential  damage — 
and  to  be  able  to  poee  a  iMlievable  threat 
which  discriminates  between  innocent. 
blameleas  peofMe,  on  the  one  hand,  and  mili- 
tary targets  on  the  other.  And  we  have  shown 
««ctly  why  strategic  policy  which  empha- 
■iBss  threats  of  the  annihilation  of  millions 
of  innocent  civilians  is  Immoral.  It  Is  a 
throwback  to  the  dark  ages.  It  must  be  re- 
jected. 

SncnjiAK.  Thank  you.  For  those  of  you 
who  may  have  Joined  us  late,  Mr.  Ellsworth 
and  his  witnesses  have  Just  presented  the 
case  in  favor  of  developing  highly  accurate 
missiles  and  emphasizing  military  targets 
rather  than  eltlM.  And  now  for  the  case 
against.  Mr.  Carter,  the  floor  la  yours. 

Caxna.  The  whole  Idea  of  our  strategic 
policy  is  to  avoid  nuclear  war  with  its  mil- 
lions of  fatalities.  The  backbone  of  this  de- 
terrence is  aaaured  retaliation,  the  ability  of 
either  side  to  make  a  major  attack  or  to 
make  the  attaidc  by  the  other  an  act  of  sui- 
cide. We  can  do  that.  Only  five  to  ten  percent 
of  our  warheads  can  Uterally  wipe  out  the 
Soviet  Union  today.  WW*  heard  it  proposed 
t(»tlght  that  tba  Utiltad  States  should  de- 
vek^  nav,  highly  accurate  missiles.  IronlcaUy 
enough,  this  proposal  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity and  llexlblUty  would  make  nuclear 
holocaust  much  more  likely.  First,  it  puts  our 
strategic  policy  aquamly  behind  the  myth 
that  nuclear  war  can  he  fought  neatly  and 
cleanly  on  a  limited  scale.  Second,  by  present- 
ing the  threat  of  destroying  large  numbers  of 
Soviet  mlasUe  siloa.  these  missiles  would  fted 
the  paranoia  of  hard-liners  In  the  XWmlin 
inrreastng  tha  etaaaoa  that  in  a  crlala  the 
Sovlata  would  dwida  that  the  bast  course 
would  be  to  launch  a  first  strfte  against  us 
as  thair  way  to  survive.  If  increasing  the  like- 
lihood oX  nudaar  war  wazent  enough,  de- 
veloping,tb«fa  mlasUM  piu  al«e  stimulate  an 
arms  race  and  make  It  more  dUBeiUt  to  nego- 
tUte  further  limits  in  SALT.  In  short,  this 
proposal   la  not  only  unnecessary  but   it's 
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downright  dangerous.  With  me  tonight,  as  my 
first  witness.  Is  Dr.  Herbert  Scovllle. 

Semmuiaw.  Dr.  Scovllle,  welcome  to  The 
Advocates. 

8covnj.E.  Thank  you. 

Castes.  Dr.  ScovUIe  Is  a  former  Pentagon 
atomic  scientist  and  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Dr.  Scovllle, 
what  should  be  the  primary  objective  of  our 
strategic  policy? 

ScovnxE.  The  overriding  objective  of  our 
strategic  policy  should  be  to  avoid  nuclear 
war.  Even  a  limited  nuclear  war  Is  so  danger- 
ous and  can  create  such  great  damage,  and  it 
also  has  a  risk  of  escalating  Into  a  full-scale 
confrontation  that  we  aaust  avoid  It  at  all 
cost.  What  we  should  be  doing  is  not  learning 
how  to  fight  nuclear  wars  better,  but  how  to 
avoid  them  more  surely. 

Castkb.  We've  heard  a  lot  this  evening 
about  the  inhumanity  of  attacking  cities. 
Why  do  we  target  cities  at  all? 

8covn.i.E.  Well,  we  target  cities  because 
the  only  way  we  know  now  to  avoid  nuclear 
war  is  to  deter  its  occurrence,  and  we  need 
to  have  the  capability  to  attack  cities  to  deter 
an  all-out  aggression  on  the  jMut  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  We  can't  risk  the  situation  that 
some  irrational  person--«uid  In  this  I  dis- 
agree with  Professor  Rcwen — ^we  can't  risk 
that  an  irrational  person  could  think  that  he 
could  get  away  with  a  nuclear  strike  Just  by 
the  fact  that  we  might  retaliate  by  firing  a 
missile  at  one  of  his  silos,  which  probably 
would  be  empty  anyway. 

Castes.  We're  bombasded  today  by  Pen- 
tagon press  releases  about  a  growing  Soviet 
strategic  build-up.  Just  what  is  the  strategic 
balance  today? 

ScovnxB.  Well,  the  strategic  balance  un- 
fortunately is  that  we  are  very  equal,  but 
both  sides  in  the  post-SAIiT  atmosphere  have 
continued  to  build  up  and  add  to  their  stra- 
tegic forces  as  If  there  had  been  no  SALT 
agreement  whatsoever.  Bowever,  Mr.  Kemp 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  Soviets 
were  the  only  ones  that  were  doing  this  and 
that  it  was  Just — and  this  is  what  the  Penta- 
gon puts  out  all  the  time  in  order  to  Increase 
their  budget.  The  actual  facts  are  that  in 
1972  when  the  SALT  agrsement  was  reached, 
we  had  about  6.000  to  6JD00  warheads  which 
could  be  fired  at  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  had  about  3.200.  Now,  two  years 
later,  we  have  increased  that  number  to  7.100, 
while  the  Soviets  still  have  only  2300.  In 
1977 — and  even  by  official  Pentagon  figures — 
we  will  have  increased  our  number  to  about 
10,000,  and  the  Soviets  wlU  stUl  be  less  than 
4,000.  In  other  words,  our  lead  is  still  increas- 
ing and  will  increase  thsough  1977. 

Cabtsb.  About  a  rate  of  three  a  day  we're 
deploying  these  warheads,  it  seems.  Let's  talk 
about  developing  highly  accurate  missiles. 
What  could  they  posslUy  do  that  we  cant 
do  now? 

ScovuxE.  The  only  tblng  that  a  more 
accurate  missile  than  what  we  have  today 
can  do  Is  it  can  threaten  to  be  able  to  knock 
out  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Soviet 
ICBM  force,  and  this  1*.  of  course,  a  very 
dangerous  thing. 

Castes.  WeU,  does  it  make  any  sense  to 
want  to  attack  large  numbers  of  sUoe? 

Scoviux.  No,  in  fact.  It  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  have  this  capability  for  two  rea- 
sons. One.  it  win  look  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  if  we  were  trying  to  get  a  capability  for 
striking  first  at  their  force  and  knocking  It 
out  before  it  can  atta(*  us.  Purthennore, 
because  our  missUes  wIU  have  this  capability, 
it  provides  a  tremendo<4s  incentive  for  the 
Sowiets  to  beat  us  to  the  gun  and  try  to 
knock  out  our  missiles  first,  so  by  having 
this  capability  we  are  increasing  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  Soviets  will  attack  us  first. 

Castes.  Scary  words.  If  we  did  deploy  this 
program  which  is  going  to  destabilize  things 
and  all,  somehow  It  was  suggested  that  our 
budget  was  going  to  go  down.  What  would 


be  the  cost  of  developing  and  deploying  such 
missiles  like  this? 

8covn,ijc.  Well,  the  cost  would  be  astronom- 
ical If  we  really  followed  through  on  all  of 
these  programs.  The  Mttiute  Man  HI  pro- 
gram,  which  Is  now  nearing  completion,  in- 
volved a  changing  of  550  mlasUes,  about  half 
the  force.  This  cost  about  six  billion  dollars. 
If  we  went  through  with  these  programs  on 
the  entire  Minute  Man  force,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  a  minimum  of  ten  or  more  bllllc» 
dollars,  and  If  we  startdd  on  the  Poseidon 
as  well  and  the  submailne  missiles,  which 
are  incidentally  now  being  proposed  to  do  this 
by  Secretary  Schleslnger,  maybe  another  ten 
billion  dollars.  Never  know  where  it's  going 
to  end. 

Semebjian.  All  right,  thank  you.  Mr.  Carter 
Mr.  Ellsworth,  your  witness. 

Ellswobth.  Dr.  Scovllle,  I  have  to  agree 
with  you  that  the  horror  of  a  nuclear  ex- 
change where  cities  are  involved  Is  a  very 
powerful  deterrent.  This  deterrent  is  based 
on  the  proposition  that  rational  men  do  not 
lightly  contemplate  suicide,  don't  you  agree? 

ScovttLE.  That's  right. 

Ellsworth.   WeU,   ItsnTt   it  true   .   .   . 

ScoviLLE.  Irrational  ones  too  probably. 

Ellswobth.  But  Isnt  It  true  that  there  are 
powerful  people  in  the  world  who  are 
irrational? 

Scovn.i«.  Tes. 

Ellbwosth.  And  that  sdme  day  there  might 
be  some  of  them  in  positions  of  actual  power 
in  the  Kremlin. 

ScoviLLK.  Yes. 

Ellswobth.  Or  that  m  some  other  way 
deterrents  might  fall. 

ScoviLLE.  That's  abeotutely  right,  but  I 
have  a  feeling  that  an  irrational  leader 
would  be  more  likely  to  launch  an  attack  If 
he  thought  he  could  get  away  by  having  our 
retaliation  limited  to  a  strike  againat  his 
mlssUe  sites  than  if  he  thought  his  whole 
society  might  be  destroyed. 

Semebjian.  Well.  Dr.  ScovlUe,  let  me  ask 
you  this  question,  see  if  I  understand  you. 

I  take  it  you're  against  the  idea  of  our  de- 
veloping more  accurate  missiles.  Is  that 
right? 

ScovnxE.  That's  right. 

Semebjian.  Now,  what  if  you  learned  to- 
night that  the  Soviet  Union  was  doing  Just 
that?  Would  you  change  yoiu:  mind? 

Scovnji.  No,  I  dont  believe  our  getting 
more  accurate  missiles  is  the  answer  to  the 
Soviets  achieving  this  capabUity.  Both  of  us 
having  this  capability  is  far  worse  than  one 
of  us  having  It.  By  our  having  accurate  mis- 
sUes we're  not  protecting  our  miaaUee.  We're. 
Just  making  them  a  more  attractive  target  to 
the  Soviets'  accurate  mltsUes. 

Sekebjian.  Go  ahead.  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Ellswobth.  Now,  Dr.  Scovllle.  if,  for  any 
reason,  there  shotild  be,  say,  a  one  missile 
strike  on  a  minor  tai^t  in  the  United 
States — and  that's  only  tor  t^e  purposes  of 
discussion  because  of  course  I  dont  concede 
that  there  Is  a  minor  tcirget  in  the  United 
States  from  that  standpoint — ^but  if,  for  any 
reason,  deterrence  has  faUed  and  there 
should  be,  say.  a  one  missOe  strike  on  a  minor 
target  in  the  United  States,  what  shovUd  the 
United  States  do?  Should  we  retaliate  mas- 
sively by  blasting  their  cities? 

ScovnxE.  Of  course  not,  and  we  dont  have 
that  requirement  today.  We  have  a  capabUlty 
to  retaliate  in  any  niunb«r  of  a  wide  variety 
of  forms.  Frankly,  I  hope  we  wouldn't  retali- 
ate directly  with  a  nuclear  strUce.  I  would 
hope  we  try  to  avoid  further  nuclear  weap- 
ons, but  certainly  we  don't  have  to  retaliate 
by  striking  at  all  our  cities,  at  aU  the  Rus- 
sian cities. 

Ellswobth.  Welcome  to  our  side.  Beautiful. 
In  light  of  what  you  hstve  Just  said,  what 
Is  the  use  of  talking  about  targeting  cities? 

ScoviLLE.  The  use  of  targeting  cities  is  that 
the  Soviet  strike  might  not  be  such  a  limited 
strike,  and  there  might  be— there  is  a  real 
need  to  deter  an  aU  out  strike  against  the 
U.S.  If  we  had  said  we  woidd  not  target  Soviet 
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cities,  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  Soviets 
from  threatening  to  destroy  our  cities?  Cer- 
tainly not  aiming  at  another  mIssUe. 

Ellswobth.  So  that  what  you're  saying  is 
that  in  any  case  below  an  all-out  attack  by 
the  Soviet  Union  on  American  cities  and  on 
American  societies.  In  any  Soviet  attack  short 
of  that,  why,  a  cities-targeUng  strategy  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  is  simply  a 
bluff.  Is  that  correct?  Do  I  understand  you 
correctly? 

SCOVILLE.  No,  it's  not  a-blutr,  it's  an  at- 
tempt to  deter  them  from  initiating  this  ac- 
tion. What  we  would  do  in  any  circumstances, 
I  don't  know,  but  the  Soviets  have  to  assume, 
if  we  have  that  capabiUty,  that  that's  what 
might  happen  and  therefore  they  would  hes- 
itate very  strongly  to  take  such  action. 

Ellswobth.  But  in  Ught  of  what  you  have 
said,  that  we  wouldn't  do  that,  then  it  is  a 
bluff  to  threaten  cities. 

ScoviLLE.  No,  you've  gone  way  beyond  what 
I  said.  You  mentioned  one  missile  being  fired 
at  a  target  in  this  country,  and  I  said  that  I 
dldnt  think  that  was  the  kind  of  thing 
that  the  Soviets  would  ever  think  we  would 
retaUate  by  hitting  aU  their  cities. 

Ellswobth.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand 
you.  I  did  say  one  missile,  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum,  you  said  an  aU-out 
Soviet  attack  on  the  United  States.  Where 
would  you  draw  the  line  in  between  those 
two  at  the  point  at  which  you  would  not 
retaliate  with  an  aU-out  apaam  attack 
against  the  Soviet  society? 

ScovxLLX.  I  have  no  Idea  at  what  point — 
under  what  clrcvunstances — we  would  ever 
Initiate  such  an  attack,  but  the  threat  that 
that  attack  could  occur  should  deter  the 
other  side  from  ever  contemplating  such  an 
action. 
XLunroBTR.  An  all-out  attack. 
ScoviLLE.  Yes. 

Ellswobth.  But  military  targeting,  under 
your  doctrine  that  you've  Just  spelled  out 
under  croas-ezamtnation.  la  in^>ortant. 

ScoviLLE.  I  think  we  have  suffleient  abU- 
ity  today  to  target  mlUtary  targets,  and  I'm 
not  for  throwing  that  capability  away. 

Ellswobth.  But  you  can  see  that  it  la 
important.  But  it  la  Important  for  us  to 
have. 

ScovnxE.  To  have  some  capabUlty.  yes 
but  we  do  not  need  the  additional  capabUity 
which  Secretary  Schleslnger  Is  seeking  by 
getting  more  accurate  mlssUee. 

Xll8wo>th.  AU  right,  that  to  one  side  for 
the  mcunent . . . 

Semxbji&n.  All  right,  let's  go  back  to  Mr. 
Carter.  Tou'U  have  another  chance  at  blm. 
Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Cabtb.  I^.  ScovUle,  if  we  dldnt  keep  as 
one  of  our  options  the  abUity  to  attack 
cities,  isn't  there  a  danger  that  if  we  only 
said  we're  going  to  take  out  miUtary  targets, 
and  ones  not  near  cities,  that  the  Soviets 
might  think  certain  measures  were  ones  they 
might  take?  For  Instance,  werent  they  will- 
ing to  give  up  whole  armies  to  attack  Hitler? 
Werent  the  United  States  willing  to  give  up 
armies  and  fleets  to  take  on  the  Ji4>ane8e 
and  the  Germans  in  World  War  II?  MUltary 
targets  are  expendible,  arent  they? 

ScoviLLE.  Yes,  exactly,  and  I  dont  see  how 
the  threat  that  we  might  fire  a  mIssUe  at  a 
Soviet  ICBM  site  is  much  of  a  deterrent.  I 
don't  see  how  that  deters  either  a  rational 
or  an  irrational  person.  I  think  you  have 
to  have  something  much  stronger  than  Just 
attacking  a  missile  site.  ^"^ 

Sbmebjian.  All  right,  back  to  you,  Mr.  Ells- 
worth, for  one  question. 

Ellsworth.  Isn't  the  aUeged  Soviet  fear 
that  silo  killers  would  constitute  a  capabUlty 
to  knock  out  their  nuclear  force  ridiculous 
la  view  of  the  fact  that  they  have  so  many 
submarines  which  we  can't  even  target? 

ScovnxE.  No,  I  don't  think  It's  ridiculous. 
I  grant  you  Uiat  I  think  that  it's  very  un- 
likely that  one  would  ever  visualiaa  ttiat 
klzid  at  «n  attack.  I  find  tbsee  aoenarloa  vary 


sUly,  but  we  are  spending  billionB  of  doUara, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  on  anti-submarine 
warfare,  and  we  worry  about  the  Soviets 
doing  Just  this  very  thing  to  us.  I  don't  see 
why  ttiB  Soviets  snouidnt  worry  about  our 
doing  it. 

Semebjian.  All  right.  Dr.  ScovlUe,  I  want  to 
thank  you  very  much  f<^  being  with  us  to- 
night. Mr.  Carter,  your  next  witness,  please. 

Cabtes.  My  next  witness  is  Morton  Hal- 
perln. 

Sekbkjiak.  Mr.  Halparin,  welc(Hne  to  The 
Advocates. 

Castes.  Mr.  Halperin  was  former  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  Pen- 
tagon under  Rol}ert  McNamara  and  former 
senior  staff  member  and  Assistant  for  Plan- 
ning to  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger's  National  Secu- 
rity CouncU  staff.  Dr.  Halperin.  we've  heard 
a  lot  tonight  about  the  argument  that  highly 
accurate  mlssUes  would  save  a  lot  of  lives. 
Do  you  agree? 

Hau>ssik.  no,  I  doii't.  I  think  the  only  way 
to  really  save  lives  is  to  avoid  a  nuclear  war. 
If  there  is  to  be  any  kind  of  a  limited  nu- 
clear exchange,  then  the  key  element  in  how 
many  people  are  IciUed  wlU  be  whether  tar- 
gets near  citiea  are  hit.  With  the  current 
warheads  which  we  have  and  the  current 
accuracies,  if  both  sides  only  target  only 
targets  far  away  from  cities,  there  would  be 
relatively  little  damage.  If  both  sides  target 
mUltary  targets  near  cities,  there  would  be 
very  great  damage.  Increases  in  the  ac- 
ciiracies  of  our  missUes  would  not  change 
that  fact.  There  would  stiU  be  very  large 
civUlan  damage  if  we  attacked  targets  near 
cities,  smd  relatively  Uttle  if  we  did  not.  And 
increasing  warheads,  which  is  what  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  do,  increasing  the 
size  of  warheads,  would  of  course  increase 
CivUlan  casualties  whatever  targets  we  at- 
tacked. 

Castes.  WeU,  I  can't  help  thinking  that 
maybe  the  proponents'  position  tonight  is 
somewhat  like  the  proverbial  ostrich  with  Its 
bead  In  the  sand.  Even  if  we  could  design  a 
targeting  strategy  which  woiUd  ke^  Soviet 
fatalities  low  by  staying  away  from  cities, 
are  we  sure  that  the  Soviets  would  also  stay 
away  from  cities? 

Halpebin.  Of  course  we  cannot.  The  Soviet 
mUltary  doctrine  talks  about  hitting  cities  as 
well  as  hitting  mUltary  targets,  but  I  think 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  our  strategy  would 
be  that.  We  simply  do  not  Imow  what  the 
political  leadership  on  either  side  would  do, 
confronted  with  a  major  crisis  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Cabtkb.  Do  you  fed  that  we  need  theae 
high  accuracy  missUes  to  meet  the  alleged 
Soviet  buUdup  in  their  abiUty  to  take  out 
our  missUes? 

Halpebin.  No,  I  do  not  believe  that  we — 
either  in  terms  of  deterrents  or  for  political 
reasons — need  to  match  that  Soviet  capa- 
bility. We  have  the  capabUity  to  deter  a 
Soviet  attack  by  threatening  the  destruction 
of  a  vrtde  range  of  different  targets  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  have  more  than  enough 
destructive  capacity  now,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  reason  why,  evMi  if  the 
Soviets  begin  to  move  towards  an  accurate 
mIssUe  capabUity,  we  need  to  do  the  same. 

Caster.  You  know,  H>ca]clng  of  the  Soviets, 
if  we  deploy  these  highly  accurate  missUes. 
how  do  you  think  the  Soviets  wQl  react? 

Halpebin.  I  think  they  would  react  the 
way  the  United  States  reacted  in  19S8  when 
we  conjured  up  the  fact  that  the  Sovtets 
were  moving  in  that  direction.  Secretary 
Laird,  remember,  said  that  the  Soviets  were 
going  for  a  first  strike  capabUity  and  there's 
no  doubt  about  it.  This  debits  the  fact  that 
the  Soviets  showed  no  signs  Of  being  able 
to  target  our  undersea  mlssUes  of  which  we 
had  BMre  than  680.  Et  is.  I  think,  the  case 
that  polfUcal  leaden  on  both  sides  tend  to 
1)e  exoesstveiy  parancrtd  about  what  the  other 
side  la  d<Mng,  knd  X  think  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  Sonets  wotdd  react  to  our  talking 


about  developing  accurate  mlssUes  with  the 
belief  that  we  were  after  their  land-based 
missUe  force  and  that  they  would  have  to 
respond  to  that. 

Castes.  Otcay,  you've  had  extensive  experi- 
ence In  the  SALT  negotiations.  Based  on  your 
experience,  how  do  you  think  the  SALT  nego- 
tiations wUl  be  affected  by  this  Soviet  buUd- 
up, excuse  me.  by  U.S.  bixUdup  in  high  accu- 
racy mlssUes? 

Halpebin.  Well,  I  think  it's  very  unlikely 
that  one  can  negotiate  llmltatlocs  on  nUs- 
slle  accuracy.  'V^'hat  I  think  is  dangerous 
about  the  new  doctrine  in  relation  to  the 
SALT  talks  Is  the  phUosophy  which  says  that 
the  United  States  needs  to  have  a  fiexlble 
mUltary  capabUity  for  nuclear  war  and  the 
abUlty  to  take  out  Soviet  mlssUe  sUos,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  If  you  make  that  the  cri- 
teria for  an  arms  control  agreement,  then  It 
will  be  Impossible  to  get  tigreement  In  the 
American  government  on  a  sensible  SALT 
position  and  impossible  to  negotiate  such 
an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Only 
If  both  sides  are  prepared  to  accept  an  agree- 
ment which  simply  assures  the  deterrent  on 
each  side  do  I  think  it  Is  possible  that  one 
can  negotiate  limits  on  offensive  forces. 

Semebjtan.  Mpke  this  a  brief  question  and 
answer. 

Castes.  All  right.  What  do  you  think  is  the 
result  of  emphasizing  limited  war? 

Halperin.  I  tliink  the  result  Is  to  make 
nuclear  war  seem  more  plausible,  more  rea- 
sonable, more  humane,  and  hence  to  make  it 
more  likely. 

Semebjian.  AU  rlghV  thank  you,  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Ellsworth,  your  witness. 

Ellsworth  Mr.  Halperin.  If  deterrents  faU 
and  war  breaks  out.  Isn't  It  desirable  to  be 
able  to  respond  on  a  Umlted  level  and  nego- 
tiate for  termination? 

Halpebin.  I  would  hope  that  we  woiUd  try 
to  negotiate  before  we  responded,  but  I  cer- 
tainly agree  that  we  should  have  the  capabU- 
lty for  a  wide  range  of  different  responses. 
I  believe  we  have  had  that  capabUlty  since 
the  early  1960s  and  we  shoxUd  continue  to 
have  It. 

Ellsworth.  And  you  beUeve  that  it  is  de- 
sirable. 

Halpebxn.  I  believe  that  It  is  desirable.  I 
do  not  believe  it  depends  on  increasing  the 
accuracy  of  our  warheads,  nor  do  I  believe 
It  depends  on  Increasing  the  size  of  ovtr  war- 
heads, both  of  which  are  recommended  by 
Secretary  Schleslnger. 

Ellswobth.  Correct,  but  you  don't  Insist 
on  our  renouncing  any  capabUlty  of  target- 
ing any  target  other  than  citiee,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Halpebin.  On  the  contrary.  I  would  insist 
that  we  should  have  such  a  capabUity  .  .  . 

Ellswobth.  You  agree  that  we  should 
emphasize  mUltary  targets. 

Halpixin.  No,  I  believe  that  we  should 
emphasize  a  full  range  of  targets.  We  should 
emphasize  to  the  Soviet  Union,  for  the  ptir- 
pose  of  deterrents,  our  abUity  to  attack 
whatever  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union  we 
would  have  to  attack  in  the  face  of  whatever 
attack . . . 

Ellswobth.  But  you  dont  object  to  our 
having  other  options,  but  you  Just  object  to 
our  spending  money  on  accuracy,  is  that 
correct? 

Halpebin.  I  don't  object  so  much  to  the 
money.  I  object  to  the  accuracy  Iwcause  I 
think  it  stimulates  the  arms  race,  because 
It  makes  it  harder  to  negotiate  a  SALT  agree- 
ment, and  becatise  it  makes  nuclear  war  seem 
Umlted,  makee  the  poaslbUity  of  limiting 
nuclear  war  seem  more  likely,  and  I  think 
that  encourages  mUltary  leaders  on  both 
sides  to  think  about  nuclear  options. 

Ellswobth.  But  you  said  a  moment  ago 
that  you  found  the  range  of  options.  Ukclud- 
ing  mUltary  targeting  options,  to  be  highly 
desirable,  did  you  not? 

Halpebin.  That's  right,  but  that's  very  dif- 
ferent trom  emphaai^ng  the  fact  that  we're 
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pUnnlng  on  flgbtlng  a  limited  nuclear  war 
whlcb  very  easUy  sUps  Into  saying  that  we 
believe  that  a  nuclear  war  can  be  limited. 

EU.LS WORTH.  Nobody  la  urging  tlie  flgbtlng  of 
a  limited  nuclear  war,  but  you  do  agree  with 
us  that  It's  apprqutrlate  and  beneficial  and 
desirable  for  the  United  States  to  have  a 
range  of  targets  including  military  targets 
to  a  substantial  degree. 

Halpbxin.  Absolutely.  , 

SixswoHTH.  Yes. 

Sbickbjian.  But  I  don't  think  he  agrees 
With  you.  Mr.  Ellsworth,  that  the  targeting 
of  cities  should  be  abandoned.  I  think  that's 
the  difference. 

Ellswoeth.  I  understand  that,  I  under- 
stand that. 

Halpkein.  And  I  dont  believe  that  we  need 
either  accurate  warheads — more  accurate 
warheads — or  large  warheads,  which  Is  the 
essence  of  what  Secretary  of  Defense  Schle- 
■Inger  .  .  . 

Ellswobth.  And  your  objection  to  accurate 
warheads  runs  to  the  accurate  warheads 
whether  they  are  linked  with  Increased  yield, 
or  with  decreased  yield.  Is  that  correct? 

Haij>kkin.  If  they  were  linked  with  de- 
creased yield,  which  of  course  Is  not  the  pro- 
posal, they  would  be  less  objectionable. 

EixswoKTH.  That's  Professor  Ro wen's  pro- 
posal. 

Haiuxeik.  That's  right,  and  I  think  that . . . 

EixswoKTH.  That's  what  I'm  asking  you 
about. 

Balpbbin.  I  find  that  less  objectionable 
than  the  other,  but  I  find  accwacy  unneces- 
sary for  this  purpose  because  if  we're  going 
to  attack  military  tar^ts  In  a  very  limited 
strike,  there  are  many  military  targets  far 
away  from  cities. 

BixswoRTH.  On  the  question  of  accuracy 
linked  with  decreased  yield,  you  concede 
that  one  of  the  classic  alms  of  arms  control 
Is  to  limit  damage  In  case  war  should  brealt 
out,  do  you  not? 

Halpexin.  Absolutely. 

Ellswo«th.  And  don't  you  think  that  in- 
creased accuracy  with  decreased  yields  Is  de- 
sirable from  that  point  of  view? 

Halpkrin.  But  one  has  to  weigh  that 
against  the  danger  that  It  stimulates  the 
arms  race  and  Increases  the  likelihood  of 
nuclear  war,  and  in  balancing  those  I  would 
argue  that  it  Is  undesirable. 

Semxbjian.  WeU,  Mr:  Halp>erin,  what  If  to- 
morrow Leonid  Brezhnev  said,  "I  believe  in 
a  more  hiimane  Soviet  policy,  and  from  now 
on  the  Soviet  Union  will  no  longer  target 
American  cities.  We  will  target  only  military 
targets  with  accurate  missiles."  Would  3^u 
change  your  mind  about  what  our  policy 
should  be? 

Halpkkxn.  I  would  still  say  we  should  have 
the  capacities  the  Soviets  would  continue  to 
have  to  not  target  cities,  but  I  would  be 
glad  to  respond  to  that  by  saying  that  we 
would  not  be  the  first  to  launch  large  at- 
tacks at  the  other  side's  cities,  which  I  be- 
lieve should  be  our  policy.  I  cannot  imagine 
any  circumstances  In  which  the  United  States 
should  Initiate  military  attacks  on  cities. 

Semebjian.  And  then  if  you  said  that,  Mr. 
Brezhnev  would  probably  change  his  mind, 
right?  Ck>  ahead.  Mr.  Kllsworth. 

Hau>eein.  But  of  course  I  think  the  point 
Is  that  neither  side  can  count  on  these  guar- 
antees sticking  once  nuclear  weapons  are 
used  In  a  nuclear  exchange. 

SucnjiAN.  Oo  ahead,  Mr.  EUsworth. 

Xllswostr.  But  stDl  you  don't  resist  the 
Idea  of  having  the  whole  range  of  options 
available. 

HAI.PIBIK.  I  reelst  the  notion  that  accuracy 
and  large  warheads  are  a  part  of  that,  but 
I  do  not  .  .  . 

ELXjnroKTH.  Didn't  you  write  In  1983. 
"TlMN  is  also  a  need  f^r  estrMnaly  aoeuiate 
■yatema  that  can  arrlva  at  |H«>targetad  looa- 
tloos  and  hunt  out  targata  and  deatioy 
them"?  Did  you  write  that  or  not? 

HatfBuif.  Tour  rawarch  Is  bstter  than 


mine.  I  searched  for  that  article  and  couldn't 
And  It. 

EixswoBTH.  You  did  write  that. 

Halpeein.  We  have  thf  kind  of  accuracy 
that  I  was  talking  about.  When  I  wrote  that 
article,  our  accuracies  were  much  worse  than 
they  now  are.  We  now  have  the  capacity  to 
attack  Soviet  missUe  silos  in  small  numbers, 
we  have  the  capacity  to  attack  other  Soviet 
targets,  and  I  believe  we  have  the  kind  of 
flexibility  that  I  was  suggesting  then. 

Ellswobth.  I^et  me  ask  you  the  question 
that  I  asked  Dr.  Scovllle.  Isn't  the  alleged 
Soviet  fear  that  sUo  killers  on  our  part  would 
constitute  a  capability  to  knock  out  their 
nuclear  force  ridiculous  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  so  many  submarines  which 
w»  can't  even  target? 

Sbmebjian.  Make  this  vsry  brief. 

Halpebht.  It  Is  a  ridiculous  fear  which  both 
sldea  have  exhibited  In  ttie  past  and  I  fear 
are  likely  to  exhibit  in  the  future. 

Seiobjun.  All  right,  let's  go  to  Mr.  Carter. 

Cabtbb.  Mr.  Halperln,  other  than  develop- 
ing highly  accurate  missiles,  do  you  have 
some  proposals  for  what  we  might  do  today 
In  the  present  strategic  situation? 

Halpebik.  Yea,  my  proposal  would  be  the 
one  that  has  already  been  put  forward  by 
Professor  Rowen :  namely,  I  think  the  urgent 
task  at  SALT  should  be  to  try  to  negotiate 
very  substantial  reductions  and  perhaps  the 
total  elimination  of  flzed  land-based  mis- 
siles on  both  sides. 

Cabteb.  And  is  that  helped  or  hurt  by  de- 
velc^ing  highly  acciu^te  missiles? 

HAUFVBXTf.  I  think  It's  hurt  Insofar  as  the 
proposal  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  puts 
forward  encoiu-ages  the  tailitary  to  believe 
that  they  can  get  what  they  would  call  war- 
flghtlng  capabUlty  with  those  mlssUes  and 
hence.  I  think,  would  be  less  likely  to  be 
willing  to  give  them  up  la  a  negotiations. 

SzMKBJiAN.  All  right,  back  to  you,  Mr.  Ells- 
worth. 

Ellswobth.  If  we  pursue — If  the  United 
States,  as  a  policy,  leans  la  the  direction 
which  you  yourself  hare  suggested  and 
which  our  side  strongly  Urges,  that  we  veer 


Cabtkb.  Our  Insurance  policy  against  nu- 
clear war  Is  the  fact  that  we  have  several 
times  the  destructive  power  we  could  con- 
ceivably use.  and  the  Soviets  know  It.  We 
could  destroy  military  taigets  or  population 
centers  or  both,  and  the  Soviets  know  It. 
That's  how  deterrence  works.  We  all  agree 
we  need  to  negotiate  mutual  reductions  In 
arsenals;  the  last  thing  w#  need  is  new,  high 
accuracy  missiles.  They  4o  nothing  for  us 
except  to  allow  us  to  threaten  large  numbers 
of  Soviet  missile  sUos.  This  Is  the  one  thing 
which  could  tempt  the  Soviets  to  consider 
striking  first  In  a  crisis,  which  will  q>ur  a 
new,  expensive  arms  race  and  which  will 
undermine  the  SALT  negotiations.  The  pro- 
ponents have  called  our  deterrent  Immoral. 
I  can  think  oi  nothing  more  Immoral  *>«^n 
something  which  makes  nuclear  war  sound 
effective,  which  makes  ijguclear  war  sound 
attractive,  and  that  is  what  their  proposal 
does.  Thla  country  Is  not  wealthy  enough, 
nor  are  the  risks  of  nijclear  war  remote 
enough,  that  we  can  afford  to  develop  these 
high  accuracy  missiles.  Vqte  no  on  tonight's 
proposal. 

Semebjiajj.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Ellsworth.  All  of  us  tonight  have  a  com- 
mon goal :  to  deter  nuclear  war.  We  all  agree 
that  the  cost  of  war  hasito  be  so  great  as 
to  prevent  either  side  from  embarking  on  it. 
This  to  Mr.  Carter  means  it  must  tje  the 
threatened  destruction  of  Soviet  cities,  and 
I  say  that  it  Is  not  only  a  genocldal  policy 
but  an  unbelievable  one.  Both  to  the 
Soviets  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  we 
contend  that  the  rlalss  ot  nuclear  war  are 
so  great  that  the  Soviets  wo\ild  be  equally 
deterred  by  our  abUlty  to  retaliate  on  mUl- 
tary  targets  at  a  lesser,  mt>re  humane  level. 
More  Importantly,  the  two  sides  tonight 
difler  on  what  to  do  If  deterrence  falls.  The 
horrible  event  of  an  accidental  or  Irrational 
outbreak  of  war,  be  it  by  an  Insane  dictator, 
accident,  or  miscalculated  escalation  from 
coaveutional  war.  It  is  irresponsible  tat  us 
not  to  do  everything  la  our  power  to  prepare 
for  that  event  vai.-  to  try  to  limit  and  mini- 
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mlze  its  damage  In  every  possible  way.  For 
away  from  the  contemplation  of  targeting  that  purpose  we  advocate  the  targeting  of 
cities,  then  doesn't  that  Increase  our  credi-  military  sites  and  the  development  of  more 
bllity,  for  example,  of  our  nuclear  guarantees     accurate  missiles. 


to  our  allies,  partlculajly  Germany  and 
Japan? 

Halpebik.  I  don't  believe  that  at  aU.  I 
think  that  the  basic  credibility  of  our  nu- 
clear guarantees  to  the  Germans  and 
the  Japanese  in  particular  has  to  do  with 
the  nature  of  our  political  relationships  with 
those  countries,  has  to  do  with  the  presence 
of  American  military  forces  in  Western 
Eurc^)e  and  in  or  around  Japan.  I  don't-  be- 
lieve that  anybody  but  more  than  a  handful 
of  people  in  any  of  those  countries  pay  at- 
tention to  this  kind  of  detail  about  nuclear 
weapons.  I  believe  that,  therefore,  it  is  our 
political  relationship  with  them  and  the 
credible  guarantee  and  the  credible  percep- 
tion in  the  Kremlin  tliat  we  are  concerned 
about  thetr  security  which  is  what  ts  the 
backbone  of  the  deterrent. 

Ellsworth.  So  that  our  nuclear  forces  and 
our  nuclear  doctrine  and  our  nuclear 
strategy  and  our  strategy  of  deterrents  in 
your  opinion  have  virtually  no — or  at  least 
an  insignificant — effect  on  German  and  Ja- 
panese perceptions  of  oup  nuclear  guarantee 
and  therefore  what  it  is  on  oiu'  part  would 
have  no  effect  on  their  tendency  to  develop 
nuclear  weapons  on  their  own. 

Sbkexjian.  Very  quick  answer. 

Halpbun.  I  think  thatte  true  within  very 
wide  limits.  As  long  as  we  have  forces  rough- 
ly comparable  to  the  Soviet  Union,  I  think 
the  details  just  don't  matter  to  them. 

SEimuzAK.  AU  right.  Mkr.  Halperln,  I  want 
to  thank  you  fen-  app««rlng  on  Tbs  Ad- 
vocates, lliank  you.  gsnttemen.  That  com- 
pletes the  oases,  and  nam  It's  time  for  saoh 


Semerjlan.  Thank  youj  gentlieman.  And 
now  it's  time  for  you  in  our  audience  to  get 
involved.  What  do  you  think  on  tonight's 
question?  Should  we  develop  highly  accurate 
missiles  and  emphasize  military  targets 
rather  than  cities?  Send  us  your  "yes"  or 
"no"  vote  on  a  letter  or  postcard  to  The 
Advocates,  Box  1974,  Bolton  02134.  WVU 
tabulate  yoiu-  votes  and  nmke  the  raeillts 
known  to  members  of  Congress  an«T  others 
Interested  in  this  topic.  As  much  as  It  af« 
fects  this  country's  ability  to  avoid  a  nuclear 
holocaust,  we  can  say  that  "no  questloa  ^lie 
Advocates  had  debated  is  more  impor- 
tant than  this  one.  And  tor  the  same  rea- 
son it's  Important  that  yoU  help  make  your 
views  Icnown  to  the  SDvemment.  Now, 
remember  the  address:  'r|»e  Advocates  Box 
1974,  Boston  02134. 

Now,  recently  The  Advocates  debated  the 
question,  "Should  the  •  government  in- 
stitute coupon  rationing  of  gasoline  now?" 
Of  the  more  thah  11,000  vfcwers  who  sent  In 
their  votes,  only  12%  said  yes,  that  ration- 
ing should  be  instituted  now  and  that  the 
price  of  gasoUne  should  be  controlled  to  as- 
sure no  increase  In  profits  for  the  oU  com- 
panies, and  a  tremendous  |M%  said  no,  that 
letting  prices  rise  freely  is  an  equally  effec- 
tive and  less  compUcated  tray  of  controlling 
demand  than  gas  rationing. 


RETURN  TO  COMPETynVE  MARKET 
SYSTEai: 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Presiflent,  tbe  Senate 

of  you  to  present  your  piosing  aigununts.    Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
Mr.  Carter,  couid  we  hav*  yours,  please.  voted  11  to  4  to  defer  cooaideratloB  a£aii 


extension  of  authority  of  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  to  continue  the  31  month  ex- 
periment with  peacetime  controls  of 
wages  and  prices.  I  notice,  however,  that 
JDr.  Dunlop  expects  some  form  of  legisla- 
tioa  in  this  area  to  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  before  April  30.  1974. 

The  question  of  continuing  controls  Is 
of  paramount  interest'  to  those  of  us 
who  are  deeply  concerned  about  trends 
toward  total  control  of  thc:  economy  by 
the  Federal  Qovemment.  In  this  cwmec- 
tion,  I  am  indebted  to  my  close  personal 
friend  Mr.  Ollie  Delchampe,  Jr.,  of  Mo- 
bile, Ala.,  one  of  th«  State's  most  distin- 
guished citizens  and  an  eminent^  suc- 
cessful businessman,  for  calling  my  at- 
tention to  an  article  by  Dr.  C.  Jackson 
Grajrson.  Jr.,  entitled,  "Let's  Get  Back 
to  the  Competitive  Market  System," 
which  was  published  bi  the  November- 
December  1973  issue  of  the  Harvard  Bus- 
iness Review. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Grayson  is  cur- 
rently dean  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  of  Southern  Methodist 
University  in  Dallas,  Tex.  He  writes  from 
the  perspective  of  (me  who.  as  we  all 
knoiw,  served  as  head  of  the  Price  Com- 
mlBsion  in  phase  n  of  President  Nixon's 
eccmomie  stabilization  program.  Dr. 
Grayson  presents  a  timely  and  persua- 
sive argument  in  support  of  our  free  en- 
terprise system.  He  warns  that  private 
enterprise  has  surrendered  too  mudi  of 
its  freedom  to  pubUc  authority  and  he  Is 
much  concerned  over  the  ambivalent  at- 
titude of  many  proponents  of  free  en- 
terprise, by  the  leadership  of  organized 
labor,  and  by  the  public,  concerning  the 
trend  toward  governmental  control  of 
the  economy. 

Dr.  Grayson  writes  convincingly  of  the 
ultimate  consequences  of  the  current 
transd  toward  centralized  control.  These 
consequences,  as  they  relate  to  the  indi- 
vidual, are  vividly  portrayed  in  the  fol- 
lovl&g  quotation  from  Edvnrd  Gibbon: 

In  the  end.  more  than  ttiey  wanted  free- 
dom, they  wsnted  security,  Tbsy  wanted  a 
comfortable  Ufe  and  thty  lost  it  all— secu- 
rity, comfort,  and  freedom.  When  tbs  Atban- 
ians  finally  wanted  not  to  give  to  society,  but 
for  society  to  give  to  them,  when  the  free- 
dom they  wished  for  most  was  frsedom  fnun 
responsibility,  then  Athens  ceased  to  be 
free. 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  how  one 
may  feel  about  the  continuation  of  wage- 
price  controls,  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that 
a  final  decisiwi  should  not  be  made  with- 
out sober  reflection  on  Dr.  Grayson's  dire 
warnings.  I  believe  Dr.  Grayson^  views 
on  this  subject  need  a  wider  aud^ce. 
With  this  object  lii  miiid,  I  ask  maoi- 
mous  consent  that  the  article  to  whleh  I 
have  referred  be  printed  in  the  Rxcom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recori), 
as  follows: 

Let's  Get  Back  to  xhx  Competiuve 
Mabkxt  Ststxm 

(For  years,  some  economists  and  historians 
have  been  predicting  the  eventual  collapse 
of  capitalism  In  the  United  States,  and  the 
emergence  of  a  pevfectly  idanned  govern- 
ment-regulated economy.  We  have  already 
reached  the  stage  where  private  enterpiiae 
-  has  surrendered  nmCh  <a  its  freedoms  to 
)>ubllc  authoHty.  And.  with  the  aid  of  In- 
flation and  price  oontrols.^  we  are  qxUckly 


approaching  the  point  where  It  wUl  be  too 
difficult  either  to  give  up  the  controls  or 
to  manage  the  economy  ttiat  has  been 
created.  This  Is  a  problem  not  only  for  busi- 
nessmen and  labor  leaders  but  also  for  each 
Individual  who  is  concerned  to  preserve  a 
way  of  Ufe  that  la  worth  caring  about. 

Mr. -Grayson  writes  about  hlatisllsfs  In  the 
private  entarprlse  system,  having  observed 
our  economy  from  a  lulque  point  of  view. 
He  served  as  Head  of  the  Price  Oonunisslon 
m  Phase  U  of  President  Nixon's  Economic 
Stablllaatlon  Program,  and  Is  now  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Business  Administration  of 
Soutbexn-  Jletllodlst  University  In  DaUas, 
Texas.)   -z^- 

(By  C.  Jackson  Orayson,  Jr.) 
For  almost  16  montlis  during  Phase  II  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Program.  I  served 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Price  Commission. 
Exercising  control  oyer  xnost  of  the  nation's 
price  system,  I  saw  Uie  complex,  capitalist 
economy  from  a  most  unusual  obsovatlon 
post. 

From  this  experience,  and  from  what  has 
happened  since,  I  am  personally  convinced 
that  our  economic  system  Is  steadily  shifting 
from  a  private  enterprise,  free-market  econ- 
omy to  one  that  is  centraUy  directed  and 
under  public  control. 

Price  and  wage  controls  such  as  we  have 
experienced  In  Phases  I  through  IV  have 
helped  to  extend  the  degree  of  pubUc  con- 
trol and  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  change.  At 
some  point — and  I  predict  that,  at  the  pres- 
ent rate,  this  point  may  be  reached  In  about 
16  to  20  years — the  essential  characteristics 
of  a  competitive,  private  enterprise  system 
(nonregulated  prices,  profit  motive,  risk  tak- 
ing, collective  bargaining)  win  no  longer 
make  up  the  economic  engine  that  drives 
our  system. 

I  am  not  saying  that  there  Is  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  public  regulation  of  the  private 
enterprise  system.  Since  1930,  we  have  had 
that — a  mixed  public-private  system.  But, 
In  the  1970'8.  the  pendulum  of  the  mix  has 
been  swingle^  further,  and  faster,  toward 
central  control. 

Call  it  what  you  wUl — managed  capitalism, 
socialism,  a  planned  economy,  a  postlndus- 
trlal  state — the  end  result  wUl  be  the  virtual 
elimination  of  the  free-market  system  as 
we  now  know  It.  There  will  be  no  signposts 
or  traffic  lights.  We  will  simply  shift  over  to 
another  kind  of  systeih. 

The  restating  system  will  probably  not 
have  widespread  pubUc  ownership  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  but  it  wUl  have 
pubUc  control.  General  Motan  wlU  not  die, 
but  neither  will  it  remain  a  ci4>ltall8tlcally 
motivated  and  directed  enterprise.  Bather, 
it  wlU  operate  ae  ab  -atgaBlzation  designed 
to  ImplsBMnt  public  eoonoadc,  poUtieal.  and 
social  poUey. 

Impetus  for  this  trend  has  not  ctxne  from 
a  group  of  revdutionlsta,  and  only  partly 
from  leftists,  Uberals,  youth,  intellectuals, 
and  socialists.  Instead,  it  has  come  from  the 
public  at  large,  from  the  Congress,  and,  per- 
haps moet  awprlstngly,  ttota  the  actions  of 
many  labor  and  business  leaders. 

I  feel  that  this  curnsBt  threat  to^ur  free, 
competitive  economy  should  seriously  con- 
cern us,  not  only  because  I  strongly  believe 
In  that  system,  but  also  because  of  the  effect 
its  loss  would  have  on  the  social  character 
.  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  article  I  attempt  to  Identify  what 
tha  current  shifts  away  from  freedom  are 
and  why  they  are  a  cause  for  alarm,  and  to 
suggest  ooursss  ot  action  that  businessmen, 
labor  leaders,  and  legislators  could  take  to 
help  reverse  the  clear  and  presmt  trend. 
wsamNo  smws 
The  trends  I  see  can  be  summftriaed  as 
follows:  '<i% 

BuslnMfe  and  labor  im  too  otten  eetiking  to 
reduce  rattiar  than  to  encourage  competi- 
tion in  thslr  markets.  -<- 


Contlniilng  price  and  wage  controls  are 
leading  the  public  to  believe  that  central 
planning  and  control  are  superior,  manda- 
tory, desirable. 

Americans,  in  distrusting  the  market  sys- 
tem, are  demanding  more  economic  benefits 
from  the  federal  government  and  are  seeking 
ways  to  insulate  themselves  from  the  Impact 
of  economic  change. 

In  addition,  international  economic  inter- 
dependencies  are  complicating  our  privately 
controUed  market  system.  As  recent  balance- 
of-payments  and  exchange-rate  problems, 
denwnstrate,  closed  ecoz>omlcs  are  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Inflation  can  be  exported  and  Im- 
ported, increasing  the  call  for  more  cen- 
traUy coordinated  economic  poUcles  between 
and  inside  nations. 

Business  seeks  protecUon 
Consciously  and  unconsciously,  business- 
men themselves  are  adding  to  the  probabil- 
ity of  greater  centralization  of  economic  con- 
trol by  seeking  ways  to  reduce  market  com- 
petition— the  very  keystone  on  which  the 
capitalist  system  rests. 

NormaUy.  competition  Is  curtaUed  either 
by  private  monopoly  power  or  by  government 
protection.  It  Is  stlU  unclear  whether  large 
corporations  have  sufficient  power  to  con- 
trol markets,  reduce  competition,  and  "ad- 
minister" prices.  Our  Internal  studies  at  the 
Price  Conunlsslon  did  not  ptatVSB  any  evi- 
dence that  prices  were  being  administered 
by  corporations.  But,  clearly,  we  did  not  have 
suffleiant  time  to  make  a  full  study  o(  this 
ISBoe. 

We  did  have  time,  however,  to  observe  In- 
numerable instances  in  wtdek  tiunlnnan  turn- 
ed to  government  to  sssk  forms  of  aaslstanoe 
which.  In  effect,  wookl  reaves  eompetltlon — 
tar  exaid^e,  asking  for  taopofeltlon  ot  sab- 
sidles  and  tariffs,  oecupatlaaal  Uoenaing,  fair 
trade  laws,  and  li^xat  quotas. 

Excerpts  fnxn  letters  written  to  me  at  the 
Price  Commission  by  businessmen  serve  as 
Illustrations: 

"T.  do  not  advocate  any  program  of  Iso- 
lation, but  I  do  think  it  Is  good  buslneas  for 
us  to  protect  our  national  economic  situa- 
tion m  ths  face  of  stiff  and  competltlva  for- 
eign trade."  (A  steel  company) 

"We  need  government  protection  becauss 
we  cant  con^wte  sgalnst  the  big  compa- 
nies." (A  ooDsumer  goods  company) 

"If  fan  break  our  fair  trade'  laws,  the 
market  wUl  b«  ehaotlc."  (A  cositietlcs  com- 
pany) 

"We  cant  survlv*  If  you  let  cheap  prod- 
ucts In  from  foreign  countrlea."  (A  shoe 
manufacturer) 

"We  must  have  mlnUoom  milk  prloss  if  we 
are  to  have  an  orderly  maikat."  (A  dairy 
products  company) 

"If  we  allow  Uquor  prices  to  fluctuate  free- 
ly, competition  will  be  ruinous  and  the  Mafia 
might  more  In."  (An  alcoholic  beverages 
company) 

AnoUiar  way  some  bwnlnesses  are  hamper- 
ing the  ftee-markst  system  la  by  not  using 
the  age-old  competitive  tool  of  reducing 
prices  as  »  wmy  to  increase  their  sales. 
Again,  to  quote  Crom  my  1973  mall: 
"In  all  my  yean  in  business,  I  have  never 
reduced  prices  to  hurt  a  competttor."  (A 
retail  food  sappUer) 

"Why  did  I  raise  my '  prices?  My  eom- 
petttor  did.  I  always  go  up  when  he  does." 
(A  chemical  company) 

Of  course,  this  attitude  is  not  shared  by 
all  businessmen.  After  the  Price  Commission 
authorized  a  cost-Justified  price  Increase,  one 
bxislnevman  told  nte..  "Tou  gave  us  a  price 
Increase.  I  wish  the  market  would." 

My  point,  however.  Is  that  tu  too  few 
oompaales  are  exploring  market  flezlbUlty  by 
reducing  prices.  And  yet,  when  we  otdered 
some  miiimanlnii  to  reduce  prlcas  because 
tbay  had  violated  ragulatlona.  ssveral  re- 
ported that  they  expeitsnoed  incraased  vol- 
ume and  a  higher  total  profit. 
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But  ttM  reluctano*  to  raduoe  prloas  U  alao 
u&dmtaiuUbl*.  Savanl  ^miLTj-laidngirj  oom- 
pariteM  reportwl  that  tb«7  f M»d  oompstlng 
too  aggnailvely  on  price  b«c«UM  thtf  would 
oapturt  a  laigvr  mackct  ■!!■(•,  drlTe  out 
■■"t"^  oonqwalw,  and  be  nibjset  to  JuttloB 
DapartHMnt  or  4oiiip«tttcr  antitrust  aultt. 
Sffldcnt  ■tcradoflng  notnpanliia  arguad  they 
would  drlTe  out  amaltor  buatnaaaw  IX  tbaf 
li*ld  prloM  down.  And  after  tha  Bualan 
vhaat  aato  drova  flour  prlcaa  up,  nnaU  bak- 
erlM  urgad  ua  to  f oraa  larga  bakertea  to  ralaa 
tbate  bread  pirlcae. 

Tlia  tliieat  oC-  oonttnulag  pzloa  ooa^troU 
baa  Qonpoundad  tfaa  prloa-raduetla&  prob- 
taa.  Many  ooopanlaa  report  beeltaney  to 
laduoa  peteaa  for  tear  of  being  caught  with  a 
low  *n>aee  prloa"  tn  future  freeaee  and 
pheeee  Thla  waa  ciaatfy  demonstrated  in 
FtUMM  nt.  whan  fraaaa  "talk"  actually  ac- 
celerated pcloe  increaaee. 

FlnaUy,  I  waa  euiptleed  to  find  that  the 
avajorlty  of  biieluaawMBU  with  whom  I  talked 
'Wantad  Riaae  n  oontrels  oontlnued.  Tlie 
most  oommonly  stated  leason  was  fear  of 
union  power.  The  argument  was  that  the 
balance  of  powar  tarn  swung  so  fkr  towaid 
the  unlona  that  Mstneesmen  feel  they  can 
no  longer  negotiate  suoceasfully.  Aocordlngly. 
they  choooe  prlea  oontrals  orer  wage  dls- 
putea,  thiy  prefer  regulation  to  the  problems 
freadom  poaea. 

So  does  labor 

iB  tha  moidU  of  tha  ftee  market,  It  la 
axUnatie  that  oonpatltlTe  bahaylor  Is  re- 
quired not  only  of  bnlneee  but  also  of  labor, 
niera  muat-ba  eaapetWam  in  wagee  as  wall 
as  In  prioea.  Mvaand  more,  howew,  it's  not 
turning  out  tkatt  way. 

Like  big  .»iiilnasi.  Mg  labor  trtee  to  use 
gnwimiaent  «K  pitvate  powar  to  ppi«»ct  Itself 
agaios*  audi  iMituial  eCeote  of  compettUon 
as  layoffs,  dlsloeattona.  wage  reductions,  and 
advancement  by  eompatltlop. 

Whether  labor  haa  too  raueii  power  was 
not  an  iasua  wa  studied  at  the  Prtoe  oommls- 
elon  diulng  tha  control  period.  But  many 
instancea  In  which  noneompatlttve  labor 
praetloea  wave  drtnng  ooets  up 
to  us  aa  Justtfleatlaaa  for  pHoa 
featherbaddlng  •-  in  zaUroadi  and  dooka, 
natrictlre  work  rules  in  coaatmetlon  and 
ahlpping,  and  ndea  barring  mora  eOdent 
methoda  in  eanatraetton  and  printing. 
'-  An  Oetober  1971  ataffrefort  of  «ha  Bureau 
of  DMBeeMo  OoBueaeea  aeMmatea  sueh  extra 
coete  in  omatmeUon  at  91  bilUaa  to  $8  blUton 
annuany.  in  raHroa*  at  KTM  nfllkn  to  $1.3 
biUloo.  in  prtatlDg  at  MOO  miUkm  to  i<oo 
million,  in  BupenaarfeetB  at  gSM  mllUon  to 
MOO  mfllica.  and  tatmcklng^t  «ar75  mfflkm 
toMOOmillkm. 

Theee  laettluUw.  noocompattttvo  work 
practloae  are  nsualy  defended  by  labor  on 
humaattanan  grounda.  Without  Judging  the 
merit  of  that  pcalttan,  I  can  da^attaly  eay 
that  thaae  praetleea  drive  oosta^^s^uid 
uauaUy  laaalt  in  blghar  unit  labor  wet^ 
higher  doaeaOo  prloee.  and  ladncad  oonmett^ 
ttveabnttlia  abroad. 

Just  as  twiweaa  often  doea  not  see  price 
reduottone  aa  naoeeeaiy  and  oompetltlve.  ao 
labor  doea  no*  aee  wage  leveU  aa  connected 
to  SDooaaarnl  or  nnsui  uuwful  eoa^atltlon  in 
the  frae-markel  system.  Mar  tfoaa  labor  aee 
tha  natural  vrtattnwatilp  batwae*  productlTlty 
and  tha  wagM  that  a  oompany  can  afford 
to  pay.  Oompanlea  report  mounting  prea- 
sure  from  li^tnr  for  tnotaaaed  oonqMnsa- 
tlon,  legardleea  of  the  prodweUfity  at  in- 
dividual wnkan  «r  of  tha  naitkm  w  a  whole. 
lAbor'a  typleal  daoMiida  Inatoda  Inereasad 
i«tii«w«wri  wage  lavela.  "eateh-^p"  wage  in- 
oreaaea.  fixed  ptoduotlvtty  rateat  tandem 
wa#e  agraemants.  and  annual  pay  iaera- 
menta.  t 


Tat  example,  in  lata  IfTl.  workaia  In 
the  coal  induatry,  whldh  haa  had  prodoe- 
ttvtty  decreaeei  <ta  recent  years,  noetvad 
nearly  a  14%  wage  Increaee  setttament.  Iba 


Price  Commlaslon,  In  ona  of  its  most  In^- 
portant  decisions,  ruled  that  this  practloe 
would  lead  to  further  cost-push  <«fi*ttnti 
and.  deaplte  tha  14%  wage  settlement, 
allowed  thi'  coal  Induatry  to  submit  only  a 
tA%  wage  cost  as  Justification  for  price 
Increases.  This  practloe  was  than  foUowed 
tat  all  oonpanlea  throu^out  Phase  n. 

As  a  result  of  this  "6.6  nUeJ*  two  things 
happened.  Borne  companlaa  suffered  reduced 
profits.  But  other  companiea  bargained 
hardar  at  the  table  becatiae  they  Icnaw  they 
could  not  "pass  on"  move  than  6Ji%.  In 
fact,  some  oompanlee  reported  privately 
that  they  ware  pleased  wltti  the  jrula  be- 
cause it  gave  them  a  birgalnHig  wai^xm 
greatly  needed  to  withstand  labor's  pres- 
sures. , 

There  is  little  questton  :that  if  labor  set- 
tlements, on  the  average,  rise  faster  than 
overall  productivity,  the  result  will  l>e  Infla- 
tion, unei^ployment,  or  bcUi.  Our  6Ji%  lim- 
itation was  an  attempt  to  crack  into  the 
wage-productivity  imbalance  by  forcing 
price  increases  to  reflect  ao  more  than  the 
long-term  national  productivity  gain  of  8%, 
plus  A  2JS%  inflation  goal  The  BJS%  was  a 
national  procrustean  bed  that  served  a 
crunching  purpoee  In  the. short  run. 

We've  also  heard  arguments  by  labor  that 
eooQomle  justice  demands  wigee  by  In- 
creased— a  growing  egaUtarian  ethlo  that 
wagee  be  based  on  need  rather  than  on  oom- 
petlUve  reaUty.  ] 

But  thoee  who  argue  this  Une  Bometlmes 
end  up  talcing  contradictory  positions,  as 
waa  illustrated  during  the  debate  over  the 
minimum  wage.  At  the  same  time  that  many 
labor  leadars  and  member*  of  Congress  were 
loudly  protesting  price  increases  in  Phase  n. 
they  wwa  also  fighting  eqtuOly  hard  for  in- 
creased minimum  wage  levels  and  extended 
coverage.  Without  entering  into  the  merits 
of  the  economic  Justice  aifcument,  the  ctun- 
misalon  computed  that  the  various  proposed 
bills  on  the  mtwtTnnm  ws^o  before  Congress 
in  1073  would  have  increwed  the  Consiun« 
Price  Index  anywhere  from  0.3%  to  0.8%. 
Since  no  productivity  galds  would  have  en- 
sued, tha  Increased  costs  would  have  either 
come  out  of  profits  or  been  passed  on  in 
prices. 

In  summary.  I  can  only  point  out  to  labor 
and  to  b\iBiness  that  any  time  they  seek, 
through  private  market  power  or  government 
he^,  to  reduce  the  effects  of  competition, 
they  invite  the  danger  of  permanent  central 
control  over  the  eoonomlQ  system.  Without 
c(»npetitlon.  public  controls  may  become, 
not  an  option,  but  a  neoeaslty. 

Woye-priee  ctmtr^ia  diMtort 

True,  wage-prloe  control*  help  attack  infla- 
tion In  the  short  run  by  (a)  reducing  infla- 
tionary expectations,  (b)  mtraOli^  on  dis- 
cretionary market  power  of  busineas  and  la- 
bor, and  (c)  Influencing  ttie  timing  of  price 
and  wage  declsl<»iB.  T 

But.  by  their  very  de^gn.  such  controls 
interfere  with  the  market  pystem  and  hasten 
its  move  toward  a  permanent  central  one.  I 
can  spot  seven  ways  this  oooors: 

rtrtt,  wage-prloe  contrtis  lead  to  distor- 
tions in  the  economic  systan,  which  can  be 
minimized  only  in  the  short  run.  The  longer 
oontn^  are  in.  the  hardtr  it  la  to  discern 
real  from  artlflclal  slgnala.  No  matter  how 
cleverly  any  group  deelgna  a  control  system, 
distortions  and  inequltie*  will  beg^  to  ap- 
pear. It  happened  in  Burapean  control  pro- 
grams, it  was  beginning  to  happen  tn  FhaM 

n. 

Vor  instance,  lumber  cctitrols  were  begin- 
ning to  lead  to  artificial  middlemen,  black 
markets,  and  sawmill  shutdowns.  Oompanlee 
trapped  with  low  base-period  profit  margins 
ware  beginning  to  consider  selling  out  to 
thooe  with  higher  base  periods,  sending  their 
coital  overseas,  or  radudag  thalr  efforta.  In- 
stances of  false  Job  upgrgdlng— wUdi  w«re 
actuaUy  "raJaea"  in  dUgulse    were  reported 


on  a  scattered  but  increasing  bast*.  To  keep 
away  from  profit-margin  controls.  conqMuUee 
were  considering  droppln^d  products  where 
costs,  and  thus  prices,  had  increased.  And 
shortages  of  certain  products  (e4(.,  molasses 
and  fertilizer)  were  appealing  because  arti- 
ficially suppressed  domeetlB  prices  had  al- 
lowed higher  world  prices  |to  pull  domestic 
supplies  abroad.  . 

Exceptions  and  q>eclal  f  regulatlona  can 
handle  some  of  theee  distortions,  but  the 
task  grows  more  dlfllcult  a^  each  correction 
breeds  tha  need  ttf  another. 

SaccnA,  diu-ing  contrtds.  the  public  forgets 
that  not  all  wage-prloe  increases  are  infla- 
tionary. In  a  changing,  coni|>etltlve  economy, 
wage  and  price  Inrrenis  ocqur  because  of  real 
consumer  demand  shifts  a|id  supply  short- 
ages. The  resulting  wage  and  price  increases 
signal  to  business.  "Malw  niore";  or  to  labor. 
"Move  here":   or  to  the  public.  "Use  less." 

Controls  interfere  with  tim  signaling  mech- 
anism. A  good  example  of  How  an  artifldaUy 
suppressed  prlce-«ignal  laMs  to  eventual 
shortagee  la  natural  gas.  BimOar  wramples 
can  be  foiind  in  labor  where  suppreased  wagee 
do  not  attract  labor  to  areM  in  which  there 
are  shortages  of  skills  or  ol  workers. 

But  with  wage-price  controls  In  place,  the 
public  believes  that  all  infareasea  are  Infla- 
tionary—almost  antlsoolal-i-and  the  clamor 
is  for  no.  or  vary  small,  inereases. 

The  sense  of  the  statement,  "You  can 
alimlnate  the  middleman,  but  not  his  func- 
tion." applies  equally  to  ounaoonomic  ayatem. 
We  live  in  a  wivld  of  scar^  resources,  and. 
as  much  as  some  would  like  to  repeal  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand.  It  cant  be  done.  Some 
system  must  allocate  resources,  wa  h(^>e  to 
the  most  efficient  use  for  society.  If  wage- 
prloe  controls,  other  government  regulatory 
rules,  or  busineeB-labGn*  nu|nop<dlsa  prohibit 
the  price  system  from  performing  its  natural 
function,  then  another  hitlonlng  system 
(central  planning  and  contiol)  mxist  be  used. 
You  can  eliminate  the  price  system,  but  not 
its  function. 

Third,  diulng  a  control  period,  the  public 
forgets  what  profits  are  all  Aout.  Kven  baf ore 
wage-prloe  oontrola,  tha  public  beliaved  nxaf . 
Its  were  "too  high."  e<ven  t^ugh  tfaay  hava 
actually  declined  in  tha  pait  few  yeaza,  from 
6.3%  of  GNP  In  1966  to  8^%  in  1970,  and 
inereaaing  only  to  4.8%  U)  1973.  An4.  with 
profit  tncreaaes  ralaed  to  thie  top  of  thi  ilews 
during  the  recovery  of  197«  and  eariy  1978, 
the  negative  pubUo  sentimaBt  against  pR^ts 
inoreased.  Why?  The  oonvd  system  itself 
heightened  tha  puhUc'a  aagattva  attitude 
toward  profits  at  a  time  when  capital  >e- 
generatton.  the  fuel  of  tha  capitalist  engine, 
was  already  alannlngly  low.. 

^ourtl^.  wage-priea  contrtds  provide  a  con- 
venient stone  for  thoee  halving  economic  or 
political  axes  to  grind,  particularly  those 
interested  in  promoting  a  centralized  eco- 
nomic system.  Tot  examid^,  in  1973.  Ralph 
Nader  argued  that  autoQioiblle  eompaniee 
should  not  be  aUowad  to'nUaa  their  prU»a  to 
reflect  style  changea.  Otherd  argued  that  price 
increaaee  should  not  be  gmti  to  «ntwp»«t<M 
that  nnploy  Insuffldent  niimben  of  mlnoorl- 
tiea  or  pollute.  Nor  should  Iwage  Incieaaea  go 
to  uneoopeiatlee"Vinlons. 

rifth,  waga-prio*  oontrola  can  easUy  be- 
come a  securi^  blanket  tagalnst  ^e  cold 
winds  of  freemarket  unoertalnties.  They  t^ 
people  what  tha  limlta  ar#;  they  help  em- 
ployers light  unlona.  and  union  leaders  to 
placate  demands  for  "noraT  from  their  rank 
and  flle.  The  controlled  tehd  to  become  de- 
pendent on  the  controllers  and  want  regula- 
tions conttnuad  in  piefeifuee  to  the  com- 
petition of  a  dynamic  malkat.  At  the  same 
time,  the  oontrollera  thamaelvea  can  become 
so  enamored  with  thalr  tapk  that  they  also 
dont  want  to  let  go.  The*  public  begtais  to 
fear  what  will  happen  wtien  controls  are 
ended,  and  seelca  conttnu^nce.  Wltnees  the 
recent  fears  of  moving  l^om  Phase  n  to 
Fhaae  m,  and  the  publto  (and  Coagraa- 
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slonal)  pressure  for  the  freeze  to  replace 
Phase  m.  Kven  Wall  Street  seems  terrified 
at  the  thought  of  returning  to  supply  and 
demand  In  the  market.  All  of  this  proves  that 
It  Is  much  easier  to  get  into  controls  than 
to  get  out. 

Sixth,  under  controls,  busineas  and  labor 
leaders  begin  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
regulatory  body  than  to  the  dynamics  of  the 
marketplace.  They  inevitably  come  to  the 
same  conclusion,  siunmed  up  by  one  execu- 
tive: "We  know  that  all  of  our  sc^histicated 
analysis  and  planning  can  be  w^ed  out  in 
the  blink  of  a  Washington  controller's  eye." 

Seventh,  and  most  duigeroxis.  wage-price 
controls  misguide  the  public.  They  draw  at- 
tention away  from  the  fundamental  factors 
that  affect  inflation — ^fiscal  and  monetary 
poUcles,  tax  rates,  import-export  policies, 
productivity,  competitive  restrictions,  and  so 
on.  The  danger  is  that  attention  will  be- 
come permanently  focused  on  the  symptom- 
treating  control  mechanism  rather  than  on 
the  imderlylng  problems. 

The  public  voice 

The  public  is  also  adding  to  the  probabil- 
ity of  more  central  control  of  our  economic 
system.  I  can  cite  several  basic  attitudes 
at  work  to  explain  this  phencmienon: 

Increasing  loss  of  faith  in  the  ability  of 
both  business  and  labor  leaders  to  operate 
our  economic  system. 

Increasing  expectation  of  greater  economic 
benefits. 

Intensified  search  for  stability  and  egali- 
tarianlsm. 

In  recent  years  poll  after  poll  has  quanti- 
fied the  growth  of  theee  trends  in  public 
opinion.  For  Instance,  over  the  last  seven 
years,  Louis  Harris  and  Associates  has  lieen 
asking  the  public  about  its  degree  of  con- 
fidence In  the  leadership  of  our  institutions, 
and  has  made  these  discoveries: 

Corporate  executives  share  with  bankers 
and  educators  the  largest  loss  In  public  re- 
spect, declining  from  65%  In  1966  to  27% 
in  1973. 

Confidence  in  labor  leaders  shrank  from 
22  <^  to  169^  in  the  same  time  period.^ 

And  a  1971  Opinion  Research  Corporation 
study  revealed  that  62%  of  the  public  fa- 
vored governmental  controls  over  prices,  60% 
of  all  stockholders  believed  competition  could 
not  be  counted  on  to  keep  prices  "fair," 
and  fully  one  third  of  the  public  believed 
that  Washington  should  set  ceilings  on 
profits.* 

In  general,  my  personal  mall  and  my  ex- 
perience In  numerous  Interviews  with  news- 
paper editorial  boards  and  others  confirmed 
that  the  public  feels  thera  shoiild  be  ukhv, 
not  less,  control  of  business  and  labor.  And 
Congress  refiects  this  mood  in  asking  for  more 
controls,  tighter  regulations,  and  more  public 
agencies.  Time  and  again,  when  I  was  testify- 
ing before  congressional  committees,  I  was 
told  that  we  had  to  have  more  controls  be- 
cause the  private  enterprise  system  "dldnt 
work."  Such  a  sentiment  does  not  make  me 
optimistic  about  continued  public  support  for 
our  free  enterprise  economy. 

Nevertheless,  the  growth  In  the  public's 
disenchantment  with  the  private  enterprise 
system  has  been  matched  by  an -increase  in 
the  public's  demands  on  that  system,  "nie 
public  wants,  for  instance,  higher  pay  for 
teachers,  policemen,  and  women;  a  clean  en- 
vironment; better  schools  and  medical  care — 
and  all  without  Increases  In  prices  ra*  taxes. 


'Louis  Harris,  "The  Public  Credibility  of 
American  Business,"  The  Conference  Board 
Record,  March  1971,  p.  33. 

'Thomas  W.  Benham,  '"Trends  in  Public 
Attitudes  Toward  Business  and  the  Free 
Enterprise  System,"  White  Bouse  Conference 
on  the  Industrial  World  Ahead  (Washing- 
ton, Government  Printing  Office,  February 
1973) . 


At  various  Price  Commission  public  hear- 
ings and  In  meetings  with  public  groups  and 
congressmen,  I  heard  demands  for  increased 
pollution  oontrols  but,  at  the  same  time,  for 
lower  transportation  prices,  increased  health 
benefits  but  lower  hospital  costs.  Increased 
nUne  safety  but  lower  coal  prices,  decreased 
Insecticide  usage  but  lower  food  prices, 
protected  toreata  but  lower  lumber  prices,  and 
so  on.  The  demands  are  outrunning  what  we. 
as  a  society,  can  afford. 

We  cannot  have  it  all  ways  without  in- 
creased productivity.  And,  more  and  more, 
the  public  is  not  willing  to  wait  for  the  mar- 
ket to  provide  remedies  but  is  seeking  cen- 
tralized solutions  to  obtain  the  desired  bene- 
fits now. 

Finally,  the  move  toward  a  central  system 
Is  being  aided  by  the  public's  desire  to  malce 
pec^le  the  same,  both  In  ability  and  in  bus-, 
ceptlblllty  to  economic  change.  The  market 
system  is  conceived  on  the  concepts  of  com- 
petition, monetary  reward,  excellenoe,  and 
change.  The  current  attitude  stresses  stabil- 
ity, cooperation,  egalltarlanlsm,  and  Income 
equaUty  enforced  by  a  central  authority. 

"Can  we  be  equal  and  excellent  too?" 
queries  John  Gardner  in  the  subtitle  to  his 
book  Excellence — a  question  which  he  dis- 
cusses extensively  but  does  not  answer.* 
Everyone  might  like  both,  but  the  cconpeti- 
tive  system  Is  built  on  the  notion  that  thoee 
Individuals  and  institutions  outperforming 
others  are  not  and  should  not  be  rewarded 
equally.  But  now,  more  people  are  seeking 
and  getting  protection,  through  tax  reform, 
income  redistribution  plans,  pronation  by 
seniority,  and  so  on,  against  "differences" 
generated  by  the  operation  of  the  competitive 
system. 

And  society's  Insistent  cry  for  eoonomtc 
stability  poaes  two  rtn*TnmA«  for  our  c^>ital- 
Istlc  system. 

First,  if  the  business  cycle  can  be  siilB- 
ciently  dampened  by  government  poUdea  to 
avoid  the  unpleasant  by-producta,  we  might 
also  mn  the  risk  of  removing  aome  of  tha 
essential  features  of  cafiltaUam.  principally 
the  ability  of  the  ci^iltalist  system  to  adi^t 
to  changing  circumstances  to  encourage  rtsk 
taking.  That  Is.  if  we  remove  the  valleya,  do 
we  not  also  remove  the  "mountains  of  in- 
centive" for  risk  and  change? 

Second,  the  goal  of  "maximum  employ- 
ment" has  been  interpreted  to  mean  low  un- 
employment, and  the  argiunents  have  cen- 
tered on  definitions  of  "lovr"  (3%.  4%.  6%) 
and  "unenqiloyment."  But  stimulattng  de- 
mand to  achieve  low  unemployment  risks  In- 
flation. And  moderating  denumd  to  reduce 
inflation  risks  high  unemployment. 

This  unemployment-inflaticm  trade-off  la 
l>ecomlng  more  difficult  to  manage  centrally. 
If  low  u  nemployment  is  govemmant'a  pri- 
mary goal,  as  it  has  been  in  recent  yeara. 
Inflationary  pressures  are  created  and  fixed 
incomes  become  vulnerable.  In  turn,  there 
are  more  cries  for  wage-price  oontrola  and 
greater  planning. 

Central  economic  planning  holds  a  great 
deal  of  logical  I4>peal  for  many  eooncHnlsti, 
intellectuals,  and  businessmen.  They  con- 
clude that,  if  businesses  plan,  governments 
should — or  that  somebody  should  be  in 
charge  of  the  economy. 

While  their  arguments  are  M>PCi^llQ8>  to 
date  no  one  in  any  aodety  has  been  able  to 
come  up  with  a  central  planning  model  that 
is  more  efficient  and  effective  than  the  seem- 
ingly uncoordinated  actions  of  the  market- 
place. I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  con- 
struct one.  In  the  Price  CommlaBkHi,  almost 
every  time  we  tried  to  adjust  our  economic 
system  to  correct  one  problem,  two  or  three 
more  were  created,  and  the  more  we  felt  the 
temptation  to  "control." 

In  the  end,  I  beUeve  that  any  extended 
control  system  would  disrupt  the  free-mar- 

*  New  York,  Harper  Sc  Row,  1961. 


ket  system.  At  worst,  the  market  would  break 
down;  at  best,  it  would  be  highly  Ineffective 
and  subject  to  bottlenecks,  quotaa,  and  black 
markets.  The  trade-offs  in  oiu:  extremely 
large  and  highly  interdependent  economy 
are  too  complex  to  be  done  efficiently  on  a 
centralized  basis.  And  then  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  who  would  supply  the  value  Judg- 
ments for  the  operations  of  such  a  system. 
Why  not  return  to  the  one  planning  eys- 
tem  we  have  that  works — ^the  price  system. 
POINT  or  NO  aamaN? 

What  doee  this  aU  add  up  to?  Where  are 
we  headed?  Is  our  private  enterprise  lyitem 
actually  doomed? 

There  are  many  who  have  said  yes.  Karl 
Marx  predicted  that  capitalism  would  destroy 
Itself;  Joseph  A.  Schumpeter  fiatly  stated 
that  capitalism  cannot  survive;  *  and  Boljert 
L.  Hellbroner  concluded:  "The  change  (away 
from  capitalism]  may  require  several  decades, 
perhaps  even  generations,  before  becoming 
crystal  clear.  But  I  suggest  that  the  direc- 
tion of  change  Is  already  established  beyond 
peradventure  of  doubt." '  Even  "Adam  Smith" 
observed  in  Supermoney  that  "the  consensus 
Is  moving  away  from  the  marlcet  as  deci- 
sion maker  and  from  the  business  society."  • 

Clearly,  the  factors  I  have  cited  are  carry- 
ing us  further  and  further  away  from  the 
market  system  and  toward  a  central  economic 
one.  I  cannot  prove  we  have  gone  or  will  go 
"to  far,"  but  I  can  point  to  figures  sub- 
stantiating the  trend:  our  national  income 
accounts  show  a  shift  in  govemmentally  di- 
rected expenditures  from  15%  in  1930  to 
about  40%  today.  And  the  federal  proportion 
has  risen  from  5%  to  26%  in  the  same  period. 

I  am  not  saying,  however,  that  the  private 
enterprise  system  Is  doomed,  nor  that  contin- 
uance of  the  trend  toward  central  control  is 
inevitable  and  irreversible.  Nor  do  I  feel  that 
government  has  no  role  in  the  economic-al- 
location system.  It  clearly  does  and  should. 
I  believe,  rather,  that  we  are  very  near  the 
point  where  fuuther  centralization  will 
change  our  present  system  Into  one  that  can 
no  longer  perform  its  function  efficiently. 

I  view  this  trend  with  alarm  because  I  favor 
retaining  the  very  powerful  features  of  the 
market  system.  I  hold  this  position,  not  out 
of  blind  faith  in  an  Ideology,  but  for  theee 
reasons: 

Demonatrated  economic  superiority — ^Tbe 
economic  reccnd  clearly  reads  that  the  UJB. 
free-market,  private  enterprise  S3rstem  has 
produced  the  highest  standard  of  living  in 
history  and  has  demonstrated  a  remarkable 
ability  to  adapt  to  changing  conditions. 

Political  freedom — ^The  principles  of  de- 
mocracy and  personal  freedmn  are  not  com- 
patible with  a  decentralized  market  S3r8tem. 

Personal  experience — ^I  have  witnessed  the 
difficulties  of  tr3^ng  to  allocate  reeources  by 
centrally  directed  price  controls.  These  dif- 
ficulties have  convinced  me  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  Improve  on  the  system  In  which 
billions  of  dally  nutfket  dedsions  by  the 
public  determine  ova  resource  allocattons. 

Before  some  brand  me  a  chauvinistic 
throwback  to  Social  Darwinism,  let  me 
quickly  add  these  points. 

I  am  aware  that  our  present  system  has 
competitive  in^>«rfections  on  both  the  price 
and  the  wage  sides.  It  has  never  been,  and 
never  will  be,  as  theoretically  competitive  as 
Adam  Smith's  description.  Oovemment 
vigilance  and  action  are  required  to  prevent 
the  nstiiral  monopolistic  tendencies  of  the 
system. 

I  am  also  aware  that  there  are  social  prob- 


*  Capitalism,  Socialism  and  Democracy,  Srd 
edition  [New  Yorker,  Harper  ft  Row,  1963], 
p.  61. 

■Between  Capitalism  and  Socialism  (New 
York,  Vintage  Books,  1970).  p.  81. 

•New  York.  Random  House,  1972,  p.  266. 
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lemc  and  Inaquittes  tn  oar  pnseat  system 
which  BeM  oofToctlon,  and  ttuit  the  eentiral 
gOTvnunent  shoold  ptey  •  role  In  this  task. 

Th«  dUtersnoe  between  the  oantraUsts  and 
myfleU  ia  that  I  do  not  think  the  beat  solu- 
ttos  l#  lOwajra  to  iacOaas  the  alae  of  the 
central  ayvkem.  Rather,  tt  to  ia  a  better  tv.no- 
tieitiftg^of  our  prinotH  competitive  system 
amA  dlxtu^  ifoUty,  ftmt  fnaatfCf.  o/  puhUe 
aoHtral.  The  qttaaUcn  remiOna:  Row  can  this 
be  aecompltBhedT 

B«ekinf  up 

n  la  obTioaa  troiA  the  focagoing  tliat  I 
strongly  benave  the  taanda  ttMrard  a  cen- 
trallaed.  or  goTemment-contBalled.  econ- 
omy should  be  haNad.  I  baliava  the  snrvlTal 
at  aliDoat  oar  total  aooMomy  la  at  staka. 

Bnalneasmea.  labor  leaders,  govermnent 
leglalaaora,  and  admtnlatratora  have  the 
power  to  slow  or  altar  the  taranda  ITe  ettad. 
By  doing  ao.  we  may  be  taiaely  labeled  rlght- 
wlngars  or  reaetlonartea,  hot  w«  should  not 
be  daunted.  If  a  goodly  number  of  us  do  not 
try  to  stop  the  preaent  trends,  we  may,  even 
within  this  decade,  end  np  with  an  economy 
we  cannot  manage. 

Reeommndatlons  on  how  to  halt  the  pres- 
ent trends  are  dlacnased  halow.  I  do  have 
one  comment  that  appUaa  to  all  of  them.  I 
do  net  ttellere,  as  acme  tree  enterprlaen  do. 
that  any  of  tBe  suggeaMona  I  make  aboold  do 
away  with  the  aocial  acfaleramants  of  the 
past  40  years.  Z  baUere  that  much.  If  not 
moat,  of  the  social  laglalatton  passed  by  the 
V.8.  Ooogrsas  ptotaots  tha  unprotected  and 
provldea  social  equity  ta  economic  terms  that 
are  conaooant  with  the  spirit  at  our  political 
Wa  and  the  protaetloa  at  the  Individual  by 
law.  I  deeply  belleva  In  equity. 

I  do  not  baUSTa,  however,  in  inequity.  It 
Is  the  Inequlttas.  rigidities,  bureaucratic 
stUUngs.  and  aetdal  afaaurdltias  that  we  mtist 
attack.  But  again  it  la  a  queatlon  of  how. 

SeleetUte  dereifuUcttom:  Obviously,  not  all 
regulatkai  bi  the  publki  Interest  should 
eeaae — ^for  arample.  In  the  areas  at  safety, 
product  quality,  pollution,  and  health.  But 
many  economists  can  make  a  good  list  of 
Ihoae  regulatlona  that  are  mterferlng  ex- 
oaaslvely  with  tha  cosnpetlttve  modal,  such 
aa  subsidiea.  qootaa,  tarUfs.  and  oompetltlon- 
Itmltlng  labor  and  business  practices  re- 
ferred to  earlier  In  the  article. 

JTonopolOtlc  vtgUmnce:  Both  buameas  and 
labor  have  Innate  tendandas  to  seek  monop- 
ollstlo  poaltloDS.  and  therefore  they  must 
be  restrained.  TIm  same  message  also  goes 
for  profeeslotis  (eg.,  medicine  and  law)  and 
trades  (e«.,  accounting  and  Investment)  that 
hnlld  up  anticompetitive  practices  in  the 
name  of  "profeaslonallsm." 

Tha  Sherman,  the  Roblnaon-Patman,  and 
tha  ClaytMi  acts,  all  dealgned  to  bring  about 
these  goals.  w«re  written  many  years  ago. 
■aA  needs  oontmued  enforoement  and 
should  be  examined  for  revisions  asd  over- 
slghta  m  Ita  appUeatloo. 

l*hree-braiieh  overhmuit:  Just  as  physical 
systema  need  periodic  checks  and  overhauls, 
so  do  our  social  taatltutlons.  Government  Is 
no  exception.  Many  of  our  procedurea  and 
institutions  at  the  locaL  state,  and  federal 
level  were  designed  for  an  agrarian  society 
with  slow  eomnranleations  and  an  Isolated 
doBseetlB  eoommy. 

At  a  miBimam,  I  suggest  a  regularized 
puUie  review,  aay,  every  three  years,  of  the 
organlaatlo&al  and  administrative  prooediiree 
of  government. 

Potttieal  involvement:  We  live  not  Just  in 
an  aoooomy  hut  in  a  poUtiooX  economy.  Our 
economic  system  does  not  operate  according 
to  the  classical  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
but  ttiroagb  the  Intaraetlon  of  power  and 
poUtlca  wtilt  eoosMmlcs.  If  buslneas  and  labor 
leaders  wish  to  steer  the  system  in  the  dl- 
fsecion  they  believe  bast,  they  cannot  sim- 
ply deplore,  fume,  curse,  and  hire  a  Wash- 
ington Uwyer  or  lobbyist.  They  must  get 
directly  Involved  by  holding  public  offloa. 


penonally  visiting  regulatory  bodies  and 
Congress,  participating  La  citizens'  affairs 
groups,  and  allocating  time  for  empoyees 
to  participate  In  local,  state,  and  national 
politics. 

Public  advocacy:  Related  to  the  need  for 
political  Involvement  Is  the  need  for  public 
advocacy  of  all  views  about  our  economic 
system.  Those  supporting  Increases  in  gov- 
ernment's role  are  currently  more  vocal  than 
are  the  advocates  of  the  private  enterprise 
system.  The  reason,  I  s\isptct,  Is  that  advo- 
cacy of  private  enterprise  Is  often  ridiculed  as 
moesback  in  viewpoint,  antt-intellectual,  so- 
cially insensitive,  and  on  the  side  of  vested 
Interests  and  "fat  cats." 

Nevertheless,  those  believing  in  the  private 
enterprise  system  must  speak  out,  not  bom- 
bastically but  intelligently.  Every  avenue 
should  be  utilized— speeches,  articles,  par- 
ticipation in  local  affairs^,  appearances  at 
schools,  employer-employee  discussions,  and 
so  forth. 

Economic  education:  If  pieople  are  to  make 
intelligent  choices  about  Ijhe  nature  of  our 
economic  system,  they  must  understand  more 
economics.  My  experience  at  the  commission 
has  convinced  me  that  economic  understand- 
ing in  this  nation  Is  low,  much  lower  than  it 
should  be  for  people  to  niake  wise  choices. 

Education  to  promote  understanding 
should  begin  with  our  youhg  people  and  ex- 
tend through  adult  life,  etnphasizlng  not  a 
partisan  view  but  a  clear  presentation  of 
various  economic  fundamentals  emd  systems. 

Better  ecorurmic  tools:  The  economic  policy 
tools  of  taxation,  budget,  and  monetary  sup- 
ply, by  which  government  manages  the  over- 
all economy,  are  very  crude  and  require  over- 
hauling. The  econometric  models  are  weak, 
the  implementation  process  rigid,  ard  the 
needed  data  often  not  available.  For  Instance, 
decisions  were  made  In  Phaae  11  with  a  fright- 
enmg  paucity  of  economic  Information.  At 
the  very  least,  this  situation  could  be  cor- 
rected by  funding  the  many  excellent  eco- 
nomic research  organizations  to  enable  them 
to  come  forward  with  recommendations  for 
the  Congress  and  the  President. 

Business  schools:  Business  schools  should 
turn  out  students  who  understand  both  the 
strengths  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  private 
enterprise  system,  as  well  as  Its  responsibil- 
ities to  society.  Too  often,  technicians  are 
being  graduated  who  are  aarrow  profession- 
als and  blind  ideologists. 

One  particular  recommendation  Is  that 
more  schools  encourage  enterpreneurs.  The 
entrepreneur  is  the  Ufeblood — the  Innovator, 
creator,  pusher — of  the  private  enterprise 
system,  without  him,  the  s^tem  will  tend  to 
become  change-resistant  ahd  bureaucratic. 

Department  of  Economic  Affairs:  Part  of 
I^vsldettt  Nixon's  propojed  departmental  re- 
organization program  is  the  creation  of  a 
new  Department  of  Economic  Afftdrs.  In  the 
Price  Ootnmlsslon,  we  sSw  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  the  dispersal  of  economic 
policy  matters  In  various  parts  of  govern- 
ment inhibited  the  formvilstlon  of  an  inte- 
grated and  consistent  profram. 

T  support  the  proposed  new  department, 
which  would  gather  together  under  one  head 
the  economic  branches  of  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  e.^.  Transportation, 
Commerce,  Labor,  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  others. 

Productivity:  A  strong.  Increasing  produc- 
tivity Is  one  of  the  best  preventives  against 
Inflation  and  one  of  the  strongest  assets  of  a 
private  enterprise  system.  Therefore,  busi- 
ness and  labor  must  work  together  to  shore 
up  our  lagging  productivity,  particularly  as 
we  shift  to  a  more  servlce-crlented,  and  hence 
lower  productvlty,  economy.  Government  can 
also  help  in  this  area  through  policies  that 
stimulate  capital  Investment  and  R&D. 

In  addition  to  the  NatloAal  Commission  on 
Productivity  in  WashlngtoD,  there  should  be 
a  private  sector  productivity  institute,  like 


those  In  Japan,  Germany,  apd  Israel,  which 
would  be  a  clearinghouse  of  information  and 
source  of  help  and  educatlto. 

A   OOTTRXNT   KIND   0T  KOAD 

My  recommendations  advocate  continua- 
tion of  a  private  enterprise,  free-market  sys- 
tem with  these  essential  features: 

The  price  system. 

Private  ownership. 

Collective  bargaimng. 

The  i>roflt  motive. 

Freedom  of  entry. 

Capitalism  is  more  than  a  system  of  eco- 
nomic voting  by  buymg  a  oan  of  peas.  It  is 
also  a  system  of  values  and  attitudes,  a  way 
of  life  that  permits  Individual  motivation, 
excitement,  personal  freedom,  variety,  and 
excellence.  I  do  not  see  these  attributes 
flourishing  in  centrally  planned  and  con- 
trolled systems. 

Tet  I  am  not  denying  a  role  to  central 
government.  Oovemment  oan  help  to  ease 
transitions  caused  by  change  through  stimu- 
lating or  contracting  the  economy  and  in- 
forming the  public  of  the  cost  and  benefits  of 
various  alternatives,  e.g.,  pollution  control 
versus  higher  prices,  caribou  protection  ver- 
sus energy  supply,  unemployment  versus  in- 
flation. Goverimaent  also  has  the  extremely 
important  function  of  setting  and  monitoring 
the  rules  of  the  economic  gatne  through  anti- 
trust laws,  product-quality  standards,  pollu- 
tion controls,  and  so  on.  "These  restrictions 
are  set  principally  to  keep  competition  alive 
and  to  protect  the  general  public. 

The  key  issue  Is  at  what  point  do  such 
activities  and  restrictions  oh  the  private  en- 
terprise system  inhibit  it  ,to  the  point  of 
rendering  it  effectively  inoperative? 

The  tug  between  lalssea-falre  and  state 
regulation  has  been  going  on  for  centiirles. 
They  are  contradictory,  but  both  are  valid 
approaches  and  applicable  under  appropriate 
conditions.  Tet  neither  is  of  luxlversal  appli- 
cation for  all  purposes. 

We  seem  to  advance  by  overaccentuatlon  of 
one  principle  at  a  time,  like  a  sailing  vessel 
that  is  first  on  one  tack  and  then  on  another, 
but  is  making  to  windwaitt  on  both.  It  Is 
Important,  therefore,  not  to  hold  too  long 
on  the  same  tack,  not  to  betieve  too  strongly 
that  either  principle  Is  absolute  and  uni- 
versal. 

For  the  real  danger  is  that  people  will 
strive  for  the  trivmiph  of  a  particular  phl« 
losophy  and  will  refuse  to  consider  the  limits 
of  proper  application  of  their  particular  point 
of  view.  In  the  heat  of  debate,  the  advocate 
often  asserts  extreme  opinions  and  demands 
action  more  draa^c  than  he  would  call  for 
if  he  reflected  more  calmly. 

I  submit  that  what  we  must  do  Is  seek  the 
balance  between  these  opposing  principles, 
realizmg  that  it  is  almost  as  impossible  to 
frame  a  comprehensive  and  universally  ap- 
plicable economic  system  as  It  la  a  politioJ 
one.  In  making  our  Constitution  subject  to 
amendment,  our  forefathers  showed  they 
were  aware  that  the  best  solution  will  not  be 
found  in  one  principle  but  in  a  set  of  Ideas 
determmed  by  experiment  and  observation 
of  practical  results.  And  it  Is  extremely  likely 
that  the  chosen  path  will  not  be  the  same 
forever,  but  will  shift  from  time  to  time. 

Phase  IV  could  be  a  retiuti  trip  to  the  rela- 
tively free-market  system  and,  I  hope,  a  re- 
versal of  the  trend  I  have  observed.  It  could 
be  an  opportunity  for  labor  and  business  to 
demonstrate  that  the  private  sector  can  man- 
age the  market  and  fight  Inflation  without 
further  government  intertentlon.  If  not — 
then  I  don't  think  that  either  labor,  business, 
or  the  public  will  like  the  controls  that  will 
be  Imposed  on  our  freedogtis  In  the  future. 
And  we  will  have  helped  Xo  build  our  own 
cages. 

This  is  not  a  pesslmlAlo  view,  for,  aa 
Schumpeter  stated,  a  repot  that  a  ship  is 
linking  Is  not  defeatist.  It  Is  only  defeatist 


If  the  crew  sits  and  drinks.  They  can  also 
rush  to  man  the  pumps. 
In  every  sense  It's  up  to  each  of  us. 


CONGRESSIONAL  NIGHT  AT  THE 
CIRCUS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  report  that  I  shall  have  the 
honor  of  serving  as  honorary  ringmaster 
on  April  2  at  the  opening  performance 
of  Ringling  Bros,  and  Bamum  k  Bailey 
Circus. 

The  occasion  is  "Congressional  mght" 
at  the  initial  performance  of  the  Circus' 
3  week  engagement  in  Washington,  D.C. 
at  the  National  Guard  Armory. 

The  show  will  be  a  benefit  for  the 
Children's  Hospital  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. The  event  will  be  nonpartisan  with 
several  of  my  colleagues  from  the  House 
and  Senate  participating  as  guest  clowns 
and  elephant  riders. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  draw  your 
attention  to  Peggy  Williams,  a  young 
lady  who  performs  as  a  clown  in  the 
1974  edition  of  the  Circus.  Like  many  of 
the  clowns  in  the  show,  Ms.  Williams  has 
a  university  background.  Having  majored 
in  speech  pathology  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  she  has  had  experience  in 
working  with  deaf  youngsters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanmious  con- 
sent that  a  news  release  about  this  re- 
markable young  lady  issued  by  Ringling 
Bros,  and  Bamum  &  Bailey  Circus  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Peogt     WnxiAMs:     Shx's     Sebious     Abottt 

CitOWNiNG  Akoukd  With  Rincliko  Baos. 

AND  BAamrM  St  Baiu:t  Circos 

Clowning  around  has  become  a  serious 
profession. 

"Everyone  has  his  own  reasons  for  becom- 
ing a  clown,"  says  23 -year-old  Peggy  WU- 
liams,  one  of  the  young  members  of  Clown 
Alley  of  the  all-new  1074  Edition  of  Ring- 
ling Bros,  and  Bamum  &  Bailey  Circus. 

Peg  and  her  fellow  laughmakers  wlU  be 
aboard  when  the  Circus'  sUver  streamliner 
streaks  into  Washington,  D.C.  for  perform- 
ances at  the  District  of  Columbia  National 
Guard  Armory  starting  Tuesday,  April  2nd 
and  continuing  through  Monday,  April  22nd. 

"I'm  a  born  ham,"  Peggy  admits.  "Clown- 
ing is  the  only  profession  I  could  think  of 
where  I'd  have  complete  freedom  to  express 
myself.  I  make  up  my  own  characters,  even 
my  own  costumes." 

For  those  and  other  reasons,  many  young 
people  like  Peggy  are  Joining  The  Greatest 
Show  on  Earth  as  clowns  these  days.  But 
Instead  of  running  away  from  home,  they're 
coming  from  college  campuses. 

All  but  five  of  Peg's  31  clown  friends  have 
had  some  college  experience.  And  many  have 
completed  the  rigorous  training  program  of 
Ringling  Bros,  and  Bamum  &  Bailey's  Col- 
lege of  Clowns,  conducted  annually  at  the 
Circus'  Venice,  Florida  winter  quarters. 

"The  new  breed  of  clowns  doeant  come 
from  Circus  famlliea,"  Peggy  reports,  "and 
we  could  have  done  other  things.  But  we 
chose  clowning  as  a  profession  and  are  all 
delighted  that  we  did." 

Aa  a  QMech  pathology  major  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Peggy  learned  to  use 
her  hands  and  face  to  communicate  with 
deaf  children. 

"Their  nat\iral  language  is  pantomlne," 
she  explains. 

Sooo  Peg  became  an  "avid  fan"  of  Marcel 
Maroeau  and  even  Investigated  the  poaaihU- 


ity  of  going  to  Paris  to  study  with  him.  Then 
she  heard  about  Clown  CoUege  and  applied. 
"My  parents  thought  it  was  a  real  joke," 
she  rememhers. 

Today,  after  two  jrears  of  professional  ex- 
perience with  Ringling  Broa.  and  Bamum  & 
Bailey,  her  parents  aren't  the  only  people 
laughing. 

As  a  dilapidated  ballerina  in  men's  long 
imderwear,  rubber  boots  and  a  bedragi^ed 
tu-tu,  Pegsy  is  hystoricaUy  pathetic. 

Her  stumbling.  purBe-droi>plng  grand- 
mother "gets  to  the  old  ladles  every  time," 
she  says.  "The  character  is  not  offensive  and 
they  can  identify  with  her." 

In  her  two  years  with  the  Big  Show.  Peg 
has  learned  to  "read"  her  audlenoes  wen. 
"A  tiger  attracts  attention  naturally,"  she 
explains,  "but  a  clown  must  do  something 
to  make  people  react." 

Would  she  advise  other  young  ladles  to 
consider  clowning  as  a  career? 

"Certainly!"  she  says.  "But,  they  should 
realize  from  the  outset  that  there's  a  lot 
more  to  being  a  clown  than  the  glamour 
of  appearing  In  the  ring.  It's  hard  work  but, 
if  you  love  i>eople  the  way  I  do,  you  couldnt 
find  a  more  satisfying  career." 

The  1974  Edition  of  The  Greatest  Show  on 
Earth  is  produced  by  Irvin  Feld  and  Ken- 
neth Feld  and  staged  and  directed  by  Rich- 
ard Barstow. 


IN  THE  AFTERMATH  OP  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST  WAR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  27 1  had  the  pleasure  of  address- 
ing the  National  Executive  Conference 
along  with  Secretary  Shultz  on  the  top- 
ic of  "Middle  East  Crisis — ^Effect  on  In- 
vestment, Economies,  and  Monetary  Pol- 
icy." 

I  would  like  to  bring  my  remarks  be- 
fore this  distinguished  group  of  busi- 
ness executives  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment— and  by  this  I  mean  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches — ^have  done 
enough  to  respond  to  the  changed  eco- 
nomic and  political  situation  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Yom  Kippur  war. 

The  energy  crisis  and  the  embargo 
forced  us  and  other  industrialized  na- 
tions to  take  emergency  measures.  But 
the  long-run  problems  that  we  identified 
in  the  midst  of  this  crisis  still  persist  and 
many  have  grown  worse.  This  is  certain- 
ly the  case  with  world  agricultural  pro- 
duction, which  Is  heavily  dependent  on 
energy  supplies  for  fertilizer  production, 
harvesting,  transportation,  and  process- 
ing. 

I  fear  that  out  of  frustration  with  the 
very  great  problems  which  we  face  and 
which  raise  the  fundamental  issue  of 
American  economic  and  political  inter- 
dependence with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
we  will  turn  our  backs  and  retreat  tn  the 
shelter  of  our  own  wealth  and  security. 
Such  behavior  is  ultimately  self-defeat- 
ing. There  is  no  security  in  a  hungry 
world,  and  our  wealth  is  dependent  on 
materials  and  markets  beyond  our 
shores. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  the  Nation's  will  on  a  critical  is- 
sue related  to  our  global  economic  re- 
sponsibilities. The  vote  on  the  American 
participation  In  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association  will  be  a  key  test  of 
our  desire  to  provide  assistance  to  the 


world's  poorest  coimtrles.  I  believe  that 
we  must  pass  this  test  and  agree  to  the 
ccKnmitment  made  by  the  UB.  Govern- 
ment in  Nairobi  to  aid  the  poor  nations 
through  IDA,  which  is  the  World  Bank's 
soft  loan  window.  The  American  com- 
mitment to  IDA  is  xnore  than  a  moral 
one.  It  is  a  commitment  to  political  sta- 
bility, and  to  our  own  econcxnic  well- 
being. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  in  addition  to  my  remarks  be- 
fore the  National  Executive  Conference, 
the  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  26,  entitled  "Development 
Loans:  The  World  Is  Watching."  be 
printed  ta  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Mar.  M,  1974] 

Development  Loaks:  Tkb  Wobld  Is 

Watching 

A  key  mtematlonal  vote  is  nearlng  in  the 
Senate,  one  that  will  teU  the  world  in  un- 
mistakably clear  terms  just  how  responsible 
a  role  the  United  States  intends  to  play.  It  is 
the  vote  on  providing  S1.6  billion  over  four 
years  for  low-cost  development  loans  to  be 
administered  by  the  International  Develt^- 
ment  Association,  a  branch  of  the  World 
Bank.  The  House  rejected  the  funds  last 
January  in  a  vote  reflecting  not  so  much  Ite 
considered  judgment  of  IDA  as  ite  exaspera- 
tion at  the  spectacle  of  Arabs  sitting  around 
with  big  new  pots  of  oil  money  and  doing 
little  to  help  their  third-world  brothers.  It  is 
up  to  the  Senate  to  assert  the  appropriate 
American  Interest  now. 

IDA  takes  the  tough  cases:  countries  doing 
well  don't  need  IDA  loans.  But  countries  that 
do  need  IDA  loans  need  them  desperately; 
the  loans  represent  the  narrow  ledge  of  inter- 
national concern  to  which  the  recipients 
cling.  Even  If  we  covQd  bring  ourselves  to 
abandon  the  people  of  those  stetes  to  what- 
ever miseries  fate  might  bring  them,  we 
would  still  have  a  hard  core  of  direct  self- 
interest  in  offering  them  a  hand.  We  want 
them  to  be  tolerably  stable  because  we  aU 
inhabit  the  same  world.  And  we  want  access 
to  their  resources  and  markets  and,  in  an- 
other framework,  their  understanding  and  re- 
spect. It  Is  idle  to  believe  that  shutting  off 
development  loans  wlU  make  such  countries 
better  world  citizens  or  more  pliant  to  our 

WlU. 

The  House  in  January  reacted  negatively 
to  the  seeming  prospect  that  IDA  loans  would 
end  up  In  Arab  pockets.  But  the  loans  go  for 
development  projecte.  The  poor  will  have  to 
scratch  elsewhere  to  pay  for  their  oil,  or  to 
go  without.  The  real  mlsfwtune  would  be  if 
the  poor  were  to  lose  not  only  their  present, 
which  is  what  they  need  oU  for,  but  their 
future,  which  is  what  IDA  ia  all  about.  It  is 
regrettably  true  that  the  Arabs  have  yet  to 
take  account  of  the  poor  countries'  need  for 
relief  from  the  new  high  oil  prices.  The  rele- 
vant question  is,  however,  who  should  pay  for 
Arab  meanness — ite  victims? 

Legislators  might  recall  as  weU  that  it  was 
in  re^Kmse  to  their  own  directive  that  the 
administration  negotiated  with  other  rich 
nations  a  reducUon  of  the  American  share  of 
IDA,  from  40  per  cent  to  33.  The  congressional 
part  of  that  bargain  is  to  put  up  the  money. 
Moreover,  an  American  default  or  ahortfall 
wovild  not  only  trigger  a  parallel  retreat  by 
other  IDA  ^Mnaora;  support  for  the  ^MClal 
lending  prc^^rams  of  the  regional  develop- 
ment banks  would  also  ccHne  under  a  dark 
political  cloud.  What  is  at  stake  hera  ia  noth- 
ing less  than  the  whole  structure  of  inter- 
national development  asstatanoe  built  up 
since  World  War  n. 

The  administration  was  sharply  critlciaed 
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•t  tbe  tlma  at  the  Bouae  vote  for  being  un- 
wlUln^  to  «q>eiKl  enough  of  tte  poutlcal  capi- 
tal to  putfi  the  tHoe  thztragh.  Fortunately, 
the  admlatotratloa  baa  ngxtnved.  Oeocge 
Shtatr.  Seovtary  of  the  TrMmur.  petaonaUy 
lad  a  hard  charge  up  the  BUI  last  week.  The 
eVMent  strategy  Is  to  get  a  good  Senate  bill 
and  jMtoie  as  much  aa  poaatble  In  conference. 
The  aitemattve  is  to  blow  out  a  light  In  the 
window,  to  let  the  world's  poor  know  we  do 
not  care,  and  to  Invite  their  grUn  response. 

KIDOLC  KA*r  OuBia    Iviuli  ow  ttrrurtioaiT. 

BCOWOKIBa.  AMB  MoaRAXT  POUCT 

(By  aeqator  RuaaaT  H.  Hoicpbizt) 

X*e  Toaa  Klppur  War  or  October  war 
which  laated  only  16  days,  has  done  more  to 
change  the  face  of,  International  economic 
aod  poUUcal  relations  than  any  single  mUl- 
tary  conflict  sUxce  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War. 

In    the    aftermath    of   the   fourth    Arab- 
ZttaeU'  war.  the  balance  of  global  economic 
and    political    power    has    been    greatly 
altered. 

The  Arab  oil  exporters,  excluding  Iran, 
with  a  combined  peculation  of  only  37 
million  people,  haye  become  a  major  eco- 
nomic i>ower. 

Their  oil  revenues  will  grow  to  more  than 
900  billion  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Although  Arab  unity  Is  not  always  cer- 
tain, the  tendency  toward  collective  use  of 
their   vast   economic   resources    is    great. 

There  are  no  clear  signs  yet  that  their 
new  wealth  will  be  used  to  disrupt  world 
financial  markets. 

The  nations  of  Western  Europe — the 
former  colonial  rulers  of  the  Middle  Kast— 
were  pressured  by  Arab  oil  producers  and 
their  allies  to  shift  their  foreign  policies, 
thus  antagonizing  their  most  powerful 
ally,  the  0.8.,  and  demonstrating  their 
severe  economic  vulnerability. 

TiM  phenomenal  Japanese  economic 
boom  has  been  slowed  by  energy  cutbacks; 
some  economists  say  Tokyo's  "golden  age" 
Is  permanently  over.  Japan's  Middle  Kast- 
em  poUcy  also  was  foroeably  changed  by 
Arab  pressure. 

The  Tom  Klppiir  War  threatened  a  major 
unravelling  of  Soviet- American  detente. 

Soviet  actions  m  the  Middle  East  shat- 
tered the  Illusion  that  the  Russian  desire 
for  Improved  commercial  relations  with  the 
TTnlted  States  would  hold  Soviet  political 
and   military    ambitions    In    check. 

Despite  our  relative  energy  Independence, 
the  Arab  oil  producers  were  able  to  place 
great  economic  and  political  pressure  on 
the  TTnlted  States. 

Increases  In  the  price  of  crude  oil  have 
been  a  major  factor  in  our  spiraUng  infla- 
tion and  the  concurrent  slowdown  in  indus- 
trial production. 

We  do  not  know  the  ultimate  Impact  of 
.Jtheae  shifts  in  the  global  power  balance.  But 
tt  Is  dear  that  before  we  have  reached  the 
decade's  midpoint,  the  world  economic  situ- 
ation already  has  approached  a  stage  that  we 
were  predlcttng  for  the  IflSO's: 

Shortage  of  sopply  Instead  of  shortages  of 
demand; 

The  growing  threat  of  carteilaatlon  of  raw 
materials; 

Oreatly  Increased  economic  competition 
between  the  Umted  States  and  Europe; 

And  population  preasnre  on  food  and  le- 
aource  supplies  being  equalled  by  exploding 
afflueuoe  in  the  industrialised  world; 

nnally,  the  Arab  oU  emlmrgo  and  the  en- 
ergy crtsts  have  forced  Amerlean  policy 
maken  to  consider  our  eoonorale  interde- 
pendence with  the  rest  of  the  wotld. 

We  may  be  aUe  to  become  self -cafflelent 
In  energy,  but  we  will  be  unable  to  achieve 
similar  self-sufllclency  with  10  of  the  13 
critical  materials  needed  for  our  Industrial 
production,  which  are  found  outside  of  the 
United  States. 
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These  economic  facts  of  life  have  come 
rushing  forward  In  the  aftermath  of  last 
October's  clash  in  the  Middle  East.  We  were 
and  are  totally  unprepaxed  to  deal  with 
them.  We  lack  the  national  international 
mechanisms  to  solve  the  global  problems 
which  confront  us. 

In  addition  to  these  Issues  suddenly  placed 
on  ova  doorstep,  there  is  the  political  imcer- 
talnty  in  the  saddle  Cast  which  only 
heightens  global  tensions  and  makes  co- 
operative international  efforts  more  dlflcult. 

Let  me  quickly  review  ^e  present  sltxia- 
tlon  there. 

Thanks  to  efforts  by  Dr.  Kissinger,  the  flrst 
steps  of  troop  disengagement  on  the  Egyp- 
tian front  have  been  succeasful. 

The  Syrian  front  contlnves  to  be  a  prob- 
lem and  could  become  an  active  battleground 
against  unless  Damascus  shows  more  self- 
restraint. 

I  am  hopeful  that  both  Israel  and  Syria 
will  send  their  negotiators  to  Washington 
next  week  to  go  forward  with  disengagement 
talks. 

Beyond  the  dleengagement  stage,  I  am  not 
overly  optimistic  about  a  quick  settlement 
of  the  basic  political  issues  which  have  for 
so  long  troubled  this  troubled  region. 

The  final  disposal  of  the  lands  won  in 
the  1967  war,  the  resolution  of  the  Pales- 
tinian problem,  the  future  status  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  ultimate  security  of  Israel 
are  not  Issues  easily  or  quiekly  resolved. 

However,  the  conditions  which  wovild  en- 
able negotiations  to  begin  are  present: 

The  military  balance  between  Israel  and 
Arab  nations  has  temporarily  been  secured, 
despite  large  Soviet  arms  shipments. 

This  balance  Is  essential  to  a  successful 
negotiating  process 

The  United  States  has  been  able  to  earn 
the  trust  of  the  more  moderate  Arab  gov- 
ernments. 

Soviet  political  influeaoe  in  the  area — 
especially  in  Egypt — has  been  greatly  dimin- 
ished. 

It  Is  clear  that  tmtU  the  outstanding  polit- 
ical Issues  can  be  settled  and  a  stable  peace 
negotiated,  the  global  economic  problems 
growing  out  of  the  October  war  cannot  be 
resolved.  This  Is  especially  true  for  the  en- 
ergy related  issues  which  oonfront  us  today. 

One  of  the  critical  Issue*  I  would  like  to 
discuss  briefly  within  the  energy  context  Is 
world  food  supply  and  general  economic  con- 
ditions in  the  developing  world. 

These  are  not  esoteric  subjects.  They  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  American  economy 
and  the  fundamental  question  of  global  eco- 
nomic Interdependence. 

Before  October,  1973,  the  prospects  for  con- 
tinued economic  growth  m  the  developing 
world  appeared  reasonably  good. 

Since  the  oil  price  Increales  of  last  Decem- 
ber, 40  of  the  poorest  countries  containing 
more  than  one  billion  people  face  bank- 
ruptcy, malnutrition,  and  political  instabil- 
ity resulting  from  massive  price  Increases  of 
oil,  fertilizer,  and  food  Importe. 

If  these  prices  remain  at  current  levels — 
which  are  four  times  greater  than  in  1972 — 
the  developing  countries  will  have  to  pay  $10 
billion  more  for  necessary  otl  Imports  in  1974 
than  they  did  In  1973. 

And  the  money  flowing  from  the  poor 
countries  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America 
into  the  treasuries  of  the  oil  producers  will 
be  recycled  in  the  form  at  investmenta  in 
the  economies  of  the  industrialized  world. 

The  price  tag  for  Imported  food  and  fer- 
tilizer for  poor  nations  will  add  another  $6 
billion  to  the  «10  billion  oil  Import  figure, 
bringing  the  total  to  «is  bSllon. 

The  massive  impact  of  th«se  price  Increases 
Is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  equiv- 
alent to  nearly  flve  times  the  total  of  net 
American. development  assistance  in  1972  and 
nearly  double  the  total  worldwide  develop- 
ment aid  to  poor  nations  In  the  same  year. 


As  the  developing  world  is  plunging 
deeper  Into  poverty,  the  industrial  world  is 
afflicted  by  rampant  inflition  and  sharp 
declines  In  industrial  production. 

In  addition  to  these  problems,  the  serious 
fertillEer  shortage  in  the  Xj.S.,  threatens  to 
limit  expected  bumper  crops. 

lAnd  recently  released  Ibr  production  is 
marginal  and  needs  great  amounts  of  fer- 
tilizer which  simply  are  not  available. 

In  past  years.  If  there  were  shortfalls  la 
agricultural  production,  wb  would  fall  back 
on  accumulated  reserves. 

This  year  our  reserves  are  at  a  27-year  low, 
due  to  Soviet  purchases  wid  other  export 
sales. 

Our  grainery  is  nearly  eihpty,  and  world- 
wide reserves  are  down  to  lefs  than  a  month's 
supply  of  food. 

This  is  a  dangerous  situation. 

Low  reserves  offer  no  safety  margin  against 
famine. 

And  famine  Is  now  raging  in  Africa  and  is 
almost  a  certainty  in  India.  Bangladesh,  and 
other  Asian  coimtrtes  later  this  year,  due  to 
the  fertilizer  shortage  and  expected  bad 
weather. 

A  Nobel  prize  winning  nutritionist  Dr.  Bor- 
laug  has  predicted  that  as  many  as  20  mil- 
lion people  may  starve  to  death  this  year. 

The  spectre  of  wide^read  famine  not  only 
raises  serious  moral  Issues,  but  political  ones 
as  well.  I 

There  are  no  easy  solutions  to  the  severe 
economic  problems  of  the  developmg  world. 

If  anything  Is  to  be  done,  both  new-rich 
oil  exporters  as  well  as  tie  industrialized 
nations  will  have  to  contribute  resources  to 
various  multilateral  lending  institutions,  as 
well  as  maintain  present  bUateral  aid  levels. 

Our  economic  and  political  stake  in  the 
developing  world  is  great. 

If  we  let  the  poor  nations  starve  or  decline 
Into  more  abysmal  poverty,  we  will  be 
alienating  those  nations  which  control  many 
of  the  critical  materials  we  need  for  our  own 
economy. 

If  out  of  frustration  and  bitterness,  we  re- 
treat from  our  humanitarian  responsibilities, 
we  will  only  be  encouraging  the  alienation  of 
the  developing  world. 

The  poor  nations  would  surely  resort  to 
the  formation  of  raw  matedal  cartels  In  or- 
der to  survive  and  to  pursue  their  own  eco- 
nonUc  interesto  if  we  neglect  their  needs. 

From  a  moral  and  economic  point  of  view, 
we  must  seek  global  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems. 

We  must  enlist  the  support  of  the  oil  pro- 
ducers— we  certainly  cannot  carry  the  entire 
load  -ourselves. 

Frankly,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  can  obtain 
the  active  participation  of  the  OPEC  coun- 
tries. 

But,  we  must  search  for  ways  to  convince 
them  that  it  is  in  their  interest,  as  well  as 
ours,  to  work  together  to  allevlato  the  prob- 
lems of  the  developing  world 

Such  cooperation  will  require  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  may  also  require  a  willing- 
ness on  our  part  to  offer  additional  world 
food  aid  and  expect  In  retuid  a  commitment 
of  OPEC  oil  revenues  to  avqrt  global  famine 
and  economic  collapse  in  the  developing 
world. 


BRTG.  GEN.  "ANDY"  CANNON— 
•T30RN  TO  FtiY" 

Mr.  MdNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  the  Lakes  Region  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  I  was  bom  and  grew  up, 
lost  one  of  Its  most  colorfi}!  citizens,  BrUr. 
Gen.  Andrew  B.  "Andy"  Gannon,  retired, 
an  aviation  pioneer  and  war  hero  whose 
daring,  skill,  and  Ingenuity  thrilled  us, 
man  and  boy,  for  nearly  flve  decades. 

Those  of  us  from  small  towns  like  La- 
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conia,  N.H.,  sometimes  romanticize  our 
recollections  of  boyhood  heroes,  and  if 
"Andy"  Cannon's  eitplolts  had  been  lim- 
ited to  those  ewly  Hedge-hcvping,  bam- 
stonnlng-,  and  stunt  flying  days  perhaps 
this.'mlsJit  have  been  the  case  with  him. 
3ut  our  early  adulation  was  Justified 
and  prophetic,  Mr.  President,  because 
"Andy"  Caimon  was  to  go  on  to  become  a 
genuine  war  hero  who  retired  aevwal 
years  ago  and  returned  to  the  Laconla 
area  where  his  family  has  lived  for  more 
than  half  a  century. 

From  those  early  days  when  he  and  his 
brottier.  Bill,  barnstormed  out  of  the  old 
Lacmia  airport,  "Andy"  Cannon  went  on 
to  fly  for  the  National  Guard  before 
World  War  U,  iSbea  for  the  Ferry  Com- 
mand, and  finally  to  rise  to  high  com- 
mand of  the  famed  Military  Air  Trans- 
port Service. 

Along  with  vetc^rans  of  General  Chen- 
nault's  Flying  Tigers,  he  helped  establisb 
the  famous  supply  route  over  the  Himm- 
layas  called  "the  Hump,"  and  in  Lt.  Oen. 
William  H.  Tunner's  book,  "Over  the 
Hump,"  no  officer  who  served  with  Gten- 
eral  Tunner  got  higher  praise  than 
"Andy"  Cannon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  accoimt  of 
Andy  Cannon's  passing  and  the  eulogiz- 
ing editorial  that  appeared  in  my  home- 
town paper,  the  Laconia  Evening  Citizen. 
These  two  accounts  cover  many  of  Andy 
Cannon's  remarkable  achievements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  conclude  I  would  like  to  cite  Just  one  to 
illustrate  why  General  Tunner  said  Andy 
Cannon  was  "bom  to  fly"  and  why  he 
held  hiTTi  in  such  esteem. 

When  the  war  with  Japan  ended.  Gen- 
eral Tunner  was  confronted  with  a  log- 
istical challenge  of  alarming  proportions. 
Some  2  million  Japanese  remained  in 
control  of  conquered  territory,  with  300,- 
000  concentrated  in  the  area  around 
Shanghai.  The  94th  Chinese  Army,  with 
30,000  troops,  was  stationed  at  Lluchow. 
1,100  miles  south  of  Shanghai.  China 
asked  the  United  States  to  protect  these 
troops,  and  the  question  was  how  to  do  it. 
There  were  no  railroads  to  evacuate  them 
from  Liuchow,  and  mined  waterways  pre- 
vented the  Navy  from  dohig  the  Job. 
In  his  book.  General  Tunner  says: 
The  situation,  of  course,  called  for  Colimel 
Andy  Cannon's  Douglas  C-64's. 

Two  hundred  of  these  planes  were 
based  In  Bengal.  General  Tunner  and 
Andy  Cannon  laid  out  a  plan  calling  for 
each  plane  to  have  its  gas  tanks  filled  to 
capacity  in  Bengal  and  its  cargo  space 
loaded  with  additional  drums  of  fuel.  The 
planes  would  then  be  flown  over  the 
Hump  to  Lluchow,  the  gas  tanks  refilled 
from  the  auxiliary  drums,  each  plane 
loaded  with  80  Chinese  soldiers  and  their 
equipment,  and  then  flown  on  to 
Shanghai  where  an  American  mission 
had  been  established  and  the  defeated 
Japanese  persuaded  to  accept  the  arrival 
of  the  Chinese  troops. 

Total  round  trip  was  4,615  miles,  all  to 
fly  one  planeload  of  80  soldiers  and  their 
equipment  the  1,100  miles  to  Bhan^iai. 

Wrote  General  Tanner: 


I  knew  we  would  be  beeet  with  problems, 
chiefly  In  raalnteoanoe  and  oommunlcationa. 
I  knew  that  Andy  Cannon  oould  handle  the 
job,  and  In  appreciation  tn  advance  I  named 
the  entire  project  after  him.  From  then  on 
It  was  the  Cannon  Project. 


Mr.  President,  this  achievement  alone 
would  have  established  Andy  Cannon  as 
a  man  aboive  men.  bat  it  is  only  one  of 
many  in  his  trtily  remarkable  career. 

Aviation  has  lost  a  man  who  was  a 
legend  in  his  time.  TTie  Air  Force  has 
lost  one  of  its  great  officers.  The  people  of 
the  Lakes  Region  of  New  Hampshire  have 
lost  a  respected  neighbor  and  fellow 
citizen.  And  I  have  lost  a  dierished 
friend. 

Qkk.  Ammaw  CaioiKMf  Dm;  Lbd  Btnuc*  Hump 
RaiBlrrB 
NoatHFirLD. — Brig.  Oen.  Andrew  B.  Cannon 
(Bet.),  e9,  of  Bean  Hill  Rd.,  a  leader  to  the 
history  of  New  Hampshire  aviation,  died  Fri- 
day noon  at  the  Veterans'  Hospital  In  Man- 
chester followtog  a  short  illness. 

Oen.  Cannon,  a  resident  of  the  Lakes  Re- 
gion from  his  early  youth,  returned  here 
several  years  ago  to  make  his  home  following 
a  career  in  military  aviation  that  extended 
back  l>efore  World  War  n.  His  flying  took  him 
around  the  world  and  he  was  one  of  the 
officers  who  established  the  famed  MUltary 
Air  Transport  command  that  supplied  Allied 
forces  during  World  War  H. 

His  flying  extended  back  to  the  old  OX6 
airplanes  developed  following  the  early  years 
of  aviation.  He  used  to  have  later  pilots 
standing  in  awe  with  tales  of  pllotmg  them 
around  the  Lakes  Region.  In  that  early  period 
any  field  big  enough  to  get  out  of  was  a 
landing  strip  and  they  refueled  after  a  trip 
with  a  can  at  a  local  gas  station. 

Gen.  Cannon  enlisted  In  the  flying  branch 
of  the  National  Guard  prior  to  World  War  n 
and  entered  military  flying  through  that 
branch.  He  was  later  associated  with  the 
famed  ferry  command  and  had  under  him 
such  notable  flyers  as  Wrong  Way  Corrlgan, 
who  made  history  by  a  flight  across  the  At- 
lantic to  Ireland  when  according  to  his  flight 
plan  he  was  headed  from  New  York  to  Los 
Angeles. 

High  in  the  command  of  the  Military  Air 
Transport  service  following  Its  establishment 
during  World  War  II,  he  was  responsible  for 
supplying  allied  units  to  the  Indla-Burma- 
Chlna  theater  of  operations.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  group  that  established  the  supply 
route  over  the  Himalayas  known  as  "The 
Hump"  to  veterans  of  that  war  area.  Pilots 
on  the  Initial  runs  were  veterans  of  the  Fly- 
ing Tiger  Filter  Group  put  together  by 
Oen.  Chennault  to  aid  the  Chinese  forces 
early  In  the  war. 

Following  the  war  Gen.  Cannon  was  re- 
tained in  service  with  the  MATS  command 
establishing  transportation  of  men  and  sup- 
plies to  military  bases  of  the  United  States 
around  the  world.  Notable  among  his  achleve- 
mente  during  that  phase  of  his  career  was 
supplying  Navy  Installations  established  in 
Antarctica. 

Lt.  OenMal  WUUam  H.  Turner  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force  in  his  book  "Over  the 
Hump"  published  \n  1964  told  of  high  crfBoers 
who  served  with  him  in  World  War  U,  and 
none  received  higher  praise  than  Gen.  Can- 
non. Indeed,  to  read  Turner's  340-page  book 
one  gets  the  impression  he  rated  "Andy**  the 
best  of  all. 

In  the  opening  ch^ter  Oen.  Turner  da- 
acribed  a  "nightmare"  experlenee  saarcliliig 
for  a  lost  American  flyer  aa  an  island  near 
the  mouth  of  tha  *»«fP""  Rlvu.  H«  relatea 
that  "the  aecond  B--34  (In  the  search)  was 
piloted  by  Major  Andrew  Cannon,  the  dieputy 
commander  of  the  Sixth  Ferrying  Oroup:  tt 
was  to  be  my  pleasure  to  hear  and  see  a  lot 
more  of  Andy  Cannon  aa  the  years  went  by." 
Gen.   Turner   organized  the  India-China 


Dlvtalon.  He  detoils  It  In  his  autobiography, 
"I  asked  for  Colonel  Andrew  Cannon.  Andy 
was  one  of  those  men  born  to  fly.  He'd  been 
a  stunt  pilot  before  he'd  been  brought  into 
the  Ferrying  Division  at  the  very  beginning 
by  General  Olds.  Cannon  was  from  New 
Hampahize,  but  I  always  thought  he  talked 
like  a  Texan.  Wherever  you  saw  Andy  with 
a  group  of  people,  you  could  bet  that  he 
would  be  the  one  doing  the  talkmg.  He  was 
quick-witted  and  clever,  and  it  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  listen  to  him." 

Space  la  devoied  by  Turner  to  accounts  of 
the  planes  flying  out  of  bases  In  Bengal. 

"Wing  Commander  Andy  Cannon,"  he 
wrote,  "was  makmg  good  use  of  those  bases, 
sending  his  big  planes  due  east  across 
Biirma,  then  north  to  Kunming  at  a  maxi- 
mum altitude  of  ten  thousand  feet  going 
over,  twelve  thousand  feet  on  the  letum 
trip." 

When  the  war  with  Japan  ended.  Gen. 
Turner  was  confronted,  he  said,  with  a  great 
challenge.  Soeae  two  million  Japanese  re- 
mained in  control  of  conquered  territory. 
He  called  Andy  Cannon  to  Calcutta  to  dla- 
cuss  the  problem.  Four  thousand  mUe  trtpa 
were  necessary  over  routes  which  had  no 
sn-^...-^  ^.  .Jable.  The  V£.  was  asked  to 
tiensfer  80,000  Chinese  troops  out  of  the 
area. 

"The  situation,"  said  Oen.  Turner,  "called 
for  Col.  Andy  Cannons  Douglas  C-64's.  By 
now  we  not  only  had  over  aoo  ot  these  big 
beautiful  l>eaBta.  but  the  know-how  In  off 
crating  them.  I  knew  that  Andy  Cannon 
could  handle  the  job,  and  in  appreciation  in 
advance  I  named  the  entire  operation,  after 
him.  From  then  on  it  was  the  Cannon 
Projeot." 

Gen.  Cannon  Is  sxirvlved  by  his  wife,  Mra. 
Mabel  Cannon,  a  son,  Andrew  B.  Cannon,  Jr^ 
of  Center  Harbor,  a  conservation  officer  with 
the  N.H.  Fish  and  Game  Dept.;  two  brothers. 
Major  William  A.  Cannon  of  Weirs  Beach 
and  James  Cannon  of  this  city;  and  one 
nephew,  vmilam  A.  Caimon.  Jr..  of  Fwt 
Myers,  Fla. 


Born  To  Flt 

As  news  came  of  the  death  last  Friday 
of  Brig.  Gen.  Andrew  Ballentine  Cannon 
(Ret.)  some  Lakes  Region  resldente  could 
recall  when  they  saw  their  flrst  airplane 
(piloted  by  Andy  Cannon  or  his  brother  Bill 
fttwn  the  base  of  their  barnstorming  opera- 
tions at  the  old  Laconia  airport,  now  O'Shea 
Industrial  Park.)  The  Cannon  brothers' 
planes  were  of  the  vintage  of  World  War  I. 
Tiftn/itTigii  In  pastures  after  the  craft  barely 
skimmed  a  stone  waU  were  not  unusual. 
Andy  had  a  job  as  a  loomflzer  in  a  textile 
mill  but  soon  forsook  that  en^loyment  to 
make  flying  his  life  work. 

Ostorlans  and  novelists  found  exciting 
material  for  books  about  Major  Robert  Rog- 
ers, Dunbarton  farm  boy,  whose  exploits 
come  to  mind  when  one  reviews  Gen.  Can- 
non's niTiitgiiTig  accomplishments. 

Ella  Shannon  Bowles,  graduate  of  Laconia 
High  Scho(d,  is  one  of  many  profeaalonal 
writers,  who  have  portrayed  Btogere'  unfor- 
gettable deeds  m  1769  and  1780. 

Mrs.  Bowles  said  of  him:  "He  was  an  out- 
right adventurer  by  tenq>erament,  who 
helped  to  make  the  protest  of  the  tomahawk 
useless  and  was  an  Imptvtant  factor  In  open- 
ing the  New  Hampshire  wUdemeas  to  the 
white  man." 

We  know  of  two  books,  and  ttiere  probaUy 
are  more,  that  will  be  htipful  to  anyone  in- 
terested In  doing  a  story  on  Gen.  Cannon 
as  NoveUst  Kenneth  Roberta  and  others  did 
about  Major  Rogers. 

Note:  See  "Northwest  Paaeage"  by  Kenneth 
L.  EtobertB. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Senator  Mclntyre 
we  dbtained  asx^y  of  "Deep  Fteew,"  a 
report  of  the  UjS.  Antarctic  Beeearch  pro- 
gram. It  has  a  picture  of  Brig.  Oen.  Cannon, 
commander,  63rd  Troop  Carrier  Wtog.  Don- 
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aldaoB  AVB,  Soath  CaroUn*.  wlileli  aueow- 
fuBf  ooiaiitotwl  •  r— miplylm  apttmOen.  vt 
Uur  Ktantlfic  ■tattoni  aatt  tb*  Wuth  Fol«. 
•nw  Initial  coiimlMiwut  of  SVT  mux  and  Mv*n 
JBtiUmmMtn  waa  latar  augmaatad  by  thraa 
C-lMa  and  ao  man.  XHnlag  tba  mlHlaii  84 
fllcbta  oparatad  ftom  (Sirlatcbiindi.  Maw 
ZaaUtad.  to  lidCurdo  Sooad.  canylag  «81 
toaa  of  oanp>  toa  paraoinal.  A  total  ot  « 
drapa  waa  eonplatad  wttH  1001  toM  alr- 
dropped.  Tbe  raeoraty  mte  waa  90  par  oont. 
Total  fljlng  time  was  8730  bouza. 

Out  Cannon  bad  a  part  tn  tba  Berlin 
Airlift  oaderad  by  Preatdant  Tnonan  In  10M, 
and  Andy^  tola  wltb  tba  Mrry  Command  at 
far  oomon  at  tba  glob*  la  ravaalad  to  datau 
In  Uvitt.  Oan.  WDUam  H.  Tonnaf  a  book. 
"Owr  tba  Rump."  l^knanr,  XJM.  Air  Vtaoa, 
waa  a  Waat  Point  graduata.  and  toMly  at  aU 
tlmne  to  taeUa  a  roogb  algnmnnt  m  took 
ov«r  contit>l  of  the  HlnuJaya  Airlift  of 
Weild  War  n  wbleb  bad  been  a  gravayaid 
forraany  a«ommandlng  oOoer.  Hto  liiat  flioae 
knowledge  M  Cannon'a  lewtenM^  qnaUtlM 
cmme  when  Andy  waa  one  et  10  puote  fenry- 
Ing  P-aae  txtm  Long  Peaob,  caUf..  to  Oran, 
Nortb  Africa,  PUot  Joa  DeBona  wm  foroMl 
down,  due  to  mawhawlfal  ttonUe,  In  a  denae 
Jnngle  bordering  tbe  *~ rrti  In  Dotcb  Om- 
ana.  Oen.  Ttumer  mya:  "Andy  Cannon  bad 
gotten  In  a  eerlous  ccmfaoveiay  oTer  tbe  loet 
pUne.  On  arrival  at  tbe  baee  tn  Belem  be  bad 
quite  rlgbtly  tnrieted  tbat  tbe  aearcb  and 
raaeue  eeetloo  begin  Ita  w«ck  tmmedlateiy. 
Tbe  b*ae  eommander  waa  faeed  wltb  a  dl- 
lemma.  Hli  orders  were  to  expedite  ttiis 
movement  of  posolt  planea  urgently  needed 
in  tbe  agbt  for  Nortb  AfHea.  To  let  Cannon 
go  on  tbe  aearA  woold  delay  tbem.  ...  X 
dldnt  know  of  tbU  oontroverey,  but  I  dU 
know  tbat  DeBona  was  down  and  I  wanted 
him  vaeeued."  Plnally  »fter  eeveral  days, 
flaraa  were  seen  by  a  reaone  plane,  and  be  waa 
broogbt  to  aafaty.  ill  wltb  malarU,  but 
otberwlse  unbanned. 

Oen.   Tunner.   providing   background   In- 
formation on  Andy  Mye  he  wu  "born  to  fly" 
and  early  in  Wo-ld  War  n  waa  amlgned  by 
Tunner  to  command  tbe  large  Long  Beach 
Calif.,  alrbaae. 

Sudden  end  of  the  war  with  Japan,  with 
two  atomic  exploeloD«,  occasioned  unusual 
military  dlfflculties  according  to  Tunner.  In 
the  area  about  Shanghai  three  hundred 
thousand  Japanese  were  concentrated.  The 
nearest  Allied  Porce  was  the  Mth  Chinese 
Anny.  composed  of  approximately  30,000 
troops  and  stationed  at  Lluchow.  China  re- 
q\iested  the  U.3.  to  protect  these  troops. 
Uuchow  was  1100  miles  south  of  Shanghai, 
Oen.  Tunner  recalls  and  between  the  two 
points  were  no  railroads.  The  Navy  could 
not  ,help  until  waterways  were  cleared  of 
mines.  Gen.  Wedemyer  asked  Gen.  Tunner 
to  take  the  Job,  and  Tunner  called  Andy 
Cannon  to  Calcutta  to  taU  over  ways  and 
means  of  moving  the  Chinese.  In  the  area 
between  Shanghai  and  Lluchow  there  were  no 
supplies  of  any  kind. 

"Tba  situation  of  course."  Gen.  Tunner  »- 
POTte,  "called  for  Colonel  Andy  Cannon's 
Douglas  c~54s."  Over  two  hiindred  were 
avaUable.  This  plan  waa  devise  by  Messrs. 
Tunner  and  Cannon:  "Each  pl«ne.  before 
leaving  lu  base  at  Bengal,  would  have  tu  gas 
tanks  filled  to-  tbe  '""^'"'nm.  and  addmonal 
drums  of  gas  to  tbe  maximum  allowable 
weight  of  the  plane  would  be  loaded  as  cargo. 
Tbe  big  C-64  would  then  fly  over  tbe  Hump 
to  Uucbow.  wbere  tbe  drums  would  be  un- 
loaded. Tbe  alrplan»'s  tanks  would  be  re- 
plenished wtth  gasoline  from  thase  drums 
lor  tbe  round  trip  to  Slmi^bal." 

When  tbe  planes  were  on  tbe  way  bM^k. 
tbey  stofHMd  for  a  new  atqiply  ol  gas  frwn 
the  reservoir  at  Lluchow  wblcb  bad  been 
freighted  to  tbat  spot  as  cabin  ouga  Tbe 
procadursa  was  repeated  on  tbe  return  to 
Bengal. 

Total  round  trip  wa«  4015  miles,  v^  fp  fly 

1  ^bnjurt'i!-  ■ 


one  plane  load  of  eighty  soldiers  and  tbelr 
equlliinant  tbe  1100  miles  «o  «o«-»'g*>ft 

"I  knew."  wrote  Gen.  Tunner,  "we  would 
be  beaet  wltb  probisins,  cbtsfiy  In  mamte- 
zutnee  and  communication^,  i  kn«v  tbat 
Andy  Cannon  oould  bamlla  tba  Job.  a^  in 
appreciation  in  advance  I  n^med  the  mtlre 
operations  after  him.  From  then  on  K  was 
the  Cannon  Project."    ~ 

Hbangbal  had  bean  m  Japanese  eontrol  for 
eight  yean.  CoL  Biaiard  Deyaala,  wte  bad 
been  sent  ahead  by  Oen.  Tunner  to  make 
arrangements  for  arrival  of.  30,000  Chinese 
was  not  cordially  received,  tn  fact,  he  waa 
taken  Into  custody  by  the  Japanese,  and 
threatened  with  expulsion.  An  American 
named  Healy  appeared.  He  had  eacaped  from  a 
Japanese  oonoentratton  camp,  and  with  con- 
siderable nerve  set  up  what  he  called  "the 
American  Mission"  in  ShMigbal  only  tbe  day 
before.  DeVanU  was  resourceful,  too.  and  the 
Japanese  reluctantly  agreed  to  admit  the 
Chinese  troops.  "Within  twenty  four  ho\irs 
the  Cannon  Project  was  i».nf<ing  Chinese 
troopa  there"  are  Gen.  Tunner's  terse  words 
concluding  the  story. 

On  page  131  of  his  book  Oen.  Tunner  re- 
fers to  a  staff  meeting  attended  by  Co.  Lon- 
nie  Campbell  from  the  Assam  Wing,  Colonel 
Andy  Cannon  from  tbe  Bengal  Wing,  and 
"my  commander  in  China,  Col.  Dick  Bonnlley, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  staff  officers.  .  .  . 
Tbey  were  industrials,  dedicated,  and  patrl- 
oUc  men,  and  they  were  human  too." 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Gfn.  Cannon  can 
testify  tbat  the  fcvegolng  words  applied  to 
Andy  by  Gen.  Tunner  were  correct  In  every 
way. 
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AVIATION  SAFETY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Preatdent,  recently 
an  article  appeared  In  tfte  Washington 
Post  which  Indicated  that  laxity  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration may  have  caused  the  worst  acci- 
dent in  civil  aviation  history  and  the 
deaths  of  344  people.  If  the  revelations 
of  this  article  prove  to  be  accurate.  It 
will  be  a  sad  day  in  the  history  of  Oov- 
emment  regulation  of  the  airways. 

The  PAA  Is  charged  with  the  re^xm- 
slbUlty  of  assuring  safety  In  the  air.  It 
Is  given  the  power  to  do  thfc  without  hav- 
ing to  go  through  the  bureaucracy  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  despite 
the  fact  that  PAA  Is  part  of  that 
Department. 

The  article  claims  that  e  similar  acci- 
dent Involving  a  rear  cargq  door  occurred 
in  1972  and  that  the  Nsitional  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  had  recom- 
mended that  the  cargo  do0r  locking  sys- 
tem be  modified.  The  PAA  then  issued  a 
directive  requiring  that  modification,  but 
subsequently  withdrew  the  directive 
"upon  appeal  to  the  PAA  Administra- 
tor by  the  manufacturer. 

It  is  time  that  we  In  Congress  took  a 
close  look  at  the  PAA  to  determine  just 
how  beholden  it  is  to  the  various  aspects 
of  the  industry  it  is  supposed  to  be  regu- 
lating. If  this  were  the  first  example  of 
alleged  pandering  to  the  aviation  In- 
dustry by  PAA,  we  might  have  cause  to 
term  It  a  tragic  mistake;  but  It  is  not 
the  first  such  Incident  which  has  caused 
the  loss  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimouB  con- 
sent ta  have  two  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject printed  In  the  Recoim. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
wertf  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
asToUows: 


PAA  Satstt  PaorosAX.,  I^ltkk.  Sassd, 

MmHi  Havx  AvxaxsD  DC-U>  Cmash 

(ByJackSgan) 

n.&.  aafety  ei^wta  beUeve  ttia  zmeant  Turk- 

ish  Amines  1X3-10  craab  naar  Parla— wltb  844 

deaths  tba  worst  aooidoit  i»  dWl  avUtlon 

bistory— would  have  been  averted  if  reoom- 

mendationa  made  after  an  apterenuy  KimiiyT^ 

?J!JE.^°"^  aoo*d«it  over  Windsor,  Ont.,  la 

197a  bad  been  poklnto  effect. 

Qooumenta  have  become  a.vallabl»  tH«t 
reveal:  ^^' 

The  Pederal  Aviation  AdmlDlstratlQa  soon. 
after  tbe  Canadian  inrMftnt  iSrafted  a  regu- 
lation requirlnc  modification  ^  the  rear  'i^'Vff^ 
door  to  prevent  It  opening  In  mid-atr  But  it 
was  never  isoued  after  MeDnmeU-Douglas 
tbe  plane's  manufacturer,  umeatod  dlreettT 
to  tben-PAA  AdminlstMtor  Jbtan  H.  Sbaflar 
insteckd,  tbe  PAA  agreed  to  l«t  the  company 
use  tbe  leaa  public  method  oC  ieaulng  aervloe 
bulletins  to  operators  of  DC-IOs,  <^m»ig  onlT 
for  voluntary  compliance. 

McDonneU-Douglas,  la  additton.  nalstad 
Implementing  a  Rational  ^Tnnsnortatkm 
Safety  Board  reoommendatloii  tbat  ««mw<>  out 
of  tbe  1073  investigation.  As  l*te  as  one  week 
before  tbe  March  8  Paris  era0b,  MtiJonnett- 
Douglae-4n  a  letter  to  tbe  PAA— a»ld  it  dM 
"not  bave  tbe  manpower"  to  ideteimine  if  it 
was  feasible  to  put  tbe  safetr  msasure  Into 
effect. 

The  sequence  of  events  between  the  two 
incidents  raises  serious  questions  about  how 
reetrfutely  the  PAA  has  required  safety- 
reuted  changes  if  tbey  are  tealsted  by  tba 
manufacturer  ttx  eitb«-  economic  or  pubUe- 
relations  reasona  Suboonunitfees  in  both  tb» 
Senate  and  House  wiU  hold  bearings  on  tba 
issue  next  weel^ 

While  official  investigations  are  stiU  under 
way,  air  safety  experts  beUeve  the  Paris  DO- 
10  crash  was  caused  l»y  a  defective  rear  cargo 
door  which  was  not  completely  latched  and 
popped  open  soon  after  takeoff. 

The  open  door  caused  a  rapid  decompres- 
sion In  the  cabin,  coUapaina  the  floor  and 
severing  the  plane's  control  c«bles  which  are 
routed  underneath,  according  to  the  theory. 
Pe<^le  In  the  rear  were  sucked  oirt  of  the 
plane. 

The  potentially  defective  «argo  door  was 
discovered  after  the  Canadlati  Incident.  An 
American  Alrimes  DO-10  expwienced  the  se- 
quence of  decompression,  a  Collapsed  cabin 
floor  and  mangled  controls  .after  the  rear 
hatch  suddenly  opened  at  12i}00  feet,  about 
the  same  altitude  as  in  the  Phrls  crash.  The 
American  Airlines  pUot,  however,  retained 
enough  control  to  land  tile  plane  with  no 
fatalities. 

The  National  Transportatioti  Safety  Board 
pinpointed  ttae  design  of  the  d©or  latch  as  tbe 
probable  cause  of  the  Incident  and  made  two 
recommendations: 

Require  the  cargo-<toor  locking  system  to 
be  modified  so  that  it  could  not  appear 
locked  "unless  tbe  looking  pids  are  fullv  en- 
gaged." 

Require  installation  of  reUef  vents  be- 
tween the  passenger  cabin  and  the  cargo 
compartment  to  prevent  collapse  of  the  flow 
even  If  the  cargo  door  shoiild  come  off. 

Pederal  Aviation  Administrator  Alexander 
P.  Butterfleld,  in  a  letter  to  Heed,  confirmed 
that  tbe  PAA  drafted  an  alBwortbineas  di- 
rective— which  has  the  forc^  of  a  regula- 
tion— a  few  days  after  tbe  Canadian  Incident. 
But  "upon  appeal  to  the  adtntaistratqr  by 
the  manufactwer,  a  decision  was  made  to 
forego  the  Issuance  of  AD$,"*  Butterfitid 
wrote. 

Instead,  McbonneU-Douglas  Issued  a  less 
visible  service  bnUetln  to  tbrn  VB.  airlines 
then  flying  DC-lOs.  Tbe  language  tn  the 
service  bulletin,  and  in  an  PAA  telegram  to 
tbe  airlines,  was  tba  same  as  l|i  tbe  scrapped 
directive  but  It  merely  8pe«100d  raUier  than 
lagaUy  requiring  tte  UKMllfloatlons. 
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Butterfleld.  in  bis  tetter  to  Seed,  said  tbat 
soon  after  the  Parla  crash  "I  laamad  tbat 
certain  of  tliese  modmcatiaos  bad  as*  been 
carried  out.  and  tbat  there  were  soaae  un- 
oertamtles  In  the  records  available  to  us 
with  regaad  to  tbe  status  of  DC-10  aiHsnft." 

He  then  -"dlraotad  tbat  tbe  dow  modifloa- 
tion  program  be  fomaliBed  through  AI3b  and 
made  tbe  subject  of  an  immediate  PAA  reg- 
ulatory snrvelUance  program.  An  AO  was 
Issued  tbat  day.  It  meant,  of  eourae,  tbat 
BO  DC-10  could  be  Sown  by  a  VS.  operator 
except  In  compliance  with  its  terms." 

The  AD  was  also  a^>ped  to  aD  foreign 
alrUnes  flying  tbe  DO-10,  which  was  not 
necessarily  the  ease  w«*  the  original  service 
bulletins. 

Tbe  directive  was  not,  bowever,  l>lndlng 
on  foreign  Bnee. 

On  the  venting  isstw,  the  PAA — ^uibder 
«he  prodding  of  tbe  NTSB— periodically 
asked  McDonnell-Douglas  to  make  reeom- 
mendatlons  on  what  could  be  done  to  prevent 
a  HOOT  collapse  from  depressurlKaHon. 

A  letter  from  the  PAA  to  the  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  aircraft  manufacturer  on  Peb.  2, 
1973,  i«ald,  "...  We  believe  tbe  loss  of  an 
airplane  because  tbe  floor  collapses  under 
«nch  conditions  and  disrupted  vital  systems, 
would  be  unacceptatAe." 

McDonnell-Douglas  responded  March  15, 
1973,  that  there  would  need  to  be  "a  consld- 
wable  increase  in  floor  and  ftiselege  weight" 
tf  the  plane  were  redesigned  to  meet  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  large  cargo  door  opening,  thus 
cutting  down  either  the  number  of  passen- 
gers or  the  amount  of  cargo  that  could  be 
carried.  "In  our  opinion,  this  is  unwarranted, 
due  to  the  excellent  safety  record  of  structure 
in  service  aircraft,"  the  letter  went  on. 

Nearly  a  year  later,  on  Peb.  13,  1974,  the 
PAA  made  a  more  specific  request  for  Infor- 
mation on  the  feasibiUty  of  some  kind  of 
venting  arrangement. 

McDonnell -Douglas  responded  Peb.  25  that 
it  was  not  "in  a  position  to  accept  this  bur- 
den alone"  of  undertaking  the  kind  of  study 
that  the  FAA  was  requesting  that  the  "ques- 
tions involve  the  whole  transport  aircraft 
tadustry"  and  It  suggested  that  "the  FAA 
consider  the  possibility  of  funding  this  study 
because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  effort  re- 
quired." 

"We  will  not  plan  any  further  action  on 
your  Peb.  13,  1974.  letter  uutu  we  hear  from 
you  further,"  the  letter  from  McDonneU- 
Douglas  concluded. 

Six  days  later  the  Paris  crash  occurred. 

[McDonnell-Douglas,  through  It  Douglas 
Aircraft  Co.  division  in  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
said  last  night  that  there  was  no  connection 
between  its  correspondence  with  the  FAA  in 
February  regarding  a  proposed  safety  analy- 
sis and  the  accident,  the  Associated  Press  re- 
ported. 

["To  imply  that  a  different  response  on  our 
part  could  have  prevented  the  tragedy  Is  both 
irresponsible  and  malicious,"  said  division 
president  John  C.  Brizendine.] 

PAA  Aide  CRrncizBs  Aoknct  roa  CawcKLiNC 

Safety  Obokr 

(By  Jack  Egan) 

A  Pederal  Aviation  Administration  official 
said  yesterday  that  the  agency  should  not 
bave  canceled  bis  1972  directive  ordering 
mandatory  changes  la  cargo  doors  on  DC-10 
airliners. 

The  official,  Arvin  O.  Basmght,  director  of 
the  PAA's  Western  region,  declined  to  say 
who  recaUed  the  order,  pointing  out  tliat  he 
was  under  subpeona  to  testify  before  con- 
gressional committees  investigating  tbe 
March  3  crash  of  a  DC-10  near  Paris.  The 
crash— the  worst  in  cIvU  aviation  history— 
kiUed  346  persons. 

A  failure  of  tbe  rear  cargo  door  to  lateb 
properly  is  believed  to  bav<a  caused  the  ToA- 
Ish  Airlines  crash  near  Paris.  TIw  door,  ac- 


cording to  U.a.  safety  experta,  wv  ripped 
qpen  soon  after  takeoff.  This  wouid  liave 
z^idly  depressurlzed  the  cargo  area,  collaps- 
ing the  floor  about  it,  sucking  passengers  ta 
tke  rear  cabin  mit  tbe  opening  and  severing 
tiu  airplane's  contr<d  cables  lielow  tbe  cabm 
ficor. 

The  plane's  manufacturer,  McDonnell- 
Qauglaa,  said  tm  a  statement  tbat  aftn  an 
accident  over  Canada  in  1972  the  company 
"took  Immediate  action  to  make  the  cargo 
door  latching  merilianiRni  failsafe,  regardless 
of  human  error  or  abuse  of  the  mechanism." 

The  rear  cargo  door  defect  was  first  pm- 
pomted  in  tbe  nonfatal  air  meldent  over 
Windsor,  Ont.  Pour  days  after  tte  Canadian 
incident,  BaEnlgbrs  Western  region— which 
has  Jurisdiction  over  CaUfomla-ttasad  M<:- 
Donnell-Douglas  Corp. — drafted  the  first  cf 
what  were  to  be  several  administrative  direc- 
tives (ADs)  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
problem. 

"Upon  appeal  to  ttbe  (FAA)  administrator 
by -'the  manufactiuer,  a  decision  was  made 
to  forgo  the  Issuance  at  ADs  and,  instead,  to 
seek  tbe  modification  of  the  cargo  compart- 
ment door  latching  mechanism  through  vol- 
untary compliance  by  operators  wltb  Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas service  bulletins,"  the  pres- 
ent head,  Alexander  P.  Butterfleld,  exnlalned 
in  a  letter  this  week. 

John  H.  Shaffer,  who  was  PAA  administra- 
tor at  the  time,  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment. 

Basnight  explained  that  an  AD  for  do- 
mestic airlines  "has  the  foree  of  taw,  and  it 
Invokes  the  PAA's  inspector  personnel  to 
check  it."  while  on  a  service  bulletm  the 
PAA  Inspectors  "may  do  it,  but  are  not  re- 
quired to  do  it." 

For  foreign  airlines,  an  AD  is  not  manda- 
tory, but  it  must  be  sent  to  the  governments 
of  all  airlines  operating  a  particular  aircraft 
whUe  a  service  buUetin  does  not  have  to  be 
provided  to  the  foreign  government. 

He  said  an  inspection  of  aU  134  DC-lOs 
subsequent  to  the  Paris  crash  showed  that 
two  craft  did  not  have  modifications  called 
for  by  the  service  buUetins.  includmg  the 
Turkish  Airlines  plane,  which  was  purchased 
after  the  bulletins  had  been  Issued.  The 
other  DC-10,  also  operated  by  a  foreign  air- 
line, has  since  been  modified. 

In  addition,  the  PAA  Is  ta  the  process  of 
issuing  another  AD  requiring  a  further  re- 
finement on  the  rear  door  incorporating  a 
so-called  "closed  loop"  system  that  wont  let 
the  airline  pressurize  unless  tbe  cargo  door 
is  completely  locked. 

"The  attitude  of  McDonneU -Douglas  has 
changed  with  the  demonatratitm  or  the  two 
accidents  now,"  Basnight  said.  "Tbe  com- 
pany has  adopted  the  position  that  whatever 
is  required,  theyll  do  It." 

McDoaneU-Oouglas  president  JtAn  C. 
Brixendine,  in  the  statement  issued  late 
ThnrBday.  admitted  that  the  Turklsb  plane's 
rear  cargo  door,  which  has  now  been  re- 
covered, "did  not  inocMporate  aU  the  ap- 
proved changes,"  but  he  did  not  explain  why. 

He  said  tbat  "all  aircraft  now  flying  any-  ' 
where  in  tbe  world  have  been  relnspected 
thoroughly  to  establish  beyond  doubt  that 
Uiey    now    do    incorporate    the    necessary 
changee." 

Richard  S.  SUff,  chief  of  the  PAA  Western 
region's  aircraft  engineering  division,  said 
a  faulty  early  version  of  the  cargo  door 
caused  the  fioor  of  a  mockup  DC-10  to  col- 
lapse during  preasurteatlon  tests  at  tbe  plane 
In  1971,  priw  to  its  oerMflcatlMi. 

Tbe  door— Wbl^  was  never  oerUflcated 
•*low  off  the  test  article."  SUff  said,  when 
prassure  reached  about  6  potmds  per  square 
incb,  and  that  "tbe  stmctme  above  the 
door  tbe  floor — deformed  toward  tbe  door." 

This  taitlal  version  was  replaced  by  tbe 
redesigned  door  tbat  would  op  on  tbe  cer- 
tificated plane  and  tbe  PAA  deecrllMd  as 
"failsafe." 


MONTHLY  LIST  OP  QAO  REPORTS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
General  Accoimting  Office,  an  arm  of  the 
Congress,  releases  maay  of  the  letters 
and  reports  prepared  for  Members  and 
committees.  These  releases  are  con- 
veniently summarized  in  the  Comptrol- 
ler GcneraTs  "Monthly  List  of  GAO  Re- 
ports." I  have  previously  Inserted  Issues 
of  this  Invaluable  summary  report,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  current 
issue,  March  1974,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Monthly    List    or    GAO    Rkposts — Coicp- 

TBOixEE  General  of  the  UNrrxD  States 

ACWCtTLTUaE    AND    XUBAL    DEVELOPMENT 

Audit  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Fiscal  Year  1973.  Department  of  Agriculture 
B-l  14824  of  February  7. 

CCC  reported  a  »4.09  bliUon  loss  for  fiscal 
year    1973,   up   $837   mUlion   from   its   $3.46 
bUlion  loss  for  fiscal  year  1972.  This  loss  was 
CCC's  second  highest  since  it  was  created  in 
1933— the  highest  was  $4.21  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 
Most  of  tbe  loss  for  1973  resulted  from — 
Net  direct  payments  of  $3.1  billion  to  pro- 
ducers for  setting  aside  land  from  production 
of  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  wheat  during  the 
1972  crop  jear. 
Interest  expense  ol  $370  million,  and 
Export  subsidies  of  $349  mUlitm. 

COMICEBCE    AND    TBANSPOtTATIOK 

Fewer  and  Fewer  Amtrak  Trains  Arrive  on 
■nme— Causes  of  Delays.  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation.  B-175155  of  Decem- 
ber 28,  1973,  released  February  5  by  the 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
and  Aeronautics,  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  P(M%lgn  Commerce. 

This  is  the  last  of  four  GAO  reviews  on 
Amtrak  operations,  considered  critical  to  re- 
establishing satisfactory  passenger  rail  serv- 
ice in  the  VS. 

Amtrak 's  objective  of  operating  9  out  of 
every  10  trains  on  time  was  not  achieved.  One 
of  every  four  trains  was  late  in  1972  and  one 
of  every  three  was  late  in  the  first  half  of 
1973. 

Time  loet  because  of  track  conditions  and 
maintenance  work  increased  from  8,700  mta- 
utes  in  January  1972  to  23,700  minutes  ta 
December  1972 — an  increase  of  170  percent 
Durtag  the  first  haU  of  1973,  one-third  of  all 
reported  train  detays  resulted  from  this 
cause. 

KDUCATION    AND    ICANPOWER 

Case  Study  of  the  Hawaii  Public  Employ- 
ment Relations  Act.  B-172376  of  February  1. 

Hawaii's  public  employee  collective-bar- 
gatolng  law  gees  further  than  do  the  laws  of 
most  public  Jtulsdictions  ta  adopting  the 
customs  of  private-sector  bargaining.  It  pro- 
vides for  statutory  bargataing  luiits;  umon 
security;  a  defined  scope  of  bargalntag;  third- 
party  admtaistration;  and,  withta  the  limits 
of  public  health  and  safety,  the  right  to 
strike. 

GAO  found  general  agreement  tbat  tbe  taw 
was  working  reasonably  weU.  Almost  no  one 
was  opposed  to  collective  bargalntag  by  pub- 
lic employees  or  major  provisions  of  tbe 
law— despite  the  seemingly  radical  nature  of 
some  of  them.  The  Hawaiian  experience  may 
provide  a  basis  for  assessing  issues  tbat  will 
pe  raised  in  other  pubUc  Jurisdictions  ta 
formutating  an  employee-management  reta- 
tions  program. 

aKKksAx,  oovouncKifT 
Design  and  Administration  of  the  Adverse 
Action    and    Appeal    Systems    Meed    to    be 
Improved.       ClvQ       Bervioe       Oommlsalon. 
8-1798170  of  FBbruary  B. 
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XhB  DMd  for  atvncy  app«*l  sjateos  la 
questionable  becatue  of  pcablenis  MsocUtted 
with 

Ilaexpeileiioed  and  tawtoquately  trained 
agency  liearlag  oflotts; 

BaoHBlfs  tima  requlrad  to  proceai  appeals 
.  at  agMKj  level;  and 

DupUoata  effort  UiTMTad  In  haTlng  hear- 
ings by  both  agenolM  and  tba  O'mmtl^"" 

TlM  Oommtariflb's  objecttraly  and  Im- 
partiality and  en4>loyee  trust  In  the  ■4>peai 
■yvtem  can  be  Increased  tbiDugb  a  nstruc- 
turlnt     of     the     Oooualaslanti     appcUate 

Such  reetrueturlng  should  eantrallze 
admtnlstiatlon  at  the  appeal  program  and 
separate  paraonnel  maaacement  frocn 
adjudication  of  appeals,  which  would  avoid 
the  appearance  of  conflict  that  these  dual 
funetlona  create. 

Opportnnltlea  for  Barings  In  the  Procure- 
ment of  Tab  Paper.  Oenaral  Sarleee  Admln- 
stratlon.  (T\»  the  Admlntstrator.  OBA.) 
B-il63flB  of  Psbruary  7. 

OAO  HTsmlnert  how  the  Pedersl  OoTem- 
mcnt  spends  an  estimated  9100  million 
annually  for  tab  p^ier  used  with  com- 
putecs.  Orsater  economies  could  be  realised 
In  the  procurement  of  this  p^per  If  more 
of  It  ware  puxetaaaed  VBOm  compeiltlTe 
contracts. 

OSA  estimated,  tor  esan4>le,  that  Its 
annual  coat  of  $8  million  for  commonly  used 
tab  paper,  purchasad  under  competitive 
eontiaeU.  was  ao  percent  less  than  the  coat 
of  the  paper  at  the  lowest  prices  offered  by 
suppliers  under  contracts  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  Printing  OOce. 

These  oontraeta  are  multiple  awards  at 
varying  prices  to  aU  responalTe  suppUen. 
Under  more  competltlTe  conditions  thetv 
would  be  greater  Incentive  for  suppllan  to 
offer  lower  prices.  Kfforts  should  be  made  to 
derelop  a  mora  eompetltlva  method  of 
awarding  Gtovamment  Prlntlag  OOee  con- 
tracts, as  well  as  those  of  other  departments 
oragendes^ 

Changes  In  Iaw  RecommezMled  to  Enable 
QfiA  to  be  More  Effective  In  SelUng  Excess 
Properties  and  In  Acquiring  Public  Building 
sues.  Ocneral  Services  Administration.  B- 
185611  of  February  IS. 

Under  convatlttve  bidding  the  Oovem- 
ment  would  have  more  assurance  of  receiving 
the  highest  value  for  ezoeas  property  than  It 
has  under  negotiated  exofaaagas  based  on  ao- 
pralsed  fair  markat  value. 

Appraised  values  do  not  suOdsntly  assure 
that  the  Oovemmant  is  receiving  the  highest 
value  obtainable  because  participation  In  an 
exchange  Is  limited  to  one  Individual.  In 
some  cases  former  Oovenunent  property  was 
sold,  shortly  after  an  exchange,  at  prices 
much  higher  than  the  appraised  value  at 
which  It  had  been  exchanged. 

To  provide  aU  Intensted  parties  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  excess  QovemsMnt  prop- 
erty In  exchanges,  the  Congress  should  con- 
sider amanrtlng  the  law  to  permit  OfiA  to 
offer  such  property  at  competitive  bid  and  to 
deposit  tha  cash  proceeds  Into  a  building 
fund  to  be  used,  subject  to  annual  vps/to- 
prtatlon  acts,  for  acquiring  public  building 
sites. 


iHTBWAXxMiai.  svraaa  un  nwAwcx 

Umtad  States  Programs  In  Ghana  B- 
ITMai  of  Vebmary  13. 

For  a  ft-yasr  period  through  FY  1971,  the 
US.  gave  about  glW  atflUon,  or  an  average  of 
•SI  millJoa  a  year,  m  bilateral  economic  as- 
itetanoe  to  QAvul.  This  was  the  largest  single 
source  of  asalstsnce  to  that  country. 

Kowaver,  Oils  aaststance  haa  been  primarily 
balance-of -payments  support  through  loans 
to  flnanca  Oiiaiia%  Import  of  commodities 
and  Public  Law  4M  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modltlaa. 

Tha  1978  UA.  program  of  106.3  mUUon  re- 
served tig  million  to  be  laaaad  to  Oliana  as 


soon  as  Qhaaa  and  its  craditars  agree  on  re- 
solving that  country's  debt  problem. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem, 
Congress  may  wish  to  review  with  the  State 
Department  and  AID  the  role  of  foreign  do- 
nors. Including  the  V&.,  iD  providing  a  net- 
aid  flow  to  support  Ohaca's  economic  de- 
velopment. 

■xportars'  Profits  on  Sales  of  UJ3.  Wheat 
to  Russia.  Department  ttt  ikgricultura.  B- 
176048  of  February  12. 

Flnviclal  results  of  tt>e  Bussian  wheat 
aalaa  at  July  and  August,  1073,  cannot  be  de- 
tnmlnad  precisely. 

Six  oompanles  participated.  Five  volun- 
tMlly  made  their  records  and  documents  per- 
taining to  the  ttansactlons  available.  The 
Louis  Bayfus  Ooip.  sold  about  83  million 
biMbals  to  Bussla;  the  company  refused  OAO 
aoeess  to  Its  records. 

■stlmated  results  of  tht  sales  ranged  from 
a  profit  of  2  cente  to  a  loss  of  1.0  cenU  per 
bushel  on  sales  of  316  million  bushels. 

However,  grain  exporter*  had  opportunities 
to  make  unusual  profits  on  their  non-Rus- 
sian sales  through  September  1072,  and  there- 
after, because  these  sales  were  mads  at  higher 
prices  while  the  exporters  still  received  sub- 
sidles.  Fifty  examples  of  companies'  non- 
Busslan  sales  showed  possible  profits  per 
bushel  ranging  from  2  to  S3  cents.  Five  ad- 
ditional examples  showed  poeslble  profits  per 
bushel  ranging  from  8  to  37  cents. 

NATIONAL   DXrXNSX 

Improvements  Needed  In  Managing  Non- 
expendable End-Item  Equipment  In  the  AU 
Force.  8-133361  of  February  26. 

OAO  tested  the  accuracy  of  the  Air  Force's 
new  Eqiilpment  Manageiaent  System  to  de- 
termine whether  management  was  receiving 
currant,  complete,  and  accurate  Information 
on  which  to  baae  budget,  procurement  and 
other  dadstons, 

On  the  basis  of  analyzing  300  statistically 
selected  computations,  OAO  estimates  that 
groaa  equipment  needs  were  misstated  by 
8iM  million  and  assets  avallalHe  to  meet 
theae  needs  were  misstatad  by  $383  million. 

OAO  found  that  management  was  not  al- 
ways provided  with  reliable  data  for  making 
decisions  to  buy,  budgel,  h(4d  or  release 
equ4>mant. 

Audit  of  Payments  from  Special  Bank  Ac- 
count to  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  for 
tha  C-SA  Aircraft  Program  During  the  Quar- 
ter Ended  December  31,  1973.  Department  of 
Defense  B-163678  of  Febrvary  19. 

This  is  OAO's  11th  report  on  tha  audit  of 
payments  to  Lockheed.  Skice  June  10,  1071, 
the  Air  Force  has  paid  Ixickheed  $611  mU- 
Uon  from  the  apeclal  baidc  account  against 
the  total  appropriated  amount  of  $667 J»  mil- 
lion. 

Adequate  Medical  Bvidanca  Needed  When 
Approving  Extended  Sick  Leave  For  Retiring 
Employees.  Department  of  Defenae  (To  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.)  B'l 62073  of  Febru- 
ary 10. 

To  prevent  loss  of  unu$ed  sick  leave,  the 
Federal  retirement  law  waa  amended  In  1069 
to  permit  available  sick  leave  to  be  added  to 
employees'  service  time  in  computing  retire- 
ment annuities. 

While  this  change  cre$ted  Incentive  for 
conserving  sick  leave,  It  still  Is  more  advan- 
tageous flnanclaUy  for  employees  to  use  sick 
leave  on  the  threshold  of  retlremant.  By  do- 
ing so.  employees  genaraSy  obtain  a  larger 
increase  to  their  retirement  annuitiea  as 
well  as  receiving  full  pay  While  on  sick  leave. 

About  300,000  DOD  employees  are  now  or 
soon  will  be  eUglble  for  optional  retirMnent. 
Granting  at  extended  slcli  leave  prior  to  op- 
tional retirement  on  the  basis  of  inadequate 
ragdlnal  evidence  could  beeotna  a  major  prob- 
lem throughout  DOD  unl$ss  the  Secretary 

Raqulrea  medical  examinations, 

DaOnaa  medical  evldenoa  to  aupport  an  in- 
capadfey  for  duty. 

Checks  extended  absences,  and 


Reassigns  dlaalded  emptoyees  to  posittons 
they  could  still  perform. 

Consolidation  of  Beaerve  O-130  Airlift 
Squadrons  Conslstect  with  the  Total-Fc^ce 
Concept  Would  Reduce  Iteserve  Personnel 
Needs  and  Operating  Ooato.  Department  of 
the  Air  Force.  8-168836  of  February  20. 

Using  1072  coats  of  B#serve  and  Guard 
sqviadrona  aa  a  basis  for  Its  estimates.  OAO 
believes  $27  mlllitMi  eould.  >>e  saved  annually 
1^  reducing  the  28  Ileverve  and  Guard 
squadrons  to  14  squadnna  and  equipping 
them  like  Active  Squadroqa. 

Of  the  $27  million  projeqted  savings,  about 
$24  million  would  result  f  liom  a  reduction  In 
military  and  civilian  personnel  needed  to 
sustain  14  squadrons  with  16  alrczwtt  each 
rather  than  28  squadrons  with  6  or  8  aircraft. 

Need  to  Improve  Administration  of  Steve- 
doring Contract  at  the  Military  Ocean  Ter- 
miiua.  Sunny  Point.  North  Carolina.  B- 
177404  of  December  14.  lOTB,  released  Febru- 
ary 13  by  the  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower  and  Civil  Servica,  House  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Controls  at  Sunny  Poimt  need  to  be  im- 
proved to  Insure  that  provisions  of  the  steve- 
d(»lng  contract  are  fiUfllled.  Timekeeping 
procedures  are  Inadequate  and  cannot  be 
relied  on  to  verify  the  stevedoring  contrac- 
tor's charges. 

Weaknesses  are  attributable  to  the  insuf- 
ficient number  of  Army  tlz$ekeepers  assigned 
to  each  ship  to  check  tl«  stevedores'  and 
carpenters'  time  and  to  lack  of  written 
instructions  defining  timekeepers'  fimctions 
and  rasponsibilitles. 

NATmtAL    XESOTTXCES    AND   XNVIXONlfXNT 

Action  Needed  to  Improve  Federal  Ef- 
forts in  Collecting,  AnalyXlng,  and  Report- 
ing Energy  Data,  (To  the  Chairman,  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.) 
B-178205  of  February  6. 

This  report  concludes  It  would  be  feasible 
to  establish  within  the  executive  branch  an 
energy  Information  system  containing  cur- 
rent and  valid  Information  on  energy  supply 
and  demand.  To  establish  the  system,  how- 
ever, legislation  will  be  required. 

It  wlU  take  a  significant  period  of  time — 
years — to  develop  an  adequ$te  system  and  In- 
tervening steps  will  l>e  necessary  to  reach 
this  goal. 

The  report  summarizes  Ihe  existing  situa- 
tion, describes  current  data  collection 
processes  and  problems,  focuses  on  very 
recent  activities  in  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  and  in  the  CongreqB,  and  sets  forth 
OAO  findings  In  support  pf  the  conclusion 
that  a  data  system  Is  feasible. 

More  Intensive  Refore8t$tion  and  Timber 
Stand  Improvement  Programs  Could  Help 
Meet  Timber  Demand.  Forest  Service.  De- 
partment of  Atrrteulture.  B-12S0SS  of  Feth- 
ruary  14. 

Obtaining  the  best  tlsiber  growth  on 
national  forest  land  will  require  accelerated 
reforestation  and  timber  stand  improvement 
and  better  land  Inventory  data  and  fund 
allocation  procedures  so  th|kt  available  fimda 
are  used  on  the  highest  priority  work. 

The  Forest  Service  acknowledges  Its  land 
inventory  data  and  fund  allocation  proce- 
dures have  not  been  adequate  to  make  sure 
that  available  fimds  are  used  where  re- 
forestation and  timber  st$nd  improvement 
would  result  in  the  best  possible  timber 
growth. 

Oongraaa  may  wlah  to  conalder  Fateat 
Service  progress  In  improvl^  land  inventory 
data  and  allocation  prooedtuaa  so  that  funds 
are  used  on  a  priority  basis  and  to  reduce  the 
large  backlog  of  land  needing  reforaetation 
and  timber  stand  improvement. 


vrrxsANS  bsw«fxt*  aKd  i 

Examination  of  Financial  Statements  of 

Veterans  Oanteen  BervM  for  Flsotf  Tear 

1078.  Vetarana  Admtal8tni|tloo.  B-IM818  of 

February  25. 
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During  FT  1973  the  Service  operated  160 
canteens — one  in  each  VA  hospital  and 
home — located  throughout  the  U.S.  and 
Puerto  Rico.  Services  were  available  to  a  daily 
average  of  about  83,000  hospitalized  veterans, 
10,000  veterans  domiciled  In  VA  homes  and 
about  30.000  veteran  outpatients. 

In  FT  1973  sales  totaled  $86  million  and 
resulted  in  a  net  operating  Income  ctf  $1.4 
million,  an  increase  of  33  percent  over  the 
previous  year. 

In  OAO's  opinion,  the  financial  statements 
present  fairly  the  position  of  the  Service  at 
June  30,  1073,  and  the  results  of  its  opera- 
tions and  changes  in  financial  position  for 
the  year  then  ended. 

LETTES  aSPORTS 

To  Senator  James  O.  Eastland,  on  the  Head 
Start  program  operated  by  the  Conununity 
Education  Extension,  Mary  Holmes  College, 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  B-157356  of  February  8, 
released  February  10. 

To  Representative  Claude  Pepper,  on  allo- 
cation of  revenue  sharing  funds  to  programs 
to  benefit  the  elderly.  B-146385  of  February 
14,  released  February  22. 

To  Representative  Patricia  Schroeder,  on 
travel  to  Alaska  by  staff  of  the  National  Field 
Investigations  Center,  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  Denver,  Colorado.  B-170514 
of  January  20,  released  Pebniary  1. 

To  the  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Pri- 
orities and  Economy  in  Government,  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  on  tise  of  should-cost 
studies  by  the  Army  and  Navy.  B-1 59806  of 
January  17,  released  February  11. 

To  the  Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  concerning  data 
available  from  Federal  agencies  on  need  for 
water  and  waste  disposal  systems  In  rural 
area.  8-166506  of  December  28,  1073,  released 
February  26. 

To  Representative  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  on 
Air  Force  plans  to  perform  custodial  services 
by  contract  at  Norton  Air  Force  Base,  Cali- 
fornia. B-17B840  of  July  2,  1073.  released 
February  7. 

To  the  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation,  House  Conmilttee  on  Ap- 
propriations, on  use  of  FT  73  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion for  additional  positions  in  the  Bureau 
of  Railroad  Safety.  B-178306  of  May  18,  1073, 
released  February  20. 

To  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  pointing  out 
the  need  to  consider  the  priority  of  research 
needs  for  the  AntibaUistic  MisaUe  system.  B- 
164240  of  February  4. 

To  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  on  planning 
of  innovative  research  by  DOD  and  the  mili- 
tary services.  B-167034  of  February  14. 

To  the  Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon.  and 
Welfare,  on  Meidlcaid  expenditures  for  "Inef- 
fective or  possibly  effective"  preacrlption 
drugs.  B-164031(2)  of  February  15. 

omcx  or  rcDnai.  euectionb  axpoars 

The  oaee  of  Federal  Elections,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  referred  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  General, 
the  Ohio  Attorney  General,  and  other  Fed- 
eral and  Satte  officials,  apparent  violations  of 
law  by  the  Ohio  Democratic  Party,  in  hir- 
ing State  employees  on  the  basis  of  political 
activity. 

OFE  also  Issued  a  background  summary  on 
the  administration  of  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  for  the  1976  presiden- 
tial election. 

ROW  TO  OBTAIN  OAO  AUorT  Bzroaxs 

Copies  of  these  reports  are  available  from 
the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  Room 
6427.  441  O  Street,  N.W.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
20548.  Phone   (202)   386-8784. 

Copies  are  provided  without  charge  to 
Members  of  Congress,  congressional  commit- 
tee staff  members.  Government  oWcilalB. 
members  of  the  press,  oollege  Ubrarlea, 
faculty  members,  and  studanta,  Tha  prtoe  to 
the  general  public  is  $1.00  a  copy,  except  as 
noted.  There  la  no  charge  for  ooplaa  of  letter 
reports. 


When  ordering  a  OAO  report,  please  use 
the  B-number,  date  and  title  to  expedite  fill- 
ing the  order.  Orders  should  be  accompanied 
by  check  or  money  order.  Please  do  not  send 
cash. 

Copies  of  Office  of  Federal  Elections  reports 
are  available  from  the  U.8.  General  Acoimt- 
Ing  Office,  Room  6510,  441  G  Street.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  30648.  Phone  (202)  386- 
6411.  Copies  are  free,  except  as  noted. 


IN  DEFENSE  OP  CONGRESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  accomplishments  of  the  93d  C(m- 
gress  have  been  commendable.  I  believe 
that  the  Senate  has  complied  a  splendid 
record  thus  far,  and  the  fine  coopera- 
tion between  Democrats  and  Republicans 
in  this  body  clearly  shows  that  Congress 
is  still  the  people's  branch  of  govern- 
ment. 

Yet,  despite  its  fine  record,  Congress 
still  finds  itself  the  target  of  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  unjustified  criticism.  These 
attacks  on  Congress  receive  widespread 
media  coverage,  while  the  actual  per- 
formance of  Congress — in  too  many  in- 
stances— goes  unreported. 

I  have  said  on  several  occasions  that 
all  of  us  who  are  Members  of  Congress 
should  make  a  conscientious  effort  to  de- 
fend Congress  as  an  institution  against 
such  attacks. 

Yesterday,  at  a  limcheon  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Democratic  Club,  I  had  an 
opportimity  to  speak  up  for  Congress.  I 
did  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Speech   to  National  Dxmocxatic   Club   bt 

UjS.   Senat(»   RoBOtT  C.   Btso,   or  West 

Virginia 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  fellow  West  Virginians — 
several  of  whom  are  here — my  fellow  Demo- 
crats, my  Republican  friends — some  of  whom 
are  present — ladles  and  gentleman: 

In  1216,  the  Barons  of  England  met  with 
King  John  on  the  meadow  at  Runnymede. 
They  were  not  demanding  new  laws  or  bet- 
ter laws,  but  a  righteous  and  consistent  ad- 
ministration of  laws  already  established  and 
regarded  as  their  immemorial  birthright  as 
Englishmen. 

They  had  found  John  to  be  arbitrary,  un- 
trustworthy, never  to  be  coimted  on  to  follow 
any  fixed  precedent  to  limit  himself  by  any 
common  understanding — a  lying  man  who 
respected  no  man's  rights  and  thought  only 
of  having  his  own  will. 

And  they  came,  a  body  of  armed  men  In 
counsel,  to  have  a  final  reckoning  with  him. 
And,  so,  they  thr\ist  Magna  Charta  into  his 
hand  to  be  signed.  Swords  made  uneasy,  stir 
in  their  scabbards:  and  John  had  no  choice 
but  to  sign. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  constitutional 
government  in  its  simplest  form.  It  eetab- 
Ushed.  once  and  for  all  time,  the  ideal  of  a 
government  conducted  upon  the  basis  of  a 
definite  understanding — and  if  need  be  on 
the  basis  of  a  formal  pact — ^between  those 
who  are  to  submit  to  it  and  those  who  are 
to  conduct  it.  with  a  view  to  making  govern- 
ment an  instrument  of  the  general  welfare 
rather  than  an  arbitrary,  self-willed  master, 
to  do  what  it  pleases. 

672  years  later,  a  group  of  illustrious  men 
met  in  PhlladelphU  to  draft  a  new  Magna 
Charta  which  would  serve  as  the  organic 
law  and  basic  charter  of  a  new  nation. 

Some  of  them  were  deaoandenta  of  KngUah- 
men,   but  all  of  them  were  famlUar  wttb 


denial  of  Justice  and  liberty  by  the  tyranny 
of  an  English  monarch. 

They  were  determined  that  their  fledgling 
government  would  forever  be  responsive  to 
the  will  of  the  governed,  and  that  no  powers 
reposlted  in  any  office  or  in  any  place  would 
ever  go  unchecked. 

To  accomplish  this,  they  devised  three 
eqiud  and  coordinate  branches  of  govern- 
ment— the  legislative,  executive,  and  }\idi- 
cial — each  subject  to  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances. 

187  years  have  passed  since  the  creation, 
In  Philadelphia,  of  the  American  parlia- 
ment, or  Congress.  It  Is  the  People's  Branch — 
the  voice  of  those  who  are  governed,  trans- 
lating their  will  into  the  laws  of  the  land. 

During  the  past  year,  we  nave  seen  a  severe 
strain  placed  upon  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances.  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  principles  first  laid  down  at 
Rvmnymede,  and  reiterated  by  the  framers  of 
our  Constitution  at  Philadelphia,  are  today 
threatened  as  they  may  not  have  been  before 
In  our  history. 

Presideutlaa  impoundments  have  greatly 
increased  over  those  of  any  previous  admin- 
istration. The  doctrine  of  Executive  Privi- 
lege— vmmentloned  in  the  Constitution  but 
obviously  Inherent  in  the  executive  powers 
relative  to  national  security — has  been  in- 
voked without  regard  to  the  people's  right  to 
know  what  their  government  is  doing. 

The  Executive  Branch  of  Government,  sym- 
bolized by  one  man  and  speaking  with  one 
voice — the  President — has  virtually  com- 
mandeered the  television  and  radio  media  to 
launch  subtle,  but  sustained  and  unjustified 
attacks  upon  the  Legislative  Branch. 

The  crltioism  is  deliberate,  apparently  cal- 
culated to  portray  Congress  a  being  partlsanly 
tmcooperative  in  respect  to  the  enactment  of 
legislation,  and  partlsanly  motivated  in  the 
House  lmp)eacbinent  Inqiiiry. 

The  apparent  objective  Is  to  create  an  un- 
derdog sympathy  toward  an  embattled  Presi- 
dent; convey  the  impression  that  Congress 
is  tied  up  in  Watergate  and  "out  to  get"  the 
President;  and  divert  the  growing  anxiety 
and  distrust  of  the  people  away  from  the 
President  and  toward  the  Congress. 

It  Is  a  strategy  that  can  only  mislead  the 
people,  and  it  is  designed  to  sabotage  the 
legitimate  and  constitutional  Impeachment 
inquiry  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
avoid  the  disaster  of  a  possible  trial  and  con- 
viction by  the  Senate. 

I  know  this  is  strong  language.  Tet,  it 
comes  from  one  who  will  not  prejudge  the 
President's  g^uilt  or  Innocence  t>efore  a  House 
vote  on  articles  of  impeachment — if  such 
occurs.  But  it  also  comes  from  one  who,  as 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Branch,  cannot 
but  resent  unfair  and  mlaleadlsg  crltldBm 
of  Congress. 

This  Congress  has  been  a  progreealve  one. 
and.  though  under  the  control  of  Democrata. 
it  has  not  been  overly  partisan:  it  haa  been 
objective  and  cooperative  In  desOlng  with  the 
President  and  the  Executive  Branch.  It  wm 
continue  to  be. 

The  Preaident.  last  week,  in  a  nationally 
televised  appearance  In  Hooston.  Texaa, 
sought  to  place  blame  on  Oongraaa  for  tha 
Nation's  current  energy  prohlamo. 

"There  are  now  17  energy  bills  before  the 
Congraaa."  ha  said,  "which  have  not  been 
acted  upon." — ^the  Inference  being  that  Con- 
grees  had  dona  nothing. 

Oongraaa  Is  "dragging  Ita  tMt**  be  aaid. 
The  truth  la  that  Congraaa  iMd  aiieady  de- 
veloped Ita  own  propoaala  to  deal  wWb.  atiergy 
matters,  many  of  which  were  wtSX  on  flM  way 
to  enactment  before  the  a^i— n.i.*..!!.... 
could  evm  make  up  ita  mind  that  an  anergjr 
problem  really  existed. 

The  Senate  has  enaetod  a  greet  deal  of 
energy  legMation — often  In  the  face  of  Ad- 
ministration oppoaltlon.  And  Iba  Preetdant 
vetoed  the  very  energy  bin  that  contained 
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a  good  many  of  the  17  msMuraa  which  h« 
now  nya  be  h«a  been  wknttng  for  so  long. 

But  the  Fraetdent,  In  hla  effort  to  bUme 
Oongreae.  did  not  see  fit  to  remind  his  audi- 
ence In  Routton.  Tncu,  that  he  had  vetoed 
the  energy  bin. 

"One  year  of  Watergate  U  enough,"  the 
Pretfdent  aald  In  his  SUte  of  the  tTnlon 
Meaaage.  The  impreaBlon  sought  to  be  con- 
Teyed.  of  oouiae,  was  that  Congress  has  been 
all  tied  up  m  Watergate.  In  reality,  the  con- 
verse Utme. 

Only  7  Senators  were  on  the  Watergate 
OoBunlttee,  and.  while  thoee  hearings  were 
being  televised  to  the  nation  last  summer, 
the  work  of  03  other  Senators  and  438  Re- 
presentatives—«ctlv«  on  280  other  Senate 
and  House  committees  and  subcommittees 
was  not  being  televised. 

The  Senate  has  already  compiled  a  remark- 
able record  during  this  gsrd  Congress  con- 
sider, for  example,  tbe  Alaska  Pipeline  Bill; 
the  Strip  Mining  biH;  the  Petrolexun  Alloca- 
tions Bill;  tte  National  Energy  Emergency 
Act;  Social  Security  Pay  Increases;  Minimum 
Wage — ^vetoed  once  by  the  President  and 
passed  a  seocmd  time;  leglsIaUon  on  Health 
Maintenance  Organizations,  Emergency  Med- 
ical Services,  and  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syn- 
drome; Job  Training  legislation;  the  War 
Powers  Bill,  enacted  over  the  President's 
veto;  legislation  dealing  with  the  freight  car 
shortage,  the  death  penalty,  housing.  D.C. 
Home  Rule,  public  works  and  economic  de- 
veli^ment,  and  veterans'  care;  the  Federal 
Highway  BlU;  Voter  Registration;  Pension 
Reform;  Election  Reform;  Wage  and  Price 
Control  legislation:  the  Congressional  Budget 
Reform  BlU;  and  legislation  terminating  the 
bombing  In  Indochina — which,  by  the  way. 
was  what  really  got  us  out  of  Vietnam. 

The  list  of  le^sUtlve  accomplishments  Is 
too  long  to  further  repeat  here.  And  I  shall 
not  go  into  the  oversight  function  of  Con- 
gress which  the  Senate  has  been  performing 
well.  It  Is  enough  merely  to  recall  the  con- 
flrmation  bearings  on  the  nominations  of  L. 
Patrick  Gray.  EllloU  Richardson,  William 
Saxbe,  William  Buckelshaus,  and  Oerald 
Ford;  and  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
hearings  on  the  guidelines  covering  the  In- 
vestigations by  Special  Prosecutors  Cox  and 
Jaworskl. 

What  a  splendid  record  of  dedication  and 
responsible  service  on  the  part  of  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  In  the  People's 
Branch I 

But  somebody  needs  to  remind  the  people 
of  that  record  in  the  face  of  unfair  criticism 
and  attack! 

The  President  has  sought  to  convey  the 
Idea  that  Congress  is  dragging  out  Water- 
gate I  "To  drag  out  Watergate  only  drags 
down  America."  he  told  his  Houston  audi- 
ence last  week. 

Congress  did  not  create  Watergate!  And 
Congress  is  not  dragging  out  Watergate.  The 
President  could  have  done  more  than  anyone 
else  to  put  Watergate  behind  us  a  loag  time 
ago,  if  he  had  only  cooperated  with  the 
courts  and  the  Special  Prosecutois  in  carry- 
ing out  their  responslbUitles. 

"Clear  the  Innocent  and  punish  the 
guUty."  he  has  said.  Tet,  the  evidence  to  do 
both  is  withheld  time  and  time  again  \uider 
the  cloak  of  Executive  Privilege,  spuriously 
InviiAed. 

He  would  cooperate  with  Special  Prosecutor 
Archibald  Cox,  the  President  said.  Tet.  Cox 

WMSunanarlly  and — according  to  the  court 

Illegally  flrad  for  seelSng  to  secure  evidence 
frWa  'Ow  inute  Rouse  through  the  judicial 
proeMS. 

HTtaa  ooopecatad  with  Special  PitMeeutor 
Jawoerid.  ttiB  Preatdsnt  says.  Tet.  JawonU, 
In  a  letter  to  the  Senate  Jotflclary  Commit- 
teeou  Vebnury  14  aOd  the  President  had 
tamrtnated  oooperattton.  Even  while  the 
PresUent  was  aswirlng  his  Houston  audlsnoe 
last  week  that  Jawwskl  tutd  been  given  ail 
the  Information  he  needed,  a  subpoena  from 
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Jaworskl  for  other  documents  from  the  White 
House  had  been  Issued.  »nd  the  President 

knew  it  I 

He  will  cooperate  with  the  House  Judiciary 
Ccnnmlttee's  Impeachment  inquiry,  the 
President  assured  the  nation  in  his  tele- 
vised State  of  the  Union  Message.  The  game- 
plan,  however,  as  it  has  since  unfolded,  is  to 
restrict  the  parameters  of  Impeacliable  of- 
fenses and  to  limit  the  soope  of  the  House 
Inquiry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  President's 
lawyer.  Mr.  St.  Clair,  has  reportedly  been 
meeting  privately  with  key  Republicans  on 
Capitol  Hill  In  an  apparent  elTort  to  win 
support  for  President  Nlxoc's  refusal  to  give 
ftuther  Watergate  evidence  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  untU  that  body  for- 
mulates its  charges.  Now  who  Is  dragging  out 
Watergate ! 

The  President  says  he  la  compelled  to  de- 
fend the  confidentiality  of  Presidential  dls- 
cuaaions.  Tet.  the  principle  of  confidentiality 
was  compromised  when  conversations  were 
taped  at  the  White  House  without  notice  to 
those  whose  words  were  being  recorded. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  he  would  never  give  Con- 
gress a  "hiinting  license  or  fishing  license" 
to  search  through  Presidential  papers.  The 
House  committee  has  made  no  such  un- 
reasonable demand. 

It  wants  tapes  of  42  conversations,  to- 
gether with  Information  regarding  the  White 
House  indexing  system — aU  of  which  woiUd 
probably  not  fill  a  wheelbarrow,  let  alone  a 
"U-Haul  trailer." 

So,  instead  of  cooperation  with  the  courts, 
the  Federal  grand  Juries,  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  the  special  prosecutors — 
both  at  whom  were  selected  by  the  Admin- 
istration— road  blocks  have  been  thrown 
up  at  every  turn  of  the  way. 

No  evidence  has  been  yielded  by  the 
White  House  except  grudgingly,  and  then, 
only  under  pressure  of  public  opinion  or  the 
threat  of  court  action. 

Repeated  promises  of  oooperatlon  have 
been  followed  by  much  ducking  and  weav- 
ing and  have  been  repeatedly  meaningless 
as  if  to  remind  us  of  Mr.  John  Mltcheli's 
sage  remark,  "Tou'd  be  better  informed  U  In- 
stead of  listening  to  what  we  say,  you  watch 
what  we  do." 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee — both 
Democrats  and  Republlcsms^-are  to  be  ccm- 
mended  on  proceeding  carefully,  objectively, 
and  Judiiiously  in  the  ioipeaclnnent  In- 
quiry— an  unpleasant  but  solemn  duty 
thrust  upon  them  by  the  Cbnstltutlon.  Ana 
they  are  to  be  commended  for  refusing  to 
be  goaded  or  stampeded  Into  acting  pre- 
maturely to  Impeach  for  contempt. 

So,  the  Congress  Is  still  the  People's 
Branch.  It  is  still  faithful  to  the  trust  be- 
queathed to  It  by  the  constitutional  framers. 
Our  duty,  as  Democrats,  is  to  work  to 
strengthen  the  control  of  our  Party  over  the 
Congress  this  fall  and  to  restore  leadership 
of  the  country  to  the  Denxjcratic  Party  in 
1976!  Never  again  do  we  want  to  see  divided 
leadership,  divided  respon^bllity,  and  di- 
vided government  In  the  tTnlted  States  of 
America ! 

The  last  15  months  have  marked  a  down- 
ward trend  In  the  fortunes  of  our  country. 
Because  of  the  plethora  of  scandals  involv- 
ing people  in  high  places  In  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  because  of  the  eioud  that  hangs 
over  the  President,  our  country  has  been 
weakened  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  has  been  weakened  because  the  power 
of  the  President  has  been  eroded — eroded 
not  from  without,  but  from  within.  He 
speaks  and  the  people  do  not  believe  him. 

Only  the  holder  of  the  office  can  weaken 
the  Presidency,  but  the  Presidency  has  been 
weakened — and  at  a  time  when  plans  are 
being  laid  for  a  summit  meeting  In  Moscow 
In  June! 

A  worse  time  could  hardly  have  been  chos- 
en for  so  critical  a  mission  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  nuclear  talks. 


What  a  pathetic  ^>ectacla — to  see  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  repeatedly  appear- 
ing on  national  television  to  answer  ques- 
tions concerning  his  possltie  misconduct  in 
office! 

What  a  sorrowful  thing  for  the  President 
to  have  to  proclaim  before  the  Nation  that 
he  Is  "not  a  crook"! 

Not  long  ago,  our  NationTs  military  forces 
were  put  on  worldwide  alert.  Our  people  were 
told  that  there  was  a  Middle  East  crisis.  They 
did  not  believe  It! 

More  recently,  our  people  were  told  that 
there  was  an  energy  crisis.  They  did  not  be- 
lieve it!  Whatever  energy  problem  truly  ex- 
isted, they  thought  it  was  contrived! 

When  people  lose  faith  In  their  leaders, 
they  can  lose  nothing  moi^.  When  they  no 
longer  believe  In  a  national  destiny,  every 
man  thinks  only  of  himself, 

What  if  circumstances  Were  suddenly  to 
arise  necessitating  the  calling  of  men  to  the 
colors  to  protect  our  Nation's  safety!  Who 
would  believe  there  was  a  ctlsis? 

if  American  fighting  men  were  suddenly 
to  be  caUed  upon  to  go  abroftd  to  protect  the 
security  interests  of  our  Nation,  how  many 
of  oiu-  young  men  would  bo  willing  to  go? 

How  strong  is  an  Army,  a  Navy,  an  Air 
Force  whose  Commander-inrChlef  no  longer 
has  the  support  of  a  majority  of  his  people? 
But  not  only  the  Presidency  has  suffered  a 
loss  of  faith  among  the  people;  the  people 
have  lost  confidence  in  all  o<  the  institutions 
of  government.  That  confideoce  has  to  be  re- 
stored! 

If  ovir  country  Is  to  remain  strong,  the 
people  must  be  united  In  th0lr  faith  In  their 
government!  They  have  never  lost  faith  In 
our  constitutions*  system;  the  loss  of  faith 
has  l>een  toward  those  who  man  the  public 
Institutions  of  government.  Public  men  have 
failed  to  measTire  up  I 

Woodrow  Wilson,  a  great  President  and  a 
great  Democrat,  said,  "Constitute  them  how 
you  wUl,  governments  are  always  govern- 
ments of  men,  and  no  part  of  amy  govern- 
ment Is  better  than  the  meh  to  whom  that 
part  Is  entrusted." 

The  quality  of  government  Is  gauged  by 
the  conscience,  the  Intelligence,  the  Integ- 
rity, and  the  dedication  of  oW  Nation's  pub- 
lic men — from  the  President  on  down  to  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace! 

A  constitutional  government  is  only  as 
good  as  the  men  and  women  who  hold  office 
in  that  government — no  better,  no  worse. 
Our  country  cries  out  for  leadership! 

The  people  are  tired  of  pdlltlcal  film-fiam 
and  double  talk !  They  want  ttralghtforwaid- 
ness  In  their  candidates  and  In  their  political 
leaders!  They  want  honestf  and  integrity 
m  public  affairs! 

The  most  basic  problem  la  America  today 
Is  not  energy,  or  the>economy,  or  Inflation — 
serious  as  these  problems  ane.  It  is.  Instead, 
the  breakdown  of  the  values  and  the  stand- 
ards upon  which  our  Nation  was  built,  and 
the  desperate  need  that  exists  for  a  restora- 
tion of  simple  honesty  and  decency  and  in- 
tegrity In  all  aspects  of  our  national  life! 
If  the  Democratic  Party  h«s  gained  an  ad- 
vantage because  of  the  mlsfbrtune  this  Ad- 
ministration has  brought  upon  Itself,  let  us 
be  constructive  In  our  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity we  have. 

Above  all  else,  let  us  seek  t©  restore  and  re- 
build the  confidence  in.  govenunent  that  has 
been  so  destrcutlvely  eroded  I 

I«t  us  stress  the  progressive  achievements 
of  the  Democratic  Party  through  the  years; 
but  more  importantly,  let  us  look  to  ttie 
future  with  political  honesty,  honor,  and  in- 
tegrity as  our  times,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
too  often:  the  best  government  of  which  we 
are  capable  wlU  always  be  the  best  politics 
for  us. 

Let  us  work  to  save  our  ctountry!  In  this 
we  will  not  faU,  and  when  this  troublesome 
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year  Is  behind  us,  the  judgment  of  history 
will  proclaim  that  the  system  of  constitu- 
tional government,  which  had  Its  begin- 
nings at  Runnymede  789  years  ago,  stm  pro- 
tects the  governed  against  the  abuse  of 
power. 


CONTINTnNO   AND   EXPANDS)   UJS. 
ROLE  IN  INTKXIHINA 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the 
whole  question  of  continued  American 
aid  to  South  Vietnam  will  soon  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  intend  to  oppose  the 
increase  requested  in  the  supplemental 
defense  appropriations  bill  and  to  seek 
major  reductions  in  the  proposed  mili- 
tary aid  program. 

The  Defense  Department  told  th« 
Armed  Services  Committee  last  June 
that  it  would  have  a  backlog  of  $160 
to  $200  million  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  In  fact,  that  backlog  was  nearly 
half  a  billion  dollars. 

Now,  because  the  Pentagon  could  not 
spend  money  fast  enough  last  year,  it 
wants  to  increase  its  ceiling  for  this 
year  by  $474  million. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  supplemen- 
tal request  is  justified.  If  we  expect 
Hanoi  and  its  allies  to  show  any  arms 
restraint,  we  should  restrain  ourselves 
and  our  allies,  rather  than  further  fuel- 
ing an  arms  race. 

Even  more  troubling  is  the  adminis- 
tration's request  for  a  75-percent  in- 
crease in  military  aid  to  Saigon  for  next 
fiscal  year.  The  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment says  that  its  own  forces  have 
suffered  over  40  percent  fewer  casual- 
ties and  two-thirds  fewer  deaths  in  the 
year  since  the  cease-fire.  Yet  the  Pen- 
tagon wants  a  sixfold  increase  In  money 
for  sunmunition. 

With  warfare  obviously  much  re- 
duced in  scale,  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  approve  greatly  increased  aid. 

Alreac^  we  see  that  the  food  for 
peace  program  is  being  turned  into  a 
food  for  war  program,  concentrated  in 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  U.S.  commodi- 
ties are  being  used  to  increase  our  mili- 
tary aid  in  both  of  those  countries,  and 
there  are  serious  questions  sis  to  wheth- 
er or  not  truly  needy  people  are  being 
helped  by  this  program. 

Since  the  United  States  is  pourbig  into 
South  Vietnam  about  6  Vz  times  as  much 
money  as  the  Thieu  government  raises 
for  its  total  budget,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  ?-re  paying  their 
fair  share  of  defense  costs. 

While  these  programs  are  for  the  fu- 
ture, we  should  be  aware  of  the  con- 
tinued American  military  presence  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  apparent  prep- 
arations for  renewed  combat. 

Recently  I  received  a  report  that  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  bomb-loaded  planes 
continue  to  engage  in  mission  out  of 
Thailand.  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  received  a  rejfly  from  Rear 
Admiral  T.  J.  Elgley  of  the  Ofllce  of 
International  Security  Affairs  which 
partially  confirmed  this  report. 

Admiral  Bigley  confirmed  that  such 
flights  are  taking  place  in  Thailand,  and 
he  calls  than  "training  missions." 

One  mission  last  November  15  Involved 
92  sorties — a  massive  armada,  reported- 


ly unanned— but  unmistakably  a  show 
of  force  beyond  routine  training  flights. 

The  Defease  Department  says  that 
these  missions  are  entirdy  within  Thai- 
land. But  I  have  received  a  report,  which 
I  have  so  far  been  unable  to  confirm, 
that  these  aircraft  have  ventured  Into 
the  nations  of  Indochina. 

Not  only  are  these  "training  missions" 
being  conducted,  but  over  4.000  men  each 
month  have  been  receiving  hostile  fire 
pay. 

Excluding  the  men  still  listed  as  miss- 
ing in  action,  who  continue  to  be  allotted 
such  pay.  and  those  assigned  as  defense 
attaches,  embassy  guards,  and  truce 
team  personnel,  there  are  still  approxi- 
mately 2,400  men  who  somehow  or  other 
qualify  for  hostile  fire  pay.  In  the  csise 
of  air  cffews,  this  would  mean  missions 
in  Indochina  at  least  6  days  of  every 
month — certainly  a  significant  U.S.  pres- 
ence. 

While  I  do  not  deny  the  need  for  pilots 
to  maintain  flying  proficiency,  I  believe 
tliat  the  United  States  should  avoid  pro- 
vocative actions. 

We  could  not  legally  renew  bombing 
without  a  change  in  current  law  which 
is  obviously  unlikely  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances. To  endanger  American  per- 
sonnel in  practice  flights  that  might  pro- 
voke reprisal  would  clearly  be  a  dan- 
gerous business. 

In  order  that  the  entire  Senate  may 
be  aware  of  this  information,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Admiral  Big- 
ley's  letter,  except  for  certain  deleted 
classified  information,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Assistant  Sechttart  of  Defense, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  S,  1974. 
Hon.  Haholo  E.  HtTGHKS, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Hughss:  Ihe  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter 
of  February  19,  1974,  regarding  current 
United  States  military  activities  In  South- 
east Asia.  The  answers  to  your  specific  ques- 
tions are  as  follows : 

Question:  On  a  monthly  basis,  since  Au- 
gust 1973,  now  many  UJ8.  military  person- 
nel have  received  combat  pay  supplements? 

Answer:  I  assume  your  use  of  t^e  term 
"combat  pay"  Is  a  reference  to  "hostile  fire" 
pay.  Under  current  statutes,  there  is  no  er- 
tltiement  for  combat  pay;  however,  hoetUe 
fire  pay  is  an  authorized  entitlement  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Uniformed  Services  Pay 
Act  of  1963.  As  indicated  In  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Decision  B-168403,  dated  February  9, 
1970,  the  hostilities  In  Vietnam  did  not  In- 
volve clear  lines  ot  demarcation  between 
friendly  and  enemy  forces.  Instead,  there  was 
the  possibility  of  expoeure  to  possible  hoetUe 
fire  In  almost  any  area  or  location.  Thus,  the 
concept  of  exposure  to  possible  hostUe  ac- 
tivity was  used  as  the  basis  for  hostile  fire 
pay  authorized  in  37  UJS.C.  310. 

"nie  Joint  Resolution  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress on  June  30,  1973  and  signed  into  law 
terminates  the  prosecution  of  combat  ac- 
tivities by  United  States  military  forces,  in 
Nortb  Vletmun,  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia.  This  law  does  not  terminate  non- 
combat  activities  by  United  States  military 
personnel  In  those  countries.  Pursuant  to  37 
XJS.C.  310,  those  American  servloemen  who 
are  performing  non-eronbat  acttrlties  In 
Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia  and  wliose  pres- 


ence In  these  countries  makes  them  vulner- 
able to  being  exposed  to  hostUe  fire  are  en- 
titled to  hostile  fire  pay.  In  addition,  imder 
Department  of  Defense  regulations  members 
stationed  outside  a  designated  hostile  fire 
area  who  perform  dutlss  in  or  over  such  des- 
ignated areas,  under  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed In  the  DOD  MUltary  Pay  and  AUow- 
ances  Entitlements  Manual,  have  been  ac- 
corded hostile  fire  pay. 

The  total  number  of  hostile  fire  payments 
In  the  months  in  question  are  as  foUovre: 

September    1973 21.690 

October  1973* 6,363 

November  1973 6,669 

December   1973 4,700 

January  1974 4,016 

•On  October  1,  1973,  the  hostUe  fire  area 
of  Vietnam  was  redesignated  so  as  to  ex- 
clude the  off-shore  waters  of  North  Vietnam; 
thus  terminating  entitlement  to  hostile  fire 
pay  for  those  serving  at  Yankee  Station. 

Question:  Please  identify  by  Service  and 
give  some  breakout  of  the  niunbers  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  activities  which  would  Jxis- 
tlfy  combat  pay. 

Answer:  No  records  are  maintained  that 
Identify  hostile  fire  payments  by  function. 
Generally,  military  personnel  such  as  mili- 
tary attaches  assigned  to  South  Vietnam, 
Laos  or  Cambodia  draw  hostile  fire  pay.  Ad- 
ditionally, members  of  the  Joint  Casualty 
Resolution  Center,  who  conduct  searches  for 
U.S.  KIA  and  MIA  personnel  throughout 
Southeast  Asia,  and  air  crew  members  sta- 
tioned m  Thailand,  who  meet  the  conditions 
of  entitlement  described  In  the  DOD  Mili- 
tary Pay  and  Allowances  Entitlements  Man- 
ual receive  the  pay.  Hostile  fire  payments, 
Identified  by  Service  for  the  months  In  ques- 
tion are  as  follows: 


Army 


Navy 


Mtrine 
Cwps 


Air 
force 


Saptember  1973. 
October  1973.... 
Novembef  1973.. 
Dacember  1973.. 
January  1974 


G69 
597 
627 
SSI 
532 


12,957 
265 
233 
196 
191 


478  7. 486 

329  5, 072 

314  4. 49S 

316  3,637 

311  2.981 


These  figures  Include  tho^e  personnel  in 
mlsslng-ln-action  stattis  and  personnel  hos- 
pitalized outside  the  hostile  fire  pay  area 
through  the  date  of  hospitalization  termi- 
nation or  for  three  months  after  the  month 
In  which  the  wound  or  injury  occurred, 
whichever  Is  earlier. 

Question:  If  these  activities  Include  re- 
connaissance sorties,  what  have  been  the 
monthly  rates  for  such  sorties  since  last 
August? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Question :  Is  It  correct  that  VS.  aircraft  In 
Southeast  Asia  have  made  practice  bomb- 
ing flights  with  large  niimbers  of  bomb 
loaded  planes? 

Answer:  United  States  Air  Force  aircraft 
do  conduct  training  flights  In  Southeast 
Asia,  but  do  not  employ  large  numbers  of 
bomb  loaded  planes. 

Question:  Was  such  an  opxeratlon  con- 
ducted on  November  15, 1973?  Please  describe 
the  circumstances  and  areas  of  operation  of 
any  such  flights. 

Answer:  On  November  16,  1973  an  air  ex- 
ercise was  conducted  in  Thailand.  Ninety- 
two  sorties  were  flown  to  support  of  this 
exercise.  No  aircraft  carried  bombs,  and  no 
ordnance  of  any  kind  was  delivered  during 
the  exercise.  The  piirpose  of  this  and  other 
training  exercises  Is  to  matotaln  the  combat 
proficiency  of  the  aircrews  currently  sta- 
tioned In  Thailand. 

I  trust  this  Information  will  satisfy  your 
request. 

Sincerely, 

T.  J.  BICLKT, 

Rear  Admiral,  VSN.  Director,  East  Asia  A 
Pacific  Region. 
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SCHOOLBUS  SAVBTY:   A  PROGRAM 
THAT  NBEDS  TO  BE  PUT  IN  GEAR 

Mr.  PER^.  Mr.  President,  i  wish  to 
comnmnd  a  mort  ooDstructlve  and  wen- 
reaearcfaed  report  on  schoolbus  safety 
iasoed  hf  the  National  Highway  TrafiBc 
Safety  Administration.  Released  In  May 
1973.  "PopU  Transportation  Safety  Pro- 
gram Plan"  reviews  statistics  and  points 
up  important  shortcomings  In  present 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards 
goveznlng  the  manufactore  and  opera- 
tion of  schdoIbUses.  A  responsible,  prac- 
tical plan  for  improving  schoolbus  safety 
is  set  forth. 

I  strongly  urge  NHTSA  to  take  its 
own  advice  and  Implement  post  haste 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
report.  Hopefully,  the  agency  will  move 
forward  on  schoolbus  safety  more 
promptly  in  the  coming  months  than  it 
has  in  the  past. 

However,  conspicuously  absent  from 
the  report  are  recommendations  relating 
to  inspection,  operation,  and  public  rec- 
ordlceeplng  for  resold  schoolbuses  that 
are  no  longer  part  of  a  school  fleet.  Old 
schoolbuses  are  used  to  transport  all 
types  of  pamengers,  from  farm  laborers 
to  PTA  groups  to  Sunday  school  outings. 

Yet.  present  State  and  Federal  regula- 
tions are  woefully  Inadequate  to  deal 
with  the  particular  safety  problems  in- 
volved in  the  operation  of  resold  school- 
buses.  The  recent  accidents  at  Blythe, 
Calif.,  and  Fort  Sumner,  N.  Mez..  are 
tragic  cases  in  point.  Thirty-eight  per- 
sons were  kiUed  ami  forty-six  Injured  in 
these  two  accidents  alone. 

Certainly,  Insuring  the  safety  of  pas- 
sengers transported  in  resold  schoolbuses 
to  as  great  a  degree  as  Is  possible  should 
be  a  fundamental  priority  of  NHTSA. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  that 
NHTSA 's  report  is  a  significant  prelim- 
inary effort  toward  the  goal  of  safer 
schoolbuses  for  the  Nation.  I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  that  its  full  text  be  printed 
in  the  Bxcou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 
as  follows  : 

PDKL  Transportation  Sarerr  Prookak 
Plan 

(Prepared  by  School  B\i8  Tbak  Force:  Cbalr- 
man,  Joeeph  F.  Delabanty;  lifembers:  Ezlo  C. 
Carrelli,  Nelson  Oordy.  David  H.  Soule.) 

StriCMAST 

School  bvis  transportatloin  Is  one  of  the 
safest  avaUable  modes  of  transportation;  It 
Is  approzlniately  eight  times  safer  than  the 
family  passenger  car.  Each  year,  however,  ap- 
proximately 85  chUdren  are  killed  in  or 
around  school  buses.  Catastrophic  acddents 
such  as  the  high  speed  rollover  accident  at 
Monarch  Pass  In  Colorado  la  September  1971 
and  the  school  bus-train  collision  at  Con- 
greas.  New  Torlc,  In  March  1972  coatinue  to 
focus  attention  on  school  bus  safety. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  assess  the 
school  bus  safety  problem  and  to  develop  a 
program  plan  to  Increase  the  safety  of  pupUs 
transported  by  bus. 

Available  data  Is  fragmentary,  but  the  In- 
formation Is  sufficient  to  develop  a  reason- 
ably accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of 
children  killed  and  Injiired  both  Inside  and 
outside  of  the  biis. 

A  numlier  at  In-depth,  tnultldtsclpUnaiy 
investigations  of  school  bus  accidents  were 
analyzed.  These  provided  information  on  the 
cause  of  accidents,  cause  of  Injuries  and  pos- 
sible design  modifications  needed  to  Improve 
bus  safety. 

The  operational  and  human  aspects  of  the 
pupil  transijortatlon  system  were  also  ana- 
lywMl.  These  factors  Include  the  driver,  fleet 
supervisor,  pupil  passengers,  administrators 
and  motorists. 

The  School  Bus  Task  Force  recommends 
the  following: 

1.  Seating  standard  be  expedited, 
a.  standard  on  the  strength  of  structural 
Joints  of  school  buses  be  promulgated. 

3.  standards  No.  105  and  121  on  brakes  be 
Implemented  as  soon  as  pOBslble  on  school 
buses. 

4.  Compliance  testing  of  school  buses  be 
performed.  , 


^,  School  bus  safety  Impnovement  project 
be  Initiated. 

6.  School  bus  data  collection  and  analysis 
be  coq^ulred. 

7.  State  safety  program  tor  pupil  trans- 
portation be  defined  and  supported  by  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion (NHTSA). 

The  program  requires  an  eight  man  tech- 
nical level  of  effort  plus  a  contract  support 
program  of  $200,000  for  the  next  two  vears 
and  $210,000  and  $130,000  for  the  third  and 
fourth  years,  respectively. 

STATISTICAL  ITRDtNOS 

Data  collected  by  the  Ta^  Force  show  a 
summary  of  school  bus  accident  statistics 
which  Include: 

Although  school  bus  safety  can  and  should 
be  Improved,  school  buses  ve  8  times  safer 
than  passenger  cars — ^the  scbool  bus  Injury 
rat«  is  1  injury  per  8  million  passenger  miles 
compared  to  1  injury  per  n}llllon  passenger 
miles  for  passenger  cars. 

19  million  students  are  transported  daUy 
in  approximately  260,000  scliool  buses. 

School  buses  are  Involved  in  approximate- 
ly 40,000  accidents  during  a  one  year  period. 

Most  of  these  accidents  are  property  dam- 
age accidents  but  some  do  result  In  injuries. 

There  are  an  estimated  8;M)0  injuries  as- 
sociated with  school  buses.  Of  these,  6,160  are 
to  pupils  while  the  remaining  3,060  are  to 
occupants  of  other  vehicles. 

Of  the  6,160  pupils  Injured  annually,  only 
a  smaU  portion  (7%)  are  li^ured  as  pedes- 
ti^lans  while  the  remaining  (93%)  are  in- 
jured inside  the  bus. 

By  far  the  most  frequent  type  of  Injuries 
inside  the  bus  are  facial  injuries  which  ac- 
count for  over  one-fourth  of  the  Injuries 
and  are  severe  enough  to  require  the  services 
of  an  oral  surgeon. 

Approximately  168  people  are  fataUy  In- 
jured in  school  bus  accidents  annually.  Of 
these,  83  are  pupils.  6  bus  drivers  and  70 
occupants  of  other  vehicles. 

Over  two  thirds  of  the  pupu  fatalities  are 
classified  as  pedestrians,  and  the  remainder 
as  bus  occupants. 

Half  of  the  pupils  killed  as  pedestrians 
were  struck  by  school  buses  and  the  other 
half  by  other  vehicles. 


TABLE  1 


Ytar 


Numbif 
of  pupils 


Number 

of  buses       Opwatint  cost 


Cost 

pupil, 

dollan 

par  yrar 


Consumer 
Price 
Index 


Normalized 
cost 


1970-71. 
1969-70. 
196»-69. 
1967-6$. 
19G6-67. 
1965-66. 
1964-65. 
1963-«4. 
1962-63. 
1961-62. 
1|6&«. 
IMS-CO. 
19S$-69. 
1957-5$. 
1956-57.. 
1955-56.. 


.  19.191,483 
.  18.752.735 
.  1$.467.M4 
.  17,271.718 
.  16.614,922 
.  16.423.396 
.  15.413.000 
.  15.559.524 
.  U,a7,753 
.  13,617,547 
.  13,106.779 

12.7Q0,9$9 
.  12.021.372 
.  11,343.132 
.  10,6(3,643 

10,199,276 


245,608 
239,973 
238.102 
230.578 
221,722 
210,692 
206,000 
200.116 
196.397 
191, 160 
185,869 
179,780 
176,222 
170.680 
164,853 
159,764 


11,178.910.190 
966.135.767 
901,353.107 
822.595.699 
763,600,617 
696.325,421 
642,627,000 
612.310,333 
578,017,634 
540,168,114 
505,754,515 
474. 202. 128 
441.402.595 
419.539,863 
382.751,975 
356,349.783 


J61.4 
51.52 
48.81 
47.63 
45.77 
42.40 
41.69 
39.35 
40.57 
39.46 
38.59 
37.34 
36.72 
36.98 
35.83 
34,94 


1.277 
1.212 
1.163 
1.131 
1.099 
1.081 
1.067 
1.053 
1.040 
1.031 
1.010 
.995 
.975 
.952 
.933 


$40.4 
40.3 
41.0 
40.5 
38.5 
38.5 
36.9 
38.5 
38.0 
37.3 
36.9 
36.8 
38.0 
37.6 
37.5 


Year 


Number 
of  pupils 


Number 
of  buses 


Operating  cost 


Cett 

dollars 
per  year 


i 


nsumer 
Price     Normalized 
Index  cost 


1954-56. 
1953-54. 
1951-5|.. 
1949-51. 
1947-a.. 
1945-4$.. 
1943-44.. 
194l-4|.. 

1937^.": 
1935-3$.. 
1933-34.. 
1931-32.. 
1929-30.. 
1925-2$.. 
1921-22.. 


9.509.699 
8. 906. 126 

7, 697, 130 
6,980,689 
5,854,041 
5,056,966 
4,512,412 
4,503,081 
4, 144. 161 
3,769,724 
3,250,658 
2.794,724 
2. 419, 173 
1,902,826 
1,111,553 
594,000 


154,057 

$329,035,047 

$34.60 

.915 

147, 425 

308,  704,  303 

34.66 

.895 

NA 

268,827.000 

34.93 

.860 

115,202 

204,611,283 

29.31 

.800 

NA 

176.265.000 

sail 

.720 

89,299 

129. 756, 375 

25.65 

.627 

NA 

107,754,000 

23.88 

.560 

92,516 

92.921,805 

20.64 

.510 

NA 

82.283,000 

20.10 

.480 

92,152 

75,636,956 

20.01 

.470 

NA 

62.653,000 

19.27 

.478 

77,042 

53, 907, 774 

19.28 

.520 

NA 

58,078.000 

24.01 

.560 

58,016 

54,823,143 

28.81 

.590 

NA 

35,052,680 

31.53 

.611 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

$37.6 
38.7 
40.6 
36.7 
41.8 
41.0 
42.5 
40.5 
41.8 
42.5 
40.3 
37.0 
43.0 
48.9 
51.4 
NA 


1 .0 — Torn.  TRAKSFOBTATIOH  BACKCXOTTm)  FACTS 

Pupil  trao^Mrtatlon  Is  the  largest  trans- 
portation system  In  the  country.  In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  tlM  19th  century.  States  started 
to  require  tliat  aU  children  receive  some  edu- 
catlon  and  the  need  arose  for  tlie  consollda- 
tioa  of  school  attendance  oenters.  TiM  first 
State  law  which  authorized  the  use  of  pub- 
Uc  funds  for  pupU  traaspartatton  was  passed 
in  Masnchusetts  in  1809.  B7  the  year  IBOO. 
•Ifl^teen  States  had  enacted  pupil  transpor- 
tation laws  and  by  1919  ttUs  type  of  trans- 
portation at  public  expense  was  lecal  in  all 
SUtes. 

Some  of  the  statistics  on  pupil  transporta- 


tion axtend  as  far  back  as  the  1921-22  school 
year.  Tliese  statistics  are  In  the  form  of  the 
number  of  pupils  transported  at  public  ex- 
pense, number  of  vehicles  used  and  the 
amount  of  public  funds  expended  in  the 
chelation  of  the  pupil  transportation  sys- 
tem. Table  1  indicates  an  overview  of  the 
trends  which  tiieee  statistics  have  experi- 
enced over  the  years.  In  Table  1  the  total 
cost  of  operation  has  bees  supplemented 
with  the  average  cost  of  operation  per  pupil 
tranq>orted.  which  is  a  better  Indicate:  of 
the  economics  of  the  system. 

The  data  show  the  system  has  experienced 
a  steady  growth  through  the  years.  The  rate 


of  growth  for  pupils  transported  remained 
constant  at  200,000  pupils  per  year  untU  1947, 
when  a  sharp  Increase  brou^t  the  rate  to 
800,000  per  year.  The  rate  has  remained  at 
this  level  siivce  1947  with  a  slight  decline 
during  the  last  tluee  years. 

The  school  bus  peculation  Appears  to  have 
a  very  similar  pattern  of  growth,  at  a  srane- 
what  lower  rate,  however,  dae  to  the  con- 
tinuous Increase  In  the  capacity  (stae)  of 
buses  used. 

The  chart  (Figure  1)  also  Indlcatea  the 
yearly  cost  per  pupU  transp^ted.  Tb»  fig- 
ures show  that  after  an  initial  decrease,  the 
cost  per  pupU  has  steadily  Increased  from 
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$19.28  in  1934  to  $51.62  in  1970.  However, 
when  adjustments  are  made  based  on  the 
consumer  Indexes  for  these  two  years  and 
all  years  in  between,  this  increase  in  unit 
cost  becomes  quite  negligible.  In  fact,  it  sug- 
gests that  the  cost  of  pupil  tran^Mrtation 
has  generally  remained  constant  relative  to 
the  value  of  the  dollar. 

1.1.  PupU  Transportation  System  and  Its 
Usee:  Table  1  clearly  indicates  the  dimen- 
sions of  today's  pupil  transportation  system : 
it  involves  buses  with  an  annual  operating 
cost  well  In  excess  of  one  billion  dollars. 

1.1.1.  Bus  Beglstratlons:  The  total  num- 
ber of  school  buses  in  use  nationwide  is  not 
a  well  defined  figure.  This  is  due  to  the  gross 
classification  used  in  many  States  in  regis- 
tering buses,  and  also  to  the  multiple  uses 
of  many  of  the  vehicles.  For  the  year  1970, 
the  "Highway  Statistics"  publication  of  tl»e 
FMeral  Highway  Administration  shows  that 
there  were  SlOjtai  buses  registered  In  all 
States;  of  these  90,271  were  classlfled  as  com- 
mercial and  Federal  buses  and  288,760  were 
classified  as  school  buses  and  others.  Tlie  Na- 
tional Safety  CouncU  publishes  a  figure  of 
290X100  school  buses  (Accident  Facts  1972) 
while  the  National  AssocUtlon  <a  State  Di- 
rectors of  PupU  Tran^Kortatlon  Services  sets 
the  total  at  246.606  for  the  same  period. 
There  is  no  data  available  at  the  present 
time  that  provides  an  acceptable  explanation 
for  the  difference  of  approximately  46.000 
buses. 

Prom  these  statistics  we  estimate  that 
school  buses  accovint  for  approxlmataiy  202,- 
000  units  or  70%  of  all  registered  buses.  Of 
these.  6,000  units  az«  transit  buses  used  for 
pupU  transp<»tation  and  6,000  are  bases  used 
by  parochial  and  private  st^ools.  Tbe  re- 
maining 260,000-plus  sobool  busaa  oonaM- 
tute  the  fleet  used  for  pubUc  schools.  They 
fall  tuider  the  direct  reeponsibUlty  of  State 
and  school  authorities. 

1.1.2.  The  Users:  The  users  of  the  pupU 
transportation  system  are  all  tbe  prtanary 
and  secondary  school  children  who  qualify 
for  this  type  of  subsidised  transportation. 
Figure  2  and  Table  2  provide  some  pertinent 
statistics  on  this  group  of  students. 

Thus  we  leam  that  there  are  over  19  mil- 
lion students  using  pupil  transportation. 
This  constitutes  approximately  88%  of  tbe 
student  population  and  oomes  close  to  the 
total  number  of  students  who  walk  or  use 
bicycles  to  get  to  school  (M.OOO.0OO) . 

When  these  riding  students  are  separated 
by  grade  level  we  find  that  67%  are  In  the 
elementary  grades  (K  thru  0th>.  17%  belong 
to  the  Intermediate  grades  (Tth  and  8th>. 
and  the  remaining  96%  belong  to  the  senior 
grades  (gth  thru  13th). 

When  tlie  same  students,  who  rlOe  school 
buses  are  classified  by  distance  to  school. 
-m  find  that  4%  live  less  than  one  mile  and 
63%  live  more  than  three  miles  ftom  WhoOl. 
To  better  estimate  the  total  travel  of  stu- 
dents In  school  buses,  it  was  necessary  to 
perform  an  extrapolation  of  the  data  con- 
tained In  the  flrst  and  last  columns  of  Table 
2.  We  thus  obtained  tbe  dlslrlbutten  of 
school  ChUdren  and  distance  to  school  whleb 
Is  presented  In  Table  3. 

TABLE  2.— NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  BY  MODE  OF  TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND  DISTANCE  FROM  SCHOOL 
|ln  ttMusamfel 


A  graphic  presentation  of  the  contents  of 
Table  3  is  seen  In  Figures  3  and  4.  These 
charts  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

There  are  nearly  60  million  students  en- 
roUed  In  the  primary  and  secondary  schools. 

Thlrty-el^t  percent,  or  approabnately  19 
mlUion  students,  are  tranqjorted  at  public 
expense  in  school  buses. 

When  school  biis  students  are  grouped  on 
the  basis  of  distance  to  school,  tbe  distribu- 
tion has  the  characteristics  of  a  normal 
curve  with  a  range  of  one  to  six-plus  mUes, 
a  mean  of  3.6  mUes  and  a  standard  devia- 
tion of  1.5  miles. 

TABLE  3.— DISTANCE  FROM  SCHOOL  FOR  BUS  RIDERS 


Modes  of  transportation 

Distance  from 
school  (miles) 

School 
bus 

Public 
trans- 
porta- 
tion 

Pri- 
vate 

auto-    Wlalk/ 
mo-        bi-    Other 
bile     cycle  modes 

Total 

Less  than  1... 

1  to  1.9 

2  to  2.9 

3  and  over 

.      796 
.  2,479 
.  3, 753 
.12.002 

52 
131 
485 
846 

1. 350  15. 059         52 
1,746    4,304         70 
1,97!    1,312         61 
3. 073        276          65 

17.309 
8.730 
7^582 

16,262 

ToUl 

.19,030 

1,514 

8. 140  20,951        248 

49,883 

AH  students 

School  bus  ridms 

Distance 

Number 

Number 

from  school 

(ttwu- 

(thou- 

Peitent 

(miles) 

sands 

Percent 

unds) 

Percent 

usace 

Otol 

17.309 

34.7 

796 

4.2 

4.6 

Ite2 

$,730 

17.5 

2,479 

13.1 

28.4 

2  to  3 

7^582 

15.2 

3,753 

19.7 

49.5 

3to4 

6,285 

112.6 

14,400 

123.0 

70.0 

4to5 

4.m 

>9.0 

■  4,000 

120.5 

89.1 

5to6 

3,741 

17.5 

2.500 

iU.9 

66.8 

6  plus 

1.746 

"3.5 

11,102 

15.7 

63.1 

Total.... 

49.883 

100 

19,030 

100 

38.1 

1  Estimated. 

1.2.  Estimates  of  Exposure:  Exposure  con- 
stitutes, m  general,  the  reference  base  from 
which  a  measure  of  performance  of  a  given 
system  can  be  taken.  Based  on  the  system 
and  on  the  type  of  performance  that  requires 
evaluation,  a  given  set  of  exposure  measures 
Is  selected  which  best  satisfies  tbe  needs. 

For  the  pupU  tranqxirtatton  system,  the 
safety  performance  of  the  entire  system  re- 
quires evaluation.  Here  we  want  to  know 
what  the  safety  performance  level  of  this 
system  is  in  absolute  terms  and  relative  to 
other  modes  of  transportation.  To  accom- 
plish this  evaluation  at  tbe  very  general  level, 
a  minimum  set  of  exposure  measurements 
(estimated)  must  be  obtained. 

This  minimum  set  consists  of  the  foUowlng 
items: 

Number  of  school  bus  vehicles  used. 

Total  mileage  driven  (vehicle  mUes) . 

Number  of  pupils  carried. 

Total  miles  of  travel  by  pupils  (passen- 
ger mUes) . 

Based  on  these  exposure  measurements  the 
foUowlng  performance  type  values  can  be 
obtained: 

Probability  of  a  school  bus  becoming  In- 
volved tn  an  accident. 

ProbabUlty  of  a  school  bus  accident  oc- 
curring in  a  mile  of  travel. 

Probability  of  a  pupU  rider  being  injured 
in  a  school  bus. 

Probability  of  pupU  being  Injured  In  one 
mUe  of  travel. 

This  set  of  groBs  statistics  permits  an  over- 
all safety  performance  evaluation  of  the 
school  bus  system.  By  obtaining  similar 
meastirements  for  other  modes  of  tranq>or- 
tatlon  the  safety  performanee  of  the  sobool 
bus  system  can  be  deeerlbed  In  terms  rela- 
tive to  these  other  systems. 

Total  miJeoye — meaawe  of  exposure 

The  estimated  number  of  school  biises  has 
been  placed  at  350,000  units,  30,000  of  which 
are  classified  as  station  wagons,  cars  and  vans 
(TypeH). 

In  order  to  estimate  the  total  mileage 
traveled  by  the  school  buses  It  Is  reasonable 
to  assume  that: 


A  national  estimate  can  be  obtained  from 
the  data  avaUable  In  some  of  the  States. 
(Table  4) 

Based  on  the  figure  of  9,266  average  annual 
miles  per  school  vehicle  for  the  81,061  units 
available,  we  can  estimate  that  the  total 
vehicle  mUeage  figure  for  the  entire  fieet  is 
close  to  2.31  billion  vehicle  mUes  and  the  total 
number  of  pupils  is  approximately  19,000,000. 
This  mUeage  figure  happens  to  coincide  with 
the  one  published  by  the  NSC  {Accident  Facts 
1972)  even  though  a  discrepancy  exists  in  tbe 
nvunber  of  vehicles  iised  by  tbe  system. 

One  other  empirical  verification  of  these 
estimates  comes  frtxn  the  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  transported,  obtained  by  ex- 
trapolating the  total  in  Table  4,  Is  very  cloee 
to  the  total  number  published  by  FHWA 
National  Personal  Transportation  Study  and 
based  on  census  data  ( 19,000,000) . 

Distance  traveled — meontre  of  exposure 

The  source  of  data  for  this  estimate  is  the 
portion  of  the  National  Transportation  Study 
which  deals  with  the  transportation  charac- 
teristics of  school  ChUdren.  Figure  3  and 
Table  3  repreeent  a  summary  (In  both  graph- 
ical and  ntunerlcal  form)  of  the  data  con- 
tained In  this  report  with  some  necessary 
extrapolations. 

The  procedure  adopted  in  arriving  at  an 
estimate  of  the  total  distance  traveled  by  all 
pupils  on  s<Aool  buses  is  to: 

Estimate  tbe  average  distance  from  school 
for  pui^ls  (3.6  miles). 

Multiply  this  estimate  by  a  routing  factor 
(1.6)  wfalch  is  used  In  converting  this  dis- 
tance into  mUes  of  travel. 

Finally  multiply  by  the  number  of  pupils 
(19  X  lO*)  and  the  number  of  trips 
(trips  =  2  X  180  achocA  days  =  360) . 

TABLE  4 


Numt>er 

Number  of  of 

pupils      buses 


Averafe 
Vehicle  miles/ 
mileace  bus 


Virtinia 618,690 

Michigan 775,407 

Arizona. 133,666 

New  Jersey 509,564 

Iowa 282,288 

Now  Mexico 109,702 

Ohio 1,189,883 

Wisconsin 421.008 

Massachusetts....      480,395 

Pennsylvania 1,364,048 

North  Carolina...      683,413 

Total 6,568,070 


6,808 
8,825 
1,434 
8.294 
6.483 
1,629 

11,286 
7,007 
5,190 

14,114 
9,981 


54,954,507 
86.205.572 
16.821,540 
87,603,480 
55,535.763 
14,350,500 

103.642,560 
81,511.081 
34.374,000 

148,121,983 
67,942.164 


8.072.0 
9,768.0 

11,730.0 

10.562.0 
8,566.0 
8,806.0 
9.183.0 

11,632.0 
6,623.0 

10.494.0 
6.807.0 


81,051    751,063,160    9,266.5 


Both  types  of  vehicles  (Tfpe  t  BcH)  either 
service  slmUar  routes  or  are  preoent  In  simi- 
lar proportions  in  many  States. 


By  carrying  out  this  procedure  we  have: 
PupU  mUe3=:3.e  mUesx  1.8  routing  factor  x 
(19X10«)  pupUsX 360  trips =40X19*. 

Tbe  value  of  3.S  mUes  average  distance 
from  school  was  obtained  by  computing  tbe 
wei^ted  mean  of  tbe  "Distance  from  School" 
odtimn  In  Table.  Tbe  estimate  of  the  routing 
factor  (1.6)  Is  somewhat  more  complex  and 
requires  further  clarification. 

This  value  was  derived  by  flrst  estimating 
that  the  average  number  of  routes  serviced 
by  (me  bus  U  1.4.  This  estimate  is  based  cm 
very  Uttle  data  but  Its  value  ^i>ears  very 
reasonable,  because  it  leads  to  an  acceptable 
average  number  of  pupils  per  route  of  64  and 
average  route  length  of  about  18  mUes.  A 
bl(^er  value  than  1.4  would  lead  to  a  lower 
niuiber  of  pupils  per  route  and  a  shorter 
average  route. 

Baaed  on  the  utilization  value  of  1.4  and 
the  number  of  buses  estimated  at  260,000,  the 
total  ntmiber  of  school  btis  routes  can  be 
estimated  at  860,000.  The  total  yearly  bus 
mUeage  (3.3  X 10*)  is  tised  to  arrive  at  the  18 
mile  average  route  length,  while  tbe  total 
ntunfoer  of  pupils  19x10*  is  used  to  obtain 
tbe  average  ntmiber  of  64  pupt}a  per  route. 
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TABIE  5.-SCH001  BUS  STATISTICS  (AS  POiLISMEO  IN  HSC  ACCIDENT  FACTS) 


rlVMV9r  of 


Annual  bm 
fflitn  (10>) 


Number  of 
Miwol  bn 
Us  (10^ 


Fitalitits 


Nuintwr  of 

bttS  KiCtJ«Hb 


Injuries 


Pupjii  (n  bus 


Pupjh, 
pedestnsn 


Others 


Tout 


Pupils 


Othcra 


ToM 


W7l.. 
IW».. 
MGB.. 

im.. 

W7.. 

n«.. 

1S6S.. 
19M.. 
1963.. 
VKt.. 
IMl.. 
1910.. 


290,000 

2K,aao 

25.000 

2se,oQo 

250,000 
225,000 
220,000 
200,000 
192. 3n 
190. 7S3 
100.766  . 
1/5,800. 


2.300 
2,200 
2.150 

1,950 
1,900 
i.«00 
1,750 
1,700 
1.675 
1.650 


20.0 

47,000 

19.  S 

42,000 

19.0 

39,000 

11.0 

37,000 

17.2 

33,000 

16.5 

34,000 

16.0 

32.900 

16.0 

10,700 

15.1 

9.969 

13.4 

9.246 

12.8 

9,279 

12.5 

9,908 

35 
25 
25 
25 
25 
15 
IS 
15 
II 
17 
38 
19 


50 
50 
50 
50 
35 
35 
35 

?g 
32 
27 
31 


65 
65 
65 
65 
60 
80 
80 
40 
37 
S3 
NA 
NA 


150 
140 
140 
140 
120 
130 
130 
90 
78 
102 
NA 
NA 


4,200 
3,900 
3,900 
3,600 
3,200 
3,800 
3,700 
3,700 
3,533 
2,906 
2,153 
2,067 


1,400 

1,500 

1,500 

1,400 

800 

1,200 

1,300 

1.100 

1,067 

1,356 

NA 

NA 


5.600 
5,400 
5,400 
5,000 

4,000 
5,000 
5,000 
4,800 
4,600 
4,262 
NA 
NA 


By  Knalysing'  tba  preaent  routing  proca- 
dure,  the  empirical  conclusion  was  reached 
that  pupils  are  heing  transported  only  dor- 
Inc  80%  or  the  route  trip  mUeaga.  This  would 
phtce  the  ^uth•M  stuMmts  at  a  distance  at 
104  route  milea  trom  school.  TIm  ratio  of 
\0»  route  mllas  to  the  6.8  aistanoe  m&ee 
from  scAooI  is  what  yieldM  the  value  of 
1.6  for  the  rooting  factor. 

Summary  of  exposure  esttmatea 

Number  of  BuBe8= 260,000 

Number  of  Ptipll8= 19,093.000 

School  Bus  Mileage =3.3  billion 

Pupil  Miles =40.0  billion 

1.3.  School  Bus  Ac^dents:  Accident  data 
are  by  far  the  most  Important  Information 
that  must  be  obtained  In  order  to  perform  a 
comprehenslTe  review  and  evaluation  of  the 
safety  performance  of  the  pt^iU  transporta- 
tloa  system. 

Generally,  a  repeat  Is  filed  on  each  motor 
vehicle  accident  which  results  In  an  Injury 
or  produces  damages  In  excess  of  a  mini- 
mum limit. 

School  bus  accidents  are  no  exception.  In 
fact,  every  time  a  school  bus  is  Involved  in 
an  accident,  two  reports  are  filed,  one  by 
the  police,  the  other  by  the  school  author- 
ities. 

Based  on  the  amount  of  available  Infor- 
mation oa  school  bus  accidents,  we  can  see 
that  very  little  has  and  is  being  done  with 
these  reports.  A  few  States  do  attempt 
some  type  of  analysis  but  In  all  instances 
the  reports  reflect  the  low  level  of  eS<Mt 
which  is  placed  on  such  analyses. 

In  1B«8.  the  Southwest  Research  Institute 
(SKI),  under  a  Oovemment  contract,  at- 
tempted to  compUe  a  "Statistical  Summary 
of  School  Bus  Accident  Data."  SRi's  efforts 
yielded  only  an  incomplete  set  of  very  gen- 
eral Information.  The  inability  of  SRI  to 
accomplish  the  task  was  entirely  due  to  the 
unavaflabillty  of  existing  data.  The  con- 
tractor was  fully  aware  of  the  existence  of 
school  bus  accident  report  files  and  ulti- 
niataly  leaned  that  most  of  the  information 
eontaiiMd  in  these  flies  was  not  and  could 
not  be  made  available  for  national  use.  Two 
of  the  strongest  reeoiameadatlons  In  the 
final  retort  were: 

The  development  and  adoptton  of  a  uni- 
form accident  reporting  procedure,  and 

The  yeetfly  compiUtloa,  by  each  State,  of 
a  Standard  School  Bus  Summary  Report 
aUallar  to  the  one  suggested  by  the  con- 
tractor. 

UnfcMtunately,  neither  reoommendaticm 
haa  been  carrlMl  out.  therefora  prwrenting 
■any  subataotlal  ImiHrovexiwnt  in  the  avall- 
abUlty  of  facu  In  tb»  acaa  of  achocfl  bus 
transportation. 

Under  these  eirctunstances,  we  find  that 
the  only  soiirce  of  national  statUUcs  on 
school  buaes  is  AocideiU  Facts  published  an- 
nuaUy  by  :mbc.  Th*  data  oontatnad  in  these 
bookleU  have  been  used  to  compile  the  in- 
formation In  Table  6  and  the  graphs  In  Fig- 
ure B.  Tahto  6  abowa  that  lnW7i  school 
buses  were  Involved  in  47,000  aoddants  re- 
sulting to  ISO  fatalitiee  and  6.600  Injuries 


The  fatalities  are  classified  as  pupils  on  buses 
(36),  pupils  as  pedestrians  (50).  other  non- 
pupll  (65).  The  injuries  (5,600)  are  sub- 
divided Into  pupils  (4,800)  and  others 
<1,400). 

All  of  these  figures  are  estimates  and  are 
subjecc  to  questioning.  The  total  number 
of  school  bus  accidents  (47.000)  was  pre- 
sumably obtained  by  extending  to  the  entire 
country  the  same  rates  (per  bus)  found  in 
those  States  In  which  complete  reporting  of 
school  bus  accidents  takes  place.  Some  of 
these  States  are  California,  North  Carolina, 
Kentucky  and  Ohio.  In  these  four  States  we 
find  that  16%  the  school  buses  are  Involved 
In  accidents.  The  approach  of  extending  this 
rat3  to  all  buses  nationwide  Is  quite  accept- 
able, but  since  we  differ  with  the  NSC  esti- 
mate of  total  number  of  buses  In  use,  our 
estimate  for  total  number  of  accidents  In 
1971  Is  40.000. 

There  Is  less  disagreement  with  the  esti- 
mate on  fatalities  even  though  our  estimate 
IS  158.  When  we  classify  the  school  bus  fatal- 
ities for  the  school  year  70-71  we  And  that 
of  the  ise  fatalities  17  were  pupils  on  the 
bus,  33  were  pupils  who  were  run  over  by 
the  bus,  S3  were  pupils  who  were  run  over  by 
stber  veblcles,  5  were  bus  drivers  and  70 
were  occupants  of  other  vehicles  Involved. 

Reliable  statistics  on  injuries  are  not  as 
readily  available  on  a  national  basis. 

It  appears  that  the  estimate  of  5.600  total 
Injuries  In  accidents  Involving  school  buses, 
as  published  in  Accident  Ftcts,  is  lower  than 
the  sum  at  the  actual  partial  count  of  re- 
porting States.  In  fact,  by  using  fairly  reli- 
able estimates  of  Injuries  for  those  six  large 
States  that  did  not  report  to  NSC,  we  can 
actually  count  appro.xlmately  8,200  nationally 
reported  total  injuries,  5,160  of  which  are 
pupils. 

There  Is  some  doubt  that  this  total  rep- 
resents all  mjurles.  The  problem  of  under- 
reporting, so  evident  in  the  totals  for  all 
types  of  accidents,  is  certainly  present,  on 
a  lower  scale,  In  injury  data.  Different  ap- 
proaches could  be  used  to  estimate  the  over- 
all total  and  different  results  would  be  ob- 
tained. Since  there  Is  no  sound  basis  for 
arriving  at  this  estimate,  we  prefer  to  accept 
the  figure  of  8,200  with  the  implied  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  actual  figure  Is  higher. 
Of  the  6,160-plus  pupils  who  are  injured  in 
school  bus  accidents,  no  nationwide  Informa- 
tion is  avaUable  on  the  source  of  injtiry  or 
level  of  injury.  Fortunately,  summary  re- 
ports were  found  for  every  school  bus  injury 
accident  which  occurred  m  the  State  of  New 
York  during  the  1966-67  school  year.  These 
accidents  accounted  for  65©  Injuries.  300  of 
which  were  suffered  by  pupDs.  By  focusing 
on  the  injured  pupfls,  we  find  that  only  21 
(7%)  were  pedestrians  while  the  remalntag 
282  (03%)  were  bus  occupants.  If  we  were 
to  extend  the  same  prcqjortlon  to  the  esti- 
mated national  totals,  we-  would  obtain  a 
national  estimate  of  360-plus  pedestrian  ta- 
Jurlas  with  the  remaining  4.800-pluB  Injured 
Inatde  the  bus.  As  to  the  type  of  Injuries 
that  occurs  in  the  bus.  a  aiirvey  conducted 
by  the  American  Society  of  Oral  Surgeons 


established  that  1,360  scfcool  chUdren  in 
school  buses  required  the  aervioes  of  an  oral 
surgeon  during  one  school  year. 

At  this  point  we  can  sumcnarize  tlie  school 
bus  accident  statistics  as  follows: 

School  buses  are  involved  in  approximately 
40.000  accidents  during  a  one  year  period. 

Most  of  these  accidents  qre  property  dam- 
age accidents  but  some  do  reaalt  in  injuries. 

There  are  an  estimated  8^00  injuries  asso- 
ciated with  school  buses.  Qf  these,  6,160  are 
to  pupils  while  the  remaining  8.050  are  to 
occupants  of  other  vehicles. 

Of  the  6,150  pupils  Injuitd  annuaUy  only 
a  small  portion  (7%)  are  Injured  as  pedes- 
trians while  the  remainlnfe  (93%)  are  in- 
jured inside  the  bus. 

•By  far  the  most  frequent  type  of  injuries 
inside  the  bus  are  facial  i»Jurles  which  ac- 
count for  over  one-fourth  of  the  injuries 
and  are  severe  enough  to  require  the  serv- 
icaetif  an  oral  surgeon. 

Approximately  156  peoj>lft  are  fataUy  in- 
jured In  school  bus  accidents  annually  Of 
these,  83  are  pupUs,  6  bus  drivers  and  70 
occupants  of  other  vehicles., 

Over  two  thh^s  of  the  pnpU  lataUtlea  are 
classified  as  pedestrians,  and  the  remainder 
as  bus  oocupmte. 

Half  of  the  pupUs  kUled  as  pedestrians  were 
struck  by  school  buses  anfl  ttie  other  half 
by  other  vehicles. 

By  combining  these  accident  statistics  with 
the  previously  stated  estimates  on  exposure 
we   can   obtam   a    general   measure   of  the 
safety  performance  of  the  pupU  transporta- 
tion system. 

Ihe  first  measure  to  be  tonsldered  Is  the 
probabUlty  of  a  school  hue  being  mvolved 
in  an  accident.  The  ratio  or  accidents  (40  - 
OOO)  to  number  of  buses  (261,000)  shows  that 
16%  of  the  buses  are  Jnvoited  in  aocidenU 
or  one  la  six.  All  vehicles  combUied  show 
that  one  In  four  is  iUaely  to  be  mvolved  in 
an  accident. 

The  ratio  of  accidents  to  vehicle  (bus) 
mileage,  yields  an  accident  Involvement  rate 
^n  ^  °'/?  luvolvemenrts  for  every  100.- 
000  miles  of  travel.  The  same  rate  for  all 
t^3  of  vehicles  combhted  is  approximately 

The  second  measure  listed  was  the  rate 
of  injury  to  the  pupU.  Thia  rate  can  be  ex- 
pressed  both  In  terms  of  mimber  of  pupils 
and  number  of  miles.  By  dividing  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  injured  (S.ijo)  by  the  total 
number  of  pupils  ushig  school  buses  (19 
mUllon)  we  find  that  one  pupu  out  of  3.700 
is  likely  to  be  mjured  in  a  sthool  bus  durine 

combined  Is  one  person  out  of  100 

The  estimated  number  ©f  annual  pupU 
miles  Is  40  bUllon.  Using  this  estimate  a 
rate  of  one  injury  per  8.0  mJUon  pupil  miles 
is  computed.  Based  on  an  average  vehicle 
occupancy  (PHWA  esthnate)  of  232  passen- 
gers  per  car  we  find  that  tie  same  rate  for 
CM«  is  about  one  injury  per  1.0  mUllon  pas- 
senger miles.  *^ 

f.^J]^.  ■*  »»muar  comparative  rates  for 
fa(»litie8  U  more  dUBcult  because  the  fa- 
talities associated  with  scUooI  buaea  have 
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completely  dUterent  cbaractarlstlca  than 
tboM  for  other  types  of  vehicles. 

The  number  of  1070-71  school  yoar  X»> 
tallties  wqMTienced  Inaldo  the  buaas  la  low 
(17)  whan  compared  to  the  number  otf  pedee- 
tfians  (68)  and  other  vehicle  oocupanta 
killed.  We  ahal.  refrain  from  computing  fa- 
tality rates  for  school  buses  for  two  im- 
portant reasons: 

The  numbers  are  small  and  subject  to 
large  variations. 

These  rates  would  not  provide  a  reasonable 
measure  of  performance  of  school  buses 
relative  to  other  vehicles. 

We  shall  therefore  limit  tha  analysis  of 
school  'bus  fatalities  to  the  actual  count  and 
with  the  general  IntezpretatloD  t^bat  iwdaa- 
trlan  fatalities  account  for  most  of  the  piqiUs 
killed  In  pupil  transportation.  (Tabta  «  aum- 
marlzea  all  of  theea  stattatlss.) 

We  should  also  meutioa  tha  typa  of  colli- 
slons  in  which  school  buaea  are  usually  in- 
volved. The  four  major  types  of  /ypifipn^ 
and  the  relative  frequency  of  each  is  shown 
below: 

1.  Collision  with  other  mot(»  vehicle  in 
traffic— 76%. 

2.  Collision  with  parked  motor  vehicle — 
11%. 

3.  Collision  with  fixed  object  and  run-off 
road — 12%.  \ 

4.  CoUlsion  with  pedestrian — 2%. 

The  trends  followed  by  the  school  bus 
accident  statistics  are  presented  In  Figure  5. 
This  figure  shows  that  the  correlation  be- 
tween accident,  injuries,  fatalitiea.  and  vehi- 
cle miles  has  remained  constant  In  the  last 
few  years.  This  Implies  that  the  steady  in- 
crease in  the  nvunber  of  acddents,  injuries. 
and  fatalities  is  mostly  explained  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  utilization  of  the  system. 

TABLE  6.— SUMMARY  OF  ACCIDENT  STATISTICS 
SdMol  buses    All  vehicles 


Accident  involved  vehicles 

Number  of  vehicles 

Aaident  involvement  rate/ve- 
hicle. 

Number  of  vehicle  miles 

Accident  involvement  rateiV.M 
Nuinber  of  injured  occupants. 

Nvmberof  users 

Ifljury  rate/user 

Number  of  passenger  miles... 
Injury  rate/passenger  miles... 
Vehicle  oaupant  fatalities 

Pedestrian  fatalities 


40,000 28,000,000. 

250,000 113,000,000. 

0.16 0.25. 

2.3X10» UxlOu. 

1.75X10-*....  2.4X10-5. 

4,800 2,000,000. 

19X10».     ...  200X10*. 

2.5X10-* 100XlO-«. 

40X10» 2j4x10h. 

1.2X10-' 8.3X10-'. 

17  (20  per-       44,100(8) 
ceifO.  percent). 

66  (80  per-        10,600  (20 
cenO.  percent). 


2.0 THK    SCHOOI.    BUS 

2.1.  Vehicle  Structure:  In  Its  report  of  a 
gradecroesing  accident  at  Waterloo,  Ne- 
braska, the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  (NT8B)  concluded -ttiat  the  structiiral 
assembly  of  school  bus  bodies  might  be 
Inadequate.  That  accldeijt  which  occiured 
on  October  2.  1967.  showed  that  major  ele- 
ments of  the  school  bus  body  had  clearly 
separated  under  severe  crash  forces  restating 
from  a  collision  with  a  train.'The  separations 
occurred,  at  points  where  fasteners  used  to 
assemble  many  elements  of  the  schocd  bus 
were  feW  and  widely  spaced. 

A  second  accident  Investigated  by  the 
NTSB  occurred  at  Decatur.  Alabanut,  April 
23.  1968.  In  this  accident,  the  school  bus 
brakes  failed  at  the  top  of  a  long  hUl.  The 
driver  was  unable  fo  control  the  b\is  and 
ran  off  the  shoulder  at  a  turn  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill  Into  a  deep,  eroded  gully. 
The  forward  upper  right-hand  section  of  the 
bus  body  was  destroyed  as  it  struck  exposed 
tree  roots,  rocks  and  a  fencepost.  Povir  fatal 
Injuries  occurred,  two  near  the  collapsed  for- 
ward portion  of  the  bus  structure,  two  at 
unknown  seat  locations. 

In  addition,  several  passengers  suffered 
lacerations  attributed  to  contact  with  ex- 
posed sharp  edges  of  the  bus  Interior  sheet 


metal.  The  distortion  of  Htm  upper  right- 
hand  front  structure  of  the  bus  caused  the 
mterlor  abset  metal,  particularly  the  ceil- 
ing panels,  to  fall  at  the  Joints,  exposing 
sharp  metal  edges  which  may  have  oontrlh- 
utcd  to  some  of  the  reported  Injuriea. 

The  exposure  of  the  sharp  edges  of  the 
interior  roof  panels  was  made  poeaible  by 
the  very  wide  spacing  of  the  securing  screws 
which  are  used  to  fasten  the  sheet  metal 
edges  to  each  other  and  to  the  roof  bowa. 
This  wide  spacing  of  fasteners  does  not  aUow 
the  sheet  metal  to  transfer  the  loads  de- 
veloped in  a  crash  to  the  main  body  struc- 
ture. Consequently,  as  the  structure  col- 
lapses, sharp  edges  of  the  sheet  metal  panels 
are  expoeed.  The  NTSB  report  Implied  that 
the  collapse  oC  the  bus  body  might  not  have 
been  so  complete  had  all  the  celling  panel 
Joints  held. 

Another  accident  occurred  on  November  IB, 
1068,  in  Himtsville,  Alabama,  when  the 
brakes  failed  as  a  school  bus  was  descending 
a  hill.  The  bus  ran  off  the  road  after  faUlng 
to  negotiate  a  turn  and  rolled  over.  The  rear 
portion  of  the  body  struck  a  tree  which  pene- 
trated the  passenger  ccxnpartment  at  the  last 
row  of  seats.  The  right  rear  seat  was  torn  out 
killing  one  occupant  and  serloiisly  injuring 
the  other. 

The  rear  section  of  the  bus  body  separated 
neatly  from  the  forward  section,  with  very 
little  deformation.  There  was  a  very  wide 
spacing  of  rivets  used  In  the  construction  of 
the  body  shell.  Cloee  observation  of  the  acci- 
dent showed  that  rivets  had  pulled  through 
the  parent  material  or  through  the  panel 
edge.  Analysis  of  this  bos  indicates  that  the 
penetration  of  the  tree  into  the  rear  section 
of  the  bus  would  have  been  reduced  if  the 
fasteners  had  been  sufficient  to  transfer  a 
significant  portion  of  the  load  mto  the  next 
section. 

In  a  runaway  crash  ht  Monarch  Pass  near 
Gunnison,  Colorado,  on  September  11,  1971. 
driver  inexperience,  unfamlliarlty  with  the 
vehicle,  and  lack  of  prc^)er  emergency  train- 
ing were  the  malor  causes.  The  bus  uncon- 
trollably careened  down  a  steep  grade  and 
eventually  overtook  the  slower  moving  traf- 
fic that  occupied  both  lanes  of  a  two-lane 
highway.  To  avoid  an  Impending  crash  with 
this  traffic,  the  driver  veered  the  bus  into  a 
gas  station  driveway,  traveling  at  a  cal- 
culated speed  of  70+  mph.  The  bus  sptm 
sideways  and  then  rolled  over  two  and  a 
half  times  before  coming  to  rest. 

Structural  damage  was  severe.  All  support- 
ing side  poets  failed  and  the  roof  collapsed  to 
the  level  of  the  seat  backs.  Two  passengers 
were  ejected  at  the  beglnnihg  of  the  second 
complete  rollover,  and  87  of  the  remaining 
46  occuT)ants  were  ejected  during  the  final 
one-half  roll  of  the  hue.  Eight  members  of 
the  Gunnison  High  Schocd  Junior  varsity 
football  team  and  their  assistant  coach  were 
killed,  and  29  others  were  injured  in  the  ac- 
cident. All  fatally  In.Tured  occupants  were 
either  totally  and  partially  ejected  from  the 
bus. 

A  number  of  possible  stntctural  modifica- 
tions were  recommended  in  the  Monarch 
Pass  report,  including: 

a>  Add  two  body/roof  bows,  one  forward 
of  the  front  door,  and  the  second  at  the  rear 
of  the  bus  around  the  emerereney  exit,  to 
Increase  the  structural  strength  and  protect 
the  door  egress  passages. 

b)  Specify  minimum  requirements  for  the 
method  of  anchoring  the  bvs  body  to  the 
frame. 

c)  Modify  constrnctlon  techniques  which 
reduce  the  load  carrying  strength  of  struc- 
tural members  through  improper  welding. 

d)  Increase  the  section  modulus  of  side/ 
roof  bows. 

e)  Extend  aide  bows  below -the  floor  level 
and  secure  with  a  gusset  to  increase  the 
torsional  rigidity  of  the  bus  supers trtifcture 
and  protect  the  gas  tanks. 


f)  Mount  the  outboard  side  of  the  seat 
to  the  sidewall  of  the  bus  so  that  the  seat 
wUl  act  as  a  gtisset  between  the  floor  and 
the  sidewall  thereby  increasing  the  rigidity 
of  the  superstructure. 

g)  Adhere  to  the  NTSB  recommendation 
to  increase  joint  efficiency  if  body  manu- 
facturers continue  to  use  numerous  short 
longitudinal  panel  sections. 

h)  Other  school  bus  design  recommenda- 
tions were  made  with  regard  to  fuel  tank 
location,  prevention  of  fuel  leakage,  the 
securing  of  seat  cushions  and  removable 
panels. 

The  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
Is  investigating  an  accident  involving  tha 
collision  between  a  train  and  a  school  bus 
at  Congers,  New  York,  on  March  34,  1872. 
This  accident  resulted  in  five  fatalities  and 
Injuries  to  forty-five  bus  occupants. 

Failure  of  the  driver  to  stop  at  the  crossing 
(apparently  unaware  of  the  oncoming  train) 
was  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  accident. 
The  83  car  freight  train  powered  by  three 
diesel  locomotives  impacted  the  school  bus 
at  an  estimated  speed  of  25  to  SO  mph  and 
carried  the  bus  027  feet  from  the  crossliig 
before  it  stopped.  This  impact  resulted  in 
gross  dlsmtegratlon  ot  the  school  bus  and 
left  the  bus  wrapped  around  the  front  of  the 
locomotive.  Twenty-three  occupants  were 
ejected  when  the  rear  section  separated  im- 
mediately after  impact.  An  additional  four 
were  ejected  as  the  train  came  to  a  halt. 
Two  of  the  latter  were  ejected  on  to  the 
tracks  and  fatally  injured  as  the  train  passed 
over  them.  The  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  concluded  that  "the  construc- 
tion method  employing  relatively  few  widely 
spaced  rivets  and  other  fasteners  through- 
out the  body  of  the  school  bus  appears  to 
have  contributed  to  the  large-scale  dis- 
integration of  the  school  bus  body  and 
chassis." 

In  each  of  these  accidents,  two  involving 
collision  between  a  train  and  school  bus 
and  three  In  which  the  school  bus  rolled  over, 
the  Safety  Board  has  Indicated  that  the 
school  bus  structure  was  inadeqviate.  Based 
on  these  accident  mvestlgatlons.  It  f^ipears 
that  there  Is  definite  room  for  Improvement 
In  the  design  and  fabrication  techniques 
used  by  the  school  bus  Industry. 

One  suggested  modification  is  the  NTSB 
rivet  spacing  recommendation.  The  rivet 
patterns  used  to  Join  sheet  metal  panels  do 
not  comply  with  standard  design  procedures. 
Improvement  in  the  rivet  patterns  could 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  exposing  sharp  edges 
caused  by  the  separation  of  sheet  metal 
panels  during  a  crash  and  would  also  provide 
some  Improvement  In  structural  mtegrlty. 
This  recommendation  is  discussed  In  more 
detail  in  section  2.2. 

A  complete  evaluation  of  the  school  btis 
structure  of  today's  buses  is  in  order.  While 
it  is  true  that  domestically  produced  school 
buses  are  quite  similar  in  construction,  subtle 
dtfTerences  do  exist  in  the  basic  structure  be- 
tween manufacturers.  The  section  modules  of 
the  roof  bows  vary  as  does  the  metal  gauge 
or  thickness  of  the  metal  structure  and 
panels.  Some  bus  bodies  use  numerous  short 
longitudinal  panel  sections,  others  use  long 
contlnixous  sections.  Variation  in  welding. 
high  shear  fastsxiers,  rivets,  bolts,  etc.  used  in 
Joint  construction  is  yet  another  factor  to 
body  structural  integrity  that  Infiuences  the 
bus  design  and  method  of  manufacture. 

One  approach  to  establishing  Improved 
structure  of  the  school  bus  would  be  to  in- 
corporate into  a  single  unit  the  bast  of  the 
several  construction  methods  now  practiced 
by  the  industry.  Testing  and  evaluation  of 
this  unit  woiild  establish  a  level  of  perform- 
ance which  could  then  be  translated  into  a 
meaningftil  federal  regulation  to  control 
structural  strength  of  school  buses. 

2.2.  Structiaal  Joints:  The  Vehicle  Equip- 
ment   Safety    Oommlsslon,    in    Regulation 
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VKSC-8.  Mlnjmum  B«qulrement8  of  Scbool 
Bus  Construction  and  Equipment,  «peclfles 
body  conatnictfon  requirements.  Two  slgntd- 
otUzt  sections  In  this  q>eclflcatlon  apply  to 
the  school  bus  body  structure.  Tlie  fint 
section: 

8.9.  The  't>uB  body.  Including  all  of  Its 
oomponenta  and  relnforoements,  shall  be  of 
suiBclent  strength  to  support  the  entire 
aretght  ot  the  fully  loaded  vehicle  on  Its  top 
or  Bide  If  over^ura«4.  The  body  shall  be  de- 
sighed'  and  buUt  to  provide  Impact  and 
penetration  resistance  Into  the  passenger 
compartment.  The  deflection  of  the  body 
after  testing  tn  aiccordsnce  with  the  c6de 
must  not  exceed  the  following  measurements : 

A.  Deflection  at  center  of  roof  bow,  8.00 
Inches. 

B.  Dedeetlon  at  each  side  pillar  at  window 
sin,  1.00  Inches. 

C.  Deflection  at  center  of  floor,  .40  Incl^. 
in0  secdnd? 

S.4.  Strmigth  of  Structural  Joints  of  School 
Bus  Bodies.  It  b  the  Intent  of  this  section 
to  Insure  tbat  all  structural  Joints  within  bus 
bodies  which  employ  discrete  fasteners.  In- 
otudfng  those  between  heavy  gauge  members 
and  thoee  which  Join  panels  to  panels  or 
panels  to  heavier  structures,  achieve  a  sig- 
nificant proportion  of  the  strength  of  the 
parent  mrtal,  so  that  all  available  panel  ma- 
terials ar»  capable  of  serving  as  part  of  the 
structure.  Accordingly,  In  all  Joints  of  the 
above  named  types  which  employ  discrete 
fasteners  such  aa  rivets,  screws  or  bolts,  the 
pitch  of  fasteners  shall  not  exceed  34  times 
the  thickness  of  the  thickest  material  used 
In  the  Joint.  Alternatively,  for  any  method 
of  foming  such  structural  members,  It  shall 
be  demonstrated  by  calculation  that  the 
strength  of  such  Joints  Is  at  least  00%  of 
the  tensile  strength. 

Section  5.8  U  referensed  In  Safety  Beeom- 
mendatlon  H-7a-30  Issued  by  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  on  Septem- 
ber a.  1972.  The  Safety  Board  has  recom- 
mended the  NHTSA  "expeditiously"  adopt 
this  requirement  for  specifying  strength  of 
structiiral  Joints  of  school  buses.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  at  this  time  that  section  S  8 
of  VX8C-8  presumes  that  the  panel  thickness 
la  adequate  to  the  first  place.  That  is  the 
panel  itself  is  capable  of  withstanding  a 
certain  amount  of  load  under  crash  condi- 
tions. Panels  are  designed,  in  some  Instances, 
as  nonstructuzml.  Such  panels  have  "snaD" 
fasteners  which  f aclUtate  easy  and  rapid  re- 
moval for  "quick"  access  to  equipment.  Theee 
are  not  intended  to  carry  a  structural  load 
and  prMumaUy  would  be  exempt  from  the 
standard. 

Section  5J  of  the  regulation  addresses  It- 
self to  the  performance  of  the  school  bus 
body  structure.  It  slmuUtes  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  the  perf  ormanoea  of  the  vehicle  struc- 
ture when  ov«rtum«l  or  on  its  side.  It  does 
not,  however.  stmulaU  the  dynamics  of  the 
craah  condition  to  which  the  bus  would  be 
subjected  In  a  rollover  aceldent. 

Analyata  has  ahown  that  the  school  bus 
which  eiqMrlenoed  a  complete  roof  faUure  In 
0»e  Monarch  Pa«  tragwly.  in  aU  probability, 
could  meet  the  body  structure  requlrwnent 
of  B.3.  That  to.  It  could  support  Its  own  weight 
when  overturned.  However,  the  dynamic 
loading  of  the  bus  stmeture  resulting  trom 
this  severe  rollover  incident  was  several 
magnitudes  hlipier  than  the  loading  requlre- 
^nents  of  Regulation  VMC-«: 

Again.  Joint  efllclencles  of  60*,  80%  or 
even  108%  would  be  of  no  avaU  to  prevent- 
ing the  total  roof  failure  of  this  particular 
bus  whaa  subjected  to  a  cratfi  of  this  type. 
TTnleM  t3w  basic  structural  strength  of  the 
load  carrying  memben  to  adequate  for  the 
crarti  eopdmons  imposed.  Joint  eflletency  is 
superfluous. 

In  summary,  the  Improvement  to  the  rivet 
pattern  opuld  reduce  the  likelihood  of  ez- 
poalng  sharp  edgea  caused  by  separetlon  of 


Sheet  metal  panels  during  a  crash,  but  It  to 
unlikely  that  this  reqtiirement  alone  wffl 
significantly  hnprove  craahworthlness  of  the 
bus. 

'  It -may  be  acceptable  practice  to  use  the 
"snap-on"  panel,  which  has  a  very  low  Joint 
efficiency,  provided  that  the  panel  edges  are 
not  sharp  and  are  rounded  off.  Such  paneto 
would  not  contribute  lo  the  structural 
strength  of  the  bus,  but  would  help  In 
reducing  tojury. 

An  Important  question  to  be  answered  to 
Whether  or  not  NHTBA  should  adopt  section 
5.6  Joint  Strang^,  as  a  standard.  As  pointed 
out  by  the  NTBB,  Regulation  VB8C-6  ".  .  . 
when  Implemented  by  the  States,  would  re- 
quire that  all  school  busaA  under  State  pur- 
chasing authority  have  substantially  tn- 
ereaseit  strength  of  structural  Jotots."  If 
adopted,  thte  regulation  would  provide  Im- 
proved pro  ctlon  for  children  riding  on 
school  buses.  Forty-four  member  States  have 
endorsed  Regulation  VESC-6  which  will  ap- 
ply to  school  buses  manufactured  after  Oc- 
tober 1, 1972.  The  regulatian,  however,  to  only 
a  guide;  todtvldual  States  will  have  to  take 
action  to  establish  the  requirement  for  buses 
MM  to  their  States.  It  is  expected  that  a 
oonslderable  amount  of  time  will  pass  before 
the  States  adopt  the  requirements  of  section 
5.6  unlees  a  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Standard  to  enacted. 

a.8.  Pupil  Seating  and  Restratot  Systems: 
KHTSA  has  conducted  studies  of  Injury 
modes  to  school  bus  crashes.  Pull -scale  crash 
tests  were  conducted  by  the  University  of 
Oaltfomla,  Los  Angeles,  under  Contract  FH- 
11-6871,  School  Bus  Seat  Restratot.  It  to 
evident  from  thto  and  other  work  on  thto 
problem,  that  by  preventing  ejection  from 
the  bus,  and  providing  a  passive  protection 
system  Including  well-padded,  high-backed 
seats,  the  severity  of  most  tojury  modes  can 
be  eliminated  or  greatly  reduced. 

NHTSA  has  already  taken  action  to  prevent 
ejection  to  the  form  of  Federal  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Standfird  No.  217,  Bus  Window  Reten- 
tion and  Release.  In  addition,  a  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  on  aeattog  systems  for 
buses  was  recently  Issued.  Thto  standard  will 
provide  a  high  level  of  crash  protection  to 
most  school  biis  crash  situations,  and  will 
emphasize  fully  passive  protection.  The  bus 
manufactvu«r  however  to  given  an  option  to 
install  an  alternative  restraint  system  ustog 
seat  belts  equipped  with  a  warntog  system. 
If  thto  option  to  used,  strtogent  performance 
requirements  for  the  seat  are  reduced  some- 
what. 

The  fact  that  today's  buses  were  not  de- 
signed for  the  installation  of  safety  belts 
presents  a  slsable  problem.  Most  current  bus 
seat  anchorages,  as  well  as  many  of  the  seat 
frames,  are  not  structurally  adequate  to 
withstand  safety  belt  loads.  Consequently, 
belts  cannot  be  attached  directly  to  the  seats. 
Passing  the  belts  through  the  seat  to  the  floor 
structure,  as  to  automobiles,  to  not  practical 
because  the  belts  would  pass  through  the 
space  occupied  by  the  feet  and  legs  of  other 
passengers  seated  to  the  rear. 

A  far  greater  problem  to  the  case  of  school 
buses  and  certato  public  buses  equipped  with 
a  relative  low-b«Mked  seat  with  a  rigid  frame 
around  the  top  edge,  has  become  apparent 
during  a  number  of  bus  crash  tests.  Indica- 
tions are  that  occupants  wearing  lap  belts 
could  be  more  seriously  tojured  to  a  head-on 
coUlalon  than  those  not  wearing  belts  at  all. 
The  occupant  wearing  a  lap  belt  to  restrained 
In  such  a  manner  that  It  to  likely  hi/ face  or 
neck  will  impact  the  top  of  the  low-backed 
seat  to  front  of  him  while  the  unrestratoed 
occupant  would  more  likely  impact  the  flat 
back  siulaoe  of  the  seat  with  hto  upper  torso 
receiving  the  majority  of  the  Impact  force. 

A  further  prot^em  arlsea  because  of  the 
broad  taoge  to  size  of  acliool  bus  occupants. 
No  htit  system  has  been  ((ealgned  which  will 
accommodate  either  two  large  occupants  or 
three  smaUer  occupants  to  the  same  seat.  Tet 


such  alternate  seat  use  to  dotomon  where  thS 
same  bus  alternately  or  ocneurrently  carriee 
ktodergto'teh  and  hl^  school  students. 

An  ciptiOn  to  fully  passive  protection  is  be- 
ing considered  to  the  b\is  o^upant  protection 
standard  whlcl^  would  require  seat  belts  eom- 
btoed  with  a  sensing  and  %arntog  system  to 
assure  that  the  belts  are  used.  A  system  of 
thto  type  to  probably  too  aoa&y  and^  vandai- 
ism-prone  for  most  school  bus  applications. 

Consideration  to  betog  given  for  the  follow- 
ing: 

Incorporation  of  high,  rear-padded  seats 
backs; 

Strong,  padded  hip  restratote  or  armrest 
on  the  BlBIe  side  of  each  sent  and; 

Adequate  fastentog  of  tlie  seats  to  the  bus 
flodr.        ■'  "  'J  -       ■ ' 

A  prbgitm  to  needed  to  jsupport  thto  pad- 
ded, encapsulated  'eipproa^  to  pupil  pro- 
tection durl]^  Interior  iQipaeA.  The  safety 
benefits  derived  from  thto  approach  must  be 
carefully  analysed,  since  reduction  of  seating 
capacity  which  results  from  higher  seat  backs, 
for  example,  may  adverse^  affect  the  total 
pupQ  tran;^x>rtation  system.  School  dtotrlcts, 
as  a  consequence,  would  be  forced  to  pur- 
chase additional  buses,  or  Itiey  might  have  to 
resort  to  overcrowding,  creattog  the  inherent 
unsafe  standee  situation. 

Seat  development,  therefore,  to  of  great  Im- 
portance for  upgrading  occupant  protection 
capability  In  the  bus  interior.  A  program  to 
conttoue  the  development  of  an  optimum 
seattog  system  for  school  bus  safety  to  reccxn- 
mended.  Installation  and  testing  of  proto- 
type seating  systems  coukl  be  tocluded  In 
other  school  bus  testing  programs  as  a 
"plCTT  back"  test  to  body  structiuv  develop- 
ment. 

24.  Vehicle  Brakes:  Durtog  1970,  NHTSA 
conducted  field  surveys  of  school  buses  In 
several  States  to  determine  how  well  a  recall 
campalf?n  involving  three  ehassto  and  twelve 
different  body  manufacturers  had  been  car- 
ried out.  The  original  campaign  Involved 
changes  to  the  hydraulic  master  cylinder  of 
the  biu  braking  system.  The  results  of  thto 
survey  have  shown  that  of  the  flfty-six  addi- 
tional safety  related  defects  found,  twenty- 
six  were  related  to  the  brake  system. 

Mine  recall  campaigns  provided  for  the 
correction  of  safety  defects  on  approximately 
203.600  school  buses  and  trucks  through 
November  1971.  Brake  sj^m  related  de- 
fects accounted  for  over  seventy-five  percent 
of  these  corrections. 

Of  the  seventeen  school-bus-related  ac- 
cidents reported  In  depth  by  the  various 
NHTSA-sponsored  multldlaclpllnary  accident 
Investigation  teams  throu^out  the  co\intry, 
five  were  directly  attributed  to  the  faUure 
of  the  buses'  braking  system  (five  were  at- 
trfbuted  to  the  driver  vrtor.  one  to  faulty 
steering,  one  to  faUure  of  the  heater  hose 
and  five  were  a  result  of  fidluree  to  the  op- 
posing vehicle) . 

Had  the  brakes  held  for  the  driver  of  the 
ninaway  atdiool  bus  on  ths  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 11,  1871,  the  nine  fatalities  that 
resulted  In  the  Monarch  Pass,  Colorado 
tragedy,  would  have  been  averted.  Clearly, 
the  braking  sjrstem  of  the  school  bus  to 
one  of  the  most.  If  not  the  most  important 
safety  related  vehicle  system  requiring  our 
attention. 

In  August  1972,  NHTSA  Issued  an  amend- 
ment to  FMVSS  No.  lOB  establishing  new 
requirements  for  hydra^lla  brake  and  park- 
ing brake  systems  and  extending  thto  stand- 
ard to  cover  all  vehicles  including  trucks 
and  buses  so  eqtUpped,  effective  Septem- 
ber 1,  1875.  The  amended  (rtandard  speclflea 
stopping  distance,  linear  Bt«billty  while  stop- 
ptog,  fade  resistance  and  fade  recovery.  All 
vehicles  eqxUpped  with  hydraulic  brakes 
m\iBt  have  a  split  service  brake  system  with 
partial  failure  or  an  "emergency"  braking 
feature.  The  amendment  lUso  requires  driver 
warning  (lamp  to  light) .  to  the  event  oS 
hydraulic  pressure  failure  or  when  the  level 
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of  brake  fluid  in  the  master  cylinder  drops 
to  an  unsafe  level. 

Earlter,  FMVSS  No.  131  was  isBued  to  mder 
to  establish  performance  roqulrMbmts  for 
vehicles  equipped  with  air  brake  systems. 
The  standard  eetabllshse  reqUtremehts  to 
govern  the  hraktog  brtiavlor  of  the  vehfele 
during  application  of  the  service  brakes  to- 
cludtng  minimum  stopping  distance,  fade  re- 
stotance  and  recovery,  lateral  stability  and 
wheel  lockup.  A  warning  system  must  be 
provided  to  warn  of  brake  system  fsnure. 
An  emergency  back  up  brake  system  to  also 
specifled  In  the  standard.  Thto  standard  be- 
comes effective  for  school  buses  on  Septem- 
ber 1, 1974. 

Additional  equipment  standards  relattog  to 
brake  systems  have  also  been  established: 
FMVSS  No.  106  Hydraulic  Brake  Hoses  and 
FMVSS  No.  116,  Hydraulic  Braker  FtuUto.  A 
proposed  standards,  brake  shoe  and  pad  aa- 
semblles,  will  specify  crttleal  performance 
charactertotlcs  for  these  brake  systems  com- 
ponents. 

These  requirements  do  not,  however,  repre- 
sent the  full  capabilities  of  present  braktog 
technology.  Anti-lock  brake  systems  are 
needed  to  supplement  the  present  brake  sys- 
tems and  prevent  undesirable  skid  condi- 
tions. More  strtogent  requirements  for  ve- 
hicle stopping  dtotanoes,  pedal  effort  ranges, 
and  fade  charactertotlcs  are  needed.  "Hot" 
and  "wet"  recovery  requirements  need  up- 
gradtog  and  new  tests,  including  spike  stop 
tests  to  evaluate  structiu^l  integrity  of  the 
brake  and  ehassto  components,  should  be 
specifled. 

The  present  brake  system  standards  are 
not  effective  for  school  buses  until  Septem- 
ber 1,  1974,  or  September  1,  1975.  Therefore, 
thto  agency  should  encourage  manuf  acturere 
to  Implement  the  provtoions  of  these  stand- 
ards on  the  school  bus  fleet  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. It  to  suggested  that  the  school  bus  be 
the  first  to  benefit  by  the  "phasing  in"  of  the 
new  brake  system  specified.  In  addition,  more 
advanced  braking  systems  such  as  "auto- 
matic emergency  brakes"  could  be  provided 
for  school  buses  by  the  manufacturers  long 
before  the  Federal  government  imposes  such 
a  standard  on  the  todustry. 

Braktog  conttoues  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant single  element  of  accident  avoidance 
from  the  standpotot  of  vehicle  performance. 
The  full  utilization  of  the  todustry's  tech- 
nological capability  In  thto  area  to  therefore 
of  highest  Importance  to  school  busaafety. 

2.5.  Vehicle  Handing  and  stability  systems: 
Vehicle  handltog  and  stability  characterto- 
tlcs are  critically  related  to  school  bus  ac- 
cident avoidance.  Driver-vehicle  characterto- 
tlcs are  vital  to  vehicle  maneuvering  and  are 
dependent  upon  matching  driver  character- 
istics to  the  vehicle  (tocludtog  steering,  stis- 
pension,  brake  and  acceleration  system). 
These  in  turn  must  be  compatible  with  road- 
way surface  and  dynamic  traffic  environ- 
ments. 

The  handling  characteristics  of  the  vehicle 
are  first  identified  as  related  to  steering, 
suspension,  center  of  gravity  and  power.  As 
these  system  performance  requirements  are 
defined,  the  base  line  for  the  Vehicle  Han- 
dling and  Stability  Systems  will  be  estab- 
lished. 

Tires  and  wheels  have  a  significant  effect 
on  vehicle  handling.  Standards  to  cover  tires 
and  rims  for  school  buses  will  be  Issued  to 
1974  at  which  time  all  types  of  new  tires  will 
be  covered  by  standards.  When  these  rules 
become  effective,  they  will  be  combined  with 
extotlng  Standards  109  and  110  so  that  all 
new  tires  to  1976  will  be  covered  by  one 
standard. 

A  similar  consolidation  and  reallngment  is 
planned  for  retreaded  tires.  Standard  117  for 
passenger  can  has  already  been  Issued  and 
the  rule  for  retreadtog  other  than  passenger 
car  tires  Is  proposed  for  Issuance  In  the 
Spring  of  1973.  Included  In  the  fihal  rule  will 
be  regulations  on  casing  age.  Upon  qomple- 


tlon  of  research  now  underway  at  NHTSA,  an 
amendment  will  be  made  to  Standard  109  to 
include  minimum  preformance  of  tires  for 
skid  and  traction. 

With  the  exception  of  standards  on  tires,  it 
is  not  expected  that  school  bus  handling  and 
stability  standards  will  be  Issued  In  the  for- 
seeable  future.  Research  to  currently  betog 
conducted  on  passenger  cars,  trucks  and 
buses.  However,  current  plans  do  not  allow 
for  issuance  of  standards  relattog  to  handling 
and  stability  of  passenger  cars  before  1976. 
While  thto  may  be  an  important  area  rela- 
tive to  school  bus  safety,  the  cost  effective- 
ness of  pushtog  the  "state-of-the-art"  of  bus 
handltog  and  stability  Is  questionable  at  this 
time. 

2.6.  Visibility  Systems:  The  visibility  sys- 
tems of  a  motor  vehicle  are  concerned  with 
all  operating  facton.  systems  and  compo- 
nents which  affect  the  driver's  ahUtty  to  see 
sufficiently  In  any  direction.  Visibility  sys- 
tems that  relate  to  school  buses  Include: 

1.  Lighting  and  reflectors. 

2.  Direct  fields  of  view. 

3.  Indirect  visibility. 

4.  Anti-glare  and  adverse  weather  visibility 
(includes  defoggtog.  defrosttog.  wiping, 
washing  and  spray  protection). 

In  general,  thto  area  to  already  covered  by 
eztottog  standards  which  apply  to  all  vehicles 
tocluding  school  buses.  Upgradtog  and  Im- 
provement of  these  regulations  to  a  continu- 
ing effort.  Projected  beyond  1976  to  a  plan  to 
further  totegrate  and  systematise  overall  vis- 
ibility requirements  In  order  to  ensure  ade- 
quate safety  performance  with  minimum  re- 
striction on  motor  vehicle  design  innovation 
and  styling. 

Over  thirty  school  children  are  struck  and 
killed  annually  by  a  school  bus  as  they  enter 
or  leave.  Thto  t}rpe  of  accident  is  exemplified 
by  the  small  child  who  walks  to  front  of  the 
bus  and  to  run  over  because  the  driver  mto- 
takenly  thinks  that  all  of  the  children  are 
clear.  The  driver  simply  does  not  see  the 
child.  Indirect  vtolblllty  aids  that  provide 
visibility  to  all  areas  around  the  bus,  toclud- 
ing the  underside,  need  to  be  developed. 

2.7,  Driver  Environment:  Accidents  can  be 
caused  by  Inadequate  human  engtoeerlng. 
The  driver's  attention  to  the  road  may  be 
diverted  while  looking  for  a  control,  and  he 
may  not  find  that  control  in  time  to  avoid 
an  accident.  If  he  to  short,  he  may  not  be 
able  to  adjust  the  seat  for  adequate  visi- 
bility or  for  proper  reach  to  the  controto. 
The  shoulder  belt  may  be  too  uncomfortable 
to  wear.  In  addition  to  factore  affecting  the 
man-machtoe  Interface,  the  critical  problem 
of  "driving  while  under  the  Influence"  also 
extots.  There  to  also  the  problem  of  carbon 
monoxide  build  up  to  the  driver's  blood 
stream  due  to  seepage  of  exhaust  fumes 
toto  the  passenger  compartment.  Driver 
fatigue  to  another  problem. 

Driver  Environment  Systems  to  the  term 
applied  to  those  toterlor  elements  and  their 
toteractlons  that  Influence  the  driver's  ability 
to  operate  and  control  hto  vehicle  safely  and 
is  comprtoed  of  the  various  internal  control 
and  display  systems.  The  flrst  standards  es- 
tabllshtog  the  beglnntog  of  the  Driver  Envi- 
ronment Systems  specifled  requirements  for 
locattog  essential  controls  within  reach  of 
the  driver,  identlfytog  certato  of  the  con- 
troto on  the  instrument  panel  and  providing 
for  a  uniform  shift  sequence  for  the  trans- 
mission lever.  In  addition,  illumination  of 
certain  controto  to  ensure  proper  vtolblllty  at 
all  times  to  necessary. 

To  avoid  conflicts  between  these  require- 
ments and  those  of  other  standards,  a  total 
system  approach  for  Driver  Environment  has 
been  Inlttoted.  Thto  approach  applies  to 
changes  to  current  safety  standards  and  to 
additional  planned  rtdemaking  actions  re- 
lating to  Improving  driver  operation  through 
toterlor  Information  and  control  systems. 

Upgrading  of  Standard  101  has  also  been 
proposed.  New  requirements  would  include 


high  ^eed  wamtog  devices  and  the  fall-safe 
aspects  of  the  accelerator  control  systems  to 
prevent  engine  overspeedlng  and  loss  of  ve- 
hicle control  in  the  event  of  linkage  faUure. 
Standard  102.  Controto  and  Displays  to  also 
being  updated  to  require  standardised  loca- 
tions and  a  reach  boundary  for  controls  as 
well  as  the  Shift  Lever  Sequence. 

Requirements  for  effective  alcohol  counter- 
measures  and  reduction  to  toxic  gases  and 
noise  as  they  relate  to  the  driver  will  be 
established  and  included  to  a  common  stand- 
ard. 

Of  special  concern  to  school  bus  safety  to 
the  development  of  various  audiovisual  de- 
vices to  alert  the  school  bus  driver  to  an  ap- 
proaching train  at  a  grade  crossing.  Such 
devices  need  to  be  adequately  tested  and  de- 
veloped before  further  rulemaking  action  can 
be  taken.  Nevertheless,  such  development 
should  be  tocluded  to  any  proposed  school 
bus  testing  program. 

A  Joint  effort  between  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  (FRA)  and  NHTSA  was  inl- 
ttoted In  FY  1972  to  Improve  the  understand- 
ing of  driver  behavior  to  the  grade-crosstog 
environment.  Based  on  thte  study,  appropri- 
ate countermeasures  such  as  Improved  warn- 
ing systems  will  be  develop)ed  in  foUow-on 
research  programs  budgeted  for  FY  1973-74. 
The  application  o*  this  program  to  situa- 
tions such  as  the  tragic  school  bus-train 
coUtolon  at  Congers,  New  York  to  obvious. 

Other  driver  environment  programs  are 
presently  underway  although  they  pri- 
marily tovolve  passenger  cars.  However, 
such  programs  have  a  direct  correlation  to 
the  school  bus  safety  problem  and  wUl  be 
extended  to  these  vehicles  as  successful 
programs  are  completed.  Special  driver 
environment  projects  applicable  solely  to 
the  school  bus  are  not  recommended  at  thto 
time. 

2.8  Egress,  Pupil  Boardtog  and  Alighting: 
In  the  poet-colltolon  area  of  school  bus 
safety,  occupant  egress  has  been  identified 
as  a  major  safety  consideration  requiring 
Federal  attention.  Slegel,  to  hto  discussion 
of  emergency  exiting,  recommends  that 
roof  port  exits  and  nonoverhead  hinged 
windows  be  required.  Mtoimiun  door  frame 
structure  to  also  needed  to  check  collapse 
which  renders  the  door  inoperative. < 

FMVSS  NO.  217,  Bus  Wtodow  Retentton 
and  Release,  establishes  requirements  for 
the  retention,  operating  forces,  opentog 
dimension,  and  marktogs  for  push-out  bus 
windows  and  other  emergency  exits.  The 
purpose  of  this  standard  to  to  mtolmlze  the 
likelihood  of  occupants  being  thrown  from 
the  bus  and  to  provide  a  means  of  readily 
accessible  emergency  egress. 

The  University  of  Oklahoma,  under  con- 
tract to  NHTSA,  has  studied  the  problems 
of  egress  from  buses  involved  to  crashes  and 
In  cases  of  fire.  Major  problems  have  been 
identified  to  thto  study  and  possible  solu- 
tions are  Indicated.  There  to  a  need  to 
expand  the  development  of  egress  concepts 
through  practical  demonstrations  of  availa- 
ble systems. 

Data  to  not  available  for  school  bus  ac- 
cidents related  to  boarding  and  alighting. 
However,  studies  performed  by  Booe,  Alien 
Applied  Researoh  under  contract  to  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Admlntotratton 
(UMTA),  have  shown  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  those  passengen  tojured.  resulted 
from  thto  mode  of  operation.' 

Outward  or  inward  opening  doora  seem 
to  Influence  passenger   tojury  level.  Quick 


>  Bus  Colltolon  Causation  *  Injury  Pat- 
terns, Proceedings  of  Fifteenth  Stapp  Oar 
Crash  Conference  1971.  SAB  710690,  Siegal 
and  Naham. 

•  Transit  Bus  Safety — Pinal  Report, 
September  1972,  DOT/UMTA,  Booe.  Allen 
Applied  Research. 
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■ra  MlvaatacBotu  undar  oer- 
tatn  otrBuinstanMB  of  agnm,  but  pnaeat 
■ilrtltUwl  problMiM  by  eatehlng  bold  at 
tboM  •Btninc  or  ailtliic  tb*  bos.  Tlie  aame 
tmn  b«  MkM  for  quldc  cloalog  door*.  Tlw 
■ooiduit  potmtlja  of  tb«  door  opening 
moflhanfn  of  tba  loboo]  bus  has  been  dted 
byKTBB.* 

MRTBA  bJM  IdMitlfled  front  door  latohM 
•■  »  adkool  bus  aafoty  probtem.*  "ynth  btiMs 
In  motion,  when  tamkaa  an  appUad.  ebUdtan 
ataadlng  In  tha  araa  of  tba  flnt  atap  bave 
baan  tbrown  agalnat  the  door  latcb  oon- 
naetlBf  rod. 

As  a  nault  of  a  ehUd's  momentum,  the 
•over  eantet'  lateibaa  hare.  In  some  caaea, 
unUtcbad,  aOowlng  doon  to  open."  Batter 
operattng  door  meebanlsms  aze  available 
and  new  onea  are  balng  derelopad  by  at 
least  three  manufactnran  under  contract 
to  X7MTA  In  tta  transit  boa  program. 

A  trade-off  study  ct  senrloa  doer  operation 
oould  be  oomhlnert  with  emetgancy  door 
studies  to  datarmlna  tha  optimum  door  that 
should  be  required.  A  demonstration  of  the 
various  door  ooooapta  would  be  a  valuable 
tool  In  determining  the  parameters  to  be 


3.e — arATB  aAFarr  paoosAsc  roa  popn. 

ntAMBPOKTATIOX 

S.l.  School  Bus  Drivers:  There  are  ^proxi- 
mately 800,000  drlvera  for  the  Nation's  300,- 
000  s(^o(ri  buses.  They  range  tn  age  from  16 
to  over  76.  Twenty-five  Stataa  have  no  upper 
age  limit  for  drivers.  School  bus  driving  Is 
largely  a  part-time  Job.  Drtvera  usually  drive 
a  school  bus  In  addition  to  malntalnlTig  some 
other  Job  such  as  farmer,  gas  station  at- 
tendant, atudent,  houaewtfe,  fireman,  or  In- 
svirance  agent.  However,  there  la  a  growing 
number  of  full  time  school  bus  drivers  In 
and  around  the  big  cities. 

Selection  of  a  school  bus  driver  must  be 
made  from  a  limited  manpower  pool,  since 
the  job  requirements  generally  call  for  a  part- 
time  worker  with  approximately  2  free  hours 
In  the  morning  and  2  free  hours  in  the  after- 
noon. Moat  States  require  a  special  license  to 
drive  a  school  bus.  All  Stataa  Identify  aome 
agency  aa  re^Kmslble  tat  training  school  bus 
drivers.  In  practice,  however,  most  drivers  re- 
ceive no  fcHmal  training.  Only  a  few  States 
require  bus  driver  education  t^  law  and  nine 
Statas  merely  "recommend"  it.  Moet  local 
echool  districts,  therefore,  are  free  to  do  what 
they  wish. 

NHTBA  Should,  therefore,  establish  a  Na- 
tional School  Bus  Driver  Education  program 
to  aid  the  States  In  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  Standard  No.  17  In  thU  area.  Such 
a  program  should  mclude  the  following: 

1.*  Development  school  bus  driver  profile. 

3.  Establish  driver  training  requirements 
tndudlng  transportation  of  handicapped 
children. 

3.  Study  necessary  driver  alda  for  safer 
and  more  efficient  tranaportatlon. 

4.  Identify  manpower  requirements. 

5.  Identify  the  school  bus  driver  task. 

3.3.  Fleet  Supervisors:  Of  the  18,000  school 
dMarlcta  In  the  VS^  16,000  report  >  that  they 
operate  sohaOl  bus  fleets.  Because  the  stee  of 
tbeaa  fleeta  vary  from  one  bus  to  over  700, 
many  do  not  have  full  time  fleet  managers. 

The  Job  of  a  achool  bus  fleet  supervisor. 
In  general.  Is  to  aaslst  the  school  adminis- 
trator In  the  implementation  of  the  State 
pupU  transportation  p<rilctes.  His  principal 
duties  should  include  at  least  the  following: 


■Sdioed  Bus/Avtorafliblle  OcHUslon  and 
Rre.  Wear  Beaton.  Vtoirlnla.  Vsbruaiy  39, 
ISTt,  MTBB — HAR-73>S. 

♦School  Bus  Safety  Problems.  DOT/ 
RHTSA.  Movember  Uffl. 

>  Survey  of  Stata  Olraetors  of  PmU  Traaa- 
portatl<m  1970. 


Chaaala  and  body  procisement  (when  this 
la  not  dona  at  the  SUte  level) . 

Baorultlng.  selecting.  Instructing,  and  su- 
pervising drivers. 

Boutlng  and  scheduling  of  buses. 

Inveatlgatlng  accidents,  road  faUures,  and 
other  problems  associated  with  the  school 
transportation  c^Mratlona, 

Keying  records  and  piapartng  reporta. 

Those  Involved  In  pupil  transportation  be- 
lieve that  a  fleet  of  30-26  or  more  units  re- 
qulrea  a  full  time  supervisor.  Based  on  this, 
4.600  full  time  supervisors  are  needed,  but 
only  sllghUy  more  than  1.000  are  presently 
employed. 

A  manpower  development  program  Is 
needed  so  that  the  States  may  attain  an  ac- 
ceptable level  of  competence  In  achool  bus 
fleet  supervision. 

5.3.  Machanlca:  With  approximately  380,- 
000  school  buses  In  the  t7.S.,  a  large  number 
of  well-trained  mechanics  Is  needed  to  main- 
tain them.  The  average  fleet  alee  Is  17  buses. 
The  staffing  pattern  frequently  used  la  one 
full  time  mechanic  for  a  fleet  of  10  buses.  A 
fleet  of  10-20  buses  calls  for  one  full  time 
mechanic  and  one  airnlntant  and  for  fleets 
over  20  vehicles,  a  comp«tent  mechanic  for 
each  16-18  units  with  one  helper  for  each 
two  mechanics  is  required^ 

Currently  all  large  school  bus  fleet  contrac- 
tors and  most  large  school  fleets  have  their 
own  maintenance  fadlltlea.  Most  small  fleets 
are  maintained  by  Independent  garages  or 
by  the  automobile  agency  through  which  the 
bua  was  pxurchased. 

In  OTder  for  the  States  to  meet  the  vehicle 
maintenance  requirement  of  Standard  No.  17, 
more  qualified  mecbanlOB  must  be  made 
available.  An  estimated  8j000  mechanics  are 
needed  Immediately  to  maintain  the  280,000 
buaea  used  In  pupil  tran^>ortatlon. 

3.4.  Pupil  passengers:  Since  1860,  chUdren 
have  been  transported  to  and  from  school  at 
public  expense.  Distance  and  hazards  to  walk- 
ers are  given  as  the  main  reasons  for  trans- 
porting children. 

Behavioral  problems  ttiat  occur  during 
transportation  have  led  to  requests  for  moni- 
tors or  patrols  aboard  school  buses.  Misbe- 
havior has  been  the  indirect  cause  of  acci- 
dents so  should  not  be  tolerated.  The  most 
effective  means  of  solving  this  problem  Is 
to  deny  transp<»i;atlon  to  those  whose  be- 
havior endangers   the  lives  of  other  riders. 

Vandalism  Is  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems Involving  transported  children.  Each 
year,  students  damage  maay  biises  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  must  be  teken  out  of  service 
for  repairs.  Early  attempts  by  body  manu- 
facturers and  school  boasds  to  give  greater 
protection  to  pupil  passeagers  by  providing 
well  padded  seats  were  largely  frustrated  by 
students  who  slashed  the  padding  so  severely 
and  ao  often  that  malnteaanc©  calls  became 
prohibitive.  Manufacturers  actually  produced 
a  virtually  indestructible  plastic  seat  for  use 
where  thla  type  of  vandalism  was  acute. 

Pupil  misbehavior  thwarts  much  of  the 
safety  effort  in  school  bus  design,  endangers 
other  passengers,  frustrates  the  driver  and 
Indirectly  presents  a  safety  hazard  to  others 
outside  the  bus.  Such  bohavlor  cannot  be 
tolerated.  A  program  for  pupil  training  and 
behavior  control  is  needed  to  encourage  the 
Statea  to  follow  through  on  this  Important 
aspect,  "pupil  passenger  behavior."  of  pupil 
transportation  safety. 

Belated  to  the  pupil  problem  Is  the  trans- 
portation of  the  special  aducatlon  student. 
While  this  is  not  a  discipline  problem,  the 
behavior  of  the  handicapped  child  is  an 
Important  consideration  in  that  special  ac- 
commodatlona  must  be  provided  for  his 
transportatioo.  A  program  to  determine  what 
Is  needed  In  this  area  skould  be  ptirsued. 

SJ5  Administrators:  PupU  transportation  Is 
primarily  a  State  responalbllity.  All  states 
use  some  "general  funds"  to  support  pupn 
transDortatlon  under  one  or  more  State 
statutes,  la  each  State  some  official  has  the 


rec|>onaU>Ulty  of  this  program  or  at  least  a 
part  of  It.  UntU  the  VA.  Department  of 
Tranaportatlon  waa  estabUptaed,  this  Individ- 
ual WM  uauaUy  the  chief  9tate  achool  officer. 
In  only  two  States  was  thla  leaderahlp  role 
placed  in  the  Stata  Hlgtiway  Department 
(Arlaona  and  Kansas).  Bisoa  1987,  however, 
aavttal  Statea  hava  tranafemd  this  req;>oDBl- 
blllty  to  their  State  Dep«rtment  of  Trans- 
portotloB. 

Some  ci  the  principal  dntlaa  of  tha  ehlaf 
State  s<diool  ofOoer  are  as  lollows: 

Provide  leaderahlp  In  tt^e  development  of 
a  oomprehanalve  school  tianaportatlon  pro- 
gram for  Btotawlde  appUoition. 

Develop  and  Implement  a  clear,  conc&n 
school  traasportatlon  policy. 

Develop  and  Implement  a  statewide  man- 
agemamt  Intermatlon  system  to  acoommodato 
pupil  truMportatton  atatUUca.  such  as  data 
on  oaets.  accident  and  Injury  data,  and  Infor- 
mation on  manpower  availability. 

No  two  Statea  have  Ideojtlcal  laws  govern- 
ing school  buses  and  the  motoring  public. 
Nor  are  all  school  buses  manufactured  to  the 
same  specifications  In  all  States.  Most  regula- 
tions governing  pupU  transportation  are 
tasusd  or  approved  by  the  State  board  of 
education  and  Implemented  by  the  State 
supervisor  of  school  tranaportatlon.  Func- 
tions such  as  licensing  of  School  bus  drivers 
and  school  bus  Inspections  are  usually  han- 
dled by  other  State  agendas  with  or  without 
the  cooperation  of  the  State  school  transpor- 
tation director. 

Standard  17  requires  that  there  shall  be  a 
single  State  agency  having  primary  admin- 
istrative responsibility  for  pupil  transporta- 
tion. In  addition,  this  agency  shall  furnish 
NHTSA  a  summary  evaluation  of  Ite  pupil 
transportation  safety  program.  NHTSA  must 
in  tvtrn  advise  and  furnish  recommendations 
to  this  State  agency  on  tiie  conduct  of  Ite 
programs.  Thus,  a  program  to  monitor  and 
review  the  "State  Admlntetratlon  of  Pupil 
Safety  Programs"  is  required  within  NHTSA. 

3.6.  Motorists:  The  average  motorist  regards 
school  buses  with  mixed  emotions.  A  motorist 
who  Is  held  up  by  a  loading  or  unloading 
school  bus  may  become  Impatient  and  take 
chances  with  his  own  Ufa  as  well  as  those 
of  the  children  by  illegally  passing  the  school 
bus.  Inattention  and  impatience  are  the  two 
largest  contributors  to  motorist  Involvement 
In  school  bus  accidente. 

In  addition,  the  States  do  not  have  uniform 
laws  governing  school  bua  loading  and  un- 
loading. Nor  are  there  uniform  laws  regulat- 
ing how  other  vehicular  traffic  should  react 
to  a  stopped  school  bus.  These  differing  laws 
can  lead  to  a  confusing  and  dangerous  situa- 
tion. 

In  30  Statea,  for  example,  the  bus  must  be 
provided  with  special  visual  signals.  A  tjrpe  of 
flashing  light  Is  specified  In  25  States;  6  re- 
quire some  kind  of  mechanical  device — tnch 
as  a  stop  arm  that  can  be  projected  from  tho 
bus  like  a  railroad  semaphore.  In  19  Statea 
the  requirement  to  stop  la  unrelated  to  any 
special  visual  signal. 

In  36  States,  the  laws  regarding  stopping 
for  a  school  bus  apply  thro«ghout  the  respec- 
tive States.  But  In  6  of  tho  86,  the  stop  laws 
do  not  apply  in  Inislnest  and  residential 
dlstrlcte. 

In  17  States,  the  school  bus  must  actuate 
Ite  flashing  signals  only  after  coming  to  a 
stop  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  or  discharg- 
ing passengers.  But  In  22  States  the  signals 
must  be  actuated  before  the  bus  has  stopped. 

State  traffic  laws  describing  when  drivers 
must  stop  for  school  buse^  receiving  or  dis- 
charging children  are  xu>t  reasonably  imlf orm 
from  State  to  State.  Clearl^,  efforta  must  be 
made  to  achieve  some  degree  of  tmlformlty 
which  will  make  It  easier  for  the  motoring 
public  to  obey  those  lawa  designed  to  safe- 
guard tran^xirted  pupils. 

A  program  for  "Model  Legislation  for 
School  Buses  to  Control  Traffic"  should  be 
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provided  to  the  States  so  that  they  may  enact 
approprlats  legislation. 

3.7  Marking  and  Identification:  The  Uni- 
form Vehicle  Code  states  that  every  motor 
vehicle  that  meets  certain  color  and  Identi- 
fication requirements  and  transporte  chil- 
dren to  and  from  sehocl  or  school  activities 
In  a  school  bus.  Marking  this  vehicle  for 
easy  identification  sete  this  bus  apart  from 
all  other  passenger  csirrylng  vehicles. 

Distinctive  mtirking  for  vehicles  carrying 
school  ChUdren  began  in  the  1920's  with  the 
words  "School  bus"  placed  as  high  as  possi- 
ble on  the  front  of  the  vehicle.  Since  the 
average  speed  of  traffic  was  well  below  40 
mph,  the  sign  gave  adequate  warning  to 
the  motoring  public  that  this  vehicle  car- 
ried young  children.  As  traffic  speed  and  vol- 
ume Increased  In  the  1930's,  some  additional 
means  were  required  to  alert  motoriste  to 
a  school  bus.  In  1939,  following  teste  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standsutis,  the  National 
Conference  on  PupU  Transportation  adopted 
National  School  Bus  chrome  yellow  as  the 
distinctive  color  for  school  buses.  PoUowing 
World  War  n  the  climbing  accident  rate 
again  necessitated  better  identification  and 
a  means  of  contrcdllng  traffic  for  the  safety 
of  the  transported  pupUs.  Consequently, 
flashing  red  llghte  were  added  to  the  front 
and  rear  of  school  buses. 

To  date  not  aU  States  have  adopted  these 
three  means  of  uniformly  identifying  ve- 
hicles transporting  chUdren  to  and  from 
school.  Thirty-two  States  require  or  permit 
a  stoparm  as  a  warning  or  as  the  actual 
traffic  control  device  In  addition  to  the  other 
items  of  Identification.  All  States  have  added 
a  legend  on  the  rear  of  the  bus  to  more 
adequately  Inform  the  motorist  of  the  law 
relating  to  his  behavl<»  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
school  bus.  However,  these  legends  also  lack 
uniformity.  They  read.  "Stop  State  Law," 
"Stop  When  Bus  Stops,"  "Stop  When  Llghte 
Plash,"  "Stop  When  Red  Llghte  Flash," 
"Stop  On  Signal"  or  some  other  wording  In- 
tended to  help  the  motorist. 

With  260,000  school  buses  making  an  esti- 
mated 6,000,000  st(^>s  per  school  day.  the 
need  for  uniformity  In  marking  and  the 
sttmdardlzatlon  of  the  stop  laws  becomes 
readUy  apparent.  A  confused  motorist  Is  a 
dangerous  motorist.  To  Increase  the  safety  of 
transported  pupUs  a  uniform  stop  law  and 
a  uniform  stop  signal  are  essential. 

3.8  PupU  Transportation  and  Extracurricu- 
lar Activities:  Pupil  transportation  evolved 
because  of  the  need  to  help  chUdren  reach 
educational  services  which  were  beyond  a 
reasonable  walking  distance.  It  is  an  Instruc- 
tional tool  whose  potential  use  has  not  yet 
been  fuUy  realized. 

TJntU  the  early  1930's,  school  buses  were 
used  primarily  for  transporting  chUdren  to 
and  from  school.  Today,  tbey  tr»nq>ort  pupils 
to  many  polnte  of  educational  opportunity 
both  within  and  outeide  the  eommvulty. 

At  the  high  school  level,  athletic  programs 
make  heavy  demands  on  school  bus  fieete  to 
transport  teams,  cheerleaders  and  spectators 
to  and  from  games.  At  the  elementary  level. 
ChUdren  are  bused  to  museums,  dairy  farms, 
zoos,  the  planetarium,  parks,  nature  centers 
and  fire  stations. 

The  field  trip  Is  usually  much  longer  than 
the  to-and-from  school  trip.  Therefore,  the 
exposure  Is  greater.  However,  the  hazards 
of  this  type  of  transp>ortatlon  are  considered 
less  than  the  to-and-from  schocd  travel  be- 
cause the  field  trip  Is  tisually  direct  from  the 
school  to  the  trip  site  without  the  need  to 
stop  for  loading  and  unloading  along  the 
way.  Data  from  10  States  Indicate  that  extra 
currloular  mUeage  Is  about  7%  of  total  mUe- 
age  or  about  163,000,000  mUes  a  year.  Data 
on  trip  length,  frequency,  number  of  buses 
used  and  cost  of  field  trips  would  need  to  be 
coUected  and  analyzed  to  determine  If  there 
is  a  safety  problem. 
Standard  17  does  not  cover  this  type  of 


pupU  transportation.  However,  if  the  data 
Indicate  that  a  safety  problem  exlste  the 
standard  cotild  be  amended  to  apply  to  pupU 
transportation  for  extra  currlcular  activities. 
3.9.  School  Bus  Disposal  and  Wear  Out: 
The  national  fieet  of  260.000  school  buses  Is 
renewed  about  every  eight  or  nme  years.  This 
means  approximately  26,000  school  buses 
must  be  disposed  of  every  12  months. 

Old  school  buses  are  kept  by  the  schools 
and  rebuUt  as  wreckers,  turned  Into  a 
"flatbed"  for  school  floate,  or  given  to  the 
auto  mechanics  shop  for  training  purposes. 
Some  buses  are  In  such  poor  condition  that 
they  can  only  be  sold  for  Jimk.  Others  are 
purchased  by  private  Individuals,  churches, 
boys  clubs,  PTA's,  parochial  schools  and 
scouts.  In  some  Instances  these  buses  con- 
tmue  to  be  iised  as  school  buses.  The  private 
and  parochial  schools  are  the  largest  pur- 
chasers of  used  buses. 

Worn  out  or  discarded  school  buses  are 
creating  new  problems  In  traffic  manage- 
ment. Although  many  are  remodeled  mter- 
nally  for  camping  or  other  use,  they  are 
often  left  unchanged  externally  and  continue 
to  carry  the  school  bus  Identification  char- 
acteristics. Complaints  have  been  registered 
by  many  individuals  who  travel  the  high- 
ways— law  enforcement  officers.  Insurance 
agents,  school  bus  drivers  and  school  ad- 
ministrators— about  the  unconventional 
manner  In  which  these  buses  operate.  They 
create  hazards  and  are  traffic  accident  poten- 
tials. 

The  following  is  the  law  In  South  Caro- 
lina: 31-795.  Identification  marks  to  school 
buses.  AU  school  buses  in  this  State,  when  no 
longer  used  for  schod  purposes  and  sold  to 
any  person  for  private  or  public  use,  must 
have  aU  marks  of  identification  showing 
that  these  buses  were  used  by  schools  and 
school  dlstrlcte  removed  before  private  or 
public  use  m&Y  he  made  of  them.  Any  per-( 
son  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  dollars  or  Imprisonment  upon 
the  public  works  of  the  covmty  in  which  the 
offense  is  committed  tat  a  period  of  not 
more  than  thirty  days. 

21-795.1  Former  school  buses  to  be  re- 
painted before  use.  Any  person  who  pur- 
chases a  used  school  bus  must  paint  It  a 
color  other  than  yellow  before  operating 
such  bus  on  the  highway.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  section  shaU  be 
guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  convic- 
tion, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
thirty  days,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

Such  a  requirement  should  be  mandatory 
in  every  State. 

The  uniform  vehicle  code  is  the  reotan- 
mended  guideline  for  the  States  to  follow 
In  drafting  legislation. 

4 .0 CONCI.X;SIONS 

This  study  has  been  imdertaken  to  assess 
the  magnitude  of  the  school  bus  safety  prob- 
lem and  to  develop  a  plan  to  improve  pupU 
transportation  stkfety.  This  repc^  provides 
estimates  of  school  bus  population  and  dally 
\isage,  the  Injurtea  and  fataUtles  that  occur 
annually  and  compares  the  safety  records  of 
school  buses  to  passenger  cars.  It  also  pro- 
vides an  analysts  of  the  school  bus  vehicle 
and  reveals  soma  systents  which  could  be  Im- 
proved. The  (HDaratlonal  aspecte  of  State 
safety  programs  for  pupU  transportation  In- 
cluding driver  training,  program  administra- 
tion, unlff^rm  State  laws,  and  use  of  buses  for 
extracurricular  acttvlties  were  also  reviewed. 
Principal  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
study  are  as  follows: 

19  m*"*"»  studente  are  transported  dally  In 
approximately  360,000  achool  buses. 

Although  school  bus  safety  can  and  should 
be  Unproved,  school  buses  are  8  timea  safer 
than  paaaenger  cars — the  school  bua  Injury 


rate  is  1  Injxiry  per  8  mUUon  passenger  miles 
for  passenger  cars. 

Approximately  158  school  bus  Involved 
fateUtles  occur  annually,  approximately  half 
of  these  are  pupils. 

Over  two-thirds  of  the  pupU  faculties  are 
classified  as  pedestrians,  and  the  remamder 
as  bus  occupante. 

Approximately  8,200  school  bus  tovolved 
lnj\u-les  occ\ir  annually  and  sllghUy  more 
than  5,000  of  these  are  pupils. 

While  only  20%  of  pupU  fataUtles  occur 
inside  the  b\is,  93%  of  the  mjuries  occur 
there. 

Over  one -fourth  of  the  bus  occupant  In- 
juries require  the  services  of  an  oral  surgeon. 
It  is  evident  from  an  analysis  of  the  school 
bus  accidents  reported  In  depth  by  various 
multldlsclpllnary  accident  investigation 
teams  throughout  the  country  that  three 
aspecte  of  school  bus  design  and  construc- 
tion are  in  need  of  Improvement.  These  In- 
clude the  vehicle  brakes,  the  structural  in- 
tegrity of  the  vehicle  and  the  seate. 

Of  the  17  school  bus  related  accidente  in- 
vestigated In  depth  by  NHTSA,  five  were  dl- 
recUy  attributed  to  a  fallvu-e  of  the  buses' 
braking  system  (five  were  attributed  to  driver 
error,  one  to  faulty  steering,  one  to  failure 
of  the  heater  hose  and  five  as  a  resiUt  of 
faUures  In  the  opposing  vehicle).  Clearly, 
brakes  are  one  of  the  most  Important  safety 
related  vehicle  systems  requiring  NHTSA  at- 
tention. Standards  105  and  121,  which  estab- 
lish new  requlremente  for  hydraulic,  parking 
and  air  brake  systems  on  buses,  effective  Sep- 
tember 1.  1974  and  September  1,  1975,  wlU 
mlficantly  Improve  brakes.  However,  fur- 
ler  improvemonte  after  these  effective  dates 

lould  also  be  studied.  

In  the  structural  area,  the  NTSB  conclu- 
sion regarding  the  inadequate  rlvrtlng  of 
school  bus  panels  has  been  sufficiently  docu- 
mented. As  the  NTSB  polnte  out,  school  bus 
manufacturers  are  not  complying  with  ac- 
ipted  Industrial  practice  on  the  Joining  of 
unels  Compliance  with  the  NTSB  recom- 
indatlon  should  Indeed  reduce  school  bua 
ingles. 

^eral  modifications  to  bus  design  which 
were '^jointed  out  In  the  Monarch  Pass  re- 
port aKpear  practical  and  should  render  the 
bus  more  crashworthy— particularly  in  the 
catastrophic  accidente  involving  roUover.  The 
window  retention  and  rele«we  standard 
(FMVSS  217)  effective  on  buses  produced 
after  Septen*>er  1,  1973,  should  reduce  the 
UkelUiood  of  passenger  ejection  In  accidente 
and  enhance  passenger  exit  tn  emergency. 

School  bus  seate  appear  to  be  the  primary 
cause  of  over  one-fourth  of  all  Injxiries  which 
occur  inside  the  school  bus.  Seat  backs 
should  be  made  more  pliable,  through  pad- 
ding or  some  other  means,  to  cwder  to  re- 
duce facial  injuries  during  Impact.  The  pro- 
posed school  bus  seat  standard.  Issued  m 
Ftebruarv  1973,  should  provide  a  high  level 
of  injury  protection  in  most  school  bus 
crashes. 

As  many  chUdren  (33)  are  struck  and 
killed  by  their  own  bus  as  are  kUled  by  other 
cars.  Development  of  countermeasuree.  such 
as  an  Improved  Indirect  vlslbUity  system  to 
prevent  or  reduce  the  number  of  chUdren 
run  over  bv  their  own  bus.  wovdd  be  a  high 
pay-off  safety  system.  However,  to  date,  re- 
searchers have  not  achieved  significant 
breakthroughs  in  the  development  of  in- 
direct vlslblUty  systems  lor  passenger  cars, 
and  it  is  not  expected  that  an  effective  school 
bus  system  can  be  devel(^)ed  In  the  near 

future.  ^  M  ^ 

Nineteen  Federal  Motw  Vehicle  Safety 
Standards  now  apply  to  school  buses  (see 
Appendix  A).  Although  thare  la  no  Indica- 
tion that  current  buses  do  not  oom{>Iy  with 
these  standards,  school  buses  have  not  bean 
Included  in  the  NHTSA  compliance  test  pro- 
gram in  past  years.  Their  compliance  should 
be  verified  in  the  future. 
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Vehicle  safety  countarmeeeures  can  be  de- 
veloped by  fche  Federal  Oovermnent,  but  the 
pupU  tranqxirtatlon  syBtema  an  operated  by 
local  commtmlUea  under  tbe  guidance  of  the 
States.  States  and  local  oommunltlea  need 
help  and  advice  In  upgrading  their  systems. 
Standard  17.  which  wu  issued  In  early  iSTa, 
will  help  Improve  toe  State  systems,  but 
additional  MHTSA  effonvand  financial  sup- 
port axe  needed  in  the  areas  of  bus  driver 
training,  promotloa  of  uniform  school  bus 
laws  and  management  and  administration  of 
the  States'  programs. 

S.0-^«BCOICMKIC9A'nOIf8 

The  School  Bus  Task  Force  recommends 
the  following: 

1.  SzpeditloQ  of  Seating  Standard.  A  notice 
of  propoaed  rulemaking.  Bus  Passenger  Seat- 
ing and  Crash  Protection,  was  Issued  in 
February  1»78.  The  proposed  standard  would 
require  strengthened  seats  and  seat  anchor- 
agss.  seat  back  Impact  protection  and  in- 
creased seat  back  height. 

3.  Strength  of  Structural  Joints.  NHTSA 
should  follow  the  leoommendatlon  of  NTSB 
to  "...  adopt  a  FMVS8  to  control  the 
strength  of  structuzml  Joints  of  school 
b\iaes."  Tbe  propoeed  standard  could  f<^ow 
the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commisalon's 
requirement  6.8,  body  structure.'  This  would 
be  a  first  step  in  establishing  structural 
standards  for  school  buses  and  would  require 
that  normal  engineering  practices  be  fol- 
lowed in  their  construction. 

3.  Implementation  as  soon  as  possible  of 
FMVS8  No.  105(a)  and  FMVSS  No.  121  on 
School  Buses.  Body  and  chassis  manufac- 
turers should  be  persuaded  by  NBTSA  to 
Implement  FMVSS  No.  108,  Hydraulic  Brake 
Systems,  aa  amended,  and  FMVSS  No.  131, 
Air  Brake  Systems,  on  school  buses  before 
the  September  I.  1974  and  September  1.  197S 
effective  dates.  These  two  standards  specify 
more  stringent  braking  performance  for 
school  buses  Including  stopping  distance, 
Uteral  stability,  fade  resistance  and  recov- 
ery, "emergency"  braking  features  and  warn- 
ing signal  of  system  failure. 

4.  School  Bus  Compliance  Test.  A  number 
of  school  buses  can  be  tested  for  compliance 
with  applicable  Federal  standards.  Verifica- 
tion of  oMnpIlanoe  with  the  nineteen  stand- 
ards now  in  effect  tot  school  buses  would 
focus  attention  on  the  public  concern  for 
tbe  safety  of  pupU  tran^rtatlon. 

8.  Schocd  Bus  Safety  Improvement  Project. 
The  objective  of  this  project  Is  to  demon- 
strate tbe  degree  of  safety  Improvement  that 
can  be  applied  to  contemporary  school  buses 
by  proper  utilization  of  present  technology. 
The  beat  features  of  the  present  day  school 
bus  would  be  incorporated  into  a  modified 
bus.  In  addition  the  "mod"  bus  would  have 
many  of  the  "off-the-aheU"  optional  equip- 
ment Installed  to  further  enhance  Its  safety 
performance.  Thla  demonstrated  measure  of 
Improvement  In  school  bus  safety  will,  in 
turn,  establish  the  basis  for  possible  Federal 
Regulations.  After  completion  of  this  project, 
it  may  be  beneficial  to  develop  additional  ex- 
perimental safety  "prototype"  school  btises. 

8.  Data  OoUaction  sad  Analysis.  Data  on 
school  bus  accidents,  their  causes  and  school 
bus  usage  are  essential.  TO  assess  the  school 
bus  accident  picture  on  a  nationwide  basU, 
and  to  develop  effective  countermeasuree 
based  on  school  bus  accident  experience,  the 
following  data  programa  are  required: 

(a)  Compile  and  tsaue  annually  a  national 
report  on  the  pupil  transportation  system, 
based  on  school  bus  accident  and  usage  in- 
formation  provided  by  the  States. 

(b)  Acquire  from  eaeh  State  and  analyze 
a  copy  of  each  school  bus  aeddent  which  re- 
sults in  a  pupil  Injury.  , 
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menU  for  School  Bus  Construction  and 
Squtpment,"  January  1971. 


(c)  Annually  conduct  approximately  five 
mvatldlsclplln&ry  investigations  of  high  se- 
verity types  of  collisions  which  may  occur — 
e.g.,  pedestrian,  rollover,  impact  with  large 
truck,  bus  or  train. 

7.  State  Safety  Program  for  Pupil  Trans- 
portation. Three  critical  areas  have  been 
identified  which  will  enhance  the  State  pro- 
grams. These  include:  (a)  the  devel<H>ment 
and  promotion  of  a  school  bus  driver  selec- 
tion and  training  program;  (b)  the  drafttog 
and  promotion  of  model  legislation  regarding 
the  control  of  trafllc  by  school  buses;  and  (c) 
providing  technical  and  financial  assistance 
to  States  to  upgrade  the  State  administra- 
tion and  operation  of  a  pupil  transportation 
system. 

Manpower  allocMion 
"  Within  NHTA.  the  Task  Force  has  identi- 
fied the  need  for  eight  professional  personnel 
in  fields  relating  to  school  bus  safety.  These 
ai«  broken  down  by  offices  as  foUows: 

A.  Kotor  Vehicle  Programs  Seating  and 
Occupant  Protection,  1. 

Vehicle  Structvuw  &  Crash  worthiness,  1. 
Aoeident  Avoidance  (handling  and  stabil- 
ity, driver  visibUity,  brakes  and  ttrea).  1 
Total.  3. 

B.  Research  Institute  Data  Analysis,  1. 
Accident  Investigation,  i. 

Vehicle  Performance,  1. 
Total,  3. 

C.  Trafllc  Safety  Program  State  Safety 
Program  for  Pupil  Transportation,  l. 

(Additional  personnel  needed)    1 

Total,  a. 

Total  personnel  for  school  bxis  programs,  8. 

Seven  of  these  positions  are  already  filled; 
one  more  should  be  added  to  carry  out  the 
tasks  of  regional  and  State  liaison  within  the 
trani^xwrtation  safety  program.  The  addition 
of  supervisor  and  secretacial  help  would 
bring  this  aUocatKm  to  a  ten  position  level 
which  has  been  recommended  by  congres- 
sional committee.* 

Proposed  program  summary 
The  specific  projects  and  Resource  Require- 
ment supporting  the  school  bus  program  are 
summarized  as  follows : 

1.  School  Bus  Seating  and  Occupant  Pro- 
tection—The objective  Is  to  develop  an  im- 
proved occupant  seating  system  for  school 
bus  application. 

ilesoiirce  Requirements:  1  man  for  seat 
rulemaking  (liffVP) ,  850,000  contract  support. 

2.  School  Bus  Safety  Improvement  Proj- 
ect— ^Thls  program  will  support  rulemaking 
for  vehicle  structures  and  crashw«1;hlnesa 
as  well  as  In  the  area  of  accident  avoidance. 
In  this  program,  the  modlfloatlon  of  an  up- 
to-date  school  bus  to  Incorporate  the  best 
safety  features  of  all  existing  buses  and  the 
addition  of  presently  available  improved  safe- 
ty systems  will  demonstrate  an  achievable 
level  of  safety  within  the  present  "state-of- 
the-art." 

Resource  Requirements-,  1  man  for  Acci- 
dent Avoidance  rulemaking  (MVP);  1  man 
for  CrashworthlnesB  nilemafclng  (MVP);  1 
man  for  Contract  Monitoring  (RI) ;  8150,000 
contract  supoort  over  2  years. 

8.  Yearly  Summary  Report — Acquire,  com- 
pile and  analyze  State  reports  for  issuance 
of  an  annual  national  report  on  Pupil  Trans- 
portation Systems. 

Resource  Requirements:  Sfee  Injury  Acci- 
dent Report  resource  requlretnents  below. 

4.  Injury  Accident  RepoH— Establish  a 
national  school  bus  Injury  file  from  the 
school  bus  accident  reports  ttom  each  State. 
Analysis  of  the  file  will  contain  recommenda- 
tions for  countermeasuree. 

Resource  Requirements:  100,000  contract 
support  the  first  year,  815.000  thereafter;  1 
man  level  of  effort  for  data  analysis  for 
yearly  Summary  and  Injury  Accident  Re- 
ports (Bl). 


•DOT  Appropriation  BOl 
93-1312,  August  7,  1972. 


iIts. 


Report  No. 


5.  MultidlsclpUnary  Investigations  of  Fa- 
tal School  Bvis  Accidents — Accident  investi- 
gation teams  to  cover  fatal  school  bus  acci- 
dents as  they  occur. 

Resource  Requirements:  1  man  level  of 
effort  (RI);  860,000  contract  support  an- 
nually to  investigation  teanjs. 

6.  School  Bus  Driver  Sele<^on  and  Train- 
ing Program— The  obJecUve  of  this  program 
is  to  develop  a  model  driver  Ij-alnlng  program 
for  each  State. 

Resource  Requirements:  i^  man  level  of 
effort  (TSP);  875,000  contract  support  an- 
nually. 

7.  Model  Legislation — A  umform  trafllc  law 
with  regard  to  school  buses  la  needed  so  that 
motorists  traveling  from  Stf te  to  State  an 
less  confused. 

Resource  Requirements:  »4  man  level 
(TSP);  810,000  contract  support  total  over 
three  years. 

8.  State  Administration  «»f  Pupil  Trans- 
portation Safety  Programs->-In  support  of 
Standard  17.  monitoring  of  State  programa 
and  Federal  assistance  for  such  programs, 
with  recommendations  for  improvements 
would  be  beneficial. 

Resource  Requirements:  1^  man  level  of 
effort  is  required  which  Is  V4  man  above  cur- 
rent level  (TSP) ;  85.000  contract  support  an- 
nually. 

An  annual  fimding  of  8260^000  is  projected 
for  the  next  two  years  dropping  down  to 
8210.000  in  the  third  year  antf  leveling  off  at 
8130,000  per  year  thereafter.  The  following 
table,  Contract  Program  Si^mmary.  details 
the  required  funding  to  support  the  School 
Bus  Programs  recommended  by  the  Task 
Force. 


CONTRACT  PROGRAM  SUMMARY 


1974 


197)         1976 


1977 


Data: 

Yearly  summary  1 

report 0  0  0  0 

Injury  accident  re-  ] 

portanalyjij $20,000    $15,008    $15,000      $15,000 

Multidiscipfitiary 

investigations 60,000     60,000     60,000       60  000 

Vehicle: 

Bus  safety  improve- 
merrtproiect 50,000    100,000  0  0 

Seating  and  occu- 
pant protecton...    50,000  0  0  0 

Other  programs 0  0     50,000       50  000 

State  safety  program : 

Driver  selection  and 
training. 75,000     75,000     75,000 

Mo<!el  legislation....      1,000       4,000       5,000 

State  administration 
of  pupil  transpor- 
tation program...      5,000       5,000       5,000         5,000 

ToUl 261,000    259,000   210,000     130,000 

Appkmuu  a — SvxiuaT  DescrStzom:  Fedexai. 
MoTox  VxRicut  SarxTT  Standaxds  Appu- 
CABLx  TO  Busks 

STANDARD  NO.  101 — CONTKOt.  LdCATION,  mXNTI- 
nCATTON   AND    nxUMnrATION 

This  standard  requires  that  tbe  headlamps, 
windshield  wiping  and  other  essential  con- 
trols be  labeled  and  within  the  reach  of  tbe 
driver  restrained  by  a  lap  and  upper  torso 
restraint  seat  belt.  Ptirpose  of  the  Standard 
Is  to  facilitate  control  selection  and  insure 
accessibility.  An  amendment  to  this  standard 
requires  Illumination  of  specified  controls 
and  extends  coverage  to  buse4  effective  Sep- 
tember 1.  1972. 

STANDASO  NO.  103 — TBANSMX88ION  SHXTT  LXVm 
SBQUXNCB,  STAETXa  IMTXBLOQX,  AND  TXAN8- 
IdSSION    BBAKINO    KITKCT 

This  standard  requires  all  vehicles  wlti 
automatic  transmissions  to  have  a  neutral 
shift  lever  position  between  t&e  forward  and 
reverse  drive  positions,  and  whenever  a  park 
position  is  Included  to  be  locart«d  at  the  end 
of  the  shift  lever  sequence  adjacent  to  the 
reverse  drive  position.  If  the  shift  lever  Is 
mounted  on  the  steering  column,  the  shift 
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lever  movement  from  neutral  to  forward 
shall  be  clockwise.  It  also  requires  an  Inter- 
lock to  prevent  starting  the  vehicle  in  re- 
verse or  forward  drive  positions,  transmis- 
sion braking  capability  and  the  permanent 
marking  of  the  shift  lever  sequence.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  shifting 
errors,  starter  engagement  with  vehicle  in 
gear  and  provide  supplemental  braking 
^>ee<i8  below  25  miles  per  hour. 

STANDABO   NO.    103 — WINDSHIELD  OXntOSTINO 
AND   DXVOGCING   SYSTEMS 

This  Standard  requires  that  all  buses  man- 
ufacttired  for  sale  in  the  continental  United 
States  be  equipped  with  windshield  defrost- 
ers. The  purpose  of  the  standard  is  to  pro- 
vide visibility  through  the  windshield  during 
frosting  and  fogging  conditions. 

STANDABD    NO.     104 — WINDSHIXU)    WlPntO    AND 
WASEONa    STSTEICB 

This  standard  requires  that  all  buses  be 
equipped  with  two  or  mora  speed  power- 
driven  windshield  wipers  and  windshield 
washer  systems.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  Im- 
proved visibility  through  the  windshield  dur- 
ing inclement  weather.  The  standard  in- 
cludes test  procedures  and  performance  re- 
quirements for  tbe  washer  system. 

BTANDAXD  NO.   IDS — HTDBAUUC  BBAKX 
STSTXICa 

This  revised  standard  requires  buses  uti- 
lizing hydraulic  brakes  to  have  a  split  brake 
system,  incorporating  service  and  emergency 
brake  features  that  are  capable  of  stopping 
the  vehicle  under  certain  specified  eondi- 
Uons;  such  as  "hot"  and  "wet"  fade,  partial 
failure,  and  inoperative  power  assist.  The 
parking  brake  system  must  be  capable  of 
holding  light  vehicles  on  a  30  percent  grade 
and  heavy  vehicles  on  a  20  percent  grade.  It 
also  requires  warning  lights  to  indicate  loss 
of  pressure,  low  fluid  level  and  antilock  sys- 
tem failure.  The  effective  date  Is  Septem- 
ber 1.  1975. 

STANDAKD  NO.   107 — BXFLECTINO  smrSCXB 

This  Standard  requires  that  windshield 
wiper  arms,  inside  windshield  moldings,  horn 
rings  and  the  frames  and  brackets  of  inside 
rearview  mirrors  have  matte  aurfaces  which 
will  reduce  the  likelihood  of  visual  glare  tn 
the  driver's  eyes. 

STANDABD     NO.      108 — ^LAKFS,     KKWtX!tOn     DE- 
VICES AND  ASSOCIATED  BQUIPICENT 

This  Standard  specifies  requirements  for 
lamps,  refiectlve  devices,  and  associated 
equipment,  for  signaling  and  to  enable  safe 
operation  in  darkness  and  other  conditions 
of  reduced  visibility.  Sldemarker  lights  and 
reflectors,  hazard  warning  lights  and  backup 
lights  are  included  In  the  requirements  for 
these  vehicles.  This  standard  has  been 
amended  several  times  increasing  the  safety 
performance  levels  of  lighting  systems.  Sev- 
eral revisions  were  made  in  tbe  standard,  ef- 
fective January  1,  1972,  Including  the  exten- 
sion of  tbe  requirements  to  cover  applicable 
replacement  equipment.  Another  amend- 
ment, effective  January  1,  1973,  affects  turn 
signals  and  hazard  warning  signal  flashers. 

STANDARD   NO.    Ill 


-HXADLAICF  CONCBAUCXMT 
DEVICES 

This  Standard  specifies  that  any  fully 
opened  headlamp  concealment  device  shall 
remain  fully  opened  whether  either  or  both 
of  the  following  occur:  (a)  any  loss  of  power 
to  or  within  the  device  or  (b)  any  malfunc- 
tion of  wiring  or  electrical  supply  for  con- 
trolling the  concealment  device  occurs.  Its 
purpose  is  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  loss 
of  forward  visibility  due  to  malfunction  of 
tbe  headlamp  concealment  device,  a  problem 
with  some  devices. 

STANDAKD    NO.     113 — HOOD    LATCB    STSTEIU 

This  Standard,  effective  January  1,  1969, 
specifies  requirements  for  a  hood  latch  sys- 
tem for  each  hood.  A  front  opening  hood. 


which  in  an  open  position,  partially  or  com- 
petely  obstructs  a  driver's  forward  view 
through  the  windshield,  mtist  be  provided 
with  a  second  latch  position  on  the  hood 
latch  system  or  with  a  second  hood  latch 
system. 

STANDASD  NO.   IIS — ^BTDXAULIC  HXAKE  rLTJIDS 

This  standard  specifies  minimum  physical 
characteristics  for  two  grades  of  brake  fluids, 
DOT  3  and  DOT  4,  for  use  in  hydraulic  brake 
systems  of  all  motKH'  vehicles.  In  addition, 
the  standard  establishes  labeling  require- 
ments for  all  brake  fluid  containers. 

STANDARD    NO.    121 AIR   BRAKE    ST8TKMS 

Effective  September  1, 1974,  each  air  braked 
bus  is  required  to  have  a  service  bnke  and 
a  parking  brake  system  that  will  result  in 
significantly  Improved  levels  of  performance 
over  existing  vehicles.  Stopping  capabflities 
are  eetabllshed  at  botb  loaded  and  unloaded 
conditions,  and  on  high  and  low  coefflcient 
of  friction  surfaces.  In  addition,  the  standard 
provides  for  an  emergency  braking  system 
that  activates  In  the  event  of  lose  of  air  pres- 
sun.  It  also  establishes  requirements  for 
emergency  braking  system  in  the  event  of  a 
failure  in  the  primary  service  braking  system. 
It  also  establishes  requirements  tor  various 
items  of  equipment. 

STAND.\RD   NO.    134 — ACCELZRATOB  CONTROL 

vnnxttM 

This  standard  estatmshes  req\iiremeuts  for 
the  return  of  a  vehicle's  throttle  to  tbe  Idle 
position  when  the  driver  removes  the  actu- 
ating force  from  the  accelerator  control,  or  In 
the  event  at  a  breakage  or  dlsoonnectlon  in 
the  accelerator  control  system. 

STANDARD    NO.    205 — GLAZING    MATERIALS 

This  Standard  specifies  requirranents  for 
all  glazing  materials  used  in  windshields, 
windows,  and  interior  partitions  of  motor 
vehicles.  Its  purpose  is  to  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood of  lacerations  to  the  face,  scalp,  and 
neck,  and  to  minimiae  tbe  possibility  of  occu- 
pants penetrating  the  windshield  in  colli- 
sions. It  requires,  among  other  things,  that 
windshields  be  of  a  type  that  tends  to  cush- 
ion those  that  impact  them,  rather  than  al- 
lowing head  penetration  and  even  decapita- 
tion— a  problem  with  older  windshields. 

STANDARD     NO.     207— SKATING     BTSTKKS 

This  standard  establishes  requirements  for 
seats,  their  attachment  assemblies,  and  their 
installation  to  minimize  the  poaalbly  of  fail- 
ure as  a  result  of  forces  acting  on  the  seat  on 
vehicle  impact.  This  standard  was  amended, 
effective  January  1,  1973.  to  extend  applica- 
bility to  the  driver's  seat  of  buses. 

STANDARD  NO.  30S— OCCUPANT  CRASH 
PROTECTION 

This  standard,  previously  titled  "Seat  Belt 
Installations"  specifies  requirements  for  lap 
and  shoulder  belt  installations  in  passenger 
cars,  and  was  effective  beginning  January  1. 
1968.  The  standard  was  amended  September 
23,  1670  to  extend  applicability  to  multipur- 
pose passenger  vehicles,  trucks,  and  the 
driver's  seat  in  buses.  The  standard  was  fur- 
ther amended  and  ra-tltled  "Occupant  Oraah 
Protection" — March  3,  1971.  This  amendment 
specifies  requirements  for  l)Oth  active  and 
passive  occupant  crash  protection  systems. 
Effective  January  1,  1972,  buses  (driver's 
seat  only)  are  required  to  have  a  complete 
passive  protection  system  or  a  belt  system 
conforming  to  Standard  No.  209,  i.e.  seat  belt. 

STANDARD  NO.  >0e SKAT  BBLT  AaSXMBUBS 

In  order  to  mitigate  the  results  of  an 
accident  to  a  person  in  a  motor  vehicle,  the 
standard  specifies  reqtiirements  for  seat  belt 
assemblies.  The  requirements  apply  to  straps, 
webbing,  ot  similar  devices  as  well  as  all  nec- 
essary buckles  and  oither  fasteners,  and  all 
hardware  designed  tat  installing  the  assem- 
bly In  a  motor  vehicle.  Included  la  a  requlie- 
ment  for  anchorages  for  lap  and  upper  torso 
restraint  belts  in  all  forward  facing  outboard 


seats  (four  In  standard  sedans).  This  stand- 
ard Tt-as  amended  to  upgrade  webbing  abra- 
sion, buckle  crash  and  emergency  locking 
retractor  requirements. 

STANDARD  NO.  210 BEAT  BELT  ASSKICBLT 

ANCHORAGES 

This  standard  specifies  the  requirements 
for  seat  belt  assembly  anchorages  to  in- 
sure effective  occupant  restraint  and  to  re- 
duce the  likelihood  of  failiure  in  coUl&lons. 
Included  is  a  requirement  for  anchorages 
for  lap  and  upper  torso  restraint  belts  in  all 
forward  facing  outboard  seats  (four  in  stand- 
ard sedans).  This  standard  was  amended 
extending  the  requirements  to  driver's  seats 
In  btises  and  upgrading  the  test  requirements 
effective  January  1, 1972. 

STANDARD  NO.  317 — BUS  WINDOW  RXTXNTION 
AND  RELEASE 

This  Standard  establishes  minimum  rs- 
qulrements  for  bus  window  retention  and 
release  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  passenger 
ejection  in  accidents  and  enhance  passenger 
exit  in  emergencies.  The  effective  date  is 
September  l,  1973. 

STANDARD  MO.  303 ^FXAMMABILITT  OP  VRHICLX 

INTERIOR  ICATERIAia 

Specifies  bum  resistance  requirements  for 
materials  used  in  the  compartments  of  mo- 
tor vehicles.  It  becomes  effective  September 
1.1972. 

FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1974— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  morning  business  hav- 
ing expired,  the  Senate  will  now  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  on  S.  2747,  which  will  be  stated  by 
tiUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Tlie  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Hotises  on 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  2747 )  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
.  ards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  minimum 
wage  rate  under  that  act,  to  expand  the 
coverage  of  the  act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all  the 
conferees.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report?        > 

There  being  no  obJ«;tion,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

cnie  conference  report  is  printed  to 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Coiigrb- 
siONAL  Record  of  March  26,  1974.  at  IH>. 
8285-8291.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consait  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  cell  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  bring 
back  to  the  Senate  the  conference  re- 
port on  Tninimiim  wage  legislation  and 
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urge  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  report. 
I  will  say  before  briefly  ezplaixung  the 
conference  report  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees, despite  their  strenuous  efforts, 
were  confronted  by  a  strong  degree  of 
unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  House  con- 
ferees, supported  In  a  great  measure  by 
a  letter  from  the  President  reflecting  a 
preference  for  the  House  provisions. 

Bfr.  President,  briefly  the  major  issues 
separating  the  conferees  were  the  wage 
increases,  coverage  of  domestic  service 
employees,  coverage  of  firefighters  and 
poUee,  and  special  provisions  for  the 
emplojmaent  of  students  at  a  subminl- 
mum  rate.'  I  will  say  at  the  outset  that 
a  general  youth  submtnimum  was  not 
an  issue  in  this  year's  conference  in  that 
authorization  for  such  a  3'outh  submini- 
mum  was  not  contained  in  either  blU. 
However,  the  House  conferees  did  agree 
to  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  mandating  a  study  of  unemploy- 
ment for  disadvantaged  people  Including 
youth. 

voratint  wage  ratms 

The  Senate  conferees  yielded  to  the 
House  on  the  wage  package.  Although  in 
our  judgm^it  the  Senate  package  would 
have  brought  meaningful  increases  to 
many  workers  at  an  earlier  period  of 
time,  we  were  impressed  that  the  House 
wage  package  reflected  the  near  unani- 
mous Judgment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  addlticHi.  the  President  in  his  letter 
to  me  of  February  27,  1974,  reflected  his 
own  Judgment  that  the  wage  Increases  of 
the  House  package  were  designed  "in  a 
way  which  should  reduce  the  Inflationary 
and  dlsemployment  impact  that  last 
year's  bill  would  have  had."  I  remind 
Senators  that  the  President  vetoed  last 
Fear's  bill.  Although  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  President.  I  am  not  looking  for  an  is- 
sue: rather  the  Senate  conferees  are 
looking  to  achieve  the  goal  of  the  Sen- 
ate, namely,  to  provide  more  meaning- 
ful wages  to  America's  low  wage  work- 
ers. 

OOMZ81TC  SnviCK  MUSUOTEBi 

llie  Senate  and  House  conferees 
reached  agreement  that  it  would  be  best 
if  the  conference  report  contained  both 
the  Senate  and  House  tests  for  tninimnTn 
wage  coverage  for  domestic  service  em- 
ployees. Uader  the  conference  report, 
therefore,  a  domestic  service  employee 
wlD  be  covered  for  minimum  wage  pur- 
poses if  either  test  Is  met.  In  addition, 
the  conferees  retained  the  provisions  in 
both  bills  exempting  casual  babysitters 
and  companions  from  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  covnage,  and  llve-ln  do- 
mestics from  overtime  coverage. 

nKKTGHTIBS  AMD  POUCE 

,  Under  the  Senate  bill  a  limited  over- 
time exempticm  was  authorized  for 
policemen  and  firemen,  imder  employer- 
-  ettiployee  agreements  providing  a  28-day 
work  period,  and  if  during  such  period 
such  employees  receive  overtime  com- 
pensation for  employment  in  excess  of— 
Pirat,  192  hours  durtog  Unt  year  from 
elTeotivedate:  ''■ 

Second,  184  hours  during  second  year 
from  such  date; 
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Third,  176  hours  during  third  year 
from  such  date; 

Fourth,  168  hours  during  fourth  year 
from  such  date;  and 

Fifth,  160  hours  thereafter. 

The  House  amendment  provided  for  a 
complete  overtime  exemption  for  police- 
men and  firemen. 

The  Soiate  receded  with  an  amend- 
ment which  provides  that  firefighters  and 
law  enforcement  personnel  receive  over- 
time compensation  for  tours  of  duty  In 
excess  of — 

First,  240  hours  in  a  wfcrk  period  of  28 
days— 60  hoiurs  in  a  work  period  of  7  days 
or  in  the  case  of  any  work  period  between 
7  aind  28  days,  a  proportionate  number 
of  hours  in  such  work  period — diuing  the 
year  beginning  January  1,  1975. 

Second,  232  hours  in  a  work  period  of 
28  days— 58  hours  In  a  work  period  of  7 
days  or  in  the  case  of  any  work  period 
between  7  and  28  days,  a  proportionate 
number  of  hours  in  such  work  period — 
during  the  year  beginning  January  1, 
1976;  and 

Third.  216  hours  In  a  work  period  of  28 
days — 54  in  a  work  period  of  7  days  or  in 
the  case  of  any  work  period  between  7 
and  28  days,  a  proportionate  number  of 
hours  in  such  work  period — during  the 
year  beginning  January  1,  1977,  and 
thereafter,  except  that  11  the  Secretary 
finds  on  the  basis  of  separate  studies 
conducted  during  the  calendar  year  1976 
of  the  average  duty  hours  of  firefighters 
and  law  enforcement  personnel  that  such 
average  duty  hours  are  lower  than  216 
hours  in  a  work  period  of  28  days — 54 
hours  in  a  work  period  of  7  days  or  in 
the  case  of  any  work  period  between  7 
and  28  days,  a  proportionate  number  of 
hours  in  such  woric  period — in  calendar 
year  1975  then  such  lower  figures  shall 
be  effective  January  1.  1$78,  and  there- 
after. 

Public  agencies  which  employ  fewer 
than  five  employees  either  In  firefighting 
or  law  enforcement  activities  are  exempt 
and  the  duty  hours  of  such  employees  are 
not  to  be  calculated  In  the  Secretary's 
studies  of  average  duty  hours. 

The  conference  substitute  further  pro- 
vides for  averaging  duty  hours  over  the 
work  period  so  long  as  the  work  period 
is  no  greater  than  28  consecutive  days. 
The  conferfence  substitute  departs  from 
the  standard  PLSA  hours  of  work  con- 
cept directed  primarily  at  industrial  and 
agricultural  occupations  and  adopts  an 
overtime  standard  keyed  to  the  length  of 
the  tours  of  duty,  thereby  reflecting  ttie 
uniqueness  of  the  firefighting  service. 
The  Secretary  is  directed  to  adopt  reg- 
ulations Implementing  these  new  and 
unique  provisions,  including  rpgulations 
defining  what  constitutes  a  tour  of  duty. 

In  establishing  this  "toUr  of  duty"  con- 
cept as  a  new  element  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  the  conferees  vere  Yec- 
ognlzing  ttiat  the  work  schedule  of  fire- 
fighters Is  dictated  by  the  need"  of  the 
community. 

Firefighters  may  be  needed  at  any  time 
of  any  day  to  fleiit  fires.  But  to  do  so  ef- 
fectively, they  need  to  be  constantly  pre- 
pared. Our  safety  in  our  homes  depends 


as  much  on  their  abillttr  to  maintain 
their  equipment  and  thefr  own  physical 
condition  as  it  does  on  t^elr  willingness 
to  risk  their  lives  to  save  our  lives  and 
our  property.  They  are  on  duty,  in  some 
Jurisdictions,  for  24  houits  In  a  row.  In 
others  they  work  10  and  14-hour  shifts 
or  9  and  15-hour  shifts.  Whatever  their 
varying  schedules,  they  are  subject  to  our 
call.  They  are  not  free  to  follow  thehr  own 
pursuits.  They  must  be  there  ready  to  re- 
spond Inmiediately  to  the  tdarm,  whether 
It  be  false  or  not. 

To  accomodate  this  hfeed  by  society 
and  the  "tour  of  duty"  concept  so  gen- 
erally applicable  In  firefighting,  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  were  willing  to  abandon  the 
"hours  of  work"  concept  of  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  complexities '  that  this  con- 
cept entailed,  while  adhering  to  the  Sen- 
ate's expressed  will  that  firefighters,  like 
most  other  workers,  be  protected  from 
abusive  duty  schedules  by  covering  them 
under  the  overtime  provislrais  of  the  law. 

In  this  regard,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  bill  establishes  a  Federal  standard 
that  "^  Is  applicable  to  all  firefighters, 
whether  Federal.  State  or  local,  unless 
they  are  employed  by  public  agencies  em- 
ploying fewer  than  five  en^ployees  In  fire- 
fighting activities. 

While  this  bill,  in  many  instances,  will 
require  payment  of  the  time  and  a  half 
overtime  rate  for  hours  la  excess  of  the 
statutory  limits.  It  does  permit  the  fiexi- 
biliy  of  scheduling  by  authorizing  the 
averaging  of  hours  over  a  period  of  not 
to  exceed  28  days.  This  provision  also 
permits  the  use  of  so-called  "comp  time" 
within  the  cycle. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  expects 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to.  adopt  regula- 
tions which  permit  the  continuation  of 
the  practice  of  "trading  time"  both 
within  the  tour  of  duty  cycle,  the  28-day 
"averaging"  work  period  and  from  one 
cycle  or  period  to  another  within  the 
calendar  or  fiscal  year  without  the  em- 
ployer being  subject  to  the  overtime  rate 
by  virtue  of  the  voluntary  trading  of  time 
by  employees. 

STUDENT    EMPLOY aiENT 

The  Senate  bill  retalneji  the  existing 
law  limit  on  the  number  of  hours  stu- 
dents may  be  employed  by  a  retail  or 
service  establishment  under  certificates 
authorizing  payment  of  le3s  than  the  ap- 
plicable minimum  wage.  lender  the  limit 
the  proportion  of  student  hours  of  em- 
ployment in  any  month  under  certificates 
to  the  total  hours  of  employment  of  all 
employees  In  a  retail  service  establish- 
ment may  not  exceed  the  proportion 
existing  in  the  establishment  for  the 
corresponding  month  of  the  year  preced- 
ing the  date  of  first  covemge  of  its  em- 
ployees under  the  act  or,  if  no  records  or 
If  a  new  establishment,  the  proportion 
existing  In  similar  establWhments  In  the 
area  In  the  year  prior  to  the  1961  amend- 
ments. 

The  House  amendment  eliminated 
such  existing  law  limits. 

The  conference  substitute  revises  the 
existing  law  limit  on  the  number  of  hours 
students  may  he  employed  by  a  retail  or 
service  establishment  under  certificates 
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authorizing  payment  of  less  than  the  ap- 
plicable minimum  wage. 

In  the  case  of  a  retail  or  service  estab- 
lishment whose  employees  are  covered 
by  the  act  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1974,  the  monthly  proportion  of  certified 
student  hours  of  employment  to  total 
hours  of  employment  in  any  such  estab- 
lishment may  not  exceed,  first,  such  pro- 
portion in  the  corresponding  month  of 
the  preceding  12 -month  period;  second, 
the  maximiun  proportion  to  which  the 
establishment  was  ever  entitled  in 
corresponding  months  of  preceding 
years;  or  third,  cne-tenth  of  the  total 
hoiu^  of  employment  of  all  employees 
in  the  establishment,  whichever  propor- 
tion Is  greater. 

In  the  case  of  retail  or  service  estab- 
lishments whose  employees  are  covered 
for  the  first  time  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Stsuidards  Amendments  of  1974,  the 
monthly  proportion  of  certified  student 
hours  of  employment  to  total  hours  of 
employment  in  any  such  establishment 
may  not  exceed,  first,  such  proportion 
in  the  corresponding  month  of  the  pre- 
ceding 12-month  period;  second,  the 
proportion  of  hours  of  employment  of 
students — as  distinct  from  student  hours 
of  employment  under  certificates — In  the 
establishment  to  the  total  hours  of  all 
employees  In  the  establishment  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  the  12-month 
period  immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1974;  or  third,  one-tenth  of  the 
total  hours  of  employment  of  all  em- 
ployees in  the  establishment,  whichever 
proportion  Is  greater. 

In  the  case  of  a  retail  service  estab- 
lishment for  which  records  of  student 
hours  are  not  available — Including  those 
newly  established  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  19'?4 — the  monthly  proportion 
of  certified  student  hours  of  employment 
to  total  hours  of  employment  In  any 
such  establishment  shall  be  determined 
according  to  the  practice  during  the 
immediately  preceding  12-month  period 
in,  first,  similar  establishments  of  the 
same  employer  in  the  same  general 
metropolitan  area  In  which  such  estab.- 
llshment  Is  located;  second.  slnxUar 
establishments  of  the  same  or  nearby 
commimities  if  such  establishment  is 
not  in  the  metropoUtan  area;  or  third, 
other  establishments  of  the  same  geneml 
character  operating  in  the  conamunlty  or 
the  nearest  comparable  community. 
Once  such  an  establishment  obtains  a 
record  of  employment  data,  one  of  the 
preceding  categories  of  limitations — 
whichever  is  applicable — shall  take  effect 
with  respect  to  such  establishment. 

In  determining  the  student  hours  of 

employment  under  certificates  for  pur- 

PQ^s  of  applyhig  the  proportionate  11m- 

Mtion  described  above,  the  Secretary  Is 

Ao  include  all  student  hours  of  employ- 

/ment  under  certificates  whether  or  not 

/   subject   to   the   precertlficatdon   proce- 

/      dures. 

In  the  case  of  private  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  no  prior  certification  will 
be  required  unless  such  institutions  vio- 
late the  Secretary's  requirements. 


Questions  have  been  raised  by  many 
Senators  regarding  the  treatment  of 
young  workers  under  this  legislation. 
These  amendments  do  not  treat  young 
workers  as  a  separable  class  of  workers. 
The  law.  however,  as  it  exists  and  as  It 
would  be  amended  by  this  legislation, 
recognizes  that  some  young  workers,  as 
well  as  many  other  workers  regardless  of 
age.  encounter  difficulties  in  the  job  mar- 
ket because  of  their  lack  of  training  and 
lack  of  skill.  This  l£u:k  of  training  and 
lack  of  skill  may  have  the  effect  of  cur- 
tailing employment  opportunities  for 
them.  In  addition,  there  are  workers 
whose  employment  opportunities  may  be 
curtailed  by  their  InabiUty  to  work  full- 
time  because  of  their  status  as  full-time 
students  or  because  their  earning  capac- 
ity is  Impaired  by  age  or  mental  or  phys- 
ical deficiency  or  Injury. 

With  this  in  mind  the  Congress,  be- 
ginning with  the  enactment  of  the  first 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  1938,  has 
legislated  special  authority  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  where  neces.sary  to  prevent 
curtailment  of  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment for  these  potential  workers 
without  creating  a  substantial  probabil- 
ity of  reducing  the  full-time  employment 
opportunities  of  other  persons,  to  pro- 
vide, by  regulation  or  order,  for  the  em- 
ployment of  learners,  of  apprentices,  of 
messengers  employed  primarily  In  de- 
livering leners  and  messages,  of  full-time 
students  In  retail  or  service  establish- 
ments and  in  agriculture  or  by  their  ed- 
ucational Institutions,  and  of  workers 
whose  earning  or  productive  capacity  is 
impaired  by  age  or  physical  or  mental 
defiency  or  injury,  at  rates  below  the 
minimum. 

Section  14  of  the  act,  as  It  would  be 
amended  by  these  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1974,  provides  special 
limitatious  on  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
ret su-y  in  each  of  these  categories  to 
guard  against  potential  abuse.  And,  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  potential  for 
abuse  is  not  purely  h^isothetlcal.  Public 
attention  has  recently  been  focused  on 
tvp  such  examples  which  are  noteworthy. 
The  first,  refiected  in  the  committee  re- 
port on  S.  2747,  relates  to  ipsUtutions 
which  provide  care  for  handicapped  per- 
sons. 

It  is  distressing  to  know  that  many  of 
the^^e  Institutions  require  their  patients 
to  perform  such  services  for  the  insti- 
tutions as  custodial  work.  Under  the 
guise  that  such  work  Is  "therapeutic." 
these  institutions  require  patients  to  per- 
form productive  labor  for  which  the  pa- 
tients would  certainly  have  to  be  re- 
munerated outside  the  Institution  and 
for  which  the  lastitutlon  would  other- 
wise be  required  to  employ  nonhandl- 
capped  individuals  at  fair  labor  stand- 
ards. A  second  example  has  arisen  imder 
the  Labor  Depairtment's  WECEP  pro- 
gram for  training  14-  and  15-year-old 
students. 

Under  that  program,  a  small  number 
of  establishments  In  Florida  were  found 
on  Investigation,  to  have  conunltted  ap- 
proximately 500  violations  of  certlflcattt 
issued  under  the  FI£A.  Theae  violations 
included  mlnimmn  wage  violations  but 
most  requiring  14-  and  IS-year-olds  to 


work  hours  In  excess  of  those  permitted 
by  certificate.  This  not  only  interfered 
with  their  education,  it  also  has  serious 
potential  for  undercutting  adult  em- 
ployment opportimltles. 

Without  exploring  all  of  the  potential 
for  abuse  under  each  of  the  different 
subsections  of  section  14,  it  Is  important 
to  note  the  following  wltii  regard  to  any 
programs  which  may  be  undertaken  by 
a  Secretary  of  Labor  within  the  limita- 
tions Qf  section  14(a) . 

Section  14(a)  of  the  act  permits  the 
Secretary  to  issue  special  certificates  au- 
thorizing the  emplo3mient  of  learners 
and  apprentices  "at  such  wages  lower 
than  the  minimum  wage  applicable 
under  section  6  and  subject  to  such  limi- 
tations as  to  time,  niunber.  proportion, 
and  length  of  service  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe."  In  issuing  such  certif- 
icates, however,  the  Secretary  must  con- 
sider whether  there  Is  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  qualified  experienced  workers 
available  for  employment  and  whether 
reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to 
recruit  them. 

Experienced  workers  presentiy  em- 
ployed in  a  plant  tn  occupations  in  which 
learners  are  requested  must  be  afforded 
an  opportimlty  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible to  obtain  full -time  emplojTnent. 
The  Secretary  must  guard  against  any 
authorization  to  employ  learners  at  sub- 
minimum  wage  rates  where  such  rates 
will  tend  to  create  unfair  competitive  la- 
bor cost  advantages  or  have  the  effect  of 
Impairing  or  depressing  wage  or  work 
standards  established  for  experienced 
workers  for  work  of  a  like  or  comparable 
character  in  the  Industry. 

Under  no  circumstances  can  employ- 
ment of  learners  be  authorized  where 
there  are  serious  outstanding  violations 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  or  cer- 
tificates Issued  thereimder.  and.,  as  a 
consequence,  the  Secretary  has  reason- 
able grounds  to  believe  that  the  em- 
ployer may  not  comply  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  new  learner  cer- 
tificate. Similarly,  certificates  cannot  be 
issued  where  a  strike,  lockout,  or  other 
similar  abnormal  labor  condition  exists, 
ih  exercising  his  judgm^it  on  whether 
to  Issue  a  certificate,  the  Secretary  must 
take  into  consideration  whether  the  oc- 
cupation for  which  authorization  is 
granted  is  one  which  Is  customarily 
learned  In  a  practical  way  through  train- 
ing and  work  experience  on  the  job,  of 
sufficient  duration,  whether  it  requires 
related  instruction  to  supplement  the 
work  experience,  and  whether  it  involves 
the  development  of  skill  sufficiently 
broad  to  be  applicable  in  other  occupa- 
tions. Tills,  together  with  the  require- 
ment that  learners  be  afforded  every 
reasonable  opportimlty  for  continued 
emplosonent  upon  completion  of  the 
learning  period,  will  Insure  to  the  great- 
est extent  feasible  that  the  training  will 
lead  to  gainful  ^nployment. 

Of  course,  learners  must  In  fact  be 
avafiable  for  employment  and  the  Secre- 
tary must  determine  that  the  granting 
of  a  certificate  is  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  curtailment  of  opportunities  for 
employment. 
Since  the  provisions  of  section  14(a) 
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are  directed  at  situations  where  a  lack 
of  trainlos  and  ^ill  curtails  employ- 
ment opportunities,  the  occupation  or 
occupations  In  which  learners  are  to  re- 
ceive training  mtist  in  fact  Involve  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  sldll  to  necessitate  an 
appreciable  training  period.  So,  for  ex- 
ample, the  provisions  of  section  14(a) 
would  not  be  applicable  where  the  skills 
required  can  be  learned  In  a  few  hours  of 
filmed  lectures  and  demonstrations.  In 
this  regard,  this  provision  Is  not  Intended 
to  authoriise  the  employment  of  learn- 
ers at  subminimum  wage  rates  as  home- 
workers,  or  in  maintenance  occupations 
such  as  watchmen  or  porters,  or  in  op- 
erations of  a  temporary  or  sporadic  na- 
ture. Similarly,  certification,  under  this 
section,  is  not  available  with  respect  to 
sdling,  retailing  or  similar  occupations 
in  the  distributive  field,  managerial,  cler- 
ical, professional  and  semiprofesslonal 
occupations,  althouc^  the  provisions  of 
secticm  14(b)  may  be  wpUcable  for  such 
employment  in  retail  or  service  establish- 
ments. 

Of  coiuse.  no  authorization  can  be 
granted  which  is  Inconsistent  with 
higher  standards  applicable  to  learners 
which  may  be  established  under  any 
other  Federal  law,  any  State  law,  any 
learner  certificate  in  effect  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  nor  tmder 
any  collective  bargaining  agreement. 
Furthermore,  if  the  Secretary  Issues  a 
certificate,  a  notice  must  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  giving  interested 
persons  a  reasonable  time,  such  as  15 
days,  to  file  a  written  request  for  recon- 
sideration or  review. 

Mr.  President,  these  compromises  re- 
flect a  sincere  dfort  by  the  conferees  to 
meet  the  President  more  than  half  way 
on  the  Issues  he  raised  in  Us  letter  to  me. 
I  should  also  note  that  the  confo-ees 
agreed,  as  the  President  had  requested, 
that  enforcement  regwnslbllltleB  for  the 
application  of  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time laws  to  Federal  employees,  is  gen- 
erally delegated  by  the  bill  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  RacotB  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  secticm-by-section 
analysis  of  the  oonferenoe  rtpoxi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  pslnted  tn  the  Rkcobd, 
as  follows: 

Sbctior-bt-Sbction  Aitaltbib 

Section  1.  Short  Title:  Reference*  to  Act. — 

Th«  name  of  thU  bm  la  the  "Fair  Iiabor 
Staodards  Ameodmenta  of  1974." 

Section  2.  Inereaae  tn  Minimum.  Wage  Bate 
for  Xmployee*  Covered  Before  1999, — ^mte 
section  amends  aectlon  S(a)(l)  of  the  Act  to 
provide  an  Inereaae  In  the  wiinimnTii  wage 
rate  for  employees  covered  by  tbe  Act  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  1966  amexidments 
•Dd  for  Federal  employees  covered  by  the 
1048  amendments  (wage  board  employees  and 
einplciyeee  of  non  a|ipro§iela^ed  fund  ttiatra- 
mentalities  of  the  Armed  Fotoea).  The  mini- 
mum  wag*  rate  for  auoh  employeee  la  ralaed 
txata.  not  leea  than  $1.60  ai»  beur  to  (1)  not 
leas  than  ta  an  hour  dnrUig  tbe  period  and- 
tng  December  31, 1974.  (3)  not  leea  than  «a.lO 
tax  hoar  during  the  year  h^lnnlng  Janu- 
ary 1.  Itrn,  and  (3)  not  less  than  92.80  an 
hour  beginning  January  1,  1976. 


Section  3.  Increase  in  Minimum  Wage  Rate 
for  Nonagricultural  Emptoyeea  Covered  in 
1999  and  1973. — This  section  amends  section 
6(b)  of  the  Act  to  pro\-lde  an  Increase  In  the 
minimum  wage  rate  for  nonagricultural  em- 
ployees (other  than  Federal  employees) 
Covered  by  the  1966  amendments  to  the  Act 
and  for  employees  coveted  by  the  1974 
amendmente.  The  minimum  wage  rate  for 
such  employeee  Is  raised  flom  not  lees  than 
$1.80  an  hour  to  (1)  not  leea  than  $1.90  an 
hour  during  the  period  ending  Deoember  31. 
1974,  (2)  not  less  than  $2  an  hour  during 
the  year  beginning  January  1,  1975,  (3)  not 
leas  than  $2.20  an  hour  daring  the  year  be- 
ginning January  1,  1976,  and  (4)  not  less 
than  $2.30  an  hour  beginning  January  1. 
1977. 

Section  4.  Inereaae  in  Minimum  Wage  Rate 
for  Agricultural  Employees. — This  section 
amends  section  6(a)(6)  oC  the  Act  to  pro- 
vide an  Increase  In  the  minimum  wage  rate 
for  agrlcultiu^l  employees  covered  by  tbe 
Act.  The  minimum  wage  rate  for  such  em- 
ployees Is  raised  from  not  less  than  $1.30  an 
hour  to  (1)  not  less  than  $1.60  an  hour  dur- 
ing the  period  ending  December  31,  1974,  (2) 
not  less  than  81.80  an  hour  during  the  ;'ear 
beginning  January  1.  1976.  (3)  not  lees  than 
$2  an  hour  during  tbe  year  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1976,  (4)  not  less  ^an  $2.20  an  hour 
beginning  January  1,  1977.  and  (5)  not  less 
than  $2.30  an  hour  during  the  year  begin- 
ning January  1, 1978. 

Section  6.  Increeiee  In  Minimum  Wage 
Rate  for  Employeee  In  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. — 

Subsection  6(a)  amends  section  5  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (e)  to  establisb. 
for  employees  employed  In  Puerto  Rico  or 
the  Virgin  Islands  (a)  by  the  United  States 
government  or  the  government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  (b)  by  a  hotel,  motel,  or  res- 
taurant, or  (c)  by  retail  or  service  establish- 
ments employing  such  employees  primarily 
in  connection  with  the  preparation  or  offer- 
ing of  food  or  beverages,  a  miniTiniiTn  wage 
rate  determined  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
minimum  wage  rate  for  employees  employed 
In  a  State  of  the  United  States  Is  deter- 
mined under  this  Act. 

Subsection  5(b)  amends  subsection  (c) 
oi  section  6  to  require  that  the  rate  for 
employees  In  Puerto  Rico  and  tbe  Virgin 
Islands  covered  by  a  wage  order  rate  in  ef- 
fect on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of 
the  1974  amendments  which  Is  tuider  $1.40 
an  hour,  be  increased  by  $0.12  an  hour;  and 
If  such  rate  Is  $1.40  or  mpre  an  hour,  such 
rate  be  Increased  by  $0.16  an  hour.  Effec- 
tive one  year  later  and  each  subsequent 
year  thereafter  the  wage  order  rate  for 
other  than  commonweallti  and  municipal 
employees  shall  be  increased  by  $0.12  an 
hour  If  imder  $1.40  an  hour,  and  by  $0.15 
an  hour  if  $1.40  or  moie  an  hovu-,  until 
parity  with  the  mainland  Is  achieved.  For 
agricultural  employees  covered  by  a  wage 
order  whoee  wage  is  Increased  by  a  subsidy 
(or  Income  supplement)  the  increases  pre- 
scribed by  the  1974  Amendments  shall  be 
applied  to  the  wage  rate  plus  the  amount 
of  the  subsidy  (or  income  supplement) . 
For  newly  covered  employees  under  the 
1974  amendments,  a  speciail  Industry  com- 
mittee shall  recommend  the  highest  mini- 
mum wage  rates  which  Bhall  not  be  less 
than  00  percent  of  the  otlierwlse  applicable 
rate  vmder  section  6(b)  or  $1.00  an  hour 
whlchev^  is  greater.  Effective  dates  of  rates 
recommended  by  this  speoial  Indiistry  com- 
mittee shall  not  be  effective  before  sixty 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  tbe  1974 
Amendments  and  shall  be  increased  In  the 
second  and  each  subsaquent  year  as  pro- 
vided In  the  1974  Amendments.  Wage  rates 
of  any  employee  in  Puerto  Rico  or  in  the 
thrgln  Islands  shall  not  b«  less  than  60  per- 


cent of  the  otherwise  aiipUcable  rate  or 
$1.00,  whichever  Is  higher,!  on  tbe  effective 
date  of  the  wage  Increaaes.  Wage  order  rates 
prescribed  In  the  1974  Amendments  may  be 
Increased  by  a  wage  order  Issued  pursuant 
to  a  special  Industry  copamlttee  re  com - 
menrlatlon  but  not  decreased. 

Section  5(c)(1)  amends  section  8(b)  by 
requiring  that  special  industry  commlttece 
to  reconunend  the  otherwise  applicable  rate 
under  section  (a)  or  8(b)  sxcept  where  sub- 
stantial documentary  evidence,  including 
pertinent  financial  data  or  other  appro- 
priate information  establishes  that  the  In- 
dustry or  portion  thereof  Is  unable  to  pay 
such  wage  rate.  Minimum  wage  rates  in 
wage  orders  may,  upon  review,  be  specified 
by  a  court  of  appeals. 

Section  6.  Federal  and  State  Employees. — 

Section  6  amends  section  3(d)  and  3(e)  to 
Include  under  the  definitions  of  "employ- 
er" and  "employee"  the  uinited  States  and 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
or  intergovernmental  agentcy.  This  wUI  ex- 
tend minimum  wage  and  dvertlme  coverage 
of  the  law  to  civilian  employees  In  agencies 
and  activities  of  the  Unlt$d  States  (except 
the  armed  forces).  Elected  officials,  personal 
staff,  apiKtintees  on  the  policy  making  level, 
or  immediate  advisors  in  State  and  local 
governments  are  exempt.  Coverage  of  State 
and  local  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  schools, 
and  local  transit  oompaniefe  is  provided  un- 
der present  law.  A  special  Overtime  compen- 
sation provision  is  included  In  the  1974 
Amendments  for  Federal,  State  and  local 
government  employees,  in  Cre  protection  or 
law  enforcement  activities  Including  security 
personnel  in  correctional  Institutions.  The 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  is  to 
administer  the  Act  for  PMeral  employees 
(other  than  Postal  Service,  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission, Library  of  Congress  employees  and 
theTVA.) 

Section  7.  Domestic  Workers. — 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  an  employee 
employed  in  domestic  service  in  a  household 
would  be  covered  under  botto  mlnlmxun  wage 
and  overtime  unless  the  employee  receives 
from  his  employer  wages  which  would  not, 
because  of  section  209(g)  of  the  Social  Se- 
cxulty  Act,  constitute  "wages"  for  purposes 
of  title  II  of  such  Act  (wfiges  of  less  than 
$60  in  a  calendar  quarter). 

Under  the  House  amendment  such  an  em- 
ployee would  be  covered  under  miTiiTniim 
wage  for  any  workweek  In  which  such  em- 
ployment is  for  more  thaa  8  hours  in  tbe 
aggregate.  If  the  employer  employs  such  an 
employee  In  domestic  service  in  a  household 
for  more  than  40  hours  in,  a  workweek,  the 
employer  would  be  required  to  pay  the  em- 
ployee overtime  compensation. 

The  conference  substltuie  combines  both 
provisions  to  establish  alternative  tests  for 
coverage.  The  conference  substitute  retains 
the  exemption  for  casual  babysitters  and 
companions  contained  In  l^ith  bills  and  re- 
tains the  overtime  exemption  for  "Uve-ln" 
domestic  employees. 

The  Committee  expects  the  Secretary  to 
immediately  undertake  a  program  utilizing 
all  feasible  administrative  |>rocedures  to  ap- 
prise employers  of  their  rtsponslbiltles  un- 
der the  Act  and  to  notify  Employees  of  their 
rights  and  entitlements  under  the  Act.  The 
Committee  further  expects  the  Secretary  to 
seek  the  assistance  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  other  relevant  agencies  Id 
this  regard. 

The  Secretary  shall  also  adopt  regulations 

and  enforcement  procedures  to  require  that 

,  employers  are  reasonably  apprised  of  when 

thetr  obUgatlon   regarding  the   payment  of 

the  minimum  wage  commences. 

It  la  intended  by  these  comments  to  put 
the  burden  on  the  administrative  arm  of  the 
government  to  use  Its  maximum  efforts  to 
communicate  with  both  employers  of  domes- 
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tic  service  employees  and  such  employees  of 
their  rights  and  duties,  of  the  effective  date 
of  the  wage  increases,  and  of  the  overtime 
provisions  and  of  any  regulations  which  may 
become  applicable  to  them.  It  is  not  intended 
to  impose  any  burdens  of  proof  or  establish 
any  defenses  which  do  not  already  exist  un- 
der the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Section  8.  RetaU  and  Service  Establish- 
ments.— 

Section  8  amends  section  13(a)  (2) ,  the  spe- 
cial dollar  volume  test  for  retail  and  service 
establishments,  by  phasing  out  the  dollar 
volume  establishment  test  from  the  present 
$250,000  to  $225,000  on  JlUy  1,  1974,  to  $200,- 
000  on  July  1,  1975;  and  to  repeal  the  test  on 
July  1, 1976.  This  amendment  would  gradual- 
ly expand  the  coverage  of  retail  and  service 
activities  to  Include  employees  of  aU  small 
establishments  of  chain  store  operations  in 
which  the  total  chain  operation  has  gross 
annual  sales  of  naore  than  $250,000.  This 
provision  applies  also  to  employees  of  estab- 
lishments which  are  part  of  covered  conglom- 
erate operations. 

Section  9.  Tobacco  Employees. — 

Section  9  amends  section  7  and  section  13 
relating  to  tobacco  employees.  A  limited 
overtime  exemption  (14  weeks,  10  hours  per 
day,  and  48  hours  per  week)  is  provided  for 
certain  employees  engaged  in  activities  re- 
lated to  the  sale  of  tobacco.  These  employees 
are  currently  covered  by  the  section  7(c) 
exemption  pursuant  to  determination  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Section  13  Is 
amended  to  cover  employees  engaged  In  the 
processing  of  shade  grown  tobacco  prior  to 
the  stemming  process  for  use  as  cigar  wrap- 
per tobacco  for  minimum  wages  but  not  for 
overtime. 

Section  10.  Telegraph  Agency  Employees. — 

This  section  repeals  the  minimum  wage  ex- 
emption and  phases  out  the  overtime  exemp- 
tion for  persons  engaged  in  handling  tele- 
graph messages  for  the  public  under  an  agen- 
cy or  contract  arrangement  with  a  telegraph 
company,  if  they  are  so  engaged  in  retail  or 
service  establishments  exempt  under  section 
13(a)  (2)  and  if  the  revenues  for  such  mes- 
sages are  less  than  $500  a  month,  as  foUows: 
48  hours  in  the  first  year  beginning  with 
the  effective  date  of  the  1974  Amendments, 
44  hours  in  the  second  year;  and  repealed 
thereafter. 

Section  11.  Seafood  Canning  and  Processing 
Employees. — 

This  section  amends  section  13(b)  (4)  re- 
lating to  fish  and  seafood  processing  em- 
ployees, by  phasing  out  the  overtime  exemp- 
tion for  such  WM-kers.  as  foUows.  48  hours 
In  the  first  year  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
1974  Amendments;  44  hours  in  the  second 
year;  and  repealed  thereafter. 

Section    12.   Nursing   Home   Employees. — 

This  section  amends  aectlon  13(b)  (8)  as 
It  relates  to  nursing  htune  employees  by 
replacing  the  limited  overtime  exemption 
for  employees  of  nursing  homes  (overtime 
compensation  required  for  hours  of  employ- 
ment In  excess  of  48  hours  in  a  week)  by  the 
overtime  exemption  applicable  to  hospitals. 
(By  agreement,  the  employer  and  employee 
may  substitute  a  14-consecuttve-day  work 
period  fen-  the  seven  day  workweek  and  re- 
quires overtime  compensation  for  en^>loy- 
ment  over  8  hours  in  any  workday  and  for 
80  hours  tn  such  14  day  work  period.) 

Section  13.  Hotel,  Motel,  and  Restaurant 
Employees  and  Tipped  Employees. — 

This  section  amends  section  13(b)(8)  as 
it  relates  to  hotel,  motel,  and  restaurant  (jn- 
ployeea  by  limiting  the  overtime  exemption 
to  houra  In  excess  of  48  hours  a  week  during 
'  the  flrst  year  and  to  hours  In  ezoeaa  of  46 
houra  a  week  thereafter.  This  section  also 
amends  section  13(b)  (8)  to  phase  out  the 
overtime  exemption  for  maids  and  custodial 
employeee  of  hotels  and  motels  aa  follows: 
48  houra  In  the  flrst  year;  46  hours  tn  the 
second  year;  44  hours  in  the  third  year;  re- 


pealed thereafter.  The  tip  credit  provision 
of  section  3(m)  of  the  FIfiA  Is  also  amended 
to  require  the  employer  to  inform  each  of 
such  employer's  tipped  employees  of  this  pro- 
vision before  the  credit  (up  to  60%  of  the 
applicable  minimum  wage  but  not  to  exceed 
the  value  of  tips  actually  received  by  the 
employee)  Is  applied.  In  addition,  this  sec- 
tion further  requires  that  all  tips  received 
by  a  tipped  employee  must  be  retained  by 
such  tipped  employee. 

Furthermore,  regarding  the  tip  credit  pro- 
vision the  Department  of  Lab(»-  has  regula- 
tions applicable  to  employers  of  tipped  em- 
ployees which,  If  complied  with,  should  en- 
able any  complying  employer  to  meet  the 
burden  of  proof  regarding  the  amount  of 
tip  credit.  Those  regulations  provide  in  part 
as  follows: 
Section  616.28.  Tipped  employees 
"(a)  Supplementary  to  the  provisions  of 
any  section  of  the  regulations  in  this  part 
pertaining  to  the  records  to  be  kept  with 
respect  to  tipped  employees,  every  employer 
shall  also  maintain  and  preserve  payroll  or 
other  records  containing  the  following  addi- 
tional information  and  data  with  respect  to 
each  tipped  employee  whose  wages  are  de- 
termined under  section  3(m)   of  the  Act: 

"(1)  A  symbol  or  letter  placed  on  the  pay 
records  Idetitlfylng  each  employee  whose 
wage  Is  determined  in  part  by  tips. 

"(2)  Weekly  or  monthly  amount  rep<Ml«d 
by  the  employee,  to  the  employer,  of  tips 
received  (this  may  consist  of  reports  made 
by  the  employees  to  the  employer  on  IRS 
Form  4070) . 

"(3)  Amount  by  which  the  wages  of  each 
tipped  employee  have  been  deemed  to  be  In- 
creased by  tips  as  determined  by  the  em- 
ployer (not  in  excess  of  60  percent  of  the 
applicable  statutory  miniTtmm  wage) .  Tbe 
amount  per  hour  which  the  employer  takes 
as  a  tip  credit  shall  be  rep<Mrted  to  the  em- 
ployee in  writing  each  time  it  Is  changed 
from  the  amount  per  hour  taken  In  the  pre- 
ceding week. 

"(4)  Hours  worked  each  workday  In  any 
occupation  in  which  the  employee  does  not 
receive  tips,  and  total  daUy  or  weekly 
straight-time  payments  made  by  the  em- 
ployer for  such  hours. 

"(5)  Hours  worked  each  workday  in  occu- 
pations In  which  the  employee  receives  tips, 
and  total  daily  or  weekly  stralgbt-tlme  eam- 
inga  tox  such  hours." 

In  addition  Section  531.62  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  regulations  regarding  tips  pro- 
vides: "Only  t^s  actually  received  by  an  em- 
ployee aa  money  belonging  to  him  which  he 
may  use  as  he  chooses  free  of  any  control  by 
the  employer,  may  be  counted  In  determin- 
ing whether  he  Is  a  tipped  employee'  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act  and  tn  applying  the 
provisions  of  section  3(m)  which  govern 
wage  credits  for  t^." 

Section  14.  Salesmen,  Partsmen,  and 
Mechanics. — 

This  section  amends  section  13(b)  (10) 
relating  to  salesmen,  partamen,  and  me- 
chanics by  repealing  the  overtime  exemption 
for  partsmen  and  mechanics  in  nomnanufac- 
turing  establlshntents  prlmarUy  engaged  in 
selling  trailers;  by  repealing  the  overtime 
exemption  for  partsmen  and  mechanics  in 
nonmanufacturing  establishments  engaged 
in  selling  aircraft;  and  by  providing  an 
overtime  exemption  for  salesmen  engaged 
in  the  sale  of  boats. 
Section  15.  Food  Service  Establishments. — 
This  section  amends  section  13(b)  (18)  by 
phasing  out  the  overtime  exemption  for  food 
service  establishments  employees  as  follows: 
48  hours  during  the  flrst  year;  44  hours  dur- 
ing the  second  year,  repealed  thereafter. 

Section  16.  Bowling  Establishment  Em- 
ployees.— 

This  section  amends  section  lS(b)(lQ)  by 
phasing  out  the  overtime  exemption  for  em- 
ployees of   bowling  establishments  In  two 


steps;  reducing  the  exemption  from  48  to  44 
hours  effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  tbe  1974  amendments  and  repealing 
the  exemption  two  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  tbe  1974  Amendments. 

Section  17.  Substitute  Parents  for  Insti- 
tutionalized ChUdren. — 

This  section  amends  section  13(b)  by  pro- 
viding an  overtime  exemption  for  couples 
who  serve  as  house-parents  for  orphaned 
children  or  children  with  one  parent  deceased 
placed  in  nonproflt  educational  institutions 
if  the  couple  resides  on  the  premises,  re- 
ceives their  board  and  lodging  without  coat 
and  are  together  paid  on  a  cash  basis  not 
less  than  $10,000  a  year. 

This  in  no  way  suggests  a  judgment  that  a 
$10,000  combined  salary  will  actuaUy  comply 
with  the  minimum  wage  requirements.  That 
win  depend  on  how  many  hours  of  work 
these  house-parents  are  engaged  In. 

Section  18.  Employees  of  Conglomerates. — 
This  section  amends  section  13(a)(2)  by 
providing  that  the  minimum  wage  exemp- 
tions of  section  13(a)(2)  for  certain  retail 
and  service  establishments,  and  of  13(a)(6) 
relating  to  agricultural  employees,  would 
not  be  applicable  to  establishments  which 
are  part  of  conglomerates  having  a  combined 
annual  gross  volume  of  sales  exceeding  $10,- 
000,000. 

Section  19.  Seasonal  Industry  Employees. — 
This  section  amends  sections  7(c)  and  7(d) 
by  phasing  out  the  limited  overtime  exemp- 
tion for  employees  of  industries  found  to  be 
of  a  seasonable  nature  or  characterized  by 
marked  annual  recurring  seasonal  pealEs  of 
operation  (other  than  for  cotton  or  sugar 
processing) ,  as  follows:  on  the  effective  date, 
the  seasonal  periods  for  exemptions  are  re- 
duced from  10  vreeks  to  7  weeks,  and  from 
14  weeks  to  10  weeks;  on  the  same  date,  the 
workweek  exemptions  are  reduced  from  50 
hours  to  48  hours;  effective  January  1,  1976, 
the  seasonal  periods  for  exemptions  are  re- 
duced from  7  weeks  to  6  weeks,  and  from 
10  weeks  to  7  weeks;  effective  January  1, 
1976,  the  seasonal  periods  for  exemption  are 
reduced  from  5  weeks  to  3  weeks,  and  from 
7  weeks  to  6  weeks;  effective  Deoember  31, 
1976,  the  overtime  exemptions  (sections  7 
(c)  and  7(d) )  are  repealed. 

Section  20.  Cotton  Olnnlng  and  Sugar 
Processing  Employees. — 

This  section  amends  section  13(b)  by  phas- 
ing down  the  overtime  exemption  for  cotton 
ginning  and  sugar  processing  employees,  as 
foUows:  Effective  on  the  effective  date.  72 
hours  each  week  for  6  weeks  of  the  year; 
64  hours  each  week  for  4  weeks  of  the  year; 
54  hours  each  week  for  2  weeks  of  the  year; 
48  hours  each  week  for  the  balance  of  the 
year.  Effective  January  1,  1976,  66  hottrs  each 
week  for  6  weeks  of  the  year;  60  hours  each 
week  for  4  weeks  of  the  year;  60  hoiirs  each 
week  for  2  weeks  of  the  year;  46  hours  each 
week  for  2  weeks  of  the  year;  44  hours  each 
week  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  Effective 
January  1,  1976,  60  hours  each  week  for  6 
weeks  of  the  year;  56  hours  each  week  for 
4  weeks  of  the  year;  48  hoxtrs  each  week  for 
2  weeks  of  the  year;  44  hours  each  week  for 
2  weeks  of  the  year;  40  botirs  each  week  for 
the  balance  of  the  year. 
Section  21.  Local  Transit  Employeee. — 
This  section  amends  sections  7  and  13(b) 
(7)  by  phasing  out  the  overtime  exemption 
for  all  local  transit  operating  employees,  as 
follows:  48  hours  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
1974  Amendments;  44  hours  one  year  later, 
and  repealed  effective  two  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  1974  Amendments. 

Section  22.  Cotton  and  Sugar  Services  Em- 
ployees.— 

This  section  amends  section  13  by  adding 
a  subsection  (h)  which  provides  a  limited 
overtime  exemption  for  a  period  not  more 
than  14  workweeks  in  the  aggregate  In  any 
calendar  year  tor  cotton  or  sugar  aervlce  em- 
ployees receiving  overtime  compenaatlon  for 
work  In  exoeoa  of  10  hours  m  any  workweek. 
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Bmployera  racelvlng  an  exemption  under  tbls 
subsection  for  one  type  of  employee  aball 
not  be  eUglble  for  any  other  exemption  of 
this  section  or  sectloa  7  wltb  regard  to  the 
same  employee. 

Section  2S.  Other  Exemptions.— 

Section  23  amends  seotton  18  m  It  relates 
to  motion  picture  threater  employees,  em- 
ployses  in  forwtry  and  lumbering,  and  pipe- 
line wnployess.  as  faUowB: 

1.  Bepaala  Motion  13(a)(9)  and  amends 
section  18(b)  thereby  repeiiOlng  the  mini- 
mum wase  exemption,  but  retaining  the 
overtime  exemption  for  employees  In  mo- 
tion picture  theaters. 

a.  RepeaU  aectton  18(a)  (18)  and  amends 
section  18(b)  thereby  repealing  the  mini- 
mum wag*  y»?^**""  but  retaining  the  over- 
tima  eiWBptton  for  forestry  and  lumbering 
operations  with  8  or  fewer  employees. 

3.  Amends  section  13(b)  (2)  to  repeal  the 
oTMttme  esemptlon  for  employees  of  oU  pipe- 
line tranq»rtatton  companies. 

Section  24.  Kmploifment  of  Student*. — 

The  Senate  bill  retained  the  existing  law 
Umlt  on  the  number  of  hours  students  may 
be  employed  by  a  retail  or  service  establish- 
ment under  certUlcates  ai- 'Jiorlslng  pay- 
ment of  less  than  the  applicable  minimum 
wage.  Under  the  limit  the  proportion  of 
student  hours  of  employment  In  any  month 
under  certlflcates  to  the  total  hours  of  em- 
ployment of  all  employees  In  a  retail  service 
establishment  may  not  exoeeC  the  propor- 
tion existing  In  the  establishment  for  the 
corresponding  month  of  the  year  preceding 
the  date  of  first  coverage  of  its  employees 
under  the  Act  or.  If  no  records  or  If  a  new 
eatabllahment,  the  proportion  existing  In 
similar  establishments  m  the  area  In  the  year 
prior  to  the  1961  Amendments. 

The  House  amendment  eliminated  such 
existing  law  limits. 

The  oonferenoe  si>!^9Stltute  revises  the  ex- 
ijstlng  law  limit  on  the  number  of  hours 
students  may  be  employed  by  a  retail  or 
service  establishment  under  certificates  au- 
thorizing payment  of  less  than  the  ap- 
plicable minimum  wage. 

In  the  case  of  a  retail  or  service  es- 
tablishment whose  employees  are  covered 
by  the  Act  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974, 
the  monthly  proportion  of  certified  stu- 
dent hours  of  employment  to  total  hours 
of  employment  In  any  such  establlBtament 
may  not  exceed  (A)  such  proporUon  In  the 
corresponding  month  of  the  preceding 
tw«ive-month  period,  (B)  the  maximum 
proportion  to  which  the  establishment  was 
ever  entitled  In  corresponding  months  of 
preoedlng  years,  or  (C)  one- tenth  of  the 
total  hours  of  employment  of  all  employees 
In  the  establishment,  whichever  propor- 
tion la  greater. 

In  the  case  of  retail  or  service  establish - 
mants  whoae  employees  are  covered  for  the 
first  time  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1074,  the  monthly  propor- 
tion of  certified  student  hours  of  employ- 
ment to  total  bouts  of  employment  In  any 
such  establishment  may  not  exceed  (A)  such 
prcqKirtlon  in  the  corresponding  month  of 
the  preceding  twelve-month  peiiod,  (B)  the 
proportion  of  hours  of  employment  of  stu- 
dents (as  distinct  from  student  hours  of  em- 
ployment under  oertlfleatea)  In  the  estab- 
lishment to  the  total  hours  of  all  em- 
ployees In  the  astabUshment  In  the  corre- 
^oodlng  month  of  the  twslve-month  period 
Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  Fair  I«bor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1974.  or  (C)  one-tenth  of  the  total  hours 
of  en^doyment  of  all  employees  In  the  es- 
tabllahmsnt,  whichever  proportion  Is 
grwter. 

In  the  case  of  a  retail  or  serviee  eatabliah- 
ment  for  wbldi  leoosds  of  student  hours  are 
not  avaBabto  (Indndlng  those  newly  aa- 
Ubllshed  after  the  effective  date  at  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974),  the 


monthly  proportion  of  certified  stxident 
hours  of  employment  to  total  hours  of  em- 
ployment In  any  such  establishment  shall 
be  determined  according  to  tbe  practice  dur- 
ing the  immediately  preoecUng  twelve- 
month period  in  (A)  similar  establlabmente 
of  the  same  employer  in  the  same  general 
metroiMlltan  area  in  whleh  such  establish- 
ment is  located,  (B)  similar  establishments 
of  the  same  or  nearby  communities  if  such 
establishment  is  not  in  the  metropolitan 
area,  or  (C)  other  establishments  of  the 
same  general  character  operating  In  the 
community  or  the  nearest  comparable 
community.  Once  such  an  establishment  ob- 
tains a  record  of  employment  data,  one  of 
the  preceding  categories  of  limitations 
(whichever  is  applicable)  shall  take  effect 
with  respect  to  such  establishment. 

In  determining  studer.t  hours  of  employ- 
ment under  certificates  for  purposes  of  ap- 
plying the  proportionate  limitation  described 
above,  the  Secretary  is  to  Include  all  student 
hours  of  employment  under  certificates 
whether  or  not  subject  to  the  pre-certifica- 
tion procedures. 

In  the  case  of  private  instltutlors  of 
higher  learning  no  prior  certification  will  be 
required  unless  such  institutions  violate  the 
Secretary's  requirements. 

Section  25.  Child  Labor .^ 

This  section  amends  section  12  (relating  to 
child  labor)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (d) 
requiring  employers  to  obtain  proof  of  age 
from  any  employee.  This  section  also  amends 
section  13(c)(1)  relating  to  child  labor  in 
agriculture  by  permitting  the  emplojrment 
of  a  child  under  age  12  in  agriculture  only 
if  such  child  is  employed  outside  of  school 
hours  for  the  school  district  where  such  em- 
plcyee  is  living  by  his  or  her  parent  or  a  per- 
son standing  in  place  ot  his  or  her  parent,  on 
a  farm  owned  or  operated  by  his  or  her  par- 
ent or  such  person,  or  Is  employed  on  a  farm 
not  covered  by  the  Act  under  the  500  man- 
day  test,  with  the  consent  of  his  or  her  par- 
ent or  such  person.  A  child  12  or  13  years  of 
age  is  permitted  to  be  employed  on  a  farm 
outside  of  school  hours  for  the  school  dis- 
trict in  which  he  or  she  res'.des.  if  such  em- 
ployment Is  with  the  consent  of  his  or  her 
parents  or  {jerson  standing  in  place  of  his 
or  her  parents,  or  his  or  her  parent  or  such 
person  is  employed  in  the  same  farm,  or  U 
such  employee  is  14  j-ears  of  age  or  older. 

This  section  also  amends  section  16  by  add- 
ing a  new  subsection  subjecting  violators  of 
child  labor  provisions  ot  regiUations  to  a 
civil  penalty  not  to  exceed  $100  for  each 
violation. 

Section  26.  Suits  by  Secretary  for  Back 
Wages. — 

This  Section  amends  section  16(c)  to  con- 
tinue the  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor to  sue  for  back  wf,ges  and  adds  a  provi- 
sion to  also  permit  the  Secretary  sue  for  an 
equal  amount  of  liquidated  damages  without 
requiring  a  vtrritten  reqisest  from  the  em- 
ployee and  even  though  the  suit  might  In- 
volve Issues  of  law  not  finally  set'-led  by  the 
courts.  In  the  event  the  Secretary  brings 
such  an  action,  the  right  of  an  employee 
provided  by  section  18(b)  to  bring  an  action 
in  his  or  her  own  behalf,  or  to  become  a 
party  to  such  an  action  would  terminate, 
unless  such  action  is  dismissed  without  prej- 
udice. •  •  • 

Section  27.  Economic  Effects  Study. — 

This  section  also  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  conduct  a  continuing  study  on  the 
means  to  prevent  curtailment  of  employment 
opportunities  among  man^wer  groups  which 
have  had  historically  high  incidences  of  un- 
employment (such  as  disadvantaged  minor- 
ities, youth,  elderly,  and  such  other  groups 
as  the  Secretary  may  designate).  A  report 
of  the  results  of  such  strtdy  shall  be  trans- 
floltted  to  the  Congress  ene  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  1974  Amendments  and 


txiereafter  at  two-year  Intervals  after  such 
date.  Such  report  shall  Include  suggestions 
respecting  the  Secretary's  authority  under 
section  14  of  the  Act. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
paratjle  provision. 

Tiie  House  receded. 

Section  28.  NondiBcriminBtion  on  Account 
of  Age  in  Government  Elmployment. — 

This  section  amends  section  11 'b)  of  the 
Age  Discrimination  In  EMploym>  t  Act  'of 
1967  (29  U.S.C.  630(b) )  by  exp..ndlng  its 
coverage  from  employers  with  26  or  mcnre 
employees  to  employers  with  20  or  more 
employees.  This  section  al9o  amends  section 
11(b)  of  the  Age  Discrimiaation  in  Employ- 
ment Act  to  include  within  its  scope  cover- 
age for  State,  and  local  government  employ- 
ees I  other  than  elected  officials  and  certain 
aides  liot  covered  by  CivU  Service).  The  an- 
nual authorization  of  appropriations  ceilings 
is  raised  from  93  million  to  16  million.  A  new 
section  (Sec.  15)  is  also  ftdded  to  the  Act 
prohibiting  dlscrlmmatlon  on  account  of  age 
lu  Federal  government  employment  with  jur- 
isdiction for  enforcement  assigned  to  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission.  Ag- 
grieved persons  may  bring  a  civil  action  in 
any  Federal  district  court  of  competent  jtiris- 
dlctlon. 

Questions  have  been  raised  about  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  Age  Disorlmination  provl- 
slo-is  to  the  discretion  wlilch  now  may  rest 
la  the  heads  of  certain  executive  agencies 
to  terminate  an  employee  In  the  interests  of 
ttie  national  security  of  tli©  United  States. 

It  was  not  tlie  intent  ot  the  conferees  to 
ailect  the  exerclEe  of  such  discretion,  other 
than  by  bswrlng  actions  which,  to  fact,  would 
ba  illegal,  such  as  a  termination  of  employ- 
ment or  a  refusal  to  hire  based  on  age. 

Section  29.  Effective  DUte. — This  section 
sets  the  effective  date  of  tha  Act,  except  as 
otherwise  specifically  provided,  as  May  1, 
I'iT'i. 

iwr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  tiis  chief  si>onsor  at  minimum  wage 
legislation  for  5  years,  I  have  chaired  the 
Labor  Suocommlttee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee through  over  lOO  hours  of  hear- 
ings, and  through  over  JO  days  of  mark- 
up on  this  legislation.  I  have  floor  man- 
aged the  bill  three  time^  in  3  years  and 
now  have  served  as  chaii-man  of  the 
.ti.iUis-Senate  conference  on  this  legisla- 
tion tv,1ce.  The  efforts  have  been 
thwarted,  first  by  a  blacked  conference 
and  then  by  a  Presideittial  veto.  But  I 
will  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
that  thi  conferees  on  both  sides  made 
every  possible  effort  to  arrive  at  a  mini- 
mum wage  package  which  addresses 
some  of  the  immediate  needs  of  Amer- 
ica's work  force  while  Insuring  the  de- 
gree of  support  which  wfll  guarantee  that 
its  provisions  will  go  into  effect  on  May  1. 
1974. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  (to  take  a  moment 
to  applaud  my  colleagues  who  were  Sen- 
ate conferees,  particularly  Senator  Javits 
and  Senator  Schweikou  tor  their  im- 
tiring  efforts  in  this  long  and  arduous 
struggle.  I  also  want  to  recognize  the 
sincere  efforts  of  our  colleagues  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  both  majority  and  minority,  who 
worked  long  and  hard  with  us  to  produce 
a  conference  report  signed  by  all  House 
and  Senate  conferees,  tt  is  our  unani- 
mous recommendation  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  report.  I  hope  it  will  be  done 
expeditiously.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
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that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  who  are  members  of 
the  committee,  want  to  address  them- 
selves to  this  conference  report,  as  does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javiis)  , 
and  while  they  are  preparing  their  ad- 
dresses let  me  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Take  It  out  of  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  I  believe  Is  in  control 
of  the  time,  if  he  will  yield  me  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  Shield  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress for  the  last  3  years  has  considered 
legislation  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  This  morning  the  Senate 
will  undoubtedly  adopt  a  conference  re- 
port that  may  very  well  culminate  con- 
gressional consideration  of  this  Issue  for 
the  Immediate  future.  Numerous  interest 
groups  wUl  undoubtedly  fill  their  pub- 
lications with  the  great  virtues  of  the 
proposed  amendments  and  cledm  a  great 
victory  for  the  American  working  men 
and  women.  To  a  certain  extent, 
this  analysis  will  be  correct  as  a 
constructive  increment  In  the  minimum 
wage  Is  needed  due  to  the  Inflationary 
pressures  in  the  economy.  As  Senators 
DoHiNicK.  Beall,  and  I.  and  many  other 
Senators  have  maintained  throughout 
consideration  of  this  Issue,  an  Increase 
In  the  minimum  wage  Is  needed.  What 
these  Interest  groups  and  leading  pro- 
ponents of  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  proposals  will  fall  to  state, 
however,  Is  that  millions  of  American 
workers  could  have  received  increases  in 
the  minimum  wage  2  or  3  years  ago  if 
constructive  compromises  could  have 
been  arrived  at.  When  one  suggests  "com- 
promise" on  labor  legislation  it  seems, 
however,  tttat  the  word  takes  on  a  new 
meaning— either  the  positions  of  certain 
Interest  groups  prevail  or  "compromise" 
is  not  available.  This  approach  is  not 
only  inconsistent  with  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  our  democratic  process  of  gov- 
ernment, but  is  also  extremely  detrimen- 
tal to  the  interests  of  all  Americans.  The 
word  "compromise"  has  been  used  this 
morning  to  describe  the  conference  re- 
port before  the  Senate.  Only  in  a  very 
strained  sense  Is  this  correct. 

The  wage  rate  structure  adcnited  is 
that  of  the  House.  The  series  of  mini- 
mum wage  increments  contained  in  the 
proposal  establish  a  $2.30  minlmimi  wage 
for  agriculture  and  nonagriculture  work- 
ers by  1978.  The  Senate  adopted  bill  con- 
tained a  $2.20  level  with  the  committee 
arguing  against  a  $2.30  proposal  I  ad- 
vanced on  this  floor.  Tlie  inconsistency 
of  the  committee  Is  difficult  to  rationally 
explain.  Evidently  for  a  lack  of  a  betta: 
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word  to  explain  the  c<Hnmittee's  ap- 
proach, the  word  "con^romlse"  has  been 
suggested. 

Coverage  of  domestic  service  employees 
was  also  "compromised^  by  accepting 
both  the  House  and  Senate  provisions. 
This  approach  makes  absolutely  no  sense, 
as  an  employer  may  be  subject  to  lia- 
bility under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  if  he  only  employs  an  individual  per- 
haps 2  or  3  hours  a  week,  notwithstand- 
ing the  House  8-hour  work-week  test. 
The  reason  that  this  potential  Illegal  ac- 
tion might  arise  Is  that  the  8-hour  House 
test  is  not  an  employer  test,  but  an  em- 
ployee test.  The  administrative  enforce- 
moit  problems  with  regard  to  this  ap- 
proach will  be  considerable.  Further,  by 
adopting  such  an  approach  the  constitu- 
tionality of  coverage  of  domestics  be- 
comes even  more  suspect.  I  can  see  no 
rational  basis  by  which  the  Interstate 
Commerce  clause  can  cover  such  limited 
domestic  employment  situations.  Litiga- 
tion will  undoubtedly  arise  as  to  the  con- 
stitutional validity  of  this  proiKisaL 

The  report  is  also  deficient  with  re- 
spect to  inclusion  of  a  new  special  wage 
structure  for  youth.  Both  the  House  and 
Senate  Labor  Committees  have  failed  to 
adopt  broad  new  programs  to  respond 
to  the  towering  rate  of  youth  imem- 
ployment.  The  Senate  committee  refused 
to  adopt  the  suggestions  made  by  every 
economist  who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee on  this  issue.  Two  Important 
points  were  agreed  to  with  respect  to 
youth,  however,  in  the  conference  report. 
First,  the  conference  adopted  a  stuc^ 
amendment  that  I  had  proposed  to  the 
Senate  bin  and  to  which  the  chairman 
has  already  alluded.  This  provision  will 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  conduct 
a  continuing  study  on  methods  to  prevent 
curtailment  of  emplos^ment  opportunities 
among  manpower  groups  which  have  had 
historically  high  incidences  of  unem- 
ployment— such  as  disadvantaged  minor- 
ities, youth,  and  the  elderly.  Such  a  study 
will  permit  the  Secretary  to  further  ana- 
lyze his  existing  broad  authority  under 
section  14  of  the  act. 

Second,  the  Senate  in  receding  to  the 
House  on  this  issue  made  constructive 
provisions  in  the  historic  ratio  test  and 
adopted  the  House  report  language  per- 
mitting a  comprehensive  demonstration 
project  to  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  with  regard  to  a  youth  differ- 
ential. Such  an  approach  will  permit 
the  Secretary  to  implement  existing 
broad  authority  under  section  14  in  the 
act  and  will  clarify  any  misinterpreta- 
tions that  the  Secretary  did  not  have  le- 
gal authority  to  establish  such  programs. 

Compromise,  it  has  been  suggested,  was 
reached  on  overtime  coverage  for  fire- 
men and  policemen.  While  statistically 
this  may  be  true,  philosophically  it  is 
not.  The  conferees  adopted  a  phase-in 
procedure  whereby  firemen  and  police- 
men will  be  subject  to  overtime  coverage 
for  all  hours  woAed  over  60  by  Janu- 
ary 1.  1975.  with  a  continuing  phase-in 
down  to  at  least  54  hours  by  January  1. 
1978.  An  exemptian  Is  also  contained  with 
respect  to  fire  and  poUce  departmenta 
having  five  or  fewer  employees.  As  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey    (Mr.  Wn.- 


uuKS)  has  stated  the  report  also  con- 
tains provisions  with  respect  to  a  study 
that  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  This  study  will  determine  the 
prevailing  work  practices  of  firemen 
and  policemen  and  apply  the  flr^dingw  to 
the  standard  to  be  implemented  in  1978. 

It  Is  Intei^sting  to  note  that  the  con- 
ferees accepted  a  study  approach  on 
this  point,  as  Senators  DoHoacx.  Beall, 
and  I  have  been  stressing  for  over  3  years 
the  need  for  more  information  as  to  the 
potential  effects  of  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  act.  Particularly,  it  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  notwithstanding 
all  the  assertions  that  available  informa- 
tion was  obtained  by  the  committee,  no 
accurate  information  was  available  to 
the  conference  with  respect  to  the  cur- 
rent hourly  average  workweek  of  fire- 
men and  policemen.  In  all  due  respect 
to  the  committee  chairman  I  believe  his 
statements  were  not  correct  In  argidng 
against  the  study  amendments  that  I 
proposed  on  this  floor  during  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  conference  report  phases  in  mini- 
mum wage  overtime  exemptions  for  small 
retail  establishments  doing  less  than 
$250,000  annual  sales.  The  House  receded 
to  the  Senate  provisions  on  this  point 
Euid  while  such  a  phsise-in  is  preferable 
to  both  the  reported  Senate  bill  and  the 
reported  House  bill,  I  still  fear  disruption 
of  business  and  jobs  due  to  the  rapidity 
by  which  such  coverage  is  extended. 

Mr.  President,  this  body  currently  is 
considering  the  subject  of  campaign  and 
election  law  reform.  The  deliberations, 
particularly  during  the  conference  com- 
mittee, certainly  imderscore  the  need  for 
constructive  Improvements  In  this  area. 
Interest  groups  exercised  an  inordinate 
amount  of  control  and  at  points  during 
the  conference  deliberations  resembled 
more  an  (dd  time  State  legislative  hear- 
ing, than  the  n.S.  Congress.  Some  con- 
ferees did  not  even  consider  suggested 
compromise  proposals  without  running 
Into  the  hall  or  an  adjacent  room  to  con- 
sult with  Interest  groups.  The  final  ses- 
sion of  the  conference  was  scheduled 
with  only  an  hour's  notice  to  most  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  and  only  two 
Senate  and  four  House  conferees  were 
present.  In  fact.  Interest  group  repre- 
sentatives outnumbered  conferees  almost 
4  to  1  at  that  session.  I  hope  that  cam- 
paign reform  and  election  law  reform 
measures  we  are  considering  will  take 
this  experience  into  consideration. 

Notwithstanding  these  objections,  I 
will  vote  for  the  conference  report  this 
morning  as  I  do  not  believe  millions  of 
American  woiidng  men  and  women 
should  be  further  precluded  from  reoelT- 
Ing  a  needed  increase  in  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  President.  I  woxdd  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  work  of  the  minority  staff 
on  this  issue  Including  Bob  Bohan  and 
Roger  King  of  the  committee  and  Joe 
Carter  on  the  staff  of  Senator  Bbaix.  I 
also  would  like  to  thank  Charles  Wood- 
ruff, formerly  of  the  minority  conimlttee 
staff,  for  his  assistance  during  the  last 
two  sessions  of  Congress  on  this  isstui 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  th« 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
yield  me  10  minutes? 
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Mr.  WTTiTiTAMR.  I  yield  the  Senfttor 
from  New  YoA  such  time  m  he  may 

zoQidre.      

The  FRBSEDINO  GPTOCER  (3tT. 
Aboubbk).  The  Senator  from  New  York 
lereoogntad. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
measure  i^iieh  should  have  been  passed 
3  years  ago.  Senator  Wiluams  and  I  of- 
fered a  minimum  wage  bill  at  that  time. 
This  is  the  end  of  a  long  and  arduous 
road.  It  is  deep^  gratifying  that  at  long 
last  we  have  reached  agreement. 

I  apeak  now  as  a  ranking  monber  of 
the  minority.  I  have  eveiy  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  President  will  sign  the  bill. 
I  am  informed  as  recently  as  a  few  min- 
utes ago  that  the  coof erence  report  is 
supported  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  grateful  to  Soiator 
TsR  and  to  Senator  Doimricx  who  had 
grave  reservations  about  this  matter. 
Senator  WxLLuaa,  as  Is  usual,  with  great 
vedfldty,  eipTalned  it  to  the  Senator. 
It  fits  into  the  large  interest,  at  long  last. 
of  realizing  some  gain  for  the  low-wage 
worker.  For  the  low-wage  worker  an  in- 
crease is  desperately  needed  when  one 
realizes  that  the  twiniirmTw  wage  would, 
rl^t  now,  be  almost  $2.20  if  we  were  sim- 
ply compensating  for  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar  and  the  rise  in  the 
consumer  price  index  since  the  effective 
date  of  the  present  $1.60  rate.  We  ai« 
thus  actually  behind  toe  times  In  setting 
an  initial  rate  of  $2.00  on  May  1. 1974. 

I  point  out.  too.  that  unless  the  matter 
is  acted  on  immediately — and  I  mean  im- 
mediately, within  a  matter  of  hours — 
there  Is  grave  danger  that  it  could  not 
take  effect  on  May  1,  which  was  our  in- 
tention. 

The  details  of  the  bill  have  already 
been  described.  I  wish  Just  to  make  two 
comments.  There  are  two  very  important 
provisions  of  the  act.  One  related  to  hu- 
manity and  the  other  relates  to  the  ex- 
traordinary breakthroughs  we  have  now 
made  in  covering  domestics. 

The  humanitarian  provision  relates  to 
child  labor.  For  a  long  time  Senator  Wil- 
liams and  I  have  tried  to  outlaw  child 
labor  on  the  farm.  We  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded completely,  but  this  bill  goes  a 
long  way  toward  this  objective  by  dlm- 
inating  child  labor  under  the  age  of  12  on 
covered  farms,  that  Is  farms  which  meet 
the  500  man-day  test  It  has  been  de- 
cades since  child  labor  was  piiminated  In 
industrial  employment,  and  given  the 
fact  that  agriculture  is  one  of  the  most 
hazardous  occupations  as  shown  by  ac- 
cident rates,  there  Is  no  longer  any  ex- 
cuse, if  there  ever  was  one,  for  peimltting 
the  exploitation  of  young  children  in  ag- 
ricultural labor. 

The  bQl  does  dlmlnate  child  labor  on 
the  so-called  covered  farms,  where  the 
greatest  exploitation  has  taken  place. 
There  wHl  also  be  regulations  concerning 
employment  of  children  between  12  and 
16  on  farms.  Of  coarse,  we  also  continue 
In  effect  the  provisloDs  now  In  the  law 
prohihiting  the  employment  of  children 
in  imiiwmny  haardous  oceopations  in 
agrtenUore. 

Th0  other  matter,  Mr.  Preeldent,  which 
should  be  reaanrhig  to  those  who  wUl  be. 


for  the  first  time,  subject  to  that  part  of 
the  law  which  relates  to  the  coverage  of 
domestics.  Is  that  although  we  have  es- 
tablished an  8-hour  test— that  is  an  8- 
hour  week — ^for  such  employees  with  re- 
spect to  coverage  imder  the  minimum 
wage,  we  have  also  in  the  statement  of 
the  managers  made  it  clear  that  we  ex- 
pect the  regulations  to  be  promulgated 
imder  the  law  which  will  require,  and  I 
quote  from  page  28  of  the  manager's 
report: 

WUl  x«qulre  that  employers  are  reasonably 
apprised  of  when  their  obligations  regarding 
the  payment  of  minimiiTn  wage  commence. 

It  was  properly  pointed  out  that  the 
aggregate  of  8  hoiu^  means  8  hours  per 
week  worked  by  a  person  in  domestic  em- 
plojnnent  for  all  employers.  The  one  em- 
ployer would  have  the  right  to  be  con- 
cerned as  to  whether  the  domestic  he  or 
she  Is  employing  is  or  Is  not  under  the 
minimum  wage  law. 

We  ezi>ect — and  I  emphasize  this — ^the 
Secretaiy  to  deal  with  that  question  af- 
firmatively; that  is,  that  the  employer 
must  be  reasonably  apprised  in  connec- 
tion with  the  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  well 
balanced  report,  the  veiy  best  that  could 
be  done,  considering  the  views  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  following  the  long 
delay  and  the  period  of  makeup  we  now 
have  to  pursue  in  respect  of  a  minimum 
wage  which  makes  some  sense  in  terms 
of  the  times.  I  am  very  gratified  that 
there  Is  every  reason  now  to  believe  that 
the  President  will  sign  this  bill. 

I  wish  to  Join  the  Chairman  and  co- 
sponsor  of  the  measure  in  thanking  all 
tmembers  of  our  committee  for  their 
tremendous  cooperation,  particularly  the 
conferees;  and  in  congratulating  for 
their  work  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty, 
Jerry  Peder  of  the  majority  and  Gene 
Mittelman  of  the  minority,  the  staff 
members  who  fashioned  the  technical  as- 
pects of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  me 
about  10  minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  What  is  the  time 
situation,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFHICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  3  minutes;  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Wfll  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  out  of  the  15  that 
the  minority  has. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Yoilt. 

Mr.  President,  for  3  years  now  we  have 
been  working  at  raising  the  minimum 
wage  as  it  applies  to  49.4  million  workers 
in  this  coxmtry.  I  have  dissented  from  the 
majority  of  this  body  daring  that  time, 
but  I  have  not,  tuid  I  emi^hasize  have  not, 
objected  to  the  principle  of  raising  the 
minimum  wage  for  those  woricers  already 
covered.  Since  1972,  the  majority  of  the 
committee  and  Senators  Tait.  Bkall,  and 


I  have  come  very  close  to  agreement  on 
the  wage  rate  structm^  which  should  go 
into  effect  under  the  mii^imiim  wage.  The 
debate  rather  has  centered  around  ex- 
tensions of  coverage,  repeal  of  exemp- 
tions and  a  differential  wage  structure  for 
youth. 

Now  for  the  second  time  in  less  than 
a  year  we  are  faced  with  a  conference  re- 
port on  minimum  wage.  I  have  strong 
reservations  about  this  bill.  In  the  first 
place,  the  youth  differential  once  again 
has  not  received  the  attention  that  I  be- 
lieve it  should.  The  youth  unemployment 
figures  in  this  country  axe  appalling,  and 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  sure  way  to  al- 
leviate this  problem  is  through  special- 
ized wage  structures  for  youth.  I  note  and 
I  approve  of  the  conference  maHne  ad- 
justments In  the  historic  ratio  test  for 
student  employment  and  of  the  language 
allowing  for  one  demonstration  project 
for  a  youth  differential.  This,  of  course, 
is  some  Improvement  over  the  Senate 
bill.  I  am  hopeful  that  iounedlate  Imple- 
mentation of  this  project  will  give  some 
basis  upon  which  to  resolve  the  difficult 
and  controversial  Issue.  However.  I  am 
fearful  that  this  is  not  enough,  and  the 
results  of  the  bill  in  this  regard  may  be 
detrimental  rather  than  beneficial  for  our 
Nation's  youth. 

Second,  the  conferenoe  report  adopts 
alternative  tests  for  triggering  coverage 
of  domestic  workers.  My  views  on  the 
domestic  coverage,  I  believe,  have  been 
quite  clearly  stated  on  this  floor.  For  the 
life  of  me.  I  do  not  imderstand  why  we 
have  chosen  to  ignore  the  testimony  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Brennan. 
that  such  coverage  will  In  the  end  prob- 
ably increase  unemployment  among  do- 
mestic workers  in  this  counlxy.  To  quote 
in  part: 

In  other  areas  of  smaUer  cities  and  towns, 
domestics  receive  consldenA>ly  leas  than  the 
present  minimum.  The  problem  with  apply- 
ing the  minimum  wage  to  ttiem  has,  as  anal- 
ysis clearly  shows,  a  aevem  dlsemployment 
effect.  This  would  reduce  the  Income  of  many 
families  where  a  member  wap  employed  either 
fuU-tlme  or  part-time  In  household  work. 
Domestic  service  Is  In  som«  respects  unique 
from  other  forms  of  employment.  A  house- 
hold who  hires  a  maid  typically  has  Just  so 
muoh  budgeted  for  that  pxupose  with  no 
more  available.  She  also  hw  no  opportunity 
to  pass  on  any  higher  wage  cost.  If  it  comes 
down  to  It,  the  housewife  can  substitute  her 
labor  and  that  of  other  faqiUy  members  for 
the  domestic.  Pew  employers  In  other  fields 
can  do  so. 

In  addition,  the  constitutionality  of 
this  coverage  Is  definitely  questionable. 
Congress  can  only  regulate  activities 
wlilch  are  entirely  Intrastate  only  so  long 
as  there  is  a  "rational  basts"  for  a  finding 
that  the  activity  affects  Interstate  com- 
merce in  a  substantial  way.  If  domestic 
employees  who  make  beds,  dust,  and  wash 
windows  or  mow  lawns  in  private  resi- 
dences are  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, there  is  nothing  left  of  Intrastate 
activities.  If  someone  who  vacuums  your 
carpet  or  mows  yoiu-  lawn  is  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  or  ie  considered  to 
have  a  substantial  impact  on  interstate 
commerce,  theivthls  clause  now  encom- 
passes every  asFCc^  of  American  life. 

Finally,  Mr.  Prekident.  the  question  of 
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(yvertlme  for  firemen  and  policemen  is  of 
concern  to  me.  I  beUeve  that  the  con- 
ference report  Is  an  Improvement  over 
what  we  had  in  the  Senate.  I  might  say 
that  the  three  or  four  cities  we  checked 
out  in  Colorado  Agxae  that  for  at  least 
2  years  this  is  all  right,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  get  in  touch  with  smaller 
communities  where  a  full-time  fire  de- 
partment or  polibe  department  is  still  in 
effect. 

The  compromise  effected  provides  a 
limited  amo\mt  of  protection  for  munici- 
palities which  will  be  faced  with  in- 
creased costs  for  compensating  these 
workers.  I  have  checked  with  three  or 
four  of  the  municipalities  in  my  State 
and  with  their  police  and  firemen  and 
although  they  will  not  be  immediately 
affected  they  may  at  a  later  date.  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  leadtime  given  to 
affected  municipalities  and  the  poUce 
and  firemen  Involved  because  of  the  de- 
layed implementation  of  this  section. 

Mr.  President,  this  body  and  our 
friends  on  the  House  side  have  faced 
minimum  wsige  for  3  years  now.  There 
are  few,  if  any.  Members  Uiat  I  know 
of  who  would  seriously  argue  that  the 
$1.60  per  hour  standard  is  "keeping  up 
with  the  times."  All  of  us  have  been 
inundated  by  complaints  about  the  rising 
cost  of  living.  The  housewife  who  buys 
groceries  and  the  driver  who  fills  his 
tank  with  gas  would  qualify  as  experts 
to  tell  us  about  how  far  $1.60  an  hour 
goes  on  March  28,  1974. 1  too,  have  ob- 
served the  ristog  costs  of  living,  but  1 
am  not  going  to  bother  boring  my  col- 
leagues with  the  statistics  all  of  them 
have  heard. 

This  bill  implements  a  $2  minimum, 
a  minimum  which  would  be  in  effect  to- 
day already  if  our  amendment  of  1972 
had  been  enacted  Into  law.  The  differ- 
ences which  have  divided  us  over  these 
last  3  years  have  been  set  forth  and  enun- 
ciated. On  some  of  them  we  have  reached 
some  compromise,  and  on  others  the  ma- 
jority has  prevailed.  I  have  observed  the 
overwhelming  vote  by  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  support 
of  an  increase  In  minimum  wage,  and  I 
now  feel  that  the  issue  which  each  of  us 
must  confront  is  whether  or  not  erosions 
of  the  dollar  earned  by  those  49.4  million 
workers  of  this  country  mandates  that  I 
set  aside  my  strong  reservations  about 
other  parts  of  the  bill  to  lnsiu*e  a  mini- 
mum wage  Increase  this  year.  The  c(m- 
ference  report  is  better  than  the  bill 
which  I  voted  against  earlier.  I  would,  of 
coiuse,  have  liked  to  have  seen  other 
changes.  However,  I  believe  that  this  re- 
port presents  the  best  compromise  that 
those  of  us  who  have  differed  with  the 
majority  have  been  able  to  achieve  since 
this  debate  began.  As  such,  it  then  offers 
the  best  chance  we  have  had  to  effect  an 
Increase  in  the  minimum  wage,  an  in- 
crease which  I  have  acknowledged  on 
many  occasions  is  Justified. 

I  will,  therefore,  while  acknowledging 
grave  reservations  about  some  parts  of 
this  bill  and  expressing  concem  that  the 
canstitutional  Issue  may  invalidate  all  or 
part  of  the  bill,  vote  for  passage  so  that 
minimum  wage  eroded  by  inflation  will 


now  be  increased  to  more  acc^table 
levels. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  the  woi^  perf  ramed  during  the 
long  history  of  this  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  by  three  members  of  the  mi- 
nority staff  of  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee. Those  three  are:  Chuck  Woodruff. 
Roger  King,  and  Robert  Bohan. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  one-half 
minute? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  m  order  at 
this  time  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  first  Allen  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  la  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  out  of  the  time  of  the  mmority 
leader  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  7  minutes  total 
remaining  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  ranking  member  cm 
the  Republican  side  of  the  committee  for 
yielding  this  time.  I  will  not  take  much 
time  because  I  think  we  have  pretty  well 
enunciated  the  Issues  and  the  problems 
Involved.  I  join  with  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  of  my  committee  in 
sajrlng  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  this 
bin  comes  3  years  too  late. 

Many  Americans  have  been  forced  be- 
yond the  boimds  of  reason  in  not  being 
able  to  meet  the  Inflationary  spiral  and 
the  pressures  of  our  times.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  bill  is  Inflationary  because  at 
the  very  least  we  are  catching  up  with 
what  Infiation  has  wrought  in  terms  at 
the  lower  economic  groups  in  oiur  society 
and  we  are  not  even  catching  up  to  what 
the  cost-of-living  factor  has  been  over 
that  time  frame.  If  we  use  another  factor, 
which  Is  the  percent  of  the  minimim^ 
wage,  the  average  hourly  wage  in  the 
United  States,  which  at  one  pomt  when 
the  last  change  was  made  was  at  a  60- 
percent  ratio,  and  we  are  not  putting 
them  to  that  60  percent,  they  are  still  be- 
low the  relationship  that  existed  at  the 
time  the  last  minimum  wage  bill  was 
passed.  So  this  bill  does  not  meet  the  tn- 
flatlon  test  or  the  relationship  to  the 
hourly  average  earnings  of  all  workers. 
I  think  the  legislation  is  a  key  step  and 
will  help  many  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  at  the  pover^  level  axMl  below  the 
poverty  level  to  t^  to  make  ends  meet. 

One  of  the  chief  proUons  of  the  con- 


ference was  the  matter  of  whether  or 
not  to  include  firemen  and  policemen  in 
this  coverage.  For  the  first  time  we  have 
really  addressed  ourselves  to  the  prob- 
lem. Tills  was  one  of  the  main  conten- 
tions of  the  conference  committee  on 
which  I  served. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  strong  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  Senate 
was,  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  pointed 
out.  there  is  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
practices,  of  the  hours  of  work  and  pat- 
terns of  work  that  firemen  particularly 
have  in  their  jobs.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 

2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  One  of  the  real  im- 
portant features  of  this  legislation  Is 
the  acceptance  of  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  Senators  from  Ohio,  Colorado,  and 
Maryland  to  make  a  study  so  that  we 
know,  for  Instance,  that  some  companies 
require  the  firemen  to  sleep  at  the  fire- 
house  and  others  do  not.  Hence  the  dis- 
crepancy. We  did  the  best  we  could  under 
the  circumstances  for  the  first  time  to 
bring  them  under  coverage  on  a  three- 
step  basis,  over  3  years,  and  then  the 
fourth  step  will  be  based  on  the  practice 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  think 
this  is  a  fair  way  to  eliminate  much  of 
the  argument.  By  the  fourth  year  we  will 
have  the  facts  and  we  will  set  all  firemen 
in  accordance  with  the  average  practice 
in  the  United  States.  We  will  do  the  same 
for  policemen.  This  is  a  significant  ad- 
vancement for  firemen  and  policemen. 
They  are  long  overdue  members  of  our 
society  and  they  should  have  been  rec- 
ognized some  time  ago  for  the  role  they 
perform  as  they  risk  their  lives  and  limbs 
for  us  and  we  have  not  even  covered  them 
up  to  this  date. 

I  am  pleased  to  strongly  support  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  on  this  minimum 
wage  bill  represents  the  culmination  of 

3  years  of  effort  by  the  Congress  to 
increase  the  living  standards  of  millions 
of  American  workers. 

In  1972,  a  minimum  wage  bill  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress  but  never  went 
to  conference.  Last  year,  a  similar  bill 
was  imwlsely  vetoed  by  the  President. 
This  year,  we  have  a  minimum  wage 
bill  that  should  be  signed  into  law 
promptly. 

It  has  been  some  8  years  since  the 
Congress  has  enacted  legislation  on  the 
minimum  wage.  Between  1966  and  197S, 
the  Consiuner  Price  Index  rose  42.5  per- 
cent; between  February  1,  1968.  the 
date  the  $1.60  minlmimi  wage  became 
effective  for  the  majority  of  those 
covered,  and  December  1973.  the  rise 
was  35.4  percent. 

For  middle-income  Americans,  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  have  Increased 
45  percent  since  February  1968,  and  by 
60  percent  since  1966. 

This  legislation  Is  directed  to  woricers 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  ecoannlc 
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ladder.  I  believe  It  Is  time  that  these 
American  w(»1cers  received  a  break,  and 
I  strongly  support  this  minimum  wage 
increase. 

It  Is  unconscionable  for  this  Nation 
to  have  a  minimum  wage  which  yields 
an  income  fully  $1^00  below  the  poiwty 
level  for  an  urban  family  of  four.  In 
view  of  the  inflation  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  the  last  12  months  the  wage 
levels  in  this  bin  are  now  ewntlal 

Another  provlslan  in  which  I  have  been 
interested  for  sevoal  years  Is  the  section 
extending  the  Age  Dlscrtaninaticci  in  Em- 
ployment Act  to  Federal.  State,  and  local 
employees.  Althou^  I  introduced  this 
measure  in  March  1972,  and  It  has  passed 
the  Senate  on  two  occasions.  It  has  not. 
tmtll  now,  emei^  from  a  House-Soiate 
conference. 

The  passage  of  this  measure  Insures 
that  Government  employees  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  protecttons  against 
arbitrary  emidoyment  based  on  age  as 
are  employees  in  the  private  sector.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  long  strug^e  is  now 
ending,  and  that  this  provision  will  be 
written  into  law. 

This  legislation  is  literally  a  bread- 
and-butter  issue  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
can workers.  We  cannot  afford  to  delay 
it  any  longer.  I  urge  the  President  to  sign 
it  into  law. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  tn 
support  of  the  conference  on  the  mini- 
mum wage  bin  and  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  it  once  more. 

llie  7  minion  workers  who  would  be 
covered  for  the  first  time  by  the  provi- 
sions <rf  the  nriintTTiiim  wage  law  have 
been  suffering  for  the  past  6  months  be- 
cause of  the  veto  of  the  earUer  blU  ai>- 
proved  by  the  Congress.  The  other  mU- 
llons  of  workers  irt^  have  been  receiving 
the  "»<Ti<'""»«  wage  have  been  suffering 
as  wen  because  they  have  no  means  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  rising  cost 
of  Uvlng. 

A  year  ago.  we  sought  to  take  a  modest 
step  to  raise  the  tninimntn  wage  for 
those  workKB  on  the  bottom  rung  of  the 
economic  ladder  In  this  country.  For 
them,  the  rate  of  inflation  since  1968, 
when  the  current  $1.60  per  hour  mini- 
mum wage  level  took  effect,  has  cut  their 
purchasing  power  by  more  than  a  third. 
It  would  take  a  (2.17  per  hour  mtnimum 
wage  Just  to  match  the  rate  of  Inflation 
since  then. 

Last  summer,  our  blU  attempted  to 
provide  that  tntnimai  protectlcm  to  these 
workers  but  It  was  vetoed  and  we  were 
unable  to  override  the  veto. 

Ever  since,  we  have  been  attempting 
to  o(»vlnoe  the  administration  to  re- 
move its  oppodtlcm  to  a  decent  minimum 
wage,  to  remove  its  (^position  to  the 
coverage  of  dcHnestlc  workers  and  to  re- 
move its  opposition  to  protecting  the 
rights  of  younger  workers.  Hc^wf uUy.  the 
conference  report  now  before  us  wffl  be 
seen  for  what  it  is,  a  modest  attempt  to 
provide  basic  equity  to  mfflions  of  Amo-- 
Ican  workers. 

The  bin  increases  the  minlmtim  wage 
from  $1.60  per  hour  to  $2  Immediately, 
to  $2.10  on  January  1,  1975,  and  $2.30 
W  hour  on  January  1. 1976. 

m  addition,  it  provides  greater  pro- 
tection   for    domestic    employees    and 


raises  the  level  of  payment  for  farm- 
workers as  well.  Unfortunately,  the  law 
stiU  excludes  the.  vast  number  of  farm- 
workers from  coverage. 

Similarly.  whUe  this  bin  does  provide 
major  new  benefits  compared  to  existing 
law.  it  does  not  offer  as  adequate  wage 
Increases  aa  I  would  have  wished. 

The  minimum  wage  Clearly  should 
permit  individuals  to  receive  inocune  suf- 
ficient to  Uve  decently.  Yet,  today,  the 
Department  of  Labor  estimates  the  an- 
nual poverty  level  income  for  a  family 
of  four  at  $4,540  in  1973.  The  $1.60  per 
hour  minimum  wage  provides  only  $3,200 
and  even  our  initial  increase  to  $2  per 
hour  win  only  3^eld  a  $4,000  annuEil  in- 
come. Only  when  the  final  $2.30  per  hour 
goes  into  effect  on  January  1,  1976,  wiU 
we  have  provided  inc<niie  beyond  what  is 
today  considered  the  poverty  line. 

This  bin  is  a  major  step  forward  and 
it  should  be  supported  and  approved.  But 
we  must  recognize  at  the  same  time  that 
more  stin  remains  to  be  done. 

Mr.  BUCEXEY.  Mr.  Rresident.  I  would 
like  briefly  to  comment  upon  the  confer- 
ence report  on  8. 2747,  Kilr  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1974. 1  wUl  not  vote 
in  favor  of  It  because  once  again  the 
Congress  has  failed  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  now  weU-documented  impact  of  a 
rise  in  minimum  wage  levels  on  teoi- 
agers  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  market 
for  the  first  time.  Without  a  youth  dif- 
ferential provision,  the  blU  wlU  make  it 
stun  harder  for  yoimg  people,  especially 
those  from  disadvantaged  backgroimds, 
to  find  Jobs. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  bill  acknowledges 
today's  very  serious  15.6  percent  unem- 
ployment rate  of  American  youth  by  in- 
coiporating  a  provision  that  win  author- 
ize the  payment  of  lees  than  the  ap- 
plicable minimum  wage  for  studaits  who 
have  been  issued  work  certiflcates.  Yet 
the  bin  ignores  the  dilemma  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  teenagers  who 
have  quit  school  and  are  frozen  out  of 
jobs  because  no  exception  Is  made  in 
their  case. 

An  explanation  of  this  tragic  ^ect  Is 
simple.  Tlie  school  "drop-outs"  contain 
a  hi£b  percentage  of  young  people 
(especially  non-whites  who  in  turn  have 
an  unemployment  rate  close  to  30  per- 
cent) who  have  not  yet  acquired  the  de- 
mentary  skills  and  work  habits  that  en- 
able them  to  Justify  reoelpt  of  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

Not  to  belabor  my  point.  I  would 
simply  like  to  once  again  state  a  simple, 
wdl-documented  ectmomlc  fact  of  llf »— 
employers  pay  workers  according  to  their 
productivity.  Most  American  workers  are 
hifi^ily  productive,  and  therefore  earn 
considerably  more  than  the  mlnimimfi 
wage.  But  too  many  yoimg  people  are 
not  pcotieularly  skiUed  and  are  therefore 
only  marginally  productive.  Therefore, 
they  are  the  first  to  go  when  anplc^ers 
are  forced  to  pc^r  them  more  than  their 
productivity  win  Justify;  and  in  the 
process  they  are  deprived  of  the  basic 
(wportunlty  for  leamiag  the  skins  and 
habits  that  wUl  Justiftr  hi^ier  wages; 
namdy.  through  on  the  Job  experience. 
Ironically,  the  conference  r^xxt  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  conduct 
a  continuing  study  on  the  means  to  pre- 


vent curtailment  of  emifloyment  oppor- 
tunities among  manpower  grmips  which 
have  had  hMorically  high  tocldencee  of 
unemployment  (such  a«  disadvantaged 
minorities  youth,  et  cetexa) .  Yet  the  sim- 
ple act  of  raising  the  xnlnlmnm  wage 
without  making  special  provlson  for  the 
young  is  fiJready  known  to  be  a  root 
cause  of  dl^lactng  these  people  from 
their  Jobs. 

The  pious  decIaratlcxiB  of  social  con- 
cern that  so  often  accompany  and  ob- 
scure minimum  wage  debates  may  be 
poUtlcally  satisfying  to  some.  But  such 
declarations  ignore  the  eccmomlc  fact  of 
life,  and,  as  so  often  h^ppois  when  we 
try  to  repeal  the  laws  of  economics  by 
Federal  decree,  the  intended  benefldaiy 
becomes  the  victim. 

Mr.  President.  I  wUl  not  vote  for  a  biU 
that  win  have  the  predictable  effect  of 
making  it  stlU  harder  ior  our  neediest 
yoxmg  people  to  become  self-supporting, 
self -confident  citizcois. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  support  the  conference  report  on  the 
minimum  wage  bUl,  because  I  believe  it 
represents  a  satisfactory  and  construc- 
tive resolution  of  a  number  of  difficult 
and  complex  Issues. 

The  minimum  wage  law  has  some  of 
the  broadest  effects  of  any  statute  on 
the  books.  It  primarily  seeks  to  assure 
a  decent  living  for  the  American  work- 
ingman  and  woman.  But  through  its  ap- 
plication. It  influences  many  aspects  of 
our  country's  complex  eoonomy  reaching 
beyond  mere  rates  of  pay  and  hours  of 
labor.  This  law  has  a  substantial  impact 
on  the  decisions  of  business  management, 
government,  and  private  Individuals.  And 
thereby,  it  shapes  the  emplosTnent  op- 
portunities available  to  those  in  many 
age  brackets  and  with  varying  degrees 
of  training.  Ultimately,  of  course,  its  ef- 
fects are  felt  by  the  taxpayers  and  con- 
siuners  at  the  end  of  the  economic  line. 

As  the  history  of  this  legislation  dem- 
onstrates, this  is  a  very  difficult  area,  so 
the  conferees  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  success  in  shaping  an  agreement 
which  appears  to  have  broad  support. 

The  conference  report  embodies  the 
traditional  concern  we  have  had  in  this 
country  for  the  weU-being  of  working 
people.  A  living  wage  for  a  fair  day's 
work  is  a  hallmark  of  tbe  Americtm  eco- 
nomic phUosophy.  The  bill  also  recog- 
nizes the  special  circumstances  in  the 
situations  of  students,  poUce,  and  fire- 
fighting  personnel,  and  certain  house- 
hold employees.  And  thf  adjustments  tn 
these  areas  should  be  broadly  acceptable 
to  all  concerned. 

I  believe  that  the  business  community 
win  find  more  at  this  bin  acceptablf^— 
that  it  is  responsive  to  'Qas  concerns  and 
circumstances  of  many  employers — ^par- 
ticularly smaU  enterprises. 

And,  most  importantly,  I  feel  the  con- 
ference report  ts  responsible  in  its  overaU 
economic  Impact  which  wfll  affect  not 
only  workers  and  employers,  but  every 
taxpayer  and  consumer  In  the  country. 

Mf.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Fresldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Gene  MRtelman 
and  David  Dunn  may  be  granted  the 
prlvUege  of  the  floor  during  the  consfd- 
eratlon  of  the  conference  report. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  back  our  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  provides  for  the  vote  to  occur 
at  11:30  a.m.  The  unanimous-consent 
agreement  could  be  changed  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  We  yield  back  omr  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  What  is  the  change  tn 
the  agreement? 

Mr.  jAVrrs.  No  change.  We  merely 
want  to  yield  back  our  time.  We  have  no 
further  speakers;  imless  we  have  a  quo- 
nun  caU  before  the  vote. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  can  sug- 
gest the  absenc  ^  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  We  have  only  3  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  We  can  caU  it  off. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
yield  back  my  time.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roU.    

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  can  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  \^thout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  hour  of 
11:30  having  arrived,  the  vote  on  the 
conference  report  is  now  in  order.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  win  can  the  ron. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  toVl. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PoLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravxl),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGes),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalx)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastorx) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastors)  .  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  MoifDALi),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gbavel)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fdlbhight)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  MCGcx) .  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bxall)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathus)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  THtntMOND)  are  neces«ally  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  fnxn 
Oregon  (Idr.  HAmxLD)  is  absrait  on  at- 
flclal  business. 

I  fiuther  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Auckm)  ia  absent  due 
to  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  AiKEH) ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias).  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Biall)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
oltna  (Mr.  T&uuioin))  would  vote  "nay." 

Ibe  result  was  announced— yeas  71, 
nays  19,  as  foUows: 
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YRAB— 71 

Aboureek 

Qumey 

Nelson 

Allen 

Hart 

Nunn 

Baker 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Bayh 

HaakeU 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Hathaway 

PeU 

Bentaen 

HoUlnga 

Percy 

Bible 

Huddleeton 

Prozmire 

Blden 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

aibicoff 

BxirtUck 

Inouye 

Roth 

BtM,  BolMrt  O.  Jackson 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

JavitB 

Scott,  Hugh 

Caae 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

CtaUas 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Cburcb 

Long 

Stevens 

Olaric 

BCagntison 

Stevenson 

Oook 

MansAdd 

Symington 

Cranston 

McGorem 

Tart 

Dole 

McTntyre 

Talmadge 

Domenld 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Domlnlck 

Metaenbaum 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

WUUams 

Fong 

Mobs 

Young 

Qriffln 

Muakle 
NAYS— 19 

Bartlett 

Curtla 

Hruska 

Bennett 

EasUand 

McOleUan 

Brock 

Errln 

McClure 

Bucklej 

Fannin 

Soott. 

Byrd, 

Ooldwater 

wmiamZt. 

Harry  F.. 

Jr.    Hansen 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Helms 

Tower 

NOT  VOTINO— 10 

Aiken 

Hatfield 

Mondale 

Beau 

Mathias 

Pastore 

Fulbrigbt 

McGee 

Thurmond 

C^aTel 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  Senate  on  approval  of 
the  conference  report  cm  S.  2747,  the 
minimum  wage  biU.  Tlie  minimum  wage 
of  $1.60  an  hour  has  not  been  increased 
since  1988.  Since  that  time  inflation  has 
pushed  the  cost  of  living  up  33  percent. 

Today's  vote  is  the  third  time  in  less 
than  2  shears  that  the  Senate  has  ap- 
proved an  increase  in  the  measure  of 
economic  dignity  for  those  working 
Americans  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
ladder.  On  one  occasin  the  other  body 
refused  to  go  to  conference  and  on  the 
other,  our  efforts  were  vetoed  by  the 
President. 

I  strongly  urge  the  President  to  sign 
this  bUl  Into  law. 

S.  2747  fuUy  reflects  the  wfll  of  Con- 
gress and  the  public.  Its  provisions  have 
been  thoroughly  examined  In  committee 
in  both  Houses.  It  has  been  debated 
many  hours.  Every  controversial  point 
has  been  tested  by  a  vote  in  the  Senate. 
The  differences  betwera  the  two  bodies 
have  been  fairly  compnxnlsed.  It  is  a 
flne  bin  and  should  become  law. 

I  also  want  to  thank  our  chairman. 
Senator  Wiluaks,  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  and  persevertmce  in  bringing 
this  difBcult  piece  of  legislation  safdy 
through  once  again.  It  is  my  strtmgest 
hope  that  this  time  we  wfll  see  our  ef- 
forts rewarded  by  becoming  law. 


Vt.  MANBFIKU).  Ifr.  President.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 


vote  on  the  first  Alien  amendment  there 
be  a  limitation  of  1  hour  on  the  Hatha- 
way amendment,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  whomever  he  may  desig- 
nate.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  in  order  at  this  time 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  oitler 
at  this  time  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  second  AUen  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  following  the 
disposition  of  the  second  AUen  amend- 
ment, the  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr  Bentsen)  may  foUow.  and  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  80  minutes 
on  that  amendment,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  Bentsen  amendment. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  the  AUen  amendments,  but  I 
am  not  familiar  with  the  Bentsen 
amendment,  either.  I  wonder  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  would  consider  holding  that 
(me  tn  abeyance. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  I  withdraw  the 
request. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  in  conversation  with  me, 
said  that  his  amendment  provided  that 
no  foreigner  coiUd  contribute  to  election 
campaigns  It  is  a  recommendation.  I  be> 
Ueve,  that  the  President  made. 

Mr.  C(X)K.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  I  would  think  an  amend- 
ment of  that  nature  could  be  adopted 
unanimously  by  a  voice  vote,  and  that 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  a  roU- 
call  or  to  have  time  for  debate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wffl  discuss  that 
later. 

Then  I  understand  that  foUowtng  the 
disposition  of  the  Bentsen  amendment, 
the  third  AUen  amendment  for  today 
wffl  be  offered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  suits  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  minority  leader  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  Indi- 
cated that  he  would  be  wining  to  con- 
sider a  30-minute  limitation  on  the  third 
amendment  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
other  two.  I  imderstand  tb&t  the  amend- 
ment has  to  do  with  the  positions  of  the 
Members  of  the  93d  Confl^ess  who  wffl 
be  running  for  of&ce  this  year. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Rimnlng  tar  the  Presi- 
dency? 
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BCr.  COOK.  I  have  no  obJectl<m  to  that. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr-rMANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
mind the  Senate  that  we  have  a  vote 
on  the  extradition  treaty  with  Denmark 
at  12  o'clock  tomorrow.  There  Is  a  rumor 
going  around  that  that  would  be  the 
only  business  tomorrow.  However,  It  Is 
the  Intention  of  the  Joint  leadership  to 
consider  amendments  to  the  pending 
business,  and  It  Is  anticipated  that  there 
will  be  yea  and  nay  votes  In  addition  to 
the  vote  on  the  treaty  ot  extradition. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
mimlcated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks, 
one  at  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFEStRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
OfDcer  (Mr.  Husdustoh)  laid  before  the 
Senate,  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  sxibmlttlng-  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abousizk).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  S.  3044.  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

llie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  3044)  to  amend  the  Federel 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1S71  to  provide 
for  public  financing  of  primary  and  general 
Mectlon  campaigns  for  Federal  elective  of- 
fice, and  to  amend  certain  other  provlstoiu 
of  law  relating  to  the  llnanolng  and  conduct 
of  such  campalgne. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  1109)  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allkn).  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Allen's  amendment  (No.  1109)  is 
as  follows: 

On  page  8.  line  6.  strike  out  "FKOSaaii" 
and  Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  "PBESIDKNTIAL'*. 

On  page  4.  Une  8.  strike  out  the  comma 
and  insert  in  lien  thereof  a  aemlocrfon. 

On  page  4.  beginning  with  line  7.  atrlke 
out  throutfH  line  la. 

On  page  4.  Une  IS,  etrike  oat  "(6)"  and 
Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

On  page  4.  Une  17.  strike  out  "(6)"  and 
Inaert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(8)"- 

On  page  5,  line  6,  strike  out  "any". 

On  page  5,  line  31.  Immediately  before 
"Federal",  etrlke  out  "a". 

On  page  7.  line  8.  strike  out  "(1)". 

On  page  7.  beginning  with  "that — "  on 
Une  8.  Btnke  out  through  7  no  page  8  and 


Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "tbat  he  Is  seeking 
nomination  for  election  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent and  be  and  blB  authorized  commltteee 
have  received  contributions  for  his  campaign 
throughout  the  United  Btatee  In  a  total 
amoimt  in  excess  of  $260,000.". 

On  page  9.  Une  6.  after  the  semicolon.  In- 
sert "and". 

On  page  9.  strike  out  lines  7  and  8  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "(2) 
no  contribution  from". 

On  page  9.  beginning  with  "and"  on  line 
13.  strike  out  through  Uae  19. 

On  page  10,  beginning  with  "(1) — "  on 
line  3.  strike  out  through  Une  16  and  Inaert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "(1).  no  con- 
tribution from  any  person  shaU  be  taken 
Into  account  to  the  extent  that  it  exoeeda 
$250  when  added  to  the  amount  of  aU  other 
contributions  made  by  that  person  to  or  for 
the  benefit  of  that  candickite  for  his  primary 
election.". 

On  page  13,  beginning  with  line  16,  strike 
out  through  line  18  on  page  14  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"Sbc.  504.  (a)  (1)  Except  to  the  extent  that 
such  amounts  are  changed  under  subsection 
(f )  (2) .  no  candidate  may  make  expendltiires 
In  any  State  in  which  be  Is  a  candidate  in  a 
primary  election  In  exceaa  of  the  greater  of — 

"  (A)  20  cents  multiplied  by  the  votmg  age 
population  (aa  certified  under  subsection 
(g) )  of  the  State  in  whiph  such  election  is 
held,  or 

"(B)  8260,000.". 

On  page  14,  line  19,  strike  out  "(B)"  and 
Inaert  in  lieu  thereof  "(I)"  and  strike  out 
"subparagraph"  and  lns«rt  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph". 

On  page  14,  line  20,  strike  out  "(A)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  ( 1 ) ". 

On  page  16.  Une  8,  beginning  with  "the 
greater  of — ",  strike  out  ttuough  line  17  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "16  cents  multiplied  by 
the  voting  age  population  (as  certified  under 
subsection  (g) )  of  the  Uhited  States.". 

On  page  18,  beginning  with  line  10.  strike 
out  through  line  20. 

On  page  26,  lines  3  and  8,  strike  out  "tmder 
section  604  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971,  or". 

On  page  71,  beginning  with  line  20,  strike 
out  throiigh  line  2  on  page  73  and  inaert  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)(1)  Except  to  the  extent  that  such 
amounts  are  changed  under  subsection  (f) 
(2) .  no  candidate  (other  than  a  candidate  for 
nomination  for  election  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent) may  make  expenditures  In  connection 
with  his  primary  election  campaign  in  excess 
of  the  greater  of — 

"(A)  10  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
p<Vulatlon  (as  certified  tmder  subsection 
(g) )  of  the  geographical  area  in  which  the 
election  for  such  nomination  is  held,  or 

"(B)(1)  $126,000,  If  the  Federal  office 
sought  la  that  of  Senator,  or  Bepreeentatlve 
from  a  State  which  is  entitled  to  only  one 
Repreeentative,  or 

"(U)  $90,000.  If  the  Federal  office  sought  Is 
that  of  Representative  frbm  a  State  which  Is 
entitled  to  more  than  one  Representative. 

"(2)  (A)  No  candidate  for  nomination  for 
election  to  the  office  of  rtesident  may  make 
expenditures  In  any  Stete  in  which  he  is  a 
candidate  in  a  prlxoary  election  in  excess  of 
two  times  the  amount  which  a  candidate  for 
nomination  for  election  to  the  office  of  Sena- 
tor from  that  Stete  (or  for  nomination  for 
election  to  the  office  of  Delegate  In  the  case  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
or  Ouam,  or  to  the  office  of  Resident  Com- 
missioner in  tb»  case  of  Puerto  Rico)  may 
expend  In  that  State  in  eonnectlon  with  his 
primary  election  campaign. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (A),  no  snch  candidate  may 
make  expenditurea  throughout  ttie  united 
States  In  connection  with  his  campaign  for 
that   nomination   in   exoess   of  an   amount 


equal  to  10  cents  multlpVed  by  the  voting 
age  population  of  the  UnltM  States.  For  pur- 
poees  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  "United 
States'  means  the  several  l^tes  of  the  Uhlted 
States,  the  OUrtrlct  of  Cblumbla.  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Ouam.  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  any  area  from  which 
a  delegate  to  the  national  nominating  con- 
vention of  a  political  party  Is  selected. 

"(b)  Kxcept  to  the  extent  that  such 
amounte  are  changed  under  subsection  (f) 
(2).  no  candidate  may  make  eq>endltures  In 
connection  with  his  general  election  cam- 
paign In  excess  of  the  greater  of — 

"(1)  16  cente  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  (as  certified  under  subeection 
(g) )  of  the  geographical  area  In  which  the 
election  is  held,  or 

"(2)  (A)  $176,000,  if  «he  Federal  office 
sought  is  that  of  Senator,  or  Repreeentative 
from  a  State  which  is  entitled  to  only  one 
Representative,  or 

"(B)  $90,000,  if  the  Federal  office  sought  la 
that  of  Representative  from  a  State  which  Is 
entitled  to  more  than  one  Representative. 

"(c)  No  candidate  who  Is  unopposed  in  a 
prlmskry  or  general  election  may  make  ex- 
penditures in  connection  with  his  primary 
or  general  election  campaign  In  exoess  of  10 
percent  of  the  limitation  in  subsection  (a) 
or  (b). 

"(d)  The  Federal  Election  Commission 
shaU  prescrtbe  regulations  under  which  any 
expenditure  by  a  candidate  for  nomination 
fc»r  election  to  the  office  of  Piesident  for  uae 
in  two  or  more  States  shall  be  attributed  to 
such  candidate's  expenditure  limitation  in 
each  such  State,  based  on  the  voting  age 
population  In  such  State  which  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  influenced  by  such 
expenditure. 

"(e)(1)  Expenditurea  nkade  on  behalf  at 
any  candidate  are,  for  the  purpoee  of  thla 
section,  considered  to  be  made  by  such  can- 
didate. 

"(2)  Expenditures  made  by  or  on  btiUOf  of 
any  candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  are,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  considered  to  be  made  by  the 
candidate  for  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  with  whom  be  la  running. 

"(3)  For  purpoees  of  this  subeectlaii,  aa 
expendlttire  is  made  on  behalf  of  a  candi- 
date, including  a  Vice  Presidential  candidate, 
if  It  la  made  by — 

"(A)  an  authorized  comfilttee  or  any  other 
agent  of  the  candidate  fdr  the  purpoaea  of 
making  any  expenditure,  or 

"(B)  any  person  authorized  or  requested 
by  the  candidate,  an  authcurlsed  oomnxlttee 
of  -the  candidate  or  an  agent  of  the  candi- 
date to  make  the  expenditure. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  section  an  ex- 
pendlt\ire  made  by  the  national  committee  of 
a  political  party,  or  by  the  State  committee 
of  a  political  party,  in  connection  with  the 
general  election  campaign  of  a  candidate 
affiliated  virlth  that  party  which  la  not  In 
excess  of  the  Umltetlons  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (1) .  Is  not  considered  to  be  an  expendi- 
ture made  on  behalf  of  that  candidate. 

"(f)(1)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2) — 

"(A)  'price  Index'  means  the  average  over 
a  calendar  year  of  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex (all  items— United  Bifttea  city  average) 
published  monthly  by  the  Biureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and 

"(B)  'base  period'  means  the  calendar  year 
1973. 

"(2)  At  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year  (commencing  in  1975) .  as  necessary  data 
become  avaUable  from  th$  Bureau  of  Labor 
Stetlstlcs  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  oertify  to  the  Fed- 
eral Election  (Tommlasloa  and  puttUah  In 
the  Federal  Register  the  peroAntage  dUfar- 
ence  between  the  price  Index  for  the  twelva 
months  preceding  the  tteginnlng  of  SUCh 
calendar  year  and  the  pflce  Index  for  the 
base  period.  Each  amount  determined  under 
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subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shaU  be  changed  by 
such  percentage  difference.  Each  amount  ao 
changed  shall  be  the  amount  In  effect  for 
such  calendar  year. 

"(g)  During  the  first  week  of  January  1976, 
and  every  subsequent  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shaU  certify  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  and  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  an  estimate  of  the  voting  age  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  of  each  Stete. 
and  of  each  congressional  district  as  of  the 
first  day  of  July  next  preceding  the  date  of 
certification.  The  term  'voting  age  popula- 
tion' means  resident  population,  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  older. 

"(h)  Upon  receiving  the  certification  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion shaU  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
the  appUcable  expendltxire  Umltetlons  In  ef- 
fect for  the  calendar  year  for  the  United 
Stetes,  and  for  each  Stete  and  congressional 
district  under  this  section." 

On  page  73,  line  3.  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(1)". 

On  page  73,  Une  24,  strike  out  "section  504" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (g); 
and". 

On  page  74.  strike  out  lines  1  and  2. 

On  page  74.  line  6.  strike  out  "that  Act" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1071". 

On  page  74.  Une  8.  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(J) ". 

On  page  74,  Une  10.  strike  out "  (a)  (4) "  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(e)  (8)". 

On  page  75.  line  6.  strike  out  "(a)  (6)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "  (d) ". 

On  page  76.  Une  11.  strike  out  "(a)(4)" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  " (e)(3) ". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  on  this  amendment  Is  limited 
to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allxh)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Camott).  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

This  amendment  would  mer^  take 
from  under  the  bill  the  races  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate, both  for  the  primary  and  the  gen- 
eral elections. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  brieve  It  is 
right  for  Members  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide that  the  taxpayers,  through  the 
public  Treasury,  should  pay  for  their 
election  campaUnis.  I  do  not  believe  it  Is 
right  to  present  to  a  candidate  for  the 
Senate  15  cents  per  person  of  voting  age 
in  his  State,  to  allow  him  to  run  for  the 
Senate.  This  would  Involve  astron(»nical 
amounts  of  money.  In  the  State  of  Ci^all- 
fomia,  the  public  subsidy  to  a  candidate 
for  the  Senate  in  the  general  electicm 
would  be  $2,121,000.  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  it  would  be  $1.900,000. 1  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  tajQtayers  of  the  country 
should  be  called  on  to  finance  elections 
of  Senators  and  Representatives. 

I  might  say  also,  Mr.  President,  that  a 
strong  public  opinion  in  this  country 
caused  the  Senate  to  vote  against  a 
recommendation  of  the  President  that 
the  salaries  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  be 
increased  by  about  $2,500.  That  was 
overwhelmingly  vetoed  here  In  the 
Soiate. 

What  would  public  opinion  be  about 
presenting  a  check  for  more  than  $2 
million  to  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  tn 


California.  $1,900,000  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  lesser  sums  on  down? 

All  this  amendment  would  do  would 
be  strike  the  House  and  the  Senate  from 
the  provisions  of  the  bUl.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  House  would  accept  the  pro- 
vision anyway,  and  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  should  take  the  leadership  and 
strike  the  primary  and  genersJ  elections 
of  House  and  Senate  Members  from  the 
bill. 

For  another  thing,  matching  funds 
are  provided  in  the  primary  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
and  this  would  actually  aid  the  incum- 
bents. In  that  we  would  mat(^  the  private 
collections  of  sums  up  to  $100  of  House 
and  Senate  Members.  Natiually  the 
House  and  Senate  Members,  being  in- 
cumbents, and  being  better  known, 
would  be  able  to  collect  more  funds  from 
individual  contributors,  and  then  the 
Federal  Government  would  match  that 
amount,  compounding  the  advantage 
that  the  incumbent  would  have. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  myself  1  more  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  in  the  pubUc 
Interest  to  require  the  taxpayers  to  pay 
for  the  primaries,  or  half  of  the  primaries 
and  aU  of  the  general  election  expense,  of 
Senators  and  Representatives,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  approve  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Bakxk). 

Mr.  BAKER.  BCr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  yielding 
80  that  I  could  speak  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

It  is  no  secret  here  In  the  Senate  that 
I  do  not  look  favorably  upon  public  fi- 
nancing of  any  campaigns,  including 
Presidential  campaigns.  I  think  it  would 
result  in  the  dlstortive  effect  of  contribu- 
tions of  large  sums  of  private  money  giv- 
ing way  to  the  dlstortive  effect  of  large 
contributions  of  public  money,  with  the 
Inevitable  effect  of  a  proliferation  of 
Tr^isury  rules  and  regulations  and  bu- 
reaucratic redtape  that  ultimately  will 
pervade  a  system  of  public  financing,  no 
matter  how  we  try  to  avoid  it. 

The  election  of  officials  to  office  at  the 
Presidential  and  congressional  levels,  in 
my  Judgment,  is  the  most  Intimate  of  all 
democratic  processes.  It  was  Intentionally 
not  structured  Into  the  Constitution,  so 
that  we  would  be  entirely  on  our  own, 
free  of  the  dictates  of  the  Govenunent 
In  deciding  how  we  sdect  our  officials. 

But  there  Is  a  very  real  distinction  be- 
tween a  Presidential  campaign,  with  two 
major  party  ncHnlnees  who  command  the 
attention  of  the  national  press  corps  and 
the  national  media  including  tdevislon 
coverage,  and  the  campaign  of  a  typical 
candidate  for  the  House  ot  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate,  who  does  not  have 
similar  coverage,  especially  those  who  are 
challengers  of  established  Incumbmts. 

I  am  an  Incumbent.  Now,  tay  the  grace 
of  God  and  the  good  will  of  the  pec^le  of 
Tennessee,  I  have  been  here  a  littie  more 
than  7  years.  But  7  years  Is  not  long 
enough  to  eradicate  from  my  mind  a  rec- 


ollection of  how  hard  it  is  to  nm  from 
obscurity,  and  how  hard  it  is  to  be  a  chal- 
lenger. 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  that  partic- 
ularly in  the  cases  of  candidates  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate, 
public  financing  creates  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage on  behalf  of  the  incumbents,  and 
diminishes  the  chance  for  new  and  ag- 
gressive, intelligent  and  worthwhile 
challengers. 

It  tends  to  cement  the  status  quo  of 
o(mgressional  affairs  and  is  far  more  sus- 
ceptible to  unfavorable  results  than  even 
the  financing  of  a  Presidential  campaign 
from  the  public  treasury,  which  I  also 
oppose.  On  the  scale  of  things,  I  must  say 
that  I  oppose  this  more  than  I  oppose 
that. 

So  I  very  much  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  support  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  to 
exempt  oinselves  from  public  financing. 
If  the  matter  of  the  setting  of  our  own 
salaries  \s  a  patent  conflict  of  interest, 
the  matter  of  providing  for  our  own  war 
chests  to  campaign  with  Is  an  even 
greater  conflict  of  interest. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  shield  for  a  ques- 
tion?         

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield,  if  I  have  any  more 
time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  5  min- 
utes.     

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Allkn  to  strike  the  provisions  of  S.  3044 
dealing  with  public  financing  of  congres- 
sional general  elections  and  congressional 
primaries,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject 
the  amendment. 

At  a  very  mlnimom,  yesterday's  over- 
whelming vote  cements  tiie  existing  law 
providing  public  financing  for  Presiden- 
tial general  elections.  Obviously,  Congress 
is  not  about  to  roll  back  the  clock  on 
the  current  dollar  checkoff  by  repealing 
or  deleting  existing  law. 

By  what  logic,  then,  can  Ccmgress  faO 
to  see  the  need  for  public  financing  of  Its 
own  elections? 

The  issue  is  the  same  under  both 
amendments  that  Senator  Allxh  plans 
to  offer  today — to  strike  public  financing 
for  all  ccmgressional  Sections,  and  to 
strike  it  for  Presidential  primaries. 

The  logic  is  ccHnpelllng.  and  we  escape 
it  at  our  peril.  If  public  financing  is  the 
answer  to  the  problems  of  private  money 
and  political  corruption  Is  Presidential 
elections,  then  it  is  also  the  answer  to 
the  problems  of  private  mcmey  and  politi- 
cal corruption  in  other  Federal  electicms. 
too.  If  public  financing  is  good  enough 
for  the  President,  it  is  good  enough  for 
the  House  and  Senate,  too.  If  public  fi- 
nancing is  good  enough  for  general  elec- 
tions, it  Is  good  enough  for  primaries,  too. 

For  centuries,  money  and  puUlc  serv- 
ice have  hem  a  corrosive  comhtnatiMi  In 
political  life.  And  the  mcse  things  change 
the  more  they  remain  the  same.  In  "Tlie 
Prince,"  Machiavelll  put  the  problem 
clearly  almost  500  years  ago: 
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mis  11m—  wlio  wUh  to  win 
tamr  with  a  prtoM  offer  him  tb»  thlngi  they 
mcMt  vain*  and  in  which  they  Me  that  he 
«m  take  noet  ^leeniie:  ao  it  le  often  nen 
that  nilan  raoetre  praaenta  of  horaea,  arau, 
place  at  oloth  at  gold,  ptedona  atonae,  and 
atmllar  onumanta  worthy  of  their  atatlon. 

The  only  real  change  today,  whoi  the 
favon  available  from  the  modem  Con- 
gren  and  the  modem  Federal  aovem- 
ment  would  boggle  the  mind  of  any 
medieval  prince.  Is  that  the  most  valued 
mesents  are  not  hones  and  arms,  but 
oocitrlbtttiona  to  political  campcdgns. 

Just  as  Watergate  and  private  cam- 
paign contrlbuttons  have  mired  the 
executive  branch  in  its  present  quick- 
sand of  corruption,  so,  Z  am  c<Hivinced, 
the  present  low  estate  of  Congress  is  the 
result  of  the  ingrained  corruption  and 
appearance  of  oinruptlon  that  our  as- 
tern of  private  ffnanHng  of  ooDgrcssional 
electUm  has  produced. 

Today,  in  CXmgreas.  the  problem  has 
reached  the  epldemle  levd.  For  too  long, 
ve  have  tolerated  a  system  of  private  fi- 
nancing that  aUom  tibe  wealthiest  dtl- 
Beos  and  biggest  Q>eclal  interest  groups 
to  infect  our  democracy  by  buying  a  pre- 
ferred position  in  the  ddlberatlons  of 
Ooogrees. 

It  is  no  accident  that  Congress  so  often 
falls  to  act  promptly  or  efTectlvely  <m 
Issues  of  absolute^  vital  importance  to 
an  the  people  of  the  Nation— issues  like 
inflation,  the  energy  ciiids.  tax  reform, 
and  national  health  Insurance,  to  name 
bat  four  subjects  where  the  ineffeotlve 
aettoQ  of  Congress,  sometimes  over  many 
years,  appears  to  bear  a  direct  and  obvi- 
ous correlation  to  the  massive  campaign 
wwitrlbotlons  by  special  interest  groups. 
It  Is  no  secret  to  any  dtlzen  that  such 
interest  groups  have  a  stake  at  least  In 
the  status  <iuo.  and  often  a  stake  in 
aomething  worse,  in  flagrant  disregard 
of  where  the  public  Interest  really  lies. 

Not  unto  we  root  out  all  the  corrosive 
aspects  of  the  present  system  will  we  be 
able  to  cure  this  worsening  inf  ecti<ni  of 
our  GoverameDt,  and  bring  our  democ- 
racy back  to  health. 

To  make  the  case  for  public  financing 
of  congressicxial  elections,  we  need  look 
no  farther  than  the  figures  released  to- 
day by  Common  Cause.  Beymd  any  rea- 
aonatde  doubt,  these  figures  demcmstrate 
that  q}ecial  interest  groups  have  a 
stranglehold  on  Congress,  and  that  the 
stranglehold  can  only  be  broken  by  public 
financing. 

The  figures  tdl  a  dismal  story  of  how 
OoDgress  is  bought  in  each  election  year. 


Contribii- 
tiomto 


CcH^    C««.(M.I««jj 


T«»il H4.000.000  >14.aift000 

ftlla^■^w^llll^l^l 3,«XVO0O  5,900^000 

.«%!l- 31800.000  5,000^000 

Aft-CK) S(7,000  MLOOO 

■IMC  (NAM). 410,000  m^OOO 

•4<000  SSS^OOO 


Spadal  intemst  iraapt 


Contribu- 
tions to 
.Contross,    Ctsh  on  hind, 
1972  1974 


Diliy a,  089, 000        $2,018,000 

OIL. 37,000  NA 


One  of  the  most  distressing  aspects  of 
these  fig\ires  Is  the  proof  that  Watergate 
has  not  even  made  a  dent  in  the  special 
Interest  war  chests  now  being  accumu- 
lated for  the  1974  elections.  Already,  with 
the  1974  primary  campaigns  hardly  even 
underway,  the  special  Interest  groups 
have  collected  more  cash  on  hand  for 
political  contributians  in  1974  than  they 
contributed  in  all  of  1972. 

An  equally  distressing  aspect  Is  that 
these  figures  vastly  understate  the  real 
amount  of  special  interest  giving,  since 
they  are  compiled  only  from  reports  filed 
by  registered  political  committees.  Be- 
cause of  limits  on  current  capability  for 
analyzing  the  published  reports,  the  fig- 
ures are  forced  to  ignore  contributions 
by  Individuals.  Yet,  we  know  that  indi- 
viduals with  a  special  interest  in  legisla- 
tion before  Congress  contributed  im- 
mense amounts  to  1973  campaigns,  and 
they  are  obviously  tooling  up  to  do  the 
same  in  1974. 

It  is  a  hollow  Joke,  a  very  hollow  Joke 
whose  butt  is  the  people  of  America,  to 
read  that  oil  committees  gave  only 
$37,000  for  congressional  elections  in 
1972,  when  we  know  from  other  estimates 
that  oil  executives  contributed  miiHons 
to  both  the  Presidential  and  the  congres- 
sional elections  in  1972. 

In  sum,  Congress  owes  America  a  bet- 
ter legislation  record  on  the  Issues,  and 
the  way  to  start  Is  by  cleaning  the  sta- 
bles of  our  own  campaigns,  by  reforailng 
the  way  we  finance  our  own  elections. 
Only  when  we  have  pidallc  financing  of 
our  elections  will  we  la  Congress  truly 
represent  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  are  familiar  with  the 
figures  released  by  Common  Cause  this 
morning,  which  show  the  sizable  contri- 
butions made  by  the  special  interest 
groups  to  Members  of  Congress  in  the 
1972  elections,  and  the  sizable  warchests 
they  have  accumulated  for  1974.  I  won- 
der what  kind  of  reaction  the  Senators 
have  to  these  disclosures. 

We  already  have  puWlc  financing  for 
Presidential  elections.  Why  do  we  think 
In  the  House  and  the  Senate  that  we  are 
"holler  than  thou"  and  that  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  public  financing  for 
Members  of  Congress?  Most  specifically, 
what  is  the  reaction  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  to  the  analysis  by  Common 
Cause,  which  shows  that  over  $14  million 
in  special  interest  money  has  already 
been  collected  for  the  Senate  and  House 
electians  this  fall?  How  does  he  respond 
on  that  issue  to  the  amendment  before 
the  Senate? 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  Khe  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  giving  me,  again,  enough 
time  so  that  we  can  have  this  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

My  response  Is,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  have  any  contributions  from  any- 
one except  guaUfied  voters.  I  do  not  think 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  treasury  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
or  that  any  corporation,  or  association  or 
co-op,  or  whatever,  should  make  contri- 
butions or  give  financial  support  to  any 
campaign.  Rather,  I  think  that  the  sup- 
port should  come  only  from  individual 
human  beings  who  can  vote.  Corpora- 
tions cannot  vote.  Common  Cause  can- 
not vote.  Chambers  of  Commerce  cannot 
vote.  Why  should  they  contribute?  I  pro- 
posed, and  there  Is  at  ^e  desk,  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  I  will  call 
up  later,  that  says  that  no  one  except  a 
qualified  voter  can  contribute. 

That  is  my  reply. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  R-esldent,  so  long 
as  we  have  private  contributions,  the 
special  interests  will  find  a  way  to  Give 
their  money  and  make  their  Influence 
felt. 

As  I  Indicated  earUer,  the  Com- 
mon Cause  figures  are  only  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg,  because  they  refiect  only  the 
contributions  reported  or  collected  by 
organized  political  committees.  They  do 
not  reflect  contributions  by  individuals. 
Yet  we  know,  as  in  the  case  of  oil  money, 
that  vast  amounts  of  special  interest 
money  come  rolling  in.  each  election 
year.  In  the  form  of  individual  contri- 
butions. 

We  know  why  these  special  Interest 
groups  are  building  up  their  warchests 
for  1974.  To  take  but  one  example,  it  is 
clear  that  this  Congress  Is  now  well  into 
a  major  debate  on  national  health  insur- 
ance. Possibly,  a  comprehensive  bill  to 
establish  a  program  of  national  health 
Insurance  may  pass  the  Senate  and  the 
House  before  the  end  of  the  present  ses- 
sion. Or,  the  debate  may  well  carry  over 
Into  the  94th  Congress  fhat  convenes  in 
January  1975,  after  the  congressional 
elections  this  fall.  Obviously,  health  re- 
form and  national  health  insurance  are 
Issues  that  are  now  comlhg  Into  the  fore- 
front of  the  agenda  of  Congress. 

And  what  do  we  see  when  we  look  at 
the  Common  Cause  figuiies,  published  to- 
day, showing  the  warchests  that  special 
interest  groups  have  already  acciunu- 
lated  for  the  purpose  of  wiRiring  contri- 
butions to  the  1974  elections?  We  find 
that  one  of  the  special  interest  groups 
with  the  fattesi  warchests  is  none  other 
than  the  American  Me4ical  Association 
and  its  affiliated  political  action  commit- 
tees in  the  various  Statef. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  at  this  point  that 
an  excerpt  from  the  Coi]4mon  Cause  ma- 
terials showing  the  breakdown  by  State 
of  the  AMA  warchest.  may  be  printed  in 
the  RscoHD. 

There  being  no  objecttcm.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printefl  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 
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1974  CAMPAIGN  WAR  CHEST  OF  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  AND  ITS  AFRUATID  POUTICAL  ACTION  COMMITTEES 


Closing 
date 


Organization 
(branches  of 
American  Medical 
Association) 


Committee  name 


Amount 


Mar.  7.1974 
Dec.  31, 1973 

Feb.  28, 1974 
Jan.  31,1974 
Mar.  10, 1974 
Feb.  28, 1974 
Dec  31.1973 
Mar.  10, 1974 
Dec  10, 1973 
Mar.  7,1974 
Fab.  28, 1974 
Mar.  10. 1974 
Feb.  28, 1974 
Fok  31, 1973 
Fab.  28, 1974 
Feb.  28. 1974 
Dec  31, 1973 
Mar.  7,1974 
Fab.  28, 1974 

Do 

Do 

Feb.  31, 1973 
Feb.  28, 1974 
Dec  31,1973 
Feb.  28. 1974 


National American  Medical  PAC {80,520 


District  of  Columbia      Ptiyscns  Com  For  Good  Govt— O.C... 
Executive. 

Alabama Alabama  Medical  PAC............. 

Alaska Alaska  Medical  PAC 

Arizona Arizona  Medical  PAC 

Arkansas Arkansas  PAC. 


8,482 

15,029 

1,375 

13,392 

4,411 

Caiifornia California  Medical  PAC 178.517 

do Committee  for  Govt  Improvement 168 

do . . LA.  Cnty  Physteians  Comm 14,002 

do Professional  Comm  for  Good  Govt .  156 

Colorado Colorado  Medical  PAC 1,670 

Connecticut Connecticut  Medical  PAC 4,156 

Oisbict  of  Colombia..  District  of  Columbia  PAC 1,367 

Florida Florida  Medical  PAC 22,943 

Georgia Georgia  Medical  PAC 34,232 

Hawaii Hawaii  Medical  PAC 2,629 

Idaho Idaho  Medical  PAC 981 

Illinois Illinois  Medical  PAC 18,594 

Indiana Indiana  Medical  PAC 47,909 

Iowa Iowa  Medical  PAC 22.652 

Kansas Kansas  Medical  PAC 6,383 

Louisiana Louisiana  Medical  PAC... 16,986 

Maryland Maryland  Medical  PAC 27,294 

Massachusetts Bay  State  Physicians  PAC 1,022 

MKhigan MKhigan  Doctors  PAC 25,320 


Closing 


Organization 
(brknchasof 
American  Medical 
Association) 


Committee  name 


Amourt 


Do Minnaiota Minnesota  Med  PAC 

Do Mississippi Mississippi  PAC 

Do  „         MiSMiirL— Missoun  Med  PAC 

Oct     il973    Montana Montana  PAC 

Fak.  28,1974   Nebraska Nebraska  Med  PAC 

Do  New  Jersey N.J.  Med  Political  Action 

Dec  3l',1973    New  Menco N.M.  Med  PAC  .— 

Mar.  10, 1974    North  Carolina.. North  Carolina  Med  Pol  Educ  k  Action  Comffl. 

Fab.  21, 1974    North  Dakota N.D.  Comm  on  Mad  Pd  AeL 

Do  Ohio Ohio  Mod  PAC... 

Dec  31,1973    Oklahoma Oklahoma  Med  PAC 

FelL  28,1974    NawYorli Empire  Medfcal  PAC. 

Do     Oregon Oregon  Med  PAC 

Do Pennsylvania Pennsylvania  Med  PAC 

Do    Rhode  IsUnd Rhode  Island  Med  PAC._ 

Do South  Carolina South  Carolina  PAC„ 

Dec  31.1973   South  Dakota South  Dakota  PAC     ...... 

Feb.  28,1974    Tennessae„ Independent  Medidne  s  PAC 

Do  Teias Texas  Med  PAC - 

Dec  3U973    Utah Utah  Med  PAC     

Do     Yirsinia Virginia  Med  PAC 

Feb.  28,1974    Weshinfton. AMPAC— State  of  Washington 

Do Wisconsin Wise  Physfcian's  PAC 

Do Wyoming Wyoinini  PAC 

TotaL— 


S17.584 

15,884 

26,380 

2,372 

7.999 

8.899 

3,221 

20,699 

1,243 

53.123 

8.299 

1,803 

16, 121 

50.874 

1.160 

6.405 

1,435 

19,673 

59,160 

1,661 

6,840 

10.084 

16.085 

1.894 

889.088 


Mr.  KE:nN£DY.  We  see  from  these 
figures  that  the  AMA  and  its  affiliates 
have  already  collected  the  massive  sum 
of  $889,000  In  available  contributions  for 
the  fall  congressional  elections.  We  also 
know  the  position  of  the  AMA  on  health 
reform,  which  is  a  position  of  total  oppo- 
sition to  the  sort  of  national  health  in- 
sur£uice  program  that  many  of  us  believe 
Is  essential  If  the  Nation  is  to  have  de- 
cent health  care. 

Clearly,  the  AMA  position  will  be  well 
represented  In  the  next  Congress.  Money 
speaks,  and  $889,000  in  campaign  con- 
tributions sp>eaks  with  a  very  loud  voice 
Indeed. 

But  who  speaks  for  the  average  citi- 
zen? Who  speaks  for  the  mother  trjring 
to  get  a  doctor  because  her  child  Is  sick. 
Who  speaks  for  the  family  driven  into 
financial  ruin  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
serious  illness?  Who  speaks  for  all  the 
people  fed  up  with  a  health  care  system 
that  suits  the  doctors  and  the  Insurance 
companies  very  well,  but  that  fails  to 
meet  the  people's  basic  need  for  decent 
health  care  at  a  price  they  can  afford  to 
pay? 

That  is  the  nature  of  the  problem  we 
face.  There  are  probably  only  a  handful 
of  Members  of  this  body  who  have  not  re- 
ceived at  least  some  contribution  from 
one  or  another  of  these  various  Interest 
groups.  I  think  that  public  financing  Is 
the  only  realistic  answer  to  eliminate  the 
corrupting  Influence  of  the  special  In- 
terest contributions  on  our  Senate  and 
House  elections. 

We  see  the  picture.  The  special  Interest 
groups  are  waiting  with  thdr  checUsooks 
to  make  their  infiuence  felt.  If  this 
amendment  passes,  the  effect  will  be  to 
say  that  we  in  Congress  are  glad  to  get 
that  money,  that  we  welcome  their  cam- 
paign contributions  In  1974  and  on  into 
the  future. 

I  oppose  the  amendment,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  reject  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  parliamentary  situation 
is  at  the  moment.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  asked  me  to  yield,  but  on 
whose  time.  I  do  not  know.  We  have  been 
having  this  colloquy.  If  I  still  have  the 


fioor,  I  should  like  to  have  1  minute  more 
to  speak. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Whatever  time  re- 
mains to  me  I  wUl  gladly  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  1 
minute.     

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  really 
most  distressed  by  the  cmicept  embod- 
ied In  the  remarks  just  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  which  I 
read  to  mean  that  we  can  trust  ourselves 
so  little  to  cure  the  Ills  spotlighted  by  the 
Watergate  case  that  we  have  got  to  throw 
the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water.  I  reaUy 
am  concerned  that  we  do  not  consider 
ourselves  to  be  good  enough  legal  drafts- 
men or  legislative  scholars  to  be  able  to 
ditift  a  way  to  prevent  the  special  inter- 
ests from  having  an  effect  on  the  elective 
process. 

I  know  half  a  dozen  ways  to  do  that 
without  tearing  down  the  destiny  and  the 
political  S3rstem  of  this  country. 

We  could  hand  out  $2  mllUoa  in  Cali- 
fornia or  $365,000  in  Nevada,  or  what- 
ever, and  pretty  soon  we  will  have  a  little 
booklet  coming  out  that  says  "Federal 
Rules  and  Guidelines  for  Qualifjing  for 
the  Expenditure  of  Funds" — and  pretty 
soon  the  Federal  Government  will  be  su- 
pervising how  campaigns  are  going  to  be 
run.  Thus,  we  will  have  created  political 
incest. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining, I  should  like  to  have  2  min- 
utes  

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Mas«udiusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
thing  the  American  public  should  un- 
derstand Is  that  they  are  paying  for  the 
system  now.  We  hear  the  statements 
about  the  raid  on  the  Federal  Treasury. 
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The   Senator   from   Tennessee   under- 
stands who  Is  pajrtng  for  what  now. 

And  one  of  the  most  obvious  the 
people  are  forced  to  pay  is  through  tax 
loopholes.  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  is 
riddled  with  tax  loopholes.  The  Amer- 
ican public  Is  pajdng  for  those  Io(vholes. 
Vast  Eunounts  of  tax  welfare  are  being 
paid  tiirou£^  the  tax  laws  to  big  con- 
tributors and  special  Interest  groups. 
And  we  know  who  makes  up  the  differ- 
ence. The  working  man  and  woman,  the 
middle  income  and  the  lower  Income 
groups  are  the  ones  who  pay  higher  taxes 
to  make  up  for  the  various  tax  loopholes. 

We  know  how  those  various  tax  loop- 
holes have  been  obtained.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  and  every  other 
Member  of  the  Senate  knows,  it  is 
through  the  work  of  the  highly  paid 
lobbyists  and  the  special  Interest  groups 
down  here  In  the  conference  rooms  and 
in  the  committee  rooms  and  in  the  halls 
of  Congress.  They  make  sure  that  the 
loopholes  are  written  In  and  stay  In  and 
they  are  always  around  when  campaign 
contributions  are  to  be  made. 

So,  make  no  mistake  about  it,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Public,  you  are  paying  for  the  sys- 
tem, and  you  are  paying  for  it  in  hidden 
billions  of  dollars  every  year. 

All  It  takes  to  change  the  system  and 
put  it  on  an  honest  footing  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  pubUc  pays  the  bill  for 
elections  to  public  office.  We  are  talking 
about  a  cost  of  $360  million  over  a  4-year 
period,  to  make  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  Senate,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  accountable  to  the 
people  and  not  to  the  special  interests. 
That  is  a  bargain  by  any  standard,  a 
price  we  cannot  afford  not  to  pay. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DommcK) . 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thsmk  the  Senator  fmn  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  participated 
very  much  In  this  debate  so  far  and  I  do 
not  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
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Administration,  but  I  think  I  have  just 
heard  the  most  illogical  argimient  from 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  I 
have  heard  in  my  whole  life  in  the  12 
years  I  have  served  In  this  body,  and  my 
2  years  of  service  in  the  House. 

Every  single  tax  thing.  Including  what 
he  calls  the  tax  loopholes,  were  origirially 
put  In  for  a  social  reason  of  one  kind 
or  another,  like  the  tax  loophole  which 
gives  an  extra  deduction,  for  example, 
to  one  who  Is  blind  or  over  the  age  of 
65.  There  la  a  whole  group  of  things  like 
that,  which  he  lumps  into  so-called  tax 
loopholes.  It  does  not  have  a  single  thing 
to  do  with  the  bill  which  Is  designed  to 
put  Members  of  the  Senate  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  the  public  trough 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yldd  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  Senator 
support  a  bill  to  eliminate  all  the  tax 
looiAcdes.  say,  by  the  end  of  this  year, 
over  a  2-  or  3-year  period,  then  rebuild 
them  back  into  the  Revenue  Code.  If 
they  really  serve  a  social  purpose?  I  be- 
lieve that  many  of  those  loopholes  are  di- 
rectly related  to  campaign  contributions 
by  the  tteaple  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  looiAoles.  Would  the  Senator  be  win- 
ing to  test  the  social  purpose  of  the  lo<«>- 
holes  by  re-enacting  them  or  is  he  simply 
prepared  to  continue 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  the  Senator  ask- 
Isg  me  a  Question? 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  yield  me  another  minute 
to  answer  the  Senator  flrom  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOBdINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Tlie  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts is.  "no,"  I  would  not  suimort 
such  a  bill. 

A  great  many  social  projects  are  of 
extraordinary  Impact  In  this  country. 
One  of  the  things  I  haste  to  do  is  to  get 
»  tax  credit  for  hlgber  education.  We 
have  passed  it  in  the  Senate  twice  and 
I  have  no  Intention  of  saying  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  simply 
^mlnate  these  social  practices  which  we 
By  to  accomplish  In  a  tax  bm.  Besides. 
»«  comes  out  (tf  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  not  out  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
public  troui^  bm  that  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate now. 

I  have  been  adamantly  against  public 
nnandng  from  the  very  beginning.  lam 
agatost  it  for  any  kind  of  race— Presl- 
aentlal.  Republican,  senatorial,  or  any- 
tWng  else  because  aU  I  can  see  Is  a 
ooounulng  effort  to  get  more  and  more 
money  as  expenses  go  on,  increasing  the 
Msount  of  money  we  are  g<rfng  to  be 
ipendlng  on  public  t^mp»ig,s„  fgj.  ^j^. 
tlon  one  way  or  another.  As  one  who  is 
running  this  year,  it  would  be  helpful  to 
ae,  of  conne.  If  we  had  public  flnanMTrg 
But  I  cannot  think  of  anything  worse  for 
the  taxpayers  of  my  Stete,  for  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country,  and  for  the  coun- 
try's government  as  a  whole— its  welfare 
its  honor,  and  Us  lategrtty.  To  have  cam-' 
palgns  tun  on  poblle  «inanH«g  15  t^ie 
want  thing  I  can  think  of. 
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The  PRESTDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sninns). 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  Senate 
passed  a  good  bill.  I  could  not  be  here  to 
participate  in  that  bUl.  but  I  have  been 
so  concerned  about  electtons,  about  what 
has  been  happening,  that  I  have  gone 
into  this  matter  rather  thoroughly ;  and 
I  cannot  support  the  principle  of  using 
taxpayers'  dollars  to  pay  for  the  cam- 
paigns, especially  our  own  elections, 
especially  for  the  election  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who 
have  only  2-year  terms. 

As  a  practical  matter.  I  know  of  no 
scandal  connected  with  senatorial  races 
or  with  races  of  Members  of  the  House, 
either — the  actual  races  for  election  or 
reelection.  I  have  been  here  a  good  while. 
We  have  had  some  matters  come  up 
about  funds  collected  and  appreciation 
dinners,  whatever  one  wants  to  call  It. 
But  that  was  after  the  election  was  over. 
Some  of  that  money,  we  decided — In  one 
case  especially — was  misused.  But  I  do 
not  think  Congress  has  any  record  of 
scandal  or  any  kind  of  fraud  or  anything 
fixed  up.  There  Is  a  selfish  angle,  too. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  the  Senator  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  feel  that  to  get  into 
our  races  and  to  let  the  taxpayers  pay  for 
them  takes  the  people  out  of  it,  so  to 
speak.  The  taxpayer  pays  his  taxes  be- 
cause he  has  to,  and  he  diould,  of  course. 
But  the  idea  of  taking  his  money  and 
putting  it  to  this  use  is  contrary  to  what 
many  people  believe  In.  Worse  than  that, 
it  takes  the  people  out  of  the  race,  so  to 
speak,  because  they  feel  that  what  they 
can  do  will  not  count.  We  have  to  get 
these  elections  back  closer  to  the  people, 
closer  to  their  voluntary  actions,  to  their 
enthusiasm,  to  their  willingness  to  be  ac- 
tive citizens,  to  become  Involved.  We 
need  more  people  actively  Involved  hi 
these  elections,  partlcalarly  congres- 
sional elections. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  vote  against  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  but  I  would 
be  remiss  If  I  did  not  say  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  Intend  to  do  so  Is  that  I 
tWnk  the  people  of  tho  United  States 
have  an  opportunity  to  try  what  we  have 
proposed  for  some  time. 

I  must  say.  In  all  fairness,  that  I  am 
surprised  at  the  extreme  length  of  the 
Indictment  of  Democratically  controlled 
Congresses  that  I  have  Just  listened  to 
as  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  as  It 
now  exists,  with  what  are  called  complete 
and  absolute  loopholes. 

I  think  that  the  average  taxpayer 
who  files  his  form  1040  seems  to  thipir 
of  everybody  who  has  a  loophole  as  not 


being  an  average  taxpayer.  I  am  think- 
ing about  the  fellow  who  owns  a  gas 
station,  the  fellow  who  deducts  for  the 
utilization  of  his  truck,  which  he  also 
drives  home  at  night  because  It  Is  his 
vehicle,  and  that  Is  a  loophole. 

I  am  thinking  of  literally  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  things  that  give  a  little  ta- 
divldual  who  is  a  small.  Independent 
businessman,  not  the  giant  business- 
man, an  opportunity  and  an  incentive 
to  be  a  businessman,  im  incentive  to 
make  a  living. 

I  hope  that  dming  the  course  of  this 
debate  we  will  not  take  Into  considera- 
tion such  broad,  sweeping  statements 
that  we  are  going  to  have  an  amend- 
ment that  takes  away  all  loopholes. 
What  does  "all  loopholes"  reaUy  mean? 
What  are  we  really  saying  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service?  What  are  we  really 
saying  to  every  little  Individual  who 
pays  his  taxes  on  a  quarterly  basis,  not 
once  a  year? 

I  hope  we  win  look  ait  this  situation 
from  the  standpoint  that  we  now  have 
an  opportunity  to  try  a  process  that  Is 
not  totally  untried  In  the  world  of 
politics,  and  I  think  we  all  know  that. 
I  know  how  individual  on  this  floor 
feel,  but  If  the  Senator  feels  that  he  Is 
going  to  try,  he  should  tiy  it  at  all  levels 
of  elective  government. 

I  know  that  the  next  amendment  is 
going  to  swing  around  and  say  that  we 
will  do  It  for  this  group  and  not  that 
group. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  we  have  had  many  mis- 
uses, and  I  think  we  have  a  tendency 
to  overkill  In  the  United  States.  Many 
times,  legislative  bodies  certainly  do. 
But  I  beUeve  this  Issue  has  been  debated 
enough  so  that  It  Is  no  longer  the  Issue 
of  overkill,  that  It  is  now  the  Issue  that 
this  is  a  process  that  may  indeed  work 
and  can  work;  and  if  it  does  not  work, 
obviously  the  system  can  be  changed. 

To  the  extent  that  we  In  the  Rules 
Committee,  under  the  leadership  of  our 
distinguished  chairman,  have  tried  to 
work  this  matter  out  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  this  amendment  would  do  a  great 
Injustice  to  the  work  we  did  In  the  hear- 
ings on  the  bill.  We  feel  that  If  we  are 
going  to  make  this  experimental  attempt 
to  change  the  methods  of  eampalgn  oper- 
ations In  the  United  States,  it  has  to  be 
done  at  the  legislative  leviel  and  must  be 
done  at  the  Presidential  level. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  2  minutes  remala- 
ing.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  1 
minute  remaining. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Prflsident,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  Congress 
already  acted  once  on  this  matter  and 
determined  last  year  that  the  matter 
should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  that  we 
should  come  back  with  a  proposition  for 
the  flnancing  of  campaigns  out  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  That  is  exactly  what  we  have 
done. 
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We  do  not  provide  in  this  law  that 
every  candidate  must  go  to  the  Federal 
funding  source.  We  leave  it  up  to  his  op- 
tion. If  he  sees  a  great  danger  in  It  and 
wants  to  go  the  private  sector  he  may 
do  that  withhi  the  limits  of  the  bill.  Of 
course,  we  provide  a  limit  on  the  amount. 
We  will  not  see  another  situation.  If  this 
bill  Is  pEissed,  where  Clement  Stone  and 
people  like  that  can  make  tremendous 
contributions,  or  a  committee,  like  the 
piUif  fund  or  a  like  organization  makes 
tremendous  contributions,  because  we 
have  a  limit.  It  means  that  a  penon  who 
is  unknown  and  wants  to  try,  If  he  can 
demonstrate  initially  that  he  has  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  appeal,  can  find  the 
funds  without  going  to  private  interest 
groups  to  finance  a  portion  of  his  cam- 
paign, provided  the  funds  are  there. 

The  law  now  provides  for  the  checkoff 
provision.  In  this  bill  we  Increase  that 
and  double  the  amount  of  the  chedEoff 
and  Increase  the  amount  of  the  tax  credit 
or  the  tax  deduction  that  may  be  taken. 
They  can  use  those  to  provide  funds  to 
the  candidate. 

I  simply  say  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  is  tndng  to  comply 
with  the  Instructions  given  it  last  year 
by  the  Senate  In  reporting  a  bill  on  this 
subject  and  we  think  we  have  done  the 
best  Job  we  could  do  after  holding  hear- 
ings and  listening  to  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  smiendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  rejected. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  yes,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
did  discharge  its  commitment  In  report- 
ing the  bill,  but  there  Is  no  obligation  on 
us  to  take  the  bill.  It  Is  just  a  vehicle  for 
the  Senate  to  express  its  will  with  regard 
to  public  flnancing. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  this 
country,  having  rejected  the  thought  of 
Congress  raising  its  salary  by  some  $2,- 
500.  will  look  with  favor  on  Congress  vot- 
ing itself  funds  in  the  primary;  up  to 
some  $2  million  In  California  said  lesser 
amounts  down  through  other  States  for 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  run  their 
campaigns.  I  do  not  beUeve  they  want  to 
see  Members  of  Ccoigress  have  their 
campaigns  subsidized. 

This  amendment  will  take  House  and 
Senate  races,  both  primary  and  general 
elections,  out  frcnn  under  subsidy  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  I  hope  It  Is  {^proved 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  No.  1109 
proposed  by  my  friend  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allkh  ) . 

The  bill  as  It  Is  currently  written  would 
establish  public  flnancing  for  all  Federal 
political  campaigns.  I  am  opposed  to 
this  because  I  oppose  public  flnancing 
except  in  the  case  of  Presidential 
and  Vice-Pre«Identlal  races.  The  huge 
amounts  of  money  spent  In  the  1972 
Presidential  campaign — $60  million  for 
President  Nixon  and  $35  million  for  Sen- 
ator McOovERir  combined  with  the 
Watei^cate  revelations  Indicate  the  need 
to  change  the  method  of  funding  Presi- 
dental  campaigns. 

I  support,  and  voted  for.  legislation 
sponsored  by  Senator  Rttssku.  Loire,  of 
Louisiana,  some  years  ago,  to  try  the 


checkoff  system  on  ova  income  tax  re- 
turns. By  this  system  taxpayers  can 
indicate  on  their  tax  forms  whether  or 
not  they  want  $1  of  their  tax  money  to 
go  to  the  flnancing  of  Presidential  level 
campaigns.  I  believe  that  this  measure, 
plus  a  proposed  $15,000  ceiling  on  con- 
tributions, would  stimulate  a  healthier 
atmosphere  for  Presidential  campaigns. 
The  huge  sums  required  to  mount  a 
Presidential  campaign  force  the  candi- 
date to  seek  out  the  big  contributor— to 
whom  he  then  feels  some  obligation.  We 
should  provide  this  candidate  with  an 
alternative— and  public  flnancing  Is  such 
an  alternative. 

However,  I  am  opposed  to  establishing 
public  flnancing  for  the  congressional 
and  senatorial  races.  This  onslaught  on 
the  pubUc  treasury  to  pick  up  the  tabs 
for  campaigning  and  "politicking"  aU 
across  America  would  create  chaos.  It 
would  entice  every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry 
to  jump  into  the  poUtical  arena  and  take 
his  money,  and  hence  take  advantage  of 
the  public  flTiartMnff  It  is  nothing  more 
than  a  subsidy  program  for  all  would  be 
politicians. 

I  do  favor  control  on  Senate  and 
House  races  in  order  to  keep  down  spend- 
ing and  disclose  all  facts  concerning  con- 
tributions and  expenditures.  One  way 
to  do  this  is  to  limit  campaign  expendi- 
tures to  10  and  15  cents  per  voter.  Since 
this  would  put  a  ceiling  on  the  total  ex- 
penditures of  a  candidate,  It  would  en- 
courage him  to  go  after  smaller  Individ- 
ual contributions  instead  of  having  to 
seek  out  big  contributors  to  pay  for  an 
unlimited,  and  hence,  expensive  cam- 
paign. I  feel  that  by  limiting  campaign 
spending,  the  candidates  will  be  drawn 
to  pubUc  financing  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word— the  solicitation  of  f imds  from 
individual  citizens.  And  I  also  favor  a 
prohibition  on  receiving  contributions 
from  any  source  other  than  an  Individ- 
ual contributor.  No  more  milk  fund 
shenanigans  for  example.  The  last  Sen- 
ator elected  In  South  CaroUna  spent 
$660,000.  With  a  voting  age  population 
in  South  Carolina  of  1.775,000  and  with 
a  limit  of  10  cents  per  voter  on  campaign 
flnancing,  future  candidates  would  be 
limited  to  spending  $177,500  In  thehr 
campaign.  This  would  be  a  big  Improve- 
ment. .  . 

I  also  support  limiting  the  amount 
that  an  individual  can  contribute  to  a 
campaign,  and  whfle  I  personally  favor 
a  $1,000  celling,  I  would  agree  on  a  com- 
promise that  would  set  $15,000  as  the 
maximum  contribution  In  Presidential 
races  and  $3,000  In  Senate  and  House 
races. 

We  must  do  away  with  the  corrupting 
influence  of  big  money — ^far  more  money 
than  Is  necessary  to  present  a  candi- 
date's views  to  the  people.  I  think  the 
steps  I  have  outlined  here  can  do  the 
deed.  At  the  same  time,  they  will  avoid 
the  pandemonlmn  that  public  flnancing 
and  more  government  meddling  are 
bound  to  create. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  said  on  numerous  occasions  that 
the  most  important  task  now  before  us 
is  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  their  Government.  Public  feeling  to- 
ward elected  officials  is  at  an  extremdy 


low  point.  In  fact,  this  Congress — despite 
its  fine  record— could  muster  a  favorable 
rating  from  only  21  percent  of  the  people 
Interviewed  in  a  recent  Lou  Harris  sur- 
vey. 

It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  this  is 
the  worst  possible  time  for  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  that  would  provide  for 
the  use  of  tax  dollars  to  finance  congres- 
sional campaigns.  I  have  grave  doubts 
that  public  flncmcing  of  House  and  Sen- 
ate races  would  ever  be  advisable,  but  I 
have  no  doubts  as  to  this  being  the 
wrong  time,  of  all  times,  to  provide  for 
Federal  flnancing  of  House  and  Senate 
races. 

The  bill  now  before  us  would  allow 
every  candidate  in  every  primary  for 
every  House  seat  in  the  coimtry  to  col- 
lect $45,000  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
Those  who  survive  the  primaries  could 
be  rewarded  with  a  $90,000  campaign 
chest  from  the  Treasury. 

Not  only  is  the  principle  of  using  tax 
dollars  to  flnance  Senate  and  House  cam- 
paigns highly  questionable,  but  the 
amounts  involved  here  seem  way  out  of 
line  with  what  would  be  considered  real- 
istic limits. 

In  the  1972  House  races,  for  instance. 
74  percent  of  all  the  candidates  recorded 
expenditures  of  less  than  $50,000.  In- 
stead of  setting  the  limit  at  that  level, 
the  bill  would  set  a  $90,000  maximum. 
In  other  words,  rather  than  moving  to 
decrease  the  high  amoimts  spent  In  a 
minority  of  the  congressional  races,  the 
bill  would  actually  encourage  increased 
spending  in  the  majority  of  such  races. 

The  amounts  available  for  Senate 
races,  although  vsjiring  according  to  the 
particular  States,  are  also  hi^  In  West 
Virginia,  for  example,  the  voting  age 
population  is  listed  at  1,228,000.  That 
means  that  $122,800  would  be  available 
for  primary  campaigns,  based  on  10 
cents  per  voting  age  citizen;  and  $184,200 
would  be  available  for  the  general  elec- 
tion, based  on  a  15-cent  ceiling. 

If  one  of  the  objects  of  campaign  re- 
form is  to  limit  expenditures — and  that 
certainly  should  be  a  main  objective — 
then  public  financing  of  congressional 
campaigns  is  not  going  to  accomplish  it. 
Actually,  pubUc  flnancing  of  Senate  and 
House  races  threatens  to  increase  ex- 
penditures, not  only  by  setting  hlgher- 
than-needed  limits,  but  also  by  opening 
a  crack  in  the  Treasury  for  this  kind  of 
spending.  No  one  can  say  that  the  10- 
cent  and  15-cent  limits  contained  In  this 
bill  will  not  be  increased  to  25-cent  or 
50-cent  limits  In  the  future.  The  public 
became  enraged  recently  when  there  was 
talk  of  dollar-a-gallon  gasoline.  Imagine 
how  enraged  the  same  taxpayers  win  be- 
come when  there  Is  talk  of  dollar-a-vote 
Federal  expenditures  tor  congressional 
campaigns. 

The  way  to  bring  about  reform  Is  not 
throui^  the  use  of  taxpayers'  dollars  for 
Senate  and  House  candidates,  but  rather 
by  setting  limits — reasonable  but  strict 
limits — on  what  contjesslonal  candi- 
dates can  spend;  limiting  the  amounts 
that  single  contributors  can  give  to  cam- 
paigns; strict  disclosure  of  contributors; 
and  sMcter  enforcement  of  the  laws 
against  violations. 
With  all  the  problems  facing  the  tax- 
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payers  of  this  eoontzy  today,  we  abould 
be  trying  to  find  more  ways  to  save  their 
tax  doDan-^iot  new  ways  to  spend 
them. 

llieref  ore.  I  support  the  amendment  to 
delete  public  flnmwHwy  of  congressional 
campaigns  from  this  bilL 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  All  time 
Is  yielded  back.  The  auestlon  ts  aa  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
ndL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Rdlbucht),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
dfr.  GiAVKL).  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McObb).  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mohsau),  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
>OB)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Trf^yid 
(Mr.  Pastou)  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McOb)  would  vote 
"nay."       

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  MintMtn^  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Biall)  .  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathus). 
mdthe  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScuwBuuB)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  HAinxu))  Is  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Amor)  is  absent  due 
to  mness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Haxtzeu)  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Amaf)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mohoau)  . 
H  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor friHn  Minnesota  would  vote  "nay." 

Hie  result  was  announced — ^yeas  39 
nays  51.  as  fcUows: 
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Baker 
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BMlMt* 

Brock 
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Soott, 
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Beau 
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Oravel 


NOT  VOTENG-^IO 
Hatfield  Uondala 

Ifathlaa  Pastore 

McOee  Schwelker 


BfU* 

Blden 


Cannon 


OMlw 
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Hathaway 

Huddlaatoa 

Hughaa 

Humphrey 
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JackaoB 
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Kennedy 

Man^d 

MtOopem 

Mebtyn 

Meteair 
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Montoya 
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Paekwood 

Pearaon 

PeU 

Percy 

Promlre 

Baadoiph 

BlUeeC 

Soott,  HaHi 

Stafford 

Steven* 

Ste««aaoti 

SymlactOB 

Tan 

Tunnay 

WUUwM 
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So  B4r.  AlldTs  amendment  (No.  1109) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AKxifDMENT  ifo.  loea 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideraUon  of  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Hazhawat)  ,  No.  1081  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  7S,  line  10.  radeslgbata  subsection 
"(a) "  as  BUbaectlan  "(a)  (1) ". 

On  page  76,  line  19,  Btrtte  the  word  "per- 
•on"  and  substitute  the  woiU  "IndlTldual". 

On  page  75.  line  22,  strike  the  word  "per- 
apn"  and  substitute  the  word  "Individual". 

On  page  76,  following  line  18.  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  snbeecUon; 

"(3)  Mo  person  (other  than  an  Individual) 
may  make  a  contribution  to.  or  for  the  bene- 
fit of,  a  candidate  for  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election,  which,  when  added  to  the 
sum  of  aU  other  contributions  made  by  that 
person  for  that  campaign,  ecceeds  W.OOO." 

On  page  76.  line  36,  strike  the  word  "pet' 
son"  and  substitute  the  word  "Individual". 

On  page  7«.  Une  a.  strike  the  word  "per- 
son" and  substitute  the  worfl  "Individual". 

On  page  78,  line  2,  strike  the  period  and 
add  the  foUowlng:  ",  or  from  any  person 
(other  than  an  Individual)  which,  when 
added,  to  the  sum  of  aU  other  contributions 
received  from  that  person  for  that  camoaUm. 
exceeds  98,000.".  f-**". 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
spoke  the  other  day  at  BOtae  lengtii  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  I  am  not 
going  to  burden  Senators  by  i^^eatlng 
everything  I  said  the  other  day,  but  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  points  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
differentiate  between  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations with  respect  to  the  contribu- 
tions limitation.  The  amendment  allows 
organizations  to  contribute  $6,000  per 
candidate  rather  than  $3,000.  which  is 
the  limitation  now  In  the  bill.  The  $3,000 
limitation  will  stiU  apply  with  respect  to 
individuals. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  Inequitable  to 
equate  one  wealthy  individual  with  an 
organization  whose  membership  runs  to 
hundreds  or  thousands.  I^irge  citizen 
groups,  whether  they  be  liberal  or  con- 
servative, or  single-issue  grtiups,  such  as 
conservation  groups,  perform  a  valuable 
function  by  serving  as  funneling  or- 
ganizations to  give  modest  contributors 
a  voice  and  an  impact  in  the  election. 

By  giving  to  the  political  committees 
that  reflect  their  philosophy  or  views, 
more  people  get  Interested  and  stay  in- 
terested in  the  electoral  process. 

In  areas  where  it  is  dUBcult  to  raise 
funds  for  a  statewide  campaign,  either 


because  the  area  simply  does  not  have 
the  funds  to  provide,  or  beoause  the  can- 
didate is  not  very  wdl  ^own,  these 
groups  provide  a  means  of  channeling 
funds  into  the  area  while  preventing  any 
outside  influence. 

Most  liberal  organizations,  trade  as- 
sociations, or  business  groups  already 
have  State,  local,  or  regional  affiliates 
as  existing  networks  to  support  candi- 
dates, and  each  of  them  may  contribute 
large  sums  to  each  candidate.  But  citizen 
groups  are  usually  national.  They  raise 
funds  by  mailings  to  the  general  public 
and  would  not  have  the  means  to 
multiply  their  committees  Imd  set  them 
up  in  separate  States.  So  the  $8,000  limi- 
tation which  is  at  present^  the  bill  for 
contributions  is  not  enough  for  broad- 
based  citizen  groups  or  nationwide  or- 
ganizations. 

An  organization  representing  80,000 
or  more  people,  such  as  the  National 
Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress,  or 
70,000,  such  as  the  Americtm  Conserva- 
tive Union,  should  be  allowed  to  contrib- 
ute as  much  as  a  man  and  wife  contrib- 
ute, under  the  bill,  that  amounts  to 
$6,000. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  would  be  pref- 
erable to  have  no  group  contributions 
at  aU;  that  only  individual  citizens  could 
make  contributions.  I  agree  that  it  would 
be  nice  to  have  so  many  individiuds  in- 
terested in  our  electoral  process  that  we 
could  rely  solely  on  individual  contri- 
butions. Ultimately,  that  should  be  our 
goal. 

But  at  present,  organizations  that  pool 
contributions  from  groups  of  citizens 
who  share  a  view  or  an  Ideology  per- 
form a  valuable  function  in  our  system, 
and  I  feel  that  they  aro  being  treated 
unfairly  as  individuals  in  the  committee 
bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

ISi.  QRIFPIN.  Mr.  PresWent.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quprum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  be  charged  to  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICfiR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Ttie  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  csdl  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICJBR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  legislation,  Mr. 
Philip  Reberg  of  my  staff  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICrtR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mt.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Sir.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  Of  <a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JK..  On  the 
same  time  that  ran  before  I  dalled  off  the 
quorum  call. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr,  President,  wffl  the 
Senator  withhold  that? 
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Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  withdraw 
it 

Mr.  GRTPPIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yidd 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  requiro. 

The  pending  amendment  would  make 
a  change  that  in  my  view  is  wrong  in 
principle. 

As  the  bill  is  now  written,  special  in- 
terest groups— organizations  that  collect 
and  distribute  campaign  money  for  busi- 
ness, labor,  farm  and  other  special  inter- 
est groups — including  the  infamous  milk 
funds — would  be  limited  to  $3,000  in  the 
contributions  made  to  the  campaign  of 
any  candidate.  The  amendment  proposed 
would  incretise  that  limit  to  $6,000. 

In  my  humble  opinion  it  would  be  well 
if  we  could  wipe  out  contributions  of  any 
size  from  special  interest  groups  to  a 
candidate's  campaign.  I  considered  of- 
fering just  such  a  counter-amendment 
which  would  eliminate  even  the  $3,000 
contribution.  I  recognize,  however,  that 
there  would  be  little  chance  that  such 
an  amendment  could  prevail. 

I  shall  not  argue  the  constitutional  is- 
sue— even  though  I  recognize  tliat  it  does 
exist.  But  whether  the  limit  is  $3,000  or 
$6,000  does  not  really  change  the  con- 
stitutional arguments. 

The  question,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
essentially  is  one  of  direction  and  prin- 
ciple. It  is  my  view  that  to  increase  the 
limit  from  $3,000  to  $6,000,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  would  do  by  his  amend- 
ment, would  be  to  go  in  the  wrong  direc'- 
tion;  it  would  be  going  away  from  cam- 
paign finance  reform— which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  said  earlier  to- 
day in  a  colloquy,  special  interest  groups 
do  not  vote:  people  vote.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  be  endeavoring,  in  this 
reform  legislation,  to  focus  on  moro  di- 
rect participation  by  individual  citizens 
rather  than  to  encourage  the  channel  of 
campaign  support  through  special  inter- 
est groups. 

When  an  individual  contributes  to  a 
special  interest  group — ^whatever  its 
ideology,  philosophy  or  legislative  pur- 
pose—and then  allows  the  directors  of 
that  organization  to  determine  which 
candidates  should  be  supported  or  op- 
posed with  his  money,  that  individual  is 
thereby  delegating  tui  important  element 
of  his  own  citizenship  responsibility.  I 
Just  do  not  think  it  is  in  the  luitional 
interest  to  encourage  that  practi<^. 

This  amendment,  in  my  view,  would 
erode  and  weaken  the  strength  that  is  in 
the  bill  now.  It  should  be  voted  down. 

I  realize  that  in  many  campaigns ^in 

some  Senate  campaigns  and  certainly  in 
Presidential  campaigns — the  enlarge- 
ment from  a  $3,000  limit  to  a  $6,000  limit 
could  be  considered  relatively  insignifi- 
cant. But  the  amendment  would  not  be 
so  insignificant,  I  suggest.  In  many  races 
for  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

At  the  present  time,  many  «^ndidatea 
who  run  for  House  seats  conduct  their 
entiro  campaigns  on  total  amounts  of 
$12,000,  $15,000,  or  $20,000.  Certainly,  hi 
those  situations,  a  $6,000  contribution 
coming  from  a  special  Interest  group 
would  be  a  large  portion  of  the  total 
amount  spent  in  the  campaign. 


It  would  be  much  better,  it  seems  to 
me,  if  all  contributions  made  to  a  cam- 
paign wero  to  come  directly  from  indi- 
vidual citizens  and  if  there  wero  com- 
plete and  full  dlsclosuro  concerning  aU 
such  contributions. 

The  amendment  leaves  open  the  ixx- 
sibility,  at  least,  that  campaign  funds 
can  be  "laundered"  through  the  conduit 
of  a  special  interest  group. 

Whatever  may  have  been  possible  in 
the  past  in  that  leeard,  it  seems  that 
tills  practice  should  be  eliminated.  The 
people  want  clean  elections;  they  want 
full  disclosure. 

To  allow  contributions  to  be  channeled 
through  special  Interest  groups  could  be 
a  metliod  of  ccmcealing  and  covering  up 
financial  support,  rather  than  disclosing 
it. 

So,  for  those  reasons,  I  luge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  romainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  speak 
for  the  amendment.  I  have  listened  but 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  be  ex- 
posed to  all  the  arguments  on  both  sides. 
I  realize  the  point  Uie  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  making,  that  this  permits 
the  enlargement  of  the  laundering  fund, 
but  with  all  this  legislation  we  have  to 
weigh  the  good  and  the  bad.  My  own  view 
is  that  the  organizations  that  would  be 
most  affected  by  the  $3,000  limitation 
would  be  organizations  whose  contribu- 
tions wero  basically  small  and  that  they 
should  be  permitted  to  contribute,  be- 
cause they  are  organizations  that  would 
be  representing  large  groups  of  people. 

The  $3,000  figure  is  an  arbitrary  figure. 
The  $6,000  figure  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maine  is  also 
an  arbitrary  figure.  Perhaps  the  $6,000 
figure  more  nearly  meets  the  needs  of 
the  situation. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  would 
respectfully  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  support  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  want  to  answer  a  few  points  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  He  pointed 
out  that  we  would  be  allowing  organiza- 
tions such  as  milk  co-ops  to  double  the 
contribution  which  they  can  now  make 
under  the  bill.  To  be  sure,  those  co-ops 
have  come  under  some  surveillance  in  the 
recent  past,  and  some  suspicions  have 
been  cast  on  those  particular  organiza- 
tions, but  the  same  thing  is  true  of  some 
Individuals.  A  husband  and  wife  can  give 
$6,000,  and  I  suppose  there  are  husbands 
and  wives  that  might  come  under  some 
suspicion  as  to  what  motivated  than  to 
make  such  a  contribution 

Certahily,  hi  this  bill,  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  examine  every  potential  con- 
tributor and  say  that  only  those  who  do 
not  come  tmder  suspicion  may  make  con- 
tributions and  those  who  are  under 
suspicion  may  not  do  so.  That  Is  a  matter 
for  the  individual  candidate  to  judge  for 
himself  when  he  chooses  to  accept  soeh 
a  contribution. 
Also,  I  should  like  to  mention  that  the 


amount  involved  is  not  the  point  at  issue 
there.  The  reason  for  the  amendment  is 
to  do  equity  and  justice  to  organizations. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  Itself,  an  m- 
dlvidual  can  give  $3,000  and  a  husband 
and  wife  can  give  $6,000,  even  though  aU 
the  money  is  coming  from  the  husband. 

This  simply  puts  large  organizations 
which  have  many  members — and  I  have 
already  cited  two  such  organizations — 
the  Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress 
and  the  Americans  for  Conservative  Ac- 
tion, which  have  80,000  and  70,000  mem- 
bers respectively — on  the  same  basis  for 
making  contributions  as  a  husband  and 
wife. 

Many  people  throughout  this  Nation 
have  a  propensity  to  participate  in  poli- 
tics. They  make  contributicms  to  various 
candidates.  Many  people  throughout  the 
country,  from  Maine  to  Hawaii,  are  in- 
terested in  knowing  the  composition  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
composition  of  the  Senate.  They  are  not 
necessarily  interested  only  in  the  candi- 
dates who  are  running  in  their  respective 
States.  Organizations  serve  as  the  vehicle 
for  these  people  to  make  contributions 
to  those  candidates  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  represent  their  ideology  or 
philosophy.  Individuals  who  may  be  able 
to  contribute  only  $5  to  $100  each,  and 
who  do  not  have  access  to  information 
about  aU  the  candidates  running  for  <rf- 
fice  are  justified.  I  think,  in  relying  on 
the  organizations  which  g^ve  them  lead- 
ership and  direction  about  where  to  make 
their  contributions. 

The  point  was  made  by  tlie  Senator 
from  Michigan  that  the  people  do  not 
necessarily  know  where  theh-  contribu- 
tions are  going.  Certainly  they  know  the 
purpose  of  the  organizations  to  which 
they  are  making  contributions.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  organization  that  deceive* 
its  supporters  into  believing  the  con- 
tribution will  be  used  otherwise  than  in  a 
way  that  will  be  consistent  with  what  the 
organization  holds  Itself  out  to  be. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the 
amendment  merely  puts  an  organization 
on  a  more  equitable  basis  than  the  H»««g 
on  which  It  will  be  If  the  bill  passes  In 
its  present  state. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Senators  to  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  thu  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HuD- 
OLKSTON) .  Fifteen  minutes  remain. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Chat. 

Mr.  President,  of  course.  I  respect  the 
views  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine.  I  realize  there  are  some  points  to 
what  he  says,  but  I  do  not  find  his  argu- 
ment weighty  eno^gh  to  convince  me  that 
I  should  supporf  his  amendment. 

I  take  issueC  particularly,  with  the 
thrust  of  thatipart  of  his  argument  which 
appeared  to'condone  tiie  delegation  by 
individuals 'to  special  intereet  groups  of 
their  citizenship  responsihllltiee. 

Of  course,  there  Is  an  Infinite  number 
of  special  Interest  groups — many  of  them 
are  Interested  in  on^  one  particular  Is- 
sue. For  example,  I  think  of  the  Ri^t  to 
Work  Organization,  which  is  Interested 
In  nothhDg  except  the  one  Issue  of  so- 
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called  rlght-to-work  leglslatkm.  Tbe  or- 
ganization collects  funds  and  provides 
support  for  candidAtet  needless  to  say. 
It  hopes — or  expects — ^ttaat  those  candi- 
dates will  TOte  right  on  their  particular 
issue. 

I  do  not  wish  to  criticize  the  right-to- 
work  organizatlim.  It  is  no  different  than 
hundreds  of  other  one-issue  special  in- 
terest groups. 

I  do  not  believe  it  serves  the  national 
interest  when  candidates  are  elected  to 
Congress  because  of  funds  supplied  by 
special-Interest,  pressure  groups.  Such 
groups  are  not  interested  in  the  cotn- 
Idete  record  of  the  candidate.  The  oae- 
Issue  special-interest  group  cares  only 
about  the  positian  of  the  candidate  on 
Its  issue. 

Such  an  organizatiOD  will  support  or 
work  to  defeat  a  candidate  solely  on  the 
basis  of  tbe  candidate's  views  on  that 
one  issue. 

If  the  limit  on  such  support  were  in- 
creased as  proposed  by  this  amendment, 
the  influence  of  such  groups  would  be 
doubled  as  compcu'ed  with  the  pending 
bill. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  need  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abouizzk). 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  work  to  create  an  electoral  system 
where  Americans  by  the  tens  of  milllans 
can  and  will  actively  participate.  This 
ultimately  is  the  greatest  safeguard  of 
our  ccBistitutional  freedoms. 

In  recent  years,  organizations  ranging 
from  tbe  conservative  Americans  for 
Constltuticmal  Action  to  the  liberal  Na- 
tional Committee  for  an  Effective  Con- 
gress and  the  League  of  Conservation 
Votets  have  been  wtnking  vigorously  to 
achieve  more  active  participation  in  pol- 
itics. Many  of  these  organizations  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  for 
meaningful  reform  of  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. At  the  same  time  they  have  actively 
solicited  tens  of  tK**"*^"*^*  of  dcmatlons 
from  cittzens  to  be  pooled  together  and 
contributed  to  congreesiaaal  candidates. 

As  the  Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act 
is  now  written,  these  groups  will  be  se- 
verely limited.  Their  pooled  contrlbu- 
tloQs  will  be  treated  the  same  as  indi- 
vidual contrlbutians.  Hie  Council  for  a 
Uveable  World,  for  example,  might  get 
contrlbutlaos  from  500  citizens  average 
$20  for  a  total  of  $10,000.  The  Council 
might  want  to  give  that  money  to  one 
progressive  camtliatf*  but  It  would  be 
allowed  to  ghre  only  $3,000.  However, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  Stone,  if  they 
wanted  to.  and  I  imagine  they  would 
want  to.  could  give  $6,000  to  a  spedal- 
Interest  opponent.  And  all  the  little 
Stones  could  each  give  $3,000  as  well. 

The  New  York  Times  looked  at  this 
■ituatian  earlier  this  month  and  edi- 
torialized that: 

Bontf  aoeh  ocganiaatloos.  whatarer  their 
polltk^i  ooaaplBKloo.  can  b*  sllowad  to  oon- 
trUrat*  tbrm  or  four  ttrnn  the  amount  ot 
a  Bingls  peEKm  wlttiout  distorting  ttaa  wUl 
of  tbfl  electorate. 

Senator  Hathawat  In  bis  amendment 
asks  that  such  organizations  be  allowed 
to  contribute  only  twice  that  of  an  In- 
dlviduaL 
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I  support  Senator  Hathaway's  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  reasonable  compromise.  It 
is  a  compromise  that  wiD  be  unpalata- 
ble to  the  large  corporate  interests,  each 
of  whom  would  like  to  give  their  $3,000 
contributions  in  splendid  isolation.  But 
it  is  a  compromise  that  will  work  to  ex- 
pand and  broaden  the  poUUcal  process, 
not  to  narrow  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes  on  the  bill^ 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  There  Is 
no  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  I  yield  the  Senator  5 

minutes.  „     ,.     * 

Mr.  COOK.  First  of  all,  Mr.  President, 
we  are  talking  about  a  matter  of  seman- 
tics, and  I  hope  it  does  not  get  down  to 
an  argument  between  whether  C.  Clem- 
ent Stone  and  his  wile  give  $6,000  or  the 
Committee  for  an  EfTective  Congress  can 
give  only  $3,000.  We  are  debating  the 
whole  issue  that  we  really  picked  a  figure 
with  no  study  as  to  how  we  got  to  that 
figure.  Therefore,  any  place  we  go  from 
that  particular  figure  to  another  partic- 
ular figure  is  just  a  matter  of  making  a 
determination  as  to  whether  we  agree  or 
do  not  agree. 

Another  point  I  should  Uke  to  make  is 
that  we  discussed  tills  business  of 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  a  means  by  which 
we  can  launder  funds.  Obviously,  one  can 
launder  funds  at  $3,000  contributions  as 
well  as  at  $6,000  contributions.  But  this 
bill  depends  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  have  a  basic  concept  of  what 
the  law  is  and  whether  they  are  willing 
to  live  by  the  law  or  whether  they  are 
willing  to  break  the  law. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
that  under  this  act,  if  we  pass  it  rela- 
tively in  the  form  it  is  in,  we  provide 
that  one  caimot  do  what  the  Senator  has 
suggested.  I  read  to  him  from  page  76, 
paragraph  (c) : 

(c)(1)  Ptor  purpceee  of  the  UmltatlonB 
contained  In  this  section  »U  contrlbuttone 
f^^M»  toy  any  pereon  dlrecUy  or  indirectly  to 
or  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  candidate. 
tTiftl'i'Mng  contributions  which  are  In  any 
way  earmarked,  encumbered,  or  otherwiae 
directed  throiigh  »n  intermediary  or  conduit 
to  that  candidate.  shaU  be  treated  as  con- 
tributions from  that  persoh  to  that  candi- 
date. 

So  the  only  point  we  have  to  raise 
here,  if  we  believe  that  in  the  operation 
of  the  political  process  it  Is  our  intention 
to  abide  by  the  law.  is  that  if  one  wishes 
to  give  $3,000  and  say,  "Will  you  please 
give  it  to  the  Senator  from  Maine,  and 
that  is  whom  I  want  it  to  go  for,"  under 
the  law,  the  organlzaticc  that  receives 
the  $3,000,  and  Is  a  conduit  to  get  it  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  has  to  report 
where  it  came  from,  and  that  it  was 
Instructed  to  pass  it  on. 

The  point  I  really  think  we  are  getting 
down  to  is  not  a  point  between  C.  Cle- 
ment Stone  and  the  Committee  for  an 
Effective  Congress,  but  an  honest-to- 
goodness  point.  I  think  the  only  point 
that  has  merit  is  whether  a  husband 
and  wife  who  have  sutetantial  assets  can 
give  to  one  candidate  $6,000  and  some- 
one who  has  substantial  ftfsets  and  gives 
a  facility  or  a  lobbying  group  such  as  the 
Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress,  the 
Committee  for  a  Federal  World,  or  the 


Committee  for  a  Cleaner  Environment, 
can  give  only  $3,000  because  they  can- 
not marry  another  committee. 

I  think  that  Is  the  issue  before  us,  and 
that  Is  the  issue  on  whidh  we  have  to 
make  a  determination  when  we  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Aboxjhkzk).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  6  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
take  issue  with  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
triicky. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
the  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
language  to  which  he  refers  is  in  the 
bill,  and  it  will  be  helpful.  It  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  right  (^ection. 

However,  I  still  believe  that  the  basic 
question  is  the  one  I  raised  at  the  outset 
of  my  presentation — that  Is  whether  the 
citizenship  responsibility  ^ould  be  dele- 
gated by  individual  citizens  to  special 
interest  groups. 

I  find  it  interesting  and  somewhat 
ironic  that  some  of  the  organizations 
that  are  the  loudest  in  their  calls  for 
reform,  including  ceiUngs  on  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures,  are  in  the  fore- 
front of  support  for  weakening  amend- 
ments such  as  the  one  pending  now.  The 
New  York  Times,  which  ft^quently  caUs 
for  election  reform,  is  unrealistic  when 
it  contends  that  special  interest  groups 
could  give  3  or  4  times  as  much  as  the 
bill  provides  without  influencing  or  af- 
fecting elections.  That  is  absolutely  ab- 
surd as  it  would  apply  to  House  races.  If 
the  limit  were  to  be  three  or  four  times 
what  it  is  in  the  bill,  then  a  special  in- 
terest group  could,  in  effeict,  provide  the 
major  portion  of  the  funds  on  which  a 
candidate  would  run  for  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  the  aicniments  have 
been  presented;  and  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  am  willing  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder oi  my  time. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  "Junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  yi^ding. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  eouple  of  points 
to  make  in  support  of  thl$  amendment. 

It  has  been  a  long  accepted  conc^t 
in  this  country — and  indeed  a  tradition — 
that  citizens  are  able  to  Join  other  citi- 
zens of  like  philosophy,  at  like  purposes 
or  objectives,  so  that  their  combined 
force  may  have  a  coziibined  impact 
greater  than  the  Individual  would  have 
himself. 

I  would  think  that  a  person  who  has 
only  a  few  dollars  to  contribute  to  a 
candidate  of  his  choice  must  feel  some- 
what helpless  as  he  considers  what  im- 
pact his  contribution  might  make  or  what 
influence  he  may  have,  when  he  con- 
siders that  other  individuals  can  con- 
tribute $3,000  or.  in  the  case  of  a  married 
couple.  $6,000. 

What  we  are  doing  hare,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  give  individuals  who  are  willing 
to  Join  because  they  have  a  like  interest 
or  like  philosophy  or  a  like  objective,  and 
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provide  some  impact,  if  they  have 
$50,000,  $100,000.  or  whatever,  com- 
parable to  a  couple.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  interest  of  two  indi- 
viduals will  be  somewhat  more  narrow 
in  relation  to  the  interest  of  the  general 
public  and  the  interest  of  some  50.000  or 
60,000  people  who  Join  together.  So  it 
does  not  seem  unreasonable  that  this 
kind  of  organization  would  receive  the 
same  treatment  as  a  couple  who  happen 
to  be  married,  which  would  represent  the 
interests  of  only  two  individuals. 

I  support  the  amendment.  I  believe  with 
the  restrictions  it  would  be  subject  to 
very  little  abuse.  It  would  be  a  contribu- 
tion to  those  who  like  to  participate  and 
like  to  know  their  views  are  being  felt  by 
joining  an  organization,  knowing  that 
the  organization  might  have  some  im- 
pact, at  least  as  much  as  a  couple,  on  the 
outcome  of  a  race  in  which  they  are 
Interested  because  they  support  a  candi- 
date. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  it  should 
be  recognized  that  a  $3,000  contribution 
for  some  individuals  means  no  more  than 
a  $5  contribution  for  other  individuals. 

But  more  important,  I  believe,  is  the 
fact  no  automatic  implication  is  attach- 
ed to  individual's  contribution  imder  nor- 
mal circumstances. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  special 
interest  group,  organized  to  promote  par- 
ticular Issues,  makes  a  contribution, 
there  Is  no  question  as  to  what  the  mo- 
tive and  purpose  of  that  special  interest 
group.  No  one  would  doubt  what  the 
purpose  or  motive  Is  when  a  milk  fund, 
for  example,  makes  its  contributions. 

I  think  the  American  people  imder- 
stand  this  distinction  very  well.  They  do 
not  want  the  Congress  to  go  in  the  direc- 
tion of  this  amendment.  They  expect 
more  from  this  Congress  in  terms  of 
campaign  financing  reform. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining  to  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mlclilgan  has  1  minute  re- 
maining and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
has  14  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  point  out  in  conclusion  that  as 
far  as  the  amount  involved  is  concerned. 
the  President  advocated  a  $15,000  limi- 
tation, at  least  with  respect  to  Presi- 
dential campaigns.  It  seems  to  me  the 
$3,000  for  individuals  and  $6,000  for  a 
group  limitation,  being  considerably  be- 
low the  amount  recommended  by  the 
President,  is  realistic.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  distinction  which  was  being 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  with  respect  to  special  inter- 
est groups  can  be  made  between  the 
groups  and  a  married  couple.  A  married 
couple  that  is  able  to  contribute  $6,000 
to  a  candidate  is  just  as  apt  to  have  a 
special  interest  as  a  special  interest 
group. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  make  a  legisla- 
tive decision  about  whether  a  special  in- 
terest group,  couple,  or  individual  should 
or  should  not  make  a  contribution. 

The  Senator  from  Michlgtin  mentioned 
earlier  in  his  remarks  that  there  are  con- 
stitutional problems  Involved.  Certainly, 
We  do  not  want  to  inhibit  any  person  or 
group  in  making  a  contribution;  whether 


an  individual  is  interested  in  all  legisla- 
tion before  Congress  or  only  in  one  piece 
of  legislation,  he  or  a  group  to  which  he 
belongs  should  be  able  to  make  a  con- 
tribution. And  as  I  have  said,  a  group 
should  be  able  to  make  the  same  con- 
tribution as  a  married  couple. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  of  no  reason  not 
to  yield  back  the  remsdnder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  back  the  time 
on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT).  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravbl),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale).  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore).  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastoee)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakek), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAs),  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScuwEiKEH)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  is  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikeh)  is  absent  due 
to  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 46 

Ateuresk 

Hartke 

MOBS 

Bayh 

HaskeU 

Muakle 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Nunn 

Bible 

Huddleston 

PeU 

Brooke 

Hxighes 

RAndolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Humphrey 

Rlbtcoff 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

Case 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Church 

Javita 

Stennls 

aark 

Johnston 

Sterens 

Cook 

MagnuBon 

Stevenaon 

Cranston 

Symington 

Dole 

McOorem 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

UetcaU 

Toting 

Eastland 

Metaenbaum 

Hart 

Montoya 
NAYS— 42 

Allen 

Ervln 

Nelnnn 

BarUett 

Fannin 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Pong 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Ooldwater 

Percy 

Blden 

Orlffln 

Prozmlre 

Brock 

Ourney 

Both 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Scott,  Hugh 

Burdick 

Helms 

Scott, 

Byrd, 

HoUlngs 

WUllamlk 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Ta« 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Long 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McCleUaa 

Tower 

Domenld 

Ifcdure 

Welcker 

Domlnlck 

So  Mr.  Hathaway's  amendment  (No. 
1082)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  areed  to. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  move  to  lay  that  notice 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
tlie  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2747)  to  amend 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
increase  the  minimum  wage  rate  under 
that  act,  to  expand  the  coverage  of  the 
act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOT  VOTING— 12 
Aiken  Orayel  Mondale 

Baker  Hatfield  Pastore 

Beau  Mathlas  Schwelker 

Pulbrlgh*  McOee  WUllams 


FEDERAL  ELECmON  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
to  provide  for  public  financing  of  primary 
and  general  election  campaigns  for  Fed- 
eral elective  office,  and  to  amend  certain 
other  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
financing  and  conduct  of  such  cam- 
paigns. 

tTNAKIMOTTS-CONSSNT    ACBEUCEMT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  AlalMuna  is  recog- 
nized, I  should  like  to  make  a  request. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  following 
the  disposition  of  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
there  be  a  30 -minute  limitation  on  the 
Bentsen  amendment,  which  is  next  in  or- 
der, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr, 
Bentsen)  and  the  manager  of  the  bill 
(Mr.  Cannon)  ;  and  that  in  addition  there 
be  a  10-minute  limitation  on  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  to  the  amendment,  to 
be  divided  between  the  srxmsor  of  the 
amendment,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  and  the  act- 
ing Republican  leader,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  this  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Thirty  minutes  and 
10  minutes,  the  10  minutes  to  be  on  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  whUe  a 
lai^e  number  of  Senators  are  in  the 
Chamber,  would  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  allow  me  to  ask  xmanlmous 
consent  that  it  be  in  order  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  with  the  trnderstaiidlng 
that  if  the  amendment  is  accepted,  the 
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oixler  for  the  yeas  and  nays  will  be 
withdrawn? 

Mr.  MANS^ELD.  Certainly. 

Mr.  QRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  In  order  for 
me  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. ^^ 

Ttoa  PBSSIDISQ  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  asking  that  It  be  In  order  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  at  this  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  describe  his  amendment?  Or  is 
his  zeouest  merely  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
tunti  nays.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Ttiat  It 
be  In  order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  at 
thtj»  time.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Bfichl«an? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  QRIFFIN.  I  now  ask  for  the  yeas 
^nA  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
AimrDifzirr  no.  mo 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  recognized  to  call  up  his 
amendment  No.  1110.  which  will  be 
steted. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  4.  line  31.  ImmedUtoly  after  "  (O)  **. 
insert  "sod". 

On  page  4.  line  M.  beginning  with  "and 
(D)".  Btrllce  out  throua^  line  a  oa  page  6 
^TMi  iDBBTt  In  lieu  tbareof  a  eemloolon. 

On  page  7.  line  9.  Immediately  ttttat  tbe 
oemloolon.  Inaert  "or". 

On  page  7,  Une  17.  strike  out  the  eemledon 
»tiH  -at"  and  Insert  In  lieu  tbareof  a  period. 

On  page  8.  ^fe^""^"g  wltb  line  3.  strike  out 
through  Una  7. 

On  page  0.  Una  7.  strike  out  "for  nomlna* 
tlcn  for". 

On  page  9.  Une  8,  Immediately  after  the 
eomma.  insert  "the  candidate  and  his  au- 
tbortaed  oommlttwis  mnat  have  received  ecm- 
trlbutlona  for  his  general  election  campaign 
In  a  total  amount  at  more  tban  8380,000 


On  page  9.  Una  U,  strike  out  "primary"  and 
Inaert  In  lieu  thereat  "general". 

On  page  9,  Une  a*.  Immediately  after  "can« 
dldate".  Insert  "other  than  a  Prealdentlal 
candidate". 

On  page  10,  beginning  with  line  3,  strlkS 
out  through  Una  10. 

On  page  10.  strike  out  llnaa  11  and  IS  and 
Inaert  In  Uau  tbareof  "(8)  For  the  purpoaaa 
of  paragraph  (1).  no  oontrtbutkm  tram". 

On  page  18.  Una  16.  strike  out  "(1)". 

On  page  18.  Una  17,  sMka  out  "(f)"  and 
Inaert  la  Ueu  thareot  "(e)". 

On  page  18.  Une  84.  strike  out  "(g)"  and 
Inaert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(f)". 

On  page  14.  beginning  with  Une  9.  strike 
out  through  line  8  on  page  18. 

On  page  15.  Una  8.  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
tnaart  In  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

On  page  18.  Une  10.  strike  out  "(g)"  and 
Inaert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(f)". 

On  page  15.  Iwglnnlng  with  Une  23.  strike 
out  through  Una  8  <m  page  16. 

On  page  16.  Une  4.  strike  out  "[•)"  and 
Inaert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(d)". 

On  page  17.  Ihie  4.  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(e)". 

On  page  17,  Una  31.  strike  out  "(g)"  and 
Inaert  m  Ueu  thereof  "(f)". 

On  page  18.  Une  4.  strike  out  "(h)"  and 
Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  "(g)". 

On  page  73.  between  Ilnea  8  and  4.  tnant 
the  following: 

"(3)  (A)  BEcepttothsestentsoehaaovBts 
are  nhanged  under  aeetlon  804(e)  (3)  o<  tha 


Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1071.  no 
candidate  for  nomlnstloa  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President  may  make  expenditures  In 
connection  with  his  primary  election  cam- 
paign in  any  State  In  v^ch  be  Is  a  candi- 
date In  such  an  electioti  In  excess  of  the 
greater  of — 

"(1)  20  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting 
age  population  (as  certUled  under  section 
504  (f)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971)  of  that  State,  or 

"(U)  (360,000. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (A),  no  such  candidate  may 
make  expenditures  throughout  the  United 
Statee  in  connection  with  his  campaign  for 
that  nomination  in  excess  of  an  amount 
equal  to  10  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting 
age  population  of  the  United  States.  For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
ITnlted  States'  means  the  several  States  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Commonwealtti  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Ouam.  and  the  Virgin  Islands  and  any  area 
from  which  a  delegate  to  the  national 
nominating  convention  of  a  political  party  Is 
selected. 

"(C)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe 
regulations  under  whldh  any  expenditure 
by  a  candidate  for  nomination  for  election  to 
the  office  of  President  for  use  in  two  or  more 
States  shall  be  attributed  to  such  candidate's 
expenditure  limitation  In  each  such  State 
under  subparagraph  (A)  based  on  the  voting 
age  population  in  such  State  which  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  Influenced  by 
such  expenditure.". 

On  page  72,  line  4,  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  (3) ". 

On  page  72,  line  7,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  (4) ". 

On  page  72,  line  12,  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
inaert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(6)". 

On  page  72,  line  21.  Strike  out  "(6)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(6)". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  tn  order  at 
this  time  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  third  Allen  amendment,  on  which 
there  is  a  limitation  of  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  now  ask  for  the 
3reas  and  nays  on  the  third  Allen  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

M^.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  removes  from  the  bill,  smd 
therefore  from  the  Federal  subsidy,  the 
Presidential  nomination  contest.  It  would 
leave  the  House  and  Senate  primaries 
and  general  electioiu,  and  the  general 
election  for  the  Presidency,  but  would 
take  out  from  imder  the  bill  the  contest 
for  the  nominations  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  two  major  parties. 
The  bill  as  it  now  stands  would  provide 
for  matching  campaign  contributions  of 
up  to  $250,  for  up  to  a  total  of  some  $7.5 
nilUion  for  every  candidate  for  the  nom- 
ination of  the  two  major  parties  who  was 
able  to  rsdse  $250,000. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  taxpayers  of 
the  Nation  want  to  subsidize  the  cam- 


paign, not  for  the  Presidential  election, 
which  is  already  provided  for  in  the 
checkoff  and  provided  for  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  bill,  but  to  give  every  candi- 
date for  the  nomination  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  and  every  oandldate  for  the 
nomination  of  the  Democratic  Party  up 
to  $7.5  million  toward  his  camptdgn.  I 
thought  the  idea  was  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  expenditure^  in  primaries  and 
in  general  elections. 

But  far  from  doing  th&t,  I  would  think 
$7.5  million  Is  as  much  as  a  person  could 
raise  in  a  race  for  the  Presidential  nomi- 
nation. Then  this  measure  would  provide 
for  the  Qovemment,  the  taxpayers,  put- 
ting in  icing  of  $7.5  million  on  the 
amount  that  the  candidate  raises.  So  this 
amendment  would  simply  take  out  from 
imder  the  bill  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion contests. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  make  avail- 
able to  Governor  Rockefeller,  for  exam- 
ple, $7.5  million,  to  GovemOT  Reagan  $7.5 
million,  to  Governor  Gonnally  $7.5  mil- 
lion, or,  to  bring  it  a  little  closer  to  home, 
to  the  distinguished  Settator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Pebcy)  or  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  or 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentssm).  I  do  hot  feel  that  the 
taxpfiyers  should  pay  |7.5  million  to  the 
Presidential  candidacies  of  these  various 
individuals  who  want  to  run  for  Presi- 
dent. 

Let  them  run  for  President;  that  is 
fine.  I  wish  them  all  weO.  Though  they  all 
cannot  be  nominated,  I  wish  them  well; 
but  I  do  not  think  the  taxpayers  should 
have  to  foot  the  bill  for  half  of  their  ex- 
penditures. I  think  there  are  a  great 
many  more  causes  that  should  have 
priority  over  subsidizing  the  races  of 
candidates  for  the  Presidential  nomi- 
nation. J 

For  another  thing,  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  does  not  set  any  Iftnlt  on  the  Presi- 
dential race  for  which  matching  is  made 
avaUable.  If  a  fellow  said,  "I  do  not  want 
to  run  in  1976,  but  I  do  want  to  run 
in  1980,  or  1984,  or  19$8,"  weU,  he  could 
be  getting  Uncle  Sam  to  finance  his  cam- 
paign all  through  that  period. 

Also,  looking  backward,  there  is  no 
starting  point,  no  cutoff  time,  back  of 
which  matching  contributions  may  not 
be  made.  So  It  appeaas,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  in  a 
previous  colloquy  on  ttds  issue  so  stated, 
that  there  is  no  cutolf  time  back  of  which 
contributions  could  not  be  received.  If  a 
man  has  been  running  for  the  Presidency 
for  several  years,  would  those  contribu- 
tions be  matchable?  A8 1  read  the  bill,  all 
he  would  have  to  do  is  get  his  list  of  con- 
tributors, pick  up  a  matching  check,  and 
go  (HI  his  merry  way  aolicitlng  contribu- 
tions and  having  them  matched  by  the 
Qovemment.  j 

I  do  not  tielieve  this  is  election  reform, 
Mr.  President.  I  think  we  ought  to  limit 
the  amount  that  can  be  spent,  but  keep  it 
In  the  private  sector,  demanding  strict 
reporting,  strict  disclosure  of  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures,  but  not  just 
handing  the  bill  to  the  taxpayer. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  would 
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seek  to  do  in  taking  from  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  the  Presidential 
primary  contests  which  we  see  every  4 
years,  attended  with  a  lot  of  hoopla  and 
various  political  goings  on  of  that  sort. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  to  make  $7.5  million  available 
to  some  15  or  20  candidates  for  the 
Presidency,  Just  to  get  out  and  waste 
the  taxpayers'  money  in  that  fashion. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
This  is  just  another  attack  on  the 
whole  concept  of  public  financing.  The 
Senate  has  voted  against  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  proposal  to  eliminate 
public  financing  from  the  bill.  Since 
that  time,  he  has  come  up  with  another 
amendment  that  would  have  eliminated 
public  financing  for  congressional  races, 
and  the  Senate  has  decided  against 
him  on  that  issue.  Now,  this  is  the  only 
remaining  part  of  the  elimination  of 
public  financing.  If  you  vote  to  elimi- 
nate the  Presidential  race,  you  are  sim- 
ply voting  piecemeal  on  the  Issues  that 
are  in  the  bill  under  the  concept  of  pub- 
lic financing. 

If  Senators  are  for  public  financing, 
they  should  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment. If  they  are  not,  then  they  should 
vote  for  the  amendment,  because  that 
would  strike  out  public  financing  on 
this  portion  of  the  bill. 

The  Senator  has  made  the  statement 
that  a  number  of  people  could  come  in 
and,  in  effect,  raid  the  Public  Treasury 
for  campaign  fimds.  But  the  require- 
ments in  the  bin  are  such  that  a  per- 
son has  to  have  demonstrated  wide- 
spread public  support  before  he  Is  eli- 
gible. So  it  does  not  mem  that  everyone 
who  wanted  to  nm  tcs  President  would 
be  entitled  to  get  matching  funds  out 
of  the  Treasury.  They  must  have 
demonstrated  support  to  the  levels  set 
forth  in  the  bill  before  they  would  be 
eligible  for  the  matching  funds  contri- 
bution, and  I  might  say  that  they  could 
only  receive  that  money  to  the  extent 
that  the  fimds  are  available  as  provided 
In  the  bill  in  the  separate  fund,  or  un- 
less Congress  appropriated  them.  So  It 
in  no  wise  permits  someone  to  come  in 
and  raid  the  Treasury. 

But  I  say  again  in  conclusion,  Mr. 
President— and  then  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time- 
that  the  issue  is  very  simple.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate voted  on  the  Issue  last  fall,  and  In- 
structed us  to  come  back  with  a  pro- 
posal for  public  financing.  This  we  did. 
There  was  a  vote  to  sMke  out  public  fi- 
nancing. That  was  defeated.  Tliere  was 
a  vote  to  strike  out  public  financing  for 
candidates  for  Congress  That  was  de- 
feated. The  only  other  element  In  the 
bin  is  public  flTi Miring  for  candidates 
for  the  Presidential  nomination,  and 
that  Is  covered  by  this  amendment.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  amend- 

XOBOJb, 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sesiator 
understands  that  the  amendment  is  not 
directed  at  the  Presidential  general  elec- 
tion; it  has  to  do  only  with  the  nominat- 
ing process. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  understand  that  the 
amendment  relates  cmly  to  the  primary 
portion,  which  does  have  the  triggering 
factor  that  the  candidate  must  have 
demonstrated  widespread  support. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  He  could  get  that  all  in 
one  State,  could  he  not,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  laill?  So  it  would  not  have 
to  be  really  very  widespread. 

Mr.  CANNON.  WeU,  I  think  he  would 
have  a  very  difDcult  time  raising  that 
kind  of  money  in  one  State.  That  would 
be  my  own  reaction,  that  he  would  have 
a  difficult  time  meeting  the  triggering 
factor  in  only  one  State,  thoueb  it  might 
be  possible. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  I  guess  one  could  ex- 
pect that  in  California,  for  a  candidate 
to  get  up  to  some  $700,000  in  one  State, 
in  $100  dollar  contributions,  or  $250,000 
in  $250  contributions  in  Presidential 
nomination  contests. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Well,  the  triggering  fac- 
tor in  the  State  of  California  provides  a 

ma.Tlmiim  limit  aS  well  as  the  Twlnlmiitn 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  but  he  could  get 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senate  candidates, 
if  they  triggered  in  Callfomla,  would 
raise  only  $125,000. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  But  $700,000  would 
be  available  to  him  m  a  matching  basis, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  Is  correct,  pro- 
vided he  met  the  triggering  factor. 

Mr.  AliLEIN.  Yes,  so  if  he  could  rsdse 
$700,000  in  $100  contributions  in  one 
State,  it  would  certainly  seem  likely  that 
a  Presidential  candidate  of  not  too  much 
stature  could  raise  $250,000  In  $250  con- 
tributions in  one  State. 

The  point  I  was  making  was  that  I  was 
taking  mild  exception  to  the  Senator's 
statemmt  that  it  required  wideqiread 
support.  But  the  support  could  oaaub  from 
one  State  <x  from  the  District  of  Oohm- 
bla. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Tlie  Senator  is  ccMrrect. 
It  could  come  frcm  one  State,  provided 
he  raised  that  triggering  amount  from 
one  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yldd 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  How  many  States  did  the 
Senator  wish  a  person  to  ndse  money  in? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  rather  imagine  it  will  be 
adopted — I  am  not  absolutely  sure — be- 
cause I  have  not  had  too  much  success 
with  my  amendments — but  I  have  an 
amendment  that  would  require  that  the 
$250,000  triggering  amount  would  have 
to  be  raised  with  $2,500  contributions 
frcon  at  least  40  States  to  show  wide- 
spread support. 

Mr.  LONO.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
if  a  man  had  support  in  10  States  that 
should  be  enough. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Take  a  man  like  the  head 
of  Common  Cause,  Mr.  GardSftf,  he 
could  raise  the  $250,000   without  too 


much  trouble.  He  seems  to  be  able  to 
raise  larger  amounts  than  that.  That 
would  entitie  him  to  start  dipping  into 
the  Public  Treasury,  ostensibly  to  nm  for 
President,  if  he  has  the  contributions. 
I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  encourage 
everyone  who  has  the  ability  to  raise 
$250,000  from  getting  that  matched  and 
getting  subsequent  contributions 
matched  on  an  equal  basis  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury  up  to  a  limit  of 
$7.5  million  in  matching  funds.  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  wiiat  we  want  to  do  with 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  LONO.  I  find  myself  thinking 
along  the  same  lines  as  the  Senator,  that 
any  Senator  from  a  large  State,  a  per- 
sonable Senator  from  a  large  State,  say, 
who  could  raise  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  easily — even  an  average  size 
State — ^I  think  that  tlfe  man  potentially 
could  raise  that  much  money  in  his  own 
State  if  the  people  thought  he  had  the 
slightest  chance.  So  that  it  would  seem 
appropriate  he  should  have  to  danon- 
strate  that  he  could  raise  a  substantial 
portion — ^maybe  $100,000  or  $150,000 — 
to  indicate  that  he  was  not  purely  a 
candidate  of  his  own  constitiiency. 

Mr.  AIJiiyN.  I  have  an  amendment 
to  offer  later  on  which  would  carry  that 
into  effect. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  fr<»n 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clttbx)  .  All  time  on  this  amendment  has 
now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen)  No.  1110. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  deik  called 

the  roU.     

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoxmce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  frtmi  Arksussas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from 
Aladui  (Mr.  Qsavxl)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGn),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Monoalz),  thei 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.: 
Pastobx),  and  the  Senator  from  New] 
Jersey  (Mr.  WnxzAvs)  are  necessarllyi 
absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  iBlaDdl 
(Mr.  Pastobx),  and  the  Senator  f 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGsx)  would 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  thai 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakes  )j 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  ; 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mri 
Scuweuus)  are  necessarily  absent.      1 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  froal 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  is  absent  on  of« 
flclal  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senatoa? 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aixsif)  is  absenlj 
due  to  Illness  tn  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
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and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  HAxnxLo)  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  Tote.  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  AxKsir)  la  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mohoau)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  vote 
"nay." 

Ttx  result  was  announced — ^yeas  35, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 
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Under  the  previous  order,  the  pending 
business  is  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Bemtsen)  ,  amend- 
ment No.  1083.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

Hie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 


AUen 

ButtaCt 

BeUmom 

BeniMtt 

Brock 

BacM«y 

Byrd. 

HaziTF^Jr. 
Byrd.  Bcibert  a. 
Ootton 
Curtis 
Ooto 
Domlnlck 


Aboonsk 
Bftyb 


Blfal* 
BUten 
Brook* 
Bardie 


Cmae 

CliUss 

Ctmrch 

Clark 

cook 

Cranston 

Oomenld 

EatfetOB 

Hart 

Bartka 


(No.  M  Leg.] 

YEAS— 38 

Eastland 

l^nnln 

Pons 

Ooldwater 

OillBn 

Ouniejr 

Hansen 

Helms 

Holllnn 

Rrudu 

jobnston 

IfcOtiire 
KAT&-«3 

Hatliaway 

Huddlettoa 

Hucbes 

Humplirey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Liong 

Magnoaon 

Manrtlrtd 


Kunn 

Both 

Scott, 

William  X.. 
Sparkman 
StennU 
Tan 

Tfelmadce 
Tliunnond 
Tower 
Weicktr 


lieOorem 

iCclntyre 

liBtoaU 

ICetsenbaum 

ICoDtoya 


Muskle 

Melaon 

Packwood 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

X^tixjulre 

RatHlolpb 

Bibiooff 

Scott.  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stevens 

SteTenson 

8Tmlngt<m 

Tunney 

Toung 


Beau 
Errln 


NOT  VOIXNO— U 

Fultadght 

OraTel  Pastore 

Hatfield  Scbwelkar 

llcOee  wmiams 


So  Mr.  Allen's  amendment  (No.  1110) 
was  rejected. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE   HODSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annn^mcf^  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  slcuiture  to  the 
enrolled  bin  (S.  2174)  to  amend  certain 
inrovlslons  of  law  rft^ntny  widow  and 
widower  under  the  dvll  service  retire- 
ment system,  and  for  other  puipoeea. 

TiM  Vice  President  subsequently 
signed  the  enzolled  bUL 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1974 

Hie  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
slderatkm  of  the  bill  (8.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Ax;t  of 

1971    to   provide   for   public   flnnnHng   of 

primary  and  general  electtoo  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provlsl(3Ds  of  law  relating 
to  the  flnanrtng  and  conduct  of  such 
'•■"«r*<gns. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoas  consent  that  Rle  GHaub,  a 
member  of  my  staff,  be  acoonled  the 
PKivflege  of  the  floor  during  the  ddMte 
on  this  BMasme. 

The  PRBSZDOfO  OFFICER.  Without 
objeedoQ.  It  la  so  ordered. 


On  page  76.  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(3)  (A)  No  candidate  may  knowingly 
Bollclt  or  accept  a  contribution  for  his  cam- 
paign— 

"(1)  trom  a  foreign  national,  or 

"(li)  which  is  made  in  violaUon  of  section 
613  oX  this  title. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  foreign  national'  means— 

"(1)  a  'foreign  principal'  as  that  term  is 
defined  in  section  611(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
other  than  a  person  who  Is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States;  or 

"(U)  an  individual  who  is  not  a  citizen  of 
the  united  States  and  who  is  not  lawfuUy 
admitted  for  permanent  residence,  as  defined 
In  section  101(a)  (20)  of  the  ImmigraUon 
and  Nationality  Act.". 

On  page  76,  lino  3.  strike  out  "(2) "  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(3) ". 

On  page  76,  line  6.  lmpie<iiately  after 
"(l)".lnaert"or  (3)". 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  very  simpla  The  amend- 
ment would  ban  the  contributions  of  for- 
eign nationals  to  campaign  funds  in 
American  political  campaigns.  The 
amendment  specifically  excludes  resident 
Immigrants  living  in  this  country.  It  in 
no  way  stops  the  contributions  of  Amer- 
ican nationals  living  overseas  who  are 
U.S.  citizens.  They  would  be  able  to  con- 
tribute to  American  political  campaigns. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  7  minutes. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  have  heard  the  stories,  I  am  sure,  in 
recent  months  of  the  enormous  amounts 
of  money  contributed  in  the  last  political 
campaign  by  foreign  nationals.  We  have 
heard  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  sloshing  around  from  one  coun- 
try to  another,  going  through  foreign 
banks,  being  laimdered  through  foreign 
banks;  and  we  have  heard  allegations 
of  concessio*  being  made  ly  the  (Jovem- 
ment  to  foreign  contributors.  I  do  not 
know  whether  those  allegations  are  true 
or  not.  I  am  not  trying  to  prejudge  them 
Tb&t  would  be  up  to  the  courts  to  deter- 
mine. I  am  saying  that  contributions  by 
foreigners  are  wrong,  and  they  have  no 
place  in  the  American  political  system. 
Tlie  law  is  ambiguous  and  confusing.  The 
Department  of  Justice  was  asked  to  make 
an  Interpretation.  CTongreas  thought  It 
had  taken  care  of  the  matter  long  ago, 
but  the  Department  of  Justice  said  that 
the  law,  when  it  refers  to  foreign  prin- 
cipals, applied  only  to  those  who  had 
agents  within  this  country.  Therefore, 
this  left  a  giant  loophole  for  contribu- 
tions to  be  made  by  foreign  individuals 
It  allowed  huge  sums  to  flow  into  the  cof- 
fers of  American  political  candidates  in 
1972  and  It  is  essential  that  we  have  leg- 
islation to  clarify  the  siUiatlon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
■ent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter from  L.  Fred  Thompeoti.  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Elections  at  the 


General  Accounting  Office,  addressed  to 
me,  wherein  he  indorses  the  enactment 
of  clarifyhig  legislation  to  ban  contribu- 
tions by  foreign  nations. 

There  being  no  objectton,  the  letter 
was  odered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Va.  OEKKXAL  ACCOlTNTIMIl  OmcK. 

Washington.  D.C..  March  29, 1974. 

aon.  Llotd  Bkntsen, 
UJS.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

EteA*  Senator  Bentskw:  Through  recent 
informal  contacts  with  a  member  of  youp 
staff  we  have  learned  of  y«ur  mterest  in 
offering  a  floor  amendment  |o  8.  3044,  98rd 
Congress,  2d  Session,  which  would  clarify 
Congress'  intent  regarding  eection  613  of 
Title  18,  United  States  Code. 

This  provision  prohibits  political  contri- 
butions by  any  agent  of  a  foreign  principal 
and  also  prohibits  the  solicitations,  accept- 
ance, or  receipt  of  any  such  contribution 
from  any  agent  of  a  foreign  principal  or  from 
the  foreign  principal  directly.  The  responal- 
bUlty  for  enforcing  18  VB.C.  613  rests  with 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  UiUted  States. 
In  the  course  of  our  administration  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  as 
the  supervisory  ofllcer  responsible  for  presi- 
dential campaigns,  we  made  several  referrals 
of  apparent  instances  of  foreign  contribu- 
tions to  the  Attorney  Genial.  We  have  been 
advised  by  the  Department  <»f  Justice  that 
the  term  "foreign  principal"  sa  used  In  sec- 
tion 613  does  not  have  the  sa^  meaning  as 
"foreign  national."  The  Department's  view  is 
that  to  be  a  foreign  principal  within  the 
meaning  of  section  613  it  is  eseential  to  have 
an  agent  acting  or  operating  within  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Department,  the  mere  acceptance  of  a 
political  contribution  from  %  "foreign  na- 
tional' without  evidence  to  establish  that 
such  foreign  national  Is  a  "foreign  principal" 
having  an  agent  within  the  United  States 
would  not  constitute  a  vic^ation  of  the 
statute. 

In  view  of  the  statutory  interpretation 
placed  on  the  existing  law  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  It  Is  our  opinion  that  to  prohibit 
foreign  contributions  to  U.S.  political  cam- 
paigns the  statute  should  be  amended  to 
expressly  bar  a  candidate,  or  an  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  of  a  political  committee  or 
any  person  acting  on  behalf  of  any  such  can- 
didate or  political  committee  ft-om  knowing- 
ly soliciting,  accepting,  or  receiving  any  con- 
tribution from  any  "foreign  aational."  Tm 
this  purpose  the  term  "fore*gn  national" 
should  be  defined  to  Include : 

( 1 )  any  person  who  is  a  "foreign  principal" 
or  an  "agent  of  a  foreign  prlneipal'  'as  pres- 
ently defined  in  18  U.S.C.  613; 

(2)  any  Individual  who  Is  neither  a  citizen 
nor  a  permanent  resident  oC  the  United 
States;  and 

(3)  any  partnership,  asaociafcion,  corpora- 
tion, organization,  or  other  combination  of 
persons  organized  under  the  laws  of  or  hav- 
ing its  principal  place  of  business  in  a  for- 
eign country. 

In  testUnony  last  June  belbre  the  Sen- 
ate Rules  and  Admlnlstratloa  Committee 
Phillip  8.  Hughes,  who  was  then  Director  of 
the  Offlce  of  Federal  Elections,  stated  hie 
view  that  restrictions  should  be  placed  on 
political  contributions  by  foreflgn  nationals 
and,  at  the  very  least,  that  CoCgress  shoxild 
clarify  what  It  intended  to  prohibit  when 
It  enacted  18  UB.O.  618.  (See  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Oimmlttee  00  Rules  and 
Administration  on  8.  372  and  other  Federal 
election  reform  bills,  93rd  Cong.,  1st  sees.  262- 
264.)  I  believe  that  Mr.  Hughes'  testimony  at 
that  time  continues  to  represent  the  posi- 
tion of  thU  offlce.  as  well  u  the  ComptroUte 
Qenerel,  on  the  Issue  of  political  contribu- 
tions by  foreign  nationals. 

We  endorse  your  efforts  to  have  the  Senate 
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consider  an  appr<^nate  amendment  to  18 
0J3  C.  613  at  the  time  it  begins  floor  debate 
on  S.  3044.  We  wUl  be  pleased  to  provide  fur- 
ther information  or  aaalstanee  on  this  sub- 
ject if  you  desire. 

Sincerely  yours. 

L.  FaED  TKOMFflON, 

Diretstar. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  last  June.  In  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, Mr.  Phillip  Hughes,  who 
was  then  Director  of  the  Offlce  of  Federal 
Elections,  stated  his  views  that  restric- 
tions should  be  placed  on  political  con- 
tributions by  foreign  nationals. 

President  mxon  as  well  In  his  recent 
message  on  campaign  financing  and  the 
reform  of  campaign  financing  called  for 
a  ban  on  contributions  by  foreign  na- 
tionals. 

My  amendment  would  accomplish  that 
good  by  making  clear  that  the  ifresent 
ban  on  contributions  by  foreign  prin- 
cipals extends  to  foreign  nationals  as 
well;  and  without  this  ban  American 
elections  will  continue  to  be  influenced 
by  contributions  of  foreign  nationals. 

I  do  not  think  foreign  nationals  have 
any  business  in  our  political  campaigns. 
They  cannot  vote  in  our  electlcms  so  why 
should  we  allow  them  to  finance  our  elec- 
tions? Their  loyalties  lie  elsewhere;  they 
lie  with  their  own  countries  and  their 
own  governments. 

Many  in  this  country  have  expressed 
concern  over  the  inroads  of  foreign  In- 
vestment in  this  country,  over  the  at- 
tempts by  foreigners  to  control  UJ3.  busi- 
ness. Is  it  not  even  more  Important  to 
try  to  stop  some  of  these  foreigners  from 
trying  to  control  our  politics?  I  think 
this  limitation  would  accomplish  that 
purpose. 

One  additional  point  I  should  like  to 
mention  relates  to  foreign  citizens  living 
in  the  United  States  as  resident  Immi- 
grants. My  amendment  would  exempt 
foreigners  with  resident  Immigrant  status 
from  the  ban  on  contributions  by  for- 
eigners. There  are  many  resident  immi- 
grants in  the  United  States  who  have 
lived  here  for  years  and  who  spend  most 
of  their  adult  lives  in  this  country;  they 
pay  American  taxes  and  for  all  Intents 
and  purposes  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  except  periiaps  in  the  strictest 
legal  sense  of  the  word.  These  individuals 
should  not  be  precluded  from  contribut- 
ing to  the  candidate  of  their  choice  un- 
der the  limitations  of  $3,000  In  S.  S044  as 
well  as  S.  372  which  passed  the  Senate 
last  summer. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  implementa- 
tion of  the  amendment.  The  reqxmslbll- 
Ity  will  be  placed  on  the  candidate  or  the 
committee  established  on  behalf  of  the 
candidate  to  refuse  donations  proferred 
by  foreigners.  Some  wUl  say  that  this 
places  an  unneceasary  burden  on  the  can- 
didate or  his  committee.  I  would  point  out 
that  present  disclosure  and  reporting 
laws  require  the  name  of  the  donor,  his 
mailing  address,  occupation  and  principal 
place  of  business  on  all  contributions 
over  $10.  It  will  then  be  up  to  the  com- 
mittee or  the  candidate  receiving  a  dona- 
tion from  abroad  to  refuse  the  contribu- 
tion comln«  from  a  foreigner.  Thus  there 
Is  no  additional  recordkeeping  require- 


ment. Having  to  determine  whether  a 
contribution  coining  from  abroad  comes 
from  a  foreign  national  or  from  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  living  abroad  may  be  an  in- 
convenience but  it  is  minor  compared  to 
the  loophole  it  closes. 

I  know  the  amendment  Is  not  foolproof. 
There  are  wajrs  to  get  around  Just  about 
every  campaign  finance  measure  we  bring 
about  but  my  amendment  goes  a  long 
way  toward  getting  at  the  problem. 

I  repeat  that  the  principle  of  my 
amendment  has  the  support  of  President 
Nixon.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Senate  Watergate  Committee  is  digging 
into  contributions  by  foreign  nationals 
and  its  final  report  will  probably  suggest 
reforms  on  the  present  status  of  the 
statutes  pertaining  to  foreign  contribu- 
tions. 

American  political  campaigns  should 
be  for  Americans  and  a  large  loophole 
would  be  closed  by  my  amendment.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  amendment. 
Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  vrtll  Uie 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  first  I  would 
like  to  have  the  Senator  f ran  Texas  give 
me  the  privilege  of  being  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Texas  raises  an  interesting 
point  and  we  should  look  at  it  in  re- 
verse. Let  us  look  at  the  mandate  of  Con- 
gress. Let  us  lo<A  at  our  creation  of  the 
special  subcommittee  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Rdations  to  Investigate  the 
significance  of  the  corporate  conglomer- 
ate on  international  affairs.  Let  us  look 
at  the  influence  that  American  corpora- 
tions attempt  to  exert  on  other  govern- 
ments. Let  us  look  at  it  from  the  stand- 
point that  we  in  this  country  are  abso- 
lutely rather  chagrined,  and  scBnetlmes 
horrified,  at  the  extent  of  America's  In- 
fluence on  foreign  governments.  There 
aire  attempts  to  change  governments; 
there  are  attempts  to  bolster  a  particular 
candidate  at  a  time  the  time  of  an  elec- 
tion; and  there  Is  the  situation  we  have 
seen  in  several  situations  In  South 
America.  Congress  is  investigating  a 
matter  under  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
(Church)  In  regard  to  Chile. 

I  would  say  that  the  significance  of  all 
of  this  Is  that  the  Uhlted  States  and 
those  Influences  In  the  United  States 
that  are  of  worldwide  significance  should 
frankly  mind  their  own  business  when 
it  comes  to  the  political  significance  of 
other  coimtries.  In  effect,  we  are  saying 
that  those  people  abroad  should  mind 
their  own  business  when  It  comes  to 
making  contributions  to  political  cam- 
paigns In  the  United  States. 
Am  I  correct  in  my  basic  philosophy? 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  agree  whol^eart- 
edly  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  a 
question?  I  think  this  is  important.  In 


no  way  is  the  Senator  from  Texas  ex- 
cluding an  American  national  who  finds 
himself  by  reason  of  his  corporate  em- 
ployment living  in  Japan,  Australia,  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Is  he  exclud- 
ing that  individual  from  vnitlng  his  in- 
dividual check  and  sending  it  to  a  polit- 
ical organization  of  his  choice  In  the 
United  States  in  any  election? 

J*4r.  BENTSEN.  In  no  way  is  he  pre- 
cluded from  that.  He  is  an  American  cit- 
izen living  overseas  and  he  can  partici- 
pate. The  American  political  process 
should  be  left  to  American  nationals. 

Mr.  COOK  I  do  not  think  the  public 
knows,  and  it  should  be  in  the  Rbooss, 
that  in  the  vicinity  of  2  million  Ameri- 
cans, who  by  reason  of  employment, 
study,  and  many,  many  other  situations 
existing  in  the  commercial  world,  are  lo- 
cated overseas  and  live  there  for  long 
periods  of  time.  They  sure  American  citi- 
zens; their  children  are  American  citi- 
zens. They  maintain  voting  facilities.  The 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  broadened  that 
ability  for  American  nationals  who  Uve 
overseas  to  vote. 

In  no  way  is  the  Senator  from  Texas 
saying  that  these  people  are  In  any  way 
impeded  in  making  a  contribution  to  the 
political  process  in  their  coimtry. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  absolutely  right. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Tftxftfl 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tht  Soi- 
ator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  basic  purpose  of  this  sunendment, 
which  Is  directed  toward  contributions 
from  abroad  to  Influence  political  cam- 
paigns, but  I  think  It  should  properly  be 
pointed  out  that  last  year  In  this  coim- 
try there  were,  as  aliens  lawfully  here. 
4.643,457  people.  That  Is  a  pretty  sub- 
stantial number  of  people  who  were  here 
properly  in  this  country,  and  we  permit 
them  to  come  here  for  many  things  other 
than  to  come  here  to  be  residents. 

So  I  want  to  be  sure  the  Senator  knows 
exactly  what  he  is  doing,  because  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  those  people  are  In 
his  own  State  of  Texas,  who  are  law- 
fully in  this  country,  who  are  not  here 
as  permanent  residents,  and  the  only 
people  who  would  be  excluded  fr(Hn  this 
pix>vision  are  people  who  are  here  as 
permanent  residents. 

I  may  say  the  Immigration  people 
themselves  say  there  is  some  question 
in  their  minds  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  language  in  this  particular  case.  I 
have  no  particular  brief  with  it.  but  I 
know  last  year  there  were  4.633.457  reg- 
istered aliens  in  this  country.  Those  peo- 
ple were  here  in  this  country  lawfully, 
but  by  this  amendment  the  Senator  i& 
going  to  preclude  many  of  those  people 
from  participating  in  the  elective  process 
by  making  contributions,  and  he  Is  also 
going  to  impose  on  the  candidate  the 
question  of  whether  he  knew  or  ought  to 
have  known  that  those  people  were  not 
properly  admitted  here  for  permanent 
residence  at  the  time  they  made  con- 
tributions to  his  campaign  I  would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  a  mailing  campaign  that 
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was  put  out  would  result  In  that  person's 
man  goln«  to  hundreds  of  people  tn  his 
own  State,  Including  the  great  State  of 
Texas,  who  would  not  be  eligible  to  make 
ooDtrlbutlons  under  this  particular 
amendment.  If  it  Is  adopted. 

I  simply  want  to  point  that  oat  so 
Senators  wlU  know  what  they  are  doing. 
As  one  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
pointed  oat  a  few  minutes  ago,  we  have 
to  get  money  from  somewhere  for  these 
campaigns.  I  remember  an  old  song  from 
a  few  years  ago  that  was  titled  "Pennies 
From  Heayen."  I  am  stire  we  realize  that 
money  does  not  come  from  heaven  to 
cany  out  political  campaigns. 

So,  by  the  Senator's  excluding  con- 
tributtoos  from  people  who  are  lawfully 
to  this  country,  but  who  are  not  here  as 
pmnanent  residents,  he  is  creating  an 
andue  and  an  unnecessary  burden  on  the 
persons  who  are  running  for  office  as  well 
as  the  persons  who  are  here  in  this  coxm- 
try,  and  properly  so.  who  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  amendmoifc. 

As  I  said  initially,  I  support  the  thrust 
or  the  purpose  for  which  the  amendment 
was  originally  drawn  and  Intended,  but 
I  think,  frankly,  that  it  goes  further  than 
would  be  intended  by  Members  of  this 
body  if  they  were  here  to  hear  the  dis- 
cussion on  it.  I  am  sure  It  would  impose 
some  undue  burdens  on  any  person  who 
mi«bt  run  for  political  office,  as  wen  as 
for  certain  people  who  are  pnH>erly  here. 
If  the  Senator  were  to  restrict  the 
amendment  to  money  coming  from 
abroad,  from  foreign  nationals  abroad, 
or  foreign  nationals  living  abroad,  or  for- 
eign contributions  of  any  sort,  I  would 
completely  agree  with  him,  because  I 
think  that  la  not  correct. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  S«l- 
ator  frcxn  Texas  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  PresldKit,  this 
amendment  was  carefully  drawn  to  try  to 
exchade  certain  people  who  might  be 
legally  in  this  country  passing  through 
here  as  tourists.  I  do  not  think  they  have 
any  legiUmato  role  to  play  in  the  poUtlcal 
wocess  of  this  country,  nor  do  Ulegal 
aliens  in  this  country.  That  privilege  to 
contribute  ought  to  be  limited  to  UJ8 
otlflens  and  to  those  who  have  indicated 
their  intention  to  live  here,  are  here 
jegaUy.  and  are  permanent  residents. 
ThOBe  people  would  be  and  should  be  al- 
lowed to  make  political  contrlbutitms  in 
this  country. 

I  think  (me  statement  ought  to  be  made 
m  response  to  the  commrat  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada.  It  has  been  stoted 
that  no  candidate  may  knowingly  solicit 
or  accept  such  contributions,  so  he  must 
toowtogly  have  done  it  in  order  to  be  in 
violation. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Can  1  have  2  min- 
utes for  a  queetian? 
Mr.  GANNON.  I  ylekl  2  minutes 
Ifr.  GOLDWATER.  How  would  this 
•ffect  a  person  living  to  Mexico  who  Is 
im  American^  working  there,  who  votes 
^  absentee  ballot,  who  has  an  account 
In  a  ICexlcan  bank,  with  no  checking 
account  in  an  American  bank? 
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Mr.  BENTSEN.  This  amendment  does 
not  affect  that.  If  he  is  an  American  na- 
tional living  overseas  In  any  foreign 
country  he  Is  aUowed  to  contribute. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Even  If  the  draft 
Is  made  <m  a  foreign  bank? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Yes,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  something 
on  that.  My  amendment  does  not  affect  it. 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  that  we  wIU  face  the  very 
situation  he  is  talldng  about  with  the 
submission  of  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Mirhigi^in  This  is  not  a 
matter  which  involves  the  present 
amendment  in  its  present  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  Texas  that.  If 
he  is  through  with  the  basic  debate  on 
his    amendment,    he    yield    back    his 

time 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  prepared  to  yield 
back  his  time.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN,  Mr.  President,  wffl  the 
Senator  f  rcHn  Texas  accept  a  suggestion? 
It  appears  there  may  be  more  contro- 
versy to  my  amendment  to  the  Senator's 
amendment  than  anticipated.  We  had 
only  5  minutes  on  a  sUe.  Fertiaps  we 
could  make  it  10  minutes  on  a  side  and 
use  it  from  the  time  left  on  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  prepared  to  yield 
back  his  time  for  that  purpose.  I  am. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  yield  back 
the  time  on  this  amendment  and  that 
whatever  time  is  left  be  added  to  the 
5  minutes  to  a  side  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The    PRESIDINO   OFFICER.    There 
axe  exactly  11  minutes  remaining  on  thii^ 
amendment. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  lifichlgan. 
Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  which  is  a  modified  ver- 
sion of  my  printed  amendment  No.  1087. 
The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amenctoent. 

Tlie  amendment  to  the  amendment 
isasfoUows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be 
inaerted  by  amdt.  No.  1063  tnaert  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

"PKOUIBITION  OF  CONTBIBimOKS  AND  EXPBNDI- 
ITJHIB   BT   rOREICN    UUIVIUTTALB 

"Skj.  804.  Section  613  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

**(•)  by  adding  to  the  aeetlon  caption  the 
following:  'or  drawn  on  foreign  banks'; 

"(b)  by  inaertlng  immediately  befoie 
•Whoeref  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  par- 
agraph the  foUowlng : '  (a) ';  and 

"(c)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  eubeectlon : 

"•(b)  No  person  may  make  a  contribu- 
tion In  the  form  of  a  written  instrument 
drawn  on  a  foreign  bank.  VlolatUm  at  the 
provision  of  this  subeectloti  Is  punishable 
by  a  line  not  to  exceed  96,000,  Imprlaonment 
not  to  exceed  five  years,  or  both.'." 


On  page  71.  line  18.  strike  out  "804."  and 
Insest  tn  lieu  tberaof  "806.". 

On  page  76.  between  Unas  a  and  2,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  No  candidate  may  knowingly  solicit 
or  accept  a  contribution  for  his  campaign— 

'  (A)  firom  amy  person  who — 

"(1)  iB  not  a  citizen  of  Ibe  umted  States, 
and 

"(U)  is  not  lawfuUy  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence,  as  defined  in  section  lOl 
(a)  (30)  of  the  Immigrstloti  and  Nationality 
Act;  or 

"  (B)  which  is  made  In  violation  of  section 
613  of  this  title.". 

On  page  76.  line  8.  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "  (3) ". 

On  page  76,  line  6,  lmme<tiately  after  "(1)". 
Insert  "or  (2)". 

On  page  78.  line  19,  Immediately  after 
"611,".  Insert  "818.". 

On  page  78.  line  87.  strike  out  "by  adding 
at  the  end"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
613  and  inserting  In  lieu". 

On  page  78,  below  line  23.  immediately 
above  the  Item  xelatisg  to  section  614.  Insert 
the  following: 

"613.  Ck>ntrlbutiana  by  agents  of  foreign 
principals  or  drawn  on  foreign 
banks.".  i 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Ptesldent,  at  the 
outset.  I  want  to  say  that  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  BxinsiK) .  It  is  al- 
most identical  to  a  portion  of  my  amend- 
ment 1087.  which  I  had  submitted  for 
printing.  I  checked  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarian as  to  the  best  way  to  present  my 
version,  and  he  suggested  that  the  best 
way  would  be  in  the  form  of  a  substitute. 

The  major  portion  of  my  amendment 
Is  Identical  In  purpose  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  In  that  it  pro- 
hibits contributions  to  campaigns  by  for- 
eigners and  by  aliens  who  have  not  been 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  Stetes. 

I  agree  with  him  thaU  by  and  large, 
our  political  process  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  citilzens  and  have 
the  right  to  vote.  Actually,  our  amend- 
ment does  not  really  cloee  It  up  that 
much.  It  acknowledges  and  permits  con- 
tributions by  those  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence.  So  even 
though  they  do  not  have  the  right  to 
vote  In  that  Instance,  they  would  have 
the  right  to  make  financial  contributions. 

But  my  amendment  goes  further.  It 
also  prohibits  a  contribution  In  the  form 
of  a  check  written  on  a  foreign  bank. 
The  dlsttogulshed  Senator  from  Texas, 
in  his  argument  for  his  amendment,  re- 
ferred to  foreign  banks.  I  would  agree 
with  the  concern  that  he  expressed  by 
that  reference.  However,  the  amendment 
as  he  has  presented  it  doee  not  touch  the 
matter  of  foreign  banks. 

I  realize  that  some  persons  wiU  make 
the  argument  that  it  is  going  to  be  In- 
convenient, particularly  ifor  American 
citizens  who  live  abroad.  If  they  cannot 
write  their  checks  on  foreign  banks. 
However.  I  think  that  It  is  also  Important 
to  underscore  the  fact  that  obviously  UJ3. 
law  does  not  reach  and  cannot  control 
foreign  banks.  We  canno*.  by  the  court 
process  of  the  United  States.  Investigate 
a  foreign  bank.  We  cannot  examine  Ito 
accounts.  We  cannot  have  access  to  Ita 
checks. 

Some  of  the  stories  of  abuse  that  we 
have  been  exposed   to  have  involved 
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Mexican  banks  and  other  foreign  bmiks. 
Tliey  have  involved  unnumbered  ac- 
counts in  Swiss  banks. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  really  want 
to  do  something  about  this  problon.  we 
should  take  this  additional  step  and  also 
provide  that  a  foreign  bank  cannot  be 
used  as  a  means  of  furmeltng  money  into 
a  campaign  in  the  United  States.  I  know 
that  aU  Americans  who  Uve  overseas  do 
not  have  checking  accounts  in  U.S. 
banks,  but  I  assume  that  most  of  them 
do.  If  they  do  not.  they  might  in  scMne 
other  way  establish  an  account  in  a  UJ3. 
bank.  I  think  the  matter  of  being  able  to 
investigate,  outweighs  the  disadvantages 
which  would  accrue. 

That  is  the  sugument  pure  and  simple. 
I  think  this  would  be  an  Improvement  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  Perhaps  he  might  want  to  accept 
it.  If  he  does,  and  there  is  no  opposition, 
we  could  then  go  to  a  vote  on  his  amend- 
ment as  amended. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  not 
agree  to  take  that  language  as  an  amend- 
ment to  his  amendment. 

Last  year  I  had  occasion,  whUe  I  was 
in  Mexico— as  a  tnatter  of  fact,  as  a 
member  of  the  Mexicaii-Amerlcan  Inter- 
parliamentary Meeting — ^to  go  to  the 
University  of  Guadlajara.  I  sp(&e  to  a 
number  of  American  studente.  I  was 
tunazed  to  learn  that  there  Is  a  retire- 
ment community  of  American  citizens 
there.  They  have  takei  up  residence 
there,  having  retired  on  social  security. 
It  has  not  been  so  long  ago  that  all  of  us 
had  occasion  to  view,  on  television,  re- 
tirees in  Spain  and  Ireland.  Those  people 
are  living  tn  those  coimtries  because  It  Is 
cheaper  to  Uve  there  than  in  the  United 
States.  They  do  not  have  two  checking 
accounts.  They  have  bank  accounts  in 
the  coimtry  in  which  they  are  now  resid- 
ing as  American  citizens.  They  do  not 
have  an  account  in  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Dallas  and  also  one  in  the  Bank 
of  Guadlajara.  They  cannot  afford  it. 
They  have  one  account. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mldi- 
igan  that  we  do  have  a  problem  with 
major  contributions.  We  do  have  prob- 
lems with  substantial  checks.  I  am  quite 
sure  we  will  not  receive  a  great  many 
contributions  from  Americans  who  live 
throughout  the  world  by  reason  of  the 
advantages  of  their  retirement  situations. 
But  it  would  be  a  terrible  crime  to  deny 
them  the  opportunity  if,  In  fact,  they 
want  it.  It  would  be  a  terrible  situation 
for  an  individual  who  Is  retired. 

The  Guadlajara  commimi^  is  largely 
a  military  retirement  facility.  It  would 
be  a  shame,  for  those  Individuals  who 
send  In  checks  of  $5,  $10.  or  $15  as  con- 
tributions to  the  political  process  In  their 
country  to  be  told  that  they  were  Illegal 
contributions;  to  be  told  that  If  they 
wanted  to  make  that  kind  of  smaU  con- 
tribution, they  would  have  to  open  an 
account  In  an  American  bank.  Obviously. 
they  would  not  do  that. 

There  are  one  or  two  Instances  ^i^ere 
there  have  been  large  contributions  that 
have  come  from  foreign  banks  that  were 


accepted.  But  I  say  that  the  way  to  re- 
solve this  problem  is  to  be  totally  and 
completely  open  so  that  we  wUl  not  de- 
prive thousands  of  Americans  of  the  right 
to  vote. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
Just  been  advised  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment estimates,  from  its  consuls  and 
other  officers  abroad,  that  1.750.000  UJ3. 
citizens  are  living  abroad,  not  Including 
the  military  and  not  including  tourists. 

Mr.  COGS..  Mr.  President,  if  we  are 
up  to  weU  over  2  million,  we  cannot  say 
that  aU  of  those  2  million  are  going  to 
write  a  check  for  $25  or  $50  on,  say,  a 
Mexican  bank.  They  may  write  checla 
for  $5,  $10,  or  $50.  But  we  are  really 
denjdng  the  biggest  percentege  of  them 
of  that  right,  and  we  cannot  resolve  a 
bad  situation  as  it  now  presente  Itself. 

If  we  pass  this  bill — and  I  say  this  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan— ^we  will  know  one  thing.  If  such  a 
check  came  from  an  individual,  if  the 
candidate  accepted  it.  and  the  amount  of 
the  check  was  in  excess  of  $1,000.  then 
we  would  know  that  the  candidate  was 
subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  bill  if  he 
accepted  it. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  not  go  totally 
and  completely  overboard  and  destroy 
the  incentive  of  2  mUlion  Americans 
who  live  abroad  and  want  to  contribute 
to  the  electoral  process,  Therefore,  I 
strongly  oppose  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
respond  to  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucl^r  in  this  way:  I  recognize 
that  there  could  be  toconvenience  for 
some.  I  point  out,  however,  that  the  mUl- 
tary  personnel  who  live  abroad  on  UJ3. 
bases  woiUd  have  UJ3.  hanking  facilities. 
Also,  in  most  cases,  embassy  personnel 
and  diplomatic  personnel  would  have 
such  economic  facilities  at  their  dis- 
posal. 

I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that 
a  great  many  of  those  persons  who  live 
abroad  would  have  access  to  banks  In  the 
United  States.  I  suggest  that  in  any  cam- 
paign that  I  know  ansrthing  about,  the 
percentage  of  contributions  that  would 
come  in  to  a  campaign  from  Americans 
living  abroad,  who  could  draw  their 
checks  only  on  foreign  banks,  would  be 
smaU. 

It  is  a  question  of  balance  In  the  situ- 
ation, and  I  realize  that  reasonable  men 
can  differ.  And  if  there  has  been  enough 
evidence  -  of  abuse,  enough  concern 
aroused  so  far  as  the  American  people  are 
concexned.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a 
healthy  thing  to  do  to  mite  sure  that 
aU  of  the  institutions  which  are  handling 
and  accounting  for  the  money  are  subject 
to  the  laws  and  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  electlans  are 
held. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Soiator  from  Texas  jrield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  "Hie  Sen- 
ator has  6  minutes  remaining. 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  must  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  been  so  per- 
suasive I  win  yield  him  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator;  I  wlU 
not  use  nearty  aU  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  idea,  and  I 
really  do  not  think  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  any  idea,  either,  how  many 
people  in  the  northern  rural  areas  of  our 
border  Stetes  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  may  find  that  a  Canadian 
community  is  much  closer  to  their  resi- 
dence, their  farm,  or  wherever  they  live 
along  that  border  line,  so  that  they  may 
well  do  business  with  a  Canadian  bank. 
There  may  conceivably  be  some  families 
up  there  who  have  never  done  business 
with  an  American  bank,  because  of  its 
location. 

Let  us  take  the  plains  areas  of  North 
Dakote,  or  the  areas  of  northern  Michi- 
gan, the  Senator's  State. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  was  going  to  suggest 
taking  Michigan. 

Mr,  COOK.  I  am  wondering,  really,  how 
many  people  who  live  along  the  common 
border  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
do  business  and  have  done  business  for 
years  and  years  with  C^anadian  institu- 
tions. What  we  are  really  saying  by  this 
bin  is,  "If  you  want  to  do  it,  drive  the  40 
miles  to  an  American  bank,  open  an  ac- 
coimt,  write  out  your  check  for  $10,  and 
then  close  your  account,  because  you  are 
not  going  to  deal  with  that  place  because 
of  its  inconvenience,  and  go  back  to  your 
own  bank  that  you  are  now  doing  busi- 
ness with." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  If  I  may 
respond  most  respectfully  to  a  Senator 
who  comes  from  a  State  within  the  very 
center  of  the  United  States,  responding 
as  a  Senator  who  does  live  in  a  Stete 
which  borders  all  along  the  Canadian 
line,  my  amendment  does  not  bother  me 
one  bit  whatsoever  insofar  as  that  con- 
cern expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. I  concede  there  might  be  a  few 
con^butions  that  would  not  come  into 
the  campaign  as  a  result  of  what  I  am 
doing,  but  I  really  do  not  think  the  mis- 
chief or  inconvenience  is  all  that  great.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  lot  to  be  gained 
in  terms  of  building  confidence  in  our 
election  process  and  in  other  respecte 
generally  called  reform,  tn  taUng  the 
st^  which  I  have  suggested. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  can  understand  the 
concern  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
with  trying  to  stop  this  laundering  of 
accounts  throusA  foreign  banks,  but  If 
you  are  just  trying  to  do  that,  and  you 
have  someone  who  is  trsring  to  move  a 
large  sum  of  money  through  a  foreign 
bank,  they  will  be  able,  as  I  understand 
it,  to  take  that  to  their  bank,  buy  a  money 
(mler  on  a  U.S.  bank,  if  they  wanted  to. 
or  buy  an  American  Express  check,  if 
they  wanted  to,  and  circumvent  what  the 
Senator  is  trying  to  do  very  easily. 

I  think  what  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  really  do  is  make  it  inconvenient 
for  2  million  Americans  Uvlng  overseas 
who  migbt  not  want  to  take  the  time  and 
trouble  to  overcome  its  restrictions  by 
going  to  a  U.S.  bank,  by  trying  to  prevent 
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some  person  from  trying  to  reeort  to 
skolldugsery,  wben,  Mr.  President,  it 
would  not  prevent  it,  and  I  maintftlTi  that 
the  Senator's  amendment  would  not  ac- 
complish wliat  he  Intends. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  PresidNit.  I  think,  on 
the  basis  of  one  or  two  episodes  which 
have  occurred,  we  are  trying  to  decide 
whether  we  should  interfere  with  the  bal- 
ance of  all  International  transactions, 
and  say  that  as  a  result,  this  transaction 
by  an  American  dtlien  must  have  the 
added  restrlcticm  that  it  must  be  throu^ 
an  Am^can  instltutian. 

We  are  saying  that  American  banks 
cannot  have  international  relations  in 
their  banking  departments,  which  obvi- 
ously every  major  bank  in  the  United 
States  has,  and  they  make  daily  transfers 
of  deposits  back  and  forth.  Yet  we  are 
saying  that  this  Individual  who  wants  to 
contribute  to  the  American  political  proc- 
ess as  an  American  citizen  win  have  this 
atfaled  problem  that  he  must  face.  I  must 
say  I  really  think  it  is  an  onerous  <me, 
and  I  again  hope  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  wQl  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  ORI^nN.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
Ume  remaining? 

The  FRB81DINO  OFFICER.  The'Sen- 
ator  from  Michigan  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Senat<v  from  Texas  has  1 
minute.    

Mr.  ORHTIN.  ICr.  President,  I  wish  to 
focus  again  on  the  major  reason  why  this 
amendment  should  be  accepted,  lliat  is 
that  Mexican  banks,  Swiss  banks  with 
niunbered  accounts,  and  other  foreign 
banks  are  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  possible  to  in- 
vestigate a  campaign  situation  and  re- 
quire a  foreign  bonk  to  revcU  canceled 
checks  or  otherwise  provide  an  account- 
ing for  what  has  hmipened  in  that  bank. 
I  think  that  the  time  has  com*  when  the 
American  people  expect  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  control  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  over  the  facilities  and  institutions 
that  are  going  to  handle  the  fuzmeling 
of  campaign  contributions.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BBNTSEN.  Bfr.  President,  I  would 
reluctantly  <HH>ofle  the  substltate  tor  my 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
frmn  Michigan,  despite  the  very  noble 
objectives  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  outlined.  Tlie  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  convinced  me  that  this  would 
result  in  substantial  inconvenience  to  a 
ooutde  of  million  Americans  living  over- 
seas, and  yet  would  not  accomplish  the 
objective  the  SenaUv  from  Michigan  is 
trying  to  accomplish  in  this  regard. 
Therefore,  I  would  urge  the  Senate  to  de- 
feat the  substitute  amendment  propoeed 
by  the  Senator  fttun  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  Tlie  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  it  back,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Cluix)  .  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  bad;,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  substitute  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roIL 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBSiGHT).  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Qhavu.),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McOee),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondaue)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Islfind  (Mr.  Fastou) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastorz)  would  vofce  "nay." 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bkall)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwki- 
Kxa) .  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fakvzr)  are  necessarily  ateent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  is  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Axkxn)  is  absent  due 
to  Illness  in  the  family. 

I  fturther  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hattuld)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  23, 
nays  66,  as  follows: 


[No.  96  La 

Bl 

YEAS— a 

B 

AUen 

Dole 

Mansfldd 

Baxtlett 

Dominlck 

Packwood 

Bayh 

artffln 

Pearson 

BcUmon 

Qiimey 

Taft 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Tbiirmond 

Brock 

Helms 

Welcker 

Cotton 

HoUlngs 

Young 

CurtU 

Hruska 
NATS— e 

B 

Abourezk 

Hart 

Muskie 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Blbl* 

HaskeU 

Nunn 

Blden 

Hatbaway 

Pell 

Brooke 

Huddleston 

Percy 

Buckley 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

ByKl. 

Inouye 

Rlblcoff 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Jackson 

Roth 

Byrd,  Robert  O.  Javlts 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cumoa 

Johnston 

Scott. 

CAM 

Kennedy 

WUllamL. 

ChUee 

Long 

Sparkman 

Chnrch 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

mark 

Mathlaa 

Stennis 

cook 

McClellan 

Stevens 

Cranston 

McClure 

Stevenson 

Domenld 

McOovem 

Symington 

Sagleton 

llclntyre 

Talmadga 

BaeUand 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Ervln 

Metzenbaua 

n      Tunney 

Pong 

Montoya 

WUUams 

Goldwater 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING 

3—11 

AUcen 

Pulbrlght 

Uondale 

Baker 

Gravel 

Pastore 

BeaU 

Hatfield 

Schwelker 

nuinln 

McOee 

So  Mr.  GumN's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRBSIDINQ  OmCER  "Hie  vote 
now  occurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  BnncsxN) .  On 
this  question  the  yeea  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  elerk  wlU  call  tiie 
roIL 

llie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B7RD.  I  tmnounce 
that  the  Senator  froa  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pdlbsight),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Obavel),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McOex),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Monsaix)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastorx) 
are  necessarily  absent.  , 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GHUFFIN.  I  anwunce  that  the 
Senator  from,  Tomessee  (Mr.  Bakxk), 
the  Soxator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bxall). 
the  Soiator  fr<»n  Arizona  (Mr.  Faxhin)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Pcfmsylvanla  (Mr. 
Schweucbr)  are  necessai^  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Beaaim  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hattzkld)  Is  absoit  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  fiui^er  announce  t^t  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikxr)  is  absent  due 
to  illness  In  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  fro|n  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "3«a." 

The  result  w£is  announced — ^yeas  89. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


[No.  9«  Le{ 

M 

YEAS— eg 

AboureCk 

Pong 

Moss 

Allen 

Goldwater 

Muskie 

Bartlett 

Grlflln 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Gurney 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Packwood 

Bennett 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

PbU 

Bible 

Haskell 

Percy 

Blden 

Hathaway 

Proxmlre 

Brook 

Helms 

Randolph 

Brooke 

HolUngB 

Rlblcoff 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Scott,  Hugh 

Byrd. 

Hu^es 

Brott, 

Harry  7..  Ji 

Humphrey 

WiUlam  L. 

Byrd,  Robert  O.  Inouye 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Case 

Javlts 

Stennis 

ChUet 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Church 

Kennedy 

Stevensoa 

mark 

Long 

Symlngtoa 

Cook 

MagnuBon 

Taft 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Tower 

Dole 

McClure 

Tunney 

Domenld 

McOovem 

Welcker 

Dominlck 

Mclntyre 

Williams 

Eagleton 

MetcaU 

Young 

Eastland 

Metzenba\im 
Montoya 

Brnn 

NATS— O 

NOT  VOTINe 

1—11 

AUcen 

Pulbrlght 

uondale 

Baker 

Gravel 

Pastore 

Beau 

Hatfield 

Schwelker 

Fannin 

McOee 

So   Mr. 

BENTSEii's    qmendment   i 

agreed  to. 

LEAVE  OF  ABBENCJE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  president,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  ex- 
cused from  attendance  on  the  Senate 
on  Friday  and  Monday,  to  conduct  hear- 
ing In  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered- 


MESSAGE  FROM  TBE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  9ouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoi^ced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enroUed  bill  (S.  2747)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase 
the  minimum  wage  rate  under  that  act, 
to  expand  the  coverage  of  the  act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subseqxiently 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 
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FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACTT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  public  financing  of 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  an  amendment  I  am 
submitting  to  S.  3044  be  considered  as 
having  met  the  requirements  of  rule 
Xxn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order  the  pending 
business  Is  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  . 

The  sunendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  between  lines  14  and  16,  add  a 
new  Bubsection   (d),  aa  foUows: 

(d)  No  Member  of  the  Nlnety-tailrd  Con- 
gress or  any  committee  of  such  Member  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  matchtog  funds  In  con- 
nection with  the  candidacy  of  such  Member 
for  nomination  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President  for  the  term  beginning  January  20, 
1877. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  I  be  given  leave 
of  absence  for  tomorrow.-because  of  the 
fact  that  about  a  month  ago  I  accepted 
two  engagements  to  speak  to  Alabama 
audiences  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  very  short,  but  It  is 
important. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  We  cannot  hear  the  Sena- 
tor. May  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment Is  very  short  and  to  the  point  It 
says: 

No  Member  of  the  Ninety-third  Congress 
or  any  committee  of  such  Member  nhi^n  be 
eligible  to  receive  matching  funds  in  con- 
nection with  the  candidacy  of  such  Member 
for  nomination  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President  for  the  term  beginning  January  30 
18T7 —  ' 

Which  would  be  the  term  starting  after 
the  1976  election. 

We  already  have,  under  the  checkoff 
provision,  adequate  machinery,  and  there 
will  be  adequate  funds,  to  finance  the 
general  election  campaign  of  1976. 

Under  the  checkoff  provision  there 
would  be  accumulated  in  this  fund  by 
the    1976    Presidential    elections   more 


than  $50  million,  and  it  is  provided  that 
some  $21  million  shall  be  available  to 
each  of  the  major  parties  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  Presidential  election  of  1976. 

Of  course,  a  minor  hitch  in  the  law  Is 
that,  in  order  to  get  that  money,  the 
political  party  would  have  to  certify  that 
it  would  not  accept  fimds  from  the 
private  sector,  and  the  members  of  that 
party  might  think  they  could  not  run 
a  Presidential  campaign  on  $21  million. 
So  unless  they  have  the  law  amended, 
it  is  possible  they  will  not  come  under 
that  provision  in  1976. 

But  it  is  quite  obvious  where  much  of 
the  drive  for  further  Federal  campaign 
financing,  public  Treasury  financing.  Is 
coming  from.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  it 
is  coming  from  those  here  in  the  Con- 
gress who  have  an  ambition  to  serve  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 

This  amendment  would  preclude  any 
Member  of  the  93d  Congress  from  re- 
ceiving funds,  not  to  run  for  his  present 
position — that  has  already  been  decided 
by  the  Senate — but  would  preclude  Mrn 
from  obtaining  a  subsidy  from  the  tax- 
payers to  conduct  a  campaign  for  ttie 
Presidential  nomination  of  either  party. 

We  frequently  hear  it  said,  "Well,  it 
is  not  the  money  that  Is  involved;  it  Is 
the  principle."  Well,  If  the  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  who  are  in  the  Con- 
gress really  believe  that,  and  they  believe 
that  campaign  fhmnclng  by  the  tax- 
payer is  a  good  thing,  that  the  principle 
is  right,  they  ought  not  to  have  any  ob- 
jection to  a  provision  that  would  pre- 
clude them  from  profiting  in  running  for 
the  Presidency  to  the  tune  of  up  to  $7.5 
million. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  S<X)TT.  I  note  a 
section  of  the  Constitution  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  is  qidte  familiar 
with,  article  I,  section  6: 

No  Senator  or  Representative  abaU.  durtng 
the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  ^>- 
polnted  to  any  civU  office  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  which  shaU 
have  been  created,  or  the  emoliunents 
whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during 
such  time  .  .  . 

The  Senator  is  speaking  of  principles. 
I  wonder  if  there  Is  not  a  correlation  in 
principle  between  this  section  of  the 
Constitution  with  regard  to  appointment 
to  a  civil  office  and  creating  a  fimd  from 
which  a  campaign  for  the  Presidency 
might  be  utilized.  It  seems  to  me  there 
Is  a  corollary  between  the  two. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  \h&  Senator  tor 
that  suggestion.  I  doubt,  however,  if  they 
would  be  analogous.  That  section  of  the 
Constitution  applies  to  emoluments 
which  would  accrue  to  an  individual  as 
an  office  holder,  whereas  the  present 
proposal  provides  for  funds  to  help  him 
get  that  office.  I  doubt  if  they  would  be 
analogous,  but  there  occurs  the  principle 
of  voting  for  a  measure  that  would  re- 
sult in  a  person's  receiving  up  to  $7.5 
million. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  S^iate  and 
those  who  might  possibly  be  beneficiaries 
of  this  provision  wUl  see  fit  to  add  this 
amendment  to  the  bill,  on  the  theory 
that  the  principle  of  public  financing 


would  still  be  there;  but  those  who  feel 
so  strongly  that  this  is  a  good  principle, 
and  if  it  is  a  principle  that  they  are 
standing  for,  possibly  would  be  willing  to 
for^o  the  receipt  by  them  or  their  cam- 
paign committees  of  this  subsidy  of  up 
to  $7.5  million. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  understand  the  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  the  amendment.  I 
want  to  assure  the  Senator  that,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  can  approach  this 
with  a  great  deal  of  objectivity. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that, 
I  will  say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  But,  on  a  more  serious 
note,  I  wonder  if  in  proposing  this 
amendment  the  Senator  has  in  mind  that 
the  President  of  the  Senate  is  to  be  in- 
cluded as  a  Member  of  the  93d  Congress. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  what? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  U  the  President  of  the 
Senate  is  to  be  included  within  the  def- 
inition of  Members  of  the  93d  Congress. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  think 
he  would? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  WeU.  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  was  just  probing  for  his 
intention. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  I  would  not  feel  that 
he  would  be  a  Member  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress. He  presides  over  one  branch  of 
the  93d  Congress,  but  he  is  not  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress,  quite  obviously. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  thought  it  was  Important  to  make  that 
a  matter  of  legislative  history,  to  find  out 
what  was  In  the  Senator's  mind. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  know  that  that 
legislative  history  is  necesstuy,  because 
I  doubt  seriously  if  this  amendment  is 
going  anywhere,  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Well,  I  think  it  is  use- 
ful. Of  course,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate is,  for  many  administrative  pur- 
poses, a  Member  of  the  Senate,  and 
when  he  is  called  upon,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution,  to  break  a  tie, 
he  votes  as  a  Senator  votes.  So  I  think 
if  this  amendment,  or  if  the  thought 
which  underlies  this  amendment,  should 
succeed  either  now  or  later,  that  would 
be  an  important  point. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  It  the  Senator's  idea 
that  the  Vice  President  is  a  Member  of 
the  93d  Congress?  I  stated  It  was  my 
idea  It  was  not.  What  Is  the  Senator's 
Idea? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  WeU.  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, of  course,  has  been  defined  in 
various  ways  in  various  periods  of  his- 
tory, and  sometimes  most  colorfully,  by 
tti^e  who  have  occupied  that  lofty  and 
elkvated  chair.  I  think  we  all  remember 
thV  definition  of  the  office  that  was  given 
to  it  by  Vice  President  John  Nance  Gar- 
ner. But  for  some  purposes  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident is  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  Let  us 
suppose.  Just  hypothetically,  that  the 
Senator's  smiendment  would  produce  a 
tie  and  that  the  Vice  President  had  to  be 
called  upon  to  break  the  tie. 

Mr.  AT.T.KN.  He  is  not  here. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  We  are  talking  hypo- 
thetically. Suppose  that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  see. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  And  then  he  voted. 
Certainly  under  those  circumstances  the 
principles  of  equity  which  the  Senator 
has  described  as  applying  to  eTerybody 
dse  would  operate  on  the  Ylce-Presl- 
dency. 

Bflr.  ALLEN.  Hie  chances  are  he  would 
hare  a  lot  of  company  In  that  predica- 
ment, tf  hevoted  for  the  subsidy. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Beoator. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time  and  am 
ivepared  to  vote.  If  the  Senate  so  de- 
sires.   

Tile  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  MT'.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time.     

ttkb  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
qnestlan  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
xatSiX  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(No.  1061) .  All  time  having  ht&a.  yldded 
back,  and  the  y&aa  and  nays  having  been 
ordered,  the  clerk  will  call  the  ndl. 

Taib  legislative  cleik  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B7RD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PcTLBixcHT).  the  Soiator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  OsAVSL),  the  Senator  fnnn  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  MoObb),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mohsau),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastou),  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  S«mtor  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastorx)  and  the  Senator 
frcHn  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOkb)  would  each 
vote  ♦'nay." 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  announce  that  l^e 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
^  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Biau.)  , 
the  Senator  from  Artama  (Mr.  FAinnH) , 
the  Senator  from  Peimsylvanla  (Mr. 
fiORwixKCR).  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatitbu>)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Azkzn)  is  absent  due 
to  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hattiklo).  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 
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NOT  VOTING— 13 

Aiken 
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Baker 
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Soott.HugI 

Fannin 

McGee           1 

Fulbrfght 

Mondale        1 

So  Mr.  Allen's  amendment  (No.  1061) 
was  rejected. 

AMXITDICXNT  MO.  1099 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Preaddent,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1099. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICiJER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Brock's  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  48,  line  19,  strike  out  "and  61T' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "617,  and  618". 

On  page  49.  line  17,  strike  out  "and  617" 
and  Insert  la  lieu  thereof  "617,  and  618." 

On  page  49,  line  23,  strike  out  "or  617" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "617,  and  618". 

On  page  78.  Une  16,  strike  the  closing 
quotation  marks  and  the  sscond  period. 

On  page  78,  between  lines  16  and  17,  Insmrt 
the  following: 
"i  618.  Voting  fraud 

"(a)  No  person  shall — 

"(1)  cast,  or  attempt  to  cast,  a  ballot  In 
the  name  of  another  person, 

"(2)  cast,  or  attempt  to  cast,  a  ballot  U 
he  is  not  qualified  to  vote. 

"(3)  forge  or  alter  a  ballot, 

"(4)  miscount  votes, 

"(6)  tamper  with  a  voting  machine,  or 

"(6)  conmilt  any  act  (or  fall  to  do  any- 
thing required  of  him  by  law), 
with  the  intent  of  causing  an  Inaccurate 
count  of  lawfully  cast  votes  In  any  election. 

"(b)  A  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  Is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  to 
exceed  $100,000.  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both.". 

On  page  78,  line  19,  strike  out  "and  ei?" 
and  tasert  in  lieu  thereof  "617,  and  618". 

On  page  78,  after  line  22,  In  the  Item  relat- 
ing to  section  617,  strlks  out  the  closing 
quotation  marks  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  78,  after  ime  28,  below  the  item 
relating  to  section  617,  insert  the  following: 

"618.  Voting  fraud.". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  30  minutes  on  the  pending 
amendment,  to  be  equlilly  divided  be- 
tween the  sponsor  of  the  amendment,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Brock),  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  "SBjOCBL  I  yield  |o  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Pnesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  3044,  a  member  of  my 
staff,  Mr.  Gary  Lleber,  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROC^.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  fur- 
ther debate  on  this  legislation,  a  member 
of  my  staff,  Mr.  Jim  George,  be  per- 
mitted access  to  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nasrs. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  attempts  to  deal  with  one 
notable  inadequacy  in  the  proposed  leg- 
islation which  relates  specifically  to  the 
largest  single  area  of  camipaign  abuse,  in 
my  opinion,  and  that  is  voting  fraud. 
There  can  be  no  greater  violation  of  the 
civil  rights  of  an  individual  than  to  have 
his  ballot  stolen  by  any  device.  My 
amendment  would  attempt  to  deal  with 
Just  that  particular  problem.  It  says: 

No  person  shall — 

(1)  cast,  or  attempt  to  catt,  a  ballot  In  the 
name  of  another  person, 

(2)  cast,  or  attempt  to  cast,  a  ballot  If  he 
Is  not  qualified  to  vote, 

(3)  forge  or  alter  a  ballot, 

(4)  miscount  votes, 

(6)  tamper  with  a  voting  machine,  or 
(6)  commit  any  act  (or  fsdl  to  do  anything 
required  of  him  by  law) . 

with  the   Intent  of  causing  an  Inaccurate 
count  of  lawfully  cast  votes  In  any  election. 

Mr.  President,  I  very  much  believe  that 
this  Congress  must  pass  major  and  com- 
prehensive campaign  reform  legislation. 
But  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Congress,  the  elective  proc- 
ess, or  the  American  people  to  deal  only 
with  the  financial  problems  of  politics. 
It  seems  to  me  that  somlething  very  es- 
sential Is  at  stake  in  this  particular  de- 
bate, and  that  is  assurance  to  the  people 
of  this  country  that  their  ballots  will  be 
cskst  and  counted  as  they  are  cast.  If  we 
are  to  restore  any  faith  in  the  elective 
process,  that  has  to  be  a  fimdamental 
purpose  of  the  bill. 

I  do  not  understand  why  there  simply 
are  not  Federal  laws  in  this  area  today. 
If  there  is  a  civil  right  In  this  country, 
it  is  the  right  to  vote,  for  the  future  of 
ourselves  and  for  our  children.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  about  the  only 
access  or  the  only  recourse  we  have  in  the 
instance  of  ballot  abuse  would  be  to  say 
that  that  would  violate  pur  civil  rights, 
although  that  is  probably  the  most  diffi- 
cult charge  in  the  world  to  prove.  But  It 
is  important  that  we  spell  out  what  we 
mean  by  vote  fraud  and  what  penalty 
should  be  established  for  that  vote  fraud. 
It  is  important,  in  view  of  the  recent  po- 
litical scandal,  that  we  no(t  forget  the  ^"a- 
dition  of  fraud  and  abuse  in  this  coimtry, 
which  is  still  ongoing  in  too  many  places, 
in  too  many  communities,  and  in  too 
many  counties.  j 

Each  Senator  will  speak  for  his  own 
State,  of  course,  and  I  can  speak  only 
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for  my  own  and  say  that  Tennessee  has 
made  remarkable  progress  in  reducing 
ballot  abuse.  But  we  are  not  perfect  yet, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  anyone  else  Is 
either.  It  Is  important  that  people 
whwever  they  may  live  in  this  country 
should  have  the  assurance  that  we  tn- 
tMid  to  protect  this  most  essential  of 
their  rights. 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  can  pass  com- 
prehensive campaign  reform  legislation 
without  dealing  with  this  most  funda- 
mental reform  as  it  relates  to  the  ballot 
and  the  rigiit  to  vote  and  the  right  to 
have  that  vote  counted. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 

ofmyUme. 

Mr.  <30LDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for  a 
question? 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  idea  In  how  many  States  the 
process  he  outlined  is  now  Illegal? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  probably,  generally  speaking, 
virtually  all  of  them  are.  The  problem, 
it  seons  to  me,  is  more  with  the  in- 
adequate ability  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. The  States'  law  are  either  not  ade- 
quately enforced  or  else  they  are  poorly 
drawn  so  as  to  be  unenforceable.  Much 
of  the  time  the  State  laws  are  enforced 
by  the  very  people  who  are  engaging  in 
the  abuse.  This  is  the  problem  I  am  try- 
ing to  deal  with. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  would 
make  it  a  Federal  crime  for  those  who 
participate  in  the  activities  that  he  has 
outlined  and  illustrated  today  and  that 
would  apply  to  the  Presidency,  to  the 
Senate,  and  to  the  House? 
Mr.  BROCIK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Has  the  Senator 
suggested  any  penalty? 

Mr.  BROC3K.  Yes,  I  have  a  sizable 
penalty  which  would  go,  in  the  case  of 
extreme  abuse,  to  a  $100,000  fine  and  10 
years  in  Jail.  We  must  have  a  severe 

penalty.  

Mr.  <30LDWATER.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment — this  sounds  funny, 
but  it  has  happened  in  my  city — ^would 
the  Senator's  amendment  cover  the  use 
of  names  in  graveyards? 
Mr.  BR0C:K.  Abs^utely. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  think  his  amendment  is  worthwhile 
and  I  shall  support  It. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  If  I  imderstood  the  Sena- 
tor correctly,  one  of  the  reasons  he  is 
offering  this  is  that  although  virtually 
all  the  States  have  laws  that  define  such 
abuses  as  crimes,  the  fact  is  that  very 
often  the  beneficiaries  of  the  rigged  elec- 
tion are  those  responsible  for  adminis- 
tering the  election  laws  of  the  State  and. 
therefore,  they  are  rarely  ever  brought 
to  Justice  and  Justice  is  often  not  done. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  correct.  There 
seems  to  be  no  recourse  In  some  Instances 
today  and  no  protection  against  this  kind 
of  abuse.  We  have  seen  It  on  too  many 
occasions,  in  elections  that  were  sttden, 
where  the  enormity  of  the  fraud  actually 
changed  the  course  of  the  election  and 


the  people  who  then  were  elected  were  in 
tiie  postition  to  enforce  or  not  to  enforce 
the  statute.  ,    ^^    , 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  It  not  true.  In  the  in- 
stance of  election  fraud,  in  elections  hi- 
volving  people  running  for  Federal  of- 
fice, that  almost  inevitably  those  that 
have  been  broue^t  to  Justice  imder  any 
existing  laws  have  been  brought  to  Jus- 
tice under  the  aegis  of  a  Federal  Investi- 
gation or  a  Federal  prosecution  rather 
than  by  the  State? 

Mr.  BR<XJK.  That  is  correct,  to  the 
best  of  my  Itnowledge. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  yield? 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOK.  May  I  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  relative  to  his  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  a 
few  moments  ago,  that  there  is  one  thing 
in  here  that  gives  me  a  problem.  I  wish 
he  would  consider,  although  the  title 
says  "Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Brock  •  •  •"— it  goes  on  to  say  "•  •  • 
and  general  election  campaigns  for  Fed- 
eral elective  office  •  •  •"  I  would  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  in  the 
body  of  his  amendment  as  such,  it  shall 
be  a  part  of  the  bill,  but  it  does  not  say 
"for  Federal  elections."  I  am  wondering, 
because  at  least  in  my  State  we  do  have 
off-year  elections,  where  we  have  elec- 
tions for  members  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture, the  State  senate,  and  for  the  gov- 
ernorship, I  am  concerned  as  to  the  over- 
all constitutionality  of  this  amendment, 
unless  he  would  consider,  on  line  4,  page 
2,  where  it  reads: 
"(a)  No  person  shall  •  •  •"— 
Then  add,  in  elections  held  for  the 
purpose  of  Federal  officials  such  as  the 
Senate,  Congress,  the  President,  and  the 
Vice  President. 

I  am  wondering  whether  I  could  con- 
vince the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that 
that  language  should  be  in  there,  so  that 
we  do  not  have  the  problem  of  interfer- 
ing with  State  election  laws  in  those 
years  when  elections  are  held  on  a  state- 
wide basis  and  when  no  Federal  electlMis 


are  up. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Of  course  that  language 
should  be  in  there.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely right.  I  appreciate  his  suggestion. 
If  I  may.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  modify  my  amendment  on 
page  2.  line  4.  to  add  after  the  word 
"shall"  the  words:  "in  a  Federal  elec- 
tion." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  Will  the  Senator  please  send  his 
proposed  modification  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  that  language  will  suit 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 

without  objection,  the  modification  is 
so  made. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  must  say  that 
that  resolves  the  problem.  Without  that 
language  in  there,  we  were  risking  get- 
ting into  a  rather  serious  question  in 
regard  to  State  constitutionality  and  also 
with  regard  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  way. 

Mr.  BRCMTK.  I  i^ipreciate  the  Senator's 


diligence.  I  have  no  intention  of  Inter- 
fering with  any  State  process.  We  have 
a  real  responsibility  to  maintain  the 
sanctity  of  the  ballot  box  in  Federal 
elections. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  effect  of  the 
Senator's  modification  will  be  to  narrow 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
elections  for  Federal  offices  only? 

Mr.  BRXXJK.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  would  not  apply  to  any 
State,  county,  or  local  election  then? 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  Tigtt.  That  was 
the  amendment's  intention.  The  Senator 
has  pohited  it  out  correctly.  We  were  not 
specific  enough. 

Mr.  COOK.  If  I  may  enlarge  on  that 
a  little,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  we  do  not  have  the  right 
to  prescribe  the  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  conduct  of  State  and  local  elections. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct.  As  an 
old  States'  Righter,  I  would  concur  with 

that. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CCXDK.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  have  any  objec- 
tion If  he  might  withdraw  the  call  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  and  Just  have  a  voice 
vote?  ^  ^ 

Mr.  BROCJK.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
withdraw  the  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  the  yeas  and  anys  on 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  yeas  and  nays  are 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  reminder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  1099,  as  modified,  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Teimessee  (Mr.  Bhock)  . 

The    amendment,    as   modified,   was 

agreed  to. 

Auxinaaxrt  no.  iio4 

Mr.  BRCXK.  Mr.  President,  I  now  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1104  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  __^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


TT.T.MitT.  coMTKiBcrnoini  and  UNJCU'CNiaeD 
ruMos 

8»c.  817.  (a)  Any  contribution  received  by 
a  candidate  or  poUtlcal  committee  in  connec- 
tion with  any  election  for  Federal  offloe  to 
excess  of  the  contribution  limitations  eatab- 
Ilshed  by  this  Act  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

(b)  Any  political  committee  having  unex- 
pended funds  to  excess  of  the  amount  necee- 
sary  to  pay  Its  campaign  expenditures  wltbto 
thirty  days  after  a  general  election  shaU 
deposit  tbooe  funds  In  the  United  Btatea 
Treasury  or  transfer  them  to  a  national  com- 
mlttae. 

Mr.  BRCKK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  attempts  to  deal  again  wltfl 
what  I  view  as  perhaps  the  Inadvertent 
absence  of  existing  law,  dealing  with 
leftover  funds  after  a  campaign.  It  may 
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be  tbere  are  those  who  disagree,  hot 
it  seems  to  me  this  bill  is  not  putting 
sufficient  emphasis  on  the  political 
parties.  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  a 
provision  made  for  any  leftover  funds 
after  a  campaign,  wiiere  there  Is  not 
sufficient  challenge  to  use  all  the  money 
raised.  I  would  like  to  see  that  money 
either  revert  to  the  Federal  TrMsury,  if 
that  is  the  wish  oi  the  candidate,  or  re- 
vert to  his  national  party. 

It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  a  meas- 
ure to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  parties 
and  something  we  heed  to  be  concerned 
with  In  the  process  of  this  bill. 

It  does  one  otiier  thing,  and  I  should 
point  it  out,  that  Is  to  say,  that  any  con- 
tribution received  in  excess  of  the  cell- 
ing shall  be  automatically  rebated  to  the 
Treasury  because  then,  in  effect,  it  Is  an 
illegal  contribution.  Tliere  is  no  provi- 
sion In  the  existing  language  to  deal  with 
that  pcuticular  situation.  I  would  suggest 
that  Illegal  or  excess  contributions  of 
the  statute  limits  should  obviously  be 
directed  to  the  Federal  TreasTvy. 

Z  would  hope  that  this  amendment 
might  receive  the  same  warm  support 
my  previous  one  did. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  U  a  candidate  chooses 
not  to  use  Federal  money  and  he  col- 
lects a  certain  amount  of  private  money, 
and  he  has  a  hundred  dollars  left  over 
after  a  campaign  or  $100,000  left  over, 
all  the  money  he  raised  personally  woidd 
go  back  to  the  Federal  treasury? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Or  to  his  national  party. 
It  would  be  at  his  option. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  it  would  not  Just  be 
the  Federal  money  that  was  expended, 
but  all  the  private  money  he  raised  that 
is  left  over  as  wdL 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  right.  Z  raised  the 
issue  because  we  have  had  problems  in 
the  past.  I  think  it  would  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Soiate  to  have  this  safeguard,  to  afford 
them  a  justification  for  dealing  logically 
with  this  access  fund. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  BROCK.Iyldd. 

Mr.  COC»C.  I  am  a  little  concerned 
about  the  language  on  page  2.  Obviously, 
if  we  have  Federal  financing  of  elections 
and  he  has  held  Federal  funds,  those 

must  go  back  to  the  Treasury.  There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  COOK.  But  imder  the  Senator's 
amendment,  I  am  not  sure  that  Is  what 
it  says.  I  read  from  page  2  of  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment: 

. . .  BhaU  deposit  Uuwe  funds  In  the  United 
SUtea  Trawury  or  tnuiafer  them  to  »  na- 
tloDAl  committee. 

What  bothers  me  is  that  we  cannot 
leave  the  assumption  that  funds  that 
have  been  allocated  under  a  Aderal  pn>> 
cram  to  subsidize  dcetions  could  be  sul>> 
Ject  in  any  way  to  a  ehoiee  of  whether 
they  would  go  back  to  the  Treasury  or  to 
a  national  committee. 
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I  am  not  really  prepared  to  give  any 
8ut»titute  language,  although  it  does 
bother  me  because  I  think  the  Senator 
has  an  either/or  with  unexpended  funds 
regardless  of  the  source.  ITiat  does  bother 
me.  I  believe  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee wants  to  raise  that  point,  also. 

Mr.  HDDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  have  never  been 
in  a  situation  in  which  I  have  had  to 
deal  with  a  surplus  of  funds. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Neither  have  I. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  wonder  whether 
it  would  not  be  well  to  have  another  op- 
tion, whereby  the  candidate  might  be 
able  to  return,  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  his 
excess  funds  to  those  who  had  contri- 
buted, if  such  an  arrangement  were 
spelled  out  in  his  s<rfitltaUon  of  the 
fimds. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Personally,  I  would  like 
to  see  that.  The  problem  Is  more  mechan- 
ical than  In  principle.  I  think  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  divide  on  a  pro  rata 
basis  $500  among  10,000  people  who  con- 
tributed. I  had  10,000  contributors  in  my 
campaign  in  1970,  and  It  was  a  matter  of 
great  pride  to  me  that  we  were  able  to 
establish  that  broad  a  baise. 

In  all  honesty,  I  do  not  know  how  we 
could  locate  those  people  and  return  the 
3  or  4  cents  that  some  of  them  would 
get  as  a  pro  rata  share,  and  that  Is  why 
I  did  not  include  It  in  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  raised 
a  valid  point.  In  light  of  that,  I  think  it 
might  be  the  better  part  of  wisdwu  if  I 
withdrew  the  amendment  and  consider 
that  as  a  possible  alternative. 

UntU  I  can  rewrite  It,  Mr.  President,  I 
will  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendmmt  is  withdrawn. 


ANTIHUACKINQ  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
8.39. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hcucs)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  39)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
a  more  ^ective  program  to  prevent  air- 
craft piracy,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert : 

TTTLB  I— ANTIHIJACKING  ACT  OF  1974 

Sac.  101.  Thla  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Antaajacklng  Act  of  1974". 

Sac.  IDS.  Sectlcm  101(33)  of  the  VMeral 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  (49  XSS.C.  1801(33)). 
relating  to  the  definition  of  the  term  "wpocl»X 
aircraft  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States", 
ia  amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 

"(32)  The  term  'special  aircraft  Joirisdlc- 
tlon  of  the  United  States'  includes— 

"(a)  olvU  aircraft  of  the  United  States; 

"(b)  aircraft  of  the  national  defense  forces 
or  the  United  States; 

"(c)  any  other  aircraft  wtthln  the  United 
States; 

"(d)  any  other  aircraft  outside  the  United 
States— 

"(1)  that  has  its  nen  scheduled  destina- 
tion or  last  point  of  departure  in  the  XTnlted 
States.  If  that  aircraft  next  actually  lands  in 
the  united  States;  (x 


"(li)  having  'an  offense',  as  defined  in  the 
Convention  for  the  SuppxMslon  of  Unlawful 
Seizure  of  Aircraft,  oommlttBd  aboard,  if  that 
aircraft  lands  In  the  United  States  with  the 
alleged  offender  atm  aboard;  and 

"(e)  other  aircraft  leased  without  cnw  to 
a  lenee  who  has  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness In  the  United  States,  or  If  none,  who  has 
his  permanent  residence  in  Itie  United  States; 
whUe  that  aircraft  Is  in  flight,  which  U  from 
the  moment  when  aU  external  dows  are 
closed  following  embarkatum  until  the  mo- 
ment when  one  such  door  is  opened  for  dis- 
embarkation or  in  the  case  of  a  forced  land- 
ing, until  the  competent  authorities  take 
over  the  req>onsiblllty  for  the  aircraft  and 
for  the  persons  and  property  aboard.". 

Sk:.  103.  (a)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsectton 
(1)  of  section  903  of  such  Act  (49  UjB.C 
1473),  relating  to  the  deflnttlrax  of  the  term 
"aircraft  piracy",  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"threat  of  force  or  violence  fcnd"  inimrting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "threat  of  force  pr  vtolenoeTor  by 
any  other  form  of  intimidation,  and". 

(b)  Section  902  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (n) 
and  (o)  as  subsections  (o)  and  (p) ,  respec- 
tively, and  by  inserting  immedlattiy  after 
suboectlon  (m)  the  foUowtng  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"AIXCaATT  FIXACT   OUTSmx   VECX&L  AIBCKArr 
JTTKZBOICIIOK  OF  THX   miTXU  STAT^ 

"(n)(l)  Whoever  abroad  an  aircraft  in 
flight  outside  the  special  aircraft  Jiirladic- 
tkm  of  the  United  States  eommlts  "an  of- 
fense', as  defined  In  the  Convention  for  the 
Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seteure  of  Aircraft 
and  is  afterward  f oimd  In  t^e  United  States 
shall  be  punished — 

"(A)  by  Imprisonment  fqr  not  less  than 
twenty  years;  or 

"(B)  if  the  death  of  another  person  i«- 
stuts  from  the  commission  or  attempted 
commission  of  the  offense,  by  death  or  by 
imprisonment  for  life. 

"(2)  A  person  commits  'an  offense',  as 
defined  in  the  Convention  tor  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft  when, 
while  aboard  an  aircraft  in  flight,  he 

"(A)  unlawfully,  by  force  or  threat  there- 
of, or  by  any  other  form  of  intimidation, 
seizes,  or  exercises  control  of,  that  aircraft, 
or  attempts  to  perform  any  such  act;  or 

"(B)  u  an  accomplice  at  a  person  who 
performs  or  attonpts  to  perform  any  suoh 
act. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shaU  only  be  applic- 
able if  the  place  of  talceoff  or  the  place  at 
actual  landing  of  the  aircraft  on  board 
which  the  offense,  as  defined  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection.  Is  cdomiltted  is  slt- 
Tiated  outside  the  territory  of  the  State  at 
registration  of  that  aircraft. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  an 
aircraft  Is  considered  to  be  in  filght  from 
the  moment  when  aU  the  ttttraal  doors  are 
closed  foUowlng  embarkaQon  \mtll  the 
moment  when  one  such  doOr  is  opened  for 
disembarkation,  or  in  the  daae  of  a  forced 
landing,  imtu  the  competent  authorities 
take  over  responsibUtty  for  the  aircraft  and 
for  the  persons  and  properly  aboaxd.". 

(c)  Subsection  (o)  of  sxich  section  903. 
as  80  redesignated  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
sections (I)  through  (m)"  «nd  tnaertlng  to 
lieu  thereof  "subsections  (i)  through  (n)". 

Sk;.  104.  (a)  Section  903(1)  (1)  of  theFM- 
eral  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  UJ9.C.  1473(1) 
(1) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Whoever  commits  vr  attempts  to 
commit  aircraft  piracy,  as  Ixezvin  defined, 
shall  be  punished — 

"(A)  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
twenty  years;  or 

"(B)  If  the  death  of  another  parson  n- 
snlta  from  the  oommlsaion  or  attenqyted 
commlMion  of  the  offense,  by  death  or  by 
Imprisonment  for  lUe.". 

(b)  Section  903(1)  of  such  Act  is  Mrthar 
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amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragn4>h: 

"(3)  An  atten^>t  to  commit  aircraft  piracy 
lf^all  be  within  the  q>ecial  aircraft  juxiadlo- 
tion  of  the  United  States  even  though  the 
aircraft  is  not  in  flight  at  the  time  of  such 
attempt  If  the  aircraft  would  have  been 
within  the  special  aircraft  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  had  the  offense  of  aircraft 
piracy  been  completed.". 

Sec.  106.  Section  903  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1968  (49  UB.C.  1473) .  relating  to 
venue  and  prosecution  of  offenses,  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  subsection: 
"FBocxsuax  or  bksfxct  or  i>xmaz.tt  roa  aib- 

CSATT   POACT 

"(c)  (1)  A  person  shaU  be  subjected  to  the 
penalty  of  death  for  any  offense  prohibited 
by  section  902(1)  or  902(n)  of  this  Act  only 
tf  a  hearing  is  held  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection. 

"(2)  When  a  defendant  is  foimd  guilty  of 
or  pleads  guUty  to  an  offense  under  section 
902(1)  or  g02(n)  Ql  this  Act  for  which  one  of 
the  sentences  provided  Is  death,  the  Judge 
who  presided  at  the  trial  or  before  whom  the 
guilty  plea  was  entered  shall  conduct  a  sepa- 
rate sentencing  bearing  to  determine  the 
existence  or  nonexistence  of  the  factors  aet 
forth  in  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7) ,  for  the  piir- 
poee  of  determining  the  sentence  to  be  im- 
posed. The  hearing  shaU  not  be  held  if  the 
Oovemment  stipulates  tluit  none  of  the 
aggravating  factors  set  forth  in  paragr^h 
(7)  exists  or  that  one  or  more  of  the  miti- 
gating factors  set  forth  In  paragraph  (0) 
exists.  The  hearings  sliaU  be  conducted — 

"(A)  before  the  Jury  which  determined 
the  defendant's  guUt; 

"(B)  before  a  Jury  Impaneled  for  tlie  pmr- 
pose  of  the  hearing  if — 

"(1)  the  defendant  was  convicted  apon  a 
plea  of  guUty; 

"(11)  the  defendant  was  convicted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  wlthoJt  a  Jiiry; 
or 

"(lU)  the  Jury  which  determined  the  de- 
fendant's guUt  has  been  discharged  by  the 
court  for  good  cause;  or 

"(C)  before  the  court  alone,  upon  the 
motion  of  the  defendant  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  court  and  of  the  Oovemment. 
"(3)  In  the  sentencing  bearing  the  court 
shall  disclose  to  the  defendant  at  his  counsel 
all  material  contained  In  any  presentence 
report.  If  one  has  been  prepared,  except  such 
material  as  the  court  determines  Is  required 
to  be  withheld  for  the  protection  of  human 
life  or  for  the  protection  of  the  national  se- 
curity. Any  presentence  Information  with- 
held from  the  defendant  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  the  existence  or  the 
nonexistence  of  the  factors  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (6)  or  (7) .  Any  information  relevant 
to  any  of  the  mitigating  factcaa  set  forth  In 
paragraph  (6)  may  be  presented  by  either 
the  Oovemment  or  the  defendant,  regardless 
of  Its  admissibility  under  the  rules  govwn- 
ing  admission  of  evidence  at  criminal  trials; 
but  the  admissibility  of  Information  relevant 
to  any  of  the  aggravating  factors  set  forth  In 
paragraph  (7)  shaU  be  governed  by  the  rules 
governing  the  admission  of  evidence  at  crim- 
inal trials.  The  Oovemment  and  the  defend- 
ant shall  be  permitted  to  rebut  any  informa- 
tion received  at  the  hearing,  and  shall  be 
given  fair  opportunity  to  establish  the  exist- 
ence of  any  of  the  factors  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (S)  or  (7).  The  burden  of  establish- 
ing the  existence  of  any  M  the  factors  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (7)  Is  on  the  Oovemment. 
The  burden  of  establishing  the  existence  of 
any  of  the  factcKv  set  forth  in  paragntph  (6) 
is  on  the  defendant. 

"(4)  The  Jury  or.  If  there  is  no  Jury,  the 
court  shall  return  a  special  verdict  setting 
forth  its  findings  as  to  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  each  of  the  factors  set  forth  m 
paragn4>h  (6)   and  as  to  the  evjutsnoa  or 


nonexistence  of  each  of  the  factors  set  forth 
in  paragraph  (7) . 

"(6)  If  the  Jury  <x,  if  these  is  no  Jury,  the 
court  finds  by  a  preponderance  of  the  infor- 
mation that  one  or  vaan  of  the  factors  set 
forth  In  paragraph  (7)  exists  and  that  none 
of  the  factors  set  forth  In  paragraph  (6)  ex- 
ists, the  court  sbaU  sentence  the  defendant 
to  death.  If  the  Jury  or.  If  there  Is  no  Jury, 
the  court  finds  that  none  of  the  aggravating 
factors  set  forth  in  paragraph  (7)  exists,  or 
finds  that  one  or  more  of  the  mitigating  fac- 
tors set  forth  In  paragraph  (6)  exists,  the 
coxirt  shall  not  sentence  the  defendant  to 
death  but  shaU  ln^>oee  any  other  sentence 
provided  for  the  offense  for  which  the  de- 
fendant was  convicted. 

"(6)  The  court  shall  not  impose  the  sen- 
tence of  death  on  the  defendant  if  the  Jxiry 
or.  If  there  is  no  Jury,  the  court  finds  by  a 
special  verdict  as  provided  In  paragraph  (4) 
that  at  the  time  of  the  offense — 
"(A)  he  was  imder  the  age  of  eighteen; 
"  (B)  his  capacity  to  appreciate  the  wrong- 
fulness of  his  conduct  or  to  conform  his 
conduct  to  the  requirements  of  law  was  sig- 
nificantly Impaired,  but  not  so  Impaired  as 
to  constitute  a  defense  to  prosecution; 

"(C)  he  was  tmder  unusual  and  substan- 
tial duress,  altho\igh  not  such  duress  as  to 
constitute  a  defense  to  prosecution; 

"(D)  he  was  a  principal  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  title  18  of  the  United  State* 
Code)  in  the  offense,  which  was  committed 
by  another,  but  his  participation  was  rela- 
tively minor,  although  not  so  minor  as  to 
constitute  a  defense  to  prosecution;  or 

"(E)  he  could  not  reasonably  have  fore- 
seen that  his  conduct  in  the  course  of  the 
commission  of  the  offetise  for  which  be  was 
convicted  would  cause,  or  would  create  a 
grave  risk  of  causing  death  to  another  per- 
son. 

"(7)  If  no  factor  set  forth  In  pcuagraph 
(6)  is  present,  the  court  Shall  impose  the 
sentence  of  death  on  the  defendant  if  the 
Jury  or.  If  there  Is  no  Jury,  the  court  finds 
by  a  special  verdict  as  provided  tu  paragraph 
(4)  that— 

"(A)  the  death  of  another  person  resulted 
from  the  commission  of  the  offense  but  after 
the  defendant  had  seized  or  exerdaed  con- 
trol of  the  aircraft;  or 

"(B)  the  death  of  another  person  resulted 
from  the  commission  or  attempted  oommis- 
sion  of  the  offense,  and  — 

"(i)  the  defendant  has  been  convicted  of 
another  Federal  or  State  offense  (oommltted 
either  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mission or  attempted  commission  of  the  of- 
fense) for  which  a  sentence  of  life  imprlaon- 
ment  or  death  was  tmposable; 

"(11)  the  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  two  or  more  State  or  Federal  of- 
fenses with  a  penalty  of  more  than  one  year 
Imprisonment  (committed  on  different  oc- 
casions before  the  time  of  the  commission  or 
attempted  commission  of  the  offense),  in- 
volving the  Infilctlon  of  serious  bodily  In- 
Jury  upon  another  person; 

"(iU)  in  the  commission  or  attempted 
commission  of  the  offense,  the  defendant 
knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of  death  to 
another  person  in  addition  to  the  victim  of 
the  offense  or  attempted  offense;  or 

"(Iv)  the  defendant  oommltted  or  at- 
tempted to  commit  the  offense  in  an  especi- 
ally heinous,  cruel,  or  depraved  manner.". 

SBC.  lOe.  Title  XI  of  such  Act  (48  U.S.a 
lSOl-1513)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sections: 
"SxTSFXNSioN  or  An  Saavicaa 
"Sec.  1114.  (a)  Whenevra'  the  Preildent  de- 
termines that  a  foreign  nation  la  acting  in  a 
m^nnur  inconsistent  with  the  Convantloa  for 
the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Air- 
craft, or  if  he  determlnas  that  a  fonlgn  na- 
tion permits  the  uaa  of  teriltory  under  Its 
Jiirladiction  as  a  base  of  oparatlona  or  tnOn- 
ing  or  aa  a  aanctuary  for,  or  In  any  way  ann^ 


aids,  or  abets,  any  terrorist  organization 
which  knowingly  uses  the  Ulegal  seizure  of 
aircraft  or  -the  threat  thereof  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  policy,  he  may,  without  noUoe  or 
hearing  and  for  as  long  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  assure  the  security  of  aircraft 
against  unlawful  seizure,  suspend  (1)  the 
right  of  any  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier 
to  engage  in  the  foreign  air  transportation, 
and  the  right  of  any  person  to  operate  aircraft 
in  foreign  air  commerce,  to  and  from  that  for- 
eign nation,  and  (2)  the  right  of  any  foreign 
air  carrier  to  engage  la  foreign  air  trans- 
portation, and  the  right  of  any  foreign  per- 
son to  operate  aircraft  In  foreign  air  com- 
merce, between  the  United  States  and  any 
foreign  nation  which  maintains  air  service 
between  Itself  and  that  foreign  nation.  Not- 
withstanding section  1102  of  this  Act.  the 
Preeldmt's  authority  to  suspend  rights  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  con- 
dition to  any  certificate  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  or  foreign  air  carrier  or 
f(H«ign  aircraft  permit  Issued  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  any  air  carrier  oper- 
ating certificate  or  foreign  air  carrier  operat- 
ing specification  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation . 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  air  car- 
rier or  foreign  air  carrier  fb  engage  In  for- 
eign air  transportation,  or  for  any  person  to 
operate  aircraft  in  foreign  air  commerce.  In 
violation  of  the  suiqienslon  of  rights  by  the 
President  under  this  section. 

"Sccmurr  SrAiniAHDS  nr  Foizign  Aib 

TXAKSFOSTATION 

"Sec.  1116  (a)  Not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  notify  each  nation 
with  which  the  United  Statee  has  a  bUateral 
air  transport  agreement  or,  in  the  absence  of 
such  agreement,  each  nation  whose  airline 
■  or  airlines  hold  a  foreign  air  carrier  permit  at 
permits  issued  pursuant  to  section  402  of  this 
Act,  of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

"(b)  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  after  oonsultatlon  with  the 
competent  aeronautical  authorities  of  a  for- 
eign nation  with  which  the  United  States  haa 
a  bUateral  air  transport  agreement  and  1b 
aooordanoe  with  the  provisions  of  that  agree- 
ment or,  in  the  absence  of  such  agreement,  of 
a  nation  whose  airline  or  airlines  hold  a 
foreign  air  carrier  permit  or  permits  issued 
pursuant  to  section  402  of  this  Act,  finds  that 
such  nation  does  not  effectively  maintain 
and  administer  seciuity  measures  relating  to 
transportation  of  persons  at  property  or  mail 
in  foreign  air  transportation  that  are  equal 
to  or  above  the  miT^imiim  standards  which 
are  established  pursuant  to  the  Convention 
on  International  CivU  Aviation,  he  shall 
notify  that  nation  of  such  finding  and  the 
steps  considered  neceaaary  to  bring  the  se- 
curity measvu«s  of  that  xtatlon  to  standards 
at  least  equal  to  the  twintmnTn  standards  of 
such  ccmventlon.  In  the  event  of  faUure  of 
that  nation  to  take  such  steps,  the  Secretary 
of  Tran^ortatlon,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  may  withhold,  revoke,  or 
impose  conditions  on  the  operating  authority 
of  the  airline  or  airlines  of  that  nation.". 

Szc.  107.  The  first  sentence  of  eectioa  901 
<a)(l)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1471(a)(1)). 
relating  to  clvU  penalties,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ",  or  of  section  1114."  Immediately  be- 
fore "of  this  Act". 

Szc.  108.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1007  of 
such  Act  (49  U-8.C.  1487).  relating  to  Judicial 
enforcmnent.  Is  amsnded  by  inserting  "or,  in 
the  case  of  a  violation  of  section  1114  of  this 
Act,  the  Attorney  Oeneral,"  Immediately 
after  "dtily  Autho-lzed  agents.". 

Szc.  10&.  <a)  That  portion  of  the  table  o* 
oontentB  contained  In  the  first  secUon  at  the 
FMeral  Aviation  Act  of  1968  whleh  appears 
under  the  side  headmg 
"Sec.  903.  Criminal  penalttsa." 
is  a"""^*^  by  striking  oat — 
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"(a)  BiwrtlgattoM  by  Mdml  Btnwiu  of 
iPw tigatlnn. 

"(o)  XntvCmiiM  vltb  alrenft  •oddant 
tay — "— ^ 
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air- 


of 


■ad  loaatbig  la  Iltv  tticraof — 
"(a)  Alrenft  pirwy  oatatde  q)eelml 

cntt  Juzladletlan  at  tbe  United  States. 
*W  toTwtlgatlona  by  VMena  Bnrean 

to  wiitlgiMi.il  I, 
"(p)  inteifiBrenM  wttb  atreraft  accident 

iBfwUgatlon.''. 

(b)  mat  portion  of  racb  table  of  eontente 
wlaleh  ^ipaaza  under  tbs  side  hwmint 
"Sac.  008.  Venn*  and  prosecution  of  offenacs." 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof 
11m  fallowing  nmr  itan: 

"(e)  Frooedure  In  rsq^ect  of  penalty  Air 
atreraft  piracy.". 

(c)  Tliat  portion  of  such  table  at  ooatvnte 
«bl^  appears  under  the  center  heading 
'  iRLs  ZZ — ItBCKXAiraoTrs"  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  neir 
tteais: 

"See.  1114.  Smpenstai  of  air  aemoes. 
"See.  1116.  aecurlty  standards  in  fweign  air 
tranaportetlon.'*. 
Tm^  n—AIR  TBANBPOBTATIOir 
SBOUBITT  ACT  OF  1974 
8k.  aoi.  nils  title  nuy  be  cited  as  the 
"Air  Tkaasportatlon  Security  Act  at  1974". 

8kl  aoa.  Title  m  of  the  PMeral  Avlattaa 
Act  of  1958  (49  UAO.  1941-1385).  reUttng  to 
cs]ganlwit1an  of  tlie  VMaral  Aviation  Admln- 
Isteatlon  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Administrator,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  tbereof  tiie  following  new  eectlons: 
"Srsimmu  ow  PssssiraBw 

'*F80CB>0BBS    AMD  VAOIZJniS 

*jtac.    815.  (a)  The    Admlnlstrstor    *h^n 
preeorlbe  or  continue  In  effect  reasonable 
rsgnlatlons  rsqulrlag  that  aU  irsssonccra  and 
aU  property  intended  to  be  canted  In  the  air- 
craft cabin  In  air  tnuuportetlon  or  Inln- 
state    air    tran4>artotl(m    be    seraened    by 
weepon-detectlng  prooednrae  or  faofllttee  em- 
ployed or  operated  by  employeee  of  the  air 
carter.  Intrastate  air  earners,  or  foreign  air 
flurler  prior  to  boarding  the  aircraft  for  such 
nan^Kntatlon.  Such  rsgulatkms  shall  in- 
etade  saeb  provisions  as  the  Administrator 
may  deem  neoeesary  to  assure  that  persons 
trsTBllng  in  air  transportotlon  or  latavetete 
atr  tran^MatatloB  win  receive  oourteoos  and 
e«elen5tee»tBaent  In  connection  with  the 
•dmlnlatratlcm  of  any  provision  of  tills  Act 
Involving  the  eereenlng  of  persons  and  prop- 
er^ to  assure  safety  in  air  traaspcrtatlon  or 
latnstete  air  traaq)ortetlon.  One  year  after 
ttie  date  (tf  eaactment  of  this  section  or  aftw 
the  effective  date  of  such  regulations,  whieh- 
ewer  Is  later,  the  Administrator  may  alter  or 
amend  such  regulatloos,  requiring  a  eon- 
tiauatloa  of  such  screening  only  to  the  ex- 
teat  deemed  aeoassary  to  assure  seeorlty 
agalaat  aete  of  criminal  vl<dence  and  aircraft 
piracy  la  ahr  traasportotton  and  Intrastete  air 
traa^Mrtatton.  nie  Administrator  ahsll  sab- 
Btt  sttrntannnal  rsporto  to  the  Oongrees  eoa- 
esmng  t^  eOsctlvenaeB  of  eereenlng  prooe- 
dons  under  this  aabesotlon  and  shau  advise 
the  OcBgreas  oC  any  regulations  or  amend- 
maote  thereto  to  be  prescribed  pursuant  to 
thlasabaeotlon  at  least  thirty  days  In  advance 
of  Oielr  efflsetlve  date,  ualees  he  detenalass 
that  aa  onargency  estate  which  requlna  that 
aoeh  regulations  or  amendmente  *»vr  effect 
to  lees  than  thirty  days  and  notifies  the  Caa- 
grsss  of  his  detennlnatlon.  notwithstanding 
■■7  <Mm  pfovlslaa  of  law.  the  mamorandnm 
g^  MdersI  AvUtlon  Admlalstrator,  datsd 
"W.  197S.  rsgaidlng  ttie  use  of  X-i»y 
la  alxpart  tsnolaal  araaa,  alhan  le- 

, to  fnn  force  aad  effect  untn  modUled. 

•"ttlnated.  supeneded,  set  aside,  or  repealed 

after  the  date  of  enactment  or  this  section  by 
ttie  Administrator. 


"(b)  The  Admimstiatar  te*y  mMmapt,  fa 
wbole  or  m  part,  air  tranaportetlon  opera- 


tions, other  than  those  scheduled  paaseoger 
operations  performed  by  air  carriers  engaging 
In  Interstete.  oversecu,  or  foreign  air  trans- 
portetUm  under  a  certlflqate  of  public  oon- 
veolenoe  and  neceeslty  Issued  by  the  Civil 
Aaroaciautlca  Board  under  section  401  of  this 
Aet.  from  the  provisions  at  this  section. 

"Am    "nUKBPOBTATION    SXCDETrT 
"sulks    and    REODlAnOITB 

"See.  316.  (a)  (1)  The  Administrator  of 
the  IMeral  AvUtlon  Administration  shaU 
prescribe  such  reasonable  rules  and  regula- 
tlona  requiring  such  practices,  methods,  and 
procedurea.  or  governing  the  design,  mate- 
rials, and  construction  of  aircraft,  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  protect  persons  and  prop- 
erty aboard  aircraft  (^>eratlng  in  air  trans- 
portation or  Intrastate  air  transportation 
against  acts  of  criminal  violence  and  air- 
craft piracy. 

.  "(2)  In  prescribing  and  amending  rules 
and  regulations  iinder  panigraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  tbe  Administrate  «)i>ii — 

"(A)  consult  with  the  Sfecretary  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Attorney  Oeneral,  and  such 
other  Vsdaral.  State,  and  local  agencies  as 
he  may  deem  ^proprlato; 

"(B)  consider  whether  any  proposed  rule 
or  regulation  U  oonslstent  with  protection  of 
passengers  In  air  transportation  or  Intrastate 
air  transportotlon  against  acte  of  criminal 
violence  and  aircraft  piraey  and  the  public 
Interest  in  the  promotion  of  air  transporta- 
tion and  intrastate  air  transportaUon; 

"(C)  to  the  maxlnmm  etont  practicable, 
require  uniform  procedures  for  the  Inspec- 
tion, detention,  and  search  of  persons  and 
property  in  air  transportation  and  intrastate 
air  tranqx>rtatlon  to  assure  their  safety  and 
to  assure  that  they  will  receive  courteous 
and  efflclent  treatment,  by  air  carriers,  their 
agento  and  employees,  and  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  law-enforcement  personnel  engaged 
In  carrying  out  any  air  transportation  secu- 
rity program  established  under  this  section: 
and 

"(D)  consider  the  extent   to   which   any 
proposed  rule  or  regulation  will  contribute 
to  carrying  out  the  purpoeea  of  this  section. 
"F^tsoinns. 

"(b)  Regulations  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  require 
operators  of  alrporte  regidarly  serving  air 
carriers  certificated  by  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board  to  establish  air  trattsportetlon  secu- 
rity programs  providing  a  law  enforcement 
presence  and  capability  at  such  airports  ade- 
quate to  insiire  the  safety  of  persons  travel- 
ing In  air  transportation  or  Intrastate  air 
transportation  from  acts  of  criminal  violence 
and  aircraft  piracy.  Such  regulations  shall 
authorize  such  airport  operators  to  utilize 
the  services  of  qualified  State,  local,  and 
private  law-enforcement  personnel  wboee 
services  are  made  available  by  their  em- 
ployers on  a  coat  reimbursable  basis.  In  any 
case  In  which  the  AdmlnUtrator  determines, 
after  receipt  of  notlflcatlou  from  an  airport 
operator  In  such  form  as  the  Administrator 
may  prescribe,  that  qualified  State,  local,  and 
private  law-enforcement  personnel  are  not 
available  In  sxifllclent  numbers  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  may,  by  order,  au- 
thorize such  airport  operate  to  utUlze,  on  a 
relmbujMMe  basis,  the  sendees  of— 

"(1)  personnel  employed  by  any  other 
Federal  department  or  agency,  with  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  sutai  department  or 
agency;  and 

"(2)  personnel  employed  directly  by  the 
Administrator; 

at  the  airport  concerned  la  such  numbers 
and  for  such  period  of  time  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  deem  necessary  to  supplement 
such  State,  local,  and  private  law-enforoe- 
B»nt  personnel.  In  making  the  determlna- 
tioos  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence 
the  Administrator  shall  takf  Into  considera- 
tion— 


"(A)  the  ntmiber  of  pasfngera  <»npi«^n^Ki  at 
such  airport: 

"(B)  the  extent  of  antlclt>ated  risk  of  crim- 
inal violence  and  aircraft  piracy  at  such  air- 
port or  to  the  air  carrier  aircraft  operations 
at  such  airport;  and 

"(C)  the  avaUabUlty  ai  such  alrpcnt  of 
qualified  State  or  local  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. 

"TRAHaiTli  ' 

"(c)  The  Admlnlatrater  shall  provide 
training  for  personnel  employed  by  him  to 
carry  out  any  air  transportation  seciuity 
program  established  undef  this  section  and 
for  other  personnel.  Including  State,  local, 
and  private  law  enforcement  personnel, 
whose  services  may  be  utiuaed  in  carrying  out 
any  such  air  transportation  security  pro- 
gram. The  Administrate  shall  prescribe  uni- 
form standards  with  respect  to  training  re- 
quired to  be  provided  personnel  whose  serv- 
ices are  utilized  to  enforce  any  such  air 
transpwiatlon  security  program,  including 
State,  local,  and  private  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel, and  uniform  standards  with  respect 
to  mlnlmimi  qualifications  for  personnel  eli- 
gible to  receive  such  tralnftig. 

"aSSXAECH    AND    DXVIXOPMXIrr;     CONFmENTIAI. 
CKFORMATIOIr 

"(d)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct 
such  research  (including  behavioral  re- 
search) and  development  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate to  develop,  moOlty.  test,  and  eval- 
uate systema,  procedures,  llacllltles,  and  de- 
vices to  protect  persona  and  property  aboard 
aircraft  In  air  transportation  or  Intrastete 
air  transportation  against  acte  of  criminal 
violence  and  aircraft  piracy.  Contracto  may 
be  entered  Into  under  this  subsection  with- 
out regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  (41  U.S.C.  5) 
or  any  other  provision  of  law  requiring  ad- 
vertising, and  without  regard  to  section 
3643  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (81  U.S.C.  62d).  relating  to  advances 
of  public  money. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  sedtlon  662  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  freedom 
of  information,  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary to  prohibit  dlscIOBule  of  any  infor- 
maUon  obtained  or  developed  In  the  conduct 
of  research  and  development  activities  imder 
this  subsection  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, the  disclosure  9t  such  Informa- 
tion— 

"(A)  would  constitute  an  Unwarranted  In- 
vasion of  personal  privacy  (Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  information  contained  In  any 
personnel,  medical,  or  similar  file); 

"(B)  would  reveal  trade  secrete  or  privi- 
leged or  confidential  commercial  or  financial 
Information  obtained  from  any  person;  or 

"(C)  would  be  detrimental  to  the  safety  of 
persons  traveling  In  air  trwisportetion. 
Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  l»e  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  withholding  of 
Information  from  the  duly  auttiorlzed  com- 
mittees of  tbe  Congress. 

"OVEHALL  FEDXSAL  RESPDNSZBILITT 

"(e)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  specificaUy 
provided  by  law,  no  power,  ftinctlon,  or  duty 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  under  this  section  shall  be 
assigned  or  teanaferred  to  any  other  Federal 
department  or  agency. 

"(2)  Notwittaatandhig  anyi  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Administrator ,  of  the  FMeral 
Aviation  Administration  shall  have  exclusive 
responslblUty  for  the  direction  of  any  law 
enforcement  activity  affecttag  the  safety  of 
persons  aboard  aircraft  involved  in  the  com- 
mission of  an  offense  tmder  section  901(1) 
or  902 (n)  of  this  Act.  Other  FMeral  depart- 
mente  and  agencies  shall,  Upon  request  by 
the  Admlnlatrater,  provMe  euch  assistance 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carjy  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph. 
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"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'law  enforcement  personnel'  means 
individuals — 

"(1)  authorized  to  carry  and  use  firearms, 

"(2)  vested  with  such  police  power  of 
arrest  as  the  Administrator  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section,  and 

"(3)  Identifiable  by  appropriate  Indicia  of 
snthorlty.". 

Sec.  203.  Section  1111  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  UJ5.C.  1611),  relating  to 
authority  to  refuse  transportation,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AUTHOBirr  To  BxrUSB  TaAMSPOXTATIOK 

"Sec.  1111.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall, 
by  regulation,  require  any  air  carrier.  Intra- 
state air  carrier,  or  foreign  air  carrier  to  re- 
fuse to  transport — 

"(1)  any  person  who  does  not  consent  to  a 
search  at  bis  person,  as  prescribed  in  section 
316(a)  of  this  Act,  to  determine  whether  he 
is  unlawfully  carrying  a  dangeroxis  weapon, 
explosive,  or  other  destructive  substance,  or 

"(2)  any  property  of  any  person  who  docs 
not  consent  to  a  search  or  Inspection  of  such 
property  to  determine  whether  It  unlaw- 
fully contains  a  dangerous  weapon,  ex- 
plosive, or  other  destructive  substance. 
Subject  to  reasonable  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Admlnlatrator,  any  such 
earrlw  may  also  refuse  transportation  of  a 
paasenger  or  property  when.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  carrier,  such  transportation  would  car 
might  be  l"«T«iw^i  to  safety  of  flight. 

"(b)  Any  agreement  for  the  carriage  of 
persons  or  property  In  air  transportation  or 
intrastate  air  transportation  by  an  air  carrier. 
Intrastate  air  carrier,  w  foreign  air  carrier, 
for  compensation  or  hire  shall  be  deemed  to 
Include  an  agreement  that  such  carriage  shall 
be  refused  when  consent  to  search  such  per- 
sons or  Inspect  such  property  for  the  p\ir- 
poses  enumerated  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  IB  not  given.". 

Sec.  204.  Title  XI  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Aet  of  1968  (49  UJB.C.  1501-1613)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"T.TAHTT.TTT-    roB    CEBTAZN    PaOFXITT 

"Sec.  1116.  The  Clvfi  Aeronautics  Board 
shall  issue  such  regulations  or  orders  as  may 
be  necessary  to  require  that  any  air  carrier 
receiving  for  transportation  as  baggage  any 
property  of  a  person  traveling  in  air  trans- 
pcntatlon,  which  property  cannot  lawfiilly 
be  carried  by  such  person  In  the  aircraft 
cabin  by  re<Mon  of  section  002(1)  of  this  Act, 
must  make  available  to  such  person,  at  a  rea- 
sonable charge,  a  policy  of  Insurance  condi- 
tioned to  pay,  within  the  amount  of  such 
insurance  amounts  for  which  such  air  car- 
rier may  become  liable  for  the  full  actual  loos 
or  damage  to  such  pn^erty  caused  by  such 
air  carrier.". 

Sec.  206.  Section  101  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1968  (49  UJ3.0.  1301 ) .  reUttng  to  defi- 
nltkms,  is  amended  by  redesignating  para- 
graphs (22)  through  (36>  as  paragn^hs  (94) 
through  (38),  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
Immedlattfy  after  paragraph  (31)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(23)  'Intrastate  air  carter*  means  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  undertakes, 
whethw  directly  or  Indirectly  or  by  a  lease  or 
any  other  arrangement,  to  engage  solely  In 
Intrastate  air  transportation. 

"(23)  'Intrastate  air  transportation'  means 
the  carriage  of  persons  or  proporty  as  a  com- 
mon carrier  for  compensation  or  hire,  by 
tm-bojet-powered  aircraft  capable  at  carry- 
ing thirty  or  more  persons,  wholly  within  the 
aame  State  <a  the  United  Statea.". 

Sac.  206.  (a)  That  portion  of  the  table  at 
eontento  contained  In  the  first  ssotlon  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  which  appears 
under  the  center  heading:  "Titlk  m-^Oa- 

OAMIZATION  or  AOXWCT  AMD  POWOS  AHD  DU- 

TXSB  or  AMsmiaiaAToa"  Is  amended  by  add- 
hig  at  the  end  thereof  the  fOOowlag  new 
ttuns: 


"Sec.  815.  Screening   of    paaaengaa    In   air 
transportation. 

"(a)  Procedures  and  faellltlea. 

"(b)  Exemption  authority. 
"Sec.  316.  Air  transportation  secxmty. 

"(a)  Rules  and  regulatlona. 

"(b)  Persoimd. 

"(c)    Tralnlxig. 

"(d)  Research  and  devtiopment;  confiden- 
tial Information. 

"(e)  Overall  Federal  reqwnslblllty. 

"(f)  DefinlUon." 

(b)  That  portion  of  such  table  of  eontente 
whlOh  appears  under  the  center  heading 
"Trn,x  XI — UtmcKt.tjMEu  va"  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 
"Sec.  1116.  Liability  for  certain  property.". 

And  amend  the  tlUe  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Federal  Ayiatiaa  Act  of 
1958  to  implement  the  Convention  for  the 
Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Air- 
craft; to  provide  a  more  effective  pro- 
gram to  prevent  aircraft  piracy;  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  on  S.  39  and  request 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Hartkb,  Mr.  Pkab- 
soN,  and  Mr.  Cook  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
10(a).  Public  Law  93-179,  the  j^>ea^er 
had  appointed  Mrs.  Boccs  and  tSr.  Bot- 
LER  as  members  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Board,  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7724)  to  smiend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  national  program  of  biomedical 
research  fellowships,  tralneeshlps,  and 
training  to  assure  the  continued  excel- 
lence of  biomedical  research  In  ^  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Staggers, 
Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  SATTERriELD,  Mr.  Dxvznx, 
and  Mr.  Nklsen  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 

1971  to  provide  for  public  flnanrfny  oi 

primary  and  general  Section  campalgna 
for  Federal  elective  ofBoe.  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  stidi 
campaigns. 

Hoe  PRESIDINQ  OFFICJEK.  Tlie  MD 
is  <ven  to  further  amendment. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICrER.  The  cleA 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  sissistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPKIER.  T^thout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  a  question  to  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  as  to  his 
interpretation  of  the  bill  as  applied  to  a 
particular  situation.  Assume  that  a  mul- 
tiple candidate  committee  engages  in  cer- 
tain expenses  in  connection  with  the 
fimd  raising  for  a  multitude  of  different 
candidates.  The  concern  expressed  is  that 
possibly  the  bill  would  be  interpreted  to 
allocate  as  a  contribution  to  any  candi- 
date raising  funds  from  that  committee 
a  pro  rata  share  of  expenses  incurred  In 
raising  those  f  imds. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator's  inter- 
pretation and  intention  in  that  situation 
and  whether  the  legislation  would  be  so 
appUed. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  mean  a  general  committee 
that  Is  widespread  in  scope  and  that  Is 
not  a  political  campaign  committee  of 
the  csmdidate? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  is  the  Intention  as  to 
that  tsrpe  committee  in  the  solicitation 
of  funds  that  the  expense  of  solicitatian 
could  not  be  charged  to  the  candidate 
because  that  committee  may  be  conttllv- 
uthig  to  many,  many  candidates  aad 
they  are  limited  In  the  sonount  they 
could  contribute  to  the  candidate,  but 
the  candidate  himself  would  have  to  In- 
clude in  his  expense  itemization  the 
cost  they  expended  In  raising  those  par- 
ticular funds. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  candidate's 
own  campaign  committee  that  he  desig- 
nates is  out  raising  money  for  him,  obvi- 
ously those  expenses  would  be  chargeable 
to  the  amount  he  can  spend  in  his  Sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada.  That  is 
the  way  I  interpret  the  legislation.  There 
are  Members  who  expressed  some  con- 
cern. I  think  this  makes  the  record  very 
clear. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
tbe  Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  withhold  my  request, 
•nie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  Is  recognized. 

'  AXKNSSCXMT  NO.    IIOS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1105. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tbe 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

■nie  amendment  was  stated  as  tdOamt: 

On  page  64,  between  lines  6  and  6,  tnaert 
the  following: 

"suanifBioif  ornAifK  roa 

ZlClCXinATSX.T 


"8k.  818.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  Senator,  Beprasentattvei 
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BMld«nt  Oommteloner,  or 
SMke  any  vaam  mailing  of  a  xuwalatter  or 
aaUiog  wltli  a  ■Impllflwl  (oim  of  addraos 
pndsr  tbe  frank  under  section  3210  of  Utle 
i0,  united  States  Code,  during  the  eixtj  days 
jDunadlately  preceding  tbe  date  on  vAiteli 
any  election  Is  lield  In  whlcb  be  la  a  can- 
didate." 

On  paga  64.  line  7.  strike  out  '918."  and 
Insert  In  lien  tbareof  "819.". 

On  page  04,  Una  14.  strike  out  "819."  and 
Insert  In  Ilau  theraoC  "820.". 

Bfr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presld^t.  will 
the  Seiiator  from  Tenneasee  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  be  amenable  to  a  20- 
mlnute  time  limltatlan  on  the  amend- 
ment, Uie  time  to  be  divided  In  the  usual 
fashion  between  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.BROCELIam. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  that  request. 

•nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  ^thout 
objectioti,  the  time  Umit  will  be  set  ac- 
oonUngly. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  simidy  extend  the  cur- 
rent itmitiLMAn  on  franking  from  28  days, 
which  we  passed  in  this  body  last  Decem- 
ber, v^ch  was  a  good  first  step,  to  60 
days,  for  mass  mailing.  We  debated  this 
matter  last  year  in  the  camiMdgn  reform 
bill.  I  raise  the  question  again  because 
one  of  the  most  damning  criticisms  of 
this  bill,  and  one  that  I  share,  is  that  it 
still  largely  remains  an  incumbent  bill. 
One  of  the  participants  In  a  symposium 
at  the  Kennedy  Center,  In  which  I  also 
participated,  estimated  that  the  Incum- 
bency Is  worth  $600,000  over  2  years. 
That  amoimt  of  money  would  have  to  be 
raised  to  equal  the  public  relations  as- 
sets that  an  Incumbent  has  through  mail, 
and  the  rest. 

One  distinct  advantage  to  Members  Is 
tbe  unlimited  use  of  the  frank,  right  up 
to  the  last  month  of  the  election.  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  important  that  we  try  as  best 
we  can  to  guarantee  fairness  in  the  po- 
litical process. 

I  also  believe  that  we  should  provide 
for  people  who  challenge  offlee  holders, 
now  and  hi  the  future,  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  make  that  effort  and  to  have 
some  chance  of  success. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  1  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  find  no  great  difficulty  with  this 
amendment.  I  Just  simply  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  it  has  been  only  a  few 
months  since  we  acted  on  this  particular 
point  and  we  limited  it  to  28  days  prior 
to  tbe  election  with  reference  to  the  send- 
ing out  of  newsletters  under  the  frank. 
I  would  point  out  that  the  law  prohibits 
now  maUing  that  is  related  to  political 
activities  under  the  frank,  in  any  event, 
so  I  see  no  particular  harm  In  amending 
this  to  60  days.  The  Senate  has  never 
been  involved  in  mass  waning  ^q  box- 
holders,  such  as  the  House.  This  may  be 
of  dUBeulty  In  the  other  bod^,  but  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  it  if  the  Senator 
wants  an  Increase  In  the  period  of  32 
days  over  the  aetionirtilcb  we  took  a  f ew 
moothsago.  ^^^  , 
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Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  Senator.  He 
points  out  that  the  problem  with  the 
boxholder  frank  is  with  the  House  and 
not  with  the  Senate,  but  I  think  it  is 
Important  that  we  point  out  the  poten- 
tial for  abuse  here  and.  at  least  for  this 
body,  express  our  desire  that  every  per- 
son should  have  access  to  the  political 
process  and  should  have,  as  much  as  we 
can  guarantee  It.  full  and  free  oppor- 
tunity to  seek  his  own  election. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  of  tbe  Senator  from 
Tennessee  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  There 
will  be  no  further  votes  tonight,  I  will 
say  for  the  information  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  cail  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  members  of 
my  staff,  Mr.  J.  V.  Crockett  and  Mr.  Jim 
George,  be  given  access  to  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  course  of  debate  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Praeident,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roIL 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescind^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  S.  3213  TO  COM- 
MITTEE ON  POREION  RELATIONS 
AND  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING, 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  3213,  which  I 
introduced  earlier  this  month,  and  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  be  jointly  referred  to  that 
committee  and  to  the  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  acting  chairman  ol 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  who 
also  happens  to  be  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, and  he  has  expressed  his  willingness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objeetton? 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  what  is  the  bill  about? 

Mr.  BROCK.  This  bin  would  support 
th«  establishment  of  tn  international 
economic  policy  board  to  advise  Con- 
gress on  matten  of  international  policy. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  As  a  matter  of  efficiency. 
If  the  bill  were  referred  to  both  com- 
mittees, so  that  either  oould  hold  it  up, 
would  the  Senator  want  to  have  it  re- 
ferred seriatim,  or  to  both  at  tiie  same 
time? 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  c&alrman  of  the 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  has  indicated  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
had  no  particular  Interest  in  this  legis- 
lation, but  he  did  not  \rant  to  lose  any 
jurisdictional  right,  whWh  I  fully  under- 
stand and  support. 

So  may  I  amend  the  request  to  ask 
that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  object  to  that 
because  I  do  not  agree  with  the  chair- 
man, with  all  respect.  I  think  one  of  our 
big  failures,  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  are  present,  sttch  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  has 
been  the  failure  to  realize  the  critical 
Impact  on  foreign  policy  of  economic 
policy.  I  would  just  as  soon  the  Senator 
leave  it  as  he  has  put  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Would  referral  seriatim 
be  preferable? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No;  leave  it  as  it  Is.  We 
have  the  explanation.  Leave  it  as  it  Is 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  bf  so  referred. 


EXECUTIVE  SISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook). 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  PresUent.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  have  considered  sundry  nomi- 
nations in  the  UJS.  Coa<t  Guard  which 
were  reported  earlier  today,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Bewnktt)  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Rear  Admiral 
WiUiam  F.  Rea  m.  to  l>e  commander, 
Atlantic  area,  and  Rear  Admiral  Joseph 
J.  McClelland,  to  be  commander,  Pacific 
area. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  wQl  be  ccm- 
sldered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nominations  of  the  following 
named  officers  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral:  Rober  L  Price. 
Winford  W.  Barrow.  James  P.  Stewart. 
G.  H  Patrick  Bursley,  Robert  W.  Durf  ey, 
and  James  S.  Grsusey. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomlnatldns  will  be  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en' bloc. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  request 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  Immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
titm  of  the  nomlnationa. 
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Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  revert  to 
legislative  sesslc«i. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  Mr. 
Pastore  is  recognized  on  tomorrow  un- 
der the  order  previously  entered,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  after  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thuk- 
uond)  and  the  dlstmguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  each  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  AND 
CALLING  UP  OF  CERTAIN  AMEND- 
MENTS TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  after  the 
vote  on  the  treaty  tomorrow,  for  which 
an  order  has  already  been  entered,  the 
Senate  resume  ccmslderatlon  of  the  un- 
finished business,  S.  3044;  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  be 
recognized  to  call  up  his  amendment  No. 
1071,  with  a  time  limitation  of  30  min- 
utes thereon,  to  be  equally  divided  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  form;  that  fol- 
lowing disposition  of  that  amendment, 
Mr.  Httddleston  be  recognized  to  call  up 
his  amendment,  with  a  time  limitation 
thereon  of  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided In  accordance  with  the  usual  form ; 
that  on  disposition  of  the  Huddleston 
amendment,  Mr.  Dohenici  be  recognized 
to  call  up  his  amendment,  with  a  time 
limitation  thereon  of  30  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  form;  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
Mr.  Weicker  be  recognized  to  call  up  his 
Amendment  No.  1070. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  Senator  is  not 
asking  for  a  time  limitation  on  the 
Weicker  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect.          

Mr.  TOWER.  So  it  will  be  the  pending 
business  after  the  others  are  disposed  of, 
and  may  not  be  disposed  of  tomorrow. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator  is 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  EXECUTIVE  AND  LEGIS- 
LATIVE SESSIONS  TOMORROW 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  make  the  request  that  tlie  Sen- 


ate go  Into  legislative  session  after  the 
vote  on  the  treaty  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
hour  of  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  voting  on  the  extradition 
treaty  with  Denmark,  and  after  the  vote 
on  the  treaty  that  the  Senate  revert  to 
legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Vnthout 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  csdl  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "^thout 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR   RECESS    UNTIL    10:45 
AuM.  FRIDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10:45  ajn.  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


T. IMITATION  OF  DEBATE  ON  AMEND- 
MENTS NOS.  1094  AND  1095 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  caUs  up  his  two  amendments. 
Nos.  1094  and  1095,  there  be  a  limitation 
on  each  amendment  of  30  minutes,  to  be 
controlled  and  divided  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT  C.  BYRD  TOMORROW 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  following 
the  recognition  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  tomorrow.  I 
be  recognized  for  the  remainder  of  the 
time  between  the  conclusion  of  Senator 
McClellan's  remarks  and  the  hour  of 
12  noon,  but  in  any  event,  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  derk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  LivlngstoQ  L. 


Blddle,  Jr.,  of  my  staff,  have  access  to 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  during  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  the  campaign  financing 
bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY  TO  MONDAY.  APRIL  1 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  stand  in  adjounmient  until  the  hour 
of  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE  ON  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, ^ter  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  imder  the 
standing  order,  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Phoxxike)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  CONVENTION  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
TAXES  ON  INCOME— REMOVAL  OF 
INJUNCTION  OF  SECRECJY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  in  exec- 
utive session,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be  re- 
moved from  the  Convention  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Romania  with 
Respect  to  Taxes  on  Income,  signed  at 
Washington  on  December  4,  1973  (Exec- 
utive B,  93d  Congress,  2d  session), 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  today  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  convention  with  accompansring 
papers  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  Is  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  trsinsmit  herewith,  for  Senate  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  raUfleatlon,  the 
Convention  between  the  Cjovemment  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Qovemment  of  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Romania  with  Resp>ect  to  Taxes  on 
Income,  signed  at  Washington  on  De- 
cember 4, 1973. 

The  Convention  was  signed  during  the 
visit  to  the  United  States  of  the  Roma- 
nian President,  Nlcolae  Ceausescu.  It  is 
evidence  of  the  continued  improvement 
and  expansion  of  United  States-Roma- 
nian relations. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  Conven- 
tion is  to  promote  economic  and  cultural 
relations  between  the  two  countries  by 
removing  many  tax  barriers.  The  con- 
vention follows  generally  the  form  and 
content  of  conventions  recently  con- 
cluded between  this  government  and 
Western  Euroi>ean  countries. 
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I  bope  that  tbe  Senate  will  act  f  avor- 
atdy  on  this  Convention  at  an  early 
date. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Tte  Whttb  Hoxrsx,  March  28. 1974. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

Tha  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  28.  1974.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Piceldttit  of  the  United 
States  the  loUowlng  enrolled  bills: 

a.  2174.  Aa  Art  to  MMOd  certain  provl- 
Hons  ot  law  rteflntm  widow  mad  widower  un- 
der tbe  atwa  eerrloe  letlremant  qretom.  and 
for  otber  purpoeee;  snd 

8.  2747.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Adr  Labor 
Btandarda  Act  of  ISSt  to  Inorease  the  mlnl- 
mtim  wage  rate  under  that  Act.  to  expand  the 
ooveraga  of  tbm  Act.  and  for  other  pazpaees. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  morn- 
ing at  10:45. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  following  Senators  will  be 
recoffilzed.  each  for  not  more  than  15 
minutes,  and  in  the  order  stated:  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pis- 
Tou).  the  Senator  from  Kentuclcy  (Mr. 
Cook)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  THmufoiiD) .  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClillan)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robebt  C. 
Brao). 

At  the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon,  the 
Senate  wUl  go  Into  executive  session  to 
vote,  the  yeas  and  nays  having  already 
been  ordered,  on  Calendar  Order  No.  1. 
Executive  U,  93d  Congress.  Ist  session, 
the  Treaty  on  Extradition  with  Den- 
mark. 

Following  the  rollcall  vote  on  the 
treaty,  the  Senate  will  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  leglslattve  business.  The 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

pending  business  will  be  the  unfinished 
business,  S.  3044,  the  Public  Campaign 
Financing  bill. 

The  question  at  that  time  will  be  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  which  will 
be  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  amendment  No. 
1071,  on  which  there  la  a  limitation  of 
30  minutes.  A  yea-and-nay  vote  will  oc- 
cur on  that  amendment. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
HxjDDLESTON)  Will  Call  Up  an  amendment 
on  which  there  is  a  limitation  of  30  mtft^ 
utes,  and  it  is  likely  that  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  will  occur. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  amend- 
ment, Mr.  DoMENid  wUl  call  up  an 
amendment  on  which.  I  understand,  the 
yeas  and  nays  will  be  re<]uested. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  Mr.  DoMxmci's 
amendment,  it  is  likely  that  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  consider  amendment  No. 
1070,  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weickir).  It  is  my 
imderstandlng  that  that  amendment  may 
or  may  not  be  acted  upon  tomorrow.  If  it 
is  not  acted  on  tomorrow,  it  will  be  car- 
ried over  untU  Monday  next. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Then  the  only  amend- 
ment on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
actually  been  ordered  Is  the  Helms 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  not  been  ordered  on  the  Helms 
amendment. 

I  am  reasonably  siure  that  there  will 
be  three  rollcall  votes  in  addition  to  the 
treaty  vote  tomorrow.  That  will  make  a 
total  of  four  yea-and-nay  votes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  ^^rginia. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  10:45  AJti. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 


come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  recees  until  the  hour 
of  10:45  ajo.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:49 
pjn.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomor- 
row, Friday.  March  29, 1874,  at  10:45  ajn. 


NOMINATlC»fS 

Executive  nomination<  received  by  the 
Senate  on  March  28,  1974: 

Depaxtmznt  or  Pefknbb 

John  M.  Maiuy,  of  VUgfeila,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secreitery  of  Defense,  vice  John  O. 
Marsh,  resigned. 

Dkpabtmxmt  or  Statk 
V7eb8ter  B.  Todd,  Jr.,  of  Mew  Jersey,  to  be 
In^>ector  Qeneral,  FcHvlgn  Aaslstance,  vice 
Soott  Heuer.  Jr.,  resigned. 

In  thx  Navt 
Vice  Adm.  Frederldc  J.  Barlflnger  U,  VB. 
Navy,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral,  when  retired,  piuvuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 6233. 


CONFIRMAltONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  28, 1974: 

In  tbx  U.S.  CoAdr  Ouabo 

Tbe  foUowlng  rear  admirals  of  the  VS. 
Coast  Guard  to  be  Conunaader,  Atlantic  Area, 
and  Commander,  Pacific  Area,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  with  tbe  grade  of  Vice  admiral  whUe 
so  serving: 

Bear  Adm.  William  F.  Be»  m,  Commander, 
Atlantic  Area. 

Bear  Adm.  Joseph  J.  ICcCleUand,  Oom- 
mander.  Pacific  Area. 

The  foUowlng  named  offlcers  of  the  Ooast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral: 
Blbbert  I.  Price 
Wlnf  ord  W.  Barrow 
James  P.  Stewart 
O.  H.  Patrick  Bursley 
Bobert  W.  Durfey 
James  S.  Gracey 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  WEEK  OF  THE  YOUNG  CHTUD 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEBIAS 

or  mnaNA 

IN  THE  HOUBX  OF  BKPBXSKNTATIVS8 

Thundaw.  March  28.  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  next  week, 
the  wedc  of  March  31.  is  dedicated  to  the 
young  child  of  America.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  tbe  Nattonal  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Young  Children,  citizen 
groups  of  all  kinds  win  be  woridng  to 
awaken  public  Interest  In  programs  and 
services  f ot  young  children  from  birth  to 
age  9. 

As  House  spcmsor  of  the  comprehen- 
sive child  development  bill  of  1971, 
peiwrd  by  bipartisan  majorities  in  both 
houses,  only  to  be  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. I  stress  sgaln  the  need  for  a  na- 
tiooal  cotamlfement  from  Congress  to 
services  for  enrtchlng  ttie  lives  of  dill- 
drcnin  oar  ooontry. 

TbMt  we.  the  wealthiest  natloD  on 
Euth.  rank  14tb  In  tbe  world  In  Infant 


mortality  rates,  and  protride  only  700,000 
licensed  day  care  (^)enln8B  for  the  7  mil- 
lion children  under  the  age  of  6  with 
working  mothers,  is  dscouraglng  evi- 
dence that  we  have  not  yet  made  good  (m 
our  eloquent  promises  to  the  children  ot 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  b^eve  in  children, 
we  will  take  to  heart  the  principles  enim- 
clated  by  the  National  Association  for 
the  Education  of  Young  CThlldren  tar  the 
Week  of  the  Young  Child: 

Tb»  young  child  has  a  tight  to  protection 
from  physical  and  peycholo^cal  dangers. 

Tho  yoimg  <2hlld  has  a  right  to  aecurtty 
provided  by  adults  who  core  for  him. 

The  young  child  haa  a  right  to  support  and 
ninrturance  from  a  stable  home  and  oth«r 
agencies  of  a  concerned  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  at  this  point  in 
the  RicoKD,  the  full  text  of  a  call  for 
action  this  week  from  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Education  of  Young  Chil- 
dren: 

TKS  WZKK   or   THX   TOTTMO   CHSJ) 
WSAT  n  THX  WXSK  Or  TKS  TOTTJta  CHnj>f 

TlM  Week  of  the  Touiv  Child  to  a  ttms 
far  empbaslirtng  the  rlghls,  needs  and  wsU- 


being  of  all  yo\ing  children.  During  the  Week, 
persona  who  work  on  behSU  ot  young  cUl- 
dren  join  In  a  concerted  eflOTt  to  provide  tbe 
public  with  information  about  the  nature 
of  and  tbe  need  for  quality  services  for 
children,  and  to  enlist  active  support  In  ef- 
forts designed  to  Improve  the  stat\u  of 
children. 

WHAT  mstrx  IS  ASDaxssxD  mruKQ  thx  wxxkt 
Young  children  are  our  ftiture — the  future 
parents,  workers  and  decision  maksrs  of  the 
world.  Such  an  Important  resource  for  our 
future  needs  to  bto  nurtured  and  preserved  so 
that  we  can  draw  upon  It  when  we  need  to. 
AU  adults  share  the  resppnslbUlty  for  de- 
veloping this  resource.  We  far  too  frequmtly 
give  priority  to  short-term  goals  and  neglect 
the  long-range  educational  and  developmen- 
tal needs  of  chUdren.  Think  of  what  our 
future  and  theirs  would  be  like  If  we  put 
children  first  I 

WHAT  AXX  TRX  TOmTO  CSSLD^  XUUn'S? 

By  birth,  every  child  in  this  nation  has  a 
right  to: 

Protection  from  physical  and  jnychologlcal 
dangers. 

Security  provided  by  adults  who  eaie  for 
him. 

Support  and  nurturanSa  from  a  stable 
home  and  otber  agendas  at  a  oonoMroad 
society. 
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WHAT  AXX  THX  MXKDB  Or  THX  TOTnrO  CBILDT 

To  Uve  and  play  In  places  which  are  safe, 
healthy  and  nurturing. 

To  acquire  knowledge  and  skills  In  order 
to  become  a  competent  person. 

To  develop  positive  attltndes  about  himself 
and  others. 

HOW  CAN  TOU  ACT  ON  BKHAl.r  Or  THX  TOXTITO 

CHnj>r 

1.  Find  out  about  services  for  young  chU- 
dren In  your  own  community. 

(a)  What  services  exist?  (education,  nutri- 
tion, safety,  health,  eto.) 

(b)  VThlch  chUdren  In  your  community 
are  In  need  of  part-time  or  fuU-tlme  services? 

(c)  Are  there  enough  programs  and  fa- 
culties to  service  the  famlUes  of  aU  young 
ChUdren? 

(d)  Among  the  services  provided,  are  the 
various  needs  of  chUdren  being  effectively 
met? 

2.  Become  Informed  of  hew  pubUc  policy 
at  the  local,  state,  regional  and  natural  levels 
Influences  the  lives  of  yoimg  chUdren. 

(a)  Begin  by  studying  the  licensing,  stand- 
aids  and  laws  at  the  local  level. 

(b)  Determine  the  effectiveness  of  these 
regvQatlons  In  guaranteeing  quality  services 
for  ChUdren.  Do  they  enhance  services  for 
ChUdren  or  are  they  restrictive? 

(c)  Enlarge  your  area  of  study  to  Include 
state  and  national  standards  and  laws. 

3.  Initiate  or  support  efforts  to  provide 
services  cvurently  not  available  or  to  co- 
ordinate existing  services. 

(a)  Join  with  otber  Individuals  and  groups 
with  common  concerns. 

(b)  Help  to  identify  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions which  oould  provide  services  If  they 
knew  of  the  need  or  if  they  were  made  aware 
of  their  lmp)ortance  to  young  chUdren. 

4.  Consider  tbe  resources  you  have  to  com- 
mit toward  building  a  future  that  Includes 
ChUdren — your  time,  energy,  know-how  and 
finances. 


NATIONAL   FUTURE    HOMEMAKERS 
OF  AMERICA  WEEK 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  NATCHER 


or  XKNTOCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1974 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  National 
Future  Homemakers  of  America  Week 
wHl  be  celebrated  nationwide  March  31 
to  April  6  and  it  is  again  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  have  the  opportunity  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  achievements  of  this  fine 
group  of  young  people. 

Future  Homemakers  of  America  is  one 
5f  six  vocational  education  youth  or- 
ganizations in  the  secondary  schools  in 
our  coimtry  and  its  membership  totals 
half-a-mlllion  young  men  and  women, 
lliere  are  now  6.000  young  men  in  this 
organization  and  this  year  for  the  first 
time  a  yoimg  man  was  elected  to  a  na- 
tional office.  The  State  of  Kentucky  hsis 
16,000  members  of  FHA  tn  231  chapters, 
in  Junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

The  first  HERO — ^Home  Economics  Re- 
lated Occupations — chapter  was  orga- 
nized in  Kentucky  this  yefu-  at  the 
Daviess  Coimty  State  Vocational-Tech- 
nical School,  which  is  in  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District.  Membership  in  this 
chapter  Includes  44  girls  and  boys  en- 
rolled In  home  economics  wage-Murning 
programs  In  the  area  of  child  care  serv- 
ices and  food  service.  Several  schools 
have  students  who  attend  the  State  Yo- 
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eatlonal   Technical   School  in  Daviess 
County  for  thdr  wage-eamlng  programs. 

Membership  in  the  HERO  chapter 
includes  representatives  from  Daviess 
County  High.  Hancock  County  High, 
Apollo  High.  Ohio  County  High,  and 
Owensboro  Senior  High  SchooL 

This  year  the  theme  IMPACT  '74  calls 
attention  to  their  methods  of  new  pro- 
gram planning  through  the  program  ac- 
tion impact  kit  which  was  developed  by 
youth  and  Introduced  to  chapters  this 
year.  The  kit  is  devised  to  help  FHA  and 
HERO  members  design  and  carry 
through  in-depth  projects  based  on  their 
individual  concerns  and  interests  as  they 
relate  to  the  home  economics  classroom 
study.  Projects  are  concerned  with  the 
care  and  guidance  of  chUdren,  working 
with  the  elderly,  helping  the  handi- 
capped and  underprivileged,  the  ecology, 
promoting  understanding  betweca  youth 
and  adults,  delving  into  career  and  Job 
opportunities,  and  others  that  are  of  con- 
cern to  our  youUi.  These  projects  provide 
an  opportunity  for  members  to  learn,  to 
know,  care  and  do  the  things  that  help 
prepeu'e  them  for  living  in  the  future,  as 
well  as  the  present. 

FHA  and  HERO  chapters  seek  to  de- 
velop responsible  leadership  and  initia- 
tive and  to  help  students  learn  how  to 
plan  and  carry  out  their  programs  as 
they  work  with  other  youth  and  adults  in 
their  schools  and  communities.  Through 
chapter  activities  the  members  learn  to 
think  Independently  and  make  informed 
choices  in  relation  to  the  everyday  prob- 
lems with  which  they  are  confronted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  stated  before, 
I  have  two  very  good  reasons  to  be  par- 
ticularly Interested  in  and  proud  of  the 
FHA — Kentucky  has  the  enviable  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  original  charter  as- 
sociation in  the  National  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America  organization,  and  I 
am  privileged  to  hold  an  honorary  mem- 
bership in  this  organization. 

In  extending  congratulations  for  29 
years  of  progress  in  their  many  worthy 
endeavors,  I  want  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  and  admiration  and  to  wish 
all  of  these  young  people  continued  suc- 
cess as  they  proceed  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges that  lie  ahead. 
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Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  in  1962.  This  res- 
olution expressed  our  determlnatloa  to 
prevent  the  Cuban  regime  from  extend- 
ing, by  force  or  the  threat  of  force,  ite 
aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to  any 
paxt  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  ad- 
dition, by  this  resolution  we  committed 
ourselves  to  prevent  in  Cuba  the  crea- 
tion or  use  of  an  externally  supported 
military  capability  endangering  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  to  sup- 
port the  aspirations  of  the  Cuban  people 
for  self-determination. 

Senator  Pell  apparently  would  have 
us  abandon  these  worthy  goals  and 
begin  the  process  of  reestablishing  nor- 
mal relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba.  Normalization  is  also  sup- 
ported by  Senator  Gale  McOxb,  chsdr- 
man  of  the  Senate  Western  Hemisphere 
Affairs  Subcommittee.  Addressing  ^e 
Woman's  NaUonsil  Democratic  Club.  Mc- 
Gke  stated  that  the  United  States 
should  take  the  lead  in  loosening  the 
policy  of  isolating  Cuba  from  the  rest  of 
the  hemisphere. 

From  my  perspective,  this  move  In 
the  Senate  to  normalize  relations  with 
Cuba  is  ridiculous.  Castro  has  In  the 
past  pledged  to  support  "any  true  re- 
volution" in  the  Western  Hemisi^iere — 
and  he  has  certainly  kept  his  word. 

Cuba  has  been  a  source  of  revolu- 
tionary ferment  since  Castro  seized  the 
reigns  of  power.  It  has  trained,  equipped, 
and  financed  revolutionary  movemente 
throughout  Latin  America.  C3ie  Guevara 
himself,  a  close  associate  of  Castro,  was 
shot  down  while  promoting  revolution 
in  Bolivia. 

Castro  has  not  said  or  done  anything 
to  Justify  a  relaxation  of  tensions.  Cuba 
deserves  to  be  quarantined  from  the 
rest  of  the  Western  Hempishere. 


NORMALIZATION  OF  RELAITONS 
WITH  CUBA  OPPOSED 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBBENTATIVES 

Thuradav.  March  28,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  Nixon  administration  already  pur- 
suing detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
friendship  with  the  Chinese  Coxmnn- 
nlsts,  some  Americans  may  be  wondering 
where  we  go  from  here.  Are  not  there  any 
more  enemies  that  we  can  embrace  as  our 
friends? 

Never  fear.  The  Senate  will  show  us 
the  way.  After  all,  there  Is  still  one  Com- 
munist dictatorship  that  our  Govern- 
ment refuses  to  deal  with :  Castro's  Cuba. 

Therefore  Senator  Claibobiis  Fku.  has 
hitrodueed  &  2802,  a  bill  which  would 
repeal  the  Cuban  Rescdutlon  adxvted  by 


LET  US  GIVE  THE  VIETNAM  ERA 
VETERAN  A  FAIR  SHAKE 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

or  TTTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVEB 

Thursday.  March  28.  1974 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  in  passing  HJl.  12628,  the  Vet- 
erans' Education  and  Rehabilitation 
Amendments  of  1974.  This  bill,  if  en- 
acted, will  serve  to  partially  sdd  the 
veteran  In  meeting  not  (mly  his  eduea- 
ticHi  costs,  but  will  assure  him  at  least 
a  fair  shake  in  the  soaring  cost  of  living. 

Uhfortunately,  however,  this  bill  wlO 
not  solve  all  the  problems  faced  by  the 
veteran  pursuing  an  education.  Many 
veterans  will  still  not  be  able  to  go  to 
coUeges  or  universities  of  their  choice 
because  they  cannot  hope  to  meet  the 
high  tuitlcQ  of  many  of  our  country's 
schools.  For  this  reason,  I  have  oospon- 
sored  Hit.  13185,  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman WoLrr  and  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Education  and  IVainlng. 
TUb  bill  would  authorise  additional  pay- 
ments to  eligible  veterans  to  partially 
defray  the  cost  of  tuition. 
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Reeently.  X  reotlvvd  a  yeiy  special  let- 
ter from  Barry  j.  Krlekaen  of  Provo. 
ITtah,  a  VletDam  war  veteran,  ezpsecstng 
his  f  eellnga  on  tbe  subject  of  the  OH  cdu- 
catkn  program.  In  reading  his  letter.  I 
became  even  more  convinced  of  the  need 
to  jMus  sn  effective,  comprehensive  vet- 
erans' education  bill — one  that  will  allow 
any  veteran  to  pursue  his  schooling  and 
■till  maintain  an  adequate  lifestyle. 

The  text  of  his  tetter  follows  these 
conmunfeB.  Z  woald  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues In  both  Houses  will  read  Mr. 
Erlckaen's  letter.  As  a  veteran,  his  testi- 
mony liBnds  a  better  argument  for  the 
urgency  for  passing  tUs  legtdation  than 
any  addlltonal  comment  I  could  make. 
PBoio,  una.  Mareb.  It.  t»74. 
OiiiHiMsiiwn  wsma  Owbv, 
state  ant  Flnt  South, 
S9itLdkeOt*9.Vt^ 

DBAS  Sot:  In  rMponM  to  tbs  propoasd 
McOoTem  Bill  regmnllxig  Inereaaes  and  addl- 
ttons  to  the  benoflU  of  the  OI  BUI.  I  feel  It 
jof  prlTllege  to  write  to  you  some  of  my 
fujlngi  cm  the  subject  ■■  •  Vietnam,  wsr 
teteran. 

Tou  era  wen  swue  of  the  unlqueoeee  of 
the  Vletnem  veteran  In  that  be  eerred  In 
an  undSclared.  ni-finugbt  and  highly  oon- 
truveielal  war.  Aa  a  addter  he  went  to  war 
without  the  complete  eui^Mrt  of  either  hie 
peers  or  goremment  leedera.  Ae  a  returned 
veSeraa  he  reoelveit  no  general  public  thanka 
or  appredatton  for  raapoiuUng  to  the  call  of 
bis  gorenunent  and  often  waa  either  rajected 
or  ignoted  br  that  society  for  which  he 
aerred  as  a  acddler  In  a  foreign  ooxintry  when 
he  tried  to  aaalmllate  himself  once  again 
mto  the  normal  life  of  a  dTUIan.  Be  came 
borne  to  hl^  unemployment,  leoord  infla- 
tten.  taitemal  national  npheaval  and  govem- 
xnaBtal  dlehoneaty.  dlMoluteneea  and  coinq>- 
tlon. 

With  this  heritage  be.  If  he  desired  a 
higher  edueaUim.  was  fSoed  with  a  OI  Bill 
tnferior  m  beneflta  to  either  tboee  of  the 
BeooDd  World  War  or  Korean  War  eras.  The 
one  featura  at  tbe  eorrent  CQ  Bill  that  Is 
BO  distasteful  Is  that  It  only  pays  a  specific 
monthly  amount  oat  of  ii^ileh  the  recipient 
must  pay  all  school  costs — an  impossible  task 
as  yon  koow.  The  new  bill  at  least  would 
allow  tbe  veteran  to  go  to  a  school  other 
than  a  state  sponsored  school  and  receive 
the  training  for  ^rtiloh  he  may  qualify  based 
on  the  scholastic  criteria  of  the  educational 
Institution  and  not  be  limited  or  refused 
because  he  cannot  pay  tbe  tuition  reqtilred 
for  a  high  quality  school. 

It  has  beien  shown.  If  T  remember  my  facts 
c<XTectly,  that  of  the  many  programs  Insti- 
tuted by  tbe  government  to  give  money  to 
various  pfebple,  organlaatlons  and  govern- 
ments, the  money  alloeated  f<»r  veteran  edu- 
cational benefits  Is  one  of  tbe  very  few  4bat 
is  paid  back  and  that  by  the  inoreaaed  tax 
payments  firom  thoae  who  benefited  under 
the  Bill  and  were  able  to  Increase  their  earn- 
ing e^>aclty. 

There  Is  one  final  point  that  I  must  make. 
The  present  Ot  Bm  leetilota  the  use  of 
beneflta  to  the  puivuanoe  of  a  epedfle  aca- 
demic go&l.  If  one,  through  prior  sti>oqDng, 
aoibleves  his  specific  terminal  goe)  In  ^ils 
chosen  majoc  field  within  the  prescribed  time 
limit  of  the  Bill,  he  is  then  no  longer  abls 
to  use  any  remaining  benefits  for  other  use- 
ful and  desired  educational  pursuits.  I  feel 
that  a  veteran  shoxild  be  able  to  use  his 
entire  allotted  time'  to 'pursue  any  and  all 
forms  of  eduoatlonal  programs  listed  aapzop- 
er  by  tbe  BlU.  We  did  not  restrict  our  time 
to  tb«  military,  why  should  we  be  restricted 
la  nc»inatfp9§ffi.t»i  .3 

Peitupe  sgy^case  may  be  used  aa  an  ex- 
tofia.  UpoD^my  return  from  ytetn'am  I 
wmn^td  to  gfet  a  law  degree  along  with  a 
PbD  degree  In  bosmssa.  Tbe  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration said  it  most  be  one  or  the 
other.  My  point  Is,  if  Z  can  finish  both  de- 
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in  the  allotted  time  why  should  I  not 
be  allowed  to  use  my  entire  benefit  time? 
The  govenunMtt  is  certainly  not  losing  mon- 
ey or  wasting  it,  rather  It  would  merely  be 
exercising  its  obligation  to  provide  for  36 
months  of  educational  bepefits. 

Thus  If  the  Qi  Bill  is  designed  as  mere 
conscience  money  by  the  government,  then 
It  doee  no  good  to  try  to  make  It  appear  as 
anything  else.  If  however,  it  Is  designed  to 
help  those  who  served  in  the  military  to 
Improve  themselves  and  make  a  better  con- 
tribution to  society  tbsn  perh^is  they 
may  be  able  to  do  without  the  Bill,  then 
make  the  program  suited  for  the  lofty  goal. 
Help  the  veteran  to  go  to  any  school  for 
which  he  qualifies.  Iiet  him  use  all  of  his 
beneflta  for  any  and  all  educational  pro- 
grama  regardless  U  they  lead  to  a  temiinal 
degree  In  one  narrow  fl«ld.  Let  the  PhD 
graiduate  learn  to  fly  or  learn  a  skill  if  he 
has  time  left  on  his  Bill.  Both  he  and  the 
country  will  benefit. 

These  thou^ta  are  common  to  many  of 
my  fellow  veterans  from  whom  you  may  not 
hear  so  please  make  the  OI  Bill  a  tool  for 
tbe  Improvement  of  tbe  country.  It  will  be 
money  wisely  Invested  and  returned  with 
Interest. 

Tbank  you  for  reading  my  thoughts  and 
let  me  express  my  confldence  in  you  and  the 
republic  system  to  meet  tbe  needs  of  tbe 
people  with  honesty,  integrity  and  magnl- 
flcatlon  of  the  high  office  of  a  representative 
of  the  people. 

Sincerely, 

Basst  J.  Erickbxk. 


peace,  order,  Jiistlce  aiul  well-being  might 
be  restored  to  that  part  of  the  wm-ld;  and 


A  SPEEDY  SOLUTION  TO  THE  DAN- 
GEROUS SITUATION  IN  THE 
NORTH  OP  IRELAND 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF  NTW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPEESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28,  1974 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  continuing  hot  spots 
of  the  world  remains  Northern  Ireland. 
There  is  hardly  a  weekend  that  goes  by 
tl;iat  we  are  not  reminded  of  the  waste 
of  war  in  that  embattled  area. 

The  county  legislature  of  Suffolk 
County  recently  passed  a  resolution, 
which  explains  the  seritiments  of  our 
mutual  constituents  on  the  Irish  situa- 
tion. 

I  commend  that  resolution  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues : 
RESOLtmoir  No.  232   1|?74,  Uecdto  the  tJ.S. 

Congress  To  Take  Aitikmative  Action  To 

Pehsuade  All  Concerned  Parties  akd  the 

WOaU)  COICMUNTTT  OF  NAtlONS  To  A  SPEEDY 

SoLxrrrdn  to  the  Dangesotts  Sttdatzon  in 
THE  North  of  Ireland. 

Whereas,  the  many  contributions  of  men 
and  women  of  IrSah  blood  to  tbe  County  of 
Suffolk,  the'  State  of  New  Tork,  the  building 
of  our  Nation,  and  to  the  Cause  of  Freedom 
everywhere  since  the  earliest  times;  and 

Whereas,  the  fact  that  Ireland  Is  artificially 
partitioned  against  tbe  wishes  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  tbe  I4sh  people;  and 

Whereas,  that  Irish  people  in  the  six- 
county  area  of  Ireland  kn«wn  as  "northern 
Ireland"  are  denied  basic  civil  and  human 
rights,  and  are  unable  to  obtain  either  ade- 
quate protection  or  equal  jpstlce  under  law; 
and 

Whereas,  the  ezploslye  situation  in  "north- 
em  Ireland"  is  an  unreasonable  threat  to 
the  Peace  and  is,  therefor^,  the  legitimate 
concern  of  all  men;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  in  the  beet  interests  of  the 
United  States  that  there  be  a  Just  and  equit- 
able solution  to  this  problem  In  ordnr  that 


I  reasons,  as  well 

c^iiles  of  free- 

stlce  and  history. 

dangerous  and 


Whereas,  for  humanlt 
as  out  of  reqDect  for  the 
dom,  liberty,  natural  law,  Jt 
we  hereby  take  notice  of 
deplorable  state  of  affairs  In  Ireland;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Suffolk  County  Legisla- 
ture respectfully,  yet  firmly,  urges  memorial- 
izes and  petitions  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  manifest  our  country's  traditional 
position  as  guardian  of  freedom  and  repub- 
lican-democracy, tbe  dignity  of  all  mankind, 
freedom  of  conscience,  ana  mankind's  uni- 
versal natural  rights,  by  taking  such  afllrma- 
tlve  action  as  will  tend  to  persuade  all  con- 
cerned parties,  and  the  worid  cranmunlty  of 
nations,  through  diplomatio  channels  to  seek 
a  speedy,  Just  and  equitable  solution  to  the 
danigerous  situation  in  the  "North"  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  formally  express  the  moral  opin- 
ion that: 

"The  Irish  peofde  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
exercise  tbe  Right  of  National  Self -Determi- 
nation, thus  returning  the  disputed  six  coun- 
ties of  northeast  Ireland  to  the  Irish  Bepub- 
lic,  unless  a  clear  majority  of  all  the  people 
of  Ireland,  in  a  free  and  open  pleblclte,  de- 
termine to  the  contrary":  and  be  It  furtho" 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  ttUs  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  ot  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  each  member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  tbe  United  States  £rom  the  State  of 
New  York. 


THE    HAYSTACK    MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL  OF  CRAFTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

or  iCAiMx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28,  1974 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  bring  to  the  littentlon  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  a  distinguished 
school  which  operates  each  summer  In 
my  district:  the  HaysiBick  Mountain 
School  of  Crafts  in  Deer  Isle,  Maine. 

Long  respected  by  craftsmen  through- 
out this  Nation,  Haystack  has  provided 
serious  craftspeople  with  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  work  and  learn  together  In  an 
atmosphere  which  promotes  the  enthusi- 
astic exchange  of  Ideas  las  well  as  the 
development  of  individual  knowledge 
and  talents.  During  tiiis  coming  summer. 
Haystack  will  be  spmsoring  a  very  spe- 
cial program  designed  to  bring  visibility 
to  the  presence  and  unique  accomplish- 
ments of  black  craftspeople,  particularly 
in  this  country,  and  to  give  the  entire 
crafts  community  a  greater  understand- 
ing of  the  development  of  the  black 
crafts  culture  and  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore in  depth  the  alternatives  it  pro- 
vides. With  the  assistance  of  the  State 
Department  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts.  Haystack  has  been 
able  to  locate  and  bring  over  for  several 
weeks  noted  African  craftsmen  who  vnll 
serve  as  instructors  to  the  pSaystack  com- 
munity in  the  special  crafts  of  their  con- 
tinent. This  will  be  followed  by  another 
session  led  by  distinguished  black  crafts- 
people from  this  country.,. 

Haystack  believes  stroogly  that  tpstr 
program  this  summer  presents  special 
opportunities  for  deve](^;«neait  and  ex- 
change by  b;iack  and  white  craftsmen. 
However,  while  the  noniber  of  black 
craftspeople  is  growing,  many  of  them 
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a^  not  generally  known  to  tbe  crafts 
conununUy  and  may  not  be  aware  of  thia 
summer  program.  Haystack  is  now  at- 
tempting to  discover  aiad  contact  promis- 
ing" young  black  craftspeople  In  partic- 
ular and  provide  scholarships  wherever 
poe^Ie  to  enable  their  full  participation. 
The  School  is  hopeful  JMt  individuals, 
schools,  of  other  organizations  who  know 
of  such  talented  Individuals  will  contact 
them  about  the  program  and  may  even 
wish  to  serve  as  their  sponsors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  by 
bringing  this  fine  program  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  Haystack's  efforts 
in  locating  serious  and  promising  young 
craftspeos^  will  be  assisted.  I  believe 
the  following -description  of  the  program 
and  Its  goals  will  excite  and  encourage 
those  wishing  to  develop  their  under- 
standing of  and  abUities  in  the  funda- 
mental and  artistic  skills  involved  In 
crafts. 

A  description  of  the  program  follows: 

1974  Hatstack  SUMiixa 
The  1974  program  at  Haystack  will  find  the 
offerings  of  the  various  sessions  keyed  to 
speclflc,  mutual  considerations  perhaps  more 
than  has  been  the  custom  previously.  Unifi- 
cation of  effort  In  the  different  crafts  during 
the  first  period— Jime  23  to  July  l»— under 
the  giUdeUne:  "Photogn^hy  In  The  Crafts" 
wUl  be  maintained  according  to  an  over-all 
concentration  on  photo-technical  appUca- 
tlons  in  all  departments.  In  addition  to  piur- 
Bulng  basic  craft  methods,  students  wiU  ex- 
plore ways  of  Incorporating  the  photo  proc- 
ess into  tbe  final  results  of  their  work.  Photo- 
sensitizing techniques  among  others  will  be 
explored  with  the  aim  to  promote  new  con- 
ceptual approaches  and  provide  for  unlquS 
visual  solutions  In  graphics,  ceramlca,  tex- 
tiles, and  metalwork.  The  first  session  wlU 
be  led  by  craftsmen  in  each  of  these  media 
who  have  demonstrated  ^>eclal  photo  orien- 
tation In  the  development,  desig;n  and/or 
creation  of  their  work. 

The  particular  coordinating  factor  during 
the  2nd  and  3rd  periods — July  14  to  Au- 
gi]st  dp — wlU  be  the  African-American  theme. 
Toward  this  end,  aU  tbe  departments  will  be 
supervised  by  African  and  Afro-American 
craftsmen.  The  sessions  as  a  whole  will  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  some  examination  of 
African-American  relationships  within  tbe 
field  of  crafts  and  should  reveal  some  excit- 
ing motivations  for  both  art  and  ethnic  re- 
search. We  believe  that  students  and  teachers 
of  tbe  crafts  In  this  country  would  reap  sub- 
stcottial  benefit  from  mate  direct  and  exten- 
sive exposure  to  the  ethnic  and  cultural 
values  of  African  craftsmanahlp.  We  also  feel 
that  the  black  American  craftsman  ahoiUd 
share  more  fully  tn  the  growing  vltaUty  of 
tbe  crafts  movement  In  tbe  United  Statee. 

To  translate  these  related  ideas  Into  ac- 
tion, Haystack  will  present  a  special  summer 
workshop  emphasizing,  close  contact  between 
visiting  artiste,  students  and  resident  faculty. 
There  will  be  one  three -week  session  under 
African  teachers  and  another  under  Amer- 
ican i>lack  teachers.  One  week  bftween  the 
twp  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  cultural  ex- 
change for  all  students  and  teachers;  this 
wUl  provide  a  forum  for  examination  at  cur- 
rent ideas  and  trends  among  black  American 
craftsmen  and  leaders  of  native  African 
crafts.  Appropriate  music,  dance,  flims,  read- 
ings and  exhibitions  wlU  be  programmed  for 
this  interval. 

The  final  period,  September  1  to  20,  vrlll 
extend  the  traditional  range  of  courses  and 
expand  the  ideology  at  Haysta<A  with  such 
polar  pursuits  as  a  wocksbop  in  Plastics  and 
general  researches  tn.  teleologlcal  purpose — 
let's  say,  exercise  ifx  liima,  study  of  Wlnd- 
mffls,  review  of  Future  Attemattves  for  shel- 
ter, feeding,  clothing— conoelved  as  an  Im- 
sglned  outreach  for  basic  er«^.  The  regular 
shops  for  ceramlBB,  glaas,  graphics.  Jewelry. 
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weaving  and  photography  will  function  In- 
dependently iUlowlng  for  wmTimiim  concen- 
tration If  one  wishes  to  focus  exclusively  on 
a  single  area.  Each  studio  will  be  led  by  a 
master  craftsman.  Tbe  additional  program 
of,  leoturce,  films  and  seminars  which  are 
features  of  evening  meetings — often  Intro- 
ducing visiting  professionals  who  are  promi- 
nent representatives  of  ttie  various  disci- 
plines?—will  add. a  rich  potentUU  for  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  opinion. 

STAZKMXNT  rC«  ATRO-AMIBICAN  SXSSION 

Somebody  went  toiil  did  It.  At  last,  the 
black  cMnmunlty  has  been  recognized  in  and 
by  tbe  aoth  century  craft  world.  Some  mem- 
bers of  that  world  may  sigh  with  reUef  of  a 
Job  well  done.  But,  for  us;  the  black  crafts 
people,  current  and  yet  to  come,  our  reaction 
might  weU  be,  "OK.  so  now  what?"  If  the 
UJ8.  craft  wortd,  for  so  long  a  cMupletely 
white  phenomenon,  will  listen,  as  we  hope  it 
will,  perhaps  we  can  answer  that  question  in 
terms  of  real  black  need. 

To  much  of  white  America,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  the  white  American  craftsman,  a  long 
intimate  association  with  black  experience  Is, 
sadly,  a  rare  happening.  We  would  like  to 
lead  members  of  me  white  community  across 
the  tracks  with  us — to  show  everyone  how 
we  all  may  develop  and  be  Included  In  a 
craft  wortd  that  responds  to  more  than  Just 
limited  needs. 

We  want  to  show  the  similarities  between 
tbe  black  American  craftsman  and  his 
African  counterpart  but,  more  important, 
we  hope  to  make  clear  that  while  both  ^are 
common  craft  beginnings  and,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, a  common  motivation,  the  American 
black  craftsman  has  bis  own  unique  culture 
simply  becavise  of  the  long  term  survival  In 
America. 

We  would  like  to  show  the  validity  of 
emphasizing  utility  In  craft  making  as 
against  purely  conceptual  considerations.  It 
is  important  to  iinderatand  the  distinction 
between  tbe  African  crafts,  from  which  black 
American  crafts  may  have  taken  its  source, 
and  tbe  stereotyjw  of  the  American  contem- 
porary art/craft  scene — the  former  subserv- 
ing a  ritual  necessity,  tbe  latter  a  gratuitous 
lndlvld\ial  expression — and  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion if  viable,  day  to  day  craft  work  for  f\inc- 
tlon  may  not  be  more  basic  to  present  day 
black  needs  than  the  production  of  crafts  as 
"Spectator  Art." 

With  economic  survtval  leading  to  social/ 
political  independence  being  one  of  the  great- 
est needs  in  the  black  community,  it  be- 
hooves ua  to  make  a  strong  Unk  between 
craft  activity  and  everyday  life.  Contrary  to 
much  current  persuasion,  purely  funk  or 
camp  craft/art  may  not  strengthen  that  link. 
"Economic  Development,"  the  newest  phrase 
heard  in  growing  circles,  could  Just  be  more 
real  to  the  black  craftsperson  than  anything 
else. 

Considering  the  number  of  craftspeople 
looking  for  an  aMo^iatlve  to  the  teach-to-eat 
syndrome,  the  Afro-American  session  may  be 
very  tUnely.  The  presence  of  rtgnlficant  black 
representation  for  the  first  time  In  Haystack 
history  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  both 
black  and  white  communities  to  explore  an 
alternative  very  directly  and  very  intensely. 
We  have  a  long  viray  to  go  before  black  needs 
are  met  and  blacks  participate  more  fully  In 
the  craft  world.  This  Is  a  beginning.  Allen 
Fannin,  Coordinator. 
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Mailliard  has  resigned  from  the  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  after  21  years  of  out- 
standing service  to  our  country.  Although 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  him 
personally  for  only  4  years,  I  am  mind- 
ful of  his  long  and  useful  career  in  public 
service,  both  here  in  Washington  and  in 
our  State  of  California. 

I  v?ill  always  be  grateful  to  Bill  for  the 
valuable  assistsmce  he  gave  me  when  I 
was  a  freshman  Member.  Although  he 
was  a  member  of  the  other  party,  I  al- 
ways felt  free  to  consult  with  him  on  any 
subject,  and  he  always  gave  me  good 
counsel. 

In  the  short  time  I  have  known  Bill 
Mailliard,  I  have  come  to  respect  his 
great  ability  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs,  to  which  he  has  devoted  most  of 
his  attention. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  although  Bill 
is  leaving  the  Congress,  he  will  not  be 
leaving  public  life.  I  am  sure,  because  of 
Bill's  background  in  foreign  affairs  and 
his  talent  &s  a  public  servant,  that  he 
will  do  an  excellent  job  as  the  permanent 
representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States.  I 
anticipate  that  it  will  be  only  the  first 
step  toward  a  greater  career  in  the  diplo- 
matic world  for  Bill  Mailliard. 


HON.  BILL  MAILLIARD 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

Oy   CALIVOBNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  like 
my  colleagues,  I  greatly  r^ret  that  Bill 


A  CLOSED  MEETING  ON  THE  PRIVT- 
LEOE  OP  SOUCmNG  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES  FOR  FUNDS 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBa 
Thursday,  March  28,  1974 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  advisory 
committee  of  the  Civil  Service  Cwnmls- 
sion  Intends  to  meet  behind  closed  doors 
next  week  to  review  the  requests  of  na- 
tional voluntary  agencies  to  participate 
in  the  on-the-job  fundraisir^  solicita- 
tion program  for  Federtd  employees. 

An  announcement  in  today's  Federal 
Register  says  the  Committee  on  Private 
Voluntary  Agency  Eligibility  will  hold  a 
closed  meeting  at  1:30  p.m.  Tuesday, 
April  2,  to  review  applications  for  fimd- 
raising  privileges  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  voluntary  organizations  to  the 
Commission,  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  eligibility  of  these  agencies  to 
participate  in  the  Federal  fundraising 
program. 

This  committee  has  been  around  a 
long  time — it  was  established  on  Oc- 
tober 19,  1961 — and  its  most  recent 
meeting — on  May  22.  1973 — was  closed 
to  the  public,  too,  so  perhaps  that  has 
been  its  regiilar  practice.  In  any  case, 
this  committee  is  now  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act,  and  the  meeting  notice  I 
have  dted  appears  not  to  comply  with  it. 
in  two  ways: 

First.  The  law  requires  timely  notice 
of  meetings,  even  closed  ones,  which  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  in- 
terprets to  mean  not  less  than  7  days 
notice.  Today's  annotmcement  fails  to 
meet  that  stiuidard. 

Second.  Tlie  law  says  a  meeting  can  be 
closed  if  It  will  be  "concerned  with  mat- 
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ten"  which  the  Freedom  of  Inf  onnatlm 
Act  exempts  from  mandatory  diBcHoeore. 
However,  no  exemption  la  ^pedfled  In  the 
notice,  making  It  Impossifaie  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  public  to  know  whether  tlie 
matters  to  be  discussed  qualify  for  ex- 
emption, and  hence  to  challenge  the  do- 
aure  decUdon  on  grounds  that  they  do 
not  qualify. 

At  first  Uush.  vnillcatloi^  from  na- 
tUmal  voluntary  agencies  for  the  privi- 
lege of  soliciting  funds  from  Fednal  em- 
Idoyees  do  not  Kppenr  to  qualify  for  the 
FOI  Act  exemptions  covering  InterofBce 
memorandums,  trade  secrets,  national 
defense  matten,  or  any  of  the  others. 

The  text  of  the  meeting  notice  follows: 
ClvU    Servlos    OommlMlon.  CoraznlttM  on 
PrlTkt*  Voluntary  Agency  BUglbfltty 
Mom  or  Ci<obb>  itxKmm 

PurauA&t  to  th«  proTlsloaa  at  ■action  10  of 
Pub.  L.  93-^*88,  effsotlv*  Juiuwy  8,  1978,  no- 
tice Is  lieteby  given  that  the  Ccanmlttee  on 
FrlTAte  V(dunt«ry  Agency  KUgibUlty  wUl  ludd 
a  eloMd  meeting  on  Aprtl  3,  1974.  Ill*  meet- 
ing wUl  be  beld  in  Boom  BS33.  ClvU  Servloe 
OommlMlon  BnlKllng,  1800  X  Street  MW.. 
Washington,  DjO..  begtnniag  at  1 :80  p  jn.  and 
ending  at  appwnrtmately  4:80  pjn. 

Tbe  Committee'!  pitnary  responslblUty  Is 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  COuUrman 
of  tbe  ClvU  Service  Commission  regarding 
eligibility  of  national  vtfluntary  agencies  to 
participate  In  the  Federal  fund-raising  pro- 
gram. At  this  meeting  the  Committee  wUl 
review  applications  for  fund-raising  prlvl- 
legae  which  have  been  submitted  by  ^un- 
tary  oganlutlons  to  the  Conmilaslon  in  oom- 
pllance  with  the  Federal  Fund-Balslng 
Manual. 

"nie  meeting  will  be  closed  to  the  public 
under  a  determination  to  do  so  made  under 
the  provisions  of  section  10(d)  of  Pub.  L.  02- 
483.  Additional  information  concerning  this 
meeting  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the 
Office  of  the  Chairman.  VS.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  IBOO  ■  Street,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

XBvmoKATOa, 
Ajsiatant  to  the  Chairman. 
[FB  Doc.  74-7136  Filed  8-27-74;   8:48  am] 


LEmXR  TO  THE  EDITOR 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROTHILL 

or  vnomu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BSPBEBXMTATIVXS 

Thur$da9,  March  28.  1974 

Mr.  BROTHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  attached  letter  Is  submitted 
for  Inclusloo  In  the  Conraussioiiu.  Rao- 
ORD  at  the  request  of  my  omstitiwnt. 
John  W.  Ecklln.  as  a  foUowup  to  his  pre- 
vious letter  which  appeared  In  the  Rac- 
ORO  under  date  ct  February  1, 1974: 

IilR^  TO  THB  BDROB 

I  am  amaiwd  and  encouraged  by  the  con- 
cern and  ingenuity  of  U  of  lid  readers  erf 
The  Diamondback.  Tna  the  bllikd  ad  "Bntn 
Tsaesr"  wtalcH  ran  m  tbe  Feb.  18.  1974  lame 
I  have  already  heard  from  34  leedms.  "Brain 
Taaeer"  gave  eome  of  the  sclentmc  basis  (or 
peges  E874B  and  B6780  In  the  13  Sept  78  Con- 
grseslnnsl  Beocrd.  "UkgnetlBn  As  A  Foww 
Souroe." 

to  aU  Bsadets  of  Tbrn  DImiMidbaek  and 
nqpoodsnts,  please  be  advlisd  Z  know  about 
the  flnt  law  of  ttMRnodyBamJcB  and  do  not 
boUave  it  has  been  vlotote«  for  tao  obviooa 
nasoaa:  l.  Than  la  eoany  m  a  magnetii 
Held.  2.  l^irlngs  prevent  absat  or  tbennody. 
namlo  loss.  The  aeoond  laww  obnoudy  wrong 
ae  nonMUy  when  a  magnet  attnots  a  pleoe 
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of  iron,  the  iron  is  moved  and  there  la  heat 
generated  from  an  inevitable  Impact  which 
tdianges  the  total  energy  of  the  universe 
Without  in  any  measurable  way  rh«ngitig  the 
magnet. 

Another  approach  Is — Kzeept  in  "one" 
case,  wlienever  you  attatfi  a  magnet  to  a 
window  or  other  non-ma^ietie  material  and 
move  another  similar  magftet,  steel  ball,  steel 
qirlngs  or  piece  of  flat  Iron  wlthm  this 
magnet's  field.  AliL  force*  wUl  be  oonserva- 
tlve.  The  exception  is  to  have  qnrings  ar- 
ranged so  they  are  oonyresiud  as  the  magnet 
attracts  tbe  steal  ball  hagaentally  ALMOST 
to  it.  Mow  when  you  insect  the  flat  iron  be- 
tween tbe  steti  ball  and  the  magnet,  the 
fOroee  an  the  ball  are  no  longer  conserva- 
tive. The  iron  absorbs  moit  of  the  magnet's 
field,  the  steel  ball  Is  no  longer  as  strongly 
magnetised  and  tbe  springs  r^wl  the  steel 
ball.  It  la  strange  but  the  "shape"  of  Iron 
detttmlnee  whether  it  beoomes  a  good  tem- 
porary magnet  or  a  good  shield. 

Finally — we  should  be  tfaAbing  Uds  mag- 
nets repel  much  further  than  they  attract 
because  it  is  Interesting,  intriguing  and  is  a 
scientiflo  fact  and  not  necessarUy  because 
the  difference  may  someday  be  harnessed  as 
useful  energy.  f 

Sincerely,  I 

JORK  W.  KCKLIN. 


DOCUMENTS  SHOW  BtG  OIL  CARTEL 
RESTRICTS  PROPUCTION  TO 
RAISE  PRICES 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF  TZKMXSaKS 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  B£PRB8£NTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28.  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
documents  from  the  files  of  Standard 
OH  Co.  of  Callfomlai— Socal — ^reveals 
that  big  oil  companies  have  acted  to  re- 
strict the  production  of  oil  in  an  attempt 
to  keep  prices  high. 

An  article  written  by  Jerry  Landauer 
and  published  March  27,  1974,  in  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  reports  that  the 
Standard  Oil  documents  reveal  that  oil- 
men became  worried  some  years  ago  that 
growing  oil  surpluses  would  depress 
prices. 

8<une  oilmen  took  action  to  reduce 
surpluses  by  restricting  production  and 
this  action  could  w^  be  responsible  for 
today's  oil  shortage,  according  to  the 
newspaper  report. 

The  oil  surplus,  or  idle  capacity  as  it 
l8  known  in  the  trade,  stood  at  about  6 
million  barrels  a  day  in  the  esirly  I960's 
But  In  1968-69  the  idle  capacity  shrunk 
to  4  million  barrels  per  day,  and  It  fen 
to  Bcro  in  1978.  according  to  the  article. 

Because  of  the  intenest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
matter,  I  place  in  the  Ricosd  herewith 
the  article  by  Mr.  Landaver  entitied  "Not 
Long  Ago,  It  Was  Too  Much  Petroleiun 
That  Upset  Oil  Finns."   i 

The  article  foUows:      | 
Not  1,01*0  Ago,  It  Was  Too  Mxtch  PiTROLruM 

That   TJpskt   On.   FntMS — Secbst   Rxposts 

Show   Sous   Movzd   To   Cut   Pbodttctiok 

TtTiNo  To  Kksp  PaiCKs  0i>— Hoodwinkimg 

Iraq's  Leaders 

(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

WAaHDnrroN. — Among  oilmen  nowadays, 
the  talk  is  all  of  shortages.  And  the  industry's 
publicity  broadsides  teU  again  and  again  how 
ahortages  might  have  been  prevented. 

•The  fuel  Industry  has  been  warning  .  .  . 
for  the  past  decade."  a  Ou)f  0&  Oozp.  news- 
paper ad  says,  "that  if  goTenunent  legula- 
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tlons  continued  to  keep  oQ  and  natural  gas 
pdces  at  levels  too  low  t4  generate  ci^ittal 
needed  to  find  more  oU  and  gas,  our  nstkm 
woiUd  eventuaUy  ran  sbocfc." 

During  most  of  the  past  decade,  however, 
some  oilmen  were  actuaUy  worrying  in  pri- 
vate not  about  Impendiag  shortagee  but 
about  oU  surpluses  that  could  depress  prices 
and  profits.  And  sofaoe  international  opoaton 
were  considering  or  takli«  action  to  head 
off  such  sutplusee — action  that  may  have 
contributed  to  today's  slKxrtages.  Xvidance 
for  this  conclusion  cornea  from  secret  UJS. 
government  reports  on  activltlee  of  various 
oU  companies  and  from  tbe  files  of  Stand- 
ard OU  Co.  of  California,  loiown  as  SocaL 

"The  overhang  of  surplus  crude  avails'* 
(shorthand  for  "avaUaUlities")  "is  very 
large."  according  to  a  forfoast  prepared  by 
Socal's  economics  department  in  December 
1968.  The  doeiunant  projected  a  large  po- 
tential stuplus"  through  1078,  and  it  pr»- 
dlcted  even  more  troul>leeome  exoesasa 
through  1978,  when  the  iezpected  flow  of 
Arctic  oil.  on  top  of  immiient  new  produc- 
tion In  Australia  and  strong  grovrth  in  In- 
donesia, would  be  "extendli^  and  magnify- 
ing surplus  supply  problems." 
iWiAKHaa  ht  ovrpirr 

With  such  a  dire  future  tn  mind,  the  com- 
pany's economists  proposed  strong  measures 
to  prevent  an  oversiipply — though  Socsl  con- 
tends this  was  only  a  paper  exercise.  At  a  time 
when  oU-produclng  countries  were  demand- 
ing ever-bigger  output  to  lift  their  national 
incomes,  the  Socal  men  urged  cutbacks  in 
most  of  the  foreign  lands  where  UJ3.  com- 
panies operate. 

The  company  economists  proposed  slashing 
total  1969  output  from  the  level  of  "indi- 
cated availability"  in  Egypt.  Nigeria,  Libya. 
Latin  America  and  Indonesia;  such  reduction. 
they  figured,  would  permit  "politically  pala- 
table" growth  of  produGtlon  tn  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Iran,  where  Socal  and  some  sister  com- 
panies are  most  heavily  invested.  "Pressures 
will  exist  to  continue  to  j>roduce  In  many 
areas  In  excess  of  market  requirements,"  they 
warned. 

The  oil  economists  also  assumed  that  all 
the  major  tatemational  eompanlea  would 
act  concurrently  to  hold  production  down 
rather  than  see  prices  drof .  And  their  pre- 
diction of  indus^  production  behavior  in 
1969  was  remarkably  prescl^t.  Thoue^  they 
missed  wUdly  In  a  couple  tf  countries,  their 
error  for  the  Eastern  HeQUsphere  and  for 
the  entire  non-Oommudlst  world  was 
roughly  1%. 

"If  o  coLUBcnvx  omntaKAnoirs" 

James  B.  O'Brien.  Socal's  vice  president 
for  legal  affairs,  warns  against  drawing 
conclusions.  He  says  the  forecast  of  supply 
and  demand  was  mertly  a  '•think  piece" 
lacking  much  significance  and  tmreiated  to 
management  decisions. 

"This  was  only  one  aa^easment  by  one 
company,"  Mr.  O'Brien  sm.  rrhere  wsra 
no  ooUecttve  determlatloni.  .  .  .  There  is 
no  international  oU  cartel.  ...  So  it  would 
be  a  big  mistake  to  saltvaHs  too  much  over 
this  pleoe  of  paper.  .  .  .  bimmlt.  we  thint- 
we've  done  a  darn  good  Job  of  bringing  on  to 
the  American  people."  ' 

StlU.  the  company's  persistent  worry  about 
oversupply  ("The  worry  was  no  different  t^**" 
it  had  been  for  five  or  10  years."  aays 
C.  J.  Carlton,  manager  of  gocal's  economics 
department,  who  signed  tlje  1968  forecast) 
oould  explain  a  basic  demic^ment:  The 
major  International  companies  have  per- 
mitted spare  production  ngMclty  to  "^r*"*: 
in  recent  years. 

m  the  eaily  19808,  this  idle  capacity 
available  to  meet  luexpeotcld  demand  in  tbe 
non-Communist  w<vld  stood  at  rouglily  alx 
mOlion  barrels  a  day.  Oilman  than  saw  t^«f 
standby  reserve  as  pem^ttlag  them  to  nego 
tlate  in  a  liard-npsed  isay  'With  «<«i««~««g 
governments  of  tbe  productoc  states;  as  an 
Exxon  vice  pzeaidait,  Oeca^^  T.  Pten?.  mja. 
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"We  bad  alternatives,  and  when  you  have 
alternatives  you  have  strength." 
Mxvxa  uNLnarxD 

But  In  1968-88  the  idle  ci4>acity  feU  below 
foiur  million  barrels  a  day.  and  it  dropped  to 
zero  in  1973  as  demand  rose.  So  when  Arab 
states  began  Imposing  production  limits,  the 
companies  lacked  capacity  elsewhere  to 
compensate  in  part  for  the  cutbacks  or  to 
back  their  bargaining  about  prices.  "Today, 
even  if  there  were  no  political  limitations  on 
production,  there  would  still  be  essentially 
sero  spare  capacity  world-wide,"  ICr. 
Plercy  recently  told  a  Senate  subcommittee 
headed  by  Democrat  Frank  Church  of 
Idaho. 

Indeed,  as  the  Socal  document  suggests, 
the  Arab  states  may  now  be  doing  to  the  in- 
dustrialized West  Just  about  what  Western 
oil  companies  did  for  decade:  limiting  pro- 
duction in  order  to  prop  prices  up.  *'We 
can't  expect  to  get  unlimited  production 
from  the  Middle  East  again,"  laments  Allen 
E.  Murray,  vice  president  of  Mobil  OU  Corp. 

In  fact,  the  big  companies'  long-time 
infiuence  over  foreign  productlcgu  18.  gen- 
erally bemg  reversed  now  that,  "there's  a 
stiler'B  market  for  oB.  Not  only  Arab  re- 
gimes but  govMiunents  from  mdoneaia  to 
veneaotia  are  demanding  and  getting  more 
contnd  over  production,  mora  involvement 
in  processing  and  marketing  and  a  bigger 
share  of  tbe  proceeds  from  each  barrel  sold. 

In  the  recent  past,  especiaUy  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  the  situation  was  far  different.  Vat 
the  most  part,  the  story  of  oU  tn  that  region 
Is  the  story  of  host  governments  ocmstantly 
clamoring  for  more  output  In  order  to  in- 
ersase  their  revenuea  and  of  ooncesHon- 
iKdding  oU  companies  Just  aa  often  striving 
to  keep  praduetton  down,  on  ooeaakm  by 
trickery. 

In  Iraq.  accmtUng  to  a  secret  VS.  gov- 
ernment report,  a  venture  of  five  Western 
firms  known  aa  Iraq  Fetrideum  Co.  actuaUy 
(toilled  wells  to  the  wrong  depths  and  em- 
ployed bulldones  to  cover  up  others,  all  m 
hopes  of  hoodwinking  the  Baghdad  govern- 
ment. "Iraq  Petroleum  Oo.  plugged  these 
wttUa  and  didnt  (flasslfy  them  because  the 
availabiUty  of  such  information  would  have 
made  the  oon4>anylB  haEgaming  position 
with  Iraq  more  troublesome,"  the  report 
saya.  (The  partners  in  the  Iraq  Petroleum 
Oo.  were  Bxxon.  MobU.  Boyal  Dutch  Shell. 
British  Pstnderui  and  Oompagnie  Ftancaiae 
dee  Petroles.) 

In  Iran,  a  consortium  that  includea  the 
so-called  seven  sisters  of  intematicmal  oU 
(Socal,  Texaoo,  Oulf,  MobU,  Bxxxm,  SheU 
and  British  Petroleiun)  frequently  resisted 
the  Shah's  entreatlea  for  more  production, 
entreaties  delivered  to  oilmen  even  on  Swiss 
ski  slopes  during  royal  vacaUona.  To  give 
the  appearance  of  rlsUig  output,  tlie  consor- 
tium at  (me  point  shifted  its  reporting  year 
from  the  Christlaa  to  tbe  Iranian  calendar 
(March  to  March) .  And  instead  of  producing 
more  for  Western  markets  already  deemed 
to  be  glutted,  tlie  oonaortlxmi  agreed  to  seU 
oU  to  tbe  Iranian  government — ^wlth  tlie  un- 
derstanding that  It  couldn't  be  resold  to 
compete  with  the  consortium's  oU;  thus  re- 
stricted, the  shah  bartered  with  Communist 
countries. 

(The  1964  con8ortl\im  agreement,  dis- 
closed for  the  first  time  by  Sen.  Church's 
subcommittee  last  month,  permitted  any 
combination  of  companies  owning  at  least 
30%  of  the  ooBsortiiun  to  set  its  total  output 
at  any  chosen  level— as  long  as  that  level 
was  lees  than  the  production  desired  by  the 
remaining  consortium  members.) 

. . .  the  oonsorttam's  cocdness  toward  a  pro- 
posed pipeline  running  from  non-Arab  Iran 
through  Turkey — a  pipeline  tliat  could  have 
protected  industrialised  oountrlee  against 
Arab  interruption  of  oil  suppllea.  Companies 
belonging  to  tbe  consortium  didnt  want  the 
pipeline,  apparently  because  they  feared  tlie 
shah  might  "forae"  them  to  deliver  too  much 
oU  thereby. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Major  prospective  user  is  contrary."  ac- 
cording to  a  coded  1967  cable  sent  to  plpe- 
llne-bulldlng  Bechtel  Corp.  in  San  Francisco 
from  a  company  scout  in  Iran.  "Believe  real 
reason  is  .  .  .  that  MFU  do  (sic)  not  relish 
being  forced  to  more  putthru  at  expense  of 
member's  global  Interests."  ("Putthru"  Is 
jargon  for  oil  to  be  delivered  by  way  of  the 
proposed  pipeline.) 

Similar  forebodings  following  the  big 
strike  on  Alaska's  North  &l(^>e  prompted 
California  Standard's  economics  department 
to  draw  up  an  illustrative  model  of  "what 
might  occur"  to  "accommodate"  Arctic  oU 
by  1973.  Tbe  posslbUltles,  as  outlined  in  a 
paper  dated  August  1968.  included  reducing 
total  oU  production  in  California  by  70.000 
barrels  a  day  and  cutting  XJJB.  Imports  from 
Canada  by  60,000  barrels  a  day. 

A    THREAT    IN    ATRICA 

The  economists  warned  that  "absorbing 
this  production  wUl  require  many  dUBcult 
decisions,"  not  only  by  companies  liaving 
big  stakes  on  the  North  Slope  but  by  "all  of 
the  indvistry.  However,  tliere  is  the  opportu- 
nity and  time  for  the  many  adjustments  to 
be  made. . . ." 

Production  from  Africa,  especially  Libya, 
posed  a  more  immediate  threat  to  stable  oU 
prices.  According  to  tbe  Socal  forecast  of 
December  1968.  production  m  Libya  could 
rise  from  2.691,000  barrels  a  day  in  1968  to 
an  "indicated"  8.588.000  barrels  a  day  In 
1969,  mostly  Iiecause  smaUer  U.S.  firms  had 
gained  a  foothold  and  were  pimiping  without 
restraint. 

"Hie  problem  of  aooommodating  a  large 
potential  surplus  of  crude  in  1980  and  over 
the  five  years  to  1973  became  very  apparent 
when  we  tabled  our  estimates,  aUoirtng  for 
production  in  many  countrlee  at  indicated 
availabUtty,"  the  economists  adTiaed  Socal's 
management.  "If  production  grew  at  Indi- 
cated avaUabUity  In  most  countries  outrtde 
of  the  Middle  Bast,  prodnotlon  In  the  Uttar 
area  would  likely  deeUne  In  1989  vwaus 
1988." 

Si^  a  decline  was  oonsldered  intolam- 
l^s  iMcause  the  shah  and  the  king  ot  Saudi 
Arabia,  both  hooked  on  the  ezpectatlaa  of 
rising  revenues,  weren't  about  to  accept 
lower  production.  Irritating  tbe  monarebs 
might  endanger  the  Arablan-Amerioan  OU 
Oow  (Socal,  Bxxcm,  Texaoo  and  MobU)  and 
the  Iran  ooosortiuin.  which  Includas  aU  four 
Aramco  partneiB.  But  extracting  enough  oQ 
from  Saudi  Arabia  or  Iran  to  please  the  sov- 
ereigns meant  aggravating  oversupply  prob- 
lems. 

SLICINO  ELSKWBKSK 

The  company  economists  dealt  with  this 
dilemma  after  discussions  with  W.  K.  Mor- 
ris, then  chief  of  Socal's  foreign  advisory 
staff.  Next  to  their  table  showing  the  availa- 
bmty  of  oU  from  various  countries  the  plan- 
nen  prepared  a  second  table  projecting  1969 
production  outbacks  of  900,000  barrels  a  day 
for  Libya,  300,000  barrels  a  day  for  Nigeria, 
25.000  barrels  for  Egypt.  100,000  for  Indone- 
sia and  100,000  for  Latin  American  countries 
other  than  Venezuela. 

But  then  "further  adjustments"  outside 
the  Persian  Gulf  region  were  found  to  be 
necessary.  Aceordmgly,  the  economioa  de- 
partment considered  it  "appropriate"  to 
sUce  produotton  elsewhere  mora  deeply 
(Libya  was  the  chief  loeer  this  time)  and  to 
aUow  the  shah  and  king  140.000  and  70,000 
barrels  a  day  more,  respectively. 

"The  downward  raviaions  or  adjustments 
of  crude  production  in  Libya  and  Nigeria  for 
1969  were  made  on  the  assumption  that 
major  companies  with  large  interests  In  the 
Middle  East  would  be  required  to  modarate 
their  llftinga  from  Libya  and  Nigeria  In 
ord«r  to  malntatn  poUtleally  palatable 
growth  in  their  liftings  from  the  Bflddle 
Bast,"  tbe  eeooomie  analysis  explains. 

"Some  eompaniee,  however,  such  as  Oc- 
cidental, Continental,  Marathon  and  others, 
without  large  Intereata  In  the  Middle  Bast, 
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will  be  under  heavy  pressure  to  expand  pro- 
duction rapidly  and  therefore  aren't  likely 
to  limit  their  Libyan  liftings.  Their  Libyan 
oU  will  be  competing  vigorously  with  the 
majors'  oU  from  the  Middle  East  and  Af- 
rica." 


WIOD  COMPUT-A-RIDE  MAKES  GET- 
TING THERE  NOT  A  PAIN  IN  THE 
GAS 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

or  noKiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28,  1974 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  frustration  from  waiting  in  line 
for  gas.  I  am  happy  to  share  with  you 
and  my  fellow  colleagues  this  fine  ex- 
ample of  community  spirit  which  was 
recently  displayed  by  the  WIOD  radio 
station  in  Miami.  Fla. 

Last  November  when  President  Nixon 
announced  that  the  United  States  was 
experiencing  a  gas  shortage  and  called 
on  all  citizens  to  volimtarily  take  meas- 
ures to  conserve  energy,  WIOD  officials 
decided  to  initiate  a  computer-matched 
carpoollng  program  called  "Comput-a- 
ride." 

Below  are  the  contents  of  a  letter  I 
received  in  my  district  ofllce  from  the 
prtxnotion  manager  of  Station  WIOD 
which  explains  how  comput-a-ride  oper- 
ates. 

Miami.  Fla..  February  It.  1974. 

DxAR  Sir:  Goznput-a-rlde.  a  project  to 
match  Dade  and  Broward  County  commut- 
•IB  into  carpools  by  computer,  is  WIOD's 
major  publlo  service  for  1974.  The  co-spon- 
aor  Is  tbe  particijiatlng  computer  firm.  Auto- 
matic Data  Processing. 

When  President  Nixon  addressed  the  na- 
tion about  the  energy  situation  early  m  No- 
vember, we  adopted  tills  endeavor  and 
planned  our  strategy.  The  purpoee  of  Oom- 
put-a-rlde  is  to  help  solve  three  of  the  most 
preeslng  ocxnmunlty  problems  in  Southeast 
Florida:  To  lessen  the  severity  of  the  energy 
crisis  by  putting  more  people  into  fewer 
cars.  Tlo  help  reduce  traffic  congestion.  To 
assist  in  cleaning  up  the  air  by  reducing  ex- 
haust emissions. 

In  addition  to  tlieee  community  goals, 
forming  a  carpool  wlU  save  the  average  con- 
sumer money.  And  over  a  period  of  a  year  the 
savings  can  be  substantial. 

On  January  6  WIOD  began  asking  its  lis- 
teners if  they  needed  help  in  forming  car- 
pools.  Those  who  were  interested  received 
Comput-a-rlde  applications. 

As  we  were  making  announcements  on  our 
own  air.  we  contacted  area  chambers  of  com- 
merce asking  them  to  support  our  project. 
Then  with  the  support  of  the  Greater  Miami 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  tbe  Greater  Fort 
Lauderdale  Chamber  of  Commerce,  tbe 
Greater  HoUywood  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Miami  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
others  we  wrote  to  the  key  employers  in 
Dade  and  Broward  County.  Each  employer 
received  a  rettirn  postcard  on  which  lie  could 
indicate  the  number  of  applications  to  cover 
his  employees. 

We  have  sent  out  nearly  1,000  letters,  and 
we  will  continue  this  project  for  another 
month  or  so.  These  letters  and  our  an- 
nouncements have  resiUted  in  requests  for 
70,000  i^ipUeations.  Thus  far,  some  938  have 
bewi  llIliBd  out  and  returned. 

The  above  flguraa  increase  by  the  hour. 
For  example,  Just  this  afternoon  60  more 
applications  were  returned.  And  we  received 
requests  for  mwe  than  3,000  appUeations. 

We  have  also  begun  a  heavy  advertising 
schedule— full-page   newspi4>er  ads   and  a 
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month  of  TV  coznm«rclftIa.  Before  the  year 
iB  over  we  shall  have  spent  (Including  pur- 
chued  media,  our  own  public  service  spots, 
computer  time,  prlntlzkg.  etc.)  more  than 
9300.000. 

I  have  attached  a  copy  of  o\ir  application. 
'We  are  asklag  for  grid  ortglnatlon  and  grid 
destination.  But  we  will  use  ^p  code  for 
■origination  to  fsaiUtate  mateh-ups  early  In 
the  project.  However,  our  program  and  our 
grid  system  are  constructed  In  such  a  way 
that  they  can  be  taken  over  by  the  Dade 
and  Broward  County  governments  If  they 
ever  get  together  on  such  a  project. 
Regards, 

MiCBAZI.  J.  COffrZLLO, 

PntmotUm  Manager. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  pe<H>le  at 
WIOD  should  be  commended  for  their 
outatanding  ciTlc-mindedness  in  volun- 
teering great  time  and  effort  to  aid  fel- 
low citizens  in  meeting  this  crisis  in  our 
country. 


APL-CIO  CJONTRIBlftTbNS  TO 
JUDICIARY  COMMTTTEE 


HON.  E.  G.  3HUSTER  . 

or   PENKSTLVAItlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdav.  March  2t.  1974 

Mr.  SHU8TER.  Mr.  Speaker,  4f«>ite 
the  widely  differing  views  on  whether  or 
not  the  President  should  be  impeached, 
or  even  what  constitutes  an  impeachable 
offense,  one  thing  that  most  people  seem 
to  agree  cm  is  that  partisan  polities  has 
no  place  in  an  impeachment  inquiry.  The 
historic  and  far-reaching  effects  of  soc^ 
an  inquiry  clearly  outweigh  any  purely 
political  considerations. 

With  this  In  mind.  aiMtctive  and  civic- 
minded  cmstttuent  of  mine,  J.  Glenn 
Benedict,  of  Chajaberrtnirg,  Pa.^  wrote  to 
the  Honorable  Petes  W.  Rodoto,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Cranmlttee, 
concerning  alleged  AFL-CIO  political 
contributions  to  the  chairman  and  other 
members  of  the  committee.  A  copy  of  this 
letter  also  went  to  the  Honorable  Edward 
HxJTCHiifsoif,  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  letters 
were  dated  February  11. 1974.  . 

Because  this  inquiry  involves  the  im- 
portance of  impartiality  on  the  part  of 
Judiciary  CtMnmlttee  members,  I  Insert 
at  this  time  Mr.  Benedict's  letter  and  en- 
closure in  the  Congsbssiohal  Record: 

FKBauAaT  11, 1974. 
Hon.  Prm  W.  Rodino, 
Hotue  Offlce  BuUdiTig. 
Wathinfton,  D.C. 

Dkah  Mb.  Rooiko:  As  your  Committee  has 
been  designated  to  investigate  possible  Im- 
peachment of  President  Mizon  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  House,  I  am  sure 
that  all  Americans  wotild  agree  that  an  In- 
vestigation of  this  kind  should  be  handled 
by  an  Impartial  committee. 

I  therefore  wish  to  caU  your  attention  to 
the  January  issue  of  the  T7.S.  News  &  World 
Report  and  especially  on  page  6,  a  photo- 
static copy  of  which  Is  encloeed  where  It  Is 
stated  that  Americans  for  Constitutional 
Action  reports  that  the  APL-CIO,  vigorously 
pro-lmDeacbment,  contributed  aboKt  9191.- 
000.00  to  the  1973  campaigns  of  ntembers 
of  your  committee  and  that  you  as  Chairman 
received  •80.923.00.  DM  yoa  and  members 
of  yotir  Committee  receive  money  as  here 
stated?  If  ytm  did,  do  ywu  feel  tbat  you  can 
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lead  an  Impartial  committee  In  a  fair  In- 
vestigation. 

If  you  deny  that  you  ot  members  of  your 
Committee  did  receive  such  campaign  sup- 
port as  alleged,  I  will  be  pleased  to  spread 
the  news  wherever  I  can. 

Please  let  me  hear  from  you. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  OlkKK  BBtXDJCT, 

Washington  Wtaspzas 

Americans  for  Constltfitlonal  Action — a 
"conaervatlTe"  group — reports  that  the  APL- 
CIO,  vigorously  pro-lmpeDchment  contrib- 
uted about  1191,000  to  the  1973  campaigns 
of  members  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, which  Is  now  sifting  charges  against 
President  Nixon.  According  to  the  ACA,  all 
but  (2,100  of  the  money  went  to  Democrats 
on  the  Committee,  with  the  biggest  chunk — 
$30,923 — sent  to  Chalrmai^  Peter  W.  Rodino, 
of  New  Jersey.  i 
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FLAWED  HOUSING  BILL 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1974 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  8TANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  recent  editorial  concerning 
the  Senate-passed  housing  bill  was 
brought  to  my  attention.  This  editorial 
points  out  many  of  the  flaws  that  are  in 
thi  Senate-passed  bill.  The  editorial  also 
reflects  many  of  my  own  ^personal 
thoiights  In  regard  to  tjiis  legislation. 

'the  Housing  Subcoimnittee  of  the 
House  has  been  meeting  for  the  last  6 
weeks  to  come  up  with  a  housing  bill  this 
year  that  will  not  be  just  a  repeat  of  the 
many  mistakes  that  have  been  made  In 
the  Tpast.'I  am  t)leftsed'1o  he  able  to  say 
ttiat  this  w^k  we  did  complete  th^  mark- 
up on  a  Better  Communities  Act  that.  In 
my  osJinion,  is  fairer,  Ampler,  and  far 
superior  to  the  Senate-passed  version. 

Fundamentally,  each  city  in  America, 
upon  the  presentation  of  a  i^n  of  com- 
munity development  ani  housing,  would 
be  eligible  for  Better  Communities  Funds. 
The  bill,  as  marked  up  in  our  subcommit- 
tee, has  practically  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  our  subcommittee.  Cities  can  set 
their  own  priorities  and  yet  it  has  an 
adequate  phaseout  formula  for  those 
cities  who  have  participated  in  model 
cities,  urban  renewals,  et  cetera,  pro- 
grams in  the  past.  It  also  recognizes,  for 
the  first  time,  the  importance  of  growth 
in  urban  counties  with  populations  of 
200,000.  or  more.  The  committee  next 
week  will  be  focusing  in  on  the  housing 
section  of  our  new  bllL    '. 

Although  no  one  can  predict  its  out- 
come, I  think  there  is  general  conceaisus 
that  this  year  we  should  ocmcenirate  on 
what  is  known  as  the  S3A  leasing  pro- 
gram. We  will  attempt  to  expand  this 
program  with  the  thought  of  concentrat- 
ing on  adequate  housing  for  the  elderly 
and  the  poor.  We  wlU  also  allow  for 
phase-in  opportunities  lor  the  adminis- 
tration's program  of  direct  cash  pay- 
ments. It  is  regrettable  that  the  pilot 
projects  on  this  subject  have  not  yet 
given  us  the  full  infoxtnation  that  we 
need.  However,  I  feel  sure  the  committee 
will  make  our  bill  flexible  enough  to  al- 
low us  to  take  a  good  Ipok  at  this  pro- 
gram. 


In  my  opinion,  a  good  housing  bill 
.should  be  a  top  priority,  in  this  session 
of  Congress.  Since  the  adinlnistration  in- 
voked  the  moratorium,  we  have  fallen  far 
behind  in  our  basic  commitment  to  pro- 
vide deceE^  houiing  In'ihis  country.  In 
order  to  get  out  a  bill  th^  year,  the  sub- 
.committee  is  under  tren^ndous  pressure 
as  far  as  time  is  concerned.  A  smaller 
bill,  limited  to  a  Better  C(Hnmimities 
Act.  a  new  housing  program,  and  long- 
overdue  changes  in  FHA  insurance  has 
the  best  chance  of  pkastng.  If  we  go  fo 
the  Christmas  tree  approach,  as  did  the 
Senate,  I  am  afraid  that  we  will  run  out 
of  time  and  that  no  bill  will  be  the  re- 
sult. The  House  bill  this  year  is  the  type 
of  legislation  that  could  show  the  coun- 
try that  a  Congress  controlled  by  one 
party  and  an  administrdtton  of  another 
has  put  their  selfish  interests  aside  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  comitiy.  The 
bill  that  win  pass  C<?ng^e88  has  to  be  a 
comproniJse.ou  the  f»art  of  everyone.  I, 
personally,  plaor  to  spcaad,  the  days  and 
weeks  immediately  ahead, to  help  assure 
passage  of  a  blU>  that  can  pass  the  Con- 
gress and  be  signed  by  the  9resident. 

Mr.  ^)eaker.  I  am  enclosing  the  recent 
editorial  by  the  CleTdahd  Press  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

[Editorial  from  the  Clsvland  Press, 
,    Mar.  18. 197*  ] 

FlAWXD  HotIBIN«  RXU. 

The  Housing  an*  Community  DewlM- 
ment  Bm  passed  by  the  genate  this  week 
relies  too  heavUy  on  shopworn  programs 
that  should  have  been  abandoned,  or  radi- 
cally revised,  long  before  this. 

So  much  moaey  has  be«n  frittered  away 

on    federaUy   subsidized   and    federaUy   la- 

atired  housing  In  recent  yesrs  that  Gcmgiass 

•should  be-  ready  for  a  coqqiletely  new  u>- 

proach.  •    '    ..t 

Tet  the  Senate  wants  t^  retain  some  xof 
the  same,  old  programs,   Rightly   modified. 

What  this  means,  nnfoztunateiy,  U  that 
aSd  Intended  far  the  poor  and  the  near  poor 
would  continue  to  flow  Into  the  pockets  of 
mlddlonen— realtors,  appraisers,  bankecs, 
ZBmodelers — who  make  quick  profits  on  Che 
sale  and  rental  of  houses  i  and  apartments 
to  low-Income  families. 

In  too  many  cases,  the  prcqwrtles  deterio- 
rate so  rapidly  that  the  faoaallles  ar«  forced 
to  move  out — and  the  Oavemment  Is  left 
holding  the  bag. 

The  Senate  blU  does  have  some  good 
featurea  i 

It  lumps  urban  renewal,  open-spaee, 
water-sewer  and  other  community  improve- 
ment grants  into  one  bsoad  category  so 
that  cities  can  set  thatt  own  q>endlng 
priorities.  f 

It  permits  tlM  Owrernmhnt  to  turn  ovra 
empty,  tax-deimqiient  hduses  to  "urban 
homeeteaders"  wm  to  fix  them  up  and  move 
In. 

But  there  stUl  Is  too  m«ch  fedmal  regu- 
lation of  hoiuing  and  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams and  too  little  emphasis  on  letting 
communities,  and  Individuals;  do  their  own 
thing. 

For  the  most  part,  Prasldent  Ntzon  has 
been  Indecisive  In  the  hdualng  field,  pre- 
ferring to  sit  back  and  adpe  rather  than 
propose  programs  of  his  own. 

To  his  credit,  though,  Itie  President  did 
come  up  with  a  plan  last  faU  that  oonld 
help  thousands  of  low-tnoome  famines  If  it 
ever  gets  out  of  the  ezperitnental  stage. 

The  President  wants  to  make  direct  cash 
payments  to  poor  famlllea  (it's  now  beix)« 
tried  In  10  cities)  so  they  can  find;  and 
afford  decent  housing  In  the  private  market. 

That  approach  makes  more  sense  than 
pumping  millions  of  tax  doUats  taUo  bous- 


tng  prftgiMHns  that  seem  to  benefit  ^leeula- 
toxs — sometlmas  fn  cahoots  with  corrupt 
federal  OOdaXs— at  the  sacpente  of  the  very 
people  they're  Intended  to  help. 


EARL  BUTZ  STRIKES  AGAIN 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAUrOBNIA 

-    IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28.  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  may 
come  a  time  when  it  is  again  possiUe 
to  believe  that  the  agricultural  policies 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  being 
managed  in  the  interest  of  all  the  peo- 
ple—but surely  that  time  must  await  the 
retbrement  of  the  incumbent  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  In  a  move  barely  credible 
even  in  these  increaslnidy  incredible 
montiis.  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
yesterday  announced  that  it  was  pur- 
chasing $45  million  worth  of  beef  to 
"improve  prices  to  cattle  producers  and 
feeders." 

From  those  wonderful  people  who 
brought  you,  hamburger  at  $1.10  per 
poimd  has  tmis.oome  another  lesson  in 
the  one-way-only  economics  of  the 
Nixon  administration.  When  supermar- 
ket prices  were  surging  to  a  20-percent 
yearly  gttln  during  1973.  consmners  were 
counseled  on  the  deUcate  workings  of  free 
markets  in  farm  products,  markets  far 
too  fngile  and  comphci^ed  to  Titk  Gov- 
ernment Intervention  to  stabilize  grocery 
costs.  A  brief  and  limply  enforced  price 
"freeee"  was  the  only  sap  to  angry  con- 
sumer sentiment,  yet  even  this  half- 
hearted move  was  more  designed  "to 
teach  consumers  a  lesson"  about  the  fu- 
tlli^  of  price  controls  than  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  runaway  food  inflation. 

But  for  all  the  free  market  homilies. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  now  becomes  apparent 
thai  whenever  farm  prices  show  the 
slightest  sign  of  modenrtlng  tttim  tUeir 
present  extravagant  heigbt  the  f  u|l 
weight  and  resources  of  the  National 
Treasury  will  be  thrown  into  an  effort  to 
prop  these  prices  at  farm-pleasing  levels. 
President  Nixon  attempted  to  distort  the 
real  nature  of  this  latest  outrage  against 
shoppers  by  claiming  that  the  purchase 
of  livestock 'at  this  time  represents  a 
"bargain"  buy  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  is,  I  supixMe.  this  same-  canny, 
bargain-hunting  administration  which  Is 
currently  asking  Congress  to  spend  a  rec- 
ord $88  billion  on  national  defense. 

After  the  last  2  years  of  Mr.  Butz' 
stewardship  over  our  most  precious  and 
vital  natural  resource,  nothing  should 
probably  sruprlse  us.  llie  consequences 
of  the  Russian  grain  sales  may  have  been 
unpredictable  in  the  summer  of  1972,  but 
in  the  months  since  that  "shrewd  deal" 
was  concluded  the  administration  has 
repeatedly  acted  in  the  most  Irre^xmsible 
ways  to  bcdster  food  jcosts.  Two  mdhttis 
prior  to  the  1972  Presidential  election 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  restricted 
wheat  plantings  by  the  maximMiq  allow- 
able by  law,  even  thou^  wheat  prices — 
and  wheat  growos'  incomes — ir&e  al- 
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ready  reaching  tmprecedented  lev^.  In 
February  of  1973.  with  the  upward  spiral 
in  meat  prices  well  underway  and 
shoppers  desperately  attempting  to  se- 
cure more  reasonably  priced  protein 
soiuxes,  the  Agriculture  Department  ad- 
vised the  Nation's  breeders  to  cut  back 
production  of  broiler  chickens  In  antici- 
pation of  inadequate  poultry  prices  later 
In  the  year. 

The  record  of  agricultural  mismanage- 
ment under  the  Nixon  administration 
makes  the  recent  beef  purchase  under- 
standable, perhaps;  but  nothing  can 
make  it  iKdatable  to  the  American  wage 
earner  or  his  family.  One  congressional 
study  determined  that  it  cost  a  middle- 
income  family  almost  $1,200  more  In 
autumn  of  1973  simply  to  maintain  its 

1972  living  standards — ^most  of  this  as- 
tounding increase  caused  by  higher  gro- 
cery prices.  And  the  D^iartment  of  Labor 
calculates  that  the  food-led  inflation  of 

1973  cut  the  purchasing  power  of  work- 
ers' take  home  pay  by  3  percent  last  year, 
even  after  wage  increases  are  taken  into 
account.  For  the  American  family.  1973 
was  Just  that  kind  of  year.  And  if  Earl 
Buts  has  anything  to  say  about  It^  1974 
will  be  the  same  kind  of  year. 
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GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
CELEBRATION 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  MXW   TOKK 
or  THE  HOT7BE  OF  RKPRESXNTATIVXS 

Thursday.  March  28,  1974 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Simday,  March  31.  the  celebration  of 
Greek  ^bidependence  Day  wUI  take  place 
throughout  our  Nation.  In  New  York  City 
the^  celebration  will  be  msurked  by  the 
march  throuc^  the  streets  of  Manhatt^ 
and  other  events  throughout  the  metro- 
politan area. 

These  activities  of  the  Greek-Ameri- 
can community  of  our  city  remind  us  all 
of  the  great  culture  and  history  of  the 
Greek  people  and  their  pride  in  that  cul- 
ture and  history.  In  addition  we  in  the 
Congress  are  reminded  of  the  strength  of 
the  Greek  people  as  evidenced  by  their 
struggles  against  oppression  and  their 
will  to  be  free. 

New  York  City  is  a  home  for  many  peo- 
ple of  different  ancestries  and  the  Greek- 
American  community  within  our  city  has 
establl^ed  itself  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  great  atmosphere  of  our  exciting  and 
stimulating  metropolitan  area.  Every 
profession  can  boast  of  its  Greek-Ameil- 
can  leaders  and  their  influence  over  the 
character  of  life  in  New  York.  The  same 
Is  true  In  other  Communities  across 
America  and  for  that  reason,  it  is  ap- 
pnvriate  that  we  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  Gre^  IndepoidenoitDiiaF'lB  this 
Chamber. 

I  Jotai  my  colleagues  in  wishing  our 
Greeks  Amerlflan  friends  suoMfis  in  the 
many  activities  planned  for  this  Sun- 
day's cdebrathm  and  I  look  forward  to 
participating  &i  Hnose  events  In'our  city. 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or  FEMNSTLVAIflA 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEMTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1974 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  Houston 
appearance  on  Mtuxh  19,  President 
Nixon  said : 

When  we  speak  of  an  energy  shortage,  the 
greatest  shortage  of  energy  is  tb«  laok  at 
energy  cm  the  part  of  Congress  of  tba  Uhlted 
States  In  setting  to  wotTl  and  x)asslng  the 
legislation  that  wUl  produce  more  enargy 
In  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  find  it  very  regrettable  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  chosen  to  make  such  mislead- 
ing statements.  His  recent  attacks  on 
Congress  do  nothing  to  help  the  energy 
crisis  and  I  seriously  doubt  whether  they 
will  do  much  to  help  Mr.  Nixon.  I  believe 
that  such  taqtics  are  especially  unfor- 
tunate in  the  present  situation,  when 
the  American  public  wants  honest  an- 
swers and  plain  talk. 

Let  us  look  at  the  legislative  record 
of  this  Congress  in  regard  to  energy. 

In  November  of  last  year  Congress 
passed  the  Alaskan  pipeUne  bUl.  Ac- 
tually, both  Houses  had  passed  the  leg- 
islation in  the  summer,  but  flnal  action 
was  held  up  by  an  administration  threat 
to  veto  the  bill.  They  were  unhappy  about 
provlsians  in  the  biU  that  would 
strengthen  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

Congress  also  passed  a  bill  last  year 
directing  the  President  to  set  up  a 
mandatory  allocation  program  for  oil 
and  aii  products.  The  administration  had 
tndsted  until  very  late  in  the  game 
that  a  yoluntfiry  program  woxdd  do  the 
job. 

The  most  Important  bill  passed  by  Con- 
gress to  deal  with  the  energy  crisis  was 
the  emergency  energy  bill.  This  compre- 
hensive legislation  was  vetoed  by  the 
President  on  March  6.  primarily  because 
it  would  have  rolled  back  some  domestic 
crude  oil  prices.  The  flrst  version  of  the 
emergency  energy  biU  contained  a  wind- 
fall proflts  tax  in  place  of  the  price  roll- 
back. The  vrindf  all  proflts  tax  caused  the 
bill  to  be  flllbustered  successfully,  with 
administration  support,  in  the  Senate 
last  fall. 

In  1974,  apart  from  the  vetoed  emer- 
gency energy  bill.  Congress  has  worked 
on  several  major  bills,  some  of  which 
are  close  to  flnal  passage.  Many  of  these 
bills  are  on  the  Presidmt's  list  of  17 
proposals. 

A  look  at  the  President's  list  Is  reveal- 
ing. For  instance,  one  item,  the  windfall 
proflts  tax,  was  flllbustered  out  of  the 
emergency  energy  bill  with  White  Heose 
support.  Three  other  items  were  in  the 
flnal  wrsion  of  this  bill,  which  Mr.  Nixon 
vetoed.  They  are,  improved  unemploy- 
ment bcjpeflts,  authority  for  conserva- 
tion measures  and  rationing,  and  man- 
datory reporting  of  energy  information. 

One  item  on  the  list,  creation  of  a  Fed- 
eral Energy  AdminlstraticHi.  has  passed 
both  Houses  and  is  now  in  conference. 
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other  ttemt  are  also  irall  ■long  in  the 
kglalatlTe  proeeiB.  Some  propoBals.  such 
as  the  dBretulatian  of  natural  gas.  ba^e 
not  gODe  Tery  far  bacauw  there  Is  ttrong 
op/ttatMoD  to  them  In  both  Btfuaes. 

Other  areas  Ini  which  major  leglsla- 
tUm  can  Iw  e«pected  indnde  energy  re- 
seardi  and  derelopment  and  reform  of 
the  tax  structure  of  the  energy  com- 
panies. 

All  of  these  JssdBs  ate  complicated  and 
often  unprecedented.  I  believe  that  the 
Congress  Is' {Hroeeedlng  req)ansfbly  to 
deal  with  these  problems.  It  would  be  a 
great  bdp  to  us  If  the  administration 
would  assume  an  attitude  of  cooperation, 
rather  than  confrsntation  with  us. 

Apparently  the  President  believes  that 
because  he  has  sidnnltted  17  proposals  to 
Congress,  tti^t  Ooogress  should  assemble 
the  next  day  aad  pass  17  blDs  by  ac- 
damatlbB.  DiatlB  certainly  not  my  idea 
of  pom  demoeratie  legLdattve  bodies 
'afaobld  act  Z.  for  one.  will  eontinue  to  use 
my  own  best  Judgment  in  serving  the 
needs  of  my  constituents  and  of  the  Na- 
tions, and  Z  am  confident  that  my  col- 
leagnes  In  this  Coogress  feel  the  same 


CONVBISIDN  TO  THK  IfEIRIC 


HON.  ROBERT  MaiORT 


lATTVIS 


ZM  THS  HOIAB  OP 

ThuradoK.  March  28,  1974 

Mr.  McGLORf.  Ifr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  received  a  letter  from  WHUam  H  Bard- 
inan.  executive  vice  president  of  Na- 
tional Tool.  Die  ft  Predskm  Machin- 
ing Association  in  strong  support  of  the 
metric  I^dalatlon  pending  before  the 

the  letter  to  these  remaita  in  order  that 
my  coneagucs  may  taliye  the  <q;>inloD  of 
this  organtiatlon  repttwntlng  some  8.- 
000  conbract  metalwoAtng  firms  with 
over  340,000  emplayeee.  This  organiza- 
tten  and  Its  members  r^resnted  by 
both  management  and  labor  desire  a  co- 
oidlnated  program  oS  conversion  to  the 
metric  gystem  of  weights  and  measures — 
as  ouCUned  in  HH.  11035. 

Ur.  Speaker,  Z  am  attaching  Mr. 
Hardman's  letter: 


HAQpHAL  Tool,  Dn  * 
yA<iwi|imii  ftgim  n  I II  iii_ 

WathingUm,  DJO^  March  9. 1974. 
Bon.  BOHBTlioCUNIT. 

VJS.  Bomm  0/  Jtepmratotten. 

Dbm  lis.  IIoOlobt:  For  the  Iwt  ten  yaar*. 
tlia  KattQiMa  19001.  Ols  *  FrwUka  ICsohln- 
tng  Aaaofslatlon  hM  been  obMrrtng  sad 
studying  tbs  Bowing  lue  of  tbe  metric  ayi- 
taa  m  ttsssmoMit  in  the  United  Btatos. 
^'  Tbe  toolbig  and  msrlilnlng  Indnetry  rq>- 
Oiwate  -sn  eetlmeted  8.000  oontniot  metel- 
WMktng  Unas  wMti'MOjDOO  iijlofset,  most 
U  iMbom  siv  highly  skined.  We  an  pamOAj 

nsaTsenittlTe  Indnstzy 

group  tn  the  aatiaB.  la  ttai  an  of  oar  work 
Is  ycMsd  to'orltlesl  illnwmslons  oftsn-lkald 
to  utiwiMly  doae  toteraaoM. 

Tet,  •tea  vadar  thsM  oonatralnte,  we  do 
«o«  Sotaaee  aay  insnnnoQatBlila  pvoblaoMln 
aasMonal  ohangaovar  to  tlw  artrte  systHn 
as  long  aa  thare  U  a  nonwUnated  "-^t^^wfti 


liaMeatloa  preaently  haa  enough  momen- 
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torn  to  be  eventually  Inevitable.  A  natlonal- 
ly-ooodlnatod  plan  U  abodutely  naoeaaary 
to  avoid  tbe  economic  cb%oa  which  oould 
arlae  from  uncoordinated,  y^depehdent  ef • 
forte  In  developing  metric  standards  for 
commerce  and  Industry.  A  natlonslly-co- 
ordlnatert  program  can  also  provide  the  op- 
portonlty  to  "clean  up"  many  of  our  super- 
fluoua  and  ambiguous  stabdaids.  Such  a 
program,  guided  by  the  prlae4>Ie8  of  reason 
and  common  sense,  will  not  cause  prenuiture 
obaoleaoenoe  of  ciqiltal  equipment  and  will 
not  tegulra  extensive  retraiaing  of  the  work 
fofoe.  Even  In  our  own  highly  measurement- 
amalttve  mdustry,  required  training  la  ez- 
paotad  to  be  minimal. 

It  la  oar  opinion  that  the  provisions  out- 
lined In  HJL  11080  are  In  tbe  best  intereate 
of  the  country,  and  we  therefore  urge  you  to 
support  this  bU. 
Cordially, 

WnJ.IAK  E.  HAaDlCAN, 

Executive  Vice  PretUlent. 
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THE  CURRENT  BZBLIOORAPHY  ON 
AFRZCAN  AFPAZRS->A  JOURNAL 
OF  RECORD  ON  AFRICA 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  MXW  Toax 
nr  TBE  HOX78E  OF  BXPBgSERTATTVXS 

Thwradav.  March  28.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEZi.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 15,  1974.  John  W.  tewls  wrote  an 
excellent  article  In  the  Afro-American 
newspaper  entitled  "African  Affairs 
Joumil  Gaining  Influenoe  Role.' 

As  the  emerging  nationi  of  the  African 
ContlnNit  advance  from  the  tributaries 
to  the  mainstream  of  world  affairs,  the 
distinguished  Journal,  Corrent  Blbliog- 
rmihy  on  African  Affairs  has  arisen  to 
mark  their  progress.  So  pronounced  is 
the  integrity  of  this  Joutnal  that  Con- 
gress has  increasingly  ustd  its  extensive 
inf ormatkm  to  formulaic  its  foreign 
policy  toward  the  multinational  African 
Continent.  Zt  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  enter  an  article  on  their  excellent 
Journal  in  the  Rbcoio: 
AvBiBur  Awwioa  Jouxitai.  Oatmiro  Ihumvhm 

ROLK 

(By  John  W.  Lewis) 

WABHtmiToir.^A  black-oontrolled  orga- 
nlzatkm.  q;>eclallalng  in  African  affairs  Is 
gaining  an  tnfluenoe  In  U.S.  policy  In  Africa. 

The  African  Blblogn4>hla  Center,  headed 
by  Dan  Matthews,  a  formsr  State  Depart- 
ment InteUlgenoe  cffloer.  publishes  the  hlgh- 
ly-ragarded  quarterly,  "Cun«nt  Bibliography 
on  African  Affairs."  The  publication  Is  known 
for  covering  a  number  of  Issues,  not  usually 
published  In  other  Journals. 

Ite  4,800  circulation  goes  to  the  most  In- 
fluential Institutions  In  tha  world  who  are 
engaged  In  any  a;q>eet  of  African  affairs. 
'X>var  86  per  cent  of  Ite  drcalatlon  la  outside 
the  United  Stetes,"  said  Matthews. 

,T  oould  get  off  the  plans  in  Paris  and  be 
lionized."  he  said,  "but  hei«  in  Washington 
rm  rMativeiy  unknown." 

Tbe  Joornal  contains  articles,  reviews  and 
blbUogni^aiMr  aeotloDs  "drewn  fixun  usual 
and  unusual  sources  from  world-wide  publl- 
oatlooa.  ranging  from  Moeo^w  to  Tokyo. 

The  Jonn^al.  which  ooste^os  a  y«v,  con- 
talaa  100  UghUy-edlted  pages,  and  has  an 
asuaUy•:l^gh  renewal  rate  eg  00  par  cant. 

The  Q*nter  also  serves  as  a  resource  for 
"HaharC*  a  telephone  news  service  operated 
In  ooopeffttlon  with  the  Washington  Task 
Voroa  on  African  Affairs.  Tl>s  taped  programs 


Are  ohaagad  Ave  tlmea  a  w4ek  aad  may  be 
heard  by  dialing  (203)  8i0-agaS. 

Tlie  analysis  aad  newa  brIsCa  are  lavittu- 
able  for  thoee  trying  to  kesp  vp  with  the 
flow  of  African  evente. 

The  Center,  located  at  ISM  Connecticut 
Ave.  NW.  also  publlahea  a  variety  of  spe- 
cialized books  and  monograpps.  The  Journal 
"has  been  given  the  highest  rating  possible 
by  the  American  Library  Assoclattaa," 
Matthews  said. 

Six  publications   on   "AfMean  Boonomle 
Develc^ment   Themes"   wars   publlahed  in 
1978  under  oontraet  to  tha  Agency  Vot  In- 
ternational Develc^ment. 
•  •  • 

The  UJ3.  Oongiess  lias  a«ced  pannlsskni 
twice  to  reprint  Center  pijbllcatlaoa.  Tlie 
mnaiy  of  Oangreea  regularly,  calls.  Matthewa 
said,  to  flnd  additional  Infoanatlon  on  spe- 
cialised topics. 

Matthewa  llste  the  "credUHUty"  at  the 
Center  as  being  one  of  his  major  acoom- 
pllahmeota.  It  Is  '^oe  to  know,"  he  said, 
that  ''when  yoa  approach  someone  la  tha 
Stete  Department  or  a  member  of  Congress, 
they  reqpect  your  opinion  and  the  work  yon 
do." 


CLEVELAND  PIiAIN  DEALER   SATS: 
"ARMS  BUIXIET:  TRIM  IT  WARZLY" 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  UNSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPR^BENTATIVBS 

Thwradav.  March  38.  1974 

Mr.  MZNSHALL  of  Ohio.  Bfr.  Speaker, 
tbe  March  25  Plain  I>ealer  carried  an  edi- 
torial expressing  the  reasoning  and'phi- 
loscvhy  that  have  been  the  foundation  of 
my  efforts  and  votM  through  the  years  as 
a  member  of  the  Defense  J^proprlatlons 
Subcommittee.  Z  want  to  congratulate 
my  f riendB  at  the  Plain  I>eBler  for  finally 
seeing  the  light.  The  edittnrlal  follows: 
Aucs  Busorr:  Tanc  I^  Waklt 

The  Pentagrai  is  asking  fot  a  reeord  budg- 
et of  $85.8  blUlcm  this  year,  then  la  always 
fat  in  that  budget.  It  Just  asHs  to  be  trlxnaed 
off.  But  Congress  is  not  In  tbe  mood  to  out 
It  eaoept  by  a  maaaly  two  or  three  billions. 

We  can  understand  that,  and  we  do  not 
advocate  severe  redu^Uon^  TVffltnns  for 
keeping  tbe  military  budget;  up  are  numer- 
ous, flere  are  some  of  the  most  compeBlng 
ones: 

Soviet  arms  were  sniprlslngly  effective 
In  the  Sgypt-Ianal  war  In  October.  Battle- 
Held  mlssllea  and  antiaircraft  weapons  made 
in  Russia  pulled  IsraeU  foro^  down  several 
polnte  below  thalr  fOTmer  linking  of  "un- 
conquerablee." 

Soviet  t«ete  recently  have  shown  they  can 
put  multiple  Independently  targeted  war- 
heads on  their  massive  SS-fl  mlasflas. 

Soviait  naval  expansion  has  given  tixe  So- 
viet Union  the  lead  In  submarines  and  mod- 
ernity of  fighting  ships. 

Opening  of  the  Suez  .CanaL  now  Just  over 
the  horlaon,  wlU  greatly  bensflt  Soviet  naval 
movement.  The  Black  Sea  fltoet  win  be  able 
to  move  mto  the  Indian  Ocesn,  and  near  the 
oll-rlch  Persian  Gulf  much  taster  €baa  tbe 
Soviets'  Pacific  fleet  now  can. 

And  though  Secretary  of  tState  BSnry  A. 
Klsringer  is  In  Moscow  to  jw(»'k  toward  a 
strategic  arms  nmtrol  treaty,  relations  be- 
tween the  Sovlee  Uhlon  sbd  the  United 
Stetes  have  begun  to  chill,  petente  Is  look- 
ing thin.  Amsriean  takeover  at  Middle  East 
peacemaking  put  the  Sovlete  In  a  back  seat. 
That  stung  them  and  'their  reaentment  Is 
showing. 

Clashes  between  Washlnglon  and  the  Eu- 
ropean allies  have  got  sharp.  The  new  lAbor 
government  In  Britain  has  been  promising 
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arms  cute.  Most  Buropeiin  countries  will  con- 
sider a^rms  cuts  If  they  must,  to  pay  for  the 
higher-priced  oU  that  Is  the  llfeblood  of  their 
lnd\istrles. 

Uncertainty  over  tbe  economy  m  the 
United  Stetes  also  makes  many  congressmen 
vote  to  keep  up  arms  spending,  because  It 
means  Jobs  and  family  Income  lor  many  citi- 
zens. 

And  even  the  prospects  of  President  Nixon's 
possible  Impeachment  makes  many  Ameri- 
cana worry  that  they  had  better  keep  their 
guard  up  during  what  looks  like  a  weak  pe- 
riod  In  the  White  House,  If  not  an  executive 
disaster. 

Debate  Is  running  Its  usual  pattern.  Econ- 
omy-minded senators  and  those  who  always 
oppose  big.  Inflationary  mllltery  spending 
are  for  chopping  down  the  huge  budget.  But 
It  Is  also  true  that  Congress  Itself  made 
Inevlteble  through  pay  raises  a  good  deal 
of  the  se-bllllon  Increase  over  last  year. 

For  the  reasons  we  enumerated  above  there 
Is  not  much  chance  that  the  Pentagon  budg- 
et will  get  squeezed  hard  this  time.  A  wary 
Congress  In  an  xinsteady  world  will  not  take 
chances  on  defense. 


LEOAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 


HON.  JOHN  JARWIAN 

or  OKUiBOKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1974 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1974. 1  submitted  for  the  R«oord 
the  following  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Oklahoma  Coimty  Bar  Associaticm  on 
December  13,  1973,  indicating  that  the 
resolutlm  was  in  support  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  bill  which  passed 
the  House  on  June  1973.  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  correct  the  Record 
and  make  clear  that  the  resolution  ex- 
presses support  of  the  administration's 
version  of  the  bill,  which  is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  bill  «iacted  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  January  31, 1974. 

The  resolution  follows: 

RXSOLXmON 

Whereas,  the  CNdahoma  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation has  always  supported  the  Oklahoma 
Coimty  Legal  Aid  Society  and  continues  to 
give  Ito  support  to  the  work  of  the  Oklahoma 
County  liCgal  Aid  Society  with  annual  finan- 
cial support  aa  well  as  contributions  of  vol- 
unteer time, 

And,  whereas,  the  Oklahoma  County  Bar 
Association  believes  that  there  Is  a  continu- 
ing need  for  legal  services  for  the  poor  In  this 
community  as  well  as  nationally. 

And,  whereas,  the  Oklahoma  County  Bar 
Association  continues  to  support  the  need 
toe  adequate  legal  services  to  the  poor  and 
the  need  for  vital  and  independent  programs 
to  provide  this  repreasnteUon. 

Now.  therefore.  It  la  resolved: 

1.  The  United  Stetes  government  should 
contmue  funding  of  legal  services  programs 
to  enable  them  to  provide  adequate  legal 
services  to  eligible  dlente  and  to  prevent  de- 
terloraUon  of  the  quaUty  and  quantity  of 
servloe. 

2.  Oovenmient  at  all  levels  and  lawyers 
from  both  the  public  and  private  sectors 
should  take  evei^  step  necessary  to  Insure 
that  legal  services  lawyers  remain  lnd^>end- 
ent  frcMn  political  pressures  In  the  cause  of 
representing  cllente. 

S.  The  Congress  of  the  United  Stetee 
Aould  enact  a  legal  services  corporation  of  a 
design  consistent  with  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples and  the  need  to  maintain  full  and  ade- 
quate legal  services  for  the  poor,  and  pro- 
viding that  local  bar  associations  mainteln 
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substantial  representation  on  the  local 
boards  establishing  the  pcdldee  of  Individual 
legal  services  programs. 
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ABRACADABRA 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28,  1974 


Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  poUtlcal 
magicians  are  attempting  a  new  sleight 
of  hand  to  hide  their  own  comi^city  in 
campaign  abuse.  At  the  same  thne  these 
E>ious  hypocrites  are  crying  for  Section 
reform,  they  are  guilty  of  the  rankest 
violations  of  existing  law. 

The  most  recent  campaign  abuses, 
spotlighted  by  newsps^wr  accounts,  in- 
clude huge  corporate  conMbutions — 
notably  a  $60,000  comput^ized  list  of 
rural  voters.  Suddenly,  recipients  of 
these  company  funds  are  feigning  ignor- 
ance of  the  donor  sinc&a  1925  law  makes 
corporate  contributions  to  pcditical  cam- 
paigns Ulegal.  This  reminds  me  of  the 
story  about  a  pituio  player  en  the  first 
floor  ol  a  liouse  of  lll-r^?ute  who  said  he 
did  not  know  what  was  going  on  up- 
stairs. Ihese  same  individuals  who  prof- 
ited from  corporation  checks  also  re- 
ceived sizable  contributions  from  other 
sources — ^now  a  matter  of  public  record. 
For  anyone  curious  about  five  and  six 
figure  dollar  donations — who  supplied 
them  and  which  candidates  accepted 
them — ^we  suggest  checking  vrith  the 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  where  reports 
are  filed  and  information  is  maintained. 

Some  politicians  have  righteously 
sponsored  so-called  campaign  reform 
legislation  to  draw  attention  from  huge 
contributions  they  have  raked  in.  llielr 
cure-all  proposals  would  dip  into  the 
public  trough  to  the  tune  of  ^00  million 
for  public  financing  of  electicHis,  laying 
another  burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

Elected  otBr.lals  who  have  long  upheld 
their  responsibility  of  integrity  and  ac- 
countabiUty  to  the  public  now  scorn 
those  who  spoaX  the  halo  of  campaign 
reform.  While  minor  changes  in  existing 
law  could  be  Justified,  we  are  tired  of 
sanctimonious  reformers  who  can 
"swallow  an  elephant  and  chcdce  (m  a 
gnat."  Equally  galling  are  their  gullible 
followers  who  succumb  to  this  rh^orlc 
and  rush  in  with  campMdgn  reform  ideas, 
generally  ignorant  of  their  own  candi- 
dates' transgressions. 

Grassroot  support  of  political  electl<»is 
is  basic  to  our  American  system.  How- 
ever, we  recognize  the  need  to  keep  dona- 
tions within  reason  and  would  support  a 
ceiling  of  $3,000  from  any  one  individual. 
This  amount  far  exceeds  the  slae  <A  con- 
tributions received  in  many  congression- 
al campaigns.  Most  flnandal  backing 
comes  from  dinners  and  small  donors 
who  often  give  more  of  their  time  and 
effort  than  money. 

Ttie  harsh  glare  of  newspaper  public- 
ity has  revealed  the  guile  of  political 
magicians.  Iheir  actlcms  offstage  have 
belied  their  desire  for  campaign  refcmn. 
As  Shakespeare  would  say,  "Methlnks  he 
doth  protest  too  much !" 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or   NORTH   CABOLIKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESISNTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1974 

Mr.  MTZKTiTi  Mr.  Speaker,  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  Indeed,  every  holder  of 
pubUc  office,  knows  that  public  service 
is  the  most  enriching  and  ennobling  pur- 
suit of  men. 

We  have  chosen  public  service  as  a 
full-time  career,  and  while  it  requires 
of  us  sizable  contributions  of  time  and 
energy  and  effort,  these  investments  are 
profited  by  the  deep  sense  of  satisfaction 
that  c(Hnes  with  seeing  the  people's  needs 
met,  their  opiK>rtunities  expanded,  their 
will  obeyed. 

But  there  are  those  who  are  equally 
committed  to  public  service,  though  in 
a  private  capacity.  Among  the  most  ac- 
tive of  these  groups  Is  Klwanls  Interna- 
tional, and  among  the  most  active  chap- 
ters of  Klwanls  Is  the  Lexington,  N.C., 
chapter  which  today  is  celebrating  its 
50th  anniversary. 

The  Lexington  Klwanls  have  proven 
their  dedication  to  community  service 
time  and  again  over  the  last  half  century. 
Their  reward  has  been  found  in  the 
progress  of  their  community.  Their  re- 
wards have  been  great,  because  their 
goals  and  their  efforts  have  been  great 
asweU. 

Their  future  pursuits  in  the  next  half 
century  and  beyond,  will,  I  am  sure  prove 
equally  successful,  for  I  have  seen,  and 
continue  to  see  demonstrations  of  ahUity 
and  talent  and  willingness  to  work 
abound  in  the  membership  of  that  Kl- 
wanls chm?ter. 

Today  still  living  in  the  Lexington 
area  are  these  charter  members  of  the 
organization:  Don  Walser,  J.  Hill  Smith. 
Sim  A.  DeLapp.  R.  B.  TaHSert.  F.  N.  Nel- 
son, R.  Walker  Martin,  and  T.  V. 
Prltcher. 

I  am  sure  my  cc^eagues  Join  me  in 
commending  these  gentlemen,  the  other 
charter  members  and  those  who  have 
throughout  the  past  50  years  been  active 
in  the  Lexington  Klwanls  dub  for  their 
long  years  of  service  to  this  community. 

For  their  past  accomplishments,  they 
have  my  congratulations.  For  their  fu- 
ture projects,  they  have  my  meourage- 
ment,  my  support,  and  my  best  wishes 
for  continued  success. 

At  this  pcrint  I  would  like  the  Rxcord 
to  show  the  pstst  presidents  of  this  orga- 
nization and  the  year  they  served. 
Past  PKEsmxins 

P.  V.  Crltcher,  1924;  Don  Walser,  1926:  Ed 
Byerly,  1926;  Rupert  McOregor,  IB^T;  Howard 
Townsend,  1938;  Walker  Martin/  1839;  Hu- 
bert OUve,  Sr.,  1930;  and  Paul  Hlnkle,  1931. 

BUI  Shuford.  1932:  Adrian  Newton,  1933: 
Beynxdda  Shoaf,  1934;  Casper  Tlmberlake, 
19S6:  lionnle  Carswell,  193S;  •Charlie  Stur- 
key,  1937;  'Lonnle  Etavls,  1937;  and  CabeU 
PhUpott.  1838. 

•Ed  CatheU,  1839;  'Buck  Toung,  1839: 
Currey  Lepp,  1940;  Fred  WUson.  1941;  Clyde 
Himt,  1943;  Stuffer  Myers,  1943;  John  An- 
drew, 1944;  Oeorge  Cable,  1948;  and  Cecil 
nanus.  1840. 

Bob  Bruton,  1947;  Earle  Riddle,  1948:  Jack 
ChUders,  1848;  Dormot  Lohr,  1950;  Charlla 
Sink,  1961;  Len  WUson,  1962;  Smith  Toung. 
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IMS;    Alvla   Phllpott,    1964;    and    Ctauile 
Msuxt.  19W. 

J.  C.  WUlUms.  1950:  Felix  Oee,  1967:  Klyilt 
Ripple.  1968;  EUner  Nance.  1969;  Bud  Hlnkle. 
1960:  Tbeodor*  htoau^  19«1;  Bluold  Baf- 
ford.  1962:  Walt  Brlnkley,  1963;  and  Jcdin 
OaUahan,  ig««. 

P.  D.  M«iTltt.  1986:  Jamea  Bingham,  1966; 
Dermont  Bverhart,  1967;  Archie  Sink,  1968 
Dwlght.  Hlnkle,  1969;  Olen  Easter,  1970: 
Wniaixl  Brawn.  1971;  Tom  Suddarth,  1972 
and  XUa  Tlmberlake.  2973. 

Qlfl  Pickett — Honorary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  officers,  directors  and 
current  membership  of  the  Lexington 
Klwanls  Club  are  as  fcdlows: 
Officer*  1978-1974 

aunsj  Bywly.  Preatdent;  Bobert  Orubb, 
Vloa  PresldeDt:  lAwaou  Bnnm,  Preddent 
Beet;  Shenrood  Canada.  Treasurer:  Idefaard 
liowter.  SacntarT;  and  Tim  Timberlak*.  Paat 
PNHdent. 


Bkroid  Boiran,  JmA  CtaUdraee,  dint  Leget- 
t%  Bob  Lewe.  P.  D.  Mcrrltt^  Ted  PlUlpott,  and 
Stave  Smith. 


1.    1»TS 

Adam.  Bobert;  Allaa^  Doug;  Barber,  John; 
BatMn.  Bliodea  B4  Berehardt,  Carl «.;  Blckal. 

•  Second  Finished  Tterm  of  the  First. 
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Fred:  Blamqulst,  O.  B.,  Jr.:  Bowen,  Harold; 
Brlnkley.  Walter  FoU:  Brown.  Lawson  B.;  and 
Brown,  WlUard. 

Burke,  Dr.  James  O.,  Jr.;  Byerty,  Manly  H.; 
OaUahan,  John  W.,  Jr.;  Calvart,  Jack  A.;  Can- 
ada, Sherwood:  Chlldem,  Jaajk  O.;  Coon,  Rev. 
Hoke;  Crotta,  Bruce;  and  Cameron,  William 
H. 

Davis,  A.  I.;  Davis,  Oray,  Jr.;  DlUon,  James 
M.;  Baster,  Olen;  Evans,  Jack  C;  Everhart, 
James  D.;  Flynt,  James  H.;  Oee,  I^llx  O.; 
Orubb,  Robert;  and  Harmaa,  John  R. 

Harvey.  larche,  Hedrlck.  Bobert  C:  Helm. 
Paul  v.,  Jr.;  HUton,  Oreeley;  Hlnkle.  Dwlght: 
Hlnkle.  Haywood  W.;  Hlnkto,  Paul;  Holton, 
nank  P.,  Jr.;  Holtaman,  Bill;  and  Inablnett, 
Wm.B. 

Jataon,  John  A.;  Klaaa,  Jack;  Klein  Robert 
I>.:  Le  Oelle,  Clinton;  Leonafd,  Cmrtls  A..  Jr.; 
Leonard,  Robert;  Leonard,  Theodore;  Lohr, 
Uoyd  D.,  Jr.;  and  Lopp,  Curry  F. 

X^>pp,  John  Byron,  Jr.;  Lowder,  Richard  D.; 
Lowe.  Rot>ert  F.;  Mann,  Joe;  Martin,  Hughes 
B.;  M<antyre,  Fred  H.,  Jr.;  McKelthan  B. 
Leon;  Mtorlt.  Percy  D.;  Marltt,  James' B.: 
Middleton,  R.  M. 

MUler,  Henry  C,  Jr.;  Miller,  Beth  Oeorge; 
Moore.  John;  Morris,  Eugene  T.;  Nance.  El- 
mer P.;  Nlven.  W.  E.;  Olenick.  Vluce  J.;  PhU- 
llpst  Kenneth;  Phllpott,  Cloyd;  Phllpott. 
Frederick  C.  • 

Phllpott,  James  Alvln;  Ramney  Burrls  E ; 
R^>er,  Emery;   Riddle.  Earl  E..  Jr.;   Ripple, 
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Chris;  Ripple.  Klynt:  Sink,  Archie;  ftinv 
Charles:  Smith.  Eddie;  Smltb.  Guy  P.;  and 
Smith.  Robert  B.,  Jr. 

Smith.  Steve;  Sommers,  Rldhard  L.;  Stoner 
Patil  O..  Jr.;  Strader,  Himtar  O.;  Suddarth' 
Tom  H.;   Swlocgood.  Jamea  K.,  Jr.;  Swing. 
Donald  C;  Team.  Bobert  A.;  Tlmerlake,  O.  H 
Jr.;  and  Tlmberlake.  O.  H..  Sr. 

Turlington.  BUI;  Vamer.  Dr.  J.  W.;  WaU.  0. 
C,  Jr.;  Walser.  Galther  S.:  WlUlam.  J.  C; 
WiUiams,  Jay;  and  Womack,  Jamea  D. 


FOURTH  DISTRICT  QUHBTIONNAIRE 
REST7LTS 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OF  oazcoN 
IN  THE  HOT7SB  OF  RBPRBBBNTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  iS.  1974 

Mr.  DEIiLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  I  send  to  an  the  residents  of 
Oregon's  Fourth  Congressional  District  a 
questionnaire  seeking  their  opinions  on 
some  of  the  major  issues  facing  the 
Congress.  This  year  over  UjOOO  replies  to 
my  questionnaire  were  received. 

The  results,  broken  down  by  age 
groups,  follow  herewith: 
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Cost  of  living 
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Cost  of  living 
Energy  crisis 
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Tax  reform 
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Health  care 
Population  control 
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MOMENTUM  PROWS  FOR  STRONG- 
ER ANTITRUST  ENFORCEMENT 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF  TKinTX^SXE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28,  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Teimessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tiiere  Is  a  strong  movement  developed 
across  the  Nation  for  more  effective  anti- 
trust enforcement — even  If  additional 
legislation  is  required  to  strengthen  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  and  other  £mtl- 
monppoly  legislation  now  on  the  books. 

The  American  people,  after  their  cur- 
rent experience  with  the  price-gouging 
oil  monopoly,  want  SMstlon  to  break  up 
these  energy  conglomerates  and  restore 
free  enterprise  to  the  marketplace  in  all 
arests  and  segments  possible  of  our 
economy. 

In  this  connection  Business  Week  in 
its  current  issue  has  an  excellent  article 
on  this  subject,  and  because  of  the  in- 
terest of  my  colleagues  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  this  most  important  sub- 
ject, I  place  excerpts  from  the  article  in 
the  Record  : 


la  JoHH   BHSBicAifa   AjfTuauai'   OaflouRKf 

TUB   UlUH  COUKT  'S  TOTTORKt  BTAirOB 

Although  there  have  been  hundreds  of 
antitrust  decisions,  the  foUowlng  Supreme 
Court  cases  would  be  on  any  list  as  land- 
mar^  on  the  road  to  tougher  antitrust. 

Standard  OU  Co.  of  N.J.  v.  n.8.  (1911) : 
Only  '^inreaaonable"  restraints  of  trade  are 
prohibited.  To  be  guUty  of  monopolisation,  a 
company  must  have  "purpose  or  intent"  to 
exercise  monopoly  power.  , 

Amedcan  Col\mm  &  Lumber  Co.  v.  ijS, 
(1921) :  Control  of  competition  through  a 
trade  association  that  dlstrlbutae  cuj^rent 
price  and  Inventory  Infc^rmatlon  and  com- 
pany-by-company forecasts  Is  unlawful. 

Maple  Flooring  Manufacturers  Aaso.  v. 
TTjB.  (1926) :  Mere  dlBBemlnatlo&,  of  coat  and 
past  price  and  Inventory  statlstlOB  through 
a  trade  association  Is  not .  uxtUf^ul- 

U.S.  V.  Trenton  Potteries  Co.  (1927) :  Prloe- 
flxlng  la  Inherently  unreasoT^ahle.  and  any 
such  agreement  is  a  per  ae  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Act. 

Lateratate  Circuit.  Inc..  r.  VS.  (1938): 
Consciously  pacallel  behavior,  wtum  each 
competitor  knew.,  even  without  direct  oom- 
municatlon  with  the  others,  how  to  act  In 
order  to  control  the  market.  Is  unlawful. 
,  UJ3.  v.  Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Go.  (1940): 
Program  by  a  group  of  oU  companies  to  piu- 
chaae  surplus  gaaoUse  on  apai  market  tram 
Independent  refiners  In  order  to  wtablliwi 
price  vlidates  the  Sherman  Act. 

Fashion  Originators  Guild  v.  |>TC  (1041)  : 
Group  boycotts  are  per  ae  unlawful.  c 
X3B.  V.  Alttrninum  Co. A IftiR)  r-R  la  not  a 
defense  to  a  charge  of  HaoncpoUaatton  that 
the  oon^iany  was  not  moraUy  dareUct  or 
predatory  In  Its  abuse  ot  paoaepoly  power. 
Evan  though  monopt^  may  have  bean 
*thruat  upon"  the  company  because  at  Its 
aupwlor -foi«^ht,  actions  designed  to  pm- 
veot  competMon  frtMn  arising  constitute  un- 
lawful monopcdifsation. 

International  Salt  Co.  v.  TTjB.  (1947) :  Ty- 
ing agreementa  are  unlawful  per  ae. 

Theatre  Enterprlsee  v.  Paramotuit  Film 
Distarlbutlng  Corp.  (1954):  Parallel  behavior 
in  the  abeence  of  any  coluslve  activity  is  not 
unlawful  per  ae. 

n.a.    T.    United    Shoe    Machinery    Corp- 

(1954) :  BuslneaB  practices  that  "fuztbar.the 

dunlnanoe  of  a  particular  firm"  are  TinlawfUl 

where   t^e  coaSpany  has  monopidy  power. 

Du  Pont-OM  Case  (1966) :  Tta  government 


may  move  to  undo  a  merger  not  only  im- 
mediately after  stock  Is  acquired  but  when- 
ever the  requlalta  leeeenlng  of  competition 
Is  lUcely  to  occur,  even  If  that  Is  decades 
after  the  merger. 

Brown  atioe  Co.  v.  U.S.  (1963)  :  For  pur- 
poses of  determining  a  merger's  effecta  on 
competition,  there  may  be  broad  marlcets 
"determined  by  the  rmnnnnbln  Interchange- 
ability"  oC  products  and  also  "weU-deflned 
BUbmarketfi,"  whoee  boundaries  may  be  de- 
termined by  examining  Industrial  customers 
and  practices. 

U.S.  V.  PtUladelphla  National  Bank  (19S3) : 
"A  merger  which  produces  a  firm  controlling 
an  undue  percentage  ahare  of  tba  relevant 
market  and  reeulte  In  a  algnlflcant  increase 
in  the  concentration  of  firms  In  that  market 
la  so  Inherentiy  likely  to  leasen  o(xnpetiti<m 
BubstantlaUy  that  it  must  be  enjoined  In 
the  absence  of  evidence  cleu'ly  showing  that 
the  merger  is  not  likely  to  have  such  anti- 
competitive effects." 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.  v.  U.S.  ( 1964) : 
A  merger  that  eUmlnates  sutMtantial  poten- 
tial competition  violates  the  Clayton  Act. 

U.S.  V.  Penn-Olin  Chemical  Co.  (1984) : 
A  J<Ant  venture  by  two  oompettUa^  may  vio- 
late the  Clayton  Act. 

U.S.  V.  Pabat  Brewing  Co.  (1966) :  A  merger 
with  "substantial  anticompetitive  effect 
somewhere  In  the  UB."  is  unlawful. 

UJS.  V.  Arnold.  Schwlnn  &  Co.  (1967) :  It 
la  unlawful  per  se  for  a  manufacturer  to 
limit  its  wholesalers'  rights  .to  seU  goods 
purchased  from  the  manufacturer. 

U.S.  V.  T<^)0O  Aaeooiates  (1972):  AU  t«r- 
rltorlal  aUocatioas  among  distributors  ai9 
uiUawful,  even  If  they  might  foster  com- 
petition against  others. 

KXCKSPTB    F«OM    THS    MAJOK    AHTITaTJST    LAWS 

Sherman  Act,  Section  1:  "Every  contract, 
combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise 
or  conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  or  com- 
merce among  the  several  States,  or  with  for- 
eign nations,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  Ulegal." 
*  Sherman  Act.  SectlMi  2:  "Every  person 
who  shall  monopolize,  or  attempt  to  monop- 
olise, or  combine  or  conspire  with  any  other 
person  or  persons,  to  monopolize  any  part 
of  the  trada.  or  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  shall  be 
de«med  guilty  of  a  mlademeanor." 

Federal  Trade  Commlaston  Act,  Section  6: 
"Unfair  methods  of  competition  in  com- 
merce, and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices m  commerce  are  declared  unlawfiU." 
Clayton  Act,  Section  7:  "No  corporation 
engaged  ta  commerce  sbaU  acquire,  directly 
or  indlrectiy.  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
stock  or  other  share  capital  and  no  corpora- 
tion subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  sbaU  acquire  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  assets  of  another 
corporation  engaged  alao  in  commerce,  where 
In  any  line  of  commerce  in  any  section  of 
the  country,  the  effect  of  such  acquisition 
may  t>e  substantially  to  lessen  competition, 
or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly." 

The  head  of  the  major  UJB.  corporation 
spoke  feelingly:  "I  would  be  very  glad  If  we 
knew  exactly  where  we  stand,  if  we  could 
l>e  free  from  danger,  troul^le,  and  criticism." 
His  plea  could  have  been  made  yesterday, 
by  executives  at  IBM.  Xerox.  GTE,  General 
Motors,  AT&T.  Exxon,  SUndard  brands, 
Chrysler,  or  dozens  of  other  large  companies 
that  have  recently  stood  in  the  dock,  accused 
of  violating  the  nation's  antitrust  laws. 

It  was.  tn  fact,  said  back  In  1912  by  Elbert 
H.  Gary,  chairman  of  V3.  Steel  Corp.  He  was 
giving  a  Congressional  committee  his  views 
on  the  need  for  updating  the  country^  first 
antitrust  law,  the  Sherman  Act,  to  which 
Ohio  Senator  John  Sherman  gave  his  name 
in  1890.  Echoing  the  sentiments  of  many 
executives.  Gary  complamed  bitterly  of  the 
reatndnts  imposed  by  the  antitrust  law  on 
his  oompany's  abUlty  to  compete  in  world 
markets.  Business  bad  grown  too  big  and 
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complex.  Gary  maintained,  to  be  shoehorned 
mto  laws  drawn  from  Adam  Smith's  eco- 
nomic model  of  many  small  companies  com- 
peting in  local  markets. 

Two  years  later  Congress  gave  Gary  an  un- 
welcome answer  to  his  plea.  It  passed  an 
even  more  restrictive  antitrust  measure,  the 
Clayton  Act.  and  set  up  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  police  business  practices  and 
methods  ol  competition  even  more  closely. 
Today  business  faces  much  the  same 
danger,  trouble,  and  criticism  that  distxu-bed 
Gary,  and  is  raising  much  the  same  com- 
plalnU  against  antitrust.  The  International 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp.  scandal  and 
corporate  participation  m  Watergate  has 
stirred  up  deep  pubUc  distrust  of  national 
Institutions,  including  business.  In  re^xinse. 
as  In  Gary's  day,  the  antitrust  wind  is  rising, 
blown  up  currentiy  by  the  oU  crisis  and 
fanned  by  consumerists,  such  as  Ralph 
Nader,  who  argue  that  antitrust  weaiMns 
have  been  used  like  peashooters  against 
dinosaurs.  Business  almost  certainly  faces 
even  tougher  antitrust  enforcement  and  pos- 
sibly even  a  new  antitrust  law  aimed  at 
breaking  up  the  corporate  giants  iu  the 
country's  basic  mdustries. 

This  prospect  pomts  up  the  underlying 
question  businessmen  ask  about  antitrust: 
Are  laws  framed  more  than  three-quarters  of 
a  centiu'y  ago  aw'ropriate  legal  weapons  in  a 
market  system  grown  mcreasingly  large,  com- 
plex, and  multinational?  In  raising  this  basic 
Issue,  businessmen  can  point  to  a  far-reach- 
mg,  mtrlcate  web  of  laws  and  niles  that  has 
made  the  government  the  regulator,  watch- 
dog, and  even  partner  of  business.  Wage  and 
price  controls,  health  and  safety  regulations, 
and  disclosure  laws,  are  aU  a  far  cry  from  the 
ectmomy  of  Sherman's  or  Gary's  day. 

Businessmen  con^laln  of  the  unsettling 
vagueness  of  tSie  antitrust  laws,  which  per- 
mits antitrusters  to  attack  many  long-stand- 
ing business  practices  in  their  effort  to  root 
out  restraints  of  trade  and  mon(^>oly.  The 
PTC,  for  example,  is  now  suing  Kellogg.  Gen- 
eral Foods.  General  Mills,  and  Qriaker  Oats. 
aUeglng  that  such  procedures  as  having  route 
men  arrange  their  breakfast  cereals  on  super- 
market shelves  are  antloompettttve.  The  Jus- 
tice Dept.  has  a  simUar  suit  against  tire 
makers  Goodyear  and  Plrestone. 

Executives  of  International  Business  Ma- 
chines  Corp..  caught  by  both  government  and 
private  antitrust  suits  attacUng  pricing  and 
promotion  poUcles,  privately  declare  that 
they  are  baffled  over  what  they  can  legaUy  do. 
Bertram  C.  Dedman.  vlce-preeldent.  and  gen- 
eral counsel  for  INA  Corp.,  echoes  a  widely 
held  view:  "We  never  reaUy  know  precisely 
what  antitrust  means.  It's  frequently  strictly 
a  matter  of  opinion." 

Enormous  economic  stakes  are  involved  In 
antitrust  enforcement.  Such  current  cases  as 
those  against  IBM,  Xerox  Corp.,  and  other 
giants  Involve  blUions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
ci4>ltal  investment  and  stockholder  Interests. 
Executives  fear  that  such  suits  give  broad 
power  to  courts  not  schooled  in  business,  eco- 
nomics, or  Industrial  technology.  This  power 
was  dramatlcaUy  illustrated  last  faU  when 
UJS.  Dstrlct  Judge  A.  Sherman  Chrtstensen 
announced  a  $392-mlUion  Judgment  against 
IBM  and  then  confessed  error,  sending  IBM's 
stock  into  wUd  gyrations. 

Many  businessmen  wonder  wliether  their 
companies  are  often  targets  of  antitrust  pros- 
eputlon  simply  because  they  are  big  and  suc- 
cessful. PhUadelphia  lawyer  Edward  D.  Sle- 
vln  sums  up  this  attitude:  "If  the  free  mar- 
ket Is  pvished  to  its  fullest  extent,  somebody 
wins.  But  the  Justice  Dept.  seems  to  say: 
"Now  that  you've  woii,  you've  cornered  the 
market.  We're  going  to  break  you  up  and 
start  over.'  " 

AU  this,  say  m*ny  executives,  makes  it  ta- 
creaslngly  difficult  for  Ameridan  business  to 
compete  Internationally.  Dou^as  Grymes, 
president  of  Keepers  Co,  argues  that  "big 
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oofponttou  ue  tlw  ozily  ones  tbat  can 
oompets  with  blf  ootpowtlona  In  woilil 
nuu-keta."  H»  wys  that  ttie  antitrust  laws 
BMin  to  aquata  >^r*'—  ItaaU  wltb  monopoly 
wad  tbua  hinder  AnerleaJi  corporatlona  from 
raaoMng  tha  slaa  necasaary  for  world  oom- 
paUtlon. 

TuuuHBa  aNvoaoKicDrT  uxxlt 
Daaplte  all  tbaaa  daqdy  felt  oonoams,  tha 
antitrust  laws  are  Ukaly  to  become  eran 
tougher  and  mora  raatrlctiTe.  Starting  with 
the  EEherman  Act,  antitrust  has  been  a  prod- 
uot  more  ct  poUtlca  than  of  eoonamloa.  To- 
dayli  rW&g  popuUst  aantUaant  has  led  to 
(Wmanrta  for  tightar  antttriiBt  a&foroement. 
Only  a  decade  ago  hlatodan  Bitdiard  HoC- 
atadter  wrote,  "Tha  antltmat  morement  la 
one  at  the  faded  paariona  of  iUxierlean  re- 
form." Today  It  la  the  dailtng  of  reform.  Am 
Jamaa  T.  Halvenon.  director  of  the  rrCa 
Bmnau  of  Oon^Mtttlon.  sums  up:  "The  poll- 
Heal  atmeapbara  Is  very  favorable  to  anti- 
trust right  now." 

The  many  Mgna  of  steppad-up  antitrust 
aetlvtty  In  tha  last  one  or  two  yean  make  an 
lapiflmly  lengthy  list.  They  Include: 
New  tnveattgatkma 
Last  week  three  federal  agenolea — Justice, 
the  FTO.  and  the  SBO — as  well  as  soma  con- 
grwasman.  revealed  that  they  are  turning  to 
a  llttle-uaed  section  of  the  Clayton  Act  to 
Inveattgate  the  complex  of  Interlocking  dlieo- 
toiahlpe  among  major  oil  companies. 

NeuUgUlation 

The  Industrial  reorganisation  bill  that 
Senator  FhlUp  A.  Hart  (O-Mloh.)  mtroduoed 
In  Oongreaa  last  year  would  provide  a  new 
legal  basis  for  brealdng  up  leedlng  companlea 
In  the  nation^  moat  basic  industrlaa:  autoa. 
Iron  and  steel,  nanfanoaa  metaU.  chemirmla 
and  druga.  daetrlcal  maohlnary  and  equip- 
ment, eleetranle  computing  and  oommunl- 
oatlona  equipment,  and  anacgy.  It  la  given 
ao  immediate  chance  to  paas.  but  Its  Ideas 
could  And  tfaelr  way  Into  future  laglalatton. 
Another  bill  introduoed  by  Senator  7ohn  v. 
Tonney  (D-Oallf.)  already  approved  by  the 
Senate  and  taking  a  baok  aeat  to  Impeaoh- 
mant  eensldaraUoxia  In  the  Bbuaa,  would  In- 
ereaae  the  ouxiant  p«^t*'"*"'"  criminal  anti- 
trust fina  from  tSOjCMO  to  $800,000  for  ooqpo- 
rattOM  and  $100,000  for  eaecutivea.  It  would 
alao  laqulre  the  Jus^tea  Dept.  to  e:q;ilaln  pub- 
IMy  Ita  raaaona  Cor  $eoeptlng  a  consent 
decree  instead  at  preparing  a  case  and  ac- 
tually going  to  triaL 

Blggtr  tuforctmetU  hudgeta 

The  AdmlBlatralton  Is  seeking  larga  In- 
oriasea,  by  osoally  puny  antltmst  stanrtawla, 
In  tha  flseal  1975  budgets  of  both  tha  Jasttoa 
Dept.  and  the  FTO  for  tteir  antltrast  da- 
partmanta.  If  OoogtMs  approrea,  Juattoe'i 
Antttrast  Dtv.  will  pick  up  M  additional  ataS 
slots,  mora  than  half  lawyers  and  eooaomlate. 
At  the  last  big  Increaae.  flaoal  1970,  the  dl- 
vlildn  got  only  90.  The  FTO  la  due  fbr  an  ad- 
ditional 9S-mllllon.  or  a  10%  Inereaae  In  tte 
present  antitrust  budget. 

Orowtitg  imuOe  at  FTC 
Attar  a  long  hibernation,  tha  WTO  la  atap- 
plng  out  aa  a  ttlsty  aganoy  with  a  new  eqprlt, 
a  highly  praCssstonal  staff,  and  •  taste  tor 
going  after  Mgnaas.  It  filed  tha  monopoly 
amta  against  Xeroat  Corp.  and  tha  four  big- 
gest cereal  makara.  It  haa  a  apeoial  unit 
with  an  astra  tl-mflUon  appnpclattoa  to 
litigate  Ita  oaaa  to  break  op  the  eight  Isad- 
tngoU  oniiu»niea.  And  it  got  trnportaat  nsv 
powaia  tloea  Oongrses  last  yeav>  f"'*»'"ling  tl?^ 
right  to  '**^ar^  ottiarwlae  mwraUabla  prod- 
vot-ltna  aalae  and  proAt  fignrea  from  oom- 
panlae  without  flxst  «i«**«»g  with  tha  Office 
at  Management  Jk  Budget. 

Baorvmistay  ftuMee 

If    tha   JtMfttae   Dapt.1   monopaly   eaa* 

against  IBM,  mad  acre  thanSva  yean  ago, 

la  sneeeasfol,  H  wooOd  give  new  spMt  to  the 

Antitrust  DIv,  which  at  least  untU  recently 
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haa  been  demorallaed  by  the  suooeeslve 
shocks  of  TTT  and  Watergate.  Kven  eo,  the 
dlvlaion  reorganlflMl  and  beefed  up  Its  eco- 
nomics staff  last  faU  to  enable  it  to  under- 
take Investigations  and  prosecutions  with  a 
sharper  eye  to  the  economic  Impact  of  ita 
actions. 

More  and  tougher  antltnst  enforcement  is 
foreahadowed  by  mora  B\|btle  changea  In 
mood  and  belief  as  wen  B«*by  these  spechlc- 
developments.  One  such  change  Is  a  growing 
recognition  that  the  government  itself 
creates  monopoly  power.  Several  weeks  ago 
Columbia  Law  School  called  together  many 
of  the  nation's  leading  Industrial  economists 
and  antltrOBt  lawyers  tor  a  Conference  on  In- 
dustrial ccxioentratlon.  Tha  partlolpants  ex- 
amined what  business  coneentratlon  means 
both  for  the  economy  and  tor  antitrust  pol- 
icy. About  the  only  thing  generally  agreed 
on  waa  that  governmental  atten^its  to  regu- 
late an  industry  often  restilt  In  preserving 
the  monopoly  power  of  those  being  regu- 
Uted.  In  Une  wltb  this  belief,  Inslden  say 
that  the  Antitrust  Dlv.  will  step  up  Its  pol- 
icy of  Intervening  In  other  government  pro- 
ceedings to  shi^w  regulatory  policy  consist- 
ent with  antitrust  prlnelplas.  Last  January, 
tac  example,  the  division  formally  Intervened 
In  FOO  proceedings  In  an  attempt  to  deny 
nnewal  of  the  broadcasting  lloenae  of  Cowles 
Communications,  Inc..  In  Des  Moines,  and 
those  of  PuUtser  Publishing  Co.  and  New- 
house  Broadcasting  Corp.  In  St.  Louis.  All 
theae  con^anles  also  own  newspapers. 

Another  change  haa  been  the  dramatic 
multiplication  of  prtvato  antitrust  suits — 
thoaa  brought  by  one  company  against  an- 
other. Theae  Include  the  40-odd  private  busi- 
ness suite  against  IBM,  ITT's  suit  to  split 
up  Oeneral  Telephone  &  Bectronlcs  Corp, 
and  the  large  daaa  actions  $galnst  plumbing 
and  waUlMard  manufacturars.  In  fiscal  1973 
the  government  filed  46  antitrust  suite.  By 
comparison,  businessmen  and  other  private 
partiaa  filed  1,163,  making  ttie  bustnesa  com- 
munity itself  a  significant  factor  in  antitrust 
enforcement  (box) . 

All  this  Is  leading  to  an  antitrust  Congress. 
Victor  H.  Kramer,  director  of  Waablngton's 
Institute  for  Public  Interest  Bepresentetlon 
and  a  leading  antltmst  lawyer,  expecte  that 
"more  supporten  of  an  effective  antlmono- 
poly  program  are  going  to  be  elected  to  the 
94th  Congress  than  to  any  previous  Ccmgress 
In  many  years." 

THX     AI.TIXNATtVZS 

But  as  antitrust  action  steps  up,  so  do  the 
oonfllcte  over  the  direction  antitrust  policy 
should  take.  The  populists  contend  that 
antitrust  enf(»cement  tn  the  past  has  been 
spineless.  Businessmen  complain  that  cur- 
rent policy  paralyzes  corporations  becatise 
they  are  uncertain  what  practices  are  law- 
ful and  that  they  are  beibg  pimlshed  for 
being  sueceesfully  competitive.  Who  is  right? 

The  oonfllcte  lead  m^y  businessmen  to 
push  for  an  updating  of  the  antltmst  laws. 
gfffrad  L.  Kattel,  president  of  Atlante"B 
CltOsens  ft  Southern  National  Bank,  which 
has  been  sparring  with  the  Justice  Dept.  over 
the  bank's  expansion  plans,  feels  that  the 
antltmst  laws  "need  complete  reTanq>lng." 

Major  revamping,  though,  will  not  come 
because  there  is  no  general  agreement  on 
what  form  It  should  take.  Mcst  of  the  Colum- 
bia conference  particlpante  believe  that  the 
economic  evidence  for  a  change  In  policy  is 
scanty  and  Inconclusive.  Suggestions  ranged 
frtun  doing  nothing  to  puaUng  the  tough 
Hart  bill  through  Congress. 

In  approaching  antitrust  poUcy,  there  are 
alternatives: 

(1)  Abolish  the  laws  altogether.  A  very  few 
economists,  such  as  Tale  Bioeen  of  the  Unl- 
venlty  of  Chicago,  talk  as  though  antitrust 
lAws  are  largely  unnecessaiy.  But  as  Robert 
L.  Werner,  executive  vlce-psesldent  and  gen- 
eral oounssi  of  RCA  Corp.,  told  a  Conference 
Board  antitrust  seminar  earlier  this  month: 
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"There  should  be  little  dlsigreement  by  in- 
dustry over  the  basic  valldltjr  of  the  doctrine 
of  antitrust.  Certainly  no  buatnesstnan  would 
seriously  suggest  that  we  acuttle  that  doc- 
trine and  return  to  a  pre-8h»manlte  Jungle." 
The  courts  have  ruled  that  such  practices 
as  fixing  prices,  dividing  nuuskete,  boycotting, 
some  mergers,  and  predatoryiMlcing  designed 
to  destroy  competiton  unlawfully  impose 
restraints  on  the  market. 

(S)  Clarify  the  laws  by  specifying  precisely 
what  business  practices  are  unlawful.  If  var- 
ious practices  can  be  Identified  and  pro- 
hibited through  case-by-caap  litigation,  why 
not  draft  a  detailed  code  of  conduct? 

But  the  very  dilBculty  of  identifying  such 
practices  when  business  ooi}dltlons  are  con- 
stantly changing  led  to  the  broad  wording  of 
the  Sherman  Act  originally.  No  one  has  ever 
produced  an  all-Inclusive  list  of  anticompeti- 
tive conduct.  No  one  can  possibly  delineate 
all  the  circumstances  that  amount  to  price 
fixing  and  other  Illegal  practices.  If  publica- 
tion of  future  prices  by  members  of  a  trade 
association  Is  unlawful,  as  thie  Supreme  Court 
held  In  1921,  Is  dissemlnatloni  of  past  Inven- 
tory figures  and  prices  equally  unlawfal? 
(No,  said  the  Court  In  102S;  For  other  such 
cases,  see  box.)  Moreovw,  as  Thomas  M. 
Scanlon,  chairman  of  tha  American  Bar 
As8n.'B  8,600-member  antitrust  section  polnta 
out:  "There's  uncertainty  In  any  kind  of 
litigation.  Laws  Intended  to  bring  more  cer- 
tainty often  bring  less." 

(S)  Replace  antitrust  laws  with  direct  reg- 
ulation. T7JB.  Steel's  Gary  favored  and  Hop- 
pers' Onnnes  favon  a  business-govemment 
partnership  with  this  approval.  Ite  advocates 
agree  with  John  Kenneth  0«lbralth  that  an> 
tltrust  la  a  "charade,"  that  it  has  not  and 
cannot  produce  a  competitive  economy  tn  the 
face  of  the  technological  imperatives  of  large 
corporations.  TThlversity  of  Chicago's 
George  J.  Stlgler  concluidee  that  antitrust 
has  not  been  "a  major  force"  on  the  economy 
to  date.  "The  government  haa  won  most  of  ito 
1,800  cases,"  he  potnte  out,  "and  there  has 
been  no  Important  sectilar  decline  In  concen- 
tration." On  the  other  haqd,  many  econo- 
miste  and  lawyers  would  aigue  that  Stigler 
has  drawn  the  wrong  oondualon.  As  Almarln 
PhlUtpe,  professor  of  eeana9>lc8  and  law  at 
the  Wharton'  School  of  Finance  &  Commerce, 
pute  it:  "The  success  of  aautrust  can  only 
be  measured  by  the  hundredp  of  mergen  and 
price-fixing  situations  ttiat  never  happened." 

Moreover,  tn  the  view  cC  an  Increasing 
number  of  obeervers,  regulaitlon  that  is  de- 
signed to  mitigate  the  effeeta  of  "Tiatural" 
monopolieB,  such  as  telephohe  service,  often 
winds  tip  foeteirlng  fhem  tnii»ad.  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board  ngulatlons  IMft  example,  have 
compelled  higher  airline  rata*  than  have  p»- 
valled  on  shorter,  nonregUtated  Interstate 
fllghto.  Wesley  James  Llebleri  recently  named 
director  of  policy  planning  ait  the  FTC,  says: 
"What  the  airline  Indns^  ^leeds  Is  a  little 
oompetltl(m.  In  the  long  nm  we  dwrald  get 
rid  of  the  CAB  and  IM  In  s^me  free  compe- 
titldn."  Uebler  also  wanto^to  abolish  fixed 
commlsston  ratea  for  stocklirioken. 

Mtich  of-  the  energy  of  legiilatory  commis- 
sions seems  to  be  deVoted  to  anticompetitive 
ends.  The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion promtdgated  rulee  sevefal  yean  ago  de- 
signed to  stifle  the  growth  at  pay-cable  tele- 
vision. Sporte  events,  for  eaam^e,  may  not 
be  l>roadeast  on  pay-oabM  TV  If  almflar 
evente  have  been  diown  on  toramerelal  tele- 
vision any  time  during  tate  pnvtoua  five 
yean. 

Walter  Adama,  a  Michigan  State  TTnlverslty 
economist,  notes  that  regulatory  commlHloiDa 
can  exclude  oompettton  tanmgh  licensing 
power,  maintain  price  supporte  by  ngtOatlng 
rates,  create  concentration  throng^  marger 
snrvelllanee.  and  barasa  tha  weak  by  snper- 
vHtag  pnetlcaa  that  the  etiong  do  not  like. 
To  combat  this  kind  of  govefnmeot  behavior, 
the  Antitrust  Dtv.  Itaalf  haa.  Aor  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  been  Intervening  br  attempting  to 
Intervene  In  such  agenciea  $a  the  lOO,  OAB, 
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and  SEC  to  force  decisions  that  q>ur  compe- 
tition In  industry. 

In  support  of  their  position,  reformera 
make  a  further  point:  Large  corporations 
have  the  political  muscle  to  force  the  gov- 
ernment to  support  their  anticompetitive 
goals.  Adams  charges  that  the  government 
has  established  an  industrywide  cartel  for 
the  oil  companies  through  publishing 
monthly  estimates  of  dezaand;  through  es- 
tablishing quotas  for  each  state  pursuant  to 
the  Interstate  Oil  Compact,  which  Congress 
approved  at  behest  of  the  oil  companies;  and 
through  "prorationlng  devices"  that  dictate 
bow  much  each  well  can  produce.  It  Is  il- 
legal to  ship  excess  production  in  interstate 
commerce.  Tariffs  and  import  quotas  protect 
only  the  producers,  Adams  says. 

What  this  all  amounte  to  is  maintenance 
of  shared  monopidy  power  with  the  active 
cooperation  of  government.  Only  when  the 
power  of  large  companies  Is  reduced,  argue 
the  populists,  will  the  government  be  able  to 
guide  a  competitive  economy  rather  than 
serve  as  a  prop  for  large  intereste.  This  was 
one  of  the  original  argumente  for  the  Sher- 
man Act  m  the  1880s. 

(4)  Move  toward  tougher  enforcement. 
Populist  critics  of  antitrust,  such  as  Nader 
and  Senator  Hart,  agree  with  Oalbralth  that 
antitrust  haa  been  all  too  ineffectual,  but 
they  move  in  the  opposite  policy  direction. 
Since  they  believe  that  government  regula- 
tion usually  entrenches  the  power  of  big 
firms  and  concentrated  industries,  they  favor 
a  get-tough  antitrust  approach.  They  argue 
for  two  related  tactlca:  extending  existing 
law  through  the  courte  to  curtail  many  prac- 
tices of  large  firms  in  concentrated  Indus- 
tries and  getting  Congressional  legislation 
such  as  the  Hart  bill  to  attack  the  structure 
of  these  industries. 

The  Hart  bill  would  permit  the  prosecu- 
tion of  companies  because  of  their  size  alone. 
The  history  of  antitrust  has  largely  been 
to  define  and  prosecute  practices  that  courte 
would  rule  were  restralnte  of  trade,  such  as 
price  fixing  by  agreement  among  competi- 
ton. But  with  increasing  fervor  "stmctural- 
Iste"  argue  that  size  itself  can  be  harmful. 

BISTORICAL  DEFICnUidES 

Before  the  Civil  War,  Americans  felt  un- 
comfortable with  corporate  bigness.  The 
image  of  the  yeoman  farmer  and  the  small, 
fiercely  competitive  businessman  largely  ra- 
flected  economic  reality.  But  the  growth  of 
nllroads,  with  their  "pools"  carving  up  mar- 
kets, changed  all  that. 

Populist  politics,  such  as  the  formation  of 
the  Orange  movement,  picked  up  steam,  but 
at  the  same  time.  In  1882,  the  first  big  trust. 
Standard  Oil  of  Ohio,  was  bom,  followed  by 
the  Whiskey  Trust,  the  Sugar  Trust,  the 
Lead  Trust,  and  the  Cotton  Oil  Trust. 

But  federal  prosecutions  were  limited, 
aimed  moetiy  at  fiedgllng  labor  unions,  and 
the  Sherman  Act  failed  to  curb  bigness.  Cor- 
porate mergers  speeded  up.  U.S.  Steel,  Stand- 
ard Oil  (New  Jersey),  American  Tobacco, 
American  Can,  International  Harvester,  and 
United  Shoe  Machinery  were  all  put  together 
at  this  time.  As  a  result,  antltrusten  in- 
creased pressure  for  even  tougher  laws  and 
an  Independent  agency,  which  could  develop 
industrial  expertise,  to  enforce  them. 

Theee  efforto  came  to  fruition  in  1914,  with 
the  passage  of  the  Clayton  and  Federal  Trade 
OommlBslon  Acta.  7%e  Clayton  Act  specifi- 
cally banned  anticompetitive  mergen,  while 
the  FTC  Act  set  up  an  agency  to  police 
"unfair  competition"  in  the  marketplace  but 
not  to  regulate  prices  and  ou^ut. 

Like  the  Sherman  Act.  the  Clayton  Act 
proved  ineffectual  for  many  yean,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  way  courte  Interpreted  the  law. 
As  reoenUy  as  1948  the  Court  permitted  UJ3. 
Steti  to  acquire  one  of  Ite  own  eustomen. 

Partly  In  response  to  this  decision.  Con- 
gress passed  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act  in  1060, 
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amending  the  Clayton  Act  to  prohibit  merg- 
en through  acquisition  of  assete  at  stocks  as 
well  as  those  that  would  tend  to  foreclose 
competition  in  any  market  in  the  country. 
This  effectively  closed  the  door  on  many 
mergen.  But  the  merger  wave  of  the  late 
1060b  comprised  so-called  conglomerate  get- 
togethen  of  companies  In  different,  often  un- 
related. Indxistries.  The  case  Intended  to 
settie  this  issue — TTT — never  got  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  because  it  was  setUed  by  a  con- 
sent decree. 

CONTUCrXNG  VIEWS 

To  remedy  this  supposed  defect.  Senator 
Hart's  new  law  would  create  a  presumption 
of  mon(^}oly  power  whenever: 

A  company's  average  rate  of  return  is 
greater  than  16%  of  ite  net  worth  for  each 
of  five  consecutive  yean. 

There  has  been  no  substantial  price  com- 
petition for  tliree  consecutive  yean  among 
two  or  more  ccMporations  within  an  Industry. 

Fo\ir  or  fewer  companies  account  for  half 
or  more  of  an  industry's  sales  to  a  single 
year. 

OTHZB  TACTICS 

Antttrustera  are  not  holding  their  breath 
waiting  for  legislation.  In  a  series  of  caaes 
Initiated  during  the  past  five  years,  they 
an  using  existing  laws  prohibiting  monopo- 
lization and  unfair  methods  of  competition 
to  check  alleged  anticompetitive  conditions 
In  concentrated  industries. 

The  FTC's  suit  against  Xerox  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  against  IBM  represent 
marked  change  from  the  past. 

Perhaps  the  most  Innovative  case  Is  the 
FTC's  suit  against  the  four  leading  break- 
fast food  makers,  charging  them  with  a  va- 
riety of  unfair  methods  of  competition. 

The  FTC's  current  prosecution  against  the 
eight  major  oil  companies  also  attompte  to 
break  new  groxind.  The  key  allegation  is  that 
the  majors  have  been  "piinuing  a  common 
course"  In  using  control  of  crude  oil  and 
shipping  facilities  to  stall  the  development 
of  Independent  refineries.  This  Includes 
eliminating  retail  competition  by  keeping 
prices  low  at  the  refinery  and  marketing  end 
and  high  at  the  production  end  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  FTC  also  charges  the  companies 
with  such  practices  as  using  barter  and  ex- 
change agreements  to  keep  crude  oil  in  their 
own  bands  and  reluctance  to  sell  to  Inde- 
pendent marketen.  Unlike  the  cereal  suite, 
the  FTO  charges  that  some  of  the  oil  prac- 
tices are  collusive. 

CAM  WX  COMFXTE? 

Frederic  M.  Scherer,  the  FTC's  Incoming 
economics  bureau  chief,  believes  that  eco- 
nomic studies  show  that  many  industries 
are  more  concentrated  than  ef&clency  re- 
quires. Nader  aigues  that  the  best  evidence  is 
"clinical,  not  statistical." 

In  the  1960  Congressional  hearings  on 
monopoly  power,  Benjamin  Falrlsaa.  presi- 
dent of  UJB.  Steel,  admitted  that  his  com- 
pany had  less  efflcient  production  prooeases 
than  Ite  competitcna,  incl\idlng  much  smaller 
foreign  companies.  Studies  have  demon- 
strated that  American  steel  producen  lagged 
woefully  In  Innovation.  Between  1940  and 
196S,  13  major  inventions  came  from  abroad, 
yet  American  steel  boasted  the  largest  com- 
panies In  the  world. 

The  basic  oxygen  process,  which  Avery  C. 
Adams,  chairman  and  president  of  Jones  & 
Laughlln  Steel  Corp.,  described  in  1969  as 
"the  only  major  technological  breakthrough 
at  the  ingot  level  in  the  steel  industry  since 
before  the  turn  of  the  century,"  was  per- 
fected by  a  tiny  Austrian  steel  company  In 
I960.  It  was  Introduced  into  tha  17.S.  in  1964 
by  McLouth  Steel  Corp.,  which  then  had  less 
than  1%  (rf  American  mgot  capacity.  Jones 
&  Laughlln  waited  until  1967,  and  n.S.  Steel 
and  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  waited  until  1964 
to  adopt  the  process,  resulting  tn  loet  proflte 
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to  the  steel  industry,  according  to  one  study, 
of  some  •216-milllon  after  taxes  by  1960 
alone. 

As  for  ability  to  compete  alvoad,  there  Is 
practically  no  evidence  that  the  Justice  Dept. 
has  Impaired  the  competitive  posture  of  U.S. 
companies  In  world  markete. 

Ekavkl  H.  Baker,  director  of  the  Ccmunerce 
Dept.'s  Office  of  Export  Development,  made 
an  Intense  search  for  examples  of  antitrust 
harm.  A  laige  food  company  wanted  to  enter 
a  Joint  venture  with  another  big  U£.  outfit 
to  bid  on  a  plant  an  Eastern  European  gov- 
ernment planned  to  build.  The  Justice  Dept. 
Indicated  It  might  refuse  to  approve  the  deal, 
and  the  food  company  pulled  out.  A  small 
UJS.  comp«my  then  bid  for  the  oontnct  on 
Ite  own  and  won. 

A   KXW   APPROACH 

Some  experte  believe  that  the  government 
cannot  deal  with  business  complalnte  ade- 
quately unless  It  develops  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  competition  generally.  Victor 
Kramer  suggests  the  creation  of  an  "office  of 
antlmonopoly  affaire"  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  The  function  of  this 
office,  Kramer  says,  would  be  to  Implement  a 
new  executive  order  he  would  like  to  see 
promulgated,  directing  all  fedenl  agencies 
to  act  to  promote  a  "free  competitive  enter- 
prise system."  It  would  require  the  federal 
deptirtmente  and  bureaus  to  prepare  anti- 
trust Impact  statemente  whenever  they  sug- 
gest action  that  would  "signlflcantiy  affect 
competition  tn  the  private  sector." 

Kramer  concludes  that  his  policy  would 
have  compelled  the  State  Dept.  to  evaluate 
publicly  the  competitive  Impact  of  the  vol- 
untary steel  Import  agreemente  with  Japan 
and  European  nations.  The  Pentagon  would 
have  been  called  on  to  explam  how  the  pub- 
lic benefite  from  the  awarding  of  nonbid  con- 
tracte.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the 
White  House,  he  believes,  would  have  to  con- 
sider the  competitive  effecte  of  proposed 
changes  In  tax  laws. 

This  broadened  approach  to  competition 
could  come  closer  to  resolving  the  confllcte 
between  the  tendency  of  companies  to  exert 
control  over  their  markete  and  the  public 
requirement  that  monopoly  be  held  in  check. 
Short  of  this,  the  evidence  suggeste  that 
antitrust  Is  the  best  we  have. 

HOW  JUSTICE  AMD  THE  FTC   COMPETE 

The  antitrust  laws  exist  to  preserve  the 
values  of  competition,  so  it  may  be  entirely 
logical  that  two  agencies  compete  to  admin- 
ister them.  On  paper,  the  Antitrust  Dlv.  of 
the  Justice  Dept.  and  the  Federal  Trade 
CommlsBlon  are  different  kinds  of  agencies. 
Justice  is  the  law  enforcement  branch  of  the 
E^xecutlve  Branch,  the  FTC  Is  an  Independent 
regulatory  commission.  But  In  their  antl- 
tmst responsibilities  they  are  quite  similar. 

The  Antitrust  Div.,  headed  by  Thomas  E. 
Kauper,  Is  responsible  for  enforcing  the 
Sherman  and  Cla3rton  Acte.  It  has  the  ex- 
clusive power  to  bring  criminal  prosecutions. 
It  also  tries  to  enjoin  anticompetitive  mer- 
gen and  a  variety  of  collusive  practices.  The 
FTC'B  power  springs  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  of  1914.  Over  the  years,  the 
courte  have  interpreted  Section  6  of  that  Act 
to  include  all  offenses  proscribed  by  the  other 
antitrust  laws,  giving  the  FTC  equal  civU 
Jurisdiction  with  Justice.  In  fact.  It  has  a 
broader  civil  authority,  since  it  is  required  to 
proceed  against  "unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition" and,  as  added  by  the  Wheeler-Lea 
Act  of  1938,  against  "unfair  or  deceptive  acte 
or  practices  in  commerce."  TlMse  phrases 
permit  the  FTC  to  go  after  buslneaa  conduct 
that  U  not  necessarily  collusive.  The  FTC. 
for  example,  has  premised  the  cases  against 
four  big  cereal  maken  on  a  variety  of  prac- 
tices that  It  charges  are  unfelr  method!  of 
competition,  allegations  that  an  not  open 
to  the  Justice  Dept.  to  make. 
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Tbe  Antttnut  Dlv.  hu  an  annual  budget 
of  aooM  •14-«atmon.  tta«  rxc  $16-inimon  for 
antttnut  purpom.  Both  tofather  npiaaant 
tiny  aainB  oontrastad  wltli  the  reaouioee 
prtTat«  buBlneaa  ia  able  to  draw  on.  Xntar- 
rT**ir"*'  Bualnaaa  Machlnca  Corp..  Xor  ez- 
ampla.  raimbuxaill  Oontnd  Data  Coip.  f  15 
mUUon  in  legal  feat  and  espeoaes  In  setttlng 
the  private  salt  CDO  filed  against  IBM. 

Occasionally  the  agenctas  take  potshots  at 
each  ottur.  The  FTC  last  year  finally  got  the 
power,  fonnerir  reaarved  to  the  Justice  Dept., 
to  go  into  court  on  Its  own  to  enforce  its 
own  decnes.  Tlie  FTC  complained  that  Jus- 
tice eat  on  requaats  for  action.  Justice  coun- 
tered that  the  requests  were  poorly  framed. 

But  the  agencies  usually  work  reasonably 
well  together.  Now,  when  good  politics  dic- 
tates TM**'*"g  headlines  as  tough  antltrusters, 
the  brass  at  each  shop  says  the  rivalry  be- 
tween the  two  to  bring  and  win  significant 
cases  serves  as  a  spur  to  both.  The  rtvalry, 
says  Justice's  Kauper,  is  a  "friendly"  one. 
"Xach  has  kept  the  other  at  It,"  he  says.  The 
FTC's  Halverson  concurs,  citing  "good  prac- 
tical results"  from  the  existence  of  two 
agencies. 

Neither  agency  launches  an  Investigation 
without  first  clearing  It  with  the  other.  The 
first  agency  to  propoee  a  particular  Investiga- 
tion gets  It.  provided  there  ts  no  conflict  with 
the  other's  on-golog  work.  Disagreements  are 
settled  at  weekly  llalaon  meetings.  When  a 
oonfllct  cannot  be  settled  at  meetings,  the 
aaalstant  attorney  general  and  the  chairman 
of  the  TTC,  Lewis  A.  Engman,  deal  with  It. 

The  home  for  a  i>artlciilar  kind  of  case  is 
partly  a  matter  of  historical  accident  and 
partly  the  predilection  of  staff  lawyers.  Price 
dlacrtmlnatlon  casee  under  the  Bobloson- 
Patman  Act  are  tza4ttlonaIly  prosecuted  by 
the  FTC.  which  also  generally  probes  prob- 
lems In  food  and  textile  Industries.  Justice 
almost  always  gets  steel  cases.  While  Justice 
must  proceed  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  the 
7XX/  baa  the  power  also  to  issue  rules  with 
the  focoe  of  law,  in  effect  to  promulgate  codes 
«f  oonunerdal  conduct.  UntH  recently.  Jus- 
tice alone  had  specific  authority  to  try  to 
block  an  \moonsummated  merger.  But  the 
FTC  Just  gained  similar  powers  in  the  law 
authorising  the  Alaska  pipeline. 


TRIBDTE   TO    VIETNAM    VETERANS 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 
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flcient  regard  for  the  ancrlflces  made  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  veterans. 

In  this  week  of  tribute,  let  us  pledge 
ourselves  to  the  task  of  seeing  that  these 
imCTing  heroes  suffer  no  more  from  the 
sacrifices  they  made  for  their  country. 
We  must  diligently  woik  to  provide  more 
emplojrment  and  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  the  Vietnam  veterans,  and  help 
them  reassert  their  rl^ts  sis  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

Let  us  neVer  forget  that  these  are  the 
people  who  laid  their  lives  on  the  line 
for  their  country. 

We  must  sdso  never  forget  those  who 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  freedom, 
those  who  died  on  foreign  soil  far  from 
home  and  their  loved  ones. 

And  as  we  pay  tribute  to  these  veter- 
ans, let  us  also  pay  tribute  to  their  com- 
rades who  are  still  listed  as  missing  in 
action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  of  all  will 
be  paid  when  our  Nation  recommits  it- 
self totally  to  the  all-Important  tEisk  of 
securing  from  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  a  complete  accoimting  of  those 
still  missing. 

We  have  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful 
for  this  week,  but  let  us  not  lose  sight  of 
the  continuing  challenges  we  have  before 
us.  Our  tribute  cannot  be  complete  until 
all  of  our  veterans  are  accounted  for,  and 
those  living  are  brought  back  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  society. 
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MOONSHININO  IN  KENTUCKY 


IN  THS  HOUSB  OF  BEPRBBENTA'llVBH 

Thurtdav.  March  2i.  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  this  Vietnam  Veterans  Week, 
it  is  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
men  and  women  of  this  Nation  who  so 
ably  served  the  cause  at  freedom. 

But  we  must  not  let  our  tribute  end 
with  Just  words  of  praise  and  thanks  for 
a  Job  well  done.  Our  debt  goes  much 
deeper  than  that.  Tbese  are  the  men  and 
women  who  gave  up  civilian  Jobs  and  who 
postponed  their  enta7  into  their  working 
lives  to  serve  the  immediate  needs  of 
their  Nation. 

Now  these  same  pe(«>le  have  all  but 
been  forgotten  by  a  nation  that  did  not 
welcome  them  home  as  coo/taertng  he- 
roes, as  was  the  ease  with  other  Interna- 
tional conflicts  In  this  eotmtry's  200-year 
history.  Tbc  pe^vde  of  the  United  States 
Instead  seek  to  put  the  memory  of  the 
Vietnam  years  behind  them,  with  Insuf- 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 


HON.  LINDY  BOGGS 

or  LOTTISUlf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2S.  1974 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
deepest  regret  that  I  received  the  news 
of  Bill  Mallllard's  resignation  from  Con- 
gress after  21  years  of  superlative  serv- 
ice to  both  country  and  constituent. 
Valued  friends  of  Hale's  and  mine  such 
as  Bill  have  made  my  freshman  year  in 
Congress  a  more  enjoyable  experience, 
and  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  his  wise 
counsel  and  good  will. 

Also.  I  am  gratified  that  he  has  been 
called  to  serve  as  the  permanent  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  a  post 
most  important  to  hemispheric  under- 
standing and  solidarity?,  and  one  of  spe- 
cil  interest  to  New  Orleans,  the  "Gate- 
way to  the  Americas."  Having  served  as 
ranking  Republican  dia.  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  I  am  certain  the 
acumen  Bill  developed  from  hifi  experi- 
ence on  that  commiliee  will  serve  him 
in  good  stead  as  he  assumes  his  new 
duties. 

It  is  not  often  that  our  country  is 
given  the  benefit  of  service  from  a  man 
of  such  integrity  and  dedication,  and  I 
know  Bill's  presence  vrlll  be  greatly 
missed  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Our 
Nation,  however.  Is  most  fortunate  that 
it  wfll  be  able  to  retain  the  benefit  of 
his  eziTcrtise  in  the  OAS  diplomatic  post. 
I  wish  Bill  only  the  best  for  continued 
success  in  his  new  rtsponsibillties. 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF  KENTUCfeET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REF|tKSENTATIVX8 

Thursday,  March  28,  1974 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  shice  I 
becoBoe  aMendser  of  this  intrepid  body  of 
lawmakers  in  1965,  both  serious  and 
facetious  questions  have  been  asked  of 
me  concerning  the  illicit  manufacture  of 
whisky — moonshining— in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky. 

I  shall  attempt  to  answer  all  of  those 
who  have  posed  searching  questions  on 
this  interesting  subject.  The  basic  rea- 
son imderljring  the  art  of  mooniAilnlng 
was  quite  simple.  Because  grain  was 
raised  so  far  froiti  market,  distillation 
provided  a  means  of.  cdmpacting  it  into 
smaller  containers  for  greater  ease  of 
transportation  over  the  rugged  terrain 
to  the  market.  Many  of  the  people  en- 
gaged in  the  manuftictttre  of  the  spirits 
of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  were  men  hdd 
in  high  esteem  by  their  fellow  Kentuck- 
ians.  For  instance,  the  first  manufac- 
turer was  the  Reverenfl  Elijah  Craig,  a 
Baptist  preacher. 

I  include  for  the  Rbgdu)  an  article  by 
Joe  Creason,  a  folklore  historian  of  wide 
renown: 

AXTICLI  BT   JOX   CBEASON 

Even  before  Kentucky  became  the  ISth 
state  In  1702,  It  had  strong  ties  with  the 
making  of  whisky.  Bourbon — sour-mash 
whisky  made  with  llmaat^ne  water — was  In- 
vented In  Kentucky  an<L  In  fact,  took  its 
name  from  the  county  Where  it  first  was 
made  by  Elijah  Craig,  a  man  of  man^  parts 
who,  when  not  making  whisky,  was  a  B^tlst 
preacher  <rf  considerable  rf  nown. 

Many  of  the  pioneers  |rho  came  to  Ken- 
tucky in  the  days  prior  to  statehood  were 
fleeing  from  the  so-called  "Whisky  Rebel- 
lion" In  the  East,  the  uprising  that  followed 
the  first  Imposition  of  a  government  tax  on 
dlstlUed  spirits.  Here  they  continued  doing 
what  they  did  best — ^making  whisky.  Some 
set  up  small  distilleries  t«  meet  the  Increas- 
ing demand  for  sour-mAsh  whisky  in  tba 
ready  markets  of  New  Orleans;  others  merely 
put  together  small  stnis  behind  the  bam  to 
meet  tbelr  own  family  needs  for  medieln&l 
and  drinking  whisky. 

Thus  the  state  traditionally  has  been  ss- 
soclated  with  whisky  making,  legal  or  other- 
wise. 

Today  Kentucky's  5S  active  dlstUlerles 
produce  80  percent  of  all  Bourbon.  On  the 
other  hand,  numberless  moonshiners,  their 
crude  but  effective  stUU  bidden  in  remote 
hoUows,  produce  whlto  lightning  which. 
whUe  lUegal,  still  finds  a  market,  espeelaUy 
among  those  who  developed  a  taste  for  this 
kind  of  liquor  during  the  arid  days  of  Pro- 
hibition. 

The  fact  is,  some  I^entucklans  regard 
whisky  making  as  something  akin  to  an 
inalienable  right  and  they  continue  to 
make  it,  legal  or  not. 

Vlgorotis  law  enforcetoent  has  cut  deeply 
Into  the  ranks  of  the  moonshiners.  But 
stories  of. tbelr  deeds  la  other  days  add  a 
distinctive  flavor — and  a  100  proof  wal- 
lop, one  might  add — to  <he  rich  regional 
history   of  Kentucky. 

"There  was  a  time  when  it  was  a  dead- 
serious  game  the  moonshiners  played  with 
the  revenuers.  Shootings  In  the  old  days  were 
common.  Now  gunplay  Is  Infrequent.  Tb» 
agenu  treat  the  moonshiner  with  firm  re- 
spect and  he  repays  In  kind. 
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As  you  might  suspect,  the  typical  moon- 
shiner Isn't  much  on  books  and  such.  A  story 
Is  told  about  an  old  gent  named  Joshua  who 
was  brought  before  Federal  Judge  H.  Church 
Ford,  a  great  Bible  student. 

"So  your  name  is  Joshua,"  Judge  Ford 
mused.  "Are  you  the  Joshua  who  made  the 
sun  stand  stUI?" 

"No,  sir.  Judge,"  came  the  answer.  "I'm 
the  Joshua  who  made  the  moonshine  sUHl" 

But  de^lte  his  shortcomings  In  formal 
education,  the  moonshiner  usually  has  the 
native  intelligence  and  cunning  of  a  fox. 
This  he  shows  in  the  cat  and  mouse  game 
he  plays  with  revenuers. 

Some  moonshiners  are  craftsmen  of  a 
sort  who  take  a  left-handed  kind  of  pride 
in  their  produce.  Like  the  man  who  was 
seized  at  a  Monroe  County  stUl.  WhUe  they 
were  wrecking  bU  still,  the  agents  fiUed  a 
jar  with  whisky,  explaining  it  would  be  sent 
to  a  lab  for  analysis. 

"PeUers,"  said  the  moonshiner  serious- 
ly, "have  that  man  at  the  laboratory  test 
it  keerful  and  If  he  finds  anything  wrong 
to  let  me  know  'cause  I've  always  made  the 
best  'shine  in  this  country  and  I  don't 
want   to   lose   my  reputation!" 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVE8 
Thursday,  March  28,  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  impor- 
tant anniversary  occurred  this  month  for 
all  citizens  who  believe  in  the  right  of 
national  independence  for  all  people — 
the  Byelorussian  people  celebrated  the 
56th  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic  on 
March  25. 

The  Byelorussian  people  can  trace 
their  existence  as  an  lndQ)endent  state 
back  to  the  9th  century  when  independ- 
ent principalities  were  founded  by  vari- 
ous Slav  tribes  In  the  territory  of  Byelo- 
russia and  by  the  11th  century  the  first 
Byelorussian  state  was  formed.  TUs  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  a  new  entity, 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Litva — lithusmia — 
in  the  13th  century,  a  direct  result  of  the 
unification  of  the  Byelorussian  lands. 
The  history  of  these  people  reveals  a 
strong  determination  to  remain  free. 
However,  Russia  annexed  the  lands  of 
Byelorussia  in  1795  and  this  foreign  rule 
was  not  overthrown  until  123  years  later. 
The  All  Byelorussian  Congress  on  March 
25,  1918,  proclaimed  the  Byelorussian 
Republic  and  a  constitution,  guarantee- 
ing basic  democratic  liberties  of  the 
freedoms  of  speech,  press,  assembly,  and 
elections,  was  adopted. 

Unfortunately  this  breath  of  freedom 
and  independence  would  last  only  a  short 
time.  With  the  triumph  of  communism  In 
Russia,  the  Russian  Communist  leader- 
ship moved  in  to  end  the  freedom  and 
ind^)endence  of  these  brave  people  and 
established  a  puppet  state,  the  Byelorus- 
sian Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  In  the 
years  since  this  control  was  consolidated, 
the  Communists  have  sought  to  use  tlie 
natural  resources  of  Byelprpssla  for  the 
benefit  of  Russian  conununlsm  and  to 
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destroy  the  national  consciousness  emd 
heritage  of  the  Byelorussian  people.  Yet, 
the  spirit  of  these  brave  people  still  re- 
sists the  tyranny  of  communism. 

As  we  read  of  recent  Soviet  actlcms  in 
curbing  dissent  and  exiling  its  leading 
citizens,  we  should  recall  the  plight  of 
the  thousands  and  thousands  of  Byelo- 
russian people  who  have  lived  for  over 
half  a  century  under  Soviet  rule.  Let  us 
hope  that  March  25.  1918,  will  not  be  a 
mere  memory  of  a  lost  cause  but  that  It 
will  one  day  be  a  significant  date  freely 
celebrated  by  a  free  Byelorussian  people 
living  in  their  own  national  state. 
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RUSSIA    ASKS    U.S.    HELP   ON   NEW 
PLANE  FACTORY 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  44  BY 
ROLFE  KOLSTAD  SMITH 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28.  1974 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
advocate  the  confiscation  of  handguns 
do  so  in  the  face  of  determined  opposition 
by  the  citizens  of  Montana.  The  people 
whom  I  represent  almost  uniformly  feel 
that  anj  danger  associated  with  guns  is 
to  be  f  oimd  solely  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  hold  them. 

As  an  expression  of  the  sentiment  of 
Montanans,  I  submit  for  the  Record  a 
resolution  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  the  State  legislature  on  February 
13,  1974. 

The  resolution  follows: 

HOTTSK    Joint    Resoltttion    44,    iNraooTTCXD 

BT   ROLFX  KOLSTAD   SlCXTH,  XT  AL. 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  SMiate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana 

declaring  the  Montana  State  Legislature's 

unalterable  opposition  to  reglstratlou  and 

confiscation  of  firearms. 

Wher«as,  as  the  right  of  an  individual  to 

keep  and  bear  arms  Is  fundamental  to  the 

preservation  of  freedom  and  Is  guaranteed  by 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  firearms  are,  always  have  been, 

and  always  will  be  very  much  a  part  of  the 

way  of  life  In  the  great  state  of  Montana, 

and 

Whereas,  the  private  ownership  of  firearms. 
Including  handguns,  is  the  last  line  of  de- 
fense against  the  criminal  element,   and 

Whereas,  the  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Goals,  Issued  in  August,  1973, 
advocates,  among  other  things,  the  confisca- 
tion of  all  privately  owned  handguns,  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Montana  having 
seen  that  federal  firearm  registration  Is  lead- 
ing Us  closer  to  federal  confiscation  of  fire- 
arms. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Montana: 

That  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Mon- 
tana go  on  record  as  being  unalterably  op- 
posed to  registration  and  confiscation  of 
firearms  in  general  and  specifically  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards 
and  Ooals,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  a  oopy  of  this 
Joint  resolution  be  sent  to  the  gresldwat  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Vloe-Presldent  of 
the  United  States,  to  Montana's  Senators 
and  Representatives  la  Congress,  and  to  all 
state  legislatures. 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF  icissouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28,  1974 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  offered  the  American  aero- 
space industry  a  tempting  carrot: 
according  to  the  February  1974  issue  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Journal  International, 
the  U.S.S.R.  will  purchase  30  wide-bodied 
U.S.  jet  transports  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $500  million  if — 

First.  Such  U.S.  aircraft  manufac- 
turers as  Boeing,  Lockheed,  and 
McDonnell  Douglas  will  help  the  Soviet 
Union  build  a  seven-plant  aerospace 
complex  that  would  be  three  times  the 
size  of  Boeing's  UJ5.  commercial  jet 
faciUty  and  would  employ  80,000 
workers; 

Second.  The  U.S.  manufacturers  will 
provide  derivative  types  of  the  DC-10, 
747,  and  L-1011  with  the  most  advanced 
technology  and  the  know-how  that  wUl 
enable  the  Soviets  to  produce  100  planes 
per  year  mod^ed  after  these  derivatives: 

Third.  The  United  States  will  then 
grant  the  Soviets  a  bilateral  alrworl^- 
ness  agreement  so  Soviet  planes  could 
operate  and  l>e  sold  in  the  United  States 
as  if  they  were  certified  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration;  and.  if. 

Fourth.  The  United  States  is  willing  to 
run  the  risk  of  creating  a  major  competi- 
tor to  its  own  aerospace  industry  in  world 
markets. 

Point  four  is  especially  delicate  because 
aerospace  output  from  the  United  States 
is  the  most  significant  contributor  to  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade  for  the  United 
States  thanks  to  its  dominance  In  world 
trade  In  aircraft,  particularly  commercial 
craft. 

This   report   is,    on   the   (me   hand, 
extremely  impressive  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  frightening  but  without  m airing 
further  comment  on  it  at  this  time,  I 
simply  insert  the  entire  article  in  the 
Record  because  the  basic  proposal  is  one 
with  which  all  of  us  should  be  familiar 
while  It  is  still  in  the  discussion  stage: 
[Ftom  the  Armed  Forces  Journal  Inter- 
national, February  1974] 
Russia  Asks  U.S.  Bxu>  on  Nxw  Plans  Fac- 

TOKT    TBXZK    TUiXB   THX    SiZS    OT    BOXING'S 

CoMMxaciAi,  Jet  PAcnjTY;  U.S.  Cohpanks 

Dim  ON  What  TXchnologt  To  Expobt 
(By  Benjamin  F.  Sohemmer) 

Soviet  Union  Waata  VS.  help  to  build  a 
conunercial  jet  aircraft  complex  hi  Russia 
that  would  employ  over  80,000  people,  three 
times  the  commercial  airplane  labor  fwce 
at  Boeing  <x  BIcOotmell  Douglas.  Kxport  of 
American  know-how  to  build  the  muIUpUnt 
Russian  complex  is  one  of  several  conditions 
laid  down  by  Soviet  negotiators  as  a  prareq- 
tilslte  for  buying  up  to  SO  wlde-bodled  U.S. 
Jet  tran8p<»rts,  a  sale  U.S.  firms  are  generaUy 
anxious  to  make.  Russia  has  been  discussing 
the  potential  tSOO  million  deal  with  McDon- 
nell Douglas,  Boeing,  and  Lockheed  since 
October.  1073. 

Russian  negotiatcffs  have  pegged  «»"""' 
output  of  the  proposed  new  Soviet  plant  at 
over  100  planes  This  would  equal  almaet 
half  of  aU  oommercial  traaqMrta  built  by 
the  UJS.  in  1972  and  more  than  a  third  of 
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•U  Urg«  VA  J«t  tnnmwirto  daUwred  last 


T7jB.  Dumuficturen  an  taking  widely  dU- 
farent  atanda  on  bow  tar  to  go  In  eqjortlng 
trjs.  taam-ttam  Wnato  tba  daal.  MenonnaU 
Douglaa,  for  Inatance.  daUverad  67  DO-lOa 
In  1073,  but  daliverlea  bava  alowed  down  aa 
a  laaidi  at  atrilna  balt-tlgbtenlng  and  tba 
•nargy  orlala;  Boeing  daUvered  80  7478  and 
Lockbeed  deUvered  S8  I>-1011a.  Ibna.  a  aala 
of  80  planea  to  TUmU  or  any  oCberouatomar 
la  wi  Unpoartant  new  aalaa  pto^wct  for  aacb 
-ot  tba  oompanlaa. 

8o*l0t  aagotlaton  bava  alao  approacbed 
Xiockbaed.  Boeing  and  McDonnell  Douglaa 
aboot  imdertaklng  Joint  dealgn  efforta  on 
"dartrattre'*  modda  of  tbe  DO-lO,  L-lOll 
or  747,  and  In  soma  oaaea,  on  completely 
new  aircraft  ualng  advanoed  tecbnologlea. 
Oooouzxently,  Buaaia  la  pieaatag  for  a  bUat- 
aral  alrwortblnaia  agraament  wltb  tba  UjB. 
government  tbat  would  permit  Soviet  planaa 
to  operate  and  be  add  In  tba  United  Statea 
aa  If  tbey  bad  already  been  certlflcated  to 
tbe  Vederal  Avlatkm  Admtnlatratlon'a  atrln- 
gent  alrwortblneaa  atandarda.  Soma  govern- 
ment nflirlalB  believe  aucb  an  agreement 
would  be  blgbly  publicised  by  tbe  Buaalans 
to  enhance  aalea  proq>ecta  of  Soviet  aircraft 
In  natlona  where  Buaaia  baa  been  unable 
to  penetrate  commercial  aviation  markata 
beretofore  d(snlnated  by  American  manu- 
ftettirers.  Developing  oonntrlea  In  tbe  paat 
bave  often  rejected  oStea  of  Buaaian  aircraft 
even  wben  offered  at  aztremaly  liberal  teima, 
bacataa  tbey  lacked  VJB.  oartineatlan. 

One  concern  of  U^.  Anna  and  some  govern- 
ment offlctals  is  the  lnii>act  such  an  alrworth- 
Inesa  agreement,  coupled  with  a  modem 
Soviet  commercial  aircraft  manufacturing 
complex  built  to  VS.  atandarda,  might  bave 
on  futTKe  foreign  aalaa  of  XJJB.  planea,  a 
market  where  T7J3.  technology  baa  been 
dominant. 

Aeroapace  produeta  account  for  8%  of  all 
TTjB.  exports  and  are  the  blggeat  single  con- 
tributor to  the  nation's  poaltlve  trade  bal- 
ance. In  1973,  Commerce  Department  flgnrea 
ahow,  over  37%  of  VJB.  aeroq>a«e  produc- 
tion waa  exported,  aoooontlng  for  te.3  ballon 
in  foreign  aalea.  the  bttTwat  tn  blatory.  Over 
IflO  clvQ  Jet  tnuuporta  valued  at  mora  than 
83  blllloa  ware  exported  In  I97S:  theae  tepre- 
aent  60%  of  all  large  tiansporta  delivered  and 
over  S6%  of  their  dollar  value.  Worldwide, 
72%  of  all  carrier  Jeta  are  now  VJB.  manu- 
factured. 

Tbe  Sovleta  have  alao  aakad  for  lloenslng 
rights  and  V£.  produetloa  know-bow  to 
bolld  in  Rusaia  a  aubatantlal  part  of  how- 
ever many  wida-bodlad  Jeta  tt  might  buy. 
ir.SjBJt.  negotlataaa  bava  been  vague  about 
the  prospect  of  any  outright  sale,  indicating 
that  a  aubatantlal  part  of  tba  payment  would 
be  by  credit  or  attmit  sales. 

Until  now,  there  has  been  no  hint  in  the 
public  press  of  the  extensive  preconditions 
with  whli^i  Soviet  negotlatora  bave  quaUOed 
their  praapactlve  wlde-bodled  Jet  sales  buy. 
"nie  deal,  bowefer.  is  picking  up  momentum. 
A  Soviet  team  vliMed  an  tbra4  firms  last  Oc- 
tober; Boeing  aaa  twkbaert  teama  visited 
Buaaia  leoentty  to  mrltaar  the  ^tMottatlons 
and  a  McDanneU  Dougtei  team^m  vlstot 
Boaals  tbla  month.  t<»eltbaad  anno^noad  on 
SO  January  tbat  it  bad  Joat  atgnad  a  tiosomar- 
elal  protoool  agracmeat  wltb  the  Soviet 
Union,  wblflh  aeoordlng  to  chairman  Daniel 
J.  Haugbton.  antteipatea  coperatton  in  the' 
areas  of  dvUlan  aircraft  and  heUcopter  con- 
etruetkm  and  related'  ayatems.  aa  well  as 
otbar  oommarelal  produeta.  Tbe  Loekbeed 
protocol  waa  stgnad  for  Buaaia  by  the  deenty 
ebairman  of  tba  Stato  Oommltiee  of  the 
CouncU  of  Ministers  of  the  UB.8  Jt.  on  Sei- 
enoe  and  Tsebnolagy. 

All  three  UjB.  flzms  are  reluctant  to  dla- 
cnaa  qieeUlcs  of  their  propoaalf,  altboogb 
aenlor  company  afidals  and  spoksamiQn  Itave 
given  Armed  Forcea  Journal  entnigb  detaOa 
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to  ouUlne  the  conditions  apeUed  out  above. 
Soviet  negotiators  have  suggested  some  con- 
ditions to  one  company  aot  ^>eUed  out  to 
the  others;  thus  each  U.S.  firm  has  a  slightly 
different  Interpretation  of  what  quid  pro 
qtufs  the  deal  really  involves. 

The  prospect  of  a  major  sale  to  Bussla  is 
real  enough,  however,  aod  Russia's  Intent 
to  buy  UjS.  aerospace  kna*r-how  (as  well  as 
planes)  has  been  made  dlear  enough,  that 
VS.  govermnent  officials  called  the  three 
companies  together  on  December  13  and 
asked  them  to  spell  out  in  writlzLg  what 
technologies  each  felt  cotild  and  could  not 
be  safely  exported  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  answers  vary  widely.  The  companies' 
replies  were  sent  on  Janaary  10  and  11  to 
Steven  Lazarus,  Commerce's  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  East-West  Trade  and  to 
Jack  F.  Bennett,  Treasury's  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Monetary  Affairs.  Company  of- 
ficials decline  to  provide  any  specifics  of 
their  proposals,  calling  the  letters  "proprie- 
tary" or  "confidential"  (although  none  were 
so  marked)  and  private  information.  With- 
out revealing  any  one  firm's  proposal  (and 
thus,  perhaps,  its  proposed  negotiating 
stance  with  the  Soviet  Union),  AFJ  can  re- 
TX)rt  that  the  three  firms  collectively  have 
recommended  exporting  currently  certlfl- 
cated UJS.  transports  as  well  as  the  tech- 
nology needed  to  operate,  support  and  main- 
tain the  aircraft. 

Where  Boemg,  Lockheed,  and  McDonneU 
Douglas  differ  is  on  the  kind  of  technology 
and  manufacturing  know-how  which  should 
not  be  exported  to  Russia! 

One  firm  says  that  licensing  of  current 
wlde-bodled  jets  for  coproduction  in  Russia 
Should  be  limited  to  50%  of  the  weight  of 
the  aircraft,  with  a  further  limitation  that 
tbe  license  apply  only  to  planes  ordered  by 
the  VSSJR.  or  U.SJ3JI.  bloc  countries.  It 
has  proposed.  Informally,  a  minimum  sale 
of  30  wlde-bodled  Jets  before  any  such  licens- 
ing agreement  Is  undertaken  for  Joint  pro- 
duction. 

Another  firm  is  flatly  cppoeed  to  provid- 
ing Russia  any  "technical  assistance  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  a  new  aviation 
complex."  At  the  opposite  extreme,  however, 
a  third  UJS.  manufacturer  says  tliat  the  U.S. 
could  safely  \mdertake  a  "prime  systems 
management  role  In  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  a  cqpiplete  manufacturing  fa- 
cility for  commercial  type  subsonic  aircraft 
In  tbe  Soviet  Union." 

N<»ia  of  the  firms  endorse  exporting  the 
technology  impUclt  in  the  "Joint  design  of 
a  new  aircraft  with  the  use  of  advanced 
technology."  One  company  says  that  al- 
though it  haa  dUcussed  "derivative  models 
of  [its  wlde-bodled  Jet]  with  tbe  Soviets, 
we  bave  not  contemplate4  licensing  a  brand 
new  transport."  The  firm  aaid  it  would  agree 
"to  exclude  such  a  technalogy  transfer." 

Noting  that  a  "modem  transport  aircraft 
Is  one  of  the  most  complix  products  In  our 
economy,"  another  company  chairman  says 
that  "If  the  U.SBJI.  were  to  acquire  ...  in 
the  form  of  brocMl  technical  assistance  for 
licensed  production  of  our  latest  commer- 
cial jet  transports  and  the  technology  trans- 
fer Inherent  in  providing  (Russia)  with  a 
turnkey  aviation  complex  .  .  .  our  primary 
remaining  element  of  dominance  in  the  field 
of  aviation  would  vanish."  In  the  competi- 
tive atmoephere  stimulated  by  U^S.  govern- 
ment policies,  he  cautioned,  "it  is  likely  that 
a  rationale  for  giving  aw8y  (this)  valuable 
and  deep-rooted  techntdpgy  can  be  devel- 
oped. Justified,  and  approved." 

All  of  the  companies,  understandably, 
have  cautioned  against  exporting  technology 
or  manufacturing  know-how  unique  to  the 
mJMtary  sector  (although  two  of  them  dif- 
fer smnewhat  on  how  sp^dflcally  to  define 
tbat  know-how) . 

The  prospective  Soviet;  buy  of  L-lOlls, 
DC-lOa  and  7478  Is  espeoiaUy  appealing  to 
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vs.  firms  because  Russia  represente  a  huge 
but  unpenetrated  market  ijor  cconmercial  Jet 
transports  and  because  the  free-world  mar- 
ket, as  one  company  offlolal  told  AFJ,  "is 
pretty  well  sold  out"  at  the  moment.  Aeroflot, 
the  Soviet  state-owned  alrUne,  Is  the  world's 
largest  and  operates  over  1,720  planes.  (The 
largest  U.S.  carrier,  by  comparison,  is  United 
Airlines  with  384  planee:  86  of  these  are 
widoobodled  Jets,  18  747s  aad  18  DC-lOa.)  By 
one  eetlimite,  Aeroflot  may  bave  In  servloe  as 
many  airplanes  as  all  VS.  Scheduled  carriers 
put  together.  2.246  as  of  tlje  last  co\mt  com- 
piled by  the  Air  Transport}  Association.  One 
informed  Commerce  Department  official  says 
the  UjS.-Sovlet  sale  could  entail  as  many  as 
100  planes,  although  he  takes  "30  aa  a  seri- 
ous number." 

Government  ol&clals  are  somewhat  divided 
on  how  far  to  go  in  exporting  American  tech- 
nology In  order  to  sell  the  Soviets  a  wide- 
bodied  jet  order  that  U.S.  Aims  need.  Senior 
officials  in  Commerce,  the  State  D^wrtment 
and  the  Pentagon  all  tei)  AFJ  they  have 
"grave  doubts"  that  a  bilateral  airworthiness 
agreement  wotUd  be  accepted  by  the  U.S. 
Japan  currently  has  the  broculest  form  of 
such  an  agreement,  which  in  lay  terms  means 
that  the  U.S.  accepts  Japan's  word  that  any 
plane  it  certificates  also  meets  equivalent 
PAA  standards.  The  "nantowest"  airworth- 
iness bilateral  is  with  Poland  and  it  covers 
only  gliders.  One  senior  government  official 
told  AFJ,  "Bather  than  sign  the  agreement 
Russia  wants,  we  should  p*y  American  com- 
panies to  keep  the  business  here." 

Almost  all  of  the  government  officials  AFJ 
talked  to  in  recent  weeks  agree  that  there  Is 
"no  way"  the  U.8.  would  agree  to  build  In 
Russia  a  "turnkey"  modern  aviation  com- 
plex. One  UJS.  firm  acknowledges  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  talking  of  a  7  plant  complex 
that  would  not  only  design  bnd  buQd  modern 
wlde-bodled  Jeta,  but  their  engines  and 
avionics  as  well,  in  addition  to  providing  for 
their  maintenance  and  overhaul.  No  such  in- 
tegrated facility  exlsto  in  this  covmtry,  in 
part  because  of  antitrust  laws.  One  official 
summed  up  the  chance  of  such  a  deal  being 
ai^iotwd  as  "less  than  zero,  if  you  can  find 
such  a  number." 

Oovemment  oflldalB  share  3  major  con- 
cerns as  the  Sovlet-U.S.  negotiations  pro- 
gress. One  is  "bow  to  keep  U.S.  firms  from 
being  'whip-sawed'."  lest  Rbaslan  negotiators 
play  one  against  tbe  other.  (The  problem 
wouldn't  exist  were  tbe  Soviets  negotiating 
with  France  or  England,  since  those  countries 
negotiate  jpa^or  export  aales  on  a  govero- 
ment-to-govemmeitt  basts;  the  U.S.  generaUy 
exercises  a  "hands-off"  policy  on  such  nego- 
tiations and  exercises  only  a  veto  power  over 
proposed  exports.) 

A  second  concern  is  dellnlng  In  spedflc 
terms  what  aereapaoe  tocbnologles  could 
safely  be  expwted  to  tbe  Soviet  Union,  with- 
out risking  "leakage-  of  technology  with  mU- 
Itary  appUcatlona. 

A  final  concern  Is  the  extent  to  which 
Soviet  licensing  of  VS.  know-bow  eotiid 
eventually  cut  into  UJB.  commercial  airplane 
sales  in  free-world  markets.  This  field  has 
played  a  dominant  role  in  America's  balance 
of  payments  and  aerospace  employment 
(161,000  fulltime  Jobs  In  »73  were  directly 
attributed  to  U.S.  aeroepace  exports,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  iCammerce.)  It  is 
also  an  area  in  wlilcb  UJS.; production  man- 
agement, maiketlng  expertise  and  after-sales 
service  clearly  lead  tbe  Soviet  Union,  know- 
how  which  Russia  obvlouily  would  like  to 
Import.  Government  agen<te8  responding  to 
an  Intoragency  qmstlonnaire  on  tbe  pro- 
posed Soviet  alrwortblneaa  bUaterals,  for  in- 
atance, voice  concern  tbaf  Buaaia  Is  really 
more  interested  in  bnying  tbla  know-bow 
than  In  any  outrl^t  pvo^aae  of  American 
■ero^Muse  produeta  on  a  «wmHTm4wg  baals. 
Moreover.  It  la  feared,  tba  Soviet  Union  mlfl^t 
offer  Ite  aircraft  product^  to  normal  VS. 
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ma;rtets  at  pricea  and  financing  torma  wltb 
which  the  VS.  coiUd  not  compete.  Tbla  has 
happened  in  the  past,  espedaUy  In  the  case 
of  the  Soviet  Tak-40.  a  27  paasenger  Jet  pow- 
ered DO-3  replacement  which  Rusaia  hopes 
to  sell  in  the  Amerlcaa  and  is  offering  at  91 ,8 
mllUon.  The  Tak-«'8  doaest  competitors 
are  Europe's  VFW-ei4,  which  seUs  for  close 
to  $8  million,  and  tbe  66  passenger  Fokker 
F-ae,  which  sella  tor  g8.fi  million.  Becauae  of 
its  non-market  econMny.  Russia  can  price  its 
planes  without  regard  to  true  coats.  Soviet 
ads    in    western    aviation    trade    Journals 
frankly  proclaim:  "The  Tak-40  has  opened 
the  horizon  of  the  export  age  to  tbe  entire 
range    of    commercial    aeroqjwce    produeta 
manufactured  in  the  Soviet  Union."  Some 
observers  feel  the  plane  is  being  sold  at  a 
deliberate  loes  as  a  relatively  cheap  way  for 
Russia  to  penetrate  the  huge  western  com- 
mercial aviation  market.  Knut  Hagrup.  Pree- 
Ident    of    Scandinavian    Airllnea    System, 
wrote  In  an  AFJ  article  in  November  1972: 
"The  plane  la  formidable.  It  can  compete 
with  any  other  airplane.  And  the  price  Is 
half  I"  Rockwell  Intwnatlonal  has  been  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Soviet  Union  to  modify 
tibe  yak-40  in  the  UJS.  to  meet  FAA  stand- 
ards and  the  UJS.  market  for  the  pilane  is 
estimated  at  between  60  and  160  planes. 

A  senior  officer  of  one  of  tbe  three  VS. 
manufacturers,  whose  firm  is  particularly 
anxious  to  close  the  Soviet  sale,  discounts  the 
risk  of  Soviet  competition.  He  told  AFJ  tbat 
it  is  "ridiculous  to  think  the  Russians  could 
con^iete  effectively  in  1078  or  1080  [n/bKO. 
their  first  UJS.  designed  wide-bodlad  Jet  could 
be  built]  with  a  plane  baaed  xxa.  1967  tech- 
nology." By  that  time,  be  notea,  UjB.  in- 
dustry will  be  offering  second  gexieration 
models  of  today's  Ii-lOlls.  DC-lOs.  and  7478. 
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and  to  the  new  Vice  President,  to  bave 
Mr.  Agnew  sort  his  personal  and  public 
paiiers  as  an  aid  in  a  smooth  transition 
of  the  Vice  Presidential  duttOB. 

There  may  be  some  merit  to  this,  but 
I  take  the  position  that  the  Job  could  bet- 
ter loe  done  by  the  new  Vice  President — a 
man  whose  honesty  and  Judgment  is 
widely  respected— than  by  someone 
whose  honesty  is  In  question  and 
whose  Judgment  might  be  tempered  by 
personal  problems. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  end  the  Agnew 
era.  and  time  to  stop  throwing  good 
money  after  bad. 


RESPECTED  COLUMNIST  AND  PUB- 
LISHER SUPPORTS  HOUSE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERNAL  SECURITY 


AGNEW  STILL  BURDEN  TO 
TAXPAYERS 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or  amvcKk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBFRESEMTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  28,  1974 


Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply 
cannot  imderstand  why  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  have  to  continue  footing  the 
bill  for  the  personal  staff  and  offices  of 
Spiro  Agnew. 

It  locdLS  to  me  like  no  one  has  enough 
guts  to  the  tell  the  President  to  stop  this 
nonsense. 

The  Comptroller  General  told  me  he 
could  not  find  any  law  making  the  ex- 
penditure Illegal,  but  at  the  same  time 
said,  he  could  not  find  any  law  making 
the  expenditure  legal.  So  he  is  going  to 
do  nothing  about  It. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Sjieaker,  any  ex- 
];>endlture  of  Government  funds  is  illegal 
unless  authorized  by  this  Congress, 

Regardless  of  the  legal  issues,  the  ques- 
tion here  is  whether  the  taxpayers  should 
have  bo  continue  pajdng  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  at  least  eight  people  assigned 
as  personal  aides  to  a  man  whose  actions 
have  brought  disgrace  to  himself  and 
left  a  smear  on  our  Government. 

From  the  accoimts  I  get,  Mr.  Agnew 
Is  spmdlng  an  awf\il  lot  of  time  on  his 
personal  affairs,  and  it  lo<4cs  to  me  like 
the  taxpayer  might  be  paying  part  of 
those  costs.  The  very  least  tbe  adminis- 
tration can  do  is  tell  us  how  much  we 
will  have  to  pay  and  how  much  longer  it 
will  take  to  get  his  of&ce  dosed. 

Tbe  President  has  takoa  the  position 
it  will  be  helpful  to  him.  the  President. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1974 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Alice 
Wldener,  the  publisher  of  USA  magazine 
founded  in  1954  and  described  by  Editor 
b  Publisher  as  the  "littlest  magazdne 
with  the  biggest  influence,"  is  a  highly 
respected  writer  dedicated  to  fearless, 
independent  journalism.  To  Illustrate, 
subscribers  to  USA  have  incluuded  the 
Harvard  Library,  United  Nations  Library, 
U.S.  Naval  War  College,  the  U.S.  Army 
Library,  United  States  Steel.  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph,  General  Elec- 
tric, American  and  Foreign  Power,  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours,  Sehering  Corp.. 
among  others. 

In  addition,  the  Wldener  syndicated 
column  has  appeared  in  the  San  Diego 
Union  Tribune,  Indianapolis  Star,  Co- 
lumbus Dispatch,  Denver  Post,  Tampa 
Tribune,  Memphis  Commercial  Appesd 
to  name  but  a  few  newspapers  carrying 
the  column  whose  readership  alone 
totals  well  over  a  million  circulation. 

In  her  March  15  rdease,  noted  below, 
die  has  observed 


All  membera  of  radical  groupa  and  tbair 
friends  detaat  the  Congieaslonal  oomxnltteee 
(1*,  House  Intsmal  Security  Oonmilttae 
and  the  Senate  Xnt«nial  eecurity  Buboom- 
mlttea  of  Judioiary)  and  tba  FBI  oountar- 
intelllgence  oparationa  and  bave  waged  a 
ceaseless  '^nr^'g"  °^  'aboUtion'  against  all 
three.  .  .  .  Right  now  'the  target  la  tbe  Houae 
Committee  on  Internal  Security.  Rep.  Rich- 
ard H.  IChord.  CSiairman. 

Mrs.  Wldener  concluded: 

The  Identlfieatlon,  daacrtption  and  docu- 
mentation of  violentty  revoluttanary  poUtl- 
cal  groupa  U  a  difficult  taak  requiring  a 
tramendoua  amount  of  background  reaearch 
and  pniT'f»*fc^«"g  fact  gathering.  Tbe  Houae 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  haa  such 
expertise. 

The  March  15  item  by  Alice  Wldener 

follows:  

UT's  PaoTTCT  Oca  Imtbnal  Sacuarrr 


(By  Alice  Wldener) 
Nxw  YOBX  Cttt,  March  16,  1974.— By  now 
it  should  be  perfectly  dear  to  all  Americans 
reading  sensational  headlines  about  aevolu- 
tionary  kldnapings,  anarchistic  bombings 
and  murderous  airplane  hijackings  that  our 
nation,  like  all  ftee  countries,  mttst  protect 
tts  internal  secuvlty  from  lawless  efttremlste. 
For  this  purpose,  under  legal  Constitutional 
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procedure,  we  have  benefited  greatly  over 
the  years  by  the  alertness  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  (formerly  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities),  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Both 
Congressional  committees  have  furnished 
the  public  with  doc\imented.  factual  in- 
formation about  subversive  organizations; 
the  FBI  has  rendered  the  nation  inestimable 
good  service  through  Its  brilliant  counter- 
intelligence operatlona. 

Naturally,  all  .naerabers  of  radical  groups 
and  their  friends  detest  the  Congressional 
committees  and  FBI  counter-intelligence  op- 
erations and  have  waged  a  ceaseless  cam- 
paign of   "abolition"   against  all  three.  At 
times  the  radical  propagandiste  single  out 
one  or  another  as  a  prime  current  target  for 
abolition.  Right  now  the  target  U  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security,  Representa- 
tive Richard  H.  Ichord,  Chairman.  The  cur- 
rent campaign  Is  using  an  innocent-seeming 
■front"  in  Congress,  an  ad-hoc  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees,  to  "restructure  the 
entire  House  committee  system"  and  thereby 
transfer  over  to  the  House  Committee   on 
Government  Operations  activities  conducted 
by   the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity.   Such    a    transfer   would,    in   effect, 
abolish  the  Internal  Security  Committee  by 
taking  away  its  mandate  and  annual  appro- 
priations. 

Such  a  move  would  be  a  very  bad  mistake. 
I  believe  it  la  imperative  that  thoughtful 
citizens  write  or  wire  immediately  to  their 
congressmen  in  support  of  maintaining  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security  as  it 
it,  and  to  support  of  giving  It  money  enough 
to  conduct  its  operations  effectively. 

Too  few  Americans  are  familiar  with  the 
Committee's  day-in,  day-out  work  and  with 
its  faralghted  warnings  to  the  people  about 
activiUes  detrimental  to  their  security.  How 
many  readers  know  that  to  August  1973.  long 
before   the   Patelcla   Hearst    kidnaping,    for 
example,  the  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  issued  a  publication  "Political  Kld- 
napings" which  noted  that  the  United  Stetes 
had  so  far  been  fortunate  to  escaping  such 
crimes  but  should  not  take  the  position  "it 
can't  h^pen  here."  The  Committee's  pub- 
lication was  full  of  vltaUy  important  infor- 
mation; now  we  know  "it  can  happen  here." 
Permit  me  to  cite  specifically  what  I  mean 
about    the    barrage    of    leftist    propaganda 
against  our  whole  toternal  security  set-up 
that  conttoually  seeks  to  break  It  up.  In 
September  1968.  I  reported  exclusively  that 
at  the  Fourth  Annual  Socialist  Scholars  Con- 
ference, Rutgers  University,  Ernest  Mandel, 
Belgian  Trotskyite.  wafe  guest  of  honor.  Sub- 
sequently, he  was  barred  from  coming  back 
to  our  country  and  Leftlste,  supported  edi- 
toriaUy  by  the  New  Toit  Times,  screamed 
to   high   heaven  that  Mandel  was  "only  a 
Marxist  scholar."  In  1972.  Dr.  Obduran  Sal- 
lustro,  director  of  Flat  Motor  Co.  to  Argen- 
ttoa,  was  kidnaped  for  ransom  by  a  violent 
"People's    Revolutionary    Liberation    Army" 
and  murdered.  Later,  a  top  Brussels  news- 
paper  openly  declared  that  the  Trotskyite 
Fourth  International,  of  which  Ernest  Man- 
del  is  General  Secretary,  was  "responsible  for 
a  series  of  terrorist  operations  of  exceptional 
brutality.  Including  the  kidnaptog  and  mur- 
der of  Sallustro."  Ernest  Mandel  is  publisher 
of  La  Gauche,  a  magaztoe  describing  itself 
as   "the   combat   organ"   of   the   Trotskyite 
Fourth  International.  As  visitor  to  our  coun- 
try, he  proclaimed  "Studente  are  the  detona- 
tors to  the  f ormvila  for  triggering  off  a  aodal 
explosion  creating  a  revolutionary  aitoatiaa." 
The  identification,  description  and  docu- 
menUtion  of  violently  revolutionary  poUtioal 
groups  Is  a  difficult  task  reqnbrlng  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  background  research  and 
painstaking  fact-gathering.  Tbe  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  baa  such  ex- 
pertise. In  these  anarchic  tlmea,  it  must  be 
matotatoed. 
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NERVE  QAS  ZNTEB|:8T  CONTINUES 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THK  HOU8K  OP  REPRKSEMTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28,  1974 

Mr.  OWSRB.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  evi- 
denced by  a  recent  article  In  the  New 
Yortt  Times.  Interest  In  our  U.S.  chem- 
ical warfare  policies  continues.  I  would 
like  to  submit  tbe  following  article  for 
theRscoBo: 

BzPBT  Opvoms  New  NnvB  Gasco — ^Buton 
Satb  Dn«DTAmAa»  or  Wkapon  Sauata 
■T    TTiRSD    BtATta    Odtwsxoh    thx    Aa- 


(By  John  W.  Plnney) 

WABHurcToir.  Much  33. — ^A  British  vxpmt 
on  chemlcml  viufaie  contends  that  the  dis- 
■drsntages  of  %  new  family  of  nenre  gases 
that  the  United  States  Army  wants  to  pro- 
duce far  outweigh  any  potential  advantages. 

m  a  sde&tlfle  paper  twing  circulated.  Dr. 
Julian  Perry  RoMnson,  a  research  fellow  at 
the  TTnlTentty  of  Sussex  in  Kngland.  says 
that  these  bbiary  nerve  gaaes  are  not  needed 
as  a  deterrent  to  chemical  warfare,  would 
be  substantially  Inferior  militarily  to  the 
present  nerve  gasss  and  would  greatly  com- 
plicate efforts  for  an  International  ban  on 
the  production  of  chemical  weapons. 

Tlie  objections  by  Dr.  Bobinson.  who  is 
regarded  as  an  lntenmtl6nal  autlionty  on 
chemical  warfare,  are  being  raised  at  a  time 
when  the  National  Security  Council  la  en- 
gaged in  a  tiroad  review  of  the  Nlzon  Ad- 
ministration's position  on  chemical  warfare. 

One  objMttve  of  tb»  review,  according  to 
mrt'-t^im  Is  to  determine  whether  the  Army 
should  proceed  with  tlie  production  of  the 
gases,  snd.  if  so,  what  effect  this  would 
have  on  intematlanal  efforts  to  limit  the 
production  of  chemical  wsvons. 

The  btoary  nerve  ^gasss  consist  of  two 
chemical  agents,  wtiich,  when  kept  separate, 
are  relatively  harmless  but  wbsn  combined, 
such  as  In  an  artUlery  shell  after  it  Iiaa  been 
tired,  produce  a  lethal  nerve  gas.  lAigSly  be- 
cause the  binaries  would  be  far  aafSr  to 
handle,  transport  and  store  than  the  present 
.'nerve  gases,  the  Army  oontenda  that  they 
would  represent  a  significant  improvement 
in  modenilzing  its  chemical  warfare  capa- 
bUlty. 

Ttie  Arms  Contnd  and  Disarmament 
Agency  believes  that  the  binary  gases,  I>e- 
cause  of  the  easd  of  their  production,  would 
bring  chemical  warfare  within  the  grasp  of 
less  develc^)ed  nations  and  thus  greatly  com- 
plicate international  efforts  supported  by 
the  Administration,  to  stop  the  production 
of  chemical  weapons. 

The  same  argument  is  raised  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son in  tils  paper  which  he  will  present  at  a 
symposium  on  chemical  veapons  that  the 
American  Chemical  Society  will  hold  in  Los 
Angeles  on  April  1. 

"A  slgntficant  diminution  of  the  relative 
military  strength  in  the  WOTld  of  the  United 
States  (and  other  nuclear  powers]  could  re- 
sult if  nerve  gas,  which  is  a  relatively  cheap 
weapon  of  great  potential,  were  to  proliferate 
around  the  world,"  lie  concludes. 
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PurtbermcTC,  he  says,  a  decision  by  Uie 
United  States  to  proceed  with  the  production 
of  blnarr  nerve  gases  "would  almost  certainly 
mean  an  end"  to  the  oegotlatleBS  in  the 
Geneva  Disarmament  Conference  On  banning 
the  production  of  cliemleal  weapons,  and 
with  It  *^  prospect  for  Improving  United 
States  secnnty  to  a  far  greater  extSnt  than 
the  binaries  ever  could." 

Tbe  army  baa  astUnated  that  it  would 
spend  at  least  •300-milllon  on  binary  muni- 
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tlons  for  its  larger  artUlerf  shells.  But  Dr. 
BoMnson  (oiind  the  artillery  shell  program 
t»  be  but  "the  tip  of  a  substantial  Iceberg" 
and  estimated  that  the  Army  wo\ild  ulti- 
mate spend  upward  of  $2-bllllon  replacing 
the  preaent  stockpiles  of  nerve  gases. 

Dr.  Bobinson  found  that  the  Army  was 
overstresBlng  the  environmental  and  safety 
advantages  of  the  binary  gases.  Noting  that 
accidents  with  the  present  nerve  gas  weap- 
ons have  been  "extremely  fare  in  the  past," 
lie  aslLed: 

"Of  all  the  environmental  problems  facing 
the  United  States  today,  does  the  nerve  gas 
one  really  have  sufficient  priority  to  warrant 
the  purchase  of  a  $2-bUUon  solution?" 

On  strictly  military  grounds.  Dr.  Robinson 
questioned  whether  the  binary  gases  would 
enhance  the  deterrent  posture  of  the  United 
States  against  the  use  of  nerve  gases  by 
another  nation. 

He  acknowledged  that  the  binary  gases 
could  be  moved  more  easily  into  likely  com- 
bat areas,  but  he  su^ested  that  the  trans- 
portation of  massive  tonnages  of  nerve  gas 
into  Europe,  for  example,  would  "encourage 
the  misperceptiona  of  intent"  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  "Inflate  the  appearance 
of  the  threat"  that  the  nerve  gases  are  sup- 
posed to  be  deterring. 

Should  deterrence  faU,  Or.  Bobinson  said, 
the  binary  gases  could  be  used  in  "con- 
siderably smaller  number  of  combat  situa- 
tions' than  the  present  gases,  would  Increase 
the  effectiveness  of  enemy  protective  meas- 
ures, and  would  be  up  to  five  times  less 
efficient  in  their  effect  on  targets. 
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EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  USES  TAX- 
PAYER DOLLARS  TO  FINANCE 
ENERGY  PROJECT  IN  THE  BA- 
HAMAS 


VIETNAM  VETERANS'  DAY 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or    NEW    TOSX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  28,  1974 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
vei7  pleased  that  this  Chamber  passed 
a  Joint  resolution  last  year  to  author- 
ized the  President  to  proclaim  today — 
March  29. 1974 — Vietnam  Veterans'  Day. 
Tills  day  of  taribute  to  t&ose  who  served 
their  Nation  Is  particularly  important 
because  of  the  nature  •£  the  Vietnam 
war.  Never  before  In  our  history  has  a 
war  caused  so  much  division  at  home  and 
with  that  division  came  a  lack  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  difficult  job  done  by  our 
servicemen  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Fo^  those  reasons  this  day  marks  a 
remembrance  of  those  dedicated  men 
who  fought  under  the  most  difficult  cir- 
cumstances and  for  those  who  gave  their 
lives  during  that  contro^rsial  war.  This 
is  a  day  for  our  communities  and  towns 
across  the  Nation  to  remember  those  who 
served  In  Vietnam,  notwithstanding  the 
climate  abroad  and  here  at  home  and  It 
Is  a  time  for  all  of  us  to^'say  thanks  and 
recall  their  heroism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  let  every  veteran 
and  the  family  of  every  veteran  taiow 
that  their  service,  their  sacrifices  and 
their  years  of  frustration  have  not  been 
and  will  not  be  forgotten.  At  the  same 
time  I  hope  we  will  pledge  to  honor  our 
Vietnam  Veterans  every  year  In  this 
matmer  so  that  we  will  never  forget  the 
many  bitter  lessons  of  that  tragic  war 
and  80  future  generations  of  young  men 
will  bMeflt  from  our  understanding  of 
history. 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  YANIK 

or  OHIO  (^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRCSENTATIVE8 

Thursday. -.JUarch  28.  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  a 
year,  many  of  us  in  the  Congress  have 
been  calling  for  the  establishment  of 
an  energy  develcqiment  f nd  trust  fimd 
to  finance  necessary  energy  projects  in 
the  United  States.  ., 

After  the  start  of  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo, on  Nov^nber  25,  the  President 
called  for  a  "Project  Independence,"  de- 
signed to  free  Ainerlca  from  foreign  en- 
ergy sources  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

On  March  21,  1974.  the  taxpayer- 
backed  Export-Import  Batik  made  a  $22,- 
320,000  loan— at  6  percent  Interest— to 
help  build  a  57,000  barrel  per  day  de- 
sulfurlzatlon  facility  In  tiie  Bahamas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  do  not  under- 
stand how  we  can  hope  to  achieve  energy 
self-sufficiency,  when  we.  are  exporting 
the  capital  and  products  becessary  If  we 
are  to  solve  the  energy  crisis.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  at  the  present,  exori)itant 
prime  interest  rates,  that  we  desperately 
need  capital  financing  here  at  home.  We 
also  need  new  refined^  and  plants  to 
desulfurlze  oil,  facilities  to  develop  oil 
shale,  and  funds  to  finance  research  Into 
new  energy  areas  such  as  solar,  geo- 
thermal,  wind,  and  tidal  energy. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  direct  loan,  the  Bank  will  be 
guaranteeing  a  loan  of  $11,160,000  from 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  Exlm- 
bank  will  also  provide  a  financial  guar- 
antee of  t^e  local  loan  of  ^ome  $3,720,000. 

How  can  we  expect  refineries  and  oil 
desulfurization  plants  to  be  built  in  the 
United  States  with  interest  rates  that 
nm  as  high  as  12  to  15' percent,  while 
we  induce  others  to  build  these  plants 
outside  the  United  States  with  8  per- 
cent money,  subsidized  by  the  American 
taxpayer? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  way  to 
Eichieve  energy  independoice.  Because  of 
the  importance  "of  the  astik's  policy  In 
the  energy  area,  I  would  like  to  enter 
in  the  Record  at  this  poi^t  a  copy  of  the 
Exim  press  release  on  the  Bahamas  loan: 

EXIMBANK  PINANCINO  STTPP0$TS  $49.6  MiLUON 

Salz  or  U.S.  EouTPiczirr  yos  Desttijituza- 

TION   FaCnjTT   IN   BAHAMS0 

To  support  a  »49.6  mllUon  Bale  of  U.S.  goods 
and  services  required  for  tb4  design  and  con- 
struction of  a  67,000  barrel-per  day  desulfur- 
ization faculty  In  the  Bahamas,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Banlc  of  the 
United  States  has  authorized  a  direct  loan  of 
$22320.000  to  finance  4fi  percent  of  the  total 
U.S.  costs  and  a  financial  g^larantee  of  a  loan 
of  $11,100,000  from  First  l4atlonal  Bank  of 
Boston,  to  finance  aS%  pefoent  of  the  U.S. 
costs,  according  to  KzlmUanlc's  Chainnan 
WUUam  J.  Casey. 

A  loan  of  $ll,l«o,000  from  private  sources 
not  designated  wUl  finance  f  notlier  22^  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.. costs.  Ihe,  borrower,  Boreo 
Desulfurization  Company  .  (BODCO) ,  wiU 
make  cash  payment  of  tbi  balance  of  the 
UJ3.  costs  of  •4,990,000.  Bxlmbank  will  also 
provide  a  fina&dal  guarantee  of  a  local  oopt 
loan  of  tS.TaoxxX). 
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BODCO  iB  a  new  partaersbtp  compoted  of 
subsidiaries  of  Standard  OU  Company  of 
California  and  New  England  Petroletun  Cor- 
poration. The  company  plans  to  InstaU  fuel 
oil  desulfurization  faciUties  at  tlM  Freeport 
Refinery.  Grand  Bftbama  Island,  to  treat  high 
sulfur  vacuum  gas  oil  for  Its  sister  refining 
company,  Baiiamas  Oil  Refinery  Company.    ■ 

The  Badger  Coii4>any,  Inc.  of  Cambridge, 
Uaasachusetts,  wiU  be  responsible  for  major 
faellltlas.  Aqua-Chem,  Inc.,  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  will  fiimlsh  the  desalination 
plant,  and  Chicago  Bridge  Se  Iron  Company, 
Oak  Brook,  niinols,  wlU  design,  furnish  ma- 
terials, and  erect  the  crude  oil  tanks. 

The  loans  are  to  be  repaid  in  14  semiannual 
Installments  beglnnlt^  November  10.  1976, 
with  Exlmbank's  direct  loan  of  $22,320,000 
to  be  repaid  out  of  the  last  7  Installments 
with  Interest  at  an  annual  rate  of  6  percent 
on  outstanding  balances.  Repayment  of  Ex- 
Imbiuik's  loan  Is  to  be  guaranteed  iialf  by 
Standard  OU  Company  of  California,  and  half 
by  New  England  Petroleum  Corporation  and 
Grand  Bahama  Petroleum  Company,  Ltd. 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF  GCOXGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28,  1974 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ai  such 
time  as  ILR.  13053,  the  Cancer  Act 
Amendments  of  1974,  is  considered  in  this 
body,  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  this  legislation. 

While  I  heartily  commend  our  col- 
leagues on  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  for  their  out- 
standing work  in  formulating  the  leg- 
islation to  direct  this  Nation's  research 
efforts  in  combating  cancer,  particulairly 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rog- 
ers) ,  who  is  chairman  of  the  committee's 
Public  Health  and  Environment  Subcom- 
mittee, it  is  my  strong  personal  feeling 
that  the  appropriations  authorized  are 
just  not  sufficient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  this  day  is  over 
more  than  900  people  in  our  coxmtry  will 
have  died  of  cancer.  Yet  even  in  view  of 
this  staggering  figure,  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  reports  that  they  can  fimd 
only  about  half  of  the  scientifically  ap- 
proved cancer  research  projects  which 
they  receive. 

Why  not  authorize  enough  funding  to 
enable  NCI  to  fimd  all  the  approved  proj- 
ects they  receive? 

My  amendment  differs  from  the  com- 
mittee version  in  two  a^iects : 

First,  it  contains  a  statement  of  pur- 
pose which  reads  as  follows: 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  to  substantially  Increase  the  au- 
thortzatlons  of  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Program  and  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  over  the  period  of  the  next 
five  fiscal  years  to  provide  an  effective  accel- 
eration In  cancer  research  activities  to  find 
a  preventative  and  cure  for  cancer  within 
such  period. 

Second,  my  amendment  doubles  each 
of  the  three  yearly  appropriations  au- 
thorized In  the  committee  bill  and  ex- 
tends these  appropriations  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  years — through  fiscal  year  1979. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  committee  Is  au- 
thorizing some  $2.7  billion  for  cancer  re- 
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search;  I  propose  to  authorize  some  $11.5 
trillion  for  that  same  purpose. 

Dr.  Solomon  Oarb,  scientific  director 
of  American  Medical  Center  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  also  cochairman  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Committee  for  the  Conquest  of 
Cancer,  has  told  me  that  today  there 
exists  in  this  country  the  need  for  twice 
the  amount  of  doUars  as  are  currently 
being  used  or  even  asked  for  in  the  ef- 
fort to  conquer  cancer.  He  has  also  stated 
that  it  was  his  Impression  that  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  has  not  asked  for 
this  additional  funding  simply  because 
administrators  there  felt  it  was  unlikely 
that  such  increases  in  Government  out- 
lays could  be  passed  by  Congress  now. 

To  me  it  is  an  omission  of  enormoufi 
proportions  for  knowledgeable  persons, 
who  know  what  the  real  need  is,  to  ask 
for  any  lesser  sum  simply  because  they  do 
not  think  they  will  get  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  organiza- 
UoDB  which  want  to  find  a  cure  to  ask 
for  what  is  needed,  not  what  is  popular, 
and  that  to  do  less  is  not  squaring  with 
the  American  people. 

There  are  those,  I  am  sure,  who  will 
say,  that  we  are  attempting  to  "legislate" 
a  dure  for  cancer.  This  is  just  not  the 
case.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  men  and 
women  who  are  doing  the  day-to-day 
research  are  continually  facing  a  virtu- 
ally.'impossible  uphill  battle  in  obtaining 
the  funds  and  equipment  they  so  des- 
perately need  to  complete  their  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  top  level  adminis- 
trators are  saying  that  they  have  an 
abundance  of  funds  with  which  to  work. 

Who  are  we  to  believe? 

I,  for  one,  think  It  Is  time  we  started 
giving  more  consideration — and  the 
necessary  f  imds — to  the  dedicated  people 
who  have  for  so  long  sacrificed  so  much 
to  help  find  a  cure  for  this  dreaded 
disease. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  give  this 
amendment  most  careful  consideration.  I 
ajn  asking  simply,  why  must  we  always 
wait  until  "tomorrow"  before  we  Increase 
our  efforts  to  the  point  where  we  can  find 
a  cure — why  can  we  not  do  it  today? 

MARUN  PERKINS,  OF  "WILD  KING- 
DOM," CELEBRATES  BIRTHDAY 
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MAINE  MADE  SENSE 


HON.  JABIES  W.  SYMINGTON 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1974 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
my  pleasure,  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  fact  that  Marlin  Per- 
kins, mammaloglst  and  herpetologist, 
will  today  be  celebrating  his  67th  birth- 
day. As  former  curator  of  the  Buffalo 
Zoo,  director  of  Lincoln  Park  Zoo  in 
Chicago,  director  of  the  St.  Louis  Zoo, 
and  host  of  the  television  series  "Wild 
Kingdom,"  Marlin  Perkins  has  creatively 
adapted  the  intricacies  and  mysteries  of 
modern  science  to  the  interest  of  all 
Americans.  May  his  distinguished  service 
continue  to  Inspire  appreciation  and  in- 
vestigaticm  of  natural  science  by  ama- 
teurs and  professionals  the  world 
around. 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

or  iSAiNx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28,  1974 

Mr.-  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  l>e  from 
Maine  try  not  to  be  tiresome  about  our 
State's  many  attributes.  Understatement 
and  reserve  are  part  of  the  Yankee 
tradition.  Boasting  is  generally  regarded 
as  unseemly. 

Occasionally,  however,  an  article  ap- 
pears in  the  daily  press  which  captures 
the  essence  and  the  uniqueness  of  Maine. 
Such  an  article  appeared  in  the  March 
28  edition  of  The  New  York  Times,  writ- 
ten by  Sandra  Garson. 

Miss  Garson,  a  transplanted  New 
Yorker,  describes  Maine  and  our  way  of 
life  with  zeal  and  with  unusual  elo- 
quence. In  order  that  my  colleagues  may 
share  her  thoughts  on  why  "Maine  Made 
Sense,"  I  am  inserting  her  article  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Mainz   Made  Sembb 

(By  Sandra  Carson) 

Five  Islands,  Me. — ^People  kept  teUlng  me 

I  had  guts  to  move  to  Maine.  Frankly,  I 

thou^t  I  had  common  sense,  for  I  wanted! 

to  play  where  I  understood  the  rules  of  thej 

game.  \ 

I  had  already  tried  and  abandoned  a  gag-i 

gle  of  Ufe-fitylee:  my  Philadelphia  heritage,] 

the  bittersweet  Big  Apple,  world  travel  andj 

expatriation  (not  glamorous  but  depressing. 

even  If  you  speak  the  language) — ao  at  a. 

ripened  29  it  seemed  time  to  stake  my  tialiq 

to  being  what  I  was:  an  American,  what^ 

ever  that  meant. 

The  nineteenth-century  passion  for  gotn^ 
West  didn't  move  me,  for  I,  yxsm.  In  ths| 
mld-twentleth,  suspect  that  God  strategl-f 
caUy  placed  America's  major  geological  fault 
In  California  In  order  to  replay  his  wlpe-ou^ 
of  Gomorrah  easier.  So  I  went  East  to  a  6tat4 
of  mind,  and  landed  In  the  state  of  Malne^ 
Suddenly  the  Jig  saw  locked.  Maine  madQ 
sense. 

Recently  Brldgton  voted  to  reduce  to  al-> 
most  zero  the  taxes  on  land  left  untouched 
for  the  appreciation  of  passing  townpeopI4 
when  It  was  leariMd  that  local  landowner^ 
had  been  forced  to  seU  or  develop  lanq 
merely  to  bear  the  tax  burden.  A  humau 
being  imderstands  that. 

The  oomfort  ot  c(»npiehensk>n,  some* 
thing  mld-nlneteen-6eventiee  American^ 
fecu:  they've  bartered  to  Beezlebub  to  get 
away  from  It  all,  has  not  been  lost  up  herf 
because  Maine  has  never  tried  to  get  awayi 
As  adamant  as  the  taU  pines  and  time* 
washed  cliffs  of  her  spine.  It  refuses  to  bS 
moved  one  millimeter  from  the  human  con< 
dltlon. 

Some  people  call  its  residents  Malnl 
but  they  are  Intensely  sane.  They  know 
Is  no  getting  away  and  so  they  adapt  to  llf& 
setting  out  humane  values  and  goals.  They 
are  the  tortoises  In  the  great  race,  init  It  14 
perhaps  their  Yankee  genius  that  by  not 
moving  one  Inch  they  have  gotten  away  froia 
aU  that  Is  troubling  everyone  elae.  [ 

With  less  civilisation  there  ars  fewer  dlsi 
contents.  There  are  more  chanrw  to  get  b| 
touch.  Up  here  on  this  hawlllne  landscape 
nature  wiilttles  life  down  to  human  scaUL 
peeling  off  tbe  question  maiks.  j 

Guerrillas  in  a  war  of  attrition  against  thf 
highly  charged  forces  of  nature  and  Xbk 
well-equipped  army  of  "progrees,~  Malne^ 
people  live  In  that  constant  state  of  alert 
that  novelists  say  Is  exhilarating.  When  the^ 
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U*  down  to  alMp  a*  night  they  kzunr  what  It 
wwTii  to  surrlTe  the  meaaure  of  a  day. 
Nothing  la  mora  worth  knowing. 

Z  nnitwataiij  battar  what  It  maana  to  be 
human  whan  Z  hav*  to  q>«nd  three  houra 
chopping  wood  for  •  fln  to  keep  warm  than 
whan  Z  haiva  to  drlw  six  tlmaa  around  the 
block  trying  to  park  and  than  get  a  ticket 
becauae  Itla  the  wrong  day  for  the  rle^t 
Bid*  of  the  aUeet.  Hie  other  day  a  woman 
flUM  taito  tte  finana  atora  and  handed  Ray 
a  dollar,  aha  had  Juet  gotten  home  and  no- 
ticed that  he  had  ^ven  her  too  much  change. 

Utaaa  la  what  thla  country  must  have 
been  all  about  once.  Z  was  an  immigrant  to 
thla  land,  a  atngle  woman  haneateader.  Tet 
nobody  poaed  tacky  questions.  Bather,  they 
let  me  haag  myaalf  out  and  aee  that  my 
pwraolt  of  hivplneaa  wasnt  tnt^m^  to  their 
Ufa  or  liberty  they  called  me  "frland"  and 
"nelghbar."  / 

Zlemocracy  growa  here  because  people'need 
aadi  other  to  surrlTe.  Hen  the  town  meeting 
la  a  bridge  between  nelghbcra.  Decisions  are 
no*  lekgatod  to  poHtlrtans  8e]f>determlna- 
Uon  la  the  Yankee  way,  and  In  Maine  Z  have 
come  to  learn  what  that  maana. 

On  the  ^enda  of  my  last  town  meeting 
ware  Totes  on  a  moderator,  $600  to  retain 
eoonsel  to  detennlna  the  rights  of  towns- 
people to  cOTtalB  water  aoeees,  and  1378  for 
tranqx>rtatlon  serrloes  tot  tb»  elderly. 

Z  have  eean  the  pest  and  tt  works.  The 
preeent  to  out  of  ordar.  Maine  aatlsfles  my 
human  longing  for  consistency.  Z  live  now  In 
a  house  that  has  stood  by  the  sea  for  ISO 
yeeca,  in  a  Tillage  mcoiporated  slace  1718 
and  among  people  who  stm  do  what  humans 
are  suppoaed  to  do.  Maine  people  not  only 
endure,  they  preyall.  On  this  terrain  they 
have  no  choice.  And  they  have  choeen  this 
tasraln. 

In  moving  here  from  New  Toik  to  Join 
tbam.  I  did  not  abandon  a  iM""t«e  Ship  as 
acme  thought.  X  merely  satlsfled  my  own 
heath.  Maine,  the  vast  undeveloped  coun- 
try making  poertMe  the  coloration  of  hu- 
man altematlvea,  was  not  out  of  the  ques- 
tlea  for  the  urban  me  becauae  In  de^ra- 
tlon  I  dared  poee  the  big  question:  IX>  z 
"want  to  lead  and  understand  my  one  and 
only  Ufet 
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WINTER  DST  A  BUST 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 


or 
IN  THM  HOX7BS  OP  BBPBESBNTATIVEB 

Thundav.  March  28.  1974 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uft- 
iDff  of  t^  Ai»b  embargo  on  oU  Imports 
to  tlxb  iMimtry  recentiy  prompted  the 
Pnstdenfc  to  asnounce  certain  steps  to 
esae  fuel  rfstrletksis  tor  motorists  in- 
ctodlnc  tDCTMaed  allocatioiu  and  a  11ft- 
Ing  of  the  Tolmxtacy  ban  on  Smiday  open- 
ings of  aervlee  stations. 

While  we  know  that  the  need  for  en- 
ergy and  taA  eonsenratlon  contlnueB,  I 
would  ragoeat  that  prompt  consideration 
be.  given  to  a  repeal  of  year-round  day- 
light aaifofB  tiaa.  The  admlnistratton 
■hotild  eoeourage  an  eaxtr  report  to  the 
Oongreas  by  the  appcoprlate  Federal 
agmey  on  the  eaily  leeulti  of  this  un- 
pctmlar  energy  coneeiTatton  experiment 
I  am  personally  pleaaed  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ihterstate  and  n>re]gn 
Commerce  Osmmlttee  has  pia«nif^^  for 
early  heaitooi  on  the  dayll^t  savhigs 
time  Issue  shortly  after  recelrlng  the 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
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the  Rscoao,  I  Include  the  following  ex- 
cellent editorial  from  the  Wichita,  Kan^,, 
Beacon,  which  also  suggests  considera- 
tion of  terminating  this  year-round  ex- 
periment: 

WlMTB  DST  4  Bun 

The  ooimtry  wlU  have  to  wait  imtu  June 
for  a  federal  report  on  the  effectlvenesa  of 
Daylight  Saving  Time  as  an  energy  saver, 
but  utility  company  spoilsmen  across  the 
nation  say  no  measurable  amount  of  elec- 
tricity has  been  conserved  during  the  first 
two  months  of  nationwide  t>BT. 

That  scarcely  comes  a«  a  siuprlse.  The 
•mount  expected  to  be  cohserred  was  mini- 
mal to  begin  with— eomethlng  like  a  per 
cent  or  sa  And  few  persons  ever  expreesed 
much  confidence  that  the  plan  would  work 
even  to  that  extent. 

Some  slight  decline  in  elsctrldty  consump- 
tion from  the  previous  year  has  been  re- 
corded, but  it  refiects  a  tr«id  resulting  from 
a  mUder  winter  and  conservation  measures 
taken  as  a  result  of  the  energy  crista  even 
before  DST  went  Into  effeot  in  January. 

Zf  the  results  havent  Improved  significant- 
ly by  the  time  the  Federal  Energy  Office  Is- 
sues Its  findings  In  June,  the  "two  year 
experiment"  in  national  DBT  should  be  ter- 
minated by  Congress.  i 
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CONSUMER  CONTROVERSIES 
RESOLUTION  ACT 


MINERAL  SHORTAGES 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

OF  icontaka 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPaESENTATIVlB 

Thursday.  March  28.  1974 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  each 
passing  day  the  prospect  of  mineral 
shortages  looms  large  on  the  horizon. 
The  need  for  positive  action  by  the  Con- 
pess  has  reached  the  point  where  fur- 
ther failure  to  act  couW  have  terrible 
consequences  for  this  Nation  and  con- 
tinued Inaction  could  be  our  indictment. 

As  one  who  represents  a  district  where 
mining  Is  a  major  industry  and  a  vital 
segment  of  the  economy,  i  call  upon 
the  House  Rules  Committee  to  take  up 
House  Resolution  907  which  was  intro- 
duced OD  February  21. 1914.  by  Mr.  Hnxis 
and  cosponsored  by  21  other  Members 
House  Resolution  907  would  create  a  se- 
lect committee  to  investigate  the  entire 
subject  of  mineral  shortages.  Implicit  in 
the  select  committee's  mission  would  be 
the  (teveto^ent  of  the  ndl  story  of  our 
growing  dependence  on  foreign  sources 
for  critical  minerals. 

Congress  took  a  significant  step  in 
1970  with  the  passage  of  Public  Law  91- 
631  wherein  It  was  declared  to  be  na- 
tional p<dicy  to  "foster  and  encourage 
private  enterprise"  In  the  "develop- 
ment" and  "wise  and  efllcient  use"  of 
pilnerals.  Now  let  us  move  forward  and 
take  another  step  In  furtherance  of  that 
policy. 

Any  doubt  about  the  wgency  of  this 
matter  can  be  easily  resolved  by  even  a 
cursory  study  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior's  Second  Annual  R^qjort  on  the 
Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act.  It  Is 
compelling  evidence  of  the  need  for  Im- 
mediate action  on  House  Resolution  907. 
I  respectfully  urge  the  Rules  Committee 
to  take  It  up  at  the  earliest  poeslble  thne. 


J 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF  CALirOSHtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPQXSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1974 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speal(er.  I  am  today 
Introducing  the  Consumer  Controversies 
Resolution  Act  oa  behalf  of  myself  and 
three  other  Members  of  Congress.  Ilie 
following  Members  are  co^ponsoring  the 
Consumer  Controversies  Resolution  Act: 
Mr.  EcKHARDT,  Mr.  Hklstoski,  and  Mr 

CORMAN. 

For  the  majority  of  Americans,  redress 
of  grievances  la  at  best  a  theoretical  con- 
cept. Mechanisms  for  resolving  disputes 
involving  consumers  are  largely  imavail- 
able  or  Ineffective.  Utilization  of  the 
courts,  and  in  particular  the  small  claims 
courts,  is  in  most  cases  too  expensive. 

Although  the  small  claims  courts  were 
originally  geared  to  provide  speedy  and 
inexpensive  justice  for  litigjuits,  their 
rules  and  procedures  are  somewhat  com- 
plex and  their  accessibility  to  consiuners 
is  greatly  limited.  Other  devices,  such  as 
arbitration  and  business-sponsored 
mechanisms  have  met  with  success  in 
some  Instances,  but  arbitration  remains 
largely  untried  tmd  it  Is  fanciful  to  be- 
lieve that  external  business-sponsored 
forces,  like  the  Better  Business  Bureau, 
will  cause  a  retailer,  when  he  believes  he 
is  right,  to  swallow  considerable  costs  in 
the  name  of  goodwill. 

The  sorrowful  fact  Is  that  adequate 
protections  and  meaningful  remedies  are 
largely  not  available  for  the  average 
American  consumer.  WlUi  this  In  mind, 
we  can  begin  to  understand  why  there 
is  the  danger  of  a  loss  of  faith,  on  the 
part  of  some  Americans.  In  the  free  en- 
terprise system. 

The  purpose  of  the  Consumer  Contro- 
versies Resolution  Act  1$  to  assure  all 
consumers  convenient  aocess  to  a  con- 
sumer controversy  resolutton  mechanism 
which  is  effective,  fair.  Inexpensive  and 
expeditious,  and  which  will  facilitate 
better  representation  of  oonsumer  Inter- 
ests. It  Is  based  on  a  2-year  study  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Institute  for  Con- 
sumer Justice  which  exrflored  the  ade- 
quacy of  existing  procedures  for  resolv- 
ing disputes  arising  out  of  consumer 
transactions.  The  Institute  believes  that 
Congress  should  assist  in  encouraging 
the  establishment  of  effective  consumer 
controversy  resolution  procedures,  and 
In  particular — 

That  Congress  should  allocate  funds  for 
payment  to  the  States  to  stimulate  the  es- 
tablishment and  mamtenahce  of  effective 
small  claims  courts. 

We  concur  with  that  recommendation. 

The  legislation  which  we  are  introduc- 
ing would  establish  a  new  bureau  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  which  would 
administer  a  program  of  aid  to  the  States 
so  that  they  can  formulate  and  effectuate 
mechanisms  for  the  resolution  of  con- 
sumer disputes.  The  bill  Qlso  directs  the 
bureau  to  conduct  experltnentatlon  and 
exploration  into  ways  of  better  resolving 
disputes.  It  Is  desired  to  stimulate  the 
reform  of  the  small  claims  court  system 
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and  to  advance  arbitration  and  business- 
sponsored  self -regulating  mechanisms.  It 
is  believed  that  a  modest  infusion  of  Fed- 
eral fimds  will  stimulate  those  States 
which  have  no  systems  for  resolving  con- 
sumer controversies  to  develop  and  ef- 
fectuate them,  and  will  stimulate  those 
States  which  have  ineffective  systems  to 
establish  better  ones. 

American  consumers  and  American 
business  will  be  the  Joint  beneficiaries  of 
the  Consumer  Controversies  Resolution 
Act. 


OFFSHORE  OIL  DRUiLTNG  ON  LONG 
ISLAND 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

than  ftrst  claimed,  and  the  possible  cost  to 
society  much  higher.  And  who  will  have  to 
pay  ttaa  cost?  Every  Long  Islander.  Property 
values  Increase  here  because  of  the  overall 
environment  for  delightful  Uvtng.  Endanger 
the  beaches,  threaten  the  fishing  and  boat- 
ing, enlarge  the  chances  that  heavy  industry 
will  flock  to  meet  the  fuel  supply  and  every- 
one's property  values  are  In  peril. 

In  our  view  the  federal  report  destroys 
whatever  case  may  have  existed  for  offshore 
drilling — certainly  untU  the  technology  of 
exploitation  Is  foolproof.  But  whUe  the  facts 
in  Its  report  constitute  a  conclusive  case 
against  drilling,  the  council  has  yet  to  make 
Its  formal  recommendations.  These  are  to  be 
added  before  the  report  ta  delivered  to  Presi- 
dent Nlzon  next  month.  We  hope  the  councU 
f OUows  the  logic  of  its  own  facts  and  strongly 
recommends  against  offshore  driUlng. 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF   NEW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28.  1974 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  curroit  energy  problems 
have  led  several  oil  companies  and  in- 
dependent groups  to  the  conclusion  that 
one  of  the  easiest  and  most  profitable 
solutions  would  be  to  begin  drilling  for 
oil  and  natural  gas  off  the  coast  of  Lcmg 
Island  in  New  York. 

As  anyone  who  has  ever  been  there 
knows,  the  coastline  of  Long  Island  is 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  beach  land 
in  the  country  and  destn^rlng  that  might 
permanently  destroy  the  ecologlcsQ  and 
environmental  balance  of  the  entire 
area. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
a  very  excellent  editorial  which  appeared 
in  Newsday  on  March  27,  1974.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

OFisHoai  On.:  Haxd  Tsutks 

We've  always  shared  the  fear  of  many  long 
Islanders  that  offshore  oil  drUllng  poses  an 
tmacceptable  menace  to  both  the  economy 
and  the  environment  of  Ijong  Island.  Now  a 
federal  report  shows  that  this  local  appre- 
hension was  neither  parochial  nor  Ul 
Informed. 

In  perhaps  the  most  significant  develop- 
ment BiBoe  the  potential  for  oSShore  oil  ex- 
ploitation became  apparent,  the  federal 
OounoU  on  Snvlronmeatal  Quality  has  pro- 
duced a  SOO-pagis  catalog  of  reasons  why  the 
oa  rigs  rtiould  be  prohibited  from  endan- 
gering the  Long  Island  shoreline.  Its  report 
concludes:  "A  major  oU  spUl  wlaog  the 
beaches  of  Cape  Cod,  Ijong  Island  or  the  mld- 
or  south-Atlantic  states  oould  devastate  the 
area  aJKeoted." 

The  argument  most  often  raised  In  favor 
of  e^lolting  offshore  oU  rssouroes  Is  that 
it  would  produce  a  largw  and  cheaper  sup- 
ply of  gasoline  In  adjacent  areas.  That's 
a  good  econwnlc  argument,  but  the  oouncU 
musters  an  even  better  economic  argument 
against  It.  "Commercial  fishing  may  be  seri- 
ously damaged  both  by  water  poUutlan  and 
mechanical  Interference,"  the  report  warns. 
". . .  Consideration  must  be  given  to  tha  fact 
that  fisheries  are  renewable  reaources  and 
are  conUntilng  sources  of  Inooms,  wharaaa 
minerals  may  be  depleted  In  our  lifetime." 

Further  eroding  the  oil  cmnpantws*  caae 
is  the  counofllB  new  reckoning  of  tbe  amount 
of  oU  and  natural  gas  In  the  OBAaitu  reserve. 
The  report  discloses  for  the  first  thna  that 
the  n.8.  Geological  Survey  had  decreased  Its 
original  esttanates  by  more  than  half.  Instead 
of  about  48  bllllan  barrels  of  liquid  petroleum 
<md  aso  trmion  cubic  feet  of  gas,  the  esti- 
mates are  about  10  to  90  bnHon  barrels  of 
crude  oU  and  50  to  110  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  gas. 

So  the  bonanza  out  there  Is  far  smaUer 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 
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hard  will  be  leaving  Capitol  Hill.  Their 
friendship,  their  warmth,  and  feeling  of 
affection  and  comradeshU)  will  be  sorely 
missed.  We  rejoice  for  them,  however, 
in  the  new  friendships  they  will  gain  and 
the  large  contribution  to  international 
understanding  they  will  make. 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALirOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBEaENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  are  well  aware,  the  Honorable 
William  S.  Mallllard  has  resigned  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  after  21 
years  of  outstanding  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice. I  would  like  to  Join  my  colleagues  In 
paying  tribute  to  this  hic^ily  respected 
Congressman  from  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area. 

During  Bill's  tenure  as  a  Congressman, 
he  worked  diligently  on  his  legislative 
duties  ELS  well  as  being  extremely  active 
and  helpful  In  the  organisation  of  the 
California  delegation.  He  has  served  as 
the  chairman  of  the  RepubUcan  delega- 
tion smd  as  vice  chairman  of  the  entire 
delegation  of  the  past  4  years. 

I  have  always  respected  Bill's  expertise 
on  foreign  affairs.  He  was  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  over  his  many  years  In 
the  House  he  has  served  on  numerous 
conferences  and  commissions  to  improve 
n.S.  relatleaaa  with  other  countries.  I 
know  that  all  of  this  experience,  com- 
bined with  Bin's  own  leadership  ability, 
will  confirm  the  wisdom  of  his  appoint- 
ment 8LS  pamanoit  repreeentatfae  of 
the  United  States  to  the  OrganlzatiOD  of 
American  States. 

I  would  particularly  Uke  to  thank  BOl 
for  ooeponsortng  the  legislation  niiich 
created  the  San  Randsco  Bay  WUdUfe 
Refuge.  After  years  of  hard  work,  the 
House  paased  our  Ull  and  the  wildlife 
refuge  became  a  reality.  Tbe  refuge  will 
protect  many  endangered  secies  that 
Itves  in  the  salt  water  marshes  of  the 
South  Bay.  It  Is  the  <xily  nattmal  refuge 
near  a  large  population  center  in  the  en- 
tire coimtxy  and  will  enatde  millions  of 
people  to  visit  and  mjoy  wUdltfe  In  its 
natural  setthig.  Hie  people  In  the  South 
Bay  and  In  Bill  Mainiard's  district  in 
San  Francisco  owe  much  to  him  for  his 
help  on  this  hllL  m  fact,  the  people  in 
his  district.  In  CaUfomia  and  In  the  Na- 
tion are  grateful  to  him  for  all  the  fine 
work  he  has  done  in  his  21  years  of  con- 
gressional service. 

Of  equal  Importance  Is  the  sense  of 
loss  I  feel  now  that  Bill  and  MUlle  Mall- 


A  TALENTED  CONSTITDENT 


HON.  STANFORD  E.  PARRIS 

OF  VTScnnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1974 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
su»omplishments  of  a  talented  constit- 
uent of  mine,  Mrs.  Nancy  Thompson  of 
Manassas.  In  February  Mrs.  Iluxnpsan 
was  the  featured  artist  at  the  Centre- 
ville  First  Impressions  QaUery.  Her  pri- 
mary Interest  is  realistic  iwlntlng.  and 
landsct^ws  and  seascapes  are  among  her 
favorite  and  most  accomplished  works. 

Being  a  housewife,  a  mother  of  four, 
and  a  registered  nurse,  Mrs.  Thompson's 
days  are  understandably  filled  with 
things  to  do.  This  leaves  only  the  eve- 
ning hours  for  her  artwork.  The  devo- 
tim  she  di^lays  to  her  own  work  as  well 
as  to  her  efforts  in  aiding  fellow  artists 
in  her  area  is  indeed  much  to  be  ad- 
mired. 

Mrs.  Thompson  above  all  else  paints 
not  for  profit,  not  for  attention,  but 
simply  for  the  love  of  8irt  Itsdf.  Her 
ability  to  reproduce  the  beauty  of  the 
world,  expressly  tm  others  to  see.  Is  truly 
the  mark  of  a  dedicated  artist,  and  I  at 
this  time  would  like  to  Insert  into  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  Manassas  Journal 
Messenger  of  Friday,  February  15,  1974, 
which  c<xicems  Mrs.  TliompsQn: 

NoKBBvnxx  AsTtsT  Sats  Httsbaxd  Bist  Carrxo 
(By  Tommye  8.  Burton) 

"I  paint  for  me,"  says  NcAasvflle  artist 
Nancy  Thompson. 

Nancy  has  been  painting  since  her  mother 
gave  her  her  first  six  tubes  of  oU  paint  when 
she  graduated  from  high  school. 

Periodically,  she  has  taken  courses  In  oils 
and  watercolors. 

She  also  Xooik.  nurse's  training,  became  an 
ELN.,  got  married,  and  had  four  children. 

Nancy  paints  late  at  night  when  sht  can 
be  completely  absorbed  in  what  she  Is  doing. 

For  the  last  year  Nancy  has  be«t  painting 
seriously  and  said  she  ]ust  cannot  do  it 
between  requests  for  peanut  butter  sand- 
wiches. 

During  daylight  hours.  Nancy  says,  she 
referees  more  than  anything  else.  Her  tddeet 
son.  Steve.  Is  ten;  Jeff  is  seven;  and  Dong  Is 
five.  Her  daughter,  LsaAnn.  is  three. 

Naacy  has  Just  finished  -whrnX  she  rates  a 
superb  course  in  portrait  painting.  HSr  m- 
structor  was  Dannl  Dawson  of  the  Alexandria 
Art  League. 

A  striking  portrait  of  a  mountaineer  hangs 
In  the  Thompson  home.  Nancy  pamted  tt 
With  a  Rembrandt  pallet  from  a  newspaper 
clipping  before  taking  the  portrait  course. 

Many  of  her  landscapes  and  seascapes  haw 
been  done  from  black  and  white  dtpptogs 
or  from  memory. 

Slnee  the  portrait  oourse,  her  night  pamt- 
ing  has  proved  a  disadvantage,  as  same  ttln 
tones  and  color  effects  cannot  be  achievad  In 
artificial  light. 

Blue  and  red  fiuorescent  lights  are  the 
closest  approximation. 
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Vmaej  hM  put  an  order  In  for  the  llgbti 
with  h»r  husband,  Oerbln,  who  U  building 
bar  •  q^«ela>  u««  dowuctAlrt  In  tb»  Tbomp- 
aon  borne  for  painting. 

Nancy  la  the  featured  artist  this  month  at 
Ptrai  aapiewlons  Oallery  at  CentrevlUe  on 
Lee  Highway. 

She  has  shown  her  work  In  many  tfiows 
In  the  area  and  plans  to  display  some  of  her 
work  at  the  new  Stag*  Door  Oallery  at  the 
Hayloft  Dinner  Theater. 

Xrery  llinrailay  night  Muicy  meets  with 
five  other  area  artists  for  the  speclflc  purpose 
of  painting  and  giving  critiques  to  each  other. 
Thlv  haa  pioved  to  be  a  Mg  kioentlTe  and 
inspiration. 

But.  according  to  Nancy,  her  best  critic  Is 
her  husband,  who  does  not  paint  at  all. 

"He  can  always  see  what  Is  wrong,  and  he 
Is  always  right." 

Nancy  saM  Che  does  not  do  deeorator  art. 
Her  particular  Interest  Is  realUtle  painting 
and  her  ambition  Is  to  get  better,  rather  than 
to  sell  In  large  quantities. 

She  does  sell  her  paintings  and  sometimes 
does  oommlaalon  work,  but  ta  satisfied  to  just 
sell  enough  to  support  the  expense  of 
painting. 

Nancy's  ether  latereets  are  tewing,  crafts, 
and  gardening,  Crery  summer  she  has  a  large 
flower  garden  of  unusual  varieties.  Bows  of 
canned  vegetables  Une  the  shelves  near  her 
painting  araa. 

Nancy  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Manassss 
Art  OuUd. 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
COLCyR  COUNTRY  CHAPTER  OF 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FOR- 
ESTERS 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE8ENTATIVES 

Thvrtday.  March  Z8.  1974 

lir.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  in- 
formaUoD  of  tiie  Members,  I  am  Insert- 
ing In  today's  Rscoio  a  resolution  adopt- 
ed liy  the  OMor  Country  Chapter  of  the 
Society  of  American  Foresters.  Ibis  reso- 
hitlon  expiresses  stnmg  dlsiH^nnmU  for 
any  action  taken  to  eliminate  the  forest 
manacement  practice  of  elearcuttlng  and 
exhorts  Oonpvss  to  oppose  the  passage 
of  any  such  meafnire. 

Clearcuttlng  is  defined  as  the  practice 
costamarUy  used  In  the  timber  hulustry 
i^ilch  TBQUlrei  the  removal  of  sidastan- 
tIaUjr  the  entire  stock  of  timber  within  a 
paxtleular  dMicnated  area  for  the  pur- 
pos^df  eommerdal  harvets  of  timber  or 
silvlcultnre  management  of  timber.  It  is 
the  contention  of  the  Color  Country 
Chapter  that  clearcuttlng  is  necessary 
and  lavoraUe  and  that  the  Ftmet  8«arv- 
lee  is  presently  taking  adequate  pracau^ 
tloDs  against  future  clearcuttlng 
abuses— that  have  bem  characteristic  of 
the  past. 

^  It  hereby  reeolved  by  the  Color  Country 
tyiapter.  Intermountaln  Section.  Society'  of 
Xmerican  Foresters  that  we  ate  unalterably 
Apposed  to  any  Congressional  action  (spe- 
ctflcaUy  Senate  BUI  2830  McOee)  that  would 
f>an  deareufetlog  In  the  Nation's  forestB  as  a 
management  practice.  Clearcuttlng  Is  needed 
and  often  nupsswry  as  a  management  pre- 
msitpttoa  tat  spertflc  teee  spectas  and  eondl- 


fiXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  any  future  Congressional  ac- 
tion %rhlch  may  affect  the  management  of 
tile  Nation's  forest  rcsourcee  first  secure  the 
prior  involvement  and  advice  of  America's 
professional  foresters — the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Foresters. 

Adopted  this  twenty-flftli  day  of  January 
1074  at  Richfield,  Utah. 

Adopted  by  unanimous  voice  vote  at  an- 
nal  Business  Meeting,  Twanty-flfth  Day  of 
January  1974. 


i 
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THE  WORKING  PEOPLE  FIGHT 
BACK 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOXTIBUIf  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP3ES8NTATIVB8 

Thursday.  March  28,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Spotker,  the  work- 
ing people  of  America  have  now  become 
so  Infuriated  at  the  frequent  action  of 
environmental  groups  in  seeking  court 
injunctions  and  orders  to  disrupt  con- 
struction work,  that  they  have  now 
started  to  fight  back  by  filing  their  own 
lawsuits  and  seeking  damages. 

It  Is  becoming  apparent  that  the  work- 
ing, productive  builders  of  a  better 
America  are  not  going  to  surrender  to  the 
scheme  of  a  handful  of  int^lectual  the- 
orists, fimded  by  tax-e:fempt  organiza- 
tions and  demanding  environmental  im- 
possibilities. Man  is  also  a  part  of  our 
environment. 

A  recent  column  by  the  noted  writer, 
Victor  Riesel  follows : 

(Rom  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Morning 

Advocate,  Mar.  24,  1974] 

UmoM  Cbbets  Plan  Attack  on 

ENVntONMKMTAUSTS 

Washinctok. — Had  Marie  Antoinette  gone 
to  Yale  1nBt<iad  of  the  guJUotine  she  might 
well  have  said,  "Let  tbem  eat  oysters."  That 
in  effect  Is  what  the  university  and  New 
Haven  environmentalists  laid  not  too  long 
ago  when  they  delayed  a  vital  harbor-dredg- 
ing project  17  costly  months — costly  to  con- 
struction worlcem  seeldng  their  daUy  bread, 
costly  to  shippers  seruling  tai^kets  In,  and 
costly  to  the  oommunity. 

Back  in  Jun^,  19"^,  the  Anmy  Corps  of  En- 
gineers liad. approved  the  dredging  of  a  deep- 
er hart>or  channel  there.  But  the  university 
fntert^ned  demanding  the  right  to  complete 
tests  of  the  channel  botfiom,  aOcoirdlng  to 
Operating  Engineers  international  vice  pree- 
Ktent  (dradgman  chief)  Steve  Leslie. 

Tale  in>n  permission.  Tlten  the  Engineers 
Cor^  reported  difflcuittis  with  ecology 
forced  Who  wanted  the  dreOging  delayed  out 
of  deference  to  oyster  spawning  habits. 
Agreed.  'n5«n  the  environmentalists  sued  to 
haK  an  dredging.  Finally  worlc  liegan  in  Oc- 
tober, 1973.  Meanwhile.  Jobs  were  lost.  Money 
wmt  loet  because  tankers  eaterlng  the  hartx>r 
during  ^e  delay  had  to  go  in  'tllgbt  loaded" 
becauae>  of  the  sandbar  i^  ^e  entrance. 

Thus  it  goes,  the  International  Union  of 
Operating  Engineers  has  just  leartfed  from  a 
survey  of  some  70  locate  by  president  Hunter 
Wharton  and  general  secretary-treasurer  J. 
C.  Turner. 

At  this  moment  more  than  a  bilUon  dollars 
in  construction  Is  being  de|ayed  (or  has  been 
blocked  in  recent  months)  by  the  Sierra 
Club,  the  Audubon  Society  (birdwatchers, 
the  building  unionists  call  them) ,  a  Oopnty 
Federation  of  Sportsmen,  a  Lake  Power  Boat 
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Club,  a  "Save  Our  Sound  Fisheries  Assn."^ 
and  sundry  environmentalists  with  a  thou- 
sand acronyms  across  the  United  States. 

"They  hold  every  rock;  itream  and  tree 
sacred,"  says  one  labor  chief.  *^e  want  bal- 
ance, a  fine  country,  clean  air  but  we  want 
bread  too." 

J.  C.  Turner,  who  wrapped  up  the  survey's 
results,  reports  the  ecologists'  blocking  of  a 
string  of  vital  nuclear  power  plants,  key 
Interconnecting  road  sections,  vital  bridges, 
sewage  disposal  InstaUatlons,  dam-heighten- 
ing work,  river-deepening  and  above  all,  oil 
refineries.  All  this  despite  tbe  need  for  jobs 
to  alMorb  the  energy-related  unemployed, 
and  to  provide  more  gasolln^  and  other  fuels 
in  the  nation's  biggest  industry  where  sup- 
plies already  are  short. 

The  national  operating  engineers  union 
dispatched  letters  to  key  people  throughout 
the  country  as  a  follow-up  to  a  Western  (13) 
State  oonference  last  year.  At  that  session  the 
national  leaders  learned  tha^  fully  $500  mil- 
lion in  construction  proj^ts  were  being 
blocked  by  environmentattslB*  legal  action  in 
those  13  States.  It  is  estlmaled  that  as  much 
work  is  now  being  delayed  by  environmental- 
ists' court  action  in  the  Baat.  These,  aeoord- 
ing  to  the  union's  records,  include  roads  In 
Western  New  York  and  assembly-line  float- 
ing nuclear  power  plant  production  in  Flor- 
ida. 

DAMAGE  surr  whmd 

Typical  is  tbe  following  report  from  one 
New  England  Local:  "(TUla  case)  involved 
the  removal  of  material  (by  dredge)  in  a  40- 
foot  channel  of  the  Providence  River  and 
Harbor  in  Rhode  Island.  The  contract  was 
awarded  to  the  Great  Lakes  Dredge  and  Dock 
Company  and  it  was  given  notice  to  proceed 
on  Jtily  27. 1973.  Before  any  work  had  begun, 
however,  the  company  and  the  Corps  ol  En- 
gineers received  a  Notice  of  THolatlon  from 
the  'Save  Our  Sound  Fisheries  Assn.' 

"On  Aug.  9  a  Judge  issued  a  restraining 
order  against  the  project.  On  Aug.  14  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  dredging  com- 
pany were  named  in  a  damage  suit  filed  on 
Ijehalf  of  tbe  Fisheries  4»ociation,  even 
though  no  work  had  been  performed.  A  series 
of  meetings  was  held  with  Representatives  of 
the  association  to  no  avail  ...  In  late  De- 
cember no  work  had  besc  performed  or 
scheduled  on  the  open^tion.'* 

There  you  have  a  case  history — one  of 
hundreds — ^running  on  a  line  from  the  Seat- 
tle area  to  St.  Louis  (a  dafa-reeervotr  proj- 
ect to  a  Cleveland  (nuclear)  plant  utA  on  to 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Somie  of  ttie  t^ese  projects 
were  hit  by  long  deli^is.  Som»  never  started. 

Some,  involving  a  bridge  ^  highway  inter- 
connections, delay  roed.-building  work  worth 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  which  can't  be 
started  tmtll  the  original  construction  is 
completed. 

aXTAI.XATIOW   T^MB 

Frustrated,  the  construotlon  unioiu  are 
organizing  teams  to  retaliate  with  eiass  ac- 
tion suits  against  the  environmentalists  per- 
sonally and  organizationally.  In  Connecticut, 
for  example,  the  law  prevents  such  Itibot  ac- 
tion. So  the  unions  have  united  to  pressure 
the  state  legislatyre  to  pus  l^islation  en- 
abling such  counteraction. 

One  such  suit,  seeking  dbmages  for  some 
$250  million  in  ftwt  (and  potential)  ttnages. 
stni  Is  hovering  over  the  Florida  Audubon 
Society.  The  full  countet'attack  will  he 
launched  after  strategy  is  discussed  at  the 
Building  and  .  Constructiob  Trades  Dept. 
(AFIi-C^9)  national  legis^ive  conference 
which  brings  some  4UXX1  local  business 
agents  .and  other  leaders  to  Washington 
April }... 

These  union  cdiiefs  understand  the  value 
of  learning  how  oysters  spawn.  But  they  do 
believe  the  enviroufnentaUsts  should  al8<> 
learn  how  bread  is  made. 
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MANDATORY  PENALTIES  FOR  USE 
OF    GUNS    TO    COMMIT    CRIMES 

NEEDEID 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1974 

Mr.  FINDLET.  Mr.  Bpeaker,  in  1972, 
the  latest  year  for  which  complete  TBI 
statistics  are  available,  there  were  an 
estimated  18,520  murders  committed  In 
the  United  States,  almost  1,000  more 
than  the  previous  year.  Firearms  were 
the  most  often  used  weapon  in  hcmlclde. 
Sixty-six  percuit  of  the  homlcidies  were 
committed  with  firearms.  Discouraging- 
ly,  the  use  of  firearms  to  commit  murder 
is  increasing  with  the  number  of  mur- 
ders. 

In  calendar  year  1972,  there  were  al- 
most 400,000  aggravated  assaults  in  the 
lAition.  This  represents  almost  25.000  ad- 
dltlcmal  offenses  over  the  previous  year. 
Over  25  percent — 100,000 — of  the  serious 
assaults  in  1972  were-  committed  with  a 
gun.  Again,  the  use  of  guns  to  commit 
assaults,  like  murders,  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. 

Bank  robberies,  chain  store  robberies, 
street  robberies,  robberies  in  private 
homes  and  holdups  of  othn*  commercial 
or  business  establishments  are  also  up. 
I  suppose  that  only  gas  station  robberies 
are  down  because  there  are  not  as  many 
open  to  rob  these  days. 

More  than  60  percent  of  an  armed  rob- 
beries are  committed  with  gtms. 

In  1968  Congress  enacted  a  new  gun 
oontrti  law  of  sweeping  proporticms. 

The  bill  provided  that  anyone  who  uses 
a  gim  to  commit  any  Federal  felony,  or 
anyone  who  carries  a  gun  unlawfully 
during  the  commission  of  any  Pederml 
fdony.  is  subject  to  penalties  over  and 
above  those  prescribed  for  the  felony  It- 
self. 

Obviously,  the  increasing  numbers  of 
murders,  assaults,  and. robberies  In  re- 
cent yiears  and  the  increasing  prtviaudty 
of  criminals  to  use  guns  to  commit  these 
crimes  Indicates  that  the  1968  gun  con- 
trol law  did  not  control  crime.  Most 
probably  it  did  not  le8s«:i  it  at  all. 

The  reason  is  that  the  strong  penalties 
in  the  1968  and  1970  {u;ls  apply  only  to 
Federal  offends.  And  it  is  not  .s^  F,ederal 
crime  to,roba  store  or  assault  or  muider 
your  fellow  citizen^  These  are  generally 
crimes  against  the  individual  SO  States. 

1 4m  introducing  a  bill  today  to  amend 
the  section  of  the  1W8  Gun  Control  Act 
to  make  it  a  Federal  offense  to  use  a  gim 
to  commit  a  crime  where  such  use  also 
violates  State  law.  This  legi^tlon  would 
require  a  mandatory  l-to-l6  year  jail 
sentence  ttxe  anyone  convicted  of  using  a 
gun  to  commit  a  crime,  and  courts  could 
not  mate  the  sentence  run  eoncilrrently 
with  any  sentehee  for  another  offense. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  stiff  pen- 
alties for  any  individual  acquiring  a  fire- 
ami  by  tiny  type  of  lllegal'means. 

Thefts  of  firearms,  like  other  crimes, 
are  skyrocketing  in  the  United  States  at 
this  time.  As  a  result  of  tightening  gim 
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control,  gim  stealing  has  become  a  na- 
tural underworld  business  with  ready 
markets  and  high  profits.  The  National 
Crime  Information  Center  has  on  file  re- 
ports of  669.000  stolen  gims.  and  its  files 
are  expanding  at  a  rate  of  over  100,000 
stolen  firearms  a  yeeir.  Gun  theft  has  be- 
come a  national  problem.  It  must  be  dealt 
with  on  a  Federal  level. 

This  bill  places  the  burden  of  criminal 
use  of  guns  on  those  who  use  them,  not 
on  the  law-abiding  citizens.  When  all  of 
our  best  efforts  are  unable  to  deter  some 
from  a  life  of  crime,  something  must  be 
done  to  protect  the  innocent  citizens  who 
abide  by  the  law  in  their  everyday  lives. 

Those  who  would  use  a  gun  to  bring 
fear,  pain,  and  even  death  to  their  fellow 
citizens  must  be  made  to  weigh  it  care- 
fully against  the  stiff  penalties  provided 
for  illegally  using  a  gun.  If  some  still 
choose  to  use  a  gim,  they  demand  too 
high  a  price  for  our  toleration. 

We  must  do  something  to  deter  the  use 
of  guns  in  committing  crimes.  And  where 
deterrence  will  not  work,  we  must  make 
the  use  of  a  gun  commensurate' with  the 
cost  in  anguish  and  fear  the  offender 
would  impose  upon  his  victim. 

Text  of  the  bill  follows : 

H.R.  — 
A  bUI  to  make  use  of  a  firearm  to  commit  a 

felony   a  Federal   crime   where   such   use 

violates  State  law,  and  for  other  purposea 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreseYitatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  094  of  tttle  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  followa: 

"(c)  Whoever — 

"(1)  uses  a  firearm  to  commit  any  ftiony 
which  may  be  prosecuted  in  a  oourt  of  the 
United  States,  or 

"(2)  carries  a  firearm  unlawfully  during 
the  commission  of  any  felony  which  may  be 
prosecuted  in  a  covirt  of  the  United  States,  or 

"(3)  uses  a  firearm  to  commit  any  felony, 
or  cames  a  firearm  unlawfully  during  the 
commission  of  any  felony,  which  nee  or  car- 
rying for  said  purpose  is  unlawful  aconrding 
to  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  It  occurs, 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  pro- 
vided for  tbe  commission  of  such  felcsxy,  I>e 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  bnprlsoiunent  for  not 
less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  ten  years. 
In  the  case  of  bis  second  or  subaequent  con- 
viction under  this  subeeotlon,  such  person 
shaU  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  impriaon- 
ment  for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
twenty-five  years  and,  notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  law,  the  covurt  fftiall  not  suspend 
tbe  sentence  in  the  case  of  a  second  or  sub- 
sequent conviction  of  such  person  or  give 
him  a  proljattonary  sentence,  nor  shaU  the 
term  of  imprisonment  Imposed  under  this 
subsection  run  concurrently  with  any  term 
of  imprisonment  impoeed  for  the  commlSBlon 
of  such  felony." 

3kc.  a.  Section  924  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Whoever  acquires  any  firearm  In  vio- 
lation of  any  law  of  the  United  Statea,  a 
State,  or  a  political  sulxllTlBton  thereof,  shall 
be  imprisoned  not  less  thaa  one  year  not 
more  than  ten  yean.  Notwithstanding  anp 
other  provision  of  law,  the  court  shaU  not 
suspend  the  sentence  of  a  pereon  convicted 
under  this  subsection  or  give  su^  person  a 
probationary  sentence,  nor  shall  the  term  of 
imprisonment  impoeed  under  this  subeactlon 
run  ooncurrently  with  any  term  Impoeed 
with  respect  to  the  iUagal  aoqiUsttlon  of 
such  firearm." 
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A  VETO-PROOF  CONGRESS 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

or  TENNXSSKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28,  1974 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
goals  of  the  big  lalrar  bosses  is  to  manip- 
ulate the  elections  this  fall  so  that  they 
will  have  what  they  call  a  veto-proof 
Congress  when  the  94th  Congress  con- 
venes. 

Because  of  the  respect  I  have  for  the 
rank  and  file  worker  and  his  family, 
and  his  right  to  work  without  imlon 
domination  it  he  chooses,  plus  his  rights 
to  bargain  collectively  in  the  interest 
of  his  welfare.  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing mo]-e  detrimental  than  having  big 
labor  in  Washington  calling  the  shots 
and  having  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  subseirlent  to 
the  labor  power  stnicture. 

There  is  need  for  caution,  theirefore,  in 
going  down  the  line  with  the  Washington 
labor  bosses  in  striving  for  a  'loaded" 
legislative  branch.  An  editorial  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  26  lists 
some  of  the  consequences  of  such  an 
imbalance  and  all  voters  should  take 
them  into  consideration  before  deciding 
to  go  along  in  making  the  Congress  veto- 
proKjf. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Vrro-Paoor  Coirautss 

Because  of  rising  erpectations  among  the 
Democrats,  Congress  has  been  drawn  into  the 
orbit  of  the  campaign  season  much  earlier 
than  usual.  In  nonpreeldential  election  years 
the  strutting  and  posturing  on  Capitol  Hill 
generally  begins  no  earlier  than  June,  and 
there  is  thus  at  least  a  half  a  year  for  serious 
legislative  work  before  the  politicking  begins 
in  earnest. 

The  difference  this  year  is  the  antldpatlan 
of  a  Democratic  landslide  In  November  and 
a  "veto-proof"  94th  Congress  next  January. 
It  now  Bfeed  only  knock  out  the  necessary 
work  on  appropriation  Irtlls  and  authann- 
tion  extensions,  with  time  out  for  a  sum- 
mer vacation.  Better  to  put  off  the  major 
issues,  according  to  this  thinking,  unto  it 
is  no  longer  neeeasary  to  arrange  com- 
promises with  the  Wliite  House.  Come  Janu- 
ary, it  will  not  matter  what  Republican  is  in 
the  White  House.  Congress  wlU  be  running 
the  country. 

No  Democrat  would  admit  this  kind  of 
treading  of  the  watwFs  to  going  on,  and  it 
is  probably  not  conscious  policy.  But  it  is 
the  avowed  strategy  of  one  of  the  major 
forces  that  drives  legislation  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  AFL-CIO  will  do  all  that  it  can  to  keep 
Congress  asleep  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  so  it  can  raise  tbe  roof  with  the  94th: 
the  other  segments  of  the  Democratic  coali- 
tion are  catching  on.  Ilio  President's  na- 
tional health-instunanoe  bill  is  going  no- 
wliere.  Labor  prefers  to  push  through  some- 
thing closer  to  Senator  Kennedy's  program 
next  year,  expecting  to  be  able  to  sxistaln 
it  over  the  President's  veto.  "Labor  is  hold- 
ing to  a  very  tough  position,"  Max  Fine  of 
the  Committee  for  National  Health  Insiu'- 
ance  told  The  National  Journal.  "We  will 
resist  action  this  year  becaiise  we  need  a 
veto-proof  Congress  to  get  a  bill  past  Nixon." 

The  President  Is  also  readying  a  new  ver- 
sion of  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  that  the 
liberal  Democrats  managed  to  strangle  every 
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tims  Mr.  mzon  nnt  It  up  dortns  his  first 
term.  But  It  will  zu>t  msks  tbe  slightest 
dlllwence  how  eipsnslTs  anil  graadolse  Mr. 
Nixon  makes  his  new  guirsnteed-lncome 
pUn.  It  the  Democrats  hold  off  for  a  year, 
thsjr  not  only  cma  dznr  it  to  their  own  design, 
they  can  enact  It  without  having  to  share 
credit  with  a  OOP  Pnsldent. 

Nor  can  we  see  good  reason  for  eipeetlng 
Mr.  NUon's  trads  leglalatloa  to  pass  hi  a 
form,  the  Prteldeat  can  aooept.  Tbe  only 
wiason  George  Mieany  suhmergwl  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  trade  bm  last  year,  wlien  It 
pewed  the  Hoose,  was  his  belief  in  early 
1978  that  he  would  have  to  deal  with  a  strong 
Pieeldeut  for  a  fuU  four  years.  The  AFlrOlO 
now  says  economic  oosidttloDa  have  changed, 
and  'at'S  a  totally  new  ball  gams."  But  tt  is 
reaUy  tba  political  BotMlitinns  that  have 
Qhaxiged.  Ux.  Msany  no  longer  has  to  do 
buslnem  with  a  Rwsidant  wboss  Impeaeh- 
mant  be  is  fMnpalgnlng  for.  In  1075.  with  a 
veto-proof  Oodgraes,  we  eoald  expect  to  see 
the  Bnzto-Hartk*  MH  whseled  out  for 
another  go. 

XvcB  with  a  bad  bade.  WUbur  MUls  can 
see  last's  afoot  and  draw  some  conclusions. 
A  huge  Influx  of  trsshmsn  Democrats  In  the 
Mth  Oongteai  wni  be  putty  In  the  hands  of 
those  Ubsna  jMtfty  ooIIeagoM  of  Mr.  MHIs  who 
want  to  strip  the  Ways  and  MSans  Committee 
of  Its  power.  As  far  as  the  liberals  are  eon- 
oemed,  too  many  men^Mn  of  Ways  and 
Msans  tuderstatkl  erion<itn1ffs.  Better  to  take 
Its  Jurlsdletlaii  over  the  substance  of  health, 
welfare  and  trade  U«islatlan  and  give  it  to 
committees  that  doot  wcsry  about  eoo- 
nomlOB.  To  pay  for  such  schemes,  Ways  and 
Means  can  be  left  with  the  power  to  raise 
taxes. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  Mr.  Mills  would  like 
Mr.  Nixon  to  reeign  immediately  or  eoooer? 
Or  that  Senator  Buckley  and  Representative 
Ashbrook  are  calling  on  Mr.  Nixon  to 
oouragsously  step  down?  None  of  these 
gentlemen  fear  for  their  own  political  hides. 
Bach  surely  is  panleksd  with  the  vision  of  a 
government  run.  evm  for  two  yean,  by 
George  Meany.  Bdwaid  M.  Kennedy  and 
Vance  Hartke. 

Zt  would  indssd  be  an  exhilarating  period. 
When  before  has  there  ever  been  a  veto-proof 
OoBgnss  controUed  by  a  party  ottMr  than 
the  PrssMepf?  At  tba  very  least,  it  would 
make  for  interesting  history. 

But  then^  we  have  our  doubts  that  well 
see  a  "veto-praor*  Onngreas.  no  matter  how 
many  Bepublleans  an  run  out  at  Oongreas 
this  November.  To  arrtve  at  that  ethereal 
state,  the  Oemociata  would  havw  to  interpret 
their  sttocess  as  a  mandata  Cor  a  979  billion 
hsalth-lnsurancB  sobemv.  a  $6,fi00  guar- 
antaed-lnoome  plan  and  a  neo-is(dationist 
trade  bUl.  It  tltey  did  so,  most  of  them  would 
be  gone  in  1976. 


REPRBSENTAITVE  JACK  KESSP 
WABNS  THE  OIL  COMPANIES 
AQAINBT  ANY  PRICE  BIGOINO 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 


or  mm  n 

IK  THS  HOUSX  OF  RBPRBSBMTAliVIB 

Thursday.  March  28,  1974 

til.  KEMP.  Mr.  Spe&ker,  I  am  not  one 
who  believes  the  energy  crisis  to  have 
been  contrived.  The  facts,  at  l^st  at  this 
point,  simply  do  not  convincingly  sup- 
port soeh  a. conspiratorial  view. 

The  energy  shortage  was  created  by  a 
variety  of  factors,  including  exc«>ssive 
Oovemment  regulation,  too  great  a -re- 
liance on  that  regulation  by  industry. 
and  an  unwillingness  among  consumers 
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during  the  past  15  years  to  pay  the  true 
costs  of  fuels  until  the  crisis  became 
acute — and  then  prices  went  too  high. 

I  ijeUeve  the  free  market  system  to  be 
the  mOst  effective  way  in  which  to  rem- 
edy the  energy  crisis  in  both  the  short- 
term  and  long-term  i4iases.  If  we  had 
relied  upon  the  free  market  system  and 
the  principle  of  supply  and  demand,  in- 
stead of  relying  on  regiilatlons  and 
agreements,  the  problem  may  never  have 
happened  in  the  first  place.  All  we  can 
do  now  is  to  learn  from  our  lessons  and 
not  repeat  our  errors. 

I  have  risen  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  a  number  of  occasions  to  resist  Oov- 
emment intrusion  and  intervention  in 
the  allocation  of  scaroe  fuels.  Such  in- 
trusions only  Intensify  the  shortages; 
they  do  not  make  scarce  resources  more 
plentiful. 

But,  there  Is  something  else  as  equally 
antithetical  to  the  free  market  system — 
sonigthlng  else  which  must  also  be  pre- 
vent^. I  speak  of  alleged  price  riggings 
and  other  unfair  practjces  within  the  oil 
industey.  Such  practices  will  certainly 
distort  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
as  much  as  will  Government  Intrusions, 
and  it  is  the  consumer  who  gets  hurt  in 
both  Instances.  This  is  what  I  am 
fighting. 

I  have  viewed  my  responsibilities  as  a 
Congressman  as  protecting  the  consumer 
most  effectively  by  insuring  the  viability 
of  the  free  market  system.  I  have  never 
viewed  mys^  or  my  voting  record  as 
being  pro-industry  or  pro-government.  I 
have  preferred  to  stand  aside  from  the 
{frtxttoUon  of  any  position  other  than 
that  which  would  restore  production  to 
an  adequate  level  the  fastest — ^the  free 
market  system — and  thereby  bring  relief 
to  the  consumer  at  the  earliest  point  in 
time.  And,  we  must  never  forget  that  the 
free  marlcet  system  historically  produces 
goods  at  less  cost  to  the  consumer  than 
during  periods  of  control  of  those  goods 
by  Oovemment  regulation. 

"nils  is  why  I  am  most  disturbed  at 
the  first  major  disclosm^s  this  week  that 
several  of  the  oil  companies — by  far,  not 
all — have  apparently  been  discovered  as 
being  involved  In  certain  price  rigging 
and  similar  unfair  practices.  At  a  mini- 
mum, these  disclosu^s  raise  serious 
questions  as  to  the  role  pf  the  major  com- 
panies in  this  crisis. 

In  January  of  this  year,  William  E. 
Simon,  Federal  Energy  Administrator, 
ordered  into  effact  a  ftill  audit  and  re- 
view of  pricing  pollcief  among  oil  c<»n- 
p«nles.  As  a  result,  three  companies  have 
already  been  ordered  tjo  roll  back  prices 
or  take  GOxer  remedial  measures  to  pass 
back  to  the  consumers  over  $50  million 
in  excessive  charges.  A  fourth  company 
is  alao  under  suspicion  of  similar  prac- 
tices. These  excessive  prices  were  al- 
legedly occasioned  by  price  increases 
hating  been  made  effective  either  before 
fonnal  approvals  for  such  increases  were 
granted  or  before  approved  effective 
dates  came  to  pass. 

An  official  of  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
has  indicated  that  "only  a  minority  of 
the  major  refiners  are  suspected  of 
wrongdoing."  For  this,  we  can  all  be  glad. 

Yesterday's  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  that  at  least  one  major 
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oil  refiner  had  considered,  prior  to  the 
Arab  oil  embargo,  abtuiJly  holding 
back  refinery  production  in  order  to 
bolster  prices.  No  evidence  has  been  pre- 
sented that  there  w^  any  collusion  be- 
tween this  particular  refhier  and  other 
companies,  but  the  share  of  the  market 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  ^lis  one  refiner  is 
substantial.  This  practice,  too,  is  to  be 
deplored,  for,  once  again,  it  would  have 
been  the  consumer  who  would  have  been 
hurt  the  most,  if  the  plan  had  beoi  made 
oi)eratioiial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  a  warning  must 
now  be  transmitted — ^loiid  and  clear — by 
Members  tS.  this  House. to  the  major  oil 
refiners.  That  warning  is  that  those  of 
us  who  have  argued  for  the  use  of  a,  max^ 
ket  system  will  fed  betrayed — and  so 
win  the  consumers  who  similarly  believe 
in  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  as  pref- 
erable to  Oovemment  regulation—^ 
the  oil  companies  distort  the  market 
with  unfair  practices.  >  I  deplore  such 
practices.  I  fed  that  ctvU  and  criminal 
remedies  ouijht  to  be  pursued  in  each  in- 
stance where  the  facts  warrant  such  UtU 
gation.  And,  I  am  sure  that  I  axa.  joined 
by  msmy  other  Memb^s  in  feeling  this 
way. 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  to  pay  more  for 
fuels  because  they  cost  more  to  pro- 
duce— and  let  us  face  it,  it  does  cost  more 
to  produce  fuels  today  than  it  used  to— < 
Imt  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  have  to 
pay  more  l)ecause  refiiiers  are  playing 
games  with  the  peoide^s  livelihoods  by 
charging  more  than  thetr  should  or  with- 
holding crude  oil  from  production  and 
distillates  from  distribution. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  restoration  of  the 
market  economy  in  the  area  of  energy 
supply  and  demand,  it  must  c(»ne  fnxn 
both  sides — from  Oovenunent  and  from 
industry.  We  cannot  have  industry 
preaching  the  virtues  Of  a  market  sys- 
tem on  one  hand  and  yet  not  living  by 
the  principles  Inherent  to  that  system 
on  the  other.  Neither  Oovemment  nor 
industry  must  try  to  take  advantage  of 
the  other,  for  it  Is  the  oonsumex  who 
ultimatdy  gets  hurt  when  imbalances 
are  generated. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  will  stazui 
for  any  mistreAtmoit  cif  the  consumers' 
interest.  I  know  I  will  not.  (S.., 


HUCK  FINN  CELEBHATES  BIRTH- 
DAY, STILL  AN  INBPIRATIGN  TO 
YOUNG 


HON.  WILUAM  L  HUNGATE 

or  MXBBoitai 

IN  THE  BOnSX  OF  RBfftBBXNTATIVBS 

Thwrtdav,  March^  28.  1974 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr;  Speaker,  along 
the  Mississippi  River  ahout  now  the  first 
signs  of  8prli«  appear:  lliere  is  an  ex- 
citement in  the  air;  tte  first  symptoms 
of  spring  fever  mixed  twtth  awe  as.ttie 
great  river  rises  and  tttrettens  to  flood. 
It  Is  an  alive  time — a  reawakening  to  a 
glorious  iifSir  sesson  that  Is  especially 
vlsilde  dn  the  faces  of  young  boys  itch- 
ing for  new  explorations  out  of  doors. 

It  is  the  sort  of  atmosphere  that  kin- 
dled the  fires  of  Mark  Twain's  Imagtna* 
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turn  to  bring  his  most  beloved  character 
to  life.  It  is  a  good  time  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  90th  birthday  of  this  fa- 
mous and  cherished  American— Huckle- 
berry Finn.  A  livelier  90-year-old  Is  hard 
to  imagine.  We  can  all  recall  the  pleasure 
he  «ave  us  as  a  lx>y,  and  now.  as  we  look 
baA  we  even  mix  up  Mark  Twain's 
characters  and  adventiu-es  with  our  own 
experiences  when  we  were  young.  Per- 
haps that  is  why  Huckleberry  Finn  lives 
on  generation  after  generation — ^he  rep- 
resents the  sprit  of  boyhood  and  adven- 
ture— inspiring  yoiing  boys  and  recv>- 
turing  the  delif^ts  of  youth  for  us  to 
remember. 

Conceived  in  the  fertile  and  brilliant 
imagination  of  Mark  Twain  in  1885, 
Huck  Finn  still  lives  within  the  covers  of 
the  book  "The  Adventures  of  Huckle- 
berry Finn."  and  continues  to  capture 
fresh  audiences  in  dozens  of  languages. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  announce 
tWs  birthday  not  only  because  Mark 
Twain's  home  and  young  Buck's  adven- 
tures started  in  Hannibal.  Mo.,  in  my 
congressional  district,  but  also  because  in 
an  explanatory  note  the  author  draws 
attention  to  the  "ordinary  'Pike  County* 
diaieot"  used  in  the  book  and  which  I  am 
proud  to  possess. 

Buck's  birthday  is  being  celebrated  in 
a  most  exciting  and  entertaining  style 
with  the  release  of  a  new  motion  picture. 
"Huckleberry  Finn,"  a  musical  adapta- 
tion filmed  by  the  same  talented  people 
who,  last  year,  gave  us,  "Tom  Sawyer." 
It  is  a  joint  venture  of  Reader's  Digest. 
United  Artists,  and  the  late  Arthur  P. 
Jacobs,  a  brilliant  moviemaker,  whose 
untimely  passing  was  a  great  loss  to  Hol- 
lywood and  to  the  Nation. 

"Huckleberry  Finn"  is  a  film  we  will  all 
enjoy,  regardless  of  age.  The  passage  of 
years  has  not  diminished  Huck  Finn's 
api)eal  as  an  adventurous  rebel,  a  Mis- 
souri teenager  of  the  1840's  who  rejected 
the  bigotry  of  slavery  as  exemplified  by 
his  deep  friendship  with  the  runaway 
slave  Jim.  Both  Jeff  East,  who  plays 
Buck,  and  Paul  Winfleld.  who  plays  Jim, 
vividly  bring  these  characters  to  life  on 
the  screen.  Barvey  EJorman  as  the  King, 
David  Wayne  as  the  Duke,  and  a  delight- 
ful score,  songs,  and  screenplay  by  Rich- 
ard M.  Sherman  and  Robert  B.  Sherman, 
add  immeasurably  to  the  picture's  ap- 
peal as  entertainment  for  the  entire  fam- 
ily. 

We  owe  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  creative 
team  responsible  for  "Buckleberry  Flmi." 
I  hope  you  all  will  join  me  in  saying  con- 
gratulations and  in  belting  out  a  chorus 
of  that  great  old  tune  "Huckleberry 
Finn": 

Buckleberry  Finn,  If  I  were  Buckleberry  Finn 
I'd  do  tbe  things  that  be  did.  rd  be  a  kid 

again. 
You'd  always  find  me  out  fishing 
Beside  some  ehady  pool. 

And  wishing  that  tbere'd  nsTer  been  a  school 
(XX I  were  only) 

Buckleberry  Finn,  In  every  mischief  I'd  be  in 
And  on  my  freckled  face  you'd  always  find  a 

grin. 
I  wouldn't  put  my  shoes  and  stocklngji  on  for 

any  man. 
AU  I'd  ever  wear  would  t>e  a  eoat  of  tan 
If  I  were  Buckleberry  Finn. 
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FISH  NEED  PROTECTION 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  Mxw  naaxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESENTATl  VBti 

Thursday.  March  28.  1974 
Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  fishing  industry  in  New  Jersey  is  not 
as  large  in  some  of  the  New  England 
States,  it  is  nonetheless  an  Important  one 
which  has  been  in  decline  for  a  number 
of  years.  This  is  primarily  due  to  the 
grossly  inequitable  cwnpetltlon  with  our 
fishing  industry  by  foreign  fieets.  The 
drain  on  the  supply  of  fish  for  the  domes- 
tic  fishermen   is   clearly   evident,    and 
the  effect  on  the  American  fishing  in- 
dustry is  dramatic.  "Hie  12-mlle  limit 
should  be  extended.  The  News  Tribune 
of  Woodbridge.  N.J..  carried  a  most  W)- 
proprlate  editorial  in  the  March  13  issue 
aa  this  subject.  When  the  United  Na- 
tions Law  of  the  Seas  conference  con- 
venes in  Caracas  later  tWs  year,  it  is 
hoped  that  an  agreonent  will  be  reached 
which  will  protect  the  UB.  coastline 
from  being  violated  by  foreign  fishing 
vessels.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recommend  that 
my  colleagues  consider  the  following: 
[From  the  Woodbridge  (N.J.)  News  Tribune, 
ICar.  13,  1974] 
Fish  Nkbd  PioRcnoM 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
THROUGH  EDUCATION 


In  an  effort  to  curb  year-round  fishing  ex- 
peditions by  foreign  trawlers  off  the  Bast 
Coast,  the  Emergency  Committee  to  Save 
America's  Marine  Beeourcee  U  seeking  sup- 
port nationwide  for  a  200-mile  limit. 

Located  In  Bnglewood  Cliffs  at  110  Char- 
lotte PI.,  the  volunteer  eommlttee  todudes 
Kwrt  fishermen,  charter  boat  ci«)talns  and 
commercial  fishermen  in  the  state.  Their  goal 
is  passage  of  a  pending  bUl  in  Congress  to 
extend  the  preeent  12-mUe  limit  to  300  mUee 
for  fishing  only. 

Later  this  ysar,  representatives  of  136  na- 
tions wlU  gather  in  Venesu^a  under  United 
Nations  q;>onaorahlp  to  discuss  Uws  of  the 
sea.  Ths  American  committee  said  it  would 
be  willing  to  accept  a  compromise  if  one  is 
agreed  upon  at  the  meeting.  ^^ 

Those  who  are  campaigning  for  the  200- 
mUe  limit  h«q>e  to  arouse  the  concern  of  aU 
Americans  to  the  dangers  posed  to  America's 
fishing  areas.  The  overriding  fear  U  that  the 
fishing  banks  will  be  wiped  out.  Including 
those  off  the  New  Jersey  coast,  if  giant  foreign 
fiahlng  fleets  are  permitted  to  continue  their 
operations  without  interruption. 

The  danger  is  real,  according  to  the  U3. 
Department  of  Commerce.  In  the  last  decade, 
the  stock  of  edible  fish  has  been  depleted  «6 
per  cent  off  the  New  England.  Long  Island 
and  Jersey  coasts  because  of  fweign  fiahlng 
fleet  operattoos,  mdudlng  huge  Soviet  fish- 
ing fleets.  ^^  ^ 
More  often  than  not,  the  "fishing"  that 
takes  place  consists  of  scooping  up  every- 
thing without  any  thought  to  preeervatlon  of 

marine  life.  .  ^  ..  ^. 

As  a  result,  haddock  have  aU  but  disap- 
peared off  the  Jersey  ooast. 

Other  ^Mcles  also  have  been  affected. 

Pish  prices  have  Increased  dramaticaUy. 

Existing  agreements  between  the  UJB.  and 
foreign  natlMM— with  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
exan4>le— have  been  denounced  aa  aU  but  a 
Joke,  with  the  Joka  being  pUyed  on  the  U£. 

If  fish  stocks  are  not  permitted  to  sustain 
themselves,  the  end  result  wlU  be  the  de- 
struction of  valuable  fishing  banks. 

Kxtension  of  the  12-mUe  limit  to  200 
mUes — with  whatever  enforcement  measures 
are  needed— win  offer  needed  protection. 
Congrees  should  act  quickly. 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  XMDUMA 
IN  TBE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
portance of  environmental  education  if 
we  are  to  meet  successfully  the  chal- 
lenges of  burgeoning  environmental 
degradation  is  vividly  Illustrated  by  an 
excellent  article  in  the  March  2.  1974 
edition  of  Science  News. 

The  article  focuses,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
project  in  Ohio's  Cuyahoga  River,  which 
is  so  choked  with  oil  that  several  years 
ago  it  burst  into  flames. 

The  project,  funded  by  the  Office  of 
Environmental  Education  in  the  OfOce 
of  Education  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  brings  youngsters 
and  men  and  women  together  to  leam 
about  the  biology  and  chemistry  of  the 
gunk  they  find  in  the  Cuyahoga  and  its 
tributaries,  and  to  examine  the  social 
causes  and  potential  ciures  of  the  water- 
shed's ills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  this  article  pro- 
vides an  example  of  the  extraordinary 
impoxianoe  of  the  work  being  supported 
by  the  Office  of  Environmental  Educa- 
tion, under  its  capable  Director.  Walter 
J.  Bogan.  I  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoid: 


SMVXaOIOCXNTAI.   PaOTBCTION   THaOOCH 

Educatxok 

Kids  are  wading  in  the  Cuyahoga  again.  Now 
that  the  river  is  much  cleaner  than  the  time 
its  oU-poUuted  surface  caught  fire,  where  it 
fiows  through  Cleveland  Into  Lake  Erie. 
Rather,  a  unique  experiment  in  environ- 
mental education  has  brought  students  from 
elementary  school  to  the  master's  degree  level 
back  to  the  river  most  people  had  abandoned. 
With  funds  from  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  Office  of  Envlrwimental 
Education  (OEE)  and  private  local  groups, 
the  Cuyahoga  Berltage  Project  Is  one  of  a 
growing  number  at  studies  In  environmental 
education  designed  to  get  students  and 
teachers  out  of  the  classroom  and  into  con- 
frontation with  the  practical  problems  of 
everyday  life. 

Some  of  the  high-school  students  that  now 
gingerly  wade  Into  the  river  and  Its  tribu- 
taries for  samples  of  scum  can  remember 
Bwlmmlng  In  clear  side  streams  Just  a  few 
years  ago.  And  as  they  leam  about  the  biol- 
ogy and  chemistry  of  the  gunk  they  find  in 
these  streams  now.  they  are  also  Inqtilrlng 
about  the  social  causes  and  potential  cures 
of  the  watershed's  Ula. 

But  Important  aa  it  is,  a  lot  more  than 
Just  the  Cuyahoga  River  is  at  stake  here. 
Indeed,  the  Issues  Involved  are  among  the 
moat  fundamental  of  education  and  democ- 
racy— whether  or  not  a  generation  of  con- 
cerned and  technologically  Informed  clttaens 
can  bo  trained  In  time  to  meet  the  grave 
challenges  of  environmental  survival  that  wUl 
s\irely  arise  within  the  lifetimes  of  these 
concerned  students. 

Past  efforts  have  faUed.  The  tradlttonal 
disciplines  of  science  education  have  long 
presented  the  "facts"  of  ecological  fragUlty 
and  the  health  haaards  of  poUutlon.  The 
encroachment  of  waste  and  devrtopment  on 
nature  has  been  chronicled  by  many  con- 
servationists, crying  from  the  wHdemess.  But 
studente  were  Informed,  not  inspired;  above 
aU.  they  never  became  Involved. 

Now,  that  may  change.  Environmental  edu- 
cation is  Slowly  gaining  ground  aa  a  spon- 
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tuittous.  gnaa-roota  movement.  Vtdertf  pro- 
gnma  tnm.  OEE  total  only  a  meager  $2  mil- 
lion—enough  at  best  for  ooordmatlon  and 
initial  eaoguragament  at  looal  pro^wns.  Yet. 
In  Its  flrat  year  bt  c^Mratlon.  1971,  tiie  office 
received  more  than  3.000  applications  and 
made  graata  to  178  aaparate  organisations. 
Walter  J.  Bogan  is  director  of  OEE.  a  branch 
of  HXWb  Office  of  Education.  Vs  described 
to  Selenoe  News  what  the  orgaolEalton.  hopes 
to  aooompllsh  in  coming  years.  "Our  place 
la  at  the  cutting  edge  of  environmental 
•tudlea,"  he  says,  funding  demonstration 
project*,  ayntheslslng  knowledge  gained  from 
theee  effort*  and  malrtTig  it  available  to 
groups  In  other  oommunltlas.  By  thus  en- 
couraging local  Initiative  and  then  helping 
spraad  the  word  of  partteular  suooesaas,  OEE 
h<ves  to  coordinate  the  incceaielng  ground- 
swell  of  community  action  for  environmental 
protection  through  education. 

The  process  may  also  have  other  eflTeots. 
Bogan  says.  By  concentrating  on  practlc&l 
problems — like  a  river  so  filthy  It  oatehes 
&r»— projects  stlmnUte  Interesit  and  need  for 
other  kinds  of  knowledge  among  the  students 
who  participate.  By  seeing  a  need  for  iindar- 
standlng  the  chemistry  of  poUution  or  the 
ololo(lcal  effectii  of  pesticides,  students  who 
b»v»  been  taming  away  from  science  for 
1»<*  of  "relevancy"  may  now  be  drawn  back. 
Bogan  sees  envlronaaential' studies  as  a  par- 
ticularly good  way  to  draw  students  from 
■ounortty  groupa  mto  science.  "Then  U  mon 
aaenM  on  the  kids'  part."  he  says,  ''of  con- 
troumg  «nd  parttc^pettng  tn  their  own  educa- 
tion ':  rather  th«a  of  having  school  do  mmi»- 
.  thihg  to  them.  A  new  kind  of  teacher-student 
ntatlonahlp  often  builds  up  as  both  go  out 
to  address  an  external  problem  together  as 
aUlee— with  the  teacher's  role  becoming  one 
of  "xwooroe  penon"  nther  than  uSSnate 
authority. 
In    the    Cuyahoga    Project,    that    means 
teacher  training"  sealoDs  are  shared  with 
studant  representatives,   who  help   develoo 
programs  along  with   their   Instructors    It 
meuis  having  students  come  Into  contact 
with  other  adulto  In  the  oonmiunlty,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  to  work  on  common  prob- 
lems. Most  of  all.  partlclpatton,  in  Bogan's 
■ease  of   the   word,  means  self   reUanoe— 
buUdlng  one's  own  alr-pollutlon  detector  out 
of  an  old  vacuum  cleaner,  dieting  up  sam- 
ples of  dirt  from  oo«:«  own  yard  to  under- 
•tand  lU  relation  to  a  neighborhood  runoff 
problem.  ^^ 

ProjecU  vary  as  much  as  locaUUes  do 
The  school  board  of  Dade  County.  Florida, 
(which  Includes  Miami)  was  awarded  930.000 
UUs  year  to  help  start  a  Center  for  Urban 
Research  and  Environmental  Studies.  The 
Center  will  complement  other  environmental 
■tudle*^  already  In  progress,  concerned  with 
the  adjacent  ocean  and  Everglades.  In 
Kaneohe.  HawaU.  a  "mini-grant"  of  lees  tii^p 
•10.000  will  he^  start  a  series  of  training 
workshops  for  cltlMn-iavolvement  commit- 
tees and  community  environmental  planz^bs 
groupa.  University  programs  for  professional 
envlRMunentallsts  are  being  coordinated 
with  the  more  broadly  based  environmental 
.studJje  programs.  In  tha  Ouyahoga  Heritage 
Project.  CUveUad  Stat*  University  is  offw- 
lag  master's  degree  czadlt  to  aome  teachers 
participating. 

-  Uhfortxmately,  environmental  studies,  and 
especially  OEE.  have  become  a  political  foot- 
ball. Set  up  by  a  companion  biU  to  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Act  of  1«70.  the  very 
existence  of  OEE  has  been  conalaUnUy  op- 
poa^  by  the  Administration,  which  wants 

•  to  abolish  the  office  ^together.  A  bill   to 
J  continue  the  office  haa  already  passed  the 

•  f°"*'  "*^'  ***•  fui<Unftcare  of  Bep.  John 
Bndao^as  (IVInd.) .  But  in  the  Senate.  OEK's 

''L??  "•*•  ****  ^^^  progxeea  of  two  conflicttng 
bills.  One,  by  Sen.  Qaylonl  Nelson  (D-WU) . 

.cosaplements  the  already  paned  Bouse  ver- 
alon.  The  other.  Sen.  Olalbome  PeUs  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  also  con- 
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tlnues  the  office,  but  supporters  of  environ- 
mental education  fear  that  Inclusion  In  the 
larger  bill  endangers  their  cause.  Pell's  act, 
they  say,  is  almost  certain  to  get  bogged 
down  in  a  protracted,  bitter  fight  over  bus- 
ing. Meanwhile,  the  Administration  has 
qtUetly  left  OEE  out  of  the  fiscal  1976  budget. 

Unperturbed,  Bogad'e  staff  Is  setting  about 
trying  to  find  evaluation  criteria  on  which 
to  Judge  the  performance  of  completed  proj- 
ects. Some  valuable  results  are  readily  ap- 
parent: In  Kent,  Ohio,  dty  officials  bent  on 
determining  the  locatioa  of  soil  most  suit- 
able fbr  construction  of  A  new  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  f  oxind  that  m«ch  of  the  necessary 
information  had  already  been  gathered  by 
Jnnlor-hlgb -school  students  working  on  one 
of  the  Cuyahoga  Herltage.projects.  But  Judg- 
ing whether  or  not  OEfe's  innovative  pro- 
grams have  stimulated  new  student  interest 
in  science  or  whether  theie  students  will  be- 
come the  vanguard  of  a  r>ew  environmental 
conaclouaneas  may  talDs  years  to  determine. 

If  such  dreams  are  fiilQlled.  shock  waves 
could  be  felt  throughout  the  educational 
system,  as  well  as  throughout  those  areas  of 
the  political  establlshmect  that  make  de- 
cisions on  environmental  Issues.  OEE  Is  now 
one  of  the  more  obscure  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
emment,  even  overshadowed  within  the  en- 
vironmental movement  Hy  its  big  brother. 
EPA.  But  given  a  favorable  Administration 
and  a  few  more  years  of  attacking  the  longer 
r^nge  aspects  of  an  Increasingly  complex 
problem,  OEE  and  the  educational  and  social 
trends  it  sponsors  could  become  an  Increas- 
ingly powerful  force  of  reform  throughout 
the  country. 
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VALUES  OP  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OF  OaXGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVSS 

Thursday.  March  28,  1974 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  things  which  has  impressed  me 
most  about  today's  yotmg  people — and 
I  speak  as  the  very  proud  father  of  three 
young  adults— Is  that  rainy  of  them  have 
takoi  the  time  to  exam^e  seriously  the 
values  of  our  society  a|id  to  decide  for 
themselves  those  things  which  they  will 
perscmally  hold  important  in  life  and  the 
goals  around  which  they  will  build  their 
lives. 

Last  month  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
talk  with  one  such  yoimg  man  from  my 
district.  Curtis  Q.  Pishar,  who  was  here 
in  Washington  as  a  national  winner  of  a 
PreedCHns  Poundatlon  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton Honor  Award.  Curtis,  a  senior  at 
Marshfleld  Senior  High  School  tn  Coos 
Bay,  Oreg..  won  this  award  for  an  essay 
he  wrote  about  his  own  values  and  re- 
sixmslbility  to  live  by  them.  Because  I 
believe  it  is  an  excellent  essay,  I  would 
like  to  share  It  with  mj  colleagues  and 
include  It  here  for  your  consideration. 

HmsAH  GoAi^:  Valttsb  fob  LivnTC 
(By  Curtis  F.  fisher) 
^Values  do  not  exist  in  a  vacuum,  but  are 
oeatod  by  need  from  our  environment.  Dif- 
ferent environments  create  different  values. 

A  person  should  spend  Considerable  time 
studying  his  environment  and  determining 
of  what  it  consists.  This  will  aUow  us  to  bet- 
ter understand  ourselves  and  our  neighbors; 
the  better  we  undentan<|  each  other  the 
THfTTS  mankind  rrncTceeuB, 

The  first  thing  I  value  is  life.  This  ia  the 
only  possession  we  come  Into  the  world  with. 


We  constantly  strive  to  make  our  Uvas  hiqtpy 
and  secure  without  consldsrlng  why,  but  peo- 
ple seldom  think  about  an  instinct  that  is  In 
aU  life,  which  Is  survival.  I  believe  Ood  gave 
us  this  instinct  to  guard  |he  precious  life  Hb 
also  gave  us. 

Becoiidly,  I  value  hon«.  Honor  Is  some- 
thing you  must  earn.  Of  a|l  poasessionB  honor 
is  the  most  safe,  because  It  Is  not  a  physical 
thing  which  can  be  tak«n  away.  I  believe 
that  after  life  on  earth  there  is  a  soul  that 
continues  to  live  on  in  harmony  or  contlniui 
torment  with  our  honor. 

Thirdly,  I  value  my  country.  I  feel  I  owe 
her  much  and  everyone  has  a  similar  obllga- 
tion  for  their  oountry,  rtgardless  of  where 
they  were  bom.  It  Is  a  pi^d  feelUig  to  say 
"I  am  an  American."  and  know  of  the  heri- 
tage of  our  ancestors  who  fought  to  make 
America  a  great  nation. 

The  honorable  men  whp  fought  to  make 
America  WIere  men  of  hl^  moral  standards 
who  sensed  something  more  than  personal 
gata  to  what  they  were  doing.  They  were 
ready  to  give  up  their  lives  for  their  ideals. 
Values  are  not  necessarily  something  that 
can  be  taught.  They  are  something  an  in- 
dividual contxives  on  hla  own  by  relating 
his  experiences  into  two  (Categories,  good  or 
bad.  Those  that  fall  tntd^  the  "good"  cate- 
gory are  of  "value."  The  answer  to  why  they 
are  treasured  probably  ties  in  the  sttb- 
conscious.  < 

Values  are  not  always  readily  appaient 
and  sometimes  we  are  not  even  sxire  where 
or  on  what  we  have  pla<^d  values.  Some- 
times wt  act  in  a  way  coatitu^  to  our  con- 
scious beliefs.  Some  valued  are  entirely  hid- 
den to  us  and  emerge  only,  in  times  of  emer- 
gency. A  striking  example  would  be  the  in- 
dividual who  gives  his  life  to  save  another. 
If  a  person  really  honors  his  values  he 
will  not  always  go  along  with  "the  crowd." 
Some  people  are  so  afraid  of  not  belonging 
they  tend  to  bend  their  values  "a  bit."  To 
me  It  is  "the  crowd"  that  mxist  fit  ttt  with 
my  set  of  values. 

I  feel  society  may  change  their  rules  but 
values  of  honor  and  patrioUsm  ai«  far  more 
concrete  than  man-made  directives  and  wHI 
be  with  us  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Albert  Einstein,  perhaps  the  wisest  man 
of  our  time  said,  ""Tty  not  to  become  a  man 
of  success  but  rather  a  man  of  value." 


HOW  IT  ALL  BEOAN— PART  I 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or  KTW  TOiK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPftESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  March'  28,  1974 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
America  Is  feeling  the  pinch  of  an  "en- 
ergy shortage"  which  could  have  been 
largely  avoided  had  dovemment  not 
capitulated  to  eCTectlve  ^bbylng  by  "big 
oil."  Effectiveness  of  that  effort  to  Influ- 
ence national  policy  had  its  real  genesis 
when  President  Truman  was  Induced  to 
drop  vigorous  antltruit  prosecutions 
against  the  burgeoning  ^  cartel  In  the 
year  immediately  prior  to  his  leaving  of- 
fice. Once  reoentiy  revealed  antitrust 
suits  were  replaced  by  mild  civil  suits 
ending  in  wrist-dapping;  the  stage  was 
set  for  consolidation  of  oil  industry  in- 
fluence, which  reached  its  apogee  imdfr 
the  totally  permissive  aefdbi  of  President 
Elsenhower.  Here  was  tb^  golden  era  of 
oil  industry  privflege,  wh^n  the  structiure 
of  preference  was  well  and  truly  laid,  set- 
ting our  energy  policies  )n  concrete  en- 
during to  this  day,  guaranteeing  massive 
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profit  for  big  oil.  fiscal  disaster  to  inde- 
pendent elements  in  the  Industry  and 
energy  deprivation  for  the  overwhelming 
mass  of  Americans.  It  should  be  noted  In 
passing  that  this  state  of  affairs  had  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  do  with  American  policy 
toward  Israel,  which  enters  much  later, 
and  certainly  not  as  a  prime  cause. 

Today,  big  oil  (Exxon.  MobU.  Oulf, 
Texaco,  BP,  Shell,  Arco  and  Standard  of 
California)  enjoys  a  uniquely  broad  and 
profitable  range  of  tax  preferences  un- 
matched even  remotely  by  any  other  sec- 
tor of  American  business.  Granted  by  a 
Congress  dominated  by  oil  Interests  over 
the  years,  these  questionable  privileges 
cover  drilling  costs,  foreign  taxes  pidd, 
depletion  allowances  and  a  host  of  other 
benefits.  In  turn,  these  "truckholes"  have 
helped  create  a  situation  whereby  we  are 
iinable  to  meet  our  own  oU  demands,  lack 
Adequate  refinery  capacity  domestically, 
and  are  gripped  by  a  growing  dependence 
upon  foreign  (Arab)  crude  oil  sources. 

For  years,  it  was  Impossible  for  mod- 
erate-to-liberal Democrats  to  attain 
seats  on  criminal  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  dealing  with  tax  mat- 
ters, that  Is,  Finance  in  the  Senate,  and 
Ways  and  Means  in  the  House.  A  cur- 
sory glance  at  these  bodies  reveals  them 
heavily  welfi^ted  with  conservatives. 
There  Is  a  growing,  but  still  thin,  rank  of 
liberals  at  the  bottom,  as  a  result  of 
growing  national  liberal  demo(»titic 
strength  in  recent  years. 

Freshmen  Members  of  Congress  were 
required  to  undergo  interviews  with 
party  leaders  before  committee  assign- 
ments were  handed  out.  Vital  questicHis 
dealt  with  how  a  newly  elected  Member 
felt  about  oil's  tax  preferoices.  such  sis 
the  then  27  y2 -percent  depletion  allow- 
ance. Negative  answers  meant  assign- 
ment to  committees  where  a  member's 
philosophy  could  never  Influence  that  - 
structure  of  tax  privilege.  In  the  House, 
this  had  double  impact,  because  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee on  the  Demooratie  side  also  double 
as  the  Committee  on  Committees,  mak- 
ing final  decisions  on  where  any  Mem- 
ber will  serve.  Today,  new  loopholes  are 
carved  in  tax  laws  for  special  Interests 
and  old  ones  preserved  because  of  the 
cumulative  power  such  Members  have 
obtained  and  still  guard  Jealously. 

Two  external  factors  have  added  to 
this  burden:  Prorationing  and  oil  im- 
port quotas,  recently  discontinued.  Pro- 
rationing  is  a  system  adopted  by  major 
oil  producing  States,  such  as  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  which  of  course  provide  much 
of  the  membership  serving  an  the  pn- 
vlously  mentioned  committees  of  Con- 
gress. Under  this  system,  oil  produethxi 
is  limited  at  the  wellhead,  then  matched 
to  monthly  demand.  In  this  manner,  sur- 
pluses are  carefully  controlled  and  pre- 
vaited,  and  a  desired  result  achieved :  an 
artificially  high  price  for  d(Mnestlc  crude 
oil  of  all  types.  Another  accomplishment 
of  this  system  was  to  make  our  own  do- 
mestic crude  oil  quite  a  Ut  more  ex- 
pensive thui  foreign  oil,  which  domestic 
tax  benefits  made  so  lucrative  for  big  oil 
to  exploit  abroad. 

In  1959,  big  oil  scored  one  of  its  most 
dramatic,   successful,   and   little-known 
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coups.  Eisenhower  signed  a  series  of  Ex- 
ecutive orders,  without  congressional 
approval  or  active  participation,  setting 
up  artificial  barriers  to  Import  of  cheap 
foreign  crude.  Oil  imports  were  limited 
to  about  12.2  percent  of  domestic  pro- 
duction. Other  Presidents  following  him 
in  office,  in  spite  of  repeated  requests  for 
relaxation  (rf  these  barriers,  maintained 
them.  In  effect,  then  the  U.S.  domestic 
market  became  a  captive  sales  area  for 
big  oil,  allowing  It  to  charge  and  receive 
the  highest  prices  for  their  products 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

American  consumers  paid  out  an  esti- 
mated $5.2  billion  extra  annually  for 
gasoline,  heating  oil,  and  other  petro- 
leum products.  As  protests  mounted,  one 
rationale  was  consistently  trotted  out 
to  excuse  msdntenance  of  Import 
quotas — national  security.  Consumers 
should  bear  the  burden  to  keep  Ameri- 
cans from  being  overdependent  on  for- 
eign oil.  Meanwhile,  oil  company  cash 
registers  rang  away  merrilly  as  one  criti- 
cal report  after  another  was  quietly 
filed  away,  including  one  from  a  cabinet- 
level  Presidential  Task  Force  In  1970. 

Meanwhile,     however.     Government 
handed  big  oil  a  spectacularly  lucra- 
tive tax  break  on  foreign  oil.  Major  com- 
panies— for  our  purposes:  Texaco,  Mobil, 
Gulf,  Exxon,  Standard  Oil  of  Calif omia. 
BP,  Shell,  and  Arco-^were  allowed  to 
deduct  from  American  taxes  all  royal- 
ties paid  on  foreign  oil.  Further,  the 
companies  were  notably  successful  In 
having  Arab  r^Imes  label  a  variety  of 
expenditures  as  royalties  or  foreign  taxes. 
Royalties  paid  by  them  oa  VB.  ofl  pro- 
duction were  treated  as  common  busi- 
ness expenses.  Royalties  or  taxes  paid 
Arab  sheiks  were  treated  as  a  direct  tax 
credit.  In  many  cases,  both  the  State 
Department  and  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
'  ice  knew,  foreign  governments  were  aid- 
ing the  companies  by  calling  royalties 
taxes,  yet  said  and  did  nothing.  In  fact, 
a  series  of  special,  little-known  and  still- 
often  concealed  rulings  by  IRS  and  the 
Securities   and   Exchange   Commission 
benefited  the  majors  still  further.  In 
1971,  for  example,  the  four  UjS.  com- 
panies nnaVring  up  Aramco  won  a  ruling 
from  SEC  and  IRS  to  conceal  specific 
Saudi  Arabian  profits.  As  a  result,  in 
their  reports,  it  is  today  impossible  to 
discern  what  dollars  were  made  in  Saudi 
Arabia  and  what  dollars  were  turned 
as  profits  elsewhere. 

One  final  outcome  of  this  treatment 
was  that  big  oil  paid,  and  pays,  a  tax 
rate  so  low  as  to  be  virtually  nonexistent, 
a  unique  revelation  today  becoming 
widely  known  for  the  first  time. 
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marketst  the  companies  went  on  a  re- 
finery capacity  construction  spree,  in- 
vesting massive  sums,  largely  deductible 
here  at  home.  In  up-to-date  refining 
capacity.  In  the  interim,  the  oonstaxrtly 
enlarging  n.S.  market,  needing  more  i«- 
finery  capacity,  was  being  shortchanged 
by  the  major?  in  terms  of  new  refining 
facilities.  Further,  because  of  the  tax 
situation,  big  oil  found  it  far  more 
worthwhile  to  search  for  and  develop 
foreign  sources  than  to  continue  major 
exploration  and  development  efforts  at 
home.  As  the  Middle  East  sprouted  for- 
ests of  oil  rigs,  new  drilling  in  the  United 
States  dropped  43  percent  between  1959 
and  1970. 

Most  illogical  of  all,  as  Arab  oil  flowed 
to  Europe  courtesy  of  major  oil  com- 
panies, and  the  U.S.  market  was  in 
significant  ways  short-changed,  the  com- 
panies were  writing  off  most  foreign 
investment  at  the  expense  of  America's 
taxpayers.  What  Government  failed  to 
collect  from  the  companies  had  to  be 
made  up  by  Individual  American  con- 
sumers at  tax  time.  Today,  that  some 
consumer  Is  paying  for  this  in  dally 
travail. 

In  short,  quotas  were  a  flop  for  con- 
sumers, but  a  boon  for  major  comptmles. 
By  1970,  the  outcry  against  them  was 
nationwide.  Under  oil  industry  pressure, 
President  Nixon  maintained  quotas  until 
May  1973,  when  their  aboUtlon  came,  too 
late  to  change  the  emerging  energy  equa- 
tion. 

By  then,  U.S.  demands,  aided  asd 
abetted  by  wasteful  practices  such  as 
Detroit's  cars  and  successful  activities  of 
the  highway  lobby  In  stifling  mass  transit 
growth,  had  outstripped  declining  domes- 
tic production.  No  mater  how  our  own 
oil  pumping  was  stepped  up,  refinery 
demand  could  not  be  met. 

Major  oil  companies,  loathe  to  yield  tax 
privileges,  pay  more  taxes  or  even  sustain 
any  blame,  saw  in  this  emerging  situation 
a  chance  to  edge  even  closer  to  a  long- 
cherished  goal — killing  off  much  of  any 
remaining  competition.  Small  independ- 
ents exist  on  every  level,  frran  refining 
and  distribution  to  gasoline  station 
oi}erator8.  In  most  cases,  they  are  de- 
pendent upon  majors  for  supplies,  which 
are  most  reluctantly  made  available, 
mainly  because  they  have  simply  not 
dared  eliminate  all  competition.  However, 
whenever  an  opportunity  emerges,  they 
will  take  It.  Such  a  chance  came  In  the 
summer  of  1973,  when  gasoline  shortage 
struck. 


In  the  interim,  big  oil,  spurred  on  and 
enabled  to  Invest  by  vast  profits  and  tcuc 
benefits,  went  all  out  In  searching  for 
foreign  oil,  developing  vast  <^  resources 
abroad.  Little  could  be  brought  into  the 
U.S.  because  of  quotas.  But  foreign  mar- 
kets were  burgeoning,  particularly  In  Eu- 
rope, and  big  oil  set  up  the  same  network 
of  facilities,  pipelines,  refineries,  distri- 
bution and  retail  outlets  it  had  brought 
into  being  here.  These  markets  today  are 
even  larger  and  more  profitable  thaa  the 
U.S.  marketplace,  yielding  greater  profits 
to  big  oil  than  America.  To  cater  to  such 


COLLAPSE  OP  THE  SKYLINE  HIGH- 
RISE  BUILDING  I  YEAR  AGO 


HON. 


JOEL  T.  BROTHILL 

or  vmonoA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28.  1974 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  request  of  James  H.  Frye, 
whose  son.  Michael  James  Frye.  was 
killed  in  the  collapse  of  the  Skyline  high- 
rise  building  construction  1  year  ago,  I 
would  like  to  Insert  the  following  ma- 
terial into  the  Rbcoso: 
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Brtinaamr  tot  Imbsstion  Into  tbz  Con- 
tTAz.  BacoOD  >T  Jtaaa  R.  niTz 


Oo«  ytmr  ago  In  itMich  at  1873,  th*  Skylln* 
hlChrlM  btUMixig  nndar  coMtruetton  »t 
B^tys  CYijHiUAili.  VIrgliUa.  coUapaed.  Four- 
Mmi  iroctaBMi  iMi»  kiuad  and  an  'nn- 
d»tMialiMid  amnbar  van  Injured.  ICy  daar 
aon.  Mlrtiaal  Jamaa  Vtya.  vaa  amonf  thoaa 
kUIad.  It  took  two  waaka  to  find  hla  txxiy. 
"Um^  ttw  OoDgraaa  and  tba  public  torget  thla 
boczlbla  tragadjT.  X  aubmlt  tba  following 
mfonnatlon  f or  aU  to  know  and  ramambar 
tn  the  hope,  tbat  aoma  action  wUl  ba  taken 
that  win  laad  to  the  trath,  ao  that  ottiara  in 
thafutun  any  baaavad. 

STATncxMT  roB  Paaaam&'HOH  or  M»ir»«»r 
jAMxa   Fan  Ueuouu.  Awabo,   "»wiKfflT 

OOUJRS.  NOTSlfBXB  SO,  1973 

Ooaeb    Vandarwarker,    uambera    of  tba 
Chaapionalilp  Soccer  team  and  Onaata,  I  am 
bare  tonl^t  bacauae  of  a  eomnxm  bond 
between  na.  Some  ot  na  probably  do  not 
laaUae    tbat    thla    wandartul    ralatiaiahlp 
•slated.  We  an  prlTUagid  to  know  a  truly 
ontatandlng  young  man  who  poaeaeeea  ona 
of  the  moat  valuable  abllHlw  known  In  a 
human  being.  That  la  the  ability  to  napeet 
wtttt  dignity  othar  h^snan  belnga  and  alao 
fwmnmitlcata   thla   raapaet   to   them.    Hla 
XottM*^  guidance  waa  the  primary  factor 
^at  Influenced  thla  rare  abUlty  to  oom- 
BBunlcate  thla  feeling  of  human  raepoot  and 
militataiiilliit.  To  leal  It  aad  not  be  able 
to  commnnlcata  It  raaolta  In  frustration  for 
the   giver   and   nothing   for   the   tecalvar. 
W^aei  poMBBiBd  both  abuttlaa.  It  waa  the 
P««*>ct]oy  to  hear  him  carry  on  a  triephmie 
eonvwaatloo  with  another  penon  (tn-«ptte 
flf  knowing  that  yoa  had  to  pay  the  bill) .  My 
wife  and  I  ncelved  many  notaa  »»««^  lattara 
^om     many     people     which      attest     to 
Mldiael'a  respect  for  otban  and  I  would 
Uka  to  quota  an  example  for  you:  Dear  Ur. 
•nd  Ifta.  rry:  "Hike  waa  always  a  source 
or  encouragement  and  Inspiration  to  me. 
Through  the  urging  of  aay  slstar,  Ran.  and 
with  the  Cheerful  guidance  ot  Uik».  I  waa 
iBtraduoad  to  the  aport  of  Soccer.  Soccer  has 
bam  a  great  source  ot  pleaanr*  to  me.  It  la  an 
•etMty  in  which  I  have  been  able  to  meet 
manynaw  friends  and  to  experience  the  Joy 
of  competition  and  accomplishment.  I  owe 
eo  much  to  lUka  for  his  Interest  in  helping 
ma  to  begin.  But  abora  this,  mka  was  a 
Vood  MKid.  I  wm  always  remember  his  warm 
ps^rtoos  natme,  tha  gratifying  ftlandahlp 
io»  •veryone  who  knev  him.  Btnoaraly,  Joim 
Olaen.  William  and  Mary  Ccdlege." 

I  have  bad  Ctaronlc  Osteomyelitis  (bone 
and  blood  stream  Infection)  alnoe  X  was 
flftean  years  old.  During  tho  early  months 
of  my  UUneas.  1  began  to  write  music,  and 
had  Tlelone  of  making  a  lot  of  money  and 
^*"»^y  >  Otppia  ChUdren'a  CBnle  ot  my 
own.  prom  ims  to  1M7  X  made  tnpa  to  Now 
Ten  Ok^  In  an  aCort  to  promote  and  aeU 
aona  of  my  eonga.  Than  came  mairlaga  »n^ 
nine  children  in  ten  yaara  eo  the  Clinic  had 
to  be  pushed  saUa  for  tbaae  new  obOgatlona. 
°*'*'"l  years  ago,  I  made  eome  speeches  to 
Botaiy  eluba  to  rate  money  for  Orlnnls 
OhMona  OUalea.  I  would  like  to  (juotaa 
poem  my  wUe  wrote  for  otie  ot  thaee  nieechss 
that  Uter  turned  out  to  be  a  perfect 
«mgls'«<  Mlka^  ftoellngs  and  raqiect  for 

"X  bunt  a  clinic  long  ago 
Whan  pain  was  nav  aad  keen 
My  life  waa  fresh,  and  big.  and  bold 
And  ttiare  waa  mueh  unaeea. 
tt^pw  by  day,  by  face,  by  year 
80  blf  aad  Alay  ballot, 
niat  It  oouSl  baip  each  ona  In  need 
And  eomfort  day  or  night 
X  Twn  a  ward  for  chUdion 
With  tender  loving  care 
Wttl&  alwaya  songs  and  langhtsc 
And  always  parente  thaso 
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The  way  I  grouped  my  nursing 

Seemed  simple  to  bebold 

For  to  the  young,  I  gave  the  young 

And  to  the  old,  the  old. 

My  babies  aU  bad  Mothers 

My  doctors  would  not  sleep. 

There  was  always  one  to  help  you 

And  charts,  I  did  not  Iceep. 

Life  pushed  me  on-from  wards  to  wx>rk 

From  boy  to  Daddy  dear, 

Tbmn  was  little  time  for  dreaming 

Or  time  to  count  the  years. 

The  dream  pushed  back  to  wait  its  turn. 

But  now  I've  come  to  know 

That  you  are  carrying  out  my  plans 

And  I  will  watch  them  grow." 
After  watching  Michael  develop  into  such  a 
ane  young  boy,  this  po«m  took  on  a  new 
"M*"<Tig  and  the  last  veise  changed  as  t<A- 
lows: 

"The  dream  pushed  forth  to  meet  its  goal. 
For  I  had  come  to  Imow— > 
niat  Mike  was  carrying  out  my  plans 
And  I  coxild  watch  them  grow." 
People  talk  of  peace  among  men — ^but  there 
is  no  peace.  There  is  a  Uw  of  human  nature 
that  dictatee  "Ouns  beget  guos"  or  "Hate 
begets    bate".    These    lanra    sre    negative. 
Michael  knew  these  Uws  were  self  destruc- 
Uve  and  his  principles  ware  simple  and  ra- 
tional—he practiced  the  bw  of  nature  that 
dictatee  "Bespect.   compassion  and  human 
understanding   begets    respect,    compassion 
and   human   understandlDjg."   There    is   no 
otter  way  for  peace  to  ealst  on  this  sarth 
SBoept  by  Michael's  law  at  nature.  I  believe 
Miehael  re^>ected  every  human  being  that 
he  ever  knew.  Just  think  what  a  wonderful 
world  it  would  be  if  one  out  of  every  ten 
practiced  this  law  of  nature— the  numbera 
,  would  nuUUply  and  the  result  would  be  re- 
QMCt  for  each  other  and  peace  among  men. 
Ml^duel  really  enjoyed  playing  Soccer  and 
he  had  great  reopect  for  aU  his  team  mates 
and  the  playera  of  the  opposing  team  also. 
He  certainly  enjoyed  winning  but  that  was 
■sotmdary  to  him.  The  primary  Joy  he  got 
from  playing  Soccer  was  "how  you  played  the 
game"  and  for  Mike  that  was  "good  conduct", 
reflected  in  the  re^>ect  for  the  rights  and 
feelings    of    the    other    pOayers.    This    was 
Miehael— this  was  the  way  he  lived— and  I 
never  knew  anyone  who  onjoyed  life  mote 
than  he  did.  He  had  the  abUity  to  accept  in 
ft  very  graceful  way  thoae  things  that  he 
oould  not  change. 

Knowing  Mike,  as  1  do.  I'm  sure  that  he 
would  preeent  this  award  to  each  member 
of  the  team,  individually.  I  probably  would 
do  the  same.  However,  Coach  Vanderwarker 
had  the  real  dlfllcult  task  of  seleotlng  one 
of  you.  And  Michael  and  I  thank  him  for 
performing  this  most  diffldult  task.  It  Is  in- 
deed a  great  pleasure  for  «ie  to  present  the 
"Michael  James  Fry9  Memorial  Award"  to  a 
very  deserving  young  man — Mr.  John  "Chioo" 
DiOuardo.  Congratulations  to  you  "Chlco".  I 
hope  this  honor  wUl  remain  with  you  always 
and  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  all  your  rela- 
tionships with  others. 

(Bote.- Due  to  Mr.  Frye's  grief  and  health, 
this  statement  was  read  at  the  PieaentatiOQ 
by  Coach  Bobert  Vanderwasker  with  tremen- 
dous succeaa.) 

COUNTT  OF  FAnrAZ, 

FtUrfax,  Va.,  December  i7, 1973. 
Mr.  Jaicks  H.  Fan. 
North  UaMton  Street. 
Arlington.  Va. 

X)>AB  Ma.  Fkn:  Attached  Is  a  nynnp  je- 
queating  tbat  the  material  you  sent  me  be 
indudsd  in  the  "Board  Patifcage"  which  goes 
every  week  to  the  Supemson  and  members 
Of  thepres*. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  you  in  yoiu-  loaa— 
PMtleulariy  with  the  kind  of  reaction  you 
•^ft**  ••su  from  your  govertiment. 

I  wish  it  oould  have  been  otherwise,  and 
tbat  I  Imew  that  the  government  bad  learned 
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from  this  so  that  this  kind  of  tragedy  would 
not  happen  again.  In  all  honesty.  I  cannot 
say  this  ia  so.  r 

Sincerely,  | 

I  AuoavT  MooBS. 

[From  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun,  Mar    2 
1974]  ■     ' 

Fan  FAiaLT  Sxeks  ths  »*uth  in  Sktxins 
Death  or  Mir-«»a^, 

(By  Sue  St«ne) 
AauNOTON.— For  a  nlghtjnarlsh  13  days  last 
March,  the  famUy  of  Mfchael  James  Prye 
waited  as  demolition  crews  hauled  tons  of 
rubble  from  the  collapsed  »4-8tory  apartment 
building  at  Skyline  Center. 

Michael  was  working  alone  on  the  14th 
floor  of  the  building  last  March  2— one  year 
ago  today — when  shorlngs  were  removed  from 
freshly  poured  oonoerete,  12  floors  above.  At 
2:16  PJ4.  that  Friday,  the  concrete  gave  way 
sending  slabs,  beams,  and  a  heavy  crane 
crashing  down,  floor  by  fl«or.  Michael  is  of- 
flclaUy  listed  as  among  tha  14  workmen  who 
died  in  the  collapse. 

The  Prye  famUy  has  ne^er  receJ^ved  work- 
man's compensation  as  a  tesult  of  Michael's 
death.  The  famUy  win  file  suit  next  week, 
according  to  the  elder  Prye  and  a  member 
of  the  famUy  law  Arm,  foe  g75,600.  "It's  not 
the  money,  but  the  principle,"  said  Prye 
yesterday.  "We-U  take  it  to  the  higher  courts 
U  we  have  to,  for  the  sake  of  futiwe  work- 
men injured  or  kUled. 

The  days,  weeks  and  months  after  the  col- 
lapse have  Yxen  a  "nightmare"  of  agonized 
waiting,  despair  and  fkiutr*tic>n  for  Michael's 
family,  acctu-dlng  to  his  father,  James. 

Jamaa  Prye,  after  wrltrng  doeens  of  letters 
to  officials  asking  for  help  in  bis  search  for 
the  "truth"  about  hla  son's  death,  yesterday 
said  with  tears  in  his  eybs  "I  will  search 
the  rest  of  my  life  If  I  need  to." 

For  James  Prye  the  searcb  haa  led  through 
a  lab^lnth  of  county,  atate  and  federal  of- 
flces.  Prye  aald  yesterday  ha  has  been  treated 
"horribly  and  caUously*'  by  those  he  has  writ- 
ten, not  because  letters  thay  suit  back  were 
puipoaely  cruel,  but  because  the  responses 
were  "form  letters,  uninformed,  ignorant," 
and  lacking  for  any  real  $ympathy  for  the 
Pryes'  loss. 

Michael.  23,  had  completed  his  student 
teaching  in  December  of  Wn.  While  work- 
ers searched  for  his  body  tn  March,  Job  mter- 
vlew  appointments- paaeed  unmet.  He  would 
have  graduated  from  Madison  C<dlege  in  May. 
His  father  received  his  poslthumoua  diploma, 
saying  at  the  ceremonies,  "Mike  was  one  of 
the  .greatest  individuals  I  have  ever  known. 
His  integrity  and  respect  for  the  feelings  and 
rights  of  others  was  truly  outstanding." 

Prye  wrote  to  state  officials  asking  what 
Virginia  intended  to  do  about  tho  collapse 
and  the  deaths  of  14  workmen.  When  no 
satisfactory  req>onBe  came  back  tram  any- 
one. Prye  retiuned  bis  son's  Virginia  tax 
refund,  saying  "Virginia  can  Just  keep  the 
money."  An  aide  to  then  Oovemor  Llnwood 
Holton  sent  it  back  to  the  Pryes'  Arlington 
home.  Other  examples  of  olBclal  callousneea 
la  the  face  of  Jamea  Pryt's  deep  concern 
and  frustration  are  legend,  according  to  Mi- 
otaiMl's  father. 

When  Miehael  was  listed  among  the  miss- 
ing on  the  afternoon  of  the  collapse,  hu 
sisters  and  brothers  searched  the  woods 
around  the  constructloq^slt*  as  rescue  work- 
ers searched  in  the  rubble  for  the  Injured  and 
dead. 

James  Prye  was  not  allowed  to  toarch  at 
the  site  for  his  son  that  Friday  and  the 
family  waited  in  a  church  actoas  the  street 
trom  the  collapse  alte.  Tha  ohTmih  closed 
up  at  S  a  jn.  Saturday  morning,  and  the  Pryes 
went  home.  "We  expected  |£ke  to  walk  in 
the  house  that  first  night,*  aald  Prye  yes- 
terday. "We  Just  couldnt  believe  he  might 
be  dead."  ■ 
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What  had  started  as  hours  of  waiting 
stretched  into  days,  and  then  weeks  and  the 
rescue  mission  gradually  became  a  search 
for  bodies. 

A  week  after  the  ooUapae,  Fairfax  police 
investigator  Bonald  P.  Teager  called  James 
Prye  and  told  him  if  he  "didnt  come  get 
the  car  that  Mike  had  dtiven  to  work  March 
2,  .  .  it  would  be  inywundad."  Prye  said 
yesterday  that  this  was  his  first  unsolicited 
phone  call  from  Yeager  during  the  Skyline 
search  mission. 

Michael's  body  was  one  of  the  last  found. 
On  March  15,  police  called  the  Prye  home, 
and  brother  James.  18,  went  to  Fairfax  Hoa- 
pital  to  identify  the  body.  He  could  only  bear 
to  lo<A  at  Michael's  shoes,  according  to  the 
elder  Prye. 

[From  the  Washington  Star-News,  Mar.  18, 
1974] 
To  TBS  Mat 
With  Virginia's  Xn^  industry-labor  official 
vowing  to  go  all  the  way  to  the  UjB.  Su- 
preme Court,  the  state  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment apparently  will  air  their  differ- 
ences over  occupational  safety  and  health 
regulations  in  a  fc«mal  hearing.  Background: 
Asst.  VS.  Secretary  of  Labor  John  H.  Sten- 
der  says  Vli^lnia's  enforcement  procedures 
fall  to  meet  the  standards  set  by  tiie  federal 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 
State  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industry 
Edmund  P.  Boggs  maintains  they  do,  and  In 
a  meeting  at  New  Orleans  recently  told  Sten- 
d«r  that  the  state  would  stand  fast.  That 
prompted  a  Feb.  14  letter  from  Stender  to 
Boggs  saying  the  federal  government  would 
"Initiate  formal  proceedings"  If  Boggs 
wouldn't  change  his  mind.  Boggs  replied  Fri- 
day that  he  wouldn't  and  demanded  a  formal 
review  of  the  brouhaha. 


GAO  REPORTS  ON  U.S.  AID  TO 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28,  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently asked  the  Oeneral  Aecoiintlng 
'Office  to  prepare  a  report  for  me  on 
total  U.S.  funds  expected  to  be  expended 
In,  and  proposed  for.  South  "^Hietnam 
for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975.  I  have 
Just  received  that  report,  and  thought  It 
worth  while  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  prior  to  the  votes  an  HJl. 
12565,  the  Defense  Department  supple- 
mental authorization  bill  for  fiscal  1974. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  total  In 
the  report  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
$1,852  billion,  does  not  include  the  sup- 
plemental  requests  for  an  Increase  of 
$474  million  in  the  military  assistance 
ceiling  for  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  and 
$54  million  In  appropriated  funds  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Vietnam.  Nor  do  the 
totals  include  the  costs  of  operating  the 
Defense  Attache's  Office  In  our  Saigon 
Embassy,  a  huge  ofBce  that,  according 
to  Embassy  figures,  employs  50  military 
personnel  and  1,150  civilians.  These  cost 
figures  were  not  available  in  time  for 
Inclusion  in  the  report. 

The  comidete  rwort  follows: 
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COKFTKOLLXB  QDrXBAL 

OTTHK  UNITKD  STATSB, 

Waahtngton.  D.C.,  March  27,  t974. 
Hon.  iMM  H.  Hamilton, 
Hotue  of  Repreaentativea. 

X>XAa  Ms.  Hamilton:  Tills  report  is  in  ra- 
^Kkuse  to  your  request  of  February  21,  1974, 
that  we  provide  you  with  data  on  VS.  funds 
going  to  and/or  expended  In  South  Vietnam 
diu-ing  fiscal  year  1974  and  the  eatlmated  UJS. 
costs  of  actlvitiea  planned  for  fiscal  year  197S. 

The  Deparbnent  of  State  at  our  requeat 
identtfled  tba  agencies  that  aio  funding  ac- 
tivities in  South  Vietnam  during  fiscal  year 
1974.  We  contacted  the  ofllclala  in  each  of 
theee  agendea.  who,  In  turn,  provided  ua  with 
the  data  in  the  enclosure.  The  Department  of 
Defense  did  not  provide  fiscal  year  197S  in- 
formation in  time  for  mclusion  in  the  report. 
Fiscal  year  1975  Military  Aaslstanoe  Service 
Fimded  data  was  taken  from  the  Preaident's 
fiscal  year  1975  Budget,  and  the  remaining 
fiscal  year  1975  data  was  provided  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

We  did  not  Obtain  Information  on  ITJ3. 
funding  of  Central  Intelligence  Agency  ac- 
tivities or  VS.  contributions  to  multinational 
organizations. 

The  amounts  set  forth  for  fiscal  year  1974 
represent  funds  expected  to  be  obligated  or 
estimates  of  costs  expected  to  be  Incurred  in 
tbat  year  for  the  programs  of  the  respective 
agencies.  Obligations  Incurred  in  fiscal  year 
1974  may  not  necessarily  be  expended  In  that 
year.  Also,  part  of  the  money  is  expended  by 
some  of  these  agencies  in  the  United  States 
and  the  resiiltlng  goods  and  services  are  pro- 
vided for  iise  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  amounts  shown  for  fiscal  year  197& 
represent  the  agencies'  estimates  of  funds 
reqiilred  for  their  programs  in  that  year, 
taken  from  their  respective  fiscal  year  1975 
congressional  presentations  or  estimates  pro- 
vided to  us  by  agency  officials. 

Time  did  not  permit  us  to  obtain  comments 
from  the  agencies  involved.  If  we  can  be  of 
fiurther  assistance  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
oontfkct  us.  We  do  not  plan  to  distribute  this 
report  further  luiless  you  agree  or  pubUely 
announce  its  contents. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmsb  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United  States. 
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FncalyMT— 

1974     1975 
programed  propnad 


FUNDS  FOR  U.S.  PROGRAMS  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM  FOR  FISCAL 
YEARS  1974  AND  1975 

Pn  thousandt  of  dollan| 


FiJcal  year— 

1974  1975 

programed    propeisd 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Military     assistance    service     funded 
(MASF): 
Army: 

Operations  and  maintenance...  355,900  304,100 

Procurement 80.400  473,100 

Military  personnel 40.400  24,000 

Total 476.700  802.600 

Operations  and  maintenance. .  247, 100  250, 400 

Procurement 278,400  341,700 

Military  personnel 0  0 

Air  Force:  525.500  582.100 

Total ===== 

Navy: 

Operations  and  maintenance..  19, 900  19, 200 

Procurement 0  36,100 

MilHsry  personnel 0  0 

ToUI.'. 19,900  55.300 

Total  MASF 1,022.100  1.450,000 

IMwise  sttKM's  ollloi 0)  0) 

Ewsss  defense  artidee 3S,0M  35,000 

Local  cufTeney  purehases 63,800  O 

Department  total* 1,120,700  1,485.000 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Direct  expenses s,086  5,086 

Shared  administrative  expenses  (De- 
partment of  State  portion) 2,611  2,588 

Total 7,697  7,672 

AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL     ====^=^=^= 
DEVaOPMENT  CAID) 

Indochina      postwar      reconstrvctioa 
assistance  (IPR): 

Technical  assistance 40,000  (•) 

Humanitarian  assistance 35,000  (>) 

Commercial  import  program 190,000  (>) 

UndistributMl 35,000  (0 

ToUI 1300,000  0) 

Narcotics  control 205  (i) 

Population  control 750  (i) 

Development  loans 110,000  C) 

Totol ■  410,955  602.640 

Public  Law  480  shipments:  ' 

Title  I.- 309,027  182.550 

Title  II 500  553 

Total 309.527  183.101 

Total 720.482  785^743 

U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY*       ^===^=^=== 

U.S.  Information  Service,  South  Vietnam: 

Oireetcosts 1,887  2,059 

Supportcosts 574  595 

„    .    Total... tm  2^ 

Regional  post  equipment: 

Officer  (administrative  servicing). 

Directeosts 48  49 

Saigon  corraspondent  staff  (Voice  ot 

America):  Direct  costs 41  39 

ToUI 2.550  2.742 

DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  ADMINISTRA-  ^==== 
TION  (DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE) 

Salaries,  twnefits,  foreign  ellowences...  125  125 
Shared  administration  expenses  (pay- 

at>le  to  Department  of  SUU) 20  22 

Operating  expenses 19  20 

ToUI 164  167 

FEDERALSUPPLY  SERVICE  (GENERAL  ' 
SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION) 

Sateries  and  related  expenses S  0 

Travel  On  counbY) i  0 

ToUI 40  0 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY  '====^= 

Exchange  stabilization  fund — Assess- 
ment ot  South  Vietnam's  financial 

and  economic  development 100  109 

ToUI 100  109 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE  (IRS)  =^===== 

Sabriet  and  related  expenses 31  C9    C) 

Administrative  expenses 14  0> 

ToUI 45  0) 

U.S.  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  ' 

Salaries  and  other  personnel  expanses..  281  0 
Sherad  administraave  expanses  (pay- 
able to  Depertmant  o(  State)* 57  0 

ToUI- 338  0 

U.S.  Government  toUl 1,852,116  2.281,433 


>  Not  avaitebie. 

>  On  Mar.  18.  1974.  the  Oapartmant  of  Defense  submittad  a 
raqoest  to  have  the  fiscal  year  1974  spending  oailinc  of  II.12&- 
000,000  for  Soirth  Vietnam  and  Laos  raised  to  $l,600ll00.800.  lie 
breakdown  is  avaiUbte  sfaowtaf  the  portion  of  the  i474.800.000 
increase  that  wovid  be  spent  in  South  Vietnam.  The  Deeartsisnt 
ol  Dsfansa  told  us  that  the  increase  io  spending  «mim  ba  ft- 
naneed  by  funds  appropriated  but  uneMigatad  In  prior  yaars. 

•  On  Mar.  18, 1974,  AIO  submitted  a  iwaast  for  a  154.000.000 
sapplemenUI  apprepriatian  for  fiscal  year  1974  hi  SoiMh  VMn  am 
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itnt  ol  1 


<  PltUic  Liw  480  funds  irt  from  a  Dtpartmtnt  dl  AcricuKur* 
•ppfOpfMion. 

'twIiKw  pMMniwi  and  othar  casts  of  Voica  of  Amarica 
dirad  kraadcaabni  in  tha  Viatnamasa  lancuaga.  Broadcasts 
■a  to  botii  Nohk  and  Soatii  Viatnam  and  ara  transmittad  from 


•  IB's  Saifoa  aSea  may  not  b«  in  Ofarstian  in  fiscal  yaar 
197S.  Ho«M«ar,  a  firni  dacision  is  not  axpactad  until  April  1974, 
and  no  fguraa  will  ba  availaUa  until  tlian. 


TAIWAITB     CXJNTINUINa     SUCCESS 
STORY 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  n,i.innra 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  March  28.  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when,  In  an 
act  of  gross  hypocrlfy.  the  United  Na- 
Uaix  ezpeDed  the  Oovemment  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  (m  Taiwan  and  replaced 
it  with  the  Communist  Chinese  regime 
of  Mao  TM-tung,  there  were  many  nega- 
tive predlctl(»is  about  Taiwan's  future. 

iDdreasingly,  the  Republic  of  China 
found  Itself  isolated  diplomatically,  with 
the  United  States  remaining  the  only 
major  power  to  extend  it  full  diplomatic 
recognition.  The  Communist  Chinese  de- 
manded that,  as  a  price  for  extending 
diplomatic  and  trade  relations,  any  na- 
tton  seeking  such  a  relationship  with 
Peking  must  break  its  relationship  with 
Taipei.  The  naticms  of  Western  Europe, 
and  many  of  the  nations  of  Asia,  gave  in 
to  the  Communist  demands.  More  and 
more,  Taiwan  {u>peared  to  stand  aione. 

Such  diplomatic  Isolation  has  not  pro- 
duced the  negative  result  many  pre- 
dicted. Instead,  Taiwan  has  proven  its 
determination  to  m^iptft'n  its  freedom 
and  to  permit  the  ancient  Chinese  cul- 
ture which  the  Communists  are  destroy- 
ing, to  continue  to  flourish  and  to  thrive. 
Its  economic  successes  are  notable.  After 
breaking  diplomatic  relations  with  Tai- 
pei, the  trade  with  the  Republic  of  China 
on  the  part  of  naticHis  such  as  Italy. 
Prance,  and  West  Germany  increased, 
rather  than  decreased.  Life  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Taiwan  continues  to  improve  dra- 
matically. 

Recently,  Time  magazine  discussed  the 
economic  miracle  which  has  occurred  on 
Taiwan,  as  well  as  the  increasing  politi- 
cal democracy  being  enjoyed  by  its 
citizens. 

Time  notes  that: 

The  IStamd's  most  outatuuUiig  achieve- 
ment .  .  .  has  l>een  Its  rematksble  economic 
growth  .  .  .  after  Japan,  Taiwan  Is  Asia's 
greatest  success  story.  Pwelgn  trade  In  1973 
rocketed  to  98.3  billion  up  from  $6.9  billion 
the  year  before.  In  sqdm  Indtistrlal  products, 
such  as  television  sets  and  transistor  radios, 
Taiwan  has  already  suipasMd  Japan  as  the 
main  foreign  supplier  of  the  United  States. 

Discussing  the  political  changes  which 
are  occurring  in  Taiwan  under  the 
leadership  of  Chiang  Chlng-Kuo,  Time 
reports  tiiat: 

One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  crack  down  on 
oomq>tlon  and  Ineffldeney.  In  an  attempt  to 
win  support  among  tb*  often  disgruntled 
natives  of  Taiwan  ...  he  has  brought  many 
TUwanese  Into  positions  of  responsibility, 
ralslsg  two  to  major  Cabinet  posts.  ...  He 
has  also  penaltted  a  relaxation  in  the 
BLM.T.'s  .  .  .  demand  of  blind  obedience. 

Thus,  while  democracy  Is  retreating  in 
many  parts  of  Asia,  it  is  Inci^EiBlng  In 
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Taiwan.  Also  increasing  is  the  living 
standard  of  the  people  and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  leadershlB  to  remain  both 
strong  and  free. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
article,  "Chiang's  Surprising  Success, " 
which  appeared  in  the  March  11,  1974, 
issue  .^  Thne  magazinie.  and  insert  it 
ii^  the  RccoRo  at  this  time: 

Chiano's  BuapBisutG  Succrss 

Only  a^  years  ago,  the  future  of  Taiwan, 
last  bastion  of  Chiang  Kal-ebek's  Republic  of 
China,  seemed  gloomy  indeed.  Within  a  few 
months  of  the  mainland's  (^>ening  outward 
with  Ping  Pong  diplomacy,  tiny  Taiwan 
found  Itself  practically  Isolated.  It  was 
expelled  from  the  U.N,  and  lost  the 
recognition  of  33  of  68  countries,  Includ- 
ing such  important  allies  as  Japan  and  Aus- 
tralia. But  since  tbooe  dark  days,  the  Island 
of  16  million  has  not  only  survived.  It  has 
prospered. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  Taiwan's  remark- 
able buoyancy  belongs  to  Oenerallsslmo  Chi- 
ang's tough  and  respected  son,  Chiang  Cblng- 
ktio,  63,  who  became  Premier  early  In  1973; 
his  ailing,  octogenarian  father  retains  the 
titular  position  of  President.  Once  a  Com- 
munist revcdutlonary  who  lived  In  Russia 
for  tvrelve  years,  the  youtiger  Chiang  has 
brought  a  fresh  approach  to  the  patrician 
politics  of  Taiwan.  Responding  to  criticism 
•  that  the  government  had  become  Isolated 
from  the  people,  he  has  adopted  such  egali- 
tarian practices  as  stumping  the  Island's 
small  cities  and  farm  vlUagES  and  talking  di- 
rectly to  the  people.  "If  I  stayed  In  my  office 
year  round,  I  would  not  stay  as  healthy,"  he 
told  Time's  Hong  Kong  Bureau  Chief  R<»y 
Bowan  In  Taipei  last  week.  "Getting  around 
the  cotintryslde  Is  my  responsibility  and  my 
pleasure." 

One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  crack  down 
on  OMTuptlon  and  Inefficiency  In  the  Kuo- 
mlntang's  old  guard,  even  clapping  his  fa- 
ther's former  secretary  In  prison.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  win  support  among  the  often  dis- 
gruntled natives  of  Taiwan,  who  make  up 
90%  of  the  Island's  population,  he  has 
brought  many  Taiwanese  Into  positions  of 
responsibility,  raising  two  to  major  Cabinet 
posts.  He  has  also  permitted  a  relaxation  in 
the  K.M.T.'s  ruthless  demand  of  blind  obe- 
dience. "ITie  government  these  days  comes  in 
for  lively  scolding  from  youthful  and  dy- 
namic critics  such  as  Chang  Chun-hung,  34, 
editor  of  T?ie  Intellectual  magazine,  and 
Kang  Nlng-hslang,  34,  a  former^^gas-statlon 
attendant  elected  to  the  legislative  assembly 
as  an  Independent.  But  critics  can  only  go 
so  far:  one  of  the  most  notable  of  them. 
Writer  LI  Ao,  remains  in  prison  (since  1971) 
for  his  harassment  of  the  regime. 

The  island's  most  outstanding  achieve- 
ment by  far  under  Chiangs  leadership  has 
been  its  remarkable  economic  growth. 
Moving  away  from  his  father's  obsessive 
stress  on  military  preparedness,  Chiang  has 
based  Taipei's  continued  survival  on  eco- 
nomic strength.  Indeed,  after  Japan,  Tai- 
wan is  Aala's  greatest  success  story.  For- 
eign trade  In  1973  rocketed  to  »8.3  billion, 
up  from  $6.9  bUUon  the  year  before.  In 
some  Industrial  products,  such  as  television 
sets  and  transltor  radios,  Taiwan  has  al- 
ready surpassed  Japan  as  the  main  foreign 
supplier  of  the  V£.  One  gloomy  note  In  this 
otherwise  bright  picture  is  the  prospect 
of  curtailed  foreign  markets  In  1974 — a  like- 
ly result  of  the  energy  crisis  and  a  30%  in- 
crease In  consumer  prices  between  January 
and  February.  The  price  rise  was  inten- 
tionally designed  "all  at  oace  and  once  and 
for  aU"  by  Finance  Minister  LI  Kwoh-tlng 
to  meet  the  increasing  costs  of  such  Imports 
as  soybeans  and  gasoline. 

On  the  diplomatic  front,  there  has  been 
good  news.  Veteran  diplomat  and  Old  Asia 
Hand  Leonard  Unger  was  pamed  U^B.  Am- 
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bassador  to  Taipei,  dispelling  rumors  that 
the  new  UJ8.  trade  center  ^)enlng  m  Taipei 
later  this  ihonth  would  soon  substitute  for 
an  embassy.  "Taipei  Is  painfuUy  aware  of 
Peking's  demand  that  the  U.S.  dirop  its  rec- 
ognition of  Taiwan  as  the  jirlce  for  the  com- 
plete normalization  of  reuttlons  with  the 
P.R.C.;  but  Unger's  appointment  is  regarded. 
perhaps  overoptimlstlcaily,  as  a  guarantee 
of  three  more  years  of  U.S.  recognition. 

"Just  from  the  standpoint  of  your  own 
Interest,"  Chiang  told  Rowan.  "It  Is  more  Im- 
portant  for  the  U.S.  to  continue  relations 
with  the  Republic  of  ChAna.*'  Some  for- 
eigners In  Taipei  have  ^leculated  that 
Chiang's  comparatively  fietlble  stewardship 
might  eventually  produoe  cultural  ex- 
changes between  Taiwan  and  the  main- 
land. But  for  now  Chiang  adamantly  rejects 
that  Idea.  "There  is  abscdutely  no  possibility 
of  any  contact  with  the  Communists."  he 
said.  "They  would  use  that  kind  of  contact 
for  propaganda  purpoeae  qnly." 

WISHTUL   TBIMKCNO 

Asked  about  stirrings  on  the  mainland 
reminiscent  of  the  Cultural  Bevolutkm. 
Chiang  said:  "The  current  turbulence  Is  a 
result  of  Increased  contacte  with  the  out- 
side wcx'ld  and  the  consequent  exposure  of 
the  weakness  of  the  regime.  The  struggle  is 
an  attempt  to  eradicate  the  aftereffects  of 
such  contacts.  The  Commtinlsts  are  doing 
everything  possible  to  suppress  the  people. 
I  am  confident  the  people  will  rise  up  and 
overthrow    the    Conununlsts." 

While  that  is  wishful  thinking,  Chiang's 
rhetoric  Is  far  nH>re  moderate  and  realistic 
than  the  calls  for  an  Invasion  of  the  main- 
land 100  mUes  away  that  used  to  emanate 
endlessly  from  Taipei.  Yet  the  dreams  of 
past  glories  die  hard.  Chiang  Insists  that  his 
Is  the  legitimate  government  of  all  of  China. 
"We  maintain  that  there  ts  only  one  Chi- 
na," said  Chiang  flatly.  "Itoat  is  the  basic 
policy  of  the  government  of  the  Republic 
of  China." 


MINIMUM  WAGE  BILL 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF  MABBACSUBtTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1974 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  minimum  wage  bill  be- 
fore the  House  today  Is  a  slgniflcant  step 
in  support  of  the  efforts  of  the  American 
wage  earner. 

The  past  several  years  have  seen  In- 
flation eat  away  at  the  income  of  the 
American  worker.  While  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  has  shown  an  overall  in- 
crease as  of  January  1914  of  139.4  per- 
cent over  the  base  year  of  1967,  the  last 
minimum  wage  ameudments  were 
enacted  8  long  years  ago.  For  too 
many  Americans  this  has  meant  close  to 
a  decade  with  little  or  no  Increase  In 
wages  while  the  buying  vulue  of  the  dol- 
lar has  dropped  precipitously. 

In  addition  to  raising  the  minimum 
wage  to  $2  an  hour  on  M<iy  1,  1974,  with 
step  Increases  thereafter,  this  legislation 
increases  coverage  from  49.4  to  56.5  mil- 
lion workers.  Five  milllqn  State,  local, 
and  Federal  government  employees  will 
bjB  covered  in  addition  to  1.2  million 
household  workers  and  over  a  half  mll- 
Ilan  employed  In  retail  and  service  Jobs. 
I  am  most  encouraged  by  this  broadened 
coverage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  House- 
Senate    conference    comtnittee   for   its 
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siutdy  consideration  and  urge  the  House 
to  fl^e  this  legislation  its  strong  support. 
The  American  laboro-  has  waited  far  too 
loDg  for  this  Increase  and  Is  most  de- 
serving of  it. 


RABBI  ROLAND  OITTEIfJOHN  EX- 
PLORES NEW  DIMENSION  TO 
ANTISEMmSM 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  lUSSACHTTSXITS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  ser- 
mon recently  delivered  by  Rabbi  Ro- 
land B.  Oittelsohn  at  Temple  Israel  in 
Brookline,  Mass..  entitled  "Strange  Bed- 
fellows." Rabbi  Oittelsohn.  a  distin- 
guished educator  and  scholar,  is  the  past 
president  of  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis  and  is  presently  serv- 
ing as  vice  president  of  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

In  this  sermon.  Rabbi  Oittelsohn  ex- 
plores the  reasons  why  a  variety  of  peace 
organizations  In  which  Jews  have  been 
prominently  active  have  taken  a  pro- 
Arab  stance  in  the  Middle  East  crisis. 
He  carefully  examines  several  of  the 
themes  promoted  by  the  Arab  propagan- 
dists and  the  peace  movement  in  sup- 
port of  their  beliefs,  tmd  shows  how 
patenUy  false  they  are. 

Rabbi  Oittelsohn,  m  examining  the 
motives  of  these  strange  bedfello'ws, 
comes  to  the  unhappy  conclusion  that: 

Anti-Zionism  and  anti-Israellsm  senti- 
ment have  become  the  new,  socially  accepta- 
ble form  of  anti-Semitism. 

I  highly  commend  this  thought-pro- 
voking statement  to  my  colleagues: 
Btbanqe  Bkdfkixows 

The  hardest  blow  for  any  of  us  to  sur- 
vive— Individually  or  collectively — is  be- 
trayal by  a  friend.  From  an  enemy,  we  ex- 
pect rejection,  attack,  even  malicious  slander. 
When  a  presumed  friend  turns  theee  weap- 
ons against  us,  we  are  likely  to  be  shattered. 

These  opening  reflections  will  explain  my 
title  tonight.  Strange  Bedfellows.  Nothing 
that  Arab  propaganda  has  said  about  Israel 
and  the  Jewish  people  wlU  -^hock  us.  We 
consider  the  source  and  react  accordingly. 
We  are  horrified,  however,  when  Daniel  Ber- 
rlgan  joins  the  refrain.  Especially  those  ^ 
us  In  the  Jewish  commiinlty  who  have  de- 
fended and  supported  him,  often  at  con- 
siderable risk  to  ourselves,  as  we  worked  with 
him  In  the  cause  of  International  justice. 

What  compounds  our  consternation  Is 
that,  with  less  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  to 
be  sure,  the  peace  movement  In  general  has 
agreed  with  Pr.  Berrlgan's  views  on  Israel. 
His  Infamous  Ubelous  address  of  19  October 
to  Arab  gradviate  students  might  never  have 
bec<xno  widely  known  had  It  not  been  re- 
produced In  American  Report,  the  official 
publication  of  Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned. 
The  United  World  Federalists  have  pubUc- 
teed  a  statement  of  their  youth  division 
Which  is  blatantly  antl-Israel  and  has  al- 
ready motivated  my  resignation.  Seldom  do 
I  pick  up  a  peace  periodical  these  days  with- 
out finding  either  a  snide  or  a  vicious  at- 
tack on  Israel. 

What  I  propose  to  do  now  Is  to  examine 
several  of  the  themes  shared  by  these  strange 
bedfellows:  the  Arab  propagandists,  the 
Catholic  priest  who  may  yet  become  the  Fr. 
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Ooughlln  of  the  70s.  and  the  peace  move- 
ment. Then  we  shaU  look  Into  their  mo- 
tives. Than  will  be  time  only  for  a  few  of 
the  many  fals^oods  they  are  so  assiduous- 
ly spreading.  First,  the  charge  that  Israel, 
by  Its  very  existence,  perpetrates  a  gross  In- 
justice against  a  national  entity  known  as 
E>ale8tlnlans.  What  are  the  facts?  There 
have  been  Arabs  Uvlng  in  Palestine  for  many 
centuries;  there  has  never  been  an  Inde- 
pendent Palestinian  natlonaUty.  Even  dur- 
ing the  very  limited  periods  of  time  when 
the  country  was  \inder  Arab  rule,  it  was 
not  Palestinians  but  Arabs  frcHU  the  sur- 
rounding powerful  nations  who  were  in 
control. 

Our  sympathies  have  been  solicited  on  be- 
half of  Arabs  In  great  number  who  aUegedly 
have  lived  In  Palestine  for  centuries,  who 
owned  the  land  and  controlled  their  own 
national  destiny,  and  who,  since  1948,  have 
been  rudely  expelled  by  rapacious  Jews. 

A  simple  exerdse  In  arithmetic  will  di^>el 
this  iUuslon.  In  1922  the  total  Arab  popxila- 
tion  of  the  territory  wlilcb  later  became  the 
State  of  Israel  was  184,000.  Between  that  date 
and  1949 — enticed  from  neighboring  lands 
by  higher  living  standards,  by  dramatic  Im- 
provements In  cultural  and  medical  condi- 
tions, all  resulting  from  Jewish  settlement — 
the  Arabs  had  increased  to  750.000.  Which 
means  that  three  of  every  four  Arabs  Uving 
within  the  t>oundarles  of  Israel  at  Its  Incep- 
tion had  been  there  not  for  thousands  or 
even  hundreds  of  years — as  we  are  asked  to 
believe— but  for  a  generation  or  less.  Their 
claim  to  the  land — legal  and  emotional — is  at 
best  no  better  than  that  of  Jewish  immi- 
grants who  were  arriving  In  large  nimibera  at 
the  same  time.  If  we  remember,  moreover, 
that  something  like  350,000  Arabs  remained 
In  1948  to  become  citizens  of  Israel,  both  the 
nlstonc  background  and  the  niunbers  of 
refugees  Involved  are  reduced  from  the  realm 
of  fiction  to  that  of  fact. 

A  second  charge  reiterated  endlessly  by 
our  strange  bedfellows  Is  that  moraUy  Israel 
Is  no  better  than  the  terrorists  who  would 
obUterate  it.  Again  and  again  the  Incident  at 
Delr  Yassln  Is  described  as  an  example  of 
Jewish  brutality.  I  suppose  we  really  ought  to 
take  it  as  a  compliment  that  In  mc»e  than 
25  years  of  warfare  this  seems  to  be  the  only 
case  of  its  kind  our  enemies  can  adduce.  But 
even  this  Is  not  what  it  superficlaUy  appears 
to  be. 

Delr  Yassln  was  a  smaU  Arab  village  lo- 
cated at  the  bitterly  contested  western  ap- 
proach to  Jerusalem.  Both  Jews  and  Arabs 
died  in  large  ntmobers  during  the  1948  bat- 
tles covering  that  area,  ao  crucial  to  the 
ocmtrol  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  originally  be- 
lieved, even  by  Ben  Oiulon,  that  the  death  of 
many  among  Delr  Tassin's  inhabitants  was 
caused  by  massive  Jewish  brutality  against 
civilians.  Larry  Collins  and  Dominique 
Lapierre,  In  their  book  O  Jerusalem,  paint  a 
ghastly,  lurid  picture  of  wild  murder,  wanton 
robbery  and  wholesale  rape.  They  describe 
in  brilliant  and  scintillating  plirases  what  we 
now  know  never  took  place. 

Subeeofuent  solier  research  has  established 
that  Delr  Yassln,  far  from  being  the  inno- 
cent, peaceful  village  it  purported  to  be,  was 
used  as  a  base  for  attacks  against  Jewish 
forces  not  only  by  Palestinian  Arabs  but  also 
by  a  company  of  Iraqis.  Unnumbered  Jewish 
soldiers  had  lost  their  lives  because  of  miU- 
tary  inltiatlTes  emanating  itrom  this  place. 
When  It  became  necessary.  In  tlie  view  of 
Israel's  military  leaders,  to  clear  the  area  of 
Arabs  In  order  to  protect  the  convoys  headed 
for  Jerusalem,  clear  warning  was  given  to  all 
clvtUans  to  leave.  If  Arab  clvlltans  died  need- 
lessly at  Delr  Yassln.  this  was  due  not  to 
IsraA's  ruthlessness,  but  to  the  victims'  re- 
fusal to  heed  the  protective  warnings  gives 
them. 

•  I  dont  ask  you  to  believe  this  }uat  be- 
cause I  say  it.  Yunes  Ahmed  Assad  was  him- 
self an  Inhabitant  of  Delr  Yassln  in  IMS. 
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Seven  years  later  he  wrote  the  fcdlowtng  in 
a  Jordanian  daUy  paper:  "The  Jews  never 
intended  to  hurt  the  populatton  of  the  vU- 
lage,  but  were  forced  to  do  so  after  ftaey 
met  enemy  fire  from  the  population  .  .  ." 
The  most  thorough  piece  of  historical  re- 
search done  yet  on  Delr  Yassln  concludes: 
".  .  .  there  was  no  massacre  and  no  sem- 
blance of  a  massacre  at  Delr  Yassln.  What 
happened  there  was  the  normal  tragedy  oi  a 
village  that  became  a  battleground — ^neither 
more  nor  less." 

Dr,  A.  Roy  Eckardt,  sch(^arly  Protestant 
minister  who  heads  the  Lehigh  University 
Department  of  Religion  and  who  has  studied 
every  piece  of  evidence  available  reports: 
".  .  .  Delr  Yassln  was  a  legitimate,  though 
bloody  and  iinauthorlzed,  battle  for  a  village 
being  used  by  Iraqi  and  Palestinian  soldiers 
as  a  place  from  which  to  attack  convoys 
headed  for  Jerusalem."  So  the  one  case  of 
alleged  Israeli  brutaUty  in  a  quarter-of-a- 
century  disappears.  To  ask  for  evenhanded- 
moral  choice  between  Arabs  and  Jews  is  to 
ask  that  the  murderer  and  his  victim  be 
treated  as  equals ! 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  acctisatlon 
shared  by  our  strange  bedfellows:  that 
Israel  Is  an  aggressive,  militaristic  state 
which  seeks  to  expand  at  the  expense  of  its 
nelghb<xB.  The  "evidence"  most  often  cited 
in  this  connection  is  Israel's  refusal  to  with- 
draw to  Its  pre-June  1967  borders,  as  UN 
Resolution  242,  we  are  r^>eatedly  tcdd. 
ordered  it  to  do.  UN  242  ordered  Israel  to  do 
no  such  thing.  True,  it  does  call  for  with- 
drawal from  occupied  territories,  but  with 
deliberate  Intent  and  after  explicit  negotia- 
tion the  phrase  used  Is  "occupied  terri- 
torrles."  not  "the  occupied  territories,"  and 
not  "all  occupied  territories."  These  alter- 
nate wordings  were  considered,  discussed,  and 
deUberately  rejected  by  the  UN. 

Israel's  ultimate  surrender  of  some  oc- 
cupied lands,  moreover.  Is  clearly  part  of  a 
package,  in  which  UN  242  also  orders  safe 
ixjrders  and  guEiranteed  security  for  all 
states  In  the  area.  This  also  was  done  with 
deliberate  Intent.  After  the  1956  Sinai  cam- 
paign, Israd  was  forced  to  withdraw  with 
the  expectation,  but  with  no  explicit  assur- 
ance that  peace  would  foUow.  Not  only  was 
there  no  resultant  peace  then,  but  every  one 
of  the  assurances  given  to  Israel  as  bait  for 
withdrawal  was  betrayed.  Ilie  UN  hasn't 
learned  much,  but  It  did  learn  between  1966 
and  1967  that  any  further  Insistence  on 
withdrawal  by  Israel  must  be  coupled  with 
safe  borders  and  a  specific  plan  for  peace. 
This  Is  precisely  what  UN  242  demands.  It 
isn't  Israel  which  acts  in  contemptuous  de- 
fiance of  this  understanding;  It's  the  Arab 
wc«'ld. 

One  more  thing  needs  to  be  said  on  this 
matter  of  Israel  as  a  greedy,  expansionist 
state.  Even  granting  tliat  the  Arabs — cer- 
tain Arabs — ^have  rights  In  Palestine,  grant- 
ing that  conflicting  promises  were  made 
duxing  World  War  I,  what  does  the  record 
show  since  then?  Who  has  been  expejislon- 
Ist  and  who  has  compromised?  The  Balfour 
Declaration  spoke  of  a  Jewish  homeland  in 
the  whole  of  Palestine,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jordan.  In  the  early  1920s  that  was  reduced 
by  more  than  half  when  everything  east  of 
the  Jordan  River  was  separated,  given  to  the 
new,  independent  Arab  kingdom  of  Trans- 
jordanla.  We  Jews  acquiesced.  In  1948  the 
remainder  of  Palestine,  the  portion  west  of 
the  Jordan,  was  further  truncated,  with  only 
a  minor  portion  of  what  had  been  originaUy 
promised  now  assigned  to  a  Jewish  state. 
Again,  we  Jews  accepted  the  inevitable.  Re- 
luctantly, to  lie  sure,  and  with  heavy  heart, 
but  we  accepted.  It  wasn't  we  who  reached 
out  to  grab  land  set  aside  for  Arabs;  It  was 
they  who  tried  to  kill  the  Jewish  Bute  even 
liefore  It  had  been  bom. 

Even  If  occupied  Sisal  be  included,  the 
Arabs  today  occupy  and  govern  territories 
totaling   130  times  the  area  of  Israel   and 
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Imrwxt  tb*n  ^  o'  *urope  oombliMdl  I  tepMt: 
who  Is  In  tut  wrpaniomat?  Wlio  hM  oon- 
■Mcnttf  ooia^taalstd  for  tlM  Mke  of  p«*ce7 

Tim*  ruibM  on.  but  at  laHt  oiw  more  bed- 
taUov  ttMBM  must  ba  brlally  dlacoaaMl  or  I 
ahaU  have  titnri>to  ileeplTig  tonight.  Qounter- 
poMd  to  tb*  aUac«d  belUooslty  of  I«t»el,  we 
luv*  been  tmhozwI  to  tbe  point  of  tedium 
^l»^t  all  tb«  Aiaba  want  la  tbe  return  of  the 
oomipled  tarrltoctoa,  aftM  which  they  will 
Ure  in  ^rotbarbood  and  peace  with  their 
laraall  netghbora. 

What  do  the  Araba  reaUy  want?  Not  what 
do  tbey  lay  tat  purpoaea  of  public  relations, 
but  what  la  tbalr  bonast  aim?  Nasser  stated 
tt  very  weU  on  38  Uay  1S67:  "If  we  were  able 
to  restore  conditions  to  what  they  were  be- 
fore 19M,  Ood  wlU  surely  help  and  urge  us  to 
lastoce  the  situation  td  what  tt  was  tn  1948." 
But  that  was  Nasser.  And  Nasser  Is  dead. 
Surely  wa  must  allow  for  the  possibility  of 
growth  and  ehange  by  Arab  leadarahlp.  These 
at*  the  objectbms  which  would  undoubtedly 
be  raised  by  our  Strang*  bedfellows  If  they 
were  here,  ysry  weU.  Bas  Arab  leadership 
grown?  Hare  they  learned  and  changed?  liCt's 
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On  4  PetarualT  1971  Egyptian  President 
Sadat,  in  Justifying  bis  so-called  moderate 
poUdea  bafora  tba  Palestinian  terrorists,  said 
that  the  struggle  against  Israel  must  be 
mff^i"**^  In  stagea.  I  quote  him  exactly:  "The 
liberation  of  the  territories  Is  what  we  have 
ehoeen  for  this  stage.  Bevolutlonary  Arab 
thought  must  define  the  stages  of  a  consist- 
ant  ^wH  dUlgent  policy  out  of  the  necessity 
that  aU  the  various  strategies  used  in  tbe 
confrontation  with  the  enemy  should  flow 
out  of  one  grand  strategy."  Tbe  second  stage, 
Sadat  then  explained,  will  be  "the  restora- 
tion of  the  national  aspirations  of  the  Pal- 
Mtinians.** 

Any  doubt  as  to  irtiat  the  "national  aspira- 
tions of  the  Paleatmians"  entails  for  Israel 
was  removed  a  few  weeks  later  by  Hassaneln 
Belkal.  Sadat's  frtond  and  advisor,  editor  of 
the  SMnlofflclal  Sgyptlan  newspap^,  Al 
Aftrom.  He  wrote  and  published  the  foltow- 
Ing:  "There  exist  only  two  defined  objectives 
m  the  Arab  world  today:  (1)  The  objective 
<a  removing  Xb»  results  at  the  aggreaslon  of 
1907  by  tbe  withdrawal  <a  brael  ftom  all  the 
areas  it  occupied  in  that  year:  (9)  the  objec- 
tive of  removing  the  results  of  the  aggression 
of  1948 — by  destroying  Israel  itself.  Some  of 
us  have  oonunltted  the  error  of  starting  with 
tlie  second  phase  before  they  start  the  first.** 
Not  even  Adolf  Hltaer  In  JTeM  JTomp/ charted 
bis  aims  and  methods  with  greater  exactitude 
t>ian  tbis. 

We  have  aocompllsbed  the  first  of  our  es- 
Mntlal  tasks  for  tonight.  We  have  examined 
four  of  the  tliemaa  elaborated  and  reiterated 
by  our  strange  bedfeOows  and  have  seen  how 
patently  false  they  are.  Tliere  has  never  b«en 
a  Palestinian  nation,  with  aoverelgnty  over 
its  own  son.  Tba  notion  that  ImmoraUty  and 
terror  are  to  be  found  equaUy  among  Arabs 
and  Jews  In  the  Middle  Kast  U  a  preposter- 
ous lie.  brael  is  not  an  expansionist,  mlll- 
tarlstle  state.  And  the  true  aim  of  Arab  pol- 
icy, far  from  being  peace,  remaina  the  de- 
struction of  Israel. 

But  a  second  and  even  more  Important  re- 
■ixmslbnity  confronts  us.  How  can  we  explain 
the  peraiatanoe  of  such  arrant  nonsense? 

■sptMdally  the  faet  lliat  It  anumatea  from 
SBCh  ostenan^y  liberal  sources  as  Fr.  Berri- 
gan  and  a  variety  of  peace  organiaatlons 
in  whMb  we  Jews  have  been  preeminenUy 
aettve?  The  aaswar  ia  not  strnple.  It  involves 
itM|>-«satad.  *v«n  unconscious  motives 
wMflh  asa  both  psyebologioal  and  theologi- 
eal  and  which  tt  Is  absolutely  imiterative  that 
wa  uDdantand. 

Batifl  to  avarythlac  I  ahaU  say  now  is 
the  ugly  laaUky  tlia*  antt-Zionlam  and  anti- 
israalism  sentiment  have  beeome  tbe  new. 
soelany-aoosptable  toaa.  at  antt-Semltlsm. 


Tbe  nasty  excesses  of  pitler  and  his  Nads 
placed  naked  antl-Jewlsh  prejudice  out  of 
bounds  for  anyone  pretending  to  even  a 
semblance  of  decency.  This  does  not  mean, 
bowever,  that  such  prejbdice  ceased  to  exist. 
Submerged  beneath  the  surface  of  conscious- 
ness, it  became  more  e^losive  than  ever.  In 
previous  sermons,  as  well  as  in  my  book,  Tha 
Meaning  of  Judattm.  1  have  explained  why 
antt-Semltlsm  is  Indigenous  to  Christianity, 
why,  indeed,  there  could  have  been  no  Chris- 
tianity in  tbe  first  place  without  a  strong 
substream  of  antagonism  against  the  peo- 
ple of  Jesus. 

With  the  change  of  only  one  word,  the 
scenario  being  played  out  now  is  exactly  tbe 
one  enacted  in  the  first  and  second  centuries. 
Let  me  remind  you  tliat  tbe  earliest  foUow- 
en  of  Jesus  were  Jews  who  believed  blm  to 
be  the  messiah  their  scripture  had  predicted. 
When  it  became  evident  that  only  an  in- 
finitesimal number  of  Jews  were  so  in- 
clined, that  a  new  faltti  would  have  to  be 
established  in  the  name  of  Jesus  if  tbe 
doctrine  of  his  divinity  were  to  spread, 
the  next  Inevitable  and  ineluctable  step  was 
to  downgrade  botb  Judaism  and  the  Jewish 
people  In  <»der  to  Justify  the  new  enter- 
prise. 

It  would  have  been  too  gauche,  bowever, 
to  denoiince  Jews  directly  while  attempting 
to  propagate  the  doctrine  that  a  particular 
Jew  was  in  fact  the  messiah.  Hence  luitred 
was  directed  by  tbe  new  testament  not  at 
Jews  as  such,  but  only  tst  Pharisees.  Scholan 
recognize  today  that  the  overwhelming 
masses  of  Jews  in  tbe  first  two  centuries 
of  tbe  Common  Era  were  Pharisees.  Yet  those 
who  InltUtted  the  attack  were  able  to  assert 
that  they  were  not  against  all  Jews,  only 
against  one  particular  sect  of  Jews.  Pharisee 
was  tbe  code  word  then;  Zionist  is  now.  Ex- 
cept for  a  tiny,  sick  fragment  of  self -haters, 
aU  Jews  today  are  Zionists.  When  Zionists 
are  castigated,  we  know  who  the  real  tar- 
gets are.  It  is  time  for  the  gentUe  world  to 
know  also.  Those  non<-Jew8  who,  on  tbe 
conscious  level,  are  too  Intelligent  and  hu- 
mane to  acknowledge  prejudice  against  Jews 
as  such  find  a  psychologically  convenient 
way  out  by  profes^ng  to  resent  only  Jews 
who  are  Zionists  or  Jews  who  are  Israelis.  It 
should  be  self-evident  that  liberals  are  espe- 
cially prone  to  fall  into  this  category. 

Is  my  reasoning  in  these  last  paragraphs 
only  an  example  of  Jewish  paranoia?  Not  at 
all.  Dr.  Franklin  H.  LltteU  of  Temple  Uni- 
versity's Department  of  Religion,  bas  writ- 
ten: "Anti-Zionism  is  an  easy  way  of  self- 
deception;  you  can  na  more  be  an  anti- 
Zionist  and  a  friend  of  the  Jewish  people 
than  you  can  be  a  constant  and  carping 
enemy  of  Christianity  and  be  a  friend  of 
the  Christians."  He  added  that  anti-Zionism 
is  "tbe  new  form  of  anti-Semitism." 

A  final  word.  It  may  be  suspected  by  some 
that  this  sermon  is  narrowly  pro-Israel.  Not 
so.  It  Is  instead  broadly  pro-world.  The  Lea- 
gue of  Nations  perished  because  it  ducked 
the  manifest  moral  Isaue  when  Mussolini 
attacked  Ethiopia.  The  TTnited  Nations  will 
also  disintegrate  if  it  remains  blind  to  the 
moral  distinctions  existing  in  the  Middle 
East.  Selling  Czechoslovakia  down  the  river 
did  not  gain  peace  for  the  world  of  my 
youth.  Selling  Israel  down  the  river  will 
not  buy  peace  for  our  world  today.  The  real 
threat  to  peace  comes  not  from  Israel,  but 
from  Arab  states  crazed  by  their  newly  dis- 
covered oil  power  and  encoiiraged  toward 
further  mischief  by  thslr  Soviet  sponsor. 

Two  thousand  yean  ago  our  rabbis  pro- 
claimed: "The  sword  comet:  into  the  world 
because  of  Justice  being  delayed,  iiecause  of 
Justice  lieing  perverted,  and  because  of 
thoee  who  render  wroag  decisions."  Ilxey 
were  right.  The  only  way  to  achieve  peace 
is  to  act  morally,  to  abjure  pnejudlce  and 
embrace  truth.  Amen. 
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INFIiDENCB  TOWARD  INCREAS- 
INQ  UJ3.  EXPORTS" 


HON.  CHARLE3  A.  VANIK 

or  OHio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BiPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  28.  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  on  August 
15,  1971,  the  President  requested  a  new 
tax  provision  to  encourage  exports.  In- 
stead of  relying  on  thie  devaluation  and 
world  currency  flotatldn  to  golve  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  prot>lems,  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  created  a  new 
tax  loophole  known  as  Domestic  Inter- 
national Sales  Corporations—DISC's. 
The  DISC  tax  provision  cost  the  Public 
Treasury  about  $100  million  in  1972  and 
will  be  draining  some  $240  million  from 
the  Treasury  by  1975. 

In  essence,  DISC'S  are  dummy  corpo- 
rations set  up  to  handle  regular  business 
export  accounts.  When  certain  condi- 
tions are  met,  the  tax  on  these  corpora- 
tions is  deferred  and  allowed  to  accumu- 
late in  the  DISCS  acaoimt.  Presumably, 
by  avoiding  tax,  the  eficporter  can  lower 
the  price  of  the  goods  he  is  exporting, 
thus  becoming  more  competitive  in  the 
world  markets.  He  is  ftlso  encouraged  to 
be  more  aggressive  iti  making  export 
sales,  since  the  income  from  such  sales 
can  avoid  tax  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time. 

DOZS  DISC  WOKKT 

Is  the  taxpayer  receiving  any  benefit 
from  this  tax  subsidy?  Is  the  Nation's 
bsdance  of  pajmaents  being  aided  by  new 
exports?  On  November  6, 1973, 1  request- 
ed the  General  Accounting  OfQce  to  do, 
in  essence,  a  cost  benefit  analysis.  I  ask- 
ed that  the  GAO  conduct  a  study  of  100 
corporations  which  had  elected  to  be- 
come or  to  establish  DISC'S  and  to  de- 
termine the  level  of  exports  of  these 
corporations  before  atd  after  they  be- 
came DISCS.  If  there  was  a  remarkable 
Increase  in  the  level  of  exports,  it  might 
be  argued  that  the  Mation  as  a  whole 
benefited — in  terms  of  increased  Jobs 
and  better  balance  of  payments — ^from 
this  tax  preference  for  private  corpora- 
tions. 

Treasury  refused  to  make  necessary  in- 
formation on  DISC'S  available  to  the 
GAO.  Therefore,  an  adequate  study  was 
Impossible  to  conduct.  Tlie  GAO  Inves- 
tigators did  discuss  DISC  with  Depart- 
ment economists: 

We  learned  that  the  program  is  not  con- 
sidered to  have  bad  mueb  influence  toward 
increasing  VS.  exports  tt>  date.  Neither  has 
it  resulted  in  exp<nten  lowering  their  prices 
to  meet  competition. 

The  Treasury  economists  believe  that 
the  full  impact  of  DISC  will  not  be 
realized  for  another  3  to  5  years.  But 
because  of  the  devaluations,  the  floating 
of  world  currencies  add  domestic  price 
controls,  it  is  almost  Impossible  to  de- 
termine whether  DISC  has  made  an  iota 
of  difference  in  our  Iqvd  of  exports.  It 
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Is  clear,  however,  that  DISC  is  costing 
tbe  Treasury  hundreds  of  milUons  in  lost 
revenue. 

IS  DISC  A  TAX  LOOPHOLX? 

There  can  be  absolutely  no  doubt  that 
DISC  is  a  classic  tax  loophole.  If  anyone 
questions  this  statement,  they  should 
re&d  this  March's  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Taxation,  which  includes  an  article  en- 
titled, "With  proper  planning,  deferred 
ordinary  income  of  a  DISC  need  never  be 
recaptured."  The  article  is  written  by 
Arnold  Fisher,  Benedict  M.  Kohl,  and 
William  T.  Knox,  IV.  It  is  worth  quoting 
at  length  from  the  tax  journal  article: 

The  Committee  Reports  indicate  that  .  .  . 
provisions  were  enacted  In  order  to  'prevent 
this  tax  deferred  Income  from  being  con- 
verted Into  capital  gain  .  .  .'  However,  the 
taxpayer's  goal  in  the  DISC  end  game  wUl 
In  most  cases  be  far  more  ambitious  than 
merely  converting  the  deferred  ordinary  In- 
come into  capital  gain  but,  rather,  to  avoid 
any  recognition  of  the  deferred  Income  by 
the  DISC  shareholder. 

DISC  is  a  game — played  at  the  public's 
expense,  and  the  DISC  always  wins.  It 
is  my  imderstanding  that  "tax  advisors" 
are  now  considering  DISC  one  of  the 
finest  stock  option  tax  avoidance  devices 
ever  created. 

Again,  quoting  from  the  Journal  of 
Taxation : 

For  those  who  do  not  have  the  patience  to 
wait  for  the  end  game,  the  DISC  provisions 
offer  earlier  opportunities  to  avoid  any  recog- 
nition of  the  deferred  ordinary  mcome.  One 
striking  aspect  of  a  DISC  Is  that  unlike  other 
corporations,  It  need  have  no  substance.  The 
tax  law,  as  In  the  case  of  corporate  law,  has 
generaUy  recognized  the  corporate  fiction 
provided  that  the  individuals  deal  at  arm's- 
length  with  the  corporate  entity.  But  Con- 
gress, in  enactmg  the  DISC  provisions.  In- 
tended the  DISC  to  be  a  container  for  a  mere 
bookkeeping  account,  without  necessarily 
having  its  own  employees,  business  faculties, 
or  Independent  economic  justification.  The 
DISC'S  Income,  In  effect,  can  merely  be  as- 
signed to  It  In  a  transaction  that  need  have 
no  economic  substance  or  reality  so  long  as 
It  is  within  the  formula  amounts  permitted 
by  the  DISC  pricing  provisions, 

DISC    VIOLATICS     INTERNATIONAL    LAW 

Finally,  DISC  is  a  violation  of  inter- 
national agreements.  Specifically,  it  vio- 
lates the  provisions  of  GATT.  It  is  ironic 
that  our  Nation  would  have  instituted  a 
DISC  at  the  very  time  we  have  been  com- 
plaining about  export  subsidies  by  other 
countries.  The  problem  of  foreign  export 
subsidies  is  clearly  discussed  in  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Report  on 
the  Trade  Reform  Act  which  passed  the 
House  last  December  11 : 

Moreover,  the  Committee  believes  that  a 
tool,  in  addition  to  that  avaUable  In  the 
counter- vailing  duty  statute,  should  be 
avaUable  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  subsi- 
dized exports  to  the  U.S.  market,  partlciilarly 
where  the  subsidization  also  affects  sales  of 
U.S.  goods  m  third  country  markets.  Since 
the  United  States  has  tried  and  failed  re- 
peatedly In  recent  years  to  achieve  agree- 
ment on  subsidy  practices,  a  more  forceful 
approach  Is  called  for.  H.  Rept.  93-671,  p.  67. 

Your  Committee  also  believes  that  OATT 
provisions  on  tax  adjustments  In  interna- 
tional trade  should  be  revised  to  ensure  that 
they  will  be  trade  neutral.  H.  Rept.  9S-571, 
p.  67. 

Our  position  in  opposition  to  foreign 
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subsidies  has  been  eroded  by  the  crea- 
tion of  DISC.  Foreign  nations  have  filed 
complaints  with  GATT  concerning  U.S. 
violations  created  by  the  DISC  tax  loop- 
hole. 

We  know  that  Difec  is  a  tax  loophole; 
it  appears  that  it  is  not  effective  and  we 
can  be  sure  that  it  will  be  copied  or  imi- 
tated by  other  coimtries.  For  example,  in 
the  budget  message  submitted  to  the 
Canadian  Parliament  in  January,  1973. 
the  Canadian  Government  requested 
business  tax  relief  for  Canadian  indus- 
tries to  meet  competition  caused  by  for- 
eign imports,  and  in  particular,  the 
threat  of  increased  American  exports, 
which  might  result  from  DISC.  It  is 
likely  that  the  nations  of  the  world  will 
enact  a  series  of  business  tax  subsidies 
to  meet  the  imagined  or  real  impact  of 
the  American  DISC.  The  result  will  be 
that  all  our  Treasuries  wUl  suffer,  while 
a  few  individuals  receive  a  tax  bonanza. 

As  a  result  of  the  failure  of  DISC,  the 
high  level  of  American  exports  due  to  de- 
valuation, the  abuse  of  DISC  as  a  tax 
loophole,  and  its  violation  of  mtema- 
tional  law,  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation to  repeal  the  DISC  provision. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  a  copy  of  the  GAO 
letter  to  me  on  the  cost/benefit  ratio  of 

DISC: 

Comptroller  General 
OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  15,  1974. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanhc, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Vantk:  Your  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 6.  1973,  requested  that  we  conduct  a 
study  of  100  corporations  which  had  elected 
to  become  Domestic  International  Sales  Cor- 
porations (DISC'S)  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971  (Public 
Law  92-178.  dated  December  10,  1971).  You 
expressed  particular  Interest  in  a  comparison 
of  exports  by  these  firms  both  before  and 
after  they  became  DISC'S,  trends  In  their 
levels  of  exports,  and  the  Federal  revenue 
lost  as  a  result  of  their  taking  advantage  of 
the  DISC  provisions. 

After  consultation  with  your  staff,  we 
notified  tbe  Assistant  Secretary  for  Tax 
Policy,  Department  of  the  Treasury,  of  your 
request  and  asked  for  his  cooperation  In  ob- 
taining Information  necessary  to  fulfill  the 
assignment.  We  subsequently  discussed 
with  Treasury  officials  the  nat\ire  of  the  in- 
formation needed,  and  It  was  concluded  that 
no  meantngfxU  review  of  DISC'S  could  be 
made  without  access  to  tax  return  Informa- 
tion. We  were  then  told  such  tnformatlon 
could  not  be  made  avaUable.  This  refusal  vras 
later  confirmed  by  a  letter  dated  Decem- 
ber 20,  1973,  from  the  Department's  Interna- 
tional Tax  Counsel.  A  copy  of  his  letter  la 
enclosed. 

As  suggested  In  the  Department's  letter, 
we  met  with  Department  of  the  Treasury 
officials  Including  the  economist  responsible 
for  preparing  the  first  annual  report,  due 
April  15,  1974,  on  the  DISC  program.  From 
that  meetmg  we  learned  that  the  program 
is  not  considered  to  have  had  much  in- 
fiuence  toward  increcsing  UB.  exports  to 
date.  Neither  has  it  resulted  in  exporters 
lowering  their  prices  to  meet  competition. 
The  economist  pototed  out,  however,  that 
the  Impact  of  the  program  would  be  gradual 
and  would  not  be  fully  appreciated  untU  3 
to  6  years  bad  elapsed. 

Statistics  for  the  annual  report  are  being 
provided  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Servloe  and 
Department  of  CDmmerce  to  the  economist 
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In  summary  form  without  identification  of 
individual  DISC'S.  It  is  contemplated  that 
comparison  of  export  statistics  will  be  shown 
In  the  report  by  groups  of  DISC'S  layered 
according  to  the  size  of  their  asset  values. 
There  will  also  be  analyses  of  exports  ac- 
cording to  product  line.  For  example,  24 
DISC'S  exported  fertilizer  In  1972.  These  fig- 
ures wUl  be  compared  with  the  DISC'S  1971 
fertilizer  exports  and  both  year's  figures  wUl 
then  be  analyzed  and  compared  with  total 
fertilizer  exports  of  all  firms  over  the  same 
period. 

The  Impact  on  U.S.  exports  by  such  factors 
as  devaluations  of  the  dollar,  domestic  price 
controls,  and  mstances  of  higher  inflation 
rates  abroad  make  It  exceeding  difficult  to 
evaluate  the  effects  of  the  DISC  program.  In 
tfils  regard,  the  economist  acknowledged  that 
his  conclusions  In  the  annual  report  will  be 
qualified  and.  at  best,  wUl  represent  educated 
guesses. 

Because  of  our  lack  of  access  to  needed  In- 
formation, we  are  unable  to  provide  a  more 
meaningful  response  to  yovir  request. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Office  of  thb 
Sbcretary  or  the  Trxasurt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  20, 1973. 
Mr.  Victor  L.  Lowe, 

Director,  General  Government  Division,  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lowe:  Mr.  Hickman  has  asked 
me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  November  20, 
1973,  by  which  you  requested  our  coopera- 
tion m  obtaining  information  necessary  to 
study  100  corporations  which  have  elected  to 
become  Domestic  International  Sales  Cor- 
porations. 

Richard  A.  C3ordon  of  my  ofllce  bas  con- 
ferred with  representatives  of  your  office.  In- 
cluding Mr.  Thompson,  to  discuss  the  re- 
quest. I  xuiderstand  that  It  was  agreed  that 
the  best  source  of  information  would  be  the 
retiims  pied  by  the  corporations  which  have 
elected  to  be  treated  as  DISCs.  Tlie  DISC 
returns  are  income  tax  returns  and  as  such 
are  subject  to  tbe  rules  of  confldentlslity 
provided  for  by  Section  6103  of  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  As  there  is  no  spe- 
cial provision  for  allowing  OJLO.  to  in^>ect 
returns,  we  regret  that  we  cannot  aUow  such 
an  Inspection. 

The  legislation  which  included  tbe  DISC 
provisions  provided  that  the  Treasury  must 
report  annually  to  Congress  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  DISC.  Tbe  first  such  report  will 
be  filed  by  AprU  15,  1974.  It  Is  expected  that 
the  report  wiU  be  quite  detaUed.  although 
of  course  no  specific  taxpayer  will  be  dis- 
cussed. It  is  possible  that  this  report  might 
be  of  assistance  to  you  in  complying  with 
Congressman  Vanlk's  request.  Should  you  de- 
sire more  information  in  tbla  regard,  we 
would  be  pleased  to  arrange  for  your  repre- 
sentatives to  confer  v?itb  the  economists  ^lo 
are  charged  with  the  preparation  of  tbe  re- 
port. In  any  event,  we  feel  that  a  separate 
study  would  l>e  premature  as  Congressman 
Vanik  may  very  well  decide  tliat  tbe  Treas- 
ury report  wUl  make  tbe  additional  substan- 
tial expenditure  of  time  and  money  re- 
qtiired  to  conduct  a  separate  study  unneces- 
sary. 

Sincerely  yours. 

ROBBTT  J.  Patrick.  Jr.. 
IntematioruU  Tax  Couiwel. 
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THOUOHTB  ON  POOD 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or  wnooNBZM 
IN  TB*  HOITBB  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  March  27.  1974 

Bfr.  OBE7.  Ifr.  Speaker.  In  the  past 
several  months  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  public  discxuslon  about  food  in 
this  country,  and  most  of  that  thought 
has  centered  on  the  question  of  price, 
■nxere  has  been  less  thou«^t,  however, 
about  the  problem  of  quantity,  and  the 
seed  for  some  type  of  food  reserve  sys- 
tem that  win  in^ire  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  food  In  future  years  for  our  people  at 
home  and  for  those  abroad  who  need  and 
want  It. 

As  an  editorial  In  the  New  York  Times 
pointed  out  yesterday,  the  administration 
has  finally— if  belatedly— begun  to  pre- 
pare for  a  world  food  conference  to  be 
held  next  November. 

And,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  Secretary 
of  Agricultiu^  Earl  Butz,  in  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, has  at  least  put  himself  on  record 
In  favor  of  grain  and  food  reserves. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  I  disagree  with 
the  Secretary  on  almost  all  of  his  spe- 
dflcs.  I  find  totally  Inadequate,  for  exam- 
ple, his  proposal  for  an  international 
sharing  of  production,  supply,  and  stock 
Information,  but  without  any  system  of 
actual  stock  accumulations.  Information 
of  food  stocks  and  demands  is  necessary. 
Just  as  that  information  is  essential  for 
such  things  as  oH,  minerals,  and  timber. 
And  we  do  not  have  enough  of  that  kind 
of  information.  But  how  much  solace  Is 
It  to  someone  who  is  already  hungry  to 
know  there  is  a  shortage  of  food. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  support  an  inter- 
national agreement  to  establish  food  re- 
serves, and  a  series  of  mutuiUly  bene- 
flcial  international  agreements  on  other 
resources.  But  for  several  years,  at  least 
a|  far  as  food  Is  concerned,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  get  the  administration  to 
even  talk  of  reserves.  So,  the  Secretary's 
testimony  at  least  means  that  we  have 
our  foot  in  the  door.  The  question  now 
is  whether  we  have  the  capacity  to  build 
reserves  at  a  time  when  the  world  seems 
hungry  and  afflumt  enough  to  buy  all 
we  produce. 

The  Times  editorial  follows: 

Thottort  roc  Focm 

Bverythlng  routes  to  everything.  Prom 
8hortM«e  of  energy  comee  shortage  of  cheml- 
osl  fertlUsers,  produced  by  energy-intensive 
technology.  And  from  shortage  of  fertlUzer 
oomes  shortage  of  food  the  world  over. 

Whether  thtis  simpimed  or  spun  out  with 
^moate  sophlsUoatlon.  a  new  doomsday 
■oanarlo  Is  evolving.  The  question  is  whether 
the  experts'  assessments  can  be  translated 
soon  enough  into  effective  action  by  govern- 
ments to  avert— UteraUy— mass  famine. 

In  many  ways  the  slow  percepUcm  of  an 
emerging  food  crisis  bears  a  disturbing  simi- 
larity to  the  equaUy  stow  peroeptlons  of  the 
raergy  crlsU  several  yean  ago:  the  warnings 
of  a  few  jnopbets  la  the  field  going  unheeded 
tuitO  serloas  hanlahlps  hit.  the  lack  of  a 
•enae  of  urgency  for  nations  to  wta*  together 
to  aUavlate  what  wlU  surely  become  an  acuta 
and  common  problem  across  national 
frontiers. 

When  pressures  on  prices  and  suppUes  of 
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basic  food-stuffs,  notably  grains  and  sugar, 
are  added  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  weath- 
er, the  result  for  pa|>ulous.  less  developed 
countries  Is  obvious.  The  problem  Is  meet 
dramatic,  though  far  from  unique.  In  TruHn 
The  World  Bank  estimated  recently  that  In- 
stead of  the  8elf-8\iff|clency  In  food  which 
could  be  foreseen  only  three  years  ago,  India 
wUl  have  to  Import  over  ten  million  tons  of 
grain  in  the  next  five  years,  and  will  need 
an  unanticipated  $12  bUllon  In  foreign  aid  to 
pay  the  bUl. 

It  Is  one  thing  for  cansumers  In  the  United 
States  and  other  rich  countries  to  absorb  a 
rise  In  expenditure  oa  food,  and  quite  an- 
other for  a  bUIlon  or  so  people  who  alrectdy 
spend  80  per  cent  of  their  paltry  Incomes  on 
the  food  they  need  to  keep  them  alive. 

Paying  for  basic  foodstuffs  Is  only  the  start 
of  the  problem;  the  bigger  question  Is  wheth- 
er the  wcwld  can  actually  produce  enough  to 
meet  the  anticipated  (temand.  As  In  so  many 
resource  problems,  the  trade  offs  are  agonlz- 
li:g.  It  has  been  estimated  that  one  acre's 
corn  production  requires  the  energy  equiva- 
lent of  88  gallons  of  gasoline.  Affluent  Ameri- 
cans could  soon  be  faoed  with  the  choice  of 
consiunlng  energy  on  highways  and  In  air- 
condltloned  rooms,  or  permitting  the  pro- 
duction of  food  to  feed  whole  populations  In 
Africa  and  Asia. 

After  months  of  foot-dragging,  the  United 
States  Is  finally  taktag  the  lead  in  preparing 
for  a  world  food  conference  to  be  held  In 
Rome  next  November.  One  of  the  first  tasks. 
In  the  American  view.  Is  to  build  up  a  more 
reliable  system  of  food  stockpiles  so  that  one 
or  two  bad  harvests  In  the  larger  grain  pro- 
ducing countries  wlU  not  create  critical 
shortages.  But  after  yaars  of  surplus  condi- 
tions, demand  is  already  pressing  against 
production  capacity,  laavlng  Uttlo  scope  for 
building  reserves  against  future  needs. 

It  took  years  for  soverelgn-mlnded  govern- 
ments to  understand  the  need  for  Joint  plan- 
ning and  Ingenuity  in  providing  energy — and 
even  now  the  pace  of  progress  In  this  direc- 
tion Inspires  something  less  than  awe.  Simi- 
lar delay  on  the  related  and  equaUy  urgent 
matter  of  organizing  world  food  production 
wUl  surely  take  a  traglo  toll  In  himian  life. 
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HOOSIER  HYSTERIA 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or    IKOtANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  ItEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28,  1974 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hoosier 
hysteria  reigned  In  my  district  this  past 
week  as  Northrop  High  School  brought 
the  State  basketball  championship 
trophy  home  to  Port  Wayne  for  the  first 
time  in  16  years. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
would  agree  that  nowhere  is  high  school 
basketball  played  with  more  determina- 
tion than  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  nor 
followed  by  more  dedicated  fans. 

Winning  a  State  basketball  champion- 
ship in  Indiana  is  the  dream  of  every 
player,  coach,  and  fan.  The  feat  seems 
all  the  more  incredible  when  one  con- 
siders this  is  only  the  third  year  the  new 
Northrop  High  School  has  fielded  a  team. 

I  have  already  sent  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  tetim  and  to  Coach  Bob  Dille, 
but  I  would  like  to  have  Inserted  Into 
the  Congressional  Record  the  names  of 
the  boys  who  brought  such  an  honor  to 
their  school  and  to  my  part  of  Indiana. 

Seniors  on  the  team  were  Tom  Mad- 


den, Tony  Casso,  Neal  Putt.  Craig  Klein 
Dennis  Hetrick,  Walter  Jordan.  Mark 
Predricks,  and  Mike  Muff.  Juniors  were 
Willie  Spencer,  Mike  Suttle,  James  Wim- 
bley,  and. Maurice  Drinks. 

These  boys  put  together  an  impressive 
28  to  1  record  for  the  season,  a  record 
that  will  long  be  remembered  throughout 
the  State. 

High  school  sports  competition  has 
helped  make  this  country  great,  and  this 
team  must  now  be  counted  among  the 
best  in  that  traditloti. 


BAN  THE  HANDOUN— XXXVn 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1974 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Rich- 
ardson Tex.,  an  ll-year-old  boy  commit- 
ted four  irrational  acts  of  murder,  shoot- 
ing his  entire  family,  and  then  taking  his 
own  life.  This  tragfc  case  speaks  for 
itself. 

Congress  must  act  and  act  quickly  to 
get  the  handguns  out  of  the  home,  and 
out  of  the  hands  of  all  but  the  police  and 
military. 

The  appended  article  appeared  in  the 
March  26  edition  of  the  New  York  Post: 
BoT.  11,  Slats  Vamilt,  Sklf 
Richardson,  Txx. — Police  say  tm  11-year- 
old  boy  apparently  kUled  his  parents  and 
sister  and  then  killed  himself. 

The  four  shooting  vlfltlms  were  Robert  L. 
Nlckols,  47,  editor  of  a  trade  publication;  his 
wife,  Jeannle,  61;  their  daughter,  Debra,  12; 
and  their  son  Kevin,  11. 

"It's  really  strange,"  said  a  police  sergeant. 
"We  dont  have  a  motive  of  any  kind.  Neigh- 
bors all  say  the  boy  was  highly  Intelligent." 
Condition  of  the  bodies,  the  sergeant  said, 
indicated  all  four  persons  had  been  dead 
three  or  f  oiw  days. 
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11500  BANANAS  OH  PIKE'S  PEAK 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OP   CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RtPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  Match  28.  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion urgently  needs  more  coal  to  meet  its 
energy  load  growth.  "iTie  Nation's  policy 
is  to  shift  the  energy  load  from  petro- 
leum to  coal. 

Yet,  H.R.  11500  would  essentially  abol- 
ish surface  coal  mining  operations  un- 
der the  pretext  of  regulating  them. 

The  bill  combines  ^aborate  new  min- 
ing permit  systems  with  next- to-impos- 
sible reclamation  reqidrements  which  no 
State  now  has.  It  factors  in  delays  of 
months  and  even  yearB  before  new  mines 
can  be  opened. 

With  a  well  c(»iceived  surface  mining 
regulation  measure  yon  can  have  coal 
and  respect  for  the  environment,  too. 
With  H.R.  11500,  when  the  lights  go  out 
you  could  call  on  Congress,  but  not  on 
coal. 

That  makes  about  as  much  sense  as 
trying  to  grow  bananas  on  Pike's  Peak. 


March  29,  1974 
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HON.  WmJAM  S.  MAILLIARD 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   NKW   JKSSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  my  distinguished 
colleague.   Hon.   William   S.   MaiUlard. 


has  receiyed  an  iwolntment  as  the 
Permanent  Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Bill  and  I  have  been  fellow  rep- 
resentatives In  the  House  for  over  2 
decades  now,  and  I  as  well  as  many  other 
Members  of  both  parties  will  miss  his 
legislative  acumen  as  we  strugsAe  with 
the  difQcult  problems  that  lie  ahead.  But 
it  is  this  same  diplomatic  skill  he  is  tak- 
ing, coupled  with  his  long  experience  In 


international  affairs,  that  will  enable 
Bill  to  gain  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
his  new  Pan-American  colleagues.  I  am 
confident,  therefore,  that  he  will  meet 
this  new  challenge  with  the  same  degree 
of  accomplishment  that  he  now  leaves  In 
the  House.  And  so,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late and  wish  the  best  of  luck  to  Bill  In 
his  new  role  of  representing  the  United 
States  in  this  important  hemispheric 
organization. 


SENATE—Fridai^,  March  29, 1974 


"nie  Senate  met  at  10:45  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  Jennings  Randolph,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 


PRATES 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJ).,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God,  whose  love  is  unfailing 
and  embraces  all  Thy  children,  in  rever- 
ent mood  and  with  thankful  hearts,  we 
pause  in  the  sacrament  of  memory  to 
honor  the  men  and  women  living  and 
departed,  who  when  called  to  the  Armed 
Forces,  responded  with  youthful  energy 
and  sacrificial  devotion,  to  fulfill  the  mis- 
sion of  this  Nation  in  the  world.  Forgive 
us  for  any  indifference,  carelessness,  or 
callousness  for  those  whose  hearts  and 
minds  and  bodies  bear  the  scars  of  battle 
in  faraway  Vietnam. 

Oive  comfort  and  courage  to  those 
families  whose  sons  and  brothers  have 
not  returned.  May  we  have  loving  hearts 
and  generous  treasuries  for  all  who  need 
help  and  healing. 

May  the  people  in  the  lands  where  they 
fought  live  in  peace  and  freedom. 

With  clean  hands  and  pure  hearts, 
with  malice  towsu-d  none,  with  charity 
toward  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as 
God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  may  we 
finish  the  work,  bind  up  the  Nation's 
wounds,  care  for  all  who  need  our  care, 
and  do  all  which  may  achieve  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and 
with  all  nations. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 

(Mr.  EUSTLANB). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
read  the  foUowing  letter: 

UJS.  Sbnats. 
PaasmiNT  pbo  tsmpobx. 
Waahinffton.  DX3..  March  29.  X974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  tb»  Sen- 
ate on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Bon.  JBr- 
NING8  Randolph,  b  Senator  from  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  to  perform  the  dntlea  of 
the  Chair  during  my  abaenoe. 

Jamxb  O.  EsaxuuiD, 
PTetident  pro  tttnpore, 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

HJt.  69.  An  act  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Sducatlon  Act 
of  1966,  and  fcH'  other  purpoaee;  and 

HJl.  12412.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorlae  an  ap- 
propriation to  provide  disaster  reUef ,  reha- 
bilitation, and  reconstruction  assistance  to 
Pakistan.  Nicaragua,  and  the  SaheUan  na- 
tions of  Africa. 


HOUSE  BUSL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  12412)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  au- 
thorize an  appropriation  to  provide  dis- 
aster relief,  rehabilitation,  and  recon- 
struction assistance  to  Pakistan,  Nica- 
ragua, and  the  Sahelian  nations  of  Af- 
rica, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Thursday,  March  28, 
1974.  be  approved. 

■nie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

"Hie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  &fr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
n(Hninations  idaced  on  the  Secretary's 
desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomlnatlonB 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk  wUl  be 
stated. 


NAUONAL    OCEANIC    AND    ATMOS- 
PHERIC ADMINISTRATION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  sundry  nominations  in  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, which  had  been  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
guest  that  the  President  be  notified  of 
the  confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  seek  rec- 
ognition?  

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  seek  recognition, 
Mr.  President. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (.IXi. 
Pastors)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Pastors  made 
at  this  point  on  the  introduction  of 
S.  3271,  to  establish  a  Joint  committee 
on  energy,  are  printed  later  in  the 
Record  xmder  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  wants  additional  time,  he  may 
have  it. 


DEVELOPMENT    OF   DOMESTIC 
NATURAL    RESOURCES 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  results 
of  this  week's  bidding  by  oil  companies 
to  drill  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
in  search  for  oil  and  gas.  A  record  $6.46 
billion  was  offered  for  the  leases  at  this 
one  sale.  As  there  are  to  be  two  more 
lease  sales  this  year,  the  total  to  be  paid 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  from  this  source 
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alone  could  exceed  $18  billion.  I  make 
no  prediction  as  to  what  this  total  will  be, 
but  I  would  remind  my  colleagues  of 
several  related  points. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  are  moving  for- 
ward In  the  development  of  our  domestic 
natural  resources.  As  I  have  stated  many 
times  on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber,  this 
Nation  cannot  continue  to  be  dependent 
on  foreign  powers  for  its  energy  require- 
ments if  it  is  to  be  a  world  power. 

The  recent  blackmail  by  the  Arab 
States  created  an  impoisslble  situation 
and  one  which  I,  as  one  Senator,  will 
not  tolerate, 

We  must  continue  this  effort  and  de- 
velop our  own  energy  fuels. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 
again  bring  to  your  attention  a  bill  I  in- 
troduced on  November  IS  of  last  year  for 
myself.  Senator  Bakzr.  and  Senator 
Bastlxtt.  ThlsblU.  S.  2694.  would  create 
an  Energy  R^^Hgch.  Development,  and 
Demonstration  Trust  Fund  to  provide 
adequate  f  imdlng  over  a  sustained  period 
to  give  us  the  best  possible  chance  to  con- 
vert our  available  natural  resources  to 
usable  energy  fuels.  This  fimd  would  be 
supported  at  the  rate  of  $2  billion  per 
year,  and  the  moneys  would  be  obtained 
from  these  OC8  leases.  1  do  not  want  to 
repeat  my  statement  here,  but  I  would  be 
happy  to  provide  you  with  a  copy,  should 
you  desire. 

A  third  point  I  would  add  is  that  leases 
on  the  OC8,  which  were  selling  for  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  few  months  ago  are 
now  being  sold  for  billions  of  dollars.  This 
will  result  in  higher  cost  for  production, 
and  these  costs  must  be  paid.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  all  costs  must  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer,  but  I  do  think  we  must 
recognize  that  our  fight  to  regain  our 
energy  fuel  Independence  will  be  costly. 
But,  then,  independence  is  always  cost- 
ly. No  nation  knows  this  better  than  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  we  have 
billions  of  dollars  for  research  and  devel- 
opment but  not  1  cent  for  blackmail. 

Again  I  say  that  I  should  like  to  think 
that  by  reorganizing  committees  of  Con- 
gress, we  might  be  able  to  produce  more 
fuel  In  the  United  States,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  do  it.  The  answer  is 
a  long-range,  sustained  research  smd  de- 
velopment energy  program  on  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  can  depend. 
(The  remarks  Senator  Cook  made  at 
this  point  on  the  introduction  of  S.  3272, 
to  establish  agrlcultmttl  service  centers, 
are  printed  later  In  the  Rkord  under 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 


UJB.  SOVEREIONTY  AND  JURISDIC- 
TION OVER  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


Mr.  THDRMOMD.  Mr.  Preaddent.  on 
behalf  of  the  dlsttngniahed  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  MoClkllak) 
and  myself,  and  Mr.  Aluh,  Bfr.  TDwxr, 
Mr.  Haut  F.  Btko,  Ja.,  Mr.  BainnTT,  Mr. 
DoLK.  Mr.  Hklms.  Mr.  Goldwaibb,  Mr. 


Cotton,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Ham- 
SKN,  Mr.  Panwin,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  McCLtmE.  ^&.  Doicenici,  Mr. 
Babtlett,  Mr.  Gxtrney,  Mr.  Haetke,  Mr. 
Buckley,  Mr.  McInttrb.  Mr.  William  L. 
Scorr,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mi*.  Hollings,  Mr. 
HausKA,  Mr.  Courtis,  Mr.  Douinick,  and 
Mr.  Beall,  I  submit  a  Senate  resolution 
in  support  of  continued  undiluted  U.S. 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over  the 
U.S. -owned  Canal  Zone  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  and 
certain  statements  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THtJRMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
by  now  well  known  that  the  U.S.  CJov- 
emment  is  negotiating  with  the  Republic 
of  Panama  for  the  surrender  of  our  sov- 
ereignty and  jurisdiction  over  the  Canal 
Zone.  On  February  7,  1974,  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  signed  in  Panama  "Joint 
Statement  of  Principles"  for  negotiating 
a  new  treaty.  In  due  time  I  will  analyze 
these  principles  more  fully,  but  suffice  it 
to  say  for  the  present  that  the  so-called 
principles  no  only  contemplate  the  trans- 
fer of  our  sovereignty,  but  are  so  worded 
that  there  is  an  implicit  suggestion  that 
the  Canal  Zone  is  already  Panamanian 
territory  and  the  only  question  involved 
is  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction. 

For  example,  principle  No.  4  begins : 
The   Panamanian   terrttory   in   whlcb   the 
canal  Is  situated  shall  be  retvtrned  to  the  Jur- 
Isdictlon  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

This  is  an  utterly  false  statement. 

No  part  of  the  canal  is  situated  in  the 
Panamanian  territory.  If  that  were  in- 
deed the  case,  then  there  might  be  some 
question  of  justice  involved  in  renegotia- 
tion of  the  treaty  and  the  elimination  of 
the  concept  of  perpetuity;  however,  that 
is  emphatically  not  the  case. 

The  Canal  Zone  was  obtained  both 
through  treaty  and  purchase  of  all  the 
lands  in  fee  simple.  It  is  the  most  expen- 
sive territorial  acqulsitioD  of  the  United 
States.  The  only  interest  that  remains  to 
Panama  is  the  so-called  titular  sover- 
eignty, which  is  merely  a  legal  way  of 
saying  that  if  we  should  ever  give  up  the 
territory,  It  would  revert  to  Panama,  and 
not  to  some  other  coimtry,  such  as  Co- 
lombia, or  to  some  international  entity. 
Panama  is  in  the  same  position  as  that  of 
a  residuary  legatee.  She  has  no  claim  to 
the  territory  involved  imless  all  the  other 
claims  have  been  vacated. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  paid  $163,718,- 
571  for  the  land,  rights,  and  titles  to  the 
Canal  Company  and  the  Canal  Zone. 
None  of  these  rights  is  held  by  lease,  or 
by  dispensation  from  Panama.  By  con- 
trast, the  most  that  th»  United  States 
has  paid  for  other  territorial  purchases 
is  $15  million,  a  sum  that  was  paid  for 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  In  1803,  and  for 
the  Mexican  Cession  in  1848.  In  all,  if  we 
add  aU  costs  that  we  have  inciu-red,  in- 
cluding defense,  we  have  invested  nearly 
$6  billion  In  the  canal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  list  of  the  major  territorial  acqui- 
sitloos  of  the  United  SteXea  and  a  break- 
down of  costs  In  the  Canal  Zone  purchase 
be  printed  in  the  Rscoro  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Majob  TERarroRiAi.  Acquisitions  of  thb 
United  Stages 

1803  Louisiana  Purchase__. $15,000,000 

1821  Florida  Purchase 6,  674]  000 

1848  Mexican  Cession  Inc.  Call- 

fomla 16,  000.  000 

1853  Gadsen  Purchase 10,000,000 

1867  Alaska  Purchase . 7,200,000 

1904  Canal  Zone 163,  718!  671 

BREAKDOWN  OF  CANAL  ZONE  PtTBCHASE 

Republic  of  Panama: 

Original      payment,       1904 

( 1903  treaty) ....     $io,  000. 000 

Annuity,     1913-1973     (1903, 

1936.  1966  treaties) 48. 300, 000 

Property  transfers: 
Property  in  Panama  City 

and  Colon    (1943)...,__       11,769,966 
Water  system  In  Panana 

City  and  Colon 669,226 

1955  treaty  transfers.  ___.       22,  260,  500 


Subtotal,  Panama (93.989.682) 

Colombia    (1922) 25,000,000 

Compagnle  Nouvelle  du  Ca- 
nal de  Panama  (1904)._.  40,000,000 
Private    titles,    stocks,    atid 

claims   ,..  4,728,889 


Total 


— — i-     163,  718,  517 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr!  President,  for 
this  reason  it  is  very  disturbing  when  the 
Secretary  of  State  implicitly  agrees,  even 
before  the  negotiations  begin  in  earnest, 
that  the  territory  in  question  is  already 
Panamanian  territory.  The  Spooner  Act 
of  1902  authorized  the  President  to  nego- 
tiate for  perpetual  control  of  the  lands 
necessary  to  build  the  oanal,  and  it  is 
upon  that  basis  that  the  1003  Hay-Bimau 
Varllla  Treaty  was  concluded. 

Title  2,  section  2  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Code  authorizes  the  President  to  acquire 
additional  land,  by  treaty,  from  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  which  he  deems  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance,  operation, 
sanitation,  or  protection  of  the  canal 
and  the  Canal  Zone.  It  also  authorizes 
the  President  to  exchange  such  lands  by 
treaty,  but  it  nowhere  authorizes  the 
President  to  cede  the  territory  so  ac- 
quired. 

For  this  reason,  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the  other 
Senators  whose  names  I  mentioned  and 
I  are  asking  the  Senate  to  take  a  close 
look  at  the  underlying  assumptions  of 
the  present  negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Joint  State- 
ment of  Principles  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment backgroimder  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  I»resident,  these 
negotiations  fly  in  the  fice  of  congres- 
sional pren^ative.  They  are  imprudent 
in  themselves,  as  I  have  often  pointed  out 
on  this  floor;  but  they  are  proceeding 
without  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
Canal  Zone  Is  territory  of  the  United 
States  for  which  the  Ctongress  is  the  geo- 
eral  legislature.  The  Canal  Zone  Code 
was  enacted  by  Congresa  as  well  as  the 
Federal  district  court  wUch  sits  in  Bal- 
boa, Canal  Zone.  The  dftmefitic  lam  of 
the  United  States  havQ  effect  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  I  have  a  list  of  some  of  the 
more  recoit  such  dcmxestlc  enactments 
which  m)ply  in  the  zcme. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  General  Laws  of  the 
United  States  having  effect  in  the  Canal 
2jone  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  Oi'FlCEK.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  other  Senators  who  are  joining  in 
this  resolution  and  I  are  therefore  pro- 
posing a  Senate  resolution  that  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  should  maintain  and 
protect  its  sovereign  rights  and  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  canal  and  zone,  and  should 
in  no  way  cede,  dilute,  forfeit,  negotiate, 
or  transfer  any  of  these  sovereign  rights, 
power,  authority,  jurisdiction,  territory, 
or  property.  We  invite  the  attention  of 
other  Senators  to  this  resolution,  and  ask 
them  to  join  as  cosponsors. 
EzHiBrr  1 

S.  Res.  301 

In  support  of  continued  undiluted  United 
States  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction  over  the 
United  States-owned  Canal  Zone  on  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama. 

Whereas  United  States  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives are  presently  engaged  in  negotia- 
tions with  representatives  of  the  de  facto 
Revolutionary  Government  of  Panama,  vmder 
a  declared  purpose  to  surrender  to  P^nauna, 
now  or  on  some  futiire  date.  United  States 
sovereign  rights  and  treaty  obligations,  as 
defined  below,  to  maintain,  operate,  protect, 
and  otherwise  govern  the  United  States- 
owned  canal  and  Its  protective  frame  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  herein  designated  as  the  "canal" 
and  the  "zone",  respectively,  situated  within 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  and 

Whereas  title  to  and  ownership  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  under  the  right  "In  perpetuity" 
to  exercise  sovereign  control  thereof,  were 
vested  absolutely  in  the  United  States  and 
recognized  to  have  been  so  vested  In  certain 
solemnly  ratified  treaties  by  the  United 
3tates  with  Great  Britain,  Panama,  and 
(Xilombla,  to  wit — 

(1)  The  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
under  which  the  United  States  adopted  the 
principles  of  the  Convention  of  Constantino- 
ple of  1888  as  the  rules  for  operation,  regu- 
lation, and  management  of  the  canal;  and 

(2)  The  Hay-Bunau-Varllla  Treaty  of  1903 
between  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
United  States,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  granted  fuU  sovereign 
rights,  power,  and  authority  in  perpetuity  to 
the  United  States  over  the  zone  for  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  operation,  sanita- 
tion, and  protection  of  the  canal  to  the  »ntlre 
exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  the  Republic  of 
Panama  of  any  such  sovereign  rights,  power, 
or  authority:  and 

(3)  The  Thomson-Urrutla  Treaty  of  April 
6,  1914,  proclaimed  March  30,  1922,  be- 
tween the  Republic  of  Colombia  and  the 
United  States,  under  which  the  Republic  of 
Colombia  recognized  that  the  title  to  the  can- 
nal  and  the  Panama  Railroad  Is  vested  "en- 
tirely and  absolutely"  In  the  United  States 
which  treaty  granted  important  rights  in  the 
use  of  the  canal  and  railroad  to  Colombia; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  in  addition  to 
having  so  acquired  title  to  and  ownership 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  purchased  all  privately 
owned  land  property  In  the  zone,  from  indi- 
vidual owners,  making  the  zone  the  most 
costly  United  States  territorial  possession; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  since  1903  has 
continuously  occupied  and  exercised  soverlgn 
control  over  the  zone,  constructed  the  canal, 
and,  since  1914,  for  a  period  of  sixty  years. 


operated  the  canal  In  a  highly  eflttclent  man- 
ner without  interruption,  under  the  terms  of 
the  above  mentioned  treaties  thereby  honor- 
ing their  obligations,  at  reasonable  toll  rates 
to  the  ships  of  aU  nations  without  discrim- 
ination; and 

Whereas  from  1904  through  June  30.  1971, 
the  United  States  made  a  total  investment  in 
the  canal,  including  defense,  at  a  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  of  over  $5,695.- 
745,000;  and 

Whereas  Panama  has,  under  the  terms  of 
the  1903  treaty  and  the  1936  and  1955  revi- 
sions thereof,  been  adequately  compensated 
for  the  rights  it  granted  to  the  United  States, 
m  such  significantly  beneflcal  manner  that 
said  compensation  and  correlated  benefits 
has  constituted  the  major  portion  of  the 
economy  of  Panam.a  giving  it  the  highest  per 
capita  income  In  tOl  of  Central  America;  and 

Whereas  the  canal  is  of  vital  and  impera- 
tive importance  to  hemispheric  defense  and 
to  the  seciu-lty  of  the  United  States  and 
Panama;  and 

Whereas  approximately  seventy  per  centum 
of  canal  traffic  either  originates  or  terminates 
In  United  States  ports,  making  the  continued 
operation  of  the  canal  by  the  United  States 
vital  to  its  economy;  and 

Whereas  the  present  negotiations,  and  a 
recently  disclosed  statement  of  "principles 
of  agreement"  by  our  treaty  negotiator.  Am- 
bassador Ellsworth  Bunker,  and  Panamanian 
Foreign  Minister  Juan  Tack,  Panama  treaty 
negotiator,  constitute  a  clear  end  present 
danger  to  hemispheric  security  and  the  suc- 
cessfiil  operation  of  the  canal  by  the  United 
States  under  its  treaty  obligations;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, on  February  2,  1960,  adopted 
H.  Con.  Res.  459.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  re- 
afflnning  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
over  the  zone  territory  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  to 
twelve,  thus  demonstrating  the  firm  deter- 
mination of  ova  people  that  the  United 
States  maintain  Its  indispensable  sovereignty 
and  Jvirisdlctlon  over  the  canal  and  the  zone; 
and 

Whereas  under  article  IV.  section  3.  clause 
2  of  the  United  States  Constitiitlon.  the 
power  to  dispose  of  territory  or  other  property 
of  the  United  States  is  specifically  vested  in 
the  Congress,  which  Includes  the  House  of 
Representatives:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that — 

(1)  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  maintain  and  protect  its  sovereign 
rights  and  Jurisdiction  over  the  canal  and 
zone,  and  should  In  no  way  cede.  dUute,  for- 
feit, negotiate,  or  transfer  any  of  these  sover- 
eign rights,  power,  authority.  Jurisdiction, 
territory,  or  property  that  are  indispensably 
nefessary  for  the  protection  and  security  of 
the  United  States  and  the  entire  Western 
ji««nlsphere;  and 

(2)  That  there  be  no  relinquishment  or 
surrender  of  any  presently  vested  United 
States  sovereign  right,  power,  or  authority  or 
property,  tangible  or  Intangible,  except  by 
treaty  authorized  by  the  Congress  and  duly 
ratified  by  the  United  States:  and 

(3)  That  there  be  no  recession  to  Panama, 
r>r  other  divestiture  of  any  United  States 
owned  property,  tangible  or  intangible,  with- 
out prior  authorization  by  the  Oongretjs 
(House  and  Senate) ,  as  provided  In  article  IV, 
section  3.  clause  2  of  the  United  States 
Constitution. 


[News  Release,  Department  of  State. 
Feb.  7, 1974] 
United  States,  Panama  Agkee  on  Principles 
FOE  Canal  Negotiations 
The  Statement  of  Principles  signed  today 
by  Secretary  of  State  Klwringer  and  Foreign 
Minister  Tack  of  Panama  opens  a  new  phase 
in    the    negotiations    between    the    United 
States    and    Panama    on    a    modem    canal 
treaty. 
In    September    1973    Secretary    Kissinger 


charged  Ambassador  at  Large  Ellsworth 
Bunker  with  renewing  discussions  with  Pan- 
amanian officials  for  the  purpose  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  common  approach  to  future  treaty 
negotiations.  Ambassador  Bunker  visited 
Panama  November  26  to  December  3,  1973 
and  aigaln  on  January  6  and  7,  1974  to  dis- 
cuss with  Panamanian  Foreign  Minister  Tack 
general  principles  upon  which  a  new  treaty 
might  be  based.  These  discussions  have  re- 
sulted In  the  Statement  of  Principles  of 
February  7. 

The  principles  will  serve  as  guidelines  for 
the  next  round  of  treaty  talks  which  are 
exi>ected  to  get  under  way  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  principles  are  general  In  character 
and  do  not  address  the  many  specific  Issues 
Involved  in  defining  the  new  treaty  arrange- 
ment. These  remain  to  be  negotiated. 

The  United  States  welcomes  the  agreement 
on  principles  as  a  demonstration  of  how  two 
countries  with  shared  purposes  can  reach  an 
understanding  which  fairly  balances  their 
Interests,  rights,  and  obligations. 

Following  Is  the  text  of  the  Joint  State- 
ment and  a  background  pa^er  on  the  status 
of  the  Panama  Canal  treaty  negotiations. 

Joint  Statement  bt  the  Honoeable  Henbt 
A.  KiBsiNOES,  Secketabt  of  State  or  the 
United  States  or  America,  and  His  Excel- 
LENCT  Juan  Antonio  Tack,   Minister   or 
Foreign  Ajtaixs  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama, ON  Fkbbttart  7.  1974  at  Panama 
The   United   States   of   America  and   the 
Republic  of  Panama  have  been  engaged  In 
negotiations   to   conclude   an   entirely   new 
treaty  respecting  the  Panama  Canal,  nego- 
tiations which  were  made  possible  by  the 
Joint  Declaration  between  the  two  countries 
of  April  3,  1964.  agreed  to  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Permanent  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  acting  provlslanaUy 
as  the  (5rgan  of  Consultation.  The  new  treaty 
would  abrogate  the  treaty  existing  since  1903 
and  Its  subsequent  amendments,  establish- 
ing the  necessary  conditions  for  a  modem 
relationship  between  the  two  countries  based 
on  the  most  profound  mutual  respect. 

Since  the  end  of  last  November,  the  au- 
thorized representatives  of  the  two  govern- 
ments have  been  holding  important  con- 
versations which  have  permitted  agreement 
to  be  reached  on  a  set  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  will  serve  to  guide  the  negoti- 
ators In  the  effort  to  conclude  a  Just  and 
equitable  treaty  eliminating,  once  and  for 
all.  the  causes  of  conflict  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  principles  to  which  we  have  agreed, 
on  behalf  of  our  respective  governments, 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  treaty  of  1903  and  its  amendments 
will  be  abrogated  by  the  conclusion  of  an 
entirely  new  mteroceanlc  canal  treaty. 

2.  The  concept  of  perpetuity  will  be  elim- 
inated. Tbe  new  treaty  concerning  the  lock 
canal  shall  have  a  fixed  termination  date. 

3.  Termination  of  United  States  Jurisdic- 
tion over  Panamanian  territory  shall  take 
place  promptly  In  accordance  with  terms 
specified  In  the  treaty. 

4.  The  Panamanian  territory  In  which  the 
canal  Is  situated  shall  be  returned  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The 
Republic  of  Panama,  In  Its  capacity  as  ter- 
ritorial sovereign,  shall  grant  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  the  duration  of  the 
new  interoceanlc  canal  treaty  and  In  accord- 
ance with  what  that  treaty  states,  the  right 
to  use  the  lands,  waters,  and  airspace  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance, protection  and  defense  of  the  canal 
and  the  transit  of  ships. 

5.  The  Republic  of  Panama  shall  have  a 
Just  and  equitable  share  of  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  operation  of  the  canal  In  Its 
territory.  It  Is  recognized  that  the  geo- 
graphic position  of  its  territory  canstltutes 
the  principal  resource  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

6.  The  Republic  of  Panama  shall  partici- 
pate In  the  administrpVlon  of  the  canal,  in 
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accordance  with  a  procedure  to  be  agreed 
upon  In  the  treaty.  The  treaty  shall  also  pro- 
vide that  Panama  wUl  aasume  total  responsi- 
bility for  the  operation  of  the  canal  upon 
the  termination  of  the  treaty.  The  Republic 
of  Panama  shall  grant  to  the  United  States  of 
America  the  rights  necessary  to  regxilate  the 
transit  of  ships  through  the  canal,  to  oper- 
ate, maintain,  protect  and  defend  the  canal, 
and  to  undertake  any  other  specific  activity 
related  to  thoee  ends,  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
In  the  treaty.  ^ 

7.  The  Republic  of  Panama  shall  partici- 
pate with  the  United  States  of  America  In 
the  protection  and  defense  of  the  canal  In 
accordance  with  what  Is  agreed  upon  In  the 
new  treaty. 

8.  The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  recognising  the  Impor- 
tant servloea  rendered  by  the  Interoceanlc 
Panama  Canal  to  International  maritime 
trafflc,  and  bearing  In  mind  the  possibility 
that  the  present  canal  ooxOA  become  inade- 
quate for  said  trafllc,  ahaU  agree  bilaterally 
on  provisions  for  new  projects  which  will  en- 
large canal  omwclty.  Such  provisions  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  new  treaty  in  accord  with 
the  concepts  estabUahed  in  principle  2. 

BACKCBOXntO  AMD  BTATCB  OF  THX  PaMAICA 
CAMAI.  TKXATT  NEOOTIATIOira 

The  xmited  States  and  Panama  are  cur- 
rently involved  in  negotiations  for  a  new 
treaty  to  replace  the  Treaty  of  1003  relating 
to  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  that  treaty  Panama  granted  to  the 
United  States— In  perpetuity — the  use  of  a 
lO-mlle  wide  aone  of  Panamanian  territory 
for  the  "construction,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion and  protection"  of  a  canal,  as  well  as 
all  the  rights,  power  and  authority  within 
that  aone  which  the  United  States  would 
"poaseas  if  it  were  the  sovereign."  The  very 
favorable  treaty  for  the  United  States  was  the 
major  reason  for  Its  decision  to  build  the 
canal  in  Panama  rather  than  In  Nicaragua  as 
initially  plarmed. 

VALUX  or  CANAL 

Since  its  opening  In  1914.  the  canal  has 
provided  benefits  to  the  United  States,  to 
Panama,  and  to  the  world  without  any  in- 
crease In  toll  rates.  The  first  increase  (19.7% 
effective  July  1,  1974)  has  recently  been 
proposed  by  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
because  of  current  and  projected  losses  due 
to  recent  Increases  In  operating  costs.  In 
fiscal  year  1973  the  company  sustained  a  net 
operating  loss  of  more  than  $1  million. 

Some  70  percent  of  the  tonnage  through 
the  canal  in  recent  years  has  either  origi- 
nated In,  or  been  destined  for,  the  United 
States.  That  tonnage  has  represented  about 
16  percent  of  the  total  of  U.S.  export  and 
import  tonnages.  The  proportions  of  exports 
and  Imports  which  move  throiigh  the  canal 
to  and  from  the  LaUn  American  oountlres 
bordering  upon  the  Caribbean  and  the  Pa- 
cific, however,  greatly  exceed  the  VJB.  propor- 
tion of  16  percent. 

The  canal  has  also  served  Panama  well. 
Panama's  position  in  the  world  is.  in  large 
measure,  the  result  of  the  existence  of  the 
canal  in  its  territory.  More  than  40  per  cent 
of  Panama's  foreign  exchange  earnings,  and 
nearly  one- third  of  its  gross  national  prod- 
uct, are  directly  or  Indirectly  attributable  to 
the  presence  of  the  canal. 

PANAUAMIAM  TtXATT  CONCKBirs 

Panama  has  l>een  dissatisfied  with  the 
treaty  for  many  years.  Part  of  this  dissatis- 
faction has  derived  from  Panama's  views  of 
two  aspects  of  the  negotiatton  of  the  Treaty 
of  1003:  (1)  that  Panama's  dependence  upon 
the  United  States  to  protect  Its  new-found 
independence  firom  Colombia  placed  It  in  a 
position  in  which  it  felt  that  it  had  to  ac- 
cede to  UJ3.  desires  respecting  the  content 
of  the  treaty:  and  (3)  that  Panama's  princi- 
pal negotiator  was  a  Rrenehman  who  stood  to 


benefit  considerably  if  the  United  States 
purchased  the  private  French  concession  to 
build  a  trans-lsthmlan  canal. 

Over  the  years,  Panama  has  also  charged 
that  the  United  States  has  unilaterally  Inter- 
preted the  treaty  to  Panama's  disadvantage, 
and  given  Panama  an  Inadequate  share  of 
the  benefits  from  the  operation  of  the  water- 
way. Even  more  objectionable  In  Panama's 
view  are  the  provisions  In  the  Treaty  of  1903 
which  give  governmental  Jurisdiction  within 
a  portion  of  Panamanian  tarrltory  to  a  for- 
eign power  in  perpetuity. 

The  United  States  has  responded  sympa- 
thetically to  some  of  these  Panamanian  con- 
cerns. In  1905  it  recognized  Panama's  titular 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Rone.  The  treaty 
was  revised  In  1936,  and  again  in  1066,  to 
provide  Panama  with  a  greater  share  of  the 
economic  benefits  of  the  oanal  and  to  re- 
move certain  outdated  aspects,  such  as  the 
right  granted  to  the  United  States  to  Inter- 
fere, when  It  believed  neceaoary.  In  Panama's 
internal  affairs.  Despite  these  modifications, 
however,  many  of  the  featiires  of  the  treaty 
most  objectionable  to  Panama  remain  un- 
changed. 

The  canal  has  become  the  major  political 
issue  In  Panama,  and  the  intensification  of 
Panama's  campaign  for  mora  favorable  treaty 
terms  in  recent  years  has  produced  tension  In 
U.S.-Panamanlan  relations.  In  1064  a  flag- 
raising  Incident  in  the  Canal  Zone  led  to  riots 
which  resulted  In  the  death  of  20  Panamani- 
ans and  4  Americans  and  brought  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  issue  to  the  attention  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  and  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  (OAS). 

BHiATEKAL  NEGOTIATIONS  ON  NEW  TEEATT 

Following  discussion  of  the  Issue  in  the 
OAS,  UN,  and  other  international  agencies, 
the  U.S.  and  Panama  agreed  in  1964  to  begin 
bilateral  negotiations  for  a  new  treaty.  In 
so  doing,  the  U.S.  recognized  that  a  compre- 
hensive modernization  of  Its  relationship 
with  Panama  corresponded  to  Its  long-term 
national  Interests  and  to  a  changing  inter- 
national environment. 

U.S.  officials  entered  the  negotiations  in 
late  1964  with  three  basic  objectives: 

The  canal  should  continiie  to  be  available 
to  the  world's  commercial  vessels  on  an 
equal  basis  at  reasonable  tolls; 

It  should  be  operated  and  defended  by 
the  United  States  for  an  extended,  but  defi- 
nite, period  of  time; 

It  should  serve  world  commerce  efficiently. 
To  this  end,  the  United  States  should  have 
the  right  to  provide  additional  canal  capa- 
city when  It  Is  needed. 

By  1967,  the  negotiators  of  both  coimtries 
had  prepared  three  draft  treaties.  They  pro- 
vided for  operation  of  the  present  canal  un- 
der a  Joint  U.S.-Panamanian  authority;  for 
construction  and  operation  of  a  sea-level 
canal  \inder  a  similar  Joint  authralty;  and 
for  U.S.  defense  of  the  old  and  new  canals 
for  the  duration  of  each  treaty.  Neither 
Panama  nor  the  United  States  Government 
moved  to  ratify  these  treaties,  and  the  new 
government  headed  by  General  Omar  Torrl- 
Jos,  which  assumed  power  in  October  1968, 
fca-mally  rejected  them. 

In  1970  the  Government  of  Panama  re- 
quested the  renewal  of  negotiations  and  the 
U.S.  agreed.  President  Ntzon  established 
negotiating  objectives  similar  to  thoee  set 
by  President  Johnson  in  1964.  although  modi- 
fled  by  developments  since  that  time.  The 
objectives  and  positions  of  the  United  States 
thus  reflect  a  bipartisan  approach  to  treaty 
negotiations  with  Panama.  They  also  are 
consistent  with  the  bnxKler  policy  stated  In 
the  President's  1972  Foreign  Policy  Report 
to  the  Congress.  In  that  report  he  made  it 
clear  that  our  policy  is  not  to  seek  to  domi- 
nate Latin  American  nations  but  rather  to 
develc^  with  them  a  mature  and  stable 
partnership. 

The  Panamanian  negotiating  team  arrived 


in  Washington  in  June.  1971.  Intensive  nego- 
tiations during  the  rest  of  t|ie  year  resulted 
In  a  U.S.  treaty  offer  cantrVag  moat  of  the 
Issues  relevant  to  the  treaty.  The  Panama- 
nian negotiators  carried  the  offer  to  Panama 
for  review  In  December,  1071.  Except  for 
some  informal  conversations  in  March,  1973, 
and  an  exchange  of  correspondence  in  the 
fall,  the  negotiations  were  not  resumed  until 
December,  1972,  when  a  U.S.  delegation 
traveled  to  Panama. 

The  new  talks  were  not  productive.  Panama 
presented  the  United  States  with  a  ocmu- 
prehenslve  reply  to  its  offer  of  December, 
1971,  but  in  many  respects  Panama's  pro- 
posal reflected  its  Tn^TimnTH  treaty  aspira- 
tions and  did  not  aoknowledge  the  proposed 
c<mipromlse  developed  during  the  negotia- 
tions in  1971.  Although  dlaappointed,  the 
United  States  agreed  to  study  the  offer  and 
provide  a  written  response,  which  was  de- 
livered in  February,  1073. 

TT.N.    SECUBITT    COTTNCS.    ACTION 

At  Panama's  initiative,  tbe  VJf.  Security 
Council  met  in  Panama  City  from  Maroh 
16-21.  In  those  sessions,  Panama  criticized 
the  U.S.  posture  on  the  can^  question  and 
sought  a  resolution  supoprttng  its  posititm. 
Thirteen  nations  voted  for  the  resolution; 
the  U.K.  abstained.  The  United  States  vetoed 
the  resolution  on  the  grounds  that  it  recog- 
nized Panama's  needs  but  not  those  of  the 
United  States;  that  it  was  iac(nnplete  in  its 
references  to  the  negotiatiohs;  and  that  it 
was  inappropriate  because  the  treaty  was  a 
bilateral  matter  imder  amicable  negotia- 
tions. In  explaining  the  U.S.  position,  the 
U.S.  Permanent  Representaltive  committed 
the  United  States  to  peacoful  adjustment 
of  its  differences  with  Panama,  and  invited 
Panama  to  continue  serious  treaty  negotia- 
tions. 

NXW   V.S.   AFFB04CH 

After  his  flrst  visit  to  Panama  in  Novem- 
ber, 1973,  Ambassador  Bunker  recommended 
that  the  United  States  Initiate  some  changes 
in  the  nature  of  the  U.S.  presence  in  the 
Canal  Zone  without  awaiting  the  conclusion 
of  a  new  treaty.  With  conourrence  by  the 
Departments  of  State  and  IMfense,  President 
Nixon  annoxinced  on  December  28  his  inten- 
tion to  submit  legislation  to  the  Congress 
seeking  the  delivery  to  Panama  of  title  and 
Jtirlsdlction  over  two  unused  WorlA  War  n 
alrflelds— Old  and  New  France  Fields— as 
well  as  authorization  for  the  Bale  of  Panama- 
nian lottery  tickets  in  the  Zone.  The  lands 
m  question  will  be  of  significant  economic 
beneflt  to  Panama.  These  legislative  requests 
provide  a  tangible  sign  that  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  adjust  old  ways  in  the 
Canal  Zone  to  new  realities  and  to  conclude 
a  new  and  modernized  treaty  relationship 
with  Panama. 

Any  treaty  agreed  upon  by  the  negotiators 
and  approved  by  the  Executive  Branch  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  approval,  and 
It  Is  expected  that  some  implementing  legis- 
lation by  the  Congress  as  a  whole  would  be 
required.  Panama  has  expressed  the  intention 
to  ratify  the  new  treaty  by  plebiscite  to  en- 
sure that  it  is  acceptable  to  the  Panamaniim 
people.  j 

ISSTTKS   IN   THB    NKGOtlATIONS 

The  United  States  and  Panama  agree  that 
the  Treaty  of  1903  should  be  replaced  by  a 
modem  treaty  that  rejects  the  concept  of 
perpetuity  and  accommodate*  the  sovereignty 
of  Panama  with  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  understanding  that  VB.  con- 
trol and  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal  would 
continue  for  a  period  of  flx^d  duration.  De- 
spite this  agreement  in  principle,  the  two 
negotiating  delegations  have  thus  far  been 
unable  to  reach  an  agrMmebt  acceptable  to 
both  governments  on  the  major  issues  In* 
volved.  These  are: 

1.  Z>uratton.  The  United  States  has  pro- 
posed that  the  new  treaty  provide  for  oon- 
tinned   U.S.    control    and  defense    of   the 
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present  canal  for  an  extended  but  specific 
period  of  time,  with  provision  for  further  ex- 
tension in  connection  with  expansion  of 
canal  capacity  at  U.S.  expense.  Panama  has 
pr<H>osed  that  the  new  treaty  be  for  a  shorter 
period  than  that  desired  by  the  United 
States,  and  has  thiis  far  made  no  proposal  for 
extension  in  connection  with  expansion  of 
captaclty. 

2.  Jurisdiction.  The  United  States  has  pro- 
posed that  Panamanian  law  and  Jiirisdlctlon 
would  be  applied  In  the  Canal  Zone,  in  some 
areas  immediately,  in  others  over  a  period 
of  years.  Lands  now  part  of  the  Zone  woiUd 
also  be  opened  up  to  Panamanian  develop- 
ment. The  United  States  would  retain  only 
rights  which  are  necessary  to  the  execution 
of  Its  responsibilities.  Panama  has  accepted 
this  concept  in  principle  but  the  extent  and 
duration  of  U.S.  rights  remain  to  be  negoti- 
ated. 

3.  Expansion  of  Capacity.  Current  projec- 
tions indicate  that  additional  capacity  will 
not  be  needed  until  the  end  of  this  century. 
The  United  States  seeks  long-term  options 
(a)  to  add  a  third  lane  of  locks  to  the  pres- 
ent canal  and  (b)  to  build  a  new  sea-level 
canal.  Panama  has  wanted  the  United  States 
to  make  a  commitment  to  start  construction 
within  a  shorter  period  or  lose  all  expansion 
rights. 

4.  Land  and  Water  Areas.  The  United  States 
has  proposed  that  Canal  Zone  lands  and  fa- 
cilities not  needed  for  canal  operation  and 
defense  should  be  relinquished  to  Panama. 
The  area  still  used  by  the  United  States  for 
canal  operations  wotUd  be  open  to  Pana- 
manian Government  and  private  activities 
under  arrangements  to  be  established  by 
treaty  and  would  be  integrated  into  the  Juris- 
diction, culture,  and  economy  of  Panama. 
Panama  has  thus  far  proposed  that  the 
United  States  control  a  much  smaller  area 
for  canal  operations  and  defense  than  the 
United  States  considered  necessary. 

5.  Defense.  The  United  States  and  Panama 
have  agreed  that  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  defend  the  canal  and  that  Panama 
will  participate.  The  extent  of  U.S.  defense 
rights  and  the  nature  of  Panama's  participa- 
tion remain  to  be  negotiated. 

6.  Compensation.  The  United  States  has 
proposed  that  the  current  92  million  annual 
payment  to  Panama  be  replaced  by  a  royalty 
on  tonnage  that  would  yield  about  $25  mil- 
lion per  annum  at  current  trafflc  rates,  and 
Increase  as  trafflc  Increases.  Panama  has  indi- 
cated that  the  payments  proposed  by  the 
United  States  should  be  greater,  but  has  not 
specified  a  formula  or  an  amoiint  that  it 
would  consider  adequate. 

Exhibit  2 
Genekal  Laws  of  the  Unitkd  States  Havino 
Eftect  xn  the  Canal  Zone — As  or  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973 

1973    enactments 

1.  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973;  PXi.  93-159,  87  Stat.  627. 

2.  RehabiUtation  Act  of  1973:  PX.  93-112; 
87  Stat.  365  (Fed.  agencies  only) . 

1972    ENACTMENTS 

1.  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972:  P.L.  92-674: 
86  Stat.  1234  (applies  to  Fed.  agencies  only). 

2.  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act:  Pi. 
92-373:  86  Stat.  1207. 

3.  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972:  P.L.  92-632;  86 
Stat.  1052. 

4.  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972: 
PL.  92-522;  86  Stat.  1027. 

5.  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act:  Pi.  92-513;  86  Stat.  047. 

6.  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments:  P.L.  92-600;  86  Stat.  862,  876 
(expanded  certain  oil  pollution  provisions 
to  C.Z.). 

7.  Automobile  Information  Disclosure  Act 
of  1972:  Pi.  02-359;  86  Stat.  502. 


8.  Equal  Employment  Opporttmity  Act  of 
1072:  Pi.  92-261;  86  Stat.  103  (extends  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  fed.  employees) . 

9.  Drug  Abuse  Offlce  and  Treatment  Act 
of  1972 :  P.L.  92-255;  86  Stat.  66. 

1971    ENACTMENT 

1.  Pi.  92-187;  85  Stat.  644— equal  treat- 
ment for  naarried  women  federal  employees. 

1970    ENACTMENTS 

1.  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Preven- 
tion Act:  Pi.  91-695,  84  Stat.  2078. 

2.  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1070: 
Pi.  01-379;  84  Stat.  706. 

3.  Intergovemment  Personnel  Act  of 
1970:  Pi.  91-648;  84  Stat.  1009. 

4.  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Base  and  Al- 
coholism Treatment  Act  of  1070,  as  amended, 
Pi.  01-616;  84  Stat.  1848. 

5.  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1070:  P.L.  91-506;  84  Stat.  1590. 

6.  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1070:  Pi.  91-613;  84 
Stat.  1236. 

1989    ENACTKXma 

1.  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969:  Pi.  91-190;  83  Stat.  832. 

2.  Amendment  of  Contract  Work  Hotin 
Act:  P.L.  91-84. 

196S    ENACTMENTS 

1.  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968:  Pi.  90-618; 
82  Stat.  1213. 

2.  Pi.  90-616;  82  Stot.  1212  (waiver  of 
collection  of  overpayments  of  fMeral  pay 
under  certain  clrcumstcmces) . 

3.  Intergovemment  Coc^>eration  Act  of 
1968:  Pi.  90-577;  82  Stat.  1098. 

6.  Consvmier  Credit  Protection  Act:  Pi 
00-321;  82  Stat.  146. 

50  U.S.C.  App.  469  (Selective  Service 
System) . 

50  U.S.C.  App.  2021-2032  (Export  controU). 

Public  Law  89-267,  October  19,  1966,  79 
Stat.  900  (Transfer  of  certain  Canal  Zone 
prisoners  to  custody  of  Attorney  General). 

United  States  Code  Provisions  Apfucabli 
TO  THE  Canal  Zone — As  or  Janttaxt  1066 
5  U.S.C.  2211  (Compensation  of  Governor 

of  Canal  Zone) . 

7  U.S.C.  608a  (Sugar  Quotas) . 

8  U.S.C.  1101(0)  and  1201.  1202  (Issuance 
of  visas  to  CZ.  residents  by  "consular  of- 
ficers' as  designated  by  Governor). 

8  U.S.C.  1185(provldlng  for  authority  for 
imposing  restrictions  on  departure  of  aliens 
from  the  United  States,  defined  to  Include 
the  Canal  Zone  (See  22  CFR  46.6  vesting  such 
authority  in  Governor  of  CZ.) 

8  U.S.C.  1403  (confers  citizenship  on  per- 
sons born  m  CZ.  or  PJl.  one  of  whose  parents 
Is  a  US.  citizen). 

8  U.S.C.  1452  (Certificates  of  citizenship  of 
persons  claiming  citizenship  under  8  U.SC 
1503). 

10  U.S.C.  312  (Exemption  of  executive  of- 
ficers of  Canal  Zone  from  mllltla  duty). 

10  U.S.C.  4342(8)  (Appointments  to  MUi- 
tary  Academy). 

10  U.S.C.  6954(8)  (Appointments  to  Naval 
Academy) . 

10  US.C.  6954(8)  (Appointments  to  Naval 
Academy) . 

10  UJ3.C.  9842(8)  (Appointments  to  Air 
Force  Academy) . 

12  U.S.C.  all  (Foreign  banking  corporations 
in  "Panama  and  the  Panama  Canal  2!one  or 
other  insular  poesessions"  as  depositaries  of 
public  monies) . 

(12  U.S.C.  1748-17481  (Armed  Forces  Hous- 
ing Mortgage  Insurance). 

12  U.S.C.  1751-1775  (Federal  Credit 
Unions) . 

14  X5S.C.  91  (Control  of  movements  of  ves- 
sels in  Canal  Zone  waters  to  safeguard  Naval 
vessels). 

I9e7  enactment 

1.  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  Amendments: 
Pi.  00-180;  81  Stat.  666. 


196S    ENACTMENTS 

1.  Pi.  89-710;  80  Stet.  1104— to  authorize 
the  Issuance  of  certificates  of  citizenship  in 
the  CZ. 

2.  National  Trafflc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966;  Pi.  69-563;  80  SUt.  716. 

3.  Federal  Claims  Collection  Act  of  1966; 
Pi.  80-608:  80  Stat.  308. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  for  an 
observation? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  able  and  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  want  to  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  South  Carolina 
for  proposing  this  resolution.  I  believe  It 
it  to  be  timeb^  and  merited.  I  thlnir  all  of 
the  major  points  that  can  be  made  in 
favor  of  it,  or  virtually  all  of  them,  have 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  by  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, and  I  will  merely  add  a  historic 
note:  that  the  Republic  of  Panama  was 
created  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
United  States  from  territory  that  pre- 
viously belonged  to  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia. Therefore,  I  think  we  are  under 
no  strong  obligation  to  surrender  our 
sovereignity  to  a  republic  that  would  not 
be  in  existence  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  it  was  created  under  the  spon- 
sorship ofttie  United  States. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  Is  correct,  and  I 
want  to  say  the  record  is  absolutely  clear 
The  United  States  bought  and  paid  for 
the  Panama  Canal.  It  is  our  property.  It 
belongs  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  only  way  that  it  can  be  legally  dis- 
posed of  is  by  an  act  of  Congress,  which 
requires  action  by  both  bodies  of  Con- 
gress. 

As  I  point  out  in  one  of  the  insertions— 
I  did  not  speak  in  detail  on  that  sub- 
ject— we  originally  began  under  the  1903 
treaty  with  a  payment  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama  of  $10  million. 

The  annuity,  1913  to  1973,  under  the 
1903, 1936,  and  1955  treaties  was  $49,300.- 
000. 

A  property  transfer  In  Panama  City 
and  Colon  in  1943  cost  $11,759,956. 

For  a  water  system  in  Panama  City  in 
Colon  we  paid  $669,226. 

The  cost  of  the  1955  treaty  transfers 
was  $22,260,500. 

That  makes  a  subtotal  as  to  Panama  of 
$93,989,682. 

We  paid  Colombia  in  1922,  $25  million. 

Then  for  the  Compagnie  Nouvelle  du 
Canal  de  Panama,  in  1904,  we  paid  $40 
million. 

For  private  titles,  stocks,  and  claims, 
we  paid  $4,728,889. 

That  makes  a  total  of  $163,718,571. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  breakdown  of 
Canal  Zone  purchases.  We  bought  it.  We 
have  paid  for  it.  It  is  ours.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  no  au- 
thority to  dispose  of  this  property  except 
by  an  act  of  Congress.  The  State  De- 
partment has  no  authority  to  dispose 
of  this  property  except  by  an  act  of 
Congress. 

If  the  State  Department  asks  for  a 
treaty,  seeking  to  convey  this  property 
without  violating  the  laws  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  an  act  of  Congress  is  required. 

I  shall  bitterly  oppose — and  I  have 
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heard  many  other  Senators  say  that  they 
will  bitterly  oppose — any  action  to  give 
away  this  canal.  It  belongs  to  the  people 
of  the  Nation,  and  we  do  not  expect  to 
see  It  given  away. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  for 
arranging  time  for  me  to  make  this 
statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  been  able  to  accommodate  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  resolution  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  today  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
(Mr.  THxrsMOND)  calling  for  the  con- 
tinued sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
over  the  Canal  Zone  on  the  isthmus  of 
Panama.  I  am  proud,  indeed  to  join  with 
others  in  coeponsoring  that  resolution. 

The  Secretary  of  State  recently  signed 
a  "Statement  of  Principles"  with  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  which  states  In  part: 

The  Panamanian  Territory  In  which  the 
canal  Is  situated  abaU  be  returned  to  the 
Jurlidlctlon  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Mr.  President,  I  wholly  disapprove  of 
that  statement,  and  I  protest  the  action 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  In  signing  It.  A 
revision  of  the  existing  treaty  with  Pan- 
ama which  would  incorporate  provisions 
consonant  wltli  the  joint  principles 
enunciated  In  that  statement  would  be 
unwise,  unjust,  and  destructively  detri- 
mental to  our  national  Interest  suid  also 
to  the  welfare  of  Panama  itself.  Yes, 
more.  Mr.  President.  I  truly  believe  It 
could  well  engender  controversy  that 
could  endanger  world  peace  and  disturb 
tranquillity  amonc  nations. 

Briefly,  I  would  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that: 

The  United  States  has  a  tremendous 
economic  Investment  In  the  Canal  Zone. 
Prom  1904  through  mid- 1971,  our  total 
Investment  amoimted  to  almost  $5.7  bil- 
Uon. 

Both  nations,  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  have  profited 
Immensely  from  this  inveslanent.  As  is 
stated  In  the  resolution,  the  per  capita 
Income  of  Panama  is  now  the  highest  in 
all  of  Central  America. 

The  day-to-day  operation  of  the  canal 
is  being  underwritten  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  United  States,  both  through  the 
direct  appropriations  of  our  Government 
and  commercial  use.  If  Panama  were  to 


come  into  full  sovereignly  and  control  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  the  operation  of  the 
canal  would  suffer  Immediately.  Ship 
tolls  would  experience  a  drastic  increase, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  vast  amounts  of 
capital  required  to  modernize  and  widen 
the  canal  and  notwithstanding  this  large 
increase  in  toll  charges,  the  canal  would 
be  forced  to  operate  at  a  deficit. 

If  the  Canal  Zone  'vrere  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  sovereignty  and  control 
of  the  Government  of  Panama — a  coun- 
try which  has  seen  59  Presidents  or  dif- 
fer governments  in  the  last  70  years — 
compelling  doubt  arises  ac  to  the  stability 
of  the  Panamanian  Government  and  its 
capability  to  withstand  the  great  and  in- 
creasing international  pressures  and  be 
able  to  remain  a  nation  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  consider  the  se- 
curity and  future  service  of  this  vital 
Interocean  link,  let  us  remember  what 
has  happened  to  the  Suet  Canal  which  is 
now  cluttered  with  sunken  ships  and 
which  has  been  rendered  unavailable  to 
world  commerce  following  its  abandon- 
ment by  Great  Britain  tn  1956. 

We  do  not  want  to  see  this  experience 
Imposed  on  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It 
Is  our  responsibility — the  responsibility 
of  our  Government — to  honor  our  treaty 
commitments  with  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  and  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
providing  for  the  defense  and  security  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  cannot  do 
that  by  surrendering  the  sovereignty  and 
control  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama.  If  the  Panama 
Canal  and  its  service  and  benefit  to  the 
world  are  to  be  continued  and  preserved, 
then  its  sovereignty,  control,  and  opera- 
tion must  remain  with  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina  for 
introducing  this  resolution  and  stgain  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  I  am  proud  to 
join  him  as  a  cosponsor  oif  the  resolution. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN  BILLS 
ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Orders  Nos.  727,  728,  729,  731,  and  732. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  state  the  first 
bill. 


AMENDMENT    OF    THE    FOREIGN 
SERVICE  BUILDINa  ACT,  1926 

The  bill  (H.R.  12465)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  STATE  APPROPRIATIONS  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  OF   1973 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  12466)  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Appropriations  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1973  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974  and  for  other  purposes  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  with  an  amend- 
ment on  page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  "$288,- 
968,000"  and  insert  "$304,568,000". 

The  amendment  wsis  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bUl  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  93-754),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PUBFOSE   OF  TBS  BILL 

The  principal  purpose  of  B.B..  12466  la  to 
Increase  the  authorization  level  in  three  cate- 
gories In  the  Department  of  Btate  Appropria- 
tions Authorization  Act  of  1973  (Public  Law 
93-126)  and  also  to  Increase  the  permanent 
authorization  for  annual  contributions  to  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

BACKCatOTTNB 

The  Department  of  Stat*  Appropriations 
Authorization  Act  of  1973  (Public  Law  93- 
126),  passM  In  October  of  that  year,  author- 
ized fiscal  year  1974  appropriations  In  11 
different  categories  (and  amended  previous 
authorizations  in  two  other  categories) .  The 
following  table  shows  these  ll  categories,  the 
amounts  orlgtoally  authoriaed,  the  amounts 
subsfequently  appropriated,  the  authorization 
levels  as  they  would  be  revised  by  H.R.  12466, 
the  difference  between  the  original  and  the 
revised  levels,  and,  finally,  the  supplemental 
appropriations  request  which  the  Depart- 
ment has  made  pending  approval  of  HJR. 
12466: 


OEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  COMPARATIVE  DATA  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 
|ln  thousands  of  dallarsl 


AuthorizatMn  catefory 


Amount 

authorlzad 

by  Pul>lic 

Law 

93-126 


Amount 

jppro- 

rlated 

to  data 


Authorl- 

ution  as 

revised  by 

H.R.  12466 


Change  In 
iuthoriza- 
tion  level 


Supple- 
mental 
appro- 
priation 
request 


I  Authorization  category 


Amount 

authorized 

by  Public 

Law 

93-126 


Amount 

appro- 

riated 

to  date 


Authori- 
zation as 
revised  by 
H.R.  12466 


Change  in 
authoriza- 
tion level 


Supple- 
mental 
appro- 
priation 
request 


Adminiftrttion  of  foreign  afiain....  2SZ,S65  281968       304  568 
InttfaatMoat    MganuatiMs    and 

CMferenni 211.279  210,490 

InteiiMtioiial  osaunissiom IS.  SC8  12  528 

EdHcatiMal  exctMiige 59,800  56  500 

Mifratioa  and  i»f u(«e  assistance. . .  8, 800  8  800 

ftinma 9,j?8 

DcvaiMtwa  costs 12,307  9  905' 


212,777 
12,  528 
57, 170 

8,800 
16,711 

9,905 


-f  22, 003         22,  550 

-t-l,  498  2, 287 

-3.040 

-2,630  269 

(') 

-f7.383          16,711 
-2,402 


Liaison  office  in  Pekin?  1,165 

Antittrrorism  measures 40,000 

Assistance  to  Soviet  refugees 36,500 

International  Commission  of  Con- 
trol and  Supervision 4,500 

■  Total 681,812 


>N«diai«as. 

hi  rtiown  In  the  fourtli  ccdumn  above,  HH. 
13468  provldM  for  an  tncrMud  authorteatlon 
In  three  categorlee-^*' Administration  of  For- 
eign Affairs,"  "International  Organizations 
and  Conferences,"  and  "Pay  Raises."  In  four 


1,165  1,165  (1) 

20,000  20,000  -20,000 

36,500  36.500                (i)  

4.500                (1) 

592.556  684,624  I  -2,812    41,817 


other  categories,  H.R.  12466  actually  lowers 
the  authorization  levels,  do«rn  to  or  near  the 
amounts  heretofore  approved  by  Congress 
for  appropriation;  these  adjustments  are 
legaUy  unnecessary  and  simply  constitute  a 


means  chosen  by  the  Department  to  demon- 
strate (1)  that  the  Department  does  not  In- 
tend to  request  supplemental  authorizations 
In  those  categories,  except  for  a  smaU  amount 
under  "Educational  Exchange";  and  (2)  that 
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the  overall  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
even  If  all  supplemental  requests  are  ap- 
proved. Is  approximately  equal  to  the  amount 
orlglnaUy  authorized  In  Public  Law  93-126 
(as  shown  in  column  4) . 

One  further  authorization  Is  provided  by 
HJl.  12466,  through  an  amendment  added  tn 
the  House  with  the  approval  of  the  Admin- 
istration. This  amendment  raises  the  stand- 
ing authorization  for  an  annual  contribution 
to  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Croas  from  $60,000  to  $600,000,  beginning  In 
fiscal  year  1974.  Thus,  In  its  entirety  the 
provisions  of  HJl.  12466  provide  for  a  sup- 
plemental appropriations  request  of  $42,287,- 
000  (the  $41.8  mUUon  shown  above  plus 
$460,000) . 

coMMirnx  AcnoK 

On  March  11,  In  open  session,  the  Commit- 
tee received  testimony  from  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Joseph  Sisco  on  the  major  provisions 
of  this  bill;  and  on  March  19,  the  Committee 
met  tn  executive  session  and  voted  unani- 
mously to  order  the  bill  reported,  with  an 
amendment  to  Section  1  which  Is  described 
below  in  the  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis. 


ISSUANCE  AND  RECORDING  OF 
MARRIAGE  LICENSES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2348)  to  amend  the  Canal  Zone 
Code  to  transfer  the  functions  of  the 
clerk  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  the  Canal  Zone  with  respect  to 
the  issuance  and  recording  of  marriage 
licenses,  and  related  activities,  to  the 
civil  affairs  director  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Government  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  8,  after  line  12,  insert  the 

following: 

Sec.  8.  Item  (4)  of  section  344  of  title  3, 
Canal  Zone  Code  (76A  Stat.  62),  Is  repealed. 

Sue.  9.  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title 
8,  Canal  Zone  Code  (76 A  Stat.  671),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  the  Item  relat- 
ing to  section  5  "marriages;"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "marriage;". 

Sec.  10.  All  records  of  marriages  In  the 
custody  of  the  cleric  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  the  District  of  the  Canal 
Zone  shall  be  transferred  to  the  civil  affairs 
director  of  the  Canal  Zone  Government 
within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  11.  The  amendments  and  repeals  made 
by  this  Act  shall  become  effective  upon  the 
expiration  of  ninety  days  after  the  date  ol 
enactment,  except  that  section  10  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  4  of 
title  8.  Canal  Zone  Code  (76A  Stat.  672),  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  4.  Marriage  license;  application;  waiting 
period;  medical  certificate  or  court 
order;  fee;  record;  period  of  validity 

"(a)  A  marriage  may  not  be  celebrated  in 
the  Canal  Zone  unless  a  license  to  marry  has 
first  been  secured  from  the  office  of  the  civil 
affairs  director  of  the  Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment. If  both  parties  to  a  proposed  mprrlage 
are  residents  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and 
neither  Is  a  United  States  citizen,  a  license 
may  not  be  Issued  in  the  Canal  Zone  unless 
the  parties  have  previously  obtained  a  license 
to  marry  from  the  proper  authorities  in  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  A  marriage  license  may 
not  be  Issued  to  a  leper  except  upon  a  certif- 
icate of  approval  by  the  health  director  of 
the  Canal  Zone  Government.  A  license  w>ien 
Issued  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  marriage 
certificate  to  be  executed  by  the  person  cele- 
brating the  marriage. 
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"(b)  The  application  for  a  marriage  license 
shaU  state — 

"(1)  the  name,  address,  legal  residence, 
age,  and  date  of  birth  of  each  of  the  persons 
1x>  be  married; 

"(2)  the  relationship,  if  any,  of  the  per- 
sons, by  consanguinity  or  affinity;  and 

"(3)  if  either  person  has  been  previously 
married,  the  date  and  place  of  each  previous 
marriage,  the  name  of  each  former  spouse, 
and  the  manner  In  which  each  previous  mar- 
riage has  been  terminated. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  the  civil  affairs  director,  or 
his  designee,  shall  issue  a  marriage  license, 
after  application  therefor,  U — 

"(1)  the  appication  for  the  license  Is  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  Is  accompanied  by  the  written  con- 
sent when  required  by  section  2  of  this  title; 
and 

"(2)  It  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
civil  affairs  director,  or  his  designee,  from  the 
sworn  statements  of  the  persons  desiring  to 
marry,  or.  if  required  by  the  civil  affairs  di- 
rector, or  his  designee,  from  the  sworn  state- 
ment of  another  person,  that  no  legal  im- 
pediment to  the  marriage  is  known  to  exist. 
"(d)  The  civil  affairs  director,  or  his  des- 
ignee, may  not  Issue  a  marriage  license 
untU— 

"(1)  the  application  therefor  remains  on 
file,  open  to  the  public.  In  his  office,  for  three 
days  before  license  Is  Issued;  and 

"(2)  each  of  the  persons  desiring  to  be 
married  has  presented  and  filed  with  him 
either  a  medical  certificate  indicating  that 
the  examination  required  by  subchapter  II 
of  this  chapter  has  been  made,  or  an  order 
from  the  district  court,  as  provided  by  that 
subchapter,  directing  him  to  issue  the  license. 
"(e)  The  Governor  shall  prescribe  the  form 
of  the  application  for  a  marriage  license,  of 
the  marriage  license,  and  of  the  marriage 
certificate. 

"(f)  The  civil  affairs  director,  or  his  des- 
ignee, shall  collect  a  fee  of  $2  upon  the 
Issiiance  of  a  marriage  license,  and  shall  keep 
a  record  of  all  licenses  issued  and  of  all  ap- 
plications for  Ucenses,  together  with  any 
written  consent  of  parents  or  a  parent  or 
guardian  or  the  health  director  accompany- 
ing the  same. 

"(g)   A  marriage  license  is  valid  for  only 
thirty  days.  Includtag  the  date  It  Is  Issued.". 
Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  title  8,  Canal  Zone  Code 
(76A  Stat.  673),  tp  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"§  6.  Who  may  celebrate   marriage:    license 
to  celebrate 
"(a)  A  marriage  may  be  celebrated  In  the 
Canal  Zone  only  by  a — 
"(1)  magistrate  of  the  Canal  Zone; 
"(2)    minister   In    good    standing    in    any 
religious  society  or  denomination  who  resides 
in  the  Canal  Zone;  or 

"(3)  minister  In  good  standing  In  any 
religious  society  or  denomination  who  re- 
sides in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  if  he  has 
procured  from  the  civil  affairs  director  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Government,  or  his  designee.  .i 
license  authorizing  the  minister  to  celsbrnte 
marriage  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

"(b)  The  civil  affairs  director,  or  his  des- 
ignee, shall  issxte  the  license  provided  for 
by  paragraph  (31  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  upon  the  subnUsslon,  by  a  minister 
referred  to  therein,  of  a  written  application, 
together  with  a  duly  authenticated  cc^y  of 
his  authority  to  celebrate  marriages  In  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  The  civil  affairs  director, 
or  his  designee,  shall  be  paid  a  fee  of  $5  for 
Issuing  and  reeordlng  the  license.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  6  of  title  8,  Canal  Zone 
Code  (76A  Stat.  673) ,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"I  8.  CJertlfjrlng,  signing,  return,  and  record- 
ing of  license;  marriage  certificate 
"(a)  The  Judicial  officer  or  minister  cele- 
brating a  marriage  shaU — 
"(1)  oertUy  upon  the  marriage  Uoenae  that 


he  celebrated  the  marriage,  giving  his  official 
title  and  the  time  when  and  place  where  the 
nuuTlage  was  celebrated; 

"(2)  cause  two  persons  who  witnessed  the 
marriage  to  sign  their  names  on  the  mar- 
riage license  as  witnesses,  each  giving  ills 
place  of  residence; 

"(3)  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  flU  out 
and  sign  the  marriage  certificate  accompany- 
ing the  license  and  deliver  It  to  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  marriage;  and 

"(4)  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  marriage,  return  the  Ucense,  so  certified 
and  witnessed,  to  the  office  of  the  clvU  af- 
fairs director  of  the  Canal  Z<x>e  Government. 
"(b)  Upon  return  of  a  license  as  required 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  dvU 
affairs  director,  or  his  designee,  shall  file  It 
after  making  registry  thereof  In  a  book  to  be 
kept  In  his  office  for  that  purpose  only.  The 
registry  must  contain  the  Christian  and  sur- 
namee  of  the  parties,  the  time  of  their  mar- 
riage, and  the  name  and  title  of  the  person 
who  celebrated  the  marriage.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  8  of  title  8,  Canal  Zone 
Code  (76A  Stat.  673),  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"5  8.  Acknowledgment  and  recording  of 
declaration 
"Declarations  of  marriage  shall  be  acknowl- 
edged emd  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  civil 
affairs  director  of  the  Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment.". 

Sbc.  5.  Section   11  of  title  8.  Canal  2k>ne 
Code  (76A  Stat.  674),  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
"S  11.  Offenses  and  penalties 

•■(a)  Whoever,  being  a  judicial  officer, 
minister  qualified  to  celebrate  marriages  In 
the  Canal  Zone,  or  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States,  violates  section  4,  5,  or  6 
of  this  title,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$100  or  Imprisoned  In  jail  not  more  than 
thirty  days,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever  knowingly  makes  a  false 
oath  as  to  a  material  matter  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  or  aiding  another  to  procure  a 
marriage  Ucense  Is  g;%iilty  of  perjury  and  shall 
be  imprisoned  In  the  penitentiary  not  more 
than  ten  years. 

"(cl  Whoever  knowingly  files  with  the 
civil  affairs  director  of  the  Canal  Zone  Gov- 
ernment, or  his  designee,  a  written  consent, 
any  signature  to  which  is  a  forgery.  Is  guilty 
of  uttering  a  forged  instrument  and  shall 
be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  not  more 
than  fourteen  years. 

"(d)  Whoever,  not  being  qualified  to  cele- 
brate marriages  In  the  Canal  Zone  pursuant 
to  this  subchapter,  celebrates  what  purports 
to  be  a  marriage  ceremony  shall  be  im- 
priEioned  Ir.  the  penitentiary  not  more  than 
three  years.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  34  of  title  8.  Canal  Zone 
Code  (76A  Stat  675),  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

§  34.  Marriage  Ucense.  without  medical  cer- 
tificate, because  of  pregnancy 
"If  a  female  applicant  for  a  marriage 
license  makes  an  affidavit  to  the  effect  that 
marriage  Is  necessary  because  she  Is  with 
child  and  that  the  marriage  will  confer 
legitimacy  on  the  unborn  child,  the  district 
court  may  hear  and  determine  on  medical 
testimony  the  question  of  pregnancy  and, 
on  adjudging  that  pregnancy  exists,  shall 
order  the  civil  affairs  director  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Government,  or  his  designee,  to  Issue 
the  marriage  Ucense  If  all  ether  require- 
ments of  the  law  regarding  the  issuance  of 
marriage  licenses  are  complied  with,  even 
though  the  clinical  examination  and  labora- 
tory tests  reveal  that  one  or  both  applicants 
have  ST,phUls  infection.  In  Its  order,  the 
court  s.hall  provide  that  the  applicant  or 
applicants  having  syphilis  Infection  shall  be 
treated  for  the  Infection  as  provided  by  the 
regulations  referred  to  in  secUon  S3  of  this 
title.   A   copy   of    the   order   shall   be   filed 
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wltb  the  clvU  affairs  director,  or  his  designee, 
In  lieu  of  the  medical  certlflcate.". 

Sac.  7.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  36  of  title 
8.  Canal  XatM  Code  (78A  Stat.  676),  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  If  an  applicant  has  been  refused  a 
marriage  license  by  the  civil  affairs  director, 
or  his  designee,  because  of  fallTire  to  obtain 
a  medical  certificate,  the  applicant  may  elect 
to  file  a  protest  and  take  the  procedure  au- 
thorized by  this  section  or  to  take  any  other 
procedure.". 

8*0.  8.  Item  (4)  of  section  344  of  title  3, 
Canal  Zone  Code  (76 A  Stat.  62) ,  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  8, 
Canal  Zone  Code  (76A  Stat.  671),  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  In  the  Item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 6  "marriages;"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "marriage;". 

Sac.  10.  All  records  of  marriages  in  the 
custody  of  the  clerk  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  tat  the  District  of  the  Canal 
Zone  shall  be  transferred  to  the  civil  affairs 
director  of  the  Canal  Zone  Qovemment 
within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

See.  11.  The  amendments  and  repeals 
made  by  this  Act  shall  become  effective  upon 
the  expiration  of  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment,  except  that  section  10  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  VETERANS'  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  941)  making 
an  urgent  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  reso- 
lution just  approved.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 941,  comes  at  a  most  timely 
moment.  It  will  provide  the  necessary 
funds  to  permit  uninterrupted  payment 
of  allowances  for  veterans  educational 
programs.  It  is  a  necessary  measure  and 
is  a  fitting  way  to  pay  tribute  to  the  mil- 
lions of  men  who  served  us  in  one  of 
America's  most  unpopular  wars. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  today  is  "Viet- 
nam Veterans  Day."  The  selection  of 
March  29  as  the  day  to  honor  Vietnam 
veterans  was  most  appropriate.  Today 
Is  the  anniversary  of  the  return  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  from  Southeast  Asia.  It 
is  a  happy  day  for  these  men  and  their 
families,  and  it  should  be.  Our  POW's 
made  us  remember  again  how  good  it  is 
to  be  an  American  and  how  much  we 
should  treasure  our  basic  freedoms. 

House  Joint  Resolution  941  provides 
$750  million  in  additional  appropriations 
for  veterans  educational  programs.  This 
additional  sum  for  fiscal  1974  was  made 
necessary,  because  of  the  wide  popu- 
larity of  educational  programs  for  vet- 
erans. The  extensive  activities  of  the 
outreach"  program  encouraged  a  sub- 
stentlally  greater  number  of  veterans 
than  initially  anticipated  to  utilize 
educational  (wwrtunltles  for  this  fiscal 
year.  The  number  of  veterans  in  train- 
ing has  now  increased  from  1,866,000  to 
2.450,000  w  a  total  of  584.000.  This  sig- 
nificant Increase  shows  that  more  and 
more  veterans  are  becoming  aware  of 


programs  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and 
this  is  good  news. 

"Vietnam  Veterans  Day"  was  not 
meant  to  be  a  day  for  idle  speech- 
making.  It  was  meant  to  be  a  day  for 
reflection  about  some  of  the  concerns 
we  still  have  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  More  importantly,  it  was 
meant  to  be  a  day  when  we  resolutely 
moved  to  solve  some  of  the  problems 
that  still  exist  for  the  Vietnam  veteran. 

Of  primary  importance  is  the  utter 
failure  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  abide 
by  the  Paris  peace  agreements  and  par- 
ticularly those  provisions  which  provide 
for  a  complete  accounting  of  our  men 
who  are  listed  as  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Frustration  Is  the  only 
word  which  can  describe  the  plight  of 
those  families  who  want  nothing  more 
than  to  learn  the  fate  of  their  loved  ones. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  families 
deserve  our  support  in  their  efforts  to 
urge  appropriate  officials  to  push  for  the 
fullest  possible  accounting.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  these  families  whose  loved 
ones  gave  so  much  to  America.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Communists  soon  realize 
that  it  Is  in  their  best  Interests  to  assist 
the  search  efforts  of  American  officials. 
Their  lack  of  cooperation  is  inexcusable. 
I  would  hope  that  people  of  the  world 
join  all  Americans  in  urging  the  Com- 
munists to  comply  with  the  peace  agree- 
ments and  particularly  this  issue  which 
so  deeply  affects  the  lives  of  many  of  our 
citizens. 

"Vietnam  Veterans  Day"  will  stUl 
mean  nothing  to  the  veteran  who  is  out 
of  work,  not  in  school  and  simply  con- 
fused about  which  direction  his  future 
should  take.  The  Vietnam  veteran  did  not 
return  in  the  glory  that  has  accompanied 
the  return  of  soldiers  from  other  wars. 
Vietnam  was  a  different  war  and  one  that 
wore  thin  the  nerves  of  most  Americans. 
All  too  often,  the  Vietnam  veteran  was 
looked  upon  as  the  victim  of  his  Govern- 
ment rather  than  a  soldier  who  served  his 
country  in  time  of  need. 

That  atUtude  must  l>e  rectified.  Some 
2,500  years  ago  the  Greek  statesman. 
Pericles,  had  some  very  profound  words 
to  say  about  those  Athenian  citizens  who 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  said: 

While  committing  to  hope  the  uncertainty 
of  ffnaJt^ccess.  In  the  buslneee  before  them 
thought  at  to  act  boldly. 

That  statement  applies  equally  to  the 
Vietnam  veteran. 

These  men  are  one  of  America's  great- 
est resources.  They  have  acquired  skills 
and  self-discipline  during  their  military 
careers  which  make  them  an  asset  to 
employers.  They  have  acquired  the  pa- 
tience which  would  make  them  excellent 
students.  We  have  an  obligation  to  assist 
these  men  as  they  plan  new  lives  out- 
side the  military.  We  have  had  some 
measure  of  success,  but  the  record  needs 
Improvement. 

There  are  currently  biUs  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee which  seek  to  improve  educational 
benefits  and  other  services  for  veterans. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  can  proceed 
to  an  early  consideration  of  these  meas- 
ures. 

But.  the  problem  is  not  one  for  the 
Federal  Qovemment  aJone  though  we 


have  a  special  obligation  in  this  area. 
State  and  local  governments,  private  in- 
dustry, charitable  organizations,  and 
local  citizens  have  an  obligation  to  the 
veteran.  We  must  promote  the  veteran  on 
the  job  market.  He  must  be  advised  of 
the  opportunities  available  to  him.  He 
should  receive  the  skflls  and  training 
that  will  make  him  an  even  better  candi- 
date on  the  job  market.  He  must  be  en- 
couraged to  participate  fully  in  the  life 
of  his  community. 

Those  are  the  things  we  must  do  to  give 
March  29  meaning.  "Vietnam  Veterans 
Day"  is  a  day  when  we  honor  those  men 
who  served  us  in  time  of  need.  It  is  now 
our  chance  to  serve  them. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NUTRI- 
TION AND  HUMAN  NEEDS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  295)  authorizing  sup- 
plemental expenditurea  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  for  inquiries  and  investigations, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  word  "Resolved"  and  insert: 

That  section  3  of  S.  Res,  260,  Nlnety-thlrd 
Congress,  agreed  to  March  l,  1974,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  9.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $353.- 
800,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $15,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  orga- 
nizations thereof.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,    as    amended,    was 
agreed  to. 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  H.R.  69,  a  bill 
to  extend  and  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
and  for  other  purposes,  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order.  th«  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Roebrt  C.  Byrd)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRp.  Mr.  President, 
I  vacate  my  request  for  time. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon,  and  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heitlng,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES  RET'ERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Nunn)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR ROTH  ON  MONDAY.  APRIL  1 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday 
next,  after  the  dlstingTiished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxioee)  has  been 
recognized  under  the  previous  order,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Roth)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Senator  from  Connecticut,  the  sponsor 
of  the  Eunendment  (Mr.  Weicker),  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada, 
the  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Canwok)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  means  that 
the  first  vote  will  occur  at  approximately 
the  hour  of  3  o'clock,  because  I  am  cer- 
tain that  there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  Weicker  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  will  lock  that  into  the  point 
that  we  do  not  vote  before  3  o'clock,  I 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right;  I 
made  that  statement,  that  the  first  vote 
will  occur  at  the  hour  of  3  o'clock, 
roughly. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1539.  A  bUl  to  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tain acts,  relating  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  programs  and  for  other 
purposes  (together  with  supplemental  and 
additional  views)    (Rept.  No.  93-763). 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I.ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  Monday 
next  there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
1  o'clock,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CX)NSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  barring  the  Inclu- 
sion of  any  special  orders,  that  when  the 
Senate  meets  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Mon- 
day, there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  after 
the  special  orders  have  been  heard,  that 
at  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  the  Weicker 
amendment  become  the  pending  busi- 
ness, and  that  there  be  2  hours  allocated 
to  that  amendment,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  distinguished 


S.  3375.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  manganese  metal  from  the  national  stock- 
pUe  and  the  supplemental  stockpUe.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  TOWER  (lor  Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  : 
S.  3276.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angela  A. 
Sandmo  de  B&lmaceda.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   DOMENICI    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  MtrsKiE,  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.  Stafto&d,  and  Mr.  McClttri:  )  : 
S.  3377.  A  bin  to  amend  the  SoUd  Waste 
Disposal  Act,  to  encoursLge  fuU  recovery  of 
energy  and  resources  from  solid  waste,  to 
protect  health   and   the   environment  from 
the  adverse  effects  of  solid  waste  disposal, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Work-s. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  RoTB) : 

SJ.  Kes.  200.  A  Joint  resolution  to  create 

a  Joint  Committee  on  Energy.  Referred  to 

the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  PEARSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Conunerce: 

Rear  Adm.  Owen  W.  Slier,  UJB.  Coast 
Quard,  to  be  Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Ouard  with  the  grade  of  admiral,  while  so 
serving:  and 

Rear  Adm.  Ellis  Lee  Perry.  TUB.  Coast 
Ouard,  to  be  Vice  Commandant  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Oxiard.  with  the  grade  of  vice  ad- 
miral, while  so  serving.     -  i 


INTRODUCTION  OPBILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
AncEN) : 
S.  3271.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Jomt  Com- 
mltt©  on  Energy,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  COOK: 
S.  3372.  A  bill  to  require  the  establishment 
of  an  Agricultural  Service  Center  in  each 
county  of  a  State  as  a  part  of  the  Imple- 
mentation of  any  plan  for  the  establishment 
of  such  centers  on  a  nationwide  basis.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  COOK   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HincFEDiZT)  : 
B.  3273.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  which 
created  the  UJ3.  Olympic  Committee  to  re- 
quire such  committee  to  hold  public  pro- 
ceedings before  it  may  alter  |ts  constitution, 
to   require   arbitration   of  certain   amateur 
athletic  disputes,  and  for-otMfer  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OURNET  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
IicoTTT*) : 
S.  3274.  A  bill  to  establish   the  Federal 
TDvurlsm  Energy  Resources  Board.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DOMXNICK: 


STATEMENTS        ON        JNTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Aiken)  : 

S.  3271.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Energy,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken)  as  cosponsor.  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  to  establish  a  new  joint  committee, 
a  committee  that  would  be  devoted  en- 
tirely to  energy,  the  research  for  and  the 
development  of  new  energy  sources — a 
Joint  Committee  on  Energy. 

In  Ecclesiastes.  it  is  wlsc^  said: 

To  everything  there  is  a  season  and  a  time 
to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven. 

I  submit  that  we  are  well  into  the 
season  and  tliis  definitely  is  the  time 
when  Congress  must  face  up  to  our  long- 
range  energy  dilemma  and  organize  a 
concerted,  clearly  focalized  legislative 
structure  to  deal  with  It  as  effectively  as 
possible. 

Our  national  quest  for  a  sufficiency  of 
environmentally  acceptable  forms  of  use- 
ful energy  for  the  foreseeable  future  may 
well  be  the  most  important  and  difficult 
undertaking  for  high  material  purpose 
that  our  Nation  will  be  embarked  on  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  century.  The 
fundamental  qualities  of  our  way  of  life, 
jobs,  food,  industrial  and  agricultural 
necessities,  our  health  and  well-being, 
and  our  very  existence  as  a  first-rank  na- 
tion will  make  it  imperative  for  us  to 
press  on  to  acceptable  solutions. 

To  gain  our  objective  we  must  begin 
at  once  to  organize  and  direct  our  fxmc- 
tions  and  resources — not  only  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  but  also  In  the  legisla- 
ture— to  assure  the  early  formulation 
and  conduct  of  a  well-conceived,  thor- 
oughly comprehensive  and  efficiently  co- 
ordinated national  research  and  devel- 
opment program  encompassing  all  po- 
tentially useful  sources  of  clean  energy 
and  utilization  of  techniques. 

The  bill  Senator  Aiken  and  I  are  In- 
troducing will  enable  both  Houses  of 
Congress  to  act  most  knowledgeaUy,  on 
the  basis  of  full  insight,  and  to  respond 
as  swiftly  as  appropriate,  in  matters  per- 
taining to  poUcy  planning,  management, 
and  effective  support  of  a  total  national 
energy  research  sind  development  com- 
mitment. 
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The  new  committee,  which  would  su- 
persede but  absorb  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Enercy.  would  capitsJize  on 
the  experience  and  ben^dal  results  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
accumulated  over  a  period  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  My  own  duties  as 
a  member  of  that  committee  for  20  years, 
and  as  its  chairman  and  vice  chairman 
for  more  than  a  decade,  permit  me  to 
gtre  ftnt  hand  testimony  that  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  atomic  energy  program  in 
both  military  and  civilian  areas,  have 
In  large  part  been  due  to  the  sharply  fo- 
cused and  timely  labors  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  AUmuc  Energy. 

We  must  adopt  the  wisdom  of  the  79th 
Congress  which  had  the  foresight  almost 
30  years  ago  to  redirect  the  sclentiflc  and 
twpJmlcal  forces  of  the  Manhattan  Proj- 
ect by  removing  them  from  the  control 
of  the  military  and  placing  them  under 
close  civilian  control  And  that  Congress 
had  the  wisdom  to  create  the  uniquely 
structured  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  to  oversee  the  conduct  and  the 
progress  of  the  newly-directed  program. 
To  this  day,  the  atomic  energy  program 
is  the  only  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment program  that  receives  the  measure 
of  full,  knowledgeable  and  timely  atten- 
tion by  both  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress  that,  clearly,  must  now  be 
applied  to  the  development  of  a  wide 
range  of  promising  new  energy  sources 
and  technologies. 

We  say  the  time  has  come  to  supplant 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
which  was  adequate  when  atomic  energy 
and  only  atomic  energy  was  the  subject 
of  a  comprehensive  and  concerted  re- 
search and  developmental  program.  The 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  is 
no  longer  ade<iua£e  because  it  is  no  longer 
enough  for  the  United  States  to  focus 
solely  on  the  development  of  atomic  en- 
ergy. It  is  time  to  replace  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  with  a  new 
Joint  Committee  on  Energy.  It  is  time 
we  dedicated  an  exhaustive,  well  orga- 
nized and  comprehensive  program  to  the 
development  of  all  potentiality  usable 
sources  of  clean  energy. 

Sources  such  as  the  sim,  the  tides,  the 
wind,  fossil  fuels,  synthetic  fuels,  nuclear 
fission,  geothermal,  nmnlng  water  and 
any  other  energy  sources  our  Ingenuity 
may  yet  uncover.  TTie  Pactore-Alken  bill 
is  designed  to  accomplish  tMs. 

A  new  Committee  on  Energy,  consist- 
ing of  16  Members  from  the  Senate  and 
16  Members  from  the  House  would  re- 
place the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  Proud  as  I  have  been  to  hold  the 
position  of  chainnan  and  vice  chairman, 
rotationally,  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  I  assure  you  my  pride  will 
Increase  despite  the  fact  that  my  Job  will 
be  abolished  by  the  creation  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Energy. 

The  new  Joint  Committee  on  Energy 
would  become  the  legislative  watchdog  of 
our  new  national  comprehensive  research 
and  development  program  which  would 
be  dedicated  to  develwlng  all  promising 
sources  of  clean  energy,  limovative  tech- 
nologies for  using  fuels  and  other  energy 
sources  and  new  and  better  techniques  of 
conserving  energy. 

Under  the  Pastore-Alken  bill,  the  new 


Joint  Committee  on  Energy  would  inherit 
from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  its  responsibility  for  oversight 
over  atomic  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment programs,  including  military 
programs.  However,  the  new  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  would  not  pick  up  the 
jiulsdictlon  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  over  nuclear  licensing 
and  related  regulatory  activities  except 
for  those  licensing  and  regulatory  fimc- 
tions  that  bear  on  national  security  or 
pertain  to  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Licensing  and  regulatory  activities 
that  Involve  national  security  or  re- 
search and  development  cannot  realisti- 
cally be  separated  from  interrelated 
matters  simply  because  they  are  licensing 
and  regulation.  They  must  continue  to 
be  overseen  and  evaluated  in  an  inte- 
grated manner.  Subject  to  these  consid- 
erations, oversight  jurisdiction  over  nu- 
clear licensing  and  related  regiilatory 
activities  would  be  asalgned  by  the 
Congress  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

The  Executive  agency  that  would  con- 
solidate now  disparate  energy  research 
and  development  programs  and  which 
would  conduct  a  national  comprehensive 
program  would  be  established  imder  the 
Energy  Reorganization  Act  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  a  few 
months  ago.  The  comparable  Senate 
bill,  S.  2744,  sponsored  by  Senators 
RiEicoFF  and  WEicKER^^would  create 
an  Energy  Research  and  Development 
AdministratlMi  and  is  now  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee. 

I  understand  that  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  be  referred  to  that 
committee. 

The  Energy  Research  and  Etevelop- 
ment  Administration — EBDA — would  be 
a  new  independent  agency  that  would  be 
built  out  of  the  scientific  and  technical 
resources  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  and  other  agencies.  With 
tills  strong  base  of  reseach  and  develop- 
ment talent  and  facilities  already  in  ex- 
istence, ERDA  could  quickly  begin  to  In- 
vestigate and  develop  all  promising  en- 
ergy sources.  ERDA  would  be  able  to 
make  significant  advances  in  developing 
new  methods  and  technlQues  of  extrac- 
tion, conversion,  storage,  transmission 
and  utilization  pertaining  to  energy.  It 
would  improve  existing  techniques  for 
conserving  energy  and  develop  new  ones; 
it  would  increase  the  effloiency  and  reli- 
ability of  producing  energy.  And,  of  crit- 
ical Importance,  ERDA  would  develop 
only  those  sources  of  energy  consonant 
with  environmental  protection  and  en- 
hancement. 

ERDA's  functions  would  include  most 
of  the  research  and  development  work 
now  performed  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's licensing  and  related  regulatory 
fimctions  would  be  placed  in  a  new 
agency— the  Nuclear  Energy  Commission. 
Hence,  the  ERDA  bill,  for  the  fir^t  time, 
would  separate  the  development  of 
atomic  energy  for  commercial  use  from 
the  regulation  of  atomic  energy  use.  The 
time  has  come  when  the  authority  to  de- 
velop atomic  energy  plants  should  be 


separated  &om  the  authority  that  li- 
censes such  plants.  Ttit  BRDA  measure 
would  meet  the  clear  need  for  a  reorgani- 
zation of  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment functions  in  the  executive  branch. 
It  would  brlns  together  separate,  frag- 
mented research  and  development  efforts 
and  orchestrate  a  comprehensive  inte- 
grated national  program.  The  Pastore- 
Aiken  bill  woiUd  grant  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  oversight  jurisdiction 
over  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel(q>- 
ment  Administration. 

In  order  to  make  this  abimdantly 
clear,  the  House  has  already  passed  a 
bin  that  would  create  an  Integrated 
energy  agency  In  the  executive  branchu 
A  bill  comparable  to  that  one  Is  now  being 
considered  by  the  so-called  Ribicoff  Sub- 
committee of  the  Grovemment  Operations 
C<Mnmlttee. 

What  my  bill  Intends  to  do  Is  to  create 
a  joint  committee  for  the  Congress  that 
would  have  supervisory,  watchdog,  over- 
sight jurisdiction  over  this  new  agency. 
That  essentially  is  what  my  bill  would 
do. 

The  trouble  Is 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Inland  saeld  for 
an  observation?  i 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield.  ] 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  "bSy  senior  colleague. 
Senator  Aiken,  is  yoiu-  Joint  sponsor. 
Senator,  and  I  wanted  the  Record  to  note 
that  he  is  not  here  todajy  because  his 
wife  had  the  misfortxme  to  break  her  leg 
a  week  ago  in  Vermont  and  she  is  now 
in  a  walking  cast.  He  expects  that  he  will 
be  back  here  next  week  and  he  is  very 
sorry  not  to  be  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  knew  that  and  I  was 
going  to  say  that  at  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken)  knows  pretty  much  what  the 
statement  is  all  about. 

Mr.  President,  without  the  Pastore- 
Aiken  bill,  the  ERDA  measure  would  not 
alter  the  present  fragmented  congres- 
sional oversight  responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment, leaving  them  scattered  amongst 
several  committees.  This  would  mean  that 
in  connection  with  annual  authorization 
of  appropriations,  and  with  respect  to 
other  legislation  that  would  be  required 
from  time  to  time,  as  well  as  appropriate 
congressional  oversight,  the  comprehen- 
sive cohesive  national  program  would  be 
presented  to  the  Congress  and  be  re- 
viewed by  various  committees  in  frac- 
tionated, disjointed  fragments.  This 
would  be  the  case  unless  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  is  established  as  we 
propose.  It  is  this  fragmentation  of  con- 
gressional responsibilities  with  regard  to 
energy  that  is  precisely  what  the  Pastore- 
Aiken  bill  is  designed  to  remedy  by  olac- 
ing  the  authority  for  review  in  a  single 
committee.  Without  a  Jotat  Committee 
on  Energy,  only  the  nuclear  portion  of 
the  total  energy  program  would  continue 
to  be  advantageously  considered  as  an 
entity.  For  the  Congress  tc  function  ef- 
fectively in  relation  to  our  overall  long- 
range  research  and  development  efforts, 
all  components  of  the  program  should  be 
reviewed  in  full  context  by  a  single  joint 
committee. 

In  our  view,  halfway  meesures,  several 
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of  which  are  already  pending  before  the 
Congress,  simply  are  not  adequate  to  the 
monumental  task  at  hand. 

The  scope  of  the  duties  and  authority 
of  the  Joint  Committtee  on  Energy 
should  be  as  extensive  as  the  scope  of 
functions  of  the  executive  agency  respon- 
sible for  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  Joint  Committee  on  Energy 
should  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  their  respective  appropriations  com- 
mittees. 

The  experiences  of  the  past  half  year 
have  dramatically  demonstrated  to  us 
the  dangers  inherent  to  our  economy  and 
to  our  very  style  of  living  by  being  even 
only  partially  reliant  upon  unstable  and 
insecure  foreign  sources  of  energy.  En- 
ergy has  a  major  impact  on  our  lives  and 
It  Is  therefore  Imperative  that  we  must 
become  self-reliant  with  regard  to  en- 
ergy as  rapidly  as  possible.  What  we  need 
Is  a  concerted  program  to  develop  all  our 
energy  resources  consistent  with  the  pro- 
tection of  om:  environment  In  every  re- 
spect. 

We  believe  the  Pastore-Aiken  bill 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  accomplish- 
ing this  result. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference  together 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AncEN). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  commend  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  for  his  lead- 
ership in  promoting  energy  self-suffi- 
ciency and  in  insuring  that  governmental 
Institutions  are  responsive  to  the  social, 
environmental,  and  energy  need.s  of 
American  consumers. 

The  measure  he  has  introduced  today 
proposes  a  major  realinement  of  Senate 
committee  jurisdiction  in  the  area  of 
energy  policy  oversight  and  legislative 
jurisdiction.  At  present,  nearly  every 
committee  of  the  Senate  has  some  degree 
of  involvement  in  energy  issues  and  some 
Interest  in  energy  policy.  Furthermore, 
the  traditional  descriptions  of  committee 
jurisdiction — whether  in  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  or  in  precedent  and  practice — are 
inadequate  to  encompass  the  full  range 
of  complex  legislative  Euid  public  policy 
problems  emerging  from  the  energy 
crisis. 

The  Congress  has  been  faced  with  de- 
cisions in  recent  months  which  have  no 
precedent  and  which  were  not  antici- 
pated when  the  rules  were  written. 

In  recognition  of  the  complexity  of 
energy  Issues  and  the  inadequacy  of  com- 
mittee jurisdiction,  all  rules  in  this  area 
the  Senate  acted  3  years  ago — ^long  be- 
fore the  current  energy  crisis — to  initiate 
a  study  and  coordinate  its  activities. 

In  Senate  Resolution  45  of  the  92d 
Congress,  adopted  in  May  of  1971,  the 
Senate  directed  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. to  undertake  a 


national  fuels  and  energy  policy  study. 
The  Commerce,  Public  Works,  and  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  were  given 
ex  officio  representation  in  the  study. 
This  year,  representation  was  extended 
to  include  the  Finance,  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittees. 

Representation  by  these  seven  major 
committees  was  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  energy  policy,  energy  problems, 
and  energy  solutions  involve  influences, 
constraints,  and  considerations  v/hich, 
at  first  glance,  do  not  seem  directly  re- 
lated to  energy.  For  example,  major  and 
often  dominant  influences  on  energy 
IX)licy  and  the  adequacy  of  energy'  supply 
include  tax  policy — depletion,  foreign 
tax,  credit,  expensing  of  intangibles,  res- 
ulatory  policy — natural  gas,  transporta- 
tion, pipeline;  environmental  policy — 
air,  water,  solid  waste;  economic  policy — 
price  controls,  balance  of  payments,  and 
so  forth:  foreign  policy — Imports,  export 
restrictions,  relations  with  oil  producing 
countries;  science  policy — research  and 
development,  technology  assesmcnt;  and 
many  other  areas  of  national  policy  con- 
cern and  congressional  committee  juris- 
diction. 

The  Senate's  national  fuels  and  energy 
policy  study  has  produced  over  80  re- 
ports, studies,  and  hearing  records  hince 
its  Inception.  Areas  of  study  and  inquiry 
have  touched  on  all  of  the  above  areas  of 
policy  concern  and  many  others. 

Many  important  legislative  measures 
have  emv°rged  from  the  study.  Because  of 
their  broad  influence  over  public  affairs, 
some  have  been  jointly  referred  to  two  or 
more  committees  for  consideration.  In 
general,  legislation  on  energy  in  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  handled  in  a  spirit  of  full 
cooperation  and  with  little  jurisdictional 
controversy.  But  the  matters  before  the 
Senate  in  this  time  of  energy  crisis  have 
been  issues  which  deserve  the  attention 
of  the  whole  Senate. 

In  the  years  to  come,  more  energy  pol- 
icy decisions  will  be  necessary.  They  may 
be  more  detailed,  they  may  be  more  rou- 
tine and  they  may  enjoy  less  national 
attention.  In  short,  they  will  be  the 
kinds  of  decisions  which  can  only  be 
handled  within  the  traditional  frame- 
work of  standing  committees.  Associated 
with  them  will  be  the  need  for  many 
hours  of  legislative  oversight  activities  to 
insure  that  national  energy  policies  now 
being  formed  will  continue  to  be  up- 
dated and  effectively  Implemented.  If 
these  oversight  functions  are  not  prop- 
erly performed  by  the  Congress,  our  na- 
tional dilemma  will  continue  to  plague  us 
and  we  will  be  faced  with  chronic  crises 
for  the  decades  ahead. 

My  colleague  from  Rhode  Island  is  the 
vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commitee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  he  has  led  and  served 
that  committee  with  distinction  for  over 
20  years.  His  experience  with  the  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  technology  uniquely 
suits  him  to  suggest  to  the  Senate  alter- 
native approaches  by  which  the  Senate 
could  administer  a  broader  and,  in  my 
view,  more  significant  technological  ef- 
fort to  achieve  energy  self-sufficiency. 

The  measure,  which  he  Is  Introduchig 
today,  to  create  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Energy,    presents   one    alternative   ap- 


proach to  congressional  oversight  of  en- 
ergy research  and  development  policy.  I 
have  discussed  this  proposal  with  my  col- 
league. Although  we  are  not  in  complete 
agreement  on  this  approach,  we  are  in 
agreement  upon  the  urgent  need  for  an 
effective  program  of  energy  research  and 
development.  We  also  agree  that  the  Con- 
gress should  give  high  priority  to  its  own 
responsibilities  in  energy  research  and 
development. 

As  I  understand  the  proposed  measure. 
it  would  take  the  speci.l  relationship  be- 
tween the  existing  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  as  a  model  for  a  new  rela- 
tionship between  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Energy  and  the  proposed  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration. 
The  new  committee  would  be  concerned 
with  research  and  development  in  new 
energ>'  technologies  of  all  kinds.  It  would 
ni:t,  apparently,  be  concerned  with  other 
aspects  of  Federal  energ>'  policy  such  as 
regulation  or  the  leasing  and  manage- 
ment programs  for  the  public  lands. 

I  share  my  colleague's  high  opinion  of 
the  past  achievements  of  the  nuclear  en- 
ergy program  under  the  joint  committee 
oversight.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
the  energy  problems  we  now  face  are 
close  parallels  of  the  nuclear  energy  pro- 
gram. Certainly  there  are  not  the  same 
considerations  of  national  security,  in  a 
mihtarj'  sense,  throughout  the  other  en- 
ergy technologies  and  there  are  not  the 
concerns  for  security  of  classified  infor- 
mation. 

Another  difference  is  that  nuclear  en- 
ergy was  an  entirely  new  concept.  A  new 
industry  had  to  be  created.  Manj-  of  the 
technologies  we  will  be  dealing  with  in 
our  effort  to  achieve  energy  self-s'jlB- 
ciency  will  be  involved  with  conventional 
resources  such  as  coal  and  oU  and  with 
existing  major  industries  that  many  feel 
require  more  in  the  way  of  regulation, 
less  in  the  way  of  assistance  and  subsidy. 

The  rapid  transfer  of  new  technologies 
into  actual  application  will  affect  the 
day-to-day  existence  cf  cur  citizens.  It 
will  affect  their  lifestyle:  the  homes  they 
live  in,  the  transportation  they  use,  and 
the  prices  they  pay  for  commodities. 
Policies  on  energy  technology  cannot  and 
should  not  be  entirely  isolated  from  other 
pubhc  policies.  The  creation  of  a  single 
purpose  committee  in  the  Congress, 
therefore,  may  not  be  the  best  way  to 
oversee  energy  research  and  development 
in  its  relationship  to  other  social  prob- 
lems and  goals.  The  proposal  set  forth 
In  this  bUl,  however,  is  one  possible  al- 
ternative. Other  proposals  include  select 
committees,  separate  energy  conunittees 
in  each  House,  and  more  aggressive  ac- 
tion by  the  present  standing  committees 
to  deal  with  energy  problems  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions.  I  am  pleased  that 
my  colleague  has  placed  his  proposal  be- 
fore the  Senate  to  begin  discussion  of 
this  matter.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  colleagues,  and  particularly  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, to  develop  the  best  congressional 
response  for  dealing  with  the  many  prob- 
lems we  agree  exist. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  his 
actions,  and  I  hope  that  the  bill  will  move 
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along.  If  I  thoiight  we  could  get  more 
fuel  and  self-sufDclency  out  of  committee 
reorganization,  I  would  be  happy,  but 
obviously  we  will  not. 


By  Mr.  COOK: 

S.  3272.  A  bill  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agrlcultiu-al  service  center  In 
each  county  of  a  State  as  a  part  of  the 
implementation  of  any  plan  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  centers  on  a  nation- 
wide basis.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 21,  1973.  the  n.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced  plans  to  establish 
agricultural  service  centers  throughout 
the  coimtry.  The  term  itself  seems  in- 
nocuous enough  but  upon  closer  scru- 
tiny I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
lihplementation  of  the  program  would 
prove  to  be  an  abomination  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer. 

The  proposal  calls  for  the  creation  of 
agricultural  service  centers  which  would 
provide  "one-stop  services"  for  clients 
of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  and,  whenever  feasible,  the 
Extension  Service,  other  USDA  agen- 
cies, and  appropriate  State  and  local  or- 
gukizations.  The  concept  of  "one-stop 
service"  for  the  American  farmer  is  cer- 
tainly a  noble  one.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  consolidation  of  USDA  ofDces  at 
the  coimty  level  whenever  possible.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  inalterably  opposed 
to  such  "one-stop  service"  when  the 
farmer  must  drive  an  unconscionable 
distance  to  receive  it.  This  is  especially 
objectionable  at  the  moment  since  every 
available  gallon  of  fuel  is  needed  for  the 
operation  of  farm  machinery,  and  not 
for  the  drive  to  a  USDA  service  center 
two  counties  away. 

Thus,  In  essence,  the  most  reprehen- 
sible aspect  of  the  proposal  Isi  the  pro- 
jected reliance  upon  multlcounty  agricul- 
tural service  centers.  Esu:h  farmer  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  this  matter  in  re- 
cent months  has  expressed  his  dismay  at 
the  difficulty  of  securing  adequate  assist- 
ance from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
even  now.  It  Is  obvious  that,  If  the  USDA 
offices  are  relocated  In  regional  centers 
and  become  even  further  removed  from 
the  farmer,  the  services  will  obviously  be 
more  difficult  to  obtain. 

Another  reason  I  am  totally  opposed  to 
the  agricultural  service  center  concept,  as 
now  envisioned.  Is  the  total  lack  of  suc- 
cess the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  had 
with  a  similar  program  several  years  ago. 
Until  July  1,  1965,  the  Kentucky  Co- 
operative Extension  Service  operated 
strictly  at  the  coimty  leveL  Between  July 
1,  1965,  and  September  1.  1969,  an  effort 
was  made  to  conduct  Kentucky's  Exten- 
sion Service  on  an  area  basis — each  area 
composed  of  three  to  five  counties.  The 
experiment  was  a  dismal  failure. 

This  recent  experiment  in  Kentucky 
failed  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Like 
farmers  In  the  remainder  of  the  United 
States.  Kentucklans  are  coimty  oriented. 
They  have  historically  conducted  their 
business  in  their  local  county  seats. 
Thus,  one  of  the  primary  reasons  the 
Kentucky  program  failed  was  because  of 


the  reluctance  of  the  members  of  the 
farm  commimity  to  travel  to  the  district 
office  to  do  business. 

In  addition,  whereas,  before  the  farmer 
could  place  a  local  call  to  his  county 
extension  agent,  with  the  advent  of  the 
new  program  in  1965,  he  had  to  place  a 
long-distance  call  to  his  area  wide  exten- 
sion agent.  After  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  reach  their  agent  by  long  dis- 
tance, many  of  the  farmers  just  gave  up. 
In  short,  because  of  experiences  such  as 
these,  there  was  a  drastic  curtailment  in 
requested  services,  and  more  displeasure 
than  before  with  the  services  which  were 
actually  rendered.  Thus,  on  September  1, 
1969,  Kentucky  recognized  the  futility  of 
such  an  approach  and  reinstated  the 
coimty-level  Extension  Service  programs. 

Mr.  President,  multlcounty  agricultur- 
al services  did  not,  and  will  not  succeed 
in  Kentucky.  Likewise.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  such  an  approach  will  not  succeed 
nationwide.  Therefore,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  today  which  will  prohibit  the 
Implementation  of  new  mulUcounty  ag- 
ricultural service  centers  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  I  should  point 
out  that  this  proposal  does  not  prohibit 
the  consolidation  of  USDA  programs 
within  a  coimty.  It  encourages  such  con- 
solidation. Likewise,  my  proposal  does 
not  require  the  creation  of  additional 
services  in  counties  which  do  not  now 
have  such  services.  The  legislation  which 
I  introduce  today  has  one  goal :  To  main- 
tain the  Integrity  of  the  county-level  ap- 
proach to  agricultural  services. 

Mr.  President,  the  multlcounty  ap- 
proach did  not  work  in  Kentuclor  and 
it  will  not  work  in  the  remainder  of  the 
United  States.  linplemantation  of  this 
approach  under  the  UBDA  guidelines 
could  begin  as  early  as  June  3  of  this 
year.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
an  effort  to  prohibit  such  an  ill-advised 
program. 

I  might  say,  in  conduslon,  that  we 
were  told,  and  some  organizations 
throughout  my  State  were  told,  that 
when  they  have  to  consolidate  in,  say, 
a  three-county  or  a  flve-county  region, 
they  have  to  consolidate  all  under  one 
roof;  that  the  building  must  be  on  one 
floor;  and  that  everybody  must  go  in  Mie 
door.  If  that  Is  not  bureaucracy  at  its 
worst,  I  have  never  heard  It. 

I  wonder  what  GS  rating  individual 
sits  down  when  they  determine  that  a 
program  has  to  be  imposed  on  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  his  time  and 
his  effort  and  the  tax  dollars  of  the 
United  States  are  wasted,  for  him  to 
come  up  with  the  conclusion  that  all 
services  must  be  in  a  one-floor  building, 
all  people  must  go  in  one  door,  and  they 
must  come  out  of  one  door;  and  it  must 
have  been  quite  a  concliision  for  him  to 
come  to  and  he  really  must  have  be«i 
delighted  when  he  finally  came  to  that 
conclusion  and  started  to  put  out  those 
directives  to  the  farm  organizations  of 
the  United  States.  It  seems  so  ridiculous 
to  this  Senator  that  I  would  not  want  to 
dwell  on  it  further. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  coa.- 
sent  that  the  full  text  of  my  proposal  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  IQ  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


S.  3272 


Be  it  enacted,  by  the  SentOe  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  (a) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
in  Implementing  any  proposed  program  for 
the  establishment  of  A^cultxiral  Service 
Centers  In  any  Stat»,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shaU  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  center  In  each  couQty  of  such  State 
if,  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  one 
or  more  local  field  offices  ost  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  were  locaOed  within  such 
county. 

(b)  Nothing  In  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
construed  to  reqiilre  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  provide  In  any  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice Center  established  for  any  county  any 
local  field  office  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture not  located  in  sucb  coimty  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  but  the  Sec- 
retary, whenever  he  determines  such  action 
will  promote  efficiency  and  economy  and 
provide  Improved  service  to  farmers,  shall 
provide.  In  the  Agricultural  Service  Center, 
as  many  services  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (t^pUcable  to  such  county)  aa  prac- 
ticable. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  "Agri- 
cultural Service  Center"  means  the  type  of 
offices  described  In  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture's Memorandum  No.  1492  (Revised)  or 
any  similar  type  office.  1 

By  Mr.  COOK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Httmphret)  : 

S.  3273.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  which 
created  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  to 
require  such  committee  to  hold  public 
proceedings  before  it  may  alter  its  con- 
stitution, to  require  arbitration  of  certain 
amateur  athletic  disputes,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  for  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  a  bill 
designed  to  provide  a  Qiechanlsm  for 
finally  ending  many  of  the  disputes 
which  have  plagued  the  amateur  sports 
world  for  many  years.  I  know  everyone 
is  well  aware  of  many  of  these  problems. 
Only  last  fall  the  Senate  considered  S. 
2365,  the  Amatuer  Athletic  Act  of  1973, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  At  that  time, 
it  was  felt  that  since  there  was  so  much 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  impact  of 
that  legislation,  it  would  be  preferable 
to  send  the  bill  back  to  the  Commerce 
Committee  for  further  hearings  and 
discussion. 

The  fact  that  I  am  today  proposing  a 
different  approach  from  that  embodied 
in  S.  2365  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
a  sign  that  I  am  withdrawing  my  sup- 
port for  a  more  thorough  and  exhaustive 
treatment  of  the  problems  of  amateur 
sports.  However,  we  have  run  into  a  most 
serious  time  problem.  The  1976  Olympiad 
is  now  less  than  2  years  away,  and  not 
one  thing  has  been  done  in  order  to 
avoid  the  recurrence  of  the  disasters  that 
beset  the  American  teams  at  Munich  In 
1972.  I  believe  the  Congress  has  a  com- 
pelling obligation  to  take  decisive  and 
effective  action  to  accomplish  the  re- 
forms necessary  to  field  the  best  repre- 
sentatives of  our  country  in  both  the 
summer  and  winter  games. 

The  legislation  which  %  am  proposing 
would  amend  the  act  wljich  created  the 
UJ5.  Olympic  Committee  to  provide  for 
arbitration  of  all  disputes  between  Indi- 
vidual athletes  and  athletic  organlza- 
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tlons,  or  between  the  various  organiza- 
tions which  desire  to  hold  the  U.S.  fran- 
chise in  any  Olympic  sport.  The  arbitra- 
tion would  be  conducted  by  the  American 
Arbitration  Association,  and  the  Federal 
courts  would  be  empowered  to  enforce 
the  decision  of  the  arbitrator. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  Senator 
Humphrey  has  joined  with  me  in  the 
sponsorship  of  this  proposal.  As  Vice 
President  he  was  responsible  for  appoint- 
ing the  Kheel  Commission  which  exam- 
ined the  controversies  in  amateur  ath- 
letics for  2  years.  The  report  of  that 
Commission  proposed  the  arbitration 
mechanism  as  a  solution  to  many  of 
those  problems.  Unfortunately  the  vari- 
ous organizations  could  not  reach  agree- 
ment on  the  Commission's  proposal, 
when  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  refused  to  submit  to  the  arbi- 
tration suggestion.  Although  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  approach  will  resolve 
msuiy  of  the  deep-rooted  problems  facing 
amateur  athletics,  such  as  the  need  for 
grassroots  development  programs,  I  am 
confident  that  this  concept  can  prevent 
controversy  from  subverting  our  Olympic 
effort  in  1976. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 
also  takes  a  major  step  forward  in  re- 
lieving the  amateur  athlete  from  the  ar- 
bitrary and  pointless  actions  taken  by 
sports  organizations  which  have  often 
prevented  our  best  athletes  from  com- 
peting in  international  competition. 

All  of  you  will  remember  the  incident 
last  summer  when  the  NCAA  arbitrarily 
refused  to  allow  its  member  athletes 
from  particiimting  in  the  exciting  series 
of  basketball  games  against  the  Russian 
national  team.  At  that  time  I  asked  many 
of  you  to  sign  a  letter  to  Mr.  Walter  By- 
ers,  executive  director  of  the  NCAA,  im- 
ploring him  to  remove  the  prohibition. 
Fifty-seven  Senators  joined  me  in  send- 
ing that  letter,  which  ultimately  per- 
mitted our  fine  college  athletes  to  par- 
ticipate and  help  the  American  team 
prevail  in  the  series. 

This  legislation  gives  the  athletes  an 
almost  unqualified  right  to  participate  in 
any  national  championship  or  interna- 
tional competition  in  an  Olympic  sport. 
Of  course,  exception  is  made  for  the  le- 
gitimate and  reasonable  rules  relating  to 
the  educational  standards  of  our  hl^ 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  How- 
ever, this  "right  to  participate"  should 
finally  preclude  institutional  squsUibles 
of  our  amateur  athletic  organizations 
from  hindering  the  pursuits  of  our  fine 
young  athletes. 

I  might  also  add  that  this  proi>osal 
does  have  the  support  of  the  amateur 
athletic  union,  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee, and  many  other  athletic  orga- 
nizations in  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Congressman  Robert 
Mathias,  and  already  has  over  40  co- 
sponsors.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  cwn- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  which  will  con- 
sider this  bill,  and  the  Senate  will  take 
swift  and  favorable  action  on  this  pro- 
posal so  that  our  fine  athletes  can  return 
the  standard  of  Olympic  achievement 
and  excellence  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  leigslatlon  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3273 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  Incorporate 
the  United  States  Olympic  Association",  ap- 
proved September  21,  1960  (36  U.S.C.  373),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "amateur  repre- 
sentation" In  paragrt4>h  (4)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "administrators, 
coaches,  and  amateur  athletes." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  Incorporate  the  United  States  Olympic 
Association,"  approved  September  21,  I960 
(36  U.S.C.  374) .  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  cor- 
poration shall  have  perpetual  succession"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (9); 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (10), 
(11),  and  (12)  as  paragraphs  (3),  (10),  and 
(11),  respectively;  and 

(4)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  corporation  shaU  have  the  power 
to  adopt  and  alter  a  constitution  and  bylaws 
not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  except  that  the  corporation  may  al- 
ter the  constitution  only  If — 

"(1)  the  corporation  publishes  In  a  news- 
paper or  magazine  of  national  circulation  or 
in  any  publication  published  by  the  corpora- 
tion, and  in  the  Federal  Register,  a  general 
notice  of  the  prc^osed  alteration  of  the  con- 
stitution Including  the  terms  of  substance  of 
such  alteration,  the  time  and  place  of  the 
corporation's  regular  meeting  at  which  such 
alteration  Is  to  be  decided,  and  a  provision 
Informing  Interested  persons  that  they  may 
submit  materials  as  authorized  by  para- 
graph (2); 

"(2)  for  a  period  of  at  least  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  publication  of  such  notice 
in  the  Federal  Register,  the  corporation  gives 
to  all  Interested  persons  an  opportunity  to 
submit  written  data,  views,  or  arguments 
concerning  the  proposed  alteration; 

"(3)  the  corporation  decides  upon  the  al- 
teration for  which  notice  was  published  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  only  after  the  thirty-day 
period  under  paragraph  (2)  and  oiUy  at  a 
regular  meeting  (with  or  without  opportu- 
nity for  a  written  or  oral  presentation  by  any 
Interested  person  whom  the  corjioratlon  may 
Invite  to  such  meeting);  and 

"(4)  the  corporation  malls  the  alteration 
to  all  persons  who  submitted  any  material 
under  paragraph  (2)  and  to  all  persons  who 
submitted  a  written  or  oral  presentation  un- 
der paragraph  (3).". 

Skc.  3.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  In- 
corporate the  United  States  Olympic  Asso- 
ciation", approved  September  21,  1960,  is  txir- 
ther  amended  by  Inserting  after  section  4  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  4A.  (a)  (1)  No  individual  who  is  eU- 
glble  under  applicable  international  or  ap- 
plicable national  amateur  athletic  rules  and 
regulations  may  be  directly  or  Indirectly 
denied  his  right  to  attempt  to  qualify  for  se- 
lection, or  his  right  (if  he  so  qualifies)  to 
participate,  as  an  athlete,  coach,  trainer,  ad- 
ministrator, manager,  or  other  official  repre- 
senting the  United  States  in  any  interna- 
tional amateur  athletic  competition,  if  such 
competition  involves  any  ^x>rt  Included  on 
the  Olympic  games  or  pan-American  games 
program  during  the  Olympiad  time  period 
concvirrent  with  such  attempt  to  qviallfy  for 
such  participation.  Nowltbstandlng  the  pro- 
visions of  the  preceding  sentence  any  univer- 
sity, coUege,  high  school,  or  other  educational 
Institution  which  an  Indlvidiial  Is  attending 
at  the  time  of  such  attempt  to  qualify  may 
deny  blm  his  right  of  such  attempt  if,  after 
a  hearing  conducted  by  the  educational  In- 
stitution at  a  reasonable  time  prior  to  such 
attempt,  the  Institution  determines  that 
such  attempt  would  unreasonably  Interfere 
with  the  Individual's  academic  or  athletic 
Interests  at  the  Institution. 


"(2)  There  shall  be  a  reasonable  number 
of  amateur  athletes  (who  represented  the 
United  States  In  any  International  amateur 
competition  in  any  sport  included  on  the 
Olympic  games  or  pan-American  games  pro- 
gram during  the  Olympiad  time  period  con- 
current with  such  representation)  as  mem- 
bers on  the  governing  board  of  the  govern- 
ing body  for  that  sport. 

"(b)  Any  national  amateur  sports  organi- 
zation may  seek  recognition  as  a  governing 
body  if  it  establishes  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  each  of  the  following: 

"  ( 1 )  It  provides,  at  the  time  of  arbitration 
under  subsection  (c)  and  in  comparison  with 
the  governing  body,  If  any,  more  effective 
national  competition  in  the  sport  for  which 
It  claims  recognition  as  the  governing  body, 
so  that  such  competition  will  restUt  in  a 
higher  quality  of  United  States  athletes  In 
all  international  amateur  athletic  coii4>etl- 
tlon  for  such  sport. 

"(2)  It  provides  (without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color,  religion,  or  sex)  equal  oppor- 
tunity, for  competition  in  the  sport  for  which 
it  claims  recognition  as  the  governing  body, 
to  aU  Individuals  who  are  eligible  under  ap- 
plicable international  or  applicable  national 
amateur  athletic  rules  and  regulations;  and 
it  applies  international  rules  and  regulations 
concerning  athletic  competition  without 
discrimination  to  all  such  individuals. 

"(3)  It  has  a  reasonable  number  of  ama- 
teur athletes  (who  represented  the  United 
States  in  any  International  amateur  athletic 
competition  in  the  sport  for  which  the  or- 
ganization claims  recognition  under  this  sub- 
section, and  which  Is  included  on  the  Olym- 
pic games  or  pan-American  games  during  the 
Olympiad  time  period  concurrent  with  or 
immediately  preceding  such  claim  for  rec- 
ognition) as  members  of  its  governing  board 
for  that  sport. 

"(4)  Its  membership  Is  open  to  any  ama- 
teur sports  organization  In  the  sport  for 
which  It  claims  recognition  as  the  govern- 
ing body  xinder  this  subsection. 

"(5)  There  are  representatives  of  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  national  amateur  sports 
organizations  (which  represent  the  sport  for 
which  recognition  is  claimed  iinder  this  sub- 
section, if  the  sport  is  included  on  the  Olym- 
pic games  or  {lan-Amerlcan  games  program 
during  the  Olympiad  time  period  concur- 
rent with  such  claim  for  recognition)  as 
members  of  its  governing  board  in  that  sport. 

"(6)  Members  on  its  governing  boexd  are 
selected  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color, 
religion,  or  sex. 

"(7)  It  is  able  to  comply  with  all  applica- 
ble international  requiremente  (written  and 
uniformly  spiled  to  all  nations)  relating  to 
recognition  as  the  governing  body  for  the 
sport  for  which  It  claims  recognition. 

"(c)  Any  Individual  who  alleges  he  has 
been  denleU  a  right  established  under  sub- 
section (a)  m  violation  of  such  subsection 
may  submit  to  the  American  Arbitration  As- 
sociation a  claim  documenting  the  denial, 
but  shall  submit  su(^  claim  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  the  denial:  Pro- 
tided  further.  That  the  association  is  author- 
ized, upon  forty-eight  hours  notice  to  the 
parties,  to  hear  and  decide  a  matter  under 
such  procedures  as  the  association  deems  ap- 
propriate if  the  association  determines  that 
it  is  necessary  to  expedite  such  arbitration  In 
order  to  resolve  a  matter  relating  to  an  ama- 
teur athletic  competition  which  Is  so 
scheduled  that  compliance  with  regular  pro- 
cedures would  not  be  Ukely  to  produce  a 
sufficiently  early  decision  by  the  association 
to  do  Justice  to  the  affected  parUes. 

"(d)  Any  national  amateur  st>orts  orga- 
nization claiming  recognition  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  submit  such  claim  to  the  as- 
sociation not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
termination  of  any  sunmier  Olympic  games. 
The  association  shaU  serve  notice  on  the 
parties  to  the  arbitration  and  on  the  corpo- 
ration, and  shall  immediately  proceed  with 
arbitration  according  to  the  commercial  rules 
of  the  association;  except  that  (1)   for  any 
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arbitration  In  which  at  least  two  of  the 
parties  are  not  Individuals,  there  shall  be  not 
less  than  three  arbiters  selected  by  the  asso- 
ciation. (3)  there  shall  only  be  arbitration  of 
a  claim  under  subsection  (b)  after  the  nine- 
tieth day  after  the  day  that  the  national 
amateur  sports  organization  submitted  such 
claim  to  the  association,  and  (3)  the  arbitra- 
tion decision  shall  be  served  on  the  corpora- 
tion In  the  same  manner  as  It  Is  to  the  parties 
to  the  arbitration. 

"(e)  Any  person  whose  claim  Is  upheld  by 
an  arbitration  decision  under  subsection  (c) 
may  bring  suit  In  a  United  States  district 
court  having  jurisdiction  over  any  party  to 
such  arbitration  to  compel  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  such  decision.  In  addition  to  the 
provisions  of  the  first  sentence,  any  party 
to  such  an  arbitration  decision  may  bring 
suit  In  such  court  for  review  of  the  decision 
within  a  period  of  sixty  days  after  the  deci- 
sion; except  that  the  court  may  only  modify 
or  set  aside  the  decision  if  It  is  procured  by 
fraud,  tt  It  Is  clearly  erroneous,  or  if  the 
subject  matter  for  the  arbitration  Is  not  In- 
cluded within  the  paragraph  \inder  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  upon  which  the  person  based 
bla  claim  for  arbitration  under  subsection 
(c)  or  (d).  Any  person  who  submits  a  claim 
for  arbitration  under  subsection  (c)  or  (d) 
may  bring  suit  In  such  court  to  compel  arbi- 
tration pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  or  (d), 
and  the  arbiters  of  an  arbitration  under  sub- 
section (c)  or  (d)  may  petition  such  court 
to  enforce  compliance  with  a  subpena  is- 
sued by  the  arbiters  pvu^uant  to  the  rules 
of  the  American  Arbitration  Association.  Any 
Individual  who  alleges  he  has  been  denied  a 
right  established  under  subsection  (a)  in  vio- 
lation of  such  subsection  may  (in  lieu  of 
seelcing  arbitration  under  subsection  (c)) 
bring  suit  in  such  court  for  adjudication  of 
such  denied  right. 

"(f)  Any  person  seeking  arbitration  under 
this  section  shall  have  the  burden  of  mtro- 
ducing  the  evidence  to  support  bis  claim  and 
shall  have  the  biuden  of  proving  his  claim; 
except  that  when  any  mdlvldual  seeks  arbi- 
tration because  of  an  alleged  violation  of  a 
right  established  by  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  biirden  of  introducing  tha 
evidence  and  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be 
on  the  person  who  allegedly  violated  such 
right. 

"(g)  If  an- arbitration  decision  upholds  a 
claim  of  a  national  amateur  sports  organiza- 
tion for  recognition  as  a  governing  body  un- 
der subsection  (b),  the  corptoratlon  shall  (on 
the  sixty-first  day  after  such  decision)  rec- 
ommend and  support  in  any  other  appropri- 
ate manner  such  sports  organization  to  the 
appropriate  international  governtng  body  for 
recognition  by  such  international  body  as 
the  governing  body;  except  that  if  there  is 
district  court  review  under  subsectton  (e>, 
such  recommendation  and  support  shall  oc- 
cur immediately  after  the  Judicial  review  if 
such  review  upholds  such  decision. 

"(h)  The  arbiter  of  any  arbitration  under 
subsection  (c) ,  or  a  majority  of  the  arbiters 
under  subsection  (d)  (1) ,  may  order  that  the 
losing  party  pay  to  the  prevailing  party  rea- 
sonable fees  for  attorneys'  services  rendered 
t<x  such  arbitration.  The  district  court  may 
order  that  the  loelng  party  to  a  siUt  under 
subeectlon  (e)  pay  to  the  prevalimg  party 
reasonable  fees  for  attorneys'  services  ren- 
dered for  such  suit. 

"(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'international  amateur  ath- 
letic competition'  means  any  athletic  event 
between  an  athlete  or  team  of  athletes  rep- 
resenting the  United  States  and  an  athlete 
or  team  of  athletes  representing  any  foreign 
country,  conducted  in  compliance  with  ap- 
plicable national  and  international  require- 
menta. 

"(2)  The  term  'Olympiad  time  period' 
means  the  time  period  beginning  at  the  ter- 
mination of  any  summer  Olympic  games  and 
ending  at  the  termination  of  the  following 
Bunimer  Olympic  games. 


"(3)  The  term  'governing  body'  means  the 
national  amateur  sports  organization  which 
Is  recognized  by  the  international  govern- 
ing body  for  a  sport  as  the  national  repre- 
sentative tat  that  sport  for  international 
amateur  athletic  competition  in  the  Olympic 
games  and  pan-American  games. 

"(4)  The  term  'national  amateur  sports 
organization'  means  any  club,  federation, 
union,  association,  or  similar  group  in  the 
United  States  (A)  which  conducts  regular 
national  competition  m  a  sport  on  the  Olym- 
pic games  or  pan-Americaa  games  program 
concurrent  with  such  oompetition,  (B) 
which  Is  capable  of  holding  an  annual  na- 
tional championship  in  any  such  sport  from 
which  a  team  of  athletes  or  a  substantial 
number  of  athletes  who  are  not  members  of 
a  team  could  be  selected  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  mtemational  amateur  ath- 
letic competition,  and  (C)  Is  capable  of  con- 
ducting international  amateur  athletic  com- 
petition in  any  such  sport.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  5  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  incorporate  the  United  States  Olympic  As- 
sociation," approved  September  21,  1950  (36 
U.S.C.  375),  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"bylaws  of  the  corporation"  the  following: 
",  except  that  an;  governing  body  may  only 
be  a  member  of  the  corporation  if  It  files  cm 
annual  financial  statement  with  the  Con- 
gress. Any  such  statement  shall  not  be 
printed  as  a  public  document". 

Sac.  5.  Section  9  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  incorporate  the  United  States  Olympic 
Association",  approved  September  21,  1950 
(36  VS.C.  379).  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "tha  emblems  of  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(1) 
the  emblem  of  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  the  words  'Olympic', 
'Olympiad',  or  'Cltlus  AltlUE  Fortius'  or  any 
combination  of  those  words"  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(2)  five  Inter- 
locked rings  or  any  other  symbol  tending  to 
represent  such  five  interlocked  rings 
(whether  or  not  such  sjrmbol  is  a  sign  or 
insignia  under  clause  (1),  or  (3)  the  words 
'Olympic,'  'Olympiad,'  or  Citliis  Altius 
Portitis*  or  any  combination  or  confusingly 
similar  derivation  of  any  at  these  words." 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  However,  the  amendments  made  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  5  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  any  person  that  used  the  rings, 
sytnbol,  or  derivation  of  wards  proscribed  by 
such  paragraph  (2)  for  any  lawful  purpose 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
if  such  person  uses  sucl-  rings,  symbol,  or 
derivation  of  words  proscribed  by  such  para- 
graph (2)  for  any  lawful  purpose  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  If  such  person 
uses  such  rings,  symbol,  or  derivation  for 
the  same  purpose  and  for  the  same  class  of 
goods  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


ick: 


By  Mr.  DOMINK 

S.  3275.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  manganese  metal  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  that  I  am  introducing  today  would 
provide  for  the  disposal  of  a  limited 
amount  of  manganese  tnetal  from  ova 
national  stockpile. 

We  should  be  extremely  cautious  in 
disposing  of  any  material  from  our  na- 
tional stockpiles.  The  Middle  East  crisis 
has  illuminated  our  need  for  adequate 
strategic  stockpiles  of  btsic  material  on 
an  individual  basis. 

The  Increased  demand  for  manganese 
metal  and  the  short  supply  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  our 


stockpile  inventory  is  at  a  level  where  the 
disposal  of  9,550  tons  will  not  place  our 
country  in  jeopardy  is  the  reason  that  I 
introduce  the  legislation  today. 

Electroljrtic  manganese  metal  Is  an  es- 
sential material  in  the  economical  pro- 
duction of  stainless  steel,  aluminum  and 
other  nonferrous  alloys.  The  use  of  this 
grey-white,  hard,  brittle  material  Im- 
parts the  necessary  properties  so  that  the 
alloys  produced  can  be  fabricated  into 
the  forms  needed  by  housing  construc- 
tion, transportation,  electronics,  con- 
tainer, appliance,  chemical  and  paint  in- 
dustries. At  present,  nothing  is  foreseen 
that  will  eliminate  or  substantially  re- 
duce the  need  for  mang&nese  in  these 
end  uses. 

It  is  estimated  by  one  insijor  domestic 
producer,  Union  Carbide,  that  31,000  tons 
of  electrol3iJc  manganese  were  consumed 
in  1973  in  the  United  States  compared  to 
a  usage  of  24,000  tons  in  1972  and  23,000 
tons  in  1971.  Fifty-eight  percent  of  the 
total  usage  in  1973  was  consumed  by  the 
aluminum  and  other  nc^errous  metal 
industries,  24  p>ercent  by  stainless  steel 
producers,  and  the  remaining  18  percent 
by  ferrite  producers,  chemical  manufac- 
turers, and  others. 

Domestic  production  in  1973  was  esti- 
mated to  be  26,100  tons,  Imports  were 
2,450  tons,  invoitory  reductions  were 
1,950  tons,  and  exports  were  2,350  tons. 
"The  subsequent  shortfall  of  2,850  tons 
was  offset  by  withdrawals  from  the  GSA 
stockpiles. 

In  April  1973,  when  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preptu'ednesa  announced  a 
new  stockpile  objective  of  4,750  tons  of 
electrolytic  manganese  metal,  the  stock- 
pile inventory  totaled  21,500  tons,  of 
which  7,200  tons  had  previously  been  au- 
thorized for  release.  This  material  was 
offered  to  the  consumers  by  the  GSA  and 
each  offering  was  oversubscribed  with 
the  total  of  7,200  tons  being  completely 
sold  by  November  29,  19T3. 

If  aluminum  and  stee]  production  is 
not  to  be  curtailed  in  1974,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  release  additional  manganese 
metal  from  the  Ftockplle.  This  legisla- 
tion to  dispose  of  the  9,550  tons  of  sur- 
plus manganese  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  omnibus  bill  H.R.  7185,  covering  16 
major  commodities  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

A  shortage  of  electrolytic  manganese 
metal  in  fact  exists  throughout  the  free 
world  as  the  traditional  overseas  sup- 
pliers, Japan  and  South  Africa,  have  not 
been  able  to  expand  rapidly  enough  to 
meet  the  growing  demand.  Japanese 
production,  in  fact,  has  b«en  cut  back  be- 
cause of  the  power  curtailment  resulting 
from  the  energy  crisis.  I)elays  were  en- 
countered in  the  expansion  of  the  exist- 
ing South  African  facility,  and  a  new 
producer's  planned  fourth  quarter  1973 
startup  has  been  deferred  at  least  until 
the  second  quarter  of  1974. 

In  this  country,  the  high  usage  rate 
continues  and  the  pinch  is  again  begin- 
ning to  be  felt  as  the  last  GSA  releases 
are  being  used  up.  Only  one  domestic 
producer  plans  an  incremental  expansion 
and  imports  continue  to  enter  at  a  slow 
rate.  Clearly,  if  aluminum  and  stainless 
steel  production  are  to  continue  at  their 
present  rates,  additional  electrolytic 
manganese  metal  must  be  released  from 
the  stockpile. 
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It  Is  felt  that  additional  releases  will 
not  be  disruptive  to  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers, if  the  material  can  be  made  avail- 
able early  enough,  that  is,  before  new 
South  African  production  becomes  a 
factor  in  the  market.  GSA  would,  of 
course,  be  expected  to  follow  its  cus- 
tomary policy  of  consultation  with  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  in  deciding  the 
timing  and  disposition  rate. 

The  other  U.S.  producers,  Foote  Min- 
eral Corp.,  who  operates  a  plant  at  New 
Johnsonvllle,  Tenn..  and  Kerr-McGee 
Chemical  Corp.,  with  a  facility  at  Hamil- 
ton, Miss.,  have  been  c(xisulted  as  to  the 
advisability  of  this  legislation.  They  gen- 
erally agreed  that  it  is  a  good  move  with 
the  aforementioned  safeguards  as  to  the 
quantities  and  timing  of  the  release. 

In  summary,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  attached  legislation  be  enacted  at  an 
early  date  to  provide  segments  of  U.S. 
industry  with  sufficient  electrolytic  man- 
ganese metal  to  sustain  present  rates  of 
production.  Its  implementation  will  per- 
mit the  Government  to  derive  income — 
approximately  $7,258,000  at  today's  mar- 
ket price — from  no  longer  needed  ma- 
terial, help  curb  inflation  by  offsetting 
demand  pressure,  and  contribute  toward 
a  more  favorable  balance  of  trade.  Prop- 
erly implemented,  the  disposition  of 
9,550  tons  can  be  accomplished  without 
disruption  of  usual  markets. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  its  early  consid- 
eration and  passage. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Mitskie,  Mr. 

Baker,  Mr.  Stafford,  and  Mr. 

McClure)  : 
S.  3277.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SoUd 
Waste  Disposal  Act,  to  encourage  full  re- 
covery of  energy  and  resources  from 
solid  waste,  to  protect  health  and  the 
environment  from  the  adverse  effects  of 
solid  waste  disposal,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

ENERGY    AND    RESOtTSCE    RECOVKBT    FBOM    SOLID 
WASTE H 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senators  Randolph.  Mtjskie, 
Baker.  Stafford,  and  McClure,  the 
proposed  Energy  and  Resources  Recov- 
ery Act  of  1974.  The  bill  will  amend  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  provide  a 
major  new  thrust  toward  our  goals  of  in- 
creasing domestic  production  of  energy 
and  raw  materials  while  insuring  a 
healthful  and  clean  environment. 

Each  major  new  environmental  con- 
cern— ^protection  of  scenic  and  other 
land  resources,  air  pollution,  water  pol- 
lution, noise — was  first  perceived  as  a 
local  problem  and  only  later  as  one  with 
a  national  dimension.  Similar^  the 
statements  to  the  effect  that  "there  Is 
nothing  so  local  as  a  city's  garbage"  are 
now  giving  way  to  a  recognition  of  the 
national  need  for  the  energy  and  mate- 
rials in  that  garbage  and  of  the  wide- 
spread air,  water,  and  land  pollution  that 
unregulated  dumps  can  cause. 

Last  week  I  inserted  In  the  Record  a 
statement  by  Arsen  Damay,  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Administrator  for  solid  waste 
programs  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  and  other  materials  which 
indicate  the  vast  opportunities  for  re- 
covery of  energy  and  raw  materials  from 


the  Nation's  solid  waste  and  the  serious- 
ness of  the  risk  to  public  health  and  the 
environment  from  unregulated  solid 
waste  disposal.  The  bill  I  Introduce  today 
deals  with  a  number  of  the  major  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  raised  by  Mr. 
Damay  and  other  experts  in  the  field. 

Today  we  stand  at  this  exciting  new 
threshold  of  environmental  protection 
through  energy  and  resource  recovery 
largely  because  of  planning,  research, 
and  demonstrations  conducted  imder  the 
Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970.  legisla- 
tion produced  chiefly  by  the  dedicated 
efforts  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  very  able  chairmsm  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion— now  the  Subcommittee  on  En- 
vironmental Pollution — Mr.  Muskie,  and 
Senator  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  now  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  need  for  further  planning  re- 
search, and  demonstrations,  however.  Is 
being  eclipsed  rapidly  by  the  requirement 
for  action;  action  by  our  cities.  States, 
and  the  private  sector  primarily,  but 
action  by  the  Federal  Government  as 
well. 

The  economics  of  energy  and  resource 
recovery  have  improved  greatly.  In  the 
midst  of  energy  shortages  there  is  enough 
energy  value  in  the  solid  waste  generated 
by  our  major  cities  to  light  all  of  our 
homes  and  commercial  establishments. 
Recycled  newsprint  prices  have  tripled  itf' 
a  year.  Values  of  scrap  iron  and  steel  are 
higher  than  ever  before.  Despite  the  in- 
equitable freight  rates  of  secondary  ver- 
sus virgin  materials,  the  economics  still 
look  very  good. 

The  primary  need  appears  to  be  for 
larger,  more  active,  better  funded  Fed- 
eral, State,  local  and  private  efforts  to 
implement  and  further  refine  existing 
technology  for  energy  and  resource  re- 
covery. In  this  way,  the  favorable  eco- 
nomic situation  for  energy  and  second- 
ary materials  can  be  fully  exploited. 

I  anticipate  that  the  goals  of  this  bill, 
if  not  the  actual  provisions,  will  be  real- 
ized in  final  legislative  form  during  this 
Congress,  following  the  usual  course  of 
hearings,  staff  study  suid  debate  in  the 
Environmenttal  Pollution  Subcommittee 
and  in  the  full  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  bUl  Is  aimed  primarily  at  encour- 
aging full  recovery  of  energy  and  mate- 
rials from  municipal,  industrial  and 
other  solid  waste  wherever  practicable  by 
1985,  and  at  providing  for  controls  over 
the  disposal  of  hazardous  and  other 
waste  to  avoid  adverse  effects  on  air  and 
water  quality  and  further  blight  of  our 
land. 

EPA  will  be  required  to  establish  an 
Office  of  Energy  and  Resource  Recovery 
to  Implement  these  objectives  through  a 
full  range  of  Federal  efforts  in  coopera- 
tion with  States,  localities  and  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

EPA  will  have  authority  to  set  stand- 
ards for  the  disposal  of  hazardous  and 
other  wastes;  for  Federal  procurement 
of  products  utilizing  recycled  materials, 
and  for  packaging  practices  which  make 
full  recovery  of  resources  and  environ- 
mentally sound  disposal  of  solid  waste 
practical. 

EPA  will  have  authority  to  enforce  dis- 


posal standards  where  States  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  do  so. 

The  bill  directs  EPA  to  develop  Federal 
guidelines  to  indicate  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  energy  and  resource  recovery 
that  is  possible  by  use  of  the  best  tech- 
nology in  each  industrial  class  and  to 
describe  such  technology  in  precise 
detail. 

EPA  will  be  required  to  assist  States 
and  regional  agencies  with  80  percent 
Federal  fundii^g  to  establish  or  continue 
comprehensive  programs  to  regulate, 
assist,  and  encourage  recycling  and 
sound  disposal  practices.  This  funding 
will  be  provided  for  a  period  of  5  years 
during  which  the  States  will  be  expected 
to  develop  self-financing  mechanisms 
to  carry  on  the  program. 

In  addition,  municipal  agencies  of 
government  will  be  provided  with  limited 
seed  money  and  extensive  technical  and 
managerial  assistance  to  make  the  tran- 
sition from  inadequate  land  disposal 
practices  to  coherent  projects  which  em- 
phasize full  energy  and  resource  re- 
covery. 

The  bUl  will  establish  a  major  new 
system  of  Energy  and  Resource  Recovery 
Institutes  centered  around  State  imlver- 
sities. 

The  legislation  will  facilitate  financing 
of  facilities  to  recover  energy  and  re- 
sources from  solid  waste  by  providing  for 
Small  Business  Act  loans  to  build  recycl- 
ing f  aciUties. 

"^  EPA  will  also  be  authorized  to  conduct 
a  thorough  study  of  the  legal  and  other 
constraints  which  impede  acquisition  of 
land  for  environmentally  sound  disposal 
and  solid  waste. 

The  bill  would  authorize  sufficient 
added  funding  to  assure  full  implemen- 
tation of  the  new  programs  authorized 
in  the  bill. 

I  am  enthusiastic  about  the  prospects 
for  major  new  solid  waste  and  resource 
recovery  legislation  in  this  session,  and  I 
Invite  further  cosponsorshlp  by  my  fel- 
low Senators  of  the  bill  I  Introduce  to- 
day. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  its  entirety  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S. 3277 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy  and  Resources 
Recovery  Act  of  1974." 

"findings    and    FTTaPOSES 

"Sec.  2(a)  The  Congress  finds — 

"  ( 1 )  that  the  requirements  for  energy  and 
resource  recovery  are  national  in  scope  and 
concern  and  necessitate  Federal  leadership 
through  financial  and  technical  assistance 
and  through  the  development  of  new  and 
Improved  methods  and  standards  to  encour- 
age greater  utilization  of  the  wealth  of  nat- 
ural resources  in  solid  waste; 

"(2)  that  the  volume  of  waste  and  discard- 
ing of  salvageable  msterials  can  be  reduced 
markedly  and  that  the  resultant  reduced 
volume  of  waste  then  can  be  disposed  of  in 
an  economical  and  envlronmentaUy  sound 
manner; 

"(3)  that  energy  supplies  from  sources 
such  as  petroleum  products,  natural  gas,  and 
hydroelectric  generation  have  failed  to  meet 
constantly  Increasing  consumer  demands 
and  therefore,  the  need  exists  to  develop  al- 
ternative sources  of  energy  for  pubUc  and 
private  consumption. 
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"(4)  that  Increasing  demand  for  products 
made  from  timber,  mineral  and  non-mlneral 
natural  resources  Is  causing  the  depletion  of 
theae  reaouroes,  while  more  efficient  use  of 
such  resources  would  extend  the  llfe-^an  of 
the  world's  existing  reserves; 

"(5)  that  the  technology  and  economics 
exist  to  support  recycling  of  solid  waste  as  a 
practical  means  of  Increased  resource  utility; 

"(6)  that  energy  and  materials  can  be  re- 
covered  efficiently  from  solid  waste: 

"(7)  that  resource  recovery  techniques  are 
not  presently  utlUaed  to  a  sufficient  extent; 
and 

"(8)  that  such  traditional  methods  of 
waste  disposal  as  landfill  and  Incineration  are 
becoming  Impracticable  and  costly,  and  con- 
tribute to  unacceptable  levels  of  air,  water 
and  land  pollution. 

"(b)    The  purposes  of  this  Act  therefore 


"(1)  to  encourage  ftUl  recovery  wherever 
practicable  of  energy  and  materials  from 
municipal.  Industrial  and  other  sources  of 
solid  waste  by  1986, 

"  (3)  to  assist  States  and  localities  in  carry- 
ing out  their  primary  responsibilities  for 
solid  waste  collection,  handling,  recycling 
and  diqiosal,  with  priority  attention  to 
metropolitan  and  other  areas  where  land -use 
patterns  inhibit  solid  waste  disposal; 

"(3)  to  Insure  that  recycling  or  disposal 
of  hazardoiu  wastes  is  controlled  to  avoid  ad- 
verse effects  on  health  and  the  environment; 

"(4)  to  provide  for  use  of  best  technologi- 
cal practices  to  minimize  adverse  effects  on 
air  and  water  quality  where  land  disposal  of 
hazardous  and  other  wastes  Is  the  only  prac- 
ticable method,  and  to  assure  consideration 
of  alternative  uses  of  the  land; 

"(5)  to  provide  for  programs  of  research, 
development  and  demonstration  to  support 
achievement  of  these  purposes;  and, 

"(6)  to  establish  the  Office  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Recovery,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  to 
achieve  the  piuposes  and  administer  the 
provisions  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act, 
as  amended. 

"Sec.  3.  SecUon  216  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act.  as  amended  (43  IT,S.C.  3269)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"ZlfauST  AMD  KKSOtTKCXS  XBCOVKBT  OmCK 

"Sxc.  217.  The  Administrator  shall  estab- 
lish within  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  an  Office  of  Energy  and  Resowces 
Recovery  to  achieve  the  purposes  and  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  this  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  Energy  and  Resources  Re- 
covery Act  of  1974. 

"TEDEEAI.  SOUD    WASTS  STANSASOS 

"8k.  281(a).  The  Administrator  shaU, 
within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Energy  and  Reaouroes  Recovery  Act  of 
1974,  after  consultation  with  appropriate 
Federal,  State,  interstate,  regional,  and  local 
agencies  and  after  opportunity  for  public 
hearings,  promulgate  standards  for  ooUec- 
tlon,  handling,  disposal  and  recovery  of  all 
hazardous  and  other  solid  waste  which  may, 
if  improperly  disposed  of,  cause  air  or  water 
pollution  (»'  other  envlroninentai  damage. 

"(b)  Such  standards  sliaU 

"(1)  identify  hazardous  and  other  wastes 
to  be  regulated; 

"(3)  be  specific  In  terms  of  allowable 
quantities,  concentrations,  and  physical, 
chemical,  or  biological  properties  of  such 
waste,  taking  into  account  likely  disposal 
sites  and  methods  of  disposal  or  recycling; 

"(3)  contribute  to  the  achievexnent  and 
maintenance  of  emission  or  effluent  limita- 
tions, air  quality  Implementotlon  plans,  and 
any  established  or  proposed  land  use  plans 
and 

"(4)  contribute  to  the  enhancement  of 
the  environment. 

"TKDiaAL  a«:ira,ATxoir8 
"Sre.  219(a)  The  Administrator.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  may  re- 


quire the  operator  of  any  dl^wsal  system  for 
hazardous  or  other  solid  waste  to 

"(1)  establish  and  maintain  such  records, 

"(2)  make  such  reports, 

"(3)  install,  lue,  and  malnta la  such  moni- 
toring equipment  or  methods,  and 

"(4)  provide  such  other  Information  as  he 
may  require. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  or  his  authorized 
representative,  upon  preseatatlon  of  his 
credentials: 

"(1)  shall  have  a  right  to  entry  to,  upon, 
or  through  any  premises  in  which  a  hazard- 
ous or  other  solid  waste  dls|K>sal  system  Is 
located  or  in  which  any  recortb  required  to  be 
maintained  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion are  located,  and 

"(2)  may  have  access  to  and  copy  any 
records,  and  Inspect  any  monitoring  equip- 
ment or  method  required  under  subsection 
(a)  of  thU  section. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may  make  such 
rules  and  regulations,  after  opportimlty  for 
hearing,  as  he  considers  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"KNTORCEMENT 

"Sec.  220(a)(1)  Whenever,  on  the  basis 
of  any  Information  available  »o  him,  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  that  any  pecson  is  in  viola- 
tion of  any  rule,  regulation,  permit  or  other 
requirement  which  Implements  sections  218 
or  219  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall 
give  notice  to  the  violator  of  his  faUure  to 
comply  with  such  requirement  or  he  shall 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  commence  a 
civil  action  in  the  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  for  appropriate  relief  Including 
temporary  or  permanent  Injunctive  relief.  If 
such  violation  extends  beyond  the  thirtieth 
day  after  the  Administrator's  notification, 
the  Administrator  shall  Issue  an  order  re- 
quiring compliance  within  a  specified  time 
period  or  the  Administrator  shall  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  coamence  a  clvU 
action  in  the  United  States  district  court  In 
the  district  in  which  the  violation  occurred 
for  appropriate  relief,  including  a  temporary 
or  oermanent  Injimctlon:  Provided,  that.  In 
the  case  of  a  violation  of  any  requirement  of 
Sections  218  or  219,  the  Administrator  simul- 
taneously shall  give  notice  to  the  State  in 
which  such  violation  has  occuired  thirty  days 
prior  to  Issuing  an  order  or  requesting  the 
Attorney  General  to  commence  a  civil  action. 
If  such  violator  falls  to  take  corrective  action 
within  the  time  specified  In  the  order,  he 
shall  be  liable  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $25,000  for  each  day  of  continued  non- 
compliance. 

"(2)  Any  order  Issued  under  this  section 
shall  state  with  reasonable  epeclflclty  the 
nature  of  the  violation  and  tpeclfy  a  time 
for  compliance  and  assess  a  penalty,  If  any, 
which  the  Administrator  determines  Is  a  rea- 
sonable period  and  penalty  taking  into  ac- 
count the  seriousness  of  the  vlcflatlon  and  any 
good  faith  efforts  to  comply  with  the  ap- 
plicable requirements. 

"(8)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
any  requirement  of  sections  218  or  219  of 
this  Act  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  subject 
to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $35,000  for  each 
day  of  violation,  or  to  imprisonment  not  to 
exceed  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  (1)  Each  State  may  develop  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Administrator  procedures  under 
State  law  for  enforcement  of  the  standards 
developed  under  Section  218  of  this  Act,  and 
for  inspection,  monitoring,  and  entry  and 
other  requirements  under  Section  219,  with 
respect  to  hazardous  and  othtr  solid  waste 
disposal  systems  located  In  such  State. 

"(2)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  the 
procedures  and  the  legal  authority  of  any 
State  relating  to  enforcement  of  standards 
promtilgated  pursuant  to  Section  218  of  this 
Act  and  to  inspection,  monitoring,  entry  and 
other  reqiiirements  of  Section  219  of  this 
Act  are  substantiaUy  equivalent  to  those  re- 
quired by  Sections  218  and  21fl,  such  State 
la  authorized  to  apply  and  enforce  such  pro- 
cedures  and   legal   authority    with   respect 


to  hazardous  and  nonhazardoiia  waste  dis- 
posal systems  located  in  the  State. 

"NATIONAL  GUmKLINZS  FOt   EBSOOTCK 
RECOVEBT 

"Sxc.  221.  (a)  The  Administrator,  vrlthin 
one  year  following  enactment  of  this  section 
and  each  year  thereafter,  shall  publish 
guidelines  specifying  the  peroentages  of  en- 
ergy and  resoTurces  that  can  be  recovered 
from  solid  waste  by  use  of  tht  best  recovery 
management  practices  and  technology  that 
are  reasonably  available.  These  guidelines 
shall  specify  those  materials  which  consti- 
tute a  significant  portion  of  the  solid  waste 
stream,  Including  but  not  limited  to:  alumi- 
num, copper,  glass,  iron  and  steel,  paper, 
lumber  and  other  wood  products,  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products,  plastics  and  other 
synthetic  materials,  rubber,  aod  zinc. 

"(b)  As  a  part  of  such  guidelines,  the 
Administrator  shall  publish  thOToiigh  de- 
scriptions of  existing  technology  and  prac- 
tices which  can  be  implemented  by  agri- 
c\iltvu-al  producers,  industries,  mxmlclpali- 
tles,  consumers,  and  others  to  achieve  the 
percentages  of  energy  or  res©\irce  recovery 
from  each  category  of  solid  \raste  that  the 
Administrator  finds  reasonable. 

"FEDERAL    PACKAGING    GtmELINZS 

"Sec.  222.  The  Administrator  shaU,  within 
one  year  following  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion: I 

"(a)  make  a  complete  assessment  of  the 
use  of  natural  resources  and  recycled  mate- 
rials In  product  packaging; 

"(b)  establish  guidelines  for  the  packag- 
ing of  products  to  encourage  efficient  use  of 
such  resources  and  materials  with  a  conse- 
quential reduction  in  solid  wa$te;  and 

"(c)  publish  model  standards  and  regula- 
tions which,  If  Implemented  by  States,  would 
Insure  use  of  the  most  efficient  and  recover- 
able materials  In  packaging. 

"FEDERAL    PROCTTREMENT    BaCULATION 

"Sec.  223(a).  The'  Admlntetrator  shall, 
within  one  year  following  enactment  of  this 
section:  establish  standards  that  emphasize 
the  maximum  proc\u%ment  and  use  of  Fsd- 
eral  materials  recovered  from  solid  waste  and 
of  products  composed  of  such  materials,  fol- 
lowing consultation  with  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  other  Federal  agencfes. 
"""(b)  within  18  months  of  the  publication 
of  such  guidelines,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  Defense  and 
all  other  Federal  agencies  shall  revise  their 
procurement  regulations  to  comply  with  the 
standards  set  by  the  Administrator  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"STATE   AND    LOCAL    ASSISIANCE 

"Sec  224(a)(1).  The  Administrator  shall 
grant  to  each  State  80  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  a  comprehensive  solid  waste  management 
and  energy  and  resource  recovery  program 
which  such  State  establishes  or  continues  In 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  and,  when  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  a  regional  en- 
tity composed  of  two  or  more  municipalities 
or  other  governmental  units  th»t  represent  a 
significant  geographical  portion  of  a  State  or 
States  and  that  the  Administrator  finds  is 
capable  of  administering  sucli  a  program 
within  Its  Jurisdiction,  to  each  such  regional 
agency. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  approve  each 
program  submitted  by  a  State  or  a  regional 
entity  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1)  of  this  sub- 
section If  he  determines  that  adequate  au- 
thorities and  programs  exist  or  will  be  estab- 
lished during  the  term  of  the  grant  to:  (A) 
apply  and  ensure  compliance  With  any  ap- 
plicable requirements  of  Section  218  of  the 
Act  through  a  system  of  permits,  licenses,  or 
the  equivalent  which  the  Administrator  finds 
is  reliable  and  enforceable;  (B)  provide 
technological  and  management  advice  and 
assistance  to  units  of  local  government 
within  such  state  or  region  to  enable  them  to 
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manage  programs  for  energy  and  resource 
recovery  and  solid  waste  disposal  that  en- 
hance the  environment;  (C)  enforce  the  re- 
quirements of  the  permit  or  equivalent  sys- 
tem under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph and  such  other  regulatory  programs  as 
the  State  or  region  establishes  to  achieve 
the  purposes  and  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act;  (D)  Inspect,  monitor,  enter, 
and  require  reports  to  at  least  the  extent 
required  under  Section  219  of  the  Act;  (E) 
provide  advice  and  assistance  to  the  general 
public  regarding  environmentally  sound  solid 
waste  handling  practices  that  enhance  the 
environment;  (F)  in  the  case  of  a  State  sub- 
mittal, provide,  either  with  the  state  agency 
responsible  for  the  comprehensive  solid 
waste  management  and  energy  and  resource 
recovery  program  or  in  a  separate  entity,  an 
organization  capable  of  assisting  municipali- 
ties to  obtain  financing  for  energy  and  re- 
source recovery  projects  through  loans, 
grants,  loan  guarantees,  cooperative  public 
and  private  ventures  or  other  means;  (G)  to 
hire,  train  and  maintain  In  service  an  ade- 
quate staff  of  professional  and  other  per- 
sonnel to  carry  out  these  functions  and  (H) 
to  provide  for  development  of  financing  self- 
sufficiency  for  such  programs  no  later  than 
June  30,  1979,  either  thr6ugh  an  equitable 
system  of  fees  as  a  part  of  the  permit  or 
equivalent  system  required  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  or  through 
other  means. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  (1) 
management  grant  assistance  of  up  to  10 
per  centum  of  the  estimated  cost  of  con- 
struction of  any  publicly  financed  energy  or 
resources  recovery  facility,  and  (2)  a  com- 
plete program  of  management  and  techni- 
cal assistance  to  any  State,  regional  agency, 
or  municipalities  to  help  It  develop  projects 
for: 

"(A)  Improving  collection,  separation,  and 
handling  of  solid  waste; 

"(B)  Implementing  energy  and  resource  re- 
covery or  disposal  systems  which  are  tech- 
nologically feasible  and  cost-effective; 

"(C)  considering  optlmxim  vmys  to  market 
energy  and  secondaiT  materials  recovered 
from  solid  waste;  and 

"(D)  providing  information  to  assist  the 
applicant  in  securing  itself  financially  against 
unusual  risks. 

"(3)  Such  assistance  shall  Involve  the  de- 
velopment of: 

"(A)  workable  contract  bid  package  for 
energy  and  resource  recovery  facilities; 

"(B)  sound  financing,  whether  through  in- 
dustrial revenue  bonds,  loans,  grants  or  joint 
municipal-industrial  cooperation; 

"(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $26,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1975  through  Jiine  30. 
1979  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  suI>8ection 

(a)  of  this  Section  and  $10,000,000  for  each 
of  such  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  No  project  funded  under  subsection 

(b)  shall  leceive  more  than  $800,000. 

"STUDY    OF   LANS    ACQCnSITTON 

"Sec.  225(a)  The  Administrator  shall  con- 
duct a  fvdl  investigation  and  study  of  the 
legal  and  institutional  problems  associated 
with  the  acquisition  of  land  for  hazardous 
and  other  solid  waste  disposal,  and  for  the 
construction  and  Implementation  of  energy 
and  resource  recovery  facilities,  in  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  and  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  enactment 
of  this  section,  his  findings,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations. 

"STATES  ENZRCT  AND  RE80T7RCES  KECOVERT 

INSTITUTES 

"Sec.  226(a)  The  Administrator  shall  make 
grants  to  each  State  to  assist  in  establishing 
and  carrying  on  the  work  of  a  competent 
and  qualified  energy  and  resources  recovery 
research  institute,  center,  or  equivalent 
agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Insti- 
cute")   at  one  college  or  luilverslty  in  each 


such  State  which  wishes  to  support  such  an 
institute.  The  recipient  college  or  university 
shall  be  one  established  in  accordance  with 
sections  301,  305,  307  and  308  of  Title  7  of  the 
United  States  Code  or  some  other  Institution 
designated  by  Act  of  the  leglslatiire  of  the 
State  concerned;  Provided  that 

"(1)  $100,000  shall  be  provided  annually 
to  each  such  institute: 

"(2)  two  or  more  States  may  cooperate  in 
the  designation  of  a  single  interstate  or  re- 
gional Institute,  In  which  event  the  sums 
assignable  to  each  of  the  cooperating  States 
shall  be  granted  to  such  Institute;  and, 

"(3)  a  designated  college  or  university  may, 
as  authorized  by  appropriate  State  authority, 
arrange  with  other  colleges  and  universities 
within  the  State  to  participate  in  the  work 
of  the  institute. 

"(b)  Such  grants  or  contracts  may  include 
payment  of  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
grams or  projects  to 

"(1)  develop  or  e^and  training  of  State, 
municipal  and  other  government  officials  and 
other  persons  in  the  design,  financing,  con- 
struction, management,  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  systems  and  facilities  for  energy 
and  resources  recovery  from  solid  waste  and 
for  all  other  aspects  of  solid  waste  manage- 
ment so  as  to  enhance  the  environment, 

"(2)  Support  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  programs  for  the  systems  and 
facilities  referred  to  in  paragraph  (I)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(3)  Transfer  and  disseminate  to  inter- 
ested government  officials  and  to  the  public 
of  technological  and  other  information  re- 
lated to  the  systems  and  facilities  referred  to 
In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  Money  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  also  be  available  for  printing 
and  publishing  the  results  thereof  and  for 
administrative  planning  and  direction. 

"(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $5,400,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  which  end  June  30,  1975,  June  30,  1976 
and  June  30,  1977. 

"Sec.  4.  Section  216  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act.  as  amended.  Is  amended  further  to 
read  as  follows: 

"GENERAL    AUTHORIZATION 

"Sec.  216.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  other  than  sections  224  and  236, 
$40,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  which 
end  June  30,  1975,  June  30,  1976  and  Jime  SO, 
1977." 


ance  of  statements  for  the  purpose  of  para- 
graph (2)  (B)  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  business  loan  fund  established 
pursuant  to  section  4(c)  of  this  Act  not  to 
exceed  $300,000,000  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  subsection." 

"(b)  Clause  (B)  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  section  4  (c)  and  clause  (A)  of  paragraph 
(4)  of  that  section  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
are  amended  by  inserting  "7(1),"  after  "7 
(h),".  

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BniT.S 

S.    3077    AND    S.    3078 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gukney,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3077,  a 
bill  to  Increase  the  maximum  amount  of 
the  grant  payable  for  specially  adapted 
housing  for  disabled  veterans;  and  8. 
3078,  a  bill  to  increase  the  maximum  lim- 
itation aa.  loans  made  or  guaranteed  iin- 
der  Title  38,  United  States  Code,  for  the 
purchases  of  homes  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.   3X38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweikzr,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Scott)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  3229,  the  Soviet  Energy  Invest- 
ment Prohibition  Act. 


"SMALL    BUSINESS    LOANS 

"Sbc.  5.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(1)(1)  The  Administration  also  is  em- 
powered to  make  loans  (either  directly  or  In 
cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lenders 
through  agreements  to  participate  on  an 
Immediate  or  deferred  basis)  to  assist  any 
small  business  concern  in  effecting  additions 
to  or  alterations  In  the  equipment,  facilities, 
or  methods  of  operation  of  such  concern  to 
recover  energy  and  resources  from  solid  waste. 
If  the  Administrator  determines  that  such 
loans  will  help  achieve  the  purposes  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended. 

"(2)   any  such  locLn — 

"(A)  ShaU  be  made  in  accordance  with 
provisions  applicable  to  loans  made  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  subsection; 

"(B)  ShaU  be  made  only  If  applicant  fur- 
nishes the  Administration  with  a  statement 
In  writing  from  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  or.  If  appropriate,  the  State,  that 
such  additions  or  alterations  will  help  achieve 
the  purposes  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 
as  amended. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Energy  and  Resources  Recovery  Act  of 
1974,  but  not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  thereafter,  promulgate  regula- 
tions establishing  uniform  rules  for  the  issu- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  301— SUB- 
MISSION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RE- 
LATING TO  JURISDICTION  OVER 
THE  U.S.-OWNED  CANAL  ZONE  ON 
THE  ISTHMUS  OP  PANAMA 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McClxllan,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Brock,  Mr. 
Buckley,  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Cook,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Doi«nick,  Mr.  East- 
land, Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  GuRNEY,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  McIntyre, 
Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  William  L. 
Scott,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr. 
Young  and  Mr.  Beall)  submitted  a  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  301)  in  support  of  con- 
tinued imdiluted  U.S.  sovereignty  of  jur- 
isdiction over  the  United  States-owned 
Canal  Zone  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

(The  discussion  in  connection  with  the 
submission  of  the  resolution  appears  ear- 
lier in  the  Record.) 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDSCENT    NO.    1131 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley)  and  msrself,  I  am 
today  submitting  the  second  In  a  series 
oi  amendments  which  I  plan  to  offer  to 
S.  3044,  the  Federal  Elections  Campaign 
Act  Amendments  of  1974. 

By  adding  a  new  title  to  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  my 
amendment  will  permit  all  candidates 
for  congressional  oflBce,  whether  incum- 
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bents  or  chaUengers.  to  mall,  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  3  mass  mailings  of  their 
campaign  material  to  their  potential 
constituents  In  the  60  days  prior  to  a 
general  election. 

In  exchange  for  the  authorization  to 
make  three  mass  mailings  during  the 
final  60  days  of  the  campaign  period,  all 
congressional  candidates  will  be  prohib- 
ited from  making  any  mass  mailings  of 
their  campaign  Uterature  within  the  120 
days  immediately  preceding  a  general 
election  day.  This  provision  is  in  accord- 
ance with  S.  343,  the  bill  presented  by 
Senator  Robeht  C.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  passed  by  the  Senate  last  June 
which  would  short^  the  campaign  period 
to  approximately  8  weeks. 

Included  in  my  amendment  is  a  change 
In  the  laws  governing  the  use  of  the 
franking  privilege  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress. At  present,  no  Member  of  Congress 
can  make  a  mass  mailing  to  his  constitu- 
ents during  the  28  days  prior  to  a  general 
election  in  which  he  Is  a  candidate.  My 
amendment  lengthens  this  time  period  to 
120  days  in  order  to  place  both  an  incum- 
bent and  a  challenger  on  equal  terms. 

As  used  in  my  amendment,  the  term 
"mass  mailings"  includes  literature,  such 
as  newsletters,  which  are  substantially 
identical  in  appearance  or  content.  It 
excludes  mailings  which  are  in  re^wnse 
to  persons  who  have  written  to  the  candi- 
date during  the  campaign  period.  In  ad- 
dition the  term  does  not  include  news 
releases  sent  by  the  candidate  to  the 
members  of  the  press. 

Mr,  President,  by  giving  each  candi- 
date the  oi^iortimity  to  mall,  without 
postage,  these  mass  mailings  to  poten- 
tial voters,  the  Senate  will  have  made 
a  substantial  contribution  to  campaign 
reform.  Each  candidate  will  be  encour- 
aged to  present  his  or  her  views  to  those 
whom  they  seek  to  represent  without  in- 
curring the  large  postage  costs  which 
are  associated  with  large-scale  mailings. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Bttckley 
has  Joined  me  In  offering  this  amend- 
ment and  I  encoiu-age  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  its  adoption. 


NOTICE    OP    HEARING    ON    INDIAN 
HEALTH  CARE  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  inform  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  general  public  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
has  scheduled  open  public  hearings  on 
S.  2938,  the  Indian  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act.  on  April  3,  4,  and  11. 

The  hearings  on  all  3  days  will  com- 
mence at  10  a.m.  In  room  3110,  Dlrksen 
Senate  OfQce-Bulldlng. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  DAY- 
MARCH  29,  1974 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  this 
being  Vietnam  Veterans  Day,  I  would 
Uke  to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  my 
thanks  to  the  thousands  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans who,  in  terms  of  life,  limb,  and  lib- 
erty, have  given  so  much  in  recent  years. 

It  has  now  been  over  a  year  since  our 
Involvement  in  the  Vietnam  conflict  was 
offlrlally  ended.  For  thousands  of  young 


veterans  who  came  home^  it  has  not  been 
a  particularly  happy  or  productive  year. 
Om-  veterans  have  come  home  to  scarce 
Job  msu-kets,  and  to  a  high  rate  of  infla- 
tion which  has  been  reflected  in  rent, 
food  costs,  and  even  education. 

In  South  Dakota,  the  cost  of  higher 
education  have  necessarily  risen  to  im- 
precedented  rates  for  tuition,  books, 
room,  and  board.  In  recent  years,  tuition 
alone  has  more  than  doubled.  Yet,  to- 
day's veteran  is  forced  to  make  ends 
meet  with  a  flat  $220  per  month — a  sum 
with  which  most  veterans  are  required 
to  pay  these  rising  costs  of  education  as 
well  as  support  a  family.  Our  present  GI 
bill,  it  seems  to  me,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  carrot  stick  in  aiding  veterans  to  go  to 
school.  Our  veterans  need  and  deserve 
far  better  than  this  and  I  hope  that  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  will  begin 
to  realize  that  these  men  are  proud 
yoimg  men  who  only  want  the  chance 
other  veterans  got  when  they  returned 
from  previous  wars. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  this  has 
not  always  been  the  case,  however.  After 
World  War  n.  veterans  from  that  war 
were  able  to  take  advantage  of  a  GI  bill 
which  paid  for  all  tuition,  books,  and 
fees;  which  granted  a  monthly  sub- 
sistance  allowance  of  35  percent  of 
average  monthly  earnings;  and  which 
even  allowed  for  public  colleges  to  pay 
out-of-state  tuition  for  veterans.  Yet, 
today,  while  education  costs  have  risen 
over  five  times  In  many  cases,  veterans 
are  stuck  with  only  a  limited  subsistance 
allowance.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
today's  veterans  cannot  expect  at  least 
as  much  as  their  fathers  got.  Certainly, 
this  war  was  as  hard  on  them  as  the 
"big  war"  was  on  their  fathers.  I  would 
truly  be  Interested  in  knowing  how  many 
middle-aged  Americans  would  have  col- 
lege degrees  today,  had  It  not  been  for 
the  flne  GI  bill  of  the  late  forties. 

There  is  another  signiUcant  difference 
between  then  and  now.  While  jobs  were 
plentiful  in  the  postwar  boom  of  the 
forties,  the  serious  economic  situation 
we  now  face  has  forced  many  of  our  vet- 
erans on  the  welfare  roles  because  they 
cannot  find  work.  In  light  of  this,  It  is 
becoming  increasingly  apparent  that 
there  is  a  real  need  for  greater  Federal 
assistance — in  terms  ot  veteran  job 
placement  and  public  employment  pro- 
grams. Today's  veterans  want  a  hand, 
not  a  handout.  Only  by  getting  off  our 
duffs  can  we  ever  expect  to  be  of  real 
assistance  to  them. 

Mayor  Keimeth  Gibson  recently  de- 
clared that  "today  veterans  must  not  be 
a  political  pawn."  I  agree  with  that  state- 
ment, Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
hawks  and  the  doves  have  now  had  their 
day  In  court  and  now  Congress  must 
listen  and  act  to  help  these  men  in  the 
time  of  their  greatest  need.  Their  prob- 
lems are  our  problems  and  we  have  the 
power— and  should  have  the  will— to 
overcome  them. 

But  the  time  to  overcome  them  is  now. 
South  Dakota  is  fortunate  to  have  one  of 
the  highest  proportions  of  veterans  pres- 
ently attending  college  and  a  large  niun- 
ber  of  those  veterans  have  written  to 
me  to  express  their  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress push  for  a  new  GI  bill  soon.  With 
thousands  of  veterans  across  the  coun- 
try like  those  in  South  Dakota  now  plan- 


ning their  Immediate  future.  It  is  ex- 
tremely Important  that  tihey  know  well 
ahead  of  time  whether  or  not  they  will 
be  allowed  to  raturn  to  school  next  fall. 
I  am  therefore  hopefiU  that  the  Congress 
will  be  able  to  make  an  early  decision 
on  this  matter  In  order  that  this  legisla- 
tion become  law  well  before  the  end  of 
the  current  school  year. 

On  Vietnam  Veterans  Day,  1974,  it  is 
important  that  we  in  the  Congress  not 
only  recognize  our  indebtedness  to  our 
newest  veterans,  but  set  our  resolve  to 
assist  them  in  becoming  the  educated 
and  employed  Americans  they  so  fer- 
vently want  to  be. 


REOPENING  SUEZ  CANAL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  some 
far-reaching  questions  have  been  raised 
In  reference  to  the  wisdom  of  the  United 
States  aiding  Egypt  in  reopening  the 
Suez  Canal. 

The  American  people  have  always  been 
friends  with  the  people  of  Egypt.  How- 
ever, this  area  of  the  world  has  become 
a  testing  point  for  the  great  powers  and 
the  Congress  has  every  right  to  expect 
this  administration  to  strike  a  bargain 
which  will  serve  peace  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Augiista  Chronicle  on  Friday,  March 
22,  1974,  be  printed  in  tha  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What   Do   We    (Jet? 

WThen  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
secured  a  ceasefire  between  Israel  and  Egypt, 
and  an  agreement  by  Egypt's  President  Sadnt 
to  come  to  an  unprecedented  negotiating  ta- 
ble with  the  Israelis,  The  Chronicle  said  edi- 
torially that  with  little  doi<bt  the  price  we 
would  pay  for  getting  such  an  accord  would 
emerge  later.  i 

It  has — at  least  in  part.       ! 

The  United  States,  it  Is  nbw  admitted  by 
the  Pentagon,  wUl  expend  "tens  of  mUUons 
of  dollars"  to  help  clear  tht  Suez  Canal  of 
unexploded  mines  and  other  explosives.  This 
U  a  plum  for  the  Egyptians,  whose  economy 
desperately  needs  the  revenues  which  would 
be  provided  by  the  canal — revenues  missing 
since  the  103-mlle-long  waterway  was  closed 
by  the  1937  war 

The  American  taxpayer  can  count  on  hav- 
ing to  support  this  expenditure.  Just  as  he 
already  supports  bUltons  of  tfollars  worth  of 
boondoggles  that  provide  no  tangible  return 
to  the  taxpayer  or  his  country. 

In  the  case  of  the  Suez  Canal,  of  course,  an 
Intangible  result  of  tremendoxM  value  is  the 
return  of  peace — no  matter  how  fragile  It 
may  seem  at  the  moment.  We  would  be  the 
first  to  recognize  that  the  absence  of  a  hot 
war  In  the  Middle  East,  which  could  spread 

Into  world  war,  is  worth  much  to  Americans 

worth  much  more.  In  fact,  tl>an  the  expense 
of  clearing  mlnee. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  Insofar 
as  Egypt  Is  concerned,  we  will  make  possible 
the  reactivation  of  a  project  of  Inestimable 
value  to  the  poverty-stricken  land  of  the  NUe. 
That  being  the  case,  It  Is  worth  asking  why 
Mr.  Kissinger  did  not  get  an  urgently  needed 
commitment  to  neutralize  the  canal,  which 
could  have  put  a  damper  on  future  wars  In 
countries  bordering  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Soviet  Union  seeks,  as  ft  has  sought  for 
well  over  a  century,  access  to  that  ocean  by 
one  route  or  another.  With  n  canal  open  to 
all.  Its  fleet  In  the  Mediterranean  can  count 
on  moving  a  great  deal  of  power  eastward — 
impractical  now,  with  Britain  controUlng  Ol- 
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braltar  and  with  a  South  Africa  opposed  to 
Communist  aggression  controUlng  the  naval 
resupply  and  service  facilities  In  its  part  of 
the  world. 

The  trouble  with  United  States  foreign 
policy,  not  only  under  this  but  previous  ad- 
ministrations, is  Its  seeming  faUure  to  secure 
concessions  in  exchange  for  aU  kinds  of  vital 
assistance  we  provide  other  countries. 

We  Jvist  don't  seem  to  bargain,  as  other 
countries  do,  to  get  the  best  return  for  the 
benefits  we  throw  around  so  liberally. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  DAY 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  today's  spe- 
cial recognition  of  our  over  6.8  million 
Vietnam  era  veterans  is  long  overdue. 
However,  a  1-day  salute  to  honor  vet- 
erans who  spent  over  8  years  in  Vietnam 
will  not  settle  our  responsibility  to  rec- 
ognize their  sacrifices. 

The  Vietnam  era  veteran  fought  for  a 
unique  place  in  our  military  history. 
From  the  longest  and  most  unpopular 
war  in  our  Nation's  history,  most 
marched  home  to  silent  drums.  They  won 
possibly  the  shabbiest  treatment  ac- 
corded any  American  veterans.  Rather 
than  applaud  them  with  the  same  recog- 
nition and  benefits  showered  on  their 


fathers  and  grandfathers,  our  country 
ignored  them — hoping  their  memory 
would  melt  with  that  of  the  entire  Viet- 
nam conflict  and  fade  Into  those  files 
that  are  never  opened. 

These  Vietnam  veterans  are  really  no 
different  from  those  honored  veterans  of 
World  War  n  and  Korea.  The  Vietnam 
war  itself  was  different;  and  the  public 
reaction  to  the  war  was  different.  In  try- 
ing to  forget  these  differences,  our  coun- 
try has  forgotten  the  war's  veterans 
with  it. 

Yet  the  families  of  the  56,000  men 
killed  In  Southeast  Asia  have  not  forgot- 
ten. The  308,822  veterans  wounded  have 
not  forgotten.  The  374,205  disabled  vet- 
erans have  not  forgotten.  The  rest  of  the 
6  mDlion  Vietnam  era  veterans  have  not 
forgotten  the  differences  that  made  It  an 
"unpopular"  war. 

Our  older  veterans  have  not  forgotten 
that  when  they  returned  from  World 
War  n — whether  they  served  in  combat 
or  on  sentry  duty — they  were  all  heroes. 

As  heroes  they  were  accorded  heroes' 
recognition  and  benefits.  Many  of  today's 
leaders  in  industry,  education  and  Gov- 
ernment will  remember  that  it  was  the  GI 


bill  that  provided  the  foundations  of  their 
successful  careers.  Each  World  War  n 
veteran  had  the  opportunity  to  get  an 
education  at  little  or  no  cost  and  over  7 
million  World  War  n  veterans  used  this 
opportimity. 

In  my  own  State  of  Georgia,  there  are 
over  160,000  Vietnam  era  veterans  with 
only  2.1  percent  using  the  GI  bill. 

The  main  reason  for  this  low  usage  Is 
that  the  current  GI  bill  is  inadequate. 
Over  50  percent  of  World  War  n  veter- 
ans used  their  GI  bill  b^^use  they  got  a 
substantially  better  deal  in  terms  of  ben- 
efits and  acceptance. 

Today's  veterans  have  complained 
loudly  about  the  $220  a  month  check 
they  are  given  to  cover  both  tuition  and 
Uving  costs — a  stark  difference  from  the 
full  tuition  and  subsistence  provided  for 
World  War  n  vets. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans* educational  benefits  becomes  ob- 
vious when  the  GI  bill  is  compared  to  the 
percentage  of  average  montWy  earnings. 
The  following  chart  was  presented  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee: 


COMPARISON  OF  U.S.  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  EARNINGS  TO  GI  BILL  BENEFITS 


Date 


1948.. 

May  1973  (after  payment  of  average  tuition  an^  book  costs  at  all  public  colleges) 

May  1973  (after  payment  of  average  tuition  and  book  costs  at  major  4-year  public 
colleges) 


No  depen 

dents 

1  dependent 

2  dependents 

Average 
monttily 
earnings 

Monttily 
payn  ent 

Percent  of 
average 
monttily 
esmings 

Percent  of 

average 

Monthly              monthly 

payment           earnings 
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Monthly               monthly 

payment             earnings 

J212 
617 

J75 
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35.4 
2S.4 

$105                  49. 5 
204                   33. 1 

$120                 se.  6 
241                    39. 8 

617 


138 


22.4 


179 


29.0 


216 


35.0 


This  chart  points  out  the  fact  that  the 
Vietnam  era  veteran — if  he  is  to  avail 
himself  of  even  these  inadequate  educa- 
tional benefits — has  to  have  a  source  of 
supplemental  income. 

This  brings  our  focus  to  the  second 
major  problem  facing  Vietnam  veter- 
ans— employment. 

Employment  is  a  major  concern  of 
these  veterans.  They  are  caught  in  a 
paradoxical  circle.  The  veteran  needs 
good  education  and  training  to  obtain  a 
decent  job;  yet  without  a  job  to  supple- 
ment the  inadequate  GI  bill  benefits,  he 
cannot  obtain  this  education  and  train- 
ing. 

In  my  opinion,  most  Vietnam  veterans 
do  not  want  to  be  singled  out  and  recog- 
nized as  "Vietnam  Veterans"  but  simply 
accorded  the  respect  given  all  other 
American  veterans. 

These  "Vietnam"'  veterans  want  to  re- 
turn to  their  former  life  patterns  which 
were  interrupted  by  the  war. 

Poor  GI  benefits  smd  unemployment 
problems  are  makmg  it  difficult  for  them 
to  readjust. 

On  this  day  designated  as  "Vietnam 
Veterans  Day"  we  should  resolve  that 
next  year  we  will  not  need  a  special  day 
to  focus  attention  to  the  problems  and 
needs  of  this  group  of  veterans  who  have 
received  second-class  treatment. 

Today,  we  mark  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  day  when  the  last  American  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  Vietnam.  On  this 
same  day,  let  us  commit  ourselves  to  free 


these  "Vietnam  era  veterans"  from  their 
second-class  treatment  and  welcome 
them  back  with  the  same  heroes'  trap- 
pings the  last  POW's  received  as  they 
landed  on  American  soil. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  OIC 
PILGRIMAGE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  1 
year  ago  on  March  29,  1973,  Dr.  Leon  H. 
Sullivan  and  more  than  10,000  repre- 
sentatives of  OIC's  from  110  cities  and  41 
States  conducted  a  peaceful  pUgrimage 
to  bring  1  million  petitions  to  the  White 
House  and  the  Congress  urging  passage 
of  a  manpower  bill  designed  to  help  the 
unemployed  and  unemployables.  The  pe- 
tition read  as  follows : 

We,  the  undersigned,  appeal  to  our  Amer- 
ican Government,  our  Congress,  our  Presi- 
dent, our  other  elected  officials,  to  continue 
and  to  expand  support  for  the  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Centers  (OIC). 

We  further  strongly  urge  that  the  Inde- 
pendence of  OIC  be  preserved  and  that  OIC 
be  kept  free  from  political  patronage  and 
controls. 

We,  the  people  of  America,  believe  It  Is 
vital  to  America  that  OIC  continue  Its  eco- 
nomical, successful  and  positive  self-help  ef- 
forts, unhindered  by  political  Interference, 
to  motivate,  train  and  place  people  in  Jobs, 
and  help  build  our  conununitles  and  the  na- 
tion. 

To  this  end,  we  the  people  of  this  city  and 
America,  wUl  do  our  part,  in  cooperation 
with  government  and  with  industry,  to  help 


OIC  in  its  continuing  work  to  help  people  to 
help  themselves. 

We  ask  that  our  nsmies  sind  this  Appeal 
be  appropriately  delivered  to  our  Congress 
and  to  our  President  in  a  National  "OIC  Pil- 
grimage" to  Washington  on  Thursday, 
March  29,  1973  and  afterwards  to  a\xc  state, 
county  and  city  oflicials  to  emphasize  our 
compelling  concerns  for  the  future  of  OIC, 
and  to  put  the  hopeful  work  of  "OIC  on  the 
mind  and  the  heart  of  America." 

Today  1  year  later,  on  March  29,  1974, 
special  prayers  of  thanksgiving  are  being 
given  by  OIC  clergy  support  leaders 
across  the  land.  The  fact  that  in  America 
today,  the  petitions  of  10,000  citizens 
from  the  poverty  communities,  among 
them  the  Indian  Americans,  Mexican 
Americans,  Afro  Americans,  and  poor 
white  Americans,  have  received  encour- 
agement because  their  petitions  were  an- 
swered. The  Government  responded.  The 
Congress  passed  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment Training  Act  of  1973  on  Decem- 
ber 20,  1973.  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
signed  the  bill  on  December  28,  1973.  On 
April  1,  1974,  the  Department  of  Labor 
will  issue  its  guidelines  and  regulations 
naming  the  prime  sponsors  who  will  re- 
ceive the  Federal  money.  The  appropria- 
tions process  is  working.  The  Honorable 
Daniel  J.  Flood,  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  HEW  and  Labor,  Is 
holding  hearings  now  and  Dr.  Sullivan 
is  scheduled  to  testify  before  his  commit- 
tee with  reference  to  appropriating  the 
funds  to  implement  the  manpower  law. 
The  Honorable  Warbsn  Magnusoh,  Sen- 
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ator  from  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
ehainnan  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  and  HEW  Is  holding  hearings  for 
the  same  purpose. 

We  proved  that  American  democracy 
does  work  and  can  work,  even  In  the 
midst  of  the  many  conflicts  and  com- 
plexities, that  the  Nation  Is  facing.  The 
OIC  program,  which  has  a  10-year  track 
record  of  performance  and  proven  ef- 
fectiveness, was  written  into  the  man- 
power bill  by  name,  by  definition  and  is 
assured  3  years'  existence  under  the  3- 
year  authorization  bill.  Dr.  SuUivan  and 
the  more  than  1,000  Industry  leaders  and 
5,000  clergymen  who  support  OIC  across 
this  land  are  living  witnes.ses  to  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
will  respond  to  the  people  when  a  posi- 
tive, constructive  program  is  presented 
&nd  the  legislative  process  is  used  as  a 
means  of  solving  social  and  economic 
problems. 

I  wish  to  enter  Into  the  Record  the 
following  statement  from  the  Reverend 
Leon  Sullivan  in  a  telegram  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  following  the  signing  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  Training 
Act  of  1973: 

MUlioQB  Of  Americans  have  gained  new 
hope  as  a  result  of  your  signing  today  the 
historic  Manpower  Act  of  1973.  Be  sure  that 
OIC.  which  was  included  by  definition  In  the 
BUI  as  an  Internal  part  of  the  1973  Man- 
power System,  standi  ready  to  cooperate 
with  the  Department,  of  Labor  In  every  way 
possible  to  carry  out  your  plans  to  develop 
the  most  effective  and  successful  manpower 
training  effort  In  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  by  Dr.  Sullivan 
be  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

RncARKS  BT  Db.  Lkon  Suujvan 

"It  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to 
send  such  a  telegram  and  to  express  appre- 
ciation to  the  Congressmen  and  Senators  who 
had  passed  this  legislation  since  it  demon- 
strated that  o\ir  govenmient  does  care  and 
will  respond  to  the  petitions  of  the  people. 
Just  one  year  ago,  on  Bfarcb  29,  1973, 1  caUed 
together  10,000  p«raons  tiom  across  America 
to  attend  a  PUgnmage  on  the  Capitol 
grounds  In  Washington  in  support  of  OIC. 
It  was  a  peaceful  gathering.  There  was  no  dis- 
order and  no  confusion.  When  the  large 
crowd  left  the  grounds,  there  was  not  a  single 
piece  of  paper  left  behind. 

"On  that  day  800,000  signatures  were  de- 
livered to  the  White  House  on  special  Appeal 
Petitions,  requesting  the  American  Govern- 
ment, our  President  and  our  Congress  to  con- 
tinue providing  funds  for  OIC,  to  eipand 
that  support,  and  to  keep  OIC  free  from 
political  hindrances. 

"We  tried  to  make  it  clear  in  Washington 
that  it  was  OIC's  intention  to  help  build  the 
nation.  We  said : 

"OIC  Is  here  to  build.  We  want  to  buUd 
the  attitudes  of  men  and  women  who  have 
lost  pride  in  themselves  and  faith  in  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  In  our  American  way 
of  life. 

"We  want  to  build  motivation  in  people  so 
a  worker  wlU  add  to  the  productivity  of  the 
country,  each  giving  a  fair  day's  wwk  for  a 
fair  day's  pay. 

"We  want  to  build  skUU  so  men  and  wom- 
en can  use  their  hands  to  strengthen  the 
economy  of  the  nation  In  an  Increasingly  in- 
dustrlallaed  competlttre  world  where  sklDed 
manpower  means  the  dlffnence  between  a 
nation's  rim  and  a  nation's  Ml. 


"We  want  to  buUd  oiu  communities  and 
to  reconstruct  our  Inner  cities  so  that  every 
child  will  have  a  decent  home  to  live  in,  a 
decent  school  to  go  to,  and  a  safe  neighbor- 
hood to  walk  in. 

"We  want  to  build;  If  America  can  help 
build  the  bombed  out  cities  of  Saigon  and 
Hanoi,  then  America  can  help  rebuild  the 
poverty  bombed  out  inner  cities  of  the  na- 
tion. 

"We  want  to  build  a  nation  united  of  every 
race,  color  and  creed;  taking  Black  Power, 
and  Brown  Power,  and  Red  Power,  and  White 
Power,  putting  it  together  with  the  help  of 
God,  to  build  American  Poorer." 

We  also  emphasized  that  OIC  had  per- 
formed, and  when  you  weed  a  field  you  don't 
cut  down  the  good  trees.  Rather,  you  help 
them  grow  and  plant  mare  like  them.  OIC 
has  trained  and  placed  in  Jobs  more  than 
100,000  people  who  were  unemployed  and 
underemployed  of  all  races,  colors  and  creeds. 
It  Is  our  goal  in  the  next  ten  years  to  train 
three  million  men  and  women  with  skills 
to  get  good  jobs  in  our  communities  and  to 
take  one  million  people  off  the  welfare  rolls. 

In  Washington  last  Thursday,  the  OIC  in 
their  city  was  representtd  by  many  sup- 
porters who  brought  wltb  them  thousands 
of  signatures  on  the  OIC  Appeals  from  peo- 
ple in  their  town  Interested  in  OIC's  future. 
As  Chairman  of  the  OOCa  of  America.  I 
wanted  to  let  you  know  of  the  success  of 
the  Pilgrimage  and  to  thank  those  citizens 
for  the  interest  they  are  taking  in  the  OIC 
work.  We  wanted  by  means  of  the  Pilgrimage 
to  put  OIC,  in  a  positive  way,  on  the  mind 
and  the  heart  of  America.  We  believe  we 
succeeded. 

We  were  particularly  pleased  that.  In  a 
meeting  with  top  officials  of  the  White  House, 
we  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems facing  OICs  in  the  transition  of  our 
program  into  decategorlzed  manpower  plans. 
We  discussed  how  OIC  could  lose  as  many  as 
one-half  of  our  100  programs  In  America  if 
some  method  Is  not  found  In  conjunction 
with  revenue-sharing  goals  to  save  them.  We 
were  able,  also,  to  explain  how  Important  it 
Is  to  keep  OIC  from  political  patronage  and 
controls. 

The  White  House  representatives  listened 
to  us  carefully  and,  I  believe,  with  under- 
standing. They  assured  us  our  problems 
would  be  carefully  looked  Into,  and  In  the 
light  of  our  discussions  I  am  encouraged  to 
believe  that  an  earnest  effort  will  be  made 
to  find  a  solution  to  our  problems. 

At  our  10th  Annual  Convocation  In  Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota,  Senator  Oaylord  Nelson, 
author  of  the  1973  Manpower  Bill,  was  Joined 
by  Senator  Hubert  Humpbrey  in  expressing 
the  assiurance  that  the  Congress  had  re- 
sponded to  the  people's  needs  In  this  time 
of  rising  unemployment. 

Mr.  Ijeonard  Garment,  representing  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  also  came  to 
the  Convocation  and  indicated  that  the  Exe- 
cutive Branch  of  the  Government,  through 
the  President,  had  also  responded  to  the  pe- 
titions of  the  people  in.  the  Pilgrimage  of 
March  29,  1973.  Mr.  Garment  said: 

"In  addition  to  reading  a  message  from  the 
President,  I  have  an  official  assignment  to 
give  Leon  Sullivan  a  box — in  exchange  for  the 
one  he  gave  me  Iswt  March.  It  was  March  29, 
1973.  when  10.000  friends  of  OIC's  massed  the 
Capitol,  carrying  petitions  from  another  800,- 
000  supporters.  The  occasion  was  the  'OIC  Pil- 
grimage' and  the  petition  asked  the  Congress 
and  the  President  to  continue  and  expand 
support  for  the  Opportunities  Industrializa- 
tion Centers." 

"While  the  gathering  was  at  the  Capitol,  a 
delegation  of  100  ministers  came  to  the  White 
House  to  present  the  petitions,  800,000  names 
make  up  a  lot  of  petitions  and  to  carry  them 
in  the  Ministers  had  to  find  a  very  large  box 
and  they  did.  They  came  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Executive  Office  Building  with  a  very  large 
box — about  45  cu.  ft.,  so  big  it  had  to  be 
pushed  on  a  wheeled  dolly.  It  was  decorated 


with  the  original  markings  of  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  and  filled  to  the  brim  with  peti- 
tions. 

"Now.  when  the  people  c^me  to  make  deliv- 
eries of  large  objects  to  the  White  House,  the 
Secret  Service  has  a  firm  rule.  The  box  was 
wheeled  aroimd  to  the  side  door  to  \indergo 
the  required  Secret  Service  examination  and 
then  it  was  brought  to  my  office,  but  it  was 
too  large  to  get  inside  the  door.  Those  peti- 
tions were  the  voices  of  th<  citizens  speaking 
to  the  Congress  and  the  President  symboli- 
cally as  though  each  person  were  In  the  White 
House  Office  and  In  the  Congressional  Offices. 

"The  President  and  the  Congress  listened. 
In  the  intervening  months,  the  new  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  was 
enacted  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President.  The  OICs  were  mentioned  by  name 
In  that  new  law.  The  people's  petitions  made 
a  difference.  Their  voices  were  heard.  The  box 
had  fulfilled  its  fxmction.  Now,  Leon,  tonight 
I  have  a  box  to  give  you  in  return.  It,  too,  la 
symbolic.  It  has  on  the  outside  the  Presiden- 
tial seal  and  the  President's  signature.  It  has 
one  thing  inside — a  pen  engraved  with  the 
President's  autograph.  It  symbolizes  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
Training  Act  on  December  28,  1978.  Leon,  it 
has  been  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  events  surrounding  this 
historic  exchanges  of  boxes.  It  symbolizes  the 
fact  that  at  least  sometime  when  the  peo- 
ple speak,  their  voices  are  heard." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  just 
18  days  ago,  on  March  11,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Statep  went  to  Phila- 
delphia to  see  the  operation  of  OIC  as  Dr. 
Sullivan's  special  guest.  By  the  end  of 
the  tour.  Vice  President  Foed  said: 

This  is  one  demonstration  of  what  can  be 
done  with  leadership  and  motivation  and 
help  from  private  and  Federal  sources.  We 
have  got  to  expand  It  and  we  will.  We  will 
do  our  best  to  get  you  mors  funds. 

Reverend  Sullivan  has  requested  every 
Federal,  State,  coimty,  and  local  ofiQcial 
to  come  see  OIC  programs  in  action 
across  the  country.  He  wants  them  to  see 
first  hand  what  OIC  is  4oing  in  the  de- 
pressed areas  and  to  see  what  is  possible 
to  help  the  poor,  unemployed,  and  imder- 
employed  of  America.  He  is  hopeful  that 
Vice  President  Ford's  visit  to  Philadel- 
phia OIC  will  encourage  the  "come  see" 
visitation  to  OIC's  all  over  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  my  sincere  best  wishes 
to  Dr.  Sullivan  and  opportunities  indus- 
trialization centers  for  continued  prog- 
ress in  building  a  better  future  for 
America. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  SOIL 
CONSERVATION  fiERVICE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently submitted  testimony  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agriculture  Appropriations 
concerning  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Having  released  impounded  funds  and 
requesting  additional  funding  for  this 
coming  fiscal  year,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  finally  reaUzed  the  importance 
of  the  work  done  by  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  and  local  soil  conservation 
districts.  However,  the  •  administration 
still  will  not  lift  the  ceiling  on  technical 
assistance  personnel.  The  call  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  all-out  agriculture  pro- 
duction means  that  millions  of  acres  of 
set-aside  and  idle  lands  will  be  pressed 
back  into  production.  Much  of  this  land 
is  high  in  erosion  hazard  and  will  require 
the  technical  assistance  of  SCS  person- 
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nel  to  prevent  permanent  damage  to 
these  soils. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my 
statement,  which  describes  the  accom- 
plishments of  soil  conservation  districts 
in  Idaho  as  well  as  future  needs  of  the 
SCS,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcord.  as  follows: 

Testimont    SuBMrrTKD    BT    Sbnator    Prank 
Chtjkch  Betore  the  AoaKruiiTuaE  Appro- 
priatiohs    sxjbcommrrtee    of   the   senate 
Appropriations  Committee 
Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  the  Nlxon  Admin- 
istration  began   an   assault  upon  key  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Boll  Conservation 
Service  and  local  soil  conservation  districts. 
The  Water  Bank  program  and  the  Rural  En- 
vironmental   Assistance    Program    were    ar- 
bitrarily abolished.  Congresslonally  appropri- 
ated funds  for  the  SCS  and  conservation  dis- 
tricts had  been  impounded  and  the  Presl- 
dent'tt  budget  cutters  placed  ceilings  on  tech- 
nical assistance,  watershed  construction  and 
Resource     Conservation    and     Development 
projects. 

In  letters  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  I 
strongly  protested  these  actions  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. In  these  letters  I  stressed  the 
Importance  of  work  done  by  the  soil  conser- 
vation districts  m  my  State  and  urged  that 
impoxmdments  be  released  and  that  person- 
nel ceilings  for  the  SCS  be  lifted.  I  also  for- 
warded to  the  Administration  letters  of  ap- 
peal I  received  from  many  members  of  Idaho 
sou  conservation  districts. 

I'm  delighted  to  know  that  the  Adminis- 
tration, after  several  years  of  Impounding 
funds  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  has 
heeded  these  pleas.  The  OMB  has  announced 
that  U  win  release  a  large  share  of  im- 
pounded funds,  and  $400  million  will  be 
made  avaUable  for  SCS  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Personnel  ceilings  have  also  been  slight- 
ly Increased.  Even  more  encouraging,  for  the 
first  time  in  several  years  this  Administra- 
tion has  proposed  a  budget  that  does  not  call 
for  decreases  In  overall  SCS  funding.  I  want 
to  add  that  while  I  favor  cuts  in  the  budget, 
especially  in  areas  like  foreign  aid,  I  don't 
believe  that  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  other  agriculture  programs  should  be 
singled  out  as  victims  for  the  budget  cutter's 
knife. 

By  these  most  recent  actions  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  Nlxon  Administration  has  come 
around  180  degrees  and  now  admits  that 
there  exists  a  real  need  for  the  work  dona 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

In  Idaho  alone  there  are  52  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  and  through  these  districts  the 
SCS  is  providing  technical  assistance  to  21,- 
838  district  cooperators  on  approximately  11 
million  acres. 

During  fiscal  year  1973,  detaUed  soU  sur- 
veys were  completed  on  over  650,000  acres 
and  reconnaissance  soU  surveys  were  com- 
pleted on  about  180,000  acres  of  {u^vately 
owned  land  in  Idaho.  Roughly  one-third  <rf 
the  private  land  in  Idaho  has  now  been  sur- 
veyed 

Besides  providing  Invaluable  asststanoe  to 
the  farmers  and  ranchers  In  Idaho,  soU  con- 
servation districts  provided  technical  assist- 
ance to  349  units  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment during  this  past  fiscal  year. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  Sub- 
committee on  Water  and  Power  Resources, 
I'm  especially  pleased  to  know  of  the  work 
accompUshments  of  the  SCS  in  the  area  of 
water  management  planning.  In  cooperation 
with  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  the  SoU  Conserva- 
tion Service  is  providing  leadership  In  the 
Snake  River  Basin  Type  IV  Survey  covering 
approximately  50  mlUion  acres.  This  survey 
will  provide  data  and  information  for  both 
the  Idaho  and  Wyc»nlng  State  Water  Plans 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest  River  Basin  Com- 


mission's CoM-dlnated  Comprehensive  Joint 
Plan. 

Besides  this  river  basin  investigation, 
which  la  essential  to  Insure  that  agricul- 
tural and  other  rural  and  upstream  water- 
shed interests  are  properly  considered  In  the 
development  of  Idaho's  water  and  related 
land  resources,  the  SCS  and  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  are  involved  in  watershed  plan- 
ning, fiood  plain  hazards,  and  Irrigation 
management  assistance. 

Finally,  counties  In  Idaho  are  participat- 
ing In  four  Resource  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment projects.  The  Idaho-Washington 
project  Includes  the  six  northern  counties 
of  Idaho.  The  Bear  River  project  Includes 
a  portion  of  Caribou  County  and  the  Wood 
River  Resource  Area  project  includes  Blaine, 
Camus.  Gooding  and  Lincoln  counties.  Fur- 
thermore. I've  been  Informed  that  an  appli- 
cation for  a  RC&D  project  Is  now  being  pre- 
pared which,  If  accepted,  will  Include  Nez 
Perce,  Idaho.  Latah.  Clearwater  and  Lewis 
coimties  In  north  central  Idaho. 

RC&D  projects  are  of  great  significance 
In  Idaho.  These  projects  utilize  the  very  best 
aspects  of  participatory  democracy.  With 
wide-scale  local  citizen  participation,  projects 
are  planned,  resources  Inventoried  and  alter- 
natives thoroughly  evaluated.  Funds  for 
RC&D  projects  have  been  used  In  creating 
many  community  benefits  Including  erosion 
and  sediment  control,  fiood  prevention,  pub- 
lic water  based  recreation,  fish  and  wUdlife 
development  and  other  types  of  water  man- 
agement measures. 

All  in  aU  the  SCS  in  Idaho  and  the  soU 
conservation  districts  have  had  another  very 
productive  year.  However,  much  Is  left  to 
be  accomplished. 

While  the  Administration  has  annotmoed 
that  an  Increase  in  manpower  wlU  be  forth- 
coming this  year,  after  a  seven  year  decline, 
the  numbers  of  additional  man  years  to  be 
added  are  paultry  when  compared  to  the 
Job  that  needs  to  be  done.  The  SCS  in  Idaho 
had  approximately  240  permanent  fuU  time 
people  m  1966.  But  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1974  the  personnel  celling  Imposed  by  the 
Nlxon  Administration  has  diminished  this 
number  to  168  people.  This  loss  of  technical 
expertise  to  the  soU  conservation  districts  at 
a  time  when  the  need  for  technical  expertise 
is  Increasing  Is  totally  unjustifiable.  And. 
while  adequate  funding  may  be  available, 
without  adequate  personnel  these  additional 
monies  can't  be  effectively  used. 

Two  years  ago,  as  a  result  of  conserving 
and  set-aside  lands  this  Nation  had  62  mll- 
Uon  acres  of  Idle  cropland.  This  coming  grow- 
ing season,  there  wUl  be  no  set-aside  acreage. 
This  means  that  In  Idaho  alone  an  additional 
600,000  acres  will  be  avaUable  for  crop  pro- 
duction. These  additional  acres  are  the  most 
fragUe  and  most  subject  to  erosion  from 
wind,  water  and  other  causes.  If  erosion  Is 
to  be  kept  to  a  TwiTitmnm  then  these  crop- 
lands wUl  require  proper  planning,  special 
technical  assistance  and  fuU  consultation 
with  SCS  personnel. 

Today,  I'm  merely  echoing  the  message 
that  I've  received  from  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts throughout  my  State.  Members  of 
SCD's  in  Idaho  have  expressed  to  me  their 
support  for  Increased  funding  and  their  con- 
cern that  without  sufficient  technical  assist- 
ance they  cannot  properly  do  the  job  that 
needs  to  be  done. 

This  Administration  Is  extremely  short- 
sighted in  Its  persistence  with  personnel  ceil- 
ings whUe  at  the  same  time  increasing  the 
funding  level  for  the  SCS  and  also  calling  for 
greater  expansion  of  food  production.  Here 
U  a  good  example  of  working  at  cross  pur- 
poses. If  there  is  to  be  a  true  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  Nlxon  Administration  toward 
all  out  food  production  and,  at  the  same 
time,  preservation  of  ova  land  and  water  re- 
sources, then  a  re-appraisal  is  necessary.  Let 
the  OMB  budget  cutters  poU  the  conserva- 
tion districts  in  my  State  and  I'm  sure  they 
will  find  that  of  any  problem  facing  these 


districts,  the  shortage  of  technical  assistance 
personnel  is  overriding. 

The  work  of  the  soU  conservation  districts 
is  Invaluable.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Ida- 
hoans  Involved  in  these  programs,  and  they 
number  In  the  thousands,  have  done  a  great 
service  to  the  future  well-being  of  our  State, 
especlaUy  Its  land  and  water  resources.  With 
fuU  fiindlng  and  adequate  personnel  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  the  local  soU  con- 
servation districts  wUl  be  able  to  malntam 
and  develop  Idaho's  land  and  water  resources. 


PENSION  REFORM 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  at  the  li- 
brsuT  of  Congress  has  c<Knpleted  a  com- 
parative analysis  of  the  Senate-passed 
and  House-passed  versions  of  HJl.  2,  the 
pension  reform  bill.  In  view  of  the  tre- 
mendous interest  in  this  legislation  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  analysis 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Private    Pension    Reform    Legislation,   93d 
Congress,    Makch    1974 — Comparison    of 
Senate-Passed  and  Hoitse-Passed  Versions 
of  VLB,.  2 
(By   Peter   Henle,   Senior   Specialist,   Labor 
Economics    Division;     Raymond    Schmltt, 
Analyst   in  Social  Legislation,  Education 
and  PubUc  Welfare  Division;  guid  Ann  M. 
Marley,    Analyst    In    Taxation    and    Fiscal 
PoUcy.  Ekx>nomlcs  Division) 
introduction 
The    foUowlng    tabulation    compares    the 
major  provisions  of  the  Senate-passed  and 
the  House-passed  versions  of  HJl.  2,  private 
pension  reform  legislation. 

Action  on  this  legislation  was  taken  first 
in  Che  Senate,  culminating  with  passage  of 
HJl.  4200  on  September  19,  1973.  This  blU 
was  the  product  of  Joint  effort  by  the  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare  and  Finance  Commit- 
tees. The  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  Commit- 
tee had  reported  out  S.  4,  on  AprU  18.  1973 
while  the  Finance  Committee  had  reported 
out  S.  1179  on  Aug\ist  21.  1973.  A  com- 
promise blU  worked  out  by  the  two  commit- 
tees was  Introduced  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate September  18  as  a  substitute  for  8.  4,  the 
pending  measure.  Following  the  adoption  of 
several  amendments,  the  bUl  was  passed  93-0 
and  Its  text  Incorporated  in  HJl.  4200,  a 
minor  House-passed  blU  to  continue  certain 
servicemen's  and  former  servicemen's  sur- 
vivor annuity  benefits. 

On  the  House  side,  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  had  before  It  H3.  2  which 
was  reported  out  of  committee  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  1973.  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, to  wh<xn  the  Senate-passed  HJl.  4300 
was  referred,  considered  pension  reform  leg- 
Uslatlon  beglnnmg  In  October  and  reported 
out  a  new  blU,  HJl.  12481,  on  February  6, 
1974.  Subsequently,  as  the  two  committees 
worked  to  develop  conforming  bUls.  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  on  February  19. 
1974  approved  the  text  of  a  new  bUl  which 
was  Introduced  the  following  day  as  HJl. 
12906;  similarly,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee reported  out  a  new  biU  (HJl.  13855) 
on  February  21,  1974. 

On  February  26,  1974  the  bills  from  the 
two  House  committees  were  Joined  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  text  of  HJl.  2,  the  pending 
House  business.  The  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  blU,  HJl.  12906,  became  Title  I 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  biU, 
HJl.  12S55,  became  "ntle  II.  Few  amendments 
were  adopted,  and  the  House  passed  HJl.  2 
on  February  28,  1974  by  a  vote  of  376-4. 

Subsequently,  on  March  4.  1974,  the  Senate 
passed  H.R.  2.  after  substituting  for  its  text 
the  language  of  the  previously  passed  HJL 
4200. 
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Short  Title 
.??i'!*.™?^^     Income     Security    for    Em-  Employees  Benefit  Securtly  Act  of  1974.  Employees  Benefit  Securtly  Act  of  1974. 


\ 


ployees  Act. 

Generally,  most  of  the  titles  of  the  Act 
would  be  Jointly  administered  by  the  Labor 
and  Treasury  Departments  although  the  roles 
would  vary.  The  Labor  Department  would 
have  the  principal  role  in  administering  re- 
p<»tlng,  disclosure,  and  fiduciary  standards 
as  well  as  the  plan  termination  insurance  and 
ponabuity  programs.  The  TVaasury  Depart- 
ment.  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  largely 
re^Mnsible  for  vesting  and  funding.  TtM 
Tnmmaij  Department  wotild  exclusively  ad- 
minister the  tax  provisions  relating  to  re- 
tirement savings.  Increases  In  the  preeent 
dedueticHis  under  plans  for  the  self-employed 
(Keogh  plans),  and  limitations  on  benefits 
and  contributions. 


AU  private  pension  plans  regardless  of  their 
tax  qualiflcatlcm  status  and  size,  (sec  201 
aai). 


Plan  may  not  require  as  a  condition  to  be 
eligible  to  participate,  a  period  of  service  of 
more  than  one  year,  or  the  attainment  of  age 
30,  whichever  occurs  later,  (sec.  201). 


Regulations  concerning  the  definition  of 
year  of  service  are  to  be  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury  after  consiutatlon  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Beginning  with  1982. 
would  Include  any  year  in  which  an  employee 
worked  at  least  6  months  with  at  least  80 
hours  of  work  each  month,  (sec.  221). 


Employees  must  be  vested  in  at  least  26 
percent  of  his  accumulated  benefits,  by  the 
end  of  the  fifth  year  of  service.  This  mlnl- 
m\mi  percentage  would  then  increase  5  per- 
centage points  in  each  of  the  next  five  years 
(at  least  60  percent  vested  by  the  end  of  the 
tenth  year  of  service)  and  by  10  percentage 
pomts  in  each  of  the  foUorwing  6  years  (so 
that  the  employee  must  be  fully  vested  not 
later  than  the  completion  of  bis  I5th  year  of 
service) .  Once  an  employee  becomes  eligible 
to  participate,  up  to  five  years  of  participa- 
tion service  are  to  be  credited  to  years  of  serv- 
ice for  vesting  eligibility,  (sec.  221) 


With  certain  exceptions,  service  prior  to 
elTective  date  is  Included,  both  for  calcu- 
lating the  years  of  service  required  to  qualify 
for  vesting  and  for  determining  the  years  of 
acCTimulated  benefits  to  be  vested,  (sec  221) . 


Administering  Agency 
Primarily  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  although 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  Is  assigned 
certain  functions  under  the  Act.  Secreta^  of 
Labor  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Title  I 
(fiduciary  responsibility  and  dlsclosTire,  vest- 
ing, funding,  and  plan  termination  insur- 
ance) .  Vesting  and  funding  regulations,  how- 
ever, must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury. 


Participation  and  vesting 
Coverage 
All  private  pension  plans  established  or 
maintained  by  employers  or  employee  orga- 
nizations affecting  or  engaged  In  commerce. 
However,  all  government  and  church  plans 
are  exempt,  (sec.  201) . 

Participation  Requirement 
Plan  may  not  require  as  a  condition  to 
be  eligible  to  participate,  a  period  of  service 
of  more  than  three  years,  or  the  attainment 
of  age  26  and  one  year  of  service,  whichever 
comes  first.  However,  a  defined  benefit  plan 
may  exclude  any  employee  who  commences 
employment  at  an  age  within  5  years  of  the 
normal  retirement  age  under  the  plan  (sec. 
202). 

Definition  of  Tear  oir  Service 
To  be  defined  primarily  by  regulations  de- 
veloped Jointly  by  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
Treasury  but  subject  to  guidelines  set  forth 
in  the  bill — including  guidelines  for  seasonal 
employees.  Year  of  service  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  customary  working  period  (such  as 
hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  or  years)  In  any 
Industry  where,  by  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment, the  work  period  Is  substantially  dif- 
ferent from  Industry  generally,  (sec.  206). 
Vesting  Requirement 
These  alternatives  are  provided:  (1)  Em- 
ployee must  be  vested  In  at  least  25  percent 
of  his  accumulated  benefits  by  the  end  of 
the  fifth  year  of  service;  the  minimum  per- 
centage to  incretise  5  percentage  points  in 
each  of  the  next  5  years  (at  least  50  per- 
cent vested  by  the  end  of  the  tenth  year 
of  service)  and  by  10  percentage  points  In 
each  of  the  following  5  years  (so  that  the 
employee  must  be  fully  vested  not  later  than 
the  completlo"h  of  his  15th  year  of  service) . 


(2)  Fully  vested  (100  peroent)  by  the  end 
of  the  10th  year  of  service. 

(3)  Rule  of  45 — that  Is,  at  least  50  per- 
cent vested  when  age  pliis  eervlce  equal  45 
years  (provided  that  there  is  at  least  5  years 
of  service);  the  minimum  percentage  to 
increase  by  10  percentage  points  In  each  of 
the  following  5  years,  (sec.  203). 
Application  of  vesting  reqxUrement  to  service 

prior  to  effective  date  of  Act 
With  certain  exceptions,  service  prior  to 
the  effective  date  Is  Included,  both  for  cal- 
culating the  years  of  service  required  to  qual- 
ify for  vesting  and  for  determining  the  years 
of  accTxmulated  benefits  to  be  vested.  How- 
ever, service  by  an  employee  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969,  is  required  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count only  if  the  employee  has  served  at 
least  5  years  with  that  employer  (or  under 
a  multiemployer  plan)  after  December  31, 
1968.  (sec.  203). 


Primarily  the  Secretary  df  the  Treasury, 
although  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  assigned 
certain  functions  under  the  Act.  Secretary  of 
Treasury  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulationa 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Ti- 
tle n  (vesting,  fimdlng,  ccntributions  of 
self-employed,  retirement  savings  for  indi- 
viduals not  covered  by  any  plan,  limitations 
on  benefits  and  contributions,  taxation  of 
certam  lump-sum  distributions,  and  salary 
reduction  plans) .  Vesting  and  fimding  regu- 
lations must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 


All  private  plans  seeking  to  obtain  or  re- 
tain their  tax  qualification  status.  However, 
all  government  and  church  plans  are  exemnt 
(sec.  1011).  ^ 


Same  as  Title  I.  (sec.  lOllj. 


Essentially  the  same  as  Tltie  I.  (sec.  1011). 


Same  as  Title  I.  (sec.  1012) . 


Same  as  title  I.  (sec.  1012) 
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In  computing  years  of  service  to  apply  the 
vesting  standard,  only  three  of  the  five  years 
of  service  need  be  consecutive.  Generally 
service  before  and  after  breaks  are  to  be  ag- 
gregated for  vestmg  and  participation,  (sec. 
221). 


Same  as  title  I.  (sec.  1011) . 


Pbivatk  Pension  Reform  Legislation— Compahison  of  Senate-Passed  and  House-Passed  Versions  of  HJi.  2— Continued 
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Treatment  of  Breaks-ln-Servlce 

In  determining  an  Individual's  participa- 
tion and  vesting  status  after  a  break  in  serv- 
ice, a  plan  may  exclude  prior  service  of  an 
employee  who  has  a  break  in  service  of  1  or 
more  years  imtll  the  individual  completes  up 
to  1  year  of  work  upon  returning.  However, 
where  a  rehired  employee  had  completed  at 
least  4  consecutive  years  of  service  before  the 
break,  his  prior  years  of  service  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  for  purposes  of  computing 
his  years  of  service  unless  the  break  Is  for  6 
years  or  more. 

However,  if  a  rehired  employee  acquired  a 
nonforfeitable  right  to  at  least  50  percent 
of  his  accrued  benefits  prior  to  the  break  in 
service,  all  his  prior  service  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  In  computing  his  years  of 
service,  regardless  of  the  duration  of  the 
break,  (sec.  206). 

Transition  Rules  for  Existing  Plans 

Plans  in  effect  on  January  1,  1974  would 
be  required  to  provide  only  50  percent  of  the 
otherwise  applicable  vesting  requirement 
during  the  first  year  that  the  bill's  vestmg 
standards  become  effective,  with  this  per- 
centage rising  by  10  percent  annually  until 
the  full  requirement  has  to  be  provided  after 
five  years,  (sec.  203) . 


No  provision 


The  same  as  Title  I  but  appUes  to  plans 
m  effect  on  December  31,  1973.  (sec.  1012) . 


Vesting  requirement  does  not  apply  to 
benefits  arising  from  employer  contributions 
if  employee  withdraws  his  contributions  upon 
termination  of  employment  or  active  partici- 
pation in  plan.  (sec.  221) . 


No  provision. 


Secretary  of  Labor  Is  to  develop  modifica- 
tions of  Federal  Procurement  RegxUations  to 
insure  that  such  employees  under  Federal 
contracts  will  be  protected  against  forfeiture 
of  their  retirement  benefits.  In  addition,  the 
antidiscrimination  provisions  of  the  tax  law 
are  modified  to  allow  an  employer  to  estab- 
lish a  separate  plan  for  highly  mobile  em- 
ployees with  lower  benefits  but  with  more 
liberal  vesting  than  under  his  plan  for  other 
employees,  (sec.  282). 

Upon  enactment  for  new  plans;  for  exist- 
ing plans,  beginning  with  plan  years  com- 
mencing after  December  31,  1975.  If,  on 
request,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines 
that  the  vestmg  requirement  would  impose 
"substantial  economic  hardship"  on  Indi- 
vidual plans,  the  effective  date  may  be  post- 
poned up  to  six  years,  (sec.  221). 


All  private  pension  plans  regardless  of 
tax  qualification  status  and  size.  Excludes  all 
government  and  church  plans.  Special  rules 
provide  an  exemption  for  certain  insured 
plans,  and  for  profit-sharing,  stock  bonus, 
and  money  purchase  plans,  (sec.  241). 


Vestmg   of    ESnployer   Contributions    In 
Contributory  ^axu 

No  pension  plan  to  whi(m  employees  con- 
tribute shall  provide  for  forfeiture  of  a  par- 
ticipant's accrued  benefit  derived  from  em- 
ployer contributions  (whether  or  not  other- 
wise forfeitable) ,  solely  because  the  employee 
withdraws  his  own  contributions,  (sec.  203) . 
Social  Security  Offset 

Social  security  offset  plans  are  not  pro- 
hibited If  (1)  in  the  case  of  individuals  cur- 
rently receiving  benefits,  the  pension  bene- 
fit is  not  decreased  by  any  subsequent  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  or  (2)  in 
the  case  of  a  participant  terminating  with  a 
vested  benefit,  such  benefit  is  not  decreased 
by  subsequent  increases  in  social  seciority 
benefits,  (sec.  204) . 

"Highly  Mobile"  Employees  such  as  Engineers 
or  Scientists 

No  provision. 


Effective  Date 
Upon  enactment  for  new  plans;  for  plans 
In  existence  on  January  1,  1974  beglnntag 
with  plan  years  after  December  31,  1975.  For 
plans  maintained  under  collective  bargata- 
Ing  agreements,  the  vestmg*  requirements 
take  effect  with  plan  year  beginning  with 
termination  of  existing  collective  bargaining 
agreement  or  December  31,  1980,  whichever 
occurs  first  (but  in  no  event  earlier  than 
December  31,  1976).  (sec.  207). 

Funding 

Coverage 
All  private  pension  plans  except  govern- 
mental or  church  plans,  a  plan  of  a  fraternal 
association,  profit-sharing  or  savmgs  plans, 
plans  funded  through  Insurance  contracts, 
plus  certam  others,  (sec.  301 )  .• 


Same  as  Title  I.  (sec.  1021). 


Same  as  "ntle  I.  (sec.  1021) . 


EssentlaUy  the  same  as  Senate-passed  bill, 
except  that  either  House  of  Congress  may 
disapprove  proposed  changes  in  procurement 
regulations,  (sec.  1012.  1024). 


Essentially  the  same  as  Title  I.  (sec.  1017) . 


AU  tax-qualified  plans  with  essentially  the 
same  exceptions  as  Title  I.  However,  govern- 
ment and  church  plans  must  meet  require- 
ments of  present  law. 
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anrATi 

Annual  contrlbutlonB  to  pension  fund  must 
b«  sulllclent  to  1)  equal  each  year's  "current 
service  costs",  and  3)  amratlze  "past  service 
costs"  In  no  less  than  equal  payments  over 
no  more  than  30  years.  The  funding  require- 
ment does  not  apply  merely  to  vested  benefits, 
but  to  all  accrued  plan  benefits,  (sec.  341 ) . 


Plan  amendments  which  Increase  past  serv- 
ice costs  by  as  much  as  6%  may  be  treated 
as  a  separate  plan  for  piirpoees  of  the  fund- 
ing requirement  and  amortized  within  30 
years.  Benefits  created  by  other  plan  amend- 
ments must  be  amortised  over  16  years  or 
the  average  remaining  service  life  of  the  cov- 
ered parUdpants,  whichever  is  shorter,  (sec. 
341). 

E:^rlence  losses  or  gains  resiiltlng  from 
changes  in  asset  valuation  or  other  develop- 
ments not  foreseen  m  advance  must  be  amor- 
tiaed  over  16  yean  or  the  average  remaining 
■ervlce  life  of  the  covered  participants, 
whichever  is  shorter,  (sec.  341). 

Employer  may  obtain  a  waiver  for  his  re- 
quired annual  contribution  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  Any  amounts  waived 
must  be  amortized  over  no  more  than  ten 
years  and  no  more  than  6  waiven  may  be 
granted  in  any  ten-year  period.  The  plan  may 
not  be  amended  to  Increase  benefits  as  long 
as  any  waived  amounts  remain  unpaid,  (sec 
341). 

Multi-employer  plans  permitted  a  longer 
funding  period  of  fcwty  yean.  Moreover,  with 
respect  to  any  multi-employer  plan  for  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  that  even  this 
requirement  would  Impose  "substantial  eco- 
nomic hardship"  on  the  plan,  the  40-year 
period  may  be  extended  to  as  much  as  SO 
yean.  (sec.  341). 

For  new  plans,  the  funding  requirement 
would  take  effect  on  enactment.  For  existing 
plans,  the  requirement  would  take  effect  be- 
ginning with  plan  yean  after  December  31, 
1975.  For  plans  for  which  implementation  of 
the  funding  reqtilrement  would  impose  "sub- 
ctantial  eccmomic  hardship",  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  effective  date 
may  be  postponed  for  a  period  of  up  to  six 
additional  yean.   (sec.  341). 


A  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
would  be  established  as  a  govenmient  corpo- 
ration within  the  Department  of  Labor.  It 
would  be  administered  by  a  three-member 
board  of  dlrectora.  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  as  Chairman.  Other  board  memben 
would  be  the  Secretaries  of  Treasury  and 
Commerce.  The  Corporation  Is  permitted  to 
borrow  up  to  $100  million  from  the  Treasurv 
(sec.  403-403) 


AU  qualified  plans  regardless  of  size  except 
money-purchase,  profit  aharing,  stock  bonus, 
governmental,  fraternal  society  and  church 
plans,    (sec.   431) 


HOUSX:    TITUE    r 

Basic  Requirement 
Annual  contributions  to  pension  fund  must 
be  sufficient  to  equal  "current  service  costs", 
and  to  amortize  the  "past  service  costs"  over 
no  more  than  30  years  (existing  plans  given 
40  yean).  The  funding  requirement  implies 
to  all  accrued  plan  benefits  (both  vested  and 
nonvested  unfunded  past  service  liabilities). 
(sec.  303). 

Treatment  of  Plan  Amendments 

Plan  amendments  must  be  unortlzed  with- 
in 30  yean.  (sec.  302) . 


Treatment  of  Experience  Gains  and  Losses 

Experience  losses  must  be  afnortlzed  with- 
in 15  yean.  (sec.  302) . 


I  amo 


Special  Hardship  Provisions 
When  a  plan  fails  to  meet  ttie  funding  re- 
quirements for  five  consecuttve  plan  years, 
the  administrator  shall  amend  the  benefit 
schedule  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  accrued 
liabilities  to  such  an  extent  as  Is  necessary 
to  bring  the  plan's  funding  schedule  Into 
conformity  with  the  funding  requirements, 
(sec.  303). 

Treatment  of  Multi-Employer  Plans 
Multi-employer  plans  permitted  a  longer 
funding  period  of  forty  years  lor  past  service 
costs  and  Increases  caused  by  plan  amend- 
ments. Moreover,  they  may  be  given  an  addi- 
tional 10  yean  to  fund  past  service  liabili- 
ties if  the  plan  would  experience  a  "substan- 
tial hardship".  Further,  experience  losses  may 
be  amortized  within  20  years,  (sec.  302). 
Effective  Date 
F«»  new  plans,  the  funding  requirement 
would  take  effect  on  enactment.  For  plans  in 
existence  on  January  1.  1974,  funding  re- 
quirements take  effect  with  plan  years  begln- 
nmg  after  December  31.  1975.  In  the  case  of 
a  plan  maintained  pursuant  to  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  funding  requirement 
takes  effect  on  the  earlier  of  (a)  the  date  on 
which  the  collective  bargaining  agreement 
terminates  or  (b)  December  31,  1980 — but  in 
no  event  earlier  than  December  31,  1976. 
(sec.  306). 

Plan  termination  insurance 
Administering  Agency 
Essentially  the  same  as  Senate-passed  bill 
except  that  board  of  directors  would  be  com- 
prised of  Secretary  of  Labor  as  Chairman 
and  two  other  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Labor  Department.  The  Corporation  is 
directed  to  establish  two  tnist  fimds,  a 
Single  Employer  Primary  Trust  Fund  and  a 
Multiemployer  Trust  Fund.  The  Corporation 
may  also  establish  an  Optional  Tnist  Fund 
for  single  employers.  The  Corporation  is 
permitted  to  borrow  up  to  $100  million  from 
the  Treasury,  (sec.  401,  404) 

Coverage 

Mandatory  coverage — all  plans  subject  to 
the  funding  reqiUrement  with  more  than  26 
participants  (of  whom  at  least  ten  have 
acquired  veste<^ benefits) . 

Voluntary  coverage  may  be  obtained  by 
plans  subject  to  the  funding  requirement, 
but  which  are  not  subject  to  mandatory 
coverage.  However,  they  must  meet  imder- 
writlng  standards  set  by  the  Corporation, 
(sec.  409) 


HOUSX:    TITLK    n 

Same  as  Title  1.  (sec.  1013). 


Same  as  Title  I.  (sec.  1013). 


Same  as  Title  I.  (sec.  1013) . 


If  an  employer  is  unable  to  satisfy  the 
minimum  funding  standard  without  sub- 
stantial business  hardship  and  if  the  appli- 
cation of  the  funding  standard  would  be 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  plan  participants, 
the  Secretary  may  waive  the  funding  require- 
ments. However,  the  minliaum  funding 
standard  may  not  be  waived  more  than  five 
of  any  16  consecutive  yean.  (aec.  1013). 


Same  as  title  I.  (sec.  1013) . 


Same  as  "ntle  I.  (sec.  1017). 


No  provision.  [Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Report  No.  93-607  on  HJl.  12865  states  that 
although  the  Committee  regard!  the  develop- 
ment of  an  adequate  progiwn  of  plan 
termination  Insurance  as  essential  to  protect 
the  rights  of  covered  employees,  the  bill 
makes  no  provision  for  such  termination 
insurance  since  provision  is  included  in  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  bill.]. 


No  provision. 
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SENATE 


Insurance  of  all  vested  benefits,  including 
vested  ancillary  benefits  in  the  event  of  plan 
termination;  includes  vested  benefits  ac- 
quired both  before  and  after  enactment, 
(sec.  432). 


The  monthly  benefits  guaranteed  to  any 
beneficiary  oould  not  exceed  the  lesser  of  60 
percent  of  the  participant's  average  monthly 
earnings  during  the  participant's  hi^est- 
pald  five  years,  or  $760.  The  $760  is  to  be 
adjusted  by  changes  in  Social  Security  Ad- 
mlnlBtratlon  wage  base  and  contribution. 


No  benefits  would  be  guaranteed  for  a  plan 
in  effect  less  than  three  years,  nor  would 
benefits  res\ilting  from  any  plan  amendment 
be  guaranteed  until  the  amendmant  had 
been  in  effect  for  three  yean.  If  plan  loaes 
its  tax-qualified  status,  no  benefits  accrued 
after  disqualification  shall  lie  guaranteed, 
(sec.  423). 


No  provision. 


Employera  would  have  limited  liability  for 
any  loss  of  covered  benefits  resulting  from 
their  plan's  termination.  This  liability  would 
also  extend  to  successor  employera  as  a  re- 
sult of  reorganizations  liquidations,  mergera. 
and  consolidations;  and  would  be  limited 
to  30  percent  of  net  worth.  However,  em- 
ployera (except  those  remaining  in  business) 
would  be  able  to  avoid  any  liability  by  pay- 
ing a  liigher  premium  to  be  set  by  the 
Corp.  In  lieu  of  such  a  surcharge,  employera 
could  elect  to  gain  protection  against  such 
liability  through  a  private  insurance  ear- 
ner. The  amount  of  any  unpaid  liability  owed 
by  an  employer  shall  constitute  a  lien  in 
favor  of  the  government,  but  Junior  to  any 
lien  for  unpaid  taxes  owed  to  the  govern- 
ment, (sec.  461, 463) . 


house:  title  i 
Basic  Protection 
Insiiranoe    of    benefits    which    are    non- 
forfeitable according  to  the  minimum  vesting 
schedule  in  section  203  in  effect  for  such 
plan  termination  date;  and  any  contingent 
rights  to  ancillary  benefits  if  all  contingen- 
cies (other  than  the  passage  of  time)   have 
been  satisfied.  Includes  vested  benefits  ac- 
quired both  Ijefore  and  after  enactment,  (sec. 
403). 
Limitations  on  Amount  of  Insured  Benefit 
Insures    only    mlnlmimi    required    vested 
benefits  which  may  not  exceed  the  actuarial 
value  of  a  monthly  benefit  in  the  form  of  a 
single  life  annuity  commencing  at  age  65 
equal  to  $20  a  month  per  year  of  credited 
service.  This  maximiun  would  be  raised  an- 
nually in  accordance  with  changes  in  the 
average  taxable  wage  of  all  employees,  as  re- 
ported to  H  j:.W.  The  Corporation  is  directed 
to  undertake  a  study  to  determine  under 
what  conditions  it  can  Insure  losses  of  plan 
benefits  over  and  above  those  provided  in  the 
Act.   To   the   extent   that   the    Corporation 
determines  that  losses  of  the  plan,  or  addi- 
tional benefits  are  insurable,  the  Owporation 
shall  prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
insurance  and  the  premiums  to  be  charged. 
Other  limitations 
No  benefits  would  be  insured  unless  the 
plan  had  been  a  member  of  the  Corporation 
more  than  five  years,  although  the  board  of 
dlrectora  may  authorize  payments  for  plans 
terminated  with  less  than  five  yean'  mem- 
bership although  in  such  cases  the  maximvun 
benefit  for  plans  in  existence  less  than  five 
yean  would  be  reduced  in  accordance  with  a 
sliding  scale  based  on  yean  of  existence. 

No  benefits  resulting  from  a  plan  amend- 
ment would  be  insured  until  the  amendment 
had  been  in  effect  for  five  yean.  If  plan  loses 
Its  tax-qualified  status,  no  benefits  accrued 
after  disqualification  shall  be  guaranteed, 
(sec.  409) . 

Alternate  Insurance 
The  Corporation  may  establish  a  Single 
Employer  Optional  Trust  Fund.  Each  single 
employer  plan  is  required  to  chooee  whether 
insurance  of  its  benefits  is  to  be  covered  by 
this  fimd  or  the  Single  Employer  Primary 
Trust  Fund.  Premiums  to  the  Optional  Fund 
will  be  set  by  the  Corporation  and  based  on 
the  Individual  plan's  insured  benefits  and 
any  excess  of  ins\ired  benefits  over  plan  as- 
sets; premiums  shall  be  based  on  actiud  and 
projected  experience.  Employen  electing  cov- 
erage under  the  Single  Employer  Optional 
Trust  Fund  are  not  subject  to  any  employer 
liability,  (sec.  404,  406.  414) . 

Employer  Liability 
Where  employen  in  terminated  plans  are 
not  so  Insolvent,  they  or  their  successora-in- 
interest  may  be  liable  for  reimbursement 
of  a  portion  of  insurance  benefits  paid.  The 
liability  of  employers  is  to  pay  100%  of  the 
present  value  of  employer  underfunding  of 
the  terminated  plan  (defined  to  take  into 
account  any  expected  employer  contribu- 
tions) but  not  more  than  50%  of  the  em- 
ployer's net  worth.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
arrangements  with  employera  on  equitable 
terms  for  the  reimbursement  of  Insurance 
paid.  The  amount  of  any  unpaid  Uabillty 
owed  by  an  employer  shall  constitute  a  Hen 
in  favor  of  the  government,  but  Junior  to 
any  lien  for  unpaid  taxes  owed  to  the  govern- 
ment, (sec.  405). 

Employen  covered  by  the  Single  Employ- 
er Optional  Trust  Fund  are  not  subject  to 
liabUlty.  (sec.  414) . 

No  employer  shall  be  liable  by  reason  of 
his  contributions  to  or  sponsorship  of  a 
multiemployer  plan.  (sec.  414). 


No  provision. 


No  provision. 


No  provision. 


No  provision. 


No  provision. 
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The  Corp.  would  be  authorized  to  prescribe 
Inatirance  premium  rates  sufflclent  to  fund 
any  guaranteed  payments.  Separate  rate 
schedules  would  be  maintained  for  single 
employer  and  multi-employer  plans.  Ini- 
tially, the  premiums  (to  be  collected  as  a 
.  .f.^^*"")  ^"^**  be  $1  a  year  for  each 
individual  covered  by  the  plan.  For  plan 
years  ending  after  1976.  however,  the  pre- 
mium rate  would  be  set  by  the  Ctorporatlon 
according  to  the  cost  experience  of  the  pro- 
gram. Congress  would  have  to  approve 
any  revised  rate  schedule.  Special  provisions 
are  Included  for  multi-employer  plans,  (sec. 

^03,  4o3) , 


The  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion Is  directed  to  administer  a  prcgraiS  de- 
signed to  facUltate  the  voluntary  transfer  of 
vested  pension  benefits  between  participat- 
ing plans  when  an  Individual  changes  lobs 
u  ^"^^  ^''^^*  Portability  Fund  Is  estab-' 
llshed.  The  program  wUl  be  entirely  volun- 
tary requiring  the  consent  of  both  the  em- 
ployers who  have  established  the  plans  to  or 
from  Which  pension  monies  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred and  the  employees  who  have  to  request 
^f^  Vi?^'*"-  ■Workers  who  change  Jobs  may 
have  their  vested  retirement  credits  trans- 
ferred to  the  Portability  Fund.  The  worker 
may  maintain  these  credits  In  the  Fund  or 
alternatively  have  the  amount  In  his  account 
transferred  to  a  retirement  plan  of  a  new  em- 
ployer, (sees.  301-305.) 


The  reporting  and  disclosure  requirements 
apply  to  all  employee  benefit  plans  (regard- 
less of  size)  although  the  Secretary  of  ^bor 
may  grant  an  exemption  or  provide  a  varl- 
52^^°  the  form  or  manner  of  reporting  or 
disclosure.  However,  exempt  plane  of  tax- 
exempt  religious  organizations  described  In 
section  501(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  p  ans  outside  the  U.S.  for  the  benefit  of 
non-mizens.  Continues  the  present  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plan  Disclosure  Act  exemptions 
of  all  governmental  plans,  and  plans  re- 
quired under  Workmen's  Compensation  and 
unemployment  compensation  dlaabUlty  in- 
sxirance  laws.   (sec.  502.  503). 


■nie  pUn  administrator  shall  furnish  (or 
make  available)  to  every  participant  upon 
his  enrollment  m  the  plan  (and  after  ewh 

iTi^LTf'"*™*"'*^  •  *  summary  of  the  plan's 
important  provisions  written  m  a  manner 
calculated  to  be  understood  by  the  averam 
participant;  a  description  of  the  ^n^, 
and  the  circumstances  which  may  result  In 
disqualification  or  InellglblUty.  A  revised  up- 
to-date  summary  is  to  be  furnished  the  par- 
tlclpants  every  three  years.  The  plan  admin- 
istrator  18  also  required  to  furnish  each  par- 
ticipant or  beneficiary  requesting  in  writ- 
ing, a  complete  copy  of  the  plan  description 
or  a  complete  copy  of  the  latest  annual  re- 
port, or  both.  (sec.  603). 


house:  TiTLi:  i 
Premium  Rates 

Separate  rates  to  be  set  by  the  Corporation 
for  single  employer  plans  and  multi-employ- 
er plans.  Initially,  the  premium  would  con- 
sist of  two  parts:  1)  a  rate  of  not  more 
than  0.1  percent  for  single  employer  (0.025 
percent  for  multi-employer  plans)  on  the 
excess  of  Insured  benefits  over  plan  assets 
and  2)  an  additional  rate  levied  (separately 
for  single  and  multi-employer  plans)  on  all 
insured  benefits  to  yield  an  amount  equal 
to  the  revenue  raised  by  (1) . 

Plans  In  efTect  less  than  six  years  not  re- 
quired to  pay  fuU  premium,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  following  schedule: 

No.  of  Years  Percent  of  Premium 

Planin  Effect  To  Be  Paid 

1    50 

2   60 

3    70 

4   80 

5    ^ 90 

6  or  more loo 

Corporation  may  Issue  revised  premium 
rate  schedule  but  such  schedule  can  only  be 
effective  thirty  days  after  Congressional 
approval,  (sec.  405,  406). 

PoTtabilitif 
No    provision    (other    than    to   study    the 
existing  degree  of  reciprocity  and  portabUlty 
among  plans). 


Reporting  and  disclosure 
Coverage 
The  reporting  and  disclosure  requirements 
cover  all  employee  benefit  plans  except  gov- 
ernmental plans;  church  plans   (unless  they 
have  elected  to  be  covered),  plans  required 
under  workmen's  compensation  and  unem- 
ployment compensation  disabUlty  Insurance 
laws;  plans  outside  the  U.S.  for  the  benefit 
of  non-cltlzens.  Secretary  of  Labor  may  grant 
an  exemption  from  all  or  part  of  reporting, 
disclosure    and    publication    requlrementa 
(sec.  101,  105). 


Disclosure  to  Plan  Participants 
The  plan  administrator  shall  make  copies 
of  the  latest  annual  report  available  for  ex- 
amination In  the  principal  office  of  the  ad- 
ministrator. Once  each  year  the  plan  ad- 
ministrator shall  furnish  each  participant 
and  beneficiary  with  a  description  of  the  plan 
and  a  statement  of  assets  and  llabUltles, 
receipts  and  disbursements,  the  ratio  of  a 
assets  to  liabilities,  and  such  other  material 
as  Is  necessary  to  summarlae  annual  report. 
Upon  written  request,  the  plan  administrator 
must  furnish  participants  with  a  complete 
copy  of  the  latest  annual  report,  (sec  102 
105,  106). 


house:   title  n 
No  provlslon."^s_ 


No  special  provision.  (However,  bill  con- 
tains a  provision  which  Is  designed  to  achieve 
certain  advantages  of  portability.  Under  a  so- 
called  "rollover"  provision,  individuals  will 
have  the  right  to  roll  over  Into  Individual 
retirement  accovmts — without  the  payment 
of  current  tax — complete  distributions  of 
amounts  contributed  under  the  plan  by  his 
emploj'er.) 


No  provision 


No  provision. 
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The  plan  administrator  is  further  required 
to  furnish  any  participant  or  beneficiary  re- 
questing in  writing  a  statement  indicating 
(1)  whether  or  not  he  has  a  nonforfeitable 
right  to  a  pension  benefit,  (2)  the  nonfor- 
feitable benefits  which  have  accrued,  or  the 
earliest  date  they  will  become  nonforfeitable, 
and  (3)  the  total  pension  benefits  accrued, 
(sec.  503). 

The  description  of  a  plan  shall  be  compre- 
hensive and  written  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  be  understood  by  the  average  participant. 
Also  calls  for  plan  description  to  Include  a 
description  of  the  provisions  providing  for 
vested  benefits,  (sec.  602) . 

Annual  report  must  include: 

Statement  of  assets  and  liabilities;^ 

The  aggregate  cost  and  value  of  eaSTi  se- 
curity, by  Issuer; 

The  aggregate  cost  and  value  of  all  other 
Investments  separately  Identifying  each  in- 
vestment which  exceeds  3  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  fund;  and  each  Investment  In 
securities  or  property  of  any  party  in  Inter- 
est; 

The  aggregate  amount  by  type  of  security, 
of  all  purchases,  sales,  redemptions,  and  ex- 
changes of  securities  made  during  the  re- 
porting p>erlod  including  a  list  showing  sep- 
arately for  each  security  the  issuer,  type  and 
class  of  security,  quantity,  and  information 
on  price,  gain,  or  loss  (similar  information 
also  required  for  Investment  assets  other 
than  securities) ; 

A  detailed  list  of  and  information  on  each 
transaction  with  any  party  in  interest; 

A  list  and  specific  information  on  each 
lease  with  any  party  In  Interest  or  with  an 
Individual  In  default; 

The  ratio  of  market  value  of  the  reserves 
and  assets  to  the  present  value  of  all  liabili- 
ties for  nonforfeitable  benefits;  and 

A  copy  of  the  most  recent  actuarial  report 
together  with  the  assumptions  used.  (sec. 
502,  503). 

Annual  report  would  Include  the  opinion 
of  an  independent  certified  or  licensed  public 
accountant  based  upon  an  annual  audit, 
(sec.  502). 


Fiduciary  requirements  apply  to  all  em- 
ployee benefit  plans  (regardless  of  size). 
However,  exempts  plans  of  tax-exempt  reli- 
gious organizations  described  In  section  501 
(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  plans 
outside  the  U.S.  for  the  benefit  of  nonclt- 
izens.  Continues  the  present  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  exemptions  of 
all  governmental  plans,  and  plans  required 
under  workmen's  compensation  and  unem- 
ployment compensation  disability  Insurance 
laws.  (sec.  501,511). 

A  fiduciary  shall  discharge  his  duties  solely 
in  the  Interest  of  the  plan  participants,  and 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  providing  bene- 
fits and  defraying  reasonable  administrative 
expenses,  (sec.  511). 

Any  fiduciary  who  breaches  any  of  the 
responsibilities,  obligations,  or  duties  im- 
posed by  this  act  Is  pversonally  liable  to  the 
fund  for  any  losses  resulting  from  such 
breach,  (sec.  511). 


house:  title  i 
The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  require 
that  the  plan  administrator  fiimlsh  each 
participant  or  his  surviving  beneficiary  a 
statement  of  the  rights  of  participants  and 
beneficiaries  under  Title  I.  (sec.  102). 


Plan  Description 
Same  as  Senate-passed  bill.  (sec.  103). 


Annual  Report  to  the  Department  of  Labor 

Annual  report  must  Include: 

Statement  of  assets  and  liabilities; 

A  schedule  containing  specific  information 
on  assets  held  for  investment  aggregated  and 
identified  by  Issuer,  borrower,  or  lessor; 

Detailed  list  and  information  on  each 
transaction  with  a  party  in  Interest; 

A  list  of  all  leases  which  are  In  default  or 
are  uncollectible; ' 

The  ratio  of  the  current  value  of  assets  to 
liabilities  allocated  to  each  termination 
priority  category; 

A  statement  of  the  amount,  If  any,  by 
which  the  assets  exceed  or  fall  below  the 
funding  requirement; 

A  copy  of  the  applicable  actuarial  report 
together  with  the  assumptions  used.  (sec. 
104). 


house:   title  n 


Annual  Audit 


Fiduciary  standards 
Coverage 
Fiduciary  requirements  cover  all  private 
plans  except  governmental  plans;  church 
plans  (unl&s  they  have  elected  to  be 
covered),  plans  required  under  workmen's 
compens<ition  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion disability  insurance  laws;  plans  outside 
the  U.S.  for  the  benefit  of  noncltlzens. 
(sec.  101). 


Standards  of  Conduct  of  Fiduciaries 
Same  as  Senate-passed  bill.  (sec.  ill ) . 


Liability 
Same  as  Senate-passed  bill  (Trustees  and 
plan   administrators  not  liable  for  acts  of 
Investment  advisers),  (sec.  111). 


No  provision. 


No  provision. 


No  provislMi. 


No  prevision. 


No  provision. 


No  provision. 
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BXNATK 

Under  the  amendments  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  and  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act,  a  fiduciary  would  be 
prohibited  from  dealing  In  bis  own  Interest, 
or  engaging  In  a  transaction  with  a  party  In 
lnt«est  which  constitutes  a  (1)  sale  or  ex- 
change, or  leasing,  of  any  int^Mity,  (2)  lend- 
ing of  money  or  other  extension  of  credit. 
(8)  furnishing  of  goods,  services,  or  facilities, 
or  (4)  transfer  to  or  use  of  any  assets  of  the 
trust,  (sec.  611). 

The  prohibitions  woiild  not  apply  to  any 
loan  to  parties  In  Interest  who  are  partic- 
ipants or  benefl claries  of  the  plan  If  such 
loans  (1)  are  available  to  all  partlc^anta  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  (2)  are  not  made 
available  to  highly  compensated  employees 
In  an  amount  greater  than  that  made  avaU- 
able  to  other  employees,  (3)  bear  a  reason- 
able rate  of  Interest,  and  (4)  ue  adequately 
secured.  Similarly,  a  flduclwy  would  not  be 
prohibited  from  receiving  any  reasonable 
compensation  for  services  rendered.  Several 
othw  exemptions  wo\ild  be  provided  from 
the  list  of  prohibited  transactions.  For  In- 
stance, loans  and  the  leasing  of  property  to  a 
party-ln-lnterest  under  a  binding  contract 
In  effect  on  August  21,  1073  would  be  per- 
mitted for  ten  years  If  It  remains  at  least  as 
favorable  to  the  trust  as  an  arms-length 
transaction.  The  sale,  dlqxwltlon,  or  acquisi- 
tion of  this  property  during  the  ten  year 
period  must  be  for  fair  market  value.  (Secre- 
taries of  Labor  and  Treasury  given  Joint  rule- 
making authority  regarding  exemptions  and 
administration  of  certain  prohibited  trans- 
action i^ovlslons.  sec.  511,  621,  622) . 

Flducunea  must  act  as  a  prudent  man 
would  In  a  like  capacity  and  famlUar  with 
such  matters,  (sec.  511) . 


No  more  than  7  percent  of  a  pension  fund 
could  be  Invested  In  employer  securities. 
Plans  would  have  to  dlveet  themselves  of  any 
excess  within  ten  years.  This  limitation,  how- 
ever, generally  would  not  apply  to  profit- 
sharing  and  stock  bonus  plans,  (sec.  611). 


The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  have  primary 
responsibUlty  icr  enforcing  rules  with  req>ect 
to  fiduciaries.  When  fiduciaries  breach  these 
standards  of  oooduct.  the  Secretary  of  lAbor 
(and  participants  and  beneficiaries  of  the 
plan)  may  bring  ctvfl  actions  to  Impose  li- 
ability on  the  flduclartes  for  losses  Incurred 
by  the  plan  or  profits  which  they  have  gained 
as  a  res\ilt  at  the  breach.  Civil  actions  would 
also  be  available  to  enjoin  fidudatles  or 
otherwise  remedy  a  breach  o<  conduct,  (see. 
092). 

The  IntMnal  Revenue  Service  would  have 
primary  reeponslblllty  for  enforcing  prohib- 
ited transactkms  with  respect  to  partles-ln- 
Interest  through  an  excise  tax.  The  excise  tax 
Is  at  two  levels.  Initially,  parties  In  Interest 
who  participate  In  a  pndilblted  transaction 
would  be  subject  to  a  tax  of  5  percent  of  the 
amount  lnv(rived  In  the  transaction  per  year. 
A  second  tax  of  100  percent  would  be  Im- 
posed If  the  transaction  was  not  corrected 
after  notice  frcwa  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice that  the  5  percent  tax  was  due.  (sec.  622) . 


house:  titue  i 
Prohibited  Transacttons 

A  fiduciary  would  be  prohibited  from  deal- 
ing with  the  aaseta  for  his  own  account,  act- 
ing In  the  adverse  IntMetts  of  the  plan  par- 
ticipants, or  receiving  any  consideration  for 
his  own  personal  account.  The  transfer  or 
use  of  any  property  by  a  party  In  Interest 
(except  for  no  less  than  adequate  considera- 
tion) would  be  prohibited.  The  acquisition 
of  any  property  from  a  party  in  Interest  for 
no  more  than  adequate  consideration  also 
would  be  prohibited,  (sec.  Ill ) . 

The  prohibitions  would  not  apply  to  (1) 
receiving  any  benefit  to  which  he  may  be  en- 
titled as  a  participant  or  beneficiary,  (3)  re- 
ceiving any  reasonable  compensation  for  serv- 
ices rendered,  or  for  the  reimbursement  of 
expenses  properly  incurred,  or  (3)  serving 
as  a  fiduciary  In  addition  to  being  an  ofllcer, 
employee,  or  other  representative  of  a  party 
In  Interest,  (sec.  ill). 


Prudent  Man  Rule 

Fiduciary  must  use  the  same  care,  skill  and 
prudence  as  a  prudent  man  acting  In  a  like 
0f4>aclty  and  familiar  with  such  matters, 
(sec.  ill). 

Limitation  on  Investments  in  Employer 
Securities 

Fiduciaries  must  diversify  the  investments 
so  as  to  minimize  the  risk  of  large  losses,  un- 
less under  the  circumstances  it  Is  prudent  not 
to  do  so.  This  generally  does  not  apply  to 
profit-sharing,  stock  bonus,  or  thrift  and  sav- 
ings plans.  In  order  to  provide  for  an  orderly 
disposition  of  Investment^  a  fiduciary  may  In 
his  discretion  effect  the  disposition  of  such 
Investments  within  three  years  of  enactment, 
(sec.  Ill  and  115). 

Enforcement  ' 
Olvll  actions  to  enforce  the  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility provisions  may  be  brought  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  or  by  a  participant,  bene- 
ficiary, or  fiduciary  for  appropriate  relief, 
(sec.  503). 


Excise  Tax 


No  provision. 


HOUSX:    TIT(B  n 

No  provision. 


No  provision. 


No  provision. 


No  provision. 


No  provision 
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SKNATB 


Persons  convicted  of  certain  crimes  could 
not  snrve  as  an  administrator,  trustee,  or  of- 
ficer of  the  plan.  (sec.  611) . 

All  rules  governing  fiduciary  standards  ex- 
cept prohibited  transactions  would  be  effec- 
tive on  Janiiary  1, 1974.  The  prohibited  trans- 
action rules  would  be  effective  one  year  later 
on  January  1,  1975  (sec.  621). 

Repeals  present  tax  treatment  of  qualified 
pension  plans  for  shareholder-employees  of 
subchapter  S  corporations.  Sharehcdder- 
employees  of  subchapter  S  corporations  are 
subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  corporate 
employees,  (sec.  702.) 

Imposes  limitations  on  contributions  which 
may  be  made  or  the  benefits  which  may  be 
paid  under  qualified  corporate  plans  for  all 
en^>loyees. 

No  deduction  Is  allowable  for  contributions 
In  excess  of  those  necessary  to  fiuid  a  basic 
benefit  In  the  form  of  a  straight  life  annuity 
commencing  at  age  66  In  excess  of  76  percent 
of  the  participant's  average  high-three  year 
compensation  from  the  employer,  not  In  ex- 
cess of  the  first  $100,000  a  year.  (sec.  702, 
706.) 


Employees  who  are  not  covered  under  a 
qualified  plan  (Including  an  HJt.  10  plan), 
a  government  plan,  or  a  tax  exempt  orga- 
nization annuity  plan  are  allowed  to  estab- 
lish their  own  qualified  retirement  accounts 
and  take  an  annual  mcome  tax  deduction  for 
contributions  for  an  amount  up  to  the 
greater  of  $1,000  (not  In  excess  of  earned  In- 
come) ,  or  15  percent  of  earned  Income,  up  to 
$1,600  (sec.  701). 


Allows  a  self-employed  Individual  to  take 
an  annual  Income  tax  deduction  on  his  own 
behalf  for  contributions  to  a  qualified  retire- 
ment plan  (HJt.  10  plan)  equal  to  an  amount 
which  Is  the  greater  of  $750  (but  not  In  ex- 
cess of  earned  Income)  or  16  percent  of 
earned  Income  up  to  $7,600.  A  $100,000  limita- 
tion is  provided  for  the  portion  of  earned 
income  which  may  be  taken  into  account  In 
determining  contributions  or  benefits.  Also, 
a  formula  Is  provided  which  would  allow  the 
self-employed,  in  effect,  to  translate  the  16 
percent — $7,500  limitation  on  contributions 
Into  limitations  on  benefits  which  they  could 
receive  under  a  defined  benefit  plan.  (sec. 
704). 

The  corporation  Is  permitted  to  make 
deductible  contributions  sufficient  to  fund  a 
pension  for  the  employee  on  this  same  76 
percent  of  average  high-three  year  compen- 
sation basis.  Procedures  to  be  followed  In 
this  situation  take  Into  account  contribu- 
tions accumulated  In  prior  years,  and  pro- 
vide that  contributions  made  In  current  and 
subsequent  years  can  provide  any  additional 
amounts  necessary  (together  with  earnings 
on  those  amounts  at  a  standard  6  percent 
Interest  rate)  to  bring  the  pension  benefits 
up  to  the  level  referred  to  above,  (sec.  702. 
706). 


hottse:  titlk  i 

Prohibition  Against  Certain  Individuals 

Holding  Office 
Same  as  Senate-passed  bUl.   (sec.  113). 


Effective  Date 
Six  months  after  enactment,  (sec.  116). 


b.  Subchapter  S,  Corporation  Plans 
No  provision.  * 


c.  Corporate  Plans 
No  provision. 


( 1 )  Defined  Benefit  Plans 
No  provision. 


HOUSX:    TTTLX   n 


Retirement  Savings,  Limits  on  Contributions 
and  Benefits,  and  Other  Tax  Provisions 

Individual  retirement  savings  plans 
No  provision. 


Limits  on  contributions  and  benefits 
a.  Self-employed  plans 
No  provision. 


(2)  Defined  contribution  plan 
No  provision. 


No  provision. 


No  provision. 


Limitations  on  contributions  or  benefits 
applicable  to  self-employed  Individuals  also 
apply  to  a  shareholder  employee  (an  em- 
ployee who  owns  more  than  6  percent  of  the 
outstanding  stock  of  the  corporation)  of  a 
Subchapter  S  corporation,  (sec.  2001.) 

Imposes  limitations  on  contributions  or 
benefits  for  all  employees.  Permits  annual 
adjustments   for   cost-of-living   Increases. 


The  annual  benefit  under  defined  benefit 
plans  cannot  exceed  100  percent  of  the  par- 
ticipant's average  compensation  for  his  high- 
est 3  years  of  earnings  (regardless  of  the  age 
at  which  the  benefits  start)  or  $75,000  be- 
ginning at  age  55  or  later,  whichever  is  less. 
The  limitation  does  not  apply  to  retirement 
benefits  which  do  not  exceed  $10,000  for  the 
plan  year  or  for  any  prior  plan  year  (if  the 
employer  has  not  maintained  a  defined  con- 
tribution plan  in  which  the  participant  was 
covered.) 


Employees  who  are  not  covered  under  a 
qualified  plan  (Including  an  HJt.  10  plan),  a 
government  plan,  or  a  tax  exempt  organiza- 
tion annuity  plan  are  allowed  to  establish 
their  own  qualified  retirement  aocounts  and 
take  an  anniial  Income  tax  deduction  for 
contributions  up  to  $1,500  or  20  percent  of 
earned  income,  whichever  is  the  lesser,  (sec. 
2002). 


Same  as  Senate-passed  bill  (sec.  2001). 


The  sum  of  the  employer's  contributions 
for  the  employee,  a  specified  portion  of  the 
employee's  own  contributions,  and  any  for- 
feiture allocated  to  the  employee  cannot 
exceed  25  percent  of  the  employee's  compen- 
sation or  $26,000  annually,  whichever  Is  less, 
(sec.  2003). 


I 
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The  twiiTiniiiTn  benefit  payable  under  the 
defined  benefit  plan  woiild  have  to  be  re- 
duced In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
benefit  which  was  funded  through  the  de- 
fined contribution  plan.  (sec.  702) . 


TtM  portion  of  a  lump-sum  distribution 
nmrrwiTitlrc  pre-1974  value  Is  to  be  taxed 
■a  capital  gain.  The  post- 1973  portion  of  a 
dlstelbutlon  la  to  be  taxed  as  ordinary  In- 
come but  with  15-year  forward  averaging. 
The  ordinary  mecxna  portion  will  be  taxed 
under  a  separate  tax  rate  schedule— the 
achedule  ^pllcable  to  single  persons.  A 
«MClal  jr^^^mnm  distribution  allowance  Is 
provided  Tinder  the  separate  tax  rate  B«ai«l- 
ule  for  lower  Income  individuals,  (eec.  703). 

Amounta  contributed  under  a  salary  re- 
duction plan  prior  to  January  1,  1974  are 
considered  to  be  employer  contributions. 
Thereafter,  such  contributions  wUl  be  treated 
as  eix«)loyee  contributions  and  will  be  In- 
cluded in  the  employee's  Income,  (sec.  706) 


All  plans  would  be  required  to  ofTer  a  Joint 
and  survivor  option  of  at  least  half  the 
amount  payable  to  the  participant  duriag 
the  Joint  lives  of  the  participant  and  his 
spouse  The  option  could  not  be  waived  un- 
len  the  participant  affirmatively  waived  It. 
after  receiving  a  written  explanation  con- 
cerning the  terms  of  the  annuity,  (sec.  261) 

To  assist  employees  in  keeping  track  of  any 
vested  retirement  credits,  each  plan  (mclud- 
ing  Federal,  stete  and  local  government 
plans)  Is  reqvilred  to  report  annuaUy  to  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury  the  names  of  individ- 
uals who  leave  the  plan  with  vested  benefits 
and  the  amount  of  such  vested  beneflts.  (A 
statement  setting  forth  this  information 
would  also  have  to  be  furnished  to  the  indi- 
vidual )  This  Information  would  then  be 
transmitted  to  and  maintained  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  Upon  an  individ- 
ual's application  for  social  security  retire- 
ment benefits,  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration is  to  furnish  him  with  information 
regardmg  any  vested  pension  beneflts  that 
he  may  have  accumulated  over  his  working 
career,  (sec.  161,  152) 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  WPPDA 
supersede  aU  state  law  as  they  relate  to  the 
subject  matters  covered  by  these  two  acts 
(I.e..  vesting,  funding,  termination  insurance, 
portability,  reporting  and  fiduciary  stand- 
ards). (Bec.69fl) 


Departments  of  Treasury  and  Labor  both 
given  responslbUlty  for  enforcement.  Be- 
sponslblllty  varies  with  different  titles  al  the 
bill.  Treasury  Department  enforcement  au- 
thority Includes  the  power  to  compel  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  already  contained  In  the  Tax 
Code,  as  well  as  new  authority  for  an  excise 
tax  on  any  employer  falling  to  fund  the 
plan  at  ^<T»tJT»inn  required  amounts. 


house:    Tmc  i 
(3)   Coverage  under  _both  plans 
No  provision. 


Lump  Sum  Distributions 
No  provision. 


Salary  Reductloti  Plans 
No  provision. 


General 
Joint  and  Survivor  Option 
Essentially  the  same  as  Senate-passed  bill, 
but  requirement  for  Joint  and  survivor  an- 
nuity applies  only  when  participant  and 
spouse  have  been  married  throughout  the 
five  years  prior  to  annuity  starting  date, 
(sec.  204)  1 


Recordkeeping  for  Vested  Benefits 
Essentially  the  same  as  Senate-passed  bill 
excent  that  1)  government  and  church  plans 
are  covered  only  on  a  voluntary  basis,  2)  in- 
formation is  to  be  furnished  to  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  then  transmitted  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  and  3)  regtUations 
to  carry  out  this  provision  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  approval  of 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  (see.  106) 


Preemption  of  State  Law 

The  Act  supersedes  all  state  and  local  laws 
relating  to  fiduciary  standards,  reporting, 
disclosure,  vesting,  and  funding  (except  for 
civil  actloii  by  a  participant  or  beneliciary  to 
recover  beneflts  due  or  to  clarify  rights  to 
future  benefits) .  No  employee  benefit  plan 
subject  to  Title  I  (except  plans  primarily  pro- 
viding death  benefits)  can  be  considered  an 
Insurance  company  fc-  purposes  of  State 
regulation,  (sec.  514) 

Enforcement 

Department  of  Labor  given  responsibility 
for  enforcement  authority.  Enforcement  au- 
thority Is  exercised  through  the  certification 
of  a  registration  statement  which  each  plan 
subject  to  the  vesting  and  funding  provi- 
sions must  file.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  plan  \a  not  qualified  (or  no  longer 
qualified),  he  Is  required  to  notify  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  deficiency.  If  not  correct- 


ROUSX:  TITLE  n 

Provides  an  overall  limit  to  coordinate  the 
two  limits  outlined  above  for  an  Individual 
covered  by  both  a  defined  benefit  plan  and 
a  defined  contribution  plan  established  by 
his  employer.  The  sum  of  (1)  the  percentage 
utilization  of  the  maximimi  limit  under  the 
defined  benefit  plan  and  (2^  the  percentage 
utilization  of  the  mftTiTniin^  Umlt  under  the 
defined  contribution  plan  cannot  exceed  140 
percent,  (sec.  2003). 

Same  as  Senate-passed  bill,  except  that  10 
year  averaging  is  provided  for  the  pMartlon  of 
the  lump-sum  distribution  which  is  taxed  as 
ordinary  income  under  the  separate  tax  rate 
schedule  (sec.  2004) . 


Directs  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  to  with- 
draw the  proposed  salary  leduction  regula- 
tions Issued  December  6,  1972.  No  other  regu- 
lations may  be  Issued  in  proposed  form  be- 
fore January  1,  1975,  or  In  final  form  before 
March  16,  1976.  Until  Issuance  of  final  regu- 
lations, such  plans  are  to  b«  administered  as 
they  were  before  January  1,  1972.  (sec.  2005) 


Same  as  Title  I. 


Essentially  the  same  as  denate-passed  bill 
except  that  1 )  government  and  church  plana 
are  covered  only  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  2) 
regulations  to  carry  out  this  provision  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
with  approval  of  Secretary  of  Labor,  (sec. 
1031,  1032) 


No  provision. 


Department  of  Treasury  given  responslbU- 
lty for  enforcement.  Enforcement  authority 
includes  power  to  compel  payment  of  taxes, 
already  contained  In  the  Tax  Code,  as  well 
as  new  authority  for  an  qxclse  tax  on  any 
employer  falling  to  fund  1$ie  plan  at  mlnl- 
mtmi  required  amotints.  (s#c.  1013) 
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Secretary  of  Labor  Is  given  autborlty  to 
petition  ^proprlate  UJB.  District  Court  for 
an  order  requiring  corrective  action  whenever 
he  believes  an  employee  benefit  fund  Is  being 
administered  In  violation  of  this  Act.  (sec. 
692) 

Civil  actions  for  appropriate  relief  (legal  or 
equitable)  may  also  be  brought  by  a  partici- 
pant or  beneficiary  to  redress  or  restrain 
violations  of  fiduciary  duty.  (sec.  693) 

No  provision. 


house:  TrrLE  i 
«4,  the  JBecretazy  at  Labor  may  cancel  (or 
denyX  ^e  osrtmcate  of  reglstcatlon  and  may 
IMtl^ipn  ttM  appropriate  UJ3.  District  Co\irt 
for  an  ordar  Requiring  the  plan  to  com- 
ply, (sec..  £03,  £12) 

Civil  aftlons  may  be  brought  by  a  partici- 
pant or '  beneficiary  for  appropriate  relief. 
to  recover  beneflts,  or  to  clarify  rights,  (sec. 
608) 
Variances  From  Baqviramm^  Undsr  the  Act 

For  any  type  af  plan.  Sacratary  o<  lAbor 
may  prescribe  an  altcmat*  metliod  of  meet 
Ing  partlclpatton.  vesting,  funding,  tx  plan 
termination  Insurance  requirements  If  com- 
pliance with  Act  would  cause  substantial 
risk  of  plan  termination  or  lubstantUl  re- 
duction in  bttiflfits.  (sec.  601) 


Vn«ioNs  or  H.B.  2— Continued 
house:  tttlx  n 


The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  make  appro-, 
prlate  investigations  when  he  believes  it 
necessary  to  determine  whether  any- pecson 
has  violated  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  tbe 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dlsdosiare  Act. 
He  may  enter .  such  places.  Inspect  such 
records  and  accounts,  and  qiTstifin  suoh 
persons  as  he  may  deem  oacassary  to  enable 
him  to  determine  the  facts  relative  to  such 
investigation.  (The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  to 
make  arrangements  with  tbe  Secretary  of 
Treasury  so  as  to  preclude  a  4taplloati(»i  of 
effort  with  regard  to  invastlgation  at  viola- 
tions relating  to  fiduciaries.) 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  dis- 
charge, fine,  suspend,  expel,  <Wsclplln»,  or 
discriminate  against  any  participant  or  bene- 
ficiary for  exercising  any  right  'under  the 
pension  plan.  It  shall  also  be  uzHSwful  to  tise 
fraud,  force,  Intimidation,  etc. 'for  the  ptir- 
pose  of  Interfering  with  the  exercise  of  any 
right  under  the  plan,  this  act,  or  the  Wettsre 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act.  (sec.  609) 

Each  plan  shall  provide  a  procedure  for 
the  fair  and  Just  review  of  any  disputes  be- 
tween the  administrator  of  the  plan  and  any 
participant  or  beneficiary  and  an  appmt- 
timity  after  such  ravlew  and  a  dedsloB.  by 
the  administrator  for  tlrt  arbltratl(»i  of  mch 
disputes.  A  participant  or  beneflelKry  may 
bring  a  civil  action  In  lieu  at  submltttng  ttte 
dispute  to  arbitration  under  ttie  iflaii.  The 
cost  of  arbltratton  shall  be  paid  by  the  plan 
unless  the  arbltratar  determines  that  the 
allegations  are  frivolous.  Tlie  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  bifonn  participants  A-  Ibeir 
rights  and  is  authodzetf  to  furnish  assistance 
in  obtaining  such  rlgjits.  (sec.  691) 

Secretary  of  Labor  given  brpad  authority 
for  studies  relating  to  the  effect  of  new  lav, 
the  role  of  prlvate'penslons.  in  ,meetli^  re- 
tirement, security  needs  of  the  Nation,  al- 
ternative methods. of  providing  additional 
retlrenunt  security,  apA  tbe  operation  of 
private  pension  plans. , 

Secretary  also  directed  to  undartak^, special 
study  of  the  sufllciei^cy  of  provisions  of  t^e 
new  law  for  high  mobility  wnplaye^s. 


CXX h6»-^91ictl 


Investigations 
Tba  Sacratary  at  Labor  is.  authorlwKl  to 
make  an  investigation  in  (»tler  to  determine 
U  any  person  liBs  violaMd-aBj  of  the  pro- 
vlaioos  of  TiUe.2  and  nay,  wbera  ba  lias 
reasonable  cause,  eoxter  aueli  plaoes.  inspect 
such  records  and  accovnta,  and  question 
such  persons  as  he  may  deem  necaanry  to 
enable  blm  to  determine  the  laets  relative 
to  such  investigation,  (sec.  608) 


Interference  with  Bights 
Same  as  Senate-passed  bill.  (sec.  610-811) 


1  bill,  (i 


No  proT&loDj 


Arbitration 


rou.-:  • 


:>.i  .r-..»3> 


For   any  multi-empioyar  plan.  Secretary 

of  Labor  may.  for  a  limited  period  of  time, 

prescribe  an  alternate  method  of  meeting 

certain  requirements  of  Title  H  (vesting  of 

employer    contributions,    bensAt    accruals, 

charges  and  credits  to  funding  standard 

account  and  chaigea  in  funding  method  or 

in  plan  year)  if  ccmpllanoe  wltli  Act  would 

cause  substantial  risk  of  plan  termination 

or  substantial  reduction  In  bena&tik  (sec. 

1016) 

...  •  »M  * 

No  provision. 


A  idan  will  not  ba  oonsldarsd  to  meat  the 
vesting  requirements  U  theia  bas  baen  a 
pattern  oi  abuse  under  tlie  plan  suoh  as  a 
firing  of  employees  before  their  accraed 
benefits  vest.  (sec.  1013) 


No  pxovlsloik. 


Studies 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  directed  to  un- 
dertake reiMtfch  studies  relating  to  panMon 
plaite.  including  but  not  limited  to  (1)  the 
eifects  of  Tide  I  upon  the  iMt>vlsV»is  and 
costs  of  pAislon  plans,  (3)  the  role  of  private 
pensions  In  nweting  thfe  eoonomlo  seeurtty 
needs  of  the  Nation,  and  (8)  the  operation 
of  private  pension  plans  Including  ^pe« 
and  levels  of  benefits,  degree  of  reciprocity 
'Or  portability,  and  financial  chsracteristict 
and  praotloas,  and  methoda  of  anootiraging 
the  growth  of  tlM  private  pension  system 
(sec.  502) 


No  provlQlon. 
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BEWATS 

Tb«  Saeretery  of  TraaBury  la  dtractad  to 
study  ttM  extant  to  which  Pedenl  and  SUt« 
p>n«lon  plana  ai«  wlaquately  funded,  and 
determine  whether  It  would  be  apprq;>rlate 
to  require  such  plana  to  comply  with  the 
■ame  minimum  standarda  applicable  to  pri- 
vate plans,  (aec.  381) 


A  broadly-repreaentatlTe  Adrlsory  CotmcU 
on  Employee  Welfare  and  Pension  Benefit 
Plana  <xmaUtlng  of  31  memlwia  appointed 
b^  ^e  Becnftery  of  I«bor  woolill  be  esUb- 
Utfiedi  and  wbold  Uxehide  S  persona  repre- 
sentthg  those  reoelTlng  benefits  from  a  prl- 
TSte  pension  plan.  (sec.  608) 


JOBS.  TRAININO.  AND  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  FOR  VETERANS 

Mr.  RIBICOPT.  Mr.  Presidrat.  today, 
1  year  after  the  last  U  j3.  combat  soldier 
left  Vietnam,  we  commemorate  "Viet- 
nam Veterans  Day."  Although  we  are 
thankful  for  the  return  of  our  troops  and 
our  disengagement  from  a  long  and 
painful  conflict,  the  day  Is  marred  by 
the  sad  reality  that  over  288,000  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  are  Jobless.  Many  of 
thcM  men  and  womfen  are  unemployed 
as  a  result  tA  hard  luck  and  a  lack  of 
opportunltlflB.  Many  are  unfamiliar  with 
tlie  agencies  and  programs  that  can  offer 
them  occupatumal  and  educational 
assistance. 

Jobs  for  Veterans,  a  national  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  Unking  veterans  with 
a  vast  selection  of  occupational  and  edu- 
cattonal  opportunities,  has  jnibllshed  "A 
Digest  of  Veteran-Related  Prognuns  for 
Jobs,  Training,  and  Education."  This 
digest  catalogs  the  responsibilities,  serv- 
ices, and  addresses  of  the  many  agencies 
and  programs  set  up  to  aid  veterans.  In- 
cluding financial  assistance  plans. 

Jobs  for  Veterans  should  be  com- 
mended for  Its  efforts  In  compiling  the 
educational  and  occupational  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  digest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  "A  Digest  of  Veteran-Related  Pro- 
grams for  Jobs.  Training,  and  Educa- 
tloD"  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobs. 

Tlxere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcokd. 
as  follows: 

SOMMABT  or  AODfCT  BSSFOITSIKLITT 


m  June  1971.  the  Rrssldant  annminced  a 
slx-poInt  program  to  help  rsduoe  the  high 
unemployment  being  esperlenoed  by  Viet- 
nam era  vetanms.  Tlis  PtMUtant  Instructed 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  ensare  that  It  re- 
oelved  the  "hlgheet  priority  In  Pederal  Man- 
power and  TMlnlng  Rpngrams."  The  Presi- 
dents stz-potnt  program  Utvolvas  both  busl- 
nsss  sod  gufsnunsnt  In  a  Joint  effort  to  re- 
duce Vtotaam  era  uaeoiployment  and  In- 
cliidas  the  foUowlog: 

1.  Tbe  Katloaal  AIllaiiM  oC  lhnlnisiiiis» 
increase  **«^  partlelpatlan  ot  American  busl- 
naea  In  prorldlag  employment  for  Vietnam 
era  veterans. 


HOTTss:  rm*  i 

The  C(xnmlttee  on  Bdutetlon  and  Labor 
and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  If  cans  of 
the  House  of  Repreeentatlves  shall  study  re- 
tirement plans  established  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governmenta  lnclii<Ungthe  (1)  ade- 
quacy of  existing  levels  of  participation,  vest- 
ing, and  financial  arrangementa,  (t)  existing 
fiduciary  standards,  (3)  the  unique  clrctun- 
stances  affecting  mobility  of  government  em- 
ployees and  individuals  employed  under  I^ed- 
eral  procurement,  ooastruetlon,  or  research 
contracts  or  grants,  and  (4)  tbe  necessity  for 
Federal  legislation  and  standards  with  re- 
qicct  to  such  plans,  (sec.  fi02) 
Advisory  Council 

A  broadly-representative  Advisory  Council 
on  Employee  Welfare  and  Pension  Benefit 
Plans  consisting  of  13  mendsers  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  established, 
(sec.  114) 


BOTTBS:    Ttnx 


Same  as  Title  L  (sec.  1098) 


a.  The  Department  of  I>efense  will  con- 
tmue  active  cooperation  in  projects  designed 
to  Increase  op|iortunltles  for  Improving  Job 
oounaellng.  Job  timtning  add  Job  placement 
services. 

8.  Tlie  number  of  Job  training  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  ivtumlng  veterans 
with  appropriate  emphasis  on  college,  tech- 
nical and  high  school  education  to  be  aug- 
mented. 

4.  Most  all  agencies  and  contractors  fund- 
ed by  the  Federal  Oovemment  be  required 
to  list  Job  openings  with  the  UJ3.  Employ- 
ment Service  (this  provision  waa  enacted 
Into  law  with  the  signing  of  PL  9a-M0  of 
October  24.  1972) 

6.  Increaae  the  effectlveneas  of  the  UJS. 
Employment  Service  In  placing  of  Vietnam 
era  veterans.  In  Jobs. 

6.  Vietnam  era  veterans  who  have  been 
drawing  unemployment  compensation  (UCX) 
for  more  than  three  moncis  to  be  afforded 
q>eclal  services. 
coKPSssxiraivz   MMrto-naan   Avp   tMivimo 

ACT   or    ISTS     (CCTA) 

Purpose:  To  provide  a  nsw  and  up-to-date 
charter  for  manpower  progtams.  It  decentral- 
ises and  decategorlsee  numerous  programs 
authorized  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  and  under  Title  1 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  This  la 
the  first  leglalatlon  to  Incorporate  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  special  revenue  sharing. 

Source  of  more  information:  Manpower 
Administration,  U^S.  Department  of  Labcv, 
Washington,  D.C.    20210. 

IKDXKAI,  dVn.   SZXVICS  FUXTBLKKCt 

Adminiitered  by:  VS.  Olvll  Service  Com- 
mission. 

Purpose;  To  give  preference  in  federsl  em- 
ptayment  throughout  the  country  to  quaUfy- 
tng  veterans  In  areas  such  as  tbe  following: 

1.  Competitive  ClvU  Service  Commission 
exams  (10  point  preference  to  veterans  with 
a  service  connected  dlsabiltty,  6  point  prefer- 
ence to  other  veterans) . 

a.  Waiver  of  age,  height,  and  weight  ze- 
qulremsnts  In  most  Instances. 

8.  Restriction  of  examlaatlaai  for  Jobs  as 
guard,  elevator  operator,  messenger,  and  cus- 
todian to  veterans  as  ^onc  as  veteran  appli- 
cants are  available. 

4.  Be-employment  right*  and  crediting  of 
time  spent  In  active  military  service  toward 
experience  required  for  eligibility  In  position 
oi  kind  held  bef(»e  service  (or  on  the  basis 
of  actual  experience  gained  In  the  Armed 
Forces). 

B.  Precedence  on  Civil  Service  registers  (list 
of  eligible  applicants) . 


No  provision. 


S.  Review  by  ClvU  Servioe  Commission  of 
agency's  reason  for  psBsIng  over  veterans  and 
selecting  nonveteran. 

7.  Exemption  from  law  ptohlbtClng  federal 
employment  to  more  than  fwo  members  o<  a 
family  residing  in  the  sans  household  and 
exemption  from  the  "quotaf  of  persons  from 
eadh  state  who  can  be  ^>polbted  in  Washing- 
ton, DX3.  I 

8.  Preference  for  retentioti  when  a  reduc- 
tion in  force  takea  idaoe.       i 

9.  Right  under  certain  conditions  to  file  ap- 
plication after  closing  data  of  examination. 

10.  Special  appolntmsn^.for  recently  dis- 
charged veterans. 

SouTCt  of  more  informaifon:  Federal  Job 
Information  Centers,  Regional  Offices  of  the 
CBC  United  States  Veteran*  Assistance  Cen- 
ters or  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. Washington,  D.C.  20411. 

JOB  PLACXKXMT  SSSVICKS    <StATX  U(PI.OTlcnfT 

snviat) 

Administered  by:  State  employment  Ser- 
vice In  cooperation  with  UJS.  Department  of 
Labor. 

Purpose:  To  provide  Job  referral  and  coun- 
Bei.lTig  services,  with  priority  given  to  veter- 
ans and  preferential  treataoent  to  disabled 
veterans.  Each  of  the  2,400  state  en^loyment 
service  oiBcea  maintains  a  system  ot  current 
Job  listings;  tied  in  with  computerized  Job 
banks.  Every  oflloe  is  staffsdt  with  at  least  one 
veterans  employment  representative  (VSR) 
to  give  special  assistanoe  to  veterans. 

Source  of  more  information:  Tour  local 
State  En^loyment  Service  QSce. 

VKTOUMS    mOOSAlc'    <OKBS> 

Administer^  by:  Ofllce  it  Mln<xlty  Busi- 
ness Enterprise. 

Purpote:  President  Nlxoi  established  tbe 
Ofllce  of  Minority  Buslneas  Enterprise 
(OMBE)  in  March  1969  and  placed  it  under 
the  responsibility  of  the  SecretAry  of  Com- 
merce. OMBE  was  charged  with  fostering  and 
promoting  mlnort^  buslneas  enterprise  by 
coordinating  and  focusing  feder^  govern- 
ment programs  and  by  enlisting  the  full  range 
of  the  nation's  resources  by  Invotvini;  the 
private  bustnees  communlttr  in  the  telnorlty 
business  effort. 

The  OMBE  mission  is  to  provide  centralized 
leadership  for  a  national  program  to  en- 
hance minority  ownership  of  business.  It  co- 
ordinates existing  federal.'  state,  local  and 
private  sector  programs  and  resoiirces.  It 
developee  new  business  opportunities,  new 
Inltlatlvea  in  existing  programs,  and  new 
institutions  when  necessaty.  OMBE  identi- 
fies sources  of  capital,  expertise  and  infor- 
mation, and  makes  them  available  to  minor- 
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Ity  businessmen.  And  it  acts  as  the  repository 
and  disseminator  of  all  information  useful  in 
stimulating  minority  business  development. 

Together  with  veterans  of  the  Korean  Con- 
flict whose  specified  business  loan  benefits 
wUl  not  expire  untU  January  31,  1976,  there 
Is  a  formidable  veteran  constituency  who 
deserve  the  best  that  OMBE  can  provide  un- 
der the  mandate  given  by  the  President. 

The  key  point  of  contact  between  the  re- 
turning veteran  is  the  local  business  develop- 
ment organization  (LBDO).  LBDOe  assist 
their  socially  or  economically  disadvantaged 
clients  in  preparing  and  marketing  succees- 
ful  business  packages  and  provide  manage- 
ment and  technical  assistance  after  the  busi- 
ness starts.  LBDO  services  include  prepara- 
tion or  review  of  biislness  plans:  feasibility 
studies;  liaison  between  the  entenireneur 
and  sources  of  financing;  counselling  and 
management  assistance. 

Source  of  more  information:  Director, 
Office  of  Minority  BusineES  Enterprise,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C. 
20230. 

ON-THX-JOS      AND     APPSKNTICESHIP     TRAINIWO 
AS8ISTAMCX     (SI    BUX.) 

AdminiMtered  by :  Veterans  Administration. 

Purpose:  To  provide  veterans  enrolled  in 
approved  programs  of  on-the-job  or  appren- 
ticeship training  with  a  monthly  allowance 
to  supplement  their  starting  wage.  The  al- 
lowance Is  paid  directly  to  the  veteran  and 
can  continue  as  long  as  two  years  for  ap- 
proved on-the-job  training,  and  longer  tot 
apprenUceshlp  training.  The  amount  of  each 
monthly  payment  is  determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  veterans'  dependents  and  Om  length 
of  time  he  has  been  in  training.  Monthly 
payments  are  reduced  with  each  succeeding 
6-months  period  of  training  from  the  ini- 
tial payment. 

Source  of  mere  information:  Your  local 
VA  Ofllce  or  Veterans  Administration,  810 
Vermont  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20420.  

OPPOarUNMIKM       mUUB'l'STSI,TZA'nOK       CEMTBS 
(OXC'S) 

Administered  by:  CooperaUve  arrangement 
m  more  than  100  towns  and  cities  between 
Department  of  Labor,  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  WOlfare,  and  tlM  QIC's  which 
are  either  self -supporting  or  receive  financial 
support  from  other  manpower  programs 

Purpose:  The  OIC  is  a  prtvataly  organised 
and  directed  training  program,  emphaslrlng 
minority  groiq>  leadership  and  enrollment, 
extensive  use  of  volunteers,  and  assistance 
and  participation  by  Industry.  It  recruits  and 
trains  unemployed  and  \uiderenQ>loyed  work- 
ers who  ordinarily  have  not  been  attracted 
to  public  agency  programs,  providing  motl- 
vatioiud  and  basic  work  orientation  in  a 
"feeder"  center,  and  occupational  training 
in  skill  development  centers.  A  key  feature 
of  the  program  Is  the  Involvement  of  employ- 
ers in  the  training  and  subsequent  placement 
of  participants.  Most  of  these  training  pro- 
grams, particularly  thoae  in  major  cities,  are 
approved  by  the  Veterans  Administration  so 
that  veterans  can  draw  OI  Bill  benefits  while 
enrolled. 

Source  of  more  information:  Tour  State 
Employment  Service  Ofllce.  The  OIC  in  your 
city  or  OIC's  of  America.  Incorproated.  18 
West  Chelten  Avenue,  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vama  19144. 

POLICX  MANFOWXB 

itdminictered  by:  Intemationsl  Association 
Of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

Purpose:  State  and  local  law  enforoeramt 
agencies  are  in  yearly  need  of  thousands  of 
qualified,  entry-level  personnel.  The  return- 
ing serviceman  with  his  maturity  and  disci- 
plined background  offers  a  prime  manpower 
source  for  the  law  enforcement  profession. 

Source  of  more  information:  Tour  local 
police  department  or  Professional  Standards 
Division.  Intranational  Association  at  Chiefs 


of  Police,  11  Firstfleld  Road,  Galthersburg, 
Maryland  20760. 

axEMFLOTMxiiT  smHTS  vo>  vwnssws 
Administered  by:  Department  of  Labor  (or 
UJB.  ClvU  Service  OommlasKm.  for  Federal 
employment) . 

Purpose:  To  enable  an  honorably  dis- 
charged veteran  to  return  to  tbe  position  he 
would  have  attained  (or  another  position  of 
comparable  seniority,  status  and  pay)  had 
he  not  eerved  on  military  duty.  His  entitle- 
ment includes  aU  benefits  he  would  have 
received  had  he  not  been  abaent.  such  as  pay 
increases.  He  must  be  qualified  to  do  the  Job 
to  which  he  returns;  if  disabled  in  servioe, 
the  veteran  is  entitled  to  anothw  Job  of 
comparable  senimty,  status  and  pay.  Tbe 
Job  the  veteran  left  must  have  been  non- 
temporary,  and  he  may  not  have  served  more 
than  6  years  (all  service  over  4  years  at  the 
requeet  of  the  Oovemment).  Be  generally 
must  apply  to  his  employer  within  90  days 
after  eeparatlon  from  active  duty  or  release 
from  hoepitaliaation.  Ilssei  lists  and  Matkmal 
Ouardsmen  returning  from  initial  active 
duty  for  training  of  8  or  mora  months  have 
31  days  in  which  to  upjAf;  otherwise  they 
must  report  back  for  the  next  regularly 
scheduled  wcwk  period  after  their  return 
home.  Veterans  returning  from  active  duty 
have  protection  against  discharge  without 
cause  for  one  year. 

Source  of  more  information:  Veterans  Be- 
employment  Rights  representative  at  your 
Department  of  Labor  Regional  Ofllce  or  Ofllce 
of  Veterans  Reemidoymant  RIgfate.  UJB.  De- 
partment of  lAbor.  Washington.  D.C.  20210. 

BicALL  Buamsas  loaks  axd  asbbzamok 

Adminittered  by:  SmaU  Buslneas  Admtnls- 
tratton. 

Purpose:  Several  programs  are  available  to 
provide  loans,  loan  guarantees,  lease  guaran- 
tees, and  management  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  persons  needing  this  sasistance  for 
the  purchase,  construction,  expansion,  opera- 
tion, etc..  of  smaU  business.  Disadvantaged 
(Include  Vietnam  Era  veterans) ,  and  minor- 
ity applicants  are  given  special  consideration 
under  certain  programs.  A  leaflet.  *nSconomic 
Opportimlty  Assistance  for  Veterans."  Is 
avaUable  upon  request. 

Source  of  more  information:  Tour  Local 
q«4  Office  or  Small  Business  Administration, 
14«1  "L"  Strest,  Northwest,  Wsshington 
D.C.  20418. 

ITXBAM  I.XACTTE  MILrTAXT  AWS 

raooEAic 


vmaAM s  AVTAns 


Administered  by:  National  Urban  League. 

Purpose:  To  Increase  opportunities  and 
Justice  for  servicemen  in  the  military;  (2)  to 
assist  servicemen  when  they  become  veterans 
in  obtaining  employment,  education,  hous- 
ing, welfare  benefits.  RequesU  for  assistance 
from  servicemen  are  submitted  in  accordance 
with  regtUatioDS  of  the  individual  armed 
services  to  the  National  Urban  League  90  to 
120  days  prior  to  the  serviceman's  date  of 
discharge.  Theee  are  forwarded  to  urban 
League  -si"^*«»  or  the  National  Amartnan 
Red  Cross.  Service  Is  available  to  veterans  at 
any  time. 

The  Program  was  founded  in  1987  by  the 
late  Executive  Director,  Whitney  M.  Toung, 
Jr.  It  operates  in  10  cities:  Atlanta,  Ohicago, 
Cleveland,  Jacksonville,  Florida.  New  Orleans, 
New  Tork,  Pittsburgh,  Richmond,  and  Ta- 
coma.  Additionally,  through  an  agreement 
with  the  National  American  Red  Cross,  ssrv- 
loss  are  avafiable  in  cities  where  there  Is  no 
urban  League  Afflllate.  The  Program  works 
with  Industry,  Institutions,  governmental 
agencies  and  organisations  to  develop  em- 
ployment and  educational  opportunitlea  In 
response  to  servicemen's  and  veterans'  needs, 
abilities  and  deelres. 

Source  o/  fnore  information:  Local  Urban 
League  omee  or  Mr.  Heiur  A.  Talbert.  Jr.. 
Acting  Director,  MUltary  and  Veterans  Af- 


fairs, National  Urban  League,  55  Esist  62nd 
Street,  New  Tork,  New  Tork  10022. 

JOBS    roa    VETXRANS    IVOGKAVI 

Administered  by:  National  Alliance  of  Busl- 
neesmen  (NAB)  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Purpote:  To  find  employment  In  tbe  private 
sector  for  Vietnam-era  veterans.  Started  at 
the  request  of  tbe  President  of  tbe  United 
States  in  1968.  tbe  AUlanoe  has  concentrated 
on  finding  jobs  in  the  business  sector  lor 
disadvantaged  persons  and  needy  youths. 
Asked  by  President  Nixon  In  1971  to  take  on 
the  extra  tasks  of  hiring  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans, the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 
found  private  sector  Jobs  for  more  than 
648,000  veterans  in  the  first  2i^  years.  In  the 
JolM  for  Veterans  program,  businessmen  are 
asked  to  set  aside  "for  veterans  only"  a  share 
of  positions  an  employer  would  normally  fill 
during  a  year  with  special  emphasis  on  hiring 
disabled  veterans.  Pledges  for  Jobs  are  gen- 
erally referred  to  tbe  local  state  Employment 
Ofllce,  which  locates  veterans  to  fill  the  Jobs, 
and  to  the  Veterans  Administration  when 
disabled  veteran  Jobs  are  received. 

In  1974,  at  the  request  of  the  White  House, 
the  National  Alliance  of  Buslneaemen  again 
expanded  its  Jot>8  for  Veterans  program.  The 
Alliance's  responsibilities  now  also  include 
publication  of  the  JFV  Eleport,  basic  ad- 
vertising publicity  programs  and  services, 
and  the  promotion  of  Job  Opportunity  Fairs 
within  the  United  States.  NAB  also  co-spon- 
sors overseas  Job  Information  Fairs  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  soon-to-be  re- 
leased servicemen  and  women. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  is 
headquartered  In  Washington  and  its  more 
than  130  branch  offices  throughout  the 
United  States  are  staffed  by  some  5.000  per- 
sons, the  majority  of  whom  are  business 
executives  on  loan  and  paid  by  their  com- 
panies for  periods  ranging  from  3  months  to 
2  years. 

Source  of  more  information:  The  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen.  Metro  Ofllce  in 
your  city  or  Vice  President,  Veterans  Affairs, 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  1730  "K" 
Street,  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

VXnXAirB'  BSADJTTSTKXNT  AFPOINTICZNTS 

Admintftered  by:  U.8.  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission. 

Purpose:  To  provide  special  federal  civilian 
Jobs  to  returning  veterans  with  no  more  than 
2  years  of  edtication  beyond  high  school  who 
agree  to  participate  in  a  training  or  educa- 
tional program.  These  positions  are  at  grades 
06-1  to  5,  or  the  equivalent;  tilgibUtty 
extends  for  one  year  after  separation  for 
honorably  discharged  veterans  with  at  least 
180  days  of  activs  duty,  or  less  If  there  Is  a 
service-connected  dlSiU>aity.  ("Active  duty 
for  training"  does  not  qualify.)  A  veteran  can 
hold  tbe  appointment  only  as  long  as  he 
shows  satisfactory  progress  In  his  education 
or  training  program,  as  well  as  on  the  Job. 
After  two  years  of  satiafactory  servioe.  the 
appointment  automatically  becomes  a  regu- 
lar civil  servioe  appointmMit.  Provision  has 
recentiy  been  made  for  promotion  above  tbe 
GS-6  level  under  certain  circumstances.  A 
pami^ilet,  "Veterans  Readjustment  Appoint* 
ments"  is  available  upon  request. 

Source  of  more  information:  Federal  Job 
Information  Oenters.  Haglona!  CtvQ  Servioo 
Oommisslon  OtBom  or  VS.  ClvQ  Service  Oom- 
mtasion.  WatfUngton.  D.C.  19418. 


vrrsBAifs  ooMsntocnoit  job 

The  Veterans  Construction  Job  Clearing- 
house was  established  in  1971  as  a  non-profit 
cooperative  effort  between  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Home  Builders,  The  Associated 
Oeneral  Contractors  of  America  and  the 
United  Statee  Departments  of  Labor  and  De- 
fense. The  Clearlnghouss  oflloe  is  located  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  objective  of  the  Clearinghouse  pro- 
gram is  to  provide  servicemen  and  veterans 
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with  informAtlon  and  Job  refeixaU  for  find- 
ing blgh  paying,  r«iponilbl«,  life-time  career 
(yportunltles  tn  the  construction  industry. 
-  To  fulflll  tM  flonstrtictlfOD  needs  of  our 
growing  peyoUtkxn.  many  f  nancf  exist 
for  clvU.  structural,  sanitary,  mechanical. 
Mectrical.  soils,  (tad '  industrial  engineers  in 
addition  to  the  thousands  of  skilled  crafts- 
men needed  annually.  There  Is  currently  a 
shortage  of  eraftsraea  such  as  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  plumben,  electrlol&ns,  cement 
masons,  and  heavy  equipment  operators  to 
name  a  few. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  Integrated 
the  Job  referral  serrleee  <^  the  Clearinghouse 
Into  its  program.  Serrloemen  Interested  and 
qualified  in  construction  register  with  the 
Clearinghouse  90  to  80  days  prior  to  their 
discharge  or  release  fran  military  service. 
The  Clearinghouse  than  prorldes  each  serr- 
Iceman  with  a  list  of  bullden  and  contrac- 
tors who  need  employees  with  a  particular 
skUl  In  a  particular  area.  The  National  Al- 
liance of  Bumnewsmen.  trntted  States  Veter- 
ans Assistance  Centers  and  the  D^artment 
of  Labor  en^loyment  oOoes  nationwide  are 
proTlding  Information  and  application  pro- 
cedures for  this  popular  and  worthwhile  pro- 
gram. 

The  National  Association  of  Home  BuUd- 
ers— totaling  over  75.000  membMs.  and  The 
AssocUted  General  Contractors  of  America 
totting  over  9,000  members— r^resent  many 
opportunities  In  the  light  and  heavy  contruc- 
tlon  Industry. 

Source  of  more  infomq^Um:  lliomas  L. 
Brown.  Dlrector-VCJC,  National  Assoc,  of 
Home  Bunders,  Box  19388.  Washington.  D.O 
100S8.  (800)  434-8883  toll-free^^^^ 

Gregory  iCatoaky,  Olrector-VCJC,  Anodat- 
•d  General  Contractors,  Bos  1B388,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  30038.  ^ 

XBocanow  vaooaaiiB 

OOLLnx  WOBX-STDDT  PBOOaAM 

AAminiatered  »».•  VA.  Offloe  of  Education 
(Department  of  Haalth.  Woeatlon  and  Wel- 
fare) 

Purpose;  TO  fomiah  federal  funds  to  sub- 
sidise work  procrams  providing  lobs  for 
ne«dy  undergraduata  aad  gsadoate  students. 
VMeral  fund  amount  to  80%;  thaznnatnlng 
90''^  is  provided  by  the  participating  ooUage 
or  bustneaL  StudanU  may  work  an  average 
of  up  to  «  hours  a  waak  while  attandlsg 
eUMMa  on  at  least  a  half.tlma  basu  and 
during  STunmcr  or  other  vaoatloos.  Jobs 
«7  be  on  or  o#-<|unpua  with  a  public  or 
other  non-proSt  agenipy.  Veterans  may  dimw 
VA  education  benaflts  while  participating 
in  the  program,  but  participation  of  any 
Individual  Is  baaed  upon  need  as  determined 
by  the  eoUege  floAndal  arrlitanni  oOIcer. 

Source  of  more  tnjwuustkm:  Financial  aid 
oflloer  at  the  appropriate  ooUege^or  Division 
of  Student  Asslstanca,  Bureau  of  tugber  Sd- 
ucatlon.  OfBce  of  Uueatlon,  Washington. 
O.C.  90909. 

suf  FLuaprxAL  oucahom  ontqammrT  oiamt 

Adminiatena  by:  VJB.  OOoa  of  Sduoatlon 

(Department  af  Hsalth.  Wneatloa  and  Wei. 

fare) 

ftwpose;  To  pcovMa  graats-or  up  to  81.500 
per  year,  up  to  a  raaxlmiBB  Of  84j000  for  4 
ycara  or  88,000  If  8  years  aza  required,  for 
vndsrgraduau  atodants  anroUad  on  at  laaat 
a  half  •ttBsa  baala  who  are  tti  aneh  exceptional 
financial  nead  lfe»t  they  could  not  oUier- 
vlae  attend  «oU«a.  Tbamv/ttmao  not  have 
to  be  repaid.  Vetaraos  may  be  eligible  tat 
Bdneational  Opportunity  Ctoants  while  draw- 
ing VA  education  baneflta;  grants  are  made 
on  the  bfids  of  UMd  as  dotfrmlned  by  the 
ecUsge  flnaxt^lal  aaslstanee  cOear. 

Soitros  0/  9*on  fm/onnatlom:  llnanolal  akl 
ottoer,  at  tba  appcopzlata  ooUage  or  DIvUhm 
of  Btodaat  AsaManoe.  Bureau  of  Wgbn  U- 
uoUlon,  OOea  of  UucaUoa,  Washington. 
O.a90909. 


"at  anx"  b>ucatiom  assistamcx 

Adminittered  by:  Veterans  Administration. 

Purpoae:  To  provide  monetary  assistance 
for  veterans  enrolled  in  an  ^proved  course 
of  education  or  training,  usually  for  a  period 
of  up  to  36  months.  Payments  are  made  di- 
rectly to  the  veteran  to  help  offset  the  costs 
of  tuition  and  other  expenses,  according  to 
the  number  of  his  dependents  and  the  type 
of  training,  which  can  include  the  following: 

1.  Institutional  (full  or  part-time);  pre- 
high  school,  high  school,  trade  school,  college 
or  university. 

a.  On-tSie-Job  or  appreittloeshlp  training. 

3.  Farm  cooperative  training. 

4.  Correapondence  courses^ 

6.  night  school. 

8.  Ronedlal  (M- tutorial  services. 

7.  Predlscharge  education  program  leading 
to  high  school  diploma  (PRXP) . 

8.  Other  Institutional  programs  for  active 
duty  servicemen. 

Souroe  of  more  information:  Local  VA  Of- 
floe or  Veterans  Administration,  810  Vermont 
Avenue,  NW.,  WitahlngtoQ,  D.C.  20420. 

(See  Appendix  A.) 

VOCATXOKAI,  EDXTCSTION 

Adminittered  by:  UJ3.  Oftce  of  Education 
(Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare) through  grants  to  state  school  systems. 

Purpose:  To  provide  comprehensive  occu- 
pational training,  primarily  In  a  classroom 
setting  (fiill  or  part-time),  for  youths  <w 
adults.  Training  can  be  conducted  In  or  out 
of  regular  public  schools;  new  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  poor  and  disadvantaged. 
Generally,  one  dollar  of  Federal  funds  is  pro- 
vided for  every  dollar  of  staite  funds. 

SoKVoe  of  more  informatton:  Division  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Sducatlon,  OflBoe 
of  Kducatlon,  Washington,  D.C.  20202. 

Pamphlet:  "Learning  for  Earning,"  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Oovemment  Print- 
ing Oflloe,  Washington,  D.C.  20402  ($.25). 

IiOANS,    SCBOLASSHtPS    AND    OTHER    mTAMCIAL 
ASSISTANCX 

A  number  of  loans,  grants,  fellowships,  *t«^ 
■eholarahlps  are  avaUable  to  students  In  any 
field  of  study  through  the  UJ3.  Office  of  ISdu- 
catlon.  Two  of  these  are  Ustad  below. 

W ATIONAI.  DIXaCT  arCDSNT  I.OAK8 

Admtniatered  by:  UJS.  Oflfce  of  Education 
(Department  of  Health,  EducaUon  and 
Welfare). 

Pwpoae:  To  eatablish  loan  funds  at  ac- 
credited higher  education  institutions 
to  permit  needy  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  who  are  enrolled  at  least  halftlme 
to  complete  their  education.  A  student  may 
borrow  up  to  $10,000  at  the  graduate  or 
professional  level;  for  students  who  have 
successfully  completed  two  years  of  a  pro- 
gram leading  to  a  bachelorls  degree,  up  to 
80,000.  and  for  other  students,  up  to  82,500. 
No  Interest  will  be  paid  nntH  payment  of  the 
Umn  begins,  and  the  rate  is  only  3%.  Partial 
or  spaeifled  military  duty  after  receipt  of 
students  who  enter  certain  fields  of  teaching 
or  ^Mclfled  military  duty  after  receipt  of 
the  loan. 

Source  of  more  information:  Flnanetal  aid 
oflloer  at  ^e  appropriate  school  or  Division 
of  Student  Assistance,  Bureau  of  Hlg^her 
Bdfieatlon,  Office  of  Bducatton,  Washington. 
D.0. 90909. 

aURXS      KDtrCATXOW      ACT      I«8T7«XO      I.OAirS 

OOAXAMTXBD    STUDENT    LOAM    PXOQKAK 

Xtfminlftered  by:  VS.  Office  of  Education 
(Department  of  Health,  Sducatlon  and 
Welfare). 

Purpoae:  To  authorise  loans  from  private 
lenders  to  be  federally  guavanteed  and  In* 
sured  for  undergraduate  and  gradute  stu- 
dents at  accredited  Institutions  (Including 
vocational  and  taehnleal).  |>aymant  of  the 
loan  may  be  deferred  durfag  years  while 
the  student  Is  attending  ackool  and  during 


this  period  Interest  charges  of  up  to  7%  wUl 
be  paid  by  the  Federal  Govertiment. 

Source  of  more  information:  A  local 
private  lender  of  Division  of  Insured  Loans, 
Office  of  Student  Assistance,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.  202091 

Free  pamphlet:  "Federally  Insixred  Student 
Loans." 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  DAY 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  PresldfiDt,  since  today 
is  Vietnam  Veterans  Dajy.  we  will  be 
hearing  a  lot  of  rhetoric  about  how  grate- 
ful we  are  to  these  younir  veterana  for 
protecting  America's  freedom.  This  Is 
well  and  good  for  it  focuses  attention  on 
the  problems  they  face  which  cry  out  for 
correction.  It  will  be  very  sad,  however, 
if  we  do  no  more  than  t8lk  and  fall  to 
take  positive  action. 

As  a  veteran  of  World  War  n.  I  fed 
an  especially  strong  alliance  with  these 
men.  I  can  appreciate  their  struggle  to 
obtain  a  decent  education,  a  good  Job. 
and  a  good  life  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  But  we  veterans  of  World  War 
n  had  many  advantages  over  these  men 
today.  We  were  not  scoriled  for  having 
served  our  coimtry,  our  tul^on  costs  were 
paid  by  the  Government,  and  our 
monthly  supplement  checks  were  not 
eroded  by  inflation. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  may  be  over,  but 
the  needs  of  our  veterana  are  still  very 
much  with  us.  Let  us  not  forget  them 
when  we  turn  our  calendar  tomorrow  and 
it  is  no  longer  an  official  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Day. 


THOUSANDS  EVICTED  BY  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  1970, 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act 
was  adopted  to  alleviate  sbivses  occur- 
ring when  families  were  displaced  fnnn 
their  homes  as  a  result  of  Federal  or  fed- 
erally assisted  programs.  "Ifee  aim  of  that 
legislation  was  to  Insure  flbat  a  few  In- 
dividuals did  rwt  suffer  disproportionate 
injuries  as  a  result  of  programs  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pubUc  as  a  whole. 
Recently.  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment submitted  a  report  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance Act  which  includSd  remarks  in- 
dicating that  the  programs  were  effec- 
tive. 

However,  Thomas  Lippman,  in  an  ar- 
ticle which  was  printed  taithe  Washing- 
ton Post  on  March  14,  1974,  pointed  out 
that  a  study  prepared  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  Council  of  Oovemments 
concludes  that  better  coordination  be- 
tween relocation  and  availability  of  low- 
income  housing  is  lacking  for  a  really 
effective  relocation  program  in  the 
Washington  area.  Assistance  programs, 
especially  for  low-Income  families  dis- 
placed by  projects  in  every  State,  should 
provide  decent  replacement  housing,  or 
our  renewal  projects  will  have  the  effect 
of  moving  families  from  one  deterior- 
ated environment  to  another. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tbe  text  of  tbat  article  be 
printed  following  my  remtiicB. 

There  being  no  objectleti,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet.  tCar.  14,  1974] 
TBOuasMDa  EvicTao  bt  Public  Wobks 

(By  niomas  W.  Lippman) 
More  than  9.000  Wsahlngton-area  tamlllea 
are   being   forced   from   their   homes   this 
budget  year  by  pubUc  wwks  projects,  a  re- 
gional study  has  concluded. 

Moat  of  the  displacements  will  be  caused 
by  public  school  and  subway  construction 
and  urban  renewal,  according  to  the  report. 
Aside  from  the  hardship  for  the  people 
who  are  forced  to  move,  the  analysts'  report 
suggests,  this  d]^>lacement  exacerbates  the 
area's  already-critical  shortage  of  housing 
for  low-  and  moderate-Income  famlllea:  and 
that  shortage  makes  It  more  difficult  tot  local 
governments  to  carry  out  necessary  con- 
struction projects  that  require  residential 
displacement  because  there  Is  so  Uttle  hous- 
ing avaUable  for  those  who  would  have  to 
be  relocated. 

The  report,  prepared  by  MetropoUtan 
Washington  Council  of  Oovemmenta  staff 
analysts,  was  submitted  to  the  COO  board 
of  dlrectcHS  by  Montgomery  County  CouncU 
member  Elizabeth  Scull,  who  heads  GOO's 
human  resources  policy  committee.  It  was 
approved  by  the  board  without  dissent. 

The  total  famUy  displacement  for  the  one 
year.  July,  1973,  to  June  80,  1974.  could  be 
lower  than  the  2,016  total  envisioned  In  the 
report.  This  Is  because  that  total  Includes 
122  households  scheduled  to  be  dlq;>laoed  by 
the  Elsenhower  convention  center,  which  has 
not  yet  received  consTosslonal  approval.  Even 
so  the  figure  will  be  considerably  higher  than 
the  areawlde  total  of  displacements  for  the 
year  that  ended  June  30,  1973.  which  was 
1.547. 

The  power  of  governments  to  take  private 
property  for  a  public  purpose  dates  back 
through  centuries  of  legal  history,  though  its 
use  often  arouses  community  opposition. 

The  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  UJB.  Con- 
stitution requires  that  "Just  compensation" 
be  paid  to  the  property  owner,  but  It  is  left 
to  Congress  and  the  state  legislatures  to 
decide  what  that  means. 

The  compensation  requirement  does  little 
to  benefit  most  of  the  persons  being  dis- 
placed m  this  area  because  more  than  80 
per  cent  of  them  are  renters,  not  owners,  of 
their  dwellings,  the  COO  report  says. 

Many  of  them,  however,  are  entitled  to 
financial  assistance  under  the  Federal  Uni- 
form Relocation  Assistance  Act  of  1970, 
which  also  provides  that  no  one  may  be  dis- 
placed by  a  project  In  which  federal  funds 
are  used  until  adequate  relocation  housing 
is  made  avaUable.  SlmUar  laws  apply  to 
locally  financed  projects  In  Virginia  and  the 
District. 

The  COG  report  gives  this  statistical  pro- 
file of  the  3,562  families  displaced  In  the 
two  years  covered  by  the  survey,  the  1973 
and  1974  fiscal  years: 

About  70  per  cent,  or  2.556.  lived  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  391  in  the  Virginia 
suburbs,  and  616  In  the  Maryland  suburbs. 
Over  80  per  cent  were  described  as  "low- 
income,"  and  "the  great  majority  qualified 
for  low  rent  public  housing,  based  on  family 
size  and  Income  eligibility  criteria." 

About  one-third  of  the  displaced  house- 
holds require  dwellings  of  one  bedroom  or 
smaller,  such  as  efficiency  apartments,  but 
11  per  cent  require  four  or  more  bedrooms. 
What  these  figures  mean,  the  report  says. 
Is  that  "the  need  for  replacement  housing 
resources  is  largely  confined  to  households 
of  limited  financial  capabilities.  A  consider- 
able number  of  low -Income  and  moderate - 
cost  housing  units  are  being  removed  from 
the  housing  inventory.  The  result  is  a  fur- 
ther diminution  of  the  already  Inadequate 
supply  of  moderately  priced  housing." 

The  report  also  concluded  that  the  myriad 
federal  agencies  dealing  with  or  causing  re- 


location has  "vague.  Incomplete  and  Incon- 
sistent" policies  for  doing  so,  and  that  the 
Individual  Jurisdictions  within  the  metro- 
poUtan  area  have  no  coordinated  relocation 
program.  "As  a  result,  local,  state  and  federal 
displacement  programs  continue  to  operate 
Independently,  each  without  full  knowledge 
of  the  other's  action." 

Over  the  two  years  covered  in  the  survey, 
the  public  works  projects  that  have  caused 
the  most  dislocation  In  the  District  are  the 
urban  renewal  of  14th  Street  NW  and  Shaw, 
a  city  code  enforcement  program,  which  re- 
quires property  owners  to  upgrade  their 
buildings.  Metro,  and  the  renovation  of  the 
Brentwood  Village  i4;>artments  on  Bhode 
Island  Avenue  N.E. 

In  Maryland,  the  report  cites  code  enforce- 
ment In  Prince  George's  and  urban  renewal 
In  Colmar  Manor;  and  In  Virginia,  Alexan- 
dria's Temple  TreUer  Park  and  "Dip" 
projects. 

The  report  does  not  suggest  that  local 
agencies  halt  their  taking  of  residential  prop- 
erties for  public  worlES  and  urban  renewal 
projects.  Instead,  It  urges  accelerated  con- 
struction of  replacement  housing  and  the 
adoption  of  uniform  re^.ocation  policies. 

It  also  makes  no  mention  of  the  large-scale 
displacement  of  the  poor  that  is  occuring 
in  the  District  because  of  the  pressiares  of 
the  private  housing  market,  rather  than  by 
public  agencies.  Uncounted  numbers  of  fami- 
lies, mostly  low-Income  tenants,  are  being 
moved  from  the  city's  Adams-Morgan,  Mount 
Pleasant  and  Capitol  Hill  areas  by  rising 
rents  and  soaring  real  estate  prices. 

Since  there  are  more  famUies  on  public- 
housing  waiting  lists  In  this  area  than  there 
are  public  hotising  units,  and  since  very  Uttle 
low-priced  rental  housing  is  being  buUt  by 
private  developers,  the  housing  squeeae  Is 
acute  for  the  kinds  of  persons  most  affected 
by  the  programs  analyzed  in  the  COG  report. 


AN  INDEPENDENT,  NONPOLTTICAL 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  11,  Senators  Rxbicoff.  Clabx. 
HuMPHKET,  and  WixLiAMS  Joined  me  in 
cosponsorlng  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration Act,  S.  3143. 

This  bill  has  three  principal  provi- 
sions. 

First,  it  would  create  a  three-member 
governing  board — appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident with  the  consent  of  the  Senate — 
to  administer  the  social  security  pro- 
grams. To  insure  against  undue  political 
Influence,  the  three  members  would  be 
appointed  for  staggered  terms  of  5  years 
each. 

Secondly,  S.  3143  would  prohibit  the 
mailing  of  annoimcements — such  as  no- 
tices of  increased  benefits — with  social 
security  or  supplemental  security  income 
checks  which  make  any  reference  what- 
soever to  any  public  official.  This  provi- 
sion is  de&tened  to  immunize  the  social 
security  and  SSI  programs  from  being 
used  for  narrow,  partisan  purposes. 

Finally,  this  bill  provides  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  financial  transactions  of 
the  social  security  trust  funds  from  the 
operations  of  the  unified  budget.  As  a 
result,  proposed  changes  in  the  social 
security  program  could  be  assessed  on 
their  own  merits  and  in  relation  to  fi- 
nancing for  the  program,  instead  of 
solely  in  terms  of  thplr  immediate  Im- 
pact upon  the  ovefaU  Federal  budget. 

Companion  legislation — US..  13411 — 
was  Introduced  in  the  House  on  March  12 


by  Congressman  Wilbus  Mills,  the 
chairmtin  of  the  House  Ways  and  Meana 
Committee. 

A  few  days  ago.  Mr.  Robert  Ball — a 
former  Commissioner  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  and  one  of  the  pre- 
mier administrators  in  all  of  Oovem- 
ment— ^wrote  a  powerful  article  in  the 
Washington  Star-News  which  provides 
compelling  arguments  for  such  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ball's  views  on  this  subject,  it 
seems  to  me,  should  be  "must"  reading 
for  Members  of  the  Senate.  Additionally, 
his  counsel  on  proposals  to  change  the 
contributory  nature  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system  merit  very  close  and  careful 
attention. 

For  these  reasons,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  entitled  "Against 
"Progressive'  Social  Security  Taxes"  In 
the  March  10  issue  of  the  Washlngtcm 
Star-News  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reooio, 
as  follows: 
Against  "PBOCRXSsrvK"  Social  SECtjarrY 
Taxes 
(By  Robert  M.  BaU) 
In  the  name  of  "tax  reform"  there  Is  a 
movement  afoot  which  would  seriously  tin« 
dermlne  the  contributory  nature  of  the  social 
security  system. 

One  current  proposal  is  to  flnanee  social 
security  by  a  progrseslve  tax,  with  complete 
exemption  for  low-wage  earners.  Under  thla 
proposal  the  present  fiat-rate  social  security 
deductions  from  earnings  would  be  dropped, 
and  the  loss  of  Income  arising  from  the  faU- 
ure  of  low-wage  earners  to  make  oontrlbu- 
XAaoa  would  be  made  up  by  higher  payments 
tiom.  middle-level  and  higher-paid  wage 
eamera.  As  a  consequence  such  earners  would 
be  caUed  on  to  pay  more  for  social  security 
than  their  protection  is  worth  to  them. 

Propoaala  to  finance  all  or  the  major  part 
of  social  security  out  of  the  general  revenues 
of  the  United  States  are  also  being  advanced. 
I  believe  that  such  changes  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  stability  of  the  system  and 
would  threaten  contributors'  rights  to  future 
benefits. 

A  good  argument  can  be  made  for  direct 
government  assistance  to  low-income  work- 
ers, but  this  can  be  aoc(Mnplished  without 
making  radical  changes  In  the  nature  of  our 
popular  and  sucoeasful  aoclal  security  sys- 
tem. Social  security  is  a  social  Insurance 
system  similar  to  those  found  In  major  in- 
dustrial countries  throughout  the  world 
and  is  based  on  a  long  tradition  of  self-help. 
The  fact  that  those  who  get  protection  for 
themselves  and  their  families  pay  specifically 
toward  the  support  of  the  system,  together 
irlth  the  abaence  of  a  means  test,  are  the 
main  features  of  social  Insurance  which 
sharply  distinguish  It  from  "welfare." 

The  proper  financing  principles  for  such 
a  program — reaUy  a  government-operated, 
contributory,  retirement  and  group  Insmr- 
ance  plan — are  by  no  means  the  same  aa 
the  financing  principles  one  would  want  to 
foUow  In  raising  money  for  the  support  of 
general  government  expenditures.  Social  se- 
curity financing  should  not  be  considered 
separately  from  social  seexurity  benefits  or 
approached  aolely  aa  a  tax  laaoa. 

If  the  financing  principles  of  aoclal  secu- 
rity are  changed  so  that  large  ntunbers  erf 
people  are  paid  benefits  without  contribut- 
ing, whUe  large  niunbera  of  other  people  are 
chaiged  much  more  than  they  would  have 
to  pay  for  obtaining  the  protection  else- 
where, fundamental  changsa  In  the  benefit 
side  of  the  program  are  almost  bound  to  fol- 
low. Without  a  tie  between  benefit  righU  and 
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prarloiu  oontrlbatlons.  questloaa  would  on- 
dooMMUj  artw  •boot  tba  baata  for  paying 
beneflti  to  tbiomt  wlio  can  support  tbanMlvaa 
wltbont  tlM  banefltB.  II  fltiaactng  vera  ra- 
latad  to  abUlt7  to  pay.  It  U  Tery  likely  that 
baoa&tB  vould  ba  ralatad  to  naad.  Tliua  aa 
a  rwult  at  a  ctaaoca  ^  flnanclog.  we  oould 
fliid  that  aodal  aacurlty  had  been  turned 
Into  a  weUat*  or  nagatlTe  income  tax  pro- 
Szam  dealgned  to  balp  only  the  very  poor 
and  that  It  no  longer  waa  a  artf -help  program 
awiilng  aa  a  baae  for  ail  Americans  to  uae  in 
building  family  aacurlty. 

The  analyala  of  social  aecurlty  financing 
aeparately  from  aodal  aecurlty  benefiu  and 
aolely  In  tarma  of  taxation  principles  seems 
to  me  to  be  baaed  on  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  nature  of  aodal  security — a  misunder- 
standing that  grows  In  part  out  of  the  fact 
that  social  aecurlty  today  is  lumped  in  with 
outer  govemment  programs,  both  organiza- 
tionally and  In  the  preeentatlon  of  the 
budget.  I  believe  It  would  help  make  the 
nature  of  social  aecurlty  clear  if  it  were 
operated  by  a  separate  government  corpora- 
tion or  Instrumentality  and  If  social  security 
transactions  were  kept  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  federal  budget. 

Before  considering  this  proposal,  however. 
It  would  be  well  for  the  reader  to  have  In 
mind  the  scope  and  nature  of  oiu:  social 
security  system  as  It  U  today. 

During  1974  the  social  security  programs — 
cash  benefits  and  Medicare — ^wlll  pay  out  975 
billion  In  benefits. 

Approximately  100  million  working  people 
win  make  social  security  contributions  dur- 
ing 1974  and  in  return  will  receive  credits 
toward  benefits  for  themaelvea  and  their 
families  designed  to  partly  make  up  for  the 
loas  of  earned  income  during  retirement, 
during  periods  of  extended  and  total  dis- 
ability befof*  retirement  age,  or  because  of 
death.  They  also  will  receive  credits  toward 
paid-up  hoapital  insuranee  during  periods  of 
extended  and  total  disability  and  after  age 
66.  Nearly  30  million  people— one  out  of 
seven  Americans — now  receive  a  social  se- 
curity check  eadi  aiooth,  and  practically  all 
Amarlcans  are  heavily  dependent  Mpaa  the 
system  for  future  retirement,  disability,  sur- 
vlvon',  and  health  Insuranee  protection. 

The  aoclal  secuiltji  system  is  a  compact 
between  the  federal  government  and  thoae 
who  work  in  employment  covered  by  the 
system.  In  retiun  for  paying  social  security 
contributions  while  earning,  the  worker  and 
hia  family  receive  certain  benefita  under  de- 
fined conditions  when  those  earnings  have 
Bsaaed  or  may  be  presumed  to  have  been 
reduced.  As  in  all  Insurance,  the  covered 
Individual  exchanges  the  uncertainty  of  a 
rel*tlvely  large  potential  loas  for  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  relatively  smaU  payment. 

Social  security  Involvaa  very  long-term 
commitments;  not  only  are  bensAclarlea  paid 
on  the  average  over  many  years  once  they 
come  on  the  roUfS,  but  contributors  today 
are  belx«  promlssd  benefiu  which  may  not 
begin  for  40  or  mot*  years  In  the  futiire. 

The  system  Is  almost  entirely  compulsory, 
and  the  employae  contributions  which  are 
similar  to  employae  eootrllnitions  to  private 
pension  plans  and  group  l^trrani'^  are  legal- 
ly a  tax— a  benefit  tax  paid  by  the  persons, 
who  toysther  with  tbetr  families,  are  pro- 
tected by  the  program.  By  law  the  income 
of  the  system  can  be  used  only  for  aoclal 
aseurtty  benefiu  and  the  administrative  ex- 
parmw  of  the  social  security  system. 

Unlike  indlvklnal  annuities  under  private 
Insuranee,  social  aacurlty  does  not,  and  in- 
deed should  not,  buUd  up  rsaerves  held  to 
eacH  worker^  account  suflelsnt  to  pay  off 
arfUTBiilafed  rtghU-  SdCial  security  U  fi- 
nanced on  a  current-cost  basis,  with  nearly 
all  contrtbtttlons  tn  a  given  year  onllnarlly 
being  nssd  in  that  year  to  meet  benefit  pay- 
menU  and  administrative  expcnsss.  The 
socisl  secnrlty  trust  funds  that  do  exist  are 
ooottngency  reeervea  designed  to  avoid  the 


need  for  sudden  and  dlsn^tlve  c<»itrlbutlon 
rate  increases  that  might  otherwise  be  re- 
quired by  a  sudden  dislocation  In  the  na- 
tion's economy  which  broOght  a  cut  In  pay- 
rolls and  consequently  In  social  security 
Income. 

Precisely  because  the  honoring  of  expec- 
tations now  being  built  yp  is  dependent  on 
future  contribution  income,  it  is  essential  to 
establish  the  InvlolabUlty  of  benefit  rights 
and  to  guard  the  financing  source  rrc»n  other 
uses  or  erosion.  To  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent this  has  been  done.  To  help  make  cer- 
tain that  the  obligations  now  being  created 
are  honored  in  the  distant  future,  the  man- 
agement of  the  system  by  the  Executive 
Branch  and  the  Congress  has  been  conser- 
vative. All  costs  have  been  carefully  es- 
timated over  the  long  run  (for  76  years  In  the 
case  of  cash  benefits  and  for  25  years  In  the 
case  of  hospital  insurance)  and  earmarked 
financing  designed  to  meet  the  estimated 
cost  has  been  provided  for  by  law. 

But  the  security  of  future  benefit  pay- 
ments not  only  derives  strength  from  there 
being  some  kind  of  long-range  plan  to  fully 
meet  cost,  but  is  also  greatly  reinforced  by 
the  concept  of  a  social  security  tax  or  con- 
tribution paid  by  the  people  who  will  bene- 
fit under  the  system.  Putting  It  another  way, 
the  moral  obligation  of  the  government  to 
honor  future  social  security  claims  Is  made 
ntuch  stronger  by  the  fact  tliat  the  covered 
workers  and  their  families  who  will  benefit 
from  the  program  made  a  specific  sacrifice  in 
anticipation  of  social  security  benefits  In 
that  they  and  their  employers  contributed 
to  the  coet  of  the  social  security  system  and 
thus  they  have  a  right  to  exi>ect  a  return  In 
the  way  of  social  security  protection. 

This  is  true  In  social  security,  railroad  re- 
tirement, civil  service,  and  state  and  local  re- 
tirement systems,  even  though  there  Is  not 
ordinarily  in  any  of  these  programs — nor,  for 
that  matter.  In  private  group  Insurance — an 
exact  relationship  betwesn  the  amount  of 
protection  provided  and  the  contributions 
made  by  the  individual.  Very  Importantly, 
the  contributory  natuoe  of  the  system  helps 
to  make  clear  that  it  wovfld  be  unfair  to  in- 
troduce eligibility  condttlons  that  would 
deny  benefits  to  people  who  paid  toward  their 
protection. 

I  believe  it  would  add  significantly  to  pub- 
lic understanding  of  the  trustee  character  of 
social  security  as  a  retirement  and  group  In- 
surance plan  If  the  program  were  administer- 
ed by  a  separate  government  corporation 
or  instrumentality  and  If  its  financial  trans- 
actions were  kept  separate  from  other  gov- 
ernment income  and  expenditures. 

Social  Security  now,  with  70,000  employees 
and  some  1,300  district  offices  across  the 
country,  is  one  of  the  very  largest  direct-line 
ojMratlons  of  the  federal  government.  It  ac- 
counts for  nearly  00  percent  of  the  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  pays  out  91  for  every  $3  spent 
by  all  the  rest  of  the  federal  government. 

It  does  not  make  sense  administratively 
to  have  this  huge  program,  which  Intlznately 
touches  the  lives  of  just  about  every  Amer- 
ican family,  operated  as  a  subordinate  part 
of  another  government  aijency.  The  manage- 
ment of  social  security  c^uld  be  made  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  iU  beneficarles 
and  oontnbutors  if  It  were  freed  from  the 
frequent  changes  in  the  levels  of  service  to 
the  public  which  grow  out  of  ahort-Urm 
decisions  about  employmsnt  ceilings  and  the 
varying  management  value  svsteras  v/hlch 
follow  the  frequent  changes  In  HEW  secre- 
taries and  their  Inunedlale  staffs. 

Untll  the  fiscal  year  19«0  budget,  the  fi- 
nancial transactions  of  the  social  aecurlty 
sysUm  were  kept  entirely  separate  from  gen- 
eral revenue  income  and  expenditures,  except 
for  purposes  of  economic  analysis.  Today  they 
are  a  part  of  a  imlfled  bndget,  which  lumps 
together  general  revenue  Income  ard  expend- 
Iturw  and  the  wpantay  flnancad  wolal 


security  system.  This  is  leading  to  confusion 
on  Just  how  separate  from  other  government 
programs  social  aecurlty  roally  is.  In  the  in- 
terest of  protecting  social  security's  long- 
term  commltmente,  the  sdparateness  of  so- 
cial security  financing  should  be  made  un- 
mistakably clear. 

The  pturpoee  of  the  aiuvial  budget  Is,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  make  cbolces  among  ex- 
penditures, giving  preference  In  the  budget 
pulod  to  one  expenditure  over  another  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  determine  who  pays 
what  and  how  much  for  the  expenses.  Social 
security  pronHaes— stretching  into  the  dis- 
tant future,  resting  on  pastieamlngs  and  con- 
tributtons,  and  with  separate  financing — are 
not  a  proper  part  of  this  essentially  com- 
petitive process. 

The  inclusion  of  social  security  transac- 
tions in  a  unified  budget  Is  bad  tox  other 
reasons  as  well.  It  leads  to  a  distortion  of 
the  decision-making  process  on  non-social 
seciirity  programs.  Occasional  excesses  of  in- 
come over  outgo  in  social  security  operations 
in  the  short  run  tend  to  be  used  as  an  excuse 
for  financing  additional  general  revenue  ex- 
penditures since  socUd  security  Income, 
though  legally  reserved  for  social  security 
expenditures,  is  treated  In  the  budget  in  the 
same  way  as  general  revsnue  Income  and 
shows  up  as  If  It  were  available  money. 

Just  about  every  American  has  a  major 
stake  in  protecting  the  long-term  commlt- 
mente of  the  social  security  program  from 
fluctuations  In  politics  and  policy.  The  ad- 
ministration of  social  secTirlty  by  a  separate 
government  corporation  or  Instnunentallty 
and  the  separation  of  social  security  financial 
transactions  from  other  government  Income 
and  expenditures  would  strengthen  public 
confidence  in  the  security  of  the  long-run 
commitments  of  the  program  and  In  the  free- 
dom of  the  administrstlvt  operations  from 
short-run  political  Infiuence.  It  would  give 
emphasis  to  the  fact  that  in  this  program 
the  government  is  acting  as  trustee  for  those 
who  have  built  up  rlghU  under  the  system. 
Such  changes  would  not  only  help  to  pre- 
serve social  security  as  our  most  effective 
anti-poverty  program — ke^ng  some  12  mil- 
lion people  out  of  poverty  and  doing  so  under 
conditions  that  protect  their  dignity  and  self- 
respect — ^but  would  also  h«Ip  to  preserve  so- 
cial security  as  a  universal  retirement  and 
group  insurance  plan  on  wfalch  all  Americans 
can  rely. 

SOLAR  ENBROY 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mi*.  President,  yester- 
day, during  hearings  before  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  the  Rational  Science 
Foundation,  Dr.  Alfred  J.  Eggers,  Jr.,  As- 
sistant Director  for  Research  Application 
of  NSF,  testified  on  the  Solar  Heating 
and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of  1974. 

I  found  his  testimony  most  enlighten- 
ing on  a  subject  which  fans  certainly  con- 
cerned all  of  us  more  tnd  more  during 
the  past  several  months — ^namely  the 
proposed  uses  of  solar  energy  and  it  re- 
veals dramatically  the  big  surge  in  re- 
search funding  and  eilperimental  pro- 
grams spearheaded  by  tSie  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  lilce  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Eggers'  tes- 
timony be  printed  in  the  Rkcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATKicKirr  or  Da.  ALrato  J.  Sooxas,  Js. 

(Cbarte  mentioned  in  artlele  not  printed  in 
Record) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Medbers  of  the  Com- 
mittee : 
I  greatly  appreciate  the  6pp«tunity  to  pre- 
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sent  today  the  views  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  on  HJl.  11864,  the  "Solar  Haait- 
ing  and  Cooling  Dunonstratlon  Act  of.  1974." 
and  to  outline  the  research  progranx  sup- 
ported by  the  Fouhdatlon  to  achieve  early 
application*  of  solar  energy. 

This  fiubcommlttee  has  long  recognized 
the  importance  of  energy  research.  In  recent 
years,  throu^  the  authorization  process  tiie 
Subcommittee  has  supported  and  directed 
NSF  to  accelerate  lt#,  l>aslc  and  applied  re- 
search activities,  throughout  proof-of-oon- 
cept  experiments,  under  the  Program  at  Re- 
search AppUed  to  National  Needs  (RANN). 
The  Foundation  has  developed  and  Imple- 
mented a  major  energy  research  program. 
a  large  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  solar  en- 
ergy. Later  in  my  statement,  I  will  describe 
some  of  the  significant  resulte  of  this  re- 
search which  have  potential  for  wldeq>read 
s^pUcatlon  in  the  civilian  economy. 

The  Foundation  is  the  lead  Federal  agency 
for  Solar  Energy  Research.  This  research  Is  a 
broad  and  aggressive  effort  which  focuses  on 
advancing  the  technology  for  solar  thermal 
conversion,  wind  energy  conversion,  blooon- 
version  to  fuels,  and  ocean  thermal  and 
photovoltaic  conversion,  as  well  as  the  heat- 
ing and  cooling  cf  buildings.  Through  these 
technologies,  solar  energy  can  be  used  to  gen- 
erate electric  power,  to  provide  space  heating 
and  cooling,  and  to  produce  renewable  sup- 
plies of  clean  hydrocarbon  fuels.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that,  with  widespread  ai^llcatlon  of 
these  technologies,  scflar  energy  oovUd  meet 
some  30  percent  of  the  Nation's  energy  needs 
as  we  move  mto  the  next  century. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  solar  energy  is 
essentially  Inexhaustible  and  that  it  can  be 
employed  in  a  relatively  non-polluting 
fashion.  The  great  cliallenge  which  must  be 
met  to  achieve  ite  wide^read  am>llcatlon  Is 
to  find  ways  of  utilising  it  that  are  socially 
and  economically  acceptable.  This  challenge 
encompasses  not  only  the  surmounting  of 
technical  problems,  but  also  overcoming 
legal,  regulatory  and  Institutional  tiarriers 
which  may  exist.  In  addition,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  Incentives  which  oould  en- 
courage early  implementation  of  solar  energy 
technologies.  These  incentives  might  Indude 
(1)  subsidies  on  capital  Investment,  (2)  sub- 
sidies on  Initial  operating  costo,  (S)  guar- 
anteed or  low-interest  rate  loans,  and  (4) 
guaranteed  minimum  sales  on  equipment 
development. 

It  Is  clear  from  these  considerations  that 
an  effective,  overall  solar  energy  research  pro- 
gram must  deal  with  all  these  major  issues. 
ranging  from  th«  technical  to  the  soclo-aco- 
nunlc  imd  the  envlroiunental.  This  requires 
a  team  effort  Invtdvlng  the  best  experts  on 
these  issues  from  government,  mdustry.  and 
universities.  It  alao  requires  involving,  from 
the  outset,  the  key  users  of  the  resulte  of  the 
research.  Including  the  Federal  mission  agan- 
clBS  and  manvifacturers.  This  princ^>al  has 
guided  the  development  of  the  IfSP  sdar  on* 
ergy  research  program  from  Ite  initiation. 

I  would  now  like  to  give  a  few  selected 
examples  which  highlight  our  program  and 
give  further  emphasis  to  the  polnU  that  I 
have  just  made. 

First,  significant  emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  photovoltaic  conversion — that  Is.  the  use 
of  solar  cells  like  those  used  to  generate 
eleetrloity  in  space.  This  la  a  formidable 
challenge,  since  there  is  a  need  to  reduce 
manufacturing  coste  by  a  factor  of  100-1.600. 
A  dramatic  improvement  In  the  quality 
of  continuous  single  crystal  ribbon  has  been 
obtained  in  a  joint  Harvard  Unlverslty/Tyeo 
L»l>ora«orles  project  which  Is  being  spon- 
sored by  NSF/RANW  In  cooperation  with  the 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratcry  of  NASA,  "ttiese 
sUleon  ribbons  are  a  signUleant  first  etep  In 
achieving  the  objective  of  producing  lower- 
cost  scAar  cells.  The  next  chart  show*  that 
the  performance  of  these  ribbons  U  ap- 
proaching close  to  that  of  silicon  produced 


at  much  higher  coat  through  present  wafer 
technology. 

Another  major  area  of  the  program  is  solar 
thermal  oonverslon.  By  this  we  mean  the 
use  of  solar  energy  to  bring  a  liquid  to  boil 
and  thus  drive  a  turbine  to  generate  elec- 
tricity. Space  heating  is  a  potential  by- 
product of  the  process.  A  »4 -scale  parabolic 
trough  concentrator-collector  has  lieen  de- 
signed and  fabricated  for  solar  thermal  ex- 
perlmente  under  a  joint  University  of  Min- 
nesota/Honeywell Corporation  project. 

A  major  solar-thermal  project  plaimed  for 
Fiscal  Tear  1976  is  the  design  of  a  central 
receiver  that  will  heat  the  working  fluid  to 
1,000°  Fahrenheit  to  produce  electrical  power. 
This  project  includes  the  design,  fabrica- 
tion, and  test  of  hellostet  reflectors,  bench 
model  central  receivers  and  thermal  storage 
subsystems.  We  are  closely  coordinating  this 
research  with  complementary  work  on  solar 
powered  commvmlty  systems  at  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory  of  the  AEC. 

Another  very  promising  subprogram  area 
Is  wind  energy.  As  you  know,  we  are  working 
virlth  the   NASA  Lewis  Research   Center  la 
Cleveland,  Ohio  on  this  matter.  The  design 
of  an  experimental  machine  with  a  rotor 
"125  feet  In  diameter  Is  neariug  completion. 
This  machine  will  generate  100  kUowatte  of 
electrical  pow.er  in  a  wind  velocity  of  18  miles 
an  hour.  It  will  be  constructed  for  proof -of- 
concept  experlmente  to  Fiscal  Year  1975  at 
the  Plxmi  Brook  Station.  This  Is  a  drawing 
of  the  piteh-change  mechanism,  gear  train, 
brakes,  and  generators  to  be  installed  at  the 
top  of  the  tower  in  that  machine.  The  prob- 
lems  here    are   chlefiy   concerned   with    the 
gearing  and  automatic  control  system.  The 
initial  experlmente  will  test  variable  pitch 
rotor  blades  to  achieve  constant  rotor  ^In. 
The   rotor   Is   connected   to   a   synchronous 
generator  by  means  of  a  step-up  gearbox.  A 
control   system   senses  wind   velocity,   spin, 
and  load  and  adjuste  the  rotor  pitch  auto- 
matically. The  challenge  will  be  to  minimize 
the  cost  and  complexity  of  the  gearing  and 
contpM  systems,  the  rotor,  and  the  tower 
structure.  This   100  kw  windmill  is  a  step 
toward  projected  future  wtodmiUs  capable 
of  producing  1-2  megawatte  each— that  Is. 
systems  generating  millions  of  watte  of  elec- 
tricity. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  solar  heating 
and  cooling  of  buildings.  In  the  past  two 
months,  four  schools  have  been  outfitted 
with  experimental  solar  heating  augmente- 
tlon  systems: 

The  North  View  Junior  High  School  in 
Osseo.  Mtonesote; 

The  Fauquier  County  Public  High  School 
in  Warrenton,  Virginia; 

The  TUnonlum  Elementary  Sk^hool  outside 
Baltimore,  Maryland:  and 

The  Orover  Cleveland  Junior  High  School 
in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts. 

Each  of  the  school  haattog  augmentetion 
experlmenU  has  been  designed  to  test  ad- 
vanced equipment,  with  ^Mdal  attention  to 
solar  collector  design  and  the  rtde  of  thermal 
storage  in  different  climatic  regloDS. 

The  experiment  at  the  Warrenton  School 
employs  adeotlve  ooattngi.  With  these  coat- 
ings, tha  collectors  captors  a  larger  fraction 
of  the  sun's  incident  energy.  This  system 
also  includes  a  thertaia  storage  unit  which 
has  a  d^Mkdty  of  aa,OdO  gallons  of  water.  It 
is  ciutsntly  tn  c^Mratlon  and  Is  helping  to 
heat  temporary  clasRoqms. 

The  •ssflrtment  at  ttfa.M>nnasota  school  Is 
slnUlarto  tb*  Watrentoo  project  except  that 
it  is  located  hi  a  move  northsrty  latitude  and 
it  Involves  a  larger  boUector  array,  meaauxtng 
some  6.000  square  feet  In  surface  area. 

"nie  BoeteB  sebocl  experiment  Is  tasting  a 
solar  energy  ocdleetcr  sjMsni  which  employa 
Lncaa  MaaMtt  glaaHg."rhl<'eoIlee«or  utmasa 
a  noasA Jstlva  aaattng  that  Is  aomeirtiat  IsM 
efletent  than  one  with  a  salsetlve  coating  but 
it  has  the  advantages  of  betog  lightweight 


and  relatively  vandal-proof.  This  experiment 
and  the  one  at  the  Baltimore  school  have 
been  to  operation  the  longest,  and  the  experi- 
mental solar  heating  augmentetion  system 
have  performed  well  thus  far. 

These  four  school  heating  augmentation 
experlmente  will  provide  important  initial 
Information  on  systems  performance  and  on 
their  acceptebUity  to  the  public.  They  will 
also  provide  the  basis  for  obtatolng  valuable 
Information  on  the  retrofit  application  of 
solar  heating  systems  to  a  variety  of  schools 
and  other  buildings  at  various  locations  to 
the  Nation.  Date  on  these  solar  heating  sys- 
tems will  be  collected  and  evaluated  through 
June  1975. 

Honeywell,  Inc.;  General  Eectrlc;  Inter- 
T^chnology  Corporation;  and  Aircraft  Arma- 
mente  Incorptwated  are  the  prtodpal  firms 
tovolved  to  these  projects,  and  considering 
that  they  started  work  to  mid -January,  it 
seems  fair  to  say  that  they  have  done  a  re- 
markable Job. 

The  Foundation  is  also  arrangtog  for  a 
completely  Independent  evaluation  of  the 
four  school  heattog  augmentetion  experl- 
mente. which  wUl  be  conducted  to  parallel 
with  these  experlmente.  This  evaluati<m  will 
assess  the  technical  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  different  systems,  and  It  wfll  examtoe 
the  econcmilc,  social,  and  environmental  as- 
pecte  of  their  applications. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  research 
program  under  way  at  Oolorado  Stete  tlni- 
verslty  for  testtog  advanced  componenU  for 
solar  heattog  and  cooling  of  a  single  family 
residential  house. 

ThU  will  lead  to  the  first  teste  of  a  com- 
plete solar  heating  and  cooling  system  under 
actual  operattog  conditions.  An  additional 
experimental  project  is  being  undertaken  at 
the  University  of  Delaware,  using  a  solar 
heating  system  coupled  with  a  photovoltaic 
electrical  generator. 

A  transporteble  solar  heating  and  cooling 
research  laboratory,  jointly  supported  by 
NSF  and  the  Honeywell  Corp.,  has  begun 
field  operations.  This  laboratory  will  test  ad- 
vanced subsystems  and  componente  and  col- 
lect date  on  solar  energy  fiux  under  a  variety 
of  weather  and  environmental  conditions  at 
various  locations  to  the  United  Stetes.  It  will 
complement  the  research  I  have  already 
mentioned,  on  a  solar  heated  and  cooled 
hoiise  to  Colorado,  on  which  data  ot^ectlon 
Is  scheduled  to  begin  this  Spring. 

Major  studies  of  the  potential  of  solar 
heattog  and  cooltog  are  coming  to  a  conclu- 
sion under  contracte  with  three  companiee 
teamed  with  university  scientists — General 
Electric,  teamed  with  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania:  Westlnghouae,  teamed  with 
Colorado  Stete  and  Carnegle-MsUon  Unlver- 
sitiss:  axkd  TRW,  Inc..  teamed  with  Arlaona 
Stete  University.  Tbeee  studies  are  ahnad  at 
estebllshlng  operational  requliemente  for 
aoiar  heattog  and  cooltog,  identifying  ooat- 
effectlve  approaches.  aaBeasInc  the  social  and 
environmental  Impacts,  analyzing  potential 
proof-o<-concept  experlxnanta.  and  develop- 
ing strategies  tot  achlettng  acceptance  by 
financial  and  archltectoral  crganlaatlona. 
builders,  and  owners.  FreUmlnaiy  resulte  at 
theee  studies  todlcate  that  sdar  anargy  sys- 
tems will  be  most  coat-eChottve  to  the 
northern  area  of  the  United  States  for  heat- 
ing, to  the  middle  region  for  both  heating 
and  cooling,  and  In  the  southern  ragtan  tor 
coding.  ^ 

Theee  resulte  will  be  tested  with  a  variety 
of  buildtngs  m  various  locations  to  coopera- 
tion wtth  the  Department  of  Bousing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Pubhc  BuIMlngs 
Service  of  the  General  Servleas  Administra- 
tion, and  other  toterested  agencies,  toclud- 
ing  the  Atomic  Energy  CemmlsslMi.  the  Wa- 
tloaal  Aeronautlce  and  Space  A^^nlstra- 
tlon.  and  the  Department  at  Osiiinswe  Wtth 
this  accelerated  reeeareh  program  we  eapeot 
to  make  rapid  progress  In  achieving  heating 
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and  ooollng  syitenu  tlxat  wm  bs  ooat-effec- 
ttv*  In  tbd  nurkstpUoe  in  Vtft  auUest  -pna- 
tlnbto  tlnM. 

In  thtltlon  to  th*  acoar  snergy  projects 
that  I  bava  alraady  deactlbed,  tbe  Fotinda- 
tion  la  aupportlng  adv»no«d  resMteti  at  ttie 
xnun^ty  Qt  FaimaylTanla-  on  ccdtocton  and 
■tang»  autaystams;  at  ttia  UslvezBlty  of  Wla- 
oonaln  on  almnlatlnn  on  beating  and  cool* 
Ing;  and  at  the  Cnivenltiaa  of  norlda  and 
Manlknd  on  aolar  abaotptlon  air  condition- 
ing. We  bave  provided  lupport  to  ttie  Amer- 
Icim  SodBty  of  Heating,  Retrlgaratlon.  and 
Air  Conditioning  for  tbe  preparation  of  a 
guide  on  aolar  heating  and  heatlitg.  and  to 
Hlttman  Amoclatea  for  BanMne  cycle  en- 
gines for  home  cooling  aiul  electricity.  We 
are  alao  aupportlng  raaearch  by  tbe  American 
CyaaUnld  Oompany  on  '•■HtwtnTn  stannate 
illma  for  aolar  energy  ouuverston.  m  short,  we 
are  moving  aggressively  on  this  work,  and  I 
would  strongly  urge  that  any  action  pro- 
posed by  t^  Congress  not  interrupt  or  frag- 
ment these  Impcxtant  ongoing  HSF  research 
efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that,  when  pro- 
graaoa  reach  the  atage  of  large  scale  develop- 
ment and  demonstration,  their  management 
la  most  properly  carried  out  by  the  apprtyrl- 
ate  mission  agency  at  user  group,  such  aa 
private  industry. 

The  goal  of  our  research  program  In  the 
heating  and  eaoUng  of  buildings,  u  to  be 
able  to  turn  over  lallaUy  researched  tech- 
nological systems  as  rapidly  as  we  can  to  vjutt 
groups  In  the  public  or  private  aector  that  are 
In  a  position  to  ImpteBoent  thee*  aystems  on 
a  broad  aeale.  We  would,  consequently,  ex- 
pect to  work  very  cloeely  with  any  agencies 
Involved  In  a  denoionstratloa  program,  wheth- 
er undertaken  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  or 
any  other  sponsor.  However,  It  Is  the  Ad- 
ministration's view — as  you  know — that  the 
appropriate  agency  for  channeling  federal 
support  to  snch  oommm?elal  demonstration 
programs  would  be  the  Knergy  Basearch  and 
Development  Administration.  We  believe  that 
the  atI>A  legislation  offers  the  promise  of  a 
carefully  coordinated  overall  energy  B&D  ef- 
fort, which  Is  the  dtrectlon  In  which  the 
Nation  should  move. 

In  tbe  meantime,  we  have  brought  a  small 
program  of  solar  energy  reeearch  that  totalled 
about  MOO.OOO  In  Fiscal  Year  1070  to  $1.0 
million  In  Fiscal  Tear  1971  and  to  $13.a  mil- 
lion In  Fiscal  Tear  1974.  and  we  propoee  a 
9SOO  million  program  In  Fiscal  Tear  1976. 
This  Is  a  coordinated  effort  involving  major 
mla8l<Mi  agencies  of  the  Federal  government, 
National  lAborstorlea,  Industrial  firms,  and 
universities,  with  N8F  In  the  lead  agency 
nrie.  We  believe  that  HJt.  11864  should  be 
considered  In  tbe  context  of  this  Intensive 
and  coordinated  National  Solar  Energy  Pro- 
gram. "Hie  partnership  arrangement  have 
been  established;  they  are  in  place;  and  they 
are  working. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  urge  that, 
at  appropriate  places  In  the  BlU  where  not 
now  provided.  cSiaogee  be  made  requiring 
that  Federal  solar  heating  and  cooling  dem- 
onstration efforts  be  conducted  In  doee  co- 
operation and  oonauIUtlon  with  NSF.  This 
would  ensure  that  NSF^  expertise  In  *^*"«  area 
would  be  utUliied.  For  example.  In  Sec.  S(b) . 
It  would  seem  apprc^rlate  for  the  Secretary 
of  BUD  to  consult  with  the  NSF  Director, 
as  weU  as  with  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards and  the  NASA  Administrator  In  deter- 
mining and  prescribing  performance  catena 
for  solar  systems  to  be  used  In  residential 
dwellings.  The  NSF  staff  will  be  happy  to 
wock  with,  the  staff  at  this  committee  In 
'Ttal'tng  tl^isa  chaagss. 

aentlaman.  X  a^redato  this  opportunity 
to  eiprsas  the  view  of  ths  National  Bclenoe 
Fovadatlon  on  HJL  11M4. 


THE   93D  CONGRESS  HAS  A  GOOD 
RECORD 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRA  Mr.  President. 
3resterday.  I  addressed  a  breakfast  meet- 
ing of  the  National  New^aper  Associa- 
tion. In  my  speech,  I  reletred  to  the  good 
record  of  the  93d  Congress  and  the  re- 
sponsibility that  is  ours  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple informed  of  the  good  work  Congress 
has  done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  u^  ^e  Record, 
as  follows: 
Spxbcb  at  Bbxaktast  MxRnra  of  the  Na- 

TTOKAL   NKWSPAFKB   AaBOCIATIOK 

(By  Senator  Robert  C.  Bted  pf  West  Virginia) 

It  U  a  pleasure  for  ms  to  be  here  this 
morning. 

As  members  of  the  National  Newspaper  As- 
sociation— as  editors  and  publlsliers  of  the 
country's  leading  community  newspapers — 
you  are  among  the  most  Influential  com- 
municators in  America.  Tou  are  right  to 
take  pride  In  the  fact  that  you  are  closer 
to  your  audience  than  are  any.  other  Jour- 
nalists In  the  United  States.  Yours  is.  In- 
deed, the  people's  medium— rjust  as  Congress 
Is  the  people's  branch  of  government. 

And  just  as  Mr.  Serrill  assures  me  that  the 
people's  medlvun  is  functioning  in  a  positive, 
reqionsible  manner,  I  am  here  this  morning 
to  assure  you  that  Congress — the  people's 
branch  of  government — is  doing  likewise. 

Over  these  past  several  weeks,  you  have 
heard  the  President  lash  out  at  Congress. 
Tou  have  heard  him  accuse  the  Legislative 
Branch  of  foot  dragging  and  inaction,  on  the 
energy  crisis. 

I  believe  that  these  attacks  have  been  un- 
justified, and  have  had  the  effect  of  mislead- 
ing the  people.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to 
take  the  opportunity  afforded  me  this  aacM'n- 
ing  to  speak  up  for  Congress. 

The  Senate  has  already  compUed  a  remark- 
able record  dm-lng  this  93r4  Congress.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  the  Ala*a  Pipeline  BUI; 
the  Strip  Mining  BUI;  the  Betroleum  Alloca- 
tlons  BlU;  the  Energy  Emergency  Act;  Social 
Security  Pay  Increases;  MInlmimi  Wage — 
vetoed  once  by  the  President  and  passed  a 
second  time  by  the  Senate;  legislation  on 
Health  Maintenance  Organizations,  Emer- 
gency Medical  Services  and  Sudden  Infant 
Syndrome;  Job  Training  legislation;  the  War 
Powers  BUI,  enacted  over  the  President's  veto; 
legislation  dealing  with  the  freight  car  short- 
age, the  death  penalty,  housing,  D.C.  Home 
Rule,  pubUc  works  and  eoonomlc  develop- 
ment, and  veterans'  care;  the  Federal  High- 
way BUI;  Voter  Registration;  Pension  Re- 
form; Election  Reform;  Wage  and  Price  Con- 
trol legislation,  the  Budget  Reform  BlU,  and 
legislation  terminating  the  bombing  In  Indo- 
china which,  by  the  way,  wee  what  really  got 
us  out  of  Vietnam. 

The  complete  list  of  legislative  accom- 
Dlishment  !s  too  !<jcg  to  ftuther  repeat  here. 
r  snaU  not  go  info  the  o^rslght  function 
of  Congress  which  the  Senate  has  been  per- 
forming weU.  It  is  eafiugh  .merely  to  recaU 
the  confirmation  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  L.  Patrick  Qray,  EUlot  RlcfuLrdsoi;.  William 
Saxbe.  William  BupJcwTw^niiw.  and  Oerald 
Ford:  and  tbe, Senate  Judiciary  Cdmmlttea 
hearlngB  on  the  guidelines  covering  the  in- 
vaetlgatlons  by  Special  Prosecutors  Cox  and 
Jaworafcl. 

TlM  record  of  tbe  Senate  la  commendable. 
And  It  has  been,  com  piled  qot  by  Democrats 
alone,  but  .also  with  the  active  pactlplpattoQ 
ot  BepubUcans.  So.  when  Ijspeak  of  th^  ac- 
accomplishments  of   Congress,  {  am   being 


non-partisan  in  the  truest  adnse  of  the  term. 
fuUy  realizing  that  It  takes  oooperatlmi  by 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  record  a  year  of 
achievement  such  as  the  one  rec<Hded  by  the 
first  seaslon  of  the  9Sd  Congtues.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  cooperation  wftl  continue,  and 
wui  result  in  this  second  ae^on  being  just 
as  productive  as  the  first. 

But  the  question  that  tzt>ubles  me  as  a 
Senator  is  this:  Is  the  fuU  story  of  Congress 
getting  Over  to  the  American  people? 

I'm  afraid  it  is  not. 

Look  long  and  hard  bt  tbl»  record  of  this 
Congress.  Then  look  at  the  recent  Lou  Har- 
ris Survey  which  showed  that  only  21  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  have  a  favor- 
able Impression  of  Congress. 

The  only  logical  explanation  Is  that  the 
people,  *rho  form  a  captive  audience  when 
the  President  goes  on  TV  to  unfairly  crtt- 
Iclze  Congress,  are  not  hearing  enough  about 
the  actual  workings  of  Congtera. 

On  «■>«  energy  crisis,  for  instance.  Con- 
gress had  already  developed  Its  own  pro- 
posals to  deal  with  energy  matters,  many  of 
which  were  well  on  the  way  to  enactment 
before  the  Administration  c^uld  even  make 
up  Its  mind  that  an  energy  problem  really 
existed.  Yet,  the  most  comprehensive  piece 
of  legislation  passed  by  Cohgress — the  Ma- 
tioral  E.iergy  Emergency  4ct — was  vetoed 
by  the  President — vetoed  despite  the  fact 
that  It  contained  a  good  i^iany  of  the  17 
measures  which  the  President  now  says  he 
has  been  wanting  for  so  long. 

Do  the  people  know  about  Congress'  ef- 
forts to  solve  the  energy  crisis?  Or  do  they 
simply  know  what  the  President  told  them 
during  the  most  recent  of  ttls  televised  ap- 
pearances? Judging  from  the  media  atten- 
tion given  the  President's  criticism  versus 
that  given  Congress'  performance.  I  am 
for<!ed  to  fcelleve  that  the  people  have  only 
a  limited  knowledge  of  the  fene"  situation. 

There  are  other  examples,  of  course.  And 
they  all  prove  the  same  thing — namely,  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  well 
enough  Informed  about  the  people's  branch 
of  their  govermnent. 

No  wonder.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  can  speak  with  one  voice,  and  can 
command  exclusive  air  time  to  teU  his  side 
of  the  story. 

Congress  speaks  with  685  voices.  It  can- 
hot,  with  a  collective  snap  of  Its  members' 
fingers,  order  the  radio  and  television  net- 
works to  interrupt  their  regular  programing 
for  a  message  from  one  or  all  members  of  the 
Legislative  Branch. 

StlU.  there  are  certain  st<h>s  that  can  be 
taken — both  by  members  of  bongress  and  by 
the  media — to  close  the  information  gap  be- 
tween the  news  the  Amerlcab  people  are  re- 
ceiving about  what  the  Preeident  says  and 
does  and  what  they  are  reoAlving  about  ac- 
tions of  Congress.  ' 

For  Its  part,  Congress  can  begin  by  allow- 
ing its  sessions  to  be  televised.  I  have  totro- 
duced  a  resolution  that  could  lead  to  tele- 
vised sessions  of  the  Senate.  And  Individual 
members  of  Congress  ought  to  make  a  more 
conscious  effort  to  answer  oriticlsms  of  the 
legislative  branchy— not  of  particular,  par- 
tisan actions,  but  rather  ot  Congrras  as  an 
Institution.  ' 

The  media  can  contribute  simply  by  ful- 
fiUing  lU  obligation  of  seeing  to  It  that  their 
readers,  viewers,  or  listeners  are  as  fiUly  In- 
formed as- possible  about  thej(K:tual  workings 
of  Congress.  Not  every  action  of  Congress  is 
worth  reporting — ^I  am  asaw^re  of  that  as  you 
are.  But  when  a  Harris  poU  phows  that  only 
21  percent  of  the  people  a|>pqove  of  their  way 
that  Qongress — their  branch  pf  government— 
is  functioning;  when  pollster  Bums  Roper 
finds,  as  he  did  recently,  that  well  over  60 
percent  of  tbe  people  don't  imderstand  tbe 
true  role  of  Congress  in  impeachment  pro- 
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ceedlngs — then  It  Is  obvious  that  considerable 
tad  significant  information  la  not  getting 
through  to  the  cltlaenry. 

I  am  reminded  of  Woodrow  WUson's  state- 
ment that.  "The  Informing  function  of  Con- 
gress should  be  preferred  even  to  Its  leglitia- 
tlve  function."  1  repeat  my  belief  that  this 
Congress  is  doing  an  exceUent  job  In  Its  leg- 
islative fxinction.  And,  whUe  I  appreciate 
your  efforts  in  oommxmicating  the  story  of 
the  Legislative  Branch  to  the  people,  we  can 
all  do  a  better  Job  erf  Informing  the  pec^le. 
We  m  Congress  especlaUy  should  work  harder 
at  our  Informing  function. 

Now,  keeping  in  mind  that  Nap<aeon  once 
said  that  "Three  hostile  newspapers  are  more 
to  be  feared  than  a  thousand  bayonets,"  I 
woiUd  like  to  open  this  meeting  to  questions. 


THE  FIRE  ANT 


Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  in  the  past 
year,  I  have  received  numerous  letters 
from  constituents  concerned  with  the  Hre 
ant  problem  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  Pire 
ant  infestation  has  proliferated  to  such 
a  degree  in  recent  months  that  the  sit- 
uation is  now  bordering  on  crltlcaL 

Pasture  land  and  crops  have  been  se- 
verdy  damaged.  In  addition,  many  cases 
have  been  reported  where  persons  stung 
by  fire  ants  have  had  to  seek  medical 
attention. 

I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  re- 
cently received  from  Tommy  Irvln,  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  in  which  he  so  ably  describes 
the  situation  in  Georgia  and  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Georgia  House  of  Represent- 
atives which  calls  upon  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  authorize 
some  means  of  adequate  eradication. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter and  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commu- 
nication was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

STATS  or  GEoaciA, 

DxPAKTMXIfT  or  ACKICVLTCXX, 

Atlanta,  Go...  March  20. 1974. 
Mr.  Rxrssxu.  Tsain, 

Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  Wathington.  D.C. 
Dux  ISr.  Train:  While  tbe  Snvlronmemtal 
Protection  Agency  proceeds  with  hearings  on 
the  uae  of  Mlrex  for  Fire  Ant  Control,  which 
hearings  have  not  conclusively  shown  any 
Imminent  hazard  or  irreversible  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  environment,  the  people  of 
Oeorgla  are  extremely  frustrated  In  their 
efforts  to  coinbat  this  pest. 

Georgia  being  a  predominantly  agrietatoral 
sUte,  moet  of  her  leglsUtora  are  Involved  In 
some  type  of  farming  operations  and.  there- 
fore, know  first  hand  the  damage.  Inconven- 
ience and  the  human  pain  which  the  Win 
Ant  causes.  They  also  know  that  every  day 
that  a  dedslon  Is  delayed  to  permit  an  eradi- 
cation program  to  proceed,  just  Intaaalflea 
our  problems  and  atakas  the  eventual  task 
bigger  and  more  expensive. 

If  you  are  truly  interested  In  protecting 
our  environment.  Including  our  landi,  water 
and  their  enoompasaed  biota,  I  would  remind 
you  ttiat  further  drtayt  in  permltt^  an 
eradication  program,  oould  result  ttv  requiring 
at  a  later  tlma  aevwal  timea  tlia  attouilt  of 
Diaterlal  wMeh  would  be  requlrod  to  eradi- 
cate them  now. 

As  evidence  of  our  grave  amcem,  I  am 
plsased  to  transmit  to  you,  on  thatr  reqneat, 
a  Ree<Autlon  from  the  OeocitU  Hoon  at  Bep- 
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resentatives,  deploring  the  delays  in  allow- 
ing us  to  effectively  handle  one  of  our  most 
serious  problema. 
With  warmest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Tkomas  T.  lavm. 

(State  of  Georgia] 
House  or  RxpaxsxNTATivES — A  Resolution 
Condemning  the  actions  of  the  United 
States  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
other  groups  oppoelng  the  use  of  Mlrex  for 
the  eradication  of  fire  ants;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Whereas,  Mlrex  has  been  proven  to  be  an 
effective  pesticide  m  the  elimination  of  fire 
ants;  and 

Whereas,  fire  ants  are  detrimental  to  hu- 
man life,  Uvestock,  field  cropa.  pastures  and 
wUdlife,  and  have  been  known  to  kill  new- 
b<»n  animals  and  birds  which  nest  on  the 
ground;  and 

Whereas,  in  those  sections  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  in  which  Mirex  has  been  used  there 
is  no  evidence  which  Indlcatfes  that  wUdlife 
has  been  damaged  by  the  use  of  this  pesti- 
cide; and 

Whereas,  this  Nation  caimot  grow  ade- 
quate food  and  fiber  for  our  Nation's  needs 
without  the  use  of  pesticides;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  various  clubs  and 
other  organizations  have  taken  actions  to 
hinder  the  tise  of  Mlrex  without  an  adequate 
understanding  of  the  serious  nature  of  the 
fire  ant  problem  in  the  State  of  Georgia;  and 
Whereas,  the  State  of  Georgia  can  eradi- 
cate fire  ants  from  the  SUte  If  the  State  U 
aUowed  to  pursue  its  Mlrex  spraying  program 
without  mterruptlon. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  members  of  this 
body  hereby  caU  upon  the  United  States  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  other 
mterested  clubs,  groups  and  organizations 
to  cease  their  opposition  to  the  use  of  Mlrex 
In  the  eradication  of  fire  ants  In  Georgia 
without  adequate  evidence  that  man  or 
wildlife  Is  harmed  by  such  use. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  transmit  appropriate 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  United  States 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  to 
other  Interested  clubs,  groups  and  orga- 
nizations concerned. 
Read  and  Adopted,  Febniary  26,  1974. 

OucKW  W.  Ellasd,  Clerk. 


RESPONSE  TO  SOVIET  ENERGY 
STATEMENT 

Mr.  SCHWKIKER.  BCr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  to  my  col- 
leagues to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  now  Issued  Its  first  threat  to  the 
United  States  directly  linked  to  Siberian 
gas. 

Fy>rtunately,  the  threat  comes  before 
billions  of  dollars  of  cut-rate  Ezlmbank 
loans  and  other  American  ci4>ltal  have 
been  invested  In  the  Siberian  energy 
projects.  Ibdeed.  the  ttireat  comes  even 
before  the  Siberian  da  and  gas  fields  are 
in  produetion,  but  It  Is  neverthriess  a 
(dear  threat,  and  a  threat  irtilch  should 
td  us  a  gteat  deal  about  the  dangers  of 
Investing  massive  amounts  of  American 
coital  in  Siberian  energy  developing 
in  the  hope  of  securing  along-run  energy 
source.  .    _ 

As  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times. 
Dfeherman  M.  Gvishlani.  deputy  dudr- 
man  of  the  Soviet  State  Committee  for 


Science  and  Technology,  indicated  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  not  sell  its  Si- 
berian natural  gas  to  the  United  States 
unless  the  United  States  puts  up  the  $6 
billion  required  for  the  project.  Respond- 
ing to  congressional  criticism  of  U.S.  Ez- 
lmbank Investment  in  the  Siberian  en- 
ergy deal,  Mr.  Gvishiani  reportedly  said 
the  project  is  "not  so  vividly  interesting 
for  us,"  and  left  the  clear  Implication 
tliat  Siberian  gas  might  never  be  turned 
on  for  the  United  States  if  this  congres- 
sional criticism  continues. 

There  is  the  pattern.  Mr.  President. 
Today,  the  Soviet  Union  tells  us  that  if 
we  do  not  make  a  taxpayer  subsidized 
investment  of  $6  billion  in  Siberian  gas 
we  are  not  going  to  get  any  of  ttiat  gas. 
If  we  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  make 
this  investment,  despite  this  threat,  I 
predict  that  next  year  or  the  year  after 
or  the  year  after  that,  we  are  going  to 
hear  from  the  Soviet  Union  again,  and 
there  is  going  to  be  some  new  condition 
put  on  our  receipt  of  Siberian  gas.  I 
hope  we  have  learned  something  from 
the  Arab  oil  embargo,  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  urged  continua- 
tion of  the  eml»rgo  even  adter  the  Arabs 
were  ready  to  drop  it.  There  may  be 
transactions  with  the  Soviet  Union 
which  are  in  our  national  Interest.  But 
I  am  convinced  U.S.  Government-sub- 
sidized investment  in  Siberian  energy 
development  is  not  in  our  national  In- 
terest, and  I  am  going  to  continue  my 
efforts  to  prohibit  such  investments. 

I  am  pleased  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ccmnectlcut  (Mr.  Ribicoit) 
has  now  Joined  in  cosponsorlng  the 
Soviet  Energy  Investment  Prohibition 
Act,  S.  3229,  which  I  Introduced  last 
Friday,  and  my  colleague  and  good 
friend  in  the  other  body.  Congressman 
John  Dsnt,  has  now  Introduced  a  simi- 
lar measure  in  the  House. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  the  Soviet 
message  to  the  U.S.  Congress  is  that 
if  we  do  not  stop  criticizing  the  Siberian 
gas  deal,  they  are  going  to  take  their  gas 
and  go  home.  I  h<ve  our  bcmkers  at  the 
BhHmhank  got  thls  message,  because  this 
is  one  UJS.  Soutor  who  is  going  to  con- 
tinue criticizing  this  energy  deal  against 
our  national  Interest,  and  I  hope  the 
Exlmbank  will  respond  by  Insuring  that 
U.S.  energy  Investment  capital  also  stays 
home,  here  in  the   United  States. 


PROTECTING  OLDER  AMERICANS 
AGAINST  OVERPAYMENT  OF  IN- 
COME TAXES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
years  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging 
has  been  de^ly  concerned  about  income 
tax  overpaymmts  by  the  elderly. 

Hearings  conducted  by  the  committee 
have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  large 
numbers  pay  more  taxes  than  the  law 
requires. 

Pertiaps  the  most  important  reason  is 
that  elderly  taxpayers  are  all  too  oftai 
unaware  of  helpful  and  legitimate  deduc- 
tions, credits,  and  exempfclons. 

In  addition,  the  tax  return  is  like  a 
Jigsaw  puzzle  for  many.  And  the  end  re- 
sult is  that  the  preparation  tif  form  1040 
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Is  a  vigbX  nuurlsh  experience — especially 
f  or  ttie  untmined  or  unsuspecting. 

MoreoTer.  upon  becoming  65  the  aged 
taxpayer  Is  fmniently  confronted  wltti  a 
new  set  of  tax  rules,  usually  far  morfs 
complicated  than  during  his  worktog 
years.  For  example,  he  may  have  to  copi- 
pute  the  taxable  gain  on  the  sale  of  his 
personal  residence.  He  may  have  to  de- 
termine the  taxable  portion  of  his  pen- 
sion. Or,  he  may  iMve  to  figure  out  his 
retirement  Income  credit. 
To  help  protect  older  Americans  from 
overpaying  their  Income  taxes,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  has  taken  a  number  of 
steps.  First,  we  have  published  a  check- 
list of  Itemized  deductions  and  other  Im- 
portant tax  relief  measures  for  older 
Americans.  This  checklist — ^I  want  to 
emphasize — can  also  be  helpful  for 
yoxmger  taxpayers,  since  most  of  the  de- 
ductions In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
apply  with  eqtial  force  to  the  young  tu 
weQ  as  the  old. 

Second.  I  have  Introduced  an  older 
Americans  tax  counsding  assistsuice  t^^^ 
which  ia  designed  to  make  tax  coimsel- 
Ing  proenuna  more  readily  available  for 
the  eldetly.  TUs  bill  has  already  at- 
tracted strong  bipartisan  support,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  soon 
have  an  opportunity  to  act  on  this  legis- 
lation. 

My  proposal.  I  am  pleased  to  say,  is 
also  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  Sylvia 
Porter,  the  nationally  known  columnist 
who  writes  on  personal  flnazu;es  and 
other  Issues.  In  a  recent  article,- she  de- 
scribes in  a  very  thoughtful  and  com- 
pelling manner  the  reasons  that  this 
legislation  should  be  enacted  promptly. 

Mr.  President  Z  commend  Sylvia  Por- 
ter's article— .entitled  "S3dcrly  Overpay 
Taxes"— to  my'  colleagues,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  bi|  printed  in 
the  Rxcoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

JKUKBLiT  OVBU>AT  TaXMB 

(By  SyiTte  Porter) 
Am  many  aa  hmlf  of  t3i»  MMr^eS  taxpayen 
In  the  Unltad  States  ars  probably  orerpaylng 
tbelr  Inoome  taxes.  Tliat  would  Include  at 
least  4.6  mlUloo— axul  the  odds  an  ttiat 
amoDg  these  taxpayers  Is  n^T^Tne  clooe  to 
you. 

The  moBt  troubled  of  these  taxpayers  Is 
the  elderly  wldvip-who  typieaUy  has  a  low 
or  moderate  Income  and  rery  uttls  expe- 
rience in  WytngtMefTSt  her.  the  tax  law 
is  a  maw  oriMfllegab  and  the  tax  form's  pit- 
falls are  terrible. 

In  far  too  many  cases,  these  ladlvutuals  are 
unaware  of  Ugttlmatk  dMijetlonk,  credits 
and  exemptions  which  on  save  ttiem  pie- 
elooB  dollars. 

In^hsr  easss.  ttisy  s«e  nttatty  baflsd 
or  ftom  1080  with  Its  anmmpsaytag  sehbd- 
utos.  supptansntary  stalsfDsntvMid  raqulrad 
dsductlons.  In  stUl  oUisn,  ^|wy  «re  just 
orerwhelmed  by  the  task,  dont  know  wbera 
to  turn  for  help  sod.  IDsr^we  needlssaly 
overpay  their  tsacss.  '       ' 

Wtaafk  0Mre,  the  rtderty  oftan  tend  to 

lean  over  haekwacd  to  be  sure  they  meet 

•^  *^  «*?««■<«»»■  "nd  year  after  y«ar. 

fo  OB  shnwlrtsrliif  %  dlsproporttonate  share 

of  the  4ac  burdsn. 

It  long  hes  been  aeknowtodaad  that  no 
tKnxp  In  America  has  bsen  more  responsive 
to  ctUasnship  duttss  than  persons  past  60. 


To  help  meet  this  problem.  Sen.  Frank 
Church,  D-Idaho,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging,  has  Just  published  a 
"Checklist  of  Itemized  Deductions"  In  large 
type  to  provide  guidance  on  what  form  the 
elderly  taxpayer  should  chooee  and  what  de- 
ductions are  av{41able  but  not  well-known 
to  them. 

The  checklist  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
8S  cents  to  the  SuperlntendNit  at  Documents, 
XT .8.  Government  Printing  Office.  Washington, 
D.C..  20402  (Stock  niunber  8370-03238).  At 
the  very  least,  this  Inexpensive  document 
should  be  made  available  sA  all  places  where 
the  elderly  congregate. 

In  addition.  Church — with  44  eoeponsors, 
Including  both  the  majority  and  'mlnortty 
leaders  of  the  Senate — has  Introduced  the 
Older  Americans  Tax  Couasellng  Assistance 
Act,  to  expand  and  Improve  the  extraor- 
dinarily successful  Tax-Aide  for  the  elderly 
program,  administered  by  the  Institute  of 
Lifetime  Learning  of  the  Katlonal  Retired 
Teachers  Assn. -American  Assn.  of  Retired 
Persons. 

Companion  legislation  in  the  House  also 
has  strong  bipartisan  support. 

Last  year,  the  IRS  trained  2,500  elderly 
counselors  as  part  of  the  volunteer  Income 
tax  assistance  program  (VITA) .  This  bin 
would  broaden  the  training  and  technical 
assistance  among  the  volunteer  consultants — 
most  of  whom  would  be  elderly  persons  them- 
selves and  who,  as  Chtu-cb  says,  "not  only 
have  ability  but  time,  the  desire  to  use  their 
time  m  good  causes,  and  who  are  able  to 
obtain  the  confidence  of  other  older  people." 

The  bill  would  permit  the  volunteers  to 
be  reimbursed  for  out-of-pocket  expenses 
Incurred  in  training  or  providing  assistance 
under  the  VITA  program. 

Also,  and  most  important,  the  bill  wovild 
authorize  the  IRS  to  conduct  a  retirement 
Income  alert  to  help  assure  that  all  persons 
eligible  for  this  provision  take  advantage 
of  this  tax  relief  measure — a  particularly 
compelling  need. 

Leading  organlratlons  In  the  field  of  aging 
have  estimated  that  perhaps  half  of  all  el- 
derly persons  eligible  to  uie  the  retirement 
Income  credit  to  save  money  do  not  claim  It 
on  their  tax  return.  This  la  a  dreadful  com- 
mentary on  our  tax  laws  and  on  the  way  we 
allow  our  elderly  to  be  vlcttonl7«d. 

With  the  sponsfH^hlp  that  this  legislation 
has  attracted  In  both  Hoyses,  It  seems  in- 
conceivable that  It  won't  become  law— and 
the  sooner  the  better. 

Meanwhile,  the.  more  circulation  that 
checklist  gets,  also  the  better.  And  the  more 
the  IBS  steps  up  Its  efforts  to  bring  the  Tax- 
Aide  for  the  elderly  program  to  the  atten- 
tion of  elderly  taxpayers  everywhere,  the 
better.  A'  genuine  national  conmattment-  to 
this  should  be  the  mlnliAum  as  April  16 
z>ears. 


BinTER  CHILD  HBALTH  CARE 
THROUGH  PEDIATRIC  1TOR8E 
PRACTITIONERS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  4, 1  Introduced  the  Child  and  Ma- 
ternal Health  Care  Ex^nslon  Act.  S. 
3106,  a  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  improvements  in  the 
program  relating  to  diagnosis,  screening, 
and  referral  of  child  he^th  and  maternal 
condltioas,  established  .ba  title  V  of  such 
act. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  nationwide  program. 
The^  has  been  a  sid>st^tial  decrease 
over  the  past  decade  iu  the  number,  of 
primary  child,  health  cate  providers,  at 
the  same  time  that  our  ohlld  population 
has  increased  by  6  percent.  Moreover. 


these  pediatricians  and  general  practi- 
tioners are  concentrated  In  metropolitan 
areas,  leaving  a  great  number  of  counties 
across  America  with  only  a  few  docton, 
while  scores  of  rural  countiies  do  not  have 
a  single  resident  phyfilcl^. 

According  to  statistics  published  by  the 
American  Medical  ^^socifitlon,  there  are 
currently  133  counties,  having  a  total 
population  of  nearly  one-half  million 
persons,  which  do  not  have  a  single  active 
physiclaxi.  More  than  1,600  counties,  with 
a  total  population  of  at  least  23  million 
persons,  do  not  have  an  active,  resident 
pediatrician.  These  conditions  capri- 
ciously deny  children  of  all  races,  rich 
and  poor  alike,  a  basic  equality  of  access 
to  the  elementary  healtti  care  services 
available  to  children  foftunate  enough 
to  reside  elsewhere.  i 

As  I  outlined  in  my  earlier  statement, 
one  step  in  alleviating  the  shortage  and 
maldistribution  of  primary  chUd  health 
care  providers  is  to  expand  opjportunitles 
for  education  and  service  as  pediatric 
nurse  practitioners.  The  efifectlve  utilisa- 
tion of  pediatric  nurse  pjfactitionejcs  is 
stressed  in  a  recent  a^ji^  published  "in 
the  WasTiington  Post  ofrHarch  24,  1974. 
This  article,  by  Daniel  Zwerdling.  and 
entitled  "Is  There  a  Nu|se  Practitioner 
in  the  House?",  notes  that  pediatric  nurse 
practitioners,  in  several  ctoics  across  the 
United  States,  have  assumed  child  health 
care  responsibilities  f omjerly  performed 
by  pediiatricians.  These  pediatfic  nurse 
practitioners  diagnose  and  treat  upper 
respiratory  ailments  and  diagnose  any 
other  illness  the  child  may  have  and  then. 
If  necessary,  refer  the  child  to  &  pediatri- 
cian for  further  treatment.  Some  doctors, 
in  fact,  believe  that  a  pediatric  nurse 
practitioner  will  devote  more  eCfort  than 
a  physician  to  routine  cases  and  provide 
better  care.  Tl^  article  concludes  by 
stressing  that  the  lise  of  iiediatric  nurse 
practitioners  does  "suggest  a  strategy 
which  could  help  the  medical  industry 
go  a  long  way  toward  imp^jving  the  qual- 
ity of  health  care  and  making  it  more 
efficient  and  more  personld." 

Although  most  pediatricians  are  willing 
to  employ  pediatric  nurst  practitioners 
a  recent  survey  by  the  Aitnerlcan  Acad- 
emy of  Pediatrics  rev^alMLthat  the  znajor 
obstacle  to  the  gireater,  use  of  allied 
health  workers  hi  pediatric  practice  was 
the  lack  otf  such  trained  workers.  To  place 
more  emphasis  upon  the  •bvious  need  to 
educate  more  pediatric  nUrse  practition- 
ers, section  4  of  my  bill  wcAild  amend  title 
V,  section  511,  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary,  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants 
to  institutions  of  hii^er'  learning  spe- 
cifically ior  the  training  of  these  special- 
ized aUied  health  workeH. 

In  addition,  my  bBH  encourages  the 
expanded  -use  of  pediatric  nurse  prac- 
titioners by  adding  a  ne,w!part  B  to  title 
V  of,  \^  Boc^  Se9v«r ito'A#t,  under  which 
the  Seoretfu?  would  mUce  grants  to 
States  whidr  submit  iMK>8oved  plaais  for 
the  estaUlshment  and '(qteratfon  of  mo- 
bile health  care  faculties  to  dlBgnose 
child  ar^d  maternal  lieilth  probleatns. 
Undej:  t;hJLs  section  funds  .would  be  pro- 
vided so  that  each  mobile  health  care 
unit  could  employ  at  least  one  pediatric 
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nurse  practltlDner  In  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  chUd  health  care  problema. 
A  further  provision  In  S.  3106  would 
Include  medical  care  provided  by  a  pedi- 
atric nurse  practitioner  as  medkal  as- 
sistance quaWylng  for  reimbursement 
under  title  "gry  of  the  Social  Security 

Act 

Mr  President,  this  article  describes  the 
exact  type  of  care  pediatric  nurse  prac- 
titioners are  currently  providing  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  our  Nation  and  whlchmy 
bill  would  establish  on  a  nationwide 
basis  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  to  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
Washington  Post  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcorb. 

as  follows:  

Is    Thkee    a    NtmsK    PRAcrrnoNrB    n*    th» 

House? 

(By  Daniel  Zwerdling) 

CAMBRnxa,  MASS.— The  examining  and 
valtlng  rooms  In  the  Putnam  Avenue  pedi- 
atric clinic  have  been  bvisy  aU  day.  The  pa- 
tients include  an  l8-month-old  baby  getting 
a  routtoe  physical,  three  chUdren  with  strep 
and  three  others  with  runny  colds  and  sore 

But  no  doctors  hold  office  hours  in  this 
clinic  In^the  Martin  Luther  EUng  Jr.  grade 
school.  For  these  patients,  and  indeed  for 
one-third  of  aU  chUdren  In  Cambridge,  a 
visit  to  the  family  "doct<»"  uauaUy  means 
a  visit  to  the  neighborhood  nurse— a 
specially  trained  pediatric  "nurse  practi- 
tioner." 

The  Cambridge  program  Is  part  of  a  grow- 
ing trend  In  American  medicine:  relying  on 
non-physlclans  lUte  nurse  practitioners  to 
provide  primary  health  care— physical  check- 
ups basic  tests,  inoculations,  in  some  oases 
treatment  with  prescription  drugs— and  thus 
freeing  scarce  physicians  to  concentrate  on 
patients  wMh  serioxis  Ulnesses. 

The  practice  stems  from  the  assumption 
that  a  major  share  of  many  physicians' 
traditional  work,  once  considered  sacrosanct, 
doesn't  require  all  those  years  of  medical 
school  and  mtemshlp.  One  time-motion 
study  published  in  the  New  England  Journal 
of  Medicine,  for  example,  discovered  that 
pediatricians  typloaUy  devote  half  their  time 
to  examining  essentially  healthy  chUdren: 
weighing  and  measuring,  evaluating  physical 
and  mental  growth,  givmg  routUie  checkups 
and  treatmg  common  ailments.  A  fifth  of  the 
pediatrician's  time  with  sick  patients,  the 
study  also  found,  U  consumed  by  minor  up- 
per respiratory  infections  like  bronchitis  and 
strep,  which  call  for  standard  treatments. 

"Tou  dont  have  to  go  through  four  years 
of  college  and  four  years  of  medical  school 
and  three  years  of  internship  and  residency 
to  do  that."  says  a  pediatrician  at  Cambridge 
Hospital.  "Any  Intelligent  person  with  a  high 
school  education  and  some  special  training 
could  do  Just  as  well."  In  fact,  some  doctors 
feel  a  nurse  practitioner  wUl  devote  more 
effort  than  a  physician  to  routine  cases  and 
provide  better  care.  "When  we  have  to  do  aU 
this  routine  work  ourselves,"  the  Cambridge 
pediatrician  says,  "we  get  sleepy  with  the 
patients  and  miss  things  Just  because  we  get 
so  bored  seeing  so  many  of  them." 
cowrmusp  bksistamcs 
Such  sentiments,  combined  with  the  gen- 
eral drive  to  improve  health  care  and  fight 
crippling  medical  costs,  are  contributing  to 
the  rise  of  the  non-physician  healer. 

NUrse  prmctlttoners  function  virtoaUy  as 
famUy  doctors  In  rural  Indian  commtanltles 
In  New  Mexico,  in  the  smaU  loggtog  town  of 
Darrlngton.  Wash. — ^where  the  eloaett  phyvl- 
cian  is  30  miles  away — and  among  the  K.00O 
mostly  impoverished  pe<q>le  UvUig  M»  the 
hollows  of  Leslie  County,  Ky.  They  are  sIbo 
helping  to  improve  health  care  systems  In  a 


number  of  \u-ban  areas.  In  Denver,  whw*  the 
University  of  CohHrado  founded  the  nation's 
first  pediatric  nurse  practitioner  program 
seven  years  ago,  practitioners  serve  In  13 
health  stations,  mostly  in  low-Income  hous- 
ing. In  SeatUe.  nurse  practloners  are  giving 
primary  medical  care  to  elderly  residents  of 
low-income  apartment  complexes  and  to  the 
poor  in  the  Inner  city. 

In  a  number  of  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations, or  HMOs,  such  as  Boston's  Harvard 
Commvmlty  Health  Plan  and  another  In 
VTashlngton's  Qeorge  Washington  University 
TTiAfUfAi  center,  nmne  practltionws  team  up 
with  physicians  and  share  much  of  their 
routine  caseload.  And  In  one  of  the  most 
notable  devel(H>nients  in  HMOs,  the  Wash- 
ington area's  Group  Health  Association  de- 
signed a  new  suburban  clinic  in  RockviUe, 
Md..  around  the  nurse  practitioner  concept. 
General  nurse  practitioners  there  examine 
every  patient  first  and  provide  most  of  the 
primary  medical  care.  They  call  a  pediatri- 
cian, gynecologist  or  internist  near  the  end 
of  each  medical  exam  for  consultation  and 
^eclalty  work. 

The  health  care  Industry's  response  so  far 
to  the  concept  of  relying  more  on  non- 
physlclans  has  been  mixed.  Many  have  been 
lending  support,  if  only  gradually.  A  special 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Department 
task  force  recommended  In  November,  1971. 
that  niirse  practitioners  move  into  primary 
health  care,  and  HEW  has  been  funding 
nurse  practitioner  training  programs  at  a 
number  of  universities.  The  American  Medi- 
cal Association  has  even  co^onsored  several 
conferences  with  the  American  Nurses'  Asso- 
ciation to  promote  the  idea  of  the  "health 
care  team"  of  physicians,  ntirse  practitioners 
and  other  health  aides. 

But  resistance  remains  strong,  and  it  wlU 
likely  take  many  years  before  nurse  practi- 
tioners and  other  non-physlclans  are  allowed 
to  assume  any  significant  share  of  primary 
health  care  in  America. 

Dr.  Sanford  A.  Marcus,  president  of  the 
fledgling  and  conservative  Union  of  American 
Physicians,  wrote  recently  in  American  Medi- 
cal News:  "It  Is  time  to  serve  notice  that  the 
'health  care  team'  consists  only  of  the  physi- 
cian and  his  patient.  While  others  may  serve 
as  water  boy  or  p«rform  other  Bupp>ort  func- 
tions. It  is  high  time  that  we  disabuse  them 
of  the  notion  that  they  have  any  more  than 
an  advisory  capacity  in  the  determination  of 
what  our  patients  need." 


PEKSCBIKINO  DBTTGS 


•The  Cambridge  pediatric  program,  how- 
ever, makes  clear  that  nurse  practltlonen 
can  be  anything  but  "water  boys."  Although 
three  backup  pediatricians  examine  children 
with  serlovis  or  complicated  illnesees  and 
consult  with  patients  periodlcaUy.  the  13 
nurse  practitioners  at  the  seven  clinics  in 
this  six-year-old  program  provide  virtually 
all  primary  mwllcal  care.  "The  niurses,"  says 
Dr.  niUip  Porter,  dlreot(»  of  the  program, 
"give  the  children  everything  you'd  get  if  you 
were  going  to  a  private  pediatrician." 

This  is  evident  when  watching  Lil  CheneU. 
one  of  three  practitioners  at  a  Cambridge 
clinic,  taking  care  of  a  Uttle  boy  whom  she's 
tentatively  diagnosed  as  having  a  strep  tn= 
fectlon.  "He's  been  sick  for  four  days  now 
and  the  lab  results  won't  come  back  for 
three,"  she  says,  "and  I  don't  want  to  wait 
to  treat."  So.  in  one  of  the  most  significant 
develc^mants  in  the  Cambridge  clinics  and 
others,  Mrs.  CheneU  decides  to  treat  the  chUd 
on  her  own — there's  no  doctor  at  the  clinic — 
with  a  prescription  dose  of  penicillin. 

The  nurses'  power  to  diagnose  and  treat 
patients  on  their  own.  using  prescription 
blanks  signed  in  advance  by  a  physician, 
suggests  bow  much  some  doctors  are  dele- 
gating once  sacred  physicians*  work.  Every 
cUnlc  that  leUes  on  nurse  practitioners  dele- 
gates power  differently;  in  the  Denver  health 
stations  and  at  Waahtngton*!  Group  Health 
Association,  for  example,  the  nurses  mxist 


refer  every  sick  patient  to  a  doctor.  This 
time,  nurse  practitioner  CheneU  has  to  check 
with  a  doctor  by  phone  before  giving  the  boy 
penlcUlln,  Ijecause  without  the  lab  results 
she  can't  diagnose  a  strep  for  sure.  But  for 
the  majority  of  sick  children  at  the  C^- 
brldge  clinics,  the  diagnosis  and  prescribed 
treatment  seldom  go  laeyond  the  nurse  prac- 
titioner's door. 

"nsLicATK"  Airo  "tottcht" 
Some  doctors  have  been  letting  nurses  dis- 
pense pre-signed  prescriptions  for  years, 
though  patients  have  not  been  aware  of  this, 
and  Washmgton  State  has  a  new  law  per- 
mitting nurses  to  prescribe  certain  drugs  on 
their  own.  But  today's  open  independence 
among  many  nurse  practitioners  Is  stUl  quite 
new— and,  doctors  hasten  to  add,  "deUcate" 
and  "touchy."  Dr.  Porter  stresses  that  Cam- 
bridge practitioners  may  treat  only  minor 
upper  respiratory  infections  and  skin  prob- 
lems with  prescription  drugs,  and  then  only 
according  to  a  rigidly  defined  protocol. 

When  doctors  sign  their  names  to  pre- 
scription bUnks  and  hand  them  to  the 
practitioner,  they  clearly  are  putting  their 
medical  careers  on  the  line,  "rm  wUUng  to 
do  that,"  says  Dr.  Rtidolph  Lelbel,  assistant 
director  of  pediatrics  at  Cambridge  HospltaL 
"I  know  they'U  do  a  good  Job.  These  nurses 
are  absolutely  as  good  as  any  pediatrician  m 
terms  of  diagnosing  respiratory  tract  and 
skin  disorders;  as  good  as  any  pediatrician  in 
plcktag  up  orthopedic  disorders.  Some  of 
the  nurses  in  my  cUnlc  have  picked  up  ab- 
normalities that  I'm  sure  I  could  no*  »»»^ 
picked  up.  simply  because  I  was  so  bwed 
seeing  so  many  of  than  (paOentsl.  One 
nurse  picked  up  such  a  small  devlation---so 
minor  that  even  the  orthopedic  specialist  had 
to  look  twice— and  of  course  the  nurse  was 
right:  The  kid  had  earty  sooUobIb,  curvature 

of  the  back."  

Nurse  practitioners  usruOly  can  t  diagnose 
complicated  disorders,  of  course,  but,  as 
Lelbel  says,  "They  arent  paid  and  tr^ed  to 
tell  us  tohat  Is  wrong:  they're  trained  ana 
paid  to  teU  us  that  aomething  is  wrong. 
That's  when  the  physicians  take  over,  and 
that's  why  the  nurse  practitioner  system  is 
helping    make    health    care    deUvery    more 

efficient. 

A  VRBWD,  A  cotmsTLOa 

The  Cambridge  system  certainly  wunt 
so  efficient  when  Dr.  Porter  became  chief 
of  pediatrics  at  Cambridge  Hospital  in  IBCS. 
He  discovered,  for  example,  that  low-Income 
famUles  were  bringing  kids  with  bad  colds 
and  sore  throats  to  the  emergency  room  be- 
cause they  bad  no  place  else  to  go,  a  familiar 
pltal  up  to  35  per  cent  of  emergency  room 
(At  Washington's  George  Washington  Hos- 
pital, up  to  35  per  cent  of  emeregency  room 
patients    reportedly    come    for    mln«    aU- 

ments.)  .         . 

Cambridge  families  dldnt  lack  adequate 
pedUtric  care  because  the  city  couldn't  af- 
tord  It  "There  was  plenUy  at  funding  for 
health  care  tn  the  pubUc  sector,"  Dr.  Porter 
says,  "but  it  was  poorly  allocated." 

So  the  city  centraUsed  all  chUd  care  pro- 
erams  under  Dr.  Pwrter's  department,  and 
Porter  blueprinted  health  care  suites  into 
three  schools  under  construction  in  low-In- 
come neighborhoods,  dusted  off  an  old 
nurse's  suite  gone  to  storage  in  a  fourth, 
and  rented  a  neighborhood  apartment.  But 
his  most  Important  decision  was  to  l>ase  the 
clinics  on  nurse  practitioners,  not  doctors. 

The  city,  it  was  clear,  would  never  come 
up  with  funds  to  pay  the  going  doctors 
rates,  and  It  would  never  find  good  docton 
willing  to  work  fuUtime  for  lees.  But  beyond 
economic  eonstrtctiwis.  Dr.  Porter  insists, 
nurse  practitioners  weren't  a  second-rat* 
otnnpromiae. 

"So  much  of  the  quaU^  of  pediatric  care 
depends  on  the  reUttonsUp  between  the 
patient  and  p»rente  and  physician."  he  say*. 
"We  needed  a  familiar  face  who  knew  the  so- 
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cUl  and  economic  climate  of  the  family,  who 
had  a  strong  relatlonah^  with  the  mother 
and  (atbar— eomeone  who  could  visit  the 
home,  be  a  friend,  a  counaelor,  a  supporter 
of  the  mother." 

This  crucial  component  of  medicine  Is 
often  neglected  In  modem  health  care.  As 
Barbara  Bates  of  the  University  of  Rochester 
Medical  School  reports,  studies  have  shown 
that  physicians  are  ucually  more  comfortable 
providing  dlagnoaee  and  drugs  than  trust 
and  imderstandlng.  But  trust  and  under- 
standing are  much  of  what  the  traditional 
nurse's  role  has  been  about. 

"THX    OLD    PAKXLT    OOCTOS" 

"We  function  like  the  old  family  doctor 
Who  knew  the  whole  family  and  its  prob- 
lems." says  Peggy  Bames,  a  nurse  practitioner 
at  Cambridge's  Putman  Avenue  clinic.  The 
nurses  say  they  visit  the  home  of  virtually 
every  newborn  baby  of  Cambridge  residents 
and  make  home  vlslta  when  serious  problems 
arise.  They  get  to  know  parents  and  brothers 
and  slaters  as  they  grow  through  the  school 
system  and  learn  from  teachers  about  prob- 
lems children  may  be  having  In  school. 

"The  parents  know  ua,  they'll  talk  to  us. 
bring  out  problems  that  perh^M  they'd  be 
reluctant  to  dlaetias  with  a  doctor."  says  Mrs. 
Bames.  "Ton  know  that  old  mystique  of 
'Oh,  the  doctor  la  so  busy  I  dont  want  to 
bother  him  with  this  Uttle  thing'?  They're 
not  afraid  with  ua.  They  feel  we  have  time 
to  talk." 

Cambridge  nurses  sometimes  encourage  a 
woman  to  vent  her  feelings  about  her  hus- 
band, help  another  sort  out  ambivalent  feel- 
ings about  abortion,  visit  the  homes  and 
support  parenta  whose  babies  aucctunbed  to 
sudden  infant  death. 

"We  have  five  families  who  come  to  this 
clinic  who  we're  really  close  to,"  says  nurse 
practitioner  Nancy  Compton,"  and  we  help 
them  cope.  One  woman's  mother  is  dying  of 
cancer.  She  comes  in  and  we  talk  about  it, 
how  she  feels,  her  thoughts.  Nothing  dra- 
matic like  you  see  on  TV.  It's  Just  support." 

Today,  six  years  since  the  first  clinic 
opened,  the  Cambridge  system  handles  at 
least  25.000  patient  visits  a  year.  More  than 
6M0  children — mostly  from  low-lnoome 
families  but  others  from  graduate  students' 
and  professors'  families,  too— uae  the  nurse 
pracUonera  as  they  would  a  family  doctor. 
The  city  pays  the  13  nurae  practitioners,  RNs 
who  are  graduated  ftom  a  special  four-month 
course  at  Northeastern  University,  out  of 
the  same  budget  with  which  It  paid  12  old- 
style  school  nuraes  who  retired.  It's  a  model 
of  comprehensive  health  care  provided  free 
to  the  public,  at  no  extra  cost  to  the  city. 

Clinics  in  Boston,  or  Cambridge,  or  Wash- 
ington, or  Denver  or  Seattle  havent  found  a 
panacea  for  health  care  delivery  problems. 
But  they  do  suggest  a  strategy  which  could 
help  the  medical  industry  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward Improving  the  quality  of  health  care 
and  making  It  more  efficient  and  more 
personal. 

"There's  no  resson  in  the  world."  Dr.  Porter 
says,  "why  every  city  In  the  country  couldn't 
do  what  we're  doing  here." 


FRANCE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  His  Excellency,  the 
Ambassador  ot  France.  Jacques  Kosci- 
usko-Morizet,  concerning  rumors  circu- 
lating around  "distorting  France's 
Image." 

Enclosed  with  the  letter  was  a  c<vy  of 
the  letter  of  the  Ambassador  sent  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Washington  Post.  I  would 
like  to  bring  both  letters  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  coneagues.  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Racou). 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ambassador  de  Fsancx, 

Atrx  Etats-Unis, 
Washington,  March  26,  1974. 
Hon.  Vanck  Hartkx 

Obak  Mr.  Senator:  I  am  sending  you  here- 
with the  text  of  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to 
the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post  and  which 
was  published  in  the  editorial  section  of  this 
morning's  issue. 

Totally  unfounded  rumors  have  been 
spread  in  the  press  and  on  radio  and  televi- 
sion, seriously  distorting  france's  Image  and 
tending  to  undermine  ovir  longstanding 
friendship. 

Some  of  these  rumors  unfortunately  orig- 
inated in  official  circles.  I  have  made  a  for- 
mal protest  about  this  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

We  have  important  problems  to  resolve. 
You  will  surely  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
high  time  to  broach  them  in  the  spirit  of 
frankness,  honesty  and  goodwill  which,  de- 
spite passing  disagreements,  befits  the  rela- 
tionship between  old  friends  and  allies. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jacqttes  Kosciubko-Morizet. 


Ambassade  de  Prance, 
Service  de  Prxsse  r  o'Ivtormation. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
PoRMAi,  Protest  bt  the  nxNCH  Ambassador 

rSANCE  HAS  NEVER  ADVISED  ARAB  COUNTRIES  NOT 
TO   Lirr  THX   OIL  EMBARGO 

Text  of  a  letter  addressed  by  H.  E.  Jacques 
Kosciusko-Morizet  to  the  Washington  Post 
March  34,  1974. 

Dear  Sir  :  It  was  with  surprise  and,  indeed. 
Indignation  that  I  read  the  caption  under 
Mr.  Jobert's  photo  published  in  the  Issue  of 
Saturday.  March  23,  of  the  Washington  Post. 
Moreover,  the  article  entitled  "Mr  Nixon's 
Challenge  to  Europe"  queetlons  the  French 
policy  In  terms  which  are  regrettable,  and  It 
contains  appraisals  which  call  for  an  answer. 

Actually,  some  of  the  accusations  are  so 
outlandish  that  they  would  be  laughable  If 
it  were  not  such  a  serious  matter  for  all  of 
us. 

(1)  The  French  Foreign  Minister  never  ad- 
vised the  Syrian  government,  or  any  other 
Arab  country,  "Don't  lift  the  oil  boycott." 
This  is  pvu*  fabrication  and  at  the  very  limits 
of  slander.  If  you  discover  any  statement  or 
declaration  by  the  French  government  im- 
plying a  hoetUe  policy  on  the  part  of  France 
vis-a-vis  the  United  States  in  the  Middle 
East,  please  let  me  know. 

Furthermore,  why  would  Mr.  Jobert  have 
advised  precisely  Syria  about  lUting  the  oU 
embargo?  Syria  is  one  of  the  few  countries 
in  the  Middle  East  that  has  no  oU. 

We  were  never  in  favor  of  any  embargo, 
for  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  France  or  any- 
one else,  It  makes  the  prlc«8  of  crude  oil  rise 
by  creating  a  shortage  on  the  international 
market,  and  we  are  far  more  affected  by  the 
Increase  in  prices  than  the  United  States. 
Remember  that  France  Is  dependent  on  Mid- 
dle Bast  oil  for  almost  80%  of  its  needs. 
Mctfeover,  an  embargo  sets  a  very  dangerous 
example  fcr  everybody. 

What  some  people  seem  to  consider  an  In- 
tolerable criticism  of  American  policy  In  the 
Middle  East  is  no  more  than  the  expression 
of  a  French  policy  which  kas  constantly  af- 
firmed its  goal  for  the  past  seven  yeara,  and 
many  In  your  country  hate  now  recognized 
that  this  policy  Is  well  founded. 

(3)  Far  from  being  opposed  in  whatever 
manner  to  the  efforts  currently  being  made  to 
restore  peace  in  the  Mldttle  East,  It  Is  the 
French  government  that  la  recent  years  has 
continually  drawn  the  attention  of  govern- 
ments and  of  world  public  opinion  to  the 
major  threat  to  peace  caused  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  situation  that  has  existed  In  the 


Middle  East  since  the  1967  war.  On  many  oc- 
casions, the  French  government  had  ex- 
pressed Its  preoccupations  to  all  the  govern- 
ments concerned  and  had  teized  the  highest 
mternatlonal  organizations  of  this  problem, 
well  before  it  was  at  the  crux  of  the  Ameri- 
can government's  preoccupations.  It  was  not 
because  of  us  that  the  American  government 
deliberately  kept  France,  and  the  Europe  of 
which  It  Is  a  part,  outside  the  current  at- 
tempts to  reach  a  settlement.  There  is  here  a 
regrettable  "splltlsm"  affecting  the  efforts 
that  could  have  been  made  Jointly  by  all 
those  who  were  directly  Involved  in  the  res- 
toration of  peace. 

(3)  It  U  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  Euro- 
Arab  project  of  cooperation  and  the  confer- 
ence proposed  by  the  Nme  for  next  faU  could 
Jeopardize  the  present  American  efforts.  In 
fact,  European  Influence  la  the  Middle  East 
U  in  the  very  Interest  of  the  Western  world, 
of  the  United  States  and  of  peace  in  general. 
The  cooperation  of  the  Nine — as  a  commu- 
nity— will  be  a  factor  of  balance  and  stability 
In  the  area:  this  is  In  the  Interest  both  of 
the  Arabs  and  of  the  Israelis. 

President  Nixon  himself  said,  "It  is  in  the 
interest  of  Israel  Itself  that  the  United 
Stetes  be  the  friend  of  Ivtiel's  neighbors." 
Why  could  what  is  true  for  the  United 
States  not  be  true    for  the  Europeans? 

(4)  I  believe  in  fact  that  the  present  diffi- 
culties stem  not  from  the  different  ways  of 
evaluating  the  need  to  restore  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  but  quite  obvloiisly  from  the 
United  States  of  the  natiire  of  the  relations 
that  should  exist  between  the: United  States 
and  Europe  while  Europe  Is  being  organized, 
albeit  as  American  diplomacy  had  long 
hoped  it  would  be.  The  pubUc  statements 
made  in  recent  weeks  on  this  subject  of 
capital  Importance,  both  by  Washington  and 
by  the  Nine,  leave  no  doubt  about  this,  and 
as  a  European.  I  cannot  help  deploring  the 
efforts  at  division,  which  are  becoming  ap- 
parent, aimed  at  keeping.  Ha  one  way  or  an- 
other, a  European  determination  from  taking 
shape  that  would  however  be  a  very  impor- 
tant factor  of  stability  in  the  difficulties  of 
International  relations  we  are  experiencing 
today. 

Let  me  tell  you  In  conclusion  that  the 
comparison  between  the  reeent  toughness  of 
the  American  authorities  towards  France  and 
the  bombing  of  Hanoi  Just  before  the  1072 
sunmilt  meeting  Is  not  only  shocking  for  the 
oldest  friend  and  ally  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, but  la  the  expresaUm  of  a  paychologlcal 
escalation  as  regrettable  as  it  is  incom- 
prehensible. 

We  have  important  problems  to  solve.  It 
requires  above  all  fairness,  aelf-restralnt  and 
an  objective  assessment  of  tfaatrue  facts. 
Sincerely, 

Jacques  Koscius^o-MoaizxT, 

French  Ambaaaador  to  tht  United  States. 


CYRUS  EATON  ON  CUBA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  ^Ar.  President,  the 
remarkable  Cyrus  Eaton  has  returned 
from  another  visit  to  Cuba,  bringing  with 
him  another  interesting  series  of  per- 
spectives. SpecificaUy.  he  believes  that 
the  time  has  come  to  end  the  U.S.  boy- 
cott and  to  change  American  policy  to- 
ward Cuba.  He  reports  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  is  prepaired  to  act  "at 
once"  if  we  take  the  first  step. 

Mr.  Eaton's  uncle,  the  late  Charles  A. 
Eaton,  was  one  of  the  five  Americans 
who  took  part  in  the  foimding  of  the 
United  Nations  at  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  of  1945.  Perhaps  this  back- 
ground helps  to  explain  Mr.  Eaton's  ex- 
traordinary devotion  to  peace  in  general 
and  to  the  United  Nations  in  particular. 
He  writes: 
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I  think  the  Cuban  problem,  from  the  be- 
ginning, should  have  been  referred  to  the 
world  body.  Our  Oovermnent  should  make 
more  use  of  the  United  Nations  in  aU  inter- 
national queettons. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  in  which  Mr.  Eaton's  remarks 
appeared  be  printed  In  the  Rbcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Sats  Cabibo  Ib  Bkadt  To  Mcbt:  Otrus  Baton 

CAUiS  ox  UmiTD  STAxaa  To  ^kd  Its  Boy- 
cott or  Cuba 

(By  Cyrus  Eaton) 

Starting  160  yeare  ago,  my  ancestors  in 
Nova  Scotia  were  engaged  in  the  ahlpplng 
Industry  between  Halifax  and  Havana.  Per- 
sonally. I  had  substantial  investmants  in 
Cuba  bisfore  the  revolution,  and  have  been 
going  there  for  mora  than  60  years. 

I  have  juat  returned  from  another  visit  to 
Cuba.  Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro  and  I  have 
met  on  a  number  of  occasions,  and  during 
this  most  recent  trip  to  Havana  I  found  him 
m  excellent  q>irlts.  confident  of  his  own  and 
his  country'a  future  and  conalderably  en- 
couraged by  the  additional  extension  of 
credit  arranged  by  Soviet  Communist  Party 
chief  Leonid  I.  Breshnev  on  Braahnev'a  vWt 
to  Cuba  a  few  daya  prior  to  mine. 

In  addition  to  meeting  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Castro,  I  also  had  important  discus- 
sions with  Dr.  Carlos  Bafael  Bodriguea,  vice 
prime  minister  and  minister  of  (oceign  af- 
fairs, with  President  Osvaldo  Dorttoos  and 
with  Joae  Fernandas,  minister  of  education. 
It^mnn  Csstro,  the  prime  minister's  brother, 
qient  a  day  with  ms  inqiMCting  varioua  agri- 
cultural faculties  in  the  Cul>an  oountryalde 
about  76  mUea  from  Havana.  Xvery  detail  of 
my  visit  was  handled  efficiently  by  compe- 
tent and  weU-trained  individuals — deq|>lte 
my  being  an  American. 

Over  the  years,  the  UB.  government  has 
not  been  syn^athstle  to  the  revolutionary 
government  and  has  beMevad  all  along  that 
it  cotUd  overthrow  Castro  and  bring  Cuba  to 
its  knees  tlmnig^  eoonomle  pressure.  This 
not  only  closed  American  markets  to  Cuba. 
but  also  halted  the  flow  of  American  prod- 
ucu  into  Cuba.  The  embargo  meant,  among 
other  hardships,  the  virtual  oveml^t  cutoff 
of  Cuba's  entire  supply  of  fuel,  including 
coal  and  oU  from  the  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  the  embargo.  Cul>a  has  had 
support  from  the  entire  Communist  world, 
with  a  continuing  supply  of  neoeasary  goods 
and  products.  Cuba's  aUles  have  also  lent  her 
vast  amounts  of  money  at  low  Intereat  ratea. 

Cuba  has  beeu  fortunate  to  develop  a 
worldwide  market  for  all  the  producU  of  hn 
land.  The  world  demand  for  sugar  has  driven 
the  price  from  1^  cents  per  pound  at  the 
time  of  tlie  embwgo  up  to  current  price  of 
about  ao  cents. 

In  my  talks  with  Cuba's  leaden,  I  learned 
some  at  their  plans  for  the  future. 

There  Is  an  immediate  program  to  expand 
and  develop  Ita  alactrlc  power  generating 
fadUtlea  by  .60%.  They  want  to  Increase 
their  nickel  produetkm  and  bring  about  the 
mechanisation  of  augar-cane  harvesting  to 
expand  their  sugar  refining  industry,  to  in- 
creaae  thatar  poart  facUitlea  and  to  reconstruct 
and  modernize  their  railroads  (Seventy  die- 
<el  locomotives  have  Just  been  purchased 
from  the  Soviet  Unkm.) 

Plans  are  also  under  way  to  conatruct  more 
roads  and  improve  telephone  and  radio  com- 
munications. Educational  fadUtiea  from  the 
elementary  level  to  the  uzUveiaity,  are  being 
expanded  greatly,  and  low-oost  housing  is  l>e- 
Ing  constructed  on  a  mammoth  acale.  The 
Cubans  plan,  in  addition,  to  conatruct  more 
airfields  and  to  improve  computer  technology. 

In    agriculture,    Cuba    has    made    great 


strides  and  has  wisely  Improved  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  both  dairy  and  beef  herds 
of  cattle,  through  the  importation  of 
foundation  atock  from  Canada  and  Europe. 

The  boycott— quite  cleariy — ia  not  woo- 
ing, and  the  United  Statea  ahould  put  an  Im- 
medlato  end  to  it.  Our  government  should 
allow  American  companies  to  supply  the  raw 
materlala  and  tedmology  now  being  obtained 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  Qermany,  Eng- 
land and  Canada. 

In  addition  to  thla  economic  step,  the 
United  Statea  should  change  its  poUtlcal  ap- 
proach to  Cuba. 

My  uncle,  the  late  congressman  Charlea  A. 
Eaton  (B-NJ.).  was  one  of  the  five  Ameri- 
cans who  participated  in  the  conference 
which  set  up  the  United  Nationa  in  1946. 
I  think  the  Cuban  problem,  from  the  begin- 
ning, should  have  been  referred  to  the  world 
body.  Our  government  ahould  make  more 
uae  of  the  United  Nations  in  all  interna- 
tional queatlons. 

The  embargo  could  be  terminated  swiftly, 
handled  directly  either  by  President  NUron  or 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger.  A 
couple  of  days  q|>ent  by  the  President  or  Kis- 
singer with  Fidel  Castro  at  some  neutral  gpoX 
such  as  Nassau  or  Jamaica  ahould  produce  an 
immediate  and  satlafactory  aolutlon  and  lay 
the  groundwork  for  friendship  and  under- 
standing with  the  little  nation  whose  prog- 
ress, since  Ite  discovery  by  Columbus  in  1492, 
has  been  affected  by  outaids  countries,  in- 
cluding Spain.  England.  France  and  the 
United  Statea. 

As  far  as  the  government  of  Cuba  Is  con- 
cerned. It  appears  prepared  to  act  at  once. 
The  baU  ia  now  in  our  court. 


DID  CONSUMER  ADVOCATES  TALK 
THE  PRICE  OP  POOD  UP? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  "Did 
Consumer  Advocates  Talk  the  Price  of 
Food  Up?"  by  J.  Ross  Nichols  of  Qrtnre. 
Okla.,  be  ixlnted  In  the  Rkokd. 

Tliere  being  no  objectkn.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcc- 
ORO,  as  follows: 

Dm  Oomuioit  Aovocatss  Talk  the  Price 
or  Food  Up? 

"Imagine  that  you  own  a  farm  .  .  .  Tou 
have  room  to  keep  between  10  and  100  aowa 
this  winter.  "Tou  hear  that  eonaumen  plan 
to  boycott  meat,  and  that  there  may  be  price 
fteaaee  or  roUbacka.  You  decide  to  ke^  10 
aowa— not  100." 

America  ia  faced  with  food  ahortagea.  And 
atrangely  enough,  thoae  who  liave  expreased 
the  greatest  concern  over  rising  fOod  prices 
have  been  those  most  responsible  for  the 
ahortagea  and  the  even  greater  price  increas- 
es that  foUowad. 

Let  me  try  to  explain  what  I  mean. 

Trying  to  aolve  food  abortasga  with  a  food- 
price  freeze  is  like  trying  to  solve  a  teacher 
ahortage  by  placing  a  celling  on  teachen' 
salartea.  Instead  of  easing  the  shortsge,  you 
would  create  additional  shortages.  Prablema 
of  ahortagea  are  solved  by  programs  that 
enootirage  production,  not  by  those  that  dla- 
courage  it. 

Unfcvtunataly.  many  poUtleiana  in  both 
the  Congress  and  the  Artmtnlstiatlon  took 
the  easy  way  out.  They  yielded  to  pressure 
from  would-ba  consumer  advooatee  hy  sup- 
porting programa  that  appeared  to  help  the 
consumer.  But.  in  fact,  thoae  prograoia  did 
Just  the  oppoeite.  Congiissmeii  who  opposed 
the  price  freeae  were  labeled  unsympathettc 
to  the  consumer.  The  fact  la,  they  were  the 
onea  who  ware  being  honeat  with  the  con- 
sumers. 

Last  February,  food  prioaa  responded  to 
Increased  food  demand:  ttoay  began  to  move 
upward.  Farmen.  antlolpattng  better  pork. 
poultry,  beef  and  grain  prices,  were  increas- 


ing their  breeding  herds,  buying  better  ma- 
chinery and  preparing  to  produce  a  record 
vtflume  of  food. 

Then.  In  AprU.  along  came  the  boyootte 
and  threatened  freezes  or  price  rollbacks. 
WhUe  these  moves  were  weU-intended.  they 
aocompllahed  (Kily  one  thing.  Farmen  who 
were  Increasing  their  breeding  herd  In  Feb- 
ruary— In  antlc^Mtlon  of  better  prices — 
started  decreasing  them  in  AprU. 

So,  the  louder  the  cries  for  boycotts  and 
freezea.  the  more  the  farmen  reduced  their 
breeding-herd  numben.  They  weren't  re- 
ducing the  herd  numbera  or  drowning  baby 
chlcka  to  hurt  the  consumer.  Like  every- 
one else,  they  are  in  busineai  to  make  a 
profit.  Their  income  Is  substantlaUy  below 
that  of  non-farmen.  They  did  theae  things 
cmly  to  leaaen  the  losses  they  anticipated  if 
boyootte  or  freezes  took  place. 

On  March  30.  1973,  Preaident  Nixon  an- 
nounced a  food-price  freeae.  But  in  falmesa 
to  my  Republican  frlenda,  I  must  admit 
many  Democratic  memben  of  Congress  fa- 
vored price  itdlbacks — which  would  have 
been  even  worae. 

The  freeae  meant  farmen  were  caught  in 
a  aqueeae  between  the  freese  and  mereasing 
costo  of  production.  ^rM/^mA  of  being  en- 
couraged to  mcreaae  their  producUon.  they 
were  discouraged.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
farmuB  aeroes  the  covmtry  took  this  occasion 
to  cuU  their  herds  of  aU  but  their  very  beet 
breeding  animals.  Many  farmen  decided  to 
quit  altogether. 

Pork  and  poultry  prices  were  the  first  to  go 
up  becauae  of  aU  the  pregnant  sows  that 
went  to  market  and  aU  the  egga  that  weren't 
hatdied.  Tlwn  came  pork  and  poultry  ahcrt- 
agee,  so  that  the  prices  for  theee  items  sky- 
rocketed when  the  freeze  waa  lifted.  Con- 
sumen  shifted  to  beef,  thus  creating  a  simi- 
lar altuatUm  in  beef. 

Imagine  that  you  own  a  farm.  Farm  debt 
has  increased  400  percent  alncs  1900.  ao  the 
Bhannea  are  you  own  it  with  the  bank.  Tou 
have  room  on  your  farm  to  keep  between  10 
and  100  aows  thla  winter.  Tou  hear  that  con- 
sumen  plan  to  boycott  meat,  and  that  there 
may  be  price  treeaea  or  roUbacks.  Tou  decide 
to  keep  10  eowa — not  100. 

The  90  eowa  you  dldnt  keep  could  have 
produced  10  pigs  each— every  six  months. 
The  900  pigs  you  dldnt  produce  becauae  of 
the  90  aowa  you  dldnt  keep  represent  180,- 
000  pounds  (300  pounds  per  maiket  hog)  of 
pork  the  consumer  will  never  see.  Multiply 
this  timaa  thousands  of  hog  farmen  and 
you  begin  to  see  why  pork  production  went 
down.  Ocmsumen  bid  against  each  other  for 
a  llmtted  amount  of  pork — and  they  almply 
bid  up  the  price. 

So  ocmsumen  in  effect  talked  the  farmen 
into  ralalng  leaa  food  and  then  bid  up  the 
price  of  that  food.  If  they  had  a  better 
understanding  of  what  encourages  farmen 
to  produce,  there  would  have  been  no  food 
crisis  m  America  last  year.  And  by  now,  food 
production  would  have  hegun  reapnnding 
to  higher  pricea.  and  food  suppUss  would 
have  been  more  in  line  with  demand. 

The  price  freeae  hurt  everyone.  It  hurt  the 
oonaiimer  by  ralalng  food  ocste.  It  hurt  the 
prodxioer  by  denying  him  proAte  from  higher 
production — and  in  many  caaea.  by  forchig 
him  to  take  loeass.  It  hurt  the  econcny  by 
reducing  the  production  of  goods  we  needed 
to  ttelp  offset  our  balanoa-of -trade  deflett. 

There  were  other  things  that  brought  en 
the  price  inereaaas: 

Social  Sacuitty  and  Medicare  were  in- 
creased by  $10  billion  annually  in  September. 
1973.  Much  of  thla  increase  was  spent  by 
retired  people  on  food,  malrtng  food  demand 
grater. 

Tha  food-atemp  program  was  increased 
17%  last  year.  All  of  this  went  for  food, 
also  Inoreaatng  demand. 

Bussla  and  China  changed  thalr  food  and 
trade  poUciea  with  the  U.8.,  and  experienced 
a  bad  crop  year,  decreaaing  supply. 


8874 

Tb*  iteiidanl  ot  Uvtag  mnt  up  uound  tbe 
iPafU.  IncTMilngdmnanrt. 

W«^  toob  bad  untavonUal*  WMtSlwr.  slao  d*- 
WMlng  supply. . 

W*  il0T»l«Ml  the  doUar  twkw  In  14  montbi, 
»w«vi«g  AnwrtBaa-pioduowl  tood  a  mudt  bat- 
tar  bargain  abroad:  foreign  buyers  bought 
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Wa  eapatteDoad  a  yailod  «(  high  Intlatlnn 

Blnca  Inersaaas  Jn  food  piioaa  aia  not  off- 
set by  correnwn'WK  dacreasea  In  purchases, 
ve  bftM  food,  ■  riMWtagaa  .  and  fast-rlslng 
prtoes.  Out  the  truth  Is.  food  prices  have  ziot 
inoreaasd  nearly  as  much  as  the  price  of  othar 
goods  or  wagea  In  the  past  V  year*.  U  food 
prleea  had  gone  op  as  mua|»  aa  wagaa  during 
that  tuna,  round  stsak  that  sold  at  #1.76 
par  pound  In  Apclt..«Duld  have  sidd  at  92.67, 
eggs  would  have  inonaaed  from  88^  a  doeen 
to  tl-ei,  and  a  ftyli^  chldcan  tram  89o  to 
•1.46  a  pound.  Tha  retaU  prise  of  food  frcMu 
10Sa  to  197a  vent  up  88  percent— wages 
went  up  140  percent. 

Aw«»i^«»M  spend  laas  than  16  percanA  of 
thair  average,  nfter-taz  Innome  on  food.  In 
W"g**~«.  tha  same  figure  la  36  paroant;  in 
Japan  It  U  86  payoeiit:  In  Bussu  it  la  68 
parosnt:  and  In  Asia.  It  Is  80  percent.  But 
the  termer  who  sqppltas  aB  this  fbod  Is  him- 
self not  wsU  paid.  Oaoe  yon  gave  him  a  seven 
pwcent  letom  on  hla  aaaeta  (he  can  get  this 
by  islMng  out  and  drawing  interaet) ;  be  re- 
oelTSd  74  cents  and  81  centa  an  hour  for  his 
labor  m  1071  an^  1073.  But  bU  costs  are 
going  up  too.  and  he  can't  be  expected  to 
oontlnue  at  those- wagee. 

Now  ma^y  voices  are  Joined  In  asking  the 
government  to  shut  off  exports  of  grain  snd 
other  farm  products.  Is  their  advloe  sound 
advice?  Again.  Imagine  you  are  a  farmer. 
Oraln  prices  have  gone  up  sharply  In  the 
past  tew  mnHiths.  Because  of  this  you  sre  oon- 
■Iderlng  maMng  long-range  Investments  In 
machinery  and  land  Inquovementa.  Now  you 
hear  that  the  ■  govenunent  Is  consldenng 
stopping  the  eqxjrt  of  Amerlran  grains.  What 
do  you  d07  .. 

caianrea  are.  you  wont  make  the  big  In- 
vestments, and  the  consumer,  eventually,  will 
be  bit  by  abcrtagsa  and  blfl^ier  prices. 

How  can  It  be  said  that  food  Is  too  high 
la  Amerlea  If  it  Is  the  pne  thing  we  produce 
cheaply  enough  to  ssU  on  the  world  market 
at  A  surplus?  What  Mss  do  we  have  to  sell  to 
stablllae  the  American  dcdlar,  balance  our 
trade  dsOdt  and  make  It  poaMble  fOr  us  to 
Import  energy-pcDdudng  products  that  keep 
the  country  running? 


They  came  home  to  unemployment 
lines  and  Inadequate  educational  assist- 
ance. 

More  than  340,000  came  home  disabled 
only  to  hear  proposals  from  the  highest 
levels  of  their  Oovemment  that  com- 
pensation payments  be  slashed. 

They  came  home  to  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration that  ofttn  seemed  to  be 
insensitive  to  their  needs.  Who  can  for- 
get the  man  with  no  face  who  was  able 
to  receive  VA  assistance  only  through  the 
personal  intervention  ctf  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  over  our 
policy  in  Vietnam  will  continue  for  dec- 
ades to  come.  But  this  debate  should  be 
Immaterial  where  the  brave  veterans  of 
that  war  are  concerned. 

They  answered  the  call  to  serve  their 
country.  They  faced  the  same  dangers 
and  made  the  same  sacrifices  as  veterans 
of  previous  wars.  They  deserve  the  same 
gratitude  and  ail  the  assistance  we  can 
give  them  in  their  readjustment  to 
civilian  life. 

So  it  is  fitting  that  we  pause  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  veterans  of  Vietnam. 
But  we  can  honor  them  more  fully  by  de- 
termining to  do  what  is  necessary  next 
week  and  next  month  and  next  year  to 
see  to  it  that  these  men  who  served  their 
country  will  now  receive  in  return  the  ed- 
ucational assistance.  Job  opportunities, 
and  medical  care  they  need  and  deserve. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS'  DAY ' 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day by  resolution  of  the  Congress  and 
proclamation  1^  the  President  Is  ^et- 
nam  Veterans'  Day. 

We  haTe  set  aside  this  day  to  honor 
the  6V&  mUllon  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam era  a«id.  In  particular,  the  a^  mil- 
lion brave  men  who  served  in  Vietnam. 

A  yefir  ago  today,  the  last  combat 
troops  left  VIMnam.  bringing  to  an  end 
that  phase  of  the  longest  and  least  pop- 
ular war  in  our  history. 

Xargely  m  a  result  of  the  nature  of 
that  QODlUet — and  with  the  exceptloe  of 
the  POWs — the  vettttms  of  Vietnam  did 
not  come  home  to  the  wsarm  w^come  and 
gratltMe  that  greeted  returning  veter- 
ans of  earlier  wars. 

These  men  eame  home  quietly,  virtu- 
ally unnoticed  except  by  family  ahd 
friends. 

They  came  home  to  the  Indifferenee 
and  sometimes  even  the  hostility  of  their 
f dlow  dtlaens. 


THE  FBI  OVERSIGHT  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE BEGINS  rrS  WORK 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
the  Senate  established  a  special  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Over- 
sight 6ubc(»umittee  has  recently  begun 
its  work  on  bills  that  would  provide 
tenure  for  FBI  Directors. 

As  the  ranldng  Republican  member  of 
this  subcommittee,  I  should  like  to  ctdl 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  in- 
terview that  appeared  in  the  Omaha 
World  Herald.  Mr.  Darwin  Olofson.  chief 
of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  World 
Hffirald,  interviewed  tHe  ciirrent  Director 
of  the  FBI,  Clarence  Kelley.  Director 
Kelley  ^ave  his  views  on  the  work  of  the 
subcommittee  as  well  as  other  matters 
crucial  to  the  work  of  the  FBI. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  appreciate 
reading  what  Director  Kelley  has  to  say. 
I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
hSEve  the  Wortd  Herald  article  printed  in 
the  Rxcou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  piriated  in  the  Ricoro, 
asfoltows: 

FBI  CBixr:  No  Totics  Oww  Lxxtis 

(By  Darwin  Olofaon) 

Vederal  Bureau  of  investigation  Director 
Olarenoe  KeUey  says  be  knows  at  no  aspect 
at  FBI  operations  that  be  would  be  unwilling 
to  discuss  with  a  new  Senate  subcommittee 
created  to  ride  herd  on  bla  bureau. 

"I  construe  this  as  a  forum  for  practically 
Umltlass  areas  of  dlseuaBlon,"  he  said  in  an 


"  Be  said  be  bad  no  fear  oA  Information 
"leaks'*  from  the  nlne-tnember  subcommit- 
tee, on  wblch  Nebrmak*  Sen.  Roman  Bru^ka 
is  ttw  ranking  BepubUcan. 
Kensy  also  said  he  did  not  think  there  was 


any  danger  that  the  suboommlttee,  or  its 
members,  would  try  to  exert  ^'poUtlcal  Influ- 
ence" on  the  FBI. 

"It's  up  to  us.  If  anytldng  does  come  up, 
to  control  it  so  It  doesn't  become  a  tSueat," 
be  added. 

MOMSAT  MSCl'inW 

The  Buboonunlttee,  estDbllshed  last  year,  !■ 
scheduled  to  hold  its  flrrt  meeting  Monday 
and  wiU  c<msld«:  bills  pibvlaliw  tenure  for 
FBI  directors. 

Until  liow,  the  FBI  nswr  luts  been  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  a  cdngreasional  "over- 
sight"  panel. 

Keiley  agreed  to  an  UiMrvlew  with  the 
imderstandlng  it  would  deal  primarily  with 
his  views  on  the  subcomtnittse  and  related 
issues. 

On  other  matters,  however,  he  had  thees 
comments: 

He  favors  the  desfth  penalty  for  certain 
crimes,  but  bot  because  he  subserfbes  "Xo  the 
idea  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  or  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth." 

It  is  an  effective  crime  deterrent,  in  hk 
view,  and  no  one  has  yet  eome  tip  with  any* 
thing  as  effective. 

DirrjuuuLT  xm^APnros 

The  kidnaping  of  Patrfda  Hearst  in  Cal- 
ifornia involves  a  "difficult  situation"  of  an 
\inu8ual  nature  because,  to  his  reocdlectlon, 
"it  is  the  first  pcdltlea^  kidnaping"  In  this 
country. 

Asked  whether  the  RBI  was  exerdslng 
taan  than  customary  restraint  in  the  Hearst 
case,  Kelley  said  no  new  poUcy  was  being 
followed. 

"We've  always  said  we,  followed  the  idea 
that  the,  ssfety  of  the  victim  is  paramount," 
he  said. 

The  FBI  tradltlonaUy  hfi»  not  tried  to  res- 
cue persons  whUe  they  w^re  in  the  hands  of 
their  abductors,  he  added. 

With  i«^>ect  to  the  8ei|ate  oversight  com- 
mittee, Kelley  said  he  had  talked  to  officials 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  which  for 
many  years  has  had  to  afswex  to  the  special 
congressional  committee. 

He  said  the  dA  has  ^ound  the  arrange- 
ment "very  helpfujl." 

Kelley,  61,  said  be  dl4.  not  care  whether 
he  had  tenure  or  not,  that  Jbe  was  satlsfled 
to  serve  at  .the  pleasure  ^f  the  president. 

But  the  appointment  «(i  FBI  directors  for 
a  period  of,  say,  nine  yesrs  i^mlA  be  a  good 
Idea,  he  said,  because  It  would  aasure  con- 
tinuity and  tree  them  fxbm  "political  hass- 
ling." , 

He  opposed  pfopoeals  that  the  FBI  be  made- 
an  independent  agency. 

"My  feeling  ....  1^  that  the  FBI  can  work 
very  comfortably  under  ^the  Department  of 
Justice  as  a  bureau,"  he  satcl. 

ECe  also  disagreed  wlt^  those  who  have 
proposed  that  the  FBI  be  restricted  to  the 
anti-crime  fli^d  and  be  iBtrliq>ed  of  its  na- 
tional security  re^xipBlbftltles. 

"ooim.'pmi  lOft  n*LDa" 

The  two  investigative  fields.  Kelley  said, 
"are  mutuaUy  complementary." 

The  oonOdentlallty  of  FBI  records  is  ons 
matter  he  U  likely  to  <\\m*m  with  the  Senate 
subconmilttee.  he  indloalM. 

The  records  -presently  are  protected  .by  a 
Justice  Department  owlkr.  rather  than  by 
statute.  .  . 

Earlier  in  the  week.  Hnafta  told  Tlie  World- 
Herald  he  felt  the  subc^nndttee  should  be 
a  "considtatlve  group"  and  should  "^not  try 
to  operate  the  FBI." 

He  said  he  was  oppose^  to  taking  national 
security  mvestlgatbrns  away  from  the  FBL 
Luxcwsitai 

Hniska  was  lutowten^entaie  Idea  of  tenurs 
for  the  FBI  director,  but  said  he  would  sup- 
port tenure  leglstatlon. 

But  he  stressea  his  b«ief  that  regardless 
of  any  tenure  law,  the  Fl^  director  shoidd  be 
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subject  to  dismissal  by  the  president,  who 
Is  in  charge  of  the  Executive  Branch. 

"I  do  not  believe  -  In  complete  indepen- 
dence," he 'said. 

"There  should  be  political  accotmta^Ulty 
of  every  agekcy  Of  government,"  he  "added. 


.1   •  j^i-   -  '" 

THE  QEKTOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
speaking  again  today  to  urge  Senators  to 
give  their  advice  and  consent  to  the 
United  Nations  Convention  on  Genocide. 
The  Convention  defines  the  crMe  of  gen- 
ocide and  proyidesfor.it^  punishment  as 
an  international  offense. 

Now  there  are  those  in  t&e  CSiam- 
ber  who  criticize  the  treaty  becaise  it  In- 
cludes in  its  definition  of  pimishable  of- 
fenses the  inciting  .of  others  to  commit 
genocide.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  those  who 
take  this  as  a  direct  vloli^tion  of  our.  first 
amendment  right  to  free  speech,  to  con- 
sider the  reasoning  behind  this  provision. 
Genocide  in  its  most  fundamental  terms 
is  murder.  It  is  the  clear  decision  of  the 
courts  in  this  land  that  to  incite  murder 
is  against  the  law.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  inciting  genocide  should  also  be  il- 
legal since  genocide  Is  murder. 

I  have  examined  the  treaty  seyeral 
times,  Mr.  President,  and  I  have  not  beoi 
able  to  find  one  single  clause  that  in  any 
way  opposes  our  Nation's  Constitution. 

After  decades  of  waiting,  the  treaty 
has  finally  been  reported  to  the  full  Sen- 
ate. It  was  reported  favorably,  I  might 
add.  We  have  failed  once  already  this 
decade  to  ratify  the  treaty.  We  must  not 
delay  any  more.   , 


THE  WHEAT  DEBATE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Resident,  the 
March  i  issue  of  the  Minneapolis  Tri- 
bune included  a  very  thoughtf  vU  editorial 
on  this  spring's  great  wheat  debate. 

The  point  that  the  Tribune  makes  is 
that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrtculture 
has  been  Irresponsible  in  allowing  wheat 
reserves  to  dip  to  the  lowest  point  hoover 
two  decades.  A  further  indication  of  our 
plight  is  the  fact  that  the  USDA  has  been 
led  to  claim  that  some  of  the  wheat,  list- 
ed for  export  in  its  own  reports,  will  like- 
ly remain  in  the  United  States. 

In  plain  words,  this  means  that  we  may 
be  able  to  coimt  on  having  the  178  mil- 
lion bushels  as  a  carryover  rather  than 
having  at  least  some  of  it  «oid  out  from 
under  us.  I  do  not  find  this  very  reassur- 
ing at  all. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  developing  and 
maintaining  our  ^xport  maxlKts,  but  at 
the  same  time  that  we  provide  for  the 
needs  of  our  own  pe(K>le. 

I  am  in  full  agreemmt  with  the  com- 
ment in  this  editorial  that : 

.Recent  experience  combhied  with  the  un- 
certainty Of  cinrent  estlmatee  sbotild  in- 
spire caution  rather  than  cbnfl<riince,  tn 
such  a  key  commodity  as  wheat,  a  policy  of 
no  government-sponsored  reserves  seems  tP 

us  unwise  at  best. 

-  .*  *  ^  *  i  *  -I 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  edlto^ 
rial  to  the  attention  of  this  body./^nd  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  ItbB  pifix^ 
in  the  Record.  . . ,  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RxcoiDk 
as  follows: 


Tax  Whkat  Dxbatx 

All  is  well  In  wheat,  says  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  .Bubezt  Humphrey,  probably 
the  best-informed  senator  on  such  matters, 
accuses  Agriculture  Secretary  ButE  of  com- 
placency and  worse.  Because  both  Humphrey 
and  Butz  are  talking  about  production,  de- 
mand and  prices  In  the  coming  months, 
neither  can  be  proved  right  except  in  retro- 
spect. But .  there  Is  enough  Information  at 
hand  to  suggest  that  Humphrey  is  nearer  the 
mark  than  Butz.  In  this  Instance  the  sena- 
tor takes  a  conservaUve  view,  arguing  that 
it  is  better  to  err  by  being  cautious.  We 
agree. 

The  focus  of  the  debate  Is  the  carryover, 
the  amount  of  wh^t  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  the  marketing  year  on  June  30.  Hunxphrey 
says  the  carryover  wiU  be  lower  than  the 
official  estimate  of  178  million  bushcds.  but 
even  that  amount  is  the  lowest  in  two  daer 
ades.  The  Agriculture  Department's  chief 
economist  describes  the  situation  as  tight 
but  not  disastrous.  Butz  and  his  colleagues 
say  not  to  worry,  because  more  than  300  mil- 
lion bushels  will  be  on  the  way  by  then 
from  South  and  Southwest  sprizig  harvest. 
Also,  there's  a  possibility  that  some  of  the 
wheat  ikow  marked  for  export  was  bought  m 
pviic  and  may  be  resold  In  the  United  Statsa. 
Tiiat  would  increase  the  domestic  carryover. 

These  asstunpUons  are  not  entirely  reas- 
suring. Although  the  United  States  is  no 
longer  a  source  of  nearly  unlimited  food 
reserves  tor  the  wcnrld,  it  remains  by  far  tlie 
most  Imtifilrtant  producer  for  exports  Hie 
predicted  wheat  carryover  of  178  million 
bushels  compares  with  nearly  double  that 
figure  in  1973.  It  was  typically  a  billion  bush- 
els in  the  1980s.  The  world  carryover,  in  all 
grains — ^whlch  means,  essentially,  the  United 
States — is  only  enough  to  meet  a  few  weeks' 
needs.  Severe  weather  In  any  major  growing 
area,  such  as  India,  coxild  d^>lete  reserves 
quickly. 

Similarly,  adverse  spring  weather  in  the 
e{|^y  harvest  areas  of  the  United  States  could 
cut  back  the  expected  inflow  of  200  Tniny^n 
and  more  bushels  of  wheat.  In  any  case,  the 
attempt  to  minimi^  the  seriousness  of  the 
low  c^rryovei  by  pointing  to  ne,w  crops  com- 
ing In  stipes  us  as  dubious,  "the  .carryover 
at  the  end  of  June  is  less  significant  as  a  raw 
flours  than  as  a  comparison  With  the  situa- 
tion on  the  same  date  in  ptakt  years  and  with 
wheat  stocks  ^sewhere. 

And  it  may  tarn  oht  to  be  true  that  not 
as  much.  wlU  be  exported  as  is  currently 
sctediilcd.  But  to  base  agricultural  policy  on 
that  kind  of  guess  would  hardly  be  prudent. 

Still,  one  asks  what  room  for  policy  dif- 
ferences there  can  be  be  when  emphasis  is  on 
produotlon,  and  most  cultlvataMe  land  is  in 
use.  The  difference  is  this:  Hmnphrey  be- 
lieves m  the  need  for  building  up  World  food 
reserves  with  America  necessarily  m  the  lead. 
That  is  a  view  shased  by  the  heed  <tt  the  TJSf. 
Food  and  Agsionltuoe  Organleation  and  by 
Secretary  of  Stete  Kftelngar.  A  CargUl  execu- 
tive test  month  spoke  of  the  heed  to  "de- 
rtifiip  a  oooEdoua  Teserve  program  to  pro- 
vide .sdaqtiete  can7ov«rs  ...  .  in  time  of 
short  supply^'' 

V.  Butz;  . debits  undcvestlmatmg  grain  de- 
mand the  past  two  years,  sees  no  such  needs. 
He  thinks  carryovers  are  adequate.  Recent 
expeiienee  combined  with  the  uncertamty  of 
current  estlmstwi  should  Inspire  caution 
rather  than  oonfldence.  In  sush  a  key  com- 
medity  as  wheat,  a  policy  of  no  govezunent- 
sp^xieored  leserves  seems  to  us  unwise  at 
best. .  -■    ■ 


SENATOR  Wn.J.TAMS  URGES  EQUAL 
RIGHTS  FOR  VIETNAM  VETERANS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  more  than  a  year  since  the  last 
of  our  prisoners  of  war  hftve  returned 
home   from  Vietnam.   It  Is  especially 


appropriate  that  today  on  the  1-year 
anniversary  of  the  complete  return  of 
our  combat  personnel  from  that  war.  we 
officially  observe  "Vietnam  Veterans 
Day."  I  believe  that  this  observance  is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  so  many  citizens  who 
sacrificed  so  much. 

The  controversy  surrounding  our  in- 
volvement in  that  war  will  be  with  us  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  But  that  contro- 
versy can  in  ho  way  detract  from  our 
duty  to  aid  the  veterans  of  Vietnam.  We 
must  not  turn  our  backs  on  the  men  and 
women  who  have  served  their  country 
and  served  it  well.  It  is  paramount  that 
we  remind  ourselves  of  their  efforts  and 
that  we  fufill  our  obligations  to  them  as 
we  have  historically  done  for  our  vet- 
erans of  other  wars. 

In  fact,  because  that  war  was  not  a 
popular  one»  our  Vietnam  veterans  face 
problems  which  may  be  greater  than  for 
those  of  other  wars.  It  is  a  primary  na- 
tional duty  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  help 
solve  those  problems. 

On  March  24,  the  nationally  S3m- 
dicated  Sunday  supplement.  Parade 
magazine,  caried  an  excellent,  but 
neverUieless  distressing,  article  entitled 
'"\netnam  Veterans:  They  Need  Help — 
Now."  The  article  discusses  in  detail  the 
various  hardships  of  William  Taliaferro 
of  Elizabeth.  N.J.,  a  disabled  combat  vet- 
eran and  former  POW.  These  hardshii>s 
are  very  real  and  are,  unfortunately,  too 
typical  for  so  many  of  our  veterans  who 
have  served  so  unselfishly. 

The  article  also  discusses  legislation 
which  I  have  joined  in  sponsoring, 
S.  2789,  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans 
Educational  Benefits  Act.  This  is  only 
one  of  many  f>rdposals  presently  before 
Congress  designed  to  provide  adequate 
and  extended  benefits  to  our  veterans 
and  is  a  significant  step  in  bettecing  their 
situations.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
will  favorably  consider  this  proposal  as 
well  as  other  appropriate  veterans'  leg- 
Islatton. 

At  this  time,  on  the  occasion  of  "Viet- 
nam Veterans  Day,"  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  article.  "Vietnam 
Veterans:  They  Need  Help — ^Now." 
printed  in  the  Rccors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcorh, 
as  follows: 

VicTHAK  Vktksane:  Thxt  Nny  Help — ^Now 
(By  Jonathan  Braun) 

For  seven  days  in.  1988  WlUiam  Taliaferro 
was  a  prisoner  al  war.  Today,  more  than  five 
years  after  that  nightman  ah  ordeal,  he  Is 
once  again  a  prisoner — of  peace. 

He  is  op.e  of  thousands  who  have  been 
locked  into  llvw  of  hardship.  dlJtappointment 
and  despair  after  serving  in  VitjfMa^. 

"Everyone's  glad  the  war  is  over,"  says 
Taliafiferro,  a  a4-year-oId  ez-Marlne  corporal, 
"but  no  one  gives  a  damn  about  the  veterans 
who  are  still  fighting  to  survive.^ 

Now  they  fight  on  welfare  and  unemploy- 
ment lines,  in  government  hospitals  and  psy- 
chiatrlc  wards — these  Americans  who  faced 
death  in  the  jungles  and  rice  jMtddles  of  Indo- 
china. Some  fight  for  jobs,  decent  housing, 
education  and  training,  others  just  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  good  citizens,  and  stin  others  to  be 
free  of  terrifying  memories  and  the  chains  of 
drug  addiction.  Says  one  vet:  "We're  up 
against  a  whole  sysbem."  ^ 

It's  a  system  of  srbttraTy  justice,  insensi- 
tive bureaucracy  and  endless  red  tape,  and 
for  those  who  see  themselves  as  Its  victims, 
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tedlnci  of  bitt«maM  uut  betrayal  can  be 
douMy  Intense.  "Many  at  us  Tolunteered  to 
■o  tQ  Vletoam."  aaya  Tallaftrro.  **Moir  we  cant 
ha^  but  wonder  IT  we  should  have  gone  to 
Canada  Instead." 

BIUBTB>    AT    IT 

But  TaUaferro  knows  Oiat  for  him  Canada 
was  nerer  really  In  the  cards.  The  son  of  an 
ilnny  oOoer,  ha  enllstad  In  the  Marine  Corps 
at  17. 

He  turned  It  In  "Nam."  became  a  combat 
radio  operator,  was  wounded  In  the  chest  and 
taken  pilaoner  In  August,  1908.  during  a 
bloodbatli  known  as  tte  **Ts(  OSenstre." 

be  zeCnaed  to  reveal  his  "caU 
'  and  "thrush  points"— radto  oodv  used 
to  direct  air  and  artlUary  strikes  and  oooitU- 
nate  troop  morementa — ^his  captors  cut  off 
the  middle  finger  ol  his  left  hand. 

"They  wrapped  my  hand  In  a  bandage,"  he 
says,  "but  dldnt  do  a  thing  for  the  hole  In 
my  chest,  so  I  covered  It  with  a  plastic  clga- 
rea  wrappsr  and  aome  tape  ...  On  my 
■•venah  day  as  a  prisoner  the  Tillage  we  were 
In  came  under  attack  and  In  the  confusion  I 
managed  to  eecape." 

In  Danang  doctors  pulled  11  pieces  of 
ahrapnel  from  his  chest — and  one  year  and 
two  hospitals  later,  he  was  a  19-year-old  vet 
with  some  medals  and  a  monthly  dlsabllltv 

ClMCk. 

"1  wanted  to  be  a  cop  before  I  went  Into 
the  aervlee,"  he  says,  "but  the  poUce  didn't 
want  someone  with  a  dlsabOlty  on  his  record. 
Tba  OBly  Job  I  oould  get  was  running  a  Xeroi 
machine.  FlnaUy,  Z  deckled  to  go  to  school— 
I  figured  It  was  better  than  going  mtts.** 

Ha  coaunutea  now  from  a  small,  sparsely 
furnished  garden  apartment  m  KUaabeth, 
W  J,  wttlcta  *e  staarea  with  another  vet,  to 
the  neighboring  campus  of  Kean  College, 
where  he  la  a  junior  majoring  in  psychology. 
xwaBBWTATm  en  anx 
IronleaUy,  Bill  Taliaferro  te  one  of  the 
"lucky"  vets  who  can  afford  an  education. 
"Since  I'm  offldally  100  percent  disabled,"  be 
explains,  -a-m  entttlod  to  M96  a  month, 
money  for  books  and  tuition  and  a  monthly 
of  cno.  zr  alll  had  to  count  on  was 
OI  Bill  Z  eoold  aavar  make  It." 

Kt  ai  BQl  doea  not  meet 
Uvtag  and  education  costs. 
colyai  pecMnt  flC  tb*  aUgtbla  VleCnam  vets 
ai*  anrollsd  in  eoOags  programs  as  compared 
to  aroond  50  percent  of  eligible  World  War 

V«tt 

-Ttm  VMaam  tct  baa  baaa  tfiortchanged." 
aays  Jim  Mayer,  prertdent  of  the  Hatlonal  As- 
sociation at  Oonesraad  Veterans.  "AU  you 
have  to  do  Is  look  at  the  benefits  his  father 
received  after  World  War  n." 

World  War  n  veU  reoelved  sufficient  edu- 
cation aUowancee— up  to  tSOO  a  year  for 
books,  tulttoa  and  feee — plus  %16  a  month  for 
subslstenee.  Vietnam  vets,  on  the  other  hand, 
get  taao  a  month— or  •19W  per  school  year— 
to  cover  everyOUng.  obviously  far  from  the 
MwoiMt  needed  in  theee  Inflationary  times. 

A  CSAMCB  fOS  AU.  VCIS 

Booognlxlag  the  need  to  achieve  aome  kind 
of  fathar-and-eon  parity,  over  a  third  of  the 
Bsnato— Including  Minority  Leader  Hugh 
Soott  (K..  Pa.)  aad  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Maatf«ld  (P..  Mont.)  has  oo-«ponaand  the 
oompceheaalve  Vietnam  Bra  Veterans  Bdu- 
catlonat  Benaflte  Act  (8.  aTH).  a  fiv»4>lU 
education  aad  Job  training  r^^fc-rg*  that 
would  provide  vets  with  annual  tuition  sub- 
•Idles  of  up  to  MOO.  The  act  alao  carries  an 
accelerated  paymenU  provlsloo  that  would 
provide  vets  with  ""«"n>  tuitkm  subsl- 
dlee  of  up  to  MOO.  The  act  alao  carries  an 
aocclerated  paymenU  provMoo  that  would 
provide  greater  montbly  subslatanee  pay- 
menu  spread  over  a  diorter  period.  Thus,  a 
vet  who  la  now  restricted  to  $390  a  moatb 
for  M  moQtlas  oould  xsealve  MM  %  month  for 
IS  montbs. 

"Acoiteratton  would  enable  veU  to  attend 


law,  medical  and  graduate  schools."  says 
Busty  Llndley,  an  ex-Specftd  Forces  Captain 
who  runs  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Center  In 
Washington.  D.C.  "More  Importantly.  It 
would  allow  educationally  disadvantaged 
vete — who  are  either  luiprepared  or  unable 
to  oonq)lete  four-year  college  programs — to 
enter  productive  careers  through  two-year 
technical  and  vocational  programs. 

"The  comprehensive  act  is  really  the  only 
chance  we  have  to  get  an  equal  opportunity 
to  all  Vietnam  era  veterana" 

Although  roughly  2^  million  men  actually 
served  In  Vietnam,  there  are  over  3  million 
veterans  of  the  entire  Southeast  Asian  the- 
ater. A  total  of  nearly  7  million  men  are  vet- 
erans o€  what  la  known  as  tbe  Vietnam  era 

InclTXllng  more  than  340,000  who  are  dis- 
abled. 

"I'm  Just  happy  to  be  alive,"  says  Tom 
Bratten  of  Sliver  Spring,  Md..  who  lost  his 
left  leg  and  right  arm  when  he  stepped  on  a 
land  mine,  and  spent  3>,^  years  in  Walter 
Reed  Hospital.  "Because  I  was  an  officer  I 
was  well  taken  care  of.  Ifs  the  enlisted  men 
who  need  more  attention." 

"I'd  have  to  agree,"  said  a  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration spokesman,  "that  officers 
usuaUy  do  a  little  better  whUe  they're  In 
the  mUltary — but  that's  not  true  in  VA  hos- 
pitals." 

TTie  Veterans  Administration,  however,  has 
been  the  target  of  criticism.  Delays  in  send- 
ing out  checks  are  oommoc.  and  some  vets 
angrUy  say  they've  had  to  wait  for  six 
months  or  more.  A  special  Balph  Nader  ra- 
port  has  accused  the  federal  agency  of  op- 
erating with  a  fundament^  orientation  to- 
ward  older  vets.  Written  by  a  Harvard  Uni- 
versity graduate  student,  the  report  con- 
cludes that  "many  of  the  basic  services  the 
nation  has  committed  Itself,  at  least  rhetori- 
eaUy.  to  providing  Vletnaifi  vets,  are  simply 
not  reaching  them." 

Some  critics  have  even  questioned  whether 
the  preeent  bureaucratic  setup  is  capable  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  Vietnam  vets.  Rep 
y*rto  Blaggl  (D..  N.Y.).  for  example,  has 
propoeed  the  creation  of  a  new  office  of  as- 
sistant administrator  for  Vietnam  veterans 
affairs.  Aooordlng  to  Blaggl,  "The  assistant 
administrator  would  serve  as  an  ombudsman 
where  Vietnam  veterans  could  go  and  know 
they'd  receive  hrtp." 

UlfXlCrLOTlCXMT   AK»    WXLTAaX 

But  aU  this  Is  only  part  of  the  story. 
"Hard-oore  unemployment  Is  the  most  acute 
of  all  the  problems  facing  today's  vet,"  says 
Carl  MoOarden.  OommlssKmer  of  New  York 
City's  Mayor's  Office  for  Veteran  Action. 

Nearly  10  percent  of  vets  In  the  Ubor  force 
are  unenq>loyed.  and  in  the  low-income  areas 
of  the  country — rural  and  urban — more  than 
30  percent. 

Oo.  certain  days  set  aalde  each  month,  In- 
creaatng  numbers  of  Vietnam  vets  Join  spe- 
cial early  morning  lineups  to  get  on  the  na- 
tion's welfare  rolls.  Most  eocne  from  the 
poorest  leveU  of  eodety;  few  acquired  any 
uaeful  skills  while  ser^ny  in  the  military. 

Bven  for  skilled  vets,  however,  landing  a 
Job  can  be  a  futile  task—mainly  because 
vets,  like  other  mlnorltlet.  are  victims  of 
prejudice  and  stereotyping.  "I  looked  for 
work  with  about  16  different  eoneems,"  rs- 
porta  one  vet,  "and  every  one  of  them  asked 
If  I  had  taken  part  In  an  ataodty." 

Uneasiness  and  dlsoomfart  fMt  by  eivUlans 
In  the  preeenoe  of  the  men  they  have  sent 
to  war  is  nothing  new;  bxit  never  before.  It 
eeems.  have  so  many  Americans  been  so 
scared  and  so  suepletotia  og  their  vets.  Says 
BtU  Taliaferro:  "I  get  the  feeling  people  are 
afyatd  a  ve*  might  do  something  wrong  or 
oracy  at  any  moment." 

Tuci-aoica  z«aoi 
The  tlme-borab  image  o(  the  Vletzuun  vet 
has  been  relnformed  by  the  tinpopularity 
and  oontiroverslal  nature  of  the  war  In  which 


he  fought — "a  war  with  nd  friends  and  no 
fronts."  as  one  vet  put  it. 

"In  Vietnam,"  says  Tale  peychlatry  profes- 
sor Bobert  Jay  Llfton.  "whwe  atrocity  and 
combat  were  almost  Indistinguishable,  the 
OI  waa  made  into  both  victim  and  execu- 
tioner. .  .  .  Whatever  his  sttugglea  upon  his 
return,  many  Americana  ooQtlnue  to  see  him 
in  terms  of  those  roles  .  .  .  rather  than  as 
the  lovable  OI  who  came  back  from  the 
wars." 

"When  I  came  home  a  lot  of  people  critl- 
daed  me  for  going  to  Vleteam."  says  Tom 
Aiken  of  New  York,  who  Is  |iow  blind  In  one 
eye  because  of  woimds  su|rered  during  an 
artlUery  blast.  "They  tpld  me  they  thought 
the  war  wasn't  Jiist." 

"I  had  the  feeling  that  nobody  knew  or 
cared  why  I  was  over  therer— that  it  was  all 
a  big  waste  of  time,"  says  Terry  Campbell, 
coordinator  of  veterans  affairs  for  Southern 
minols  University  at  Bdwardsvllle,  ni.  "The 
whole  attitude  of  the  couiftry  is  really  the 
biggest  problem  vets  have." 

COICIMG    TO    TEtktS 

"The  country  simply  hasq't  come  to  terms 
with  Vietnam,"  adds  Max  Cleland,  who  lost 
both  his  legs  and  an  arm  In  a  grenade  ex- 
plosion and  is  now  the  only  Vietnam  vet 
in  the  Georgia  State  Senatel.  "How  then  can 
It  come  to  terms  with  Its  veterans?" 

And  Joe  Oarcia,  an  Air  force  vet  who  is 
now  administrative  assistant  to  the  City 
Manager  of  San  Jose.  Calif.,  asks:  "How 
do  you  get  a  nation  to  accept  people  they 
hold  responsible— or  at  least  partially — for  a 
war  that  no  one  wants  to  rtmember?" 

Bven  the  veterans  organizations,  which 
lobbied  successfully  for  th«  rights  of  World 
War  n  vets,  seem  to  have  difficulty  accepting 
the  boys  from  Vietnam.  In  a  study  commis- 
sioned by  the  VA.  the  prestigious  Educational 
Testing  Service  concludes  that  both  the 
American  Legion  and  the  Veterana  of  For- 
eign Wars  have  not  demonstrated  enough 
concern  over  the  plight   of  today's  vets. 

"I'd  go  to  one  of  the  veterans  organiza- 
tions," says  Taliaferro,  "and  all  I'd  get  would 
be  talk  about  the  big  war,  the  great  war. 
World  War  n.  Nobody  evea  wanted  to  hear 
about  Vietnam — after  all,  we  didn't  win 
that  war." 

Public  rejection  combined  with  the  haunt- 
ing, personal  memories  of  combat  have  led 
to  the  problem  of  "Poet  Vietnam  Syndrome." 
It's  a  looae  term,  coined  by  psychologists  to 
cover  the  feelings  of  rage,  persecution,  alien- 
ation and  apathy  shared  ta>y  many  vets. 

'1  felt  people  wanted  to  sweep  us  under  the 
rug  when  I  got  back,"  say*  former  combat 
medic  Jack  McCloskey  of  San  Francisco. 
"Especially  in  college — a  lot  of  my  classmates 
badnt  been  in.  the  service,  (tldn't  know  what 
It  was  like  and  didn't  care." 

SHAia    AWB   OTRLT 

Dr.  Chalm  F.  Shatan  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity emphaataea  the  guilt  that  plagues 
many  veU.  "The  shame  and  guilt  of  being 
alive,"  be  writes,  "bow  few  of  ua  know  what 
that  feeU  like,  how  It  m^kes  a  nian  feel 
less  than  whole  unless  he  oan  feel  an  iden- 
tity wltn  the  dead." 

A  confidential  memo  from  the  VA's  depart- 
ment of  medicine  and  surgery  estimates  that 
"serious  and  prolonged  readjustment  prob- 
lems exist  In  one  out  of  evey  Ave  new 
veterans,  but.  to  a  lesser  degree,  were  ex- 
periencefl  by  all." 

"A  ftl^Qd  of  mine  baan't,  beea  out  ,of  his 
house  In  two  years,"  says  tyie  vet.  "He  Just 
can't  seem  to  move — not  evqn  to  the  comer." 

But  perhaps  the  darkest  cbud  hanging 
over  the  Vietnam  vet  u  the  drug  problem, 
sinoe  a  great  many  Amer^ans  wrongly  as- 
■um*  that  all  veta  have  abused  drugs.  "Some 
of  my  oldest  friends  accused  me  of  b^lng  a 
(lope  addict  when  I  csme  home."  says  Randy 
Taylor,  who  opened  a  restadrant  In  hU  small 
Virginia  hometown  after  serving  four  years 
as  a  combat  medic  ii  Vietnam.  "They  even 
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spread  rumors  that  I  wore  long  sleeves  to 
cover  needle  marks  on  my  arms  ...  It  Onally 
got  so  bad  that  I  had  to  close  up  my  busi- 
ness." 

Although  the  drug  problem  haa  been 
grossly  exaggerated,  there  la  no  denying  that 
many  vets  came  to  depend  on  drugs  In  Viet- 
nam, some  to  relieve  the  pain  of  wounds. 
others  to  escape  the  cruel  realities  of  war. 

OTHKa  THAK   HOIIOBABIiB 

A  government  study  states  that  many  of 
the  veu  using  drugs  require  Immediate  help 
if  they  are  to  avoid  becoming  hard-oore  ad- 
dicts. Among  them  are  those  who  received 
"Other  Than  Honorable"  discharges  for  drug 
abuse — and  are  now  denied  treatment  be- 
cause of  VA  regulatlcmsl 

But  the  more  than  23/100  vets  who  were 
given  "bad  paper"  for  drug  abuse  repreeent 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  vets  who— often 
for  the  most  petty  reasons — ^have  been 
branded  with  a  range  of  Other  Than  Honor- 
able discharges.  Effectively  shut  out  of  most 
employment  and  education  c^portunltlea, 
they  have  been  deprived  of  veterans  bene- 
fits; Inatead  of  getting  them  automatically, 
Other  Than  Honorable  veta  must  have  their 
benefltt  granted  by  a  special  VA  review  board. 
Favorable  declsloas  are  rare. 

"CATCK-12" 

Many  vets  with  "Undesirable"  discharges 
did  not  originally  contest  them  because  they 
were  told  by  the  military  that  the  designa- 
tions could  easily  be  changed  In  civilian  life. 
In  the  best  Catch-22  tradition,  they  were 
later  Informed  that  one  of  the  requirements 
for  upgrading  an  Undesirable  discharge  is 
holding  a  Job  for  at  least  one  year.  The 
"catch,"  however.  Is  that  Undesirable  vets 
have  little  or  no  chance  of  being  hired  by 
anybody. 

"Vietnam  vets  bought  a  dream,"  says  Carl 
McCarden,  who  saw  action  as  a  Green  Beret 
and  served  as  an  adviser  to  Ambassador  BUs- 
worth  Bunker.  "They  largely  Ixnight  the  star- 
spangled  dream  of  serving  one's  country 
and  trusting  the  Judgment  of  thoae  In  power 
to  do  the  right  thing.  Tragically  and  in- 
excusably, that  dream  has  disintegrated  Into 
a  nightmare,  and  Is  now  dissolving  into  a 
red.  white  and  blue  struggle  for  survival — a 
struggle  by  forgotten  Americans." 


VIETNAM  VETERANS 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Week.  No  matter  what  our 
opinions  were  regarding  the  war,  there 
is  nearly  universal  belief  that  the  young 
men  who  devoted  so  much  of  their  lives — 
and  sometimes  their  Uinbs— to  their 
country  do  not  deserve  to  be  the  present- 
day  victims  of  that  war.  There  have  been 
numerous  cases  where  Vietnam  veter- 
ans—both in  VA  Hospitals  and  out— have 
not  beep,  treated  equitaUy. 

In  this  regard,  a  recent  article  in  the 
March  24,  1974,  issue  of  Parade  maga- 
zine notes  difficulties  in  inadequate  edu- 
cational benefits,  delayed  chec^  unem- 
ployment, drugs  and  evep  dtscrimlna- 
tlon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unazUmous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoto, 
as  follows: 

VnrrNAic  VkrauMs:  Th«t  Nzd  Hblf — Now 
(ipy  Jpoatban  Braun) 

For  teveo  days  in  1998  WUliam  Taliaferro 
was  a  prisoner  of  war.  Today,  more  than  five 
years  after  that  nightmarish  ordeal,  he  Is 
once  agaUi  a  prisoner — of  pea«e. 


He  Is  one  of  thousands  who  have  been 
locked  into  lives  of  hardship,  dls^polntment 
and  despair  after  serving  In  ^Oetnam. 

"Everyone's  glad  the  war  Is  over,"  says 
Taliaferro,  a  a4-year-old  ex-Marine  corporal, 
"but  no  one  gives  a  damn  about  the  veterans 
who  are  still  fighting  to  survive." 

Now  they  fight  on  welfare  and  unemploy- 
ment lines,  in  goveriunent  hospitals  and  psy- 
chiatric wards — ^these  Amerleans  who  faced 
death  In  the  Jungles  and  rice  paddies  of  In- 
dochina. Some  fight  for  Joba,  decent  housing, 
education  and  training,  others  Just  to  be 
accepted  as  good  citizens,  and  still  others  to 
be  free  of  terrifying  memories  and  the  chains 
of  drug  addiction.  Says  one  vet:  "We're  up 
against  a  whole  system." 

If  s  a  system  of  arbitrary  Justice,  insensi- 
tive bvireaucracy  and  endless  red  tape,  and 
for  those  who  see  themselves  as  Its  victims, 
feelings  of  bitterness  and  betrayal  can  be 
doubly  intense.  "Many  of  us  volunteered  to 
go  to  Vietnam,"  says  TaUaferro.  "Now  we 
can't  help  but  wonder  If  we  should  have  gone 
to  Canada  Instead." 

EMUSTSD  AT  IT 

But  Taliaferro  knows  that  for  him  Canada 
was  never  really  in  the  cards.  The  son  of  an 
Army  officer,  he  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps 
at  17. 

He  turned  18  in  "Nam,"  became  a  combat 
radio  operator,  was  wounded  in  the  chest 
and  taken  prisoner  in  August,  1968,  during  a 
bloodbath  known  as  the  T^t  Offensive." 

Because  he  refused  to  reveal  his  "call  signs" 
and  "thrush  points" — ^radlo  codes  used  to 
direct  air  and  artlUery  strikes  and  coordinate 
troop  movements — his  captors  cut  off  the 
middle  finder  of  his  left  hand. 

"They  wrapped  my  hand  In  a  bandage." 
he  says,  "but  dldnt  do  a  thing  for  the  hole 
In  my  chest,  so  I  covered  it  with  a  plastic 
clgaret  wrapper  and  some  tape  .  .  .  On  my 
seventh  day  as  a  prisoner  the  village  we  were 
in  came  under  attack  and  in  the  confusion  I 
managed  to  escape." 

In  Danang  doctors  pulled  11  pieces  of 
shrapnel  from  his  chest — and  one  year  and 
two  hospitals  later,  he  was  a  19-year-old  vet 
with  some  medals  and  a  monthly  disability 
check. 

"I  wanted  to  be  a  cop  before  I  vrent  into  the 
service,"  he  says,  "but  the  police  dldnt  want 
someone  with  a  disability  on  his  recced.  The 
only  Job  I  could  get  was  running  a  Xerox 
machine.  Finally,  I  deckled  to  go  to  school—' 
I  figured  it  was  better  than  going  nuts." 

He  ccanmutes  now  from  a  small,  sparsely 
furnished  garden  apartment  in  Elizabeth, 
N.J.,  which  he  ahares  with  another  vet,  to 
the  neighboring  campus  of  Keau  College, 
where  he  is  a  Junior  majoring  In  psychology. 

XNAOSQUAR  01  BnX 

Ironically,  Bill  Taliaferro  is  one  of  the 
"lucky"  vets  who  can  afford  an  education. 
"Since  I'm  officially  100  percent  disabled." 
he  explains.  "I'm  entitled  to  8496  a  month, 
money  for  books  and  tuition  and  a  monthly 
stipend  of  $170.  If  all  I  had  to  count  on  was 
the  GI  Bill  I  oould  never  make  it." 

Because  the  preeent  OI  Bill  does  not  meet 
today's  soaring  living  and  education  costs, 
only  21  percent  of  the  eligible  Vietnam  vets 
are  enrolled  In  college  programs  aa  compared 
to  around  SO  percent  of  eligible  World  War  n 
veta. 

'"th9  Vietnam  vet  has  been  short-changed." 
says  Jim  Mayer,  pcealdent  of  tbe  National 
Association  of  Ooneerned  Veterans.  "All  you 
have  to  do  Is  look  at  the  beneflu  his  father 
received  after  World  War  IL" 

World  War  II  vets  received  aufflclent  educa- 
tion allowances — ^up  to  8500  a  year  for  books, 
tuition  and  feee — plus  87S  a  month  for  sub- 
sistence. Vietnam  vets,  on  the  other  hand, 
get  8330  a  month— or  81000  per  school  year — 
to  cover  everythmg,  obviously  far  from  the 
amount  needed  in  these  inflationary  tlmea. 


A    CHANCE   FOK    AU.    VXTS 


Recognizing  the  need  to  achieve  soote  kind 
of  father-and-son  parity,  over  a  third  of 
the  Senate — including  Minority  Leader  Hugh 
Scott  (R.,  Pa.)  and  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  (D.,  Mont.) — haa  co-sponsored  the 
comprehensive  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Educa- 
tional Benefits  Act  (8.  3788),  a  five-bill  edu- 
cation and  Job  traming  package  that  would 
provide  veta  with  annual  tuition  sabaidles 
of  up  to  8600.  The  act  also  carries  an  ac- 
celerated payments  provision  that  would  pro- 
vide greater  monthly  subsistence  payments 
spread  over  a  shorter  period.  Thus,  a  vet 
Who  is  now  restricted  to  8220  a  month  for  36 
months  could  receive  8440  a  month  for  18 
months. 

"Acceleration  would  enable  vets  to  attend 
law,  medical  and  graduate  schools,"  says 
Rusty  Llndley.  an  ex-Special  Forces  capUin 
who  runs  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Center  In 
Washington,  D.C.  "More  importantly,  it 
would  allow  educationally  disadvantaged 
vets — who  are  either  unprepared  or  unable  to 
complete  four-year  college  programs — to  en- 
ter productive  careers  through  two-year 
technical  and  vocational  programs. 

"The  comprehensive  act  is  really  the  only 
chance  we  have  to  grant  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  all  Vietnam  era  veterans." 

Although  roughly  2^4  million  men  actiial- 
ly  served  in  Vietnam,  there  are  over  3  mll- 
Uoa  veterans  of  the  entire  Southeast  Asian 
theater.  A  total  of  nearly  7  million  men  are 
veterans  of  what  Is  known  as  the  Vietnam 
era — iDcludiztg  more  than  340,000  who  are 
disabled. 

"I'm  Just  happy  to  be  alive,"  says  Tom 
Bratten  of  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  who  lost  his 
left  leg  and  right  arm  when  he  stepped  on 
a  land  mine,  and  spent  SVi  years  in  Walter 
Reed  Hospital.  "Because  I  was  an  officer  I 
was  weU  taken  care  of.  It's  the  enlisted  men 
who  need  more  attention." 

"I'd  have  to  agree,"  said  a  Veterana  Ad- 
ministration a|>okesman.  "that  ofllcers  usual- 
ly do  a  little  better  while  they're  tn  the  mili- 
tary— but  that's  not  true  in  VA  hospitals." 
ITie  Veterana  Administration,  however,  has 
been  the  target  of  criticism.  Delays  in  sending 
out  checks  are  oommun,  and  aome  vets  angri- 
ly say  they've  had  to  wait  for  six  months 
or  more.  A  special  Ralph  Nader  report  has  ac- 
cused the  federal  agency  at  operating  with  a 
fundamental  orientation  toward  older  vets. 
Written  by  a  Harvard  University  graduate 
student,  the  repcst  concludes  that  "many  of 
the  basic  services  the  nation  has  committed 
itself,  at  least  rhetorlcaUy,  to  providing  Viet- 
nam vets,  are  simply  not  reaching  them." 

Some  critics  have  even  questioned  whether 
the  preeent  bureaucratic  setup  Is  capable  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  Vietnam  vets.  Rep. 
Mario  Blaggl  (D..  N.T.) ,  for  azample.  has  pro- 
poeed the  creation  of  a  new  oOlce  of  assist- 
ant administrator  for  Vietnam  veterans  af- 
fairs. Aooordlng  to  Blaggl.  "The  aartstant  ad- 
ministrator would  serve  as  an  ombudsiaan 
where  Vlrtnam  veterana  could  go  and  kzww 
ttMy'd  receive  help." 

TntXHTLOTlCKNT  AND  WB,FASB 

But  aU  this  is  only  part  of  the  story.  "Hard- 
core unemployment  la  the  moat  acute  of  all 
the  problems  facing  today's  vet."  says  Carl 
McCarden,  Commissioner  of  New  T<»'k  City's 
Mayor's  Ofllce  for  Veteran  AcUon. 

Nearly  10  percent  of  veta  In  the  labor  force 
are  unemployed,  and  tn  the  low-income  areas 
of  the  coimtry— rural  and  urban — more  than 
30  percent. 

On  certain  daya  set  aside  each  month.  In- 
creasing numbers  of  Vietnam  veta  Jom  spe- 
cial eariy  morning  llneupe  to  get  on  the  na- 
tion's welfare  rolls.  Moe*  ooue  from  the  poor- 
est levels  of  society:  fkw  acquired  any  useful 
skills  vrhlle  serving  in  the  military. 

Bven  for  skilled  veta,  however,  landing  a 
Job  can  be  a  futile  task — mainly  becauae  veta, 
like  other  minorities,  are  victims  of  prejudice 
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uul  cUraotyplng.  "I  looked  for  work  wltb 
about  15  different  concema,"  reports  one  vet, 
"and  ereryon*  of  them  asked  If  I  had  taken 
part  In  an  atrocity." 

TTneaatnaes  and  dlaeomf art  f att  by  etvlUans 
In  the  preeenoa  at  tha  man  they  hav«  sent  to 
to  nothing  aaw;  but  OBTer  before.  It 
hava  80  many  Americana  been  so 
■caiad  and  so  suepldotu  of  their  vats.  Bays 
Bill  Tallafeno:  "Xg**  the  feeling  peofda  aza 
afraid  a  vat  might  do  aomsthlng  wrong  or 
craay  at  any  momant." 


Tha  tlma-bomb  Image  of  the  Vietnam  v^t 
haa  been  reinforced  by  tha  iwpopularlty  aisd 
controversial  natora  of  tha  tni  In  which  he 
fought — ^"a  war  with  no  fMands  and  no 
fronts,"  as  ona  vet  put  It. 

"In  Vietnam,"  says  Tale  psychiatry  pro- 
fessor Robert  Jay  lifton,  "where  atrocity 
and  combat  were  Almost  Indistinguishable, 
the  GI  was  made  Into  both  vlcthn  and  exe- 
cutioner .  .  .  Whatever  his  stmgglea  upon 
his  return,  many  Amertcaha  continue  to  see 
Mm  In  terms  of  those  roles  .  .  .  rather  than 
as  the  lovable  OI  who  came  back  from  the 
wara." 

"When  I  came  home  a  lot  of  people  criti- 
cized me  for  going  to  Vietnam."  says  Tom 
Aiken  of  New  York,  who  la  now  blind  In  one 
eye  because  of  wounds  suffered  during  an 
artillery  blast.  "They  told  me  they  thought 
the  war  wasn't  Ju^. 

"I  bad  the  feeling  that  nobody  knew  or 
cared  why  I  was  over  there — that  It  was  all 
a  hig  waste  of  time,"  says  Terry  Campbell, 
coordinator  of  veterans  aSalrs  for  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  EdwardsvUle,  lU.  "The 
whole  attitude  of  the  cotmtry  is  really  the 
biggest  problem  vets  have." 

"ooMiKo  TO  Txana  .  . 

"The  country  simply  haan't  comp  to  tanna 
with  Vietnam."  adds  Mai  Cleland,  who  lost 
both  his  legs  and  an  arm  In  a  grenade  ex- 
plosion and  Is  now  the  only  Vtotnam  vet  In 
the  Georgia  State  Senate.  "How  then  can  It 
come  to  terms  with  Ito  veterans?" 

And  Joe  Garcia,  an  Air  Force  vet  who  Is 
now  administrative  asalstcnt  to  the  Olty 
Manager  of  San  Joee.  Calif.,  aaks:  "How  do 
you  get  a  natloif  to  accept  people  they  hold 
responsible — or  at  least  partially — for  a  war 
that  no  one  wanta  to  remember?" 

Kven  the  vetetana  organisations,  which 
lobbied  successfuUy  for  the  rights  of  World 
War  n  vets,  seem  to  have  dlfBculty  accept- 
ing the  lx>y8  from  Vietnam.  £n  a  study  oom- 
mlsBloned  by  the  VA.  the  preatlgloua  Educa- 
tional Testing  Servlee  oondudos  that  both 
the  American  Legion  and  the  Veterans  of 
iv^orelgn  Wars  have  not  demonstrated  enough 
oonoam  over  the  plight  of  today's  vets. 

"I'd  go  to  one  of  the  veterans  organlza- 
ttona."  saya  TaUaTarro,  '*aiid  all  Td  get  would 
be  talk  about  tha  b^  war.  the  great  war, 
World  Wax  H.  Nobody  even  wanted  to  hear 
about  Vlvtaaaa— after  all.  wa  dUte^  win  that 


PofeUc  rejection  ecHnbtned  with  the  haunt- 
ing, personal  memories  OC  oonabat  have  led 
to  tha  problem  of  "Poat  Vietnam  Syndrome." 
It's  a  loose  term,  colped  by  psychologists  to 
cover  the  feelh^ps  of  rage,  peraecutlon,  al- 
ienation and  ^>athy  shared  by  many  vets. 

"I  felt  people  wanted  to  sweep  us  under 
the  rug  when  X  g0t  back."  says  fprmer  com- 
bat madlc  Jack  McCTloskey  of  San,  j^ranclsco. 
"Especially  In  conisge— a  I6t  of  my  class- 
mates hadnt  been  In  ttie  service,  didnt 
know  what  It  was  like  and  dldnt  Care." 

gtlAW*   AM9   CT7n.T 

Or.  Chalm  P.  Bhatan  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity emphaslaea  tha  guilt  that  plagues  many 
veta.  "The  shame  and  gulH  of  bemg  alive." 
he  writes,  "how  few  of  us  know  what  that 
feela  like,  how  It  makes  a  man  feel  leas  than 
whi^  unless  he  can  feel  an  Identity  with  the 
dead." 

A  confidential  memo  from  ttM  VA's  de- 


partment of  medicine  and  surgery  estimates 
that  'Prions  and  prolon^d  readjustment 
problems  exist  in  one  out  of  every  five  new 
veterans,  but,  to  a  lesser  degree,  were  experi- 
enced by  all." 

"A  friend  of  mine  hasnt  been  out  ot  his 
house  m  two  years."  says  one  vet.  "He  }ust 
can't  seem  to  move — not  even  to  the  comer." 

But  perhaps  the  darkest  cloud  hanging 
over  the  Vietnam  vet  is  the  drug  problem. 
Btnce  a  great  many  Amerieans  wrongly  as- 
sume that  all  vets  have  abused  drugs.  "Some 
of  my  oldest  fnands  accused  me  of  being  a 
dope  addiixt  when  I  came  liome,"  says  Randy 
Taylor,  who  opened  a  restaurant  In  his  small 
Vlrghxla  hometown  after  sarvmg  taui  years 
aa  &  Combat  medic  in  Vietnam.  "They  even 
spread  rumors  that  I  wora  long  sleeves  to 
cover  needle  marks  on  my  arms  ...  It  finally 
gat  so  bad  that  I  had  to  close  up  my 
business." 

Although  the  drug  problem  haa  been 
grossly  exaggerated,  there  Is  no  denying  that 
many  vets  came  to  depend  on  drugs  In  Viet- 
nam, some  to  relieve  the  pain  of  wounds, 
others  to  escape  the  cruel  realities  of  war. 

"OTHER  THAN  HONORABLE" 

A  govenmient  study  states  that  many  of 
the  vets  using  drugs  require  Immediate  help 
if  they  are  to  avoid  becoming  hard-core  ad- 
dicts. Among  them  are  those  who  received 
"Other  Than  Honorable"  discharges  for  drug 
abuse — and  are  now  denied  treatment  be- 
cause of  VA  regulations! 

But  the  more  than  22,000  vets  who  were 
given  "bad  pi^>er"  for  drug  abiise  represent 
only  a  small  fraction  of  tha  vets  who — often 
for  the  most  petty  reaoons — ^have  been 
branded  with  a  range  of  Other  Than  Hon- 
orable discharges.  Effectively  shut  out  of  most 
employment    and    educatlod    opporttinities, 

Sey  have  even  iieen  deprived  of  veterans 
neflts;  Instead  of  getting  them  automati- 
cally. Other  Than  Honorable  vets  must  have 
their  beneats  granted  by  a  special  VA  re- 
view board.  Favorable  decisions  are  rare. 
"CATCH-aa" 

Many  vets  wltb  "Undesimble"  discharges 
did  not  originally  contest  tltem  because  they 
were  told  by  the  military  that  the  designa- 
tions could  easily  be  changed  in  civilian  life. 
In  the  best  Catch-22  tradition,  they  were 
later  informed  that  one  of  the  requirements 
far  upgrading  an  Undesirable  discharge  Is 
holding  a  job  for  at  least  one  year.  The 
"catch."  however,  is  that  Undesirable  vets 
have  little  or  no  chance  of  being  hired  by 
anybody. 

"Vietnam  vets  bought  a  dream,"  says  Carl 
MoCarden,  who  saw  action  as  a  Green  Beret 
and  served  as  an  adviser  to  Ambassador  Ells- 
worth Bunker.  "They  largely  bought  the  star- 
spangled  dream  ot  serving  one's  country  and 
trusting  the  judgment  of  those  in  power 
to  do  the  right  ttang.  Tragically  and  in- 
excusably, that  dream  has  disintegrated  into 
a  nightmare,  and  Is  now  dlsablvlng  into  a  red, 
whfteand  blue  struggle  for  s|irvlval — a  strug- 
gle by  forgotten  Americans.'* 


THE    CLOSING    OP    COAL    MINES- 
ECONOMIC    DISASTER 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr,  President,  In  1969  It 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Small  Business  Committee  of  the 
Senate.  At  that  time,  Senator  Alan 
Bible,  chairman  of  the  committee,  in- 
troduced a  bill  propc«inrf  to  give  Small 
Business  Administration  authority  to 
make  loans  to  enable  small  firms  to  com- 
ply with  mandatory  Pedtefal  standards 
Imposed  under'  .rel9;tivdy  short-term 
deadlines.  "Hiis  provision  was  ingrafted 
into  the  Federal  Coal  Mibe  B«alth  and 
Balety  Act  of  1969  with  specific  refer- 
mce  to  asristing  "any  small  business 


concern  operating  a  coal  tnlne  in  efFect- 
Ing  additions  to  or  alterations  In  the 
equipment,  facilities  or  method  of  opera- 
tion of  such  mine"  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  acti 

Subsequently,  this  authority  under- 
went a  series  of  r^lnemetits  as  a  result 
of  hearings  in  the  Senate  bnd  the  House, 
and  on  January  2,  1974,  tiie  President 
signed  Into  law  a  propotel  which  had 
been  forwarded  to  him  by  thts  Congi«ss 
and.  wMch-ln  essencie  wdtfM  consolidate 
the  various  economic  disinter  loan  sub- 
sections of  the  Small  Buflnesls  Act  into 
a  new  subsection. 

Our  action  has  given  the  SBA  the 
authority  to  classify  the  closure  of  mines 
as  an  economic  disaster.  The  opeititor, 
therefore,  is  entitled  to  the  provisions  of 
economic  disaster  loans  In  the  same  man- 
lier as  If  his  business  had  been  affected 
by  a  hurricane  or  a  fiood. 

I  have  been  informed  Iziat  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 1974,  the  ;SBA  h|i9  unobligated 
disaster  loan  fund  authority  of  $179  mil- 
lion and  it  receives  about  $14  iiillll(»  per 
week  in  disaster  loan-  repajrments  for 
Its  disaster  loan  portfolia 

My  purpose  in  making  this  statement 
ts  to  clarify  the  position  of  the  individual 
who  is  attempting  to  purchase  equip- 
ment necessary  to  comply  with  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  S^ety  Act.  For  those 
who  qualify,  there  are  ample  funds  avail- 
able by  the  SBA  for  terms  of  up  to  30 
years  with  interest  rates  of  one  quarter 
of  1  percent  more  thdn  the  cost  of  the 
money  to  the  Federal  Government, 
which  I  understand  would  now  be  6^8 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  today  been  noti- 
fied by  Mr.  James  Day,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Mining  Enforcement,  and 
Safety  Admini^ration,  that  his  office 
takes  the  following  position  concerning 
this  situation  and  will  take  the  follow- 
ing action  with  regard  to  each  of  the 
situations  listed  below : 

First.  Mines  with  •permits  of  noncom- 
pliance win  be  allowed  to.  operate  with- 
out penalty  for  the  duration  6f  the  per- 
mit. .  '  .. 

Second.  Mines  whose  applications  of 
appeals  are  still  iifehding  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  MESA  action  in  this  matter  uiitll 
a  decision  Is  handed  doWri  by  the'  panel. 

Third.  Mines  whofee  implications  or 
appeals  have  befin  finally  tejected  by  the 
panel,  but  who  hkve  ordered  the  neces- 
sary eq&pment  by'MarcIi!90  or  within  2 
greeks  following  the  flecMbn/  wfalcB^yer 
is  later,  wi^  be  given  a  notfce  bt  vlSjatlon 
allowing'  a  reasonable  tinve/^'  ajt>ate  the 
vlolatl9n — by  obtaining  d^IJyery  of  the 
equlpihent.  ' 

IlpUrth.  iinnes  thathavenot  awiUed  to 
the  panel  but  who  order  permissible 
equipment  prior  to  Januanr31.  Ift74,  will 
be  lssiued,a  p^te  of  VIblaitfoti'TPith  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  abate,' taking  Into  ac- 
count the  deJijFery  date.     ... 

Fifth.  Mji^ies  whose  appllcafUpias  or  ap- 
peals have  been  finally  rejected  but  have 
not  taken  any  action  tQ  obta}a  permis- 
sible equipment  will  l^  Issued  a  notice  of 
violation  and  ordered  to  istbirte  the  viola- 
tion by  remdvlng;  all  aonpermlsslble 
equipment  out  by  the  last  fotpen  crosscut. 

Sixth.  All  other  mines  except  those 
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which  have  already  obtained  and  are 
using  permissible  equipment  will  be  Is- 
sued a  notice  of  violation  and  ordered 
to  remove  all  nonpermlsslble  equipment 
beyond  the  last  open  crosscut. 

It  was  noted  that  bona  fide  equipment 
orders  will  be  evidenced  by  valid  pur- 
chase order?  accompanied  by  the  manu- 
facturer's acknowledgment  and  estimated 
delivery  date. 

MESA  Is  cooperating  with  the  Small 
Business   Administration  which  has   a 


program  to  assist  those  mines  unable  to 
afford  the  equipment  but  otherwise  act- 
ing in  good  faith  to  obtain  it. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  many  times — 
the  safety  of  the  miner  takes  priority 
over  all  else.  However,  close  on  the  heels 
of  safety  Is  the  welfare  of  this  same 
miner.  I  intend  to  continue  my  efforts  to 
see  that  both  are  provided. 

Mr.  President,  the  safety  record  in 
Kentucky  Is  good.  During  the  first  2 
months  of  1974.  there  were  zero  fatalities 

TONNAGE  PER  FATALITY-UNDERGROUND  AND  SURFACE  MINES 


in  my  State.  This  is  a  significant  Im- 
provement over  the  first  2  months  of  pre- 
vious years: 

Deaths 

1970 7 

1971 , 12 

1972 4 

1973 6 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  Increased 
our  production  with  the  pendulum  swing- 
ing back  to  underground  tonnage  as  com- 
pared to suilace  mine  tonnage: 


Year 

Undarground 
tonnage 

Underground 
mine  fatalities 

Tons  per 
underground 
mine  fiulity 

Surface  mine 
tonnage 

Surface  mine 
fataiities 

Tons  per 

surface  mine 
fatality 

Total 
tannage 

Total  tDIW 
per  lauiity 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973' 

63,499,027 

52,697,787 

56,531,862 

67,244,989 

83 
35 
26 
25 

765,048 
1.534,222 
2,  m.  302 
2,689,799 

61,809,368 
66,469.795 
63,  739. 385 
59,869.011 

6 
6 
3 
3 

10.301,561 
11,(78,299 
21,246,461 
19.958,337 

125,  308,  395 
119. 167, 582 
120,271,247 
127,514,000 

1,407.959 
2,906.526 
4, 147, 284 
4,554,071 

>  Tonnage  subject  to  slight  revision. 

Note:  Surface  mines  include  auger  and  strip  operations. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  on  March  30 
there  will  be  operators  who  cannot  or 
will  not  provide  the  safety  required  by 
law.  These  mines  should  be  closed. 

Several  himdred  miners  vrtll  be  with- 
out jobs,  and.  If  jobs  cannot  be  found, 
welfare  may  be  the  only  answer.  To 
many  Americans  who  want  to  work  and 
earn  a  living  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  this  \s  a  poor  answer. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  attitude  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
concerning  the  problem.  I  have  been  In- 
formed that  the  union  does  not  feel 
that  this  situation  poses  a  major  ques- 
tion. According  to  a  UMWA  representa- 
tive, the  demand  for  coal  coupled  with 
the  expansion  of  organized  mines  and 
Increased  production  has  created  a  cor- 
responding demand  for  miners.  While  It 
Is  true  that  individuals  must  pass  physi- 
cal examinations  before  they  can  be 
hired,  this  again  was  not  believed  to  be 
a  major  roadblock. 


THE  PEOPLE  RESPOND  TO 
THE  ADVOCATES 

Mr.  HRUSEIA.  Mr.  Prgsident,  on  Jan- 
uary 24,  1974,  the  popular  educational 
television  program,  "The  Advocates,"  de- 
bated the  question.  "Should  the  Congress 
ci«ate  a  Fedeitil  Oil  and  Gas  Corporation 
to  compete  with  private  industry?"  Be- 
cause I  considered  this  discussion  of  such 
merit  particularly  In  view  of  tlie  energy 
crisis,  I  had  the  complete  transcript 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Rbcord  of 
January  28. 

Just  recently  I  secured  a  copy  of  the 
viewers'  response  to  this  question.  Since 
It  is  the  Senate  as  well  as  the  House 
which  would  consider  any  "measure  cre- 
ating such  an  office,  I  believe  the  viewers' 
responses  are  of  Interest. 

A  substantial  majority  of  those  who 
responded  opposed  creation  of  such  a 
Federal  agency.  A  total  of  75  percent,  or 
5,785  out  of  7,722  responses,  were  In  the 
negative.  Such  statistics  deserve  the  close 
scrutiny  of  Members  of  Congress,  espe- 
cisdly  those  who  might  be  quick  to  resort 
to  the  creation  of  anotiier  Federal 
agency. 


I  have  also  secured  a  State-by-State 
breakdown  of  the  viewers'  reactions.  In 
order  that  my  colleagues  might  have  the 
benefit  of  this  Information,  I  ask  unan- 
imods  consent  to  have  this  Information 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  break- 
down was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"THE  ADVOCATES"  VIEWERS  VOH  ON  THE  QUESTION: 
"SHOULD  CONGRESS  CREATE  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND  GAS 
CORPORATfON  TO  COMPETE  WITH  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY7" 

(Stata  breakdown] 


State 


Favor  Opposed 


Alabama U  25 

Alaska. 1  3 

Arizona , 57  gS 

Arkansas 7  5 

California 314  455 

Colorado 35  162 

Connacticut 33  61 

Delaware „ <  12 

District  of  Cohimbia 19  25 

Florida 75  128 

Georgia 6  46 

Hawaii 4  9 

Idaho 2  7 

Jllinois 128  1,163 

Indiana 18  ,    131 

Iowa 14  31 

Kansas 18  62 

Kentucky 5  15 

Louisiana 3  121 

Maine 3  15 

Marytand 22  34 

Massachusetts 131  183 

Michigan 36  47 

Minnesota 29  41 

Mississippi 7  17 

Missouri 7  44 

Montana 12  12 

TIebraska 4  18 

Nevada 7  8 

New  Hamfohira 17  41 

New  Jersey 67  103 

New  Mexico..... 21  33 

New  York 213  270 

North  Carolina 15  29 

North  Dakota 0  2 

Ohio 46  82 

Oklahoma 28  135 

Oregon 38  44 

Pennsylvania 77  124 

Rhode  IsUnd 5  16 

South  Carolina 3  10 

Soutli  DafcoU ^.. 2  10 

Tennasaee 10  39 

Texas 72  1,412 

l«ah 17  29 

VermonU ._ 10  18 

Virginia..™ ., 35  56 

WasMfiftMi 105  134 

West  Virginia 6  8 

WiaoonsJn $2  105 

Wyoming '3  13 

Unknown 78  101 

Foreign 1  7 


Number       Percent 


Overall  total: 
In  favor.. 
Opposed. 


1.937 
5,785 


diUi 

anal 
mer 


HONORING  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ami 
deeply  gratified  by  the  action  of  thei 
Senate  yesterday  in  passing  legislatioii 
which  I  had  Introduced.  S.  2335,  to  re- 
name the  first  Civilian  Conservationi 
Corps  Center,  located  near  Franklin 
N.C..  and  the  Cross  Timbers  Natioi 
Grasslands  in  Texas  In  honor  of  forme: 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Senator  Srvin  and  Senator  Hxlhs 
joined  in  cosponsoring  this  measure. 

This  bill  Is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  maq 
who  had  a  constant  Interest  in  the  en-> 
hanoement  and  development  of  people 
as  our  Nation's  basic  resource  and  in  the 
consei'vation  of  our  natural  resources 
as  basic  to  our  people  reaching  thel^ 
aspirations.  | 

Naming  these  two  areas  for  Lyndon 
Johnson  Is  an  hono'f  befitting  his  effotts 
over  the  years  to  advance  both  the  cause 
of  con^rvailon  and  the  opportunily  fot 
pet'sonal  developtaent.  1 

Lyndon  Johnson  knew  from  his  ex-t 
perience  as  a  high  school  teacher  ant) 
from  his  experience  as  Dlreotor  of  th^ 
Natlcmal  Youth  Administration  in  Texa^ 
in  the  depth  of  the  d^ression,  how  vlta^ 
it  was  that  we  give  eveiy  young  persou 
an  opportunity  to  secure  an  edueatloii 
that  would  enable  that  person  to  utilize 
fully  his  or  her  capabilities.  T 

In  the  late  1950's,  when  I  urged  thai 
we  reestablish  the  Ybuth  Conservatloii 
Corps,  the  first  person  I  turned  to  fo^ 
advice  and  counsel  as  a  young  Senator 
was  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  As  majority 
leader,  the  program  had  his  full  support 
and  he  made  a  significant  effort  to  gi^ 
a  bill  adopted  by  the  Senate  In  195a 
That  was  as  far  as  he  got,  and  we  dli 
not  get  a  program  adopted  in  the  earl 
1960's,  despite  the  support  that  Preside; 
John  F.  Kennedy  gave  the  program, 
Shortly  after  Lyndon  Johnson 
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President,  he  told  me  of  his  plans  to  do 
something  for  youth  and  conservation  by 
getting  a  youth  conservation  program 
into  action.  He  intended  to  do  more  than 
the  program  of  the  1930'8.  And  he  did. 

The  1964  Economic  Opportimity  Act 
was  a  broad  assault  on  iwverty  and 
ignorance  and  a  key  part  of  that  pro- 
gram were  the  Youth  Conservation 
Camps  established  as  part  of  the  Job 
Corps. 

The  first  camp  was  set  up  near 
Franlclln.  N.C. 

In  1964  President  Johnson  signed  into 
law  the  National  Wlldemess  Act  and  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act. 

He  spurred  action  on  devising  a  na- 
tioial  awareness  of  the  vital  importance 
of  our  resources.  In  1967  he  embartced  on 
a  program  to  establish  natural  beauty 
and  conservation  as  national  goals,  and 
he  convened  a  Citizens  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty. 

A  National  Grassland  is  located  in 
Wise  and  Montague  Counties,  Tex.  These 
are  lands  that  were  worn  out  and  run 
down  until,  imder  national  programs, 
they  were  purchased  and  the  process  of 
their  rehabilitation  began.  This  area 
shows  not  only  what  can  be  done,  but  it 
also  demonstrates  the  opportunity  that 
exists  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources.  But  most 
of  all  this  sea  of  restored  and  renewed 
grassland  represrats  the  faith  that  Lyn- 
don Johnson  had  in  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  draw  strength 
today  from  the  dedlcatkn  and  rescdve  of 
this  one  towering  man  who  was  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  developing  our  human 
resources  and  conserving  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  proud  to 
have  known  and  worked  with  this  great 
man.  In  approving  this  bQl  we  not  only 
honor  Lyndon  Johnson,  but  we  also  re- 
dedleate  oursdves  to  these  same  time- 
honored  prindiAea.  This  bill  will  be  an 
appropriate  v^de  to  remind  all  Ameri- 
cans of  the  regenerating  impact  of  the 
rural  countryside  as  weU  as  the  need  to 
conserve  our  resources. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  DAY:  THE 
NEED  FOR  A  RE6UROBNCE  OF 
NATIONAL  CONSCIENCE  AND 
COMPASSION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  was  pleased  to  Join  Chair- 
man Hjurm  and  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Vetcsmns'  Affairs  at  hear- 
ings on  8.  2784,  the  proposed  Vietnam- 
Era  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act  of  1973. 

The  scheduling  of  this  hearing  for  to- 
day—March 29.  1974— was  most  an>ro- 
prlate.  for  this  is  the  day.  designated  by 
Cnigreas  to  honor  our  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans. Throughout  the  Natloo.  activities 
have  been  planned  for  today.  "Vietnam 
Veterans  Day." 

Mr.  President.  I  have  urged  the 
mayors  of  California's  cities  to  pay  tpe- 
dal  tribute  next  week  to  VletzMun-era 
veterana.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  telegram  to  the  mayors  of  Beiiceley. 
San  Francisco.  Oakland,  San  Jose,  Sac- 
ramento. Fresno.  Bakersfleld.  Richmond, 
Oxnard.  Los  Angeles,  Long  Beach,  Pasa- 


dena, Biu-bank,  Torrance,  Santa  Ana, 
San  Diego,  and  Santa  Barbara  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 
Mr.  President,  honoring  these  veter- 
ans with  speeches  and  parades,  however, 
is  simply  too  litUe  and  too  late.  In  fact, 
these  men  and  women  have  been  hearing 
far  too  many  speeches  and  too  many  idle 
promises.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we 
met  this  morning  to  take  concrete  steps 
to  provide  further  readjustment  assist- 
ance to  Vietnam-era  veterans.  They  need 
adequate  GI  bill  benefits,  and  they 
need  Jobs,  now. 

NBON    AOIUNISTKATION    LOHG    ON    RHETORIC 

On  February  26,  1974,  President  Nixon 
made  a  statement  regarding  "Vietnam 
Veterans  Day,"  saying: 

.  .  .  wben  I  refer  to  peace  with  honor 
achieved  by  over  two  and  one-half  millions 
who  served  in  Vietnam.  I  think  of  what 
would  have  happened  had  they  not  served 
and  bad  we  failed  in  our  objective. 

The  President  has  shown  his  appre- 
ciation for  their  service  in  strange  ways. 

On  January  28,  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced the  1  year  anniversary  of  the 
ceasefire  in  Vietnam  and  took  that  oc- 
casion to  boast  of  administration  ac- 
complishments on  behalf  of  the  Viet- 
nam veteran.  As  the  premier  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  Attorneys  General.  John  Mitch- 
ell, so  wisely  admonished,  the  public 
must  "watch  what  we  da,  not  what  we 
say."  The  gap  between  Presidential 
rhetoric  and  his  administration's  per- 
formance stretches  almost  from  here  to 
Vietnam. 

ADldNISrEATION    NKGATrVISaC    AND    BANKRUPT 
POLICIES 

During  the  5  years  in  which  I  have 
been  deeply  involved  in  matters  affect- 
ing our  Nation's  veterans,  particularly 
Vietnam-era  veterans,  I  have  learned  to 
expect,  as  a  matter  of  course,  threats  of 
Presidential  vetoes  of  legislation  provid- 
ing for  badly  needed  increases  in  bene- 
fits to  veterans,  or  administrative  recom- 
mendations for  pitifully  small  budgetary 
increases  in  veterans  benefit  programs. 
In  fact,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  this 
administration  has  endorsed  a  con- 
gressional measure — as  they  have  Just 
endorsed  my  bill  S.  2363 — or  recom- 
mends adequate  increases  in  benefits.  I 
find  myself  wondering  whether  or  not  the 
entire  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  gone  on  vacation. 

The  President's  recommendation,  in  his 
January  veterans  message  to  Congress, 
for  an  8-percent  increase  in  the  rates  of 
GI  bill  assistance  payments  was  much 
more  typical  of  the  kind  of  proposal  we 
have  come  to  expect  from  this  adminis- 
tration. Just  last  week,  the  Department 
of  Labor  announced  that  living  costs  have 
gone  up  10  percent  over  the  past  12 
months,  the  highest  annual  rise  since 
1948. 

The  cost  of  living  sped  ahead  another 
1.3  percent  last  month  while  the  piu-- 
chasing  power  of  an  average  hour's 
labor — for  those  fortunate  enough  to 
have  Jobs — continued  to  decline.  This 
February  rise  was  the  second  largest  in 
any  one  month  since  1951.  with  the  larg- 
est 1  month's  increase  occiuring  last 
August.  Food  prices  alone  have  soared 
22.2  percent  in  the  last  year. 


And  yet  this  administration  has  the 
audacity  to  recommend  a  measly  8-per- 
cent cost-of-living  increase  in  the  already 
inadequate  level  of  GI  bill  assistance 
which  was  last  increased  cXi  September  1 
1972. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  President  and 
officials  in  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  survive  with  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing they  have  so  callously  relegated  to 
our  veterans. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  first 
responsibilities  of  a  democratic  society 
is  the  maintenance  of  a  stable  economy— 
an  economy  which  will  provide  all  citi- 
zens with  a  fair  opportunity  to  find  work 
and  earn  a  decent  living. 

The  present  administration  has  not  be- 
gun to  fulfill  that  responsibility,  and.  In 
fact,  has  for  the  most  part  ignored  it. 

When  this  sulministratlon  took  olHce 
In  January  1969,  the  rate  of  national  un- 
employment stood  at  only  3.4  percent. 
By  December  1970,  however — after  a  fu- 
tile 2-year  attempt  to  control  inflation  by 
deliberately  sacrificing  Jobs — unemploy- 
ment stood  at  6.2  percent  with  5.1  mil- 
lion Americans  out  of  work. 

Mr.  Nixon's  January  28  veterans'  mes- 
sage took  credit  for  reducing  veterans' 
unemployment  from  9.9  percent  in  1971 
to  4.4  percent  this  year.  But  his  message 
neglected  to  state  that  during  the  year 
President  Nixon  took  office,  1969.  the 
rate  was  down  to  4.5  percent.  Under  the 
administration's  totally  unsuccessful 
game  plan,  designed  to  curb  inflation  by 
raising  interest  rates  and  provoking  high 
unemployment,  the  veteran  was  asked  to 
bear  far  more  than  his  share  of  the  bur- 
den for  a  bad  Job  market,  which  saw  vet- 
erans' imemployment  soar  from  4.5  per- 
cent in  1969  to  11  percent  during  1972. 

In  November  1970,  as  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Subcominittee  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  I 
chaired  hearings  on  unemployment  and 
the  readjustment  problems  among  young 
veterans.  I  stated  then  that  there  was 
great  irony,  as  well  as  tragedy,  in  the 
economic  recession  and  high  unemploy- 
ment. The  Vietnam  war  had  been  a  ma- 
jor cause  of  our  runaway  Inflation,  and 
the  Nixon  administration  instituted  a 
number  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
to  stop  that  Inflation.  All  those  policies 
succeeded  in  doing  was  depressingr  the 
economy  and  increasing  unemployment 
Most  paradoxically,  among'  the  principal 
victims  of  imemployment  wiere  the  yotmg 
servicemen  returning  from  the  very  war 
that  brought  about  the  inflation — and 
the  administration's  recetsionlst  poli- 
cies— in  the  first  piace. 

DOtTBLE    AND   TUPLE    SACEXnces    DEICAKDED 
AGAIN 

Mr.  President,  I  find  it  hfird  to  believe 
that  though  I  spoke  those  words  way 
back  hi  1970,  they  so  accumtely  describe 
the  very  situation  that  exists  once  again 
today. 

Once  again  our  young  veterans  are  be- 
ing asked  to  make  double  and  triple 
sacrifices.  They  have  alregdy  given  up 
2  years  or  more  to  mllitaiv  service,  of- 
ten risking  their  lives  and  limbs.  Yet.  In 
ttie  name  of  combating  Inflation,  the 
administration  has  steadily  resisted  con- 
gressional efforts  to  get  additional  funds 
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for  badly  needed  programs  for  veterans. 
Most  young  veterans  have  thus  encoun- 
tered difficulty  in  completing  or  even 
beginning  their  educations;  many  can- 
not find  jobs,  and  some  catmot  get  ade- 
quate medical  care  for  their  disabilities. 

YOUNG   VETERANS   17NEMPLOTMENT  KEUAINS 
HICR 

And  with  an  unemployment  rate  for 
young  veterans  age  20-24  of  over  10 
percent,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Peter 
Brennan,  annoimced  on  January  29, 
1974,  that  the  Nation's  concerted  effort 
to  place  Vietnam-era  veterans  in  civilian 
jobs  had  succeeded  so  well  that  that  so- 
called  special  effort  was  been  abolished. 

I  am  sure  this  proclamation  of  great 
success  was  well  received  by  the  288,000 
young  veterans  walking  the  streets  daily 
seeking  work,  and  by  the  great  numbers 
of  veterans  waiting  on  the  welfare  lines 
because  they  have  given  up  the  seem- 
ingly hopeless  search  for  work. 

CONGRESSIONAI.    TNTTIATIVES 

We,  in  the  Congress,  have  fought  the 
battle  for  a  fair  chance  for  veterans  on 
many  fronts — but  most  appalling  is  the 
Nixon  administration's  refusal  all  along 
to  do  much  more  than  talk  and  make 
promises  about  the  problems  facing 
returning  veterans,  and  then  pat  each 
other  on  the  back  for  their  flne  efforts 
and  admirable  accomplishments. 

Ask  any  veteran  who  has  Just  been 
evicted  from  his  home  or  apartment  for 
his  failure  to  pay  rent  because  his  edu- 
cational benefit  check  or  disability  com- 
pensation payment  has  not  arrived  for 
3  months.  Ask  any  veteran  who  has  l)een 
forced  to  drop  out  of  school  because  he 
cannot  afford  to  support  his  family  and 
remain  In  school  with  the  inadequate 
level  of  assistance  allotted  to  him.  Ask 
any  one  of  the  thousands  of  imemployed 
veterans  about  all  the  great  things  the 
Nixon  administration  has  done  for  him. 
I  suspect  he  or  she  will  not  be  Inclined 
to  pay  much  tribute  to  those "  accom- 
plishments. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Congress  has  been  guilty  of  making  idle 
proclamations  about  the  needs  of  our 
veterans,  I  believe  that  we  have  done  our 
job  reasonably  well  against  heavy  odds, 
and  we  will  continue  to  do  it — with  the 
realization  that  it  will  be  a  battle  every 
inch  of  the  way. 

VERT  COMPLE-X,  VERT  DirrERENT  REAOjrSnCXNT 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  President,  the  readjustment  prob- 
lems facing  today's  returning  veterans 
are  different  from  those  of  his  father 
and  older  brother  after  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  war. 

The  American  people  have  never  ade- 
quately understood  the  special  readjust- 
ment problems  of  returning  veterans 
during  the  seventies.  What  are  these 
unique  problems? 

First,  it  is  1974  now,  not  1954  or  1946. 
The  United  States  is  an  immeasurably 
more  complicated  and  confusing  society 
now  than  it  was  then.  When  the  veteran 
comes  home  today,  he  has  to  reenter  a 
socioeconomic  situation  often  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  he  left. 

More  often  than  not  he  has  come 
home  with  a  very  confused  frame  of 
oiind  about  his  life,  about  the  war  he 


helped  fight,  and  about  the  value  of  his 
sacrifices. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  WAR 

He  has  fought  in  a  war  where  he  often 
ciuld  not  tell  the  difference  between 
friend  and  foe.  His  life  was  characterized 
by  the  unpredictability  of  sneak  attacks, 
guerrilla  warfare,  and  totally  unclear  and 
vacillating  battle  lines  and  military 
objectives. 

He  has  fought  in  a  war  where  the 
degree  of  maiming  and  crippling  by  new 
types  of  devastating  land  mines  and 
weapons  is  unprecedented  in  severity. 
Because  of  wonder  drugs  and  immediate 
medical  attenticm  and  evacuation,  men 
have  survived  from  woimds  that  would 
have  been  fatal  in  prior  wars.  Multiple 
disablement  Is  far  more  common.  Some 
returning  servicemen  have  been  victims 
of  these  injuries;  many  others  have  wit- 
nessed their  buddies  either  surviving  or 
not  surviving  horrible  injuries. 

The  Vietnam-era  veteran  has  fought 
in  a  war  where  there  has  been  enormous 
abuse  of  drugs  by  servicemen — promoted 
by  the  coimtry  we  were  supposed  to  be 
defending — and  the  kind  of  mentality 
and  conditioning  to  brutality  which 
could  produce  My  Lai's. 

He  has  fought  in  a  war  wlilch,  in- 
creasingly as  he  fought  it,  American 
public  opinion  and  national  policy  came 
to  seriously  question  it.  Doubts  about  the 
purposes,  achievements,  and  goals  of  the 
war  were  thus  created  long  before  he 
came  home. 

AU  of  this — the  unpredictability,  the 
horrible  maiming,  the  multiple  injuries, 
his  own  ambivalence,  the  drug  abuse,  the 
My  Lai  incidents,  and  the  change  in 
American  sentiment  regarding  the  war — 
has  created  an  extremely  complex  and 
confused  state  of  mind  for  many  return- 
ing veterans. 

And  what  has  the  veteran  foimd,  and 
what  does  he  find,  when  he  comes  home? 

THE  COUNTST  AT  HOMZ 

He  has  found  a  country,  first  bitterly 
divided  over  the  war,  and  later  achiev- 
ing a  consensus  that  the  war  was  really  a 
bad  business  at  best.  He  has  found  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
repealed  the  action  so  often  cited  as'  the 
underlying  legal  basis  for  the  very  war 
that  he  fought — ^the  Tonkin  Gulf  Reso- 
lution. Imagine  what  that  means  to  him, 
especially  if  he  has  lost  an  arm  or  a 
leg  or  seen  his  buddies  maimed  In  this 
retroactively  questioned  military  ven- 
ture? 

In  short,  as  to  this  so-called  Vietnam 
conflict,  he  ha^  foimd  a  public  opinion 
which  places  precious  Uttle  value  on  the 
efforts  of  3  million  men  who  fought 
in  Indochina,  an^  he  has  found  indiffer- 
ence, skepticism,  or  down-right  hostility 
toward  what  he  has  lived  with  for  those 
service  years — now  Irretrievably  gone 
from  his  life.  And  he  has  heard,  either 
behind  his  back  or  to  his  face,  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  some  of  his  fellow  veter- 
ans of  earlier  'wars:  "We  won  our  war; 
what  happened  to  yours?" 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  an  Internal  Vet- 
erans Admtnlstratton  estimate  Indicates 
that  one  out  of  every  five  Vietnam-era 
veterans  has  serious  psychological  prob- 
lems? 


Is  it  any  wonder,  given  his  state  of  con- 
fusion, in  many  cases  even  before  he 
came  home,  that  this  kind  of  reception 
has  turned  him  off  and  enormously  com- 
plicated the  rest  of  his  problems?  And 
what  are  they? 

I  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
in  the  last  3  years  the  veteran  ha5 
returned  to  find  an  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic situation  domestically,  character- 
ized by  rampaging  infiation,  an  extreme- 
ly tight  job  market,  very  high  levels  of 
unemployment,  and  little  if  any  demand, 
or  a  program  for  producing  such  a  de- 
mand, for  the  skills  he  acquired  in  the 
service.  At  various  times,  he  has  found, 
as  at  present,  an  extremely  tight  hous- 
ing market  and  extraordinarily  high 
rents.  He  cannot  believe  some  food  prices 
which  may  have  almost  doubled  while  he 
was  away. 

But  there  Is  far  more  than  just  finding 
the  dollars  to  eat,  clothe,  and  house  him- 
self and  to  move  around  in  society.  In 
many  States,  his  G.I.  bill  benefits  are 
not  adequate  to  purchase  the  education 
he  thought  he  had  coming.  And  if  he  does 
get  Into  school,  far  too  often  he  receives 
his  check  3  months  late,  or  it  comes  in 
the  wrong  amount,  or  is  misdirected,  or 
all  he  gets  Is  Indifference,  rudeness,  or 
the  ultimate  insult — the  busy  signal  when 
he  calls  the  VA  regional  office  to  inquire 
about  these  problems. 

And  what  if  he  needs  medical  care  for 
his  injuries  or  illnesses  acquired  in  serv- 
ice? Although  things  are  much  better 
today  than  4  years  ago  In  VA  hospitals, 
just  as  GI  BUI  benefits  are  much  better 
than  they  were,  he  may  find  low  morale 
and  inadequate  staffing  of  admissions 
and  In-patient  facilities,  especially  with 
respect  to  nursing  [>ersonnel;  and.  in 
some  cases,  he  may  find  a  hospital  ad- 
ministration insensitive  to  his  particular 
medical  or  physical  difficulties. 

And  there  is  still  more.  He  has  come 
home,  particularly  over  the  last  several 
years,  to  a  society  in  a  tremendous  state 
of  flux  in  terms  of  social,  moral,  and 
ethical  goals  and  values.  He  may  find 
his  younger  brother  or  sister  hting  up 
on  drugs  or  popping  pills,  kids  he  thought 
were  barely  out  of  diapers  when  he  left. 
He  may  find  his  friends  having  dras- 
tically changed  their  views  on  issues  of 
enormous  consequence,  such  as  confi- 
dence in  governmental  Instltutloas.  Or 
he  may  find  them  all  t\imed  off  to  every- 
thing as  a  result  of  the  widespread 
cynicism  brought  on  by  the  horrors  of 
Watergate. 

INDlrmENT  PUBLIC  RXBPONSB 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  what  has  the 
American  public  done  to  recognise  his 
problems,  to  welcome  tiim  home,  to  value 
his  contributions  to  our  Indochina  na- 
tional defense  policy,  to  make  maximum 
use  of  his  mihtary  service  skills,  to  give 
him  a  Job,  to  help  him  with  his  educa- 
tion, to  ease  his  readjustment  problems, 
to  treat  his  wounds  with  compassion,  and 
to  make  him  feel  some  pride  and  some 
dignity  aLsut  his  2  years  of  military 
service?  For  most  of  these  areas,  and,  for 
some  veterans,  for  all  of  than,  the 
answer  is  that  the  Am^can  peoide — 
we — have  done  far  too  little  and.  in  some 
cases,  virtually  nothing. 
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There  seems  to  be  a  widespread  sus- 
picion on  the  part  of  some  employers 
that  veteran?  are  somehow  either  drug 
addicts.  vloIence-prone  time  tx>mb8. 
trouUe-makers,  rabble-rousers,  malcon- 
tents, or  Just  plain  "long  hairs."  What  a 
telling  and  totally  unfair  commentary 
that  is. 

And,  of  course,  there  have  been  no 
victory  parades;  there  have  been  no 
small  town  welcome  homes;  and,  untU 
today,  there  has  been  no  special  recogni- 
tion of  their  service  to  their  Nation. 

It  is  well  and  good  to  honor  our  prison- 
ers of  war  as  they  have  returned  from 
their  enormous  hardships,  and  we  should 
continue  to  honor  them  and  give  them 
the  very  best  treatment  we  know  how. 

It  Is  w^  and  good  to  recognize  espe- 
cially heroic  efforts  by  pinning  ribbons 
and  bestowing  medals,  and  we  should 
continue  to  honor  our  most  visible  war 
heroes. 

But  none  <rf  this  honorific  activity  Is 
3  substitute  for  fulfilling  our  moral  ob- 
ligations to  aU  veterans  who  answered 
their  coimtry'B  call.  Helping  them,  caring 
for  them,  providing  justice  for  them  is 
Imperative. 

What  seems  to  have  happened,  how- 
ever. Is  that  the  administration  has 
sought  to  ease  Its  guilty  conscience  by 
elaborate  gestures  of  support  and  con- 
cern for  these  most  visible  war  victims, 
while  Ignoring  or  remaining  indifferent 
to  the  plight  of  the  invisible  veteran, 
especially  the  disfigured  and  maimed  vic- 
tims whom  we  find  It  imcomfortable  to 
look  at. 
MMsumamscm    or    hationai.    ooitscizrce    aks 

COMPASSION    mMBED 

I  say  these  Invisible  and  forgotten  vet- 
erans are  war  heroes  too.  It's  time  we 
started  treating  them  that  way. 

We  need  a  resurgence  of  national  con- 
science and  national  compassion.  It  is 
time  that  we  did  something  about  adjust- 
ing to  the  problems  of  returning  veter- 
ans, which  we  have  so  often  failed  to 
hrip  resolve  and  have  even  been  exacer- 
bating. Instead  of  placing  the  total  bur- 
den for  adjusting  or  readjusting  on  the 
often  beleaguered  returning  veteran. 

VA  UKX  or  MOIAL  LEAOKSSBIF 

One  has  to  ask:  Why  do  we  find  such 
a  situation?  What  has  the  agency  of  the 
Federal  Ooveminent  charged  with  re- 
spaQ«tt>Uity  for  veterans  affairs,  the  Vet- 
erans AdmlnJHration.  been  doing  over 
the  iMt  5  yeaxs  to  deal  with  this  situa- 
tion, to  educate  American  public  opinion, 
and  to  create  a  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  these  enormous  difficulties? 

The  VA  has  exercised  almost  no  moral 
leadership  dming  this  crucial  period.  In- 
stead. It  has  beoxne  a  hapless,  helpless 
giant,  hamstrung  by  OMB  dictates  and 
stultified  by  demoralizing  personnel 
and  contract  poUcles  motivated  far  too 
greatly  by  political  factors  and  favor- 
itism. 

Almost  without  exception  throughout 
these  last  5  years,  this  enormous  Federal 
establishment,  created  for  the  sole  pmr- 
pose  of  providing  services  and  benefits 
for  veterans  and  being  their  spokesman, 
has  qxiken  with  a  n^ative  voice.  The  VA 
has  said  ho,  no,  no,  time  and  time  again 
to  congressional  initiatives  to  provide 


equity  in  OI  bill  disability  compensation, 
disability  insiurance  compensation  and 
pension  rates,  to  improve  drug  and  sJ- 
cohol  treatment  programs,  and  to  mod- 
ernize and  Improve  the  VA  hospital  sys- 
tem. The  VA  has  staunchly  opposed 
congreesional  efforts  which  resulted  in 
adding  one-half  billion  dollars  above 
budget  requests  to  hire  new  VA  hospital 
staff  over  the  last  4  years. 

The  record  is  absolutely  dismal  in 
terms  of  constructive  VA  efforts  to 
achieve  legislation  and  improve  program 
performance.  The  problems  I  described 
about  late,  missing,  and  Incorrect  OI  bill 
pajrments  and  rude  and  insensitive  treat- 
ment, have  been  chronicled  in  the  mass 
media  so  intensively  of  late  that  I  need 
not  dwell  upon  them.  They  are  intoler- 
able problems.  They  are  solvable  prob- 
lems. But  the  VA  seems  incapable  of 
managing  them. 

Why?  Besides  being  hamstnmg  by 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  dic- 
tates, personnel  ceilings,  and  unwise 
policy  ventures — such  as  the  abortive  at- 
tempt a  year  ago  to  cot  back  service- 
connected  compensation  pasrments  to 
amputees  and  other  seriously  disabled 
veterans — the  VA  has  been  politicized 
today  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  His- 
torically, the  VA  begran  as  a  bipartisan. 
nonpoUtlcal  agency.  Its  goal  was  to 
serve,  not  to  engage  in  politics,  or  re- 
turn political  favors.  White  House  and 
other  poUtical  clearances  of  personnel 
appointments  started  creeping  into  the 
agency  in  the  fifties  in  the  Eisenhower 
yeare  and  have  persisted  thereafter  in 
the  administrations  of  both  political 
parties,  although,  to  Lyndon  Johnson's 
credit,  he  did  promote  a  career  VA  pro- 
fessional. Bill  Driver,  to  the  top  job. 

But,  Driver's  nonpartisan  stance  was 
anathema  to  the  present  administration, 
and  he  was  quickly  dispatched.  Since 
then,  we  have  had  a  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration at  the  beck  and  call  of  White 
House  political  considerations,  readily 
absorbing  13  former  employees  of 
CREEP,  giving  out  contracts  to  special 
Anns  under  procedures  found  to  be  im- 
proper by  the  OAO,  making  contract 
cost-overrun  settlements  against  the  best 
Informed  advice  available  in  the  agency, 
participating  in  Presidential  campaign 
activities  and  providing  speeches  defend- 
ing the  President's  national  policies  in 
areas  other  than  veterans  affairs,  and 
proposing  legislation  to  cut  back  the 
benefits  of  millions  of  veterans  receiving 
compensation  and  pen^dons. 

Over  the  last  year,  the  personnel  prob- 
lems of  the  agency  in  tenns  of  high-level 
managonent  have  become  overwhelming. 
During  that  year,  the  following  VA  high- 
level  officials  have  been  forced  from  of- 
fice: a  Chief  Benefits  Director,  a  Deputy 
Chief  Benefits  Director,  a  Deputy  Chief 
Medical  Director,  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  the  agency,  and  the  Associate 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  agency. 

At  the  same  time,  important  positions 
in  the  Department  of  ■\^terans  Benefits, 
the  Department  of  Medicine  smd  Surgery, 
the  Administrator's  office,  and  the  Plan- 
ning and  Evaluation  Service  have  been 
fined  by  Incompetents— former  cam- 
palgn  officials,  and  numerous  ex- 
CREEFS. 
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I  am  preparing  legislation  which  I  hope 
to  have  ready  in  the  next  few  weelcs  to 
revitalize  the  VA,  to  make  it  reiqx>nslve 
to  the  needs  of  today's  veteran — sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  all  veterans — and  to  en- 
able the  VA  to  provide  moral  leadership 
for  veterans,  as  well  as  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  by  mobilizing  American 
public  opinion  and  restozilng  confidence, 
both  within  the  agency  add  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  in  the  intefrity  of  the  VA 
mission. 

HISTOBT    or     ASMtNISTRATIOV    OPPOSITION     TO 
1970    AND    1972    GI    BILL    AMENDMENTS 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
describe,  in  some  detail,  Mr.  President, 
my  efforts,  and  the  efforts  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate,  to  help  veterans — 
not  just  talk  about  them->^uid  the  Nixon 
administration's  apparent  determination 
to  thwart  these  efforts. 

Beginning  with  the  GI  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  that  words  of  thanks  are 
not  enough  for  the  Vietnum  veteran,  but 
what  has  he  done  to  give  Ihem  more  than 
words? 

Mr.  Nixon  has  also  said  that  nothing 
is  too  good  for  omr  veterans,  and  It  would 
appear  from  what  they  have  actually 
gotten  from  the  President,  that  that  is 
exactly  what  he  meant.  Nothing. 

Yet  Veterans'  Administration  spokes- 
men continue  to  assert  that  the  veteran 
is  better  off,  "even  allowttig  for  Inflation 
and  Increased  school  cost*."  While  it  may 
be  true  that  total  spending  has  Increased 
for  the  OI  bill  during  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration, this  is  because,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  war  went  on  for  4  more  years 
than  the  President  indicated  it  would 
diulng  his  1968  election  campaign  and 
because  the  Congress  con$lstently  Ignored 
PresidentlaJ  positions  against  substantial 
OI  Bill  Increases,  tripling  the  increases 
the  administration  grudgingly  sup- 
ported. 

Congress  has  repeatedly  attempted 
with  a  large  degree  of  success — to  correct 
the  problems  created  from  the  start  by 
President  Johnson,  who,  hesitating  to 
acknowledge  there  was  «  war  going  on, 
held  the  initial  OI  bill  figure  at  $100  per 
month  in  1966,  $10  less  than  the  Korean 
confilct  figure  of  $110  In  1955. 

President  Nixon,  however,  while  not 
denying  the  existence  of  a  war  in  South- 
east Asia,  from  the  beginning  of  his  term 
has  spoken  about  the  needs  of  Vietnam 
veterans,  and  made  promises,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  have  not  been  translated 
into  actions. 

For  example.  In  June  of  1989,  the  Pres- 
ident created  the  President's  Commltteee 
on  the  Vietnam  Veterap,  charging  his 
new  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  to 
develop  plans  to  help  those  veterans  who 
needed  assistance  the  most. 

■niose  were  the  words. 

But  less  than  6  months  later,  when  it 
came  to  providing  the  nioney  needed  to 
improve  GI  Bill  benefit!,  the  President 
clearly  expressed  his  Intention  to  veto 
the  Senate  committee  mgasure  proposing 
a  46-percent  Increase — an  increase  we 
went  on  to  approve  in  committee  and  ap- 
prove on  the  fioor.  \ 

In  March  1970,  when  he  finally  signed 
the  OI  Bill  Increase  at  a  34.6  percent  rise, 
sifter  successful  administration  pressures 
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to  cut  the  Senate-passed  Increase  of  $190 
per  month  back  to  $175.  the  President 
was  reported  to  be  specially  pleased  that : 
Tba  legislation  contains  provisions  to  b«lp 
retvmilng  serricemen  who  have  poor  edtkca- 
tlonAl  backgrounds. 

But  the  next  puragraph  of  the  same 
New  York  Times  article  speaks  for  Itself: 

To  keep  expenditures  down  in  the  currant 
fiscal  year,  the  administration  may  hold  off 
until  summer  on  its  concentrated  effort  to 
get  more  veterans  into  school. 

Tb&t  effort  has  never  begun. 

In  1969,  the  administration  had  orig- 
inally told  us  that  an  Increase  In  GI  Bill 
allowance  rates  was  not  called  for  at  all; 
the  President  and  OMB  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  enormous  disparity  between  the 
rates  then  paid  veterans  compared  with 
those  offered  veterans  of  prior  wars.  In 
contrast,  veterans  organizations,  individ- 
ual veterans,  college  and  university  ad- 
ministrators, and  other  witnesses  of  Sen- 
ate hearings  insisted  that  the  rate  stni-- 
ture  was  inequitable  and  that  this  in- 
equity accounted,  in  great  part,  for  the 
disappointingly  low  rate  of  use  of  GI  Bill 
benefits.  : 

In  the  academic  year  following  the  35- 
percent  rate  increase— 1970— OI  bill  par- 
ticipation increased  by  more  than  30 
percent.  The  Veterans  Education  and 
Training  Assistance  Amendments  Act  of 
1970  (Public  Law  91-219),  in  addition  to 
the  GI  bill  increase— the  first  substan- 
tial xate  Increase  since  the  post-Korean 
conflict  GI  bill  was  enacted  in  1952— 
established  new  spedal  programs  to 
assist  educationally  disadvantaged  vet- 
erans prior  to  discharge— PREP— and 
after  service;  created  a  new  GI  bill  al- 
lowance— special  supplementary  assist- 
ance allowance— to  pay  for  individual- 
ized tutoring  for  GI  bill  trainees; 
established  an  expanded  and  congres- 
slonally  mandated  veterans  outreach 
services  program  to  search  out  and  pro- 
vide maximum  assistance  to  recently  re- 
turned veterans  with  respect  to  GI  bill 
and  other  benefits;  arid  liberalized  full- 
and  part-time  hours  requirements  for 
college  veterans.  The  VA  opposed  these 
programs.  I  was  privileged  to  be  the  sub- 
committee Chairman  Senate  floor  man- 
ager, arid  chairman  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees for  this  legislation.  . 

In  1971,  when  the  Congress  was  con- 
sidering further  Increases  In  the  rates 
<A  GI  bfll  assistance,  the  Va-  testified 
a»fr  a»  8-percent  hiciiease  In  OI  Irill 
benefits  was  adequate.  Behind  the  scenes 
the  administration  foiight  vigorously 
a^inst  moving  the  rate  Increase  legis- 
lation, and  succeeded  In  delaying  the 
enactment  of  the  fkial  Increase  until 
after  the  1972-73  ftchoolyea*  had  started. 
This  made  It  too  late  for  veterans  to 
enroll  in  courses  that  faU  and  prevented 
that  further  drain  on  the  budget. 

S.  2161',  the  Vietnam-Era  Veterans  Re- 
adjustment Asdstance  Act  of  1972.  in 
v^lieh  I  joined  wIlJi  Chairman  HASna 
as  the  principal  Senate  author,  was  en- 
acted Into  law  as  Public  Uiw  92^-540.  It 
increased  rates  by  25.7  percent.  At  that 
time,  it  was  clear  to  the  Congress,  even 
though  the  admlnigtratton  could  not  see 
it.  that  the.Gl  bill  was  not  providing 
adequate  rtfadjustmant  assistance  to  the 


millions  of  Vietnam-era  veterans  In  the 
Nation.  It  was  also  clear  to  the  Cixigress 
that  in  contrast  to  World  War  n  when 
all  classes  of  Americans  served  equally 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Vietnam  con- 
filct drew  more  heavUy  vspoa.  the  educa- 
tionally and  socially  disadvantaged 
young  men  who  lacked  either  the  funds 
or  the  preparation  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation. The  Vietnam-era  veterans  most 
in  need  of  furthering  their  education  or 
training  were — and  still  are — those  tak- 
ing the  least  advantage  of  their  OI  Bill 
entitlements.  In  1971.  oiJy  17.4  percent 
of  educationally  disadvantaged  veterans, 
those  with  less  than  a  high  school 
diploma,  were  using  their  GI  bill  entitle- 
ments. 

In  opposing  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  allowance  rate,  the  VA  argued  that 
the  allowance  had  been  Increased  by  75 
percent  in  the  last  6  years.  The  logic  of 
this  argument  escaped  me  then  and  es- 
capes me  now.  The  inadequacy  of  the 
then  current  rate  of  $175  as  well  as  the 
paltry  $15  Increase  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration was  not  made  any  more  ac- 
ceptable or  justifiable  because  the  GI  bill 
of  several  years  earlier  was  even  more 
inadequate. 

The  figure  the  administration  support- 
ed at  that  time — an  8-percent  Increase 
to  $190  for  the  full-time  student-vet- 
eran with  no  dependents  was  exactly  the 
figure  approved  by  the  Senate  'dlmost  3 
years  earlier  as  part  of  the  bill  which  be- 
came Public  Law  91-219. 

I  foimd  then,  as  I  do  how,  the  reluct- 
ance of  the  administration  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  help  the 
Vietnam-era  veteran  particularly  incom- 
prehensible In  view  of  the  unquestioned 
soundness  of  the  GI  bill  as  a  Federal 
investment.  It  is  estimated  the  cost  of 
the  World  War  n  GI  bill  will  ultimately 
be  repaid  as  much  as  eight  thnes  by  the 
college-educated  veteran  In  the  form  of 
additional  taxes  paid  over  and  above 
what  the  individual  veteran  would  have 
paid  if  he  had  received  only  a  high  school 
education.  Can  we  not  expect  a  similar 
return  on  a  comparable  investment  In 
the  Vietnam  veteran? 

S.  2161  as  passed  by  the  Senate  pro- 
posed to  do  the  following:  Increase  GI 
bill  rates  by  43  percent;  provide  for  a 
new  £ulvance  payment  system  for  the 
educational  assistance  or  vocational  re- 
hablUtatitm  subsistence  allowances;  es- 
tablish a  tiew  work  study/outreach  pro- 
gram; Improve  and  expand  the  special 
programs  for  educational]^  disadvan- 
taged veterans  and  servlcemefi;  extend 
eligibility  to  certain  wives  and  widows 
and  veterans'  dependents.  In  some  In- 
stances, for  tutorial  assistance  and  par- 
ticipation in  correspondence,  apprentice- 
ship, and  other  on-Job  training,  and  high 
school  and  elementary  education  pny- 
grams;  improve  the'  farm  cooperative 
tralnhig  program;  establish  a  veterans 
education  loan  program;  promote  the 
employment  of  veterans  by  improving 
and  expanding  the  provisions  governing 
the  (deration  of  the  Vetcians'  Employ- 
ment Service  and  nrovlfle  for  aixemidoy- 
ment  preferenpe  for  certain  Vietnam- 
era  and  service-connoted  disabled,  vet- 
erans in  Federal  contracts  and  subcon- 
tracts; and  improve  the  measurement  of 


high  school  courses  in  the  case  of  night 
adult  evening  courses  and  programs  for 
which  the  Carnegie  measurement  pro- 
duces inequitable  results  and  further 
clarified  the  definition  of  a  "child"  dur- 
ing a  preadoption  decree  period  of  cus- 
tody by  the  adoptive  parents. 

Most  provisions  which  I  authored,  in- 
cluding advance  pay,  work/study,  im- 
proving special  education  programs,  the 
veterans  employment  provisions,  course 
increasement  improvements,  and  the  new 
definition  of  "child,"  were  enacted  into 
law  in  the  1972  Act. 

VA  INDIFnXKIfT  IMPLEMENTATION  Or  NSW 
PBOGRAMS    LEGISLATED    BT    OONOEESS 

The  battles  waged  by  the  Congress  to 
Increase  rates  of  assistance,  and  to  es- 
tablish speci£d  programs  for  education- 
ally disadvantaged  veterans  have  not 
ceased  with  the  enactment  of  the  various 
measiu'es  Introduced  by  the  Congress. 
We  have  also  had  to  fight  to  insure  the 
efficient  and  effective  Implementation  of 
the  new  laws  by  the  VA.  We  have  had 
some  success  and  some  failure. 

The  new  programs  established  In  1970 
by  Public  Law  91-219— PREP,  tutorial 
assistance,  remedial-refresher  courses, 
and  veterans  outreach,  were  greatly 
handicapped  by  lethargy,  delays,  and  in- 
excusable footdragglng,  and.  In  some 
cases,  outright  resistance,  by  the  VA 
and  the  Defense  Department. 

Similarly,  the  new  programs  author- 
ized by  the  1972  act.  Public  Law  92-540, 
have  suffered  In  their  implementation. 
The  disastrous  implementation  of  the 
advance  pasmient  program,  especially  in 
California — a  program  designed  6i>eclfi- 
cally  to  overcome  the  unnecessary  hard- 
ship veterans  were  facing  because  of 
chronic  delays  in  the  payment  of  educa- 
tional assistance  program  this  year.  Vet- 
erans in  my  home  State  of  California 
have  been  particular  victims  of  the  VA's 
reluctance  or  inability,  to  Implement  the 
GI  bill  educational  assistance  program 
in  an  imaginative  and  timely  fashion. 

VETERANS   COST-OF-lNSTKUCnON 

The  veterans  cost-of-instruction — 
VCI — program  was  another  provision, 
designed  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  our  veterans,  which  I  authored — ^thls 
time  in  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972,  PubUc  Law  92-318.  This  program 
was  designed  to  provide  Incentives  and 
supporting  funds  for  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  recruit  actively  the  returning 
veterans  and  to  establish  the  kinds  of 
special  programs  and  services  necessary 
to  assist  many  veterans  In  readjusting 
to  aa  academic  setting.  Institutions 
which  increased  their  enrollment  of  vet- 
erans by  10  percent  over  the  prevtous 
year  and  whoemet  other  requirements 
of  the  legislation  for  special  veterans 
progran^s  were  to  be  entitled  to  payments 
of  up  to  $450  for  each  of  certain  cate- 
eorles  of  veterans  enrolled  In  an  under- 
graduate program  on  a  full-time  basis. 

This  program,  however,  was  the  spe- 
cial victim  of  the  adrntnlstraticm's  re- 
fusal to  release  funds  and  Issue  progxam 
guidelines,  a  eongresslonally  rejected 
recIsloB  order,  and.  two  administration 
requests  for  aero-fimdlng. 

Qnpe  again,  by  administrative  fiat. 
PMB  and  the  President  have  told  Con- 
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gress  that  they  know  what  Is  best  for  the 
veteran. 

However,  despite  these  administration 
actions  to  stifle  the  VCI  program,  this 
program  finally  got  underway  this  aca- 
demic year  In  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  Nation— utilizing  the  fun  $25 
million  we  were  successful  In  appropriat- 
ing and  having  expended  for  Initial  VCI 
payments — where  It  Is  providing  a  cen- 
tral focus  for  efTorts  to  meet  the  needs 
of  student-veterans  studying  under  the 

I  have  recently  been  Involved  In  pro- 
posing, and  having  accepted  by  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  several 
technical  amendments,  which  I  believe 
will  make  this  program  even  more  suc- 
cessful. 

TRS  mtBD  rOB  B.   tTB4 

Although  Public  Law  92-540.  the  Viet- 
nam-Era Veterans'  Readjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972.  has  resulted  In  sub- 
stantial Improvements  and  Increases  in 
benefits  to  QI  bill  trainees,  it  Is  clear 
that  there  remains  much  room  for  Im- 
provement in  providing  readjustment  as- 
sistance to  our  Nation's  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans. I  believe  that  8. 2784,  the  proposed 
■'Y??'='^^*™-Era  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1973,"  on  which  we  be- 
gan hearings  today,  would  considerably 
Improve  existing  programs  to  insure 
Vietnam-era  veterans  of  educational  op- 
portunities and  readjustment  assistance 
on  a  level  more  equitable  with  those  ben- 
efits available  to  veterans  of  World  War 
n  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  bill  Intro- 
dnced  by  the  committee  Includes  a  28- 
pwcent  Increase  In  the  rate  of  QI  bill  as- 
ateoa^  This  Increase  represents  only  an 
••percent  Increase  over  the  rates  of  Ol 

bin  aaristance  that  would  have  been  made 
available  had  the  f  uU  Increase  authorized 
by  8. 2181,  In  the  92d  Congress,  gone  Into 
effect  September  1.  The  rate  for  the  sin- 
gle veterans,  without  dependents,  study- 
ing full-time  would  have  been  $250  per 
month.  Our  calculations  at  that  time 
Indicated  that  this  rate—an  Increase  at 
that  time  from  the  then  existing  $175 

I?^!!Ji**?^"**  *°  provide  compara- 
bility with  the  level  of  assistance  pro- 
vided under  the  Korean  conflict  QI  hill 
•nd  to  be  generally  equitable  with  ref- 
errace  to  the  World  War  n  level  of  sup- 
port. However,  we  were  only  able  to  oon- 
ylnce  the  other  body  to  accept  an  Increase 
to  the  present  rate  of  $220  per  month  for 
the  tingle  veterans,  without  dependents 
studying  full  time. 

The  increase  In  rates  of  educational  as- 
■tatance  benefits  we  are  now  proposing 
would  mean  that  the  full-time  Institu- 
tional rate  for  a  veteran  with  no  depend- 
^ts  would  be  Increased  from  $220  to 
$270  per  month.  The  hill  also  provides  for 
an  extension  of  the  period  of  time— 
miinS  years  to  lO  years— during  which 
educational  assistance  benefits  are  avaH- 
able  to  veterans.  Additionally.  8  2784 
wonW  Improve  the  employment  oppor- 
tnnltleB  available  to  veterans  and.  In 
•ome  «Ms.  thdr  dependente.  by  Improv- 
mv  and  expandteg  the  provWons  govem- 
tng  the  operation  of  the  VetoraM'  Em- 
ployment  Senice  and  by  providing 
agata.  M  we  did  In  the  Senate  veralon  of 
B.  31C1,  a  Psderal  Oovemment  aetlon 
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plan  for  the  employment  of  disabled  and 
Vietnam  era  veterans,  a  provision  I  au- 
thored in  8.  2091  Intnxluced  in  the  92d 
Congress  2%  years  aga 

A  number  of  provisions  that  I  authored 
in  Public  Law  91-219,  the  Veterans  Edu- 
cation and  Ti-aining  Amendments  Act  of 
1970.  and  in  Public  Law  92-540,  such  as 
the  tutorial  assistance  program,  special 
programs  for  educationally  disadvan- 
taged veterans  and  servicemen,  including 
PREP— predischarge  education  pro- 
gram— and  the  veteran-student  services 
program,  would  be  strengthened  by  S 
2784. 1  must,  in  faimes,  note  that  I  have 
some  reservations  as  to  whether  we  pres- 
ently know  enough  to  increase  by  250  per- 
cent— as  the  bill  proposes — the  nimiber 
of  work-study  hours  which  one  veteran- 
student  could  work  per  school  year  under 
the  veterans-students  services  program, 
and  I  plan  to  study  this  matter  further 
In  the  weeks  ahead.  In  general.  I  prefer 
spreading  work-study  Jobs  among  many 
needy  veteran  students. 

I  am  particularly  h(^)eful  that  the  ed- 
ucational loan  provision  of  S.  2784  will 
be  enacted  into  law  in  the  montlis  ahead. 
This  program  to  provide  for  educational 
loans  to  veterans  eligible  for  benefits 
under  chapter  34  of  title  38.  was  a  pro- 
vision I  authored  with  Senator  Hartke 
in  8.  2161  in  the  92d  Congress,  but  which 
was  dropped  in  the  House-Senate  nego- 
tiations on  the  bill  as  a  result  of  very 
strong  objections  voiced  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  great  need  for 
an  educational  loan  program  especially 
In  view  of  the  imresponsive  and  im- 
Imaglnatlve  manner  in  which  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  administers  the 
educational  assistance  program.  I  am 
constantly  receiving  reports  from  vet- 
erans, not  only  from  those  having  dif- 
ficulty making  ends  meet  because  they 
have  not  received  their  educational  as- 
sistance checks  on  time,  but  also  from 
many  student-veterans  who  would  not 
receive  checks  at  all  without  consldera- 
able  elTorts.  including  persistent  phone 
calls,  telegrams,  letters,  and  the  Inter- 
vention of  congressional  oflBces. 

OOK8IDXBATION  OF  nnxiOK  SUBSIDT  STSmC 

During  consideration  of  the  1972  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act,  8.  2181,  the  questfon  of  the  World 
War  n  direct  tuition  payment  system 
was  discusaed  by  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  committees.  I  steted  then  that  I 
was  not  convinced  that  a  workable  and 
equitable  direct  tuition  payment  system 
could  not  be  worked  out  in  the  future— 
pariJcularly  in  view  of  the  greatly  im- 
proved and  highly  sophlgtlcated  account- 
ing, regulatory,  and  administrative  tech- 
niques and  practices  which  have  been 
developed  since  World  War  n.  However 
I  was  certain  that,  at  that  time,  there 
was  no  chance  both  Houses  of  Congress 
would  pass  and  the  President  would  sign 
legislation  providing  for  a  direct  tuition 
payment  In  addition  to  a  subsistence  al- 
lowance. 

The  BducatlMial  Testing  Service 
study,  submitted  to  September  1973.  pur- 
suant to  the  1972  law.  cencluded: 

To  restore  equity  between  veterazu  i»- 
■dlBg  In  different  States  with  different  ays- 
tmam   of   public   education.   aooM    form   at 


variable  payments  to  Invitations  to  amelio- 
rate the  difference  In  institutional  costs 
would  be  required. 

Mr.  President,  while  8.  7284  does  not 
propose  a  new  tuition  subsidy  provision 
I  do  think  that,  given  all  the  problems' 
Vietnam-era  veterans  conttoue  to  face 
because  of  Inadequate;  levels  of  GI  bill 
assistance,  and  the  VA'«  less  than  inspir- 
ing implementetion  of  educational  as- 
sistance programs,  some  form  of  modi- 
fied tuition  payment  prognmi  does 
deserve  very  serious  consideration. 

However,  any  such  tuition  subsidy 
legislation  would  require  strict  controls 
in  order  to  avoid  abuses. 

Among  the  matters  we  should  consider 
in  this  connection  would  be : 

First.  Tuition  subsidy  checks  made  co- 
payable  to  both  the  veteran  and  the 
school  to  guard  against  any  use  for  other 
than  tuition  purposes  where  the  veteran 
has  actually  enrolled. 

Second.  In  certain  States,  tuition  sub- 
sidies made  payable  in  behalf  of  veterans 
at  out-of-Stete  student  rates,  or  at  a 
level  appropriate  to  take  accoxmt  of  the 
contribution  great  niuubers  of  taiq^ayers 
have  already  made  to  States,  like  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Cvillfomla,  with  low-cost 
public  education. 

Third.  Some  form  of  pro  rata  tuition 
refund  system  to  cases  of  school  drop- 
outs. 

VETERAIf  a'  KICPLOTMEKT 

In  the  area  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  veterans,  this  administration  has 
been,  again,  reluctent  and  oftentimes 
remiss,  to  carrytog  out  congresslonally 
directed  programs  to  assist  veterans  who 
are  seektog  jobs. 

I  have  been  a  major  participant  In 
the  efforts  of  the  Congress  over  the  last 
4  years  to  give  veterans  employment  pro- 
grams a  higher  priority. 

PTTBLIC  SOtVICX  nOLOTlCKNT 

Mr.  President,  Just  this  past  Wednes- 
day^, March  27,  I  went  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Subconuntttee  on  Labor, 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  to  testify  on  an  amend- 
ment I  Jotoed  to  proposing  with  Senator 
Kennedy  and  a  number  of  other  Senators, 
to  provide  an  additloiwd  $350  million 
this  fiscal  year  for  thelnunediate  cre- 
ation of  almost  200.000  public  service  jobs 
with  State  and  local  governmental  spon- 
sors across  the  Nation. 

I  specially  stressed  in  my  remarics  to 
Chairman  Macnttson  that  these  addl- 
tlonal  jobs  would  be  especially  helpful 
to  the  288.000  Vietnam  era  veterans  cur- 
rently out  of  work.  The  unemployment 
rate  for  veterans  uodey  25.  which  has 
consistently  run  higher  than  the  overall 
natl<nal  rate,  has  Jumped  agato,  this 
time  by  an  explosive  2V4  points— from  7.5 
percent  last  December  to  10  percent  in 
February. 

The  proposed  aniroipflations  amend- 
ment would  conttoue  the  level  of  sup- 
port we  provided  under  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  In  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1973,  and  would  mean  many  more  job 
opportunities  for  these  unemployed  \^et- 
nam-era  veterans  as  a  tesult  of  a  pro- 
vision I  authorized  to  the  newly  enacted 
CatnpfctaenitTe  Brnptomleiit  end  Trata- 
Ing  Act  of  1973,  Pablle  Lam  98-203,  which 
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requires  not  only  that  veterans  be  given 
special  consideration  to  filling  public 
service  Jobs,  but  that  special  emphasis  be 
placed  on  the  development  of  Jobs  which 
will  utilize  the  special  skills  these  veter- 
ans acquired  to  the  service. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to 
increase  the  niunber  of  job  opportunities 
for  veterans,  through  the  prompt  enact- 
ment of  our  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
describe,  to  some  detail,  some  of  my  past 
activities  to  the  area  of  veteran's  employ- 
ment assistance. 

EMXaOXNCT   BMPLOTMENT  ACT 

In  the  1971  EEA.  I  worked  to  commit- 
tee and  conference  to  insure  that  return- 
ing veterans  were  afforded  special  con- 
sideration for  public  service  Jobs  under 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act.  Under 
this  act  provision,  at  my  urging,  the 
Labor  Department  has  provided  for  pub- 
lic service  Jobs  to  be  split  among  the  vet- 
eran QI  bill  tratoees,  and  about  27  per- 
cent of  the  EEA  Jobs  went  to  Vietnam  era 
veterans. 

VXTSBAMS'   KICFLOTMXNT   BXBVICX 

In  1972, 1  authored  tltie  V  of  the  Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972 — ^Public  Law  92-540 — 
which  was  entitled  the  "Veterans  Em- 
ployment and  Readjustment  Act  of  1972." 
This  act  provided  for  a  number  of  major 
revisions  to  the  chapter  41,  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  enabling  provisions 
for  the  Veterans'  Employment  Service  to 
the  Department  of  Labor.  I  had  first 
authored  these  provisions  to  8.  3867,  tiie 
1970  Manpower  Act  vetoed — ^like  many 
other  much-needed  pieces  of  legislation — 
by  the  President.  I  authored  these  pro- 
visions agato  to  S.  2091  which  I  totro- 
ducedtol971. 

The  first  major  change  to  the  revised 
chapter  41 — as  made  by  Public  Law  92- 
540 — was  to  alter  the  definition  of  "eli- 
gible veteran"  to  toclude  persons  who 
served  to  the  active  military,  naval  or  air 
services,  and  who  were  discharged  or 
released  with  "other  than  a  dishonorable 
discharge."  This  changed  the  previous 
requirement  that  all  persons  receiving 
assistance  under  chapter  41  be  dis- 
charg'ed  under  other  than  "dishonorable 
conditions."  The  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment was  to  include  all  veterans  who  re- 
ceive general  and  undesirable  discharges 
or,  occasionally,  bad  conduct  discharges, 
which  are  imposed  administratively 
without  court-martial  proceedings. 

I  would  potot  out  that  the  most  signif- 
icant revision  contained  to  Public  Law 
93-540  was  to  section  2003,  which  was 
amended  to  provide  for  the  assignment 
in  each  State  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
of  representatives  of  the  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment Sendee  to  serve  as  assistent 
veterans'  eoployment  representetives — 
AVER'S— and  that  one  additional  AVER 
be  assigned  to  each  State  for  each 
250,000  veterans' residinct  to  that  State. 
The  AVER'S^  as  w^  ar  the  VER's,  are 
directed  to  seek  out  and  devdop  job 
opportunities  for  unemployed  veterans. 

On  July  25,  Ur.  President.  I  was  as- 
sured by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  Manpower  that  the 
Labor  Departeaent  would  finally  assign 
the  appropriate  AVER'%— mgmintlng  to 


an  additionol  68  AVER'S — as  required  by 
the  October  24,  1972.  law.  This  was  the 
result  of  a  long  battle  I  have  had  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  bring 
about  implementation  of — and,  to  fact, 
obedience  to — the  mandates  of  the  law. 

In  Public  Law  92-540  the  duties  of  the 
veterans  employment  representetives 
and  AVER'S  to  section  2003  were  modi- 
fied to  toclude  Job  development.  The  re- 
vised section  also  tocluded  provisions  for 
m»iTimiim  coordination  with  offlclsds  of 
the  VA  to  their  conduct  of  Job  fairs  and 
job  marts — the  first  stetutory  recogni- 
tion of  these  VA  activities — and  a  pro- 
vision requiring  maximum  use  of  elec- 
tronic data  processtog  and  telecommuni- 
cations systems  and  the  matching  of  an 
ell^ble  veteran's  particular  qualifica- 
tions with  an  available  Job  or  on-the-job 
traintog  or  apprenticeships  opportunity 
to  line  with  those  qualifications. 

Section  2006  to  chapter  41  was  also 
modified  to  toclude  a  new  subsection  (a) 
which  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
estimate  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
chapter — "Job  Counselmg,  Training  and 
Placement  Service  for  Veterans."  The 
subsection  further  provides  that  the 
Secretary  shall  toclude  to  this  estimate 
tile  funds  necessary  for  salaries,  rents, 
printing  and  btoding.  travel,  and  com- 
munication. 

These  estimates  are  also  directed  to 
be  listed  as  a  special  item  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  annual  budget  request 
and  estimated  funds  necessary  for  coun- 
seling, placement,  and  traintog  services 
to  veterans  provided  by  States  public 
employment  service  agencies  are  directed 
to  be  specified  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
separate  budgets  of  those  agencies. 

A  new  subsection  (c)  of  section  2006 
was  also  added  to  require  that  the 
amoimt  to  the  budget  estimates  be  avail- 
able for  these  purposes  unless  otherwise 
provided  to  Appropriations  Acts. 

Finally.  Public  Law  92-540  added  a 
new  section  2008  to  chapter  41.  which 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  con- 
sult with  the  VA  Administrator  on  a 
timely  basis,  to  order  to  insure  maximimi 
effectiveness  of  the  chapter  41  programs, 
and  to  minimize  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  effort. 

SPECIAL  EMPHASIS  IN  HiaiNG  VKTEXANS  TTNDEB 
FEDERAI.    CONTKACTS 

In  addition,  the  1972  act  added  two 
new  provisions  to  chapter  42.  reflected 
to  new  sections  2012  and  2013  of  the 
chapter.  Section  2012  requires  that  to  any 
contracts  Altered  toto  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  purchase  of  goods  or 
services,  the  firm  or  individual  contract- 
ing with  the  Government  must  give  spe- 
cial emphasis  to  the  employment  of 
qualified  servlce-cormected  disabled  vet- 
erans and  Vietnam  era  veterans.  This 
requirement  also  applies  to  any  subcon- 
tractor or  par^  to  that  contract.  The 
provision  further  required  that  the  Pres- 
ident promulgate  regulations  which  re- 
quired that:  First,  each  contractor  list 
all  of  its  suiteble  Job  openings  with  the 
appropriate  local  emplosrment  service; 
and  second,  each  local  employment  serv- 
ice office  give  veterans  priority  to  refer- 
ral to  these  Jobs. 


The  new  section  also  contains  a  pro- 
vision providing  a  mechanism  whereby 
any  disabled  veteran  or  Vietnam  veteran, 
who  beUeves  that  a  Federal  contractor 
has  f  £Uled  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  section,  may  file  a  complaint  with 
the  Veterans'  Employment  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  provides 
for  prompt  referral  to  the  Secretary  and 
his  prompt  tovestlgatlon  of  the  com- 
platot. 

Section  2013  specifies  that  no  annuity, 
entitlement,  or  benefit  awarded  any  vet- 
eran will  be  regarded  as  tocome  for  the 
purposes  of  determintog  his  eligibility 
for  participation  to  manpower  traintog 
programs  conducted  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  or  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Traintog 
Act  of  1962,  or  any  other  manpower 
training  program  utiliztog  Federal  funds. 

With  regard  to  the  chapter  42  Fed- 
eral contract  program,  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  consistently  taken  the  po- 
sition that  the  law  does  not  require 
contractors  and  subcontractors  to  do- 
any  more  than  list  jobs  with  the  Em- 
ployment Service.  This  toterpretetlon 
persists  despite  the  fact  that  to  the  Sen- 
ate committee  report  and  my  fioor  state- 
ment on  S.  1559 — enacted  last  December 
as  Public  Law  93-203 — fmd  to  statutory 
language  retatoed  to  this  new  public  law, 
attempts  to  make  clear  that,  to  addition 
to  job  listing,  chapter  42  requires  Fed- 
eral contractors  and  subcontractors  to 
make  special  efforte  to  hire  service-con- 
nected disabled  and  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans. The  Department  of  Labor  is  aware 
of  my  view,  and  yet  conttoues  to  be 
recalcitrant  with  regard  to  this  require- 
ment of  the  law.  I.  therefore,  totend  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  S.  2784.  to 
clarify  this  potot  once  and  for  all. 

A  further  example  of  the  Department 
of  Labor's  recalcitrance  is  displayed  by 
the  fact  that  we  have  still  not  received 
the  Secretary  of  Labor's  required  armual 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  success 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  its  affil- 
iated State  employment  service  agencies 
to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  chapter 
41  on  the  Veterans  Employment  Serv- 
ice. This  report  was  due  90  days  and  1 
year  after  the  October  24,  1972.  enact- 
ment date  of  Public  Law  92-540.  The 
report  was  due.  therefore,  on  January 
22. 1974.  The  Congress  has  yet  to  receive 
that  report. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  was  aware  of  the 
need  for  this  report  90  days  before 
these  provisions  of  the  law  became  effec- 
tive. They  have  now  taken  521  days  to 
submit  the  report,  and  it  Is  still  unclear 
when  it  will  be  delivered.  I  win  be  most 
anxious  to  see  this  report  when  It  is 
finally  completed,  and  to  discover  why 
this  length  of  time  was  necessary.  I 
would  like  to  think  It  was  because  they 
were  dotog  a  very  thorough  Job,  but  I 
suspect  it  Is  just  one  more  example  of 
the  low  priority  being  given  to  veter- 
ans' employment  needs  by  this  admto- 
istratlon. 

TXTBUUra'  COST  Of  ummuciiuM 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  veterans' 
co6t-of -instruction  funds,  a  school  must 
estabUsh  and  carry  out  significant  spe- 
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cial  veterans  programs,  including  a  vet- 
enms  work-stady  outreach  program.  The 
provision  also  requires  schools  to  make 
marimnm  use  of  all  available  work- 
study  itiots  for  veterans  in  need  of  finan- 
cial assistance. 

VZniUNS'  WOIIK -STUDY  PROGRAK  DT  81  BILL 

In  1972,  in  Public  Law  92-540,  I  au- 
thored another  provision  to  establish  a 
veterans'  student  services  program  which 
Is  a  special  veterans  work-study  program, 
in  which  the  veteran  students  utilized 
under  the  program  are  entitled  to  $250 
per  week  in  return  for  their  services 
for  up  to  100  hours  of  work  to  assist 
the  VA.  The  provision  further  stipulates 
that  veterans  employed  under  this  pro- 
vision shall  be  disadvantaged  veterans, 
chosen  with  a  view  toward  need  to  aug- 
ment the  veteran's  income  in  order  to 
continue  in  school;  motivation;  the  vet- 
eran's ability  to  obtain  transportation 
to  the  location  whero  these  services  will 
be  performed;  and.  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled veteran,  the  compatibility  of  the 
work  assignment  to  the  veteran's  irfiysi- 
cal  abilities.  This  program,  designed  to 
assist  the  VA  In  carrying  out  its  respon- 
sibilities— while  at  the  same  time  as- 
sisting needy  veterans  in  completing  and 
maximizing  their  educational  opportu- 
nltteB— will  be  able  to  aid  some  3,200  QI 
bill  trainees  a  year.  Much  of  the  work 
done  can  be  to  carry  out  outreach  ac- 
tivities for  other  veterans. 

Administration  eCTorts  to  delay  the 
beginning  of  this  program — a  program  to 
provide  $4  million  worth  of  jobs — crucial 
to  many  veterans  to  supplement  their 
Incomes  while  In  school — were  so  suc- 
cessful, that  this  mandatory  program  did 
not  get  imderway  for  nearly  10  months. 

Mr.  President,  such  delays  in  the  im- 
plementation of  new  programs  are  ab- 
solutely intolerable  considering  that  the 
sole  purpose  of  the  VA  is  to  serve  the 
veteran. 

HTW    LaSIBLATIOH    TO    nCPBOVE    lOUTABT    DXB- 
CBABCX  PBOCSBX7BXB 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  touch  upon  the  very 
serious  problem  of  less  than  honorable 
discharges,  discharge  review  procedures, 
and  the  separatloD  program  numbers— 
SPN—located  on  a  DD-214  discharge 
certmcate.  This  Is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  many  veterans  to  determto- 
Ing  eligibility  for  OI  bill  benefits,  medi- 
cal care,  and  job  (vportunitles. 

Since  May  1061.  the  Armed  Forces 
had  followed  a  practice  of  printing  8PN 
codes  on  all  discharge  papers.  These 
numbers  reflected  anything  from  drug 
abuse  or  homosexuality  to  a  bad  attitude 
or  bed  wetting.  The  interpretation  of 
these  numbers  was  widely  Imowiv— par- 
ticularly by  large  companies — and  often 
a  veteran  with  a  discharge  under  hon- 
orable conditions,  but  a  8PN  code  Indi- 
cating a  bad  attitude  or  homosexuality 
for  example,  would  not  receive  a  particu- 
larjob. 

Hm  use  of  these  numbers  r^resented 
a  serious  violation  of  personal  rights  and 
privacy  abeady  far  too  prevalent  to  our 
society.  Finally,  last  Friday,  March  22. 
tMBecretary  of  Defense  announced  that 
OTW  TOdes  wfll  no  longer  be  used  on  an 
todtvldual's  nD-214  Report  of  Separa- 
tton  From  Active  Duty.  DOD  has  already 


begun  to  implement  this  new  policy, 
which  is  retroactive  to  any  veteran  who 
appUes  for  a  new,  clean  discharge 
certificate. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  procedure 
from  being  reactivated,  we  have  already 
introduced  leglslatlon—S.  1760 — pro- 
hibiting the  appearance  of  SPN  codes, 
or  any  other  such  indicator  of  reason 
for  discharge,  on  a  discharge  certificate. 
I  plan  to  introduce  next  week  addi- 
tional legislation  to  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  the  mftTimnm  extent 
feasible,  to  issue  by  mall,  without  wait- 
ing for  applications,  clean  discharge 
certificates  to  any  veteran  who,  prior  to 
the  March  22,  1974,  DOD  policy  change 
was  issued  a  discharge  certificate  with 
a  SPN  code. 

In  recognition  that  It  will  be  difficult 
to  contact  many  veterans  by  mail,  this 
legislation  will  also  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  develop  and  carry  out 
a  substantial  program  of  publicity  and 
outreach,  in  order  to  contact  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  veterans  with  SPN  code 
discharges.  To  achieve  that,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  would  be  directed  to  sub- 
mit, within  60  days  of  enactment,  a  plan 
for  such  a  nationwide  outreach  and  in- 
formation program. 

My  "military  discharge  procedure" 
bill  will  also  propose  a  number  of  changes 
in  the  procedures  for  review  of  military 
discharges. 

A  veteran  with  a  less  than  honorable 
discharge  who  appears  personally  at  his 
discharge  review  hearing  stands  a  far 
better  chance  of  having  his  discharge  up- 
graded than  a  veteran  ^o  does  not  ap- 
pear in  person.  Since  Washington,  D.C., 
is  presently  the  only  location  for  such  a 
review,  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  large 
numbers  of  veterans  to  have  their  cases 
considered  in  the  most  favorable  light. 
There  have  been  suggestions  that  a  dis- 
proportionate nimiber  of  veterans  with 
less  than  honorable  discbarges  are  poor, 
and  educationally  disadvantaged,  thus 
making  It  even  more  dlfllcult  for  them  to 
obtain  the  money  and  the  means  to  up- 
grade their  discharge. 

This  situation  Is  totally  im  just  and  dis- 
criminatory. With  respect  to  review  of 
military  discharges,  the  legislation  I  ta- 
tend  to  introduce  would:  First,  Increase 
the  number  of  discharge  review  boards  to 
at  least  10  centers,  geographically  dis- 
persed in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  rea- 
sonably accessible  to  veterans  living  in 
all  parts  of  the  country;  second,  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  consolidate 
the  various  services  into  one  Discharge 
Review  Board — comprised  of  no  less  than 
one  member  of  each  service;  third,  In 
cases  of  demonstrated  hardship,  pay  the 
cost  of  a  veteran's  transportation  and  ex- 
penses should  he  wish  to  make  a  personal 
^Jpearance;  and  fourth,  insure  that  each 
military  service  makes  available  to  each 
prospective  petitioner  military  counsel  to 
assist  him  to  presenting  bis  case  and  ad- 
vises him  of  the  avaUabUity  of  such 
assistance. 

OOirCLUSIOM 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  this  very 
lengthy  and  detailed  statement  in  order 
to  focus  particular  attention,  on  this 
yietoam  Veterans'  Day,  on  what  we  have 
been  trying  to  accomplish,  and  what 
we  hope  to  accomplish  In  the  days  and 


months  ahead,  to  provide  and  improve 
benefits  and  services  to  Vietnam-era 
veterans  to  assist  themi  in  their  read- 
justment. I  think  we  have  made  good 
progress  in  certain  areas,  particularly 
with  the  enactment  of  my  Veterans 

Health  Care  Expansion  Act  last  year 

Public  Law  93-82 — which  should,  if  prop- 
erly implemented,  improve  the  quality  of 
medical  care  In  VA  ho^tals;  and  less 
progress  in  others. 

Over  the  next  several  months  we  will 
be  considering  and  acting  in  committee 
on  legislation  not  only  to  improve  the  Gl 
bill  program  but  to  inc|«ase  very  sub- 
stantially disability  compensation  and 
D.I.C.  rates  In  connection  with  service- 
connected  conditions.  I  have  joined  with 
Senators  Talmadge  and  Hartke  In  intro- 
ducing S.  3067  and  S.  3052  toward  these 
ends. 

I  also  plan  to  introduce,  in  addition  to 
the  military  discharge  procedure  legis- 
lation and  the  other  VA  structural  leg- 
islation I  have  mentioned  today,  new 
comprehensive  VA  medical  legislation 
focusing  especially  on  assisting  the  VA 
in  the  recruitment  of  new  physicians. 

As  chairman  of  the  Vteterans*  Affairs 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Hospitals,  I  will  also  be  continuing 
my  active  oversight  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  PubUc  Law  93-82,  of  Public  Law 
92-541,  the  VA  Medical  School  Assist- 
ance and  Health  Manpower  Training 
Act  of  1972,  which  I  authored,  and  of  the 
entire  VA  medical  program.  I  held  such 
oversight  hearings  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year  to  8iu;ramento  and 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mr.  President,  providtog  .  equitable 
benefits  and  services,  insuring  justice  to 
discharge  procedures  and  employment, 
and  providing  quality  medical  care  to 
our  Nation's  veterans  is  a  cost  of  war 
that  we  can  no  more  avoid  than  the  costs 
of  bombs  and  bullets,  airplanes,  and 
tanks,  needed  to  wage  war.  Providing 
the  fimds  to  do  justice  for  veterans  is  a 
cost  of  war  we  must  and  will  pay,  and 
do  so  willingly. 

This  morning  at  our  heartog  on  the 
GI  bill.  I  was  deeply  moved  by  the  very 
strong  feelings  held  by  the  many  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  who  have  come  to 
Washtogton  on  this,  their  toeclal  day. 
and  who  make  the  case  to  peimasively 
and  forcefully  that  we  sttU  have  a  long 
way  to  go.  I  pledge  that  I  will  continue 
dotog  all  I  can  to  get  us  there. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  uaanlmouB  con- 
sent that  an  editorial,  and  an  article  en- 
tiUed  "The  Vietnam-Vet«ran  Blues"  by 
J<rtm  P.  Rowan  and  WllUam  J.  Simon, 
both  of  whom  are  Vietnam  veteran*,  from 
the  March  29  Issue  of  ihe  New  York 
Times ;  and  an  article  by  WllUam  Orider 
to  the  March  29  Washli^rton  Port,  en- 
titied  "Viet  Vets  Press  for  Jobs.  Tuition 
Aid" ;  and  Jack  Anderson^  odomn  f  K»n 
the  March  28  WashlngtoQ  Port,  entitied 
"Vietnam  Vet  is  Forgotten  American", 
be  prtoted  to  the  RscoBif  fidlowing  my 
March  20  telegram  to  CaWomla  mayor*. 
There  betog  no  objectioii,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Ricoio, 
as  follows: 

Tn^mAx  To  Be  Snrr  lUscs  20.  1974 

!>■"  :  By  Joint'  rskdution  of  the 

Oongreas,  Sisreh  aOQi  hsa  been  proctalmed 
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"Vietnam  Veterans  Day".  Throughout  the 
Nation  activities  are  being  planned  to  honor 
our  Vietnam  era  veterans.  For  these  veterans, 
however,  speeches  and  parades  are  now  too 
late  and  too  little.  In  fact,  men  and  women 
veterans  have  been  hearing  far  too  many 
speeches  and  too  many  Idle  promises. 

Vietnam  Veterans  Day  should  be  a  klckolf 
for  community  action,  not  mere  words,  fo- 
cusing major  attention  on  the  readjustment 
needs  of  Vietnam  era  veterans. 

I  applaud  the  Initiative  taken  by  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  and  VS.  Ck)nference 
of  Mayors,  and  the  efforts  of  many  mayors 
around  the  country  to  sponsor  "Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Week"  In  their  communities  from 
March  29th  to  Aplrl  4th.  These  mayors  are 
committing  their  communities  to  a  week  of 
substantive  activities  for  veterans,  to  give 
meaningful  recognition  to  the  serious,  on- 
going readjustment  problems  of  Vietnam 
era  veterans. 

I  urge  you  to  commit  your  community  to 
carrying  out  such  activities.  I  look  forward 
to  learning  of  your  plans  and  the  results  of 
your  efforts,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  assist  you 
m  any  way  I  can. 
Sincerely. 

AxAl^  Ckakstok, 

Chairman, 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Hotpltalt 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

Tre   Real   Hohors 

President  Nlxon  has  proclaimed  today  as 
Vietnam  Veterans  Day  because  a  year  ago  the 
last  American  combat  soldier  departed  from 
that  country  of  casualties.  The  most  appro- 
priate ceremonies  to  mark  the  occasion  would 
be  action  In  Washington  to  give  these  vet- 
erans Improved  rights.  Educational  benefits 
and  job  opportunities  are  the  real  honors  the 
men  who  served  seek  and  deserve. 

They  have  been  shortchanged  compared  to 
Second  World  War  veterans.  The  $220-a- 
month  payments  to  cover  tuition  and  living 
costs  mean  "starvation  with  honor,"  in  the 
phrase  of  City  University  of  New  York  vet- 
erans. The  unemployment  rate  for  Vietnam 
veterans  is  higher  than  for  nonveterans  aged 
20  to  24,  and  many  of  the  employed  are  In 
low-paying  jobs.  In  1971  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  was  approved  by  Congress  to 
aid  Vietnam  veterans,  but  the  President  op- 
posed allocating  funds  to  Implement  the  act 
In  fiscal  1974. 

The  Vietnam  veteran  does  not  have  the 
powerful  lobbies  that  spoke  for  the  better 
educated  and  represented  veterans  of  other 
foreign  wars.  Vietnam  was  an  unpopular  war; 
but  that  does  not  diminish  the  nation's  debt 
to  those  who  served  In  It. 


Ths  Vxetnam-VKtxban  Bluxb 
(By  John  P.  Rowan  and  William  J.  Simon) 

On  March  38.  1973 — a  year  ago  today — 
the  last  American  prisoner  of  war  returned 
from  North  Vietnam.  Recently,  President 
Nlxon  proclaimed  today  Vietnam  Vet««ns 
Day,  marking  the  first  anniversary  of  that 
homecoming. 

In  the  Intervening  year  some  of  thoee  men 
have  died,  some  have  dined  at  the  White 
House,  and  still  others  have  become  spokes- 
aen  for  what  might  be  called  a  "remember- 
that-wonderful-war"  campaign. 

The  war  was  not  wonderful  for  the  {srls- 
oners.  the  Vietzuuneee  on  both  sides,  for  the 
soldiers  who  made  It  home  In  one  piece  or 
for  those  with  pieces  mlaslng. 

Pecu»  for  the  ordinary  serviceman  who  bad 
not  dined  at  the  White  House  bad  Involved 
waiting  on  an  unemployment  line,  a  run- 
around  frcMn  pubUc  agencies  while  trying  to 
get  a  job,  getting  into  and  paying  for  acbool, 
and  avoiding  the  war  news  In  the  new^apers. 

Vietnam  veterans  as  a  group  have  the  high- 
est unemployment  rate  of  any  minority.  They 
suffer  from  the  discriminatory  practice*  of  a 
Government  that   refuses  to  offer  benefits 


equaling  thoee  given  to  their  fathers  who 
served  In  World  War  n  and  from  employers 
who  do  not  offer  meaningful  jobs. 

Even  If  a  veteran  has  managed  to  get  a 
job  and  hold  it  for  a  while,  the  chances  are 
that  he  is  going  to  be  among  the  first  to  be 
laid  off  because  he  lacks  seniority  on  the 
Job.  After  World  War  n,  the  various  civil 
service  agenlces  hired  veterans.  Today,  even 
with  bonus  points  for  veterans  there  is  a 
hiring  freeze  for  new  Federal  employes,  leav- 
ing only  the  postal  service  as  the  last  recourse 
for  young  veterans,  at  a  low  pay  rate. 

The  private  sector  has  not  provided  mean- 
ingful employment  for  veterans,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  myth  that  everyone  who  was  In 
Vietnam  ate  heroin  for  breakfast.  The  young 
veteran  Is  unwilling  to  accept  menial 
positions. 

Educational  benefits  today  do  not  begin  to 
approach  those  received  by  World  War  II  vet- 
erans. There  Is  a  bias  against  those  who 
choose  to  go  to  a  coUege.  Those  who  enter 
trade  schools  or  on-the-job-tralnlng  pro- 
grams receive  educational  and  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  but  veterans  enrolled  In  col- 
lege only  receive  educational  benefits.  Yet 
even  after  finishing  a  trade  school,  a  veteran 
finds  there  are  often  no  jobs. 

The  S220  a  month  a  single  veteran  now 
receives  cannot  possibly  pay  for  the  tuition 
costs  of  more  than  $2,500  a  year  of  many 
private  colleges.  The  Government  paid  full 
tuition  beneQts  after  World  War  II;  today 
full  benefits  could  not  only  assist  veterans 
but  save  many  private  institutions  that  face 
serious  financial  problems. 

It  is  an  understatement  to  say  that  care 
at  veterans  hospitals  Is  net  what  it  could  be. 
Billions  are  spent  on  defens?  but  only  pen- 
nies, by  comparison,  for  providing  fully 
staffed  hospitals.  physical-rehabilitation 
programs  and  vital  outpatient  facilities  for 
all  veterans.  The  Inadequate  final  physical  a 
G  J.  received  at  the  Oakland  Army  Base  hours 
before  being  discharged  failed  to  identify 
mental  and  physical  problems  a  veteran 
might  have  encountered  months  later. 

Not  too  many  people  want  to  talk  about 
the  war,  what  happened  to  the  Vietnamese 
and  what  happened  to  America.  And  nobody 
wants  to  talk  about  the  veteran  because 
he  did  not  win  a  noble  victory  over  a  craven 
enemy.   His  only   victory  was  surviving. 

Now  the  veteran  has  a  struggle  to  gain  ac- 
ceptance from  a  country  that  does  not  want 
to  admit  it  acquiesced  in  allowing  the  war  to 
happen  in  the  first  place.  Should  the  veteran 
have  to  make  himself  socially  acceptable  to 
the  country,  or  should  society  try  to  make 
up  for  its  rejection  of  him? 

The  country  cannot  undo  the  damage  to 
servicemen  who  were  In  Vietnam,  to  the 
families  deprived  of  their  son.  to  those  forced 
t3  feign  psychological  disorders  to  avoid 
military  service,  and  to  still  others  who  re- 
main in  self -exile. 

The  President  cannot  bring  about  the 
proper  climate  of  national  acceptance  for 
the  Vietnam  war  by  signing  a  proclamation. 
A  national  sense  of  responslbUlty  can  only 
be  achieved  at  the  community  level  by  seek- 
ing out  young  veterans  and  attempting  to 
reintegrate  them  Into  society. 

Viet  Vets  Press  fo*  Jobs,  TurnoN  Aid 
(By  wmiam  Oreider) 

There  wUl  be  a  modest  mUltary  parade 
at  Pt.  McNalr  aixl  a  big  luncheon  today 
at  one  of  the  downtown  hotels,  and  the 
mayor  of  Washington  has  Issued  a  proclama- 
tion. It's  "Honor  Vietnam  Veterans'  Day." 

Only  a  bunch  of  Vietnam  veterans  are  In 
town  with  a  sour  view  of  the  celebration 
in  their  honor.  It's  not  parades  or  proclama- 
tions, but  Jobs  and  bard  cash  for  ooUege 
that  they  are  after. 

"I  think  it's  a  farce."  said  Ted  Berg,  the 
veterans  coordinator  at  Montgomery  Oom- 
mxmlty  College.  "It's  a  little  poUtleal  ploy 


to  take  the  heat  off  and  now  they're  catch- 
ing some  heat  anyway." 

"I  dont  want  to  sound  too  cynical, '  said 
Jim  Mayer,  the  legless  veteran  who  heads  the 
National  Association  of  Concerned  Veterans, 
"but  it  looked  like  it  was  going  to  be  a  few 
speeches,  some  banquets,  one  or  two  parades, 
that  kind  of  thing.  But  the  tables  have  been 
turned.  Were  trying  to  make  it  much  more 
constructive — to  emphasize  the  high  unem- 
ployment and  inadequate  benefits." 

On  a  few  street  corners,  a  veterans  group 
from  the  University  of  Massachiasetts  will 
be  selling  apples  to  make  its  point — a  sym- 
bolic reminder  of  the  World  War  I  veterans 
who  marched  on  Washington  for  bonuses. 
Another  bunch  from  Staten  Island  plans  a 
box-lunch  picnic  in  Lafayette  Park  across 
from  the  White  House. 

The  main  Interest  of  the  visitors,  however. 
Is  lobbying  Congress,  which  started  the 
whole  business  with  a  resolution  designating 
March  29  as  "Honor  Vietnam  Veterans  Day." 
The  one-time  non-holiday  was  meant  to 
compensate  for  the  emotional  fanfare  show- 
ered last  year  on  566  returning  prisoners  of 
war  while  the  nation  virtually  Ignored  the 
other  2.5  million  men  who  served  in  Viet- 
nam. 

One  of  the  driving  forces  behind  the  Idea 
was  the  National  Honor  Vietnam  Veterans 
Committee,  the  creation  of  a  wealthy  Phila- 
delphia. CJay  Pltcairn  Pendleton,  who  felt 
that  all  veterans  deserve  a  warmer  reception 
from  the  nation  they  served. 

Mrs.  Pendleton's  committee  Is  sponsoring  a 
luncheon  for  700  today  at  the  Washington 
Hilton  where  the  speakers  will  include  sev- 
eral veterans  tjHring  about  their  home 
coming 

"They  are  very,  very  sincere  conservative 
people  who  are  very  committed  to  all  veter- 
ans," said  Forrest  Llndley  of  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Center,  once  an  anti-war  activist 
himself.  "I  think  they're  a  lot  more  sincere 
than  Congess  c*  the  White  House." 

President  Nixon,  whose  administration  has 
been  catching  some  fiak  from  the  veterans 
because  of  late  checks  and  Inadequate  bene- 
fits, wiU  appear  at  the  Ft.  McNalr  ceremony 
with  Mrs.  Nixon.  The  MUltary  District  of 
Washington  has  planned  a  Joint  military 
ceremony  for  11:30  ajn..  but  the  event  Is  not 
open  to  the  public. 

Last  night.  Vice  President  Ford  made  an 
appearance  at  the  South  Vietnam  embassy's 
reception  honoring  American  veterans.  Fort 
and  Ambassador  Tran  Kim  Phuong  eacb 
offered  salutatory  r^narks. 

On  Capitol  HUl.  however,  the  veterans  are 
talking  about  hard  dollaza.  Oongieas  has 
raised  OI  educational  benefits  twice  since 
1969.  but  the  young  men  still  complain  that 
it's  not  anything  like  what  the  nation  did 
for  their  fathers  returning  from  World  War 
XL 

•1  think  basically  the  public  Isnt  aware 
that  we  aren't  getting  a  fair  shake." 
said  Brian  McDonnel.  a  veterans  counselor  at 
Richmond  Community  College  on  Stoten  Is- 
land. "There's  been  an  alienation  between 
Vietnam  vets  tmd  the  older  vets.  The  Viet- 
nam war  was  basically  unpopular  all  around 
and  I  think  Vietnam  veterans  have  been 
hesitant  to  take  any  action. 

"Coming  back  to  school  Is  really  traumatic. 
The  school  Is  very  radical,  to  other  students. 
The  vetenm  is  not  put  In  a  position  of  re- 
spect. He's  made  to  feel  almost  ashamed." 

Four  World  War  II  vets  who  aU  went  to 
coUege  on  the  OI  bill  held  a  preas  confer- 
ence yesterday  to  attack  the  Inequities  of  the 
present  program  for  Vietnam  era  veterans. 
They  are  all  VS.  senators  now  of  varying  Ide- 
ological hue — George  McOovem  of  South 
Dakota,  Bob  Dole  of  Kansas.  Daniel  K. 
Inouye  of  HawaU  and  Charles  MoC.  Mathlas 
of  Marvland.  They  are  piiahlng  a  toroad  meas- 
ure to  provide  direct  tuition  paymenta  to 
meet  rising  coUege  costs,  plus  an  IncreaM  in 
monthly  benefits,  plus  a  work -study  program. 
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"ITS  not  a  phUoMiphlom  nuitter,  aa  you 
mlg^t  g\ieaB.  Metog  the  four  of  us  bere."  ft*^ 
Dole,  who  remembered  fuBslng  at  the  Tru- 
man admlnlatratlon  orer  OI  beneflta  when  he 
was  a  young  reteran. 

MtoOovam  was  mora  qwdflc  In  his  com- 
plaint: "la  place  of  a  tuition  payment  sys- 
tem, the  admlnlstratlain  haa  glyen  the  young 
veteran  a  special  day  set  aside  to  honor  their 
murage  and  saerlflce." 

By  coincidence,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion benefits  director.  OdeU  W.  Vaughn,  was 
appearing  before  a  House  subcommittee  yes- 
*»**y.  •■wtlng  that  the  administration 
U  "unalterably  oppoaed"  to  any  tuition  sup- 
plements. 

Vaughn  insisted  that  Vietnam  veterans— 
or  the  majority  of  them,  anyway— are  better 
off  than  World  War  n  veterans,  a  Mfcim 
which  drew  a  denslve  rebuttal  from  Bep. 
Henry  Helstoakl  (D-NJ.).  the  subcommittee 
chalnnaiL 

In  the  old  days,  a  single  veteran  got 
monthly  living  allowance  of  »78  and.  regard- 
less of  where  he  went  to  school,  the  govern- 
ment paid  the  whole  biu  whether  It  was 
Harvard  or  Podunk.  Now  the  veteran  gets 
taao  a  month  and  that  has  to  cover  every- 
thing—tuition, books,  fees  and  his  Uvlmr 
expenses.  ^ 

The  House  has  passed  a  blU  providing  a 
•30  increase  and  the  Senate  Is  oonaldertng  a 
more  generous  Increase.  The  administration's 
position  u  that  any  Increase  exceeding  8 
per  cent— or  about  flS— would  be  "Inflatlon- 
ary." 

Vaughn  argued  that  the  tuition  vouchers 
of  up  to  9000  propoeed  by  Bep.  WllHam  F. 
Walsh  (R-N.T.)  would  create  the  same 
•buses  which  BRandaltoed  the  VA  after 
World  War  U  when  some  colleges  lacked 
up  their  fees  In  order  to  collect  more  cash 
from  the  crop  of  gOTemment-sponsored  vet- 
erans. 

McQovem  argued  at  his  press  conference 
that  the  current  payments,  when  measured 
in  constant  dollars,  add  up  to  half  of  what 
the  W<»-ld  War  n  vet  could  buy.  One  re- 
suit  u  that  fewer  veterans  can  afford  any- 
thing more  expensive  than  low-cost  pubUo 
schools. 

Inouye.  who  lost  an  arm  In  World  War  n, 
qwke  to  the  emotional  discontent  which 
Ues  behind  the  Issue: 

"The  pain  suffered  by  the  man  in  atiadal- 
canal  and  the  man  in  Oermany.  by  the  man 
at  Inchon  and  the  one  In  the  highlands  of 
Vietnam  was  Just  about  the  same.  The  cali- 
ber of  the  bullets  may  have  been  different 
but  the  pain  was  Just  about  the  same." 

Vnnf AM  Var  Is  Vosoottxh  Aicbucam 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

They  caUed  it  peace  with  honor  and  said 
our  men  would  come  home  on  their  feet 
not  on  their  knees.  Just  a  year  ago  this 
week,  the  last  combat  troops  were  withdrawn. 
Now  thotisanrts  of  veterans  And  they  are 
flat  on  their  faces. 

Vietnam  was  a  war  with  no  glory  and 
for  the  men  who  fought  there,  no  heroes. 
Many  of  the  young  soldiers  who  risked  their 
lives  In  the  rain  forests  and  rice  paddles 
of  Southeast  AsU  remain  alienated  ftom 
Uie  society  that  sent  them  to  a  war  most 
Americans  neither  wanted  nor  like  to  remem- 
ber. 

^#7**  "Ji"*"^  •"  painful,  and  the  process 
or  forgetting  has  been  harsh  on  the  men  who 
came  back  ftom  Vietnam.  The  regrettable 
ncult:  the  Vietnam  veteran  has  become  to- 
day's forgotten  American. 
,..  ^°y°*  haoM  to  a  cold  welcome.  Be  found 
lUs  peers  had  taken  the  avalUble  Jobs,  his 
Mdera  regarded  him  with  suspicion  and  his 
goyeriunent  was  Interested  only  in  cuttlne 
veterans'  benefits.  •*•""« 

1^  edu«tlonal  benefits  of  the  OI  bUl. 
Which  helped  two  generations  of  vets  com- 


plete their  schooling,  are  now  laughably  In- 
adequate. Even  these  small  benefits  get  en- 
tangled In  the  bureaucratic  red  tape  which 
snarls  the  Veterans  Administration.  Scores 
of  former  servicemen  have  complained  to 
us  that  their  college  checks  arrive  too  late 
or  not  at  all. 

OI  loans  for  home  purchases,  which  gave 
birth  to  clusters  of  small  but  adequate  sub- 
urban residences  across  the  nation,  are  vlr- 
tuaUy  worthless  In  today's  Inflated  real 
estate  market. 

Despite  half-hearted  efforts  by  the  govern- 
ment, many  veterans  have  fotmd  they  can- 
not find  decent  Jobs.  In  hard  purchasing 
power,  according  to  the  VA's  own  private 
calciUatlons,  a  single  Vietnam  vet  buys  $203 
less  with  his  government  check  than  did 
hU  father  after  World  War  n.  Married  vets 
are  even  worse  off. 

Disabled  veterans  tell  ua  they  don't  receive 
adequate  treatment,  training  or  compensa- 
tion. But  the  darkest  cloud  hanging  over 
the  Vietnam  vet  Is  the  drug  problem.  An 
Internal  govenmient  memo  reports  that  the 
American  public  "assiunea  that  all  Vietnam 
•ra  veterans  have  abused  drugs  and  this 
makes  them  man  skeptloal  when  it  comes 
to  hiring  the  younger  veteran." 

There's  no  denying  many  OIs  came  to  rely 
on  drugs  In  Vietnam,  some  to  relieve  the 
pain  of  wounds,  others  Just  to  escape  the 
cruel  reaUtles  of  war.  The  treatment  centers 
promised  by  the  Pentagon  have  fallen  woe- 
fuUy  short.  They  aren't  even  open  to  men 
who  received  "less  than  honorable"  dis- 
charges, although  these  men  often  are  the 
ones  who  most  need  treatment. 

Pacing  a  hostile  world  that  offers  them 
Insufficient  benefits  and  tew  opportunities 
some  vets  have  fallen  back  on  their  chemical 
crutches. 

Many  veterans  complain  that  President 
Nixon  behaved  as  if  the  only  men  who  served 
In  Vietnam  were  the  600  POWs.  While  he  was 
hosting  them  to  a  tent  on  the  White  House 
groimds,  he  gutted  programs  that  would 
help  the  soldiers  who  didn't  get  captured. 

He  slashed  dlsabUlty  compensation  for 
severely  disabled  vets,  opposed  OI  educa- 
tional increases  as  "excesstve  and  Inflation- 
ary," Impounded  funds  voted  by  Congress  to 
help  coUeges  enroll  vets,  cut  funds  for  a 
"mandatory  Job  listing"  program  Intended 
to  give  vets  flrst  crack  at  over  a  million  Jobs  - 
and  vetoed  special  burial  and  health  benefits 
for  veterans. 

In  one  celebrated  case,  the  President's 
budget  managers  tried  to  save  money  by  cut- 
ting off  funds  for  cooUng  veterans  hospitals 
In  the  summer.  The  Senate  responded  with 
a  vote  to  cut  off  the  air  conditioning  at  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  The  hos- 
pital cooling  systems  were  hastily  restored 

The  President  paid  brief  attention  to  the 
veterans  in  1972  when  he  was  running  for 
reelection.  The  "Veterans  Mobile  Outreach" 
program,  for  instance,  seat  vans  to  assist 
veterans  three  months  befbre  the  election. 
The  scheduUng  and  publicity  were  handled 
not  by  the  VA.  but  by  the  President's  cam- 
paign committee.  Veterans  have  charged  that 
the  vans  visited  areas  where  the  President 
needed  votes,  not  where  veterans  needed  as- 
sistance. 

But  perhaps  the  biggest  obstacle  for  the 
returning  veterans  is  the  Vietnam  war  itself 
America  hasn't  yet  recovered  from  the  war 
The  nation  was  torn  apart,  and  the  wounds 
are  deep  and  slow  in  healing. 

Professional  counseling  was  desperately 
needed,  but  seldom  provided,  for  those  re- 
tumtag  from  combat  to  a  country  in  the 
midst  of  rapid  social  change.  The  forlorn 
veteran,  suddenly  shorn  of  his  uniform  and 
conftonted  with  the  conflicts  of  a  nation 
In  ttirmoll,  had  nowhere  to  turn. 

It  is  odd  that  a  country  that  won't  forgive 
those  who  refused  to  serve  In  Vietnam  also 
refuses  to  reward  those  who  did  their  duty 
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But  the  veteran  Is  a  UvlQg  symbol  of  that 
war,  a  reminder  to  his  fellow  Americans  of 
a  pain  they  would  rather  forget. 

So  in  a  sense,  the  forgotten  veteran  has 
become  the  last  victim  of  the  Vietnam  war 

Footnote:  Dozens  of  MassMhiisetts  vets 
are  planning  to  come  to  Washington  on 
March  29  to  sell  apples  on  street  corners 
"Project  Apple"  is  patterned  after  the  post- 
World  War  I  action  of  veterans. 


PROBLEMS  CONCERmNG  UTILITY 
RATES  I 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Economics 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  held 
a  hearing  on  March  28  on  the  subject  of 
gas  and  electric  utility  mtes,  which  now 
threaten  to  rise  by  as  much  as  heating 
oil  and  gasoline  have  risen  In  the  past 
several  months.  Chairman  John  Nas- 
slkas  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  Prof.  Charles  Cicchettl  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  prfisented  very  in- 
cisive testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
Chairman  Nasslkas  candidly  recog- 
nized that  utility  rates  are  very  likely  to 
continue  the  steep  climb  which  began 
in  1968.  In  fact,  he  predicted  that  elec- 
tricity rates  may  triple  by  the  1980's,  par- 
ticularly if  Inflation  Is  not  brought  under 
control.  He  also  stated  his  view  that  ex- 
periments with  so-caUed  peak-load  pric- 
ing of  electricity  should  be  made  to  test 
the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  pricing 

Professor  Cicchettl  presented  a  very 
cogent  case  for  peak-load  pricing  as  a 
means  to  reduce  the  co$t  of  high-cost, 
fuels.  Inefficient  generating  capacl^  and 
to  constrain  the  need  for  costly  capacity 
expansion  to  satisfy  brief  peak-period 
demands. 

One  reason  for  calling  this  hearing 
vfas  my  concern  about  the  large  number 
of  appUcatlons  now  being  filed  by  utilities 
for  rate  Increases  to  offset  declines  In 
sales  due  to  conservation  efforts  by  con- 
sumers. At  my  request,  a  study  was  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Douglas  Jo»es  of  the  Con- 
pessional  Research  Service,  document- 
ing the  frequency  of  such  applications 
and  discussing  means  oT  dealing  with 
them.  About  15  such  applications  have 
already  been  filed  and  more  are  expected. 
It  Is  my  view  that  granting  such  rate  in- 
creases would  seriously  undermine  the 
effort  to  foster  conservation  In  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
8«at  that  the  prepared  statements  by 
Chairman  Nasslkas  and  Dr.  Cicchettl  and 
the  study  submitted  by  Dr.  Jones  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statemmtt  of  John  N.  Nasokas,  Chaibmak, 
peosaai,  poweb  com|ci88ion 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Monben  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Economics: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore your  Subcommittee  ai^  present  testi- 
mony concerning  the  outlook  for  gas  and 
electric  rates,  in  accordance  with  the  request 
of  Chairman  Humphrey.  The  avallabUlty  and 
prices  of  gas  and  electric  service  have  become 
mattere  of  widespread  publlo  concern  during 
recent  months  as  the  public  has  listened  to 
persistent  ^peals  to  coDserv«  energy  and  has 
seen  the  prices  of  gas  and  elactrlc  energy  rise 
more  rapidly  than  ever  befbre.  In  my  tes- 
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tlmony,  I  describe  the  extent  of  the  Increases 
In  gas  and  electric  prices  that  have  occumd. 
the  causes  of  the  current  situation,  energy 
conservation  and  Its  relationship  to  the  rev- 
enue requirements  to  the  utmtles.  the  role 
of  rate  design  In  energy  conservation,  and  the 
outlook  for  the  future.  In  general,  my  con- 
clusions are  that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  to 
achieve  the  President's  goal  of  energy  In- 
dependence for  the  United  States  by  the 
1980's  and  that  we  can  expect  substantial 
further  Increases  In  the  prices  of  gas  and 
electricity  In  1974  and  beyond. 

The  1960's  was  a  decade  of  relatively  stable 
rates  for  electricity  with  a  slightly  downward 
trend  reversing  in  about  1987  and  Increasing 
at  an  Increasing  rate  since  that  time.  By 
the  end  of  1872  residential  rates  had  In- 
creased 12-16%  above  the  1967-68  level. 
whUe  commercial  rates  had  increased  13-17% 
and  industrial  rates  lS-21%  over  the  same 
period  of  tune.  During  1973  these  rates  con- 
tinued to  Increase;  the  residential  rate  In- 
crease for  that  year  was  more  than  7%.  This 
Is  equivalent  to  at  least  a  doubimg  of  ntes 
every  10  years.  In  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, particularly  in  California  and  In  the 
Northeast,  where  oil  is  an  important  fuel  for 
electricity  generation,  the  retes  of  Increase 
over  the  past  year  have  been  much  greater. 
For  example,  the  Increase  In  Los  Angeles  was 
nearly  28%  whUe  rates  in  New  York  City  In- 
creased by  nearly  60%. 

The  principal  cause  of  these  rate  Increases 
over  the  past  year  seems  to  have  been  in- 
creases In  prices  paid  for  fuels  used  for  elec- 
tricity generation,  especlaUy  oU  prices.  For 
example,  diurlng  the  year  ended  January 
1974,  the  price  of  oil  purchased  by  Consoli- 
dated Edison  Company,  serving  the  City  of 
New  York,  approximately  tripled,  whUe  In 
New  England  and  In  California  oU  prices  dou- 
bled. As  a  result  of  the  widespread  existence 
of  fuel  cost  adjustment  clauses  imder  which 
electric  utUities  are  able  to  automatlcaUy  and 
almost  Immediately  pass  on  to  customen 
changes  In  the  price  of  fuel  used  for  genera- 
tion, the  escalating  fuel  costs  have  been  rap- 
Idly  reflected  In  the  bUU  paid  by  consimien 
of  electricity.  For  example,  about  76%  of  the 
Increase  in  the  price  of  residential  electricity 
m  New  York  during  the  year  ended  February 
16,  1974,  was  attributable  to  fuel  adjustment 
clauses  as  compared  with  about  38%  In  Los 
Angeles  and  about  67%  in  Boston. 

These  unprecedented  Increases  In  fuel  costs 
occiured  during  a  time  when  the  electric 
utility  Industry  was  already  experiencing  sub- 
stantial cost  Increases  springing  from  a  va- 
riety of  other  sources.  These  Include:  (1)  the 
Increasing  cost  of  providing  facilities  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  air  and  water  poUu- 
tlon;  (2)  Increases  In  capital  costs,  particu- 
larly Interest  rates;  and  (3)  Increases  In  the 
cost  of  construction  and  equipment.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  speclflc  causes  of  cost  Increases 
to  electric  utilities,  we  have,  of  course,  been 
In  a  period  of  general  price  Inflation  affect- 
ing all  of  the  various  kinds  of  labor  and 
material  costs  experienced  by  eletcrlc  utUl- 
tles.  From  1960-1967,  while  the  general  price 
level  crept  upward  the  price  of  electricity  re- 
mained relatively  constant  or.  In  constant 
dtdlars,  may  be  said  to  have  gradually  de- 
clined. Prom  1967  to  the  present,  although 
the  price  of  electricity  has  risen  sharply  It 
has  not  Increased  »s  rapidly  as  has  the  gen- 
eral price  level;  we  may.  therefore,  say  that 
from  1967  on,  the  average  cost  of  electricity 
In  constant  dollan  has  continued  to  decline 
but  at  a  much  lesser  rate  of  dedtne  than 
during  the  firat  part  of  the  19WB.  Tbeee.  of 
course,  are  National  averages.  In  certain 
areas,  such  as  New  York  and  Los  Angeles, 
electricity  prices  have  been  Increasing  mora 
rapidly  than  the  cost  of  living  so  that  the 
price  of  electricity  may  be  said  to  have  In- 
creased in  constant  doUskra  In  those  areas. 

As  a  result  of  fuel  sUortagee  and  the  con- 
servation efforts  resulting  thenfrom  during 
the  latter  part  of  1973  and  continuing  Into 
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1974,  many  utUitles  have  been  experiencing 
customer  demands  substantlaUy  less  than 
have  been  projected;  a  substantial  number 
experienced  load  requirements  less  than  a 
year  earlier.  It  Is  ironic  that  the  very  success 
of  these  conservation  programs  has  created 
a  new  problem  m  the  form  of  sharply  re- 
duced revenues.  Aa  a  result,  utmtles  are 
claiming  that  without  higher  rates  they  will 
be  unable  to  raise  capital  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  faculties  to  meet  their  custom- 
era'  needs  or  Indeed  to  continue  to  operate 
at  aU.  Efforts  by  the  utUltles  to  obtain  In- 
creased rates  on  this  basis  have  created  a 
wave  of  public  indignation  and  protest.  Those 
groups  of  ratepayers  that  have  been  most 
co<q)eratlve  In  helping  to  conserve  electricity 
find  that  they  are  the  very  ones  being  asked 
to  pay  higher  rates  as  a  direct  result  of  this 
cooperation. 

This  appears,  to  the  average  cltlaen.  to  be 
an  exceedingly  inequlUble  situation  espe- 
claUy coming  as  it  does  at  a  time  when  for 
other  reasons  electric  rates  were  already  go- 
ing up  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  Ratepayers 
not  only  argue  that  they  should  not  have 
to  finance  the  conservation  program  but  also 
that  the  faUure  of  utUltles  to  anticipate  the 
current  situation  should  assign  the  burden 
of  Increased  costs  to  the  utUltles.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  burden  of  increased  costs 
as  the  resiilt  of  conservation  between  rate- 
payers and  Investors  must  be  equitably  re- 
solved to  serve  the  pubUc  mterest  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  The  issue  Is  pending  before 
several  State  commissions  and  the  FPC. 

The  energy  problems  that  have  become  ap- 
parent in  recent  months  Including  shortages 
of  fuel  and  escalating  costs  have  focused 
attention  to  a  greater  extent  than  heretofore 
on  the  design  of  electric  rates.  In  my  testi- 
mony on  pages  61  through  68.  I  discussed 
two  rate  design  issues:  (1)  the  proposal  fw 
an  "Inverted  rate  design";  and  (3)  peak  load 
pricing.  Although  I  believe  that  both  of  these 
deserve  ftirther  consideration  and  research 
I  believe  that  cost  routed  peak  load  pricing 
holds  more  promise  for  efficient  resource  allo- 
cation and  fair  treatment  of  constuners  than 
does  the  Inverted  rate  proposal  which  does 
not  necessarUy  reflect  the  pattern  of  costs 
to  provide  the  service. 

For  the  balance  of  1974  and  for  the  next 
few  yeara  the  electric  utUlty  prices  wUl  prob- 
ably continue  to  Increase.  1  beUeve  that  the 
price  of  electricity  Is  going  to  continue  to  go 
up  regardless  of  whether  Inflation  Is  brought 
under  control.  If  it  is  not  brought  under 
control.  I  thhxk  we  will  see  a  trlpUng  of 
electric  utUlty  rates  long  before  1990  for  the 
following  reasons:  (1)  costs  for  environmen- 
tal protection,  (2)  Increases  In  the  cost  of 
coal  and  oU  prices.  (8)  Increase  In  the  overaU 
cost  of  Installing  nuclear  generatk>n,  and  (4) 
increased  demand  for  capital  and  Inflationary 
impact  resulting  in  higher  cost  of  capital 

Our  biKt  hope  for  resolving  problems  of 
electricity  supply  and  rates  to  the  long  run 
seems  to  me  to  be  dependent  upon  (1)  our 
abUity  to  control  Inflation;  (2)  our  abUlty 
to  bring  new  faculties,  particularly  nuclear 
faculties,  on  the  line  with  substantlaUy  less 
delay  than  Is  occurring  at  the  present:  (8) 
development  of  environmentally  acceptable 
domestic  fossU  fuel  resources:  and  (4)  a 
greatly  expanded  program  of  research  and 
development,  with  respect  to  the  Utter,  there 
has  been  tocreased  recognition  on  the  part 
of  the  electric  power  todustry  of  the  need 
for  expanded  B&D  programs.  Industry  ex- 
penditures doubled  and  re-doubled  over  the 
period  1970  through  1972.  In  addition  a 
m^r  step  was  taken  to  1972  when  the  elec- 
tric UtUitles  formed  the  Electric  Power  Re- 
search Institute  to  direct  and  conduct  an 
industry  program  of  electric  power  BAD.  The 
InsUtute  U  now  to  fuU  operation,  with  key 
staiBng  complete.  While  an  expanded  pro- 
gram of  electric  power  BAD  rapresents  an 
ImmedUte  modest  tocrease  to  the  electric 
power  cost  to  the  oonsumer.  It  U  an  invest- 


ment which  wUl  tend  to  hold  down  electric 
power  costs  m  the  future  and  help  instire 
that  sufficient  electric  energy  U  avalUble  for 
the  Nation's  needs. 

The  concludtog  portion  of  my  formal 
statement,  pages  61-59,  provides  an  over- 
flow of  FPC  rate  regulatory  poUcy  with  re- 
spect to  the  natural  gas  industry.  I  have 
appended  to  my  formal  statement  the  Sum- 
mary Statement  on  natural  gas  producer  rate 
policy  that  I  presented  at  an  overelght  hear- 
lag  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
on  February  19,  1974.  That  statement  re- 
fleets  the  Commission's  efforts  to  regulate 
wellhead  prices  for  natural  gas  so  as  to 
promote  the  consume™'  interest  to  relUble 
?°il,^*^^**  8"  service  at  reasonable  rates. 
I  believe  that  Summary  Statement  Is  rele- 
vant to  the  purpose  of  this  hearing  and  I 
request  that  it  be  tocluded  to  the  hearlmr 
record.  ^ 

Currently  natural  gas  is  sold  at  the  weU- 
head  to  Interstate  pipeline  companies  rep- 
resentjng  70%  of  the  national  market  at  an 
average  price  of  25<  per  Mcf.  A  staff  study 
prepared  at  my  request  shows  that  natunU 
gas  committed  to  the  toterstate  market 
1^,0'-.-*"  pricing  procedures  during  1971 
to  1973  totaled  3.1  Tcf  at  an  averagS  price 
of  32.86<  per  Mcf.  The  price  of  mw  g^ 
commitments  to  the  Interetate  market 
ranged  on  average  from  28.41*  to  1971 
29  67*  to  1972,  to  39.36*  per  Mcf  to  WTs! 
During  the  same  period  long-range  dedica- 
tions  under  area  rates  decltoed  from  62% 
of  new  commitments  to  1971  to  44%  to 
1972  and  down  to  25%  In  1973.  As  a  result 
of  our  releasing  smaU  producers  from  ai«a 
ceUings  in  1971,  there  were  additional  long- 
range  dedications  of  smaU  producer  sales  to 
the  interstate  market  in  1972  approximating 
19%  of  new  commitments  (231  Bcf  of  1  206 
BcfK  and  to  1973  to  almost  10%  of  new  com- 
mitments  (107  Bcf  out  of  1,116  Bcf). 

Accordtog  to  the  staff  review,  to  ig-rs  the 
breakdown  of  volumes  and  prices  of  all  new 
natural  gas  sales  committed  to  the  toter- 
state market  under  various  prictaK  nro- 
cedureswasasfoUows:  ^         o    f" 

[Thouswd  cubic  fMt| 


Avtr«|a 

pn6i 

Mivtrisi        (cmb) 

Arsa  rate  cailinis 2fiS.OOO  000  24  £3 

Opbonil  proewhir* WOOaoS  laSI 

UmiMtormsila 340;00O'S  Sk 

Small  producer  ulM 107  0M'mO  SS 

GO-dayemarvMcyulM 116  oS; 000  K.U 

T"**' 1,116,000.000        139.35 

■Av«rais. 

Wth  respect  to  our  reguUtlon  of  the 
transportaUon  and  sale  for  resale  of  natural 
gas  to  toterstate  commerce.  I  have  sum- 
marized major  recent  developments  to  nat- 
ural gas  pIpeUne  rate  cases  at  pages  63-66 
The  most  significant  development  to  this 
area  of  our  JurlsdlcUon  is  our  adoption  of 
Opinion  No.  671  on  October  31.  1978  (United 
Gas  Plpeltoe)  in  which  we  departed  from  the 
traditional  Atlantic  Seaboard  rate  design 
used  by  most  plpeUnes  stoce  1952.  in  favor 
of  a  design  giving  less  weight  to  Urge  vol- 
ume users.  This  and  other  recent  actions  of 
the  Commission  reflect  our  efforts  to  mini- 
mize and  equalize  the  effects  of  the  natural 
gas  shortage.  For  example,  to  light  of  the 
present  demand  for  natural  gas  (as  weU 
as  aU  other  energy  supplies  for  that  matter) 
and  our  limited  supply  of  this  valuable  re- 
source the  Commission  has  undertaken  a 
review  to  todivldual  cases  of  the  prtctog 
mechanisms  of  toterstate  plpelins*  with  the 
objecuve  of  establishing  pricing  policies  to 
ensure  the  conservation  and  fafrest  aUoca- 
tlon  of  existing  supplies. 
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In  wldmon,  we  have  adopted  incremental 
pricing  for  pipeline  aalea  of  LNO  and  syn- 
tbetle  gaa  <8NO)  aupplenMnta.  The  Incre- 
mental approach  ■nnrnnri  the  coeta  of  the 
project  to  tboee  who  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  new  forms  of  gas.  Thus  those  who  do  not 
benefit  do  not  aubeldlae  thoM  who  do.  On 
the  other  band,  some  of  the  advantages  of 
rtdled-ln  prlCing  axe  (1)  there  la  displacement 
of  conventional  gas  to  enable  service  to  meet 
existing  contract  demands.  (3)  load  factors 
are  markedly  improved,  (8)  there  Is  a  bene- 
ficial cash  flow  enabling  the  pipelines  to 
pxtivlde  better  facilities  and  service  to  all 
customers.  (4)  then  are  reduced  capital  costs 
to  the  extent  plj>tf  Ines  have  Improved  over- 
all financial  conditions  upon  which  Invest- 
ment risk  Is  measured,  and  (6)  the  LNO 
supplement  to  gas  supply  will  reduce  the 
reliance  on  other  fuels  which  are  less  ad- 
vantageous In  meeting  our  environmental 
objectives. 

I  have  also  Included  In  my  formal  state- 
ment, at  pages  67-60.  a  discussion  of  pur- 
chased gas  adjustment  clauses  (PCn^)  by 
which  pipelines  are  able  to  pass  along  to 
their  customers  producer  increases.  Any  rate 
change  \uider  the  POA  must  be  at  least  one 
mill  per  Mcf  of  annual  jurisdictional  sales 
and  the  company  must  present  at  least  45 
days'  notice  of  the  change,  together  with 
approprUte  verifying  calculations.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  but  subject  to  sUted  exceptions, 
only  two  POA  rate  changes  are  permitted 
each  year.  A  deferred  purchased  gss  cost  ac- 
count is  permitted  wherein  over  and  under 
charges  are  maintained  In  order  to  assure 
recovery  of  only  those  expendltiires  actuaUy 
made,  and  to  assure  recovery  of  all  ptir- 
chaaeA  gas  costs.  Supplier  refunds  must  be 
pamed  on  to  consumers  and  company  rates 
are  subject  to  complete  review  every  three 
years. 

The  Commission  will  face  many  important 
gas  pipeline  rate  questions  In  the  future. 
Besides  addreaaing  the  continuing  questions 
of  appropriate  fixed  cost  aUocatlcms.  the  7PC 
wlU  be  faced  with  quectlons  pertaining  to  the 
further  development  and  application  of  Its 
incremental  approach,  the  determination  of 
who  should  pay  for  idle  plpeime  capacity 
in  periods  of  curtailment,  and  the  desirability 
of  various  automatic  adjustment  clauses 
which  would  depart  from  our  normal  test 
year  approach  for  setting  rates.  The  resolu- 
tion of  these  Issues  will  depend  upon  the 
applicability  of  the  Oommisslon's  regula- 
tory standards  and  objectives  wid  In  part 
on  the  apeoiflcs  of  each  case  as  It  comes  be- 
fore us. 

This  eondudes  my  statement:  I  will  be 
pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  may 
have. 

TumcoHT  or  D*.  Crauxs  J.  CiccBrrn 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  would  first  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  you  for  permitting  me  to 
testify  conoemlng  my  Ideas  on  electricity 
pricing  and  In  particular  on  the  so-called 
conservation  adjustments.  I  am  an  economist 
and  presently  a  visiting  aasoclate  professor 
of  economics  and  envirtmmental  studies  at 
the  Unlvertfty  (tf  Wlaeonatn,  Madison.  I  was 
previously  a  research  associate  at  Beeources 
for  the  Future  and  serve  as  an  advisor  to 
several  environmental  and  omsumer  groups. 
I  have  also  testifled  on  their  behalf  in  sev- 
eral recent  electric  utility  pricing  controver- 
sies. Finally.  I  should  mention  that  I  have 
served  as  a  co-prlnclpal  Investigator  on  a 
recently  completed  Ford  Foundation  Energy 
POUey  Project  study  of  the  electric  utility 
Industry.  I  mention  the  above  not  because 
I  am  speaking  today  on  behalf  of  any  par- 
taeular  group  but  because  I  would  like  you 
to  be  aware  of  any  of  my  poesible  biases. 
CHven  the  relatively  short  notice  for  my 
appearanee  I  would  like  to  apologize  if  my 
remarks  at«  overly  terse  in  some  parts  and 
long  winded  In  others.  I  Intend  to  discuss 


several  points  with  you  this  morning,  and 
will  be  hi^ipy  to  coopemte  further  If  any 
of  the  Issues  covered  became  areas  that  you 
would  like  to  consider  further. 

The  first  point  I'd  lUoe  to  make  Is  that 
the  electric  utility  Industry  In  this  country 
is  not  benefitting  from  our  current  energy 
crtsls.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  most 
of  the  other  components  of  the  energy  sec- 
tor of  our  economy.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  their  unenviable  distinction. 

First,  they  are  customers  of  the  fossil  fuel 
producers  and  are  thus  confronting  the  same 
high  prices  that  all  the  reet  of  us  face.  Those 
electric  utilities  that  have  "automatic  fuel 
clause  adjustments"  that  permit  them  to 
adjust  their  prices  with  each  change  In  fuel 
purchase  costs  are,  howover,  In  a  markedly 
superior  position  than  electric  utilities  that 
do  not.  Second,  inflation  has  bit  electric 
utilities  In  a  particularly  hard  way.  llie  prac- 
tice of  tying  revenues  to  liistorlc  costs  and/or 
average  coets  In  a  period  of  rising  nominal 
and  In  some  cases  rising  real  costs  has  had 
a  profound  Impact  on  the  electric  utility  In- 
dustry. The  very  visible  symptom  associated 
with  such  casiial  factors  Is  the  annual  and 
in  some  cases  semi-annual  appearance  be- 
fore regulatory  commissions  requesting  rev- 
enue relief,  and  increases  In  the  allowed 
rate  of  return  and  prices.  For  an  Industry 
which  has  historically  been  growing  at  rates 
more  than  twice  the  overall  real  growth  In 
the  economy,  revenue  eroelon  and  further  ex- 
pansion pressures  have  all  contributed  to 
finance  problems  that  increase  the  cost  of 
coital  to  the  Industry.  This  results  in  a 
further  increase  in  coets  ahd  the  vicious  cycle 
is  compounded. 

The  financial  problems  of  the  Industry  are 
not  taking  place  In  a  vacuum.  In  fact  the 
striking  feature  of  the  current  round  of  price 
increases  in  the  electric  utility  Industry  is 
that  It  follows  more  than  two  decades  of  de- 
clining or  constant  prices.  While  the  social 
and  environmental  coets  imposed  on  society 
by  the  production  and  cocsumptlon  of  elec- 
tricity may  have  been  high,  prices  have  his- 
torically remained  low.  Indeed,  larger  user 
quantity  discounts  have  been  the  rule.  The 
unprecedented  growth  in  per  capita  electrical 
consumption  has  doubtless  been  related  to 
this  pricing  practice. 

In  the  past,  while  social  costs  tended  to 
be  grossly  understated  in  the  resultant 
price,  the  private  (or  firm)  costs  of  elec- 
tricity fell  as  both  larger  plants  and  new 
and  cheaper  technology  was  Installed.  Addi- 
tional savings  In  transmission  also  con- 
tributed heavily  to  this  decline  In  cost  as 
use  expanded.  The  situation  has  now  changed 
dramatically  for  ceveral  reasons.  First,  as 
electric  utilities  gained  efSclency  the  physical 
and  engineering  limits  began  to  be  reached. 
Second,  nuclear  technoft>gy  has  generally 
proved  less  reliable  and  more  costly  than 
original  estimates.  Third,  fuel  coets  began 
to  Increase  as  lower  cost  coal  was  replaced 
by  higher  cost  but  leas  polluting  fuel  oil. 
The  current  escalation  in  the  cost  of  oil  has 
and  will  compound  this  higher  cost.  Fourth, 
a  growing  environmental  concern  has  re- 
sulted in  more  costly  eonstructlon  tech- 
niques. Finally,  to  summarize  the  previously 
mentioned  problems  the  general  price  infla- 
tion of  the  last  few  years  has  hit  the  electric 
utility  industry  particularly  hard.  Construc- 
tion costs  and  raw  nuiterials  prices  have 
grown  steadily.  Higher  interest  rates  have 
particularly  Impacted  the  electric  utility  In- 
dustry, which  is  in  the  Uiienvlable  position 
of  currently  being  both  a  large  capital  In- 
vestor and  highly  dependent  on  outside 
sources  of  finance. 

Throughout  this  period,  prices  of  elec- 
tricity— which  were  tied  both  in  the  minds 
of  regulators  and,  often  ttmes,  management 
to  the  prior  period  of  declining  costs — ^have 
been  retained.  Quantity  discounts  (or  declin- 
ing rate  block  pricing)  aAd  large  user  lower 
prices  have  generally  bean  retained  despite 


a  period  of  almost  annual  price  Increases 
and  extended  rate  hearings.  Revenue  con- 
tinued to  erode,  costs  coeitlnued  to  climb. 
Regulatory  commissioners  began  to  find  their 
dockets  overloaded  with  applications  for  un- 
precedented price  increases.  Opposition  to 
this  historic  pricing  practice  began  to  sur- 
face from  environmentalists,  alarmed  at  In- 
creasing consumption;  and  consiuners, 
alarmed  at  higher  monthly  bills.  At  the  same 
time,  economists — often  Ignored  when  it 
came  to  pricing — started  to  restate  and 
clarify  existing  price  theories  and  explain 
why  the  historic  pricing  practice  may  be  a 
prime  causal  factor  in  the  current  industry 
crisis. 

The  solution  to  the  industry's  problem 
represents  a  surprising  consensus  among 
economists.  First,  costs  should  be  the  basis 
of  pricing.  If  ccsts  are  rising  and  excess  rev- 
enue would  result  from  marginal  cost  pric- 
ing, then  prices  should  be  lowered  propor- 
tionately more  for  the  most  price  inelastic 
users.  These  are  doubtless  the  smaller  tisers, 
who  make  up  the  brocKl  class  of  residential 
use.  The  problem  is  that  in  the  past  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  lower  ccsts  afforded  all 
users  through  growth  and  Increased  use  the 
opposite  prlcmg  policy  was  adopted.  Ue- 
verslng  the  thinking  behind  such  Imbedded 
tariffs  Is  the  current  problem. 

There  are  two  addltiooal  subtleties  that 
compound  the  above  statsnent  of  the  prob- 
lem. First,  Inflation  will  doubtless  continue 
and  It  Is  Important  to  separate  real  cost  pat- 
terns and  the  pricing  they  imply  and  general 
price  Inflation.  The  latter  should  probably 
be  dealt  with  by  an  inflation  adjustment, 
which  would  protect  both  the  consumer  and 
the  industry  and  not  make  them  semi- 
annual combatants  In  which  they  both  must 
eventually  lose. 

Second,  the  costs  of  supplying  each  user 
are  not  equal.  There  ane  several  compo- 
nents of  coets  and  there  U  likely  to  be  large 
differences  between  serviag  different  users 
with  electricity.  In  each  case  the  prices 
charged  should  be  based  \Q>on  separable  and 
shared  coets.  One  case  is  particularly  trouble- 
some for  the  development  of  a  simple  pricing 
policy. 

Costs  are  tied  to  several  factors  but  the 
most  quantitatively  significant  of  these  Is 
the  time  of  day  in  which  electricity  use  takes 
place.  When  the  system  is  serving  a  large 
number  of  customers  at  a  high  level  of  use  It 
Is  by  necessity  utilizing  its  plants  which  are 
most  expensive  to  operate  and  at  lesser  levels 
of  demand  would  not  be  utilized.  In  addi- 
tion it  is  to  meet  these  peak  periods  of  de- 
mand that  additional  hlipier  cost  generating 
faculties  are  built.  | 

Economists  have  long  favored  a  pricing 
practice,  which  Is  based  upon  such  on  and 
off  peak  cost  differences.  In  France,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  elsewhere  this  pricing 
system  is  practiced  In  some  form.  In  the 
United  States  the  efforts  have  been  primi- 
tive by  comparison  and  often  times  they 
have  tended  to  worsen  tlw  problem  by  en- 
couraging each  customer  to  spread  out  his 
own  load  without  ass\irances  that  it  is  im- 
proving the  system  load.  The  result  Is  often 
higher  costs,  more  generating  facility  In- 
vestments, and  higher  prices.  In  today's  en- 
ergy conservation  world  that  practice  was 
and  continues  to  be  wrong  headed. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  reform  the 
current  pricing  practice  and  to  base  prices 
on  coats.  If  small  users  ate  contributing  to 
a  greater  level  of  casta  than  large  users  then 
so  be  It  that  they  pay  hlghar  prices.  But  this 
must  be  demonstrated  firsts  and  electric  utili- 
ties should  not  be  permitted  to  stand  on 
what  has  been  proved  to  be  an  Incorrect 
pricing  practice  for  todayts  world.  It  Is  far 
more  likely  that  U  a  system  of  peak  load 
pricing  can  be  instituted  that  both  small 
and  large  users  alike  will  faanefit  because  the 
electric  utUltles  overall  cc»ta  wUl  fall  as  it 
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Invests  less  and  has  a  more  efficient  utlliaa- 
tlon  of  its  existing  equipment.  If  the  high 
growth  m  xiae  at  peak  periods  continues  then 
the  higher  prices  tiioee  respmulble  for  such 
growth  will  pay  for  that  use  will  be  both 
fair  and  efliolent. 

I  wo\ild  now  like  to  turn  to  a  more  im- 
mediate problem.  The  so-called  conserva- 
tion adjustment  that  several  utilities  have 
been  talking  about.  First,  It  is  necessary  to 
realize  that  the  previously  mentioned  prob- 
lems in  the  Industry  were  with  us  before 
we  entered  the  current  phase  of  the  energy 
crisis.  Second,  the  electric  utility  Industry 
has  been  suffering  along  with  the  rest  of  us. 
The  problems  of  thoee  customers  who  have 
all  electric  h<»nes  and  which  purchase  elec- 
tricity ftttm  a  utility  with  a  fuel  clause  ad- 
justment and  a  foreign  source  of  fuel  oil  are 
the  consumers  hardest  hit  by  our  current 
crisis.  While  they  are  comparatively  few  In 
number  their  relative  penalty  for  our  current 
national  energy  fiasco  is  far  out  of  line  with 
any  duplicity  they  may  share  with  the  rest 
of  us  for  this  sad  state  of  affairs.  Some 
form  of  tax  relief  or  limit  on  price  increases 
is  probably  necessary  to  ease  their  plight 
but  theirs  is  not  the  main  problem. 

Some  electric  utilities  have  found  that 
there  is  lees  use  of  existing  plants  as  their 
kllowatt-bour  sales  have  fallen.  Basldentlal 
use  appears  to  have  been  the  main  source 
of  decline.  But  residential  users  are  paying 
higher  than  average  prices  and  each  kwh 
conserved  brings  a  greater  than  average  reve- 
nue loss.  To  a  large  extent  the  Industry's 
problem  Is  due  to  the  factors  mentioned 
above.  Fixed  costs  should  be  recovered  by 
Increasing  on  peak  prices  not  off  peak  prices. 
This  will  discourage  facility  expansion  and 
any  price  increase  today  will  reduce  future 
price  Increases.  Perhaps  this  is  overly  sim- 
plistic, but  if  prices  were  cost  based,  as 
discussed  above,  each  reduction  In  costs 
would  be  offset  by  an  equal  reduction  in 
revenue  and  the  electric  utility  would  not 
be  suffering  from  an  earnings  erosion  prob- 
lem. The  problem  is  real  but  the  solution 
must  be  based  on  a  broad  Industry  pricing 
refwm  and  not  a  temporary  short-sighted 
solution  that  increases  all  prices. 

Consumers,  who  are  trying  to  help  by  re- 
ducing energy  use,  are  being  asked  to  shoul- 
der the  burden  by  paying  higher  prices.  This 
Is  a  politically  stupid  move  on  the  part  of 
those  firms  making  the  request.  If  electric 
utilities  plan  to  continue  their  past  pricing 
mistakes,  when  seeking  relief  from  this  prob- 
lem, they  rtiould  not  be  balled  out  by  the 
Congress  or  regulatory  commfawlons.  Instead 
I  believe  the  stockholders  should  replace  the 
current  management  with  people  who  will 
follow  their  common  sense  and  have  greater 
faith  in  the  level  of  Intelligence  of  the  aver- 
age American  consumer. 

There  is  a  basic  error  in  the  argument 
that  implies  to  consumers  that  they  must  pay 
higher  prices  or  give  up  their  conservation 
efforts.  The  fact  Is  that  prloea  will  Incnass 
In  any  case,  but  if  energy  conservation  Is 
forgotten  then  this  will  incissss  the  utilities 
investment  requirements  -and  mean  even 
greater  oosta  and  prices  in  the  near  future. 
Discouraging  conservation  Is  short-sighted 
and  any  utility  engaging  In  It  Is  being  mis- 
managsd. 

If  electricity  use  Is  to  be  conserved  as  a 
national  goal,  then  a  price-tax  system,  which 
discourages  use  and  rewards  those  who  meet 
the  pre-set  goal  and  penaliaes  with  higher 
prices  those  that  dont  Is  what  we  need.  As 
a  long  rati  gbal  It  is  neoewary  to  remove 
the' current  quantity  discoimta  and  replace 
them  vrlth  a  p«ak  load  cost  based  price 
system.  At  a  mtnlmtmi  flat  prices  based  upon 
long  run  Incremental  costs,  with  separate 
customer  costs  and  an  liflatton  adjustment 
should  rq;>laoe  the  eorrent  pricing  praetloes. 
This  Interim  step  would  tend  to  ease  the 
problem,  but  only  after  we  start  basing  prices 
on  time  of  day  or  diurnal  cost  based  differ- 


ences, will  the  Industry's  problems  come 
under  reasonable  caoXttL 

There  la  a  reUted  problem  to  the  energy 
conservation -price  increase  conflict.  Histor- 
ically electric  utilities  and  regulatory  com- 
missions have  assumed  that  the  quantity  of 
electricity  consumed  was  Insensitive  to  the 
price  charged.  That  is  they  have  presiuied 
the  price  elasticity  of  electricity  demand  to 
be  zero.  When  revenue  targets  were  set  and 
prices  reduced  this  was  a  conservative  as- 
sumption, alnce  revenue  requlrementa  would 
be  imdexestimated.  Today,  however,  the  price 
of  electricity  Is  being  Increased  and  con- 
tinuing to  assume  zero  price  elasticity  of 
demand  means  that  the  approved  revenue 
requirements  will  not  be  earned.  Many  of 
the  current  round  of  annual  rate  proceed- 
ings are  due  to  requests  on  the  part  of  elec- 
tric utilities  to  earn  revenue  previously  au- 
thorized but  not  earned.  The  current  round 
of  high  prices  caused  by  fuel  clause  adjust- 
menta  and  recent  rate  Increases  may  have  a 
lot  to  do  with  current  consumer  kwh  reduc- 
tions. Yet,  the  Industry  still  seems  unwilling 
to  accept  the  price  elasticity  argument  and 
to  protect  Itself.  It  seems  bent  on  self  de- 
struction. I  cannot  explain  their  logic  or  rea- 
soning. My  only  guess  for  their  seemingly 
Irrational  behavior  is  that  they  may  fear 
that  accepting  a  price  elasticity  argument 
in  a  revenue  proceeding  will  mean  that  they 
woiUd  have  to  accept  them  in  facility  licens- 
ing proceedings  and  thereby  reduce  their 
use  forecasts  and  facility  needs.  Belief  that 
regtilatory  commissions  will  ball  them  out  is 
the  final  s^ment  that  cloeee  the  vicious 
circle  in  which  all  partic^Mtnta  are  loaers. 

Thank  you  for  your  time.  I  will  once  again 
offer  to  help  you  in  anyway  to  pursue  yoiu- 
inquiry  into  these  and  related  matters. 

(From  the  Library  of  Congress  Congressional 
Research  Service,  Feb.  28,  1974] 

Requxst  roB  Tbchnicai.  aiid  Public  Polxct 
Analtsis  op  the  Question  of  Utuxtt 
Companies  Fkoposino  Ratk  Incxxasis  as 
A  REStTLT  or  the  ErrxcnvxKxss  or  Con- 
sumes Consskvation  ErroBTS 

Like  Oaul.  this  analysis  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  The  first  section  seta  out  the 
actual  incidence  of  proposed  utility  rate  In- 
creases baaed  on  lowered  earnings  resulting 
from  consumer  conservation  of  energy  and 
frames  "the  problem".  The  second  sketches 
the  traditional  public  utility  theory  and 
practice  as  a  backdrop  against  which  to  view 
the  issue.  The  third  suggesta  some  alterna- 
tive solutions  from  the  public  policy  vantage 
point. 

A.  The  tituatUm 

At  this  writing  at  least  16  dectrlc  power 
and  gas  companies  have  filed  applications 
with  their  regulatray  commissioos  for  sur- 
charge or  rate  Increases  where  effective  en- 
ergy conservation  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
sumer Is  cited  as  at  least  partially  responsi- 
ble for  redxieed  utility  earnings  through  de- 
creased usage.  Two  more  are  felt  to  be  im- 
minent. The  public  utility  coounlasions  of 
14  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Federal  Power  Ooaualasion  have  before  them 
rate  hike  proposals  of  this  sort;  many  more 
are  almost  certain  to  arise.  Moat  eaaes  are 
pending;  three  have  been  denied;  one  was 
withdrawn.  And  this  is  after  cmly  a  few 
months  of  concerted  appeals  for  energy  con- 
servation on  the  i>art  of  commercial  and 
residential  consumera.  Table  1  contains  the 
most  current  summary  data  on  the  geo- 
gn4>hlc  scope  of  these  occurrences. 

The  amounta  requested  are  very  substan- 
tial. Consolidated  Edison  Company  of  New 
Tc«k  attributed  gioe^dillllon  of  Ito  total 
proposed  hike  to  revraue  losses  because  of 
M»(n'  conservatioi^'  action.'  Long  Island 
Lighting  Company  claims  that  $19  million 
of  ita  total  request  u-due  to  energy  curtail- 


ment measures.-  Consolidated  Edison  Com- 
pany was  experiencing  a  10%  reduction  on 
power  sendout  and  proposed  a  "conservation 
adjustment  surcharge"  of  6.67  <>. 

Mississippi  Power  and  Light  Company  has 
proposed  an  $11  million  rate  increase  and 
Mississippi  Valley  Oas  Company  Is  seeking 
a  $3  mlUion  increase  in  part  Justified  on  the 
basis  of  reduced  demand.*  Mississippi  Power 
and  Light  argues  that,  "Voluntary  curtail- 
ment is  decreasing  revenue  from  preeent 
business.  Curtailment  will  continue  to  ad- 
versely affect  revenues  in  the  months  to 
come."  Mississippi  Oas  in  ita  petition  gives 
as  Ita  first  reason,  "A  substantial"  reduction 
in  revenue  Is  being  experienced  as  a  result 
of  energy  conservation  programs." 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Tablz  1 — Application  for  rate  increaset  re- 
lated to  energy  coruervatton  mearurea, 
JiUy  1, 1973  to  present  * 

State,  Companies  Filing   Proposals  for  In- 
creases, and  Status 
District    of    Columbia,    Washington    Oas 

Light  Company,  Jan.  1974,  denied. 
Illinois,   Northern   Illinois   Oas   Co.,   Dec. 

1973.  pending;   North  Shore  Oas  Co..  Sept. 

1973.  pending. 

Iowa,  lowa-niinois  Oas  it  Electric  Co., 
Jan.  1974.  pending. 

Maryland,  Washington  Oas  Light  Company, 
Jan.  1974.  denied. 

Massachuaette,  New  England  Electric  Sys- 
tem, Jan.  1974,  denied. 

Mississippi,  Mississippi  Power  &  Light  Co.. 
pending;  Mississippi  Oas  tc  Ught  Co..  Jan. 

1974.  pending. 

Miasouri.  Laclede  Oas  Company,  Feb.  16, 
1974.  pending. 
New  York.  Consolidated  Edison  Co..  Dec. 

1973.  pending;    Long    Island    Lighting    Co.. 
Jan.  1974,  pending. 

North  Dakota.  Northern  States  Power  Co., 
Feb.  1973,  pending. 

Oregon,    Pacific    Power   &   Light   Co.* 

North  Carolina,  Duke  Power  Co.;  also  Pub- 
Uc  Serv.  Co.  of  NC.» 

Rhode  Island,  Narragansett  Electric  Co.. 
Jan.  1974,  pending. 

Virginia,  Washington  Oas  Light  Co.,  Jau. 

1974,  withdrawn. 

Washington.  Puget  Sound  Power  ft  Light 
Co.,  Dec.  1973. 

Wisconsin,  Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co.. 
Jan.  1974.  pending. 

Source:  Correspondence  with  all  Public 
Utility  Commissions  in  the  U£. 

The  mxilti-stato  New  England  Power  Com- 
pany told  the  Federal  Power  Commission  ita 
net  loss  for  the  four  weeks  ending  Decem- 
ber 22,  1973  was  $2.6  million  attributable  to 
various  conservation  measures  implemented 
by  Ita  custCMuera.*  In  a  January  1974  filing 
before  the  FPC  it  aaked  for  the  establishing 
of  an  "automatic  ooet  adjustment  clause"  to 
compensate  NEPCO  for  the  deleterious  effect 
that  energy  conservation  behavior  Is  having 
on  ita  earnings.  The  FPC  denied  the  request 
on  February  7,  1974.  In  a  related  action 
Narragansett  Electric  Company,  the  largest 
electric  utility  in  Rhode  Island,  has  sought 
an  "energy  sureharge"  of  about  7%,  about 
half  of  which  is  claimed  for  "a  fall-off  in 
revenue  due  to  customer  conservation."' 

The  Washington  Oas  Light  Company,  sup- 
plier of  natural  gas  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Ita  suburbs,  asked  for  a  0.$% 
temporary  emergency  rete  Increase  in  Vir- 
ginia, a  4.8%  increase  in  Maryland,  and  an 
11.9%  increase  for  D.C.  customers.'  The  ad- 
ditional revenue  sought  would  total  about 
$12  million.  Of  this  amount  about  $9  million 
was  Bssertert  to  be  compensatkm  for  the 
effect  of  energy  conservation  ($3  million 
from  Virginia,  $4  million  from  MaiylaDd. 
and  $2  million  from  D.C.  customen).  The 
regulatory  bodies  of  D.C.  and  Maryland  de- 
nied the  rate  relief  requested,  and  the  com- 
pany withdrew  ita  application  from  the 
Virginia  Commission  before  it  was  acted 
upon. 
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The  Mlaaourl  Public  Servlo*  Cornmliton 
reported  that  Laded*  0«e  Company  la  aeek- 
lE«  "partial  reUaC  In  tba  amount  of  some 
$0.4  million  arguing  that  Its  "preetpltous 
decline  In  reTanne"  resulted  "from  the  re- 
aponae  of  tiarledel  oustamert  to  the  request 
of  the  Praslduit  of  the  United  Btatea  that 
honeeheatlTic  foal  oonsomptlon  be  de- 
ersaaed  aa  part  of  an  orerall  effort  to  eon- 
aarve  energy."* 

In  addition  to  theae  state  regulatory  eem- 
TnlMlnns  before  which  tint  lasue  has  come  up 
aeveral  others  at  the  80  reaponaea  reoelTsd 
to  the  author^  Inquiry  antlelpated  future 
filings,  ime  Oonnectteui  PubUo  Utflltiea  Com- 
mission. irhUe  stating  that  to  date  It  had  no 
such  cases  befcra  It.  added  *7Tnder  present 
conditions,  this  situation  might  mil  change 
In  the  near  future.  .  .  ."  «  TiM  Ifansss  Ooih- 
mlsBlon  said  It  "would  anticipate  that  we  will 
be  faced  with  such  tcqueeta  In  the  near  fu- 
ture." o  Dm  chairman  of  the  Vermont  Public 
.  Service  Board,  though  not  presently  faced 
with  an  appUeatlon  on  these  grounds  said  he 
would  personally  oppoea  any  such  rata  In- 
propoaal  and  labeled  the  argument 


"q>urlou8  logic"  and  a  "phony  Issue."''  In 
California  where  data  ar*  filed  with  ttie  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commission  service  monthly  by 
utilities  on  the  eSecttvanees  of  conservation 
praetloes  the  PUG  wrote,  "It  Is  anticipated 
that  theee  aiatters  wUl  become  an  Issue  In 
rate  prooecdlhgs  later  tHia  year."  " 
B.  Thenitmbera 

Since  the  occasion  for  the  proposed  rate 
hlkea  cited  la  a  reduction  In  demand  and 
hence  earnings,  it  U  helpful  to  examine  what 
the  numbers  are.  Recall  that  throughout  this 
analysis  the  only  focus  is  on  the  consumer 
conservation  factor  In.  rate  change  pro- 
posals— Increased  fuel  coets,  higher  capital 
costs,  lowered  bond  ratings  are  excluded  from 
our  attention  as  bases  for  Increases. 

Unfortunately,  really  current  data  on  gas 
and  electricity  consum(>tlon  are  available 
only  in  national  aggregates  (and  usually  with 
some  delay),  while  utility  petitions  for  rate 
schedule  adjustments  are  q)eciflc  to  a  region 
and  zntist  be  evaluated  on  a  case-by-oase 
basis.  However,  very  recent  aggregate  data 
were  eecured  which  are  usefid  in  determin- 


ing what  the  objective  general  case  seems 
to  be. 

Table  3  presents  total  i^eotrlo  utility  pro- 
duction by  quarter  fToni  *M9  through  1B7S 
in  millions  of  kilowatt  lipurs.  Tbm  most  im- 
portant figiires  are  to  ba  found  in  o^lunuu 
9  to  11.  Note  that  whlld  the  avenge  yearly 
increase  In  sales  for  the  ten-year  period  pilor 
to  1973  was  7.4%,  the  growth  In  consumption 
for  1973  over  1973  was  9.6%.  Note  also  that 
the  4th  Quarter  drop  ove^  the  ten-year  period 
avenagad  5.0%:  tlw  experl^noe  for  4th  Quarter 
1973,  when  the  effectlvenaas  of  consumer  con- 
servation wpuld  be  expe<4ed  to  show  up,  was 
a  -11.6%. 

Table  3  Is  the  comparable  table  for  natural 
gas  sales.  Again  the  most  significant  com- 
parisons are  in  columns  j9  to  11.  Overall  an 
average  annual  growth,  for  the  ten-year 
period  before  1978  was  4.6|%,  but  for  1973  over 
1973  It  was  a  minus  8^4%.  Purthsr,  8rd  Quar- 
ter 1973  "growth"  was  —80.6%,  five  pfsroent- 
age  points  lower  than  nonnal;  and  4th  Quar- 
ter sales  for  1973  which  tssnally  average  some 
34%  rtae  over  Srd  Quarter  sales  in  fact  rose 
80%. 


TABLE  2.-T0TAL  ELECTRIC  UTILITIES  PROOUCTION,  1969  TO  1973,  BY  QUARTER 
|ln  millions  ol  kiltwitt-hoursl 
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342.309 
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M  quarter^ 

387.577 
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4th  quarter 

383.802 

-4.95 

Date Ima ESiaM ElMtriclntitiit*,  WadUoitMi,  D.a 


Source:  Federal  Power  Commission,  as  printed  in  "Survey  of  CiMrstrt  BtniMSs."  Their  data 
Ibr  electric  utilities  is  based  upon  reports  «btairwd  f ntm  aH  elaotrlc  ttppty  systmis  predwing  for 
foUic  use. 


TABLE  3.-T0TAL  UTILITY  GAS  SALES  TO  CUSTOMERS,  1969  TO  1973,  BY  QUARTER 
II  n  millions  of  therms  >| 
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Total 154.^30  7.60  152,215  -1.45  156,831  3.03  170,100  8.44  161,380  !    .-Sl40  4.49 

Utquarttr 50,357  37.6«  54.236  "37.87  53,770  mTS  54,750  5l6  52,860  2191  37.27 

ttqoartar 3S.251  -42L85  38,349  -41.42  39,458  -36.18  39,770  -37.66  39,300  -34.50  -41.06 

SdqsMtK 2>.483  -UL56  31,  HO  -?195  31,183  -26.54  32,500  -22.37  30,080  30.65  '-2&09 

4«lr4iM(1w 39,319  3142  39,424  2&40  39.428  26.44  42,660  3L26  39.140  30.12  33.57 


I  TeWa  laelsde  dal*  aot  shnni  aspsratsly. 

C.  Two  levals  of  anolyti* 
Tlwra  are  at  laaat  two  lavela  of  analyils 
against  which  to  view  the  rate  increase  pro- 
poaala  arising  from  cooaumer  mergy  oonaar- 
▼atlon.  Tliaae  are  the  technical  or  procedural 
levM  of  traditional  public  utmty  theory  and 
practice;  and  ttie  public  policy  level  which 
oooaldera  in  a  broader  aontezt  ttia  falmees 
and  propriety  ot  burdening  the  rate-paying 
public  with  rale  tncraases  In  return  for  Its 
self-saerlflce— a  kind  oS  "double  jeopardy." 

Tba  next  section  alaboratea  on  th«  first 
levrt  of  analysis  and  the  last  section  treats 
tba  seeoad,  concluding  with  the  several  al- 
taiuaUvea  fadng  the  policy  maker  other  than 
atanply  yielding  to  utility  company  petitions. 


Soorct:  American  Gn  Associatiofl,  as  shown  in  "Sutvey  of  Current<BHsiness."  Data  rspiacants 
eampiettODvenge  of  the  gas  utility  mdustryia  the  VMtadStatss.'     1 


Footnotes  at  end  of  arUda. 


n.   THE    BACKDBOP   07   FUBLIC    TTTnjTT   TRKOBT 

AKD  nuumcx 
A.  The  theory  in  outline 

Tbe  present  case  of  utility  companies  seek- 
ing rate  Increases  from  regulatory  commis- 
sions on  the  basik  of  reduced  consumption 
resulting  from  energy  conservation  elTorts 
must  be  viewed  against  ibe  backdrop  of  tra- 
ditional public  utility  ttieory  and  practice. 
On  these  technical  and  procedural  grounds 
the  utility  companies  are  behaving  In  a  legiti- 
mate (even  If  not  socially  desirable)  way. 
Recall  why  this  Is  so. 

PubUc  utUitles  are  the  so-called  "In-be- 
tween" case  In  our  spectnun  of  market  ar- 
rangements between  "unbridled"  private  en- 
terprise on  the  one  hatid  and  full  public 
ownership  and  operation  on  the  other.  It  Is 


the  case  where,  in  exchabge  for  some  sem- 
blance of  a  monopoly  i  position,  privately 
owned  enterprises  provldlag  an  essential  serv- 
ice to  consumers  sre  goyem mentally  regu- 
lated with  respect  to  tbe  key  elements  of 
price,  earnings,  investment  declsloaa  (sup- 
posedly) .  and  tbe  «u#lttf  and  reliability  of 
service. 

In  the  present  case  tl)e  issue  centers  on 
earnings.  Regulatory  bodies  allow  but  do  not 
guarantee  a  "reasonable"  rate  of  return  on 
invested  capital — typjcaliyt  .H^ft^vaan  #,%  '^^ 
8.5%  in  ,the  power  ani  Ugbjt  industries. 
"Reasonable  earnings"  jfoK  utility-  operations 
constitute  a  sone  of  reaa<|naldeBeas,  baitween 
outright  oonflsqation  of  ttie  propertF  oi^  the 
downside  and  fvU  mont^Kdy  exploitation  of 
consumers  as  the  uppej  limit.  While  the 
setting  of  an  aamlngs  l^yel  for  a  utility  Is 
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a  fimctlon  of  the  regulatory  oommlsslon. 
that  rate  of  return  need  not  be  a  single  static 
nun  for  each  company,  but  rather  one  of 
several  returns  that  may  be  reasonable  as  a 
iort  of  "normal"  return  for  that  company. 

Tbe  question  of  what  are  the  tests  of  rea- 
sonable earnings  has  long  been  debated,  but 
for  our  purposes  the  element  of  most  rele- 
vance Is  the  ability  to  attract  new  capital. 
Tbe  argument  runs  that  if  utilities  are  to  be 
al>le  to  gather  "their  share"  of  finance  capi- 
tal when  floating  new  issues  of  stocks  or 
bonds  for  purposes  of  expansion  and  improve- 
ment, they  must  have  earnings  high  enough 
to  attract  investors  who  face  alternative  in- 
vestment opportunities.  The  sulMcrlber,  while 
paying  for  these  earnings,  presumably  bene- 
fits from  the  fruits  of  this  expansion. 

A  cost  formula  in  determining  reastmable 
earnings  is  generally  iised.  Briefly  put,  this 
adds  together  all  allowable  operating  ex- 
penses, the  depreciation  cost  of  the  utility 
property  "used  and  usefvd"  in  doing  business, 
and  a  reaonable  return  on  the  value  of  the 
property,  i.e.  the  rate  base.  Thus  fuel  coets, 
which  are  a  substantial  part  of  (^>erating  ex- 
penses In  all  but  hydroelectric  generating 
plants,  are  fully  recoverable  from  the  con- 
sumer and  recent  Increases  have  properly  oc- 
casioned rate  hike  applications  by  utility 
companies.  This  type  of  proposed  rate  In- 
crease is  not,  of  course,  the  focus  of  our  anal- 
ysis here. 

Once  the  total  amovmt  of  revenues  nec- 
essary to  cover  all  elements  of  the  cost  for- 
mula Is  determined,  then  a  schedule  of  rates 
and  charges  to  the  several  classes  of  cus- 
tomers— residential,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial— Is  drawn  up.  Obviously  there  are  many 
TEiriatlons  and  mixes  that  can  be  established 
to  yield  the  same  total  revenues  (and  hence 
earnings) .  This  leads  into  complex  questions 
of  equity,  relative  elasticities  of  demand, 
load  factors,  and  cost  allocations.  Aiming 
roughly  to  equate  total  revenues  to  reason- 
able service  costs  means  that  conunlsslons 
must  scale  down  the  rate  structure  where 
utility  earnings  exceed  the  allowable  rate  of 
return  and  raise  It  when  earnings  are  de- 
ficient. This  latter  situation  describes  the 
present  case  ^here  there  has  been  a  fall-off 
of  consumption  that  has  translated  into  re- 
duced revenues  and  hence  a  rate  of  return 
below  what  regulatory  commissions  have  au- 
thOTlzed. 

B.  A  word  on  scale  economies  and  pricing 
Central  to  the  economics  of  public  utilities 
Is  the  notion  of  decreasing  unit  costs  with 
larger  output  and  plant  size.  This  engineer- 
ing and  economic  proposition  explains  in 
good  meastire  many  managerial  and  regula- 
tory policies.  Key  among  these  Is  the  matter 
of  pricing,  since  in  these  industries  price  is 
supposed  to  be  closely  related  to  cost  of  serv- 
ice. Also  major  issues  In  price  (rate)  polfcles 
are  the  questions  of  "block  rate"  schedules, 
promotional  pricing,  and  marginal  cost  pric- 
ing. 

Recall  the  specifics  of  the  decreasing  cost 
condition  in  the  provision  of  utflity  serv- 
ices from  a  single  plant.  When  plant  capacity 
Is  fixed  it  is  easy  to  show  how  average  unit 
costs  decrease  over  a  considerable  range  If 
output  is  unrestricted.  This  follows  from  the 
mix  of  fixed  to  variable  costs,  the  former 
by  definition  not  varying  with  output 
changes.  Obviously  as  output  Increases 
through,  say,  induced  demand,  the  same 
total  of  fixed  costs  tohich  includes  investor 
returns  is  spread  over  more  units  of  output 
lesultlng  In  decreasing  average  costs. 

But  as  economic  theory  ezplalna,  what 
may  be  true  for  the  individual  firm  (or  even 
utility  system)  may  not  be  true  for  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole,  and  we  thus  cannot  merely 
sdd  together  the  cost  curves  of  the  fcMToer 
to  get  a  cost  curve  of  the  latter.  The  implica- 
tion of  this  is  that  while  promotional  pric- 
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Ing  schemes  of  various  sorts  that  character- 
ise the  pricing  practice  of  virtually  all  in- 
dividual power  companies  are  quite  defen- 
sible on  company  economic  grounds,  it  is 
a  v»y  different  matter  to  conclude  that  it 
Is  always  in  the  private  or  public  interest 
to  induce  an  ever-greater  consumption  of 
power.  Tills  last  point  la  especially  under- 
scored by  the  growing  popular  awareness  of 
the  distinetiou  between  private  and  social 
coats  and  the  idea  of  extemaUtles. 

Typically  utility  companies  require  a  large 
investment  in  plamt  before  any  service  can 
be  offered.  This  means  that  they  start  with 
a  high  proportion  of  fixed  costs,  e.g.  costs 
per  kilowaU  of  Installed  capacity.  If  prices 
wore  uniform  for  each  service  unit  the  likely 
resiUt  would  be  unused  capacity.  HistorlcaUy 
one  objective  of  commission  regulation  has 
been  the  expansion  of  the  extensive  and  in- 
tensive limits  of  service  to  consumers  to 
achieve  more  efllcient  use  of  plant  and  lower 
price  levels  and  an  Increase  in  the  net  social 
welfare.  DiscrUninatory  pricing  is  viewed  as 
a  means  of  achieving  this  by  playing  on  the 
different  demand  elasticities  of  the  several 
classes  of  consumers.  It  can  also  be  used  to 
handle  peciillar  features  of  utility  industries 
like  off-peak  loads  where  existing  plant  ca- 
pacity (fixed  cost)  is  already  sunk  and  only 
variable  costs  are  incurred  in  providing  this 
service.  On  the  other  hand  peak  load  pric- 
ing, it  Is  sometimes  argued,  does  not  cover 
all  fully  allocated  costs  attributable  to  those 
customers  who  occasion  the  peak  load. 

The  most  common  device  for  the  pricing 
of  gas  and  electricity  is  the  block  rate  sched- 
ule. Such  a  schedule  may  apply  to  one  or 
all  of  the  general  classes  of  service — residen- 
tial, commercial,  and  Industrial — and  In- 
volves charging  so  much  per  kwh  (or  mcf )  for 
the  first  block  of  consumption,  a  lesser  rate 
for  that  amount  used  above  the  first  block; 
and  a  lesser  rate  for  that  consumed  in  the 
third  block  than  the  second,  and  so  on.  The 
inferred  cost  behavior  of  service  production 
mentioned  earlier  is  used  as  the  explanation 
for  the  descending  rate  for  block  prices. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  energy  shortage  and 
increasing  environmental  concern  the  call  Is 
sometimes  heard  for  abandoning  the  declin- 
ing block  rate  practice  and  inverting  the 
rate  structure  so  as  to  penalize  large  users  of 
energy.  Theee  critics  argue  further  that  the 
existing  practice  causes  a  mlsallocatlon  of 
resources  toward  the  energy  sector  of  the 
economy.  An  in-between  approach  might  be  a 
rate  pattern  with  a  flat  monthly  charge  to 
cover  the  essentially  fixed  costs  of  customer 
service  and  perhaps  uniform  rates  per  unit 
of  consumption  after  that. 

At  first  the  Idea  of  rate  schedule  inversion 
was  proposed  and  opposed  primarily  on  ideo- 
logical g;rounds.  Environmentalist  proponents 
tend  to  assume  that  the  ever-growing  de- 
mand for  electrictty,  for  example,  must  be  for 
frivolous  uses;  benoe  marketing,  promotional 
devices,  and  economic  Inducements  toward 
increasing  demand  should  be  eliminated  or  at 
least  curtailed.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
whatever  merit  this  argument  may  have  on 
broad  policy  grounds  it  would  seem  inappro- 
priate for  a  regtilatory  commission  to  rule 
on  It.  Without  a  demonstration  of  its  rela- 
tion to  a  utility's  cost  structure  it  Is  a  matter 
of  social  engineering  better  left  to  elected  or 
other  designated  governmental  ofllclals. 

In  any  event  there  is  every  indication  that 
at  least  the  electric  power  industry  has  now 
become  an  Increasing  cost  Industry  because 
(1)  scale  econcxnles  at  the  system  level  have 
generally  been  exhausted;  (3)  expected 
changes  in  technology  of  power  generation 
are  presently  quite  limited;  (8)  all  but  the 
most  sparsely  settled  regions  of  the  ootmtry 
are  already  Interconnected  In  major  grid 
systems;  and  (4)  sustained  and  perslatent  in- 


flation largely  negates  opportunltlee  for  coat 
reductions.  Tbe  point  here  is  that  this  im- 
plies a  reexamination  of  traditional  pricing 
practices  and  designs  in  the  utility  Industry. 
This  will  prove  easier  If  utility  companies 
I>ercelve  that  demand  will  remain  stzong 
enough  so  that  a  higher  rate  structure — flat 
or  Invested — would  result  in  a  rise  in  both 
average  and  total  revenues. 

m.    CONCLUBIOKS     AND     ALTKaNATIVKS 

A.  The  Oase  and  the  Questions 
The  frequency  of  utility  i4]plications  to 
their  regulatory  commissions  throughout  the 
country  for  rate  increases  to  offset  reduced 
earnings  occasioned  by  the  effectiveness  ot 
consumer  conservation  of  energy  in  the  pres- 
ent fuel  shortage  Is  clearly  demonstrable.  At 
this  writing  16  have  applied.  The  nvunber 
may  well  grow  because  the  cutback  in  con- 
sumer demand  on  essentially  "patriotic" 
grounds  only  began  to  show  up  in  lower 
utility  revenues  the  last  couple  months  at 
1973.  There  has  been  some  effect.  So  far  reg- 
ulatory bodies  have  not  been  disposed  to 
allow  rate  increases  on  these  grounds,  but 
most  cases  are  still  pending:  more  are  in  the 
olBng  and  it  is  hard  to  forecast  the  out- 
comes. The  fact  that  some  have  been  turned 
down  may  make  an  moentive  for  utility 
companies  to  use  some  other  basis  In  arguing 
for  higher  rates  that  mcorporates  the  con- 
servation factor  but  doesnt  highlight  It. 

This  suggests  that  in  facmg  this  Issue  reg- 
ulatory commissions  must  ascertain  (cuaong 
other  thmgs)  whether  consumer  conserva- 
tion in  fact  is  the  cause  of  reduced  earnings 
and  to  what  extent.  Reduced  rainfall,  mild 
weather,  regional  or  sectoral  slowdowns  In  the 
economy,  higher  fuel  and  capital  costs 
should  be  factored  out.  Still,  the  aggregate 
national  data  on  electric  power  and  gas  con- 
sumption do  reveal  an  apparent  decline  of 
consumer  demand  at  least  partially  attribut- 
able to  conservation  measvires  in  response 
to  governmental  and  utility  appeals.  Com- 
missions, then,  will  have  to  face  up  to  han- 
dling rate  hike  proposals  across  the  country. 
Traditional  public  utility  theory  and  prac- 
tice Importantly  includes  the  proposition 
that  UtUitles  can  and  should  seek  rate  relief 
If  their  earnings  faU  below  the  aUowable  rata 
of  return  for  a  significant  period  of  time.  In 
this  sense  one  must  conclude  that  tbe  utili- 
ties are  presently  acting  entirely  within  ths 
technical  confines  of  regulation. 

But  there  is,  of  course,  another  whole 
dimension  to  the  matter  where  one  looks  at 
it  from  the  broad  public  policy  point  of  vlsw. 
The  question  can  take  several  forms.  Is  it 
a  kind  of  tmfsiir  "double  jeopardy"  to  have 
consumers  inconvenienced  and  discomforted 
in  the  name  of  energy  conservation  and  then 
thank  them  for  their  pains  by  hitting  them 
with  a  rate  Increase?  Why  didn't  someone 
tell  them  that  the  natural  consequence  of 
truly  effective  consumer  conservation  of 
energy  was  reduced  earnings  for  utilltiea  and 
subsequent  proposed  rate  hikes?  Bxamtna- 
tion  of  thousands  of  pages  of  Congressional 
hearings  since  last  fall  on  the  energy  short- 
age reveals  no  mention  of  it.  Did  no  one 
think  of  it?  HistorlcaUy  the  public  utility 
sector  and  Its  peculiarities  are  often  Ignored 
when  laws  and  regulations  are  nuMle  for  in- 
dustry generally,  e.g.  tax  laws  and  price  con- 
trols. Or  can  the  charge  be  made  that  con- 
sumer compliance  to  appeals  for  energy 
conservation  wo\ild  likely  have  bean  Isas  if 
the  public  was  Informed  at  the  same  time 
that  their  abstinence  would  be  rewarded 
with  higher  monthly  utility  bUlst  **  Ooranx- 
mental  enjoining  of  the  citizenry  to  con- 
serve fuel  and  energy  on  eeeentlaHy  patrlotle 
grounds  and  utility  company  Incantations  tn 
song  and  story  that  "we  can  work  tt  out 
together"  made  no  mention  of  the  eventual- 
ity of  prc^osed  and  pending  rate  boosts.  The 
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fomu  «•■  on  IMBM  tBButatlon.  swtetan,  flra- 
plsM  flow,  and  outMde  U^ts.  And  anywrny. 
lanH  the  preMnt  eotxCUUoa  mora  »  kind  of 
ooUwttT*  advantly  for  wlUch  neither  the 
poMle  nor  the  vtlUtles  ere  reeponalble,  and 
titmmtOn  aotn*  broader  sharing  of  tbe  fl- 
narirtng  burden  is  in  order? 

B.  Some  other  anttoera 

At  this  point  tbe  issue  is  to  decide  just 
wbo  Is  to  pay  tbe  fixed  coets  of  plant  and 
eqiUpment  (atooe  wiable  eocts  are  by  de- 
finition not  Inclined  to  the  extent  output 
has  faUen  off)— the  rate  payer?  the  stock- 
holder? the  puUlc  at  large?  or  some  oom- 
Maatlon  of  theee?  Thwe  an  aevaral  possible 
altamatlTes  from  the  inibllo  policy  vantage 
point  to  merely  treating  the  results  of  re- 
duoed  demand  as  "Just  another  Induced 
coet  rise  to  be  passed  through  to  consumers." 
One  Is  simply  to  find  that  not  enough  time 
has  Bispeed  to  determine  accurately  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  oonsumer  conservation 
to  improve  rate  hikes.  Only  in  the  fall  of 
1073  were  serious  appeals  for  energy  conser- 
vation made,  and  In  most  cases  the  "returns 
are  In"  for  only  a  oo<q>le  of  months  (Decem- 
ber 1073  and  January  1974).  Thus  It  Is  too 
early  to  make  a  determination  as  to  causal- 
ity, and  It  Is  difficult  to  predict  tbe  dura- 
tion of  the  phenomenon.  Moreover  future 
oonsunisr  behavior  with  respect  to  belief  In 
the  shorage  and  the  need  for  conservation 
Is  unoertaln  at  best.  6elf-lmpoeed  rationing 
tends  to  be  of  the  short  term  variety. 

A  second  line  of  argument  might  be  that  a 
downturn  In  earnings  Is  Just  a  normal  part  of 
the  risk  of  doing  business — some  public 
utUttlee  like  raUroads  almost  never  earn  the 
"fWr  rate  of  return" — and  shoiUd  bo  b<»ne 
by  stockholders.  There  are  other  times  (and 
not  only  in  wartime)  when  utility  earnings 
exceeded  allowable  rates  of  return  and  all 
this  should  Joist  be  averaged  out  as  good 
tlmee  and  bad." 

A  third  argument  would  be  to  say  that 
consumers  of  utUlty  service  and  stockholders 
are  equaUy  blameless  for  the  present  energy 
situation  and  truly  are  "In  this  together"  and 
therefore  should  share  the  burden,  con- 
•umers  In  the  form  of  somewhat  higher 
monthly  bUls  and  stockholders  in  the  form 
of  somewhat  lower  quarterly  dividends. 

A  fourth  alternative  Is  for  regulatory  oom- 
mlaslons  to  reduce  the  allowable  rate  of  re- 
turn thus  bringing  the  new  revenue  level 
and  new  earnings  level  back  into  equaUty  for 
the  duration  of  the  shortage.  For  example,  a 
power  company  might  have  Its  allowable  rate 
of  return  temporarily  reduced  from,  say 
BM%  to  8.00.%  A  variation  of  this  would  be 
to  reduce  the  value  of  the  rate  base  (on 
which  earnings  are  computed)  to  a  new 
equnibrlum  potftlon.  Here  the  xeasonlng 
might  be  that  the  utlUty  management  should 
have  foreseen  the  shortages  or  at  least  has 
mlsforecast  consumer  demand  and  thus  over- 
tnveeted  in  plant  and  equipment. 

"Hiree  additional  choices  come  to  mind 
based  on  the  premise  of  national  collective 
adversity.  Here  no  one  need  be  seen  "at 
fault."  but  the  financial  burden  shoiUd  be 
as  disuse  as  possible.  I.e.  some  form  of  public 
(federal)  support  could  be  devised  as  an  off- 
set to  the  problem  of  reduced  earnings.  This 
could  take  the  direction  of  (a)  adjustments 
to  tax  UabUltles  of  the  utilities  experiencing 
r«duced  earnings;  (b)  governmental  under- 
writing of  utUlty  stock  and  bond  Issues  to 
make  them  more  attractive  In  ci4>ltal  mar- 
kets; or  (c)  providing  direct  cash  subsidy 
to  "Injured"  utility  oompanles  seeing  re- 
lief on  these  grounds  and  able  to  demon- 
strate R. 
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PlnaUy,  If  none  of  these  alternative  ap- 
proaches Is  used  and  rate  hikes  to  consumers 
are  allowed  to  compensate  for  a  shortfall  tn 
earnings  for  utilities,  there  remains  one 
further  policy  question:  how  are  the  rate 
schedules  to  be  altered  among  classes  of 
customers^-buslness  an^  residential?  Tlie 
populist  position  as  well  as  a  good  bit  of  eco- 
nomic theory  supports  the  case  for  apportion- 
ing these  rate  increases  with  an  eye  toward 
tbe  demand  elasticities  of  the  customer  cate- 
gories and  their  ability  to  shift  .the  Incidence 
of  the  increase.  If  this  was  followed.  It  would 
mean  placing  a  greater  than  proportionate 
increase  on  tbe  business  customers  and  less 
than  proportionately  Inereases  on  monthly 
bills  to  residential  cutomers  (who  have  the 
least  opportunity  for  shlfUng  the  costs.) 

Dr.  DomLsa  N.  Joins. 
SpecidUat  in  Fiscal  and  FinancicU  Sconomica. 

VOOTNOTBS 

» Letter  from  Public  Service  Commission 
of  N.T.  to  author,  dated  Feb.  20,  1074.  See 
Appendix  for  a  cc^y  of  the  author's  letter  of 
Inquiry  to  all  the  State  public  utility  com- 
missions. I 

'/Wd.  I 

•Mississippi  Public  Service  Commifislon 
UtUlty  Rate  NoUoe.  Jan.  14.  1074,  Jackson. 
Mississippi. 

♦As  of  March  34,  1074.  Based  on  44  re- 
sponses from  State  commissions. 

•  RUlngs  which  are  definitely  expected  and 
which  likely  have  consumer  conservation  as 
a  factor. 

•  New  Kngland  Power  Company  before  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  Docket  No.  K- 
8261.  med  Jan.  3,  1974,  denied  Feb.  7,  1974. 

» Letter  from  State  of  Rhode  Island,  De- 
partment of  Business  Regulation,  mvlslon  of 
Public  Utilities  and  Carriers,  to  author,  dated 
Feb.  20.  1074. 

•Letters  to  the  author  from  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  State  of  Maryland  PubUc  Service 
Commission,  and  the  State  Corporation 
Commission  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, dated  respectively  peb.  11,  and  Feb 
19. 1974. 

•  Missouri  PubUc  Service  Commission  let- 
ter to  the  author,  dated  Peb.  20, 1974. 

"Letter  from  Connectlout  Public  Utilities 
Commission  to  author,  dated  Feb.  22. 1974. 

"Letter  from  Kansas  State  Corporation 
Commission  to  author,  dated  Feb.  13,  1974. 

"  The  Times-  Argus,  Barre-Montpeller.  Vt 
Feb.  12, 1974.  p.  14. 

"Letter  from  California  Public  Utilities 
Commission  to  author,  dated  Teh.  21,  1974. 

"It  la  at  least  possible,  of  course,  that  an 
individual  consumer's  enei^  usage  might  be 
BO  drastically  cut  that  this  would  more  thi^ji 
offset  the  effect  of  Increaaed  rates. 

"Looking  to  another  brjeinees  sector— the 
insurance  industry — one  c«uld  point  out  the 
abnormally  high  earnings  experienced  there 
as  a  result  of  the  govemmentally  imposed 
auto  speed  limits  occasioned  by  the  t^m^ 
energy  shortage.  , 

(Appendix) 
Thk  Lxbxabt  or  CorrcBxss. 
CoMoaxsaioirAi.  Reskabch  Sebvicx, 

Washington.  DJO.,  February  6.  1974, 
Mkw  Haicpshire  Public  Ununsi 

COKIOBSIOH, 

Concord,  N,a. 

Qxmuacxiv:  There  have  been  a  number  of 

Inatances    around    the    coiintry    In    recent 

months  where  electric  power  and  gas  eom- 

paniaa  havs  applied  for  rate  Increases  on 


grounds  of  reduced  earnings  resulting  from 
energy  conservation  praetlcae  by  consumers. 
It  would  be  very  heipful  to  our  reeeansh 
if  you  would  tell  us  If  there  are  any  such 
oases  which  have  come  before  your  commis- 
sion since,  say,  July  l,  1078.  We  would  like 
to  know  the  name  of  the  utIUty,  when  the 
filing  was  made,  and  what  dlspoeitlom  was 
made  (pending,  denied,  approved). 

Your  early  reply  would,  be  much  appreci- 
ated. 

Tours  truly,  I 

Da.  DOUGULS  N.  JONXB. 

Assistant  Chief,  geoitomies  Diviaton. 


UTILIZING  OUR  RESOURCES 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  it  has  be- 
come apparent  that  the  United  States 
must  develop  methods  to  fully  utilize  all 
of  our  natural  resource^,  particularly  in 
the  energy  field.  Content  to  rely  on  out- 
side suppliers  in  the  past,  the  current 
shortage  exhibits  the  fallacy  inherent  In 
that  approach.  And  although  the  pending 
shortage  will  cause  som«  inconveniences, 
a  stimulation  of  our  own  energy  research 
will  assuredly  result. 

Recently,  two  articles  were  brought  to 
my  attention  that  proved  very  informa- 
tive. Dating  from  1971  and  1972,  these 
articles  discussed  procedures  developed 
by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  scientists  to 
convert  agricultural  wastes  and  munic- 
ipal solid  wastes  to  natuiBl  gas.  By  simply 
emplosring  our  existing  technology,  it  is 
possible  to  dispose  of  these  waste  mate- 
rials in  an  envlromnentally  acceptable 
fashion,  as  well  as  providing  a  significant 
increase  in  our  natural  fas  supply.  Fur- 
ther improvement  of  these  procedures 
should  be  facilitated. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  their  sig- 
nificance, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  entire  texts  of  these  two  articles, 
"Pipeline  Gas  Prom  Solid  Wastes"  and 
"Prom  Agricultural  Wastes  to  Peed  or 
Fuel."  appearing  in  the  December  1971 
edition  of  Chemical  Engineering  News, 
respectively,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

■Riere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  prlntefl  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Chemical  Engineering  Progress, 
December  19T1] 
PiPKLDn!  Gas  From  Soud  Wastes 
(By  H.  F.  Feldman.  VS.  Bureau  of  Mines) 
The  conversion  of  soUd  vaetes  to  pipeline 
gas  can  alleviate  the  problem  of  disposing  of 
soUd  wastes  in  an  environmentally  accepta- 
ble fashion,  as  well  as  provide  a  significant 
contribution  to-  the  natural  gas  supply.  Ex- 
periments indicate  hydrogaslflcatlon  of  the 
carbon  In  municipal  solid  waste  (MSW)  con- 
verts it  mainly  to  methane  and  ethane  at 
the  conversion  levels  siiitable  for  balanced 
plant  operation.  An  economic  feasibility 
study  indicates  that,  for  n^ny  urban  areas, 
conversion  of  solid  wastes  to  pipeline  gas 
may  be  the  cheapest  method  of  disposal.  The 
utilization  of  Indvistrlal  and  agricultural 
wastes  wlU  improve  economics  and  has  the 
potential  of  greatly  lncreasl»g  methane  yield. 
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TABLE  1.— EFFECT  OF  PIPELINE  GAS  PBICE"  AND  POPULATION  ON  AVERAGE  SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL  COST,"  IN  DOLURS  PER  TON 


1966 
metropolitan 


Usinc  MSW  and  tewage  sludge,  average 
price,  $/M  cu.  it 


Using  MSW,  industiial  solid  wastes  and 
sewage  sludge,  aveiage  price,  {/M  cu.  ft 


Metropolitan  area 


Fresno,  Caiit... 
Akron,  Ohio — 
Denver,  Colo... 
Pittsi)HrEti,  Pa.. 
Detroit,  Micb... 

Chicago,  III 

New  York,  N.Y.. 


illions) 

0.40 

0.50 

0.70 

0.409 

5.42 

4.71 

3.21 

.652 

4.35 

3.60 

2.10 

1.083 

3.10 

Z.35 

.85 

2.376 

1.74 

.99 

-.51 

4.06 

.98 

.23 

-1.27 

6.73 

.36 

-.39 

-1.89 

11.41 

-.16 

-.91 

-2.41 

0.40 


0.50 


0.70 


X78 

3.20 

1.90 

.82 

.19 

-.29 

-.72 


3.03 

2.45 
1.15 

.07 
-.56 
-1.04 
-1.47 


1.53 

.95 

-.35 

-1.43 
-2.06 
-2.54 
-2.97 


1  Indudes  all  taxes  and  7.5  percent  profit  on  undoprecMtsd  invostnient 


'  Does  not  includo  collection  costs,  (— )  indicatos  waste  value  rattier  than  disposal  cost 


CHXiaCAJ.  BtrlTABnJTT 

The  prime  factors  which  establish  the 
suitability  of  a  feed  stock  for  conversion  to 
pipeline  gas  are  its  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen  content,  because  these  elements 
determine  the  net  hydrogen  requirements 
and  the  amount  of  solid  that  must  be  handled 
to  produce  a  given  yield  of  methane.  Using 
these  criteria  and  an  average  ultimate 
analyses  reported  for  MSW  (1) ,  allows  MBW 
to  be  compared  with  other  fosslle  fuels  pro- 
posed as  feedstocks  for  conversion  to  pipe- 
line gas,  as  shown  in  the  followtog  table: 


std 
std. 

Hydrogen 

required, 

cu.fLHi/ 

cu.tt.CH4 

Max. 
std.c« 

methane 

yield, 

.  ft.  CH^y 

lb. feed 

Lignite 

Oilshale 

SubbKuminous  coal 

Bituminous  coal 

-- 

1.87 
1.54 
1.80 
1.69 
1.87 
1.87 

9.9 

6.0 

14.0 

23.7 

MSW— unseparated 

MSW— metal  and  glass-tree.. 

9.3 
11.3 

It  is  seen  that  MSW  chemically  ranks 
with  other  fossil  fuels  for  gasification  to 
satisfy  our  growing  demand  for  pipeline  gas. 
However,  one  very  obvious  advantage  MSW 
has  over  tbe  other  fossil  fuel  feedstocks  is 
Its  supply  Is  greatest  where  the  demand  for 
natural  gas  Is  the  highest.  This  allows  a  very 
substantial  advantage  In  reduction  of  pipe- 
line transport  costs  which  are  on  the  order 
of  $0.02/thousand  cu.  ft.-lOO  ml. 

GARBAGE   TO   PrPELlm:   GAS   CONVERSION   PBOCKSS 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  process 
selected  for  converting  garbage  to  pipeline 
gas  is  the  so-called  hydrogaslflcatlon  proc- 
ess. A  capsule  description  of  several  other 
processes  proposed  for  converting  coal  and 
lignite  to  synthetic  pipeline  gas  Is  contained 
In  a  staff  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Natural 
Oas  (2).  BaslcaUy,  hydrogaslflcatlon  U  the 
reaction  of  carbonaceous  feed  material  with 
hydrogen  to  produce  gas  consisting  primarily 
of  methane.  Hydrogaslflcatlon  Is  very  ex- 
othermic, thus  allowing  high  moisture  con- 
tent solid  wastes  to  be  converted  without 
external  heat  addition. 

The  carbon  conversion  In  the  hydrogaslfler 
should  l)e  approximately  40%  so  that  there 
is  sufficient  carbon  in  the  solid  residue  to 
generate  the  synthesis  gas  required  for  the 
production  of  hydrogen  for  the  hydrogaslfler. 

Capital  investment  estimates  of  various 
sized  hydrogaslflcatlon  plants  made  by  both 
the  Institute  of  Gas  Technology  (3,  4)  and 
the  VS.  Bureau  of  Mines  for  coal  and  oU 
shale  feedstocks,  together  with  data  on  the 
composition  (J)  and  amount  of  MSW  col- 
lected (5),  were  used  to  calculate  the  dis- 
posal cost  as  a  function  of  the  population 
served  by  a  plant  and  the  pipeime  gas  price. 
Assxmilng  40%  of  the  carbon  converted  with 
the  remainder  being  used  for  hydrogen  pro- 
duction, the  following  per  capita  yields  of 
pipeline  gas  can  be  expected  from  various 
sources  of  solid  waste : 


Municipal  Solid  Waste  =  20  std.  cu.  ft. /day 
Sewage   Sludge  =  2  std.  cu.  ft./day 

Industrial   SoUd    Waste =20  std.  cu.  ft./day 

In  certain  areas,  agricultural  waste  could 
also  provide  an  Important  contribution  to 
pipeline  gas.  For  example,  each  bead  of  cattle 
generates  a  carljon  waste  equivalent  to  the 
MSW  generated  by  8  humans.  Thus,  as  we 
shall  see  below,  a  cattle  feed  lot  (which 
typically  contain  between  10,000  and  60,000 
head)  (6)  can  have  a  great  effect  on  the 
economises  of  converting  solid  wastes  to 
pipeline  gas. 

The  disposal  cost  can  be  calculated  for 
a  given  population  by  using  estimated  op- 
erating costs  (7),  together  with  the  methane 
yields  and  the  Investment  costs  referenced 
above.  Assuming  only  MSW  and  sewage 
sludge  are  hydrogaslfled,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  assummg  a  per  capita  methane  yield 
of  22  std.  cu.  ft./day,  the  following  equation 
gives  the  average  value  of  the  solid  waste 
to  a  utility  as  a  function  of  gas  price  and 
population.  Assuming  a  20  yr.  plant  life,  a 
7.6%  after  taxes  profit  on  the  undepreciated 
investment,  and  federal  incomes  taxes  of  60% 
of  the  gross  profit,  gives 

n 

(1) 

where  P  is  the  p^line  gas  iwice  in  (/thou- 
sand cu.  ft.,  and  n  is  the  population  served 
by  the  plant.  One  can  easily  make  adjust- 
ments in  the  above  equation  to  take  Into 
account  other  forms  of  waste.  For  example, 
if  industrial  wastes  are  also  used,  n  is  re- 
placed by  1.8  In. 

Table  1  shows  the  average  solid  waste  dis- 
posal coets  for  various  sized  metr(q;>olltan 
areas.  As  the  results  in  Table  1  Indicate.  In 
many  cases,  solid  wastes  may  be  considered 
to  have  an  asset  rather  than  a  liability  value. 
This  Is  especially  true  for  New  Tc^k  City, 
which  could  realize  an  asset  value  of  $2.07/ 
ton  from  its  solid  wastes  by  simply  convert- 
ing them  to  pipeline  gas,  which  could  then  be 
sold  at  tbe  same  price  as  that  of  LNQ  deliv- 
ered to  the  New  York  area. 

SatP^UlCXMTAI,  axSITLTS 

Experiments  were  undertaken  in  order  to 
determine  whether  a  suitable  pipeline  qiial- 
Ity  gas  could  be  produced  from  a  typical 
solid  waste  (composition  epeclfled  by  Dept. 
of  HJLW.  for  Incinerator  test  feedstock)  at 
carbon  conversion  levels  high  enough  (40%) 
for  balanced  plant  operatton.  Experimental 
results  indicate  these  obJecUvee  can  be  eaaUy 
met.  For  example,  at  a  temperature  of  660* 
C.  a  pressxire  of  1J300  lb./8q.  in.  gaiige,  and 
a  solid/hydrogen  feed  ratio  of  174  gyg.-mole, 
63%  of  the  carbon  was  hydrogaslfled.  and 
the  oompoeltlon  of  the  036  B.t.u./std.  on.  ft. 
gaa,  after  methanation  of  3j4  mole  %  OO. 
was  62.3  mole  %  methane.  12.6  mole  % 
ethane,  25.3  mole  %  hydrogen,  and  the  total 
yield  of  hydrocarbons  (after  methanation) 
would  be  about  88  std.  on.  ft./c^tta-d»y. 


Thus,  tbe  yield  figures  upon  which  the  above 
econcmlo  projections  are  based  should  be 
easily  attained  in  practice. 
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From  AcRictrtiTTTXAi.  Wastxs  To  Fexd  oa  Frnxi 

In  the  U.S.  today,  agricultural  wastes  are 
produced  at  a  staggering  rate  of  more  than 
600  million  tons  a  year,  on  a  dry  basis.  Of 
this  total,  about  200  million  tons  is  in  the 
form  of  maniue. 

What  to  do  with  it.  There  is  growing  In- 
terest In  two  approaches — converting  It  to 
fuels  and  to  animal  feeds — Judging  from 
work  presented  at  the  83rd  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  Chemurglc  Council  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Such  conversion  can  be  profitable 
and  thus  can  lower  the  overall  cost  of  raising 
crops  and  livestock. 

The  need  to  convert  agricultural  wastes 
to  usable  products  Is  becoming  more  axul 
more  imperative.  For  one  thing,  this  dis- 
carded material  Is  a  fast-growing  pollution 
problem.  Even  when  this  debris  Is  burned, 
many  of  the  combustion  products  soe  serious 
pollutants.  At  the  same  time,  the  nation'! 
supply  of  conventional,  nonrenewable  fuela 
is  dwindling,  in  the  face  of  rapidly  increaa- 
ing  energy  demands.  Thus,  the  need  clearlj 
exists  for  developing  new  energy  sources, 
such  as  those  from  agricultural  products. 

Farm  products  have  the  great  virtue  of 
being  renewable.  Also,  they  can  be  convert- 
ed to  fuels  that  have  relatively  low  concen- 
trations of  sulfur,  which,  when  burned,  can 
otherwise  be  an  objectionable  air  pollutant. 

For  the  past  three  years,  scientists  at  th* 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  laboratory  In  Bruccton, 
Pa.,  have  been  exploring  the  production  of 
fuels  from  agric\iltural  wastee.  The  labora- 
tory has  recently  installed  prnr<—  Clmelup 
ment  capable  of  handling  np  to  480  pound! 
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of  waste  per  day.  The  prevlouBly  used  aetup 
wss  A  bencb-ecale  ■irnililj  designed  to 
handle  only  ao  pounds  of  waato  a  day.  WU- 
11am  L.  Crenta,  aaelstant  dmetor-energy  at 
the  Bureau  of  Utnm,  presented  the  latest 
results  from  this  projeet  at  the  oonferenoe. 
The  raw  material  ctmvntly  used  at  the 
BuMlnee  lab,  he  says.  Is  borlne  manure.  The 
process  being  studied,  tumvnr,  ooold  also 
use  such  raw  materials  as  hazk,  com  husks, 
rloe  hulls,  wheat  straw,  sewage  sludge,  urban 
organic  garbage,  and  so  on. 

Thus  far,  BuMlnes  scientists  have  ex- 
plored two  proeeeses  for  oonverttng  such 
waste  to  fuel.  One  Is  a  pyrolysli  mettMd.  In 
which  the  feed  is  heated  In  a  oloeed  system 
at  atmospheric  pwasure  without  the  addi- 
tion of  air  or  other  gas.  In  the  second 
method,  the  feed  la  heated  under  pressure 
In  the  presence  of  carbon  monoxide,  steam, 
and  a  catalyst,  also  In  a  cloeed  system.  Tills 
Is  actually  a  hydrogenatUm  prnnwsii.  slnos 
the  feed  la  treated  with  hydrogen  produced 
by  reacting  carbon  monoxide  and  steam. 

In  the  pyrolysls  method,  developed  by  the 
bureau's  Martin  Schleslnger  and  David 
Wolfaon,  bovine  manure  or  other  largely  oel- 
luloeic  waste  material  la  heated  for  atmut 
six  hoxirs  at  about  QOO*  C.  At  this  ten^wra- 
tiuw.  the  material  Is  converted  to  gaa.  on. 
and  aoUds.  all  of  which  can  be  uaed  aa  fuel. 

The  gas  haa  a  heating  value  of  about  600 
B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft.  and  could  be  burned  in- 
dustrially with  no  difficulty,  ICr.  Crentz  saya. 
The  oil  has  a  beating  value  of  about  16,000 
B.t.u.  per  pound  and  could  be  uaed  aa  a  fuel 
for  heating  boilers.  The  sollda  have  a  heat- 
ing value  of  6000  to  13,000  B.t.u.  per  pound, 
which  la  similar  to  that  of  many  ooala. 

In  the  hydrogenatlon  process,  the  manure. 
In  the  presence  ot  added  carbon  monoxide 
and  steam,  la  heated  for  ao  mlnutea  at  S80« 
C.  at  3000  to  6000  p.a.1.  (C&EN,  Axig.  16,  1971. 
page  43) .  Ihe  product  la  a  heavy,  laxgely  par- 
afflnc  oil  with  a  heating  value  of  14.000  to 
16,000  B.t.u.  per  pound.  Ilie  oil  haa  a  sul- 
fur content  of  leas  than  0.4%,  which  la  much 
leaa  than  that  of  most  commercial  fuels. 

The  hydrogenatlon  process,  developed  by 
BuMlnes'  Dr.  Herbert  R.  AppeU  and  Or. 
Irving  Wender,  requires  an  ^it'^ifTn^  catalyst, 
such  as  sodium  carbonate  or  potassium  car- 
bonate. The  addition  of  a  catalyst  Is  not 
necessary,  however,  with  smne  organic  wastes 
such  aa  bovine  manure  becauae  they  already 
contain  one  or  more  auch  »iv»HT»fi  substancee. 
The  BuMlnes  adentists  find  that  they  get 
better  results  by  using  carbon  monoxide  and 
steam  to  form  hydrogen  In  the  reactor  than 
they  would  by  feeding  hydrogen  directly. 

The  yield  In  this  process  la  about  three  bar> 
rels  of  liquid  fuel  per  ton  of  dry  organic 
waste.  The  product,  says  Mr.  Orents,  la  ex- 
pected to  find  principal  use  as  an  Industrial 
fuel  for  generating  eiaeteleHy. 

Of  the  bureau's  two  processes,  the  one 
that  offers  the  greater  commercial  pramlss. 
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he  says,  is  the  hydrogenatlon  method.  The 
reaeon  Is  that  It  yields  a  single  product  (oil) , 
which  would  be  simpler  and  moie  economi- 
cal to  prodtioe,  store,  and  market  than  would 
the  three  products  formed  by  pyrolysls. 

Manure  might,  offhand,  seem  a  totally 
Impractical  substance  for  making  fuel  (part- 
ly because  of  the  problems  of  collecting  the 
raw  material).  But  about  28%  of  the  116 
mlUlon  cattle  currenUy  raised  in  the  XTJ3. 
are  bred  and  fattened  on  relatively  confined 
feedlots  containing  more  than  1000  cattle 
each.  Some  of  these  feedlots  contain  50,000 
or  mtxe  animals,  and  the  quantity  of  manure 
produced  at  a  tHaglt  location  Is  formidable. 
The  BuMlnes  processes  oould  also  be  used 
to  convert  other  oelluloelc  wastes  to  fuel.  Re- 
cently Ben.  Mark  O.  Hatflsld  (R.-Ore.)  pro- 
posed that  the  Oovernmflnt  build  a  $1.76 
million  pUot  plant  to  study  the  production 
of  fuel  from  wood  chips.  Conceivably,  the 
biueau's  hydrogenatlon  process  might  be 
uaed  for  this  piupoee,  although  the  idea  of 
setting  up  such  a  pilot  pra(|ect  la  still  in  the 
talking  stage. 

An  alternative  use  for  bovine  manure  la  aa 
a  raw  material  for  mftiring  cattle  feed.  Al- 
though cattle  can  be  raised  satisfactorily 
when  fed  a  diet  containing  10%  manure, 
the  manure  has  very  low  digestibility  when 
fed  In  higher  concentrations. 

The  challenge  in  using  aniTnn.i  waste  on  a 
large  scale  as  a  raw  material  for  producing 
feed  la  to  convert  It  to  a  tbnn  that  is  suffi- 
ciently digestible  and  nutritious.  This  chal- 
lenge was  taken  up  by  scientists  and  engi- 
neers at  Hamilton  Standard  divlalon  of 
United  Aircraft  Corp.,  Windsor  Locka,  Conn., 
In  late  1970.  At  the  Chemuzglc  Council  meet- 
ing, Michael  Turk,  one  of  the  company's 
aenlcv  experimental  engineers,  reported  the 
moet  recent  progress  in  this  effort  In  a  paper 
coauthored  with  Warren  B.  Coe,  an  assistant 
project  engineer. 

In  the  Hamilton  Standard  process,  bovine 
manure  la  anaeroblcally  fermented  to  con- 
vert It  to  a  more  usable  form.  The  method 
not  only  produces  an  animal  feed  but  also 
a  fuel  gas  (methane),  which  can  be  burned 
to  supply  the  heat  and  Indirectly  the  elec- 
trical power  needed  tot  the  process. 

During  the  fermentation  process  at  Hamil- 
ton Standard,  the  semisolid  manure,  to  which 
water  la  added  to  form  a  thick  slurry,  la 
heated  to  about  60"  C,  with  moderate  agita- 
tion. The  extracellular  enzymes  already  m 
the  manure  and  those  generated  by  micro- 
organlsma  during  the  fermentation  process 
decompose  moet  of  the  cellulose  and  other 
carbohydrates  to  simple  sugars.  These  mi- 
croorganisms then  metabollw  the  sugars  to 
sln4>le  aclda  and  alcohols,  sa  well  aa  to  hy- 
drogen and  carbon  dioxide.  Specific  bacteria 
convert  these  Intermediary  producta  to 
methane. 

After  the  fermentation  step,  which  has 
a  contact  time  of  five  to  seven  days,  the  con- 


tents of  the  fermentation  tank  are  discharged 
into  a  dewaterlng  xuaXt.  Finally,  the  de- 
watered  sollda  frcun  thla  unit  are  dried  In  a 
conventlon«a  dryer  at  60°  C. 

Becauae  of  the  great  rsductlon  in  m^i 
brought  about  by  the  foematlon  of  gaaes, 
the  product  has  a  protein  content  twice  that 
of  the  original  manure,  on  ft  dry  basis.  Han- 
over,  the  product'a  content  of  amino  aclda 
which  are  present  In  prot^na,  la  four  timfj 
that  of  the  starting  materUl.  Thla  indicates, 
says  Mr.  Turk,  that  the  fermentation  causes 
a  substantial  conversion  t©  amino  aclda  of 
the  nonprotein  nitrogen  originally  present 
In  the  manure.  The  qiumtlty  and  quality  of 
these  amino  acids,  he  adds,  compare  favor- 
ably with  thoae  of  soybean  and  cottonseed 
meal,  which  the  manurexlerlved  product 
might  replace  in  a  cattle  diet.  In  addition, 
chick-feeding  experiments  indicate  that  the 
product  ia  neither  toxic  nor  does  It  Inhibit 
digestion. 

Currently,  the  HamUton  Standard  project 
which  since  last  July  has  been  partly  sup- 
ported  by  the  Department  of  AgrlciUture, 
usee  two  ao-liter  fermenter*  capable  of  pro- 
duclng  about  0.7  pound  of  animal  feed  a  day 
This  outpirt  Is  obviously  too  small  to  allow 
adequate  testing  of  the  product  in  cattle 
Aa  Mr.  Turk  polnta  out.  'rrhe  single  most 
Important  question  yet  to  be  answered  Is  the 
actual  nutritional  value  of  the  feed  Ingred. 
lent  when  fed  ruminants." 


ARAMCO  PRoprrs 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  27,  the  Subcommtttee  on  Multi- 
national Corporations  of  tbe  Senate  Fm- 
eign  Relations  Committee  conducted 
hearings  on  Aramco.  We  |vill  publish  aa 
evaluation  of  these  hearings  in  a  few 
weeks,  but  several  of  my  colleagues  have 
requested  that  we  publish  the  Aramco 
statistics  gathered  by  our  staff  imme- 
diately so  that  they  may  be  referred  to  In 
the  ongoing  petroleum  policy  debate  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Therefore,  I  ftsk  unanimous 
consent  to  have  these  statistics  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectioii.  the  statistics 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DrvutKNus  Dbclakxd  bt  Aramco  to 

Shasxhoubxbs^ 

1969   ^     $706. 266, 896 

1971   1       810.633,926 

1972   \_  1,666.847,918 

1973   L  2.693.871.189 

*  Exxon.  Texaco.  Mobil,  and  Standard  Oil  of 
California. 


EXHIBIT  1 
STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EARNINGS  RETAINED  IN  THE  BUSINESS  (CONSOUDATED) 

IlnthoustndsoriMlin] 


Prallmlnary 
1973 


ActBall972 


Gross  Incomft: 

Rj^i^Mhwtai 86,  eo8 

otw  ineoiii:::::::::::::::-:::::::::::::-::::::::::  ^  gg 

^"•^ «,709,396  " 

Cwh  «sd  SBwf  dedHcaoM:  === 

gPy'W'^r  -- m,  773 

Diy  iMto  Mid  akMidoMtf  wOk  eip*Be.™""""  liiS 

Tram-Aribtoii  pl|w  llM  diaran bTms 

Oepficiitfon  ind  iiiiortiatioii„ sJ'JS 

■By*i«iiidtMetJoM..„ I""!""  l.oSlon 


Prallmlniry 
1973 


AdaalllTZ 


$4,504,59 

49.922 

32,514 

1,629 


4,588,663 


185,534 
13,382 
4,404 

56,450 

67 

65, 131 

636,670 


a^2Sl::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;;::::_^2^_|^ 

'''<*^- ■  5,46t053        2,851,972 

Nati  ncSme 3^241  ^u         l  7«  R9l 

Earning  retainMl:  B«iiaiiint of  pwlod I.::™"™:  SsfcS?           M^Oli 

Divid.Kda-fid7 ♦•"*^        2.«.^ 

Sj?'' (2,581981)      (1,4S9,9(3> 

&::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::     <'*^i <!'^!^! 

End  o»  Hriod 1,5211772            866,357 

■ I 
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EXHIBIT  2 

STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL  POSITION  (CONSOLIOATEO) 

Pn  thousands  ot  dollarsi 
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Praliminary, 
Dk  31, 1973 


Actual, 
Dae  31, 1972 


Cumntissab: 

C«h  in  banks  and  on  hand 

MarkstsUe  saeurtti«s„ 

Accounts  racalvaUt— tssociatad  companiaa 

Othtr  ractivaUas  less  rasarvts 

tnnntDries-«rud«  oil,  raffned  predaeb,  and  other  nwrckm- 

dist  stocks 

Inwntorws— mattiials  and  supplies IIIIIII.I 


s§ 


16,959 
130,016 
1,929,191 
42,392 

19,069 
89,318 


$12,281 
22,032 

918, 115 
12.237 

13,773 
57,585 


Praliminary, 
Dw.  31, 1973 


Dec. 


ActmL 
31,197J 


Total  currant  asaats „       2,235,945 


1,036,023 


Currant  llabilitias: 

Accounts  payaUa 

Dividands  payaMa 

Royalties  payaMa— Saodl  Arab  Govarnment. 

Salarits,  wain,  and  aaployaa  plan  dtpoiils 

Saudi  Arab  Incoma  taas 

U.S.  incoma  tans 

Employaas'  vaeatioa  acemai 

OthtraociiMdIiabHttias 

Raaarvt  for  paymtnts  to  ba  mad*  to  th«  Saudi  Arab  Govern- 
mant  in  accordanea  with  th«  pnvisiom  of  tha  canaral 
amamant  datad  0«c  20, 1972,  and  ralatad  documants 


148,950 


130,811 

4,886 

1,311.416 

2,397 

3,099 

43,648 


122.600 


94,149 

291, 161 

57,228 

5,793 

598,455 

4.163 

2,533 

37,199 


Total  current  liaMUtias. 
Nat  wolliinc  capital 


1.767,807 
468,138 


1,090,681 
(54.  «8) 


Pnpartias.  plant,  and  •ouipmant: 

Tapllna  proparty^  plant  and  aquipmant. 


Pradacini  and  pipalinn 

Rtllnary  and  marina  taniinai 

Diilllng  and  axploratiett.. 

Ijoeal  salas . .... 

Motor,  HiariiM^  aiicrahVnd  ceiHrtraedmll 

Ganarah-hotth^iitUMes.  ale 

Oavatopmant  con.. .....__...... 


202,093 
935,959 
»3,081 

26.155 
2,086 

38,903 
413.939 
261,516 


199,414 
614, 138 
308,862 

25.384 
2.067 

36,937 
333,477 
184,394 


Construction  in  progress $292,673 

1  Total -— -^ 2,566.405 

Less  accumulatad  depreciation  and  ammtlzation i,  035, 239 

Nat  properties,  plant,  and  equipment i,  531, 166 

Other  assab  and  deferred  charfes : 

Loni  term  loans  and  advances— loans  to  local  nuinidpaHties.  5, 845 

Lent  term  loans  and  advances— employee  housinf  and  other.  18, 706 

Prepaid  and  deferred  charces 29. 23* 

Total  other  asseb  and  deferred  charges 53,784 

Long  term  liabilities:  Nondollar  pension  plans 37,(57 

Net  assets 2.015,221 

Represented  by: 

Deposit  received  from  the  Saudi  Arab  Government  in  antici- 
pation of  issuance  of  capital  shares  by  Aramco  to  imple- 
ment, in  the  eorporate  fonn,  tha  pcovisiens  of  the  cenerei 
aireament  between  Aramco  and  the  Saudi  Arab  GMern- 
mant  datad  Dec  20.  1972,  and  niatad  documonb  upon 
the  naaotiation  and  aneatMn  of  a  sabaeription  afnement 

between  Aramco  and  liM  Saudi  Arab  Governmaiir. 535,000. 

Capital  stack.  $100  par  vaioe i^Ss 

Capital  received  in  eaeass  of  par  value I05  124 

Earnings  retained  In  the  business 1  520.772 

Lots  amount  reserved  tor  payment  to  be  made  to  Saudi  Arab 
Government  In  accordance  with  tbe  provWons  of  the 
faaeral  aireement  dated  Dec  20, 1972,  and  related  docu- 
>»•"•» (146,900). 

N«t«»rts ..„ 2,015,221 


$242,309 


1.946,982 
950.884 


996,098 


6.430 
16,142 
32,917 


55,489 


24. 281 


972,648 


1,167 
105, 124 
866,357 


172. 6« 
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Dec  31— 


1972 


1971 


Current  easels : 

Cash  (schedule  1) 112.280  582 

U.S .  Governmeat  aaco  rWae-at  coat  wMck  apprBxinalH 

quoted  marfcalvalna. 22.032,290 

AcBoonb  racehrabto-MOCieled  eompanies  (adiedule  2).  918, 114, 674 

Inventories  (acbadule  3): 

Crude  oil  and  predacto-at  nerafe  cost  which  it 

^iS?""  '■^•* 13,773.014 

MateriahandauppHae-etavaraiecotL 57.584,936 

Total  current  aatelt 1.036,023,129 

LaaacarrentliabUHiea(acliedrie4:  ===== 

Accounb  payaNe 94, 14«  409 

Dhridendavayable— cash 29L  lei,  473 

RoyaWet  payaMe-Saadi  Arab  G««rMMa4 57,227.743 

Awaadwrnlls  and  vacation,  and  anployna  IMft  plaa 
dapoata  (iMcaah  aagramM  lor  aatployae  Ihim  plan 

depaaitt). _ 8, 325, 985 

Aeeraed  Seudi  Arab  iaeoM  tana 598, 455, 081 

Aceraed  U.S.  laeame  tana  (aola  3) 4, 1S3.000 

Other  accnied  UabiUUea  and  peyablea 3^  1M;340 

Total  currant  liabHitiai. 1.090,681.011 

Working  capital  (daieieaey) (54,657,882) 


$10,633,158 

13,920,343 

581,109,717 

21,538,398 


13,841,345 
39,278.510 


680,321,472 


38,857,639 
125,000,000 
41,048,745 


7,066,586 

305,200,251 

24,400 

50,912,400 


568^100,022 


112,221,450 


Dec  31- 


1972 


1971 


Property.  pUnt,  and  aqaipaMnt  (aota  1  and  adiadala  5): 

Property,  pUnt,  and  aqaipiMrt-et  coat — $1,946,981,844  $1,546,290,047 

Leas  aecamulatad  depredation  and  amortiation.. 960, 884. 220  887,436,694 

— s>«— 

Property,  plan^  and equlpMot— net. 996,097,644  658,853.353 

Other  assets  (schedule  6):  ==-=_=^=:^=__ 

Iffll:*?!,'".?!  «!w«e«^  «nd  recoiV8blaa._ 22, 571. 914  23, 595. 905 

Deferred  Seudi  Arab  income  taxes  (note  1) 19,Sll334  13,962.974 

Prepaid  easels  end  other  deferred  aiariaa.„ 13,596.407  18,027,495 

Total  other  assets 55,488,655  55,5Bt,37r 

Total ■       996,929,417  826,661," 

Lesa  noncurrent  liabilities: 

Employee  pension  plans  (note  2) 24,2a0,8a  19,356,184 

Lump  earn  oonsidarationpaymenb  (noncurrent  portion) ^000,000 

Total  noncurrent  liabilities .      24.280,821  24,356,184 

Ntfessets 972,648,596  802.304,w' 

StockhoMars'  equity:  ===^=^===== 

Capital   stock.   $100   par  valua-authorizad,   11,667 

skaraa;  ootstanding,  ll,6669i  tharat 1,166,667  L166,S67 

CapMinceivad  in  excess  of  per  value  of  capital  stock..       105.124,500  lOSilSiSOO 

Earning  retained  in  the  business 866.357,429  696,013.000 

Total  stockholders'  eqully 972.648,596  802.304.167 


Note:  See  notes  to  consolidatod  financial  stotamanti  (exhibit  D). 

EXHIBIT  B 

ARABIAN  AMERICAN  OIL  CO.  AND  SUBSIDIARIES-STATEMENT  OF  CONSOLIDATED  INCOME  AND  EARNINGS  RETAINED  IN  THE  BUSINESS  FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDED  DEC.  31, 1972  AND  1971 


Dec  31— 


1972 


1971 


Net  sales  to  buyera  (stocfcholdert  or  subaidtoriea  or 
atwkholders)  andar  offlake  afraeniants  (nob  1  and 

B-SjU'^IklUi.-yjiliLUW $4,504,587,613    $3,010,144,810 

r2!?» ^"'W?^  6«*edale 8) 48. 921, 814 

Lcgl  fl«(adMd*to... S  513  723 

Other  incame (scbadaie 8) 1,629,534 

Total  revenues 4, 588;  662, 684 


31,263,169 
969,291 


3,912.373.270 


Dec  31— 


1972 


1971 


Cestef 

Coatafnias(achedWen 


Coali, 


ReyaltiaaCKhaMe 
Trena-AfaUaa  pipal 


itelMdrie 
M9__..: 


anaaiai.  other  1 
il5__. 


olhir  thM 


$SyOI8b21«)(8clw*ilal7). 


waa  fli  iwlaa  ihana 
1972,)S,li«ArU71, 


$181,844,555 
636,223,0tt 


$147, 9U,  933 
439.101,587 


56,4491370  Sl.2fi^l49 
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ARABIAN  AMERICAN  OIL  CO.  AND  SUBSIDIARIES-STATEMENT  OF  CONSOLIDATED  INCOME  AND  EARNINGS  RETAINED  IN  THE  BUSINESS  FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDED  DEC  31.  1972  AND  1971 


D«:.31— 


1972 


1971 


DtpnditiM  aad  MMrtiziliM  oHmt  Umb  dipraeto- 

tiomadimeftintiMladiiMwithTnm-Artbian  __              .., 

MMlhMwaMMitxiMdatoS) $65,130,427  $55,872,045 

U^SMon  wpwaw  (Klwdite  Ip 13.3S2,176  7,8n.^6 

DryM*  imI  ibMdMMd  fNtt  npMM  (idwdiria  5).  4.404,198  6.629,351 

D>ciiM*  0«ww)  hi  lw>i>irin  «>  cnrt»  oil  ind  ,„.«,, 

eaMpNy*ra*Kb 67,206  (668,477) 

l«i  ««l  iTdilbwwl  dhrMwkl  In  Und  (do  in-  ^„  .„.  „,  „».  ^  „„, 

etoM  ■bm  (Mto  4).„ 006.404,514)  (101,032.014) 

TaWe«tafsai« 851.096,466  6U,»6,900 

LonHMiMlKWsMdiiiMti«s(tctMdHltl9) 624,640  ,  iS'^ 

PiyiMiibiiinwoibMtarc^pplmwntalpaynwnis 2,400.000 

Provision  lor  qmh  on  inconio! 

^C.'iSStSSlSSfa^- 1.997.324,656  1,277.930,387 

SKfrSd\iiatol).„:. ~ (5.358.360)  (2.871.704) 


Ok.31- 


1972 


1971 


I       U.S.  iMoma  tiXM  (note  3). $4,771920  $391,029 

I       ExactHML  441.400  291587 

OOier  deductions (sdiedul*  19) 3,06(446  5,818|512 

Total  cost  of  ules,  txfmam,  ud  oUmt  dedoctJOM...  2.851,971.161  1.899,410.097 

NetincoiM 1.736.nj.S16  1.142.963.173 

Earafncs  retained  in  the  businen  It  beginning  of  liMyMr 696.inS.826  363.574.579 

Total 2.432,70^342  1.506.537,752 

Less  dividends  declared  (note  4):  i 

Special  di¥idend»-c«sh 157,94},3M  193,491,912 

General  dividends: 

Cash 1,302,001,000  516,000,000 

Crude  oil  (at  annua!  average  cost  of  crude  oil) 10^40|,5U  101,032,014 

I          Total  dividends  dadared 1. 566, 34^,  913  810,523,926 

Earnings  retained  in  the  business  at  end  of  the  year 866,35^,429  696,013,826* 


Nela :  See  notes  to  consoHdatBd  Uneiietel  statemeoti  (eihlbit  P).  .„„,»,,. 

EXHIBIT  0 

ARABIAN  AMERICAN  OIL  CO.  AND  SUBSIDIARIES-STATEMENT  OF  CHANGES  IN  CONSOLIDATED  FINANCIAL  POSITION  FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDED  DEC.  31,  197?,  AKO  1971 


Dw.31- 


1972 


1971 


Foods  wart  prevfdad  by—  .  ,„ ,..  ..  ...  „,  ,_. 

NetinoM .„. $1,736,691,516  $1,142,963,173 

Add  eipeiMs  not  requiring  Um  current  outlay  of  working 

Bipredation  and  amortization  (note  1) 70,328,816  60,961,255 

Writeoff  of  dry  hole  well  eosb  and  losses  on  retire-  ,             , _^, 

rnent  of  capital  assets 5,788,128  7,383,865 

Other-eet  (pension  provision  and  deferred  t«Ms)..  (433,723)  2,707,454 

Wortcing  capital  previdwJ  from  opratJon* 1,812.374,737  1,214,015,747 

Decreesa  Oncrease)  in  prepaid  assets  and  other  

deferretfchartn -V. 4,431,088  (15,288,835) 

Decrease  in  long-term  loans,  advances,  and  ra- 

caivaMes.....: 1 1,023,991  4,208,447 

Total  funds  provided ,  1,817.829,816  1.202,935,359 

Funds  ware  applied  to— 

Dl  vidends  dedarad  (nola  4): 

Cash       .. 1,459,943,399  709,491.912 

Cnidaoil 106,404,514  101,032,014 

Expenditures  for  preperty,  plant,  and  equipment 413,361,235  163,802,626 


Decrease  (increase)  in  other  noncurrent  liabilities- 
offset  in  othar  dafetred  charges 


Dac.31- 


1972 


1971 


$5,000,000         ($5,000,000) 


Total  funds  applied 1,984,70^,148 


969,326,552 


(Decrease)  Increase  in  net  funds (166,879,332)       233,608,807 


Summary  of  significant  changes  in  net  funds,  by  component: 
Increase  in  current  essets: 

Accounts  ncaivablft— associatad  eofflpanias. 337,  OOI,  957        298, 723, 575 

Other 18,69S,700  29,358,515 


Total 355,701,657 


328,082,090 


Decrease  (Increase)  in  current  liabilities: 

Accounts  payable (55,290,770) 

Dhridends  payable— cash (166,181,4735 


(26,644,750) 

.   .                           ,  198,000,000 

Royalties  payaUa— Saudi  Arabian  Government (16,  IX,  998)  (12, 276, 846) 

Accrued  Saudi  Arabian  income  taxes (293,294,809)  (226,316,034) 

Other 8,3(16,061  (27,235,653) 

Total (522,  sap,  989)  (94,473,283) 

(Decrease)  increase  in  net  funds (166, 87b,  332)  233, 608, 807 


Neta:  Parentheses  denote  deduction.  See  notes  to  consdidatad  financial  statements  (exhibit  D). 


AraWan  American  OU  Co.  and  Subsidiarlet — 
NoUm  to  eofuoUtfoted  flnaneUil  atatemenU 
for  the  year  enited  December  31.  1972 
I.  aramncAMT  aocoumtuio  pouciss 

'  (a)  OsnaoUdAtlon  Policy: 

Tbe  ftceompanTliig  conaolldsted  financial 
BtatMDents  include  the  accounts  of  Arabian 
American  Oil  Company  (Arameo)  and  its 
Bubeldlarlea:  Thuis-Arablan  Pipe  Line  C!om- 
pany   (Tapllne).  Arameo  Beality  Company. 


and  Arameo  Overseas  Company,  all  of  wbleh 
are  wholly-owned. 

(b)  Revenues — ^Net  Sales  to  Buyers: 
The  amounts  reported  to.  the  accompany- 
ing Statement  of  Consolidated  Income  and 
Earnings  Retained  in  tht  Business  aa  Net 
Sales  to  Buyers  represent  amounts  billed  by 
Arameo  to  its  stockholdert  or  subsidiaries,  of 
stockholders  based,  with  minor  exceptions, 
on  publicly  offered  price*  for  deliveries  at 
Ras  TnnvatL  or  Sldon.  less  applicable  market- 
ing allowances. 


0nder  agreement  with  tUe  Saudi  Arab 
Oovemment.  Arameo  bUU  substantially  all 
saiite  of  crude  oil  and  refined  products  ^t  the 
publicly  offered  pftom  og  4nmoo'a  offtakwa. 
less  the  afcnrementloned  lOlowanoes,  where 
applicable.  . 

(c)  Property,  Plant,  and  Equipment: 
The  principal  classes  of  property,  includ- 
ing construction  in  progreos,  are  stunmarised 
as  follows: 


Dec.  31— 


1972 


1971 


Dae.  31— 


1972 


1971 


Producing  and  pipaiinas $614, 13a  316 

Raflner]r  and  marine  terminal 308,862,468 

General  sarvica 333,476,680 

Tapline  fadlitias 199,414,262 

Construction  in  pregress 242,309,246 


$507,293,636 
236,840,211 
313, 815. 266 
198, 174, 633 
102,590.635 


Othar $248,710,872   $187,575,666 


Total 1,946,911,844     1,546,290,047 

Lest  accumulated  depreciation  and  amortization 950,814,200        887,436,694 

Property,  pbnt,  and  Kulpm*"!— oat 996,oi7,6U        658,853,353 
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Property,  plant,  and  equipment  is  depre- 
dated or  amortised  generally  on  the  straight- 
line  method  over  the  estimated  useful  lives 
(3  to  27  years)  of  the  various  classes  of  prop- 
arty.  The  cost  of  pixqperty,  plant,  and  equip- 
ment retired  or  replaced,  less  salvage,  is 
charged  to  accumulated  depreciation  and 
amortization  with  no  effect  on  net  income. 
Oains  or  losses  arising  from  abnormal  re- 
ttrements  or  sales  are  credited  or  charged 
to  income  currently.  Expenditures  for  main- 
tenance and  repaira  are  charged  to  income 
as  incurred.  Betterments  or  major  renewals 
are  capitalized  and  the  assets  replaced,  if 
any,  are  retired. 

(d)  Exploration  and  Development  Costs: 
Exploration  costs  are  charged  to  income 

as  incurred.  See  Note  (e)  below  for  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  deferred  Saudi  Arab  In- 
come taxes  relating  to  certain  exploration  ex- 
penses. 

Develc^ment  costs  are  ei^ltallzed  and  are 
subsequently  amortized  over  a  ten-year  pe- 
riod on  the  straight-line  method.  Costs  re- 
lating to  dry  holes  and  abandoned  wells,  lees 
the  related  accumulated  amortization,  are 
charged  to  income  at  the  time  such  holes  are 
determined  to  be  dry  or  otherwise  unproduc- 
tive. 

(e)  Deferred  Saudi  Arab  Income  Taxes: 
Aramco's  policy  is  to  defer  the  effect  of 

Saudi  Arab  income  taxes  paid  or  payable  with 
respect  to  the  difference  twtween  exploration 
expenses  inctirred  subsequent  to  December 
31,  1967  and  the  portion  of  such  costs  al- 
lowed for  Saudi  Arab  income  tax  purposes. 
This  policy  has  no  effect  on  income  taxes 
payable  to  the  Saudi  Arab  Government 
(I)  Translation  of  Foreign  Currencies: 
All  transactions  consununated  in  curren- 
cies other  than  VS.  doUara,  are  reported  in 
CjB.  dollara  in  the  financial  statements. 
Transactions  in  such  currencies  were  trans- 
lated to  equivalent  U.S.  dollars  at  the  average 
dally  exchange  rates  for  the  preceding  month 
and  cash  balances  and  asset  and  liability  ac- 
counts reqiUrlng  settlement  in  such  cur- 
rencies were  translated  at  the  market  rates  of 
exchange  prevaUing  at  the  year-end. 

2.  KICFLOTXK  PENSION  PI.ANS 

The  companies  have  non-contributory  re- 
tirement, severance  and  death  benefit  plans 
for  employees  on  the  Saudi  rlyal  and  Leba- 
nese payrolls  and,  in  general,  contributory 
plans  covering  substantially  all  of  its  em- 
ployees on  other  payrolls.  The  actuarially 
computed  Uabllltlas  with  respect  to  these 
plans  are  covered  either  Umnigh  funds  de- 
posited with  trustees  or  by  reserves  provided 
therefore.  The  total  expense,  as  actuarially 
determine,  for  1972  under  these  plans 
amounted  to  approximately  $7,090,000  which 
includes,  as  to  certain  of  the  plana,  amor- 
tization of  prior  service  costs  over  periods 
ranging  from  10  to  31  yeare. 

During  1972,  the  Company's  contributory 
pension  plan  was  amended  to  provide  for 
reduced  employee  contributions  and  in- 
creased retirement  benefits.  In  addition,  cer- 
tain of  the  actuarial  assumptions  used  in 
the  computation  of  pension  cost  for  this 
plan  were  changed  to  give  effect  to  recent 
experience  of  the  plan.  The  net  effect  of 
these  changes  on  1972  net  Income  was  not 
significant. 

The  Saudi  Arab  Government  promulgated 
effective  November  28,  1969,  a  labor  law  that 
provided,  among  other  things,  that  employere 
make  service  award  payments  to  qualified 
employees  upon  termination  of  their  em- 
ployment. The  non-contributory  plans  for 
•mployees  on  the  Saudi  royal  payrcUs  have 
been  modified  to  include  the  increased  bene- 
fit provisions  of  the  labor  law. 

3.   trjB.    IMCOICE   TAXES 

During  1972  Arameo  and  Tapline  reached 
yreement,  in  principle,  with  the  TntJ»«-n^i 
Revenue  Service  reUtive  to  the  tax  issues 
pending  for  the  yean  1967  through  1964.  The 
estimate   of  the  liability,   with  respect   to 


those  yean,  which  is  to  be  asstuned  by 
Arameo  on  behalf  of  Tapline.  aggregates 
•4,163,000  including  interest  of  •1.814,000 
and  has  been  provided  for  by  Arameo  in 
1972. 

Pending  tax  issues  with  re^tect  to  the  yeare 
1966  and  1966  have  not  been  resolved,  but  in 
the  opinion  of  Aramoo's  management  and 
tax  counsel,  should  any  tax  deficiency  be 
assessed,  the  tax  Uablllty  would  not  have  a 
material  adverse  effect  upon  the  company's 
consolidated  financial  position  at  results  of 
operations. 

4.   BTOCKBOXJ>ER8,   DrvmXND  DXCX.AKATIONB,  AND 
XASNINGS   PES    SHAKX 

(a)  Stockholdere: 

The  stockholdere  of  Arameo  at  December 
31,  1972  and  their  relative  Interests  in  the 
outstanding  capital  stock  were  as  follows: 

Percent 

Chevron  Oceanic,  Inc 30 

Exxon  Corp. — formerly  Standard  Oil  Co. 

(New  Jersey) 30 

MobU  OU  Corp .     10 

Texaco  Export  Inc 30 

(b)  General  Dividends: 

Cash  dividends  declared  by  Arameo,  other 
than  the  speciail  dividends  which  are  ex- 
plained below,  are  declared  payable  at  an 
equal  rate  per  share.  Dividends  are  also  de- 
clared payable  in  oil  on  a  pro  rata  basis 
(representing  approximately  12%  of  1972 
crude  oil  production) . 

(c)  Special  Dividends: 

Aramoo's  Certificate  of  Incorporation,  as 
amended,  provides  that,  unless  the  Board  of 
Directore  by  unanimous  vote  of  all  its  mem- 
ben  shall  determine  otherwise,  no  dividends 
payable  at  an  equal  rate  per  share  shall  be 
paid  imtil  q>eclal  dividends  have  been  paid 
(which  computed  amount  per  ahare  is  not 
the  same  for  every  stockholder)  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedure  described  in  the 
amended  Certificate  of  Incorporation.  A  reso- 
lution of  the  Board  of  Directon  sets  forth 
the  considerations,  principles,  and  definitions 
which  apply  in  the  computation  of  such  spe- 
cial dividends. 

(d)  Earnings  Per  Share: 

Since  Aramco's  earnings  are  not  distrib- 
uted to  stockholdere  at  an  equal  rate  per 
share,  the  amounts  of  earnings  and  dividends 
per  share  of  capital  stock  are  not  presented 
in  the  accompanying  Statement  of  Consoli- 
dated Income  and  Earnings  Retained  in  the 
Business. 

8.   COMMITMZNTS  AND  CONrXNOKNT   I.TABIUTIgS 

During  1972,  the  Saudi  Arab  Government 
reasserted  a  retroactive  claim  with  respect  to 
the  2%  road  stamp  tax  which  it  claimed 
should  have  been,  withheld  from  raaployees' 
salaries  for  periods  prior  to  September  18, 
1963.  Since  September  1963,  Arameo  has  been 
deducting  the  road  stamp  tax  from  the 
salaries  of  all  employees  for  payment  to  the 
Government.  It  had  been  Aramco's  under- 
standing prior  to  that  time  that  the  road 
stamp  tax  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  any 
of  its  employees,  and  therefore,  no  deductions 
from  salaries  or  other  provisions  therefor 
were  made  prior  to  1963.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Aramco's  general  coimsel  that  the  Con^>any 
has  an  adequats  defense  against  such  claim. 

In  addition  to  the  above  claim  and  other 
contingent  liabllltlee  and  commitments 
which  Arameo  and  Its  Bubsidlarles  have  with 
nepeet  to  locm  aguMments.  guaranteed  bank 
loans  and  constructkm  and  other  oommit- 
ments,  there  are  various  lawsuits.eiidms  and 
other  litigation  mattNS  pending  against  the 
companies.  In  the  opialooi  of  mamagament, 
the  final  disposition  of  these  matters  will  not 
have  a  material  adverse  effect  yxpcm  the  com- 
panies' ftnanrlal  positlan. 

S.   BUBSXQTTXMT    XVXMTS 

(a)  Participation: 

Arameo,  its  stockholdere  and  the  Saudi 
Arab  Government  were  parties  to  an  agree- 
ment ("General  Agreement")  dated  Decem- 


ber 20,  1972  which  proTlded,  among  other 
things,  that  effective  Janiiary  1,  1973,  the 
Saudi  Arab  Oovemment,  in  rettirn  for  a  con- 
sideration yet  to  be  finally  determined,  would 
have  the  right  to  purchase  an  initial  twenty- 
five  percent  participation  in  Aramco's  crude 
oil  concession  and  have  the  right  to  pur- 
chase additional  five  percent  increments  of 
participation  in  each  of  the  yean  1978 
through  1981  and  six  pwcent  in  1982.  As  pro- 
vided in  the  General  Agreement,  Arameo  and 
the  Saudi  Arab  Govenunant  are  currently 
negotiating  a  separate  agreement  ("In4>le- 
mentlng  Agreement")  to  Implement  the  pro- 
visions of  the  General  Agreement  and  other 
matten  relating  to  participation.  The  na- 
ture and  form  of  such  participation  and  the 
future  financial  effects  thereof  are  to  be  de- 
termined in  these  negotiationa. 

(b)  Devaluation: 

On  February  13,  1973.  the  United  Stotea 
announced  its  intention  to  devalue  the  UJS. 
dollar  by  approximately  ten  percent.  This  la 
not  expected  to  have  a  matMlally  adverse  ef- 
fect on  1973  costs,  as  it  relates  to  non-UA 
doUar  assets  and  llabiUties. 

ARABIAN  AMERICAN  OIL  CO.  AND  SUBSIDIARIES— EX- 
P€«ISES  AND  ROYALTIES  FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDED  DEC.  31, 
1972.  AMD  1971 


Dec  31— 


1972 


1971 


GOVERNMENT  RELATIONS 
EXPENSES 

Company  representatives- 
Eastern    Province,    Jiddati. 

and  Riyadh,. $774,097            $786,136 

Research  and  services 509. 761             547, 144 

Administration  expenses 241.771              166,557 

AdministraOon  services,  trans- 
lation and  interpretation 613,677              713,713 

Uindaad  lease 74,543             106,335 

Total 2,213,849          2,319.885 

U.S.  OFFItX  EXPENSES » 

Management 284,347              261,337 

Administrative  services 1,106,145             997,506 

State  and  city  franchise  taxes. .  1, 289, 082          1, 039, 230 

Manufacturing  and  oil  supply..  579,641             539,691 

Purchasing  and  traffic 636,435              566,181 

Comptroller's. 318,371              315,093 

Industrial  relations 427,673              357,582 

Employee  banefits  and  payroll 

Uxaa. ; 222.958            197,975 

Law 268,839              261,403 

Treasurer's 186,157              170,882 

Public  relations 73,236               68,513 

Economics 56,883               51,517 

Government  relations 46,015              42,460 

Total 5,495,782          4,870,370 

Redistributions   to  other  ax- 

pense  accounts -579,641          —570,740 

Total 4,916.141           4,299,630 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXPENSES 

Photography  and  audio  visual 

services. 189,452              512,097 

Local  operating  expenses.- 323,619              380,056 

Publications,  advertising  and 

media  operations. 1,722,982           1,571,439 

Public  activities 315,413             285.746 

Total 2,551.466           2,749,338 

ROYALTIES  ' 

Basic  royalties  on  crude  oil 
production:' 

Onshore 358,362,437      274,859,157 

Offshore 162,654,835       103,340,440 

ToUI 521,017,272      378,199,597 

Additional  royalties  on  export 

aalw«. 114,847,489         60,583,601 

Royalties  on  natural  gas  pro- 
duction: 

Natural  gas  sales 27,203              22,564 

Proeaiaad  to  raw  liquefied 

petroleum  gas 266,681             300,060 

Processed  to  natiiral  psoline.  64, 403                 2, 765 

Total 636,233.0tt       439,108,587 


Footnotes  on  following  page. 
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1  Tlif  fiiiiipny  bH  RaiHid  Its  (Mnctien  for  1972  lorjaadi 
AraMtn  iacoiM  tax punMnts 90 parcMtsftlM total MpwMW 
>be««  (Mora  radtetribiitiowVa*  wowwl  io  prior  yMrs  ludar 
MwtpriMofttwIlar.  24,  Un,  trMmmt  bahnto  tkt  SMidi 
wSHiN  GowMnBUt  Ma  AfMnco. 

•  Baak  lOMtiia  an  cnMa  eO  preductfon  won  oomputad  at  4 
AMinp,  «H  par  tan  of  cruda  oil  p<u  an  aMHieaai  5  canb 
par  bairai  iar  oflsbora  cnida  oil,  as  providad  io  acraamanti 
win  tha  Saudi  Arab  Govammant  Sudi  basic  royaWas  acemad 
on  cnda  aH  M«duelien  Himifh  Mar.  31, 1972,  and  paid  prior 
I»lia«,t972,  waialransSCdf       --''"'"- 

jm: 

«  basic  royL  

to  Mar.  31,  1972,  and  paid  subsaquant^to  Mm  8,  1972,  wara 


Nm  C  1972,  waia  translaiad  to  U.S.  dolars  at  tha  rata  of 
!3W  par  ntd  patmd  <appraxlaMMy  {1j6S  per  ton  of  oia 
basic  royaitias  accniao  on  cruda  oil  producdon  subsaquant 


ywr  told  pound 
ngravaily  ax- 
cmda  aM  praducad  wara  raaucad  by 


trwisMad  to  U^  dolan  at  Bw  rato  of  |L< 
(appaadmatoiy  n.79  par  to*  of  alX  !■  cwnpi 

IMaaa.  tha  qaanUtiaa  ftl  cmda  aH  praducwl  «. _, 

tba  quantilias  o(  oil  lisad  in  eoaipany  oparations,  by  tha  quanb- 
tiaa  af  iqlactod  produdi.  and  by  tha  qnntitias  of  (rac  products 
to  wMch  tha  Saa«  Arife  fiovarnmant  is  anUflad  andar  Hs  qraa- 
■aats  with  Anmoe.  Acaartinrtr.  daiinf  tf72.  royalty  axpansa 
was  caiKNitad  aftar  dadudtaa  o(3J«,42  barials  Iron)  oostMra 
cnida  oil  production  011,534,365^  barrais  and  2,757,434  bar- 
rals  from  oflshara  production  of  564,056,613  bsirels. 

•  Undar  tha  tarms  of  tha  latlar  anaamnt  ditad  Jaaa  23. 
1B71,  batwaaa  Aranoe  and  ttia  Saudi  Arab  Govannent  (Tahran 
laMMantiat  AiraamaoO,  Aramce  agrcad  to  pay  additionai 
layanaa  on  anoit  satoa  of  iiydrocartMns  it»  dalinod)  subsa- 
qfant  to  Fab.  14, 1971,  aqual  to  tiw  amount  if  any,  by  which 
KH  prnant  of 'lia  aatavte  vilua  of  such  sataa,  as  dascribad 
w  aoto,  aacaads  Qta  basic  rayaKias  on  tha  production  of  such 
enida  oo,  as  computod  in  footooto  2. 

Note:  Undar  tha  tarms  of  tha  Jan.  25, 1965,  ainaniant  balwaan 
tha  Saudi  Arab  GovamoNnt  and  Aramca,  roydttaa  paid  or  pay 
aMa  wWi  raapact  to  (a)  cruda  al  pradicad  and  Miwadby 
Anant  in  lau  tf  nyaWas.  to  tta  Saudi  Arab  GoMnawnt  for 
axpoft.  (b)  eroda  oil  praducad  and  sold  b«  AraaKo  tor  txpoit 
and  (c)  a>a  cruda  aquivalant  of  ralinad  products  add  liy  Aramco 
tor  aipart  aud  manufatland  fiaiii  cruda  oH  pfutfucad  l>y  Aramco 
an  to  ba  traatod  aa  axpaaaas  tor  iaeama  tox  purpoaaa  to  tha 
w«ant  that  Ihay  do  not  axcaad  12M  paicant  of  tha  Mgraiato 
sriua  datormioad  an  tha  basb  of  tha  tolewint  pricaa:  (a)  la  tha 
casaaf  crudaoltokan  b)r  tha  Saudi  Arab  Swarnmant  for  axpert 
to  INV  or  layattMB,  tlia  MUipto  afWnnaHcil  avariia  of  tlw  pol>* 
Mad  Hicaa  of  AnMoo's  buyan  aaolfeabla  A  tha  marina 
tonriadl  of  daBvaiy  to  tha  ^ida,  qaS^aad  mvHy  af  cruda 
al  asMan;  (b) io  tba  caaa  flf  al  othar  cruda  a  axpartad,  tha 
puMtohad  prica  of  aUdi  cruda  ol(*r  in  tha  casa  of  unstobiHnd 
cruda  at  tha  paMWiad  priea  af  tba  ibMInd  oofl«penant  IharaoO 
M  tha  aMTopitato  martna  taimfaal  of  Aramco  hi  Saudi  AraMa; 
and^k  tho  eaio  «f  al  ninod  arodicto,  tha  pobMritad  prica 
apdtotbto  to  tha  cruda  aqatoatooTtharaef  at  las  TaawvaRar 
Mucttoa  flf  tha  torminaJkii  diaran  (daanad  to  ba  tolb  par 
banal  aa  aat  hrlh  Io  tha  Tahran  imptaoMaftoc  Acraamant 
ntorrad  to  aboaaX  Tha  totoi  of  boric  and  addWanal  royaWaa 
paid  ar  payabto  In  aaoaasaf  UH  parcaot  af  tha  wragrta  vitua 
af  aipart  saiaa  of  Iqrdneaitons  computad  abovo  aad  thoso 
ntatini  to  natural  lai  darlvativas  and  to  crude  d  nsad  in  Iha 
aaanufOctara  al  liqnalied  palralaum  aaa  ara  tnatad  aa  cradito 
aiamat  Incama  taxes.  Appliartion  of  9ia  tornu  daacribad  above 
reaultod  in  «B3q,M0J12  of  royaitias  being  traatod  as  auensea 
la  Ida  nmobofian  al  Saudi  Arab  income  taxes  tor  19727Fin1her 
totormaltoii  wlh  raapact  to  tha  application  of  royaMas  in  the 
■awutodon  at  Saudi  Arab  income  taxes  Is  set  fOrOi  in  schedule 
^__ 

AraMm  Amertean  oa  Oo.  and  tuibaWarin— 
BaaU  of  computing  SmuM  Arab  bioome 
taxea  /or  th«  itear  endad  December  31. 1972 

OooaolkUtad    net    Inoome 

(ezhlUt  B) •1.780.601.816 

Add — ^ProTlalan    for 
o&lnoome: 
Baodl  Anb  Inoomo  taxee: 

Current l,  90rt,  89*.  666 

Deferred  (eee  note  1  to 
OoneoHdeted  Finan- 
cial  Stetemente)...  (6,868,360) 


n.S.  income  tuee.. 


4,773,920 


Total 1.096,780,816 

Income     befon     taoea 

thereon 8,788.480,733 


dd: 

Ksplontlon    eipenee    In 

ezceae  of  amount  allow- 

atde      

9.398.936 

IVana-AraUan  Pipe  Une 

expenae      repxeeentlng 

tamp    Bum   cooaklera- 

tlon  payment  to  Bandl 

9.170.614 

Donations  not  allowable. 

31.800 

UB.  offlca  espenae  not  al- 

lowable   

640,578 

Net  loee  of  a  rabeldbuT 

^jumpmiw  __^__      ^ 

eso 

Otber  Items  excluded 

3.600 

Subtotal 


•12,  044.  067 


Total   ,_.     8,746,474,780 


Deduct:  ' 

Cost  of  dividends  In  kttid 
(oil)  declared  and  paid. 

Amounts  not  applicable 
to  tolerations  In  Saudi 
Arabia  —  interest  fn- 
oome  ^ 

Additional  allowable  de- 
predation— Saudi  Axa- 
bla-Bahraln  Pipeline.. 

Increase  In  Trans-Asa- 
blan  Pipe  Line  cx- 
pansea  la  Inventory  at 
year-end 

Subtotal 


106,404,614 

1, 290. 869 
248,468 

26,841 
107, 970, 187 


Net  income  subject 
to  tax  under  royal 
decree  No.  17/2/38/ 

8821 —     8,637,604,602 

Add: 
Amounts  not  deductible 
for  determination  of  in- 
come subject  to  tax 
under  Boyal  Decree  Mo. 
17/2/28/7684:  Adjust- 
ment of  deduction  tor 

royalties  (Note) 8,008.040 

Kxactions 446,400 

Subtotal „  8,889,440 

Net   Income   subject 
to  tax  under  royikl 
decree  No.  17/2/28/ 
7634— (forward)  ..    8,643,044,042 
Ijsee:  Amoimts  not  subject 
to  tax  under  royal  de- 
cree No.  M/28: 
Income  not  resulting  froca 
tixe  sales  of  bydrocar- 
bona  for  export 23, 316, 027 

Net  InccHne  subject 
to  tax  under  rojtol 
decree  No.  M/28-«.    8. 619. 728. 016 

Computation  of  taxea: 
Tax  under   royal  deci»e 
No.  17/2/28/8321: 
Tax  at  30%  of  net  in- 
come subject  to  tax 

(•8.637,604,602)    727,600,920 

Tax   under  royal   decree 
No.  17/2/28/7684: 
Provisional  tax  at  60% 
of  net  income  subject 
to  tax  (•S,64S,044,04»)      1.  821,  622,  021 

Subtractions: 

Tax  under  royal  de- 
cree No.  17/2/28/ 
8831,  as  shown 
•toove —        727.800,920 

Royalties  allowable 
as  a  tax  credit 
(note) .„.  4,737,366 

Kxactions 446.400 


Total  subtractions.        782. 684, 686 


Additional  tax  un- 
der royal  decree 
No.   17/2/28/7684 
Tax  under  royal  decree  No. 
M/28: 
TuK  at  6%  of  net  Income 
subject  to  tax  resulting 
from  the  sales  of  hy- 
drocarbons  for   export 
(•3,619,738.016)    


1,088,837,335 


180. 986. 401 


Total  Saudi  Arab  in- 
come  taxes 1,997,834,666 


Note:  Aramco  is  subject  to  the  Income  tax 
on  companies.  Royal  Decree  No.  17/3/28/8821 
of  November  2,  I960,  and  to  the  additional 
tax  on  companies  engaged  In  the  production 
of  petroleum  or  other  hydrocarbons  Royal 
Decree  No.  17/2/28/7684  of  December  26 
1950.  as  amended.  Under  Royal  Decree  No' 
M/aa  of  December  28.  1970,  effective  No- 
vember 14.  1970.  Aramco  became  subject  to 
an  addlUonal  income  tax  of  6%  on  its  net 
income  subject  to  tax  resulting  from  its  sales 
of  hydrocarbons  for  export;, 

In  computing  tax  under  Royal  Decree  No 
17/2/28/7634.  the  total  roywtlee  to  be  treated 
either  as  deductions  from  Income  or  as  sub- 
tractions fnxn  the  provisional  tax  ara  those 
which  become  payable  during  the  year.  Al- 
though  royalties  on  net  crude  oil  do  not 
become  payable  untu  the  oU  Is  run  from 
field  storage.  Aramco,  for  accoimtlng  pur- 
poses, accrues  royalties  as  the  oil  is  pro- 
duced. This  practice  of  accruing  royalties  as 
oU  is  produced  rather  than  when  it  Is  nm 
from  field  storage,  however,  has  no  effect  on 
net  Income  because  the  amoimt  of  such  ac- 
crual applicable  to  oil  m  field  storage  at  any 
date  Is  Included  in  equal  amounts  in  otber 
accrued  liabilities  and  In  the  inventory  of 
oil  In  field  storage.  A  summary  of  royalties 
Included  In  inventories  at  December  31,  1973 
and  1971  follows: 


Royalties  in 

inventories  in 

lietd  storage 


Royalties 

paid  or 

payaUa 

iiXuMin 

iiwantories 

ether  than 

field  storage 


Tots 

royaiiies 

included  ia 

inventofiaa 


Dee.  31, 1972.. 
Dec  31, 1971.. 

Ineraase 
(decrease). 


$5,446,733 
4,901,763 


$%  861, 981 
15  217, 655 


$8,308,714 
8.119,418 


544,970  C355.674) 


189,291 


In  the  computation  of  fax  for  1973  under 
Royal  Decree  No.  17/2/28/7634,  the  following 
adjustments  to  net  Income  and  to  the  sub- 
tractions from  the  provisicnal  tax  were  made 
for  royalties: 

For  adjustment  of  ded\lctlons: 

Accrued  during  the  year  on 

basis  of  production  (per  Kx- 

Wblt  B) •686.233.048 

Subtract  Increase  during  year 

royalties  included  In  Iniven- 

tories   as   shown    in    above 

summary .^ —  igo.  306 

Amount   Included   in   eoA   of 

sales  in  Exhibit  B , 636,033,763 

Less   deduction    allowable   for 

tax  piirposes  (as  explained  in 

Note  3  to  Schedule  16) . 630. 940, 713 


Remainder,  represeQting 
the  portion  of  royalties 
included  in  cost  of 
sales  not  deductible 
for  tax  purposes.,. 6, 003. 040 

For  determining  subtraction 
from  provisional  tax : 

Accrued  during  the  year  on 
basis  of  production  (per  Kx- 
hlblt  B) , 636.223,048 

Subtract  Increase  during  Jrear 
In  royalties  Included  in  in- 
ventory of  oil  in  field  storage 
as  shown  In  above  sum- 
mary     844,970 


Amount   paid   or  payable  for 
year  _ ,^ 686,678,078 
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liBss  portion  of  amount  paid  or 
payable  allowable  as  a  deduc- 
tion for  tax  piirposes  (as 
above  and  as  explained  In 
Note  3  to  Schedule  16) 6630,  040,  712 

Balance  allowable  as  a  subtrac- 
tion from  provisions  tax 4,737,366 


EXECUnVE  SESSION— TREATY"  ON 
EXTRADITION  WITH  DENMARK, 
EXECUTIVE  U  (93D  CONG.,  2D 
SESS.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
treaty  on  extradition  with  Denmark. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bn>EN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  read  the  resolution 
of  ratification. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  ( Two-thirda  of  the  Senatora  prea- 
ent  concurring  tTierein),  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  on  Extradition  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom  of  Den- 
Toaik.,  signed  at  Coi>enhagen  on  June  22,  1972 
(EX.  U.  93-1). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roIL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  beresdnded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bn>EN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  vote  on  Uie  resoluticxi  of 
ratification  on  Executive  U,  93d  Congress, 
1st  session,  the  Treaty  on  Extradition 
with  Denmark. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion? On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chilis),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Soiator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ekvim),  the  Senator  from 
Ai^ansas  (Mr.  Fduright),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathawat)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  HoLuiros) , 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughu), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
KzmnoT) ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Mktzxitbaum)  ,  the  Senator  txom  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  MoNOALE),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskh)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknnis) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  BKirrsEN),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hakt),  and  the  Senator 
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from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
ClARK),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathawat)  ,  smd  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  ItSETZEiTBAUM)  would  each  vote 
"yea."      

Mr.  TOWER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER),  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  BiIathzas).  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pirct),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott). 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevbks)  . 
the  Senator  frran  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  and 
the  Senator  from  Virgiilia  (Mr.  William 
L.  Scott)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  is  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  Is  absent  due 
to  Illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  .  the  Senator  from  niinols  (Mr. 
Perct)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — ^yeas  63, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


[No.  98  Ex.] 

TEAS— 68 

Aboureek 

Fong 

Packwood 

Bsker 

Qravel 

Pastors 

Bartlett 

Oumey 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hansen 

PeU 

Blden 

Hartke 

Brock 

HaskeU 

Bandolph 
BlblcoS 

Brooke 

Helms 

Buckley 

Hruaka 

Roth 

Burdiek 

Huddleston 

achweUcer 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Spaikman 

Harry  F., 

Jr.    inouye 

Stafford 

Byrd.  Bolsert  0.  Jackson 

Stevenson 

Cannon 

Long 

Symington 

Case 

Magnuson 

Taimadge 

Cb\urch 

Mansfield 

Thvurmond 

Cook 

BCcCIellan 

Tower 

Cranston 

McCIure 

Tunney 

Curtta 

MeOee 

Weicker 

Dole 

McCtovem 

WUllams 

Domenld 

Mcmtyre 

Yoimg 

Domlnick 

Metcalf 

Eagleton 

Nunn 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOnNO— 37 

Aiken 

Fulbright 

Mondale 

AUen 

Goldwater 

Montoya 

Bayh 

OrUBn 

Moss 

Beall 

Hart 

Muskle 

Beilmon 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Rollings 

Scott,  Hugh 

ChUes 

Hughes 

Scott, 

aark 

Javita 

William  L. 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Brvm 

Mathlas 

Taft 

Fannin 

Metsenbaum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nunn)  .  On  this  vote  the  yeas  are  63  and 
the  yeas  0.  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  having  voted  In  the 
affirmative,  the  resolution  of  ratlflcatioa 
is  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE       SESSION— FEDERAL 
ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 

AMENDMENTS    OF    1974 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
turn to  legislative  session  and  will  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  S.  3044,  which  will  be  stated 
by  tiUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  blU  (3.  3044)  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for 
public  financing  of  primary  and  general  elec- 
tion campaigns  for  Federal  elective  office,  and 
to  amend  certain  other  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helus)  is  recognized  to 
call  up  amendment  No.  1071,  on  which 
there  is  a  limitation  of  30  minutes. 

AMXNDMENT    NO.    1071 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
Amendment  No.  1071. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  wlti^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  sjnendment  Is  as  follows: 

strike  out  everything  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUow- 
Ing: 


coKFurn  DisGLOsmz  of  all  coNmBxnnoNS 
AND  xxPENDrmaES 

SacnoN  1.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relating  to 
definition)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "in  an  aggregate 
amount  exceeding  SLCXX)"  in  subsection  (d); 

(3)  by  Inserting  in  subsection  (e)  (1)  after 
"subscription"  the  following:  "(including  any 
assessment,  fee.  or  membersh^  dues)**; 

(8)  by  striking  out  In  subaectlon  (e)  (1) 
"or  for  the  piirpoee  of  influencing  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  to  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion for  prc^KiBlng  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States"  and  Inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "or  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  financing  any  operattons  of  a  pc^tlcal 
oommlttee  (including  a  payment  made  or  an 
obligation  incurred  by  a  oorpowition  or  labor 
organisation  which,  undar  tha  provlslooa  of 
the  last  paragraph  of  sectton  610  of  tltla  18, 
United  States  Code,  does  not  constitute  a 
oontnbutlon  by  that  ootporatlon  or  labor  or- 
ganization) ,  or  for  the  purpose  of  paying,  at 
any  time,  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  by 
a  candidate  or  a  poUtloal  oommlttee  in  con- 
naetlon  with  any  campaign  for  nomination 
for  election,  or  for  election,  to  ndaral  oOae"; 

(4)  by  amending  subsectlan  (a)  (8)  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"(3)  funds  reoelved  by  a  political  oom- 
mlttee which  are  transferred  to  that  com- 
mittee from  another  poUtlcal  oommlttee;" 
and 

(6)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (f)  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowtng: 

"(f)  'expMidlture'— 

"(1)  means  a  purchase,  payment,  distri- 
bution, loan,  advance,  depostt,  or  gift  of 
money  or  anything  of  value,  made  for  tha 
purpose  oS — 

"(A)  Infiuenclng  the  nomination  for«lee- 
tion.  or  the  election,  of  any  person  to  Federal 
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oOoe,  or  to  the  offloa  of  PnsldAntUU  and  Vice 
lTwl(tenttal  elector; 

"(B)  inflneneiDcr  tb»  re«Ut  of  a  primary 
•lection  held  for  tbe  aeleottan  of  detegatea 
to  a  national  nominating  ouiTantlon  of  a 
poUtlcal  party  or  for  tbe  ezpreselon  of  a 
picfeienoe  for  the  nomination  of  persons  for 
election  to  the  oOce  of  President: 

"(C)  financing  any  operatkns  of  a  poUtl- 
oal  oommlttee:  or 

"(D)  paying,  at  any  time,  any  debt  or  obli- 
gation Incurred  by  a  candidate  or  a  poUtlcal 
committee  in  connection  with  any  campaign 
for  nomination  for  election,  or  for  election, 
to  FMeral  office; 

"(2)  means  the  transfer  of  funds  by  a  po- 
Utlcal committee  to  another  poUtlcal  com- 
mittee; 

"(8)  means  a  contract,  promise,  or  agree- 
ment, whether  or  not  legaUy  enforceable  to 
make  an  expenditure;  and 

"(4)  means  any  payment  made  or  obliga- 
tion Incurzad  by  a  corporation  or  a  labor  or- 
Ksnlaatkm  which,  under  the  provisions  of 
tte  last  parsgrapb  of  section  «10  of  title  18, 
united  States  Code,  would  not  constitute  an 
expenditure  by  that  corporation  ot  labor 
organization."  ^^ 

U)by  striking  out  "to  excess  o<  ilO"  In 

(3)  by  atrtklDg  out  "In  excess  of  tlO."  In 
■otwectlon  (c)  (a) ;  and 

(*)  *>y  striking  out  beginning  with  "In  ex- 
cess of  glOO"  tbrodgh  "exceeds  $100»'  in  sub- 
section (d). 

(e)  BectHa  808  of  such  Act  (leUtlng  to 
ntfftioti  or  poUtlcal  oommlttees;  state- 
ments) Is  Mnendrn) 

(1)  b;  striking  out  "to  an  sggregate 
•mount  exceeding  »l,000"  to  subsection  (a) ; 

(2)  by  strUclng  out  beginning  wltti  "or.  if 
later"  through  "to  excess  of  $1,000-  to  such 
subsection;  and 

(S)  by  striking  out  "to  an  aggregate 
•mount  exeeedlng  $1,000"  to  subsection  (d). 

(d)  Swstlon  aM  (routing  to  reports  by 
poUUcal    committees    and    candidates)     Is 

(1)  by  striking  out  "to  an  aggregate 
•mount  or  value  la  excess  of  $100."  each 
place  It  appears  to  paragraphs  (2),  (6),  and 

(9)  of  BubaecUon  (b);  and  /• -"» 

(2)  by  striking  out  "to  excess  of  $100" 
•Mb  place  It  appears  to  paragraphs  (7),  and 

(10)  of  such  subsection.  '^^^^         '<  "^ 
(•)  Section  306  of  such  Act  (relating  to 

"ports  by  others  than  poUtlcal  committees) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "to  an  aggregate 
•mount  to  excess  of  $100  wlthto  a  calendar 

year*.  _  r-mr 


nacBHsn  DacLoauas  or  lusx  niKxrrs  cok- 

x>moxiom  AMD  sxvBMDinnBs 

Bse.  2.  The  last  seotsDoe  of  secUon  804  (a) 

W^  (relattag  to  rsports  by  poUtlcal  com- 
mttteee  and  candidates)  is  amended  to  i«ad 
•■  Inlaws:  "Such  reports  shaU  be  complete 
■s  t€  snch  dste  as  the  supervisory  officer 
may  prescribe,  which  Miall  be  not  less  than 
ova  days  before  the  date  of  fUlng.  exoeot 
that  any  oontrlbutton  leoelved^^ixpemU. 
ture  made  during  the  psrtod  begtontogten 

^tog  on  the  date  of  the  elacuon  ahaU  be 
repmed    wtthln    twenty-four    hotvs    after 

JI^^.T"*^""^  "■  «P«»lturB  is  r«:elTed 
or  made.  rofl)ectlvely.". 

moMsmat  vt  c^xmosn  or  kno-:vw  'xte- 
v*miBn  coMiaiBUTioira  and  Txrtmsvrrsns 

Sw:.  3.  Section  305  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  U  amended  by  deelg- 
nattng  the  flnt  paragraph  theiw>f  as  sub- 
sectton  (a)  and  by  adding  at  the  wad  theT«of 
the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

•^)  A  candUUUe  who  knows  of  such  a 
ooBtrlbntiaa  or  «s|Mndlture  by  each  a  per- 
s«a  shaU  Include  the  Identity  of  such  person 
and  amount  of  such  contnbutlon  or  ex- 
pendltare  to  the  statements  he  flies  under 
secUon  304." 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Pre$ldent.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
I^e  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HEIAIS.  Mr.  Pre$ident,  on  Tues- 
day, I  submitted  an  amendment  to  S. 
3044.  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
Amendments  of  1974.  Basically,  this 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
calls  for  full  disclosure  of  all  campaign 
contributions  from  every  source,  and  of 
all  campaign  expenditures. 

Addltkmally,  this  amendment  plugs  up 
a  loophide  In  the  1971  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  regarding  the  reporting  of 
contributions  made  immediate  prior  to 
election  day. 

Under  the  1971  act  a«  it  now  stands, 
section  304  requires  that  each  treasurer 
of  a  political  committee  »hall  be  required 
to  report  receipts  and  expenditures  on 
the  lOth  day  of  March,  June,  and  Sep- 
tember; on  the  15th  and  5th  days  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  general  election;  and 
^  the  31st  of  January  iaimediately  after 
the  elecUon.  Under  tWs  section,  the 
report  which  must  be  fllad  must  be  com- 
plete as  of  5  days  prior  to  the  date  of 
filing.  This  works  weU  for  all  flUng  dates 
except  one:  That  is  the  reporting  date 
5  days  before  the  election. 

On  that  date,  a  report  must  be  filed 
for  all  contributions  received  since  the 
last  reporting  period,  the  date  of  filing 
for  which  is  15  days  prior  to  the  election 
Since  the  "5-day"  report  must  be  filed  5 
days  prior  to  the  election  but  must  in- 
clude tmly  those  contributions  received 
at  a  period  ending  10  days  before  the 
gecUon.  there  is  a  time  lag  of  10  days 
before  the  election  when  no  r^jortlng 
of  campaign  contributions  need  be  made 
with  one  exception:  That  exception,  as 
laid  out  in  section  304(a) .  states  that  any 
contribution  of  $5,000  or  more  received 
after  the  last  report  is  filed— 5  days 
before  the  election— must  be  reported 
within  48  hour  of  its  receipt. 

While  this  provision  attempts  to  cover 
the  disclosure  of  large  la$t-minut€  con- 
tributions, It  Is  obviously  inadequate  For 
example,  if  a  large  contribution,  more 
than  15,000  let  us  say,  were  given  to 
a  campaign  committee  coming  under  the 
purview  of  the  1971  act.  and  this  money 
were  given  9  days  prior  to  the  election, 
it  would  go  unreported  until  the  January 
31  reportmg  date,  long  after  the  election 
If  the  main  purpose  of  disposing  political 
campaign  contributions  is  to  let  the  pub- 
lic know  who  supports  a  candidate  and 
to  whom  that  candidate  may  be  beholden 
*  *^!i  ^^election,  then  the  1971  act  does 
not  do  the  job.  As  it  now  stands,  the  1971 
act  leaves  a  5-day  period  of  limbo  be- 
tween the  closing  date  for  the  last  filing 
period  prior  to  the  election  and  the  filing 
?f  ^«i^^"'  '^^^"  ^»^se  contributions  over 
$5,000  must  begin  to  be  reported  within 
48  hours  of  receipt. 

To  clarify  this  further,  let  me  use  ex- 
act dates,  such  as  will  be  encountered  by 
campaign  treasurers  during  the  upcom- 
ing election  campaigns  this  faU.  Under 
the  1971  act,  there  is  a  filing  date  15  days 
prior  to  the  election,  or  on  October  21- 
and  one  5  days  prior  to  the  election  or 
on  October  31.  The  report  due  on  Oc- 
tober 31  must  be  complete  as  of  Ojtober 
26,  or  10  days  prior  to  the  election,  and 
covere  contributions  received  since  the 
last  filing— which  was  due  on  October  21 
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or  15  days  before  the  election,  and  cov- 
ered contributions  received  by  Octo- 
ber 16. 

All  contributions  received  after  Oc- 
tober 26  will  be  reported  on  January  31 
1975,  except  for  those  contributions 
received  after  October  31  which  were  In 
excess  of  $5,000.  There  13  a  5-day  period 
between  October  26  and  October  31  when 
any  large  contribution  can  be  received 
and  go  unreported  until  January  31.  long 
after  the  election  and  of  no  help  to  the 
public  in  their  determination  of  which 
candidate  they  desire  to  vote  for. 

Mr.  President,  what  my  amendment  In 
part  does  is  to  end  this  Inequity  in  the 
law.  By  requiring  that  all  contributions 
received  and  expenditures  made  within 
the  10-day  period  prior  to  the  election  be 
reported  within  24  hours  of  their  receipt 
this  glaring  loophole  In  the  1971  act  ef- 
fectively is  plugged  up.  Such  a  provision 
will  go  a  long  way  in  restoring  public 
confidence  In  the  election  process-  for 
example,  much  of  the  alleged  last-mmute 
vote  buying"  would  be  curtailed  by  pub- 
lic exposure  or  else  brought  to  the  pub- 
He's  attention. 

The   fundamental   principle   of   this 
amendment  is  to  require  that  all  con- 
tributions and  expendltunes  be  fully  dis- 
posed to  the  public  so  that  each  citizen 
will  have  full  knowledge  of  where  every 
dollar  which  supports  a  particular  can- 
didate comes  from  and  where  It  goes 
This  amendment,  as  a  substitutfe  for  the 
public  financing  and  other  provisions  of 
8.    3044,    avoids    serious    constitutional 
questions  that  have  been  raised  about 
the  provisions  of  S.   3044  which  limit 
campaign   expenditures   and   limit  the 
amount  of  money  that  any  mdlvldual 
may  give  to  a  candidate.  S.  3044's  restric- 
ttons  on  an  Individual's  freedom  of  po- 
litical expression  raises  the  doubt  in  my 
mind  as  to  whether  the  feglslatlon  wUl 
stand  the  test  of  the  Constitution  A  re- 
cent district  court  ruling  (ACLV  Inc  v 
W.  Pat  Jennings.  386  P.S.  1041.  U  S  D "c  ' 
p.C.,  Nov.  14,  1973)  already  has  brought 
into  question  limitations  en  the  manner 
In  which  money  may  be  spent  on  media 
advertising.  This  case  Is  only  the  first  In 
a  long  line  of  attacks  that  I  see  coming 
and  all  for  good  reason:  such  limita- 
tions—not  only  on  media  spending,  but 
also  on  the  size  of  contributions— are  an 
Infringement  on  constitutional  freedoms 
guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  amendm«it  No.  1071  to 
S.  3044  gives  the  American  people  true 
reform  In  the  financtag  and  conducting 
of  Federal  elections.  It  Is  a  realistic  and 
needed  reform  measure,  based  on  full 
disclosure  and  the  plugging  of  a  bad 
loophole  In  the  ejrtstlng  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971.  Further  Mr 
President,  this  substitute  amendment,  11 
enacted  Into  law,  will  stand  the  test  of 
the  courts  and  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  further 
provision  In  amendment  number  1071 
to  S.  3044  to  which  I  want  to  address 
myself.  Too  often.  poUtlcal  candidates 
receive  support  from  grouns  not  directly 
connected  with  their  campaigns  but 
which  nonetheless  provide  assistance  to 
them.  I  speak  here  not  only  of  so-called 
soft  money  contributions  fh)m  powerful 
labor  union  bosses  that  we  hear  so  much 
about  these  days;  but  also,  I  speak  of  the 
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aid  provided  by  other  organizations, 
formed  for  the  specific  purpose  at  rally- 
ing support  aroimd  a  particular  candi- 
date by  rallying  support  for  a  particular 
issue  which  he  espouses,  thereby  evading 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  1971  Act. 
Amendment  1071  takes  care  of  these 
groups  also  by  requiring  that  they  report 
their  expenditures  made  on  behalf  of  a 
candidate ;  and  further,  by  requiring  that 
each  candidate  who  has  knowledge  of 
any  ccmtribution  made  to  him  shall  re- 
port the  contribution  and  the  person 


making  it.  This,  in  effect,  places  the  bur- 
den on  the  candidate  and  his  committee 
to  report  the  receipt  of  "soft  money" 
contributions,  aid  from  issue  groups,  et 
cetera. 

Mr.  President,  we  wHl  never  have  cam- 
paign reform  with  public  financing.  Com- 
petition for  campaign  dollars  and  voter 
support,  with  full  disclosure  of  where  all 
of  the  money  came  from  and  is  going,  is 
the  way  to  have  fair  and  honest  elections. 
Take  away  the  competition,  as  public  fi- 
nancing will  do.  and  you  take  away  con- 

HELM'S  AMENDMENT  CLOSES  5-DAY  LOOPHOLE 


stitutionally  guaranteed  rights  of  expres- 
sion, you  encourage  candidates  to  be  un- 
responsive to  the  people,  and  you  effec- 
tively destroy  that  which  you  only  meant 
to  reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rscoao  a 
table  which  demonstrates  how  my 
amendment  would  close  the  5-day  loop- 
hole. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


6- 

13. 


1.  October 2 3 4 5. 

8 9 10 U 12. 

18 11 


20.. 
27  >. 


S.. 

10. 


14 15 16.  Closing  date  for  report    17 

due  15  days  before  elec- 
tion. 

21.  Filing  date  for  report   22 23 24 

due  IS  days  before  elec- 
tion. 

28t »• 30» 31.>  Filing  data  for  report    1.  November 2. 

due  5  days  before  elec- 
tion. 
4 5 6 7 8 9. 


25 26.' Closing  date  for  report 

dues  days  before  election. 


U. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


I  Also  date  when  reporting  of  contributions  more  than  S5,000  must  be  made  within  48  hours. 
>The  5-4lty  fw  when  large  contrihiitions  can  come  in  unreported  until  Jan.  31,  after  the 
election  is  frem  Oct.  27  through  Oct  3L 


Other  filing  dates  under  sec  304(a)  of  the  Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act  of  1971  are  as  follows: 
Mar.  10, 1974;  Jane  10, 1974;  Sept  10, 1974;  Jan.  31, 1975. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  I  do  not  think  that  a 
frivolous  sunendment  such  as  this  de- 
serves more  than  2  minutes  time  in 
response. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  colleagues  that  all 
this  does  is  knock  out  pubUc  financing: 
it  knocks  out  the  central  campaign  com- 
mittee which  many  people  feel  is  impor- 
tant; and  it  knocks  out  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  which  would  be  in  this 
act.  Furthermore,  it  requires  complete 
disclosure  of  every  penny  of  contribu- 
tions. If  a  person  makes  a  2S-cent  con- 
tribution, there  would  be  $1  worth  of 
paperwork  to  do  the  filing  and  reporting 
of  the  terms  and  provisions  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

We  have  a  rather  full  disclosxure  provi- 
sion in  S.  372.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  many  other  Sen- 
ators spent  a  lot  of  time  on  that  matter, 
helped  in  its  passage,  and  it  wsis  passed 
by  the  House.  But  this  amendment  would 
require  absolute  disclosure  of  the  name, 
address,  and  principal  place  of  business 
of  every  person  making  every  contribu- 
tion. He  could  not  pass  the  hat  at  a  po- 
litical gathering.  He  could  not  send  out 
a  solicitation  by  mail  and  have  people 
send  in  $1  or  $2  in  contributions  withwt 
having  to  spend  more  Uian  he  actually 
received  to  carry  out  the  reporting 
provisloQ. 

Again  I  say  to  my  eolleagues  that  if 
they  are  opposed  to  the  bill  as  It  Is  now, 
vote  for  this  amendment  because  all  it 
is  intended  to  do  is  to  kill  the  bill  as  now 
written. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr-  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  propound  a  question  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada.  Does 


the  Senator  agree  that  the  loophole  I 
described  In  the  present  act  does  exist? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not 
hear  the  description  of  the  so-called 
loophole.  If  the  Senator  will  describe  it  to 
me.  I  shall  be  glad  to  respond. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Between  the  10th  day 
before  election  day  and  the  5th  day  be- 
fore election  day.  as  the  law  stands  now, 
it  is  wide  open.  Candidates  can  do  any- 
thing they  want  without  the  public 
knowing  what  is  going  on  because  no 
report  is  required  in  that  period  imtil 
January  31  of  the  following  year.  Fur- 
ther, under  existing  law.  In  the  final  five 
days  before  election  day,  contributions 
over  $5,000  must  be  reported  within  48 
hours.  That  is  a  loophcde.  This  means 
that  ansrthing  under  $5,000  does  not  have 
to  be  rectorted.  if  contributed  during  the 
final  5  days  of  the  campaign. 

Second,  it  means  that  the  days  before 
the  election,  10  through  6,  are  the  big 
holes  because  nothing  is  required  to  be 
reported  imtil  January  31. 

Third,  the  final  days.  5  through  1,  are 
only  partially  covered  that  is,  the  48 
hours'  reporting  requirement. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  be  happy  to 
respond  to  the  Senator.  Under  eidsting 
law,  if  a  person  receives  $5,000  it  must 
be  reported  within  48  hours.  If  the  candi- 
date reeeiyed  a  campaign  contribution  of 
$5,000.  54  hours  before  the  election  he 
has  to  file  the  complete  report  on  it. 

Under  thid  blB.  the  Senator  is  saying 
this  this  is  a  loophole;  under  this  bill  tae 
cannot  receive  a  contribution  of  $5,000. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Oh,  yes  he  can. 

Mr.  CANNOS.  TXie  amoimt  he  can  re- 
ceive from  any  one  person  is  $3,000. 
There  is  still  the  5-day  reporting  imder 
the  terms  of  this  bill.  It  is  $6,000  from 
tJbe  committee  but  $3,000  is  the  maximum 
from  an  individual  We  adopted  the 
$6,000  amendment  yesterday  so  that  a 


committee  could  give  the  same  as  a  hus- 
band and  wife,  who  together  can  give 
$6,000.  But  one  individual  can  only  give 
$3,000  imder  the  terms  of  this  bill  as  It 
stands  now.  and  the  filing  is  required  5 
days  before  the  election. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  sield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  some- 
one yield  me  30  seconds  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  it  lawful  imder  the 
present  bill  or  under  the  amendment  as 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  contribute  anything  during 
those  5  days  before  the  election? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Is  it  lawful  to  do  so? 
Yes.  

Mr.  BAKER.  When  Is  that  reported? 

Mr.  CANNON.  There  is  a  reporting 
period.  It  is  not  necessary  to  report  be- 
fore the  election  because  the  committee 
determined  that  between  the  5  days  and 
the  election  it  is  really  a  bookkeeping 
process  that  cannot  be  reported  and  pub- 
licized In  that  time.  But  the  dangers  of 
the  big  contributions  have  been  taken  out 
of  the  present  bill.  This  Is  where  the  last 
minute  big  contributions  entered  into  It 
In  previous  periods  of  time.  This  was  an 
important  loophole. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  still  is.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  a  wtiy  could  not  be  found 
through  the  proliferation  of  committees 
to  make  possible  a  great  many  $5,000 
contributions. 

I  have  8in  amendment  I  will  can  up 
later  which  would  place  a  prohibition  on 
the  receipt  of  any  campaign  contribu- 
tions at  all,  say  10  days  before  the  elec- 
tion, so  there  will  be  full  dlsclosin-e  be- 
fore election  day. 

May  I  ask  one  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor frcHn  North  Carolina? 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Z  am  deUghted  to  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Do  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  removes  the  limita- 
tion on  contributions? 

Mr.  HKI.M.S.  No.  it  does  not  address 
Iteclf  to  limitation.  It  specifies  what  will 
be  reported.  But  It  leaves  the  llmita- 
tloDs  as  they  are. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  think  it  makes 
much  difference.  I  am  not  sure  how  I 
am  going  to  vote  on  this  amendment, 
but  I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that 
there  is  another  amendment  coming  up 
which  woiild  make  it  unlawful  to  receive 
contributions  a  certain  number  of  days 
before  the  election. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
manager  of  the  bill  yield  for  a  Ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  not  the  main  thrust 
of  the  amendment  which  is  presently 
being  considered  to  do  away  with  pub- 
lic financing? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  main 
thrust  of  the  amendment.  The  other  part 
la  a  sweetener,  and  I  think  if  it  is  to  be 
considered  at  aU.  it  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered separately.  The  main  thrust  of  the 
amendment  is  to  knock  out  public  fi- 
nancing. That  is  another  way  erf  getting 
around  the  so-caHed  Allen  amendment 
that  WM  defeated. 

WJ.  HELMS.  One  of  the  main  thrusts 
**\^  amendment  is  indeed  to  prevent 
putting  the  burden  of  campaign  ex- 
penses on  the  backs  of  the  taxpayer.  The 
Senator  is  correct,  but  that  is  Just  one  of 
the  torusts  of  the  amendment.  TTiere  is 
notolng  devious  about  It.  I  think  I  have 
been  as  frank  and  open  about  this 
amendmentras  I  can  be.  If  Senators  want 
to  put  the  burden  of  flnandng  political 
campaigns  on  th^  taxpayers,  that  is,  of 
?^^:^^^  prerogative.  If  they  want  to 
leave  this  gap.  where  hanky-panky  will 

f^^'^l^^  ^  *^^  busInesTSit  iZ 
imalterahly  opposed  to  It.  But.  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct;  this  amendment  win  pre- 
wnt  both.  Senaton  may  vote  their 
wishes  on  the  matter.  ^^ 

fJ!^iZ^^^.L^^^  °o'  accused  the 
Smator  of  any  devlousneas.  I  am  merely 
saying  the  main  thrust  of  the  amend- 
™f^*l»  to  do  away  with  public  financing 
■mat  to  the  main  thrust  of  It.  ithlnk^ 
outfit  to  know  that.  ^^ 

lb.  mucs.  ThsA  to  one  of  the  thrusts 
Of  It.  There  was  no  attempt  to  digivM. 
f JJ^^OPPOMd  to  public  flnanclngltf  po- 
BttMl  campaigns.  THew  to  no  queeS 
■*°"*  **»t.  Thte  amendment  Improves 
the  reporting  of  contributions  provi- 
sions. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
^Mhe  manager  of  the  blU  yield  me  1 

niSiJB^^-  ^  y**"  1  "^«te  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

1*  ^S.^^*^!  ^-  ^^^^-  *^-  P««ldent. 
to  the  order  to  vote  on  the  Welcker 
amendment  on  ^«wi|^ay  |^  3  p^^  ^ 

^jnto  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Approxl- 

mruaifoni-oomnrr  "— — m- 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
welcker  ammdment  occur  at  S  pjn.  on 


Monday,  and  that  immediately  follow- 
ing the  disposition  thereof,  the  Bellmon 
amendment  (No.  1094)  be  caUed  up.  on 
which  there  is  a  time  limitation,  and  that 
on  the  disposition  of  amendment  No. 

1094  by  Mr.  Bkllmon,  amendment  No. 

1095  by  Mr.  Bkllmon  be  called  up,  and 
that  upon  disposition  of  amendment  No. 
1095  by  Mr.  Bkllmon,  amendment  No 
1081  by  Mr.  Btjckley  be  called  up,  and 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on  the 
Buckley  amendment  of  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controUed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  form. 

These  requests  have  been  cleared  on 
both  sides. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  to  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion to  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Tnrtianf^  g^r. 
Bath),   the  Senator  from  Iowa    (Mr 
CiMK),  the  Senator  fn«n  Florida  (Mr. 
Chilxs),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastlakd)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  EaviK).  ttoe  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  PtiLBiUGHt),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  .  the  Sena- 
tor frwn  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holliwgs)  . 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Httghis) 
toe  Senator  from  Massachusetts   (Mr! 
Kbnnkdy),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr 
iSrrzBnATiu) .      the      Senator      from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mohdalb).  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Moktoya).  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Mobkix)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)   and 
the    Senator    from     Mississippi   '(Mr 
STniKis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I   also   announce   that   the   Senator 
ttom  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsew)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan   (Mr.  Hakt).  and  the 
Senator  from  Loutoiana  (Mr.  Johnston) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that;  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr 
ttAHK)  and  the  Senator  ftom  Ohio  (Mr 
Metzenbapm)  would  each  vote  "nay  " 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  BttLMON) 
toe  Senator  from  Tannessee  (Mr! 
BaocK).  the  SenaUo-  from  New  Hamp- 
ablre  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator  from 
Ariaona  (Mr.  Fannin),  the  Senator  from 
^toona  (Mr.  Goldwaiee).  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  OaiFriN).  laie  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javitb).  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
the  ^nator  from  Ulinote  (Mr.  PxacT). 
uie  Senator  from  Penneolvanla  (Mr 
Hpoh  Scorr).  the  Senator  tnm  Alaska 
(Mr.  STBVSN8).  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(B4r.  Tafi),  the  Senator  Irom  Virginia 
(Mr.  William  L.  Soott)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Or^on  (Mr.  Haitixld)  to  absent  on  ot 
fldal  business. 
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I  further  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  AiKttr)  to  absent  due 
to  illness  in  the  family. 

1  further  announce  tfaaA.  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  ,  and  ttie  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  thto  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Beall)  to  palrod  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregtm  (Mr,  Hatfield),  if 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  tote  "nay." 

The  result  was  aimounced— yeas  20 
nays  43,  as  foUows: 


BAker 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,Ji'. 
Curtis 


Aboureik 

Bible 

Blden 

Brooke 

Bxxnllck. 

Byrd,  BolMrt  O. 

Cannon 

Caae 

ChurA 

Cook 

Cr&noton 

Dole 

Domenld 

Esgleton 

Oravel 


[No.  89  Leg,J 

TEAS— ao 

Domlnlck 

Fong 

Oume7 

Hansen 

Helms 

Hniska 

McCleUan 

NAYS--«3 

Hartke 

HaskeU 

Huddleston 

Humpbrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfleld 

McOee 

McQovern 

Mclntyre 

Uetcalt 

Packwood 

Pastore 


McClure 

Nunn 

Botb 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Welcker 


Pearson 

Fell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RiblcoS 

Schwelker 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Sterenaon 

Symington 

Tonney 

wmiams 

Young 


NOT  VOTINa-*«7 

Fulbrlght  Monxlal* 

Ooldwater  Montoya 

Qrlffln  Moss 

Hart  Muskle 

Hatfield  Nelson 

Hathavay  Percy 

HoUlngs  ScoU,  Hush 

Hughes  Soott, 
Javlts  WUllam  It. 

Johnston  Stennls 

Kennedy  Stevens 

Mathias  Tan 
MAtaenbaum 

So  Mr.  Helms'  amendment  (No.  1071) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  ask 
mumimous  consent  that  Dorothy  Paiker 
of  Senator  Fong's  staif  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  3044. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection, it  to  so  ordered. 


Aiken 

Allen 

Bayh 

Beau 

Bellmon 

Bentsan 

Brock 

Chiles 

Clark 

Cotton 

Eastland 

EfTin 

Fazmln 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  FjRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr*.  Heltlng.  one 
of  hto  secretaries,  and  he  ^n^oiincfd  that 
on  March  27.  1974.  the  President  had 
apijroved  and  signed  the  a<tt  (S.  2315)  to 
amend  the  mfa<ii»iiwi  Umito  of  compensa- 
tion of  Senate  committee  employees  and 
to  amend  the  indicia  requirements  on 
franked  mall,  and  for  other  piuposes. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  recognized 
out  of  order  to  engage  in  a  c(dloquy  with 
the  distingutobed  Senator  tnm  Weat 
Virginia  concemlng  the  ft^ther  boiiiieM 
of  the  Senate. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  to  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  simply  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  what 
be  can  project  for  us  in  the  way  of  re- 
maining Senate  business  today,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  Monday  orders,  what  he 
might  anticipate  throughout  next  week. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  response  to  the  dtotingulshed  Sena- 
tor's inquiry,  I  have  endeavored,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  to  inquire  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  are  other  amendments 
which  we  do  not  already  know  about  that 
could  be  called  up  thto  afternoon.  I  find 
that  there  are  no  Senators  who  are  ready 
to  call  up  further  amendments  thto  after- 
noon, with  the  exception  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston),  who 
has  an  amendment  on  which  there  to  a 
time  limitation  of  30  minutes,  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  will  accept  the 
amendment,  in  which  case  there  may  not 
be  a  rollcall  vote  on  that  amendment. 

In  that  event,  there  will  be  no  more 
rollcall  votes  today.  An  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  will  be  laid  down  today,  but 
the  dtotingulshed  author  of  that  amend- 
ment wishes  to  talk  at  some  length  on  it, 
and  consequently  there  will  be  no  vote 
on  that  amendment  today. 

The  Senate  will  then  adjourn  until 
Monday  at  noon.  After  two  special  or- 
ders on  Monday  of  15  minutes  each, 
there  will  be  routine  morning  business 
until  1  o'clock,  at  which  time  the  Senate 
will  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
Welcker  amendment,  with  a  vote  to  occur 
on  that  amendment  after  2  hours  of  de- 
bate, at  3  pjn. 

Following  the  vote  on  the  Weicker 
amendment,  the  Senator  f  rran  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  has  two  sunendments  on 
each  of  which  there  to  a  30-minute  limi- 
tation, and  they  will  be  taken  up  in  suc- 
cession, with  yea  and  nay  votes  thereon, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  a  Senator,  I 
beUeve  Mr.  Roth — or  rather,  I  am  in- 
formed, Mr.  Buckley — has  an  amend- 
ment on  which  there  to  a  1-hour  limlte- 
tion,  and  there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  mi 
that  amendment. 

So  as  it  looks  from  here,  there  will  be 
at  least  four  rollcall  votes  on  Monday. 

Mr.  TOWER.  C?an  the  Senator  project 
what  our  business  to  likely  to  be  beyond 
Monday?  I  am  trying  to  get  hto  overview 
of  the  entire  week,  if  that  to  possible,  to 
the  extent  that  the  dtotingulshed  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  knows. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  principal 
toing  would  be— and  I  have  discussed 
thto  with  the  dtotingulshed  majority 
leader— that  the  Senate  will  continue 
with  the  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  with  no-fault  insurance  waiting 
in  the  wings  at  some  point,  and  the  ed- 
ucation bill  coming  along  also.  So  we 
have  three  difficult  pieces  of  legtolatlon 
which  will  require  some  time  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  complete.  A  busy  week  lies  ahead. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Vh^lnia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  to  take  up  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMENici)  be  vacated. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  to  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  an  amendment 
that  he  will  present,  probably  on  Mon- 
day, and  I  am  hopeful  that  perhaps 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
will  accept  it.  It  will  not  teke  much  time, 
but  we  do  have  an  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  B4ay  I  ask  the 
dtotingulshed  Senator  from  Washington, 
to  there  any  possibility  that  that  amend- 
ment could  be  called  up  today' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
that  he  to  here.  He  can  if  he  wants  to 
But  we  can  do  it,  I  think,  very  quickly; 
it  will  not  take  over  5  minutes  on  Mon- 
day. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  the  event 
he  would  want  to  take  it  up  today,  if  it 
to  acceptable  and  can  be  handled  by 
voice  vote,  he  can  do  it  either  today  or 
Monday. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  want  to  suggest 
atoo  that  we  would  all  like  to  proceed  on 
the  no-fault  measure  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  it  may  not  be  quite  ready  for  taking 
up  in  the  Senate  the  early  part  of  next 
week.  It  might  be  later  in  the  week,  be- 
cause it  will  be  a  big,  complex  bill,  and 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  amendmente  and  a 
lot  of  debate  on  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  all  understand 
that.  But  I  wanted  to  give  notice  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  an  amend- 
ment. I  have  talked  with  the  authors  of 
the  bill;  I  talked  briefly  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
over  the  weekend  they  will  accept  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  public  financing  of 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

AMXKDMXNT  NO.  1114 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Huddleston)  to  recognized 
to  call  up  an  amendment,  on  which  there 
to  to  be  a  vote  in  30  minutes  at  the  totest 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  Amendment  No.  1114 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  steted. 

The  legtolative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  to  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HuDDLESTON's  amendment  (No 
1114)  to  as  follows: 

On  page  26,  beginning  with  line  10,  strike 
out  through  line  14  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 


Sac.  201.  (a)  Section  316(a)  of  the  Com- 
mxmlcatlona  Act  of  1934  (47  UB.C.  3t5(a) 
Is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "(I)"  Immediately  after 
"(a)"; 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragn«>h8  (1),  (2), 
(3).  and  (4)  as  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  (C). 
and  (D),  respectively;  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  obligation  Impoaad  by  the  flrst 
sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  upon  a  Ucensee 
with  respect  to  a  legally  qualified  candidate 
for  any  elective  office  (other  than  the  offices 
of  President  and  Vice  President)  shall  be  met 
by  such  licensee  with  respect  to  such  candi- 
date If — 

"(A)  the  licensee  makes  avaUable  to  such 
candidate  not  less  than  five  minutes  of 
broadcast  time  without  charge; 

"(B)  the  licensee  notifies  such  candidate 
by  certified  maU  at  least  fifteen  days  prior  to 
the  election  of  the  availability  of  such  time; 
and 

"(C)  such  broadcast  will  cover.  In  whole 
or  m  part,  the  geographical  area  In  which 
such  election  Is  held. 

"(8)  No  candidate  shaU  be  entitled  to  the 
use  of  broadcast  faculties  pursuant  to  an 
offer  by  a  Ucensee  under  paragraph  (2)  un- 
less such  candidate  notifies  the  Ucensee  In 
writing  of  his  acceptance  of  the  offer  within 
forty-eight  hours  after  receipt  of  the  offer." 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  to  quite  sim- 
ple: To  Insure  that  every  legally  qualified 
candidate  has  an  opportunity  to  present 
hto  views. 

In  order  to  do  that,  I  am  seeking  to 
amend  section  201(a)  of  the  reported 
bill. 

The  purpose  of  section  201(a)  of  S. 
3044,  as  reported,  to  to  encourage  broad- 
cast stations  to  schedule  debates  or  dto- 
cussion  programs  featuring  the  major 
candidates  for  a  particular  office.  The  re- 
quirement that  all  candidates  for  the 
same  office  be  given  equal  time  when 
there  are  numerous  candidates,  some  of 
a  "minor"  nature,  has  proven  to  be  a 
significant  deterrent  to  thto  type  of  pro- 
graming. To  the  extent  tliat  the  revision 
proposed  by  the  committee  promotes 
joint  broadcast  appearances,  including 
debates  by  major  candidates,  it  to  highly 
desirable. 

However,  as  written,  it  to  subject  to 
great  abuse  that  could  be  detrimentel  to 
the  election  process  and  to  the  public 
interest.  It  would,  for  instance,  permit 
each  broadcast  station  to  be  sole  judge 
of  which  candidates  could  use  its  facili- 
ties. A  station  could  give  one  candidate 
an  unlimited  amoimt  of  free  time  while 
severely  limiting  or  denying  hto  oppo- 
nents any  use  at  all.  Some  candidates 
could  be  totally  precluded  from  any 
broadcast  exposure. 

As  a  broadcast  stetion  owner  and  man- 
ager for  some  20  years,  I  believe  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Nation's  broadcast- 
ers would  be  scrupulously  fair  in  provid- 
ing all  candidates  an  opportunity  to  use 
their  facilities.  Yet  the  possibility  for 
the  above  mentioned  abuses  does  extot  as 
the  revision  to  presently  contelned  in  sec- 
tion 201(a)  of  S.  3044. 

Therefore,  my  amendment  would  per- 
mit the  automatic  waiving  of  the  equal 
time  requirement  of  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  for  Presi- 
dential and  Vice  Presidential  races— but 
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for  other  elections  It  could  be  waived  only 
if  the  broadcast  station  offers  5  minutes 
of  free  time  to  all  candidates  seeking  the 
same  oCDce. 

In  my  judgment,  the  requirement  of  5 
minutes  of  time  for  each  candidate  for 
a  particular  office,  even  if  there  are  sev- 
eral, would  not  be  such  an  onerous  biur- 
den  on  the  broadcast  station  as  to 
preclude  the  schediiling  of  debates  or 
discussions  with  the  leading  candidates 
and  at  the  same  time  would  Insure  that 
every  candidate  would  have  at  least  a 
minimal  opportunity  to  present  his  views. 
Again,  calling  on  my  experience  as  a 
broadcaster.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
modification  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
election  processes,  the  broadcast  indus- 
try, and  most  important^,  the  general 
public. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  managers 
of  the  bill  are  in  general  agreement  with 
this  proposed  amendment.  I  urge  its 
adoption  and  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  a  questicm  of  the  distinguished 
author  of  amenoment?  Do  I  correctly 
tmderstand  now  that  section  315  would 
be  waived  with  respect  to  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President? 

Mr.  HUDOLESTON.  That  is  correct, 
automatically. 

Mr.  CANNON.  With  respect  to  the 
other  offices,  it  would  be  waived  only  in 
the  event  the  broadcasters  were  to  give 
5  minutes  to  every  candidate  or  to  every 
major  candidate:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HDDDLESTON.  To  each  candidate 
running  for  the  same  office,  not  merely 
major  contenders. 

Mr.  CANNON.  To  each  candidate 
running  for  the  same  office. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  further,  the 
pending  bill  relates  only  to  Federal  elec- 
tions. Does  the  Senator  Intend  by  his 
amendment  to  extend  this  beyond  Fed- 
eral elections  to  elections  of  a  statewide 
nature  for  the  purpose  of  section  315? 

Mr.  HX7DDLE8TON.  That  is  correct. 
The  only  differentiation  in  the  elections 
In  my  amendment  is  the  election  for 
President  and  Vice  President.  They  can 
be  treated  legitimately  as  a  separate  case 
because  that  is  a  nationwide  contest,  of 
course,  and  they  are  viewed  by  aU  the 
citizens  of  this  country  at  the  same  time. 
So  those  two  offices  would  be  automati- 
cally exempt  from  the  equal  time  re- 
quirements of  section  315  of  the  Com- 
munications Act. 

Beyond  that,  all  other  races  whether 
for  Congress,  the  school  board,  the  Gov- 
ernor, whatever,  would  be  treated  the 
same.  A  station  could  be  exempted,  pro- 
vided it  offered  all  candidates  seeking  the 
same  office  5  minutes  free  time. 

The  reason  I  believe  it  should  apply 
to  all  levels  and  not  Just  Federal  is  that 
the  broadcast  statkms  then  would  be 
able  to  treat  all  elections  in  the  same 
way  and  wotild  not  have  to  keep  a  sepa- 
rate set  of  books  or  regulations  for  can- 
didates running  for  the  Senate,  for  Con- 
gress, for  Governor,  or  whatever. 

Mr.  CANNON.  But  this  amoidment 
would  Impose  no  requlranent  on  the 
broadcasters  to  furnish  free  time? 
Mr.  HDDDLESTON.  No,  sir. 


Mr.  CANNON.  If  they  furnish  free 
time,  they  would  have  to  give  the  time 
to  every  candidate? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  That  is  correct.  If 
they  give  one  candidate  free  time,  then 
they  must  offer  at  least  5  minutes  free 
time  to  every  other  candidate  seeking  the 
same  office. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Wo\ild  that  be  on  a  race- 
by-race  basis?  For  example,  let  us  sup- 
pose a  broadcaster  determined,  in  a  race 
for  the  governorship,  tliat  he  would  give 
the  candidates  free  time  and  therefore 
he  would  have  to  give  every  candidate  5 
minutes  free  time.  If  that  were  the  case, 
and  there  were  a  candidate  running  for 
attorney  general  at  the  same  time,  would 
he  have  to,  likewise,  then  give  that  time 
to  the  other  candidate? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  No  sir,  he  would 
not.  It  would  be  strictly  on  a  race-by-race 
basis.  He  could  seek  exemption  in  the 
race  for  Governor  but  not  for  any  other 
race  going  on  at  the  same  time.  The 
amendment  applies  to  all  candidates  run- 
ning for  the  same  office. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  looked  at  this 
amendment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
had  a  talk  with  the  distinguished  spon- 
sor of  it.  It  is  Quite  an  Improvement  over 
the  language  in  the  bill  as  presently 
drawn.  This  would  exempt  it  completely 
from  the  office  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  which  is  desirable. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  I  have  remarked 
on  this  a  number  of  times.  When  I  talked 
to  the  presidents  of  the  various  networks, 
ABC,  CBS,  and  NBC,  they  did  promise 
that  if  we  lifted  the  exemption  from  sec- 
tion 315,  they  would  be  willing  to  give 
adequate  time  to  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  and  the  Vice  Presidency. 
Everyone  knows  how  expensive  that  is 
and  what  a  boon  it  would  be  in  the  cam- 
paign, as  we  are  now  talking  about  a 
limitation  of  funds. 

As  to  other  Federal  offices  and  State 
offices,  there,  I  am  afraid,  that  if  we 
lifted  it  completely,  wa  could  open  up  a 
can  of  worms  because  we  have  many 
people  who  feel  that  in  many  cases — and 
this  sensitivity  has  some  meriU-lf  we  left 
it  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  local 
stations  whether  radio  or  television,  we 
would  be  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of 
the  owner  who  could  uce  the  medium  to 
his  own  advantage  day  after  day  editori- 
alizing on  radio  and  tdevlsion.  There  is 
no  objection  to  editorializing,  of  course, 
expressly  favoring  one  particular  candi- 
date. But  if  he  could  do  that  day  after 
day  and  not  give  the  opposition  any  time, 
we  could  be  in  serious  trouble. 

That  has  been  dlsciissed  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  for  a  long  time.  With  this 
provision,  if  they  give  time  to  anyone, 
they  have  to  give  5  minutes  to  all,  to  that 
particular  office.  So  I  think  this  is  an 
improvement  and  I  wilj  support  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
basis  of  that  explanation,  I  am  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity manager,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  and  he  has 


authorized  me  to  say  that  he  is  prepared 
to  accept  the  amendmeht. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  president,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
jdeld  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESID8NT.  All  time  on 
this  amendment  has  i^ow  been  jdelded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment — ^No.  1114— of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  HtroDLESTON) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


SENATOR  BUCKLEY  ON 
CAMPAIGN  REFORM 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  in  the  most 
recent  issue  of  the  publication.  Hiunan 
Events,  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  has 
presented  a  clear  analysis  of  the  cam- 
paign reform  legislation  which  Is  now 
being  considered  on  the  Senate  floor. 

After  observing  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  campaign  flnstnclng  needs  reform. 
Senator  Bucklkt  states  his  belief  that 
any  new  legislation  should  encourage, 
rather  than  diminish,  each  citizen's  par- 
ticipation in  the  polltickl  process.  I  con- 
ciu*  in  my  colleague's  position  and  I  am 
plesised  that  he  has  expressed  his  sup- 
port for  my  proposal  that,  as  an  alter- 
native to  "public  flnanding"  of  elections, 
the  maximum  tax  credit  allowable  for 
a  political  contribution  should  be  in- 
creased to  a  level  which  will  give  each 
private  individual  a  greater  incentive 
to  voluntarily  contribute  to  the  candi- 
date of  his  or  her  choice. 

The  detailed  responses  which  Senator 
Buckley  has  made  to  the  probing  ques- 
tions presented  in  this  Interview  deserve 
the  considered  attention  of  every  public 
official  who  is  committed  to  supporting 
true  "campaign  reform"  legislation.  I 
urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  study  Sena- 
tor Buckley's  comments  and  to  give 
them  their  careful  attention  throughout 
the  debate  on  S.  3044  and  other  leidsla- 
tlon  designed  to  reform  the  conduct  and 
financing  of  political  campaigns. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator's  comments  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(From  Human  Events,  March  30,  1974) 

SENATOS  BUCKI.ZT  On  Camfaigk  RzroRK 

(Note. — The  Senate  is  teheduled  to  tck« 
up  oampaifpt  reform  legUlation  thia  week. 
The  bill  under  conaidfratUm — S  3M4— 
incliides,  among  many  changes,  a  proposal 
for  public  financing  of  campaigns.  Sen. 
Buckley  (C.-R.-tf.T.)  has  made  an  in-depth 
study  of  the  entire  measure  and  in  the  ftit- 
lowtng  exclusive  interview  discusses  the 
numerous  practtotU  and  constitutional  ob- 
iections  to  the  bm.) 

Q.  President  Ntxon  recoatly  made  a  ratber 
lengtby  statement  on  campaign  reform.  Wbat 
was  your  reaction  to  tala  proposals? 

A.  There  were  too  many  proposals  Included 
in  bis  package  to  allow  me  to  give  you  any- 
thing even  approaching  a,  definitive  answer 
here,  but  I  wlU  say  that  I  flnrt  myself  In 
general  agreement  with  the  thrust  of  bli 
proposals— espedaUy  u  cotnpared  with  those 
Included  in  8  8044.  the  bill  recently  reported 
out  of  the  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 
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The  President's  proposals  seem  designed  to 
deal  with  the  problems  m  ovir  present  sys- 
tem, while  the  Senate  bill  we  will  havj  before 
us  shortly  would  scrap  that  system.  I  would 
be  among  the  first  to  admit  that  our  present 
system  of  selecting  candidates  and  financing 
campaigns  needs  reform,  but  I  am  not  at 
all  convinced  that  we  should  abandon  It  for 
a  scheme  that  would  diminish  citizen  par- 
ticipation In  politics  and,  In  all  probability, 
would  create  more  problems  than  It  would 
solve. 

Q.  S  3044  Is  the  bill  that  Includes  public 
financing  of  presidential,  Senate  and  House 
campaigns,  isn't  It? 

A.  That's  right.  The  blU  that  we  wlU  soon 
debate  Includes  provisions  that  would  allow 
candidates  for  any  federal  office  to  draw  on 
tax  fands  to  finance  their  campaigns.  The 
system  would  replace  the  essentially  private 
system  now  in  effect  and  would  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  some  S358  million  every 
four  years. 

More  importantly,  however,  this  scheme 
presents  us  with  grave  constitutional  and 
practical  questions  that  I  hope  wUl  be  fully 
debated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  before  we 
vote. 

Q.  Why  do  you  object  so  strongly  to  public 
financing? 

A.  1  object  because  I  am  convinced  that 
such  drastic  measures  are  needed  to  clear 
up  the  problems  we  confront,  because  1 
suspect  that  the  proposals  as  drawn  are  un- 
constitutional and  because  if  Implemented 
they  would  alter  the  political  landscape  of 
this  country  In  a  way  that  many  don't  even 
suspect  and  very  few  would  support. 

Those  in  and  out  of  Congress  who  advocate 
public  financing  are  selling  It  as  a  cure-all 
for  our  national  and  political  ills.  For 
example.  Sen.  Kennedy  recently  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  "most,  and  probably  all, 
of  the  serious  problems  facing  this  country 
today  have  their  roots  in  the  way  we  finance 
political  campaigns. . .  ." 

This  statement  reminds  one  of  the  hyper- 
bole associated  with  the  selling  of  New  Fron- 
tier and  Great  Society  programs  in  the  *60s. 
Tlie  American  people  were  asked  then  to  ac- 
cept expensive  and  untried  programs  as  pan- 
aceas for  all  our  ilia. 

Those  programs  didn't  work.  They  were 
oversold,  vastly  more  expensive  than  any- 
one anticipated,  and  left  us  with  more  prob- 
lems than  they  solved.  Public  financing  is  a 
Great  Society  approach  to  another  problem 
of  public  concern  and  like  other  solutions 
based  on  the  theory  that  federal  doUara  wlU 
atflve  everything  should  be  rejected. 

Q.  In  what  ways  should  pubUc  fln*nrinp 
"alter  the  political  landscape"? 

A.  In  several  very  important  if  not  totaUv 
predictable  ways. 

First,  under  our  present  system  potential 
candidates  must  essentially  compete  for  pri- 
vate support,  and  to  attract  that  support 
they  have  to  address  themselvee  to  Issues  of 
major  Importance  to  tta»  people  who  wUl  be 
ccmtrlbutlng  to  their  campaigns  and  voting 
for  them  on  election  day.  PubUc  financing 
might  allow  candidates  to  Ignore  theee  Issues, 
fuaa  their  stands  and  nm  campaigns  in 
which  InteUlgent  debate  on  Important  mat- 
ters is  subordinated  to  a  "Madison  Avenue" 
approach  to  the  voters. 

l«t  me  give  you  a  couple  of  examples.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  1972  campaign.  It  la  re- 
ported that  Sen.  McGovem  was  forced  by  the 
heed  for  campaign  money  to  place  greater 
emphasis  on  his  support  of  a  Vietnam  pull- 
out  than  his  political  advisers  thought  wise. 
They  felt  that  be  should  have  downpUyed 
the  Issue  and  concentrated  on  others  that 
might  be  better  received  by  the  electorate. 

I  don't  doubt  for  a  minute  that  the  sen- 
iitor-s  emphasis  on  his  Vietnam  position  hurt 
him,  but  I  wonder  if  we  really  want  to  move 
toward  a  system  that  would  allow  a  candidate 
w  »vold  such  Issues  or  gloss  over  posltloiu  of 
«>ncem  to  millions  of  Americans. 
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The  need  to  court  the  support  of  other 
groups  creates  similar  problems.  Those  who 
believe  that  we  sboiUd  maintain  a  friendly 
stance  toward  Israel,  for  example,  as  weU  as 
those  who  think  a  candidate  should  support 
union  positions  on  a  whole  spectrum  of  is- 
sues want  to  know  where  a  candidate  stands 
before  they  give  him  their  vocal  and  financial 
support.  The  need  to  compete  for  campaign 
dollars  forces  candidates  to  address  many 
issues  and  I  consider  this  vital  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  sound  democratic  system. 

Second,  millions  of  Americans  now  con- 
tribute voluntarUy  to  federal,  state  and  local 
political  campaigns.  These  people  see  their 
decision  to  contribute  to  one  campaign  or  an- 
other as  a  means  of  political  expression.  Pub- 
lic financing  of  federal  general  election  cam- 
paigns would  deprive  people  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  participate  and  to  express  their 
strongly  held  opinions. 

They  would  stUl  be  contributing,  of  coiorse, 
since  the  Senate  proposal  wUl  cost  them 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  tax  money. 
But  their  participation  would  be  compulsorv 
and  would  Involve  the  use  of  their  money 
to  support  candidates  and  positions  they  find 
morally  and  polltlcaUy  reprehensible. 

Third,  the  proposal  reported  out  of  the 
Senate  Rules  Ctommlttee,  like  slmUar  pro- 
posals advanced  in  the  past,  combines  public 
financing  with  strict  limits  on  expenditures. 
These  limits  must,  on  the  whole,  work  to  the 
benefits  of  Incumbents,  since  they  are  lower 
than  the  amount  that  a  challenger  might 
have  to  spend  presently  In  a  hotly  contested 
race  if  he  wants  to  overcome  the  advantages 
of  hU  opponent's  incumbency. 

Fourth,  the  various  schemes  devised  to 
distribute  federal  dollars  among  varloTis  can- 
didates and  between  the  parties  has  to  affect 
power  relationships  that  now  exist.  Thus, 
if  you  give  money  directly  to  the  candidate 
you  further  weaken  the  party  system.  If  you 
give  the  money  to  the  national  party,  you 
strengthen  the  national  party  organization 
relative  to  the  state  parties.  If  you  aren't 
extremely  careful  you  wUl  freeze  out  or  lock 
in  minor  parties.  These  are  real  problems  with 
sig:nlflcant  policy  consequences  that  those 
who  drew  up  the  various  public  financing 
proposals  tended  to  Ignore. 

Public  financing  will  have  two  significant 
effects  on  third  parties,  neither  desirable.  In 
the  first  place,  it  wm  discriminate  against 
genuine  national  third-party  movements 
(such  as  that  of  George  Wallace  In  1968) 
because  such  parties  haven't  had  the  chance 
to  establish  a  voting  record  of  the  kind  re- 
quired to  qualify  for  financing. 

On  the  other  hand,  once  a  third  party 
qualifies    for    future    federal    financing,    a 

vested  Interest  arises  in  keeping  it  alive 

even  if  the  George  Wallace  who  gave  it  its 
sole  reason  for  existence  should  move  on. 
Thus  we  run  the  risk  of  financing  a  prolifera- 
tion of  parties  that  could  destroy  the  stabUity 
we  have  historlcaUy  enjoyed  through  our 
two-party  system. 

Q.  You  say  public  financing  raises  grave 
constitutional  questions.  Are  you  saying  that 
these  plans  might  be  struck  down  in  the 
co\u^? 

A.  It  is  obviously  rather  difficult  to  say  in 
advance  Just  how  the  courts  might  decide 
when  we  dont  know  how  the  case  wUl  be 
brought  before  them,  but  I  do  think  there  is 
a  real  posslbmty  that  subeldles,  expenditure 
limitations  and  oontrtbutlMi  ceUlngs  could 
all  be  found  unconstitutional. 

All  of  theae  proposals  raise  1st  Amend- 
ment questions  since  they  all  either  ban, 
limit  or  direct  a  citizen's  right  of  free  speech. 
In  this  light  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
a  three-Judge  panel  in  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia has  already  foxmd  portions  of  the  1971 
act  vmconstltutional. 

The  1971  Act  prohibits  the  media  from 
charging  for  political  advertising  unless  the 
candidate  certifies  that  the  charge  will  not 
cause  his  spending  to  exceed  the  limits  Im- 


posed by  the  law.  This  had  the  effect  of 
restricting  the  freedom  both  of  Individuals 
wishing  to  buy  ads  and  of  newspapers  and 
other  media  that  might  carry  them  and.  m 
the  opinion  of  the  DC.  court,  violated  the 
Ist  Amendment. 

Q.  But  Senator,  according  to  the  report 
prepared  by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  on 
S  3044.  it  Is  claimed  that  these  questions 
were  examined  and  that  the  committee  was 
satisfied  that  obiectlons  mvolvlng  the  effect 
of  the  legislation  on  existing  political  ar- 
rangements were  without  real  functions. 

A.  I  can  only  say  that  I  must  respectfully 
disagree  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Rules 
Committee.  The  committee  report  dlscxisses  a 
number  of  compromises  worked  out  in  the 
process  of  drawing  up  S  3044,  but  I  don't 
think  these  compronalses  do  very  much  to 
answer  the  objections  I  have  raised. 

The  ethical,  constitutional  and  practical 
questions  remain. 

The  fact  ts  that  the  ultimate  Impact  of 
a  proposal  of  this  kind  on  our  present  party 
structure  cannot  be  accurately  predicted.  8 
3044  may  either  strengthen  parties  because 
of  the  crucial  control  the  party  receives 
over  what  the  conunlttee  calls  the  "marginal 
Increment"  of  campaign  contributions,  or  It 
may  further  weaken  the  parties  because  the 
government  subsidy  is  almost  assured  to  the 
candidate,  thereby  relieving  him  of  sub- 
stantial reliance  on  the  "Insurance"  the  party 
treasury  provides.  One  can't  be  sure  and 
that  alone  should  lead  one  to  doubt  the  wis- 
dom of  supporting  the  bUl  as  drawn. 

As  for  third  parties,  the  effect  of  the  bill 
Is  equally  unclear.  It  does  avoid  basing  sup- 
port for  third  parties  simply  on  performance 
In  the  last  election  and  thus  "perpetuating" 
parues  that  are  no  longer  viable.  But  the 
proposal  does  not  deal,  for  Instance,  with  the 
posslbUlty  of  a  slplt  In  one  of  the  two  major 
parties — where  two  or  more  groups  claim  the 
mantle  of  the  old  party. 

Q.  Senator  Buckley,  advocates  of  public 
financing  of  federal  election  campaigns  cUlm 
that  political  campaigning  in  America  Is  such 
an  expensive  proposition  that  only  the  very 
wealthy  and  those  beholden  to  special  In- 
terests can  really  afford  to  run  for  omc9 
Do  you  agree  with  this  claim? 
A.  No,  I  do  not. 

First.  It  is  erroneous  to  charge  that  we 
spend  an  exorbitant  amount  on  political  cam- 
paigns In  this  country.  In  relative  terms 
we  spend  far  less  on  our  campaigns  than  Is 
spent  by  other  democraclee  and,  frankly,  I 
think  we  get  more  for  our  money. 

Thus,  whUe  we  spent  approximately  $1 12 
per  vote  In  all  our  1968  campaigns,  the  last 
year  for  which  we  have  oomparative  figures 
Israel  v^as  spending  more  than  t21  per  vote! 
An  Index  of  comparative  cost  of  1968  reveals 
that  political  expenditures  In  democratic 
countries  vary  widely  from  27  cents  In  Aus- 
tralia to  the  far  greater  amount  spent  in 
Israel.  This  mdex  shows  the  UJS.  near  the 
bottom  in  per  vote  expenditures  along  with 
such  countries  as  India  and  Japan. 

Second,  I  think  we  should  make  it  clear 
that  the  evidence  suggests  that  most  con- 
tributors—large as  well  as  small— give  money 
to  candidates  because  they  suiqp>ort  the  can- 
didate's beliefs,  not  because  they  are  out  to 
buy  themselves  a  congressman  a  governor  or 
a  President.  Many  of  those  advocating  federal 
financing  forget  this  In  their  desire  to  con- 
demn private  campaign  funding  as  an  evU 
that  must  be  abolished. 

Anyone  who  has  run  for  public  office  real- 
izes that  most  of  those  who  give  to  a  cam- 
paign are  honest  public-spirited  pec^e  who 
simply  want  to  see  a  candidate  they  support 
elected  because  they  believe  iine  country  will 
benefit  from  his  point  of  view.  To  suggest 
otherwise  impresses  me  as  insulting  to  those 
who  seek  elective  office  and  to  tbe  mlUlons  of 
Americans  who  contribute  to  their  cam- 
paigns. 

I  dont  mean  to  Imply  that  there  arent  ex- 
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oeptlons  to  thla  nils.  Tbsre  ate  dlshooMt 
p0Ofia  In  poUtloB  M  there  ue  In  ottier  pio- 
ywlon«,  but  tbey  oertelnly  dont  dominate 
tbe  prof Molon. 

Q.  But  doeant  the  wealthy  candidate  have 
a  real  advantage  under  our  current  system? 

A.  Oh,  he  has  an  advantage  aU  right,  but 
I'm  not  sure  It's  aa  groat  as  some  people 
would  have  us  believe. 

I  say  this  because  I  am  convinced  that 
given  adequate  time  a  viable  candidate  will 
be  able  to  attract  the  financial  support  he 
OMda  to  get  his  campaign  off  the  groimd  and 
thereby  overcome  the  Initial  advantage  of  a 
penonaOy  wealthy  opponent.  And  I  am  also 
convinced  that  a  candidate  who  doesnt  ap- 
peal to  the  average  voter  won't  get  very  far 
regardless  of  how  much  money  be  throws  Into 
his  own  campaign. 

My  own  campaign  for  the  Senate  back  in 
1970  Ulustrates  this  point  rather  clearly.  I 
was  running  that  year  as  the  candidate  of  a 
minor  party  against  a  man  who  was  wUUng 
and  able  to  invest  more  than  $a  muiion  of 
his  family's  money  in  a  campaign  in  which 
he  began  as  the  f avMlte. 

I  couldnt  posalbly  match  him  personally, 
but  I  was  able  to  attract  the  support  of  more 
than  40,000  cltlzei-B  who  agreed  with  my  posi- 
tions on  the  issues.  We  stm  weren't  able  to 
match  my  opponent  doUar  for  dollaz^— he 
■pent  twice  as  much  as  we  did — but  we 
raised  enough  to  nm  a  creditable  campaign, 
and  we  did  manage  to  beat  him  at  the  polls. 
At  the  national  level  It  ia  Just  as  difficult  to 
■ay  that  money  la  the  determining  factor  and 
the  evidence  certainly  suggests  tliat  personal 
wealth  wont  get  a  man  to  the  White  House. 
If  It  were  the  case  that  the  richest  r"^v  al- 
ways comes  out  on  top.  Rockefeller  would 
have  triumphed  over  Ocddwater  In  1884.  Taft 
over  Elsenhower  in  1963  and  neither  Nlzon 
nor  Stevenson  would  ever  have  received  their 
parties'  nominations 

What  I'm  flaying,  of  course,  la  that  while 
money  is  Important  it  isn't  everything. 

Q.  Wouldn't  public  financing  assist  chal- 
lengers trying  to  unseat  entrenched  con- 
gressmen and  senators  who  have  lost  touch 
with  their  constituents? 

A.  I  dont  like  to  think  at  myself  ss  overly 
cynical,  but  neither  am  I  naive  enough  to 
believe  that  majorltlea  In  the  House  and 
Senate  are  about  to  support  legislation  that 
wont  at  least  give  them  a  fair  shake. 

The  fact  Is  that  most  of  the  "reforms"  we 
have  been  discussing  work  to  the  advantage 
of  the  incumbent — not  the  Challenger.  The 
inctunbent  has  built-in  advantages  that  m 
difficult  to  overcome  under  the  best  of  dr- 
cumstanoes  and  mlg^t  wen  be  in^MOBlble 
to  offset  If  the  challenger  is  tonxo,  for  ex- 
ample, to  observe  an  anrealisUcally  low 
■pending  limit. 

Incumbents  an  constantly  in  the  public 
eye.  They  legitimately  command  TV  and 
radio  news  oovwage  that  Is  exempt  ffom  the 
"equal  time"  provisions  of  current  law.  They 
can  regularly  communicate  with  constitu- 
ents on  legislative  Issues,  using  franking 
pnvlltgea.  Over  the  years  they  will  have 
helped  tens  of  thousands  of  constituents 
wlttq>eclflo  problema  lnv(dvlng  the  federal 
go*«rxunent.  Tbeee  aU  add  up  to  a  massive 
Advantage  for  the  Incumbent  which  may 
well  require  greater  ^tending  by  a  chaOenger 
to  overcome. 

Q.  What  kind  of  candidates  wlU  benefit 
from  public  financing? 

A.  Any  candidate  who  Is  better  known 
when  the  campaign  begins  or  Is  In  a  posi- 
tion to  moblllEe  ncm-monetary  resources 
must  benefit  as  compared  to  leas-known 
candidates  and  those  whose  supporters 
arent  in  a  position  to  give  them  such  help. 
This  Is  neosHarUy  true  because  the  spend- 
ing and  contributions  limits  that  are  an 
Integral  part  oC  all  the  pubUe  funding  pro- 
IxMals  I  have  seen  even  out  only  one  of  the 
factors  that  wlU  determine  the  outcome  of 
a  given  campaign,  other  fact<»a  therefore 
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become  Increasingly  Important  and  may  well 
determine  the  winner  on  election  day. 

Thus,  Incumbents  who  are  usually  better 
known  than  their  challengers  benefit  be- 
cause experience  has  shown  that  a  chal- 
lenger often  has  to  spend  significantly  more 
than  his  Incumbent  exponent  simply  to 
achieve  a  minimum  degree  of  recognition. 

In  addition,  consider  the  advantage  that 
a  candidate  whoee  backers  can  donate  Mmo 
to  his  campaign  will  have  over  one  whose 
backers  Just  don't  have  the  time  to  donate. 
In  this  context  one  can  easily  Imagine  a 
situation  in  which  a  liberal  campus-oriented 
candidate  might  swamp  a  man  whose  sup- 
port comes  primarily  from  blue  collar,  mid- 
dle-class workers  who  would  contribute 
money  to  their  man,  but  don't  have  time  to 
work  in  his  campaign. 

Or  consider  the  cancUdate  running  on  an 
issue  that  attracts  the  vocal  and  "Independ- 
ent support  of  groups  that  can  provide 
Indirect  support  without  falling  imder  the 
limitations  imposed  by  law.  The  effectiveness 
of  the  anti-war  movement  and  the  way  in 
which  lasue-<M-lented  anti-war  activists  were 
able  to  mesh  their  eCorts  with  thoee  of 
friendly  candidates  illustrates  the  problem. 

David  Broder  of  the  Wlashlngton  Post  noted 
In  a  very  perceptive  analysis  of  congresaloiua 
maneuvering  on  this  issue  that  most  mem- 
bers seem  to  sense  that  these  reforms  wUl, 
In  fact,  he^  a  certain  kind  of  candidate.  His 
comments  on  this  are  worth  quoting  at 
length. 

".  .  .  (TJhe  votes  by  which  the  public  fi- 
nancing proposal  was  passed  In  the  Sen- 
ate had  a  marked  partisan  and  ideological 
coloration.  Most  Democrats  and  most  liberals 
In  both  parties  supported  public  financing; 
most  Republicans  and  most  conservatives  in 
both  parties  voted  against  it. 

"The  presumption  that  liberals  and  Dem- 
ocrats woiUd  benefit  trom  the  change  Is 
strengthened  by  the  realization  that  money 
Is  Just  one  of  the  souroes  of  Influence  on  a 
poUtlcal  contest.  If  acoees  to  large  sums  is 
eliminated  as  a  potential  advantage  of  one 
candidate  or  party  by  the  provision  of  equal 
pubUc  Bubsldlee  for  aU,  then  the  election 
outcome  will  likely  be  determined  by  the 
ability  to  mobillae  other  forces. 

"The  most  Important  of  these  other  factors 
are  probably  manpower  and  publicity.  Leg- 
lalation  taiat  eliminates  the  dollar  influence 
on  politics  automatically  enhances  the  in- 
fluence of  those  who  cah  provide  manpower 
or  publicity  for  the  campaign. 

"That  immediately  conjures  up,  for  Re- 
publicans and  conservatives,  the  union  boss, 
the  nevrapaper  editor  and  the  television  an- 
chMinan — three  individuals  to  whom  they 
are  rather  reluctant  to  entrust  their  fate  of 
electing  the  next  President." 

Q.  You  Indicated  a  few  minutes  ago  that 
ptibllc  financing  will  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and 
that  many  Americans  might  be  forced  to  give 
to  candidates  and  campaigns  they  find 
repugnant. 

A.  That's  right;  it  Is  estimated  that  the 
plan  envisioned  by  the  sponsors  of  S  3044 
would  cost  nearly  »360  million  every  four 
years  and  other  plans  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed might  cost  even  more. 

Necessarily,  this  will  Involve  spending  tax 
dollars,  extracted  from  Individuals  for  the 
support  of  candidates  and  causes  wltih  which 
many  of  them  will  profoundly  disagree.  The 
fundamental  objection  to  this  sort  of  thing 
was  perhaps  best  summed  up  nearly  200 
years  ago  by  Th(Mnas  Jefferson  who  wrote: 
"To  compel  a  man  to  fvmlsh  contributions 
ai  money  for  the  propagation  of  opinions 
which  he  disbelieves  and  abhors,  is  sinful 
and  tyrannical." 

Q.  But  wont  this  njoney  be  volimtarlly 
designated  by  taxpayers  participating  In  the 
check-off  plan  that  has  been  In  effect  now  tar 
more  than  two  years? 

A.  Not  exactly.   As  jpu  may  recall,  the 


check-off  was  orlglnaUy  estabUshed  to  give 
Individual  taxpayers  a  dhance  to  direct  one 
dcdlar  of  their  tax  moQey  to  the  political 
party  of  their  choice  toe  use  in  the  next 
presidential  campaign. 

When  It  was  extended  by  the  Congress  last 
year,  however,  the  ground  rules  were  changed 
so  that  this  year  taxpayers  are  not  able  to 
select  the  party  to  whleh  their  dollar  la  to 
be  directed.  They  are  simply  aUowed  to  des- 
ignate that  the  dollar  should  go  into  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund  to  be 
divided  up  at  a  later  date.  Thus,  while  the 
taxpayer  may  still  refrain  from  participating 
he  may  weU  be  directing  his  doUar  to  the  op- 
position party  if  he  elects  to  participate. 

A  theoretical  example  will  Illustrate  this 
Let  VIS  assiune  that  two  candidates  nm  in 
1876  and  that  the  money  to  be  divided  up 
amoimts  to  $10  mlUlon  dollars.  HaU  of  this 
would  go  to  each  candidate,  but  let  us  fur- 
ther assume  that  60  per  cent  of  this  money 
or  «6  million  is  contributed  by  Democrats. 
Under  this  set  of  circilmstances  a  million 
Democrats  would  unwittingly  be  contribut- 
ing to  the  campaign  of  a  candidate  they 
dont  support  and  for  whom  they  probably 
won't  vote. 

If  S  8044  passes  things  will  get  even  worse. 
During  the  first  year  otily  2.8  per  cent  of 
the  tax-paying  public  elected  to  contribute 
to  the  fund.  This  disappointing  partlclpa- 
tion  was  generaUy  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  difficult  to  elect  to  participate. 
Therefore  this  year  the  form  was  simplified 
and  a  great  effort  U  belag  made  to  get  peo- 
ple to  participate. 

As  a  result  about  16  per  cent  of  those 
filing  appear  to  be  participating  and  while 
this  Increase  seems  to  warm  the  hearts  of 
those  who  have  plans  for  this  money  It  will 
not  raise  nearly  enoiigh  money  to  finance 
the  comprehensive  plan  the  sponsors  of  8 
3044  have  In  mind. 

Therefore  they  have  found  a  way  to  in- 
crease participation.  Under  the  terms  of  8 
3044  the  check-off  wofUd  be  doubled  to 
allow  $2  from  each  Individual  to  go  Into 
the  fund,  but  the  Individual  taxpayer  will 
no  longer  have  to  designate.  Instead,  his 
•a  will  be  automatlcaUy  designated  for  him 
unless  he  objects.  This  \$  a  scheme  tfwrfgnfHl 
to  Increase  partlclpatUm  reminiscent  of  the 
way  book  clubs  used  to  teU  books  by  telling 
their  membera  they  would  receive  the 
month's  selection  unless  they  chose  not  to. 
As  I  recaU,  Ralph  Nader  and  bis  friends 
dldnt  like  this  practice  when  book  clubs 
were  engaged  In  it  and  one  can  only  h<q)e 
that  they  will  be  equally  outraged  now  that 
Uncle  Sam  is  In  the  act. 

But  S  3044  goes  further  still.  If  enou^ 
people  resist  in  q>lte  oC  the  government's 
efforts  to  get  them  to  ptxtlclpate,  the  Con- 
gress will  be  authorized  to  make  up  the 
difference  out  of  general  revenues.  So,  after 
all  is  said,  it  appears  that  the  check-off  is 
little  more  than  a  fraud  on  the  taxpayer. 

This  to  me  Is  one  of  th^  most  objectionable 
features  of  this  wbcde  scheme.  It  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  make  people  think  they  are  par- 
ticipating and  exercising  free  choice  when 
in  fact  their  choices  are  being  made  for  them 
by  the  government. 

Q.  If  there  are  problems  and  you  cant 
support  public  financing.  Just  what  sort  of 
reform  do  you  favor? 

A.  I  said  earlier  that  ]  prefer  the  general 
thrust  of  the  President's  message  on  cam- 
paign reform  as  compared  to  the  direction 
represented  by  S.  3044.  The  President,  imllke 
the  sponsors  of  the  Senate  legislation  we 
will  soon  be  debating,  seems  to  grasp  the 
problems  Inherent  in  any  overly  rl^  regula- 
tion of  Individual  and  group  political  activity 
in  a  free  society. 

We  have  to  reoognlxe  that  any  regulation 
of  pcklltlcal  activity  ralsss  serious  constitu- 
tional questions  and  Involves  limitations  on 
the  freedom  of  our  dttzfns.  This  has  to  be 
kept  in  mind  as  we  analyse  and  Judge  the 
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various  "reform"  proposals  now  before  us. 
Oiu:  Job  Involves  a  balancing  of  competing 
and  often  contradictory  Interests  that  Just 
isnt  as  easy  as  It  might  appear  to  the  casual 
o'Jserver. 

Thus,  while  we  are  called  upon  to  do  what 
we  can  to  eliminate  abusea.  we  must  do  so 
with  an  eye  toward  side  effects  that  oould 
render  the  cure  worse  than  the  disease. 

I  happen  to  believe  rather  strongly  that 
this  Is  the  case  with  public  financing  and 
with  proposals  that  would  Impose  arbitrary 
limits  on  campaign  qiendlng  and,  thereby, 
on  political  activity. 

The  same  problem  must  be  faced  If  we 
decide  to  limit  the  size  of  Individual  political 
contributions.  In  this  area,  however,  I  would 
not  oppose  reasonable  limits  that  would 
neither  unduly  discriminate  against  those 
who  wish  to  support  candidates  they  admire 
or  give  too  great  an  advantage  to  other 
groups  able  to  make  substantial  non-mone- 
tary contributions. 

The  least  dangerous  form  of  regulation  and 
the  one  I  suspect  might  prove  most  effective 
in  the  long  run  is  the  one  which  simply  im- 
poses dlsclosvire  requirements  on  candidates 
and  political  committees.  The  1971  Act — 
which  has  never  really  been  tested — was 
passed  on  the  theory  that  ratkior  abuses  could 
best  be  handled  by  full  and  open  disclosure. 

The  theory  was  that  If  candidates  want  to 
accept  sizable  contributions  from  people 
associated  with  one  Interest  or  cause  as  op- 
posed to  another,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
do  so  as  long  as  they  are  willing  to  disclose 
receipt  of  the  money.  The  voter  might  then 
decide  If  he  wants  to  support  the  candidate 
In  spite  of — or  because  of — the  financial  sup- 
port he  has  received. 

The  far-reaching  disclosiu-e  requirements 
written  into  the  1971  Act  went  In  effect  In 
April  1972  after  much  of  the  money  used  to 
finance  the  1972  campaigns  had  already  been 
raised.  This  money — raised  prior  to  April  7, 
1972 — did  not  have  to  be  reported  In  detail 
and  it  was  this  unreported  money  that 
financed  many  of  the  activities  that  have 
been  Included  In  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  Watergate  affair. 

I  feel  that  the  1971  Act,  as  amended  last 
year,  deserves  a  real  test  before  we  scrap  it. 
It  didn't  get  that  test  In  1972,  but  It  will  this 
fall.  I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  we  will 
wait  iintU  1975  before  considering  the  truly 
radical  changes  under  consideration. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few  loop- 
holes that  we  can  close  right  away.  It 
seems  to  me,  for  example,  that  we  might 
move  Immediately  to  ban  cash  contributions 
and  expenditures  of  more  than,  say,  $100. 

But  consider  the  smaller  contributor  who 
might  want  to  give  to  a  candidate  viewed 
with  hostility  by  his  employer,  his  friends 
and  others  in  a  position  to  retaliate.  How 
about  the  bank  teller  who  wants  to  give  $10 
to  a  candidate  who  wants  to  nationalize 
banks?  Or  the  City  Hall  employe  who  might 
want  to  give  $6  to  the  man  running  against 
the  Incumbent  mayor?  What  effect  might 
the  knowledge  that  one's  employer  could 
uncover  the  fact  of  the  contribution  have 
on  the  decision  to  give?  The  problem  is  ob- 
vious when  we  remember  that  the  White 
House  "enemies  list"  was  drawn  up  in  part 
from  campaign  disclosure  reports. 

Still,  It  Is  a  problem  that  we  may  have  to 
live  with  If  we  are  to  accomplish  the  mini- 
mal reform  necessary  to  "clean  up"  our  exist- 
ing system.  t 

Q.  So  you  believe  ^Rat  "full  disclosure" 
Is  the  answer? 

A.  Essentially.  But  I  dont  want  you  to 
get  the  idea  that  disclosure  laws  will  solve 
all  our  problems  or  that  they  themselves 
dont  create  new  problems.  I  simply  feel 
that  they  create  fewer  problems  and  are 
more  likely  to  eliminate  gross  abuses  than 
the  other  measures  we  have  discussed. 

Q.  Tou  say  that  "full  disclosure"  laws  also 
create  new  problems.  What  kind  of  new 
problems? 


A.  Well,  you  may  recall  that  Sen.  Muskle's 
1972  primary  campaign  reportedly  ran  into 
trouble  after  April  1972  because  a  niunber  of 
his  larger  contrlbutora  were  Republicans 
who  didn't  want  it  publicly  known  that 
they  were  supporting  a  Democrat.  The  dis- 
closure requirements  Included  in  the  1971 
Act  clearly  inhibited  their  willingness  to 
give  and,  therefore,  at  least  arg:uably  had 
what  constitutional  lawyers  call  a  "chilling 
effect"  on  their  right  of  self-expression. 

These  were  large  contrlbutore  with  promi- 
nent names.  Perhaps  their  decision  to  give 
Bhoiild  not  be  viewed  as  lamentable  In  the 
context  of  the  purpose  of  the  act. 

Q.  Senator,  are  there  any  other  "reforms" 
that  you  think  worthy  of  consideration? 

A.  Well,  there  are  a  good  many  proposals 
being  circulated  that  we  havent  had  a  real 
chance  to  discuss,  but  I'm  afraid  most  of 
them  raise  more  questions  than  they  answer. 

S.  3044  does  contain  one  proposal  that 
might  be  worth  consideration  and  has.  In 
fact,  been  raised  separately  by  a  number  of 
senators.  Under  our  ciurent  tax  laws  a  tax- 
payer can  claim  either  a  tax  credit  or  a 
deduction  for  political  contributions  to  can- 
didates, political  committees  or  parties  of 
his  choice.  The  allowable  tax  credit  that  can 
now  be  claimed  amounts  to  $12.50  p«r  in- 
dividual or  $2fi  on  a  Joint  return  and  the  de- 
duction If  limited  to  $50  or  $100  on  a  Joint 
return. 

The  authors  of  S.  3044  would  double  the 
allowable  credits  and  deductions.  Sen.  Wil- 
liam V.  Roth  (R-Del.)  has  pn^osed  that 
we  go  even  further  by  increasing  the  allow- 
able credit  to  $150  per  Individual  or  $300 
for  those  filing  Joint  returns. 

These  proposals  would  presumably  In- 
crease the  incentive  for  private  giving  with- 
out limiting  the  freedom  of  choice  of  the  In- 
dividual contributor.  If  any  proposal  designed 
to  broaden  the  base  of  campaign  funding  is 
worth  consideration  I  wotild  think  this  Is  It. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  THE  SPE- 
CIAL CXJMMITTEE  ON  AGINQ  TO 
FILE  ITS  REPORT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  move  from  March 
29  to  April  30  the  date  by  which  the  re- 
port of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
"Developments  in  Aging  1973,  January- 
March  1974."  shall  be  submitted. 

I  am  making  this  request  in  order  to 
give  additional  time  for  tlie  completicm 
of  minority  views. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  LAND  AND 
WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND 
ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  direction  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  I  ask  unanimous  ccHisent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  719,  S.  2844. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  2844  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  collection  of  special  recreation  use 
fees  at  additional  campgrounds,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
Jection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 


Interior  and  Insular  Affcdrs  ^i-ith  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 
That  section  4  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  789). 
as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  4001-6a).  Is  further 
amended  as  follows; 

(a)  The  heading  of  the  section  is  revised 
to  read: 

"admission    Aim   xrsB   rsss;    kstabushmznt 

i>NS    REGXnATTONS". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  4(a) 
is  amended  to  read:  "No  admission  fees  of 
any  kind  shall  be  charged  or  Imposed  for  en- 
trance Into  any  other  federally  owned  areas 
which  are  operated  and  maintained  by  a  Fed- 
eral  agency  and  used  for  outdoor  recreation 
purposes." 

(c)  Subsection  (a)(1)  is  revised  to  read: 
"(1)  For  admission  into  any  such  desig- 
nated area,  an  annual  admission  permit  (to 
be  known  as  the  Oolden  Eagle  Passport)  shall 
be  available,  for  a  fee  of  not  more  than  $10. 
The  permittee  and  any  person  accompanying 
him  in  a  single,  private,  noncommercial  vehi- 
cle, or  alternatively,  the  permittee  and  his 
spouse,  children,  and  parents  accompanlng 
him  where  entry  to  the  area  is  by  any  means 
other  than  private,  noncommercial  vehicle, 
shall  be  entitled  to  general  admission  into 
any  area  designated  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion. The  annual  pvermlt  shaU  be  valid  during 
the  calendar  year  for  which  the  annual  fee  Is 
paid.  The  annual  permit  shall  not  authorize 
any  uses  tar  which  additional  fees  are 
charged  pursuant  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
of  this  section.  The  a-nnnal  permit  shall  be 
nontransferable  and  the  unlawful  use  there- 
of shall  be  punishable  in  accordance  with 
regulations  estabUshed  purauant  to  subsec- 
tion (e).  The  annual  permit  shall  be  avail- 
able for  purchase  at  any  such  designated 
area." 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  (2)  is  revised  by  delet- 
ing In  the  first  sentence  "or  who  enter  such 
an  area  by  mnans  other  than  by  private,  non- 
oonunerclal  vehicle". 

(e)  Subsection  (a)  (4)  is  amended  by  re- 
vising the  fint  two  sentences  to  read:  "The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  establish  procedures  pro- 
viding for  the  issuance  of  a  lifetime  admis- 
sion permit  (to  be  known  as  the  'Qolden  Age 
Passport')  to  any  citizen  of,  or  person  doml- 
cUed  in,  the  United  States  sixty-two  yean  ot 
age  or  older  applying  for  such  permit.  Such 
permit  shall  be  transferable,  shall  be  Issued 
without  charge,  and  shall  entitle  the  permit- 
tee and  any  person  accompanying  h«m  in  « 
single,  private,  nonooauneralal  vdilcls.  or 
alternatively,  the  permittee  and  his  spouse' 
and  children  accmnpanying  bim  where  en^ 
to  the  area  is  by  any  other  means  other  than 
private,  noncommercial  vehicle,  to  genial 
admission  into  any  area  designated  pursuant 
to  this  subsection." 

(f )  In  subsection  (b)  the  first  paragraph 
is  revised  to  read : 

"(b)  REcaxATioiT  UsB  Fexs. — ^Each  Federal! 
agency  developing,  administering,  provldmg; 
or  furnishing  at  Federal  expense,  speclallzedi 
outdoor  recreation  sites,  facilities,  equlp-> 
ment,  or  services  shall,  in  accordance  with, 
this  subsection  and  subsection  (d)  of  thlai 
section,  provide  tar  the  collection  of  daUyj 
recreation  use  fees  at  the  place  of  use  or  any| 
reasonably  convenient  location:  Prodded; 
That  in  no  event  shall  there  be  a  charge  b;^ 
any  such  agency  for  the  use,  either  singly  oc| 
in  any  combination,  of  drinking  water,  way-] 
side  exhibits,  roads,  overlook  sites,  vlsltorsl 
centere,  scenic  drives,^  toilet  facilities,  picnla 
tables,  or  boat  tamps:  Provided,  however  J 
That  a  fee  shall  be  charged  for  picnic  areas  on 
boat  ramps,  with  specialized  facilities  ocl 
services :  Provided,  further.  That  In  no  event; 
shall  there  be  a  charge  tor  the  use  of  any 
campground  not  having  the  following — ^tent 
or  traUer  spaces,  drinking  water,  access  roadj 
refxue  oontalnera,  toilet  f acUitiee,  and  simple 
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devices  for  containing  a  campflre  (where 
c«mpflr«s  are  permitted).  Any  Golden  Age 
Paasport  permittee  shall  be  entitled  upon 
preaentatton  of  such  permit  to  utilize  such 
special  recreation  facilities  at  a  rate  of  50 
per  centum  of  the  established  use  fee." 

(g)  In  subeectlon  (b)  paragraph  "(1)"  is 
deleted;  the  paragraph  designation  "3"  Is  re- 
designated as  subaectton  "(c>  Rechbation 
PEmiUTs. — ";  and  subsequent  subsections  are 
redesignated  acconllngly. 

(h)  In  new  subsection  (d)  the  second 
sentence  is  revised  to  read:  "Clear  notice 
that  a  fee  lias  been  eetablished  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  prominently  posted  at 
each  area  and  at  appropriate  locations  there- 
in and  shall  be  included  In  publications  dis- 
tributed at  such  areas." 

(1)  In  new  subsection  (e)  the  first  sen- 
tence Is  revised  to  read :  "In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  heads  of 
appropriate  departments  and  agencies  may 
prescilbe  rules  and  regulations  for  areas 
under  their  administration  for  the  collection 
of  any  fee  estabUshed  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion." 

(J)  In  new  subsection  (f )  the  first  sentence 
Is  revised  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law 
or  as  may  be  required  by  lawful  contracts 
entered  Into  prior  to  September  3,  1964,  pro- 
viding that  revenues  collected  at  particular 
Federal  areas  shaU  be  credited  to  specific 
purposes,  all  fees  which  are  collected  by  any 
Federal  agency  shall  be  covered  Into  a  special 
account  In  the  Tre«s\iry  of  the  United  States 
to  be  administered  In  conjunction  with,  but 
separate  from,  the  revenues  in  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund:  Provided,  That 
tkr  head  of  any  Federal  agency,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate, may  contract  with  any  public  or  private 
entity  to  provide  visitor  reservation  services; 
and  any  such  contract  may  provide  that  the 
contractor  shall  be  permitted  to  deduct  a 
commission  to  be  fixed  by  tbe  agency  head 
from  the  amount  charged  the  public  for  pro- 
viding such  servtoes  and  to  remit  the  net 
proceeds  therefrom  to  the  contracting 
agency." 

8«c.  2.  Section  e(e)(l)  of  title  I  of  the 
lAQd  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1B«8  (78  Stat.  897),  as  amended  (18  U3.C. 
4601),  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"Whenever  a  State  provides  that  the  owner 
of  a  slngle-famUy  resldenoe  may,  at  his  coi- 
tion, elect  to  retain  a  right  of  iise  and  occu- 
pancy for  not  less  ttian  Mx  months  from  the 
date  ot  acquisition  o*  sueh  residence  and 
such  owner  elects  to  retain  sudi  a  right,  such 
owner  shall  Im  deemed  to  have  waived  any 
benefits  under  sections  303,  304.  206,  and  306 
of  the  Uniform  RdooaUon  Assistance  and 
Real  Property  Acqulsltton  PoUctes  Act  of  1970 
(84  SUt.  1804)  and  for  the  purposes  of  those 
'W>"ttoM  such  owner  shaU  not  be  oonsldered 
a  displaced  person  as  defined  In  section  101 
(6)  of  that  Act.". 

Sac.  3.  Section  9  of  the  IazuI  and  Water 
Conservatton  Fond  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat  897) 
as  amended  (16  VS.O.  4aoi-10a),  to  hirthar 
•axBOad  by  deleting  in  the  first  sentence 
"section  6(a)(1)"  and  substituting  "section 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomlna- 
tiom  In  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  which  had 
been  reported  earUer  todny,  as  follows : 

Rear  Admiral  Ellis  Lee  Perry,  to  be  Vice 
Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Ooast  Guard,  with 
the  grade  of  vice  admiral. 

Rear  Admiral  Owen  W.  6Uer,  to  t>e  Com- 
mandant of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  for  a  term 
of  4  years,  with  the  grade  of  admiral. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate resume  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
lor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI(3ER  (Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTow).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


AMENDMENT    OP    THE    LAND    AND 
WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND  ACT 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  for  the  time 
being,  that  the  Senate  go  Into  executive 
session  to  consider  two  ncHnlnatlons  for 
the  UjB.  Coast  Guard. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Ilie  nomlna- 
uons  for  the  XJB.  Coast  Guard,  will  be 
stated. 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (S.  2844)  to  amend  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  collection  of 
special  recreation  use  fees  at  additional 
campgrounds,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  on  the  pending  bill,  S. 
2844,  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  wltli 
10  minutes  to  be  allotted  to  Mr.  Bartlett 
and  5  minutes  to  be  allotted  to  Mr.  Bible 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered.! 


ORDER  OP  BUSmESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  Mr.  McClure  be  aUowed  to 
speak  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  out  of 
order,  without  the  time  being  charged 
against  the  time  on  the  pending  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virclnla. 


March  29,  1974. 

VIETNAM  VETERANS  DAY 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  des- 
ignated today  as  a  national  day  of  rec- 
ognition of  the  contributions  of  the  vet- 
erans of  Vietnam.  In  conjunction  with 
that  observance,  we  havie  a  delegation 
In  the  United  States  from  South  Viet- 
nam to  pay  their  tribute  and  to  bring 
their  greetings  from  President  Thleu 
concerning  the  contributions  of  the 
American  fighting  men.  to  the  security 
and  the  maintenance  of  South  Vietnam 

President  Thleu  has  seht  this  delega- 
tion, which  consists  of  Mr.  Pham  Do 
Thanh,  who  Is  not  only  a  senator  but 
also  the  President  of  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
eran Association;  Mr.  Buu  Thang,  As- 
sistant to  the  Director  General  of  the 
Central  Logistics  Agency;  and  Mr.  Le 
Huu  Phuoc,  a  lawyer  in  the  Court  of 
Saigon. 

They  presented  to  me.  oo  belialf  of  the 
President  of  South  Vietnam,  the  proc- 
lamation by  President  Thleu;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  message 
from  President  Thleu  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recohb 
as  follows: 
Message  op  PaEsmEirr  Ngtttek  Van  Thieu 

TO    THE    AMEHICAN    VBTEBANB    OF   THE   VIET- 
NAM Was,  on  the  Occasion  of  th»  Fdst 
Vietnam  Vrekans  Day,  Mabch  29.  1974 
Dkab  Friends:  On  the  occa«]on  of  the  first 
Viet  Nam  Veterans  Day,  I  w^iud  like  to  ex- 
tend my  best  personal  regards  to  each  and 
every  American  who  Ux  the  past  has  choeen 
to  make  coounon  cause  with  the  Vietnamese 
people  at  a  dark  moment  of  our  history 

Thanks  to  your  noble  saortflce  and  un- 
selfish determination  to  stand  by  a  smaU 
and  struggling  nation  in  its  hour  of  peril. 
America  has  proved  once  agsOn  the  sterling 
worth  of  its  commitments  and  its  unshake- 
able  faith  in  an  international  order  that 
refuses  to  condone  aggression.  This  strength 
and  greatness  of  vision  have  resulted  in  a 
world  made  much  safer  after  nearly  three 
decades  of  the  Cold  War,  a  world  In  which 
the  chances  of  peace  are  pflobably  greater 
than  at  any  other  time  in  recent  history. 

In  our  case,  the  aggression  from  the  North, 
checked  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  countless 
American.  Vietnamese  and  aUled  comrades- 
in-arms,  has  resulted  in  an  agreement  which 
in  spite  of  Its  Imperfections  lias  nonetheless 
aUowed  for  the  first  time  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  to  think  In  terms  of  recon- 
struction and  development  efforts.  The  Paris 
Agreement  of  January  27.  1973.  did  not 
merely  bring  out  an  honorable  conclusion  to 
the  direct  American  Involvemant  in  the  con- 
flict In  our  land,  it  also  strengthened  the 
legal  bases  of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  In  its 
continued  struggle  for  self -defense  and  free- 
dom In  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  army  and  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam  are  therefore  etemaUy  grateful  to 
the  American  people,  especiaUy  to  Its  valiant 
sons,  for  their  past  contributions  and  present 
continued  support;  we  are  confident  of  the 
future  and  vow  to  consolidate  the  gains  that 
we  all  have  won  together  so  that  the  sacrt- 
floes  you  have  accepted  on  our  behalf  wlU 
never  be  thought  to  have  been  made  in  vain. 
In  this  hour  of  conmiunlon,  the  people  and 
army  of  the  RepuWic  of  Viet  BTam  also  turn 
our  thoughts  to  the  56.000  Americans  who 
accepted  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  of 
their  lives  for  the  cause  of  freedMn  in  Viet 
Nam.  To  them  and  to  the  bereaved  families 
of  these  heroes,  we  can  only  incdlne  ova- 
selves  In  the  deepest  expression  of  our  respect 
and   gratitude,   praying   that  they  rest  In 
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heaven  tn  the  happy  knowledge  that  they 
had  contributed  no  smaU  share  to  the  defense 
of  hviman  dignity  on  earth. 

My  final  expressions  of  thanks  on  behalf 
of  the  Vietnamese  nation  go  to  the  parents, 
wives,  sons  and  daughters  of  the  mlUlons  of 
Americans  veterans  who  had  participated  in 
the  confilct  m  our  land,  for  without  their 
faith  and  silent  acquiescence  in  the  heroism 
of  their  men,  the  Viet  Nam  War  could  not 
have  been  brought  to  a  successful  end.  To 
them  and  to  their  beloved  husbands  stnd  sons, 
we  wish  a  most  memorable  Viet  Nam  Vet- 
erans Day. 

Thank  you  and  may  God  bless  you  aU. 
Ngitten  Van  THiEtT, 

President  of  the 
Republic  of  yietnam. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  LAND  AND 
WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2844)  to  amend 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  collec- 
tion of  special  recreation  use  fees  at  ad- 
ditional campgrounds,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  1  minute,  the  time  not  to  be 
charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  2844  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate resume  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACTT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continual  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Cfunpalgn  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  public  financing  of 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  ofBce,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  derk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  between  lines  23  and  23, 
Insert  the  following: 

"(d)  No  payment  shaU  be  made  under  this 
title  to  any  candidate  for  any  campaign  In 
connection  with  any  election  occurring  be- 
fore January  1. 19T6. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  BiAONTTSON)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendmefnt. 


Ttie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  very  plain. 
There  is  an  element  of  self-interest.  If 
not  confiict-of-lnterest,  for  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  are  approaching  their 
own  campaigns  for  reelection  In  1974  to 
vote  for  Federal  fimdlng  tn  their  cam- 
paigns. This  amendment  would  put  over 
until  the  election  of  1976  the  public 
funding  provisions  of  the  act,  and  thus 
would  eliminate  any  self-serving  by 
Senators  who  face  elections  this  year. 

It  Is  on  that  basis  the  amendment 
Is  offered,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  commit- 
tee contemplated  that  if  this  bill  were 
passed,  it  could  take  effect  prior  to  the 
1976  elections.  While  we  did  not  write 
that  specifically  into  the  bill.  I  would 
have  no  hesitancy  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, to  make  clear  that  it  could  not 
apply  prior  to  the  1976  elections.  There- 
fore, I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  jdeld  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time^ 

Mr.  Church.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  is  3^elded  back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  further  action  on  the  un- 
finished business,  S.  3044,  today. 

I  ask  now  that  the  Senate  iresume  con- 
sideration of  8.  2844. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ptTSPosE  or  Bnx 


AMENDMENT    OP    THE    LAND    AND 
WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  2844)  to  amend 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  collec- 
tion of  special  recreation  use  fees  at 
additional  campgroimds,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  against 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roIL 

Tlie  lecrlslative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  linanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  direction  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  appropzlate  ex- 
tracts from  the  committee  rep(»t  be 
printed  In  the  Rscobo.  in  explanation  of 
8.  2844. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 


The  purpose  of  S.  3844,  as  amended,  is  to 
amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  In  order  to  clarify  that  Act  In  sev- 
eral respects  relating  primarily  to  user  fees 
on  Federal  recreation  lands. 

Public  Law  93-81,  enacted  In  August  1973. 
amended  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  In  a  manner  which  was  Interpreted 
so  as  to  curtail  severely  the  number  of  camp- 
sites for  which  user  fees  may  be  charged  by 
Federal  agencies.  S.  2844,  as  reported,  se^u 
to  clarify  the  situation  my  detailing  thoee 
faculties  and  services  for  which  no  fee  may 
be  charged  whUe  retaining  the  general  cri- 
teria for  all  other  facilities. 

In  addition,  the  bUl  makes  clear  that  the 
Golden  Eagle  and  Golden  Age  passports  allow 
entry  by  means  other  than  private,  non- 
conunercl&l  vehicle,  and  may  be  used  by 
parties  entering,  for  example,  on  foot,  by 
commercial  bus,  or  by  horseback.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  the  Golden  Age  Passport  will  be 
a  lifetime  passport,  rather  than  one  which. 
must  be  reissued  annually. 

The  bUl  also  gives  the  head  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  the  authority  to  contract  with 
any  public  or  private  entity  to  provide  visitor 
reservation  swrlces  and  aUows  the  states 
when  utilizing  monies  from  the  Land  andi 
Water  Conservation  Fund  in  connection  wlth^ 
land  acquisition  for  state  paries  to  waive  th« 
appUcabUlty  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance and  Real  Property  Acquisitlooi 
Policies  Act  of  1970  In  cases  where  a  land-* 
owner  elects  to  retain  a  right  of  use  and  oc- 
cupancy. 

BACKGBOT7ND  AND  NEED 

HlstoricaUy,  the  fee  program  has  encoun- 
tered problems,  especially  with  areas  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  In  connection  with  the  collection 
of  recreation  use  fees.  It  was  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  recreation  use  fees  Should  be 
limited  to  those  facilities  which  require  a 
substantial  Investment  and  regular  mainte- 
nance and  that  no  recreation  use  fees  should 
be  coUected  for  the  use  of  facilities  which 
vlrtuaUy  aU  visitors  might  reasonably  expect 
to  utilize,  such  as  roads,  trails,  overlooks,  vis- 
itor centers,  wayside  exhibits,  or  picnic  areas. 

The  1973  amendment  to  the  Land  and  Wa- 
ter Conservation  Fund  Act  was  meant  tc 
spell  out  and  make  clear  that  Congress  does 
not  intend  to  authorize  fees  for  those  fa- 
cilities or  combination  of  facilities  which 
visitors  have  traditionally  received  without 
charge  in  Corps  project  areas. 

The  Interior  Department  Interpreted  thli 
amendment  in  a  way  that  limited  the  num- 
ber of  campgrounds  for  which  use  fees  coulq 
be  charged  by  Federal  agencies.  The  effect  o< 
this  Interpretation  has  been  a  substantial  los4 
of  revenues  by  the  National  Park  Service,  thq 
Forest  Service,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  other  agencies  which  had  been  collectlni 
campgroimd  fees  at  campgrounds  which  th« 
Departments  felt  no  longer  qualified  for  fe< 
coUectlon.  If  not  corrected,  the  total  loss  hai 
been  estimated  to  be  between  $7.2  mlllior 
and  $8.2  million  per  year. 

Because  of  the  problems  which  aroee  as  i 
result  of  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  93- 
81  and  Its  interpretation  by  the  Executlvi 
agencies,  S.  2844  was  introduced.  The  Com- 
mittee is  hopeful  that  this  legislation  wU 
rectify  the  situation  and  that  fin&Uy  a  uni- 
form and  equitable  fee  system  on  Federa 
recreation  lands  can  be  eetablished. 

SECnON-BT-SECnON    ANALYSIS    OF    S.    3844,    All 
AMENDED 

1.  Section  1(b)  amends  the  second  sen-' 
tenoe  of  section  4(a)  of  the  Land  and  Watei ' 
Conservation  Fund  Act. — ^This  amendn>en  i 
makes  It  clear  that  the  prohibition  on  cherg 
Ing  admission  fees  for  entrance  to  to  areas, 
other  than  designated  units  of  the  Natlona ; 
Park  System  administered  by  the  Departmen  i 
of  the  Interior  and  designated  National  See ' 
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Motion  Are«a  Mlmlnlstend  by  the  Depart- 
BMot  of  A^rlcultun.  appUes  only  to  f edenUy 
ownad  u«m  that  am  oparatad  and  maln- 
»n^  by  a  VMeral  agancy.  Outdoor  recrea- 
tion altaa  in  Vadaral  araaa  an  now  leaaad  and 
are  operated  and/or  maintained  by  a  varlaty 
ot  non-Federal  public  entitles  and  private 
nonpront  aancUtlona  for  a  Tartety  ot  pur- 
poaaa.  For  eiample.  subeectlon  a(b)  of  the 

S?^.^'*"   *^i«t  Recreation   Act.   70 
Stat.  ai4.  16  VJB.C.  i  4«0i-18(b)    (1970).  au- 
thorlaee  non-Federal  tntereats  to  collect  en- 
trance and  uaer  fees  at  Federal  water  project 
recreation  altee  In  order  to  repay  the  aepar- 
•We  ooata  of  the  {Mojeet  allocated  to  rec- 
mtlon  and  flah  and  wUdUfk  enhancement 
This  amendment  ratlflea  the  administrative 
interpreutlon  that  the  prohibition  of  mib- 
■ection  4(a)  doea  not  apply  in  such  Instances 
Un^the  lancuage  of  the  amendment  the 
^ohlWtlon  of  the  act  would  apply  to  Corps 
of  Engineers  areas,  for  example,  only  If  such 
■was  are  both  operated  and  maintained  by 
theCorpa.  If  the  area  or  a  site  within  the  area 
u  operated  by  a  non-Federal  interest,  but 
maintained  by  a  Federal  agency,  the  prohibl- 
•  .fS*°*  '••  «>U«ctlon  would  not  apply 
a.  section  1(c)— concerns  the  Golden  Eagle 
PM^rt.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  aUow  the  uae  of  the  Golden  Eagle  Pass- 
P<Mt  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  admission  to 
a  designated  entrance  fee  area  when  entry 
is  by  some  means  other  than  by  prlyate,  non- 
oommercui  vehicle,  such  as  by  commercial 
i*wcle.  bicycle,  horse  or  foot.  This  expansion 
of  the  coverage  of  the  Oolden  &«ie  Passoort 
is  oonalfitent  with  the  policy  of  reducing  the 
number  of,  and  reliance  on.  the  private  auto- 
mobiles in  Federal  recreation  areas 

™^.*?*  ?t*5  "^  •^°«^'  Prtv»te.  noncotn- 
mercial  vehicle  has  been  considered  to  be  an 
adequate  device  for  limiting  the  number  of 
gsraons  entering  an  area  on  one  pasmort. 
With  the  recognition  of  other  modeslSentoy. 
it  U  necessary  to  define  the  number  of  per- 

!^  *^2  **°  "**•'  °^  «*°»  I>«^x>rt.  Aooocd- 
tagly.  when  entry  is  by  some  means  other 
«»an  by  private,  noncommercial  vehicle  the 
pwmlttee  and  his  immediate  family  are  oon- 
idderad  by  an  equitable  and  Just  deflnltlon 
of  the  class  of  persons  who  should  be  en- 
Utled  to  entry.  In  order  for  the  permittee's 
spouse,  children  or  parents  to  be  oonatdered 
aa  accompanying  the  permittee,  they  must 
enter  at  the  sama  time  aa  the  permittee  en- 

mi/^*v^  ^  physically  proximate  manner. 

With  the  increasing  popularity  of  motor 
homea  and  campaign  vehldea.  there  has  been 

^!;.S]^J?f.?°****°^^  "  '"^  to  take  two 
motor  vehicles  to  a  recreation  area.  Under 
the  Ijugauga  of  the  amsodmant.  only  the 
jwrmittee  and  the  peraona  accompanying  him 

S.**SlIf^*  ''°^**  ^  """^^  *o  "ator  on 
«;P«nnlttee's  passport.  The  persons  in  the 
■acond  vehicle  would  not  be  covered.  Such 
pancma  would  be  required  to  pay  entimnoe 
Urn  Juat  M  wouldany  other  paiaon  not  oov- 
ered  by  the  passport. 

The  word -permittee"  has  bean  Buhatituted 
for  the  words  "pwaon  purchasing"  to  make 
It  clear  that  a  passport  may  be  utHlaed  by 
a  donee,  If  the  paasport  Is  given  as  a  gift 
to  such  instances,  the  provision  ooncarULos 
the  nontranaferabUlty  of  the  passport  would 
not  be  cmialdered  ^jpUcabie  untu  the  donee 
has  endorsed  the  pasqiort.  The  Committee 

5^.«°\*"*^1!^"™»  •PPw^cb  for  the 
OoWen  Age  Passport.  Beeauae  the  passpOTt 
IS  issued  without  eha>«B  to  qualifying  aroli- 
cants.  to  allow  the  passport  to  be  gV^n  m  a 

SiLS!l*^l^*^  ■^'^  "^  «»•  «•»  oonectlon 
^rtem.  Aocordhigly.  the  provision  concernlmt 
^  nontransferability  of  the  Ooldan  Am 
Faa^OTt  should  be  regarded  aa  wpUcable 
front  the  initial  isuanoe.  -wub-wo 

to  addition,  section  1(c)  would  delete  the 
nquteHnant  that  the  Oolden  Bkgle  Paa^>ort 
oe  eMd  at  poet  oOcsa.  Under  the  amendment 
the  J^Tort  would  be  available  for  puichaaa 
•tacyrtartgnatad  antranoe  fea  ana. 
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8.  Section  1(d)  is  a  conforming  amend- 
ment, consistent  with  changes  made  in  the 
Golden  Eagle  Passport  provision. 

4.  Section  1(e)  (sncems  the  Golden  Age 
Paasport.  The  amendment  would  change  the 
Oolden  Age  Passport  to  a  Ufetime  paasport 
so  that  peraons  entitled  to  a  passport  would 
not  have  to  reapply  each  year.  This  change 
should  also  result  in  admlalstraUve  savings 
for  the  issuing  agencies. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  4(a)  (4).  the  word  "en- 
trance" is  changed  to  admission.  ThU  change 
is  to  make  it  clear  that  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  admission  to  designated  entrance  fee 
eraas.  the  Oolden  Eagle  Passport  and  the 
Oolden  Age  Passport  operate  In  the  same 
manner.  In  addition,  the  Oolden  Age  Pass- 
port aUows  the  permittee  to  a  50  percent  re- 
duction In  established  recreation  use  fees  To 
further  Insure  that  both  Paaeporte  operate  In 
the  same  manner,  the  committee  has  adrated 
the  same  language  with  respect  to  which  per- 
sons are  entitled  to  entry  on  the  Golden  Age 
Passport  as  was  used  in  the  Golden  Eagle 
Passport  provision  with  one  excepUon.  Ihat 
exception  concerns  the  parents  of  the  Golden 
Age  permittee. 

The  amendment  would  also  limit  issuance 
of  the  Golden  Age  Passport  to  any  citizen  or 
person  domiciled  in  the  United  states  who  Is 
62  years  of  age  or  older.  Under  existing  leg- 
islation, any  person  quallflea.  Including  for- 
eign vlsltora.  63  years  of  age  or  older  apply- 
ing for  the  passport,  in  order  for  a  person  to 
be  regarded  as  domlcUed  In  the  United  States 
he  must  have  a  fixed  and  permanent  resi- 
dence In  the  United  States  or  its  l^rrltorles 
to  which  he  has  the  Intentltn  of  returnlna 
whenever  he  Is  absent. 

6.  Section  1(f)  changes  the  name  of  special 
recreation  use  fees  to  recreation  use  fees 
This  amendment  requires  each  Federal 
agency,  which  furnishes  at  Federal  expense 
specialized  sites,  facilities,  equipment  or  wrv-' 
ices,  to  collect  dally  recreation  use  fees,  in 
accordance  with  the  criteria  set  out  In  sec- 
tion 4(d) .  The  amendment  woiUd  aUow  such 
fees  to  be  coUected  at  the  place  of  use  or  at 
any  other  location  which  Is  seasonably  con- 
venient to  the  collecting  agency  ond  the  pub- 
lic. In  the  case  of  designated  national  rec- 
reation areas  and  units  of  the  National  Park 
System,  the  reasonably  convenient  location 
may  be  the  point  of  entrance  into  the  area 
in  which  such  sites,  faculties,  equipment  or 
services  are  furnished.  -.    ^    f    •'"o  or 

The  committee  wishes  to  oontlnue  to  re- 
strict the  authority  to  collect  ^lse  fees  to  the 
use  of  specialized  sites,  faculties,  equipment 

->,.!r"*1!-  ^*  '^^^^  '«»  determining 
Whether  sites,  faculties,  equipment,  or  serv- 
loes  qualify  as  specialized  sh»U  be  whether 
they  Invcave  substantial  Investment  regular 
maintenance,  presence  of  personnel,  or  per- 
sonal bjmeflt  to  the  user  for  a  fixed  period  of 
ttme  These  criteria  are  deliberately  phrased 
in  the  disjunctive  because  the  Committee 
recognizes  that  each  criterion  may  not  be 
applicable  to  each  use  for  whleh  a  fee  would 
be  warranted.  For  example,  a  service  may 
merit  a  fee,  even  though  it  cannot  normally 
be  said  that  services  involve  regular  main- 
tenance. On  the  other  hand,  a  faculty  may 
weU  hivolve  a  substantial  Investment  and 
regular  maintenance,  but  not  the  presence 
of  personnel. 

However,  the  amendment  does  attempt  to 
define  thoee  sites,  faculties,  equipment  and 
services  which  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
apedaUzed.  and  for  which,  therefore,  no  fees 
are  authorized,  whether  or  not  they  are  used 
aln^y  or  in  any  combination.  Thus,  the  com- 
mittee has  decided  that  in  no  event  shall 
iS^.^  ■  **y^  ^°'  drinking  water,  wayside 
whlblts,  roads,  overlook  sites,  vlsltora'  cen- 
tare,  scenic  drives,  toUet  facilities,  picnic 
tab  es  or  boat  ramps— providing  that  a  fee 

rampa  with  specialized  facUltlw  or  aervloes. 
THU  prohibition   on   fee  coUectlon  appUee 
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only  to  Federal  agencies  furnishing  such 
Sites,  facilities,  equipment  ot  services  at  Fed- 
eral expense.  Like  the  use  foe  provision  gen- 
eraUy,  this  prohibition  does  aot  apply  to  sites 
facUltlea  equipment  or  services,  indudlne 
those  q)eclfloaUy  enumerated,  furxxlshedat 
non-Federal  expense.  Ue..  those  furnished  by 
concessioners,  contractors,  cooperatora  <» 
lessees,  even  though  they  are  furnished  on 
Federal  lands. 

In  a  further  attempt  to  define  what  use 
lees  can  be  charged  for.  the  committee  has 
estabUshed  criteria  specifying  the  level  of 
campground    development    which    must    be 
met  before  a  fee  can  be  coUected  for  use  of 
a  campsite  and  adjacent,  related  faculties  In 
other  words,  the  campground  in  which  such 
Site   is   located   must   have   tent  or   traUer 
spaces,  drinking  water,  an  access  road  refuse 
containers.  toUet  faculties  and  simple  devices 
for  containing  a  campflre  (where  campflres 
are  permitted)  In  order  to  qualify  for  fee  col- 
lection. The  requirement  of  drinking  water 
wi^  be  aatlsfled  by  any  potable  water  whether 
iii!,"^,*'^  ,*  "^-n««»a  device  or  naturid 
means.  Simple  garbage  cans  wUl  suffice  as 
refuse  containera.  ToUet  fatuities  may  be 
^V'm^  o'  fixed,  nonflush  or  flush.  A  sim- 
ple device  for  containing  a  campflre  may  be 
a  simple  rook  or  concrete  Are  grtU.  Like  the 
other  enumerated  amenities  such  device  may 
be  for  individual  or  group  uae.  The  require- 
ment for  a  flre-contatolng  device  shaU  not  be 
deemed  applicable  where  fires  are  prohibited 
because  of  weather  or  seasonal  bondltlons 
or  other  safety  considerations 

Conslstrat  with  Its  attempt  to  speU  out 
what  use  fees  may  be  charged  for,  Sle  Com- 

SJ^f^^J^S^  '**  P*^»<»  •«"  or  boat 
ranaps  wlttj^eclallised  ffccUilies.  equipment 
or  services.  For  Instance,  if  a  plcnte  area  has 

that  site  shaU  be  ohargMl  a  fee. 

In  summary,  it  is  the  committee's  Intent 
to  have  a  fixed  level  of  services  provld^ 
*K*-I?"^  P"''"-  ^^  fees  Vm^ 
?i^;f?^\!i!!!??'*  ^^  minimal  level  of  facul- 
ties the  public  should  not  be  assessed  a  fee 
for  use  of  Federel  faculties.     "*"*°  *  ^^ 

The  last  aentoiee  of  subsection  4(b)  as 
smended  by  theoommlttee,  would  entitle  the 
«^  f„J^*  Passport  permittee  to  use 
^■llaed  recreation  ftemtlec  at  a  rate  of 

??.i?!fnt*5tJ'*^*°'  *^«  eetablished  use  fee 
TWs  entitlement  applies  only  to  the  pormlt- 

^"  i^[i^^  accompanying  tha  permittee  are 
not  entlUed  to  any  reduoUons  whm  use  fees 
are  charged  on  an  individual  bwU.  This  pro- 
vtelon  also  does  not  apply  to  group  use  fees. 

T^Ul'^  '•«"»"«»"  ^  used  here  generauy 
to  refer  to  specialized  sites.  fadUltld.  equip- 
ment  and  services,  for  which  a  fee  is  clSged. 
In  other  words,  the  permittee  is  entltledto 
a  60  percent  reduction  In  daUy  fees  for  th* 

ices,  as  well  as  for  ^ecialized  faculties 
/h^Va^"T.i<?^"^***«'^*~  subsection  4 
iv^  ^  L*,°**  ^^""^  *°  *^»'^  that  fees  may  be 
chafed  for  recreation  permits  covering  such 

^^1  rr^f^E^  activities,  recilatlon 
events,  motorized  recreation  Vehicles,  and 
other  specialized  uses,  even  though  such  ac- 
tlylUes  do  not  Involve  the  use  of  specialized 
t^^  'wuitles.  equipment,  ot^^^, 
whethw  by  groups  or  individuals.  The  eetab- 
llahment  and  coUectlon  of  such  fees  are  dls- 
^^^iT^'  ^^''^"dlns  their  eetabllshment  on 
i^JS^^i.'^.  8^~"P'  '^  ▼e»>U5ul«r  basis.  This 
darifles  ttie  Intent  of  Oongresa  In  enacting 
Public  Law  93-847  and  doea  not  change  ttl 
language  of  the  act. 

7.  Section  1(h)  broadens  the  redesignated 
subsection  4(d)  so  that  the  notS^^si^ 
^  applies  to  fees  for  natmVon  permits. 
The  language  "at  appropriate  locations"  gives 
^  coUecting  agencies  sufllclent  flexlbUlty  so 
ttat  notice  may  be  ported  at  towtions  other 
than  thoee  where  the  penmued  actlvltiee 
take  place.  Such  looattons  may  be,  for  ex- 
ample, the  point  at  aooeas  to  the  Ttoderal 
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recreation  area  In  which  such  activities  are 
permitted. 

8.  Section  1(1)  Is  a  conforming  amend- 
ment, consistent  with  the  darlfloatlon  of  the 
third  category  of  fees,  as  provided  In  section 
1(g)  • 

9.  Section  1(J)  gives  the  head  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  the  authority  to  contract  with 
any  public  or  private  entity  to  provide 
visitor  reservation  services,  and  to  permit  the 
contractor  to  deduct  a  commission  from  the 
amount  charged  the  public  before  remitting 
the  net  proceeds.  The  contracting  agency 
has  the  discretion  to  fix  the  amount  of  the 
contractor's  commission  and  has  the  right  of 
prior  approval  of  aU  charges  coUected  from 
the  public  by  the  ocmtractor  in  i»ovldlng 
such  servkMs.  Examples  of  auch  reservation 
services  covered  by  this  provision  are  com- 
puterized campsite  reservations,  hunting 
reservations,  guided  tour  reservations,  and 
transportation  reservations. 

Section  1(J)  also  clarifies  that  the  fee 
deposit  requirement  of  the  existing  section 
4(e)  applies  only  to  those  fees  coUected  by 
or  on  the  behalf  of  a  Federal  agency  by  its 
agents.  The  deposit  requirement  Is  not  In- 
tended to  apply  to  fees  otherwise  coUected  by 
concessioners,  contractors,  cooperators,  or 
lessees  who  operate  and/or  maintain  at  their 
own  expense  sites,  faculties,  equipment  or 
services,  which  are  located  on  Federal  lands. 

10.  Section  a  of  S.  2844,  as  reported,  Is  an 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  ChiuxSi  of 
Idaho  which  provides  In  effect  that  when- 
ever a  state  uses  funds  apportioned  to  It 
from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
to  acquire  recreation  properties,  and  the 
state  aUows  a  landowner  of  a  single  famUy 
residence,  at  his  option,  to  retain  a  right  of 
uae  and  occupancy,  which  the  owner  elects 
to  retain,  such  owner  shaU  be  deemed  to 
have  waived  certain  benefits  under  the  Uni- 
form Relocation  Aaslstanoe  and  Beal  Pn^- 
erty  Acquisition  PoUdes  Act  of  1970. 

This  Is  a  reasonable  amendment,  and  a 
similar  provision  was  passed  last  year  by  the 
Senate  In  S.  1039  relating  to  Federal  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  In  National  Park  areas.  The 
Uniform  Relocation  Aaslstanoe  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Polldes  Act  of  1970  was 
primarily  Intended  to  ease  the  Impact  of 
acqvUsltlon  under  urban  renewal  and  high- 
way programs  where  the  landownen  were 
forced  to  move  Inunedlately  and  should  be 
compensated  for  relocation  expenses  associ- 
ated with  their  removal. 

However,  the  Committee  feels  that  in  park 
acquisition  where  the  owner  electe  to  reeei-ve 
an  estate  In  an  arrangement  with  the  gov- 
ernment, then  It  should  not  be  necessary  to 
pay  him  additional  money  for  relocation 
when  he  might  not  be  moving  for  many 
yean  by  his  own  choice. 

11.  Section  8  makes  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment In  section  9  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act,  to  correct  an  i^- 
parent  error  in  a  statutory  reference. 

COST 

Enactment  of  S.  2844,  as  amended,  wUl  not 
result  In  the  expenditure  of  any  additional 
funds  by  the  Federal  governxBent. 

coiufzrm  azcoKiczirDA'noir 

The  Parks  and  Recreation  Subeonunlttee 
held  an  open  hearing  on  8.  3844  on  Febru- 
ary 7.  1974,  and  the  full  Committee  on  to- 
terlor  and  Insular  Affaire  in  open  mark^ip 
seaslcm  on  March  12,  1974,  unanimously  or- 
dered S.  2844,  as  amended,  reported  favorably 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  against  Mr. 
Bartlstt  or  Mr.  Bnu  on  the  bilL 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFTCER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  role. 

The  leglslatlTe  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
£ui  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Hie  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  line  .  Insert  the  foUowlng; 
strike  everything  after  the  colon  cm  line  16 
through  the  colon  on  line  17  and  Insert  the 
foUowlng:  "PTOviOed.  however.  That  a  fee 
ShaU  be  charged  In  picnic  areas  or  at  boat 
ramps  for  the  use  of  spedallaed  facUltlea  or 
services  such  as,  but  not  Umlted  to,  electric 
or  gas  grills,  and  mechanical  or  hydrauUo 
boat  lifte." 

Mr.  BARTLETTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  make 
clear  that  the  various  outdoor  recreation 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  do 
not  charge  any  fees  for  persons  who  use 
a  picnic  table  or  a  simple  boat  ramp. 

People  should  not  be  expected  to  pay 
for  facilities  which  are  simple  and  which 
in  most  Instances  have  been  free  for 
many  years. 

I  am  confident  our  Government  can  af- 
ford to  allow  a  picnicker  to  use  a  table 
or  a  boater  a  slab  of  concrete  without 
imposing  a  fee. 

There  was  some  mention  in  one  of  the 
discussions  on  the  bill  that  while  no 
charge  would  be  msuie  for  a  picnic  table 
or  a  boat  ramp,  an  agency  might  charge 
for  a  parking  lot  next  to  that  table  or 
ramp,  and  in  effect  charge  a  fee.  Mr. 
President,  this  would  be  a  ruse  and 
clearly  contrary  to  the  intent  of  this  bill. 
I  believe  my  amendment  makes  it  clear. 

The  agencies  should  be  allowed  to 
charge  for  furnishing  facilities  or  aerv- 
cies  which  Involve  additional  expense 
and  which  the  ordbiary  picnicker  or 
boater  would  not  expect  to  lise  free. 

For  Instance,  as  enumerated  in  this 
sunendment,  an  agency  would  charge  for 
the  use  of  electric  or  gas  grills  at  picnic 
tables  or  for  hydraulic  or  mechanical 
devices  at  boat  ramps.  Certainly  this  list 
is  not  inclusive.  TbiR  bill  provides  that 
an  agency  shall  charge  for  "specialised 
outdoor  recreation  sites,  facilities,  equip- 
ment or  services."  Accordingly,  an  agency 
could  charge  for  providing  marinas, 
cabins,  swimming  pools,  or  other  signifi- 
cant items. 

There  Is  no  way  we  can  make  a  com- 
plete list  of  what  an  agency  can  or  cannot 
charge  for.  However,  I  do  believe  the  in- 
tent of  this  legislation  is  apparent.  I  sug- 
gest to  the  agencies  that  when  in  doubt 
about  a  fee.  do  not  charge  it . 

We  are  passhig  this  legldatlon  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  agencies  to 
charge  certain  fees  and  hopefully  as  a 
result  to  continue  the  hl^  standards 
of  faculties  and  services  at  our  national 
recreation  areas.  But  obviously,  this 
grant  of  fee  changing  authortty  is  limited 
and  any  fees  should  reflect  the  Intent  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  for  his  patience  in  this  matto' 
of  users'  fees  over  2  years  that  I  know 


of  personally.  I  express  my  appreciation 
for  his  hard  work  and  effort  to  see  that 
this  very  dlfBcult  question  not  only  has 
been  resolved  but  finally  resolved  to 
everyone's  benefit  and  satisfaction. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  said, 
this  users'  fee  bill  has  liad  a  rather  in- 
teresting, long,  and  extended  history  to 
reach  this  point.  We  discussed  it,  cussed 
it,  worked  it  over  again  and  again.  I 
think  that  now  we  have  a  bill  which  as 
amended,  satisfies  as  nearly  as  we  can 
those  who  are  concerned. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  had  legit- 
imate questions  and  problems  with  It. 
I  believe  we  satisfactorily  resolved  those 
problems.  It  has  been  checked  out  by  the 
staff  members  of  the  committee  and  by 
the  Federal  agencies.  I  am  advised  by 
them  that  the  amendment  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  does  not 
pose  any  problems  and  possibly  clarifies, 
or  at  least  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
believes  so,  questions  the  Senator  raised. 
I  think  the  committee  report  which  has 
been  placed  in  the  Rkcobo  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  adequately  ex- 
plains the  bill  and  the  intent  of  the 
committee. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCTlure)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  back  my  time  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  \s  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended. 

"nie  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  uid  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  as  follows: 

s.  aS44 
An  act  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 

servatUm  Fund  Act,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide  for  coUectlon  of  qieelal   reereatten 

use  fees  at  additional  campgroonda.  and 

for  other  purpoees. 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Oongreas  assembled,  lliat  Becticp 
4  of  the  Land  and  Water  ConservatUKi  Fond 
Act  of  1968  (78  Stat.  789).  as  amended  (1« 
U.S.C.  4001-6a),  Is  further  amended  as 
fdlows; 

(a)  Tta  hearting  of  the  sectimi  Is  revised  to 
read: 


"ADIOBSIOH   AWD   mX 

AND   aXaXTLATIONS''. 

(b)  The  second  sentonoe  ot  aactloD  4(a) 
la  amended  to  read:  "No  admission  fees  at 
any  kind  shaU  be  charged  or  Imposed  for 
entrance    into   any   other   federaUy   owned 
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1  vbleh  an  oporfttod  and  malntalxMd  by 

»  VManl  agency  and  uaed  Xor  outdoor  recre- 
ation purpoaes." 

(c)  Subaectlon  (a)  (l)  la  rertad  to  read: 
"(1)  For  admlaslon  Into  any  su^  dealg- 

natad  area,  an  annual  admlaalon  pminlt  (to 
be  known  aa  tbe  Oolden  Xagla  Paaeport) 
■ball  ba  avaOabla.  tor  a  fee  of  not  more  than 
•10.  TIM  penntttaa  and  any  peraui  aocom- 
panylng  him  in  a  alngle,  private,  noncom- 
mercial Teblde,  or  altematlTely.  the  pennlt- 
tae  and  hla  apouae.  Children,  and  parenta 
aocompanylng  htm  where  entry  to  the  area 
la  by  any  meana  other  than  prlTate,  non- 
oaumerelal  vehicle,  abaU  be  entttled  to 
general  admlaalon  into  any  area  daatgnatad 
pursuant  to  thla  anbaaotlon.  Tike  »ntiiini 
pairmn  abaU  be  valid  during  the  mi««h«i. 
year  for  which  the  azmual  fee  la  paid.  The 
annual  permit  ahaU  not  authorize  any  uaea 
(or  which  additional  feea  are  charged  piir- 
auant  to  aubaectlona  (b)  and  (e)  of  thla 
aaetloB.  The  aanoal  permit  ahall  be  non- 
tranafteahle  and  the  nnlawful  uaa  thereof 
■haU  be  punlahable  In  aooordanca  with  reg- 
Tilatlona  eataWlahed  puraul^It  to  aubaectlon 
(a).  The  annual  penult  ahall  be  available 
for  purohaae  at  any  anoh  dealgnated  area." 

(d)  Subaectlon  (a)  (3)  la  revlaed  by  delet- 
ing m  the  flrat  aentenoe  "or  who  enter  aueh 
an  area  by  meana  other  than  by  private,  non- 
commeidal  vehicle". 

(e)  Bubaeetlon  (a)  (4)  la  amended  by  ze- 
▼lalng  the  flrat  two  sentencea  to  read:  '"The 
Secretary  at  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  eatabUah  prooedurea  pro- 
viding for  the  lasuance  of  a  lifetime  admla- 
alon permit  (to  be  known  aa  the  'Oolden  Age 
Paa^jort')  to  any  citizen  of.  or  peraon  domi- 
ciled in.  the  xrmted  Statee  ality-two  years 
of  a^  or  older  applying  for  aneh  permit.  Such 
permit  ahall  be  nontranaferahle,  ahaU  be 
laaued  without  charge,  and  ahall  entitle  the 
permittee  and  any  person  accompanying  him 
in  a  Blngle,  private,  noncommercial  vehicle. 
or  alternatively,  the  permittee  and  hla  apouae 
and  children  accompanying  him  where  entry 
to  the  area  la  by  any  meana  other  than 
private,  noncommercial  vehicle,  to  general 
admlaalon  into  any  area  dealgnated  pursuant 
to  this  subsection." 

(f)  In  subsection  (b)  the  flrat  Daraoaoh 
la  revlaed  to  rwul:  »—»«"*" 

(b)  BacaunoN  Uaz  tas.— Kach  PMeral 
agency  developing,  administering,  providing 
or  furntstalng  at  Federal  ezpenae,  apeclallzed 
outdoor  reoreatton  altea,  fadUtlea.  equip- 
ment, or  aervleea  abaU.  la  aooordanca  with 
this  subsection  and  subsection  (d)  of  thla 
■ocuon.  provide  for  the  ooUaetlon  of  daUy 
recreation  uae.feea  at  the  place  of  xiae  or 
any  reaaonably  convenient  location:  Pro- 
vided. That  in  no  event  ahaU  there  be  a 
charge  by  any  such  agency  for  the  use.  either 
rtngiy  or  in  any  combination,  of  drinking 
water,  wayalde  exhibits,  roAdfe.  owrlook  altea. 
Tialtors'  oentecB.acenle  drivea,  toilet  faculties, 
picnic  tables,  or  boat  ramps:  Protrided  how- 
ever. That  a  fee  shaU  be  charged  In  picnic 
*reaa  or  at  boat  ram|>k  for  the  uae  of  ape- 
clallzed fadlltlea  or  aervlees  such  aa,  but  not 
limited  to.  electric  or  gaa  gnUa,  and  meehan- 
tau  «•  hydraulic  boat  itfta:  PraoMad  further. 
That  In  no  event  ahall  there  be  a  charge 
tor  the  nae  of  any  campground,  not  having 
the  foUowlng— tent  or  trailer  apaoaa.  drtnk- 

^  JV^f:^**'®^  ~~*'  '"'>»  contalnara. 
toilet  faellltlaa. 

<g)  In  aubaectlOB  (b)  paragraph  "(1)"  la 
Meted;  the  paragnvh  dealgnatlcci  "2"  la 
redesignated  aa  aubaectlon  "(c)  Bkssatiom 
"■»«"■•—  ;  M»d  aubaaquent  aubaeeUona  are 
redesignated  accordingly. 

(h)  In  new  subsection  (d)  the  second  aen- 
tence  la  revised  to  read:  "Clear  notice  that 
a  fee  has  been  eatabUabed  pursuant  to  this 
aectltm  ahan  be  promlnenUy  posted  at  each 
area  and  at  H>propnate  locations  therein  and 
fhan  b»ln0ud0d  in  pubUcatlons  dlatrlbnted 
at  such  araaa." 

(1)   In  new  aubaectlon  (e)  the  Itrat  sen- 


tence la  revised  to  read:  "In  aoocMdance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  heads  of 
appropriate  departments  and' agencies  may 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  areas  un- 
der their  administration  for  the  c<^ectlon 
of  any  fee  established  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion." 

(J)  In  new  subsection  (f)  the  first  aentence 
la  revlaed  to  read  as  follows; 

"(f)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law 
or  as  may  be  required  by  lawful  contracts 
entered  into  prior  to  September  3.  1964,  pro- 
viding that  revenues  collected  at  particular 
Federal  areas  shall  be  credited  to  specific 
purpoaes,  all  fees  which  are  collected  by  any 
Federal  agency  shaU  be  covered  into  a  spe- 
cial account  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  be  administered  in  conjunction 
with,  but  separate  from,  tha  revenues  in  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund:  i»rD- 
vitUd.  That  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency, 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems 
apprx^rlate.  may  contract  with  any  pubUc  «» 
private  entity  to  provide  visitor  reservation 
services;  and  any  such  contract  may  provide 
that  the  c<mtractor  shall  be  permitted  to 
deduct  a  commission  to  be  fixed  by  the 
agency  head  from  the  amount  charged  the 
public  for  providing  such  services  and  to  re- 
mit the  net  proceeds  thereCrom  to  the  con- 
tracting agency." 

Bsc.  2.  Section  6(e)(1)  of  title  I  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fimd  Act  of 
1M6  (78  Stat.  897).  as  amanded  (16  ITB.O. 
4001) ,  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  tlM 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"Whenever  a  State  provldaa  that  the  owner 
of  a  stngle-famUy  residence  may,  at  his  op- 
tion, elect  to  retain  a  right  of  uae  and  occu- 
pancy for  not  less  than  six  months  from 
the  date  of  acquisition  of  such  rasldenoe  and 
aueh  owner  elects  to  retain  such  a  right,  such 
owner  shall  be  deemed  to  have  waived  any 
benefit  \mder  aectlon  208,  304.  906.  abd  206 
of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Aaslatanee  and 
Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970 
(84  Stat.  1864)  and  for  the  prurpoees  of  those 
aectlona  euch  owner  shall  not  be  considered 
a  dlaplaced  person  aa  defined  in  aectlon 
101(6)  of  that  Act.-. 

Src.  3.  Section  9  of  the  tand  and  Water 
Conaervatlon  Fund  Act  of  10«6  (78  Stat.  897). 
aa  amended  (16  UB.C.  4601-K)8),  is  further 
amended  by  deleting  in  the  first  aentence 
•aectlon  6(a)(1)"  and  substltuttng  "section 
7(a)(1)-.  ^     «««.woa 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  hm 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PROGRAM 
'^Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday.  After  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  recognized  im- 
der  the  standing  order,  Mr.  PaaxMiRE 
win  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  after  which  Mr.  Roth  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  -exceed  15  minutes, 
after  which  there  will  b«  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
1  pan.,  with  statements  Umlted  therein 
to  5  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  transaction  or 
routine  morning  business  tihe  Senate  will 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business,  S.  3044.  The  pending  ques- 
tion at  that  time  will  be  oo  the  adoption 
of  the  Weicker  amendment  No.  1070,  on 
wWch  there  is  a  time  limitation  of  2 
hours,  the  vote  to  occur  at  S  p  jn. 


Following  disposition  of  the  Weicker 
amendment  the  Bellmon  amendment  No. 

1094  will  be  called  up,  on  which  there  is 
a  time  linritatlon  of  30  aiinntes.  There 
will  be  a  roncall  vote  on  that  amendment. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  amendment 
No.  1094,  the  Bellmon  amendment  No. 

1095  will  be  called  up,  with  a  time  limi- 
tation of  30  minutes  and  a  rollcall  vote 
likely  will  occur  thereon. 

Upon  disposition  of  amendment  No. 
1095,  the  Buckley  amendment  No.  1081 
will  be  called  up,  with  a  l-hour  time  lim- 
itation, and  presumably  the  yeas  and 
nays  will  occur  thereon. 

So  It  looks  as  U  there  will  be  at  least 
four  rollcall  votes  on  Monday  next. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPKIjER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRO.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate;  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjom^ment  until 
the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
1:34  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  untU 
Monday.  April  1. 1974,  at  Ig  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATIOlfS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  on  March  29. 1974: 

Department  of  SVatk 
Leonard  Kimball  Flreatona.  of  California, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordioary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Belglimi.  I 

THK   JlTDICZAa'^ 

WendeU  A.  Miles,  of  Michigan,  to  be  UJ3. 
district  judge  for  the  Western  District  of 
Michigan  vice  Albert  J.  Engel,  elevated. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nomtoatlons  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  29,  1974: 

In  thx  Coast  QvtMD 

Bear  Adm.  Owen  W.  SUer.  U.B.  Coast  Ouard. 
to  be  gommandBnt  of  the  U.^.  Coast  Ouard 
for  a  term  of  4  years  w^ij  the  grade  of  ad- 
miral, while  ao  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  EUls  Lee  Perry,  UJB.  Coast 
Ouard,  to  be  Vice  Commandant  of  the  ISA. 
Coast  Ouard  with  the  grade  Qf  vice  admiral. 
while  so  serving. 

In  th«  National  OcHmc  ANt>  ATicospiaBic 
Adkinistbatioi4 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmotpherlc  Admin- 
istration nominatlona  beginning  Warren  R. 
Taguchl,  to  be  lieutenant  ccanmander,  and 
ending  Michael  A.  Ozym,  to  be  ensign,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congreisslpnal  Record  on 
March  31,  1974. 


March  29,  197 ^ 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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LOWELL   THOMAS,   UFELONO 
SUCCESS 


HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  oRio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  share 
with  me  the  respect  and  affection  for  one 
of  broadcasting's  most  enduring  person- 
alities, Lowell  Thomas. 

It  is  to  his  7  pjn.  newscast  that  many 
of  us  listen  as  we  drive  home  In  the  eve- 
mngs  after  finishing  our  day  on  the  Hill. 
The  newscast  Is  a  favorite,  because  al- 
though It  always  covers  the  hard  news. 
Including  the  impleasant  events  of  the 
day,  it  also  always  contains  an  Item  or 
two  of  what  is  good  in  the  world  and  illus- 
trates that  a  little  humor  Is  often  re- 
membered long  after  the  problems  are 
either  solved  or  forgotten. 

Columnist  George  Condon  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  wrote  a  March  24 
column  about  Lowell  Thomas'  lifelong 
success  and  his  start  in  the  broadcasting 
business  In  which  Mr.  Thomas'  unique 
personality  is  aptly  portrayed.  So  that 
my  colleagues  have  an  opportunity  to 
share  this  insight,  I  wish  to  Insert  It  tn 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

(From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 

Mar.  34,  1974] 

LOWKLL  Thomas,  LrFELONO  Sttcckss 

(By  Oeorge  E.  Condon) 

To  mention  the  name  of  Lowell  Thomas,  aa 
I  did  a  few  colimms  ago.  Is  to  trigger  an  Im- 
pressive reaction  from  a  lot  of  people  who 
count  the  famous  radio  newscaster-author- 
world  traveler  among  their  favorite  Ameri- 
cans. And  why  not?  He  Is  a  singular  person- 
ality; a  unique,  enduring.  Immutable  part  of 
a  mediiun  that  has  experienced  radical 
mutation. 

Perhaps  more  Important  than  Thomas'  In- 
credible achievement  as  a  broadeaatw  In 
lasting  some  44  years  Is  that  he  is  one  of  the 
few  great  ones  who  were  able  to  survive  an 
early  success  in  life.  To  hit  the  top  in  youth 
probably  Is  one  of  the  moat  unfortunate 
things  that  can  befall  an  ambitious  peraon. 
even  if  he  is  terrifically  talented. 

Show  business  Is  fuU  of  middle-aged  nomb- 
les  who  once  were  youthful  phenonu.  Tbiej 
won  success,  some  of  them,  before  they  had 
to  ahave.  and  it  waa  very  peiplezlng  to  them 
that  oldatera  ahould  have  exaggerated  the 
dlfflculttea  of  making  good.  When  their  ca- 
rters aagged,  as  careers  have  a  way  of  doing, 
a  lot  of  them  weren't  able  to  cope  with  ad- 
veratty.  Suooeea  can  be  a  momentary,  freak- 
ish thing  and  a  person's  talent  has  to  run 
deep  for  it  to  be  extended  Into  the  middle 
years  and,  certainly,  beyond  that. 

Part  of  the  continuing  aucoeaa  of  Lowell 
Thomaa,  I  auq>ect.  Lb  a  great  aenae  of  per- 
sonal balance  that  has  been  helped  no  end 
by  a  prevailing  aenae  of  humor.  No  man  who 
la  able  to  laiigh  at  himself  poaalbly  could 
allow  hla  ego  to  take  him  far  from  the  right 
path.  Thomas  has  been  known  to  break  up  on 
the  air  completely  over  a  allp  of  the  tongue 
that  another  newacaater  would  regard  aa  dls- 
astrous.  It  obviously  takes  a  strong  aenae  of 
humor  to  find  hilarity  In  one's  own  mishap. 

Perhaps  another  part  of  the  Thomas  secret 
la  In  hla  ahrewd  beginning.  That  la  to  aay,  he 


Choee  Ohio  as  his  birthplace.  It  was  the  tiny 
town  of  Woodlngton  In  Darke  County,  on 
Ohio's  weatem  border.  Hla  father  waa  Dr. 
Harry  Oeorge  Thomas,  who  moved  his  family 
to  Colorado  shortly  thereafter.  LoweU.  how- 
ever, did  return  to  attend  high  school  in 
OreenvUle,  O..  for  one  year. 

The  newscaster's  early  success  was  fore- 
shadowed by  his  college  career.  He  attended 
Valparaiso  College  in  Indiana  and  after  two 
short  years  he  was  awarded  two  degrees,  the 
BJ9.  and  MA.  Later,  he  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Denver  and  won  the  same  two  degrees 
aU  over  again;  probably  to  prove  the  point, 
except  that  he  won  them  in  a  alngle  year  on 
his  second  try. 

By  1930,  the  38-year-old  Thomas  was  an 
estabUahed  author-traveler-adventuier-lec- 
turer-racontexir,  entitled  even  at  that  youth- 
ful age  to  look  backward  on  an  Incredibly 
lively  and  auccessful  life.  One  day  in  that 
year,  he  got  a  telephone  call  from  a  man  from 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Company,  aa  It 
waa  then  known.  He  asked  Thomas  to  meet 
with  him  and  William  Paley,  who  had  just 
bought  the  radio  network. 

In  Paley's  office,  Thomas  was  put  in  front 
of  a  microphone. 

"When  you  hear  the  buzzer,"  said  Paley. 
"start  talking." 

"What  about?"  asked  Thomaa. 

"Anything.  Talk  16  minutes.  Than  atop." 

There  were  three  atandby  musicians  in  the 
studio.  Thomas  ordered  them  to  play  "some- 
thing oriental"  and  began  to  talk  of  his  ad- 
ventures in  such  places  as  India.  Malaya  and 
Afghanistan.  He  never  faltered  or  groped  for 
a  word.  At  the  end  of  16  minutes,  predaely,  he 
stopped  talking. 

That  was  the  big  audition  that  led  to  the 
first  Thomas  newscast  a  few  days  later,  when 
he  brushed  aside  typewritten  manuscripts  in 
favor  of  the  evening  newspaper  and  set  a  new 
pattern  for  all  radio  newscastlng.  Forty-four 
years  have  passed  since  then,  and  Lowell 
Thomas  still  Is  on  the  air  five  nights  a  week. 
That's  what  you  call  an  authentic  aucoeaa 
Btarj. 


MANDATORY  ALLOCATION  FOR 
ASPHALT  CEMENT 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OV   XNDIAKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridav.  March  29.  1974 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  asik 
unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  pertaining  to  a  mandatory  al- 
location program  for  asphalt  cement  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at4hls  point. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

A  Senate  Concttbkent  RESOLtrnON  AXXVl 
Memorializing  Congress,  the  President  and 

the  Federal  Energy  Office  to  enact  federal 

regulations  placing  asphalt  cement  under  a 

mandatory  allocation  program 

Whereas,  the  highway  system  of  the  umted 
States  of  America  is  essential  to  both  the 
economy  through  its  Interrelated  network 
of  State,  County  and  City  road  systems  and 
to  the  national  defense  of  the  Umted  States 
of  America,  providing  access  Into  every  state 
and  every  section  of  thlB  nation  In  time  of 
emergency,  and; 

Whereas,  the  energy  crisis  has  precipitated 


the  shortage  of  many  petroleum  based  mate- 
rials, especially  diesel  fuel,  gasoline  and 
asphalt  cement,  severe  burden  has  been 
placed  upon  the  highway  buUdlng  Industry 
and  aU  Federal  and  State  agencies  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  our 
State,  County  and  City  road  systems,  due 
to  the  shortage  of  asphalt  cement,  and; 

Whereas,  the  Federal  aUocatlon  program 
has  not  Included  asphalt  cement  under  a 
mandatory  aUocatlon  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  and  there  has.  therefore,  been  nothing 
proposed  under  any  Federal  Reflation  which 
would  require  the  continued  manufacture  of 
asphalt  cement  as  a  product  thereby  severely 
damaging  the  maintenance  of  our  National, 
State  and  local  systems  of  highways  and 
Jeopardizing  the  economy  of  the  Umted 
States  of  America  and  each  State  thereof  by 
allowing  a  situation  to  exist  which  could  In 
due  time  create  a  crisis  of  very  severe  mag- 
nitude due  to  the  fact  that  our  economy 
is  Inseparably  tied  to  the  road  system  of 
this  nation; 

Whereas,  the  road  building  Industry  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  employment  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  In  this  country;  there- 
fore, It  is  essential  that  same  form  of  protec- 
tion be  afforded  the  continued  future  of  thla 
Indtistry:  Now  Therefore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring: 

Section  1.  The  United  States  Congress,  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  are  hereby  requested  to 
take  Into  full  consideration  the  possibUity 
of  enacting  Federal  Regulations  that  would 
place  asphalt  cement  under  a  Mandatory 
Allocation  Program  and  lns\ire  Its  continued 
production  at  a  level  that  is  within  reason- 
able limits  that  wOl  Insure  the  continued 
maintenance  of  our  highway  system. 

Section  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is 
directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  Resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  the  Chief  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  and  to  the  Congressional  Delegation  of 
the  State  of  Indiana. 

Adopted  by  Voice  Vote  this  13th  day  of 
February  13. 1974. 


WKBW  JOIN  THE  FIGHT  AGAINST 
MUSCULAR  DYSTROPHY 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  NEW   TOIX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2S.  1974 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  ^leaker,  Robert 
Ross,  executive  director  of  the  Muscular 
Dystrophy  Associations  of  America,  Inc., 
has  sent  me  the  following  letter  lauding 
Buffalo  TV  station  WKBW  and  Tom 
Jolls: 

Mttscular     Dtstropht    AseoczA- 
tionb  or  Ambuca,  Inc., 

New  York.  K.Y..  March  t$.  1974. 

DxAs  CoNGSEssKAN  DUI.SKI:  I  bellcve  yoall 
be  Interested  to  know  that  a  signal  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  citizens  In  your  area 
and  elsewhere  throughout  the  country — 
especially  chUdren  and  adulte  afllieted  by 
neuromuscular  disease — has  been  made  by 
WKBW,  Buffalo,  New  York  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Tom  Jolls. 

In  very  large  measure,  it's  thanks  to  In- 
divlduala  like  Tom  and  stationa  like  WKBW 
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ttroughout  the  Unltad  statM  that  Muocular 
Dystropby  Anocl»tl(Hia  of  America  has  been 
able  to  make  such  gratifying  progress  toward 
Increasing  public  awareness  of  the  llf  e-and- 
daath  pcoblems  represented  by  muscular  dys- 
trephy  and  related  disorders  and  toward  en- 
listing constructive  support  from  concerned 
dtlgsns  In  your  district  and  elsewhere. 

WKBW  and  Tom  Jolls  hare  furthered  the 
educational  thrust  of  this  Association  In 
many  ways,  but  IM  like  to  pay  special  trib- 
ute to  their  aid  In  int>motlng  our  Carnivals 
Against  Dystrophy  project.  The  enlighten- 
ment and  Inspiration  they've  provided  their 
yoathful  viewers  through  this  project  have 
led  directly  to  a  significant  enhahcement  of 
oar  ability  to  serve  patients  In  your  oon- 
stltueney  and  throughout  the  nation. 

lxmp1x9A  by  TT  perwmaUtles  at  stations  all 
over  the  country,  young  people  held  more 
than  40,000  backyard  Oarnlvals  In  1973.  Their 
eStorts  led  to  the  reallzattcm  of  more  than 
•U-mlllton  to  htfp  support  MDAA's  pro- 
grams of  research  and  patient  and  com- 
munity servloet. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Oamlvals  project 
functions  primarily  through  promotlcii  by 
popular  children's  TV  peisonaUtles  like  Tom 
Jolls.  These  broadcastars  tnvlte  their  young 
vlerwen  to  write  for  a  fl!«e  kit.  which  contains 
all  elements  wesentlsl  to  the  production  of  a 
fun-filled  Oamlval — which  youngsters  orga- 
nise and  run  in  their  own  backyards. 
Through  the  project,  pwttdpants  learn  how 
to  organize  and  aet  up  a  oomplex  event,  how 
to  cope  with  responsIbUlty,  and  how  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  operating  a  buslnees  enter- 
prise of  their  own.  But  perht^M  the  greatest 
benefit  they  derive  tarn  Carnivals  is  the 
"education  tn  oompassten"  which  it  gives 
them— their  Increased  awareness  of  the  plight 
of  the  leas  forttinate. 

In  furthering  this  project  in  your  area, 
Tom  Jolls  and  WKBW  have  done  even  more 
than  help  provide  deiyerately-needed  aastst- 
anoe  to  the  victims  at  neuromuscular  dis- 
ease whom  this  AssocUtlon  sseks  to  serve. 
They've  helped  enrich  the  very  spirit  which 
has  foapma  this  nation's  greatest  aehlsve- 
ments. 

Sincerely. 

BoBBT  Boas, 
MtteuHve  Direetor. 

Certainly,  the  management  of  WKBW 
and  Mr.  Jolls  are  to  be  commended  for 
this  Important  community  service  and 
the  resultlnff  contribution  to  the  fight 
against  dystrophy. 

I  am  proud  of  the  clvlc-mlndedness  of 
our  local  station,  and  Join  In  saying 
thanks  for  a  job  well  done. 


IN  LANGUAGE  TEACHING,  A  CALL 
FOR  "MADNESS" 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or   UTDXAMA 

IN  THE  HOTJ8X  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
gret that  the  recent  floor  debate  on  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  showed  more  concern  for  money 
matters  than  for  the  state  of  education 
in  this  society. 

To  partially  counterbalance  this,  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attenOon  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Conirress  to  an  excellent 
method  of  language  Instruction  that  has 
been  developed  by  Prof.  John  Rasslas 
of  Dartmouth  College.  Professor  Rasslas' 
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proven  method  relies  on  the  two  essential 
ingredients  in  the  eduoational  process 
which  do  not  depend  on  the  sumptu- 
ousness  of  the  classroom  setting;  namely, 
the  dynamic  interaction  between  stu- 
dents and  teacher —  to  pioduce  astonish- 
tQgly  successful  results.  All  of  us  who 
are  truly  interested  In  pursuing  excel- 
lence in  our  educational  system  would 
do  well  to  examine  the  "Eassias  method" 
for  its  potential  for  revitalizing  language 
instruction  in  our  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Professor 
Rasslas  for  his  outstanding  work  in  the 
field  of  language  instruction;  and  I  In- 
sert at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoro  an  article 
frwn  the  February  1974  issue  of  the  Dart- 
mouth Alumni  magazine  which  more 
fully  explains  the  method  to  Professor 
Rasslas'  "madness": 

In  Lanooaoe  TEACBiNa,  A  Call  fob 
"Masmxss** 

Except  perhape  as  a  chailacter  actor,  John 
Rasslas  would  scarcely  be'caat  as  a  movie 
star. 

Tet  the  stocky  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures  Is  about  to  star  in 
a  film  with  the  potential  for  revcHutlonlzlng 
language  teaching — and  learning — by  mak- 
ing both  functions  fun,  and  effective. 

A  teaching  tornado  of  a  man,  academe's 
answer  to  Zorba  the  Greek,  Rasslas  has 
already  written  the  film  script  and  directed 
and  produced  a  pilot  version.  Typically,  he 
made  the  half -hour  pilot  la  only  three  days 
of  shooting  time.  Now  the  film,  llliistrating 
what  he  hopes  will  someday  be  known  as 
the  Dartmouth  Method  of  langiiage  teach- 
ing, is  going  to  be  re-shot  on  the  campus 
by  a  professional  production  unit. 

Like  the  man,  the  pilot  fliTn  leaves  the 
lnq>re88lon  of  a  whirlwind  just  past.  If  It 
achieves  Rassla's  purpose,  the  finished  ver- 
sion oould  break  the  gr^  of  tradition  on 
language  teaching  and  introduce  a  new 
dynamic  approach.  It  is  one  be  has  developed 
over  the  ten  years  since  he  arrived  on  the 
Hanover  Plain. 

To  Rasslas,  traditional  language  teaching 
was  making  dead  languages  of  the  liveliest 
of  them.  And  be  minced  no  words  in  saying 
so. 

"Language  study  should  change  the  stu- 
dent who  submits  to  Its  discipline,"  he  has 
written  of  the  philosophy  behind  his  meth- 
ods. "Language  study  Is  a  icvrte  to  maturity. 
Indeed,  in  language  study,  as  In  life.  If  a 
person  Is  the  same  today  as  he  was  yesterday, 
It  would  be  an  act  of  metcy  to  pronoimce 
him  dead  and  to  place  him  In  a  ooflln,  rather 
than  in  a  classroom.  .  .  .  Language  Is  a 
living,  kicking,  growing,  fieetlng,  evolving 
reality,  and  the  teacher  tfiould  qwntane- 
ously  reflect  Its  vibrant  and  protean 
qualities." 

His  method  does  just  thRt,  and  even  the 
pilot  model  of  the  film  pulses  with  the  vital- 
ity he  mvests  In  every  act  of  teaching. 

For  Rasslas,  and  any  of  his  disciples  who 
already  are  legion  and  teaohlng  around  the 
world,  an  hour  of  teaching  Is  almost  as  de- 
manding as  playing  60  minutes  of  football. 
By  his  own  rules,  be  never  stands  stlU.  He 
strides,  he  crouches,  he  reaches,  be  whirls,  he 
gesticulates.  He  looks  one  way  and  jabs  the 
air  In  another  direction  to  caU  on  an  unstis- 
pectlng  student  to  respond.  He  grimaces  and 
hlB  face  flows,  as  If  it  were  a  rubber  mask, 
from  frown  to  grin.  He  explodes  In  mock  pain 
or  m  laughter,  yet  always  with  his  students, 
never  at  them.  He  acts.  Suddenly,  he  pro- 
duces two  phones  and  he  Is  carrying  on  a 
typical  phone  conversation  with  a  student, 
who  had  better  have  studied  his  dialogues. 
Or  the  table  Is  swiftly  set  for  a  meal  and 
a  dinner  table  conversation  ensues. 
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Rasslas'  method  Is  not  simply  the  in- 
troduction ot  a  new  level  of  energy.  It  Im- 
portantly Involves  substance.  In  the  form 
of  a  carefully  worked  out  syllabvis,  which, 
through  memorized  dialogues  and  readings, 
develops  competence  In  grammar,  enlarges 
vocabulary  and  encovirages  fluency. 

The  method  also  is  varied,  using  different 
means  of  teaching:  t^e  nu«ter  teacher,  the 
drill  Instructor  and  the  language  labwatory, 
each  reinforcing  the  other.  The  master 
teacher  Is  concerned  with  concepts — of  the 
structure  of  the  language  and  of  the  culture 
it  articulates,  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
each  successive  step  In  the  course  plan.  The 
drill  Instructor — at  Dartmouth,  students  who 
have  completed  their  language  requirements 
with  outstanding  mastery  of  the  foreign 
tongue— Is  employed  to  difll  small  groups 
In  the  dialogues  and  readings  that  form  the 
core  of  the  syllabus.  They  free  the  master 
teacher  from  this  chore,  yet  endow  the  drill 
sessions  with  a  dynamism  no  language  lab 
machinery  could  possibly  evoke.  Finally,  ex- 
tensive use  of  the  language  lab  Is  required 
to  give  the  students  time  to  hear  and  letu^i 
by  thamselvea,  temporarily  free  from  the 
kind  of  marketplace  pressuds  Basslas'  meth- 
od keeps  on  his  students  In  e^ass. 

Yet  always  threaded  through  everything 
the  Rasslas  or  Dartmouth  Method  does  Is 
an  almost  lyrical  sense  al  Ia|iguage  as  an  art 
form,  as  weU  as  a  practical  Vehicle  for  com- 
munication. 

In  Introducing  his  method  In  the  field,  he 
says.  "Just  as  genuine  art  finds  its  place  in 
our  being  and  Influences  us  In  numberless 
ways  beyond  judgments  on  beauty,  so  must 
language  find  its  place  In  otv  being  and  In- 
fluence us  beyond  the  mental  ability  to  s^ak 
a  foreign  langiiage." 

Thus,  the  material  he  his  developed  for 
use  In  learning  Is  never  far  from  real-life 
situations,  whether  simple  situations  or  con- 
temporary currents  of  Ideas,  "Language  Is  a 
social  phenomenon,"  he  insists,  "and  re- 
quires socialization.  Society  talks  most;  lan- 
guage students  should  also  talk." 

To  be  sure  they  do,  he  cslls  for  a  kind  of 
"madness"  from  teachers  who  want  to  teach 
by  his  method  of  total  Immersion.  "My  ap- 
proach wears  down  a  student's  inhibitions, 
emd  we  all  bring  Inhibitions  InltlaUy  Into  a 
classroom,"  he  explains.  "I  find  that  stu- 
dents, reacting  to  a  teacher  generating  all 
that  energy  in  the  act  of  teaching,  forget  to 
resist  learning.  As  they  loosen  up  and  in- 
hibitions fall  away,  learning  occurs  faster." 

"Sure.  It's  exhausting,"  he  says,  "but,  man, 
It  is  fun." 

An  Instance  of  the  power  of  the  Rasslas 
Method  to  break  through  Inhibitions  and 
produce  both  human  and  learning  situation! 
occurred  last  fall  when  eight  language 
teachers  visited  Dartmouth  from  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  Their  M-hour  stay 
began  with  a  demonstration  by  Raasiafl  of  his 
method  in  Oreek,  which  broVe  any  ideological 
ice  that  might  have  existed.  As  Rasslas  r9> 
caUs,  a  closeneos  of  Indivldiial  relationahlpa 
ensued  that  "the  parting  of  the  Chinese  txom 
Dartmouth  the  next  day  proved  to  be  one  d 
the  most  touching  experiedcea  of  my  life." 

Ttie  film  is  to  be  the  cultilsatlng  project 
of  four  years  of  refining  and  defining  his 
method  under  two  succeastve  grants  total- 
ing $100,000  from  the  Bxxoa  Foundation.  It 
will  serve  as  a  live  example!  of  the  complex 
Interplay  of  substance  and  style  that  chanto- 
terlzes  the  way  Rasslas  finaiy  beUeves  lan- 
guage should  be  taught  and  appreciated. 

He  has  plenty  of  evidence  to  back  up  his 
belief.  Since  he  introduced  kls  radically  new 
methods  at  Dartmouth  in  1M7,  students  on 
the  average  have  achieved  'outstanding  re- 
sults" in  various  standard  tests. 

Rasslas  began  developmexjt  of  his  method 
after  he  joined  the  Dartmouth  faculty  In 
1964  and  also  became  direetor  ot  language 
training  for  the  Peace  Corps  programs 
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paring  volunteers  at  Dartmouth  for  service 
In  French-speaking  West  Africa. 

His  methods  proved  so  successful  that  he 
has  continued  to  teach  Peace  Corps  teach- 
ers— both  American  and  indigenous — ^his 
methodology  In  such  far-flimg  places  as  the 
Ivory  Coast,  Morocco  and  Micronesia.  They 
in  turn  have  gone  out  and  taught  others 
BO  now  he  estimates  that  people  using  varia- 
tions of  his  methods  must  number  In  the 
tens  of  thousands.  In  cities  and  hamlets  In 
many  of  the  far-away  places  of  the  globe. 

"People  kidded  me,"  he  recalls,  "about 
planting  the  flag  of  language  phlloe<9hy 
over  the  seven  seas." 

Although  he  is  a  specialist  In  French. 
Rasslas  also  q>eaks  Oreek,  Italian,  and  Ger- 
man. He  has  found  Greek  an  excellent 
demonstration  language  to  use  in  training 
and  sensitizing  new  teachers  of  his  method. 
Because  few  have  prior  knowledge  of  Greek, 
he  says.  It  teaches  teachers  a  little  humility. 
They  learn  smart  people  can  aometimea  »ft- 
pear  diunb  or  make  mistakes.  They  also  learn 
that  the  system  works  because  they  learn 
faster  than  they  ever  thought  they  could. 

In  keeping  with  his  philosophy  that  lan- 
guage learning  should  be  relevant,  Rasslas 
also  fathered  Dartmouth's  Vanign  Language 
Abroad  program,  of  which  he  is  still  director 
and  which  has  become  an  Integral  and  in- 
creasingly popular  part  of  the  Dartmouth 
experience. 

Of  his  total  approach  to  language.  Baaaias 
gives  voice  to  the  kind  of  concerns  that  have 
earned  him  four  awards  over  the  years  as 
outstanding  teacher.  "If  we  can  inspire  our 
language  students  to  appreciate  another 
f(»m  of  e:q>reB8ion.  then  we  will  have  pro- 
vided them  with  an  enriched  human  per- 
spective .  .  .  they  wlU  have  acquired  an  In- 
formed vision." 

Referring  to  the  in-country  foreign  lan- 
guage program  at  Dartmouth,  he  adds,  "We 
want  to  place  our  students  in  the  culture 
and  give  them  an  opporttmlty  to  realize  the 
goals  of  a  true  education  in  the  humanlUea 
by  actually  communicating  with  other 
people  and  by  actu&Uy  understanding  them. 
Then,  In  the  best  meaning  of  John  Stuart 
MlUs'  definition  of  a  liberal  education,  they 
will  return — as  a  result  of  this  experience  in 
langtiage— as  sensitive  students  to  bectxne 
sensitive  doctors,  sensitive  engineers,  and 
sensitive  lawyers." 


THE  VIETNAM  VETERAN  BLUES 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or   NXW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
March  29,  has  been  designated  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  as  'N^^xiam  Veterans  Day  in 
honor  of  the  last  American  POW  return- 
ing home,  exactly  1  year  ago.  It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, an  appr(H>rlate  time  to  evaluate  the 
present  situation  of  the  \^etnam  veter- 
ans. In  today's  New  York  Times,  John  P. 
Rowan  and  William  J.  Simon,  both  Viet- 
nam veterans,  have  written  a  most  per- 
ceptive article  describing  the  plight  of 
today's  veteran. 

I  was  deeply  Impressed  by  their  article 
and  have  taken  the  liberty  of  idaclng 
it  in  the  Congrissiohal  Ricoao,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues : 

Thx  Vnnraic  Vrxb&k  Blttsb 

(By  John  P.  Rowan  and  William  J.  Simon) 

On  March  29,  1973— a  year  ago  today — the 
last  American  prisoner  of  war  returned  from 
N(^h  Vietnam.  Recently,  President  Nixon 
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proclaimed  today  Vietnam  Veterans  Day, 
marking  the  first  anniversary  of  that  home- 
coming. 

In  the  intervening  year  some  of  those 
men  have  died,  some  have  dined  at  the 
White  House,  and  still  others  have  become 
spokesmen  for  what  might  be  called  a  "re- 
member-that-wonderful-war"  campaign. 

The  war  was  not  wonderful  for  the  pris- 
oners, the  Vietnamese  on  both  sides,  for 
the  soldiers  who  made  it  home  In  one  piece 
or  for  those  with  pieces  missing. 

Peace  for  the  ordinary  serviceman  who  has 
not  dined  at  the  White  House  has  Involved 
waiting  on  an  unemployment  line,  a  run- 
around  from  public  agencies  while  trying 
to  get  a  job,  getting  into  and  paying  for 
school,  and  avoiding  the  war  news  in  the 
newspapers. 

Vietnam  veterans  as  a  e;roup  have  the  high- 
est unemployment  rate  of  any  minority. 
They  suffer  from  the  discriminatory  prac- 
tices of  a  Government  that  refuses  to  offer 
benefits  equaling  thoee  given  to  their  fathers 
who  served  In  World  War  n  and  from  em- 
ployers who  do  not  offer  meaningful  jobe. 
Even  if  a  veteran  baa  managed  to  get  a 
job  and  h<^  it  tar  a  while,  the  chances  are 
that  he  Is  going  to  be  among  the  flrst  to  be 
laid  off  because  he  lacks  aenionty  on  the  job. 
AftMT  World  War  n.  the  various  civil  service 
agencies  hired  veterans.  Today,  even  with 
bonus  points  for  veterans  there  is  a  hiring 
freeze  for  new  Federal  employes,  leaving  only 
the  postal  service  as  the  last  recourse  for 
young  veterans,  at  a  low  pay  rate. 

The  private  aector  has  not  provided  mean- 
ingful employment  for  veterans,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  myth  that  everyone  who  was  In 
Vietnam  ate  heroin  for  breakfast.  The  young 
veteran  Is  unvrUllng  to  accept  menial  poel- 
tlons. 

Educational  benefits  today  do  not  begin  to 
aK>roach  thoee  received  by  World  War  II 
veterans.  There  Is  a  bias  against  those  who 
choose  to  go  to  a  college.  Those  who  enter 
trade  schools  or  on-the-job-traUiing  pro- 
grams receive  educational  and  unemployment 
benefits,  but  veterans  enrolled  In  college  only 
receive  educational  benefits.  Yet  even  after 
f^niwhing  a  trade  school,  a  veteran  finds  there 
are  often  no  jobe. 

The  t220  a  month  a  single  veteran  now 
recelvee  cannot  poasibly  pay  for  the  tuition 
costs  of  more  than  $3,600  a  year  of  many 
private  colleges.  The  Government  paid  full 
tuition  benefits  after  World  War  n;  today 
full  benefits  could  not  only  assist  veterans 
but  save  many  private  institutions  that  face 
serious  financial  problems. 

It  is  an  understatement  to  say  that  care 
at  veterans  hoepitals  Is  not  what  it  could  be. 
Billions  a.^  spent  on  defense  but  only  pen- 
nies, by  comparison,  for  providing  fully 
staffed  hospitals,  phytrical-rehabllltatlon  pro- 
grams and  vital  outpatient  facilitlea  for  all 
veterans.  The  inadequate  final  physical  a  G  J. 
received  at  the  Oakland  Army  Base  hotirs 
before  Iselng  discharged  failed  to  identify 
mental  and  physical  problems  a  veteran 
might  have  encountered  months  later. 

Not  too  many  people  want  to  talk  about 
the  war,  what  haiq>ened  to  the  Vietnamese 
and  what  ha{^>ened  to  America.  And  nobody 
wants  to  talk  about  the  veteran  because  he 
did  not  win  a  noble  victory  ow  a  craven 
enemy.  His  only  victory  was  snrvlving. 

Now  the  vetwan  has  a  struggle  to  gain 
acceptance  from  a  ooimtry  that  does  not 
want  to  admit  it  acquiesced  tn  allowing  the 
war  to  happen  in  the  first  place.  Should  the 
veteran  have  to  make  himself  socially  ac- 
ceptable to  the  country,  or  should  society  try 
to  make  up  for  its  rejection  of  him? 

The  country  cannot  tmdo  the  damage  to 
servicemen  who  were  in  Vietnam,  to  the  fami- 
lies deprived  of  their  son,  to  thoee  forced  to 
feign  psy<diologlcaI  disorders  to  avoid  mili- 
tary servlee,  and  to  stiU  others  who  remain  in 
self -exile. 
The   President  cannot   bring   about  the 
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proper  climate  of  national  acceptance  for  tb(  i 
Vietnam  war  by  signing  a  proclamation,  it 
Tiftt.tniTmi  sense  of  responsibility  can  only  hi  i 
achieved  at  the  community  level  by  seeklnj ; 
out  young  veterans  and  attempting  to  relnte ' 
grate  them  Into  society. 


TELE  MINNESOTA  OPERA  CO. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  mmraaaTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  (me  diC' 
tlonary  definition  of  "hinterland"  is,  "> 
part  of  a  coimtry  or  region  lying  beyonfl 
any  or  all  of  its  metropolitan  or  cultunfl 
centers."  Especisdly  in  matters  cultural, 
many  living  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  tend  to  think  of  the  re^ 
of  the  country  as  "hinterland"  in  tbJB 
sense  quoted.  Those  of  us  who  represeot 
parts  of  the  "hinterland"  know  that  thto 
arts  are  alive  and  thriving  in  our  dii^ 
trlcts  but  we  do  not  report  this  very  oftei|. 

Some  weeks  ago,  Newswe^  magazln^ 
December  24.  1973,  published  a  specitf 
issue,  '"The  Arts  In  America."  One  sed- 
tion  was  headlined.  "Music:  Out  of  Tunto 
With  Today?"  Written  by  Hubert  Saap. 
it  focused  on  20th-caitury  Amolcati 
classical  music.  A  portion  of  this  sectioti 
looked  at  the  situation  of  America^ 
operatic  composers  and  noted  that  "Iki 
fact.  If  sophisticated  opera  is  any  yanj- 
stlck,  there  are  no  hinterlands."  A  men- 
tion was  made  of  Minnemwlls'  lifiniiesota 
Opera  Co.  and  this  was  called  to  my  at- 
tention. As  the  result  of  correspondent^ 
with  some  of  my  constituents,  I  obtalnqd 
a  fascinating  brief  history  of  the  Mlnnt- 
sota  Opera  Co.  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  cul- 
tural life  of  the  Twin  Cities  of  St.  Pa|d 
and  Minneapolis.  The  liUnnesota  8yn|- 
phony,  the  Guthrie  Theater  and  numet- 
ous  other  companies  including  the  Min- 
nesota Opera  Co.  contribute  greatly  to 
the  attractive  environment  of  our  part  *f 
the  midwest.  J 

The  Minnesota  Opera  Co's.  history  and 
the  excerrii  from  Newsweek  follow:     I 

HiSTOBT  OF  MiKwrsoTA  OFxaA  Co. 

The  Minnesota  Opera  Company  is  uniqaa 
In  America.  It  maintains  an  ensemble  pf 
young  professional  American  perform^ 
with  which  It  presents  a  varied  program  bf 
innovative  new  works  as  weU  as  classics  pf 
the  standard  repertoire.  The  excellence  of 
productions,  many  of  which  have  toured  " 
country,  has  conslstontly  attracted  Int 
tlonal  attention. 

The  Company  began  operations  in  It 
under  the  wing  of  the  Walker  Art  Center  |of 
Minneapolis,  an  Institution  widely  known  ^ 
its  emphasis  on  contemporary  visual  aria. 
Financed  by  a  grant  from  the  Rockefel^sr 
^undatlon  as  an  experimental  project  tpr 
Walker  Art  Center,  the  Center  Opera  Com- 
pany was  bom.  After  a  three-year  trial  nln. 
In  which  the  Company  developed  a  sizeable 
audience  and  a  great  respect  from  natloiial 
critics,  a  group  of  young  American  slngfn 
was  engaged  and  molded  Into  a  cohesive  en- 
semble under  the  direction  ot  stage  dlrecto 
H.  Wesley  Balk  and  music  director  Philip 
BruneUe.  Tlie  organiaatlon  incorporated  las 
a  separate  institution  in  1908,  and  Is  nev 
caUed  the  Minnesota  Opera  Company  to  ^ 
fleet  its  Independent  status  and  regional  lai- 
pact. 
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From  Its  beginning,  tb«  Minnesota  Opera 
Comfny  baa  aought  to  prore  that  talantad 
artlstB.  cxeatlTltjr  and  artistic  freedom  could 
produce  more  exdt&ig  opera  than  the  estab- 
lished 'star  system'  and  traditional  reper- 
toire'. The  result  was  eralnated  by  Raymond 
BrlOBon,  who  wrote  In  the  New  York  Times, 
"as  one  of  the  most  progressive  ensembles 
In  the  country,  Minnesota  Opera  has  devel- 
oped a  rapntwUon  Car  beyond  Mtmnapnllii- 
Orer  the  paat  tan  saasons,  MInneaota  Opera 
baa  oommlMioned  eight  new  lyric  theatre 
worka  and  praaantad  fifteen  other  works 
which  have  been  written  since  1900.  Out  of  a 
ta«al  at  thlrty-thiaa  producttfcma.  twan^-slz 
have  been  local,  national  or  world  premieres. 
Two  of  Its  commissioned  works  have  been 
nnmlnated  tor  tba  PoUtaar  Ftlaa  In  Music: 
Domlnlck  Argento  for  "Postcard  from  Moroc- 
co." and  Coniad  Susa  for  "Transformations." 
to  the  earrent  seaaon.  MInneaota  Opera 
opanad  vttb  a  nraty-parftxmad  operetta  by 
March  King  John  Phillip  Sousa  caUed  "EI 
OapUan."  Audiences  throughout  the  state 
responded  overwhelnUngly  to  Its  rousing, 
good-natured  ftm.  and  an  extra  performance 
was  added  to  accommodate  those  who  clam- 
oured to  see  It.  "El  Capltan"  was  followed  by 
a  revival  of  "Ttanaformatlons."  which  re- 
ealvad  ita  wortd  premlan  by  tbe  MInneaota 
Opera  Company  laat  year.  Baaed  on  Anne 
flSBton^  poetry  ooOecUon.  It  too  received 
x^^'lades  wberever  it  was  performed. 

Occasionally,  a  great  work  tnm  the  stand- 
atx^npertom  wtn  be  Inelndad  ("The  Ccnona- 
tton  of  PoMJea."  "The  Marriage  of  Plgaro," 
'  -I*e  Barber  of  Sevme")  but  even  with  these 
:  traditional  worka  Minnesota  Opera's  fresh 
approach  gives  the  work  an  i4>peal  which 
aets  it  apart  from  the  mainstream  of  the 
opera  world.  Thla  year  the  Company  will 
present  Moaart's  "Don  Giovanni,"  a  great 
daasle  which  win  undoubtedly  reflect  Min- 
nesota Opera's  Inimitable  style. 

Pwaonnel  changes  In  the  ensemble  are  kept 
to  a  mlnlmtm  in  the  interest  of  maintaining 
a  stable  ensemble  and  developing  a  coherent 
atyle.  The  Oompany'a  low  budget  Is  offset  by 
ttaatr  adventurous  programming  of  new  or 
tmfamlllar  pieces.  The  foiirtb  production  of 
the  1973-74  season,  for  example,  is  the  World 
Premiere  of  "The  Newest  Ofwra  in  the 
World."  a  highly  original,  ImpnMsatlonal 
opera  by  H.  Wesley  Balk,  PhlUp  BruneUe 
and  the  Companjrs  ensemble. 

Ptar  the  past  two  yeara,  the  Company  has 
ottered  an  Opera  Studio  workshop  for  col- 
lage students.  Membeis  of  the  professional 
stair  meet  twice  weekly  with  these  talented 
young  people.  In  addition  to  their  lyric 
theater  training,  the  Studio  members  have  an 
opportunity  to  serve  as  chorus  membera  In 
Company  productions,  and  to  understudy 
major  roles. 

MInneaota  Opera  has  also  offered  clssses 
for  hlgh-Bchool  and  grade-school  students, 
conducted  special  workshops  for  colleges,  and 
toured  throughout  the  region  with  lecture- 
demonstrations  and  classes,  aU  of  which 
aerves  to  demonstrate  that  Opera  is  alive 
and  well  In  MLnneeota. 

(Excerpt  from  Newsweek] 
The  situation  la  even  more  dUBcult  for 
American  operatte  composers.  This  year, 
wben  after  lour  seaaons  of  8tr\iggle  Its  local 
opera  company  folded.  The  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion wrote  that  opera  U  a  "particular  form 
of  CTiltur&l  expresston  not  too  well  suited  to 
OUT  country  .  .  ."  Opera  oompaniea  do  walk 
a  ttgtat  line,  and  the  bigger  yon  are,  the 
baitfar  you  faa.  Aak  Sdtaylar  Cb^>ln.  genwal 
"Moagw  of  tba  MMropoUtan  Opera,  queen 
of  tbe  nation's  companies,  which  spends  •24 
railUtm  a  year,  half  of  aU  tbe  money  spent  on 
profeaslonat  opera  In  tbe  UA  "We're  broke," 
M^B^pln  flatty.  So  U  his  fMendly  neigh- 
borhood rival.  Jullua  audel,  director  of  the 
y^  T"*  *'*^  Optn,  tbe  ooimtrra  seeood 
Mfftst.  perftirmlnff  100  timsa  a  year. 

But.  thanks  to  a  smaUer  scale  of  operation. 
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a  bedrock  efficiency  and  the  generosity  of 
patrons  like  Cincinnati's  J.  Ralph  Corbett 
and  Marshalltown,  Iowa's  J.  William  Fisher, 
deflclte  have  not  greatly  troubled  most  opera 
hoiues  In  the  hinterlands.  In  fact,  if  sophisti- 
cated opera  is  any  yardstick,  there  are  no 
hinterlands.  In  San  Francisco,  canny  Kurt 
Herbert  Adier  manages  to  pay  his  bills — and 
to  stage  marvelous  and  often  novel  produc- 
tions. There  is  even  a  miracle  In  Boston, 
where  that  genius  Sarah  Caldwell,  who  con- 
ducte  the  Opera  Company  of  Boston  with 
one  hand  and  stages  with  the  other,  is  actu- 
aUy  In  the  black. 

By  way  of  contrast,  tbe  Lyric  Opera  of 
Chicago  flourishes  with  a  repertory  about  as 
brave  as  Miss  Muffet.  This  company  is  known 
as  La  Scala  West  because  of  its  penchant 
for  Italian  (^>era8  and  artiste.  "Are  we  to 
build  a  fortress  in  which  only  Americans 
sing?"  asks  Carol  Pox.  the  company's  duce. 
its.  Fox  has  commissioned  a  new  opera  for 
America's  bicentennial— from  KrzysBtof 
Pendereckl — a  Pole.  "At  the  moment  there's 
no  American  who  covUd  give  us  the  kind  of 
lasting  work  we  wanted,"  she  says.  Take  that, 
Carlisle  Floyd,  Robert  Ward,  Lee  Hoiby. 
Thomas  Pasatleri,  Samuel  Barber  and  Doml- 
nlck Argento. 

"What  opera  needs  Is  a  point  of  view," 
says  Olynn  Ross,  general  director  of  the 
Seattle  Opera.  The  husttlng,  huckstering 
Ross,  who  has  plastered  Seattle  with  bimaper 
Stickers  and  buttons  that  say  opera  livsb,  was 
the  sparging  of  a  new  national  association  of 
professional  companies  (Including  the  Met) 
called  Opera  America  and  presided  over  by 
the  Baltimore  Opera's  Robert  Colllnge.  One 
agreed-on  point  is  the  need  to  erase  opera's 
exclusive  sodal-club  Image.  In  Houston,  the 
General  Opera  pute  on  femrteen  free  park 
performances  each  spring. 

But  the  most  Important  new  Idea  has  been 
the  collaboration  of  companies.  Last  season, 
tbe  Houston  Grand  Opera  initiated  a  produc- 
tion of  Donizetti's  "Daughter  of  the  Regi- 
ment" with  Beverly  Sills,  which  has  been  or 
will  be  seen  in  San  Diego,  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco.  Perhaps  the  most  futuristic  ex- 
ample of  opera  sharing  is  Oo-Opera,  the  news 
association  formed  by  the  Kansas  City  Lyric 
Theater,  MinneapoUs's  Minnesota  Opera 
Company  and  the  Lake  George  (N.Y.)  Opera 
Festival,  which  wUl  share  singers,  costumes, 
scenery,  staging  and  musical  direction  for 
"The  Magic  Flute,"  "La  Travlata"  and 
"Transformations."  a  new  work  by  Conrad 
Susa. 

With  this  spirit  of  cooperation  rampant, 
with  audiences  eager  for  opera,  there  ought 
to  be  more  of  a  place  for  the  contemporary 
composer  despite  aU  the  economic  risk.  Ken- 
neth Caswell,  manager  of  the  San  Diego 
Opera,  says:  "If  composers  would  only  get 
away  from  thla  tortured-sonls-in-hell  music, 
all  this  atonallty  which  is  readily  accessible 
to  musicians  but  not  to  an  audience  I" 

trnllke  Carol  Pox.  Caswell  knows  there  are 
such  composers.  Last  seaaon  his  company 
gave  the  world  premiere  of  "Medea"  by  the 
young  American  composer  Alva  Henderson; 
this  season  It  is  embarking  on  an  ambitious 
production  of  Wagner's  Ring  cycle.  This  sort 
of  all-around  enterprise  U  what's  needed. 
Perhaps  the  best  example  aaiong  the  regional 
companies  is  the  Minnesota  Opera,  which 
mixes  inventively  staged  standards  with  new 
works  like  Domlnlck  Argento's  "Postcard 
From  Morocco."  This  year's  is  "The  Newest 
Opera  to  the  World" — and  It's  totally  impro- 
vised, a  world  premldre  every  performance. 
Despite  all  ito  problems,  Che  United  States 
has  entered  Into  a  golden  age  of  opera.  In 
the  last  decade  it  has  produced  a  raft  of 
singers  who  are  the  toast  of  the  world,  led 
by  Beverly  Sills,  Shirley  Verrett,  Marilyn 
Homsk  Martina  Arroyo,  Sherrill  MUnes, 
Norman  Txelgle  and  such  ]^unger  luminar- 
ies aa  Frederica  Von  Stade,  Carol  Neblett, 
Joanna  Simon.  Jessys  Norman,  Richard  Best 
and    Gwendolyn    KlUebrew.   As    the    native 
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companies  grow,  <^portun}tles  for  American 
singers  grow,  lessening  tbe  need  to  go  to 
Europe.  "You'll  see  a  new  breed  of  opera  sing- 
ers," says  Beverly  SUls.  "They  wlU  all  sing 
like  Orpheus  and  act  like  Barrymore — John 
or  Ethel."  j 

— HUBBtT  Saai.. 


mSC— THE  WATCHDOG 
COMMITTEE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  A5HBR00K 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mn  Speaker,  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  editor  In 
chief  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers,  and  a 
master  craftsman  In  the  art  of  the  edi- 
torial has,  in  his  editor's  report  of  March 
3, 1974,  in  the  Baltimore  News  American, 
penned  a  perceptive  plecf  concerning  the 
parliamentary  games  wllich  a  few  con- 
gressional liberals  are  playing  with  the 
House  internal  Security  Cranmlttee. 

Pointing  out  that  during  the  92d  Con- 
gress, 37  resolutions  to  dissolve  the  com- 
mittee had  been  introduced— none  of 
which  were  acted  upon,  B|r.  Hearst  stated 
that- 
Having  so  repeatedly  faUed  to  torpedo  the 
committee  by  other  means,'  Ita  congressional 
foes  now  have  Invented  a  new  approach — 
and  it's  a  crafty  one. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Hearst  points  out  that 
the  Ad  Hoc  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees have  been  working  on  a  master 
plan  to  reorganize  the  House  committee 
system,  and  "you  can  imagine  what  it 
Includes" — the  abolition  of  HISC: 

The  legislative  ploy  almfd  at  killing  the 
HISC,  furthermore  involved  an  equally  de- 
vious method  of  presentation. 

The  recommendation  for  abolitdcHi  is 
all  but  burled  in  a  mass  of  other  recom- 
mendations covering  over  2,000  pages,  he 
observed.  The  plot  could  work — ^unless 
an  enlightened  public  and  a  wide-awake 
House  of  Representatives  flag  it  down, 
msc,  the  House  watchdog  committee, 
"must  not  be  lost  to  us  now."  he  con- 
cludes. The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Baltimore  News  American. 
Mar.  3,  1974| 

Watchdog  Coiocrmx 

(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

New  York. — Since  truth  conslste  of  prov- 
able facte,  it  Is  hardly  surprising  that  stu- 
dento  of  democratic  fTeedon)  keep  coming  up 
with  the  same  two  fuitdamental  obeerva- 
tlons.  One  la  that  liberty  Has  more  to  fear 
from  internal  enemies  than  from  those  out- 
side. The  other  is  that  Uberty  can  be  mato- 
talned  only  by  keeping  a  constant  protective 
vlgU  against  the  fwcee  wbleb  would  like  to 
limit  or  destroy  it. 

The  twin  truisms  have  b«en  expressed  In 
various  words  by  many  different  people.  The 
U.S.  phUoeopher  William  James,  for  example, 
said  that  "The  deadliest  of  enemies  are 
not  foreign  foes:  they  alwaj*  dweU  wltbln." 
Ite  elasalo  eoroUary  Is  credited  to  an  Irlah 
judge,  John  Phllpot  Curran,  who  said  In  a 
1790  speech:  "Eternal  vlglli«ice  Is  the  price 
of  liberty." 

Now  you  might  think  ]u»t  about  every- 
body would  agree  automatleally  with  these 
principles.  After  all.  VS.  history  la  full  of 
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the  disruptions  which  result  whenever  groups 
of  our  own  people  start  believing  tba$  their 
personal  oonvlctlona  are  more^-'lmportant 
than  the  freedom  of  their  neighbors.  And  it 
certainly  stands  to  reason  that  a  constant, 
cloee  watch  be  maintained  if  the  subversive 
activities  of  such  groups  are  to  be  kept  at  a 
minimum. 

That's  what  you  might  think.  And  that's 
why  It  seems  important  today  to  tell  you 
what  is  being  plotted  in  Congress  by  a  small 
but  willful  band  of  lawmakers  who  have 
somewhat  different  Ideas.  The  object  of  their 
plotting  Is  the  House  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee, which  until  1969  was  titled  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  Why  and 
how  they  have  made  it  a  target  confirms  the 
warnings  of  William  James  and  John  RiUpot 
Curran. 

No  agency  of  Congress  has  had  a  mwe 
stormy  history.  For  more  than  40  years  the 
HUAC — and  now  the  HISC — ^has  been  ex- 
haustively and  effectively  probing  all  man- 
ner of  subversive  activity  In  this  country.  For 
the  same  length  of  time,  slgnifloantly.  It  has 
been  strongly  realsted  and  regulariy  con- 
demned as  excessive  by  the  usual  loud  chorus 
of  liberals  and  left-wing  commvmlst 
sympathizers. 

They  accused  the  committee  of  having  a 
pathological  fear  of  Communism,  of  making 
scarlet  mountains  out  of  pale  pink  molehills, 
of  persecuting  harmless  political  the<vlste 
and  using  the  tactics  of  a  bully  to  do  It.  They 
soft-pedaled  the  simple  reality  of  why  the 
Communista  and  their  many  subversive  ac- 
tivities got  so  much  attention. 

The  Communista  and  their  various  off- 
shoote,  from  the  labor  agitators  to  orga- 
nizers of  student  violence,  got  most  of  the 
committee  "headlines  only  because  such  radi- 
cals of  the  left  far  outnumbered  such  radi- 
cals of  the  right,  such  aa  members  of  the 
KKK,  the  German -American  Bund  and  other 
neo-Fasclst  (»^anlzatlons.  Yet  all  of  tbe  lat- 
ter were  as  thoroughly  explored  as  their 
leftist  counterparts,  with  same  painstaking 
docimientatlons  of  leadership,  Interllnkage, 
secret  plans  and  actual  operations. 

The  only  difference  was  that  the  rightists 
did  not  have  a  clique  of  influential  sympa- 
thizers to  assail  the  committee  and  disparage 
its  work. 

These  attacks  have  never  ceased,  nor  are 
they  likely  to  do  so.  The  left  never  lete  up 
on  anything  or  anybody  considered  Injurious 
to  Its  efforte,  nor  do  the  people  who  troop 
along  with  the  idea  that  It  Is  srauter  to  be 
called  liberal  than  patriotic:  Patriotism.  Ih- 
deed,  Is  widely  considered  a  bad  war<t  today — 
which  is  a  tribute  to  the  sinister  appeal  which 
Communism  in  Ite  mimy  guises  has  for  eer- 
taln  types  of  politically  and  socially-minded 
persons. 

In  the  case  of  HUAC.  and  Ks  less  clumsQy 
named  successor,  the  most  serious  attaela 
have  been  the  many  congressional  attempte 
at  downright  abolition.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  ite  foes  In  Congress  that  the  commit- 
tee Is  acclaimed  by  our  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials everywhere  as  an  invaluable  source  of 
continually  updated  Information  on  radical 
groups  of  all  descriptions,  left  and  right  alike. 
llie  committee  must  go. 

Such  has  always  been  the  rallying  cry  of 
ite  determined  enemies  in  Congress.  And  it 
is  being  sounded  again  right  now. 

Emphasizing  the  parsUtence  of  these  peo- 
ple Is  important.  It  was  their  concerted  at- 
tempt to  abolish  HUAC  which  resulted  In 
Ite  1969  name  change.  Ai>d  according  to  the 
Washington  newswaekly  Human  Events-r-to 
which  much  of  this  column  is  Indebted — In 
the  92d  Congress  alone  a  total  of  37  resolu- 
tions to  dissolve  the  committee  were  Intro- 
duced with  the  backing  of  67  members.  None 
wa-s  acted  upon. 
Having  so  repeatedly  failed,  to  torpedo  the 

committee  by  other  means,  Ito  eongreartonsl 

foes  now  have  Invented  a  new  apprpacta — 
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and  It's  a  crafty  one.  Largely  unnoticed  by 
the  press.  It  seems  that  the  Bouse  Select 
Committee  on  committees  headed  by  liberal 
Missouri  Democrat  Richard  Boiling  has  been 
working  on  a  master  plan  to  reorganise  and 
streamline  such  bodies.  The  plan  now  has 
been  submitted  and  you  can  imagine  what 
It  Includes. 

Sure  enough,  one  of  the  recommendations 
would  abolish  the  HISC,  thla  time  by  trans- 
terring  ito  legislative  Jurisdiction  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  Columnist 
Joseph  Alsop,  one  of  the  most  astute  obser- 
vers of  the  Washington  political  scene, 
recently  deteribed  this  grab-bag  committee 
as  "a  kind  of  dumping  ground  for  left-wing 
Democrate  of  the  more  far-out  tyi)e." 

The  all-important  point  is  that  If  the 
Boiling  committee  recommendalton  Is 
adopted,  it  will  almost  certainly  finish  the 
kind  of  vigorous  continuing  probe  of  sub- 
versive activity  for  which  the  HUAC-HISC 
has  been  noted.  Sixteen  of  the  21  Democrate 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  have  voted 
against  appropriations  for  HISC  in  the  past. 
The  chairmen  of  six  of  Ite  seven  subcommit- 
tees have  done  the  same.  You  can  imagine 
the  zeal  with  which  they  would  continue  the 
HISC  work. 

The  legislative  ploy  aimed  at  killing  the 
HISC,  furthermore,  Involves  an  equaUy 
devious  method  of  presentation.  The  recom- 
mendation for  abolition  Is  all  but  burled  In  a 
mass  of  other  recommendations  supported  by 
over  2,000  pages  of  testimony  and  analysis. 
The  liberals'  hope  is  that  many  firm  HISC 
supporters  will  go  along  with  the  generally 
good  blunderbuss  reorganization  program  lest 
they  be  accused  of  blocking  progress  toward 
a  better  and  more  effective  Congress. 

The  plot  could  work — ^unless  an  en- 
lightened public  and  a  wide-awake  House  uf 
Representatives  flag  it  down  before  sbme  kind 
of  pressure  vote  is  forced  later  in  this  ses- 
sion. And  II  the  antl-HISC  minority  bloc  gete 
away  with  the  trickery.  It  virlll  be  another 
really  major  step  In  the  steady  eroding  and 
downgrading  of  national  security  In  recent 
years.  As  noted  by  Human  Bvente  m  Ite  Issue 
of  March  2 : 

"Long  before  Watergate,  Sen.  Sam  Ervln 
(D.-N.C),  former  Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark. 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  Sen. 
wnuam  Proxlmlre  (D.-Wls.)  and  Sen.  Oeorge 
Mcdovem  (D.-S.D.)  were  waging  apea  war- 
fare against  wiretapping,  accumtilatlon  of 
data  on  subversive*,  police  surveillance  of 
potential  terrorlste  and  other  security 
practices. 

"Ixv  the  wake  of  these  campaigns,  FBI 
jME^  mUltary  surveillance  t^Mratlona,  both 
here  and  abroad,  have  been  drastically  re- 
duced. The  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  has  been  abolished  and  the  adminis- 
tration has  unwisely  eliminated  the  Jtistlce 
Department  Internal  Security  Division. 

"This  has  created  a  'climate  of  freedom' 
for  all  tyi>eB  of  subversives.  They  believe  no 
one  Is  watohlng  them  closely — and  their  nat- 
ural tendency  Is  to  go  to  even  greater  ex- 
tremes In  their  efforte  to  undermine  the 
VB." 

If  you  dont  believe  this,  consider  the  two 
political  kidnaplngs  featured  In  all  the  news 
media  during  the  past  few  weeks. 

Many'  years  ago  my  father  wrote  the  tcA- 
lowlng  words  In  his  newspaper  column: 

"The  American  people  have  been  liberal  to 
the  point  of  lunacy.  We  have  allowed  our 
patriotic  altars  to  be  polluted  by  dirty  and 
desecrating  hands  ...  by  forces  wbieb  would 
destroy  us  with  their  subversive  teachings. 
And  we  can  hardly  blame  tbe  alien  and 
hostile  agencies  and  Inflnencea  for  having 
taken  advantage  of  such  public  laxneas  and 
indifference." 

In  aaatbw  column  Pop  said  thla: 
,  "mvcm  Ugbt  of  hlttory  It  wouU  oertalaly 
seentbAt  liberty  ia  tbe  meet  piedoua 
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slon  oC  mankind.  We  Americana  poeceealng 
liberty  must  exert  the  eternal  vigilance 
which  Is  necessary  to  preserve  It." 

The  House  Internal  Security  Committee 
has  long  since  proven  Ite  great  value  as  one 
of  the  most  effective  tnatrumenta  tor  gov- 
ernment vigilance. 

Thla  watohdog  committee  must  not  be  lost 
to  us  now — and  you  can  help  save  It  from 
the  destruction  plotted  and  hoped  for  by  the 
Boiling  committee. 

Write  your  congressman  and  tell  him  how 
you  feel.  Make  it  strong  and  brief  and  do  It 
right  away.       -^ 

If  yott  dont  know  the  name  of  the  con- 
gressman supposedly  representing  you,  caU 
the  city  desk  of  this  newsp^ter  for  the  In- 
formation. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  McCOLLISTER 

OF  mSSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28,  1974 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
highly  appropriate  that  as  America  be- 
gins Its  second  year  of  peace  that  we 
honor  those  veterans  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  conflict  In 
Southeast  Asia,  and  acknowledge  the 
debt  we  owe  them  and  the  more  than 
50,000  Americans  who  died  in  South  Viet- 
nam. However,  we  must  not  forget  those 
still  missing  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
sacrifices  that  they  and  their  families 
are  still  being  forced  to  make — they  de- 
serve the  profound  gratitude  of  their 
countrymen.  We  shall  continue  to  seek  a 
full  accounting  of  those  missing  in 
action. 

This  day  marks  the  aimiversary  of  the 
last  American  servicemoi's  departure 
from  Vietnam.  It  is  a  day  for  honoring 
those  veterans  who  have  sMTed  their 
country  in  a  war  which  was  different 
from  all  other  wars  in  which  the  United 
States  has  been  involved.  And,  a  war 
which  required  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
veterans  unlike  those  sacrifices  required 
in  previous  wars.  Because  the  war  was 
unpopular  with  some,  and  because  the 
country  was  deeply  divided  over  the  war, 
it  repaired  more  of  an  individual  deci- 
sion by  msmy  veterans — each  man  an- 
swered his  eoimtry's  call  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  This  in- 
dividual sense  of  responsibility  probably 
weighed  more  heavUy  on  the  minds  of 
Vietnam  veterans  than  uiy  other  vet- 
erans in  our  history.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  a  noted  American  author,  editor 
and  clergjmian,  made  one  of  the  more 
moving  expressions  of  this  sentiment 
when  he  said: 

I  am  only  one.  but  I  am  one.  I  cannot  do 
everything,  but  stiU  I  can  do  something;  and 
because  I  eaimot  do  everything  I  wW  not 
refuse  to  do  the  something  that  I  can  do 
What  I  ought  to  do.  by  the  grace  of  Ood.  I 
wlU  do. 

Today  I  urge  all  Americans  to  join  and 
honor  the  over  (i\^  milllcm  Vietnam-era 
veterans,  of  whom  more  than  2>4  million 
serred  In  Vietnam.  Despite  significant 
dlmupikms  in  their  lives  and  other  per 
sonal  sacrifices,  they  answered  the  call 
of  their  country  and  serred  with  great 
distinction. 
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BAIPTE  TO  OR.  LBON  H.  SUUJVAN, 
ARC'mTlSCr  AND  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  OIC  BORACIilS 

HON,  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

/"^^  XtV  FnfMBTLTAllXA 

IN  THB  HOUBE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 
IJhuradav,  March  2g,  l»74 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Bpeaktr,  1  year  ago  on 
March  29, 1973,  Dr.  Leon  H.  Sullivan  and 
more  than  10,000  representaUves  of  QIC's 
from  110  cities  and  41  States  conducted  a 
peaceful  pilgrimage  to  brbig  l  million 
petitions  to  the  White  House  and  the 
Congress  urging  passage  of  a  manirawer 
bill  designed  to  help  the  unemployed  and 
unempl^^ahles. 

The  petition  read  as  follows: 

W*.  the  undemgned,  appe&l  to  our  Amer- 
ican Govenunent,  our  Congnm,  our  Presi- 
dent, our  other  elected  offlcUIa,  to  continue 
■ad  to  eipend  aupport  for  the  Opportunities 
InduetrteUsettan  Ceotera  (OIC). 

We  further  etroDgly  urge  that  the  Inde- 
pw^tence  of  OIC  be  preeerred  end  thet  OIO 
tM  kept  free  tram  polltleel  petRnuwe  end 
eoBtrolB. 

We.  the  people  at  Amarloe,  beUe?e  It  le 
▼ttel  to  Amwrtce  thet  OIG  continue  its  eoo- 
""Wloel.  eueoaetful  and  positlTe  aeur-htip 
efforti.  unhindered  by  poUttcal  Interference, 
to  mottrate,  train  and  place  people  In  jobs. 
■Dd  help  buUd  our  oommunttles  and  the 
nation. 

T»  thle  end,  we  the  people  of  this  dty  and 
America,  wlU  do  our  part,  in  cooperation 
with  goremment  and  with  Industry,  to  help 
OXO  In  Iti  contlniilng  work  to  help  people 
to  help  themselves.  *^ 

Wessk  that  our  names  and  this  Appeal  be 
•pproprlatriy  delivered  to  our  Congress  and 
to  our  Pneldent  In  a  National  "OIC  Pllgrim- 
ag*"  to  Washington  on  Thursday.  March  2». 
lan  and  aftorwarda  to  our  state,  county  and 
city  omnals  to  emphaalee  our  compelling 
oonoema  for  the  future  of  OIO.  and  to  put 
the  hopeful  work  of  "OIC  on  the  Mind  and 
the  Heart  of  America." 

Today,  1  year  later,  on  March  29. 1974, 
medal  prayers  of  thanksgtvlnr  are  being 
given  by  OIC  dergy  support  leaders 

across  the  land.  The  fact  ttiat  in  America 
today,  the  petitions  of  le.ooo  citizens 
from  the  poverty  commimlties,  nmnng 
them  the  Indian  Americans,  Mwican 
Americans,  Afro  Americans,  and  poor 
white  Americana,  have  received  encour- 
agem«it  because  their  petitions  were  an- 
■'"w^  1t>B  Government  responded.  The 
Coagress  paswd  the  Comprdiensive  Em- 
ployment Training  Act  of  1973  on  De- 
cember 30.  1973.  President  Richard  M. 
MboQ  signed  the  bill  on  December  28 
1973.  On  April  1. 1974.  the  Department  of 
lAbor  will  issue  Its  guldtflnes  and  regu- 
lations naming  the  prime  sponson  who 
win  receive  the  PWeral  money.  TTie  ap- 
Wt»priatloo8   process  is   woridng.  The 
amorable  DamsL  J.  Ptooo,  chairman  of 
theHouse  Subcommittee  on  HEW  and 
Labor,  Is  holding  hearings  now  and  Dr. 
SuUlvan  is  scheduled  to  testify  before  his 
committee  with  rtfersnoe  to  amxropriat- 
gy  the  funds  to  Implement  the  man- 
power law.  The  Honorable  Wiunr  Mac- 
jroaoH,  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ingtoB.  and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Lab<»r  and  HEW  is  holding 
A^artqga  for  the  same  puipoae. 

We  proved  that  American  democracy 
does  wortt  and  can  woric.  even  In  the 
midst  of  the  many  conflicts  and  complex- 
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Itles  that  the  Nation  is  facing.  The  OIC 
program,  which  has  a  10-year  trade  rec- 
ord of  performace  and  proven  effective- 
ness. Was  written  into  the  manpower  bill 
by  name,  by  definition  and  is  assured  3 
years'  existence  imder  the  3-year  au- 
thorization bill.  Dr.  Bulllvan  tmd  the 
more  than  1,000  industry  leaders  and 
5,000  dergymen  who  supix>rt  OIC  across 
this  land  are  living  witnesses  to  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
win  respond  to  the  people  when  a  posi- 
tive, constructive  program  is  presented 
and  the  legislative  process  Is  used  as  a 
means  of  solving  social  and  economic 
problems. 

I  wish  to  enter  into  the  Record  the 
foUowing  statement  from  the  Reverend 
Leon  Sullivan  in  a  telegram  to  President 
Nixon  foUowlng  the  signing  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  Trataing  Act  of 
1973. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  gained  new 
hope  as  a  result  of  your  signing  today  the 
historic  Manpower  Act  of  1973.  Be  sure  that 
OIC,  which  was  included  by  definition  in  the 
Bill  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  1973  Man- 
power System,  stands  zeady  to  cooperate 
with  the  Department  of  tabor  In  every  way 
poeslble  to  carry  out  your  plans  to  develop 
the  most  effective  and  successful  manpower 
training  effort  In  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

I  wish  to  enter  Into  the  Rscohd  Dr. 
Sullivan's  remarks  as  follows: 

It  gave  ma  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to 
send  such  a  telegram  and  to  express  appre- 
ciation to  the  Congressmen  and  Senators 
who  had  passed  this  leglatetlon  since  it  dem- 
onstrated that  our  government  does  care  and 
wlU  zeqxmd  to  the  petitions  of  the  pe<^Ie. 
Just  one  year  ago.  on  March  29. 1973, 1  called 
together  10,000  persons  from  across  America 
to  attend  a  Pilgrimage  on  the  Capitol  grounds 
In  Washington  In  support  of  OIC.  It  was  a 
peaceful  gathering.  There  was  no  disorder 
and  no  confusion.  Whea  the  large  crowd 
left  the  grounds,  there  was  not  a  single  piece 
of  paper  left  behmd. 

On  that  day  800,000  B%naturea  were  de- 
Uvered  to  the  White  House  on  q>eclal  Api>eal 
Petitions,  requesting  the  American  Oovem- 
ment,  our  Preeldent  and  oar  Congress  to  con- 
tinue providing  funds  far  OIC,  to  expand 
that  support,  and  to  keep  OIC  free  from 
political  hindrances. 

We  tried  to  make  It  dear  in  Washing- 
ton that  It  was  QIC's  totention  to  help 
buUd  the  Nation.  We  said: 

OIC  is  here  to  build.  We  want  to  build  the 
attitudes  of  men  and  women  who  have  lost 
pride  in  themselves  and  faith  In  the  ftee 
enterprise  system  and  In  our  American  way 
of  Ufe. 

We  want  to  build  motivation  in  people  so  a 
worker  will  add  to  the  productivity  of  the 
country,  each  giving  a  fait  day's  work  for  a 
fair  day's  pay. 

We  want  to  build  skills  so  men  and  women 
can  use  their  bands  to  strengthen  the  econ- 
omy of  the  nation  In  an  Increasingly  In- 
dustrialized competitive  world  where  skilled 
manpower  means  the  dlfltarence  between  a 
lUtlon's  rise  and  a  nation^  fall. 

We  want  to  build  our  communities  and  to 
recoovtruct  otu-  inner  cities  so  that  every 
child  will  have  a  decent  home  to  live  In,  a 
decent  school  to  go  to,  and  a  safe  neighbor- 
hood to  walk  in.  ^^ 

Wte  want  to  buUd;  If  America  can  help 
bund  the  bombed  oat  cities  of  Saigon  and 
Hanc^,  then  America  can  help  rebuild  the 
poverty  bombed  out  Inner  cities  of  the  nation 

We  want  to  build  a  natMn  united  of  erery 
raoe,_eolor  and  creed;  taking  Black  Power, 
and  Brown  Power,  and  Red  Power,  and  White 
Power,  puttmg  it  together  with  the  help  of 
God,  to  buOd  American  Power. 
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We  also  emphasized  that  OIC  had  per- 
formed, and  when  you  weed  a  Add  you 
do  not  cut  down  the  good  trees.  Ratiier 
you  help  them  grow  aqd  plant  more  like 
them.  OIC  has  trained  and  placed  in 
jobs  more  than  100,000  people  who  are 
imemployed  and  underemployed  of  all 
races,  colors,  and  creeds.  It  Is  our  goal 
in  the  next  10  years  to  trata  3  mllliou 
men  and  w(Hnen  with  fcUlls  to  get  good 
jobs  In  our  communities  and  to  take  l 
million  people  off  the  welfare  rolls. 

In  Washington  last  Tbursday,  the  OIC 
in  theh-  city  was  represented  by  many 
supporters  who  brought  with  them  thou- 
sands of  signatures  on  the  OIC  t^peals 
from  people  in  their  town  Interested  in 
OIC's  future.  As  chairman  of  the  OIC's 
of  America,  I  wanted  to  let  you  know  of 
the  success  of  the  pilgrimage  and  to 
thank  those  dUzens  for  the  Interest  they 
are  taking  in  the  OIC  work.  We  wanted 
by  means  of  the  pilgrimage  to  put  OIC. 
In  a  positive  way,  on  the  mind  and  the 
heart  of  America.  We  believe  we  suc- 
ceeded. 

We  were  particularly  pleased  that,  in 
a  meeting  with  top  officials  of  the  White 
House,  we  had  the  opportunity  to  (Ms- 
cuss  the  problems  facing  OIC's  In  the 
transition  of  our  program  into  decate- 
gorized  manpower  plans.  We  discussed 
how  OIC  could  lose  as  many  as  one-half 
of  our  100  programs  in  America  if  some 
method  Is  not  found  In  eonjunctlon  with 
revenue-sharing  goals  to  save  them.  We 
were  able.  also,  to  explain  how  Important 
It  Is  to  keep  OIC  free  from  poUtlcal  pa- 
trraiage  and  controls. 

The  White  House  r^resentatlves  lis- 
tened to  us  carefully  an(l,  I  beUeve,  with 
understanding.  They  gssured  us  our 
problems  would  be  carefully  looked  Into, 
and  In  the  light  of  our  discussions  I  am 
encouraged  to  believe  that  an  earnest 
effort  win  be  made  to  flrid  a  solution  to 
our  problems. 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  pil- 
grimage. Btorch  29.  1974, 1  am  happy  to 
report  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  at  our  10th  annual  conven- 
tion in  Minneapolis.  BOnn..  Senator  Oat- 
lord  Nn,soir,  author  of  the  1973  Man- 
power bfll,  was  Joined  by  Senator  Hubert 
Htjkphmy  In  expresslnf  the  assurance 
that  the  Congress  had  responded  to  the 
people's  needs  In  this  time  of  rising  un- 
employment. 

Mr.  Leonard  Garment,  representing 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  also 
came  to  the  conventloii  and  indicated 
that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, through  the  President,  had  also 
responded  to  the  petitions  of  the  people 
In  the  pUgrimage  of  Match  29,  1973.  Mr. 
Garment  said: 

In  addition  to  reading  a  message  from  the 
President,  I  have  an  official  assignment  to 
give  Leon  SuUlvan  a  box->-ln  exchange  for 
the  one  he  gave  me  last  March.  It  was 
March  29,  1978,  when  10.000  friends  of  OICs 
massed  the  Capitol,  carrying  petitions  from 
another  800,000  supporters.  BThe  occasion  was 
the  "OIC  Pilgrimage"  and  the  petition  asked 
the  Congress  and  the  President  to  continue 
and  expand  support  for  the  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Centers. 


WhUe  the  gathering  w»s  at  the  Cap- 
itol, a  delegation  of  100  ministers  came 
to  the  White  House  to  present  the  peti- 
tions. 800,000  names  make  up  a  lot  of 
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petitions  and  to  carry  them  In  the  Min- 
isters had  to  find  a  very  large  box  uid 
they  did.  They  came  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Executive  Office  Building  with  a  very 
lai^e  box — about  45  cubic  feet,  so  big 
It  had  to  be  pushed  on  a  wheded  dolly. 
It  was  decorated  with  the  original  mark- 
ings of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  and 
filled  to  the  brim  with  petitions. 

Now,  whoi  pe<H}le  come  to  make  deliv- 
eries of  large  objects  to  the  White 
House,  the  Secret  Service  has  a  firm  rule. 
The  hex  was  wheeled  around  to  the  side 
door  to  imdergo  the  required  Secret  Serv- 
ice examination  and  then  It  was  brought 
to  my  office,  but  It  was  too  large  to  get 
Inside  the  door.  Those  petitions  were  the 
voices  of  the  dtizens  speaking  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  symbolically 
as  though  each  person  were  in  the  White 
House  Office  and  in  the  Congressional 
Offices. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  lis- 
tened. In  the  Intervening  months,  the 
new  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  was  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  the  President.  The 
OIC's  were  mentioned  by  name  In  that 
new  law.  "The  people's  petitions  made  a 
difference.  Their  voices  were  heard.  The 
box  had  fulfilled  its  function.  Now,  Leon. 
tonight  I  have  a  box  to  give  to  you  in  re- 
turn. It,  too,  is  symbolic.  It  has  on  the 
outside  the  Presidential  seal  and  the 
Presidents  signature.  It  has  one  thing 
inside — a  pen  engraved  with  the  Presi- 
dent's autograph.  It  symbolizes  the 
signing  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment Training  Act  on  December  28, 1973. 
Leon,  it  has  been  an  honor  and  a  pleas- 
ure to  have  taken  part  in  the  events  sur- 
rounding this  historic  exchange  of  boxes. 
It  symbolizes  the  fact  that  at  least  some- 
times when  the  people  speak,  their  voices 
are  heard. 

Just  18  days  ago,  on  March  11,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  went  to 
Philadelphia  to  see  the  operation  of  OIC 
as  Dr.  Sullivan's  special  guest.  By  the  end 
of  the  tour.  Vice  President  Pord  said: 

This  is  one  demonstration  of  what  can  be 
done  with  leadersh^  and  motivation  and 
help  from  private  and  Federal  sources.  We 
have  got  to  expand  It  and  we  will.  We  will  do 
our  best  to  get  you  more  funds. 

Reverend  Sullivan  has  requested  every 
Federal,  State,  county,  and  local  official 
to  "come  see"  OIC  programs  in  action 
across  the  coimtry.  He  wants  them  to  see 
first  hand  what  OIC  is  doing  In  the  de- 
pressed areas  and  to  see  what  "is  pos- 
sible" to  help  the  poor,  unemployed  and 
underemployed  of  America.  He  is  hope- 
ful that  Vice  President  Ford's  visit  to 
Philadelphia  OIC  wlU  encourage  the 
"come  see"  vlsitatlcm  to  OIC's  aU  ova- 
America. 


CHET  HUNTLEY  OBITUARY 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or  UASsAcausxrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  BEPBESXMTATIVB3 

Thursday.  March  28.  1974 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  20  I  joined  with  many  other 
Members  in  memorlallring  the  death  of  a 
true  giant  among  news  reporters,  Chet 
Huntley.  That  same  evening,  Jobn  Chan- 
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ceUor  and  David  Brlnkley.  who  was 
Chet  Huntley's  longtime  partno:  on  the 
Huntley-Brlnkley  NBC  nightly  news, 
devoted  a  portion  of  the  NBC  nightly 
news  program  to  reminiscing  about  this 
man  who  gave  such  stature  and  respect- 
ability to  his  profession. 

I  am  sure  that  any  Member  who  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  of  hetflng  that 
broadcast  would  appreciate  reading  the 
text,  which  I  have  appended  to  these 
remarks.  They  represent  an  appropriate 
and  moving  commentary  on  Chet 
Huntley's  life  and  the  times  which  he 
helped  to  shape. 

CHXT  HT7MTX.ST  OSITDAaT 

John  Ckamcxllob.  People  throughout  the 
news  business,  and  throughout  the  country, 
were  saddened  today  by  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Chet  Huntley,  who  died  early  this 
morning  of  cancer,  at  his  home  In  Big  8ky, 
Montana.  Chet  was  sixty-two  When  he  died. 
He's  survived  by  his  mother,  his  widow,  two 
daughters  from  his  first  marriage,  and  four 
grandchildren.  The  funeral  services  will  be 
private. 

Chet  began  as  a  newspaperman,  and  In  a 
long  career  in  broadcasting  worked  for  aU 
three  networks.  He  was  with  NBC  from  10SS 
untu  his  retirement  in  1970. 

When  he  left  New  York  he  retired  to  his 
home  state,  Montana.  NBC  gave  him  a  horse, 
which  he  named  Julian  Goodman.  Mr.  Julian 
Ooodman  Is  the  president  of  NBC. 

Chet  loved  Montana.  And  the  resort  be 
was  helping  to  buUd  was  a  place  called  Big 
Sky.  He  used  to  come  to  New  York  occa- 
slonaUy,  but  only  for  a  visit.  This  was  his 
real  home.  In  these  mountains.  We  think  that 
showed  In  his  character. 

During  his  broadcasting  career,  Chet 
Huntley  won  four  Peabody  Awards  and  two 
Overseas  Press  Club  awards.  He  and  his 
partner  of  many  years  on  the  Huntley- 
Brlnkley  Report  won  the  Distinguished 
Service  award  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters.  And  the  news  program  on 
which  Chet  and  David  appeared  for  so  long, 
with  so  much  success,  won  every  major  tele- 
vision award,  including  seven  Emmys.  And 
here  is  what  David  Brlnkley  said  today. 

DAvm  Brznklet.  One  night,  years  ago  after 
one  of  the  all-night  sessions  at  a  political 
convention,  when  Chet  and  I  were  tired  out, 
and  so  were  a  lot  of  the  American  people 
that  stayed  up  all  night  with  \ib.  Chet  said 
to  me,  "Some  time  111  be  glad  to  get  out  of 
this,  and  get  back  out  West,  and  alt  on  my 
own  front  porch,  and  look  out  across  the 
range,  over  nuybe  a  mUe  or  so  of  my  own 
land,  and  see  some  of  my  own  cattle  standing 
out  there  in  the  sunshine." 

WeU,  when  he  left  our  news  program  about 
three  years  ago,  he  got  to  do  a  little  of  that 
in  Montana.  I'm  sorry  he  didn't  get  to  do 
more  of  it.  But  in  these  last  months  in  Mon- 
tana he  bad  quite  a  lot  to  think  about.  Most 
pleasant  to  think  about,  certainly,  was  that 
whenever,  wherever  we  traveled  aroxmd  this 
country,  we  always  ran  mto  younger  people, 
college  age  and  thereabouts,  who  said,  who 
said  to  us,  "You  know,  I  grew  up  with  you 
guys.  You're  a  part  of  my  youth,  you're  a 
part  of  my  education,  you're  a  part  of  my 
lUe." 

Well,  he  certainly  was  touched,  and  moved, 
and  affected  by  that.  And  he  had  that  to 
think  about.  And  the  knowledge  that  be  al- 
ways told  them  the  truth,  as  far  as  he  knew 
It.  Over  these  years,  with  the  work  and  the 
help  of  many  others  at  NBC  who  were  not  so 
often  seen,  and  not  so  weU-known,  we 
brought  the  American  people  the  good  news, 
and  the  bad  news.  And  In  the  process  became 
a  part  of  the  hlstcxy  of  television  and  of 
journalism.  I  guess  we  and  television  grew 
up  together. 

WeU  now,  that  part  of  It  Is  over.  And  I 
iMlleve  Chet  had  every  right  to  think  that 
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he  had  left  the  American  people  something 
useful,  honest,  and  of  pemument  value. 

And  for  myself,  the  best  I  can  do  la  aay, 
for  one  last  time,  goodnight,  Chet. 

Chawcellok.  On  my  part,  along  with  every- 
body else  around  here,  the  news  of  Chefs 
death  makes  me  very  sad.  He  was  quite  a 
man.  He  had  an  unparalleled  passion  for  life. 
off  camera  and  on  camera. 

V^That  we  will  remember  best.  I  think,  is 
his  extraordinary  warmth.  Chet  Huntley  wlU 
also  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  moet  Im- 
portant people  m  twentieth  century  jour- 
nalism. When  he  and  that  feUow  named 
Brlnkley  teamed  up,  television  was  beginning 
to  cover  the  news.  As  television  got  better, 
Huntley  and  Brlnkley  got  better.  Here  is  how 
they  began,  as  a  team,  at  the  1956  poUttcal 
convention. 

Voica  OF  PouriciAN.  .  .  .  party  of  the  peo- 
ple will  nominate  a  candidate  who  will  be  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States. 

Voicx  OF  PoLjTiciAK.  Thank  you.  Mayor 
Daley  .  .  . 

Chxt  Hxtntut.  WeU  these,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, are  the  tidying  up,  or  the  housekeep- 
ing processes,  so  to  speak,  getting  the  con- 
vention m  order,  getting  it  properly  orga- 
nized, so  that  Its  main  function  can  be 
handled.  Just  a  moment  ago  there,  I  might 
explain,  you  saw  a  couple  of  shots  of  Senator 
Smathers  of  Florida,  and  one  briefly  of  Mr. 
James  Farley.  » 

I'm  Chet  Huntley,  your  host,  on  behalf  of 
NBC  News,  for  the  complete  convention  cov- 
erage. Now  with  me  here  m  TV-1,  which  is 
what  we  caU  our  control  studio  for  the  con- 
ventions, are  two  gentlemen  you  know.  David 
Brlnkley,  who  will  be  reporting  as  he  watches 
the  proceedings  with  you.  and  Bill  Henry, 
who  will  share  the  responstbiUty  with  David 
Brlnkley,  and  will  summarize  the  many  activ- 
ities in  and  around  this  oonventlon.  Which. 
I  might  remark  parentehtlcally,  I  am  siire 
has  established  an  all-time  record  for 
promptness  in  getting  started  on  time. 

Perhaps.  David,  now,  you  have  some  re- 
marks to  make.  And  oome  in  with  your  obser- 
vations. If  you  wUl. 

Brinklit.  Well,  we're  off  to  a  flying  start  in 
many  ways,  Chet.  I  was  a  lltUe  staggered  to 
see  this  convention  start  on  time,  and  so  were 
the  delegates,  because  they  weren't  here.  I 
have  one  quick  statistic  which  I  think  should 
go  In  the  record  book.  It  was  12:31:16  Chicago 
time  when  we  first  heard  the  words,  "Will  the 
delegates  please  take  their  seats."  And  It  was 
12:32:16  Chicago  time  when  we  foimd  that, 
as  always,  they  did  not. 

Chamcxllob.  That  collaboration  was  to  lead 
to  one  of  the  most  successful  televlakm 
news  operations  of  all  time,  which  was  cen- 
tered on  a  program  which  began  In  October 
of  1966,  called  the  Himtley-Brlnkley  Report. 

HtTNTLET.  Chet  Huntley,  NBC  News.  New 
York. 

Brdoclft.  And  David  Brlnkley,  NBC  Newa. 
Washmgton. 

HuNTi*Y.  Israel  today  accepted  the  .  .  . 

CHANCXU.OR.  Personally,  Chet  Huntley  was 
honest,  hard-working,  honorable,  courageous, 
warm,  patriotic,  and  decent.  I  think  mllUona 
of  people  understood  that.  He  was  a  superb 
reporter  of  straight  news,  and  a  thoughtful 
commentator  on  the  news.  This  is  what  he 
said,  for  example,  when  Martin  Luther  King 
was  murdered. 

Humuxt.  This  country  and  amy  parson 
In  it  suffered  a  terrible  loas  tonight,  with 
the  assassination  of  this  man.  Again  we  are 
made  to  loc*  like  a  nation  of  klUara.  at  a  ttma 
when  our  detractors  and  unbridled  eiltlGs. 
and  adTaraarlea.  had  already  advanced  that 
damaging  asaertlon.  The  peipetrator  at  this 
deed  brings  down  upon  aU  ctf  us  the  painful 
Charge  that  we  Americans  are  prisoners  of 
vlolsnoe,  and  destructton,  and  death. 

What  others  think  we  are.  however.  Is  leaa 
Important  than  what  we  are.  And  we  are 
poorer  aa  a  oonaequenoa  of  this;  farther  away 
from  our  national  goals,  and  mare  a  prey  to 
ooaq>lete  disaster,  the  dlaaater  described  in 
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•Qch  stack  Ungiiaga  In  the  recent  report  at 
the  Prartdent^  OomaUnlon  on  CMl 


Dr.  Mmrttn  Lutlier  Ktn(  U  'victim  of  the 
Tlolanoe  ^m  pr— fitiiwl  agaljut  and  aactaewMl. 
This  itlRlng  BDd  gifted  voloe  of  fliulnt 
U  now  ellcnt.  And  we  «1U  find  It  dlffloutt  to 
•igne  oonylneliigly  In  behalf  oC  modemtlon. 
TluA  li  the  tragedy  of  It  Beatralnt,  gantto- 
neee.  charity,  vlrtuee  ve  eo  deepearately  need, 
have  had  a  daxk  day. 

OHAiicBLum.  Ohet  Huntl^  did  tiMt  kind  of 
wofk  for  yaan.  and  harel  the  laat  thing  ha 
aald  on  the  program,  vqton  hla  rettremantb 

HOMTLST.  I  want  to  thank  the  entire  staff 
at  MBO,  for  this  nightly  broadcast  haa  not 
been  an  Individual  f^ort.  by  any  means.  And 
ai  for  you  out  thersb  I  thank  you  first  fbr 
your  pattenoe.  then  for  your  many  klndnaaaas 
and  the  flattering  things  you  have  said  and 
written.  More  dUBcult  to  take,  to  be  sore, 
has  been  yoiur  criticism;  but  that,  too,  has 
been  helpful,  and  In  most  eases  valid. 

But  you  have  bolstered  my  conviction  that 
this  land  oomtatna  an  tnenedlble  quality  and 
quantity  at  good  omiman  sense.  And  tVs 
In  no  danger  of  being  led  down  the  pilnuroee 
path  by  a  Journalist. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  prasumptlous.  Z 
would  oay  to  all  of  you,  be  patient  and  have 
oouraga.  for  there  will  be  better  and  hi9- 
pier  news  one  day.  If  we  week  at  It. 

BazNKLHT.  I  really  dont  want  to  say  It.  but 
the  time  has  come.  And  so  for  the  last  time, 
good  luok.  and  goodnight.  Cbet. 

HxnmsT.  Oood  luck.  David,  and  goodnight 
for  NBO  News. 

CHAMCBLum.  And  goodnight  to  yon  all 
ftom  MBO  News. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  mw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPHESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28,  1974 

&Cr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  best 
way  that  Congress  and  the  Nation  can 
do  honor  to  the  Vietnam-era  veterans 
today  would  be  to  take  responsible  steps 
to  provide  them  with  the  Jobs,  the  train- 
ing and  the  education  which  they  so 
rightfully  deserve.  Far  too  long  have  the 
needs  of  the  Vietnam  veteran  been 
ignored  by  Congress  and  the  Nation  In 
a  selfish  effort  to  forget  the  Vietnam  war 
and  what  it  stood  for.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
realize  the  responslblli^  that  we  have  to 
these  men  and  women  who  have  risked 
their  lives  for  a  war  which  they  did  not 
create  and  which  many  of  them  opposed. 

It  Is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  take  the 
liberty  of  placing  an  editorial  found  in 
todays  New  York  Times,  in  the  Cowgms- 
siONAi.  RxcoRo,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues. 

TBX  BSAL  HONOBS 

President  Nlxon  has  proclaimed  today  as 
Vietnam  Veterans  Day  because  a  year  ago 
the  last  American  combat  soldier  departed 
from  tbst  country  of  casualties.  The  most 
appropriate  ceremonies  to  mart;  the  occasion 
would  be  action  In  Washington  to  give  tbeee 
veterans  improved  rtghta.  Sdncatlonal  bene- 
fits and  Job  opportunlttesare  the  real  honors 
the  men  who  served  ae^  and  deserve. 
.  nieyibave  been  shortchanged  oonmared 
to  Second  Worid  War  veterans.  The  $ao-a- 
montb  payments  to  oover  tuition  and  imng 
costs  mean  "starvation  with  honor,"  in  the 
phrase  of  City  TTnlvarBtty  of  New  Totk  vet- 
erans. The  unemployment  rate  for  Vietnam 
veterans  is  higher  than  for  nooveterana  aged 
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20  to  34,  and  many  of  the  employed  an  In 
low-paying  Jobs.  In  1871  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  was  approved  by  C^igress  to 
aid  Vietnam  veterans,  but  the  President 
opposed  allocating  funds  to  implement  the 
act  in  fiscal  1974. 

The  Vietnam  veteran  does  not  have  the 
powerful  lobbies  that  spcdte  for  the  better 
educated  and  represented  veterans  of  other 
foreign  wars.  Vietnam  was  an  unp<9ular  war; 
but  that  does  not  >»mini»>i  the  nation's  debt 
to  those  who  served  in  it. 
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BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  HENRY  HaSTOSKI 

OV  MXW  JWSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Marah  28.  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
25, 1975,  marked  the  59th  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  freedom  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Byelorussia. 

While  Byelorussians  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  free  coimtries  of  the 
world  celebrated  this  proclamation  of 
independence  of  the  Byelorussian  Dem- 
ocratic Republic,  there  was  no  joy  In 
Byelorussia.  This  national  observance 
in  Byelorussia  is  replaced  by  the  cele- 
braflsnof  the  Bolshevik  revolution  which 
is  sigmfylng  the  conquest  and  subordi- 
nation orByelorussia  to  Soviet  Russia. 

Byelorussia  and  other  non-Russia  na- 
tions, subjugated  by  the  SovletE,  are  liv- 
ing In  conditions  of  double  oppression: 
first,  as  victims  of  communistic  oppres- 
sion and  second,  as  colonial  slaves  of  the 
Russian  Empire — n.S£.R.  Because  of 
this  the  people  of  Byelorussia  are  striv- 
ing for  liberation  and  Che  restoration  of 
their  independent  state. 

The  history  of  Byelorussian  statehood 
goes  back  to  the  ninth  century  when  sev- 
eral Slav  tribes  foimded  independent 
principalities  on  the  territory  of  what  to- 
day is  Byelonissia.  The  Byelonissians 
were  forced  to  live  under  czarist  rule  for 
seva-al  centuries  unta  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  of  1917  gate  them  the  op- 
portunity to  proclaim  their  independence 
on  March  25,  1918,  through  the  Council 
of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Repub- 
lic. In  opposition  to  this,  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian Government  of  Moscow  created  its 
own  fictitious  state,  the  Byelorussian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  including  it 
within  the  sphere  of  the  U.S.SJI. 

Byelorussian  territory  was  divided 
among  Russia  and  neighboring  states. 
There  was  forcibly  brought  into  Byelo- 
russia a  totalitarian  oommunlstlc  sys- 
tem, depriving  the  population  of  all  their 
human  rights  and  freedoms. 

The  communistic  ruling  class  imposed 
a  limitless  oppression  and  merciless  op- 
pression and  widespread  exploitation  of 
the  enslaved  people.  Starvation  and  the 
shortages  of  even  the  most  necessary  ar- 
ticles are  the  distinctive  marks  of  Com- 
munist domination.  This  rule  of  Byelo- 
russia was  made  possltjle  through  the 
use  of  massive  and  ruthless  terror  which 
over  the  56  years  enablfcd  the  Soviets  to 
annihilate  over  6  mlllloa  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian population. 

Despite  the  continuous  terror  in  their 
native    land,    the    Bydorusslans    were 


fighting  at  every  oppoz^uatty  for  libera- 
ticm  from  Soviet  Rus^an  dominaticHi. 
There  were  uprisings  ii|  ^920  and  others 
in  1922.  At  the  end  of  World  War  n 
on  Jjme  27,  1944,  the  Second  All-Byelo- 
russian Congress  convened  in  Mensk,  and 
imnfediately  annuled  all  treaties  involv- 
ing Byelorussia  that  had  been  made  by 
occupational  govemme|its,  approved  the 
proclamation  of  indepovlence  of  the  Bye- 
lorussian Democratic ,  Republic,  and 
elected  the  Byelorussian  Central  Coun- 
cil as  the  only  national  Byelorussicm  rep- 
resentation. An  organifsed  Byelorussian 
National  Guard  was  flrfiting  for  the  in- 
dependence of  the  country,  but  with  all 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  Byelorussian 
partisans,  Soviet  Russia  once  again  con- 
quered Byelorussia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ruling  forces  in  Bye- 
lorussia today  are  merely  an  adminis- 
trative arm  of  the  Moscow  government 
and  do  not  represent  the  hopes  of  the 
Byelorussian  people,  for  liberation  from 
the  horrors  of  Soviet  Russian  occupa- 
tion and  the  restoratloa  of  freedom  and 
liberty. 

Today,  the  Byelorussian  people  the 
world  over  are  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  their  human  rights  will  again  be  re- 
stored to  them.  I  join  with  them  in  hop- 
ing that  it  will  not  bo  too  long  when 
their  desire  is  fulfilled. 


■r 


VIETNAM  VET  IS  fORGOTTEN 
AMERICAN 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAuroB^nA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  29.  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  Vietnam  Veterans  Day, 
a  day  devoted  to  honor  those  who  served 
in  Vietnam. 

Unlike  veterans  of  Other  wars,  the 
Vietnam  veteran  returned — not  to  the 
cheering  crowds — but  to  a  nation  deter- 
mined to  forget  the  horror  and  the 
trauma  of  that  part  of  our  history. 

And,  as  a  result,  his  fate  Is  hardly 
befitting  that  which  one  would  expect  for 
the  sacrifice  and  the  service  asked  by  the 
United  States. 

Rather  than  receiving  the  treatment 
they  deserve,  rather  than  being  accorded 
benefits  equal  to  their  sacrifices,  they 
are  facing  unemployment  lines  and  in- 
adequate educational  benefits.  And  those 
340,000  who  returned  home  disabled  are 
denied  adequate  compensation;  and  some 
of  those  who  left  an  attn,  or  leg,  or  an 
eye  In  Vietnam  are  processed  like  num- 
bers by  faceless  bureauerats  posing  be- 
hind a  medical  facade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vietnam  war  was  a 
reality,  and  the  veterans  of  that  war  are 
home — not  looking  for  a  handout,  not 
seeking  some  reward — but  merely  seek- 
ing the  benefits  they  earned  for  serving 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  country. 

Yesterday's  Washington  Post  carried 
an  article  by  Jack  Anderson  that  suc- 
cinctly and  accurately  described  the  situ- 
ation facing  the  Vietnam  veteran.  At  this 
point,  I  place  that  artiele  in  the  Con- 
GBsssioKAL  Rkcokd,  With  the  hope  that  a 
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grateful  nation  will  realize  the  Inequity 
of  the  present  circumstances  and  rectify 
this  by  increasing  educational  aid  and 
training,  by  increasing  disability  oom- 
pensation,  by  expsmdlng  and  improving 
the  rehabilitation  programs,  and  most 
importantly,  by  recognizing  these  vet- 
erans for  the  sacrifices  and  for  the  serv- 
ices they  yielded  to  our  country: 
VxaTMAic  Vax  Is  Foaaormr  AiciBicair 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

They  called  it  peace  with  hon(H-  and  said 
our  men  would  come  home  on  their  feet,  not 
on  their  knees.  Just  a  year  ago  this  week,  the 
last  combat  troops  were  withdrawn.  Now 
thousands  of  veterans  find  they  are  fiat  <»i 
their  faces. 

Vietnam  was  a  war  with  no  glory  and.  for 
the  men  who  fought  there,  no  heroes.  Many 
of  the  young  soldiers  who  risked  their  lives 
in  the  rain  forests  and  rice  paddles  of  South- 
east Asia  remain  alienated  from  the  society 
that  sent  them  to  a  war  most  Anxerlcans 
neither  wanted  nor  like  to  rememlser. 

The  memories  are  painful,  and  the  process 
of  forgetting  has  been  harsh  on  the  men  who 
came  back  from  Vietnam.  The  regrettable 
result:  the  Vietnam  veteran  has  become  to- 
day's forgotten  American. 

He  came  home  to  a  cold  welcome.  He  found 
bis  peers  had  taken  the  available  Jobs,  hla 
elders  regarded  him  with  suspicion  and  his 
government  was  mterested  only  la  cutting 
veterans'  benefits. 

•The  educational  benefits  of  the  OI  bill, 
which  helped  two  generations  of  vets  com- 
plete their  schooling,  are  now  laughably  in- 
adequate. Even  these  amaU  benefits  get  en- 
tangled In  the  bureaucratic  red  tape  which 
snarls  the  Veterans  Administration.  Scores 
of  former  servicemen  have  complained  to  us 
that  their  college  checks  arrive  too  late  or 
not  at  all. 

GI  loans  for  home  purchases,  which  gave 


birth  to  clustsn  of  saudl  but  adequate  Sub- 
urban residences  across  the  nation,  are  vlr- 
tuaUy  worthless  In  today's  inflated  real  estate 
market. 

Despite  half-hearted  efforts  by  the  govern- 
ment, many  veterans  have  found  they  can- 
not find  decent  Jobs.  In  hard  purchasing 
power,  according  to  the  VA's  own  private 
calculations,  a  single  Vietnam  ve>t  buys  0308 
less  with  his  government  check  than  did  his 
father  jifter  World  War  n.  Married  vets  are 
even  worse  off. 

Disabled  veterans  teU  us  they  dont  receive 
adequate  treatment,  training  or  compensa- 
tion. But  the  darkest  cloud  hanging  over  the 
Vietnam  vet  Is  the  drug  problem.  An  internal 
government  memo  reports  that  the  Ameri- 
can pubUc  "assumes  that  all  Vietnam  era 
vetMrans  have  abused  drugs  and  this  "'■fc'** 
them  more  skeptical  when  it  comes  to  hiring 
the  younger  veteran." 

There's  no  denying  many  QIs  came  to  rely 
on  drugs  in  Vietnam,  some  to  relieve  the 
pain  of  woiinds,  others  Just  to  escape  the 
cruel  realities  of  war.  The  treatment  centers 
promised  by  the  Pentagon  have  fallen  woe- 
fully short.  They  aren't  even  open  to  men 
who  received  "less  than  honorable"  dis- 
chargee, although  these  men  often  are  the 
ones  who  most  need  treatment. 

Facing  a  hostile  world  that  offers  them  in- 
sufficient benefits  and  few  opportunities, 
some  vets  have  fallen  back  on  their  chemical 
crutches. 

Many  veterans  complain  that  President 
Nixon  behaved  as  if  the  only  men  who  served 
in  Vietnam  were  the  600  POWs.  While  he  was 
hosting  them  in  a  tent  on  the  White  House 
grounds,  he  gutted  programs  that  would  help 
the  soldlera  who  didn't  get  c^tured. 

He  slashed  dlsablUty  compensation  for  se- 
verely disabled  vets,  opposed  GI  educational 
increases  as  "excessive  and  inflationary,"  im- 
pounded funds  voted  by  Congress  to  help  col- 
leges enroU  vets,  cut  funds  for  a  "mandatory 
Job  listing"  prc^ram  mtended  to  give  vets 


first  crack  at  over  a  mlUlon  Jobs,  and  vetoed 
special  burial  and  health  benefits  for  vet- 
erans. 

In  one  oelebratad  case,  the  President's 
budget  managen  tried  to  save  money  by  cut- 
ting oO.  funds  for  cooling  veterans  hoqiltals 
in  the  summer.  The  Senate  responded  with  a 
vote  to  cut  off  the  air  oondltionmg  at  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  The  hos- 
pital cooling  systems  were  hastUy  restored. 

The  President  paid  brief  attention  to  the 
veterans  in  1972  when  he  was  running  for 
reelection.  The  "Veterans  Mobile  Outreach" 
program,  for  Instance,  sent  vans  to  assist 
veterans  three  months  before  the  election. 
The  scheduling  and  publicity  were  handled, 
not  by  the  VA.  but  by  the  President's  cam- 
paign committee.  Veterans  have  charged  that 
the  vans  visited  areas  where  the  President 
needed  votes,  not  where  veterans  needed 
assistance. 

But  perhaps  the  biggest  obstacle  for  the 
returning  veterans  Is  the  Vietnam  war  it- 
self. America  hasnt  yet  recovered  from  the 
war.  The  nation  was  torn  apart,  and  the 
wounds  are  deep  and  slow  In  healing. 

Professional  counseling  was  desperately 
needed,  but  seldom  provided,  for  those  re- 
turning from  combat  to  a  country  in  the 
midst  of  rapid  social  change.  The  fivlom 
veteran,  suddenly  shorn  of  his  uniform  and 
confronted  with  the  conflicts  of  a  nation  in 
turmoil,  bad  nowhere  to  turn. 

It  is  odd  that  a  coimtry  that  won't  for- 
give those  who  refused  to  serve  m  Vietnam 
also  refuses  to  reward  those  who  did  their 
duty.  But  the  veteran  is  a  living  symbol  of 
that  war,  a  reminder  to  his  fellow  Americans 
of  a  pain  they  would  rather  forget. 

So  in  a  sense,  the  forgotten  veteran  has 
become  the  last  victim  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Footnote:  Doeens  of  Massachusetts  vets 
are  planning  to  come  to  Washington  on 
March  29  to  seU  apples  on  street  comers. 
"Project  Apple"  is  patterned  after  the  post- 
World  War  I  action  of  veterans. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  John  W.  Easter,  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Emerald  Grove,  Janes- 
ville,  Wis.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  Your  creative  power 
and  meaningful  involvement  in  the  proc- 
ess of  life  challenge  us  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  this  hour. 

We  rejoice  in  the  creative  energies  and 
capabilities  which  You  have  bestowed 
upon  us  for  Your  glory  and  the  service 
of  our  fellow  men.  It  is  our  awareness  of 
these  blessings  which  humbles  us  in  con- 
fessing that  we  often  choose  to  do  that 
which  contradicts  Ydc^  just  purposes  and 
righteous  ways. 

Clarify  for  us  anew  the  good  which 
You  require  of  us:  To  do  justice,  to  love 
kindness,  to  walk  humbly  with  You. — 
Micah  6:  8. 

Source  of  courage  and  wisdom,  so  guide 
and  direct  us  as  a  people  that  the  means 
of Vur  governance  may  help  us  fulfill  the 
responsibilities  of  our  days. 

For  Yours  is  the  kingdom,  the  power, 
and  the  glory  forever.  Amen. 


There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
i«)proved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  Joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HA.  12341.  An  act  to  authorize  sale  of  a 
former  Foreign  Service  consulate  building  In 
Venice  to  Wake  Forest  University; 

HJl.  12465.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974;  and 

HJ.  Res.  941.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1974,  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJt.  11873.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agricultiin  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  several  States  in  carrying  out  a  program 
of  animal  health  research;  and 

H,R.  12466.  An  act  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Appropriations  Authorization 
Act  of  1978  to  authorize  additional  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  tho 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 


the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  39)  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  provide  a  more  effective  program 
to  prevent  aircraft  piracy,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  84>polnts  Mr.  Mag- 
NTJSON,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Habtks,  Mr. 
Pearson,  and  Mr.  Cook  to  be  the  confer- 
ees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested: 

S.  2348.  An  act  to  amend  the  Canal  Zone 
Code  to  transfer  the  functions  of  the  clerk 
of  the  UB.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
the  Canal  Zone  with  respect  to  the  issuance 
and  recording  of  marriage  licenses,  and  re- 
lated activities,  to  the  clvU  affairs  director 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes;  ^ 

S.  2835.  An  act  to  rename  the  first  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  Center  located  near 
Franklin,  N.C.,  and  the  Cross  Tlmbcre  Na- 
tional Grasslands  In  Texas  in  honor  of  for- 
mer F>resldent  Lyndon  B.  Johnson;  and 

S.  2844.  An  act  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  F\ind  Act,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  collection  of  special  recreation 
use  fees  as  additional  campgrounds,  and 
for  other  purpkoses. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  bill 
on  the  Consent  Calendar. 
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DECLARINa  CERTAIN  BONERAL  IN- 
l^RESTS  HELD  IN  THUST  FOR 
THE  CHIPPEWA  CREB  TRIBE 

Hie  Clerk  called  the  tim  (MIL  5525) 
to  declare  that  certain  mineral  interests 
are  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust 
for  the  Chtoewa  Cree  Tribe  of  the 
Rockj  Boy's  Reeeiiation.  Blont. 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  fdOows: 

H  Jl.  6626 
Ba  it  eiuteted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
BepnegHtattoea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Oongrte  oMembZed,  That  all 
rlcht.  tltla,  and  intenst  of  tbe  United  StotM 
In  mlnaraln.  Including  coal.  oil.  and  gas,  un- 
darlylng  lands  beld  In  trust  by  tbe  United 
States  for  the  Ch^ipeva  and  Cree  Tndlans 
of  the  Rocky  Boy's  Beaerratlon  and  lands 
located  within  ttie  legal  subdivision  de- 
sortbed  In  the  Act  of  March  38. 1939  (53  Stat. 
669).  are  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  tbe 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Chippewa  Cree 
Tribe  of  tbe  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation.  Mon- 
tana: ProiHdetf,  That  owitMwg  leases  issued 
by  the  United  States  shall  remain  in  force 
and  effect  subject  to  payment  of  all  future 
rsntals  and  royalties  to  the  Chippewa  Cree 
Tribe. 

T^th  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Fage  a.  strike  out  aU  of  lines  1,  3  and  S 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowtng:  "all 
existing  mineral  leases,  including  oQ  and  gas 
leasee  which  may  have  been  issued  or  ap- 
pnyred  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or 
his  authorlaed  repr— entatlTe.  pursuant  to 
tbe  Mineral  Leaalng  Act  of  February  35,  1030 
(41  Stat.  44S).  as  amended.  oKthe  Act  of 
Blay  11.  1038  (53  Stat.  847).  prior  to  the 
effeotlTe  date  of  this  Act,  shall  remain  in 
force  and  effect  In  aeoordanoe  with  the  pro- 
Ttslons  thereof. 

"Ssc.  3.  All  bonuses,  rents  and  royalties  re- 
ceived by  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  his 
authorized  representative,  from  leases  of 
lands  identified  In  section  1  that  were  issued 
or  approved  by  him  and  are  now  held  in 
qpeeial  deposits,  and  all  such  proceeds  re- 
eelved  tnun  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  Shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
the  Chippewa  Cree  TMbe  of  tbe  Rocky  Boy's 
Beaervatton  for  such  beneficial  programs  as 
may  be  determined  by  tbe  IMbal  Council  of 
tbe  Chippewa  Cree  Tribe. 

"Sn;.  8.  All  applications  for  mlnoal  leases, 
indndlng  oil  and  gas  leases,  pursuant  to  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  35.  1030. 
covering  any  of  the  minerals  referred  to  In 
section  1  hereof  shall  be  rejected  and  the 
advance  rental  payments  returned  to  the 
applicants. 

"Sac.  4.  This  Act  shall  have  no  applleatlOD 
to  the  north  H  northwest  ^.  southeast  % 
noi«hw«st  )4.  northeast  ^  southwest  ]4, 
southeast  ^  southeast  K,  Seetlan  31;  the 
southwest  %  southwest  K.  Section  23;  and 
the  northwest  ^  northeast  ^.  northeast  ^ 
northwest  )4.  Section  37  of  Township  39 
North.  Range  14  Bast,  and  tbe  north  ^  south- 
west )4.  Section  33  of  Township  30  North. 
Range  15  Bast.  MJi.;  which  lands  have  here- 
tofore been  planted  to  the  State  of  Montana 
without  reeervatlon  of  minerals." 

Hie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion^o  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


THE  INDIAN'S  PRATER 

iVti.  PASSMAN  asked  and  was  givoi 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  we  may 
all  find  comfort  and  a  way  to  shore  up 
our  courage  (m  the  side  of  right  by  re- 
citing the  Indian's  Prayer : 

Great  Spirit,  with  the  ever-seeing  eye. 
grant  that  I  may  not  crlttdee  my  President 
until  I  have  walked  a  mile  in  his  moccasins, 
and  not  then  until  I  have  examined  my  own 
record  thoroughly. 

We  might  all  be  bettor  off  if  we  would 
recite  the  Indian's  Prayer,  then  act  ac- 
cording to  the  meaning  it  conveys. 


ONE  THOUSAND  MIA'S  STILL 
UNACCXDUNTBD  FOR 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
over  a  year  the  American  people,  espe- 
cially the  families  of  our  missing  serv- 
icemen, have  waited  ever  so  patiently 
for  the  Noilih  Vietnamese  to  live  up  to 
the  terms  of  the  cease-fire  agreement. 
We  have  received  the  remains  of  23  serv- 
icemen who  died  in  captivity.  But  we  are 
yet  to  receive  any  information  whatso- 
ever on  the  fate  of  well  over  1,000  men 
still  listed  as  missiiig  in  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  continued  example 
of  inhumanex^ess  on  the  part  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government  must  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  world.  As 
the  elected  Reoresentattves  of  the  mis- 
ing  servicemen  and  their  families,  we 
should  take  the  lead  in  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  actions  of  the  North  ^^et- 
namese  and  their  imwllllngness  to  live  up 
to  the  agreements  which  they  signed  in 
Paris. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
pressing  the  North  Vietnamese  for  a 
complete  and  factual  accounting  of  all 
soMcemen  missing  in  action  in  South- 
east Asia. 


ADDITIONAL  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)  

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  that  we  are  adding  a 
bill  to  the  list  of  suspengioiis  tomorrow — 
and  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  is  paying  particular  attention  to 
this — 8.  1585  which  prevents  tiie  unau- 
thorized manufacture  and  use  pf  the 
character  "Woodsy  OM"  of  the  Forest 
Service. 


THAT  SBA  AFFAIR 

lib.  CLANCY  asked  and  was  given 
sion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
ite  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mai±a.) 
Mr.     CLANCY.     Mr.     Speaker,     last 


Wednesday  here.  I  detailed  some  of  the 
results  of  an  investigation  my  office 
conducted  into  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  c^er- 
aticms  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

I  imderstand  that  another  Investiga- 
tion, other  than  my  own,  has  beoi  made 
by  a  two-man  team  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  that  a  report  has 
been  filed  with  the  Subctunmlttee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Today,  I  am  respectfully  writing  to  the 
Honorable  Robert  G.  Stxfhxns,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  again, 
asking  for  a  copy  of  that  report. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  report 
reinforces  and  adds  information  to  the 
investigation  which  my  office  conducted, 
indicating  that  loans  were  made  or  guar- 
anteed by  SBA  in  Cincinnati  for  busi- 
nesses which  obviously  were  poor  risks 
and  had  virtually  no  chance  of  succeed- 
ing. According  to  SBA's  own  files,  at  least 
35  were  charged  off  at  a  oost  to  taxpayers 
of  at  least  |1  million. 

These  are  only  partial  investigations 
which  have  been  conducted  but  they  ob- 
viously demonstrate  that  a  full  scale, 
thorough  investigation  should  be  made 
by  appropriate  au^orities. 

Therefore,  I  am  respectfully  request-* 
ing  the  Small  Business  Subcommittee  to 
schedule  an  investigation  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible so  that  legislation  can  be  prepared 
which  will  preclude  this  manner  of  thing 
from  happening  again  to  waste  taxpay- 
ers' hard-earned  money. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARBiIED  SERVICES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communloatlon  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services: 

1    Apsn.  1,  1974. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert.  I 

The  Speaker,  \ 

UJS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Bfzaker:  Section  301(c), 
Public  law  93-155,  Tbe  Department  of  De- 
fense ^propriations  Authorization  Act,  1974, 
provides  as  follows: 

"(c).  Tbe  Conmilttee  oft  Armed  Services 
of  the  House  shall  report  to  the  House  by 
AprU  1.  1974.  a  detailed  and  Independent 
study  on  the  advisabUlty  of  maintaining  our 
present  military  commitment  to  Europe  in 
view  of  the  current  econoniic  and  military 
situation  in  Europe." 

On  January  34, 1974. 1  appointed  an  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  to  conduct  the  study  required 
by  the  above-cited  statute  and  to  report  its 
flndlngn  and  recommendations  to  the  full 
Committee  on  Artoed  Services. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  deadline  date 
of  i^ril  1,  1074,  there  is  herewith  enclosed  a 
copy  of  tbe  ad  hoc  subcofnmlttee's  report. 
The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  will  meet 
on  Thursday,  April  4,  for  a  roll  call  vote  on 
approval  of  the  rq>art.  I  anticipate  that  tbe 
report  wiU  be  printed  aQd  toaaailj  sub- 
mitted Shortly  thereafter. 

Sincerely, 


71 

F.  BOW. 


Chairman, 


Ajynl  1,  1974 
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iriMANCINa  BCONOMIO  DBVELOP- 
MENT  OP  INDIANS  AMD  INDIAN 
OROANIZATIOraS 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  Senate  bill  (8^  1341)  to  pro- 
vide for  financing  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Indians  and  ladUtn  or(ranlza- 
tions,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  a  Sen- 
ate amendment Jto  tiut  House  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 

XXMOt. 

"nie  Clerk  recul  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendment,  as  follows: 

Page  4,  line  31.  of  the  engrossed  Hoiue 
amendment,  strike  out  "than — ^per"  and  in- 
sert "than  60  per". 

■nie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  rectmsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  AD- 
MINISTRA-nON 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jeraey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
c«i  House  Administration,  I  call  \xp  House 
Resolution  1003  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  Ihat  (a)  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  is  authorized  to  incur 
such  further  expenses  (not  in  excess  of 
$3,400,000)  as  the  committee  ccMisiders  ad- 
visable to  provide  for  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  ongoing  computer  services  for 
the  House  of  Bepreeentatlves  and  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  additional  computer  sendees 
for  the  House  of  Representatives,  Including 
expenditures — 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  technical,  cler- 
ical, and  other  aoslstants, 

(3)  for  the  pzocueament  of  servloee  of  in- 
dividual consultants  or  organlaations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  303(1)  of  the  I^gtslaUve 
BeorganlzaUon  Act  of  1948  (3  UAC.  72a(l) ) . 
aod  for  the  procrirement  of  equipment  by 
contract  or  otherwise. 

(3)  for  ^>eclallzed  training,  pursuant  to 
section  303(J)  at  such  Act  (3  UJ9.C.  73a(J) ) , 
of  committee  staff  personnel  performing  pro- 
fessional and  nooclsrloal  functions. 
Such  expensee  Aall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  au- 
thodsed  and  appreved  by  such  committee, 
end  signed  by  the  dhalnnan  thereof. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  84TB.600  of  the  total 
amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may  be 
used  to  procure  the  teBoporary  or  intermit- 
tent servioes  of  Indlvldtial  ocKUUltants  or  or- 
ganizations ther«DC  pursuant  to  section  303 
(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reotgaidaatlon  Act  of 
1948  (3  UJB.C.  73a(»)).  and  not  to  exceed 
•9,000  of  such  total  amount  may  be  used  to 
provide  for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to 
section  303(1)  of  such  Act  (3  UB.C.  7«(J) ), 
of  staff  poioimel  of  the  ooramlttee  p«aform- 
tng  professionAl  and  nonolerlcal  fanctioos: 
but  neither  of  these  monstary  limitations 
abaU  prevent  tbe  «ae  of  maata  funds  for  any 
other  authoriaed  purpose. 

tec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorlrad  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendl- 
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tures  la  cfMinactloti  with  the  study  or  In- 
vestigation of  anx  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  for  die  same  piupoae  by  any 
other  committee  pf  the  Hoiue. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  sulAorlzed  by  ttiis  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  tbe  Conmlttae  on  House  Ad- 
ministration la  aooordanbe  with  esistlng  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jeaisey  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  ^leakier.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
resolution  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  RfecoRo. 

The,  SPEAKER.  IS  there  objectlan  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frran  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  1003  Is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  House  Information  Services 
the  sum  of  $2.4  minion,  which  represents 
the  same  amount  as  for  last  year. 

hir.  Speaker,  tbe  process  of  devising 
computerized  systems  to  work  for  the 
House  tuid  for  its  Members  is  going  for- 
ward splendidly  under  Dr.  Frank  Ryan 
and  his  staff.  It  is  being  watched  and 
has  been  watched  very  carefully  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  the  goitleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  and  the  other  members 
of  the  committee.  This  resolution  was  re- 
ported unanimously  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS 
AND  MEANS.  2D  SESSION,  93D  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  945  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  945 

Resolved.  That,  during  tbe  second  session 
of  the  Nlnety-tblrd  Congress,  tbe  expenses 
of  the  Lnvestlgatlons  and  studies  to  ba  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sutx^nnmittee,  not 
to  exceed  8395.000,  including  expenditures 
for  the  en^tloyment  of  investigators,  attor- 
neys, individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other 
assistants,  sbaU  be  paid  out  of  the  contin- 
gent fiind  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authcv- 
ized  by  such  committee,  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  such  committee,  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  House  AdnUnlstration. 
However,  not  to  exceed  $60,000  of  the  amount 
provided  by  this  resolution  nuy  be  used  to 
procure  the  temporary  or  intermittent  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions OMreof  puxsuamt  to  aeotkm  303(1)  of 
the  LeglBlaUve  ReorganlaatlQa  Aot  of  1946 
(3  U.S.C.  73(1)):  but  this  monetary  Ifmltti- 
tlon  on  tbe  procurement  of  sueh  servioes 
shall  not  prevent  the  use  of.  such  fundi  for 
any  other  authorized  puzpoee. 

Sac.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  auttiorlzed  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  avaOaMe  far  expen- 
diture m  connection  with  the  study  or  in- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  is  being  in- 
vestlgnted  foe  the  pame  purpose  by  any  other 


conunlttee  of  the  House,  and  tbe  chalnnan 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  shall 
furnish  tbe  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration Information  with  respect  to  any  study 
or  investigation  intended  to  be  flnanoed  from 
such  funds. 

Skc.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Oommtttee  on  House  Ad- 
minlstratloa  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  Of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  945  is  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  in  the  amount  of  $395,000. 
This  represents  an  increase  which  the 
committee  considers  vitally  needed,  in 
the  amount  of  $124,549.79  for  additional 
professional  staff,  which  is  badly  needed 
by  the  committee. 

The  resolution  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  committee. 

Mr.  %)eEUcer,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tloa  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OF  INVESTIGAITLONS  AND  STUD- 
IES AUTHORIZED  BY  HOUSE  RES- 
OLUTION 163 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  886  and  ask  for  Its  immediate 
consideration. 

"Rie  CTlerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  886 

Resolved^  That  the  further  expenses  of  the 
InvestlgationB  and  studies  to  be  conducted 
pursviant  to  H.  Res.  163.  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$803,000,  Including  expendlturee  for  the  em- 
ployment of  investigators,  attorneys,  indi- 
vidual consultants,  or  organisations  thereof, 
and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assist- 
ants, shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
comnxlttee.  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  However,  not  to 
exceed  850.000  of  the  amount  provided  hy 
this  resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the 
ten^Ktrary  or  Intermittent  eervloee  ot  indi- 
vidual consultants  or  <»-ganlzatloiw  thereof 
pursuant  to  sectkn  303(1)  of  the  Leglalattve 
Reorganisation  Act  of  1946  (3  UjS.C.  73a(l) ) ; 
but  this  monetary  limitation  <n  the  procure* 
ment  of  such  services  shaU  not  prevent  tbe 
vMe  of  suoh  funds  for  any  other  authorized 
purpoee. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  naolutlon  shall  be  available  for  expen- 
diture in  connection  with  the  study  ot  in- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  In- 
veetlgated  tor  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
ccmmxlttee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Tnwilar 
Affairs  shall  fxirnlsh  the  Committee  on  House 
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AdmtnlBtntloB  InfernMittOB  wtth  raap^ct  to 
•ny  tt^aOr  at  Invwttcation  Intsnded  to  be 
flnanrntd  fitMB  sudi  fundt. 

flfec.  8.  PoBdi  ftuthorlaMl  by  this  raaolution 
■ball  b*  anoiMted  pnmiant  to  ragiulAthxiB 
wtabUabad  by  Um  OommlttM  on  Hbuae  Ad- 
mlxiististlon  uznter  ifttng  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  at  New  Jeney  (dur- 
ing the  rettdlBK).  Mr.  Bsttakier,  I  ask 
unanimous  ameot  tbat  f  urtber  reading 
of  the  zaaolution  be  rti^^p^n^^^  with  and 
that  It  be  printed  In  the  Rjtcoto. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  obJectloD. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  B4r. 
Speaker,  this  resolution  would  provide 
funds  for  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  In  the  amount  of  $802.- 
000.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  upoo  in 
the  committee. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  I  move  the  imwIous  ques- 
tion  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. . 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  m  the 
table. 


PROVIDINO  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
FOR  INVESnOATION  AND  STUDY 
AUTHORIZED  BY  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 267.  93D  CONGRESS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  993  aztd  ask  for  its  im- 
metfiate  oooslderatlon. 

Die  Cleck  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Ba.  952 


Remaved,  Tbjit  for  tbe  f tirther  ezpenaes  of 
tb»  invwtlsMiocu  and  studies  to  be  con- 
ducted punuant  to  H.  Bee.  367,  NlneCy-thlrd 
OoDcraai.  lacurred  bj  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affair*,  kctlng  as  %  wbole  or  by 
subooBunlttee.  not  to  exceed  •SSl.ns  in- 
cluding expenditures  for  tbe  employment  of 
experu.  clerical,  stenognpblc,  and  other  as- 
■IstwDU.  shaU  be  paid  out  al  the  contingent 
fund  of  tbe  Bouse  oo  Touchers  authorized 
by  such  committee,  signed  by  tbe  chair- 
man of  such  oommlttee,  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Bbuae  AdmtnlstiaUon. 
Howerer,  not  to  exceed  IM.OOO  of  the  amoimt 
provided  by  this  resolutton  may  be  taed  to 
Pi«cure  the  temporary  or  intermittent  serv- 
>«•■  of  IndlTldual  consultanu  or  organlza- 
tlona  thereof  pursuant  to  section  303(1)  of 
**M  I^gifllatlve  Beorgamaathm  Act  of  IM« 
43  TSBC.  7Sa(l) ) :  bat  this  monetary  itanlU- 
ttoo  on  the  proeureaMat  of  such  serrioes 
■hall  not  prerant  the  use  of  euch  funds  for 
any  other  authortasd  purpose. 

Sac.  S.  Mo  pert  of  the  funds  authorted  by 
this  rssolutlon  shall  be  aTaUaMe  for  ez- 
peo^uM  in  eonnectlon  with  the  study ^or 
InMstlgatlon  oC  any  subject  which  U  being 
toveetlcated  Cor  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  oommlttee  of  the  House,  and  the 
«*»«'™an  or  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shaU  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Adlnlstratten  information  with  rvpeet  to 
any  study  or  iUTeetigatlon  intended  to  be 
Wnaneed  fi<em  such  funds. 

tec.  ».  Ponds  authonaed  by  this  resolution 
•hall  be  expended  pursuant  to  reguutlons 
ff??***"**^  ^  ***•  Oo«aa»lttee  on  House  Ad- 
nlniatratlon  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 


of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  t^e  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  BO  objection. 

Mr.  THOBfPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  House  Resolution  952  would 
fund  the  Committee  on  Forei^  Affairs 
in  the  amount  of  $561,235,  the  same  as  in 
the  first  session.  Tbi&  resolution  again 
was  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDINO  ADDmONAL  FUNDS 
FOR  THE  EXPENSES  OF  INVESTI- 
GATION AND  STUDY  AUTHORIZED 
BY  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  228 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administraflon,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  987  and  ask  tor  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

Ttx  CHerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Ris.  M7 

Resolved.  That,  for  tbe  further  expenses  of 
tbe  Investigations  and  studies  to  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  H.  Res.  238,  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  acting  as  a  wbole 
or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $1,394,480, 
Including  expenditures  for  tbe  employment 
of  Investigators,  attorneys,  individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof,  and  cler- 
ical, stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fimd  of  the 
House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  com- 
mittee, signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  com- 
mittee, and  approved  by  tbe  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  However,  not  to  ex- 
ceed SIM.OOO  of  the  amount  provided  by  this 
raaolutten  may  be  used  to  procure  tbe  tem- 
porary or  intermittent  services  of  Individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pursu- 
ant to  section  303(1)  of  the  LeglsUtlve  Re- 
organization Act  of  IMC  (2  U3.C.  72a(i)); 
but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the  pro- 
curement of  such  services  shall  not  prevent 
the  use  of  such  funds  for  any  other  author- 
ized purpose. 

Sac.  2.  No  part  of  tbe  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
pendltitfe  in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  tbe 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
shall  furnish  tbe  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  intended  to  be 
financed  fKKn  such  funds. 

Sac.  a.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
Aall  lie  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  rescriution  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Ricou. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  geaUeman  from  New 
Jeney7 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  ot  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,   House   Resolution   987   would 


fund  the  Committee  on  Publie  Works 
in  the  amount  of  $1,394,480.  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  4ipon  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

B«r.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resection. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

TTie  resointlon  waa  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.  ^^ 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  INVESTI- 
GATIONS AND  STUDIES  AUTHOR- 
IZED BY  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  162 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  957  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  ttie  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Rxs.  067 
Resolved,  That,  effective  January  i,  1874. 
the  further  expenses  of  the  studies  and  in- 
vestigations t«  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H. 
Res.  183  by  the  Commmlttee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  lustlng  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  excepd  $375,000  includ- 
ing expenditures  for  the  employment  of 
lnvestlgat<vs,  attomeysi  consultants,  and 
experts,  and  clerical,  steaographlc,  and  other 
CMSlstants,  and  all  expenses  necessary  for 
travel  and  subsistence  Incurred  by  Members 
and  employees  while  eng$ged  in  the  activities 
of  the  oommlttee  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized 
and  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  com- 
mittee and  approved  by  the  Comjnlttee  on 
House  Administration.  Nbt  to  exceed  $50,000 
of  the  amoimt  provided  by  this  resolution 
may  be  used  to  procure  the  temporary  or 
intermittent  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants at  organizations  thereof  pursuant  to 
section  302(1)  of  the  LegUlative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1»«8  (2  V&.C.  72a(i) ) :  but  this 
nranetary  limitation  on  the  procurement  of 
such  services  shaU  not  prevent  the  use  of 
such  funds  for  any  other  authorized 
purposes. 

Sec.  2.  The  chairman.  With  the  consent  of 
the  head«of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned, is  author iaed  and  en^Kiwered  to 
utilize  the  reimburaabla  ■ervices.  Informa- 
tion, faculties,  and  personnel  of  any  other 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sac.  3.  The  official  committee  reporters  may 
be  used  at  all  hearings  held  In  the  DUtrict 
of  Columbia,  if  not  otherwise  ofllcUlIy 
engaged. 

Sac.  4.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  avalUble  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  ttie  study  or  invsstU 
gatlon  of  any  subject  which  U  being  investi- 
gated for  the  same  puit>oae  by  any  other 
conunittee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  (Mstrlct  of  ColumbU 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  Inveatlgatlpn  intended  to  be 
financed  frosn  such  f nnds« . 

Sac.  8.  Funds  authoilaBit  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  Che  Ooiamlttee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law. 

B«r.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  prlntod  in  th«  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Avril  i,  197U 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  House  Resolution  957  would 
fund  the  Cemmlttee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  amount  of  $275,000,  the 
same  amount  as  in  the  first  session.  It, 
too,  was  unanimously  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yidd 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

This  in  nowise  provides  money  for  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
do  any  foreign  junketing,  does  it? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  that  they  can  junket  only 
within  the  confines  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gemtleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jeiwy.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

■nie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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PROVIDINO  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  916  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  916 

Resolved,  That  the  further  expenses  of  In- 
vestigations and  studies  to  be  made  pursiumt 
to  H.  Res.  182  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
sUte  and  Fcxeign  Commerce,  acting  as  a 
wbole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$838,000,  including  expenditures  for  the  em- 
ployment of  profesalonal.  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authoriaed  by  such  cmnmittee,  signed  by 
the  chairman  of  such  oommlttee,  ^lyi  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

Sac.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  tat  expen- 
diture In  connection  with  the  study  or  In- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purposes  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  0>mmittee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign <»mmerce  shall  furnish  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  information  with 
respect  to  any  study'  or  investigation  In- 
tended to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sxc.  3.  Funds  authoriaed  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Conunittee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jexsey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Sj>eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectloa  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOBAPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
^)eaker.  House  Resolution  916  is  for  the 
funding  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  in  the  amount  of 


$639,000.  some  $171,266.71  less  than  last 
year,  the  reason  being  that  they  had  a 
carryover  that  was  unanimously  agreed 
upon  by  the  C<»nmlttee  on  House  Ad- 
ministratim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  INYESTIGA- 
TIONS  AND  STUDIES  AUTHORIZED 
BY  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  19 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  920  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  CHerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.   Rxs.   930 
Jtesolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1974,  the  exjienses  of  the  investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Res. 


AUTHORIZING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  EX- 
PENSEy  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERNAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  937  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  937 
Resolved.  That  (a)  effective  January  3, 
1974,  tbe  expenses  of  tbe  investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  clause  1 1 
of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Incurred  by  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  acting  as  a  wh(de  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  $476XK)0  including 
expenditures — 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  investigators, 
experts,  attorneys,  special  counsel,  and  cleri- 
cal, stenographic,  and  other  assistants; 

(2)  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  In- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  a.S.C.  TSadl): 
and 

(3)  for  specialized  training,  ptirsuant  to 


19,  by  the  permanent  Select  Committee  od^  section  202(J)  of  such  Act  (2  n.S.C.  72a(]) ) 
Small  Business,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub-^of  committee  staff  personnel  performing  pro 


oommlttee,  not  to  exceed  $431,000,  Including 
eq>endltures  for  the  employment  of  Investi- 
gators, attorneys,  individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof,  and  clerical,  steno- 
gn^hlc,  and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authoriaed  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  (Committee  on  House 
Administration.  However,  not  to  exceed  $25,- 
000  of  the  amount  provided  by  this  resolu- 
tion may  be  used  to  procure  the  temi>orary 
or  Intermittent  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  pursuant 
to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganl- 
zatloD  Act  of  1948  (2  UJB.C.  72a(l) ) ;  but  this 
monetary  limitation  on  the  procurement  of 
such  services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of 
such  funds  for  any  other  authoriaed  purpose. 

Sac.  3.  No  part  of  tbe  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  investi- 
gatl<H>  of  any  subject  which  is  being  investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  permanent  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  shaU  furnish  the  Conunittee  on 
House  Administration  infonnatlon  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  investigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  f\inds. 

Sac.  3.  Funds  authoriaed  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations  es- 
tablished by  tbe  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOliIPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  witti  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rscou). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  House  Reaolution  920  would 
fund  the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
In  the  amoofit  of  $431,000.  It  was  unani- 
mously agreed  upon  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

Hie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Tba  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


jfesslonal  and  nonclerlcal  functions; 

shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  tbe  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $35,000  of  the  total 
amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may  be 
used  to  proctuc  the  temporary  or  intermit- 
tent services  of  Individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  pursuant  to  section  202 
(1)  of  the  Xjegislatlve  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  (3  U.S.C.  73a(t)):  and  not  to  exceed 
$2,500  of  such  total  amount  may  be  used  to 
provide  for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to 
section  a02(J)  of  such  Act  (3  X5S.C.  73a(J)  ). 
of  staff  per8<Hinel  of  the  committee  perform- 
ing professional  and  nonclerlcal  functions: 
but  neither  of  these  monetary  limitations 
shall  prevent  the  \ise  of  such  funds  for  iiny 
other  authorized  purpoee. 

SccK  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authoriaed  by 
this  rc^^tion  shall  be  avaUable  for  eq>end- 
ItureJn  connection  with  the  study  or  m- 
vestlgatlon  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpoee  by  any 
other  committee  of  tbe  House:  and  tbe  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Sectirity 
shall  fumlah  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  intended  to  be  financed 
from  such  funds. 

Sac.  3.  Funds  authoriaed  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulatlona 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration In  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  ^p«Jcer.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  recogniaed. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  House  Resolution  937  provides 
f vmdlng  for  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  and  will  provide  that  committee 
with  the  amount  of  $47t.000.  the  same 
level  of  funding  as  in  the  1st  Session  of 
the  Congress. 
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ICr.  8|Mkar»  Z  yidd  5;im]^tf«ft  to  the 
gentleman  fiom  Miwctmiwrtti  (Mr. 
OuMuxftor  pdrpoMS  of  ddMte  only. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Bpttikm.  thtt  year 
''Is  a  different  year  for  fundinc  of  tbe 
Houae  Internal  Seeurl^  Commtttee.  In 
1974  an  or  the  efldenca  points  to  the 
fact  that  we  should  finally  east  a  nega- 
tive vote  and  defimd  this  committee  of 
theCoosress. 

The  Commtttee  on  Committees  under 
the  dlstlngnlsbed  leadetahlp  of  tbe  gen- 
tleman from  Ifiasoorl  Oit.  BoLuao)  has 
reoommended  that  the  function  of  the 
Houae  Internal  Security  Committee  be 
transferTed  to  the  Committee  on  Qov- 
emment  OpemtioDS.  Never  before  has 
this  commtttee  been  reoommoided  by 
another  House  cotrnntttfir  for  action  of 
this  nature. 

President  Mzcd  has  recommmded  fi- 
nally that  we  do  something  about  pri- 
vacy. I  appeal  to  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  recognise  that  Qnally  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  recognized  the 
coneept  and  the  value  at  privacy. 

I  itfjpeal  to  all  Members  to  ask  how  we 
can  Justify  the  eenttaraatlai  of  the  House 
Internal  Security  Coounlttee  and  reeoc- 
cile  its  ezlstenee  with  the  bade  fxmda- 
mental  concept  of  privacy.  I  appeal  to 
the  Republicans  pardcularty  because 
now  that  the  President  has  recognized 
the  concept  of  privacy  it  is  imperatlTe 
that  the  Congress  itself  admit  that  we 
have  a  committee  in  azistenoe  that  d^es 
the  very  basic  oopcept  at  privacy. 

Tlie  case  is  overwhelming.  Members  of 
the  House,  for  the  elimination  of  this 
committee. 

First,  little  if  any  legislation  has  come 
out  during  tbe  past  year. 

Seeond.  the  investigation  Into  the  al- 
legedly subversive  groups  that  Is  carried 
an  by  this  committee  could  and  should 
be  done  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigattan  <»^  by  other  agmcles. 

Third,  the  oomtinnatlon  of  tha  preser- 
vaticD  of  the  files  of  this  particular  com- 
mittee Is  totally  taidefensible. 

Two  years  ago  there  were  752.000 
Americans  on  whom»>this  committee  kept 
files.  I  have  legulady.  at  tbe  request  of 
constituents  and  othKs.  secured  from  the 
files  of  tbe  House  Internal  Saeurlty  Com- 
mittee the  material  whidi  they  have  on 
Amnlcans.  That  material  is  worthless. 
It  is  takm  from  pubUc  sources.  It  is  hear- 
say. It  is  tota]lj|r  unverified. 

I  think  another  shocking  thloc,  and  I 
have  brought  this  fact  out  before,  and  a 
diagraoe  to  the  Bouse  Internal  SfBCurlty 
Committee  and  to  ttie  HMte  Is  the  fact 
that  25  exeetttfve  acmdee  of  the  Vederal 
Government  regolariy,  day  after  day, 
come  In  and  gain  access  to  the  files  of 
the  House  Internal  Security  Committee. 
Members  of  the  House,  that  is  lawless. 
There  is  abs(riut^  no  Executive  order 
that  permits  or  Justifies  ttie  intrusion  of 
the  executive  branch  Into  tbe  files  of  a 
eooualttee  of  «iis  House. 

Ttane  after  time  Tliave  aAed  the  dls- 
ttnrilahed  diatainan  to  dlmlnate  ttUs.  I 
have  pleaded  nfih  the  executive  acendes 
not  to  take  advantage  <tf  Uie  >f*?l'^ry  of 
the  chairman.  I  suggest  to  tbe  M^bera 
that  such  access  in  and  of  itself  is  an 


abuse  of  the  files  of  this  committee  and 
should  be  eliminated. 

In  short.  I  ask  the  Members  of  the 
House  how  we  can  justify  tibe  continua- 
tion of  this  c<»nmittee  and  this  practice, 
this  collection  of  raw  data  on  Americans 
who  are  allegedly  subversive.  This  com- 
mittee is  an  anachronism.  It  Is  a  hang- 
over from  the  era  of  Ithe  cold  war.  This 
Is  a  committee  which  is  no  longer  Justi- 
fied. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
vote  no  on  thla  reMlutlon. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Bdr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  a?eaker.  I  yield  to 
tbe  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

BCr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man serves  on  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  do.  I  have  served  for 
3^  years. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  ^leaker,  what  would 
be  the  objection  of  having  the  public 
come  in  and  check  this  collection  of  in- 
formaticQ.  if  indeed,  the  files  are  in- 
tended for  public  reference?  What  Is  so 
bed  about  that? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  files  are 
not  kept  for  public  information.  The  flies 
are  available,  like  every  other  file  in  the 
House  of  Representatfpes,  to  Members. 
If  a  constituent  writes  to  a  M«nber.  to 
any  Member,  he  may  secure  whatever 
the  House  Internal  Security  Committee 
keeps  on  the  individual  who  has  written 
to  him. 

They  are  not  public  files,  and  that  is 
the  precise  nature  of  my  objection.  They 
are  private  files.  They  are  secret  dossiers. 
They  are  dossiers  on  three-fourths  of  a 
million  Americans.  I  think  that  vi(dates 
the  fundamental  role  of  this  House. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  wlU  yield  further,  did  I  imder- 
stand  him  to  say  that  these  files  contain 
information  that  would  leave  the  im- 
pression  that  the  persons  named  in  the 
files  were  giiilty  of  some  acts  of  subver- 
sion or  who  are  subversive? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Precisely.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinguished rabbi  from  Massachiisetts  on 
whom  the  Bouse  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee had  an  extensive  file.  I  obtained 
that  file.  They  had  the  fact  or  allegation 
in  there  that  this  rabbi  went  to  an  al- 
legedly  Socialist  event  15  or  18  years  ago. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachuse^  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Kew  Jersey  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  found 
this  a  collection  of  hearsay,  of  reports 
from  Socialist  or  Opmmunlst  news- 
papers wtiich  were  scurrilous,  to  say  the 
least.  That  rabbi  rightfully  felt  indig- 
nant and  outraged  tluit  a  committee  of 
the  Congress  wotild  keep  this  in  a  file; 
that  it  was  available  tp  Members  of  the 
ConcTess  and  also  to  25  agencies  of  the 
exaeutive  branch  of  t^e  Federal  Oov- 
emment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Bpeaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  would  not  tbe  ma- 
terial, the  way  it  Lb,  so  far  as  Members 
are  concerned,  be  avfdlable  to  than, 
euid  If  they  ask  for  the  information 
contained  in  the  flies  they  can  get  it? 


Mr.  DRINAN.  Asidei  from  the  harm 
it  does,  there  is  absoliit^  no  Justifica- 
tion for  spendiDg  $709,000,  at  Ittist,  of 
Federal  money,  on  th^  preservation  of 
those  files  and  the  continuation  of  this 
committee. 

IgT.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  am 
economy  minded,  and  I  have  looked  at 
that  aspect  of  the  matter  very  closely 
myself.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  9UNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wHl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  f  rmn  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  quite  recently 
I  read  a  committee  report  on  the  Sym- 
blonese  Liberation  Axmy.  Would  the 
gentleman  deprive  the  American  people 
of  the  knowledge  that  the  gentleman 
has  gained  in  his  committee  on  that 
particular  group  of  people,  who  with- 
out any  provocation,  are  admitted  an- 
arohiats.  murderers  and  kidnapers?  Does 
the  gentleman  not  think  that  his  com- 
mittee ovaa  to  the  American  pec^le  this 
kind  of  worthwhile  information? 

Mr.  DRJNAN.-Mf.  Speaker,  investiga- 
Uoa  of  groups  such  as  that  obviously 
should  be  done,  but  iti  should  be  done 
by  the  FBI  or  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  law  enforcement  agencies.  ITie 
investigation  of  allegedly  criminal  sub- 
versive activities  is  not  a  function  of  this 
House.  Usually,  we  inyestlgate  only  in 
order  to  get  facts  upcti  which  we  can 
make  laws.  | 

The  FBI  has  extensive  files,  as  they 
should,  on  the  alleged  subversive  orga- 
nization the  gentleman  mentioned.  Obvi- 
ously, we  need  this,  but  I  think  it  is  done 
in  the  wrong  place.  There  is  no  evidence, 
furthermore,  that  it  is  done  in  a  way  that 
could  not  be  done  better  by  the  FBI. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  respect  my  colleague's  ad- 
miration for  the  FBI.  They  do  an  excel- 
lent Job  but  the  abdication  of  the  Con- 
gress on  matters  of  tfais  nature  must 
never  come  to  pass— we  must  continue 
the  committee  as  now  constituted  and 
make  investigations  where  necessary. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Intenud  Se- 
curity, the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 

ICHOKO)  . 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  iNew  Jersey  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,-  It  had  not  been  my  intention  to 
reserve  time  today,  but  ifter  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  a 
member  of  the  committee,  I  fed  that  I 
am  constrained  to  do  so. 

I  would  point  out  t^  tbe  gentleman 
from  Tetmessee  that  th4  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  stated  that  he  went 
on  the  committee  for  tlie  purpose  of  de- 
stroyixig  the  committee  from  within. 

And  he  is  exercising  that  prerogative 
today,  llie  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts is  correct  when  he  states  that  all 
of  the  information  in  ttaa  files  and  refer- 
ence section  is  public  Information.  He 
Is  incorrect,  I  would  staite  to  tbe  genOe- 
man  from  Tennessee— and  I  have  cor- 
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i«cted  tills  on  the  floor  of  the  House  pre- 
viously, but  the  figure  in  the  Rccord  con- 
times  to  be  picked  up  and  re-used — he 
Is  incorrect  when  he  states  that  there 
are  775,000  or  750,000  files  in  the  files  and 
reference  section.  I  believe  that  is  the 
figure  he  used. 

There  are  no  files  upon  750,000  indi- 
viduals. The  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts has  not  observed  that  there  may 
be  more  than  one  entry  on  any  particular 
individual.  For  example,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  Qus  Hall,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  would  have  several  thousand 
entries  in  the  files  and  reference  section. 
I  am  also  siu%  that  the  people  whom  I 
often  refer  to  as  the  "kookie"  revolution- 
ary type,  like  E3dridge  Cleaver  or  Jerry 
Rubin,  would  have  innumerable  enbries 
concerning  their  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
for  the  5  years  which  the  committee  has 
e:dsted.  During  that  time,  I  might  say 
that  I  have  heard  the  same  arguments 
year  after  year  against  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  operations  of  the  committee. 
Those  argimients  essentially  come  frcHn 
the  same  M«nber  of  the  House  who,  I 
believe,  are  opposed  to  internal  security 
work  on  the  p>art  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  any  shape  or  form. 

The  average  vote  on  the  appropriations 
during  these  years  has  been  300  yeas  and 
76  nays,  and  it  is  principally  to  those  300 
or  so  colleagues  that  I  would  address  my 
remarks  today.  I  think  those  Members 
are  entitled  to  know  whether  their  votes 
have  been  Justified. 

Before  proceeding  further  on  that 
point,  I  wish  to  recall  with  the  Mraabers 
that  this  body  decided  5  years  ago  that  it 
would  have  a  Ccmunittee  (m  Internal  Se- 
curity as  a  standing  committee  of  the 
House.  The  instructions  from  the  House 
were  that  this  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity should  conduct  lnve6tlg».ti(ms  con- 
cerning organizations  or  groups  which 
advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  Govem- 
mait  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  its 
subdivisions  by  force,  violence,  terrorism, 
or  other  unlawful  means. 

It  was  clear  that  the  House  felt  it 
should  have  within  it  a  body  designated 
to  keq>  the  Members  informed  (m  mat- 
ters affecting  one  of  our  basic  req^onsi'- 
bilities:  To  pres^-ve  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  form  of  free 
government  which  we  have.  It  was  also 
clear  at  the  time  that  the  House  intended 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Security  to  be 
primarily  an  Investigative  and  oversight 
committee,  since  it  was  very  obvious  that 
a  very  limited  legislative  ou^ut  could  be 
exi)ected  from  a  committee  with  such  a 
narrow  mandate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  these  brief  re- 
minders of  the  Intentions  of  this  House 
when  it  set  up  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security,  I  would  like  to  return  to 
my  earlier  point:  Has  the  committee 
Justified  the  confidence  of  those  who  have 
supported  the  appnY)rlatlon  measure? 

In  the  91st  Congress,  to  the  first  2 
years  of  the  committee's  existence,  some 
30  bills  were  referred  to  the  committee, 
and  the  committee  favorably  reported 
upon  3:  the  Defense  Security  and  In- 


dustrial Security  Act,  an  amendment  to 
the  Internal  Security  Act  dealing  with 
the  obstructicm  of  Armed  Forces  during 
periods  of  armed  conflict  abroad,  as  weU 
as  amendmmts  to  the  Emergency  Deten- 
tion Act. 

The  committee  conducted  an  extensive 
investigation  of  the  Black  Panther  Party, 
a  paramilitary  organization  of  militants, 
which  liad  acliieved  natinny.!  notoriety 
for  its  physical  and  pn^aganda  assaults 
on  law  enforcement  ofilcials. 

The  Congress  not  only  benefited  from 
the  accurate  information — and  I  stress 
the  word  accurate,  developed  by  the 
committee  but  also  caused  the  revision 
of  the  Federal  firearms  laws  to  plug  a 
loophole  which  had  been  widely  used  by 
Kack  Panther  Party  members.  Cor- 
rective action  was  taken  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  when  the  c(Hnmlttee 
disclosed  the  misuse  by  Black  Panther 
Party  members  of  Federal  food  stamps. 
The  evidence  of  those  hearings  resulted 
in  the  introduction  of  legislation  m^iiring 
it  a  Federal  crime  to  kill  or  assault  a  law 
enforcement  ofBcer  imder  certain  cir- 
cumstances. The  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Adminlstratimi  was  urged  to 
encoun«e  utilization  of  Federal  funds 
to  improve  the  intelligence  collection 
capability  of  local  law  oif  orcement  agen- 
cies and,  at  the  committee's  <"«'«gat%". 
tbe  Postal  Service  caused  review  of  the 
law  relating  to  the  use  ol  the  mails  for 
distribution  of  revcdutionary  i»opa- 
ganda.  The  ctHxmilttee  urged  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  take  appnvriate  ac- 
tion against  the  Black  Panther  Par^ 
which  had  never  filed  tax  returns  since 
its  inception. 

A  special  report  on  the  SD6  relating 
to  its  attempts  to  recruit  teenagers  was 
prepared  because  of  tbe  great  concern  on 
the  part  of  the  school  administrators, 
teachers,  and  parents. 

In  the  92d  Congress  bills  were  reported 
out  to  expand  the  Jurlsdicticm  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  to 
impose  penal  sanctions  for  travel  to 
countries  engaged  in  armed  conflict  with 
the  United  States  in  violation  of  travel 
restricticais,  and  to  remedy  deficiencies 
in  the  Federal  civilian  loyalty-security 
program. 

The  committee  held  extensive  hearings 
concerning  allegations  that  organtiaUions 
espousing  violent  revolution  were  in- 
volved In  efforts  to  disrupt  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  As  a  result 
of  the  committee's  work,  the  Department 
of  Defense  conducted  an  in-depth  re- 
view of  its  policies  and  practices  in  the 
security  field.  The  committee  reported 
extensively  upon  two  Maoist  terrorist 
grouiM,  the  Revolutionary  Union  and  the 
VenceremoB  Organisation.  The  rqwrt 
was  forwarded  to  the  Department  of 
Jtistice  for  review  with  a  view  toward 
prosecutive  action  imd§j^Tederal  laws. 

Noting  that  the  public  had  not  been 
kept  informed  concerning  the  Commu- 
nist infiuence  in  the  leadership  of  the 
two  principal  anti-war  groups,  the  ccmi- 
mittee  held  extensive  hearings  oonoem- 
taig  these  organizations — the  National 
Peace  Action  Coalition  and  the  People's 
Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice.  As  a 
result  of  evidence  detailing  tbe  exten- 


sive damage  to  Federal  property  caused 
by  demonstrators  acting  under  the  aus- 
pices of  these  two  groups,  legl^ation 
was  introduced  requiring  the  posting  of 
a  bond  by  organizers  of  major  demon- 
strations. 

The  OMnmittee  issued  a  comprehensive 
legislative  report  following  a  2-year  in- 
quiry into  the  Federal  civilian  loyalty - 
security  program  and  executive  branch 
agencies  in  response  to  this  report  ad- 
vised that  they  were  adopting  significant 
changes  in  the  conduct  of  their  program 
in  this  field.  For  example,  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  took  steps  to  revise  its 
fitness  standards  and  revise  its  training 
requirements  for  suitability  examiners 
and  security  specialists,  as  well  as  its 
security  appraisal  functions. 

During  the  present  Congress,  members 
of  the  committee  responded  to  the  con- 
cern of  aU  thinking  Americans  concern- 
ing the  necessity  for  prison  reform  and 
conducted  hearings  concerning  allega- 
tions that  members  of  various  revolu- 
tionary groups  had  become  Involved  for 
ulterior  purposes  in  the  prison  reform 
movement  to  the  detriment  of  efforts 
toward  real  reform.  The  committee's  re- 
port called  attention  to  the  lack  of  in- 
formation on  the  part  of  correctional 
officers  concerning  the  identities  and 
activities  of  such  groups  and  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Attorney  General  that  the 
expertise  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  be  utiliaed  to  correct  this  de- 
ficiency. The  committee  is  awaiting  the 
Attorney  General's  report. 

In  August  last  year  the  committee  pro- 
duced a  report  on  political  kidnapings, 
and  I  warned  therein  that  they  could 
happen  here,  a  predictkm  that  imfortu- 
nately  came  true  with  tbe  kirfn>r*"g  of 
Patricia  Hearst  by  the  Symbioneee  lib- 
eration Army.  I  personally  sent  each 
Member  of  the  House  a  special  report 
on  this  group  as  a  matter  cooceminc 
which  all  public  officials  should  be 
aware,  llie  committee  is  presentiy  hold- 
ing heaurings  on  the  subject  of  terrorism 
with  the  hope  that  some  useful  recom- 
mendations for  executive  branch  action 
will  result. 

The  committee  has  also  begun  an  ex- 
haustive review  of  the  law,  regulations 
and  practices  of  the  executive  branch  in 
the  field  of  domestic  intelligence  col- 
lection, and  I  expect  this  oversicht  work 
to  be  one  of  the  most  significant  efforts 
of  the  committee. 

These  are  the  highlights  and  I  will 
leave  it  to  the  Members  as  to  whether 
these  are  the  kinds  of  Investigations  and 
reports  for  which  they  have  voted  and 
want  continued. 

I  have  repeatedly  said  that  I  am  less 
concerned  with  who  does  the  work  of 
internal  security  in  the  House  as  long  as 
it  Is  done  and  done  effectively.  I  would 
be  greatly  concerned  if  this  Committee's 
efforts  were  hamiiered  by  lack  of  funding 
or  by  attempts  to  stifle  its  work  by  bury- 
ing It  in  some  other  committee  with  in- 
adequate resources  axMi  staff. 

There  is  simply  no  other  raUable  source 
of  Inf  oimation  available  to  the  Congress. 
Where  would  you  go  for  aoeurate  «p-to- 
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date  Information  In  the  field  of  Internal 
security?  To  the  Consrresslonal  Reference 
Service,  which  has  neither  the  records 
nor  the  personnel  to  answer  your  Ques- 
tions? TO  the  FBI?  That  organization  Is 
limited  to  furnishing  the  Congress  a  few 
brief  paragraphs  annually  in  support  of 
Its  appropriation  request.  To  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board?  The  ad- 
ministration killed  It  last  year.  Where 
else  would  you  go?  The  answer  Is  there 
is  not  any  place  else  to  go. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  world  con- 
ditions have  changed  little  since  you  set 
up  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 
On  the  Communist  side  at  least  the  hoped 
for  detente  appears  to  be  mostly  words 
rather  than  deeds.  We  are  once  again  re- 
minded that  the  price  of  liberty  Is  eternal 
vigilance  and  that,  therefore,  the  neces- 
sary work  of  Insuring  our  internal 
security  as  well  as  our  national  defense 
must  continue. 

For  further  clarification  of  the  full  and 
reference  section  function  I  am  submit- 
ting descriptive  Information  which  I  sup- 
plied to  the  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees In  June  1973.  The  material  fol- 
lows: 

Data  Comcsbnimo  the  Opxbation  of  Tilm* 
Aira  Bxmtntcs  Sbction 

1.  What  varlou*  kirtda  of  material  are  util- 
ized a*  sources  /or  information  to  be  retained 
in  the  files? 

In  addition  to  publlalwd  hevlnga  and  re- 
ports of  this  and  other  congreoalonal  and 
State  committees,  the  Committee  utilises 
such  material  as  periodicals  and  other  pri- 
mary source  material  (letterheads,  press  re- 
leases, handbills,  oooferenoe  calls  or  pro- 
grams, and  other  official  Uteraiture)  of  or- 
ganisations which  have  been  cited  or  char- 
acterized as  subversive  by  a  Federal  author- 
ity. This  would  also  Include  publications  of 
organlaatloas  currently  under  Inveatigatloa 
by  the  Committee  or  pubUcatlons  of  orga- 
nlatlons  which  may  be  potential  subjects  of 
future  Committee  investigation. 

Tb  supplement  this  primary  source  mate- 
rial, the  Conunlttee  also  makes  use  of  news 
items  from  the  public  press.  Pair  reporting 
requires  review  of  the  public  press  because 
primary  source  material  coverage  of  events 
and  activities  may  be  scanty,  misleading, 
biased,  or  inaccurate .  Also,  newspapers  often 
are  the  most  up-to-date  soiiroe  of  Informa- 
tion. 

2.  By  what  meant  does  this  maUrial  come 
to  the  staff? 

Source  material  comes  to  the  Committee's 
flies  by  various  means.  Some  comes  on  a  reg- 
ular basis  by  subscription  (In  addition  to 
the  perlodlcaU  subscribed  to.  the  Conunlttee 
reoeives  other  material  sent  to  those  on  the 
subscription  maUlng  lut).  Other  items  may 
be  sent  In  by  concerned  eltlxens  or  may  be 
acquired  by  staff  members  individually. 

3.  Approximately  how  marty  publications 
are  received  with  regularity  on  a  aubtcription 
basU? 

At  present,  the  Committee  receives  40  peri- 
odicals by  subscription. 

4.  What  meant  and  standards  are  utilized 
in  choosing  material  for  subscription,  or  in 
seeking  other  viaterial  for  review? 

Periodicals  chosen  for  subscription  are 
largely  those  which  are  self-described  or  gen- 
erally recognised  as  onclal  organs  of  groups 
which  have  been  cited  or  characterised  as 
subversive  by  a  FMeral  axrtborlty,  or  which 
cootain  oogoBlderable  Information  concerning 
such  penoDB.  This  would  also  inehide  orga- 
maatlooa  cnrremiy  under  investigation  by 
the  Committee  or  (Tganizations  of  passible 
future  Committee  investigation. 


5.  Snumerate  the  physical  procedures  which 
are  employed  fn  reviewing  incoming  publica- 
tioru. 

Some  incoming  periodicals  are  reviewed 
regularly  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Re- 
search Section,  for  possible  use  In  connection 
with  their  specific  assignments  and/or  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  general  information 
for  possible  future  use.  These  periodicals  deal 
largely  with  the  theory  and  prtM^tlce  of  Marx- 
ism-Leninism and  vaiiouB  forms  of  radicalism 
of  domestic  origin. 

Other  Incoming  periodicals  are  reviewed 
and  indexed  regularly  by  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Piles  and  Reference  Sectkm.  In- 
formation of  interest  Is  extracted  and  sum- 
marized on  3  X  S  Index  canls.  Each  such  card 
carries  complete  documentation,  and  the 
source  Itself  is  retained  In  Committee  flies 
for  ready  reference. 

8.  What  specific  standards  are  used  in  de- 
termining whether  information  concerning 
an  individual,  an  organization,  a  publication, 
or  other  subject  matter  itUl  be  retained  for 
file? 

A  Judgment  to  retain  information  is  gen- 
erally based  on  whether  the  information  re- 
lates to  activities  In  connection  with  organi- 
zations which  have  been  cited  or  character- 
ised as  subversive  by  a  Federal  authority. 
This  would  also  Include  activities  In  connec- 
tkKi  with  organizations  currently  the  subject 
of  Committee  Investlgatloa  or  possible  future 
investigation.  In  addition,  it  would  Include 
press  clippings  of  acts  of  revolutionary  vio- 
lence which  may  not  have  any  particular  or- 
ganization tie-in. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  information 
Is  necessarily  derogatory.  The  staff  is  careful 
to  Index  any  Item  which  comes  to  Its  atten- 
tion Indicating  that  a  perfon  Icnown  to  have 
a  "record  of  subversive  aotivlties"  may  have 
expressed  an  opinion  or  t^en  a  stand  in  op- 
position to  conununlsm  or  some  other  forms 
of  subversion.  When  the  staff  prepares  a  re- 
port on  an  Individual,  any  known  statement 
which  may  serve  to  clarify  his  "record"  Is  ta- 
cluded. 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  determine  at  the 
time  an  Item  is  picked  up  whether  It  m^y 
properly  be  used  in  the  future,  but  if  In  any 
way  it  appears  to  pertain  to  or  clarify  activi- 
ties already  documented  tn  Committee  flies, 
it  is  ncvmally  retained.  In  any  event,  when- 
ever information  which  may  be  considered 
derogatory  is  reported  concerning  an  Indi- 
vidual, the  Committee  also  reports  any  In- 
formation In  flies  which  may  appear  to  con- 
tradict or  clarify  such  Information. 

7.  What  categories  of  persons  and  organi- 
zations have  the  right  to  information  from 
the  files? 

House  Rule  XI,  clause  28(c)  states:  "All 
Committee  hendlngs,  records,  data,  charts, 
and  flies  .  .  .  shaU  be  pra|>erty  of  the  House 
and  all  Members  of  the  House  shall  have  ac- 
ceas  to  such  records." 

Thus,  all  Members  of  the  House  have  the 
right  to  information  from  the  flies  under 
House  Rule  XI.  The  courtesy  has  also  been 
extended  through  the  years  to  Members  of 
the  Senate.  In  addition,  investigation  of  ap- 
plicants for  positions  in  the  Pederal  Oovem- 
ment  includes  a  search  of  the  index  cards  in 
the  Piles  and  Reference  S«ctlon.  Requests  for 
this  information  are  made  by  authorized  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Pederal  departments  and 
agencies.  These  representatives  have  "clear- 
ance" and  their  departments  or  agencies  fur- 
nish the  committee  letter*  of  authorization. 

In  connection  with  the  above  matter,  it  is 
noted  that  President  Truman  in  Executive 
Order  9836  on  March  21.  1947.  his  so-called 
"loyalty  order."  directed  that  the  names  of 
every  applicant  for  Goverament  employment 
be  checked  against  the  files  of  the  Commit- 
tee. This  procedure  was  fallowed  when  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  Executive  Order  10450  of 
April  37,  1953.  superseded  Executive  Order 
9836.  This  practice  Is  clearly  within  the  na- 
tional interest. 


The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  Vnited  States  v. 
Gofack  (380  P.  3d  687-681)  determined  that 
the  practice  of  the  Comiplttee  In  making 
these  flies  available  to  Meoibers  of  Congress 
was  further  evidence  of  the  Committee's  con- 
cern with  its  constitutional  duty  of  assist- 
ing In  the  enactment  of  legislation  rather 
than  being  an  act  for  whieb  the  Committee 
was  to  be  oenstired.  The  Court  stated: 

"A  large  collection  of  material  and  ex- 
hibits is  maintained  by  tiie  Committee  in 
connection  with  its  constituted  duties  in 
order  to  furnish  reference  service  not  only 
to  the  Committee's  own  Members  and  staff 
in  its  investigations  and  bearings,  but  also 
to  every  Member  of  Congress  who  submits  a 
written  request  for  information  in  that  file." 

The  Committee  each  yeeir  makes  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  House  and  the  public  in 
general  in  which  it  includsB  statistics  on  the 
information  service  Its  Piles  and  Reference 
Section  provides  for  the  Members  and  also 
reports  on  the  number  at  visits  made  by 
representatives  of  Pederal  igendes  in  check- 
ing information  in  Committee  files. 

a.  In  what  manner  are  they  required  to 
present  requests,  and  to  what  extent  do 
they  have  access? 

All  requests  for  Information  from  the  Piles 
and  Reference  Section  muSt  be  presented  in 
writing. 

When  representatives  of  the  Pederal  Qov- 
emment  visit  the  flies  s«ctioti,  they  must 
present  their  credentials  and  register  their 
time  of  arrival  and  departure.  They  do  not 
have  access  to  the  actual  flle  folders  con- 
taining correspondence  and  source  material. 
Index  cards  only  are  searched  for  them  by  a 
member  of  the  Committee  staff. 

As  a  rule,  requests  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  in  the  form  of  a  letter  or  printed 
transmittal  slip  bearing  the  slgnatvu-e  of  the 
Members.  Requests  from  the  Pederal  Oovern- 
ment  are  In  the  form  of  typewritten  lists  on 
stationery  bearing  the  name  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency.  Some  are  Submitted  by  mall, 
and  others  are  presented  In  person  by  au- 
thorized representatives. 

9.  Who  determinet  -v/io  sliouJd  have  access, 
and  what  safeguards  are  employed  to  pre- 
vent abuse? 

Policies  concerning  access  to  flies  have 
been  dettemlned  largely  by  the  Committee 
Chairman,  usually  in  consultation  with  the 
Committee  chief  counsel  and/or  administra- 
tive chief. 

Safeguards  include  limited  admittance  to 
the  space  occupied  by  the  Files  and  Refer- 
ence Section,  and  registration  of  persons  who 
are  not  members  of  the  st^.  Even  members 
of  the  staff  outside  the  Piles  and  Reference 
Section  are  restricted  in  their  use  of  the  flies. 

Admittance  to  the  spacs  occupied  by  the 
Piles  and  Reference  Bectloh  is  limited  to  the 
staff,  authorized  representntlves  of  the  Ped- 
eral Oovsmment,  and  iadlviduals  accom- 
panied by  staff  members.  Only  those  in  the 
flrst  two  categories  may  seek  Information 
from  the  flies. 

All  requests  from  any  sdurce  are  recorded 
in  a  Journal,  and  each  entry  is  followed  by 
a  written  account  of  any  action  taken. 

10.  In  what  form  is  information  furnished 
to  pertons  or  organization$  who  have  a  right 
of  access? 

Members  of  the  Committee  staff  may  ex- 
amine flle  material  within  the  Committee 
space  (material  is  not  loaqed  for  use  outside 
the  Committee  space).  Under  some  clrcimi- 
stances,  material  may  be  leproduced  for  the 
convenience  of  staff  members,  and  in  some 
cases  the  material  may  ba  summarized  In  a 
tjrpewrltten  report. 

Representatives  of  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment examine  Index  cards  only,  within  the 
Files  and  Reference  Sectlopi. 

Information  Is  furnish^  to  Members  of 
Congress  on  printed  repoft  fonns.  This  ex- 
planation appears  on  tbe  form: 

"This  Committee  makes  no  evaluation  In 
this  report.  The  following  Is  only  a  compila- 
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tiod  of  recorded  public  source  materlid  con- 
tained In  our  flies  and  should  ^lot  be  oaa- 
gtrued  as  representing  the  results  of  any  In- 
vestigation or  finding  by  the  Committee.  The 
fact  that  the  (Committee  has  Information  as 
■et  forth  below  on  the  subject  of  this  report 
Is  not  per  se  an  Indication  that  this  Indi- 
vidual, organization,  or  publication  Is  sub- 
versive, unless  specifically  stated." 

11.  Is  all  information,  available  in  a  file 
made  available  to  the  person  making  a  re- 
quest? 

Only  the  card  Index  Is  searched  for  repre- 
sentatives of  t^e  Pederal  Government. 

Reports  prepared  by  the  FUes  and  Refer- 
ence Section  for  Members  of  Congress  are 
thoroughly  documented  compilations  of  In- 
formation, based  on  a  complete  search  of  all 
Indexed  public  source  material  in  files.  The 
information  is  extracted  and  prepared  by 
trained  members  of  the  Piles  and  Reference 
Section  Staff.  Pile  folders  are  not  available 
to  persons  outside  the  staff. 

12.  What  procedures  are  utilised  in  putt- 
ing information  together  to  answer  requests. 
and  what  ttandards  are  employed  to  resolve 
tohat  shall  be  included  and  what  shall  be  ex- 
cludedT 

Requests  for  Information  are  assigned  to 
trained  members  of  the  Files  and  Re^ferenoe 
Section  staff,  who  search  all  index  references 
to  the  subject  and  examine  the  original 
sources.  Written  reports  are  prepared  In  ac- 
cordance with  guidelines  set  forth  some  years 
ago  in  consultation  wittt  Committee  counsel. 
They  are  carefiOly  proofed  with  original 
sources  to  Insure  aociiiacy.  Generally  speak- 
ing, tbe  Information  reported  relates  to  ac- 
tivities in  connection  with  organ izsrtlons 
which  have  been  cited  or  characterized  as 
subversive  by  «  Pederal  authority.  Reports 
are  not  furnished  on  present  Members  of 
Congress,  Individuals  concerning  whom  the 
Committee  hasog/y  two  or  less  very  old  and 
Insignificant  ^Oi^nces,  and  deceased  Indi- 
viduals (unless  they  were  stif -proclaimed 
Communists,  were  named  as  officials  or 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  In  Party 
publications,  or  were  Identified  as  such  In 
Strom  testimony  before  duly  oonstttuted 
governmental  agencies) . 

13.  Are  there  any  reetrictions  on  the  use 
which  may  be  made  of  information  furnish- 
ed to  a  person  or  organization  autharieed 
to  receive  it? 

The  Committee  has  no  power  or  authority 
to  control  the  action  a  Member  may  take 
in  iislng  the  Information  furnished.  Infor- 
mation furnished  to  ivpreaentatlvee  of  the 
Government  is  subject  to  the  policies  and 
procedures  of  the  Pederal  security  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  interest  of  time,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  I  may  be 
Permitted  to  revise  and  extend  jny  re- 
maiks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccokd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Spencer,  I  yield  the  gentleman  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  %)eaker,  foUowing 
our  agreement.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Edwaus) 
for  tbe  purpose  of  interrogatloh. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

"Die  gentlemaiu  who  Is  the  chairman 
oi  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
I  am  sure  will  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  MasBftchiMettB  and  ottarav  thai  the 
matter  of  privacy  and  Oovamment  fUea 
and  the  itiwwulngtliin  thereof  are  mat- 


ters of  large  Interest  in  the  country  to- 
day. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Cidlfomla  that  there  are 
many  people  who  are  very  concerned 
about  the  problem  of  intrusion  by  the 
Government  Into  the  privacy  of  individ- 
uals; yies. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Can 
the  gentleman  point  out  to  me  and  to  the 
House  where  In  the  rules  of  the  House 
your  authorlaatlon  exists  to  maintain 
this  reporting  system  for  Members  of 
Congress  to  obtain  information  about 
American  citiaens  and  for  Govemmrait 
agencies  to  obtain  Information  about 
American  citizens?  If  I  might  read  your 
mandate,  the  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity shall  report  to  the  House  or  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  the  results  of  any  in- 
vestigation. How  are  you  able  to  maintain 
that? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  will  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  previously,  that  all  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  Files  and 
Reference  Section  that  Is  furnished  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  is  already 
public  information.  I  would  refer  the 
gentleman  to  the  general  rules,  and  I  do 
not  have  the  specific  number  thereof  in 
mind  at  this  time,  to  the  effect  that  the 
records  of  an  committees  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
is  under  that  rule  and  it  is  imder  the 
precedent  of  the  predecessor  committee, 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  does  comply  with  re- 
qiliats  of  the  Members.  1  would  state  to 
the  gentleman  from  Calif (Hnia  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  objected 
to  tile  operations  of  the  fOes  and  refer- 
eiice  section.  The  gentleman  from  Mass- 
achusetts has,  I  am  quite  sure,  requested 
more  Information  on  Individuals  than 
any  other  Bitanber  of  the  House  of  Rq>- 
resentatlves.  However,  tbe  gentleman 
man  fn»n  California  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  many  times  previous- 
ly. I  have  stated  that  under  the  rules 
and  imder  the  precedents  I  will  con- 
tinue to  supply  this  information  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  upon  reqoeet  and 
I  would  point  out  that  I  have  offered 
many,  many  times,  as  the  centleman 
from  California  well  knows,  both  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  any  time 
they  want  to  get  a  particular  resolution 
up  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  debate  and  decision  <m  this  matter 
I  will  help  them  to  do  so.  and  I  renew 
that  offer  today.  However,  as  yet  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  tbe  gra- 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  have  not 
made  one  effort  to  my  knowledge  to  di- 
rect any  resolution  toward  the  operation 
of  the  files  and  reference  section  to 
the  House  Committee  (m  Internal  Secu- 
rity. I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
California  If  he  has  done  so? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  would 
Uke  to  point  out 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Has  the  gentleman  from 
Calif  OTnia  done  so? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Well.  I 
believe  that  Uie  next  step  is  up  to  the 
gei^leman  from  M:|ssourl.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  la  operating  without  con- 


gressional authority  and  he  admits  that. 
This  long  and  involved  answer  says  the 
same  thing. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  jrield  the  gentleman  from 
Bilissourl  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Let  me  state  in  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  that  I  do 
not  admit  that  I  was  operating  without 
House  authority. 

I  stated  that  I  was  operating  under  the 
rule  that  states  that  tiiese  records  are 
the  property  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. They  are  available  to  the  Members. 
And  I  am  operating  imder  the  precedents 
established  by  preceding  ctxnmittees.  And 
I  will  continue  to  do  so.  True,  the  gentte- 
man  from  California  objects  to  that 
method  of  procedure. 

If  the  genUeman  wants  the  House  to 
resolve  this  matter.  I  will  assist  the 
gentieman  in  getting  this  matter  before 
the  House  by  seimrate  resolution,  the 
gentieman  knows  that.  We  can  then  have 
the  House  decide  how  it  should  be 
operated. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Iifr.  ICHORD.  In  just  1  minute. 

Ui.  Speaker,  I  also  made  the  offer  to 
the  gentieman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
DaoTAH) .  And  I  ask  the  gentieman  from 
Massachusetts  has  the  gentleman  offered 
such  a  resolutltm? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  The  distinguished  Chair- 
man has  said  that  many  times  on  the 
floor  of  this  House. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  have  stated  it  before 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  I  have 
also  stated  it  individually  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Massachusetts,  and  the  gentie- 
man from  Massachusetts  has  not  seen  fit 
to  avail  himself  of  this  offer.  If  the 
gentieman  desires  to  do  so  I  will  heU)  the 
gentieman  get  the  matter  before  the 
House  so  that  the  House  can  resolve  the 
issue.  Why  does  not  the  gentieman  from 
Massachusetts  do  that? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  When  the  r^airrn^n  of 

the  committee  is  accused  by  his  col- 
leagues of  acting  Illegally  and  without 
authorization 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Oh,  no,  the  gentieman 
from  BCassachusetts  is  maMng  that  il- 
legal allegation. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  The  conunlttee  is  acting 
without  authorization. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  That  is  the  contention  of 
the  genUeman  fmn  Massachusetts.  The 
gentieman  states  that  the  committee  is 
acting  Illegally,  but  I  think  the  commit- 
tee i£  not  acting  iUegally.  If  the  gentie- 
man from  Massachusetts  wants  to  get 
that  matter  before  the  House  in  the  form 
of  a  resolution  I  will  help  the  genUeman 
get  the  matter  of  the  operation  of  the 
files  before  the  House  and  let  the  House 
pass  upon  It. 

I  a«k  the  gentieman  how  much  more  ' 
fair  can  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  be? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  This  is  a  matter  for  de- 
cision by  the  House.  If  tint  Members 
vote  for  this  funding  they  are  implicitly 
voting  for  terrorism. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  That  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  gentieman  from  Maasachu- 
■etto. 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speikker,  will  the 
gentiemaa  yield? 

Ur.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fromOblo. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
B&y  to  the  ehatoman  and  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maaaaehusetts  that  the  chair- 
man is  probably  correct  tioBt  this  IB  a 
part  of  the  precedenta,  and  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  Bouae.  and  I  would  accept 
that  as  a  xVleof  the  House. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  CHilo. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Afassa- 
cbuaetts  is  really  attacking  the  voting 
records  of  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  voted  for  the  appropriation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

Mr.  THCncPSON  of  Nfew  Jersey.  Mr. 
^^eaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man fromCMtfomht  (Mr.  BvnoN) . 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yon  know, 
this  is  kind  of  a  dreary  subileet  We  have 
ooosldered  tt  so  many,  many  times. 

We  haTB  a  committee  that  is  loddng 
Into  restracturinff— and  I  am  not  here 
by  any  manner  or  means  to  commend 
them  for  all  (tf  their  xeuoimnendatlons — 
but  I  understand  this  bipartisan  10- 
memher  committee  voted  unanimously 
tha*  RISC  be  aboUsbad.  and  Its  functions 
transf efted  to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Ju- 
didaij  or  fSb»  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  I  suapect  llmt  they 
arrived  at  this  reoommfwdaMon  because 
msc.  by  any  mea«ur«neat.  has  not 
served  any  useful  purpose. 

I  am  sure  we  an  know  that  even  if 
we  vole  down  this  added  mimey  that 
HIBC  will  have  available  to  tt,  some  quar- 
ter-mfllion  doDan  in  staffing  each  year. 

Tinoking  back  over  the  10  or  II  times 
I  have  taken  this  floor  to  *inWyhton  my 
conwurufw  as  to  my  vlgw  m  thfai  mnrMfng 
subject,  I  think  we  have  made  a  mistake. 
We  have  been  making  an  effort  to  reduce 
the  total  funding  of  the  old  House  tJh- 
Amertcin  Activities  Oommitte«.  now 
otherwise  known  as  HIBC.  In  the  absence 
of  ahoitshtng  the  committee  or  cutting 
out  all  addittonal  funds.  pett^^jB  ii^iat  we 
should  have  done  Is  glvaa  them  what  they 
asked  for,  or  a  lltUe  less,  and  mody 
denied  them  the  ri^t  to  take  newsuapei 
subscriptions,  to  buy  or  keep  or  use  scl»- 
sors,  and  dmy  than  the  right  to  use 
Seoteh  tape  or  glue.  Because  about  all 
their  stair  does  is  sit  around  reading  the 
dafly  sod  the  weeUy  ptess,  having  peo- 
ple neatly  cutting  out  articles,  trimming 
the  articles  they  cut  out,  having  someone 
dee  Scotch  tape  tl^em.  and  a  third  vtar- 
sott  indexing  these  Scotch  ti4)ed  news- 
paper cUpplngs-^-perhape  sometiBies  they 
useghie. 

But.  really,  it  is  a  little  fait  absurd,  I 
think,  that  this  body  any  longer  provide 
added  funding  over  the  quarter-minion 
doUars  abeady  avallaUe  to  this  rather 
usdess  appendix  in  the  Ameilean  body 
pontic. 

Ur.  Bptakjur.  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  S  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  MmnaOit- 

1«Y). 

Mr.    MONTQOMBRT.    I   thank   tiie 


chalrmaa  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 
If  anyone  has  any  douiit.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  resoluttai. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year,  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  ran  a  TV  special  on 
the  Communist  Party,  USA.,  which  con- 
tained' the  results  of  a*  very  slgnlflcant 
poU  which  NBC  financed  through  the 
Opinion  Research  Corp.  of  PHhceton, 
NJ. 

No  one  can  accuse  eltho-  NBC  or  the 
polling  organization  of  any  special  prej- 
udice in  favor  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  so  I  think  it  be- 
hooves us  to  reexamine  the  results  of 
that  poll  of  the  American  people. 

Said  KBC-TV  Moderator  Frank 
McOee: 

It  WAS  our  Intent  to  find  out  what  Amerl- 
canB  think  of  communists  to<tey.  We  aaked 
wbether  communists  should  be  prohibited 
from  holding  federal  Jobs  at  Jobs  In  defense 
Industries.  83%  replied  that  oommunlsts 
should  be  prohibited.  On  the  question  of 
communists  teaching  in  pubUc  schools — 
79%  said  they  should  be  barred.  We  asked 
whether  the  Communist  Psrty  should  be  out- 
lawed—61%  said  that  tht  Party  should  be 
outlawed.  Should  communists  be  required  to 
register  with  the  Justice  Department?  83% 
said  that  they  should  be  required.  SOiould 
oommunlsts  be  prohibited  from  running  for 
public  office?  74%  beUoTod  they  should  be 
prohlbtted.  Do  Americans  consider  the  oom- 
mmilst  threat  greater  from  abroad  or  from 
within?  aO%  said  the  fcH-elgn  threat  U  greater 
S9%  said  the  domestic  communist  threat  Is 
greater. 

Mr.  McOee  concluded: 

Tbe  poU  ttiowB  that  tfee  American  atti- 
tude ohaoged  uttle  In  30  years.  It  is  sItU 
a  flim,  antlooBununtet  attitude.  It  to  true 
that  oommunlsm  has  fadad  Into  the  back- 
ground of  consciousness  so  there  Is  lees  of 
It  as  a  political  Issue.  The  enf<«vement  of 
antlcommtmlst  laws  has  aU  but  vanished,  the 
emotional  htm  has  subsided.  What  we  have 
Is  tolerance,  what  we  do  not  have  Is  ae- 
oeptsBoe.  m>r  ezan^ile,  ooamunlsts  trying  to 
qualify  oandldatee  for  tbe  1973  elecUons 
gathered  hundreds  of  thousands  of  petition 
signatures,  y«t  In  the  presidential  election 
Ous  HaU's  national  vote  total  was  only 
38,000. 

This  dearly  reflects  bow  the  Ameri- 
can people  feei  and  wa— as  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people — may  be  ex- 
pected to  reflect  the  views  of  our  con- 
stituencies when  we  vote  on  this  appro- 
priation for  the  House  Committee  tm  In- 
ternal Security. 

The  problems  of  internal  security  are 
stiU  very  much  with  us.  We  have  seen 
the  alleged  abuses  in  the  name  of  in- 
tonal  security  in  the  Watergate  case 
and  mmre  recently  we  have  been  shocked 
by  the  kidnaping  of  an  Innocent  girl  to 
promote  the  revolutionary  cause  in  the 
United  States.  Our  Cotnmlttee  on  In- 
ternal Security  has  long  ago  proceeded 
in  its  low  key,  businesslike  way  to  con- 
duct oveisii^t  hearings  in  the  area  of 
executive  branch  intelligenoe  operations 
and  has  published  several  highly  inform- 
ative studies  on  terrorism  and  is  oiu:- 
rmtly  continuing  hearfcigs  on  the  sub- 
ject. TTius  we  have  in  the  Congress  a 
unique  Committee  which  is  responsive  to 
the  practical  up-to-date  problems  in  the 
internal  security  field  sbd  I  think  oem- 


monsense   tdls   us  that  its  continued 
funding  is  highly  Justifi^. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  timf  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Dah  DAinxL). 

Mr.  DAN  DANIE3L.  Mr.  Bpeaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolutian. 

Mr.  £^>eaker,  CcMnmigilsts  and  their 
sympathizers  are  at  the  forefront  of  those 
who  are  clamoring  for  the  abolition  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity. Tliey  have  been  wor|:ing  toward  this 
objective  for  many  years. 

It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  well-known  Communist  fitnt, 
the  National  C!ommittee  Against  Repres- 
sive Legislation  (NCARL).  formerly 
known  as  the  Nati<mal  Committee  to 
Abolish  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  and  the  National  Com- 
mittee To  Abolish  HUAC/msc,  has 
boasted  in  its  February  1974  newsletter 
that  during  1973  some  80^000  copies  at  its 
publication,  "Ten  Reasons  Why  HISC 
Should  Oase  To  Exist"  fere  distributed. 
The  newsletter  also  noted  t&at  NCARL 
has  vowed  to  continue  to  igive  top  priority 
to  the  anti-House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  campaign  and  asserted  that  1914 
will  be  the  year  of  aboUtloD. 

To  those  who  may  not  be  familiar  with 
the  Communist  background  of  the 
NCARL.  which  incidentglly  maintains  a 
lobbyist  on  Capitol  HIU  in  its  efforts  to 
abolish  the  HCIS.  I  w(Hiil  point  out  that 
at  the  17th  National  Coavention  of  the 
Ck>mmunlst  Party,  U.SA..  hdd  In  New 
York  City  diving  December  1959  there 
was  a  rescriution  passed  calling  on  all 
party  members  to  work  totrard  "abol- 
ishing the  'wltch-huntibg*  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Coiimittee." 

Shortly  thereafter,  due  primarily  to  the 
efforts  of  Frank  Wilkinstti,  an  identifled 
Communist  Party  membu:,  the  Natkmal 
Committee  To  Abolish  the  Un-American 
Activities  C(»nmittee  wa$  formally  estab- 
lished during  the  summer  of  1960  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  and  directing  the 
CPUSA's  campaign  to  abolish  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
Seven  of  the  natlmial  leaders  of  this 
group  at  the  time  of  its  iforawtlon  have 
been  identified  as  Communists.  T%e  top- 
heavy  r^resentattm  of  Cdtnmunists  In 
official  positions  of  leadership  indicated 
that  the  Communist  Party  was  taking  no 
chance  that  the  NatioDsA  Committee  To 
Abolish  the  'tlh-Amencan  Activities 
committee  would  deviate  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  Communist  Party  line. 
The  Communists  were  Itoherently  dedi- 
cated to  the  opposition  df  any  investtga- 
tioit>iaf  subvendon,' because  the  principal 
target  would  necessarily  be  the  CFUBA 
and  its  netwwk  of  fnnt  gronps^  Tlie  use 
of  the  word  "abolitioii"  carried  a  ooooept 
of  utter  liquidation.  Thore  was  no  oan- 
pnxnise  in  ti^  attack  by  (he  Communists 
and  no  suggestlp^  of  refofm., 

In  recent  years,  the  National  Commit- 
tee To  Abolish  the  Houte  Uh-Ameri6an 
Activities  Conimlttee  bM^  yndergbne  a 
name  change  on  two  diflsrc^  oootsiqpas. 
This  is  primarily  because  It  caatiot  aflbra' 
the  exposure  of  the  Communist  back- 
ground m  ifs  leaders.  ButlSie  nam^  and 
faces  of  Its  pfbnmters  ale  th6  samd. 
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After  changing  its  name  to  the  Na- 
tional Committee  To  Abolish  the  House 
Un-American  Activtles  Committee/ 
House  Internal  Security  Committee  in 
early  1969,  the  NCARL  adopted  its  cur- 
rent name  and  expanded  its  activities 
to  work  toward  the  abolition  of  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee  as 
well  as  all  legislative  committees,  both 
State  and  Federal,  engaged  in  the  Inves- 
tigation of  domestic  subversion.  It  revised 
Its  overall  objective  to  Include  "dedi- 
cation to  abolition  of  all  'inquisitorial' 
committees,  and  for  the  opposition  to 
all  'repressive'  laws."  The  NCARL  con- 
tinues to  flourish  pursuant  to  its  expand- 
ed objective.  A  glance  at  its  leaders,  ofH- 
cers,  and  sponsors  removes  any  possible 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  this  organiza- 
tion is  under  Communist  Party  domina- 
tion and  has  been  so  since  it  came  into 
existence  in   1960. 

Frank  Wilkinson,  NCARL's  executive 
director,  has  been  described  as  the 
"brains  and  energy"  behind  NCARL. 
Wilkinson  has  been  identifled  as  a  CP 
member  in  sworn  testimony  by  Mrs. 
Anita  Schneider  and  Robert  Ronstandt, 
both  of  whom  have  been  undercover 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  re- 
porting to  the  FBI  for  several  years. 
When  Wilkinson  appeared  as  a  witness 
before  the  HCUA,  he  refused  to  answer 
questions  concerning  his  CP  membership 
and  also  refused  to  rely  on  the  protection 
of  the  fifth  amendment.  He  was  found 
guilty  of  contempt  of  Congress  and  after 
his  conviction  was  upheld  by  the  UB. 
Supreme  Court  on  Febraury  17,  1961,  he 
spent  a  year  in  a  Federal  penal  institu- 
ticm. 

Harvey  O'Connor,  NCARL's  national 
chairman,  has  been  publicly  identifled  as 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party;  so 
has  Richard  Criley  who  heads  the 
NCARL's  midwest  region.  Carl  and  Anne 
Braden,  who  operate  the  NCARL's  south- 
em  region,  have  also  been  identified  as 
members  of  the  CP. 

The  CPUSA  press,  which  over  the 
years  has  been  exhorting  the  party 
faithful  to  concentrate  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Security,  has  been  extremely  vocal 
in  its  opposition  to  the  committee.  For 
example,  on  November  1,  1973,  the 
House  Committee  on  Interal  Security 
annoimced  it  would  begin  a  series  of 
hearings  to  update  the  committee's  in- 
formation concerning  the  continuing 
close  ideological  ties  between  the  Com- 
munist parties  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  examine  the 
Communist  interpretation  of  coexist- 
toce  and  detente.  On  the  following  day, 
tbe  Daily  World,  the  CPUSA's  east  coast 
organ,  launched  a  vicious  attack  against 
these  hearings,  which  it  termed  "an 
effort  to  rervive  the  anU-Communlst 
McCarran  Act"  and  a  "witch-hunting 
proceeding  against  the  Commimist 
Party." 

Mr.  ;^;>eaker.  this  l<Hig-tlme  active 
organization  doing  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mimist Party  annually  stirs  up  a  flurry 
at  opposition  to  the  oontlnnatlon  of  In- 
ternal security  work  by  this  committee. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
CXJL.——6e3 — Part  7 


Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Edwards). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  ac^dn  the  Members  of 
the  House  are  being  asked  to  approve 
an  additional  appropriation  for  a 
standing  committee  which  in  its  entire 
history  has  yet  to  exhibit  any  legitimate 
fimctlon.  I  submit  to  you  that  the  ap- 
proximately $250,000  which  the  House 
Internal  Securiiar  Committee  receives 
automatically  each  year  is  more  than 
sufficient  for  any  legislative  responsibili- 
ties before  the  committee. 

A  brief  look  at  HISC's  legislative  rec- 
ord for  1973  demonstrates  my  point. 
Of  the  13  bills  referred  to  the  committee, 
8  were  duplicate  bills  and  4  of  the  re- 
maining 5,  if  they  had  not  been  authored 
by  members  of  the  committee,  would 
probably  have  been  referred  to  other 
committees,  such  as  Judiciary.  Post  Of- 
flce  and  Civil  Service,  and  Armed 
Services. 

Of  the  five  different  bills  referred  to 
the  House  Internal  Security  Committee, 
four  are  still  in  committee.  The  fifth  bill, 
HJl.  8023,  to  prohibit  UJ3.  citizais  from 
traveling  to  countries  in  armed  conflict 
with  U.S.  military  forces,  has  been  pend- 
ing before  the  Rules  Committee  since 
June  1973.  The  administration  opposes 
this  bill,  in  favor  of  a  similar  one  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  indeed,  it 
appears  that  H.R.  8023's  only  supporters 
are  the  members  of  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee. 

Because  HISC's  legislative  record  in 
past  years  is  so  bleak,  I  do  not  feel  it  is 
necessary  to  reiterate  its  history. 

Nor  do  I  teeL  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
repeat  past  mistakes  by  providing  this 
committee  with  an  additional  $475,000 
to  continue  its  unproductive  hearings 
and  staff  investigations  suid  to  build  up 
its  data  bank  of  often  unsubstantiated 
and  detrimental  Information  on  U.S.  citi- 
zens, public  and  private. 

The  stockpiling  of  such  information 
is  not  authorized  in  the  committee's 
mandate.  I  personally  do  not  believe  it  is 
a  legitimate  function  of  smy  congres- 
sional committee,  and  I  consider  the 
committee's  practice  of  making  this  in- 
formation available  to  Oovemmoit. 
agencies  at  least  as  damaging  as  the  ac- 
tivities alleged  to  have  been  committed 
by  individuals  whose  names  are  retained 
in  these  files. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  a  vote  for  House  Resolution 
937  is  a  vote  for  the  continuation  and 
expansion  of  this  unauthorized  data 
bank,  it  is  a  vote  to  give  Oovemment 
agents  access  to  information  the  veracity 
of  which  evm  we,  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, have  no  way  of  determining,  be- 
cause we  are  not  allowed  access  to  these 
flies,  and  it  is  a  vote  for  continued  in- 
vasion of  Individual  privacy  by  an  arm 
of  the  UJB.  Congress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  care- 
fully the  mistakes  the  House  has  made  in 
the  past,  first  by  giving  HIBC  the  status 
of  a  standing  committee,  and  second  by 
continuing  to  support  it  with  additional 
funds  year  after  year.  We  can  begin  to 


rectify  these  past  mistakes  by  refusing  to 
grant  additional  appropriations,  and  I 
urge  a  "no"  vote  on  House  Resolution  937 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  distinguished  gentlemsm 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Priyih)  . 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
6upi>ort  of  continued  funding  of  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security. 

When  I  was  originally  assigned  to  this 
committee  some  5  years,  I  did  not  par- 
ticularly relish  the  assignment,  since  I 
was  familiar  with  the  committee's  old 
"witch-hunting"  image.  After  5  years  of 
service,  I  can  say  that  whatever  the  com- 
mittee's practices  in  the  past,  under 
Chairman  Ichoro  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly more  responsible.  The  committee 
operates  in  controversial  areas,  and 
Chairman  Ichoro  has  established  proce- 
dures for  navigating  these  treacherous 
waters  that  are  fair  in  both  spirit  and 
practice. 

I  have  also  become  more  and  more 
convinced  of  the  need  for  such  a  com- 
mittee. As  Chairman  Ichors  has  stated 
in  connection  with  the  congressional 
committee  reorganization  plan — ^the 
Boiling  committee — "it  is  not  important 
which  committee  does  the  work  in  the 
area  of  internal  security,  but  it  is  vitally 
important  that  the  work  be  done." 

A  perennial  question  is  how  a  demo- 
cratic society  escapes  the  dilemma  of 
tyranny  or  anarchy.  How  do  we  avoid  the 
tsrranny  of  unjust  laws,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  the  anarchy  resulting  from  the  free- 
dom to  do  anything  one's  conscience  dic- 
tates? Basically  we  resolve  this  dilemma 
in  a  democratic  society  by  submitting 
the  question  to  continued  public  debate, 
through  which  we  work  out  reasonable 
compromises  to  live  and  let  live.  Tyranny 
is  avoided  by  allowing  the  dissenter  to 
remain  free  to  agitate  for  repeal.  An- 
archy is  avoided  by  obeying  the  major- 
ity decision  as  the  law,  after  the  votes 
are  counted. 

To  conduct  such  a  dialog,  two  sides 
are  necessary.  HISC  generally  empha- 
sizes the  conservative  pole  of  the  agree- 
ment— the  dangers  of  anarchy.  I  sub- 
mit that  it  is  the  only  committee  in 
Congress  devoting  its  major  attention 
-^to  this  side  of  the  dialog.  If  it  is  elimi- 
nated or  merged  into  another  committee, 
its  role  as  a  counterbalance  will  be  lost  or 
seriously  diluted.  HISC  is  viewed  by  a 
large  part  of  the  public  as  the  one  sure 
watchdog  on  the  right,  sometimes  bark- 
ing at  the  mailman  Instead  of  a  real  in- 
truder, but  always  ready  to  raise  the 
alarm  and  so  hold  the  question  up  for 
inspection.  The  academic  world  and  the 
most  influential  section  of  the  media — 
in  short,  most  intellectuals — emphasize 
the  dangers  to  our  free  institutions  from 
restrictive  laws  and  bureaucratic  over- 
reaching, and  play  down  the  dangers 
arising  from  subversion  and  from  the 
actions  of  those  who  would  use  our  free- 
doms to  destroy  our  free  Institutions.  I 
think  this  empbasls  is  proper,  believing 
as  I  do  that  our  most  serious  dangers 
will  arise  from  too  Uttie  freedom  rather 
than  too  much.  But,  surely  the  other 
j>ole  of  the  agreement  is  entitled  to  be 
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heard.  The  public  Is  right  in  inid««ng 
that  this  ilde  of  the  argument  be  heard, 
and  that  full-time  attention  be  given  to 
the  internal  security  of  this  country. 

The  threat  of  subversion  remains  a 
present  danger,  and  always  will  as  long 
as  power  rather  than  love  is  the  reality 
tha^«onttoI8  relationships  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. D6tente  and  an  age  of  cooperative 
relationships  does  not  change  this  under- 
lying reality.  We  can  wish  that  It  is  love 
that  makes  the  world  go  around:  we  can 
hope  that  some  day  this  will  be  the  case. 
But  unfortunately  today  it  is  power. 

Our  Govemment  must  have  a  strong 
and  fair  internal  security  system.  The 
public  must   have   confidence   that  no 
Commimlst  or  revolutionaries  are  hold- 
ing tax-supported  jobs.  Oovemment  em- 
ployees must  have  pride  in  being  public 
servants  and  the  hi^  morale  which 
comes  from  the  knowledge  thai  only  peo- 
ple without  reproach  hold  such  Jobs.  The 
system  must  work  so  well  that  there  can 
be  no   possible   excuse   for   setting  up 
"plumbers"  units  or  vigilante  groups  op- 
erating outside  the  lawful  internal  se- 
curity  system.    Extensive   hearings   by 
HI8C  have  indicated  that  we  do  not  have 
that  kind  of  system  now  and  that  a  num- 
ber of  weaknesses  need  to  be  corrected. 
The  advent  of  urban  terrorism  as  a 
means  of  achieving  social  objectives  by 
force  is  a  recent  development  which  re- 
quires sustained  atteotlon.  HIBC  is  the 
only  committee  that  has  developed  ex- 
pertise in  this  area. 

Theae  are  solid  areas  of  inquiry,  and 
not  "witch-hunting."  They  are  areas 
that  make  the  committee's  activiUes 
more  relevant  and  nuire  important  today 
than  In  the  past. 

"Hiere  is  one  further  point  that  I  would 
like  to  make.  Mr.  Speaker. 

One  of  the  moat  useful  things  my  col- 
leagues can  do  in  determining  the  need 
for  the  funding  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  is  to  carefully  review  the 
committee's  1978  annual  report  which 
simmiarlzes  its  work  during  the  first  ses- 
«ion  of  the  93d  Congress.  Of  particular 
interest  to  me  are  pages  7-11  which  con- 
tain the  remarks  of  Law  Professor  WU- 
Uaa^  Ai  Stanmeyer  who  has  very  effec- 
tively routed  what  he  terms  the  "ro- 
mantlc  fallacies"  about  internal  security 
programs.  'These  "romantic  fallacies"  are 
summarized  by  Committee  ChftirmoTi 
SSQW  in  the  f oraword  to  the  report  as 
follows: 


1 


The  committee's  woi^  is  neoessary  IX  we 
■re  to  foUow  the  path  of  order  and  freedom 
which  lies  between  the  paths  of  Tepieaslon 
and  anarchy. 
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1.  T^at  theic  is  no  danger  to  society  «x. 
eept  Oom  lU  own  security  agenrlce:  2  that 
OMMcratlc  InsUtutlQDii  are  IndMtru'ctlble 
and  efforu  to  protect  them  are  unneceeMffy- 
».  _aiat  an  that  la-qwte-poUtlcal— unl 
quot»-U  pemiiMUe:  4.  that  a  ftee  society 
"*^  ^SJ**  "™**  <*  inoonvmlenoe  iti  Inno- 
oant  ettlaen-8  autonomy;  5.  that  Oovemment 
«*n  teteat*  a  — quota—littto  bit— unquote 
ofrobTarelon;  «.  that  one's  beUefH^aSS  iSS 
"««Ajtloiial  patt«.  are  lirelewit  to  S- 
dlataUe  conduct:   7:  that  the  Constitution 


RrofeMor  Stanmeyer  points  out  that 
Mch  misconceptions  must  not  impel  the 
22U^  ^LI!?'2?^  "»*  Committee  on  In- 
i™i8ecurt5^Jte^C9nclu^  with  the 
▼«y  tttuta  (teervattra  that— 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  full 
remarks  of  Professor  Stanmeyer  and  the 
committee's  annual  report.  They  are 
thought  provoking  and  represent  the 
basic  arguments  in  favor  of  the  reten- 
tion and  continued  funding  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  A.shbrook) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  the  time  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  a  litUe  bit  like  my 
former  colleague,  the  genUeman  from 
Oklahoma,  who  used  to  take  the  well 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  for  so  many  years 
In  discussing  legislation,  he  often  re- 
ferred to  the  Chinese  foghorn.  He  said 
toe  foghorn  keeps  blowing  and  the  fog 
keeps  coming  in. 

In  this  particular  case  I  think  we 
see  a  little  bit  of  the  same  thing  We 
have  talked  about  this  for  years  The 
fog  has  kept  coming  In. 

B4r.*Bpeaker,  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  has  recommended  an  ap- 
propriation of  $475,000  to  enable  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
to  continue  its  vital  work  during  1974  As 
rwiklng  minority  member  of  the  HCIS 
I  fully  support  this  figure  as  a  reasonable 
compromise  proposal  and  urge  all  my 
coUeagues  to  vote  for  it.  Should  our  in- 
vestigation of  terrorism  and  related  sub- 
verave  activities  •  require  additional 
funds,  of  course,  we  may  be  compeUed 
to  request  a  supplemental  appropriation 
The  American  people,  despite  all  the 
Communist  and  other  leftist  propaganda 
to  the  contrary,  have  historically  sup- 
ported congressional  Investigations  of 
subversion.  LIketslse,  o«r  committee  has 
through  the  years  received  the  over- 
whehning  support  of  Members  of  the 
House.  In  a  year  when  naked  political 
terrorism  has  finally  reached  this  coun- 
}ry  with  the  kidnaping  of  Patricia 
Hearst,  we  need  more  than  ever  before  to 
have  a  standing  committee  with  suffl- 
2?f?i  ^^  to  Investigate  subversive  ac- 
uity and  propose  such  remedial  legis- 
lative recommendations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  allow  our  con- 
Uniung  effort  In  this  field  to  wither  and 

^f*f5^V'**  ?^  '""'^-  N<»^'  I  °»l8ht  add.  Is 
it  the  Ume  to  extinguish  it  by  the  stra- 
tegem  of  transferring  our  jurisdiction 
to  another  House  committee  where  it 
would  be  effectively  buried  in  an  already 
excessive  jurisdictional  workload 

You  will  doubtless  be  subjected  this 
year  to  the  usual  arguments  of  those 
both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  who  seem  to 
make  a  career  of  trying  to  abolish  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  These 
people  will  tell  you  that  our  staff  Is  too 
large— despite  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
nearly  as  large  as  thos«  of  many  other 
f°"*f  committees— and  that  we  have 
failed  to  produce  an  enormous  volume  of 


legislation,  an  argument  that  blithely 
of  three  House  aunmlttees  with  a  nri- 
marily  investigative  function. 

■nils  latter  argument  Is  especially  dis- 
turbing to  me  bMsause  it  is,  or  should 
be,  obvious  that  we  deal  In  a  uniquehr 
sensitive  area  which  Involves  essenUaJ 
rights  guaranteed  to  aU  Americans  un- 
der the  Constitution.  Thus,  when  we  in 
vestigate  the  extent  pf  Communist  or 
other  subversive  involvement  in  an  or- 
ganization or  movement,  we  are  often 
charged  with  investigating  the  organiza- 
tion or  movement  itself.  Of  course,  this 
is  not  true  and  never  has  been. 

Our  committee,  most  emphatically  is 
not  concerned  with  trying  to  stifle  the 
right  of  protest,  for  example.  Rather  we 
are  concerned  with  the  extent  to  which 
certain  groups  with  concealed  motives 
try  to  exploit  this  right.  We  were  vitally 
concerned  with  the  degree  of  Commu- 
nist Influence  in  the  9ntI-VIetnam  war 
movement,  to  use  but.  one  illustration, 
but  not  with  the  movement  as  such.  Our 
committee  recognized,  *s  repeatedly  em- 
phasized by  our  chairman,  that  there  Is 
a  legitimate  right  of  protest  which  Is  pro- 
tected, and  which  should  be  protected,  by 
the  Constitution.  But  ipe  also  saw  tiiat 
there  were  elements  occupying  dominant 
positions   within   that  movement  that 
were    manipulating    it   for    Communist 
purposes.  Such  concealed  Communist  ac- 
tivity,  based  as  it  Is  on  a  philosophy 
which  teaches  and  advpcates  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Govemment,  is 
clearly  within  the  scopi  of  our  commit- 
tee's mandate.  j 

Indeed,  one  of  our  oommittee's  most 
significant  on-going  contributions  has 
been  the  exposure  of  Communist  activity 
and  the  philosophy  of  revolutionary  vio- 
lence which  underlies  It.  Experience  dem- 
onstrates beyond  a  sdntUla  of  doubt 
that  the  Communist  P»rty,  U.S-A„  and 
other  assorted  Communist  organlzi^tlons 
still  constitute  the  moat  serious  threat 
to  the  internal  security  of  the  United 
States.  ' 


States 

As  noted  repeatedly  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  and  as  confirmed 
repeatedly  by  sworn,  dbcumented  testi- 
mony before  our  committee,  the  CPUSA 
is  today,  as  It  has  always  been,  entirely 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  acting 
in  effect  as  an  extension  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  within  the  United 
States.  The  documented  record  shows  to 
those  who  will  but  heed  it  that  the 
CPUSA  acts  as  an  unregistered  agent  of 
a  foreign  power  that  has  operated  as  a 
cover  for  espionage  activity  and  as  a  pro- 
moter and  exploiter  of  discord  in  our 
coimtry  in  accord  with  tlie  dictates  of  the 
Kremlin. 

Similarly,  as  shown  by  our  commit- 
tee's pubUcaUons.  other  Communist 
groups  operate  to  undermine  our  system 
of  govemment.  Tlie  Socialist  Workers 
Party,  about  which  tmr'  committee  has 
published  significant  documented  in- 
formation that 'is  vlrtiuab'  unobtainable 
elsewhere,  teaches  its  members  that  the 
violent  overthrow  of  the  U.8.  Oovem- 
ment is  inevitable.  And  there  exteti  today 
within  the  SWP,  as  shown  by  tnf ormaWon 
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summarized  in  our  1973  annual  r^^ort.  a 
significant  tendency  that  openly  supports 
armed  terrorist  activity  such  as  that 
carried  on  by  Trotskyite  groups  in  Latin 
America. 

Further,  there  axe  the  Maoists  such  as 
the  Revcdutlonary  Union,  a  w^l  orga- 
nized group  that  stockpiles  weapons  and 
advocates  violence.  Basic  information  on 
the  RU  and  its  now-defunct  offshoot,  the 
Venceremos  Organization,  was  published 
by  our  committee  in  July  1972  in  a  com- 
prehensive report  entitled  "America's 
Maoists:  The  Revolutionary  Union,  the 
Venceremos  Organization." 

Also,  one  must  not  overlook  the  vio- 
lence-oriented Progressive  Labor  Party 
and  Its  youth  apparatus,  the  Worker- 
Student  Alliance  on  which  we  have  also 
held  detailed  hearings.  Thou^  PLP  has 
lost  the  Imprimatur  of  the  Communist 
Chinese  to  the  Revolutionary  Union,  it 
remains  an  active  grouping  within  the 
Communist  spectrum  in  the  United 
States  and  maintains  a  record  of  promot- 
ing and  participating  in  violent  activity. 

All  of  these  groups  share  the  basic 
Communist  view  that  violence  against 
the  so-called  ruling  class  is  inevitable 
and  even  desirable.  Thus,  all  of  thnn  are 
potential  threats  to  the  internal  security 
of  this  country  and  are  worthy  of — in- 
deed, they  require — continual  scrutiny  by 
Congress. 

For  any  Members  of  the  House  who 
may  doubt  the  reality  of  Communist 
violence  and  terrorism  within  the  United 
States,  I  commend  to  their  attention  our 
committee's  recently  issued  sttiff  study 
on  the  Symblonese  Liberation  Army. 
This  group,  which  the  study  shows  to  be 
heavily  Influenced  by  former  members  of 
the  Maoist  Venceremos  Organization, 
has  he&a  prominent  of  late  for  its  kid- 
naping of  Miss  Patricia  Hearst,  daughter 
of  newspaper  publisher  Randolph 
Hearst,  whose  brother  recently  wrote  a 
cogent  defense  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  that  was  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  March  18  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son. 

Added  to  the  SLA  study  Is  the  com- 
mittee's August  1973  staff  study  on  "im- 
litlcsJ  kidnapings"  which  contained  the 
prophetic  warning  by  our  chairman  that 
"we  must  not  be  beguiled  into  feeling 
that  'it  can't  happen  here.'  " 

Parenthetically,  I  might  also  note  that 
I  addressed  the  House  on  May  29,  1973, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.s 
payment  of  blackmail  to  Ar^i^tinian 
Communist  terrorists.  At  that  time,  I 
also  warned  that  "the  automaker's 
agreement  to  provide  the  terrorists  with 
supplies  valued  at  $1  million  can  only 
encourage  revolutionary  Communists  in 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
world  to  try  the  same  tactics." 

Our  committee  currently  has  in  prep- 
aratl(m  a  major  study  on  terrorism  that 
will  provide  a  wealth  of  new  Information 
to  the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple (m  the  groups  that  are  engaged  in 
terrorist  activity  around  the  world,  even 
within  the  United  States  itself.  SUT«ly, 
iniormation  oi  such  current  value  and 
importance  must  not  be  lost  because  of 


any  failure  of  the  House  to  allocate  suf- 
ficient mon^  to  support  the  expert  re- 
search and  investigative  effort  needed 
to  produce  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  c<xifident  my  col- 
leagues will  recognize  that  we  on  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  are  per- 
forming a  task  which,  while  it  may  be 
thankless  and  unpleasant,  nevertheless 
badly  needs  to  be  performed,  just  as  I 
smi  confident  that,  today  as  in  the  past, 
there  will  be  overwhelming  support  for 
the  committee's  appropriation  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Zion)  for  purposes  of  de- 
bate only. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security,  I  am  continually  amazed  at  the 
efforts  put  forth  by  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.,  in  its  feverish  attempt  to 
get  us  abolished — an  effort  that  is,  of 
course,  only  one  ingredient  in  the  party's 
campaign  to  render  Ineffective  all  gov- 
ernmental antisubversive  agencies,  both 
legislative  and  executive. 

We  have  seen  in  recent  years  the 
growth  of  a  trend  that,  in  my  view,  is 
genuinely  alarming.  We  have  seen  con- 
gressional efforts  designed  to  wipe  out  in- 
telligence-gathering by  the  military, 
despite  the  fact  that  such  effort  is  fully 
justified  by  the  need  of  the  military  to 
possess  adequate  information  on  those 
groups  and  individuals  that  promote  and 
participate  in  violent  civil  disorder. 

In  a  similar  vein,  we  have  seen  a  cam- 
paign of  steadily  growing  momentum, 
both  In  Congress  and  in  certain  segments 
of  the  Nation's  press,  that  is  patently 
aimed  at  crippling  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation's  intelligence-gathering 
capability.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
seen  the  end  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  and  the  downgrading  of 
the  Justice  Department's  Internal  Secur- 
ity Division  with  its  Incorporation  into 
the  D^artment's  Criminal  Division. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  truly  disquieting  to 
note  that  while  the  openly  terrorist  Sym- 
blonese Liberation  Army  is  holding 
Patricia  Hearst  in  California  and  an 
American  diplomat  in  Mexico  for  ransom 
and  bringing  to  the  United  States  the 
sort  of  armed  political  kidnaping  and 
terrorism  that  has  plagued  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  is  virtually  the  only  official  gov- 
ernmental body  left  that  can  investigate 
and  publicly  disseminate  hard,  docu- 
mented information  on  Communist  and 
other  subversive  activities  that  imder- 
mine  our  system  of  govemment  as  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution. 

And,  despite  the  usual  propaganda  to 
the  contrary,  this  does  not  mean  only 
Communist  groups.  Note  that  I  said 
"Communist  and  other  subversive  ac- 
tivities." The  fact  is  that  otir  commit- 
tee and  Its  predecessors  have  conducted 
major  hearings  and  issued  documented 
reports  on  Nazi,  Fascist,  and  other  or- 
ganizations at  the  opposite  extreme  of 
the  ideological  spectrum,  including  the 
Ku  KIux  Klans,  the  National  Renais- 
sance Party,  and  such  earlier  groups  as 


the  German-American  Bund,  the 
Knights  of  the  White  Camellia,  and  the 
Silver  Shirts.  We  also  maintain  scrutiny 
of  such  potentially  dangerous  smned 
groups  as  the  Mlnutemen  and  the  Na- 
tional Socialist  White  People's  Party, 
formerly  the  American  Nazi  Party  of 
George  Lincoln  Rockwell  along  with  the 
National  States  Rights  Party,  the  per- 
sonnel of  which  interlocks  with  Klan  and 
avowedly  Nazi  groups. 

In  fact,  the  Investigation  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  organizations  conducted  by 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties in  1965  and  1966  even  drew  a  letter 
of  commendation  from  former  Judiciary 
Committee  Chairman  Emanuel  Celler, 
who  was  certainly  never  accused  of  being 
a  committee  partisan,  and  remains  even 
today  the  definitive  body  of  informa- 
tion on  the  Klan's  lawless  and  terror- 
ist nature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  way  the  House 
can  continue  this  vital  effort  is  to  grant 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Security  its 
full  appropriation.  To  do  otherwise  would 
be  to  deprive  ourselves  of  our  only  ef- 
fective agency  in  the  internal  security 
field — and  at  precisely  the  time  when 
such  an  agency,  with  Its  expert  staff,  is 
most  urgently  needed. 

Perhaps  the  best  education  of  this  need 
is  the  fierce  intensity  with  which  the 
Communist  Party  and  other  subversive 
groups  have  constantly  tried  to  wage 
their  campaign  to  have  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  abolished. 

It  Is  perhaps  easy  for  most  people  to 
forget  the  origins  of  the  abolition  cam- 
paign that  has  been  waged  against  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
and  its  predecessor,  the  Commltteee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  over  the  years. 
The  record  shows,  however,  that  this 
campaign  w{is  set  up  by  the  Communist 
Party,  UJS-A..  and  that  it  has  been  waged 
with  tireless  Intensity  by  the  party  and 
by  a  network  of  front  organizations  imder 
party  control. 

Chief  among  these  Communist  fronts 
has  been  the  National  Committee 
Against  Repressive  Legislation,  formerly 
known  as  the  National  Committee  To 
Abolish  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee.  The  NCAHUAC  was 
cited  by  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities — on  the  basis  of  Irrefutable 
evidence — as  a  Communist  front  set  up 
in  the  summer  of  1960  "to  lead  and  di- 
rect the  Communist  Party's  'Operation 
Abolition'  campaign."  TTie  committee 
also  noted  that  at  least  seven  of  the  na- 
tional leaders  of  the  NCAHUAC  had 
been  identified  as  CoQomunlsts.  It  is 
significant  that  the  leadership  of  the 
NCARL  Is  today  substantially  the  same 
as  that  of  the  predecessor  NCAHUAC. 

Other  groups  that  have  been  active 
in  the  party-directed  campaign  against 
our  committee  have  included  the  Na- 
tional Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee, originally  known  as  the  Emer- 
gency Civil  Liberties  Committee;  the 
Citizens  Committee  To  Preserve  Amer- 
ican Freedoms,  a  now-defunct  west 
coast  organization;  the  Chicago  Com- 
mittee To  Defend  the  Bill  d  Rights;  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  Constitutional 
Liberties,  a  New  York  group;  and  a  new 
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nattcwal  apparatus  known  as  the  Na^ 
,  tlonal  Alliance  Acalnst  Racist  and  Poli- 
tical Repreaslan,  dted  as  a  COtamunlst 
Party  front  In  a  report  entitled  "Re- 
volutionaiy  Target:  llie  American 
Penal  Systan."  Issued  by  the  Coounlttee 
on  Internal  Security  on  Decemher  18, 
ll>73. 

Another  major  myanlmticm  thftt 
f onns  part  of  this  Communist  abolition 
n«tw(»k  Is  the  Southern  Conference 
KdufaMnnal  Fund.  Inc.,  which  operated 
until  very  recently  with  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  Tlrtually  all  of  Its 
key  leadership  positions.  As  the  result  of 
a  controversy  within  the  organization, 
several  of  the  CPUSA  members  lost  their 
positions  or  resl^ied  from  them,  but  it 
la  important  to  note  that  many  of  them 
remain  on  the  group's  board,  with  the 
key  leadership  positions  now  in  the 
hands  of  a  mixed  bag  of  nonputy  Cam- 
munlsts  and  other  assorted  radical 
types. 

One  of  the  most  Important  standards 
by  wiiich  to  recognise  Communist  fronts, 
as  shown  by  long  experience,  Is  the  ex- 
tent to  wliich  there  exists  an  Inteilock- 
ing  of  Communist  penoonid  among 
them.  Upon  examination,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  such  an  interiocklng  exists 
within  the  abolition  networic  For  the 
sake  of  brevity.  I  shaU  cite  but  a  few 
significant  examples,  althou^  a  fully 
detailed  accounting  would  probably  fill 
a  book. 

Prank  WUkinson,  who  has  been  pub- 
licly Identlfled  in  sworn  testimony  as  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party.  n.S  JL. 
serves  as  executive  director  and  field  rep- 
resentative of  the  National  Committee 
Against  Repressive  Legislation.  He  was 
also  the  moving  force  behind  the  Citi- 
xens  Committee  To  Preserve  American 
Freedoms  and  is  a  mnnber  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  NECLC.  Wllklnsan 
was  a  sponsor  of  the  founding  confer- 
ence of  the  National  Alliance  Against 
Racist  and  Political  RQ)resslon  in  May 
1973  and  attended  the  conference.  Such 
afllliatlons  indicate  Just  how  much  he 
deserves  the  title  that  has  been  given 
him  many  times:  "Mr.  AlMditian." 

One  of  the  founders  of  what  is  now 
the  NCARL  was  Aubrey  W.  Williams. 
Identlfled  in  swbm  testimony  in  1954  as 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party.  Wll- 
llams  also  served  as  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Communist-front  Southern  Con- 
ference for  Human  Welfare,  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  Southern  Ccmf erenee 
Educational  Fund,  and  was  one  of  the 
principal  leaders  in  SCEF  during  its  pe- 
riod of  outright  CPDBA  conttoL 

NCARL's  "adviser  on  Constitutional 
law"  Is  Prof.  Thomas  L  Emerson,  identi- 
fied in  1952  In  sworn  public  testimony  as 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Tlxnigfa  Emerson  denied  ever  having 
been  a  party  member,  Uie  testimony  of 
the  witness  who  Identtfled  him— Louis 
Budenz,  who  had  been  one  of  the  party's 
top  leaders— is  lent  much  credence  by 
Emerson's  consistent  record  of  afflUatlan 
with  party  fronts  and  causes.  Emerson 
serves  also  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Coandl  of  the  NECLC. 

The  Southern  w*gVm«i  ofllce  of 
NCARL  is  directed  by  BClke  Honey,  a 
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prominent  figure  In  SCBP  who  attended 
the  May  1973  founding  conference  of  the 
NAARAPR  and  who  currently  serves  as 
a  member  of  the  NAARAPR's  national 
executive  committee  along  with  Judl 
Simmons,  a  CPUSA  member  who  also 
has  been  a  prominent  SCEF  activist. 

NCARL's  chairman  Is  Harvey  O'Con- 
nor, another  Identlfled  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  who  idso  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  national  coimcU  of  the 
NECLC. 

Amcmg  NCARL's  vice  chairmen  are 
Anne  and  Carl  Braden,  both  of  whom 
have  been  publicly  iden^ed  under  oath 
as  members  of  the  Communist  Party.  The 
Bradens  were  for  many  years  the  prin- 
cipal functionaries  in  SCEF  and  were 
among  the  sponsors  of  the  NAARAPR 
founding  conference  in  1973.  Carl  Braden 
Is  one  of  the  three  cochairmen  of  the 
NAARAPR — all  of  the  three  are  publicly 
Identified  or  avowed  CP^SA  members — 
while  Anne  Braden,  who  ran  as  a  Com- 
munist Party  candidate  for  Presidential 
elector  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  during 
the  1972  general  elections,  serves  as  an- 
other member  of  the  NECL's  National 
Council. 

In  Chicago,  the  major  NCARL  afOllate 
is  the  Chicago  Committee  To  Defend 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  directed  by  Richard 
Crlley.  Crlley  also  sponsored  and  attend- 
ed the  founding  conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  Against  Racist  and  Pol- 
itical Repression  In  May  1973  and  is  yet 
another  of  NCARL's  major  figures  that 
have  been  publicly  identified  in  sworn 
testimony  as  members  of  the  Communist 
Party.  Crlley  has  been.  In  fact,  the  mo- 
tivating force  within  the  Chicago  Com- 
mittee To  Defend  the  Bill  of  Rights  since 
its  inception.  Just  as  Frank  Wilkinson 
has  been  the  prime  mover  in  the  Na- 
tional Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  organizations  that  I 
have  discussed  briefly  here  comprise  the 
principal  groups  in  the  campaign  to  abo- 
lish the  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security.  The  pattern  is  clear,  and  the 
pattern  Is  Communist. 

I  do  not  believe  for  one  moment — and 
let  me  emphasize  this  as  strongly  as  I 
can — that  everyone  who  opposes  our 
committee  is  a  Communist  or  necessarily 
pro-Commimist.  That  would  be  mani- 
festly unfair.  But  I  do  beUeve  that  the 
doctmiented  record  shows  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  primary  Impetus  for  our 
abolition  is  and  always  has  been  a  Com- 
munist one  and  that  the  driving  force 
behind  this  movement  Is  the  Commimlst 
Party,  UB.A.,  and  Its  network  of  abolition 
fronts. 

Without  intending  to  cast  even  the 
slightest  aspersions  upon  the  motives  of 
any  of  my  colleagues.  I  feel  constrained 
to  express  my  deep  concern  that  If  they 
vote  to  curtail  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security's  vital  work  In  behalf 
of  OMx  country,  they  will  have  played, 
however  unwittingly,  into  the  hands  of 
the  very  Communist  forces  that  would 
destroy  this  country. 

Bir.  BURKE  of  Fk)rida.  Mr.  ^)eaker, 
every  year  about  this  time  the  opponents 
of  the  Internal  Security  Cbmmlttee  sub- 


ject the  House  to  the  same  dull  and 
dreary  debate  over  the  demerits  of  HI8C. 

In  this  regard,  the  vlcf  president  of  a 
New  Yoric-based,  multinatl(mal  oorpoia- 
tion  which  produces  weapons  control  sys- 
tems wrote  to  the  committee  that — 

I  «m  appaUed  that  our  Nglslatnrs  expend 
any  time  In  listening  to  an4  eralucMng  over 
and  over  again  the  attempts  ...  to  acuttle 
what  I  bellere  Is  not  cwUy  aa  extremely  com- 
petent and  efficient  Cact-g^therlng  vehicle 
to  amst  our  leglalattm,  but  aleo  an  excel* 
lent  medium  for  InfcmnatlcBi  to  the  various 
IntelUgence  groups  In  govatoment  and  (to) 
contractors  performing  on  high-level  dassl- 
fled  work. 

The  late  director  «rf  the  FBI  also 
thought  that  a  House  CcMnmittee  en- 
gaged in  security  pursuits  was  "an  excel- 
lent medium  for  information."  To  those 
persons  who  pr(HX)se  that  HISCs  woik 
duplicates  that  of  the  FBI,  the  views  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  recognized  artist 
of  the  craft  of  Intelligence,  given  In  sworn 
testimony  b^ore  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  should  be  noted: 

Committee  of  Ckmgreaa  have  served  a  very 
uaef\il  purpose  In  exposing  s(»ne  of  these 
activities  which  no  Federal  agency  U  in  a 
poelUon  to  do,  because  the  Information  we 
obtain  In  the  Bureau  Is  ei^ier  for  InteUl- 
genoe  purposes  or  for  use  In  prosecution,  and 
committees  of  Congress  have  wider  latitude 
In  that  respect. 

In  the  same  vein,  that  dedicated  archi- 
tect of  modem  Intelligence  methodology, 
had  stated  In  an  article  In  Newsweek,  In 
reference  to  HLSC's  predecessor,  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
and  to  its  files  that— 

nila  committee  has  for  Its  purpose  the  ez- 
po6\u«  of  un-American  fortes  and  as  such 
Its  flies  contain  vtrtumlnous  informaticm 
which  .  .  .  provide  an  exosUent  source  of 
information,  The  ^31,  vinlik»thlB  committee, 
must  of  necessity  keep  the  contents  of  its 
files  confidential. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  HoovQr's  comments, 
noted  above,  were  made  in  1947  and 
1956.  How  aptly  his  remarks  i^iply  in 
1974  as  evidenced  by  the  lelease  of  the 
recent  committee  study  on  the  Symblon- 
ese  Liberation  Army — SLA — the  revo- 
lutionary terrorist  group  zesponsible  for 
the  Cruel  kidnaping  of  the  teen-age 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph 
Hearst,  and  which  boasted  of  its  role 
in  the  murder  of  Oakland^  black  schocd 
superintendent.  Dr.  Marcus  Foster. 

A  representative  of  a  large,  Cleve- 
land-based manufacturer  of  business 
machines,  when  requesting  a  quantity  of 
SLA  reports  from  the  committee,  re- 
mained that  he  was  "amazed  at  the 
speed"  with  which  the  oommittee  re- 
port was  published. 

Mr.  l^jeaker.  this  corpcratton  execu- 
tive's amazement  at  the  pittnpt  i^pear- 
ance  of  the  SLA  report  Is  readily  ex- 
plained—except to  those  committee  an- 
tagonists in  the  terminal  stages  of 
HIBC  file-phobia.  Simply  stated,  the 
committee  had  long  been  monitoring 
those  revolutloDary  groupa.  that  is,  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War;  the 
pro-Peking,  Venceremoa  organizatlan, 
and  the  United  Pris<»e|s  Union,  to 
which  SLA  members  belonged. 

Alice  Wldener,  well-kn^wn  and  re- 
spected   publisher    of    the    magazine. 
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U.SA.,  commented  in  her  March  15. 
1974,  press  release  entitled,  "Let's  Pro- 
tect our  Internal  Security,"  that — 

The  identification,  description  and  docu- 
mentation of  violently  revolutionary  poUtl- 
cal  groups  is  a  difficult  task  tequlring  a 
tremendous  amount  of  background  research 
and  palTiHtolflng  fact-gathering.  The  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  has  such 
exi>ertise.  In  these  anarchic  times,  it  must 
be  maintained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  professional  group 
has  its  files,  has  it  not?  An  organiza- 
tion in  the  security  field  is  no  different. 
The  House  cA  Representatives,  HISC's 
principal  client,  deserves — ^In  fact  should 
demand — the  best,  that  Is  a  professional, 
dedicated  staff  supported  by  a  compre- 
hensive file,  professionally  serviced  to 
meet  Its  requiremoits  in  this  day  of 
rising  revolutionary  activity  in  America. 
But  HISC's  needs  cannot  be  achieved  in 
a  fiscEil  vacuum. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  overwhelming  support 
of  a  meEinln^ul  appropriation  for  "EOBC, 
to  vote  for  operational  fimds  commen- 
surate with  the  vital  functions  levied 
upon  Its  members  and  Its  staff,  whose 
role  some  of  us  are  only  now  beginning 
to  fully  appreciate. 

Mr.  BLACESURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  no  Member  of  this  body  unaware  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  latest  escalatlcm 
of  revolutionary  violence  in  our  country. 
The  kidnaping  of  Patricia  Hearst  by  vio- 
lence oriented  subversives  has  been  fol- 
lowed, and  will  be  followed  by  other  such 
crimes.  As  we  know,  when  a  crime  of 
violence  receives  massive  publicity,  other 
emotionally  disturbed  criminals  seem 
compelled  to  emulate  the  success  of  the 
first  criminal. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  have  not  been 
warned  that  political  kldnaplngs  woidd 
begin  in  the  United  States.  On  May  29. 
1973,  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  AsHBRooK)  commented  In  the 
CoKGRSssioNAL  RECORD  on  the  payment 
of  $1  million  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  to 
a  group  of  Trotskyite  Communists  In  Ar- 
gentina to  bribe  them  to  stop  their  acts 
of  kidnaping  and  assault  against  Ford 
executives.  Mr.  Ashbrook  pointed  out 
that  this  paying  of  extortion  demands, 
"can  only  encourage  revolutionary  Com- 
munists In  the  UMted  States  and 
throughout  ttie  worldrto  try  the  same 
tactics." 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Ashbrook  had 
hoped  to  be  proved  wrong,  but  his  pro- 
phetic words  of  almost  a  year  ago  now 
come  home  to  haunt  us.  Mr.  Ashbrook, 
ranking  minority  Member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security,  told  the 
House  last  May  of  the  work  being  done 
by  the  committee's  minority  staff  to  In- 
vestigate the  role  of  Marxist-Leninist 
terrorists  in  the  mounting  wave  of  kld- 
naplngs and  political  violence  around  the 
world- 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  has  provided  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  a  sub- 
stantial body  of  valuable  information  on 
the  activitieslmd  potential  of  the  revo- 
lutionary terrorist  organizations.  In  1972 
the  committee  published  a  report  <m 
"America's  Maoists:  The  Revolutionary 
Union;  The  Venceiemos  Organization." 


In  1973  the  committee  published  a  report 
entitled  "Revoliftionary  Target:  The 
American  Penal  Syston."  Both  of  these 
r^x>rts  were  based  on  lengthy  hearings 
by  the  committee  on  these  subjects. 

As  we  now  know,  the  Ssonbionese  lib- 
eration Army,  the  group  of  gangsters 
that  kidnaped  Miss  Hearst,  consists  of 
some  white  radicals  out  of  the  Vencere- 
mos  Organization  and  some  black  crimi- 
nals recruited  by  the  revolutionaries  in 
the  prisons.  Incidentally,  in  1973  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  pub- 
lished a  valuable  report  on  "Political  Kld- 
naplngs 1968-73"  followed  by  a  1974  re- 
port on  "The  Ssnnbionese  Liberation 
Army."  The  "PoUtical  Badnwings"  re- 
port sdso  contained  a  survey  of  Trotskyite 
terrorists  and  potential  terrorists  sutiund 
the  world  which  was  prepared  by  the 
committee's  minority  staff.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  committee  is  stlU  work- 
ing on  hearings  and  reports  on  this 
subject. 

Congressman  John  Ashbrook  did  not 
predict  the  present  wave  of  kldnaplngs 
by  looking  in  a  crystal  ball.  Our  intelli- 
gent and  knowledgeable  colleague  has 
maintained  a  careful  watch  over  tiie  ac- 
tivities of  subversives  and  radicals  since 
his  entry  into  Congress.  As  a  result  of  his 
work  on  the  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee he  has  made  a  valuable  contribution 
to  our  understanding  of  the  subversive 
threat  to  American  freedom  and  tran- 
quiUity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  is  a  valuable  and  hard- 
working committee  of  this  Congress.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  pointed 
out  that  staff  had  to  be  curtailed  as  a 
result  of  appropriation  cuts  in  the  recent 
past.  Despite  these  cuts  the  committee 
has  produced  a  massive  amount  of  valu- 
able information  for  Congress  and  the 
public  on  the  threats  to  internal  security. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  work 
of  this  committee.  I  urge  you  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  committee's  appropriation 
of  $475,000. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
1969  and  1970  I  was  privileged  to  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
and  to  participate  actively  in  its  Investi- 
gations of  the  subversive  leadership  and 
activities  of  such  organizations  as  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society;  the 
Communist  Party,  U.SA.:  the  Black 
Panther  Party;  and  the  New  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  To  End  the  War  in  Viet- 
nam. 

During  my  2  years  on  the  committee, 
we  also  considered  proposed  legislation 
decOlng  with  such  im>blem  areas  as  in- 
dustrial, vessee,  and  port  security;  ob- 
struction of  Armed  Forces;  repeal  of  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act,  which  was 
title  n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950;  and  the  administration  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  and  the 
Federal  Civilian  Employee  Loyalty-Se- 
curity program. 

During  1970  the  committee  also  imder- 
took  what  developed  Into  a  continuing 
Inquiry  into  the  theory  and  practice  of 
communism.  We  heard  witnesses  who  had 
fied  the  tyranny  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Cuba,  and  Czechoslovakia,  as  well  as  the 
expert  testimony  of  Dr.  William  Kmtner, 
one  of  America's  most  outstanding  ex- 
perts on  communism. 


After  1970  I  had  to  resign  from  the 
Internal  Security  Committee  In  order  to 
accept  a  seat  on  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  but  my  belief  In  the 
work  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  has  not  diminished.  If 
anything,  it  has  grown  stronger  with 
each  year  as  I  have  watched  It  continu- 
ing to  investigate  the  activities  of  those 
who  are  trying  to  besmirch  and  destroy 
this  countiT. 

I  have  noted,  for  example,  that  the 
'  committee  has  held  extremely  informa- 
tive and  valuable  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  designed  to  control  travel  by 
supposed  Americans  to  areas  of  the  world, 
such  as  Southeast  Asia,  where  we  have 
been  engaged  In  armed  hostilities.  Dur- 
ing these  hearings,  much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  plight  of  our  POW's 
who  had  to  suffer  torture  and  ssretematlc 
degradation  In  Vietnamese  Commimlst 
prisoner  of  war  camps. 

Such  efforts  are  of  great  value,  for  the 
legislation  considered  by  the  Internal 
Security  Committee  during  1972  and 
1973  would  fill  a  gap  in  our  law  that 
badly  needs  filling.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
people  like  Jane  Fonda,  Dave  Dellinger, 
and  others  of  that  sort  being  able  to 
travel  to  Hanoi  to  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy  without  effective  legal  sanc- 
tion. But  the  House  Committee  on  in- 
ternal Security  Is  trying  to  do  something 
about  it,  and  I  think  we  owe  them  our 
strongest  possible  support. 

■nie  committee's  efforts  to  bring  the 
POW  problem  to  our  attention  take  me 
back  to  December  of  1969  when  we  heard 
the  testimony  of  Lt.  Robert  Frlshman 
and  Petty  Officer  Douglas  Hegdahl  of  the 
U.S.  Navy.  Both  have  been  POW's  in 
Vietnam  and  had  been  released  to  a  so- 
called  American  "peace"  delegation.  It 
was  both  fascinating  and,  at  the  same 
time,  horrifying  to  sit  and  listen  to  the 
testimony  of  these  brave  young  Ameri- 
cans who  had  been  through  torture  and 
were  not  afraid  to  speak  out  and  tell  the 
American  people  the  truth  of  what  they 
had  seen. 

Now  the  Internal  Security  Ccwnmittee 
has  undertaken  a  most  sig^iiflcant  new 
inquiry  into  the  terrorist  problem.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  problem  now  be- 
cause of  the  kidnaping  of  Patricia  Hearst 
by  the  Symbionese  Liberation  Army.  The 
Mexican  branch  now  claims  credit  for 
the  kidnaping  of  UB.  Diplomat  John 
Patterson.  But  I  wcmder  whether  all  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  here  today 
are  aware  that  the  Internal  Security 
Committee  has  issued  an  excellent 
monograph  on  the  nature  of  the  SLA 
and  the  subversive  backgrounds  of  those 
known  to  be  coxmected  with  it. 

Each  member  of  this  House  should 
read  the  committee  study  and  see  for 
himself  just  what  sort  of  effort  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  puts  forth 
to  Inform  us  of  current  internal  security 
problems.  In  all  probcOiility  the  commit- 
tee's inquiry  into  terrorism  may  well  re- 
sult In  a  major  legislative  proposal  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  problem,  demon- 
strating Mice  again  the  need  for  this 
committee  and  its  expert  stsiff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  seen  the  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security  at  first  hand, 
as  a  former  member,  and  I  know  what 
it  does  and  how  scrupulously  it  goes 
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about  doing  It.  I  know  that  we  need  this 
committee  and  that  the  only  way  to  In- 
reitigate  and  legldate  at  all  Intelligently 
In  the  aenslttve  area  of  internal  seciirlty 
Is  to  preserre  It  and  to  grant  It  ade- 
quate funding. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  add  my 
voice  to  those  of  my  colleagues  and  urge 
the  approval  of  the  full  apprcmrlatlon 
request  of  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security. 

Mr.  HARRINQTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  we  are  witnessing  the  annual 
spectacle  of  the  House  debate  on  the 
validity  of  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Seciulty.  lb  my  mind,  the  usefulness  of 
this  committee — which  used  to  gain  Its 
notoriety  as  the  House  Ccnnmittee  on 
Un-American  Activities — ^HUAC — ^is  no 
longer  even  a  question.  Yet,  once  again, 
we  are  asked  to  approve  funds  for  HISC, 
despite  the  continued  inabill^  of  this 
committee  to  demonstrate  <me  shred  of 
value.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  reject  House  ReMdutlon  937,  which 
would  provide  $475,000— on  top  of  more 
than  $250,000  automatically  received  by 
the  committee — to  continue  the  exist- 
ence of  this  archaic  committee. 

Last  yecu-,  during  the  first  session  of 
the  93d  Congress,  an  average  of  579  bills 
were  referred  to  each  of  the  21  standing 
committees  of  the  House.  Of  the  total  of 
12,150,  only  13  bills  were  referred  to 
HISC.  Eight  of  these  13  were  duplicate 
bills.  As  for  the  remaining  five  bills,  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  House  Intonal 
Security  Committee  had  proper  Jurisdic- 
tion over  them  in  any  case. 

Public  hearings  and  committee  re- 
ports by  HISC  are  few  and  far  between. 
A  total  of  21  days  of  public  hearings 
were  hdd  by  HT8C  last  year,  and,  the 
committee  met  (Kily  28  times  in  any  form. 
In  fact,  since  the  committee's  first  or- 
ganization— as  the  so-called  Dies  com- 
mittee in  1938,  only  six  bills  reported 
by  the  committee  have  become  law.  Of 
174  contempt  citatlcMis  Issued  by  BIBC 
up  to  1970,  142  have  failed  in  the  courts. 
The  truth  is  that  HISC  is  a  ccmtinulng 
waste  of  the  taxpayer's  mon^,  and  the 
maintenance  of  thousands  of  ill-con- 
trolled dossiers  on  Amwican  citizens  Is 
an  Insult — and  a  meiace — to  the  civil 
liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Ccnutltutloa 

The  fimding  resolution  we  are  now 
considering  would  perpetuate — to  the 
tune  of  nearly  a  half  million  d(^ars— the 
practice  of  this  Hotise  in  throwing  more 
and  more  good  money  aSter  bad.  For  a 
committee  with  a  legislative  function  Just 
short  of  invislUe— to  Judge  by  the  rec- 
ord— a  staff  of  42  Individuals  is  rather 
large.  Principally,  this  staff  is  iised  to 
maintain  the  committee's  investigations 
and  compilation  of  data  on  alleged  un- 
American  activities  of  individuals  and 
organizations.  What  the  committee  finds, 
through  its  (rften  slipshod  wo^.  then 
works  its  way  into  the  files  for  which 
the  committee  has  deservedly  gained  ill 
repute. 

MOre  than  25  Government  agencies 
and  departments  use  the  HISC  files  for 
preemployment  checks,  although  in  re- 
cent years  checks  have  diminished  sub- 
stantially. In  1967  the  ClvO  Service  Com- 
mission used  msc  flies  288,000  times, 
while  in  1972  the  number  of  searches  fdl 


to  20.000.  "nie  reason  for  this  is  that  95 
percent  of  the  data  in  the  HISC  files  is 
discarded  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, and  the  information  gained  from 
the  files  is  of  very  doubtful  value. 

Even  if  used  less,  the  maintenance  of 
HISC  files  is  open  to  serious  criticism.  In 
the  first  instance,  we  might  ask  by  what 
authority  the  executive  agencies  and  de- 
partments utilize  these  files.  There  is  no 
such  authority.  In  fact,  it  would  seem 
far  more  proper,  in  view  of  the  separation 
of  imwers,  for  the  executive  agencies  to 
do  their  own  security  checks.  In  this  re- 
gard, I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Justice 
Department  has  every  necessary  capabil- 
ity to  assume  the  functions  that  HISC 
presently  pretends  to  do.  A  fiirther  ques- 
tion, of  course,  is  whether  a  free  society 
can  tolerate  any  sort  of  organized  super- 
vision as  Is  at  the  core  at  HISC. 

It  seems  to  me  that  committees  exist 
to  review,  develop  and  refine  legislation, 
and  to  carry  out  certain  oversight  func- 
tions. HISC  does  not  fit  this  mold.  Its 
legislative  output  is  virtually  nonexistent, 
and  its  nominal  functions  are  best  re- 
served to  the  judicial  or  executive  bran- 
ches— as  they  are  of  a  police  or  intelli- 
gence character — not  th8  Congress. 

As  I  am  sure  is  known  to  tliis  House, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Committees  has 
urged  that  HISC  be  eliminated  and  that 
its  functions  be  transferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  I  con- 
cur in  part  and  disagree  tn  part.  There  is 
little  question  that  the  need  for  HISC,  if 
it  ever  existed,  is  now  lc«ig  gone.  But  to 
transfer  its  functions  to  the  Government 
Operations  Committee — ^rather  than  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  which  would  be 
better  eqiiipped  to  consider  internal  se- 
curity issues — seems  more  a  function  of 
internal  politics  within  the  House  thsui 
sensible,  fimctlonal  division  of  Jurisdic- 
tional responsibilities. 

In  view  of  the  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees report,  I  cannot  see  any  Justificaticm 
for  piunping  another  $475,000  down  the 
drain  to  support  HISC.  I  urge  that  my 
colleagues  reject  House  Itesolutlon  937. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  prevtous  question  oa 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  aimounced  that  the  ayes  appear 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  tbe  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergetmt  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  247,  nays  86, 
not  voting  99,  as  follows : 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Andenon.  m. 
Andrew*, 
N.Dkk. 
Archer 
Arenda 
Armctrong 


|BoU  No.  ia«] 

YEAS— 247 

ABhbrook 

BafalU 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bennett 

Blester 


<> 


Blackburn 

Bray 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brqoks 

Broomflald 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mlcb. 


Brown,  Ohio 

Hansen,  Idaha 

Blnatdo 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Hansen,  Wash 

.  Roberta 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Hastings 

BobUiaon,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Hays 

Boblaon,  N.Y. 

Burgener 

HAbert 

BodUio 

Btirke,  Pla. 

Henderson 

Ro« 

Hillis 

Burleaon,  Tex. 

Hogan 

Boncallo,  Wyo. 

BurlUon,  Mo. 

Holt 

RoncaUo.  N.Y. 

Butler 

Horton 

Booney.Pa. 

Byron 

Huber 

Rourii 

Carney.  Ohio 

Hudnut 

Boy 

Carter 

Hunt 

Buth 

Casey.  Tex. 

Hutchlnaon 

Cederberg 

Ichord 

aaraaln 

Chamberlain 

Jarman 

Satterffleld 

Chappell 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Scherle 

Clancy 

Jones,  N.C. 

Sehneeb«lt 

aark 

Jones.  Okla. 

aebellus 

Clawson.  Del 

Kemp 

Shipley 

Cleveland 

Ketchum 

Shoup 

Cochran 

Kiuczynakl 

Shuster 

Cohen 

Lagomarsino 

Bikes 

Collier 

Landgrebe 

Sisk 

Collins,  Tex. 

Landnun 

Skubltz 

Conable 

Lstta 

Slack 

Cotter 

Lent 

Smith,  Iowa 

Coughlln 

Litton 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Crane 

Lott 

Snyder 

Cronln 

McClory 

Spence 

Danie),  Dan 

UcCoUiater 

Staggers 

Daniels. 

McDade 
McBwen 

Stanton, 

Domlnlck  V. 

J.  William 

Davis,  Oa. 

McPall 

Steed 

Davis.  Wis. 

Mahon 

Stealman 

de  la  Oarza 

Bfartln,  Nebr. 

Stelger,  Arts. 

Delaney 

Martin,  N.C. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Mathlas.  Calif, 

Stratton 

Denholm 

Mayne 

Stuckey 

Dennis 

Mel  Cher 

8ymlngt<m 

Dent 

Michel 

aymms 

Derwlnskl 

Miller 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Devlne 

Mills 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Downing 

Minlsh 

Teague 

Duncan 

Mlnshall,  Ohla 

Thomson,  Wis. 

du  Pont 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Thone 

Edwards,  Ala. 

MlzeU 

Thornton 

Each 

MoUoban 

Treen 

Eshleman 

Montgomery 

UdaU 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Moorhead. 

UUman 

Fascell 

Calif. 

Vander  Jagt 

Plndley 

Morgan 

Veyaey 

Fish 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Vigorlto 

Plaher 

Murtha 

Waggonner 

Flood 

Myers 

Walsh 

Flynt 

Natcher 

Wampler 

Fountain 

Nelsen 

Ware 

Frellnghuysen 

Nichols 

White 

Pulton 

O'Brien 

Whitehurst 

Fuqua 

O'NeUl 

Whltten 

Qaydos 

Parrls 

WldnaU 

Gibbons 

Passman 

Wiggins 

Oilman 

Patten 

WUson. 

Olnn 

Perkins 

Charles,  Tax. 

Oonzalez 

Pettis 

Winn 

Ooodllng 

Peyser 

Wyatt 

Qreen,  Oreg. 

Pike 

Wydler 

Orlfflths 

Powell,  Ohio 

Wylie 

Gross 

Preyer 

Grover 

Price,  m. 

Yatron 

Qubser 

Price,  Tex. 

Young,  Alaska 

Ounter 

Rallsback 

Young,  B.C. 

Haley 

Randall 

Young,  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Rarlck 

Zablocki 

Hanley 

Reg\ila 

Zion 

Hanrahan 

Rhodes 

NAYS— 86 

Zwacb 

Adams 

Green,  Pa. 

Mink 

Addabbo 

Oude 

MltcheU.  Md. 

Anderson, 

Harrington 

Moakley 

CalU. 

Hawkins 

Moorhead,  Pn 

Annunzlo 

Hechler,  W.  V* 

.  Mnaher 

Ashley 

Helstoskl 

Moss 

Aspln 

Holifleld 

Nedai 

Badlllo 

^^Holtzman 
Hungate 

CHara 

Bergland 

FodeU 

Boland 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Pritchard 

Brademaa 

Karth 

Bangel 

Brmaco 

Kastenmeltr 

Bmb 

Brown.  CalU. 

Koch 

Beusa 

Burke,  Calif. 

Kyroe 

Rlegle 

Burton 

Leggett 

Rosenthal 

Collins,  m. 

Long.  La. 

Roybal 

Daniel  son 

Long,  Ud. 

Ryan 

Dellums 

Luken 

St  Germain 

Diggs 

McCloakey 

Sarbanes 

Donobue 

McCormaofc 

Sehroeder 

Drinan 

McKay 

Seibcrllng 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Madden 

Stanton. 

Bllberg 

MaUary 

James  V. 

Brans,  Colo. 

Maooll 

SUrk 

Pord 

Meeds 

Studds 

Porsythe 

Metcalfe 

Thompson,  VJ, 

Fraaer 

MezTlnaky 

Tleman 
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Van  Deerlln        Wilson,  Wolff 

Vanlk  Charles  H.,      Yates 

Whalen  Calif.  Young,  ni. 

NOT  VOnNO — 90 


AbKUg 

Andrews,  N.C. 

BeU 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Blngbam 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Breauz 

Camp 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Cblsholm 

Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clay 
conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Culver 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis.  S.C. 
Dickinson 
DingeU 
Pom 
Dulakl 
Eckhardt 
Erlenborn 
Flowers 
Foley 
Frenzel 


Prey 

Proehllch 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Ooldwater 
Graaso 
Gray 
Guyer 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanna 
Harsha 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Hicks 
Hlnghaw 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kazen 
King 

Kuykendall 
Lehman 
Lujan 
McELlnney 
UcSpadden 
Macdonald 
Madlgan 

Marazlti 
Mathls.  Ga. 


Matsunaga 

MUford 

Murphy,  ni. 

Nix 

Obey 

Owens 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Poage 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Held 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Shriver 

Steele 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taloott 

ToweU,  Nev. 

Vander  Veen 

Waldie 

WUliams 

WUson.  Bob 

Wright 

Young,  Pla. 

Young,  Ga. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
TTie   Clerk  announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Booney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Obey  against. 

Mr.  Roetenkowskl  for,  with  Mrs.  Chlaholm 
against. 

Mr.  BevllI  for,  with  Mr.  Carey  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Stephens  for,  with  Ms.  Abzug  against. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  for,  with  Mr.  DingeU 
against. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  for,  with  Mr.  Bingham 
against. 

Mr.  Breaux  for,  with  Mr.  Glaimo  against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Blatnlk  against. 

Mr.  Hicks  for,  with  Mr.  Nix  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  Xot,  with  Mr.  Stcd^efl 
against. 

Mr.  Kazen  t<x,  with  Mr.  C<»iyers  against. 

Mr.  Mann  for,  with  Mr.  Howard  against. 

Mr.  Mathls  of  Georgia  for.  with  Mr.  Mac- 
donald against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Clay  against. 

Mr.  Dom  for,  with  Iifr.  Beid  against. 

Mr.  Flowers  for,  with  Mr.  Young  of  OeoTKla 
against. 

Mr.  Oettys  for,  with  Mr.  Waldie  against. 

Mr.  PlcUe  tat,  with  Mr.  Blaggl  against 

Mr.  Runnels  for,  with  Mr.  Corman  against. 

Mr.  Wright  for,  with  Mr.  Culver  against. 

Mr.  Dickinson  for,  ^  with  Mr.  Eckhardt 
against.  " 

Mr.  KuykendaU  for,  with  Mr.  tft^nn^ 
against. 

Mr.  Rousselot  for,  with  Ms.  Jordan  against. 

Mr.  Rose  for,  with  Mr.  Heinz  against. 

Mr.  Guyer  for,  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  nunols 
sgalnst. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Vander  Veen. 
Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Owens. 
Ui.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  with  Ur 
Conte. 
Ur.  DiOskl  with  Mr.  Prenzel. 
Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  TT«jwTtn»r«/»hmi^jt 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 
Mr.  I«hman  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen 
Mr.  Matsimaga  with  Mr.  Camp. 
Mr.  MUford  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  HanluL 


Mir.  Bowen  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
chusetts. 

Mrs.  Orasso  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr, 
Madlgan. 

Mr.  King  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  LuJan  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Marazlti  with  Mr.  Buppe. 

Mr.  QuUlen  with  Mr.  Steele. 

tax.  Shriver  with  Mr.  WUliams. 

Mr.  ToweU  of  Nevada  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Bob  WUson  with  Robert  W.  Danlete,  Jr. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Proehllch  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Conlan  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  resolution  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  PILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HJl.  12263,  AMENDING 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  PROVI- 
SIONS ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  the 
conference  report  on  HJl.  12253,  to 
amend  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act  to  provide  that  fimds  appropriated 
for  applicable  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1974  shall  remain  available  during  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year  and  that  such 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1973  shall  remain 
available  during  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frwn  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES   ON 
S.  39.  ANTIHUACKING  ACT  OP  1974 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  39)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  pro- 
vide a  more  effective  program  to  prevent 
aircraft  piracy  and  for  other  purposes 
with  House  amendments  thereto,  insist 
on  the  House  amendments,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers.  Jakxan,  Dimcxll.  Devinx,  and 

KlTYKENDALL. 


PUBLICATION  OP  MATERIAL  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS  OP  INDIANS 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    B«r. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  tmd 


pass  the  Senate  bill  (S.  969)  relating  to 
the  constitutional  rights  of  Indians. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.969 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  701  of  title  vn  of  the 
Act  enUUed  "An  Act  to  prescribe  penalties 
for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  April  11. 
1968,  is  aznended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title 
such  sum  as  may  be  necessary.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  dananded? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  consideerd  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genOeman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

The  Cliair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Edwards)  . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  by  imanimous  vote,  re- 
ported out  favorably  S.  969,  a  copy  of 
which  is  before  you. 

S.  969  was  introduced  to  amend  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  701,  title  Vn.  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968,  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  print- 
ing of  certain  legal  materials  relating  to 
the  constitutional  rights  of  American  In- 
dians. This  subsection  of  the  Crivil  Rights 
Act  authorized  and  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  revise  and  up- 
date a  massive  compilation  of  legal  ma- 
terials and  to  have  them  printed  as  a 
Government  publication  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  This  subsection 
contained  an  authorization  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  necessary  sum  "with 
respect  to  the  preparation  but  not  in- 
cluding printing"  of  these  items.  S.  969 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  Oie  printing  of  ttiese  Indian 
law  materials  by  rewriting  the  pertinent 
subsection  to  read: 

There  is  authorised  to  be  approi»lated  for 
carrying  out  the  provlBlc«s  of  this  Title 
such  sums  as  may  be  neceasary. 

This  revision  would  eliminate  the  ex- 
clusion of  printing  from  the  purposes  for 
which  money  could  be  appropriated.  Let 
it  be  understood  that  tliese  materials 
have  been  completely  prepared  and  stand 
ready  to  be  printed.  The  years  of  work 
that  have  gone  into  this  important  proj- 
ect would  seem  needlessly  stlfied  at  this 
point  by  denying  that  appropriation.  The 
Department  of  Interior  hM  projected 
that  the  cost  of  the  printing  will  be  ap- 
proximately $330,000. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  S.  969. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wffl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 
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I  will  ask  tbe  genUeman.  Ii  this  a  one- 
shot  affair  or  Is  It  anticipated  that  print- 
ing costs  wlQ  be  continued? 

Mr.  EDWARD6  of  Callfomia.  This  is 
a  one-shot  affair.  I  win  tell  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OROBS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tlemaii  from  Calif  omla  has  adequately 
rtpialnari  this  legislation.  It  is  suppoeted 
by  tha  Department  of  the  interior. 

Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
tinrt.  and  I  urge  favorable  support  of  this 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Cattfonila  (Mr.  Edwaus)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
SoiatebllKS.  9e9). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  tbere<rf) ,  tbe 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bin  was 
passed. 

A  motloD  to  reconsider  was  laid  (m  the 
table. 


AMENDING  THE  ACT  ENTITLEID  "AN 
ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE 
AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  OF  PARIS" 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Callfomia.  Mr. 
Speako-,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  Senate  biU  (S.  1836)  to  amend 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  Incorporate 
the  American  Hospital  (tf  Paris."  ap- 
proved January  30. 1913  (37  Stat.  654) . 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

8.  1834 

Be  it  enacted  fry  tAc  Senate  and  Houae  of 
nepretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congreu  aeaembled.  That  (a) 
aeetlon  4  of  Uie  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  In- 
oorporate  the  American  Ha^>ltal  of  ParlB". 
^^proTfld  January  30.  1B18  (87  Stat.  654) ,  Is 
amMMled  by  deleta>s  "aor  more  than 
twenty". 

(b)  Section  6  of  such  Act  to  anwndert  by 
dieting  "an  equal  number  or*  wherever  it 
appears  tbereln. 

The  SPEAKEEL  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second.      

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  by  tmanimoiM  vote,  reported 
out  favorably  S.  1836,  a  copy  of  which  is 
before  you. 

S.  1836  is  a  propoeed  amendment  to  tbe 
Federal  charter  of  the  American  Hospital 
of  Paris.  R  would  remove  the  limitation 
on  the  maadmnm  number  at  membersi  on 
the  hospital^  board  of  governors.  By  Its 
charter.  Its  board  of  governors  is  now 
limited  to  20  members.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  diminate  this  restrlctian  so  that,  as 
recommended  by  its  management  con- 
sultants, the  hoqrftid  may  broaden  Its 
board  membership  to  tneliide  more  in- 
dividuals, preferably  to  tlie  lower  age 
bracket,  who  evi^nce  some  interest  in 
the  hoepftal  and  who  hopefully  might  be 
in  a  position  to  help  flnaocially.  Tbe 
amendment  would  nuike  it  p«ff«1Me  for 
the  American  Hospital  of  Paris  to  more 
easily  raise  more  money  for  the  modeml- 


zatloD  and  expansion  of  its  facilities. 
There  is  no  money  Involved  in  this  bllL 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  S.  1886. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  yielding. 

We  already  have  a  beard  of  directors 
of  20  and  I  assume  that  this  will  increase 
the  niunber  of  directors.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California,  lliat  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  aU  conscience  how 
large  do  they  expect  to  increase  this 
board  of  directors,  by  how  many? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  This  leg- 
islation would  enable  the  American  Hos- 
pital in  Paris  to  increase  its  board  of 
governors  to  30  from  20.  They  are  under- 
taking a  redevelopment  and  expansion 
program  of  the  hospital  in  Paris,  and 
they  feel  a  wider  base,  Including  younger 
people,  for  the  board  of  governors  would 
not  only  help  them  in  creating  a  spirit  of 
more  cooperation  but  also  would  aid  in 
financing  the  hospital  privately.  Most  of 
the  money  for  the  hospital  Is  raised  pri- 
vately and  a  larger  board  of  directors 
would  aid  them  in  this  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  amount  of 
money  tiiey  expect  to  raise? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Callfomia.  I  believe 
we  have  the  program  here. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  wlU  yield.  I  believe  the  report 
shows  they  are  trying  to  raise  $25  million. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Callfomia.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  can  this  legislation  be  in- 
terpreted In  any  way  as  committing  the 
Federal  Government  to  appropriate 
fluids  for  this  purpose? 

Air.  EDWARDS  of  CWlfomla.  In  no 
way  is  this  an  authorization  for  an  ap- 
propriation bilL 

Ufr.  GROSS.  And  it  will  not  be  so  con- 
strued in  the  future? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  Of  California.  It  will 
not  be  so  construed  certainly  by  any 
member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. I  assure  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  (UtOSS.  And  the  gentleman  is 
wUling  to  let  the  record  show  that  this 
legUOatlon  is  in  no  way  designed  at  a 
later  date  to  commit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  any  funds? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  such  time  as  he  may 
consimie. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know.  I  Introduced  legislation  identical 
to  the  bill  we  now  have  under  considera- 
tion and  I  am  hopeful  that  S.  1836  wffl 
receive  favorable  approval  today. 

By  the  charter  of  th«  American  Hos- 
pital in  Parls^  the  board  at  governors 
is  limited  to  20  membeic,  and  each  seat 
on  the  board  is  currently  filled.  This  bin 
proposes  to  eliminate  this  restriction. 
The  hospital  could  tlien  offer  board 
mesabenhlp    to    certaifi    individuals— 


both  men  and  women  preferably  in  the 
lower  age  bracket — ^who  represent  our 
coimtry  in  business  and  Government  and 
who  evidence  some  interest  in  maintain- 
ing and  promoting  better  health  services. 
They  would  hopefully  be  In  a  position  to 
help  financially,  either  themselves  or 
through  ccmtact  with  other  individuals 
who  might  be(x>me  contributors. 

This  hospital  was  founded  in  1910, 
and  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress (37  Stat.  654),  approved  Janu- 
ary 30,  1913,  as  a  nonprofit  institution 
for  the  express  purpose  of  serving  Amer- 
icans, with  or  without  funds,  residing  or 
traveling  in  France.  Through  the  years, 
it  has  earned  an  Intematf  onal  reputation 
for  providing  outstandiag  medical  care 
to  its  patients. 

The  complex  task  of  managing  this 
hospital  is  made  even  more  complicated 
by  the  effort  currently  being  made  to  ex- 
pand the  facilities  and  to  rebuild  and 
modernize  many  of  the  buildings,  some  of 
which  dale  back  to  1910,  and  are  no 
longer  useful  or  economical  to  operate. 

Working  with  the  help  of  U.S.  man- 
agement engineers,  the  American  Hos- 
pital has  also  begun  to  Improve  further 
the  quality  of  its  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem by  developing  a  biological  and  sci- 
entific research  institute  as  part  of  the 
hospital  complex.  This  they  expect  will 
lead  to  an  even  greater  exchange  of  sci- 
entific ideas  and  talent.  In  this  connec- 
tion, some  financial  assistance  through 
AID'S  program  to  help  American  schools 
and  hospitals  abroad  is  anticipated. 
However,  the  major  part  of  the  money 
needed  for  the  project  wiU  be  privately 
subscribed. 

According  to  the  hospital's  consultants, 
the  demand  for  the  use  of  the  hospital 
facilities  will  more  than  double  over  the 
next  7  to  10  years.  This  amendment  to 
the  charter  will  allow  the  hospital  to 
expand  its  board  of  governors  to  help  it 
meet  the  continuing  chaUenge  to  pro- 
vide medical  care  to  the  American  com- 
munity of  Paris. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  S<>eaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

The  Board  of  Govemons  for  the  Ameri- 
can. Hospital  of  Paris  are  not  now  paid 
and  will  not  be  paid  out  of  public  funds. 
This  legislatkm  wlU  enable  them  to  carry 
on  the  operation  of  the  ho^ltal  through 
private  financing  in  a  more  efScient  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  was  not  aUudlng  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors as  beoo^Dlng  a  burd»i  upon  the 
taxpayers  (rf  this  country.  I  am  particu- 
larly interested  in  whether  this  legis- 
lation by  increasing  the  bosu'd  of  direc- 
tors would  in  any  way  imply  that  this 
CSovemment  wiU  be  called  upon  to  fi- 
nance any  part  of  the  expansiaa  of  this 
private  hospital  In  Paris. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  There  Is  nothing  in  the 
legislation  whi(i&  would  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Kmr  is  it  deigned  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  That  10  not  ttie  hiten- 
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tion  of  the  committee  in  recommending 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentlemsm. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwahib)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
blU  S.  1836. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  ACT  OP  FEBRUARY  24. 
1925.  INCORPORATTNQ  THE  AMER- 
ICAN WAR  MOTHERS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Callfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2441)  to  amend 
the  act  of  February  24, 1025.  incorporat- 
ing the  American  War  Mothers,  to  per- 
mit certain  stepmothers  and  adoptive 
mothers  to  be  members  of  that  orga- 
nization. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

S.  3441 
Be  it  enacted  Ity  the  Senate  aTid  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
7  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  incorporate 
the  An>erlcan  War  Mothers",  approved  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1930,  as  ameiHled  (36  UjS.C.  97) ,  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "her  son  or  sons 
or  daughter  or  daughters  of  her  blood"  the 
following:  ",  her  legally  adopted  son  or  sons 
or  legally  a(kq>ted  daughter  or  daughters,  or 
her  stepson  at  stepsons  or  stepdaughter  or 
stepdaughters". 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall)  .  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  ccmsldered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Callfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  by  unanimous  vote,  reported 
out  favorably  S.  2441,  a  copy  of  which  is 
before  you. 

S.  2441  would  be  a  simple  amendment 
to  the  Federal  charter  of  the  American 
War  Mothers.  It  would  permit  the  step- 
mothers and.  adoptive  mothers  of  persons 
who  served  in  any  war  or  conflict  involv- 
ing the  United  States  to  be  members  of 
that  organization,  which  is  now  limited 
to  mothers  by  blood.  It  now  seems  grossly 
unfair  to  the  organization  to  deny  mem- 
bership on  this  basis  and  they  have  peti- 
tioned Congress  to  change  their  charter 
to  now  Edter  the  qualifications  for 
membership. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speakar.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  6iu)port  S.  2441. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
for  a  favorable  vote  on  this  legislation. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Callfomia  -iifi.  BovrsaDS) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  Senate  bin  S.  2441. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  tbe 


rules  were  suspexMied  and  the  blU  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  <m  the 
table. 


GENERAL  I£AVE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  three  resolutions  just 
agreed  to.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  teoqwre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genU^aan 
from  C^allfomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  THAT  INCUMBENT  LI- 
BRARIAN OF  CONGRESS  BE 
DEEMED  A  CONGRESSIONAL  EM- 
PLOYEE 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  biU  (JLR. 
13515)  to  provide  that  the  Incumbent 
Librarian  of  Congress  shaU  on  certain 
conditions  be  deemed  a  congressional 
employee  for  civil  service  retirement  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  tixat 
Individual  who  is  Librarian  of  (Tongreas  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  ahaB, 
if  such  Individual  Is  separated  from  the  clvU 
service  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  such 
enactment,  and  upon  deposit  by  him  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  dlHerence  between  the 
retirement  deductions  actually  made  from  hla 
compensation  and  the  rettreoMnt  deducttona 
which  would  have  been  made  had  the  U- 
brarlan  of  (Congress  been  deemed  a  congres- 
sional employee  prior  to  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Act,  plus  3  per  centum  in- 
terest compounded  annually,  be  deemed  a 
congressional  employee  for  the  full  period  of 
his  creditable  serrlce  as  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress for  the  purposes  of  computation  of  hla 
annuity  under  section  8330  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Ckxle. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  wlU  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJi.  13515  would  confer 
on  the  incumbent  Librarian  of  (Congress 
congressional-employee  status  for  retire- 
ment purposes  on  the  fulflUment  of  tw'o 
conditions:  Fhst,  that  the  Librarian  re- 
sign that  position  within  30  days  after 
enactment  of  the  bill;  and  second,  that 
he  pay  the  difference,  plus  3  percent 
compoimd  interest,  between  his  pensioQ 
contributions  as  a  civil  service  en^kyyee 
and  those  paid  by  congressional  employ- 
ees over  the  same  time  period. 

Section  g33S  of  -title  5,  United  States 
Code,  provides  Chat  Federal  employees 
who  have  served  15  years  or  more  must 


resign  by  the  end  of  the  pay  period  tci- 
lowlng  the  attalximent  of  age  70  unless 
specifically  exempted  therefrom  by  the 
President.  The  Libnuian«  Dr.  L.  Quincy 
Mumford.  celebrated  his  70th  birthday 
on  December  11,  1973.  On  December  30. 
1973,  the  President  issued  Executive  Or- 
der 11757  exempting  Dr.  Mumford  from 
mandatory  retirement  before  December 
31,  1974.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  administration  has  begun  a  search 
for  a  successor.  A  great  many  individuals 
are  reportedly  under  consideration. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library, 
which  I  chaired,  last  December  took  up 
the  question  of  the  continued  tenure  of 
the  Librarian  in  view  of  the  ongoing  con- 
struction of  a  third  Library  building  n-M 
the  expansion  of  Library  operations  and 
services.  The  latter  include  pilot  pro- 
grams on  the  preservation  of  rare  book 
materials  and  national  dissemination  <tf 
bibliographic  data,  automation  of  bibli- 
ographlc  facilities  and  the  centrai  charge 
file,  the  increased  role  of  the  Copyright 
Office  subsequent  to  anticipated  copy- 
right revision  legislation,  and  the  expan- 
sion and  improvonent  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service. 

The  joint  committee  concluded  that, 
given  these  factors,  the  expeditious  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  Librarian  would  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  that  institution, 
the  Congress,  and  the  public.  It  aiep 
agreed  that  given  the  close  relationship 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Library,  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  designate  the  Li- 
brarian as  a  congressional  emrdoyee.  at 
least  for  retirement  purposes. 

Accordingly,  the  joint  committee  has 
endorsed  this  legislative  approach  to  in- 
sure the  speedy  selection  of  a  successot 
to  provide  a  continuity  of  leaderdilp  dur- 
ing an  important  growth  period.  This  wiU 
tn  turn  make  it  possible  for  the  various 
Library  components  to  better  serve  the 
needs  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  li- 
brary's worldwide  cUentele.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  HJl,  13615. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wIU  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  NEDZL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  itfj^'T'tgaa 
to  answer  a  questlcn  with  referexice  to 
this  bin. 

Is  it  accurate  to  say  that  this  legisla- 
tion concerns  only  one  person,  the  pres- 
ent Librarian  of  Ctongress? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Ml-.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when,  m 
the  course  of  events,  is  the  present  ap- 
pointment of  the  Librarian  scheduled  to 
expire? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  In  the  course  of  events, 
December  31.  1974. 

However,  as  the  gentleman  knowi.  Ids 
original  term  of  s^ipointment  eaoitied 
December  31. 1973. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Ui.  Bpeaktx,  in  the 
event  that  the  LlfararUm  then  ehooaee 
to  retire,  either  presently  ec  Jiatveen  now 
and  December  31.  1974.  vtwt  would  his 
annual  retli«ment  benefits  be? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  his  annual 
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retlmnent  benefits  under  existing  clr- 
cmmtances  would  be  $16.MS-a  yfx.  Un- 
der tbe  tenw  of  the  leslslatkm.  the 
bMjeflts  ireuld'be  f3e.715.  ii«th  the  pro- 
viso Chat  he  oootHbute  soaie  $86&,  plus 
3  percent  oomlxMmd  Interest,  bito  the 

fond.  

Mr.  BUTLER.  Has  the  centleman  un- 
dertaken to  catcnlate  the  actual  coat  to 
the  Librarian  of  this  iiicr«tfe  In  annual 
benefits  et  some  16,000  ? 

Mr.  MEUSSI.  Yes.  M^.  Speaker.  I  have 
Just  stated  what  the  contribution  would 
be. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  That  would  be  $800  or 
so.  plusSpocent,  over  how  many  years? 
M^.  MBDCL  Plus  3  percmt  compound 
interest,  over  the  period  of  his  employ- 
mmt  with  the  Library  of  Congress,  which 
is  21  years.  2  months,  and  21  days,  as  of 
theend  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  BUTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NBDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
f mrther  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  ^seaker,  I  yield 
msrself  such  time  its  Z  may  consume. 
Mr.  E^peaker,  however  meritorious  the 
legislation  might  be,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  the  membership  this  bit  of  informa- 
tion concerning  exactly  what  we  are 
doing  in  terms  of  dollars. 

All  employees  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress are  presently  covered  by  the  stand- 
ard civil  service  retirement  system.  This 
legislation  would  bring  one  empk^ee — 
the  present  Librarian — ^under  the  con- 
gressional retirement  sjrstem  which  has 
greater  benefits. 

In  effect,  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
would  be  required  to  pay  approximately 
$l00  Into  the  congressioDal  retirement 
fund  and  his  annual  retirement  com- 
pensation would  thereupon  be  Incressed 
by  something  between  $5,000  and  $6,000 
a  year. 

liil^  is  a  pretty  good  deal,  when  we 
analyze  li. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  cgmsclen- 
tlously  support  the  use  of  conditionally 
Improved  retirement  benefits  for  this 
porpose.  That  is  exactly  what  it  is.  be- 
cause he  has  got  to  act  ui>on  this  leg- 
gatlpn  within  30  days,  or  he  does  not  get 
e  benefit  of  it.  I  cannot  conscientiously 
support  the  tise  of  this  conditionally  im- 
proved retirement  benefit  as  a  means  of 
purchasing  the  rettreojent  of  an  Execu- 
tive employee,  however  desirable  that 
situation  might  be  In  this  distance. 

Tlierefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  the  legislation, 
and  I  agn  do  likewise. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nxdzi) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pasp  the  bill  H  Jl.  13515. 
"fhe  question  was  taken. 
Hr.  SEBELEUB.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  qiKMxmi 
is  Hot  present  aad  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  «|uorum  Is  not  present. 

■me  SPEAKBR  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
aqoonim  Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members, 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electixmlc  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  103,  nays  226. 
not  voting  103.  as  follows: 
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M 


Adanu 

Alexander 

Annunzlo 

Armstrong 

BadUIo 

Barrett 

Bergland 

BlBgham 

Btatiilk 

Brad«mM 

Bruco 

Bray 

Breckinridge 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke,  Mm*. 

Burton  i 

Byron 

Carney,  Ohio 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clark 

CoOlna,  ni. 

Daniels, 

Oomlnlck  V. 
Davis,  a*. 
Dell  urns 
Denholm 
DlgBB 
DouAue 
Edwards,  Caltf. 
BUbeig 
Each 
Evtss,  Tenn. 


[RoU-  Ho.  13S] 
TEAS — 103 


Faacell 

Flood 

Pord 

Praser 

Frellngbuysen 

Fuqoa 

Olnn 

Green.  Oreg. 

Otide 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harrlngtdn 

Hawkins 

Helatoskl 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones.  If  .0. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Koch 

Kyros 

Zjandrum 

Ii«Sgett 

Long.  La. 

McPaU 

Madden 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

lilUer 

Mills 

Mink 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

NAYS — 226 


Mitchell.  Md. 
MoUohan 
•  Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Nedzl 
O'Hara 
Patten 
PodeU 
Preyer 
Rangel 
Re\is8 
Rlegle 
Rodlno 
Roe 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sarbanes 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Stuckey 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Udall 
"Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Wyatt 

Young.  Aladca 
2Sablockl 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

CalU. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arenda 
Aoabrook 
Asbl^ 
Aspin 
BafaUs 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bennett 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Boland 
Brinkley 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Butler 
Carter 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
CoUtna,  Tex. 
Conable 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Cronln 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel  son 
Davis,  wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnsfcl 
Devlne 
Downing 
Drinan 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Bdwards,  Ala. 
Eshleman 
Bvans,  Colo. 
Findley 
Pish 


Pisher 

Plynt 

Porsythe 

Pountaln 

Pulton 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Oubser 

Ounter 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hanrahan 

Hastings 

H«bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Henderson 

HillU 

Hogan 

Horton 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Kemp 

Ketcbum 

Kluceynski 

Lagomarsino 

Landgrebe 

Latu 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Luken 

MeClory 

Mcdoskey 

McCollUter 

McDade 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias,  Calif 

Mayne 

Melcher 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mlnlsh 


MltcheU,  N.T. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Murtba 
Myers 
Natcher 
Kelsen 
Klchols 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Neill 
Parrls 
Passman 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pike 

Powell,  Ohio 
Price,  m. 
Price,  Tex. 
Prltchard 
ftailsback 
ftandall 
Barlck 
S«Kula 
Ahodes 
Slnaldo 
Bolierts 
Bobinson,  Va. 
aobison,  N.Y. 
Bogers 

BoDcallo,  N.T. 
Boush 
Hoy 
iloybal 
auth 
Sandman 
Sarasln 
Satterfleld 
Scherle 
Scbroeder 
Scbelius 
Seiberllng 
Shipley 
Sboup 
Sbiuter 
Stkes 
Slsk 
Skubltz 
Stack 

Smth,  Iowa 
smith,  N.T. 
Sayder 
Syence 
Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
stark 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 


StiBtton 

Studds 

Symington 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tleman 

Treen 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 


Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vlgortto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wamider 

Whitehurtt 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 


WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
w<dff 
Wydler 
'Wylie 
Wymaa 
Tates 
Tatron 
Toung,  ni. 
Toung,  B.C. 
Toung,  Tex. 
2ion 
Zwach 


Abzug 

Anderson,  HI. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Bell 

Bevlll 

Blaggi 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Camp 

Carey,  N.T. 

Chappell 

Cblsholm 

Clay 

Cohen 

collier 

Conlan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Culver 

Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Dickinson 
DingeU 
Dom 
Dulskl 
Eckhardt 
Erlenbom 
Flowers 
Foley 
Frenzel 


NOT  VOTING— 108 

Matsunaga 

MUford 

Kix 


Prey 

Proehlich 
Gcttya 
Gialmo 
Goldwater 
Grasso 
Gray 
Guyer 
Bammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hays 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Hicks 
Hinshaw 
Holifleld 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kazan 
King 

Kuykendall 
Lehman 
Lujan 
McCormack 
McBwen 
McKlnney 
McSpadden 
Mann 
Marazlti 
MathlB,  Ga. 


Owens 

patman 

Pepper 

pickle 

Poage 

eule 

QuUlen 

iiees 

Keld 

Rooney,  N.T. 

tiose 

Boatenkowskl 

Sousselot 

ttxmnels 

Ituppe 

$chneebell 

fthrlver 

Steele 

3teiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 
at^es 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
"Talcoft 
fowell,  Nev. 
Vander  Veen 
Waldie 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wright 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 


So  (two-thirds  not  havliig  voted  in 
favor  thereof) ,  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Bostenkowski  with  Mr.  Owens. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  ISx.  Lehman. 
Mrs.  Orasso  with  Mr.  Cohen,  i 
Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Collier. 
Mrs.  SuUlvan  with  Mr.  Conlsa. 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Anderson 
oflUinoiB. 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr. 
Mr.  Boee  with  Mr.  Dicklnaon. , 
Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Camp.  ' 
Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Corman. 
Mr.  StubbleOeld  with  ISx.  Freozel. 
Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Conte. 
Mr.  Nix  wltb  Mr.  Foley. 
Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Ms.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Waldie. 
Mr.  Oiaimo  with  Mr.  Erlenbora. 
Mr.  HayB  with  Mr.  Hammersckmldt. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  M^.  Ouyer. 
Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Frey. 
Mr.  MathlB  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Lujan. 
Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Hosmer. 
Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Marazlti. 
Mr.    Davta   of   South    Carolina    with    Mr. 
Froehlich. 

Mr.  DingeU  with  Mrs.  Heckl*  cf  Maaaa- 
cbuaetts.  T 

Mr.  Oettya  with  Mr.  King. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Gray  with  Mf.  Heinz.  | 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Quie. 
Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 
Mr,  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  "iSt-  Rouaaalot. 
Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 
Mr.  Bla«gl  with  Mr.  Patman. 
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Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  BeU. 
Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington. 
Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  McCormack. 
Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Rees. 
Mr.  MUford  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 
Mr.  (Thappell  with  Mr.  Sbrlver. 
Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Culver. 
Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 
Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Steele. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Vander  Veen  with  Mr.  Taloott. 
Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada. 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

(X)NGRESSMAN  WALSH  INTRODUC- 
ING LEGISLATION  TO  APPLY  PUB- 
LIC UTILITY  CONCEPT  TO  OIL 
INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Walsh)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
month  of  March  we  have  seen  a  marked 
increase  in  the  supply  of  gasoline.  Any 
number  of  reasons  are  given  for  the  in- 
crease, but  the  fact  is  that  we  have  about 
90  percent  of  what  we  had  at  this  time 
last  year. 

We  must  not.  however,  let  this  good 
news  lull  us  into  complacency.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  shortage  will  remain  with  us. 
although  in  the  short-run  it  may  appear 
that  we  have  plenty.  Steps  must  be  taken 
to  protect  the  American  consumer  from 
potential  and  actual  problems  which  are 
both  a  part  of  and  a  result  of  the  struc- 
ture and  functioning  of  the  major  oil 
companies. 

The  oil  companies  provide  us  with  vital 
products  and  they  are  in  business  to  make 
a  profit.  These  two  facts,  while  they  are 
the  f oimdation  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, are  very  much  altered  by  the  fact 
that  the  product  provided  in  this  case  is 
so  vital  that  a  shortage  can  rock  the  en- 
tire economy  of  this  Nation. 

In  a  famous  decision  handed  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1877 — Munn 
against  nitnois — it  was  stated: 

Property  does  Isecome  clothed  with  a  pub- 
lic interest  when  used  in  a  manner  to 
make  it  of  public  consequence,  and  effect 
the  community  at  large.  When,  therefOTe, 
one  devotes  his  property  to  a  use  In  which 
tbe  public  has  an  interest,  he.  In  effect, 
grants  to  the  public  an  interest  In  that  use, 
and  must  submit  to  be  contix^ed  by  the 
public  for  the  coounon  good  .  .  . 

This  decision  dealt  with  grain  eleva- 
tors in  the  Midwest  along  the  Chicago 
waterfront  and  marlced  the  beginning  of 
the  public  utility  concept  in  America. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  this  concept  must 
be  applied  to  the  oil  industry  for  the 
protection  of  everyone  and  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  toward  that  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  utilizes  the  public 
utility  concept  by  first  establishing  an 
independent  regulatory  agency  consist- 
ing of  three  commissioners  who  will  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

It  will  be  the  Job  of  the  commission  to 
set  maximum  prices  for  each  sale  of  a 
refined  petroleum  product  in  the  United 


States  by  a  major  oil  company.  This 
price  will  be  such  that  the  aggregate 
revenues  from  the  sales  will  be  equal  to 
the  sum  of  allowable  operating  costs  and 
a  fair  return  on  investment  in  domestic 
refining  and  distribution  assets. 

These  assets  will  be  based  on  the  value 
of  assets  of  the  company  in  the  United 
States  to  the  extent  they  are  used  or  us- 
able for  refining,  distributing  or  selling 
relied  petroleum  products  which  are 
sold  here.  The  commission  will  make  this 
determination. 

Allowable  domestic  operating  costs  are 
expenses  of  operation  of  domestic  refin- 
ing and  distribution  assets  of  the  com- 
pany, including  the  allowable  expenses 
of  obtaining  cnide  oil  used  to  conduct 
such  operations  and  of  obtaining  refined 
petroleum  products  which  are  not  re- 
fined by  the  company. 

Expenses  with  respect  to  goods  and 
services  are  allowable  only  to  the  extent 
they  are  reasonable  and  do  not  exceed 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  goods  and 
services. 

Any  company  which  sells  at  a  price 
higher  than  the  maximum  would  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  $20,000  per 
violation  tmd  a  fine  of  $20,000  and  a 
jail  sentence  of  1  year  for  each  violation. 

Finsdly,  a  major  oil  company  is  defined 
£us  any  major  refiner  including  all  afBli- 
ates  who  are  engaged  to  any  extent  in 
refining,  sale,  or  distribution  of  refined 
l>etroleum  products.  A  major  refiner  is 
one  who,  together  witA  his  afBUates,  has 
an  aggregate  refining  capacity  which  ex- 
ceeds 175.000  barrels  per  day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  this  legislation  will 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
people  and  protect  them  from  potentially 
serious  harm  from  further  shortages  of 
petroleum  products  in  the  future.  The 
oil  industry  is  vast  and  its  products  are 
one  of  the  cornerstones  of  our  economy. 
In  my  opinion,  this  makes  the  public 
utility  concept  the  most  likely  alterna- 
tive means  of  controlling  this  industry 
and  making  it  responsive  to  our  needs.  I 
sincerely  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  support  of  this  legislation  and  to 
help  speed  it  into  early  enactment  into 
law. 

THE  POSSIBILITY  OP  DETENTE 
DOES  NOT  OUTWEIGH  THE  NE- 
CESSITY OF  A  STRONG  DEFENSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kxkp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  much 
today  about  detente — tbe  intended  re- 
laxation of  tensions  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  hear 
much  about  the  contrast  between  the 
easy  words  and  rhetoric  of  detente  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  more  difficult  ac- 
tions and  deeds  of  detente  on  the  other. 
We  hear  much  too  about  why  we  need — 
or  do  not  need — to  maintain  a  strong 
national  defense  during  this  period  of 
searching  for  a  genuine  detente  and  a 
lasting  peace. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  discussion 
about  detente  smd  defense  has  been 
either/or.    black-or-white,    one   or   the 


other.  Nothing  oould  be  further  from  the 
realities  which  ought  to  pimctuate  this 
debate.  For,  detente  and  defense  are 
gofds  which  can  be  attained  only  if  the 
one  reinforces  the  other;  our  search  for 
peace  requires  a  coextensive  pursuit  of 
both  detente  and  defemse.  A  detente  is 
impossible  of  realization  unless  sufficient 
defense  capabilities  make  it  desirable, 
and  those  capabilities  are  guarantees  of 
the  peace  during  the  protracted  period 
of  searching  for  genuine  detente. 

Since  the  request  was  made  for  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  the  President's  budget 
message  for  fiscal  year  1075  was  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress,  the  debate  on  this 
issue  has  intensified.  I  am  not  fully  con- 
fident, however,  that  all  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  have  l>een  based 
on  careful  reflection  and  examination 
of  our  defense  needs  and  the  interface 
between  detente  and  defense.  I  hope, 
most  sincerely,  that  philosophical  or  po- 
litical predispositions  will  not  over- 
shadow the  examination  of  this  issue 
which  needs  to  be  made  by  every  Mem- 
ber. This  is  no  time  for  emotional  reac- 
tions; it  is  a  time  for  careful  refiectlon 
and  hard  decisionmaking. 

I  have  spent  some  considerable  time  on 
the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  ttie  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  as  well  as  the  statements 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  These  remarlcs 
have  been  buttressed  in  each  instance  by 
volumes  of  hard  data  on  the  state  of 
America's  defenses  and  on  the  burgeon- 
ing defensive  and  offensive  strengths  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  our  principal  potential 
adversary.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  the 
United  States  to  reinforce  its  military 
capabilities. 

The  United  States  today  bears  the 
principal  burden  of  maintaining  the 
worldwide  military  equilibrium  which  is 
the  foundation  for  the  security  and  the 
survival  of  freedom.  This  is  not  a  role 
which  we  have  welcomed,  for  it  has  been 
thrust  upon  us  by  history  and  necessity, 
but  it  is  not  a  role  from  which  we  can 
run. 

Let  me  examine  for  a  moment  the  in- 
tricacies of  this  issue  from  three  princi- 
pal perspectives:  the  attitudes  of  our 
times,  the  strength  of  Soviet  miUtary 
might,  and  the  status  of  UJS.  defenses. 
I  think,  when  all  three  of  these  are  exam- 
ined, (me  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
United  States  should — and  must — main- 
tain a  strong  defense  capability  as  we 
search  for  a  lasting  peace. 

TKK  MOOD  or  OUX  TDOS 

I  believe  it  is  clear  that  in  some  circles 
in  American  today,  including  some  who 
serve  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  the  atti- 
tudes we  see,  generated  to  a  large  degree 
by  our  long  and  disenchanting  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam,  as  well  as  ovendl  do- 
mestic pressures,  are  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  attitudes  prevailing  at  the 
end  of  World  War  n  or  pertiaps  even 
worse  prior  to  Worid  War  n  when  our 
Nation  was  totally  unprepared. 

We  see  the  same  proposals  to  "rew^er 
priorities,"  principally  that  means  to  cut 
back  on  defense  spoiding  and  proceed 
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more  ligoroosly  on  social  progrmms.  We 
bear  eaBa  to  eut  down  shuply  m  XJB. 
cttnmltnieBt  oveneas.  Tet.  we  are  aim 
fac9d  with  a  signlllcant  buildup  of  the 
militw:^  eapaUUtles  of  onr  iHAndpal  ad- 
venarlee;  the  Sorlet  'Utaltm  and  Commn- 
x^  China.  And.  He  worid  i«flBiidler,  In 
stHke  and  leepouae  times,  today  than  it 
was  at  the  end  of  Worid  War  n.  maUnK 
response  and  protection  evoi  more  im- 
portant cAiaracteristles  of  our  defense  ar- 
senal. This  means  that  we  must  maintain 
ready  forces— forces  actudly  in  being — 
for  today  the  U&lted  States  finds  Itself  to 
be  the  actual  front  line  of  dtfense,  not 
Jttst  "the  arsenal  of  democracy.** 

There  Is  one  strtkhic  dissimilarity 
between  now  and  the  period  Immediately 
foU#wtaig  the  Second  Wortd  War.  In  an 
erflfinrnte  sense  the  most  dilBcuIt  aspect 
of  the  wortd  community's  proUem  is  the 
serioua  proldem  of  alloeatlon  of  critical 
materials,  shortages  ii^iich  historleidly 
put  addttioDal  preasures  on  nations  to 
expaoid  their  military  and  economic 
spheres  of  Influence.  In  no  small  meas- 
ure, this  is  much,  if  not  most,  of  what 
the  conflict  In  the  Middle  East  among 
the  big  powers  is  i^  about— oontr<d  ol 
the  vast  oil  Adds. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  put  his  fin- 
gers firmly  on  the  mood  of  the  countiy 
today,  and  how  too  much  a  rdaxation 
in  oiB"  resolve  to  mA<«tft<T|  «  strong  de- 
fense capability  can  undercut  our  means 
of  assuring  the  peace,  in  his  Annual  De- 
partment of  Defense  Report  of  March 
4. 1074: 

We  have  »  l<»ig  tnutttlon  In  this  country 
ct  trming  wltb  great  hute  wbea  ww  oomes 
upon  ue.  ttaa  diMmiiiig  with  evect  greater 
baste  whea  «ba  «ar  la  over,  and  we  bave 
ten(le<^  afteo.  to  vtew  our  xalatlona  with 
other  natlonB  In  terms  of  abeolutee— frle&d 
or  foe.  aUy  or  adversary,  ookl  war  or  detente. 

our  espetteao*  in  thu  ooantey  baa  wsply 
damonatrateil  t^at  satiating  our  military 
eatabllahmant  in  wartlms  and  starving  It  in 
peacetime  Ivlnga  us  neltbar  peace  nor  long- 
term  alleviation  ot  tba  heavy  bnmen  of  de- 
fraae.  In  boitt  Mood  and  treasars,  tt  win 
cost  us  lees  td  maintain  a  reasonably  stable 
level  of  defense  effort  imtll  it  is  possible  to 
adilew  ganulna  mutual  redocttoOB  in  ar- 
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We  would  BUiu  ourarivas  and  our  aUUa 
poorly  Indeed  If  we  leUad  sddy  on  looad 
hopes  or  soft  wwds  wtiUe  failing  to  ttte 
pcaotlcal  account  of  Inuuovlzw  Soviet  ca- 
pabUlUes. 

As  Adm.  Tljomas  H.  Moorer.  CSialr- 
man  of  the  Joint  CSilefa  of  Staff,  said  re- 
cently, one  cannot  negotiate  from  a  posi- 
tion of  Inferioority.  and  imtU  success  Is 
achieved  in  negotiations,  we  cannot 
unilaterally  reduce  our  strategic,  nu- 
clear, or  conventional  forces.  To  do  so 
invites  our  own  destruction. 

'WHT    WX    KTJBT    MAIirrUX   A   S^OMS   BnClTSB 

We  must  maintain  a  strong  aatiooal 
defense  £ac  several  reasons,  all  of  which 
are  interrdatod. 

The  best  ^guarantee  of  the  peace  is  a 
strong  defenaa.  T))etest  deterrent  to  aff- 
Bnssiaa  la  anit^mie  ao  s^song  that  no 
Potential  a^yenaor  would  risk  a  militaiy 
ODgagement  with  ut.  Tba  Soviet  Union 
will  never  risk  its  owii  destruction,  n^en 
such  a  risk  is  not  only  possible,  but 


highly  probcUaie,  if  it  attacks  the  United 
States. 

On  some  issues  one  can  afford  to  take 
the  risk  of  spending  too  little  money. 
But  on  defense,  one  cannot  take  that 
risk,  to  cut  comers  with  our  defense 
budget  Is  to  cut  comers  with  the  guar- 
antees for  our  national  survival,  and  the 
surrlTal  (tf  all  we  stand  for  and  believe  in 
as  a  Nation.  I.  too,  wish  we  could  spend 
money  we  are  now  spending  on  defense 
for  meeting  other  priorities,  but  we  do 
not  live  In  such  a  h(H>ed-for  world  We 
must  live  with  the  realities  of  compet- 
ing interests  among  nations,  and  the 
dangers  of  war  are  always  greater  as  na- 
tions compete  for  limited  resources— cuid 
we  are  In  such  a  period  today.  There  is 
only  one  thing  worse  than  an  arms  race 
and  that  Is  arms  inferiority,  for  as  Presi- 
dent John  Kennedy  once  said:  "There  Is 
no  first  or  seoond  in  this  race;  Uiere  Is 
only  first  and  last." 

We  must  also  maintain  a  strong  de- 
fense as  a  buttress  to  our  policies  of 
detente.  There  is  no  assurance  that  a 
real  detente  will  actually  come  about. 
No  better  authority  for  this  view  could 
be  dted  than  the  Secretary  of  State.  Dr. 
Kissinger. 

Writing  In  1068,  Dr.  Kissinger  ob- 
served: 

There  have  been  at  least  Ave  periods  of 
peaceful  coexistence  slnca  the  Bolshevik 
■elaure  of  power,  one  in  each  decade  of  the 
Soviet  state.  Each  was  hailed  In  the  West  as 
ushering  In  a  new  eca  of  reconciliation  and 
as  signifying  the  long-aw&lted  final  change 
In  Soviet  purposes. 

Each  ended  abrupUy  with  a  period  of  In- 
f»nalgence,  which  was  gocerally  ascribed 
to  a  victory  of  Soviet  hardliners  ra12ier  than 
to  the  dynamics  of  the  system. 

Dr.  Ki.sslnger'8  observation  rings  as 
true  today  as  it  did  then.  The  many  steps 
toward  detente — treaties,  agreements. 
SALT,  mutual  reduction  in  forces  con- 
ferences, ostensible  cooperation  in  the 
emigration  of  Jews,  trade  agreements— 
almost  all  went  out  the  proverbial  win- 
dow when  the  Soviets  decided  to  aid  the 
Arabs  in  the  recent  Yom  BZippur  War. 
Strategic  advantages  to  be  had  in  the 
Middle  East  outweighed  any  perceived 
advantages  to  be  had  through  detente. 
Power  politics  remained  power  politics 
In  the  Kremlin.  Until  their  words  are 
matched  by  deeds,  we  must  maintain  oiu- 
national  defense. 

Our  defense  commitments  reinforce 
otl^er  foreign  policy  commltmenjs.  The 
ndghl  of  the  United  Statee  standhig  be- 
hind our  commitment  to  Israel  during 
the  Yom  KIppur  war  is  an  example  of 
how  we  can  accomplish  peaceful  objec- 
tives by  a  show  of  military  force.  We 
must  never  overlook  this  reinforcement 
character  of  our  defense  ability. 

OmxtVE.  AND   THE   rSDElAI.   BTTDOKT 


I  think  the  record  needs  to  be  set 
straight  on  the  subject  of  how  great  a 
share  of  the  total  Federal  budget  is  taken 
by  our  defense  commitment,  for  there 
has  been  too  much  misleading  informa- 
tion on  this  question. 

The  defense  of  our  coimtry  is,  of 
course,  eatlrely  a  matter  of  Federal  re- 
qixwslbility.  Not  one  dollar  of  State  or 
local  taxes  goes  into  national  defense. 
This  Is  not  true  of  all  the  other  many 
categories  of  government  responsibility. 


What  does  this  mean? 
It  means  that  the  share  of  taxes- 
Federal,  State,  and  local— which  goes 
for  nondefense  programii,  such  as  that 
spent  for  social  welfare  measures,  is  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  taxes  In  this 
coimtry  than  an  examination  of  the  F^- 
eral  budget  alone  would  Indicate.  Stete 
and  local  government  has  a  great  share 
of  the  burden  for  nondefense  spending, 
and  we  must  never  overlook  their  exer- 
cise of  that  responsibility,  one  which  has 
historically  rested  on  the  State  and  local 
level. 

The  facts  are  clear  that  defense  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1974— to  terms  of 
gross  national  product,  total  Federal 
budget  ouUays,  and  net  public  spend- 
ing—have decreased  sharply  over  the 
past  10  years. 

In  fiscal  year  1964  defense  outlays 
constituted  8.3  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product;  by  fiscal  year  1974,  they 
were  down  to  5.9  percent  of  QNP. 

In  fiscal  year  1964  defense  outlays 
were  41.8  percent  of  the  federal  budget; 
by  fiscal  year  1974,  they  were  down  to 
27.9  percent  of  the  Federal  budget. 

In  fiscal  year  1964,  ctefense  outlays 
were  28.1  percent  of  the  net  public  spend- 
hig;  by  fiscal  year  1974,  ttiey  were  down 
to  17.8  percent. 

It  is  wrong,  therefore,  to  assert  that 
we  are  spending  more  and  more  on  de- 
fense, for  we  are  spending  an  ever- 
lessening  percentage  on  defense  In  terms 
of  the  three  main  Indices  for  Judging  our 
spending  priorities — gross  national  prod- 
uct, percentage  of  Federal  budget  out- 
lays, and  net  public  spending. 

Against  this  backgroimd,  let  us  look  at 
the  Soviet  military  buildup. 

THE  8TATITS  OT  THE  SOVICT  BOIUnjP 

In  their  Department  of  Defense  and 
mllitery  posture  reporte  tor  fiscal  year 
1975,  Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesinger 
and  Admiral  Moorer  depfct  graphically 
the  extent  of  the  Soviet  buildup.  TTiere 
can  be  little  doubt  about  what  we  must 
do,  after  reviewing  these  and  related 
documents. 

Let  me  quote  from  these  reports: 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  malting  significant 
Improvements  In  Its  strateglo  nuclear  forces 
and.  in  concert  with  Its  partners  In  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  maintains  large  and  ready  gen- 
eral purpose  forces.  These  fotces  are.  In  fact, 
the  most  usable  elements  of  their  consid- 
erable and  dlveiBifiad  military  power. 
•  •  •  •  • 

A  development  of  more  recent  years  is  the 
accelerated  Improvement  In  Soviet  mlssUe 
technology.  The  Soviet  Unloh  now  has  the 
capabmty  in  Its  missile  forc«B  to  undertake 
selective  attacks  against  targets  other  than 
cities. 


The  USSR  has  been  pursuing  a  vlgcffous 
strategic  B&D  program.  This  we  had  expect- 
ed. But  Its  breadth,  depth,  ahd  momentum 
as  now  revealed  comes  as  something  of  a 
surprise  to  us. 

I  might  add,  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  figures  which  support  this 
last  stetement  show  that  since  1968  our 
own  research  and  development  has  been 
cut  by  21  percent,  while  Soviet  R.  Ii  D. 
has  been  sustained  at  a  level  a  full  50 
percent  higher  than  ours.  Most  of  our 
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research  has,  therefore,  been  limited  to 
"safe  bets,"  while  the  Soviete,  with  twice 
as  many  projects  in  motion,  are  much 
more  Ukely  to  come  up  with  farout  weap- 
ons systems  that  could  make  the  imbal- 
ance of  power  drastically  worse,  tipping 
further  the  balance  of  power  in  their 
direction. 

Let  me  return  to  the  Secretary's  and 
the  Admiral's  reports: 

Ehirlng  the  past  year  alone,  the  Soviets 
have  tested  four  new  Intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles,  and  have  developed  their  first 
multiple  reentry  vehicle  submarine-launched 
mlBsUe.  .  .  .  All  of  them  are  being  designed 
for  Increased  accuracy.  The  very  large  S8-X- 
18  will  have  about  thirty  percent  more 
throwwelght  than  the  currently  deployed 
8S-B. 


This  throw-weight  .  .  .  could  give  the  So- 
viets on  the  order  of  7,000  one-to-two  mega- 
ton warheads  In  their  ICBM  force  alone. 
They  would  then  possess  a  major  one-sided 
counterforce  capability  against  the  United 
States  ICSM  force. 


In  the  past  ten  years  ...  we  have  seen 
a  growing  deployment  of  Soviet  naval  forces 
to  distant  waters.  The  Soviet  Navy  began 
continuous  out-of-area  deployments  In  1864 
in  the  Mediterranean;  these  deployments 
were  expanded  later  to  the  Indian  OccAn,  the 
Caribbean,  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The 
overan  level  of  Soviet  deployment  activity 
measured  In  ship-days  increased  roufl^y 
six-fold  from  196fi  to  1B70. 

The  Soviet  Navy  ...  Is  not  presently  grow- 
ing In  numbers.  It  u  growing  m  capablUty. 
The  Soviet  Navy  lias  a  vigorous  shlp-bulld- 
ing  program  to  replace  older  combatant 
ships  with  new.  more  capable  types. 
•  •  •  •  • 

By  the  early  1980s  the  U8BB  will  have 
approximately  twice  the  planned  United 
States  submarine  level.  This  relatively  large 
Soviet  submarine  force  wlU  continue  to  pose 
the  primary  threat  to  ova  sea  lanes  through- 
out the  decade. 

In  stmi  ...  we  see.a  Soviet  Navy  that  Is 
becoming  Increasingly  capable  of  overseas 
deployment,  whose  mfbmarlnes  could  pose 
a  significant  threat  to  free  world  shipping, 
and  whose  surface  combatants,  with  their 
oonald««ble  antlshlp  cruise  mlsaUe  capabil- 
ity, could  inflict  serious  damage  on  our  naval 
torcw  In  a  surprise  attack. 

NiimarlraUy,  the  United  States  Navy  has 
been  declining  steadily  in  recent  years,  and 
Indeed  has  been  reduced  by  about  48  percent 
staioe  1909. 

And  about  the  interrelationship  be- 
tween detente  on  one  hand  and  Soviet 
military  intentions  on  the  other,  the  Sec- 
retary's Kf>oTt  had  this  to  say: 

Soviet  actions  during  the  October  1973 
Middle  East  War  show  that  detente  Is  not 
the  only,  and  In  certain  circumstances  not 
the  primary,  policy  interest  ot  the  USSR.  The 
Immediate  Soviet  arms  shipmenta  to  Bgypt 
and  Syrta  at  the  outset  of  hostOltlea,  the  de- 
ployment of  nuclear-capable  SCUD  mlssUe 
launchers,  the  peremptory  Soviet  note  to  the 
United  States  Oovemment  implying  the  pos- 
'sIBuity  of  direct  Soviet  military  deployment 
of  slaeable  Soviet  naval  forces  .  .  .  provided 
another  lesson  In  Soviet  willingness  to  take 
risks  with  world  peace. 

Tbme  reports  go  on  to  demonstrate 
such  TJJ3.  defense  weaknesses  as  Soviet 
superiority  in  ICBM's— their  1,618  to  our 
1,054;  as  Soviet  superiority  In  SIMM's — 
their  740  to  our  656;  as  Soviet  superior- 
ity in  force  loading  weapons — ^their  2,600 


to  our  2,200;  as  their  superiority  in  tlie 
number  of  men  in  uniform. 

Against  this  background — and  against 
the  Soviet  Union's  demonstrated  capabil- 
ities to  use  ite  military  powers  to  achieve 
both  military  and  political/economic  ob- 
jectives— one  can  see  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  America's  defense  capabili- 
ties. 

DEFEKgE   AS    A    GtrARANTOB    OF   PEACE 

The  Father  of  our  County,  In  his 
first  annual  message  to  the  Congress  in 
1790,  stressed  that — 

To  be  prepared  for  war  Is  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  preserving  the  peace. 

Washington  was  echoing  the  warnings 
of  the  fourth  century  Roman  historian 
who  had  declared — 

Let  him  who  desires  peace  be  prepared  for 
war. 

Peace.  All  civilized  men  want  peace. 
But,  peace  on  earth  is  a  plea  for  those 
conditions  which  make  peace  thinkable, 
and  peace  is  unrealized  in  a  world  in 
which  aggressors  move  forward  when 
peaceful  men  sit  silent.  In  seeking  peace, 
we,  rather,  strive  toward  that  period  in 
time  when  a  spirit  of  peace  will  settle  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  people  and 
leaders  in  the  world  who  now  deslrc  dom- 
ination, hoping  that  eventually  that 
spirit  will  cause  them  to  exercise  the  re- 
straints which  make  peace  possible. 

We  must  be  ever  mindful  that  if  peace 
were  the  first  goal  of  men,  we  would  not 
have  to  pray  for  it.  We  would  have  it. 
Until  then,  a  strong  national  defense  is 
the  best  guarantor  of  that  peace. 


HOW    SECRET    SCHOOL    RECORDS 
CAN  HURT  YOUR  CHILD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Ooldwatkr) 
Is  recognized  for  5  mhmtes. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  edu- 
cational records  affect  aQ  of  us-^noro 
than  200  million  Americans.  If  we  are  to 
have  confidence  in  our  educational  proc- 
ess, the  coste  of  which  are  home  by  every 
taxpayer,  then  we  have  a  right  to  Inspect 
the  records  ma^intAfn^  about  our  educa- 
tional experience. 

The  article  by  Diane  Dlvoky.  "How 
Secret  School  Reporte  Can  Hurt  Your 
Child."  is  most  disturbing.  Educators  may 
raise  questi(»is  as  to  whether  abuses  in 
large  numbera  really  occur.  But  that  Is 
not  the  issue.  The  point  to  be  made  Is 
simply  that  student  and  parental  fears 
can  be  best  allayed  by  the  opening  for 
inspection  of  educational  records.  Par- 
ents or  guardians  ought  to  be  able  tolook 
at  and  question  the  complete  file  on  their 
child,  college  and  university  adminis- 
trators stiould  similarly  open  their  rec- 
ords to  any  stuxlent  wishing  to  check  or 
verify  ite  oontente. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  this  article  for 
the  attention  of  xa^  colleagues: 

Hqiw  SBcaxT  Scsooi.  Haooaoa  Cam  Huar 
Yooa  CRnj> 


(By  Olana  Xttvoky) 
"An  habitual  liar  and  a  real  ■MdaL"  "Mgo- 
Impalred  and  maladaptive."  "Unnaturally 
Interested  In  girls."  "A  z«a)  show-off  in  class, 
probably  because  of  serious  problems  at 
home." 


Who  are  these  problem  studMits?  They're 
your  children  and  mine,  as  described  in  In- 
creasingly fat  folders  maintained  by  the 
schools. 

Student  records — any  teacher  or  school 
counselor  will  tell  you — are  used  more  and 
more  to  get  a  picture  of  the  "whole  child." 
his  family,  aiul  hU  peychologlcfa,  social  and 
academic  development.  So  besides  hard  data, 
such  as  IQ  scores,  medical  records,  and 
grades,  s<^ools  are  now  collecting  files  of 
soft  data:  teacbws'  anecdotes,  personality 
rating  profiles,  reports  on  Interviews  with 
parents,  and  "high  security"  psychological, 
dlsclpllnaxy  and  delinquency  reports.  These 
are  routinely  filed  away  in  school  offices  or 
stored  In  computer  data  banks. 

You,  the  parent,  probably  can't  see  most 
ot  these  records,  or  centred  what  goes  into 
them,  much  less  challenge  any  untrue  or 
embarrasBlng  Infonnatlcxi  they  might  con- 
tain. But  a  lot  ot  other  people — the  school 
offloe  clerk,  potential  employers,  probation 
oflloers,  welfare  and  health  department 
workers.  Selective  Service  board  r^resenta- 
tives.  and  Just  about  any  policeman  who 
walks  mto  the  sehocd  and  flashes  a  badge — 
have  carte  blanche  to  these  dossiers  on  yoMi 
child.  And  to  top  It  all  off.  parents  are  never 
told  who's  been  spying  on  their  children. 

OTHZKS  HAVE  ACC3U8 

Recent  surveys  of  repreeentaUve  s<Aool^ 
syatems  throughout  the  country  found  that 
CIA  and  FBI  agents  and  juvenile  court  and 
health  department  officials  had  access  to  the 
entire  records  in  more  than  half  the  school 
systems;  local  police  in  33  pMtwnt  and  par- 
ents in  less  than  10  percent. 

Even  In  the  rare  states  or  districts  where 
parents  have  a  legal  rl^t  to  ln^>ect  records, 
that  right  Is  often  denied  In  practice.  As  a 
principal  In  a  Calif (u^iia  suburb  put  It:  "I 
know  what  the  law  is  here  in  California. 
Parents  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  see  the 
cumulative  record.  But  If  a  parent  comes  In 
and  asks  to  see  a  record,  first  I  ask  why.  If 
there's  a  reaUy  good  reason,  I'll  share  some  of 
it  with  them — but  there  are  certain  items  I'U 
always  withhold." 

OmCIAL   ABaOOAMCa 

The  schools  argue  that  student  records  are 
their  records,  to  share  with  whom  they 
chooee  "for  the  benefit  of  the  chUd."  Forget- 
ting that  parents  have  the  basic  legal  and 
moral  responsibility  for  their  chfid  and  only 
entrust  the  child  to  the  school  for  educa- 
tional purpoees,  many  schoM  officials  arro- 
gantly assume  that  somehow  they  know  more 
about  the  welfare  of  the  child. 

A  third  of  the  schools  do  not  ask  parents 
for  permission  before  collecting  personality 
test  data,  and  half  dont  get  parents'  per- 
mission before  collecting  data  on  famUlea. 
Sixteen  percent  of  the  systems  dont  get  any 
form  of  parental  consent  before  submitting 
students  to  psychiatric  teats.  Scho(d  coun- 
selors, who  ke^  some  of  the  most  sensitive 
records,  insist  that  theyOl  have  to  water 
down  their  records  If  they  know  parents  may 
see  them,  an  argument  that  raises  proivoca- 
tlve  queetlons  about  what  gosa  into  those 
records,  and  about  the  school's  attitudes  to- 
ward parenu.  The  results  of  the  school's  at- 
titudes, in  practice: 

A  community  tutoring  project's  secretary 
calls  an  elementary  school  to  check  on  a 
student's  grade  placement,  and  the  princ^ial 
gratiUtously  reads  from  the  record  that  tha 
cbUd  is  a  bed-wettar,  and  that  his  mother  la 
an  alcoholic  with  a  different  boyfriend  in  the 
house  each  night. 

A  mother  sneaks  a  look  at  her  junior  high 
school  son's  record,  and  sees  that  back  In 
second  grade  an  anonymous  teacher  had 
written:  "exhibitionist  tendencies."  Attar 
several  months  of  work  running  down  tha 
teaclier,  who  no  longer  taught  U^  tha  achool 
system,  she  discovered  that  the  eomment  was 
based  oh  ^  single  Incident  when  the  young- 
ster bad  hiirrledly  returned  from  tha  lava- 
tory xmzlppered. 
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'•■  A  blK^  father  who  works  for  the  Mhool 
his  dsughter  fetteedS  gets  to  ass  her  file,  sad 
fliuls  flvs  pates  of  noCes  about  his  and  his 
wife's  "poUUcal  activity." 

A  patent  Is  Informed  by  a  galdanee  coun- 
wticr.  about  to  write  a  college  recommenda- 
tlon  for  her  son.  that  his  "psfehologlcal"  file 
labeled  him  a  *>)aslU»  sohliophrenlc"  back 
In  elementarr  sohocri.  The  mother  didn't 
know  such  a  Ole  existed. 

The  parents  of  a  Junior  high  student  are 
told  their  daughter  wonn  bo'able  to  attend 
graduatloD  ceniaoniee  because  ahelB  a  'iMd 
elttBen."  What  has  she  dohe  that's  bad,  the 
parents  sSk.  WeU,  the  principal  si^,  the 
school  hsd  a  Whole  flie  on  h«r  ''poo^eltlaen- 
Bhlp,"  but  the  phrents  cant  know  what's  In 
that  file.  In  this  Cateh-as  ease,  one  ta  the 
few  to  get  a  legal  hearing,  the  New  York 
State  Oommlssteosr  «C  Sdueatlon,  Kwald  B. 
Nyquiit.  stated  fUUy  that  the  school's  argu- 
ment— that  It  was  acting  In  the  best  Interest 
ofttM  student  m  refusing  to  reveal  the  In- 
fWmatlon  to  the  parents — had  ''no  merit." 
The  oommiaBIODer  ooaeluded:  "at  is  readOy 
fpatmt  that  no  one  bad  a  greater  right  to 
such  Information  than  the  parents." 
"ranomwjuB  A«mx" 

"Most  people  dont  tnax  know  their  rights 
on  this  issue,"  says  a  staff  member  of  the 
New  York  CtrU  Liberties  TTnion. 

"There  Is  tremandous  abuse  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  theae  rscordB.  Teachers  wlU  think 
nothing  of  inserting  comments  like,  'I  feel 
sorry  for  the  teacher  who  gets  this  kM  next 
year.'  or  'This  one  Is  reaUy  a  gem.'  " 

A  0-year-oId  boy  who  cooa  hugged  a  class- 
mate had  "homosexual  tendencies"  written 
Into  his  permanent  rsecta. 

Xren  an  affectlnwats.  harmless  kiss  on  the 
cheek  can  be  hitevpreted  by  an  overzeftlous 
teacher  as  an  "unnatural  Interest  In  girls." 

In  one  case,  the  parent*  of  a  7-year-oId  boy 
.who  was  kmed  aocldentally  obtained  his 
school  records  in  the  UtlgaUon  that  ensued. 
Borne  of  the  oooments  they  found:  "Can 
read  and  do  numbers,  but  is  too  Immature" — 
this  at  the  end  or  the  Orst  grade;  and  "Be- 
fuaes  to  use  left  hand — dislikes  being  re- 
minded to  trj"  Mot  msntloned  was  the  fact 
that  the  boy  had  an.  orthoaedlc  problem  on 
^  left  hand.  ^^ 

A  high  school  studant  who  crttlclaed  his 
principal  on  a  radio  statfon  had  "radical 
jtandencles"  plsced  la  his  reoord. 

"It's  an  insidious  problem,"  sa^  the 
NYCLU  oOclaJL  "because  ma«t  people  don't 
even  know  who  has  seen  their  reccsrds  and  if 
they  are  being  discriminated  against  as  a 
result." 

Ooosamed  about  the  growing  potential  for 
amises  in  school  reeoad  k^plng,  the  Bussell 
Sage  FotutdatlOD  puhllshad  in  1866  a  widely 
distributed  set  of  guidelines  to  aid  school 
systems  in  estshHshtng  fair  policies  and  prac- 
tices. But  five  years  later,  the  vast  majority 
of  school  qrstems  haven't  gotten  the  mea- 
sage.  The  New  Yprk  caty  BcArd  of  Bduqa- 
tlon  anally  astahllshed  good  poUoles.  bvt  few 
P****^^  <»  students  than  seaoa  to  know  about 
the  pratectlMis. 

yamauiivs  hEouLATum 

- ''    Des  Moines,  Iowa;  and  Jefferson  City,  Mo  , 

have  taken  steps  to  safeguard  records,  and  at 

th*  state  level.  Oregon  and  Miew-MSxlco  have 

•pasBBd  legislation  to  give  par^ta  and  older 

Modents  seoeas  to  Teeords.  and  t6  protect  rec- 

«f»from  outsiders.  New  Hampshire  bans  • 

=•  records  that  tell  of  students'  political  beliefs 

and  activities,  and  Delaware  giveii  students 

,,<*«»teolof  their  own  records  Once  they  are 

•  f*  years  of  age.  Elsewhere,  ifie  easy  flow 

«  tBf ^rmailMi  and  misinformation— from 

^ortlto  po^  to  social  a«dlcr-goes  un- 

^'^9^  |>r"^  fi»**  *»  co»»oei^ied  about  the 
pttMaS:  the  jhtlonal  C5bnmmi*^T  chl- 
»M  to  MiiA^ite.  hl^prtmd  to  o!- 
S^T^  >«•.  uqjsa  ip^BwitrfV  tai&  a  stand- 
to  SM  out  If  yon  can  see  an  if  your  chU- 
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<ben's  school  recOTds.  and  what  provisions 
your  school  has  to  protect  records  from  out- 
Iden'  eyes.  The  commWiee  is  preparing  a 
state-by-state  guide  of  school  record  laws 
to  tell  parents  where  they  stand,  plus  a  hand- 
bo(A  to  guide  parents  and  citizens  in  asking 
the  questions  that  will  give  you  the  answers 
on  school  records  policisa  and  practices  in 
your  district.  It  will  also  provide  you  with 
model  codes  that  your  state  board  of  educa- 
tion or  school  system  might  adopt. 

If  all  else  fails,  the  conunittee  will  even 
tell  you  how  to  proceed  with  legal  action. 
You  can  write  to  the  National  Committee  for 
Citizens  in  Education,  Suite  410,  Wilde  Lake 
Village  Oteen.  ColumbU,  Md.  21044. 

Last  month  President  Nixon  annoiinced 
that  he  was  setting  up  a  t<^  priority  com- 
mittee headed  by  Vice  President  Ford  to  pro- 
▼Ido  a  "personal  shield  for  every  American" 
against  invasions  of  prlvaoy  from  any  source; 
surely  this  must  i^ply  to  our  children,  too. 


ASSISTING  THE  AGIlfG  IN  NURSING 
HOMES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  months,  I  have  be- 
come aware  of  a  provision  in  the  original 
Medicare  Act,  Public  Iaw  89-97,  which 
has  created  a  pecuUar  handicap  for  a 
small  percentage  of  meflicare  recipients. 
The  problem  arises  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  law  defines  a  "spell  of  illness" 
for  determining  eligibility  for  medicare 
payments. 

Section  1861(a)(2)  of  Public  Law 
89-97  establishes  "spell  of  illness"  as  the 
period  of  consecutive  days — 

(1)  beginning  with  the  first  day  (not  in- 
cluded In  a  previous  speU  of  Ulness)  (A)  on 
which  such  individual  Is  furnished  inpatient 
hospital  services  or  exteixled  care  services, 
and  (B)  which  occurs  In  a  month  for  which 
he  Is  entitled  to  benefits  tinder  part  A,  and 

(2)  ending  with  the  close  of  the  first  period 
of  60  consecutive  days  thereafter  on  each 
Of  which  he  Is  neither  an  Inpatient  of  a  hos- 
pital nor  an  Inpatient, of  an  extended  care 
faculty.  I 

Several  residents  of  the  Sixth  District 
of  Wisconsin  are  confronted  with  the  loss 
of  benefits  because  of  this  definition.  I 
am  certain  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  constituents  with  a  similar  prob- 
lem. Elderly  persons  residing  in  nursing 
homes  face  the  possibOity  of  being  unable 
to  break  the  defined  "sp^ll  of  ilhiess,"  or 
benefit  period,  and  renew  their  eligibility 
for  medicare  coverage. 

Under  part  A  of  the  medicare  program, 
limited  hospital,  extended  care,  and 
hbme  health  benefits  are  all  combined 
into  a  single  definition  of  "spell  of  111- 
pess."  When  those  benefits  are  ex- 
hausted; that  Is.  after  the  benefit  period 
plus  tee  nonrenewable  lifetime  reserve 
of  60  dajy?.  no  further  medicare  benefits 
aii^  Itvailabl^ -mitfl  a  r^  benefit  period 
begi|is. 

Under  current  law,  a  benefit  period 
ends  wltii'the  close  of  ^the  first  period 
of  60<x»8ecutive  days  dtJring  t^lch  time 
the  individual  is  "neither  an  inpatient  of 
a  hospital  nor  a^  Inpatleht  of  a  skilled 
mvUiqrfiuilUty.'' 

The  effect  of  this  ptovlslon  is  that 
aiajr  person  residing  in  ^  Allied  nursing 
facility,  vfho  has  transferred  from  a  hos- 


pital but  is  no  longer  receiving  skilled 
care,  cannot  break  the  benefit  period. 

Obviously,  many  eldorly  people  must 
spend  their  last  years  in.  a  nur^ng  home, 
not  because  they  require  ddlled  nursing 
care,  but  simply  becausa  they  are  unable 
to  care  for  themselves  and  have  no  other 
alternatives. 

Even  though  the  institution  in  which 
they  reside  is  their  legal  residence,  its 
dijal  existence  as  a  skilled  nursing  facil- 
ity prevents  medicare  benefits  from  be- 
coming available. 

The  provision  of  60  lifetime  reserve 
hospital  benefit  days  hqs  not  solved  the 
problem.  That  is,  a  resident  of  a  nursing 
home  can  exhaust  his  or  her  reserve  by 
seeking  necessary  care.  On  the  other 
hand  someone  residing  elsewhere  than  a 
nursing  home  with  the  same  medical 
history  can  maintain  his  or  her  reserve 
intact  because  they  have  been  able  to 
break  the  "spell  of  illne$s"  test.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  aging  who  are  residing 
in  a  nursing  home  have  no  further  hos- 
pital benefits  under  medicare. 

Evidently,  the  present  wording  of  the 
law  is  designed  to  prevent  the  artificial 
shifting  of  patients  back  and  forth  be- 
tween levels  of  care  for  the  purpose  of 
qualifying  for  additional'  medicare  bene- 
fits that  might  occur  if  the  60-day  bene- 
fit period  could  be  broken  by  certify- 
ing receiving  a  level  of  care  lower  than 
skilled  nursing  care. 

Rather  than  deny  aU  nursing  home 
residents  the  opportunity  to  renew  their 
eligibility  for  hospital  insurance  b<me- 
fits,  it  would  seem  more  realistic  to  de- 
vise an  adequate  test  to  determine 
whether  a  person  is  actually  receiving 
long-term  personal  or  custodial  care  as 
opposed  to  skilled  nursing  care. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  I  am  totro- 
ducing  a  bill  providing  a  person  resid- 
ing in  a  skilled  nursing  fswility  with  the 
opportunity  to,,eaid  a  spell  of  illness  with 
the  close  of  the  first  period  of  180  con- 
secutive days  on  which  he  is  no  longer 
receiving  either  skilled  nursing  care  or 
rehabiUtaticm  services  atid  the  nursing 
home  is  not  receiving  payment  for  skilled 
nursing  services. 

The  amendment  is  not  designed  to  pro- 
vide medicare  coverage  for  long-term 
custodial  care  but  simply  to  enable  per- 
sons requiring  personal  or  custodial  care 
to  have  the  same  medicare  benefits  avail- 
able to  others. 

The  cost  of  the  change  proposed  by  my 
bill  is  estimated  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  to  be  $29  million  in  the 
first  full  year  of  implementation. 

The  Senate  has  already  adopted  a  sim- 
ilar provision  as  an  amendment  to  HJBt. 
31 59.  I  would  urge  the  Qouse  Ways  ao^ 
Means  Committee  to  give  prompt  anid 
careful  ccmsideration  to  this  matter. 


JURY   TRIALS   PORi  HUNTING 
^  VIOLATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Utoder  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoiise.  the  gentle- 
man from  Marylaad  (Mr.  Baumah)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to^  amend  F^eral 
law  rfcg^dlng  wildfowl  ppotection.  Very 
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simply,  my  bill  would  guarantee  the  right 
to  a  Jury  trial  for  those  accused  of  vlolat- 
mg  Federal  wildfowl  laws  and  regula- 
tions. 

While  I  have  no  sympathy  for  law  vio- 
lators and  feel  that  those  who  are  pixip- 
erly  convicted  should  be  punished,  I  also 
know  that  under  present  law,  the  possi- 
bility of  toequlties  in  prosecution  Is  c<m- 
siderable.  As  things  stand  now,  alleged 
violators  are  tried  in  Federal  courts  with- 
out juries,  and  in  almost  every  Instance 
they  are  convicted  on  the  testimony  of 
game  wardens. 

Too  often,  this  procedure  amounts  to 
presuming  that  the  accused  Individual  is 
guilty  until  he  proves  himself  innocent,  a 
reversal  of  the  ordinary  presumption  in 
American  legal  proceedings.  This  situa- 
tion is  made  worse  by  the  fact  that  re- 
cently, the  courts  have  begun  ordering 
jail  sentences  Instead  of,  or  In  addition 
to,  fines.  The  maximum  6-month  sen- 
tence is  rather  serious  punishment  to 
be  doled  out  without  benefit  of  a  jury 
trial. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  help  insure  that 
evidence  in  wildfowl  law  violations  trials 
is  substantial,  and  that  those  accused 
will  be  given  the  normal  presumption  of 
innocence  so  vital  to  a  fair  and  just  sys- 
tem of  American  jurisprudence. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  AFFECTED  ORGA- 
NIZATIONS BILL  AND  RIOTOUS 
ASSEMBLIES  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  Insert  for  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  February  20, 
1974  commenting  on  recent  repressive 
legislation  in  South  Africa,  specifically 
the  Affected  Organizations  bill  and  Rio- 
tous AssembUes  Act.  I  would  also  like 
to  include  the  text  of  the  Affected  Or- 
ganizations Act. 

The  material  follows: 
New  Cttkbs  Asked  ik  Sooth  AnucA 

SUPPRESSION    of    OPPOSmON    IS    SEEK    LEGISUl- 
TTOWS    nfTENT 

Capttowi*.  February  19. — ^Legidatlon  that 
appears  Intended  to  suppress  all  opposition 
was  laid  before  the  South  African  Parliament 
today  by  Prims  Minister  John  Vorster's  Gov- 
ernment. The  Oovemment  has  a  firm  major- 
ity  In   Parliament. 

Part  of  the  legislation  is  in  the  form  of  a 
new  bill,  under  which  any  organization  con- 
sidered by  the  national  president  to  be  en- 
gaged in  pcdttlcs  with  aid  -from  abroiwl  can 
be  declared  "an  affected  Mganisation."  It 
i  could  then  be  forbidden  to  bring  in  or  re- 
ceive funds  from  abroad  under  pain  of  harsh 
penalties — a  fine  as  la^e  as  20.OOQ  rand  («30,- 
000)  or  10  years  imprisonment  or  both. 

SEVERAL  APPARENT  TARCKTS 

In  addition,  the  Oovernment  proposed 
changes  in  the  Riotous  assemblies  act  would 
give  blanket  authority  to  magistrates  to  ban 
even  lawful  meetings. 

The  propoeed  amendments  would  also  give 
any  poUceman  above  the  tank  of  warrant 
officer  the  power  to  bar  the  public  from  any 
place  where  he  believed  a  prohibited  gather- 
ing might  occur  and  the  power  to  use  force, 
including  firearms,  to  break  up  such  a  gath- 
ering. 


The  "affected  organizations  bUI"  appears 
to  be  aimed  at  yarlous  antlapartheld  organl- 
zations  not  primarily  involved  in  politics, 
such  as  the  Christian  Unipn  of  South  Af- 
rican Students  and  several  black  social  or- 
ganizations that  rely  on  funds  from  abroad 
and  have  irritated  the  Oovemment. 

Although  the  central  issue  is  whether  the 
president  considers  that  "politics  is  being 
engaged  in."  the  bUl  does  not  define  the 
term  "politics." 

The  bUl  says  that  if  the  president  is  sat- 
isfied that  "politics  Is  being  engaged  In  by 
and  through  an  organization  with  the  aid 
of,  or  In  co(^>eratlon  with,  or  under  the  infiu- 
ence  of,  an  organization  of  a  person  abroad." 
he  will  have  the  power  to  declare  the  or- 
ganization involved  an  "affected  organiza- 
tion." 

This  can  be  done  without  notice  to  the 
organization  by  proclamation  In  the  Oovmu- 
ment  paper.  The  president  can  take  this  ac- 
tion after  the  Minister  of  Justice  has  con- 
sidered a  "factual  report"  on  the  organization 
concerned  by  a  committee  of  three  magis- 
trates appointed  by  the  Minister,  one  of 
whom  must  be  a  chief  magistrate. 

Before  this,  however,  the  Minister  would  be 
given  blanket  powers  by  the  new  bill  to  inves- 
tigate a  suspect  organization. 

The  bill  provides  that  any  person  who  hin- 
ders, resists  or  obstructs  the  investigation  of 
a  suspect  organization  would  be  subject  to 
a  maximum  penalty  of  a  600-rand  fine  and 
a  year's  imprisonment. 

An  officer  appointed  to  investigate  a  sus- 
pect organization  would  have  the  power  to 
enter  premises  at  will,  demand  and  seize  any 
documents  or  question  any  person. 

The  legislation  to  revise  the  Riotous  Assem- 
blies Act  would  remove  the  term  "public 
gathering"  from  the  act.  which  restricts  gath- 
erings of  12  or  more  people,  and  supply  the 
term  "any  gathering." 

The  new  measures  also  contain  a  sharp  cur- 
tailment of  press  freedom.  Any  person  who 
without  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice disseminates  the  speech  of  any  person 
banned  from  attending  a  gathering  would  be 
liable  to  a  year's  imprlsotunent  without  the 
option  of  a  fine. 


Republic  of  Soxtth  Africa — Affected 
Organizations  Bill 
(Introduced  by  the  Deputy  Minister 
of  Justice) 
Bill  to  provide  for  the  prohibition  of  the 
receipt  of  money  from  abroad  for  certain 
organizations;  and  to  provide  for  matters 
connected  therewith 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  State  President,  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Assembly  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  as  foUows: 

DEFINmONS 

1.  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  otherwise 
Indicates — 

(I)  "affected  organisation"  means  an  orga- 
nization which  has  in  terms  of  section  2 
been  declared  to  be  an  affected  organlzatlon- 
(111) 

(II)  "document"  Includes  any  book,  state- 
ment, pamphlet,  note,  list,  record,  placaid. 
poster,  manifest,  drawing.  i>ortralt  or  pic- 
ture; (vlU) 

(iU)  "Minister"  means  the  Minister  of 
Justice;  (V) 

(Iv)  "money"  includes  anything  which  can 
be  cashed  or  converted  into  mon^y;   (iv) 

(V)  "officer-bearer",  in  rela^oh  to  any  orga- 
nization, means  a  member  of  the  governing 
or  executive  body  of — 

(a)  the  organization; 

(b)  a  branch,  aeetioa  or  tommlttee  of  the 
organization;  or  '  ■ 

(e)  a  loeiil.  regMnal  or  subaKUary  body 
forming  part  of  the  OKsanizatlon;  (i) 

(vi)  "officer".  In  relation  to  any  organisa- 
tion means  any  person  working  for  the  orga- 
nization or  for  any  branch,  section  or  com- 


mittee thereof,  or  for  any  local,  regional  or 
subsidiary  body  forming  part  thereof;    (U) 

(vU)  "(Hgaaizatlon"  includes  any  bo^y, 
group  or  association  of  persons,  institution, 
federation,  society,  movement,  trust  or  fund, 
incorporated  or  unincorporated,  aqd  whether 
or  not  it  has  been  established  or  registered 
in  accordance  with  any  law;  (vi) 

(vUl)  "Registrar"  means  the  Registrar  of 
Affected  Organizations  appointed  in  terms  of 
sections,  (vil) 

PROHIBITION      ON      THE      RECEIPT      OF      FOREIGN 
KONEY    BY    CERTAIN    ORGANIZATIONS 

2.  (1)  If  the  State  President  is  satisfied 
that  politics  are  being  engaged  in  by  or 
through  an  organization  with  the  aid  of  or 
in  co-operation  with  or  in  consultation  or 
under  the  influence  of  an  organization  or 
person  abroad,  he  may,  without  notice  to  the 
first-mentioned  organization,  but  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  8.  by  proclamation 
In  the  Gazette  declare  that  organization  to 
be  an  affected  organization. 

(2)  No  person  shall — 

(a)  ask  for  or  canvass  foreign  money  for 
or  on  behalf  of  an  affected  organization: 

(b)  receive  money  from  abroad  for  or  on 
behalf  of  an  affected  ocganlaatlon,  or  receive 
or  in  any  other  manner  handle  oc  deal  with 
such  money  with,  the  inteatloo  of  handing  it 
over  or  causing  It  to  be  handed  over  to  such 
an  organization  or  with  the  intention  of 
using  it  or  causing  it  to  be  used  on  behalf 
of  such  an  organization; 

(c)  bring  or  cause  to  be  brought  or  assist 
in  bringing  from  abroad  into  the  Republic 
any  money  for  or  on  behalf  of  an  affected 
organization,  or  bring  in  or  cause  to  be 
brought  in  from  abroad  any  money  into  the 
Republic  with  the  intention  of  handing  it 
over  or  causing  it  to  be  handed  over  to  such 
an  organization  or  with  the  intention  of 
using  It  or  causing  it  to  be  used  on  behalf 
of  such  an  organization. 

(3)  Money  in  the  possession  of  an  affected 
organization  which  that  organization  had, 
before  it  was  declared  to  be  an  affected  orga- 
nization, received  from  abroad,  whether  be- 
fore or  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act. 
shall  not  be  handed  over,  transferred,  do- 
nated, paid  or  give  In  exchange  to  any  other 
organization  or  person  for  any  purpose  what- 
soever: Provided  that  It  may.  within  ooe 
year  after  the  organization  was  declared  to 
be  an  affected  organization,  be  donated  to  a 
welfare  organization  which  is  registered  in 
terms  of  the  NaUonal  Welfare  Act,  1066  (Act 
No.  79  of  1965).  and  which  is  not  an  affected 
organization,  for  use  in  furtherance  of  the 
objects  in  re^)«ct  of  which  that  welfare  «•- 
ganizatlon  Is  so  registered,  or  to  any  other 
organization  approved  by  the  IkOhlster. 

SEGISTRAB    OP    AFFECTED    ORCAKtZAnONS 

S.  ( 1 )  The  Minister  may  appoint  a  peraon 
as  Registrar  of  Affected  Organizations  and 
annovmoe  his  c^ce  address  by  notice  in  the 
G«zette. 

(2)  The  Registrar,  or  any  person  acting 
under  his  written  authority,  may  at  aU  rea- 
sonable times  enter  upon  any  premises  there 
to  inspect  and  extract  information  frcHn  or 
make  copies  of  any  document  relatUig  to  the 
finances  of  an  affected  organtaatioa  aad  may. 
If  in  his  opinion  it  is  desirable  for  practical 
reasons,  remove  any  such  document  to  aay 
other  premises  tat  those  purposes. 

(3)  The  Registrar  shall  in  reqiect  ol  every 
affected  organization  fix  a  financial  year  and 
shaU  within  six  months  after  the  oloee  of 
every  financial  year,  report  to  the  Minister 
on  the  moneys  received  and  paid  out  by  the 
organization  concerned  during  that  fiscal 
year. 

(4)  The  Registrar  may  raqulre  any  person 
attached  to  an  affected  organization,  par- 
ticulars of  moneys  received  or  paid  out  In 
respect  of  that  organization,  and'lf  he  is 
fin^nlAed  therewith,  he  sbaU  sulAalt  them 
to  the  Minister.  •  -' 
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(5)  Tbe  lOnlstar  ■hall,  m  often  ma  he 
rtanHM  fit.  but  ftt  lesat  onoe  to  «Tef7  rnr,  lay 
vpen  tlM  T^Moa  of  the  Senati  koA  thrfiouae 
ofAaaeablj  spy  imiartB  And  partleulara  f- 
oatVMl  by  lum'  tak  toma  of  aubaectton  (S)  cur 
(4) ,  er  dMnete  thsreftmn. 

(6)  Ifo'^emm  ahan  binder,  nalat  or  ob- 
atnict  the  Bagtetrkr  or  any  peraon  referred 
to  ta  aabaa«UMi  (9)  in  the  eoaetvlae  of  bla 
powan  nadar  «i!a  aactkm. 

COmxaCATIONB 

4.  (1)  It  tbe  Beglatrar  auspecta  that  any 
money.  In  whoae  poaaeaaion  or  luidor  wtaoea 
otmttel  n  vom,y  be,  la  money  which  haa  been, 
la  batng  oria  to  be  dealt  vlfb  in  contnkven- 
tlon  flf  the  proTlalcHi  of  eeetlon  3(2),  or  U 
money  aa  eontemplated  In  aectloa  2(3)  which 
haa  not  been  donated  within  the  period  and 
In  the  manner  and  to  an  (Mganlaatlon  aa 
therein  preaerlbed.  and  lodgaa  with  the  legla- 
tnr  «t  a  dlvlalcm  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
South  Atrloa  aa  affldartt  to  thte  effect,  that 
registrar  shall  laaue  aa  order  prohlMtli^  any 
peiaon  In  whoae  poaeaaloa  or  under  whoae 
contRd  auch  money  la  from  dlqioalng  thereof 
In  any  aumner  whatevar,  and  after  a  copy  of 
muSx  order  haa  been  aerred  upon  any  person 
la  pnaetailwi  or  oon«rol  Ihereor  by  a  member 
of  the  SotMh  AfMoaa  FoUae,  auch  penon  may 
no*  in  any  maaaar  dlapoae  of  or  deal  with  It, 
eaeept  tax  aceoidaaoe  with  an  order  of  a  dlvl- 
alon  of  Vb»  Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa. 

{%)  U  ttM  Beglatrar  In  an  application  to  a 
dlTlaUm  of  the  SupreoM  Court  oS  South  Af- 
rtoa  anemia  that  any  money.  In  whoee  poaees- 
alon  or  under  whoae  control  it  may  be,  is 
BwxMy  which  haa  been,  la  being  or  la  to  be 
dealtwtth  In  eontraveatlon  cS  the  prorlslona 
of  aaetlon  a(S) ,  or  la  money  as  ooatemplated 
In  aaetton  2(3)  which  has  not  been  donated 
wtthln  the  period  and  in  the  manner  and  to 
an  organlaatlon  aa  tbereln  preecrlbed.  the 
eourt  In  quaatlon  ahan  conflaeate  that  numey 
In  favour  attha  State,  and  each  oonflseatlon 
•haU  be  deemed  to  be  a  cItU  Judgment  In 
twwar  of  the  Cohaohdated  Revenue  Fund, 
tmleaa  any  paaaon  having  an  latenet  In  the 
°"°T  ■*«**B«|e  that  court  that  the  peraon  In 
whoae  pnaaaaaluu  or  under  whoae  oontnM  the 
moBsy  la,  aad  the  peraon  on  whoae  behalf 
he  holda  the  money,  haa  not  dealt  wtth.  is 
Bot  dealing  with  or  la  not  going  to  deal  with 
»  m  oontraventloB  of  the  pnyrMoiM  of  aec- 
tlooa(»),  or  that  the  mtmey  b  not  money  as 
eentamplated  in  aectkm  2(8)  which  has  not 
been  donated  within  the  period  and  In  the 
Banaer  aad  to  an  orgaataktlon  as  theraln 
Jf*"*«*.  •■  the  ease  may  be,  to  which  case 
th»  court  may  autke  any  order  it  deema  fit. 
ormcwa  ams  RNAi,Tta 

B.  (1)  Aag  penon  who  contravenea  the  pro- 
visions of  aecUon  2(2)  or  4(1)  or  who  in  con- 
travaatloa  of  the  provlslona  of  aectlon  2(3) 
deals  with  any  money,  ahaU  be  guilty  of  an 
offeaee  aad  IlaHe  on  conviction— 

(I)  In  the  eaae  of  a  llrat  ooavletlon,  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  ton  thouaand  raad  or  to 
imprlaoament  for  a  period  not  exceeding  Ave 
yean  or  to  both  auoh  fine  and  such  Imprlscn- 
BMnt:  aad 

(II)  la  the  ease  ot  a  aeeond  or  autasequent 
eoBvletloB,  to  a  Sae  not  exeeedlBg  twvnty 
thouaaad  mad  or  to  impriaoniBeBt  tor  a  pe- 
riod aot  sKoeedlag  tea  yean  or  to  both  au^ 
lae  aad  sKeh  taaprlaoanMnt. 

(9)  Anypetaon who eontravenee the provl- 
■enaof  saotton  S(0)  ahan  be  guUty  of  an  of- 
ienoeand  ItaMe  on  eonvletlon  to  a  fine  not 
eKoaadlng  six  haadfed  rand  or  to  Imprtaoa- 
inent  for  a  period  aot  exceeding  one  year  or 
to  bMh  auch  fine  and  such  imDrtaonment. 
AUiuoaizxD  omcB 

9.  (1)  U  tb»  ICInistar  has  reason  to  aua- 
P»c*  that  the  objecte  or  acttvltlaa  of  any 
nrganlaaliuu  ,<m  of  aoy  poraon  who  dlraetly 
or  ladlnctly  taM*  part  In.  tb^  actlvlttaa  of 
V>r  qmiUsatapn,  •!«  s«eh  ttiaD  tha  grganlaa- 
ttOB  abould  ia  tanaa  ti  aec^on.  S^U.  he  de- 
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oUurad  to  be  an  affected  artanlzatton.  he  may 
tpr  wtlttnj^  under  his  hand  appoint  a  peraon 
dwralaii^ter  called  an  aulkioriiied  officer)  to 
Inquire  Into  the  objects  anfl  activities  of  that 
orgaalsatton  or  of  penons  who  so  take  part 
In  the  actlvltlea  thereof. 

(2)  An  authorized  officer  may  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  performing  his  fuactlona — 

(a)  at  any  time  enter  ilpon  any  premises 
whatsoever  and  there  carry  out  such  investi- 
gations and  make  such  enquiries  as  he  deems 
necessary; 

(b)  demand  (rom  any  person  on  those 
premises  that  he  forthwith  or  at  a  time  and 
place  apecined  by  the  authorized  officer,  sub- 
mit to  him  a  specifled  document  which  is  on 
the  premises; 

(c)  at  any  ttme  and  place  demand  from 
any  person  who  has  posse«lon  or  custody  or 
oo9trol  of  any  docimient,  that  he  submit  It 
to  him  f(M^hwltb  or  at  a  time  and  place 
specified  by  the  authorized  officer; 

(d)  aelze  any  document  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (b)  or  (c)  which  la  his  opinion  may 
afford  evidence  with  regard  to  a  matter  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (1); 

(e)  examine  such  document  and  make  ex- 
tracta  therefrom  or  copies  thereof  and  ask 
any  peraon  whom  he  considers  to  have  the 
neceaaary  Information,  to  f^ve  an  explanation 
of  any  entry  therein: 

(/)  with  regard  to  a  matter  referred  to  in 
subsection  (1).  queation  any  person,  either 
alone  or  In  the  presence  of  any  other  person, 
as  be  deems  desirable,  whom  he  finds  on 
premises  entered  upon  by  him  In  terms 
of  this  aectlon,  or  whom  he  on  reasonable 
grounds  believes  to  be  or  at  any  time  before 
or  aftm:  the  commencement  of  this  Act  to 
have  been  an  office-bearer,  officer,  member 
or  active  supporter  of  the  organization  con- 
cerned, or  to  be  in  possession  of  information 
required  by  him;  and 

(g)  order  any  person  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (b).  (c),  (e)  or  (/)  to  appear  bef(H« 
such  authorized  officer  at  a  time  and  place 
specifled  by  him,  and  at  such  time  and  place 
question  such  person. 

(.3 )  Any  person  who  ts  questioned  in  terms 
of  subsection  (2)  (/)  or  {g)  shaU  be  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  to  which  a  person  giving 
evidence  befgre  a  provincial  division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa  is  entitled. 

orwMSitxzKa  with  ascASo  to  an  autrosizeo 
omcatl 

7.  Any  person  who —         \ 

(o)  hinders,  resists  or  obetructs  an  author- 
ized officer  referred  to  In  section  6  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  functions  or  the  exerelse  of 
his  powers  In  terms  of  this  Act; 

(b)  refuses  or  falls  to  answer  to  the  best 
of  bis  knowledge  any  quastion  which  such 
authorized  officer  has  In  ttoe  exercise  of  his 
powere  put  to  him; 

(e)  refuses  or  falls  to  comply  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  with  any  demand  or  order  of 
auch  authorised  officer  In  terms  of  this  Act, 
shaU  be  guilty  of  an  offense  and  liable  on 
craivlctlon  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  six  hundred 
rand  or  to  imprisonment  tat  a  period  not 
exceeding  one  year  or  to  both  fine  and  such 
Imprisonment. 

raCLAXATION     IK     TXXMB     or    SECTION     2     OHLT 

Am  racTOAz.  kxpost  hassbxk  considkkxd 

8.  The  power  conferred  upon  the  State 
President  by  section  3  to  daclare  an  organiza- 
tion to  be  an  affected  orgaaizatioo,  shaU  not 
be  exercised  unleaa  the  Minister  has  given 
consideration  to  a  factual  report  made  in 
relation  to  that  organization  by  a  committee 
soaslsMnf  *)t  thief  magistrates  t4}polnted 
by  the  Iflnlater,  at  h^cmu  at  least  one  shall  be 
a  ebief  maglstrato  or  a  regional  magistrate. 

SHQBT  TTTXtS 

9.  1^19  Act  ahaU  be  called  the  Affected 
Organisations  Act,  1974. 


MAINTAININO    CX>UNTr    AORICUl,. 
CrORAL  SERVICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Soiwe,  Uie  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Rot)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Ux.  ROY.  Mr.  ^)>e^iqr.  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  to  serve  as  a  guideline 
to  the  Secretary  of  A«^culture  in  his 
desire  to  achieve  what  he  deems  to  be  an 
efficiency  and  a  conyeniepice — a  program 
of  consolidatian  of  departmental  service 
agencies.  My  bill  would  assure  that  each 
county  which  now  has  any  agricultural 
agency  service  office  would  continue  to 
have  that  service  within  'Uie  coimty,  and 
would  enable  the  Secretary  to  achieve 
these  objectives  by  muLJntainiTig  a  co- 
hesion to  the  historic  trading,  adminis- 
trative, and  social  centers  in  counties. 

The  Interest  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultiu%  by  establishing  what  he  artlfl- 
cally  and  euph^nistlcally  calls  "one-stop 
service  centers"  is  most  Impressive.  It 
was  impressive  also  when  it  was  imder- 
taken  by  Secretary  Brannan  25  years 
ago;  abandoned  by  Secretary  Benson  as 
having  no  merit  20  years  ago;  and  again 
undertaken  by  Secrettuy  Freeman  in  the 
early  sixties. 

We  in  Kansas  support,  even  praise, 
any  attempt  to  achieve  eponomy  and  ef- 
ficiency. But  we  fear  very  much  that  this 
may  be  another  case  where  these  desir- 
able goals  are  mirages,  chased  but  not 
attained,  and  one  more  occasion  to  di- 
vert and  delude  the  farmer.  The  agencies 
the  Secretary  would  combine  are  serv- 
ice agencies;  their  mission— to  serve  the 
farmer,  not  to  show  a  profit — ^the  only 
thesis  the  Secretary  understands,  al- 
though we  look,  in  vain  to  find  where  he 
believes  profit  necessary  for  the  family 
farmer. 

Consolidated  multlcofunty  one-step 
service  centers  may  be  efficient  for  the 
visiting  bureaucrat  and  the  census  taker, 
but  until  some  better  system  is  shown.  I 
do  not  want  this  administratitm  to  force 
any  farmer  to  go  beyond  his  own  county 
to  obtain  the  informatlMi  and  services 
his  Oovemment  owes  him  and  has  by  law 
promised  to  him. 


LABOR — ^FAIR  ^^ATHER 
FRIEND— 3tVin 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  GomuLKZ)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  orga- 
nlaed  labor  swears  to  b«  suffeilng  from 
the  pangs  of  corporate  gigantism.  The 
giants  of  labor  do  not  know  what  the 
midgets  are  doing  In  tbelr  name,  and 
when  they  find  out.  the  giants  are  too 
embarrassed  to  take  pmy  corrective 
action. 

For  instance,  the  KFL^CIO  set  up  and 
pays  the  bills  for  running  the  Labor 
Council  for  Latin  American  Advance- 
ment, which  took  as  lt«  first  action  a 
public  announcement  coDdemning  me 
for  some  imaginary  offense.  Tbe  LCLAA 
supposedly  sent  me  a  telegram  omn- 
plalnlng  of  wtaat  they  thought  I  had 
done,   but  I  never  got  the  telegram. 
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Then  they  put  out  a  press  release  duly 
noting  their  actions  In  behalf  of  all 
those  they  claim  to  represent.  This  press 
release  was  signed  by  Ray  Mendosa  and 
J.  F.  Otero  and  Don  Slaiman. 

Now  I  have  no  idea  who  these  feUows 
Mendosa  and  Otero  are.  I  do  not  recall 
ever  having  met  them.  How  they  could 
know  anything  about  me,  being  total 
strangers,  I  do  not  know.  But  they  felt 
able  to  send  out  a  great  blast  in  my  gen- 
eral direction. 

I  know  what  I  have  done  in  behalf  of 
the  working  man  for,  lo.  these  many 
years.  What  I  want  to  know  Is  what  these 
guys  Otero  and  Mendoza  have  ever  done, 
except  draw  pay  from  the  dues  of  honest 
unionists.  I  want  to-  know  what  they 
have  done  that  gives  than  any  right  or 
competence  to  make  any  judgment 
of  me. 

Otero  and  Mendoza  know  that  their 
attack  on  me  had  not  been  authorized  by 
the  board  of  their  organization.  They 
had  not  bothered  to  see  if  what  they  had 
been  told  about  me  was  true.  To  this  day 
they  do  not  show  any  Interest  in  learning 
what  the  facts  are. 

Privately,  the  people  in  the  AFL-CIO 
like  Don  Slaiman  will  say  that  the  at- 
tack on  me  was  wrong,  should  never  have 
taken  place,  and  that  they  are  sorry  that 
it  happened.  But  their  chacrln  Is  just  for 
private  consumption.  They  either  do  not 
know  what  to  do  about  the  abuse  of  their 
good  names  and  offices,  or  think  that  it 
is  more  important  to  appease  the  likes 
of  Otero  and  Mendoca  than  it  Is  to  cor- 
rect an  egregious  and  wholly  false  attack 
on  a  good  friend  of  labor.  Thus  it  Is 
that  the  midgets  of  labor  seem  to  control 
the  glai^.  > 

But  IT  the  house  of  labor  is  going  to  be 
legitimate,  it  is  going  to  have  to  be  hon- 
estly built.  Judging  from  what  happmed 
to  me,  the  old  plumber  should  start 
cheddng  aroimd  and  see  what  has  been 
happening  in  his  good  name. 

It  will  not  be  hard  for  lalwr  to  win  my 
geod  will.  All  it  has  to  do  is  correct  the 
record.  When  I  have  been  victimized  by 
an  unfair  public  attack,  I  am  not  about 
to  accept  any  private^  expressed  re- 
grets. A  Uttte  exercise  in  f  rathrightness 
should  not  be  harmful  to  anyone;  In  a 
situation  like  this,  wherein  the  generals 
seem  overwhelmed  by  corporals,  it  might 
do  the  generals  good  to  start  taking  some 
responsibility  for  what  has  been  hap- 
pening In  their  name.  Tbey  cannot  pay 
for.  put  their  name  on.  carry  out;  and 
claim  public  attention  for  attacks — and 
then  deny  any  resvondblll^.  If  labor's 
two  corporals  lied,  the  generals  oug^t  to 
'  know  about  it,  take  the  respoDsibUity. 
and  do  t^e  rlfi^t  tblnc- 


CONQRESSBiAN  BRADEMAS  REPLIES 
0    TOPRESnxrarrONEDDCATlON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  ;(empore.  Under  a 
previous  <M?der  ot  tha  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  MaMnchiWfthi  (Mr. 
OlVtoLL)  is  recognteed  f or  9  miniites. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  SpeakK*^  this  past 
Saturday,  my  7«ry  able  coBtbgvk,  Jobh 
Bbaoxmas.  9ctfid  as  sp()kesn»n  tor  the 
House  la  replying  ^  ^^  Preddept's  re<- 
cent  network  address  on  education. 


In  this  ixBtaace,  Jomr  xeally  was 
speaking  for  the  entire  Congrees,  sot  just 
for  the  Democratkf  memb«^.  Fm  de- 
spite all  his  assurances  to  the  contrary, 
President  Nlxon  lias  repeatedly  at- 
tempted to  thwart  the  bipartisan  desire 
of  most  members  of  the  Coogreas  for  a 
continued,  and  improved,  FedeBBl  com- 
mitment to  assist  education  at  every 
level.  The  President  has  shown  a  funda- 
mental unwilllngneBB  to  cooperate  with 
Congress  toward  this  end.  He  has  vetoed 
essential  legislation.  He  has  slashed  this 
year's  budget  request  for  elem^itary  and 
secondary  schools,  alone,  by  some  $300 
million,  over  the  current  appropriation. 
He  has  f  requaitly  sent  his  agents  to  Con- 
gress to  oppose  important  programs. 
And  when  Congress  has  ignored  his  op- 
position and  passed  the  legislation,  he 
has  withheld  funding. 

In  his  radio  address.  John  detailed  the 
considerable  accomplishments  of  this 
Congress  in  the  education  field.  Few 
members  of  Congress  are  more  suited  to 
this  task.  During  his  yean  in  C<Higress, 
JoHW  has  developed  an  enviable  exper- 
tise on  education  matters.  The  passage  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed«M»- 
tion  Act,  last  weak,  stands  as  a  tribute 
to  t-hk  Congress.  It  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  efforts  of  Chairman 
PxRKiHS  and  John  BaADmss. 

I  Insert  the  text  of  Johk's  statement 
in  the  Record,  and  commend  it  to  an  my 
colleagues: 

Statxmtnt  of  Concbessman  John  Bxadeiias 
or  IKOIAHA,  Maxch  29,  19T4 

Qood  afternoon. 

Last  week  in  a  radio  addreaa  to  the  nation. 
President  Nixon  expressed  his  views  on  edu- 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  Leaderah^  of 
Congress  to  speak  to  you  today  abCMt  edu- 
caUon  in  our  country  and  what  your  Con- 
gress Is  doing  to  support  It. 

Because  I  have  served  for  over  16  ysara 
on  that  committee  of  the  Houae  of  Rspre-. 
sentatives  with  chief  re^onslbQlty  for  edu- 
cation legislation.  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  observe  how  the  Federal  government  has 
come  to  provide  signiflosnt  assiatance  to  edu- 
cation at  every  level,  mim  preschool  through 
graduate  school. 

The  beet  evidence  ttiat  most  <rf  us  in  Con- 
grese,  both  DaxaoCrato  and  B^ubllcans.  are 
committed  to  c(»xtmulng  such  support  was 
the  overwhelm]i«  vote  laat  Wednesday  in 
the  House  o(  RepresentaUvea  to  extend  for 
three  mM«  yean  the  major  program  of  Fed-- 
eral  aid  to  the  nation's  grade  schools  and 
high  schools. 

The  bill  was  passed  by  a  voto'of  8S6  to  a*. 
It  extends  com^nsatory  educaObn  for  un- 
derprivileged children,  provides  support  for 
s<a>ool  llbtarles,  educational  Innovation  and 
stote  d^artmente  of  education,  aaid  con- 
tinues a  number  of  other  special  programs, 
such  as  aid  f (n*  migrant,  handicapped,  dllin- 
quent  and  Indian  children. 

The  bill  extending  the  Elementary  and 
SeooBdary  SOu^aUon  Aet  was  in  large  yart 
the  product  Of  <flaae  cooperation  between 
Demoorate  and  Bepublloaas  In  doagresa. 

Unfortunate  y.  the  strong  cosamltrnfent 
that  Cengraaa  haa  demonstrated  to  the  sup- 
port of  education  has  not  been  shared  by 
the  Administration  of  President  Nixon. 

In  his  radio  message,  Mr.  Nlzon  said  that 
"by  working  together  we  wUl'^tttaure  that  the 
fttUiie  of  our  system  of  edueatttai  .  .  .  amply 
f  ulflllB  tbv  pmnMs  of  Its  past." 

But  with  OBiya  few  exeeptkms.  President 
Nlxoa  haa  shown  no  wllUngneas  to  ^orh  to- 
gether   with    Congress    to    strengthen    our 


schools  and  coUeges  and  imlveralties  and  Im- 
prove our  system  ot  educatloa. 
WOK  CAPS  arrwxxif  paaamsMT  mxoN'a  laoM- 

I8B    AND    RSrOKMAirCK   IN    ZDUCATiaH 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  what  I 
mean  by  showing  you  the  wide  gape  between 
Preeldent  Nixon's  promises  and  the  perform- 
ance of  his  Administration  in  the  field  of 
education.  And  I  tell  you.  too.  of  what  Con- 
gress has  done. 

1.  In  his  campaign  for  President,  Mr. 
Nixon  said,  "When  we  talk  about  cutting 
the  expense  of  government  .  .  .,  the  one  area 
we  can't  shortchange  is  education." 

But  when  Congress  voted  more  funds  to 
help  the  nation's  schools,  Mr.  Nixon  vetoed 
the  biUs.  In  fact,  he  vetoed  four  at  them 
and  in  his  budget  request  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  this  year,  be  pro- 
poses to  slash  over  $300  million  below  this 
year's  appropriation. 

2.  iSx.  Nixon  says  that  every  qualified  stu- 
dent should  have  an  opportunity  for  ccAlege 
or  vocational  school. 

And  Congrees  over  the  pttst  several  years 
has  provided  a  variety  of  forms  of  aaslstanos 
for  studrats  of  differing  need. 

The  most  recent  Is  the  Basic  EducaUonal 
Opportunity  Grant,  which  Congrees  initiated 
in  1973  In  an  effort  to  help  studente  from 
middle-income  famUlee. 

The  grante  are  limited  to  il,400  per  stu- 
dent, depending  cm  need. 

Congress  also  voted  In  1973  to  oontlnue  the 
existing  programs  of  Federal  student  aid — 
National  Direct  Ijoans,  SupplMnental  Bduca- 
tlonal  Grants,  and  CoUege  Wok  Study,  and 
mandated  that  the  current  loan  and  ach<aar- 
shlp  programs  be  funded  at  minimum  levels 
before  the  new  grant  program  ooiild  ooma 
f  uUy  toto  effect. 

But  President  NUcm's  budget  this  year 
propoees — in  direct  violation  of  the  1973 
law — to  terminate  funds  for  the  loan  and 
sch<4ar8h^  programs. 

The  Preeldent  thereby  threatens  sertous 
damage  to  studente  from  thousands  of  low 
^nri  middle-income  families  aU  ovver  America. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  Congress  wlU 
prevent  him  from  ddng  so,  and  I  am  glad 
to  report  to  you  that  only  Thursday  Houae 
and  Ssnato  Conferees,  working  on  a  student 
aaslstanoe  bill  moved.  suooeesfuUy,  to  reecus 
another  key  student  akl  program  tha  Preal- 
dent  was  Imperiling,  Guaranteed  Student 
LiOans. 

Nixcof  uyxjass  ntoa  abttsb  bhicatioh 

3.  Mr.  Nixon  says  that  "There  is  no  higher 
priority  in  this  Administration  than  to  see 
that  children — and  the  pubUo — ^leam  the 
facte  about  drugs  in  the  right  way  and  for 
the  right  purpose  through  education."* 

But  when  Congress  wrote  a  biU  to  help 
acho<ds  teach  young  people  about  dangerous 
drugs,  Mr.  Mixon  oppoaed  It. 

Ocmgress  passed  the  blU  anyway,  over- 
whelmlBgTy. 

Then-  the  Administration  opposed  the 
money  to  make  it  ^sork,  and  the  President's 
budget  this  year  asks  not  a  penny  far  what  ha 
caned  a  -Tilgh  priority"  program. 

4.  Mr.  Nixon  si>eaks  frequently  of  the  need 
to  develop  "environmental  Mteracy"  among 
our  citizenry  by,  In  the  President's  own 
words,  "the  development  and  teaching  at 
environmental  concepts  at  every  point  in  the 
educational  process." 

But  when  Congress  originated  a  biU  to  help 
schools  taaoh  about  envlronmsntat  problsms, 
the  Administration  oppoaed  It.  ' 

Cw^reas  paaaert  it  anyway,  overwhelming- 
ly, and  the  AdflslnistraUon  again  oppoaed 
money  to  mate  it  work. 

ooNGWTsa  BssToass  rtwoa  vqs  xjaaaaixs 

6.  In  January.  Mr.  Nixon  told  Congreaa,  "^ 
. ,  i  Mlleve  ttM  federal  govwnmsnt  has  a  re- 
qxtaslble  toW  to  NaT"  to  malntatortng  pub- 
lie  libraries.    ^ 

Yet  the  Nixon  AdmlnlstraUon  testified  this 
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Jtmr  m  oppostttonifeo  k  bin.  Introduced  b» 
vtc*  Pwatdent  Mnl  whea  stui  «  Member  of 
OoogWB*.  to  antborlaa  a  1»T»  Wblt*  Houw 
Confenoee  on  Ubnrim  to  enunbw  tba  "k- 
sponatble  role"  our  Fadaral  govornment  ftod 
otter  goramjaenu  sbould  pur  id  «ui»drt- 
incUbNulae.  p^  a".#««w» 

Xnd9Ml.  Fraaideat  MUon's  budget  /or  1974 
'•Oueatad  not  on*  dollar  fair  a^ool  Ubnirlaa. 
college  Itbrmrlea.  or  public  llbrarlaa, 

I  am  glad  to  aay,  howavar.  that  In  the  Fis- 
cal 1»74  budget  Congreaa  raatoced  the  money 
lor  Ubrarlea  Mr.  Nixon  ao  thougbtleMly  dla- 
caided. 

And  I  am^xNifldeDt  that  when  we  act  (m 

the  1076  budget.  Oohgreea  wlU  again  inaUt 

on  adequate  funds  for  the  nations  libraries. 

«.  Or  turn  to  an^tter  crucial  area,  the  Uves 

of  young  children. 

Said  Praatdant  Nixon  in  a  1869  message  to 
Congreas: 

"8o  Bimcal  la  the  matter  of  early  growth 
that  we  must  make  a  natumal  oommltBient 
to  provldtng  all  American  children  an  op- 
portunity for  healthful  and  stlmulatUiB  S. 
▼etopiaent  durti^  the  first  flve  yean  of  Ufe." 
But  when  Congrsaa  took  him  at  hU  word 
and  aifprored  tte  C^mprthanalTe  cauid  l>e- 
vefcuNnent  BUI.  ahnad  aft  paaeiaely  the  pur- 
Poaea  of  which  the  Preatdent  haa  ap  eloquent- 
ly apokan.  the  Prealdent  ««toed  the  ^uI^^ 

And  even  this  year,  wkao  Memben  of  Con- 
graea  InltUted  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
tragic  problem  of  the  abuse  and  mftltnat- 
ment  of  young  ehUdien,  Prealdent  HUan  op- 
PO*MipuMcea(llMbUl.  ^ 

Oniigjeau  appioved  It  anyway,  overwbelm- 
li*y.  hut  Mr.  Kteona  budget  thla  year  con- 
tatMBo  funds  t6  cangt  out  tte  provlalons  of 
th»Chlld  Abuse  Act.   .  , 

mxon's  luPOTmDMXMT  or  school  fowbv 
]^  •  csosas  CKsos 

Jii  ?  ^  *^  '"^  '^*-  P«»i«»ent  mxon 
saw  he  favored  "forward  ftmdlng."  lettlne 
school  districts  know  In  adranice  how  much 
Federal  money  they  can  count  oa.  Ifamy  of 

Bat  ItU  Bfr.  Riam.  through  the  device  of 
Ifflponndment.  the  dellb4rate  wlthhohUnw  of 
B^tatnaOM  COtigratB  UwfUOy  appropmted.- 
yjho  hie  brought  eonfuatoa  luid  chaoe  to 
tbeiMnde  or  scftbol  dtetrtcta  aU  over 
America.  ^^^^' 

And  when  the  Administration  late  last  v«ar 
flnal^.  under  court  ordee:  seleHed  tte  ta- 
Poun^ed  money,  aehool  dlstrtcts  were  faced 
w»tt  the  prospect  of  being  forcwl  to  spend 
"r£r'»P«  waatafuUy.  b^Sn  tte  end  of»e 
fl«»l  y^^  this  June. 

Fortunately,  Oongraaa  la  moving  lapldto  to 
•Uow  achoqto  to  eapaod  such  mona/tbrw^ 
the  next  ^acal  year  mweU.  *  *»««'»> 

And  1  am  pleaaed  to  luuiounoe  ttet  only 
Thuwtay  several  o«  u»  on.*  Seusa-aeoate 
Coherence  dommlttee  reached  a^IaemSnt  on 
such  a  hill,  and  I  am  oosJJdent^Ssa^^ 
apprwett  within  a  f»wdi«a  ^''"'^'^^^ 
f  JliiSrtl^*  Nlam  la  proud  of  his  record  in 
foreign  policy  and  has  warned  against  a  n- 
tum  to  isototjoatam  In  Amertca^STyA  te 
ha.  repeatedly  -eked  for  cut.  in  tte  ^j« 
rweral  program  to  train  fccelgn  lansuue 

^^^sisnr*"  "^  '^'  ^  ^^^ 

^^t  Congiw,  „id.  "No."  and  lestorwl  the 

Ai!!T«^^I!'**~*  ''^°  in  any  year  of  hJa 
Administration  rsqueated  money  for  the  In- 
temaitlonal  Mucatktn  Act.  which  Oaagran 
f!?Tr*  ISL!^  «>n^«  wid  mmversKlee  here 

^•^»*1i***"  •*««**•  y«n«  Amen- 
2^«»«*at  IM  MHi  problems  «  world 

•.  Teatsrday  tte  nation  hoEtoeed  oar  Vttt- 
nam  veterans,  but  PreMdant  Maon-a  pro- 
enm  for  veterans'  education  falU  to  do  so 


Tbe  ItaddenV  opposed  afkqnate  increases 
IB  ai  e<lnc«tl90  allowancfs  as  "excessive  and 
inflationary"  and,  wlthhfW  funds  Congress 
voted  to  h^lp  collejgres  enroll,  veterans. 
The  House  of  Representatives  last  month 
,  voted  a  significant  raise  in  Veterans'  educa- 
tldn  allowances  and  last  we«c  approved  $750 
mUlton  for  veterans'  educbtlon.  And  the 
Senate  is'ceipected  to  pass  similar  legislation 
soon. 

NEKOK  Ot>K>flX.  WSU.  TO   BlUcaM  KSNDICAPKD 

CBXuwaw    ( 
^^•;^Py  'dm  to  anotter  problem  of  rising 
concern  oearly  everywhere,  the  education  of 
handleawed  youngstws. 
..JJn  January.  President  NUoin  told  Congress, 

There  Is  growing  awareness  of  the  specUI 
educational  needs  of  handicapped  chU- 
fT'^*;^  J^  *"  seeking  to  learn  how  to 
idratlfy  handicapped  chUdren  earlier  and 
give  ttem  the  help  they  need  to  enter  regular 
school  when  otter  chUdren  do." 

But  when  my  own  education  subcommittee 
held  tearlngs  on  a  bill  to  expand  Federal 
assistance  for  tte  education  of  handicapped 
chVdren.  how  <»d  Mr.  Nixon  respond' 

a«  sent  his  spokesmen  to  testify  against 
the  bm  on  grounds  that  it  ww  not-to  quote 
ttem— ^'approprla»a"  for  the  Federal  govern- 
mwu.to  te  atoader  in  supporting  education 
focJiatidlcapped  chUdr«n. 

By  ypow.  the  pattern  I  have  been  describing 
to  ywi  nuist  be  famUiar. 

When  it  comes  to  the  support  of  American 
education,  the  rhetoric  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration is  fine— but  not  the  record 

The  words  are  there  but  not  the  deeds 

nllJ^aJT''  '*"**'■  *^*  Congress  of  the 
2  ^.^'•*^  usuaUy  with  Democrats  and 
Republicans  working  together,  that  has  pro- 
vided the  leadership,  the  initiative,  the  action 

IS„^^  '^  °^  *^*  promlae  of  a  better 
education  for  ^l  the  people  of  America. 

PANAMA     CANAL:     "GREAT     DECI- 
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The  SPEAKER,  pro  tempore.  Under 
*^f**^<""  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  PeiuuylTanla  (Mr.  Flood) 
15  recognized  lor  10  niinutei 

Q  ^f^F^^P°  ^   Speaker,  on  March 
3.  1974.  there  was  a  telecast  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  gtates  on  the 
Great  Decisions  1974"  program  of  the 
Porelg:n  Policy  Association  of  New  York 
on  the  subject  of  "Cuba  and  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone."  It  was  led  by  Martin  Z 
Agroosky  and  the  principal  participants 
were  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
ROsic    Ambassador   Ellsworth    Bunker 
and  Ambassador  Joseph  J.  Jova.   Re- 
ports fnMn  a  number  of  sources  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  last  three  presented 
the  current   State    Departenent   view- 
point, ^ch  has  not  been  authorized 
by  the  Congress  and  Is  directly  counter 
to  informed  opinion  of  the  Congress  as 
shown  by  the  resolutions  opposing  sur- 
render. 

0»e  of  those  who  heard  the  indicated 
pro-am  was  Phillip  HanMm  of  Cali- 
fornla;  who  wrote  formet  Secretary 
!r?,?*°^  It  and  sent  me  a  copy  of 
that  letter  along  with  an  eBriler  letter 
«  L  °JL  *****  received  from  Professor 
Rusk.  The  latter  purports  to  answer  a 
question  raised  by  Mr.  Hannan  as  to 
the  competence  of  the  i»«a«nt  de  facto 
revolutionary  Panama  Gownunent  to 
inCTg  tatematlonal  obligations. 

'^^^••Mida  In  support  of  Panamtol- 


an  demands  among  certain  elements  in 
the  press  of  the  Dtaited  States  has  been 
mawive  but  unrealistic  some  of  it  aim- 
ing at  getting  the  U.S.  forces  out  of  the 
Canal  Zone.  As  to  this  angle,  there  U  a 
warning  based  upon  exoerlence:  Re- 
member the  British  withdrawal  from  the 
Suez  Canal  Zone,  its  siteequent  na- 
tionalization in  1956  by  Bgypt,  and  all 
the  Jumble  that  followed. 

The    Indicated   exchan|e   of    letters 
follows: 

XiOS  AWGELas,  CAUT.. 

_       ^  JTorc^  5. 1974. 

Hon.  DzAN  Rusk. 

School  of  Law,  University  of  Georgia 
Athena,  Ga.  ' 

DiAK  Profxssor  Rttsk:  Thank  you  so  very 
much  for  your  thoughtful  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary aeth.  I  appreoUted  ydur  views  con- 
cerning whether  or  not  a  non«x)nstitutlonal 
government  such  as  Panama  is  competent  to 
incur  international  obligations  by  means  of 
treaties.  Since  the  treaty  talks  began  on 
June  aeth.  1971.  j  teve  kept  both  the  Sen- 
ate  and  the  Hoxise  informed  of  the  unoon- 
stltutlonallty^of  the  present  government  In 
Panama  ahd  the  legal  InabUiljy  Uy  their  na- 
tional Constitution  to  rattfy  a  treaty  with  a 
foreign  nation.  As  I  am  in  dally  contact  with 
many  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
I  do  not  believe  they  would  approve  a  treaty 
ttet  would  surrender  the  $6.  bUllon  doUar 
VS.  Canal  Zone  to  a  government  that  was 
conceived  In  a  mUitary  conspiracy  with  tte 
Kremlin,  nurtured  by  temjr.  and  bom 
through  revolution. 

Concemihg  the  Great  Decisions  television 
program  that  Was  aired  last  SUnday.  ttie  3rd. 
I  was  dlstressad  over  tte  statements  that 
Ambassadors  Bunker  and  Jofa  made  con- 
cerning the  Canal  Zone  ttet  feu.  Innocently 
enough.    Into    the    Kremlin'*    pr<q)aganda  ' 
strategy.   Ambassador  Jova.   ^bo  does   not 
know  Panama  and  has  never  lived  there,  said 
that  the  Canal  Zone  Is  offensive  to  the  Pana- 
manians. TTils  is  not  so.  ft  to  amy  offensive  to 
the  Panamanian  CommunUt  forty.  As  tor 
Ambasaador  Bunker's  answer  to  Mr.  Martin 
Zama  Agronaky's  qdeation  ateut  the  great 
contrast  tet^raen  the  Itvlng  st^Ddard.  of  the 
Zone  and  Panama,  this  questlpn  that  is  al- 
ways brought  up.  ratea  high  on  the  Kremlin's 
propaganda  list.  Ambassador  Bunker's  defen- 
sive answer  said  this  is  the  way  ttet  Ameri- 
cans live  in  various  parts  of  the  world  which 
implied  that  there  is  a  great  contrast  be- 
tween the  Zone  and  Panama.  This  U  not  so 
*™*»*"»«»o«'  Bunker  ootdd   have  explained 
ttet  the  Amerloans  to  tte  ^ono  "live  to 
relaUvely  modest  clrcumstancai  in  spite  ot 
occasional  JoumallsUc  reports  about  luxur- 
ious living."  This  la  the  statement  ttet  Gov- 
ernor David  8.  Parker  of  tte  Ztone  made  on 
April  13th,  1973.  tefOre  a  House  Committee 
I  am  enclosing  eopiee  of  letteis  to  both  of 
theee  Ambaaeadors.  Tour  knowledgeable  an- 
swers about  Cute  certainly  we>«  appreciated 
by  aU  who  watohed  the  program  and  you 
explained  It  to  such  a  way  ttet  tte  averase 
layman  could  understand  it. 

m  looking  back  over  five  years  stoce  the 
gunpoint  grab  of  the  Panamanfcn  nation  by 
the  Communist  Parfcy.  I  east  help  but  think 
Of  tte  sentlmenu  expressed  at  ttet  time  by 
the  people  of  Panama  who  said  ^  the  VS.  Aid 
not  reoofnue  ViU  Illegal  rtgtine,tha  de  taeto 
government  would  faU  within  dns.  This  was 
expreawd  alao  to  Prealdeat  Am«lfo  Arlis'  74 
page  statement  to  tte  OAS  on  botober  a»th, 
1»««.  The  Panamanians  remembered  ttet  tte' 
vs.  to  1983  did  not  reoogalae  Ofau  San  Mar- 
tto'e  regime  to  Cuba. 

Do  remamber  wtet  Sumner  WeUaa  said 
concerning  this  wlthboldlhg  of  pB.  ncogni- 

iif*'\.i7*i  ^^  ^^^  ^~  »*»  derelict  to 
Its  obllgatlona  to  tte  Cuban  people  them- 
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selves  had  It  given  official  support  to  a  de 
facto  regime  which,  to  its  considered  Judg- 
ment, was  not  approved  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  Cuban  people."  Without  the  economic 
aid  and  official  support  of  the  U.S.  the  Orau 
San  Martto  regime  proved  extremely  short- 
lived. As  a  precedent  had  already  been  set 
with  Orau  San  Martto's  regime,  why  did  the 
UjS.  on  Nov.  13th.  1968,  recognize  the  de  facto 
regime  to  Panama  and  especially  when  the 
CIA  and  tte  DIA  bad  profUes  on  tte  Conunu- 
nlst  affiliations  of  Major  Boris  Bdartlnez.  Lt. 
Col.  Omar  Torrijoe  and  Capt.  Frederico  Boyd 
who  were  responsible  for  this  treasonous  act 
against  thetr  own  country?  ' 

For  a  great  nxmiber  of  years  both  as  a  pri- 
vate citlBen  and  as  a  former  Honorary  Pana- 
manian Consul.  I  have  exposed  communism 
in  Panama.  I  would  be  derelict  to  my  moral 
obligations  if  I  did  not  do  so  as  this  is  a  duty 
we  all  should  share.  Ted  Shannon,  the  CIA 
agent  on  Ambassador  Harrington's  staff  and 
a  friend  of  mtoe.  knew  the  strategy  of  the 
Communists  to  Panama  as  well.  When  I  met 
with  Foster  Dulles  to  1950  to  Panama.  I  ex- 
platoed  to  detail  the  master  plan  of  the 
Kremlto  for  Panama  and  how  it  started  in 
1930  when  they  first  organized  the  Commu- 
nist Party  to  the  isthmus.  Prior  to  the 
thirties,  the  great  Spanish  writer.  Vicente 
Blasco  Ibafiez,  who  wrote  the  Four  Horsemen 
of  the  Apocalypse,  said  to  reference  to 
Panama  City,  "La  cludad  alegre  y  conflada." 
(A  happy  and  confident  city) .  Then  came  the 
thirties  with  the  Kremlto's  strategy  to  gain 
control  over  the  country  from  wlthto.  FrcHn 
then  on.  it  was  downhill  aU  the  way. 

We  should  not  forget  that  the  Kremlin 
regards  every  government  of  a  non-commu- 
nist state  as  in  a  transition  phase  on  the 
way  to  achieving  Soviet  status  and  that  all 
settlements  with  such  countries  are  tem- 
porary, to  te  altered  wlien  the  correlation 
of  forces  to  the  world  is  more  favorable  to 
Moscow.  That  is  why  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  President  Amulfo  Arias  as 
through  the  years  stoce  his  first  presidency 
In  1940,  he  has  stated  the  objectives  of  the 
Kremlin  and  has  fought  communism  more 
than  any  other  Latto  American  President  as 
he  knew  that  his  country  was  top  on  the 
Kremlto's  priorities  as  their  first  step  In 
their  strategy  to  gato  control  over  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Canal  Zone.  He  U  stUl  the  most 
pc^ular  and  best  loved  President  that  Pan- 
ama has  ever  had  and  the  suppressed  and 
gagged  Panamanians  are  dedicated  to  the 
restoration  of  his  legal  government.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  they  will  be  successful. 

In  1940,  my  family  lived  in  Piedmont  and 
I  rememtered  when  you  were  Dean  of  Mills 
College  in  Oakland,  California.  Mrs.  Judd.  if 
I  recall,  was  also  on  the  staff  and  was  identi- 
fied with  Chtoa.  President  Sun  Fo's  daughter. 
Rose.  I  believe  was  a  student  at  MUls  at  the 
same  time.  The  reason  that  I  am  mention- 
ing China  is  that  prior  to  the  war  starting 
in  the  Orient,  I  was  with  General  Tal  Li's 
totelllgence.  This  came  abcnit  as  there  were 
300  Chinese  who  were  deported  from  Panama 
in  1941.  General  Tai  Li.  head  of  all  Chtoeae 
Intelligence,  wanted  to  find  out  if  there  were 
any  Communists  among  these  Chinese.  When 
war  came,  I  was  to  Hongkong.  My  plans  were 
to  escape  with  Eugene  Chen.  Chiang's  for- 
eign minister  in  the  late  twenties,  and  his 
wife  but  I  was  advised  at  the  last  mtoute 
not  to  do  so  and  Instead  I  entered  the  Japa- 
neee  ctmcentration  camp  at  Stanley.  With  me 
was  Joseph  Alsop  who  had  been  in  Chung- 
king on  a  special  mission  fcv  FDR.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Jcipanese  did  not  find  out  who  we 
were  otherwise  I  would  not  te  writing  this 
letter  row. 

The  Communist  takeover  of  China  Is  very 
well  known  to  you.  I  teUeve  you  went  to  tte 
Far  Eastern  Bureau  at  State  after  China  had 
faUen  at  tte  suggestion  of  one  of  America's 


greatest  .,men.  General  George  C.  MarshaU. 
Prior  to  tte  fall  of  China,  you  were  very 
much  aware  of  the  tremendous  propaganda 
campat^  that  was  Initiated  by  many  prom- 
inent people  whoee  name*  today  are  raean- 
iDgless.  To  counteract  some  of  this  massive 
antl-Chlang  propaganda.  Brigadier  General 
P.  E.  Peabody.  chief  of  UJS.  MUitary  IntelU- 
genoe,  said  In  his  report  of  July  22nd.  1946. 
ttet  the  "democracy"  of  the  Chtoeae  Com- 
munists was  Soviet  democracy  and  that  thA 
Chinese  Communist  movement  was  part  of 
the  international  Communist  movement 
sponsored  and  guided  by  Moecow. 

In  1946,  I  had  lunch  to  Canton  with  Dr. 
Sun  Fo  along  with  some  other  members  of 
Chiang's  government.  We  discussed  to  detaU 
the  Communist  strategy  in  which  they  were 
able  to  get  Chiang  to  effect  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment to  1937.  If  you  recall.  Chiang  in- 
sisted that  they  must  come  toto  his  govern- 
ment not  as  a  separate  government  but  aa 
loyal  Chtoeae  tintll  the  war  was  won  against 
the  Ji4>aneee.  They  Insisted  that  ttey  would 
only  come  In  as  a  separate  government  with 
their  own  revolutionary  armies  totact.  And 
when  Chiang  effected  a  coalttloB  to  19S7.  tbSa 
is  exactly  what  they  did.  When  me  Japaneee 
Invaded  to  1937.  tte  Communist  armlaa  uti- 
lized the  Ji^anese  tovaslon  to  infiltrate 
whatever  parts  of  China  were  most  exposed. 
This  was  their  primary  strategy. 

The  strategy,  teth  of  Moecow  and  tte 
Chinese  Conununlsts  durtog  the  war  years 
and  postwar,  was  to  launch  political  attadca 
against  Chiang's  government  in  order  to 
discredit  his  government  to  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Central  to  thla  propaganda  were  the 
operations  of  the  Communist  Party  to  the 
United  States.  Moscow's  principal  aaalgn- 
ment  for  American  Communlsta  and  feUow 
travelers  wils  two-fold:  to  damage  Chiang's 
prestige  and  to  je<^ardiBe  tbe  Slno-Araerlean 
friendly  relations.  This  was  done,  as  we  all 
know,  by  Influencing  the  U.S.  government 
and  American  pubUc  opinion,  and,  indi- 
rectly, by  exaggerattog  the  contributions  of 
the  Chinese  Communlsta  to  the  war  against 
Japan. 

What  we  witnessed  between  1987  and  1949 
was  this  massive  propaganda  campaign  on 
the  part  of  the  Kremlto  to  Influence  not  only 
American  public  opinion  but  that  of  the 
whole  world  which  culminated  with  ChUng 
surrendering  China  to  Mao.  I  am  bringing 
up  the  propaganda  strategy  purposely  as  the 
Kremlin  has  toltiated  the  same  tactics  con- 
cemtog  Panama,  a  nation  of  only  a  little 
over  one  mlUlon  compared  to  China's  800 
million. 

We  know  that  every  PanamanlaR  Ambas- 
sador appointed  by  Jiian  Tack,  tte  foreign 
minister  who  was  kept  underground  untu 
the  Communists  grabbed  the  nation.  Is 
tratoed,  todoctrlnated,  bratowashed,  and 
dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  the  VS.  Canal 
Zone  either  throtigh  treaty  negotiations  or  by 
force  as  the  Kremlto's  maritime  strategy  is 
to  control  all  the  waterways  of  tte  world  of 
which  the  Panama  Canal  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant. The  Ambassadors'  strategy  is  to 
denounce  the  U.S.  to  thetr  news  releases,  to- 
tervlews,  and  official  reports  slmUar  to  what 
the  Chinese  Conununlsta  did  to  influence 
public  opinion  against  Chiang.  Agato.  this 
culminated  to  the  Kremlin's  success  to  In- 
fluence tte  Latto  American  countrlee  to  put 
the  Panama  Canal  Reversion  on  the  agenda 
for  the  Mexico  City  aaeetlng  last  month  with 
Secretary  of  Stata  Klaalnger.  I  am  very  much 
aware  of  what  the  pro-Soviet  Juan  Tack  is 
trytog  to  do  and  I  wUl  not  give  up  to  my 
campaign  to  counteract  this  cancer  of  com- 
munism to  Panama.  We  know  there  Is  no 
subatltuto  for  democracy. 
Ever  sincerely, 

Phjllif  HsaiCAN. 


The  UNrvxHsriT  of  Georcia, 

School  or  Law. 
Athens.  Ga..  Felrruary  25. 1974. 
Mr.  Phillip  HssMAif , 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Deak  Mr.  Haxman:  I  teve  no  information 
of  any  sort  on  the  first  question  you  put  to 
me  La  your  letter  ol  February  30  and  there- 
fore I  am  not  in  position  to  conunent  on  It. 

With  regard  to  your  second  question,  the 
United  States  recognizes  the  State  of  Panama 
and  the  Oovernment  of  Panama.  The  point 
which  you  have  raised  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions on  the  illegality  and  unconstitution- 
ality of  the  present  government  of  Panama  is 
one  which  has  been  raised  very  often  over 
the  years  with  respect  to  this  or  that  gov- 
ernment to  a  particular  country.  In  general. 
International  practice  has  been  that  such 
issues  are  internal  in  character  and  that  a 
generally  recognized  government  is  compe- 
tent to  incur  international  obligations  by 
means  of  treaties.  How  this  general  practice 
might  apply  in  the  specific  case  of  Panama. 
I  am  not  to  position  to  say. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  RrsK. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  LEADERS 
JOIN  IN  TESTIFYINO  PORH.R,  5808. 
THE  URBAN  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

The  SPEIAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  James  V.  Stanton) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning  the  House  Eco- 
nomic Development  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Public  Woiics  Committee,  held  its 
second  day  of  hearings  on  extending  the 
Economic  Development  Act,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  appear  before  it  with  leaders 
of  business,  labor,  and  government  in  the 
city  of  Cleveland  to  urge  support  for 
HR.  5808,  the  Urban  Employment  Act. 
which  I  introduced  last  year.  This  legis- 
lation would  establish  within  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  a 
new  program  to  help  solve  unemployment 
and  assist  industrial  expansion  in  urban 
areas. 

Accompanying  me  were  Sebastian 
Lupica.  executive  secretary  of  the  Cleve- 
land AFL-CIO  FederatioD  of  Labor; 
Joseph  P*urber,  acting  director  of  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources  and 
Economic  Development  of  the  city  of 
Cleveland:  Richard  L.  DeChant  of  the 
Greater  Cleveland  Growth  Association, 
which  speaks  for  the  business  commu- 
nity; and  Lawrence  Jones,  president  of 
the  Van  Dom  Co..  ^^ch  has  been  an 
active  participant  in  ecohonik:  develop- 
ment in  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  vexing 
problems  fstcing  those  of  us  who  repre> 
sent  urban  areas  are  the  plant  doings 
and  industrial  migratimi  of  recent  years. 
The  reasons  for.  our  concern  are  obvious. 
When  the  plant  gate  closes  for  the  Last 
time,  it  closes  out  hope  for  many  of  the 
persons  who  had  labored  there.  All  of 
these  workers — be  they  young  and  Just 
beginning  a  career,  or  a  family  man.  or 
a  working  wtaew.  or  someone  nearing  re- 
tirement—-are  thrown  Into  a  crisis  of  un- 
certainty and  financial  hardship. 

Many  such  persons  involuntarily  be- 
come a  drain-  on  community  resources 
through    unempkvment    compensation 
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P«iymenta.  ICaay  othen  must  suffer  the 
degradation  of  going  on  welfare. 

Surely  no  one  can  claim  th^t  this 
problem  of  idant  rfnatwg^  ^nd  Industrial 
migration  Is  beraoA  the  ability  of  gov- 
enunent  to  deal  with.  At  stake  Is  the 
well-being  of  tens  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple across  this  Nation.  So  the  problem  j. 
by  dfrtlnltlon.  within  the  purview  of  the 
Federal  GoTersment. 

l*a  praeence  at  the  hearing  of  leaders 
of  bustness,  local  government,  and  labor 
attests  to  the  fact  that  this  problem  does 
not  exist  throui^  the  lack  of  any  local 
ccmcem.  Indeed,  local  efforts  to  preserve 
industry  and  maintain  the  urban  eco- 
nomic base  in  Cleveland  and  in  other 
cules  have  been  thoughtful,  imaginative 
Md  vigoroas.  Now  it  the  tfane  for  the 
^oeral  Government  to  Join  in  this  effort 
Jv  providing  these  officials  with  the  tools 
th^  need.  The  Eoeuiumilc  Development 
Act.  which  Is  now  on  the  books  only 
trough  the  foresltM-«Dd  perelstence  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  lays  the 
sroundwork^  this  akL 

sJSjif^'^  f^  Prtvoaal  to  expend  the 
economic  Development  Act  Is  a  pzogram 
2««]««»ts  and  loans  to  large  central  clt- 
tos-those  ctf  100.000  population  or 
jo«»-for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
jMJd  banks.  Cltlea  could  use  thTmooS 
topurcha«»  land  suitable  for  indusMal 
djijopment.  clear  it  of  existing  strue- 
tares,  make  any  necessary  impixjvemcnts 

S^^5*«*nr.  A  City  might  chooee  S 
b^h^vldual  pareels  of  land,  or  it  may 

SoTiSSSS;  ,^,"^"»l  wrthorization  of 
•"^nts.  Is  provided. 

ih JS!,'^*f^  ^"^^  eliminate  one  of 
the  nu^ohatadea  facing  agrowlng  Susl- 
nass  that  wants  to  remain  in  the  city- 

ban  iMKl  tavariably  cost.  two.  SSe  Jr 
SSST  "J!"^  "^  «lttaie^t  Z 
SSf l^d^SSS^  "^f^*"**  ^  'actor 
S^.^^1^*"  •  Aanpany's  decision 
£.SS?K  ^««»u»«Jng  development 
S?^w?t,*^  fa  the  fact  that  much  of 
iStf)i*SiJ^  *»  covered  by  ohaoTete. 
wt^jdstructmea.  Hie  cost  of  dei^T- 
W^lgtheap  dinpsaurs  of  the  first  indus- 
^  '^^J**^  4a.jubstantia*  in  itself 

to  todustry.  the  land  banking  proSam 
eni4stoned  in  the  Urtma^SmSCS 
J^tjve  the  effect  ofSKSgij* 

^S^^^^,^;?^  over  the  eco- 
noniie  deattny  of  their  area 
1.^  ."^  ft>r  *chol*  section  of 
^- •  t^  "«W  require  that  the  buiS 
nw  tram  and  hire  a  number  of  hard- 
ooje  unemployed,  use  appropriate  tech- 

«^«a  Mow  other  pelMni  tS^Z^ 
J«W  ojttoe  eommunily.  The  city  could 
f Sl**i5lS**  *°  ba«lneaB«TS  have 
LS^*?°^  potential  »nd  that  nt  In 
Jdlwlth  the  Bxisttog  mix  o#  area  in^ 

jMtolee.  and  avol*  tho«i  whleh  may  be  a 
^etrlment.  In  order  that  businesses  will 
beable  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity offered  them,  a  separate  sec- 
tion of  the  act  provides  an  additional  an- 
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nual  authorization  of  $250  mUHon  for 
business  loans  for  those  Who  develop  in 
accord  with  the  provlsioiis  of  the  act. 
A  program  of  land  banl(Uag,  cc«abined 
with  business  loans,  can.  In  my  view, 
help  to  bring  about  wiser,  more  rational 
use  of  the  reeouroes  of  land  and  labor  In 
our  cities,  and  both  the  local  and  the 
national  economy  will  ben^t  as  a  result. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a  great  deal 
these  days  about  returning  power  to 
local  o£Bclal8,  and  this  is  an  objective 
with  which  I  heartily  concur.  But  we 
should  not  equate  this  goal  with  gov- 
ernment by  mathematical  formula,  as 
the  administration  would  have  us  do.  No 
matter  what  the  issue,  the  administration 
seems  to  believe  that  the  problem  can 
be  solved  through  computer  printouts. 
A  reasoned  Judgment  of  this  land  l>ank- 
ias  proposal  will  show  that  the  grants 
and  Joans  made  for  this  purpose  will  Im- 
myurably  enhance  the  ability  of  local 
govemmentB  to  handle  fer  themselves 
the  issues  of  economic  development.  And 
because  it  relies  prlmarllj  upon  loans, 
with  grants  being  required  only  to  make 
up  the  deficit  incurred  by  cities  in  pur- 
chastaig  and  reconveying  the  land,  it 
win  do  so  at  a  relatively  lower  cost  than 
any  revenue  sharing  program. 

Mr.  E^Teaker.  I  believe  that  in  the 
Urtnn  Employment  Act,  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  that  at  least  some 
of  the  crucial  decisions  which  determine 
who  shaU  work,  and  who  ^hall  not,  will 
be  made  in  city  hall,  rather  than  ex- 
clusively in  the  corporate  board  rooms. 
And  this  would  be  done  in  a  way  that 
encourages,  rather  than  stifles,  the  pri- 
vate Investment  essential  to  economic 
growth.  Thus,  I  urge  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Urban  Employment  Act  be  in- 
cluded in  the  economic  development  leg- 
islation to  be  enacted  this  year. 


RECtaiTING  RESULTS-ALLSOURCES 

■'-■  ■  -lip  1^ 

Ftbnitfy 


January 

Profom  Percent        percent 

objecttve       Actual    objective     abjective 


Army 17,600  15,620  89  90 

Navy—- 6,400  6,500  102  90 

ManneCorfe 4.450  4,660  105  98 

Aif  Force 6,100  6,160  101  101 


ToWDOO.      34,560       32.930 


93 


Tear-to-date  recruiting  results  by 
service:  During  the  first  8  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  the  four  military  services  have 
achieved  93  percent  of  their  cumulative 
recruiting  objectives.  The  following  table 
shows  year-to-date  performance  by 
service: 


RECRUITING     RESULTS-ALL     SOURCS, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1974 

IThouMndsj        I 


YEAR-TO-OATE 


Profram 

objective 

Jdy- 

February 


fctnal 


Percent  at 
objective 


Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corps. 
Air  Force 


143 
60 
38 

51 


127 
SI 

35 
51 


89 

98 
91 

100 


Total  DOD. 


292 


272 


93 


Enlistments  by  source:  lite  nmnber  of 
non-prior-service  men  enlDted  was  27,- 
860  or  95  percent  of  the  services'  Febru- 
ary objective;  the  number  <tf  non-prior- 
service  women  was  2,570  or  about  91  per- 
cent of  the  objective;  and  the  number  of 
prior-service  personnd  was  2.500  or 
about  110  percent  of  the  objective.  The 
following  table  shows  the  distribution  of 
February  enlistments  by  source. 


RECRUITING  RESULTS  BY  SOURCE 
February 


Profram 
objective 


Nreent 
Actual    oiiiective 


January 

percent 

•bjective 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  RE- 
CRUmNO  RESULTS  FOR  FEBRU- 
ARY 1974 


Nonprior  larvice: 

Men._ 29,470  27,860  95 

Women 2,820  2,570  91 

Prior  service 2,270  2,500  110 


(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  premisslon  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
today  I  place  in  the  Record  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  recrultln^results  for 
the   month   of   February    1B74.   During 
February  the  four  armed  services  ob- 
tained   32,930    enlistments    recruiting 
prtor-service  and  non-prlor-servlce  per- 
sonnel. This  represents  95  percent  of 
their  February  quota  objecttve  of  34.560. 
Except  for  the  Army.  aU  services  met 
theb*  February  recnilttog  objective.  The 
Marine  Corps  exceeded  its  original  ob- 
jective by  5  percent  or  210  enlistments. 
Hie  Marine  Corps  had  hoped  to  achieve 
1.610  additional  enlistments  to  help  make 
up  their  shortfall  sustained  in  i»ior 
months  but  were  unable  to  do  so.  I  be- 
lieve this  kbows  the  contmiong  need  of 
Congress  to  monitor  the  all -volunteer  ef- 
fort very  carefuUy  to  determine  whether 
this  program  Is  working.  Results  by  serv- 
ices were  as  follows: 


Totai  DOD.   34, 560   32, 930 


95 


91 
97 
120 

93 


Total  military  strength  by  $ervlce:  The 
total  DOD  military  strezigth  was  less 
than  1  percent  below  the  strength  level 
planned  at  the  end  of  January,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

STATUS  OF  MILITARY  STRENGTH  BY  SERVICE 
|ln  tbousandsj 


End  of  January 


Objec- 
tive > 


Actual 


June  1974 


Short-    Per-        Current 
fall    cent   objective) 


Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corps. 
Air  Force 


784 
S61 
190 
674 


7M 
554 
190 
673 


782 
551 
19C 
645 


ToUIDOD.    2,209     2,202 


7 


1 


2,174 


T 


'  January  strenfth  objectives  have  been  revised  to  reflect  the 
lowered  strength  ottjectives  for  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  wMch 
were  annbiincwl  i*  Jaeuary  and  wMeh  NMltad  from  congres- 

*t.?!!l  •^''  •"  *•  ^'  )*•'  l'^*  '"'•*•*  '"iw^t.  Prograw 
adjuitments  e«fe  nude  in  late  January. 

Non-prlor-service  enlistments,  men 
and  women,  by  service:  Duriiig  February 
the  services  achieved  the  following  re- 
sults against  their  non-prior-service  ob- 
jectives for  men  and  women 
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NON-PRIOMCRVICE  REdWITIM  mSpLTS 


February 


Pro- 
rem 

objio- 


Year  to 


Peicaat  percent    percent 

objec-    obiec-      obiec- 

Actual        tive        Hve         live 


MEN 
Army 14  «» 

Marine  Corps 4, 100 

Air  Force 5,270 


12,910 
4,330 
5.320 


97 
106 

in 


87 
98 

101 


86 
91 
100 


65-percent  figure  actileved  during  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  but 
is  in  line  with  seasonal  trends.  The  aver- 
age for  July-February  Is  sliown  in  the 
following  table  along  with  the  February 
results: 

HIGH    SCHOOL    GRADUATES    AND    MENTAL    GROUPINGS 
(NON-PRtOA^ElVICE  MEN  AND  WOMEN) 


following  enlistment  objectives  from  all 
sources: 

March  program  objectives 

Army 16.300 

Navy 8.340 

Marine  Corps 4.160 

Air  Force 6,960 


Total,  DOD....  29,470    27,860 


95 


91 


91 


WOMEN 


Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corps. 
Air  Force 


1,500 
500 

no 

TOO 


1,260 
490 
120 
710 


•4 

97 
113 
100 


94 

100 
100 
100 


104 
108 
100 
100 


ToUI,DOD 2,820     2,570 


91 


97 


104 


Mental  groupings,  high  school  gradu- 
ates: In  February  about  91  percent  of 
aU  non-prior-service  enlistees  were  In 
mental  categories  I-m.  which  are  the 
average  and  above  average  mental 
groups;  only  9  p&rcent  were  in  mental 
category  IV.  the  below-average  group. 
High  school  graduates  amounted  to  62 
percent  of  enlistments;  this  Is  below  the 


High  sekeol  raduatas 

February       Year  to 

date> 

Num-    Per-       Pw- 
ber    cent       ceot 

Me«lalgi«api,l,U,lll> 

February        Year  to 

dete> 

NuNH    Per-         Per- 
ber    cent         cent 

Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corps. 
Air  Force 

8,010       57          54 
3,730       64          72 
1,680       38          SO 
5,580       93          95 

11,930       84 
5,640       97 
4,120       93 
6.000       99 

84 
97 
92 
99 

Total  DOD. 

19,010       62          65 

27,680       91 

90 

>  Above  average  and  average  categories 

>  Recent  legislation  has  established  minimwn  levels  of  551 
percent  for  high  school  graduates  and  82  penent  fer  menta 
groups,  I,  II,  and  ML  The  minimums  are  to  be  applied  te  fisca 
year  1974  totals  on  a  by-servica  basis. 

March  objectives:  The  services'  man- 
power programs  for  March  called  for  the 

FISCAL  YEAR  1974  SELECTED  RESERVE  STRENGTHS' 
(in  thousands] 


Total  DOD Sa,  740 

In  addition  to  these  program  objec- 
tives the  Navy  is  seeking  1,380  additional 
enlistments  because  of  revised  loss  esti- 
mates, and  the  Marine  Corps  is  seddng 
1,440  additional  enlistments  to  offset  pre- 
vious recruiting  shortfalls. 

Reserve  comimnents:  "nie  total  se- 
lected reserve  strength  Increased  in 
January  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
month  with  the  two  National  Guard 
Components,  the  Army  Reserve  and  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  showing  net  gains.  Al- 
though non-prior-service  enlisteients  for 
all  reserve  components  are  lower  than 
the  objectives  for  the  year  to  date,  the 
shortfalls  have  been  partially  offset  by 
successes  in  recruiting  prior-service  en- 
listed personnel: 


ARM"; 


USAR 


USNR 


USMCR 


ANG 


USAFR 


DOD  total 


Authorized  end  strength 

Actual: 

June  30. 1973 

Sept.  30, 1973 

Doc.  31, 1973 

Jan.  31,  1974 _ 

Change  from  previous  month 

Net  snort/over  authorized  end  strength. 
Percent  snortyover 


«1  (I 


260.6 


116.9 


39-5 


385.6 

23SlS 

384.9 

231.5 

3«>.5 

227.2 

Sil.4 

227.7 

+4.0 

+.5 

-15.6 

-32.9 

-3.8 

-12.6 

126.2 

37.5 

119.1 

3S.3 

119.1 

33.1 

U7.8 

32.4 

-1.3 

-.7 

+.9 

-7.1 

+.8 

-17.9 

92.  S 

90.4 
90.5 
92.5 
92.9 
+.4 
-f.4 
+.4 


51.5 

43.8 
43.3 
46.2 
46.6 
+.4 
-4.9 
+9.6 


972.9 

919.1 
904.1 
910.0 
913.6 
+3.6 
-S9.8 
-6.2 


I  Unaudited  preliminary  reports  from  Services. 


NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  liis  remarks 
at  this  point  in  ttie  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
sert at  this  point  the  following  material 
from  the  National  Guard  Assodatlcm  of 
the  United  States: 

Again  In  February,  the  National  Ouard 
showed  substantial  gains  In  strength,  main- 
taining Its  position  as  the  only  Beeerve  Com- 
ponent which  Is  consistently  meeting  its  all- 
Toltinteer  objectives. 

The  Army  Natl(»ua  Ouant  attained  a 
strength  of  411,846  on  88  Febnisry.  Xtals  re- 
flects a  net  gain  for  th»  month  of  8,349.  and 
an  overaU  increase  of  83,610  since  it  bottomed 
out  at  378338  two  years  ago. 

The  Air  National  Guard  sliowaa  a  gain  of 
264  in  February  to  attain  a  strength  of  98.707. 
or  100.6  percent  of  Its  authorlxBd  level. 

The  recruiting  successes  of  National  Guard 
organizations  in  the  States  are  significant 
because  they  have  been  attained  at  a  time 
vrhen  all  other  Reserve  CompMWnts  are  below 
authorized  strength  levels  and  are  experienc- 
ing continuing  dUBculty  meeting  manpower 
gocas. 

The  Ouard  recruiting  achlevefnents  result 
from  aggressive  leadership  by  State  Adju- 
tants General  and  commanders,  and  the  de- 
termination of  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  at  community  level  to  produce 
results.  They  also  reflect  the  strong  commu- 
nity support  which  the  Guard  enjoys  in  the 


2,800  communities  in  which  Its  units  are 
located. 

I  am  attaching  a  sununary  of  Reserve  Com- 
ponent strengths  which  you  may  find  of  In- 
terest. 

James  B.  Dekrim, 
Colonel.  ARNO  {Ret.), 
Exeevttve  Vice  PreHdent. 

RESERVE  COMPONENT  STRENGTHS 
28  FEBRUARY  1974 


Component 


Authorized 


Plu»(+) 

or 

Actual  minus  (—) 


Army  National  Guard 379,144  411,848  +32,705 

Army  Reserve 232,591  228,113  -4,478 

Air  NaUonal  Guard 92,291  93,754  +1,463 

Air  Foree  Reserve 49,773  47,992  -1,851 

Navy  Reserve 119.231  ill7,966  -1,265 

Marine  Reserve 39,735  32,421  -7,314 


1  Naval  Reserve  ectuel  strength  is  for  Jan.  31. 

Note:  The  abtvs  figures  raclude  men  enlisted  but  not  yet 
entered  on  initial  active  duty  fer  basic  training. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  COL.  JOHN  W. 
SHANNON..  UjS.  ARMY 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  eztoid  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Racoao  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  in  order  to  recognize  an  out- 
standing American  and  a  career  soldier 
who  has  been  of  tremendous  assistance 
to  the  Congress  In  the  past  few  years.  Lt. 
Col.  John  W.  Shannon,  U.S.  Army,  is  an 


experienced  and  highly  decorated  com- 
bat commander.  For  the  past  few  years 
he  has  performed  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively in  the  difficult  role  as  liaison  offi- 
cer between  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  U.S.  Army. 

I  think  we  all  agree  that  what  our  so- 
ciety needs  today  Is  good  leadership.  To 
a  similar  degree,  and  perhaps  to  even  a 
greater  degree,  leadership  is  the  key  to  a 
successful  military  force.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Shannon  has 
demonstrated  outstanding  leadership 
qualities  in  both  combat  and  congres- 
sional affairs. 

In  a  few  weeks.  Colonel  Shannon  wiU 
leave  the  Washington  area  to  attend  the 
Army  War  CcAege.  His  assistance  to 
mnnbers  of  the  MQltaiy  Personnel  Sub- 
committee of  the  Hituse  Armed  Services 
Commlt1»e  will  be  sorely  missed.  I  am 
certain  that  I  speak  for  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subctxnmittee  when  I  express 
my  personal  gratitude  to  this  fine  sol- 
dier. 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
mnarks,  I  molude  at  this  point  In  the 
RicoRo  Colonel  Shannon's  blogr84>hy: 
BnxmAFRicAi.  Skxtcb  or  lyr.  Ooc.  Johh  W. 
SHAXWOir 

John  W.  Shannon  was  bom  in  LoulsvUIe. 
Kentucky,  on  IS  September  IMS.  He  grad- 
uated from  high  sdiool  In  Loulsvine  la  1061, 
attended  Central  State  College  In  WOtser* 

farce,  Ohio,  and  graduated  In  1966  as  a  dis- 
tinguished military  graduate,  and  was  com- 
missioned as  a  second  lieutenant  of  Infantry. 
His  early  service,  after  completion  of  the 
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•  Xbfttfitry  0<Buw»  Basic  Ooune,  Airborne,  and 
Baoger  tnklnbig  »t  Fort  Bennlng,  Ctoargla, 
Included  troop  duty  i^th  tlw  tolnlng  oom- 
auwd  at  ftxcX  Leonard  Wood.  Mteourl  aa  an 
laitruetor.  platoon  leader,  and  eoinp*n|(Oain- 
muider.  In  1067  he  was  aaelgned  to  Fort 
Knox,  Kentucky  where  he  wrved  as  a  platoon 
leader  and  oompaay  oommander  with  the  9d 
Armored  Rifle  Battalion. 

After  oompletloB  of  the  Atfvaaoe  Infantry 
Offloera  Course  In  IMl  he.wa*  a  Battle  Gteoup 
staff  offlcer  In  the  JM  InfanUy  Otvlslon  at 
Fort  Bennlng.  Oeorgla.  Leaving  Fort  Ben- 
nlng In  1903  he  served- in  Tlst  Nam  ^rom 
June  that  year  to  Juno  IMS  as  a  BattiOlan 
Advlmr. 

Upon  return  to  Conus  he  was  assigned  to 
the  ad  Battalion,  8th  Infantry,  4th  Infantry 
OlTlslon.  at  Fort  Lewis.  Washington.  While 
thste  he  was  a  company  commander  and 
battalion  &-3. 

Arriving  In  Burope  la  September  of  1M6 
be  was  aasicnad  to  the  Mth  Infantry  Dlvl- 
sloa.  Durtng  his  ssrvloe  with  the  Dtvielon 
thro^Vb  January  19aB.  be  served,  as  a  battal- 
ion, executive  officer,  the  Division  assistant 
0-4,  and  then  as  the  Division  0-4.  He  re- 
foiled  to  Conus  with  the  DivlBlon  from  Augs- 
burg, Oermany  to  Fbrt  Riley,  Kansas  as 
the  a-4. 

He  attended  the  Armed  Foroea  Staff  College 
In  Norfolk,  Virginia  in  1908.  In  June  1969 
he  retivned  to  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky  for  the 
second  time  in  his  career  and  was  assigned 
to  the  Training  Center  as  the  Executive  Offl- 
cer of  the  6th  Training  Brigade.  Four  months 
later  he  assumed  command  of  the  7th  Bat- 
talion, ad  Training  Brigade. 

In  April  1971  he  departed  Fort  Knox,  re- 
turned to  Viet  Nam  and  assumed  command 
of  the  let  Battalion.  3d  Infantry  in  the  asd 
Infantry  Division.  Following  this  assignment 
before  retumii^  to  the  United  States,  he  was 
the  Director  of  Logistics.  Qui  Nhon  Area 
Support  Command. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Shannon  is  currently 
serving  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Army, 
with  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Legislative 
Liaison. 

He  is  a  qualified  parachutist  and  ranger. 
His  awards  include  the  Legion  of  Merit, 
Bronae  Star,  Merttortous  Service  Award,  Air 
Medal,  Army  Commendation  Medal  with  ist 
silver  oak  leaf  cluster.  Vietnamese  Cross  of 
Oallantry  with  palm. 


NO  PDRP08E  COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rscou  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
poritton  to  the  approprlatioii  of  funds 
for  the  House  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee. That  committee  aerves  no  purpose 
other  than  aeU-aggraiMUianent.  It 
should  have  been  abolished  long  ago. 
Any  funds  appropriated  for  it  will  be 
used  to  cfdlect  maiterial  on  eltiaens  in 
this  country  vlth  the  sole  purpoee  of 
continuing  and  creatine  new  political 
doasierB.  If  the  committee  had  a  func- 
Uaa.  which  it  does  not.  It  would  properly 
be  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Judici- 
ary Comoaittee. 

In  the  Nixon  era  when  we  see  how  the 
democratic  process  can  be  subverted  by 
those  in  power  who  would  abuse  it.  the 
Members  of  this  House  should  not  only 
find  it  easy  to  oiHWee  the  inyasUm  of 
perstmal  prlvaey  which  the  Intonal  Se- 
curity Committee  represents,  but  should 
fed  an  oMication  to  do  so. 


A  PERBfCANENT  HOME:  FOR  THE  NA- 
'     TIONAL    ENDOWMENT    FOR    THE 
ARTS 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remari^  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  The  National  EIndowment  for 
the  Arts,  with  more  than  $60  million  in 
funds  this  year  and  a  staff  of  almost  100 
persons,  still  has  no  permanent  home  of 
its  own  here  in  Washington.  Along  with 
my  cdAeague,  Representative  Kzkneth 
Orat  I  am  today  Introducing  legislation 
which  would  rescue  a  familiar  old  Wash- 
ington landmark  from  the  wrecker's  ball, 
and  turn  it  into  a  home  for  the  Endow- 
ment. The  building  in  question  is  the  old 
Romanesque  Post  Office  Building  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  with  Its  marvelous 
interior  galleries  and  its  spacious,  sky- 
lighted central  courtyard. 

The  rehabilitation  of  liie  Old  Post  Of- 
fice could  be  the  focal  point  for  the  re- 
vitalizing of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  pro- 
viding a  lively  blend  of  ciAtural  and  com- 
mercial activities  as  well  as  office  space 
for  local  and  Federal  Oovemment  agen- 
cies and  private  organizations.  The  build- 
ing could  serve  as  a  showcase  for  out- 
standing graphics,  furnishings,  and  in- 
terior design. 

In  keeping  with  the  recent  Executive 
order  calling  for  Federal  stewardship  In 
the  area  of  historic  preservation,  the 
building  could  exemplify  the  adaptative 
use  possibilities  of  older  buildings.  The 
historic  nature  of  the  Old  Post  Office  as 
well  as  its  location  msikes  it  a  highly  ap- 
propriate setting  for  a  variety  of  projects 
relating  to  the  Nation^  Bicentennial 
Celebration.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  think 
of  a  better  way  to  revitalize  our  Avenue 
of  the  Presidents  for  the  Nation's  Bicen- 
tennial. A  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  13860 
A  bill  to  direct  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  trans- 
fer the  Old  Poet  Office  Building  located  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congiess  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  the  Oeneral  Services  Ad- 
ministration shall  transfer,  without  reim- 
bursement, to  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  the  Old  Post  Office  BuUdmg,  and 
the  accompanying  real  property,  located  be- 
tween Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets  and  C 
and  D  Streets  Northwest  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Sec.  a.  The  transfer  provided  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  at  such 
time  as  the  Administrator  of  the  Oeneral 
Services  Administration  determines  that  the 
use  of  the  Old  Post  Office  building  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  Is  no  longer  essential: 
but  in  any  event  such  transfer  shall  be  made 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


PETER  RODINO— IN  THE  EYE  OP 
THE  STORM 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
r«narks  at  this  point  in  llie  Rxcord  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 


April  1,  197  Jt 

Mr.  inOMPSON  of  Ntow  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  natural  that  the  New  Jer- 
sey delegation  take  m-ide  in  having  one 
of  its  members  as  Chairman  of  the  great 
Committee  on  the  Judic^ur.  I  am  sure 
that  I  speak  for  my  collewues  from  New 
Jersey  and  elsewhere  that  the  whole 
House  is  proud  of  our  cojUeague,  Chair- 
man RoDiNO,  and  of  the  bther  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  who 
have  done  such  an  outstanding  job  so 
far  on  the  very  difficult  subject  of  im- 
peachment. I  am  honored  to  put  in  the 
Recorb  a  recent  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Trenton  Sunday  Times  Advertiser 
on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Roomo : 

PeTSE  RODINO TO  TH«  ET<  Or  THE  StORM 

(By  Saul  Peti) 

Washington. — Despite  founded  rumors 
that  he  loves  opera  and  wtltes  poetry  sec- 
retly, his  credentials  as  a  middle  American 
remain'  impeccable.  He  Is  as  American  as 
apple  strudel  In  Milwaukee,  kielb&sa  sausage 
in  Gary,  corn  pone  In  Kentucky,  lasagna  in 
the  North  Ward  of  Newark. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Depression,  a  prod- 
uct of  a  city  i)olltlcal  machine,  a  native  of 
the  East  as  far  from  the  e^ete  East  as  the 
light  years  that  separated  l^e  rough  demo- 
racy  of  Barrlnger  High,  Newark,  from  the  elit- 
ism of  the  prep  school  at  Oroton. 

Until  life  became  "so  serious."  he  used  to 
do  Jimmy  Durante  Imitations  at  famUy  par- 
ties and  sing  "Way  Marie,"  "O  Sole  Mlo"  and 
other  golden  oldies  of  the  Italian  persuasion. 
His  singing  and  speaking  voice  remains  less 
than  Olympian  despite  the  fact  that  as  a  boy 
he  used  to  practice  orating  with  stones  or 
marbles  In  his  mouth,  hurling  Shakespearean 
monologues  at  two  tall  poplars  In  Branch 
Brook  Park,  Newark.  An  Italo-Amerlcan 
Demosthenes  growing  up  in  New  Jersey. 

TWO    ANTI-REDS   MEET 

A  quarter  century  ago,  he  oame  to  Congress 
from  the  East,  worrying  about  Communism. 
That  was  two  years  after  another  young  man 
came  to  Congress  from  the  West,  worrying 
about  Communism. 

The  two  parallel  lines  now  meet. 

One.  of  course,  is  Richard  M.  NUon.  The 
other  Is  Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Democrat,  chairman 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  Inquiring 
Into  the  possible  impeachment  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  One  man  reached 
his  pinnacle  by  drive;  the  ©ther  by  endur- 
ance. 

And  now  at  64,  Peter  Rodtno,  a  little  man 
In  stature  and,  until  recent  months,  in  repu- 
tation, becomes  living  proof  that  a  cat  can 
not  only  look  at  a  king,  he  may  even  help 
dethrone  him.  This  awes  and  depresses  Rod- 
lno. His  father,  an  Italian  immigrant,  brought 
him  up  to  respect  the  institutions  of  Amer- 
ica. e^>eclally  the  presidency. 

The  largest  photograph  on  the  wall  of 
Rodino's  office  is  one  of  him  and  a  smiling 
Richard  Ntcon  shaking  hands  the  last  time 
they  met.  The  occasion  waa  the  signing  of 
the  renewed  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act 
of  which  Rodlno  was  sponsor. 

The  date  was  Aug.  6, 1973,  when  "impeach- 
ment" was  still  only  a  whisper,  although 
Rodlno  already  was  researching  its  problems 
unofficially. 

PRAISED  BT  PRESnVNT 

He  also  keeps  in  his  office.  In  a  richly 
bound  leather  book  of  testimonials,  a  "Dear 
Pete"  letter  in  which  the  President  con- 
gratulated him  for  his  "deaervlng  recogni- 
tion" in  receiving  the  Man  of  the  Year  award 
from  the  Justinian  Society  of  Lawyers.  The 
President  praised  him  for  his  "dedication 
to  the  best  Interest  of  the  country." 

The  letter  was  dated  Oct.  17,  1973.  Three 
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days  later  NUon  flrecl  the  specU)  Watergate 
prosecutor  and  brought  on  the  resignations 
of  the  two  top  men  In  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. Three  days  after  that,  \n  the  ensuing 
uproar,  five  Impeachmant  resolutions  were 
introduced  la  t^  0ouae  a^i|  Speaker  Carl 
Albert,  D-Okla..  offlclaUy  assigned  the 
matter  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Overnight,  Pete  Rodlno  who  had  needed 
34  years,  an  upset  tiectloh,  aad  the  seniority 
system  to  move  to  the  top  of  the  ciwunlttee's 
totem  pole,  was  Jerked  from  obscurity  to  a 
high  dialr  of  history. 

"Can  this  reaUy  be  happMilng?"  he  recalls 
thinking.  "WUl  I  reaUy  be  the  guy.  If  fate 
had  been  looking  for  one  of  the  powerhouses 
of  Congress,  It  wouldn't  have  picked  me." 

Though  awed  and  saddened,  he  was  not 
immobUiced.  He  set  the  machinery  in  mo- 
tion. And  on  Feb.  4,  a  man  not  renowned  for 
his  eloquence  rose  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
in  support  of  a  resolutk>n  giving  his  com- 
mittee full  authority  and  complete  subpoena 
powers  for  an  mqulry  of  Impeachment.  It  is 
though  he  grew  taller  as  he  spoke. 

"FATIOOK  or  BUrPORT" 

"It  has  been  said  that  our  country,  trou- 
bled by  too  many  crises  In  recent  years,  is 
too  tired  to  consider  this  one.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  Republic,  Thomas  Paine  wrote, 
'Those  who  expect  to  rpvp  the  blessings  of 
freedom  must,  like  men,  undergo  the  fatigue 
of  supporting  it.* 

"Now  it  is  our  turn. 

"...  When  we  have  completed  our  inquiry, 
whatever  the  result,  we  will  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Hbuse.  We  will  do  so  as 
soon  as  we  can,  consistent  with  principles  of 
fairness  and  completeness. 

"Whatever  the  result,  whatever  we  learn 
or  conclude,  let.  us  now  proceed,  with  such 
care  and  decency  and  thoroughness  and 
honor  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  their  children  after  them, 
will  say.  "That  was  the  right  course.'  There 
was  no  other  way." 

The  resolution  passed,  410  to  4. 

Peter  Wallace  Rodlno  is  8  feet  7.  How 
"Wallace"  Infiltrated  a  nice  Italian  family 
he  claims  not  to  know.  But  his  wife.  Mar- 
lanna,  exposes  bis  secret  with  a  mischie- 
vous chuckle  as  a  young  man  he  Just 
dreamed  up  the  middle  name  to  "add  dis- 
tlBctlon"  to  his  own. 

Hair  gray-white,  wavy,  senatorial.  Eyas, 
dark.  warm.  Voice,  soft,  thin,  apparently  the 
result  of  dlptherla  as  a  boy.  Clothes,  mostly 
dark  pinstripes,  the  slightly  wide  tic  and 
heavy  sideburns  being  his  only  concessions 
to  mod.  Personality  amiable,  hardworking, 
warm,  earnest,  cautious,  thorough,  uncolor- 
ful.  Speech  habits  ordinary,  unrlnglng,  no 
quotable  quotes  from  the  saints,  muses  or 
folks  back  home.  Eyebrows  stabls.  In  short, 
aa  unlikely  TV  reirtacement  for  Sam  Ervln. 

INTO  THE  COOKXR 

This  man.  all  of  him.  Is  now  In  an  historic 
pressure  cooker  unmatched  in  100  years.  He 
runs  the  inquiry  with  few  precedents  to 
guide  him.  If  his  committee  votes  articles 
of  Impeachment,  he  will  have  to  fioor-manage 
them  through  the  House.  Yet  or  nay,  he  wUl 
have  to  explain. 

"One  false  move,"  John  Plerson  noted  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,"  and  Pete  Rodino's 
In  trouble,  two,  and  the  country's  in  trouble. 
Uke  bungled  surgery,  a  botched  impeach- 
ment could  malm,  not  heal." 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  an  unoonvlnc- 
ing  Impeachment  Indictment  suspect  for 
political  motives  or  an  unconvlcing  non- 
indictment  suspect  of  timidity  could  tear  the 
country  apart.  People  are  that  p<4arizad. 
judging  by  the  ctMnmlttee's  mall. 

Meanwhile.  Rodlno  must  steer  a  middle 
course  towfu^  "the  truth,"  as  he  says,  and 
as  be  doesn't  say,  somawhcre  between  Re- 


publican fire-eaters  ready  to  ac^.as*^  ibbn  pf 
partisan  delay  and  young  Democratic  "b^nb- 
throwers"  ready  to  charge  him  with  m^iuicas 
slowness. 

At  this  writing,  Rodiao  believes  that  most 
members  of  his  o(»nmlttee,  21  Democrats  and 
17  Republicans,  all  lawyers  and  all  politi- 
cians like  their  chairman,  "are  trying  to  push 
politics  aside.  They're  trying.  I  think  there'll 
be  more  sotil  searching  as  we  go  along." 

At  this  point  in  time,  most  representative 
members  of  the  committee.  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  liberals  and  conaorvatlvee,  go- 
slowera  and  go-fasters,  appear  to  be  satisfied 
that  Rodlno  has  been  doing  a  fair,  objective, 
impartial  job.  Several  add  the  phraae.  "so 
far." 

MATBX  TOO  CAUnOVS 

The  one  criticism  heard  Is  that  he  nuiy  be 
too  cautious  and  too  Inclined  to  share  the 
chairman's  powu'.  This  is  the  other  sktc  of 
the  coin  of  praise:  that  he  .Is  very  thorough 
and  democratic.  Implicit  In  this  is  soma  nos- 
talgia for  Democratic  Rep.  Emanuel  Celler. 
of  Brooklyn,  who  ran  the  committee  wtth 
an  iron  hand  for  31  years  until  he  was  un- 
expectedly unseated  In  1973. 

Even  CeUer,  it  Is  generaUy  agreed,  could 
not  run  the  committee  as  Imperiously  today 
because  of  a  new  spirit  of  Independenoe  In 
the  House,  especially  among  younger  mem- 
bers. Also,  the  House  has  new  hberalized 
rules  of  procedure,  including  one  that  re- 
quires committee  chairmen  to  consult  their 
members  frequently.  Rodlno  oonsiitts  fre- 
quently. In  any  case,  the  role  of  imperious 
leader  Is  not  in  his  nature. 

His  voting  record  has  been  liberal  on  civil 
rights,  welfare  programs,  school  busing,  or- 
ganized labor  and  the  end  to  U.S.  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam.  But  for  30  years  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Rodlno  remained  In 
Celler's  shadow,  getting  relatively  little  to 
do  whUe  crawling  slowly  up  the  seniority 
ladder. 

Still,  he  i^ipears  to  have  made  the  most 
of  his  few  chances.  In  1968.  for  example, 
whUe  CeUer  was  111.  Rodlno  successfully  fioor- 
managed  the  Fair  Housing  btU  for  11  days. 
It  was  an  act  of  political  courage,  his  con- 
stituents then  were  largely  middle-class 
Italians  in  the  throes  of  racial  backlash. 

He  is  also  proud  of  having  puBbed  other 
bills  expanding  civU  rights  and  cutting  re- 
BtrlctioQs  on  immigration  from  certain  coun- 
tries. Including  those  of  souUtem  Europe. 
This  helped  with  his  Italian  voters.  So  did 
his  almost  single-handed  maneuvering  whDe 
Celler  wasn't  looking  which  resulted  In  Co- 
lumbus Day  beooming  a  national  holiday.  It 
came  naturally  to  him;  Peter  Rodlno  is  very 
Italian  and  proud  of  it. 

ONX    nCBAaST    BSCKONS 

It  is  said  that  only  Bodlno  could  have  an 
administration  aide  nsmsrt  FTaacls  O'Brien, 
who  is  half-Italian.  Bodlno  used  to  try  to 
persuade  President  Johnson  to  appoint  the 
first  Italian-American  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
About  the  only  invitations  this  busy  Con- 
gressman accepts  on  the  Washtngtora  cock- 
tail circuit  come  from  the  Italian  Embassy. 

On  almost  any  Italian  or  semi-Italian  oc- 
casion— C<Muittbtu  Day  or  a  visit  by  the  Ital- 
ian president  or  a  paasel  of  Journalists  from 
Rome — Lyndon  Johnson  used  to  Invoke  the 
name  of  Rste  lUiAno,  somewhere  between 
cau-istopber  Cc^umbus.  Enrloo  Fermi,  Jack 
Valentl  and  Stev«  Martini.  Steve  Martini? 
He  was  Johnson's  barber. 

None  of  this  is  to  suggest  I2tat  feodino  falls 
to  take  his  broader  responslbilttles  seriously. 
He  does.  He  works  hard,  14  to  16  hours  a  day, 
Monday  to  Friday,  and  commutes  weekends, 
as  he  has  done  for  35  years,  to  his  home  in 
the  LOth  Congrassional  District  of  Newark. 

He  runs  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
mittees of  Coogiesa.  Judiciary  normally  proc- 


esses about  a  third  of  the  bUla  passed  by  the 
House,  it*  broad  mandate  Including  prob- 
lems of  £lvll  rights,  Unmlgratlon,  biding, 
ahortlon,  aQwesty,  capital  punishment,  con- 
sttkutlonal  amendments,  crime  and  antitrust 
matters. 

MOST   BXUOOS    SQaJXCT 

Clearly  the  subject  he  takes  Okoax  seriously 
noNT  t»  impeachment,  not  only  because  it  In- 
volves ttte  fate  of  a  president  but  also  "the 
far  larger  question  of  re-establishing  and  re- 
inforcing the  legitimacy  of  governmeat." 

Rodlno  recalls  a  recent  encounter  with  a 
dentist  of  Italian  ancestry  at  an  opera  In 
Newark.  The  dentist  said  his  father  admired 
the  Congressman.  The  son  evidently  didn't. 
Be  said  the  Impeachment  Inquiry  was  "non- 
sense," that  Nixon  should  not  be  removed 
because  he  "hasn't  done  aoiythlng  other  pres- 
idents haven't  done." 

"I  haven't  prejudged  this."  Rodlno  said, 
"but  I  do  feA  strongly  that  certain  questions 
need  to  be  answered." 

The  dentist  looked  unimpressed. 

Rodlno  told  him  of  his  heavy  mall,  particu- 
larly one  letter  from  the  parents  of  two 
chUdren,  7  and  11.  They  said  Rodino's  com- 
mittee could  help  answer  the  questions  their 
kids  were  asking. 

"What's  wrong  with  our  country?  Is  the 
President  a  liar  and  a  crook  or  isnt  he?"  The 
letter  continued: 

"We're  asking  these  questions  for  other 
children  as  well,  who  will  one  day  inherit 
this  land,  a  land  they'll  either  be  proud  of 
or  stUl  be  asking  questions  about." 

"That's  a  lot  of  cliches,"  the  dentist  said. 

Rodlno  concludes:  "1  guess  I  couldn't  dent 
bis  cynicism." 

Before  his  current  celebrity,  the  Congress- 
man from  New  Jersey's  10th  District  used  to 
get  about  3,000  letters  in  a  four-month  pe- 
riod. In  the  last  four  months,  he  says,  he  has 
received  more  than  400,000,  the  sentiment 
running  about  4  to  1  for  Impeachment. 

It  was  last  spring  that  Rodlno  decided  he'd 
better  start  boning  up  on  the  uncharted 
shoals  of  impeachment  after  lUtenlng  to  the 
President's  statements  about  Watergate. 

"I  was  hoping  he  would  say  it  all,  that  per- 
haps othen  had  acted  lrreq>onslbly  without 
his  kiK>wledge  or  that  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take. At  any  rate,  that  he  would  ei(pUln  It 
fully  to  the  country." 

"I  gusaa  I  wanted  It  to  come  out  all  right 
for  him  and  the  country.  But  I  sensed  that 
something  was  not  coming  across  and  that 
people  were  stUl  wondering  even  after  his 
sUtements.  It  was  a  terrlbe  thing  to  contem- 
plate, that  the  President  could  be  so  ques- 
tioned." 

rr  HAD  TO  com 

It  was  not  a  foregone  oonduslon  that 
Rodlno  and  his  committee  would  get  the 
impeachment  question.  The  ^Maker  of  the 
House  could  have  turned  It  over  to  a  special 
select  committee.  In  Andrew  Johnson's  time. 
It  began  with  the  "Reconstnictloh  Commit- 
tee" and  wound  up  in  Judiciary. 

At  any  rate,-  Rodlno  began  hto  own  re- 
seareh.  reading  the  entire  reeord  of  the  An- 
drew J<^naoB  impeachment,  three  current 
books,  varknis  legal  papers,  consulting  with 
experts  and  reading  and  re-reading  the  Con- 
stitutional references  to  Impeachment. 

"It's  more  a  thought  process  than  re- 
search," he  says,  "because  there's  so  litUe 
to  guide  us.  The  more  I  read  the  more  I 
realized  that  'high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors' was  maant  to  be  flexible.  An  impeach- 
able offense  does  not  have  to  be  a  criminal 
offense.  Most  experts  agree. 

"In  my  judgment,  the  writers  of  the  Con- 
stitution Intended  that  the  people  should 
have  another  recourse  against  presidential 
abuses  of  power  besides  the  next  election. 
That  Is  why  they  reposed  the  awesome  power 
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o<  liimiwiliiiwiil  >fr  tiM  body  <dMwt  tt  the 
MbblA  th*  ttuM  ««  BIMnMMMtMeB. 
^X  tMf  Had  «tel7  WimtnM^'c^ltBM*  in 
jffind.  Xbn  4ibvAl  havis  mad*  t»»  piinHHawnt 
Bt  tb»  crtm*.  niay  wtMdd  liMW  pwmdfcd  fbr 
erlmliua  peoalUw.  Tbay  dldnt.  TlMy*«t4m- 
lAtKl  only  tiiHoHl.  from  MBb»  on  oonvlcUm 


M  It  staadi.  MMli  mMBbar  s«>^|M 
tM  «1U  taalM  op  blK  own  alnd  •■  to  ^fbmX 
to  aB  iMpMnmWii  oOuiM' and.- atfev  tt* 
aTld«M»  i*  m.  TOt»  iOBijirtlnglyj 

cmrtaoimsioif  ^hbum 
^  Ottoor  ui^Mtttod  quaattons  haunt  PatBr 
Bodlno.  Ho  'la  wall  a«an  the  Cwutltutlon 
latioana  "aoto  ponar"  or  itt^eadunant  in  ttM 
Bouaa.  hut  ha  haa  made  It  ela^  he  aaika  to 
•void  dlzact  eolitrantattoo  Irtth  the  Preal- 
dant.  Ba  ai^: 

"If  ha  to  aakad  to  tortUy:  and  he  declines, 
whAt  thant  Wa  qan  suBpoaaa  V(^  And  tf  he 
refuaea  to  honor  tha  aobpoana,  "V»  ca^bi  be 
found  in,  coqtonpt  of  Oo&iM>-  Tlvn  «fa«t? 
Do  w  aand  tTJB.  marahaia  or^  to  the  White 
Bouae  to  antarba  the  oootafl>|>t  eltatton?  wui 
tha  Supreme  Oooirt  ba  oallat^  in  for  Judicial 
tawlev?  Wba*  haivana  than  tp  tha  Houae's 
'■c4e  powvr*?  Theae  are  Jukt  aodw  of  tha  un- 
anaverad  queatlona." 

nuanswwad.  they  help  e:q>tobi  why  Peter 

Bodlno  endured  "many  deepleas  night?"  In 

the  fliat  few  weeka  of  his  impeachment  as- 

alfnment.  wby  b«  OnaUy  ended  up  In  a  hse- 

^  pltal  for  a  chieckvp. 

Be  has  not,  he  aaya,  Itiat  lle^  oWV  publUh- 
ad  rumocB  that  the  White  House  is  sifting 
hto  background  for  any  material  that  <:puld 
discredit  him. 

In  Hew  Jersey,  the  Esaex  County  Demo- 
cratic organlsatton,  which  produced  Peter 
BodUw,  alao  gave  the  world  auch  lumlnarlee 
aa  Hugh  Addo^Wo.  sow  in  Jail  |or.  extortion. 
iUldonliio  and  Bodlno  were  roommates  In 
Waahlngtoa  when  both  were  ypup^  Ccmgreas- 
maa.  Addonlslo'a  trouble  came  years  later 
aa  mayor  qf  Hewark. 

"ravpa*"  roa  mob 

■arty  in  the  IMOa  the  VBI  tapped  the 
pboBe  of  the  late  Angelo  (Oyp)  DeCarlo,  a 
ooovletad  extortionist,  and  heard  DeCarlo 
eldm  A<W«««T«"  and  Ri»^*n^  had  done 
•f  aTOBB**  for  the  Mob.  ' 

Bodlno  haa  repeatedly  dantod  any  connec- 
tion with  Daoarto  or  tha  MOb.  Hestwrt  Stem, 
tha  X7JS.  attdraay  who  obtained  Indictment 
of  aome  70  New  Jaraay  pobMe  offldUa,  has 
aald  DeCarlo  alaoWM  known  tivclaUn  non- 
axlatant  political  eonneottoOB.  Stam.  now 
a  federal  Judge,  said: '  '^ 

"There  has  never  been  an  Inquiry  aMut 
Bodlno.  never  tha  sUghteat  anything.  In  my 
opinion,  ha  to  an  honast  man  and  a  fine 
-.  pobUc  servant."  >•        • 

The  Ooagraasnan  was  bom  In  abertow- 
rlddan  area  o<  Newark  on  Factoty  -Strset, 
aAera  ba  racalto  aaeiag  "sbootDuta  and  pao- 
pto  kfflad  rlgkt-  la  fkont  df  our  own  tene- 
ment." 

Crtme  lA  tte  atraata  atlU  .hatmta  Peter 
Bodlno,  alttoouglx  h»  haa  Uved  Ute  last  ao 
•  yaara  on  the  w)itt«  mlddto-daai  adge  <tf  ttbe 
North  Ward.  Hto  wife  baa.  }mu  mugged 
.  tartoa  In  tba  last  three  yaara,.cpce  in  front 
of  thair  home,  without  damage  to  her  sense 
of  humor. 

.  Then  or  now,  It  was  not  a  life  calculated 
to  Inspire  poetry.  But  as  a  boy'he  acquired 
tbe  works  or  Colerdlge,  Poe,  Bynm  and 
eOMllay  firom  a  nelglibotlKxid  'doctor.  As  an 
addaaoent,  btf  wrote  wwnan tic  petetry . 

The  Dapreaplan.  ami  Boduatp  worit  ■early 

,.MldJiet»aan  Joba  and  ntgTit .CUHMg lia  man- 

•9i4.  a  dagra*  from  Kewwft  X«w  School, 

taktoig  10  yaara  for  five  years  of  sChooimg. 

It  was  m  IMl  that  Ixto  coontry  flMt  ^- 
)A]aad  the  burden  of  leadersh4>   on  ^ete 


BodtoO!  Aa  an  army  enltotbe,  he  was  put  In 
tadr^i  of  «h»  bus  tokens  that  would  take 
him  and  a  ^roup  of  drafteee  from  Newark 
toFort  Dlx. 

He  waa  decorated  lot  combat  In  Italy, 
whM«  he  aaw  the  dangeia  of  Communism 
and  oama  hcmw  worrying  about  It.  His 
spasBhaa  against  the  spreatf  of  communism 
oaaof^t  the  attention  of  local  polls  in  the 
10th  dMrlst.  In  1946,  be  ran  fbr  Congress 
agdlnat  Bep.  Fred  Hartley,  co-author  of  the 
Tkft-HarUey  Labor  Relations  Act,  and  lost 
by  6,000  votes.  i 

Two  years  later,  with  Hartley  letlrMl,  he 
tM>n  and  has  been  winning  ever  since, 
largely'  aa  a  result  of  perMnallnd  attention 
to  bis  Italian  constituents. 

In  1973,  be  was  redlstrioted,  bis  constitu- 
ents going  suddenly  from  7  to  48  percent 
blaek.  But  be  managed  because  of  bis  dvil 
rlglita  record,  to  prevail  in  the  Democratic 
primary,  which  Is  tantamount  to  election, 
ore*  ihree  Black  rivals. 

This  year,  however,  promises  to  be  tougher. 
Ha  already  has  a  white  rightist  opponent 
opposing  him  for  the  primary  and  on  the 
other  side  there's  talk  the  .Blacks  may  unite 
btfUnd  one  Black  candidate.  He  stlU  thinks 
he  can  win  if  only  the  impeachment  inquiry 
leaves  him  enough  time  to  campaign  this 
sprlngi' 

Ttae  Impeachment  job  also  helps.  It  has 
brought  him  more  attenUon  than  all  bis  25 
years  In  Oongrees. 

"I  .get  goose  pimples,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent 
Palumbo,  cbalrwoman  of  the  Peter  W. 
Bodlno  Ladles  Auxiliary  in  Newark,  "every- 
tlme  I  hear  his  name  on  TV.  Now  be  be- 
longs to  the  country." 

■       I 


THE  NATIONAL  LAND  JJSE 
PLANinNQ  BILL 

(Mr.  MEEDB  asked  and  was  given 
perxnlsskKi  to  extend  his  remarks  st  this 
point  in  the  Record  anil  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
mOBt  tmportant  bills  b«f  ore  tlie  House 
tbte  yaar— If  it  is  allowed  to  come  before 
the  House — ^Is  the  national  land-use 
planning  Mil. 

OiMMnetlts  of  Hit;  10294  have 
tbowered' Congress  with  mlslnfonnatlon 
and  organized  o&jectioas  that  overlook 
tbe  chaotic  way  in  which  localities  now 
make  land-use  decisiong  that  our  chil- 
dren may  have  to  pay  f*r. 

I  have  here  a  letter  f  nmi  a  craistltuent 
who,  in  a  microcosm,  outimes  many  of 
the  pressurea  faced  by4ocal  resideits 
and  planning  ooaamlssioBs.  The  land-use 
planning  bill  wotdd  helb  States  to  en- 
courage local  piaimliig'  and  meet  the 
sort  of  basic  problems  described  here. 

I  a^  that  the  letter  .be  reprinted  at 
thia  point: 

ldAi>u:  Fauw,  Wash. 

Dka*  Lloto:  I  am  wrltjag  to  you  about 
ttteee  large  land  developxnants  in  rural 
Whatcom  County.  Tou  set  after  the  paper 
mill  shut  down  In  Bveretl,  my  family  and 
myself  moved  up  to  my  mntJwr  In  law's  farm 
to  be^  her  out  and  mak^  things  easlar  fbr 
her  as  she  is  getting  on  4n  years.  Now  we  are 
about  tp  ^et  pushed  out  b^  devMopmant.  I 
know  you  /can't  stop  progress  but  enough  is 
enough. 

We  live  29  miles  9orth  of  Belllngbam- 10 
inltaa  south  of  the  C&nadlan  border.  Just 
north  of  us  for  3  miles  Is  8  big  davelop- 
ments.  Paradise  Lake,  Paratlae  Forest  Estates 
and  Camper's  Paradise.  Noav  they  ate  trying 
to  put  In  a  fourth  one  Fea^ksfdl  VaUey  which 


would  have  ua  on  S  aUaa.  Ilito  to  out  In  tha 
eountry  aad  there  to  no  garbage  aarvlea,  only 
a  amaU  volunteer  flrc  dept.  Uttto  or  no  law 
enforcement,  wlMn  thto  devaloptnent  to  fin- 
ished, thCTa  eeuld  and  tq)  vMttt  10,000  peopto 
out  heiv  in  tha  aummar  tub.  That  wni  make 
thto  cmnmunlty  the  aecondtlargMt  in  What- 
com County.  •  '•• 

Now  here  to  the  bad  pMt,  9g«  of  these 
wUl  be  Canadian  ao  wa  dcnn  gat  any  road 
tax  from  tham'  aad  ttiat  will  be  left  f ca-  us 
to  pay.  Thesfr  wm  be  <Aa«  C  lots  so  they 
wlU  have  septic  tanka,  tbi^ffa  an  awful  lot 
of  sewage  to  be  running  through  our  water 
supply,  when  thto  to  aU  dona  It  wUl  rain  the 
Whole  Columbia  Valley  as  fv  as  hunting  and 
fishing  to  o<mc«mad. 

We  are  aU  against  It  id  the  community 
but  It  seems  there  to  little  'we  can  do  about 
it.  We  have  taken  up  petltlatis.  We  have  Went 
to  all  the  hearings  at  the  i^innning  commis- 
sion. We  have  aU  voiced  out  dls^proval,  but 
we  are  afraid  they  are  going  to  let  them  oon- 
tmue. 

Do  you  imdentand  our  problem?  If  so,  is 
there  any  way  you  can  b«lp  us.  You  have 
helped  me  in  the  past  and  you  are  the  only 
one  I  could  think  of  to  lielp  us  now.  The 
community  has  even  hired  a  lawyer  to  do 
o\ir  talking  for  vut»  but  ha  can  only  do  so 
much.  ; 

All  this  developer  wfints  to  money  and  cares 
nothing  for  what  is  t^t  to  happen  out  here 
when  he  Is  through  selUng  our  valley  to  the 
Canadians. 

Now  If  you  can  help  to  aX/tp  thto  would  you 
please  let  us  know  before  Tuesday  the  36th 
as  the  planning  commlsoion  is  meeting  again 
that  day. 

Thank  you  again. 
As  ever, 

3HAKD  COOFES. 


SCE 


GENERAL  ABRAMS  EXPLAINS  NEED 
FOR  STRONG  DiBIta«3fi 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matte^.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY,  ^r.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  US. 
Army.  Gen.  Creighton  AlRains,  made  an 
tmportant  and  inf  onnattve  ad<ta«ss  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Fort  Dix  iChapter  of  the 
Association  of  Uie  US.  Army.  In  his 
remarks.  General  Abratns  asked  and 
answered  such  questions  as  "Wby  do  we 
need  all  the  capability  we've  been  asked 
to  pay  for?".  "Isn't  di6tente  ai  good 
reason  to  Teduoe  our  fighting  strength; 
isn't  more  stmigth  iust  provocative?". 
"Isn't  the  threat  to  our  country  dimin- 
ishing now;  don't  we  get  a  peace  divi- 
dend?", and  "Above  all;  can't  we  get 
what  we  need  in  the  wa^r  of  defense  at 
lower  cost?" 

Because  of  tBe  current  debate  on  de- 
fense spending,  I  b^Ueve  General 
Abrams'  speech  will  be  bigbly  informa- 
tive reading  for  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people.  He  goes  right  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  and  txiHains  in  lay- 
man's terms  America's  stnHigth  in  rela- 
tion to  Russia  and  why  we  must  not 
relax  our  guard  while  trving  to  provide 
the  mos^  economical  oefense  posture 
possttde-  Hia  remarks  follow : 
AsDKxsa  BT  Osir.  CxnoBTOM  A.  Aaaam,  Fai- 
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Ifs  that  time  of  year  again.  Budget  time. 
A  time  when  the  Amerloan  jpaopla  and  their 
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rapraaamtatlyea  Mk  really  jbaato  quaations 
about.  Onf' things  the  goveznmant  might  do 
with  their  money.  And  high  on  th«k  Ua*  of 
things  to  be  questioned  to  the  coet:x4  mili- 
tary oapabUlttoa,  So  the  quastiona  bM^: , 

Why  do  we  niead  all  the  CH>abUity  we've 
been  asked  tp  pay  f<»;? 

..Isn't  ditaate  a  gcx>d  reascoi  to  reduoe  our 
fgh**"g  strength;  Isn't  more  strengtti  Just 
provocative? 

Isn't  the  «toeat  to  our  oountry  dlni|Uii<j- 
iag  nowfL'Qvat  wa  gat  a  peace  dividend? 

And,  above  all.  can't  we  gat  what  wf  nwd 
1ft  the  wag  of  defense  at  lowar  post? .   ;  .t 

Tlieee  queatUms  are  Important,  a^d  they 
deserve  answers.  vTl^ay  are  important  n<it 
only  to  the  American  pe<9le  m  ^ftnaral, 
and  not  only  to  tha  elected  represei^ta^vas 
who  have  a  chance  to  ask  them  dlrectlyr'- 
tbey  are  also  important  to  us  in  ths..Army. 
We  also  are  concerned  Vflth  our  capabuity, 
with  our  alilllty  to  respond  to  any  likely 
challenge — and  with  what  ova  eapabUIty  will 
cost,  especially  in  the  volunteer  Army  «nvl- 
Tonment. 

But  certain  facts  are  clear.  They  provide 
the  backdrop  for  our  capability. 

We  are  a  global  nation.  Our  well-being  as 
a  nation  depends'  upon  our  access  to  the 
rest  of  the  World — our  freedom  of  action. 
We  are  not  self  *SU4lcient  now,  and  we  could 
not  become  telf-sufflelent  i&  tfa<»  Ifte-tlme 
of  any  <me  of  ms  here.  And  even  if  we  as  ia 
nation  could  arrange  our  ttvee  and  Intierasfs 
to  survive  by  ourselves,  whM  kind  of  naUon 
would  we  be?  A  weakAned;  tSiMveilkl  and 
mean  land  at  best.  So  w^  /ideed  to  "be  con- 
cerned about  our  well-being  around  the 
globe.  ' 

The  major  military  challenge  to  our  gl<>bal 
interests  is  the  Soviet  Union.  It  to  the  only 
other  truly  global  military  power.  And  so 
we  must  gauge  our  ability  to  maint^kln  free- 
dom of  action  Ih  terms  of  the  SoMet  Union, 
and  in  terms  of  t&e  challenges  that  Soviet 
global  interests  and  actions  pose  for  us. 

This  to  not  stUjer-rattllng.  This  to  not 
warmongering.  And  above  aH,  thto  to  not 
some  kind  of  Idle  scare  tactic:  It  itrpdt  most 
reasoned,  responsible  position  I  'knbw  fbr 
having  our  military  strength  up  to  pitr.''£f  we 
fail  to  meet  the  challenges  as  they  ariiie — 
and  since  World  War  n  they  have  arl^  sev- 
eral times,  and  in  various  placid  around  the 
globe — we  will  not  simply  lose  aoBoe  kind  of 
abstract  world  leadership  or,Aat|onaI  great- 
ness. We  wiU  lose  some  of  tba  freadom  of 
action  our  NaUoa  requtoes  tOrflouiUb^  So 
we  must  be  pre^Mred  to  mee^i  tfie  chaUenge. 

The  Sovtot  Union  to  not  raduckigltr  mili- 
tary power.  OOr  tbe  ocmtrary.  every  comton- 
slble  estimate  shows,  thatnlthey  are  build- 
ing, increasing  and  extending  Vantr  power 
at  an  in^tressiye  rate,  in  ways  thaft- are  •im- 
portant to  o\ir  couB.^  and  oujf  AimS'- 

The  size,, of  their  ground  forces  has  in- 
creased dramatically.        ^  ^  n.-        i 
'    Their  weapoQo.  and  etiu]|U3aenli  are  flr^- 
rate,  and  Increasingly  soplilsticaied. 

They  have  made  .technological  p/og^^ 
which  Is  closing  tibe '  technological  lead  w^ 
have  enjoyed  for  many  yeaiy.        J      . 

They  are  capable  of  conductffig  tJii%re  at 
any  level,  from  major  nucfearwar'toBirtia- 
ttoas  short  of  actual  cMnl>at.  •"  '       ' 

They  are  moreaslng  "their  mSNtty  thfta- 
ence  in  the  world  by"pa»vMiag  ^aMeaisrve 
miutary  aid  to  a  lazcatnnadjet'ii^daaattiaa. 
Including  many  leaa  developed  ■oAuntrlaa 

These  are  not  v«Ud  gueaaw.  na*  tttey  are 
not  chei^)  ahpta  to  masMtfactwa  »  thawtt. 
The  threat  is  not  goasamtf^lt  toataal. 

look  at  the  IfiMA,  tb|>  hard- facta.  90  wl^^ 
we  have  to  base  our  ^wn  cwablllty.  The 
Soviet  Union  within  tltve  pfst^Ctocada  bM  In- 
creased its  force  to  more  than  l66  tHyi^oryp 
an  increase  of  about  10 'paroent.,.3;t^kt's  a 
font.  The  nqmber  of  men  under  ajmw  In 
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thieU:  ground  faros  to:9«ater  by  about  20 
•peiraent  than:  a  .deoade  a^o.  Thata  a  fact, 
toOk'Tbate  are  laB^adgad  military  eocubat 
forcesraiBto  ^to  wage'an  feSaetive  fight  on  to- 
day^ battlaSeld.  ■  V 

This  Bed  Army  to-^no  peasant  army,  no 
horde  of  cannon- fbdder.  The  -Image  of  the 
Sovtet  Army  as  a  Irage  mass  of  man  and 
woaoren,  simply  equipped,  and  organiaed  to 
-achieve  victory  by  eacpemUng  masses  of  man- 
power to  a  false  Image.  The  Soviet  Army  is 
equipped  with  weapons  and  systems  which 
have  sophisticated  capabilities,  4tae  best  that 
their  modern  technology  can  provide.  I  can 
tell  you  with  eoufldeuce-  that  when  they 
build  a  new  piece  of  equipment,  their  cost- 
efrectlveoess  analyBto  starts' and  ends  with 
effectiveness."  They  are  not  simply  turning 
out  a  high  volume  of  che^p  equipment.  Con- 
clusions I  hare  read' recently  about  "pro- 
nieratlon  over  sc^htotlcatlon"  in  the  recent 
^ad'Basi  war  ba«  Jteen  based  oil  uninformed 
observations.  It  to  not  proUferatkm  over  ao- 
phlstlcatlon  bn^  prollfevatlon  and  sopblstica- 
tloB.that  the  Soviet  Union  to  bringing  to 
bear.. While  their  equ^ment  mlgi^t  not  jp- 
cp^rale  wh&t  we  would  call  the  latest  m 
.tocfandtqgy,  the  Soviets  do  make  full  use  of 
an  the  teehmdogy  avaUable  to  them.  The 
sophisticated  equipaient  they  shipped  to  the 
Mid  East  showed  an  mcrenslng  nu>mentum 
In  technology — and  represents  a  large  divi- 
dend on  their  investment  in  technology  and 
'technical  eduoatlpn.  Tou  dont  need  a  major 
classified  study  v>  see  that.  Tou  can  see  it 
Everywhere  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  show 
themselves':  their  ground  wei^xms,  their  air- 
oraft;  their  ^ips;  their  roekete. 

We  have  seen  a  growth  in  real  sophlstlaa- 
tton  In  Soviet  weaponry  and  equlpmisat  In 
recent  years-expensive  ^phlstlcatlon.  For 
instance,  their  tanka  are  very  effective,  very 
niodem,  and  very  eiqierislve'  weapons  sys- 
tems. Among  other  features,  they  all  have 
an  underwater  fording  eapi^lllty  built  right 
in— even  in  the  tanks  they  exported  to  the 
Mid  East.  For  as  to  provide  our  tank  fleet 
with  this  capabUitjn  WOjold  cost  in  the 
nc^lghborhood  of  150  million  dollars — Just  for 
that,  single  capability.  Tbelr  tanis  have 
aui[illary.  automatic  and  backup  features 
t^at.'ours  do  not  have.  We  call  It  gold  plat- 
ing; they  call  It  a  military  requlietnent.  For 
us  to  provide  even  part  of  thesa  capabUl- 
tlee — without  changing  the  existing  fighting 
charactertotlcs  of  tt»e  tank — we  would  have 
'to  spend  thousands  ^  dollars  more  per  tank. 
In  fact,  one  estimate  of  what  it  would  cost 
to  add  all  the  extra  SoViet  tank  features  onto 
tha.  US  tank  fleet— In  effect  to  make  them 
equivalent  in  all  features — is  two  bmion  dol- 
lars. That  to  Wha^  the  add-on  cost  would  be 
for  us  for  our  smaller  tank  force. . 

We' see  thto  Bophlsticatlbn  etisewhere,  too. 
A  few  3rears  ago  the  Sovi^ttf -paraded  a  new 
infantry  flghttng  veitalele.  Ousa;  to  still  under 
.det>elopment.  But  from  everything  we  can 
learn,  tlislr  infaafetr -fltfbittnr  vahlcle  to  the 
tost  word  In  taebnclogjti  It  has  many  fea- 
tures we  would  oiOl  "grtd  plating"  In  our 
tame,  lE>at  wtaloh  ara-itraqulreawKts"  in  ttieir 
terms.  "'      .  t 

And  tha  same  to  trua.of  thaic  tracks,  tartar 
ammunition  and  so  on.  They  spend  very 
hoavliy.  to  g»m  even  a  amaU  advantage,  to 
Incorporate  ^nlce-tor have  fealtwes  which  we 
forga.  beeauaa  of  the  coat.  Tlka  pomt  to,  the 
Soviet  leaders  do  not  consider  the  cost  tn 
the  same  way  we  do.  They  simply  meet  the 
apaelltod  requirement  in  the  best  and  most 
advanced  way  avallabto,  and  worry  about  the 
coat  tn.  aHier  way*  te'^the  quality  of  life, 
i^whteb  1  win  talk  atbcMA  In  a  moment. 

So   the  Bed  Army  Is  well  equipped  and 

'expensively  equipped,  and "lakee  full  tfdvan- 

tage'^of  ev^  tachnrto^leai  edge  they  can 

lievelop.  It  to  agalnst'lhto  fdree"that  we  must 

meastnv  otir  own  capabOtties. 


The  Sovtot  force  Is  a  global  force,  capable 
of  aghtlBg  in  areas  far  from  her  borders.  And 
.-that  figWing  CAB  be  a  major  nuclear  war, 
'40  tc^istt  oonventlonal  war,  or  a  limited  war 
oC  laeeer'totaJl  vlotonce — conducted  at  a  se- 
.  tooted  iplace  with  limited  forcea.  So  we  are 
not  'daallQg   with   an    army   that  can   only 
marcb  across  its  borders  in  Europe;  it  to  not 
an  .army  th«M  can  only  influence  the  action 
through  allies  or  client  states;  nor  to  it  an 
army  that  relies  an  ponderous  ground  forma- 
tions. We  are  talking  about  a  flexible  force 
that  c%n  be  projected  around  the  globe,  that 
can  threaten  our  country's  freedom  of  action 
In  either  hemisphere. 

9ut  the  global  influence  of  the  Soviet  miU- 
tary  power  isn't  Just  a  matter  of  where  the 
Ked  Army  is.  It's  also  a  matter  of  where 
Soviet  military  aid  goes — and  where  the 
heavy-handed  Influence  that  almost  mvarl- 
ably  accompanies  thto  aid  Is  felt.  If  we  look 
at  the  record  for  the  past  two  decades  or  so 
we  can  see  that  the  Soviet  Uiilon  has  ex- 
ppr^d  nearly  ten  billions  of  dollars  worth 
4>X  military  aid — by  their  own  estimates.  Al- 
most a  third  of  thto  total  amount  has  been 
provided  in  the  past  three  years.  Now  the 
value  of  this  aid — say  three  billions  in  the 
past  three  years  as  a  convenient  approxima- 
tion— is  what  the  Soviet  Union  claims  to  have 
provided.  But  if  we  look  carefuUy  at  that 
amount — three  billions — we  find  that  it  Is  a 
grotesque  imderstatement.  Thto  understate- 
ment Is  based  on  the  fact  that  their  currency, 
the  ruble,  is  not  a  convertible  currency.  It  to 
not  traded  on  the  international  money  mar- 
ket. It  has  no  flxed  value.  So  In  effect,  the 
Sovtot  Union  can  estimate  three  billions,  or 
ten  billions  for  that  matter,  and  there  is  no 
apparent  yi&y  or  determining  just  how  that 
dollar  value  was  computed.  But  if  we  Just 
take  a  simple  comparison  of  how  much  that 
aid  'would  nave  cost  if  we  had  provided  It — 
that  Is,  if  the  UjB.  had  provided  equivalent 
material — the  total  value  in  the  past  three 
yetos  would  not  have  been  about  three  bil- 
lions, but  several  times  three  billions. 

Now  I  slngto  this  out  to  make  two  polnta. 
First,  the  Soviets  are  spreading  their  military 
power  and  influence  lavishly,  by  our  stand- 
ards. And  secondly,  by  putting  their  price 
estimates  so  low,  they  succeed  In  miUfing  our 
more  modest  efforto  look  like  warmongering. 
So  they  can  have  their  cake — by  putting  their 
hooks  toto  many  other  nations — and  eat  it 
too— bv  makmg  ua  appear  like  the  merchants 
of  death. 

The  equipment  they  are  exporting  to  other 
nations  is  not  cast-off.  In  many  Instances, 
they  provide  top-of-tiie-line  weapons — ^tanks' 
aircraft,  mtosllee,  the  works.  They  provide 
their  dlMiC  states  with  mwdi  the  same 
level  of  sophistication  as  I  have  already  de- 
8crl»6d  in  the  Red  Army — and  with  the 
equipment  go  the  tralnets,  and  the  advtoon, 
and  the  political  ofleere  and  the  rest. 

What  rve  l)een  talWng  about,  really,  to 
Just  another  facet  of  the  Bovtot  Utakm's  ef- 
forts to  spread  its  influence  to  the  wcH'Id. 
If  that  means  the  Soviet  people  have  to  ratoe 
and  support  a  few  more  dlvtalons — so  be  It. 
If  that  means  they  have  to  bay  more  aophto- 
ttoated  tanks  and  mtosllea— ao  ha  ft.  If  that 
nfeans  shipping  more  equipment  abroad  to 
•gam  Infiuenee  over  another  nation — eo  be  it. 
They  pay  tHe  prloe  ...  a  maaslvw  price. 

We  aU  recognize  some  of  the  dUferencaa  be- 
tween our  own  Nation's  aoonomle  ayatem  and 
-the  Soviet  miion's.  In  the  Sovtot  system, 
the  Party  exerts  direct  Influence  on  the  gov- 
ammant-Mand'  the  Party  aas  tmdltloaaUy 
been  oriented  toward  mSMary  strangth.  80 
tha  Party  declares  that  a  nUUtary  requlre- 
matrt  easts,  the  govenaneart  responds  by 
folflinng  the  ftaqnlremant— aad  the  reat  of 
the  eouhtry  bends  to  the  task.  The  people 
pay  the  cost.  And  the  cost  is  horrendous  to 
relation  tb  what  we  pay  tor  military  strength. 
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I'm  no  aeooamlat,  but  Vv  read  aome  about 
what  tlM  mlUtary  coat*  tb*  paopte  o<  tbe 
Bovlat  Union.  Xtl  bard  to  knov  Ihmt  mueb 
tb«ir  mBttwry  raaUy  cocU  bMauw  to  tiM 
Sonet  Manlrt  qpatem.  th*  nitaa  «f  ooat  and 
prloe,  ot  vahM  and  prlea.  as  «•  «nawi»ud 
them,  ara  dtttortad.  Tbalr  goranuaaat  oan 
eatabllab  tbsM  raIatlonahl|w.  8o  «•  find  aome 
tntanatlng  anomallea.  A  Buaeiaii  In  a  major 
city  oan  ride  on  one  of  tbe  flnaat.  moat  beau- 
tiful and  elaborate  aubway  ayaieuia  In  tiM 
world — for  pennlea.  Be  geta  moeli  mora  Umn 
hla  mcmey'B  worth.  Zt%  a  kind  of  aubaldy. 
But  be  might  have  to  pay  a  dollar  tor  a 
cucumber  or  ten  doUara  for  a  ^ileken.  They 
tell  me  that  In  certain  aaaeoni  a  aontham 
fazmar  can  pack  up  a  Um  aulteaaaa  with 
freah  vegetablea.  fly  three  thouaand  mllea 
to  a  northern  city,  aell  hla  vagetablea,  pay 
for  the  tnp  and  atfll  ahow  a  tkly  profit.  In 
that  aama  city  where  wgetablea  aell  for  such 
hicfa  prloee.  pubUe  utUltlea  are.  by  oar  atand- 
arda.  dirt  cheap.  So  If  we  accept  the  fact 
ttiat  price  and  value  In  their  ayatem  arent 
related  in  the  aame  way  aa  In  oura,  we  ha-ve 
to  meaauze  the  coeta  at  their  military  f  oroea 
In  aome  way  other  than  doUar-equlnJenta. 
A  ruble-to-dcdlar  kind  of  rrtatlonahip  woxAA 
be  mialeadlng. 

So  we  look  at  other  meaaures,  meaaiireB  of 
the  quality  of  life  for  the  ottlBen.  If  tbe 
government  allocatea  reaourcea  to  the  mili- 
tary, they  cannot  be  allocated  to  housing, 
which  U  alao  a  government  reaponaibUlty. 
Aa  a  rea\ilt.  the  Soviet  Union  la  deaperately 
abort  of  boualng.  And  for  comparative  pur- 
poaea.  their  definition  of  adequate  houatng 
apace,  per  peraon,  la  about  what  we  fumlah 
our  pfflvatea  In  the  barracka — and  they  still 
haven't  met  the  atandard.  That*a  tbe  real  ooat 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  Ita  people.  Spar- 
tan Uvtng.  Tight  'ood  supply.  Few  conaiuner 
geoda.  And  I  have  not  even  raiaed  the  mat- 
ter of  coat  to  the  human  q>lrit. 

If  we  look  at  the  Soviet  Army'a  eqxilpment 
today,  and  try  to  price  it  in  terms  of  our 
own  dollara — with  all  the  problems  of  con- 
version smoothed  out.  and  with  aasump- 
tlona  and  caveata  and  ao  on  we  would  prob- 
ably find  that  It  would  coat  almoat  aa  much 
for  their  army — In  US  dollara — aa  oura  doea. 
I'd  gueas  they're  roughly  equivalent.  Now 
that  army  haa  been  ralead  and  la  being  sup- 
ported by  a  natton  which  haa  leaa  than  half 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  United  States. 
So  the  real  coat  to  them  la  really  very 
heavy — far  hlghar  than  anything  we  oan  oaa- 
tMnplate  here  In  the  United  Statea. 

The  Soviet  gofemqamt  olatma  to  be 
apendlng  about  nine  percent  of  their  State 
Budget  on  dafenae.  But  that  flgoi*  la  one  of 
thoae  arttflolal  numbaaa  that  cornea  from 
a  controlled  economy  and  a  currency  of 
no  clearly  aataWlahed  value.  The  actual  coat 
to  the  paovle  could  watt  be  up  to  three  or 
even  five  timea  that.  We're  not  exactly  sure, 
and  we  dmt  aaad  to  wonry  about  praelalan. 
AU  we  meed  to  know  la.  If  they  aee  a  re- 
quirement for  more  mUttary  nwndlng.  they 
apend — and  the  people  pay.  And  their  coats 
muat  be  at  laaat  equal  to  our  own,  and  muat 
be  home  by  an  eeonomy  with  laaa  than  half 
the  produettvlty  of  our  own.  Tbey  pay  tbe 
price  for  a  large  force,  for  a  well-equipped, 
aophlatlcated  force,  and  for  military  aid 
around  tbe  world. 

We  muat  be  willing  to  meet  thaae  real, 
challengaa.  We  muat,  aa  a  aatlan.  be  will- 
ing to  pay  the  modaat  yrloe  today  to  aatntatn 
an  adiMiuate  ■  force,  ao  that  we  do  not 
have  to  pay  «gurMtan1ly  later— for  that  high 
coat  will  tnclnde  many  Uvea.  We  muat  naaln- 
taln  our  global  penpeetlve.  for  oar  coontry 
cannot  be  atNog  and  haatthy  nor  oan  any 
other  nation — unlaai  It  haa  the  fraedcnn  to 
move  about  and  proaper  in  the  world. 

So  we  muat  be  atrong.  We  m\iat  have  an 
Army  of  the  proper  ate.  It  mxist  be  well- 
organlaed  and  highly  diaclpllned — lean  .  .  . 


hard  .  .  .  and  powerful.  1%  must  be  equipped 
to  raapond  effectively  an^here  on  the  globe 
that  our  conntry'a  weU-totng  la  threatened. 
It  muat  be  a  flexible  an4  ready  force. 

We  can  do  do  the  Job  eceiujaiiSBaUy,  but  not 
cheaply.  We  muat  be  stfong  in  our  deter- 
mination to  aacure  thla  Nation,  but  we  cannot 
do  tbe  Job  aa  a  continental  Army.  We  muat 
Inaare  that  our  Nation  aurvivea,  but  we  can- 
not be  aatlafled  merely  with  aurvlval.  We 
muat  alao  guarantee  the  freedom  and  well- 
being  at  our  Nation  in  the  world,  today  and 
for  tbe  gmaraticHu  to  come. 


CANADA'S  NEW  POREION  INV££T- 
MENT  POLICY 

(Mr.  FASCELL.  aske^  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Ut.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  confcem  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  over  the  new  panadian  Foreign 
Investment  Review  Act  enacted  Decem- 
ber 12, 1873.  The  law  is  principally  aimed 
at  UJS.  companies  whidi  l^  far  are  the 
largest  foreign  investors  in  Canada. 

Recently  the  Canadian  Embassy  in 
Washington  issued  a  report  which  out- 
lines the  new  law's  rvguirements  and 
explains  the  reason  why  their  Oovem- 
ment  thought  that  its  passage  was  im- 
portant. As  chairman  of  the  Subccsn- 
mittee  on  Inter-American  Affairs  I  am 
aware  of  the  serious  concern  voiced  by 
many  U.S.  citizens  over  Canada's  new 
policy  and  I  am  certain  ^at  many  in  the 
House  will  find  the  following  Canadian 
report  informative : 

(Canada  Report,  Canadian  Bmbassy.  Waab- 

ington,  D.C.,  Mar.  32, 1974) 

FoBxicit  iwiancKKT 

"These  poUdea  are  not,  by  any  means, 
aimed  at  cutting  Canada  ccr  from  foreign  di- 
rect inveatment.  Such  invaatment  has  played 
an  important  role  in  our  past  economic  de- 
veU^ment.  We  recognize  that  foreign  Invest- 
ment will  continue  to  make  an  important 
and  neoeaaary  contribution  to  our  future  eco- 
nomic growth.  .  .  .  Olven  Ibe  preaent  degree 
of  foreign  contnd  of  the  f^naynnn  eocmomy, 
it  aeema  reaaonable  to  InalSt  that  future  for- 
eign Inveatment  be  to  Ganada'a  benefit  aa 
well  as  to  the  lnveat<«^  benefit."  Tbe  Hon- 
ourable Alastalr  Qllleapie.  Minister  of  Indus- 
try, Trade  and  Commerce^  before  the  Eco- 
nomic Club  of  Detroit.  February  11,  1974. 
THE  roancH  nrvxancnrr  axvixw  act 

Tbe  Canadian  Qovammnt,  m  recognition 
of  the  extent  to  which  control  of  Canadian 
Indoatry,  trada  and  eommaroe  has  been  ac- 
quired by  non-Canadians,  has  passed  legisla- 
tion to  review  new  fofelgn  investment. 

The  Foreign  Inveatment  Bevlew  Act,  which 
waa  paaaed  December  12. 1973  gives  the  Cana- 
dian GkMFemment  the  legal  authwity  to  re- 
view: 

1.  foreign  aoqulslttons  of  control  of  Cana- 
dian firms  with  asaeu  valued  at  moie  than 
•360XXXI  or  wtth  revenues  exceeding  M  mfl- 
lion: 

2.  eatabllahment  of  new  businesses  by  for- 
eigners not  already  doing  buslneas  in  Can- 


3.  opening  of  a  new  business  by  an  «dat- 
Ing  foreign  controllad  fln>  In  an  unrelated 
line  of  activity. 

TUe  act  doea  not  provide  for  the  review  of 
expanalons  ^of  exMtng  f)ireign  controlled 
buslneaaea  oc-fw  the  revleif  of  the  eatobllsh- 
ment  of  new  buslneaaes  which  are  related  to 
a  business  already  being  carried  on  In  Can- 
ada by  a  foreign  Investor. 


^the  purpose  of  the  act  li  not  to  det«-  for- 
eign investment,  but  rattier  to  ehaure  that 
far^gn  investments  will  be  of  slgnlfloant  ben. 
efit  to  Canada. 

Nean^  sixty  i>eroent  of  'manufacturing  in 
Canada  is  foreign  contrcrilM;  in  s<Hne  manu- 
facturing industries  such  as  petr<rteum  and 
rubber  products  f<M«Ign  control  exceeds 
ninety  percent.  Sixty-five  pMoent  of  Oanadl- 
an  mining  and  smelting  Is  controlled  from 
iibroaf.  Approximately  eighty  percent  of  for- 
eign control  over  Canadljn  manufacturing 
and  natural  reaoiace  Induatrles  rests  in  the 
United  States,  which  now'plaoea  In  Ckiuda 
over  twenty-aeven  percent  bf  Ita  totid  invest- 
ment abroad.  In  the  Uhlted  Statea,  by  way  of 
comparison,  foreign  direct  Investment  ex- 
preaaed  as  a  percentage  of  gross  private  do- 
mestic investment  in  1972  was  of  the  order  of 
thirteen  percent. 

"stoNincAMT  Bsmcnt"  catRsiA 
The :  question  of  "algnlficant  benefit"  to 
Canada  Is  oarefuUy  defined  by  five  ^Mciflc 
assessment  criteria  listed  in  the  new  legis- 
lation. 

The  five  significant  benefit  assessment  fac- 
tors are: 

1.  The  effect  of  the  protwsed  Investment 
on  the  level  and  nature  of  economic  activity 
in  Canada,  including  empleyment; 

2.  the  degree  and  significance  of  participa- 
tion by  Canadians  In  the  buslneas  enterprise 
and  in  any  Induatry  or  IntUiatrlea  in  Canada 
of  which  it  forma  a  part. 

3.  the  effect  of  the  proposed  investment  on 
productivity.  Industrial  efllqlency,  technologi- 
cal development,  product  Innovation  and 
product  variety  in  Canada; 

4.  the  effect  of  the  proposed  Investment 
on  competition  within  any  ^dustry  or  indus- 
tries in  Canada;  and 

6.  the  compatibility  of  tbe  investment 
with  national  industrial  sad  economic  pol- 
icies, including  thoae  enunciated  by  the 
provinces. 

Where  a  pmpoaaA  foreign  investment  does 
not.  In  Ito  propoaal,  offer  4gnlficant  benefit 
to  Cai^Jkda.  the  govemmeni;  may  dlscxiss  the 
proposal  with  the  Investor  with  a  view  to  up- 
grading the  benefite  hU  company  offera. 

AAceptanoe  of  the  proposal  wUl  therefore 
be  dqjendant  on  eatobUahlng  significant 
benefit  to  Canada. 

OPBIATIOir  or  BXVIKW  AOKNCT 

All  declalona  to  accept  or  reject  invest- 
ment pr«^>oeala  will  be  made  by  the  Cabinet, 
upon  a  recommendation  front  the  Minister  of 
Induatry,  Trade  and  Oonuaaroe.  The  Minister 
wlllreoelve  hla  advice  f»t>m  the  newly  formed 
Fowlgn  teveetment  Review  t^stncf. 

Btehard  Murray,  a  Canadian  buamesamsn 
itho  recently  retired  aa  managing  director  of 
the  Hudaon'a  Bay  Company,  haa  been  named 
CommlasUmer  of  the  foreign  Inveatment  Re- 
view Agency.  Mr.  Murray,  a  former  member 
of  the  Economic  Council  qf  Canada,  previ- 
ously held  several  coiporfte  dlrectwahlps 
which  were  rellnqulahed  Q^n  the  assump- 
tion of  his  preaent  reqponigblllties  as  Com- 
mlaaloner. 

The  prospective  Investor  la  assured  of  a  re- 
spaoM  within  OO  days  after  filing  his  notice. 

Ciurlng  that  peHod  the  government  must 
either  Improve  the  request  qr  aeek  additional 
Utfonnatlon  or  dlaeoaaloa.  "The  inveatment  is 
antniuatteaUy  pennltted  at  the  end  of  80 
days  If  the  gofemment  fWla  to  act. 

As  a  SaSiguaid  to  the  potential  Inveator, 
the  Mlniatar  eaanot  recommend  refuaal  of 
any  propoaal  without  giving  tbe  toveator 
tbe  opportunity  to  preeent'hia  caae  hlnvelf 
or  thnrog^  a  q>akeaman. 

Another  majot'  aafeguardls  that  the  gov- 
ernmental decision,  except 'on  the  question 
of  Btgnlficant  benefit,  can  lie  brought  before 
the  courts.  Such  question^  that  might  be 
reviewed  include  the  Mlrdstor's  fudgment  on 
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whether  the  company  is  foreign  controlled 
end  subject  to  the  review  proceaa;  whether 
the  inveator  has  in  fact  acquired  control; 
whether  the  aoquWtton  la  of  a  <'«»""*1-i 
bxiaineaa;  and  In  Uie  caae  of  the  eatabllah- 
ment of  a  new  btialnaaa,  whethar  It  la  re- 
lated to  an  extatlng  tqieratlon. 
TBS  aooMOiac  co: 


Lnowa 

"Canada  haa,  however,  paid  a  high  price  for 
the  high  degree  of  foreign  ownership  In  our 
economy.  Fart  of  thla  price  haa  been  that 
Canadlana  have  become  too  aocustomed  to 
expecting  othera  to  do  our  raeaarch.  product 
innovation  and  market  development,  and  too 
accustomed  to  othera  telling  ua  what  we 
might  do  .  .  .",  the  Honourable  Alaatalr  OU- 
lespie.  Minister  of  Induatry,  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, explained  In  a  February  4>eech  In 
Detroit. 

"And  while  Canadlana  will  continue  to 
welcome  and  work  with  the  advantagea  that 
can  accompany  foreign  Inveatment,  au6h  aa 
technology  and  management,  we  are  deter- 
mined that  Canadlana  will  decide  and  fully 
participate  tn  their  own  economic  futtne." 

In  bis  address  to  the  Econmnlc  Club  of 
Detroit,  the  Minister  aald  the  n»««in««^  ex- 
pect that  future  investora  will  benefit  by 
coming  Into  Canada,  "but  we  Inalst  that 
Canadlana  will  alao  benefit,  algnlflcaatty." 

He  cited  the  American  autcHnotlve  Indua- 
try mveatmenta  In  Canada  aa  one  example 
of  beneficial  foreign  Investment.  Tlie  Au- 
tomotive Agreement.  Mr.  Oillesple  explained. 
"has  worked  to  the  benefit  of  both  oountriee," 
not  only  in  terms  of  substantial  economic  re- 
turns to  the  Inveator  but  also  In  tetma  of 
Joba,  Uionaaed  productivity,  eflleleney  and 
product  variety. 

Mr.  aiUespie  said  that  Canadians  recognize 
that  foreign  Investment  will  continue  to 
make  an  lmp<^tent  and  necessary  contribu- 
tion to  future  economic  growth,  but  "hat 
the  foreign  dominance  had  created  the  tend- 
ency for  Canadians  to  expect  others  to  do 
the  research,  product  innovatlm  and  market 
development. 

"Canadians  are  determined  to  decide  toe 
ourselves  what  we  should  do,  and  then  do  It," 
the  Minister  continued.  "We  have  the  com- 
petence, a  growing  confidence,  and  a  quiet 
determination  to  build  a  distinctive  and  self- 
reliant  country." 

In  emphasizing  the  government's  determi- 
nation that  Canadians  will  decide  and  fully 
participate  in  Utelr  own  futiue,  Mr.  QillesDle 
said: 

"We  are  going  to  have  to  overcome  such 
problems  as  the  sourcing  of  componente  and 
access  to  ejqxxt  markete.  In  too  many  cases, 
the  senior  ofllcera  of  our  leading  firm»— sub- 
sidiaries of  foreign  parents — do  not  have  the 
freedom  to  chooee  where  to  source  the  com- 
ponente for  their  producte,  what  product  to 
make,  or  where  it  wUl  lUtlmately  be  sold." 

The  Minister  told  his  Detroit  audience  that 
the  Canadian  approach  to  foreign  inveatment 
policy  reste  on  two  pillars — ^tax  measuras.  In- 
vestment aids,  reeearch  and  development  to- 
centives  and  aupport  for  small  bustnaaa  to 
improve  the  performance  of  Industry  In  Can- 
ada; and  aeoond,  laglaUtton  aimed  at  aatab- 
Ushlng  by  Uw  that  at  least  a  large  i»opor- 
tlon  of  the  firms  In  certain  key  sectors  of 
the  economy  be  Canadian  owned  and 
contrc^ed. 

In  the  past  10  years  such  aectora  of  the 
economy  as  chartered  banka  and  other  finan- 
cial Inatitutions,  broadcasting  and  newspa- 
pers have  l>een  affected  by  special  regulations 
to  protect  these  apedal  vital  national 
interests. 

The  new  Foreign  Inveatment  Bevlew  Act 
represente  an  important  Initiative.  It  appllea 
across  the  entire  economy  an4  will  Involve  a 
case-by-case  examination  of  Individual  new 
projecte. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

^  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  CoRMAK,  for  today,  on  account  of 
otBcial  business. 

Mr.  RoBKKT  W.  Dahikl.  Jk.  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rhodss),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  a  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  CNxaL),  for  today,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Psppia  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
OTTkill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business.  « 

Mr.  CONLAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodis),  for  the  week  of  April  1,  on 
accoimt  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lint)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Walsh,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Hi.  Ksxp,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoLowATSk,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stugix  of  Wisconsin,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Bauman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wtmam.  for  30  minutes  today. 
Tuesday,  April  2, 1974. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mkzvirskt)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remaito  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  DzcGS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rot,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoNZAi.cz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Ndli..  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minut»,  today. 

Mr.  Jamxs  V.  Stanton,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permlasian  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  foUowlns  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  iMKT)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  BiowM  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Hmklr  of  Massachusetts  in  10 
instances. 


Mr.  ViYsry.  . 

Mr.  KsMP  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Hum  in  two  fnrtancfu. 

Mr.  Bbotzmah. 

Mr.  Stesucan. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Snacs. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gilman. 

Mr.  Ahcher. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LOTT. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Maraziti. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wtman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Holt  in  two  Instancea. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mezvinsky)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Waldix  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  AwHUNzio  in  six  instances. 
^  Mr.  Helstoski  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Conters  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarxck  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  McKat. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  GuNTES. 

Mr.  DiGGS. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Obbt  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Ford  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAH.  '• 

Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  "  * 

Mr  EviNS  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Leggbtt. 
Bfr.  GiNN. 


SENATE  BTT.Tfi  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

8.  3S48.  An  act  to  amend  the  Canal  Zone 
Code  to  transfer  the  functiona  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  VS.  District  Coxu^  for  the  District  of 
the  Canal  Zone  with  req>ect  to  the  laauaiuse 
and  recording  of  marriage  licenses,  and  re- 
lated activities,  to  the  dvll  affatra  dizeetor 
oS  the  Canal  Zone  Oovemment.  and  for  other 
purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Flaberles. 

8.  2836.  An  act  to  rename  the  first  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  Center  located  near 
Franklin,  K.C.,  and  the  Croaa  Timbera  {ra- 
tional Oraaalanda  m  Texaa  In  honor  at  f  ocmer 
Preaident  I,ynd(»  B.  J<dinson:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrtciilture. 

8.  3844.  An  act  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conaervatlon  Fund  Act,  aa  amended, 
to  provide  for  oollectlon  of  apeelal  recteatton 
uae  feea  at  additional  campgrounda,  »«H  for 
other  purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Inaular  Affatra. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  ttiat 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of 
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the  HouM  of  the  following  titles,  which 
wete  thereopon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

SJL  13341.  An  act  to  auttunlaB  nle  of  & 
former  Vorelgn  Otrrte*  <ion>nl4ta  buikUng  in 
VenlM  to  Wake  Foreet  imHentty: 

HJt.  12406.  An  act  to  ameod  the  Foreign 
Buttdlngs  Aot.  1938.  to  authoHM  additional 
appropriations  for  the  flaeal  year  1976;  and 

nj.  Bea.  941.  Joint  raaolutlotx  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appi«q>rlatlon  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  aiiMl  tor  other 
purpoees. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  53  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. April  2. 1974,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EZECX7TIVE  COMMDNICATIONB,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  ZXIV,  executive 
communleatians  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3100.  A  letter  from  the  Resident  of  the 
United  States,  transmltttng  a  prodamatloa 
ItinreaalTic  ttw  late  of  duty  on  izaporU  of 
certain  radial  baU  beartDgs,  puzvuuxt  to  19 
U.S.C.  1981(a)(3),  (H.  Doe.  NOw  98-040)  to 
tin  Ckmunlttae  on  W^s  aod  Means  and 
oidered  to  be  printed. 

3107.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  notice  of  a  delay  In  the 
submission  of  the  1978  ■"««»'  report  on  en- 
forcement of  the  Mdsral  Iiabacatocy  atii««^i 
Welfare  Act;  to  the  Committee  oo  Agtieol- 
tui«. 

3108.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Beserre  Affalzs). 
transmitting  the  »'""~!  report  on.  title  ade- 
quacy of  pays  and  allowances  of  tlM  uni- 
formed serrloes.  pursuant  to  87  UJBX7.  1008 
(a) ,  together  with  a  draft  of  propoeed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  87,  United  States  Code, 
to  refine  the  procedures  for  adjustments  in 
military  wnpen— tlco.  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Semose. 

3100.  A  letter  from  the  atutrman.  Cost  Ae- 
eoantlng  standards  Board,  transmltttng  a 
Oast  Aooonnttag  Standard  prapteed  to  be 
promulgated  by  the  Board,  entitled  "Itet  407 
Use  of  Standard  Costa  for  Dlzaet  Mateaial 
and  Direct  Labor",  pursuant  to  60  U.S.C.  Jkpp. 
3163  (h)(8):  to  the  Oommittee  on  BaoklBg 
and  Currency. 

3110.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  1974  snmsMr 
youth  Jobs  program,  pursuant  to  section  606 
(o)  of  Public  Law  88-308;  to  the  Committee 

on  Bducatton  and  Lalxx'. 

3111.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Xducatlon.  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
ct  propoeed  legislation  to  amend  the  wtghf 
Wucation  Act  of  1966  in  order  to  ptorlde  au- 
13korlty  to  assist  ti^i»HT»g  q^  disadvantaged 
studenta  for  the  legal  profession:  to  the  Com- 
JBtttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3113.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congreeslonal  BeUtlons.  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  deliveries  of  ezcess  de- 
fense articles  during  the  second  qusrter  of 
ibeal  year  1974,  pursuant  to  33  UJ9.C.  3831 
b(d) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3118.  A  letter  ftenrtttr  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  toBMmitUug  a  «opy 
of  a  propoeed  amendment  M  a-oonceaslon 
oontract  authorising  the  'conuaued  provision 
of  aooommodatlens.  tacfittles,  and  isrvlcee  f or 
tte  public  at  the  Ovartgn  Beach  sltvcf  Lake 
■Aad  iratlooal  Bacreatton  Area  tor  a  term 
•jWng  December  81.  1976,  pursuant  to  67 
Stat.  371  and  70  Stat.  848:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AOatrs. 


3114.  A  letter  from  the  Obalrman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  «">! 
determinations  of  tte  Cimualsslon  in  dockets 
Nofc  18-^  J<tmet  Strong,  et  al..  as  the  repre- 
aeHtative  and  on  l)ehalf  of  all  membert  by 
blood  of  the  Chippewa  Tribe,  inclfUling  all 
descendants  of  the  Chippewa  Kembers  of 
the  United  Nation  of  Indians,  Plaintiffs,  v. 
Ttie  United  States  of  Amtriea.  Defendant; 
No.  18-P,  Red  Lake,  Pemhina  and  White 
Karth  Banda  of  Chippewa  Indiana,  et  al^ 
Plaintiffs.  V.  The  United  States  of  America. 
Defendant;  and  No.  40-1,  Robert  Dominic,  et 
al..  as  the  representative  and  on  behalf  of  all 
members  by  blood  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of 
Indians.  Plaintiffs,  v.  The  United  States  of 
America.  Defendant,  pursuant  to  35  trJ3.C. 
70t;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

2116.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  publication  "Federal  and  State  Commis- 
sion Jurisdiction  and  Regulation  of  Electric, 
Oas.  and  Telephone  UtUltles,  1973":  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

2116.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Fed- 
eral Affairs,  National  Ballroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration, transmitting  the  flnn.n<»iBi  report 
of  the  Corpcmttlon  for  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber 1973,  pursuant  to  section  308(a)  (1)  of 
the  BaU  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended;  to  the  CX)mmltt4e  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3117.  Commissioner.  Immigration  and 
Nativallzatlon  Service.  Departmentof  Jus- 
tice, transmitting  copies  of  orders  entered  in 
the  cases  of  certain  aliens  ft>und  adnxtsslble 
to  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  212 
(a)  (28)  (I)  (U)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonaUty  Act  (8  U5.C.  1193(a)  (28)  (I)  (U)  (b), 
to  the  Committee  on  the  JvKUclary. 

2118.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  cases  In  wl^ch  the  author- 
ity contained  In  section  212(d)  (3)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
dssd  in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  Ust  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the  act  (8  U.8JC. 
1182(d)  (6) ) :  to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

2119.  A  letter  from  the  Co«imlssioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  requesting  the  with- 
drawal of  a  case  Involving  tfte  suspension  of 
deportation  of  Mohsen  Shakerln,  previously 
transmitted  pursuant  to  aoetlon  344(a)(1) 
of  the  Immigration  and  I^tlonal  Act^  as 
amended;  to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judldary. 

2120.  A  letter  from  the  Coamilssloner,  Im- 
migration and  Nattu-allzaUon  Service  of  Jus- 
tice, requesting  the  withdrawal  of  a  case 
Involving  the  suspension  of;  deportation  of 
Juan  Escarplta-Tena.  prevloxuay  ttans- 
mltted  pursuant  to  section  at4(a)  (l)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Natlonauty  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

3121.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
revising  the  previously  approved  prospectus 
for  alterations  to  the  Federal  Bundlng-Post 
Offloe-Courthouse  at  Missoula.  Mont.,  pur- 
suant to  40  T33.C.  606;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

2122.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmltttng  the  first  annui*  nport  on  the 
performance  of  the  Departmmt  of  I^bor  and 
Ito  affiliated  State  employmeat  service  agen- 
cies In  proviaixig  Job  ccunieling.  training, 
and  placement  services  for  veterans,  pur- 
suant to  88  XJA.C.  2007(b) ;  td  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

BBCBVXO  FaOM  THK  COMTra^LLSS  OSNXKAI. 

3128.  A  letter  from  the  Cdmptiioner  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  fol- 
lowup  r^wrt  on  progress  In  Improving  the 
management    of    Government    owned    #"<i 


leased  real  piopMty  overseas  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovera- 
ment  Operations. 


•      1 — 

REPORTS  CMP  COMMmEBS  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  •yrrr.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  ba  follows: 

[Pursuant  Uf  the  order  of  the  House  on 
Thursday.  Mar.  28.  1974.  the  following  rt- 
port  taas  filed  on  Mar.  29.  i974] 
Mr.  HOtiriJSLD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment  Operations.  HJl.  13163'  A  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  In  order 
to  secure  within  the  Federal  Government  ef- 
fective protection  and  representation  of  the 
Interests  of  constmiers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Kept.  No.  93-962). 
Referred   to  the   Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
(Submitted  Xpr«  1,  1974] 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Btislness.  Report  od  small  business 
problems  involved  In  the  marketing  ot  grata 
and  other  commodities  (Bept.  No.  08-068). 
Beferred   to   the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Houseon  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RBBOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  lir.  ALEXANDER: 

HJ2.  13836.  A  bill  to  amead  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
from  imposing  certain  aeaHidt  standards, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  tha  Oommittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Oallfomla: 

HJL  18837.  A  bill  to  BSM^  the  Internal 
BevattueOode  of  lOM  to  eliminate,  in  the 
case  of  any  oU  or  gas  weU  located  outside 
the  United  States,  the  peroehtage  depletion 
aUowanoe  and  the  option  to  Oeduct  Intangi- 
ble drilling  and  development  costs,  and  to 
deny  a  fonOgn  tax  credit  witk  respect  to  the 
Income  derived  from  any  bvhOx  weU;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaas. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY  (by  request) :  # 

HJt.  18838.  A  blU  to  amettd  the  Esport- 
Is^Mjrt  Bank  Act  of  1946.  as  Amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  4  years  the  period  wtthln  which  the 
Bank  Is  authortaed  to  exerclsb  Ita  functions, 
to  Increase  the  Bank's  loan,  jgnarantee.  and 
Insurance  authority,  to  darlw  ito  authority 
to  maintain  fractional  reservw  for  Insurance 
and  guaranteee,  and  to  ameqd  the  Natlcmal 
Bank  Act  to  exclude  from  the  IlmltatloDs  on 
outstanding  mdebtedness  of  kiattoaal  banks 
llabUltles  tncurred  in  borrowing  from  the 
Bank,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mlttse  on  wanvitig  gmj  ounfney. 

HJU  18880.  A  bill  to  authorise  apprcpna- 
ttoQs  for  carrying  out  tlie  psDvlslons  of  the 
International  Economic  PoUQy  Act  of  1973. 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

HJt.  13840.  A  blU  to  further  amend  and 
extend  the  authority  for  regulation  of  ex- 
ports; to  the  Committee  oq  Bftnving  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  BBAT: 

HM.  13841.  A  bm.conoemlitg  the  coverage 
of  certain  Indiana  State  employees  under  sec- 
tion 218  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
C<mimlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ifr.  BBOWN  of  <XilD  (for  himself. 
c  "  Mr.    BccssMAN.    Mr.    FtsHxa.    MT. 

Knv.   and   Mr.   Matrm   of   North 
Carolina): 

HJt.  18843.  A  bUl  to  estalfll«h  a  Consumw 
Protection  Agency  in  order  to  secure  within 
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the  Federal  Government  effective  protection 
and  representation  of  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers, and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 

BB.  13843.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation subsistence  allowance,  educa- 
tional assistance  allowances,  and  the  special 
tFRlnlng  aUow&nces  paid  to  eligible  veterans 
and  persons  imder  chapters  31.  34,  and  3S  of 
such  title;  to  improve  and  expctnd  the  fecial 
programs  for  educationally  disadvantaged 
veterans  and  servicemen  under  chapter  34  of 
such  title;  to  Improve  and  expand  the  vet- 
eran-student services  program;  to  establish 
a  veterans  education  loan  program  for  veter- 
ans eligible  for  benefits  under  chapter  84  of 
such  title;  to  promote  the  employment  of 
veterans  and  the  wives  and  widows  of  cer- 
tain veterans  by  Improving  and  expanding 
the  provisions  governing  the  operation  of  the 
Veterans  Employment  Service  and  by  pro- 
viding for  an  action  plan  for  the  emplc^rment 
of  disabled  and  Vietnam  era  veterans;  to 
make  Improvements  In  the  educational  as- 
Blstance  program;  to  recodify  and  expand 
veterans'  reemployment  rights;  to  make  im- 
provements In  the  administration  of  educa- 
tional benefits:  and  for  other  purpoees:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ESCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cb>eb- 
BBBO,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr. 
FiSKXB,  Mr.  Hansek  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
HosMXR,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Matnk,  Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Bauman,  Mr.  Bubgknxr, 
Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Mai.i.ast)  : 

H.R.  13844.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 

B.S,.  13846.  A  bill  to  make  use  of  a  firearm 

to  commit  a  felony  a  Federal  crime  where 

such  use  violates  State  law,  and  for  other 

purpoees:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FISH: 

H.B.  13846.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969,  to  provide  a  formula 
to  control  the  exports  of  wheat,  soybeans,  and 
com  from  the  United  States  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ns..  13847.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Secvu-lty  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  which  (subject  to  fur- 
ther Increases  under  the  automatic  adjust- 
ment provisions)  Is  permitted  each  year  with- 
out any  deductions  from  benefits  thereunder, 
and  to  revise  the  method  for  determining 
such  amount;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN: 

HJt.  13848.  A  bill  to  establish  a  contiguous 
fishery  zone  (200-mlle  limit)  beyond  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GTJNTEB: 

H.R.  13849.  A  bfll  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1968  to  meet  the  needs  of  runaway  youths 
and  facilitate  their  return  to  their  families 
without  resort  to  the  law  enforcement  struc- 
ture; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Calif omU: 
H.R.  13850.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  67  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  grant  eilgl- 
bUUy  for  retired  pay  to  certain  Reservists 
who  did  not  perform  active  duty  before  Au- 
gust 16,  194S,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  ttie 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJt.  13861.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  for  the  purpose  of  improving  public 
park  and  other  public  recreational  facilities 
by  authorizing  donations  of  Federal  surplus 
supplies  and  equipment  to  State  and  local 
public  recreational  agencies;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CallfomU  (for 
himself,  and  Mr.  McFaix)  : 

HA.  13862.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pres- 
ervation of   critical   scenic,   environmental, 
and    outdocNT    recreational    values    of    Lake 
Tahoe  Basin  In  California  and  Nevada;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Tnwilar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KYROe  (fw  himself.  Mr.  En- 
WABD6  Of  California.  Mr.  Cbaslks  EL 
Wilson  of  California.  Mr.  Hiirin>w 
Of   West    Virginia,    Mr.    Obkt.   Mr. 
AspiN,  and  Mr.  Dxluenback)  : 
H3.  13853.  A  bill  to  amend  section  903  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  prohibit 
smoking  aboard  certain  aircraft  operating 
in  air  transportation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  MOAKLEY: 
HJl.  13854.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation   Act   of    1958   and   the   Interstate 
Commerce  Act  In  order  to  authorize  reduced 
rate  transportation  for  handicapped  persons 
and  for  persons  who  are  66  years  of  age  cr 
(Ader;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CBBIEN: 
HJl.  1385S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  treat  adoption  fees 
In  the  same  manner  as  medical  expenses  for 
Income  tax  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
HJl.  13856.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  deduc- 
tions for  Intangible  drilling  and  development 
expenses  and  for  depletion  to  geothermal  re- 
sources; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK : 
H.B.  13857.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  expiration 
date  provided  In  Public  Law  92-140  which 
authorized  the  creation  of  a  limited  copy- 
right In  sound  recordings  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  against  unauthorized  duplica- 
tion and  piracy  of  sound  recordings;  to  In- 
crease the  criminal  penalties  for  piracy  and 
counterfeiting  of  sound  recordings;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROY: 
H.R.  13858.  A  bill  to  reqiilre  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  service  center  in 
each  county  of  a  State  as  part  of  the  Imple- 
mentation of  any  plan  for  the  establishment 
of  such  centers  on  a  nationwide  basis;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculttire. 

By  Mr.  STEICEB  of  Wisconsin: 
nS..  13859.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1861 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  redefine 
"sptell   of   Illness"   under   medicare;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    THOMPSON    of    New    Jersey 
(for  himself,  and  "hSx.  Gkat)  : 
HJl.  13860.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Administration 
to  transfer  the  Old  Post  Office  Building  lo- 
cated  In   the   District  of  Columbia  to  the 
National   Endowment  for  the  Arts;   to  the 
CTommlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 
HH.  13861.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
from   Imposing   certain   seatbelt   standards, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   BAUMAN    (for   himself,   Mr. 
EILBBU3,    Mr.   FisB,   Mr.   Kna>,   Mr. 
LAGOMABSIlf o,  Mr.  Mamh ,  Mr.  O'Hasa, 
Mr.  Shostb,  BSr.  J.  Willzam  Stah- 
TON,  and  Mr.  WAaooNm) : 
HJt.  13863.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  to  guarantee  a  trial  by  jury 
for  any  person  charged  with  a  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  that  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
HH.  13863.  A  bill  to  provide  standards  of 
fair  personal  Information  practices;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  13864.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  prohibit  the  disclosure  of 
an  Individual's  social  security  number  or 
related  records  tor  any  purpose  without  his 
consent  unless  specifically  required  by  law, 
and  to  provide  that  (unices  eo  required)  no 
individual  may  be  compelled  to  disclose  or 
furnish  his  social  security  number  for  any 
purpose  not  directly  related  to  the  operation 
of  the  old-age,  survlvixs,  and  disability  In- 
stirance  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EEB£P: 

HJi.  18866.  A  bUl  to  reqiilre  that  certain 
bills  and  Joint  resolutions  Introduced  in  ttaa 
House  of  Representatives  or  received  by  the 
Hotise  from  the  Senate  be  printed  with  a 
"fiscal  note";  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

HJl.  13866.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act 
of  1947  to  tax  the  Income  of  certain  elected 
or  appointed  officers  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  who  are  domiciled  In 
States  which  Impose  Income  taxes  and  whoee 
Incomes  are  not  taxed  by  such  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jomr- 
soN  of  Calllomla.  Mr.  McCloskxt, 
and  Mr.  McFaix)  : 

HJl.  13867.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  review 
of  Increases  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  November  1,  1973,  In  rates 
for  electric  power  sold  at  five  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation projects,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WALSH: 

HJl.  13868.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Federal 
Petroleum  Commission  to  provide  for  price 
regulation  of  major  oil  companies;   to  the 
Cc»nmlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 

H.J.  Res.  962.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  third  week  of  September  of  each  year  as 
"National  MMleal  Assistants'  Week";  to  the 
C<xnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWABDS  Of  Alabama: 

HJ'.  Res.  963.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  designate 
the  third  week  In  April  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Coin  Week";  to  the  OMnmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BOLLING: 

H.  Con.  Res.  462.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  prtntlng  as  a  House  document 
of  the  hearings  and  panels  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HANRAHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Sebeutts,  Mr.  PuTCHASD.  Mr.  Gsovxa. 
Mr.  Hakeington,  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Bo- 
DiNO,  Mr.  Bkll,  Mr.  Wralen,  and  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  453.  Concurrent  resolution 
expreaslng  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  Imprisonment  In  the  Soviet 
Union  of  a  Lithuanian  seaman  who  unsuc- 
cessfully sought  asylum  aboard  a  UJS.  Coast 
Guard  ship;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  or  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  introduced  a  bill  (HJt. 
13869)  for  the  relief  of  Carl  C.  Straxiss  and 
Mary  Ann  Strauss,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

400.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington,  rela- 
tive to  pension  rights  of  private  employees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

401.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Hoiise  of 
Bepresentatlves  of  the  State  of  HawaU,  rel- 
ative to  an  accounting  of  Americans  missing 
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In  action  in  SouthsMt  AaU;  to  the  Commit- 
tee aa  Foreign  Affairs. 

403.  Alao.  memorial  of  the  Legialature  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  ralatlTe  to  an  account- 
ing ta  Amerleana  mlaalng  in  action;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affalr3. 

403.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative  to 
17.8.  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Panama  Canal;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

404.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  the 
Intematlonal  Point  Boberta  Board;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


406.  Alao,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California  rtlative  to  park- 
ing regulations  promulgated  by  the  U.S. 
Snvlromnental  Protection  Agency:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

406.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatlves  al  the  Commonwealth  of  l^as- 
sachtisetts,  relative  to  protection  for  the 
Massachusetts  ftsbing  indualTy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

407.  Also,  memorlsa  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  or  Washington,  relative  to  fisheries 
resources;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


408.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  lafeeshore  manage- 
ment plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

409.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  the 
construction  of  a  new  fridge  between 
Clarksttm.  Wash.,  and  LewlRton.  Idaho;  to 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

410.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  rela- 
tive to  tax  exemptions  of  religious  institu- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE-Jfo/Mtei(,  AprU  1, 1974 


Tbe  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  J.  BximxiT 
jokhstoh,  Jk..  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Louisiana. 


Tlie  diaplaln.  the  Reverend  Edward 
Lit.  Elson,  DJ3.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  in  this  holy  seaaon 
may  the  wlrlt  of  the  self-givlns  Saviour 
search  our  hearts,  restore  our  souls,  and 
redeem  us  from  the  lower  life  of  sin  to 
the  higher  life  of  love.  Olve  us  strength 
and  wisdom  for  the  ta^s  of  each  day. 
Help  us  amid  our  work  not  to  forget  the 
meaning  and  disdidlne  of  these  search- 
ing days,  but  by  self-denial,  prayer,  and 
meditation  to  prepare  our  hearts  for 
deeper  penitence  and  a  better  life.  And 
may  the  peace  of  Ood  which  passeth  all 
undcstandlng  keep  our  hearts  and 
minds  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTINO  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEBCPORE 

Tht  PBBSIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 

(Mr.   EASTLSlfD). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

XJJB.  Sknatb. 

PBISDBlfT  PtO  niCPOBX, 

WoaltiitptOM,  DjO.,  AprU  1, 1974. 
To  the  Senate; 

Beliig  tempoKartly  absent  fR»n  tbe  Senate 
on  oOelal  dntlM,  I  appoint  Hon.  J.  Bonrrrr 
JoRitsToir,  Jk.,  a  Senator  from  the  Stete  of 
Louisiana,  to  perf onn  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

JAica  O.  Baanaifo. 
Pnatde»t  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday.  March  29.  1974.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEBTINGe  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  eom- 


mlttees  may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Johnston) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messsiges  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

INDIAN  SELF-DETERMINATION  AND 
EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  733.  S.  1017. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.  1017  to  promote  maxliaum  Indian  par- 
ticipation in  the  government  and  education 
of  the  Indian  people;  to  provide  for  the  full 
participation  of  Indian  tribes  in  certain  pro- 
grams and  services  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  Indians  aad  to  encourage 
the  development  of  the  human  resources  of 
the  Indian  people;  to  establish  and  carry 
out  a  national  Indian  education  program;  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  local  Indian 
school  control;  to  train  professionals  In  In- 
dian education;  to  esUblish  an  Indian  youth 
Intern  program;  and  tor  other  purposes. 

The  A<7nNG  PRESHWan:  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  in=-ert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "In- 
dian Self-Determlnatlon  and  Education  As- 
sistance Act". 

CONGRESSIONAL  riNDINGS 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Congres.  after  careful 
review  of  the  Federal  Oovemment's  historical 
and  special  legal  relatlonsh^  with,  and  re- 


sulting responsibilities  to,  American  Indian 
people,  finds  that — 

(1)  tbe  prolonged  Federal  domination  of 
Indian  service  programs  has  served  to  retard 
rather  than  enhance  the  progress  of  Indian 
people  and  their  communittss  by  depriving 
Indians  of  the  full  opportutilty  to  develop 
leadership  skUIs  crucial  to  the  realization  of 
self-government,  and  has  denied  to  tbe  In- 
dian people  an  effective  voice  In  the  planning 
and  Implementation  of  programs  for  the 
ben^t  of  Indians  which  ate  responsive  to 
the  true  needs  of  Indian  communities;  and 

(2)  the  Indian  people  will  never  sur- 
render their  desire  to  control  their  relation- 
ships both  among  themselves  and  with  non- 
Indlan  govemments,  organizations,  and  per- 
sons. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that — 

(1)  true  self-determlnatloa  in  any  society 
of  people  is  dependent  upon,  an  educational 
process  which  will  Insure  the  devel<9ment 
of  qualified  people  to  fulfill  meaningful 
leadersMp  roles; 

(2)  the  Federal  responsibility  for  and 
assistance  to  education  of  Aidlan  children, 
Indian  adult  education,  and  Indian  skills 
training  has  not  affected  tke  desired  level 
of  educational  achievement  or  created  the 
diverse  opportunities  and  personal  satisfac- 
tion which  education  can  and  should  provide; 
and 

(3)  parental  and  community  control  of 
the  educational  process  Is  of  crucial  Impor- 
tance to  the  Indian  people. 

DKCUUUTION    or    POLICT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  recog- 
nizes the  obligation  of  the  Ignited  States  to 
respond  to  the  strong  expression  of  the  In- 
dian people  for  self-determination  by  assur- 
ing maximum  Indian  participation  In  the 
direction  of  educational  as  well  as  other  Fed- 
eral services  to  Indian  communities  so  as  to 
render  such  services  more  rosponsive  to  the 
needs  and  desires  of  those  communities. 

(b)  The  (Congress  declares  tte  commitment 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment's  unique  and  continukig  relationship 
with  and  responsibility  to  IJie  Indian  peo- 
ple through  the  establlahmeot  of  a  meaning- 
ful Indian  self-determlnatloti  policy  which 
will  permit  an  orderly  transition  from  Fed- 
eral domination  of  programs  for  and  serv- 
ices to  Indians  to  effective  and  meaningful 
participation  by  the  Indian  people  in  the 
planning,  conduct,  and  administration  of 
those  programs  and  services. 

(c)  The  Congress  declares  that  a  major 
national  goal  of  the  United  Stetes  is  to  pro- 
vide the  quantity  and  quality  of  educational 
services  and  opportunities  which  wlU  permit 
Indian  children  and  adulte  to  compete  and 
excel  in  the  life  areas  of  tlseir  choice,  and 
to  achieve  the  measure  of  self-determination 
essential  to  their  social  and  economic  weU- 
belng. 

Dxvnfxnojra 

Sxc.  4.  For  the  purposes  6t  ttils  Act,  tbe 
term — 

(a)  "Indian"  means  a  psson  who  is  a 
member  of  an  Indian  tribe; 
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(b>  "Indian  tribe"  means  any  In^Uan  trlbs. 
band,  nation,  or  other  organised  group  or 
commuiilty.  including  any  Alaska  Nattve  vil- 
lage as  defined  in  the  Alaska  Native  Clalma 
Settlement  Act  (86  Stet.  688) .  which  is  rec- 
ognized as  eligible  for  the  special  progzyuna 
and  services  provided  by  the  United  States 
to  Indians  because  of  their  status  as  IntUaos. 

(c)  "Tribal  organization"  means  the  elect- 
ed governing  body  of  any  Indian  tribe  or  any 
legally  established  organization  of  Indians 
which  is  controlled  by  one  or  more  such 
bodies  or  by  a  board  of  directors  elected  or 
selected  by  one  or  more  such  bodies  (cur  elect- 
ed by  the  Indian  population  to  be  served  by 
such  organization)  and  which  includes  the 
maximum  participation  of  Indlaiu  In  aU 
phases  of  its  activities; 

(d)  "Secretary",  unless  otherwise  desig- 
nated, means  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

(e)  "school  district"  means  any  poUtloal 
subdivision  of  a  State  which  is  responsible 
for  the  provision,  administration,  and  oon- 
trol  of  public  education  through  grade  12  as 
defined  by  the  law  of  such  Stete; 

(f)  "State  education  agency"  means  the 
Stete  board  of  education  or  other  agency  or 
oflloer  primarily  responsible  for  supervision 
by  the  Stete  of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  or,  if  there  Is  no  such  officer 
or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designated  by 
the  Oovemor  or  by  State  law. 

TTfliB  I— THK  INDIAN  SELF-DETERMINA- 
•nON  ACT 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Indian  Self -Determination  Act". 

CONTRACTS  BT   THK   SSCaKTART   QT  TBK 
nfTKRIOB 

Sac.  102.  (a)  The  Seoretery  of  the  Interior 
is  directed,  upon  the  request  of  any  Indian 
trilie,  to  enter  into  a  contract  or  contracte 
with  any  tribal  organleatlon  of  any  such 
Indian  tribe  to  plan,  conduct,  and  admta- 
ister  programs,  or  portions  Utereof,  provided 
for  in  the  Act  of  AprU  18,  1984  (48  Stet.  596) , 
as  amended  by  this  Act.  parte  B  and  D  of  title 
II  of  this  Act,  any  other  program  or  portion 
thereof  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
U  authorised  to  administer  for  the  benefit  of 
Indians  under  the  Act  of  November  2.  1031 
(42  Stat.  208),  and  any  Act  subsequently 
thereto:  Provided,  however.  That  the  Bacre- 
tary  may  initially  decline  to  enter  Into  any 
contract  requested  by  an  Indian  tribe  if  he 
finds  that:  (1)  the  service  to  be  rendered  to 
the  Indian  beneficiaries  of  the  particular  pro- 
gram or  function  to' be  contracted  will  not 
be  satisfactory,  (2)  adequate  prote<:tlon  of 
trust  resources  is  not  aasured.  or  (8)  the 
proposed  project  or  function  to  be  ootatraeted 
for  cannot  be  properly  ctxnpleted  or  main- 
tained by  the  proposed  contract:  Provided 
fwther.  That  in  arriving  at  his  ilndlng.  tbe 
Secretary  shall  consider  i^etber  the  tilbe 
or  tribal  organization  Is  deficient  with  re- 
q)ect  to  (1)  equipment,  (2)  bockkaeplng  and 
•ooounting  procedures,  (3)  substantive 
knowledge  of  the  program  to  be  contracted 
for,  (4)  community  support  tor  the  oeoteaet, 
(5)  adequately  trained  persomMI,  or  (6) 
other  necessary  oomponente  of  contract  per- 
formance. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  decUaes  to 
enter  into  a  contract  or  oontraote  pantiaiit 
to  subsection  (a)  of  thU  section  he  AiU  (1) 
stete  his  objections  in  wrlttaig  to  tb»  tribe 
within  sixty  daya.  (2)  provld*,  to  theontsot 
practicable,  assistance  to  the  tribe  «r  tribal- 
organisation  to  overcome  hie  Stated  objeo- 
tkms.  and  (8)  provide  the  tribe  wtth  a  Mw 
Ing,  under  suota  roles  and  regulations  as  he 
niay  promvUgato,  and  tbe  apportnnlty  for 
^ipeal  on  the  abjadtens  ralesA 

(e)  The  Oecretary  Is  authortead  to  lequh* 
»aj  tribe  requesting  that  he  enter  toto  a 
contract  pvrmant  to:the  provtstoos  Af.tlila 
title  to  obteln  adequate  Uabttlty  Insurancac: 
Provided,  however,  lliat  each  soch^ttoy^of 
iDsuranee  shall  coatsln  a  prorUoD  that^ 
tbe  iDsuianct  carriar  abaU  watve.«nZi*ls)it 
it  Bwy  })ave  inm  suit,  but  Ut»%  «i«b.«a«>rr 
■baU  fKtond  onlj  tp  $^ms  t|».afyoMi)t[as# 


nature  of  which  are  within  the  coverage  and 
Ilmlte  of  the  policy  and  shall  not  authorlae 
or  empower  suoh  InsuraBce  carrier  to  waive 
or  otherwise  ll^t  tae  tribe's  sovereign  im- 
munity outside  or  beyond  the  coverage  and 
ilmlte  of  the  policy  Insurance. 

CONTRACTS   BT.TKK    SSatXTART    Or    HXALTB. 
KDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretery  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Is  directed,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  any  Indian  tribe,  to  enter  into  a 
contract  or  contracte  with  any  tribal  organi- 
zation of  any  such  Indian  tribe  to  carry  out 
any  or  all  of  his  functions,  authorltlea,  and 
responsibilities  under  the  Act  of  August  5, 
1954  (68  Stet.  674),  as  amended:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  Secretary  may  Initially 
decline  to  enter  Into  any  contract  requested 
by  an  Indian  tribe  If  he  finds  that:  (1)  the 
service  to  l>e  rendered  to  the  Indian  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  particular  program  ot  func- 
tion to  be  contracted  for  will  not  be  satia- 
factcay,  (2)  adequate  protection  of  trust  re- 
sources Is  not  assured,  or  (3)  the  proposed 
project  or  function  to  be  contracted  for  can- 
not t}e  pTopetlj  completed  or  maintained  by 
the  prcqxMed  contract:  Provided  further. 
That  tbe  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  in  arriving  at  his  finding,  shall  con- 
sider whether  the  tribe  or  tribal  organiza- 
tion will  be  deficient  with  respect  to  (1) 
equipment,  (2)  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
procedures,  (3)  sutMtanttve  knowledge  of  the 
program  to  be  contracted  for,  (4)  conunu- 
nity  support  for  the  contract.  (5)  adequately 
trained  personnel,  or  (6)  other  necessary 
oomponente  of  contract  perfonnance. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  declines  to  enter  into 
a  contract  or  contracte  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  he  shaU  (1)  state  his 
objections  in  writing  to  the  tribe  wlthtn  sixty 
days,  (2)  provide,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
assistance  to  the  tribe  or  tribal  organization 
to  overcome  bis  stated  objections,  and  (3) 
provide  the  tribe  with  a  hearing,  \mder 
such  rulee  and  regulations  as  he  shall  pro- 
mulgate, and  the  (^portunlty  for  appeal  on 
the  objections  raised. 

(c)  Tbe  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  require  any 
tribe  requesting  that  he  enter  into  a  contract 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  to 
obtain  adequate  UabUtty  tasuranoe:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  iMCh  such  policy  of  m- 
surance  shall  conteln  a  provision  that  the 
insurance  carrier  shall  waive  any  right  It  may 
have  to  raise  the  defense  of  trU>al  immunity 
from  suit,  but  that  such  waiver  shall  extend 
only  to  claims  the  amount  and  nature  of 
which  are  within  ti\e  coverage  and  Ilmlte  of 
tbe  policy  and  shall  not  authorlae  w  em- 
power such  tnsuranoe  carrier  to  waive  or  oth- 
erwise limit  the  tribe's  sovereign  immunity 
outside  or  beyond  the  coverage  and  Umlte  of 
the  policy,  at  insuranoe. 

GRANTS    TO    INOIAN    TRIBAI.    ORGANIZATIOMa 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
and  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are 
each  authorized,  upon  the  request  of  any  In- 
dian tribe,  to  make  a  grant  or  grante  to  any 
tribal  cTganteatioii  of  such  Indian  tribe  for 
planning,  training,  evalostlon,  and  other  ac- 
tivities spedflcaUy  dasignad  to  main  it  poa- 
slble  for  such  tribal  orglini^allon  to  enter 
into  a  eontfact  or  contracte  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 102  aad  108  of  this  Act. 

DKTttL  O^  FBteOMnL 

sic.  lOS^  (a)  Section  3371(2)  ot  chapter  38 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
(1)  by  deleting  the  word  "aa^"  utaiadutely 
aftv  the  semleoKm  ta  danaf-  (A>i  (2)  by 
deleting  the  period  at  tbe  end  of  dauae  (B) 
and  tnsitHno  m  ilea  thareof  «Mailooldn  said 
tha  wovg^aa^  and  <3>  by  addtag  at  ttia 
end  tIMfWtf  the  toDowlng  near  dauee: 

"(C)  any  Indian  tribe,  bgad.  nation,  or 
ottMT  nisiiliiiiil  groap  or  Qommuiilty.  tnclnd- 
ing  any-Alasfea  MattVBailQNprss  drtasd  In 
the  AlaskaJfa^va  Clalpis  apt^^oent  Act  (86 
Stat.  8p»]»,  ^bl^  U.|«P9g^«9(|  as  aUglM^  for 


the  special  programs  and  services  provided 
by  the  United  States  to  Indians  because  of 
their  status  as  Indians." 

(b)  The  Act  of  August  5,  1964  (68  Stat. 
674) ,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing a  new  section  8  after  section  7  of  the 
Act,  as  foUows: 

"Sec.  8.  In  accordance  with  subsection  (d ) 
of  section  214  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (58  Stat.  690),  as  amended,  upon  the 
request  of  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  group, 
or  community,  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Service  may  be  assigned  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  such  Indian  tribe, 
group,  band,  or  community  in  carrying  out 
tbe  provisions  of  contracte  with,  or  grante  to, 
tribal  organizations  pursuant  to  section  103. 
103,  or  104  of  the  Indian  Self-Determlnation 
and  Education  Assistance  Act". 

(c)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967  (81  Stat.  100).  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  "En- 
vironmental Science  ServlcM  Administra- 
tion" the  words  "or  who  are  assigned  to 
assist  Indian  tribes,  groups,  bands,  or  com- 
munities pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  S, 
1954  (68  Stat.  674),  as  amended,". 

AOMDaSTRATTVE  PROVIBION8 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Contracte  with  tribal  orga- 
nizations pursuant  to  sections  102  and  103 
of  this  Act  shall  be  In  accordance  with  aU 
Federal  contracting  laws  and  regulations  ex- 
cept that.  In  the  discretion  of  the  appropri- 
ate Secretary,  such  contracte  may  be  negoti- 
ated without  advertising  and  need  not  con- 
form with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 24,  1936  (49  Stet.  793),  as  amended. 

(b)  Paymente  of  any  grante  or  under  any 
contracte  pursuant  to  section  102,  103,  or 
104  of  this  Act  may  be  made  In  advanea 
or  by  way  of  reimbTirsement  and  in  such  In- 
stallmente  and  on  such  conditions  as  the 
appropriate  Secretary  deems  neceeaary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(c)  Any  contract  requested  by  a  tribe  pur- 
suant to  sections  102  and  108  of  this  Act 
shall  be  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  one  year 
unless  the  appropriate  Secretary  determines 
that  a  longer  term  wo\ild  be  advisable:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  term  may  not  exceed  three 
years  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  avallabUlty 
of  approfnlations:  Provided,  further.  That 
the  amount  of  any  such  contract  may  be  re- 
negotiated annually  to  reflect  factors,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  cost  Increases, 
beyond  the  control  of  a  tribal  organization. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law 
to  the  contrary,  the  appropriate  Secretary 
may,  at  the  request  or  consent  of  a  tribal 
organization,  revise  or  amend  any  contract 
or  grant  made  by  him  pursuant  to  section 
102.  103,  or  104  of  this  Act  with  such  orga- 
nization as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poeea  of  this  title:  Provided,  however.  That 
whenever  an  Indian  tribe  requeste  retro- 
cession of  the  ai^ropriate  Secretary  for  any 
contract  entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
such  retrocession  shall  become  effective  upon 
a  date  specified  by  the  appropriate  Secretary 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
from  ttk*  data  of  ttia  reqpiast  by  the  tribe  or 
at  such  later  date  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
to  by  the  apj^oprlate  Secretary  and  the  tribe. 

(e)  m  connection  wtth  any  oontraet  or 
grant  made  pursuant  to  aeetton  XOS.  108,  or 
104  of  this  Act,  the  appropriate  Secretary  or 
agency  head  may  permit  a  tribal  organisa- 
tion to  ixtUlae,  In  carrying  out  gadh  contract 
or  grant,  eodatlng  school  buildings,  hospltala, 
and  other  faculties  and  all  equl^nent  there- 
in or  appartainlng  thereto  and  other  per- 
sonal prcswrty  owned  by  tha  Federal  Qov- 
emment  within  his  jurlsdlctloa  under  sucb. 
terms  and  ccMuiltlons  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
for  their  use  and  malntenanoe. 

(f>  The  contracte  authorised  under  sec- 
tions 108  and  103  ot  this  Act  and  grante  pur- 
suant to  section  104  of  this  Act  may  Inciuda 
provisions  for  the  performanos  oC  persooal 
servifef  whloh  woold  othanrlaa  ba  pacCormpd 
by  Federal  waployaae:  ProvMcd,  That  tbs 
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SeonUry  abaU  not  mute  any  oantnet  wblofa 
would  Impair  hto  ftMUty  to  dtadurge  Mb 
tnut  naponilblUUM  toanr  Itadlan  tribe  or 
IndlTMnalB. 

(g)  OontnMU  wltb  miMl  orgwoiaatloiia  voA 
ncolattoDs  adopted  pozMunt  to  tlile  Act 
■ball  Include  provlslona  to  aaaui*  tbe  fair 
and  unlftRB  provMon  \ff  euoh  organlaatlona 
of  aerrloea  and  alf  naa  to  Indiana  m  tbe 
conduet  and  admlnlatntlon  of  pMigrama  or 
aottvltleB  under  aoeh  oontraota. 

Bee.  107.  (a)  The  Seoretanes  ot  the  Intetlor 
and  at  Health,  SdTuiatton.  and  WM2ar»  are 
each  autlMVlaad  to  pofttm  any  and  an  acts 
and  to  make  saoh  ralee  and  regulattona  as 
may  be  neoeaaary  and  proper  for  the  purpose 
of  eanylng  eat  of  the  pRWltfouer  ttto  title. 

(b)  (I)  within  Mx  months  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  tbe  Secretaiy  at 
the  Interior  and  tbe  Secretary  oC  Haaltb,  Bd- 
uoaMon,  and  Welfare  ahall,  to  the  extent 
pracUeable,  oonault  with  national  and  te- 
glooal  Indian  organlzatieaa  todoiialder  and 
fonnuUta  i^iproprlate  rulea  and  rrtgulatlona 
to  Implement  tbe  provtBlona  at  this  title. 

{V)  Within  eeven  months  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  tbe  Secretary 
of  tbe  Interior  and  tbe  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Weuare  ahaU  praeent.the  pro- 
poeed  rules  and  regulatlona  t9  tha  Com- 
mltteea  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
tbe  Unlt^  Statea  Senate  and  House  of  Bep- 
reaentattves. 

(3)  Within  eight  »»»/>"t*"  from  tbe  data 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  tbe  Secretary  of 
tha  Interior  and  tbe  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  publish  pro- 
posed rulea  and  regulations  in  the  Federal 
Register  for  tbe  purpose  of  reoelidQg  com- 
ments from  Interested  parties. 

<f)  Wltbln  10  Mooths  from  tbe  date  ot 
enactment  of  this  Act^  (^  Secretary  ot  the 
Interior  and  tha  Secratary  of  Health,  Edu- 
catiour  and  Welfare  ahall  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  to  Implement  tbe  provisions 
or  this  title. 

(c)  Tbe  Sscietary  of  tbe  Interior  and  \fyb 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfaxe 
are  authorized  to  revise  and  nT'tTi'l  ai^  rules 
or  rsgulattoos  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
section:  Provided,  that  prior  to  any  rsrialon 
or  amendment  to  such  rules  cr  regulations 
tbe  ve^MCttfa  legatary  ar  Secretarlaa.sbaU. 
to  the  extent  practicable,  consiUt  with  ap- 
propriate natlonai  or  regional  Indian  orga- 
nisations aiul  sbaU  publish  any  proposed 
revisions  in  tbe  I>Meral  Bagister  not  leas 
than  sixty  days  prior  to  tbe  aCectlve  date 
of  such  rules  and  regulations  In  order  to 
provide  adequate  notice  ^to.  and  receive 
comments  from,  other  Interested  jvarties. 

Sac.  108.  rvt  each  fiscal  year  during  which 
an  Indian  tribal  organlaatlon  receives  or  exr 
pends  funds  pursuant  to  a  contract  or  grant 
\indar  this  title,  tbe  Indian  tribe  wbb;h^- 
quested  such  contract  or  grant  shall  submit 
to  the  appropriate  Secretary  a  report  Inc^iid- 
ing,  but  not  limited  to.  an  accounting  of  the 
amounts  and  p^xvpoaea  for  which  Federal 
fiinda  were  expended,  tnformatlon  on  con- 
duct of  the  program  dr  service  Involved,  and 
such  other  Infonnatlon  as  t}ie  anprcnrlato. 
Secretary  may  tvqtitak.  Tfia  TV^SttP^iS^^ 
ords  of  the.  ImUan  trtbal  otganlaatlon  With 
respect  to  su^  oontract  of  grant  shall  be 
subject  to  ^dlt  by  t^e  appropriate  ftecfe- 
tary  and  tbe  Comptroller  Ofenerit  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Sr.  109.  There  are  hereby  authorttsd 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposWxlt'seetkm 
IM  of  this  title  the  amount  of  ^,0^,000 
to  the  Department  of  tlia  Interior  and  $S,- 
000.000  to  tbe  J)epartment  ef  'Sealth,  Educa- 
tion, and  VIblfare  for  each  of  three  euoceed- 
tog  flscyt  years'  followtng  tbe  datet  xa  enact- 
ment OT  tbM   Aci.  '^  '      "  ' 

Sac.  110.  Nothing  In  tbls'AcC Shall  be  eqn» 
il  I  lied  'tm— 

(1)  aflaoMng,  modifying;  dtmlnltfrfbg,  or 
otheiwiae  ta^dMn^  the  aaveielgto  immunity 
froaa  sWt  enjoyed  by  any  Indian  tribe:  or 

^>  MlBioflstac  t»««(|aMag  tti»«tantta- 
tfBB  of  any  exMtdgr  tnwt  taq^tealMiey  ot 


the  United  Statee  with  reepSet  to  the  Indian 
people.  ) 

TTTLE"  n— the  J3M5tAlT  ebUCATlON 
ASSISTANCft^  AC* 

Sac.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Indian  Education  Assistance  Act". 

Psar  A — ^Education  or  Ix^tuxs  of  Pt7Bi.rc 
Schools 

Sbc.  202.  The  Act  of  April  16,  1934  (48  Stat. 
S90),  as  amended.  Is  furtber  amended  by 
adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  tbe  following  new 
sections: 

"Sac.  ^  The  Secretary  of  tSie  Interior  shall 
not  enter  Into  any  contract  fbr  tbe  educa- 
tion of  Indiana  unless  tbe  prci^>ectlve  con- 
tr^tor  has  submitted  to,  snd  has  bad  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  an 
education  plab,  wblcb  plaa.  In  tbe  deter- 
mination of  the  Secretary,  ''contains  educa- 
tloital  objectives  which  adequately  address 
the  educational  needs  qi  tbW  Indian  students 
whd  are  to  be  benefldarles' of  the  contract 
and  assures  that  the  contmctor  is  capable 
of  meeting  such  objectives. 

"Sac,  5.  (a)  Whenever  a  sehool  district  af- 
fected by  a  contract  or  cdnti^ts  for  tbe  edu- 
ce^tlon  of  Indiana  pursuant  to  this  Act  has  a 
local  school  board  not  composed  of  a  major- 
ity of  Indians,  the  psrentf  of  the  Indian 
children  enrolled  in.  the  school  or  schools  af- 
fected by  such  contract  or  contracts  sball 
elect  a  local  ccnunlttee  from  among  their 
number.  Such  committee  shall  fully  par- 
ticipate In  tbe  develbpmeqt  of.  and  shall 
have  the  authority  to  approve  or  disapprove 
programs  to  be  conducted  finder  such  con- 
tract or  contracts,  and  sbaH  carry  out  siicb 
other  duties,  and  be  so  structured,  as  tbe 
Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  shall  by  regulation 
provide:  pironided,  however, ,ThaX,  whenever 
a  local  -Indian  oommlttee  or  committees  es- 
tablished pi^suant  to  section  305(b)  (2)  (B) 
(U)  of  tbe  Act  of  June  2X  1972  (86  Stat. 
23S,  or  an  Indian  advisory  school  board  or 
boards  estabUsbed  pursuant  to  this  Act  prior 
to.)^  da^  of  enactioent  of  tijls  section  exists 
In^uch  school  district,  sudb  conmilttee  or 
board  may.  In  the  dlsecretlon  of  the  affected 
tribal  governliig  body  or  bodies,  be  utilized 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Tbe  Seoretwy  of  theilnterior  may.  m 
his  (Useretlon,  revoJce  any  contract  If  tbe 
contractor  falls  to  permit  a  local  committee 
to  perform  tte  duMes  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a). 

"Sac  6.  Any  volKxd  district  educating  In- 
dian students  who  are  members  of  recognized 
Indian'  tribes,  who  do  not  nennally  rsaide  in 
tbe  State  In  whidir  «uch  stbool  district  is 
located,  and  who  are  residing  in  Federal 
boarding  facllltiee  for  >  the  ^purposes  of  at- 
tending public  sdwols  within  such  district 
may,  in  tMm  discretion  of  tha  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  b*  reimbursed  by  blm  for  tbe  Cull 
per  capita  costs  of  educating  suah.  tthh^h^ 
students.  -     . 

"Sao.  7.  Tbere  are  hereby  Authorized  to  be 
a^roprlated  iox  the  education  of  TTw^m-r^T 
pursuant  to  this  Act  ^6bfiM,Q00  for  each  of 
tbe  fiscal  yeara  1&7S  and  1^7|." 

8aa  008. '  After  eoBfarrlng  with  -pezBona 
conii>et>«it  tn  tbe  lleltl  ai  Indian  ednoat&on. 
tha  Seeretaryi;  m  oonaultatifn  with  the  B«c-. 
refeary  00  BeaUb.  aducatlon,  and  WelfarSi 
shall  p«^iai«  and  sidnnlt  to  the  Oommltteea 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affatn  of  the  United 
Stetea  Senate  aod.Bou^  <rf^presentatlves 
not  Uter  than  CkMo^  1. 1974.  a  report  wblcb 
aba^Uln^ude:        .j  ' 

<1)  #..«9naprfb«n8l(^  analysis  ieX  tbe  Act 
of  April  l^  11034  448  8Ut..G9)B),  as  amendwl. 
Uududln^^  ,.,.,, 

(A)  .laotars.detannlnlng'.ibe  aUoeation  of 
funds?foiB/ifea  ^laeial  or  snpptanantiri  edn- 
catlonal  prograaa  sC  Xndl4n  stxataits  and- 
current  op«ratla«  expendltnrea; 

(B)  the  iwIatldnitUp  oC  tbe  Act  of  4MrU  18, 
10S4<^8-Ma«^  mmi  «s  etBuflded.  itf-^ - 

<1)  tltla  t  «(■  VC»'  ai*  or  'ifcptettri**/  30, 
1080  (<M  l^ttkt:  im^'.  iM»la^<Md:  aM' 


iM^a^d 


(U)  tha  Act  of  i^rU  11,  1886  (78  Stat.  27). 
a8  amMMlsd;  and 

(ill)  title  IV  4tf  tha  Act  dt  June  28.  1873 
(88  Stat.  886) ;  and 

(tv)  tbe  Act  of  September  28,  1950  (72 
Stat,  048) .  as  amended. 

(2)  a  qpeolfic  program  to  iMist  tbe  apedal 
edoeafilonsa  needs  of  IndlaA  dffldren  who 
attend  public  achocds.  BucU  program  shau 
include,  but  heed  not  be  limited  to,  the 
f(dIoWlng: 

(A)  apian  for  the  equitable  distribution  of 
fund*  -to  meet  tbe  special  ♦r  supplemental 
educational  needs  of  Indian  cbUdren  and, 
where  necessary,  to  provide  general  operating 
expenditures  to  schools  and 'school  districts 
educating  Indian  children;  aiid 

(B)  an  estimate  of  the  cdet  of  such  pro- 
gram; 

IS)  detailed  legislative  rtconunendatlons 
to- Implement  the  program  prepared  pursu- 
ant to  cla\ise  (2) ;  and 

(«)"  a  specific  program,  together  with  de- 
tailed legislative  recommen<fetlons,  to  assist ' 
the  development  and  admlnttstnttlon  of  In- 
dlan-cohtroUed  conamunlty  tolieges. 

Past    B — ^PMyAEATlON    or    PtO^IXSSIONALS    n 

J^IAK  EnncAxipw 
Sac.  204.  (^  The  Secrotairy  la  Authorized 
to  establish  and  carry  out  a  program  of  mak« 
Ing  grants  to,  and  contraotfi  with.  Institu- 
tions,of  higher  education,  and  other  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organivttlons  or  agen- 
cies, or  Indian  tribes  or  tf^bm  organizations 
with  relevant  experience  and  jBxpertise  in 
order  to  provide  fellowships  ind  carry  out 
programs  and  projects  to —     ■ 

(1)  prepare  persons  to'  serve  Indians  in 
pubUc,  private,  or  totally  isdaraUy  funded 
schools  as  educational  admltdstiaitors,  teach- 
ers, teacher  aides,  and  a&otllary  educational 
personnel.  Including,  but  Cot  limited  to,' 
school  ,so«Ul  workers,  giUdance  ooanselors, 
nurses,  and  Ubrarlans;  and  i 

(2)  Improve  the  qualifications  of  persons 
who  are  serving  Indians  In  auch  cap<M;ltlea. 

(b)  m  selecting  partlciiiants  In  or  re- 
cipients for  fellowships  to'  programs  kad 
projects  under  this  section  breference  shall 
be  glvea  to  Indians. 

fc)  The  Secretary  ll  afltiiof^zed  and  dl- 
redwcT  to  develop  criteria  pi^suant  to  which 
he  Shill  evaluate  all  grants  and  contracts 
authorized  under  this  sectio^ 

See.  2t^!¥or  the  purpose  df  making  grants 
o?  contrrurfe  pxirsuant  to  tbU  part  B  tbere  Is 
authorized,  to  be  apprdpriatefl  110.000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  after  the  exi^totifent  of  this 
Apt,  and  •15,000,600  for  each,' of  tbe  next  two 
sttcceedlfip  3scal  years.  ■;.      ; 

^AfT  C— S^^KOOt  C<jMp«ucnoN 

S»c,.raoe.  .(a^  The  Secretary  is  authoriaed 
tOfCnter  toto  axwntract  or  contracts  with  any 
State.-education  agency  or  school  district  for 
the  purpose  of.  assisting  suoii  agency  or  dls> 
trie*  lar  the  acquisition  of  iltee  for,  or  tbe 
cODStrwction,  acqulaltlon,  oy  renovatton  at, 
faoUMtea  (including  all  nwestery  eqidpmentf 
In  school  (BatrlotB  an  Or-adjattntto  or  In  cloM 
proximity  to  any  Indian  raaavaUen  or  other 
lands  held  in  tnist  by  th#  United  Statas 
for  Indiana,  if  such  faculties  are  neceaaary 
for  tistf'aducatlon  of  Indians  realdlng  on  amy- 
sucta  iMBcrvatlon  or^ands. 

(b)r  Tlie  Secretary  may  expend  not  lesa 
than  76 -per  casttuaaof  sueiiJ  funds  as  a» 
auAtaorlMd  alKl  appropnatedipursuMit  to  this 
part  O  oat^jBhose  projects  irblcb  meet  the 
eUgtioiUtTf  requirements  tuider  subeecttons 
(a)  and  (b»r  at  aactton  H  «f  tbe  Act  of 
September  28t  I860  (72  Stat.  6tf ) .  aa  amend'* 
ed.  Such  funds  Shall  ^tala  allocated  on  tba 
ba«lB,«f  eodMtng  fnndMg  lartorltles.  If  any, 
estattlsbe*  by  the  United  States  Oommls- 
sloaer'  of  Bducatlpn  tmder  wiiIibwiIiIimm  (a) 
azMb.Xb)  ?of  saotttm  14  of  «ae  Act  of  Sep- 
tembers^aB;^' 1860.- as  antmilad.  The  UUted 
States  Colnmlaatoner  ofi  Bitaqatlon  is  directed 
ta-aitbmiv  to  the  Seeilrtary,  at  tbe  beginning 
orNMi  flJMO  j«ar,  eommendfettrielth  ttie  flnt 
f M'^'lfieaft  t^Mir  after  ^e  date  of  enaetaient 
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ot  tbla  Act.  a  list  of  those  poojepts  eUglbie 
'&  "JUliaft»f  under  syjieectlbna  (4,1 'aHa  (TJ) 
'^^l^an  14  df  the  Act  of  Sepnabbel:  28, 
'l^O^iis  amended.       '  ^ 

(e)  Tt»e  Secretary  may  expend  YufCimoi«e 
MUn  26  per-icett8uiaa'of^u«b  ftmda'  aa  may 
MAutboraed  ahd  liUMpstatoa  pvBMaoft  to 
this  part  Cr  on -any  school  ^Ni^ble  tQ  Roelve 
funds  imder  Section  6  of  tbe>Aet  of  4prU  16, 
IBH  (48  Stat.  596).  as  amandied  by  this  Act. 
'  (d)  Any  cohtrspct  entered 'into  ixy  the  a*c- 
i*tary  pursuant  to  this  section  shaB  con- 
tain provisions  requiring  tbe  relevant  State 
sducational  agency  to — 

(1)  provide  Indian  stodants  attending 
any  such  facilities  conatmctcd,  aoqiilnd, 
or  renovated,  in  whole  or  In  part,  frpm  f  un<|s 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  section  w)tb 
standards  of  education  not  less  than  those 
provided  non-Indian  students  In  the  school 
district  to  which  the  facilities  are  situated; 
and 

'  (2)  meet,  with  respect  to  such  faioUitlM, 
tbe  requirements  of  the  State  and  local 
bulldtog  codes,  and  other  bufidlng  stand- 
ards set  by  tbe  State  educational  agency 
or  school  district  for  other  public  acbool 
facilities  under  the  Jurisdiction  or  control 
or  by  the  local  government  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion wlthto  wblcb  the  facilities  are  situated. 

(e)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
entity  designated  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
the  Act  of  AprU  16,  1934  (48  Stat.  696), 
as  amended  by  this  Act,  and  with  the  gov- 
emtog  body  of  any  Indian  tribe  or  tribes 
tbe  educational  opportunity  for  tbe  mem- 
bers of  which  will  be  significantly  affected 
by  any  contract  entered  toto  pursuant  to 
this  section.  Such  consultation  shall  be  ad- 
visory only,  but  shall  occur  prior  to  the 
entering  toto  of  any  such  contract.  Tbe  fore- 
gotog  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  applicable  where  the  application  for 
a  contract  pursuant  to  this  section  Is  sub- 
mitted by  an  elected  school  board  or. which 
a  majiolty  of  Its  members  are  Indians. 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  Implementing  tbe 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  assure  that  the  rates  of  pay  fOf  per- 
sonnel engaged  to  the  construction  or  re- 
novation of  facilities  constructed  ^r  ear- 
ned out  in  Whole  or  to  part  by  faildfc  m§ae 
available  pursuant  to  this  section  az«  not 
leas  than  the  prevailing  local  waga  rates  for 
similar  work  as  detormtoed  In  ayeorrtaane 
with  tbe  Act  of  March  ^,  1821  (46  Stat. 
1491),  aa  amended. 

(g)  Within  ninety  days  following  tbe  '9^- 
plratlon  of  the  three  year  period  foUofWliig 
the  date  of  tbe  exukctment  of  thla  Act.  the 
Secretary  Shall  enduate  tbe  effeotlveneaa  of 
tbe  progiBm  posanant  to  thla  aaotlon  and 
transmit  a  Deport  of  such  evaluatioa  80  the 
Congress.  Such  report  shall  liMdude— 

(1)  an  analysis  of  construction  oosta  and 
the  Impact  on  such  costs  of  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (f)  of  this  flection  and  tbe 
Act  of  March  3,  1921  (46.  Stat.  1491),  aa 
amended; 

(3)  a  description  of  the  wtnictng  relatlon- 
8hlp  between  the  Departmant  of  tbe  Inte- 
rior and  the  Department  bf  Haaitb,  E<tu6a- 
tlon,  and  WclfiHe  Including  any  memanui- 
dum  of  understandtog  In  oonnaotlon  irtth 
tbe  acquisition  of  data  pura^ant  to  subaec- 
tion  (b)   of  this  section;  .    .,, 

,(3)  projections  of  the  Secretary  at  t)aat» 
construction  ne^  of  the  public  acboda  s«rv- 
Ing  Indian  (AUdren^  rseidln|:'  on  'or  «1  Jaontt 
to  Indllin  leearWtSMia;    '->■'       <W  r>'     ' 

(4)  a  iwarrlptmfc  of  the  wttMUbg  iWifilon- 
•blp  of  tiie  DaiHtftment  of  tbe  ^tcrier  #lth 
local  or  State  adwcatlonal  ageMtaa  in  con- 
nection widlLitbe  contraotlns  for  -ocHe^struc- 
tlon,  acquisition,  or  renovation  of  aehoc^ 
facilities  pjusuf^xt  tp  this  Mctlon:  and 

'  (S\  the^teec^mmendations  of  tbe  Secretary 
«tth  rai^teoe  ta  the  transfer  of  the  taspoast- 
-koit^  fo#-admliilBtazlng  JubaaetlonB  <a>iadd 

(b)  of  section  14  of  the  Act  oCiScptenber  S8. 

1950  (72  Stat.  648),  as  amended,  from  tbe 


;D^>artmei^  of  HeaUh.  Bdncatlon,  and  Wel- 
fare io  tb»  Departmant  bf  tha  interior. 

(h)'  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  tbe 
to  be  fipproprialMl  ttM  sum  of  '88Sj0OOj000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  /una  80.  1874;  835.000.- 
OQe  for  eaeb  at  tbe  fbur  aucoeedlng  llacal 
years;  and  thereafter,  such  sums  as  may  ba 
necessary,  all  of  such  sums  to  remato  avail- 
able imtQ  expended. 

PAai  D — Youth  Ihtbu^  Piooaaic 

Sec.  207.  In  ordM'  to  provide  meaningful 
and  career-related  work  om>ortunlties  for  In- 
dian youth  who  are  not  enroUad  to  educa- 
tional programs  during  tbe  summer  months, 
Mb»  Secretcu7  Is  authoiisged  to  establish  and 
carry  out  an  Indian  youth  totem  program 
for  any  Indian  sixteen  years  of  age  or  otdar 
«to«  la'  aagutarly  anroUed  to  secondary  school, 
?ecattonal  aobool.  or  hlgfaer  education  pro- 
gram during  usual  school  terms. 

Sec.  208.  (a)  In  establishing  and  adminis- 
tering the  Indian  youth  totem  program,  the 
Secretary  shall  designate  or  recognize  com- 
munity service  fields  tocludlng  those  related 
to  eduction,  child  development,  recreation, 
law,  health  serrlcea,  engineering,  renearch, 
science,  govenunent,  agriculture  and  forestry, 
bustoess  and  oocmneroe,  and  other  ^iproprl- 
ate  pursulto,  which  can  provide  useful  experi- 
ence to  Indian  youth  m  exploring  and  par- 
ticipating to  activities  related  to  their  future 
choices  of  possible  careers. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
ntnnber  of  In^Uan  youth  to  tbe  community  or 
reaervatkm  who  are  toterested  to  employment 
during  the  summer  mimtliB  to  tbe  flelda  dea- 
Ignated  to  subseetlMi  (a)  of  this  aeotton. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  require  negotia- 
tions with  employers  for  the  employment  of 
each  Indlah  youth  participating  to  tbe  In- 
dian youth  totem  program,  such  negotiations 
to  toclude  a  Job  description  outltotog  qieclflc 
duties,  evaltutlon  of  the  progreaa  of  tbe  In- 
dian youth  totem,  and  oonsultatkxi  by  the 
employer  wltti  the  Indian  youth  totem  perl- 
odloaUy. 

Sac.  209.  In  eatabllabli|g  and  carrying  out 
the  Indian  youth  Intern  program,  tbe  Secre- 
tary shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  that— 

'   (I-)  each  Indt&  yonth  totem  shaU  be  paid 
not  lees  Hbna  ttie  Waderal  i^iinhtmm  wage; 

(2)  each  Indian  yottOi  totem  shall  engage 
in  aotlvltiea  whteb  are  sopplemental  to  thoee 
«f  tbe  Ngtilar  work  foroe  where  be  Is  em- 
pkqred  and  ahaU  ii«9t  replace  any  regular 
adult  full-time  employee,  except  as  a  tem- 
porary subftltute  daring  any  normal  vaca- 
tion or  other  such  leave  of  any  such  em- 
ployee; 

(3)  tbe  total  wagea  paM  each  Indian  youth 
Intom  employed  by  a  nonprofit  agency  shall 
be  paid  out  of  funds  provided  to  this  part  D; 

(4)  one-half  tha  wages  paid  each  Indian 
youth  ilibtam  aaqdOfaA'tair  ottiar  than  a  aoo- 
profit  aga^oy  abaU  Jhepald  out  of  funds  pro- 
Tldad  to  this  part  D.  and  one-half  by  tbe 
employer; 

(5)  each  Indian  youth  totem  shall  be  cov- 
eted by  appn^rlate  workmen's  compensatl(» 
tawr. 

(0)  no  Indian  yotjtta  totem  aball  be  en- 
titled, by  reason  of  bis  employment  as  an 
totem,  to  participate  to  ttf-  penatan,  reUre- 
.maaot.  or  unemploymant  compensation  pro- 


- 1  XT)  than  ahaU  ba  ana  supervisor  for  eatdi 
twaaiv  Indian  yp«th  ^%m)a  dvilac  tbtlr 
9e|M  af^Ten^l^ymant;.  Jt;^*  auch  auparvlasr 
•baU  p»  oompanaated  at  ante  ly^ .in  exoeaa 
of  W  ttiTtiUaiim  rate  for  06-0  ot  the  Oen- 
nti.  Schadoia  xmder  ,aeetton  8332  of  title  6, 
Unltad  dtataa  00%' ^md  that,  with  lespact 
ta4b*  poBltlon  of  aOpervtaaa,'jpcaiareBoe  abaU 
ba^gtfBb^tto  yi^na^^  TfMit4Ti«  nsMttng  In  the 
locatUy  in  vbloh  tha  inttoia  aM  anpioyad. 
3.  KSki^rm  tba.ptupoat  o( ^vmrtng  out 


.tba  pKwUUooa  at  this  part.Xl^,thaz»  ia.teiatv 

authocM  to  ba^ap^rquri^cid  8IMOO.OOQ  Zor 

'ttfe  flStfiseai  ^^ear  tfttr%8  Muetment  of 


this  Act,  and  816,000,000  for  each  of  tbe  next 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Faxt  E — ^Educational  Beskasch  and 
Devexjopmknt 
Ssc.  211.  (a)  TlM  Secretary  Is  autbmlzed  to 
make  grante  to  and  contracts  with  univer- 
Bltlea  and  colleges  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies.  Institutions,  and  or- 
ganlaatiiMis,  and  to  and  with  Indlvlduala  for 
research,  siuveys,  and  demonstrations  to  the 
field  of  Tnriian  education  and  for  the  dla- 
semlnatlon  of  information  derived  from  such 
research,  surveys,  and  demonstrations. 

(b)  No  grant  shall  be  made  or  contract 
entered  toto  pursuant  to  this  sectUm  until 
the  Secretary  has  obtatoed  the  advice  aixd 
recommendations  of  educational  speclallsta 
who  are  competent  to  evaluate  proposals  aa 
to  the  soundneas  of  design,  proepecte  of  pro- 
ductive raaults.  and  adequacy  of  tbe  resouroea 
of  any  aiq>llaant  to  conduct  research,  sxirveya, 
or  demonstration  projecta  Wherever  posslbla 
among  the  educational  speclallsta  consulted 
shall  be  Indians  who  are  not  employees  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment. 

(c)  No  grant  sbaU  be  made  or  contract 
entered  toto  pursuant  to  this  section  until 
the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  tbe  activities 
to  be  funded  do  not  substantially  duplicate 
research,  surveys,  or  demonstrations  the  re- 
sulta  of  wblcb  are  or  will  be  aoceaalble  to  the 
public. 

8ac.  212.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  tills  part  E,  there  Is  hereby 
authoriaed  to  be  approprUted  82.000,000  for 
the  first  fiscal  year  after  enactanent  of  this 
Act.  and  88.000,000  for  each  of  tbe  itext  two 
succeedtog  fiscal  years. 

Past  F — Adult,  Vocationat,  and  Eablt  - 
Childbood  Education 

;««c.  213.  After  consultation  with  persons 
coiipetont  to  the  approprlato  field  of  educa- 
tion, which  person  shall  toclude  Indians  who 
are  not  employeea  of  the  Federal  Oovernment, 
tbe  Secretary  shall  present  to  the  Ntoety- 
fourth  Congress,  wlthto  sixty  days  of  tbe  con- 
vening thereof — 

(1)  a  propoeed  program  of  adult  and  con- 
tl"ul'^g  education  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  Indian  people; 

(2)  a  propoeed  program  designed  to  meet 
tbe  vocational  and  technical  career  educa- 
tion needs  of  Indian  people; 

(3>  a  proposed  program  designed  to  meet 
tha  early  childhood  education  needs  of  tba 
Indian  people; 

(4)  a  proposed  program  designed  to  meat 
the  q>eclal  education  needs  of  gifted  and 
handloi4>ped  Indians  aged  three  to  twanty- 
one  years;  and 

(6)  a  review  and  analysis  of  existing  pro- 
grams to  higher  education  for  Indians  ad- 
mlnlatared  toy  tbe  Department  of  tbe  Inte- 
rkjr.  and  a  proi>oeed  program  of  bighar  edu- 
catioB  dealgned  to  meet  tbe  needs  of  tha 
IiMllan  peof^e;  and 

(6)  an  aaaeasraent  of  the  ci^aUUty  of  tha 
Fadaral  oovernment  to  aaaama  eSaetivaly 
and  aoeuzately  tha  educational  pragraaa  and 
aehieveaMnt  of  Indian  paople.  ladh  aaana 
ment  to  Include  a  review  of  the  abUltyeC 
the  Department  of  the  Intatlor  to  aaeaama 
the  educational  actalavamant  and  prograaa  of 
Indian  people.  Tlte  Secretary  U  fnrtbtf  a- 
rected  in  tba  piaparatlon  6f  loata  an  aaaaaa- 
ment  to  consult  wltk  tbi  Secretary  ot  tba 
Department  of  Health,  Edueattan,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  such  othar  aganay  haada  aa  ha 
deems  approprlato.  as  to  the  aapahUtty  of 
tbe  Office  of  Education  or  tha  Watiopal  In- 
stitute on  Education  to  meaaora  tlia  edn- 
oatloBal  prograaa  and  achievamant  of  mdlaa 
pe<q>le.  and  shall  Include  tbe  rewalt  of  watOx 
oonsultattona  to  toeb  report. 

Sac.  214.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
tbe  provisions  of  this  part  F.  there  la  haraby 
authodaed  to  be  appropriated  8780.000  for 
the  flrgt  fiscal  year  after  tiM  anactmant  ot 
this  aA. 


o9uG 
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Sac.  316.  No  ftinds  trom  any  jp«iit  or  con- 
tract purcuaat  to  this  ttt|#  tfun  be  made 
aTallable  to  any  aeihool  dUtrlet  unleae  the 
Beentary  la  ■atbOed  tha*  liw  quality  and 
•tandard  of  educatton,  laeladlng  fa^l^lw 
and  auxiliary  aerrleea.  |Sw  Indian  atodenta 
enrolled  In  the  eebools  of  euch  district  are 
at  leaat  equal  to  that  proflded  aU  other  etu- 
dente  from  reaouroea,  other  than  raeouroes 
provided  In  thla  title,  available  to  the  local 
■chool  district. 

Sac.  316.  No  fonds  ftom  any  oontnet  or 
grant  p\iTniant  to  this  title  enept  as  pro- 
vided in  part  B  shaU  be  made  available  by 
any  Fsdetal  agency  dtreetty  to  other  than 
public  ageneiee  and  Indian  trlbea,  Instttu- 
tlons,  and  organlaatlons:  ProoUed.  THat 
BchocA  districts.  State  education  agencies, 
and  Indian  tribes.  Institutions,  and  organisa- 
tions assisted  by  this  tlt6  may  use  funds 
provided  herein  to  eootract  for  necessary 
services  vrlth  any  appropriate  Individual,  or- 
ganization, or  corporation. 

Sk:.  317.  (a)(1)  Within  sirinonths  ftom 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  to  the  extent  practlcaUe,  consult 
with  national  and  regional  Indian  organlaa- 
tlons  with  experlenees  In  Indian  education  to 
consider  and  formulate  appropriate  rules  and 
regulations  to  Implement  the  provisions  of 
thlstlUe. 

(3)  Vtthln  seven  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Actj  the  Secretary  shaU 
present  the  propoeed  niles  and  regulations  to 
the  Oonunltteee  on  Interior  and  Inscoar'Af- 
ftUrs  of  the  Uhlted  Statea  SenaU  and^ooM 
of  Representatives.  t  ■ 

(S)  Within  eight  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  sAat.  tiia  Secretary  shaU 
puhUsh  praposed  ndsf  and  zegulatlons  In  the 
nderal  Beglstar  for  the  puipoea  at  rapelvlng 
oooaments  from  Interasted  patUea. 

(4)  within  ten  months  teaax  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thU  Aet.^ie  Secretary  ahaU 
promulgate  rules  and  regulatlona  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  V  »▼!» 
and.  amend  any  rules  or  I'egulatlons  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  sUbseetloii  ^a)  Of  this  sec- 
tion: i»rop<4ed.  That  prlw  to  toy' revision  or 
^endment  to  such  rqlea  or  regulations  the 
Secretary  ShaU.  to  the  extmt  practicable, 
consult  with  appropriate  natlonai  and  re- 
gional Xhdlan  organtxatlons.  and'  Shall  jJub- 
u«li  »ny  proposed  revisions  In  the  VMaral 
Register  not  less  than  sixty  days  prlbr  to  the 
effective  date  of  such  rules  andw^^tiona  in 
order  to  provide  adequate  tMtlce  to,  and^- 
eelve  oommenis  fitom.  other  latierested 
parties. 

8k:.  318.  The  Seorstary  ta  authorized  and 
directed  to  provide  funds,  punuant  to  this 
Aett  the  Act  of  AprU  Ig,  19S4  fir«tMt  069), 
M  amamded:  or  any  other  authority  granted 
w  Mm  to  any  trfbe  or  tribal  fli«aidMMon 
which  controls  and  manages  aay  ve«vlousIy 
private  iiaooL  The  Secretary  aliaU  ^ansmlt 
•nn»^y  to  the  Oooonlttees  on  mterlerviid 
tosulae  Aflfctw  of  thai  United  Steta*  seuoe 
ZSItS^i*  "J"*'""'*"* ***epB«t  on  the 
•TOMManal  aaat^anee  program .  ooaiduetad 
punomt  to  tilth  •eetlim./To.  .  - 
aJJ?*'  ?i?-  "^^  ■■"lets III  11  provided  In  tela 
Actte  tte  eduaattao«r  SsHlaaa  In  t«i«  pulHlc 

f*«»ntsl  to  aartilaixa  pimiUfld  under  title 
-zvof  the.Aetof  Juneas.  1073  (M  Stat.  8U). 

'"  ttr.'ftCiBERT  C.  BTjm.  Mr.  Fresident 
Ji?^4??  wnfndment  tb  tbe  d^  aRd  ask 
WiAt  It  be  stated.  ^^ 

The  ACTINa  PREaZDSa4T  jst>  tca- 
pmc.  lite  amendment  MH  be  stated 
The  assistant  leglslattve  elerk  read  as 

foUOWS:  •     «i  .     •.     :vs'- 

a.  leiV      ■•-  •!  i  ■ '    • 
On  page  47,  line  3.  after  the  word  "JWcttem" 
strike  the  tematoder  of  the  llhe.  i^fm  fine 


AprU  i, 


3,  Btrlfte  all  tbrottgh  and- Including  the  word 
"by"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "2ie  or. 

-      ^-^  '       ...-.-.       -    j 

The  AOTDIQrPRESII^afr  pta  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  oh  agreehiff  to  the 
ameiMtoient  to  the  cotnmittee  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  to'  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
tiire  of  a  substitute,  as  amended  was 
agreed  to.         

Mr.  ABOTTREZK.  MJ:.  President,  the 
legislation  before  us  today  has  some  fea- 
tures which  I  believe  are  precedent  set- 
ting. We  have  been  able,  particularly  In 
title  I  of  this  bill,  to  adjust  the  ralatlon- 
shlp  between  the  Indian  tribes  of  thfe 
country,  and  the,  bureiucracy  which  Is 
.Mipposed  to  serve  them.  Too  often  In  the 
past  the  choice  for  the  Indians  h^  been 
between  doing  what  the  buceai^pratis 
wanted  or  being  deniod  the  service— or 
even  worse,  facing  the  threat  of  termina- 
tion. ' 

The  provlslcms  of  tttle  I  shift  the 
power  of  determining  when  Indians  are 
ready  to  assimie  the  mahagement  of  pro- 
grams funded  for  their  benefit  from  the 
arbitrary  whim  of  a  bttreaucra<t  over  to 
the  community  where  It  belongs.  Con- 
tinued Federal  Govemsient  responsihU- 
Ity  to  provide  asslstMoce  and  properly  re- 
view the  delivery  of  sertlces  is  left  in  the 
Oovemment -agencies  for  the  protection 
of  ttie  progjims  without  arbitrarily  con- 
ducting the  day-to-day  decislonmaktog 
that  is  so  important  tq  the  community 
and  its  leaders  if  that  pommunity  Is  to 
dev^op  itself  and  its  leadership. 

Built  into  this  legislation  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  those  programs  that  the' In- 
dian people"  want,  with  specfel  empWisis 
given  to  the  prfeseiVatleh  of  the  "TiTist 
Relationship."  Central  :to  the  theihe'  of 
this  mechanism  is-  the.  ^««6iMUty  f  qij  tlie 
Indian  tribe  to  bfingji^baui  changes  with- 
out the  fear  of  inmiJ^^Ucai.: 

Another  importaatrftatare  of  title  I 
is  the  opportunity  for  .Jkidlah  aetmnuitt- 
tles  to  utilize  Govehinent  persomiSl 
"when  the  expertise  pf'fi)o$e  Indivltluals 
is  useful  to  the  coiimuplty  in  carrying 
ottt  of  Its  programs  wiliiout  those,idoy- 
emmept  experts  te^ng  i^belcxdvll  service 
ben^ts.  This  s^rovision  applMs  not  only 
to  the  ertaffs  of  the  SuTku  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  of  the  Indiam  Health  Service 
but  also  to  penoii&tt<ol 'otter  ag«ft«Ies  of 
;ta»  Oovemment.  Often  Ihe  trfb6  seekit* 
the  assistatice  can  And"  Its  own  members 
employed  in  one  of  the  agenpies  of  Oov- 
emment and  ,brlng  'tHekn  back  without 
causing  those  members  to  give  up  valu- 
able civil -service  rights  In  order  to  make 
a  contribution  ,to'  me  success  of  '-S^eir 
own  tribal  p^rdigraia.  ^    , 

The  second  title  ttfl  this  leglslattUm 
deals  with  some  important  innovations 
in  the  field  of  ednnatton.  Although  the 
fi»inul»lB  tfaewdginai  9art*pn^eff«o  be 
^extremely  contM^eftlia^  and  din(^  to 
operatt  W  it .ajc^lled  to  some  BtafeL'the 
PC(«>06ed  lOQtfvatlons  st}mabt«<[  irVeb^ 
intense  and  '^ul  iaisoOssirak  "SaiH  A  ^ 
it  nowoaeRMiiis  in  tlUs  legislation  has 
some  dettrableieatures. One  of  ttiMe-ds 
the  oraation  of  statutary  language  to 
guarantee  the  existence  of  Xiidia^  parent 

SSSl^^'^^.o?5S\S: 
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jnan^  tmder  the;  JohnsCfx-QliL^tT  pro- 
gtVJX<  Ce^^taint^  we  lo  Congress  miM  de- 
vise a  system  to  prevent  the  kl^b  ^f 
misuse. of  the  Joh^usooeP'MaUey  funds; 
that  have  been  pointed  ant  In  reports  by 
the  C3coeraI  Aeeountloc  Offlsa  and  otdi- 
en.  1  MUevt^fhls  ^stem'of  controls  wUl 
yfe<tiBA  fiirtft^^tudy.  which  i«rt  A  ^dls 
for.  powder.  X|x«*e  sdriferesfiratlons  In 
asklA^  those  same  agolcies  of  Govern- 
ment w^ilch  have  not  h^  the  past  prop- 
erly managed  these  funds  in  the  best 
interest  of.  Indian  education  now  to  nc- 
omaaend  to  us  the  legldation  necessary 
to  assure  their  responsible  management 
in  the  future. 

r  J  wbujd  like  to  caB  fhe  attention  of 
tiie^Senate  to  languwe  In  the  report  of 
the  1974  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Related  Agepdee  ^proprlatlon  bill 
in.  ther House  of  Representatives  which 
-directs  a  ^tudy  similar  to  the  one  pro- 
posed in  section  5.  TWat  language  is  as 
follows:  ' 

The  Committee  directs*  ^si^  both  BIA  and 
tt(e  Department  of  HeaJtH,  "Education,  and 
Wfeirare  review  the  impacti-ald  prftgram,  the 
Johnson-CMalley  progrtfnj  and  the  Indian 
Educatldm  Act  program  arid  provide  recom- 
mendations so  that  all  Indian  children  win 
bafe  an  equal  educational  opportunity.  The 
Committee  ajso  requests  the  BIA  to  review 
_^d  reassess"  the  Johnson-CMaUey  distribu- 
tion f6nnula.  The  Committee  cannot  empha- 
size too  strongly  that  It  Is  deeply  Interested 
in  th?  -grpgress  of  Indian  "education,  but  It 
wants  me  funds  for  thes*  programs  to  be 
managed .  with  complete  flscalresponsfblllty 
30  thea*  Is  equity  among  the  children  served 
them.'  'i  '  ■ 


Althougfa>that  request  was  made  on 
June  22.  1973.  I  undewtaad  that  the 
study  is  Ju9t  getting  underway.  I  hope 
■ye  Ijaye  better  lucffc  with  our  request. 
.  V-lltoi  very  jileased  ttiatilurlng  the  com- 
B^tee  jlePberatloh  the  .full  committee 
«ave  m  support  for  Imstedlate  hearines 
where  we  can  employ  outside  consultants 
^  come  inland  assist  us  "in  examining 
sstfie  of'tBAse  difficult  Issues.  I  believe 
there  is  a-Wealth  of  extertise  available 
amopg  Indlanis  Who  bft'VphOt  only  their 
SKills  butjjersonal  ekperlence  with  the 
Indian  educational  de,v;ek>pments. 

Th?  committee'*  ,end«*-sem«it  of  the 
isubcommittee's    propoaadc,  outside    ex- 
iMr^Bci  for-asslstance  tn'MQilorlng>  alter- 
natives ftl  d«vdoping  a  program  of  equity 
and  excellence  for  the  bfeoeflt  of  Incflan 
children  Is  Ig^hJj  sattsfacWiry.  Wlto  a 
inlnlumm  "Of    Immedia^  .'cooperation 
froni  the  departments  In  providing  us 
.wltti, statistical  information  that  they 
.Widou^>J»dly  have  on  hand,  i  believe  we 
eaa  move  Ahead  immediately  in  devdop- 
faw  a  convrebensive.legtdative  program 
in  Indian-eduoatlon.    •    --f^-  -  " 
l^'BUbcommittee  fchalhrftcn,  I  Intend, 
■  Jtent  withi  ouj"  cofafiresslonal  re- 
t^ty.  to  move  foniard  witl^  ap  In- 

Intended  to  buud  upm  ithe  jnslgms  of 
Iwttattt  peo{^.  partlGUlftHy  tiMse  o£  the 
intensely  dedicated  ZndlBB  people  idao 
have  experienced  the  pftscese  of  Indian 
education  and  are  now  determined  to 
correct  itgfaihires. 

,  m.  JACB330N.  Mf.  ;erial4^  pres- 
vnt^y  before  the  Sebatetis  9<^1M7^  Ahc 
Indian  8elf-Deteniiinatt|Da  «Bd  Edttoa- 
TSoiKAsflfstanoe  Act; 


co; 


April  1,  197^ 

■mis  measure  was  previously  ordered 
reported  to  the  Senate  on  Felnnary  7. 
1974,  where  it  passed  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  on  February  8.  However,  that 
passage  was  vacated  on  February  18  be- 
cause the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kxnnkot,  expressed 
concern  over  certain  provisions  in  tiUe  n, 
part  A,  of  the  proposed  l^dslaUon.  Sub- 
sequent to  that  time  Senator  KxmnDT's 
staff  and  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  have  en- 
deavored to  work  out  compromise  lan- 
guage to  part  A  that  would  address  the 
concerns  and  reservations  raised  by  Sen- 
ator Keknsdy  and  others  since  this 
measure  was  first  reported  about  2 
months  ago. 

As  originally  drafted  title  n,  part  A, 
was  a  major  reform  of  the  Johnson- 
O'Malley  Act  of  1934.  This  statute  pro- 
vides the  basic  authority  for  financial 
assistance  to  local  pubUc  schopls  with 
enrolled  Indian  students.  As  originally 
drafted  the  purpose  of  title  n.  part  A. 
was  twofold.  Indian  tribes  and  local  edu- 
cation agencies  were  given  authority  to 
contract  for  education  of  federally  recog- 
nized Indians  who  are  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools.  In  addition,  part  A  con- 
tained a  formula  for  the  equitable  distri- 
bution of  Federal  funds  for  Indian  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  educatton.  In 
brief,  the  original  language  in  title  II, 
part  A,  sought  to  overcome  these  de- 
ficiencies through  a  formula  which  the 
committee,  in  its  Judgment,  believed 
would  be  fair  to  the  respective  States  and 
school  districts.  Unfortimately,  the  for- 
mula became  the  Issue  rather  than  the 
more  Important  matter  of  reforming  a 
long-neglected  program.  The  amended 
version  now  before  the  Senate  calls  for  a 
strengthening  of  the  policies  and  admin- 
istrative provisions  of  the  Johnson- 
O'MaUey  Act  and  to  provide  for  a  con- 
gressional mandated  study  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  be  completed  no 
later  than  October  1,  1974. 1  believe  it  Is 
significant  to  note  that  ofBcial  tribal 
leaders  representing  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  federally  recognized  Indian 
population  have  endorsed  the  amended 
language  in  title  n,  part  A,  of  S.  1017. 
I  offer  communications  from  such  lead- 
ers to  demonstrate  their  support. 

In  addition,  the  Comptroller  General 
when  asked  to  review  the  orighial  version 
of  the  measure  on  February  7,  responded 
that  the  formula  of  part  A  was  respon- 
sive to  the  shortcomings  of  the  Jdhnson- 
CMalley  program.  In  short  the  record  Is 
dear.  "Hie  majority  of  Indians  support 
8.  1017.  tiUes  I  and  H.  The  self-deter- 
mination provisions  of  title  I  are  sorely 
needed  to  permit  the  tribes  to  remove  the 
stifling  effects  of  paternalism  from  Motii 
reservations  and  communities,  and  the 
education  provisions  of  title  n  offer  new 
opportunities  for  Indians  to  Improve  and 
control  their  own  educational  programs 
and  services. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  vari- 
ous communications  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows:  •: 
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Tbx  Navajo  Nation, 
Window  Bock,  ArU.,  March  19, 1974. 
Hon.  HxNXT  M.  Jackson, 
RvMcU  Office  BtOlding, 
Wttahingttm,  D.C. 

Deas  Senatob  Jackson:  The  piirpoee  of 
this  letter  la  to  reafllnn  the  eupport  ot  the 
Navajo  Tribe  for  the  principle  embodied  in 
S.  1017.  with  the  exoeptlonB  noted  below. 
Title  I  of  thla  bill  provldee  encouragement 
for  the  efforts  of  the  Navajo  Nfttlon  to 
achieve  self -determination. 

I  am  aware  that  serloue  queetlona  have 
been  ralaed  about  the  provleione  of  Part  A 
of  Title  n  of  S.  1017.  The  Navajo  Nation  is 
particularly  concerned  because  we  have  not 
been  able  to  determine  how  the  entitlement 
formula  Included  In  Part  A  would  affect 
Navajo  children.  Therefore,  we  support  the 
prc^osed  amendment  of  Part  A  (Committee 
Print  No.  1)  which  would  provide  new  au- 
thorization for  Federal  financing  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  Indian  chUdren  through  con- 
tracts with  States  and  with  Indian  tribes, 
but  would  not  establish  an  arbitrary  fcomula 
for  the  allocation  of  assistance.  We  ai^rove 
the  requirement  that  at  least  75%  of  such 
assistance  must  go  for  special  or  supplemen- 
tal programs  for  Indian  children.  We  also 
approve  the  strengthening  of  the  require- 
ment for  approval  of  contracts  by  Indian 
parent  committees. 

We  have  only  one  remaining  problem  with 
the  bill.  We  feel  that  the  definition  of  tribal 
organization  is  too  broad.  The  present  defini- 
tion could  include  organizations  incorporated 
under  State  law  without  tribal  sanction.  We. 
therefore,  request  that  Section  4(c)  should 
be  amended  to  read : 

"(c)  'tribal  organization'  means  the  para- 
mount elected  governing  body  of  any  Indian 
tribe;" 

The  Navajo  Nation  appreciates  the  time 
and  hard  work  which  you  and  yoiur  Commit- 
tee have  put  in  on  this  biU.  We  see  It  as  a 
long  step  forward  in  improving  the  life  of 
reservation  Indian  people  thronj^out  the 
United  States.  We  are  especially  Impressed 
with  the  strong  Congressional  support  which 
the  bill  expresses  for  the  establishment  of  a 
meanlngftil  Indian  self-determination  pol- 
icy which  wlU  permit  an  orderly  transition 
from  Federal  domination  of  programs  for  and 
services  to  Indians  to  effective  and  meaning- 
ful participation  by  the  Indian  people  In  the 
planning,  conduct  and  administration  of 
these  programs  and  services. 
With  Und  regards, 

FXTZS  MacDonau), 
Chairman,  Navajo  TYfboI  Council. 


[Telegram] 
Anchor  ACS,  Alaska, 

J»farc?l  22. 1974. 
Senator  Hknbt  Jackson, 
Catritol  Hm.  DC: 

The  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives.  Inc.,  doei 
concur  with  the  agreement  reached  in  prin- 
cipal by  the  Interior  Conunlttee  of  the  Sen- 
ate which  amends  S.  1017,  Title  11,  Part  A, 
We  have  had  telephone  communications  with 
your  staff  and  see  no  areas  of  disagreements 
with  the  synopslB  as  presented  to  us. 

BOOBliANO, 

President  Alasfea  Federation  of  Nattvea. 

[TKLBGRAM] 

Hon.  Hknrt  M.  Jackson, 
Chafrman,  Interior  and  /neuior  Affair*  Com- 
mittee, Dirksen  Senate  Office  BuiUinff. 
Washington,  DC 
Support  the  Jackson-Fannin  amendment 
to  part  A;  tiUe  n  of  8.  1017;  urge  that 
full  committee  approve  this  amendment 
move  the  bUl  through  Senate  for  refer 
House    of    Representatives    immedlat 
reeolutlon  of  support  for  this  Jackson .^^Rnin 


amendment  has  heretofore  been  adopted  by 
the  Montant  Inter-Tribal  Policy  Board. 

HOLAMD  KafN^U.T. 

Chairman  of  t?ie  Montana  Xnter-rrtbal 
Policy  Board. 

Fbdcd,  F^ank.  Haeub, 

SHEIVXB  &  KA1IPB.MAN. 

Washington.  D.C..  March  20, 1974. 
Be  S.  1017. 

Hon.  HZNKT  M.  jACKaON, 

Biisaell  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senatob  Jackson:  President  Dick 
Wilson  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  has  asked 
us  to  express  to  you  again  the  support  of  the 
Tribe  for  S.  1017. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  noted  the  questions  which 
have  been  raised  about  Part  A  of  Title  n  of 
the  bill  and  supports  the  propoeed  amend- 
ment, Conmilttee  Print  No.  1.  He  would,  how- 
ever, prefer  It  If  It  were  made  clear  that 
organizations  not  endorsed  by  the  duly  au- 
thorized governing  body  of  a  Tribe  would  not 
qualify  as  eligible  "tribal  organizations." 
Sincerely, 

S.  BoBO  Dean. 

P^rED,  l^ANK,  Haxxib, 

Shriver  &  Kamfelman. 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  8. 1974. 
Be  S.  1017. 

Hon.  HzNRT  M.  Jackson, 
VS.  Senate, 
Russell  BuHdiTig, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Jackson:  The  purpoee  of 
this  letter  Is  to  reaffirm  the  support  of  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  the  Miccosukee  Tribe  of 
Indians  of  Florida,  the  Metlakatia  Indian 
Community,  the  Salt  Biver  Pima  SCarloopa 
Indian  Community  and  the  Hualapal  Tribe 
of  Arizona  for  the  provisions  of  Title  I  of 
S.  1017. 

It  would  be  tragic.  Indeed,  If  a  controversy 
over  certain  provisions  of  Title  n  relating  to 
the  public  schools  should  prevent  paaaege 
of  Title  I  which  is  so  essential  to  reinforce 
the  pledge  of  the  President  that  Indian  tribal 
self-government  shall  become  increasingly 
meaningful. 

Sincerely. 

S.  BOBO  Dean. 

Nationai.  TKnuL  Chairman's 

Association, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  14, 1974. 
Hon.  Henkt  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,   Senate   Committee   on   Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Jackbon:  IHere  is  enclosed 
a  copy  of  Resolution  BD-3/74-No.  8  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Natlonai  Tribal  Chairmen's  Association  In  Its 
meeting  held  Mareh  7.  1974.  By  this  resolu- 
tion, the  NTCA  Board  urges  S.  1017,  with  the 
propoeed      Committee      staff     amendments 
(Committee   Print   No.    l,   dated   March   7, 
1974) ,  be  passed  by  the  Senate  so  that  It  can 
be  referred  to  the  House  of  Representatlvee 
tar  Its  consideration  of  this  moet  Important 
item  of  legislation. 

Sincerely  youre, 

WnXIAM  TOUFZE, 

Executive  Director. 
Resolution 
e  Interior  and  Insular  Affaln 
of  the  United  States  Senate  has. 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affaire, 
hearings,  both  during  the  92nd 
Congressee  on  legislation  enoom- 
provlslons  for  contracting  ctf  aerv- 
by  Indian  Tribes;  and 
Whereas,  In  the  93rd  Congress,  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the  United 
States   Senate   added  to  that   legislation   a 
title  that  deals  with  a  subject  of  utmost  im- 
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porUnca  to  iBdlaa  peopl*.  th«  Ediicatlon  of 
Indian  peopli;  aiiil<> 

WIxuvM.  7ta«  THtMaaal  Trlbml  Chairmen's 
Aaaoctatlon  taBtUtod  on  tl^  legislation  In 
both  the  sand  and  B3rd  Congresses  because 
of  Its  strong  support  for  leglsUtlon  that  wUl 
make  greater  contracting  authority  arallable 
to  Indian  TMbes  and  for  Improved  educa- 
tional opportqfaltlee  for  Indan  people;  and 

Whereas.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affain 
Committee  of  the  United  8Utes  Senate  has 
studied  the  bearing  record  compiled  from 
the  hearings  on  the  legislation.  Including 
teettmcmy  prseented  by  this  organisation, 
and  has  made  proposed  Committee  Staff 
amendments  (Committee  Print  No.  1,  March 

7,  1974),  In  Title  n.  Part  A,  that  we  believe 
Improve  that  title;  and 

Whereas.  This  legislation  wlU  enhance  the 
staMItty  of  fn<tlan  communities  and  be  of 
benefit  to  IxMUan  people. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the 
National  Tribal  Chairmen's  Assodatkm 
Board  of  Directors  go  on  record  urging  that 

8.  1017.  with  the  propoeed  Committee  Staff 
amendments,  be  passed  by  the  Senate  so  that 
It  oan  be  ndtored  to  the  House  of  Rc^reeent- 
attves  for  Its  consideration  of  this  meet  Im- 
portant Item  of  legislation. 

[Tblxobam:] 

TwatMUs  Wat.  Wash., 

March  It.  1974. 
Senator  Bbmst  M.  Jackson. 
Chairman,  Committee  of  Interior  and  In- 
n..ar    Ajfatrs.    Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington,  DXJ.: 
The  SmaU  Tribes  Organization  of  Western 
Washington  endorses  the  proposed  oommlt- 
tee  amendment  to  Title  Two.  Part  A,  S1017, 
the  Indian  Self  Determination  and  Educa- 
tion Baform  Act.  We  urge  you  to  seek  prompt 
approval  by  the  Full  Committee  and  Senate 
of  this  In^wrtant  measure  and  referral  to 
the  House  of  Beprsaentatlves  for  full  con- 
•Ideratlon.  81017  Is  of  vital  Importance  to 
UuUan  tribes  who  desire  the  right  to  exercise 
greater  seU  determination  and  improve  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  their  members. 
JoespR  K.  Ou>aDZT, 

Acting  Director. 

[TKLnauM] 

SroKAw*,  Wasr., 

March  20,  1974. 
Re  amendment  to  S.  1017. 

Sknats  CoMitmrnm  on  Intbuob  and  iNsuuia 

AiTAns. 
Attention:  yoaaaar  OntAao 
VJS.  SenaU, 
Washington,  DXJ.: 

Indian  Self  Determination  and  Educa- 
Uonal  Refbrm  Act  SptAane  and  Kallspel  In- 
JUm  Tribes  of  Washington  and  Coeur 
DAIene  strongly  supports  8.  1017  but  as 
•mended  by  proposed  committee  amend- 
ment that  not  more  than  36  percent  John- 
son.<yMaUey  funds  be  used  for  operational 
expenditures  and  76  percent  must  be  desig- 
nated for  special  and  supplementary  Indian 
education  programs.  Tribes  have  obeerved 
that  untU  recent  years  entire  funds  often 
used  for  general  operation  and  none  for  In- 
dlan  programs  situation  has  Improved  with 
parental  and  tribal  participating  committees. 
Small  poor  trtbee  lack  abfllty  to  force  com- 
pliance and  bill  should  require  it  Coeur 
D'Alene  Tribes  especially  supports  proposal 
for  funds  to  support  tribal  organization 
managing  previously  private  school.  Tribe  is 
attempting  to  do  that  at  Deamet  Mission 
«nd  de4>erately  needs  such  «««t.*i|THTt  Tribal 
resolutions  wiU  teUow. 

BOBXBT  D.  Dkllwo, 

ilttornejr. 


St.  Caoix  Tkoal  Cottncil, 
Webster,  Wis.,  March  IS,  1974. 
Hon.  HzNXT  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman,    V.S.   Senate,   Oommittee  on  In- 
terior ond  Insular  Agairs,   Washington, 
DC 
Dkak  Scnator  Jackson:  Thank  you  for  the 
information.  March  11,  1974.  regarding  the 
Indian  SeU-Determlnatloa  and  Educational 
Reform  Act. 

Our  Council  Is  In  agreement  with  the  Com- 
mittee to  amend  Part  A  that  would  be  a 
further  amendment  to  the  Johnson  O'Malley 
Act  of  1834. 

Sincerely. 

BUGKNZ  W.  Tatlob, 
1  St.  Croix  THbal  Chairman. 


CXNTRAI.  TRXBES  or  THE 

Shawnxc  Area,  Inc., 
Shawnee.  OWa,  March  14, 1974. 
Senator  Henbt  M.  Jackbo», 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Jackson:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  concerning  amendments  to  S1017. 
the  Indian  Self-Determlnatlon  and  Educa- 
tional Reform  Act.  I  would  like  to  express 
support  for  the  amendments  on  behalf  of 
the  Citizen  Band  Potawatoml  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa, and  the  Central  Tribes  of  the  Shawnee 
Area.  Inc. 

We  would  ask  that  the  fbllowlng  consider- 
ations be  used  in  evaluating  and  Implement- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  bill: 

1.  The  entity  that  Is  selected  as  a  "con- 
tractor" under  this  blU  njust  be  a  federally 
recognized  tribe.  If  not.  the  Indian  orga- 
nization must  have  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  tribes  affected  in  the  form  of  formal 
resolutions  of  support.  All  too  often  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  creating  programs  to  as- 
sist Indian  people  spawns  a  horde  of  orga- 
nizations with  indeftnlte  service  populations 
and  areas,  dubious  credentials  and  abilities 
to  deliver,  and  little  support  or  consent  from 
the  elected  tribal  leadership.  These  organiza- 
tions are  a  threat  to  what  little  sovereignty 
the  tribes  have  left  and  are  responsible  for 
the  poor  reputation  Indian  organizations 
have  in  performing  under  contract. 

3.  The  ratio  and  number  of  Indian  coun- 
selors, curriculum  aides,  and  supportive  pro- 
grams required  for  public  schools  with  In- 
dian students  be  mandatory  for  BIA  Indian 
Schools.  It  would  be  very  poor  commimlty 
relations  for  the  public  schools  in  an  Indian 
area  to  be  required  to  provide  more  services 
under  this  act  than  the  IndUn  schools  are 
providing  In  the  same  are*.  The  poor  effect 
would  also  be  magnified  by  the  creation  of 
local  Indian  parental  commltt,ee8  who  have 
more  Input  and  authority  ovfer  the  public 
school  program  than  Indlajas  presently  have 
over  BIA  Schools. 

3.  Any  tribe  or  Indian  organization  that 
to  operating  a  private  schocl  must  adhere  to 
the  requirements  for  accreditation.  The  pri- 
vate schools  owned  and  managed  by  Indians 
have  an  obligation  to  Indian  people  to  pro- 
vide superior  instruction  and  not  Just  ade- 
quate or  minimal  preparation.  Section  323 
could  result  in  Indian  organizations  creat- 
ing sub-standard  schools  that  do  not  prepare 
Indian  students  for  higher  education,  that 
do  not  give  students  the  kind  of  academic 
discipline  needed  to  further  their  education, 
and  that  are  subject  to  the  political  whim 
of  the  sponsoring  organization. 

As  the  previous  three  considerations  In- 
dicate, our  primary  concern  for  this  bill  is 
that  stringent  guideUnes  be  established  for 
Its  Implementation.  If  the  monies  granted 
under  this  bill  are  administered  correctly, 
the  result  would  be  of  tremendous  benefit  to 
Indian  students.  If  the  monies  are  not  ad- 


ministered correctiy,  they  will  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  comment  on  this  bill. 

Yours  truly,  [ 

John  A.  BAaarrr,  Jr., 
Director,  Central  Tribes 
of  the  Shaumee  Area,  Inc. 

Mohawk  Tribal  CooNcn., 
AktDesasne,'N.Y.,  March  14,  1974. 
Senator  Henst  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  VS.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  The  Mohawk  NaUon  at 
Akwesansne  (St.  Regis)  in  Mew  York  Stats 
is  extremely  pleased  with  the  direction  of 
the  VS.  Congress  in  the  propoeed  Indian 
Self-Determlnatlon  and  Eklucatlon  Reform 
Act,  S.  1017. 

We  have  studied  the  S.  1017  Act  and  the 
re-referral  amendments  and  your  commit- 
tee has  the  wholehearted  endorsement  of  the 
Mohawk  Nation  at  Akweeasne   (St.  Regis). 

The  Mohawks  of  the  Iroquote  Confederacy 
have  for  many  years  atteiapted  recognition 
of  our  ability  to  determine  Identity,  and  ful- 
fill our  needs  and  the  future  for  the  unborn 
generations  of  our  people.  With  this  type  of 
legislation.  S.  1017,  our  future  and  existence 
as  McAawk  people  will  tak»  direction  we  so 
strongly  desire. 

A^  Head  Chief  of  the  Mohawks  at  Ak- 
wesasne,  I  have  been  instruoted  by  our  peopla 
to  support  S.  1017  and  thank  your  commit* 
tee  for  listening  to  the  voices  of  Native 
American  people. 
Truly  yours, 

LAwax4cE  Lazoiz, 

Head  Chief. 


Awaxwc 


Cokftroixkb  General  or  xsx 

TTNtrED  Statss, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  20. 1974. 
Hon.  Hznrt  M.  JACKSoir, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  VS.  Senate. 

DxAX  Ma.  CHATmifAK:  Your  Committee  has 
infonnally  requested  our  comments  on  8. 
1017,  as  reported  by  your  Committee  on 
February  7,  1974.  If  enacted,  the  bill  would 
be  cited  as  the  "Indian  8^-Determlnatlon 
and  Education  Reform  Act/"  Specifically  our 
comments  are  requested  (m  tb»  education 
funds  allocation  formula  fti  title  n  of  the 
bill  and  on  whether  the  f<9nnula  will  assist 
in  correcting  the  problems  set  forth  In  our 
May  38,  1970,  report  to  the  Congress  entitled 
"Admintotratlon  of  Program  for  Aid  to  Public 
School  Education  of  Indian  Children  Being 
Improved.  8-101468." 

Section  102  directs  the  Becretary  at  the 
Interior,  upon  request  of  any  Indian  tribe, 
to  enter  into  a  contract  or  contracts  with 
any  tribal  organisation  of  any  such  Indian 
tribe  to  plan,  conduct,  and  administer  pro- 
grams, or  portions  thereof,  ^hleh  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  admliitoter  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Indians.  The  section  provides  that  the 
Secretary  may  Initially  decBne  to  enter  into 
any  contract  requested  by  an  Indian  tribe 
uiader  certain  clrxnimstances.  Section  103 
contains  a  similar  oontraeltng  provision  for 
programs  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfara. 

We  noted  that  sections  102  and  103  do 
not  provide  for  reaasumpti^n  of  the  admin- 
istration of  programs  by  tlie  respective  Sec- 
retaries if  it  is  determined  that  the  pro- 
grams assumed  by  an  Indian  tribal  orga- 
nization are  being  administered  in  a  man- 
ner which  Involves  the  violsftion  of  the  rights 
or  endangers  the  health,  safety,  or  welfare  of 
Individuals  served  by  such  prngr^Ttm  or  of 
the  general  public,  or  thst  there  to  gtoas 
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negligence  or  mismanagement  In  tribal  or- 
ganizations' handling  of  Federal  funds  or  the 
operations  of  the  prognmB.  We  raggast, 
therefore,  that  language  slmUar  to  the  fol- 
lowing be  included  in  a  new  secUon  of  Hie 
hill. 

"In  any  case  wben  the  approprteto  Secre- 
tary snbaequently  determlnea  that  a  pro- 
gram or  aendoe  aanuned  by  an  timii»w  tubal 
organlzatlaa  to  being  acconqdiahed  In  a  man- 
ner which  Involves  (1)  the  vlolatton  of  the 
rights  or  endangers  the  health,  aafety.  <a 
welfare  of  Individuals  served  by  such  pro- 
gram or  aemoe,  or  (3)  groas  negUgenoe  or 
mismanagement  In  the  *»*TM«i«T»g  or  use  of 
Federal  funds  provided  to  the  organlntlon 
pursuant  to  thto  Act,  the  H>preprlate  Sec- 
retary may.  under  regulatlans  prescribed  by 
him  afid  after  providing  notice  awi  haerlng 
to  such  Indian  trthel  organlzatloB,  reas- 
sume  control  or  (qieratlon  of  such  program 
or  service  If  he  determines  that  the  organi- 
zation has  not  taken  corrective  action  as 
prescribed  by  the  approprUte  Secretary.  The 
impropriate  Secretary  may  retain  control  of 
such  program  or  service  untU  aooh  «i»m»  u 
he  to  satuaed  that  the  vlolatlona  of  rights. 
endangMment  of  health,  safety,  or  welfare, 
or  the  gross  negligence  or  mlamaaagement 
which  neoeasltated  the  reassun^itton  has 
been  corrected." 

Section  106(b)  would  provide  that  pay- 
ments of  any  grants  or  under  any  contracts 
pursuant  to  sections  103,  108,  «■  104  may  be 
msde  In  advaiuw  or  by  way  of  reimbursement 
and  In  such  Installments  and  on  such  oon- 
diUons  as  the  ^proprlate  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  pxirpoaes  of  the 
blU.  We  suggest  that  the  Committee  con- 
sider revlUng  section  106(b)  to  provide  that 
such  payments  be  made  oenstetently  with 
applicable  Iteasury  regulations  so  as  to 
minlmlaw  the  time  elimrtng  between  tlie  date 
of  payment  and  the  dUbanement  thereof  by 
the  State  In  order  to  save  the  Oovemment 
interest  eosts.  See  section  308  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968,  Pub. 
L.  90-677.  83  Stat.  1101.  and  Treas\u7  De- 
partment Circular  No.  178,  (T%ird  Revtolon) 
1973,  31  CFXt  306. 

Section  106(f)  provides  that  contracts  au- 
thorized under  sections  108  and  108  and 
grants  pursuant  to  section  104  may  Include 
provisions  for  the  perfonnance  of  personal 
services  which  would  otherwise  be  performed 
by  Federal  employees:  provided,  that  the 
Secretary  Oiatt.  not  make  any  contract  vhieh 
would  impair  hU  atrtltty  to  diaeharge  his 
trust  reapontibUitiea  to  any  Indian  trtbe  or 
individual.  (Italic  added.)  Also,  sec.  Ill  pro- 
vides that  nothing  in  ttUe  I  shaU  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  or  requiring  the  termi- 
nation of  any  existing  trust  req>onslbillty  of 
the  United  States  with  req>eet  to  the  Indian 
people.  We  beltove  that  the  ramifications  of 
these  sections  are  very  broad  and  might 
result  In  serious  misunderstandings  and 
problems  In  the  future. 

In  our  audits  cf  Indian  affairs  activities, 
we  noted  that  the  Federal  Oovemment's 
q^eclflc  trust  responslbUltlee  were  not  defined 
etoarly  in  legislation  or  In  admlnlstrattve 
regulations  aixi  tliat  Bureau  ot  Indian  Af- 
fairs oOclals  often  had  dUBonlty  In  determin- 
ing where  the  trust  xespooalblllttaa  end  and 
the  concept  of  Indian  self-determination  be- 
gins. Thto  situation  his  led  to  dlaaciee- 
ments  between  the  Bureau  and  tke  liUjes 
as  to  the  duties  and  raqponslbUttlse  of  ^««^ 
P*rty  and  has  resulted  In  ebaigee  that  the 
Bureau  has  abrogated.  Its  truet  responMblll- 
ties.  We  noted  also  that.  In  the  pest..  Trunin 
tribes  that  had  plaxued.  conducted,  azid  ad- 
iQlnMered  Fedml  Indian  programs  undipr 
utotlng  statutory  authority  bad  sometimes 
made  decisions  which  proved  to  be  unsatto- 
^tory.  In  several  caaeik  the  tribes  tetro- 
ceded  the  administration  of  the  jnograms  to 
the  Bureau  and  brought  suit  against  the  Sec- 
retary for  abrogation  of  the  trust  responsi- 
bUlty.  *^ 


The  Conmiittee  may  wish  to  consider  the 
need  for  revising  section  106(f)  to  clarify  the 
Federal  Oovemment's  trust  responsibilities 
to  the  Indian  people  and  to  define  the  duties 
and  reqwnalbilltles  of  Indian  tribes  xinder 
the  seU-datemlnatlon  program.  The  Oom- 
mittee may  also  wish  to  ooneUar  >m*n«iiig 
section  111  of  ttae  blU  to  provide  that  Indian 
tribes  atiaU  beer  the  raaponslblUty  for  their 
aotlons  and  dectolcma  In  administering  Fed- 
eral Indian  programs  and  to  clarify  the  oon- 
dKUms  when,  if  at  all.  the  Secretary  shaU 
be  held  accountable  for  such  actions  and 
decisions  under  the  trust  reqionsibUlty  c<»n- 
oept. 

Sectl(m  107(a)  provides,  among  other 
things,  that  prior  to  the  issuance  of  rules  and 
reg\ilatlons.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  consult  with  national  and 
regional  Indian  (Kganlsatlons;  present  the 
proposed  rulee  and  regulations  to  the  Inte- 
rior ipd  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  BepreeentaUves;  and 
publish  the  proposals  In  the  Federal  Register 
for  the  purpcee  of  receiving  oommente  from 
Interested  parties.  Section  107(b)  provides 
that  prior  to  revision  or  amendment  of  any 
rules  or  regulations  promulgated  pursuant 
to  subsecUon  (a),  the  respecttTS  Secretary 
or  Secretaries  shall  consult  with  national 
and  regional  Indian  organisations  and  pub- 
lish proposed  revtolons  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister not  less  than  sixty  days  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  proposed  amendmente 
or  revisions  in  order  to  receive  commente 
from  interested  parties.  Tlie  Committee  may 
wish  to  consider  if  proposed  revlsioois  or 
amendmente  should  also  be  submitted  to 
the  reflective  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committees. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  108  provides 
that  an  Indian  tribal  organlsatlan  receiving 
or  expending  funds  pursuant  to  a  contract 
or  grant  under  thto  title  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  appropriate  Secretary.  The  second 
sentence  provides  that  the  repcrte  and  rec- 
ords of  the  organization  with  respect  to  such 
contract  or  grant  shall  be  subject  to  audit 
by  the  appropriate  Secretary  and  the  Comp- 
troller General.  To  assure  that  the  goato  of 
the  second  sentence  are  achieved  and  that 
the  aiH^roiKlate  Secretary  and  tiie  Comptrol- 
ler General  have  suffldent  authority  to  re- 
view the  actlvltlea  carried  oat  pursuant  to 
thto  Utle,  we  suggest  that  the  second  sen- 
tence be  deleted  and  that  the  following  new 
subsectlona  to  section  108  be  Inserted: 

"Bach  recipient  ot  Federal  assistance  un- 
der thto  Act,  pursuant  to  grante,  subgrante, 
contracts,  subcontraete,  loans  or  other  ar- 
rangemente.  entered  into  other  than  by 
formal  advertising,  and  whleb  are  otberwlM 
authorised  by  thto  Act,  shaU  keep  such  rec- 
ords as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  inelud- 
ing  records  which  fully  iHirlneo  the  amount 
and  disposition  by  such  redplont  of  the 
proceeds  of  such  aaslstanoe.  tbe  total  eost  of 
the  project  or  undertaking  in  eonneetton 
with  which  such  assistance  to  given  or  used, 
the  amount  of  that  portion  of  Ilia  oost  <a 
tbs  project  or  undertaking  sappllad  by  otbar 
sources,  and  such  other  reeords  as  will  f  adll- 
tote  an  eflecttve  audit. 

"Tbe  Secretary  and  tbe  OomptroUer  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
diUy  authonasd  repreeentetlves.  shaU.  untU 
the  expiration  of  three  years  after  comple- 
tion of  the  project  or  undertaking  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  snbseetloa  of  thto  sec- 
tion, have  aceeas  for  the  purpoee  of  audit 
and  examination  to  any  books,  documente, 
papers,  and  records  of  such  reclptonte  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Comp- 
tndler  General  may  be  reUted  or  perUnsnt 
to  the  grante,  contracte,  subcontracts,  sub- 
grante, loans  or  other  arrangemente  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  subeeetlon." 

Part  A  of  title  II  of  the  bill.  Education 
of  Indians  in  Public  Schooto,  would  replaoe 


the  educational  programs  authorized  in  the 
Johnson-O'Malley  Act  of  1934  (48  Stet. 
606),  as  amended.  Section  303(a)  provides  a 
formiila  for  the  distribution  of  Federal 
funds  for  the  education  of  federally  recog- 
nized Indian  children  in  the  public  schooto 
of  the  States.  Section  203(a)  also  provides 
that  additional  funds  in  an  amount  not 
lees  than  20  percent  of  the  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  formula  shall  be  provided  to 
the  affected  school  dlstrlcte  for  a  variety 
of  special  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  Indian  pupils  in  public 
schooto. 

In  our  May  28,  1970.  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, we  pointed  out  that  the  Johnson- 
O'Malley  program  was  based  on  the  concept 
that  education  to  a  reaponslMllty  of  the 
State  and  that  Indian  children  from  a  res- 
ervation are  citizens  of  the  State  where  the 
reservation  to  situated  and  are  entitled  to 
the  same  public  education  as  to  provided  to 
other  ehildren  in  that  State.  We  pointed  out 
also  that  the  Johnson-CMaUey  program  was 
considered  to  be  a  supplemental  program  in 
that  funds  were  to  be  limited  to  school 
dlstrlcte  which,  after  exhausting  aU  other 
sources  of  revenue  Including  other  Federal 
aid.  are  unable  to  operate  schools  at  ade- 
quate State  standards. 

In  our  report  we  steted  that  we  had  found 
that  (1)  funds  bad  been  provided  to  coun- 
ties and  school  dlstrlcte  where  needs  may 
not  have  extoted  and  the  funds  may  not 
have  benefited  Indian  chUdren  from  reser- 
vations; (2)  the  Federal  Government  had 
paid  the  full  oost  of  educating  Indian  chU- 
dren Uvlng  in  Federal  dormitories  while  at- 
tending pubUc  schooto,  even  though  most  of 
the  ChUdren  attending  the  schooto  wei«  res- 
idente  of  the  State:  (3)  no  reducuon  had 
been  made  for  the  State  aid  received  by 
the  school  dlstricte  for  educating  IndUn 
ChUdren  participating  in  the  dormitory  pro- 
gram; and  (4)  the  dlstelbuUon  of  Federal 
funds  to  the  school  dtotricte  appeared  to 
have  been  Improper  or  there  was  no  assur- 
ance that  the  funds  had  been  used  for  their 
hitended  purpoee.  We  recommended  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  require  tbe  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  furnish  program  funds 
on  the  basto  of  demonstrated  financial  need 
encourage  State  and  local  participation  in 
the  cost  of  educating  Indian  children  who 
Jn.iP  T**™^  dormitories,  and  implement 
addlttonal  methods  of  supervtoion  and  con- 
trol  over  the  dlstrtbution  and  use  of  funds 
by  the  school  dtotricte. 

4-'!L5r"*!l-*'**  **•  '<»™«l»  provided  for 
In  section  308(e)  of  the  bill  Wui  a«tot  in 
correcting  some  of  the  problems  set  forth 
in  our  report  and  resuH  in  a  more  equitable 
Otottrtoutton  of  Federal  Indian  t^ueatton 
funds  to  those  States  and  school  dtotricte 
With  the  greatest  needs.  In  our  opinion  how- 
ever, section  203(a)  wUl  not  insure  that  the 
additional  funds  provkled  for  special  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  the  apodal  needs  of 
Indian  pupito  are  used  for  the  purposes 
intended.  Therefore,  the  Oommittee  may  wltt 
to  consider  revtohig  section  903(a)  to  pro- 
Tkle  that  States  and  school  dlstrlcte  leoeMng 
funds  for  special  educatlan  programs  under 
thu  section  shall  report  aimually  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  on  tbe  uses  infHte  of 
such  funds  and  on  how  the  actual  use  of 
the  funds  oonpares  with  tbe  plaimed  use 
of  the  funds  set  forth  in  the  education  plan 
approved  by  tbe  Secretary,  -nils  rwMrt  will 
aMtet  the  Secretary  in  implementing  our 
recommendation,  infra.,  that  be  be  Mqutred 
to  perform  pwlodlc  program  evaluations 

Sbc.  a08(c)  would  requli*  tiM  Seoetary'to 
ent«-  Into  a  contract  with  tbe  State  educa- 
tlan agency  of  any  State  the  public  educa- 
tk>n  of  whVdk  to  affected  by  a  contract  or 
contracte  pursuant  to  section  308,  regardless 
of  who  ttie  contractor  or  contractors  may  be. 
to  provide  the  professional  and  support  staff 
and    admlnlstrattve    serTlces    neeeeaary    to 
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looKl  school  dlatrlets  Bff«et«d  by  such 
oontnct  or  oontncta  in  ImplHiMnttng  Vbm 
purpoMS  of  tHM  n.  W«  luggwt  Uwt  tiM 
OommlttM  oooskMr  nvtaliig  ttUs  ptovltlon 
■o  M  to  •uthorlM  ntbar  than  require  suoh 
eoBtracU  bouoM  mom  oontraeton  luuter 
tills  title  may  be  eon^Mtent  kod  quallfled 
•nd.  thersCcre.  ivould  not  need  teehnloel 
Msletanoe  tram  the  State  adticatlon  agencies. 

Bee.  aia(7)  noald  prorMe  that.  In  estab- 
Uehlng  and  carrylnc  out  the  Indian  youth 
Intern  procram,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
such  action  aa  may  be  neoeesary  to  assnrs 
that  there  aball  be  one  supervisor  for  each 
twenty  Indian  youth  tntems  during  their 
period  of  employment.  The  section  does  not, 
however,  set  forth  the  purpoee  or  duties  o<  a 
•apervlBor  or  indleiite  by  whom  the  mpervlsor 
Is  to  be  employed.  The  Oommlttee  may  wish 
to  consider  revlBlng  section  313(7)  to  clarify 
these  matten. 

We  noted  that  tttte  n  of  the  bill  oontalxu 
no  provisions  to  rsqufte  the  recipients  of 
nderal  funds  to  *■'«*"**««'  adequate  records 
or  to  antbortae  the  Secretary  of  the  Inierlor 
■ad  the  ComptfoUer  Qenaral,  or  their  duly 
authorlaed  repraeentattfea,  to  have  aoceas  for 
the  purpoese  of  audit  and  examination  to  any 
relevant  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  redpiente  of  Vederal  funds. 
We  suggest,  therefore,  that  language  similar 
to  that  suggsetsd  with  reject  to  section  108 
be  Included  In  title  n. 

We  noted  also  that  the  bill  does  not  spedf- 
leaUy  provide  for  an  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
gram by  the  Oecrstarlse  of  the  Interior  and 
Health,  Bduoatlcsi.  and  Welfare.  It  to  our 
view  that  program  evaluation  to  a  funda- 
mental part  of  effective  program  admin totra- 
tlim  and  that  the  responslhfllty  for  evalua- 
tions should  rest  Initially  upon  the  rs^ion- 
sUde  agencies.  In  line  with  thto  oonoepi  we 
believe  the  Oongrees  should  attempt  to  speci- 
fy the  kinds  of  Information  and  teats  which 
will  enable  tt  to  betMr  aasses  bow  well  pro- 
grams are  wotklng  and  whether  alternative 
approaches  may  offer  greater  promise.  We 
will  be  happy  to  work  with  the  Oommlttee 
In  developing  speelfle  tangoage  If  you  wish. 

We  are  also  providing  our  comments  on 
the  bill  to  the  Chalnnan  of  the  House  Inte- 
rior and  Tnsnlar  AflalrB  Oommlttee. 
81noevely  yonia, 


Dtifuty  Comptroller  Oenerol 

ot  tht  Ontted  State: 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRO.  Mr.  President. 
I  »ak  mianlnvnia  oonaent  to  have  printed 
in  tbe  Rscou  an  exeerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  9S-702),  explaining  the  pur- 
poMS  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be' printed  in  the  Ricoso. 
as  follows: 

KM3nn 

.-X.  niBKNB 

IHbal  soveralgnty,  the  power  of  self-gov- 
emmsnt,  waa  flxafe  noognlasd  In  ooneept  by 
the  United  Otatsa  Bupieme  Oourt  In  Wor- 
oester  v.  Oeorpta  (6  Pe*.  8U,  SI*  (1S89)).  m 
oommeaUnff  aa  that  deetolon  a  noted  legal 
aebolar  haa  mmar fcart; 

'Oftsm  tbe  saclleet  years  of  the  BepuMlo, 
the  Indian  tribes  have  been  reeognlnd  as 
'distinct,  IndopsBdeat.  political  oommunlttee* 
and  as  such.  quaUftod  to  SBeretoe  fttmrnn  at 
aM-govemmemt,  not  by  virtue  eC  any  dele- 
^Mam  at  pewwa  from  tbe  Psderal  govern- 
■tant,  but  rather  by  rsaaon  of  their  ortglnal 
TMbal  sovereignty.  Thua  treatlss  and  statutss 
of  Hia^isssliais  been  looked  to  by  the  Courts 
■•  IbaltatSons  upon  original  tribal  powerat  or, 
at  flSfoetk  evklenoae  at  reoognttlon  at  sneh 
poweia,  rather  than  aa  tha  dlieet  aource  at 
trtkal  powesa."  (Oetien.  federal  ItUUam  Law, 
quoting  tratn  Woroester  ▼.  Oaovylo.) 

Jba  eztsBt  to  which  thsie  esml-ladapend- 
•at  gofenunent  entttlM  are  aUa  to  timctkm 


depends  upon  the  degree  to  which  tbe  oon- 
stltutlonally  derived  plenary  power  of  Con- 
greas  to  exercised.  Two  recant  congressional 
acta  exemplify  both  tbe  recognition  of  an 
Inherent  tribal  sovereignty  uid  the  limitation 
upon  It.  Tbe  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of 
June  18. 19S4  (48  Stat.  884)  provided  a  frame- 
work for  tribal  self-govemaient  and  devel- 
opment within  the  vederal  system.  Title  n 
of  the  Indian  BlU  of  Rlghtsof  1M8  (83  SUt. 
77)  acknowledged  tbe  extotence  of  tribal  self- 
governing  power  under  tbe  plenary  power  of 
Oongrees  by  establishing  procedures  tor  Its 
exercise. 

In  addition,  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the 
State  of  Arlaona  has  observed  that: 

"The  whole  course  of  Judicial  decision  on 
the  natiue  of  Indian  tribal  powers  is  marked 
by  adherence  to  three  fundamental  princi- 
ples: (1)  An  Indian  tribe  possesses,  in  the 
first  Instance,  all  the  powers  of  any  sovereign 
State.  (3)  Congress  renders  the  tribe  subject 
to  tbe  legislative  power  of  tbe  United  ^tates 
and.  In  substance,  terminates  the  ei^emal 
powers  of  sovereignty  of  the  tribe,  i.e.,  its 
powers  of  local  self-government.  (3)  These 
powers  are  subject  to  qualification  by  trea- 
ties and  by  express  legislation  of  Congress, 
but.  save  as  thus  express^  qualified,  full 
powers  of  Internal  soverelgaty  are  vested  In 
the  Indian  tribes  and  in  their  dxily  consti- 
tuted organs  of  government.  (Begay  v.  Miller, 
70  Arts.  380,  232  P.  2d  634.  637  (1960)  quot- 
ing from  Cohen  Federal  liUkan  Law,  p.  133.) 

8.  1017  to  In  essence  an  effort  to  provide 
tribes  with  the  means  to  Implement  tribal 
eelf-goveming  power  by  providing  finances 
and  procedures  to  achieve  progressive  devel- 
opment of  tribal  resources  and  institutions. 

The  purpose  of  S.  1017  is  to  implement  a 
policy  of  self-determination  whereby  Indian 
tribes  are  given  a  greater  mcasiure  of  control 
over  the  programs  and  services  provided  to 
them  by  the  Federal  governsnent.  Tbe  legto- 
lation  also  proposes  a  major  reform  in  Fed- 
eral financial  aid  to  publlo  school  districts 
which  educate  Indian  children,  and  author- 
ises new  programs  and  resonrces  designed  to 
improve  educational  oppoitunitles  for  In- 
dian youth  and  adults. 

n.    NXED 

In  leoent  years  there  has  been  a  dramatic 
shift  In  Federal  Indian  policy  with  respect  to 
the  delivery  of  programs  and  services  for- 
merly administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

To  accomplish  thto  the  Administration 
relies  on  a  combination  of  four  basic  Acts: 
through  the  use  of  the  "Buy  Indian"  Act  of 
IBIO  (86  Stat.  861)  competitive  bidding  of 
contracts  with  Indian  tribes  can  be  waived; 
where  the  contracts  relate  directly  to  edu- 
esttlonal  services  for  Indian  ohlldren  in  public 
schooU.  authority  to  found  in  the  Johnson- 
OlCaUey  Act  of  1934  (48  Stat.  696),  as 
amended;  while  other  servloes  are  contracted 
for  through  the  Snyder  Act  of  1931  (43  Stat. 
308).  Where  Federal  employees  are  Invcdved 
In  the  operation  of  contracts,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  resurrected  an  1884  Act  (4 
Stat.  787)  to  authorlae  tribal  supervision  over 
tbe  Federal  employees.  This  curious  mlxtmre 
of  broad  Interiwetatlon  and  unrelated 
statutes  represented  an  attempt  by  the  De- 
partment to  improve  tbe  quality  of  education 
and  other  services  and  to  promote  greater 
self-determination  for  Indian  tribes.  The 
dUBcultlee  m  straining  statutory  langiiage 
beyond  its  uiglnal  intent  ereatee  numerous 
administrative  and  manafement  problems 
whldi  this  legislation  to  dealgned  to  correct. 

nitutratlve  of  these  problems  to  tbe  In- 
ability of  tbe  Federal  govenunent  to  exen^it 
tribal  oontracta  from  Federal  Procurement 
Bsgulations  and  to  autbovlze  paymenta  In 
advanae  of  tribal  performance  on  such  con- 
tracts.  While  the  aforementioned  statutes 
have  provided  eome  necessary  tooto  to  permit 
Federal  agencies  to  contract  with  tribal 
groups,  a  more  flezlMe  autliorlty  to  needed  In 


order  to  give  substance  and  <*edlblllty  to  the 
ooDoept  of  Indian  Self-detonhlnatlon. 

S.  1017  to  designed  to  alleviate  these  prob- 
lems by  providing  dtreot  statutory  authority 
for  contracting  of  Federal  programs  by  In- 
dian tribes.  In  addition,  the  bill  proposes  a 
response  to  widespread  dtoeentent  with  the 
administration  of  the  Johnaen-Olfalley  Act 
(48  Stat.  596),  as  amended,  which  has  been 
the  basic  legislation  providing  financial  as< 
sistance  to  local  publlo  schotfis  with  enrolled 
Indian  students  since  1934,  Tbe  changing 
character  of  public  school  fiiwnoe  In  the  past 
40  years  and  the  dlfflciilty '  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  has  had  in  promulgating  regu- 
lations which  are  fair  to  all  States  have  pre- 
sented seveoB  problems.  Iq  addition,  the 
desires  of  tbe  Indian  peopl8  to  have  mors 
involvement  in,  and  control  ;of ,  Indian  edu- 
cation must  be  considered. 

m.  MAJOR  pxovistexs 
Congressional  Findings 

This  states  that  the  Congress,  after  a  care- 
ful review  of  the  United  States'  htotorlcal 
and  legal  responsibility  to  the  Indian  pe<q)le 
found  that  the  prolonged  9ederal  domina- 
tion of  Indian  service  progsams  has  served 
to  retard  rather  than  enhance  the  progress 
of  Indian  people  and  their  |»nuBunltles  by 
depriving  Indians  of  the  full  opp<»tunlty  to 
develop  leadership  skills  crucial  to  the  reali- 
zation of  self-government,  a<Ld  it  has  denied 
to  the  Indian  people  an  effective  voice  in 
the  planning  and  implementilng  of  programs 
for  tbe  benefit  of  Indians  which  are  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  Tnrfjian  conuniuiity. 
Indian  pe(q>le  will  never  surrender  their  de- 
sire to  control  their  relationships  both  among 
themselvee  aiyl  with  non-fndtoa  govern- 
ments, organisations  and  persona. 

The  Congress  also  found  that  true  self- 
determination  to  dependent  upon  an  educa- 
tional process  which  wUl  insure  the  develop- 
ment of  qualified  people  to  folfill  meaningful 
leadersh^  rolee  and  that  preeent  Federal 
education  programs  have  not  effected  tbe 
desired  level  of  educational  achievement  or 
created  tbe  diverse  opportunities  and  per- 
sonal satisfaction  which  edacatlon  can  and 
should  provide.  i 

Declaration  of  Policy 

As  a  result  of  these  findings  the  Declaration 
of  Policy  states  a  commitment  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Federal  government's  unique 
and  continuing  relationship  with  and  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Indian  people  through 
establishment  of  a  meaningful  Indian  self- 
determination  policy  which  will  permit  an 
orderly  transition  from  Federal  domination 
of  programs  for  and  servlcas  to  Indians  to 
an  effective  and  meaningful ,  participation  of 
the  Indian  people  In  the  planning,  conduct 
and  administration  of  tbeee  servlcee.  To  ac- 
complish thto  tbe  Congress  declares  that  a 
major  national  goal  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  to  provide  the  quality  and  quality 
of  educational  servlcee  ami  opportunities 
which  will  permit  Indian  chldren  and  adults 
to  compete  and  excel  In  t^  life  areas  of 
their  choloe,  and  to  achless  the  measure  at 
self-determlnatkm  eesm^al  to  their  social 
and  economic  weiUbelag. 
Title  I— The  InOian  sat-DeterminatUm  Aet 

Sections  103  and  103  provide  the  basic  au- 
thority tat  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
and  Health,  Education  and  Welf  ivre  to  enter 
into  contracte  with  tribal  (^ganttatlona.  As 
originally  drafted,  the  bill  authorised  the 
two  Secretaries  to  enter  Into  such  contracte 
in  their  discretion.  Howevdr,  the  language 
has  been  revised  to  direct  the  ^>proprla^ 
Secretary  to  enter  Into  a  eontraot  or  eooi- 
tracte  upon  the  request  at  p  tribe  or  tribal 
organlESttoQ.  Tbe  eectlon  providas  a  pre- 
ceditte  by  whlcb  the  Secretuy  may  decUne 
to  enter  Into  a  contract.  Thto  change  would 
facilitate  tribal  contractln|;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  establtohlng  a  nitlonal  procedure 
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ifh^r^y  the  Seqre^f^  may  decUn«  to  entes 
rdto  proposed  contracts  when  aj^pro^a^Cjirbvld 
not  be  in  the  public  Interest.  '  • 

Finally,"  s*ctltes-"l(*'ind  IM 'contain  a 
provision    (subs^cUf^    (c))    wlMch-rl^qj^res 

sdsq^ute  llabill^  insuf^oe,  to  protect, 
ptrt)Uc  agJtost  torts  ^9jWvn^U«f  by^^ 
emptoyees.  TheSe  sutiMCtloiur^prpvidls  ,,_ 
ther  tha*.the  insuitlnoe'-'cifrrkft^'lfti^' -tu^t 
nise  a -tribe's  immxkilt]^  from  slUiV'ss^  ifc- 
fense  to  any  claim  whtoh  to  'WttUUt'the  Utntu 
of  the  policy.  "jj.i.  v  '.o\,."^.-i    ♦u'jiJi 

-flection  104  autfip(l«^f|l^esQ9f9MlfJol 
tb«  Interior  and^Hei^th,  ^diivptfito^anjIiSgf^ 
fare  to  make  grants  to  tH^'aL^cmalHratfms 
to  facilitate  and  ISQit>1eidezit  eUfitAStrng  t^S- 
der  Sections  103  and  10^.  Speciflcallvi-'tii^ 
Oeibmittee  envlslolrto^t&it'sii^'gTaEM'M^ 
be  used  {\y  to  uhde^iaks  cJKtoriJr^pitin^^ 
lor.the  takeover  of  °ttie'ia»rftrccmideK.ittt<t- 
erally-operated  progrttnaf .  (Sl)u  ta;Mtfn<<ffQf 
dlans  to  assume  mnnntrrrli^^  S^di  jlwr1W*tfftl 
positions  once  the  tribe  Jhaa ,  assuw^d  gfn- 
trol  a^d  rdanagenMnt"  (tf  IPeAei^c^nrognKas, 
and  (3)  to  finance  s^  th(^:U£h  kit^hbix 
of  performance  f  raowmg  k  reaspiutbie  pemd 
of  time  In  wld^  'S^'^iia^  FederaUy-^n- 
Meued  program  HkS'be4n  adtioaxsterea  b^ 
tribe  undbcsontaotUL'  jh^-:'  r:  i'jiL^n^j . 
-An  amendment  tfl  ttt^iatdrgovmaaidBita} 
Personnel  Ao>,of,jp70  y»4  SOat.  \^)  MPfOr 
posed  in  section  105  which  would  " — '-- 
"tribal  .govemmente','..  within  tju|  dsfioMon 
of  "local  govemnwfitieC'  for  piitpaur^^at 
A6t,  Civil  servlcie  jknon^  .coidld  bj> 
to-  4ril)M '  c»ganiSailJlons; '  puieuiMitr'  to 
tergovenBoental  ^ersonhet:vAc^9ta'>4ie'^>f^ 
fiUnent  of  s^-datermlnatlofa  'iikmtrabtK 
Tbeee  asalgmnento  could  be  mad9)<t(r;«jp0* 
rlod  of  two  yei^  f^  nu^  b^  •ftended'tar 
ah  additional  two  T^srs  with  no  )oea  of  bene- 
flts  to  the'Fefl^t»r"^i5pnnel,  In  a^Uani, 
MbM  govemnlentMenipibyees  could  b«'  (kS< 
signed  to  Fedend-k^ndiis  to^tecqttite-ittox^- 
agement  experlento  lii^oeBsaiy  ^fer  thcP  cen- 
trsots.  ■  ~     •..     ■^  .'30 

-,  ^ecftlon  106  itould  'exempt  trttasl  oontraott 
trom  Federal  rxocM^fpfoei^t  vnEulKtlo^a^lklsh 
have  served  as.p^iste^es  to,«ich  oootraqiaxiB 
lb  the  past;  .'provide  for  a(tvaxu!»<i>a] 
to  tttbal  0Qfltract<»&  for'^sti^rt^'  pf 
ptoiilt  the  aiyroprtatfeP  Oeuetary  & 
or  revise  a  contract  upon  thwlpeq^nst  oC^a 
tribal  oontraetor;  .psovldB  aa  &idlaaP'trtt>e 
^|right  to  request  r^troceeslpn  ot.^f^- 
^feteryfar  any  cdfit«M;t  entered  Intonursuwxt 
to  thto  Act;  penult  trfbal  copti&tott.to  '^ 
spproprlate  lMer4f<fircllltlefrand  eqWpdieftt 
in  the  fOUUlmSriC^  iaolh  contracte;  'iAtt; 
Sanily.  provldes^Siatt  ttldtl  cotttraetltttiis^  Id- 
9l^e«  provl8i(ipyje«r,peseoQaieBrvlCe«soddng 
SS, the  trust  nmpa9fA\mty.^,tf  tt»i1Mtmi 
govenunent  to  not  trgpalaed.  ,     .,    -    ■ ':  .• 

Section  lOff  requires  tb^  ccoi'tnHjtinf' Wt^ 
group  to  maintain  ^dequictf .  t^edtm,  an4 
subjecte  such  rec«>Ms  to  audit  ^  tMKiStbrd- 
pnato  Secretary  iSMl  OecdpHtfi^lto  OeAMl  c( 
the  United  8tat4si.The  OomaltflM'dsaildSSli 
tbto^Mepvtolon  esBegstial  to/ the  selfc^letsBafiiba- 
tlon  process  tf  pantHipatlng  ftrtbes  ««  1»  ba 
hew  account^^,;^  tttfto  mp^.    „  ■.    .  • 

Section  Ilo  jKstteryee  ^e^tiMtoslrMlstUur 

immimjty  ftctTs^t.  .'„„,.i,;  "^^"^ 

Title  n-Tlu  Indict,  eipf^ 

Indian  cSffdjisn. .  Spsftfiwh 
staixces  beyond  the^  conttttL 
a  variety  of  Instiftuilons.  !•& 
tbsn  87,000  iBdtan  studeiitii^afMfid-" 
sehools  on  ct^ear  XndtoSS  itttimmm^fm 
sttend  Fsderal  aelBlMac^enfteaiBin^  aa- 
reau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  by  |i4tlHi'  KfboU 
boards  who  contsact  dlreetlp^^t^k  m»»irw^n 

This  bill  affseis  pfiij&liy  attr  iA<m 
Indian  children  'who  are  enlik>Iled  in  vStflle 
"QiWxAt  And  wHbBB  edueatMtel  itiMfe  IM 
•nmntly  suppcsasd  In  part  ttnoilgK'  odD^ 

c^ii  .;.'fn.,  j'J     :  .fiijiOiil.     .  Jul! 
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ttaate„^S9;tered-tnto  mirsuant  to  tthe  Act  of 
4^U.jQri034'  (48  Stat.  ISg^).  as  amended 
(fino^  as  the  Jbhnson-OliCaile^  Act)  be- 
tween tribal  organlzattons  or  Mate  d^>art- 

mente  of  ^'^■•^"oMr^n  «w/^  ft^m  n,,^^^,,  of  IqiUi^ 

Affairs.  The  Committee  emphasizes  that  Part 
AjB'ti»teai«9t  neither  to  eniuge  nor  testMot 
ths  oyfTta*  -Indlpa  .populf ttasi  now  .eligible 
for  services  ikkd«r4)^  Act.  thto  taUl  doee  not 
concern  FeaeMa  tir  Fedftrally-ct^traHed 
■dbools.  ULsb.  \         .< 

■  mn  purpoee  of  TtOe  H.  Fart^  A  to  to 
a«pn|gjl^  pcdlcy  and  admlntotrattve  provl- 
sJy9na^lj^.£lje  Johiuoa-O'UallsF  -Act,  and  to 
prdvTde  tat  a  '  CongrettldSuIty>'mandated 
study  of  that  Act  by  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
fetfailui'.'Stfch  Stmdy  to  to? fa^  transmitted  to 
tee-  Sfp^to^Hate  dMttmltt«ia>M  .Oba^ftMs  not 
Mvr<^tlsus  CfaUAer  l,'ltl74.>8oa  itiau  ladoda 
apupllte  tegfriatlss  secomBieatfaittonB  designed 
to  fV*^^  -^aprove,-^  MOframs  awthorlsed 
u^ider  the  Jti)hnj)oh-<nttfley  Act.  , 

fS*''2L«a-^'^^^^?V'«!2 

rnxxner  ■mflixaea  xo  prOrXav  ^Or  xn6 
JMfiWwrtng:  >    7       3 

dmerla  governing  tfte  oontrMCs  s&tered 
into  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Xnteilof 
and  proqjeotlvf^  contractors  to  assure  that 
tbe  ed)M|ationeVneeda-of  the  Indian  studente 
w^„afjb  pa  bs.  beneflclarl^  of  such  contract 


>  fdtr  establishment  of  parental  com- 
mltf««S  to  tfiScire  tha^  funds-  ei^ended  m 
pnbUaMItoCl  disfhMs  arein  fecoerdanoe  with 
pwigfams  and  plans  whiefa  hsvs  been  de- 
MiqpM^y  the  lAdtonicoBtmunlty: 

Financial,  ctwport  to  public  school  dto- 
tt)s^  tQT  ehnwed  Indian  children,  who  re- 
side' ui'l^urtau  of  mdlan  Affairs  boarding 
f  acuitier,  and    -^  '  '   '    ■ 

A  specific  atrttiorlsatlen  for  appropriation 
ar'gMr^biaion for  atthot  the  fiseal  years  197S 
and.  1076.  Such  fundi.to  be  utUiaed  for  the 
sgncntlsa  of  >Jndlans< pursuant  t0  the  John- 
aonOICalley Act.. .    .  ,~~'„,^ 

Cspatotei^  with  the  Committee's  desire 
tcf'^^bpfelop,'  more  ntlonal  and  equitable 
pta^lee  and  procedtoes  to  govern  the  John- 
sbn-O'Malley  program,  section  306  author- 
Isee  a  Cen^resStonally-mandatsd  study  of 
thklimigmm  by  the  Secntary  of  the  In- 
terior. The  .Bspretary .  to  dtreoted  to  submit 
a  .mort  ofjths  study  to  the  Committees  on 
Intsr1a«„^nd.  InsHlar  Affatn  of  the  United 
Stetiss  fiebate  and  House  of  Beptesentatives. 
.ti^'t)xls  connection,  this  Committee  fully 
expects,  -SQd  S-.  1017  requires,  the  Secretary 
t6-  und^4iik»'«  'thoTOogb  Atnalysto  at  the  f ac- 
tl»ai«hlab  arm  determine  the  ftttuiv  aUoea- 
tlbi^'Ot  'IMand  funds  for  the  special  or  sup- 
p}ai«ei^a|.'(lducst«o«al  pr^grasas -of  Indian 
studente  and  ciurent  operating  expendi- 
tures. AddltlonaUy,  .the  secretary  to  required 
to  dtocuBB  the  John-pi^aHey  Act  in  rela- 
tKtt  to  fci^  othef  statfatSs^' which  t»t>vlde 
Mditntl' ^financial  TssMttoesitbr  the  eduoa- 
ctsnai  suKiort  of.-&idtan-«hlMvan  enrolled  In 
puhUcsebools.  rl  . 

The  Seeret^fy's  repert  to  to  Include  detailed 
legtolatlva  recommenHatlpps  for  the  svtotm 
of  the '^CBmaon'-Oll^lffy^fitogram  and  tor  a 
prqipram  to  assist  the  omlopment  and  ad- 
fiilniiftratlon     at    fiidian-smtMAletf 


.?■ 
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munMy  eoUesfes.'. 

PaH  0  stntboii—Tartsiat  sistance  Idlhe 
oaost^akls8LY«  ssbool  faelMMas  which  serve 
yK>»ii^yrfe»qgntte4  nmfP /am^fw^on  or 
neat  rsswyatloiw  or  laa44lw)dln  trust.  The 
yWJ'P^W  *^!^1''«w?4Jtoft»of,^  mil- 
iran*oii  an.anKuSu  mtoK.  SSVenty-Sve  peirfeirt 
cff  tbs  amorbt  si>flK9rktM  'wltt  be  spent 
(^  tlvsse  publM  scboMi  WiMk'censtniotloB 
teeOa  bata  been  appiMBdjiandsr  RlLiaiS. 
3tiS  alknataonar  MUdacKfil  bs  based  onitbs 
priorities  established  by  th%  .poiamlsdaner 
at  Bducatton.  In  terqta  of.pvpqpdiira,  tbC'^SC- 
retscy  qf  HXW'wlU  aD»|e  asaUabls  to  the 
DepaXtlttsnt  6f  the  UteMat'.  on.  a^  ri^tkMe 
basis,  th^  prtoHt^  ItottnirW'apMraved  prot- 
bete  HiidM>  IM»toiftrU4<irinr<V)  of  Pi.. 
•l«  froBs  trhlob  the  iMasChi:^  (ff  the  Xatsrlcr 
'--.  it  i  ■'•  o;   h.i^ai  y      m-jlc  •  ' 

'.iiH'fi::  (lis    ^;  ,.  -»(!  '..';: 


shall  dtoburse  funds  made  available  under 
thto  Ac$.  The  remaining  35  percent  shall  be 
spent,  ab  tbe  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  other  school  construction 
projecte  which  he  deeins  worthy.  Amnng  such 
sr.hoolB  coiUd  be  former  mission  schooto  now 
admlntotered  by  Indian  tribes. 

A  final  major  provision  (section  318)  au- 
tborlzes  the  Secretary  to  provide  financial 
sl^)port  to  former  private  schooto  which  az« 
cqwrated  by  Indian  tribes. 

TV.   OOMMITTES    aSOOSUCXWDATIOItS 

Tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and  Tn— iim- 
Affatn  unanimously  recommends  that  S. 
lOtT.  ae  amended,  be  enacted  by  the  SMiate. 

T.  IMBtSLATtYE   HI8TO«T 

Indian  self-determination,  in  concept,  as 
ofllBlal  policy  was  proposed  through  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Message  to  Congress  on  Amert- 
can  Indians  on  July  8,  1970.  The  meesage 
contained  a  central  theme  of  "self-deter- 
mination without  termination."  llito  new 
policy  was  offered  as  an  alternative  to  the 
pbilo«<yhy  embodied  in  H.  Con.  Res.  108  (rf 
1953.  which  stated  that  Federal  policy  was 
to  terminate  Federal  responsibilities  and 
servloes  to  Indian  tribes  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Under  thto  newly  proposed  policy,  Indiana 
were  to  be  afforded  broad  latitude  In  control 
and  (^Mration  of  programs  admlntotered  by 
the  Btireau  of  Indian  Affalis  and  the  Tw«iti>.n 
Health  Service.  Three  propoeato  m  the  Pres- 
ident's legislative  padcage  were  spectflcaHy 
designed  to  In^tlement  the  Indian  self-deter- 
mination policy,  as  follows: 

(1)  .Require  the  Secretarlee  of  the  Interior 
and  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to  trans- 
fer to  Indian  ttlbes.  at  their  request,  control 
aiid  operaOon  of  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  Indian  Health  Service  programs  and 
■ei vices; 

(3)  Permit  Indians  to  contract  with  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Johnsob-CMalley  (JOlf)  education 
funds,  and  to  authorize  the  detail  of  com- 
missioned personnel  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  Indian  tribal  organizations  which 
assume  the  control  and  management  of  In- 
dian Health  Service  programs;  and 

(3)  Provide  for  continued  -fringe  beneflte 
(such  as  ccmpensatlon  for  injury,  retire- 
nsent,  life  Insurance  and  health  beneflte)  to 
Federal  civil  service  en^>loyees  who  transfsr 
to  Indian  tribal  organizations  to  perform  the 
servlcee  they,  formerly  performed  as  govern- 
ment employees. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1970  and  early 
1071,  Administration  offlclato  met  wlt^  tnbU 
leaden  at  ten  regional  conferenees.  While  the 
Indian  Isaduiu  did  not  reject  the  concept  of 
sdf -determination  at  these  oonf erenoea,  they 
raised  pertinent  questions  and  concerns  with 
re^Mot  to  the  three  bllto  rteslgnert  to  Im- 
PlMnent  the  prt^xiaed  selfnletermlnatlon 
policy.  Basically,  appnsliensioii  centered  on 
the  bill  wAlCh  authOTMA  tribal  groups  to 
dttilaterally'  take  orar  tlie  programs  and 
fuhcMons  preiscBtly  Admuisisred  by  the  Bo- 
nan  of  Indian  Attmttm  and  tbs  Indian  Health 
Service. 

.  No  acUon  -was  taken  In  the  81st  Ooogreae 
with  respect  to  these  three  msasures. 

.  ^flipUar  legislation  wss  toansti^tted  to  ths 
03nd  Coogrees.  In  response  tor  \he  Indian 
edmauBl^^  rejeetlon  of  the  Administra- 
tion's propoeato  to  implement  the  oonospt  of 
SBlf-detbrmtnatlnn .  Senator  Jadkaoa  and  Sen- 
ator OqrdosL  AUot  totrodvoed  a.  8187  as  an 
alternative. 

S.  3167  authorized  the  Secretaries  of  ths 
Interior  and  Health.  Bducatlon  and  Wolftes. 
upon  the  requeste  of  Indian  trlbee.  to  eater 
into  ooutraota  with  tribal  orgaataatlosM  to 
permit  such  organtoatlcms  to  plan,  cooduct. 
and  administer  projecte  luder  a  number  of 
Fed«al  Indian  seiHee  programs  which  are 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  respective  De- 
partmenta  m  addition,  ths  propaaed  meas- 
ure authorized  financial  grante  to  Indian 
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trttMil  orguUiAtiaDs  for  plannlm.  tnUnlng. 
•raluaUon  and  otbar  aettTKIw  dMicnad  to 
snaUc  mixax  otguitmXUm*  to  enter  into  mU- 
detflnalutioii  eontnets. 

S.  81S7  ilK>  pwimtted  tlM  M^gnmant  oi 
penoduiAl — tneludlsg  rtiminltilflTT**  oflioen 
of  tb»  PabUc  Healtb  Samoa — tnan  the  two 
DapartmenU  to  awlst  tribal  organtatlonv 
with  the  co&traete  or  grants.  Plnally,  eotaln 
IMeral  contractlnc  requlremanta.  whhib 
haT*  in  the  paart.  proran  to  be  partlctOaity 
onerous  to  IMtens  coold  ba  watred  by  the 
faapanttva  aacretartaa. 

Dorti^  bearlngi  en  8.  310T  and  the  Adnln- 
Mrstton  propoaala.  eiM-iteeman  for  the  ma)« 
Indian  organlsatlona  expraaaed  a  preference 
tor  &  8187. 

a  81 B7  was  approred  by  the  Senate  on  Au- 
gust 3,  1073.  TTie  Bouae  faOed  to  ecaislder 
S.  8157. 

leHfTi^trtp  Jsckson  aotf  wrtT***"  Aboureck  In- 
tzoduoad  S.  1017.  the  "Indian  SeU-Datennl- 
uAtlon  and  Education  Bsform  Act"  thla 
OOQfnaa  on  February  38. 1978.  Tttle  I  of  this 
aiMBure  'i?''**««"  the  Baaai>ca  of  8.  siST.'Tttle 
n  to  aimed  at  up-gradtog  educational  oppor- 
tunlttea  far  T"^'*"  fTiWdr^"  enroUad  tn  pub- 
lic achool  districts  by  prorldUig  nnsnciai  as- 
■tstaace  to  such  districts.  Title  n  also  estab- 
lishes several  new  programs  to  serve  Indian 
o^iiIMtiw  and  adults. 

During  the  bi»TtT<"gf  on  June  1  and  4, 1073, 
on  8.  1017  and  similar  propoaals.  the  tedly 
wttnaaaea  generally  supjMrted  8. 1017.  Saveril 
QonatmetlTe  suggestloos  were  made  by  the 
Imllan  wltneaaas  and  those  wera  incorpMatad 
in  the  bill  approved  by  the  Committee. 

On  January  SS.  1974.  the  bill  was  unani- 
mously ordered  reported  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  (Beport  No.  9S-«83.  Vftbruary  7, 1974) 
where  it  was  passed  February  8.  1974  on  the 
eonaent  calendar.  On  February  18.  tb^  pas- 
sage was  vacated  and  the  bill  was  ratumed 
Xo  the  Senate  calendar.  On  March  7.  1974. 
the  biU  was  sent  back  to  Committee  at  the 
requeat  of  Senator  Jackson.  Chairman  of  the 
Ooomlttae.  On  March  90  the  Committee  con- 
■Wered  the  blU  and  unanimously  ordered  It 
reported  back  to  the  Senate  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  subatltut*.  TbU 
«.i»«,./twMmt  oontains  a  major  redraft  of  ttUe 
n.  Part  A  (for  a  dlacusston  of  Fart  A  as  orlgl- 
naUy  reported  by  the  coounlttee  see  pages  28 
through  86  in  B^ort  No.  08-489)  and  a  num- 
ber of  torhnlcal  amandmanta. 


The  bai  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  tbird  reading,  was  read  the  third 
Mm»  and  passed. 

Tbe  title  was  ammrtfd.  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bUl  to  promote  mailinuin  Indian  par- 
ttrtpatton  In  the  government  and  educa- 
tion of  the  Indian  peofrie;  to  provide  for 
the  fun  pattlcipatlon  of  ddian  tribes  In 
procrama  and  services  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  for  Indians  and  to 
•noourage  the  development  of  the  bumaa 
reeouroes  of  the  IndJaa  people;  to  estab- 
lish a  progzaa  of  aastotaace  to  upgrade 
Indian  education;  to  support  the  xigbt  of 
Indian  dtlsens  to  ecntrU  fSxAc  own  edu- 
cational activities;  to  train  prafe85)(M!ials 
In  Indian  education:  to  astahUsh  an  In- 
dian youth  Intern  program;  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  CHUPPIN.  lir.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  br  which  the  blU  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

llr.  BOBEBT  C.  BYBD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motloii  on  the  taUe. 

The  msMon  to  lay  on  the  table 
agreed  to. 


tlnguished  SenaUn-  fro^  W&xHa^tUtr. 
Pioxxzax)  is  now  reco^joized  for  fu>t;t6' 
exceed  1&  minutes.  •  .  .^■,. 


ORDKR  OP  BDBINEB8 

■  .r 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
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WHAT'S  RIOHT  WITH  THE  FED- 
ERAL OOVERNMByT:  IMPROVE- 
MBNT  IN  CJVIL  RnHt^  !.   ^l 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  this  is 
the  third  in  a  tertte  of  speeches  I  am 
making  in  the  BtSitLie  bn  tbe  subj^t'  of 
"What's  Righi  With  ttie  Federal'  Gtov- 
emm^nt." 

in  recent  times  we^ bave  seen, great 
dsQiairln  the  country  aver  the  aetioas  of 
tbefMend  aosen>ment..Both  the  Pres^ 
Merat  and  Oongreas  ar»  held'  in  IoW^bb- 
teem.  The  ^reaftOt^  of  ixiai^  Oovitni- 
mexit  acUFQis  and  activities  ttxe  at  stake. 
Onte  fa^  mpsait  have  in  our  institutions 
is  at  a  low  ebb.  There  are  a  great  maiiy 
reasons  for  this  including  many  which 
are  entirely  valid. 

But  at  the  vary  time  when  our  instl-i' 
tutlons  are  under  flre-*HBnd  rightly  S<^ 
we  should  not  oveilook  some  of  USirQ^- 
structlve  actions  which  our  socle|^:atiid 
our  Oovemment  lias  taken  iik  recent 
years.  While  there  is  much  to  be  oriticiBed 
and  deat>aired  about,  we  -should  neaer- 
theless  not  despato'.  There  is  no  need  to 
throw  m  the  towel  on  America. 

The  fact  that  those  at  the  highest  lev- 
els of  our  Giovemment  could  engage  in 
acts  which  have  resulted  in  indictix^ents 
or  convictions  of  crime,  and  be  ^ught 
and  made  to  pay  for  their  transgies- 
sions,  mdlcates  that  the  system  still 
works  and  still  functioKis.  lb  moet  soci- 
eties those  who  hold  power  in  the  Cab- 
inet, at  the  highest  levels  of  Qie  dtecu- 
tive  branch,  or  as  the  No,  2  man  of  the 
Oovemment,  could  coatmilt  these  kinds 
of  transgressiosis  and  remain:  immune 
from  indictment  or  convlctloa.  i- 

So  while  we  should  gteatly  regret  nhat 
has  happened,  we  have  8ome  considerable 
reason  to  be  proud  of  fhe  vitality  of  our 
institutiona— the  press,  the  Judiciary. 
8(Kne  executive  oflkial%  a  number  of  in- 
dividual Members  of  Ckmgresa— vhich 
were  wHltaic  to  ferret  out  and  bring  to 
the  bar  of  justice  thoea  who  abused  their 
power.  '^ 

sodstT's  uaoams 

There  are  two  kinds  af  sociaties — those 
v^ilch  through  demacratic  processes 
allow  criticisaas  to  be  made  and  hence 
progress  to  come  about^  albeit  sometimes 
very  slowly  and  with  great  difficulty, 
and  those  societies  whioh  are  unwilling  or 
unable  to  face  their  most  difficult  prob- 
lems and  y«ffl^«»  in  suppression  and  in- 
justice to  preserve  ignoble  institutions. 

This  is  dear  in  tha  area  ol  eivil  fights 
and  race  rdatioos.  A  society  «a!ii  eiieose 
the  coiffse-  of  apartfaeSl,  as  in  South 
Africa,  or  r^pressltm,  ss  in  R^^esia,  or 
tt  can  choose  t2iroDgl:|  8)bw  tmt  detpjiy 
cratic  and  constructjvit  means  to  cbangie 
things  for  tba  liiet^.  WVth  all  of  our 
weaknesses  and  our  failures,  the  latter 
Is  the  ooorse  the  Utaited  States  has 
ehosen  to  take. 

m  trying,  today,  to  Doint  out  what  is 
rt^t  i^Knit  the  Fedeml  Oovemment.  I 
do  nqt  intend  to  be  fver-optimlstlc  or 
Pt^iyannaish  ^bout;  the  Amafican  radal 
proUcDM  and  caciai  diOeidtles,  Vast 
problems  remain.  I  Intend  to  tell  it  as 
it  is.  But  telling  it  as  It  is  still  means 
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that  ojie  c^n  take  soih^  cheer  from  opr 
progress.  .  .  j.,  ^ 

p       ;,  Q^,j«o«f«Ms  VBi  ■•m|isx^-: 

To  put  thlngB  in  petspecttve,  let  me 
fi^  of  m  state  some  of  the  intense  prob- 
ivtbf  In  l^e  area  of  ratlal  (bquality  and 
hjCujoazi  Jusflce  this  cogntry  sttU  faces. 

Onemplc^oaent  in  the  tJbiited  States 
las  jMuwhues,  for  the  last  15  years  or 
so«lias  been  twice  that  of  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  whites. 
*  Pttaum4>l<yln«a»  m  black  and  Puerto 
Rlt^  xfe^btfifMods  to  New  York  In  Ok 
niid-l9<i.(}8  #is  as^high  >s  almost  30  per- 
cent,     f^  „  :,   •     ri 

Wh^e  unemployment  for  teenagnsk 
bothbi^OB  and  whitik  has  been  especially 
high,  about  16  percent. (or  all  teenagers, 
itlstM>ut:  double  ttats' general  rate  for 
Uaiek  teenajgers. 

m  Itn,,  the  median  ftunily  income  for 
wl)^  Wak  $lt).672  in  the  United  States. 
t^Utlt  sras  f»Iy  $6,440  ^ar  nonwhites. 

And  waaJOt  know  that  ^  the  uppcff  level 
Jobs  k  govscnment.  inlMukMss<  in  uni- 
versities, in  trade  unleos,  and  in  >the 
pntfcsatons.  blacks^  and 'ottatt-tnlnorlty 
groups  Hatf  stffi  v^ery  Unequally-  repre- 

Qii'tiKe  Issue  of  poverty  and  welfare  we 
fjlipo  f ice  a  still  stArtHry  and  unfair  slt- 
uajU9#k  JU 'Of  1971— w&en  we  last  .bad 
0SOd  flgurea— 33  percent  of  blacks  were 
beiow  the  tow  income  level  or  poverty 
line  while  only-  8  perceitt  of  whites  vrere 
Hving' to  poverty.  T^en  only  4  percent 
of  ^  white  populatiMi  received  public 
assM^tance  but  25  percent  of  the  minority 
population  received  sucii  aid. 
.  I  cite  these  facts  and  these  figures 
because  I  do  not  want  to  underestimate 
the  problems  minoritiSs  in  the  United 
States  face  nor  to  give  the  ajwearance 
that  I  believe  that  otn^^rdgress  has  beqi 
so  creat  that  (f  we  just  don't  talk  about 
^uem  flfll  these  problems  will  go  avay. 
Tbey  will  not.      .  |  - 

Kooaan  HAS  warn  luaEiir  kacnrr  txass 

Nevertheless,  some  amaring  pjcogtess 
tiai  been  o^e  in  receit  years.  TOniMa  I 
came  to  the  U.S.  Saiatein,^7.  blacks  in 
mapy  parts  of  ths  United  Slates  were 
still  denied  the  ridbt  to  register  and  vote. 

m  1957,  bUudcs  stm  tiad  to  sit  in  the 
bade  df  the  bus.  could' ndt  eat  in  most 
public  restaurants,  copld  not  stay  in 
most  SQsJor  hotels,  ami  had  no  access 
to  imM  public  facIUties-Hiarks,  play- 
grounds, swimming  Rpels.  land  other 
lostitHtiona  paid  for  wi4h  their  taxes. 

They  weve  still  extensively  sdooated 
in  ssparate  and  very  unequal  schekAs.  It 
was  rare  to.flhd  dUtre  tnaftik  tc)kicn  num- 
ber of  hladci'in  major  ppQeges  and  nni- 
versit^es,  on  opUege.foott)^  or  baaJtetbaD 
teams,  or  in  gdvemment  or  the  military 
and  then  only  ifx  mifiytiH  portions. 
'  Sinoe  19674  so&>eVei7^1nKJor  and  ex- 
tCTrivfr  1«ijpwatUm  haa  been  passed  to 
p«Q%:t  tas  rights  of  blacks  and  other 
mioortty  grovBS  tuider  the  14th^md'15th 
acsendmenta -to  the  GSasitation  of  the 
United  States.  '-^r. 

'  First,  the  Voting  hlihts  amendmoits 
M  1957.  I960',  and  1964  attempted  t6  en- 
foree  voting  Jights  pimugh  jiidicisl 
meiins.  That  was  only  i^ruaUy  success- 
ful. 4i«aardiag  ta  the  tewtttnony  at  At- 
tflcney  Oenerai  ^atzeabach  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  in  1965, 
between  1958  and  1964  the  number  of 
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blacks  registered  to  vote  in  Alabama 
went  up  from  5.2  percent  to  19.4  percent. 
la  other  words,  the  proportion  increased 
alin<^t  four-fold  in  those  6  years.  But 
that,compared  with  a  registration  of  69.2 
per^^  ol  the  eligible  wnlte. 

in  Mississippi  undar  $hose  laws,  the 
per6«it  of  blacks  registered  to  vote  rose 
from  4.4  to  6.4  peroest  while  80.5  per- 
cent of  wUtes  were  reglstersd. 
.  And  4o)r.  Louisiana  the  flgurs  rose  from 
81.7  pereent  in  1956  to  31^8  percent  in 
January  1965.  while  the  white  percentage 
rasaainad  sUiditly  over  80  percent. 

The  -reason  for  this  was  that  the  Ju- 
dicial method  was  essentially  too  stow,  tt 
often  functioned  fttter  the  fact,  and  only 
those  who  could  afford  to  use  it  or  who 
had  the  courage  to  use  it  could  do'so. 
Further,  it  was  often  effective  only  for 
one  or  a  small  niunber  of  people  at  a 
time. 

But  in  1965  Ckmgzess  passed  a  law 
Which  had  first  been  introduced  5  years 
before  by  Senator  Douglas  of  HUnois  and 
Senator  Javxts  of  New  York  to  send  Fed- 
eral Registrars  or  administrative  officials 
tnt^  those  areas  of  the  South  where  black 
voUng  was  low. 

This  "administrative*'  actton  v^orked. 
By  1970  the  percentage  of.  N^egroes  of 
voting  age  w;^  were  registeiied  to  vote  in 
tfie  &»  so'icalled  Deep  South  States  of 
Olnhamiv  Oeorgia,  Tioulsianti.  Miaslssip- 
pi.  and  South  Carolina  had  risen  from 
29  to  52  percent,  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  ci  the  U- 
brary  of  Congress  publication  "Civil 
Rights  Legislation  to  the  91st  Congress." 
(p.  5) . 

In  November  1972,  according  to  the 
Census  Bureau  (U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  "Populatton  Characteristics." 
"Voting  and  Registration  in  the  Electton 
of  November  1972."  table  4,  pp.  32-^3). 
66  percent  of  blacks  in  Southern  metro- 
pOlitea  areas  were  registered — compeared 
with  70.7  pei:cent  of  whites,  and  about 
50  percent  of  blacks  in  the  South  actual- 
ly voted.  The  )(igureB  for  black  regiatoi- 
tim  in  tta  South  were  <mly  marginally 
below  black  registration  in  the  United 
States  as  a  wtu^. 

Ttuit  is  a  success  story  and  fe  some- 
thJns  which  every  American  who  worked 
and  fought  f of  the  rig^  of  minority 
groups  to  vote,  can  be  proiid. 

SCHOOL  DSSBSUBOATIOIf 

On  the  school  desegregation  front 
there  is  a  mt^  Improved  taut  sHIl  diffi- 
cult picture.  As  Mr.  Vtemon  E.  Jordan, 
Jr..  wrote  in  the  New  York  Times  in  Jan- 
uary 1974: 

l>aq>lte  ImpreaalTe  gains  in  Integration 
over  the  last  Ave  yeara,  the  avar-aU  national 
picture  la  mazlud  by  racial  Isolation. 

The  South  haa  been  the  area  of  great- 
est lmim>vsment.  Twuulj  ysan  ago  few- 
er thaov  1  percent  (tf  Mack  students  In  the 
South  attended  sdMbls  In  wtdbh.  there 
were  a  majority  of  white  students:  tinder 
the  "all  ddiberate  speed"  dscklon  of 
tba  Supreme  Court  in  1954-'Wblch  was 
not  very  delibeaeate  and  not  very  wee^y — 
the  figure  rose  to  18  percent  In  1966  in 
the  South. 

In  the  1972-73  sbhocd  sf«ar.  the  latest 
for  which  figures  a^  available,  aome  46 
percent  of  all  black  scX^oolcfaQdren  tu 


the  South  were  attending  majority  wliite 
schools. 

Put  the  other  way  around.  21  percent 
of  Uaok  children  in  the  South  were  still 
in  an  black  schools,  but  that  figure  was 
down  from  77  percent  in  1968  and  99 
percent  in  the  mid-1950's. 

m  the  North,  however,  change  has 
stowed  down  and  the  1972-73  situation  is 
almost  exactly  what  it  was  in  1968.  In 
both  years  about  88  percent  of  black  stu- 
dents w«re  in  Integrated  or  white  major- 
ity schools,  while  43  percent  were  in  all- 
Mack  sdiools.  And  In  some  of  the  largest 
cities  of  the  country  the  situaticm  In 
1973-73  was  what  it  was  in  the  South  two 
decades  before.  The  figures  of  black  chil- 
dren in  majority  black  schools  was  98 
percent  in  Chicago.  92  percent  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  84  percent  in  Detroit  in 
that  year. 

And  the  major  reascm  for  this,  of 
course,  is  that  housing  is  still  segregated 
in  metropolitan  areas  of  the  North.  There 
is  still  a  "white  noose"  around  the  all- 
black  central  cities. 

And  this  situation,  unfortunately,  con- 
tinues under  the  aegis  of  the  States  be- 
cause zoning  is  a  f  unctton  of  the  State 
police  power  and  zoning  is  one  d  the 
primary  causes  of  this  situatton.  The 
other  major  causes  are  the  past  lu-acUces 
of  the  I^HA  where  for  decades  FHA  in- 
cluded a  restrictive  covenant  to  its  deeds 
and  mortgage  documents  and  the  FHA 
supported  "redlining"  by  the  banks  and 
savings  uid  real  estate  institutions  which 
made  housing  loans. 

Nevertheless,  there  has  been  a  major 
change  in  school  desegregation  since  1954 
and  the  greatest  change  for  the  better 
has  come  in  the  South. 

BLACK   KLCCTXD   OFRCIUS 

There  is  one  other  area  I  want  to  men- 
tion where  major  and  visible  improve- 
ment has  been  made,  namely  in  the  elec- 
tbm  of  black  officials  to  public  office. 

The  National  Roster  of  Black  Elected 
Offlclsla  volume  m— published  in  May 
of  1673  shows  some  2.631  Mack  dected 
officials  in  public  office  in  44  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  121  percent  since  the  roster  was 
first  published  in  1969. 

I  submit  that  that  is  an  astonishing 
statlstto:  An  increase  in  the  last  5  years 
of  121  percent  in  black  elected  officials. 
We  talk  about  Ccmgress  being  criticized 
by  the  pnbUs,  and  there  are  many 
grounds  on  which  to  criticize  all  of  us, 
but  here  is  an  example  of  ioamense  prog- 
raas  as  a  result  of  oongresstonal  enact- 
ment which  has  been  overlocAed. 

Of  this  total,  some  1,179  or  45  percent 
ace  black.eiected  oflldals  in  the  South. 

Our  cQUeague,  Senator  Edwabd  Bkookk 
is  the  first  black  man  ever  to  be  elected 
and  reelected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  by  popular  vote.  And  his  service 
hete  has  been  one  of  great  distinction, 
high  honor,  and  fUis  stewarddiip. 

Id.  the  House  there  are  now  16  Mack 
Members,  a  significant  Increase  over  pre- 
vious years  when  the  total  was  2  or  3. 

And  S86  Maeks  hold  seats  In  the  legis- 
laturea  of  41  States  and  htack  elected 
county  officials  Increased  by  20  percent 
in  1973  over  1972  to  a  total  of  211. 

The  number  of  black  mayors  in  the 


major  cities  of  the  United  States  is  an 
area  where  there  has  been  great  change 
to  recent  years.  Los  Angeles,  Newark, 
Cleveland,  Oary,  and  a  host  of  others 
have  elected  blacks  to  be  their  chief  ex- 
ecutives. 

This  situation,  while  greatly  improved 
and  one  of  which  we  can  be  proud  in 
particular,  still  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired. The  2.627  black  elected  officials 
still  represents  only  five-tenths  of  1  per- 
cenW-.005— of  all  the  521,760  elected  of- 
flcisds  in  the  coimtry.  Nevertheless,  there 
have  been  some  spectacular  gains  to 
which  we  can  all  take  pride. 

I  also  should  point  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  great  entertainment  areas  of  this 
country,  on  television  and  certainly  in 
sports  blades  have  made  enormous  prog- 
ress. Only  a  few  years  ago  those  who  are 
my  age  remember  lily  white  baseball 
teams,  football  teams,  and  basketball 
teams.  Now  we  see  the  superlative 
athletes  that  blacks  have  become,  and  to 
many  sports  tiiey  have  done  extraordi- 
narily well.  They  have  made  all  of  us  very 
proud.  A  bl&A  man  is  now  likely  to  break 
the  home  run  record  of  the  great  Babe 
Ruth  to  baseball. 

I  am  also  remtoded  that  a  few  years 
ago  that  when  I  went  to  plants  and  fac- 
tories to  my  State  to  shake  hands  early 
to  the  morning,  which  was  my  practice, 
there  would  not  be  a  single  black.  Now. 
I  find  a  large  populatton  of  blacks,  esti- 
mated at  20  percent  to  the  Milwaukee 
area,  v^iich  is  Just  about  the  proportion 
for  Wisconsin,  to  plants  where  10  years 
ago  they  did  not  have  a  single  black  man 
working. 

It  becomes  evident  that  progress  Is 
something  that  once  agato  we  can  be 
proiKl  of.  Congresses  of  the  United 
States,  Democratic  and  Republican,  to 
the  last  few  years  have  helped  greatly. 
With  aU  the  criticism  we  should  recog- 
nize tills  along  with  other  progress  that 
has  been  made. 

SUStUAST 

Certainly,  to  the  areas  of  voting,  school 
desegregation,  free  access  to  public  fa- 
cilities, the  number  of  elected  officials, 
and  the  absence  of  overt  public  segrega- 
tion and  prejudice,  great  strides  have 
been  made  stoce  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  1964  and  the  Civil  Rights  Acts 
of  1957.  1960,  1964,  1965,  and  1970. 

Our  society  is  headed  to  the  right  di- 
rection and  we  are  committed  to  making 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the 
ConstitutiaQ  a  functioning  reality. 

This  is  not  to  dlmtoish  or  downgrade 
what  needs  to  be  done.  In  the  area  of 
jobs,  income,  poverty,  health,  educa- 
tion, credit  and  bustoess  practices,  and 
especially  to  housing,  much  needs  to  be 
done  and  the  work  is  clearly  cut  out  tat 
us. 

Nevertheless,  after  a  century  to  which 
the  goals  and  aspirations  guaranteed  un- 
der the  14th  and  15th  amendments  were 
not  only  not  carried  out  but  actively 
opposed  through  official  acttons  by  gov- 
erment  at  every  level,  there  has  been  a 
dramatic  change  over  the  last  30  years 
and  especially  in  the  last  10  years. 

I,  therefore,  think  it  is  fair  to  potot 
with  scHne  sense  of  achievement  to  the 
gains  to  civil  and  human  rights  over  the 
last  2  decades,  and  especially  since  I 
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came  to  the  Senate  in  1957,  as  a  part  ot 
the  coiutnictlTe  and.  progitsdYe  and.  at 
tlmee.  redeemlns  actions  of  our  Oovem- 
ment. 

WAIVER  OF  CALL  OP  THE  CALENDAR 
UNDER  RDLE  Vm 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  coosent  that  the  caU 
of  the  calendar  under  rule  VHt  be 
waived.  

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


■nie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ord^i«4. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

■  TbA  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pera. Uhder  the  previous  order  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  is  rec- 
ognised for  not  to  exceed  15  mlnuies. 

(1^  remaifcs  Somtor  Roth  made  at 
this  point  on  the  introduction  of  S.  3278. 
to  amend  the  Kconomte  StablllzatlcD  Act 
and  Senate  Joint  ResolntkRi  201  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Commission  on  inflA- 
tloD.  are  printed  In  the  Rbcobb  under 
Statements  oo  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  massace  from  the  House  of  R^re- 
sentatlves  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
tag  clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bttls  and  Joint  resolution: 

HJL  13341.  An  act  to  authorise  m3»  at  m 
former  Ftoretgn  Serrloe  consulate  building  In 
Venice  to  Wake  Paieat  nnlvenltT; 

KJL  laiM.  An  aet  to  amend  tlie  Vcralgn 
BuUdlng  Act.  103fl.  to  autborlae  additional 
^^roprlatlons  tar  the  flaeal  year  197B:  and 

■J.  Bas.  Ml.  Joint  reaotatlon  teaklng  an 
tugant  supplemental  approprlatlbn  for  the 
aieal  year  ending  June  SO.  1974.  tor  the  Vet- 
erans Administration,  and  for  other  puipaaae. 

Tlie  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  JomigjruM) . 


TRANSACTION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

"Hie  ACTING  PRBBZDBNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  ^previous  order,  there 
win  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  1  pjn.,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  minntes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  aqnormn. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will- can  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legldfitiTe  clerk 
proceeded  to  can  the  ron. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caH  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESlX^gn*  pro  tem- 
pore. ^Wthout  objeett/on,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ORlFflN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  ahwnce  of  a  quorum.  

T^  PREeaDENG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  can  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  leglslatlye  clerk 
proceeded  toucan  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  tak  unazHmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  cafl  be  rescinded. 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMEWrS,  ETC. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIX^2<T  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  JoHirsTOH)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  foltowlng  communicaiion  and  let- 
ters, which  were  referred  as  indii^t^d: 
UaaavBATacm  or  Tbaek  Aooaacsarr  OomstMt 
•miis  ov  QoTAm  Baix  BaAaofae 

A  oommanlcatlon  from  ttie  Prealdent  of 
the  United  Statea  tranamltttng,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  the  Tariff  Oommlsslon  on  Um 
InvesUgatton  on  ball  bearings  with  Intaml 
■hafta.  and  parts  thereof  <Wlth  a^oompwy- 
ing  pi4>er8).  Beferred  to  the  ComnHtwe  on 
Ftaujioe. 

PBOFOSKD  LBGISLATION  BT  T^   DEPASTlCXirT 

or  AoKxctn.TDSE 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture transmitting  a  draftx)f  propoeed  leg- 
iaUMon  to  amend  subeeetlon  '903(h)  of  the 
Agriculture  Marketing  Act  of  1940  (with  ac- 
companying papers).  Befemd  to  the  Ckmi- 
mlttee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
XsoBBa  CvBSBMcns  JK  Foasnar  OovmnuMa 

A  letter  from  the  iteststant  Secretary  of  De- 
feaae  certifying,  pursuant  to  law.  that  no  use 
1^  made  of  funds  appropriated  to  make  pay- 
ments under  contracts  for  any  program,  proj- 
ect, or  activity  In  a  fprelgn  country  during 
the  period  July — ^December  J&l,  1873,  in  any 
foreign  countay  where  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies In  the'obuntry  inrolved  were  hield  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  Referred  to  the 
Ocmmlttee  on  Appropriations. 
BspoBT  OP  PaocosxuKKr  bt  £n  DcPASrMxm 
or  DuutsE 

A  letter  from  the  Aaalstabt  Secretary  of 
netenae  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re« 
port  of  Department  of  Defease  procurement 
from  small  and  other  business  firms  for  JxiXg 
1973 — ^November  1973  (with  an  accompanying 
rep<»t) .  Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  snd  Urban  Affairs. . 

PKWOSKD  iMOlBLAttan  BT   «HE  SSCRETABT 

or  CoxKxacs 

A  letter  ftxHn  the  Secretary  of  Oimmeroe 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslatloa 
to  fmther  amend  and  sxtenil  Om  authority 
for  regulation  of  exports  ( wit))  aooompsAylng 
papers).  Beferred  to  the  Comio^ttee  on  Baaric- 
tng.  Housing  and  UrtMui  Affain.  '.  . 
tbsposT  or  THX  Pobxicn-Trasx  Zones  Boaso 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Qomtneroe 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  Isw,  "the  Annual 
Beport  of  the  Farelgn-TnK|e  Zones  tioard 
for  the  llseal  year  ended  JtmS  M,  1973  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  BeTerred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

BsKjiT  or  THK  Ooicioasioiw  or  EOOCATIOlt 
oir   Nation Ai.    Umr^VM    SrAjfUAiBa. 

A  letter  froan  the  OommlaBloner  oMMuO^. 
tlon  tranamlMlng,  pursuant  fo  law.  a  repeet 
on  the  natlopal  uniform  staiular^  suggart^ 
by  the  National  Coauniasion  on  the  fi- 
nancing of  Poetsecondary  Eduoaitlan  (w^ 
an  accompanying  itport).  AeferrSd  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Punic  'Wi^are. 
jMrt^Qt  or  ENBOt  S^OET^^plia 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  oi;Labar  trfuos- 
mttting.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
Impact  of  energy  short^gev,  tndudlng  fuel 
rationing.  t^Km  znanpower  iaedhr  ^wlth  an 
aoooapanyiag  report) .  BefenWl  to  tIMl  Cclkn- 
mlttee  on  I«tar  and  PubUo  V[|iUare. 

Paopoflzo  LaotsLATioH  BT  rae  DtvAa-nizifT 
e^  Wmums.  Bso^Anoif.  avd  Wai* sbb 
A  letter  flaom  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Wstface  t^an^nltttng  a  draft 
of  proposed  Hglslat.lon  to  transfer  to  the 
Secretary  of  Bsaltfa.  Xducatlajr;.  and  Welfare 
research  and  evaluation  autbenty  oontttUied 
In  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  19M 


(with  accompanying  papers).  Befened  to 
the  Conmilttee  pn  Labor  and  Public  Welfan. 

BXPOBT  or  THX  JIlTyntONMZMf  AL  PxoTscnoK 
Agxnct  ' 

A  letter  from  the  AdvUEistratar  of  the 
Envlronmentid  .P^roteJBt^h^  Agenq^  ^tralla- 
nUttlng,  Dursuafnt  to  ta^,  tbf  anntu^^  VepoH 
on  Resoui^ce'^fteosvery  Mttl  i9iMil<0e^Bedueikm 
(wifht4Ltl  a4>ooA^pi6iyiiig  rafliMrtK.  mnmen«L  to 
the  Commlttee^oo  BoMlB'Wck^.- .  si'i 

REPOXT   bir  TBS  ZttrtUKrttltoldl»  LABOk  . 

A  letter  fl6m^th»diaMilftry>eif  LSbto  t(«ns- 

mitting,  pur^tkbt -iodta^,  •/ repot*  on  .the 
parf  ormaaace  <£  the  Dh|)aiiBieDt  61  Labor  and 
Its  affliuited  State  eiBployine:$|,sen*tee  SMn- 
cies  In  projvkling  Joh^,  oounarilng..3-tralnlng, 
and  placement  sctrvlbe^  tox  vetersiMT  alnoe 
January  24,  1073.  (wtuqT  an,  aoooMni^hylJBg 
report) .  Refen^  to  thi$  Oodmltter  da  Vet- 
er&hs' Alffklrs.  '  ■J'-'       ^• 


PRESENTATION  OF  t'ETITION 

By  |i^.  PA^TOtlE  (for  himself  tmd 
■'^":      Mr.Pttt):'  ^ 

A  resolution  of  the  Ho^  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Qtate  of  ;Rbode  Island 
and  providence  FlfintiitloQfi.  Referttd,to 
the  Committee  on  the  Jucftclary: 

30USX  ](tXBO^IITION  74-H746a 
i».  that  the  house  of  representa- 
Uves  of  tha,s$a^  pi  Qhode  island  and  Frovl- 
denoe  Plantilaoos  stmrnorlallhes  iiiihRiisM  (ij 
aet  IhTOialjily  eb  legltfatton  eStabl&dnt'a 
two  hundred  mtle  coastal  Uialt  for  msoumS 
manageBssnt;  and  be  It  fiirttier' ..^  1 

ResolTed,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
an^  he  hereto  Is  authorised  Md  (Mrsctsd  to 
transmit  a  duly  oertlfled  copy  jof  tUs  resolu- 
tion to  the  Bhode  Islsnd  delegation  in 
congress.  '    '  "      i 

.■  ..11 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTTTEES 
c 

The  following  xepfMTts  cS.  committees 
were  submitted: 

■  By  lir.  BJEMMSDT.  from  the  Commit, 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  W/iUan.  wl^rfw 
amendment:  .  ' 

H3.  iia^.  An  act  to  Mildhut  the  Public 
Health  Service' Act  to  renae  tbe  i>rogn^aB  of 
health  servieee  TSStardt  atkl  Ik)  «xtMig  the 
proliNm  of-  aaslstaace  f*tiMi(UmA^  IlbnuM 
(BS|it.No.«9-7e4)^        ,ci      1  ;.r 

By  Mr.  lAKJEB.  frrig>  |tie  QoeomlttSS 
on  Poet  Oflloe  and  CMvU  Bsnrlqp.  ^rUh  asaspd- 
^caenU:  „,,j  .        .  ,   ,      "    '     ',-., 

a.  414.  A  bUl  to  smspci  title  38,  umud 
States  Code,  rela^g  to  tUS  TMtal  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Bepljb.  Mo.  9g-7lS)l)-. 


INTRODIKrnON  OF  !BiLI£  AXa>n  .t 
JOINT.  RESaLUTIC»fS 

The  fontiwlng  bills  snd  Jc^  r?solu- 
tiqns  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  ,^nanlmo^s  cons^oA.  th^  Second 
time,  ^nd  refeiTed,as  itot<i(;'a^e<fr    '  ''  '''y 

By  Mr.  BOTH: 
8J;-I&as.  aoi.  Ai jolne  resomtlen  tb  astab- 
llah.  tlM  Nattonal  *Tn«wi— «n^, ,y».->fTtfHI=«*«" 
Bsfecre*-:*^   th«.  Oopn^ttsS);^  ,Bi«4|ing. 

S'.  3278.  A  bill  to  ette&l  Mi  kiqet)Ld"tbe 
Econodde  Stkl^Ulzstton  Aet  tJFithtt  M  insure 
an  ordSrty  trutelt  loin  frxaa.  tatm^Oktatf  eeo- 
nomls  >aentfdlS  anxt'  to  pMMde'^or  congisa- 
slenai  ovenigbt  of  tbe(jdeeentre).:ncecesB. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  onri9a>)klng> 
HousUig  and  IM^an  Afffktis.      0     r    ;.    i:I 

a.  S270.  A  Wauxtbe  nioBt  If  Jss%  port^ 
PInsida.  HSferred  io  the  Cooimitee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  KENNKDT   (for  himself,  ISx. 
WnxiAMs.  Mr.  Eaglcton,  Mr.  Huorss, 
and  Mr.  Pxlz.)  : 
8.  3280.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  programs  of 
health  delivery  and  health  revenxxe  sharing, 
and  for  other  purpoees.  Beferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  CUBTIS: 
S.  3381.  A  blU  to  repeal  aectUm  2  of  the 
Emergency  Highway  Energy  Conservation  Act 
requiring  the  States  to  establish  certain  speed 
limits  not  in  excess  of  6fi  miles  per  hour  on 
their  public   highways  during   the  current 
fuel  shortage.   Referred  to  the  Coauntttss 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself.  MT. 
TowEB,  and  ysx.  Stsvsksow)  (by  re- 
quest) : 
S.  3282.  A  Mil  to  amend  and  extend  the 
authority  for  regulation  of  exports.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  3383.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67  of 
tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  to  grant  eUgl- 
blllty  for  retired  pay  to  certain  reservists 
who  did  not  perform  active  duty  beftwe 
August  16,  1946,  and  for  other  purpoees.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  3278.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to 
insure  an  orderly  transition  from  man- 
datory economic  controls  and  to  provide 
for  congressional  oversight  of  the  decon- 
trol process;  and 

S.J.  Res.  201.  A  Joint  resolution  to  es- 
tablish the  National  Commission  on  In- 
flation. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  soaring 
rate  of  Inflation  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant question  facing  the  Members  of 
Congress  today.  The  rising  cost  of  living 
is  causing  at  least,  if  not  more  concern 
than  Watergate,  the  energy  crisis,  or 
crime  in  the  streets.  It  is  a  problem  that 
shows  signs  not  only  of  continuing,  but 
of  increasing  rapidly  in  the  coming 
months.  The  Wholesale  Price  Index  has 
been  increasing  at  an  annual  rate  of  over 
25  percent,  and  these  increases  are  be- 
ginning to  work  their  way  through  the 
economy  to  the  consumer. 

Food  prices  are  going  to  continue  to 
rise,  with  predictions  that  bakery  prod- 
ucts and  bread  oould  rise  at  an  annual 
rate  of  20  percent,  and  dairy  products  at 
a  10-percent  annual  rate. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has 
steadily  eroded  over  the  past  year,  and 
real  weekly  eamipgs  of  production  work- 
ers have  been  declining. 

Interest  rates  remain  high,  and  the 
prime  rate  has  Jumped  from  9  to  9.5 
percent  in  a  matter  of  weeks. 

Energy  prices  will  continue  to  climb, 
with  predictions  from  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  that  energy  price  in- 
creases will  add  3  percentage  points  to 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  this  year. 

The  CHialrman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve,  Arthur 
Bums,  predicted  on  February  21  a 
"double-dlglt"  inflation  rate  and  stated 
that  "Inflation  cannot  be  halted  this 
year." 


And  the  conference  board  announced 
March  26  that  their  Index  of  consumer 
confidence  fell  during  the  first  2  months 
of  the  year  to  an  all-time  low. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  am 
deeply  concerned  with  the  actions  taken 
by  the  Senate  Banking  Committee  on 
March  26  to  refuse  to  consider  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act. 

I  am  also  concerned  and  disappointed 
that  the  President  has  refused  to  speak 
out  loudly  for  a  sound  anU-iuflatlon 
policy. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  In  a  free  market 
economy  and  the  faster  we  can  return 
to  an  economy  free  of  artificial  restraints 
the  better  off  we  wlU  be. 

But  we  fu:e  now  experiencing  a  period 
of  shortages  which  could  be  exploited 
and  result  in  extreme  hardships. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  was  mov- 
ing rapidly  to  decontrol  most  of  the 
economy,  and  the  President  had  re- 
guested  from  the  Congress  the  author- 
ity to  extend  the  life  of  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  and  to  control  a  few  segments 
of  the  economy,  including  health  services. 
I  agree  that  it  is  inequitable  and  dis- 
criminatory to  single  out  one  sector  of 
the  economy  for  mandatory  controls. 
But,  I  do  believe  that  if  the  Congress  Is 
to  convince  the  American  people,  and 
the  world,  that  we  are  serious  about 
controlling  inflation,  we  must  provide 
the  President  with  standby  controls  au- 
thority. Additionally,  I  beUeve  that  the 
Congress  should  have  a  say  in  any 
controls  program. 

Toward  that  end,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  blU  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  to  Insure  an 
orderly  transition  from  mandatory  eco- 
nomic controls  and  to  provide  for  con- 
gressional disapproval  of  any  reimposi- 
tion  of  controls. 

An  extension  of  the  President's  au- 
thority, coupled  with  the  safeguard  of 
a  congressional  review,  would  aUow  the 
administration  to  continue  to  extract 
the  economy  from  mandatory  controls 
in  an  orderly  manner,  but  stiU  allow  the 
Federal  Government  to  guard  against 
any  flagrant  abuses  of  our  anti-infla- 
tion goals. 

This  legislation  does  not  require  man- 
datory controls,  it  merely  provides  both 
the  President  and  the  Congress  the  dis- 
cretion to  impose  controls  on  any  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  which  is  obviously 
abusing  the  fight  against  Inflation. 

The  President  and  the  Congress 
would  both  take  care  to  ascertain  that 
any  relmposition  of  controls  would  not 
impair  production,  cause  shortages,  or 
encourage  exports  of  products  in  short 
supply. 

The  Congress  cannot  simply  throw  up 
its  hands  and  walk  away  from  the  prob- 
lem of  Inflation  A  refusal  to  take  some 
action  would  in  effect  be  an  admittance 
that  the  Federal  Goverxunent  has  de- 
clared itself  defenseless  against  inflation. 
The  last  time  the  administration  slg- 
naUed  to  the  American  peoi;de  that  the 
eoonmnlc  contrcds  program  had  come  to 
an  end — when  the  phase  2  oontrols  were 
replaced  with  the  voluntary  idiase  3  con- 
trols— the  inflatkm  rate  began  to  climb, 
the  stock  market  began  a  decline  that 


has  not  yet  abated,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
American  people  were  dealt  a  aevn« 
blow. 

We  must  show  the  American  xteaplt 
that  we  are  serious  about  arresting  the 
rate  oi  Inflation.  Congress  must  take  the 
initiative  in  the  flght  against  inflation  If 
the  American  people's  oonfldence  in  the 
Congress  is  going  to  grow. 

Administration  "sources"  have  already 
begun  to  say  that  the  Congress  is  un- 
willing to  do  anything  to  combat  infla- 
tion. And,  I  must  admit,  after  the  action 
of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  that 
I  have  to  agree  with  the  statement  of  the 
chairman  of  the  House  ^"''rtng  com- 
mittee that  the  chances  for  an  extensi(m 
of  controls  are  "dim,  if  not  dead." 

Mr.  Presidoit.  Congress  must  make  it 
clear  that  we  mean  business.  We  should 
at  the  very  least  Instruct  the  President  to 
"talk  tough"  to  prevent  runaway  prices. 
If  the  Congress  is  not  willing  to  extend 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act,  then  we 
must  at  least  provide  the  President  with 
a  vehicle  to  talk  tough  fnun.  We  must, 
in  the  words  of  Arthur  Bums,  provide 
some  degree  of  vigilance  to  prevent 
abuses  of  economic  power. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  alJso  introducing 
a  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Inflation. 

The  c<»nm1ssion  will  not  only  enhance 
the  Presldait's  Jawboning  abilil^.  but  it 
will  promote  vtduntary  wage  and  price 
restraints,  insure  that  a  sustained  period 
of  inflationary  wage  and  price  Increases 
does  not  occur  upon  the  termination  of 
mandatory  control  authority,  and  pro- 
mote the  level  of  confidence  in  the  Na- 
tion's ability  to  control  Inflation. 

The  commission  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  conduct  public  hearings  to 
provide  for  public  scrutiny  of  inflation- 
ary problems  in  various  industries,  and  it 
could  report  to  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  public  on  any  actions 
that  would  substantially  c<»itribute  to 
inflationary  pressures. 

If  we  do  not  provide  the  Prealdent  with 
standby  controls  authority,  the  very  least 
we  should  do  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
clout  of  public  oi^nlon  is  the  "stick  to 
the  closest"  to  be  used  against  inflafk>n. 
Ilie  conunlsslon  would  also  study  the 
causes,  consequences,  and  remedies  of 
inflation.  The  Director  of  the  Coet  of 
Living  Council,  John  Dunlop.  has  said 
that  "we  just  dont  know  how  to  oontral 
inflation."  This  commission  would  de- 
velop and  recommend  policies  and  pro- 
cedures to  control  inflation,  to  increase 
industrial  capacity  and  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity. 

Ilie  Congress  cannot  give  up  the  fl^t 
against  inflation.  Congressfcrnal  inaction 
would  further  erode  consumer  confldence 
and  jec^ardtee  the  commendable  wage 
restraints  that  orgtmlzed  labor  has  prac- 
ticed this  past  year.  Certainly,  we  cannot 
in  good  conscience  ask  labor's  coopera- 
tion in  wage  settlements,  ask  business  to 
hold  down  prices  and,  in  general,  call  for 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  every  dtiaen  If 
we  are  going  to  turn  our  backs  on  infla- 
tion. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  mid- 
dle- and  lower-income  wage  earners. 
These  people  have  no  leeway  to  abecurti 
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inflationary  price  increases.  I  have  re- 
ceived team  of  letters  from  my  con- 
stituents, as  I  am  sure  all  of  my  dlstin- 
gulsbed  coUeagues  have,  aq^reaaiB^  their 
concern  and  fear  of  luiiOation.  Many  of 
Bay  constituents  write  that  "Watergate 
pales  in  comparison"  to  the  dangers  of 
Inflation. 

"Hie  light  against  Inflation  is  an 
enormous  one  and  oat  wlilch  will  require 
the  cooperation  of  individuals,  business, 
labor,  and  Government.  We  here  in  the 
Congress  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  in- 
flation if  we  wish  to  enlist  the  support  of 
the  American  people  In  the  fight 

Mr.  Presklent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  and  Joint 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rccoao. 

Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
Joint  restdutlon  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricou.  as  follows: 

S.  3378 

B«  it  ejtmeted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Xej/neentattvea  of  the  United  SUtea  of 
America  in  Comgnu  aaaenibled.  Tbat  this  Act 
may  be  cited  m  the  "Soonomlc  StabUlastion 
Act  Amendmenta  of  1974". 

Sac.  a.  Section  M2  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
btllzatloD  Act  <a  1970  Is  anwnded  to  read  as 
foUovs: 
"I  aoa.  PUHUngB 

"(>)  In  view  of  the  present  International 
and  domestic  economic  sltoatton  and  in  order 
to  provide  tor  the  orderly  tranHtlon  from  the 
eoonooilc  stabilisation,  pragnua  In  effect  prior 
to  May  1.  1974.  and  In  parttoular  the  policy 
of  gradual,  selecttve  sector-by-eecter  decon- 
trol thereunder,  and  to  iv>ntl'n\M>  to  provide 
for  stabilizing  prices,  wages,  and  — '--ir-.  re- 
ducing Inflation.  Impronng  the  Nation's 
oompetlttve  poaltloa  m  world  trade,  promot- 
ing full  emifloyment,  and  protecting  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar,  it  te  neccosary 


"(1)  monitor  compliance  with  oommlt- 
ments  made  by  Arms  In  ecHineetlon  with  sec- 
tor-by-eector  deoonteol  actions; 

"(2)  review  the  programs  and  acUvitles  of 
Fsderal  departments  and  agencies  and  the 
private  eeetor  which  may  have  adverse  effects 
on  supply  and  cause  Increases  In  prices  and 
make  remnwnenrtatlons  for  changes  to  In- 
cnaae  npply  and  restnUn  prloes: 

"(S)  review  UMtuatrlal  capaelty.  demand, 
and  supply  In  various  sectors  of  the  economy. 
worlOag  with  the  Industrial  groups  concerned 
and  approprUte  governmental  agencies  to  en- 
courage pnee  rastnOnt; 

"(4)  work  with  labor  and  management  in 
the  various  sectors  of  the  economy  having 
apedal  emnomlc  problems.,  as  well  as  with 
appropriate  Oovanuasnt  f»"»ittv  to  Improve 
the  structure  of  ooUsettve  bargaining  and  the 
performance  ot  thoae  sectors  la  laetialnlng 
prices; 

"(8)  Inqprove  wage  and  price  data  bases 
for  the  various  sectors  of  the  ee(»xomy  to 
improve  ooUeetlve  bargaining  and  encourage 
irrtm  mstratntr 

"(•)  conduce  pubUe  *»«^«lTm  when  appro- 
prlaSe  to  provide  for  pubUo  serutlny  of  In- 
flationary problems  In  various  sectors  of  the 
economy: 

"(7)  fociu  attention  on  the  need  to  In- 
crease productivity  in  both  the  public  and 
private  asetors  of  the  economy;  and 

"<■)  monitor  the  economy  as  a  whole  by 
requiring,  as  appropriate,  reports  on  wages. 
productivity,  prloes,  sales,  profits,  imports 
aodexporu. 

"(b)  To  further  promote  volimtary  wage 
and  price  restraints  and  to  Insure  that  a 
sustained  period  of  Inflationary  wage  and 
price  Increaees  does  not  occur  In  the  transl- 
tloo  from  the  economic  staUllaatlon  pro- 
gram In  effect  prior  to  May   1,  IP74,  to  a 


completely  decontrolled  economy,  it  Is  nec- 
essary to  provide  the  President  with  the  au- 
thority to  impose  economic  controlfi  on  any 
sector  of  the  economy,  subject  to  congres- 
sional disapproval." 

Ssc.  Z.  Section  203  of  ttie  Koonomlc  Sta- 
blllzatioa  Act  of  1970  la  aaoended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(k)  (1)  After  April  3a  1974.  the  Presi- 
dent nwy  issue  an  order  or  regulation  under 
this  title  to  stabilize  pricee,  wages,  and  sal- 
arlea  In  any  8ect<R-  of  the  economy  only  (A) 
upon  a  determination  that  such  sector  has 
contributed  to  severe  increases  in  inflation, 
and  (B)  In  accordance  with  the  procedures 
established  In  this  subsection.  Such  an  order 
cur  regulation  shaU  take  effect  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  the  first  period  of  15  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress 
after  the  date  on  which  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  Congress  a  message  setting  forth 
the  proposed  order  or  regulation,  together 
with  the  reasons  therefor  (or  at  such  later 
date  as  may  be  provided  for  m  the  order 
or  regulation),  unless  between  the  date  of 
transmittal  and  the  expiration  of  such  pe- 
riod, either  House  of  Congfess  passes  a  reso- 
lution stating  In  substance  that  such  House 
does  not  favor  such  order  or  regulation. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1)  — 

"(A)  continuity  of  session  is  brcAen  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

"(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment 
of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded In  the  computation  of  the  15-day 
period. 

"(3)  In  the  consideration  of  any  resolution 
under  this  subsection,  tho  Congress  shoiild 
take  Into  account,  among  other  factors, 
whether  the  proposed  order  or  regulation 
would — 

"(A)  seriously  impair  production  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  create  shortages  or  eco- 
nomic distortions: 

"(B)  stimulate  foreign  demand  and  en- 
coiutige  excessive  exports  of  scarce  commod- 
ities: or 

"(C)  not  effectively  moderate  the  rate  of 
Inflation." 

Ssc.  4.  Section  318  of  the  SUbUlzatlon  Act 
of  1970  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1974" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1975". 

Sac.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  administering 
and  enforcing  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973,  nothing  In  this  Act 
altera  the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Stabl- 
llaaUon  Act  of  1970  which  were  incorporated 
by  reference  in  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
AUooatton  Act  ot  1973. 

S.J.  Bes.  201 

Whereas  it  is  the  poUcy  of  the  United 
States  to  reduce  the  rate  of  inflation,  im- 
prove the  Nation's  competitive  p^»».vyn  In 
world  trade,  promote  fuU  employment,  pro- 
tect the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  and 
encoiuage  expansion  of  the  Nation's  Indtis- 
trlal  capacity; 

Whereas  the  penlstenca  of  Inflationary 
pressures  has  not  been  effeotlvely  moderated 
by  the  existence  of  mandatory  economic  con- 
trols; and 

Whereas  there  is  a  national  need.  In  the 
absence  of  mandatory  economic  controls,  to 
promote  volimtary  wage  and  price  restraints 
and  to  insise  that  a  sustalnsd  period  of  Infla- 
tionary wage  and  price  increases  does  not 
occur  upon  the  termination  of  mandatory 
economic  controls:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

tteeUved  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of  Rep- 
reaentaXivea  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Ooni/reat  aatembled, 

XBTAH.ISHKXIIT 

SacnoN  1.  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
MaUoaal  Commission  on  inflation  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Opmmlsslon"). 


MElUSaSHIP 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  ComnUsslon  shall  consist 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  "n^Msury,  who  shall 
be  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
vlsera,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Qover- 
nora  of  the  Federal  Baeerve  System,  and  ten 
public  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident as  follows: 

( 1 )  two  from  among  persons  who  represent 
business  and  Industry; 

(2)  two  from  among  persons  who  represent 
labor: 

(3)  two  from  among  persons  who  represent 
agriculture; 

(4)  two  from  among  persons  who  repre- 
sent State  and  local  goveraments; 

(6)  two  from  among  persons  who  represent 
consumer  interests. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

ournss 
Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall — 

(1)  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  policies,  mechanisms 
and  procedures  to  achieve  and  maintain 
stability  of  prices  and  costs  in  a  growing 
economy; 

(2)  promote  the  consistency  of  price  and 
wage  policies  with  fiscal,  monetary,  inter- 
national and  other  economic  policies  of  the 
United  States; 

(3)  provide  information,  to  the  public, 
agriculture,  industry,  labor,  and  Stete  and 
local  governments  concerning  the  need  for 
controlling  Inflation  and  encourage  and 
promote  voluntary  action  to  that  end: 

(4)  review  the  programs  and  activities  of 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  and  the 
private  sector  which  may  have  adverse  effects 
on  supply  and  cause  Increases  in  prices  and 
make  recommendations  for  changes  to  In- 
crease supply  and  restrain  prices; 

(5)  review  industrial  capacity,  demand, 
and  supply  in  various  sectors  of  the  economy, 
working  with  the  industrial  groups  concerned 
and  appropriate  governmeatal  agencies  to 
encourage  price  restraint; 

(6)  work  with  labor  and  management  In 
the  various  secton  of  the  economy  having 
special  economic  problems,  as  well  as  with 
appropriate  Qovemment  agencies,  to  Improve 
the  structure  of  collective  bargaining  and 
the  performance  of  thoee  sectora  In  restrain- 
ing wages  and  prices; 

(7)  improve  wage  and  price  daU  bases  for 
the  various  secton  of  the  economy  to  Im- 
prove collective  bargalntog:  and  encourage 
wage  and  price  restraint; 

(8)  focus  attention  on  the  need  to  in- 
crease productivity  In  both  the  public  and 
private  secton  of  the  econoaiy;  and 

(9)  monitor  the  economy  as  a  whole,  by 
requiring,  as  appn^rlate.  reports  on  wages, 
productivity,  prices,  sales,  proflts.  Imports, 
and  exports. 

(b)  To  further  promote  voluntary  wage 
and  price  restraints  and  to  promote  the  level 
of  consumer  and  Internatipnal  confidence 
In  the  Nation's  ability  to  moderate  the  rate 
of  inflation,  the  Commlsslcki  shall 

(1)  conduct  public  hsarlngs  whan  appro- 
priate to  provide  for  publlci  scrutiny  of  In- 
flationary problems  in  varices  secton  of  the 
economy; 

(2)  report  to  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  public,  when  appropriate,  of  any 
decisions,  actions,  or  price  and  wage  in- 
creases which  the  Commission  determines 
would  substantlaUy  contribute  to  Infla- 
tionary pressTues  In  ths  economy;  and 

(8)  transmit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  an  Interim  report  not  later  than 
September  1,  1974.  and  a  flnal  report  not 
later  than  March  1.  1975  on  its  «in<iing«  and 
recommendations.  Sixty  days  after  the  sub- 
mission of  Its  flnal  report,  the  Commission 
will  cease  to  exist. 
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Sec.  4.  (a)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Commission  shall  have  the  power 
to— 

(1)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,  and  require  by  subpoena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  botdcs,  rec- 
ords and  other  documents  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  deem  advisable; 

(3)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  the  Commission  may  deem 
necessary,  without  regaxd  to  the  prcivlsionB 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ^- 
polntments  In  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  chapter  61  and  subchap- 
ter m  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating 
to  classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates,  but  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum rate  for  OS-18  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule 
under  section  6332  of  such  title;  and 

(8)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  3109  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  but 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day  for  indi- 
viduals. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpoena  issued  under  subsection  (a) 
(1)  by  an  person  who  resides.  Is  found,  or 
transacts  business  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States,  the 
district  court,  at  the  request  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  such 
a  person  an  order  requiring  such  person  to 
appear  before  the  Commission  or  a  cranmlttee 
or  member  thereof,  there  to  produce  evidence 
If  so  ordered,  or  then  to  give  testimony 
touching  the  matter  under  Inquiry.  Any  fall- 
lue  of  any  such  person  to  obey  any  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the  court  as 
a  contempt  thereof. 

(c)  In  exercising  its  duties,  the  Commis- 
sion— 

(1)  may  consult  with  such  representatives 
of  industry,  labor,  agriculture,  consumer. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  other 
groups,  organizations,  and  Individuals  as  It 
deems  advisable  to  Insure  the  participation 
of  such  interested  parties; 

(2)  shall  to  the  extent  possible,  use  the 
services,  facilities,  and  Information  (Includ- 
ing statistical  Information)  of  such  other 
Government  agencies  as  the  President  may 
direct  as  well  as  of  private  agencies  and  pro- 
fessional experts  In  order  that  dupllcatlcm 
of  effort  and  expense  may  be  avoided; 

(3)  shall  hold  regional  and  Industry-wide 
conferences  to  formulate  Ideas  and  programs 
for  the  fulfllUnent  of  the  objectives  set  fcrth 
in  section  3:  and 

(4)  may  establish  subcommittees  to  pro- 
vide advice  concerning  special  considerations 
that  tend  to  contribute  to  Inflation  in  any 
particular  sector  or  Industry  In  the  econctny. 

COMPENSATION 

Sac.  6.  A  member  of  the  Commission  who 
Is  not  otherwise  an  ofllcer  or  employee  of  ths 
United  SUtes  shaU  be  entitled  to  receive  $126 
pw  diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  In  the  fv*t1nm^^^^^T^ 
plus  reimbursement  for  trvnA,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  in  the 
performance  of  such  duties. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPaOPKIATIOMB 

Sac.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $1,600,000, 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  joint  resolution. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Williams,    Mr.    Eacucton, 

Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Pell)  : 

S.  3280.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Public 

Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend 

programs  of  health  delivery  and  health 

revenue  sharing,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

HEALTH   SZXVICES  ACT  OF    1074 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  introduce  today  the 
Health  Services  Act  of  1974.  This  bill 
proposes  to  extend  several  important 
health  services  programs  which  are  set  to 
expire  June  30, 1974.  The  bill  extends  and 
makes  major  modifications  in  four  health 
programs.  These  four  programs  are: 

First.  Neighborhood  healUi  centers, 
section  314(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act. 

Second.  Migrant  health  services,  sec- 
tion 310  of  the  Public  Health  Services 
Act. 

Third.  Community  mental  health  cen- 
ters. Public  Law  8&-164,  as  amended,  and 

Fourth.  Formula  grants  for  State  and 
local  public  health  services,  section  314 
(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

The  bill  has  two  titles.  The  first  pro- 
vides for  the  proposed  improvements  in 
the  first  three  of  these  by  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  Cmnmunity  Health 
Centers,  Migrant  Health  Centers,  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers.  The 
second  title  authorizes  the  apprcHPriation 
of  funds  for  health  revenue-sharing 
grants  to  the  States. 

Planning,  development  and  c^ierating 
grants  may  be  made  to  ccHnmunity 
health  centers,  migrant  health  centers, 
and  community  mental  hesdth  centers  by 
the  Secretary  of  HEW,  with  the  approval 
of  the  appropriate  local  planning  agency. 
The  sums  authorized  to  be  aiH>nH>riated 
for  grants  for  fiscal  years  1975  through 
1979  total  $1,755,500,000. 

Community  health  centers  will  be  es- 
tablished to  serve  medically  underserved 
populations.  They  will  provide  all  es- 
sential services — ^including:  idiyslcian 
services,  emergency  medical  services, 
diagnostic  laboratcnr  and  radiologic 
services,  preventive  health  services, 
transportation  services,  and  outreach 
services — and  some  supidemental  serv- 
ices. In  addition,  they  will  offer  refer- 
rals to  other  providers  for  all  supple- 
mental services  which  are  not  provided 
directly. 

The  bill  provides  for  planning  grants 
to  assist  in  meeting  the  costs  of  evalua- 
ting the  need  for  a  center  and  devel(M>- 
ing  a  plan  for  providing  services  through 
such  a  center.  An  applicant  may  receive 
up  to  three  development  grants  which 
may  be  used  to  meet  the  costs  of  de- 
veloping essential  and  suKdemental 
services.  In  addition,  devdopment 
grants  are  availalde  for  construction, 
expanslcm  and  remodeling  of  facilities  to 
be  used  to  house  center  activities. 

Operating  grants  are  available  to  ap- 
plicants who  have  begim  offering  serv- 
ices. If  the  apidlcant  has  not  developed 
all  of  the  required  servicee.  it  may  re- 
ceive this  tjrpe  of  suwort  for  three  years. 
However,  for  those  which  make  every 
effort  to  develop  such  services  but  are 
unable  to  do  so  within  3  years,  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  grants  for  up  to  an 
additional  3  years.  Each  operating  grant 
is  equal  to  the  difference  betwera  the 
applicant's  projected  reasonable  operat- 
ing costs  and  the  funds  which  it  has 
available  or  may  reas<mably  be  expected 
to    collect    from    all    other    available 


sources.  As  a  condition  to  receiving  oper- 
ating grants,  each  center  must  make 
every  effort  to  collect  for  services  reim- 
bursable imder  medicare,  medicaid,  and 
private  insurance  programs.  A  schedule 
of  fees  and  a  corresponding  schedule  of 
discounts  must  l>e  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  his  approval  and  once  ap- 
proved, must  be  applied  to  the  provision 
of  services. 

Each  center  must  establish  a  governing 
board  composed  of  individuals  a  ma- 
jority of  whom  are  being  served  by  the 
center  and  who  represent  those  being 
served.  Centers  are  required  to  comply 
vrith  other  conditions  relating  to  the 
quality  of  care  provided,  including  the 
establishment  of  utilization  and  peer  re- 
view systems  and  utilization  of  PSRO 
review  activities. 

A  National  Advisory  Council  on  Com- 
munity Health  Centers  is  established  to 
advise  and  consult  with  the  Secretary  ot 
HEW  regarding  organizati(m,  operation, 
and  funding  of  centers.  Technical  assist- 
ance in  management  and  operation  will 
be  available  to  centers  frtmi  the  Secre- 
tary. 

A  similar  structure  is  established  in 
the  bill  to  govern  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, and  operation  of  migrant  health 
centers.  Migrant  health  centers  will 
serve  agricultural  migratory  and  sea- 
sonal workers  and  their  families.  In  ad- 
dition to  essential  services,  migrant 
health  centers  must  provide  environmen- 
tal health  services  and  accident  preven- 
tion services. 

Grants  may  also  be  made  to  appli- 
cants which  provide  services  in  areas  not 
served  by  migrant  health  centers  but  for 
which  such  services  are  needed  for  plan- 
ning, development  and  provision  of  es- 
sential, supplemental  and  other  services 
or  development  of  arrangements  for  the 
provision  of  such  services.  A  National 
Advisory  Council  on  BClgrant  Health 
Centers  is  established  to  revise  the  pro- 
gram. A  separate  authorization  is  estab- 
lished for  grants  to  provide  hospital  serv- 
ices to  migrants  and  seasotud  wort:ers 
emd  their  families. 

Community  mental  health  centers  win 
provide  comprehensive  mental  health 
services,  including  services  to  individuals 
who  are  inpatients  or  outpatients  of  a 
health  service  facility,  day  care  and 
partial  hospitalization  services,  emer- 
gency services,  f  ollowup  services  to  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  discharged  from 
a  mental  health  facility,  ocmsultation 
and  education  services,  assistance  to 
courts  and  other  public  agencies  in 
screening  individuals  who  are  being  con- 
sidered for  referral  to  a  mental  health 
facility,  and  detoxification  and  referral 
services  regarding  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse,  alcoholism  and  drug  dependence. 
In  addition,  each  center  must  provide 
specialized  services  programs — includ- 
ing programs  for  the  mental  health  of 
children  and  the  elderly,  for  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  alcoholism  and 
alcohol  abuse,  drug  addiction  and  abuse, 
and  for  community  residence  and  half- 
way house  services  for  individuals  dis- 
charged from  a  mental  health  f aclll^— 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
center  is  unable  to  provide  such  services 
or  there  is  no  need  for  such  services.  Ttat 
grant  structure  and  conditions  for  re- 
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ceipt  of  support  foQows  that  for  com- 
munity health  centers. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Health  Sub- 
committee will  conduct  **iHu1ngw  on  this 
Ull  and  related  measures  on  Biay  1  and 
2. 1974,  In  room  4232  of  the  Dlrksen  Office 
Building  at  10  ajn.  Persons  Interested  in 
testifying  before  the  subcommittee 
should  contact  Mr.  Zjee  Goldman,  sub- 
committee staff  director. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Town,  and  Mr.  Stkvxkson, 
(by  request): 
S.  3282.  A  blU  to  amend  and  extend  the 
authority  for  r^ulatlcm  of  exports.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

XXPORT  AOmmSTSATIOir  ACT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  myself,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Town)  and  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Snvursoir), 
by  request,  a  bill  to  amend  and  extend 
the  auth(«lty  for  regulation  of  exports. 

The  proposals  contained  in  this  bill 
have  been  sent  to  us  by  the  administra- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  of  transmittal  with  enclosures  from 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the  Vice 
President  be  included  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

Under  present  law  the  Export  Admin- 
istrative Act  of  1969  will  expire  on  Jime 
30.  1974.  The  bill  which  we  introduce 
today  proposes,  among  other  things,  to 
extend  that  act  until  June  30,  1977.  llie 
Export  Administrative  Act  is  under  the 
lei^slatlve  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
and  we  are  Introducing  these  adminis- 
tration proposals  in  order  that  they  may 
have  a  proper  forum  before  our  com- 
mittee. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stbvkwson)  is  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Intematlona] 
Finance.  That  subcommittee  will  be 
dealing  with  thi4  legislation.  The  sub- 
committee chaqman  has  already 
planned  hearings  oh  the  matters  con- 
cerned in  the  bill  we  are  introducing. 
These  hearings  will  be  held  during  April 
and  May. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoeo, 
as  fcdlows: 

Trb  Sksxtabt  or  CoMxntci. 
Wa$Mm0to».  D.C..  MareK  26. 1974. 
Hon.  QtmjLLD  Foiio. 
Prealdent  of  the  Senate, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washinfftan.  D.C. 

Dua  Ub.  Pusioekt:  Enclosed  are  six 
cofriM  of  a  drmft  bUI  "to  amend  and  extend 
the  aathorlty  for  ragulatton  of  exports," 
together  with  a  atatemant  of  putixMe  and 
need  In  support  thereof  atxl  a  aectlon-by- 
aactlon  analysis. 

We  baTe  bean  advised  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement  and  Budget  that  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  the  suhmlMton  of  our  draft  bill 
to  the  Congreaa  and  fiitthar  that  enactment 
of  this  leglaUtlon  would  be  In  accotd  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

TmaaaacK.  B.  Dknt. 
Secretary  0/  Commerce. 
Sndoeuree. 


STATxicKirr  or  Pubpock  aho  MkD 

The  Export  Administration  Act  of  1909,  as 
amended,  will  e^lre  on  June  30,  1974,  un- 
leea  extended.  Among  other  things,  this  Act 
autborlses  the  President  to  curtail  or  pro- 
hibit eiqxnta  from  the  United  States  of  any 
artlclea,  materials  or  suf^lles,  tncludlng  tech- 
nical data,  under  the  clroumstances  speci- 
fied in  SecUon  3(2)  of  the  Act;  i.e.,  short 
domestic  supply,  foreign  policy  reasons  at 
national  security  grounds. 

Continuing  authority  to  administer  export 
controls  is  needed  to  carry  out  national  ob- 
JectiTea  under  all  three  of  these  statutory 
policy  purposes.  First,  we  still  need  to  control 
exports  of  commodities  and  technical  data  in 
the  interest  of  VS.  national  security.  Al- 
though over  the  past  few  years  we  have  ex- 
perienced a  detente  with  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  we  stUl  can- 
not allow  these  countries  uncontrolled  ac- 
ceee  to  our  strategically  oriented  products 
and  technology.  Second,  it  is  still  in  the  in- 
terest of  both  national  security  and  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  to  maintain  strict  embargoes  on 
trade  with  North  Vietnam,  North  Korea  and 
Cuba.  Moreover,  the  foreign  policy  author- 
ity under  the  Act  is  used  to  control  exports 
of  paramUltary  items  to  the  Middle  East  and 
to  Implement  V3X.  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tions concerning  trade  witti  Southern  Rho- 
desia, South  Africa  and  the  Portuguese  Afri- 
can territories. 

Plnally,  the  development  of  world  wide 
commodity  shortages  during  the  past  year 
has  made  it  necessary  for  the  United  States 
t({ourtaIl  exports  of  certain  commodltiee  in 
tli#tntereet  of  preserving  domestic  supplies. 
Export  controls  are  ^currently  in  effect  on 
ferrous  scrap,  petroletoi  and  certain  jjetro- 
leiun  products.  A  brood  raage  of  other  com- 
modltlee  are  currently  in  a  very  tight  In- 
ternational demand/supply  situation,  and 
international  shortages  of  these  or  other  com- 
modities can  reasonably  be  expected  to  per- 
sist in  greater  or  lesser  degree  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Although  export  contrtds 
must  be  viewed  as  a  measure  of  last  resort. 
It  is  essential  that  we  retain  the  authc^ty 
to  impoee  them  when  absolutely  necessary 
to  deal  with  critical  short  supply  problems. 

Having  concluded  that  the  authority  con- 
tained In  this  Act  should  be  extended,  we 
have  also  considered  the  need  for  certain 
amendments  designed  to  equip  us  to  deal 
more  readily  with  the  cursent  domeetic  and 
international  trade  situation.  Statutory  au- 
thority such  as  this,  which  was  initially  en- 
acted twenty-flve  years  ago,  needs  to  be  up- 
dated periodically  to  reflect  the  changes  in 
the  world  and  in  our  nation.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  draft  legislation  contemplates  sev- 
eral amendments  which,  for  the  sake  of  clar- 
ity," are  discussed  below  in  chronological 
order,  as  they  appear  in  th«  Bill: 

RetaUatory  Authority. — The  declaration  of 
policy  contained  in  Section  3  paragraph  (2) 
of  the  Act  (which,  as  mentioned  earlier,  cur- 
rently lists  "short  supply,"  foreign  policy  and 
national  security  as  the  three  Justlflcatlons 
for  imposing  export  controls)  would  be 
amended  to  add  a  fourth  purpose.  This  new 
purpose  would  be  retaliation  against  a  na- 
tion or  group  of  nations  unreasonably  deny- 
ing the  United  States  access  to  a  particular 
commodity.  Obvlotisly.  this  retaliatory  au- 
thority would  be  discretionary  and  would  not 
be  invoked  as  long  as  there  appeared  to  be  a 
preferable  alternative.  It  should-  also  be  reo- 
ognlEed  that  such  a  measure  wotild  only  be 
effective  to  the  extent  that  the  nation  or 
group  of  nations  against  which  such  meas- 
ures might  be  Imposed  wers  unable  to  satisfy 
their  needs  for  the  embargoed  (or  restricted) 
commodity  from  sources  of  supply  other  than 
the  United  States.  However,  It  is  considered 
desirable  to  have  this  authority  in  the  Act  to 
serve  notice  to  all  nations  that  the  UUted 
States  Is  able  and  willing  to  retaliate  in  kind 


against  those  who  would  uareasonably  deny 
us  access  to  thslr  reaoozees. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  authority  to  im- 
pose export  controls  to  retaliate  against  a 
nation  is  impUcitly  contained  In  the  exist- 
ing authority  to  impoee  e^XMrt  controls  on 
foreign  policy  grounds.  Export  controls  im- 
posed to  carry  out  intemal^onal  obligations 
of  the  United  States  are  clearly  Imposed  on 
foreign  poUcy  grounds  pursuant  to  Section 
3(2)  (B)  of  the  Act.  Export  controls  Imposed 
unUateraUy  are  also  subject  to  foreign  policy 
coDslderatlons,  but  these  are  not  so  much 
foreign  policy  actions  as  economic  counter 
measures.  Accordingly,  we  believe  that  the 
authority  to  Impose  export  oontrols  unilater- 
ally in  retaliation  for  unreasonable  actions 
by  a  nation  or  group  of  naitlons  which  may 
not  be  subject  to  sanctions  under  interna- 
tional agreements  should  be  expressly  au- 
thorised by  OongresB.  rather  than  inferred 
from  the  foreign  policy  purpose  in  the  Act. 

tntemational  CooperaUou. — ^The  declara- 
tion of  policy  in  Section  3  paragraph  (3)  of 
the  Act  would  be  amended  py  »/i'<«"g  to  the 
two  existing  declarations  regarding  cooper- 
ation with  other  free  world  coimtrles  in  ad- 
ministering export  controls  on  national  secur- 
ity grounds,  a  third  declaratton  r^ardlng  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  dealing  with 
world  shortages.  This  new  declaration  would 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that,  when- 
ever feasible,  international  solutions  to  prob- 
lems of  world  shortages  are  preferable  to  iml- 
lateral  actions. 

As  noted  previously,  we  Iiave  entered  1974 
with  tight  domestic  supply  In  a  broad  range 
of  commodities.  These  difficulties  are  in- 
fluenced In  large  measure  by  the  extraordi- 
nary energy  situation.  The  test  of  the  world 
is  aluo  experiencing  similar — and  In  some 
cases  worse — shortages. 

There  are  those  who  would  yield  to  short- 
run  expediency  and  advocate  total  embargoes 
on  u.  S.  exports  of  these  commodities.  To  do 
so  would  be  to  reject  the  entire  concept  of 
economic  growth  through  world  trade,  pains- 
takingly developed  over  ths  past  three  dec- 
ades under  the  auspices  of  the  GATT.  By 
this  amendment.  Congress  would  reaffirm  the 
United  States  commitment  to  seek  Interna- 
tional solutions  whenever  possible  for  prob- 
lems of  world  shortages,  as  they  arise,  recog- 
nizing that  suppliers  and  cossimiers  all  bene- 
fit when  there  is  an  orderly  and  equitable 
flow  of  world  resources. 

Export  Fees  or  License  Anctiona. — ^The  ex- 
port control  authority  in  Section  4,  Subsec- 
tion (b),  paragraph  1,  of  tbe  Act  would  be 
amended  by  adding  a  provUion  e^ressly  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  use  an  exp(»'t  fee 
or  an  auction  system  in  regulating  exports 
of  commodities  in  Short  supply.  The  present 
authority  in  the  Act  does  not  ^eclfy  the 
method  by  which  licenses  to  export  a  com- 
modity in  short  supply  may  be  Issued.  In 
fact,  different  methods  have  been  used  over 
the  years,  because  experience  has  taught  us 
that  the  best  method  of  administering  short 
supply  controls  will  vary  from  commodity 
to  commodity  and,  for  the  Same  commodity, 
will  depend  on  the  particular  situation  pre- 
vaUing  at  a  given  point  in  time.  For  this  rea- 
son. Congress  has  wisely  itft  the  President 
with  cconplete  discretion  to  select  whatever 
method  may  bo  fair  and  apf roprlate  In  each 
case.  To  date,  the  Departmeat  has  nev«r  used 
an  export  fee  or  an  auction  system  as  a  meth- 
od of  allocating  licenses  under  the  short 
supply  authority.  However,  both  i4>pear  rea- 
sonable methods  of  controlling  expco-ts,  since 
they  provide  all  exporters  concerned  with  an 
equal  opportunity  to  obtain  licenses  and 
could  serve  to  prevent  windfall  proflte  which 
some  exporters  might  edjoy  in  some  circum- 
stances imder  a  licensing  system  based  on  a 
prior  export  history. 

Again,  a  compelling  argument  could  be 
made  that  the  discretion  presently  contained 
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th  the  Act  ts  Buffisleatly  brotH  t»'  termlt 
resort  to.  a  fee  or  austton  systsa  mthout 
■smwQrtmsnt.'  Howsrsr^  we  beUsvs  it  pru- 
dent to  aselq ;  STgpww  sto^tory  .  aufOKHity. 
tr  only  to  penult  full  con^^asrattoB:  at  ttM 
implications  lo^tbls  context  of  ^Mrtlcls  1, 
Section  ft.  Clause '6  ot  the  Constlttitlco  of 
^e  thated  States,  whlcb  holds  that  "No  tax 
or  Duty  shall  be  paid  on  Articles  eqxirted 
from  any  State."  After  reviewtog  tB*  court 
decisions  construing  this  pcohlbttlon.  we  are 
reasonably  confldent  that  the  regulatton  of 
exporta  by  means  of  an  export  f  es  or  an  auc- 
tion system  would  be  held  oonatituttmial. 
Nevertheless,  we  believe  tha  enttas  consti- 
tutional issue  should  be  fully  itynttttd  on 
ttie  record  during  the  hearings  on  this  BlU, 
and  resort  to  a  fee  or  auction  system  pred- 
icated only  upon  express  statutory  author- 
ity snaeted  In  light  at  that  dlseusslcm. 

iieporttniir  Agreements  to  Bxport  Teck~ 
nology. —aecUon  7  of  the  Act  would  be 
amended  by  Inserting  a  new  provision  as 
subsection  (c)  expressly  requiring  UjB.  firms 
and  their  affiliates  abroad  to  r^>ort  within 
fifteen  days  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
any  written  understanding  which  would  be 
Ukelyto  result  in  the'  export  to  a  Communist 
territory  ottter  than  Togoalavla  of  T7B.-crigln 
technical  data  which  is  not  generally  avail- 
able. 

As  part  of  the  detente  with  the  USSR,  the 
President  announced  at  the  1973  Summit 
Meeting  In  Moscow,  bilateral  exchanges  in 
SolenoB  and  Technology.  The  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Sdentiflc  and  Technical  Cooper- 
ation was  estabUshed  to  implement  this  pol- 
icy. In  addition  to  govaTmtent-to-govem- 
ment  exchanges,  viany  U.S.  companies  have 
since  entered  into  exchange  agreemente 
(usually  called  "technical  cooperatkm" 
agreemente)  with  the  USSR  and  oth6r  com- 
n^unist  eduntrles  and  hare  signed  commer- 
cial contracte  calling  for 'the  exchange  of 
"naked"  taehnology;  l.e.,  technology  as  such 
and  not  that'  embodied  In  a  commodity. 
Under  |»eaant  export  centred  regiilatiatas, 
such  companies  are  required  to  obtain  ex- 
port licenses  for  all  design  and  production 
data  transmitted  to  these  countries,  other 
than  that  which  is  already  generally  avail- 
able to  ths  pvbllc.  The  problem  la  that  the 
Itapartment  of  Oqmmeroe,  and  Indeed  the 
government  as  a  whole,  is  frequently  not 
aware  of  the  nature  of  these  agreemente  or 
contracte  to  export  technology  imtU  the  time 
when  the  XJ3.  company  appUes  for  ari  export 
license.  This  makes  It  dtffle\ilt  for  de  De- 
part of  Commerce  and  other  con6erned  agen- 
cies to  discharge  properly  and  effectively 
tbeir  ret^Mnsiblllties  in  the.  areas  of  trad)e 
promotion  and  export  cofktrei.  Early  ^otlflca- 
tlon  that  CS.  firms  or  th^-  foreign  s\ih- 
sidiaries  and  affiUate^'  have  ii^ndertaken  to 
exchange  technology  with  a  communist 
country  would  enable' 'ttie  Department  to 
assist  such  firms  In  carrying  out  those  trans- 
aottons  which  do  not  Involve  overriding  na- 
tional security  implications.  Psi'ly  .notice 
would  also  permit  the  goven^ent  t»  con- 
sider in  a  timely  fashion  the  broad  East-West 
trade  policy  implications  of  a  contemplated 
transaction  Involving  the  exchange  of  tech- 
nical data.  Correspondingly,  the  Depart- 
ment's Sdminlstratton  e(  ssixirt  controls 
wo\ild  be  facUitated  by  early  notice  of  agree- 
mente at_  oontraeto  involving  the  eventual 
transfer  oS  technology.  The  awaraxeas  of  such 
contemplated  transfers  would  enable  the  De- 
partment to  make  broad  early  Judgmento  re- 
specting the  patlonal  security,  InupUcatlons 
vaa  to  deal  wite  the  U£.  party  io  &eituis- 
actloa  aaapprcprtste,  to  twiwiwHw  the  risk 
ttisifeslgnlflcant  strategic  technology  will  In- 
advertently seep  to  the  communist  country 
In  question.  Such  uhauthcKlssd  transfers  are 
of  concern  to  the  Department  and  other 
agencies  with  responsfbUlttes  tor  national 
■ecurlty. 

^sriod  0/  Bxtensiot^. — ^Ths  eiptratton  date 
contatoed  in  Section  14  of  this  Act  woxdd 


be  amsttdsd  to  extend  ths  Act  for  an  addl- 
ttonal  period  of  three  years.  The  need  for 
extending  the  Act  was  discussed  In  the  open- 
ing part  of  this  paper.  Enactment  of  author- 
ity for  a  period  of  time  ysacs  is  considered 
appropriate,  balancing  the  need  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive for  a  sufficiently  long  period  to  per- 
mit effective  administration  of  the  polldes 
set  forth  by  Congress,  against  the  need  of  the 
OopgresB  to  perlodloaUy  reevaluate  such  pol- 
icies in  light  of  changing  world  conditions. 

3KrnoN-BT-SscnoN  Avaltsis  or  the  1S74 
Amxnsmkkts  to  ths  Exfoit  Aoicoas- 
TBATioN  Act  or  1969 

section  1 
This  section  would  amend  present  para- 
graphs 2  and  3  of  Section  3  of  the  Act. 

(a)  Paragrttph  2;  A  new  clause  (D)  would 
expressly  authorize  the  President  to  prohibit 
or  curtail  U.3.  exporte  to  a  nation  or  group  of 
nations  as  i4)proprlste  to  rstallate  sgainst 
their  unreasonably  lestrtcttag  UiUted  States 
access  to  their  supply  of  a  particular  com- 
modity. Such  authority  would  be  discretlcm- 
ary.  and  Is  contemplated  for  use  by  the  Presi- 
dent primarily  in  situations  where  attempte 
first  to  resolve  the  situation  through  inter- 
national negotiations  were  not  producttve 
and  when  the  retaliatory  action  would  be 
effective. 

(b)  Paragraph  3:  A  new  clause  (c)  would 
declare  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  deal  with  world  shortages  of  par- 
ticular commodities,  whenever  feasible, 
through  international  cooperation  with  the 
major  suppliers  and  consumers  of  such  com- 
modities, rather  than  by  unilateral  actions. 
The  conference  of  the  major  energy  consum- 
ers held  In  Washington  this  February,  and 
the  World  Kood  Conference  schedided  to  be 
held  this  fall  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations,  are  indicative  of  a  growing 
endorsement  of  this  approach.  Such  a  decla- 
ration df  pohey,  however,  would  not  alter  the 
policy  of  imposing  export  controls  when  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  preserve  an  adequate 
domestic  supply  of  a  particular  commodity 
for  U.S.  consimoers. 

sscnoM  a 

This  section  would  amend  present  Sec- 
tion 4,  subsection  (b) ,  paragraph  (1) ,  of  the 
Act  by  expressly  authorizing  an  export  fee 
or  auction  of  export  licenses  as  methods  to 
regulate  exporte.  The  President  would  re- 
tain his  present  discretion  imder  the  Act  to 
use  whatever  method  of  regulation  he  deems 
most  appr^nlate  in  a  particular  situation. 

SECTION    3 

This  section  would  add  a  new  subsection 
(c)  to  present  Section  7  Of  the  Act.  Present 
subsections  (c)  and  (d)  would  be  redesig- 
nated "d"  ana  "e". 

A  new  subsection  (c)  would  require  per- 
sons entering  into  any  written  understand- 
ing which  contemplates  or  is  likely  to  result 
in  the  exportation  to  a  communist  country 
or  area  of  Utiited  States-origin  technical  data 
which  is  not  generally  available,  to  report  the 
details  of  the  transaction  and  provide  copies 
of  pertinent  documenta  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

SECTION  « 

"Hils  section  would  change  the  exptratkm 
date  in  Section  14  of  the  Act  to  June  30,  1977, 
in  Ueu  of  June  30,  1974,  thereby  extending 
the  Act  for  an  additional  three  years. 

SECTION   B 

ITils  section  would  provide  a  short  title, 
referring  to  these  amsndmente  as  the  "Ex- 
port Administration  Amendmente  of  1974." 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  3283.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67  of 
title  10.  Ut^ted  States  Code,  to  grant 
tilglblllty  for  retired  pay  to  certain  re- 
servists who  did  not  perform  active  duty 
before  August  16,  1945,  and  for  other 


puipoees.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  INOUYK  Mr.  President,  on  May 
31.  1973.  I  introduced  a  bill.  S.  1932. 
which  would  have  authorized  the  grant- 
ing of  retired  pay  to  persons  otherwise 
Qualifled  fen-  such  pay  who  were  members 
of  the  Reserve  Forces  prior  to  August  16. 
1945.  if  such  persons  served  on  active 
duty  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

A  report  on  this  bill  f  nnn  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  recommends  that  those 
who  were  members  of  the  Reserves  prior 
to  August  16.  1945,  who  served  on  active 
duty  during  the  Berlin  crisis  or  who  have 
completed  at  least  20  years  service  since 
that  date  should  also  be  dlglble  and  re- 
ceive eQual  consideration  with  those  re- 
servists covered  under  S.  1932. 

To  this  end,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
amend  chapter  67  of  titie  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  grant  eligibility  for  re- 
tired pay  to  certain  reservists  who  did 
not  perform  active  duty  before  August 
16,  1945,  as  a  substitute  for  S.  1932. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  measure  in  this  form  and. 
as  this  bill  would  result  in  no  increase  in 
the  budgetary  requirements  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  I  would  urge  the 
early  and  favorable  consideraticm  of  this 
bill. 


ADDITIONAL  C<DSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

B.   411 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGex,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  . 
tile  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BtTROicK),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  were  added  as  cosponsors  ot 
8.  411,  a  bill  to  amend  titie  39,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.    281 B 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Toweb)  on  February  13 
requested  that  his  name  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2815,  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the 
increment  in  old-sige  benefits  payable  to 
individuals  it^o  delay  their  retirement 
beyond  age  65. 

l^iis  inadvertently  did  not  appear  In 
the  Record  at  that  time  and  I  now  re- 
quest that  Soiator  Towxa's  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

8.    3BS4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mxtzen- 
bauk)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2854,  a  bin  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  expand  the  authority  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis.  Meta- 
bolic and  Digestive  Diseases  in  order  to 
advance  a  national  attack  on  arthritis. 

8.    9*38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbattii)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2938,  the 
Indian  Health  Csoe  Improvement  Act. 
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8.   300a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pkoxmoe,  the 
Seoalbar  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nxnm)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3006,  the 
Fiscal  Note  Act. 

s.  aoaa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  S096,  a  bill  to 
provide  loans  to  small  business  concerns 
affected  by  the  energy  shortage. 

8.   31SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McOovsrn,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  ABOtm- 
xzK),  the  Soiator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskxu.).  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TuNNKT)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3163.  a  bin  to  require  that 
the  budget  of  the  President  include  pro- 
posed appropriations  for  the  advance 
funding  of  educational  programs. 

a.    3331 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robbkt  C.  Byrd 
(for  Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domknici)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3231,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide indemnity  payment  to  poultry  and 
egg  producers  and  processors. 

8.  3177 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dokknici.  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTTRK)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3277,  the  Energy  and  Resources  Recovery 
Act  of  1974. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
78— SXTBBOBSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  REOARDINO 
NBOOTIATIONS  FOR  A  NEW  PAN- 
AMA CANAL  TREATY- 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.) 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
submitting  a  ooncurrmt  resolution  en- 
dorsing; the  recent  statement  of  principles 
which  will  serve  as  the  basic  f ramewoiiE 
for  negotiating  a  new  and  more  equitatde 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  I  am  Joined  in  this 
effort  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Scott,  the  distinguished  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hvu- 
FHUT),  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts)  . 

The  decision  of  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  and  Panamanian  For- 
eign Minister  Juan  Tack  to  sign  this  set 
of  elgbt  principles  In  Panama  on  Feb- 
ruary 7  <rf  this  year,  represented  a  sig- 
nificant and  positive  st^  toward  re- 
vitalizing efforts  to  negotiate  a  new  and 
more  stable  treaty  relationship  based  on 
mutual  respect,  partnership,  and  recog- 
nition of  the  basic  Intttwts  and  aspira- 
tions of  both  nations.  I  was  privileged  to 
be  In  attendance  at  the  ceremonies  with 
tha  Secretary  when  the  agreement  was 
signed. 

As  everyone  is  well  aware,  the  existing 
canal  treaty  between  the  Utalted  States 
ttnd  Panama  dates  from  1903  and  la  now 
more  than  70  years  old.  It  granted  the 
United  States  p«petual  iise  of  a  strip  of 
land  for  the  constnictioQ,  jnalntenaBce. 
operation,  and  iHotectlon  of  a  canal  llnk- 
inc  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  In 
this  strip,  which  cuts  ttazoui^  the  center 
of  Panama,  the  Uhlted  States  was 
granted  the  right  to  act  as  U  tt  were 


sovereign.  At  the  time  of  Its  ratiflcatioa, 
then  Secretary  of  State  Bay  candidly  de- 
scribed the  treaty  sis  vastly  advantageous 
to  the  United  States,  but  not  so  advanta- 
geous to  Panama.  The  subsequent  am- 
struction  and  operation  of  the  canal  rep- 
resented an  extraordinary  achievement 
which  has  brought  well-known  and  un- 
deniable benefits  to  Panama,  the  United 
States,  and  the  entire  world. 

Why  then  are  we  engaged  in  negotia- 
tions for  a  new  canal  treaty  and  what 
are  the  United  States'  basic  objectives  in 
these  negotiations? 

First  and  foremost  Is  the  f£u:t  the 
world  has  changed  enormously  in  the 
past  70  years  and  that  the  present  treaty 
no  longer  adequately  reflects  these 
changes.  In  the  long  nm,  the  viability  of 
any  treaty  depends  on  the  underlying 
consent  and  shared  interests  of  nations 
which  are  a  party  to  it. 

Panama  has  long  been  dissatisfied 
with  the  1903  treaty.  This  declining  level 
of  consent  transcends  any  one  govern- 
ment and  now  encompasses  Panama- 
nians of  all  strata.  Since  1903  and  with 
growing  intensity  in  recent  years,  a 
strong  spirit  of  legitimate  nationalism 
has  developed  in  Panama — a  spirit  which 
will  not  be  altered  by  mere  governmental 
changes.  In  recent  year$,  dissatisfaction 
with  the  1903  treaty  has  become  the 
nuUor  political  issue  in  Panama. 

In  1964,  tensions  in  United  States- 
Panamanian  relations  led  to  destructlye 
rl(}t8  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  20 
Panamanians  and  4  United  States  citi- 
zens and  broiight  the  canal  issue  to  world 
attention.  In  explaining  why  it  has  in- 
sisted CHI  replacing  the  1903  treaty  with 
a  new  treaty  arrangement,  Panama  has 
cited  the  following: 

The  United  States  octupies  a  10-mlle 
wide  strip  across  the  heartland  of 
Panama's  territory,  cutting  the  nation 
in  two,  curbing  the  natural  growth  of  its 
urban  areas. 

The  United  States  rules  as  sovereign 
over  this  piece  of  Panama's  territory.  It 
maintains  a  police  force«  courts,  and  jails 
to  enforce  U.S.  laws,  not  only  upon 
American  but  also  upon  Panamanian 
citizens. 

The  UJS.  Qovemment  operates  virtu- 
ally all  c(«unercial  enterprises  within 
the  zone,  denying  to  Panama  the  Juris- 
dictional rights  which  would  enable  its 
private  enterprise  to  compete. 

Tlie  United  States  controls  virtually 
all  of  the  deep-water  port  f£u:llities 
serving  Pansuna. 

The  United  States  holds,  unused,  large 
areas  of  land  within  the  zone. 

The  United  States  pays  Panama  but 
$2  million  annually  for  the  immensely 
valuable  rights  it  enjoys  on  Panamanian 
territory. 

The  United  States  operates,  on  Pana- 
manian territory,  a  full-fledged  govern- 
ment that  has  no  reference  to  the  Oov- 
emment  of  Pansuna,  which  Is  its  host. 

And,  the  United  States  can  do  all  these 
things,  the  1903  treaty  otates,  forever. 

There  are  those,  partlculsj'ly  in  this 
coimtry,  who  reject  these  complaints  and 
argue  that  Panama  should  be  content 
to  accept  the  present  treaty  arrange- 
ment and  enjoy  the  direct  and  Indirect 
eccmomic  benefits  wfak^  U.S.  (^Teration 
of  the  canal  has  provlqed.  Realistically, 
however,     we     must     recognize     that 


Panama  wUl  not  oooeo^fAht  status  que 
and  ihat  to  ttyand  preserve  the  exist- 
ing situation  •imchangad  will  sooner  or 
later  lead  to  a  confltmtatkn  wfaich'ls 
contrail  to  opt  essential 'intet^rts  in  the 
Panama  Cixm  and  oqr  bi^teder  forei^i 
policy  objectives  throtig|u>iit  the  hemi- 
sphere. , 

Following  the  1964  rk>t8,  the  United 
States  and  Panama  agreed  to  begin  bi- 
lateral negotiations  for  a  new  canal 
treaty.  The  fundamentaF  objective  of  the 
United  States  was  and  still  is  to  negoti- 
ate a  new  and  mutually  acceptable  treaty 
which  will  enable  the  United  States  to 
protect  its  critical  interests  by  continu- 
ing to  oi>erate  and  defend  the  canal  for  a 
further  and  reasonably  extended  period 
of  time.  CEu-eful  scrutiny  of  Panama's 
objections  to  the  1903  treaty  suggests 
that  it  is  the  character  and  manner  of 
the  United  States  current  presence  in 
Panama,  not  our  presence  itself,  which 
is  at  the  heart  of  our  problem.  In  the 
final  analysis,  our  continued  presence  In 
Panuna  rests  on  the  consent  td  the  Pan- 
amanian people.  If  we  de  not  seek  to  ar- 
rest a  further  decline  In  this  level  of 
consent,  our  ability  to  operate  the  canal 
efficiently  will  decline  and  we  may  ulti- 
mately be  faced  with  'the  impleasant 
prospect  of  an  armed  coiifrontation  with 
the  people  of  an  otherwise  friendly 
American  state  on  their  aoll. 

Under  the  circumstai^ces,  wisdom  as 
well  as  prudence  dictates  that  the  United 
States  seek  to  build  a  more  harmonious 
and  stable  relationship  that  recognizes 
Panama's  fundamental  aspirations  while 
protecting  our  basic  national  Interests 
in  the  canal.  In  negotiatliig  a  new  treaty, 
we  must  seek  to  define  what  is  critical 
to  our  interests  and  what  is  not,  and 
then  proceed  to  modify  the  latter  in  or- 
der to  preserve  the  former. 

The  principles  which  were  recently  ne- 
gotiated and  signed  In  Panama  r^^resent 
a  significant  commltaient  by  both  coun- 
tries to  seek  accommodation  rather  than 
confrontation.  Neither  side  is  seeking  to 
impose  its  will  oa  the  o^r;  rather,  we 
are  reaching  out  for  ways  to  construct  a 
more  stable  and  endurtig  relationship. 
The  essence  of  these  pHndples  is  that 
Panama  will  grant  the  United  States  the 
rights  and  faculties  and  lands  necessary 
to  continue  operating  aad  defending  the 
canal;  and  the  United  $tates  win  agree 
to  retiim  to  Panama  Jurisdiction  over  its 
territory;  to  recompense  Panama  fatily 
for  the  use  of  its  territory;  and  to  ar- 
range for  the  participa^on  by  Panama, 
over  time,  in  the  canal's  operation  and 
defense. 

It  has  also  been  agreed  in  the  "Princi- 
ples" that  the  new  treaty  shall  not  be 
in  perpetuity,  but  rather  for  a  fixed 
period;  and  that  the  parties  win  provide 
for  any  expansion  of  canal  capacity  in 
Panama  that  may  eventually  be  needed. 

The  road  ahead  is  nctt  an  easy  one. 
Considerable  skill,  good  frill,  and  pattenoe 
will  be  required  of  the  uegotiaion  rep- 
resenting both  countries  as  they  seelc  bi 
the  months  ahead  to  devise  a  ne^treRfy 
which  will  reflect  the  ^^ogranlilc,  ^- 
n<Hnlc  and  political  ImoerativM  of  1974. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  can- 
curroit  resohitkm  be  printed  In  the  Rcc- 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
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current  re^hition  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 

•Co    SXFSXSS    THE    SKMBB    QT    OOMOBXBB    WZTH 
BaCAEO  TO  NBOOTIATIONS  FOB  A  NEW  PAMAKA 

Canal  Trbatt 

Wliorsas.  The  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Republic  of  Panama  liave  been  engaged 
in  negotiations  to  conclude  a  new  traaty  x*- 
gpectlng  the  Panama  Canal — negotiations 
made  possible  by  the  Joint  Declaration  be- 
tween the  two  countries  of  April  8,  1964;  and 

Whereas,  The  new  treaty  would  abrogate 
the  treaty  existing  since  1903  and  its  subse- 
quent amendments,  establishing  the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  a  modern  relationship 
between  the  two  countries  based  on  mutual 
respect  and  on  the  protectloa  of  the  basic 
Interests  of  each;  and 

Whereas,  on  February  7, 1974,  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  oS  America  and 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  agreed  on  a  set  of  fundamental 
principles  that  will  serve  to  guide  tiie  nego- 
tlatois  toward  an  equitable  treaty  which  will 
elixBlnate  frictions  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  thereby  pronM>te  the  continued  safe 
and  efficient  operation  of|  the  Panama  Canal, 
for  the  benefit  of  botiy  and  of  the  world; 
Now,  tberef qce  be  It        / 

Resolved  by  the  SenaM  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Unlrai^States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  TUM.  the  Congreas  ot 
the  United  States  hereby  endo^es  the  follow- 
ing principles  agreed  to  by  the  felted  States 
^of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  on 
February  7,  1974  at  Panama  City: 

1.  Tiie  treaty  of  1908  and  Its  amendments 
will  be  abrogated  by  the  conclusion  of  an  en- 
tirely new  interoceanlc  canal  treaty. 

2.  The  concept  of  perpetuity  wlU  be  elimi- 
nated. The  new  treaty  concerning  the  lock 
canal  shall  have  a  fixed  termination  date. 

3.  Termination  of  U.S.  JurlsdlctlcHx  over 
Panamanian  territory  shall  take  place 
promptly  In  accordance  w\tti  terms  specified 
in  the  treaty. 

4.  The  Panamanian  territory  In  which  the 
canal  is  situated  shaU  be  returned  to  the 
Jurladlotlon  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The 
Republic  of  Panama,  in  its  capacity  as  ter- 
ritorial sovereign,  shall  grant  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  the  duration  of  the 
new  Interoceanlc  canal  treaty  and  In  accord- 
uice  with  what  that  treaty  states,  the  right 
to  use  the  lands,  waters  and  airspace  which 
may  be  neceaiary  for  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance, protection  and  defense  of  the  canal 
and  the  transit  of  ships. 

6.  The  Republic  of  Panama  shaU  have  a 
just  and  equitable  share  of  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  operation  of  the  canal  in  Its 
territory.  It  la  recognised  that  the  geographic 
position  of  Its  territory  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal resoiirce  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

6.  The  Republic  of  Panama  shall  partici- 
pate In  the  administration  of  the  canal,  in 
accordance  with  a  procedure  to  be  agreed 
upon  in  the  treaty.  The  treaty  shaU  aleo  pro- 
vide that  Panama  wUl  assujae  total  respon- 
sibility for  the  operation  of  the  canal  upon 
the  termination  ot  the  treaty.  The  Republic 
of  Panama  shaU  grant  to  the  United  States 
oC  America  the  rights  necessary  to  regulate 
the  traastt  of  ships  through  the  canal  and 
operate,  maintain,  protect  and  defend  the 
canal,  and  to  undertake  any  other  specific 
activity  related  to  those  end*,  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  in  the  treaty. 

7.  The  Republlp  Qf  Panama  shall  partici- 
pate with  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  protection  and  defense  at  the  canal  in 
•ocordanoe  With  what  is  agreed  upon  in  the 
new  trrtity. 

8.  The  RepiAtlle  of  Panama  and  t3ie  United 
Eftatee  of  Ateehea,  reeoghlslng  tbe  traportaat 
serrlbes  rendered  by  the  interoceanlc  Panama 
OvatS  to-lnteAiational  mSirlttaneF  traffle,  and 
bearing  in  tehuf  the  poeidbilftjr  that  the 
presenV  eaioal  could  become  inadeqtdi4«  for 
■aid  ttaflic,  iihaU  agree  basteraUy  on  provl- 
■IcHis  for  new  prolects  which  will  enlarge 


canal  capacity.  Such  provisions  will  be  in- 
corporated in  the  new  treaty  in  accord  with 
the  concepts  established  in  principle  3. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
79— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATINO  TO 
THE  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF 
HERB£31T  HOOVER 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.)   

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfielo)  ,  I  am  submitting 
today  a  concurrent  resolution  csJling  for 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  celebration  of  the  lOOth  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Herbert  Hoover.  I 
know  that  many  Members  of  this  body, 
regardless  of  party  affiliation,  hold  the 
memory  of  this  great  man  in  high  re- 
spect. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  concurrent  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

EXPBZSSZNG  THE  SENSE  Or  THE  CONGBESS  WITH 

Respect  to  the  Celebration  or  the  IOOtr 

Annivebsabt   of   the   Birth   or  Herbert 

Hoover 

Whereas  Herbert  Hoover,  the  31st  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  bom  August 
10,  1874,  in  a  simple  two-room  cottage  In  the 
tovm  of  West  Branch,  Iowa; 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
by  an  Act  approved  August  12, 1965  (79  Stat. 
610),  authorized  the  establishment  of  the 
Herbert  Hoover  National  Historic  Site,  con- 
sisting of  the  Herbert  Hoover  Birthplace  and 
the  place  where  he  and  his  wife,  Lou  Henry 
Hoover  were  burled,  in  West  Branch,  Iowa,  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  ot  the  In- 
terior for  the  education  and  enjoyment  of 
the  public;  ^nd 

Whereas  pursuant  to  the  Presidential  Li- 
braries Act  of  August  12,  195S,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Oeneral  Services  operates  the 
Herbert  Hoover  Presidential  Libniry  at  West 
Branch,  Iowa,  containing  the  personal  and 
oCBdal  papers  of  President  Herbert  Hoover; 
Now  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Vntted 
States  (the  House  of '  Representatives  con- 
curring) ,  That  the  Congress  hereby  calls  upon 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Oeneral  Services  to  cause  to  be 
conducted  on  or  about  August  10,  1974,  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  in  celebration  of  the 
lOQth  anniversary  ot  the  birth  of  Herbert 
Hoover,  31st  President  of  the  United  States, 
In  the  town  of  West  Branch,  Iowa. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE   RBSCa.TrnON    3S1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 281,  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  allocation  of 
necessary  energy  sources  to  the  tourism 
industry. 

SENATE   RESOLtmON    287 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick,  the 
Senator  from  Alabeuna  (Mr.  Allen)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
COTTON) ,  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
GniuiEY),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McCluse),  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  William  L.  Scott),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweucer). 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  , 
the  Senator  from  CJeorgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thxjkkond)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunwey)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  297,  pro- 
hibiting the  extension  of  guarantees,  in- 
surance, or  credit  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  the  Soviet  Union  pending  the 
consideration  of  the  trade  bill. 

SENATE  REBOLimON  SOI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thttrhohd,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Er- 
vin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  301,  in  support  of  continued 
imdiluted  U.S.  sovereignty  and  jursidic- 
tlon  over  the  U.S.  owned  Canal  Zone  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 


AIOITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF    A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SEN  ATX  CONCTTTIRENT  KXSQI.UTIQH  74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovbrn,  Uie 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Aboo- 
RE23C) ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado ,  (Mr. 
Haskell)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  ToNMET)  w»e  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  74, 
to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  sec- 
tion 412  of  the  Oeneral  Provisions  Act 
relating  to  the  advance  fundln^r  of  edu- 
cational programs  should  be  immediately 
and  ooBMBtudly  implemented. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AlCENDMZNTS  NOS.  1122  AND  1123 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  cm.  the 
table.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  sutailtted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
for  public  financing  of  primary  and  gen- 
eral election  campaigns  for  Federal  elec- 
tive office,  and  to  amend  certain  other 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  financ- 
ing and  conduct  of  such  campaigns. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    113« 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  for 
mysdf  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker)  ,  I  submit  an  amendment  to 
S.  3044.  which  would  provide  that  in  na- 
tional elections  all  polls  woiQd  remain 
open  for  at  least  12  hours  and  would  close 
simultaneously. 

My  proposal  envisicMis  that  in  na- 
tional Sections  all  polls  «111  remain  open 
for  at  least  12  hours  and  close  simultane- 
ously at  11  p.m.,  eastern  standard  time. 
Under  this  proposad.  the  polls  would  have 
to  be  open  at  least  from  1 1  a.m.  to  1 1  p Jn.. 
eastern  standard  time:  from  10  ajn.  to 
10  p.m.,  central  standard  time;  9  ajn.  to 
9'Y>.m.,  mountain  standard  time;  8  ajn. 
to  8  p.m.,  Pacific  standard  time;  7  ajn. 
to  7  pjn.,  Yukon  standard  time;  6  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.,  Alaska-HawaM  standard  time; 
and  from  5  a.m.  to  5  pjn.,  Bering  stand- 
ard time. 
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The  polls  could  be  open  at  any  hour 
before  these  times,  but  would  have  to 
close  at  the  time  established.  As  you  well 
know,  polls  are  now  open  at  widely  diver- 
gent hours  across  the  Nation.  The  polls 
in  the  West  are  open  hours  after  they 
are  closed  in  the  East.  Polling  times  vary 
from  time  zone  to  time  zone  and  State 
to  State,  and  within  each  time  zone  and 
State.  Our  current  system  developed 
haphazardly  as  our  coimtry  grew  through 
four  time  zones. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  chaos  in 
poll  closing  times  is  not  simply  untidy 
and  confusing.  3y  aiding  oertaln  candi- 
dates and  hurting  others,  the  election 
process  itself  is  having  an  Impact  upon 
the  election  result.  With  improvements 
in  communlcationB  and  the  development 
of  computer  technology  and  other  tech- 
niques, we  have  the  first  election  re- 
turns from  the  Atlantic  coast  area 
flashed  all  over  the  country  immediately. 

By  giving  voters  in  the  East  the  ability 
to  Influence  voters  In  the  West  and  thus 
those  in  the  West  the  ability  to  weigh 
the  actions  of  eastern  voters  before  vot- 
ing, the  process  is  imfairly  weighing  the 
Influence  of  the  vote  of  citizens.  Com- 
puter projections  of  election  results  by 
the  electronic  media  both  influence  the 
way  many  votes  are  cast  and  cause  peo- 
ple not  to  vote,  because  they  believe  the 
outcome  has  already  been  decided. 

Mr.  President,  solving  this  problem 
through  a  uniform  rJmdng  time  for  all 
polls  would  be  better  than  trying  to  re- 
strict the  flow  of  information  about  elec- 
tion returns  with  potential  constitutlopal 
issues  and  practical  problems  such  an 
effort  would  raise.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  constitutional  question  about  the 
power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  uniform 
poll  closing  time.  Article  n.  section  3. 
gives  Congress  the  power  to  "determine 
the  time  or  choosing  the  electors"  for 
President  and  Vice  President.  Article  I, 
section  4,  gives  Congress  power  to  regu- 
late the  "time,  place,  and  manner  of 
holding"  elections  for  Scnaton  and  Rep* 
resentatives,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has 
indicated  this  may  apply  to  Presidential 
elections. 

The  idea  of  providing  for  a  uniform 
poll  closing  time  was  endorsed  by  the 
National  Oovemors  Conforence  in  1966. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  proposal  and  resolution  of  the  Oov- 
emors Conference  in  that  regard  be  in- 
cluded in  the  RicoM  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  inform 
merits  our  eonsidentkm.  It  is  relatively 
noncontroverslal  and  would  not  be  dlfD- 
cult  to  implement.  In  fact,  this  amend- 
ment was  most  recently  accepted  by 
voice  vote  In  August  1972  as  part  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mlssion  bUl.  8.  S907.  The  Senate  subse- 
qnently  accepted  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion and  the  provision  was  lost.  The  cir- 
cumstances are  the  same  since  thte  leg- 
islation was  last  adopted  by  the  Senate 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  this  body  will 
again  recognize  the  need  for  this 
provision. 

Then  betaic  no  objection,  the  material 
was  (»dtted  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou. 
asfoUowi: 

AaaHuman  No.  IIM 

At  tbe  end  or  tbe  bOl.  add  nev  aectlon  m 
follom: 


TTTLB  V— POLL  CLOSINO  TIMK 
Sac.  SOl.  Simultaneous  poll  closing  time. 
On  every  national  electloa  day  commencing 
on  the  date  of  the  national  election  In  1976, 
the  closing  time  of  the  i>olllng  places  In  the 
several  States  for  the  election  of  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  election  of  United  States  Sen- 
ators and  Bepresentatlves  tfiall  be  as  follows : 
11  postmerldieui  standard  time  In  the  eastern 
time  zone;  10  poetmerldiaa  standard  time  In 
the  central  time  zone:  0  postmeridian  stand- 
ard tlms  in  the  mountain  time  zone;  8  post- 
meridian standard  time  in  the  Pacific  time 
zone;  7  postmeridian  standard  time  in  the 
Yukon  time  zone;  6  postmeridian  standard 
time  In  the  Alaska-Hawaii  time  zone;  and  5 
postmeridian  standard  time  in  the  Bering 
tlm»  zone:  ^ovided,  That  the  polling  places 
in  each  of  the  States  shall  be  open  for  at 
least  twelve  bnurp 

A  Pkoi>osai.  To  Establish  \  TJmroiat,  Sttrui.- 
TANXOT7S,  Nationwide  24.<HoTni  Votino  Dat 

IN    TEAEfl    or    FKOKkAL    EUCTIONS 

Voting  Is  the  most  Important  function  in  a 
democracy.  Yet,  generally  speaking,  many  of 
our  election  customs  are  a  throw-back  to  the 
days  when  it  took  hours  imd  even  days  to 
get  to  the  polling  booth.  By  a  determined 
avoidance  of  improvements  we  have  done 
Uttle  to  ease — and  much  to  impede — ^the 
voting  process. 

Among  our  archaic  electk>n  customs  is  ad- 
herence to  Election  Day  Itself,  first  desig- 
nated In  1S45  as  "the  Tuesday  next  after  the 
first  Monday  In  November."  This  day  was 
choaen  by  Congress  largely  because  public 
sentiment  was  against  traveling  on  Sunday 
and  it  was  necessary  to  allow  an  entire  day 
and  night  for  many  voters  |o  get  to  the  polls. 

A  second  anachronism  In  the  electoral 
process  is  the  system  of  widely  divergent 
hours  In  which  tbe  polls  are  open  across  the 
country  In  federal  elections.  The  polls  In  the 
West  are  open  many  hours  after  they  are 
closed  In  the  East.  And  opening  and  closing 
hours  vary,  not  only  wlthla  time  zones,  but 
also  within  individual  states.  The  system 
grew  without  much  design  or  direction  as  the 
nation  expanded  to  the  Pacific  and  through 
four  time  zones.  In  our  own  time  we  have 
seen  the  boundaries  of  electoral  participa- 
tion extended  even  further,  from  West  Quod- 
dy  in  Maine  to  Attu  In  Alaska,  acroas  six 
time  zones. 

In  recent  years  technological  progress — 
particularly  in  the  area  at  computers  and 
communications— has  highlighted  the  ar- 
chaic nature  of  our  voting  procedures.  For 
example.  poUlng  places  have  tradmonaUy 
closed  early  to  allow  time  for  counting  the 
votes,  but  today  ballots  caa  be  tabulated  in 
a  matter  of  seconds  using  computer  systems. 
And  modern  communications  permit  speedy 
transmission  of  returns  to  eollectlon  centers. 

Various  proposals  have  been  made  to  bring 
election  day  procedures  into  line  with  2(nh 
century  realities.  One  appears  to  meet  the 
test  of  equity,  and  of  logic,  and  appears  to 
present  no  constitutional  problems:  A  com- 
mon. 8lmultaneo\u.  nationwide,  voting  day 
of  34  hours  length  for  federal  elections. 
There  is  much  to  recommend  that  this  day 
also  be  a  national  holiday. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  uniform  voting 
period  are  many: 

It  would  give  every  qualified  voter  In  the 
nation  the  time  and  the  opportunity  to  vote. 

A  luilform  Si-hour  voting  day  would  pro- 
vide all  voters  with  the  Identical  rsal-ttme 
hours  In  which  to  vote;  and  although  the 
polls  would  open  at  dUfereitC  hours  In  differ- 
ent time  Bones,  the  voters  of  every  commu- 
nity In  the  nation  oould  vote  at  wtiatever 
local  time  of  day  or  night  that  was  meat  con- 
venient for  them. 

It  would  relieve  the  pressure  in  urban  and 
suburban  voting  districts  where  long,  alow- 
movlog  waiting  lines  have  diseouraged  many 
voters  from  casting  ballots. , 

It  would  put  an  end  to  unsupported  specu- 


lations that  reports  from  one  area  of  tlie 
country,  with  all  its  polls  Closed,  can  affect 
voting  In  another  area  whete  they  are  open. 

C!omputers  would  enable<  a  fast,  accurate 
tally  of  the  national  vote  Immediately  after 
the  polls  had  closed,  and  tbus  do  away  with 
the  c<xifuslon  and  uncertainty  generated  by 
delayed  and  partial  returnsi 

No  constitutional  barrier  exists  to  prevent 
the  Congress  from  Instituting  a  universal, 
24-hour  voting  period.  Indeed,  Article  I  of 
the  Constitution  specifically  gives  the  Con- 
gress the  authority  to  make  regulations  con- 
cerning the  holding  of  elections.  Nor  has  any. 
one  suggested  that  such  a  period  wotUd  not 
be  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  voter  him- 
self. The  only  significant  argument  against 
it  is  made  in  terms  of  expense. 

Against  this  argument,  donslder  that  the 
United  States  has  the  least  imoressive  vot- 
ing record  In  federal  elections  of  any  democ- 
racy in  the  world.  In  1964,  only  82  percent 
of  eligible  Americans  cast  a  ballot  for  one 
of  the  Presidential  candidates.  In  off-year 
congressional  elections,  the  record  Is  even 
worse — less  than  60  percent  of  Americans 
over  31  vote.  In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  vmlform,  nationwide  voting  hours  are 
common  practice,  the  percentages  range  from 
87  in  Denmark  to  73  in  Fratice.  It  Is  difficult 
to  defend  the  position  that  the  most  affluent 
democracy  with  the  sorriest  voting  record 
cannot  afford  to  keep  the  p<dls  open  for  a 
few  additional  hours  every  two  years. 

Principle  aside,  there  is  no  real  evidence 
to  indicate  that  costs  would  rise  unreason- 
ably. In  recent  years  electloa  costs  have  been 
dramatically  reduced  In  some  states  through 
the  use  of  electronic  voting  systems.  For  ex- 
ample. Orange  County  in  CallfomU  spent 
8235,869  on  the  June  3,  1964  primary,  at 
which  37S,7S6  ballots  were  csst  and  tabulated 
without  the  electronic  system.  On  Oeneral 
Election  Day.  1984,  Orange  County  used  an 
electronic  system,  encompassing  both  the 
voting  and  counting.  The  cnst,  with  416.136 
votes  cast,  was  $118,438.  The  saving  here  was 
$117,441 — cutting  the  bUl  in  half,  even  with- 
out allowing  for  the  greatly  increased  num- 
ber of  votes  cast.  Actually,  the  cost  per  bal- 
lot cast  declined  by  over  two-thirds,  from 
90  cents  to  38  cents. 

Looking  ahead,  we  can  anticipate  addi- 
tional savings  through  tbe  use  of  the  In- 
struments and  techniques  Which  science  has 
made  possible.  In  addition,  urban  poUIng 
places  may  be  able  to  operate  on  a  most  ef- 
ficient basis  when  voting  Is  Qiread  over  a  34- 
hour  period,  while  polling  places  In  smaU 
communltlee  can  close  after  the  last  regis- 
tered voter  has  cast  his  ballot. 

The  need  for  election  rfforms  In  many 
areas  Is  urgent:  the  PreeldBntlal  campaign 
period  is  too  long;  residency  requirements 
prevent  mllllMis  of  citizens  In  our  mobile 
popiilation  from  casting  a  vote  even  In  Presi- 
dential elections;  much  of  ttie  apparatus  we 
use  for  registering  and  counting  Totes  was 
contrived  for  another  age. 

But  electoral  procedures  mxut  be  brought 
into  line  with  the  realities  of  the  aoth  cen- 
tury. A  start  must  be  made.  It  la  the  con- 
viction of  this  conference  that  a  logical  and 
proper  place  to  begin  u  with  the  most 
serious  consideration  at  a  biennial  national 
voting  holiday  during  which  tbe  polls  would 
be  open  across  the  nattlon;  for  a  uniform 
period  of  34  hours. 


A  BssoLnnoi^ 
Whereas  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  National 
Oovernora  Conference  that  the  most  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  ptop- 
oBltlon  that  In  federal  electteos  the  elec- 
torate would  benefit  from  U^  esUbUshment 
of  a  "national  voting  holldajr"  during  which 
tbe  polls  would  be  open  mttam  the  nation 
for  a  uniform  period  of  34- ^Mnra— that  U, 
rsg^rdleas  at  time  zone  the  polls'  would  open 
simultaneously,  and  close  sl|au2taneoiisly  34 
hours  later; 
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Be  it  resolved  that  the  National  Oovemors 
Conference  forward  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  respectful  suggestion  that 
be  Initiate  a  study,  by  whatever  means  he 
deems  appropriate,  or  the  feasibility  of  In- 
stituting a  uniform,  nationwide,  34-hour  vot- 
ing period  for  federal  elections,  and  its  des- 
ignation as  a  biennial  national  holiday. 

amendment  no.    I12S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

,  Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proiiosed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  3044.  supra. 

'f       AMENDMENT  NO.    1126 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BAKER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  3044) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    11  ST 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
tbe  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
biU  (S.  3044),  supra. 

amendment   NO.    1138 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DoMiNiCK^  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  Jointly 
to  the  bill  (S.  3044) ,  supra. 

amendments  nos.  1129,  iiso.  and  iisi 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  three  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  3044),  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1134 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ervin, 
Mr.  Talmaoge,  Mr.  Dominxck,  and  Mr. 
Packwood)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  Jointly  to 
the  bill  (8.  3044) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   113S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ervin, 
Mr.  Talmadge,  and  Mr.  Qurnxt)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  jointly  to  the  bill  (S. 
3044),  supra. 


NATIONAL    NO-FAULT    MOTOR   VE- 
HICLE INSURANCE  ACT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1139 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

NO-rATJl-T    AND    TXTTCKS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  have  expressed  con- 
cern over  S.  354,  the  National  No-Fault 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act.  because 
they  fear  that  owners  of  heavy  com- 
mercial vehicles  will  experience  a  sub- 
stantial savings  in  their  vehicle  insurance 
premiums.  They  point  out  that  these  sav- 
ings in  their  vehicle  insurance  premiums 
may  very  well  surpass  the  savings  of  the 
ordinary  passenger  car  owner  and  argue 
that  such  a  savings  constitute  a  "wlnd- 
faU." 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  was 
aware  of  the  (mssibility  that  owners  of 
heavier  commercial  vehicles  would  ex- 


perience substantial  premiimi  savings. 
Therefore,  the  committee  provided  a 
mechanism  whereby  a  State  could  pro- 
vide for  the  redistribution  of  the  insur- 
ance premium  burden  by  allowing  the 
Insurers  of  passenger  cars  to  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  insurers  of  passenger  cars 
on  some  basis  other  than  fault — on  the 
basis  of  weight,  for  example. 

Because  some  people  have  argued  that 
loss  shifting  on  the  basis  of  weight  would 
not  be  adopted  by  the  States  and  that 
loss  shifting  on  the  basis  of  fault  for 
heavy  commercial  vehicles  would  be  more 
appropriate,  I  offer  for  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate  floor  the 
following  amendment  to  S.  354.  I  am 
Joined  in  offering  this  amendment  by 
Senators  Hart.  Moss,  and  Stevknson. 

The  amendment  would  permit  real- 
location between  heavy  vehicles — over 
8,000  poimds  unladen  weight — and  other 
vehicles  based  upon  fault  If  a  State  de- 
cided such  reallocation  was  necessary  to 
prevent  a  "windfall."  This  determina- 
tion of  fault  would  be  at  the  insurer 
level,  and  would  not  affect  the  ability 
of  the  accident  victim  to  recover  timely 
compensation  without  regard  to  fault. 
In  order  to  insiu*  owners  of  heavy  com- 
mercial vehicles  some  advantages  under 
a  no-fault  system  the  amendment  pre- 
serves no-fault,  even  at  the  insurance 
company  level,  for  the  first  $5,000  of  loss. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amkmdmxmt  No.  183 

On  page  91.  line  6,  d^ete  "(3)  and  (3)" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "  (3) ,  (3) .  and  (4) ". 

On  page  91,  lines  14  and  15,  delete  "based 
upon  a  determination  of  fault". 

On  page  93,  line  5,  delete  "(3)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

On  page  93,  between  lines  4  and  6,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragn^ih" : 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragn4>h  (1)  (B)  of  this  subsection,  a  State 
may  grant  a  right  of  reimbursement  among 
and  between  restoration  obligors  baaed  upon 
a  determination  of  fault,  where  such  resto- 
ration obligors  have  paid  or  are  obligated 
to  pay  benefits  for  loss  arising  out  of  an 
accident  resulting  In  Injury  In  which  one 
or  more  of  the  motor  vehicles  Involved  has 
an  unladen  weight  In  excess  of  8,000  pounds: 
Provided,  That  In  such  event  such  right  of 
reimbursement  may  be  granted  only  with 
respect  to  benefits  paid  for  loss  In  excees 
of  »5,000.". 


DEPARTMENT  OP STATE  AP- 
PROPRIATION AUTHORIZATION- 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT  MO.    1133 


(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 
REoacANizATioN  OT  roaxiCN  ATTaas 
AUTKoaiZATioN  paocxsa 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  following 
up  on  our  efforts  to  improve  the  budg- 
etary process  of  the  Congress.  I  am  today 
intnxlucdng  an  amendment  to  S.  3117, 
the  Department  of  State  Authorization 
bill,  which  would  reorganize  the  way  in 
which  Congress  deals  with  foreign  affairs 
and  foreign  aid  legtslaUon. 

For  too  long,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Con- 
gress has  had  to  contend  each  year  with 
a  potpourri  of  bills  in  these  areitf,  han- 


dling them  relatively  Independently  and 
without  much  relation  to  each  other. 

Each  year  we  are  confronted  with  sep- 
arate bills  for  the  State  Department,  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  bilateral  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid,  the  Peace  Corps. 
and  usually  for  each  of  the  international 
financial  institutions.  Every  2  years  there 
are  also  bills  for  foreign  service  buildings 
and  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  provide  for 
joint  consideration  of  related  authoriza- 
tions, thus  permitting  a  better  determi- 
nation of  priorities  and  total  spending 
for  each  type  of  activity. 

The  amendment  requires  a  restructur- 
ing of  administration  requests  in  the  in- 
ternational relations  field  hato  three  biUs, 
one  each  for  foreign  affairs,  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid  and  foreign  military  aid. 

The  foreign  affairs  authorization  bill 
would  include  authorizations  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  affairs,  for  ACDA, 
foreign  service  buildings,  international 
organizations,  conferences  and  commis- 
sions, USIA,  educational  exchange.  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 

The  foreign  economic  aid  bill  would 
carry  the  authorizations  for  both  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  aid.  migration 
and  refugee  assistance,  and  the  Peace 
Corps. 

The  foreign  military  aid  bill  would  in- 
clude grant  assistance,  credit  sales  and 
supporting  assistance. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

AlCENDMXNT  NO.   1133 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

rOEEION  ATTAIBS  AUTHOEIZATION  ON  EEQUESTS; 
EEPOBTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  certain  basic  authority  for  the  De- 
partment of  State"  approved  August  1,  1B66, 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  section: 

"Sec.  16.  (a)  Propoeed  legislation  by  the 
executive  branch  requesting  authorizations 
of  appropriations  relating  to  foreign  affairs 
(other  than  proposed  legislation  requesting 
authorizatltMis  for  supplemental  or  deficiency 
appropriations)  shall  be  submitted  only  for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year  and  shaU  be  sub- 
mitted as — 

"  ( 1 )  a  propoeed  biU  or  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs,  which  shall  include  separate 
enumerations  of  requested  authorlEatlons 
for— 

"(A)  the  administration  of  foreign  affairs, 
including  separate  enumerations  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  affairs  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Aims  Control  and  Dlaar- 
mament  Agency,  and  Foreign  Sendee 
buUdlngs: 

"(B)  International  organizations,  confer- 
ences, and  commissions; 

"(C)  Information  and  cultural  exchanges, 
including  separate  enumerations  of  author- 
izations for  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  educational  exchanges,  and  the 
Board   for  IntematlcMial  Broadcasting;   and 

"(D)  any  other  program  or  activity  with 
resi>ect  to  foreign  affairs  which  is  not  a  pro- 
gram or  activity  providing  foreign  economic 
or  military  assistance,  and  is  made  avaUable 
under  a  law  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affatrs; 

"(3)  a  propoeed  bUl  or  Joint  rasolutlou  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  foreign  economic 
assistance,  which  shaU  include  separate  enu- 
merations of  requested  authorisations  tor^ 
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"(A)  Moh  propun  vid  AotlTlty  InvolTlng 
biutenl  Mrirtuet; 

"(B)  Mob  pngnm  mnd  letlylty  inTolTlng 
mtOtiiaitataiMriMMbt; 

"(O)  mlgrttlmi  »aA  wfag—  ■iiitince;  and 

**(■)  aajr  ott«r  pragma  or  aetinty  provid- 

tef  fomgn  annnnnUe  ■rtrtinoe,  and  la  made 

•TClIalitoiiiidarnMliatow:  and 

"(»)  >  prapond  UU  or  Joint  reaolutlon  au- 

''  ■  '  '  ~  apt»o|»rlattona  for  foreUm  miutarv 

1^  lAkta  alu  "  ' 


I  abaii  Include  separate  enu- 
of  reqwtad  autbortaatlona  for — 

"(A)  mllttary  loan  and  grant  asslBtance; 

"(B)  aiUttary  eradtt  aalaa  and  guaranties; 

*(0)  aMintty  —ppnrting  a—tttance;  and 

"(D)  any  otiMr  pcggram  or  activity  pro- 
vUBBff  tdnign  military  aaalstance.  and  Is 
wmBm  SfaUaltto  under  aueh  a  law. 

"<b)  Mot  Utar  tbaa  80  days  after  the  Free, 
-ntttad  tbe  Bodget  to  Congress 

r,  ba  tfiaU  tranamlt  to  Con- 

a  lipart.  tg  b*  known  a«  tbe  Unified 

V^  AOaln  Budgat  Beport.  which  shall 

Mtfortlk— ' 

"(1)  aaUmataa  of  amoxmts  intended  to  be 
N^Mtad  for  that  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the 
pntnau  or  aotlTlttos  rtferred  to  In  subeec- 
tlon(a);aad 

"(a)  a  datalled  acoonnt  of  all  expenaea  re- 
•ulHng  from  aU  other  ps«grams  and  activities 
mating  to  Intamatlonal  and  foreign  rela- 
tions of  all  departments,  agencies,  and  inde- 
pendent establlahments  of  the  OoTemment." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  applies  with  respect  to 
fiscal  year  1976  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 


NOnCE  OF  HEARINQ  ON  AGRICUL- 
TURAL CREDIT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricidtural  Credit 
and  Rural  Electrlflcatlan  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  April  11,  1974,  on 
8.  3252.  lUs  legislation  is  designed  to 
provide  additional  credit  facilities  for 
farmers  and  other  rural  residents  by  in- 
creasing Farmers  Home  Administration 
lending  Ibnits,  by  provldlzig  secondary 
martet  for  guaranteed  loans  made  by 
banks,  by  authoriztng  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  insure  forward  contracts 
between  farmers  and  commodity  buyers, 
and  by  authorldnK  CCC  to  make  loons  to 
purchasers  of  ocHmnodltles  from  farm- 
ers who  are  unable  to  make  pixnnpt  i>ay- 
ment  because  of  transportation  delays 

The  hearing  wUl  be^^  at  9:30  ajn.  In 
room  324  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Anycme  wishing  to  testify,  please  notify 
the  Committee  Clerk  as  soon  as  possible. 


NOTICE  OF  HBARXNGS  ON  FOREIGN 
FOOD  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
world's  most  important  producer  <A  food- 
stuffs, the  United  States  strongly  influ- 
ences food  policy  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
And  certainly,  this  fact  Is  no  more  evident 
than  in  the  area  of  humanitarian  food 
assistance. 

nxcreaslngly.  the  United  States  Is  be- 
ing forced  Into  the  position  of  determin- 
ing who  will  have  e&ough  to  eat  and  who 
will  hunger  as  our  food  productlcD  be- 
comes the  residual  supply  throiMdiout  the 
world. 

This  f  aU  we  will  Join  most  otho-  comi- 
trles  <rf  the  world  In  a  major  conference 
on  food.  One  of  the  most  Important  Issues 
to  be  addressed  by  this  meeting  Is  the 


strengthening  of  world  food  security 
through  coordinated  food  assistance  and 
emergency  food  relief.  But  unless  the 
United  States  goes  to  this  conference 
with  a  clear  perspective  of  what  our  own 
policies  and  commitments  are  in  regard 
to  humanitarian  food  gssistance.  inter- 
national initiatives  in  this  area  are  not 
likely  to  be  substantive. 

The  approach  of  a  major  world  con- 
ference on  food  only  pofcits  out  the  time- 
liness of  a  review  of  TJJB.  food  aid  policy 
in  terms  of  the  adequacy  of  present 
efforts  as  well  as  what  commitments  we 
can  ezi)ect  to  make  in  the  future. 

With  this  interest,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Agricultiiral  Policy  will  con- 
duct a  hearing  on  April  4,  on  current  and 
future  U.S.  policies  In  regard  to  food  as- 
sistance to  the  developing  world.  From 
this  session,  the  subcommittee  hopes  to 
be  able  to  report  on  our  short-,  medium-, 
and  long-term  policies  in  relation  to 
foreign  food  aid. 

We  will  review  U.S.  priorities  for  food 
assistance  both  geographically  as  well 
as  by  program  vehicle.  The  subcommittee 
will  explore  how  U.S.  policymakers  view 
the  future  structure  of  our  commitments 
to  the  less-developed  coimtries  In  terms 
of  cash,  food,  and  technical  assistance. 
Finally,  we  will  attempt  to  get  a  feel- 
ing for  what  commitments  the  United 
States  Is  going  to  be  able  to  make  at  the 
food  conference,  on  international  ef- 
forts to  relieve  world  hunger. 

Testifying  on  these  i$sues  will  be  the 
Honorable  Clayton  Yeutter,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agricultm-e  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs  and  Commodity  Programs, 
Mr.  Daniel  Parker,  Administrator.  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development,  Mr. 
James  Grant,  president,  Overseas  De- 
velopment Council,  and  Mr.  Frank  Gof- 
flo.  representing  the  American  Council 
of  Voluntary  Agenices  for  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Inc. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
room  324  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building. 

NOTICE  OP  HEARINOS  ON  SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  137,  A  PRO- 
POSED CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENT  TO  MAKE  ALL  QUALIFIED 
CITIZENS  ELIGIBLB  FOR  THE  OF- 
FICE OF  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  today  I  wish 
to  announce  that,  pursuant  to  the  desig- 
nation of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  ConstitutionaJ  Amendments,  I 
will  chair  hearings  before  that  subcom- 
mittee on  Tuesday,  April  30  and  Wednes- 
day, May  1,  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
137. 

I  Introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
137  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution with  respect  to  eligibility  for  the 
Office  of  President  and  Vice  President  on 
July  23,  1973.  This  Senate  Johit  Resolu- 
tion is  similar  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 161,  which  I  introduced  on  Septem- 
ber 28, 1971,  and  would  eOlminate  the  one 
discriminatory  provision  of  our  Constitu- 
tion which  limits  the  Office  of  President 
to  "natural  bom"  citizens. 

lUs  amendment  would  make  all  cltl- 
zens,  whether  naturalHed  or  "natural 
l?om"  eligible  for  the  Office  of  President. 
If  they  art  over  the  age  of  35  years  and 


have  been  residents  of  the  United  States 
for  a  total  of  14  years  before  the  com- 
mencemoit  of  the  term  of  office  for 
which  they  are  elected. 

A  broad  cross-section  of  legislators, 
past  candidates  for  the  E*resldency,  con- 
stitutional lawyers,  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  interested 
groups  and  individuals  are  expected  to 
testify. 

Persons  who  wish  to  testify  or  submit  a 
statement  for  inclusioa  in  the  record 
should  communicate  as  80<m  as  possible 
with  Mrs.  Dorothy  Parker  of  my  office, 
2121  Dirksen  Senate  Office  BuildlngI 
Washington,  D.C.  20510^  telephone  num- 
ber (202)  22&-«361. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARma  ON  STANDBY 
ENERGY  EMERGENCY  AUTHORI- 
TIES ACT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  give  notice  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  other  interested  parties  tiiat 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  wUl  hold 
hearings  on  S.  3267,  on  Ihursday,  April  4. 
at  10  a.m..  in  room  3110,  Senate  Office 
Building. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  OVERSIGHT 
HEARINGS  TO  BE  RESUMED 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  aimounce  today  that  the  reg- 
ular oversight  hearings  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Rural  Development  and  For- 
estry will  resume  on  May  8  and  9,  1974 
at  10  a.m.  each  day  in  |xx>m  324  of  the 
Russell  Senate  Office  Buflding. 

At  that  time,  the  subcommittee  will 
look  into  the  following  areas: 

First.  The  current  status  of  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Rural  Development  Act 
of  1972. 

Second.  An  examination  of  the  appro- 
priations request  for  activities  provided 
for  under  the  act. 

Third.  An  examinatiaii  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  Economic  Adjustment 
Act  insofar  as  it  relates  to  implementa- 
tion of  the  Riural  Development  Act,  and; 

Fourth.  We  will  hear  testimony  on  a 
proposed  National  Regional  and  Area  De- 
velopment Act,  which  ha$  been  suggested 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Conference. 

Fifth.  In  addition,  the  Subcommittee 
will  submit  to  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
and  the  Rural  Development  Service  a 
series  of  questions  relating  to  how  the 
current  energy  cnmch,  od*  crisis,  will  af- 
fect national  strategy  for  rural  develop- 
ment. 

Sixth.  The  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  (Public  Law  93-203) 
authorizes  the  continuation  and  merger 
of  many  different  manpower  develop- 
ment, training  and  employment  pro- 
grams previously  authorized  under  vari- 
ous pieces  of  legislation.  And.  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1973  expires  on  Jime  30 
of  this  year.  It  will  be  Our  intention  to 
listen  to  how  the  Depailxnent  of  Labor 
intends  to  provide  manpower  service  to 
rural  nonfarm  Americlms  under  the 
former,  and  know  what  Is  Intended  to  re- 
place public  service  employment  for  the 
elderly  as  a  result  of  the  Ifttter. 

Seventh.  FinaJly,  we  wUl  attempt  to 
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assess  the  effect  of  the  energy  crisis  on 
National  Rural  Development  strategy. 

The  subcommittee  expects  to  call  as 
witnesses:  The  Honorable  WiUlam  Erwin, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
Rural  Development;  the  Honorable  Wil- 
Uam  W.  Blunt,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Economic  Development; 
a  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Labor;  and  a  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Governor's  Conference. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  testimony  of 
these  four  witnesses  will  require  a  con- 
siderable amoimt  of  time.  However,  we 
will  be  anxious  to  hear  from  any  public 
witnesses  who  might  wish  to  testify,  ei- 
ther in  person  or  in  written  form. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SENATOR  PELL'S  RESPONSE  ON 
EDUCAITON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  Is  to  be  commended  for  his 
address  to  the  Nation  last  Saturday  con- 
cerning the  matter  of  education.  From 
the  Senate's  point  of  view  and  that  of 
the  Congress.  Senator  Pell  addressed 
many  issues  involved  in  a  forthright  and 
comprehensive  manner.  Most  impor- 
tantiy,  he  pointed  out  that  "the  educa- 
tion of  our  children  should  not  and  must 
never  become  a  matter  of  partisan  poll- 
tics."  Thanks  to  his  leadership  as  chair- 
man of  the  Education  Subcommittee  the 
matter  of  education  will  not  become  em- 
broiled in  p>artisan  and  extraneous  ques- 
tions. Insofar  as  the  Senate  Is  concerned 
the  matter  of  education.  I  believe,  will  be 
addressed  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
Is  needed  to  provide  the  best  educational 
opportunity  for  the  youth  of  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Pell's  statement — requesting  a  congres- 
sional response — as  It  was  deUvered  to 
the  Nation  last  Saturday  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text  or  Congxkssiomai.  Responsx  bt  Sematob 
Clatborite  Peu.,  Chatkman-  or  Sknatx  Sub- 

COMMITTKE  ON  EdTTCATION,  TO  BK  BSOAOCAST 

ow   CBS 

One  week  ago.  President  Nlzon  set  before 
our  nation  his  views  on  education  and  was 
very  critical  of  the  education  bill  now  pend- 
ing In  the  Senate. 

Today,  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Education.  I  am  glad  to  re- 
spond. 

In  doing  so,  I  emphasize  that  the  education 
of  our  children  should  not  and  must  never 
become  a  matter  of  partisan  poUtlcs. 

Let  me  summarize  the  President's  main 
points. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  President  urged 
advanced  funding  of  education  programs  ao 
that  our  local  school  officials  can  plan  ahead. 
And  he  urged  f uU  funding  of  aid  programs  for 
c(^ege  students.  TiM  President  alao  urged 
consolidation  of  many  existing  federal  gov- 
ernment education  programs. 

On  the  negative  side,  ha  told  you  that  the 
Senate  bill  was  a  bureaucratic  nlgbtmwe  .  .  . 
hopelessly  bound  up  In  mUea  of  red  tape." 
And  he  posed  a  fearful  threat  that  the  fed- 
eral government,  with  an  army  oC  biuvan- 
crats.  may  take  over  pontnd  of  yo«v  nalgh- 
b(»hood  schools. 

InaUy.  the  President  fanned  the  flamea  of 
the  busing  issue,  re-openlng  a  painful  wound 


that  was  weU  on  the  way  to  being  healed 
through  the  patience  and  the  understanding 
of  our  American  i>eople.  I  believe  the  present 
limited  busing  law  Is  a  good  law.  It  has 
worked  for  the  past  two  years.  Let's  leave  It 
alone. 

All  told,  the  President's  message  was  cast 
tn  such  a  way  that  It  provoked  discord;  It 
sought  to  turn  the  people  against  their  Con- 
gress, to  turn  the  House  agalni[t  the  Senate, 
and  to  turn  local  and  state  governments 
against  our  Federal  Oovemment.  We  have 
had  more  than  enough  divisive  rhetoric. 
What  our  country  needs  Is  a  leadership  that 
seeks  to  heal  and  unify,  not  to  divide  and 
fragment.  Now,  a  good  place  to  seek  agree- 
ment and  unity  Is  m  facts,  so  let  us  turn 
to  fact. 

Let's  look  at  the  threat  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment control  of  local  schools.  The  truth  Is 
that  your  Federal  Government's  Involvement 
In  education  Is  minimal.  Of  the  billions  of 
doUars  spent  on  education  In  this  country, 
only  Just  6  percent  comes  from  Washington, 
and  the  rest  comes  from  state,  local  and  pri- 
vate sources.  You  may  rest  assured  that  your 
local  and  state  people  are  In  firm  control  of 
your  chUdren's  education.  And  neither  the 
House  nor  the  Senate  education  bill  seeks 
to  change  this. 

Far  more  serious  from  the  actual  viewpoint 
of  changing  the  structure  of  o\ir  government, 
the  President  is  in  the  process  of  quietly 
establishing  a  whole  new  level  of  govern- 
ment In  o\tx  country,  neither  with  the  ex- 
plicit authority  of  yoiur  Congress,  nor  the 
awareness  of  our  people. 

As  Emperor  Caesar  once  divided  Gaiil  Into 
three  parts,  so  President  Nixon  by  execu- 
tive decree  has  divided  oms  nation  Into  ten 
parts,  ten  administrative  Super  States  Which 
have  been  carrying  out  ever  enlarging  federal 
regulations  by  federal  government  bureau- 
crats far  removed  from  the  control  of  either 
Congress  or  the  State  governments. 

We  In  the  Congress  are  fighting  this  need- 
less proliferation  of  government  levels.  This 
fourth  layer  of  government  Is  being  inserted 
Just  tielow  the  Federal  level  and  between  It 
and  the  state  and  local  governments.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  pending  education  bUls 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  halt  In  tte 
tracks  the  Nixon  regional  government  plan 
as  far  as  education  is  concerned. 

The  President  contends  that  the  Senate 
education  bill  falls  to  sufficiently  consolidate 
the  existing  programs  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Yet  the  Senate  bill  agrees  that  some 
consolidation  of  programs  Is  necessary,  so 
local  school  officials  dont  have  to  shop 
through  a  complex  catalogue  of  federal  pro- 
grams. And,  the  Senate  bUl  actually  provides 
three  kinds  of  consolidation  of  programs, 
including  a  major  simplification  of  paper- 
work. AU  told,  18  existing  federal  programs 
are  dealt  with  of  which  7  have  been  virtually 
eliminated.  Ftor  instance,  since  there  is  a 
surplus  of  teachers,  the  teachers'  training 
programs  have  been  eliminated.  Dropout  Pre- 
vention and  Health  and  Nutrition  have  also 
been  eliminated  in  consonance  with  the  Pz«a- 
ident's  wish  to  consoUdate. 

Fw  good  reason,  though,  we  rejected  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  blanket  consolidation  program. 
Bitter  experience  has  taught  as  that  when 
this  Admlnlsratlcm  talks  about  consolidation, 
it  is  really  talking  about  cutting  out  pro- 
grams and  cutting  services  to  the  ^*ap\e. 

We  saw  this  happen  m  the  moet  important 
area  of  High  School  Guidance  and  Counsel- 
ing and  In  the  President's  socaUed  Better 
Schools  Act  which  showed  consolidated  pro- 
grams receiving  leas  than  they  would  have  If 
left  alone. 

I  think  we  m^ist  remMnber  that  each  of 
these  separate  education  programs  was  cre- 
ated and  exists  to  meet  a  need  that  our  local 
scho(M  systems  could  not  meat  beeausa  ef 
costs.  This  Is  why,  for  axamiHe,  your  Con- 
gress established  programs  specifically  to  aid 
edncaUon  of  the  blind  and  daaf ,  to  educate 


the  handicapped,  for  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing, for  modem  textbooks  and  laboratory 
equipment. 

To  throw  all  the  federal  funds  for  these 
programs  Into  one  big  pot,  as  proposed  by 
the  President,  would  mean  that  the  weak- 
est— those  who  need  help  the  most — would 
be  crowded  out  or  pushed  to  the  end  of  the 
line — would  get  nothing  out  of  the  pot.  We 
in  Congress  do  not  Intend  to  let  this  happen. 

Now.  what  about  those  mUes  of  red  tape 

the  bureaucratic  nightmare  the  President 
found  In  the  Senate  education  bill. 

Those  rules  and  requirements  were  put  In 
for  a  good  reason.  They  are  necessary  to  make 
certain  that  the  Administration  carries  out 
the  expressed  Intent  of  the  Congress  since 
we  are  dealing  with  an  Administration  that 
has  repeatedly  Impounded  funds  and  flouted 
the  spirit  of  the  Uwb  passed  by  the  Oongreaa 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  speU  out  the 
letter  of  the  law  In  fine,  fine  detaU.  This  may 
be  a  nightmare  for  those  bureaucrats  who 
dont  like  these  programs,  but  we  are  con- 
cerned, not  about  the  nightmare  of  bui«au- 
crat.  but  about  our  dream  of  quality  educa- 
tion for  American  chUdren.  And,  I  believe, 
this  Is  a  dream  all  Americans  share. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  President's  request  for 
prompt  action  on  so-called  forward  fxmdlng 
of  education  programs,  so  our  local  school 
systems  can  plan  ahead.  There  he  has  put 
up  a  real  straw  man,  smce  advanced  fund- 
ing of  education  programs  has  been  author- 
iMd  by  law  since  1988.  Actually  this  year, 
1874,  Is  the  first  year  President  Nixon  haa 
requested  forward  funding,  and  then  ha 
has  only  done  so  conditionally. 

We  have  a  similar  situation  In  regard  to 
the  President's  request  for  prompt  action  on 
funding  of  coUege  student  aid  programs.  The 
major  program  Involved  Is  the  Basic  Edu- 
cational OppOTtunlty  Grant  Program.  Thla 
Is  an  exceUent  program,  originated  tn  the 
Senate,  which  would  give  students  from  low 
to  middle-Income  families  outright  grants 
of  up  to  $1,400  a  year  to  attend  ooUege  at 
vocational  schools. 

The  President  criticized  Congress  for  not 
acting  as  yet  on  his  request  for  fimds  for 
this  program — a  request  submitted  Jiist  last 
month.  The  fact  is  that  the  Administration 
In  requesting  full  funding  of  this  program 
failed  to  ask  for  any  funds  for  two  other 
student  aid  programs,  the  direct  3  percent 
government  student  loans  and  supplemental 
direct  grants,  knowing  full  weU  that  the  law 
requires  prior  funding  of  those  programs 
before  the  basic  grants  can  legally  be  ftmded. 

The  truth  Is  that  this  Administration's 
record  in  support  of  education  la  poor. 

To  my  mind.  It  Is  a  qnestton  of  priorities. 

"The  Piwldent  has  vetoed  four  aduea- 
tk>n  approprlatlmx  bills  on  tlie  gtonnda  of 
extravagance.  But  he  has  yet  to  wto  a  De- 
fense D^)artment  bUl  or  a  apaoe  program 
bill  on  thoae  grounds.  The  President's  budg- 
et propoaalB  usuaUy  request  only  SB  to  40 
percent  of  the  authorleed  funds  for  educa- 
tion but  they  oonaiBtently  request  M  to  100 
percent  of  authodaed  funds  for  wptem  »««1 
defense  hardware. 

'^  became  caialrman  of  tbs  Senate  Xduca- 
tlon  Subcommittee  five  yeara  ago  at  the 
aame  time  the  Pneldent  totdc  oOce.  I  am 
Sony  to  aay  these  have  been  five  years  of 
oeostant  strug^  with  the  Admlntrtistlon 
as  the  Ooagreas  haa  sought  to  gtve  greater 
priority  to  education  to  provide  Mdequats 
funds  tn  education  and  to  ensure  that  the 
Administration  cantos  out  the  education 
lawB  of  the  land. 

"I  woiUd  hope  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  Admlntotraticui  wlU  In  fact  gtvs 
education  In  our  country  the  sams  smiiKJSt 
tt  gives  tanks  and  bombers  and  new  weapons 
syalsma. 

"^f  there  Is  geniilne  concern  on  both  sides, 
about  tte  quality  at  eduaatlon  at  our  «U1- 
dreik.  eotnpromlse  and  agrsamsnt  ars  always 
possible.  It  U  not  possible  wben  edoeatioii  Is 
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uaed  tm  »  (UtIbIv*  political  laut.  with  In- 
flated rbetorle.  Wblte  Houae  pronounoamenta 
and  thraata  at  vatoa. 

"Worklac  togatlMr.  tlia  pannta.  taaebara. 
local  and  atata  aehool  oitlrlala.  and  your 
alaetad  nfmaantattTta  In  Ooograaa.  «a  oan 
do  much  to  reallaa  tha  Amarlean  draam  of 
a  quality  education  for  all  of  our  children. 

"Tbia  la  TltaUy  Important  to  all  Ameri- 
cana for  as  the  Oreak  phlloeopber,  Dlogenea, 
onee  oheerTad.  The  foundation  of  arery  atate 
la  the  education  cf  Ita  youth.'  Thla  precept 
ahould  guide  ua.  the  people,  Oangreee.  the 
PieaMent,  Amerlcani  aU." 


PRIVATE  OOIiD  OWNERSHIP 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  lilr.  President,  on 
Janiuury  19  of  this  year  Senator  Mc- 
Clu*s  addressed  the  National  Committee 
TO  Legalize  Gold  at  Its  meeting  in  New 
Orleans.  He  called  for  immediate  passage 
of  legislation  which  would  underscore 
the  ba^  rights  of  all  Americans  to  own 
whatever  metals  they  wish  to  buy,  with 
or  without  the  possession  of  a  license, 
specMcally  the  legalization  of  private 
g(rid  ownership. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks  and  ask  that  they  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rccoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoks, 
as  follows: 

ParrATX  Gold  Owmaasip 

Throughout  hlatory  govenunenta  baTe 
feared  that  gold  would  provide  an  alterna- 
tive, partiape  a  preferred  cunaney  to  what- 
ever intnnateally  valueleei  focm  of  tender 
wae  provided  by  government  flat.  The  tomx 
of  government,  deep  otic  or  benign,  baa  pro- 
vided tha  key  aa  to  how  the  dttaana  would 
be  treated.  For  Inatanee,  the  10th  century 
govemxnent  of  China  laeued  an  evidently 
unpopular  paper  money.  Ita  value  waa  baaed 
entirely  on  Imperial  authority  and  Ita  eom- 
mon  aooaptaBoe  waa  ordered  under  threat 
of  capital  ptmlidimant.  In  ITtSi  century 
Canada,  an  army  ottdal  who  found  blmaelf 
ahort  cC  currency  to  pay  troope  laeued  notee 
Ina^ead.  Aa  paper  waa  abort  be  ueed  playing 
carda  whldi  eetied  nicely  to  dUferanttate 
denomlnatlona.  A  aoldlar  who  refueed  anch 
payment  waa  subjected  to  a  fine  (preauma- 
bly  payable  In  aoee  and  klngi) .  A  achoolmls- 
treee  In  New  Havan  In  170*  dieeovared  the 
value  of  predoua  metala  when  aba  want  to 
the  atcre  for  a  elipanny  knife.  If  ttoa  paid  In 
commodltlaa,  ilia  paid  Mrelva  canta  worth.  If 
In  Inferior  currency  the  prtee  waa  eight  canta, 
but  If  i«w  praeented  "hard  money",  (fuU 
weight  nivar  oolna)  ahe  paid  only  ilz  oanta— 
or  the  real  value  at  the  knife.  Next  to  apede 
of  value  then,  comae  a  wwimodlty  at  value 
or  even  a  prandae  for  It.  VUglnlana.  who  had 
long  traded  with  tohaeeo  aa  tendv.  switched 
to  tobacco  notee  rather  than  aeoapt  tha  con- 
tinental dollar. 

Long  after  the  United  Statae  bad  been 
founded  they  eontlnned  to  trade  In  tobacco 
notee.  Aa  It  turned  out  they  made  an  excel- 
lent declalon  aa  the  Continental  doUara,  an- 
tborlaad  m  1776  were  Inflated  and  ranfallart 
by  CoBgnea  in  1781.  Thare  bad  been  eo  Uttle 
backhig  that  rro  to  «300  mflllon  were 
dee  troy  art  or  uaed  for  wallpapv.  Itia  point 
la  that  tbera  U  no  way  to  eacape  human 
natitre.  If  cltlaena  are  prevented  from  buying 
gold  baUlCB  they  wUl  move  to  coins.  If 
eotna  are  outlawed,  they  are  apt  to  demand 
Jewelry  In  lyaelfle  weights. 

Ob  Mareh  aS.  1979  ttaa  United  Stetee  Senate 
adopted  my  amendment  to  the  Par  Value 
ModWInatlon  Act  which  et^wlatad  that 
United  Statae  eltlaena  no  loagtr  be  prevaDted 
from  the  purehaae.  aalea  or  ir""THlily  of 
gold.  Thla  ameadmaoft.  after  eevaral  atata- 
menta   of   eupport  from   Uberala   and   con- 


serratlves  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  passed 
68  to  23.  Ifore  recently,  on  a  similar  amend- 
ment, the  vote  waa  69  to  21.  In  the  Bouse  the 
amendment  failed  on  a  tie  vote.  About  the 
only  objections  to  the  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment have  been  repetltlona  of  thoae  stated  by 
the  Treasury,  based  on  Indefinite  predictions 
of  some  unnamed  monetary  tecbnlcallty 
which  has  never  been  fully  exi>lalned.  In 
fact  those  who  disagree  with  the  Treasxiry 
have  been  in  the  strange  poeltlon  of  having 
to  set  up  the  oppositions  specific  arguments 
if  there  is  to  be  any  dlscuaslon  at  all.  Subse- 
qiuntly,  a  conference  conunittee  was  con- 
vened to  Iron  out  the  differences  between  the 
par  value  modification  bill  aa  It  paaaed 
the  Senate  and  as  It  passed  the  House. 
Despite  the  overwhelming  mandate  of  the 
Senate  to  permit  gold  ownership,  the  con- 
ferees knuckled  under  to  the  House's 
insistence  that  Americans  continue  to  be 
deprived  of  thla  privilege.  Last  session,  on 
the  Senate  Floor,  Senators  Domlnlck,  Curtis, 
and  I  pledged  to  each  other  that  we  would 
fight  this  battle  again  and  again — at  every 
opportunity — until  the  right  to  own  and 
bold  gold  is  restored. 

I  can  pledge  to  you  today  that  some  time 
during  the  coming  sessloa  I  will  again  pro- 
pose legislation  to  restore  to  the  American 
citizen  his  right  to  own,  bold,  buy,  and  sell, 
gold.  I  don't  know  at  this  time  whether 
such  legislation  will  take  the  form  of  an 
amendment,  or  whether  I  will  sponsor  or 
coepozisor  a  new  bill  specifically  dedicated 
to  that  purpose.  We  will  have  to  wait  until 
we  see  what  the  calendar  Is  going  to  look 
like,  but  I  can  promise  you  that  we  will  try 
again  this  seaalon. 

If  you  were  to  ask  me  to  analyse  the  Sen- 
ate's point  of  view  on  gokl,  I  would  have  to 
tell  you  that  as  usual  it's  a  mlxetl  bag.  On 
our  side  are  traditional  gold  state  Senators, 
as  well  as  those  who  customarily  take  liber- 
tarian or  conservative  poaltlons.  I  honestly 
believe  that  in  some  casea  where  an  Individ- 
ual 8enat<M-  may  not  have  researched  the 
altuatton,  he  may  be  willing  to  go  along  with 
private  ownership  as  a  line  of  least  resist- 
ance. He  doesn't  see  anything  wrong  with  it 
untU  some  ao-called  moaetary  expert  tells 
blm  that  doomsday  will  necessarily  accom- 
pany iU  passage,  and  he  lUtens  and  decides 
not  to  take  any  chances.  I  am  afraid  there 
is  another  kind  of  Senator  who  would  vote 
against  a  gold  ownership  bill.  He  is  the  man 
wboee  idea  of  a  good  bill  has  four  basic  In- 
gredients. First:  It  must  force  somebody 
(preferably  as  many  people  as  possible)  to 
do  something  they  otherwise  would  never 
consider.  Second :  It  must  be  full  of  elaborate 
guldellnea  and  inspection  procedures.  Third: 
It  must  employ  at  lea^t  600  people  as  a  start 
for  a  huge  new  Washington  based  bureauc- 
racy; and  Fourth :  it  must  spend,  or  promise 
to  apend  at  least  half  a  bUllon  dollars.  Any 
bill  without  these  famlUar  characteristics 
would  be  suspect  to  him. 

Objections  by  the  Treasury  and  the  House 
Committee  notwithstanding,  we  are  going  to 
win  this  fight  and  we  are  going  to  win  it  fair- 
ly soon. 

I  would  like  to  read  you  a  very  short  para- 
graph from  a  story  In  the  November  edition 
of  Human  Svente  which  typifies  the  vwbal 
smog  surroundmg  the  usual  approach  to  the 
gaiA  ownership  question. 

QoiA  ownership  by  Americana  "will  be 
done  at  some  appropriate  moment,"  testi- 
fied Treasury  Seowtary  Oeorge  Sbults  No- 
vember 16th  before  the  Seoate  Foreign  Re- 
latlooa  Committee.  Sctaults  told  the  commit- 
tee the  Nixon  Admmiatrstion  would  allow 
Americans  to  buy  and  sell  gold  privately  for 
tha  first  time  in  forty  years,  but  be  did  not 
Indioata  a  time. 

Sebuiu  eald  gold  ownership  u  consistent 
with  the  Administration's  polley  of  down- 
pUylng  the  metal's  rol*  la  the  world  mone- 
tary system. 

When  preesed  .  .  .  Schults  was  evaalve. 
He  said  that  gold  ownership  could  occur  only 


at    such    time    as    world   financial    markets 
would  not  be  disturbed  ^  a  result. 

Treasury  spokesman  clarified  Shultz's  re- 
marks by  saying  the  csblnet  offlcer  waa 
merely  relterettng  a  position  held  within 
the  Admlnlatratlon  for  several  years — ^that 
lacking  international  m«netary  repercus- 
sions, there  Is  no  need  to  prohibit  private 
ownership  of  gold. 

Ibis  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  backing 
and  filling  we  observe  w&enever  we  try  to 
get  a  clarification  on  the  subject. 

In  fact,  the  Treasury  has  expressed  some 
objections  which  seem  Inimical  to  its  own 
long  range  plans.  In  February  of  tUs  year, 
its  General  Counsel  sent  a  report  to  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  explaining 
Treasury's  viewpoint  on  private  gold  owner- 
ship as  follows: 

"Negotiations  are  now  going  forward — 
with  the  objective  of  building  a  stronger  in- 
ternational monetary  system  more  compati- 
ble with  the  realities -of  tSie  modern  world. 
We  believe  that  orderly  arrangements  must 
be  evolved  to  faclUtate  the  contmuous  re- 
duction of  the  role  of  gold  In  International 
affairs." 

He  doesn't  explain  what  better  way  there 
could  be  to  normalize  a  commodity  than  to 
treat  it  like  all  other  Commodltiea.  The 
Treasury  went  on  to  say : 

".  .  .  the  premature  llftlsg  of  restraints  on 
the  Individual  ownership  of  gold  would  In- 
ject a  further  speculative  element  into  the 
present    International    monetary    situation." 

It  U  hard  to  Imagine  geld  in  any  livelier 
speculation  than  the  one  we  have  seen  dur- 
ing these  last  few  months.  The  Treasury  has 
relied  on  the  general  climate  of  concern  over 
domestic  Infiatlon,  the  dcdlar  drain  and  its 
plunge  in  the  mtematlonal  money  markets 
to  convince  people  that  the  prospect  of  citi- 
zen ownership  of  gold  holds  promise  of  fur- 
ther disaster.  This  position  files  in  the  face  of 
reality.  The  United  Statee  is  the  oiUy  hard 
currency  country  presently  prohibiting  gold 
ownership.  It  is  tbe  countries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  and  countries  like  India 
(which  fields  tbe  internationally  useless 
rupee)  which  have  tradttioiuaiy  eq>oused 
such   a  prohibition. 

It  U  interesting  to  note  that  the  Treas- 
ury's theoretical  poeltlon  has  changed  wbUe 
iU  practical  one  has  not.  People  who  have 
defended  the  citizen's  right  to  own  any 
commodity  of  their  choloe  over  the  years 
have  been  called  gold  nuts  or  gold  bugs. 
There  is  however,  one  straw  in  the  wind  that 
portends  well.  During  the  last  week  of  last 
session,  Arthur  Bums,  duztng  his  testimony 
before  tbe  Houae  Wanking  Committee,  was 
queSUoned  by  Congressmaa  Reuse .  Mr.  Reuss 
suggested  to  Mr.  Bums  th»t  he  let  tbe  gold 
nuts  have  their  way  before  Christmas.  Mr. 
Bums  is  reported  to  have  said — well  not  by 
Christmas,  pethapa,  (or  words  to  that  ef- 
fect) .  So  It  seems  that  there  is  scMne  soften- 
ing of  the  theoretical  objeotlons  to  our  posi- 
tion if  not  at  the  name  stalling  procees. 

Aside  from  tbe  attempt  1o  portray  req>on- 
slble  citizens  aa  crochety  misers,  this  argu- 
ment expoeea  Its  ptopoiunts  as  poor  stu- 
dents of  bUtory.  From  1776  to  1934  gold 
ownership  to  this  country  was  taken  for 
granted.  Only  four  decade*  In  tbe  nation's 
20  decade  history  has  ownership  been  pro- 
hibited, and  that  prohibition  was  made  un- 
der claims  of  emergency.  Kach  admlnlstrs- 
tlon  baa  cited  a  different,  but  applicable, 
emergency  under  which  It  was  necessary  to 
keep  control  of  gold  in  Its  own  bands.  Tbe 
theoretical  change  can  be  noted  in  the  fact 
that  Arthur  Buma  and  Undersecretary 
Voelker  have  both  suggested  that  they  are 
in  phUoeopbical  agreement  with  the  prm- 
clple  of  private  gold  ownership.  The  Treasury 
further  sUted  in  its  report  to  the  Banking 
Committee: 

"As  the  development  toward  reduced  de- 
pendence on  gold  in  the  monetary  system 
continues  ...  it  will  be  poeslble'  to  give 
sympathetic  consideration  to  the  elimination 
Of  restrictions  on  private  ownership  of  gold." 
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There  la  a  certain  AUce  in  Wonderland 
quaUty  to  all  thla.  The  theoretical  objec- 
tlona  have  all  given  way  to  tbe  "timing" 
objectlan.  Chronology  la  everything  now. 
everything  except  exact.  We  are  told  that 
this  legislation  would  have  been  aU  right  last 
year  or  two  yeara  ago.  It  mi^t  be  all  right 
m  a  year,  alxteen  montba,  or  a  decade,  but 
anytime  but  the  present.  Or  as  Lewis  Car- 
roll put  it,  "Jam  tomorrow  and  Jam  yes- 
terday but  never  Jam  today."  In  action  the 
VS.  Oov«nment  la  atlll  making  Ita  well  pub- 
licized distinction  between  "what  we  aay  and 
imat  we  do."  What  we  say  la  that  gold  la  an 
tncreeatngly  in^Kxtant  conmaodlty  which  is 
swiftly  becoming  dliaaaoclated  from  both  the 
national  and  International  aoonomlea.  What 
we  do  la  completely  inconsistent.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Securities  and  Exchange  Conunls- 
slon  at  one  point  asked  some  numismatic 
dealers  in  the  West  to  provide  lists  of  their 
customers.  The  SBC  claims  that  gold  coins 
are  an  Investment.  They  well  may  be.  But 
In  what  sense  are  they  different  from  an- 
tiques, pamtings  and  the  like?  Tbe  SBC, 
however,  is  not  aaking  for  cxistomar  lists 
from  antique  dealers  or  art  galleries.  Why 
single  out  gold?  Why  increasing  smrvelllance 
over  sales  of  a  conunodity  which  Is  decreaalng 
m  importance? 

Because  of  the  Treastn^'s  unexplained  am- 
bivalence on  tbe  subject,  the  United  States 
eltisen  la  In  a  peculiar  position.  Hie  Is  allowed 
to  buy  gold  coins  not  becauae  they  are  gold, 
but  becauae  they  are  coins.  Their  numis- 
matic value  is  everything,  the  metal  Irrele- 
vant. Predictably,  the  reetUt  of  thla  impos- 
sible distinction  is  unenforceable  as  law.  In 
a  democracy,  bow  do  we  distinguish  between 
a  collector  and  a  boarder — by  polygraph?  If 
as  it  la  clearly  suggeated  here,  the  public  is 
buying  gold  coins  for  their  gold  value,  the 
OovMnment  has  tacitly  admitted  that  the 
public  does  want  gold  ownerabip.  There 
seem  to  be  more  ^d  bugs  than  anyone 
thought. 

Others  argue  that  If  we  are  allowed  to  own 
gold,  much  oC  It  will  be  bought  abroad.  The 
United  Statee  will  part  with  more  dollars 
and  woraen  the  balance  of  payments.  But 
gold  la  neither  consumed  nor  perishable.  Its 
value  baa  steadily  increaaed  while  that  of 
tbe  dollar  baa  diminished.  Tbe  Individual 
gold  bolder  will  not  suffer  imlees  tbe  paper 
dollar  becomes  more  valuable  than  paid — 
and  I  dont  think  that  very  many  people 
honestly  «q>ect  that  to  happen.  In  fact 
everything  that  is  done  to  try  to  decrease 
gold  in  tanportanoe  and  to  lower  Its  prloe  has 
failed.  The  recent  departure  from  the  two 
tier  system  was  ^parently  to  lower  tbe  price 
of  gold.  People  who  thought  that  tbe  "right 
to  eeU  g(dd"  would  start  an  immediate 
dumping  proceea  by  oentral  banks,  were  sup- 
posed to  rush  oa  and  sell  their  gold  and  the 
price  waa  to  have  plumnxeted.  This  was  an 
obvknis  failure  as  everycme  realised  that 
central  banks  oould  buy  as  wtH  as  sell  and 
ix>  one  waa  about  to  go  and  dump  a  hand- 
some profit  on  a  rlaing  market.  The  manipu- 
lators of  this  event  dldnt  take  into  account 
that  dropping  stook  markets  in  England, 
Eurx>pe  and  tbe  UB.  pushed  some  investors 
into  gold. 

As  the  Committee  of  Twenty  of  the  IMF 
met  in  Rome  thla  week,  we  all  bc^ed  It 
wotild  be  more  productive  than  it  waa  at  laat 
September's  vaoaUon  in  Nairobi.  Theira  la  of 
course  iM>t  a  purely  monetary,  but  a  poUtloal 
problem.  oompUcated  by  tbe  world's  eiMrgy 
needs,  which  have  caused  such  fast  changes 
in  balanoe  of  payment  situations  bM'e  and 
In  Japan,  and  by  the  fact  that  while  Euro- 
iloUars  are  appearing,  as  Germany  and  others 
^  to  shore  against  the  dcrilar,  the  Arab  oil 
embargo  has  strengthened  tbe  dollar  against 
tbe  yen,  ooark  and  pound. 

Having  mentioned  the  Arab  embargo  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  something  of  my  vari- 
ous oonveraatlons  with  Arab  leaders  on  tbe 
aoononxlc  effects  they  intended  by  their  ac- 


tions. In  general  their  intention  was  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  amount  of  disruption,  but  not 
disaster.  They  feel  that  their  pomt  of  view 
Is  rarely  represented  In  tbe  United  States 
media  and  the  only  way  in  which  they  could 
bring  the  attention  of  tbe  world  to  the  plight 
<^  their  refugees  was  to  use  an  eocmomlc 
sanction.  As  Prince  Saud  put  It  to  me,  the 
oil  embfu-go  waa  not  tbe  act  of  an  enemy  but 
of  a  friend  who  was  deeply  hurt.  There  is 
every  good  reason  to  brieve  this.  Scoffers 
say,  "but  bow  can  they  be  friends  of  the 
United  States  if  they  take  we«4>ons  from  tbe 
Soviet  Union?"  But  who  would  not  take  arms 
from  anywhere  he  could  get  them  if  he  saw 
his  enemy  arming?  Arabs  have  no  natural 
ties  with  Communists  aa  they  are  far  from 
sodallam.  On  tbe  contrary  they  are  strong 
advocates  of  free  enterprise  and  private 
property.  From  time  to  time  various  coun- 
tries have  given  ua  signals,  as  tar  Instance 
when  Sadat  tluvw  the  Buaslans  out  of  Egypt, 
and  they  have  wondered  why  nobody  aeemed 
to  notice. 

I  also  qxdEe  with  Anwar  All,  Governor  at 
the  Saudi  Arabian  liometary  Agency  and 
member  of  tbe  Currency  Reform  Committee 
of  the  IMF.  He  expreaMd  a  deep  oonoem 
about  the  dependency  of  tbe  XJS.  on  Arato 
oU.  As  he  said  It  waa  Inevitable  that  the  time 
would  oome  ^^en  we  simply  oouldnt  pay 
for  the  stuff.  This  may  sound  like  heresy 
here,  but  what  wtMild  wa  use?  We  Just  dont 
have  the  gold  to  buy  S  billion  barrala  of  on 
a  year  at  $10  per  barrel.  The  Arabe  already 
have  enovigh  '"fl^t^  doUara,  which  may 
not  remain  strong  after  Europe  and  Japan 
are  once  again  supplied  with  oU.  I  suppose 
they  oould  take  BDBa,  but  would  you  in 
their  sltuatlonT 

The  Arabs  need  the  Uidted  SUtes  for  trade 
and  Invastoaant  puipoaea.  We  atm  have  tha 
best  and  broadest  market  In  the  world  and 
the  Araba  know  It  aitd  want  to  uae  It.  It 
In  no  way  aervea  their  puipoaea  to  ruin  the 
United  States'  economy.  This,  Anwar  All  ex- 
preeeed  as  he  urged  me  to  aailBt  my  oountry 
in  trying  to  find  and  fund  alternate  energy 
sources.  The  old  eaylng,  "They  cant  drink 
the  oil",  la  nonsenae.  They  doot  need  to. 
Tliey  have  t»»wg>i  markets  In  Japan  and 
Europe  which  d^jtend  virtually  entirely  cm 
them  to  last  IndadBnltely. 

The  Arabs  would,  obviously,  like  a  gold 
controvertible  currency.  But  the  IMF  Is  moat 
unlikely  to  oome  up  with  anything  as  ra- 
tional aa  tfiat.  There  are  varioua  more  or 
lees  obscure  reasons,  one  of  which  Is  the 
good  patriotic  souruling.  "but  that  would  help 
tbe  Rusalons."  Well  yes,  they  would  have  an 
immediate  medium  at  foreign  exchange.  But 
a  senalble  weatem  world  wouldnt  have  much 
trouble  helping  that  gold  into  good  handa.  If 
instead  of  trading  away  oil  and  gaa  produc- 
ing equipment  for  credits,  and  wheat  for  not 
much  of  anything,  we  demanded  gold.  It 
wouldn't  be  long  before  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  to  pUy  ball  with  tbe  rest  of  tbe 
world,  and  if  she  dldnt,  and  Russlana  got 
htmgry  almost  anything  might  happen.  But 
reaUstlcaUy  we  can  expect  to  go  right  on 
helping  to  subsidlae  our  vast  Communist 
opponent. 

One  objection  I  havent  heard  to  a  world- 
wide gtdd  numerabre  Is  that  It  would  help 
South  Africa.  But  I'm  sure  that  if  it  ever 
came  to  that  there  would  be  yaipc  and  yowls 
and  I'm  sure  we  oould  all  pretty  much  guaes 
from  whom. 

Ih  thla  oountiy  the  official  reaction  alwaya 
Is  that  whenever  the  next  IMF  meeting  is, 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  monetary  water- 
shed, after  which  we  can  allow  the  gold 
question  to  be  discussed.  Without  being 
trapped  by  the  time  argument  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  regardleas  of  the  relative 
▼aluea  of  tbe  dollar  and  gold,  gold  ownership 
would  not  be  problematic.  If  the  IMF  were 
to  initiate  a  trend  toward  converUble  cur- 
rencies, reatrictloru  on  gold  ownership  would 
oppose  tbe  baalc  etmcept  of  the  system  and 
therefore,  make  xm  aenae.  If  the  trend  Is 


toward  fiat  money,  and  tbe  role  of  gold  is 
minimal.  If  not  eliminated — reatrlctlon  of 
an  irrelevant  conunodity  sUIl  makes  no  sense. 
What  la  most  ^t  to  bamwn.  IMF  officials 
tail  me  is  that  the  Committee  will  act  on 
propoaals  made  In  Nairobi  to  make  the  SDR 
tbe  niuuratre,  and  to  determine  its  value  by 
tying  it  to  a  basket  of  currencies.  I  admit 
that  it  does  take  some  strength  to  resist 
b««ket  case  tjrpe  pxms,  but  pushing  on  past 
tbe  terminology,  we  discover  that  the  basket 
will  consist  of  a  number  of  major  currencies 
and  tbe  specific  ones  to  be  included  have  yet 
to  be  decided.  Tbe  IMF  spokesman  did,  bow- 
ever,  say  that  they  would  be  prominent  bard 
currencies. 

Once  they  have  been  choeen.  their  aver- 
age or  mean  movements  would  determme 
tbe  worth  of  tbe  SDR.  Apparently  there  is 
more  debate  at  the  moment  alwut  the  rate 
of  mterest  involved  than  any  other  a^>ect 
of  tbe  arrangement.  Some  reports  call  for 
an  average  market  Interest  rate  and  others 
for  something  less. 

When  you  discuss  an  idea  like  this  in 
everyday  business  terms,  even  Including 
fancy  terminology,  it  has  a  down  to  earth, 
practical  sound.  Tbe  only  thing  necessary 
to  expose  this  kind  of  thinking  for  what 
it  reaUy  U  is  to  put  it  in  another  aetting.  For 
instance  take  tbe  SDR.  It  la  only  useful  If 
you  haven't  anything  else.  It  acts  like  a 
aort  of  insurance  against  an  overdraft  of 
your  bank  account.  But  as  long  as  you  are 
solvent,  not  to  say  wealthy,  you  can't  use 
It.  You  can  very  easily  imagme  a  fairy  tale 
that  reitds  this  way: 

There  was  a  young  man  who  set  out  in 
life  to  make  his  fortune.  As  he  left,  bis  fairy 
godmother  gave  blm  a  box.  "It  is  a  magic 
box,"  she  told  hUn.  "It  will  never  let  you  die. 
But  you  may  only  open  it  in  utmost  need." 

Now  tbe  elaaalc  tale  would  have  blm  for- 
get all  about  the  box  until  that  moment  of 
dire  need  when  It  would  save  him  at  last.  But 
the  Arabs  might  put  another  ending  to  the 
story.  They  might  say:  "but  then  as  tbe 
young  man  traveled  be  found  that  tbe  booc 
grew  heavier  and  heavier.  He  was  unable  to 
make  a  good  living,  and  heeded  the  god- 
mothw's  advice.  But  fiiuOly  the  weight  of  the 
box  grew  insupportable  and  he  had  to  make 
a  declalon.  Upon  ^^mlnatVm  he  found  the 
box  to  contain  air."  Like  air,  tbe  SOR  is  use- 
ful only  when  you  havent  any. 

When  I  asked  the  IMF  about  how  the  Arabs 
oould  be  expected  to  react  to  tbe  SDR,  I  was 
told  that  making  the  SDR  attractive  to  the 
"new  aurplua  natlona"  waa  a  problam.  but  one 
that  had  received  very  uttle  attenUon. 

In  the  mean  tbae  the  varioua  hopea  and 
fears  bufid  and  fall  about  what  the  VS. 
Govenmunt  means  to  do  about  tbe  gold 
problem  which  It  falla  to  admK  exists.  Pessi- 
mists think  that  gold  ownership  rights  wiU  be 
returned  to  the  people,  and  after  a  aufflclent 
time  to  allow  for  purchase  and  oollectlon,  tbe 
FDR  perfidy  will  be  reenaoted  and  the  Treaa- 
ury  will  collect  onoe  more  at  the  ctttsan'S 
expenae.  Optimlsta  (so  to  speak)  are  guess- 
ing that  gold  ownership  will  be  allowed  when 
gold  goee  over  two  hundred  dollars  an 
oimoe  or  such  price  as  the  Trsaaury  con- 
alders  too  steep  except  for  the  very  few. 

There  Is  a  practical  reason  for  not  worry- 
ing about  an  Immediate  flight  of  dollars  if 
gold  ownership  Is  permitted.  Currency  ex- 
perts have  long  t>een  telling  \ia  that  large 
amounu  of  gold  are  ille^Uy  owned  by 
Americans  and  stored  abroad.  In  addition 
thuw  la  a  legal  method  of  gold  ownership  for 
the  big  Amarlean  invaator.  He  can  inoQCx>or- 
ate  In  Europe  and  buy  gold  In  his  coipon- 
tlon's  name.  It  woiild  be  safe  to  "—• m  that 
thoee  mtersstad  in  and  able  to  afford  large 
amounta  at  gold  have  already  obtained  It. 
legally  or  Illegally.  The  amount  of  money 
^>ent  on  gold  by  tbe  average  family  does  not 
Io(A  like  something  that  would  overturn  any 
monetary  system.  The  average  family  is  just 
about  the  only  entity  not  permitted  In  law 
and  m  fact  to  United  Statee  bualneasmen. 
Even  foreign  governments  actually  own  the 
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•urmwlMd  foM  which  thay  store  In  Federal 
nnim  10  BwDki.  Any  ol^B  UbMrtorl&n  ahould 
to  outracML  at  Um  tlieughk 

No  caw  hu  to^  •djudloated  by  the  Bn- 
prema  Court  wbJM»  b«M«  on  ttie  rery  mar- 
ginal legal  fonnrtaWwv  vpan  «bleh  eitlnnB 
who  buy  gold  beoooM  fOloBB.  The  three  ruling 
dacMons  differ.  The  United  Statee  District 
Court  for  the  flouthem  Dtatxtct  of  Kew  York, 
In  CampbeU  w.  tlM  Chase  National  Bank, 
deoldad  that  Ooocreaa  had  tha  Constitutional 
power  to  oontrol  gold  itself  and  sabsequently 
to  daiegata  this  controL  to  tha  BneutlTe 
f^^mwu-Vk  In  the  penons  of  ttie  Prealdant  and 
the  Sao.  of  the  Treasory.  TTie  Court  stip- 
ulated only  that  the  Secretary  and  not  the 
President  do  the  requisitioning.  In  another 
oaaew  (Pike  at  al  vs.  tha  VB..  X9«X)  the  ap- 
pellate court  In  Callfomla^  Ninth  Circuit 
has  ruled  to  upluld  tnrtlotnwnts  against 
sold  owners  on  tha  theory  that  the  specific 
emargeney  powers  cited  by  Booaarett  In  1934 
proTldad  the  basis  for  any  President  to  pto- 
elalm  any  emergency  and  thereafter  to  re- 
strict the  purohaae  or  sale  of  gold. 

Tha  Southsm  Dtetrlet  at  Oaltf omla  Court 
came  out  strongly  to  the  contrary  In  UJB. 
vs.  Bridle  at  al.  dismissing  tndletmantB 
against  bullion  owners.  The  government's 
dafense  gave  tha  court  a  muH^Ia  choice— 
a  aort  of  "plck-your-favorlta-emergenay" 
approach  Tha  court  was  aetuaUy  told  that 
President  Booaarelt'S  10S3  banking  crisis  was 
suffldent  grounds,  but  If  the  court  dldnt 
buy  that  It  could  opt  for  Truman's  Korean 
war  emargeney.  Kennedy's  Communist  Im- 
perlallBm  or  a  balance  of  payments  emer- 
gency.   Judge    Mathea    gave    a    resounding 


"Hto  hold  that  the  exlstance  of  Communist 
tanparlaUam  authorizes  the  criminal  prorl- 
slons  hers  In  lasua  would  be  to  condone  the 
mfth^MlT  of  tha  anamy.  For  If  the  President 
of  the  United  Stataa  be  permitted  to  create 
crimes  by  flat  and  ukase  wltboot  Constltn- 
tlonal  authority  of  Congressional  mandate, 
there  Is  little  to  chooae  between  their  By»- 
tsm  and  ours. 

"The  years  stnoe  the  193S  enactment  of  12 
U.8.C.  86  A  have  seen  wholesale  abdication 
of  power  by  tb»  Oengresa  to  the  President. 
It  te  not  the  function  of  the  Judicial  De- 
partment to  sit  In  Judgement  upon  the  wis- 
dom of  that  trend,  btit  It  Is  both  the  func- 
tion and  duty  of  the  courts  to  hold  the  ez- 
erdae  of  delegated  Congressional  powers 
strictly  within  the  confines  prescribed  by  the 
Obngreas." 

One  government  offldal  was  recently 
quoted  as  saying  at  an  intemattonaj  meet- 
ing that  "the  price  of  gold  Is  lees  Interesting 
than  the  price  of  handmrger."  Allowing  for 
the  fact  that  It  might  have  been  hmchtlTrte. 
the  question  la  to  whom?  Iliere  is  a  basic 
distinction  between  a  credit  vehicle  tike 
pOker  chlpe  or  monopoly  money  which  is 
only  good  as  long  as  the  gamiB  players  con- 
tinue to  participate,  and  currency  which  has 
an  Intrinsic  vslue. 

It  Is  basic  to  human  nature  to  want  cur- 
rency which  not  only  serves  as  an  exchange 
rate,  but  which  .also  provides  a  convenient 
manner  th  wbiCh  to  accumulate  weaitt).  It 
Is  for  this  reason  that  I  strongly  oppose 
opening  of  the  gtdd  window.  On  the  na- 
tional level  we  have  already  seen  $30  mil- 
lion dollars  in  OVeasary  goul  pass  into  the 
hands  of  other  nations  at  $36  an  otince.  Ihe 
effect  was  to  soften  our  currency  while  turn- 
ing over  a  haadsonw  profit  to  -other  nations, 
a*  the  sacpwise  of  the  Uhttad  StSitss.  Now  the 
UQltSd  states  is  .nothing  more  than  the  sum 
dt  Vm  people  and  those  people  are  deprived 
of  gold  ownership  because  they  do  not  believe 
In  Qie  unln^ortance  of  gold.  This  is  the 
Treasury's  real.  If  unsuted.  position. 

But  they  are  going  to  have  to  start  cop- 
ing with  ths  (pinions  oi  the  rest  of  the 
world.  When  Libya  last  year  announced  a 
price  for  oil  of  $is  a  barrel,  there  was  an- 


other condition  for  sale — unfortunately 
overlooked.  Payment  was  required  to  be  In 
gold-convertible  currency,  efTecUvely  nillng 
out  dollars.  (Incidentally  Ubya  recently  an- 
nounced a  new  price  for  Its  oil,  $16  a  bactel.) 
This  is  not  an  Isolated  position  In  the 
Arab  world.  The  Arab  Fund  for  Economic 
and  Social  Development,  a  group  of  16  Arab 
Nations,  has  recently  decided  to  Investigate 
the  establishment  of  a  gold-based  Interna- 
tional Arab  currency.  The  dinar,  as  the  cur- 
rency might  be  called,  wpuld  be  one  possible 
investment  for  the  oU  revenue  which  IS 
expected  to  accrue  to  the  Arab  nations, 
amounting  to  billions  of  doUars  over  the 
next  16  years. 

Kuwait's  Finance  and  OU  Minister,  Ab- 
dtilrabman  Al'Ateequ,  who  made  the  sug- 
geetlon  at  the  group's  second  annual  meet- 
ing held  recently  In  Kuwait,  said  the  fund 
coTild  "issue  bonds  consisting  of  currencies 
or  units  of  accounts  tide  to  the  price  of 
gold  at  the  date  Of  issue  and  thus  pro- 
vide a  guarantee  of  vslue  and  protection 
against  the  possibility  of  devaluatloa  for 
the  Arab  investor  who  employs  his  funds 
In  these  bonds." 

The  suggestion  parallels  a  Acent  state- 
ment by  London  banker  Minos  ZombanaUs, 
who  said  that  Arab  oU-produclng  nitlons 
may  insist  that  gold  continue  as  the  prin- 
cipal monetary  asset.  Mr.  Zombanakls  said: 
"The  real  problem  is  to  find  an  asset  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Arab  nations  or  otherwise 
they  may  choose  to  keep  their  major  asaet-^ 
petroleum — In  the  ground.  Oold  could  be 
the  answer,  especially  !f  other  countries  be- 
sides the  united  States  make  their  ctirren- 
cles  convertible  Into  gold." 

In  light  of  such  statemdhts.  especially 
when  viewed  together  with  our  current 
energy  situation.  I  find  It  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  United  States  continues  to 
stake  Its  financial  future  on  strengthening 
a  system  of  special  drawmg  rights,  supposedly 
to  replace  gold  as  a  monetary  asset.  As  Mr. 
Zombanakls  points  out,  such  special  drawing 
fights  would  be  meaningless  to  nations  that 
have  continuous  surpliies  In  their  balance 
of  payments,  which  the  Arabs  may  quite  rea- 
sonably expect  to  be  their  position  for  some 
time  to  come,  due  to  the  growing  dependence 
of  the  world  Industrlal^d  nations  on  Ara- 
bian oil. 

At  another  recent  meeting,  held  in  Jeddah. 
Saudi  Arabia,  economic  and  banking  experts 
from  five  Islamic  countries  discussed  the 
establishment  of  an  Islamic  Development 
Bank.  The  functions  of  the  Bank  would  In- 
clude the  granting  of  Interest-free  loans  to 
member  countries,  and  the  encouragement  of 
Investment  in  development  projects  In  Mus- 
lim countries  and  communities.  Of  specific 
signtfioance,  the  conference  approved  an  ini- 
tial capital  outlay  of  one  billion  units,  each 
equal  to  0,88307083  grams  of  fine  gold  (SDI) . 
In  the  terms  of  current  exchange  rates,  this 
Is  $1350,000,000.  At  free  market  rates  for  gold, 
it  would  amount  to  over  $3  billion.  Obviously 
the  Arabs  consider  the  price  of  gold  of  more 
Importance  than  the  price  of  hsmburger. 

But  in  this  matter  as  In  others,  it  Is  time 
for  the  Legislative  Brsmch  of  the  dovem- 
ment  to  take  responsibility  into  its  own 
hands.  The  Executlvo  l^as  been  holding  the 
reins,  but  the  hones  ar^  running  away.  As  I 
recall.  Treasury  spokesi^en  were  among  those 
who  predicted  that  demonetizing  gold  wovUd 
force  the  price  of  gold  Juiwnward  .  .  .  Mot  a 
very  clever  prediction.  Vf,  wouI(J[  be  fair  to  say 
in  retrospect,  that  virt^^k^y  every  official  step 
taken  with  regard  to  gold  in  the  past  decade 
has  been  wrong.  Is  tbare  any  need  to  con- 
tinue this  devastating  pattern?  Now  Is  the 
time  to  redirect  this  country's  doujiestlc  and 
foreign  monetary  policies.  And  it  seems  to  me 
tisat  a  logical  and  fair  first  step  would  be  to 
iMClnd  the  prohibition  against  ownership  of 
g(dd. 


SOVIET  PRESENCE  IN  THE  INDIAN 
OCEAN 

Mr.  MoGSE.  Mr.  President,  consider- 
able conc«m  has  been  voic«d  i^  Uw 
Senate  over  plans  by  the  Pmkagcu  to 
build  up  Its  facfllttea  on  thAy^Brltidi- 
owned  Island  of  Dlegp  Oaircla  In  ttie 
Indian  Ocean.  < 

Thus,  the  purpose  of  my  remarks  today 
is  to  begin  address^  th^  reasons 
b^iind  our  proposed  response  to  the 
Soviet  presence  in  the  Vidian  Ocean.  Our 
concern  should  tK>t  bo  based  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Soviets  Utie  Inoneaslng  their 
presence  there,  but  rather,  our  concern 
should  be  focused  upon  the  very  fact  that 
a  world  power  has  pehetrated  what  was 
(Bice  a  vacuum.  The  mo^  desirable  situa- 
tion would  be  If  everyone  kept  out  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  We  have  stayed  out  and  we 
did  not  initiate  a  builtlup  in  that  area 
of  the  woiid. 

I  think  it  is  ImperaUve  we  keep  the 
balance  in  that  area,  a  oalance  which  has 
tipped  with  the  Soviefc  presence.  How- 
ever, even  though  the  Indian  Ocean  will 
never  be.  a  first-line  defense  for  the 
Soviet  Union  or  ourselves,  we  must  realize 
the  presence  of  a  big  power  can  Influence 
the  climate  of  political  affairs  of  an  the 
nations  In  the  area.  We  would  be  foolish 
and  Irresponsible  to  believe  the  Indian 
Ocean  can  be  dropped  off  the  rolls  of 
world  p(^tics  completely- 
One  recognizes  thatrhalance  of  power 
has  become  a  dlrt^  tetxa  in  onr  vocabu- 
lary. However,  I  woul(|  hasten  to  add  if 
the  world  has  changed  so  drastically  in 
the  past  27  years  that  balance  of  power 
is  an  outmoded  concept,  someone  should 
advise  the  Soviets  of  this.  The  Soviets  are 
the  classical  example  of  the  appiicatfcm 
of  balance-of -power  techniques.  This  has 
been  true  historically,  whether  Russia 
was  ruled  by  the  czars  or  commissars.  It 
is  an  inescapable  fact  that  Russia  has 
always  been  expansloi^lst  in  her  foreign 
poUcy  and  has  only  paused .  in  that 
posture  when  she  has  been  counter- 
balanced. I  am  not  silggestlng  that  the 
Soviets  are  attempting  to  take  aotioo 
which  would  result  in  the  phy:i;ical  eon- 
querlng  of  territories.  What  I  am  sug- 
gesting is  that  by  extending  her  {gthere 
of  influence,  she  will  have  a  dSlnite 
impact  on  the  stability  and  future  polit- 
ical course  of  this  area  of  the  worid. 

The  Soviets  have  tilready  built  up  a 
sizeable  presence  in  t^  Mediterranean; 
and  with  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
their  capability  to  lncrea.se  their  pzeeepoe 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  will  be  enhanced 
slgniflcantly.  Already,  they  have  in- 
creased their  naval  aoUvlty  and  pcdltical 
presence  in  the  area.  They  have  gained 
use  of  port  or .  air  facilities  tt  Iraq. 
Yeman.  South  Yeaoa^,  Somalia^  and 
India.  Attempts  have  been  made  at 
negotiation  for  port  rights  4n  Singvmre. 
•nieref ore,  the  logicia  response  for  the 
TT.S.  to  make  is  to  haVe  a  hase  at  Diego 
Garcia,  an  unpopulated  and,  therefore, 
politically  uncomplicated  island  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  woyjld  allow  us,  in  low 
profile,  to  be  able  to  balance  off  more 
adeqiately  the  Soviet  presence  by  our 
presence.  .  ^ 

I  would  conclude  my  remarks  today  by 
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noting  the  least  costly  method  of  avert- 
ing future  consequences  whlf h  could  be 
highly  detrimental  not  only  fo  17-8.  inter- 
ests, but  also  the  political  stahility  of  the 
area,  would  be  for  Congress  to  approve 
the  admlnistratl(Mi'8  request  for  $20  mil- 
lion to  build  up  facilities  on  the  Island.  I 
do  not  believe  the  response  is  an  exagger- 
ated one  aimed  at  so-called  ghosts  of  the 
past.  The  world  is  very  real  In  this  regard 
and  this  fact  should  be  recognized,  rather 
than  ignored,  in  the  hopes  that  our  fears 
might  not  be  justified. 


BRODER  FINDS  THE  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT IS  DOING  SOME  THINGS 
RIGHT 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  David 
Broder  has  been  one  of  the  more  critical 
observers  of  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration. He  has  been  recognized  for 
several  years  now  as  one  of  the  most  per- 
ceptive and  thoughtful  reporters  in 
Washington.  He  has  also  written  excel- 
lent books  on  what  is  wrong  with  Ameri- 
can politics  and  our  many  shortcomings. 

So  with  all  this  it  was  good  to  read  his 
column  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post 
detailing  some  of  the  good  things  hap- 
pening in  our  Government  in  recent 
weeks. 

Broder  points  to  the  budget  reform 
act,  to  the  work  of  distinguished  Ad- 
ministrators— Henry  Kissinger,  James 
Schlesinger,  George  Shultz,  and  John 
Dunlop.  He  also  refers  to  the  fight  to 
resist  retrogression  in  the  environment 
fight  by  Russell  Peterson  and  Russell 
Train  and  finds  a  good  word  to  say  for 
recent  action  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Praise  frtmi  a  critic  is  eq>ecially  cher- 
ished so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Some  Oood  News 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Were  we  not  hard  on  April  Fool's  Day,  one 
would  be  tempted  to  begin  this  col\min  in 
a  straightforward  way  and  admit  that  It  Is 
an  argument  for  the  imfashionable  propo- 
sition that  there  are  som.6  good  things  hap- 
pening in  Washington. 

But  since  anything  said  In  mitigation  of 
the  Watergate  Wallow  ts  Ukely  to  be  laughed 
Out  of  court,  perhaps  it  Is  more  prudent  Just 
to  cite  the  evidence  and  let  you  draw  your 
own  conclusions. 

If  you  accept  the  assun4>tion  that  Water- 
gate demonstrated  not  just  the  derelictions 
Ol  a  specific  eet  of  officials  but  a  breakdown 
in  the  system  of  restraints  on  which  a  dem- 
ocratic government  rests,  then  the  signs  of 
recovery  miist  be  sought  la  instances  of 
strengthened  integrity  and  responsibility  by 
■11  officials  and  agencies  of  govenunent. 

What  we  need,  as  poltttoal  scientist  Tom 
Cromn  has  pointed  out,  is  xiot  Just  a  strong 
presidency,  but  a  system  that  includes  a 
■trong  President,  Congress,  courts,  parties 
and  people,  all  serving  to  discipline  each 
other  to  the  demands  of  democracy. 

That  Is  why  it  is  of  more  than  passtog 
importance  that  recent  weeks  have  shown 
signs  of  strong  individual  and  institutional 
rssponse  in  all  these  areas: 

Ck»gress,  after  more  than  a  year  oS.  effort, 
has  taken  a  very  long  step  toward  eqtdpping 
itself  with  a  mechanism  for  oompetent  man- 
sgement  of  future  budget  decisions. 

The  Senate  last  week  pssssd  a  budget  re- 
form act  similar  In  most  ways  to  one  passed 
late  in  1973  by  the  House,  (tece  the  two  ver- 


sions are  reconciled  in  conference,  work  can 
begin  'on  gearing  up  the  new  system. 

When  In  place.  It  should  allow  Congress  to 
do  something  that  only  the  Chief  Executive 
has  been  able  to  do  effectively  for  the  last 
60  ye&ts — examine  and  evaluate  the  nation's 
fiscal  situation  and  program-spendmg  pri- 
orities on  a  comprehensive  basts  and  with 
expert  advice. 

By  creating  budget  committees,  responsi- 
ble to  the  party  caucuses  in  each  house,  and 
providing  them  with  staff  assistance  com- 
parable to  that  the  President  receives  from 
his  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
new  procedure  should  make  Congress  again 
a  full  partner  In  the  fiscal  and  spending 
process. 

And  by  requiring  Congress,  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  each  session,  to  consider 
overall  spending  priorities,  the  new  proce- 
diire  calls  on  the  lawmakers  to  exercise  a 
higher  degree  of  responsibility  than  is  In- 
volved in  grabbing  off  projects  for  their 
own  districts. 

That  Congress  accepted  this  added  respon- 
sibility with  only  23  dissenting  votes  among 
the  535  members  after  an  arduous  and  gen- 
uinely bipartisan  legislative  effort,  says  some- 
thing very  reassuring  about  the  wllUngness 
of  senators  and  representatives  to  meet  the 
test  of  this  time. 

So  does  the  performance  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  administration.  Although  .their 
chief  Is  up  to  his  ears  In  legal  and  political 
troubles,  the  four  Ph.D's  who  are  managing 
crucial  parts  of  the  government — Henry  Kis- 
singer, James  Schlesinger,  George  Shultz  and 
John  DvuUop— continue  to  operate  in  a  way 
that  may  forever  bury  that  tired  cliche  about 
the  ineptitude  of  professors  In  power. 

A  contribution  of  special  significance  In 
the  Watergate  era  Is  being  made,  almost 
dally,  by  the  two  environmental  Russells — 
Chairman  RusseU  E.  Peterson  of  the  Council 
of  Environmental  Quality  and  Administrator 
RusseU  E.  Train  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

If  one  of  the  lessons  of  Watergate  was  the 
danger  of  confusing  loyalty  to  the  President 
with  loyalty  to  conscience  and  constitutional 
duties,  these  two  presidential  appointees 
have  shown  they  know  how  to  place  first 
things  first. 

Despite  evident  White  House  baclEsUdlng 
and  trimming  on  past  commitments  to  en- 
vironmental causes.  Train  and  Peterson  con- 
tinue to  speak  out  for  and  advocate  Intelli- 
gent national  poUcles  on  land  use  and  en- 
vironmental protection — forcing  the  kind  of 
public  debate  that  is  badly  needed,  and  oc- 
caslonaUy  wUinlng  a  battle  for  those  who 
will  inherit  the  earth  from  us. 

As  a  final  auip,  the  past  week  found  the 
Supreme  Court  acting  in  the  unaoeustomed 
role  of  a  defender  of  the  two-pairty  system. 
The  Justices,  who  have  often  in  the  past  gone 
out  of  their  way  to  guarantee  the  polltloal 
unreality  of  their  legal  conclusions,  showed 
a  rare  sensitivity  to  the  legittmate  role  of 
the  two-party  system  in  the  unwritten  con- 
stitution. 

WhUe  knocking  down  as  unconstitutional 
stiff  fee  schedules  which  seryed  to  bar  poor 
people  from  places  on  the  ballot,  they  upheld 
Canfomla  and  Texas  statutes  giving  nomi- 
nees of  the  two  major  parties  a  preferred 
status  on  ballot  access  and  participation  in 
state  political  subsidies. 

Developments  Uke  these — and  they  are  not 
unique — give  you  ehcouragement  that  this 
aoo-year-exi>erlment  in  self-govermnent  has 
not  yet  run  Its  course.  No  AprU  Fool.  We  may 
make  It. 


REPUBUiCAN  PARTY  STRENGTH 
IN  ARIZONA 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  anyone 
reading  the  national  press  might  think 
the  Republican  Par^  la  In  shambles  and 


the  GOP  ranks  are  being  decimated  by 
defections. 

Anyone  who  believes  this  might  want 
to  take  a  look  at  voter  registrations  in 
Maricopa  County,  Ariz. 

Republicans  now  have  a  voter  regis- 
tration lead  of  almost  20,000  over  Demo- 
crats. At  the  time  of  the  1972  election, 
the  Republicans  had  a  lead  of  less  than 
9,000. 

These  figures  demonstrate  that  in  my 
State  the  voters  are  not  defecting  from 
the  R^ublican  Party.  On  the  c<xitrary, 
the  GOP  is  stronger  than  ever  and 
growing. 

Maric(H>a  Coimty  is  the  Phoenix  area, 
the  most  populous  area  of  Arizona.  Cur- 
rently there  are  217,321  Republicans  and 
197.394  Democrats  registered.  At  the 
1972  election  there  were  233,754  regis- 
tered Repubhcans  smd  224,879  registered 
Democrats.  I  should  note  that  Arizona 
has  an  automatic  system  of  purging 
names  from  voter  registration  lists  whrai 
they  fail  to  vote  in  a  general  election, 
and  that  is  why  the  totals  for  both 
parties  are  lower  than  they  were  18 
months  ago. 


ARAB  OIL  EMBARGO  OP  1973 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  Sunday  Magazine,  of 
March  24, 1974,  had  a  fascinating  chron- 
ology of  events  leading  up  to  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  of  1973,  along  with  some 
nrell-written  insights  by  Edwin  R.  F. 
Sheehan,  who  is  a  former  press  officer 
for  the  U.S.  Embassies  in  Cairo  and 
Beirut. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Rbcorb. 

There  being  ho  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Unxadical  Sbkiks  Who  Shaxx  thk  Woaui 

(By  Edward  R.  F.  Sheehan) 
Spend  thy  treasure  for  the  cause 
Of  Qod,  and  be  not  cast  by  thine  own  hands 
To  niln;  and  do  Good.  Lo!  Ood  loveth 
The  beneficent.  .  .  .  They  ask  thee  (O  Mo- 
hammed!) 
What  shaU  they  spend?  Say.  whatsoever  ye 
Spend  for  good  must  go  to  parents  and  near 
Kindred  and  orphans  and  the  needy. . . . 
And  they  ask  thee,  what  shall  they  spend? 
Say,  whatsoever  is  superfluous.  . .  O  ye 
Who  believe !  Spend  of  the  good  ye  have 
Oalned,  and  of  all  we  bring  forth  for  you 
From  the  earl^. . . .  For  the  likeness  of 
Those  who  spend  their  treasure  In  the  way  of 
Ood  Is  as  the  likeness  of  a  grain  which 
Oroweth  seven  ears,  in  every  ear  a  hundred 
Oralns.  Ood  glveth  manifold  to  whom  He 
wlU. 

— From'  Sura  n.  The  Koran. 

We  were  flying  at  16,000  feet,  in  a  Boyal 
Saudi  Air  Fuoe  jet,  over  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Arabian  peninsula.  C^ice  nr  twice  as  we 
conversed  I  glanced  out  of  the  window  and 
glimpewl  the  saffron  glare  of  Maalag  gas 
l>elov.  thoee  man-made  torchea  that  g^rnt^^ 
the  great  oilfields  of  the  Middle  East.  Seated 
apposite  me.  In  flowing  robes,  now  fingering 
his  worry  beads,  now  fOndllng  his  tiny  pom- 
sranlan  dog,  Tina,  was  the  mastermind  of 
Arab  oU  strategy — Saudi  Arabia's  Minister  of 
Petroleum  and  Mineral  Resoarces,  Sheik 
Ahmed  Zakl  al-Tamanl. 

It  was  early  winter.  We  were  returning  to 
Jidda  from  Teheran,  where  the  petroleum 
ministers  of  the  world  had  just  Increased 
the  poeted  price  of  oU.  The  flight  was  a 
fiunlly  party:  Sheik  Zakl's  two  edoleecaat 
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daugbten  taA  bis  la-yMLr-oM  ms.  Huii. 
wen  oa  hoUOaT  from  bctaool  In  Laxismuib. 
and  tb«7  romped  with  Tina  m  the  minister 
and  X  poraued  posted  prices  and  otlMr,  more 
ronganlal  taples.  Tamam  U  ferlUlant  wben 
he  talks  shop,  even  iMttev  wbea  be  dla- 
eoaass  Freud,  Bernard  Sbaw,  bis  own  boy- 
bqed  as  a  student  In  tbe  Holy  Mosque  of 
Maoca,  bis  days  at  Harvard  Law  ScbooL  as- 
trology, antbropology,  ESP,  Arabic  poetry 
and  Mocart.  But  Inevitably  we  returned  to 
tbe  blgb  price  of  oil.  "Wbat  price  would  you 
ooosldsr  masnmatileT**  Z  asked. 

"We  can  get  any  price  we  want,"  Sbelk 
Zakl  aakl  wltb  a  slgb.  "Tbere  were  proposals 
at  Teberan  that  w«  ralae  tbe  posted  price 
to  las  a  barrel.  If  we  made  It  tbat  blgb. 
we'd  earn  •lOO-bllllon  In  a  year.  Tbe  world 
would  run  out  of  Ktirodollars.  ..."  In  fact,  I 
learned  from  otber  souroes  later,  Tamanl 
clasbed  In  Teberan  wltb  tbe  Sbab  of  Iran, 
wbo  announced  tbe  pieeented  posted  price 
of  $11.85  a  barrel  befote  Tamanl  bad  ac- 
quleeoed.  llie  Sbab  was  cashing  In  on  the 
shortages  tbe  Ariibs  had  created  by  their 
embargo,  and  though  he  can  use  the  money, 
he  condemned  the  Saudis  to  much  more 
wealth  than  they  can  cope  with.  Tamanl 
went  to  TBheran  with  strict  Instructions 
from  his  Ktog  to  keep  the  prices  down;  Iran 
and  otber  petroleum  producers  overruled 
him.  So  Saudi  Arabia  wlU  earn  at  least  gao- 
bUllon  tbli  year,  and  by  1980  may  possess 
$300-bllllon  m  foreign  mvestments  and  cur- 
rency reservee. 

My  five  days  as  Sbelk  Zakl's  guest  were 
among  tbe  moat  lUuminaUng  of  a  two-month 
tow  I  recently  oompleted  of  Saudi  Arabia. 
Kuwait.  Abu  Dbabl  and  otber  petroleum 
principalities  of  the  Persian  Oulf,  I  met 
King  FaUal  and  several  other  rulers  and  their 
ministers,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  com- 
mon people.  American  oil  executives.  West- 
ern diplomats  and  financiers.  I  aspired  to 
asaess  tbe  leglmea  that  rclgn  on  tbe  penin- 
sula, to  discover  how  they  are  spending  their 
rlchsa  at  preeent  and  bow  they  plan  to  dls- 
poee  of  them  In  the  future.  The  wealth  of 
the  Oulf  has  progressively  attracted  a  host 
of  African  and  Asian  paupers  and  astute 
merchants  from  the  Waat,  and  now  that  mi- 
gration Is  beginning  to  reeemble  tbe  Cali- 
fornia gold  rush.  Alrsady  tbe  Oulf  Is  emerg- 
ing as  a  major  source  of  world  ci4>ltal,  and 
Inevitably  the  Arabs— In  their  collectivity — 
will  Join  Amsrlea,  Russia.  China.  Western 
Kurope  and  Japan  In  the  fellowship  of  glo- 
bal powers.  What  deeert  soothsayer  at  the 
dawn  at  this  century,  wbat  omniscient 
New  Tork  pundit  on  the  morrow  of  Araby's 
Ignominious  defeat  by  Israel  not  seven  years 
ago,  would  have  dared  prophesy  such  ironies? 
SAUDI  AaaaiA:  FBBSsavmo  thx  wAHABrri  wat 


The  Ironies  were  sown  In  1901,  when  a 
penurious  Bedouin  warrior  called  Abdul  Astz 
Ibn  aaud  galloped  out  of  Kuwait  wltb  40 
companions  mounted  on  camels  and  con- 
quarsd  tbe  Nejd.  that  sandy  wasteland  In  the 
heart  of  tbe  Arabian  peninsula.  Ibn  Baud 
was  more  than  a  daeert  warlord:  he  was  a 
religious  reformer — tbe  apostle  of  Wahablsm. 
a  puritanical  movement  which  preached  a 
revival  of  Koranic  almpUdty  and  fcxbade  all 
terrestrial  pleasures  save  those  of  the  mar- 
riage bed.  Be  brandished  the  Bo<A,  the 
swotd  and  his  conjugal  prowess  with  such 
tenacity  that  within  U  years  be  united  most 
of  the  peninsula  under  bis  rule  and  created 
a  kingdom  more  than  twice  tbe  size  of  Texas. 
He  bound  the  trBius  to  bis  person  by  marry- 
ing their  maidens,  and  Is  saM  to  have  wed 
aOO  tlmee;  he  stred  eoorss  of  sons.  But  Ibn 
Baud  remained  poor  until  the  Americans  dis- 
covered oQ,  at  ntiabran  on  the  Oulf,  In  1B3S. 
nftasB  Tssn  later  ha  died,  the  ssoond  rlcfaast 
man  in  ttw  world,  heartbroken  by  what 
wealth  had  done  to  the  Wababtte  austerity 
of  hlabouae. 

Be  was  succeeded  by  his  eon  Sand,  who 
aoon  made  the  nonarchy  a  marvel  of  gro- 
tesque extravagance — Immense  concrete  pal- 
glltterlng  with  gold  and  neon,  which 


boused  bis  hundred  successive  wives.  The 
swindlers  of  tbe  Levant  descended  on  lUyadb 
and  ensnared  tbe  royal  family  in  a  web  of 
fraud.  Saudi  princes  ventured  ever  more  to 
tbe  flesbpots  of  the  West,  where  they  squan- 
dered fortunes  on  women,  whisky  and  games 
of  chance.  By  1958,  the  monarchy  was  bank- 
rupt, aiid  to  restore  tbe  kingdom's  flnanofis 
Saud  was  constrained  to  install  his  half- 
brother,  Paisal,  as  Prime  Minister. 

Faisal  was  Saud  tumtd  inside  out — frugal. 
Intellectual,  laboriously  patient,  and  he  lived 
monogamously  in  a  villa,  not  a  palace.  (He 
has  been  wed  to  tbe  same  woman.  Queen 
Iffat,  for  SO  years.)  As  a  youth  he  had  led  a 
royal  mission  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's, 
commanded  an  army  which  subdued  rebel- 
lious tribes,  ruled  holy  Mecca  as  Viceroy 
of  tbe  Hejas.  Immediately  as  Prime  Minister 
be  embarked  upon  reform;  in  1964,  the  royal 
family  deposed  Saud  and  proclaimed  him 
King. 

Since  then,  Faisal  has  pursued  an  extraor- 
dinary vision.  As  ardently  religious  as  his 
father,  he  was  determined  to  prove  that 
moral  rectitude  and  fantastic  wealth  could 
flourish  together.  He  wae  determined  to  avoid 
an  irreparable  colllsloii  of  Western  mate- 
rialism with  his  own  Wahablte  code,  to  lead 
his  people  to  universal  prosperity  while  In- 
sulating them  from  the  mischief  of  social- 
ism, the  godlessness  of  Commvtnism  and  the 
decadence  of  the  liboral  democracies.  He 
would  bestow  upon  his  kingdom  all  the 
blessings  of  technology,  while  retaining  the 
Koran  as  the  law  of  the  land. 

Diirlng  the  decade  of  Faisal's  reign,  the 
Oovemment  has  scattened  thousands  of  miles 
of  asphalt  roads  across  tbe  desert  to  connect 
the  major  towns,  but  that  was  only  an  initial 
step  in  the  creation  of  the  kingdom's  "in- 
frastructure." The  Oovemment  has  erected 
se^xMts,  airports,  r^neries,  hospitals,  clinics, 
schools,  with  increasing  speed — and  not  only 
in  tbe  cities.  Even  remote  comers  of  the 
kingdom,  where  the  populace  is  still  wretch- 
edly poor,  are  beginning  to  be  redeemed. 

Education  Is  Faisal's  first  priority.  To 
glimpse  what  is  being  <k>ne,  visit  the  primary 
school  in  me  dusty  Bedouin  village  of  Dar 
Alrla,  40  miles  south  of  Mecca.  Paved  roads 
have  not  yet  reached  that  place,  but  the 
farmers  have  American  tractors  and  they  are 
eager  for  the  advancement  of  their  sons.  A 
hundred  iboys  squeeze  into  a  mud-brick 
schoolhouse  painted  white;  they  are  taught 
by  Palestimans,  since  Sfcudl  teachers  are  still 
in  short  supply.  Each  boy  will  stay  In  school 
till  he  is  IS,  and  a  boy  with  any  brains  can 
count  on  a  university  education,  with  a  salary 
whiles  he  studies.  Illlt«acy,  rampant  during 
the  reign  of  Saud,  is  betoig  steadily  abolished. 
Why.  even  girls  are  being  educated. 

Or  visit  <the  King  Abdul  Aziz  University 
near  Jidda,  the  commercial  capital  on  the 
Bed  Sea.  The  university  recently  found  its 
endowment  multiplied  overnight  by  3,500  per 
cent.  Handanme  new  bnUdlngs  are  blooming 
there,  and  microscopes,  X-ray  machines, 
stuffed  exotic  fish  for  the  new  Department  of 
Marine  Biology  await  unpacking.  The  Amer- 
ican credit  system  has  been  introduced:  all 
students  are  required  to  learn  EngUsh,  and 
soon  they  progress  from  a  simplified  version 
of  "Oliver  TWlst"  to  an  unadulterated  "Pride 
and  Prejudice."  More  and  more,  the  kingdom 
U  being  run  by  what  •  British  businessman 
calls  "a  California  Mafia" — young  Saudi  tech- 
nocrats who  have  been  trained  at  TJ.S.C., 
U.CI<.A..  Berkeley  and  Menlo  Park.  This  is 
overstated;  the  technocrats  have  also  studied 
at  Harvard,  in  Texas,  In  Indiana,  and  King 
Faisal's  sons  have  attended  not  only  Menlo 
Park  but  Princeton,  Oicford  cmd  Sandhurst. 
Nevertheless,  California  pragmatism  seems  to 
suit  the  Saudis  wtil,  and  himdreds  have  re- 
tamed  from  the  U.S.  eager  to  adapt  tt  to  the 
problems  of  the  klngttom.  Perhaps  nowhere 
in  the  world  is  the  American  method  of  free 
enterprise  imitated  with  such  devotion. 

Tbe  Saudi  economy  has  been  carefully 
planned  for  the  last  five  years.  Tbe  Oovem- 


ment has  assumed  responsibility  for  the  huge 
tasks  of  national  education,  creating  infra- 
structure, marketing  petroleum,  erecting 
steel  mills' and  the  like.  Otherwise,  the  econ- 
omy Is  consigned  to  the  private  sector;  Saudi 
and  foreign  bustnessmeA  are  free  to  pursue 
whatever  profit  the  marl^etplace  will  counte- 
nance. 

Today,  Jidda  and  Blyadh,  little  more  than 
mudbrlck  tbwnshlps  16  6r  20  years  ago,  glint 
with  vOlas  and  apartmebt  houses,  skyscr^. 
ers  and  supermarkets.  Shacks  of  wood  and 
rusty  tin  still  blemish  ttie  open  spaces,  but 
even  the  proletariat  wbd  Inhabit  them  seem 
destined  to  be  engulfed,  hot  far  In  the  f utuie, 
by  the  torrent  of  plenty.  Factories  for  con- 
siuners'  goods — ^Pep«l-Cdla,'ice  cream,  tiles, 
towels,  toilet  paper,  fiberglass.  Venetian 
blinds  already  fiourish— Hind  hundreds  more 
are  planned.  I33I.  machines  have  begun 
to  keep  the  Oovemment 's  books;  soon  com- 
puters will  be  commoQplace  in  ministries 
and  commerce.  Diirlng  Kaaser's  day,  capital 
fied  the  country  for  fear  of  revolution.  But, 
with  stability,  it  has  all  returned  and  banks 
in  Jidda,  overflowing  with  cash,  are  refusing 
new  accounts. 

The  klndgom's  poesiblUtles  bewitch  the 
mind.  Saudi  Arabia  is  the  world's  largest 
producer  of  oil  after  the  United  States;  it  is 
the  world's  greatest  ejqKurter;  its  ISO  billion 
barrels  of  proven  reserves  exceed  any  other 
nation's:  Its  probable  reserves  are  much 
higher — perhaps  more  ttian  half  of  the  pe- 
troleum potential  of  all  the  non-Conununist 
countries  together.  Moreover,  its  subsoil 
teems  with  other  resources  that  have  hardly 
been  tapped — natiiral  gas,  tm,  copper,  zinc, 
aluminum,  iron  ore,  silver,  gold  and  uranium. 
The  U.S.  Oeologlcal  Survey  is  scouring  the 
peninsula  in  quest  of  it  all,  and  when  roads 
and  transport  reach  remote  regions,  a  new 
embarrassment  of  riches  will  begin  to  flow. 

What  of  Faisal's  vision — ^to  sustain 
Wahablte  theocracy  as  steadfastly  as  he  has 
filled  the  kingdom's  coffers?  Nine  years  ago 
when  Saudi  television  was  launched,  the  au- 
thorities bfuined  Minnie  Mouse  because  she 
was  a  girl.  Today,  cople^  of  Playboy  are  con- 
fiscated at  the  airport,  but  foreign  women 
appear  on  television  so  long  as  they  are 
chastely  clad.  Olrls  are  educated,  separately 
but  equally,  though  when  they  grow  up  they 
cannot  drive  cars  or  work  in  offices.  Women 
rarely  venture  Into  the  street,  and  when 
they  do  they  are  shadows,  shrouded  from 
head  to  foot. 

The  role  of  women  ia  crucial  to  the  kind 
of  society  that  Faisal,  who  will  soon  be  70, 
is  struggling  to  preserve.  There  ia  freedom 
and  hypocrisy  to  be  fpund  behind  closed 
doc»-8.  Wealthy,  Westernized  families  revel  at 
night  with  pop  records  and  contraband  John- 
Walker;  the  sexea  mingle;  even  stag  films 

'e  not  unknown.  But  In  public  Wahablte 
decorum  is  naetlculously  maintained.  There 
are  no  theaters,  no  cinemas,  no  dancing  balls, 
not  even  milk  bars  where  boys  and  girls  can 
gather.  For  drunkenness  a  man  may  still  be 
flogged  before  the  great  mosque  of  Riysdh; 
the  UataxCah,  the  religious  police,  may 
thrash  the  hspless  merchant  who  fails  to 
observe  the  Sabbath  or  forgets  to  say  hU 
prayers.  Bare  is  tbe  adulteress  who  Is  stiU 
stoned,  and  a  thief  U  aent  to  prison  twice 
before  he  has  a  band  ch(M>ped  off  for  his  third 
tranagresalon.  Drug  peddlers  are  beheaded. 
There  are  no  bank  robberies  and  drug 
problem  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

Nor  are  there  elecUobs,  save  on  the  mu- 
nicipal level — no  parllai»ent,  no  political  par- 
ties, no  uncensored  press,  no  trade  unions,  no 
Constltutkm  save  tbe  Koran  and  the  Shari'ah, 
Islamic  law.  Tbe  society  Is  still  tribal,  a  vast 
extension  of  the  Saud  fbmlly;  if  a  poor  man 
cannot  acquire  equity  b^  ptilllng  strings  with 
richer  relatlvea.  he  can  exercise  his  hallowed 
right  by  knocking  on  the  doors  of  the  mighty 
and  demanding  bis  due.  Even  the  King  is  ac- 
cessible to  tbe  lowest  of  his  subjects.  On 
Thursday  mornings  he  holds  his  ma/Iis.  his 
open  court,  when  any  citizen  may  protest  to 
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him  in  person.  The  Saudis  call  this  "direct 
democracy." 

There  is  robust  debate  .wttbln  tbe  commit- 
tees of  tbe  Ooverazn^nt:  •iren  tbe  myriad 
princes  of  Uie  royal  family  are  of  divided 
counsel  about  the  poUUcal  evtrtutlon  of  tbe 
kingdom.  One  faction,  composed  of  aeveral 
of  the  King's  own  sons  and  brothers  and 
some  younger  CiAlnet  ministers,  oovats  not 
only  Kuwait's  w<Hnb-to-tomb  welfare  system 
but  its  parliamentary  tiiacks  and  balances. 
Tribal  democracy  has  worked  in  tbe  past, 
(Ince  before  the  birth  of  Islam,  but  can  It 
function  in  a  state  which  aq>lres  to  be  tech- 
nological? Can  it  reduce  the  ccMTuptUm  in 
the  ministries  that  so  many  complain  of? 
It  is  one  thing  for  the  Oovemment  to  deny 
tbe  middle  class  tibe  right  to  read  Playboy, 
quite  another  to  promise  a  parliament  and  a 
civil  constitution  only  fcHr  the  misty  future. 
And  yet,  there  has  been  surprisingly  little 
sgitation  f(M-  Western  forms  <rf  democracy, 
largely  because  so  many  lucrative  Jobs  are 
waiting  to  be  filled  by  educated  Saudis.  Once 
they  get  the  jobs,  the  Saudis  tend  to  become 
so  absorbed  m  selfadvancement  and  making 
money  that  they  have  Uttle  leisure  left  for 
p<flltlcs. 

Perbi^M  Faisal  foresaw  this.  Perbi^M  he 
perceived  better  than  bis  critics  how  quickly 
bis  kingdom  can  assimilate  change.  Oradu- 
allsm  seems  to  be  bis  solution  to  practically 
every  problem.  He  can  be  cruel;  he  may 
crush  a  corrupt  <»'  Incompetent  official  to  set 
an  example,  but  nx>re  often  be  Mdes  bis 
time  and  allows  the  man  to  dastroy  himself. 
UsuaUy  he  speaks  in  silences. 

I  got  a  glimpse  of  tbat  great  reserve  v^en 
I  was  received  by  Faisal  ibn  Abdul  Azls  Ibn 
Abdul  Rahman  al-Falsal  al-Sau  at  tbe  Royal 
Palace  at  Riyadh,  in  an  imtwM*  room  wltb 
a  yellow  carpet  aiul  painted  green  waUa.  Tbe 
room  was  thronged  wltb  retainers,  petition- 
ers, soldiers;  but  vrben  the  King  nu>tloned 
me  into  an  armchair  beside  bis  own,  all  ot 
that  entourage,  in  a  magical  migration  of 
whispering  robes,  vanished  from  our  pres- 
ence, leaving  only  an  aide  azui  a  servant  wbo 
served  us  glasses  of  sweet  tea.  Aa  I  sipped.  I 
regarded  the  hawkish  profile  of  the  King,  his 
draped  head  surmounted  by  a  band  of  woven 
gold,  and  It  occurred  to  me  tbat  tbe  caprice 
of  geology  had  made  him  tbe  mlgbtlsat  Arab 
of  a  millannlum.  He  exuded  an  exquisite 
sadpess.  His  face  was  deeply  furrowed,  per- 
haps from  his  bad  stamaota.  Moat  remaiiEable 
was  his  mouth,  froaen  aa  though  wltb  perma- 
■  Qsnt  disdain  for  tbe  burden  of  his  klngdcnn's 
fertune  and  the  folUee  of  the  human  race. 
When  be  spoke,  his  language  w«s  poetic, 
bis  voice  hl^-pltched,  like  a  laoientation. 
At  the  end,  he  fixed  bis  exceptional  eyea 
upon  my  own  and  said,  "We  beg  you  not  to 
quote  us."  I  was  privileged  be  spoke  to  me 
at  aU,  for  the  favorite  game  in  Riyadh  la 
fatbomlng  bis  mind.  Kielk  Zakl  Tamanl  Is  a 
raaAer  of  tbat,  and  be  told  me  afterward. 
"His  Majesty  dlsUkes  talking,  but  be  lovea 
to  give  hints.  He's  terribly  intalllgent.  and 
has  the  abUity  to  bkle  It.  Some  people  say  he 
reasons  Itte  a  Bedouin,  but  that's  not  reaUy 
true  herawee  the  Bedu  live  frotn  day  to  day 
and  His  Majesty  excels  in  foreMght."  Frank 
Jungers.  tbe  Chairman  at  Aramco,  also  know 
Faisal  well.  "He  never  breaks  his  word." 
Jongen  says.  "He  never  tells  you  anything 
unless  he  means  it." 

ShoTild  this  be  so— I  have  no  reason  to  be 
skeptical— it  is  astonishing  tbat  the  Ameri- 
can Oovemment  refused  for  so  long  to  believe 
Faisal's  wamlngs  tbat  he  would  wield  bla 
"oil  weapon."  When  tbe  deOnitive  history 
of  the  Arab  oU  embargo  U  written,  it  wlU 
perforce  r^roach  tbe  Nixon  Administration 
(br  an  Inexcusable  diqday  ot  bllndnew  and 
deception. 

Faisal  has  always  assailed  Washington's 
support  of  Zionism.  But  squ^y  be  admired 
America  as  the  arsenal  of  antl-Cotnmuniam. 
end  he  needed  our  technology  to  exploit  bis 
•a.  (To  this  day  lie  refuses  relations  with  the 


Kremim.)  He  progressed  from  friendship  with 
us  to  a  quasl-allianoe,  accepted  American 
arms  and  seemed  Impervious  to  accusations 
of  radical  Arabs  that  he  was  a  reactionary 
and  a  stooge. 

In  the  spring  of  1073,  Washington  sug- 
0Bsted  to  Faisal  that  if  he  would  help  per- 
suade Prealdent  Anwar  Sadat  to  reduce  tbe 
Russian  presence  m  Egypt,  America  would 
press  Israel  to- withdraw  from  conquered  Arab 
territory.  Faisal  exhorted  Sadat  accordingly: 
for  this  and  other  reasons  Sadat  expelled  the 
Russians  m  July  of  that  year.  But  Nixon  Ig- 
nored this  epochal  event.  Faisal  felt  betrayed. 
He  had  long  resisted  pressure  from  other 
Arab  governments  to  withhold  oU  from  the 
United  States.  Invoking  the  maxim  tbat  "pe- 
troleum and  politics  do  not  mix."  Finally, 
m  April  of  last  year,  despairing  on  a  re- 
qxmse  from  Nixon  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Russians — and  aware  that  Sadat  was  prepar- 
ing to  resume  war — the  King  dispatched  Min- 
ister Tamanl  on  a  special  mission  to  Wash- 
ington. Tamanl  was  Intercepted  there  by 
some  American  oU  experts,  who  urged  him  to 
wam  the  Administration  In  blunt  language 
Of  what  he  had  already  intiaurted  in  pri- 
vate— ^that  Saudi  Arabia  would  not  Increase 
production  to  meet  America's  need  unless 
Washington  began  working  for  Israel  with- 
drawal. Tamanla  agreed,  and  subsequently 
saw  Dr.  Henry  Ktsalgner,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Oeorge  Scbultz,  the  then  Secretary 
of  State  William  Rogers,  and  bis  assistant, 
Joseph  Sisco.  It  was.  Tamam  later  told 
friends,  "a  dialogue  of  tbe  deaf."  The  State 
Department,  Saudi  sourosa  insist,  spread 
rumors  that  Tamanl  did  not  B>eak  for  the 
King. 

There  ensued  throughout  the  summer  a 
caravan  of  private  and  public  wamlngs  by 
Faisal,  two  of  his  sons,  Tanumi  and  other 
ministers,  that  Saudi  Arabia  would  ration 
its  oil  imless  Washington  adopted  "a  more 
even-handed  and  jxist  policy"  In  the  Middle 
East.  But  the  line  in  Washington  contmued 
to  be  that  Faisal  was  bluffing.  Secretary 
Scbultz  spoke  of  Arab  "swaggering";  in  a 
press  conference,  Nixon  ominously  evoked 
the  CJ.A.'s  overthrow  of  Premier  Masso- 
degh   in  Iran  two  decades  ago. 

When  tbe  fourth  Arab-Israeli  war  erupted 
on  Oct.  S.  Faisal  was  partly  financing  Egypt, 
but  still  he  hesitated  to  Impose  a  boycott. 
He  sent  Tamanl  to  a  meeting  of  Arab  oil 
ministers  in  Kuwait  wltb  instructions  to 
resist  radical  reprisals  against  the  United 
Statea.  Faisal  was  in  secret  conununlcatlon 
with  Nixon.  He  anticipated  tbat  Nizcm  would 
r^lenlsh  Israeli  arms  to  con^>ensate  for 
the  Soviet  deliveries  to  Egypt  and  Syria, 
but  he  warned  the  President  that  a  massive 
public  bequest  to  Israel  would  make  SaiuU 
forbearance  untenable  before  Arab  opinion. 
On  Oct.  17,  Nixon  asked  Congress  for  %iJl 
bUlion  m  military  aid  to  Israel. 

This  was,  by  every  account,  the  breaking 
point.  Faisal  decreed  a  severe  slash  of  produc- 
tion, and  an  immediate  embargo  of  all  oil 
Shli>m«nts  to  the  United  States.  Assistant 
Secretary  Sisco  thereupon  declared  that 
America  depended  on  the  Arabs  for  only 
a  or  8  percent  of  its  oil — an  outright  mis- 
statement of  the  nation's  true  need. 

Dr.  Kissinger  flew  to  Riyadh  on  Nov.  8, 
and  again  five  weeks  later,  to  confer  wltb 
the  Bang.  Their  first  meeting  was  a  courteous 
confrontation.  It  is  no  secret  tbat  Fslsal  has 
a  phobia  of  Jewa.  Kissinger,  though  aware 
of  tbat,  was  serene.  Tbe  King  waa  terse.  At 
one  point.  Kissinger  told  the  King.  "I  ar- 
ranged detente  with  Russia.  I  opened  tbe 
door  to  China.  I  brought  peace  to  Vietnam. 
I  want  to  bring  peace  to  tbe  MIddel  East.  I 
don't  like  failure.  I  have  not  failed.  I  shall 
not  fall."  The  King  remained  totaUy  im- 
passive. Kissinger  brou^t  up  tbe  embargo. 
Tbe  King  replied.  poUtely  but  adamantly, 
that  the  embaigo  would  not  be  ended  until 
all  of  tbe  Arsub  territories,  and  the  rights  of 
the  Paleatlnlana,  were  reetored. 


The  second  meeting,  in  mid-December,  was 
more  friendly.  Kissinger  spoke  of  his  hopes 
for  the  Imminent  negotiations.  "Your 
majeaty  must  trust  me,"  he  said,  according 
to  Saudi  souroes.  "I  cannot  deceive  you.  If  I 
did,  you  would  know  within  two  months. 
Lift  the  embaigo  now — relmpoae  It  later  if 
I  achieve  no  results  with  the  Israelis."  The 
King  had  experienced  more  than  his  share 
of  empty  American  promises,  but  be  implied 
that  he  did  trust  Kissinger.  He  did  not  under- 
take to  suspend  the  embargo,  but  for  the  first 
time  he  hinted  he  might  modify  it  In  propor- 
tion to  the  progrees  that  Kissinger  achieved 
toward  Israeli  withdrawal. 

Tamanl  feared  tbat  the  embargo  might 
backfire  If  it  caused  a  recession  in  America, 
and  he  kept  urging  this  view  on  Faisal.  Kis- 
singer's exhortations  were  echoed  by  Sadat 
once  the  Israelis  began  to  retreat  in  SlnaL 
This  month  tbe  Arabs  have  decided  to  relax 
the  embargo,  though  Faisal  wUl  prx>bably 
desist  from  substantially  mcreaalng  produc- 
tion beyond  Septonber  levels  untu  East 
Jerusalem  is  ret\imed  to  the  dominion  of  his 
people.  How  paradoxical  that  the  embargo, 
and  the  October  war,  might  never  have  hap- 
pened had  NUon  embraced  last  summer  KU- 
singer-s  preeent  policy  of  nudging  the  Israelis 
out  of  Arab  terrltc«T. 

In  the  meanwfaUe.  the  Saudis  must  worry 
about  what  to  do  with  all  their  money.  They 
seem  to  find  tbe  proq>ect  frightening.  They 
favored  moderate  mcreases  of  the  old  posted 
prices,  but  they  are  fiscal  conservatives  who 
dread  wcx-ld  inflation,  and  they  neithM-  need 
nor  want  the  astronomical  sums  that  will 
soon  be  theirs.  Tamanl  made  this  clear  to 
me,  and  now  be  Is  openly  struggling- to  per- 
suade tbe  other  producers  to  lower  tbe  orlce 
of  oU.  *^ 

Even  if  he  succeeds,  it  wlU  not  help  much 
Saudi  Arabia's  population  hardly  suipasaea 
Ave  mlUlon,  and  last  year  the  Oovemment 
barely  managed  to  spend  two-thiida  at  lU 
budget.  Imagine  tbe  problem  as  it  contem- 
plates accumulating,  over  the  next  several 
years,  haU  of  the  holdUigB  on  the  Eurocur- 
rency noaiket  and  a  third  of  tbe  whole 
world'e  central  bank  reserves. 

The  Saudis  plan  to  q>end  as  much  as  they 
can  creating  a  welfare  state  that  wUl  rival 
Kuwait's  for  c^ulence.  'We're  experimenting 
with  a  new  kind  of  welfare  state,"  saya  Ris- 
bam  Nazer,  the  brlUiant  young  minister  for 
planning.  "H  we  succeed.  we'U  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  entire  Middle  East.  We'U  have 
UtUe  to  fear  from  the  Arab  leftists,  for  we 
will  Influence  them." 

As  of  today,  Saudi  society  u  far  from 
equautarlan.  Most  of  tbe  wealth  goes  straight 
tothe  state  treasury;  the  Kmg  has  pro- 
gressively reduced  subsidies  of  the  3,000 
princes  of  the  realm,  but  the  royal  family  is 
entr^reneurlal  and  seems  to  be  growing 
richer.  The  mercantile  middle  class — it  U  ex- 
pandmg  rapidly— also  beneflts  from  the  new 
wealth  as  the  Oovemment  dl^wnsea  huge 
wmtracts  and  private  busineas  proliferates. 

Tbe  Bedouin  pi^nilatton,  now  leea  t*i>n  « 
fifth  of  aU  Saudis,  oonttnuss  to  dtmirn-t.  ^ 
as  nomads  cluster  mora  and  naore  around 
settlements  with  scMwUhonsas  or  migrate  to 
the  towns.  These  poor  of  tbe  myriad  tribes— 
the  Utaybah.  tbe  Anaaa.  tbe  Shammar— do 
not  receive  dlrart  handouts,  though  free  edu- 
cation, medical  oars  and  universal  social 
"ourity  WlU  probSbty  te  fUlowed  within  the 
next  few  years  by  subaidlBed  housing,  guar- 
antsad  inoooios  and  similar  benefactions.  The 
Oovenunmt  hopes  to  infuse  the  populace 
with  a  woi^  ethic  by  dangling  incanUves  and 
exalting  individual.  This  may  not  be  easy. 
Temenltles,  w«JtT«w..i^n,  Sudanese  perform 
ttie  menial  labor  the  SatKba  disdain  to  do 
tbemaelyw,  and  Vgyptlana  and  Paleatlnlana 
abound  ia  sei  vices  and  crafts  because  ao 
many  bright  young  Saudis  aqiln  to  be  en- 
sctmoed  in  offices. 

The  Oovemment  is  resolved  to  erect  a  vast 
Industrial  auparstracture  tbat  will  sustain 
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future  gviMrftttom  wh«n  avsntuAUy  the  all 
dwtndlM— atwl  mUlB,  •  tmakm  na*t  uaA 
ptaata  that  Uquafy  pM,  ptodOM  patrocbam- 
leals  and  ■iiniMe  avtottobllM.  Tbtia  It  U 
■— Mng  to  oonelwia  Immamw  bilateral  ec***- 
mente  with  vaAoiia  eapltaUat  gomnamatB  to 
•atabUeh  ladiutrtal  ciompla«ea  la  lahange 
tor  steady  ■nppllea  o(  ott.  At  the  illnlatry  of 
I  wltnaeead  a  prnoeeiloii  of  emle- 
flla  into  the  rlmmtmn  tit  TaaMUl  and 
hie  deyntlee,  their  portfoUoe  inilglnc  with 
piojeete;  the  Japeneae  ha've  promlaed  the 
Saudis  every  oootnptlon  under  the  eon.  and 
the  ftvnch  are  the  bnHeet  heaven  of  alh 

KlnK  Vklaal,  Tamanl  and  othor  mtnleteie 
would  preter  to  IndustrtaUae  with  the  VM. 
as  their  major  partner,  but  they  hesitate  ao 
long  as  Itaaal  keepa  its  eonqnaMs.  Nevarthe- 
leee.  though  the  role  of  the  Amafieaa  Oor- 
amment  remalna  In  doubt,  private  ASMrtean 
flrma  are  erramhltng  to  negotiate  od  hoe 
tranaacttona  with  Blyadh.  ITBoertalB  of  fuel 
at  hoaaa.  aome  will  buUd  esctorlee  at  the 
aenroe.  Uaicoaa  Oorporatton  of  San  Kran- 
deoo.  for  example,  baa  aaaembled  a  eonaortl- 
um  to  build  a  WOO-mlUion  steel  mill  in  a 
Jotat  venture  with  the  Saudi  Oovemmant, 
and  It  expects  to  aeU  the  steel,  at  competitive 
prices.  In  Japan  and  OalUomla.  But  it  will 
take  more  than  money  to  InduatrlaUae  Saudi 
AiabU.  The  kingdom  Is  drastically  sboTt  of 
skilled  manpower,  and  to  fln  those  f actcrlee  It 
may  have  to  Import  hundreds  of  tfaooaads  of 
forelgB  workers  who  might  wnaettte'the  sym- 
SBstcy  of  Vslsal's  theoeracy. 

Yamanl  assured  me  that,  provided  the 
IsrasUs  wtthdraw  and  the  Weet  aeslsta  the 
klngrtcwn  to  indnstrlallae.  Saudi  AraMa  wUl 
Increaaaproductkm  from  about  8  mUUoQ  to 
30  mllUon  barrels  of  oU  a  day  by  1980.  Other 
mlnlsten,  arguing  that  oU  in  the  earth  is  far 
wuatm  valuaUo'thaa  depreeUtlng  d(fllan  m 
the  bank,  are  rahietant  to  deplete  their 
tiaaaarafit  anywhere  near  that  speed.  I  doubt 
that  thiB  debate  has  bees  feecUvwl.  In  elttier 
oaee.  the  Saudla  Intend  to  control  their  nat- 
ural reaourcea  and  have  decided  to  assume 
180  per  cent  ownership  of  Arsmco,  the 
world's  largest  oil-producing  company — ^very 
soon.  "But  that's  iMtlonaUaatkm."  I  pro- 
tealed  to  Tamanl.  "Jt  natlonallxatlon  means 
dlvcm^"  he  said.  *nhen  this  will  not  be  na- 
tlonaUaatton. It  will  beaaother  form  of  mar- 
Mage  wet*  trying  to  iav«nt."  In  truth,  total 
Saudi  owaeish^  will  not  invotva-oonflsoatlaD 
or  expoWon.  and  the  oootpaay'fe  exitetrttvw 
are  realgned  ta  It.  Aramoo.  with  Ita  American 
management,  will  remain  Intact  aa  a  profit- 
making  oocporatlon  that  prodnaaa  and  re- 
flnea  the  klngdetn'a  oil.  Iter  wtti  It  aever  eern- 
plet^y  Its  tlee  to  Tsxaoo,  Bbboii.  liobtl  and 
Standard  OU  of  Chllltamla:  It  wlU.  however, 
be  responUhle  to  Blyadh  rather  than  to  them. 
A  unique  new  arranfsment  la  being  aegou- 
ated.  though  nettfharAinaneane  nor  Saudla 
exp^t  tb»  barpUalBf— over  oomfMnaatloa 
and  future  pcoAta,  fat  iaattnca  to  be  eaay. 
The  Oovemaseot  b^ea  to  spsnd  at  least 
880-blUloa  over  the  nsack  atvysara  on  weUSars 
lafrastructuTB.  Interaal  iliiiiii^iMiiiil.  defense 
and  induatrtsllaatloaL  That  wiu  stOl  leave  a 
surplus  that  may  amooBA  to  aooies  ctf  btnioaa 
and  mus^  find  a  Hobm  outalda  of  Baodl 
Arabia,  the  Saqdla.  tevar  oaatrlbuted  more 
thaa  •1-bUUon  to  Ilia  ■ujiHii  ami  9yMaa 
war  effort,  and  th«g  srnd  jnnsffniM  aubaldlas 
to  Jordan  «nd  tlif  XMsalfaManCbat  their 
future  undertakings  are  eipeetad  to  dwarf 
thoea.  Saudi  et0tal  fhrald  loglaatty  bMonw 
th*  great  exahequer  of  develapment-thmugb- 
ont  Aiaby  ffi^  UaaiL    ,. 

Vgypt,  tinli  ttp  teamtng  poptilatinn  and 
traneadous  porarty.  |sa  be  tte  obvknw  place 
to  start.  AbMAL.Wh  XawlH  ud  ottwr 
Onlf  stats^  tts  aiwDa  are  halping  to  <iiTw>«<t 
'  MOO^nlUwi'aft  p^peuae  tt«t  tba  Amerl- 
atM  CUyuratton  wm  Mmd  bMwwn 
Sum  aad  Ateiandrla— aad  the  Imi^ans 
hope  that  thla  foreahadowa  a  toiveirt  of  Saudi 
inveatmant.  Reeent  Saudi  a«d  to  SomalU. 
Miter,  Uganda  ahd  Oman  has  gMhiated  fKxn 


gluts  to  erect  new  mosquee  to  schemes  that 
WUl  feed  the  hungry;  similar  benefaottona 
have  beg\in  to  flow  to  North  Temsm  and  the 
Sudan.  The  Saudis,  however,  prefer  bilataral 
transactions,  and  the  bterest  ot  their  lar- 
geese  may  be  hapbassrd  nnleee  it  Is  coordi- 
nated through  multinational  develc^tmant 
banks. 

Western  economists  mr  that  net  all  the 
poor  Arab  countrlee  togstheT  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  abeorb  the  Saudi  surplus.  Ibevl- 
tably,  much  at  It  will  be  invested  In  the  West, 
particularly  In  those  nations  which  assist 
the  kingdom  to  Industrtailae.  Today,  several 
ballon  Saudi  dollars  are  nttlng  In  the  Chase 
lianhattaa.  llbrgan  Oriaranty  and  First  Na- 
tional City  banks,  aa  short-term  deposit 
drawing  low  interest.  Tlley  are  overripe  for 
Judicious  long-term  Investments.  The  Oov- 
ernment  may  one  day  bdy  "downstream"  oil 
refineries  and  filling  staitlons  in  the  West, 
but  It  does  not  yet  poaaeas  a  coherent  for- 
eign Investment  policy. 

In  recent  months  a  committee  composed 
cf  royal  princes  and  senior  ministers  has 
been  formed  to  oontemplAte  investment,  and 
the  number  of  eminent  Western  bankers 
olfering  them  expertise  Is  ^>prochlng  mob 
proportions.  They  wHl  need  all  the  good  ad- 
Tioe  they  can  get.  The  Saudis  are  the  past 
masters  of  the  oil  busmeos,  of  alchemizing 
petndeum  into  gold,  but  they  lag  years  be- 
hind the  Kuwaitis  in  investment  Skllla— and 
In  institutions  that  can  channel  their  aurfeit 
to  the  (xphans  and  the  aeedy  of  the  earth. 
Kuwatt:  No  Onx  Grrs  FntxD 

• 

Thirty-seven  yevra  ago  an  English  gentle- 
man, Ueut.  Col.  H.  B.  P.  Dickson,  dreamed  a 
dream.  Colonel  Dickson  t|as  the  British  Po- 
litical Agent  and  real  ruler  of  Kuwait.  One 
day,  a  violent  sandstorm  carved  a  hole  by  a 
palm  tree  In  bis  compound,  and  that  night 
he  dreamed  that  he  i4>praached  the  hole  and 
found  a  sarcophagus.  'D)>on  touching  the 
shroud  within,  a  beautiful  maiden  rose  to 
life.  Then  he  heard  the  shquts  of  some 
strangers  In  the  desert  Who  seized  the  sob- 
bing girl  and  tried  to  bury  her  alive.  Colonel 
Di^son  chased  the  men  away,  then  woke  up. 

Perplexed  by  his  vlsloh,  be  consulted  a 
Bedouin  woqun  renowned  f<H:  her  power  of 
prophet,  who  told  him  that  the  girl  In  the 
sarcophagus  was  the  harbinger  of  riches  be- 
neath the  sand  of  Kuwait  and  that  the  men 
were  strangers  from  actoes  the  sea  who 
wished  to  prevent  Its  dlsoovery.  The  Colonel 
should  go  to  t)ie  diggers  at  Bahrah,  tell  them 
to  abandon  that  place  aad  proceed  instead 
to  tbifi  desert  of  Burgan.  There,  by  a  lonely 
peUi  tr«e,  they  would  find  a  great  treasure. 

For  two  years,  a  British  team  hafi,  beeh 
drilling  dry  wells  at  Bahrah  pn  Kuwait  asy. 
but  they  laughted  aX  Colonel  Dickson  when 
he  told  them  of  his  dream  snd  urged  them  to 
try  Burgan,  about  30  miles  south.  TTndaxinted, 
he  sailed  to  London  and  re<»unted  his  dream 
to  the  company's  executlins.  One  of  them,  a 
bellerer  In  dreams  and  precedes,  cabled 
Kuwait  and  transferred  the  team  to  Biirgan. 
tliere,  in  Uaj  of  1938.  by  »  lonely  palm  tree, 
they  struck  oil. 

When  the  soothsayar^  prc^hecy  came  to 
pass,  the  immense  majorl1|y  of  Kuwaitis  were 
Bedouins  gracing  goats  on  camel's-thom, 
fishermen.'  seafarers,  smii^Iers  strug^tng  to 
survive.  Today,  Kuwait  is  In  many  ways  the 
most  advanced  welfare  state  In  the  WOTld; 
after  Abu  Dhabl,  it  Is  the  richest  tn  per 
a^>tta  Income.  Baudl  Arabia  produces  more 
than  twice  as  much  oU,  bift  Kuwait  is  smaller 
than  Massachusetts  and  tta  pbpiilatlon  does 
not  exceed  800,000.  Of  t&ese,  half  are  fdr- 
elgners — Arabs  of  every  c|lme,  Trwiffctui  per- 
rtans,  Pakistanis — and  h^  the  foreigners 
are  Palestinians. 

Kuwait  possesses  t3-blllt)n  in  cash'^reaervea. 
and  may  earn  fT-bllllon  from  oil  in  1974; 
by  1080  Its  holdings  In  external  reeerves  and 
InvestBkents,  depending  oq  Increaaed  produc- 
tion, oould  mount  to  f  lOO-blUlon.  There  ai« 


no  Income  taxes  in  KuwMt;  telephones  an 
free;  it  grawa  aplaaoh  imglaas  hoiises  with- 
out, using  soil,  and  drawd4ta  dtlaklng  water 
tram  the  ocean  thxougli]  blaarre  machlncu 
that  oaa  purify  so  nUlUon  gaUtms  a  day 

Kuwait  City  has  beocHn*  a  patchwork  qimt 
of  atr-ODUdltioBorB,  trtevlSion  antaaaas  mod- 
Mm  hospitals,  mamie  llaaks.  broad  bou- 
levards, public  parks,  prlfate  palaces,  nson- 
lit  mosques.  ofBoe  bnUdlnts  oooooned  by  con- 
crete gilUes.  It  is  a  mon«y  dty.  like  Beirut, 
and  no  prettter,  though  Kuvraltl  taste  hat 
improved  with  time  and  HOQywood  modttn 
U  making  way  for  futuitstlc  arabeeque  In 
the  suburtis  and  the  desert.  Bedouins  by  the 
tens  ot  thousands  Inhabit  neat  stone  houses 
the  Oovemmuit  hss  glvtb  them  for  ahnost 
nothing.  The  Qovenunemt  buys  a  patch  of 
sand  from  one  Bedouin  f#r — say — tio,000-  it 
sells  the  land  for  leas  tiiant  that  to  some  other 
Bedouin,  thea  buys  it  bade  a  second  time  tor 
•50,000  simply  to  keep  the  money  ctax^ulatlng 
m  every  sector  of  sodel^. 

■ducatton  Is  free  and  compulsory  for  boys 
and  girls.  Wage  scales  for  Kuwaltt  w«M-keis. 
obe«n»<Be  a  local  American  entrepreneur,  "are 
imbeUevable."  Not  raUy  la  every  Kuwaiti 
guaranteed  a  Job;  to  get  a  man  fired,  an 
employer  must  appeal  directly  to  the  Crown 
Prince.  "And  since  you  cssit  fire  him,"  "con- 
tinues the  entrepreneur,  "^ou  cant  make 
him  work.  The  Oovemmetit  here  is  not  only 
benevolmit — ^It's  too  benevolent.  It's  made  the 
gap  between  effort  and  reward  so  narrow 
that  it's  killed  IncenMve.  If  you  work,  yon 
are  rewarded.  If  you  d<«j't  work,  you  are 
rewarded."  Small  wonder  that,  on  the  level 
below  the  top  portfolios,  it  Is  ttie  Pales- 
tinians— most  0^  them  not  cltlaene  and 
therefore  leas  h^pered'-^who  practically 
run  the  bureaucracy. 

Kuwait  18  a  compound  pt  state  ci^italism 
and  private  enterprise,  of  tribal  oligarchy  and 
Westminster  democracy.  Its  Ruler,  Sheik 
Sabah  bl-Salim  al-Sabah,  Is  a  hereditary  flg- 
lurehead.  Real  power  repoeeS  in  bis  cousin. 
Crown  Prince  and  Prime  lOnlster  Bhelk  Jaber 
al-Ahmed  al-Jaber,'  whoee  power  in  turn  Is 
tempered  by  a  fragile  balance  of  Bedu  tribes, 
merchant  families,  an  enli|fBtened  Oonstttu- 
tton,  a  bumptious  parllaictfnt,  an  obstrsper- 
OU8  press  and  inaatlable  %«de  unions. 

Tb*  National  Assembly  cannot'  swnaoon 
the  Crown  Prince,  but-'h|s  ministers  must 
abide  all  manner  of  brickbats  before  that 
body,  which  Is  th«  only  tnfdepaddeat  parlia- 
ment in  the  Arab  world  sl^ve  for  LabanoaJi. 
It  is  based  on  a  small  eleitnate — nude  Sn- 
waltis  over  21 — and  political  parties  are  pro- 
hibited. But  it  abounds  Iq  faetknis  and  the 
most  vociferous  of  theee*  are  leftists.  The 
press  is  more  Palestinian  than  the  Palestin- 
ians, as  though  aq>lrlng  Ifarough  the  vicar- 
ious violenoe  at  words  to  ^pare  Kuwait  from 
further  outrages  by  aie  JeOofeen  (Kuwait 
airport  has  become,  to  everybody's  enhar- 
rassment,  the  favorite  dnMnatioaof  Palse- 
tlnlan  hijaekers.).  The  eMabUshhMnt  is 
straltlaoed  -abont  women, ibut  women  work 
in  Kuwait  and  boast  of  a  kurgeoniag  tlbera- 
tion  movement.  Inevltablyi  they  wlU  win  the 
rl^t  to  voteand  to  eft  la  the  Asaambty.  for 
Vba  aheikdom^  rwwtomlnitrt  mood  is  toler- 
ance. Alcohol  la  banned.  Ifttrt  yoU  can  get  a 
good  drink  anywhere;  Iala«i;lB  the  stato  reU- 
gion.  but  Christian  ehurchos  fiourlshJ  Utfra- 
struotvre  projects  are  appaoaohlng  the  satu- 
ration p<rint,  so  mi^  and  ax>re  in  ooming 
years  Kuwait  n^ust  build  Its  marvtfs  in  tbs 
world  beyxmd — ^through  Wise  investment. 

Thwe  is  an  ei^loslon  o£  Ideas  about  that. 
In  Oovemmant,  in  the  umveralty.  In  the  oil 
councils  and  the  Investqifat  companies.  At 
the  moment,  most  of  Kuimlt's  dollars  are  de- 
posited in  the  First  BTatloaai  City  aad  other 
New  Toi^c  banke  at  low  Interest— a  fiscal 
ourloaity,  atalce  they  could  ^nect  high  Intff- 
est  In  certtfiesrtwo  of  deport  and  industrial 
bondsi  Tlie  CkWetument  Oko  maintains  im- 
mense Merdag  reeei'ieA;  with  other  Arab 
hotillBgs,  they  amount  to  |ene  of  billions  of 
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pounds;  if  they  were  massively  withdrawn, 
the  British  economy  would  collapse. 

The  Kuwait  Investment  Company,  (KJ.C), 
half  owned  by  the  Oovemment  and  half  by 
private  citizens,  is  the  paragon  of  how  Arab 
entrepreneors  will  function  tn  the  future. 
Housed  in  a  luxiirlous  downtown  suite.  It  is 
jnanaged  by  Abdei  Latlf  al-Hamad,  a  Harvard 
graduate  who  is  pertiape  the  Middle  Bast's 
most  Ingenious  financier.  The  company  loans 
jBOney  and  floats  bonds  all  over  the  world: 
Brazil,  Province  of  Quebec,  Mexican  Petro- 
leum Company,  Industrialization  Fund  of 
Finland. 

In  the  fine  print  of  "tombstone  ads," 
alongside  such  firms  as  T.»htria.Ti  Brothers, 
H.  M.  Rothschild  A  Sons,  the  Nederlandsche 
Mlddeastandsbank,  one  finds  Alahll  Bank  of 
Kuwait,  the  Union  de  Banques  Arabes  et 
Fran^aises  and  the  Kuwait  Investment  Com- 
pany. "The  international  money  boys,"  ob- 
servss  a  local  American  ecoiK»nlst,  "aren't 
fighting  the  Arabs — they're  joining  them. 
Kuwait  is  becoming  one  of  the  great  capitals 
of  world  finance." 

Led  by  K.I.C..  Kuwaiti  and  other  Arab 
money  will  be  Invested  m<HW  and  more  in 
American  real  estate.  Last  year,  K.I.C.  con- 
cluded a  Joint  venture  with  Trammell,  Crow 
A  AsBOdatee  of  Dallas  to  construct  and  own 
a  a9-story  office  building,  a  1,360-room  hotel, 
a  1,500-car  parking  garage  and  a  retail  shop- 
ping mall  in  the  heart  of  downtown  At- 
Isnta — ^the  Atlanta  Hilton  Center.  Trammell, 
Crow  will  provide  the  exportlBe— architects, 
contractors,  management— the  Kuwaitis  will 
put  up  half  the  mcmey  and  help  to  ralae  the 
rest. 

This  Idnd  of  cooperative  venture  will  un- 
qiiestlonably  become  the  pattern  for  further 
Arab  acquisitions  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  laws  do  not  inhlMt  the  purchase  of  land 
by  foreign  firms.  The  Kuwaitis  Insist  they 
do  not  aspire  to  control  any  soctor  of  Amer- 
toaa  commerce— even  if  they  did,  they  lack 
the  expertise.  They  will  concentrate  on  pas- 
sive financial  partnerships  with  eetabllshed 
American  corporatlcms,  and  will  progreealvely 
buy  into  dtstinguished  Investment  houses. 
They  were  burned  two  years  ago  in  industrial 
issues  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  but 
inevitably  they  will  fatten  their  present  port- 
folios and  Invest  more  and  more  In  publldy 
held  c(»npanie8  such  as  General  Motors. 

And  they  will  repeat  theee  patterns  all 
over  Western  Europe.  They  are  as  conserva- 
tive as  Irish  blBh(^>s,  and  as  fascinated  by 
bricks  and  mortar.  Already  Kuwaiti  investors 
own  nearly  three  acres  along  the  Champs 
Blys^es;  with  French  partners,  they  will 
erect  a  high-rise  hotel  or  an  office  building. 
Even  in  Uruguay,  K.I.C.  has  financed  apart- 
ment houses  and  a  resort  area;  now  its  eye 
is  roving  the  globe  in  quest  of  iiulustrial 
projects  and  other  tangible  asaata.  Nor  baa 
it  neglected  develc^ment  of  the  poor  Arab 
nattona  or  the  rest  of  the  Third  World; 
KJ.C.  marshaled  noore  than  •500-mUllon 
from  Kuwaiti  banks,  Insurance  and  invest- 
ment companlea  to  nuike  Kuwait  the  fourth 
biggest  underwriter  of  the  World  Bank,  and 
probably  that  subscriptlcm  will  increaae. 

In  the  same  honeycombed  building  as  the 
Kuwait  Investment  Company  sits  another 
bralntrust  of  the  k>cal  war  on  poverty,  the 
Arab  Fund  for  Economic  and  Social  De- 
velopment. The  f\xnd  was  established  by  the 
Arab  League  and  most  of  the  Arab  states 
are  members,  though  Saudi  Arabia  has  yet 
to  siibscrlbe.  Officials  of  the  fund  are  quiet, 
pipe-smoking  technocrats — ^Egyptians,  Ku- 
waitis, Tunltians,  Iraqis — who  wear  tweeds, 
not  turbans.  Their  presldant  is  Saab  Jaroudl. 
an  elegant  financier  who  once  worlced  for 
the  United  Nations  and  then  was  Lebanon's 
Minister  of  Economy.  "We're  the  regional 
bank  for  Arab  countries,"  Jaroudl  explains, 
"analogous  to  the  Inter-American  Devel<9- 
ment  Bank  in  Washington.  Our  authorized 
capital  equala  «SfiO-mllllon.  but  we  can  bor- 
row up  to  twice  that.  We  intend  to  pool 


our  resources  with  those  of  other  funds,  pri- 
vate investors.  Arab  Oovernments — and  in 
two  or  three  years  we  oould  be  c^Mratlng  in 
the  bullous." 

The  fund  has  favtn  operating  for  less  than 
a  year,  but  already  it  has  focused  on  30  de- 
velopment proposals  throughout  the  needy 
Arab  nations,  ranging  from  mfrastructure  to 
shipping  to  Ibe  care  and  feeding  of  live- 
stock. In  South  Yemen,  for  example,  the 
fund  will  construct  a  factory  to  process  fish,  a 
port  at  Mukalla,  a  power  station,  and  road 
and  water  systems. 

For  solid  achievement  so  far,  however, 
we  must  look  to  the  Kuwait  Fund  for  Arab 
Economic  Development,  a  separate  state 
agency  headed  by  KJ.C.'s  tireless  Abdel  Latlf 
al-Hamad,  which  has  been  aiding  kindred 
countries  since  1963 — ^financing  phosphates  in 
Jordan,  cement  in  Iraq,  sUos  In  Syria,  an  irri- 
gation scheme  in  the  Sudan  which  will  re- 
claim a  million  acres  of  desert.  "Unlike  laie 
World  Bank,  we  don't  make  a  profit,"  a  Ku- 
wait ■Pund  official  will  tell  you,  "and  some 
of  our  loans  are  almost  gifts.  But  we  scruti- 
nize how  o\ir  money  is  spent,  and  we  will  not 
tolerate  waste  and  corruption.  Take  tractors, 
for  instance.  We  pay  for  them  throtigh  banks, 
and  we  audit  every  bUl.  We  believe  In  de- 
velopment, not  boondoggles." 

And  yet,  when  you  add  all  of  these  praise- 
vrorthy  projects  up,  they  do  not  equal  what 
Kuwait  will  earn  from  oil  in  six  months. 
The  Kuwaitis  know  this  better  than  anybody, 
and  that  is  why  so  much  of  their  money  will 
fiow  back  to  the  West — into  bank  accounts. 
E\irobondB  and  the  stock  markets  of  Paris, 
London  and  New  York. 

ABT7  DHABI :  INSTANT  OXVZLOFMKNT 

On  to  Abu  Dhabl,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Oulf,  capital  of  the  United  Arab  Emirates. 
I  hastened  straightaway  to  Mana  al- 
Otaiba,  who — at  27 — must  be  the  world's 
youngest  Minister  of  Petroleum.  He  was 
late  for  the  hunt,  but  he  delayed  his  de- 
parture to  oaei  me  the  hospitality  of  his 
house.  His  salon  had  damaak  walls  and  was 
filled  with  falcons  afad  Bedouins  m  their 
bare  feet.  "So  many  problems,  Mr.  Edward," 
he  said.  "So  many  heaps  of  paper  money 

.  ."  Otalba  la  a  disciple  of  Zaki  Tamanl. 
softspoken,  humortms,  not  as  sophisticated 
perhaps,  though  like  Sheik  Zaki  possessed 
of  charm  to  throw  away.  Wont  all  thoee 
heaps  of  paptst,  I  wondered,  corrupt  the 
Bedouin  character? 

"I  dont  like  money,"  the  Minister  mused. 
"1  like  to  live  in  the  desert  far  from  com- 
plication. We  can  try  to  keep  our  good 
traditions,  but  I  can't  promise  we'U  suc- 
ceed." He  laughed  again,  gathered  up  his 
falcons  and  drove  off  with  his  hunting 
companions  to  the  desert,  as  carefree  as  a 
schoolboy. 

His  insouciance  was  understandable,  for 
Ood  glveth  manifold  to  whom  He  will.  Abu 
Dhabl  may  earn  »4-bUllon  from  oU  this 
year.  That  Is  $40,000  per  person  for  a  pop- 
ulation of  100,000,  if  you  count  foreigners; 
if  you  count  only  the  30,000  Abu  Dhabians, 
per  capita  revenue  exceeds  $100,000.  The 
wealth,  of  course.  Is  not  evenly  distributed, 
but  such  Is  not  astonishing;  16  years  ago, 
Abu  Dhabl  was  a  fishing  vUlage. 

It  Is  part  of  the  old  Pirate  Coast,  that 
eastern  horn  of  the  peninsula  where  Arab 
and  other  freebooters  once  Infeeted  the 
shore,  harassing  British  vessels  and  traffick- 
ing in  slaves.  The  British  put  a  stop  to  that, 
forced  a  treaty  on  the  warring  shellEs  and 
changed  the  name  to  the  Trucial  Coast 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  'Victoria.  Britain 
did  almost  nothing  to  develop  the  protec- 
torate, and  the  Truclal  sheikdoms  remained 
destitute  \intil  1968  when  oil  was  discovered 
in  Abu  Dhabi.  Thereupon,  the  Ruler,  Sheik 
Sbakhbut.  a  wary  old  deapot  famous  for  his 
fnigaUty.  ipalated  on  royalUea  of  solid 
gold,  which  be  kept  in  chests  beneath  his 
bed.  Abu  Dhabi   town  remained  mostly  a 


place  of  palm-frond  houses,  of  tin-roofed 
shops  on  crooked  streets  which  led  to  the 
residence  of  Bhakbbut.  a  white  palace  with 
toothy  turrets  like  a  "Beau  Geste"  fort.  So 
it  might  be  still,  had  not  the  Sheik's  brother, 
Zayed  Ibn  Sultan,  deposed  Shakhbut  in 
1906  and  succeeded  him  as  Ruler. 

Today,  Abu  Dhabl  must  be  seen  to  be  be- 
lieved. Doctoral  dissertation  and  heroic  rhyme 
should  be  composed  at>out  it  as  a  paradigm  of 
instant  development.  The  whole  town  is  a 
vast  construction  site.  Boulevards  of  Parisian 
scope  and  a  cotnlcbe  that  rivals  Alexan- 
dria's crisscross  said  as  white  as  moonlight; 
cranes  and  scaffolds  are  more  numerous  than 
trees.  Here  Is  a  salt  fiat,  there  a  city  dump; 
blink  and  see  a  bank,  a  school,  a  hospital,  a 
Hilton  hotel.  The  Guest  Palace  on  the  peri- 
phery has  golden  ceilings  and  marble  coffee 
tablee.  and  when  It  Is  filled  with  soldiers 
with  silver  daggers  and  notables  in  their 
robes,  it  resembles  the  fantasies  of  Schehera- 
zade. 

Not  all  of  the  new  buildings  are  as  scdidly 
constructed.  In  fact,  much  of  the  city  may 
have  to  be  rebuilt.  Foreign  contract<xv  have 
been  wont  to  mix  their  cement  with  sea 
water,  and  no  sooner  were  their  creations 
finished  than  they  began  to  crumble.  The 
streets  murmxir  with  Omanis  and  Iranians, 
with  Indians  and  Baluchls;  they  are  the  la- 
bor force,  and  many  of  them  live  in  hovela 
Corruption,  by  common  account,  proqwrs  in 
high  places.  These  are,  however,  predictable 
growing  paina  In  a  country  stniggllng  to  di- 
gest TniLnrm.  It  never  dreamed  of. 

Religious  tolerance  thrives,  as  do  the  basic 
public  amusements  of  the  West.  Tribal 
democracy  may  evolve  Into  a  parliament  like 
Kuwait's.  Sheik  Zayed  rather  resemblee  a  fal- 
con, and  is  said  to  be  as  purposeful.  He  has 
surrounded  himself  with  foreign  advisers, 
technocrats  from  Arab  nations  to  the  north, 
whom  be  pays  fabulous  salaries.  He,  too, 
wants  a  pervasive  welfare  state,  one  that 
will  banish  poverty  even  for  his  alien  la- 
borers, and  his  counselors  promise  to  com- 
plete it  soon.  What  Abu  Dhabl  will  do  with 
its  remaining  billions  is  a  problem  they  have 
not  resrtved,  though  the  Sheik  has  created 
a  modest  development  fund  f<x-  poor  Islamic 
countries,  and  his  philanthropy  seems  predes- 
tined to  increase.  Ood  loveth  the  beneficent. 

TRX    NVW    ASAB:    do    WX    SXSXNT    BXIC? 

Is  the  world  baltuice  of  power  shifting  away 
from  the  United  States  and  the  Industrial 
Weet  toward  the  producers  of  raw  materials? 
I  asked  that  of  Sheik  Zaki  Yamanl  during 
our  filght  over  the  oilfields  of  the  Oulf .  "No," 
he  answered.  "Raw  materials  are  not  the  main 
source  of  power — technology  is.  However,  the 
shortage  In  energy  supply  has  reduced  to 
some  extent  the  power  of  the  industrial  na- 
tions, and  is  creating  a  new  relationship  be- 
tween them  and  the  owners  of  energy  resour- 
ces. The  result  depends  on  how  both  sides 
WlU  react  to  this  new  reality." 

Other  specialists  are  more  categorical  than 
Sheik  Zaki.  "There's  definite  shift  of  power 
taking  place,"  says  a  prominent  American 
economist  In  Kuwait.  "The  center  of  finan- 
cial gravity  Is  moving  from  London  and  Paris 
to  Riyadh  aivd  the  GvUf.  'Why  have  I>avld 
Rockefeller  and  Dr.  Kissinger  and  Michel 
Jobert  been  da«Mng  about  the  Middle  East? 
Will  you  be  surprised  when  Nixon  shows  up? 
By  1980  the  five  great  oil  producers  of  the 
Oulf,  including  Iran,  after  spending  all  they 
can  on  internal  needs,  may  possess  foreign 
assets  of  nearly  $300  billion — three-quarters 
of  the  world's  reserves.  Not  since  World 
War  n  tnH  the  resurgence  of  Qermany  and 
Japan  have  we  witnessed  such  an  obvious 
migration  of  power. 

"That's  wliat  bothers  everybody.  The  inter- 
national financial  conmaunity  Is  facing  up  to 
It,  but  most  Americans  still  fear  the  Arabs. 
We  don't  understand  them,  and  we  resent 
them  for  booming  as  rich  as  we  are.  We  never 
worried  about  India  and  Brazil  because  they 
had  no  power — and  besides,  we  were  taking 
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care  of  them.  The  challenge  now  la  to  help 
the  Arabs  to  harness  their  wealth  to  world 
development.  They  will  have  the  money,  and 
benoefcrtb  they  will  take  care  of  the  Impov- 
erlabed  nattons." 

Or  will  they?  That  is  the  great  queatton. 
Kvldently,  the  rich  Arabs  Intend  to  aid  the 
poor  Armba  lint  and  foremost,  but  to  do  that 
effaetlvely  they  must  Increase  the  capital  of 
ezlatlng  funds  and  create  other  funds  of 
vaster  scope.  This  preeuppoaes  a  grand  de- 
velopment strategy  for  the  whole  Arab 
world— exactly  what  some  Arab  technocrats 
■re  urging  their  Oovemments  to  conceive  in 
oodoert. 

The  next  natural  beneftdarles  of  Arab  aid 
are  the  Islamic  nations  of  black  Africa. 
"There  la  no  earthly  reaaon,"  an  Arab  econ- 
omlat  told  me  In  Kuwait,  "why  people  ahould 
die  of  hunger  In  Africa's  'dry  belt.'  Most  of 
tboes  countries  are  Moslem,  and  we  must 
feed  them  from  now  on."  Next,  there  la  the 
Islamic  world  at  large— wretched,  overpopu- 
lated  nations  like  Pakistan  and  Bangladeah 
^^Ich  deserve  a  share  of  Arab  opulence.  An 
Islamic  Bank  has  already  baen  created  In 
Jklda.  underwritten  by  the  Saudis  and  other 
on  statea.  with  capital  of  «!  billion;  In  keep- 
ing with  the  Koran.  It  wUl  charge  no  Intereat. 

Or.  Haasaa  Abbaa  Zakl.  a  former  Minister  of 

■0000017  in  «gjpt  who  is  now  iMwi  of  the  Abu 
Dfaabl  forelgn-ald  fund,  has  reflected  deeply 
oa  the  problems  of  oil  wealth.  "The  oil  na- 
tlooa  should  be  paid  a  fifth  of  their  earnings 
in  certificates  iHued  by  the  World  Bank 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund,"  he 
told  me.  e^lalnlng  some  of  the  solutions  he 
U  urging  on  Arab  leaders.  "We  would  be 
louUng  that  money  at  reaaonable  rates, 
and  they  would  chanael  It  direcUy  to  poor 
eountrtee  everywhere — balancing  deficits. 
hsstienlTig  devekyment,  reaasurlng  the  leat. 
of  ua  with  global  stabUlty." 

However  It  la  done,  some  technocrata  In 
the  OmXt  predict  the  creation  of  an  "Arab 
Marshall  Plan" — one  that  would  match  every 
development  dollar  spent  by  the  recipient 
natloos  In  Asia  and  Africa  wltti  another 
dollar  from  the. Arabs.  No  serious  scheme 
of  that  or  leaser  scope  could  be  conceived 
without  major  reUaaee  on  Waatem  exper- 
tise, and  this  is  precisely  what  many  Arab 
piMxneta  have  in  mlwi.  IVaey  foresee  a 
fusion  of  Arab-capital  and  Western  tech- 
ncAogj,  particularly  Amerloan  technology, 
as  the  locomotive  of  future  world  develop- 
ment. 

Already,  some  tentative  steps  haw  been 
taken  toward  that  imlon.  Already,  the  United 
States  and  Kuwait  confer  about  development 
schemes  In  poor  Arab  countries.  In  the 
Sudan,  for  example,  the  World  Bank,  the 
U.8.  Aid  mission  and  the  Kuwait  Fund 
hava  pledged  equal  abares  to  finance  the 
ernxmooB  Bahad  agriculttiral  project;  in 
North  Yemen,  the  VS.  Is  furnishing  the 
expertise  to  develop  salt  mining,  and  the 
KuwaltU  are  paying  for  It.  Por  the  ncoa- 
struction  of  Eg^t.  most  of  tlie  money  Is 
expected  to  come  ftom  Kuwait  and  Riyadh, 
and  much  of  the  technology  may  be  Ameri- 
can. 

The  cpulence  of  oil  may  produce  major 
poUtical  changes  In  the  Arab  world.  Arab  so- 
cialism may  be  doomed.  King  PUsal  has  made 
It  clear  that  be  does  not  intend  to  finance 
regimes  that  mingle  Mohammed  with  Karl 
Marx.  Thus,  President  Ssdat  Is  busy  di- 
minishing Naaserlsm  In  Kgypt.  reopening  na- 
Uonallzed  companies  to  the  private  sector, 
assuring  foreign  capital  that  It  need  not  fear 
•spraprlatlon.  "nus,  in  turn,  may  beget  a 
trend  throtighout  the  Middle  East;  military 
regimes  may  begin  to  fade  away  as  an  in- 
creasingly Bophiatlcated  middle  class  per- 
oetTss  that  revolution  Is  no  longer  necessary 
to  achieve  social  transformation. 
^Bnt  over  all  of  this  hoven  a  tanlble  in- 
csTtttnde.  Ltttla  may  be  accompllstasd  unless 
peace  prevails.  And  peace  will  not  jirevall  un- 
less Dr.  Ktsstngsr  fulfills  bis  imxnln  to  Sadat 
and  Faisal  to  coax  tbs  Israslis  to  glvs  up  the 


remamder  of  their  conquests.  I  saw  Sadat 
during  his  recent  visit  to  Abu  Dhabi,  and  I 
asked  him  Satly  whether  he  had  clear  assur- 
ances from  Kissinger  to  that  effect.  "I  have," 
he  answered. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  blm,  for  Kis- 
singer has  stated  to  nuaierous  American  dip- 
lomats and  journalists  bis  intention  to  press 
for  substantial  IsraeU  withdrawal  combined 
with  strong  guarantees  for  that  nation's  se- 
curity. His  policy  corrssponds  to  the  over- 
whelming wish  of  Western  Europe,  Africa, 
Asia  and  Japan,  who  fear  for  their  oil,  money 
and  development  unless  a  settlement  is 
achieved  soon.  Put  in  the  baldest  terms  of 
power  politics,  Israel  (by  Its  own  Finance 
Minister's  account)  will  run  a  9a.fi-blUlon 
deficit  this  year,  and  can  offer  other  countries 
little;  the  Arabs  can  oOer  them  much.  For  a 
settlement,  no  further  changes  in  American 
policy  are  essential;  Dr.  Kissinger  has  only 
to  keep  his  promises,  tbe  quicker  the  better. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  body  of  opinion  in 
America  which  believes  that  the  United 
States  should  Invade  the  Arab  oUflelds.  not 
only  to  Insure  the  flow  of  energy  but  to 
nullify  the  oil  weapon  in  any  future  war — 
Defense  Secretary  Jamea  Schleslnger  alluded 
darkly  to  It  in  January.  That  option  Is  dor- 
mant now  that  the  Asbs  are  relaxing  the 
embargo,  but  it  would  be  lunatic  under  any 
drcuxnstance. 

Both  the  Saudi  and  Kuwaiti  Oovemments 
have  threatened  to  bio*  up  their  oilfields  if 
the  UJS.  ever  mounts  an  Invasion.  "And  they 
vUl"  says  an  American  oil  executive  In  the 
Oulf.  "Have  you  ever  ssen  an  oil  well  burn- 
ing? It  can  take  a  year  ©r  more  to  extinguish 
a  single  well.  Can  you  csoncelve  of  800  wells 
on  fire?  It  would  cost  blUions  to  rebuUd  the 
fields,  and  we'd  have  years  of  no  oil.  The 
industrial  nations  would  collapse." 

Traditional  regimes  rule  the  Gulf  today, 
but  though  the  danger  is  farfetched,  they 
could  conceivably  be  overthrown  by  Insur- 
gent forces  less  easy  to  reason  with.  For  the 
last  decade,  a  rebellion  has  raged  in  the  Dho- 
far  region  of  Oman.*  nurtured  now  by  the 
Chinese,  now  by  the  Russians;  the  Sultan  is 
cruahing  it  with  British  help,  but  there  are 
cells  elsewhere  on  the  peninsula.  They  call 
themselves  the  People's  Front  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  the  Arab  0«lf ,  and  If  they  ever 
came  to  power  in  Kuwait  or  Abu  Dhabi  they 
might  be  tempted  to  wsge  economic  warfare 
on  the  West  that  would  make  the  October 
embargo  seem  salubrious  by  comnarlson. 

All  of  these  p>erlls  are  Interlinked;  the  fore- 
most way  to  intercept  them  Is  by  hasten- 
ing an  Arab-Israeli  pe«ce.  The  price  ot  the 
"minimalists"  like  S&dat  is  not  unreasonable, 
and  the  benefits  for  everybody — including 
Israel — would  be  immense.  Shortly  after  I 
retiirned  to  Paris,  as  erudite  American 
woman  aaked  me,  "How  can  we  depend  on 
those  dirty  savages  to  behave  decently?"  I 
was  amused  by  this  curlDus  outburst.  Are  the 
Arabs  innately  less  citable  of  compassion 
than  that  cultivated  lady?  Has  Islam  been 
any  more  brutal  than  the  imperialism  of  the 
Christian  powers?  Or  ttian  a  nation  whose 
elected  Government  dumped  millions  of 
bombs  upon  the  civil  pi^ulace  of  Indochina? 

I  am  more  serene  than  that  lady.  I  have 
more  faith  In  the  dynamic  which  Is  arousing 
the  Arabs  to  develon  themselves — and  the 
poor  world— with  thelf  wealth.  I  want  to 
believe  that  the  technologist,  not  the  ter- 
rorist, is  the  Arab  of  the  future.  I.  want  to 
believe  with  Sheik  Z  ;kl  Tamanl.  that  "the 
new  Arab  will  re-enter  history,  contribute  to 
clvllizatloa.  not  with  iis  oil  but  with  his 
brains." 


PACE  THE  NATION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  oa  Sun- 
day, March  31,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  be 
the  guest  on  the  CBS  program.  "Face  the 
Nation." 

Inasmuch  as  much  of  the  discussion 


on  the  program  dealt  with  recent  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  multinational  cor< 
porations  regarding  the  giant  intema- 
tionad  petroleum  companies.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  transcript  of  the 
program  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  obdectlon,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FACE  'thk    Nation  as  Bsoadcast  Ovkb  thi 
CBS   Television   and  Radio   Netwobk 

Hexman.  Senator  Church,  after  your  hear- 
ings so  far  into  the  role  played  by  the  oil 
companies  and  possibly  the  United  States 
government  in  reaching  agreements  around 
the  world  on  oU  matters,  do  you  oonoluds 
there  was  something  wrong  done,  eomethlng 
stupid,  simply  a  series  of  coincidences,  or 
none  of  the  above? 

Senator  Chxtxcr.  I  conclude  that  the  role 
of  the  federal  government  was  one  of  i^bdlca- 
tlon.  really,  leaving  it  to  the  large  oU  com- 
panies to  make  the  arrangcmeuts  for  th«n- 
selves.  This  was  based  Upon  an  assumption 
that  what  was  best  for  the  oil  companies 
was  best  for  the  American  people.  That  as- 
sumption has  been  demonstrably  proven 
false  In  recent  months. 

Annottnckb.  From  CB$  News,  Washington, 
a  spontaneous  and  unrSheorsed  news  inter- 
view on  PAOB  THB  nation,  with  Senator 
Frank  Church,  Democmt  of  Idaho.  Senator 
Church  will  be  questlonsd  by  CBS  News  Cor- 
respondent Nelson  Benton,  George  Shennan 
of  the  Washington  Star-Hews,  and  CBS  News 
Correspondent  George  Herman. 

Herman.  Senator  Chttfch,  you  say  it  has 
been  demonstrably  pM>V«n  that  what  is  good 
for  the  oU  companies  U  not  neosasarUy  for 
America,  and  that  the  Dblted  States  govern- 
ment abdicated  p«ut  of  Its  role.  What  needs 
to  he  done,  then?  What  will  3rour  committee 
recommend? 

Senator  CmmcB.  Well,  I  can't  speak  for  Ma 
committee.  I  can  <Mily  speak  for  myself  at 
this  point,  because  the  committee  has  not 
reached  any  conclusions  yet.  But  I  think  that 
some  big  changes  are  in  order.  First  of  all,  I 
think  that  a  very  serious  look  must  be  given 
toward  the  possible  vl(4atlons  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  mvolved  In  the  network  of  agree- 
ments by  which  the  major  oil  companies  con- 
trol productive  capacity  land  marketing  from 
the  Middle  Sast;  also  at  home,  in  eonnecticn 
with  the  major  companies'  control  over  Um 
pipelines. 

Secondly,  big  changes,  have  to  be  made  in 
our  tax  system,  which  hSs  given  every  incen- 
tive to  the  major  oU  codipanles  to  go  abroad 
rather  than  stay  at  hom#. 

And  thirdly.  I  ttilnk  tliat  we  have  to  make 
sure  that  the  oil  cempaolea  dont  develop  a 
monop<4y  here  at  bomt  om  all  forms  of 
competition — ^taking  over  coal,  for  example, 
and  other  sources  trf  fu* — so  that  they  havs 
within  the  United  BtatJiBs'  what  they  have  long 
enjoyed  in  the  Middle  E4iBt. 

Shkxman.  Senator  Chitivh,  I'd  like  to  go  to 
this  question  on  the  attdleatlcn  of  the  nde 
cf  the  U.8.  government'  in  the  Middle  East 
oil  business.'  You're  a  senior  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
much  Is  made  these  days  of  the  co-equal 
branches  of  government — the  Cotigress.  In 
your  Investigatioc  of  the  collusion  between 
the  State  Department  a^d  the  oil  companies 
regarding  the  Middle  E«9t  In  the  firtles  and 
sixties,  have  you  found  any  evidence  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  being  told 
at  all  about  what  was  going  on  in  this  thing? 
I  mean,  wasnt  there  a  pertain  ftbdlcatlon  of 
raspcnsiblUty  in  terms  of  the  Senate  Ftrelgn 
Relations  Committee  as  Well? 

Senator  Chuxcb.  Well,  yes,  but  youll  re- 
member thai  during  ths|t  period,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  was  told  only  what  the 
exe<iutlve  wanted  it  to  know.  It  wasn't  untU 
Senator  Fulbrlght  brought  the  committee  out 
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from  behind  closed  doors  In  the  midst  of  the 
Vietnamese  conflict  that  the  committee  be- 
gan to  demand  information  and  to  play  an 
independent  role.  I  think  that  In  the  period 
veTe  discussing,  the  late  fifties  and  early 
sixties,  the  committee  was  largtiy  an  arm  of 
the  executive  branch;  it  was  largely  captive 
of  the  State  Department. 

Benton.  Senator  Church,  the  witnesses  be- 
fore yoxir  committee  this  week  argued  that 
were  it  not  for  oil  companies  that  are  inte- 
grated from  the  oil  field  to  the  gas  pump, 
were  It  net  for  that  integration  which  you 
apparently  are  speftking  of  breaking  up,  there 
would  have  been  no  Middle  East  oU  produc- 
tion to  speak  of.  Did  they  persuade  you  at 
all  to  that  viewpoint,  sir? 

Senator  ChttSch.  No,  they  didn't  at  all  per- 
suade me  to  that  viewpoint.  There>  a  per- 
fectly good  Olustratlon  of  the  rebutt«U  to 
that  argument  that  occurred  in  Libya.  When 
Libya  began  to  bring  on  its  oil.  it  did  It  in  a 
different  msliner.  Instead  of  permitting  the 
majors  to  move  in  and  control  Libyan  pro- 
duction through  Interlocking  agreements,  as 
they  did  Middle  Eastern  production,  the 
Libyan  government  insisted  on  letting  inde- 
pendent companies  come  In.  For  the  13Lrst 
Qme.  there  wasn't  going  to  be  a  monopoly  ar- 
rangement for  the  seven  sisto's — the  great 
oU  majors.  And  as  a  result,  independents  not 
only  did  come  in,  but  competltloh  was  in- 
jected into  the  system  and  the  price  of  oU 
came  down.  Now  the  same  thing  could  have 
happened  in  Iran;  the  same  thing  could  have 
happened  in  the  Middle  Bast.  But  there,  of 
course,  the  majors  have  control  over  the  pro- 
ductive capacity.  For  a  long,  long  time  they 
fixed  prices,  and  they  still  control  the  mar- 
keting outlets.  It's  a  monopoly  situation. 

Bknton.  Well,  you  say  they  flxed  prices, 
and  much  of  your  hearing  this  week  went 
back  Into  tbe  history  of  Middle  East  oil  de- 
velopment. Their  contention  Is  that  up  until 
the  recent  crisis,  as  a  matter  at  fact,  oil  and 
petroleum  products  have  been  relatively  In- 
expensive. So  what  is  the  documentation  at 
tbe  gas  pump  or  at  the  heating  oil  dealers 
for  them  having  fixed  prices  at  an  unreason- 
able levti? 

Senatrar  Crttsch.  Well,  in  the  first  plaoe.  If 
you  go  back  through  tbe  history  of  tbe  car- 
tel, there  was  a  long  period  when  prices 
were  actually  fixed  by  agreement,  and  tbey 
were  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  export  pries 
at  the  Oulf  of  the  United  States,  which  re- 
flected the  higjiest  production  costs  and  tbe 
highest  taxes;  It  was  purely  a  fictltloua  price. 
It  had  nothing  to  do  whatever  with  actual 
costs,  but  It  was  tbe  price  that  th«  majors 
set  for  the  worid  markets. 

Now  in  the  sixties,  we  got  into  a  period 
when  the  oil  companies  were  concerned 
about  too  much  oU,  a  glut  on  the  market, 
if  too  much  productive  capacity  were  per- 
mitted to  be  built.  In  that  period,  through 
their  control  of  productive  capacity,  they 
were  able  to  set  a  fioor  oa  prices,  and  to  pre- 
vent a  serious  detertoration  below  tbe  level 
they  wished.  It  was  that  contr<d  they  had 
over  production  that  enabled  them  to  do 
this.  In  other  words,  there  wasn't  a  true 
competitive  market.  Prices  might  have  gone 
much  lower  during  that  period  if  a  true  com- 
petitive market  had  actually  extstsd. 

Shxucam.  But  would  it  have  been  In  tbe 
Interest  of  tbe  United  States  or  of  the  Indus- 
trialised world  to  have  a  glut  of  oil  on  the 
market?  I  mean  that  the  price  would  have 
gone  lower,  but  in  terms  of  conservation,  for 
instance,  would  it — ^they  wwe  planning, 
weren't  they,  on  a  general  en«rgy  RlntT  That 
was  the  reason  that  they  were— thsy  claim 
that  they  restricted  oil  prodttctlon.  Would 
It  have  served  anyone's  purpose  to  have  a 
Blut  of  on?  .As  It  happened.  It  dldnt  work 
out  that  way. 

Senator  Orttcch.  What  would  have  served 
file  purposes  of  tbe  eonntaosr  natlaos  "would 
have  been  amor*  oonqietttlve  mailcat  to  de- 
Iprmine  the  prtoe  of  the  oU.  AotoaUy.  tb*  oil 
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Is  In  the  ground,  and  no  more  oil  would  have 
been  lifted  than  could  have  been  consumed. 
But  the  competitive  price — If  it  had  been 
allowed  to  ofierate  in  a  truly  open  market — 
might  have  been  more  beneficial  to  the  con- 
suming countries.  Moreover,  remember  that 
the  American  government  during  that  period 
backed  up  the  oil  companies  and  the  cartel 
arrangements  in  the  Middle  East  for  differ- 
ent reasons.  Not  for  reasons  of  the  price  of 
gas  at  the  pump,  but  for  reasons  of  tbe  cold 
war.  We  wanted  to  avoid  rocking  the  boat; 
we  thoiight  the  governments  over  there  were 
reasonably  friendly;  we  were  fearful  of  a 
possible  communist  penetration  of  the  area. 
And  so.  It  was  for  reasons  of  this  kind  that 
the  government  backed  the  oU  companies. 

Now  the  situation  has  changed  radically, 
as  you  know.  We  face  a  whoUy  new  situation, 
and  we  have  to  approach  it  with  a  whole 
new  set  of  principles. 

Shxxkan.  But  woiUdn't — this  gets  right 
into  the  scapegoat  issue,  because  It  ssems 
to  me  that  we're  looking  at  it  frcmi  tbe 
vantage  point  of  1974,  where  the  policy  that 
was  followed  In  the  fifties  and  the  sixties — 
antl -communism,  et  cetera — looks  wrong. 
But  aren't  you  In  fact  making  the  oil  com- 
panies the  scapegoat  today,  in  1974.  for  a 
policy  that  was  conducted  with  tbe  ^proval 
of  the  American  government — ^for  tbe  Amer- 
ican government.  In  a  sense — in  the  1960'b 
and  1960'8  which  was  a  success? 

Senator  CnuacH.  Well,  Via.  not  trying, 
first  Of  an,  to  make  the  companies  a  scape- 
goat. I  think  the  companies  were  acting  In 
their  own  best  Interests.  And  that  Is,  after 
all,  what  they're  in  business  fOr. 

They  were  trying  to  maximize  their  profits; 
they  were  trying  to  stabilize  the  situation. 
But  the  question  Is.  did  this  promote  the 
best  economic  interests  of  the  American  con- 
sumer? Did  it  vlcdate  American  laws?  And 
back  in  1950,  tbe  Justice  Department,  after 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  international 
oU  cartel,  brought  an  antitrust  suit  to  break 
up  these  arrangements,  against  the  maJcMr 
companies.  That  suit  was  called  off.  as  you 
know,  from  above,  at  the  level  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council — ^not  because  of  any 
disagreement  that  the  antitrust  laws  may 
have  been  violated,  but  because  of  strategic 
reasons  having  to  do  with  the  cold  war.  rm 
not  saying  that  at  that  time,  those  reasons 
dldnt  seem  sufllclent.  What  I'm  saying  now 
Is,  let's  learn  from  the  past  and  let's  address 
ourselves  to  ttie  present  situation,  and  let's 
not  faU  ba«A  again  Into  the  oontrol  of  an 
enlarged  cartel  that  has  been  expanded  to 
Include  the  Arab  governments.  I  think  that's 
the  next  step,  unless  our  own  government 
takes  a  more  active  rede  in  changing  the 
system. 

Bknton.  Well,  what  specifically  do  you  do? 
Do  you  natlonallKe?  Do  you  try  to  de-Inte- 
grate the  oil  companies  throtxgh  antitrust 
action,  or  what  specific — ^how  do  you  go  about 
tt? 

Senator  CwuacH.  Well,  first  of  all.  these 
are  the  things  I  would  recommend.  On  the 
antitrust  side,  let's  take  another  cloee  look 
at  the  arrangements  as  they  exist  today, 
because  this  is  a  fiuid  period.  The  Anb  gov- 
ernments are  coming  In;  the  big  coo[4>anies 
dont  know  what  tbey  own  out  there  until 
they  read  tbe  ticker  tape  each  day.  And  thU 
is  a  fluid  situation,  so  we  must  take  a  whole 
new  look  at  It  and  see  If  antitrust  vl<datlons 
exist.  We  must  do  the  same  over  here  In 
this  country. 

Skzbican.  But  shouldnt  some  of  them  be 
allowed  to  ootnbme  together  to  bargain  as 
a  unit  with  tbe  oU  produetng  countries? 

Senator  Croscb.  Yes.  but  even  that  period 
has  passed,  because  the  major  executives  of 
the  oU  companies  admitted  before  tbe  oom- 
mlttee  that  tbey  bave  no  lerarage  left.  Tbey 
have  no  negotiating  muacde.  Tbey  bav*  no 
bargaining  power.  So  you  see,  the  ploturs  baa 
radically  changed.  At  one  time,  thay  did 
have  soBM  leverace,  but  they  have  los*  it 


The  Arab  governments  have  discovered  that 
oU  is  a  political  weapon.  The  present  price  of 
oil  has  nothing  to  do  with  econotnlcs.  It 
costs  twenty  cents  a  barrel  to  raise  this  oil; 
they're  selling  It  at  a  posted  price  <rf  $11.85 
a  barrel — 850  per  cent  above  what  It  was  Just 
tvrelve  months  ago.  This  price  la  a  political 
price.  They  found  that  they  can  make  It  stick 
m  the  western  world,  because  we  have  to 
have  Arab  oU,  particularly  western  Europe 
and  Japan. 

So  in  that  new  situation.  It's  foolish  to 
think  that  the  companies  can  successfully 
bargain  any  more  with  the  Arab  governments 
on  oU  prices.  And  the  latest  indications  are 
those  prices  nuay  go  up  again  in  June,  rather 
than  come  down.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  believe  our  go^mment  which  has  some 
leverage  with  these  Arab  nations — our  gov- 
ernment— ^must  take  a  much  more  direct  role 
in  attempting  to  bring  these  prices  down. 

Sresman.  But  then,  are  you  in  favor  of 
turning  the  oil  companies  into,  in  fact,  pub- 
lic utilities,  which  would  bypass  the  ques- 
tion at  antitrust  laws  anyway 

Senator  Choech.  No,  I  would  be  against 
that,  George,  because  that's  j\ist  dodging  the 
Issue.  We'd  be  reg\ilatlng  monopoly,  and  that 
never  works  very  weU.  I  vw>uld  be  in  favor 
at  taking  those  measures  that  would  inject 
as  much  OMnpetltlon,  as  much  free  market 
back  mto  the  system  as  possible. 

Benton.  Senator.  I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  phU- 
oeophlcal  question  along  this  free  market 
area,  If  I  could.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Rogers  Morton  was  speaking  this  week  to 
the  National  Petroleum  CouncU  which,  as 
you  know.  Is  a  group  of  Industry  advisors 
to  the  government,  and  he  said  that  tbe 
government,  and  my  Inference  ir«n  what 
he  says  was  that  he  meant  the  Congress  is 
becoming  an  adversary  to  the  free  enterprise 
system.  Is  it  in  such  actions  as  you  were 
talking  about — is  the  government  becoming 
an  adversary  to  tbe  free  enterprise  system? 
Senator  CHumcH.  By  adversary,  you  mean 
an  opponent  to? 
Benton.  Yes. 

Senator  CHtimcK.  No,  though  In  some  ways 
I  think  there  Is  justification  for  that  charge. 
I'm  pleading  a  different  case.  Inst^^ad  of 
treating  oil  as  a  monopoly,  which  It  shouldn't 
be,  and  then  trying  to  regulate  It,  and  then 
flndlng.  as  we  usually  do.  that  the  regula- 
tion Is  soon  mdlstlngulshable  from  the  In- 
terests of  the  regulated — that  the  regulators 
are  taken  in  by  the  regulated — I  say  make 
It  competitive  Instead,  and  make  sure  It  stays 
competitive.  The  government  can  do  that, 
the  government  can  be  a  referee  that  makes 
free  enterprise  sUy  free.  But  my  experience 
has  been  that  the  bigger  businesses  get,  the 
more  they  preach  free  enterprise  and  the  leas 
they  want  to  practice  it.  It  should  be  the 
government's  Job  to  see  to  It  that  tbey  con- 
tinue to  practice  it. 

Brxxman.  But  how  do  you — It  seems  to 
me  there  is  an  inconsistency  here,  or  per- 
haps I  Just  don't  uhderstand  it — ^you're  say- 
ing that  the  oU  companies  themselves  ad- 
mit they  no  longer  have  the  strength  to  deal 
with  the  Arab  governments,  and  they're  tak- 
ing over  the  c^.  In  fact.  So  that  means  tttey 
are  becoming  less  and  less  powerful.  At  the 
same  time,  you  say  that  somehow  the  UB. 
government  should  bolster  them,  without  be- 
coming Intricately  Involved  In  their  opera- 
tions— In  their  negotiations — 

Senator  CHtnicH.  Well,  let  me  explain.  I  can 
understand  how  you  might  bave  been  led 
to  that  confusion.  Mrst  of  all,  tbe  com- 
panies bave  not  only  admitted  that  tbey 
have  no  bargaining  power  left.  They  have  no 
economic  incentive  to  bring  down  the  price. 
Why  should  they?  They  have  discovered  that 
tbe  more  the  price  goes  up,  the  bigger  their 
proflto  get.  The  profits  of  ARAMCO  went  up 
almost  m  the  same  degree.  360  percent,  with 
tbe  actual  posted  price,  and  tbe  profits  of 
tbe  major  oU  companies  In  this  country,  tbs 
owners  of  ARAMCO.  have  gone  up  to  un- 
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pMMdanted  lareU  la  tlM  lact  y«v.  So  tbAt. 
U  Uaay  mn  praaonc  m  tbmj  uv.  ao  hugely 
fntn  tiM  h^ack  prtoM,  what  tncenttvs  do 
tbsy  liATe  tobrtng  tliam  down.7  Vor  UuU  res- 
Mtt  alDiw.  an  ohilgitlon  falls  oa  the  goram- 
BMit  of  Mil*  eountzy  to  pUy  «  more  direct 
rote  in  nagDCtotu^  tbaae  prloM  downward 
acaln.  baeauae  ttey  ara  political  prloaa— thay 
ara  noC  eoonoBOe  prtoaa.  Tbey  don't  operate 
within  the  parameters  ot  the  marketplace. 
HoMiW.  Just  ao  I  know  where  we  stand 
on  this  becauaa  I  have  a  rather  simple  mind. 
Do  yon  think  that  the  world  la  running  out 
of  oU.  and  that  oU  la— and  aU  oiergy  forms 
are  heanmlng  shorter,  therefore  perhj^e 
prioes  should  be  up  aUtUe? 

fienafor  Chuicm.  Hm  world  wUl  run  out  of 
ott— no  queatloa  about  that:  But  right  now— 
BmuAM.  In  a  Coreeeeable  time? 
Oanator  Chdich.  But  right  now.  the  world 
Is  not  short  on  oU.  The  oU  Is  there,  the  oil 
oould  supply  the  market.  Hie  problem  Is  not. 
In  tlw  trntnertlete  future,  a  shortage  of  oU. 
The  problem  is  prtoo  and  we  shouldn't  pia- 
tend  that  the  lifting  of  the  Arab  oU  embargo 
has  rtisn^rl  the  problem  one  krta.  It  may 
mean  that  the  shortage  for  a  UtUe  whn»— 
the  squssae  on  the  United  Statee— wlU  be 
less  severe,  but  the  prloe:  think  of  lU  Im- 
paeS  on  the  Weetem  Wocldl  It  is  going  to 
Inanaae  the  ooet  ot  fuel  auppllee  between  966 
and  toe  billion  in  thla  year  alone.  Mow  that's 
a  pnee  that  Western  Bnrope  and  Japan  and 
tlM  United  States  and  the  other  Industrial 
nattona  will  base  to  pay.  Its  effect.  In  tem» 
of  Inflatton.  ite  effect  In  tanas  of  the  advetae 
Impaet  on  our  balanoe  of  paynenta,  Ito  effect 
In  drying  up  the  flow  at  capital  to  the  un- 
dardeeaioped  world.  Is  absolutely  staggering. 
Nov  that  Is  the  ott  crisis:  that  Is  the  eoo- 
notttle  finnenqiienra  of  this  reeklem  dtiist^n 
to  suddenly  tnrreesi  tlM  poeted  price  of  oU 
la  the  Middle  Bsat  ago  percent  wtthln  a  year's 
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rm  ao*  aura  hot  tlia*  we  Inter- 
rupted you  when  you  were  giving  ua  your 
reoomiTMindatlons. 

Senator  CnmcB.  Yea,  weU.  where  were  we? 

Hbmsw.  Well,  we  aCaited  with  the  govern- 
ahoold  take  a  itttle  Mt  mote  control, 
lator  Chwbcb.  I  hope  that  It  wouldn't 
have  to  be  for  a  long  period  of  time,  but  aa 
long  aa  the  price  of  oU  la  going  to  be  iMed  as 
a  poUttcal  weapon  by  the  Arab  ooimtriee 
agatzMt  the  Weatam  WocM.  the  United  States 
govammaBt  haa  to  aae  It  la  thoae  terma.  and 
the  United  Btatea  tea  to  try  to  do  •"■—t^fftg 
about  It.  After  all.  we  pneumably  have  more 
leverage  than  the  ott  ewnpanlee  with  the 
Anh  couattlaa.  We've  given  them  gS  billion 
la  aaoaoaile  and  military  aid  over  the  past 
la  ymm.  aad  *a  are  now  prsparlng  to  aatUt 
■gypt  In  rteartng  the  Buea  Canal,  and  quite 
slbty  In  ottier  economic  development  paty- 


BtmuAM.  So  you  are  propoelng  some  kind  of 
'■■tertoan  goverunent  pnaeure  s^tlast  the 
Arab  natlocMr 

Senator  Cmmca.  I'm  proposing  that  we 
recognise  that  thle  Is  a  highjacked  price  with 
ileailiuus  ooasequencas,  and  that  the  fedeml 
goeeiBment  do  efnettiing  about  negotiating 
with  the  Arab  oouatrles  In  an  effort  to  bring 
ttila  price  down.  Mnae  wa  have  laverage  that 
the  cnmpanles  themselves  have  admitted  they 
no  Inngsr  poeaesa. 

HaatfAW.  What's  onr  leveragef 

Senator  CHxmca.  I'va  Just  suggested  part 
of  It.  ^^ 


-  But  catting  back  to  what  you 
would  do  mieclflciaiy.  in  ternH  of  your  com- 
nUttae.  In  tanas  of  the  Oongnas.  an  you  oon- 
sklsrlng  youaslf  a  budding  sort  of  trust- 
bustsr  In  this  sort  of  thing?  Do  you  think 
the  Oongreas  of  the  United  States  should 
«n*et  legltfatlfln  which  It  gglng  to  break  up 
this  aKmopoly  situation? 

Senator  Omncu.  daocge.  flzst  of  aU.  we  do 
have  aotttrult  Uvs  on  tlM  books,  and  ws 
w»»t  to  maM  »ui«  that  tbe  Arrangements 
In  the  MMdle  Bast,  at  American  ooiopanl»— 


along  with  their  pipeline  arrangements  and 
marketing  arrangements  in  this  country — da 
not  violate  thcae  l&ws.  That's  nimiber  one. 
Secondly,  we  should  paas  new  laws  to  deal 
with   the  conglomerate  problem.   The   laws 
that  we  presently  have  ©n  the  bocks  don't 
deal  with  big  companies  that  get  into  fields 
other  than  their  particular  field.  Now  the  oil 
industry  Is  gettlog  into  coal;  the  oil  indus- 
try Is  at  work  out  west.  Tfou  know  what  they 
an  doing  out  there,  on  the  public  domain? 
They  are  gettizig  leases  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment on  geothermal  resoxirces. 
HteiCAN.  They  are  also  way  Into  uranium. 
Senator  Cmrsca.  Yes,  they  are  way  Into 
UMUluxn.  Now  are  we  gol»g  to  let  oU  buy  up 
all    of    Its    competition    in    this    country} 
Doesn't  the  government  have  some  obliga- 
tion to  see  to  It  that  the  free  enterprise 
system  remains  competitive  wbero  fuel  sup- 
plies are  concerned?  Certainly  It  does.  And 
then  the  third  thing  we  must  do  is  change  the 
tax  laws  so  that  the  incentive  will  not  be. 
as  It  has  been,  to  go  abroad,  and  thus  make  us 
dependent,  ever  more  depemdent  upon  foreign 
sources  for  fuel — soiircea  which  we  cannot 
control,  but  to  bring  oil  companies  home. 
But.  to  turn  the  Incentive  of  the  tax  laws 
around,  well  have  to  do  a  lot  more  than  the 
t^-on-the-wrlst  treatment  that  apparently 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is  now  con- 
sidering for  the  oU  industry. 
HcBMAir.   When   we    ooasider   problems  of 
this  magnitude  In  this  country,  we  have  an 
inclination  to  think  of  tt  In  terms  of  the 
pdanzatlon  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States.  Some  people  think  that's 
a  preoccupation  with  us.  Does  this  oil  prob- 
lem with  the  Middle  East  itand  outside  of  the 
questkm  of  detente  and  our  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union? 

Senator  Cbxoch.  Well.  It  doesn't  stand  out- 
side but  It  stands  at  the  periphery,  I  would 
think.  There  are  other  questions  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  of  much 
greater  magnitude  that  go  to  the  heart  of 
detente — questions  such  at  normalized  trade, 
and  the  posslbUltles  of  securing  some  kind  of 
llmltatkm  on  nuclear  anqs.  These  questions 
go  to  the  heart  of  detente;  I  would  think  that 
the  oil  matter  ilea  out  saoooewhere  near  the 
periphery. 

HnucAK.  I  note  the  Soviet  Union's  urglnga 
to  the  Arab  countrlea  to  continue  the  em- 
bargo, and  Its  lack  of  tSect  upon  them, 
apparently. 

Senator  Chttbch.  Yes.  the  Soviet  Union 
wants  to  keep  as  much  influence  as  It  can 
with  the  Arab  countrlea.  After  all.  It  haa 
Invested  a  great  deal  In  supporting  their 
mlUtary  forces,  and  It  haa  hoped  to  Increase 
Its  influence  In  that  part  .of  the  world.  But 
I  commend  Secretary  Kissinger  for  his  skill- 
ful diplomacy,  and  I  think  that  the  chances 
am  better  today  for  some  kind  of  settlement 
between  the  Arab  countries  and  Israel  than 
tbey  have  been  for  many  years. 

BnrroK.  Senator  Church.  Secretary  Kls« 
alnger  Just  got  back  from  Moscow,  and  we 

fleet  heard  that  bis 

Senator  Chvbch.  And  th«n  got  married  and 
went  to  Mexico. 
Bmrroif.  inat's  true- 
Senator  Cbuech.  Thus  Remonstrating  he'a 
one  of  the  few  men  in  tkU  admlnUtratlon 
wltb  any  energy  to  q>are.  (Laughter.) 

Borrow.  Pirst  we  beard  that  the  nego- 
tlattons  were  not  very  good  and  ttien  we  start 
hearing,  well,  they  weren't  ao  bad.  In  your 
role  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I  be- 
lieve, on  arms  control,  do  jou  have  any  Intel- 
llgencs  as  to  how  the  negotiations  In  Moscow 
really  vpsnt?  Are  we  bettee  off? 

Senator  Chttbch.  I  havent  yet  had  a  chance 
to  discuss  thU  with  the  Etocretary.  Until  he 
comae  tiack  from  his  honsgrmoon.  we'll  have 
to  wait  for  tbeee  detalla.  He's  promiMd  to 
eoeae  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Cbmmtttee 
end  to  give  us  a  detailed  accounting  of  what 
tran^kM  In  Moeeow. 
Hakuasr.  Oaat  anyone  «se  brief  you? 


Senator  Chusch.  I  woUld  want  to  hear  it 
from  the  Secretary,   hlmeelf. 

Shxxkam.  The  President  seems  determined 
to  go  on  with  his  trip  to  Moeeow.  Are  you 
worried  that  he  may  be  timing  his  trip  to 
Moscow  m  June  for  maxttniun  pc^tical  ad- 
vantage her©  in  the  fight  over  Impeachment? 

Senator  Church.  Well,  J.  dont  know  what 
his  motives  are,  but  one  would  have  to  ob- 
serve that  as  the  Impeachment  proceeding 
Is  now  moving  along,  if  a  quite  possible  that 
sometime  In  June  the  House  would  be  vot- 
ing on  an  Impeachment  reaolutlon.  assuming 
that  the  Judiciary  Comiftlttee  recommends 
such  a  resolution  favorably  to  the  House. 

Shjbucam.  Would  you  oppose  his  going  at 
a  time  like  that? 

Senator  Chttbch.  WeU,  I  would  think  it 
would  be  a  very  awkward  time  tor  him  to 
go,  but  I  don't  want  to  prophesy  what  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  will  do.  I'm 
merely  speculating. 

Benton.  I'd  Uke  to  revert  to  Mr.  Sherman's 
question.  Is  detente  going  to  be  a  casualty 
of  the  Impeachment  proceedings,  do  you 
think,  Senator? 

Senator  Chttbch.  Not  uiOess  tbe  Russians 
choose  to  make  It  so.  There  is  no  reason  In 
this  country  why  it  should.  We  are  dealing 
here  with  the  Presidency,  after  all,  not  the. 
man  who  occupies  the  Pitstdency,  and  If  It 
were  to  happen  that  Mr.  Nixon  were  to  be 
removed  from  oOce.  we'd  have  a  President 
of  the  United  States  stepping  into  his  {Hace. 
So  unless  the  Russians  choose  to  use  this  ss 
an  excuse,  or  treat  It  as  a  reason  tat  not 
going  forward  with  detente.  I  don't  think 
that  It  should  be,  or  need  be.  an  obetacle. 

HxBKAN.  Some  of  the  obeervers  In  the  So- 
viet capital  In  Moscow  have  said  that  the 
Russians  now  seem  for  the  first  time  to  have 
some  understanding  of  congressional  power 
and  Congress'  part  In  our  government,  which 
sounds  like  a  healthy  thing.  Have  you  heard 
anything  to  that  effect? 

Senator  CHxnu^H.  Well,  t  think  that  they 
make  their  obeervatlons.  Tliere  was  a  time  a 
few  years  ago  when  they  dldnt  even  believe 
that  the  Senate  actuaUy  bed  the  power  not  to 
ratify  a  treaty,  so  I  beUeve  that  they  ate 
beginning  to  have  a  better  understanding  of 
our  constitutional  system.  »nd  that  would  be 
healthy. 

HxBMAN.  Thank  you.  Senator  Church,  for 
being  with  us  today  cm  F»ee  the  Nation. 

ANifotmoBi.  Today  on  (Pace  the  Nation 
Senator  Prank  CtiTirch,  IHmoarait  ot  Idaho, 
was  interviewed  by  0B8  IMws  Correspondent 
Nelson  Benton,  Oeorge  Oielman  of  the  Waah- 
ington  Star-News,  and  CBS  News  Correspond- 
ent Oeorge  Herman.  Nect  week  another 
prominent  figure  in  tbe  n»ws  will  Pace  tbe 
Nation. 

— -^^^"^^     I    I' 

DIEGO  OAlicTIA 

Mr.  OOUDWATER.  Mi-.  President,  the 
subject  of  the  tiny  lalacc^  of  Diego  Oarda 
Is  becomlnc  a  rather  ^lajor  Issue  be- 
tween thoae  who  are  definitely  opposed  to 
it  and  those  who  feel  that  we  must  have 
it  because  of  the  strategic  Importance  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Although  my  basic 
reason  foi-  rtipporting  tWe  deshre  to  liave 
this  bas^'ln  that  ocean  is  based  on  mili- 
tary need.  I  ttdlnk  I  ^an  d<$fend  It  eauaUy 
as  well  by  citing  tbe  cogt  savtngs  to  us  If 
we  do  not  have  to  makg  the  4,000-mile 
trip  from  Sublc  Bay  to  thei  Indian  Ocaan. 

bnprovlnv  the  logistia  suiHXirt  faofll- 
tle«  In  Dtego  Qarda  will  lead  to  substan- 
tial cost  avoidance  In  supporting  our  re- 
newed nav^l  <Jet)loym«it«tato  the  Itodlan 
Ocean.  These  deployments.  Interrupted 
by  th«  Vietnam  confligt.  are  oondueted  at 
tb»  Olicettoin  of  the  Nutjeinl  CobuwukI 
Authority  when  ouri»tlen«iintei«gts  so 
req«tre.  ThlP'lnereaMAt  Bttportaaoe  of 
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oar  sea  Unes  of  communications  In  this 
Tttal  area  mak!es  it  imperative  that  we 
have  the  ability  to  support  a  naval  force 
there  when  necessary.  Although  this  sup- 
port can  come  from  Sublc  Bay,  In  the 
PUllppines,  some  4,000  miles  distant, 
cost  avoidance  of  $400  million  to  $1 
Mlllon  In  10-year  logistics  supimrt  costs 
can  be  realized  if  Diego  Ghircia,  only 
2,000  miles  distant,  Is  equipped  for  logis- 
tic support  as  currently  proposed  by  the 
Navy. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  vltcJ  Interests  In  the  area  In- 
dependent of  Soviet  actions,  Is  the  fact 
that  the  Soviets  already  have  established 
a  logistic  support  base  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  far  exceeding  our  own,  and  are 
expanding  It  even  more.  This,  coupled 
with  the  major  boiefits  accruing  to  them 
from  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  wlU 
lead  to  a  major  strategic  shift  in  the  re- 
gion which  we  can  Ignore  only  at  our 
peril.  Provision  of  logistic  siQHXKt  facili- 
ties in  Diego  Oarcia  can,  to  some  extent, 
reduce  our  vulnerability  to  the  strategic 
Implications  of  this  ongoing  Soviet  ex- 
pansion. 

Finally,  the  Soviets  have  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  bring  substan- 
tial power  to  bear  in  the  area  by  land, 
whereas  any  influence  we  may  need  to 
bring  to  bear  must  principally  be  by  sea. 
We  cannot  afford  to  doiy  ourselves  the 
ability  to  deploy  such  naval  forces  as  we 
may  need  in  the  future. 

What  the  Navy  Is  proposing  for  Diego 
Garcia  Is  primarily  a  capability  for  logis- 
tics support  of  forces  that  may  be  sent 
into  the  Indian  Ocean  in  contingencies, 
or  for  c>erlodlc  deplosrments.  It  Is  a  pru- 
dent precautionary  move  to  ensure  that 
we  have  the  ci^abllity  to  operate  our 
forces  in  an  area  of  Increasing  strategic 
importance  to  the  United  States  and  Its 
allies.  Not  only  is  It  in  our  best  Interests 
to  be  able  to  maintain  the  types  of  pres- 
ence In  the  Indian  Ocean  which  were 
Interrupted  by  the  Vietnam  conflict,  but 
tbe  increased  dependence  of  our  econ- 
omy—and that  of  the  Free  World— on 
the  Sea  Lines  of  Communications — 
BLOC'S— through  the  Indian  Ocean 
makes  it  prudent  for  the  United  States 
to  maintain  an  option  of  protecting 
those  SLOC's. 

The  purpose  of  the  Improvements  the 
Navy  has  proposed  for  Diego  Garcia  is 
simply  to  enable  us  to  use  It  as  a  logis- 
tics support  base.  Logistic  support  of  our 
diips  In  the  Indian  Ocean  today  comes 
from  Sublc  Bay  in  the  Phlllm>ines,  more 
than  4,000  miles  away.  The  Improve- 
ments to  Diego  Garcia,  which  would 
have  relatively  low  political  vlsibUlty. 
would  enal)]«  us  to  shosien  the  logtstlc 
Bne  to  3,000  miles.  For  an  initial  inveat- 
ucBt  of  approximately  $36  mllUon,  idus 
$1  to  $2  nUlUon  per  year  increased  oper- 
ating costs,  we  can  avoid  expendituies  of 
$400  minion  to  $1  biUion  tax  additional 
10-year  logiatics  costs.  At  the  upper  limit, 
provision  of  logistic  support  f  aelUtlea  at 
Dtego  Garcia  oould  save  us  the  proeure- 
tBtsA  and  suppcurt  ooata  of  one  fuU  un- 
derway reidenishment  group. 

Our  Initereots  in  the  Indian  Ocean 

clearly  require  the  ability  to  maintain 

a  UB.  iH«aenoe  there  at  the  dlractlon  of 

tbe     National     Command     Authority, 
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Whether  or  tK>t  the  Soviets  maintain  a 
presence  of  their  own.  Since  1968,  we 
have  seen  a  pattern  of  steady  buildup 
both  in  the  Soviet  naval  presoice.  and 
in  Soviet  capabilities  for  the  support  of 
military  operations  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

We  must  presume  that  the  Soviets' 
plans  for  expansion  of  these  capabilities 
are  based  on  perceptions  of  their  own 
Interests  and  objectives  tn  the  region  and 
are  not  driven  predominantly  by  U.S. 
activity  tn  the  area.  This  is  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  Soviet 
buildup  has  Increased  steadily  through- 
out the  period,  w^iile  our  own  activity 
has  remained  at  a  relatively  low  level 

As  a  result  of  this  Soviet  buildup,  the 
Soviets  possess  a  support  system  in  the 
area  that  is  substantially  more  extensive 
than  that  of  the  United  States.  For  ex- 
ample, they  have  established  fleet 
anchorages  in  several  locations  near  the 
island  cft  Socotra.  where  an  alrfldd  pro- 
vides a  potential  Soviet  base  for  recan.- 
naissance  or  other  aircraft.  In  addition, 
they  have  established  anchorages  in 
other  areas  around  the  Indian  Ocean 
littoral  as  weU. 

They  have  built  a  communicatians 
station  near  the  Somali  port  of  Berbera 
to  provide  support  for  their  fleet.  At  the 
same  time  they  have  increased  their  use 
of,  and  are  expanding  naval  facilities  at 
Berbera,  which  currently  Include  a  re- 
stricted area  under  Soviet  control,  a 
combined  barracks  and  repair  ship  and 
housing  for  Soviet  military  dependents. 
In  addition,  they  are  engaged  in  build- 
ing a  new  military  tdrfield  near  Moga- 
discio, which  could  be  used  for  a  variety 
of  missions. 

Soviet  naval  combatants  and  support 
ships  have  had  access  to  the  exiianded 
Iraqi  naval  port  of  Umm  Qasr.  where 
facilities  are  being  built  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Soviet  technicians.  Tliose  facil- 
ities appear  to  be  considerably  more 
extensive  than  any  which  would  be  re- 
quired for  Iraqi  needs  alone. 

The  Sonets  have  bem  ext«uled  the 
use  of  port  facilities  at  the  former  British 
base  at  Aden,  and  air  facilities  at  the 
former  Royal  Air  Force  fMd  nearby. 
They  maintain  personnel  ashore  in  both 
locations.  In  addition,  they  use  the  port 
of  Aden  for  refueling,  replenishment,  and 
minor  repairs. 

Since  1071  Soviet  naval  units  have 
been  engaged  in  harbor  clearance  opera- 
tions at  Chlttagong.  Bangladesh. 

In  addlUon  to  their  regional  support 
facilities  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Soviets  are  embarked  on  a  worldwide 
program  to  expand  bunkering  and  visit 
rl^ts  for  their  OAval.  merchant,  and 
fishing  fleets.  Since  Soviet  merchant  ves- 
sels are  frequently  employed  for  logistics 
support  of  Soviet  naval  forces,  the  estab- 
llshraent  of  mer^iant  bunkering  facili- 
ties expantds  the  Soviet  Navy's  logistics 
Infrastructure.  Tbe  Soviets  have  recently 
secured  bunkering  rights  in  Mauritius 
and  Singapore  and  have  made  v>- 
proaohea  to  other  Western  and  non- 
alined  countries. 

In  sununaxy.  Soviet  suivort  initiatives 
and  the  tempo  of  tt^lr  naval  activity  In 
the  Indian  Ooean  ainee  19M  have  ex- 
panded at  a  deliberate  pace  which  can- 
not be  rtiated,  either  tn  time  or  in  scope. 


to  any  comparable  expansion  of  U.S. 
activity.  The  Soviets'  logistics  arrange- 
ments are  designed  to  support  their  own 
strategic  objectives  in  the  area. 

Underlying  all  of  this  is  Soviet  recog- 
nition that  any  nation  which  has  the 
capabQlty  to  in^ject  substantial  naval 
power  into  the  Indian  Ocean  automati- 
cally acquires  significant  influence  not 
only  with  the  littoral  countries,  but  with 
countries  outside  the  area  whose  econ- 
omies depend  on  the  free  use  of  its  sea 
lanes. 

The  Soviets*  logistics  infrastructure  is 
already  sufficient  to  support  a  much 
greater  Soviet  presence  than  the  one 
which  now  exists  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  Soviet  presence  in  the  Indiari  Ocean 
can  be  expected  to  continue  to  grow,  ir- 
respective of  anything  we  do  at  Diego 
Garcia. 

The  opening  of  the  Suez  will  complete 
the  major  actions  necessary  to  making 
the  Soviet  Union  a  major  Tnfjiftn  Ocean 
power.  With  the  Suez  open,  the  deploy- 
ment distance  for  the  Soviets  win  be  re- 
duced from  about  5,600  miles  from  Vladi- 
vostok or  over  11,000  miles  from  the 
Black  Sea,  to  less  than  4.000  miles  from 
the  Black  Sea.  This  reduction,  coupled 
with  the  proliferation  of  actual  and  po- 
tential support  activities  along  the  lit- 
toral win  enaUe  the  Soviets  to  expand 
their  Indian  Ocean  force  at  wllL  The 
oiiening  of  the  Suez  will  effect  a  major 
strategic  change  to  the  beneflt  of  the  So- 
viets. Provision  of  kigistlc  support  fa- 
cilities in  Diego  Garcia  can.  to  a  smaU 
extent,  reduce  our  vulnerabUlty  to  the 
strategic  ImpUcations  of  tills  ongoing 
Soviet  expansion  into  the  area. 

Finally,  the  geopcditical  asymmetries 
between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  must  be  kept  in  mind  In  as- 
sessing the  relative  importance  to  the 
two  countries  of  the  capaMUty  to  oper- 
ate naval  forces  in  the  regloa.  Tttit  So- 
viet Union  dominates  the  Eurasian  land- 
mass.  It  has  bordos  with  some  key  Mid- 
dle Eastern  and  South  Asian  countries. 
Its  land-based  forces  can  already  be 
brought  to  bear  in  the  regloa.  The  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  can  project 
its  military  power  Into  the  area  only  l^ 
sea  and  air.  and  over  great  distances. 
The  Soviet  Union,  in  sum,  has  tbe  geo- 
graphical proximity  necessary  to  influ- 
ence events  in  the  Indian  Ooean  littoral, 
without  the  employment  of  naval  forces 
if  necessary.  We  do  not  TJmlting  our  ca- 
pabilities to  operate  naval  fOirees  effec- 
tively in  the  region  would  not  be  In  U.S. 
interest;  and  would  clearly  put  us  at  a 
disadvantage  in  the  regloa. 

In  summation,  it  is  In  our  natifmyj  jq. 
terest  to  have  the  capability  to  support 
naval  forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean— «t  the 
dlrectloa  of  the  National  Command  Au- 
thority— whether  or  not  ttM  Soviets  con- 
tinue to  Increase  th^  forces  tbn«.  It  is 
a  wise  investment  to  provlc^  logistic  sup- 
port capability  at  Diego  Garcia.  Second, 
th»  Soviets  have  already  ewtablished  a 
logistic  support  baae  In  the  Indiaa  Oeean 
far  exceeding  our  own.  and  are  espand- 
ing  it  even  more.  This,  coupted  with  the 
major  booefits  accruing  to  thctm  from  the 
opening  of  the  Suei  Caaeil,  wlii  lead  to  a 
major  strategio  shtft  te  the  region  wldch 
we  can  ignore  <«ly  at  esr  perfl.  FlnaBy. 
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the  Soviets  hare  the  added  adnmtage  ci 
being  able  to  l»lng  much  power  to  bear 
hi  the  areft  by  land,  whereas  any  hiflu- 
ence  we  may  need  to  bring  to  bear  hi  the 
futiire  must  prhiclpaUy  be  by  sea.  We 
should  assure  oundTes  the  ability  to  sup- 
port our  own  naval  presence  In  this  area 
to  the  extent  neoeasary  to  inctect  our 
own  interests. 

COST  AVOIOAHCC  SUPPLEMENTARY  CALCULATIONS 
||aWiM»-FY74n 


DwfiGMeiieatts: 


FY75  mi 


iiMal a       5       

iamv  baiit  cost  maidanM  ■ : 
ForoH^ctKt FY75   FY78   rm 


AO  pwaimiimt* l/»    1/56    1/55  

Oopv  limit  cost  awNitonc*  >: 
Torew/tort - FY7S  FY7«   FY77   FY78  FY79 


AOpranrMMfit* 1/55    1/55    l.^  

AEprecMMMnt 1/M  

Pf  »ncui«miiL l/«0    1/60    I^    l/CO    1,«0 


<  WithMrt  IwpitMiai  Um  tadWiM  M  OMfo  G«rti*,  tbe  lo(i$tic 
MiMOit  lor  tlw  iaciMHd  pMMlinw  capability  lor  Indian  Ocaan 
daprayoMnts  oauid  ba  attaiaad  through  prwuramant  of  these 
■Mitionil  foroaa. 

> PracuiMMfil  oaats only  aia  shown.  Oparatiii|cosb  of  $7.SM 
par  *hip  par  ytar  ara  iocurrad  comfflanang  at  IOC. 

•  WiUMMit  tmpreving  Iha  tacUttias  at  Oiaio  Garcia,  the  logistic 
wipaart  tar  tha  iicitasad  waitiiM  capability  for  Indian  Ocaan 
dapioyBMats  cauM  ba  attaiaad  throtijpi  procuranMot  ol  thase 
addimnal  forcas. 

« Proatnawit  eaab  oaiy  ara  siwvm.  Aatiafla  oparatini  eaats 
l«r  all  abipi  of  t>.OM  par  *htp  par  yoar  ara  imirrad  at  IOC 


SOLAR  ENERGY  AND  THE  FARM 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  my 
senior  colleague  from  South  Dakota. 
Senator  MoGorsair,  recently  testifled  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences  in  support  of 
8.  MS8.  the  Solar  Qiergy  Heating  and 
OooUng  Demonstration  Building  Act. 

As  a  member  of  that  committee  I  was 
Impressed  with  Senator  McOovern's  sug- 
gestion for  accelerating  solar  research  on 
the  farm.  He  proposed  that  a  provision 
be  added  to  S.  2658  to  establish  a  solar 
energy  agricultural  research  center 
which  would  provide  for  the  investiga- 
tion, mcmitorlng,  ahd  analysis  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  agriculture  can 
beneflt  from  accelerated  solar  research. 
He  proposed  that  such  a  center  be  at- 
tached to  the  EROe  center  in  Sioux  Palis, 
S.Dak. 

Tliat  idea  is  in  line  with  the  Amend- 
ment I  have  offered  to  S.  2658  which 
would  allocate  30  percent  of  the  solar 
demonstration  buildings  for  construction 
hi  rural  areac  It  is  my  view  that,  if  solar 
energy  is  to  win  the  acceptance  of  the 
average  American  citizen,  it  must  first  be 
proven  that  it  is  both  economical  and 
practical  in  daily  application.  Senator 
McOovnur's  sugga^fon  provides  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  estahlishlng  that  proof. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
McOovniT's  testlmoQf  together  with 
supporthig  material  be  printed  in  the 
Rscogo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Racoae,  as  follows: 

SrMsacnrr  bt  B^atok.  Otxmam  liloOovBK 

Ifr.  Ctaatnnaa,  what  the  table  game  of 
Uaat^tAy  waa  to  the  depravkm  ravaged 
Amartea  of  tha  IMO'a.  taie  energy  erlata  has 
haeoma  to  tba  profit  luan^iy  fuel  Industrtea 
of  tba  1970's.  a»eh  Induattit  la  hoROwlng, 


buying,  aq>aD<llng.  and  re-doubling  ttc  ef- 
forta  to  grab  a  lion's  share  at  the  profltB  for 
oil,  for  gas.  and  for  nuclear  energy.  Energy- 
short  Americans  are  flooded  with  assuranoes 
that  If  they  will  only  pay  a  little  more,  sacri- 
fice a  little  longer,  and  submit  to  jtist  a  little 
more  destruction  of  our  mountains,  plains, 
and  water,  America  can  become  self-sufficient 
In  fuel  by  1980.  I,  for  one,  am  convinced  that 
the  people  of  this  country  are  fed  up  with 
playing  games  on  energy.  Iliey  want  straight- 
forward and  economy -minded  answers  to  the 
fuel  shortage.  That  answer  may  be  forth- 
coming if  Congreas  adepts  tbe  solar  energy 
legislation  we  are  considering  today. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  add  my  sup- 
port to  S.  2658,  tbe  Solar  Heating  and  Oool- 
ing  Demonstration  BuU(llng  Act.  This  meas- 
ure is  practical  in  tbe  sense  that  it  puts  the 
advantages  of  solar  energy  Into  immediate 
operation.  And  It  is  forward  looking  to  the 
extent  that  It  provides  oti-golng  research  ef- 
forts on  which  we  can  make  Informed  Judg- 
ments on  future  energy  planning.  In  short, 
It  is  a  re^wnsible  means  of  dealing  with  the 
energy  crisis  on  an  effective,  forceful  basis 
while  giving  much  needed  support  to  solar 
energy  research. 

Solar  energy  Is  one  of  the  most  sensible  In- 
vestments we  can  make  In  solving  the  fuel 
crisis.  It  is  in  unlimited  supply,  it  is  non- 
polluting,  and  It  is  available  worldwide,  right 
now,  if  only  we  wlU  come  to  terms  with  the 
need  for  Improved  technoSogy. 

The  enormous  versatility  of  solar  energy  Is 
demonstrated  by  the  quantity  of  projects 
currently  under  way  which  harness  the  en- 
ergy of  the  sun  to  domectic  needs. 

For  example,  a  federal  efflce  building  under 
construction  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire 
will  use  solar  cells  In  a  variable  flow  temper- 
ature heating  system.  Tht  General  Services 
Administration  and  the  2>^atlonal  Bureau  of 
Standards  will  monitor  the  solar  technology 
designed  Into  the  building  and  evaluate  Its 
performance  for  future  »ference. 

On  the  University  of  Delaware  campus,  an 
experimental  house  "Solar  One,"  Is  already 
operating  with  a  solju-  heating  system.  When 
fuUy  equipped,  solar  energy  will  provide  up 
to  80%  of  the  total  enM'gy  requirements  of 
the  house.  . 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  Harry  Thomason,  a 
retired  patent  attorney,  has  earned  wide  ac- 
claim for  his  solar  powered  homes.  According 
to  news  reports,  his  first  solar  home,  built  in 
IflSfl,  had  a  three  year  average  heat  bill  of 
•8.S0  per  winter. 

The  Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pauiy  has  also  developed  a  striar  heating  sys- 
tem. It  uses  two  heat  pumps  and  a  system  of 
solar  collectors  plus  a  series  of  heat  ex- 
changes to  heat  the  two  tstarY,  1,700  square 
foot  structure. 

And.  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  a  IQth 
Century  foundry  is  being  converted  into  an 
office  building  with  solar  energy  providing  the 
heat. 

This  (a  an  impreasive  list  of  independent 
Initlativea  to  make  siuilight  the  more  pro- 
ductive servant  of  man.  But  the  list  goes  on 
In  oQUntrles  throughout  the  world.  The  Aus- 
tralian Ifinlster  for  Sciflbce.  William  Morri- 
son, haa  decided  to  coonUnate  all  the  more 
or  leas  casual  Inveetlgatlans  of  solar  energy 
into  one  integrated,  tgiaglnatlve  program 
under  the  CmnmonweallAi.  Sctontlflc  and  In- 
dustrial Besearcb  Organleation.  It  is  thought 
that  40  billion  Australlah  dollars,  equivalent 
to  960  billion  In  VS.  cuntency>  will  be  needed 
to  provide  solar  heat  for  3S%  of  the  Aus- 
tralian homes  by  the  eiid  of  the  century. 

An  excellent  summary  of  kAmx  research 
inltiattvea  la  oontaOned  in  a  television  broad- 
cast prepared  by  the  BBC  entitled,  "The 
Sunbeam  Solution."  I  have  previously  in- 
serted a  transcript  of  tUat  broadcast  In  the 
CoKoaiasioitAi,  Rxcoao  and  I  recommend  It 
to  my  colleagues  as  an  eicellent  statament  of 
what  can  be  done  whea  a  serious  affort  is 
made  to  harness  tbe  en«gy  of  tba  aun. 


In  ArlBona,  Wtoc<maln,  Colorado,  Florida, 
California  and  New  Mtjxido.  projects  ranging 
from  a  newsletter  called  "Solar  Knargy  Di- 
gest" to  Investigations  tato  oililtlng  solar 
energy-coUeetIng  satelllliBa  and  solar  en- 
ergy farms  are  algna  of  the  awakening  in- 
interest  (n  atdar  reeearoh.  Kach  ctf  these 
projects  gives  added  Incentive  to  passage  of 
the  Solar  Heating  and  Ooollng  Deiumstra- 
tlon  Building  Act.  The  work  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  in  the  Bouse 
and  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  in  the  Senitte,  matched  to  tbe 
pioneering  efforts  of  NASA  in  developing  this 
legislation,  have  given  those  irf  us  in  Con- 
greas the  opportunity  tb  produce  a  truly 
useful  energy  solution. 

One  of  the  moft  significant  features  of 
the  legislation  before  us  is  Section  7  which 
provides  for  projects  and  activities  with  re- 
spect to  apartment  builfllngs,  office  build- 
ings, factories,  and  agricultural  structures. 
The  projects  I  have  already  described,  point 
to  the  value  of  the  legislation  we  are  study- 
ing. Private  hMnes,  factories,  and  office  build- 
ings are  either  tinder  construction  or  reno- 
vation which  tise  the  power  of  the  sun  to 
make  them  cleaner  and  more  efficient  places 
In  which  to  live  and  work. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  some  further  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  agriculture  In  this 
promising  legislation.  I  would  hope  that  the 
suggestion  I  will  offer  will  not  only  reinforce 
the  agricultural  section  of  this  legislation, 
but  will  help  to  increase  general  support  for 
the  bill  as  well.  j 

Earlier  this  year,  I  wr()te  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  to  Inquire  about  solar 
energy  application  to  fann  needs.  Mr.  Gerald 
E.  Carlson,  Laboratory  Chief  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  sent  my  office  a  letter 
which  said  in  part,  "Because  of  yotir  letter, 
I  Intend  to  query  .  .  .  (otir  research  reporting 
service)  to  get  a  more  complete  and  detailed 
listing  of  solar  energy  research  In  the  de- 
partment." Mr.  Carlton  8%ld  In  addition, 

"In  my  opinion,  solar  Energy  can  be  used 
to  alleviate  denutnds  on  fossil  fuels  in  a 
number  of  ways  in  agrlcaitural  application. 
Solar  energy,  in  addition  to  being  used  for 
grain  drying,  could  be  ludd  for  low  tempera- 
ture storage  and  transport  of  agncultiiral 
commodities,  for  heating  and  cooling  of  ani- 
mal shelters  as  well  as  farm  residences  and 
for  heating  and  cooling  bf  greenhouses.  As 
technology  develops  on  the  use  of  solar 
energy  for  production  of  electricity,  then 
other  farm  applications  certainly  will  be 
developed." 

On  January  9,  1974,  O.  W.  Isaacs,  Head  of 
tbe  Agricultural  Engineering  Department  at 
Purdue  University,  supported  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  vieW  in  a  letter  to  me. 
He  said,  in  part,  "As  you  well  know,  we  are 
using  large  quantities  <if  fossil  fuel,  par- 
ticularly critically  available  LP  gas  for  crop 
dr3rlng.  A  major  portion  of  this  energy  re- 
quirement could  be  supplied  by  solar  energy." 
Mr.  Isaacs  Included  a  prelimiiuuy  project 
proposal  entitled  "Use  of  6olar  Energy  to  Re- 
duce Fuel  Requirements,  for  Com  Drying." 
I  ask  that  this  proposal  be  Included  at  the 
conclusion  of  ipy  remafljs. 

A  further  demonstration  of  the  practical 
application  of  solar  enerfy  to  farm  needs  is 
reflected  in  a  prelim  tnary  proposal  to  fKe 
Natlcwial  Sqlenoe  Foundiftion  subnUtbad  ^y 
two  professors  at  South  DakQtii  Stat*  Uni- 
versity in  Brookings,  South  Dskota.  Dennis 
L.  Moe,  Head  of  the  Agricultural  Englnet^ing 
Department  at  QDBU,  together  wini  Asso- 
clatto  Prirfessor  Mylo  A.  Relllcksbn,  have 
drawn  Up  a  preliminary  broposal  vbloti  has 
three  main  objectives:  (1)  the  application  of 
solar  powered  systems  fgr  oom  drying;  (3) 
application  of  solar  pofvered  lysteinB  for 
farrowing  house  heating  psing  thermaJ^  stbr- 
itge  and  control  ^sterna  to  optlml^  solar 
energy  utilization;  and  (3)  integration  of 
these  ayatema  to  maxlmlwe  solar  ctAloctor 
utlllaatlOn.  I  Mk  unil&imOua  consent  that 
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this  Imaginative  proposal  be  Included  at 
tbe  conclualwx  of  my  remarks  aa  an  example 
of  SDund  and  sensible  aolar-agrlcultural 
rwearch. 

My  Investigation  into  farm-related  uses  of 
gpjM-  energy  has  uncovered  several  other  In- 
d^tendent  projects.  Var  example,  at  Kansas 
State  University,  research  has  been  con- 
ducted into  the  use  of  the  sun  in  drying  sor- 
gbum  grain.  Michigan  State  University's 
Agricultural  Kngineering  Department  has 
oonductad  studies  of  solar  energy  avallabUlty, 
eoUectlon  and  storage  for  farm  use.  The  Uni- 
reratty  of  Minnesota's  Dmwrtment  of  Me- 
cbanlcal  Engineering  has  been  working  on 
tbe  design  of  solar  coUectors  and  the  use 
of  the  energy  for  drying  crops.  In  Bro<*- 
iDgs,  South  Dakota,  Bill  Peterson,  Exten- 
sion Agricultiual  Engineer  at  South  Dakota 
State  University,  has  designed  a  system 
which  uses  solar  heat  to  dry  shelled  corn 
in  tbe  bin.  The  system  uses  thin  aluminum 
lithographic  plates  from  the  DeSmet  News 
and  transparent  plastic  to  dry  com  at  a 
cost  of  2.4  cents  per  bushel.'l 

One  of  the  moat  excltln^efforts  Into  the 
promise  of  solar  energy  Is  underway  in  Can- 
ada, where  researchers  at  McOiU  University 
are  clearly  aware  that  the  first  beneficiary 
of  solar  energy  development  can  be  the 
farmer.  According  to  a  Brace  Research  In- 
stitute publication,  they  have  already 
achieved  some  significant  resxUts.  They  in- 
clude: 

— ^the  development  of  an  accurate  low  cost 
instrument  for  the  measurement  of  daily 
solar  radiation; 

— the  develcqunent  of  several  large  agri- 
cultural crop  dryers  utilizing  solar  energy; 
— the  development  of  a  low-cost,  small- 
scale,  wind-powered  water  pumping  unit; 

—the  development  of  a  32  ft.  diameter 
windmill  suitable  for  water  pumping  and 
other  applications;  and 

— the  combination  of  solar  stills  with 
greenhouses  for  use  in  arid  areas,  to  con- 
serve fresh  water. 

In  addition,  they  intend  to  proceed  with 
the  development  of  sound  and  relevant  engi- 
neering equ^iment  for  the  resolution  of 
man's  water  and  food  requirements  in  ryxnX, 
arid  regions. 

The  Brace  Research  Institute  is  currently 
putting  together  a  Manual  on  Solar  Agri- 
cultiual Dryers  under  a  grant  fr<»n  the  Ca- 
Jiadlan  International  Development  Agency. 
Tbe  manual  will  consist  of  a  theoretical  eval- 
uation of  the  air  heating 'and  drying  proc- 
esses and  will  include  illustrated  descrip- 
tions of  different  eq\iipment  which  has  been 
developed  all  over  the  world.  As  a  result,  the 
reader,  in  whatever  area  a  solar  energy  dry- 
er might  serve  a  function,  might  be  able  to 
construct  models  which  fit  both  his  require- 
ments as  well  as  those  dictated  by  climate 
sad  the  type  of  material  to  be  dried.  These 
efforts  were  undertaken  by  the  Brace  Insti- 
tute in  order  to  find  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  water  desallntzatlon  in  underdevel- 
oped countries.  But  they  have  paid  rich  divi- 
dends In  solar  technology  and  I  am  confident 
that  similar  efforts  conducted  in  tbe  United 
States  would  benefit  our  counj^  as  well, 
until  recently  one  oL  the  moat  tinderdeval- 
oped  nations  In  terms  of  domestic  solar  en- 
ergy research. 

In  Ught  of  these  developments,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  in  this  Session  of  Con- 
gress which  deals  specifically  with  B<^ar  en- 
ergy and  the  farm.  My  bill  would  cstobllah  a 
solar  energy  agricultural  research  center,  ex- 
pand funding  for  solar-agrlctiltural  research, 
and  provide  for  the  investigation  of  tbe  pos- 
sibility ott  granting  tax  deductions  for  the 
Installation  of  solar  energy  apparatus  on 
the  farm. 

Today.  I  want  to  offer  an  amendment  for 
the  Committee's  consideration  which,  I  be- 
lieve, can  directly  beneflt  both  the  food  pro- 
ducer and  the  food  consumer.  That  amend- 
ment Is 


AXKHoyam  to  s.  aess 
On  page  10  beginning  on  line  7  add: 
Consistent  with  the  emphasis  of  this  bill 
on  the  prompt  develt^ment  of  practical  solar 
energy  application  i<x  domestic  use,  saoo,- 
000  of  the  funds  authorlaed  in  Section  13 
shall  be  authorised  for  a  feasibiUty  study 
exploring  tbe  design,  location  and  objectlvee 
of  a  central  research  facility  and  Informa- 
tion exchange  center  for  solar-agricultural 
research. 

Despite  the  growing  InAereet  in  solar  en- 
ergy research  and  despite  the  continuing  dif- 
ficulty In  providing  adequate  food  for  the 
people  of  the  world,  the  two  subjects  are  not 
being  dealt  with  In  combined  fashion.  The 
farmer  must  rely  on  chance  discovery  of 
develi^ments  in  solar  technology  whl(^ 
might  aid  him  in  producing  m<»«  food  at 
lower  cost.  My  amendment  would  provide 
funds  for  the  first  steps  in  establiBhlng  a 
central  clearinghouse  for  solar-agrlculttiral 
data.  The  center  Itself  could  be  heated  and 
cooled  by  solar  energy.  Consistent  with  the 
thrust  of  this  legislation,  the  buUdlng  might 
l>e  located  directly  In  the  heart  of  the  food 
producing  section  of  our  country.  One  pos- 
sibility might  be  an  addition  to  the  EROS 
Center  in  Sioux  Palls,  South  Dakota.  The 
BROS  complex  lies  in  the  center  of  the  grain 
producing  northern  plains  and  provides  ready 
access  to  thousands  of  farmers  and  many 
agriculturally  oriented  universities.  Further- 
more, an  addition  to  an  already  existing 
building  would  l>e  far  more  economical  than 
the  construction  of  an  entirely  new  facility. 
Plenty  of  scientific  talent  Is  already  hard 
at  work  at  the  EKOS  Center  and  I  am  con- 
fldent  that  they  would  relish  the  opportunity 
to  take  on  an  additional  challenge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  measure  cur- 
rently before  the  Committee  as  one  of  the 
wisest  and  most  jenslble  approaches  to  the 
energy  crisis.  The  amendment  I  have  offered 
is  Intended  to  provide  a  useful  and  prompt 
demonstration  of  solar  energy  t>oth  as  a 
means  of  heating  and  cooling  and  as  a  field 
of  study  from  which  all  of  us  can  beneflt. 
I  hope  that  the  Committee  will  give  it  ample 
consideration. 


NSP— PaxLTMrnASY  Proposal 

SOLAK  ENERGY  FOR  CROP  DRYING  AITO  rABSOWINC 
HOUSE  HEATING 

Ahstract 

Application  of  solar  energy  for  drying  of 
agricultural  crops  and  heating  of  livestock 
confinement  buildings  is  essentially  non- 
existent even  though  much  of  the  basic  tech- 
nology needed  to  develop  these  systems  is 
currently  available.  The  decrease  in  the 
availability  of  conventional  fuels  for  many 
applications  and  especially  for  agricultural 
applications  necessitates  development  of  al- 
ternative energy  sources,  if  the  increasing 
world  demands  for  food  and  fiber  are  to  be 
satisfled. 

Specific  design  criteria  are  needed  for  the 
development  of  eSldent  and  economical  solar 
powered  agricultural  crop  drying  and  live- 
stock confinement  building  heating  systems. 
Therefore,  a  research  project,  employing  the 
principles  of  similitude  and  dimensional 
analysis.  Is  proposed  with  the  following  ob- 
Jectireft:  (i>  application  of  solar  powered 
systems  for  com  drying,  (2)  applicaticm  of 
solar  powered  systems  for  farrowtiig  house 
heating  using  thermal  stcHrage  and  control 
systems  to  optimize  solar  energy  utUlzatlon 
and  (3)  integration  of  theee  systems  to  maxi- 


evaluated.  Correlations  between  system  per- 
formance, tyi)e  of  control  and  climatic  con- 
ditions will  be  established  and  prediction 
equations  wUl  be  developed. 

Development  of  model -prototype  perform- 
ance relatlonshipe,  using  similitude  and  di- 
mensional analysis,  will  allow  many  future 
studies  to  be  performed  using  the  models 
only.  This  will  facilitate  evaluation  of  solar 
energy  technological  advances  for  use  In 
crop  drying  and  livestock  building  heating. 

Results  of  this  research  will  be  applicable 
to  crop  drying  and  livestock  biiilidng  heat- 
ing systems  on  an  international  basis,  since 
vast  areas  of  the  world  receive  sufficient 
quantitlee  of  solar  energy  to  power  the  sys- 
tems, ^plications  would  be  of  particular 
significance  to  underdeveloped  countries  and 
low  Income  agricultural  areas  in  need  of 
low  cost  power  supplied  without  specialized 
materials  or  labor. 

Worrotij;c 
national  and  societal  needs 

The  prospect  of  a  diminishing  supply  of 
economically  recoverable  fuels  along  with 
increasing  fuel  demands  has  attracted  much 
attention  to  the  utilization  of  solar  energy. 
Numerous  research  efforts  have  demonstrated 
the  potential  adaptability  of  relatively  sim- 
ple solar  energy  systems  for  use  as  energy 
sotirces.  However,  In  no  general  application 
can  It  be  stated  that  present  solar  energy 
systems  are  so  superior  to  any  other  source 
that  they  will  be  the  expected  choice,  Sheri- 
dan (1972).  Purthermore,  there  are  no  engi- 
neering criteria  by  which  to  arrive  at  a  deci- 
sion to  leave  an  economic  fuel  In  the  ground 
for  a  futiue  generation.  These  realities  have 
slowed  development  of  solar  energy  systems, 
but  the  current  need  for  energy  dictates  de- 
velopment of  heretofore  largely  unused  ener- 
gy sources.  Gaucher  (1986)  reported  that 
man  la  well  aware  that  present  energy 
sources  cannot  be  depended  on  to  last  for- 
ever and  suggested  that  man  ultimately  will 
probably  be  driven  to  the  svm  as  a  major 
energy  source. 

Technically,  solar  energy  systems  have  been 
shown  to  be  feasible  in  that  it  is  possible 
to  design  and  construct  systems  that  will 
convert  solar  energy  for  purposes  »uch  as 
electricity,  dlstUlation  and  refrigeration.  In 
the  broad  view  solar  energy  potentially  has 
all  the  applications  of  conventional  energy 
sources,  Lof  (19«0).  Solar  energy  systems  re- 
quired to  develop  only  small  temperature  dif- 
ferentials are  relatively  simple  from  an  engi- 
neering standpoint  and  do  not  require  un- 
usual manufacturing  techniques  or  exotic 
materlsJs.  For  most  agricultural  applications 
satisfactory  restilts  may  t>e  obtained  without 
high  temperatures  and  the  energy  required 
for  heating  livestock  structures  and  for 
processing  agricultural  crops  is  small  in  com- 
parison to  the  amount  of  solar  energy  fall- 
ing on  the  area  used  to  produce  these  tigri- 
cultural  products.  Noguchl  (1973)  stated 
that  world  wide  research  in  the  fields  of 
physics,  mechanical,  agricultural  and  chem- 
ical engineering  as  well  as  biology  should 
be  develc^ed  In  order  to  accelerate  the  prac- 
tical use  of  solar  energy. 

Development  of  reUable  solar  energy  sys- 
tems as  substitute  energy  sources  for  elec- 
trical powered  and  fossil  fueled  agricultural 
heating  and  processive  systems  would  lead 
to  a  significant  reduction  In  demand  on  pres- 
ent energy  sources.  In  1966  United  States 
energy  expenditures  for  agricultural  crop 
conditioning  amounted  to  26  million  Btu's, 
while  beating  of  building  used  for  agricul- 
tural production  required  2X)00  bUlion  Btu's. 


mize  solar  collector  utilization,  .»-—  ^ .— , , 

nseearch  will  be  performed  dn  scale  models     Search  and  Summary  ( 1966) .  American  agrl- 
and  full  size  com  drying  and  farro^ring  house     cvature  used  6.5  million  gallons  of  peU'oleumt 


units.  Emphasis  will  be  on  development  of 
ocmtrol  systems  to  maximize  energy  utUlza- 
tlon efficiency  using  low  temperature  rise 
aolfcr  oolleetcNv  for  both  systems  and  a  ther- 
mal storage  unit  for  beating  the  farrCwtng 
tmlts.  Oontlnuous,  time  clodk  and  thermo- 
staUoany  controlled  air  Sow  systems  will  be 


plus  an  addltloml  billion  gallons  of  Ilquefled 
petroleum,  in  1972,  U5DA  (1973).  However 
continued  availability  of  fossil  fuels  for  dr>- 
ing  agricultural  crops  is  questionable.  USDA 
( 19*73 ) ,  while  continued  increase  in  the  world 
wide  detnand  for  food  and  fiber  will  Increase 
the  energy  needs  of  the  agrtcniture  litdustry. 
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StabUlty  of  U^wtock  feeding  programa  and 
dlvenlfled  farming  opentions  are  dependent 
on  the  avallabUtty  oC  encsgy  to  opnute  these 
ayitema.  IiCuch  of  the  blH^c  technology  to 
provide  the  quantities  of  aolar  energy  needed 
la  currently  avallahla.  Cllmatologlcal  data  in- 
dicate wide  areaa  In  Uie  United  States  and 
the  world  have  weather  conditions  suitable 
to  aolar  eneigy  utUlsatlon.  The  Immediate 
need  U  for  ateptatlon  at  thte  te^ndogy  for 
agricultural  applications  primarily  as  sub- 
stitutes for  or  supplements  to  ctmyentlonal 
fuel  systems.  Therefore,  a  research  project 
Is  propoeed  to  Investigate  the  application  of 
aolar  energy  for  drying  agricultural  crops, 
heating  Uvestock  confinement  buildings  and 
to  Integrate  these  systems  to  TwHwr.j«^  solar 
oolleetor  efficiency. 

The  development  of  solar  energy  systems  as 
substitute  power  sources  or  Bupplnnental 
power  units  for  Uvestock  heating  and  crop 
processing  applioatlons  would  affect  all  seg- 
ments of  the  society.  Reliable  fuel  supplies 
would  allow  farmers  additional  fieedixn  In 
crop  selection  and  utUlsatlon  of  housing 
systems  for  optimising  livestock  produotkMi. 
All  people,  both  nationally  and  Interna- 
tionally, wouid  benefit  directly  from  In- 
amsses  in  agricultural  production  and  the 
daereaee  in  demand  for  fuel  for  oonven- 
ttosMl  tMwtlng  and  processing  systems.  Ad- 
dltlonaUy.  prlnc4>les  and  systems  developed 
In  this  research  project  would  very  likely 
adapt  weU  to  beating  of  both  rural  and  urlwn 
homes. 

numers  have  demonstrated  an  Interest  In 
the  use  of  eolar  energy  as  a  supplemental 
energy  source  for  several  years.  Solar  temper- 
ing of  winter  ventilation  air  Is  a  common 
practice  In  livestock  eonfliwment  buildings 
and  Is  zeoommanded  by  the  Mldweet  Plan 
Service  (107S)  and  other  farm  building  serv- 
loee.  Solar  drying  of  com  has  drawn  con- 
siderable attention  from  farmers  In  the  Up- 
per Great  Plains.  Pstetson  (1973) .  LMeenlng 
fuel  suppUee  and  Increasing  costs  have 
sharply  incrsased  farmers'  Interest  In  em- 
ploying alternative  power  sources. 

CommunleatlOB  of  reaeareh  results  Is  prx>- 
poeed  to  be  through  the  following  channels: 
(1)  presentation  of  reeults  at  national  and 
zeglimal  selentlfle  meetlz^  (3)  publication 
In  agricultural  eoqwrlment  statloa  bulletins 
or  fact  sbeeta  (S)  pubUcatlon  In  popular 
tiBde  magaalnae,  (4)  newspaper  artldee.  (6) 
TV  programs  and  (0)  distribution  through 
eKteoslon  agricultural  engineers  to  county 
•ztensloD  agents  and  Individual  fannen. 

Speelfle  policy  decisions  or  Issues  which 
potentially  could  be  influenced  by  this  re- 
search tnelnde  decisions  on  fuel  allocations, 
national  agricultural  policy,  functional 
bulhUng  and  eqiulpment  design,  opwatOT 
health  and  safSty  standards,  and  regulatory 
snd  lafsl  standards. 

Litemtun  etted.  MUmerous  reeearchers 
have  stated  that  solar  heated  ah:  can  be  used 
for  crop  drying  and  qwoe  beating.  Buelow 
and  Boyd  (1B8T).  L4>per  and  Davis  (1960), 
Upper  and  Davis  (1961).  Batee  (1963).  LOf 
(1963).  SotMl  and  Buelow  (1966).  Cloee 
(1963).  Phillips  (196S).  Akyurt  and  Selcuk 
(1978).  Sateunanathan  and  Deonarlne 
(1978)  and  Peteraan  (1973).  "me  predoml- 
QSte  Aietorln  the  adaptation  or  solar  en«gy 
for  crop  drying  and  space  heating  Is  that 
only  a  low  temperature  rise  Is  needed.  ThU 
slmpllflee  oidlector  design  and  Improves  ther- 
mal eOdency. 

PbllHis  (1968)  reported  a  68  percent  re- 
duetton  in  electricity  costa  when  solar  en- 
«rw8S  used  to  dry  coffee.  Akyurt  and  Belcuk 
(1978)  found  that  drying  time  and  quality 
of  dried  Vttduct  wtoe  both  in  thvot  of  a 
solar  drier  i^  compared  to  open-air  drying 
of  beU  peppelf  and  sultana  grapea.  Drying 
was  achlsvad.  to  aatlafsetory  coomanlal 
wolstui*  levels  under  various  weather  oondl- 
tiooB.  Sobel  and  Buelow  (1968)   concluded 


that  temperature  rlaee  as  small  as  10  F  are 
sufficient  to  speed  drying  of  agricultural 
crops  to  moisture  contents  which  are  safe 
for  storage.  Com  dried  better  and  faster  xislng 
a  low  temperature  rise  solar  collector  than 
tf  did  with  a  conventional  low  temperature 
drying  system,  Ltpper  and  Davis  (1960). 

Drying  fans  were  controlled  to  c^perste  only 
when  ambient  relative  humidity  was  less 
than  86  percent.  Bates  (1962)  found  that 
grain  drying  costs  could  be  reduced  and  dry- 
ing could  be  done  m«ch  quicker,  if  solar 
heated  air  Is  used  than  was  the  case  for  oold 
air  drying.  Re  used  100  tv  of  cc^ector  sur- 
face per  1000  cfm  of  sir  flow  and  achieved 
18  to  30  F  temperature  rlaea  near  Hallock. 
Minnesota.  Sizeable  electrical  energy  savings 
can  be  achieved  In  drying  long  and  chopped 
bsy.  If  time  clock  and  thermostatic  control 
systems  are  employed  to  limit  fan  operation 
to  periods  when  drytng  conditions  are  most 
desirable,  Hellickson,  Toung  and  Froehllch 
(1973).  Upper  vaA  Dftvls  (1961)  reported 
that  scAar  energy  collectors  designed  for  grain 
drying  could  also  be  valuable  for  warming 
air  m  rural  homes. 

Solar  energy  has  also  been  employed  as  a 
means  oi  supplemental  heat  In  livestock 
structures.  Hellickson,  Young  and  Wltmer 
(1073)  deveU^>ed  a  means  of  solar  tempering 
air  In  the  south  half  of  the  attic  in  east-west 
oriented  buildings.  The  Mldweet  Plan  Serv- 
ice (1973)  recommends  that  winter  ventila- 
tion systems  be  aided  by  solar  tempering  In 
the  attic  for  Improvli^  livestock  environ- 
mental conditions.  Parker  (1965)  described 
a  means  of  solar  heating  for  livestock  build- 
ings by  drawing  air  th«  length  of  the  build- 
ing between  the  corru0ated  roofing  and  the 
top  of  the  rafters.  A  conventional  heat  sys- 
tem was  iiaed  at  night.  The  major  disadvan- 
tage of  this  system  is  the  lack  of  an  economi- 
cal means  of  storing  energy  for  extended 
cloudy  periods  and  for  use  at  night.  However, 
Daniels  (1963)  reported  that  a  pebble  bed  of 
refractory  materials  can  be  heated  with  hot 
air  and.  If  the  pebt>le  bed  Is  thoroughly  in- 
sulated. It  will  hold  beat  for  long  periods 
because  the  pebbles  touch  each  other  only  on 
restricted  surfaces  and  lateral  heat  conduc- 
tion U  low.  Khanna  (1967)  developed  a  water 
storage  system  for  storing  solar  energy  for 
Tise  In  solar  heating. 

Close  (1963)  conclijded  that  solar  air 
heaters,  of  simple  construction  and  employ- 
ing che^>  materials,  can  be  produced  to  sup- 
ply air  at  tempmatuiea  of  160  F  with  good 
effldenclee.  Sateunanathan  and  Deonarine 
(1978)  reported  that  adequate  Insiilattan  on 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  solar  collectors  will 
reduce  or  almost  ellmlOBte  losses  and  that  a 
two  pass  air  flow  system  wUl  Increase  the 
efllclency  of  a  solar  air  heater  by  10  to  16 
percent. 

D^tcrtptton  of  Retearch  PUm.  The  basic 
techncdogy  exlste  to  use  solar  energy  for 
heating.  However,  use  of  solar  energy  for 
drying  agricultural  cro^  and  heating  live- 
stock buildings  Is  extremely  limited  because 
^\^*J*^^  of  specific  dsslgn  criteria  for  Its 
correct  and  economical  appUcatlon.  Theie- 
f OTS  this  research  project  Is  propoeed  with 
the  f(dlowlng  objectives; 

(1)  AppUcatlon  of  sdlar  powered  systems 
for  drying  agrtcultiual  oops. 

(3)  AppUcatlon  of  solar  powered  heating 
■ystems  for  livestock  confinement  buildings 
using  thermal  storage  and  control  systems 
to  optimize  solar  energy  utUlaatlon 

(3)  ZntegraUon  of  these  systems  to  maxi- 
mise solar  ccdlector  utilkatlon. 

Beeearch  wiU  be  performed  on  scale  model 
and  fuU  else  crop  drying  and  livestock 
bouslag  fscmtlee  usUig  solar  heating  sys- 
tems. Imploylng  the  pi^ipies  of  stmlUtude 
and  dlm<mslnnsl  analjua.  scato  models  of 
soiar  heated  oom  drying  and  fterowlng  house 
systsms  wUl  be  designed  and  constructed. 
Prototypes  of  theee  drying  and  housing  units 
wIU  be  constructed  so  that  deelgn  reoemmen- 
datlons   developed  usiag  the  scale  modeU 


may  be  verified.  The  hs^iorlanoe  of  verifying 
nuMel  ventllatfon  datli  was  reported  by 
Dybwad  et.  al.  (1973)  and  HeUlckson,  Dybwad 
and  Moe  (1974).  The  farotetype  tuilts  will 
be  constructed  as  modiuar  units,  i.e.  of  tuut 
lengths,  to  reduce  construction  costs. 

Solar  coUectors  of  simple  construction  and 
designed  to  provide  a  k>w  temperature  rlas 
will  be  employed  for  both  the  drying  and 
heating  appUcatlons.  fNor  the  drying  re- 
search, emphasis  win  be  on  the  development 
of  control  systems  to  prevlde  maximum  sqIh 
energy  utUlzatfon  and  to  mf^intnin  high 
product  quality.  Continuous,  time  clock  oon- 
troUed  and  thermostatteaUy  oontroUed  air 
flow  systems  wUl  be  evaUiated.  The  farrowing 
house  heating  system  iriU  Include  a  ther- 
mal storage  imlt  to  j^vlde  heat  during 
Cloudy  periods  and  at  night.  Thermostatle 
and  time  clock  control  systems  wlU  be 
studied  with  respect  to  optimum  utilisa- 
tion of  solar  energy  for  continuous  heating 
of  the  farrowing  buUdlhg.  Attempts  wlU  be 
made  to  deflne  optlmiim  thermal  storags 
design  and  operation.  Correlations  between 
climatic  conditions  and  performance  of  the 
drier  and  heater  system^  wlU  be  established. 
Prediction  equations  oh  drying  and  heat- 
ing performance  will  b4  developed  for  each 
of  tjie  control  systems.  Design  criteria  for 
com  drier  and  farrowing  housing  system 
design  vrill  be  established. 

By  employing  the  principles  of  slmUituds 
and  dimensional  analysis  and  verifying 
model  performance  with  prototype  faclUttSB, 
future  studies  based  on  the  same  engineer- 
ing principles  wUl  be  poeslble  using  only  ths 
scale  models.  This  WUl  allow  for  Tw.rimiw»| 
flextblUty  In  evaluating  the  adaptabOlty  of 
new  developmente  In  soltr  energy  technology. 

Efficiencies  and  energy  requlremento  of  the 
solar  drying  and  heatftig  systems  will  be 
evaluated  for  each  control  system  by  moni- 
toring, solar  energy,  ambient  air  tempera- 
ture and  relative  hiimldlty.  temperature  and 
relative  humidity  of  the  heated  air.  air  flow 
rates,  com  drying  rates,  Uvestock  environ- 
mental conditions,  thermal  storage  unit 
temperature  and  electrical  energy  require- 
ments of  the  ventilatloa  fans.  Adequate  re- 
search space  and  computer  facUlttes  ata 
available  with  research  to  be  conducted  oo 
the  South  Dakota  State,  University,  Agrieul- 
tiiral  Engineering  Department  reeeareh  famt 
located  approximately  four  miles  south  d 
Brookings  and  in.  the  Anicultural  Engineer- 
ing DeiMTtment  researai  laboratories.  Th« 
research  wUl  be  supportwd  by  the  AgrictU- 
tural  Experiment  Statloi|. 

[D^artmMit    of    Agricultural    Engineering 
Purdue  University] 

PRXUMINAXT  PK0#XCT  PKOPOaAL 

(By  R.  M.  Peart) 

T7BK  OF  SOLAS  KNZB6T  TO  BKDTTCB  TDXL 

KKQXnBXlOlfTB  FOt  OOSN  DBTIHO 

TKk  ntOtLZlC 

In  Indiana  In  1973,  7t%  of  the  ^  bUllon 
buMiel  corn  citip  was  dried  using  iq>proxl- 
mately  60  million  gaUo^  of  LP  fxiel  and  1J> 
bOllon  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  For  the  en- 
tire com  belt,  this  energy  use  was  In  the  range 
of  600  mllUon  gallons  of  LP  gas  and  13  MlUon 
cubic  feet  of  natursl  gas,  The  energy  require- 
ment for  drying  the  comiproduoed  on  sn  acrs 
Is  about  double  ^e  fdel  used  for  tlllags, 
planting,  cultivating  ana  harvesting  the  crop. 
Ptmental's  study  ^  mlnli^laed  ttie  drying  en- 
ergy estimate  because  <^ly  80%  of  the  crop 
was  assiuned  dried  arttfldany.  The  trend 
toward  more  fuel  use  fof  drying  continues  as 
shelling  at  harvest  Increases,  with  Its  at- 
tendant beneflte  of  rod«nt-tree  storage  and 
lower  energy  ooete  for  h*ndUng. 


1  PImental,  David,  et  al.  1978.  Food  produc- 
tion and  the  energy  crltts.  Science  183:448- 
449. 
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OBJKJTIVI 

Develop  and  test  sbeUed  com  proceeslng 
urf  storage  systems  for  reducing  non-re- 
asvabie  en^^y  requlremento  to  36%  <tf  the 
pgasqt  4yploal  value  of  0.18  gaU<Hi8  at  LP 
toA  per  bushel  dried  from  36%  to  14%  net 


FBOCKDX7BXS 

(1)  Extensive  use  at  weath»-bassd  simu- 
lation of  own  drying  will  aUow  feaslbiUty 
gtodles  of  systems  uUllslng  a)  scHar  energy, 
D)  Dtedlfted  or  multiple-cycle  Dryeratltm,  c) 
longer-term  aerated  storage,  and  oombina- 
tions  of  partial  add  treatment  and  partial 
drying. 

(3)  Laboratory  teste  erf  sloiw  dryhig  and 
partHU  drying  systems  will  further  verify 
existing  BlmulatldnB,  and  extensive  mloro- 
DKdoglcal  checks  will  be  used  to  evaluate 
m<dd  growth  and  the  pdaslble  production  of 
my  CO  toxins. 

(9).  Prototypes  of  promising  systems  wlU 
be  built  and  tested  on  the  Purdue  Agronomy 
fann. 

EXPERTISE    AVASJIBLE    AT    PT7SOT7E 

Orain  drying  has  been  a  strong  part  of 
the  Purdue  Agrtcoiltural  Engineering  Re- 
search program  for  many  years.  'McKenzle. 
Peart,  Zadiariah,  and  Isaacs,  have  partici- 
pated in  this  wc»k  along  with  O.  H.  Fost«, 
insOA,  ARS,  who  was  stationed  at  Purdue  for 
15  years.  Proven  grain  drying  simulation 
Bwdels  have  been  developed  cuid  used  oover- 
tng  a  range  of  tempcsmtures  from  natural 
air  conditions  of  the  faU  weather  (50*) 
to  the  high  temperatures  (350*)  utilized  In 
high  speed  grain  dryers.  Automatic  grain 
dryer  control  systems  have  been  designed  by 
Zachariah.  "Hie  Dryeratlon  Procees  was  de- 
veloped at  Purdue  by  Foster.  Isaacs  directed 
Mveral  studies  on  heat  available  from  natural 
sir  and  also  from  eoUur  radiation  as  a  power 
Input  to  a  refrigeration  -system.  Significant 
grain  dryer  patente  ase  held  by  Oraham.  a 
former  student  of  Isaacs,  and  l^  McKenzle, 
aseharlah  and  Peart. 

INDTTSTSIAL   COOPSKATIOir 

Industrial  cooperation  InAlndlng  very 
likely  financial  asslsttUM^  tt  avaUable  fkom 
the  National  and  the  Indiana  LP  Gas  Assocla- 
tkm,  a  number  of  grain  dryer  manufacturers, 
the  Indians  Electric  Association  and  a  man- 
ufacturer of  heat  pump  equipment. 

WCMLK    SCHEDX7I2 

Funding  by  July.  1974  would  allow  feasl- 
hlUty  study  progress  early  enough  in  1975  to 
design  and  construct  the  prototype  systems 
for  faU,  1976,  testing.  Laboratory  studies  can 
begin  in  the  faU  of  1974,  with  enough  sam- 
ples frozen  and  stored  to  supply  extensive 
Isb  work  w«ll  Into  1975.  Following  prototype 
testing  m  1976,  limited  new  ledommenda- 
tiODS  wUl  be  made  early  in  1976  for  field 
stodles  on  oooperators'  farms  In  fall.  197B, 
and  general  recommendations  and  report 
completion  in  1977  at  the  conduslon  at  the 
3-year  project. 

AFPXOXIICATE   BTTDGET 

4  FTE  professionals 

2  full-time  graduate  instructors 

4  %-thne  graduate  asslstante  (aU  of  above 
about  half  Agr.  Eng.  and  half  Botany  and 
Plant  Path.) 

Equipment:  freezers,  IneubatQire.  materials 
(part  of  prototypes  furnished  b^  manufac- 
turers) 

Computer  Time,  Travel,  Supplies  and  Ex- 
penses 60%  overhead  on  salaries 

Approximate  total— $300,000  per  year. 


(From  The  Washington  Post.  Dee.  38, 1074] 

A  Boui-Btat  Ststek  Th*t  Rkallt  Woass 

(By  Sarah  Booth  Conroy) 

To  most  people,  Harry  Thomaaon's  house 
U  funny  looking.  It  doeen*t  look  like  the 


house  of  the  future,  or  even  a  house  many 
people  wovild  want  today.  Yet  across  the 
country  and  overseas,  too,  the  Thomaaon  ex- 
periment Is  mentioned  first  as  probably  one 
of  the  most  successful  existing  solar-heated 
houses. 

The  house,  buUt  10  years  ago  on  a  wide 
lot  in  District  Heights.  Prince  Oecurge's 
County,  Md.,  has  much  the  air  of  a  doU- 
house,  assembled  from  the  leftovers  of  sev- 
eral different  designs. 

The  shutters  are  too  smaU  to  cover  the 
windows.  The  roof  on  one  side  of  the  house 
has  an  uneasy  relationship  with  that  on  the 
other  Bide.  A  miniature  c(donlal  fanlight 
hovers  over  the  front  door.  A  chain  link 
fence  protecte  visitors  from  an  assortment 
of  geese,  chickens  and  ducks.  A  pony  and 
rabblte  live  around  back. 

Yet  whatever  architectural  and  esthetic 
problems  the  house  has,  Ite  solar  heating 
system  works.  Last  year,  the  house  was  heated 
with  about  IVi  tanks  of  oil  (slightly  nuHv 
than  400  gallons) ,  compared  to  the  four  tanks 
of  oil  It  would  have  taken  without  solckr  heat. 

The  1,600  square  feet  of  heated  space  was 
kept  at  68-73  degrees.  The  Indoor  swimming 
pool  was  heated  in  marginal  weather. 

Today,  the  Thomasons  have  had  to  add  two 
more  telephones  and  an  answering  device 
to  cope  with  requeste  from  television,  radio, 
movies  and  newspapers  for  interviews.  The 
Energy  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Science 
and  Astronautics  Conunlttee,  chaired  by  Rep. 
Mike  McCormack  (D-Wash.) ,  came  out  to  see 
the  hoiise  on  a  snowy  day  last  April.  The 
United  Nations  made  a  movie  ("Power  on  the 
Doorstep")  of  children  swimming  in  the 
Thomasons*  solar-heated  Indoor  po<ri.  The 
water  was  78  degrees,  the  outside  air  temper- 
ature was  33.  And  the  Soviet  Union's  scdar 
scientist,  Dr.  Valentin  Baum,  asked  to  stay 
with  the  Thomasons  when  he  came  to  the 
United  States. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  Harry  TTiomaaon,  a 
retired  patent  lawyer,  with  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree In  physics  from  Catawba  College,  Salis- 
bury, N.C.,  and  a  law  degree  from  Oeorgetown 
Law  School  night  courses,  has  managed  to  do 
what  a  great  many  high-priced  research 
laboratories  and  highly  educated  sclentlste 
haven't  done — buDd  a  cheap,  workable,  effi- 
cient solar  heating  system  out  of  standard, 
readily  available   materials. 

This  Is  the  TliomssDns'  third  solar  heated 
house.  The  first,  IniUt  in  1959  with  900  square 
feet  of  heated  floor  space,  had  a  three  year 
average  heat  bill  of  $8.30  per  winter.  The  sun 
also  supplied  much  Of  the  house's  domestic 
hot  water  supply. 

The  Thomason  family — ^Harry,  his  wife, 
Hattle  D.,  arid  five  chUdren:  Teresa  Delores, 
Mary  EUen,  Jack  Lee,  Jane  Marie  and  Fay 
Ann — ^built  the  solar  houses  with  a  small 
amount  of  hired  help.  The  first  system  cost 
about  $3,600  to  biUld,  compared  with  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $1,000  then  for  a  conventional 
system- 
All  of  the  Thomasons'  solar  housss  have 
fuU  oapadty  oil  fomacea  as  w«U.  His  system 
also  includes  a  non-solar  but  hl^  efficiency 
atr  conditioning  system  of  his  own  Inven- 
tion. Thomason  holds  patente  on  about  35 
solar-related  Innovations. 

In  his  book,  "Solar  Houses  and  Solar  House 
Models,"  ($1  from  Edmund' Sdentiflc  Co.,  160 
Edscorp  Bldg.,  Harrington,  HJ.  08007) ,  Thom- 
ason explains  how  his  system  w<arks.  Edmund 
also  publishes  detailed  plans  ($10)  and  Issuee 
licenses  ($30)  for  the  system. 
■  About  3^000  sets — ^half  of  those  in  the 
last  month  or  so — h^ve  been  sold  but  only 
13  OT  so  licensee  have  been  purchased,  and 
of  those,  ThcHnason  knows  of  only  one  house 
actually  buUt. 

Thomason '8  system,  he  axplalns.  yrattA  this 
way: 
An  9O0  square  foot  solar  ooUector  on  the 


roof  faces  slightly  west  of  south.  At  the  top 
of  the  south  roof  is  a  horizontal  distributor 
pipe  that  sends  streams  of  water  from  regu- 
larly spaced  boles  down  the  roof.  The  water 
runs  down  blackened,  vertlcally-oorrugated 
aluminum,  protected  from  the  atr  by  ordinary 
window  glass.  "The  sun,"  explains  Tliomason, 
"warms  the  alumln\un,  which  in  turn  warms 
the  water. 

The  warmed  water  is  collected  at  the  bot- 
tom in  a  gutter.  From  there  It  runs  by  gravity 
to  a  3,000-gallon  water  tank  (filled  a  bit  more 
than  h^f  full)  surrounded  by  three  truck- 
loads  of  stone  In  a  10-foot-by-SO-foot  bin. 

The  water  circulates  about  twice  during  a 
sunny  day,  getting  hotter  each  time  It  goes 
across  the  roof.  It  starte  out  at  about  65  de- 
grees and  gains  about  15  degrees  every  day, 
reaching  a  peak  of  about  120  after  a  series  of 
sunny  days. 

Along  the  way,  the  water  passes  through 
simple  heat  exchanger  (a  smaller  tank,  sur- 
rounded by  stone)  to  warm  the  water  for 
kitohen  and  baths.  The  thermostat  in  the 
Uving  room  turns  on  a  Vn  horsepower  blower 
to  puU  chilly  air  down  from  the  living  quar- 
ters, through  the  warm  stones  and  around  the 
warm  tank  of  water  and  bcu^  again  into  the 
hoiise.  Thomason  says  the  system  has  worked 
as  long  as  four  cloudy  December  days  and 
nights  without  sunshine  and  without  auxil- 
iary heat. 

When  extra  heat  is  needed — ^"usually  at 
dawn  when  a  cold  wind  blows  after  a  few 
cloudy  days," — the  auxiliary  oil  ftimaoe  kicks 
on  automatically.  A  sun  sensor,  of  which 
Thontason  is  co-inventor,  turns  on  the  water 
on  the  roof  only  when  the  sun  shines. 

In  mild  December  there  Is  enough  warm 
water  left  over  to  supply  the  6,600-gallon  in- 
door Bwlnunlng  pool. 

In  the  summer,  a  34,000-BTU  compressor 
and  blower  filters,  chills,  dries  and  circulates 
air  to  the  storage  bin.  The  system  only  turns 
on  at  night  so  the  air  can  chUl  and  dry  the 
stones.  The  same  blower  used  In  the  winter 
blows  the  cool  air  through  the  stones  and 
up  Into  the  house.  The  luilt  uses  about  $50 
to  $75  worth  of  electricity  through  the  sum- 
mer. 

Thomason  Is  Uie  first  to  explain  that  his 
system  locAs  shabby  ( two  or  three  glass  panes 
are  lH<oken)  and  his  house  is  not  built  to  con- 
serve energy.  The  house  has  only  about  34 
Inches  of  insulation  In  the  attic,  compared  to 
the  recommended  6. 

It  is  not  as  effldent  as  his  first  house  where 
the  solar  panels  went  all  the  way  to  the 
ground  with  an  800-square-foot  solar  collec- 
tor for  900  square  feet  of  heating  area  as  op- 
posed to  the  same  sise  collector  for  the  cur- 
rent 1,500-Bquare-foot  house. 

Thomason  said  he  got  the  idea — "the  flash 
at  gmlus  as  they  say — When  I  was  visiting  my 
wife's  parente'  farm.  It  was  raining  hard  on 
a  sunny  day,  and  I  happened  to  put  my  hand 
under  where  the  water  was  coming  off  a  rusty 
bam  roof.  I  noticed  it  was  warm. 

"Not  so  long  after,  we  built  our  first  solar 
ccrtlector — ^Just  a  small  e^>ertmental  thing.  In 
the  back  yard.  It  cost  $131." 

The  Thomason  children  have  helped  their 
father  all  the  way.  And  two  daughters  even 
Invented  their  own  solar  tent — dear  plastic 
wall  facing  south,  black  absorbing  wall  on 
the  other  side,  the  whole  thing  held  up  by 
aliunlnum  poles.  Mrs.  ITiomason  keeps  the 
books,  answers  the  phone  and  the  mall  and 
feeds  the  curious  guests  who  come  to  call. 

"If  I  had  a  slick  system  and  a  heavily  In- 
sulated house.  It  would  destroy  my  credit- 
ability."  Thomason  said  the  other  day,  sit- 
ting In  the  warm,  slightly  hiunid  Uving  room 
of  his  house.  Two  of  his  four  grandchUdren 
splashed  In  the  warm  swimming  pool,  sur- 
rounded by  his  wife's  tropical  plants. 

Ttiomason  \s  a  plain  man,  no  more  pre- 
possessing than  his  ordinary  looking  house. 
"Just  a  Carolina  farm  boy"  as  he  pute  It.  He's 
a  short,  slight  man.  50  years  <4d,  who  seems. 
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M  be  mlCht  My.  "tickled  to  deatb"  wltb  tbe 
fame  his  'Abetter  aoUr  trap"  liaa  Ixoui^t  blm. 

But  be'*  a  proud  man.  toow  and  worried 
about  wbat  be  oonalders  aUgbte  becauee  bla 
doctocate  U  not  In  aolar  ^yslcs,  and  the 
many  aclentUU  wbo  look  aikance  becauee 
bla  reports  on  tbe  aolar  ayatem  bare  appeared 
more  often  In  Popular  Ifecbanlc-type  pubU- 
OtttioDa  tban  learned  Journals. 

For  moat  of  bis  life  be'e  worked  bard— first 
at  pouring  concrete  to  earn  bis  way  tbrougb 
CatAwte  Oollece,  tben  ae  a  refrigeration  engi- 
neer In  tbe  Mercbant  Marine,  tben  (from 
1047  to  1967)  as  a  patent  examiner  and 
finally  as  a  patent  attorney  for  tbe  Army 
untU  1971  wben  be  was  laid  off. 

l*or  four  winters,  be  studied  law  every 
nlgbt,  during  many  summers  be  built  bouses 
(13  in  all.  four  of  tbem  solar-beated),  wblcb 
be  bas  rented. 

A  question  tbat  mlgbt  logically  be  appUed 
to  Tbomaeon  la.  "U  you're  so  smart,  wby  alnt 
you  rlcb?" 

Tbomason  obvloualy  Isnt  poor— bis  obll- 
dren  go  to  ooUege.  bis  bouse  and  another  be 
owns  are  set  on  five  ecrae.  He's  starting  to 
build  anotber  aolar  bouse  to  a^  and  organiz- 
ing seminars  to  teacb  builders  bis  solar 
system. 

But  be's  not  tbe  billionaire  you'd  expect 
to  find  In  tbe  first  man  to  build  bouses  snc- 
esesfully  beated  by  ttie  sun  over  a  long 
period. 

TbiMnason  incorporated  bis  Tbomason 
Solar  Hf?ww»^j  Inc.,  wltb  a  trademark  of 
"Solaris  Systems,"  tn  1969.  Tbe  principal  offl- 
oers  are  bis  family.  And  tof  every  910  solar 
bouse  plan  Bdmund  sells,  lliomaaon  gets 
only  91,  wltb  Just  96  from  tbe  930  lleense  sale. 

So  far.  no  major  company  bas  yet  seen  fit 
to  offer  him  a  tabulous  sum  for  one  of  bis 
patents,  tbougb  Thomasnn  confidently  ex- 
pects one  to  knock  on  bis  door  any  day.  One 
bas  tbe  feeling  tbat  Tbomason  wouM  not  ask 
for  tbe  moon  and  stars  for  tbe  rlgbts  to  bis 
solar  patenta.  perb^w  Just  a  Ut  of  tbe  star- 
Ugbt. 

Until  tbe  uncbecked  fiow  of  oil  was  cut  off 
in  tbe  current  crisis,  neitber  private  industry 
nor  tbe  government  was  all  tbat  attracted  to 
solar  energy.  Tbougb  tbe  energy  Itself  was 
free,  tbe  blgber  initial  Installation  costs. 
comiMrad  to  oonventlonal  fumaees,  put  off 
a  number  of  people. 

Tbomaaon's  system  with  its  bandyman, 
Jerrybullt.  farmboy,  Popular  Macbanlcs  air 
may  have  seemed  Just  too  simple  to  be  worth 
much — ^tbe  fact  tb«t  it  works  notwithstand- 
ing, momaeoa  Mm'ulf  is  not  a  man  wbo 
thinks  big.  For  aU  bis  reaching  for  tbe  sun. 
be  is  a  down-to-earth  man. 

On  tbe  other  band,  if  Tbomason  is  not  to- 
day (or  even  tomorrow)  rich,  notxxiy  should 
feel  sorry  for  him.  sitting  tn  bis  warm  house. 
iMittr'ng  In  his  solar  glory.  He's  a  man  wbo 
knew  be  was  right  aU  along. 

{Fram  the  Washington  Poet.  Feb.  10.  1974] 

EmotoT-SAvnra  OincB  Brnumrc 

(By  Stewart  PoweU) 

BCakcbsst^,  N.H. — ^The  architectural  wave 
of  tbe  future  may  be  buildings  tbat  conserve 
energy  such  as  a  solar-heated  federal  oflloe 
building  scheduled  to  be  built  here. 

Tbe  architect  of  the  innovative  96.6  mill  Ion 
building.  Mlcbolas  Isaak,  bas  included  en- 
ergy saving  features  In  Its  plans  that  could 
cut  energy  oonstmaption  up  to  60  per  cent. 
The  square  blodhouse  style  structure  will 
have  ^ick  walls,  one-ftfth  the  windows  of  a 
normal  offloe  bulfttlng  and  a  blackened  win- 
dowless  north  wall,  according  to  tbe  69-year- 
old  Isaak. 

Tte  Interior  will  be  Ut  aelecUvely  with 
dim  hallways  and  focused  lighting  in  work- 
ing areas  and  stairways.  The  heating  system 
win  be  a  variable  flow  rather  than  a  variable 
temperature  system,  directing  more  warm  air 
into  a  cool  section  rather  than  raising  the 
building  temperature. 


Solar  cells  are  planned  for  the  roof  to  cap- 
ture heat  tbat  will  be  etored  in  three  10,000- 
gallon  water  tanks  beneath  the  building.  Hot 
water,  rather  than  being  beated  to  180  de- 
grees only  to  be  cooled  by  the  user,  will  only 
be  beated  to  100  degreea 

"The  design  innovattons  were  culled  from 
over  SOO  suggestions  by  utility  companies, 
manufacturers  and  other  designers,"  Isaak 
said.  "Many  are  common  sense  style  changes 
tbat  come  when  designers  think  of  energy 
rather  than  flair." 

The  General  Servlcea  Administration  and 
tbe  National  Bureau  of  Standards  will  moni- 
tor the  experimental  features  In  the  building 
over  the  next  several  years  to  determine 
which  ones  should  be  Included  in  other 
buildings.  Construction  Is  scheduled  to  begin 
this  spring  with  completion  sometime  In  1975. 

Isaak  says  buildings  designed  with  energy 
\ise  in  mind  should  be  "tbe  wave  of  tbe 
future."  For  him,  there  Is  no  conflict  between 
design  and  function. 

"I  feel  the  building  will  be  beautiful  as 
well  as  functional.  If  these  energy  conserving 
measures  are  adopted  In  other  buildings, 
none  of  tbem  should  be  detrlnkental  to  good 
design,"  he  said. 

"nie  building  inclucks  the  recommenda- 
tions of  many  energy  experts  including  the 
New  York  engineering  fkm  of  Dubln.  KflndeU, 
Bloome  Associates. 

While  plans  for  the  experimental  building 
have  been  under  way  for  several  years,  tbe 
current  energy  crisis  has  focused  Interest  on 
the  success  of  the  project. 

"It's  kind  of  satisfying  to  be  right  In  the 
middle  of  something  that  Is  Important." 
Isaak  said.  "Maybe  we  can  produce  something 
tbat  might  help.  We  axe  breaking  new  ground 
and  that  is  always  exalting." 

Manchester,  often  cloudy  for  much  of  tbe 
winter,  was  selected  for  the  site  of  the  solar 
beated  building  because  of  the  wide  varia- 
tions In  climate,  Isaak  said.  "I  think  the 
government  wanted  to  give  these  ideas  a  real 
good  test." 

The  massive  walls  and  common  sense  de- 
sign of  the  building  come  In  part  from  Isaak's 
New  Hampshire  upbringing.  Massive  stone 
walls  tumble  across  tbe  New  Hampshire 
landscape  and  give  it  a  special  character. 

"We're  all  working  in  a  contemporary  style, 
but  somehow  or  other  the  region  puts  a 
stamp  on  a  design.  It's  a  phllosophlcai  thing. 
You're  raised  In  a  certain  area,  brought  up 
In  certain  ways  and  these  feelings  find  the*' 
way  into  your  work,"  he  said. 

[Prom  tbe  New  York  Times,  Jan.  6, 1974] 

UnuTT  Testing  a  Nkw  Kins  or  Hokk  That 

Wastxs  no  ESnkrot 

(By  Oena Smith) 

AXjLENTOWN,  Pa. — lAe  It  or  not,  the  na- 
tion's electric  utilities  are  going  to  have  to 
change  the  ways  they  do  business. 

First,  It  was  the  environmentalists  wbo  dic- 
tated new  approaches  for  a  basically  con- 
servative industry  tbat  bad  had  Its  own  way 
throughout  tbe  century. 

Now,  tbe  energy  crMs  Is  f(»ctng  still  more 
changes,  particularly  in  selling  and  promo- 
tional efforts. 

"We  started  back  in  1966  or  1966  by  phas- 
ing out  our  jKomotloci  of  various  electric 
aippllanoes,  including  sAr-condltloning,"  Jack 
K.  Bnaby,  pireeldent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Power  and  Ugbt  Company,  said  in  a  recent 
interview. 

Over  tbe  next  two  years  the  utility  ended 
its  promotional  allowancea  for  apacebeatlng 
customers  and  in  1971  called  a  halt  to  all 
cooperative  advertising.  Personnel  who  for- 
merly promoted  elec^clty  for  every  om- 
celvatole  use  were  sent  out  into  the  field  to 
help  In  service  efforts  and  to  preach  con- 
BM^atlon  of  energy. 

In  Beptemfeer,  1973,  the  big  Pennsylvania 
utility  held  a  fonim  for  architects  and  engi- 
neers  to  bring   about  vaer^j  conservatloa 


efforts  in  the  design  of  buildings.  Pleased 
with  the  results  of  that  meeting,  the  cam. 
pany  invited  top  managers  from  178  of  the 
largest  Industrial  plants 'in  its  10.nD0-equax»> 
mdle  service  area  of  eastern  Peniiajrlvaiila  to 
a  two-day  Industrial  energy  managemnt 
forum. 

A  seriee  of  architect^engineer  gtitbfirtngi 
was  aOso  held  last  October  and  November  to 
procnote  good  thermal  rteeigns,  Special  mMt- 
IngB  are  held  frequently  with  school  "ff^'^it 
tbrotighout  the  region. 

"But  by  Xar  oiur  most  etccitlng  project  is  tbe 
energy  conservation  home  we  are  building  out 
at  ScbnecksviUe,  about  16  miles  northwest  at 
here,"  Mr.  Busby  said.  "It's  basically  a  re- 
search project  designed  to  mak^  optimum  uis 
of  energy  in  every  way  possible  In  a  single- 
family  home  without  cbianglng  people's  life- 
styles." 

Robert  Bomancheck,  supervisor  of  research 
and  technical  services,  fuid  Bobert  Deppen. 
tbe  energy-conservation  consultant,  are 
collaborating  in  the  design  and  planning  for 
the  project. 

Tbe  house,  a  two-st(«y,  l,700-sq\iare-foot 
structure,  has  three  bedrooms,  a  kitchen,  a 
faimlly  room,  a  bath  and  a  half,  a  laimdiy 
room  and  a  full  basemeht.  A  special  second- 
floor  play  area  for  chtdren  frees  the  SSO 
square  feet  of  qwoe  downstairs  for  adtdta. 

Mr.  Romancbeck  explained  that  the  bouas 
was  aimed  at  the  $36,900  to  940,000  prloe 
level,  but  with  the  qieciftl  equipment — much 
of  It  being  used  for  the  first  time — and  tedi- 
nloal  assistance  required  would  probably  cost 
$130,000  to  buUd. 

"We  may  eliminate  some  of  VtM  new  con- 
cepts if  they  prove  to  be  not  too  feasS>le,"  bs 
added. 

The  main  difference  between  this  and  othv 
houses  Is  in  its  heating  system.  It  uses  two 
beat  pumps  and  a  system  of  solar  coUeetcn, 
plus  a  series  of  heat  exchanges.  All  are  de- 
signed to  keep  the  needed  hot  water  warm 
and  ready  to  use  without  special  heat  surgM 
to  meet  unexpected  demAnds. 

Panels  on  a  second-fieor  deck  aiwd  around 
a  patio  wUl  face  south. to  collect  the  KUi% 
rays.  partlciUarly  in  w1»t<ff.  Tbe  panels  will 
contain  tubes  filled  wttfti  ethylene  glycol  te 
help  heat  an  energy-odUectlng  loop  in  tbs 
house. 

The  heat  pump  will  have  a  water  source, 
and  tbe  solar  panels  and  a  variety  of  other 
heat-producers  within  the  house  will  be 
\ised  to  make  this  system  more  efficient.  The 
normal  beat  pump  usee  outside  air,  taking 
tbe  heat  out  of  it  and  forcing  It  into  the 
house. 

There  will  be  a  standard  air-source  heat 
pump  to  YnAp  heat  tb4  water  in  extremely 
cold  periods. 

A  see-through  fireplace  will  face  both  tlic 
living  room-foyer  and  tbe  kitchen-family 
room  and  be  tied  into  the  supplementary 
heating  system.  This  will  be  done  from  beat 
exchangers  in  the  flue,  while  fresh  air  will 
be  circulated  into  tbe  flfeplace  through  vents 
from  outside  and  imder  the  hearth. 

A  system  of  clrc\il$tors  will  keep  tbe 
warmed  wate^  moving  c«nstantly  to  tbe  point 
where  the  whole  water  loop  should  bold  water 
at  about  116  degrees  Fahrenheit,  roughly 
ideal  for  aU  uses  except  dishwashing,  for 
which  a  standard  electric  heater  will  tM 
used. 

Waste  heat  from  appliances  will  be  drawn 
into  the  water  loop  through  beat  exchanger*. 
For  example,  the  bath  tub,  laundry  and  dish- 
washer drains  exit  in  a  single  pipe  after 
passing  over  heat  exchafigers. 

Even  the  coils  at  the  rear  of  the  refrigera- 
tor and  the  dryer  will  1^  tapped  to  add  heat 
to  the  water  loop.  Plastic  coils  have  also 
been  looped  around  ttte  s^tlc  system  in  a 
further  effort  to  use  wa9te  heat. 

Mr.  Bomancheck  an^  his  associates  have 
incorporated   all  sorts  of  devices  into  tbs 
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house  to  prevent  losses  of  heat.  These  in- 
clude tnple-glazed  windows  with  two  air 
spaces,  pdyurethane  foam  lor  tighter  seals 
around  doors  and  windows,  and  poljrstyrene 
tongue-m-groove  sheathing  instead  of  ply- 
wood or  other  square-ended  types. 

Tbe  present  schedule  calls  for  monitoring 
of  tbe  house  and  special  onslte  manual  read- 
ings starting  in  April.  Tben  a  family  will  be 
invited  to  live  in  for  six  to  eight  months 
tor  a  practical  test. 

"By  the  spring  of  1976,  we  should  be  ready 
to  release  our  findings  on  the  practicality  of 
the  bouse,"  Mr.  Bomancheck  said. 

The  average  house  with  electric  heating 
on  Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light  Hnes  dur- 
ing a  cold  day  in  a  prolonged  cold  wave 
records  a  demand  of  about  12  kilowatts  at  the 
generator. 

"We  feel  confident  we  can  bring  this  down 
to  four  kilowatts  with  the  new  house,"  Mr. 
Bomancheck  said. 

But  what's  in  it  for  the  electric  utility  of 
the  future?  Mr.  Busby  said  he  felt  strongly 
that  with  his  company's  new  approaches  the 
utility  would  not  be  faced  with  capacity 
binds  and  would  be  more  easily  financed. 

"Our  reputation  will  be  stronger  and  well 
be  a  better  neighbor,"  he  said,  adding  tbat 
already  conservation  efforts  were  beginning 
to  pay  off  with  a  slowdown  in  annual  load 
growth  rates. 

CoNVXKTED  Foundry  To  Utilize  Sow,  Wind. 

Water  roa  Emirgt 

IProm   Sioiix   Falls    Argus-Iieader,    Dec.    8, 

1973] 

PROvmENCE,  R.I. — A  group  of  designers 
plans  to  use  the  sun,  wind  and  water  to  pro- 
vide power  tar  a  19tb  century  foundry  being 
converted  into  an  office  building. 

When  the  renovation  is  completed  next 
year,  energy  will  be  produced  by  solar  panels 
on  the  roof,  water-powered  turbines  in  an 
adjacent  river  and  a  wind  propeller  towering 
over  the  building. 

Then  an  experiment  begins:  Will  ofllce 
workers  be  more  conservative  in  consuming 
power  If  they  watch  it  being  collected  and 
know  tbe  supply  is  limited? 

"You  tend  to  husband  your  battery  in  your 
car,  but  we  don't  have  that  energy  con- 
sciousness in  our  buildings,"  said  Ronald 
Beckman,  director  ot  the  Research  and  De- 
sign Institute  of  Providence. 

Institute  architects  and  design  planners 
are  searching  for  tbe  most  sophisticated  in- 
sulation, alternate  energy  sources  and  solar 
heating  systems  available  for  tbe  three-story 
brick  building,  which  will  become  the  head- 
quarters for  the  Institute's  25-member  staff. 

In  terms  of  research  of  new  products,  the 
Institute's  effort  is  not  radical,  Beckman  said. 
Be  said  what  is  unique  is  tbe  atten4>t  to 
Utilize  a  wide  variety  of  natural  energy 
sources  in  a  single  system  and  tben  study  tbe 
environmental  effects  on  long-term  tenants. 

As  part  of  the  experiments,  the  staff  will  be 
subjected  to  different  heat  and  lighting  levels 
to  determine  wbat  is  adequate.  Be<dcman 
thinks  the  results  may  prompt  the  staff 
members  to  change  their  home  energy  use. 

ITie  institute,  a  nonprofit  behavior  and 
envinnunental  research  organisaMon,  also 
hopes  it  will  be  able  to  refine  some  of  tbe 
energy  systems  and  devise  new  products  pro- 
viding lowcost  energy  with  no  pollution. 

Beckman  said  the  institute  will  be  able 
to  generate  at  least  60  per  cent  of  Its  power 
and  may  be  able  to  become  nearly  self-suf- 
ficient by  installing  new  energy  systems  as 
they  are  developed. 

"We  feel  tbe  energy  crisis  is  tbe  best  thing 
that  ever  happened,"  Beckman  said.  "Inad- 
vertently, we  are  faced  with  a  crisis  we  have 
been  avoiding  for  too  many  years. 

("The  cultival  implications  of  this  are 
immense.  Man  is  being  forced  to  alter  his 
lifestyle  to  conserve  energy." 


The  renovation  of  tbe  1860  foundry  Is  ex- 
pected to  cost  $1(X),000,  and  tbe  energy  equip- 
ment up  to  $160,000,  depending  on  how  much 
is  donated  by  industry  or  funded  by  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  Narragansett  Electric 
(Do.  already  has  donated  $36,000. 

Solar  Hottse  on  Delaware  Cakpob  Harnxssks 
Sun  roR  Its  Enxrqt 

Solar  One,  billed  as  tbe  first  house  to  con- 
vert solar  energy  into  electricity  and  heat, 
now  Is  doing  its  thing  on  the  north  campus 
of  the  University  of  Delaware  in  Newark. 

Harry  Weese  Associates  of  Chicago  designed 
the  1,350-square-foot  bouse  to  have  a  slant- 
ing roof  full  of  sun-catching  "windows"  with 
cadmium  sulphide  solar  cells  to  convert 
sunlight  Into  electrical  energy.  Solar  panels 
on  tbe  south  side  also  collect  heat.  Consentlnl 
Associates  of  New  York  City  and  University 
of  Delaware  energy  conversion  staff  members 
assisted  la  the  major  project. 

Tbe  direct  electrical  current  produced  by 
the  solar  cells  will  be  stored  in  qieclal  storage 
batteries  outside  tbe  house.  Household  ap- 
pliances and  fixtures  which  use  direct  cur- 
rent (such  as  the  range,  heater,  universal 
motor  fan  and  permanent  light  fixtures)  will 
be  energized  by  the  batteries  while  other 
units  requiring  alternating  current  (In  tbe 
future)  will  be  connected  to  the  battery 
power  source  but  will  contain  inverters  to 
convert  tlie  direct  current  to  alternating 
current. 

Diirlng  the  first  phase  of  data  acquisition 
with  the  experimental  house,  only  part  of  the 
roof  wUl  have  aolar  cells  in  place.  During  this 
period,  make-up  electricity  wUI  be  supplied 
through  a  slaved  power  supply  to  tbe  bat- 
teries to  simulate  a  complete  solar  panel  in- 
stallation. 

When  tbe  experimental  program  has  pro- 
gressed to  tbe  point  when  tbe  entire  roof 
panels  have  solar  cells  in  place,  the  complete 
array  is  expected  to  produce  20  kilowatt  hours 
daUy  at  a  solar-electric  conversion  efficiency 
of  7  per  cent. 

During  the  winter,  the  house  will  be  kept 
warm  by  the  heat  collected  on  the  roof  by 
the  combined  electricity/heat  collectors  and 
by  two  groups  of  thermal  fiat  plate  collectors 
on  the  south  wall  of  the  house.  Heat  collected 
during  tbe  day  will  be  drawn  off  to  specUl 
heat  storage  \inlte  containing  eutectlc  salts. 
The  ^>eclal  salts  on  demand  by  the  house 
thermostat  give  up  tbe  heat  which  is  circu- 
lated through  the  bouse  through  ducting  like 
that  used  in  standard  homes. 

During  tbe  summer  months,  the  house 
will  have  air  eonditloning  operating  at  night 
to  quickly  reduce  tbe  ten^>erature  of  tbe 
cool  night  air.  This  cold  air  will  be  stored  in 
a  separate  eutectlc  salt  reservoir  and  will 
be  circulated  through  tbe  bouse  during  hot 
summer  days  to  lower  the  hovisebold 
temperature. 

Solar  One,  when  fully  eqtilpped,  will  pro- 
vide up  to  80  per  cent  <rf  its  total  energy  re- 
quirement from  sunlight.  The  main  thrust 
of  the  solar  experimental  program  Is  to  de- 
velop the  sun  as  a  substantial  energy  re- 
source tbat  will  make  a  considerable  Impact 
on  the  in^iending  energy  crisis. 

Construction  of  the  four  liedroom  house 
(two  bedrooms  an  furnlabed  while  two 
others  are  being  used  as  experimental  areas) 
was  managed  by  Frederick  O.  Krapf  A:  Son  of 
Wilmington.  Del.  Decorated  by  H.  Fetnberg, 
a  Wilmington  furniture  company,  the  bouse 
also  contains  living  room-dining  room, 
kitchen,  a  hath  and  a  half,  attatdied-  garage 
andfulldellar. 

University  scientists  estimate  that,  with 
iiiq>endlng  increases  in  fossil  fuels  plus  the 
eventual  mass  production  ci  cartm>»H»  sul- 
phide solar  celU,  the  soiar  alectrtfled  and 
beated  home  will  be  reality  within  tbe  com- 
ing decade  at  a  oost  at  about  10  per  cent  more 
than  the  oonventlonal  home. 


QENCXnDE  CK3NVENTION  DOES  NOT 
UNDERMINE  (X^NSTIT  UTIONAL 
GUARANTEES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  two  of 
the  principal  objections  to  Senate  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Genocide  Convention  are 
that  it  would  be  self -executing  and  that 
it  would  infringe  upon  first  amendment 
guarantees  of  fi«e  speech.  In  1970  the 
Standing  Committee  on  World  Order 
Through  Law  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation examined  these  arguments  and 
dismissed  them. 

With  regard  to  the  self -executing  argu- 
ment, the  convention's  language  i-eflects 
the  need  for  each  country  to  adopt  im- 
plementing legislation  "in  accordance 
with  their  respective  constitutions."  In- 
deed, under  our  Constitution,  a  treaty 
cannot  support  a  criminal  prosecution 
without  congressional  authorization. 

In  the  words  of  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee's report: 

Another  objection  to  the  ratification  is  that 
tbe  treaty  would  l>e  self -executing.  The  re- 
sult, It  is  claimed,  would  be  to  impose  a  law 
upon  the  citizens  of  this  country  without 
tbe  Congress  having  enacted  an  implement- 
ing legislation.  Article  1  doea  designate  Geno- 
cide as  "a  crime  under  international  law". 
But  Article  V  requires  tbe  partlee  "to  enact. 
in  accordance  with  their  respective  Constitu- 
tions, the  necessary  legislation  to  give  effect 
to  the  .  .  .  Convention  and  ...  to  provide 
effective  penalties.  .  .  ."  Could  anything  be 
clearer? 

With  respect  to  the  first  amendment 
guarantees,  it  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  Supreme  Qourt  Itself  has 
distinguished  Isetween  "advcx^acy"  and 
"incitement."  While  advocacy  is  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution,  the  Court  has 
repeatedly  decided  that  incitement  was 
not  protected  and  that  the  government 
was  within  its  authority  to  restrict  it. 
In  Brandenburg  against  Ohio,  the  Court 
said: 

.  .  .  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  free 
speech  and  free  press  do  not  permit  a  State 
to  forbid  or  proscribe  advocacy  of  the  use  of 
force  or  of  law  violation  except  where  advo- 
cacy Is  directed  to  Inciting  or  producing  im- 
minent lawless  action  and  is  likely  to  Incite 
or  produce  such  action." 

Thus,  limitations  on  incitement  do  not 
abridge  free  speech.  It  is  important  to 
keep  in  mind,  however,  that  any  convic- 
tion Isased  on  this  provision  of  imple- 
menting legislation,  could  be  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  for  final  Interpre- 
tation. In  this  way,  the  individual  has 
additional  safeguards. 

Mr.  President,  this  treaty  is  compatible 
with  our  Constitution  and  our  national 
ideals.  It  deserves  our  enthusiastic  sup- 
port. 


ALTERNATIVE  SOURCES  OP  POWER 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  If  any 
one  thing  rings  clear  from  our  present 
energy  crisis,  it  is  our  need  for  alterna- 
tive sources  of  power.  Many,  such  as 
solar,  wind,  geothermal.  coal,  nuclear, 
and  even  garbage,  have  been  put  forth. 
However,  the  fact  remains  that  only  the 
coal  and  nuclear  alternatives  hold  out 
immediate  possibilities. 

Of   the   two,    many   beUev«   nuclear 
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energy  to  be  the  most  attractive.  Arum 
admittedly.  Its  potential  Is  enormouB. 
Yet,  so  are  its  dangers.  As  the  Congress 
continues  to  drtMUe  over  long-range 
energy  policy,  it  is  all  too  often  the  little 
towns,  selected  as  reactor  sites,  which 
are  left  to  make  the  dlfflciilt  decisions 
regarding  these  benefits  and  risks. 

One  such  town  is  the  peaceful  country 
town  of  MoPtogue  in  western  Massachu- 
setts. Montague  baa,  been  selected  as  the 
site  for  a  nuclear  power  complex  con- 
sisting of  two  giant  reactors  capable  of 
generating  2.3  million  kilowatts  by  I98I. 
Needless  to  say.  the  proposal  has  already 
stitzed  a  tremendous  amoimt  of  debate 
among  the  town's  8JS55  residents. 

In  a  very  interesung  six-pait  article, 
the  ^trlngfleld  Union-Republican  exam- 
inee this  controversy,  tbrlng  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  coneagues  b«;ause  it  is 
the  kind  of  thing  which  is  happening 
with  increasing  frequency  throughout 
the  coimtry.  Small  towns,  cast  adrift  by 
lack  of  clear  congressional  policy,  are 
left  to  decide  a  matter  of  national,  and 
ev«i  international  importance. 

This  is  not  a  wise  policy.  Moreover,  if 
we  continue  to  delay  in  coming  to  grips 
with  nuclear  safety  and  safeguard  prob- 
lems, we  Dilty  Well  be  confronted  with  a 
fail^.accotnpli.  In  this  regard,  I  commend 
Senator  Ribicoff  for  his  initiative  in  h<dd- 
ing  hearings  on  this  subject  before  the 
Government  Operation's  Subcommittee 
on  Reorganization.  Research,  and  Inter- 
national Organizations.  I  hope,  however, 
that  this  is  just  the  beginning  in  what 
WiB  be  a  massive  effort  by  the  Congress 
to  formulate  a  sound  nuclear  energy  pcd- 
icy.  Citizens  like  those  in  Montague 
need  our  guidance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  pilnted  in  the 
R>co«o. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 
as  foUows: 
Tax    UotiTfGm    jyoxuMA — ^Twnr    JTuclbuk 

PUXTS:  BuastNo  ob  Cdbsk? 
(By  KUiot  Elasnberg  aod  Jolm  Scbldlovsky) 

MontaguB,  a  Blmnb»rlng,  nenlc  town 
founded  aao  jMin  «go,  haa  \Mgaa.  the  biggest 
yeftr  of  Ite  life. 

Forty  mUee  ttprtrer  from  Bprlngfidd,  the 
rural  n«nkUi>  Ooiiaty  town  bss  been  dboaotx 
as  the  new  home  fbr  two  gUAt-elaad  nodeer 
reactor  unHa  by  TliiMiiiiii  UtUltlea. 

A  nu<de#r  SPwar  plant  la  Montague  would 
affect  evMryoDf  tn  l^estera  USatachuaetta  and 
New  kntfanri,  Tbp  eiecti;tclt7  made  there 
would  go  to  the  entire  reglgo. 

So  would  radiation  fKxn  a  major  accident. 

ICbntague's  reaUenta  are  beginning  to 
react — ac»ne  with  pride,  otbera  with  alarm — 
to  their  town  beoomlog  the  newest  mottbers 
of  a  growing  famUy  of  nudear  power  plant 
Bltee  around  tbaoouatry. 

"It  cant  do  anything  but  good,"  Bays 
Selectman  Donald  Skcfla.  '< 

"Vow  aafa  la  it  going  to  be?  I  wlah  I  knaw." 
s(iys  Bemy  Wonaey,  a  milk  tester  who  lives 
near  the  proposed  nuclear  plant  site. 

Wonaey'a  question  la  the  same  crucial  one 
that  waa  asked  in  19S7,  when  the  first  nuclear 
power  idant  w«nt  on  line  in  Shlpplngmwrt, 
Pa.  .  -    a'-3 

After  16  years,  ttwre's  still  no  perfect 
answer  to  the  safety  queatlooi,  according  to  a 
growing  munlMr  of  adantlsta  and  englnaers 
who  are  eipreoslng  doubts  about  America's 
rush  towards  nuclear  power. 


The  8656  residents  of  Montague  and  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Western  New  England  now 
must  cope  with  an  age-old  problem  : 

Are  enomous  potential  benefits  worth 
enormous  potential  risks? 

In  1966,  the  Atomic  ftiergy  Commission 
concluded  that  a  major  accident  at  a  nuclear 
power  plant  would  kill  45jD00  persons,  Injure 
74,000  more  and  cause  $17  billion  property 
damage. 

The  AEC's  conclusions  were  based  on  a 
study  of  an  800  megawatt  nuclear  reactor. 
This  year,  the  ABC  will  Issue  a  report  on 
possible  dlamage  from  larger  reactor  units, 
such  aa  the  two  1150  megawatt  reactors 
proposed  for  Montague. 

The  twin  Montague  units  would  create  a 
great  concentration  of  nuclear  power  in 
Western  New  England.  A  nuclear  plan  has 
been  operating  25  miles  west  tn  Rowe,  Mass., 
since  1900.  Another  nuclear  unit  has  been  at 
wortc  16  miles  north  In  Vernon,  Vt.,  since 
1972. 

The  combined  megawatt  output  from  Rowe 
and  Vernon  is  less  than  oae-third  the  power 
to  be  produced  by  Montague's  twin  units. 

Some  critics  of  nuclear  power  say  there 
Is  no  time  to  lose  if  nuclear  growth  is  to  be 
controlled.  One  critic,  William  E.  Heronemus, 
profeesor  of  civil  engineering  at  the  TTniver- 
slty  of  Massachusetts  In  Amherart,  predicts 
that  someday  seven  nucleAr  units  will  strad- 
dle the  Montague  Plains. 

Many  nuclear  experts  iiisist  that  nuclear 
power  is  a  technological  godsend.  Without 
it.  Industry  spokesmen  say,  there  would  soon 
be  an  energy  shortage  so  severe  it  wouW  make 
today's  "energy  crisis"  look  like  child's  play. 

Critics  say  that  nuclear  safety  problems 
are  not  Just  short-term  ones.  Lethal  waste 
products  from  today's  nuclear  reactors  re- 
main highly  poisonous  for  more  than  200,000 
years. 

Today's  scientists  are  qijestlonlng  the  mo- 
rality of  saddling  future  generations  with  the 
burden  of  safeguarding  these  toxic  wastes. 
Critics  argue  that  mankind  hasn't  proven 
politically  stable  enough  to  begin  a  "per- 
petual" safeguard  of  thes«  wastes  to  Insure 
Its  sinrvlval. 

"We  know  of  no  govemnjent  whose  life  was 
more  than  an  instant  by  comparison  with  the 
half  life  of  Plutonium."  writes  Allen  V. 
Kaeese,  a  critic  of  nuclear  power  plants. 

This  year  will  be  a  year  of  decision  for 
Montague.  There  will  be  hearings  at  which 
residents  will  get  their  chance  to  influence 
the  fate  of  their  communl'^y. 

•nie  coming  decade  will  lae  years  of  decl- 
akm  for  the  whole  country.  Consiuner  advo- 
cate Ralph  Nader  has  predicted  the  nuclear 
oontroverey  will  be  the  nomber  one  citizen 
oonoem  In  the  next  10  year*. 

But  the  nuclear  age,  unknown  to  a  large 
segment  of  the  public.  Is  already  well  past 
Ita  Infancy. 

More  than  anyone  else  i&  the  nation,  t«Sl- 
denta  of  New  England  are  finding  that  out. 

Nuclear  power  plants  already  accovint  for 
ao  per  cent  of  the  electricity  produced  in  New 
England.  Only  five  per  cent  of  the  national 
electrical  supply  comes  from  nuclear  souroea. 

Of  the  40  American  nudear  power  plants, 
six  are  In  New  England.  Xach  state  in  this 
area,  except  Rhode  Island,  has  at  least  one 
nuclear  plant  In  op^atlotx  or  planned. 

By  the  end  of  the  century,  according  to 
Industry  eatUnatee,  there  will  be  200  nuclear 
units  In  Vew  England  and  1000  In  the  United 
Statea. 

Nnolear  power,  it  is  hoped,  wlU  free  the 
nattm  ftom  dependence  oft-lncrsaatngly  un- 
certain foreign  fuel  supplies  and  ^mttwiMTig 
domestto  suppliea.  i 

A  decade  ago,  when  there  were  «ily  seven 
commercial  power  plante  In  operation,  there 
wasn't  Vbat  measlanlc  sense  about  them  that 
one  geta  from  their  owners  today. 

But  there  were  already  wtil-deflned  wor- 
ries. Tlie  major  fear  was:  at  the  unknown 
elfects  of  periodic,  though  small,  releases  of 
radlatlcm  Into  the  atmoqihere. 
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Althoui^  some  aclentlats  say  the  effect  of 
radiation,  particularly  on  lafanta,  la  still  un- 
known, the  lasue  has  aubtfded  somen^iat. 

The  AEO  baa  satisfied  some  crltlca  by 
tightening  emission  stanrdarda  by  a  factor 
of  about  100. 

But  new  concerns  have  replaced  radiation 
worries. 

The  "emergency  core  cooling  systam,"  a 
last  line  of  defense  for  shutting  down  a  mal- 
functioning reaction,  may  not  work  when 
caUed  upon,  critlos  say.  Th«  system  has  never 
been  tested. 

Should  a  reactw  lose  It^  cooling  water  by 
a  number  of  possible  malfanctlona,  Ite  stock 
of  fissionable  materials  would  overheat  and 
could  melt  tJiroiigh  the  pmtecUve  steel  and 
concrete  vessels,  critics  argue. 

In  such  an  accident,  thDusands  of  times 
the  amount  of  radioactivity  produoed  by  the 
1946  Blroshlma  bomb  would  be  released  Into 
the  environment. 

Another  major  cause  of  ooncem  is  the  fact 
that  the  development  of  many  large-scale 
nuclear  power  plants  the  stze  of  the  Monta- 
gue units  would  mean  the  introduction  Into 
the  world  of  a  substantial  stock  of  the  ele- 
ment Plutonium. 

Plutonium,  which  did  nft  exist  In  nature 
in  modem  times,  worries  nuclear  critics  on 
several  counts:  Jt  is  highly  radioactive;  it 
remains  radioactive  for  thousands  of  years; 
it  is,  perhaps  most  Importantly,  the  prime 
ingredient  In  manufacturing  nuclear 
weapons. 

An  amount  of  friutonluza  as  small  as  a  pol- 
len grain  would  cause  death  If  inhaled  or 
Ingested,  scientists  say.  And  a  few  kilograms, 
about  the  size  of  a  grapefruit.  Is  enough  for 
construction  of  a  small  nuclear  bomb. 

Utility  Indiistry  executives  and  plaimers 
do  not  dispute  that  risks  are  Involved  in 
developing  a  nuclear  econxtqiy. 

They  argue,  however,  thst  the  benefits  of 
nuclear  power  are  worth  bearing  the  risks 
entelled. 

And  while  the  consequences  of  a  large- 
scale  nuclear  mishap  might  be  immyng^  the 
chances  of  one  occurring  aire  almost  nil.  In- 
dustry and  government  leaders  say. 

Besides,  they  continue,  t)iere  are  risks  in- 
volved In  every  Industrial  process,  and  in 
other  methods  of  generating  power. 

"Do  you  think  that  there  is  not  a  risk 
involved  when  we  top  hydro-power  to  buUd 
a  dam"  one  utility  executive  asked. 

"What  would  you  say  about  an  Industry 
that  kills  60,000  persons  a  year  and  Injures 
hundreds  of  thousands  mon?"  demanded  an 
engineer.  He  was  speaking  of  automobUes. 

In  their  16-year  history,  commercial  nu- 
clear power  plants  have  yet  to  injure  or 
mi  a  person  outside  the  Industry. 

With  an  excellent  past  jrecord  to  go  on, 
nuclear  power  plants,  which  only  a  few  years 
ago  generated  an  insignificant  portion  of  the 
national  electric  supply,  appear  ready  to 
become  the  nation's  num^r  one  electrical 
energy  source,  according  to  both  AEC  and 
industry   estlnaatea. 

In  New  England,  geographically  removed 
from  fossil  fuel  deposits,  and  devoid  of  any 
great  river  systems  that  might  be  topped. 
the  eventiial  seems  to  be  coming  eoonei. 

By  1982.  aocprdlng  to  Niortheast  Utilities 
President  Lelan  P.  l^lin,  Jr.,  as  much  as 
70  per  cent  of  that  firm's  Electrical  produc- 
tion may  be  generated  In  auclear  plante. 

New  England  Electric  System  of  Wastb«a-o, 
anotber  utility  heading  company  in.  this 
area  ^It  owns  Massachusdtts  Electrtc- Co.) 
Is  also  counting  on  nucleat  plante  for  addi- 
tions to  its  generating  capacity. 

"New  England  has  no  fossil  fuel  deposits 
of  Its  own,"  said  Dr.  Harold  Lurle.  director  of 
research  and  development  tor  New  lEngland 
Electric.  "Pm:  this  area,  the  development  of 
nuclear  power  was  a  godsend. 

"The  only  ooncl\islon  yoit  can  draw,  based 
on  the  logic  of  the  sttuatloit.  is  to  biUld  more 
nuclear  power  plante  in  Mew  England  and 
to  buUd  them  as  fast  as  you  can." 
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In  the  way  they  generate  electricity,  the 
only  difference  between  fossil  plante  and 
nuclear  reactors  is  the  way  they  heat  water. 

Coal,  petroleimi,  and  natural  gas  are  gen- 
erally known  as  fossil  fuels  since  they  were 
formed  by  the  decay  of  prehistoric  plant  life 
to  their  present  forms. 

When  a  fossil  fuel  Is  burned,  bonds  tying 
elemente  in  its  molecules  are  broken.  As 
the  atoms  of  elemente  tn  the  fuel  mole- 
cules "scramble"  to  reoomblne  In  new  wajrs, 
a  certain  amount  of  energy  is  given  off  as 
beat. 

At  a  typical  steam  turbine  power  plant, 
that  heat  is  used  by  the  utility  to  turn 
water  to  steam.  Steam  pressure  turns  a 
large  magnet  vrttbin  larger  coils  of  wire,  and 
electricity  is  produoed. 

At  a  nuclear  plant,  the  process  is  very 
much  the  same  except  for  the  source  of 
heat. 

Nuclear  power  gets  ite  name  from  the 
bonds  which  hold  particles  together  in  the 
atoms'   center,   or  nucleus. 

Nuclear  bonds  happen  to  be  stronger  than 
the  bonds  which  hold  atoms  together  into 
molecules.  So  when  a  nucleus  is  broken 
apart,  more  energy  is  thrown  off. 

Some  of  that  energy  comes  In  the  form 
of  beat.  At  a  nuclear  power  plant,  the  heat 
Is  used  to  turn  a  steam  turbine  in  the 
same  manner  that  a  fossil-fired  turbine 
works. 

But  by  the  special  nature  of  a  nuclear  re- 
action, energy  is  also  released  in  forms  other 
than  heat.  Particles  of  varying  sizes  are 
radiated  outwards  by  a  fissioning — or  split- 
ting— nucleus.  Hence,  radiation. 

Nuclear  fission  was  first  discovered  by  two 
Oerman  scientiste  in  1939. 

Because  of  the  oppressive  nature  of  Oer- 
man society  at  that  time,  however,  many  of 
that  country's  physiclste  and  other  scientiste 
fled  to  the  United  States. 

XThder  the  code  name  "Manhattan  Proj- 
ect," they  were  mobilized  along  with  thou- 
sands of  native  Americans  for  the  UJ3.  war 
effort. 

The  resulte.  as  history  records,  were  the 
bombs  dropped  in  1945  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  ending  World  War  n. 

In  1064,  Congress  passed  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act,  which  gave  private  Industry  the  right  to 
use  atomic  power.  After  a  reluctant  start, 
utilities  soon  embraced  the  te<dmology. 

Some  present-day  critics  say  that  the  pow- 
erful force  of  the  atom  was  dellrstM  for 
"peaceful  purposes"  to  the  utilities  too  soon, 
perhaps,  out  of  a  desire  to  ease  American 
coDseienees  after  HlroelUma. 

A  more  likely  reason  why  fission  tech- 
nology was  commercialized  ao  rapidly  is  that 
it  was  a  known  commodity.  There  were  al- 
ready successfully-developed  reactors  tor 
submarines.   ' 

Some  critics  of  contemporary  nuclear  re- 
actors say  the  avallsMllty  of  fission  '%llnded" 
engineers  to  alternative  forms  of  energy,  such 
as  nuclear  fusion — a  potentially  more  plenti- 
ful and  safer  kind  <^  nuclear  reaction. 

In  a  fusion  reaction,  the  nucleil  of  small 
atoms  are  welded — or  fused^^together,  cre- 
ating atoms  of  heavier  elemente.  An  Intense 
amount  of  heat  is  given  off. 

"Pusion  has  the  potential  for  supplying  all 
the  energy  we  would  need,"  said  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  Prafessor  Ndr- 
man  C.  RasmUsseft.  ■ 

"We>e  released  it  in  explosive  reactions 
(the  H-bomb) ,  but  we  are  not  yet  able  to 
produce  It  in  a  slow,  coBlarolled  way,"  Bas- 
mussen  said  In  a  recent  Interrlev*  "at  his 
cmice.-  '"fhsr*  S'  hope,  though,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  do  so  In'  another  10  to  16  years." 

While  fusion  and  other  potential  energy 
alternatives  such  as  solar  energy  are  being 
researched,  fission  reactor  development  goes 
<m. 

Someday,  fission  plante  like  the  Montague 
faculty  wlU  te  otMOlefte.  Tsntintcrtam  stOl 


aren't  sure  what  will  happen  to  the  struc- 
tures. The  general  guess  Is  that  they  will  be 
"entombed,"  creating  a  new  kind  of  Pyramid 
for  the  futiire. 

Twenty  years  ago,  nuclear  energy  was 
hailed  as  the  cheap,  abundant  and  clean 
source  of  energy  Of  the  future.  A  great  many 
pec^le  stiU  see  it  as  such,  yet  It  has  proven 
to  be  not  as  cheap,  ab\mdant  or  clean  as  was 
envisioned. 

The  cost  of  eleetrlci^  produced  by  nuclear 
energy — potentlaDy  cheaper  because  of  easi- 
er mining  and  tx»nsportetl<Mi  ooets — has 
been  kept  up  by  the  high  price  of  construc- 
tion of  nudlear  plante  and  tflae  high  ooete 
of  unexpectedly  frequent  repcdrs  at  the 
plante. 

The  abundance  of  nuclear  power — poten- 
tially limitless  of  "breeder"  reactors  (which 
create  more  fuel  than  they  consume) — has 
been  limited  becavtse  o^  delays  in  getting 
nuclear  plante  into  operation. 

The  cleanliness  of  nuclear  power  has  yet 
to  be  convincingly  demonstrated,  according 
to  Dr.  Oeorge  I.  Weil,  a  nuclear  consultant 
and  a  participant  in  the  first  atomic  bomb 
test  at  the  Los  Alamos  Laboratory  in  1945. 

WeU  has  written  that  "inefficiencies  In 
nuclear  plante  present  a  serious  threat  of 
thermal  pollution  of  the  environment — pro- 
ducing about  50  per  cent  more  waste  heat 
than  from  conventional  plante,  for  dis- 
posal Into  our  waters  and  atmosphere." 

Cooling  towers  for  plante  the  size  of  Mon- 
tague's proposed  unite  emit  an  amount  of 
water  vapor  eq\uU  to  an  inch  of  rain  a  day 
over  two  square  miles,  aocordlng  to  Allan 
Hoffman,  ai).  assistant  professor  of  physics 
at  the  University  of  Massachustte. 

There  are  disagreemente  among  experte 
about  every  aspect  of  nuclear  power  plante. 
With  the  same  Information,  nuclear  scientiste 
and  engineers  often  reach  different  conclu- 
sions. 

The  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  a  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  branch  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Scientiste  consisting  of  about  100 
scientists — many  with  professional  nuclear 
field  experience,  has  demanded  a  halt  to 
nuclear  development. 

"We,  and  others  who  have  made  detailed 
■scientific  and  technical  Inveetigstlcms  at 
the  nuclear  power  program  .  .  .  have  come 
no  longer  to  regard  nuclear  power  aa  a 
dream  but  as  an  ul^-hazardous  techncdogy 
that  it  is  now  wise  to  deemphaslze  and  to 
avoid,"  the  UCS  has  steted. 

The  UOe  has  drawn  fire  from  AEC  Chair- 
man Dixy  Lee  Ray,  who  has  vron  a  measure 
of  begrudging  respect  from  nuclear  critics  few 
her  wllllngnese  to  reep<Hid  to  specific  nuclear 
safety  criticisms. 

The  aatl-nuclear  sdentlBts,  she  said  re- 
cently, "have  Jumped  to  conclusions  on 
sketehy  evidence  and  have  dealt  with  their 
subject  In  a  simplistic  and  casual  way.  We 
donot  brieve  the  people  will  be  fo<4ed." 

There  are  now  thousands  of  more  people 
who  will  listen  to  the  nuclear  debate.  Dr. 
Bay  and  the  nijclear  critics  will  contend  for 
the  people  of  Montague. 


Twin  N-Plants:   A  B|.bibtno  ob  a  Cuksx? 
Backebs  Cm  Nkkd  rom  Paocaxss,  Paospxcr 

or  Bio  Cut  ih  Tax  Batb 
(By  ElUott  Etssnberg  and  John  Bchldlovsky) 

Milk  tester  Henry  Wonaey — whcae  famUy 
has  Uvea  In  Montague  since  tba  late  IMOa-— 
has  mttod  feeUdgs  alxnit  this  "new  Idea." 

Over  succeeding  generations,  the  Wonseys 
have  seen  a  lot  bf  new  ideas  comcf  and  go 
in  Montague.  The  town  has  remained  baslc- 
ally  a  rural  outpost  between  the  growing 
towns  o(  Amherst  and  Oreenfleld. 

Two  ye#rs  ago,  WOBsey  was  one  of  thou- 
sands of  area  residente  who  fought  a  success- 
ful battle  against  a  plan  to  use  the  Mon- 
tagus' Plains  as  a  Omnp  site  for  Bostcoi's 
gaxtwe*. 


"That  Idea  stunk  from  the  bottom  up," 
said  Wonsey,  a  55 -year-old  employe  of  the 
Franklin  County  Dairy  Herd  Impiorement 
Association. 

Today,  another  "new  idea"  has  arrived  In 
Montague,  one  that  is  threatening  to  revo- 
lutionize the  character  of  the  town  and  put 
It  on  the  face  of  a  national  map. 

nUKAST  BITH 

Northeast  Utilities  has  selected  the  Mon- 
tague Plains  as  ite  primary  site  for  a  nuclear 
power  plant,  consisting  at  two  giant  nuclear 
reactors,  to  generate  2.3  million  kllowatte  of 
electricity  by  1981. 

The  plant  would  be  less  than  two  miles 
from  Wonsey's  home  in  Lake  Pleasant,  one 
of  the  five  small  villages  that  combine  to 
make  up  Montague. 

"The  main  question  I've  got  Is  the  safety 
factor,"  Wonsey  said.  "You  wouldn't  walk 
down  the  road  if  someone  was  going  to  take 
a  shot  at  you." 

Bernard  E.  Tatro,  owner  of  a  Sunoco  ste- 
tlon  in  Turners  Palls,  Montague,  thinks  the 
proposed  nuclear  plant  would  be  good  be- 
cause it  would  "bring  Industry  into  the 
area."  Tatro  Uves  less  than  a  mile  from  the 
projected  plant,  in  a  home  he  built  himself 
on  the  Montague  Plains. 

The  potential  dangea  of  the  Montague 
plant  are  a  source  of  conoem  not  only  to 
some  of  the  town's  residente.  but  also  to 
persons  living  In  ite  vicinity. 

■xcioN-wms  hazasdT 

T^iuiam  E.  Eteronemus,  professor  of  civil 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
sette  in  Amherst,  says  the  dangers  of  radia- 
tion leaks  at  Montagiie  could  be  region-wide. 

"The  crudest  type  of  analysis  of  what  would 
happen  to  the  Boston  area  If  there  were  an 
accidental  release  at  Montague  Plains  is  Just 
unbelievable."  Heronemus  said. 

"If  the  Russians  wanted  to  plant  a  delayed 
action  nuclear  warhead  that  would  eUmlnate 
50  per  cent  of  the  population  of  New  Eng- 
land, they'd  probably  pick  the  Montague 
Plains,"  said  Heronemus,  who  spent  many  of 
his  17  years  in  the  Navy  designing  nuclear 
submarines. 

Wonsey  concedes  he  is  no  expert  on  nuclear 
power  plant  safety.  The  long  hours  of  his  Job 
prevented  him  from  attending  the  one  public 
meeting  at  which  the  safety  factor  was  de- 
bated. 

SEEKS    HEABSUKANCB 

He's  heard  of  the  dangers  of  large-scale  ra- 
diation leaks,  however,  and  he  said  he  wante 
some  reassurance  they  won't  happen. 

"It'll  be  too  late  to  wwry  about  radiation 
after  we've  got  some,"  he  said. 

With  nearly  100-year-old  roote  In  town. 
Wtmsey  is  not  lacking  in  civic  spirit.  He  said 
he  is  sure  the  nuclear  plant  woiild  "help  the 
businessmen"  and  be  "quite  a  tax  relief." 

Wonsey's  neighbors  on  the  Montague  Plains 
are  unanimous  In  tlteir  ezpecteUon  of  enor- 
mous tax  relief.  Only  about  <Hte  Of  every  three 
Montague  residente  surveyed  by  Tlie  Ualon 
expressed  any  doubte  about  the  wisdom  of 
building  the  nuclear  plant. 

"It's  a  good  Idea. 

"Without  progress,  people  won't  have  any- 
thing," said  Bernard  E.  Tatro,  who  has  a  12- 
acre  home  less  than  a  mile  from  the  probable 
location  of  the  power  plant. 

Tatro,  owner  of  Bernie's  Simoco  gas  statlan 
In  Turners  Palls,  thinks  the  nuclear  plant 
would  bring  Industry  into  Montague  ""« 
would.  In  Itself,  represent  a  partial  answer 
to  the  energy  crisis. 

"What  we  need  are-pet^le  who  want  prog- 
ress here.  I  think  the  town  can  handla  tiie 
grawtb;"  Tatro  said. 

Not '  aU  the  town  leaders  are  sure  about 
their  ability  to  handle  the  expected  growth. 

Selectman  Henry  G.  Waldllcta,  who  favors 
the  nuclear  plant,  would  like  to  see  "con- 
teoUed  growth"  In  the  town. 
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"lionUfu*  hwt  trMUtkuuUy  been  a  rural 
town.  Most  of  the  people  here  would  Uke  to 
preeerve  that  kind  of  character,"  aald  WUd- 
Ueh.  whoae  father  came  to  Tuznei*  Falls  ftom 
Oennany  in  19U. 

"I  dont  favor  a  boom.  muItl-unlt  houelng, 
new  Industry  and  ao  on."  aald  Waldllch.  an 
employee  ot  the  federal  agricultural  exten- 
sion serrlce  In  Amherst.  "The  prctolems  they 
woold  cnata  would  be  more  than  the  town 
oould  liandla." 


Such  problems.  Waldllch  said,  might  In- 
clude the  town's  limited  sewage  treatment 
system,  which  may  not  be  able  to  process 
added  sewage  from  new  Industry. 

Another  problem,  the  selectman  said, 
would  be  school  space.  Montague's  new  grade- 
7-to-ia  school  has  a  pupn  capacity  of  1300. 
Tbtn  are  already  1100  pupils  In  It. 

The  soiutkms  to  these  particular  problems 
would  be  easy,  according  to  another  Mon- 
tagoe  selectman,  Donald  Skole,  an  Insnrance- 


"When  you  have  money,  you  can  do  ]ust 
about  anything  you  want  to  do,  Skcrie  said. 
"To  build  new  schools  would  be  an  Insignif- 
icant Item." 

Skole  excitedly  recited  a  list  of  Improve- 
mMite  the  tax  ddOars  from  the  nuclear  plant 
could  bring  to  Montague. 

"We  need  a  fire  station,  a  pAlce  station 
and  a  youth  center.  "Hie  town  building  needs 
to  be  upgraded.  We've  got  IM  miles  oT  road 
to  tT.*twt«.tT»  We  need  highway  equipment. 
We  oould  use  a  park.  We  could  build  another 
schocA.  We  need  new  Industry  to  put  the  local 
people  to  work." 

Both  Skole  and  Selectman  Chairman 
Joseph  Bimnette  aald  the  growth  could 
change  the  "character"  oit  the  town  If  It  were 
not  oontroHed. 

So  far,  nobody  among  town  oOelals — in- 
cluding Asssasor  Chairman  Robert  Avwy — Is 
sure  exactly  how  much  the  tax  rate  would 
drop  after  the  nudear  plant  were  bunt. 

Waldllch  says  the  tax  rate  could  d^  from 
Its  present  980  per  thousand  to  about  $S8. 

Bonnatte  says  the  rate  would  plummet  to 
about  «3S  per  thousand. 

Skole,  tbit  mqst  enthusiastic,  says  tiie  tax 
rate  oould  go  bMow  910  per  thousand. 

What  Is  undisputed  Is  that  the  plant — 
scheduled  to  ooet  91.36  bfflk>n — would 
broaden  the  tax  base  at  the  town  Immedi- 
ately. The  total  value  of  taxable  property  in 
Monte«ne  now  is  940  mQUon. 

m  Waterfocd,  Conn.,  where  If<»theast 
UtUltlee  operates  Its  MOlstone  nuclear  plant, 
the  company  pays  tlie  town  mora  than  $3 
million  In  anmaU  proporty  taxes. 

It  Northeast  paid  Montague  that  amount. 
It  would  mean  more  than  a  doubling  of  the 
town's  annual  budget,  whksh  Is  currently  a 
little  mote  than  «3.S  million. 

In  Vemon.  Vt..  90  per  oent  of  the  town's 
budget  oomaa  tram  taxaa  paid  by  the  Ver- 
mont Tankse  Nuclear  Power  Corporation  for 
tta  wuclear  plant. 

Vernon's  tax  rate  has  dropped  from  968  per 
thotisanrt  before  tlie  Vnrmont  Yankee  plant 
was  built  In  1973  to  918  per  thousand. 

BATE  BSKWS  XW  BOWX 


In  Rowe,  Mass.,  site  of  the  Yankee  Atomic 
plant.  New  Kngi end's  first  nut^^  unit,  the 
town's  tax  rate  went  fftxn  983  per  thousand 
bafore  tt»»  plant  began  operating  in  1960  to 
batween  934  and  990  per  mwisand  In  the 


Oiven  the  prospect  of  such  tax  relief.  It 
lent  too  surprising  that  the  surrounding 
towns  at  Montague  have  wanted  to  get  In  on 
thssatkm. 

A  bUl  filed  by  SUte  Bep.  James  O.  Ool- 
llna  ot  Amherst  calls  for  spreading  out  tax 
beneftu  from  an  energy-producing  faeUlttea 
In  the  Mate  to  nefghlioBtag  mmTniinltles 

Oonins.  who  has  eosponscted  anotlMr  MU 
giving  the  state  power  to  monitor  nnrlsar 


plants  for  radiation,  aald  9U£Tounc|lQg  towns 
should  "share  the  beneltta  as  well  as  the 
rUks." 

SOMX   VXAB   aiBKS 

That  there  might  be  some  high  risks  In- 
volved with  a  nuclear  power  plant  Is  the 
belief  of  about  a  fifth  to  a  third  of  Montague 
ana  residents  according  to  most  estimates 
heard  In  town. 

State  Bep.  ThonuM  O.  Stmons.  Montague's 
voice  In  the  Legislature,  is  one  of  those  per- 
sons who  is  ambivalent  about  the  plant. 

"M<»itague  eorely  needs  an  eoonomic  In- 
fusion," Simons  said  In  9  recent  telephone 
Interview  from  Boston.  'Cut  the  potential 
consequences — increased  population,  uncon- 
trolled growth — ^have  to  be  considered." 

Simons  said  most  Montague  residents  are 
not  too  concerned  about  safety  because  they 
feel  Uvlng  26  miles  from  a  reactor  In  Rowe 
Is  not  much  different  from  living  a  few  miles 
from  one  in  Montague. 

"A  lot  of  people  also  have  the  feeling  that 
eooner  or  later  something  was  going  to  bap- 
pen  to  the  Montague  PUdns,"  Simons  said. 
"This  plan,  no  question  about  it,  has  some 
real  positive  benefits." 

FBOSPECT   or   JOBS 

The  prospects  of  new  Jobs  is  one  of  the 
benefits  frequently  mentioned  around  Mon- 
tague, where  the  unemployment  rate  is  one 
to  two  per  cent  greater  than  the  six  per  cent 
joblees  rate  in  the  state. 

According  to  Northeast- Utilities,  most  of 
the  Jobs  for  the  actual  construction  of  the 
plant  will  be  filled  from  ovtside  labor  forces. 

Northeast  engineers  say  the  on-site  con- 
struction labor  force  is  expected  to  peak  be- 
tween 1977  and  1979,  when  there  wlU  be 
about  3300  employees. 

About  250  of  the  construction  workera  will 
be  temporarily  quartered  In  Montague  dtir- 
ing  the  construction  years.  1970-1981,  North- 
east spokesmen  say. 

During  eoBstructlon,  there  will  be  al>out 
360  non-manual  employees  required,  accord- 
ing to  Northeast,  which  expects  to  hire  about 
aoo  local  residents  for  these  posts. 
STArr  or  175 

Once  the  twin-unit  pla«t  begins  generat- 
ing electricity  in  1981,  there  wUl  be  a  per- 
manent operating  staif  ot  175  persons,  al- 
mSR^  of  them  techniciaas  brought  In  from 
outsldW  Northeast  <^clala  say. 

Nixtneast  has  encountered  some  sporadic 
criticism  for  not  making  an  attempt  to  can- 
vass Montague's  residents  about  their  feel- 
ings on  the  proposed  plant. 

"It  would  have  been  helpful  if  they  had 
surveyed  the  townspeople  to  get  something 
rejecting  attitudes  of  people."  said  Wsidlicb, 
who,  along  with  his  seleetment  colleagues, 
met  with  Northeast  cOcisls  once  in  1973. 

"There's  been  a  lack  of  education.  All  we 
get  Is  public  relations  froia  the  utility,"  said 
Robert  May,  an  Ambent  OpUege  psychologist 
and  a  member  of  Montague  Nuclear  Con- 
cerns Oroup,  one  of  seteral  anti-nuclear 
groups  that  were  organized  during  the  past 
year. 

crrz  sTicposttTM 

Northeast  ofllclals  deny  they  have  handed 
Montague  an  "acoompllshad  fact,"  and  point 
to  their  participation  in  a  nuclear  power  sym- 
poalum  in  Tumera  rails  last  October. 

But  aome  critics  contend  Northeast  must 
do  more  to  prove  to  the :  townspeople  that 
a  nuclear  plant  of  the  pnodlgloiu  sIsb  pro- 
poeed  Is  absolutely  safe. 

"People  are  tied  up  wi»|»  their  own  Jobs, 
while  the  utilities  have  time  and  money  and 
personnel  to  make  their  case,"  said  Mn. 
Portia  Welskel  of  Leverea,  chairman  of  a 
new  opposition  group,  the  Hampshire-Prank - 
Un  Committee  to  Safeguaiil  Against  Nucle<kr 
Dangera. 

Slnoe  Northeast's  Dec.  98  announcement 
that  Montague  is  its  prime  choice  for  the 


nuclear  plant,   opponents  and  proponents 
have  escalated  their  rhetoric  and  tpoaX  about 
the  plant  In  less  ambigvibus  terms. 
NOT  coNcxano 

Selectman  Bonnette  said  last  week,  "I'm 
not  concerned  about  tha  safety  problem. 
Alarmists  are  the  only  oaes  who  are  con- 
cerned." 

Skole,  his  colleague,  said  jibe  believes  "more 
emotional  facts  than  real  facts  are  being 
raised,"  and  suggested  that  "those  pet^le 
who  have  a  great  fear"  of  nuclear  plants 
should  "consider  moving  away." 

Heronemus  said  he  waa  "keenly  disap- 
pointed that  the  pei^le  ot  Montague  have 
fallen  for  this.  I  think  they  are  an  eoo- 
nomlcally  depressed  area,  but  I  did  not  think 
they  were  a  depraved  area." 

No  one  seems  sure  whether  the  nuclear 
debate  in  Montague  will  become  a  fiill-fiedged 
controversy  before  the  year  Is  over. 

In  1974,  the  two-year  series  of  hearings  In 
Montague  and  before  agencies  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  Washington  on  the 
merits  of  the  plant  will  get  underway. 

Local  opposition  groups,  such  as  Montague 
Nuclear  Objecton  and  the  Montague  Nu- 
clear Concerns  Group,  are  |;>repanng  to  "In- 
tervene" in  the  ABC  hearlz^. 

But  some  opponents  are  gloomy  about 
their  chances. 

"I  don't  think  there's  an^hlng  we  can  do 
to  stop  them,"  said  May  of  Nuclear  Concerns. 
"Local  authorities  have  only  nuisance  power." 

Rep.  Simons,  who  says  the  next  two  years 
will  require  a  "tremendous  need  for  plan- 
ning," pointing  out  that  ijhe  most  recently 
built  nuclear  plants  have  had  "a  lot  of 
opposition." 

"Montague  won't  be  any  different,"  he 
said. 

Could  large-scale  exposition  to  the  plant 
kill  the  faculty? 

"The  community  legally  probably  oould  not 
stop  the  plant  from  coming  in,"  Simons  said. 
"PolltlcaUy,  they  could  do  a  lot." 

Where  the  Montague  Opposition  forces 
have  begun  their  campal^i  is  in  the  area 
of  nuclear  plant  safety.  It  is  a  concern  in 
which  they  have  a  lot  of  company  aroimd 
the  nation.  I    - 

TwiK  N-Plants:    a  Buessing  oa  a  Cimsx? 

AocmxNT    CoTTLo    Be    Catastbopric,    But 

Cbakczs  Said  Vi>t  RxiIotx 
(By  KHot  Blsenberg  and  Jcbn  Schldlovaky) 

In  1066,  the  Atomic  Energy  Oommiasioo 
dusted  off  an  eight-year-old  report  on  the 
safety  of  nuclear  power  iriaats  and  proceeded 
to  update  the  stddy. 

SHOCKING  P1NII1NG8 

Its  findings  were  shockftig;  a  major  ac- 
cident at  a  nuclear  power  plant  would  kill 
45,900  persons,  Uxjun  74.000  and  cause  917 
billion  in  property  damage. 

The  ABC  and  the  nuclear  industry  main- 
tain that  the  chances  of  such  a  major  ac- 
cident are  so  remote  as  to  be  almost  non- 
existent. 

There  are  many  nqwrts  14  the  nuclear  field 
w3io  don't  agree  the  poeslbUity  ia  non- 
existent. 

The  disagreement  betwefn  the  experts  Is 
confusing  for  laymen,  such,  as  the  8686  peo' 
pie  In  Montague  who  now  find  themselves 
with  a  lot  to  lose— -or  wli>^ln  the  nuclear 
debate. 

Montague,  40  miles  north  of  SprlngflMd,  Is 
proposed  as  the  site  for  two  1160-megawatt 
nuclear  reactors  by  1981.  Opspsition  to  tha 
plan  u  beginning  to  pick  up  asaong  realdaati 
who  are  unsure  of  the  S9fety  of  nu<flear 
power. 

Das  ranicTiONa 

Already,  dire  predictions  have  been  made 
about  the  extent  of  a  catastrophic  accident 
at  Montague.  A  aerlous  radiation  Imrst  could 
canv  hr  the  wind  for  hundreds  ofib^es  from 
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the  plant,  according  to  WlUlazn  X.  Herone- 
mus, profeesor  of  civil  engineering  at  the 
University  of  Mitfsachusetts. 

Safety  is  the  big  concern  of  nuclear  critics 
nationwide. 

Last  year,  consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader 
and  the  environmental  group  Priends  of  the 
Berth  Joined  in  a  lawsuit  seeking  a  shut- 
down of  half  the  nation's  40  commercial  nu- 
clear plants. 

Alleging  that  "the  lives  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple are  being  threatened  by  the  operation 
of  these  plants,"  their  suit  claims  that  "a 
massive  cover-up  of  most  urgent  reactor 
safety  problems  has  been  practiced  by  the 
AEC  for  years." 

The  Union  of  Concerned  SclentistB,  a  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  100-member  branch  of  the 
American  Pederation  of  Scientists,  has  de- 
manded a  halt  to  all  new  nuclear  power 
plant  construction. 

"The  public  safety  proUems  associated 
with  nuclear  power  constitute  ami^e  Justi- 
fication for  a  curtailment  in  this  country's 
nuclear  power  plant  construction,"  the  UCS 
said. 

Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray,  chairman  of  the  ABC, 
has  recently  accused  Nader  and  the  UCS,  her 
most  vocal  critics,  of  using  "innuendo  and 
inaccuracies  to  build  a  case  against  nuclear 
power  largely  on  emotional  grounds." 

The  nuclear  Industry  says  it  has  had  an 
excellent  safety  record.  Not  a  single  member 
of  the  public  hss  lost  his  life  from  an  ac- 
cident at  a  nuclear  plant,  the  industry  says. 

There  have  been  accidents  involving  death 
or  injury  in  other  than  commercially  op- 
erated power  plants.  In  1961,  for  example, 
three  technicians  were  killed  following  a 
severe  burst  in  the  AEC's  reactor  testing  sta- 
tion in  Idaho. 

According  to  both  industry  and  its  critics, 
nuclear  power  plant  safety  is  a  controversy 
increasing  with  the  grovring  number  of  fa- 
cilities. Today,  there  are  40  nuclear  plants; 
by  the  end  of  the  century,  there  will  be  1000, 
according  to  industry  estimatee. 

WON^r    BLOW   UP 

All  parties  are  agreed  a  nuclear  power  plant 
cannot  "blow  up"  like  an  atom  bomb.  But 
during  normal  operation,  present  day  reactora 
build  up  several  thousand  times  the  amount 
of  radioactivity  released  over  mroshlma. 

Critics  of  the  safety  of  nuclear  power 
plants  have  foiu-  major  areas  of  concern: 

1 — ^The  emission  of  low-level  radiation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Por  the  first  decade  of  nuclear  power  plant 
growth  that  began  in  1957,  the  primary 
safety  concern  was  the  amount  of  low-level 
radiaticm  emitted  into  the  atmosphere  near 
a  plant. 

A  Pennsylvania  scientist.  Dr.  Ernest  J. 
Stemglass,  has  claimed  to  have  findings 
showing  a  fifty-fold  increase  in  cancer  and 
leukemia  among  children  living  near  the 
first  nuclear  plant  In  ShlpjHngaport,  Pa. 
Kxrrs  camcisM 

His  findings  have  l>een  highly  controversial 
and  discounted  by  some  of  the  nuclear  critics 
themselves  as  unreliable.  However  lit  Is  agreed 
that  the  long-renge  effects  of  radiation  emis- 
sion is  still  unknown. 

Allan  Hoffman,  assistant  professor  of  l^ys- 
ics  at  the  Unlverelty  of  Maasachusetta  in 
Amherst,  is  making  his  own  study  of  radia- 
tion releases  from  the  nuclear  plant  in  Ver- 
non, Vt..  16  miles  north  of  Montague. 

Hcrffman  and  his  assistants  have  placed  45 
passive  radiation  datecton  within  a  five-mile 
radius  of  the  plant,  including  five  detectors 
wlAh  the  plant  gates. 

A  year  ago,  the  monitoring  system  detected 
"an  unusiud  bunt,"  Hoffman  said,  with  some 
"high  but  not  dangerous  levels,"  recorded 
near  the  Vemon  Elementary  School,  Just 
across  the  road  from  the  plant. 

Several  yean  ago,  the  permlsBlUe  stand- 
ards of  radiation  release  was  600  mlllrama  a 


year  per  person.  The  AEC  has  now  set  stand- 
ards at  five  mlllrams  a  year,  which  is,  as 
Hoffman  points  out,  less  than  what  the 
average  person  recelvee  from  natural  and 
medical  sources. 

•  -  •  •  •  • 

amounts  of  radiation  that  might  be  negligible 
for  most  people  might  still  be  harmful  for 
othen,  particularly  young  persons. 

"It's  known  that  the  younger  the  human 
organism  is,  the  mcxe  sensitive  to  radiation 
he  is,"  Hoffman  said.  "Ttie  human  foetus  may 
be  100  times  more  radiosensitive  than  adults, 
but  this  Is  very  uncertain  now." 

The  proposed  Montague  plant,  together 
with  existing  nuclear  units  at  Vemon,  Vt., 
and  Rowe,  Mass.,  would  be  located  ri^t  in 
the  middle  of  one  of  New  England's  largest 
"college  belts." 

Within  a  60-mlle  radius  from  the  center 
of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  three  nuclear 
plants  are  more  than  16  colleges  and  uni- 
versitiee,  with  an  enrollment  of  more  than 
60,000  students. 

With  radiation  worries  have  eased  some- 
what, the  main  safety  concern  now  is  the 
emergency  core  cooling  system,  the  last- 
resort  system  designed  to  flood  the  reactor 
with  water  in  case  of  an  accident. 

The  critics  say  the  system  is  untested.  They 
point  to  a  series  of  small-scale  model  tests 
at  the  ABC's  Idaho  facility  in  1970  that  un- 
covered some  unexpected  fallings  m  the  cool- 
ing system. 

A  reactor  must  constantly  be  cooled.  An 
accident  in  which  the  coolant  is  lost  is  the 
most  catastrophic  potential  accident  at  a 
nuclear  plant. 

If  a  reactor  core  is  left  imcooled,  the  radio- 
active wastes  in  it  would  generate  enough 
heat  to  melt  through  the  steel  and  concrete 
wall  of  the  reactor,  releasing  deadly  radio- 
active particles  to  the  environment. 

This  is  the  type  of  "maximum  credible  ac- 
cident" postulated  by  the  AEC  in  its  1965 
safety  report  citing  the  possibility  of  soma 
140,000  casualties. 

ESTIMATES   VAST 

Estimates  vary  about  the  chances  of  such 
an  accident.  The  AEC  say  the  odds  are  about 
one  in  100  billion  a  year. 

Lawrence  E.  Minnick,  vice-president  of 
Yankee  Atomic,  calculates  the  chances  of  a 
loss-of -coolant  accident  together  with  failure 
of  the  emergency  cooling  system  as  one  in 
several  quadrillion. 

Norman  C.  Rasmussen,  professor  of  nuclear 
engineering  at  Massachxisetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  says  the  probabilities  of  a  large 
radioactive  release  as  less  than  one  in  every 
100,000  reactor-yeare  of  operation. 

The  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  how- 
ever, charges  that  some  of  the  AEC's  own  sci- 
entists have  doubts  about  what  the  odds 
really  are.  The  UCS  has  claimed  that  the 
AEC  has  tried  to  censure  its  own  reports 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  reactor  safety 
system. 

"Until  they  correct  demonstrated  flaws  In 
the  safety  systems,  it  doesn't  make  sense 
to  develop  this  technology."  said  Daniel  P. 
Pord,  a  fmrmer  Harvard  eoonomlst,  now  work- 
ing fulltlme  for  the  USC. 

DZSFUTX  WnX  aXMATW 

The  numerical  probabilities  of  such  a  cata- 
strophic accident  will  likely  remain  in  dls- 
put«  this  year.  The  adequacy  of  the  cooling 
system  might  be  resolved  by  the  AEC's  first 
actual  test  of  the  system,  scheduled  for  1975. 

Assuming  such  a  hl^ily-tmprobable  aocl- 
dent  did  occur  in  a  western  New  Kxgtend 
plant  such  as  the  proposed  one  at  Montague 
or  the  existing  oaea  at  Bowe  or  Varaan,  wbat 
would  be  the  results? 

"It  would  be  the  largest  peacetime  dto- 
aster  event,"  says  Jay  W.  Stryker,  a  radia- 
tion and  safety  oflloer  at  the  Univenity  of 
Masaachusetts  and  a  member  of  a  33-man 
team  that  would  coordinate  evacuation  In 
the  area. 


Once  it  was  known  a  cloud  of  radioactive 
dust  was  drifting  from  one  of  the  nuclear 
plants.  Stryker  would  have  to  rush  to  the 
state  police  headquarters  at  Northampton, 
where  hurried  evacuation  plans  would  be 
made. 

"Present  disaster  procedures  are  a  scvry 
state  of  affairs,"  Stryker  said.  "I  don't  think 
anyone  really  knows  what  to  do." 

Evacuation  would  be  difficult  to  coordinate, 
Stryker  said,  because  the  "path"  of  a  radia- 
tion cloud  would  depend  on  the  wind.  The 
total  amount  of  radiation  carried  from  Mon- 
tague after  a  major  accident  would  be  up  to 
10,000  times  more  than  the  amount  released 
in  the  bomb  at  Hiroehlma. 

The  UCS  has  said  that,  under  most  unfa- 
vorable conditions,  lethal  effects  could  spread 
75  miles  downwind  in  a  strip  two  miles  wide. 
Injiules  could  occur  200  miles  away. 

None  of  this  has  ever  happened,  of  coiuse, 
either  in  the  United  States  or  in  any  of  more 
than  a  dozen  foreign  countries  where  nuclear 
reactors  are  In  operation. 

Thirty  nations  have  announced  plans  for 
operating  conunerclal  nuclear  power  plants. 
These  countries  Include  such  relatively  unde- 
veloped ones  as  Jamaica,  Bulgaria,  Finland, 
India,  Pakistan,  Korea,  Romania,  Thailand, 
and  South  Africa,  as  well  as  more  technolog- 
ically advanced  countries. 

Nuclear  safety  is  a  world  wide  phenome- 
non. But  in  each  community,  the  issue  is 
still  the  same: 

Is  it  safe  to  live  with  a  nuclear  plant  in 
one's  back  yard? 

Twin  N-Plants:    A  Blxssino  oa  a   Cmt:*? 

Carries  Pxax  Potxntiai.  DivxasioN  or  Matx- 

aiALs  Used  in  A-Bombs 
(By  EUlot  Eisenberg  and  John  Schidlovsky) 

The  Montague  Plains  is  a  sandy  stretch  of 
fiat  land  dotted  with  aromatic  pine  treee  and 
tangled  shrub  oak  plants. 

FEW    ROUSES 

There  are  few  houses  on  the  Plains.  Hen 
and  there,  a  dog  pokes  at  a  Jalopy  "dying"  In 
some  overgrown  former  back  yard. 

It's  a  wasteland  worth  an  awful  lot  ol 
money. 

If  the  US.  Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon  and 
other  regulatory  agencies  give  their  approval^ 
the  Montague  Plains  will  have  a  91.3  billion 
nuclear  power  plant  for  a  tenant  in  1980.       | 

Montague  will  then  be  a  world  famous  comj 
munity.  umversity  students  around  th4 
world  will  read  its  name  and  Vodk.  at  pho< 
graphs  of  it  in  their  physics  text  books. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Montague's  nu 
clear  plant  will  l>e  in  the  spotlight  is  that  i 
wotild  be  one  of  the  earliest  large-ecale.  mil 
llon-kilowatt-or-more-producing  plants 

As  this  new  "giant"  generation  begins 
move  on  line,  nuclear  critics  are 
to  escalate  their  safety  crttldams.  They 
vrorried  that  the  wrong  kind  of  pec^Ie 
also  put  Montague  on  tbeir  maps. 

Ten  years  ago,  in  the  early  days  of 
commercial  nuclear  age,  critics  were 
about  radiation  routinely  emitted  from  powe^ 
plants.  The  ABC  has  since  lowered  th« 
amount  of  radiation  plants  can  release. 

In  the  last  five  years,  critics  have  switched 
their  concern  to  a  nuclear  reactor's  "emerf 
gency  core  cooling  system,"  the  last  Una  of 
defense  against  a  catastrophic  meltdown  off 
the  reactor  core.  [ 

The  ABC  has  responded  by  lowering  th9 
maximum   permissible   temperature   of   t; 
core  and  has  scheduled  a  big  teat  ot 
emergency  cooling  system  for  next  year. 


worrle 


Now.  the  critics  are  setting  their  sights 
another  aafety  isstie  that  looms  as  the  modt 
oontroverslal  nuclear  concern  yet:  the  poteq* 
tial  diversion  or  theft  of  fianonable  matena|B 
that  are  used  to  make  atomir  homha 

"■Mb    one    of    these    reacrten    oontains 
enough  plutonlum  tat  making  many  ato^ 
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tKMDlM,"  aald  D«Tkl  R.  InglM.  a  profaoor  gI 

OlUMttS. 

"A  poiuMi  Of  Plutonium  eaa  cauae  nine 
bOIion  CUM  of  iting  canoer,"  aald  Daniel  F. 
Ford,  a  former  Bairanl  •conomlst  now  work- 
inc  fullttane  on  nuclear  powa  plant  aatoty. 

"By  the  year  MOO,"  Ford  continued,  'the 
nuclear  tnduatry  will  be  producing  88  tons 
of  Plutonium  a  year  as  a  byproduct.* 

MirVUMKC*  Of   nZLD 

Inglla,  unllte  Focd.  liaa  panonal  experieooe 
In  tlie  nuclear  field,  havlnc  worked  In  the 
vutlme  "MaBhattan  Project."  tb»  develop- 
ment of  the  flret  atomic  bomb. 

He  helped  to  build  tb«  world'a  flxet  nuclear 
reactor,  which  wae  uaed  to  obtain  the  prod- 
note  needed  to  make  the  liMS  Blraahlma  and 
Nagaaakl  bomba. 

"My  number  one  reaaon  for  not  wanting  to 
aee  nuclear  raacton  proliferate  Is  that  Tm 
aftald  of  what  might  happen  to  the  pluCo- 
nlum  that  U  InTolved."  IngUs  aald  In  a  recent 
Interview. 

"I  dont  think  that  w«  can  go  lor  deeadee 
with  nuclear  reactcre  without,  aay,  a  South 
American  country  'l^'y^g  nuclear  war,"  he 


It  has  been  generally  agreed  for  some  time 
among  the  nuclear  community  that  the  "se- 
cret" of  the  atom  bomb  H  no  longer  mat. 

8TKP-BT-8TKP   AOCOUMT 

As  the  subject  of  a  recent  series  of  articles 
In  a  national  magaslne,  Tlieodore  B.  Taylor, 
a  Manhattan  Project  participant  and  an  In- 
ventor of  several  "compact"  atomic  bombs, 
gave  a  step-by-step  description  of  how  some- 
one who  acquired  a  few  pounds  of  plutonliun 
and  had  unclaselfled  Information  could  make 
a  crude  atom  bomb  In  his  cellar. 

The  series  on  Taylor  shocked  and  greatly 
aagered  peraams  In  the  nuclear  Induatry.  A 
■pokaaman  for  the  Atomic  Industrial  Forum, 
a  nuclear  Industry  trade  organisation,  wrot» 
to  The  Union: 

"It's  quite  quite  true,  as  (the  articles'  au- 
thor) says,  that  Just  about  everything  in 
the  serlee  i^ropoe  bomb  design  can  be  found 
In  the  library,  but  (be)  has  advanced  the 
state  of  the  terrorist's  art  by  neatly  pack- 
(iglng  It  all. 

"If  my  jeacUon  aeems  overheated,  let  me 
add  qnUkly  that  diversion  of  fissile  material 
is  a  potentially  serious  problem:  it  is  treated 
as  such  by  the  ABC  and  the  Industry. 


"Where  w*  disagree  Aarply  with  the 
Taylors  <a  this  wvrld  is  on  their  contention 
that  we  are  trying  to  lock  the  bam  door  after 
the  horse  la  out. 

Taylor  and  other  scientists  are  concerned 
about  the  poeeftle  sabotage  of  a  nudear  fa- 
cility and  "nuclear  blackmail"  by  terrorists 
or  subaatloDal  organlaatlosw. 

Oae  of  the  most  vulnerable  points  In  the 
nuclear  fuel  cjrde.  the  Industry  has  con- 
ceded, is  when  reactor  fuel  is  sent  to  be 
proceased  at  a  veiiioieailim  plant.  Here,  the 
Plutonium  is  ooneentrated— only  about  six 
kllagrams,  an  smoimt  the  size  of  a  grape- 
fruit, could  provide  a  nuclear  explQei<»i. 

The  ASC  projects  that  wtthln  60  years, 
there  wHl  be  100  railway  oars  dally  loaded 
with  used  reactor  fuel  on  their  way  to  or 
Orott  M^jroceaaing  plants. 

"TOtTOBSB  BtfCCtrAKOS 

The  ABC  has  .jfficemij  announced  new, 
tougher  eafeguardtf  to  protect  this  danger- 
ous matartal  m  traoqwrt  and  at  various  sltee 
along  ttia  reactor  fuel  cycle,  suclLas  the  8000- 
aera  Morale  facility  In  West  Valley,  K.T.. 
home  of  th«.largeaC  private  stockpile  of  plu- 
tomtun  In  «k»  world. 

Orltlea  ase  attU  worried  about  the  aecurl^ 
ct  flsatla  material  aa  it  speeds  akmg  puMlc 
highways  and  mtt  ayBteBas.  Only  last  year, 
XDutina  itilpmenta  of  nuelear  materials  were 
hanneitofrDm  oommarclal  paeaanger  alrctrnft. 


Plutonium  has  another  danger  that  wor- 
rlea  erlttos  aside  frcKn  its  ^tentlal  use  in 
weapons.  A  highly  radiotoMio  subetance,  It 
remains  deadly  for  thousands  of  yean.  Onoe 
dispersed.  It  persists  essentially  "fbrever." 

There  are  other  radioactive  wastes  besides 
Plutonium  that  are  long-lived.  Strontium 
and  cesium  wastes  ptxxluoed  by  nuclear  re- 
actors have  half -lives  of  about  30  years. 
That's  how  long  it  takee  for  them  to  become 
half  as  radioactive. 

Plutonium  has  a  half-life  of  24,000  years. 

NO    AOaiXD-TTFOIT  t>IAIf 

Thwe  is,  at  present,  no  agreed-upon  plan 
to  deal  with  these  wastes.  The  A£C  has  aban- 
doned plans  to  bury  deadly  wastes  in  aban- 
dMied  salt  mines  m  Kansas  because  of  the 
discovery  of  luiderground  water  tables  there. 

Wastes  are  being  kept  temporarily  in  un- 
derground storage  taalu  at  the  AEC's  storage 
facility  In  Hanford,  Wash.  Critics  point  to 
at  least  15  leaks  of  the  lethal  material,  total- 
ing about  SSO.OOO  gallons,  since  1958,  aa  one 
haEardous  result  of  "tempomry"  storage. 

The  AEC  has  said  that  none  of  the  spUled 
radioactive  waste  has  reached  ground  water. 

The  problems  of  waste  storage  have  cre- 
ated what  acxne  scientists  see  as  a  moral 
dUeouna.  Safeguarding  the  hlghly-polsonoxia 
wastes  will  be  a  Job  passed  flown  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  for  poaslbly  thousands 
of  years. 

"FAUSTIAN   BABG4ZM'" 

In  a  now-classic  article  In  Science  Mag- 
azine, Alvln  M.  Weinberg  wrote  that  nuclear 
people  have  made  a  "Faustlan  bargain  with 
society." 

Weinberg  sees  the  evolution  of  a  world 
"priesthood"  of  atomic  managers  and  tech- 
nicians who  will  minister  over  radioactive 
wastes  that  could  wipe  out  the  world. 

Hia  conclusion  Is  that  the  price  of  "eternal 
vigilance"  Is  "well  worth  the  price"  of  "an  all 
but  infinite  source  of  relatively  cheap  and 
clean  energy." 

■nie  limitless  source  to  which  Weinberg  re- 
fers would  come  from  a  different  kind,  of  re- 
act<» — the  breeder — than  those  in  current 
use. 

'  CREATES     MOKE    FtTEL 

The  breeder,  which  as  its  name  suggests, 
creates  more  fuel  than  it  oonsumee,  is  highly 
regarded  by  the  nuclear  industry  aa  the  logi- 
cal answer  to  its  problem  of  under-utlllza- 
tion  of  uranliun  supplies. 

However,  the  breeder  reactor  is  a  favorite 
target  of  nuclear  critics,  since  it  will  con- 
tain high  concentrations  ot  plutonlum.  A 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  plutonlum  in  a 
single  breeder  would  be  enough  for  a  good 
nuclear  weapon. 

Oevelc^ment  of  breeders  has  been  dowed 
by  coat  overruns  of  hundreds  of  millions  ol 
dollars.  The  AEC  and  the  Nlxon  Administra- 
tion are  pushing  to  have  the  first  commercial 
breeder  on  line  in  a  decade,  and  are  giving  It 
high-priority  funding. 

Critics  like  Ford,  the  Harvard  economist, 
are  asking  for  a  slowdown  ot  nuclear  devel- 
opment. 

"I  admit  it's  not  practical  to  shut  down  40 
reactora,"  Ford  aald.  "What  is  needed  kt  a 
speed  limit  and  tighter  regulations  on  nu- 
clear power  development." 

Many  critics  argue  that  the  AEC  has  a 
conflict  of  Interest  in  that  It  is  tha  agency 
charged  with  promoting  tha  use  of  atomic 
energy  aad  also  the  agency .  responsible  for 
regulating  the  use. 

la  recent  years,  tha  ABC  haa  taken  st^ia  to 
fUiKiroa  ita  nogulatory  boards  from  its  policy^ 
setting  oommittees,  but  the  conflict  of  In- 
.taaaat.aocnaatioQa  are  stiu  hoard. 

Another  regulatory  body  that  has  meit 
with  erftlclam  Is  Congress's  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  created  aa  a  "watchdog" 
over  tha  ABC.  Critics  aay  it  has  been  a  coey 
bedfellow  of  the  agency,  "rubber-stamping" 
the  ABC's  plana. 


SOVGBT    KZPKAt 


0ome  congressional  -crltlea'  of  nuclear  de- 
velopment, such  aa  Ahmka  Sen.  Mike  Oravel, 
have  sought  repeal  of  the  19^7  Price-Ander- 
son Act,  whl<dx  provides  for  public  liability 
In  case  of  a  reactor  accident. 

The  act  sets  a  limit  (rf  9600  million  pw  ac- 
cident. Utllltlee  would  have  to  pay  no  more 
than  what  they  can  get  frosft  the  insurance 
Industry — $96  million,  virlth  ttie  balanoe  paid 
by  taxpayers. 

Critics  like  Gravel  aay  the  utilities'  Insist- 
ence on  the  protection  of  the 'Price-Anderson 
Act  \indercut8  their  claim4  that  nuclear 
plants  are  safe.  The  utilities  have  said  that 
if  Price-AnderecHi  were  repealed,  they  would 
buUd  no  more  plants. 

This  year,  the  Joint  Cc»nmittee  is  planning 
to  hold  hearings  on  "the  poaslble  extension 
or  modiflcatlcm  of  the  Price-tAnderson  Act," 
which  Is  scheduled  to  expire  Aug.  1,  1977. 
The  hearings  loom  as  stormy  ones. 

SOtrCHT  MORATOKKTM 

In  March  of  last  year  Oravel  introduced  a 
bill  asking  for  a  nu>ratorl\un  on  new  power 
plant  construction  until  the  industry's  safety 
were  proven. 

Utility  spokesmen  say  a  moratorium  would 
create  economic  hardshh>s  lor  the  nation. 
Critics  generally  doubt^^e  country  would 
be  hard  hit  If  nuclear  development  were 
stopped  now. 

Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich,  author  of  tThe  Population 
Bomb,  recently  described  nuclear  power  de- 
velopment as  "the  most  colosaal  shuck  I  have 
ever  seen  in  the  United  StaUss." 

"It  is  a  way  of  boosting  those  already  out- 
rageous profits  that  are  betaig  made  in  a 
couple  of  Industries  .  .  .  who  produce  the 
Junk  for  the  nuclear  plants,"  Ehrlich 
charged. 

Jay  W.  Stryker,  radiation  ofBcer  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  and  one  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts and  one  of  the  man  in  charge  of 
evacuation  in  case  of  an  accident  at  a  nu- 
clear plant  there,  agrees  with  Ehrlich. 

SEES  "STAMPKDK* 

"We're  being  stampeded  Into  a  nuclear 
future  and  passing  on  a  radliition  legacy  to 
generations.  The  purpose  of  It.  all  Is  elec- 
tricity, and  most  electricity  I  see  is  being 
wasted,"  Stryker  said. 

"The  utmtles  are  being  very  short-sighted. 
They're  doing  10-year  plan  n  tig  where  they 
should  be  doing  100-year  plaiinlng,"  he  said. 

The  utilities  vehemently  dl4>ute  that  they 
are  artificially  stimulating  eleetrlcal  demand. 
They  say  they  have  imme<Slate  estimated 
constimer  needs  they  must  satisfy. 

At  today's  nuclear  power  plants,  the  em- 
ployees aren't  much  concerned  with  philo- 
sophical questions.  ITieir  interest  is  to  see 
that  power  gets  to  the  people. 
roxs  crrx  wattu^ 

Among  the  dangers  of  tha  nuclear  plant 
proposed  for  the  Montague  Plains  dted  by 
opponents  is  the  existence  of  a  geological 
fault  running  near  the  planned  site  of  the 
91.35  billion  faculty. 

In  an  interview  last  week,  Bobert  May  of 
the  Montague  Nuclear  Concerns  Qroup  said 
the  geological  fault  under  tlte  Plains  could 
represent  a  grave  danger  to  the  twin-unit 
nxiclear  plant. 

"The  Plains  alt  over  tha  matfar  water  table 
for  Franklin  County,"  May  «ald. 

Yesterday,  the  Hampshire  C3eologlcaI  Aaao- 
clates,  a  group  of  30  profeaora  from  the 
Amherst  area,  warned  Montjuwe  selectmen 
In  a  letter  that  the  fault  .OQukl  present 
obstacles  to  construction  of  fba  plant. 

The  group  said  that  the  fltalt  "does  not 
automatically  rule  out  the  sit*  for  the  power 
plant"  but  "makes  It  more  dJDcult  to  engi- 
neer." 

Selectmen  Chairman  Joaeph  Bonnette  aald 
last  week  he  thought  the  faolli  to  "not  a  wide 
one."  However,  the  geologlata;aaid  the  fault 
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is  part  of  a  system  that  is  known  to  run 
from  Claremont,  N.H.,  to  Long  Island  Sound. 
Another  Montague  selectman,  Donald  H. 
Skole,  Tuesday  discounted  possible  danger 
from  the  fault.  Skole  scUd  the  geologists 
pomted  out  in  their  letter  there  was  no 
evidence  of  movement  along  the  faiilt  In  180 
T"'"*'*'  years. 


Twin  N-Plants:    A  Blebsing  or  a  Cttrsr? 

WoaxEBS'  Famzues  and  Friends  Have  Con- 

KiDRNCE  tN  Plant  Safttt 
(By  Elliot  Eisenberg  and  John  Schldlovsky) 

Deep  in  the  back  woods  of  northwestern 
Massachusetts,  60  miles  from  Springfield,  a 
hilly  road  leads  past  the  town  of  Rowe  to 
what  Is  now  a  New  England  institution:  the 
Yankee  Atomic  nuclear  power  plant. 

SET    ON    BLTTVT 

A  visitor  arrives  at  the  end  of  this  semi- 
paved  road  to  find  the  Yankee  Atomic  In- 
formation Center.  Set  on  a  high  bluff  over- 
looking the  deep-blue  pond  and  the  white 
dome  of  the  plant,  it  is  fitted  with  large 
picture  windows. 

Two  men  in  wlndbreakers  can  be  seen 
below,  rowing  on  Sherman  Pond.  They  look 
like  fishermen,  casting  out  and  pulling  in 
lines  from  the  water. 

These  are  not  fishermen,  though  anglers 
do  come  here.  A  photograph  prominently 
displayed  in  the  visitors  center  shows  a 
happy-looking  man  holding  a  fish. 

The  men  are  biologists,  checking  the  pond's 
water  for  temperature  and  radioactivity 
levels. 

NO  ariKLi  ON  nsH 

Neither  fish  nor  plant  life  In  Sherman 
Pond  are  affected  by  radiation  from  the 
reactor,  according  to  Roland  Ehiery,  a  Bi>okes-. 
man  for  Yankee  Atomic. 

The  Bowe  plant,  in  fact,  aeems  hardly  to 
affect  anyone  In  town,  Judging  by  the  lack 
of  any  concern  about  the  facility  in  town. 

Now  an  accepted  part  of  the  landscape, 
Yankee  Atomic  is  one  of  the  venerable 
"granddaddles"  of  commercial  nuclear  in- 
stallations. 

When  it  was  c<Mnpleted  in  1960,  Yankee 
became  only  the  third  niuslear  power  plant 
in  ccMnmercial  (H>eratlon  in  the  country. 

Since  then,  a  total  of  40  nuclear  plants 
have  come  on  line  in  the  United  States, 
generating  about  five  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
electrical  supply. 

MAT   BS    1000    FLANTB 

By  century's  end,  there  may  be  1000  nu- 
clear plants  in  the  nation. 

And  one  oS  the  biggest  onea  might  be  In 
Montague,  about  40  miles  east  of  Bowe  on 
Route  a.  The  twin-unit  Montague  plant 
would  dwarf  the  Rowe  facility. 

Each  of  the  proposed  Montague  units 
would  generate  six  times  as  much  electrlolty 
as  the  Rowe  plant,  power  badly  needed  In 
a  time  of  energy  shortages. 

Northeast  UtUlttoa  ofllolals  are  hoping 
someday  the  Montague  plant  will  win  the 
same  kind  of  aooeptanoe  the  Rowe  one  has. 

Montague  officials  are  eamaetly  hoping 
that  the  twin  generating  atations  there 
would  generate  not  only  electricity,  but  also 
the  same  aort  of  tax  base  thaf  baa  helped 
Rowe  since  Yankee  Atomic  was  bnllt. 

90    PER    CENT    OP    TAXES 

Yankee  Atomic  pays  more  than  90  per  cent 
of  the  taxes  of  Rowe,  which  has  a  population 
of  about  300. 

Northeast  Utilities,  which  announced  the 
Montague  site  Dec.  28,  is  already  at  work 
expanding  its  facilities  at  Watarford.  Conn., 
75  miles  south  of  Sprlngfleld. 

There,  on  the  ahorea  of  the  choppy  liong 
Island  Soimd,  Millstone  1  has  been  generat- 
ing power  alnce  1070. 

Next  to  It.  lOllatone  a  U  girtng  up.  About 
UOO  oonatructlon  workera,  reaembllng  bees 


swarming  over  a  hive,  are  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches  on  the  huge  outer  containment 
structure. 

And  In  1079,  there  will  be  a  Millstone  3 
next  to  the  other  two  plants.  The  three  units 
will  be  able  to  produce  almoet  15  tlmee  as 
many  kilowatts  as  are  generated  at  Bowe. 

Additional  reactors  are  planned  for  Ply- 
mouth, Mass.,  and  Seabrook,  N.H.  By  1980, 
every  New  England  state  except  Rhode  Is- 
land will  have  at  least  one  nuclear  power 
plant  of  its  own. 

The  people  who  work  at  nuclear  power 
plants  would  be  the  first  to  criticize  the 
pUmts  on  safety  grounds,  according  to  Ralph 
Brisco,  plant  service  supervisor  at  Millstone. 

"We're  omx  ovni  best  critics.  Our  families 
and  friends  live  here,"  Brisco  said.  "We're  not 
concerned  about  safety  because  we  know  how 
dependable  the  safety  systems  are." 

To  enter  a  nuclear  power  plant  such  as  the 
Millstone  units  or  Rowe  it  Is  necessary  to 
sign  in  at  sectirlty  stations. 

BADGES   AND    MKTXRS 

Visitors  as  well  as  employees  are  reqtilred 
to  wear  film  bs^dges  and  sometimes  small 
meters,  called  dosimeters  for  measuring  the 
amount  of  radiation  they  receive. 

A  film  badge  which  indicates  substantial 
exposure  would  le<ul  to  an  Atcxnic  Energy 
Conunlsslon  InqiUry,  according  to  Oeorge 
Fox,  a  public  affairs  spokesman  for  North- 
east. He  led  two  reporters  from  Tbit  l^rlng- 
field  Union  on  a  tour  of  the  Millstone  Units 
recently. 

Millstone  a  Is  still  under  construction,  al- 
lowing visitors  a  chance  to  see  that  part  of 
an  installation  inside  the  "bubble." 

The  dome,  which  is  made  of  steel-reln- 
forxsed  concrete,  is  said  to  be  strong  enough 
to  withstand  the  direct  hit  of  a  Jumbo-Jet- 
liner. 

SXPARATR    BinLDINGS 

Beneath  the  dome  at  Millstone  2,  work- 
men are  currently  aaaembllng  the  reactor  and 
turbine  portions  of  the  facility.  The  two 
systems  are  housed  in  separate  bulldinga. 

Six  companies  in  the  United  States  make 
nuclear  reactors.  They  are  Oeneral  Blectrlc, 
Westinghouae.  Babcock  and  Wllsox,  Combus- 
tion Engineering,  Oulf  Oeneral  Atomic  and 
Allis-Chambers. 

There  are  two  baaio  types  of  reactors,  used 
in  all  but  one  at  the  40  commercially  oper- 
ated nuclear  power  planta:  preeaurlzed  water 
reactora  and  boiling  vrater  reactora,  which 
are  proposed  for  the  Montague  Plains. 

As  their  nnmea  lnq>ly.  water  Is  a  key  in- 
gredient in  these  reactors.  Ita  primary  func- 
tions are  to  carry  away  the  heat  generated 
by  fission  and  to  act  as  a  cocdant  In  the 
reactor. 

Nuclear  power  plants  like  those  at  Mill- 
stone and  Rowe  are  not  radically  different  in 
theory  from  conventional  foasll-flred  gener- 
ating Btatlona. 

WATER  HBATXD  TO  8TXAM 

At  all  power  plants,  water  Is  heated  to 
steam  which  tiums  aa  electric  generator. 
Nuclear  plants  reply  on  the  energy  of 
splitting  atoms  tie  their  heat,  while  con- 
ventional plants  atmply  bum  their  fuala. 

The  fuel  used  at  nuclear  plans  is  uranium, 
in  the  form  of  small,  metallic  pellets  sealed 
into  long,  metal-clad  tubes. 

A  chain  reactliHi  of  splitting  uranium 
atoms  ia  Initiated  inslda  a  reaetor  core,  "nie 
chain  reaction  ia  controlled  by  the  use  of 
rods  that  are  inaerted  to  abaorb  the  flying 
parttclea  from  atoms. 

After  the  uranium  atoms  have  been  q>lit 
to  produce  the  needed  energy,  there  rcnaaln 
other  atoms  of  lighter  elements,  many  of 
them  radioactive,  which  must  be  dispoaed  of 
Just  as  ashes  from  a  ooal-flred  plant  must 
be. 

LICXNSXD  BT  ABC 

A  nuclear  power  plant,  operated  by  a 
utility.  Is  licensed   by  the  Atomic  Energy 


Commission,  which  must  conduct  a  series  of 
hearings  that  sometimes  stretch  into  yean, 
before  operations  begins. 

The  time  It  takes  between  the  time  a  plant 
is  proposed  and  when  it  generates  Its  first 
spark  of  electricity  has  been  a  source  of! 
aggravation  for  the  utilities,  which  want  ta 
see  shorter  "lead-times."  J 

Lawrence  E.  Minick,  vice  president  ofj 
Yankee  Atomic,  the  operator  of  the  Rowe 
plant,  has  complained  that,  "nuclear  power'a 
major  disadvantage  at  the  present  time  la 
the  very  long  time  required  to  bring  a  project 
to  fruition." 

"Yankee  Rowe  and  Connecticut  Yankee  r*- 
qulred  between  four  and  five  yean," 
Mlnlck  said.  "Now  we  allow  10  years  and  even 
that  Is  not  really  assured. 

"There  are  many  contributory  causes  tc 
this  drastic  change  but  one  of  the  major  onee 
is  the  long.  Involved,  and  unpredictable  ap 
proval  process  involving  nearly  every  gov 
ernmental  agency  you  ever  heard  of,"  Mlnli 
said. 

WANTS  TIME  RXDUCED 

President  Nixon  last  year  said  he  wanted 
the  average  lead  time  for  nuclear  powei* 
plants  reduced  from  10  yean  to  six.  Crltica 
worry  that  such  a  q>eed-up  would  crimp 
saflety  review  procedures  they  claim  ate 
already  insufficient.  | 

A  utility,  to  obtain  lioenaes  to  operate  4 
power  reactor,  must  begin  with  an  appllca4 
tlon  to  the  AEC,  describing  design,  location 
and  safeguards  of  the  proposed  plants.  Thlfl 
Is  what  Northeast  Utilities  is  now  preparing 
for  the  Montague  unit.  ] 

The  AEC's  Division  of  Reactor  Licensing 
reviews  the  application  and  submits  ita 
analysis  to  the  AEC's  Advisory  Committee  ox\ 
Reactor  Safeguards,  which  makes  a  r^>ort 
available  to  the  AEC  and  to  the  public. 

The  next  step  Is  for  a  public  hearing 
by  an  AEC-appolnted  Atomic  Safety  and 
Licensing  Bosird,  which  would  be  held  in  the 
Montague  area.  State  and  local  officials  anq 
residents  may  testify  as  "intervenon."  Tbif 
hearing  may  be  prolonged  several  yean. 

The  Safety  Board  then  decides  whether  o^ 
not  to  grant  the  license.  Its  decision  is  ret 
viewed  by  the  five-memlier  AEC  which  then 
grants  or  denies  a  construction  permit.  Oncf 
construction  Is  completed,  the  utility  then 
must  go  through  the  same  steps  to  obtali; 
an  operating  permit. 

HZAOACHX    OR   INADEQtTATX? 

While  this  procediuv  is  seen  by  utilities  i 
a  time  consuming  headache,  many  critic! 
claim  it  is  Inadequate  in  that  It  leaves  alj 
decisions  to  the  AEC,  which  is  also  charge^ 
with  the  responsibility  of  promoting  nuclear 
power  use.  | 

The  London  Economist,  in  a  recent  stor^ 
comparing  American  and  Brltiah  nuclear  de* 
velopment,  said  the  AEC  had  "supervised  th^ 
introduction  of  nuclear  power  In  an  arrogant 
manner  and  without  the  supervision  of  an 
independent  nuclear  power  safety  inapecf 
torate,  of  the  kind  that  Britain  poaneaaea." 

State  officials  in  Massachusetta  generally 
recognize  that  the  state  is  powerless  to  legalll 
override  the  AEC,  If  the  federal  agency  allov 
a  utility  to  build  a  nuclear  plant  here. 

However,  a  recent  Mil  filed  by  State  I 
Chester  O.  Atkins  of  Acton  and  coep 
by  State  Rep.  James  O.  Celltns  of 
would  give  the  state  some  powere  it 
have  now  to  monitor  and  inspect  nucla 
facilities. 

The  bUl,  sUnilar  to  one  that  failed  in  1973 
authorixee  the  Department  of  Public  Healt 
to  establUh   radiation   monitoring   stattoni 
near  plants;   conduct  perlodU)  surveys  an^ 
inspectiona  of  the  plants;  publish  ita  annual 
findings,  and  require  annual  permtta  f 
facility. 

The  DPH  permits  would  carry 
two  cents  i>er  every  kilowatt  if  llcenaetf  1 
mal  rating.  The  Rowe  plant  would  have 
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pay  911.000,  the  Plymouth  pUnt  $40,000, 
wtin«  the  Montague  twln-unlta  mnild  have 
to  p*y  the  >tete  about  $100,000  »  year. 

Thoee  amcuata  are  "pcanuta"  oonqMied  to 
what  the  utiUtiee  are  piaonlng  to  wpvoA  on 
new  nuclear  construction. 
,  The  fee  amounts  are  alao  negligible  com- 
pared to  what  the  Industry  says  are  the  Tast 
benefits  to  the  nation  and  the  world,  from 
nuclear  power. 

HOW  SAnaUABDS  WOKX 

Vennont  Yankee  nuclear  power  plant  In 
Vsmon.  Vt..  was  the  scene  recenUy  of  a  mal- 
function that  Ulustratea  what  might  go 
wrong  at  a  nuclear  power  station,  and  how 
the  systans  may  cope  with  It. 

1S81JLN6  ooimiot.  Booa 

On  Not.  7.  technicians  at  Vermont  Yankee 
had  been  testing  the  reactor's  control  rods. 
In  the  course  of  that  testing,  they  bad  In- 
stalled a  lumper-wlze.  bypassing  one  of  the 
safeguard  systems. 

The  bypass  aUowed  a  technician,  who 
had  no  idea  of  its  existence,  to  begin  with- 
drawal of  a  control  rod  while  another  was 
already  fully  withdrawn.  An  iinezpected 
chain  resctton  oocuiTsd. 

WttUn  two  aseonds.  howsTsr,  the  reactor 
waa  "scrammed",  or  shut  down.  The  scram 
was  set  off  automatically  by  a  neutron  moni- 
tor within  the  reactor. 

Concurrent  with  the  automatic  scram,  ac- 
cofdlng  to  Vermont  Yankee  oOclals,  the  c^- 
•mtor  at  tlie  controls  waa  also  In  the  process 
of  repUcUig  the  wtthdiawn  central  rods. 

TWO  IMVLUXHCSa 

Had  the  control  rods  failed  to  shut  down 
the  system.  Vermont  Yankee  officials  point 
out,  there  are  two  moderating  influences 
that  would  have  been  set  off  natiirally. 

Qpg  tn»t«Tes  the  water  within  the  reactor 
core. 

A  nuclear  reaction  works  better  If  the 
neutron  particles  which  trigger  It  are  slowed 
down.  It  Is  partly  for  that  reason  that  there 
is  water  in  a  reactor  core. 

In  a  boIUng  water  reactor,  such  as  Ver- 
non's, as  soon  as  the  process  begins  to  over- 
heat, watw  In  the  reactor  core  bolls,  and 
consequently  bubbles. 

The  bubblee  fafl  to  slow  down  neutrons 
as  Uquld  water  would,  and  the  reaction  Is 
slowed. 

TOLBUBLS  UCTBL 

While  the  reaction  would  not  cease,  accord- 
ing to  engineers  at  Vermont  Yankee,  it  would 
not  exceed  a  oartatn.  tolershle  level. 

Purthermore.  engineers  there  say.  what  u 
known  as  the  "Doppler  Kffect"  would  come 
Into  play. 

At  most  nuclear  power  plants.  Including 
the  ones  in  this  area,  the  fuel  uwd  contains 
only  two  to  four  per  cent  ThaDi\nn-335 
which  la  flsMonahla.  The  rsst  is  Uranlum- 
338.  which  is  not. 

As  the  temperature  of  a  fuel  rod  assembly 
rlsss.  the  eogliMerB  say.  Tnranlum-3S8  begins 
to  ahaorb  neutroiM. 

Without  neutrons  to  trigger  the  reaction. 
It  begins  to  stow. 

Themnrti  dlscuased  "emergency  core  cool- 
ing system*  (SOC8)  would  not  come  into 
play  in  a  reactor  emergency  unless  a  pipe 
wp^y^the  reactor  with  water  had  broken 
or  raptured. 

Aaa  result  of  alleged  vWations  of  AW3 
prooedures.  Vermont  Yankee  disclosed  last 
month,  flnss  totaling  "$16,000  are  expected  to 
be  levied  on  the  Iftellity. 

Twm  W-PLAirrs:  A  BLaszwo  oa  a  Cinac? 
Oemmvixunm  Aaam  Vnunas:  A-Pown 
B«»r  BwT  rm  Momwr 

{Sj  Bitot  Bse^iherg  And  John  Schldlovsky) 
'  Utility  company  executives  have  one  big 
reMm  why  they  are  so  enthusiastic  about 
Dud«tf  power  p)anu.  Given  the  altemattvee. 
th«y  say.  nuciaar  power  U  the  best  buy 
for  their  money. 


BXCAN   TXAX  AGO 

A  case  In  point,  one  that  led  to  the  choos- 
ing of  Montague  as  a  site  for  the  proposed 
"giant"  twin-unit  nuclear  power  plant,  began 
one  year  ago. 

At  that  time.  Northeast  ITtUltles  wanted  to 
know  whether  it  should  rely  on  coal,  oil  or 
nuclear  energy  for  Its  planned  added  elec- 
trical capacity  tor  1981. 

To  help  It  make  the  choice.  Northeast  hired 
the  firm  of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  of  Cam- 
bridge, nationally-known  management  con- 
sultants. 

The  Little  team — headed  fey  John  P.  Hoger- 
ton.  a  leading  expert  In  the  field  of  nuclear 
engineering  and  author  of  booklets  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Comialsslon — advised  strong- 
ly In  favor  of  going  the  nuclear  route,  on  the 
basis  of  cost  and  fuel  availability  factors. 

PKEFERBXD    SVX 

Two  weeks  ago.  Northeast  picked  Monta- 
gue, a  small,  rural  town  40  miles  north  of 
Springfield,  as  the  preferred  site  for  Its  nu- 
clear plant  to  begin  operating  In  1981. 

Iielan  F.  Slllln,  Northeaiat  president,  said 
the  nuclear  route  had  not  been  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

"New  energy  technologies  now  In  varying 
stages  of  research  and  devsiopment,  for  ex- 
ample deep  geothermal  and  solar  energy 
sources,  controlled  fusion,  magnetohydro- 
dynamlcs,  fuel  cells  and  coal  gasification, 
were  considered,"  he  said. 

"But  they  were  not  found  to  be  realistic 
alternatives  for  the  time  period  In  quea- 
tlon,"  Slllln  said. 

Some  critics  of  the  nuclear  industry  say 
the  kind  of  cost-benefit  analysis  that  Arthur 
D.  Little  did  for  Northeast— which  led  to  the 
Montague  selection — is  Incapable  of  consider- 
ing all  Important  factors. 

ICNOXES   SISSS 

Such  analysis  Ignores  risks  Inherent  In  the 
other  links  of  a  nuclear  fuel  cycle — such  as 
the  possibility  of  fissionable  materials  being 
diverted  to  nuclear  weaponi  use. 

"Cost-benefit  analysis  cannot  answer  the 
most  Important  policy  questions  associated 
with  the  desirability  of  developing  a  large- 
scale  fission-based  economy,"  wrote  Allen  V. 
Kneese,  In  a  paper  prepared  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

"To  expect  It  to  do  so  Is  to  ask  It  to  bear 
a  buredn  it  cannot  sustain.  This  Is  because 
these  questions  are  of  a  dMep  ethical  char- 
acter." 

O^er  critics  charge  that  If  the  nuclear  In- 
dustry had  to  pay  for  costs  which  are  borne 
by  the  government  or  society,  nuclear  reac- 
tors would  never  be  built. 

XXTEXK&I.   COSTS 

"Nuclear  utilities  would  go  out  of  business 
due  to  tlie  competition  with,  coal  If  they  ever 
had  to  pay  any  of  the  exiemal  costs  that 
society  now  bears  for  them."  according  to 
physicist  Amory  B.  Lovlns,  a  former  Amherst 
resident  now  with  the  environmental  group, 
Prlends  of  the  Earth. 

Hidden  "coats"  of  nuclear  plants  Include 
the  price  of  lu-anlum  miners'  lung  cancer, 
disposing  of  wastes  at  the  milling  and  fuel- 
reprocessing  stations,  damage  to  human 
chromosomes,  insurance  against  nuclear  ac- 
eidenta  and  research  and  development  invest- 
ments, Lovins  wrote  In  th«  Bulletin  of  the 
Atomic  Scientists. 

ITtlllty  spokesmen  respond  that  every  In- 
dustry involves  a  certain  amount  of  risk  to 
be  borne  by  society. 

"If  we  btim  coal  Instead  «t  nuclear  power, 
just  institute  black  lung  disease  for  coal  min- 
ers in  place  of  lung  cancer  at  uranium  mines, 
for  instance,"  said  Dr.  Norman  C.  Rasmussen, 
profeesor  of  nuclear  engineering  at  Massa- 
ehuaetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  Cam- 
bridge and  a  consultant  to  the  nuclear 
Industry. 

TSAirSPOXTATION  COSTS 

Coal  could  be  a  desirable  alternative  to 
reliance  on  nuclear  power  blit  there  are  seri- 


ous problems  with  it,  especially  in  New  Eng- 
land, where  transportation  ot  coal  is  a  signif- 
icant expense. 

"Coal-flred  plants  the  size  «f  those  going  up 
in  Montague  would  burn  10,000  tons  of  coal 
a  day."  Rasmussen  said.  "That  is  the  amount 
hauled  on  a  100-car  train  and  it  Invcflves  a 
massive  amount  of  soot  and  ashes." 

"Mining  that  coal  will  kUI  a  lot  of  miners 
and  ruin  a  lot  of  land  digging  It  out,"  he 
added. 

Building  oll-flred  plants  leaves  the  utiiu 
ties  vulnerable  to  the  uncertainty  of  fuel 
supplies.  Industry  people  say.  And  because  of 
political  troubles  In  the  Middle  East,  the 
price  of  fuel  oils  has  gone  up  dramatically. 

Oil  which  sold  for  about  $4  per  barrel  a 
year  ago  Is  now  selling  for  four  times  that 
and  more,  according  to  James  R.  Smith  of 
the  New  England  Power  Planning  (NEPLAN) 
agency  in  West  Springfield.    ' 

XNCINXESS  SHUIlDXX 

In  a  time  of  short  oU  suppUea,  utility  man- 
agers and  engineers  shuddei*  when  they  con- 
sider v^at  they  would  have  to  do  if  nuclear 
plants  in  New  England  bufned  oil  Instead. 

"Our  nuclear  power  plants  save  the 
amount  of  oil  needed  to  heat  260,000  New 
England  homes.  That's  a  lot  of  oil  we  don't 
have  to  buy  from  the  Mideast,"  Rasmussen 
said. 

Utilltes  are  counting  on  power  demand  in- 
creases. Aocc«ding  to  smith,  the  power  in- 
dustry In  New  England  must  increase  its 
megawatt  capacity  from  lt$  present  18,000 
to  34,900  In  the  next  decade.  In  order  to  keep 
up  with  the  growth  of  customers'  denutnds. 

One  megawatt — a  million  watts — is  enough 
energy  to  lUtmilnate  10,000  100-watt  light 
bulbs  at  once.  Current  capability  of  New 
England  power  companies  eould  Uluminate 
180  million  such  light  bulba  simultaneously. 

mjST  BOOST  CAFACTTT 

Over  the  next  decade,  the'  companies  esti- 
mate they  m\i8t  boost  capacity  to  be  able  to 
light  an  additional  169  million  100-waU  light 
bulbs. 

About  one-third  of  this  additional  planned 
capacity  is  to  be  nuclear,  according  to  an 
Industry  report  for  New  England. 

"Even  more  of  the  incretkse  would  have 
been  nuclear,  but  for  tMS  lead  times,"  Smith 
said.  "Pive  or  six  years  ago  #e  could  site  and 
build  a  nuclear  pluit  in  five'  years.  The  same 
process  Is  now  taking  10  year*." 

The  eventual  alternative  to  nuclear  power 
as  we  now  know  It  Is  anothef  Itlnd  of  nuclear 
power,  many  obaervere  say.    > 

THniCONUCLKAK  rtTSION 

Planners  in  the  utility  Industry,  aa  well  as 
critics  outside  It  are  waiting  for  the  develop- 
ment of  thermonuclear  fustoti. 

Fusion  is  a  process  of  tapping  the  energy 
within  atoms  by  welding  •  them  together, 
rather  than  the  c\UTent  method,  fission,  of 
splitting  them  apart. 

Some  say  that  the  risks  4f  flaaion,  or  re- 
actors as  we  know  them,  will  eventually 
diminish  ss  their  use  is  supplanted  by  fusion 
reactors. 

"Fission  is  an  interim  -fotsn  o^  energy,  a 
matter  of  only  this  gmenH^on^l  said  Isaac 
Asimov,  scientist  and  autbo^  of  a  primer  on 
nuclear  power. 

"What  we  are  really  waiting  for  la  nuclear 
fusion,"  said  Asimov.  in  a  telephone  interview 
from  New  York. 

oa  DOING  wrrHOUT 

One  of  the  more  widely  discussed  alterna- 
tives is  doing  without  the  power  that  nu- 
clear— or  other  fuels — can  bflng. 

Even  in  Montague,  whipre  the  town  expects 
♦n  reap  several  million  dtniarf  in  tax  revenues 
because  of  the  proposed  powtr  plants,  growth 
renuUns  a  touchy  subject. 

"A  boom  would  not  keep  pace  with  the 
services  the  town  could  provide,"  said  Mon- 
tague Selectman  Henry  O.  Waidllch. 

Northeast  UtUlties  and  most  utlMty  ex- 
ecutives believe  the  additioiial  riaks  ^ieh 
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society  must  bear  for  n\iclear  power  are  wtHth 
Ita  electrical  energy. 

QOOTXSBKPOBT 

In  a  recent  speech  to  Connecticut  busi- 
nessmen. SUlin  qxioted  from  a  report  laauad 
by  the  Commission  on  Poputatlon  Growth 
and  the  American  Putuia. 

"Energy  makes  the  difference  between  pov- 
erty and  afltnenoe,"  the  report  stated.  "The 
.reason  per  capita  income  in  the  United  States 
is  BO  high  is  that  tbe  American  worker  has 
at  his  command  more  energy,  chiefly  In  the 
form  of  electricity,  than  any  other  worker 
in  the  world." 

Wally  French,  a  stock  analyst  who  fonows 
the  Northeast  and  New  England  Electric 
eqvaties,  said  many  politicians  have  under- 
estimated the  extent  to  which  most  people 
would  go  to  retain  their  affluence. 

"If  they  were  to  take  a  poll,"  French  said 
by  telephone  from  Argus  Researeh  Corp.  in 
New  York,  "I  think  most  of  us  would  rather 
take  the  risks  Involved  and  have  the  power." 

And  the  only  way  in  which  enough  power 
can  be  generated  at  a  cost  to  society  to  afford 
It  and  continue  to  grow,  utility  men  say, 
is  with  nuclear  reetctors. 

"Most  critics  are  not  only  against  nuclear 
fuels,"  charged  Rasm\issen.  "They  are  also 
against  more  development." 

"They  underetand  that  what  leads  to  more 
develc^ment  is  more  energy.  But  until  we 
figure  out  bow  to  keep  a  viable  economy 
without  growth,  we  need  the  energy." 

MAT  BXX>W  DOWM 

Because  of  the  changing  nature  of  the 
world  energy  situation,  utility  men  concede, 
the  growth  In  use  of  electricity  may  T»e  about 
to  slow  down. 

In  the  heating  of  homes,  olBces  and  of 
water  supplies,  for  instance,  solar-powered 
systems  which  operate  without  the  use  of 
electricity  or  other  fuels  are  already  on  ths 
market. 

In  the  past  ten  yean,  utilities  have  re- 
duced by  one  per  cent,  to  7.6  per  cent,  their 
forecasts  for  the  annual  growth  in  demand 
for  electricity.  But  7.5  per  cent  per  year  Is 
still  a  substantial  rate,  according  to  Rasmus- 
sen. 

The  development  of  alternative  systems 
beyond  coal,  oil  and  nuclear  sources  is  being 
hindered  by  the  same  force  that  is  speeding 
use  of  nuclear  reactors:  money. 

SYSTEM  OF  Wn4DMIl.L8 

A  system  of  electric  generating  windmills 
ao  miles  offshore  in  the  Atlantic  oould  pro- 
-  vide  power  for  New  England  as  well  as  nu- 
clear sources  could,  accordlBg  to  a  iMoponent 
of  such  energy  1  use.  Prof.  William  E.  Hero- 
nemus  of  the  Unlverelty  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst. 

But  its  cost,  he  said,  would  be  about  34 
mills  per  kilowatt  hotir.  or  3.4  cents  for 
each  ten  100-watt  light  bull»  Illuminated 
one  hour. 

Spokesmen  for  Northeast  Utilities  estimate 
that  in  the  1980s,  power  from  the  Montague 
tmlts  will  cost  19  to  31  mills  per  Jdlowatt 
hour,  at  present  currency  rates. 

As  the  utility  planners  even  now  seek  to 
minimize  their  costs,  they  try  to  use  the 
nuclear  power  plants  ciurently  operating  as 
much  as  possible. 

6  MtuA  raa  Houa 

Power  from  the  Conneotleot  Yankee 
atomic  reactmr  at  Haddam,  Conn.,  costs  utu- 
Itles  less  than  five  mlUs  per  kilowatt  hour, 

NiapLAN's  Smith  ma. 

Until  the  eventtial  commercial  devtiop- 
ment  of  fusion,  utHlty  men  say,  the  future 
holds  a  great  many  nM>re  nuolear  fission 
power  plants,  as  well  aa  maFeaatng  reliance 
on  foai4  fuels  in  their  various  forma. 

"By  1983,  in  order  to  keep  vip  with  the  In- 
creasing load  levels,  we  will  h«ve  to  be  bring- 
ing on  line  three  {dants  the  siae  of  each 
Montague  uiUt  (1160  MW)  each  year,"  said 
.  MXPLAN'a  Smith. 


"By  1986,  it  may  \>e  three  and  one  half 
per  year,"  he  said. 

The  eventual  gasification  of  ooal,  and  im- 
proved methods  of  removing  sulfur  from  coal 
wastes,  will  Increase  their  use  of  that  fuel, 
utility  men  say. 

TOO   VALUABLE   TO   BT7RN 

"But  In  the  long  riin.  all  the  fossil  fuels 
are  too  valuable  to  bum,"  said  Dr.  Harold 
Lurie,  director  of  research  and  development 
fOT  the  New  England  Electric  System  In 
WestboPO.  "We  need  them  as  raw  materials 
for  our  petrochemicals  industries." 

The  loss  of  petroleum  as  an  abundant 
fuel  may  be  a  blessing  in  disguise,  according 
to  Asimov.  "In  a  way,  oil  has  blinded  us," 
he  said. 

"It  has  been  so  cheap  and  so  plentiful 
that  nobody  has  even  attempted  to  work  out 
these  alternative  energy  sources." 

The  chances  for  dlverelon  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials are  a  worry,  Asimov  said,  but  not  as 
much  a  soiu'oe  of  concern  as  the  presence 
of  nuclear  weapoi>s  in  national  arsenals. 

NO  WAT  TO  GUAKD 

"There  Is  no  way  in  which  we  can  guard 
the  human  race  from  the  malice  of  criminals 
simply  by  not  making  use  of  technological 
advance,"  he  said. 

"In  order  to  do  that,  we  would  have  to 
peel  off  all  the  technological  advances  one 
by  one  until  finally  we  are  naked  savages 
squatting  in  cages,  trying  to  figure  out  how 
to  get  people  from  using  their  fingernails 
against  each  other." 

In  Montague,  the  debate  over  nuclear 
power  is  Just  getting  off  the  ground.  In  the 
coming  year,  it  will  intensify,  as  the  initial 
steps  In  the  long  hearings  process  will  be 
taken. 

As  things  stand  now,  however,  many  peo- 
ple seem  to  agree  with  the  town's  three 
selectmen,  who  have  decided  already  that 
the  potential  nuclear  benefits  outweigh  the 
potential  nuclear  risks. 

But  there  are  voices  of  dissent,  which  will 
probably  grow  in  stridency  and  volume. 

Finally,  there  are  many  people  who 
havent  made  up  their  minds.  The  Lake 
Pleasant  milk  tester,  Henry  Wonsey,  speaks 
for  them  when  he  wonders  about  nuclear 
power  and  says: 

"I  wish  I  knew." 

Am  EorroaiAL:    Nucueab  Plant:   Ijct's  Hbab 
Facts 

Northeast   XTtilities'   proposal   to   build   a 
$1.35  billion  twin-unit  nuclear  power  plant 
in  Montague  is  beginning  to  generate  a  sig- 
nificant public  debate  in  Western  New  Eng- 
'land.  That  is  all  to  the  good,  we  believe. 

It  is  easy  for  critics  of  nuclear  power  to 
sensattonaaiBe  safety  aspects  of  nuclear 
plants.  It  is  also  easy  for  proponents  of  nu- 
(Aebr  power  to  emphasize  our  country's  pres- 
ent problems  with  oil  and  coal  as  fuels  to 
produce  electTiclty^ 

What  is  needed  is  a  thorough  presentation 
of  the  facts  oh  both  sides  of  the  nuclear 
Issue.  Utilities  and  their  critics  Should  pre- 
sent their  eases  rationally  to  the  people  of 
Montague  and  sxuroundtng  communities. 

In  the  coming  year,  residents  wfll  get  their 
first  chances  at  participating  In  public  hear- 
ings required  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunis- 
sion  before  a  constructim  license  can  be 
issued.  The  hearings  should  be  as  complete 
aa  poaalble,  ao  that  no  one  will  feel  that  any 
viewpoint  was  neglected. 

There  are  certainly  great  benefits  to  be 
gained  from  nuclear  power.  It  h<dda  the  po- 
tential of  cheaper  and  nxwe  efficient  gener- 
ation of  electricity. 

Another  factor  that  mtist  be  judged  is  the 
effect  of  a  nuclear  power  plant  on  a  rural 
town  like  Montague.  Do  tax  beneflU  out- 
weigh the  poaalbiUty  of  a  draatlo  diaruption 
of  the  town's  peaceful,  riural  character? 

It  is  stlU  too  early  to  give  a  firm  "yes"  ot 
"not"  anawer  to  the  question  of  a  nuclear 
P^mt  In  Montague-  However,  it  ia  not  too 


early  for  all  citizens  to  seek  out  the  facta 
and  Insist  that  government  and  industry  pro- 
vide the  InfiXTnatlon  people  need  to  make  up 
their  minds  on  nuclear  power. 


THE  OIL  INDUSTRY'S  PROFITS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  much  concern — sometimes  border- 
ing on  outrage — voiced  in  Congress  over 
the  increases  in  profits  for  the  major  oil 
companies  from  1972  to  1973. 

Indeed  the  figures  are  dramatic.  They 
range  as  high  as  a  91 -percent  increase 
frran  one  quarter  of  1973  over  the  same 
quarter  of  1972. 

But — the  industry  eJways  comes  back 
and  says:  "1972  was  a  poor  year.  It  is 
not  fair  to  make  such  a  comparison." 

At  that  point,  we  have  found  ourselves 
back  at  the  starting  gate. 

Recently,  I  asked  Dr.  Walter  Measday, 
an  economist  for  the  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  and  a  stu- 
dent of  this  industry  for  more  years  than 
most  of  us  have  served  in  Congress,  to 
take  a  look  at  the  industry's  profit  figures 
over  I'ecent  years. 

Now,  I  know  that  economists  can — 
and  probably  will — argue  for  months  over 
the  possible  interpretations  of  the  data 
he  developed.  But  I  think  that  Dr.  Meas- 
day's  analysis  makes  a  contribution  as 
Congress  is  considering  so  many  ques- 
tions dealing  with  this  industry.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  memorandimi  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HART.  In  brief,  the  figures  seem  to 
show  that  this  industry  has  performed 
well. 

Dealing  only  with  integrated  com- 
panies and  Independent  refiners  during 
the  years  1962  to  1972.  the  data  seems 
to  show: 

First — The  oil  industry's  rate  of  return 
on  stockholders'  equity  was  11.22  per- 
cent— above  the  average  for  all  manu- 
facturing of  11.17  percent.  This  made  it 
on  the  average  less  profitable  than  motor 
vehicles — 14.34  percent — but  consider- 
ably higher  than  primary  iron  and 
steel — 7.18  percent. 

Most  interesting  is  the  stability  of  the 
profit  figures.  Setting  aside  1972 — which 
was  a  bad  year — the  profits  fiuctoated 
only  within  a  narrow  range  of  10.08  to 
12.52  percent. 

Second— This  is  a  capital-rich,  high 
cash-flow  Indi&try.  Current  liabilities 
were  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  total 
liabilities  and  net  worth  for  petroleum — 
15.9  percent — than  for  other  manufac- 
turing corporations — 24.4  percent. 

On  the  long-term  debt  side,  this  was 
less  than  half  as  important  to  the  oil 
companies — 2.2  percent — than  to  the 
average  firm  outside  the  Industry — 5.1 
percent. 

As  the  memo  explains,  because  of  the 
self-generation  of  capital  in  the  oil  in- 
dustiT.  it  can  show  the  same  rates  of  re- 
turn as  the  average  of  other  nuuiaf  actqr- 
ing  companies  but  be  "in  a  real  sense" 
more  profitable  than  the  average. 

Third — "nie  petroleum  industry  ap- 
parently experience  no  greater  difficulty 
in  generating  new  capital  than  did  the 
average  Industry.  The  industry  accounted 
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for  roiisbly  is  percent  of  tbe  total  in- 
ereaae  in  capital  Invested  In  manuf  actur- 
ins— tbe  same  percentage  of  total  assets 
both  In  1962  andJJTZ. 

Interestingly  gnfmgh.  during  those 
days  which  Its  qnkesmen  tell  va  were 
«o  poor,  the  industry  generated  more  of 
it*  own  funds  for  investmrat  than  other 
manufacturing 

The  growth  in  earned  surplus  provided 
57  percent  of  the  oil  Industry's  new  capi- 
tal, compared  to  less  than  47  percent  in 
other  maaufaeturlng. 

One  aofe  comment.  I  recently  received 
a  paper  on  oil  industry  [iraflts  from  the 
Sun  Oil  Co.  On  page  3  of  that  p^^er.  the 
authors  focus  <m  the  8.7  percent  rate  of 
return  on  stockholders  equity  for  the  en- 
tire reflning  Industry  in  li»72.  Two  pages 
later,  they  present  a  table  in  whic^  eight 
malor  oU  companies  are  reported  as  hav- 
ing a  rate  of  return  in  1972  of  11.1  per- 
cent— in  other  words,  although  1972  was 
a  bad  year  for  many  of  the  firms  In  the 
industry,  the  majors  were  pretty  well  in- 
sulated from  this  and.  in  fact,  did  as  w^ 
as  the  average  manufacturittg  company. 

Now  these  comments  are  not  intended 
as  any  attack  on  oO  industry  profits  per 
se.  Rather,  they  reflect  my  own  reaction 
to  the  barrage  ctf  oU  company  publicity 
in  recent  months  publicity  designed  to 
convince  us  an  of  the  industry's  almost 
piteous  state  prior  to  1973. 

Nor  am  I  ignoring  the  need  for  large 
capital  investment  in  the  oil  industry 
over  the  next  10  or  15  years.  What  I  ques- 
ttoilsthe  industry's  insistence  that  these 
Investments  win  require  not  Just  public 
tolerance  of,  bat  public  support  for  true 
nuMiopoly  profit  levds  for  resource  own- 
ers. 

If  this  is  the  price  the  major  oil  com- 
P^es  demand  to  meet  om  energy  needs, 
perhaps  we  had  better  explore  some  oth- 
er avenues — sncfa  as  the  proposed  Fted- 
eral  OO  k  Oas  CSorp. 

EzhiUt  I  follows: 

KlHISIT  Z 


KTTABT  27.  1974. 

Tb:  MSsbs.  0*Uarr  and  Buigert. 
Prom:  Walter  B.  Meaadsy. 
Subject:  Plnancial  Perfornwnce  of  Oil  Com- 
pantea. 

■n»  ^«Tlx»enaae  in  pitrflta  reportod  by 
max*  AD  «wwt>anlaa  for  Um  auoeaaalv*  quar- 
!!!?JSf  ^''^  o«  i»78  has  glmi  rlae  to 
«™wBi,  Tlia  atandard  ratonttal  by  tba  in- 
*xa^  baa  baaa  tbat  tba  InnraaaM  ov«r  l»7a 
are  mtalaarttng.  and  tbat  In  fact  oU  oooma- 
nlaa  bava  bad  a  tougb  tlma  for  tba  put 
daoida  Tba  atta^had  tablaa.  It  la  bopM.  will 
ncmtata  a  eooaparlaoo  of  tba  petroleum  r»- 
totof  ladnatry  daU  from  nca  Qoarterlr 
«na«ua  saport.  wttb  tbeaa  ftoS^SSer 
•^'"••^''■mirlnf  Inilnili  lae, 

TWO  poiBta  aboold  ba  aotad.  Tbe  nOnlng 
induatry  la  dominated  by  a  (roup  <rf  major 
international  compantaa.  and  the  accraeate 
data  largely  reflect  tbelr  operat JooT  fSms 
wbich  are  pure  crude  producer*,  ratber  the" 
reanera  or  int^nted  oompanle*.  are  not  in- 
cluded at  all. 

Wttb  ttieae  eaveaU  in  mind,  aereral  ec«- 
ehjjona^n  be  naebed.  Flrat.  en  tbe  1063- 
iVn  iwort— yaara  vblcb  the  Induatry  gen- 
«nrily  oonaMen  depreaaed— tbe  m  tadoatry 
Old  at  laaat  aa  weU  aa  tbe  average  la  otber 
muufactwtng.  wone  ttaan  arma  aatected  In- 
dJMtrtee  aoggeatad  In  oU  Induatry  adver- 
WMWsnt^  bot  better  tban  oCbera  wblcb  are 
not  nsaaily  ao  cited. 

■••"Id.  It  u  poaalble  that  tbe  reflning 
to^wtry  i»ally  turned   In   a  much  better 


tluua  average  financial  performance.  The  cap- 
ital structure  of  the  oU  industry  may  Itaelf 
help  to  hold  down  rate  of  return  figures. 
Finally,  the  Industry  was  able  to  finance  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  its  growth  through 
profits  than  the  average  manufacturing 
Industry. 

A.  KATSS  or  VtTUKM,     1003-1973 

Annual  rates  of  rettirn  on  stockholders' 
equity  from  1963-72  are  4hown  In  aiq>endU 
Table  1.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  11 -year 
average  for  petroleum  reflning  (11.22%)  was 
somewhat  above  the  average  for  all  manufac- 
turing (11.17%).  This  is  also  true  of  7  of 
the  11  Individual  years;  otUy  in  1964-66  and 
1972  were  refining  rates  of  return  below  the 
average  for  all  manufacturing,  and  in  the 
first  three  the  difference  was  slight. 

Rates  of  return  are  also  shown  for  motor 
vehldee  and  equ4>ment  and  for  the  iron  and 
ateel  Industry  as  ezamplee  of  major  indus- 
trlea  which  were  more  profitable  than  aver- 
age in  the  one  case  and  considerably  less 
profitable  in  the  other. 

A  noticeable  charactertetic  of  the  latter 
Industries  Is  the  variation  In  profits  over 
the  period  shown.  Leaving  out  1970  (dis- 
torted by  a  fourth  quarter  OM  strike),  the 
automobile  industry's  rate  of  return  varied 
from  a  low  of  11.67%  in  1967  to  a  high  of 
19.53%  in  1968.  WhUe  the  ateel  Industry  was 
consistently  below  average,  its  rate  of  return 
fluctuated  between  4.30%  In  1970  and  10  26% 
In  1968. 

In  sharp  contrast,  petroleum  industry  prof- 
its from  1962  to  1971  (excluding  1972),  fluc- 
tuated within  a  fairly  rutfrow  range.  The  low 
10.08%,  occurred  In  1962,  a  poor  year  for 
almost  everyone  but  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers. The  high,  12.62%,  came  In  1967 
when  a  reasonably  good  ye»r  for  manufactur- 
lug  generally  was  reinforced  for  the  oil  cmu- 
panles  by  the  Arab-Israeli  war. 

This  tMars  upon  the  petroleum  industry 
argument  that  theirs  is  aq  exceedingly  risky 
buslneas.  Even  over  an  II -year  period,  "risk" 
should  show  up  In  substabtlal  variations  in 
profltobUlty.  By  this  measure  both  auttxno- 
bllea  and  steel  face  far  more  risks  than 
petroleum. 

a.  rxKANciAL  Biaucruag 

Appendix  Table  2  shows  year-end  balance 
sheet  data  for  1962  and  19T2.  from  Quarterly 
Financial  Reports.  The  comparison  between 
petroleum  reflning  and  "other"  manufactur- 
ing points  up  several  Important  an>ects  of 
tbe  Industry. 

It  will  be  noted  that  ciurent  liabilities  are 
a  much  smaller  proportion  of  total  Uabllltles 
and  net  worth  In  the  pftroleum  industry 
(16 J%)  than  for  otber  nMuiufacturlng  cor- 
porations (24.4%  ) .  Details  in  the  QFB  show 
that  this  la  because  of  relatively  low  levels 
of  short-term  bank  loans  and  accounta  pay- 
able. Differencea  in  types  oC  business  may  be 
a  factor.  But  at  the  leaat  tt  oan  be  said  that 
the  oU  companies  have  a  ^Mh  flow  suffldent 
to  meet  trade  acoounta  promptly  and  to  lely 
much  less  tban  otber  businesses  generaUy  on 
short-term  bank  credit,  an  advantage  at 
todaya  intereat  ratea. 

Sometbing  elmllar  appears  with  nsptst  to 
long-term  debt.  The  oU  ^dustry's  relative 
long-term  debt  to  public  and  InsUtutional 
holders  otber  than  banks  was  Just  about  at 
tbe  all-Industry  average  (U.7%  of  IlabUlties 
and  net  worth)  at  the  end  of  1972.  On  the 
otber  hand,  long-term  bank  flnanclng  was 
leas  than  half  as  important  to  the  oil  com- 
I>anies  (2.2%)  as  to  the  average  firm  outside 
tbe  Industry  (0.i%). 

Tbe  nKjst  signlflcant  difference,  however, 
lies  In  the  much  higher  proportion  of  stock- 
holders equity  m  petroleUm  (60.6%)  than 
In  other  manufacturing  (>i.9%).  The  con- 
trtbuting  factor  here  is  earned  surplus— the 
sum  of  historic  proflts  retained  in  the  busi- 
ness—which  was  41. 07^  at  total  llabllitlee 
and  net  wwrth  for  petrolelim  refiners,  com- 
pared to  an  average  of  84.4«  for  other  manu- 
facturing. In  other  words,  the  ratio  of  stock- 


holders equity  to  total  liabilities  In  petroleum 
refining  la  about  61 :39,  coapareiil  to  S3 :48  fu 
the  average  non-oU  mamilacturlng  firm. 

A  final  bit  of  evMenoe  M  the  ratio  of  total 
stockhnirtera  equity  to  debt  reported  In  the 
^FB.  At  the.  end  of  1973.  tbe  iwt  worth/debt 
ratio  for  petroleum  reflnsra  stood  at  8.39 
compared  to  3.83  for  all  manufacturing' 
Among  the  30  industries  rs^orted  or  derivable 
nrom  tbe  PTC  data,  only  three  had  more  fav- 
orable ratloe:  motor  whl^les  <4.23),  drugs 
(4.12) ,  and  Instrumenta  and  related  products 
(8.69). 

"Hie  effect  of  thU  u  to  make  tbe  oil  com- 
panies look  aomewhat  poorer  than  they  leaUy 
are,  measured  by  tbe  standard  profitability 
approach  of  rate  at  return  on  net  worth.  Ptor 
example,  baaed  on  the  \vm  financial  struc- 
tures. If  total  assets  employed  both  in  petro- 
leum and  In  other  Industtlee  earned  7%  of 
their  value  as  profits  for  this  owners,  the  rate 
of  return  In  petroleum  ipflnlng  would  be 
11.6%,  a  fuU  two  percentage  points  below  the 
13.6%  for  otber  manufaoturlng.  In  short, 
when  oil  companlee  are  sjhowlng  the  •^r^fi 
ratea  of  return  as  tbe  average  of  otber  manu- 
facturing enterprises,  they  are  in  a  real  sense 
more  profitable  than  tbe  avarage. 
c.  CBOWTH  nr  nrvasncxMr 

Appendix  Table  3  shows  the  growth  in  In- 
vested capital  (long-term  debt  and  stock- 
holders equity)  in  petroleum  refining  and 
in  other  manufacturing  over  a  10-year  period 
from  the  end  of  1962  through  1973.  The 
petroleimi  Industry  accounted  for  roughly 
15%  of  tbe  to«al  increase  tu  c^ltca  invest- 
ment in  manufacturing — tbe  same  percent- 
age as  it  held  of  total  assets  both  In  1963  and 
1972.  In  other  words,  the  petroleum  Industry 
experienced  no  greater  difficulty  in  generat- 
ing new  capital  than  did  the  average  In- 
dustry. 

There  are  differences,  hoover,  between  pe- 
troleum and  other  industries  in  the  so\iroes 
of  this  new  capital. 

The  contribution  of  long-term  debt  clari- 
fies the  balance  sheet  changes.  Long-term 
bank  flnanclng  was  less  than  a  third  as  Im- 
portant a  source  of  new  capital  to  the  oil 
Industry  as  to  the  average  of  other  Indus- 
tries, while  the  public  acceptance  of  oil 
company  debt  securities  was  slightly  greater 
than  for  other  Industries.  Nevertheless,  the 
total  Increase  In  debt  provided  only  39%  of 
the  refining  industry's  new  capital,  compared 
to  more  than  35%  for  othv  manufacturing. 

Conversely,  the  oontrtbutlon  of  expanded 
net  worth  was  conaiderablf  greater  for  the 
oU  companies  (71%)  than  for  other  con^ia- 
nles  (64%) .  Even  In  this  category  there  was 
a  sharp  difference.  Pressure  on  the  petro- 
leum refiners  to  issue  new  atock.  and  dilute 
existing  equities,  was  much  less  than  <»i 
other  industries.  The  growth  in  earned  sur- 
plus— ^l.e.,  tbe  retention  of  profits  earned 
during  tbe  period — provided  67%  of  the  oU 
Industry's  new  capital,  compared  to  less 
than  47%  In  otber  manufacturing. 

According  to  the  Industry,  the  period  cov- 
ered was  one  of  hopelessly  Inadequate  profit 
performance,  permeated  by.low  crude  prices, 
gasoline  price  wa^  and  Intense  competition 
in  other  products.  Nevertheless,  the  oil  In- 
dustry was  at  least  as  successful  as  the  aver- 
age manufarciulng  industry  In  sectiring  new 
capital  for  asset  expansion.  And  it  was  far 
more  successful  than  tbe  average  In  gener- 
ating these  funds  Internally,  from  Us  own 
proflts,  ratber  tban  being  fqroed  to  approach 
the  out«lde  capital  markets. 

The  record  of  the  IndustiV,  in  otber  words, 

gives  a  picture  wblcb  U  Ux  dUferent  from  any 

Industry  seir-por|xalt  wblcb  emphasises  Its 

mediocre  profltablUty  over  tbe  past  decade. 

B.  TTwoaaoovBuoa  otr  ca^x  vaavuc^w 

As  stated  at  ttie  butset,  tbe  QPB  asrlea 
covers  petroleum  reflning,  with  integrated 
and  independent  reOBero.  It  does  not  Ineluds 
companies  prlmarUy  engagM  m  erude  pro- 
duction alone.  There  tvno  ssrles  of  data  eon- 
parable  to  the  QFR  covering  crude  produeenu 
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This  in  Itself  is  not  fatal,  since  the  major 
integrated  companies  which  dominate  the 
QFK  category  also  pradaoe  nMSt  of^tbe  crude 
oU. 

Still,  the  absence  of  nonlntegrated  crude 
producers  raises  a  question.  Average  domestic 
crude  prices  from  1963-72  were  perhaps  half 
what  they  are  today  and  were  the  subject  of 
persistent  complaints  from  the  crude  sector. 
Would  not  the  Inclusion  ef  crude  producers 
show  a  lovrer  level  of  profitability  for  the 
petroleum  industry  as  a  whole? 

In  fact,  the  <q>poslte  appears  to  be  true. 
Occasional  tabulations  of  results  in  crude 
companies  Indicate  that — during  this  period 
<A  presumably  "low"  crude  prices — tbe  crude 
produeesB  as  a  group  enjoyed  rates  of  return 
far  higher  than  either  tbe  Integrated  firms 
or  the  nonlntegrated  Independent  refiners. 
Throughout  the  period,  there  was  a  general 
presumption,  never  refuted  by  tbe  compa- 
nies themselves,  that  the  Integrated  majors 
earned  their  profits  prbnarfly  In  crude  pro- 
duction rather  than  in  downstream  refining 
and  marketing.  Indeed,  it  is  often  alleged 
that  m  some  years  several  of  tbe  majors  may 
have  lost  money  downstream.  Hegardleea  of 
such  allegations,  K  is  clear  that  broadening 
the  ore  industiy  category  to  Include  nen- 
integrated  crude  producers  would  raise  tbe 
reported  pr<^tabnity  of  the  indiistry. 

TABLE  i.— MTES  OF  RETURN  ON  STOCKHOLDERS  EQUITY, 

isa-72 

||p  percMt] 


Yeir 


All        Prtro- 

nunuttc-         (Mm 

turinf      refinini 


Prinury 
Iran  and 


1972 laeo            1.62         14.45  6.05 

1971 «.67          10.82         11«  4.53 

1970 1.32          10Lt7          8.07  4.30 

ISM 1L47           11.72         12.82  7.62 

1961 12.07          12.27         14.97  7.57 

1967 11.72          12.52         11.67  7.72 

1966 1145          12.42         ISIS*  1125 

1965 12.87           ll.as        M.52  9.75 

1964 ll.«         .11.42         16.r  177 

1963 16.25          11.30         «.72  7.00 

1962 9.775        10.08         16.25  5.45 

AMiai*  1962-72 .      iTTt           uli         143«  TAl 

Soorc*:  Average  of  quirttrlyietoraportwl  in  FTC,  "Qusitorty 
FiMKial  Rsporls." 

UBLE  2.— TOTAL  LIABIUTIES  AND  NET  WORTH,  END  Of 
YEAR,  U62  AND  1972 
|MMiM  MIsnl 


PetroiMm 
Ttfinint 


CUwr 
MunuiKturtni 


■1962 


1972      1 1962 


1972 


CsmntUabiiitiesi 5iie6  15,918  63,921    137,888 

LoBt-tenndsbt:' 

BmIw 995  2.240  5.1^7     29.054 

_  Othw 4,298  14,741  28.182     82,796 

OHMr  noKurrtnt  i 

litWibw...... 1,532  6,S6«  5, 441  .,  ai. 914 

Total. lUbilltiM...  11,991      39.485     92,675  '271,652 

SKickhoidsn  squity:  '    ' 

Capital  stMk.ste...  14,053     1^607     S8.18S     98,585 
Earned  lurplui 18.253     41,.146     90.940    194.535 

Total,  not  worth. .  32,296     60,7S8  160.125   299.100 

C3=a     II     In     ;  I'piii  xi_  nil  ,iiiKtg= 

>    Total,  liabilitiaa 

and  net  worth..  44,286    100,217    242,800   564,751 

'Prior  to  1965,  QFR  Included  an  tecount,  "Rsaanes  not 
rtRacted  elsewhere.*  Tito  amottrta  h  MaWtimt  «t  thSosd  of 
1982  ware  8414,e0O;8O0  for  palralMMi  reMni Mid  tIJSMm.800 
fw  otker  oianufactynna  industrioa,  in  escfi  caaa  la*a  tttan  1 
pvcant  of  total  liabditioa  and  net  worth.  Dm  QFR  ouiuiation 
•nan  thh  acwunt  was  droopod  (Itt  quartsr..  196$  vat  that 
»^  porcenf  would  ko  iMflM  int»  '«wr  nssMrrsat  NabHl- 
te'  and  tko  b4BweMe'''airn«d  wikuft  MxaM^, 
the  1962  taires  haveteet  raiatod  ostho  haalt  of  an  8S-1S 

. '  Resbt^by'fMftini paynwrts  on tenfttrttr Mt  AAi^is 
lywr  from  currant  llaMltiM:  «rlen»«rm  ddM,  *i  onlerte 
"tter  portray  capital  itruetures. 

Source;  FTC,  "Quarterly  Financial  Reports",  4th  quarter. 
1962  and  1972. 


TABLE  3.— INCREASE  IN  INVESTED  CAPITAL)  1962-72 
fMillion  doHars] 


Petroleuin 
relininc 


Other 
manufacturini 


Amount    Paicent    Amount      Percent 


Long-term  debt:' 

Benlis.... 0,245         (3.1)  823,927        (laS) 

Other 10,443        (Z6.0)    54.614        (24.7) 

Total 11,688       (29.1)    78,541       (35.5) 

Staci(holders  equity: 
CapitalstKk.  etc  ..      5,564       (13.9)    39.380       (17.8) 
Earowjsurplas 22,893       (57.0)  103,595       (46.8) 

ToUl 28,457        ao.9)  142.975        (64.5) 

Total  Increase  in 
Invested 
capital 40,145      (100.0)  221.516      (lOaO) 


>  Stockholders  equity  and  loni-tarm  doM. 

3  Including  repayments  ot  long-term  debt  due  within  1  yr. 


Source:  TaMo  2. 


SETTING  THE  BECGRD  STRAiaHT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  during 
past  monttas  there  has  occurred  an 
alpuMit  unparaUaled  campaign  of  distor- 
tion, misr^resentation,  hypocrisy,  and 
vilification  with  respect  to  the  Prttfes- 
sional  Standards  Reriew  Organiattna 
statute  which  I  had  the  privilege  of 
sponsoring. 

It  Is  time  to  review  again  the  "why"  of 
the  PSRO  leglslatlcn,  its  progress  to  date, 
and  point-by-point  respond  specifically 
to  the  generalized  allegations  suid  half- 
truths  which  have  been  so  freely  and 
irresponsiUy  circulated.  Tbat  is  exactly 
what  I  intend  to  do  during  the  next  few 
days. 

In  capsule  term,  the  PSRO  legislation 
was  deigned  to  afford  practicing  physi- 
cians at  local  levels  an  opportunity,  on 
a  voluntary  and  publicly  accountable 
basis,  to  undertake  review  of  the  medical 
necessity  and  quaUty  of  care  provided 
under  the  $25  billion  medicare  and  med- 
icaid nroRrams.  It  was  Intended  to  sub- 
stitute responsible,  comprehensive  pro- 
fessional review  by  the  commimlty  of 
physicians  in  an  area  for  the  hit-or-miss 
review  which  has  heretofore  been  pro- 
vided in  less  than  effective  fashion  by 
Government  and  insurance  company 
perstmnel. 

It  is  particularly  Important  to  note 
that  all  of  the  review  responsibility  and 
authority  which  a  PSRO  may  assume  Is 
separate  authorized,  under  non-PSRO 
provisions  of  the  law,  to  the  Department 
of.  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
to  the  carriers  aad  Intermediaries  under 
medicare  as  well  as  to  State  agencies  un- 
der medicaid.  In  a  speech  later  this  week, 
I  will  cite  all  of  those  statutory  authori- 
ties— other  than  PSRO — so  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  PSRO  repeal  maof  understand 
f«Uy  that  the  absence  of  the  PSRO 
statute  would  not  leave  a  review 
vacuum.  Necesscur  review  will  be  aceom- 
plished  with  or  without  the  PSRO  pro- 
visions. What  the  PBRO  alternative 
offers,  however.  Is  professionalism  and 
local  control  instead  of  bureaucratic  flat, 
mandate  and  arbitrariness  In  determin- 
ing medical  aacegsity  and  quality  of  caure. 

Fortunately,  1^.  President,  there  so'e 
many  constructive  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations in  medicine.  Quite  a  few  of 


these  contributed  substantially  to  the 
devtiopment  and  evolution  of  the  PSRO 
legislation.  The  medical  societies  in  Colo- 
rado, Utah.  New  Mexico,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  well  as  Ihose  in  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin,  Calif.,  were  particu- 
larly helpful. 

Fortunately,  also,  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  signed  a  contract  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Medical  R>undation  to 
serve  as  the  technical  resource  and  sup- 
port center  to  the  various  PSRO's  in  that 
State.  The  foundation  is  sponsored  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Society  whose 
house  oi  delegates  has  endorsed  PSRO 
on  three  separate  occasions. 

Additionally,  a  number  of  the  impor- 
tant medical  specialty  groups  have  ac- 
tively worked  to  develop  suggested  pa- 
rameters of  care,  by  diagnosis,  which 
msky  be  used  by  local  PSRO's,  at  thtir 
option,  for  screening  and  checkpoint 
purposes.  These  cnganizations  which  are 
actively  asisteting  PSRO  Imidonentation 
througli  the  development  of  guidelines 
include:  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons: the  American  College  of  Radiol- 
ogy; tbe  American  College  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecoiogy;  and  the  Am«'ican  So- 
ciety of  Internal  Medicine. 

The  most  appropriate  source  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  need  for  my 
amendment  is  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  which  approved  the 
Bennett  aimendment  as  part  of  H JEt.  1  in 
1972.  HJft.  1  was  subsequently  enacted 
as  Public  Law  92-603.  Following  are  per- 
tinent excerpts  from  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee report: 

Pac»«aaioif*L  SrAimsiaa  Batiaw 
(Sec.  a48F  of  tbe  BUI) 

According  to  recent  estimates  tbe  coats  ot 
the  medicare  hospital  Insxiranoe  program 
will  oTerrun  the  estimates  made  in  IflCT.  by 
some  8340  hllllon  over  a  25-year  period.  Tbe 
monthly  premium  coets  for  part  B  of  medi- 
care— doctors'  bills — rose  Croon  a  total  at  M 
monthly  per  person  on  July  1.  1986.  to  $11.60 
per  person  on  July  1.  1972.  Medicaid  eoaU  are 
also  rising  at  precipitous  ratea. 

The  rapidly  Increasing  coets  at  theee  pro- 
grams are  attributable  to  two  factors.  One 
of  these  is  an  increase  in  tbe  unit  cost  of 
serrices  such  as  physicians'  rlslts.  surgical 
procedures,  and  hospltaJ  days.  HJl.  1.  aa 
reported,  contains  a  number  of  desirable 
proTlslona  which  tbe  committee  bellerea 
should  help  to  moderate  theee  unit  costs. 

The  second  factor  which  la  reepooaible  for 
tbe  increase  In  tbe  costs  at  tbe  medicare  and 
medleakt  programa  is  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  services  iMx>Tkled  to  tjeneactartes.  TtM 
Committee  on  Finance  has.  fCr  several  years, 
focused  its  attention  on  methods  of  aosurlng 
proper  utlliaatlon  of  these  serrices.  That 
utilization  controls  are  particularly  Impor- 
tant was  extensively  revealed  In  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  subcommittee  on  medicare 
and  medicaid.  Witnesses  teetlfled  tbat  a 
slgntficant  proportion  of  the  health  aarvioea 
provided  under  medicare  and  medicaid  are 
probably  not  medically  neoaaaary.  la  vtow 
of  the  per  diem  costs  of  ha^>ltal  and  nursing 
facility  care,  and  tbe  casta  of  medical  and 
surgical  procedures,  tbe  eoonodBlc  impact  at 
tbls  (MrerutlltaatloQ  becocnee  extreme  algntf- 
Icaat.  Aside  from  tbe  aooaaokio  impact  tbe 
cotanlttae  la  most  owinernad  about  tbe  ef- 
fect of  overutlllaatlon  on  tba  bealtb  at  tbe 
aged  and  the  poc»-.  Unnecessary  hospitaliza- 
tion and  unnecessary  siirgery  are  not  con- 
sistent with  proper  health  care. 
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KKvnw  or  FmunfT  xmuBAnoir  comtkols 

The  oommlttae  has  found  tbat  prwant 
utUlsAtlan  nvimm  Mqaframenta  uod  mtXin- 
Um  *n  iiot.>adaqu»te. 

"Uodar  pnaaat  Uw.  utlllzaUon  review  by 
physlcl«n  staff  nommlttone  in  bocpltala  and 
extended  can  facUltte  and  cUlma  rtvlew  by 
medicare  carrten  and  Intermediaries  are  re- 
(|ulre4.  TlMM  proeeaaea  have  a  nxunber  of 
inherent  dataet*.  Bmtew  acttrltlea  are  not 
ooordlnated  between  medicare  and  medicaid. 
Present  procseaae  do  no*  provlds  for  an  Inte- 
grated review  of  all  covered  Institutional  and 
nonlnstltutlonal  servloee  which  a  beneficiary 
may  receive.  The  reviews  are  not  baaed  upon 
adequately  and  profeeslonaUy  devehiped 
norms  of  care.  Additionally,  there  U  Insuffi- 
cient prafeeskxua  parttc^Mtloin  in.  and  sup- 
port of,  claims  renew  by  curtan  and  inter- 
mediaries ^nd  oonseqiiently  there  is  only  lim- 
ited acceptance  of  their  review  activities, 
with  respect  to  the  quality  of  care  provided, 
only  Institutional  ssivloes  are  subject  to  qual- 
ity ooBtrol  vaaOmt  medicare,  and  then  only 
indtrectty  throogh  the  application  of  condi- 
tions of  partldpatUm.  .  .  . 

Tbe  detailed  Infonnatlon  wtHcb  the  oom- 
mltt^  has  coUected  and  develc^ied  as  well  as 
Internal  reports  of  the  Social  Seaulty  Ad- 
ministration Indicate  clearly  that  utilisation 
reilsw  Hctlvltlee  have,  generally  apeiyclng, 
baan  «rf  a  tokan  natur«.and  ineffeotlve  as  a 
qar%  to  unnecessary  use  of  matltutlonal  care 
and  servloee.  Utuixattoil  review  in  medicare 
can  be  characteiiaad  as  more  f onq  th^^  anb- 
stance.  The  present  situation  has  been  ^Uy 
described  by  a  State  medical  society  in  these 
words: 

.r.!??*"  hospital  beds  are  in  short  supply. 
uMltasattoo  review  is  fuUy  effective.  Where 
there  is  no  pressure  on  the  hoopltal  beds 
uUlaatlon  review  U  lees  intense  and  <rften 
token." 

The  current  statute  places  upon  the  inter- 
mediary aa  weU  as  the  State  health  agency 
re^onalbUlty  for  assuring  that  participating 
S^**!iL**^  "rtanded-care  faculties  ^ec- 
tively  perform  .utUlaattOB  review 

Available  data  indicate  that  in'  many  cases 

™ai  we  ncretary  may  not,  under  the  law 
B»»ke  aBewnents  with  an  intemjedlary  wh<; 
tomjifitag  or  unable,  to  assist  provlden  of 
V^!  y"^  utilisation  review  functions 
«««S^  J™^!?*  problems  experienced  in 
^^^^^^..^J^^  ^^  determinations  of 
2^fon»We  Charges,  the  performance  of  the 
w-Tterereijonslble  for  payment  for  physi- 
«jns  mrr%em  under  medicare  has  also  va^ed 
wWely  111  terms  of  evaluating  the  medical 
S^^!L!^  •Pproprlateneas  of  such  serv- 
S!.JSr^""'  •*"■  ""'*  m«»lc*re  began, 
SS?^^^'*  "P«»*<»  reeentment  ttiat 
their  medloal  determtaatlons  are  challenged 
by  tosurence  company  personnel.  The  cSn- 
mlttee  has  ooncluded  that  the  preeent  sys- 
tem of  aasurlnc  proper  utuisatkm  of  Inirtl- 
tuttonal  and  physletana*  servloee  Is  basieaUy 
^adequate.  IHe  blame  must  be  shwedbs: 

^IS^fif?f  *""*•'*•*«*«»» '•*»«^«^ 

andthe  wuiingnses  and  oapaclty  of  thoee  re- 
yonslble  for  implementing  what  u  required 
by  present  Uw.  '^"«w» 

ThM<e  Is  no  quesUon.  however,  that  the 
aovonment  has  a  reaponslblUty  to  estabUsh 

^^^r.^^r*  **  -^rtng  effective 
utuaatloo  review.  Ita  rasponsthflity  la  to  the 

S?^Si wSfT°f.**'?'™*~'  "*«*»  medicare 
r?.y!f^^..^""  taxpayere  who  bear  the 
Bwoen  of  bOllons  of  dollars  In  annual  pro- 
tnm  oosts,  and  to  the  health  care  system, 
to^  light  of  the  shortcomings  outlined 
•oaf.  the  ootnmlttee  beUevee  that  the  crltl- 
e«lly  Important  utmaattoD  review  procees 
must  ba  restruetursd  and  made  m«»e  effec- 
tive throogli  s«b^tanttally  tnereaaed  profee- 
sional  partldpatton. 


The  committee  believes  that  the  review 
process  should  be  based  upon  the  premise 
that  only  physicians  are.  In  general,  quali- 
fied to  Judge  whether  services  ordered  by 
other  physicians  are  necessary.  The  commit- 
tee is  aware  of  increasing  Instances  of  criti- 
cism directed  at  the  use  of  insurance  com- 
pany personnel  and  Oovemment  employees 
In  reviewing  the  medical  nacesslty  of  services. 

The  committee  generally  agrees  with  the 
principles  of  "peer  review"  enunciated  in  the 
report  of  the  President's  Health  Manpower 
Commission,  issued  in  November  1967.  That 
report  stated : 

"Peer  review  should  be  performed  at  tlie 
local  level  with  professional  societies  acting 
as  sponsors  and  supervisors*'. 

Assurance  must  be  provided  that  the  eval- 
uation groups  perform  their  tasks  In  an  Im- 
partial and  effective  manne^. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  assuring 
high  quality  of  performance  and  on  discov- 
ering and  preventing  unsatisfactory  per- 
formance. 

"The  more  objective  the  quality  evalu- 
ation procedures,  the  mor«  effective  the  re- 
view bodies  can  be.  To  enable  greater  ob- 
Jaotlvlty,  there  should  be  a  substantial  pro- 
gram ot  research  to  develc^  improved  criteria 
for  evaluation,  data  collection  methods,  and 
techniques  of  analysis." »    ' 

The  committee  has  thet^fore  Included  an 
amendment,  as  It  did  In  BJi.  17600.  whloh 
authorlxes  the  establishment  of  ind^Mndent 
profeaslonal  standards  review  organizations 
(PSBO's)  by  means  of  wbi^  practicing  phy- 
sicians would  assume  responsibility  for  re- 
viewing the  apprc^rlateneas  and  quality  of 
the  services  provided  under  medicare  and 
medicaid. 

TRX    COMMTrrXX   rttOVISZOK 

The  committee  has  prov^lded  for  a  review 
mechanism  through  which  practicing  phy- 
sicians can  assume  full  responsibility  for 
reviewing  the  utilisation  of  services.  The 
committee's  review  mechanism  at  the  same 
time  contains  numerous  safeguards  Intended 
to  fully  protect  the  public  interest. 

The  committee  provision  would  establish 
broadly  based  review  organizations  with  re- 
sponsibility for  the  review  of  both  institu- 
tional and  outpatient  services,  as  opposed  to 
the  present  fragmented  review  responslblll- 
tlaa. 

The  new  review  organUatlons  would  be 
large  enough  to  take  f«ll  advantage  of 
rapidly  evolving  computer  technology,  and 
to  mlnimUiw  the  inherent  conflicts  of  Inter- 
est which  have  been  partially  responsible  for 
the  faUure  of  the  smaller  Institutionally 
based  review  organizations.  The  review  proc- 
eaa  would  be  made  more  sophisticated 
through  the  use  of  professionally  developed 
regional  norms  of  diagnosis  and  care  as 
guidelines  for  review  activities,  as  opposed 
to  the  present  usage  of  arbitrarUy  deter- 
mined checlq>olnts.  The  present  review  proc- 
ess, without  such  norms,  becomes  a  long 
serlea  of  episodic  case-by-dase  uudysaa  on  a 
subjective  basis  which  faU  to  take  Into  ac- 
count In  a  systematic  fashion  the  experience 
gained  through  past  reviews  or  to  sufficiently 
emphaslae  general  <in/^;ngf  about  the  pat- 
tern of  care  provided.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  goals  of  tlie  review  process 
can  be  better  achieved  through  the  use  of 
norms  which  reflect  prior  review  experience. 

The  committee's  bill  prevldes  specifically 
for  the  establishment  of  Independent  pro- 
fessional standards  review  organisations 
(PSBO's)  formed  by  organisaUons  represent- 
ing substantial  number*  of  practicing  physi- 
cians in  local  areas  to  assitme  responsibility 
for  the  review  of  service  (but  not  payments) 


'■  Beport  of  the  Health  Manpower  CommU- 
slon,  November  1987,  p.  48. 


provided  through  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs. 

Recognising  the  problem,  on  their  own,  a 
numljer  of  medical  societies  and  other  health 
care  organisatlans  have  already  sponsored 
similar  typas  of  mechanism*  for  purposes  of 
undertaking  unified  and  egordinated  review 
of  the  total  range  of  health  care  provided 
patients.  Additional  medical  societies  are 
proceeding  to  set  op  such  oqganlsatlons. 

In  reafflnnlng  its  conviction  that  the 
establishment  of  PSRO's  $bo\dd  result  In 
important  improvements  to  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs,  the  oon«nlttee  has  taken 
particular  note  of  the  prqgress  which  has 
been  made  by  a  number  of  (prototype  review 
organlEatlons  across  the  country.  Experience 
by  these  organizations  has  p^vlded  the  com- 
mittee with  convincing  evtdanoe  that  peer 
review  can^-and  should — bc|  implemented  on 
an  operational,  rather  than  tnerely  an  experi- 
mental basis. 

The  committee  expects  that  in  developing 
the  policies  and  regulations  implementing 
the  P8RO  provision,  the  S^retary  will  seek 
the  advice  and  coxmsel  of  piyslclans  and  ad- 
ministrators connected  with  existing  suc- 
cessful review  organizations. 

However,  in  most  parts  of  ythe  country,  new 
organizations  would  need  t4  be  developed. 

The  committee  would  stress  that  physi- 
cians— preferably  throu^n  organisations 
sponsored  by  their  local  associations— should 
assume  responsibility  for  the  professional  re- 
view activities.  Medicine,  as  a  profession, 
should  accept  the  task  of  advising  the  indi- 
vidual ph3rslclan  where  his  pattern  of  prac- 
tice Indicates  that  be  Is  oevrutlllzing  hos- 
pital or  nunlng  home  services,  overtreatlng 
his  patients,  or  performing  unnecessary 
surgery. 

It  is  preferable  and  appra|uiate  that  orga- 
nisations of  professionals  undertake  review 
of  memben  of  their  profession  rather  than 
for  Oovemment  to  assume  that  role.  The 
inquiry  ot  the  committee  into  medicare  and 
medicaid  Indicates  that  Oovemment  Is  ill 
equipped  to  assure  adequate  utilization  re- 
view. Indeed,  In  the  cooiaalttee's  opinion, 
Oovemment  should  not  have  to  review  med- 
ical determinations  unless  the  medical  pro- 
fession evidences  an  imwllllngness  to 
properly  assume  the  task. 

But,  the  committee  does  not  Intend  any 
abdication  of  public  responsibility  or  ac- 
countability in  recommencing  the  jvofes- 
slonal  standards  review  organizations  ^- 
proach.  While  persuaded  thft  comprehensive 
review  through  a  unified  meehanlam  Is  neces- 
sary and  that  it  should  be  done  through 
usage,  wherever  possible  and  wherever  feasi- 
ble, bf  medical  organlzatlonB,  the  committee 
would  not  preclude  other  anangements  being 
made  by  the  Secretary  where  medical  orga- 
nizations are  vinwllling  or  Unable  to  assume 
the  required  work  or  where  such  organiza- 
tions function  not  as  an  ^fectlve  profeaslonal 
effort  to  assiire  proper  utlllzStlon  and  quality 
of  care  but  rather  as  a  token  buffer  designed 
to  create  an  Illusion  of  professional  con- 
cern. . . . 

Priority  in  designation  as  a  P8BO  would  be 
given  to  organizations  established  at  local 
levels  representing  substantial  numbers  of 
practicing  pbyslctans  vrho  are  wUllng  and 
believed  capable  of  progressively  assuming 
responsibility  for  overall  continuing  review 
of  Institutional  and  outpatient  care  and 
services.  Local,  sponsorsh^  and  operation 
should  help  engender  oopfldenoe  in  the 
familiarity  of  the  review  gtonp  with  norms 
of  medical  practice  In  the  4roa  as  well  as  in 
their  knowledge  of  avallabli  health  care  re- 
sources and  facilities.  rur^Mnnore,  to  the 
extent  that  reetew  Is  empleyad  today.  It  Is 
usually  at  the  local  level.  Tb  be  approved, 
»  P8RO  appUcant  ipust  provide  for  the  broad- 
est poasiDU  mvotvsDiaat.  ss  revMwera  <m  a 
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rotating  basis,  of  physicians  engaged  In  all 
typee  of  practice  In  an  area  such  as  solo, 
group,  hospital,  medical  school,  and  so  fcarth. 
Participation  In  PSRO  would  be  voluntary 
and  open  to  every  physician  in  the  area.  Ex- 
isting organizations  of  physicians  should  be 
encouraged  to  take  the  le«Ml  In  urging  all 
their  members  to  participate  and  no  physi- 
cian could  be  barred  frt»n  participation  be- 
cause he  is  or  Is  not  a  member  ot  any  or- 
ganized medical  group  or  be  required  to  Join 
any  such  group  or  pay  dues  or  their  equiva- 
lent few  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  member 
or  officer  of  any  P8RO  nor  should  there  be  any 
discrimination  In  assignments  to  perform 
FSRO  duties  based  on  membership  or  nmi- 
membershlp  in  any  such  organised  group 
of  physicians. 

Physician  organlaatlcma  or  groupings 
would  be  completely  free  to  undertake  or  to 
decline  fissumptlon  of  the  responsibilities  of 
organizing  a  PSRO.  If  they  decline,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  empowered  to  seek  alterna- 
tive applicants  from  among  other  medical  or- 
ganizations, State  and  local  health  depart- 
ments, medical  schools,  and  falling  all  else, 
carrlen  and  intermediaries  or  other  health 
Insurers.  In  no  case,  however,  could  any  or- 
ganization be  designated  as  a  P8BO  which 
did  not  have  professional  medical  compe- 
tence. And,  in  no  case  could  any  final  adverse 
determinations  by  a  PSRO  with  reepect  to 
the  conduct  or  provision  of  care  by  a  physi- 
cian be  made  by  anyone  except  another  qual- 
ified physician.  . . . 

The  PSRO's  respbnslbllitles  are  confined 
to  evaluating  the  approprlateneas  of  medical 
determinations  so  that  medicare  and  medic- 
aid payments  will  be  made  only  for  med- 
ically necessary  services  w^ilcb  are  provided 
in  accordance  with  professional  standards  of 
care. 

Where  advance  approval  by  the  review  or- 
ganizations for  institutional  admission  was 
required  and  provision  of  the  services  was 
approved  by  the  PSRO.  or  where  and  to  the 
extent  the  PSRO  accepted  "In-house"  review, 
such  approval  would  provide  the  basis  for  a 
presumption  of  medical  necessity  for  pur- 
poses of  medicare  and  medicaid  benefit  pay- 
ments.   However,    advance    approvid   of   in- 
stitutional admission  would  not  preclude  a 
retroactive    finding    that    ancillary    services 
(not  ^eclfically  approved  in  advance)   pro- 
vided during  the  covered  stay  were  excessive. 
The  PSRO,  where  it  has  not  accepted  in- 
house  review  in  a  given  hospital  as  adequate, 
would  t>e  respcmslble  for  reviewing  attending 
physicians'   certifications  of  need  for  con- 
tinued hospital  care  beyond  professionally 
determined  regional  norms  directly  related 
to  patients'  age  and  diagnoses,  using  criteria 
such  as  the  types  of  data  devel<q>ed  by  the 
Commission   on   Profeaslonal   and   Hospital 
Activities,  which  is  ^onsorad  by  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association,  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  and  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons.  It  Is  expected  that  such  certifi- 
cation would  generally  be  reqiilred  not  later 
than  the  point  where  50  pereent  of  patients 
with  similar  diagnoses  and  in  the  same  age 
groups  have  usually  been  discharged.  How- 
ever, it  Is  recognized  that  there  are  situa- 
tions in  which  such  stays  for  certain  diag- 
noses may  be  quite  short  in  duration.  In 
such    situations    the    PSRO    might    decide 
against  requiring  certification  at  or  before 
the  expiration  of  the  period  of  usual  lengths 
of  stay  on  the  grounds  that  the  certification 
would  be  unproductive:  for  example,  when 
the  usual  duration  at  stay  Is  two  days  or  less. 
Certification  on  the  first  day  (tf  sUy  might 
yield  no  significant  advantage  in  the  review 
process.  This  professionally  deitennlnsd  time 
of  certification  of  naed  for  continued  care  is 
a  logical  checkpoint  for  the  attsnding  phy- 
sician and  Is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  bar- 


rier to  further  necessary  hoi^rital  care. 
Neither  should  the  use  <rf  norms  as  check- 
points, nor  any  other  activity  of  the  PSRO. 
DC  usea  to  stifle  innovative  medleal  practice 
or  procedures.  The  Intent  is  not  conformlsm 
in  medical  practice — the  objective  is  reason- 
ableness. 

PSRO  disapiM-oval  of  the  medical  necessity 
for  continued  hospital  care  beyond  the  norm 
for  that  diagnosis  will  not  mean  that  the 
physician  must  discharge  bis  patient.  The 
physician's  authcxity  to  decide  the  date  of 
discharge  as  well  as  whether  his  patient 
should  t>e  admitted  In  the  firet  place  can- 
not be  and  are  not  taken  from  him  by  the 
PSRO.  The  review  responsibility  of  the  PSRO 
is  to  determine  whether  the  care  should  be 
paid  for  by  medicare  and  medicaid.  By  mak- 
ing this  determination  in  advance,  the  pa- 
tient, the  institution,  and  the  pfaysici&n  will 
all  be  forewarned  of  the  desirability  of  mak- 
ing alternative  plans  for  i^ovldlng  care  or 
financing  the  care  being  contemplated. 

Similarly,  as  feasible,  out-of-lnstltutlon 
norms  would  be  develof>ed  and  utilized  based 
upon  patterns  of  actual  and  proper  practice 
by  physicians.  Such  norms  are  avallaSble  in 
many  areas  to  an  extent  today.  It  is'  recog- 
nized that  continuing  efforts  will  need  to  be 
made  to  improve  the  scope  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  such  norms. 

Employees  of  the  PSRO  would  be  selected 
by  the  organizations  and  would  not  be  Oov- 
emment employees.  Where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  paid  few  or  supplied  necessary 
equipment  to  the  review  organizations,  title 
to  such  property  would  remain  with  the 
Oovemment. 

A  PSRO  agreement  would  Include  provi- 
sion for  orderly  Iransfer  of  medicare  and 
medicaid  records,  data  and  other  materials 
developed  during  the  trial  period  to  the  Sec- 
retary or  such  sucoeesor  organization  as  he 
might  designate  In  the  event  of  tMmlnatlon 
of  the  initial  agreement.  Such  transfer  would 
Involve  only  thoee  records  pertinent  to  medi- 
care and  medicaid  patients  and  would  be 
made  s(riely  for  purposes  of  permitting  or- 
derly continuity  of  review  activities  by  a 
successor  PSRO. 

Properly  established  and  properly  Imole- 
mented  throujrhont  the  Nation,  profeaslonal 
standards  review  mechanisms  can  help  re- 
lieve the  tremendous  strain  which  soaring 
health  costs  are  placing  noon  the  entire 
population.  EmpbaflB,  wherever  possible, 
upon  the  provision  of  necessary  care  mi  an 
outpatient  rather  than  inpatient  basis  could 
ooerate  to  reduce  need  for  new  construction 
of  costly  hospital  facilities.  Hospital  bed 
need  would  be  further  reduced  by  reductions 
in  lengths  of  hospital  stay  and  avoidance  of 
admission  for  unnecessary  or  avoidable  boe- 
pltallzatlon. 

To  be  effective,  the  PSRO  provisions  will 
require  full  and  forthright  Implementation. 
Eouivocatlon,  hesltanoe,  and  half-bearted 
compliance  will  negate  the  intended  results 
from  delegation,  with  approorlate  public  in- 
terest safejntards.  of  primary  resnonslblllt^ 
for  professional  review  to  nongovernmental 
physicians.  For  these  reasons,  the  committee 
exnects  that  the  Inspector  General  for  Health 
Administration  (whose  office  is  established 
under  another  amendment)  will  give  special 
attention  to  monitoring  and  observing  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  the  PSRO's 
to  assure  conformance  and  compliance  with 
congressional  Intent. 

As  I  have  stated,  Mr.  President,  I  will 
speak  later  this  week  to  the  distortions, 
allegations  and  hypocrisies  which  have 
been  widely  disseminated  In  an  effort  to 
discredit  and  thwart  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review. 


CHALLENGE  FACES  UNIVERSnTES 
IN  LAST  QUARTER  OP  20TH 
CENTURY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  Dr.  Albert  Sabin  addressed  the 
Winter  Convocation  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington University  on  the  "Challenges  to 
Universities  in  the  Remaining  Years  of 
the  20th  Century." 

Being  both  a  brilliant  scientist  and  a 
concerned  citizen.  Dr.  Sabln  provides 
valuable  insight  into  the  tremendous  im- 
plications of  future  world  growth  and 
offers  a  variety  of  constructive  proposals 
on  how  our  universities  can  help  coipe 
with  the  problems  that  rapid  growth  will 
entail. 

According  to  Dr.  Sabln.  more  than  two 
and  one  half  billion  people,  in  many  areas 
of  the  world,  are  weighted  down  by  pov- 
erty and  despair,  and  this  nund>er  may 
Increase  two  to  threefold  in  the  next 
26  years. 

Because  economic  conditions  for  these 
nations  cannot,  under  present  circum- 
stances, be  expected  to  Improve  signifi- 
cantly without  major  outside  help.  Dr. 
Sabin  believes  that  the  United  States  and 
other  relatively  alBuent  coimtries  must 
substantially  expand  efforts  to  supply  the 
resources  required  for  progress  to  be 
made  in  the  developing  nations. 

Dr.  Sabin  refutes  the  notion  that 
enough  food  cannot  be  produced  to  feed 
the  increasing  world  population 
Through  proper  utilization  of  eTlstlng 


knowledge,  Dr.  Sabin  feels  It  is  possible 
to  produce  40  times  as  much  food  as  we 
are  now  producing. 

Dr.  Sabin's  primary  thesis  is  that  fU' 
ture  plans  for  nniversltles  cannot  be 
made  without  consideration  of  global 
growth  Eind  development  problems.  In] 
transfonnlng  knowledge  into  action,  Dr. 
Sabin  belienres  that  universities  can 
serve  as  centers  for  dispassionate  anal- 
ysis of  problems  iactng  their  communi- 
ties. States,  nations,  and  the  world.  In 
addition,  universities  can  develop  thei 
leaders,  teachers,  and  scholars  we  must; 
have  to  produce  the  knowledge  on  whlcl^ 
the  future  of  mankind  depends. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  Dr.  Sa-> 
bin's  astute  analysis  of  the  implication^ 
of  world  population  growth,  along  wittai 
his  proposed  plan  on  how  universities  can 
address  the  demands  of  the  future.         | 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con4 
sent  that  the  text  of  Dr.  Sabin's  speecn 
at  George  Washington  University  bd 
printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speecti 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou>  , 
as  follows: 
CIIAU.KMCSS  TO  UmvxBsmss  m  thx  Rucaik* 

iNo  Tkass  or  thx  SOtb  Ckntttxt:  Rxtlbc* 

TioNS  or  A  CoivcxaifXD  Citxzxm 

(By  Albert  B.  SaMn.  MX).) 
You  may  Justifiably  wonder,  as  Indeed  havi  i 
I,  whether  my  own  academic  life  and  expert 
ence  of  half  a  century  endow  me  with  any 
special  competence  to  speak  wisely— perhap* 
"MTiaely"  Is  the  key  word— on  the  subject  t 
have  chosen  for  tonight:  "Challenges  to  Unl* 
veraitles  in  the  Remaining  Teare  of  the  30tlt 
Century."  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  havS 
choeen  to  add  to  this  Utle:  "ReflrecUons  o^ 
a  Concerned  Citizen."  I  should  indicate,  howt 
ever,  that  I  have  not  spent  my  life  in  aii 
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iTory  tomr  of  medical  reaesreh.  I  enrolled 
In  Mtw  Tork  UtUventty  •  little  OTar  AO  yaan 
aigo,  X  worked  at  the  Llater  loatltQte  of  Fre- 
ventlTe  Medicine  In  London  40  jeara  ago  and 
ImmiHllately  tbereaXter  for  5  yean  at  the 
Rockefeller  InsUtute  for  Uedlcal  Reeearch 
In  New  York,  then  for  a  little  over  30  years 
aa  a  reeearch  profeawr  at  the  UnlTenlty  of 
Cincinnati,  than  aa  Pnaident  ot  an  outstand- 
ing aelaatlflc  reeearch  Institute,  the  Welz- 
mann  Institute  of  Science  In  Israel,  where 
In  addition  to  facing  up  to  the  need  for 
coordinating  many  academic  activities  I  had 
to  meet  the  reaUst's  final  chaUeng»— namely 
that  of  meeting  a  payroll  approaching  $ao 
million  per  »nn«iw — uul  now  In  my  "golden" 
years  back  agam  In  the  laboratory  stix«gllng 
with  qmlte  smaU  pleeea  of  the  action  In 
cancer  raasarch  and  at  the  same  time  tack- 
ling some  of  the  larger  pieces  of  the  action 
aa  a  catalyst,  which  I  piafer  to  my  formal 
title  of  expert  consultant. 

Moreover,  my  work  has  taken  me  to  many 
parts  of  the  world,  under  dUferent  forms 
of  govMmmant,  where  I  have  always  taken 
■dnntage  of  my  MBelal  tMU  to  search  for 
understanding  ot  their  ways  of  life,  their 
problems,  and  thatr  strugglea  for  solutions. 
If  I  were  to  ask  Fiesldonts  of  American 
unlvenltlea  what  they  regarded  as  the  most 
tmoortaat  etiaUenge  to  *"»wl^'an  unlTenttlea 
In  the  remaining  yean  of  the  aoth  century— 
•ad  I  have  not  taken  such  a  poll — my  guees 
U  that  the  majority  «o>uld  probably  answer: 
»nn4imU  Burvtval  in  the  sense  ot  pssfentlng 
the  disintegration  of  the  quality  ot  their  In- 
stltutloos  in  the  face  of  decreasing  tTwr^me 
Increasing  oosU  and  laoaasing  numben  of 
students— and  they  may  very  weU  add:  never 
mind  the  remaining  38  years  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  chaUenge  is  now;  It  Is  the  next  few 
years  ttiat  worry  ua. 

X  do  not  wish  to  minimise  the  Importance 
or  this  and  other  eqnaUy  pressing  immediate 
rhallenges  but  I  have  cfaoeen  to  reflect  to- 
night on  a  much  more  fundamental  chal- 
lenge—namely a  radsOattlon  of  the  func- 
ttona.  req>onslblUt)ca.  ana  modiu  operamU 
of  Inatltutions  of  higher  learning  In  the  face 
of  the  ertttcal  problems  that  wllj  beset  this 
country  and  the  wortd  in  the  remaining  years 
oCthe  90tt  caittury.  Xf  probleoH  ai«  not  an- 
adpatsd  and  if  appropriate  aeOon  is  not 
taken  weU  la  advaaot  of  the  time  they  reach 
crisis  levels,  one  must  be  prepared  to  suStar 
ttia  chaoa  that  foUows.  My  thesis  la  that 
future  plans  for  luUversltleB  cannot  be  m«i|^ 
without  reference  to  the  probluns  faclnc 
their  natlooe  and  the  world. 

The  reaeon  I  choee  to  think  in  terms  of 
the  remslntng  yean  of  the  aoth  century- 
and  that  is  not  too  long  a  period  to  antioi- 
pata--to  that  along  with  many  otben  I  be- 
lieve that  the  fate  of  the  entire  world,  of 
the  relatively  affluem  as  weU  ss  of  the 
poverty-stricken.  eoonnmlraUy  undeveloped 
parts  ct  tt.  may  very  weU  be  decided  during 
v^  ermeal  period.  Itm  affluent  countries 
will  not  be  able  to  Isolate  themsdves  from 
tte  fate  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Durlmr  a 
ertttcal  period  la  the  life  of  tlils  nation  more 
than  100  yean  sgo^  Abraham  Lincoln  said 
that  this  nation  could  not  long  survive  half 
slave  and  half  free.  In  the  preeent  era  thwe 
u.  in  my  Judgment,  suffldent  JustlflcaUon 
for  saying  that  the  world  cannot  long  sur- 
ylTO  one-third  relatlvtiy  affluent  and  two- 
thWs  on  a  oolHston  ootuse  with  catastrophe. 
Tbm  rtisaiange  to  aU  of  us— not  Just  the 
ualiiiialllee  to  whether  we  can  succeed  in 
tedmg  ways  to  «se  the  tremendous  store  of 
knowledge  already  available  plua  that  which 
It  la  to  <M»  power  ta  aequtoe,  to  oreato  a 
life  and  a  warM  better  by  far  than  any  we 
have  yet  knowti;  or  whether  w«  shaU  descend 
to  a  level  of  baitMrlam  \ineqnaUed  in  human 
history.  I  know  that  this  is  strong  language 
btit  I  cm  convinced  that  it  is  warranted. 
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The  history  of  human  civilization  is  to  me 
a  history  ef  the  growth  of  cooperation  among 
ever  larger  unite  of  human  society  In  order 
to  achieve  those  survival  values  which  can 
be  reaUaed  only  through  cooperative  effort. 
And  yet,  with  full  apprectatlon  of  the  reality 
and  immensity  of  the  dlffloultles,  the  present 
natlrauU  and  world  leaderships  seem  to  me  to 
be  largely  bogged  down  In  the  ruts  of  "busi- 
ness as  usual"  in  dealing  with  totally  new 
problems  which  require  totally  new  ap- 
proaches and  cooperative  efforts  both  na- 
tionally and  Internationally  on  a  hitherto 
unprecedented  scale. 

In  the  United  States,  where  only  about  6 
percent  of  the  working  population  can  pi^ 
duoe  not  only  all  the  foods  we  need  now 
and  in  the  foreseeable  future  for  ourselves 
as  well  as  for  milllona  of  others  In  the 
world — the  remainder  of  the  population  must 
have  all  kinds  of  other  Jobs.  As  a  result. 
about  70  percent  of  the  American  population 
is  already  packed  into  two  percent  of  the 
area  ot  the  United  States.  Sure  there  is 
enough  room  in  this  country  for  100  million, 
or  even  300  mlUlon.  more  people  but  not  if 
the  distribution  of  the  population  is  not 
changed.  People  concentrate  in  cities,  or 
very  near  them,  because  that  Is  where  the 
Jobs  are.  TtM  economically  most  depressed 
part  of  the  American  population  Is  now  con- 
centrated in  cities  which  can  no  longer  sup- 
port a  way  of  life  that  U  a  Justifiable  part 
of  the  American  dream.  Whether  the  popula- 
tion of  the  U.S.  will  increase  by  only  another 
60  million  or  by  100  mllllcKi  before  the  end 
of  this  century,  the  problems  are  much  the 
same  and  they  are  problems  for  which  we 
must  begin  to  plan  now. 

In  the  more  or  less  aflluent,  highly  Indus- 
trialized coiintries,  the  challenge  is  to  pro- 
vide the  opportunities  for  a  life  of  self-ful- 
fillment and  dignity  for  an  ever  larger  num- 
ber of  people.  We  must  never  forget  that  the 
preeent  wen-being  of  the  majority  could  be 
eroded  by  a  continuing  increase  in  the  misery 
and  unfulfilled  expectations  of  a  minority.  In 
the  economically  more  advanced  countries  we 
are  living  in  highly  specialised  societies  in 
which  the  pattern  of  a  better  life  can  be 
a<dileved  only  through  tha  efforts  of  ever 
larger  numbers  of  people  with  special  skills 
that  can  be  acqiUred  only  by  hard  wotk  In 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  We  must  be 
eepeclally  careful,  therefore,  not  to  create 
a  society  in  which  only  an  Intellectual  elite 
and  the  indispensable  professional  specialists 
will  be  endowed  with  dignity  and  the  grati- 
fication of  atif-fulflllment.  For  there  will  al- 
ways be  many  millions  who  will  not  be  in- 
clined to  study  and  yet  will  serve  society 
in  Innumerable  ways  by  their  toll.  Contrary 
to  the  unqiutlifled  statement  In  the  Declara- 
tion at  Independence  we  are  not  all  crested 
equal — except  in  that  we  are  all  enutled  to 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  And 
if  Thomas  J^tlenon  would  be  writing  In  the 
present  era  I  think  he  would  add  that  we 
are  also  bom  equal  in  being  entitled  to  self- 
fulfillment  and  dignity.  The  world  was  not 
made  tar  the  elite,  althoxigh  the  world  would 
be  a  poor  place  without  its  8|>eclally  endowed, 
most  talented,  competent,  cnatlve,  and  hard- 
working individuals  who  cocsUtute  the  real 
ohoaen  people,  cr  elite.  I  would  say,  however, 
that  the  elite  achieve  their  own  greatest 
|Mlf-fulflllment,  gratification,  and  dignity 
when  they  serve  the  world. 

Plans  for  the  future  well-being  of  the 
people  in  the  TJ.BJl.  and  other  relatively  afflu- 
ent countries  cannot  be  made  without  refer- 
ence to  what  is  happening  in  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

As  a  result  of  oxir  generoeUy  to  the  nations 
who  mads  war  against  xis  and  to  others  whom 
we  helped  to  become  industrial  giants,  both 
In  Europe  and  in  Japan,  we  are  now  finrt^ng 
ouraelvea  in   competition  With   these   new 


giants  for  markets  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
I  think  that  our  generosity  in  helping  to 
create  these  industrial  giants  will  go  down  as 
one  of  the  noble  chapten  In  Amurlcan  his- 
tory. But  we  are  unable  to  sustain  our  pres- 
ent standard  of  living  measly  by  supplying 
our  own  population  with  Its  needs.  We  de- 
pend upon  production  for  export  to  other 
parts  of  the  world,  thus  creating  competition 
with  the  giants  of  Western  Surope  and  Japan. 
I  am  old  mough  to  remamber  that  World 
War  I  came  out  of  a  similar  oonfllct  amnng 
the  Buropean  naUoits.  We'K  back  almost  in 
the  same  old  groove,  except  that  the  problems 
are  bigger.  In  my  Judgineat,  it  is  wrong  to 
try  to  divide  the  pie;  we  must  create  a  larger 
pie.  I  think  the  challenge  to  the  advanced 
industrialized  luitioiui  of  the  world  is  to  help 
create  new  markets  In  the  areas  of  the  world 
inhabited  by  two-thirds  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation, now  bogged  dowi^  in  poverty  and 
despair. 

There  are  now  more  than  3,500  million 
people  in  many  areas  of  the  world  where 
there  is  very  litUe  progr«|B  toward  fulflU- 
ment  of  those  needs  that  would  bring  them 
at  least  some  hope  for  a  better  life.  This  large 
number  of  people  now  living  in  misery  and 
despair  will  Increase  two-  to  three-fold  in 
the  next  26  years,  because  the  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth  Is  greatest  among  the  most  pov- 
erty-stricken nations  whose  economic  de- 
velopment cannot,  under  pnssent  conditions. 
Improve  signlficanUy  without  outside  help. 
Lord  Snow  and  othen  have  been  saying 
that  very  soon  we  shall  see  people  starving 
by  the  millions  and  that  It  i«  alraady  too  late 
to  do  anything  about  it.  If  we  do  nothing 
move  than  is  being  done  now,  then  the 
pn^hets  ot  doom  may  turn,  out  to  be  right. 
The  cbaUeage  now  and  in  the  near  future 
is  to  prove  the  prophets  of  dfiom  to  be  wrong. 
There  is  a  capacity  among  the  devek^ied 
portions  of  mankind  and  enough  goodwill 
among  the  people  themselves  to  make  coop- 
eration with  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
poverty-stricken  and  lu^teloss  people  in  the 
world  the  major  goal  of  humanity  now! 

I  don't  think  the  United  States  can  do  it 
alone.  I  don't  think  the  United  States  with 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  can  do  It.  This 
must  l>e  a  world  effort  Involving  both  the 
capitalist  and  communist  oountrles,  and  it 
must  be  on  a  new,  and  unprecedentedly  large 
scale. 

Those  who  say  that  enougti  food  cannot  be 
produced  to  feed  the  increasing  population 
are  wrong.  Proper  utilizalSon  of  extstlng 
knowledge,  even  without  fln(Ung  new  knowl- 
edge, can  make  it  i>os8ibl^  to  produce  40 
times  as  much  food  as  we're  producing  now, 
while'  the  pop\ilation  is  Increasing  perhapa 
two  or  three  times. 

There  are  some  people  in  ihis  cotmtry  and 
abrocMl  who  say  that  all  that  Is  jieeded  is  to 
stop  population  growth  by  Ij^troducing  birth 
control  on  a  large  scale.  While  birth  control 
is  necessary  and  desirable.  Its  effectiveness 
increases  with  general  detelopment  of  a 
country.  Besides  the  problen  is  too  big  for 
any  single  approach. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  Iigroup  the  really 
important  challenges  to  tuuvNslties  in  the 
relativtiy  affluent  parts  ot  the  w<M-ld  in  the 
following  three  categories: 

1.  Transformation  of  the  tmiversltles  Into 
zeal  institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
transfer  of  the  responsibility  for  providing  a 
broad  liberal  education  to  the  secondary 
schools. 

2.  Reorganization  of  the  curricula  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  universities  t0  permit  greater 
involvement  of  both  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents in  the  Identificatlen  of  those  prob- 
lems in  their  eommunittesi  states  (or  re- 
gions) ,  nations,  and  the  world  whose  solution 
requiree  speclaltaed  knowledge  and  con- 
certed action  between  those  who  know  and 
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know  how  to  leam  and  those  who  need.  Such 
activities  would,  of  course,  be  part  of  the 
very  job  of  training  the  great  multitude  of 
highly  E^eciallzed  profeaslonale  and  sch^^ars 
that  must  be  the  main  business  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  in  addition  to  the 
discovery  of  new  knowledge  in  the  humani- 
ties and  sciences,  totally  unrelated  to  any 
other  human  need  than  the  urge  to  know 
more  atx/ut  the  universe  of  which  we  are  a 
part. 

3.  Universities  In  the  service  of  that  part 
of  the  world  whose  educational  and  eco- 
noinlc  underdevelopment  poses  the  greatest 
threat  not  only  to  the  hxindreds  of  minions 
of  deprived  and  despairing  people  who  live 
there,  but  also  to  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  reason  for  my  first  reconunendatlon 
is  that,  in  my  Judgment,  the  four  years  of 
undergradviate  study  In  the  univerBlty 
should  be  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for 
a  broad  liberal  education.  I  believe  that  a 
liberal  education  should  be  provided  to  all  of 
our  pec^e,  and  that  they  should  get  it  in 
Uie  high  schools.  We  have  been  underesti- 
mating too  long  what  youngsten,  14  to  18 
years  old.  can  absorb  provided  they  are  not 
burdened  with  myriads  of  unnecesaary  and 
boring  details  and  are  instead  presented  a 
currlculiun  tiiat  makes  the  learning  process 
the  exciting  experience  it  ought  to  be.  Al- 
ready more  than  300  years  ago  the  great 
French  mathematician  and  philosopher  Des- 
cartes warned  against  "cluttering  the  mind" 
with  irrevelent,  old  data. 

You  may  vronder  what  I  regard  to  be  the 
essentials  of  a  liberal  education.  One  of  the 
most  important  objectives  of  a  lll>erai  edu- 
cation is  to  provide  human  beings  with  some 
perspectives  of  what  Is  currently  loiown 
about  the  universe,  about  the  magnificence 
of  the  skies  above  us  and  of  the  planet  earth 
which  we  share  with  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  living  ttUngs,  about  the  miracle 
that  is  life,  the  story  of  man  as  a  part  of 
nature,  and  about  the  story  of  man's  strug- 
gles towards  a  more  civilized  exlstezuse, 
which  I  would  define  as  the  process  of  work- 
ing together  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  ever  larger  numbers  of  pet^le,  and  the 
aoc^tance  of  the  prlnolple  that  mutual  help 
is  the  very  foundation  of  both  self-preeer- 
vatlon  and  justlee.  A  liberal  eduoatlon 
should  provide  an  insight  into  the  evcdutlon 
of  religion,  not  only  one's  own  religion  but 
of  aU  religions,  so  that  we  eaa.  know  how 
different  peoples  have  been  searching  for  an 
underetandlng  of  the  mystery  of  creation 
and  have  been  trying  to  develop  ethical  and 
moral  guideUnes — and  also  as  a  basis  for 
greater  mutual  underetandlng  and  tolerance. 

A  liberal  education  must  provide  an  in- 
sight into  the  riches  of  human  artistic  ex- 
pression, abo^t  painting,  sculpture^  archi- 
tecture, and  nuislc.  I  call  mualo  my  vitamin 
M.  I  can  survive  without  it  but  it  would  be 
a  pretty  dreadful  life  IX  I  oouU  not  hear  the 
beautiful,  soul-Etizrlng  m>usic  in  Which  man 
has  expressed  his  deepest  emotions  over  the 
centuries  of  struggle  toward  a  spirtually 
richer  life. 

A  liberal  education  must  provide  an  In- 
Hl^t  Into  the  nature  of  matter  and  of  llf»— 
up  to  the  threshold  of  current  sclentlfto  ex- 
ploration, and  also  to  show  how  much  sden- 
tlflc  research  and  the  technologiBB  resulting 
from  It  have  changed  the  life  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  world's  population  and  how 
little  it  has  as  yet  alfeeted  the  life  of  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  world's  p<9ulatlon. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  teach- 
ing in  high  school  the  aoleiiDe  of  60  yean 
ago  and  then  bring  the  youngsten  Into  o61- 
lege  and  start  aU  over  again.  The  yo\ing  peo- 
ple in  the  high  schools  can  understand  pres- 
ent-day science.  This  understanding  should 
be  as  much  a  part  of  the  cultural  totality 


of  a  person  as  an  understanding  of  the  con- 
tribution of  the  humanities,  of  philosophy, 
of  art,  and  of  music.  We  oannot  live  intelli- 
gently m  the  present  world,  wtilch  survlvss 
on  the  disoovsrles  of  scienoe  and  techmdogy, 
without  underatandlng  how  this  knowledge 
is  acquired.  It  not  only  gives  a  greater  appre- 
ciation and  understanding  of  every  thing 
around  us,  but  it  Is  the  basis  for  building  a 
better  world.  And  I  do  not  mean  to  leave  out 
the  prc^>er  study  of  foreign  languages. 

A  book  of  less  than  300  pages  entitled  "A 
Million  Teare  of  Man"  by  Richard  Oarring- 
ton.  published  about  ten  yean  ago,  in  my 
Judgment  provides  more  of  the  eesentisis  of 
a  liberal  education  than  the  courses  in  the 
four  undergraduate  yean  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  In  most  \uilversities. 
Moreover,  it  is  written  in  a  manner  that  can 
make  abeoiptlon  of  its  contents  by  high 
school  students  not  only  possible,  but,  I  be- 
lieve, also  a  deUclous,  ei^Uaratlng  and  men- 
tally stimulating  experience.  There  may  be 
other  such  books  but  I  haven't  read  them. 
A  liberal  education  must  provide  not  only 
knowledge  about  ourselves  and  of  the  world 
we  live  in,  but  must  also  enrich  and  broaden 
the  spirit  not  just  of  a  few  but  of  the  large 
masses  of  people.  We  must  never  forget  that 
the  most  inhuman,  barbaric  acts  of  the  20th 
century,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  Uie 
magnitude  of  the  crime  probably  the  most 
barbaric  acts  in  all  our  history  were  commit- 
ted by  the  Nazis,  who  constituted  the  govern- 
ment of  a  nation  with  the  highest  level  of 
formal,  artistic,  philosophic,  scientific  and 
technical  education  In  the  world.  J  have  some 
friends,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  respect, 
who  believe  that  this  horrible  eplsodte  in  hu- 
man hlstcMy  should  be  forgotten  as  a  bad 
dream.  I  believe,  however,  that  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  because  the  same  thing  could  hap- 
pen again  among  other  nations  as  well — 
unless  we  "inununlze"  the  spirit  of  large 
masses  of  the  world's  propulation  against 
acquiescenoe  in  such  barbarism  by  appro- 
priate humanistic  education  during  the  early 
years  of  life. 

My  second  reconunendatlon  for  limiting  the 
activities  of  our  uzdversities  to  those  that 
are  appropriate  for  institutions  of  higher 
learning  (with  special  emphasis  on  the  word 
"higher")  must,  of  course.  lie  integrated  with 
the  fundamental  changes  that  must  be  made 
in  our  primary  and  secondary  schools.  There 
is.  in  my  Judgment,  a  great  tirgency  here 
because  time  is  too  short  for  the  slow,  lais- 
sez-faire, uncoordinated,  evolutionary  proc- 
ess. Following  the  so-called  "Sputnik  awak- 
ening" in  this  country  in  1957,  James  B. 
Conant,  an  outstanding  chemist  and  former 
president  of  Harvard  University,  was  asked 
to  suggest  ways  to  invigorate  our  high  school 
education.  His  lOM  report  "The  American 
High  School  Today"  offered  many  guldrilnes 
to  scbocd  boards  and  prinelpcOs  on  course  re- 
quirements, sdiool  stalling.  <^>tlmum  class 
size,  etc.  Last  month.  Dr.  Conant  was  quoted 
by  Robert  Relnhold  In  the  New  Tork  Times 
(January  16,  1974)  as  saying  that  the  report 
was  "over-simpUfied — ^I  guess  nobody  pays 
much  attention  to  it  today."  I  take  the  time 
to  mention  this  episode  in  order  to  empha- 
sise the  need  for  mora  urgent  and  ooonU- 
nated  action  along  new  llnea,  on  an  unprece- 
dented scale,  and  as  a  high  priority,  national 
cooperative  enterprise. 

When  I  speak  of  reserving  the  universities 
for  higher  education  and  for  public  sarvloe 
in  transforming  knowledge  into  action.  I 
have  in  mind  some  of  the  fcdiowing  func- 
tions: 

(a)  develc^  the  leaders,  the  taach«?.  the 
profeesors.  the  scholare.  the  scientists,  and 
the  tramMidous  variety  of  highly  apeclallxed 
and  aklUed  professional  people  so  urgently 
needed  for  our  present  and  future  way  of 


life— the  engineers,  the  architects,  the  phy- 
sicians, the  dentists,  the  nurses,  the  admln- 
latratora  and  managers  of  all  sorts,  etc.  etc., 

(b)  discover  the  new  understanding  and 
new  knowledge,  on  which  our  future  de- 
pends, and 

(c)  serve  as  the  centen  for  dispassionate 
analysis  of  the  problems  facing  their  com- 
munities, states,  nation,  and  the  world  along 
inter-Mactpliitmry  lines  within  indivldittl 
imiverslties,  and  in  concert  with  othen  when 
rt«allT>g  with  Larger  "pieces  of  the  actlcm," 
and  m  like  manner  developing  various  ca- 
tions for  solving  the  problems  with  existing 
knowledge  or  yet  to  be  acquired  new  Icnowl- 
edge— and  in  all  of  this,  work  closely  with 
those  people  in  their  communities,  state, 
nation,  etc.  who  ultimately  have  to  translate 
knowledge  aitd  decisions  Into  action. 

In  a  highly  complex  society  few  things 
happen  by  themselves.  Oanful.  thoughtful 
planning  and  coordination  of  activities  is  a 
prerequisite  for  the  successful  functioning  of 
any  highly  developed  organism.  If  our  vaxl- 
versitles  were  to  work  together  with  the 
other  segment  of  our  society  along  the  llnea 
I  just  mentioned,  we  would  not  be  suffering 
from  what  some  experts  regard  as  a  current 
overproduction  of  highly  ^>eclallzed,  talent- 
ed people,  and  what  I  regard  as  a  tragic, 
current  underutUlzatlon  of  such  people  be- 
cause of  Insufficient  and  inadequate  plan- 
ning tac  meeting  the  lu-gent  needs  of  both  the 
present  and  the  future.  In  the  August  36^ 
1072  Issue  of  Science.  Richard  A.  Cellarlia 
and  John  Piatt  published  a  most  illuminat- 
ing, thoughtful  and  well-documented  article 
entitled:  "Councils  of  Urgent  Action"  in 
which  they  itemize  a  tremendous  number  ot 
urgent  problems  and  indicate  how  "Coordi- 
nating oouncUs  could  focus  and  legitimise 
research  on  solutions  of  our  major  crises." 
Their  concrete  proposals  could  well  be  the 
starting  of  action  that  Is  long  overdue. 

When  I  spoke  of  the  role  that  would  have 
to  be  played  by  the  universities  of  the  edu- 
cationally and  economically  highly  developed 
countries  in  any  truly  meaningful,  coopera- 
tive International  program  and  effort  on  lie- 
half  of  the  hiindreds  of  millions  of  struggling 
people  in  the  educationally  and  economically 
undeveloped  part  of  the  world.  I  had  In  mind 
especially  the  need  that  would  arise  for  large 
armies  of  trained  manpower,  if — and  this  la 
a  big  "if" — only  the  nations  of  the  world 
unite  in  cooperating  on  this  most  important 
goal. 

Until  such  time  as  the  poor  developing 
countries  train  enough  of  their  own,  there 
would  be  needed  armies  of  teachers,  agrono- 
mists, engineers,  all  sorts  of  technologists, 
managers  of  industry,  and  of  other  enter- 
prises, and  of  many  others  with  sp>eclaltBed 
knowledge  and  skiUs  to  get  things  started. 
For  money  alone  without  the  necessary 
trained  manpower  Is  not  enough.  And  where 
are  these  great,  new  armies  of  trained  man- 
power to  come  from?  The  existing  unlvenl- 
tlee  in  the  UJS.A.  and  other  educationally  ad- 
vanced countries  would  lie  unable  to  meet 
the  need,  and  new  institutions  would  have 
to  be  created  to  meet  this  greatest  challenge 
of  the  remaining  3rean  of  the  20th  century. 
The  universities  can  perhaps  begin  to  plan 
on  their  own  but  it  woxild  be  an  exercise  in 
vacuo  and  futility,  \inless  the  nations  of  the 
wmid  united  to  develop  practical,  coc^>erative 
plans  which  would  properly  utilize  such  ar- 
mies of  trained  manpower.  The  conununist 
and  capitalist  countries  will  have  to  combine 
against  ■wht.t  may  be  regarded  as  their  com- 
mon enemy — the  growmg  mia«-y  and  despair 
of  ever  larger  numbere  of  p>eopIe  throughout 
the  world — instead  of  fighting  each  other  in 
the  current  primitive  manner  that  is  the 
greatst  threat  to  the  survival  of  all.  If  the 
nations  can  luiite  to  meet  this  common 
threat,  the  unlvereitles  will  have  to  raise  new 
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krmles  for  a  aew  kind  of  United  Nationa 
who«e  main  poipoM  will  be  to  provMa  dignity 
UMt  hope  for  a  daw  and  tMttsr  Uf«  to  the 
buadredB  of  mlUloos  at  people  In  tbe  world 
who  find  It  Impoaalble  to  help  tbcniMlvee  In 
the  time  they  have  left.  The  ttrae  for  more 
and  more  talk  has  long  since  paaead  and  the 
time  for  action  is  now. 

If  what  I  have  Juet  Mid  Is  not  to  be  ]uat 
one  BAore  fervent  declaration  """"g  the 
many  already  made  by  acholara,  poUttdani 
and  stataamen,  and  If  It  U  not  to  share  the 
fate  of  the  many  more  expert  recommenda- 
tions, which  have  been  followed  by  little  or 
no  aignlflcant  action,  I  beUeve  It  la  neoeaaary 
to  aak  action  by  vhom?  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  the  Tmited  Statca  the  reeponslbUlty  for 
action  belongs  to  the  elected  repreeentatlTSS 
of  the  people  In  both  the  legislative  and  the 
executive  branches  of  the  government.  And 
the  universities  united  (I  stress  the  word 
"united")  in  a  dedication,  that  can  Inspire 
their  students  and  facultlea  alike,  have  the 
re^wnslbUlty  not  only  of  continually  prod- 
ding the  elected  repreaentatlTss  to  action 
but  also  of  working  with  them  In  a  disci- 
plined manner  to  develop  and  Implement  the 
plans  tot  a  better  future  than  we  now  have 
reason  to  expect. 


DETENTE:  THE  BALANCE  SHEET 

Mr.  EX>MENICI.  Mr.  President,  many 
Americans  are  casting  many  glances  at 
proposals  relating  to  detente.  In  last 
Thursday's  New  York  Times  there  is  a 
most  thou^Mful  article  regarding  de- 
tente written  by  Hans  J.  Morgenthau  en- 
tlUed  "Detente:  The  Balance  Sheet." 
Mr.  Morgenthau's  analysis  of  this  sub- 
ject is  deserving  of  the  attention  of  this 
aug\i8t  body  and  I,  therefore,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 

RSCOBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

DiiBWii,:  Thz  Balamcx  Shket 
(By  Hans  J.  Morgenthau) 

Detente  has  had  a  bad  press  of  late  on  both 
sides  of  the  fence  that  was  once  called  the 
Iron  Curtain.  A  national  weekly  writes  of 
"DMeote:  Bnd  of  Illusions."  A  Soviet  general 
states  that  "political  detente  cannot  be  du- 
rable and  Irreversible  If  the  arms  race  con- 
tinues." On  the  other  hand,  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  Inform  us  that  detente 
serves  the  purpose  of  avoiding  nuclear  war. 

In  oirder  to  gain  perspective  on  such  sweep- 
ing statements  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to 
remind  oneself  of  the  literal  meaning  of 
detente. 

The  word  refers  to  the  prevloxis  existence 
of  tension  that  has  been  abated  or  elimi- 
nated In  consequence  of  detente. 

Since  there  have  been  many  tensions  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  different  levels  of  social  interac- 
tion and  In  different  geographical  locations. 
It  Is  futile  to  raise  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  detente  as  an  abstract,  comprehensive 
concept  has  worked. 

It  makes  sense  only  to  ask  whether  or  not 
previously  existing  specific  tensions  have 
been  abated  or  eliminated  by  the  policies  of 
President  Nixon  and  lieonid  I.  Brezhnev. 
When  posed  In  such  concrete,  qieelflc  terms, 
the  question  requires  a  positive  aiuwer  with 
regard  to  three  kinds  of  tensions  that  have 
In  the  past  poisoned  the  reUtlons  between 
the  superpowCTs. 

One  manifestation  of  detente  Is  the  re- 
moval from  over-aU  Soviet-American  roU- 
tloos  of  the  ideological  fervor  that  during 


the  Cold  War  traasformed  every  contest  Into 
a  Manlchean  conflict  between  good  and  evil, 
making  negotiated  settlements  virtually  Im- 
possible. This  Ideological  decontamination 
has  improved  the  atmosptere,  an  Improve- 
ment that  In  an  intangible  fashion  has  im- 
proved the  chances  for  the  cagotlated  settle- 
ment of  substantive  Issues. 

Another  manifestation  »f  detente  is  the 
substantial  settlement  of  the  Oerman  ques- 
tion through  West  Oerman  recognition  of  the 
territorial  statiu  quo  in  Central  Europe  and, 
more  particularly,  of  the  Bast  German  state, 
and  through  agreement  00*  the  International 
status  of  West  Berlin. 

Finally,  the  1972  agreemocts  on  the  limita- 
tion of  strategic  arms,  regulating  the  com- 
petition for  offensive  nuclear  weapons  and 
virtually  eliminating  that  &>r  defensive  ones, 
have  paved  the  way  for  the  current  strategic - 
arms  negotiations  and  have  thereby  at  least 
temporarily  abated  the  tensions  concomi- 
tant with  an  unregulated  nuclear-arms  race. 

That  short  list  of  Instances  where  detente 
has  been  successful  is  couaterbalanced  by  a 
long  one  of  Issues  that  have  remained  un- 
affected by  detente  and  may  even  have  been 
aggravated  by  Its  partial  aoblevement. 

That  is  particularly  true  of  Europe,  where 
the  conferences  on  European  security  and 
on  mutual  and  balanced  troop  reductions  are 
deadlocked  and  where  the  very  fact  of 
detente  in  Central  Europe  and  the  apparent 
overall  detente  betvreen  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  accentuated  the 
disintegrative  tendencies  within  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

In  the  Middle  Bast,  the  two  superpowers 
compete  for  power  and  influence,  as  they  do 
In  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  thrust  of  Soviet  expansion  from 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  through  the  Mid- 
dle east  to  South  Asia,  supported  by  rapidly 
Increasing  naval  power  and  movement  in  to 
the  empty  spaces  left  by  ttie  liquidation  of 
the  colonial  empires,  is  likely  to  create  new 
points  of  tension. 

Two  factors  are  bound  to  put  into  question 
the  few  Instances  of  real  detente  achieved: 
the  deadlock  of  the  preaeat  strategic-arma 
negotiations  and  the  American  reaction  to 
certain  domestic  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  general  quoted  here  on  "politi- 
cal detente"  has  Indeed  a  point.  The  con- 
tinuation of  an  unlimited  auclear  arms  race 
wlU  create  tensions  wiping  out  the  limited 
gains  made  by  detente  thus  far. 

For  since  each  side  will  suspect  the  other 
of  seeking  a  first-strike  capabUlty.  such  an 
arms  race  wUl  Introduce  an  element  of  in- 
stabUlty  into  the  present  balance  of  terror, 
which — and  not  detente — Has  actually  pre- 
vented the  outbreak  of  nuclear  war. 

While  this  development  IS  still  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  the  negative  impact  of  the  do- 
mestic policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  upon 
dAtente  tt  an  observable  fa«t. 

American  cwncem  with  these  policies  is 
not,  as  Soviet  spokesmen  would  have  it,  med- 
dling in  the  domestic  affairs  of  another 
country.  Bather  it  reflects  the  recognition 
that  a  stable  peace,  founded  upon  a  stable 
baUnoe  of  power,  is  predicaited  upon  a  com- 
mon moral  framework  that  expresses  the 
commltnMnt  of  all  the  nations  concerned  to 
certain  bask;  moral  principle,  of  which  the 
basic  moral  principles,  of  wliich  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  balance  of  power  is  one. 

As  long  as  the  excesses  of  domestic  bru- 
tality in  the  Soviet  Union  Indicate  the  ab- 
aenoa  of  such  a  common  moral  framework, 
detente  can  only  be  limited  and  precarloiu. 


THE  SCARCiry  SOCIETY 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  1974  issue  of  Harper's  magazine 


contains  an  excellent  artScle  by  William 
Ophuls — formerly  a  foreign  service  offi- 
cer and  a  lecturei*  In  political  science  at 
Yale — entitled  "The  Scaiclty  Society."  it 
is  Mr.  Ophul's  view  that  the  age  of 
abundant  resources  is  over  and  that 
henceforth  a  much  mora  prudent  stew- 
ardship of  the  Earth's  rtsoiirces  will  be 
required  if  peace  and  oMer  are  to  be 
established. 

This  article  is  one  of  the  most  thought- 
ful and  informed  that  bfts  come  to  my 
attention.  I  ask  unanimofis  consent  chat 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Thx  ScAKcrrr  Societt  :  Farewell  to  the  Fbee 

Lunch — and  to  Freedom  as  an  iNriNirc 

Rxsoimcs 

(ByWiUlamOphuU) 

Historians  may  see  1973  as  a  year  dividing 
one  age  from  another.  The  nature  of  the 
changes  In  store  for  us  is  symbolized  by  the 
Shah  of  Iran's  announcement  last  December 
that  the  price  of  his  couhtry's  oil  would 
thenceforth  be  #11.87  per  barrel,  a  rise  of 
100  percent  over  the  previous  price.  Other 
oU-produclng  countries  quickly  foUowed  suit. 
The  Shah  accompanied  hie  announcement 
with  a  blunt  warning  to  the  industrialized 
nations  that  the  cheap  and  i^bundant  energy 
"party"  was  over.  Prom  now  on.  the  resource 
on  which  our  whole  civltizatlon  depends 
would  be  scarce,  and  the  affluent  world 
would  have  to  live  with  the  fact. 

Our  first  attempts  to  do  so  have  been 
rather  pitiful.  In  Europe,  the  effect  was  to 
reduce  once-proud  nation-states  to  behavior 
that  managed,  as  one  observer  put  It,  to 
combine  the  characteristics  of  an  ostrich  and 
a  flock  of  hens.  In  America,  which  now  lacks 
almost  any  observable  leadership,  the  reac- 
tion to  the  statement  was  merely  a  general 
astonishment,  followed  by  measures  even 
more  Inapprc^rlate  than  those  adopted  by 
the  Europeans  (except  for  Kissinger's  efforta 
to  promote  international  coc^wration ) . 

In  one  sense,  Iran's  move  marked  a  dra- 
matic geopolitical  "return  of  the  repressed," 
as  the  long- ignored  Third  Wbrld  for  the  first 
time  acted  out  its  demand  for  a  fair  share  of 
the  planet's  wealth.  And  the  powerful  new 
Organisation  of  Petroleimi  Exporting  Coun- 
tries (OPEC)  la  only  the  first  such  group;  re- 
source carteU  in  copper,  tin.  bauxite,  and 
other  primary  products  nmy  soon  follow 
OPEC's  example.  But  in  another,  more  im- 
portant sense,  the  Shah  laid  down  a  clear 
challenge  to  the  most  basic  Sssumptlons  and 
procedures  that  have  guided  the  industrial- 
ized demoeraclee  for  at  least  260  years.  That 
challenge  is  the  Inevitable  coming  of  scarcity 
to  Societies  predicated  on  abundance.  Its  con- 
sequencles,  almost  equally  inevitable,  will  be 
the  end  of  political  democracy  and  a  drastic 
restriction  of  personal  llberl^. 

For  the  past  three  centuries,  we  have  been 
living  in  an  age  of  abnormal  abundance.  The 
bonanza  of  the  New  World  and  other  founts 
of  virgin  resources,  the  dazzling  achieve- 
ments of  science  and  technology,  the  avail- 
ability of  "free"  ecological  resources  such  as 
air  and  water  to  absorb  the  waste  products 
of  Industrial  activities,  and  other  lesser  fac- 
tors allowed  our  ancestors  to  dream  of  end- 
less material  growth.  Inflaite  abundance, 
men  reasoned,  would  result  in  the  elevation 
of  the  common  man  to  economic  nobility. 
And  with  poverty  aboUshed,  inequality,  in- 
justice, and  fear — all  those  flowers  of  evU 
alleged  to  have  their  roots  in  scarcity — would 
wither  away.  Apart  from  William  Blake  and 
a  few  other  dlsgruntlM  romantics,  or  the 
occasional   pessimist  like  Thomas  Malthus, 
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the  Enllgfatntent  Ideology  of  progress,  was 
shared  by  all  In  the  West.*  The  woiics..Qf 
John  Locke  and  Adcm  Knlth.  the  two  men 
who  gave  bourgeoi-i  political  economy  its 
fundannntal.  direction,  an  shot  through 
with  the  aasiunptlon  that  there  Is  always 
going  to  be  more — more  land  hi  the  col- 
onies, more  wealth  to  be  dug  from  the 
ground,  and.  so  on.  Virtually  «U  the  phUoe- 
ophies,  values,  and  institutions  typical  of 
■aodern  capitalist  society — the  legtUmaey  of 
self-interest,  the  primacy  of  the  individual 
and  bis  Inalienable  rights,  economic  laiasez- 
faire,  and  democracy  as  we  know  it-^are  the 
luxuriant  fruit  of  an  era  of  apparently  end- 
less abundance.  They  cannot  continue  to 
exist  in  their  current  form  onoe  we  return 
to  the  more  normal  condition  of  scarcity. 

Worse,  the  historic  responses  to  scarcity 
have  been  conflict — ^wars  fought  to  control 
resources,  and  oppression — great  Inequity  of 
wealth  and  the  p<Hltlcal  measures  needed  to 
maintain  it.  The  link  between  scarcity  and 
oppression  is  well  understood  by  spokesmen 
for  underprivileged  groups  and  nations,  who 
react  violently  to  any  suggested  restraint  In 
growth  of  output. 

Our  awakening  from  the  pleasant  dream  of 
Infinite  progress  and  the  abolition  of  scarcity 
will  be  extrentely  painful.  Institutionally, 
scarcity  demands  that  we  sooner  or  later 
achieve  a  full-fledged  "steady-state"  or 
"spaceman"  economy.  Thereafter,  we  shall 
have  to  live  off  the  aimual  Income  the  earth 
receives  from  the  sun,  and  this  means  a 
forced  end  to  our  kind  of  abnormal  affluence 
and  an  abrupt  return  to  frugality.  This  will 
require  the  strictest  sort  of  economic  and 
technological  husbandry,  as  weU  as  the 
strictest  sort  of  political  control. 

The  necessity  for  poUtical  control  should 
be  oblvous  from  the  iise  of  the  spaceship 
metaphor:  political  ships  embarked  on  dan- 
gerous voyages  need  phllos(q>her-king  cap- 
tains. However,  another  metaphor — the 
tragedy  of  the  commons — comes  even  closer 
to  depicting  the  essence  of  the  ecopoUtlcal 
dilemma.  The  tragedy  of  the  commons  has 
to  do  with  the  uncontrolled  self-seeking  in 
a  limited  environment  that  eventuaUy  re- 
sults In  competitive  overexploitatlon  of  a 
ctxnmon  resource,  whether  It  is  a  commonly 
owned  field  on  which  any  villager  may  graze 
his  sheep,  or  the  earth's  atmosphere  into 
which  producers  dump  their  effluents. 

Francis  Carney's  powerful  analysis  of  the 
Los  Angeles  smog  problem  Indicates  how 
deeply  all  our  dally  acts  enmesh  us  in  the 
tragic  logic  of  the  commons: 

"Every  person  who  lives  in  this  basin 
knows  that  for  twenty-five  years  he  has  been 
living  through  a  disaster.  We  have  all  watched 
it  happen,  have  participated  in  It  with  full 
knowledge.  .  .  .  The  smog  Is  the  result  of 
ten  million  individual  pursuits  of  private 
gratification.  But  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
that  any  individual  can  do  to  stop  its 
spread.  ...  An  Individual  act  of  renuncia- 
tion is  now  nearly  Impoeslble,  and.  In  any 
case,  would  be  meaningless  unless  everyone 
else  did  the  same  thing.  But  he  has  no  way 
of  getting  everyone  else  to  do  it." 

If  this  Inexorable  process  is  not  oontroUed 
by  prudent  and,  above  all,  timely  political  re- 
straints on  the  behavior  that  causes  it,  then 
we  must  resign  oureelves  to  ecological  self- 
destruction.  And  the  new  political  strictures 
that  seem  required  to  cope  with  the  tragedy 
of  the  commons  (as  well  aa  the  imperatives 
of  technology)  are  going  to  violate  our  most 
cherished  ideals,  for  they  will  be  neither 
democratic  nor  libertarian.  At  worst,  the  new 
era  could  be  an  anti-Utopia  in  which  we  are 


'Marxists  tended  to  be  more  extreme  op- 
timists than  non-Marxists,  differing  only  on 
how  the  drive  to  Utopia  was  to  he  organized. 


conditioned  to  behave  according  to  the  ex- 
Igenclae  of  ecological  scarcity. 

Eooioglcal  scarcity  is  a  new  concept,  em- 
bracing more  than  the  shortage  of  any  par- 
ticular resovirce.  It  has  to  do  prhnarUy  with 
pollution  limits,  complex  trade-offs  between 
present  and  future  needs,  and  a  variety  of 
other  physical  constraints,  rather  than  with  a 
simple  Malthuslan  overpopulation.  The  case 
for  the  coming  of  ecological  scarcity  was  most 
forcefully  argued  in  the  Club  of  Rome  study 
The  LlnUts  to  Growth.  That  study  says,  in 
essence,  that  man  lives  on  a  finite  planet 
containing  limited  resources  and  that  we 
appear  to  be  approaching  some  of  these  major 
limits  with  great  ^>eed.  To  use  ecological 
Jargon,  we  are  about  to  overtax  the  "carry- 
ing capacity"  of  the  planet. 

Critical  reaction  to  this  Jeremiad  was  pre- 
dictably reassuring.  Those  wise  In  the  ways  of 
computers  were  largely  content  to  assert  that 
the  Club  of  Bome  people  had  fed  the  ma- 
chines false  or  slanted  Information.  "Gar- 
bage In,  garbage  out,"  they  soothed.  Other 
critics  sought  solace  In  less  empirical  di- 
rections, but  everyone  who  recoiled  from  the 
books'  apocalyptic  vision  took  his  stand  on 
grounds  of  social  or  technological  optimism. 
Justified  or  not,  the  optimism  is  worth  ex- 
amining to  see  where  it  leads  us  politically. 
The  social  optimists,  to  put  their  case 
briefly,  believe  that  various  "negative  feed- 
back mechanisms"  allegedly  built  into  society 
will  (if  left  alone)  automatically  check  the 
trends  toward  even  more  population,  con- 
sumption, and  pollution,  and  that  this  feed- 
back will  function  smoothly  and  gradually 
so  as  to  bring  us  up  against  the  limits  to 
growth.  If  any,  with  scarcely  a  bump.  The 
market-price  system  is  the  feedback  mecha- 
nism usually  relied  upon.  Shortages  of  one 
resource— oil,  for  example — simply  make  it 
economical  to  substitute  another  in  more 
abundant  supply  (coal  or  shale  oil).  A  few 
of  these  critics  of  the  llmits-to- growth  thesis 
believe  that  this  process  can  go  on  in- 
definitely. 

Technological  optimism  is  founded  on  the 
belief  that  It  makes  little  difference  whether 
exponential  growth  is  pushing  us  up  against 
limits,  for  technology  is  simultaneously  ex- 
panding the  limits.  To  use  the  metaphor 
popularized  during  the  debate,  ecologists  see 
us  as  fish  In  a  pond  where  all  life  is  rapidly 
being  suffocated  by  a  water  lUy  that  doubles 
In  size  every  day  (covering  the  whole  pond 
in  thirty  days).  The  technological  optimists 
do  not  deny  that  the  Uly  grows  very  quickly, 
but  they  believe  that  the  pond  Itself  can  be 
made  to  grow  even  faster.  Technology  made 
a  liar  out  of  Bitolthus,  say  the  optimists,  and 
the  same  fate  awaits  the  neo-Malthuslans.  In 
sum.  the  optimists  assert  that  we  can  never 
run  out  of  resources,  for  economics  and  tech- 
nology, like  modem  genU,  will  always  keep 
finding  new  ones  for  us  to  eiq>loit  or  wUl 
enable  us  to  use  the  preeent  supply  with 
ever-greater  efficiency. 

The  point  most  overlooked  in  this  debate, 
however,  is  that  poUtlcally  It  matters  little 
who  Is  right:  the  neo-Malthuslans  or  either 
type  of  optimist.  If  the  "doomadayers"  are 
right,  then  of  coune  we  crash  into  the  cell- 
ing of  physical  limits  and  rel^ae  into  a 
Hobbeslan  universe  of  the  war  of  all  against 
all,  followed,  as  anarchy  always  has  been,  by 
dictatorship  of  one  form  or  another.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  optimists  are  right  in 
supposing  that  we  can  adjust  to  ecological 
scarcity  with  economics  and  technology,  this 
effort  will  have,  as  we  say,  "side  effects."  For 
the  collision  with  physical  limits  can  be 
forestalled  only  by  moving  toward  some  kind 
of  steady-state  economy — characterized  by 
the  most  scrupulous  husbanding  of  reeources, 
by  extreme  vigilance  against  the  ever-pres- 
ent poasibUity  of  disaster  should  breakdown 
occur,  and,  therefore,  by  tight  controls  on 


human  behavior.  However  we  get  there, 
"Spaceship  Earth"  will  be  an  all-powerful 
Leviathan — perhaps  benign,  perhaps  not. 

A  BIXD  IN  THK  BUSH 

The  scarcity  problem  thus  poses  a  classic 
dilemma.  It  may  be  possible  to  avoid  crash- 
ing into  the  physical  limits,  but  only  by 
adopting  radical  and  unpalatable  measures 
that,  paradoxically,  are  liUle  different  In 
their  ultimate  political  and  social  Implica- 
tions from  the  future  predicted  by  the 
doomsdayers. 

Why  this  Is  so  becomes  clear  enough  when 
one  realizes  that  the  optimistic  critics  of  the 
doomsdayers,  whom  I  have  artificially 
grouped  into  "social"  and  "technological" 
tendencies,  finally  have  to  rest  their  different 
cases  on  a  theory  of  politics,  that  Is,  on 
assumptions  about  the  adaptability  of  lead- 
ers, their  constituencies,  and  the  institu- 
tions that  hold  them  together.  Loolied  at 
closely,  these  assumptions  also  appear  un- 
realistic. 

Even  on  a  technical  level,  for  example,  the 
market-price  mechanism  does  not  coexist 
easily  with  environmental  imperatives.  In 
market  system  a  bird  In  the  hand  is  alwajrs 
worth  two  in  the  bush.*  This  means  that 
resources  critically  needed  in  the  future  will 
be  discounted — that  is,  assessed  at  a  fraction 
of  their  future  value — by  today's  economic 
decision-makers.  Thus  decisions  that  are  ecO' 
nomlcally  "rational,"  like  mine-the-soll 
farming  and  forestry,  may  be  ecologically 
catastrophic.  Moreover,  charging  industries — 
and,  therefore,  consumers — for  poUution  andl 
other  environmental  barms  that  are  caused! 
by  mining  and  manufacturing  (the  tech-[ 
nlcal  solution  favored  by  most  economists! 
to  bring  market  prices  into  line  with  eco-J 
logical  realities)  is  not  politically  palatable. 
It  clearty  requires  political  decisions  that! 
do  not  accord  with  current  values  or  thej 
present  distribution  of  political  power;  and 
the  same  goes  for  other  obvious  and  necee-! 
sary  measures,  like  energy  conservation.  No 
consumer  wants  to  pay  more  for  the  same 
product  simply  because  it  is  produced  In  a 
cleaner  way;  no  developer  wants  to  be  con-l 
fronted  with  an  environmental  Impact  state-j 
ment  that  lets  the  world  know  his  gain  la 
the  commvmlty's  loss;  no  trucker  is  likelyi 
to  agree  with  any  energy-conservation  pro4 
gram  that  cuts  his  Income.  I 

We  all  have  a  vested  interest  in  contln*^ 
ulng  to  abuse  the  environment  as  we  hava 
In  the  past.  And  even  If  we  should  flndi 
the  pollUcal  will  to  take  these  kinds  of  stepq 
before  we  collide  with  the  physical  limits, 
then  we  will  have  adopted  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  a  q>aceman  economy  on  a  piecemeal 
basis — and  wlU  have  simply  exchanged  one 
horn  of  the  dilemma  for  the  other. 

Technological  solutions  are  more  round-l 
about,  but  the  outcome — greater  social  con4 
trcd  In  a  planned  society — Is  equally  certain^ 
Even  assuming  that  necessity  always  provei 
to  be  the  mother  of  Invention,  the  man* 
agement  burden  thrown  on  our  leaders  and 
institutions  by  continued  technological  ex* 
panslon  of  that  famous  fishpond  wUI  bf 
enormous.  Prevailing  rates  of  growth  requlr# 
us  to  double  our  capital  stock,  our  capacity 
to  control  pollution,  our  agricultural  pro* 
ductlvlty,  and  so  forth  every  fifteen  to  thirty 
years.  Since  we  already  start  from  a  very 
high  abstriute  level,  the  Increment  of  re* 
quired  new  construction  and  new  Inventloit 
wUl  be  staggering.  For  example,  to  accomf 
modate  world  population  growth,  we  musli 
In  roughly  the  next  thirty  years,  buUd  housed 
hospitals,  ports,  factories,  bridges,  and  ever^ 
other  kind  of  facility  in  numbers  that  alf 


>  Of    course,    noneconomlc    factors    ma; 
temporarily  override   market  forces,  as  thi 
current  Arab  oil  boycott  illustrates. 
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moait  equal  all  the  oonatrtietlon  work  done 
by  the  human  raee  up  to  now. 

The  taak  In  vtffj  ana  of  our  Uvea  la  auen- 
tlaUy  almllar,  eo  that  the  management  prob- 
Um  exten4a  acroea  tha  boani.  Itam  by  item. 
More  over,  tha  oompiaHty  of  tha  ovaiaU  prob- 
lem gtowa  faster  than  any  of  tha  aectors  that 
ootnprlae  It.  requiring  the  work  of  Innovation, 
oonatruetlon,  and  environ  mental  manage- 
ment to  be  orehaetrateA  Into  a  raaionably 
intesratad.  hannonloua  whole.  Since  delays, 
planning  faUures,  and  general  Incapacity  to 
deal  effectively  with  even  our  current  level 
of  problema  are  all  too  obvious  today,  the 
tedmologleal  rasponse  further  assumes  that 
our  ability  ta  cope  with  large-scale  complex- 
ity will  Improve  substantially  In  the  next  few 
decadea.  Twchnnlngy,  In  short,  cannot  be  im- 
plemented in  a  poUtlcal  and  social  vacuum. 
Tha  factor  in  least  supply  governs,  and  tech- 
nological solutions  cannot  run  ahead  of  our 
ability  to  plan,  construct,  fimd.  and  man 
them. 

Planning  will  be  eapeclally  difficult.  "Pox  one 
thing,  time  may  be  our  scarcest  resource. 
Problems  now  develop  so  rapidly  that  they 
must  be  foreseen  well  In  advance.  Otherwise, 
our  "solutions"  wlU  be  too  little  and  too  late. 
The  automobile  is  a  critical  example.  By  the 
time  we  recognised  the  dangers,  it  was  too 
late  for  anything  but  a  mishmash  of  stopgap 
meaaures  that  may  have  provoked  worse 
symptoms  than  they  alleviated  and  that  will 
not  even  enable  us  to  meet  health  standards 
without  painful  additional  measures  like  ra- 
tioning. But  at  this  point  we  are  almost  help- 
less to  do  better,  for  we  have  lgn(»«d  the 
problem  untu  It  U  too  big  to  handle  by  any 
means  that  are  politically,  eoonmlcally,  and 
teohnlcally  feasible.  The  energy  crisis  offers 
another  exanxple  of  the  time  factor.  Even 
with  an  immediate  laboratory  demonstration 
of  feasibility,  nuclear  fusion  cannot  possibly 
provide  any  substantial  amoimt  of  power 
\mtll  well  Into  the  next  century. 

Another  planning  difficulty:  the  growing 
vulnerability  of  a  highly  technological  society 
to  accident  and  error.  The  main  cause  for 
oonoam  is,  of  course,  some  of  the  especially 
dangeroua  technologlea  we  have  begun  to 
employ.  One  accident  Involving  a  breeder 
reactor  would  be  one  too  many:  the  most 
nUnuscule  dose  of  plutonium  Is  deadly,  and 
any  we  release  now  will  be  around  to  poison 
us  for  a  quarter  of  a  minion  years.  Thus, 
while  we  know  that  counting  on  perfection  in 
any  bimian  enterprise  Is  folly,  we  seem 
headed  for  a  society  in  which  nothing  less 
than  perfect  planning  and  control  will  do. 

At  the  vety  least,  It  should  be  clear 
that  ecological  scarcity  makes  "muddling 
through"  in  a  basically  lalsaez-falre  socio- 
economic system  no  longer  tcrferable  or  even 
poaslble.  In  a  crowded  world  where  only  the 
most  exquisite  care  will  prevent  the  collapse 
of  the  technological  society  on  which  we  all 
depend,  the  grip  of  planning  and  social  con- 
trol wni  of  necessity  become  more  and  more 
complete.  Accidents,  much  less  the  random 
behavoir  of  liKUvlduals,  cannot  be  permitted; 
the  e:q>ert  pilots  will  run  the  ship  in  accord- 
anca  with  technological  Imperatives.  Indus- 
trial man'a  Faustlan  bargam  with  tech- 
nology therefore  appears  to  lead  inexorably 
to  total  domination  by  technique  In  a  set- 
ting of  clockwork  tnatttutlons.  C.  8.  Ijewls 
once  said  that  "what  w«  oaU  Uan'a  power 
over  Nature  turns  out  to  be  a  power  exercised 
by  some  men  over  other  men  with  Nature 
as  Its  Instrument,"  and  it  appears  ttiat  the 
greater  our  technological  power  over  nature, 
the  more  abscdute  the  political  power  that 
must  be  yielded  up  to  some  men  by  others. 

Theae  developments  will  be  especially  pain- 
ful for  Americans  because,  from  tha  begin- 
ning, we  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Locke  and 
Smith  In  their  most  libertarian  form.  Oiven 
the  comuoc^la  of  the  frontier,  an  unpolluted 


environment,  and  a  rapidly  dev^oplng  te<Ai- 
nology,  American  poIitlOB  could  afford  to  be 
a  more  or  less  amicable  squabble  over  the 
division  of  the  spoils,  with  the  government 
stepping  In  only  when  the  free-for-all  pur- 
suit of  wealth  got  oat  of  hand.  In  the  new 
era  of  scarcity,  lalasez-falfe  and  the  inalien- 
able right  of  the  individual  to  get  as  much 
as  he  can  ax*  prescriptions  for  disaster.  It 
follows  that  the  political  system  inherited 
from  oar  forefathers  is  moribund.  We  have 
oome  to  the  final  act  of  the  tragedy  of  the 
commons. 

The  answer  to  the  tragedy  is  political. 
Historically,  the  use  of  the  commons  was 
closely  regulated  to  prevented  overgrazing, 
and  we  need  similar  controls — "mutual 
coercion,  mutually  agreed  Vpon  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  affected,"  in  the  words  of 
the  biologist  Oarrett  H&r(Un — to  prevent  the 
Individual  acts  that  are  dSstroying  the  com- 
mons today.  Ecological  scarcity  Imposes  cer- 
tain political  measures  on  lis  If  we  wish  to 
survive.  Whatever  theae  measures  may  turn 
out  to  be — If  we  act  sooo,  we  may  have  a 
significant  range  of  reeponsee — It  is  evident 
that  our  political  future  will  inevitably  be 
much  less  libertarian  and  much  more  author- 
itarian, much  less  Individualistic  and  much 
more  communalVstlc  than  our  present.  The 
likely  result  of  the  reemargence  of  sacrcity 
appears  to  be  the  resurrection  in  modem 
form  of  the  prelndustrlal  policy,  in  which  the 
few  govern  the  many  and  in  which  govern- 
ment is  no  longer  of  or  by  the  people.  Such 
forms  of  government  may  or  may  not  be 
benevolent.  At  worst,  they  will  be  totalitarian, 
In  every  evil  sense  of  that  word  we  know 
now.  and  some  ways  undreamed  of.  At  best, 
government  seems  likely  to  rest  on  en- 
gineered consent,  as  we  are  manipulated  by 
Platonic  guardians  in  one  or  another  version 
of  Brave  New  World.  The  alternative  will  be 
the  destruction,  perhapa  consciously,  of 
"Spaceship  Earth." 

A  DEMOCRACY  OF  RESTRAINT 

There  la,  however,  a  w»y  out  of  this  de- 
pressing scenario.  To  use  the  language  of 
ancient  philosophers,  it  is  the  restoration  of 
the  civic  virtue  of  a  corrupt  people.  By  their 
standards,  by  the  standards  of  many  of  the 
men  who  founded  our  nation  (and  whose 
moral  capital  we  have  j\]Bt  about  squand- 
ered), we  are  indeed  a  corrupt  people.  We 
understand  liberty  as  a  license  for  self-m- 
dulgence,  so  that  vro  exploit  our  rights  to  the 
fiill  while  scanting  our  duties.  We  under- 
stand democracy  as  a  political  means  of  grat- 
ifying our  desires  rather  than  as  a  system  of 
government  that  gives  us  the  precious  free- 
dom to  impose  laws  on  ourselves — Instead  of 
having  some  remote  sovereign  Impose  them 
on  us  without  our  participation  or  consent. 
Moreover,  the  desires  we  express  through  our 
political  system  are  primarily  for  material 
gain;  the  pursuit  of  happiness  has  been  de- 
graded mto  a  mass  quest  for  what  Wise  men 
have  always  said  would  injure  our  souls.  We 
have  yet  to  learn  the  truth  of  Burke's  politi- 
cal syllogism,  which  exprflsses  the  essential 
wisdom  of  political  philoBophy:  man  Is  a 
passionate  being,  and  there  must  therefore 
be  checks  on  will  and  i^ipetlte;  If  these 
checks  are  nojt  salf- Imposed,  they  mvist  be 
applied  externally  aa  fettsrs  by  a  sovereign 
power.  The  way  out  of  our  difficulties,  then, 
la  through  the  abandonment  of  our  political 
corruption. 

The  crisis  of  ecological  scarcity  poses  basic 
>alue  questions  about  man's  place  in  nature 
and  the  meaning  of  human  life.  It  Is  poaslble 
that  we  may  learn  from  this  challenge  what 
Lao-tzu  taught  two-and-a-half  millennia 
ago: 

"Natiu%  sustains  Itself  through  three  pre- 
cious principles,  which  on«  does  well  to  em- 
brace and  follow. 


These  are  gentleness,  frogattty,  and  hu- 
mility." 

A  wry  good  Ufa— <ln.  tact,  an  affluent  life  by 
historic  standama—can  be,  lived  without  ttie 
profligate  use  of  resouioea  HbmX.  ohjoactenacs 
our  clvUlzattoa.  A  soptUst^wtad  tuMl  eoolog- 
ioaUy  soond  CachndoKy.  «Btng  aoI«r  power 
and  omer  renewable  resotrees,  could  bring 
us  a  Ufa  of  atanple  sufOcleiSBy  that  would  yet 
allow  the  full  expreasioh  •f  the  human  po- 
tential. Having  chosen  s\tch  a  life,  rather 
than  having  had  It  fcveecl  on  ua,  we  might 
find  it  had'  tta  own  richness. 
"  S«oi)  fl  choice  may  be  Intposslbla.  however, 
The  root  of  our  problem  Ilea  deep.  The  real 
Shortage  with  which  we  are  afllrted  Is  that 
of  key  moral  raaources.  Assuming  that  we 
wish  to  survive  m  dignity  and  not  as  ciphers 
in  some  ant-heap  society,  we  are  obliged  to 
reaasume  our  full  mcmtl  responsibility.  The 
earth  is  not  Just  a  bMiquet  at  which  we  are 
free  to  gorge.  His  ideal  Mx  Suddhlsm  of  com- 
passion for  all  sentient  bcttngs.  the  concern 
for  the  harmony  of  man  itod  nature  so  evi- 
dent among  American  Tnttlans,  and  the  al- 
most forgotten  ideal  of  stewardship  in  Chris- 
tianity point  us  In  the  direction  of  a  true 
ethics  of  human  survlval-t-«nd  it  Is  toward 
such  an  Ideal  that  the  best  among  the  young 
are  groping.  We  must  realln  that  there  is 
no  real  scarcity  in  nature.  It  la  oar  numbers 
and,  above  aU,  our  wants  that  have  outrun 
nature's  bounty.  We  becomis  rich  precisely  in 
prc^ortton  to  the  degree  in  which  we  elimi- 
nate violence,  greed,  and  pride  from  our  lives. 
As  several  thousands  of  years  of  history 
show,  Uils  is  not  something  easUy  learned  by 
humanity,  and  we  seem  no  readier  to  choose 
the  simple,  virtuous  life  now  than  we  have 
been  In  the  past.  Nevertheless,  If  we  wish  ta 
avoid  either  a  crash  into  the  ecological  cell- 
ing or  a  tyrannical  Leviathan,  we  must  choose 
it.  There  is  no  other  way  to  defeat  the  gather- 
ing forces  of  scarcity. 


EXPORT  CREDITS  AND  COMTROI^ 

Mr.  STEVENSON,  isi.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  April  2,  tbe  SfibcommlUee  on 
International  Finance  will  begin  hearings 
on  the  role  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  export  controls  in  U.6.  economic  and 
foreign  policy.  ' 

The  Bank's  credits  an4  export  controls 
can  be  powerful  vehiclas  for  achieving 
U.S.  objectives,  both  economic  and  polit- 
ical in  the  world.  In  aai  interdependent 
world,  increasingly  shor|  of  capital  and 
raw  materials,  these  toolfl  {day  vital  roles. 
Their  misuse  can  inrlte  retaliation  in  the 
form  of  trade  wars  and  denied  access  to 
suppUes  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  both 
can  be  used  to  gain  acoess  to  supplies, 
to  reduce  barriers  in  international  com- 
merce and  to  achieve  political  objectives. 

The  statutory  bases  foe  export  controls 
and  credits  expire  on  June  30  of  this 
year.  These  hearings  will  firovlde  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  cuArtnt  policy  and 
determine  the  adequac3f  6f  existihg  stat- 
utory guidelines. 

In  a  short  time,  worldwide  economic 
ccHMlitions  have  undergone  dramatic 
change.  Basic  assumptions  have  been 
shattered,  and  fundamental  rules  of  In- 
ternational behavior  hdve  been  chal- 
lenged. United  States  relations  with  both 
adversaries  and  friends  alike  are  being 
transformed. 

"Detente  is  pursued  bUaterally  with 
the  Soviet  Union  aiaS.  Ctilna.  Relations 
with  3S0VX  and  Western  t^uope  are  con- 
sequently strained.  The  Arabs  embargo 
oil  and  the  United  States  embargoes  soy- 
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beans.  In  1971,  after  functioning  for  al- 
most 30  years,  the  international  mone- 
tary system  devised  at  Bretton  Woods 
met  its  demise.  Flexible  exchange  rates 
now  appear  destined  to  become  a  perma- 
oent  fixture. 

In  1973,  •  after  enjoying  decades  of 
seemingly  unlimited  oil  supplies,  the 
world  was  plunged  into  an  energy  crisis 
of  which  the  Middle  East  oil  embargo 
was  only  one  manifestation.  Permanent 
and  significantly  higher  fuel  costs  are  the 
prospect. 

Injaation  has  become  a  worldwide  phe- 
nomenon. In  the  United  States  last  year, 
consumer  prices  rose  almost  9  percent. 
Today  they  are  rising  at  an  annual  rate 
of  over  15  percent. 

Western  Europe  and  Japan  share  the 
inflation  with  rates  of  price  increase 
only  slightly  less  severe. 

Food  shortages  now  appear  endemic, 
and  the  prospects  for  short-term  im- 
provement are  grim.  World  population 
is  growing  at  a  rate  of  almost  2  percent 
a  year,  most  of  it  concentrated  in  the 
poorer  countries  of  the  world.  In  less 
than  a  generation,  total  population  may 
double.  Maintaining  per  capita  food  con- 
sumption will  require  a  twofold  expan- 
sion in  agricultural  production.  Most,  if 
not  all,  of  that  must  come  from  three  or 
four  countries,  of  which  the  United 
States  is  one. 

Meanwhile,  the  future  availability  of 
other  e&tiential  raw  materials  is  increas- 
ingly uncertain.  Commodity  prices  are 
at  alltime  highs.  Supplies  are  being 
exhausted. 

The  United  States  today  relies  on  im- 
ports to  meet  the  demand  for  bauxite, 
manganese,  nickel,  tin,  chrome,  and 
zinc.  By  1985,  according  to  some  esti- 
mates, domestic  supplies  of  iron,  tung- 
sten, and  lead  will  be  exhausted.  By  the 
y-3ar  2000,  domestic  sources  of  copper, 
potassium,  and  sulfur  may  also  be  gone. 

All  this  means  that  the  interdepend- 
ence of  nations  is  growing.  The  United 
States  will  become  increasingly  depend- 
ent on  others  for  essential  productive 
resources.  Other  nations,  in  turn,  will 
become  increasingly  dependent  on  the 
United  States.  Mutual  dependence  means 
that  the  intsmational  economic  system 
may  become  increatingly  vulnerable  to 
unilateral  action. 

The  Arab  oil  embargo  is  a  dramatic 
example.  Petroleum  is  an  essential  com- 
modity. The  industrialized  world  is  de- 
pendent en  its  ready  availability.  More- 
over, oil  is  a  prime  ingredient  in  such 
important  products  as  fertilizers,  medi- 
cines, and  synthetic  substitutes  for  lim- 
ited natural  materials  of  many  varieties. 

^'hen  oil  sripplies  were  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  cut  off  in  the  faU  of  1973, 
the  entir?  world,  developed  and  underde- 
veloped alike,  v  as  plunged  into  uncer- 
tainty. Alliances  were  threatened  and  po- 
litical and  economic  relations  strained. 
Policy  was  m?de  to  bend  to  the  wishes 
of  the  oil  producing  states.  The  resump- 
tion of  oil  production  at  high  prices  will 
mean  hardihlp  for  rich  nations;  it  could 
mean  disaster  for  poor  nations.  It  may 
force  fundamental  changes  in  the  U.S. 
social  structure  and  way  of  life.  And  it 
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could  wreak  havoc  on  the  international 
monetary  and  financial  systems.  From 
bauxite  to  bananas — producing  nations 
are  considering  similar  concerted  action. 

Thus,  in  this  interdependent  world, 
the  relationship  between  economic  and 
political  iwwer  is  fraught  with  dangers 
of  enormous  magnitude.  But  it  also  pre- 
sents significant  opportunities.  Economic 
power  can  be  used  to  bring  the  world 
closer  together  or  it  can  be  wielded  to 
tear  it  apart.  It  can  be  employed  to  pro- 
mote international  trade,  commerce,  and 
comity  or  be  made  subservient  to  domes- 
tic poUtical  objectives.  It  can  be  used 
to  promote  long-term  national  goals  or 
be  made  subject  to  short-term  commer- 
cial interests. 

The  United  States,  with  its  enormous 
resources,  talent,  technological  capabil- 
ity, and  capital  can  exert  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  international  behavior.  To 
insure  that  it  does,  careful  review  of 
how  our  economic  power  is  being  used 
and  how  it  can  and  should  be  used  Is  in 
order. 

Tiie  Export-Import  Bank  is  a  good 
place  to  begin.  With  lending  authority 
of  $20  billion,  which  under  pending  leg- 
islation would  increase  to  $30  billion,  it  is 
capable  of  significant  power  and  influ- 
ence. 

As  recently  as  1972,  the  Bank  had  no 
involvement  with  Russia.  In  May  of  tliat 
year,  "detente"  was  ushered  in  with  the 
signing  of  an  agreement  to  establish  a 
joint  United  States-U.S.S.R.  commission 
to  negotiate  commercial  agreements  cov- 
ering such  matters  as  trade,  credits, 
business  facilities,  and  the  development 
and  sale  of  raw  materi^ils  and  resources. 

Since  then,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
has  extended  almost  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars  in  loans  and  guarantees  for 
the  sale  with  goods  and  services  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe,  in- 
cludinc  such  major  fswjiUtles  as  a  $340 
million  truck  plant,  a  $44  milUon  acid 
plant,  a  $36  million  iron  ore  pellet  plant, 
a  $3  million  computer  system,  a  nuclear 
technical  center,  and  offshore  oil  drill- 
ing equipment.  For  the  Soviet  Union 
alone.  aUnost  $289  billion  in  direct  Exim 
loans  are  presently  outstanding.  Pend- 
ing are  applications  for  an  additional 
billion  dollars  or  more  in  loans  and 
guarantees  for  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe  for  such  things  as  a 
$400  million  chemical  complex,  a  $110 
million  gas  exploration  project,  and  a  $41 
million  automobile  manufacturing  proc- 
ess. 

With  transactions  of  this  magnitude 
involving  coimtries  with  which  the 
United  States  has  had  no  substantial  eco- 
nomic relations  for  the  past  30  years,  it 
is  reasonable  to  examine  the  poUcies  the 
Bank  is  pursuing.  They  involve  countries 
whose  military  posture  and  political  sys- 
tems are  still,  to  a  large  extent,  inimical 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Numerous  questions  are  raised:  Are 
these  transactions  based  solely  on  the 
export  promotion  considerations  which 
are  Intended  to  govern  the  Bank?  If  not, 
are  they  consistent  with  the  Bank's 
statutory  mandate?  Has  the  President 
made  the  statutorily  required  national 


interest  determination  with  respect  to 
these  transactions  or  have  they,  as  ruled 
recently  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, been  made  in  violation  of  law? 

Does  exposure  of  over  $1  billion  in  that 
part  of  the  world  impair  the  financial 
soundness  of  the  Bank?  What  are  the 
prospects  of  collection  in  the  event  of 
default? 

At  a  time  when  capital  and  equipment 
for  energy  development  at  home  are  in 
short  supply,  and  many  bilUons  of  dol- 
lars in  new  investment  are  required  to 
meet  projected  U.S.  energy  needs.  Is  it 
wise  for  the  United  States  to  be  financ- 
ing energy  development  abroad,  particu- 
larly when  financing  is  at  below  market 
Interest  rates  and  there  can  be  no  as- 
surance that  the  resulting  production 
will  be  available  for  U.S.  markets? 

Should  the  lending  rate  remain  fixed 
at  7  percent  in  all  cases  or  should  it  be 
flexible?  Should  the  lending  rate  vary 
with  the  type  of  project  and  length  of 
term?  • 

Should  the  Bank  finance  exports  of 
military  arms  and  defense  related  serv- 
ives?  What  role  should  Congress  play  in 
overseeing  transactions  supported  by  the 
Bank? 

Should  the  United  States  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  coimtries  which 
deny  fundamental  political  and  human 
rights?  Can  it  influence  the  behavior  of 
such  countries  by  denying  such  assist- 
ance? Will  transactions  with  the  Soviet 
Union  really  help  to  secure  detente  or 
will  tliey  merely  strengthen  the  Soviet 
Union  for  continued  confrontation  with 
the  West?  Are  America's  long-term  na- 
tional interests  being  sold  for  short-term 
commercial  or  political  gain? 

These  are  only  some  of  the  questions 
which  have  been  raised.  They  must  be 
explored  and  answered  before  Exim  leg- 
islation can  be  acted  upon.  The  Bank  ap- 
pears to  have  come  a  long  way  from  its 
export  promotion  origins  and  it  is  incum- 
bent on  us  to  gain  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  its  present  role  and  purposes.  So 
that  the  Congress  may  do  that  before  ad- 
ditional questionable  transactions  are 
consummated,  I  have  asked  the  Bank  to 
.-uspend  further  approvals  of  credits  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
pending  resolution  of  the  doubts  and  un- 
certainties involved.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  letter  of  Fri- 
day to  the  President  of  the  Bank  in  that 
regard  be  included  in  the  Recoso  at  the 
end  of  this  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  E.xport  control  pol- 
icy needs  simllsr  review.  Access  to  sup- 
plies is  one  of  the  most  important  Issues 
facing  the  world  today.  Resort  to  con- 
trols over  scarce  materials  to  achieve  po- 
litical objectives  or  to  drive  world  prices 
up  and  extract  cartel  or  monopoly  profits 
could  plunge  the  world  into  a  new  era 
of  economic  nationalism,  causing  grave 
uncertainty  and  inestimable  harm  to  de- 
veloped and  underdeveloped  countries 
alike.  Can  the  United  States  take  a  lead 
In  countering  such  action?  How  can  It 
begin  the  process  of  generating  Interna- 
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Uonal  agreement  and  cooperation?  Is 
authority  for  retaliatory  use  of  controls 
or  authority  for  such  negotiations  neces- 
sary? PrcH^osals  bearing  on  these  ques- 
tions are  presently  pending  before  the 
Congress  and  will  be  examined  in  the 
course  of  these  hearings. 

Also  pending  is  a  bill  (S.  2411)  which 
I  cosponsored  with  Senator  Javits  to  es- 
tablish a  system  for  assuring  sufficient 
food  supplies  at  home  while  at  the  same 
time  insuring  that  we  continue  to  sup- 
{Qy  both  our  traditional  customers  abroad 
as  well  as  the  people  of  the  developing 
nations.  In  light  of  the  projections  of 
persistent  worldwide  food  sliortages, 
some  measure  such  as  this  may  be  neces- 
sary to  increase  agricultural  productiv- 
ity and  prevent  chaos  in  international 
food  marlcets.  It  may  be  necessary  to  bar- 
ter food  for  oU. 

Wheat  shortages  which  we  currently 
face  dramatize  the  folly  of  failing  to  pro- 
vide for  shortages.  The  soybean  embargo 
in  the  summer  of  1973  shows  the  disrup- 
tion to  IntematioDal  markets  and  estab- 
lished trading  and  political  relation- 
ships which  occurs  when  exports  are  sud- 
denly terminated.  Ctistomers  in  other 
lands  who  were  deprived  of  needed  food 
supplies  rightly  questioned  the  reliabil- 
ity of  the  United  States  as  a  supplier. 
By  falling  to  provide  for  the  shortage 
cmitingency.  the  United  States  did  a  dis- 
service both  to  its  own  citizens  and  the 
people  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Export  eoDtrOl  policy  is  the  vehicle  for 
achieving  a  balance  between  the  needs  of 
American  consumers  and  the  Nation's  in- 
ternational obligations.  S.  2411  seelcs  to 
strike  that  balance  and  will  receive  care- 
ful consideration. 

Intenmtianal  economic  policy  encom- 
passes a  wide  range  of  issues.  In  today's 
international  climate,  the  issues  raised 
by  export  financing  and  export  control 
are  most  important.  These  hearings  wHl 
provide  an  opportunity  to  devise  policies 
to  improve  that  climate  and  permit  ef- 
fective ptirsuit  of  U.S.  interests  and  in- 
temational  responsibilities.  Questions  re- 
garding Mxe  hearings  should  be  directed 
to  Stanley  J.  Marcuss.  International  Fi- 
nance Subcommittee  counsel,  room  456. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building.  Washing- 
toQ.  D.C.  (202—225-2854). 

g«MITI'      \ 

ICasch  29.  1074. 
Hoa.  WXX.UAM  J.  Caobt, 
Pretident  and  ChaHman,  Kxport-Import  Bank 
of  t/te  Uitited  State*.  Waahinffton,  D.C. 
DcAJk  Um.  Chaikbum:  As  you  Icnow.  sub- 
BtantlAl  oontroveny  surrounds  the  extension 
of  Export-Import  Bank  credits  to  the  Soviet 
Union  uMl  Esstem  Europe.  The  OAO  h«s 
ruled  thMt  tzanssctlons  with  Communist 
countries  wltbout  a  aepu«te  national  Inter- 
est determination  by  the  President  with  re- 
apect  to  each  transaetton  are  Illegal.  In  both 
the  Senate  and  House,  measures  have  been 
totroduoad  oalUng  for  the  suspension  or 
termination  of  Bzlm  credits  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  FwMtlnc  trade  legislation  eontalns  a 
proTlsloa  which  oould  seTsreljr  limit  the 
BoTiet  U&ioa'a  eliglbUity  for  future  cradlU. 
And  the  International  Plnance  Suboommlt- 
tee.  wbteh  I  chair,  will  start  bearings  next 
w«A  on  the  rote  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
in  UjB.  tateraatlonal  aconomle  pdley.  Bxlin 
has  atoaady  agreed  to  be  the  first  wlti 


There  Is  good  reason  for  the  Congress  to 
oe  concerned  about  the  policies  which  guide 
the  Bank  in  these  transactions.  As  recently 
as  January  of  1973.  the  Bank  had  no  Involve- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  then, 
howaver,  almost  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars 
in  loans  and  guarantees  have  been  extended 
to  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe  for  such  major 
facilities  as  a  $340  million  truck  plant,  a 
$44  mlUion  acid  plant,  a  $36  mUlion  iron 
ore  pellet  plant,  a  $3  million  computer  sys- 
tem, a  nuclear  technical  center,  and  offshore 
oil  drilling  equipment.  Pending  with  respect 
to  the  Soviet  Union  are  applications  for  an 
additional  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  or 
more  in  loans  for  such  things  as  a  $400  mil- 
lion chemical  complex,  a  $110  million  gas 
exploration  project,  and  a  $41  million  auto- 
mobile component  manufacturing  process. 
With  transactions  of  this  magnitude  and 
type  involving  non-market  countries  with 
which  the  United  Statae  has  had  no  sub- 
stantial economic  relations  for  the  past  thirty 
years.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  serious  In- 
quiry about  the  policies  which  the  Bank  is 
pursuing,  particularly  since  they  Involve 
countries  whose  military  posture  and  politi- 
cal systems  are  still,  to  a  large  extent,  inimi- 
cal to  the  best  Interest*  and  values  of  the 
United  States. 

Of  particular  concern  is  the  apparent  haste 
with  which  these  credits  have  been  approved. 
When  the  OAO  Issued  its  ruling  concerning 
their  illegality,  the  Bank  temporarily  sus- 
pended further  approvals.  Yet  one  day  after 
Exlm  secured  an  opinion  from  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  which  disputed  that  of  the  OAO, 
Exlm  announced  approval  of  an  additional 
$74  million  In  loans  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and  Romania. 

I  pass  no  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the 
conflicting  legal  opinions.  However,  the  exist- 
ence of  such  conflict  may  be  of  concern  to 
the  business  community  because  of  the  ques- 
tions it  may  raise  regarding  the  validity  of 
the  affected  transactions.  Moreover,  not  only 
does  the  legal  controversy  remain,  but  fun- 
damental policy  issues  are  Involved  which 
the  Congress  and  the  lotemational  Finance 
Subcommittee  are  now  examining.  There- 
fore, I  request  that  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Immediately  suspend  aU  further  approvals  of 
loans,  guarantees,  and  insurance  involving 
transactions  with  the  SoTlet  Union  and  East- 
ern Europe  until  the  Subcommittee  has  com- 
pleted its  upcoming  hearings  on  Interna- 
tional economic  policy  and  the  Congress  has 
resolved  the  issues  involved. 

Compliance  will  not  inivolve  significant  de- 
lay for,  as  you  know,  the  Exlm  statute  ex- 
pires on  June  30  of  this  year.  Final  action 
on  Exlm  legislation  will  be  taken  In  the  Im- 
mediate future.  Meanwhile,  exploration  and 
resolution  of  the  doubts  and  uncertainties 
which  have  arisen  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to 
all  concerned. 

Sincerely, 

AoLAi  t.   Stevxnson, 
Chairman,    Subcomtiittee    on    Interna- 
tional Finance. 


BOY  SCOUT  PROORAM  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  pleased 
to  learn  recently  of  expanded  efforts  by 
the  national  organization  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  to  promote  scouting 
programs  for  the  handicapped.  A  resolu- 
tion was  passed  at  the  BSA  annual  con- 
vention in  1973  promising  support  to 
local  scouting  groups  "which  are  siTecifi- 
cally  designed  for  boys  with  physical  and 
mental  impairments.  At  the  same  time,  a 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Scout- 
ing for  the  Handicapped  was  established 


to  provide  advice  and  counsel  to  all  such 
groups. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  handi- 
capped boys  who  have  already  distin- 
guished themselves  as  Boy  Scouts,  these 
recent  provisions  are  psu'ticularly  ap- 
propriate and  worthy  of  recognition.  I 
want  to  express  my  most  sincere  wishes 
for  the  success  of  this  program  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  texts  of  the 
BSA  Resolution  and  Advisory  Committee 
Statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Annual  Meeting,  Bot  Sfcours  of  America, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Mat  23-25,  1973 
kesolution 

Whereas  Scouting  is  fcf  all  boys,  and: 

Whereas  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  seek 
to  get  a  representative  one-third  of  all  boya 
of  Scouting  age  as  participants  in  Cubbing, 
Scouting  and  Exploring,   and; 

Whereas  a  number  of  boys  have  overcome 
their  disabilities  to  distinguish  themselves 
in  Scouting;  now,  theretore,  be  it  resolved 
that: 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  does  recognize 
the  need  to  encourage  more  boys  with  Im* 
palrments  to  become  participants  In  Cub- 
bing, Scouting  and  Exploring; 

The  National  organization  will  provide 
complete  support  to  efforts  of  sponsors,  orga- 
nizations, local  councils  and  Scouters  to  in- 
crease participation  of  boys  with  handicaps, 
so  that  a  representative  ohe-third  of  all  boys 
with  impairments  of  Scouting  age  become 
participants. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  will  consider 
the  needs  of  those  with  handicaps  In  design- 
ing facilities  and  developmg  and  implement- 
ing programs. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America  will  establish— 
and  regularly  seek  the  advice  and  counsel 
of — a  National  Advisory  Conunlttee  on 
scouting  for  the  handicapped.  Further 
the  Committee  will  meet  at  least  annually 
to  review  plans,  programs  and  progress  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  enhance  Scout- 
ing for  the  Handicapped. 

National  ADVisoar  CouMrrrxE  on  Scouting 

FOR    THE    HaNDICAPFKD    ADVISORY    PANEL 
BACKGROTIND 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  are  serving  an 
Increasing  number  of  boys  with  physical,  so- 
cial, mental  and  emotioaal  problems.  Fully 
aware  of  both  the  increased  interest  in  Scout- 
ing for  the  Handicapped  and  the  opportuni- 
ties for  the  Scout  movement  to  better  serve 
such  boys,  a  resolution  was  approved  at  the 
May  1973  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  authorizing  the  formation  of  a 
Committee  on  Scouting  for  the  Handicapped, 
The  intent  was  "to  encourage  more  boys  with 
Impairments  to  become  participants  In  Cub- 
bing. Scouting,  and  Exploring." 
oaoANizAiaoN 

Under  the  direction  ot  the  Relationships 
Committee,  persons  will  be  named  to  the  new 
committee  representing  leading  national  or- 
ganizations which  are  ali^ady  Scouting  part- 
ners which  can  midce  a  major  contribution 
In  the  field  of  the  handioapped.  vital  private 
citizens,  representatives  of  ^proprlate  Fed- 
eral Departments  and  agencies  and  interested 
members  of  the  National  Executive  Board  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

The  Committee  shall  have  as  its  Advisor, 
the  Director  Ot  Bcoutlhg  for  the  Handi- 
capped. It  shall  have  a  chairman  and  one 
or  more  vice-chairmen  aad  shall  meet  yearly 
at  the  time  of  the  BSA  Annual  Meeting  and 
if  necessary  at  the  call  off  the  chairman. 
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OBJECTIVES 


The  Committee  will  provide  "advice  and 
counsel"  of  the  Education  Relationships 
Committee  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and 
to  enhance  Scouting  for  the  Handicapped. 

The  Committee  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain close  relationships  with  all  national 
organizations  interested  in  serving  the  handi- 
capped and  shall  seek  their  advice  and  coun- 
sel when  appropriate,  encouraging  the  orga- 
nizations to  suppor't  Scouting  for  the  Handi- 
capped through  sponsorship  of  Scout  units 
on  a  local  level,  publications,  periodicals  and 
occasional  special  pamphlets  and  working 
with  local  councils. 

The  end  result  being  that  the  organization 
would  use  the  Scouting  program  to  accom- 
plish its  objectives.  local  Scout  councils 
could  provide  a  better  Scouting  program  to 
boys  with  handicaps  by  working  with  the 
organization  and  the  community  of  which 
both  are  a  part. 

The  committee  shall  encourage  formation 
of  Regional,  Area  and  Council  Committees  on 
Scouting  for  the  Handicapped  and  assist 
such  committees  once  they  are  formed.  The 
chairman  of  these  committees  will  auto- 
matically be  a  member  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

The  Committee  shall  review  and  update 
all  manuals,  literature  and  visuals  related  to 
Scouting  for  the  Handicapped  and  shall  work 
with  Cubbing,  Scouting  and  Exploring  serv- 
ices to  the  end  that  their  materials,  manuals, 
literature  and  visuals  Include  adequate  refer- 
ence to  handicapped  boys. 

The  Committee  shall  review  and  act  upon 
recommendations  referred  to  them  which 
might  affect  programs  of  a  national  nature 
related  to  Scouting  for  the  Handicapped,  i.e.. 
Training  programs  and  national  activities. 

The  Committee,  shall  be  alert  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  cooperating  with  other  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  serving  boys  and  shall  en- 
courage the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  to  au- 
thorize and  promote  such  cooperation  to  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Special  Olympics. 

The  Committee  shall  maintain  close  liaison 
with  the  National  Committees  on  Cub  Scout- 
ing, Scouting  and  Elxplorlng. 

The  Committee  shall  send  Items  of  general 
or  special  Interest  to  appropriate  news  media 
and  shall  utilize  channels  of  publicity  and 
public  relations  to  promote  Scouting  for  the 
Handicapped. 

SUMMAHT 

Central  to  all  Committee  objectives,  poli- 
cies and  programs  is  the  realization  of  the 
Boypower  goal  of  a  representative  one-third 
of  all  American  handicapped  boys  In  Scout- 
ing from  the  present  approximate  6%. 


THE  CONDOMINIUM 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
by  Terry  Brown  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal examines  the  trend  and  potoitial  of 
a  relatively  new  housing  concept— the 
condominium.  Real  estate  developers 
estimate  that  condominium  prospects  are 
better  than  ever  now,  despite  recent  pub- 
lication of  the  pitfalls  and  myriad  diffi- 
culties which  accompany  the  condomin- 
ium style  of  living.  More  condominiums 
are  expected  to  be  built  this  year  than 
In  any  previous  year: 

With  housing  starts  predicted  to  be  off 
16%  to  30%  thla  year  from  last  year's  a.06 
million  units,  the  National  Aseodatlon  of 
Home  Builders  says  condominium  starts  will 
increase  4%  from  a  year  ago  to  330,000  m- 
dlvldual  units. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  consumers  are 
prey  to  Indequate  disclosure  and  enforce- 


ment laws  or  underestimate  their  new 
responsibilities  for  maintenance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  informative 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  29,  1974] 

condominiuk  butess  discover  ownership 

Isn't  Always  Carefree 

(By  Terry  P.  Brown) 

The  condominium,  the  hottest  product  In 
residential  real  estate  fen:  the  last  three  years, 
may  be  he2Mled  for  hard  times  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  soothe  a  growing  number  of 
unhappy  buyers. 

Lured  by  promises  of  carefree  living,  tax 
advantages  and  recreational  amenities,  young 
and  old  have  flocked  to  buy  their  own  apart- 
ments, usually  in  urban  high-rises  or  subur- 
ban townhouse  communities.  Many  say  they 
haven't  received  what  they  bargained  for, 
and  the  complaints  of  Irate  condominium 
owners — who  developers  Insist  are  a  "vocal 
minority" — are  intensifying. 

Condominium  buyers  charge  that  some 
developers  are  underestimating  maintenance 
fees  that  buyers  must  pay  In  addition  to 
ivhelr  regular  monthly  mortgage  outlay.  There 
also  are  complaints  of  unrealistic  delivery 
dates,  unwarranted  developer  control  over 
projects,  exorbitant  fees  for  recreation  facil- 
ities and  poor-quality  apartments.  Where 
older  apartment  .buildings  are  being  con- 
verted from  rental  units  Into  condomlnltuns, 
some  tenants  say  they  are  being  harassed 
Into  buying  or  are  being  forced  to  move.  As 
a  result  of  all  this.  Industry  observers  predict 
that  an  increasing  number  of  states  wlU  pass 
disclosure  and  enforcement  laws  to  protect 
buyers. 

SOME   terrible   THINGS 

"The  condominium  concept  is  no  flash  In 
the  pan.  but  so  many  have  been  built  In  the 
last  three  years  that  many  inexperienced  de- 
velopers got  Into  the  business,"  says  Alan 
J.  Brody,  chairman  of  Heitman  Mortgage  Co. 
of  Chicago.  "Consequently,  some  terrible 
things  have  been  pushed  down  buyers' 
throats,  and  in  today's  competitive  market 
the  selling  pressure  and  abuses  are  bound  to 
get  worse." 

Many  developers  concede  that  there  have 
been  problems  but  say  that  some  such  woes 
result  from  the  buyers'  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  condominiums. 

Some  of  the  worst  abuses  allegedly  have 
occurred  in  Florida,  where  more  than  250,000 
condominium  units  have  been  built,  many 
as  retirement  homes  or  vacation  retreats. 
Things  were  so  bad  that  in  1972  Gov.  Reubln 
Askew  appointed  Brown  L.  Whatley,  chair- 
man of  Arvlda  Corp.,  a  real-estate  develop- 
ment firm,  to  conduct  statewide  hearings. 
"Under  our  present  law.  we  found  there  is 
opportuntly  for  greed  and  inefficiency  by 
sharp  developers.  The  likelihood  of  disap- 
pointment for  the  buyer  Is  great,"  Mr.  What- 
ley said. 

Many  people  buy  a  condominium  thinking 
they  will  own  not  only  their  apartment  but 
also  a  share  of  such  common  areas  as  the 
swinunlng  pool  and  clubhouse.  But  in 
Florida,  a  widespread  practice  is  for  develop- 
ers to  retain  ownership  of  recreational  facili- 
ties and  rent  them  back  to  the  apartaaent 
owners  on  a  long-term  contract.  The  buyer 
must  agree  to  the  arrangement  when  he 
buys,  or  he  must  look  elsewhere.  "Some  de- 
velopers are  getting  fat  by  charging  $350,000 
a  year  on  99-year  leases  to  use  just  a  small 
swimming  pool,"  says  David  W.  Unterberg. 
a  Florida  attorney. 


RETAINING    CONTROL 


Condominium  buyers  also  expect  to  run 
their  building  through  an  elected  board  of 
directors,  but  some  find  that  the  developer 
still  has  his  hooks  in  It.  In  one  North  Miami 
Beach  condominium,  the  apartment  owners 
were  locked  i.ito  a  25 -year  management 
agreement  with  an  agent  and  an  attorney 
selected  by  the  developer.  The  owners'  asso- 
ciation took  over  the  building's  management 
and  sued  to  void  the  contract,  but  the  state 
supreme  court  upheld  the  agreement.  "We 
think  these  agreements  are  tle-ln  contracts 
in  restraint  of  trade,  so  now  we've  filed  an 
antitrust  suit  in  the  federal  courts,"  says 
Ernest  Samuels,  a  resident.  "In  the  mean- 
time, we're  paying  $60,000  a  year  to  the 
managing  agent  and  $10,000  to  the  lawyer  to 
keep  them  out." 

It  Isn't  uncommon  for  monthly  assess- 
ments to  go  up  or  special  assesaments  to  be 
made.  Mr.  Samuels  contends  tnat  when  the 
owners'  association  took  over  the  building  in 
1970,  it  had  to  pay  $100,000  to  waterproof 
several  apartments  that  had  been  damaged 
by  rain.  "At  the  end  of  this  year,  we  expect 
the  cost  of  renting  a  swimming  pool,  club- 
house and  small  doctor's  office  to  go  up 
more  than  50  Tc,  to  about  $340,000  from 
$220,000  a  year,"  he  adds. 

Leonard  Schrelber,  president  of  Point  East 
Enterprises,  the  developer  of  Mr.  Samuels' 
condominium,  says:  "the  courts  have  held 
that  all  of  the  contracts  and  documents  are 
valid.  Everything  was  there  for  them  or 
their  attorneys  to  read  well  before  they 
bought  their  apartments.  There  has  never 
been  any  question  of  fraud  or  the  misuse  of 
funds." 

In  Chicago.  Suzanne  Dub.  a  suburban 
schoolteacher,  bought  a  condominium  that 
was  unaer  construction  last  summer  and 
was  told  that  it  would  be  finished  last  No- 
vember. On  the  basis  of  the  promise.  Miss 
Dub  moved  out  of  her  apartment,  but  her 
condominium  still  isn't  ready.  "If  I  rescind 
the  contract.  I  might  lose  my  $3,700  down 
payment,"  she  says.  "In  the  meantime.  I'm 
living  In  a  hotel,  smd  it's  costing  me  plenty." 

RENTAL-UNIT  SHORTAGE 

Conversions  have  added  to  the  dissatis- 
faction. They  have  become  so  popular  in 
some  cities  that  rental  units  are  at  a  pre- 
mium. In  Chicago  last  year,  about  13.700 
individual  condominium  units  were  regis- 
tered, more  than  in  all  the  previous  five 
years;  experts  say  about  30''^  of  those  were 
converted  from  rental  units.  Says  Chicagoaa 
Melvln  R.  Luster,  who  specializes  in  buying 
old  rental  units  and  converting  them  to 
condominiums:  "Because  of  increasing  real 
estate  taxes  and  operating  costs,  any  good 
rental  building  in  a  good  location  will  be  a 
condominium  within  five  years." 

Mrs.  Jura  Scharf ,  a  vice  president  of  Urban 
Research  Corp..  a  Chicago  urban -affairs  firm, 
recently  bought  a  condominium  In  the  city's 
Hyde  Park  area,  near  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, where  conversions  have  been  heavy. 
"My  husband  and  I  had  to  buy  because  the 
building  we  were  living  in  was  converted  out 
from  underneath  us,  and  we  couldn't  find  a 
comparable  apartment  to  rent."  Mrs.  Scharf 
says.  "The  scarcity  cf  rental  units  \s  chang- 
ing the  neighborhood  because  students  cant 
afford  to  live  here  anymore." 

Critics  charge  that  buUdings  are  converted 
unexpectedly  without  sufficient  notice  to  the 
tenants.  Eugene  Matanky,  a  Chicago  real- 
estate  developer,  bought  a  17-story  apart- 
ment building  recently  on  the  city's  fashion- 
able North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Blrs.  Irene  Alex- 
ander, a  tenant  there,  says:  "Some  of  the 
tenants  moved  in  and  signed  two-yeex  leasee 
only  two  months  before  the  buUdlng  went 
condominium,  and  now  thoee  who  don't  want 
to  buy  are  receiving  phone  calls  at  odd  hours 
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from  salesmen,  and  oiir  apartments  are  being 
sbown  at  Inconvenient  times."  Legally,  any 
tenant  can  stay  until  his  lease  expires,  but 
many  don't  realize  tbls. 

Mr.  Matanky  denies  that  be  Is  pressuring 
the  tenants  to  buy.  "You  expect  some  In- 
convenience for  the  tenants  whenever  a 
building  is  converted."  he  says,  "but  we're 
even  extending  leases  to  help  them  out." 

"Conversions  generally  are  a  sophisticated 
form  of  abandonment,"  contends  Albert  C. 
Hanna,  vice  president  of  Percy  Wilson  Mort- 
gage St  Finance  Corp.,  a  mortgage-banl^ing 
unit  of  U.S.  steel  Corp.  "An  owner  Is  no 
longer  able  to  operate  a  building  successfully, 
so  he  passes  the  problems  a^ong  to  the  buy- 
er." Mr.  Hanna  adds:  "Many  unit  buyers 
find  their  assessment  fees  raised  to  cover 
the  cost  of  deferred  maintenance  after  they 
move  In,  and  suddenly  the  sales  pitch  about 
condominliAs  as  a  good  Investment  doesnt 
look  too  good." 

Real-estate  men  say  that  one  reason  for 
misunderstanding  in  the  field  Is  that  many 
purchasers  believe  that  state  and  federal 
lavre  will  protect  them  from  misrepresen- 
tations or  deceptive  practices  by  the  devel- 
oper and  his  salesmen.  Many  don't  bother  to 
hire  an  attorney  to  represent  them  at  the 
closing,  and  some  don't  read  whatever  legal 
documents  are  presented.  The  amount  of  in- 
formation that  the  develo.  er  is  required  to 
disclose  and  the  methods  for  checking  it 
vary.  States  such  as  New  York,  Michigan, 
Virginia,  California  and  Hawaii  require  ex- 
tensive information  and  have  review  agen- 
cies to  approve  it.  Other  states  have  mini- 
mal disclosure  laws  and  only  superficial 
review. 

Anticipating  some  of  the  headaches.  New 
York  in  1964  passed  what  are  perhaps  the  na- 
tion's toughest  condominium  laws.  They  pro- 
hibit developers  from  retaining  control  of 
recreational  facilities.  In  addition,  each  de- 
veloper offering  to  sell  in  the  state  must  pre- 
pare a  detailed  prospectus,  resembling  a 
stock -offering  prospectus,  which  la  reviewed 
and  approved  by  the  state  attorney  gener- 
al's ofiHce.  A  typical  prospectus  may  run  150 
pages  and  contain  detailed  estimated  oper- 
attn;:  budgets,  financing  details,  background 
«fti  the  developer  and  lengthy  descriptions  of 
the  project.  Btillders  say  the  preparation  of 
the  prospectus  is  "expensive  and  a  pain," 
but  most  concede,  as  one  national  builder 
says,  that  "it  forces  you  to  put  everything 
on  the  table." 

MOMENTUM  IN  OTHEB  STATES 

Other  states  soon  may  be  moving  in  this 
direction.  In  Illinois,  builders  are  required  to 
present  the  buyer  with  only  a  copy  of  the 
condominium  declaration,  association  by- 
laws, a  proposed  budget  and  floor  plans.  A 
lender  or  tlle-inuu.'ance  officer  may  review  the 
documents.  \  package  of  condomlnliun  bills 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Illinois  hoiise  of 
representatives  that  would  require  the  build- 
er deliver  a  detailed  prospectus  for  review 
by  the  secretary  of  state's  oSice.  In  Florida 
this  year,  the  legislature  will  consider  bills 
that  would  create  a  condominium -regulatory 
agency  and  require  a  prospectus  for  each 
project. 

The  federal  government  also  is  said  to  be 
taking  a  look  at  condominium  regulation. 
Condominium  owners  in  Miami  say  they  were 
interviewed  late  last  yefir  by  representatives 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Conunission  regarding 
alleged  industry  abuses  there,  but  the  agency 
refuses  to  confirm  or  deny  that  it  Is  Investi- 
gating this  field.  Some  experts  have  urged 
th^  Securities  and  Exchange  Oomm lesion  to 
extend  its  present  regulation  of  oondomin- 
lums.  which  now  ea>verB  only  those  built  as 
investments  to  be  rented  out  rather  than 
lived    In    year-round.    But    a    commission 


spokesman  says,  "We  haven't  any  interest  in 
regulating  primary  living  units." 

Meanwhile,  more  condominiums  are  expect- 
ed to  be  built  tbls  year  than  in  any  previous 
year.  With  hoxising  starts  predicted  to  be  off 
15%  to  20%  this  year  fnom  last  years  2.05 
million  units,  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  says  condotninium  starts  will 
Increase  4%  from  a  year  ago  to  330,000  in- 
dividual luiits.  It  isn't  clear  how  many  con- 
dominiums there  are  nationally,  however,  be- 
cause they,  along  with  rental  units,  are  re- 
ported as  apartments.  But  some  experts  esti- 
mate that  there  are  more  than  two  million 
individual  condominium  units,  up  from  only 
300,000  in  1B70. 

In  addition  to  condominiums,  there  are  also 
cooperative  apartments,  in  which  each  resi- 
dent is  a  shareholder  in  a  corporation  that 
owns  the  building.  These  are  popular  in  New 
York  City,  but  have  never  caught  on  in  a  big 
way  elsewhere.  Even  along  posh  Fifth  Avenue, 
however.  Realtors  say  condominiums  are  be- 
ginning to  cut  into  the  aooperative  market. 
Like  the  condominium  owner,  the  coopera- 
tive-apartment owner  is  responsible  for  pay- 
ing a  share  of  the  mainteoiance  costs  of  the 
building  and  can  be  subject  to  escalating 
fees.  Generally,  however,  cooperative  owners 
haven't  been  subjected  to  the  same  abuses  as 
their  condominium  counterparts. 

Condominium  activity  has  been  so  strong 
recently  that  some  analysts  fear  overbuilding. 
"In  Chicago,  San  Diego,  Miami  and  Seattle, 
there  are  substantial  Inventories  of  unsold 
condominiums,"  says  George  P.  Jahn,  vice 
president  of  Advance  Mortgage  Corp.  of  De- 
troit. "Where  there  has  been  heavy  condo- 
mlnitim  building,  there's  a  shortage  of  rent- 
als, and  some  cities  are  swinging  back.  I3e- 
trolt  went  from  a  60%  condominium  market 
to  at  least  60%  rental  late  last  year." 

THE    UBGE    TO    SELL 

Developers  are  anxious  to  fill  their  build- 
ings. In  Atlanta,  some  condominiums  are  be- 
ing rented  with  options  t©  buy.  In  Chicago, 
builders  are  offering  cash  discounts  or  premi- 
ums. In  San  Diego,  some  are  picking  up  clos- 
ing costs.  One  hotel  In  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  that 
is  converting  to  a  condominium  says  it  ■w-lll 
pay  for  two  weeks'  vacation  for  those  who 
"try  before  they  buy."  To  get  a  competitive 
market  edge,  Louis  R.  Silverman,  president 
of  a  Chicago  development  and  condomlnlwm 
brokerage  firm,  is  guaranteeing  that  main- 
tenance assessment  fees  »on't  rise  for  two 
years. 

What  can  condominium  buyers  do  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  high-pressure  selling 
tactics?  Here  are  some  of  the  things,  real- 
estate  men  advise: 

The  buyer  should  check  Into  the  back- 
ground and  reputation  of  the  develop>er  and 
take  a  look  at  his  other  projects.  The  pur- 
chaser should  read  whatever  legal  docu- 
ments are  presented.  He  should  make  sure 
there  is  a  detailed  operating  budget  clearly 
spelling  out  monthly  assessments  and  what 
services  will  be  received  la  return.  The  pur- 
chaser should  find  out  who  will  manage  the 
building  and  should  ask  11  the  developer  has 
provided  reserve  funds  to  correct  any  minor 
construction  flaws  that  nUght  be  discovered 
after  the  buyer  moves  in. 

Developers,  however,  ajen't  ready  to  ac- 
cept full  blame  for  the  problems.  Many  peo- 
ple still  don't  understand  what  condomin- 
iums are  and  the  way  of  life  they  involve, 
the  developers  say.  "Many  first-time  condo- 
minium buyers  are  apartenent  renters  who 
buy  with  unrealistic  expectations."  says 
WUliam  D.  Sally,  vice  president  of  Baird  St 
Warner  Inc..  a  Chicago  real -estate  firm. 
"Some  dont  realize  they're  responsible  for 
the  interiors  of  their  apartments  and  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  common  areas.  If 


the  faucet  leaks,  they  can't  tell  the  landlord 
anymore  to  fix  It." 

David  Froberg,  president  of  M)anageen 
Inc..  a  suburban  Chicago  property-manage- 
ment firm,  says  there  are  other  problems  aa 
well.  "Condominium  living  sometimes  means 
bowing  to  the  will  of  the  majority  as  deter- 
mined by  the  elected  board  of  directors  who 
run  the  project,"  Mr.  Faoberg  says.  "But 
this  can  be  trouble  IX  you  own  a  dog  and  the 
majority  bans  pets  or  if  the  board  decides 
to  raise  your  assessment  fee  to  pay  for  new 
tennis  courts  and  you  don't  play  tennis." 


SOLZHENTTSYN'S  NEW  LETTER  EX- 
PLAINS CALL  ON  SOVIETS  TXD 
ABANDON  AGGRESSION  AND  LAY 
DOWN  ARMS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn  has  been  reunited  with  his 
family  in  Zurich,  and,  to  judge  from  the 
news  accounts,  it  was  a  joyful  reunion. 
When  Solzhenitsyn  was  arrested  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  It  appeared  highly  doubtful 
that  he  would  ever  see  Ws  family  again. 
But  the  worldwide  outpouring  of  protest 
forced  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
expel  this  champion  of  human  rights 
rather  than  kiU  him,  or  send  him  to  a 
lingering  death  in  Siberia. 

Once  he  arrived  in  the  West,  there  re- 
mained a  lingering  doubt  that  his  family 
actually  would  be  allowed  to  come  out.  as 
promised.  The  Illness  of  his  young  son, 
the  problem  of  gathering  together  the 
author's  books  and  manuscripts,  the 
stress  and  difficulties  which  Mrs.  Sol- 
zhenitsyn faced  in  attempting  all  alone 
to  cope  with  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  all 
seemed  to  conspire  to  Induce  imcertainty. 

Without  the  concerted  protest  of  the 
Western  world,  Solzhenitsyn's  life,  and 
more  important,  his  witness,  could  not 
have  been  preserved.  Throughout  the 
whole  dialog  on  human  rights  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  progress  h»s  been  achieved 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  intensity  and  mul- 
tiplicity of  protest  from  the  outside. 
When  the  strength  of  public  objection  is 
lowered,  then  oppression  increases;  when 
international  dissent  is  registered  loud 
and  clear,  then  the  So\'tets  must  act  to 
accommodate  world  opinion. 

This  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  in- 
troduced Senate  Joint  Resolution  188,  to 
confer  honorary  U.S.  citizenship  upon 
^Alexander  Solzhenitsyn.  Solzhenitsyn  Is 
a  man  who  deserves  that  honor  simply  on 
behalf  of  the  struggle  which  he  himself 
has  conducted  against  tsrranny.  But  at 
the  same  time,  when  we  honor  him  for 
that  struggle,  we  are  also  protesting 
against  the  general  deprivation  of  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are,  in  ef- 
fect, making  a  significant  and  official  ges- 
ture on  behalf  not  only  of  Solzhenitsyn, 
but  also  on  behalf  of  all  the  oppressed 
peoples  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  date,  37  Senators  have  joined  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  resolution.  But  we  should 
make  this  declaration  unequivocal.  With- 
out the  support  of  37  Senators  and  with- 
out the  support  of  similar  protests, 
throughout  the  world,  it  is  doubtful  that 
Solzhenitsyn  would  novr  be  reunited  In 
freedom.  But  much  more  needs  to  be 
done.  Insofar  as  the  Soviets  must  react 
to  such  protest  from  the  U.S.  Senate,  vre 
are  encouraging  reform  within  the  So- 
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^et  Union,  and  setting  up  the  conditions 
under  which  a  true  detente  Is  possible. 

Solzhenitsyn  himself  indicates  that 
this  Is  true  in  a  second  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  him  just  last  week.  In  speak- 
ing of  his  letter  to  the  rulers  of  Russia, 
Solzhenitsyn  wrote  to  me  as  follows: 

This  program  originated  in  the  basic  gen- 
eral premise  that  whole  nations.  Just  like 
Individual  persons,  can  reach  their  high  spir- 
itual purposes  only  by  means  of  voluntary 
self-restraint  in  their  external  affairs  and  by 
intensive  concentration  on  their  "inner  de- 
velopment." This  prograih.  therefore,  pro- 
posed that  my  country  refrain  imllaterally 
from  any  external  conquests,  from  violence 
against  any  neighboring  states,  from  any 
world-wide  claims,  from  any  world  conten- 
tion, and  in  particular  from  the  arms  race — 
a  proposal  which  I  made  on  such  a  scale  and 
with  such  an  utter  completeness  of  rejection 
that  it  surpasses  anything  that  is  today 
hoped  for  in  terms  of  moderate,  mutual  "re- 
duction of  tensions."  Some  commentators 
have  interpreted  this  as  "nationalism,"  but 
It  is  the  dynamic  opposite  of  "nationalism." 

Mr.  President,  what  Solzhenltsjm  is 
telling  us  Is  that  the  way  to  reduce  ten- 
sions is  to  remove  the  cause  of  tensions, 
and.  In  particular,  the  aggressive  Soviet 
Interest  in  world  domination.  We  must 
not  expect  such  a  major  change  to  come 
about  suddenly  or  of  Its  own  accord;  It 
will  only  come  about  by  supporting  those 
elements  in  the  Soviet  Union  that  want 
such  a  change  to  come  about.  It  can  come 
about,  despite  superficial  external  ap- 
pearances. Solzhenitsyn  is  the  link  to  the 
progressive  elements  advocating  change. 
In  his  recent  letter  to  me,  he  writes: 

I  am  very  much  disturbed  by  the  present 
conditions  and  trends  of  development  in 
both  our  countries.  As  far  as  my  country  Is 
concerned — and  this  is  a  fact  not  clearly  vis- 
ible from  the  outside — despite  all  Its  external 
physical  power,  my  country  is  confronted 
with  a  dilemma :  Either  we  wlU  have  a  physi- 
cal catastrophe  (and  before  that,  a  spiritual 
catastrophe)  or  we  will  have  a  non-bloody, 
non-violent  moral  reform.  As  for  myself  and 
for  my  political  friends  In  my  country  (from 
which  I  have  been  temporarily  banished,  but 
banished  only  physically) ,  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  road  to  a  humane  future 
cannot  be  opened  by  a  physical  upheaval  of 
power.  The  world  has  Just  gone  through  an 
entire  era  of  such  victorious  revolutions  and 
has  now  arrived  at  the  point  of  chaos  and 
disintegration. 

Mr.  President,  these  jire  constructive 
elements  in  Soviet  society.  In  the  long 
run,  it  is  only  by  cooperation  with  such 
ciurents  in  Soviet  development  that  we 
can  achieve  the  hope  of  lasting  peace. 
Nuclear  arms  are  symptoms  of  antago- 
nism, and  the  elimination  of  symptoms 
alone  will  never  cure  the  problem.  I  call 
upon  all  Senators  who  have  not  yet  co- 
sponsored  Senate  Joint  Resolution  188 
to  consider  doing  so  now.  Strong  support 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  188  is  the  best 
possible  vehicle  to  respond  to  the  hu- 
manitarian urgings  of  Solzhenitsyn.  It 
gives  him  world  stature  to  work  for 
disarmament  In  his  country,  and  It  Is  a 
ringing  endorsement  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  his  plan  for  peace. 
Here  is  a  peace  plan  that  will  not  cost  the 
world  one  cent,  and  will  actually  remove 
the  need  for  the  arms  race.  Cosponsor- 


ship  and  endorsement  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  188  will  actually  give  Solzhe- 
nitsyn the  tool  that  he  needs  for  effec- 
tive action.  His  letter  to  me  closes  in 
this  fashion: 

And  if  in  the  future  we  want  to  experience 
not  destructive  revolutions,  but  constructive 
ones,  then  they  must  be  moral  revolutions — 
or  rather  new  phenomena  which  cannot  be 
foreseen  in  clear  and  precise  forms  at  present. 
But  let  us  hope  that  the  world  will  And  these 
forms  better  and  higher  than  those  of  the 
past,  and  will  be  able  to  utilize  them  for  the 
good,  and  not  for  blood. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
Soviet  Union's  leaders  are  hoping  that 
they  have  turned  aside  the  peaceful  revo- 
lution urged  by  Solzhenitsyn  by  expell- 
ing him  from  his  country.  They  are 
boasting  to  Western  newsmen  that  the 
excitement  over  his  expulsion  has  ebbed 
and  that  they  have  successfully  defused 
a  potentially  damaging  situation  by  ex- 
pelling him.  Indeed,  a  long  article  ap- 
peared itt  the  New  York  Times  of  April  1 
detailing  this  boast  of  the  Soviets. 

But  as  Solzhenitsyn  says,  his  banish- 
ment is  only  a  fiction.  He  may  be  physi- 
cally banished,  but  his  great  Influence, 
his  leadership,  and  his  symbolism  re- 
main in  his  native  land.  Indeed,  I  predict 
that  the  last  has  not  yet  been  heard  of 
Solzhenitsyn  in  Moscow.  We  cannot  al- 
low the  Soviets  to  get  away  with  their 
boast.  There  Is  no  longer  any  reason  to 
delay  in  cosponsoring  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 188.  Solzhenitsyn  Is  safe,  his  fam- 
ily is  safe;  it  is  only  the  world  that  re- 
mains in  danger.  We  must  grasp  the 
opportunity  now  to  work  for  lasting 
peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  "Protests  Ebbing  on 
Solzhenitsyn,"  from  the  New  York 
Times,  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  current  list  of  the  37 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
188  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.   1,   1974] 
Pkotxsts  E^bbino  on  Solzhxnttstn  :    WXST- 
EHN    Diplomats    Concede    That    Expul- 
sion  Tactic   Is   a   Success   tor   Kremlin 

(By  Hedrlck  Smith) 
Moscow,  March  31. — ^Despite  the  initial 
shock  in  the  West  over  the  forced  exile  of 
Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenitsyn,  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship has  been  successful  in  ridding  Itself  of 
the  country's  most  celebrated  dissenter  with- 
out serious  policy  repercxissions.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion six  weeks  ago,  protests  were  raised 
by  Western  inteUectuals  and  even  some  Ctov- 
emment  figures.  But  the  Solzhenitsyn  affair 
has  not  become  a  point  of  contention  in  any 
important  East-West  negotiations,  or  in  dis- 
cussions on  the  issues  of  human  righte  or 
freer  flow  of  ideas  between  East  and  West. 

The  banishment  of  the  66-year-oId  author 
has  demoralized  a  number  of  his  friends  and 
other  iconoclastic  Soviet  intellectuals.  They 
say  privately  that  they  fear  official  reprisals, 
now  that  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn's  protective  pres- 
ence— and  the  wcH'ld  attention —  has  been 
removed. 
The  authorities  let  bis  wife  depart  last 


week  with  her  famUy  and  her  famous  hus- 
band's archives  without  problems  or  harass- 
ment. They  had  evidently  calculated  that 
this  would  quickly  close  the  case  and  hasten 
the  decline  of  Russia's  most  powerful  and 
controversial  writer  of  mid-century  into  ob- 
livion in  the  West. 

the  one  bisk 

The  one  risk  for  Moscow  is  that  it  wlU  face 
both  propaganda  and  policy  repercusslona 
later  when  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn's  book  "The  Gu- 
lag Archipelago.  1918-1956"  comes  out  in 
large  editions  in  the  West. 

By  sentencing  its  author  to  permanent  ex- 
ile, the  Kremlin  gave  the  book  far  wider 
publicity  and  attention  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  gotten  and  probably  insured  that 
this  devastating  account  of  the  Soviet  prison 
system — before,  diiring  and  after  Stalin — 
win  be  one  of  the  most  widely  read  books  in 
a  decade. 

Some  Western  diplomats  suggest  that  tbls 
could  have  repercussions,  reinforcing  the 
skepticism  of  scKne  Western  political  fac- 
tions toward  detente  with  Moscow,  and  re- 
viving suspicions  about  Stalinism,  much  as 
did  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  In  1968. 

Only  a  few  copies  of  the  small  Paris  edi- 
tion of  "Oulag"  are  reportedly  circulating 
here  in  Moscow,  but  interest  In  the  work  la 
intense  among  InteUectuals  and  young 
pec^le. 

Black  market  prices  run  frron  SO  to  80 
rubles  (about  $39  to  $104).  Waiting  lists  to 
read  the  circulating  copies  are  said  to  be  long. 
People  reportedly  devour  the  606  pages  In 
two  or  three  days,  not  only  because  if  the 
pressures  of  demand  but  also,  some  confess  ' 
privately,  a  bit  out  of  fear  of  being  caught 
with  such  risky  Uterary  contraband  In  their 
possession. 

SOME  PABTTES   PROTEST 

Some  Commtmlst  parties  in  places  such  as 
Sweden.  Italy,  and  Yugoslavia  have  pro- 
tested. LtTnlta,  the  Italian  Ccmmunlst  party 
newspaper,  chastised  Moscow  fcH*  not  having 
let  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  publish  his  book  In  the 
Soviet  Union  and  then  doing  ideological  bat- 
tle with  him.  Unita  condemned  the  use  of 
"administrative  measures"  in  a  cultiiral  mat- 
ter, and  even  hinted  that  the  Kremlin's  han- 
dling of  the  affair  showed  signs  of  Stalinist 
tactics. 

By  and  large.  Western  diplomats  privately 
concede,  the  bold  stroke  of  expelling  Mr. 
Solzhenitsyn  has  been  a  success  for  the 
Kremlin.  Privately.  Russian  dissidents  voice 
some  surprise  that  the  protest  in  the  West 
died  dovm  so  qiilckly. 

At  the  preparatory  talks  in  Oeneva  for  a 
European  secvirlty  conference,  where  human 
rights  and  freer  movement  of  people  and 
ideas  are  central  points  of  controversy  be- 
tween negotiators  from  East  and  West,  ICr. 
Solzhenitsyn's  expulsion  had  been  expected 
to  stir  a  broad  reaction.  But  reports  from 
Geneva  indicate  that  the  matter  has  not 
even  come  up  in  the  negotiations. 

Mr.  Solzhenitsyn's  banishment  was  imique 
In  that  he  had  refused  to  bow  to  Intense 
and  unrelenting  official  pressures,  refused  to 
quit  his  homeland  voliintarUy,  and  had  to  be 
deported  with  an  escort  of  eight  security 
agents. 

But  the  Soviet  technique  of  exlUng  dis- 
senters, even  of  having  the  secret  poUoe 
propose  exUe  coupled  with  the  threat  of  re- 
pressions and  ptuilshment,  has  becmne  a 
fairly  widespread  tactic  of  the  Kremlin  fOT 
coping  with  domestic  dissent  over  the  last 
two  years. 

Less  celebrated  iconoclasts,  also  under 
great  pressures,  have  reluctantly  accepted 
exile  abroad  or  to  campe  in  Siberia  or  other 
punishment. 

Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  is  now  following  in  a 
great  Russian  tradition  of  dissenters  in  exile, 
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numy  of  whom  had  grmt  Influence  on  their 
countrymen  despite  the  physical  separation. 
Before  parting,  ICrs.  BolBhenltsyn  asserted 
that  thla  would  be  her  husband's  lot.  "They 
can  separate  a  Russian  writer  Drom  his  na- 
tive land,"  she  said  "but  no  one  has  the 
power  and  strength  to  sever  his  q>lrltual  link 
with  It,  to  tear  Solzhenltayn  away  from 
BussU." 

List  of  Cosponsobs  op  S.J.  Res.  188 
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Kelms  of  North  Carolina. 
Bartlett  of  Oklahoma. 
Beall  of  Maryland. 
Bennett  of  Utah. 
Brock  of  Tennessee. 
Buckley  of  New  York. 
Curtis  of  Nebraska 
Dole  of  Kansas. 
Domlnlck  of  Colorado. 
Fannin  of  Arizona. 
Giimey  of  Florida. 
Hansen  of  Wyoming. 
Hatfield  of  Oregon. 
Hruska  of  Nebraska. 
Javlts  of  New  York. 
Mclntyre  of  New  Hampshire. 
Packwood  of  Oregon. 
Scbwelker  of  Pennsylvania. 
Thurmond  of  South  Carolina. 
Welcker  of  Connecticut. 
Nelson  of  Wisconsin. 
Nunn  of  Georgia. 
Rlblcoff  of  Connecticut. 
Tower  of  Texas. 
Bayb  of  Indiana. 
Bible  of  Nevada. 
Domenlcl  of  New  Mexico. 
Hart  of  Michigan. 
Holllngs  of  South  Carolina. 
McGee  of  Wyoming. 
Pell  of  Rhode  Island. 
Scott  of  Pennsylvania. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey. 
Brooke  of  Massachusetts. 
Jackson  of  Washington. 
Moss  of  Utah. 
Taft  of  Ohio. 


INDIAN  SELF-DETERMINATION  AND 
EDUCATION    ASSISTANCE    ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  appropri- 
ately named  Indian  Self-Determination 
and  Education  Assistance  Act — S.  1017. 
This  bill  In  many  ways  constitutes  an 
answer  to  demands  made  by  American 
Indians  for  many  years.  It  represents  the 
manifestation  of  a  professed  Federal  p>ol- 
Icy  of  "self -determination  without  term- 
ination," and  it  reflects  a  congressional 
initiative  tdward  shaping  Federal  pro- 
grams more  responsively  and  more  re- 
sponsibly to  the  needs  of  the  Indian  peo- 
ple. 

We  in  Congress,  as  well  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Indian  community,  recognize 
the  important  work  of  the  chairman, 
members  of  the  Interior  Committee,  and 
their  hard-working  staff.  This  bill  con- 
stitutes the  fruitful  results  of  their  ef- 
forts. 

Many  of  us  are  familiar  with  recent 
history  of  S.  1017.  In  this  regard.  I  want 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Abourezk)  ,  sis  well  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Pakhin)  ,  for  making  an  earnest  endeavor 
to  resolve  the  difBculties  associated  with 
the  controversitd  part  A  of  title  n.  In  my 
opinion,  the  decision  to  substitute  for 
that  provision  a  legislative  directive  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  consul- 


tation with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  to  conduct  further 
study  of  the  educational  needs  of  Indians 
is  the  wisest  possible  coarse.  It  eliminates 
the  problems  inherent  in  the  proposed 
language  containing  formulas  which 
would  have  an  unpredictable  Impact  on 
Johnson-OMaUey  expenditures.  And  it 
acknowledges  the  need  to  reform  the 
JOM  program  meaninglully  while  setting 
some  time  deadlines  for  the  development 
of  that  reform. 

The  required  approval  of  programs  by 
local  Indian  parent  committees  will  be  a 
first  for  BIA-administered  programs.  And 
I  am  pleased  to  see  the  directive  that 
fimds  provided  under  title  n  must  be  in 
addition  to  and  supplemental  to  those 
made  available  under  the  Indian  Educa- 
tion Act. 

I  fully  support  this  valuable  legisla- 
tion. 


WHY  FERTILIZER  IS   SCJARCE 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  who  represent  States  with  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  agriculture  have  been 
aware  of  the  impending  fertilizer  short- 
age for  some  time  now.  A  good  analysis 
of  the  current  scarcity  of  fertilizer  and 
future  prospects  for  increasing  the  sup- 
ply is  found  in  the  Morgan  Guaranty 
Survey  for  March  1974. 1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  "Why  Fertilizer 
Is  Scarce"  appearing  in  this  publication 
be  printed  in  the  Record  to  enable  all 
who  have  an  interest  In  the  scarcity  of 
fertilizer  to  benefit  from  this  analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wht  FERxnJZER  Is  Scarce 

With  the  approach  of  the  spring  pleuitlng 
season,  a  scarcity  of  fertilizers  Is  creating 
problems  for  the  nation's  farmers.  Many  are 
scrambling  to  lay  In  supplies,  and  there  are 
frequent  reports  of  dealers  Jacking  up  prices 
to  "scalper"  levels. 

The  basic  problem  Is  that  domestic  fer- 
tilizer demand  has  soared  to  unprecedented 
levels  this  year,  pewtly  as  a  result  of  a  major 
shift  In  U.S.  agricultural  policy  that  Is  en- 
couraging farmers  to  put  millions  of  formerly 
Idle  acres  Into  productksn.  And.  although 
fertUizer  output  is  expected  to  be  higher  this 
year  than  last,  the  demand  surge  has  out- 
stripped Industry  capa<ity  to  produce  as 
much  nitrogen  and  phosphate — two  of  the 
three  main  plant  nutrients — as  farmers  seem 
to  want. 

Since  fertilizer  use  and  crop  production  are 
closely  linked,  the  fertUlzer  gap  is  causing 
widespread  political  and  economic  concern. 
Not  only  are  expected  carry-overs  of  U.S.  food 
stocks  low  this  year,  but  world  demand  for 
U.S.  food  products  has  b«en  running  at  high 
levels.  Moreover,  the  U.S.  cannot  rely  to  any 
significant  extent  on  fertilizer  Imports  to 
offset  shortfaUs  m  domestic  production,  since 
both  nitrogen  and  phosphates  are  in  tight 
supply  worldwide.  Indeed,  many  other  coun- 
tries have  been  clamoring  to  buy  U^S. 
fertilizers. 

Experts  disagree,  however,  as  to  how  serious 
the  shortage  is.  because  of  different  assump- 
tions as  to  supply  and  demand.  Given  the 
Impossibility  of  predicting  precisely  how 
much  fertUlzer  farmers  would  buy  if  it  were 
amply  avaUable,  there  a»e  particularly  wide 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  large  demand 
really  is. 

It's  nonetheless  clear  that  the  basic  change 
In  thU  country's  agricultural  policy  effected 
last  year,  with  the  aim  at  encouraging  max- 


imum food  production-,  is  a  key  element  In 
the  surging  demand  for  fertUlaers.  What  hap- 
pened was  that  the  Administration,  abandon- 
ing the  decades-old  policy  of  paying  farmers 
to  set  cropland  aside,  lifted  most  restrictions 
on  the  amount  of  land  that  can  be  cultivated. 
And,  In  a  related  move.  Congress  passed  legis- 
lation that  will  put  a  floor  under  farm  In- 
comes In  times  of  low  tommodlty  prices. 
Cultivated  acreage  consequently  has  in- 
creased substantiaUy. 

In  the  1972-73  crop  year  farmers  harvested 
nearly  10  7o  more  land — or  some  28  million 
more  acres — than  in  the  previous  year.  And 
a  survey  made  as  of  Match  1  of  planting 
intentions  fw  sixteen  mlijor  crops  during 
the  1973-74  crop  year  Indicated  that  farmers 
are  planning  to  put  an  additional  17  mUUon 
acres  into  production  thU  year.  Since  land 
that  has  been  set  aside  usually  is  the  poorest, 
it  requires  more  fertilizer  than  land  that  has 
been  In  use.  And  according  to  the  FertUlzer 
Institute,  a  trade  association,  much  of  the 
additional  acreage  put  into  crops  In  1973  was 
inadequately  fertilized  owing  to  poor  weather. 

The  flush  cash  position  of  fanners  also  Is 
pushing  up  demand.  At  |26  billion  in  1978 
net  tajrai  Income  was  not  only  a  third  higher 
than  the  year  before  but  the  highest  on 
record.  Too,  with  the  proepect  that  farm 
commodities  will  fetch  good  prices  this  year, 
farmers  are  encouraged  to  apply  fertilizer  In 
liberal  doses — as  was  Illustrated  by  exi>erl- 
ence  last  autimin.  Noting  that  the  fertilizer 
industry  never  has  enjoyed  a  strong  market 
in  the  wheat  belt,  the  president  of  the  Fer- 
tilizer Institute  told  a  Seaate  subcommittee 
last  month :  "With  wheat  «ow  selling  at  $5.00 
at  the  country  elevator,  I  can  hardly  describe 
what  occurred  to  us  last  fall  when  the  winter 
crop  was  put  in.  We  siniply  couldn't  meet 
the  demand  from  a  suddenly  created  new 
large  market." 

Taking  account  of  enlarged  acreage  and 
farmer  affluence,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  estimated  that  demand  this  year 
could  rise  12%  for  nitrogen  nutrients  to  93 
mUUon  tons;  9%  for  phoephates  to  5.5  mil- 
lion tons,  and  8%  for  the  third  major  nutri- 
ent, potash,  to  4.7  mUUoQ  tons.  In  compari- 
son, the  historical  trend  over  the  past  25 
years  has  been  for  U.S.  oonsumption  of  all 
three  main  nutrients  combined  to  rise  at  a 
rate  of  between  5%  and  e%  a  year. 

The  difference  between  total  requirements 
'  (demand  plus  handling  Iceses)  and  net  sup- 
ply (which  allows  for  exports  and  Imports), 
according  to  the  Agriculture  Department's 
calculations,  could  amount  to  5%  for  nitro- 
gen, or  a  deficit  of  45O.00O  tons,  and  about 
12% -15%  for  phosphates,  or  a  shortage  of 
some  835,000  tons.  For  potash,  an  Industry 
with  excess  capacity,  the  Department  fore- 
casts a  surplus  of  815.000  tons.  The  Fertilizer 
Institute,  In  contrast.  Is  projecting  a  nitro- 
gen deficit  of  nearly  1.5  mUUon  tons,  about 
triple  the  Department's  estimate. 

A   BOST  CROP   rpRKCAST 

Despite  the  fertilizer  shortage,  signifi- 
cantly, the  Agriculture  Department  expects 
over-all  crop  production  t©  Increase  this  year 
and  Indeed  recently  asserted  that  food  sup- 
plies wUl  be  "ample."  Ih  a  report  Issued 
earlier  this  month.  Its  speciaUsts  predicted 
for  Instance,  that  com  oxitput  will  rise  from 
5.6  billion  bushels  last  year  to  6.7  billion 
this  year  and  that  the  wtieat  crop  wUl  rise 
from  1.7  billion  bushels  to  2.1  billion. 

Besides  expectations  that  additional  acre- 
age wUl  be  planted  this  year,  one  reason  for 
the  Department's  encouraging  assessment  of 
the  food -production  outlook  Is  Its  belief  that 
farmers  have  tended  to  overuse  phosphate  In 
recent  years  and  thus  have  built  up  the  level 
of  this  nutrient  In  soil,  with  the  result  that 
they  may  not  need  to  u»e  as  much  In  the 
short  run.  Department  q>eclall8ts  thiis  do  not 
expect  a  shortfall  In  phosphates  of  the  di- 
mensions they  project  to  have  a  greatly  ad- 
verse effect  on  yields.  The  ln^>act  of  <!{• 
nitrogen  shortage  conceivably  could  be  great- 
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er  because  this  nutrient  does  not  buUd  up. 
DeQ>lte  that  fact,  however.  Department 
specialists  beUeve  that  a  nitrogen  shortage 
may  be  less  serious  in  Its  consequences  than 
many  fear.  This,  they  say.  Is  partly  because 
nitrogen  use  actuaUy  wm  rise  this  year  by 
some  6%  over  use  last  year;  and  while  ap- 
plication rates  may  be  lower  In  some  In- 
stances than  farmers  would  like,  this  should 
have  a  "negligible  Impact  on  yield."  The  rea- 
son for  this,  according  to  the  Depwa-tment,  Is 
that  the  relatively  low  cost  of  nitrogen  fertil- 
izers in  recent  years  has  caused  many  farm- 
ers to  us6  them  "beyond  the  optimal  level, 
where  yield  Increases  are  small  relative  to  the 
added  Increments  of  fertilizer  applied." 

The  Department's  optimistic  crop  forecasts 
are  viewed  with  skepticism  by  some  private 
analysts  who  have  suggested  that  the  agency 
is  overly  optimistic  about  the  effects  of  the 
fertilizer  shortage  on  output.  Other  private 
analysts  tend  to  believe  that  there  is  a  rea- 
sonably good  chance  that  the  projections  will 
turn  out  to  be  pretty  much  on  the  mark. 
Even  If  the  U.S.  is  headed  for  a  bountiful 
CK^  year  with  "ample"  food  supplies,  how- 
ever, it  is  clear  that  crops  could  have  been 
even  more  abundant  had  there  been  s\ilficlent 
fertilizer  avaUable  to  satisfy  farmers'  desires. 
In  view  of  world  food  and  fertUlzer  demand, 
this  shortfall  In  potential  U.S.  crop  output 
could  have  far-reaching  consequences. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, to  be  sure,  are  emphasizing  that  aU 
forecasts  hinge  critically  on  the  assumption 
that  transportation  bottlenecks  wUl  not 
severely  Impede  fertilizer  distribution  In  the 
weeks  Immediately  ahead — something  that  Is 
by  no  means  certain  because  a  shortage  of 
rail  cars  Is  now  evident  In  some  key  areas. 
PertUizer-industry  spokesmen  cite  the  phos- 
phate-producing areas  of  Florida  and  several 
Middle  Western  states  as  particular  trouble 
spots.  The  car  shortage  Is  considered  a  critical 
problem  at  the  Agriculture  Department,  and 
Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz,  stressing  the  impor- 
tance of  getting  supplies  to  farmers  during 
the  planting  season,  recently  requested  the 
Interstate  Commerce  CcHnmlsslon  to  make  an 
additional  4,000  raU  cars  avaUable  to  assure 
"essential  and  immediate  delivery."  It  now 
appears  that  this  problem  will  be  eased 
somewhat  In  the  near  future  since  the  ICC 
acted  promptly  to  meet  part  of  the  Secre- 
tary's request,  ordering  railroads  to  deUver 
1,100  freight  cars  in  AprU  for  use  in  moving 
fertilizer  from  Florida  to  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  car  shortage  is  causing  particular  con- 
cern because  under  the  best  of  circumstances 
less  fertilizer  wUl  be  avaUable  for  application 
this  spring  than  last,  owlog  to  a  significant 
departure  from  normal  patterns  of  fertUlzer 
use.  OrdinarUy,  usage  Is  highly  seasonal,  with 
minor  application  In  the  fall  and  major  use 
in  the  spring.  This  year,  however,  farmers — 
to  judge  from  general  sales  figures  and  from 
what  Is  known  about  fertUlzer  usage  In  con- 
nection with  the  winter  wheat  crop — evid- 
ently put  down  considerably  more  fertUlzer 
than  usual  In  the  faU  and  winter,  partly  In 
anticipation  of  a  shortage.  Underscoring  the 
lessened  avaUablUty  of  fertUlzer  this  spring, 
producer  inventories,  which  normaUy  are  ac- 
cumulating prior  to  the  spring  season,  were 
45<^<i  lower  at  the  end  of  January  than  a  year 
ago,  according  to  figures  recently  released  by 
the  FertUlzer  Institute.  The  Inventory  situa- 
tion would  be  less  worrisome  if  fertUlzer 
producers  were  not  operating  pretty  much 
flat  out. 

A  key  reason  VS.  producers  lack  sufficient 
productive  capacity  to  cope  more  adequately 
with' this  year's  demand  Is  that  during  the 
1960s  the  fertUlzer  Industry  went  through  a 
cycle  of  overexpanslon.  glut,  and  depressed 
prices.  Between  the  first  half  of  the  decade 
and  the  late  1960s  production  capacity  for 
ammonia — the  basis  of  most  nitrogen  nutri- 
ents— approximately  doubled;  and  the  same 


was  true  of  capacity  of  phosphoric  acid — an 
Intermediate  product  for  most  pho^hate 
fertUlzers  that  Is  considered  a  good  barom- 
eter of  Indxistry  capacity.  As  a  result,  by  the 
late  1960s  the  VS.  fertUlzer  Industry's  pro- 
duction far  exceeded  consumption  and  prices 
plummeted,  hitting  bottom  in  1969  and  1970. 
For  Instance,  average  producer  prices  for 
ammonia  (f.o.b.  plant),  which  In  1967  and 
1968  were  In  the  vicinity  of  $90  a  ton,  fell 
to  between  $20  and  $25  a  ton  In  1969. 

THE  BASIC  PROBLEM 

In  the  resulting  shakeout  some  firms  that 
had  entered  the  field  dvirtng  the  boom,  nota- 
bly oU  companies,  withdrew  from  the  busi- 
ness, whUe  other  producers  closed  old  plants 
and  stopped   serving   their   least  profitable 
markets.   These  problems,  of  course,  stifled 
Incentives   to   begin   enlarging   capacity    In 
contemplation  of  futxire  demand  Increases. 
Too,  the  government's  resort  to  price  con- 
trols in  1971  further  discouraged  Investment, 
since  proflt-margin  restraints  under  Phases 
II  and  in  were  based  on  years  when  prices 
were   depressed.   As  a  consequence   of   both 
the  lean  years  and  price  controls,  there  has 
been  a  sharp  slowdown  in  addition  to  ca- 
pacity in  recent  years.  According  to  estimates 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  a  center 
of  sclentiflc  and  economic  research  In  the 
fertUizer  field,  phosphorlc-acld  capacity  rose 
16%  between  1969  and  1973,  whUe  ammonia 
capacity  Increased  oiUy  5  %  during  the  period. 
WhUe  this  Is  the  basic  problem,  a  niimber 
of  other  factors  unquestionably  have  played 
a  part  In  creating  the  fertUlzer  shortage. 
Perhaps  the  most  Important  Is  that  a  severe 
shortage  of  natural  gas — the  result  In  part  of 
regulatory  policies  that  have  kept  prices  ar- 
tlflcally  low,  thus  deterring  gas  producers 
from  bringing  new  supplies  on  stream — has 
Impeded  production  of  ammonia.  Ammonia 
Is  made  by  combining  nitrogen  from  the  air 
with  hydrogen  from  a  hydrocarbon,  and  In 
this  country  natural  gas  Is  the  feedstock  for 
essentlaUy  aU  production.  With  delivery  cur- 
tailments having  become  progressively  morp 
severe  since  1970,  the  gas  shortage  has  In- 
terrupted  ammonia   production   at  existing 
plants  and  discouraged  producers  from  in- 
vesting in  new  faculties. 

The  adoption  of  stlffer  pollution-control 
standards  by  all  levels  of  government  also 
has  contributed  to  the  fertUlzer  shortage. 
Particularly  Important,  expansion  of  phos- 
phate rock  production,  the  basic  material  for 
phosphate  nutrients,  has  been  delayed  In 
Florida  and  other  major  quarrying  areas  by 
Industry's  InabUlty  to  meet  environmental 
specifications. 

A    BULCB    IN    EXPORTS 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  Is  that  the 
combination  of  VS.  price  controls  and  the 
dollar's  depreciation  vls-ii-vls  other  curren- 
cies had  the  Inadvertent  effect  of  stimulating 
VS.  fertUlzer  exports  last  year.  With  VS. 
prices  well  below  those  In  world  markets,  ex- 
ports of  nitrogen  and  phosphate  nutrients 
rose  some  30%,  from  2.1  mUllon  tons  In  the 
1971-72  year  to  2.8  mUllon  tons  In  the 
year  ended  June  30.  1973.  This  represented  a 
drain  on  domestic  inventories  and  contri- 
buted significantly  to  the  shortage  problem. 

Faced  with  an  outcry  over  Impending  fer- 
tUlzer shortages  as  this  crop  year  began,  the 
Cost  of  Living  CouncU  finaUy  acceded  to 
Industry  requests  for  price  decontrol  last 
October  26,  noting  It  anticipated  that  with 
decontrol  "needed  fertiliser  suppUes  wUl  re- 
turn to  the  domestic  market."  In  return  for 
pricing  leeway,  the  CouncU  asked  for  and 
received  a  commitment  from  some  40  major 
producers  to  make  an  additional  1.6  mlUlon 
tons  of  nutrient  avaUable  to  the  domestic 
market  before  the  end  of  the  fertUlzer  year 
this  June  30.  The  Indxistry  In  effect  agreed 
to  chaimel  aU  possible  tonnage  not  already 
committed  by  e;q>art  oontxacts  to  American 


farmers.  As  a  reciilt,  the  government  fore- 
costs  an  export  rle  this  year  limited  to  8%. 

The  CouacU's  c  ^control  action  was  a  con- 
structive first  step  In  beginning  to  correct 
the  imbalance  between  supply  and  demand, 
since  It  permitted  producers  to  raise  prices 
substantially.  Ammonia,  for  Instance,  was 
quoted  last  October  at  $62.50  a  ton  delivered 
east  of  the  Rockies  but  by  mid-December  the 
price  was  In  the  range  of  $96  to  $125  a  ton — 
about  twice  the  level  at  the  time  of  decon- 
trol. By  early  January  spot  and  new-contract 
prices  for  a  broad  range  of  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phate fertUlzera  had  risen  70% -100%  above 
levels  before  dftiontrol. 

However,  pricing  freedom  was  relatively 
short-lived.  In  January  the  Cost  of  Living 
CouncU,  concerned  over  the  rate  of  domestic 
price  Increase,  mduced  producers  to  observe 
"voluntsuT"  restraint  on  further  price  In- 
creases untU  the  end  of  June.  One  conse- 
quence of  voluntarism  Is  that  a  black  or 
"grey"  market  has  emerged  In  this  country, 
since  retailers  are  not  bound  by  restraint. 
Thus  with  the  posted  price  of  ammonia,  for 
instance,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $120  a  ton 
In  some  areas,  the  product  reportedly  has 
been  retailing  for  $200  a  ton  or  more.  An- 
other consequence  is  that  there  stUl  is  a 
large  spread  between  domestic  and  export 
prices  because  the  latter  have  climbed  steep- 
ly In  recent  months  In  response  to  interna- 
tional demand  pressures. 

PROSPECTS    FOR    A    TORMAROTTNS 

Despite  current  demand-supply  Imbal- 
ances, Indications  are  that  the  phosphato 
shortage  in  the  VS.  wiU  lessen  slgnlflcanUy 
in  another  year  and  perhaps  even  be  elimi- 
nated entirely.  Renewed  optimism  about  the 
Industry's  growth  prospects  has  prompted  a 
number  of  U.S.  producers  of  fertUlzer  and 
fertUizer  ingredients  to  take  expansion  plans 
off  shelves.  In  the  case  of  phosphoric  acid, 
for  Instance,  expansion  plsms.  If  they  all  ma- 
terialize, would  boost  capacity  more  than 
30%  by  1976.  WhUe  there  is  some  doubt  In 
the  Industry  that  aU  of  this  plant  actually 
wUl  be  buUt,  enough  seems  assured  to  sug- 
gest that  the  phosphate  shortage  could  actu- 
ally give  way  to  a  situation  of  some  over- 
capacity before  the  end  of  calendar  1976.  In 
view  of  the  dUHcultles  phosphate  rock  pro- 
ducers have  been  experiencing  In  expanding 
rock  output  under  Florida's  environmental 
regulations,  the  higher  levM  of  phosphoric 
acid  production  probably  wUl  be  achieved  In 
part  by  a  reduction  of  rock  exports — ^whlch 
in  recent  years  have  amounted  to  about  a 
third  of  VS.  production. 

The  nitrogen  outlook.  In  contrast.  Is  for 
domestic  shortages  to  persist  more  or  less  In- 
deflnltcly  even  If  the  U.S.,  a  net  exporter  of 
these  nutrients,  curbs  foreign  sales  some- 
what. This  reflects  the  fact  that  few  Industry 
analysts  expect  natural  gas  to  become  avaU- 
able in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  demand 
m  the  foreseeable  futtire.  Thus  many  ana- 
lysts project  that  this  country  shortly  will 
becMne  a  net  importer  of  nitrogen — a  not  too 
happy  prospect  for  the  near  future  since 
nitrogen  shortages  are  worldwide. 

The  outlook  Is  brighter,  however,  U  one 
takes  a  somewhat  longer  look  into  the  fu- 
ture. A  number  of  ammonia  plants — which 
usually  take  about  three  years  to  bring  on 
stream — eire  either  being  buUt  or  planned  In 
Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies  In  large 
part  with  a  view  to  supplying  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket. The  most  ambitious  projects  are  planned 
In  Canada,  and  a  considerable  anK>unt  of 
new  capacity  Is  expected  to  come  on  stream 
within  three  years  or  so.  Some  emalysts  thus 
think  that  the  nitrogen  supply  sluatlon  in 
the  US.  wlU  begin  to  turn  around  within  the 
next  few  years.  Optimism,  to  be  sure.  Is  tem- 
p>ered  because  In  many  cases  construction 
schedules  have  been  held  up  by  dlfflciUtles  In 
obtaining  equipment.  While  Industry  expan- 
sion plans  are  encouraging.  It  Is  difficult  to 
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Mtabllab  a  tUnetf  Ue  of  additions  to  nitrogen 
capacity. 

MeanwliUa.  until  domestic  supplies  of  fer- 
tUlxer  an  brought  back  Into  more  comforta- 
ble balance  with  demand,  it  would  be  most 
unfortunate  If  ahort-alghted  Interference  by 
goTemment  with  VS.  fertilizer  pricing  were 
to  result  In  the  adoption  of  illiberal  trade 
pcrildee.  Slgnincantly,  pressure  does  seem  to 
be  buUdlng  up  for  Imposition  of  a  formal 
embargo  on  VS.  fertUlxsr  exports.  Such  ac- 
tion could  be  very  'Inmaglrg  to  countries  cut 
off  from  VS.  supplies,  particularly  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped world  where  the  shortage  of 
fertilizer  Is  more  sexlous  than  It  Is  here.  Re- 
strictive actions  based  on  immediate  self- 
Intetest  Inevitably  would  tarnish  this  coun- 
try's trade  reputation — as  did  last  year's  soy- 
bean episode — and  also  would  entail  the  risk 
of  retaliation.  This  could  be  harmful  to  the 
TTjB.  not  only  because  this  country  Imports 
more  nutrient  than  it  exports  (4.4  million 
tons  coming  In  vs.  3.7  mlUlon  tons  going  out 
last  year) .  largely  reflecting  US.  reliance  on 
Canada  for  over  half  ot  Its  potash  supply;  It 
could  be  harmful  also  baeause,  as  the  article 
beginning  on  page  B  discusses,  this  country 
relies  extensively  on  other  countries  for  a 
long  list  of  essential  raw  materials.  Inviting 
retaliation  would  be  foUy. 


NEED  FOR  IMPROVED  RAIL  SERVICE 
IN  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  ^^esldent.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  excellent  statement 
made  recently  to  the  Rail  Services  Plan- 
ning Office  of  the  U.S.  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

This  statement  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Barry  SchUler,  representing  the  Ecology 
Action  for  Rhode  Island  Transportation 
Committee,  and  by  Mrs.  Josephine  MU- 
bum  representing  the  Rhode  Island  As- 
sociation of  Railroad  Passengers. 

This  statement  emphasizes  the  need 
for  improved  rail  service  in  my  home 
State.  It  imderscores  my  own  convic- 
tions that  we  should  be  thhiUng  in  terms 
of  the  Increased  potentials  of  railroad 
usage  and  ot  the  contributions  which 
improved  service  can  bring  to  our  econ- 
omy and  to  our  ecology,  rather  than  in 
terms  of  curtailments  and  possible  aban- 
donment of  service. 

Mrs.  Mllbum  and  Ux.  Schiller,  repre- 
senting separate  but  closely  related 
groups,  have  provided  us  with  compel- 
ling arguments  for  better  services  appli- 
cable to  aU  the  areas  concerned  by  the 
history-making  legislation  we  passed  in 
the  Senate  at  the  close  of  last  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  adc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  their  statement  be  printed  In 
full  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RKCoao,  as  follows: 
Btatkmxnt  bt  Baxbt  nninf.f.wi.  Bcologt  Ac- 

TIOH     rOK     RHODK     ICLAMB     l^AMSPOSTATION 
COMMITTB  AHD  JOBar— IB  IClLBTnur,  RHODE 

ISLum  AnocuTtam  or  ^*"wfn  Pabsmm- 

As  representatives  of  the  above  «xganiza- 
tlons.  we  must  express  great  concern  over  the 
widespread  raU  abandonateal  si^gested  In 
the  Secretary  of  Tnuuportatlon's  report, 
-RaU  Service  In  the  Midwest  and  Northeast 
Region."  This  Is  bard  to  understand  In  light 
of  the  weu  pubUclzed  energy  erlsis,  and  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  many  of  our  cities, 
incluOiTig  Prttvidence.  already  face  transpor- 


tation controls  due  to  high  air  pollution.  We 
note  the  claim  that  rail  fselght  uses  energy 
about  three  times  as  efficiently  as  trucking, 
with  little  of  the  air  pollution.  It  Is  not  Just 
shifting  some  of  the  existing  freight  to  truck- 
ing that  concerns  us,  but  such  widespread 
abandonment  will  ensure  that  many  regions 
of  the  coimtry  will  forevet  have  to  depend 
on  highway  traffic  only,  wltb  all  the  environ- 
mental consequences.  This  Is  hardly  plan- 
xilng  for  a  future  where  air  and  energy  re- 
sources must  be  carefully  conserved.  Indeed, 
It  Is  our  observation  that  the  report  was 
based  entirely  on  short  tezm  economic  con- 
sequences, with  environmental  and  pas- 
senger considerations  at  best  an  after- 
thought, though  a  goal  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  Is  to  maintain  ambient 
air  quaUty  and  give  consideration  to  other 
environmental  Impacts. 

In  Rhode  Island  we  are  even  concerned 
about  the  nine  per  cent  at  the  rail  freight 
that  the  report  admits  wofuld  be  shifted  to 
trucking.  Such  a  shift  couW  only  add  to  the 
demand  for  buUdlng  some  controversial  and 
environmentally  destructive  highways  In  this 
state  (1-84  and  1-895).  The  February  truck 
strike  showed  us  how  mutii  even  Rhode  Is- 
land's long  distance  food  supply  depends  on 
trucking.  When  the  electric  company  in 
Providence  wanted  Ui  bring  in  coal  for  gen- 
erating power  they  arranged  to  have  it 
trucked  In.  All  this  woxild  lead  us  to  have 
expected  that  the  U.S.  DOT  would  try  to 
Increase,  rather  than  decrease  the  use  of  rail 
freight  service  here. 

In  particular  here  In  Rhode  Island,  we  see 
no  reason  to  abandon  any  trackage  at  this 
time.  We  are  especlaUy  concerned  about  the 
following:  (a)  A  gross  error,  misplacing 
Cranston,  R.I.  (population  about  75,0(X))  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  bay.  This  was  not  even 
corrected  on  the  "Correction  Sheet "  This 
puts  the  rellabUlty  of  the  whole  report  In 
some  doubt.  However,  It  1$  Its  negative  at- 
titude toward  rail  service,  rather  than  errors 
of  this  type,  that  is  the  primary  reason  we 
Jack  confidence  In  the  U.S.  DOT.  (b)  Elimi- 
nation of  competition  in  the  fioston-Albany 
corridor.  ApparenUy  mucb  Rhode  Island 
freight  connects  with  this  corridor,  and  the 
quality  of  service  has  bean  found  to  be  a 
function  of  this  competition.  Any  hopes  to 
Increase  raU  service  then  wlU  depend  on 
maintaining  this  competition,  (c)  We  object 
to  any  potential  abandonment  of  branches 
serving  Quonset  Point  (as  shown  on  zone  27 
maps)  and  Newport  (as  shown  on  zone  18 
maps).  With  the  Navy  pull-out  surely  much 
of  the  land  In  these  areas  will  be  used  for 
Industry.  Ah^ady  there  have  been  proposals 
for  refineries  and  a  steel  mill !  Like  the  Cran- 
ston error  (which  was  also  on  all  zone  27 
maps),  this  Indicates  report  from  Washing- 
ton did  not  consider  local  needs,  nor  did  It 
plan  ah^ad  for  Increasing  the  role  of  rail 
transport,  (d)  The  report  apparently  took  no 
note  of  passenger  service  outside  of  the  Bos- 
ton-Washington corridor.  However,  scane  of 
the  proposals  made  could  agect  existing  serv- 
ice such  as  Clnclnnatl-CtLlcago  and  New 
Tork-Chlcago,  and  New  York-Montreal, 
which  would  have  to  be  eliminated  if  poten- 
tially excess  lines  in  Vermont  were  aban- 
doned. Also,  some  New  England  groups  sup- 
port reinstating  Boston-Chicago  service,  the 
poaslbllity  of  which  could  be  affected  by  pro- 
posed abandonments  In  the  Boston-Albany 
corridor.  In  addition,  the  proposed  abandon- 
ments could  eliminate  the  possibility  of  com- 
muter service  on  such  lines  as  Providence- 
Bristol,  and  could  also  eliminate  the  chance 
of  ever  restoring  rail  service  to  Cape  Cod, 
which  would  be  of  great  Interest  to  Rhode 
Islanders.  However,  the  report  did  not  con- 
sider any  of  this. 

Government  has  spent  much  money  to  im- 
prove water,  air,  and  highway  transportation. 
We  haye  read  that  366  billion  was  spent  on 
this  In  the  year  ending  In  1971.  Of  this,  only 


an  Insignificant  200  million  (about  one-half 
of  Vio  of  1% )  went  for  raU.  All  this  has  been 
to  the  detriment  of  rail  service.  Even  now  m 
see  the  claim  that  only  6%  of  the  total  trans- 
portation budget  Is  for  public  transportation, 
with  over  20  billion  still  being  spent  for  high- 
ways. Svu^ly  with  rail's  many  environmental 
advantages  it  la  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
the  U.S.  government  to  tak«  some  leadership 
In  Improving,  rather  than  greatly  contracting 
our  railroad  service. 

PlnaUy.  though  the  Regional  Rail  Reorga- 
nization Act  sought  to  ensure  public  Input, 
we  have  found  great  dlfficvity  in  obtaining 
copies  of  the  report  on  which  we  were  asked 
to  comment.  Hopefully  In  the  futiire  more 
effort  will  be  made  to  make  public  Input 
easier. 


COLLEGE  OP  ST.  FRANCIS 
MARATHON  TEAM 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  first 
collegiate  institution  to  field  a  varsity 
marathon  team.  Illinois  is  the  home  of 
the  College  of  St.  Francis  in  Joliet,  Hi. 

Marathan  running  is  not  a  new  sport, 
Mr.  President.  It  has  a  long  history 
stretching  back  to  the  ancient  Greeks. 
Collegiate  institutions  have  long  em- 
ployed marathon  running  as  a  part  of 
thedr  distance  running  programs.  How- 
ever, before  St.  Francis  Helded  its  team, 
there  had  never  been  a  varsity  marathon 
team.  Since  the  formation  of  the  St. 
Francis  team  last  winter  by  track  coach 
Tom  Brunick.  a  numbet  of  other  col- 
leges and  universities  have  expressed  In- 
terest in  marathon  teanv. 

Mr.  President,  the  development  of  a 
new  sport  is  a  rare  occurtence.  Competi- 
tive road  running  over  distances  of  5  to 
20  miles — which  Is  what  marathon  run- 
ning is — represents  such  an  occurrence. 
More  and  more  young  athletes  will  com- 
pete in  this  sport  on  the  varsity  level. 
And  the  institution  which  deserves  credit 
for  being  the  first  to  field  a  varsity 
marathon  team  is  the  College  of  St. 
Francis. 


NEW  MEDICARE  HELP  FOR  BREAST 
CANCER  VICTIMS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  some  helpful  news  for 
women  who  suffer  probably  the  most 
dreaded  female  disease— breast  cancer. 
Earlier  this  year  I  was  appalled  by  the 
information  that  our  medicare  program 
considered  breast  prostheses  for  post- 
mastectomy  patients  as  a  "cosmetic  de- 
vice" for  which  it  will  nofc  pay.  Through 
the  good  offices  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  I  contacted  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  and  immediately 
received  assurances  that  medicare  policy 
in  this  regard  would  be  modified. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  has  honored  its 
assurances  to  me.  According  to  the  Feb- 
ruary 1974,  part  B,  Intermediary  Manual 
Revision  Transmittal  Np.  374,  section 
6109A,  medicare  now  covers  breast  pros- 
theses as  a  legitimate  medical  necessity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  rele- 
vant section  of  the  transmittal  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectibn,  the  exoerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Social  SBCtrxnT  AoMimsTaATioK, 

BoZtimore  Mi..  February  1974. 

PAST    B,    IMTXBMXOIAaT    MAKUAL    aXVISION 
THANSafirTAL  NO.   374 

New  material:  Sec.  6109,  Page  No.  26^-26.10 
(2  pp.).  Replaced  pages  26.9-26.10  (2  pp.) 

Hew  material:  Table  of  Contents,  Coverage 
Issues  Appendix,  Page  No.  (1  p.).  Replaces 
pages  (1  p.) 

New  material:  Sec.  30-4  (Cont.) — 30-6, 
Psge  No.  (1  p.).  Replaces  pages  (1  p.). 

Section  6109A,  Proathetic  Devicea  has  been 
revised  to  reflect  a  change  which  permits 
payment  for  breast  proetheses  (Including  a 
stuglcal  brassiere)  for  postmastectomy  pa- 
tients. This  instruction  supersedes  question 
snd  answer  15  of  Intermediary  Letter  No.  S24. 
Carrlen  are  not  expected  to  search  their  files 
for  claims  denied  under  the  previous  policy. 
However,  any  such  claims  which  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  carrier  should  be  re<^;>ened 
to  pay  benefits  due  under  this  new  policy. 

This  revision  also  Incorporates  in  this  sub- 
section the  change  effected  by  the  1972 
Amendments  presently  contained  In  S  A6109 
covering  colostomy  bags  and  supplies  directly 
related  to  colostomy  care  as  prosthetic  de- 
vices. The  revision  makes  It  clear  that  the 
term  "colostomy"  Includes  other  ostomies. 

Section  30-6,  Cardiac  Pacemalcers,  is  a  new 
section  that  has  been  added  to  the  Coverage 
Issues  Appendix  on  the  coverage  of  long- 
term  pacemakera.  While  this  policy  Is  retro- 
active to  January  1, 1973,  It  shotild  be  applied 
only  to  claims  not  yet  adjudicated  and  to 
claims  denied  after  the  effective  date  which 
come  to  the  carrier's  attention.  Piles  should 
not  be  searched  to  locate  previously  denied 
claims. 

Thomas  M.  Tikenet, 

Director, 
Bureau  of  Health  Insurance. 


INFLATION  AND  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
April  1972,  just  2  years  ago,  that  Herbert 
Stein,  the  administration's  principal  eco- 
nomic adviser,  told  a  Joint  Economic 
Committee  hearing  the  following: 

Pood  prices  will  fiuctuate.  as  they  always 
do,  but  the  worst  of  the  rise  Is  behind  us. 

The  worst  was  not  behind  us,  of  course. 
Things  got  worse.  But  a  year  later,  in 
April  1973,  Treasury  Secretary  Shultz 
and  Cost  of  Living  Director  Dunlop — two 
of  this  administration's  other  principal 
economic  advisers — had  the  following  re- 
assurances for  the  American  people: 

It  Is  Important  to  understand  that  the  re- 
cent spurt  In  food  prices  is  not  a  permanent 
thing — food  prices  will  level  off  during  the 
second  half  of  1973. 

.  Today  we  know  all  too  well  that  these 
rosy  forecasts  were  totally  wrong.  Food 
prices  rose  about  20  percent  in  1973,  and 
they  are  rising  again  this  year. 

Last  year  the  administration  sought  to 
minimize  problems  faced  by  American 
consumers  by  citing  figures  to  show  that 
while  our  inJ^tion  was  bad,  it  wsis  less 
bad  than  that  of  some  other  countries. 
Well,  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
March  13  comes  the  news  that  the  rate  of 
inflation  we  are  experiencing  in  the 
United  States  is  "by  far  the  sharpest"  of 
most  other  coimtries.  Most  countries  in 
Western  Europe.  Including  France,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Austria,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  and  Sweden  all  have  lower  rates 
of  inflation  than  we  do. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  re- 
cently reported  that  in  the  last  4  years 


American  consumers  have  experienced 
the  following  inflaticoiary  squeeze: 

Rents  have  increased  18  percent; 

The  cost  of  medical  care  has  jumped 
22.5  percent;  and 

Food  prices  have  skyrocketed  40  per- 
cent. 

As  is  always  the  case,  however  shock- 
ing these  figures  may  be,  they  simply 
cannot  communicate  to  us  the  grinding 
hardship  this  inflation  imposes  on  some 
people.  The  elderly,  in  particular,  are 
vulnerable  to  the  galloping  costs  of  rents, 
medical  care  and  food.  And  all  too  fre- 
quently, the  elderly  are  among  those  least 
able  to  bear  such  burdens. 

The  New  York  Times  of  Sunday, 
March  31,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
despair  felt  by  the  elderly  on  fixed  in- 
comes as  the  relentless  inflation  eats 
away  at  their  living  standards. 

It  is  criminal  and  disgraceful,  Mr. 
President,  that  Americans  who  have 
given  productive  years  to  this  country 
must  look  forward  to  days  when  they 
can  barely  afford  one  good  meal  a  day; 
when  they  are  driven  to  pilfer  small 
canned  foods  to  stave  off  hunger;  when 
the  extent  of  recreation  and  pleasure  is  a 
bus  ride  on  a  10-cent  senior  citizens' 
bus  ticket. 

Yet  such  miseries  are  commonplace, 
and  they  are  documented  in  this  article 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
every  person  in  this  Chtimber. 

Listen  to  these  older  Americans,  and 
let  me  ask  if  we  are  doing  enough  to 
rescue  them  from  desperation: 

"What  am  I  to  do  if  it  gets  worse?" 
asks  one  old  man  battling  food  costs.  He 
has  already  give  up  vegetables,  he  says. 
Now  he  wonders  "Maybe  111  give  up  my 
life." 

"When  you  get  up  in  the  sixties"  says 
another  man,  "you  Uve  on  memories." 
This  man  admits  he  cannot  buy  new 
clothes  until  next  year. 

An  elderly  widow  cuts  back  on  her 
food  purchases  because,  after  she  pays 
her  rent,  she  has  only  $37.50  left  for 
medicines,  clothes  and  food.  She  exists 
on  bread  and  eggs.  "I  can't  buy  more 
than  the  money  I  have,  can  I?"  she  asks. 

These  are  the  voices  of  the  elderly 
aroimd  this  coimtry  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. As  a  New  York  official  quoted  in 
the  article  says,  if  we  saw  a  movie  where 
people  who  reached  a  certain  age  were 
reduced  to  such  a  pitiable  state  of  help- 
lessness and  poverty,  we  would  be  horri- 
fied. And  we  should  be  ashamed. 

Mr.  President,  I  aisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "Mil- 
lions of  Elderly  Suffer  as  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Mounts,"  appearing  In  the  March  31, 
1974,  issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MlLUONS   OF   ELDEBLT    StTTFER    AS   C08T  OP 

LrviNG  MoTTirre 
(By  Andrew  M.  Malcolm) 
Chicago,   March   30. — Mrs.   Estelle   Ollder. 
Is  a  64-year-old  Phoenix  widow  who  has  de- 
cided to  leave  all  of  her  electric  lights  off 
permanently  to  save  money. 

Mrs.  OUder  is  blind  and  doesn't  really  need 
the  lights.  They  just  made  her  feel  secure. 
But  hers  is  a  classic  case  among  millions 


of  elderly  Americans  Uvlng  on  fixed  Incomes, 
the  American  who  always  suffer  the  most 
during  an  inflationary  period  and  especially 
so  during  an  intense  one  like  this. 

These  senior  citizens  now  flnd  themselves 
caught  between  static  or  slowly  growing  in- 
comes and  rapidly  mounting  prices  for  food, 
clothing  and  housing.  Such  cost-of-living 
increases  have  now  reached  a  10  per  cent 
annual  rate,  the  Federal  Oovernment  said 
last  week. 

As  a  result,  many  senior  citizens  now  say 
they  are  doing  without  new  clothes,  cutting 
back  or  eliminating  social  activities  and  re- 
ducing— in  some  cases  drastically — their 
q>endlng  for  food. 

Numerous  social  workers  express  fears  as 
nutritionally  unbalanced  eating  and  post- 
poned medical  care  take  their  toll  on  the 
health  of  many  of  the  elderly. 

rOOD   Am   IN   DEKAVD 

Some  social  agencies  report  growing  num- 
bera  of  elderly  seeking  financial  help  to  buy 
food.  And  In  New  York  City  there  are  reports 
of  more  shoplifting  by  the  elderly  of  such 
Items  as  cans  of  tuna  fiah,  cartons  of  milk 
and  packets  of  meat. 

"It's  llks  I'm  standing  still  and  every- 
thing else  Is  moving  forward  In  such  a 
hurry,"  said  Mra.  Gilders. 

The  cost  squeeze,  to  be  sure,  has  yet  to 
plTinge  all  the  elderly  into  poverty.  Por  some, 
increased  costs  mean  no  more  than  skipping 
a  vacation  trip  this  spring. 

Next  month  almost  16-mllllon  elderly  will 
get  some  relief  In  the  form  of  a  6.6  per  cent 
Increase  In  their  Social  Security  checks,  with 
an  additional  Increase  of  4.5  per  cent  sched- 
uled In  July.  That  wlU  make  the  average 
monthly  benefit  tl86,  or  $86  more  than  the 
check  for  December,  1969. 

From  the  same  time  through  January, 
1974,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports, 
the  cost  of  medical  care  Increased  22.5  per 
cent,  rent  went  up  18  per  cent  and  food  costs 
jumped  almost  40  per  cent. 

The  result  has  been  some  pinched  budgets 
and  even  hunger.  "Only  the  Lord  Is  keeping 
us  going  with  these  prices."  said  Mrs.  Minnie 
Hause.  an  81 -year-old  housewife  who  lives 
near  Atlanta  and  is  outraged  at  the  price  of 
beans  for  her  husband's  favorite  soup. 

"They  coet  71  cents  a  pound  now,"  she 
said.  "I  didn't  buy  them.  Seventy-one  cents 
a  pound.  Can  you  Imagine?" 

The  couple  live  on  a  t223-a-month  Social 
Security  check  in  a  house  they  btillt  SO  years 
ago.  Last  year  propane  gas  to  heat  that  home 
cost  23  cents  a  gallon;  now  it's  42  cents. 

"I  eat  one  good  meal  a  day,"  said  James 
Marcelllno,  a  65-year-old  Clevelander.  "I 
used  to  eat  ham  and  pork  chops  and  all  that 
good  stuff,  but  I  can't  afford  that.  So  I  eat 
out  of  cans  now — corn,  tuna  flish  and  like 
that." 

He  Isn't  bitter,  though.  "When  you  get  up 
in  the  sixties."  he  said,  "you  live  on  mem- 
ories. X  have  no  social  life.  But  I  get  a  movie 
pass  once  a  month.  He  figures  he  can  buy 
some  new  clothes  perhaps  next  year. 

GUARANTEED    INCOME    URGED 

I^s.  Mary  E.  Carlstrom  in  Seattle  is  65 
too.  "I  feel  I'm  luckier  than  many,"  said  Mrs. 
Carlstrom.  a  widow  for  10  years.  "I've  got 
my  health,  a  wonderful  family  and  since 
September  my  house  has  been  paid  off." 

She  watches  pennies,  nonetheless,  and  has 
not  replaced  the  worn  wheels  on  her  little 
grocery  cart.  On  nice  days  she  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  city's  lO-cent  senior  citizen  bus 
fare  and  goes  for  a  long  ride  for  fun.  She 
hasnt  got  the  money,  though,  to  repair  her 
cracked  chimney. 

Nearby.  Bob  Doupe,  a  state  public  assist- 
ance officer,  says  the  fastest  growing  case 
load  Is  for  non-welfare  elderly  seeking  food 
help.  One  recent  month  the  number  of  cases 
jumped  from  750  to  1,000  and  there  is  now 
a  month's  wait  to  apply. 
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"Fifty  or  sixty  or  even  a  bundled  dollars 
a  month  Isn't  enough  for  people  to  live  on." 
said  Fred  Yaeger,  who  runs  New  York  City's 
program  for  the  aged  In  the  Bronx. 

"What  they  need,"  he  added.  "Is  a  guar- 
anteed Income,  special  bousing  and  elimina- 
tion of  the  rlpoSs  of  <dd  people  like  the  high 
Ijrices  of  drugs." 

NeUon  Burros,  cochalrman  of  the  Bronx 
Committee  on  Aging,  added:  "If  we  saw  a 
movie  where  people  who  reached  a  certain 
age  were  not  allowed  to  work  and  were  not 
rewarded  for  surviving  that  long,  why,  we'd 
Just  be  horrified." 

Mrs.  TlUy  Bendat  Is  a  77-year-old  Bronx 
widow  who  gets  $160  a  month  Social  Seciurlty 
and  pays  tl  13.10  a  month  rent.  Her  addi- 
tional money  under  a  new  Federal  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  program  has  never 
begun. 

"I  used  to  love  to  dance  and  sing  and 
feel  good."  she  said.  "Now  I  never  go  any 
place."  Her  basic  foods  are  bread  and  eggs. 
"I  cant  buy  more  than  the  money  I  have, 
can  17"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Lena  Welner,  who  Is  76,  buys  a  povmd 
of  chopped  meat  and  stretches  It  out  over 
a  week.  She  eats  a  lot  of  soup.  An^  she  buys 
day-old  bread  and  damaged  tins  of  food. 
"It's  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,"  she  says. 

Morris  Nanfman.  also  76  and  from  New 
York,  has  given  up  fresh  vegetables.  "What 
am  I  going  to  do  If  It  gets  worse?"  be  asks. 
"I'm  already  living  on  savings.  Maybe  111 
give  up  my  life." 

In  Nebraska,  72-year-old  Herb  Dlener  says 
the  going  Is  getting  tougher.  "The  groceries 
Is  going  sky  high,"  says  the  former  farmer.  He 
lives  In  an  old  school  hoxise  and  runs  the 
town  recreation  hall  In  Franklin,  earning 
2.5  cents  per  hand  for  each  card  player. 
"Sometimes,"  he  says  proudly,  "I  make  |2 
or  $3  a  day  here." 

For  others.  It  Is  more  a  matter  of  econo- 
mies. Near  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Mrs.  Shirley 
Eden  has  given  up  costly  sea  foods  and 
plans  for  a  new  car. 

In  Westmont,  NJ.,  the  Joseph  Dunns  no 
longer  eat  desserts  or  frequent  restaurants. 
They  shop  for  specials  at  area  shopping 
centers  and  recently  repaired  their  televi- 
sion set  Instead  of  buying  a  new  one  as 
recommended  by  the  repairman.  Philadel- 
phia area  senior  cltlxens  have  formed  136 
cooperative  buying  and  home  repairing  clubs 
to  help  each  other  stretch  dollars. 

In  Sun  City,  Aria..  Mrs.  Elsie  Olander, 
wife  of  a  retired  Chicago  fireman  makes 
more  clothing  and  buys  less  beef.  "Prices 
dont  go  up  pennies  anymore,"  she  said, 
"they  go  up  a  bundle.  Last  month  puffed 
rice  went  from  61  cents  to  75  cents.  Why  Is 
that?" 

Mrs.  Wylma  Sidle  is  an  81-year-old  Atlanta 
widow  who  like  many  of  the  elderly  has 
reduced  her  outings  because  of  rising  gaso- 
line prices.  In  addition  she  eats  a  lot  of 
eggs  and  cheese  and  little  meat.  "And  some 
angle  food  cake,"  she  said,  "that's  a  cheap 
dessert  that  many  people  dont  know  about." 


OIL  PRICE  CONTROL  AUTHORITY  IN 
S.  3267,  THE  STANDBY  ENERGY 
EMERGENCY  AUTHORITIES  ACT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  6  the  President  vetoed  S.  2589,  the 
Energy  Emergency  Act.  The  President's 
veto  message  was  based  upon  the  ad- 
ministration's opposition  to  the  oil  price 
roFback  provisions  of  section  110. 

Although  there  was  strong  bipartisan 
support  for  the  price  rollback,  the  at- 
tempt to  override  the  veto  failed  by  eight 
votes  In  the  Senate. 

Yesterday  I  introduced  S.  3267,  the 
Standby  Energy  Emergency  Authorities 
Act.  This  new  bill  does  not  contain  the  oil 


price  rollback  provision  which  led  to  the 
President's  veto. 

My  position  and  my  preference  would 
be  to  roll  back  oil  prices  by  legislation,  as 
was  provided  for  in  S.  2589.  A  legis- 
lative rollback  is  necessary  because  the 
administration,  in  the  face  of  crippling 
Inflation  largely  caused  by  unconscion- 
ably high  oil  prices,  has  consistently  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  which  require 
price  ceilings  on  all  oil  except  oil  pro- 
duced by  stripper  wells. 

Congress  supported  my  position  by  vot- 
ing to  roll  back  oil  prices  to  reasonable 
levels  when  the  Energy  Emergency  Act 
was  passed. 

Passage  of  another  oil  price  rollback 
provision,  in  my  view,  is  desirable.  It 
makes  sense  as  a  matter  of  national 
energy  policy,  economic  policy,  and  for- 
eign policy. 

An  oil  price  rollback  would  reverse 
crippling  inflationary  pressures.  It  would 
reduce  consumer  energy  costs  for  gaso- 
line, diesel,  propane,  heating  oil,  and 
electricity.  It  would  prevent  further 
windfall  profits  to  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. It  would  let  Americans  estab- 
lish prices  at  levels  which  are  fair  to 
domestic  oil  producers  and  fair  to  the 
consuming  public.  It  would  end  the  set- 
ting of  domestic  oil  prices  by  a  cartel  of 
foreign  producing  nations — producing 
nations,  I  might  add.  which  have  a  com- 
mimity  of  interest  in  high  prices  with 
the  major  international  oil  companies. 

The  President's  veto  and  the  Sen- 
ate's failure  to  override  the  veto  on 
March  6,  however,  are  a  political  reality. 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  that 
he  will  not  impose  ceilings  on  oil  prices. 
The  President  will,  however,  veto  any 
bill  which  rolls  back  prices  or  establishes 
specific  price  ceilings. 

And,  apparently,  there  are  not  enough 
votes  in  the  Senate  to  make  a  congres- 
sional decision  on  oil  prices  stick. 

Section  128  of  the  bill  I  introduced  yes- 
terday seeks  to  deal  with  the  critical 
problem  of  runav.ay  oil  prices  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  avoid  a  veto,  yet  which 
will  still  bring  a  strong  measure  of  ra- 
tionality to  the  administration  of  the  oil 
price  control  authority  in  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

Section  128  does  not  sat  specific  prices, 
nor  does  it  roll  back  the  prices  of  the 
categories  of  oil  which  have  been  dereg- 
ulated— new  oil,  released  oil,  and  stripper 
well  oil. 

Section  128  does,  however,  require  that 
all  existing  price.s — controlled  and  un- 
controlled— be  justified.  This  justifica- 
tion process  must  deal  with  the  relation- 
ship of  price  to  supply,  to  demand,  to  in- 
flation, to  employment,  and  to  consumer 
cost. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  view  that  any 
intellectually  honest  effort  to  justify  de- 
regulated domestic  oil  prices  will  con- 
clude that  price  restraints  and  price  ceil- 
ings for  all  oil  are  nece.ssary. 

The  oil  companies  themselves,  their 
trade  associations,  knowledgeable  econo- 
mists, and  most  energy  policy  oflQclals  In 
the  Government  concluded  long  ago  that 
oil  prices  are  too  high.  The  consensus  is 
that  a  price  of  $5  to  .^7  per  barrel  will 
bring  forth  all  the  new  oil  suppt/  that 
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a  price  of  $9  and  $10  will.  There  Is  gen- 
eral agreement  that  lertting  domestic 
prices  rise  to  the  price  level  established 
by  the  Arab  cartel  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose. This  policy  cannot  be  justified  on 
economic  or  any  other  gr<)unds. 

Congress  must  act  in'  this  area  be- 
cause the  administration  has  made  it 
plain  that  they  will  not  act. 

Congress  must  bring  to  a  halt  the  ero- 
sion of  the  family  budget  and  the  stim- 
ulus to  accelerated  nationwide  inflation 
which  is  resulting  from  the  unchecked 
upward  movement  of  petroleum  prices. 

Mr.  President,  the  forces  of  the  free 
market  will  not  halt  inflation.  The  oil 
companies  and  the  producing  nations 
will  not  protect  American  consumers. 
The  administration  will  not  act  on  either 
of  these  problems. 

Congress  can  and  must  act  to  halt  in- 
flation and  to  protect  tlie  consumer. 

In  the  past  6  months,  the  wholesale 
price  index  for  crude  oil  and  refined 
petroleum  products  has  risen  by  over  50 
percent.  Fuel  price  increases  represented 
27  percent  of  the  total  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  living  during  the  past  year. 

Within  the  past  year,  gasoline  costs  to 
consiuners  have  risen  3  times,  and  fuel 
oil  6  times  as  fast  as  the  costs  of  all 
other  goods  and  services. 

Already  Mr.  Simon  is  predicting  gaso- 
line prices  as  high  as  80  cents  a  gallon 
in  the  next  few  month$.  Thus  in  less 
than  a  year,  consumers  face  a  doubling 
of  petroleum  costs:  yet,  they  can  still 
expect  to  experience  inadequate  supplies. 

Clearly,  this  is  an  outrageous  situa- 
tion. It  is  one  thing  to  pay  higher  prices 
in  return  for  secure  sources  of  unlimited 
energy.  It  is  another  to  pay  the  same  ex- 
orbitant prices  and  to  remain  energy 
deficient. 

The  President  rejected  the  price  roll- 
back provisions  of  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act,  but  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  did  become  law  in  No- 
vember, 1973,  over  his  signature  and  is 
in  fact  law.  Section  4  of  the  Allocation 
Act  requires  the  Presicfcnt  to  specify 
prices  or  a  manner  of  determining  prices 
for  "all  crude  oil;  residual  fuel  oil  and 
refined  petroleum  products  produced  in 
or  imported  into  the  United  States." 

The  administration  has  ignored  the 
clear  language  and  intent  of  the  law  in 
exempting  from  price  control  imported 
oil,  new  oil.  and  the  so-cajled  released  oil. 

S.  3267  reiterates  the  intention  of  the 
law  that  all  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products  be  subject  to  price  controls.  This 
legislation  does  not  require  a  rollback  of 
prices  to  any  specified  level,  and  it  al- 
lows the  President  broad  latitude  in  de- 
termining specific  ceilinge.  It  does,  how- 
ever, require  him  to  support  any  price 
ceiling  or  change  in  a  price  ceiling  with 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  prices 
upon  supply  and  demand,  upon  con- 
sumers and  upon  employment. 

S.  3267  also  ends  the  exemption  from 
regulation  of  that  14  percent  of  domestic 
oil  which  comes  from  weHs  that  produce 
less  than  10  barrels  per  day  This  exemp- 
tion was  twice  voted  by  Congress  In  the 
mistaken  anticipation  that  it  would  pro- 
vide a  price  incentive  for  stripper  wells 
or  perhaps  50  cents  or  $1  per  barrel. 
Since  the  exemption  was  enacted  last 
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fall,  the  average  price  of  such  crude  oil 
has,  however,  risen  from  $4.25  to  $10.35 
per  barrel.  The  exception  hsis  itself  been 
a  major  source  of  price  Increases  for  pe- 
troleum products,  and  now  promises  to 
undermine  the  competitive  position  of 
independent  refiners  and  marketers  In 
the  mid-Continent  area  who  depend  dis- 
proportionately upon  stripper  oU. 

Spokesmen  for  the  administration 
have  repeatedly  identified  the  stripper 
well  exemption  as  a  major  and  trouble- 
some loophole  and  have  requested  that  it 
be  ended.  I  am  happy  to  accommodate 
them  on  this  matter. 

The  bill  also  provides  specific  relief  for 
consumers  who  have  been  victimized  by 
increases  in  propane  prices,  wholly  out 
of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  its  raw 
material  costs.  The  administration  has 
ignored  the  intention  of  the  Allocation 
Act  that  the  prices  of  all  propane  raw 
materials  be  controlled,  whether  they 
come  from  oil  wells,  gas  wells,  or  refin- 
eries. S.  3267  makes  this  intention  abso- 
lutely clear.  It  also  requires.  In  contrast 
to  the  administration's  current  regula- 
tions, that  price  passthroughs  be  allo- 
cated among  the  various  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, including  propane,  according  to 
their  historical  price  relatlonshilss. 

Mr.  President,  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Multinational  Corpo- 
rations of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  revealed  that  the  multi- 
national oil  companies  are  making  un- 
believable windfall  profits  on  their  over- 
seas producing  operations.  Aramco,  a 
wholly  owned  affiliate  of  four  U.S. 
majors,  is  now  recording  net  profits  of 
$4.50  per  barrel,  up  from  $1.25  1  year 
ago.  Under  the  administration's  exemp- 
tion of  imported  oil  from  all  controls, 
these  exorbitant  profits  are  first,  passed 
through  directly  as  "costs"  to  American 
consumers;  second,  the  inflated  price  of 
imported  oil  establishes  the  price  for  un- 
controlled domestic  oil.  And  third,  these 
exaggerated  prices  produce,  in  addition, 
a  tax  windfall  for  the  multinational  com- 
panies at  the  expense  of  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury, by  increases  In  their  depletion  de- 
ductions and  foreign  tax  credits. 

S.  3267  will  limit  the  domestic  price 
passthroughs  on  oil  imported  by  the 
multinationals  to  the  net  cost  increases 
that  result  from  actual  higher  taxes  and 
royalties  paid  to  foreign  governments. 
The  owners  of  Aramco  and  the  com- 
panies of  the  Iranian  consortium,  for 
example,  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
passthrough  as  a  "cast"  to  American 
consumers  6  to  8  cents  per  gallon  in 
windfall  foreign  profits. 

This  limitation  on  passthroughs  of 
foreign  costs  is  intended  to  prevent 
price  escalation  that  results  from  the 
self-dealing  of  the  international  majors. 
The  provision  appUes  only  to  transac- 
tions among  affiliated  companies.  It 
does  not,  therefore,  undermine  the 
ability  of  Independent  refiners  and 
marketers,  or  of  the  majors,  for  that 
matter,  to  buy  crude  oil  at  arms-length 
at  whatever  is  the  prevailing  price  in 
the  world  market. 

There  being  no  dbjectlon,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Mr.  President,  this  provision  is  de- 
signed to  insure  that  U.S.  based  oil 
companies  that  operate  abroad  operate 
under  the  same  rules  as  oil  companies 
which  operate  solely  in  the  United  States. 
This  provision  Is  designed  to  close  loop- 
holes which  allow  international  oil  com- 
panies to  produce  undue  profits  for  for- 
eign subsidiaries  and  affiliates  by  manip- 
ulating artificial  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  early  Senate  ac- 
tion on  S.  3267. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  my  letter  of 
February  2,  1974,  to  Mr.  William  Simon, 
pointing  out  that  the  President's  failure 
to  control  all  oil  prices  is  contrary  to 
law.  I  have  yet  to  receive  an  answer  to 
my  letter.  The  reason,  I  suspect,  Is  that 
the  only  answer  which  could  be  given 
is  that  the  President's  decision  to  de- 
control, to  deregulate,  oil  prices  was  and 
is  contrary  to  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  section  128,  "Petroleum  Price 
Control  Authority",  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C..  February  2, 1974. 
Hon.  WxiojAM  E.  Simon 

Administrator.  Federal  Energy  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Simon:  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
testimony  of  Administration  witnesses  at  the 
Committee's  hearings  on  Friday,  February  1, 
1974,  on  S.  2885,  a  bUl  I  Introduced  to  roU 
back  and  establish  price  ceilings  for  crude 
oU  and  refined  petroleiun  products,  questions 
were  raised  concerning  the  Administration's 
authority  to  exempt  new  oU,  released  oil,  and 
State  royallty  oU  from  the  regulations  im- 
plementing the  price  ceUing  provisions  of 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

Legal  Counsel  to  the  Committee  has  ad- 
vised me  that  the  Administration  is  in  ap- 
parent violation  of  the  pricing  requirements 
of  Section  4  of  the  Allocation  Act.  Section  4 
(a)  of  the  Act  provides  that  "the  President 
shall  promulgate  a  regulation  providing  for 
the  mandatory  allocation"  of  crude  oU  and 
petroleum  products  "In  amounts  .  .  .  and  at 
prices  specified  in  (or  determined  In  a  man- 
ner prescribed  by)  such  regulation"  (em- 
phasis added) . 

Section  4(b)  (1)  (P)  provides  that  the  regu- 
lation "shall  provide  for"  .  .  .  "equitable  dis- 
tribution of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and 
refined  petroleum  products  at  equitable 
prices  among  all  regions  and  areas  cf  the 
United  States  and  sectors  of  the  petroleum 
industry  .  .  ."   (emphasis  added). 

Section  4(e)  provides  one  exception  to  this 
requirement  that  all  oil  prices  be  placed  un- 
der price  ceUlngs.  Section  4(e)  (2)  provides 
that  the  regulation  promulgated  under  Sec- 
tion 4(a)  on  allocations  and  on  prices  "shall 
not  apply  to  the  first  sale  of  crude  oil  .  .  ." 
from  stripper  wells. 

Section  4(e)(1)  provides  a  procedure  for 
suspending  allocation  authority  it  the  Pres- 
ident makes  and  transmits  to  the  Congress 
a  finding  that  mandatory  allocation  Is  no 
longer  needed  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the 
Act.  This  procedure  does  not  permit  suspen- 
sion of  the  Act's  requirement  that  oil  prices 
be  "specified  in  (or  determined  In  a  manner 
prescribed  by)"  the  regulation  required  un- 
der section  4(a)  of  the  Act. 

I  would  appreciate  it  If  you  would  furnish 
me  with  a  report  and  a  legal  memorandum 
on  this  matter.  I  am  specifically  Interested  In 
your  views  as  to  the  legal  authority  for 
exempting  new  oU,  released  oil,  and  State 
royalty  oil  from  the  price  requirements  of 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 


As  I  understand  It,  the  Administration's 
position  on  allowing  major  exemptions  to 
price  ceUlngs  may  be  based  in  part  upon  an 
interpretation  of  the  Conference  Report  on 
the  Allocation  Act  which  was  contained  In  a 
letter  of  November  13,  1973,  to  me  from  Dr. 
John  T.  Dunlop,  Director  of  the  Cost  of  . 
Living  CouncU.  Dr.  Dunlop "s  letter  dealt  with 
his  understanding  of  provisions  of  the  Report 
dealing  with  stripper  wells,  pricing  and  per- 
sonnel. In  connection  with  the  adoption  of 
the  Conference  Report,  I  had  Dr.  Dunlop 's 
letter  together  with  other  materials  prmted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and  Indicated 
general  concurrence  to  Dr.  Dunlop 's  toterpre- 
tatlon. 

On  further  review  of  the  clear  meaning  of 
the  Act  and  Dr.  Dunlop's  November  13  toter- 
pretatlon  it  Is  my  view  that  the  Act  does  not 
permit  these  exceptions  to  the  price  require- 
ments of  the  Act.  To  the  extent  I  expressed 
concurrence  In  Dr.  Dunlop's  Interpretation  of 
the  prictog  authority  and  directive  In  the 
Act  I  was  to  error.  In  any  event,  the  concur- 
rence of  any  single  member  of  Congress  to 
an  toterpretatlon  of  the  law  does  not  change 
the  meaning  or  requirements  of  the  law. 

I  do  concur  In  Dr.  Dunlop's  statement  to 
his  letter  that  "...  the  admtolstertog 
agency  which  has  been  delegated  price  con- 
trol authority  under  both  statutes  would  be 
obligated  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
both." 

I  appreciate  your  assistance  In  this  matter 
smd  I  assure  you  of  my  cooperation  and 
assistance  in  achievtog  a  new  level  of  stabU- 
Ity  and  reasonableness  in  petroleum  prices. 
As  you  know ,  the  Conference  Committee  will 
meet  on  Monday  on  S.  2589,  the  Energy 
Emergency  Act,  to  work  out  a  resolution  of 
the  controversy  over  the  wlldfall  profit  provi- 
sions of  the  Conference  Report.  As  you  know, 
I  and  other  members  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee will  be  proposing  language  to  man- 
date a  price  ceUtog  for  oil  which  has  been 
exempted  from  price  controls.  I  have  directed 
the  Committee  staff  to  meet  with  representa- 
tives of  your  office  to  discuss  how  this  can 
best  be  achieved.  Meettogs  were  held  last 
night  and  a  further  meeting  is  scheduled  at 
noon  today. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henry  M.  Jackson. 

Chairman. 

Sec.  128.  Petrolettm  Price  Contbol 

AlJTHORITT 

(a)  Section  4  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  Is  fiu-ther  amended  by 
addtog  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  follow- 
tog  new  subsection: 

"(])(!)  No  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
Presitftnt  shaU  exercise  his  authority  under 
this  Act  and  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
of  1970,  as  amended,  so  as  to  specify  (or  pre- 
scribe a  manner  for  determtolng)  equitable 
ceUtog  prices  for  all  first  sales  or  exchanges 
of  crude  oU,  natural  gas  liquids  and  conden- 
sate (or  classifications  thereof)  produced  to 
or  Imported  toto  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  regulation  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shaU  be  amended  so  as  to 
provide,  with  respect  to  the  prices  of  Im- 
ported crude  oU,  natural  gas  liquids,  con- 
densate, residual  fuel  oU  or  refined  petroleum 
products,  produced  or  refined  by  any  person 
Importtog  such  product  into  the  United 
States,  or  purchased  or  exchanged  by  him 
(directly  or  todirectly)  from  an  affiliate,  no 
more  than  a  dollar-for-doUar  passthrough 
of  net  tocreases  to  foreign  taxes  and  to  royal- 
ties paid  to  non-afflllates  for  such  crude  oU. 
natural  gas  liquids  or  condensate,  or  to  the 
actual  price  paid  at  the  first  purchase  from 
a  non-afllllate  of  such  crude  oU,  natural  gas 
liquid,  condensate,  residual  fuel  oil  or  re- 
fined petroleum  products.  The  calculation  of 
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any  net  increaM  In  taxaa,  royklttos  or  prloea 
At  fint  purcbaae  undar  this  pangr»ph  sbftU 
take  mto  cpniMermtton  any  reduction,  by 
Tlrttie  of  tncreaaes  In  foreign  taze^,  royaltlea 
or  prleaa.  at  the  liability  of  the  Importer  or 
his  item^toiit  for  United  States  Inocsne  taxes. 

"(S)  The  regulation  under  subeectlon  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  amended  so  as  to 
proTlde  that  any  increase  or  reduction,  rela- 
tive to  prices  prevailing  on  May  IS,  1073,  in 
the  juice  of  crude  oa,  natural  gas  liquids  and 
condensates  (or  any  elasslflcatlon  thereof) 
produced  In  or  Imparted  Into  the  United 
States,  resulting  from  the  piorlslons  of  this 
subeectlon.  Is  passed  through  so  as  to  cause 
a  doUar-for-doUar  Increase  or  reduction  in 
the  price  of  any  reeldual  fuel  on  or  refined 
petroleum  product  (Including  propane)  de- 
rived ftotn  such  crude  oil.  natural  gas  liquids 
or  condensate.  Such  passthrough  of  price 
liii  iiiaiiiis  or  reductloDs  shall,  to  the  extent 
praetloable  and  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  be 
allocated  among  products  refined  ttom  such 
crude  oU,  natural  gas  liquids  or  condensate 
on  a  proportUmal  basis,  taking  Into  consid- 
eration historical  price  relationships  among 
such  products. 

"(4)  Kvery  establishment  of  or  change  In 
a  celling  pxloe  (or  manner  of  determining  the 
ceiling  price)  specified  ptirsuant  to  this  sub- 
section, and  every  celling  price  (or  manner  of 
determining  a  celling  price)  or  exemption 
from  celling  prlcee  that  Is  In  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  ot  this  subsection,  shall 
be  transmitted  to  Congreas  no  later  than  the 
effective  date  of  such  change,  or  In  the  case 
of  every  such  celling  price  (<»  manner  for 
^>eclf7lng  such  a  ceiling  prioe)  or  exemption 
from  celling  prices  In  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  no  later  than 
30  days  after  that  date.  Every  such  transmit- 
tal shall  be  accompanied  and  supported  by 
a  detailed  statement  setting  forth — 

"(1)  the  additional  qualities  of  crude  oU. 
natural  gas  liquids  or  condensate,  residual 
fuel  oU  or  refined  petroleum  products.  If  any, 
that  can  reasonably  be  exprcted  to  be  pro- 
duced: 

"(11)  the  expected  effect.  If  any,  upon  the 
demand  for  crude  oil,  natural  gas  liquids  or 
condensate,  residual  fuel  oil  or  refined  petro- 
leum products,  or 

"(lit)  the  expected  impact  upon  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole.  Including  the  Impact  upon 
consumers,  the  general  price  level  and  the 
profitability  of  and  employment  in  Industry 
and  business; 

"(iv)  any  expected  significant  problems  of 
enforcement  or  administration;  and 

"(V)  the  expected  Impact  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  existing  competition  within  the  pe- 
troleum industry  resulting  from  said  celling 
price,  manner  for  specifying  a  celling  price, 
or  ( in  the  case  of  the  regulation  In  eff ec|  upon 
upon  the  date  of  this  subsection)  exemption 
from  ceiling  prices. 

"(5)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'equitable  ceiling  price'  means  a 
price  which  is  reasonable,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  need  to  obtain  sufficient  sup- 
plies of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products,  and  to  permit  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  balanced  against  the  need 
to  control  inflation  of  basic  and  essential 
goods  and  services  and  bold  down  costs  to 
Industrial  and  Individual  consumers. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OP  HOMES 
FOR  THE  AGING 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Homes  for  the  Aging's  2d 
annual  legislative  workshop.  The  goal 
of  the  workshop  and  the  goal  of  the  As- 
sociation is  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  Americas'  1  million  institutionalized 
elderly. 


For  years,  the  American  Association 
of  Homes  for  the  Agl&g  has  demon- 
strated its  concern  and  care  for  this 
coimtry's  aged  and,  as  a  group,  they  have 
played  a  major  role  in  hdping  older  peo- 
ple become  valuable  members  of  Uielr 
communities. 

At  the  opening  of  the  association's  ses- 
sion today,  Senator  Tkomas  Eaclbton 
gave  an  eloquent  address  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  aging.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  and 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare's  Subcommittee  on  Aging, 
Senator  Eaoleton  has  proved  himself 
an  extremely  important  and  effective 
spokesman  for  this  Nation's  older  pop- 
lUation.  His  work  in  the  Senate  on  be- 
half of  the  elderly  has  been  translated 
into  a  stronger  Older  Americans  Act,  a 
highly  successful  nutrition  program  for 
older  Americans  and,  hopefully,  a  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging.  Because  of  his 
hard  work  and  years  of  dedication  to  his 
State's  and  this  Nation's  elderly,  the 
American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging  presented  Senator  Eagleton  with 
its  distinguished  service  award. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  welcome  the 
American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging  legislative  workshop  to  Washing- 
ton, and  I  would  ask  that  Senator 
Eagleton's  remarks  before  that  group 
be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RsMARKS  or  Senatob  Thomas  F.  Eacl£ton 

As  you  open  your  Second  Annual  Legisla- 
tive Workshop,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  be  here  and  talk  with  you  about  a  subject 
of  mutual  interest — the  care  of  our  elderly 
citizens. 

Of  21  million  Americaos  age  65  or  over, 
some  16  million  have  the  good  fortune  to  be 
able  to  live  with  a  relatively  high  degree  of 
independence.  It  is  estimated  that  about  4 
million  are  either  homebound  or  need  special 
supportive  services.  The  remaining  one  mil- 
lion are  institutionalized. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ag- 
ing, and  as  Senate  sponsor  of  the  recent 
amendments  to  the  Older  Americans  Act,  I 
am  especially  interested  in  the  development 
of  those  services  which  many  of  the  20  mil- 
lion nonlnfitltutionaUzed  elderly  may  need 
In  their  communities  and  homes. 

And  I  want  to  report  to  you  briefly  on  the 
progress  being  made  under  recently  enacted 
legislation. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  new  Title  ni  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  tmphaslzes  the  de- 
velopment and  coordination  of  social  services 
for  the  elderly  on  an  areawlde  basis.  Each 
state  is  to  be  divided  into  planning  and  serv- 
ice areas  and  then,  beginning  with  areas  of 
greatest  need,  area  plans  will  be  developed 
and  funded. 

As  of  this  week,  135  area  agencies  on  aging 
have  approved  and  funded  plans.  This  num- 
ber Is  expected  to  accelerate  in  the  next  few 
weeks  and  reach  300  by  JWy  1st.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  1975  Includes  funds 
to  add  an  additional  100  area  agencies  next 
year.  Ultimately,  about  800  area  plana  will 
serve  elderly  people  across  the  country. 

The  nutrition  program,  under  Title  VII  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  Is  now  well  under- 
way. 666  projects  have  been  funded.  About 
145,000  meals  are  being  served  dally  and  that 
niunber  should  rise  to  200^000  by  stunmer. 

Authorization  for  the  nutrition  program 
expires  on  June  30.  The  Bouse  of  Represen- 
tatives has  passed  a  bill  extending  the  pro- 
gram for  three  years  and  Increasing  the  au- 


thcrttitlon  to  $lSO  inina  next  year,  $200 
mUUon  la  fiscal  1VI6»  and  9260  million  In 
fiscal  19r7. 

The  Sanate  Sabcamlttoe  on  Aging  will  hold 
haarlngs  within  the  xttoLt  few  weeks  to  review 
tiie  operation  of  tb»  jrogngn  and  determine 
whether  any  changes  should  be  made  In  the 
leglslatlan  as  It  la  exteiMled  for  another  three 
years. 

In  the  Jargon  af  the  day,  home  care  and 
oommimlty  senltas  are  oflen  refwred  to  as 
"altematlvaB  to  Instttutlanallzatlon."  And 
sometimes  there  Is  a  clear  Inference  that 
such  altemativas  are  Inherently  "good"  and 
Institutional  care  Is  Inheresitly  "twd". 

W^,  who  can — and  who  wish  to — remain 
In  their  own  homes  and  co>ununltles  should 
have  the  supparttve  servluea  that  will  enabla 
them  to  do  so.  And  we  muat  do  much  mot* 
than  we  have  In  the  past  to  make  those  serv- 
ices arallahle.  This  Is  the  central  thrust  of 
the  expanded  and  strengthened  Older  Amer- 
icans Act. 

But  no  one  knows  better  than  you  In  thla 
room  that  there  are  now->-and  will  always 
be  elderly  pe<^le  who  need  Institutional  care. 
For  these  people  the  alternatives  are  quite 
simply  poor  nursing  home  care  or  the  kind 
of  qxiallty  care  to  which  your  organization  la 
dedicated. 

Our  goal  mvist  be  to  make  available  a  full 
range  of  services,  living  arrangements,  and 
levels  of  care  so  that  each  elderly  person  may 
have  access  to  the  kind  of  support  or  care 
that  he  or  she  requires.  Homes  for  the  aging 
are.  of  course,  a  vital  link  In  this  chain. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  organization,  and  I 
am  not  here  this  morning  to  make  a  political 
speech.  But  I  must  say  that  this  Administra- 
tion has  in  no  respect  been  more  callous  thtm 
in  its  disregard  for  the  housing  needs  of 
older  Americans. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  at 
least  6  million  elderly  people  in  this  nation 
living  in  substandard  housing.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country,  one  or  mere  persons  are  on 
the  waiting  list  for  every  existing  unit  of 
elderly  housing. 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  wisdom  of 
suspending  some  of  our  housing  programs, 
the  moratorium  imposed  in  January  1973  was 
certainly  indiscriminate  in  Its  faUiu'e  to  take 
into  account  the  proven  value  and  success  of 
bousing  programs  for  the  alderly. 

And,  of  course,  what  was  perhaps  the  most 
popular  and  successful  of  those  programs — 
the  Section  202  direct  loan  program — was 
phased  out  much  earlier,  shortly  after  the 
Administration  took  office. 

Under  a  major  housing  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  March  11,  housing  for  the  elderly 
would  again  become  available  under  revised 
public  housing  and  rental  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  an  ex- 
panded Section  202  program  and  creates  a 
new  funding  mechanism  under  which  funds 
for  these  loans  would  be  dianneled  through 
a  special  revolving  fund  outside  of  the  an- 
nual budgetary  process. 

With  enactment  of  this  legislation,  hope- 
fully later  this  year,  we  can  again  approach 
the  goal  of  120,000  new  units  of  elderly  hous- 
ing annually  as  recommended  by  the  White 
House  Conference  on  AgiOg. 

One  of  the  major  legislative  Issues  In  the 
months  ahead — reflected  is  Its  place  on  your 
program  later  this  menthols  the  matter  of 
health  Insurance. 

Frankly,  In  my  judgment,  the  Implemen- 
tation of  any  comprehensive  national  health 
Insurance  program  Is  still  some  years  In  the 
future.  In  the  interim,  however,  we  must 
make  greatly  needed  improvement  in  Medi- 
care. 

High  on  my  own  list  of  priorities  Is  the 
coverage  of  prescription  drugs — a  proposal 
that  the  Senate  has  now  approved  twice — 
and  the  elimination  of  the  Part  B  premium. 

This  premium  is  a  monthly  drain  on  the 
Income  of  the  elderly,  a  bufden  that  Increasea 
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ysor  by  year,  and  thoae  Is  no  reascsi  «hy  a 
person  should  not  be  able  So  pay  for  all  of 
bis  Medicare  protectton  duxins  his  working 

years. 

Another  matter  flfiandlng  priority  atten- 
tion is  the  coverage  of  physicians'  bills.  In 
recent  testimony  befose  a  Senate  committee. 
Secretary  Weinberger  inepoited  tbst  the  per- 
centage of  doctors  accepting  assignment  of 
Medicare  bUIs  has  now  dropped  below  50  per 
cent.  This  means  thai  Medicare  patients  of 
those  doctors  are  paying,  on  the  average, 
15  per  cent  of  their  blUa  on  top  of  the  20  per 
cent  co-Insurance  required  tn  the  Medicare 
law. 

As  you  well  know.  Medicare  now  covers  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  nursing  home  costs 
of  the  elderly.  The  extended  care  benefit 
should  be  broadened  to  cover  a  greater  share 
of  convalescent  costs,  and  the  prlor-hoe- 
pitalization  requirement  should  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Finally.  I  am  confident  that  Congress  WtU 
not  approve  any  proposals — no  matter  In 
what  guise  they  are  put  forw«atl — that  would 
impose  larger  out-of-pocket  charges  on  the 
average  Medicare  beneficiary. 

The  American  Association  of  Homes  for 
the  Aging  Is  regarded  by  members  of  Con- 
gress— and  deservedly  so — as  an  organiza- 
tion dedicated  first  and  foremost  to  quality 
care  for  all  of  our  nation's  elderly  citizens. 
In  the  months  ahead,  we  will  continue  to 
work  with  Ted  Olson  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  your  fine  Washington  staff  toward 
tbat  objective. 

Por  it  Is  my  conviction  that  we  cannot  be 
a  truly  civilized  nation  until  we  more  ade- 
quately care  and  provide  for  those  among  us 
who  can  no  longer  provide  for  themselves — 
not  as  a  duty  grudgingly  performed — not  just 
because  if  we  are  fortunate  we  will  one  day 
be  old  ourselves — but  simply  because  they 
are  human  beings,  our  brothers,  God's 
children,  and  His  work  must  be  our  own. 


THE   PARIS   AGREEMENT   AND   U.S. 
POLICY  TOWARD  INDOCHINA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  because 
troubling  questions  persist  in  many  quar- 
ters over  the  character  and  objective  of 
our  country's  policy  toward  Indochina 
following  the  cease-fire  agreement,  I 
wrote  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  on  March  13.  This  past 
week,  on  March  25,  I  received  a  defini- 
tive reply  tc  my  questions  concerning 
U.S.  policy  toward  Indochina. 

Secretary  Kissinger's  letter  is  a  wel- 
come but  disturbing  clarification  of  our 
present  policy  in  Indochina.  I  am  dis- 
tressed that  the  Secretary  seems  to  pro- 
pound a  new  rationalization  for  our  con- 
tinued heavy  involvement  in  the  area. 

Apparently,  the  administration  now 
views  the  Paris  Agreement  on  Ending  the 
War  and  Restoring  the  Peace  as  creating 
new  Americsm  commitments  to  South 
Vietnam.  From  presumed  commitments 
under  the  SEATO  Treaty,  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution,  and  the  President's 
power  to  protect  our  troops,  we  have  now 
moved  to  "commitments"  under  the 
Paris  Agreement — which  was  never  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty  for  rati- 
fication. 

Mr.  President,  this  shatters  the  hope 
of  most  Americans  that  the  Paris  Agree- 
ment— and  the  return  of  our  servicemen 
and  prisoners  of  war — finally  signaled 
the  end  to  America's  heavy  invcdvement 
In  Indochina.  It  shatters  the  hope  that 
we  could  finally  disengage  from  our  direct 
and  often  manipulative  involvement  In 


the  remaining  political  and  military  con- 
frontations of  the  area,  and  finally  end 
our  master-client  relationship  with  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

Rather  than  chart  a  new  b^lnning, 
the  administration's  interpretation  of  the 
Paris  Agreement  is  perpetuating  old  re- 
lationships and  continuing  old  policies — 
as  if  nothing  had  changed. 

But  the  administration's  commitments 
in  Indochina  are  costing  the  Americar 
taxpayer  some  $3  billion  this  year.  In 
light  of  pressing  needs  and  inflation  here 
at  home,  and  other  urgent  priorities  over- 
seas, the  administration's  dollar  com- 
mitment in  Indochina  borders  on  fiscal 
irresponsibility,  and  is  contrary  to  the 
new  directions  set  by  Congress  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  share  this 
Important  policy  statement  by  Secretary 
Kissinger  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
our  exchange  of  correspondence  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

UJ3.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  13, 1974. 
Hon.  Henxt  a.  E:issiNCKa, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart  :  As  you  know,  there  is 
continuing  and,  I  feel,  growing  congressional 
and  pu'jlic  concern  over  the  course  of  Ameri- 
can policy  toward  Indochina.  Inquiry  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and  other  com- 
mittees of  the  Cong^rees.  an  unclassified  cable 
of  March  6  from  Ambassador  Oraham  Mar- 
tin in  Saigon,  other  statements  by  officials 
In  the  Executive  Branch,  the .  supplemental 
appropriation  request  fear  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  the  anticipated  requests  for  FY 
1975,  news  dispatches  from  the  field,  and 
various  private  reports,  raise  troubling  ques- 
tions for  many  Americans  over  the  charac- 
ter and  objective  of  our  policy  towards  Indo- 
china and  over  the  kinds  and  levels  of  our 
current  Involvement  in  South  Vietnam, 
Cambodia  and  Laos. 

In  light  of  the  growing  concern  over 
American  policy  toward  Indochina  and  the 
contradictory  and  Incomplete  Information 
currently  available,  I  would  like  to  request 
comprehensive  comment  and  review  on  the 
following  Items: 

1)  the  general  character  and  objectives  of 
American  policy  towards  Indochina  as  a 
whole  and  towards  each  government  or  polit- 
ical authority  in  the  area: 

2)  the  general  content  and  nature  of  exist- 
ing obligations  and  conunltments  to  the  gov- 
ernments In  Saigon,  Phnom  Penh  and  Vien- 
tiane; 

3)  the  kinds,  categories  and  levels  of  sup- 
port and  assistance  given  or  projected  to  the 
governments  in  Saigon,  Phnom  Penh  and 
Vientiane  for  fiscal  year  1973  through  1975 — 
Including  (a)  a  breakdown  of  the  niunber, 
dlstrl'^utlon,  activities  and  agency/depart- 
mental association  of  official  American  per- 
sonnel^as  well  as  those  associated  with  pri- 
vate btiBlness  and  other  organisations  under 
contract  to  the  United  States  government; 
and  (b)  a  breakdown  from  all  soiuxses  of 
humanitarian  aasl  stance,  police  and  public 
safety  oriented  atlstanee.  general  support- 
ing and  economic  deveK^ment  assistance, 
and  military  assistance; 

4)  the  current  status  and  problems  of  re- 
ported efforts  to  establish  rn  International 
conscMtium  for  general  reconstrxictlon  assist- 
ance to  the  area; 

6)  the  current  status  and  problems  of  the 
Administration's  stated  Intention  to  encour- 
age mtematlonalliilng  humanitarian  aaslst- 
anoe  to  the  arsa; 


6)  the  cxirrent  status  of  negotiations  be- 
tween Washington  and  Hanoi  on  American 
reconstruction  assistance  to  North  Vietnam; 

7)  the  Department's  assessment  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  ceasefire  agreements  for 
both  Vietnam  and  Laos; 

8)  the  Department's  assessment  of  the 
overall  situation  in  Cambodia  and  the  pos- 
sibility for  a  ceasefire  agreement;  and 

9)  recent  diplomatic  initiatives.  Involving 
the  United  States,  aimed  at  a  reduction  of 
violence  In  Indochina  and  a  greater  measure 
of  normalization  in  the  area. 

In  addition  to  the  above  areas  of  Inquiry. 
I  would  also  appreciate  very  much  the  De- 
partment's comments  on  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations contained  in  a  recent  report 
based  on  the  Subcommittee's  Study  Mission 
to  Indochina  last  year.  Lengthy  excerpts 
from  this  report.  Including  some  of  the  rec- 
ommendations, were  issued  in  late  January 
and  informally  made  available  to  officials  In 
the  Executive  Branch.  The  recommendations 
focus  on  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  war 
victims,  but  also  include  comment  and  sug- 
gestions on  the  broader  aspects  of  United 
States  policies  and  programs  m  the  area. 

In  light  of  persisting  hopes  among  all  otir 
citizens  for  peace  In  Indochina,  and  to 
clarify  our  country's  commitments  and  con- 
tinuing involvement  In  the  area,  I  feel  it 
would  be  extremely  helpful  if  definitive  In- 
formation on  our  government's  policy,  in- 
volvement and  future  planning  could  be 
made  available  to  the  Subcommittee.  I  am 
hopeful,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee can  anticipate  a  response  at  an  early 
date,  and  that  appropriate  officials  from  the 
Executive  Branch  will  also  be  available  for 
consultations  or  hearings. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  express  my  personal 
dismay  over  a  theme  In  Ambassador  Martin's 
cable  of  March  6.  For  him  to  suggest  a  tie 
between  alleged  decisions  in  Hainoi  and  the 
views  of  Members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs 
about  the  course  of  American  policy  towards 
South  Vietnam  and  Indochina,  is  the  worst 
iLlnd  of  Innuendo  and  regretably  Ignores  the 
many  legitimate  questions  and  concerns  of 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people  over 
our  commitments  to  the  governments  of  In- 
dochina and  over  the  continuing  level  of  our 
involvement  in  the  political  and  military 
confrontations  cf  the  area.  I  would  appre- 
ciate very  much  your  comment  on  the  Am- 
bassador's cable. 

Many  thanks  for  your  consideration  and  I 
look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  soon. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Refugees. 

The  Sbcretabt  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  2S.  1974. 
Hon.  EIdwaro  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Refugees, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
US.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Crairican:  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  March  13  on  various  aspects  of 
United  States  policy  toward  Indochina,  I  am 
enclosing  our  comment  on  the  nine  specific 
items  you  have  ou timed.  I  hope  this  informa- 
tion will  be  useful  to  you.  As  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Suboonunittee's  Study 
Mission  to  Indochina  last  year,  which  were 
enclosed  with  your  letter,  I  have  asked  Oov- 
emor  Holton  to  review  these  and  to  prepare 
our  comments  for  submission  to  you  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Tour  letter  also  expresses  concern  over  a 
March  6  cable  by  Ambassador  Martin  ccxn- 
menting  on  a  recent  press  article  on  the 
United  States  role  In  Vlet-Nam.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Ambaasador  Is  suggesting  a  cause- 
and-effect  relationship  between  decisions  In 
Hanoi  and  the  views  of  any  individual  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  or  their  staffs.  What  he  Is  de- 
scribing Is  a  very  real  and  sophisticated 
propaganda  effort  by  North  Vlet-Nam  to 
bring  to  bear  on  a  wide  spectium  of  Amar- 
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leans  Its  own  special  view  of  the  situation  In 
Indocblna.  The  Ambassador  believes,  and  In 
this  he  baa  our  full  confidence  and  support, 
tbat  we  must  counter  these  distortions  ema- 
nating from  Hanoi  and  continue  to  provide 
the  best  answers  to  the  concerned  questions 
many  Americans  have  about  our  Indochina 
policy. 

Warm  regards. 

Hknkt  a.  Kissinger. 

Comment  of  ImsociiIna  Polict 

1)  "The  general  character  and  objectives  of 
American  policy  towards  Indochina  as  a 
whole  and  toward  each  government  or  polit- 
ical authority  in  the  areas;" 

There  are  two  basic  themes  in  ovir  policy 
toward  Indochina.  The  first  Is  our  belief  that 
a  secure  peace  In  Indochina  is  an  Important 
element  in  our  efforts  to  achieve  a  worldwide 
structure  of  peace.  Conversely,  we  believe 
that  an  evolution  toward  peace  in  other 
troubled  areas  helps  bring  about  the  stability 
ifor  which  we  strive  in  Indochina.  Conse- 
quently, our  Indochina  policy  has  been 
geared  to  bring  about  the  conditions  which 
will  enable  the  contending  parties  to  find  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  their  differences. 

A  resolution  of  differences  can,  of  course, 
be  achieved  by  other  than  peaceful  means. 
For  example.  North  Vlet-Nam  might  seek  to 
conquer  South  Vlet-Nam  by  force  of  arms. 
Such  a  resolution,  however,  would  almost 
certainly  be  a  temporary  one  and  would  not 
produce  the  long-term  and  stable  peace 
which  Is  essential.  Therefore,  a  corollary  to 
our  search  for  peace,  and  the  second  theme 
of  our  policy.  Is  to  discourage  the  take- 
over of  the  various  parts  of  Indochina  by 
force.  Forcible  conquest  Is  not  only  repug- 
nant to  American  traditions  but  also  has  se- 
rious destabilizing  effects  which  are  not 
limited  to  the  area  under  immediate  threat. 

We  would  stress  the  point  that  the  United 
States  has  no  desire  to  see  any  particular 
form  of  government  or  social  system  in  the 
Indochina  countries.  What  we  do  hope  to  see 
Is  a  free  choice  by  the  people  of  Indochina  as 
to  the  governments  and  systems  under  which 
they  will  live.  To  that  end  we  have  devoted 
immense  human  and  material  resoTirces  to 
assist  them  In  protecting  this  right  of 
choice. 

Our  objective  with  regard  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vlet-Nam,  the  Government  of  the 
Khmer  Republic  and  the  Royal  Lao  Govern- 
ment ts  to  provide  them  with  the  material 
assistance  and  political  encouragement 
which  they  need  in  determining  their  own 
futures  and  in  helping  to  create  conditions 
which  will  permit  free  decisions.  In  Laos, 
happily,  real  progress  has  been  made,  partly 
because  of  our  assistance.  The  Vientiane 
Agreement  and  Protocols  give  clear  evidence 
of  the  possibility  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
our  policies  are  designed  to  foster.  We  have 
supported  the  Royal  Lao  Government  and. 
when  it  is  formed,  we  will  look  with  great 
sympathy  on  the  Government  of  National 
Union.  We  welcome  a  peaceful  and  neutral 
Laos  and.  where  appropriate,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  encourage  the  parties  to  work  out 
their  remaining  problems. 

In  Cambodia  we  are  convinced  that  long- 
t«nn  prospects  for  stability  would  be  en- 
hanced by  a  cease-fire  and  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement among  the  Khmer  elements  to  the 
conflict.  Because  such  stability  is  in  our  In- 
terests we  are  providing  diplomatic  and  ma- 
terial support  to  the  legitimate  government 
of  the  Khmer  Republic,  both  in  its  self- 
defense  efforts  and  in  its  search  for  a  politi- 
cal solution  to  the  war. 

Our  objective  In  Vlet-Nam  continues  to  be 
to  help  strengthen  the  conditions  which  made 
possible  the  Paris  Agreement  on  Ending  the 
War  and  Restoring  Peace  In  Vlet-Nam.  With 
this  in  mind  we  have  supported  the  Republic 
of  Viet-Nam  with  both  military  and  economic 
— Bistanee.  We  believe  that  by  providing  the 
Vietnamese  Government  the  necessary  means 
to  defend  Itself  and  to  develop  a  viable  econ- 


omy, the  government  In  Hanoi  will  conclude 
that  political  solutions  are  much  preferable 
to  renewed  use  of  major  military  force.  The 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  North  Viet- 
namese troops  in  the  South  demonstrates 
that  the  military  threat  from  Hanoi  is  still 
very  much  in  evidence.  Because  of  that 
threat  we  must  still  ensure  that  the  Republic 
of  Viet-Nam  has  the  means  to  protect  Its 
independence.  We  note,  however,  that  the 
level  of  violence  is  markedly  less  than  it  was 
prior  to  the  cease-fire  and  believe  that  our 
policy  of  support  for  South  Vlet-Nam  has 
been  instrumeiital  in  deterring  major  North 
Vietnamese  offensives. 

Our  objective  with  regard  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  and  its  south- 
ern arm,  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment, is  to  encourage  full  compliance 
with  the  Parts  Agreement.  We  have  been  dis- 
appointed by  North  Vlet-Nam's  serious  vio- 
lations of  Important  provisions  of  the  Agree- 
ment. However,  we  still  believe  that  the 
Agreement  provides  a  workable  framework 
for  a  peaceful  and  lasting  settlement,  and  we 
will  continue  to  use  all  means  available  lo  us 
to  support  the  cease-flre  and  to  encoiirage 
closer  observance  of  it.  Our  future  relations 
with  Hanoi  obviously  depend  in  large  part  on 
how  faithfully  North  Vlet»Nam  complies  with 
the  Agreement. 

We  have  also  undertaken  our  assistance 
to  Laos  and  support  for  the  Royal  Lao  Gov- 
ernment because  of  our  own  broad  national 
interests,  not  because  of  any  formal  com- 
mitment to  that  country.  The  most  Impor- 
tant and  visible  for  our  Interests  is  ovir  de- 
sire for  a  Just  settlement  of  the  tragic  war 
in  Indochina.  Laos  plays  a  key  role  in  this 
effort  to  achieve  the  peace.  Indeed,  Laos  Is 
the  bright  spot  In  Indochina  where  the 
fruits  of  our  efforts  to  assist  and  support  the 
Royal  Laos  Government  are  most  clearly 
seen.  A  cease-fire  based  on  an  agreement 
worked  out  by  the  two  Lao  parties  has  en- 
dured for  more  than  a  year.  The  two  par- 
ties have  together  organized  Joint  security 
forces  In  the  two  capital  cities  of  Vientiane 
and  Luang  Prabang  and  a  coalition  govern- 
ment may  not  be  far  away.  We  feel  that 
these  large  steps  toward  a  lasting  peace  In 
Laos  would  probably  not  have  succeeded  but 
for  otir  steadfast  supf>ort  for  the  efforts  of 
the  Royal  Lao  Government. 

2)  "The  general  content  and  nature  of 
existing  obligations  and  commitments  to  the 
governments  in  Saigon,  Phnom  Penh  and 
Vientiane;" 

The  UJ3.  has  no  bilateral  written  com- 
mitment to  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Vlet-Nam.  However,  as  a  slgnator  of  the 
Paris  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and 
Restoring  Peace  in  Viet-Nam.  the  United 
States  committed  Itself  to  strengthening  the 
conditions  which  made  the  cease-fire  pos- 
sible and  to  the  goal  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese pec^le's  right  to  self-determination. 
With  these  commitments  in  mind,  we  con- 
tinue to  provide  to  the  Republl';  of  Viet- 
Nam  the  means  necessary  for  Its  self-defense 
and  for  its  economic  viability. 

We  also  recognize  that  we  have  derived  a 
certain  obligation  from  ovu'  long  and  deep 
involvement  In  Viet-Nam.  Perceiving  our 
own  interest  in  a  stable  Vlet-Nam  free  to 
maJce  its  own  political  ctoolces,  we  I^ve  en- 
couraged the  Vietnamaee  people  m  their 
struggle  for  independenoe.  We  have  Invested 
great  hxmum  and  material  resources  to  sup- 
port them  in  protecting  their  own  as  well  as 
broader  interests.  We  have  thus  committed 
ourselves  very  substantially,  both  politically 
and  morally.  While  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  and  people  are  demonstrating 
increasing  self-reliance,  we  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  continue  our  support  as  long 
as  it  is  needed. 

Our  relations  with  tha  Government  of  the 
Khmer  Republic  also  do  not  etem  from  a 
formal  commitment  but  are  based  on  our 
own    national    interests    Recognizing    that 


events  in  Cambodia  relate  directly  to  the 
bitter  hostilities  in  other  parts  of  Indo- 
china, we  have  sought  to  help  create  stabil- 
ity in  that  country  as  a  part  of  our  effort 
to  encourage  the  development  of  peace  in 
the  entire  region.  We,  therefore,  support  the 
legitimate  government  of  Cambodia,  in  the 
hope  that  its  increasing  strength  will  en- 
courage the  Khmer  Communists  toward  a 
political  settlement  rather  than  continued 
conflict. 

3 )  "The  kinds,  categories  and  levels  of  sup- 
port and  assistance  given  or  projected  to  the 
governments  in  Saigon,  phnom  Penh  and 
Vientiane  for  the  fiscal  fear  1973  through 
1975 — including  (a)  a  breakdown  of  the 
number,  distribution,  activities  and  Eigency/ 
departmental  association  cf  official  American 
personnel,  as  well  as  those  associated  with 
private  business  and  other  organizations  im- 
der  contract  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment; and  (b)  a  breakdown  from  all  sources 
of  humanitarian  assistance,  police  and  pub- 
lic safety  oriented  assistance,  general  sup- 
porting and  economic  development  assist- 
ance, and  military  assistance;" 

(a)  U.S.  Economic  Assistance 

Our  annual  Congressional  Presentation 
books  provide  the  data  requested  here  in  con- 
siderable detail.  These  Congressional  Presen- 
tation books  for  FY  1975  vrtll  shortly  be  de- 
livered to  the  Congress.  We  provide  these 
first,  as  a  matter  of  courde,  to  the  authoriz- 
ing and  appropriations  Committee  of  tha 
Senate  and  the  House  and  then  routinely 
make  them  available  to  all  Members  as  well 
as  the  Interested  public.  We  will  be  happy  to 
provide  your  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  with 
copies  as  soon  as  available. 

The  Congressional  Presentation  books  fo- 
cus, of  course,  on  our  prc^osals  for  the  com- 
ing year,  FT  1976,  but  also  contain  data  on 
both  the  ciurrent  flscal  year,  FT  1974,  and  the 
preceedlng,  FT  1973.  Thle  year,  as  last,  we 
are  preparing  a  separate  book  providing  the 
details  of  our  economic  aesistance  programs 
for  the  Indochina  countries. 

These  Congressional  Presentation  books 
form  a  partial  basis,  of  course,  for  exten- 
sive Hearings  held  each  year  by  the  authoriz- 
ing committees  in  the  Senate  and  House,  and 
then  by  the  appropriatiotis  committees.  We 
would  expect  the  question  you  pose,  as  well 
as  many  others,  to  be  ftirther  explored  In 
considerable  depth  during  the  course  of  these 
Hearings. 

(b)  VS.  Military  Assistance 

Our  military  assistance  to  South  Viet-Nam 
and  Laos  Is  provided  under  MASF.  The  break- 
down of  this  assistance  for  the  period  you 
requested  is  as  follows: 

Ceiling  and  new  oblig^tional  authority 

Fiscal  year  1973,  $2.T35  bUlion,  $2,668 
billion. 

Fiscal  year  1074,  (l.tse  billion.  $907.6 
million. 

Fiscal  year  1975,  $1.6  tilUon  (requested), 
$1,450  billion.  (Viet-Nam  orUy;  Laos  will  be 
included  under  MAP  for  FT-75.) 

The  level  of  official  TTB.  mllltary/clvlUan 
personnel  in  South  Viert-Nam  daring  the 
same  period  Is  as  fcdlows: 

MWtary  and  civilian 

January.  1973,  23,616  (Assigned),  730. 

January,  1974,  221  (Auljhorlzed),  1200. 

June,  1974,  221  (Authorized),  936. 
'  The  ntunber  of  U.S.  civilian  contractors 
has  declined  from  6,737  tn  January,  1973,  to 
2,736  in  January,  1974.  This  number  is  ex- 
pected to  decrease  further  to  2,130  by  June 
1974.  We  do  not  yet  have  a  projected  level 
of  VS.  civilian  contractors  for  FT  1976. 

Otir  military  assistant  to  Cambodia  Is 
furnished  under  MAP.  t^ls  assistance  to- 
taled $148.6  mllUon  in  FT  1973  and  $326  mU- 
llon  in  FT  1974.  The  letel  of  our  military 
assistance  for  FT  1976  U  now  under  review. 
The  amount  to  be  proposed  will  be  Included 
In  tbe  Congressional  presentation  documents 
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on  military  assistance  which  we  expect  to  other  donors,  including  international  orga-  for  peace.  After  more  than  a  quarter  century 

submit  to  Congress  shortly.  nlzatlons,   to  provide   such  assistance.  AID  of  fighting  it  would  have  been  unrealistic  to 

XSB.   military    and   civilian   personnel    in  made  a  grant  of  $2  million  on  November  I,  expect  that  the  Agreement  would  bring  an 

Cambodia  diu-ing  the  period  you  requested  Is  1973,  to  the  Indochina  Operations  Group  of  instant   and   e^mplete   end  to   the   conflict, 

as  follows:  the    International    Committee    of    the    Red  What  it  has  done,  however,  is  to  reduce  the 

MiXitary    Civilian  Cross  and  discussions  are  continuing  about  level  of   violence  significantly  and   provide 

December.  1972 112                    63  an    additional   grant   to   that   organization,  mechanisms  far  discussion.  The  two   Viet- 

December,  1973 113                     56  UNICEF  has  recently  completed  its  study  of  namese  parties  are  talking  to  each  other  and 

December,  1974 113                   (i)  the  problems  in  the  Indochina  countries  and  are  achieving  some  results,  even  If  these  re- 

has  Just  submitted  its  proposed  program  to  suits  are  much  less  than  we  would  like  to  see. 

» Data  not  available.  possible  donor  countries.  We  have  encouraged  The  final  exchange  of  prisoners  which  was 

US.  military  and  civilian  personnel  In  Lace  UNICEF  in  its  study  and  are  pleased  that  completed  on  March  7  is  illustrative. 

during  the  period  you  requested  is  as  fol-  It  is  now  prepared  to  expand  its  activities          We  assess  the  cease-fire  agreement  in  Laos 

Iff^rs:  in  all  three  countries.  as  being  so  far  largely  successful.  The  level 

Military    Civilian  The  World  Health  Organization  has  had  of  combat  was  reduced  substantially  imnie- 

December,  1972 185                  467  meaningful  programs  in  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  diately  foUowlng  the  cease-fire  and  has  since 

December,  1973 180                   424  Vlet-Nam  which  supplement  and  do  not  over-  fallen  to  a  handful  of  incidents  per  week. 

December,  1974-11- "imrr    30 »                  (i)  lap  with  activities  supported  by  the  United  There  is  hope  that  If  developments  continue 

States.  We  have  encouraged  that  organiza-  as  they  have,  the  Laos  cease-fire  will  wcrk 
» Data  not  available.  ^^^^  ^^  pj^y  ^^^  even  more  important  role,  and  the  Lao.  through  their  own  efforts,  will 
-  Based  on  the  assumption  that  a  coalition  partictUarly  in  the  malaria  control  program,  be  able  to  establish  a  coalition  government 
government  will  be  formed  in  Laos  before  the  jm^  ^e  at  the  same  time  would  phase  out  and  a  stable  peace  in  their  country, 
end  of  this  year.  ^j  q^^.  activities  in  that  field.                                       8)    "The  Department's  assessment  of  the 
"The  current  status  and  problems  of  re-  Out  discussions  with  the  Indochina  coun-  overall  situation  in  Cambodia  and  the  posal- 
ported  efforts  to  establish  an  international  tries  have  stressed  the  deslrabUity  of  estab-  bility  for  a  ceasefire  agreement." 
consortium   for   general    reconstruction    as-  llshing  plans  and  priorities  for  programs  and         Despite  continued  pressure  by  the  Khmer 
sistance  to  the  area."  projects    which    require    assistance    so    that  insurgents,  now  generally  under  the  control 
In  April  1973,  President  Thieu  asked  the  other  donor  countries  and  organizations  can  of  the  Khmer  Communist  Party,  the  Khmer 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  fit  their  assistance  efforts  into  the  host  coun-  armed  forces  have  successfully  repulsed  two 
Development    (IBRD)    to  help  form  an  aid  try  requirements.  major    Insurgents    operations,    one    against 
grouD   for   the   Republic  of  Vlet-Nam.   The  6)    "The    current    status   of   negotiations  Kompong  Cham  and,  more  recently,  against 
IBRD  agreed  to  make  the  effort    providing  between  Washington  and  Hanoi  on  American  Phnom  Penh,  with  no  US  combat  support, 
that  this  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Bank  reconstruction    assistance    to    North    Viet-  Serious  mUitary  problems  remain,  and  con- 
membership  and  that  the  group  could  be  Nam."  tinned  hard   fighting   during  the   next  few 
organized  in  association  with  both  the  IBRD  Following    the    conclusion    of    the    Peace  months   is  expected,   both   in   the  provinces 
and  the  Asian  Development  Bank.  In  May  Agreement  last  year,  preliminary  discussions  and  around  the  capital. 

the  World  Bank  sent  a  study  mission  to  of  post-war  reconstruction  were  held  in  Paris  A  broadened  political  base,  a  new  Prime 
Viet-Nam  to  review  the  situation.  In  August  between  U.S.  and  North  Vietnamese  members  Minister  and  a  more  effective  cabinet  offer 
Japan  suggested  that  the  Bank  arrange  a  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commission.  These  signs  of  Improvements  In  the  clvU  admlnls- 
prellminary  meeting  to  exchange  views  on  talks  have  been  suspended  shice  last  JtUy.  tratlon.  The  enormous  dislocation  of  the  war, 
aid  to  the  countries  of  Indochina  The  Japa-  The  Administration's  position,  which  we  be-  destroying  production,  producing  over  a  mU- 
nese  also  proposed  that  the  member  coun-  heve  Is  shared  by  the  great  majority  of  Hon  refugees  and  encouraging  spiralling  in- 
tries  discuss  the  formation  of  a  loose  Indo-  members  of  Congress,  Is  that  the  VS.  cannot  flation,  face  the  leaders  of  the  Khmer  Re- 
china  consultative  group  for  the  area  wide  at  this  time  move  forward  with  an  assUt-  public  with  serious  problems, 
coordination,  with  sub-groups  for  any  of  ance  program  for  North  Viet-Nam.  To  date,  Nonetheless,  we  are  convinced  that  with 
the  four  countries  concerned  which  might  North  Vlet-Nam  has  faUed  substantlaUy  to  VS  material  and  diplomatic  support  the 
request  such  a  group  and  where  conditions  Hve  up  to  a  number  of  the  essential  terms  Khmer  Republic's  demonstration  of  military 
were  satisfactory.  of  the  Agreement,  including  those  relating  and  economic  viabUity  will  persuade  their 
An  initial  meeting  was  held  at  the  Bank's  to  the  Introduction  of  troops  and  war  ma-  ^ow  Intransigent  opponents  to  move  to  a 
Paris  office  in  Octoljer.  The  United  States  teriel  Into  South  Viet-Nam,  the  cessation  of  political  solution  of  the  Cambodian  conflict, 
supported  the  Bank's  efforts  as  well  as  the  mUitary  activities  in  Cambodia  and  Laos,  The  Khmer  Republic's  Foreign  Minister  on 
Japanese  proposal.  The  Bank  sent  a  second  and  the  accounting  for  our  missing-in-ac-  March  21  reiterated  his  government's  position 
mission  to  Viet-Nam  in  November  and  sub-  tlon.  Should  Hanoi  turn  away  from  a  mill-  that  a  solution  for  Cambodia  should  be 
sequentlv  proposed  that  a  follow-on  meeting  tary  solution  and  demonstrato  a  serious  com-  peaceful  and  not  forced  by  arms  or  capltu- 
be  held  in  February  of  this  year  to  discuss  pUance  with  the  Agreement,  then  we  would  lation.  Instead,  his  government  wiU  continue 
the  formation  of  the  Indochina  consultative  be  prepared,  with  the  approval  of  Congress,  to  seek  talks  with  the  other  side.  His  govem- 
group.  However,  the  reactions  of  partlcipat-  to  proceed  with  our  undertaking  regarding  ment  hopes  their  efforts  for  peace  will  achieve 
ing  countries  to  the  energy  crisis  and  to  the  reconstruction  assistance  to  North  Vlet-Nam.  ^.'"«  results  after  the  current  Insurgent 
Congressional  decision  on  IDA  replenish-  7)  "The  Department's  assessment  on  the  °°^^^}^-  ..  .,  ,  ^,  ,  ,^,  ^, 
ment  led  the  Bank  to  postpone  the  meet-  Implementation  on  the  cease-fire  agreements  "'  Recent  diplomatic  initiatives,  involv- 
ing, tentatively  until  late  Spring.  In  Feb-  for  both  Viet-Nam  and  Laos;"  l°K  the  United  States,  aimed  at  a  reduction 
ruary,  at  the  request  of  the  Lao  Govern-  The  cease-fire  in  Viet-Nam  has  resulted  in  o*  violence  in  Indochina  and  a  greater  meas- 
ment,  a  World  Bank  team  also  visited  Laos  to  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  level  of  hostlll-  ^"^  of  normalization  In  the  area." 
assess  the  situation  and  to  discuss  a  possible  ties;  for  example,  military  casualties  since  Since  the  signing  of  the  Viet-Nam  cease- 
consultative  group  for  that  country  the  cease-fire  have  been  about  one-third  ^e  agreement,  the  United  States  has  been 
The  United  States  continues  to  support  the  level  of  casualties  suffered  In  the  years  ^  constant  liaison  with  the  Interested 
efforts  to  form  a  Indochina  consultative  preceding  the  Paris  Agreement.  Nonetheless,  parties,  including  those  outside  of  the  Indo- 
group.  We  also  favor  the  proposal  that  there  It  is  unfortunately  'evident  that  significant  c^^^a  »«»•  While  it  would  not  be  useful  to 
be  sub-groups  for  each  recipient  country  to  violence  continues  to  occur  and  that  the  provide  details  of  all  of  these  contacts,  we 
which  donors  may  contribute  as  they  wish,  cease-fire  is  far  from  scrupulously  observed,  '^^n  assure  the  Congress  that  we  have  used 
The  sub-groups  would  be  formed  when  con-  The  fundamental  problem  is  that  the  North  eje>7  means  at  our  disposal  to  encourage  a 
sidered  appropriate  by  donors  and  at  the  Vietnamese  are  stUl  determined  to  seize  po-  reduction  in  the  level  of  violence  and  an  or- 
request  of  the  recipient.  We  remain  In  close  "tlcal  power  in  the  South,  usUig  military  aerly  resolution  of  the  conflict.  We  beUeve 
consultation  with  the  World  Bank  and  other  means  U  necessary.  To  this  end  they  have  these  measures  have  had  some  success.  The 
Interested  parties  on  this  matter.  We  are  maintained  unrelenting  mUitary  pressure  l»'ej  of  fighting  Is  down  substantlaUy  from 
hopeful  that  a  second  meeting  of  participants  against  the  South  Vietnamese  Government  1972  and  the  Vietnamese  parties  have  taken 
might  be  held  In  the  near  future  and  that  and  have  continued  widespread  terrorism  at  least  beginning  steps  toward  a  satisfac- 
such  a  meeting  might  lead  to  the  establish-  against  the  popuUtlon.  In  particularly  flag-  tory  accommodation.  Further,  the  Interested 
ment  of  the  groups  In  question.  A  reversal  rant  violation  cf  the  Agreement  North  Viet-  outside  parties  remain  baslcaUy  conunitted 
of  the  negative  Congressional  action  on  IDA  Nam  has  persisted  in  its  inflltration  of  men  to  buUdlng  on  the  framework  of  the  cease- 
replenishment  would  clearly  enhance  the  and  materiel  into  the  South,  bringing  in  fireagreement.  _^  .  „  ^  _ 
posslbUity  of  success  in  this  regard.  more  than  one  hundred  thousands  troops  when  Hanoi  estabUshed  a  pattern  of 
5)  "The  current  status  and  problems  of  and  large  quantities  of  heavy  equipment  serious  violations  of  the  Agreement  shortly 
the  Administration's  stated  Intention  to  en-  since  the  cease-fire  began.  South  Vietnam-  after  its  conclusion  Dr.  mssinger  met  with 
courage  Internationalizing  humanitarian  as-  ese  forces  have  reacted  against  these  attacks  f^^l,^'^''^^  ^,  ^*=  T^°  *^«*  °^?2*^!f? 
Sistance  to  the  area"  bv  North  Vietnamese  forces  and  several  siz-  t^e  Paris  Communique  of  June  13,  1973,  with 
In  addition  to  U.S  bilateral  humanitarian  able  engagements  have  taken  place.  a  view  to  stebUizlng  the  situation.  Secretary 
assistence  to  the  Indochina  countries  which  Despite  these  serious  violations,  we  con-  Kissinger  returned  to  Paris  In  December, 
totals  $111.4  million  for  FT  1974,  the  Depart-  tlnue  to  believe  that  the  Parts  Agreement  1»73,  to  again  discuss  with  Special  Adviser 
ment  and  the  Agency  for  International  De-  has  already  brought  substantial  benefits  and  Tho  the  status  of  the  Implementetion  of  the 
velopment    (AID)    continue    to    encourage  continues  to  provide  a  workable  framework  Agreement.  We  will  continue   to  maintain 
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such  oontscta  vltli  Vietnamese  and  other 
parties  In  the  hope  that  Hanoi  will  eventual- 
ly be  persuaded  that  Its  interests  lie  In  peace- 
ful development  rather  than  In  conflict. 

In  Laos  we  have  offered  ever;  encourage- 
ment to  an  evolution  toward  peace.  At  this 
time  the  Iiaotlan  parties  are  mafclng  great 
progress  In  the  formaitlon  at  a  government 
of  national  union.  We  can  help  In  this  regard 
with  our  sympathy  and  encouragement  while 
properly  leaving  the  Issue  In  the  hands  ol 
those  most  Interested,  the  Lao  people. 

The  Government  of  the  Khmer  Republic, 
with  ovir  cranplete  endorsement,  has  made 
notable  efforts  to  terminate  the  hostilities 
In  that  country.  Following  the  cease-flre  In 
Vlet-Nam.  the  Cambodian  OoTermnent  uni- 
laterlally  ceased  hostile  activity  by  its  forces 
In  the  hope  that  the  other  side  would  re- 
spond. Unfortunately  that  striking  gesture 
wss  rebuffed.  On  frequently  occasions  there- 
after the  Khmer  Republic  made  proposals 
designed  to  move  the  conflict  from  the  bat- 
tlefleld  to  political  fora.  with  our  strong 
support  In  each  Instance.  Although  all  of 
those  pr(q>osalB  have  been  Ignored  by  the 
Khmer  Communists,  we  continue  to  hope 
that  the  current  relative  military  bal- 
ance will  make  apparent  to  the  other  side 
what  the  Khmer  Republic  has  already  per- 
ceived, that  peace  Is  a  far  more  hopeful  pros- 
pect for  Cambodia  than  incessant  conflict. 


THE  VICE  PRESIDEa«T  VISITS 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  HOLLJNOS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, we  in  South  Carolina  had  the 
very  special  honor  of  a  visit  from  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Having  had  the  good  fortune  of  accom- 
panying the  Vice  President  to  the  State, 
I  can  roxnrt  firsthand  the  warmth  and 
affection  which  greeted  him  every  step 
of  the  way. 

One  purpose  of  the  Vice  President's 
visit  to  Charleston  was  to  accept  an 
honorary  degree  from  the  Citadel.  The 
degree  was  conferred  at  a  fiill  dress  re- 
view of  the  corps  of  cadets  on  the  after- 
noon of  March  15. 

The  other  purpose  of  Vice  President 
Ford's  visit  was  to  participate  in  the 
annual  celebration  of  the  Hibernian  So- 
ciety of  Charleston.  The  Vice  President 
was  our  special  speaker  for  this  occasion, 
and  he  did  a  magnificent  job. 

At  the  outset  of  his  presentation.  Vice 
President  Poio  presented  a  plaque  desig- 
nating Hibernian  Hall  a  National  His- 
toric Landmark,  in  recognition  of  the 
historical  significance  of  that  grand  old 
building. 

The  AHce  President  then  d^vered  a 
memorable  address — an  address  which 
made  a  deep  impression  on  all  who  heard 
it.  Mr.  Foio  spoke  forcefully  and  mov- 
ingly of  the  strengths  of  America,  his 
confidence  in  the  future,  and  his  pride  in 
being  an  American.  He  reminded  us  that 
amidst  all  our  natioaal  difBcultles,  the 
heart  and  sotd  of  America  is  clean  and 
strong.  It  is  obvioiB  that  our  Vice  Pres- 
ident does  not  flinch  from  the  future. 
He  welcomes  challenge,  and  he  believes 
that  through  unity  and  strength,  Amer- 
ica can  retain  her  greatness. 

Mr.  Presidemt.  I  believe  this  speech 
merits  a  wide  audience,  and  for  this 
reason  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  In  ttie  Rbcou).  I  congratulate 
the  Vice  President  for  a  very  fine  talk, 
and  I  thank  him  again  for  coming  to 
South  Cartdlna. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  priiUed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

lUltASKS  BT    ViCX    PasSnCNT   QxaALD  R.  FOBD 

Ckmileston,  S.C. 

March  16.  1974. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much  Senator  Prltz 
Holllngs,  Monsignor  Smith,  General  Clark, 
my  former  colleague,  Mendel  Davis,  distin- 
guished guests,  members  of  the  Hibernian 
Society  of  Charleston,  it  is  truly  a  very  great 
privilege  and  a  very  high  honor  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  participating  In  this  auspi- 
cious occasion  tonight.  I  have  two  duties  to 
perform  tonight  and  I  hope  you  will  enjoy 
both  of  them.  First,  I  have  here  a  document 
which  reads  as  follows:  Hibernian  Hall  has 
been  designated  a  National  Historic  Land- 
mark It  goes  on  to  say:  "This  site  possesses 
national  significance  in  commemorating  the 
history  of  the  United  States,"  signed  by 
the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Honorable 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  I  congratulate  you  and 
give  It  to  your  President,  Mr.  Rlddock. 
(Applause) 

Obviously  my  first  chore  met  with  some 
approval.  I  hope  my  speech  does  as  well.  One 
of  the  many  things  I  admire  about  South 
Carolina  Is  its  respect  for  tradition.  For  in- 
stance, 113  years  ago  Charleston  fired  on  Fort 
Sumter.  And  as  I  look  about  me  tonight — 
It's  great  to  see  that  Charleston's  biggest  guns 
are  still  getting  loaded. 

When  Senator  HoUinga  invited  me,  he  said 
to  come  down  early  and  play  a  little  golf  this 
morning.  The  weather  would  be  perfect  .  .  . 

Now  I  don't  want  to  criticize  the  weather 
man  who  gave  Senator  Bbllings  this  forecast, 
but  I  think  the  weather  man's  last  job  was 
lookout  on  the  Titanic. 

I'm  really  sorry  my  dear  friend  Senator 
Thurmond  isn't  here  tonight.  He's  one  of  my 
favorite,  and  I  emphasise,  one  of  my  most 
envied  friends.  I  honestly  think  Strom  Is 
going  to  live  to  be  a  hutidred,  and  when  he 
does  go,  It's  going  to  be  from  terminal 
ecstasy. 

Your  club  has  many  distinctions.  You  have 
surmounted  the  problems  they  have  in  Ire- 
land by  taking  turns  In  your  Presidency, 
alternating  between  Catholic  and  Protestant 
administrations.  I  undeittand  you  also  have 
some  Jewish  Hibernians.  And  maybe  some 
Moslem  Hibernians.  Because  when  I  got  up 
this  morning,  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  a 
full  tanker  go  by  my  window. 

Now  the  State  Department  tells  me  you 
have  a  relatively  strange  language  called 
geechy.  Maybe  I  should  have  brought  Henry 
Kissinger  along  to  translate.  But  I  have  a 
better  authority,  and  thst  Is  my  dear  friend, 
Prltz  Holllngs,  who  tn  a  bi-partisan  spirit 
would  help  me  If  the  need  arises,  and  ob- 
viously It  has. 

As  a  Republican,  I  am  grateful  to  the^  Hi- 
bernian Society  for  providing  accommodation 
to  the  1880  Democratic  Convention.  Stephen 
Douglas  came  here,  divided  his  Party,  and 
made  It  possible  for  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
win  the  Presidency.  And  I  wonder  In  all  sin- 
cerity If  I  could  ask  a  favor?  Could  you  ar- 
range to  be  the  host  in  the  1976  Democratic 
Convention? 

Since  October  12th  thtre  has  been  a  great 
change  in  the  Ford  family.  Our  problems,  our 
lifestyle  have  all  been  somewhat  revised. 
But  let  me  tell  you  a  story  that  actually 
hapi>ened  on  that  day  somewhat  momentous 
to  us.  The  President  had  asked  Senator  Scott 
and  me  to  come  down  to  the  White  House 
that  morning  to  fill  him  in  on  how  the  pro- 
cedure would  take  placs  In  the  House  and 
the  Senate  for  the  confirmation  of  the  new 
Vice  President.  Senator  Scott  and  I  talked  to 
the  President  about  what  the  procedure 
would  be.  He  didn't  tell  us  who  the  nominee 
would  be,  but  he  did  Indicate  that  the  person 
he  would  nominate  at  9 :00  that  night  would 
be   called   at  precisely  7:30  that  evening. 


Senator  Scott  and  I  went  back  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  and  flnlshed  our  day's  labor. 
I  went  home  and  sat  dawn  to  dinner  with 
my  wife  and  our  16-year-old  daughter  and 
at  7:35  the  downstairs  phone  rang — we  have 
five  extensions  on  that  telephone.  We  have 
two  teenage  children  and  I  think  you  under- 
stand. .  .  .  The  phone  rang  and  it  was  our 
oldest  son  who  Is  a  theological  student  up  in 
Boston,  and  he  had  heard  on  some  radio  or 
television  program  that  his  old  man  might 
be  so  nominated.  When  my  wife  was  talking 
to  Mike,  the  upstairs  phone  rang — an  un- 
listed nxmiber.  Our  16-year-old  daughter 
dashed  like  a  shot  to  the  upstairs  telephone, 
which  has  no  extension.  She's  unlisted  It  for 
certain  purposes.  .  .  .  Sbe  answered  the 
phone  and  sbe  yelled  down  with  a  plaintive 
voice,  "Dad,  the  President  wants  to  talk  to 
you."  So  I  dashed  upstairs  and  got  on  the 
phone  and  the  operator  said  the  President 
wanted  to  talk  to  me.  He  came  on  the  line 
and  said,  "Jerry,  I've  got  pome  good  news  for 
you,  but  I  want  you  to  get  Betty  on  the 
line  so  that  she  can  hear  It  at  the  same 
time" — So  here  I  am — o»  a  phone  with  no 
extensiozis  and  the  President  wants  to  talk 
to  both  of  us,  and  I  tried  to  explain  hur- 
riedly what  the  problem  was,  and  finally  I 
said.  "Mr.  President,  can  you  hang  up  and 
call  back  on  the  other  line." 

Well,  he  did — and  I  went  downstairs  and 
got  Betty  off  the  other  phone.  The  President 
didn't  change  his  mind  In  the  30  seconds 
that  elapsed  and  here  I  am. 

On  a  more  serious  note,  however,  I  want 
to  share  with  you  my  concern  for  the  two- 
party  system  and  the  ne«d  for  preserving  It. 
The  American  scene  requires  the  diversity 
and  choice  of  two  viable  and  distinctive  par- 
ties to  preserve  our  free  heritage. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  tonight  because  you 
are  so  vividly  demonstrating  what  Is  right 
with  America.  Just  as  we  are  celebrating  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Cabled  Saint  Patrick 
In  driving  the  snakes  out  of  Ireland,  let  us 
join  to  drive  out  the  deaaons  of  doubt  and 
despair  that  are  bavmtlng  America. 

The  United  States  tempcHrarlly  ran  short 
of  gasoline.  But  we  nev«r  ran  short  of  the 
will  and  ability  to  surmount  difficulties.  And 
we  wlU  not.  We  are  on  the  right  track.  We 
know  where  we  are  going,  And  we  have  what 
It  takes  to  get  us  there — American  Initiative, 
know-how,  courage,  patriotism,  and  pride 
in  o\ir  selves  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  American.  I  believe 
that  American  free  enterprise  and  individual 
incentive  have  made  the  United  States  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth.  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
part  of  an  administration  that  extricated  us 
from  the  war  In  Vietnam,  achieving  peace 
with  honor  and  UberatUig  our  brave  men 
who  suffered  so  long  as  prisoners  of  war.  And 
It  also  fills  me  with  encouragement  that  our 
nation  Is  moving  toward  new  and  peaceful 
relationships  with  the  Sonrlet  Union  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  Chlha. 

By  a  masterpiece  of  diplomacy,  we  sepa- 
rated the  armies  of  Egyptians  and  Israelis, 
averting  a  catastrophe  that  could  have  In- 
flamed the  whole  world. 

Just  as  we  have  progressed  In  our  dealings 
with  other  nations,  we  will  resolve  transitory 
difficulties  at  home.  We  will  maintain  eco- 
nomic growth  while  winding  down  Inflation. 
We  will  surmount  the  short-term  Impact 
of  the  energy  crisis  and  achieve  self-suffi- 
ciency for  our  long-term  needs. 

We  will  reduce  federal  control  and  open 
a  new  era  of  achievement  In  state  and  local 
governments.  With  revenue  sharing,  we  are 
letting  power  flow  back  to  the  people. 

We  should  never  forget.— a  government  big 
enough  to  give  us  everything  we  want — Is  a 
government  big  enough  to  take  from  va 
everything  we  have. 

Yea,  I  believe  In  our  government  aa  a  stxuc- 
ture  of  laws  designed  to  protect  individual 
freedoms.  This  la  a  government  of  separate 
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but  equal  branches,  of  checks  and  balances. 
Our  styength  lies  In  direct  representation  In 
the  Congress,  m  the  co-equal  power  the  Leg- 
islative Branch  shares  with  the  Szecutlve 
Branch. 

The  body  politic  of  America  Is  healthy.  It 
contains  the  strength  to  heal  Itself  and  to 
find  renewed  vigor  and  energy.  At  the  very 
moment  that  we  are  addressing  ourselves  to 
problems  within  our  goverimient,  we  are 
moving  ahead  both  at  home  and  abroad  to 
assure  a  better  Ufe  for  all  Americans.  We  are 
promoting  International  peace  by  nurturing 
the  Middle  East  settlement  and  co<^>eratlng 
with  others  to  resolve  the  International 
problem. 

I  believe  that  we  are  entering.  In  this  last 
quarter  of  the  20th  centiuy,  an  era  of  peace 
and  progress.  To  have  peace,  we  must  be  ca- 
pable of  defense  to  deter  aggression.  That  Is 
why  In  moments  of  stress  we  are  glad  of  the 
great  tradition  and  capacity  of  defense  here 
m  Charleston.  History  teaches  strength 
means  peace — and  military  weakness  Invites 
war. 

After  all.  South  Carolina  Is  the  birthplace 
of  Charles  Plnkney  who  cried  out  those  his- 
toric words  "Millions  for  defense  but  not 
one  cent  for  tribute!" — and  nobody  has  ever 
Improved  on  the  words  or  the  wisdom  of  that 
thought. 

As  I  familiarize  myself  with  my  duties  as 
Vice  President,  I  believe  more  than  ever  that 
we  must  look  forward  rather  than  backward. 
Of  course  we  learn  from  the  past  and  cherish 
our  great  history.  But  we  live  for  the  present 
and  future.  I  do  not  beUeve  In  replaying  last 
Saturday's  game  but  In  training  hard  for 
next  Sat\u-day's.  I  tend  to  forget  the  bad 
plays  and  remember  the  scoring  ones.  The 
upcoming  game  Is  always  the  best  of  all. 

When  I  became  Vice  President,  I  pledged 
to  use  whatever  reputation  for  truth  and 
fairness  I  acquired  In  the  House  along  with 
whatever  capacities  for  friendship  and  rea- 
sonable compromise  I  might  possess  to  make 
this  government  work  better  for  the  good  of 
aU  Americans.  I  refer  not  only  to  the  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  Senate,  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch,  but  also  among  the  Individuals  of 
both  parties  whom  I  am  proud  to  count  as 
my  friends. 

While  this  Is  not  a  spectacular  role  for  the 
next  three  years,  it  Is  a  necessary  one.  I  en- 
visage a  role  that  Involves  solid  and  respon- 
sible work  for  the  future,  at  home  and 
abroad,  while  meditating  and  moderating  dif- 
ferences, remaining  flexible,  to  keep  America 
great.  I  shall  remain  my  own  man.  The  only 
pledge  by  which  I  have  bound  myself  in 
accepting  the  President's  trust  Is  the  com- 
mitment by  which  we  are  all  bound,  before 
God  and  the  Constitution,  to  do  our  best  for 
America. 

I  share  these  thoughts  with  you  becaiise 
I  am  so  honored  and  pleased  to  be  with  a 
society  such  as  the  Hibernians  on  this  joyous 
occasion. 

It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who  said  that 
America  needs  an  aristocracy  based  on  talent 
and  virtue.  The  Hibernian  Society  has  filled 
that  need.  But  as  we  proceed,  we  should 
remember,  I  believe,  the  things  that  umte 
us  as  Americans  as  far  more  enduring  than 
the  things  that  divide  us.  The  Hibernians 
cherish  this  great  tradition.  And  as  we  get 
Into  one  political  campaign  or  another,  and 
it  gets  hotter  and  hotter,  let  tis  remember 
to  singe  but  never  to  bvun.  Then  we  also 
might  remember  that  not  just  the  hippies, 
but  all  of  us  would  rather  make  love  than 
war.  I  think  we  should  also  remember  that 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  are  striv- 
ing together  to  make  a  more  perfect  union, 
with  liberty  and  justice  for  all.  And  let  us 
remember  more  Importantly  than  almost 
anything  else,  our  unwritten  contract  of  re- 
spect for  the  convictions  of  others — and 
faith  In  the  decency  of  others.  This  respect 
and  this  appreciation  allows  Americans  the 


luxury  of  rugged  political  competition.  And 
let's  all,  regardless  of  political  affiliation, 
work  to  banish  war  from  our  shrinking  globe 
and  hate  from  our  expanding  hearts,  to  make 
this  whole  planet  as  full  of  friendship  and 
felicity  as  this  room  tonight.  I  thank  you 
and  extend  heartiest  best  wishes  to  all  the 
Hibernians. 


AMERICAN  CATTLE  INDUSTRY  IN 
TROUBLE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can cattle  industry  is  in  trouUe.  This 
will  soon  mean  more  trouble  for  the 
American  ccmsumer,  because  it  promises 
higher  beef  prices  in  the  coming  months. 
This  story,  which  has  been  told  to  me 
many  times  in  Iowa  in  the  past  few 
months,  has  been  set  forth  in  an  excel- 
lent article  in  the  April  1  New  York 
Times.  I  ask  imaxdmous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecticxi,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

Amxkican  Cattle  Imduetbt  in  Tbovblx 
(By  William  Robblns) 

Hawarden,  Iowa,  March  30. — The  boom  Is 
over  for  cattlemen.  The  steadily  growing 
profits  they  were  enjoying  until  a  few  months 
ago  have  turned  to  heavy  losses,  wiping  out 
much  of  their  capital  and.  In  many  Instances, 
wiping  out  small  Investors  entirely. 

The  results,  observed  In  the  heart  of  oattle 
country  between  here  and  the  high  plains  of 
the  Texas  Panhandle,  appear  ominous  for 
consumers. 

Vernon  Ellts,  who  farms  1,600  rolling  acres 
around  a  white  frame  house  just  east  of 
here,  has  plowed  up  two  of  his  principal 
cattle-feeding  pens.  He  will  grow  corn  there 
Instead  of  cattle  this  year,  and  he  has  cut 
his  stock  from  3,000  head  to  1.000. 

"And  I  don't  have  anv  faith.  Ill  make  out 
on  those,"  Mr.  Ellts  sal) 

His  action  In  plowing  >^  thr'two  pens  Is 
symboUc  of  what  Is  happeomg  throughout 
the  nation's  major  producing  areas.  The  re- 
sult will  mean  less  beef  for  urban  tables  In 
a  few  months  and.  the  cattlemen  and  others 
say,  the  likelihood  of  a  new  ^urt  In  prices 
for  sh(^>pers 

"Placements" — that  Is,  young  cattle  put  In 
feed  lots  for  fattening — are  down  20  per  cent 
from  a  year  ago,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Cattle  on  feed — ^thoae  that  are  being  fat- 
tened In  the  pena  that  are  In  \ise — are  down 
only  1  percent  from  last  year.  That  means 
that  an  oversupply  of  fat  cattle  is  watting 
to  go  to  market. 

As  the  cattle  are  moved  out.  at  losses 
ranging  above  SlOO  a  head,  feed  lot  c^Mrmtors 
are  reluctant  and  often  financially  unable  to 
replace  the  numbers  sold. 

At  the  same  time,  many  stockmen  who 
normally  supply  them  with  "feeders" — ^young 
cattle  that  are  ready  to  go  into  the  fatten- 
ing pens — are  unwilling  to  sell  at  the  prices 
to  which  their  livestock  has  fallen. 

A  shortage  of  cattle  placed  on  feed  now 
would  normally  be  reflected  In  stores  In  late 
summer  and  early  fall. 

Rzcoaos  point  to  fhobucms 

From  Texas  to  Iowa,  pieces  of  the  picture 
of  a  troubled  Industry  emerged  from  records 
opened  by  feed  lot  operators,  showing  prices 
and  costs,  from  computer  printouts  revealing 
the  same  details  for  pens  of  cattle  fattened 
by  larger  operators  and  from  similar  data 
carried  In  the  heads  of  farmers. 

There  Is  little  cheer  In  Happy,  Tex.,  for 
Foster  Parker.  The  flgures  he  displayed  In 
hlB  loss  books  showed  loes  after  loss  for  the 
S,O0O-head  feed  lot  he  operates  on  a  ranch 
near  Amarillo,  the  center  of  the  big  cattle- 
feeding  operations  of  the  high  plains. 


The  book  showed,  as  his  latest  results,  a 
pen  of  cattle  sold  at  a  loes  of  $171.68  a  head. 

The  arithmetic  on  such  a  loss  was  simple. 
He  had  bought  the  young  cattle  In  Septem- 
ber at  58  csnts  a  pound.  To  fatten  them,  it 
had  cost  him  M.2  cents  tat  each  pound 
gained.  When  they  were  fat  and  ready  for 
market  they  brought  51  cents  a  pound. 

A  neighbor  at  Herford,  just  beyond  the 
treeless  horizon,  told  how  he  had  tried  to 
avoid  such  losses  with  a  pen  of  167  cattle. 
The  man,  Ernest  Latta,  who  Is  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  big  Deaf  Smith 
Feed  Yards,  Inc.,  had  held  the  cattle  beyond 
maturity  while  feed  costs  mounted,  hoplne 
all  the  while  for  a  rise  In  the  market. 

When  he  sold  them  on  March  13,  his  fig- 
ures showed,  the  loss  was  $316.81  a  head.  r>r 
a  total  of  $52,917.  mcludlng  Interest 

INVESTOaS   PULLINC   BACK 

But  the  yard  that  Mr.  Latta  operates  Is 
primarily  a  caretaker  of  cattle  owned  hv 
others.  He  fattens  feeders  for  ranchers,  in- 
dividual mvestors  or  groups  that  form  them- 
selves Into  corporations  or  investment  club« 

The  ranks  of  such  investors  are  thlnnlnp 
however,  as  their  equity  evaporates  with  In  ■ 
creasing  losses. 

"Every  pen  you  ship  out  is  another  emptr 
pen,"  Mr.  Latta  said. 

The  bigger  the  operators  grow,  the  heavier 
become  their  losses.  Up  in  the  major  feed- 
ing region  around  Greeley,  near  Denver,  is 
one  of  the  two  yards  run  by  Monfort  of 
Colorado,  the  largest  of  all  feed  lot  oper- 
ators. It  stretches  for  a  square  mile  from  the 
site  of  the  company's  towering  grain  ele- 
vators. 

The  pens  are  a  scene  of  constant  activity, 
where  comboys  carry  lariats  on  their  saddles 
cut  out  cattle  In  a  manner  reminiscent  of 
the  Old  West — except  for  the  deep  muck  in 
which  their  horses  slide.  But  Monfort  has 
lost  nearly  $10  million  on  feeding  operations 
in  the  six  months  ended  March  2,  according 
to  a  report  just  sent  to  stockholders.  The 
feeding  losses  were  cut  to  $3.6  million  by  a 
tax  refund  euid  other  Income,  Including  that 
of  a  meat  packing  division  for  which  Monfort 
fattens  the  cattle. 

"STRATEGY  OF  SUTtVIVAl," 

The  company  normally  feeds  about  225,000 
cattle.  It  now  is  fattening  180.000.  The  Mon- 
fort operations  are  thus  following  a  pattern 
that  Is  similar  to  those  of  smaller  feed  lots. 

"Most  people  we  talk  to  are  practicing  a 
strategy  of  survival,"  said  Samuel  Addoms, 
Monfort's  executive  vice  president. 

Total  losses  for  the  industry  have  been 
estimated  at  more  than  $1  billion  thus  far 
by  the  American  National  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation. 

The  cattlemen's  troubles  started,  they 
say — and  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiue  Earl  L. 
Butz  agrees — when  the  Nixon  Administration 
last  March  29  imposed  a  price  freeze  on  food. 
By  August,  with  costs  of  grain  being  steadily 
driven  upward  by  Increasing  exports  and  with 
heavy  investment  In  livestock,  they  faced 
losses  if  they  sold  at  prices  that  packing 
plants  could  pay. 

Late  In  July  the  Administration  announced 
the  end  of  the  price  freeze  on  most  foods  but 
said  it  would  continue  the  celling  on  beef 
through  Sept.  12.  Many  feed  lot  operators 
attempted  to  avoid  losses  by  postponing  sales 
until  after  the  freeze,  hopmg  for  a  raise  In 
prices.  Many  packing  plants  closed. 

With  backed-up  supplies  glutting  markets 
after  the  freeze,  prices  declined  sharply. 
They  had  only  begun  to  rise  again  and  lift 
the  cattlemen's  hopes  when  the  February 
truck  strike  Interrupted  deliveries  and  forced 
packing  plants  to  close  agam. 

Once  more  Inventories  backed  up  and 
prices  dropped. 

Many  cattlemen  believe  that  the  failure 
of  supermarkets  to  reflect  the  decline  has 
aggravated  their  troubles  by  restraining 
consumption.  They  note  that  until  recent. 
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weeks  retail  prices  have  remained  level,  or 
nearly  so,  tHrougb  each  decline  In  prices  of 
live  steers,  according  to  statistics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  spread  between  cattle  prices  and  re- 
tall  prices  has  widened  abarply  since  the  end 
of  the  freeze. 

Retail  prices  reported  by  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  appear  to 
support  the  cattlemen's  contention.  Prices  of 
a  typical  cut — top  or  bottom  round — showed 
a  range  of  (1.69  to  •2.06  when  a  survey  of 
New  York  City  stores  was  taken  In  Septem- 
ber, shortly  after  the  end  of  the  price  freeze. 
At  the  time,  wboleeale  carcasses  xrere  selling 
for  72  cents  a  pound.  Six  months  later. 
March  11-14,  with  carcasses  ranging  from  65 
to  70  cents,  the  retail  range  In  New  York  City 
had  risen.  It  was  $1.69  to  $2.39  for  the  same 
cut.  However,  a  March  27  report  showed  New 
York  prices  down  sharply. 

"Sometimes  these  price  ranges  defy  ex- 
planation," Phillip  Bradway,  the  depart- 
ment's chief  marketing  official,  said  in  a  tele- 
phone interview. 

Spokesmen  for  the  supermarkets  deny  any 
efforts  at  profiteering. 

Clarence  Adamy,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Food  Chains,  told  a  Senate 
hearing  recently  that  it  took  about  three 
weeks  for  a  wholesale  price  decline  to  work 
its  way  through  the  distribution  system  to 
the  meat  counter. 

And  Timothy  D.  McEnrce,  the  organiza- 
tion's director  of  public  relations,  told  a 
reporter  in  Washington  that  13  supermerket 
chains  had  lost  $250-milllon  last  August  and 
September  when  they  bought  cattle  at  prices 
that  the  closed  packing  plants  had  refused 
to  pay.  They  had  it  slaughtered  to  provide 
beef  at  celling  prices  for  their  customers.  It 
has  taken  some  time  to  recover  those  losses, 
he  said. 

Normally,  he  noted,  "supermarkets  don't 
buy  cattle:  they  buy  carcasses." 

Figures  compiled  by  Mr.  McEnroe's  office 
show  that  packing  plants  have  shared  in 
the  widening  spread  between  cattle  market 
prices  and  retail  prices. 

Mr.  Addoms,  the  Montfort  official,  acknowl- 
edged: "Processing  margins  have  been  very 
attractive  in  the  last  six  months." 

-A  man  recognized  by  other  cattlemen  as 
amnng  the  most  knowledgeable  believes  it 
may  be  a  long  time  before  the  Industry  re- 
covers It  balance.  He  Is  W.  D.  Farr.  a  former 
president  of  the  Cattlemen's  Association,  who 
has  a  SO.OOO-head  feed  yard  at  Oreeley  but 
now  leaves  many  of  his  pens  empty. 

He  predicts  that  stockmen  this  summer,  in 
an  effort  to  stave  off  loeses,  will  continue 
to  let  cattle  grasse  rather  than  move  them 
Into  feed  lots. 

"Then,"  be  said,  "we  wont  need  all  the 
feeders  we-U  have  this  faU. 

"They  are  mad,"  he  added,  "and  people 
who  are  mad  dont  think  straight." 

If  bis  fears  are  correct,  they  Indicate  prob- 
lems for  commxinltles  like  Hawarden. 

Harlan  Hummel,  a  lumber  dealer  who  is 
the  town's  former  mayor,  said  he  had  $80.- 
000  in  orders  canceled  by  distressed  cattle- 
men in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 


STANIffiY  ENERGY  EMEROENCTg 
AUTHORrnES  ACT 

Bir.  JACKSON.  ICr.  President,  on 
March  28,  I  introduced  8.  3267,  the 
Standby  Energy  Emergency  Authorities 
Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  that  bill,  a  short  summary,  and  a 
longer  summairy  of  its  major  provisions, 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  so  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  may  have  copies 
available  for  their  review. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Memorandum 

April  1, 1974. 

To   Members,    Committee    on    Interior    and 

Insular  Affairs. 
Prom  Senator  Henry  M.  Jadkson. 
Re  Surmnary  of  Major  Provisions  of  8.  3267 
as  compared  with   the  Conference  Re- 
port on  S.  2589. 

In  preparation  for  the  Committee's  con- 
sideration of  S.  3267,  the  Standby  Energy 
ESmergency  Authorities  Act,  I  have  directed 
the  staff  to  prepare  a  brief  summary  of  the 
major  differences  between,  the  provisions  of 
S.  3267  and  the  Conference  Report  on  S. 
2589. 

This  summary  is.  In  effect,  a  brief  ver- 
sion of  the  comparative  print  prepared  for 
Committee  use  during  mark-up  sessions.  It 
follows  below  for  yoior  convenient  quick 
reference. 

No  provision  is  made  for  establishing  an 
FEA. 

S.  103.  Implementation  of  end  use  ration- 
ing authority  is  subject  to  Congressional 
approval  in  S.  3267;  not  so  In  S.  2589. 

S.  106.  Materials  allocartion  authority  is 
provided  in  S.  3267;  in  S.  2589  authority  is 
provided  only  for  a  contingency  plan  for  such 
allocation. 

No  provision  is  made  for  price  rollback  on 
crude  oU  petroleum  products. 

S.  114.  S.  3267,  like  S.  2589,  provides  for 
grants  to  states  to  extend  unemployment 
assistance  to  persons  unemployed  due  to 
energy  shortage  who  have  exhaiisted  normal 
eligibility  for  unemployment  assistance. 
However,  S.  3267  requires  that  the  Labor 
Department  and  the  States  promulgate  regu- 
lations and  criteria  under  which  such  assist- 
ance be  granted;  S.  2580  had  no  such 
requirement. 

S.  119.  Loans  to  homeowners  and  small 
businesses  for  energy-saving  improvements 
have  been  eliminated  in  6.  3267;  informa- 
tional provisions  regardinf  small  businesses 
have  been  retained  in  8.  3%7. 

The  provision  concerning  use  of  federal 
faculties  in  the  private  energy  distribution 
system  has  been  eliminatod  in  S.  3267. 

S.  122.  Broader  authority  fof  gathering  en- 
ergy-related Information  is  provided  in  8. 
3267  than  was  found  in  S.  2589. 

8.  127.  8.  3267  requires  development  of 
more  long  range  contlngeBicy  plans  for  the 
exercise  of  the  energy  conservation  and  ra- 
tioning authorities  provided  in  the  bill. 

S.  128.  S.  3287  require3  the  President  to 
exercise  his  existing  prlct  control  authorl- 
Ues  to  specify  equitable  ceiling  prices  for 
all  first  sales  or  exchanges  of  crude  oU  pro- 
duced or  Imported  in  the  tJ.S.,  with  no  more 
than  a  doUar  for  doUar  passthrough  of  ac- 
tual costs  permitted  on  refined  products. 

In  Titles  n  and  in,  certain  due  dates  for 
study  reports  have  been  Extended  to  reflect 
delay  in  implementation  of  8.  3267. 

Sttmmakt  of  Majob  Pudvisions  of  thx 
Standbt  Energy  Emercsnct  AtrrHORrms 
Act  (S.  3267) 

tm.!:  i standby  wt90y  emesgency 

\trrHonrnES 

Sec.  101.  Flndlncs  and  purposes. 

Sec.  102.  Definitions. 

Sec.  103.  End-use  Rationing —The  bill 
gives  standby  rationing  autho-Uv  to  the 
President  to  be  implemented  sub<eot  to  Con- 
gressional aoproval.  This  authority  may  only 
be  exercised  on  a  find  in?  that  all  other  ac- 
tions are  not  sufficient  to  preserve  public 
health,  safety  and  welfane  and  accomplish 
the  national  goals  listed  in  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  No  rationing  pro- 
gram may  Impose  a  tax  at  fee. 


Sec.  104.  Energy  Conservation  Plans. — 
The  Administrator  of  the  FEA  Is  authorized 
to  issue  regulations  restricting  public  and 
private  criiuniptlon  of  enelgy  (such  as  Uml- 
•..i.tiiii;;  on  'susi.ness  hours,  bans  on  ornamen- 
tal lighting,  etc.).  All  sucb  regulations  are 
subject  to  Congressional  veto.  (Regulations 
submlttea  to  the  Congress  by  simple  resolu- 
ti:n  In  either  House.) 

3?c.  105.  Coal  Conversion  end  AUccatlon. — 
Tl  e  Admlaistrator  Is  rcqutned,  wnere  practl- 
catle,  to  order  major  fuel  ^jurnlng  Installa- 
tions to  converi  to  coal.  If  they  have  the 
capability  and  nscessary  plsnt  equipment  to 
do  so.  The  Administrator  also  Is  directed  to 
require  that  fossll-fuel-^.red  electric  power 
rli.its  Ml  the  early  planning  process  be  de- 
sign--d  and  constructed  so  as  to  be  capable 
01  using  coal.  The  Adminiatrator  Is  author- 
ized to  prescribe  a  system  for  allocation  of 
coal  to  users  In  order  to  csrry  out  this  Act. 

Sec.  106.  Materials  Allocation. — The  Ad- 
ministrator is  required  to  develop  a  plan  for 
t  e  allooatl^n  of  supplies  of  materials  and 
equipment  necessary  for  energy  production. 
This  plan  may  be  placed  into  eiiect  at  any 
tliTiO  lollowing  submission  to  the  Cangress. 
Also,  th.2  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  is  amended  to  give  prlprlty  in  the  allo- 
cation program  for  the  production  of  min- 
erals which  are  essential  to 'the  requirements 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  107.  Federal  Actions  to  Increase  Avail- 
able Domestic  Petroleum  Supplies. — The 
Administrator  Is  authorized  to  require  desig- 
nated domestic  oU  fields  to  be  produced  at 
their  maximum  efficient  rate  of  production 
(that  is,  the  maximum  r&te  at  which  pro- 
duction may  be  sustained  without  detriment 
to  the  ultimate  recovery  of  oil  and  gas  under 
sound  engineering  and  economic  principles) . 
In  certain  instances  the  Administrator  may 
require  designated  fields  tt  be  produced  In 
excess  of  their  maximum  •fflclent  rate.  The 
Administrator  may  also  order  refineries  to 
adjust  their  operations  to  produce  greater 
amounts  of  specified  refined  products. 

Sec.  108.  Other  Amendments  to  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. — 
The  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  Is  amended  to 
require  adjustments  In  the  allocation  pro- 
gram to  reflect  regional  disparities  In  use, 
population  growth  or  unttsual  factors  in- 
fluencing use  (Including  unxisual  changes  in 
climatic  conditions) ,  and  to  provide  priority 
allocations  to  fuel  and  mineral  producers. 

Sec.  109.  Protection  of  pranchlsed  Deal- 
ers.— Major  oil  companlec  are  prevented 
from  unreasonably  canceling,  failing  to  re- 
new, or  otherwise  terminating  their  fran- 
chise agreement  with  retaflers  of  petroleum 
products.  Wronged  retailers  may  apply  to 
Federal  court  for  damage  or  injunctive 
relief. 

Sec.  1 10.  Prohibitions  on  tJnreasonable  Ac- 
tions.— Actions  taken  under  this  Act  and 
under  the  Emergency  Pettoleum  Allocation 
Act  are  held  to  a  standard  of  reasonableness. 
Inequitable  discriminations  among  users  are 
expressly  prohibited.  Also  fhe  Administrator 
Is  cautioned  to  assure  that  bis  regulations  do 
not  Impose  unreasonably  disproportionate 
burdens  on  any  sector  of  Industry.  Regula- 
tory actions  are  required  t«  be  supported  by 
economic  analysis.  [See  alao  section  105(d)] 

Sec.  111.  Regulated  Cancers. — ^Within  45 
days  of  enactment,  the  CAjB,  the  PMC,  and 
the  ICC  are  required  to  report  to  the  appro- 
priate comtalttees  of  Congress  on  the  need 
for  additional  regulatory  Eftithority  in  order 
to  conserve  fuel  during  the  emergency  pe- 
riod. Also  the  ICC  is  directed  to  Initiate  ex- 
pedited proceedings  to  eliminate  the  so- 
called  "Gatevyay"  requirements  which  cause 
excessive  travel  by  certlfloited  motor  com- 
mon carriers. 

Sec.  112.  Antitrust  Provisions.— A  limited 
exwnptlon  from  the  antitrust  laws  is  created 
for  those  engaged  In  voliuitBry  action  under- 
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taken  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Detailed  provisions  control  the  availability 
of  this  antitrust  defense. 

Sec.  113.  Exports. — The  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  restrict  exports  of  coal,  petro- 
leum products,  and  petrochemical  feedstocks. 
Restrictions  on  the  export  of  such  products 
are  required  if  either  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce or  the  Secretary  of  Labor  certifies  that 
such  exports  would  contribute  to  unemploy- 
ment in  the  United  States.  Also  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce's  authority  to  control  exports 
of  these  products  is  expanded  in  certain  re- 
spects. ^ 

Sec.  114.  Employment  Impact  and  Unem- 
ployment Assistance. — The  President  is  re- 
quired to  minimize  adverse  Impacts  of  ac- 
tions taken  pursuant  to  this  Act  upon  em- 
ployment. The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  him,  to  states  to  pro- 
vide unemployment  assistance  for  those 
whose  unemployment  results  from  energy 
shortages,  and  who  have  exhausted  their  eli- 
gibility for  unemployment  benefits  or  have 
exhausted  their  rights  to  such  assistance. 

Sec.  115.  Use  of  Carpools. — The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Is  directed  to  establish  an 
office  to  assist  In  carpool  promotion  through- 
out the  nation.  The  Secretary  Is  to  lend  tech- 
nical assistance  to  state  and  local  agencies 
and  Is  authorized  to  provide  grants  for  the 
development  and  conduct  of  carpool  promo- 
tion programs.  As  an  example  to  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  the  President  Is  directed  to  re- 
quire agencies  of  government  to  use  economy 
model  motor  vehicles.  Moreover,  with  certain 
exceptions,  the  use  of  limousines  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Branch  below  the  level 
of  cabinet  officer  Is  expressly  prohibited. 

Sec.  116.  Administrative  Procedure  and  Ju- 
dicial Review. — Special  administrative  pro- 
cedure and  Judicial  review  sections  have  been 
Included  to  meet  the  special  purposes  of  this 
Act,  but  do  not  apply  to  actions  taken  under 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 
Under  their  terms,  proposed  rules  or  orders 
must  be  Issued  so  as  to  provide  a  mlnlmiun 
of  ten  days  for  comment  by  Interested  per- 
sons. However,  if  any  rule  or  order  Is  likely 
to  have  a  substantial  Impact  on  the  nation's 
economy,  a  public  hearing  must  be  held  no 
later  than  46  days  after  Implementation  of 
the  rule  or  order.  Provisions  must  be  naade  to 
provide  procedures  for  making  special  hard- 
ship or  other  adjustments  In  the  Admin- 
istrator's regulations.  Judicial  review  Is  to  be 
obtained  in  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal. 

Sec.  117.  Prohibited  Acts.— It  Is  a  prohib- 
ited act  for  any  person  to  violate  a  provision 
of  Title  I  of  this  Act  or  a  rule,  regulation  or 
order  issued  thereunder. 

Sec.  118.  Enforcement. — Violators  may  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  $2,500  for  each 
violation  and  a  criminal  penalty  for  willful 
violations  of  up  to  $5,000.  Repeated  violators 
who  have  already  been  subjected  to  a  civil 
penalty  may.  If  they  continue  to  violate  the 
Act,  be  fined  up  to  $50,(X)0  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  both.  Private  In- 
junctive actions  are  authorized. 

Sec.  119.  Small  Business  Information. — 
Small  Business  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  be  fully  Informed  and  shall  be  con- 
sulted concerning  provisions  of  programs 
provided  for  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  120.  Delegation  of  Authority  and  Effect 
on  State  Law. — ^The  Administrator  is  given 
broad  authority  to  delegate  his  functions 
within  the  Federal  Energy  Emergency  Ad- 
ministration and  to  officers  of  state  and  local 
boards.  State  laws  or  programs  which  are 
inconsistent  with  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
any  regulation,  order  or  rule  thereunder  are 
preempted. 

Sec.  121.  Grants  to  States. — ^Tbe  Adminis- 
trator Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  states 
to  implement  and  enforce  varloiis  provisions 
of  this  Act.  Also,  he  may  Issue  grants  to  states 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  the  de- 


velopment and  enforcement  of  state  or  local 
energy  conservation  programs  which  are  the 
basis  of  an  exemption  from  Federal  programs. 
Sec.  122.  Energy  Information  Reports. — The 
Administrator  is  directed  to  issue  regulations 
calling  for  full  energy  information  from  those 
engaged  in  the  exploration,  development, 
processing,  refining,  or  transporting  of  any 
petroleum  product,  natural  gas,  or  coal.  These 
reports  are  required  to  be  made  every  60  days. 
A  summary  analysis  of  those  engaged  In  the 
exploration,  development,  processing,  refin- 
ing, or  reports  are  required  to  be  made  every 
60  days.  A  summary  analysis  of  the  data  shall 
be  available  to  the  Congress  or  any  committee 
of  Congress  upon  request  of  Its  chairman  and 
may  be  revealed  to  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
or  the  General  Accounting  Office  when  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  those  agencies'  duties  and 
responsibilities. 

Sec.  123.  Intrastate  Gas. — Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  expand  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  with  respect  to  sales  of 
nonjurlsdlctlonal  natiiral  gas. 

Sec.  124.  Expiration. — "Ktle  I  authority  is 
terminated  at  midnight  June  30,   1975, 

Sec.  125.  Authorizations  of  Appropria- 
tions.— There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Federal  Energy  Emergency 
Administration  $75  million  for  the  remaining 
portloii  of  fiscal  year  1974  and  $75  mUllon 
for  fiscal  year  1975.  For  the  purpose  of  mak- 
liig  grants  to  states,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  850  million  for  the  remainder 
of  fiscal  year  1974  and  $75  million  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  To  provide  unemployment  assist- 
ance authorized  under  section  1 16  of  the  bill, 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $500 
mUlioa  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1974. 
A  $5  million  authorization  has  been  Included 
to  permit  the  funding  of  the  carpool  promo- 
tion program. 

Sec.  126.  SeverabiUty. 

Sec.  127.  Contingency  Plans. — ^The  Presi- 
dent is  required  to  develop  and  transmit  to 
Congress  contingency  plans  for  the  exercise 
of  the  rationing  and  conservation  authorities 
provided  for  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  128.  Petroleum  Pricing  Authority. — 
The  President  is  required  to  exercise  bis  au- 
thority under  this  Act  and  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act,  as  amended,  to  si>eclfy  J\is- 
tlfied  equitable  celling  prices  for  all  first  sales 
or  exchanges  of  crude  oil  produced  in  or  Im- 
ported into  the  U.S.  No  more  than  a  doUar- 
for-doUar  passthrough  of  net  Increases  in 
foreign  taxes,  and  royalties  and  actual  paid 
prices  to  non-affiliates,  will  be  permitted  on 
any  refined  petroleum  products. 

TTTLE  n COORDINATION  WITH   ENVIRONMENTAL 

PROTECTION   REqtJIRZMENTS 

Sec.  201.  Suspension  Authority. — The  EPA 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  suspend  air 
pollution  requirements  for  stationary  sources 
until  November  1,  1974,  if  sources  cannot  ob- 
tain clean  fuels. 

Coal  conversion. — Sources  which  convert 
to  the  burning  of  coal  are  exempted  from 
any  pollution  requirement  which  would  pre- 
vent burning  of  coal.  Exemption  Is  effective 
\intll  January  1,  1979,  and  may  be  extended 
for  one  more  year.  Exemption  may  be  over- 
ridden If  conversion  to  coal  results  in  sig- 
nificant threat  to  health. 

Sec.  202.  Implementation  Plan  Revisions. — 
TTie  EPA  Is  required  to  review  and  consider 
revision  of  state  air  pollution  control  plans 
for  any  area  in  which  coal  conversion  takes 
place. 

Transportation  controls. — AXf  EPA  parking 
surcharges  are  banned.  A  one-year  delay  of 
all  EPA  parking  management  regulations  Is 
authorized.  EPA  is  required  to  study  the 
necessity  and  cost  of  these  requirements  and 
exclusive  carpool/bua  lanes. 

Sec.  203.  Motor  Vehicle  Emissions. — The 
Conference  bill  postpones  new  car  emission 


standards  one  year  and  authorizes  a  second 
year  of  postponement  if  the  Administrator 
finds  that  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  signif- 
icant increase  in  fuel  use. 
Sec.  204.  Conforming  Amendments. 
Sec.  205.  Protection  of  PubUc  Health  and 
Environment. — The  Federal  Energy  Emer- 
gency Administrator  Is  required  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  to  allocate  low  sulfur 
fuels  to  areas  designated  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  EPA  as  having  the  greatest  need.  A 
$3.5-milUon  study  of  the  health  effects  of 
sulfxrr  oxides  is  authorized.  A  one-year  delay 
in  the  requirement  for  filing  "environmental 
Impact"  statements  under  NEPA  Is  autbc^- 
Ized  for  actions  taken  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  206.  Energy  Conservation  Study. — The 
Administrator  of  the  FEEA  is  required  to  re- 
port to  Congress  within  six  months  on 
methods  of  energy  conservation.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  must  submit  to  Con- 
gress within  90  days  an  "Energy  Mass  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Plan".  By  December  31, 
1974,  the  Secretary  of  DOT  is  also  required  to 
report  on  the  possibility  of  developing  a  high 
speed  ground  transportation  system  between 
Canada  and  Mexico  In  the  West. 

Sec.  207.  Reports. — The  Administrator  of 
EPA  Is  required  to"  report  to  Congress  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments by  January  1,  1975. 

Sec.  208.  Fuel  Economy  Study. — The  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA  and  the  Secretary  of  DOT 
are  required  to  report  to  Congress  within  four 
months  on  the  feasibility  of  Improving  fuel 
economy  of  new  cars  by  20  percent  between 
1974  and  1980. 

TITLK    m — STUDIES    AITO    REPORTS 

Sec.  301  Agency  Studies  Are  Required. — 
A  number  of  Agency  studies  are  required  con- 
cerning the  need  for  developing  Ijoth  near-j 
term  Increases  in  energy  supply  or  reduction^ 
in  energy  consumption  and  longer  terra 
methods  for  achieving  these  same  objective] 

A  list  of  the  studies  follow :  ] 

1.  Effect  of  rulings  and  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  to  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
on  production  FEEA)  ] 

2.  Development  of  incentives  to  increasi 
energy  supply  and  reduce  consumption  (Sec^ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  and  Dlrectcw  of  tbi 
Cost  of  Living  Council) 

3.  The  impact  of  energy  shortages  on  em 
ployment  (FEEA) 

4.  Comprehensive  review  of  TJS.  expoi 
and  foreign  investment  policies  (Secretarl 
of  the  Interior  and  Commerce) 

5.  A  plan  to  provide  Federally  sponsor 
Incentives  for  Increased  lose  of  mass  transit—. 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  approval 
(FEEA)  [ 

6.  The  potential  for  further  development  ol 
hydroelectric  power  resources  (FEEA)  \ 

7.  Methods  for  accelerated  leasing  of  enf 
ergy  resources  on  public  lands  (Secretary  ot 
the  Interior)  | 

8.  Energy  facility  siting  problem    (FEEaJ 

9.  The  potential  for  conversion  of  coal  tf 
synthetic  oil  or  gas  (FEEA)  | 

Sec.  302.  Reports  of  The  President  to  Coni 
gress. — The  President  Is  required  to  report  ti 
the  Congress  every  60  days  on  the  Implemenl 
tatlon  and  administration  of  this  Act  and  th* 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  197SL 
and  provide  Congress  with  an  assessment  or 
the  results  attained  thereby. 
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TITLE  I— STANDBY  ENERGY  EMERGENCY 
ADTHORITIES 

Sac.  ?01.  PixmHcs  Aifo  PraposES. 

(a)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  that — 
(1)    current    energy    shortages    have    the 

potential  to  create  severe  economic  disloca- 
tions and  hardships: 

(3)  such  shorta;^  and  dislocations  cotild 
Jeopardize  the  normal  fiow  of  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce; 

(3)  disruptions  In  the  availability  of  Im- 
ported energy  supplies,  particularly  petro- 
leum products,  pose  a  serious  risk  to  na- 
tional security,  economic  well-being,  and 
health  and  welfare  of  the  American  people; 

(4)  because  of  the  diversity  of  conditions, 
climate,  and  available  fuel  mix  In  different 
areas  of  the  Nation,  govertunental  responsi- 
bility for  developing  and  enforcing  energy 
emergency  authorities  lies  not  only  with  the 
Federal  Government,  but  with  the  States 
and  with  the  local  governments; 

(6)  the  protection  and  fostering  of  com- 
petition and  the  prevention  of  anticompeti- 
tive practices  and  effects  are  vital  during 
periods  of  energy  shortages. 

(b)  T)M  purposBs  of  this  Act  are  to  grant 
HMClflc  tamporary  standby  authority  to  im- 
pose end-use  rationing  and  to  reduce  de- 
mand by  regulating  puMlc  and  private  con- 
sumption oC  energy,  subject  to  oongreaaicoal 
review  and  right  o(  approval  or  disapproval 
and  to  anttkorlaB  certain  other  speclilc  ton- 
pcrary  emergency  actions  to  be  exercised,  to 
assure  that  the  eaaentlal  needs  of  the  United 
States  for  fuels  wUl  be  met  in  a  manner 


which,  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable:  (1) 
is  consistent  with  existing  national  com- 
mitments to  protect  and  Improve  the  en- 
vironment; (2)  minimizes  any  adverse  Im- 
pact on  employment;  (3)  provides  for  equi- 
table treatment  of  all  sectors  of  the  economy; 
(4)  maintains  vital  services  necessary  to 
health,  safety,  and  public  welfare;  and  (5) 
Insures  against  anticompetitive  practices  and 
effects  and  preserves,  enhances  and  facilitates 
competition  in  the  development,  production, 
transportation,  distribution,  and  marketing 
of  energy  resources. 

Skc.  102.  DxrorrnoNS.  ■ 

Por  pxirposes  of  this  Act:! 

(1)  The  term  "State"  njeans  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  or  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  term  "petroleum  product"  means 
crude  oU,  residual  fuel  oU,  or  any  refined 
petroleum  product  (as  defined  in  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973). 

(3)  The  term  "United  States  '  when  used  in 
the  geographical  senee  means  the  States,  the 
District  of  'Tolumbla,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

(4)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration established  by  HH.  11793,  Ninety- 
third  Congress  (popularly  known  as  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974)  if 
HJl.  11793  Is  enacted;  except  that  until  such 
Administrator  takes  office,  such  term  means 
any  officer  of  the  United  States  designated  by 
the  President. 

Sec.  103.  End-Usz  Rationing. 

Section  4  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(h)(1)  The  President  may  promulgate  a 
rule  which  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the 
regulation  under  subsection  (a)  and  which 
shall  provide,  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  subsection  (b),  for  the  establishment  of 
a  program  for  the  rationing  and  ordering  of 
priorities  among  classes  of  end-users  of  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  any  refined  petroleum 
product,  and  for  the  assignment  to  e:id-users 
of  such  products  of  rights,  eind  evidences  of 
such  rights,  entitling  them  to  obtain  such 
products  in  precedence  to  other  classes  of 
end -users  not  similarly  entitled. 

"(2)  The  rule  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  take  effect  only  If  the  Pres- 
ident finds  that,  without  s»ch  rule,  all  other 
practicable  and  authorized  methods  to  limit 
energy  demand  will  not  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and 
of  the  Standby  Energy  Emeigency  Authm-ities 
Act. 

"(3)  The  President  shaU,  by  order.  In  fur- 
therance of  the  rule  authorized  pursuant  to 
paragr^h  (1)  of  this  sulisectlon  and  con- 
sistent with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  sactlon,  cause  such 
adjustments  in  the  allocations  made  pursu- 
ant to  the  regulation  under  subsection  (a) 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  The  President  shall  provide  for  proce- 
dures by  which  any  end -user  of  crude  oil, 
residual  fuel  oil  or  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts for  which  priorities  and  entitlements 
are  established  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  may  petition  for  review  and  re- 
classification or  modification  of  any  detar- 
mmatlon  made  under  such  paragraph  with 
respect  to  his  rationing  priority  or  entitle- 
ment. Such  procedures  may  include  proce- 
dures with  respect  to  such  local  boards  as 
may  be  authorized  to  carry  out  functions 
under  this  subsection  pursuant  to  section 
120  of  the  Standby  Energy  Emergency  Au- 
thorities Act. 

"(6)  No  rule  or  order  ixnder  this  section 
may  impose  any  tax  or  user  fee,  or  provide 
for  a  credit  or  deduction  tn  computing  any 
tax. 


"(6)  At  such  time  as  he  finds  that  it  Is 
necessary  to  put  a  rule  uncSer  paragraph  (i) 
of  this  subsection  into  effect,  the  President 
stiall  transmit  such  rule  to  each  House  of 
Congress  and  such  rule  shall  take  effect  in 
the  same  manner  as  an  ezMrgy  conservation 
plan  prescribed  under  section  104  of  the 
Standby  Energy  Emergency  Authorities  Act 
and  shall  be  deemed  an  entrgy  conservation 
plan  for  purposes  of  section  104(c),  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  aectlon  104(a)  (1) 
(B).  Such  a  rule  may  be  Amended  as  pro- 
vided in  section  104(a)(4)  of  such  Act." 
Sec.  104.  Enkecy  Cohsekvahon  Plans. 

(a)(1)(A)  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Adminlstraitor  may  promul- 
gate, by  regulation,  one  or  yiore  energy  con- 
servation plans  in  accord  with  this  section 
which  shall  be  designed  (together  with  ac- 
tions taken  and  proposed  to  be  taken  under 
other  authority  of  this  or  other  Acta)  to 
result  in  a  reduction  of  energy  consumption 
to  a  level  which  can  be  supplied  by  avail- 
able energy  resources.  Por  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "energy  conservation  plan" 
means  a  plan  for  transportation  controls  (In- 
cluding but  not  limited  t«  highway  speed 
limits)  or  such  other  reasonable  restrictions 
on  the  public  or  private  use  of  energy  (in- 
cluding limitations  on  energjr  consumption  of 
businesses)  which  are  necessary  to  reduce 
energy  consumption. 

(B)  No  energy  conservation  plan  may  Im- 
pose rationing  or  any  tax  or  user  fee,  or 
provide  for  a  credit  or  deduction  in  com- 
puting any  tax. 

(2)  An  energy  conservation  plan  shall  be- 
come effective  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) . 
Such  a  plan  shall  apply  in  each  State,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  an  exemption 
granted  pursuant  to  such  plfui  in  cases  where 
a  comparable  State  or  local  program  is  In 
effect,  or  where  the  Administrator  finds  spe- 
cial circumstances  exist. 

(3)  An  energy  conservation  plan  may  not 
deal  with  more  than  one  logically  consistent 
subject  matter. 

(4)  An  amendment  to  an  energy  conserva- 
tion plan,  unless  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines such  an  amendment  does  not  have 
significant  substantive  effect,  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  and  shall  be  effective 
only  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b),  ex- 
cept that  such  an  amendment  may  take  ef- 
fect immediately  or  on  a  daite  stated  in  such 
an  amendment  if  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  a  delay  of  15  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  the  Cbngress  after  the 
date  on  which  such  an  amendment  Is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  would  seriously  im- 
pair the  operation  of  the  plan  or  be  in- 
consistent with  the  purpoeee  of  this  Act,  but 
if  either  House  of  the  Coqgress,  before  the 
end  of  the  first  period  of  15  calendar  days 
of  continuous  session  after  the  date  of  sub- 
mission of  such  an  amendment,  passes  a  res- 
olution stating  In  substance  that  such  House 
does  not  favor  such  an  amendment,  such 
an  amendment  shall  oease  to  be  effective  on 
the  date  of  passage  of  such  resolution.  Any 
amendment  which  the  Adi^inistrator  deter- 
mines does  not  have  slgnlflcant  substantive 
effect  and  any  rescission  of  a  plan  may  be 
made  effective  In  accordance  with  section  653 
of  title  6,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(6)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)(3),  an  en- 
ergy conservation  plan  shall  remain  In  effect 
for  a  period  specified  In  the  plan  unless  ear- 
lier rescinded  by  the  Administrator,  but  shall 
terminate  in  any  event  no  later  than  6 
months  after  such  plan  first  takes  effect  or 
June  30,  1975,  whichever  first  occurs. 

(b)(1)  FcM-  purposes  of  tills  subsection,  the 
term  "energy  conservation  plan"  Includes  an 
amendment  to  an  energy  Qonservatlon  plan 
which  has  significant  substantive  effect. 

(3)  Tlie  Administrator  shall  transmit  any 
energy  conservation  plan  (bearing  an  iden- 
tification number)  to  each  House  of  Con- 
gress on  the  date  on  which  It  Is  promulgated. 
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(3)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B) ,  if  an  energy  conservation  plan  is 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  such  plan  shall 
take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of 
IS  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of 
Congress  after  the  date  on  which  such  plan 
la  transmitted  to  It  unless,  between  the  date 
of  transmittal  and  the  end  of  the  15-day 
period,  either  House  passes  a  resolution  stat- 
ing in  substance  that  such  House  does  not 
favor  such  plan. 

(11)  An  energy  conservation  plan  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  may  be  Implemented 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  16-calendar- 
day  period  after  the  date  on  which  such  plan 
Is  transmitted,  if  each  House  of  Congress  ap- 
proves a  resolution  affirmatively  stating  in 
substance  that  such  House  does  not  object 
to  the  implementation  of  such  plan. 

(4)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection — 

(A)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die; 
and 

(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded In  the  computation  of  the  15-day 
period. 

(5)  Under  provisions  contained  In  an  en- 
ergy conservation  plan,  a  provision  of  the 
plan  may  take  effect  at  a  time  later  than  the 
date  on  which  such  plan  otherwise  takes 
effect. 

(c)  (1)  This  subsection  Is  enacted  by  Con- 
gress— 

(.A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulerr.a'-lng  pois-er 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  it  is  deemed 
a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House,  respec- 
tively, but  applicable  only  with  respect  to 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  that  House 
In  the  case  of  resolutions  described  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection:  and  it  .«;uF>er- 
sedes  other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
is  Inconsistent  therewith:  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "resolution"  means  only  a  resolution 
of  either  House  of  Congress  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B). 

(A)  A  resolution  the  matter  after  the  re- 
solving clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  "That 
the does  not  object  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  energy  conservation  plan  num- 
bered        submitted    to    the    Congress 

on ,  19  .".  the  first  blank  space  there- 
in being  filled  with  the  name  of  the  resolv- 
ing House  and  the  other  blank  space  being 
appropriately  filled;  but  does  not  Include  a 
resolution  which  specified  more  than  one 
energy  conservation  plan. 

(B)  A  resolution  the  matter  after  the  re- 
solving clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  "That 
the  does  not  favor  the  energy  con- 
servation plan  numbered transmitted 


to  Congress  on 


19     .",  the  first  blank 


space  therein  being  filled  with  the  name  of 
the  resolving  House  and  the  other  blank 
spaces  therein  being  appropriately  filled;  but 
does  not  Include  a  resolution  which  specifies 
more  than  one  energy  conservation  plan. 

(3)  A  resolution  once  introduced  with  re- 
spect to  an  energy  conservation  plan  shall 
Immediately  be  referred  to  a  committee  (and 
all  resolutions  with  respect  to  the  same  plan 
shall  be  referred  to  the  same  committee)  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker 
of  the  Rouse  of  Representatives,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

(4)  (B)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  reao- 
lutlon  with  respect  to  an  energy  conserva- 
tion plan  has  been  referred  has  not  reported 
it  at  the  end  of  5  calendar  days  after  its  re- 
ferral. It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  either  to 
discharge  the  committee  from  further  con- 


sideration of  such  resolution  or  to  discharge 
the  committee  from  further  consideration  of 
any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  such  en- 
ergy conservation  plan  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  committee. 

(B)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  reeolution, 
shall  be  highly  privileged  (except  that  it  may 
not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  re- 
ported a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
energy  conservation  plan) ,  and  debate  tliere- 
on  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  one 
hour,  to  be  divided  equally  between  those 
favoring  and  those  opposing  the  resolution. 
An  amendment  to  the  motion  shall  not  be  in 
order,  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(C)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  Is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be  re- 
newed, nor  may  another  motion  to  discharge 
the  cc«nmittee  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
plan. 

(5)  (A)  When  the  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of,  a  resolution,  it  shall  be  at  any 
time  thereafter  in  order  (even  though  a  pre- 
vious motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been  dis- 
agreed to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution.  The  motion 
shall  be  highly  privileged  and  shall  not  be 
debatable.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
shall  not  be  in  order,  and  it  shall  not  be  in 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  was  agreed  to  or  dis- 
igroed  to. 

(B)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  not  more  than  ten  hours,  which  shall 
be  divided  equally  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion 
further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be  de- 
batable. An  amendment  to,  or  motion  to  re- 
commit, the  resolution  shall  not  be  in  order, 
and  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to;  except  that  it  shall 
be  In  order  to  substitute  a  resolution  dis- 
approving a  plan  for  a  resolution  not  to  ob- 
ject to  such  plan,  or  a  resolution  not  to  ob- 
ject to  a  plan  for  a  resolution  disapproving 
such  plan. 

(6)  (A)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or 
the  consldsratlon  of  a  resolution  and  mo- 
tions to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other 
btisiness,  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(B)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

(7)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  if  a  House  has  approved 
a  resolution  with  respect  to  an  energy  con- 
servation plan,  then  it  shall  not  be  In  order 
to  consider  in  that  House  any  other  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  the  same  plan. 

(d)(1)  Any  energy  conservation  plan  or 
rationing  rule,  which  the  Administrator  sub- 
mits to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  state  any  findings 
of  fact  on  which  the  action  is  based,  and 
shsill  contain  a  specific  statement  explaining 
the  rationale  for  such  plan  or  rule. 

(2)  To  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  any 
energy  conservation  plan  or  rationing  rule 
which  the  Administrator  submits  to  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  also  be  accompanied  by  an 
evaluation  prepared  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  potential  economic  Impacts,  If  any,  of 
the  proposed  plan  or  rule.  Such  evaluation 
shall  Include  an  analysis  of  the  effect,  if 
any,  of  such  plan  or  rule  on — 

(A)  the  fiscal  Integrity  of  State  and  local 
government; 

(B)  vital  industrial  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy: 

(C)  employment,  by  InduBtrtal  and  trade 


sector,  as  well   as  on  a  national,  regional. 
State,  and  local  basis: 

(D)  the    economic    vitality    of   regional. 
State,  and  local  areas: 

(E)  the  avallabUity  and  price  of  consumer 
goods  and  services; 

(F)  the  gross  national  product; 

(G)  competition  In  all  sectors  Of  Industry; 
(H)   small  business;  and 

(I)   the  supply  and  availability  of  energy 
resources  for   use   as   fuel  or   as   feedstock 
Industry. 
SBC.   105.  Coal  Convxssion  and  Allocation 

(a)   The  Administrator  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable  and  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act,  by  order,  after  balancing 
on  a  plant-by-plant  basis  the  environmental 
effects  of  use  of  coal  against  the  need  to  ful- 
fill the  purposes  of  this  Act  prohibit,  as  its 
primary  energy  source,  the  burning  of  nat- 
ural gas  or  petroleum  products  by  any  major 
fuel-b'.irnlng  Installation  (Including  any  ex- 
isting electric   piowerplant)    which,   on   the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  has  the  capa- 
bility   and    necessary    plant    equipment    to 
burn  coal.  Any  installation  to  which  such  an 
order  applies  shall  t>e  permitted  to  ooaAnue 
to  use  coal  or  coal  byproducts  as  provided 
In  section  119(b)   of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  To 
the  extent  coal  supplies  are  limited  to  less 
than  the  aggregate  amount  of  coal  supplies 
which  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  those  Installations  which  can 
be  expected  to  use  coal  (Including  installa- 
tions to  which  orders  may  apply  under  this 
subsection) ,  the  Administrator  shall  prohibit 
the  use  of  natural  gas  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts for  those  installations  where  the  use 
of  coal  will  have  the  least  adverse  environ- 
mental   Impact.    A   prohibition    on    use    of 
natural  gas  and  petroleum  products  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  contingent  upon  the 
availability  of  coal,  coal  transportation  fa- 
culties, and  the  maintenance  of  reliability 
of  service  in  a  given  service  area.  The  Ad- 
ministrator  shall    require   that   foasll-fuel- 
fired  electric  powerplants  In  the  early  plan- 
ning   process,    other    than    combustion    gas 
turbine  and  combined  cycle  units,  be  de- 
signed and  constructed  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  using  coal  as  a  primary  energy  source  In- 
stead of  or  in  addition  to  other  fossil  fuels. 
No  fossll-fuel-fired  electric  powerplant  may 
be  required  under  this  section  to  be  so  de- 
signed and  constructed.  If  (1)  to  do  so  would 
result   in    an    impairment    of   reliability   or 
adequacy  of  service,  or   (2)   if  an  adequate 
and  reliable  supply  of  coal  Is  not  available 
and  Is  not  expected  tc  be  available.  In  con- 
sidering  whether   to   Impose   a   design   and 
construction   requirement   under   this   sub- 
section, the  Administrator  shall  consider  the 
existence  and  effects  of  any  contractual  com- 
mitment for  the  construction  of  such  facili- 
ties and  the  capability  of  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor to  recover  any  capital  investment  made 
as  a  result  of  the  conversion  requirements 
cf  this  section. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may,  by  rule,  pre- 
scribe a  system  for  allocation  of  coal  to  users 
thereof  In  order  to  attain  the  objectives  spec- 
ified In  this  section. 
Skc.  106.  Materials  Allocation. 

(a)  B^lnnlng  60  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Admmistrator 
may,  by  rule  or  order,  require  the  allocation 
of,  or  the  performance  under  contracts  or 
orders  (other  than  contracts  of  employment) 
relating  to,  supplies  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment If  he  makes  the  findings  required  by 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Admlni'^trator 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  authorities  con- 
tained In  subsection  (a)  will  be  adminis- 
tered. This  report  shall  Include  but  not  be 
limited  to  the  manner  in  vrhlch  allocations 
will  be  made,  the  procedure  for  requests  and 
appeals,  the  criteria  for  determining  priori- 
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ties  M  between  competing  requests,  and  the 
olBce  or  agency  which  will  admtnlater  such 
authorities. 

(0)  The  authority  granted  in  this  section 
may  not  be  used  to  control  the  general  dis- 
tribution of  any  supplies  of  materials  and 
equipment  In  the  marketplace  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  that — 

(1)  such  supplies  are  scarce,  critical,  and 
essential  to  maintain  or  further  exploration, 
production,  refining,  and  required  transpor- 
tation of  energy  supplies  and  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  energy  facili- 
ties, and 

(2)  maintenance  or  furtherance  of  explo- 
ration, production,  refining,  and  required 
transportation  of  energy  supplies  and  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  energy  fa- 
cilities during  the  energy  shortage  cannot 
reasonably  be  accomplished  without  exer- 
cising the  authority  q>eclfled  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

Sic.  107.  PKDnuL  Acnoirs  To  Incrkasx  Avaii.- 
ABLB   Domsnc    PRmoLxuic    Svp- 

PUXS. 

(a)~The  Administrator  may,  by  rule  or 
c»xlei#untll  June  30.  1975,  require  the  fol- 
lowing measures  to  supplement  domestic  en- 
ergy supplies: 

( 1 )  the  production  of  designated  domestic 
oUflelds,  at  their  maximum  efficient  rate  of 
production,  which  is  the  maximum  rate  at 
which  production  may  be  sustained  without 
detriment  to  the  ultimate  recovery  of  oil  and 
gas  under  sound  engineering  and  economic 
principles.  Such  fields  are  to  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate  State  regula- 
tory agency.  Data  to  determine  the  maximum 
efficient  rate  of  production  shall  be  supplied 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  the  State 
regulatory  agency  which  determines  the 
maximum  efficient  rate  of  production  and 
by  the  operators  who  have  drilled  wells  in.  or 
are  producing  oil  and  gas  from  such  fields; 

(2)  If  necessary  to  meet  essential  energy 
needs,  production  of  certain  designated  exist- 
ing domestic  oilfields  at  rates  In  excess  of 
their  currently  assigned  nuixlmum  efficient 
rates.  Fields  to  be  so  designated,  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  as  to  the  Federal  lands  or  as  to  Federal 
Interests  in  lands  under  their  respective 
Jurisdiction.  shaU  be  those  fields  where  the 
types  and  quality  of  reservoirs  are  such  as  to 
permit  production  at  rates  in  excess  of  the 
currently  assigned  sustainable  maximum  ef- 
ficient rate  for  periods  of  ninety  days  or  more 
without  excessive  risk  of  losses  In  recovery 
and 

(3)  the  adjustment  of  processing  opera- 
tions of  domestic  refineries  to  produce  re- 
fined products  in  proportions  commensurate 
with  national  needs  and  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  section  4(b>  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1073. 

fb)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  production  from  any 
naval  petroleum  reserve  now  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  641  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code. 

Sic.  108.  Otbzk  Akeitoments  to  Tm:  Emes- 

CENCT      PETBOLCTTM       ALLOCATION 

Act  or  1973. 

(a)  Section  4  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1873  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 103  of  this  Act)  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(1)  If  any  provision  of  the  regulation 
under  subsection  (a)  provides  that  any  al- 
location of  residual  fuel  oil  or  refined  pe- 
troleum products  Is  to  be  based  on  use  of 
■uch  a  product  or  amounts  of  such  product 
supplied  during  a  historical  period,  the  reg- 
ulation shall  contain  provisions  designed  to 
assure  that  the  historical  period  can  be  ad- 
justed (or  other  adjustments  In  allocations 
can  be  made)  In  order  to  reflect  regional  dis- 
parities In  use.  population  growth  or  un- 


usual factors  Influencing  us  (Including  un- 
usual changes  In  climatic  conditions) ,  of 
such  oU~or  product  in  the  historical  period. 
This  subsection  shall  take  effect  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Standby  Energy 
Emergency  Authorities  Act.  Adjustments  for 
such  purposes  shall  take  effect  no  later  than 
6  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection.  Adjustments  to  lefiect  population 
growth  shall  be  based  upon  the  most  current 
figures  available  from  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census." 

(b)  Section  4(g)(1)  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleimi  Allocation  Act  of  1973  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "February  38,  1975"  In  each 
case  the  term  appears  and  Inserting  in  each 
case  "June  30, 1975". 

(c)  Section  4(b)  (1)  (O)  Of  the  Emergency 
Petroleimi  Allocation  Act  of  1973  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(O)  allocation  of  resldvial  fuel  oU  and 
refined  petroleum  products  In  such  amounts 
and  In  such  manner  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  exploration  for,  and 
production  or  extraction  of— 

"(1)    fuels,  and 

"(11)  minerals  essential  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  United  States, 

and  for  required  transportation  related 
thereto,". 

(d)  The  Administrator  Shall,  within  30 
days  from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  report  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
shortages  of  petrochemical  feedstocks,  of 
steps  taken  to  alleviate  any  such  shortages, 
the  vmemployment  Impact  resulting  from 
such  shortages,  and  any  legislative  recom- 
mendations which  he  deems  necessary  to 
alleviate  such  shortages. 

Sec.  109.  Pkotection  op  Fhakchised  Dealeks. 

(a)   As  used  in  this  section : 

(1)  The  term  "distributor"  means  a  per- 
son engaged  in  the  sale,  consignment,  or  dis- 
tribution of  petroleum  products  to  wholesale 
or  retail  outlets  whether  or  not  it  owns, 
leases,  or  In  any  way  controls  such  outlets. 

(2)  The  term  "franchl»e"  means  any 
agreement  or  contract  between  a  refiner  or  a 
distributor  and  a  retailer  or  between  a  re- 
finer and  distributor,  undet  which  such  re- 
taller  or  distributor  Is  granted  authority  to 
use  a  trademark,  trade  name,  service  mark, 
or  other  Identifying  symbol  or  name  owned 
by  such  refiner  or  distributor,  or  any  agree- 
ment or  contract  between  such  parties  un- 
der which  such  retailer  or  distributor  Is 
granted  authority  to  occupy  premises  owned, 
leased,  or  In  any  way  controlled  by  a  party 
to  such  agreement  or  contmct.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  engaging  in  the  distribution  or  sale 
of  petroleum  products  for  piirposes  other 
than  resale. 

(3)  The  term  "refiner"  means  a  person  en- 
gaged in  the  refining  or  Importing  of  petro- 
leum products. 

(4)  The  term  "retailer"  means  a  person  en- 
gaged in  the  sale  of  any  refined  petroleum 
product  for  purposes  other  than  resale  within 
any  State,  either  under  a  franchise  or  Inde- 
pendent of  any  franchise,  or  who  was  so  en- 
paged  at  any  time  after  the  start  of  the  ba.'=e 
period. 

(b)(1)  A  renner  or  dlstjibutor  shall  not 
cancel,  fall  to  renev,-.  or  otherwise  terminate 
a  francM-se  unless  he  fi-rnlshes  prior  notifica- 
tion pursuant  to  this  paragraph  to  each  dis- 
•  tributor  or  rotallfr  affected  therebv.  Such 
notification  shall  he  In  wrUlng  and  sent  to 
such  distributor  or  rptallpr  by  certified  mall 
not  less  than  90  days  prior  to  tbe  date  on 
which  such  franchise  will  be  canceled,  not  re- 
newed, or  otherwise  terminated.  Such  noti- 
fication shall  contain  a  statement  of  inten- 
tion to  cancel,  not  renew,  or  to  terminate 
tos;ether  with  the  reasons  therefor,  the  date 
on  which  such  action  shall  take  effect,  and  a 
statement  of  the  remedy  or  remedies  avail- 
able to  such  distributor  or  retailer  under 
this  section  together  with  a  summary  of  the 
applicable  provisions  of  this  section. 

(2)  A  refiner  or  distributor  shall  not  can- 


cel, fall  to  renew,  or  otherwise  terminate  a 
franchise  imless  the  retailer  or  distributor 
whose  franchise  Is  termlnatad  failed  to  com- 
ply substantially  with  any  essential  and 
reasonable  requirement  of  stich  franchise  or 
failed  to  act  in  good  faith  in  carrying  cut  the 
terms  of  such  franchise,  or  unless  such  re- 
finer or  distributor  withdraws  entirely  from 
the  sale  of  refined  petroleum  products  in 
commerce  for  sale  other  than  resale  in  the 
United  States. 

(c)(1)  If  a  refiner  or  distributor  engages 
in  conduct  prohibited  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  a  retailer  or  a<  distributor  may 
maintain  a  suit  against  such  refiner  or  dis- 
tributor. A  retailer  may  maintain  such  suit 
against  a  distributor  or  9  refiner  whose 
actions  affect  commerce  and  whose  products 
with  respect  to  conduct  prohibited  \inder 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  he  sells  or  has  sold,  directly  or 
indirectly,  under  a  franchiae.  A  distributor 
may  maintain  such  suit  against  a  refiner 
who=^e  actions  affect  commerce  and  whose 
products  he  purchases  or  has  purchased  or 
whose  products  he  distribtites  or  has  dis- 
tributed to  retailers. 

(2)  The  coxirt  shall  grant  such  equitable 
relief  as  Is  necessary  to  remedy  the  effects 
or  conduct  prohibited  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  which  it  finds  to  exist  includ- 
ing declaratory  Judgment  and  mandatory  or 
prohibitive  injunctive  relief.  The  court  may 
grant  interim  equitable  relief,  and  actual 
and  punitive  damages  (exoept  for  actions 
for  a  failure  to  renew)  wh0re  Indicated,  in 
suits  under  this  section,  atid  may,  unless 
such  suit  is  frivolous,  direct  that  costs,  in- 
cluding reasonable  attorney  and  expert  wit- 
ness fees,  be  paid  by  the  defendant.  In  the 
case  of  actions  for  a  failure  to  renew,  dam- 
ages shall  be  limited  to  actual  damages  in- 
cluding the  value  of  the  dealer's  equity. 

(3)  A  suit  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  in  the  district  co\uJt  of  the  United 
States  for  any  judicial  district  In  which  the 
distributor  or  the  refiner  a?ainst  whom  such 
suit  is  maintained  resides,  is  found,  or  Is 
doinnr  business,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
in  controversy. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  tMs  Bectlon  expire  at 
midnight,  June  30,  1975,  but  such  expiration 
shall  not  affect  any  pending  action  or  i)end- 
ing  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal,  not  finally 
determined  on  such  date,  nor  any  action  or 
proceeding  based  upon  any  act  committed 
prior  to  midnight,  June  30.  J975.  except  that 
no  suit  under  this  section,  which  is  based 
upon  an  act  committed  prior  to  midnight, 
June  30,  1975.  shall  be  maintained  unless 
commenced  within  3  years  after  such  act. 
Sec.  110.  PaoHiBrnoN  on  Usreasonable  Ac- 
tions. 

(&)  Action  taken  under  authority  of  this 
Act.  the  Emergency  Petroleutn  jAllocatlon  Act 
of  1973.  or  other  Federal  law  resulting  In  the 
allocation  of  petroleum  products  and  elec- 
trical energy  among  classes  of  users  or  re- 
sulting In  restrictions  on  tee  of  petroleum 
products  and  electrical  energy,  shall  be 
equitable,  shall  not  be  arbitrary  or  capricious, 
and  shall  not  unreasonaUly  discriminate 
among  classes  of  users,  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  such  a  policy  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
publishes  his  finding  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Allocations  shall  ccntain  prcr/lslons  designed 
to  fofter  reciprocal  and  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  by  foreign  countries  of  United 
States  citizens  engaged  In  commerce. 

(b)  To  the  maxlmtma  extent  practicable, 
any  restriction  on  the  use  of  energy  shall  be 
designed  to  be  carried  out  In  such  manner 
so  as  to  be  fair  and  to  create  a  reasonable 
distribution  of  the  burden  of  such  restriction 
on  all  sectors  of  the  economy,  without  impos- 
ing an  unreasonably  disproportionate  share 
of  such  burden  on  any  9j>eclfic  Indtistry, 
business  or  commercial  enterprise,  or  on  any 
Individual  segment  thereof  and  shall   give 
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due  consideration  to  the  needs  of  commer- 
cial, retail,  and  service  establishments  whose 
normal  function  is  to  supyply  goods  and  serv- 
ices of  an  essential  convenience  nature  dur- 
ing times  of  day  other  than  conventional 
daytime  working  hours. 
Sac.  ill.  Regulated  Carriers. 

(a)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shall,  by  expedited  proceedings,  adopt  ap- 
propriate rules  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  which  eliminate  restrictions  on  the 
operating  authority  of  any  motor  common 
carrier  of  pn^)erty  which  require  excessive 
travel  between  points  with  respect  to  which 
such  motor  common  carrier  has  regularly  per- 
formed service  under  authority  Issued  by  the 
Commission.  Such  rules  shall  assure  con- 
tinuation of  essential  service  to  communities 
served  by  any  such  motor  common  carrier. 

(b)  Within  45  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall 
report  separately  to  the  t^propriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  on  the  need  for  addi- 
tional regulatory  authority  In  order  to  con- 
serve fuel  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending 
on  June  30,  1975,  while  continuing  to  provide 
for  the  public  convenience  and  necessity. 
Each  such  report  shall  identify  with  speci- 
ficity— 

(1)  the  type  of  regtilatory  authority 
needed; 

(2)  the  reasons  why  such  authority  Is 
needed; 

(3)  the  probable  Impact  on  fuel  con- 
servation of  such  authority; 

(4)  the  probable  effect  on  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  of  such  authority; 
and 

(5)  the  competitive  impact.  If  any,  of 
such  authority. 

Each  such  report  shall  ftirther  make  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  changes  In 
any  existing  fuel  allocation  programs 
which  are  deemed  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  pubUc  convenience  and  necessity  dur- 
mg  such  period. 
Sec  112.  ANTTTRTrsT  Provisions. 

(a)  Except  as  specifically  provided  In  sub- 
section (1),  no  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  convey  to  any  person  subject 
to  this  Act  any  immunity  from  civil  and 
criminal  liability  or  to  create  defenses  to 
actions  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"antitrust  laws"  means — 

(1)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies",  approved  July  2, 
1890  (13  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.),  as  amended; 

(2)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supple- 
me!it  existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  15,  1914  (15  U.S.C. 
12  et   seq.),   as   amended; 

(3)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.),  as  amended; 

(4)  sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  rev- 
enue for  the  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  August  27,  1894  (15 
U.S.C.   8   and   9),   as   amended;    amd 

(5)  the  Act  of  June  19,  1936,  chapter 
592   (IS  U.S.C.  13,  13a,  13b.  and  Sla). 

(c)(1)  To  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  Administrator  may  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  such  advisory  committees 
as  he  determines  are  necessary.  Any  such 
advisory  committees  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  of  1972  (5  VS.C.  App.  1).  Whether 
or  not  such  Act  or  any  of  its  provisions 
expires  or  terminates  during  the  term  of 
this  Act  or  of  such  committees,  and  in  all 
cases  shall  be  chaired  by  a  regular  full-time 
Federal  employee  and  shall  Include  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public.  The  meetings  of 


such    committees    shall    be    open    to    the 
public. 

(2)  A  representative  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  in  attendance  at  all  meet- 
ings of  any  advisory  committee  established 
pursuant  to  this  section.  The  Attorney 
General  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
shall  have  adequate  advance  notice  of  any 
meeting  a ..d  may  have  an  official  representa- 
tive attend  and  participate  In  any  such 
meeting. 

(3)  A  full  and  complete  verbatim  tran- 
script shall  be  kept  of  all  advisory  commit- 
tee meetings,  and  shall  he  taken  and  de- 
posited, together  with  any  agreement  re- 
sulting therefrom,  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Such  transcript  and  agreement  shall  be 
made  available  for  public  Inspection  and 
copying,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
552  (b)(1)  and  (b)  (Si)  of  tlUe  5,  United 
States  Code.  ^ 

(d)  The  Administrator,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  shall  promtilgate 
by  rule,  standards  and  procedures  by  which 
persons  engaged  In  the  business  of  pro- 
ducing, refining,  marketing,  or  distributing 
crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil  or  any  refined 
petroleum  product  may  develop  and  Imple- 
ment voluntary  agreements  and  plans  of  ac- 
tion to  carry  out  such  agreements  which  the 
Administrator  determines  are  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  objectives  stated  In  section 
4(b)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973. 

(e)  The  standards  and  procedures  under 
subsection  (d)  shall  be  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  section  553  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  They  shall  provide,  among  other 
things,  that — 

(1)  Such  agreements  and  plans  of  action 
shall  be  developed  by  meetings  of  commit- 
tees, councils,  or  other  Interested  segments 
of  the  petroleum  Industry  and  of  groups 
which  Include  representatives  of  the  public, 
of  industrial,  municipal,  and  private  con- 
sumers, and  shall  In  all  cases  be  chaired  by  a 
regular  fiUl-tlme  Federal  employee: 

(2)  Meetings  held  to  develop  a  voluntary 
agreement  or  a  plan  of  action  under  this 
subsection  shall  permit  attendance  by  In- 
terested persons  and  shall  be  preceded  by 
timely  and  adequate  notice  with  Identifica- 
tion of  the  agenda  of  such  meeting  to  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  to  the  public  in  the  affected 
community; 

(3)  Interested  persons  shall  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  present,  in  writing  and  orally, 
data,  views,  and  arguments  at  such  meet- 
ings; 

(4)  A  full  and  complete  verbatim  tran- 
script shall  be  kept  of  any  meeting,  confer- 
ence, or  communication  held  to  develop,  im- 
plement, or  carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement 
or  a  plan  of  action  under  this  subsection 
and  shall  be  taken  and  deposited,  together 
with  any  agreement  restating  therefrom, 
with  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Such  transcript  and 
agreement  shall  be  available  for  public  in- 
spection and  copying,  subject  to  provisions 
of  sections  552  (b)(1)  and  (b)(3)  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code. 

(f)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  may 
exempt  types  or  classes  of  meetings,  confer- 
ences, or  communications  from  the  require- 
ments of  subsections  (c)(3)  and  (e)(4), 
provided  such  meetings,  conferences,  or  com- 
munications are  ministerial  In  nature  and 
are  for  the  sole  purpose  of  implementing  or 
carrying  out  a  voluntary  agreement  or  plan 
of  action  authorized  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. Such  ministerial  meeting,  conference, 
or  communication  may  take  place  In  accord- 
ance with  such  requirements  as  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  may  prescribe  by  rule. 
Such  persons  participating  In  such  meeting, 
conference,  or   communication  shall   cause 


a  record  to  be  made  specifying  the  date  such 
meeting,  conference,  or  commumcatlon  took 
place  and  the  pert^ns  involved,  and  sima- 
marizing  the  subject  matter  discussed.  Such 
record  shall  be  filed  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Attorney  General,  where 
It  shall  be  made  available  for  public  Inspec- 
tion and  copying. 

(g)  (1)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  shall  participate  from 
the  beginning  in  the  development,  imple- 
mentation, and  carrying  out  of  voluntary 
agreements  and  plans  of  auction  authorized 
under  this  section.  Each  may  propose  any 
alternative  which  would  avoid  or  overcome, 
to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  possible 
anticompetitive  effects  while  achieving  sub- 
stantially  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Each 
shall  have  the  right  to  review,  amend, 
modify,  disapprove,  or  prospectively  revoke, 
on  Its  own  motion  or  upon  the  request  of 
any  Interested  person,  any  plan  of  action  or 
voluntary  agreement  at  any  time,  and.  If 
revoked,  thereby  withdraw  prospectively  the 
Immunity  which  may  be  conferred  by  sub- 
section (1)  of  this  section. 

(2)  Any  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of 
action  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  submitted  In  writing  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
twenty  days  before  being  Implemented,  where 
It  shall  be  made  available  for  public  Inspec- 
tion and  copying. 

(hi  ( 1)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  shall  monitor  the 
developm.ent.  Implementation,  and  carrying 
out  of  plans  of  action  and  voluntary  agree- 
ments authorized  under  this  section  to 
assure  the  protection  and  fostering  of  com- 
petition and  the  prevention  of  anticompeti- 
tive practices  and  effects. 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  shall  promulgate 
Joint  regulations  concerning  the  mainte- 
nance of  necessary  and  appropriate  docu- 
ments, minutes,  transcripts,  and  other  rec- 
ords related  to  the  development.  Implemen- 
tation, or  carrying  out  of  plans  of  action  or 
voluntary  agreements  authorized  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

(3)  Persons  developing.  Implementing,  or 
carrying  out  plans  of  action  or  voluntary 
agreements  authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  maintain  those  records  required  by  such 
joint  regulations.  The  Attorney  General  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  have 
access  to  and  the  right  to  copy  such  records 
at  reasonable  times  and  upon  reasonable 
notice. 

(4)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Attorney  General  may  each  prescribe 
such  niles  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Act.  They  may  both 
utilize  for  such  purposes  and  for  purposes 
of  enforcement,  amy  and  all  powers  conferred 
upon  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  the 
Department  of  Justice,  or  both,  by  any  other 
provision  of  law,  including  the  antitrust 
laws;  and  wherever  such  provision  of  law 
refers  to  "the  purposes  of  this  Act"  or  like 
terms,  the  reference  shall  be  understood  to 
be  this  Act. 

(1)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  civil  or  criminal  action  brought  un- 
der the  antitrust  laws  in  respect  of  actions 
taken  in  good  faith  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of  ac- 
tion to  carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement  by 
persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  produc- 
ing, refining,  marketing,  or  distributing 
crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil,  or  any  refined 
petroleum  product  that — 

( 1 )  such  action  was — 

(A)  authorized  and  t^jproved  pursuant  to 
this  section,  and 

(B)  undertaken  and  carried  out  solely  to 
achieve  the  piirposes  of  this  section  and  In 
compliance  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
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ot  fbla  Mctlon.  and  the  rales  promulgated 
bereundar;  and 

(2)  each  penona  ftiUy  oompllad  with  the 
raqulrsmexita  of  thla  aeetlon  and  tba  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  hereunder. 

(J)  No  proTlaloB  of  thla  Act  shall  he  con- 
strued as  granting  tanmunlty  tor,  nor  as 
limiting  or  In  any  way  affecting  any  remedy 
or  penalty  which  may  raeult  irom  any  legal 
action  or  proceeding  arising  from,  any  acts 
or  praetlcee  which  occurred:  (1)  prk>r  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  (3)  outside  the 
scope  and  purpoae  or  not  m  compliance  with 
the  terma  and  ccmdmans  of  this  Act  and 
thla  section,  or  (8)  suhsequent  to  Its  expi- 
ration or  repeal. 

(k)  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  this  section  shaU  apply  in  lieu  of 
section  0(e)  of  the  Kmergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  ef  1978.  All  actions  taken  and 
any  authority  or  Immunity  granted  \inder 
such  section  6(c)  shall  be  hereafter  taken 
or  granted,  as  the  case  may  be.  pursuant  to 
thlssectton. 

(1)  The  proTlslons  of  section  708  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1S60,  as  amended, 
shall  not  apply  to  any  action  authorized  to 
be  taken  \mder  this  Act  ot  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1873. 

(m)  The  Attorney  General  and  t%e  Federal 
Trade  Conunlsslon  shall  each  submit  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President,  at  least  once 
every  6  months,  a  report  on  the  impact  on 
competition  and  on  small  business  of  actions 
authorised  by  this  section. 

(n)  The  authority  granted  by  this  sec- 
tion (including  any  Immunity  under  sub- 
section (1) )  shall  terminate  on  June  30, 1076. 

(o)  The  exercise  of  authority  provided  in 
section  111  shall  not  have  as  a  principal 
purpose  or  effect  the  substantial  lessening  of 
competition  among  carriers  affected.  Actions 
taken  pursuant  to  that  subsection  shall  be 
taken  only  after  provldtag  from  the  begin- 
ning an  adequate  opportunity  for  participa- 
tion by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  In  charge  of 
the  Antitrust  Division,  who  shall  propose 
any  alternative  which  would  avoid  or  over- 
come, to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  any 
anticompetitive  effects  while  achieving  the 
purpoees  of  this  Act. 

Six.  113.  Ezposts. 

(a)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  by 
rule  or  order,  to  restrict  exports  of  coal, 
natural  gas.  petroleum  products,  and  petro- 
chemical feedstocks,  and  of  supplies  of 
materials  and  equipment  which  he  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  maintain  or  fur- 
ther exploration,  production,  refining,  and 
required  transportation  of  domestic  energy 
supplles  and  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  energy  facilities  within  the 
United  States,  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate  and 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  In  the  administration  of  the  restric- 
tions under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  Administrator  nuiy  request  and.  If  so.  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall,  pursuant  to 
the  procedures  established  by  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969  (but  without 
regard  to  the  phrase  "and  to  reduce  the 
serious  inflationary  Impact  of  abnormal 
foreign  demands"  In  section  3(3)  (A)  of  such 
Act).  Impose  such  restrictions  on  exports  of 
coal,  natural  gas.  petroleum  products,  and 
petTochemlc>U  feedstocks,  and  of  siipplies 
of  materials  ard  equipment  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  to  be  necessary  to 
mamtain  or  further  exploration,  production, 
refining,  and  required  transportation  of 
domestic  energy  supplies  and  for  the  con- 
struction and  mamtenance  of  energy  facil- 
ities within  the  United  States,  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  to  be  appropriate  and 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposea  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Rules  or  orders  of  the  Administrator 
under  subsection    (a)    of  this  section  and 


actions  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
take  Into  account  the  historical  trading  rela- 
tions of  the  United  Stotes  with  Canada  and 
Mexico. 

Skc.  114.  Emplotuznt  Impact  amd  Unticplot- 
Kxirr  AssiSTANCK. 

(a)  The  President  shall  take  Into  consider- 
ation and  shall  minimize,  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable,  any  adverse  impact  of  actions 
taken  pursuant  to  this  Act  upon  employ- 
ment. All  agencies  of  Government  shall  coop- 
erate fully  under  their  existing  statutory  au- 
thority to  minimize  any  such  adverse  Im- 
pact. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make 
grants.  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  him,  to  States  to  provide  cash  ben- 
efits to  any  Individual  who  Is  unemployed  as 
a  result  of  disruptions,  dislocations,  or  short- 
ages of  energy  supplies  and  resources,  and 
who  Is  not  eligible  lor  unemployment  assist- 
ance or  who  has  exhavisted  his  rights  to  such 
assistance  (within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
(4)(B)). 

(2)  Regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  lAbor 
luider  paragraph  (1)  may  require  that  States 
enter  Into  agreements  as  a  condition  of  re- 
ceiving a  grant  under  this  subsection,  and 
such  regulations — 

(A)  shall  provide  that — 

(1)  a  benefit  under  thla  subsection  shall 
be  available  to  any  individual  who  la  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  disruptions,  dislocations, 
or  shortages  of  energy  supplies  and  resources 
and  who  Is  not  eligible  for  unemployment  as- 
sistance (without  regard  to  whether  such 
unemplojrment  commenced  before  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act) . 

(U)  a  benefit  provided  to  such  an  individ- 
ual shall  be  available  to  such  Individual  for 
any  week  of  unemployment  which  begins  af- 
ter the  date  on  which  this  Act  Is  enacted  and 
before  July  1,  1975,  In  which  such  Individual 
Is  unemployed; 

(ill)  the  amount  of  a  benefit  with  respect 
to  a  week  of  unemployment  shall  be  equal 
to— 

(I)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  has  ex- 
hausted his  eligibility  for  unemployment  as- 
sistance, the  amount  of  the  weekly  unem- 
ployment compensation  payment  for  which 
he  was  most  recently  eligible;  or 

(II)  in  the  case  of  any  other  Individual,  an 
amount  which  shall  be  set  by  the  State  in 
which  the  individual  was  last  employed  at  a 
level  which  shall  take  Into  account  the  bene- 
fit levels  provided  by  State  law  for  persons 
covered  by  the  State's  unemployment  com- 
pensation program,  but  which  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  minimum  weekly  amount,  nor 
more  than  the  maximum  waekly  amount,  un- 
der the  unemployment  compensation  law  of 
the  State:  and 

(B)  may  provide  that  individuals  eligible 
for  a  benefit  under  this  subsection  have  been 
employed  for  up  to  1  month  in  the  52-week 
period  preceding  t^e  filing  of  a  claim  for 
benefits  imder  this  subsection. 

(3)  Unemployment  resulting  from  dlsrup- 
ticns,  dislocations,  rr  shortages  of  energy 
supplies  and  resources  shall  be  defined  In 
regulations  of  the  Secrctarj-  of  Labor.  Such 
regulations  shall  provide  tjiat  such  unem- 
ployment Includes  unemployment  clearly 
attributable  to  such  disruptions,  dislocations 
cr  shortages,  fuel  allocations,  fvel  priclnp, 
consumer  buying  dcclslonE  Influenced  by 
such  disruptions,  dislocations,  or  shortages, 
and  governmental  action  associated  with 
such  disruptions,  dlslocatioais,  or  shortages. 
The  determination  as  to  whether  an  indi- 
vidual is  unemployed  as  a  result  of  such  dis- 
ruptions, dislocations,  or  shortages  (within 
the  meaning  of  such  regulations)  shall  be 
made  by  the  State  in  whldi  the  individual 
was  last  employed  in  accordance  with  such 
indiistry,  business,  or  employer  certlflcatlon 
process  or  such  other  determination  proce- 
dure (or  combination  thereof)  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Lalx>r  shall,  conslst«it  with  the  pur- 
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poses  of  paragraph  (1 )  of  this  subeectlon.  de- 
ternUne  as  most  appropriate  to  miniw^iBt) 
admmistrative  costs,  i^peals,  or  other  delay. 
In  paying  to  individuals  th»  cash  aUowances 
provided  under  this  section. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  this  aubsection — 
(A)  an  individual  shall  be  considered  im- 
employed  in  any  week  if  he  f 

(I)  not  working, 

(II)  able  to  work,  and 
(ill)  available  for  work, 

within  the  meaning  of  the  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  In  affect  in  the  State 
In  which  such  mdlvidual  was  last  employed 
and  provided  that  he  would  not  be  subject 
to  disqualification  under  that  law  for  such 
week,  if  he  were  eligible  for  benefits  under 
such  law: 

(B)(1)  the  phrase  "not  eligible"  for  un- 
employment assistance  means  not  eligible  for 
compensation  under  any  State  or  Federal  un- 
emplo3mient  compensation  law  (mcludlng 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
(45  U.S.C.  361  et  seq.) )  with  respect  to  such 
week  of  unemployment,  and  is  not  receiving 
compensation  with  respect  to  such  week  of 
unemployment  under  the  unemployment 
compensation  law  of  Canada;  and 

(11)  the  phrase  "exhausted  his  rights  to 
such  assistance"  means  exhausted  all  rights 
to  regular,  additional,  and  extended  compen- 
sation under  aU  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws  and  chapters  85  of  tlUe  6 
United  States  Code,  and  has  no  fm^her  rights 
to  regular,  additional,  or  extended  compensa- 
tion under  any  State  or  Faderal  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  (Including  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act  (45  U^S.C. 
451  et  seq.))  with  respect  to  such  week  of 
imemployment,  and  la  not  receiving  com- 
pensation with  respect  to  such  week  of  un- 
employment under  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  of  Canada. 

(c)  On  or  before  the  sixtdeth  day  foUow- 
Ing  the  date  of  enactment  of  thU  Act,  the 
President  shall  report  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  present  and  proaectlve  impact  of 
energy  shortages  upon  employment.  Such  re- 
port shall  contain  an  assessment  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  existing  programs  In  meeting  the 
needs  of  adversely  affected  workers  and  shaU 
Include  legislative  recommendations  which 
the  President  deems  appropriate  to  meet  such 
needs.  Including  revisions  la  the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  laws. 
Sec.  115.  Use  or  Carfools. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
encourage  the  creation  and  expansion  of  the 
use  of  carpools  as  a  viable  component  of  our 
nationwide  transportation  aystem.  It  is  the 
Intent  of  this  section  to  maximize  the  level 
of  carpool  participation  In  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  di- 
rected to  establish  within  the  Department  of 
Transportation  an  "Ofllce  of  Carpool  Promo- 
tion" whose  purpose  and  responsibilities 
shall  Include— 

( 1 )  responding  to  any  and  all  reouests  for 
Information  and  technical  aasistanoft  on  car- 
pooling  and  carpooUng  systems  from  units  of 
State  and  local  governments  and  private 
groups  and  employees: 

(2)  promoting  greater  parti cioation  in  car- 
pooling  through  public  information  and  the 
preparation  of  such  materials  for  use  by  State 
and  local  governments; 

(3)  encouraging  and  promoting  private  or- 
ganizations to  organize  and  operate  carxxx>l 
systems  for  employees; 

(4)  promoting  the  cooperation  and  sharing 
of  responsibilities  betvron  separate,  yet  prox- 
imately close,  units  of  government  In  co- 
ordinating the  operations  of  carpool  systems; 
and 

(5)  prompting  other  such  measures  that 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  this  subjection. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Traa^>ortatlon  shall 
encourage  and  promote  the  use  of  Incentives 
such   as   special  parking   pflvUeges,  special 
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roadway  lanes,  toll  adjustments,  and  other 
incentives  as  may  be  found  beneficial  and 
administratively  feasible  to  the  fiirtherance 
of  carpool  rldershlp,  and  consistent  with  the 
obligations  of  the  State  and  local  agencies 
which  provide  transportation  services. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
allocate  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authorization  of  subsection  (f )  according 
to  the  following  distribution  t>etween  the 
Federal  and  State  op  local  units  of  govern- 
ment: 

(1)  The  initial  planning  process — up  to 
100  percent  Federal. 

(2)  The  systems  design  process — up  to  100 
percent  Federal. 

(3)  The  initial  startup  and  operation  of  a 
given  system — 60  percent  Federal  and  40 
percent  State  or  local  with  the  Federal  por- 
tion not  to  exceed  l  year. 

(e)  Within  12  months  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  make  a  report  to  Congress  of  all 
bis  activities  and  expenditures  pursuant  to 
this  section.  Such  report  shall  Include  any 
recommendations  as  to  future  legislation 
concerning  carpoollng. 

(f)  The  sum  of  $5,000,000  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  conduct  of  programs 
designed  to  achieve  the  goals  of  this  section, 
such  authorization  to  remain  available  for 
2  years. 

(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
"local  governments"  and  "local  units  of  gov- 
ernment'' Include  any  metropolitan  trans- 
portation organization  designated  as  being 
responsible  for  carrying  out  section  134  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code. 

(h)  As  an  example  to  the  rest  of  our  Na- 
tion's automobile  users,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  take  such  action  as  is 
necessary  to  require  all  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment, where  practical,  to  use  economy  model 
motor  vehicles. 

(1)  (1)  The  President  shall  take  action  to 
require  that  no  Federal  official  or  employee 
in  the  executive  branch  below  the  level  of 
Cabinet  officer  be  furnished  a  llmousme  for 
individual  use.  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  limousines  ftir- 
nlshed  for  use  by  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  or  to  those 
persons  whose  assignments  necessitate  trans- 
I>ortation  by  limousines  because  of  diplomatic 
assignment  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "llmoaslne"  means  a  type  6  vehicle  as 
defined  in  the  Interim  Federal  Specifications 
Issued  by  the  General  Service  Administra- 
tion, December  1, 1973. 

(3)  (A)  The  President  shall  take  action 
to  Insure  the  enforcement  of  31  U.S.C.  638a. 

(B)  No  funds  shall  be  expended  under  au- 
thority of  this  or  any  other  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  a  chauffeur  In  a  vehicle 
operated  In  violation  of  section  638a  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  or  this  Act. 
Sbc.  116.  AnimnsTHATrvx  PBOcismtK  and  Ju- 

DICIAI,  RSVTXW. 

(a)  (1)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (2) ,  (8) ,  and 
(4)  of  this  subsection,  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter n  of  chapter  5  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  shall  apply  to  any  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  order  under  this  title  or  under 
section  4(h)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973;  except  that  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order  Issued  under  the  Emergency 
Petroleimi  Allocation  Act  of  1973  (as  amend- 
ed by  this  title)  other  than  section  4(h) 
thereof,  nor  to  any  rule  under  section  ill  of 
this  title. 

(2)  Notice  of  all  proposed  substantive  rules 
and  orders  of  general  applicability  described 
In  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  given  by  publica- 
tion of  such  proposed  rule  or  order  In  the 
Federal  Register.  In  each  case,  a  minimum  of 
10  da3rs  following  such  publication  shall  be 
provided  for  opportunity  to  comment;  ex- 
cept that  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph 
as  to  time  and  notice  and  opportxinity  to 


comment  may  be  waived  where  the  President 
finds  that  strict  compliance  would  serlo\isly 
impair  the  operation  of  the  program  to  which 
such  rule  or  order  relates  and  such  findings 
are  set  out  in  detiAl  in  such  rule  or  order.  In 
addition,  public  notice  of  all  rxiles  or  orders 
promulgated  by  officers  of  a  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  or  to  State  or  local 
boards  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  to  the  max- 
imum extent  practicable  be  achieved  by  pub- 
lication of  such  rules  or  orders  In  a  sufficient 
number  of  newspapers  of  statewide  circula- 
tion calculated  to  receive  widest  possible 
notice. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (2),  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  a  rule  or  order  descrloed  In  para- 
graph ( 1 )  Is  not  likely  to  have  a  substantial 
Impact  on  the  Nation's  economy  or  upon  a 
significant  segment  thereof,  an  opportunity 
for  oral  presentation  of  views,  data,  and  ar- 
gument shall  be  afforded.  To  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  such  opportunity  shall  be 
afforded  prior  to  the  Implementation  of  such 
rule  or  order,  but  In  all  cases  such  oppor- 
tunity shall  be  afforded  no  later  than  45  days 
after  the  implementation  of  any  such  rule 
or  order.  A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of  any 
oral  presentation. 

(4)  Any  officer  or  agency  authorized  to  Is- 
sue rules  or  orders  described  In  paragraph 
(1)  shall  provide  for  the  making  of  such  ad- 
justments, consistent  vrtth  the  other  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  or  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  (as  the  case  may  be) , 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  special  hard- 
ships. Inequity,  or  an  unfair  distribution  of 
burdens  and  shall  in  rules  prescribed  by  it 
establish  procedures  which  are  available  to 
any  person  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  an  In- 
terpretation, modification,  or  reaclssion  of, 
or  an  exception  to  or  exemption  from,  such 
rules  and  orders.  If  such  person  Is  aggrieved 
or  adversely  affected  by  the  denial  of  a  re- 
quest for  such  action  under  the  preceding 
sentence,  he  may  request  a  review  of  such 
denial  by  the  officer  or  agency  and  may  ob- 
tain Judicial  review  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b)  or  other  applicable  law  when 
such  denial  becomes  final.  The  officer  or 
agency  shall.  In  rules  prescribed  by  it,  estab- 
lish appropriate  procedures,  including  a  hear- 
ing where  deemed  advisable,  for  considering 
such  requests  for  action  under  this  para- 
graph. 

(b)(1)  Judicial  review  of  administrative 
rulemaking  of  general  and  national  applica- 
bility done  under  this  title  may  be  obtained 
only  by  filing  a  petition  for  review  in  the 
United  States  Oo\irt  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  within  thirty  days  from  the 
date  of  promulgation  of  any  such  rule  or 
regulation,  and  Judicial  review  of  admin- 
istrative rulemaking  of  general,  but  less  than 
national  applicability  done  under  this  title 
may  be  obtained  only  by  filing  a  petition  for 
review  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  appropriate  circuit  within  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  promulgation  of  any  such 
rule  or  regulation,  the  appropriate  circuit 
being  defined  as  the  circuit  which  contains 
the  area  or  the  greater  part  of  the  area  within 
which  the  rule  or  regulation  Is  to  have  effect. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy, the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  exclusive  original  Jurisdlc- 
dictlon  of  all  other  cases  or  controversies 
arising  under  this  title,  or  under  regulations 
or  orders  issued  thereunder,  except  any 
actions  taken  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  or  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  or  any  actions  taken 
to  implement  or  enforce  any  rule  or  order 
by  any  officer  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  or  State  or  local  board  which 
has  been  delegated  authority  under  section 
120  of  this  Act  except  that  nothing  In  this 
section  affects  the  power  of  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  to  consider,  hear,  and 


determine  in  any  proceeding  before  It  any 
Issued  raised  by  way  of  defense  (other  than 
a  defense  based  on  the  constitutionality  of 
this  title  or  the  validity  of  action  taken  by 
any  agency  under  this  title).  If  in  any  such 
proceeding  an  Issue  by  way  of  defense  is 
raised  based  on  the  ccnstitutionallty  of  this 
Act  or  the  validity  of  agency  action  under 
this  title,  the  case  shall  be  subject  to  removal 
by  either  party  to  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  in  accordaace  with  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  chapter  89  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  ls.sued  under  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
or  to  any  rule  under  section  1 1 1  of  this  title. 

(4)  The  findmg  required  by  section 
4(h)  (2)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973  shaU  not  be  JudlciaUy 
reviewable  under  this  subsection  or  under 
any  other  provision  of  law. 

(c)  The  Administrator  may  by  nUe  pre- 
scribe procedures  for  State  or  local  boards 
which  carry  out  functions  under  this  Act 
or  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973.  Such  procedures  shall  apply  to  such 
boards  in  Ueu  of  subsection  (a),  and  shall 
require  that  prior  to  taking  any  action,  such 
boards  shall  take  steps  reasonably  calculated 
to  provide  notice  to  persons  who  may  be  af- 
fected by  the  action,  and  shall  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  presentation  of  views  (Includ- 
ing oral"  presentation  of  views  where  prac- 
ticable^ at  least  10  days  before  taking  the 
action.  Such  boards  shaU  be  of  balanced  com- 
position reflecting  the  makeup  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 552  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  any 
agency  authorized  by  thU  title  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
to  issue  rules  or  orders  shall  make  available 
to  the  public  all  Internal  rules  and  guide- 
lines which  may  form  the  basis,  in  whole  or 
m  part,  for  any  rule  or  order  with  such 
modifications  as  are  necessary  to  Insure  con- 
fidentiality protected  under  such  section  552. 
Such  agency  shall,  upon  written  request  of 
a  petitioner  filed  after  any  grant  or  denial 
of  a  request  for  exception  or  exemption  from 
rules  or  orders,  furnish  the  petitioner  with 
a  written  opinion  setting  forth  ^plicable 
facts  and  the  legal  basis  in  support  of  such 
grant  or  denial.  Such  opinions  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  petitioner  and  the  public 
within  30  days  qf  such  request  and  with  such 
modifications  as  are  necessary  to  Insure  con- 
fldentlaUty  of  information  protected  under 
such  section  552. 

Sec.  117.  PaomBTTED  Acts. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  vio- 
late anv  provision  of  title  I  of  this  Act  (other 
than  provisions  of  this  Act  which  make 
amendments  to  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  and  section  111)  or  to 
violate  any  rule,  regulation  (including  an 
energy  conservation  plan),  or  order  Issued 
pursuant  to  any  such  provision. 
Sbc.  118.  Entorckment. 

(a)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 117  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $2,500  for  each  violation. 

(b)  Whoever  willfully  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  section  117  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  for  each  violation. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  offer  for  sale  or  distribute  in  commerce 
any  product  or  commodity  in  violation  of  an 
applicable  order  or  regulation  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  Any  person  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  violates  this  subsection  after 
having  been  subjected  to  a  civU  penalty  for 
a  prior  violation  of  the  same  provision  of  any 
order  or  regulation  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  lined  not  more  than  $50,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  6  months,  or  both. 

(d)  Whenever  It  appears  to  any  persom 
authorized  by  the  Administrator  to  exercise 
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Ruthorlty  under  this  Act  that  any  Individual 
or  organization  has  engaged,  U  engaged,  or 
Is  about  to  engage  In  acts  or  practices  con- 
stituting a  violation  of  section  117,  such 
person  may  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  bring  an  action  In  the  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  to  enjoin 
such  acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a  proper 
showing  a  temporary  restraining  order  or 
a  preliminary  or  permanent  injunction  shall 
be  granted  without  bond.  Any  such  coiirt 
may  also  issue  mandatory  Injiuictions  com- 
manding any  person  to  comply  with  any 
provision,  the  violation  of  which  Is  prohib- 
ited by  section  117. 

(e)  Any  person  Buffering  legal  wrong  be- 
cause of  any  act  or  practice  arising  out  of 
any  violation  of  section  117  may  bring  an 
action  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  without  regard  to  the  amount  In 
controversy,  for  appropriate  relief.  Includ- 
ing an  action  for  a  declaratory  Judgment  or 
writ  of  injunction.  Nothing  In  this  subsec- 
tion shall  authorize  any  pera<Mi  to  recover 
damages. 

Sec.  119.  Skau,  Bvsimxss  Intoucatzon 
In  order  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 


(1)  the  Small  Bualnesa  Administration 
(A)  shall  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
provide  small  business  enterprises  with  full 
Information  concerning  the  provisions  of 
the  programs  provided  for  In  this  Act  which 
particularly  affect  such  enterprises,  and  the 
activities  of  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  under  such  provUlons,  and  (B) 
shall,  as  a  part  of  Its  annual  report,  provide 
to  the  Congress  a  summary  of  the  actions 
taken  under  programs  provided  for  in  this 
Act  which  have  particularly  affected  such 
enterprises: 

(2)  to  the  extent  feasible,  P^deral  and 
other  governmental  bodies  shaU  seek  the 
views  of  small  business  In  connection  with 
adopting  rules  and  regulations  under  the 
programs  provided  for  In  thia  Act  and  In  ad- 
ministering such  programs:   and 

(3)  in  administering  the  programa  pro- 
j^ded  for  in  this  Act,  special  provision  shall 
be  made  for  the  expeditious  handling  of  aU 
requests,  applications,  or  appeals  from  smaU 
business  enterprises.  ^^ 

S»C.   120.  DPJCATIOlf  OF  ATrrBOUTT  AND  Kr- 

rtcr  ojf  Stats  Law. 
(a)  The  Administrator  may  delegate  any 
of  his  functions  under  the  Kmergency  Pe- 
troleum AUocatlon  Act  of  1973  or  this  Act 
to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  agency 
which  he  heads  aa  he  deems  appropriate. 
The  Administrator  may  delegate  any  of  his 
functions  relative  to  implementation  and 
enforcement  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  or  this  Act  to  officers 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  or 
to  state  or  local  boards  of  balanced  compo- 
sition reflecting  the  makeup  of  the  commu- 
nity as  a  whole.  Such  oflloers  or  boards  shall 
be  designated  and  established  in  accordance 
With  regulations  which  the  Administration 
shaU  promulgate  rmder  this  Act.  Section  5 
(b)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973  Is  repealed  effective  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  transfer  of  functions 
under  such  Act  to  the  Administrator  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

f  Jf  il^!?^  '*''  *"■  ^*»*«  program  in  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  or 
Wiich  may  become  effective  thereafter,  shall 
be  superseded  by  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulation,  order,  or  energy  conserva- 
tion plan  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  except 
insofar  as  such  State  law  or  state  program 
is  Inomslstent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  or  such  a  regulation,  order,  or  plan. 

(c)  Effective  on  the  date  on  which  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration   (established    by    H.B.    11793. 


Ninety-third  Congress)  first  takes  office,  all 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973  (as  amended  by  this  Act), 
and  of  any  aSLfxr,  department,  agency,  or 
state  (or  officer  thereof)  under  such  Act 
(other  than  functions  voBted  by  section  6 
of  such  Act  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  Attorney  General,  or  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice),  are 
transferred  to  the  Administrator.  All  person- 
nel, property,  records,  obligations,  and  com- 
mitments used  primarily  with  respect  to 
functions  transferred  under  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Adminis- 
trates. 

Sec.  121.  OaAirrs  to  Statbb. 

Any  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
imder  section  125(b)  shall  be  avaUable  for 
the  purpose  of  making  grants  to  States  to 
which  the  Administrator  has  delegated  au- 
thority under  section  120  of  this  Act,  or  for 
the  administration  of  appropriate  State  or 
local  energy  conservation  programs  which  are 
the  basis  of  an  exemption  made  pursuant 
to  section  104(a)  (2)  of  this  Act  from  a  Fed- 
eral energy  conservation  plan  which  has 
taken  effect  under  section  104  of  this  Act. 
The  Administrator  shall  make  such  grants 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescrilje  by  rule. 
Sec.  123.  Ei«3igt  Information  Reports. 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  assuring  that  the 
Administrator,  the  Congreas,  the  States,  and 
the  public  have  access  to  and  are  able  to  ob- 
tain reliable  energy  Information  throughout 
the  duration  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator, 
in  addition  to  and  not  in  limitation  of  any 
other  authority,  is  authorized  to  request, 
acquire,  and  collect  such  energy  Information 
as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  assist  In 
the  formulation  of  energy  policy  or  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  or  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  the  AdmlnUtrfctor  shaU  have  the 
power  to — 

(1)  require,  by  rule,  any  person  who  is  en- 
gaged in  the  production,  processing,  refining, 
transportation  by  pipeline  or  distribution 
(other  than  at  the  retail  level)  of  energy 
resources  to  submit  report*; 

(2)  sign  and  issue  subpenas  for  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  relevant  books,  records,  papers, 
and  other  documents; 

(3)  require  of  any  person,  by  general  or 
special  order,  answers  la  writing  to  interro- 
gatories, requests  for  report,  or  other  in- 
formation; and  such  answers  or  submissions 
shall  be  made  within  such  reasonable  period 
and  under  oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  determine;  aixl 

(4)  to  administer  oaths. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  ac- 
curacy of  any  energy  information  requested, 
acquired,  or  collected  by  the  Administrator, 
officers  or  employees  duly  designed  by  him 
upon  presenting  appropriate  credentials  and 
a  written  notice  to  the  owner,  operatwa^jir 
at  reasonable  times  and  in  a  reasonable  man^ 
ner,  any  facility,  or  business  premises,  to 
Inventory  and  sample  any  stock  of  energy 
resources  therein,  and  to  examine  and  copy 
records,  reports,  and  documents  relating  to 
energy  Information. 

(d)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  exercise 
the  authorities  granted  to  him  under  sub- 
section (b)  to  develop  within  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  as  full 
and  accurate  a  measure  as  is  reswonably  prac- 
ticable of — 

(A)  domestic  reserves  and  production: 

(B)  imports;  and 

(C)  inventories; 

of  petroleum  products,  natural  gas,  and  coal. 
(2)    for  each  calendar  quarter  beginning 
with  the  flrat  complete  calendar  quarter  fol- 


l3wiL,g  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Administrator  shall  develop  and  publish 
quarterly  reports  containing  the  following: 

(A)  Report  of  petroleunx  product,  natural 
gas,  and  coal  Imports;  relating  to  country  of 
origin,  arrival  point,  quantity  received,  geo- 
graphic distribution  within  the  United 
states. 

(B)  Report  of  crude  oil  activity;  relating 
capacity  of  producers'  allocations  to  re- 
finers, and  fuels  to  be  made. 

(C)  Report  of  Inventories  nationally,  and 
by  region  and  State — 

(1)  for  various  refined  petroleum  products, 
relating  refiners,  refineries,  suppliers  to  re- 
finers, share  of  martet,  and  allocation  frac- 
tions; 

(II)  for  various  refined  peitroleum  products, 
previous  quarter  deliveries  and  anticipated 
3-month  available  supplies; 

(III)  for  refinery  yields  of  the  various  re- 
fined petroleum  products,  percent  of  activity, 
and  type  of  refinery: 

(iv)  with  respect  to  the  snnunary  of  antici- 
pated monthly  supply  of  refined  petroleum 
products,  amount  of  set  aside  for  assignment 
by  the  State,  anticipated  State  requirements, 
excess  or  shortfall  of  supply,  and  allocation 
fraction  of  base  year;  and 

(V)  with  respect  to  Uquelled  petroleum  gas 
by  State  and  owner:  quantities  stored,  and 
existing  capacities,  and  preyloios  priorities  on 
types,  Inventories  of  suppliers,  and  changes 
m  supplier  inventories. 

(3)  In  developing  the  energy  information 
called  for  In  this  section,  the  Admlnlstrat(»' 
may,  if  he  determines  thai  it  would  not  be 
practicable  to  do  otherwise,  use  the  statistical 
method  of  "sampling". 

(e)  In  order  to  avoid  or  minimize  dupli- 
cative reporting,  the  Administrator  may  re- 
quest and  acquire  energy  Information  from 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  Federal 
Government,  except  that  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  shall  refuse  to  supply  such 
Information  if  its  disclosiue  to  the  Adminis- 
trator would  otherwise  be  prohibited  by  law. 

(f )  Any  person  required  to  submit  energy 
Information  to  the  Admlnlttrator  under  this 
section  may  at  the  time  he  submits  such 
information  request  the  Administrator  to  de- 
clare such  information.  In  whole  or  In.  part, 
to  be  confidential  and  to  not  disclose  such  in- 
formation except  as  permitted  under  sub- 
section (d)(2).  The  Adininlstrator  shall, 
within  10  days  after  receipt  of  such  request. 
Initiate  and  (except  where  g;ood  cause  is 
stated)  complete  within  30  days  thereafter, 
an  administrative  proceedii^  affording  an  op- 
portunity for  hearing  under  sections  556  and 
557  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  InformBtlon  concerns  or 
relates  to  trade  secrets  or  other  matter  re- 
ferred to  in  section  1905  Of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  within  the  meaning  of  such 
section  1905. 

(g)  (1)  Information  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  concern  or  relate  to  trade 
secrets  or  other  matter  referred  to  In  section 
1905  ofutle  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
kep^«0()6fldentlal  and  not  be  disclosed  except 

at  disclosure  may  be  made  (A)  to  other 
officers  or  employees  concerned  with  carrymg 
out  this  Act  and  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  concerned  with  the 
formulation  of  energy  policy,  (B)  when  rel- 
evant, m  any  proceeding  under  this  Act  or 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973,  or  (C)  to  the  committees  of  Congress 
upon  request  of  the  chalnnan  of  any  such 
committee. 

(2)  Such  information  when  discloeed  in  a 
proceeding  under  this  Act  or  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  shall  be 
disclosed  by  the  Administrator  In  a  manner 
which  preserves  confidentiality  to  the  extent 
practicable  without  Impairing  the  proceed- 
ing and  such  Information  when  submitted 
to  the  committees  of  Congress  upon  request 
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shall  not  be  disclosed  except  by  authority  of 
the  committee. 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall 
govern  disclosure  of  such  mformatlon  by 
committees  of  the  Congress  and  Is  enacted 
by  the  Congress — 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
respectively,  and  as  such  shall  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House,  respec- 
tively, or  of  that  House  to  which  it  specifically 
applies,  and  such  rule  shall  supersede  other 
rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  Incon- 
sistent therewith,  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rule  (so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  procedure  in 
such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

(h)  As  used  In  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  shall  have 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "executive  agency" 
as  defined  in  section  105  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

(2)  the  term  "energy  information"  In- 
cludes all  mformatlon  in  whatever  form  on 
mineral  fuel  reserves,  exploration,  extraction, 
and  natural  energy  resources  (to  Include 
petrochemical  feedstocks)  wherever  located; 
production,  distribution,  and  consumption 
wherever  carried  on:  and  mcludes  mattere 
such  as  corporate  structure  and  proprietary 
relationships,  costs,  prices,  capitjU  invest- 
ment and  assets  and  other  matters  directly 
related  thereto,  wherever  they  exist;   and 

(3)  the  term  "person"  means  any  natural 
person,  corporation,  partnership,  association, 
consortium,  or  any  entity  organized  for  a 
common  business  pxirpose:  wherever  situ- 
ated, domiciled  or  doing  busmess,  who  di- 
rectly or  through  other  persons  subject  to 
their  control  do  business  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  Its  territories  and  possessions, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(1)  Information  obtamed  by  the  Admm- 
Istrator  under  authority  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
avaUable  to  the  public  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  552  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 
Sec.  123.  Intrastate  Gas. 

Nothmg  In  this  Act  shall  expand  the  au- 
thority  of   the   Federal   Power   Commission 
with   respect   to   sales  of   nonjurlsdlctional 
natural  gas. 
Sec.  124.  Exfsiation. 

The  authority  under' this  title  to  prescribe 
any  rule  or  order  to  take  other  action  under 
this  title,  or  to  enforce  any  such  rule  or 
order,  shall  expire  at  midnight,  June  30, 
1975,  but  such  expiration  shall  not  affect  any 
action  or  pendmg  proceedings,  civil  or  crimi- 
nal, not  finally  determmed  on  such  date,  nor 
any  action  or  proceeding  based  upon  any  act 
committed  prior  to  midnight,  June  30,  1976. 
Sec.  125.  AtTTHoaiZATioNS  of  Appropriations. 

(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Administrator  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  Act  and  under  other 
laws,  and  to  make  grants  to  States  under 
section  121,  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
endmg  June  30,  1974,  $75,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  endtag  June  30, 1975. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
under  grants  to  States  under  section  121, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $50.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
under  grants  to  States  under  section  114, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $500,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jxine  30, 
1974. 

Sec.  126.  SEVtSABiLiTT. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  any  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  clrc\mistance,  shall  be  held  mvalld,  the 


remainder  cf   this   Act,   or  the   application 
of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  It  Is  held  In- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
Sec.  127.  Contingency  Plans. 

(a)  In  order  to  fully  Inform  the  Congress 
and  the  public  with  respect  to  the  exercise 
of  authorities  under  sections  103  and  104  of 
this  Act,  the  Administration  shall,  to  the 
maximum  eritent  practical,  develop  contin- 
gency plans  In  the  natxire  of  descriptive 
analyses  of: 

(1)  the  manner  of  implementation  and 
operation  of  any  such  authority; 

(2)  the  anticipated  benefits  and  impacts 
of  the  provision  of  any  plan; 

(3)  the  role  of  State  and  local  government; 

(4)  the  procedures  for  appeal  and  review; 
and 

(5)  the  Federal  officers  or  employees  who 
will  admmister  any  plan. 

(b)  Any  conttagency  plans  which  describe 
the  exercise  of  any  authority  under  section 
103  or  104  of  this  Act  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  the  date  on 
which  any  plan  or  rule  relatmg  to  Such  con- 
ttagency plan  is  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  such  sections. 
Sec.  128.  Petroleum  Price  Control  Author- 

ITT. 

(a)  Section  4  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  is  further  amended 
by  addtag  at  the  end  of  such  section  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(J)    (1)  No  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date   of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
President  shall  exercise  his  authority  under 
this  Act  and  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
of   1970,   as  amended,  so  as  to  ^>eclfy    (or 
prescribe   a  manner  for  determining  equi- 
table ceiling  prices  for  all  first  sales  or  ex- 
changes of  crude  oil,  natural  gas  liquids,  and 
condensate   (or  classifications  thereof)    pro- 
duced ta  or  imported  into  the  United  States. 
"(2)   The  regulation  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  amended  so  as  to 
provide,  with  respect  to  the  prices  of  im- 
ported crude  oil,  natural  gas  liquids,  conden- 
sate, residual  fuel  oil,  or  refined  petroleum 
products,  produced  or  refined  by  the  person 
importing    such    product    into    the    United 
States,  or  purchased  or  exchanged  by  him 
(directly  or  indirectly)   from  an  affiliate,  no 
more  than  a  doUar-for -dollar  passthrough  of 
net  tacreases  In  foreign  taxes  and  in  royalties 
paid  to  nonafflllates  for  crude  oil,  natural  gas 
liquids,  or  condensate,  or  in  the  actual  price 
paid  at  the  first  purchase  from  a  nonafllllate 
of  such  crude  oil,  natural  gas  liquids,  con- 
densate, residual  fuel  oil,  or  refined  petro- 
lexun  products.  The  calculation  of  any  net 
increase  In  taxes,  royalties,  or  prices  at  first 
purchase   under   this   paragraph    shall   take 
Into  consideration  any  reduction,  by  virtue 
of   Increases  in   foreign   taxes,  royalties,  or 
prices,  upon  the  liability  of  the  importer  or 
his  affiliates  for  United  States  Income  taxes. 
"(3)  The  regulation  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  amended  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  any  increase  or  reduction,  relative 
to  prices  prevailing  on  May  15,  1973.  in  the 
price  of  crude  oil,  natural  gas  liquids,  and 
condensates    (or  any  classification   thereof) 
produced    ta   or    imported    tato   the   United 
States,  resulting  from  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  is  passed  through  so  as  to  cause 
a  doUar-f or-dollar  "  tacrease  or  reduction  in 
the  price  of  any  residual  fuel  oil  or  refined 
petroleum  product  (tacludlng  prt^ane)   de- 
rived from  such  crude  oil,  natural  gas  liquids, 
or  condensate.   Such   passthrough   of  price 
increases  or  reductions  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable  and  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  subsection    (b)  fit  this  section,  be 
allocated  among  products  refined  from  such 
crude  oil,  natural  gas  liquids,  or  condensate 
on  a  proportional  basis,  taktag  tato  consid- 
eration historical  price  relationships  among 
such  products. 


"(4)  Every  establishment  of  or  change  ta 
a  celling  price  (or  manner  of  determining 
the  ceiling  price)  specified  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  and  everj-  ceiltag  price  (or  man- 
ner of  determining  a  ceiltag  price)  or  exem- 
tlon  from  ceiling  prices  that  is  to  effect  on 
the  date  o'  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
shall  be  transmitted  to  Congress  no  later 
than  the  effective  date  of  such  change,  or  in 
the  case  of  every  such  celling  price  (or  man- 
ner for  specify  tag  such  a  ceiltag  price)  or 
exemption  from  ceiling  prices  ta  eJTect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  no 
later  than  30  days  after  that  date.  Every 
such  transmittal  shall  be  accompanied  and 
supported  by  a  detsdled  statement  setting 
forth— 

"(1)  the  additional  qualities  of  crude  oil, 
natural  gas  liquids,  or  condensate,  residual 
fuel  oil,  or  refined  petroleum  products,  if  any, 
that  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  pro- 
duced; 

"(11)  the  expected  effect,  if  any,  upon  the 
demand  for  crude  oil,  natural  gas  liquids,  or 
condensate,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  refined  petro- 
leum products,  or 

"(HI)  the  expected  impact  upon  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole,  tacludlng  the  Impact  upon 
consumers,  the  general  price  level,  and  the 
profitability  of  and  employment  ta  industry 
and  bustaess; 

••(iv)  any  expected  significant  problems  of 
'enforcement  or  administration;  and 

"(V)  the  expected  impact  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  exlsttag  competition  within  the  petro- 
leiun  Industry  resulting  from  said  ceiltag 
price,  manner  for  speclfytog  a  celling  price, 
or  (In  the  case  of  the  regulation  ta  effect 
upon  the  date  of  this  subsection)  exemption 
from  ceiltag  prices. 

"(5)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'equitable  celling  price'  means  a 
price  which  is  reasonable,  taktag  into  con- 
sideration the  need  to  obtata  sufficient  sup- 
plies of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products,  and  to  permit  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  balanced  against  the 
need  to  control  taflatlon  of  basic  and  essen- 
tial goods  and  services  and  hold  down  costs 
to  tadustrial  and  tadlvidual  consumers. 

"(6)  Section  4(e)(2)  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  and  section 
406  of  Public  Law  93-163  are  repealed." 
TITLE  n — COORDINATION  WITH  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL PROTECTION  REQUIRE- 
MENTS 
Sec.  201.  Suspension  Atjthositt. 

Title  I  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  UJ3.C.  1857 
et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"ENERGY  emergency  AtTTHORlTT 

"Sec.  119.  (a)(1)(A)  The  Admtaistrator 
may,  for  any  period  beginning  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  and 
endtag  on  or  before  November  1,  1974,  tem- 
porarily suspend  any  stationary  source  fuel 
or  emission  limitation  as  It  applies  to  any 
person,  if  the  Admtaistrator  finds  that  such 
person  will  be  unable  to  comply  with  such 
limitation  during  such  period  solely  because 
of  unavailability  of  types  or  amounts  of  fuels. 
Any  suspension  under  this  paragraph  and 
any  interim  requirement  on  which  such  sus- 
pension is  conditioned  under  paragraph  (3) 
shall  be  exempted  from  any  procedural  re- 
quirements set  forth  ta  this  Act  or  In  any 
other  provision  of  local.  State,  or  Federal  law, 
except  as  provided  ta  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  give  notios 
to  the  public  of  a  suspension  and  afford  the 
public  an  opportunity  for  written  and  oral 
presentation  of  views  prior  to  granting  such 
suspension  unless  otherwise  provided  by  the 
Administrator  for  good  cause  found  and  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register.  In  any  case, 
before  granting  such  a  suspension  he  shall 
give  actual  notice  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  to  the  chief  executive,  officer  ot 
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the  local  government  entity  in  which  the 
affected  source  or  aources  are  located.  The 
granting  or  denial  of  such  suspenaion  and 
the  Imposition  of  an  Interim  requirement 
shall  be  subject  to  judicial  review  only  on 
the  groimds  specified  in  paragraphs  (2)  (B) 
and  (3)  (C)  of  section  706  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
proceeding  under  section  304(a)(2)  or  307 
(b)  and  (c)  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  In  ISBUlng  any  stispenslon  imder 
paragraph  (l)  the  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  act  on  his  own  motion  without  ap- 
plication by  any  source  or  State. 

"(3)  Any  suspension  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  conditioned  upon  compliance  with 
such  interim  requirements  as  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  are  reasonable  and  prac- 
ticable. Such  Interim  requirements  shall  In- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to,  (A)  a 
requirement  that  the  source  receiving  the 
suspension  comply  with  such  reporting  re- 
quirements as  the  Administrator  determines 
may  be  neoeasary,  (B)  such  measures  as  the 
Administrator  determines  are  necessary  to 
avoid  an  Imminent  and  substantial  endan- 
germent  to  health  of  peroons,  and  (C)  re- 
quirements that  the  suspension  shall  be 
toapplicable  diiring  any  period  during  which 
fuels  which  would  enable  compliance  with 
the  suspended  stationary  eovirce  fuel  or  emis- 
sion limitations  are.  In  fact,  reasonably  avail- 
able to  that  person  (as  determined  by  the 
Administrator).  For  p\irposes  of  clause  (C) 
of  this  paragraph,  availability  of  natural  gas 
or  petroleum  products  which  enable  compli- 
ance shall  not  make  a  suspension  inappli- 
cable to  a  soiirce  described  In  subsection 
(b)(1)  of  this  section. 

"(4)  For  purposM  of  this  section: 

"(A)  The  term  'stationary  source  fuel  or 
emission  limitation'  means  any  emission  lim- 
itation, BChediUe,  or  timetable  for  compU- 
anee,  or  other  requirement,  which  is  pre- 
scribed Tinder  this  Act  (other  than  section 
303. 111(b).  or  112)  or  contained  in  an  appli- 
cable implementation  plan,  and  which  Is 
designed  to  limit  stationary  source  emissions 
reeultlng  from  combustion  of  fuels,  includ- 
ing a  prohibition  on,  or' specification  of,  the 
use  of  any  fuel  of  any  type  or  grade  or  pollu- 
tion characteristic  thereof. 

"(B)  The  term  'stationary  source'  has  the 
sama  meaning  as  such  term  has  under  sec- 
tion 111(a)(3). 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  any  fuel-bumlng  sta- 
tionary source — 

"(A)  which  is  proiiiblted  from  using  petro- 
leum products  or  natural  gas  as  fuel  by 
reason  of  an  order  Issued  imder  section  108 
(a)  of  the  Standby  Energy  Emergency  Au- 
thorities Act,  or 

"(B)  which  (1)  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  determines 
began  conversion  to  the  use  of  coal  as  fuel 
during  the  90-day  period  ending  on  Decem- 
ber 15.  1972,  and  (U)  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  deter- 
mines should  use  coal  after  November  1, 1974, 
after  balancing  on  a  plant-by-plant  basis  the 
environmental  effects  of  such  conversion 
against  the  need  to  fulfill  the  pxirposes  of 
the  Standby  Energy  Emergency  Authorities 
Act, 

and  which  converts  to  the  use  of  coal  as  fuel, 
shall  not,  trntu  January  1, 1979,  be  prohibited, 
by  reason  of  the  application  of  any  air  pollu- 
tion requirement,  from  biiming  coal  which 
Is  available  to  such  source.  For  ourposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'began  conversion' 
means  action  by  the  owner  or  operator  of  a 
source  during  the  90-day  period  ending  De- 
cenaber  16.  1973  (such  as  entering  into  a 
contract  binding  on  the  operator  of  the 
source  for  obtaining  coal,  or  equipment  or 
faculties  to  ttxan  coal;  expending  substantial 
■urns  to  permit  such  source  to  bum  coal:  or 
applying  for  an  air  pollution  variance  to  en- 
able the  source  to  bum  coal)  which  the  Ad- 


ministrator finds  evldenoes  a  decision  (made 
prior  to  December  15,  1973)  to  convert  to 
burning  coal  as  a  result  of  the  unavaUablllty 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  fuels  required  for 
compliance  with  the  applicable  implementa- 
tion plan,  and  a  good  faith  effort  to  ex- 
peditiously carry  out  such  decision. 

"(2)  (A)  Paragraph  (\\  of  this  subsection 
shall  apply  to  a  source  only  if  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  that  emissions  from  the  source 
will  not  materially  contribute  to  a  signif- 
icant risk  to  public  health  and  if  the  source 
has  submitted  to  the  Administrator  a  plan 
for  compliance  for  such  source  which  the 
Administrator  has  approved,  after  notice  to 
interested  persons  and  opportunity  for  pres- 
entation of  views  (Including  oral  presenta- 
tion of  views) .  A  plan  submitted  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  approved  only 
if  It  provides  (1)  for  compliance  by  the  means 
specified  in  subparagraph  (B) ,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  a  schedule  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  such  subparagraph;  and  (il) 
that  such  source  will  comply  with  require- 
ments which  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe Ux  assure  that  emissions  from  such 
source  will  not  materially  contribute  to  a 
significant  risk  to  public  health.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  approve  or  disapprove  any  such 
plan  within  60  days  after  snch  plan  Is 
submitted. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
regulations  requiring  that  any  source  to 
which  this  subsection  applies  submit  and  ob- 
tain approval  of  its  meaas  for  and  schedule 
of  compliance.  Such  regulations  shall  Include 
requirements  that  such  schedules  shall  in- 
clude dates  by  which  sucii  source  must — 

"(1)  enter  into  contracts  (or  other  enforce- 
able obligations)  which  have  received  prior 
approval  of  the  Administrator  as  being  ade- 
quate to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion and  which  provide  for  obtaining  a  long- 
term  supply  of  coal  which  enables  such  source 
to  achieve  the  emission  reduction  required 
by  subparagraph  (C),  or 

"(11)  if  coal  which  enables  such  source  to 
achieve  such  emission  reduction  is  not  avail- 
able to  such  soTirce,  (I)  enter  Into  contracts 
(or  other  enforceable  obligations)  which 
have  received  prior  approval  of  the  Adminis- 
trator as  being  adequate  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  section  and  which  provide  for 
obtaining  a  long-term  supply  of  other  coal 
or  coal  by-products,  and  (II)  take  sfeps  to 
obtain  continuous  emiadon  reduction  sys- 
tems necessary  to  permit  »uch  source  to  bum 
such  coal  or  coal  by-products  and  to  achieve 
the  degree  of  emission  reduction  required  by 
subparagraph  (C)  (which  steps  and  systems 
must  have  received  prior  approval  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator as  being  adequate  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  section) . 

"(C)  Regulations  under  subparagraph  (B) 
shall  require  that  the  source  achieve  the 
most  stringent  degree  of  emission  reduction 
that  such  source  would  have  been  required 
to  achieve  under  the  applicable  implemen- 
tation plan  which  was  In  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  sectloti  (or  if  no  appli- 
cable implementation  plan  was  in  effect  on 
such  date,  under  the  applicable  Implemen- 
tation plan  which  takea  effect  after  such 
date) .  Such  degree  of  emission  reduction  shall 
be  achieved  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  not 
later  than  January  1.  1979;  except  that.  In 
the  case  a  source  for  which  a  contlnuovis 
emission  reduction  system  Is  required  for 
sulfur-related  emission,  reduction  of  such 
emissions  shall  be  achieved  on  a  date  desig- 
nated by  the  Administrator  (but  not  later 
than  January  1, 1979) .  Such  regulations  shall 
also  Include  such  Interim  requirements  as 
the  Administrator  determines  are  reasonable 
and  practicable  Including  requirements  de- 
scribed In  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  subsection 
(a)(3). 

"(D)  The  Administrator  (after  notice  to 
interested  persons  and  opportunity  for  pres- 
entation of  views,  lnclu(£ng  oral  presenta- 
tions of  views,  to  the  extent  practicable)   (1) 


may,  prior  to  November  1,  1974,  and  shall 
thereafter  prohibit  the  use  of  coal  by  a  source 
to  which  paragraph  (1)  applies  if  he  deter- 
mines that  the  use  of  coai  by  such  source  is 
likely  to  materially  contribute  to  a  significant 
risk  to  public  health;  and  (11)  may  require 
such  source  to  xise  cool  of  any  particular  type, 
grade,  or  pollution  characteristic  if  such  coal 
is  available  to  such  souree.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  (b)  shall  prohibit  a  State  or  local 
agency  from  taking  action  which  the  Admin- 
istrator Is  authorized  to  take  under  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'air  pollution  requirement'  means  any 
emission  limitation,  schedule,  or  timetable 
for  compliance,  or  other  requirement,  which 
is  prescribed  under  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  law  or  regulation.  Including  this  Act 
(except  for  any  requirement  prescribed  under 
this  subsection  or  section  303),  and  which  is 
designed  to  limit  stationary  source  emissions 
resulting  from  combustion  of  fuels  (includ- 
ing a  restriction  on  the  use  or  content  of 
fuels).  A  conversion  to  coal  to  which  this 
subsection  applies  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
a  modification  for  purposes  of  section  111(a) 
(2)  and  (4)  of  this  Act. 

"(4)  A  source  to  which  this  subsection 
applies  may,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  ex- 
emption under  paragraph  (1).  obtam  a  one- 
year  postponement  of  the  application  of  any 
requirement  of  an  applicatle  Implementation 
plan  under  the  conditions  and  in  the  manner 
provided  in  section  110(f), 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may  by  rule  estab- 
lish priorities  under  which  manufacturers 
of  continuous  emission  reduction  systems 
shall  provide  such  systems  to  users  thereof, 
if  he  finds  that  priorities  must  be  Imposed 
In  order  to  assure  that  sueh  systems  are  first 
provided  to  usero  in  air  quality  control  re- 
gions with  the  most  sevene  sUr  pollution.  No 
rule  under  this  subsection  may  Impair  the 
obligation  of  any  contract  entered  mto  before 
enactment  of  this  section.  No  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  may  require  any  person  to 
use  a  continuous  emissioa  reduction  system 
for  which  priorities  have  been  established 
under  this  subsection  except  In  accordance 
with  such  priorities. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  study,  and 
report  to  Congress  not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion with  respect  to — 

"(1)  the  present  and  projected  Impact  on 
the  program  under  this  Act  of  fuel  shortages 
and  of  allocation  and  end-use  allocation 
programs; 

"  ( 2 )  availability  of  continuous  emission  re- 
duction technology  (hichiding  projections 
respecting  the  time,  cost,  and  number  of 
units  available)  and  the  effects  that  con- 
tinuous emission  reduction  systems  would 
have  on  the  total  envlron»nent  and  on  sup- 
plies of  fuel  and  electricityt 

"(3)  the  number  of  sources  and  locations 
which  must  use  such  technology  based  on 
projected  fuel  availability  data;- 

"(4)  priority  schedule  for  implementation 
of  continuous  emission  reduction  technology 
based  on  public  health  or  *ir  quality; 

"(5)  evaluation  of  avaUabUlty  of  tech- 
nology to  burn  municipal  aolld  waste  in  these 
sources;  Including  time  schedules,  priorities 
analysis  of  unregulated  pollutants  which  will 
be  emitted  and  balancing  of  health  benefits 
and  detriments  from  burntng  solid  waste  and 
of  economic  costs; 

"(6>  projections  of  air  quality  Impact  of 
fuel  shortages  and  allocations: 

"(7)  evaluation  of  altematlve  Control 
strategies  for  the  attalianent  and  main- 
tenance of  national  ambient  air  quality 
standards  for  sulfur  oxides  within  the  time 
frames  prescribed  In  the  Act,  including  asso- 
ciated considerations  of  Cost,  time  frames, 
feasibility,  and  effectiveness  of  such  alter- 
native control  strategies  ae  compared  to  sta- 
tionary source  fuel  and  emission  regulations; 

"(8)    proposed   allocatlans  of   continuous 
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emission  reduction  technology  for  nonsolld 
waste  producing  systems  to  sources  which  are 
least  able  to  handle  solid  waste  byproduct, 
technologically,  economically,  and  without 
hazard  to  public  health,  safety,  and  welfare; 
and 

"(9)  plans  for  monitoring  or  requiring 
sources  to  which  this  section  applies  to 
monitor  the  Impact  of  actions  under  this 
section  on  concentration  of  sulfur  dioxide  in 
the  ambient  air. 

"(e)  No  State  or  political  subdivision  xoks 
require  any  person  to  whom  a  suspension  has 
been  granted  under  subsection  (a)  to  use 
any  fuel  the  unavailability  of  which  Is  the 
basis  of  such  person's  suspension  (except 
that  this  preemption  shall  not  apply  to  re- 
quirements Identical  to  Federal  interim 
requirements  under  subsection  (a)(1)). 

"(f)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  whom  a  suspension  has  been 
granted  under  subsection  (a)(1)  to  violate 
any  requirement  on  which  the  suspension  is 
conditioned  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(3). 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
violate  any  rule  under  subsection  (c). 

"(3)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  owner  or 
operator  of  any  source  to  fall  to  comply  with 
any  requirement  under  subsection  (b)  or  any 
reg^ulatlon,  plan,  or  schedule  thereunder. 

"(4)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  fall  to  comply  with  an  Interim  requirement 
under  subsection  (1)  (3) . 

"(g)  Beginning  January  1,  1975,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  at  no  less  than 
180-day  intervals  in  the  Federal  Register  the 
following: 

"( 1 )  A  concise  summary  of  progress  reports 
which  are  required  to  be  filed  by  any  person 
or  source  owner  or  operator  to  which  sub- 
section (b)  applies.  Such  progress  reports 
shall  report  on  the  status  of  compliance  with 
all  requirements  which  have  been  Imposed 
by  the  Administrator  under  such  subsections. 

"(2)  Up-to-date  findings  on  the  Impact 
of  this  section  upon — 

"(A)  applicable  Implementation  plans, 
and 

"(B)  ambient  air  quality. 

"(h)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  affect 
the  power  of  the  Administrator  to  deal  with 
air  pollution  presenting  an  imminent  and 
substantial  endangerment  to  the  health  of 
persons   under   section   303  of  this  Act. 

'•(1)(1)  In  order  to  reduce  the  lUcelibood 
of  early  phaseo'.it  of  existing  electric  generat- 
ing facilities  during  the  energy  emergency, 
any  electric  generating  powerplant  (A) 
which,  because  of  the  age  and  condition  of 
the  plant.  Is  to  be  taken  out  of  service 
permanently  no  later  than  January  1,  1980, 
according  to  the  power  supply  plan  (in 
existence  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Standby  Energy  Emergency  Authorities  Act) 
of  the  operator  of  such  plant,  (B)  for  which 
a  certification  to  that  effect  has  been  filed 
by  the  operator  of  the  plant  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  and  (C)  for 
which  the  Conunlssion  has  determined  that 
the  certification  has  been  made  In  good  faith 
and  that  the  plan  to  cease  operations  no 
later  than  January  1,  1980,  will  be  carried 
out  as  planned  in  light  of  existing  and 
prospective  power  supply  requirements,  shall 
be  eligible  for  a  single  1-year  postponement 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) . 

"(2)  Prior  to  the  date  on  which  any 
plant  eligible  under  paragraph  (1)  is  re- 
quired to  comply  with  any  requirement  of 
an  applicable  implementation  plan,  such 
source  may  apply  (with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  the  plant 
l£'  located)  to  the  Administrator  to  pos^one 
the  applicability  of  such  requirement  to  such 
source  for  not  more  than  1  year.  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines,  after  balancing  the 
risk  to  public  health  and  welfare  which  may 
be  associated  with  a  postponement,  that 
compliance  with  any  such  requirement  is 
not   reasonable    in    light   of   the   projected 


useful  life  of  the  plant,  the  availability  of 
rate  base  increases  to  pay  for  such  costs, 
and  other  appropriate  factors,  then  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  grant  a  postponement  of 
any  such  requirement. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall,  as  a  con- 
dition of  any  postponement  under  para- 
graph (2),  prescribe  such  Interim  require- 
ments as  are  practicable  and  reasonable  in 
light  of  the  criteria  in  paragraph  (2). 

"(J)  (1)  The  Administrator  may,  after  pub- 
lic notice  and  opportunity  for  presentation 
of  views  in  accordance  with  section  653  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration, designate  pyersons  to  whom  fuel 
exchange  orders  should  be  Issued.  The  pur- 
ix>se  of  such  designation  shall  be  to  avoid  or 
minimize  the  adverse  impact  on  public 
health  and  welfare  of  any  suspension  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  conversion 
to  coal  to  which  subsection  (b)  applies  or  of 
any  allocation  under  the  Standby  Energy 
Emergency  Authorities  Act  or  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  shall  issue  exchange  or- 
ders to  such  persons  as  are  designated  by 
the  Administrator  under  paragraph  (1)  re- 
quiring the  exchange  of  any  fuel  subject  to 
allocation  under  the  preceding  Acts  effective 
no  later  than  45  days  after  the  date  of  the 
designation  under  paragraph  (1),  unless  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration determines,  after  consultation  with 
the  Administrator,  that  the  costs  of  con- 
sumption of  fuel,  resulting  from  such  ex- 
change order,  will  be  excessive. 

"(3)  Violation  of  any  exchange  order  Issued 
under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  a  prohibited 
act  and  shall  be  subject  to  enforcement  ac- 
tion and  sanctions  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  a  violation  of  any  re- 
quirement of  the  regulation  under  section  4 
of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973." 
Sec.  202.    Implementation  Pijin  Revisions. 

(a)  Section  110(a)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  In  paragraph  (3)  by  inserting  "(A) " 
after  "(3) "  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  (1)  For  any  air  quality  control  region 
in  which  there  has  been  a  conversion  to  coal 
under  section  119(b) ,  the  Administrator  shall 
review  the  appUcable  Implementation  plan 
and  no  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of 
such  conversion  determine  whether  such  plan 
must  be  revised  in  order  to  achieve  the  na- 
tional primary  standard  which  the  plan  im- 
plements. If  the  Administrator  determines 
that  any  such  plan  Is  inadequate,  he  shall 
require  that  a  plan  revision  be  submitted  by 
the  State  within  3  months  after  the  date 
of  notice  to  the  State  of  such  determina- 
tion. Any  plan  revision  which  is  submitted 
by  the  State  after  notice  and  public  hearing 
shall  be  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, after  public  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  public  hearing,  but  no  later  than 
3  months  after  the  date  required  for  sub- 
mission of  the  revised  plan.  If  a  plan  pro- 
vision (or  portion  thereof)  is  disapproved 
(or  if  a  State  fails  to  submit  a  plan  revision) , 
the  Administrator  shall,  after  public  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing,  pro- 
mulgate a  revised  plan  (or  portion  thereof) 
not  later  than  3  months  after  the  date  re- 
quired for  approval  or  disapproval. 

"(2)  Any  reqtiirement  for  a  plan  revision 
under  paragraph  (1)  and  any  plan  require- 
ment promulgated  by  the  Administrator  un- 
der such  paragraph  shall  include  reasonable 
and  practicable  measures  to  minimize  the 
effect  on  the  public  health  of  any  conver- 
sion to  which  section  119(b)   applies." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  110  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1867  C-5)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "  ( 1) "  after  "(c) ";  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (8)  as  sub- 
paragraphs (A),  (B),  and  (C),  respectively: 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 


"(2)  (A)  The  Admlnisuator  shall  conduct 
a  study  and  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  United  States  Senate  not  later 
than  6  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  paragraph,  on  the  necessity  of  park- 
ing surcharge,  management  of  parking  sup- 
ply, and  preferential  bus/carpool  lane  regu- 
lations as  part  of  the  applicable  implemen- 
tation plans  required  under  this  section  to 
achieve  and  maintain  national  primary  am- 
bient air  quality  standards.  The  study  shall 
mclude  an  assessment  of  the  economic  im- 
pact of  such  regulations,  consideration  of  al- 
ternative means  of  reducing  total  vehicle 
miles  traveled,  and  an  assessment  of  the 
impact  of  such  regulations  on  other  Federal 
and  State  programs  dealing  with  energy  or 
transportation.  In  the  ccuroe  of  such  study, 
the  Administrator  shall  consult  with  other 
Federal  officials  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Energj-  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Qtiality. 

"(B)  No  parking  surcharge  regulation  may 
be  required  by  the  Administrator  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  as  a  part  of 
an  applicable  implementation  plan.  All 
parking  surcharge  regulations  previously  re- 
quh-ed  by  the  Administrator  shall  be  void 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subpara- 
graph. This  subparagraph  shall  not  prevent 
the  Administrator  from  approving  parking 
surcharges  if  they  are  adopted  and  submitted 
by  a  State  as  part  of  an  applic^.ble  imple- 
mentation plan.  The  Aftminlstrator  may  not 
condition  approval  of  any  applicable  Imple- 
mentation plan  submitted  by  a  State  on  such 
plan's  including  a  parking  surcharge  regu- 
lation. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
suspend  until  January  1,  1975.  the  effective 
date  or  applicability  of  any  regulations  for 
the  management  of  parking  supply  or  any 
requirement  that  such  regulations  be  a  part 
of  an  applicable  implementation  plan  ap- 
proved or  promulgated  under  this  section. 
The  exercl=;e  of  the  authority  under  this  sub- 
paragraph  shall  not  prevent  the  Administra- 
tor from  approving  such  regulations  if  they 
are  adopted  and  submitted  by  a  State  as  part 
of  an  appli^ble  implementation  plan.  If  the 
Administrator  e.'iercises  the  authority  under 
this  subparagraph,  regulations  requiring  a 
review  cr  analysis  of  the  impact  of  proposed 
parking  facilities  before  construction  which 
take  e:Tect  on  cr  after  January  1,  1975,  shall 
not  apply  to  parking  facilities  on  which  con- 
struction has  been  Initiated  before  January 
1.  1975. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'parking  siucharge  regulation'  means  a 
regtdation  imposing  or  requiring  the  imposi- 
tion of  any  tax,  surcharge,  fee,  or  other  sur- 
charge on  parking  spaces,  or  any  other  area 
used  for  the  temporary  storage  of  motor  ve- 
hicles. The  term  'management  of  parking 
supply'  shall  include  any  requirement  pro- 
viding that  any  new  facility  containing  a 
given  number  of  parking  spaces  shall  receive 
a  permit  or  other  prior  approval,  issuance  of 
which  Is  to  be  conditioned  on  air  quality 
considerations.  The  term  'preferential  bus/ 
carpool  lane'  shall  Include  any  requirement 
for  the  setting  aside  of  one  or  more  lanes  of 
a  street  or  highway  on  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porary basis  for  the  exclusive  use  of  buses 
and/or  carpools." 
Sec.  203.  Motor  Vehicue  Emissions. 

(a)  Section  202(b)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1975"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1977";  and  by  in- 
serting after  "(A)"  the  following:  "The  reg- 
ulations under  subeectlon  (a)  applicable  to 
emissions  of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocar- 
bons from  light-duty  vehicles  and  engines 
manufactured  during  model  years  1975  and 
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1970  Bball  font»1n  standards  wblch  are  iden- 
tical to  the  Interim  standards  wblcb  were 
prescribed  (as  of  December  1,  1973)  under 
paragraph  (S)  (A)  of  tbls  subsection  for 
Ugbt-duty  vehlclea  and  engines  manufac- 
tured during  model  year  1975." 

(b)  Section  202(b)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "1976"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "1978 ';  and  by  Inserting  after 
"(B)"  the  following:  "The  regulations  under 
■ubaectlon  (a)  applicable  to  emissions  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen  from  light-duty  vehicles 
and  engines  manufactured  during  model 
years  1975  and  1976  shall  contain  standards 
which  are  Identical  to  the  standards  which 
were  prescribed  (as  of  December  1,  1973) 
under  subsection  (a)  for  light-duty  vehicles 
and  engines  manufactured  during  model 
year  1975.  The  regxilatlons  under  subsection 
(a)  applicable  to  emissions  of  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen from  light-duty  vehicles  and  engines 
manufactured  during  model  year  1977  shall 
contain  standards  which  provide  that  emis- 
sions of  such  vehicles  and  engines  may  not 
tixce^d  2.0  grams  p>er  vehicle  mile." 

(c)  Section  202(b)(5)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
luneoded  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  (A)  At  any  time  after  January  l. 
1  )75,  iny  manufact\irer  may  file  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator an  application  requesting  the 
suspension  for  1  year  only  of  the  effective 
date  of  any  emission  standard  required  by 
ptiagntph  (1)  (A)  with  respect  to  such  man- 
ulacturer  for  light-duty  vehicles  and  engines 
manufactured  in  model  year  1977.  The  Ad- 
m:nl8tiator  shall  make  his  determination 
wi:ti  rispect  to  any  such  application  within 
60  days.  If  he  determines.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  thfc  subsection,  that  such 
suspension  should  be  granted,  he  shall  simul- 
taneously with  such  determination  pre- 
scribed by  regulation  interim  emission  stand- 
ards which  shall  apply  (In  lieu  of  the  stand- 
ards required  to  be  prescribed  by  paragraph 
(1)(A)  of  this  subsection)  to  emissions  of 
carbon  monoxide  or  hydrocarbons  (or  both) 
from  such  vehicles  and  engines  manufac- 
tured during  model  year  1977." 

(d)  Section  202(b)  (6)  (B)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  is  repealed  and  the  following  subpara- 
graphs redesignated  accordingly. 

Sec.  204.  ComoBMiNG  AMxmiKXirrs. 

(a)  (1)  Section  llS(a)  (3)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  l)efore 
"112(c)",  by  inserting  a  comma  li»lleu  there- 
of, and  by  inserting  after  "hazardous  emis- 
sions)" the  following:  ",  or  119(f)  (relating 
to  priorities  and  certain  other  require- 
ments)". 

(2)  Section  113(b)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  112(c)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ",  112(c),  or  119(f)". 

(3)  Section  113(c)(1)(C)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  section  112(c)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  section  112 
(c).  OT  section  119(f)". 

(4)  Section  114(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "119  or"  before  "303". 

(b)  Section  116  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "119  (b) ,  (c) ,  and  (e) ," 
before  "209". 

Skc.  205.  PaoTxcnoN  or  Publk;  Health  aito 

ENVnONlCKMT. 

(a)  Any  allocation  program  provided  for  In 
title  I  of  this  Act  or  In  the  Emergency  Petro- 
letmi  Allocation  Act  of  1973,  shall,  to  the 
TnnTimiim  extent  practicable,  include  mea- 
sures to  assure  that  available  low  sulfur  fuel 
vUI  be  distributed  on  a  priority  basis  to 
those  areas  of  the  country  designated  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  as  requiring  low  sulfur  to 
avoid  or  mmimiw.  adverse  impact  on  public 
health. 

(b)  In  order  to  determine  the  health  ef- 
fects of  emissions  of  sulfur  oxides  to  the  air 
resulting  from  any  conversions  to  burning 
coal  to  which  section  119  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  implies,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall,  through  the  Na- 


tional Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences  and  In  cooperation  with  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  conduct  a 
study  of  chronic  effects  among  exposed  pop- 
ulations. The  sum  of  $3,500,000  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  such  a  study.  In  order 
to  assure  that  long-term  studies  can  be  con- 
ducted without  interruption,  such  s'ums  as 
are  appropriated  shall  t>e  available  until 
expended. 

(c)  No  action  taken  under  this  Act  shall, 
for  a  period  of  1  year  after  initiation  of  such 
action,  be  deemed  a  m^jor  Federal  action 
significantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment  within  the  meaning  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  (83  Stat.  856) .  However,  before  any 
action  under  this  Act  thtt  bss  a  slsnlflcant 
Impact  on  the  environment  is  taken,  If  prac- 
tica'ile,  or  In  any  event  within  60  days  after 
such  action  Is  taken,  an  environmental 
evaluation  with  analysis  equivalent  to  that 
required  imder  section  108(2)  (C)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable  within  this  time 
constraint,  shall  be  prepared  and  circulated 
to  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  to  the  public  for  a 
30-day  comment  period  after  which  a  public 
hearing  shall  be  held  upon  request  to  revievv' 
outstanding  environmental  Issues.  Such  an 
evaluation  shall  not  be  required  where  the 
action  In  question  has  been  preceded  by 
compllanee  with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  by  the  appropriate  Federal  agency. 
Any  action  taken  under  this  Act  which  wUl 
be  in  effect  for  more  than  a  1-year  period 
(other  than  action  takezk  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section)  or  any  action  to 
extend  an  action  taken  under  this  Act  to  a 
total  period  of  more  than  1  year  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  fxUl  provisions  oi  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  su'asectlon  (c)  of  this 
section,  m  order  to  expedite  the  prompt  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  importation  of 
hydroelectric  energy  thereby  helping  to  re- 
duce the  shortage  of  petroleum  products  In 
the  United  States,  the  federal  Power  Com- 
mission Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
issue  a  Presidential  permit  pvirsuant  to  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10485  of  September  3,  1953,  for 
the  construction,  operation,  maintenance, 
and  connection  of  faculties  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  electric  energy  at  the  borders  of  the 
United  States  without  preparing  an  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  856)  for  faculties 
for  the  transmission  of  electric  energy  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States  in  the 
vicinity  of  Port  Covington,  New  York. 

Sec.  206.  Enerct  Conservation  Study. 

(a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  shall  conduct  a  study 
on  potentlsd  methods  of  energy  conservation 
and,  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  on  the  results  of  such 
study.  The  study  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  the  foUowlng: 

(1)  the  energy  conservation  potential  of 
restricting  exports  of  fuels  or  energy-Inten- 
sive products  or  goods.  Including  an  analysis 
of  balance  of  payments  and  foreign  relations 
Implications  of  any  such  restrictions; 

(2)  federally  sponsored  incentives  for  the 
use  of  public  transit.  Inoludlng  the  need  for 
authority  to  require  additional  production 
of  buses  or  other  means  of  public  transit  and 
Federal  subsides  for  the  duration  of  the  en- 
ergy emergency  for  reduced  fares  and  addi- 
tional expenses  Incurred  because  of  increased 
service; 

(3)  alternative  requirements.  Incentives, 
or  dlstlncentlves  for  Inceraslng  industrial  re- 
cycling and  resource  recovery  In  order  to  re- 
duce energy  demand  Including  the  economic 
costs  and  fuel  consumption  tradeoff  which 
may  be  associated  with  such  recycling  and 


resoiu-ce  recovery  in  lieu  of  transportation 
and  use  of  virgin  materials; 

(4)  the  costs  and  benefits  of  electrifying 
rail  lines  In  the  United  States  with  a  high 
density  of  traffic.  Including  (A)  the  capital 
costs  of  such  electrification,  the  oU  fuel  econ- 
omies derived  from  such  electrification,  the 
abUlty  of  existing  power  tacllltles  to  supply 
the  additional  powerland,  and  the  amount 
of  coal  or  other  fossil  fuels  required  to  gener- 
ate the  power  required  for  raUroad  electrifi- 
cation, and  (B)  the  advantages  to  the  en- 
vironment of  electrification  of  railroads  in 
terms  of  reduced  fuel  consumption  and  air 
pollution  and  disadvantages  to  the  environ- 
ment from  Increased  use  of  fossil  fuel  such 
as  coal;  and 

(5)  means  for  Incentives  or  disincentives 
to  Increase  efficiency  of  Industrial  use  of 
energy. 

(b)  Within  90  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, after  consultation  with  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administrator,  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  for  appropriate  action  an 
"Emergency  Mass  Transportation  Assistance 
Plan"  for  the  pvirpose  of  conserving  energy 
by  expanding  and  improving  public  mass 
transportation  systems  add  encouraging  In- 
creased rldershlp  as  altomatlves  to  auto- 
mobile travel. 

(c)  Such  plan  shall  IncSude,  but  shaU  not 
be  limited  to — 

( 1 )  recommendations  ft>r  emergency  tem- 
porary grants  to  assist  States  and  local  public 
bodies  and  agencies  thereof  In  the  payment 
of  operating  exftenses  Incurred  In  connection 
with  the  provision  of  expanded  mass  trans- 
portation service  in  urban  areas; 

(2)  reconunendatlons  for  additional  emer- 
gency assistance  for  the  purchase  of  buses 
smd  rolling  stock  for  fixed  raU,  Including  the 
feasibility  of  accelerating  the  timetable  for 
such  assistance  under  section  142(a)(2)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code  (the  "Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973"),  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  additional  capacity  for  and  en- 
couraging Increased  use  of  public  mass  trans- 
portation systems; 

(3)  recommendations  for  a  program  of 
demonstration  projects  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  fare-free  and  low-fare  iirban 
mass  transportation  systems,  including  re- 
duced rates  for  elderly  and  handicapped  per- 
sons during  nonpeak  hoprs  of  transporta- 
tion; I 

(4)  recommendations  for  additional  emer- 
gency assistance  for  ttm  construction  of 
fringe  and  transportatlot  corridor  parking 
facilities  to  serve  bus  and  other  mass  trans- 
pgrtation  passengers; 

(5)  recommendations  oKx  the  feasibility  of 
providing  tax  Incentives  fbr  persons  who  use 
public  mass  transportation  systems. 

(d)  In  consultation  with  the  Federal 
Energy  Administrator,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  make  an  investigation 
and  study  for  the  pvu^ose  of  conserving 
energy  and  assuring  that  the  essential  fuel 
needs  of  the  United  States  will  be  met  by 
developing  a  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion system  between  the  cities  of  Tijuana  In 
the  State  of  Baja  California,  Mexico,  and 
Vancouver  in  the  Province  of  British  Colum- 
bia, Canada,  by  way  of  tbe  cities  of  Seattle 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  Portland  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  and  Sacramento,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Fresno,  Los  Angelas,  and  San  Diego 
in  the  State  of  Callfomte.  In  carrying  out 
such  Investigations  and  study  the  Secretary 
shall  consider,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to — 

( 1 )  the  efficiency  of  enorgy  utUlzatlon  and 
Impact  on  energy  resourcOs  of  such  a  system. 
Including  the  future  impact  of  existing 
transportation  systems  on  energy  resources 
if  such  a  system  la  not  efltablished; 

(2)  coordination  with  other  studies  under- 
taken on  the  State  and  local  levels;  and 

(3)  such  other  mattere  as  be  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

The   Secretary  of  Tran^ortatlon  shall  re- 
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port  the  results  of  the  study  and  Investiga- 
tion pursuant  to  this  Act,  together  with  his 
recommendations,  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  no  later  than  December  31.  1974. 
f  sc.  207.  Reports. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  shall  report  to  Congress 
not  later  than  January  31,  1975,  on  the  im- 
plementation of  sections  201  through  205 
of  this  title. 
Sac.  208.  Fuel  Econokt  anror. 

Title  n  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  section  213  as  section  214 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  section: 

'•PTJEL  ECONOMY  IMPROVEMENT  FROM  NEW 
MOTOR  VEHICLES 

"Sec.  213.   (a)(1)   The  Administrator  and 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shaU  con- 
duct a  Joint  study,  and  shall  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives   and    the    Committees    on    Public 
Works  and  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
Senate  within  120  days  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of   this   section,   concerning   the 
practlcabUlty  of  establishing  a  fuel  economy 
Improvement  standard  of  20  percent  for  new 
motor    vehicles    manufactured    during    and 
after  model  year  1980.  Such  study  and  report 
shaU   include,    but   not    be   limited   to,   the 
technological  problems  of  meeting  any  such 
standard.  Including  the  leadtlme  involved; 
the  test  procediu-es  required  to  determine 
compliance;    the   economic   costs   associated 
with  such  standards.  Including  any   bene- 
ficial economic  impact;  the  various  means  of 
enforcing  such  standard;  the  effect  on  con- 
sumption   of    natural    resources.    Including 
energy  consumed;  and  the  impact  of  appli- 
cable safety  and  emission  standards.  In  the 
course  of   performing  such   study,   the   Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion   shall    utUlze    the    research    previously 
performed  in  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  Administrator  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  the  Administrator  of 
the  CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  may  review  such 
report  before  its  submission  to  Congress  but 
the  Office  may  not  revise  the  report  or  delay 
its  submission  beyond  ^Yie  date  prescribed 
for  its  submission  and  may  submit  to  Con- 
gress its  comments  respecting  such  report. 
In  connection  with  such  study,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  utUIze  the  authority  provided 
in  section  307(a)  of  this  Act  to  obtain  nec- 
essary information. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'fuel  economy  improvement  standard' 
means  a  requirement  of  a  percentage  Increase 
In  the  number  of  mUes  of  transportation  pro- 
vided by  a  manufacturer's  entire  annual  pro- 
duction of  new  motor  vehicles  per  unit  of 
fuel  consumed,  as  determined  for  each  man- 
ufacturer in  accordance  with  test  proce- 
dures established  by  the  Administrator  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  Such  term  shall  not 
include  any  requirement  for  any  design  limit- 
ing the  manufacturer's  discretion  In  deciding 
how  to  comply  with  the  fuel  economy  im- 
provement standard  by  any  lawful  means." 

TTTLE  ni— STUDIES  AND  REPORTS 
Sec  301.  Agency  Studies. 

The  following  studies  shall  be  conducted, 
with  reports  on  their  results  submitted  to 
the  Congress: 

(1)  Within  60  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act: 

(A)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
review  of  aU  rulings  and  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  to  the  Economic  StabUlzatlon  Act 
to  determine  If  such  rulings  and  regulations 
contributed  to  or  are  contributing  to  the 
shortage  of  fuels  and  of  materials  associated 
with  the  production  of  energy  supplies. 

(B)  The  President  shall  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  all  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  to  identify  and  recommend  to 


the  Congress  specific  proposals  to  signifi- 
cantly Increase  energy  supply  or  to  reduce 
energy  demand  through  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

(C)  AU  Independent  regulatory  commis- 
sions shall  undertake  a  survey  of  all  activi- 
ties over  which  they  have  Jiirisdlctlon  to 
Identify  and  reoommend  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  President  specific  proposals  to  sig- 
nificantly increase  energy  supply  or  to  re- 
duce energy  demand  through  conservation 
programs. 

(D)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Director  of  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  shaU 
recommend  to  the  Congress  specific  Incen- 
tives to  Increase  energy  supply,  reduce  de- 
mand, to  encourage  private  industry  and 
Individual  persons  to  subscribe  to  the  goals 
of  this  Act.  This  study  shaU  also  Include  an 
analysis  of  the  price -elasticity  of  demand  for 
gasoline. 

(E)  The  Administrator  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  present  and  prospec- 
tive Impact  of  energy  shortages  upon  em- 
ployment. Such  report  shall  contain  an  as- 
sessment of  the  adequacy  o*  existing  pro- 
grams in  meeting  the  needs  of  adversely  af- 
fected workers,  together  with  legislative 
recommendations  appropriate  to  meet  such 
needs.  Including  revisions  In  the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  laws. 

(P)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  are  directed  to  pre- 
pare a  comprehensive  report  of  (1)  United 
States  exports  of  petroleum  products  and 
other  energy  sources,  and  (2)  foreign  In- 
vestment in  production  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts and  other  energy  sources  to  determine 
the  consistency  or  lack  thereof  of  the 
Nation's  trade  policy  and  foreign  Investment 
policy  with  domestic  energry  conservation  ef- 
forts. Such  report  shall  Include  recommen- 
dations for  legislation. 

(2)  Within  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act: 

(A)  The  Administrator  shall  develop  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  plan  for  providing 
incentives  for  the  Increased  use  of  public 
transportation  and  Federal  subsidies  for 
maintained  or  reduced  fares  and  additional 
expenses  incurred  because  of  Increased  serv- 
ice for  the  duration  of  the  Act. 

(B)  The  Administrator  shall  recommend 
to  the  Congress  actions  to  be  taken  regard- 
ing the  problem  of  the  siting  of  energy  pro- 
ducing faclUtles. 

(C)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  the  further  development  of  the 
hydroelectric  power  resources  of  the  Nation, 
including  an  assessment  of  present  and  pro- 
posed projects  already  authorized  by  Con- 
gress and  the  potential  of  other  hydroelec- 
tric power  resources,  including  tldSLl  power 
and  geothermal  steam. 

(D)  The  Administrator  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  Congress  a  plan  for  encouraging 
the  conversion  of  coal  to  crude  oil  and  other 
liquid  and  gaseous  hydrocarbons. 

(E)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
st\xdy  methods  for  susceleratlng  leases  of  en- 
ergy resoTirces  on  public  lands  including 
oU  and  g^as  leasing  onshore  and  offshore,  and 
geothermal  energy  leasing. 

Sec.  302.  Reports  or  the  PREsmENT  to  Con- 
gress 
The  President  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
every  sixty  days  beginning  June  1,  1974,  on 
the  implementation  and  administration  of 
this  Act  and  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973,  together  with  an  assess- 
ment of  the  results  attained  thereby.  Each 
report  shaU  Include  specific  information, 
nationaUy  and  by  region  and  State,  concern- 
ing staffing  and  other  administrative  ar- 
rangements taken  to  carry  out  programs  un- 
der these  Acts  and  may  Include  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  deems  necessary  for 
amending  or  extending  the  authorities  grant- 
ed m  this  Act  or  in  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
also  like  to  give  notice  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  other  interested  parties 
that  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  will 
hold  hearings  on  S.  3267,  on  Thursday, 
April  4,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  310,  Senate 
Office  Building. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.    BIDEN.    Mr.    President,    I    was 
pleased  by  the  recent  resounding  vote  of 
support  given  to  passage  of  the  minimum 
wage  conference  report.  Like  many  of 
my  colleagues,  I  felt  that  passage  of  this 
measure  was  overdue.  Despite  the  delay 
in  passing  this  minimum  wage  bill,  I  feel 
that  the  compromise  should  help  in  off- 
setting the  inflationary  spiral.  One  sig- 
nificant feature  of  this  legislation  is  that 
coverage  is  extended  to  an  additional  7 
million    people.    These    people    include 
household    domestic    workers,    seasonal 
laborers,  and  some  public  employees.  In 
addition,  the  compromise  bill  provides 
the  first  minimum  wage  increase  since 
1966,  raising  the  hourly  wage  in  steps  for 
most  workers  from  $1.60  to  $2  and  even- 
tually to  $2.30  an  hour  on  January  1, 
1976.  This  is  significant  because  of  sky- 
rocketing inflation  which  has  boosted 
the  cost  of  living  by  more  than  43  per- 
cent since  1966. 

The  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  have  now  cleared  the  way  for  the 
President  promptly  to  sign  the  bill  into 
law  which  would  allow  the  increased  min- 
imum wage  to  go  into  effect  May  1st.  I 
would  only  like  to  swld  that  I  consider 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  into  law  of 
vital  necessity  £is  a  means  of  alleviating 
some  of  the  burdens  on  working  men  and 
women  in  Delaware  and  elsewhere. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  DAY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  the  President  have 
appropriately  proclaimed  March  29  as 
Vietnam  Veterans  Day.  But  what  Is 
really  needed  now  are  not  long  speeches 
£md  proclamations  of  great  honors.  This 
has  already  been  done. 

Today  I  urge  the  U.S.  Senate  to  take 
speedy  action  on  the  impwrtant  veterans 
legislation  pending  before  this  body.  It 
is  urgently  needed.  There  are  6.5  million 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era,  2.6  million 
of  whom  served  in  Vietnam;  56,000  lost 
their  lives  in  Southeast  Asia  and  331.611 
were  wounded  or  disabled,  23,214  totally 
disabled.  Between  90,000  and  100.000  are 
crowding  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals. 

But,  Mr.  President,  figures  do  not  be- 
gin to  tell  the  full  story  of  Vietnam's 
toll. 

Fighting  the  most  unpopular  war  in 
history  and  returning  home  to  a  country 
that  does  not  want  to  think  about  Viet- 
nam any  more  and  has  not  provided  ade- 
quate benefits  for  these  veterans  has  dis- 
enchanted and  embittered  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Uiem.  This  is  wrong. 
I  believe  Congress  bears  a  responsi- 
bility to  assist  these  brave  men  in  their 
determination  to  return  to  a  productive 
and  full  life.  An  unemployed  and  un- 
trained veteran  Is  of  little  value  to  him- 
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self  or  his  country.  Thus  far  the  Vietnam 
veteran  has  received  too  little  too  late. 
The  administration,  after  years  of 
opposing  needed  increases  in  benefits  for 
Vietnam  veterans,  is  finally  waking  up. 
But  once  again  what  the  administra- 
tion Is  offering  is  less  than  what  Is 
needed  to  get  the  Job  done. 

This  is  why  I  am  cosponsoring  meas- 
ures that  will  do  more  for  the  Vietnam 
veteran.  Increasing  educational  benefits 
and  extending  the  eligibility  period  for 
using  these  benefits  Is  a  must.  Also,  the 
splrallng  cost  of  living  mandates  that 
boieflts  be  increased  to  afford  the  dis- 
abled veteran  an  honorable  and  decent 
standard  of  living. 

Mr.  President,  the  least  we  can  do  for 
veterans  who  have  been  robbed  6f  glory 
and  gratitude  is  to  match  the  benefits 
we  provided  others  after  earlier  wars. 
These  measures  I  am  sponsoring  will  help 
meet  that  goal.  I  therefore  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  this  badly  needed  legisla- 
tion without  delay. 


THIS  LAW  COULD  GIVE  US  BACK 
OUR  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
April  Issue  of  Reader's  Digest  there  is  an 
article  enUUed  "This  Law  Could  Give  Us 
Back  Our  Government."  Written  by  Mr. 
James  N.  Bflller.  the  article  discusses 
some  of  the  uses  to  which  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  has  been  put  by  citizens 
wishing  to  obtain  more  information 
about  what  their  Government  is  doing. 

Mr.  Miller  reports  a  Harris  poll  show- 
ing that  71  percent  of  the  people  agree 
with  the  statement  that: 

A  lot  of  Use  problema  connected  with  gov- 
ern.T.ent  could  be  •olved  If  there  weren't  so 
much  eecrecy  on  the  part  of  government 
officials. 

After  reviewing  the  many  bureaucratic 
obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  citizens 
who  invoke  the  FOIA  In  their  efforts  to 
penetrate  Government  secrecy,  Mr.' 
Miller  concludes  that:  '-  -     , 

The  FOIA  Is  probably  the  most  powerftif> 
weapon  we  have  for  restoring  the  faith  of  the 
people  m  their  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  referred  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  Law  Couud  Oivz  Us  Back 

OUB     QOVimKMXMT 

(By  James  Nathan  Miller) 
A  year  and  a  half  ago,  a  Seattle  couple 
named  Philip  and  Sue  Long  won  a  profound- 
ly significant  victory  against  the  U.S.  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service.  They  f<»ced  the  agen- 
cy— one  of  our  moet  powerful  and  secretive 
bureaucracies — to  release  facts  and  figures 
about  Its  operation  that  tt  had  rarely,  if  ever, 
divulged  to  an  outsider. 

The  importance  of  the  victory  goes  far 
beyond  the  Longs  and  the  IRS.  For  the  law 
that  the  Longs  used  In  their  battle — a  seven- 
year-old,  blandly  titled  statute  called  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  (FOIA) — can  be 
used  against  every  federal  bureaucracy.  And 
though  relatively  tew  people  have  used  tt  so 
far.  tliere  U  hope  that  large  numbers  wlU 
soon  start  to  exploit  the  law's  ezploatve 
power — the  power  to  force  bureaucrats  to 
deal  openly  with  the  poblle. 


Before  looking  at  the  bettle  between  the 
Longs  and  the  IRS,  It's  esentlal  to  observe 
how  widely  secrecy  is  used  Hy  otir  government 
agencies  to  keep  their  activities  screened 
from  public  view.  Examples: 

Privacy.  Last  year.  Hospital  Practice  maga- 
zine requested  copies  of  survey  reports  that 
the  Social  Security  Administration  had 
drawn  up  on  nursing  homes  around  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  that  accepted  Medicare  patients. 
No,  said  SSA;  revealing  ttie  reports  would 
Invade  the  "confidentiality"  of  its  file. 

The  Lie.  When  a  citizens'  group  ashed  to 
see  letters  of  complaint  abotu  airline  serv- 
ice that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  had  re- 
ceived from  the  public,  CAB  refused.  Authors 
would  be  subject  to  "possible  harassment" 
by  the  airlines,  said  CAB.  Looking  into  the 
matter  further,  the  citizens'  group  discovered 
It  was  CAB  policy  to  forward  all  complain- 
ing letters  to  the  airlines  Involved — without 
deleting  the  authors'  names  or  addresse*. 

Trade  Secrets.  Last  year,  Consumers  Union, 
publisher  of  Consumer  Reports,  asked  the 
T'ooC  and  Drug  Administration  to  make  pub- 
lic a  study  of  the  effect  on  mice  of  m»lenges- 
trol  acetate  (MGA),  an  edditive  in  cattle 
feed  suspected  to  be  cancer -producing  PDA 
refused,  saying  that  Ijecause  the  study  had 
been  made  by  MGA's  manufacturer,  tt  was  a 
"trade  secret." 

Delay — In  1970,  when  tlie  Nixon  .Adminis- 
tration was  pressuring  CongreDS  to  approve 
government  financing  of  a  supersonic  irauj- 
port  plane,  antl-SST  forces  requested  that 
the  White  House  release  a  study  known  as 
the  Garwln  Report,  which  had  been  made  In 
1969  by  a  group  of  top  scientists  fcr  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  at  the  PreEident's 
request.  Because  the  report  was  designed  to 
be  a  totally  objective  evaluetlon  by  the  coun- 
try's leading  experts  of  the  SST's  economics 
and  possible  cnvlronmeatal  effects,  antl- 
SST  forces  asked  that  It  be  made  public. 

The  Administration  refused.  Only  after  a 
court  order  was  the  report  released,  reveal - 
lag  that  the  advL'sory  groep  had  found  the 
project  economically  unsound  and  environ- 
mentally dangerous  and  had  recommended 
its  abandonment.  But  by  that  time — 17 
months  after  the  original  request — the  in- 
formation was  uselesE.  since  the  disciosiire 
came  five  months  after  Ccngress  had  voted 
to  kill  the  project. 

CrriZENS'    RIGHT-TO-KNOW 

These  cares  are  merely  a  sampling.  In  big 
matters  and  smiU,  the  .ie;re;y  mania  has 
created  what  might  be  called,  with  only 
Slight  exaggeration,  "government  of,  by  and 
for  the  btu"eaucrats."  Little  wonder  that  a 
recent  Harris  poll  showed  that  71  percent 
of  the  people  agree  with  the  statement  that, 
"a  lot  of  the  prcblems  connected  with  gov- 
ernment could  be  solved  If  there  weren't  so 
much  secrecy  on  the  part  of  government 
officials." 

This  new  public  awareness  of  the  problem 
has  come,  of  course,  mainly  as  a  result  of 
the  Watergate  revelations.  But  It  is  Impor- 
tant to  realize  that  the  mctives  tot  the  Wa- 
tergate cover-up — the  concealment  of  actual 
crimes — were  far  different  from  the  motives 
of  the  typical  bureaucratic  secret-keeper. 
Indeed,  what  makes  secrecy  so  common 
throughout  the  bureaucracy  is  that  the  mo- 
tives for  It  are  usually  one£  that  honest  men 
can  rationalize  as  being  in  the  public  In- 
terest. One  major  motive  IB  the  desire  to  get 
the  Job  done  without  the  second-guessing  of 
foolish  citizen-amateurs  who  "don't  really 
understand  the  problem." 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration's refusal  to  reveal  Its  nursing- 
home  surveys  to  Hospital  practice  magazine. 
Says  Ronald  Plesser.  a  lawyer  for  Ralph 
Nader,  who  bandied  the  case  against  the 
agency:  "After  we  won  the  suit,  I  asked 
an  SSA  representative  why  tliey'd  made  us 
sue  for  Information  that  was  so  obviously 
of  legitimate  public  conoem.  He  said  that 
HEW  felt  the  public  wouldn't  be  able  to  put 


the  Information  In  perspective.  'Take  a  prob- 
lem like  cockroaches,  for  ekample,'  he  said. 
'You  and  I  know  that  every  institutional 
kitchen  has  some  cockroaches — but  what 
would  It  look  like  If  the  public  read  that 
government  money  was  going  to  Institutions 
with  cockroaches  In  the  kitchen?'  " 

Another  major  reason  Xqr  secrecy  la  fear 
that  outsiders."  If  given  the  Inside  facts, 
might  actually  discover  bungling  or  worse. 
Here,  for  Instance,  Is  how  a  top  official  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  explained 
his  refusal  to  release  airllne-safecy  statistics 
to  Nader ;  "I  suppose  he  wants  to  review  these 
reports  and  when  he  gets  something  excit- 
ing, say,  'Aha!'  " 

_t's  a  perfect  illustration  of  v.-hy  v/e  need 
a  st:o..g  public-disclosure  act.  For  it  is  pre- 
cisely that — the  citlisu's  right  to  search 
through  hio  government  for  things  to  say 
•Aha!"  about — that  is  oar  Strongest  guaran- 
tee of  a  government  responelve  to  the  public 
will.  I 

POV/ER  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

It  vvas  specifically  to  strengthen  this  right 
that  Congress,  In  1966,  pased  the  foia.  Up 
to  that  time,  it  you  a^ked  for  information 
f-o.-n  a  goverume.it  official,  first  you  had  to 
prove  that  vou  had  some  dlWct  Interest;  then 
the  official  vvas  supposed  to  hsmd  It  over — 
w?i.'c-^s  he  decided  that  there  was  "good  cause" 
or  that  it  was  "in  the  public  interest"  not  to. 
In  the  early  1960s,  when  Odngress  held  hear- 
ings on  the  idea  of  closing  ijliece  gaping  loop- 
holes, federal  agencies  >vete  unaialmous  In 
their  opposition.  TheL-  spokesmen  drew  a 
lurid  picture  of  government  work  coming  to 
a  stop  as  people  potired  In  off  l^e  streets, 
clOEging  oSces  and  bogglhg  down  officials 
wilh  inconse'^^uential  questions. 

Bt!t  Co.'^gress  rejected  the  arguments  and 
passed  'he  foia.  It  was,  in  the  words  of  a 
House  report,  "milestone  legislation";  for  it 
gave  the  public  two  unprecedented  new  pow- 
ers. First,  It  said  that  a  citlfen  no  longer  had 
to  prove  any  ppcclal  Interest  in  a  piece  of  In- 
fo-mitlon.  ",\ny  person,"  says  the  law.  can 
demand  it.  Second,  Ir  said  that  if  a  citizen 
tal.es  an  agency  to  court  to  get  Information, 
all  he  has  to  prove  is  that  it  vas  denied  him: 
then  the  burden  of  prcof  J-;  on  the  goTern- 
ment  ta  show  a  legitimalle  reason  for  the 
c"cnlal.  ^ 

WhcTi  leritimate  reasons; are  there?  In  ad- 
cl'.tion  to  the  obviov.s  one  of  protecting  na- 
tional security,  the  law  provides  eight  other 
exemptions  from  the  dieclosure  require- 
ment— ma'nly  the  protection  of  trade  secrets, 
of  personal  records  of  govefnment  employes, 
of  investigatory  files  and  of  the  kind  of  In- 
ternal memoranda  that  are  part  of  the  pre- 
llminEiry  idea-swapping  that  goes  on  in  any 
office  trying  to  reach  a  cjecislon.  In  other 
vvord.s,  the  law  recog^nlzes  that  even  govern- 
ment workers  can't  operate  efficiently  In  a 
flshbowl. 

While  the  bureaucracy  has  exploited  these 
exceptions  for  all  they  are  worth  (protection 
of  "national  security,"  has  probably  been 
the  most  often  abused) ,  the  FOIA  Is  proba- 
bly the  most  powerful  weapon  we  have  for 
restoring  the  faith  of  the  pec^le  In  their 
government.  It  has  already  forced  the  Agri- 
culture Department  to  reveal  warning  letters 
it  sent  to  companies  suspected  of  violating 
meat  and  poultry  laws,  the  CAB  to  release 
facts  on  aircraft  mishaps,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  admit  its  serious  con- 
cern about  the  safety  of  atemlc  plants. 

AGAINST  BLTTNT  ODDS 

Which  brings  us  back  to  the  case  of  Phil 
and  Sue  Long  and  their  bat^tle  with  the  IRS. 
PhU.  57,  earns  about  $8000  a  year  in  sales 
and  In  managing  a  group  of  working-class 
apartment  houses  In  Seattle.  Early  in  1S70 
IRS  Informed  him  that  he  owed.  In  1966-88 
taxes,  almost  twice  as  much  as  he  had  al- 
ready paid. 

Because  IRS's  case  agaliwt  blm  involved  a 
rarely   used   technical  finfllng,   Phil  deter- 
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mined  to  find  out  how  It  had  handled  aimiUr 
cases  in  the  past.  Whether  his  su^rtclon  was 
Justified  has  not  yet  been  deteimliied  (his 
case  Is  stUl  on  an>eal) ,  but  me  fact  cpilckly 
became  clear  beyond  doubt:  The  IRS  re- 
gards Information  about  its  own  Internal 
workings  Is  no  business  of  the  public. 

VlrtuaUy  whatever  the  Longs  asked  for 
IBS  found  a  reason  for  refusing.  When  they 
requested  samples  of  certain  forms  the 
■gmcy  Lssues  to  the  public  without  duuge, 
they  got  them  only  after  waiting  seven 
months  and  paying  $163.76  for  the  six  days' 
time  IBS  claimed  It  had  spvaX  on  a  "records 
search"  in  its  warehouses.  Traveling  to  Wash- 
lagton,  D.C.,  to  push  their  ease  tax  access  to 
Information,  the  Longs  arranged  a  meeting 
with  ntS  officials,  at  which  they  submitted 
20  specific  requests  for  sections  from  the  IBS 
Mfn"«>i  When,  as  requested,  they  came  back 
the  next  day,  they  were  handed  a  manlla 
envelope  containing  20  sheets  at  paper — each 
one  a  copy  of  Form  2584,  stating  "Thank  you 
for  your  letter.  It  Is  receiving  our  attention 
and  we  will  send  you  a  reply  as  soon  as 
possible." 

At  one  meeting  the  Longs  attended  in 
Washington,  a  top  IRS  official  bluntly  stated 
the  odds  against  them:  "You  realise,  of 
course,  that  we  have  over  600  lawyerm  in  this 
department."  But,  using  the  FOIA  as  their 
weapon,  the  Longs  sued — and  won.  On  Au- 
gust 9,  1972,  the  Judge,  citing  "the  pubUCs 
right  to  know,"  ordered  IRS  to  band  over 
aU  the  requested  material.  It  was  the  most 
massive  disclosure  order  ever  to  hit  IBS,  and 
since  then  the  agency  has  made  important 
changes  In  Its  public-informational  policies. 

OPEN    THE   STOREHOUSE 

Unfortunately,  very  few  people  have  done 
what  the  Longs  have.  Since  the  FOIA  went 
Into  effect  seven  years  ago,  fewer  than  200 
reported  cases  have  been  brought  under  Its 
provisions,  and  about  half  of  these  were  by 
companies  seeking  commercial  Information. 
The  main  public-interest  users  so  far  have 
been  Nader  and  a  handfxU  of  Washington 
citizen  groups.  Thus  an  enormous  storehouse 
of  Information  still  lies  locked  In  bureau- 
cratic flaing  cabinets.  Here  are  three  sug- 
gestions for  getting  at  that  Information. 

Write  your  Conffresaman.  This  spring.  Con- 
gress will  vote  on  several  lauch-needed 
strengthening  amendments  for  FOIA.  One 
would  make  It  harder  to  claim  "national 
security"  as  a  secret-keeping  excuse.  Another 
would  require  a  government  agency  to  pay 
"reasonable  attorney  fees  and  other  litiga- 
tion costs"  whenever  It  loses  a  case  under  the 
act — a  significant  enoourstgement  to  citizens 
to  do  what  the  Longs  did,  and  to  lawyers  to 
take  their  cases. 

Get  the  law  working  at  the  graaaroota 
level.  Here  are  a  few  points  to  keep  in  mind 
about  the  FOIA.  Before  ^>proachlng  an 
agency  for  Information,  It's  essential  to  learn 
both  your  rights  under  the  act  and  how  to 
counter,  In  advance,  the  main  tactics  the 
bureaucrats  wUl  use  against  you.  (Write  to 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Cliearlh^ouse, 
P.O.  Box  19367.  Washington,  O.C.  30086,  for 
its  leaflet,  "The  n-eedom  of  Information  Act: 
What  It  Is  and  Bow  to  Use  It.")  Also,  keep 
In  mind  that,  though  a  lawsuit  may  be  be- 
yond the  reeouroes  of  moet  individuals  (esti- 
mated coet:  $3,600  to  $6,000),  It  is  certainly 
not  out  of  the  question  for  civic  groups, 
Blnoe  the  legal  issues  under  FOIA  are  fairly 
Blmple  and  the  burden  of  proof  Is  on  the 
government. 

It  Is  by  no  means  always  XMceeeary  to  go 
to  court,  however.  For  Instance,  when  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  refused  a  ooneervatlon 
group's  request  for  the  names  of  poUuters 
of  New  York  harbor,  the  group  wrote  a 
strongly  wOTded  letter  to  the  head  of  the 
agency  (with  carbons  to  the  Presidant  and  to 
New  York  newsp^iers),  threatening  to  sue 
under  FOIA.  Within  about  a  month,  they 
had  the  Information. 


Xdvoate  reporters.  One  of  the  B«meet  as- 
pects of  our  present  secrecy-ln-govenunent 
crisis  has  been  the  almost  total  neglect  of 
the  FOIA  by  reporters,  whose  edltc»B  con- 
tributed greatly  to  passage  of  the  law.  To 
date,  (mly  a  half  docen  cases  have  been 
brought  by  newsmen.  Networks,  new^>apers 
and  magazines  shoold,  as  a  group,  finance  a 
Freedom  of  Information  legal  oflloe  whose 
job  would  be  to  educate  the  nation's  re- 
ptx-ters  on  their  rights  under  the  law  and  to 
argue  their  cases  in  court.  For,  if  the  FOIA 
oould  enable  two  citizens  like  Phil  and  Sue 
Long  to  do  what  they  did  to  the  IRS.  imag- 
ine the  secret  the  nation's  press  could  blast 
loose  If  reporters  really  started  to  use  this 
explosive  weap<Hi. 


PRISONERS  OF  PEACE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  last 
May  I  gave  a  major  speech  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  ac- 
corded Vietnam  era  veterans.  Partly  as  a 
reaction  to  the  homecoming  of  the  pris- 
oners of  war  a  month  earlier,  I  chose  to 
call  the  young  veterans  who  were  not  Im- 
priscoied,  "prisoners  of  peace,"  to  drama- 
tize the  lack  of  attentlMi  b^ng  given  to 
their  educational  and  vocational  train- 
ing needs. 

The  idea  of  that  speech  and  the  title 
itself  were  picked  up  and  elaborated  on 
in  an  excellent  article  in  Penthouse  mag- 
azine. I  wish  to  share  this  article  with 
my  Senate  colleagues  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  entitled 
"Prisoners  of  Peace,"  by  Tim  O'Brien  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  along  with  the  two 
items  I  have  marked  to  be  Included. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows; 

PaisoNzas  or  Peace 
(By  Tim  O'Brien) 

We  marched  In  herds.  Six  million  of  us. 
Singing  our  songs.  Young  blood.  Muscles 
firm,  good  wind  in  our  lungs,  strong  teeth, 
quick  flesh,  prime  meat. 

"What  is  the  spirit  of  the  bayonet?"  the 
drill  sergeants  called. 

"The  spirit  of  the  bayonet  Is  to  killl  To 
kill!"  we  shouted  it  out,  loud  and  clear. 

We  were  dressed  In  green.  Toted  rifles,  leg- 
weary  and  soul-weary.  Afraid.  EmblttMwd. 
Enraged.  Curious.  Adventure-seeking.  Learn- 
ing the  skills  of  battle,  kicking  up  the  Amerl« 
can  soil  In  preparation  for  the  Asian  war. 

"AU  right,  trainee.  You  see  this?  This 
here's  an  M-16.  You  know  what  it's  for?  It's 
for  killing  Cong.  It  don't  kill  nothln'  but 
Gong.  You  shoot  a  OI  with  it  and  It  wont 
kill  him.  You  shoot  a  dhik  with  It.  itll  splat- 
ter him  across  the  rice  paddy,  and  Itll  make 
fertilizer  out  of  him." 

We  were  America's  sons.  We  inaJVih«Kl 
through  F(^  Polk's  Tiger  Ijand.  the  rain  of 
Fort  Lewis,  the  dust  of  Fort  Sill,  the  prairie 
country  ot  Fort  Leavenworth.  Vort  Dlx  and 
Fort  Carson  and  Fort  Bennlng. 

We  marched  to  the  qulck-UU  range, 
marched  to  bayonet  training. 

"Dig  low.  Crouch  and  dig.  Dinks  are  hard 
to  kill.  They  alnt  got  no  blood.  You  gotta 
stick  'em  good." 

"Yee.  Drill  Sergeant."  we  shouted. 

We  marched  to  morning  chow  azMl  n* 
inarched  to  our  bunks  at  night.  Singing  all 
the  while. . . . 

If  I  die  before  I  wake. 
Pray  to  Ood  my  aool  to  take. 
U I  die  on  the  EtuBlan  front, 
Bury  me  with  a  Russian 


If  I  die  before  I  die  In  a  combat  eone. 
Box  me  up  and  ship  me  home. 


The  lyrics  of  ovu-  marching  songs  never 
made  much  sense.  Neither  did  the  war. 

"Why  you  goln'  to  Nam?"  the  drill 
sergeant  asked  a  black  recruit. 

"Don't  rightly  know,"  the  recruit  said. 
"Kill  commies,  I  guess  ....  1  give  up.  You 
tell  me.  I  don't  know  nothing  about  big  poli- 
tics. Why  am  I  going?" 

"I'm  asking  you  why!" 

The  black  recruit  scratched  his  bead. 
"Look,  Stage.  You  don't  want  me  to  go?  Just 
tell  me.  I  won't  go.  But  don't  ask  me  for  rea- 
sons. I  havent  got  any." 

" ,"  said  the  drill  sergeant.  " 

Qlmme  fifty,  trooper." 

The  recruit  dropped  to  his  belly  and  gave 
him  fifty  push-ups. 

They  wanted  us  to  go.  The  big.  gruesome 
They.  Not  many  of  us  understood  why,  we 
stUl  don't,  but  they  wanted  us  to  go. 

We  went.  Some  out  of  fear,  some  out  of 
love  of  battle,  some  for  glory,  some  In  a 
trance. 

VIKTNAV.    MAT    3.    1969 

"Incoming!" 

"Jesus,  it's  a  war!" 

The  village  trembled. 

Mortar  rounds  exploded  inside  the  pMixn- 
eter.  We  cradled  our  rifles,  curled  in  our  fox> 
holes,  ducked  our  heads — "pray  to  God  my 
soul  to  take,"  we  sang,  "box  me  up  and  ship 
home." 

Some  ot  the  huts  caught  fire.  A  Viet- 
namese woman  ran  out  of  one.  She  was  on 
fire,  too.  The  mortar  rounds  exploded  every- 
where— »^Tiging  sounds,  red  flashes,  shrap- 
nel, terror.  The  woman  rolled  in  the  dusty 
village  square.  She  put  out  her  fire,  and  then 
while  the  mortar  rounds  came  In  she  tried 
to  save  her  hut. 

She  screamed  tar  help. 

The  mortar  rounds  kept  dropping.  One 
landed  by  a  cow  and  blew  it  to  pieces,  and 
hunks  and  globs  of  flesh  sptm  throu^  the 
village,  which  trembled. 

The  woman  was  still  screckining  for  help. 
She  beat  her  biirnlng  hut  with  a  blanket. 

"Sin  lol,"  Joeh  said.  Everyone  laughed. 
"Sin  lol,  old  woman.  Scary  to  ruin  your  day." 

We  fired  M-60  machine  guns  blindly  Into 
the  paddy.  We  called  f6r  artillery  support. 
The  paddies  turned  black,  smoke  rolled 
through  the  village,  "hie  stlnk  was  awful. 

"Send  a  platoon  o\it  after  them."  the  com- 
pany commander  said. 

"No  way,"  a  platoon  sergeant  muttered. 

Another  round  exploded.  Everyone  shut  up 
and  waited  for  It  to  end. 

"Jesus,  they've  got  us  bracketed,"  Josh 
said. 

"Ought  to  beat  feet.  Ought  to  make  tracks 
out  of  here."  the  medic  said. 

It  was  a  large,  sprawling  village,  buUt  of 
mud  and  grass.  It  was  being  blown  apart 
and  we  were  Inside  It. 

"Jesus,  they're  attacking  their  own  vil- 
lage," Kansas  said.  "Must  want  to  kill  us 
bad." 

"No  ethics."  a  black  soldier  said. 

"Ihat's  the  problem  with  this  war.  no 

ethics."   and   everyone   laughed   and 

ducked  and  was  afraid. 

Darkness  settled  in.  The  company  com- 
mander ordered  us  to  evacuate,  so  we 
crawled  on  hands  and  knees  throuc^  hedge- 
rows. The  mortar  rounds  stalked  us.  One 
exploded  near  the  second  pUtoon.  Two  men 
screamed.  But  they  eould  walk.  They  stum- 
bled along  after  us. 

The  smeU  was  awful.  Cordite,  burning 
grass — a  stink  that  went  t»  our  bones  and 
made  them  stlziJc,  too. 

A  chicken  bad  been  klUed.  It  was  a  mush 
of  tissue  and  Its  feathers  blew  about,  getting 
in  our  eyes,  sticking  to  our  clothes. 

The  war  was  a  roller-co€«ter  ride.  OaraAval 
noises  in  the  background,  bttnklB^  U^ta 
and    animal    smells.    bUndiag    speed,    pure 
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motion.  CAmy  h*wkers  scrMunlng  in  the 
background.  ■brlU  toIcm,  up  and  down 
■oom,  swoosh,  hang  on  for  dear  lUe,  bang  on 
to  your  hat,  hang  on  to  your  head.  The  war 
rattlad  ua,  bucked  and  squealed.  It  ran 
eraay  on  Ita  track,  weU-oUed  and  In  high 
gear.  Somewhere  off  on  the  sktellnee,  down 
below  in  the  crowd  were  our  families — 
blurred  faces  crying  for  us,  cheering  for  us, 
taunttng  us,  everyone  holding  bis  breath. 
Clenched  fists  held  up  to  us.  The  tears  of  our 
mothers,  the  bard  memories  of  our  fathers. 
The  roller  coaster  went  wild  and  we  hung  on. 
Our  girl  friends  were  watching  us — fine 
curled  hair,  Uttle  thighs,  warm  eyes.  Our 
hometowns,  our  friends,  our  neighbors. 
They  wanted  us  to  go.  Some  of  us  went  be- 
llSTUig  in  the  war.  learning  later.  Some  of  us 
never  learned,  ^ome  of  us,  the  dead  and  the 
crippled.  MSamed  the  hard  way.  But  we  went. 
As  ytm  .go.  It  was  a  quick  one.  A  one-year 
tour.  Bapg,  bang.  bang.  We  were  drafted, 
we  enlttted.  We  fought.  We  were  home 
again.  A  fast  ride,  Uttle  time  for  thought.  One 
moment  we  were  at  war:  three  hours  later  we 
were  In  a  World  Airways  Jet  (reoorded  mu- 
sic, stewardesses  with  gorgeous  boobs — 
many  of  mm  had  missed  big  aU-Amerlcan 
boobs).  The  stewardesses  served  coffee  and 
roast  beef,  w«  bowled,  we  took  a  last  look  at 
Vietnam.  Then  we  were  Sylng  east  toward 
home— Seattle  or  Oakland. 

"Will  you  look  down  there!  It's  the  golden 
arches,  it's  a  McDonald's!  WeTe  home!"  The 
plane  erupU.  Joy!  We'd  been  saved!  We 
were  the  winners. 

The  engines  roared  In  deceleration,  press- 
ing iu  against  our  seat  belts.  The  ride  was 
over.  Pandemonium.  Kiss  the  stewardess,  rub 
against  ber. 

We  got  off  the  plane.  Some  of  us  touched 
the  tarmac  runway  with  our  hands.  Touched 
America. 

Ho  crowd,  no  music  or  confetti.  It  was 
mldnltfit.  We  glided  through  the  night.  Into 
buses,  to  the  musterlng-out  station. 

SUcnUy,  America  abawbed  us.  In  the  dead 
of  night,  we  malted  into  ber. 

"Oot  any  problams  you  want  to  talk  over?" 
the  army  shrink  Mid. 
.  "No,  sir.  Hot  that  I  can  think  of." 

It  was  3  A.M.  We  ware  In  herds  again, 
waiting  In  lines.  Tlie  processing  station  was 
brighUy  Ut,  deadly  quiet. 
"You're  sure?"  the  shrink  said. 
"Tes,  sir.  If  I  think  of  any  problems  ni 
write  you  a  letter." 

We  wanted  to  go  home.  We  wanted  no 
delays,  no  more  orders,  no  more  sergeants 
and  officers. 

"Good."   the   shrink   said.   He   wiped   his 
brow,  yawned.  "Good.  .  . .  Hezt!" 
"Thank  you,  sir." 
"Quite  aU  right,  son." 
We  left  the  army  In  taxlcaba. 
We  rode  alone.  We  wanted  to  talk  to  the 
cab  driver — "Hey,  man!  It's  me.  I'm  home." 
But  even  then  we  sensed  America's  indif- 
ference. The  cab  driver  yawned.  It  was  not 
quite  dawn. 

The  airline  tennlnal  was  brightly  lit,  hol- 
low and  empty.  We  boarded  fiights  that  Uxik. 
us  to  MlnneeoU  and  Detroit  and  Atlanu  and 
Denver  and  Arkansas  and  Vermont. 

We're  home  now:  3.0  million  veterans  of 
Vietnam:  34  million  veterans  of  the  South- 
east Asian  theater:  8.6  million  veterans  of 
what  people  in  Waahtngton,  D.C.,  call  the 
Vtetaam  era.  We're  all  home.  Where  you  ar^ 
we  art.  You  may  not  reeognlze  us,  but  we're 
there.  We  are  young.  Some  of  us  have  nlght- 
maree:  giant  -Cobra  gunshlps  chasing  tis 
through  the  ahatewt  of  the  vaUey  of  death. 
Many  of  us  don't  have  Jobs,  many  of  us  want 
to  go  to  setarool  bat  can't  afford  it.  Many  of  us 
sn  hookad  on  beraln.  If  the  Pentagon's  sta- 
tistics are  eentet,  quite  a  number  of  us  are 


Who  are  weT  We're  called  the  invisible 
atimy.  'The  alleoi  army.  The  Vietnam  ghoau. 
The  forgotten  army,  the  discarded  army,  the 


lost  army,  the  betrayed  army.  We  are  all 
those  things  and  we  are  none  of  them.  We 
are  individuals. 

So  nutny  of  us  are  loners.  Like  wolves.  A 
capacity  for  fierceness.  Naturally  shy,  unso- 
cial. Stalking  under  the  moon.  Loners. 

We  went  to  war  alone.  No  troop  trains 
pulling  out  of  New  Yofk  City.  No  units 
marching  to  war  together  and  marching 
home  together.  No  unit  colors  flying. 

Loners  in  vrar,  we  are  loners  in  peace.  We 
lick  our  wounds  in  isolated,  shadowed  dens. 
Shy  away  from  our  old  herds.  We  are  be- 
wildered, out  of  key.  out  oC  Joint,  out  of  tune 
with  the  Song  of  America.  All  this  is  called 
the  Post-Vietnam  Syndrome,  or  by  its  Ini- 
tials, PVS.  The  scientific  meaning  of  PV8  Is 
unclear,  but  it's  as  good  a  term  as  any  to 
cover  the  sensation  of  aloneness,  of  estremge- 
ment,  th&t  bangs  over  maxiy  of  us  day  and 
night.  PVS  Is  both  cause  and  effect.  It's  a 
cause  of  Joblessness,  roo^essness,  and  drug 
addiction.  And  It's  an  eSfcct  of  the  war,  an 
artifact,  a  quicksand  of  memories  that 
doesn't  let  go.  But  what  PVS  finally  bolls 
down  to  Is  aloneness.  Loners  In  war,  we  are 
loners  In  peace. 

But  we  were  loners  even  In  battle.  Isolated 
battles,  private  little  wars  waged  by  private 
men.  Companies  and  squads,  platoons  and 
five-man  teams.  Ambushes.  Midnight  hunts. 
Good  friends  tracking  the  fox.  Where  were 
the  parades?  Where  the  hell  was  everyone? 
Where  was  Patton?  Where  was  Bradley? 
Where  was  Ike? 
We  are  losers. 

That's  what  we're  called:  "Loeers."  Win- 
ning Is  what  America  is  used  to,  winning  is 
the  name  of  the  game,  the  score  of  the  gore. 
We  did  the  best  we  could,  fought  the  war  to 
a  stalemate,  but  we're  still  losers.  Losers  and 

Loners.  '■Candy ,"  World  War  n  vets 

call  us. 
We  are  also  silent. 

Among  ourselves  we  will  sometimes  talk 
about  the  war,  but  even  then  we  don't  say 
the  Important  things.  We  don't  mention  the 
terrible  fear,  the  smell  of  a  corpse,  the  smell 
of  burning  grass  or  red  clay.  We  don't  talk 
about  the  silence  that  hangs  after  a  fire- 
fight,  the  sound  of  a  Cobra  gunshlp  buzzing 
out  death,  the  stink  of  nipalm.  The  feel  of 
war. 

We  meet  In  bars.  "Haven't  tasted  beer  this 
bad  since  that  stuff  In  Nam — Tiger  Beer.  Now 
that  was  awful  beer!"  | 

"Were  you  in  Nam?"        | 
"Yeah.  Sorry.  Didn't  mean  to  mention  it." 
"That's  all  right.  I  was  there,  too." 

•Tfo ?  Who  were  fou  with?" 

A  moment  of  silence. 
"Amerlcal  Division." 

"Jesus.  You  poor  guy.  l^et  me  get  you  a 
beer."  1 

"Thanks."  \ 

Amerlcal.  The  most  laefflcient,  unlucky 
American  unit  ever  to  hit  a  Vietnam  battle- 
field. 

We  drink  our  beer  and  watch  the  girls 
float  about  the  bar.  Not  much  to  say.  One 
guy  fought  his  war,  the  other  guy  fought 
his.  War  stories  buzz  in  our  brains — we  re- 
member, we  get  sad. 

"See  some  bad oter  this?" 

"Yeah.  A  Uttle." 
"Me  too.  You  a  grimt?" 
"Yeah."  There  Is  an  awful  pride  in  it.  To 
have  been  an  Infantryman— a  "leg" — Is  to 
have  been  a  soldier.  Nothing  else  Is  impres- 
sive. We  want  to  say  more,  we  look  at  each 
other,  but  It  falls  dead.  "Well."  We  smile. 
"Think  I'U  husUe  me  a  woman.  Peace." 
"Peace,  brother." 

Over    three    million    soldiers,   saUors   and 
fliers  served  in  the  Southeast  Asian  theater. 
Do  nimtbers  say  anything? 
Arms  lost  in  batUe — aboot  800. 
Hands  lost  In  battle — about  170. 
MiUtlple  amputations — 1,081. 
Genitals  lost  in  battle-^"no  ofllclal  statis- 
tics," says  the  Veterans  Actmlnlstratlon. 


Vietnam-era  veterans  ciDwding  VA  hospi- 
tals last  year— 00,000  to  100.000.  (The  VA 
says  It  keeps  no  ofllclal  statistics.) 

Vietnam  vete  with  le«a*than-honorable 
discharges  because  of  drug  habits — about 
18.000. 

Vietnam  vets  hooked  on  heroin — anywhere 
from  60,000  to  200,000,  depending  on  various 
estimates. 

Dead  by  hostUe  flre — 4«,#ea. 

Dead  by  nonhoetlle  cauae — 10317.  (Peter- 
son was  playing  with  a  hand  grenade,  pitch- 
ing It  into  the  sea  to  kUl  fish.  It  exploded 
early,  and  his  gr«^n  opened.  Dead  by  a  non- 
hoetUe  cause.) 

Wounded  in  action — 153^11.  (The  grenade 
saUed  out  of  the  bushes  and  hung  in  the 
air  like  a  footbaU.  We  aU  Jimiped.  but 
Clauson  didn't  Jump  fast  enough  and  it 
exploded  whUe  he  stood  with  his  mouth 
open,  his  teeth  showing.  Wounded  in  action.) 

Woiuided  by  nonhoetlle  cause — 160,341. 
("Stupid,  stupid  TuUy,"  one  soldier  said. 
"He's  not  stupid."  another  said.  "He's  gonna 
go  home.  Home,  man.  Talaes  guts  to  blow  a 

hole  in  your  foot."  The  other  aoldier 

nodded.    "Yeah."    Wounded    by    nonhostlle 
cause.)  , 

L«g8  lost  in  Vietnam  battle — about  4,500. 
(Red  legs  and  brown  legs  and  ivory  legs.  Bed 
Inside — ^red  meat,  white  bone.  Parts  of  the 
legs  are  stlU  lying  in  the  minefields  of  the 
Batangan  Peninsula.) 

Vietnam-era  vets  classified  as  100  percent 
disabled— 23 J3 14.  (Meaning  23,214  of  us  are 
so  messed  up  we  can't  earn  money,  can't 
hold  a  Job.  Money,  the  measure  of  aU  things.) 

Total  number  of  dlsablejl  Vietnam-era 
vets — 331,611. 

Vietnam-era  vets  classified  as  100  percent 
disabled  for  psychological  or  neurological 
reasons — 13,167. 

"You  know,"  a  man  at  the  VA  says,  "all 
these  aren't  Vietnam  casualties.  Some  of 
them  lost  hands  after  the  |var.  Poor  clrciila- 
tlon  and  things  like  that." 

Dr.  Marc  J.  Musser,  the  VA's  medical  di- 
rector, says  that  "becau4e  of  technology 
recently  developed  by  the  VA,  the  splnal- 
cord-lnjured  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era  is, 
almost  from  the  beginning,  more  independ- 
ent and  mobUe  than  was  the  splnal-cord- 
Injured  veteran  of  previous  wars." 

The  man  at  the  VA  continues:  "A  lot  of 
these  are  multiple  amputations,  you  know. 
That  means  It  doesn't  bit  a*  many  OI's." 

"But  don't  multiple  amputations  mean  It's 
worse  for  the  guy  who  doea  get  amputated?" 

"Well,  sure.  But  you  have  to  remember  the 
niunbers.  The  numbers  are  the  Important 
thing." 

What  are  the  real  numbess,  the  grand  total, 
box  score,  misery  Index:  300.000?  500,000? 
800,000?  Do  we  coimt  fam^les,  friends,  girl 
friends — all  paying,  all  In  lAlsery?  A  mUllon? 
Five  million?  The  score  of  the  gore. 

The  VA,  because  It  Is  "not  necessary  for  the 
records,"  does  not  separate  actual  Vietnam 
vets  from  the  big.  deceptive  category  called 
"Vietnam-era"  veterans.  This  classification 
trick  allows  the  agenpy  to  downgrade  hospi- 
talization and  disabUlty  Qgures  by  saying, 
"Oh,  a  lot  of  them  are  old  soldiers  who  hap- 
pened to  leave  the  army  during  the  Vietnam 
War  years."  Or  another  favorite  VA  line.  "Oh, 
a  lot  of  those  guys  served  In  Germany  or 
Korea  during  the  war."  Either  way.  It's  a  part 
of  the  agency's  way  of  saying,  "Dont  trust  the 
numbers,  even  If  they're  ours." 

We're  your  army.  What  1b  left  of  It.  Not 
much,  perhaps,  but  we're  all  you  have. 

We're  nothing  special.  It  America  peeked 
m  a  mirror,  it  would  see  the  face  of  the 
Vietnam  veteran.  We  are  mean,  irrational, 
stupid,  arrogant,  evU. 

And  we  are  also  brave,  klhd,  thrifty,  rever- 
ent— Boy  Scouts. 

General  Karl  von  Clausewltz,  Prussian 
mUltary  genius:  "War  Is  fbught  by  human 
beings."  That's  all  we  are. 


a^th  u  ts7J^ 
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If  we  are  warriors,  then  the  farmer  m  Wia- 
co^rin  Is  aieo  a  warrior.  Bo  is  the  buslnees- 
man  in  Chicago,  ttie  editor  in  New  Y(»k.  TSm. 
Amerlean  Bepublic  will  eoon  be  two  hundred 
j«ar«  old  and  already  she  has  fought  ten  f ull- 
fledged  wars.  More  than  28.000,800  Uvlng 
ABMlcans  ara  es-^oldfers.  On*-fourth  of  aU 
Uvisg  Amarican  malee. 

Vtetiiam  vetfiraos  are  not  freaks. 

America  may  be  no  more  warlike  than  the 
mfi  at  the  worl^  Ijut  she  Is  no  less.  Nations 
fight,  Hobbeaaod  Maoblavelll  and  other  great 
thinkers  tell  us.  America  is  a  natltm.  Amer- 
ica fights. 

Von  ClausewltE:  "War  is  part  of  the  mter- 
course  of  the  human  cace." 

We  are  veterans. 

We  are  membws  of  the  human  race. 

VIXTNAIC.   MAT    3,    leSS 

Off  in  the  distance,  about  a  click  away,  the 
village  was  stHl  burning.  It  would  bum  for- 
ever. 

We  made  our  camp  in  the  paddles. 

It  was  dark — no  moon,  no  stars.  The  vil- 
lage fire  was  red  and  yellow  and  bright,  mak- 
ing a  lot  of  noise. 

We  heard  the  huts  collapsing. 

Cows  and  chickens  and  dogs  were  trapped 
in  the  fire,  howling  animal  howls. 

We  dug  in.  It  was  tough—- the  paddy  was 
soggy  and  our  foxholes  filled  quickly  with 
water. 

We  lay  in  the  water  and  were  afraid.  The 
fire  died,  the  night  became  black.  Smoke 
from  the  burning  vlUage  rolled  over  us.  We 
smelled  It,  breathed  It.  It  filled  our  bodies. 

"Absolute  HIenee,"  the  company  com- 
mander Intoned.  He  gave  those  kinds  of 
orders.  Authoritative  voice:  "Absolute  si- 
lence." The  order  was  passed  down  to  us  by 
platoon  sergeants. 

We  were  frightened,  but  It  was  not  hard 
to  sleep.  Being  frightened  made  it  easier — 
easier  to  pretend.  A  way  to  escape.  Dream 
of  Maryland,  dream  of  ice  cream  and  hot 
rods.  Watts  and  Central  Park.  The  nervous 
system  absorbs  only  so  much  war,  so  much 
horror,  then  it  takes  no  more. 

And  we  slept. 

Near  dawn,  a  ahort  barrage  of  mortar 
rounds  feU  on  us. 

"Like  a  farm  rooster,"  Kansas  said.  "Like 
getting  wolka  up  by  a  damn  rooster." 

"Don't  Chaille  sleep?" 

■^e's  taking  thU  here  war  too  damn  sert- 
oosly.  Gonna  get  somebody  kiUed." 

"Wont  be  me,"  said  Josh.  He  was  sure  of 
It:  it  would  not  be  tilm. 

The  mortaring  ended  at  daylight.  We  ate 
C-Ratlons — ^Jungle  Junk — ham  and  eggs 
mashed  into  a  brown  tin  can,  coming  to  us 
with  the  love  and  best  wishes  of  the  fine 
foUcB  in  East  Orange,  Indiana.  We  ate,  then 
we  packed  our  gear  and  waded  aoroee  the 
paddy,  back  toward  the  village.  Midway 
MTOSB  the  paddy,  we  st(^>ped  to  clean  our 
weapons.  There  wasn't  enough  gun  grease 
to  go  around,  so  we  used  qiit. 

First  platokm  then  fanned  out  along  the 
western  edge  of  the  vlUage.  Third  platoon 
laoned  out  along  the  southern  edge.  The 
rest  of  us  pushed  in  from  the  north  and 
east.  We  nu>ved  slowly.  The  notion  was  to 
confront  the  enemy  or  force  him  back  into 
the  waiting  blocking  fbrce. 

The  vUlage  was  desolate.  Carcasses  of  cat- 
tle and  chickens  and  dogs  were  strewn  about. 
OzUy  two  or  three  huts  stiU  stood.  The  rest 
of  the  place  was  smouldering  Junk. 

Ho  people.  No  children,  no  mama-sans  or 
poppa-aans. 

A  black  soMter  stei;>ped  on  a  booby  trap. 
It  wasn't  much  of  im  enIeBlon..put  It  blew 
him  into  a  tree,  klUed  htm. 

Two  of  his  friends  dhed. 

There  w»>  nothiug  to  shoot  at.  A  deserted 
vUHge,  except  for  the  mines  and  the  booby 
traps. 

Ttliad  beeh  th^ve  days,  and  we  hadnt  se^n 
the  enemy.  Three  days  of  searching  the  vil- 
lage, with  these  raetdts:  four  shredded  anna. 


two  dead  soldleta.  one  pair  of  bloody  legs.  We 
oeukLotdy  ory  and  get  angry. 
I  A^  dUBt-aff  chopper  was  called  in,  and  the 
blaek  aoUUefa  trianda  carried  him  to  it  and 
dumped  him  into  the  caUn.  Then  we  stood 
back  and  lield  axxr  bush  hats  on  our  heads, 
■me  chopper  roared,  moved  up,  then  it 
dipped  its  noae  and  flew  away. 

We  continued  through  the  vlUage.  We 
found  nothing.  The  day  went  on,  became 
hot;  we  rested  in  the  ruios  and  took  a  resup- 
ply  of  C-Ratioos  and  bags  of  iced  Coke  and 
beer. 

Then  we  waded  back  Into  the  p«Mldy  and 
dug  In  fw  the  xUght. 

"Something  haa  to  bappan."  Josh  said 
softly.  "We  have  to  flod  caiarlle,  he's  out 
there  aomewhere." 

"I  hope  we  never  find  him."  f^'-Tri  said. 

"Hope  we  lose  our  maps  and  lose  our  way 
and  stumble  oiur  way  across  Vietnam.  Into 
Cambodia,  into  Bucma.  into  India.  I  hope 
we  end  up  In  the  B<xnbay  Hilton." 

"Dream  on." 

"I  wUl.  What  else  can  I  do?"  Kansa-s 
shrugged. 

"Dream  on.  Me.  I'd  rather  Just  go  out  guns 
blazing  till  it's  either  me  or  Charles.  No 
more  of  this  mine  stuff.  Just  me  and  Chairles, 
winner  take  the  works." 

Who  are  we,  the  veterans  of  Vietnam? 
What  are  our  thoughts  now  that  we  are 
home?  What  do  we  want?  Are  we  bitter?  Or 
are  we  thankful  It's  over,  happy  to  be  home 
with  our  lungs  and  hearts  stUl  working? 

An  these  the  questions? 

Or  la  this  the  question:  Do  any  questions 
matter?  Does  anyone  care?  Should  we  ask 
questions? 

Dr.  Gordon  Livingston,  an  army  psychia- 
trist :  "1>3day's  veterans  are  survivors  of  what 
happened  In  Vietnam  and  have  become  a 
cnioibie  for  all  of  society's  doubts  and  mis- 
givings about  our  involvement  in  Vietnam." 

The  Educational  Testing  Service,  Prince- 
ton. New  Jersey,  rep>orts  that  our  national 
newbpiqierB — and  the  editors  and  Journal- 
ists who  man  them — have  decided  vets  do 
not  make  good  copy.  "Veterans,"  a  Washing- 
ton editor  says,  "are  not  sexy.  Who  cares?" 

The  New  York  Times,  our  liberal  watch- 
dog; published  sixteen  times  more  "veter- 
ans stories"  after  World  War  IT  than  In  the 
latter  years  of  Vietnam. 

"Forget  It!" 

In  1946,  popular  magazines  printed  over 
five  hundred  articles  about  veterans.  In  1972, 
they  printed  less  than  fifty. 

Ask  a  college  teacher  for  advice:  "Forget 
It,"  he  says.  "War's  over.  You  can't  fight  it 
anymore,  you  cant  battle  what  happened." 

rorget  it. 

Ask  an  uncle  for  advice,  or  a  cousin,  or  a 
buddy:  "Stop  crying.  Wise  up." 

Forget  it. 

Ask  a  magaalne  editor  about  doing  a  story 
on  the  problems  of  veterans:  "We're  wind- 
ing down  the  Vietnam  War." 

Ask  a  major  book  publisher:  "Vietnam 
books  don't  sell.  It's  that  simple.  They  dont 
sell.  No  one  wants  to  read  about  It." 

Forffet  it!  Forget  iti 

"War's  over.  Wjr  Pete's  sake,  the  war  is 
over,  over,  ov*t,  over,  over." 

"ni  throw  up  if  I  hear  another  w(»d  about 
Vietnam.  The  word  makes  me  vomit:  Viet- 
nam. It'ft  an  ugly  word.  Vietnam  translated 
into  English  means  boredom,  despair,  frus- 
tratl<m.  I  hate  the  word  Vietnam.  Ban  It. 
Cross  tt  off  our  maps,  llirow  It  out  of  the 
dictionaries.  Find  people  who  iise  it,  toea 
them  into  the  clink,  throw  away  the  key, 
fiush  it  down  the  toilet."  The  shoe  salesman 
spits  Into  the  street  to  emphasize  the  point. 

"But  what  about  the  guys  who  fought  the 
war?  What  about  them?" 
"I  dont  know.  Do  you  know  any?" 

"A  few.  Not  many." 

"Po6r  guys." 
"Yeah." 


"Some  of  them  are  freaks,  though.  I've 
read  about  it.  Dope.  Loonies.  They  scare  me." 

"Wouldn't  want  your  daughter " 

"Don't  have  a  daughter." 

"Oh." 

Even  the  American  Legion  and  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  our  Washington  power  bases, 
seem  to  be  forgetting.  Big  beUies.  grand 
WMds,  big  smiles,  big  conventions.  The  Edu- 
cational Testing  Service  study  sets  out  the 
documentation  In  very  scholarly  words,  very 
careful  words.  It  concludes  that,  when  It 
comes  to  care  and  concern  for  the  Vietnam 
veteran  by  the  organizations  representing 
him  m  Washington,  he  is  at  a  "distinct  dis- 
advantage" to  the  World  War  n  veteran.  The 
Vietnam  veteran  understands  Uie  American 
Legion  and  the  VFW.  "They  don't  care,  they 
don't  honestly  care.  Not  when  it  comes  to  ac- 
tion. Not  when  it  comes  to  lobbying  full-time 
for  a  decent  OI  Bill." 

So  we  are  not  Joiners.  The  statistics  say 
that  relatively  few  of  us  Join  these  organiza- 
tions. We  have  no  place  In  the  American  Le- 
gion. The  very  words — American  Legion — 
make  numy  of  us  shudder.  A  place  to  go  to 
play  bingo,  to  wallow  in  pride  and  self-con- 
gratulation. But  we  have  no  victories  to  cele- 
brate tUl  we  die;  we  did  not  win;  our  war,  it 
is  said,  was  not  a  Just  war.  We  are  loners. 
Loners  and  losers. 

VIKTNAM,      MAT     4,      1989 

"Hey,  Kansas.  Kansas!  It's  morning,  wake 
up,  man." 

The  earth's  revolution  slowly  turned  us 
into  the  sun.  The  light  hit  the  tips  of  trees, 
then  spread  out  over  the  rice  paddy,  and  the 
war  was  with  us  again. 

We  paid  no  attention. 

We  lay  on  our  ponchos,  closed  our  eyes. 
Black  files  ...  we  woke  up  slowly  .  .  .  moved 
In  slow  motion.  In  funny  Jerks  . .  .  ate  peaches 
.  .  popped  open  cans  of  beer  .  .  .  languished. 
Finally  the  orders  were  given.  We  filed  across 
the  paddy,  toward  the  village,  that  same  vil- 
lage, and  the  day  began. 

Slocum  hit  the  mine.  It  was  a  dull  thud, 
not  much  noise,  but  it  tore  up  his  leg. 

"Echo  34,  this  Is  Apple  34.  Request  urgent 
dust-off,  repeat  urgent.  Grid  766766.  Repeat — 
urgent!  n.S.  casualty.  Mme.  Grid  765756.  Re- 
peat— urgent ! ' ' 

"It's  all  right,  man,"  a  soldier  told  Slocum. 
"You're  on  the  way  home  now.  it's  all  over. 
Hang  in  there,  baby.  War's  over." 

Slocum  hurt  bad.  It  may  have  been  shock 
or  it  may  have  been  courage,  but  he  made 
no  noise.  Everyone  was  proud  of  him.  His 
leg  and  foot  looked  bad.  A  splinter  of  white 
bone  dangled. 

The  chopper  settled  down.  Slocum  was  car- 
ried aboard.  Then  we  set  off  again  for  the 
VUlage. 

"Where's  Charlie?"  Josh  asked.  "I  wonder 
where  Charlie  is.  Think  he's  watching  us? 
Think  he  saw  Slocum  hit  that  mine?" 

"Who  knows." 

"I  wonder,  I  wonder  where  ol'  Charles  is." 

"You're  standing  on  him,"   said  Kansas. 

"You  crazy?  I'm  standing  In  water." 

"You  got  It,  man.  You're  standing  on  Char- 
He.  This  Is  his  water,  baby.  His  dirt." 

"I'm  scared."  Joeh  said.  It  was  the  bravest 
thing  said  all  day. 

We  marched  through  the  minefields  of 
Quang  Nhal  province.  Shoulders  hunched, 
eyes  pinned  to  the  dirt.  Step  on  a  crack, 
you'll  break  your  mother's  back.  Where  to 
put  our  feet?  Where  to  sit.  where  to  stand, 
where  to  rest,  where  to  run,  where  to  stop, 
where  to  start?  Bounclng-bettles.  Toe  pop- 
pers. Booby-trapped  artiUery  rounds.  Booby- 
trapped  mortar  rounds  and  grenades.  And 
we  had  nothing  to  shoot  at.  CharUe  breathed 
down  our  necks  breathed  in  the  night,  and 
all  we  could  do  was  walk  as  m  a  nightmare, 
legs  filled  with  concrete.  Charlie  the  phan- 
tom. The  KrlkOnlg  demon  of  Vietnam. 

We  wondered  what  our  legs  would  look 
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like    •rt«r    they    stumbled    upon    Charlie's 


Would  we  feel  tlie  tregxxMnto  enter  our 
fleeh?  Would  we  cry?  Wonld  we  peae  oat? 
Would  we  die  qiilckly?  Would  tb«  bone 
■bow  through  the  meat?  Would  we  know 
we  were  dytnc?  Would  we  aee  ptty  on  our 
fneoda'  teoee?  Would  we  have  gallant  laat 
WQcda?  Would  we  whimper  and  bag  tor 
morphine?  Wonld  anyone  remember?. 

The  federal  govenimant  aaja  it  laiin— ban. 
Prealdent  Nlzon  told  ua  In  19T0  when  he 
■ent  ua  Into  Cambodia  that  ha  would  do 
eTerytbing  poealUa  "for  my  boya." 

The  Veterans  Admlnlitrattan  aaya  It  re- 
mamlMra.  Plenty  at  rbatoMc  ftowa  oai  of  tba 
VA'a  huge  gruilte  building  tn  downtown 
Waahlngton. 

"They've  torgokten,"  wya  •  Vtotnam  vat. 
"naln  and  simple,  they^ra  forgoMan.  mnm. 
through  hla  grouplee  In  Ooagnm,  has 
threatened  to  veto  any  OI  Bill  Inereaaee  over 
8  peromt.  The  VA  wouldn't  even  support 
that  much.  It's  a  bunoh  of  scrambled  zed 
tape.  Hen,  when  they  wanted  us  to  go  to 
Vietnam  they  dldnt  worry  about  spending  a 
little  nxKiey.  they  dldnt  waste  time.  But 
wben  It  oomee  to  helping  us  now — ^now  that 

we've  fou^t  their  war  tat  ttiem — 

now  they  wont  support  a  decent  Qt  Bill,  now 
they  wont  support  a  decent  OI  BUI,  now 
they  cut  disability  payments." 

Or  another  vet,  Jim  Mayer,  a  cripple  who's 
learned  to  walk  on  two  legs  that  dont  al- 
ways work  weU.  Mayer  Is  the  bead  of  the 
National  Association  of  Collegiate  Veterans. 
He  tugs  aitf  pushes  in  behalf  of  ve^rans. 
day  after  <Uy,  but  Is  caught  tn  the  whirl- 
pool of  Washington  politics.  "The  VA," 
Idayer  says,  "is  no  longer  the  advocate  of 
adequate  benefits  for  the  soldiers  who  fight 
this  country's  wars." 

P<Altlcal  maneuvering.  Quiet  budget- 
cutting. 

The  VA  says  it  is  an  independent  agency. 
Above  petty  p<^itlcs?  Then  why  did  It  hire  a 
doeen  ez-employee  of  the  Oomnilttee  to  Be- 
Eleet  the  Prealdent?  Their  eradentlals?  One 
headed  up  the  "Veterans  for  Ntxon"  com- 
ramse.  Another  worked  on  ''seeurtty  opera- 
tJona"  for  Jamas  MeOord  of  Watngate  fame. 

The  VA  says  It  htfps  crippled,  shattered 
vets.  Then  why  did  VA  Administrator  Don- 
ald B.  JOhnaoD  eoKDtv*  with  Nlaoali  budget- 
cutters  to  slash  dtaabtllty  paynwnte  to  about 
two  hundred  thousand  Vietnam  veterans,  a 
move  that  was  stopped  only  by  congres- 
sional outrage? 

The  VA  says  It  provides  ade<|uate  edoea- 
tiooal  beneOta,  Tben  why  did  the  agency 
disavow  a  study,  which  It  lyMtinpito^fpiHH^  it. 
self  from  the  Iducatlonal  Tsatlng  Sarrloe, 
that  concluded  that  not  enoi^  vras  being 
done? 

Seven  blocks  from  the  VA,  a  black  veteran 
and  a  white  veteran  stt  at  a  tabl^.  They  diov 
their  arms.  The  wonQds  are  thafe.  Bandages 
wont  help.  Medlca  are  useless,  me  wounds 
are  self -Inflicted.  Heroin. 

"Okay,  rm  hottted,"  the  white  vet  says. 
"Why  am  I  hooked,  what's  the  reason?  Aride 
from  the  personal  stuff— and  I  don't  want  to 
get  personal  because  that's  Important  only 
for  me— aside  fktmi  my  suffertng,  why  did  I 
get  hooked?  m  give  It  to  you  ss  straight  as 
I  give  It  to  myself.  Fm  weak.  Basically,  Tm 
weak.  Bat  every  weak  man  dont  get  hooked 
on  horae.  Where  did  Z  get  hooked?  Nam.  Why 
Nam?  Cheap  stuff.  goM  stuff.  Why  Nam?  m 
give  you  one  word:  despslr.  now  that's  a  big 
word,  it's  damn  near  the  biggeet  word  I  know. 
Z  got  hooked  for  JMlles.  to  ward  off  the 
despair." 

"Cant  blame  It  aU  on  Nam,"  the  Mack 
soldier  says.  "It  was  the  feeling  over  there 
1  cant  deecrlbe  It.  The  writer  here  will  have 
to  deecrlbe  it." 

*••*»  writers  despair  of  deacrlblBg  it.  But 
the  numbers  speak.  A  LooU  Harris  vurvey  in 
1971  found  that  about  M  percent  of  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  had  tised  drugs  after  ret\imlng 


from  the  war.  Abcfut  $  percent  had  used 
heroin.  About  7  percent  had  used  hsrolb  or 
cocaine.  In  real  numbers,  aroimd  888,000 
Vietnam-era  veU  have  taken  berate  since  be- 
ing dleebarged.  The  New  York  Otty-  Mayor's 
OOoe  Cor  VetaraiM  Acthm  esttmatee  that  be- 
tween 80,000  and  40,000  Vietnam  mf  In  the 
city  are  heroin  addicts.  8D  while  no  one  knows 
the  exaot  number,  it  is  likely  that  between 
18<M>08  and  800,000  Vletaam-era  veterans  are 
poking  needles  mto  thMT  arms. 

"Now,  the  VA  and  some  other  people  scoff 
at  the  high  numbers,"  says  the  white  vet. 
"But  when  you  talk  to  t|ie  VA  people,  theyll 
tell  you  they  dont  really  know  how  many 
vaU  are  on  horsa  or  colOB  or  other  stuff.  And 
they'll  say  It  with  a  tadl»,  >T»iri»tg  it  all  seem 
better.  And  what  galls  me  U  that  they  didn't 
have  psoblsaM- finding  us  iimen  it  came  to 
drafting  ua,  but  whan  it'comes  to  finding  out 
if  we've  been  stnag  out  oa  dope-^then  they 
cant  find  as  and  count: -Qs  and  help  us. 

"I  dont  just  walk  Into  the  VA  center  and 
say,  'Hey.  I'm  booked  on  horse.'  I  alnt  proud 
of  it.  They  gotta  go  out  and  look  for  us,  talk 

to  evory  vet  if  they  have  to,  study 

every  one,  and  when  they  find  one 

In  the  gutter  begging  lor  the  needle,  they 
gotta  help  him. 

"Hell,  I  don't  know.  It  may  cost  more  than 
It  did  to  rvm  the  war.  But  nobody  screamed 
about  inflation  then." 

A  VA  study  of  recently  discharged  Vietnam 
veta  found  that  61.6  peicent  of  us  have  re- 
adjustment problems.  What's  the  readjust- 
ment problem?  The  official  definition  la  peob- 
ably  something  Uke  this:  "Difllculty  finding 
ooaaelT'  or  "Alienation"  or  "Identtty  crisis." 

"What  it  really  means,"  the  black  vet  says. 
"Is  the  war  screwed  our  heads  on  backwards." 

Marc  Musser,  the  V^'s  medical  director, 
says  It  this  way:  "Three  out  of  five  young 
veterans  Interviewed  [by  a  local  VA  office | 
were  embittered,  unsettled,  generally  dis- 
trustful, and  showed  inability  to  find  mean- 
ing in  Ufe" 

"BeU,"  the  black  vet  says.  "It  isn't  an  in- 
ability to  find  meantng  in  Ufe.  Then  ain't  no 
meaning  in  life.  Ask  Carl  M.  Wilson." 

"Who's  Carl  M.  Wilson?" 

"A  vet."  I 

"What  would  he  say?"] 

"Nothing.  He's  dead."  J 

"Oh."  I 

"Yep." 

They  call  It  Post- Vietnam  Syndrome,  PVS. 

Phil  was  bom  in  Denver,  lived  a  middle- 
class  life,  and  was  drafted  eight  days  after 
he  graduated  from  ooBege.  Purple  Heart 
Bronze  Star,  Air  Medal,  SUver  Star. 

"I'd  been  out  for  maybe  three  months. 
Then  one  night  I  was  walking  home.  A  car 
went  by  and  boom  I  it  backfired. 

"I  hit  the  dirt  and  jmst  lay  there  In  the 
gutter.  Maybe  ten  seconds  I  lay  there,  sweat- 
ing like  a  bull.  Hell,  I  went  home  shaking. 
Thought  I'd  forgotten  aU  about  the  war 
Thought  I'd  readjusted." 

Por  Phil  that  was  just  the  beginning.  Hla 
wife  divorced  him— impossible  to  live  with, 
she  said.  He  lost  Interest  tn  his  job  and  quit. 

"I  was  constantly  dspressed.  Wanted  to 
break  windows  or  slam  myself  against  brick 
walls,  that  kind  of  feeling.  I  never  under- 
stood It.  I  still  don't  understand  it,  I  thought 
I  was  fine. 

"Por  three  months  U  was  like  I'd  never 
been  tn  the  army,  no  nightmares,  im  proJ9- 
lems.  Then  that  car  backfired  and  it  all  hit 
me.  It's  a  kind  of  qulvjerlng  feeling.  I  feel 
violent  and  sad  at  the  s4me  time."    .,  ^,,., 

Other  cases?  n      • 

Medal  of  honor  winner  Dwlght  Jc^mson. 
Came  home  a  hero.  Bla4k,  bright,  beautiful. 
No  criminal  record.  No  tC^  hlsUvy.  Shot  to 
death  holding  up  a  Deto'Olt  Uquer  stoo^.  It 
got  him  a  page-one  splash  in  the  New  York 
'nmes. 

Medal  of  Honor  winner  Richard  I*enry.  His 
high  school  counselor  said  he  was  "quite 
talented  In  art"  and  that  his  character  "was 


above  reproach."  After  his  platoMt  «MDe 
imder  heavy  mortar  fii«]  he  stngle-handedly 
stopped  an  attack  of  tldrty  off  the  enemy 
and  carried  eighteen  wounded  hien  to  an 
evaoAatlon  ilte.  He  went  home  Mtylng  that 
h<r  was  dMendined  not  t»  lei  the  Medal  or 
the  war  dMmga  Ms  m«:l'rwiO' years  lAter  he 
was  arrested,  charged  wltb^  asiling  oooaine  to 
an  undercover  agent.  Ob#  ooRima  oftfiage  18 
of  the  Times. 

De  Mau  Mau.  Blaok  Vietnam  veterans, 
angry,  militant.  Member* ^larged  withmur- 
der  m  Chicago  and  Boston. 

An  ex-prisoner  of  war.  Came  home  to  ticker 
tape.  A  few  weeks  later  l^e  killed  himself. 

PVS?  Some  depreaaioa;  Borne  bittemeas. 
Some  loneliness.  Some  anger.  Some  grdit.  It 
hits  from  the  blind  Mdel  creeps  up  unseen. 
Psychologists  are  unsure  about  It. 

Dr.  Herbert  Rreudentprger,  a  New  York 
peychoanalyat:  "Tou  dont  see  many  Viet- 
nam veterans  bragging  about  their  war  ex- 
periences at  neighborhood  bars  Uke  their 
dads  did  after  World  W^r  n.  It's  as  if  they 
never  went  to  Vietnam. 

"In  treatment,  you  almost  have  to  drag  it 
from  them.  They  never  come  right  out  and 
say  what's  bugging  them.  Theyll  insist 
they're  bothered  by  their  Inability  to  find 
jobs  or  something  Uke  that.  PlnaUy.  irfter  a 
long  time,  the  truth  aboujl  Vietnam  wUl  come 
pouring  out." 

O;  New  York  Qnlverslty  psychoanalyst  Dr. 
CJxalm  Shatan:  "Vietnatm  veta  have  cob- 
signed  their  war  memorl«  to  'a  dead  place  In 
theif  souls.'  " 

"I  ache."  says  PbU  fr^m^Deaver.  "Qod,  I 
ache.  But  I  don't  know  where." 

Surely  there  should  faie  nothing  unusual 
about  readjust^kent  problems.  Surely  return- 
ing soldiers  must  suffer.  Isn't  war  terrible? 
Doesn't  it  traumatize?  Doesn't  It  upset 
values? 

Surprisingly  the  answer  Is  no,  not  always. 

Veterans  returning  from  World  War  n— a 
right  war,  a  just  war,  a  won  war — tppata  to 
have  gilded  back  into  peaoe  like  a  dove 
landing  on  a  golf  course*  Baslly  and.  gently:. 

Again,  technical  language  from  the  Bdn- 
cation  Testing  Service:  'Unstead  of  shaking 
or  altering  fundamental  values  (aa  some  had 
predicted)  the  (World  War  n)  e]q>erlence 
had  actually  reinforced  «  number  of  tradi- 
tional values."  World  Waf  n  vets  eaue  back 
with  memories  of  pretty  glrla  of  Paris,  thailk- 
ful  girls  of  Rooie.  Men^rlas  of  St.  IiO  and 
Ouadalcsnal  and  the  Bu^e.  They  came  home, 
the  ETS  study  says,  wl1±i  ihsaeaasd  reUgloua 
faith,  they  came  home  jnsre  Independent. 
They  came  home  optimistic. 

Those  were  our  fathers. 

Our  fathers  came  homa  from  a  war  that  la 
many  ways  was  more  grisly  and  horrible 
than  our  war.  They  adjuated,  they  eased  mte 
the  mainstream,  they  wtore  not  hooked  on 
horse,  they  did  not  ami^  dope,  they  did  not 
whimper,  they  did  not  suffer  ft«n  a  Post- 
World  War  n  Syndrome. 

" — ►"  WB  a»B  ealled.  "Bofttas." 

We  are  judged  by  better  times. 

"HeU,"  the  World  War  Twoers  say.  "ws 
had  it  tough.  L  mean  taugh.  No  hot  chow 
deUveted  on  a  platter  to  Ds,  no  odd  bear,  no 
oold  soda  tn  tHe  fiekl. . 

Wake  up.  Oet  with  It;  Oet  a  Job.  Oo  to 
school.  Readjust.  Oet  well. 

Porgartlt. 

rtrtviAik,  icat  b,  ites 

The  jets  were  ovt  magie  wands.  They  came 
out  of  the  sun,  sWeptlli.  low.  They  passed 
over  the  village,  and,  the  .vUtsge  maglfialte 
blew  apart  ai^  dlsaimtjiuad, 

We  watched  tha  D^^fl^g  ftpm  the  paddy. 

"Hit  it  again  I"  a  s^^diJM'  screamed.  "Blast 
hojlout  of  the  placer  y^       .,..       .     7^ 

The  jets  came  i^galn.  Bomw  f'eH  out  ot 
their  bellies,  spinning  awkwardly,  dr<^plng 
slowly  at,|lrst,,th^n  hurlilng.^oww.  Tha  rUr 
laga  blaw.toart.  Kaprtm  maaaihygashal- 
loo|i8  at  blao:. smoke,  "tbia  tht  Jete  omit  In 
a  tbMt  time,  dt<opplng  bdmlM  into  the  black' 
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amoke.  There  was  more  black  smoke,  blacker 
black  smoke.  The  Jets  came  tn  again  and 
again  and  again. 

"Jesus,"  someone  said.  "They're  not  bomb- 
ing a  vUlage.  They're  bombing  smoke." 

The  jets  swept  in  again.  Bombs  danced  tn 
the  air.  The  ground  trembled.  The  paddy 
trembled. 

"Holy  Mother  of  Jesus,"  someone  said. 

The  Jets  kept  coming.  The  earth  trembled, 
our  legs  couldn't  hold  us  to  it. 

The  jets  came  some  more.  The  smoke  ab- 
lorbed  the  bombs.  There  was  no  village, 
just  smoke. 

"Mercy,"  a  soldier  said.   "Mercy,  mercy." 

The  jets  came  again. 

"Mercy,  mercy,"  the  soldier  kept  saying. 

FlnaUy,  the  jets  ran  out  of  bombs.  They 
buzzed  over  us,  dipped  their  wings. 

"Saddle  up,"  the  company  commander 
said. 

We  walked  Into  the  village.  For  the  fif- 
teenth time,  the  fiftieth  time — we'd  lost 
track.  The  vlUage  was  not  burning — there 
was  nothing  to  feed  a  fire. 

"Search  everything,"  the  CO  said. 

"What's  there  to  search,  man?"  a  black 
soldier  whispered.  "What  the  heU's  there  to 
search?" 

We  threw  grenades  Into  hcdes  in  the 
ground,  threw  grenades  Into  piles  of  rubble 
and  made  the  rubble  into  dust.  We  threw 
grenades  into  the  dust  and  blew  It  away, 
cleansing  the  place. 

A  soldier  foimd  a  bunker.  A  bomb  had 
fallen  on  it  and  the  entrance  vns  blocked. 
We  dug  out  the  dirt  and  threw  grenades  Into 
the  bimker.  Then  someone  crawled  Inside. 
When  he  came  out  he  was  crying. 

"What  the  heU's  wrong?" 

"There's  someone  Inside." 

"8o?" 

She's  aUve.  There's  nothln'  left  of  her 
body,  but  her  head's  okay,  and  It's  a  woman, 
an  old  lady,  and  she's  alive.  I  can't  believe 
she's  alive. 

"Frag  her." 

"Tou  kidding  me?" 

"Wen,  go  in  and  get  her.  Bring  her  out." 

"She'll  fall  apart  tn  my  bands.  How  do  you 
carry  slush?  She's  sltish." 

Some  soldiers  went  Into  the  bunker  and 
brought  her  out.  She  was  hurt  bad.  but  aha 
wu  :hot  £lush.  Medlca  washed  the  blood  off 
her,  and  she  did  not  look  so  bad.  She  was 
wrlnlcled  and  very  dark,  very  old.  The  medl- 
ics  wrapped  her  in  bandages. 

"She  must  be  made  of  stone."  a  medic 
■aid. 

"-r. gook.  You  cant  kill  gocAs." 

Tike  old  lady  was  conscious.  The  pain 
must  have  bean  horrible,  but  If  you  looked  at 
her.  face.  It  was  a  picture  of  grief,  suffering, 
and  sorrow.  Years  of  war,  perbi^M.  A  magic 
wand  passed  over  her  village  and  her  vil- 
lage evaporated. 

"Nuoc?"   a  medic   asked.   "Water?" 

She  shook  her  head.  She  sat  on  her 
haunches.  She  rocked  to  and  fro. 

"Get  her  to  lie  down,  for  Pete's  sake,"  a 
medic  said. 

"She's  gonna  die." 

"Well,  get  her  to  lie  down.  Who  wants  to 
die  sitting  on  their  haunches?" 

When  the  dust-off  chopper  came,  four 
>cl<Uers  carried  her  aboard.  One  of  them 
came  back  bleeding.  "The  old  witch  bit 
me,"  he  said.  "She  hit  me.  she  bit  mel"  He 
held  up  his  hand.  "Can  you  believe  It?" 

The  medic  put  a  Band-Aid  on  his  hand. 
"Took  guts,  though,"  he  saUt. 

The  viUage  was  ours.  It  wasn't  a  village 
anymore,  but  it  was  ours. 

Harvard  Square  is  a  frantic,  sloppy,  gray 
place  In  the  winter.  Mostly  young  people.  If 
you  are  twenty-five,  you  feel  old.  Out  of 
place.  Blank  stares.  Automobiles  grind  the 
•now  to  slush,  blacken  it.  Busy  Intellectuala, 
pimply-faced  sophomores,  cussing  c(^;>s, 
street  hawkers,  street  beggars.  The  high 
pound  of  Amertca.  the  pinnacle.  And  If  you 


stand  for  five  minutes  In  front  of  the  Harvard 
Coop,  you'U  aee  maybe  a  dotsen  army  jack- 
ets. Most  are  worn  by  nonveterans — coUege 
kids  striving  for  the  down-and-out,  been- 
through-lt-aU  look.  Pretenders. 

A  few  of  the  coats  are  worn  by  bona  fide 
vets.  But  few.  very  few.  In  1971-72,  Harvard 
College's  6,000  students  included  only  88 
vets.  In  1947-48.  there  were  6,600  students 
at  Harvard.  More  than  3300  of  them  were 
veterans. 

The  Ivy  League. 

We  were  not  from  the  Ivy  League. 

The  National  League  of  Cities-U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  reports  that  the  economic 
and  poUtlcal  elite  did  not  fight  the  Vietnam 
War.  Who  fought  it?  "Lower-income  men 
served  in  their  place." 

Middle-class  America.  Hard-hat  Amer- 
ica. Working  America.  Center  America. 
BIue-eoHar  America. 

Where  were  the  sons  of  the  Bundy  broth- 
ers and  Dean  Rusk  and  the  Rostow  brothers 
and  Robert  McNamara  and  all  the  others? 
Where  were  the  sons  of  the  best  and  the 
brightest?  Did  they  have  sons?  Did  they 
send  them?  Where  were  they?  Were  they  at 
Stanford  or  Princeton  or  Harvard?  Take  your 
^iolce,  you  can'i  go  much  wrong. 

Vietnam.  I^don  Johnson  decided  not  to 
caU  up  the  reserves.  It  would  alert  Middle 
America  to  what  was  happening.  It  would  hit 
too  many  draft-dodging  kids. 

So  the  war  was  fought  largely  by  draftees. 
Draftees  who  couldn't  fork  out  college  tu- 
ition— who  couldnt  use  influence  to  slip  into 
the  reserves. 

Who  fought  the  war?  Sons  of  factory  work- 
ers. Sods  of  insurance  salesmen.  Sons  of 
farmers.  "Blue-tibllar  woiters  and  white- 
collar  enH>loye6"— their  sons  fought  the 
war,  says  a  Ralph  Nader  study. 

But  who  fought  the  war?  Who  actually 
fought  the  thing? 

Kids.  MUUons  of  kids. 

Few  "lifers"  fought  In  the  ground  war  In 
Vietnam.  Few  men  who  were  full-fledged 
pi«Ceasl<mal  soldters.  Too  few  master  ser- 
geants or  first  aeigeants  or  sergeant  majors 
or  even  staff  sergeants.  We  were  an  army  of 
PPC's  and  Spec.  4'8.  And  we  were  led  by 
greenhorn  lieutenanta  and  captains. 

"Lifers  get  medals,  PFC's  get  killed,"  was 
the  saying. 

"Llfem  get  drunk.  PFCa  get  kUled."  was 
the  saying. 

"Ufers  get  rich,  PPC's  get  kUlsd,"  was  the 
sajrlng. 

The  Pentagon  said  that  draftees  had  near- 
ly three  times  the  chance  of  getting  kUled 
than  enlistees  had. 

Where  were  the  Ufers?  In  Saigon.  In  Da 
Nang.  In  Chu  LaL  In  Long  Blnh.  Rutmlng  the 
NCO  clube.  often  getting  rich  doing  so.  Sit- 
ting in  front  of  fans,  cooling  themselves  with 
Budwelser  and  Pabst.  Chasing  Vietnamese 
hooch  maids.  Telling  each  other  war  Et<HleB. 
Playacting.   Collecting    combat    pay. 

"I  remember  tiie  day  the  war  ended,"  an 
ex-Jtorlne  says.  "God.  I  remember  it.  An  E-8 
[master  sergeant]  lined  us  up  tn  a  row  and  he 
told  us  a  ceaae-flre  had  been  signed.  He 
told  us  we  were  going  home.  He  told  us  we'd 
done  our  job,  we  served  America  well.  We 
were  legitimate  citizens,  he  told  us. 

"Well,  try  to  get  a  job.  Try  to  get  a  decent 
job,  I  mean.  Not  jtist  some  piddling  thing 
pushing  groceries  around  a  supermarket. 

"Don't  write  that  I'm  complaining.  I'm  not 
complaining — ^put  that  down.  I'm  not  oom- 
plaimng.  Just  say  I'm  disappointed.  Okay' 
Disappointed.   That  tells   the  story." 

Are  veterans  Important?  Do  we  matter? 

Plato  once  established  a  perfect  city, 
which  he  caUed  "The  Republic."  It  was  a 
perfect  city  only  on  paper — It  never  hi^- 
pened.  But  no  matter.  In  that  city  he  created 
a  class  of  warriors  and  caUed  them  "the 
guardians." 

Ouardians.      Supremely     educated,     su- 


premely skilled.  To  guard  the  perfect  city. 
To  maintain  its  perfection.  To  protect  it 
against  the  barbarians.  To  preserve  its 
strength    aiul    mtegrlty   and    fiber. 

Plato  insisted  that  the  guardians  be  hon- 
ored citizens.  He  gave  them  a  preeminence 
and  privileges  that  he  denied  to  aU  others. 
T^e  guardians  were  to  be  "an  admixture  of 
gold  and  silver,"  and  the  city  would  "honor 
such  ones  and  lead  them  up." 

Are  veterans  important?  Must  we  honor 
veterans? 

"Look,"  a  young  Vietnam  vet  says.  "There's 
one  lesson  we've  all  learned.  You  can't  sell 

bulls twice.  Did  you  hear  that?  I'll  say 

it  again:    you  can't  seU  bulls  twice. 

That's  one  thing  we've  learned.  You  want 
soldiers  to  fight  other  wars?  You  want  me  to 
fight  another  war?  WeU,  I'm  gonna  need  some 
persuading.  All  of  us  are  gonna  need  some 
persuading.  Cutout  this  patriotic  stuff.  Nixon 
tells  us  how  great  we  were,  how  honorable  we 
were.  If  soldiering  is  so  goddamn  honorable, 
then — goddamn    It! — I   wanna    be   honored. 

You  can't  sell  buU twice. 

"Plato's  guardians  may  have  been  made 
out  of  grtd  and  sUver,"  he  says.  "America's 
veteran  is  treated  like  dirt.  Someday  that's 
gonna  mean  trouble." 

What  the  war  comes  down  to,  now  that  it's 
over  for  us,  is  a  batch  of  war  stories. 

There  are  good  war  stories  and  bad  ones. 
Good  war  stories  have  only  one  theme,  and 
that  theme  is  coiirage.  Here  are  two  good 
warstoriee: 

McWUllams,  Cary  M.  Age:  Twenty-five. 
Race:  Caucasian.  Rank:  Private  E-1.  Dis- 
charge classificatloD :  Undesirable. 

A  taU,  blond,  slow-moving  man,  McWil- 
liam's  quiet  demeanor  and  polite  handshake 
seems  anything  but  undesirable. 

"I  was  a  btiiever  from  the  start,"  McWU- 
llams says.  "I  stlU  believe  in  this  country,  I 
stfll  believe  it's  right  to  fight  against  tyranny. 
So  I  actually  felt  I  was  part  of  something 
when  I  went  to  Nam.  I  mean.  I  didn't  love 
the  Idea  of  killing  people,  but  if  the  cause 
was  right,  I  thought  It  had  to  be  done. 

"Well,  maybe  It  was  six  months  before  I 
began  to  change  in  my  thinking.  No  one 
thing  changed  me.  All  sorts  of  stuff.  Anyway, 
after  six  or  seven  months  I  decided  I'd  had  It. 
I  was  tn  a  mortar  platoon,  and  I  Just  dldnt 
see  why  I  should  be  dropping  rounds  on 
innocent  people.  I  know  It  happens  in  war, 
and  we  did  our  best  to  shoot  at  only  the 
enemy,  but  you  never  aee  your  rounds  fall, 
espectaUy  when  theyYe  faUing  on  a  village. 
"WeU.  I  told  the  OO  I'd  had  It.  I  was  very 
polite,  and  he  was  very  polite.  He  said  he 
understood  my  problem,  and  he  gave  me  a 
three-day  pass,  but  when  I  came  back  I  told 
him  the  same  thing :  I  wasn't  going  to  shoot 
anymore. 

"I  was  identy  scared.  I  knew  I  was  going  to 
catch  all  sorts  of  beU.  And  I  dont  blame  the 
CO.  He  had  to  do  what  he  did.  You  have  to 
have  some  discipline.  I  signed  all  sorts  of 
papers,  one  thing  led  to  another."  He  shrugs. 
In  1968,  the  mUltary  gave  "leas-than- 
honorable"  discharges  to  33,010  servicemen. 
In  1972,  they  handed  out  87,980  hunks  of 
"bad  paper." 

General,  Undesirable,  Bad  Conduct,  and 
Dishonorable.  All  bad  paper. 

Dishonorable  and  bad  conduct  dischargee 
require  action  by  a  military  court-martial. 
The  other  two  dont. 

"If  I  had  It  to  do  over  again,"  McWUllams 
says,  "I'd  have  fought  against  my  tindesir- 
able.  Is  it  really  undesirable  to  get  fed  up 
with  klUlng  people?  It  wasnt  like  I  was  a 
coward  or  a  crook  or  something.  I  was  just 
fed  up  with  killing."  But  McWUllams  waived 
his  rights  to  counsel  or  to  submit  statements 
In  his  own  behalf.  He  totA  his  medicine. 
Now  he  finds  it's  sour  stuff. 

"I  don't  know,  maybe  I  deserve  It.  It's  a 
h^uva  thing  trying  to  explain  It  to  your 
folks.  I  don't  mind  the  unemployment  part — 
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It  took  ft  while,  but  I  finftlly  got  a  guy  to  hire 
me.  But  telling  my  folka. . . . 

"Somehow,  I  gueu  I  failed."  He  stuula  up. 
A  very  strong,  very  etrmigbt  man.  "I  guees 
going  Into  the  army  was  the  wont  thing  ever 
happened  to  me.  But  I'm  gomg  to  live  it 
down.  That's  all  I  can  do  now.  Live  it  down. 

"Qod.  wliat  a  nightmare.  You  should  have 
■cen  my  Dad's  eyes.  I  felt  like  a  bum." 

Muller, Robert  O.  Age:  Twenty-eight.  Race: 
Caucaaian.  Rank:  Firstjd^utenant.  U.S.M.C. 
Discharge  claaaiflcatioii:  Honorable. 

Bright  and  engaging,  Muller  was  twenty- 
two  when  he  became  a  Marine  lieutenant.  He 
was  twenty-three  when  a  bullet  paralyzed 
him  from  the  chest  down. 

"When  I  Joined  the  Marines  I  had  abso- 
lutely no  political  awareness  at  all.  I  was 
phyalcally  lit.  so  I  said  '111  go.'  I  knew  that 
businesses  and  corporations  were  after  Marine 
officers.  I  thought  I'd  use  ^e  Marines  as  a 
stepping  stone  for  the  future.  Develop  my 
credentials  of  leadership.  I  said  to  myself.  'If 
you're  gonna  go,  go  all  the  way.  Oo  Marine.' 

"I  served  at  a  platoon  leader  and  all  that 
crap  for  four  months,  then  I  was  transferred 
to  an  ARVN  (South  Vletnameee  army]  bat- 
talion. And  it  was  the  ABVN's  that 

fight.  The  ARVN's  literally  ran  away 

every  time — every  time  we  hit  the 


over  there.  But  that  didn't  stop  me  from  go- 
ing, because  I  believed  that  we  had  a 


We  had  to  force  them  to  fight. 


"So  I  thought,  'What  am  I  doing  here,  put- 
ting my  butt  on  the  line?  You  don't  think 
politics,  man;  you  think  survival.  And  the 
ARVN's  were  cutting  and  running  Und  my 
chances  of  survival  were  disappearing. 

"So.  You  want  to  bear  about  the  Big 
Moment?  Okay.  Quang  Trl  province.  A  real 
bad  place.  Terrible.  That's  where  I  got  it. 

"We  had  a  big  operation,  try&tg  to  trap  an 
NVA  [North  Vietnamese  Army]  regiment.  I 
was  adviser  for  a  reinforced  ARVN  battalion. 
We  bad  this  company  of  Marine  tanks  with 
us.  We  came  to  a  bill  where  the  NVA  had  left 
behind  a  suicide  sqiuui  to  slow  up  our  prog- 
ress. I  called  In  artillery  and  jets  and  really 
KO'd  the  bill  pretty  good.  The  ARVN 
wouldn't  advance:  they'd  take  a  little  fire, 
then  they'd  retreat.  We  sent  the  tanks  up 
ahead  and  they  spent  half  their  load  of 
ammo,  then  they  came  back  and  said  they 
actually  avw  the  NVA  up  there,  bleeding  from 
the  concussions  they'd  got  from  the  bombs. 
But  the  NVA  kept  fighting.  And.  hell,  the 
ARVN  kept  running. 

"So  I  popped  up  on  a  tank  and  said,  'Okay, 
let's  go!  Let's  get. 'em I'  And  once  we  started 
taking  the  fire,  the  ARVN  ran  again.  And 
there  I  was  on  this  tank,  and  the  ARVN  was 
ruimmg. 

"Tlien  I  was  shot.  A  bullet  through  both 
lungs,  it  severed  the  spinal  cord  on  the  way 
out. 

"Did  it  hurt?  It  hurt.  But  It  was  too  monu- 
mental to  say  It  Just  hurt.  You  have  to  get 
shot  to  know.  Lots  of  colors,  a  thud,  I  was  off 
the  tank  and  lying  on  the  ground  and  look- 
ing up  at  the  sky. 

"I  remember  I  was  on  the  ground.  'I 
don't  believe  It.'  That's  what  I  thought.  'I 

Just  dont  believe  it.  I'm  hit.  I  Just 

-  don't  believe  it.'  Then  I  thought  about 


my  girl.  'Shell  kill  me.'  I  thought.  There  I 
was  lying  dying,  and  thought,  'Shell  kill  me,' 
I  didn't  tell  her  I  was  Infantry.  I  told  her  I 
was  in  supply,  because  she  hated  the  war. 
Then  I  thought.  'I  don't  gotta  worry  about 
it.  because  I'm  gonna  die.'  As  I  was  fading 

out  I  thought.  'I'm  gonna  die.  On  this 

piece  of  earth  Tm  gonna  die.'  Then  I 
passed  out. 

"An  Australian  adviser  to  the  ARVN's  came 
and  got  me  and  dragged  me  down  the  hlU. 
The ARVN's  wouldn't  come  get  me. 

"Am  I  bitter  now?  I  would  be  a  liar  to  say 
I'm  not  bitter.  You  got  to  understand  some- 
thing.  When  I  went  over  there  I  Icnew  what 
the  statistics  were.  They  told  us  in  training 
that  60  percent  of  the  guys  in  Marina  Corps 
line  units  were  hit.  It  waa  wocaa  (or  the  offi- 
cers; even  wotae.  I  waa  odda-on  to  get  hit 


purpose  for  being  there.  So  I  can't  say  I'm 
bitter  because  I  got  shot.  Because  I  accepted 
the  fact  It  might  happen:  getting  shot  for 
freedom  and  democracy  and  that  whole 
American  trip. 

"What  I'm  bitter  about  is  that  we  weren't 
fighting  for  freedom  or  democracy.  It  was 
for  nothing,  nothing,  absolutely  nothing. 

"How  would  you  like  to  get  shot  for  abso- 
lutely nothing? 

"I  don't  know.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the 
war's  over,  but  the  aulTerlng  hasn't  even 
started  yet.  People  think  the  suffering  is 
over?  Tell  them  to  visit  me.  They  can  look 
at  me,  and  111  tell  them ;  the  suffering  hasn't 
even  started." 

VIFTNAM,    MAY    6,    1»6» 

Joeh  stared  into  the  shadows.  The  stars 
disappeared  under  heavy  clouds,  the  South- 
ern Cross  evaporated,    i 

Kansas  was  sleeping.  | 

There  were  no  sound*. 

Josh  was  tired.  He  saw  white  spots  glitter- 
ing in  the  darkness,  in  his  brain,  and  he 
closed  his  eyes  and  zested. 

There  was  a  slight  sizzling  sound.  A  gre- 
nade sailed  out  of  the  darkness.  The  night 
stopped.  The  grenade  lay  there  for  three 
seconds,  the  fuse  burning  down  to  the 
primer.  Then  it  exploded,  and  Joeh  and  Kan- 
sas were  dead. 

More  powerful  than  war  stories  are  peace 
stories.  As  numbly  as  we  went  to  war.  we 
came  home  even  mora  numb.  But  now  it's 
wearing  off.  The  pain  Is  coming.  Our  souls 
are  uneasy,  unaachored  on  the  base  of  Amer- 
ican values.  We  are  thinking  lon^  hard 
thoughts.  It's  coming  back  to  ua.  We  hurt. 
Not  all  ot  us.  of  courae.  Many  of  us  found 
Jobe.  came  home  clean,  plugged  Into  the 
machine.  But  more  and  more  of  us  are  hurt- 
ing. Dope.  Sleepless^esa.  Unemployment. 
Guilt.  Deq;>air.  Bitterness. 

"People  are  worried  about  our  prisoners  oT 
war,"  Cary  Mc Williams  says.  "Wait  tUl  they 
hear  from  us  prisoners  of  peace." 

An  Open  Lrma  to  AiCEaxc* 
There  are  too  many  days  when  Vietnam 
and  all  its  misery  Just  won't  let  me  be!  My 
mind  flashes  back  to  battlefields — the  in- 
sufferable beat  and  searing,  bumlng-flesh 
smells  of  dying  people  In  places  that  were 
combat  zones  to  me,  but  home  to  thoee  who 
lived  and  died  there. 

Sometimes  my  whole  body  tenseti,  every 
muscle  tightens,  and  the  sllghtem  noise  jerks 
me  Into  the  all -too- familiar  tension  of 
another  fight  for  survival.  Every  soldier  knows 
the  mlnute-by-minute  anxiety  that  comes 
with  fire  fights,  exploding  napalm,  mortar 
shells,  and  the  sound  ftf  ricochet  bullets  you 
just  knew  were  meaAt  for  you.  "Victory" 
doesn't  even  cross  your  mind.  Stirvival  does. 
The  fantasy  of  winning  the  great  battles 
played  up  In  every  book,  marching  song,  and 
war  movie,  crumbles  when  a  buddy's  leg 
twitches  and  separates  from  the  rest  of  his 
body.  The  childhood  romance  of  being  a  com- 
bat soldier  breaks  up  so  brutally.  War  toys 
don't  bleed  and  scream  and  die. 

But  I  am  home  again,  here  in  New  York 
City,  not  back  In  the  Mam!  And  yet,  all  too 
often  these  days,  the  flashbacks  explode  in 
my  head  and  I  realize  that  I'm  still  in  com- 
bat. Whenever  I  find  out  that  proposed  OI 
benefits  fall  to  clear  even  subcommittees  of 
Congresa;  that  disability  payments  and  rat- 
ings are  tampered  with:  that  no  housing 
exists,  that  there  are  no  jobs,  no  redemption 
for  guys  with  bad-discharge  papers  .  .  .  then 
I  know  that  you  can't  come  home  again. 

So  I  and  thousands  of  guys  like  me  are 
still  fighting.  The  stakes  are  the  same.  Only 
the  hometowns,  cities,  and  farmlands  of  the 
America  we  so  dearly  longed  for  In  war  now 
become  our  combat  zcnen.  But  the  rules  of 
engagement  are  no  ledger  known  to  us.  And 


we  have'Tery  few  fdliea.  'the  deafening  sUmoe 
of  our  elected  leaders  iaebly  surpassed  by 
the  tremendous  public  indlfferenoe  towards 
truly  bringing  us  home.  Phyalcally  touching 
"America"  does  not  meati  escaping  mem(»1«g 
of  death  and  war — even  if  TV  has  stopped 
covering  it.  We  shout  Ihat  we're  back,  but 
only  a  few  loved  ones  respond.  We  try  to  con- 
vey what  America  has  done  to  her  sons  b; 
training  them  to  kill  for  a  war  without  victory 
or  honor.  And  as  the  Israelis  and  AralM  lock 
horns,  and  the  North  Vletnameee  move  once 
again  down  the  Ho  Ohl  Mlnh  Trail,  I  sense 
the  Impending  repacking  of  duffle  bags  for 
another  long  journey  to  be  taken  by  another 
army  of  America's  sons; 

Can  a  country  sell  fantasy  twice — in  the 
same  generation?  I  pmy  to  Ood  not,  but 
I  know  that  it  Is  very  bosslble. 

It  is  for  America  add  all  tier  sons  and 
daughters  not  yet  "waited"  in  battle  that 
the  true  story  of  the  Vietnam  vets  must  be 
told — no  matter  how  iQng  it  takes. 

TV,  radio,  newspapers,  and  other  national 
media  have  never  given  Vietnam  vets  the  at- 
tention they  dewrve.  Editors  are  saying  the 
wai^is  over,  it's  too  depfesslng,  nobody  gives 
a  damn — ^let's  c6ver  something  else.  But  Pent- 
house believes  there's  a  story  to  be  told— 
like  it  is.  This  series — TUe  Vietnam  Veteran— 
vrtll  tell  the  whole  story  and  r.-tU  not  stop 
until  something  Is  don*  ty  all  of  us. 

Only  then  can  we  come  home  again. 
Carl  M  A.  McCaboem, 

troject  Consultant. 

" i 

THK    POKGOTTEk    MaK 

'  .»/'f   fl'  t 

"To  hell  with  ibfiiii"  .  ^     y 

On  the  surface,  such  a  statement  would 
be  considered  about  the  most  unpatriotic 
assertion  that  could  be  aimed  at  our  fight- 
ing men  today. 

Yet  that  is  the  attitude  being  displayeo 
daily  by  apathetic  Americans — and  these  men 
realize  it. 

The  statement  Itself — "to  hell  with 
them" — was  borne  by  aaen  who  sorrowfully 
consider  this  our  attitude  toward  them  and 
their  welTare.  ..  ,      . 

They  believe  that  tn^  are  forgotten  men. 
fighting  to  halt  aggression  halfway  round 
the  world,  and  receivltlg^' -little  or  no  recog- 
nition for  It.  As  evldenoed  by  this  statemesj. 
whlch^  4s  generally  accepted  bj^  the  01  u 
matter-of-fact,  ttih  morkle  of  our  servloaiaep 
1^  not  as  high  as  it  shduld  pe. 

The  average  America^  offers  the  returning 
veteran  no  encouragement,  much  less  praise 
and  commendation  for  the  superb  task  he 
has  completed  as  part  of  the  greatest  flgbt- 
.ing  force  today.  , 

Men  over  there  die  in  accident^,  guerrHIS 
raids,  and  on  patrol,  bvt  there  w1}I  be  little 
reward  for  their  sacrtfi<es  when  they  retiifn 
h^me— unless  Amerlcaas  change^  their  atti- 
tude. 

We  are  not  necessarily  a  forgetful  people. 
We  Just  have  to  be  renjinded.  Our  organiza- 
tions, such  as  churchts,  lodg^,  and  clvtc 
groups,  should  take  it'  upon  themselv^  to 
furnish  these  reminders,  for  it  is  jitSj 
through  group  action  ^hat  community  rec- 
ognition' of  the  veteran  can  be  assured. 

Since  man  can  recall,  it  has  always  been 
customary  to  welcome '  home  the  victorious 
warriors  of  battle.  The  crews  of  the  galleon* 
of  early  Rome,  the  knights  of  Kin?  Arthur, 
the  minutemen  of  Amterlca,  and  the  world 
war  GI's  of  the  20th  century  all  received 
the  highest  form  cf  cpmmendation  during 
their  resfjectlve  eras. 

But  the  veteran  today  Is,  in  a  sense,  t 
forgotten  man.  His  overall  absence  from  so- 
ciety and  from  the  cpmmunity  is  not  so 
noticeable:  it  often  ptisses  without  public 
attention,  as  though  he  were  on  vacation 
somewhere.  And  he  ca*  be  expended — the** 
Is  always  someone  en  hand  to  fill  his  place 
in  the  social  and  bus^ess  world. 

Since  his  absence  did  not  create  a  man- 
power shortage  as  it  dl<  1  in  World  War  11,  his 
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value  is  appreciably  lower  as  far  as  the  busi- 
nessman is  concerned.  In  most  instances, 
the  veteran  Is  m  his  early  twenties,  having 
DO  more  background  than  a  high  school  edu- 
cation. 

Because  whatever  talents  he  possesaes  can 
and  often  have  l>een  substituted  tor  during 
his  service,  his  value  may  not  be  considered 
so  highly,  and  the  cheers  not  so  loud,  and 
the  open  arms  not  so  many  as  for  the  re- 
turntog  World  War  II  veteran. 

But  that  is  all  wrong.  The  veteran  needs 
the  attention,  consideration,  and  helpmg 
hand  that  U  so  sorely  absent  when  he  re- 
tiu'ns  home  today. 

As  an  example  of  the  public's  failiuw  to 
recognize  the  "jobs  well  done"  of  these 
forgotten  veterans,  I  want  to  tell  you  a  true 
story. 

An  American  Legion  post  held  a  tklght  of 
recognition  tot  returned  local  veterans.  A 
famous  general  of  one  of  ovur  services,  a  na- 
tive of  that  town,  was  the  main  speaker.  But 
the  general  spoke  not  to  an  armory  full  of 
citizens,  but  mostly  to  empty  seats.  His 
q>eecb  was  heard  by  more  veterans  than 
townspeople,  the  turnout  was  ao  poor. 

The  veterans  received  their  Certificates  of 
Honor,  but  the  hollow  absence  was  to  them 
a  true  indication  of  the  fact  that  their  re- 
turn was  unhonored  and  unsung  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  their  lifelong  neigh- 
bors in  that  community. 

But  that  is  only  one  town,  one  occasion, 
and  one  example.  There  are  many.  Since  the 
war  first  began,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  fighting  men  have  bectxne  casual- 
ties. Many  have  returned  to  civilian  life  with 
permanent  injuries.  Yet  their  identity  as 
heroes  remains  unknown  in  their  own  com- 
munities. 

Millions  of  men  have  been  discharged 
from  the  war.  They  wear  no  I^>el  buttons 
setting  them  vpaxt  from  nonveterans,  nor 
does  their  service  to  their  country  set  them 
apart  In  any  other  way.  If  any  public  recogni- 
tion has  been  made  in  their  home  cotn- 
munlty,  it  is  small,  and  soon  forgotten. 

What  happens  when  they  return  home? 
Their  families  greet  them  enthusiastically. 
They  have  been  missed  there.  Maybe  a 
neighbor  says.  "It's  good  to  aee  you  back, 
Joe,"  CHT  the  bartender  at  the  neighborhood 
pub  sets  him  up  to  an  extra  drink.  But  that 
isn't  enough. 

Where  is  the  public  response  that  so 
enthuslaatleally  welcomed  home  our  dough- 
boys, gobs,  the  leathernecks  of  World  War  I 
and  our  OI's  of  World  War  n? 

It  is  xmderstandable  that  due  to  absence 
of  rationing,  personal  sacrifice,  and  BufTerlng, 
the  apathetic  American  has  no  eye-(^>ener,  no 
individual  loss  to  remind  him  that  hla 
nephew  or  the  next-door  neighbor's  boy  is 
away  fighting  for  his  life. 

We  all  share  in  this  stigma  of  general 
apathy  in  this  question-mark  war.  How  can 
these  men  l)e  expected  to  cheer  over  a  war 
that  has  never  been  officially  declared,  a 
war  from  which  their  rettim  is  Diarked  by  no 
homecoming  ceremony  or  other  public  rec- 
ognition? 

Can  you  blame  our  troops  for  low  morale? 
They  are  dying  and  shedding  their  blood  in  a 
hopeless  war,  while  they  are  forgotten  at 
home. 

I  urge  all  commxinity  groups — ^luncheon, 
civic,  labOT,  business,  social,  church,  and 
■cbool — to  make  it  part  of  their  current  ac- 
tivities to  welcome  back  all  returning  veter- 
ans, to  express  their  appreciation  of  the 
great  services  these  veterans  have  rendered, 
and  to  assist  them  in  every  way  in  their 
readjustment  to  normal  lives. 

It's  a  long  and  hard  and  tragic  Journey 
from  war  to  our  Main  Streets.  Ijet  there  be  a 
genuine  and  warm  handclasp  at  the  end  of 
this  tough  trail  for  all  the  gallant  fighting 
men  who  comeback.  HoqiitaUty  and  friend- 
liness mxist  begin  at  home,  and  the  veteran 
bas  earned  them  I 


(TAeM  remarks  are  taken  from  an  address 
delivered  by  a  department  commander  of  the 
lotea  American  Legion  on  AprU  8,  1953.  They 
refer  to  another  war,  another  generation  of 
veterans.  But  their  haunting  and  prophetic 
meaning  is  more  stark,  more  real,  and  more 
imperative  today  tfian  when  these  words 
were  first  spoken  two  decades  ago.  The  man 
who  gave  the  speech  is  now  charged  toith  in- 
suring that  the  Vietnam-era  veteran  will  not 
be'  "the  forgotten  man":  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans  Administration,  Donald  E. 
JohTuon.) 

The  Nixon  AoicDnBTBATiON's  Recoed 

In  his  address  to  the  nation  on  March  24, 
1973,  President  Nlzon  said  of  the  Vietnam 
veterans:  "We  must  demonstrate  the  grati- 
tude we  feel  by  the  actions  we  take.  We 
must  honor  them  with  the  respect  they  have 
earned  and  the  affection  they  deserve."  This 
is  how  the  Administration's  gratitude  has 
l>een  demonstrated: 

In  early  1973  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  released  a  proposal  to  reduce 
disability  compensation  rates  by  $160  million 
for  severely  disabled  Vietnam-era  veterans. 
Congressional  and  public  outcries  forced  the 
Administration  to  withdraw  Its  proposal. 

In  1972  the  President  pocket  vetoed  the 
Health  Care  and  Expansion  Act,  which  would 
have  provided  tllS  million  for  veteran 
health  care  needs.  The  following  year  a 
similar  bUl  was  passed  with  reduced  benefits 
of  $65  million. 

Two  hundred  seventy-five  thousand  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  are  unemployed.  The  un- 
employment rate  for  veterans  aged  twenty  to 
twenty-four  is  consistently  higher  than  the 
rate  for  nonveterans  of  the  same  age. 

In  1971  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
was  passed  by  Oongrees  to  help  find  jobs  for 
Vietnam  veterans.  In  the  two  years  of  its 
existence,  the  act  provided  government  Jobs 
for  over  76,000  vets.  Yet  Nixon  opposed  al- 
locating any  funds  to  Implement  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  in  fiscal  year  1974. 
(Now  he  is  supporting  the  act  because  he 
fears  the  energy  crisis  will  create  a  sharp  rise 
in  joblessness.) 

Congress  appropriated  $25  million  in  Octo- 
ber 1972  for  the  Veterans  Cost  of  Instruc- 
tion Program,  designed  to  help  colleges  and 
universities  recrait  and  establish  q>eclal 
veterans  programs.  Nixon  impounded  the 
funds  in  February  1978,  but  was  forced  by  a 
federal  district  court  to  release  the  money. 

Although  Vietnam-era  veterans  account  for 
^proximately  20  percent  of  the  participants 
in  all  of  America's  armed  conlllcta,  they  re- 
ceived only  3.7  percent  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration's expenditures  through  June 
1972.  By  comparison.  World  War  U  veterans 
account  for  40  percent  of  all  participants,  and 
they  have  received  neariy  60  percent  of  the 
VA's  expenditures. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  would  also  like  to 
announce  that  Senator  Metzenbaum  has 
asked  to  be  named  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
2789,  the  Vietnam  veterans  GI  bill.  The 
Senate's  newest  Member  thus  becomes 
the  39th  Senator  associated  with  the  bill 
I  introduced  last  December  with  Sen- 
ators lilATHiAs,  Inoute,  and  Dole,  llie 
response  to  the  legislation  demraistrates 
beycmd  any  doubt  the  commitment  felt 
by  the  Congress  to  release  the  "prisoners 
of  peace"  from  the  restrictions  of  inade- 
quate educational  benefits  emd  the  stigma 
of  an  unpopular  war. 


COMMENTS  DTTRODUCINO  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  COBOOSSION'S  SUBPAN- 
EL  IX  REPORT 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the  Rec- 


ord a  copy  of  part  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  Subpanel  IX  report. 

This  report,  the  result  of  an  18-month 
study  by  the  Government's  own  scientific 
experts  in  the  field,  presents  substantial 
and  convincing  evidence  that  solar  en- 
ergy development  is  now  feasible  with 
current  technology.  Yet,  the  findings  of 
this  subpanel  were  sJmost  completely 
igmored  and  even  openly  misrepresented 
by  AEC  Chairman  Dixy  Lee  Ray  in  her 
December  1,  1973  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

By  contrast  to  the  withheld  AEC  re- 
port, public  statements  by  the  AEC  lead 
Us  to  believe  that  solar  energy  production 
is  not  economically  feasible  In  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Dr.  Barry  Commoner, 
chairman  of  the  Scientists'  Institute  for 
Public  Information  stated  in  New  York 
City  on  March  30  that: 

The  AEC  tias  Just  Issued  an  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  on  the  nuclear  breeder 
reactor  program — ^which  by  law  is  supposed 
to  make  available  to  the  public  all  informa- 
tion that  compares  the  effects  and  feasi- 
bility of  alternative  power  sources.  The  AEC 
has  failed  to  meet  this  otAlgation.  for  its 
statement  omits  vital  scientific  Information 
that  was  in  the  possession  of  the  AEC 
months  before  the  impact  statement  was  re- 
leased. The  information  omitted  from  the 
AEC's  public  statement  shows  that  in  1986, 
the  earliest  time  when.  acccRtling  to  AEC 
projections,  commercial  breeder  power  could 
be  produced,  economlcaUy  competitive  elec- 
tricity from  solar  power  plants  could  be 
available  to  communities  and  large  indtis- 
trlal  plants. 

As  a  result,  the  public  Is  being  seriously 
misled  about  the  feasfbUlty  of  solar  power 
and  prevented  from  responding  effectively  to 
the  AEC's  plan  to  rely  on  nuclear  rcactora 
for  future  power  sources.  The  facts  in  the 
AEC's  possession  confilct  specifically  with  its 
public  statements  regarding  the  expected 
cost  of  silicon  cells,  the  most  promising  tech- 
nique for  producing  solar  electric  power.  For 
example,  the  breeder  impact  statement 
claims  that  "the  outlook  appears  to  be  that 
solar  energy  has  little  potential  as  an  eco- 
nomical major  source  of  electricity  for  sev- 
eral decades  .  . .  Thus  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  the  use  of  solar  energy  will  not  mate- 
rially reduce  the  need  for  alternative  electric 
energy  sources  in  the  foreseeable  future." 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  press  release 
containing  many  of  Dr.  Commoner's  ob- 
servations in  his  New  York  City  address. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  an  AEC  which  is  committed  to 
massive  atomic  energy  production  and  an 
oil  industry  which  is  committed  to  mas- 
sive oil  and  coal  production  are  working 
to  make  sure  that  competitive  massive 
•solsr  energy  production  does  not  come 
about  for  a  long.  long  time.  While  the 
AEC  is  trying  to  deceive  the  public  into 
thinking  that  solar  energy  Is  "way  down 
the  road"  and  "decades  away,"  Exxon, 
Gulf,  and  Shell  have  bougSit  up  abl&t 
power  companies  and  are  doing  whatever 
is  necessary  to  make  that  prophecy  come 
true. 

The  facts  show  that  Exxon  Corp.  has 
recently  bought  the  Solar  Power  Corp.  of 
Braintree,  Mass.,  while  Shell  now  con- 
trols a  company  called  Solar  Energy 
Systems  and  Gulf  is  developinc  solar  en- 
ergy technology  through  its  Oull  Gen- 
eral Atomics  subsidiary. 

Major  oil  companies  already  largely 
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eeotral  cool.  oU  abale.  urmnlum — nucleur 
fuel-HUXl  leotberm*!  stoun.  If  thegr  do 
ssin  oontzBl  of  sobLT  en«gy  tbey  «^  fur- 
ther fiH»iiB>tff  all  interfuel  oocnpettUon. 

II  k  dew  to  me  that  this  Ck>vein- 
ment'B  eumnt  commltmKit  to  nuclear 
power  pNMOts  a  grave  riak  to  the  bealtti 
and  eafetar  of  tbe  American  pe<9le,  a 
risk  wUch  oeed  not  be  taken.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  eonaent  to  mrtnt  In  the  Ric- 
oao  an  article  from  the  March  31.  1974. 
Issue  of  the  New  York  Times.  This  ar- 
ticle points  out  that: 

TiM  ¥»niMirt  TanfeM  nufclMr  pofrer  plant 
has  bsan  rioatd  down  afftta  for  wbat  oOelals 
dMorttw  u  aanw  rouMiM  twta  to  datennlna 
wbathar  parts  of  tlia  kay  aleinant  In  oaiitrol- 
llnc  th*  nudsar  r»actlons  ware  put  In  tqislda 
down. 

Himian  error  )i  going  to  occur  In 
every  kind  of  technology  produced  by 
man.  But  when  it  occurs  In  a  technology 
with  the  potential  danger  to  human 
health  and  safety  as  nuclear  power  poses, 
the  risks  are  dearij  not  worth  the  bene- 
fits which  supposedly  result 

It  Is  periuips  because  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commlsslan  has  such  an  enormous 
tnvestment  In  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear poverplants  that  solar  energy  Is 
receiving  sueih  minimal  attention.  I  have 
reouested  the  Oeneral  Aoeounttng  Offloe 
to  tnvestjgate  tte  ABC^  role  in  an  ajqpar- 
cnt  attems)t  to  deny  to  the  American 
people  Infiitmatlon  wMA  proves  that 
solar  energy  Is  feadhle  with  current  tech- 
nology. 

"n^Btt  being  no  objectloci.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 

IX. — 80UB     AMD 


(By  Aurad  J.  Kggers.  Jr.) 


SBcnoif   1- 
I.  Program  Ooml 

To  develop,  at  the  MVllMt  (Malblc  ttm*. 
thOM  appUeatknu  of  solar  energy  th*t  e«n 
be  made  •oonooUeaUy  oampetltivg  and  en- 
▼tronmsntally  aeceptable  m  sltemattve  en- 
ergy nUTOM. 

2.  BaekfrmmA    and  Approach, 

Tbe  nin  is  an  Inexbaiutlble  Murce  of  an 
enonnous  amount  of  dean  energy  avaUable 
nearty  everywhere  In  the  world.  The  tech- 
aloal  toaslbUlty  of  using  aolar  energy  for 
tSReetnal  appUeatloBa  la  well  aetabUabed. 
On  tbe  otbar'ltand.  aolar  energy  la  dUfuae 
(17  watts/ft.  twenty-foor  hour  average  in  the 
UjB.)  and  variable  \ttom  eero  to  a  m^Timmw 
and  baok  to  aero  eeeh  twenty-four  hoiura). 
THiee  two  taeton  at  low  energy  density  and 
vartabntty.  wnhtned  with  the  ready  avaU- 
ablUty  of  laezpenatve  foesU  fuels,  have  untU 
now,  diaosuragad  tbe  develofMsent  of  sya- 
tama  suitable  for  widespread  uae.  However, 
a  recent  study  conducted  by  i«ia|H<ng  imlver- 
alty.  Industry  and  govemibent  e^wrta  *  oon- 
elQded  that  a  subetantial  development  pro- 
gram ooidd  achieve  tbe  technical  and  eco- 
aanle  objeetlvea  aaoassary  for  practical  sys- 
tMBS.  la  ovtalB  areas,  praetleal  syatema  are 
already  In  (deration.  e«,  domeatio  hot  water 
heatflts.  remotely  located  buoy  power  sya- 
tsms,  boose  beating  systems,  and  waste  con- 
version plants. 

Solar  aoacgy  oaa  be  used  to  generate  elec- 
tric poww.  to  beat  and  oool  buUdlnga  and 
to  nroduee  lenawable  supplies  of  clean  hy- 
i  fuels:  Xt  is  proposed  to  conduct  six, 
I  sobpragrams  eoeerlng  tbe  three  areas. 
laie: 


X 


'  Baergy  as  a  MaUeaal  Bsoouroe,  N8P/ 
Waaa,  Sotar  Saergy  Paafl.  December  1073. 


1.  Heating,  and  Cooling  of  Buildings 
(HCB) 

a.  Solar  Thermal  CobTexsiQn  SystemB 
(STO) 

8.  Wind  Electnc  Power  Systems  (WKP) 

4.  BloooDverslon  to  Fuels  (BCF) 

6.  Ocean  Thermal  Klectric  Power  Systems 
(OTKP) 

6.  Photovoltaic  Klectric  Power  Systems 
(PEP) 

It  is  Important  to  recognize  that  each'  of 
tbe  above  subprograms  can  make  a  substan- 
tial contribution  without  which  the  full  po- 
tential of  aolar  energy  will  not  be  realized. 

Three  of  the  four  electric  power  generation 
system  concepts.  STC,  VPtP,  and  PEP,  may 
require  scune  fcM-m  of  energy  sttxnge  for  most 
effective  central  power  slatlon  appllcatlona 
In  order  to  coo^Mnsate  for  the  variable  solar 
Insolation.  This  energy  storage  requirement 
can  be  met  by  a  variety  of  systems,  e.g., 
pumped  hydroelectric  concepts,  advanced 
pneumatic  and  electro-chemical  systems  or 
alleviated  by  utUlty  grid  operating  proce- 
dures. The  fourth  system  concept,  OTEP,  is 
unique  in  that  it  does  not  require  energy 
storage  or  collectors  since  the  ocean  provides 
these  functions. 

While  aa  many  concepts  and  i^proaches  as 
appear  useful  will  be  investigated  in  the 
early  research  and  technology  phaaee  of  each 
subprogram,  only  the  most  promlatng  wUl 
be  pursued  to  the  point  of  demonstration. 
Special  attention  wUl  be  devoted  to  assuring 
that  xeflnement  and/or  the  development  of 
advanced  systems  will  be  conducted  and 
funded  by  industry  at  a  later  date.  Concur- 
rently with  the  technology  develc^iment,  an 
Incentive  research  and  develc^ment  program 
would  be  carried  out.  Tl^  program  would 
provide  an  evaluaUon  of  9ie  policy  alterna- 
tives ooncemlng  legal,  ragulatory,  and  in- 
stitutional barrlera  and  laeues,  and  evaliiate 
Inoenttvee  additional  to  those  Intrinsic  to 
tbe  technological  program  elements.  Inoen- 
tlvee  to  be  coiuidered  and  evaluated  in  this 
program  to  overcome  any  initially  unattrac- 
tive fSaturea  or  startup  costs  of  large  scale 
development  include:  (1)  subsidKe  on  capi- 
tal Investment,  (2)  subsidies  on  initial  oper- 
ating costs,  (3)  guaranteed  or  low  Interest 
rate  loans  and  (4)  guaranteed  minimiim 
salea  on  equ4>ment  develepment.  A  elgnlfl- 
cant  portion  «rf  the  overall  program  Is  de- 
sired to  provide  Inoentlvee  to  motlvato  in- 
dustry to  develop  eolar  energy  systems 

Figure  1  llatf  tbe  reeoarcee  required  for 
tbe  pextod  FT  76-FT  79  for  two  program 
levels;  the  minimum  viable  (,^$400  million) 
and  an  accelerated,  ordoty  program  (^$1 
billion)  having  a  high  paobebUity  of  early 
suooeaa. 

FIGURE  l.-SOLAR  ENERGY  PROGRAM  RESOURCES 
|ln  milliOM  of  ddltrs) 
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1975    1976    1»77    1978    1979     Totals 


Hsatinf  ind 
eaotinf: 

a.  Aecaterated 

b.  Minifflym.. 
Sdw  tlMnnii: 

a.  Aeoatoratid 

b.  IMnimuni.. 
Wind  tnarer: 

a.  AcMiaratad 

b.  MInimnm.. 
BiacomMnion: 

a.  Aocalaratad 

b.  Minimum.. 
Ocaan-Uiannal: 

a.  Awalaraad. 

b.  Minimum.. 
PhoteveMaic: 

a.  AcMlantad 

b.  Mioimum.. 
Totab: 

a.  Aoealaratad 

b.  Minimum 


17.8 
8.1 

35.7 
20.0 

t\ 

57.5 
19.0 

42.6 
17.8 

204.3 
88.9 

31.1 
15.8 

51.1 
16.8 

51.0 
31.5 

60.0 
43.0 

74.0 
38.0 

275.2 
145.1 

8.5 
3.8 

17.3 
5.4 

21.5 
1.\ 

33.9 
6.9 

23. 0 
3.7 

106.2 
26.9 

12.1 
8.5 

17.3 
10.5 

3:? 

30.1 
10.5 

40.6 
12.5 

123.8 
52.5 

8.6 

4.0 

19.2 
4.5 

\i 

28.8 
12.2 

26.5 
13.0 

99.5 
41.3 

28.3 
10.3 

48.3 
10.3 

as 

54.1 
13.2 

53.1 
12.4 

247.7 
57.2 

106.4  ltt.9  231.2  264.4  259.8  1.056.7 
81.7  104.8   97.4     409.9 


—    50.5    67.5 


3.  Significance  and  BeneflU 
At  an  average  energy  cobversion  efficiency 
of  6%,  lees  than  4%  of  th*  U.8.  continental 


land  mass  ooiUd  supply  lOO^  at  the  Nation's 
current  energy  needs.  Ttius.  solar  energy 
could  contribute  signiflcanlly  to  the  national 
goal  of  permanent  energy  self-sufflcleney 
while  minimizing  environmental  degrada- 
tion. In  addlUon.  this  tectasiology  will  be  an 
exportable  item  for  use  by  other  energy  de- 
ficient areas  of  the  world.  Although  the  full 
Impact  of  solar  energy  protkably  wont  occur 
until  the  turn  of  the  centvry,  the  economic 
viability  of  several  of  the  applications,  e.g. 
heating  and  cooling  of  buildings  (HCB) 
wind  electric  power  (WKP)  and  blooonver 
slon  to  fuels  (BCF)  could  be  developed  and 
demonstrated  in  the  next  five  years.  Ulti- 
mately, practical  solar  energy  systems  could 
easily  contribute  15-30%  of  the  Nation's 
energy  requiremente.* 

In  most  cases,  photovoltalcs  being  the  pri- 
mary exception,  the  development  of  practical 
systems  wlU  not  require  high  technology. 
Thus,  the  research  and  development  coste  for 
solar  energy  should  be  very  small  in  rela- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  energy  saved.  Current 
estimates  indicate  that  the  value  of  the  fossil 
fuel  to  be  saved  In  one  subprogram  area 
alone,  i.e.,  HCB,  would  equal  the  cost  of  tbe 
entire  accelerated  ($1  billion)  R&D  program 
seven  years  after  practice]  systems  become 
commercially  available.        i 

Since  solar  energy  systems  are  capitel  in- 
tensive and  practical  systems  have  not  yet 
been  developed,  federal  Involvement  in  the 
development  program  is  warranted. 
4.  Program  Plan  Summary 
A.  Heating  and  Cooling  of  Buildings  (HCB): 

^proximately  26%  of  the  Nation's  current 
energy  consumption  is  uaSd  for  HCB  pur- 
poses. For  maximum  utilisation,  aolar  HCB 
systems  including  domestic  hot  water  sys- 
tems suitable  for  both  new  construction  and 
existing  buildings  mvist  be  Investigated,  XTlti- 
mately,  30-60%  of  the  national  heating  and 
cooUng  energy  requirement  oould  be  f»ir- 
nlshed  by  solar  energy  with  the  accompany- 
ing beneflte  of  fuel  savlnge,  reduced  pollu- 
tion, and  Independence  froai  complex  energy 
transmission  and  dlstributlbn  systems. 

No  nuvjor  technical  bcurlers  exist  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  practical  systems. 
Most  of  the  technical  problems  to  be  solved 
Involve  the  develepment  of  low-cost  per 
unit  of  energy  components,  ^jeciflcally,  the 
collectors  and  cooling  systems  require  the 
most  improvement,  but  appear  amenable  to 
a  determined  development  program. 

There  are  major  uncertaliitles  with  regard 
to  public  acceptance,  legal  rlghte  to  un- 
shaded sun,  the  estobll8hn»nt  of  a  support- 
ing industry,  and  methods  of  marketing  and 
financing  high,  first  cost  wcfiai  HCB  systems. 
However,  it  seems  probable  that  with  the  de- 
velopment of  econcHnlcally  competitive  sys- 
tems, the  beneflte  associated  with  solar  HCB 
systems  will  provide  majer  incentives  for 
solving  or  accommodating  tibese  problems. 

Two  program  levels  are  i>ro]ected,  (see  Fig- 
ure 1 ) .  The  accelerated  program  Is  aimed  at 
achieving  commercial  avatlablllty  by  1979 
and  requires  a  budget  of  $204  million 
through  FY  197B.  The  minimum  viable  pro- 
gram, S87M  through  FT  79  eliminates  three 
out  of  five  demonstration  programs,  reduces 
the  number  of  pilot  plant  fxperlmente  from 
fifteen  to  ten,  reduces  coibponent  research 
And  technology  efforte  frosa  9114M  to  $6M, 
and  for  the  most  part  ettmlnates  parallel 
efforte.  The  end  result  is  a  relatively  high 
risk  prc^am  with  an  undesirable  lower 
probability  of  success. 

B.  Solar  Thermal  Coitoersion  Systems 
(STC):  ' 

Approximately  20%  of  th^  UJ3.  cunent  en- 
ergy consumiption  Is  used  to  generate  elec- 
tric power.  Ultimately  SIC  systuua  could 
provide  10-20%  of  the  electric  power  require- 
ment. In  addition,  the  ST^  solar  collection 
subsystem  developed  for  electric  power  gen- 


» Ibid,  p.  10. 
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vratlon  could  provide  thermal  energy  for 
IMticess  beat  for  decentralized  (local)  and/or 
oentrallzed  appHcatkms. 

Tbere  appear  to  lae  no  majcnr  fundantentel 
barrlera  requiring  basic  research.  Oa.  the 
otber  hand,  material  and  equipment  develop- 
ment is  required  to  obtain  competitive  per- 
formance and  economics.  The  key  technol- 
ogy areas  include  low  cost,  high  temperature 
(focusing  and  tracking)  collectors,  thermal 
energy  storage  and  distribution  and  alter- 
nate system  concept  trade-offs.  In  addition, 
there  are  problems  to  be  defined  and  resolved 
arising  from  the  large  areas  of  land  required, 
(10-20  square  miles  per  1000  Mwe). 

The  two  program  levels,  with  the  accele- 
rated program  at  approximately  t275M  and 
the  minimum  viable  at  approximately  $145M, 
are  shown  In  Figure  1.  The  accelerated  pro- 
gram Includes  four  dlffereift  power  plant 
pilot  and  demonstration  projecte  and  a  re- 
search and  technology  program  aimed  at 
proving  technical  and  economic  feasibility 
by  1985.  The  minimum  viable  program  elim- 
inates one  power  plant  project,  and  reduces 
the  research  and  technology  program  from 
I64M  to  $32M.  This  program  requires  1-2 
years  longer  and  lowers  the  probability  of 
success. 

C.  Wind  Electric  Power  (WEP) : 

The  maximum  electric  energy  that  can  be 
practically  extracted  from  the  winds  avail- 
able to  the  U.S.  has  not  been  determined. 
However,  areas  of  the  continental  U.S.,  tbe 
Aleutian  aro  and  off  the  eastern  seaboard 
have  been  identified  for  which  it  is  estimated 
that  1-2  X  10"  kilowatt-hours  per  year  could 
be  generated  by  wind  systems  by  tbe  year 
2000.'  The  total  U.S.  production  was  1.6  x  10" 
KW-hrs  In  1969  and  Is  projected  to  grow  to 
8  X  10"  KW-hrs  by  2000.  Thus,  significant 
amounte  of  electric  energy  are  potentially 
available  from  the  wind. 

Based  on  world  wide  experience  to  date,  no 
major  technical  barriers  to  the  development 
of  practical  systems  are  foreseen.  The  specific 
goal  of  the  accelerated  program  ($106  mil- 
lion) Is  to  have  coat  effective,  10  Mwe  sys- 
tems In  operation  by  1979,  leading  to  the 
demonstration  of  100  Mwe  systems  by  1981. 
The  program  includes  a  subsystem  and  com- 
ponent cost  reduction  program,  research  on 
and  the  collection  of  wind  (diaracterlstlcs, 
user  requlremente,  legal,  environmental,  in- 
stitutional and  aesthetic  issues,  optimization 
of  design  concepte,  and  the  testing  of  single 
and  multi-rotor  systems  of  increasing  size 
and  performance,  culminating  In  10  and  100 
Mwe  projecte.  The  minimum  viable  program 
($27  million)  mainteins  the  same  subelement 
structure  but  reduces  the  research  and  tech- 
nology prog^'am  from  $20  million  to  $6.0  mil- 
lion, reduces  the  niunber  of  tmd  delays  the 
10  Mwe  system  projecte  by  one  year,  and  de- 
lays the  100  Mwe  project  by  four  years. 

The  WEP  program  will  yield  definitive  test 
date  by  1976-77  as  to  whether  practical  sys- 
tems can  be  developed.  Should  the  early 
data  be  favorable,  then  a  crash  program  may 
well  be  in  order  to  sIgiUflcantly  advance  the 
rate  emd  level  of  Impact  on  the  national 
energy  problem. 

D.  Bloconeerston  to  FueU  (BCF) : 

BOF  systems  offer  the  potential  of  furnish- 
ing replenlshable  supplies  of  clean  hydro- 
carbon fuels.  Bstlmatea  of  the  potential  pro- 
duction capability  range  as  high  as  60%  of 
the  current  gas  or  oil  reqnliementa.  However. 
the  extent  to  which  these  projections  can  be 
folflUed  will  depend  baslosUy  upon  the 
amount  of  land  avallaUe  and  the  effldenoy 
sod  economy  of  blomaas  i^oduction  from 
that  land. 

The  major  problems  to  be  solved  Involve 
Incfeaatng  the  energy  yield  of  ttie  produetlon 
proceea  and  trying  to  aeoelersAe  and  reduce 
the  coste  of  the  various  conversion  processes. 


■  Ibid.  Table  94.  p.  68. 
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The  accelerated  program  ($134  million)  Is 
aimed  at  demonatratlona  of  conversion  plants 
of  up  to  100  tons/day  capacity  as  well  as  de- 
veloping high  yl^d  energy  crops  by  1980.  In 
addition,  a  goal  has  been  eetebUalied  for  the 
practical  production  of  hydrogen  by  photo- 
synethetlc  and  Mochemical  methods  In  the 
same  time  period. 

The  minimum  viable  program  ($53  mil- 
lion) stretches  out  the  program  3-5  years  and 
reduces  the  number  of  demonstration  plante 
from  eight  to  four. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  wind  system  program, 
the  blooonversion  program  will  yield  early 
definitive  test  date  as  to  whether  practical 
systems  can  be  developed.  Thus,  a  crash  pro- 
gram may  well  be  in  order  at  a  later  date. 

E.  Oceon  Thermal  Electric  Power  {OTEP) : 
In  1929,  Claude  demonstrated  using  a  22 

Kw  unit  that  the  thermal  difference  between 
the  surface  and  deep  ocean  waters  can  be 
used  to  generate  electric  power.  Although 
the  feasibility  of  the  concept  was  estebllshed, 
the  project  did  not  result  In  a  practical  sys- 
tem. Modem  technology  together  with  the 
nearly  unlimited  availability  of  ocean  ther- 
mal energy  makes  this  concept  of  interest. 
The  accelerated  program  ($100  million)  Is 
Intended  to  demonstrate  the  practical  feasi- 
bility of  converting  ocean  thermal  energy 
into  electricity  by  1985.  Both  near-ahore  and 
ocean  pilot  plant  and  demonstration  projecte 
will  be  conducted  at  10  Mwe  and  100  Mwe 
respectively.  System  reliability  and  economic 
viability  wUl  be  determined,  along  with  an 
associated  assessment  of  the  technology  and 
envlronmentel  impacte.  The  potential  for 
production  of  protein  and  fresh  water  as 
valuable  by-producte  will  be  Investigated. 
Engineering  problems  to  be  solved  include 
the  development  of  deep  water  pipes  of  large 
e.g.,  50  foot  diameter,  along  with  methods  for 
their  deployment  and  the  design  of  appropri- 
ate heat  exchangers  and  pumping  systems. 
A  selection  must  be  made  between  an  open 
or  a  closed  thermodynamic  cycle  and  as  to 
the  means  for  transmitting  energy  from 
ocean  locations  to  land.  In  addition,  legal 
questions  associated  with  operations  In  in- 
ternational waters  mxist  be  examined. 

The  TwinimTim  viable  program  ($41M) 
would  confine  the  demonstration  program  to 
only  one  near-sbcre  pilot  plant/test  facility. 
Consequently,  the  feasibility  detemUnaUon 
and  ultimate  commercial  Implementetlon  of 
ocean  plante  would  be  delayed. 

F.  P/iofoBO»alc  Electric  Power  (PEP) : 

As  noted  prevloualy,  some  20%  of  the  cur- 
rent VB.  energy  consumptloa  Is  used  to  gen- 
erate electric  power  by  a  total  bastiOled  ca- 
pacity near  400.000  megawatte.  This  level  is 
projected  to  double  over  tbe  next  decade 
and  become  a  larger  portion  of  tbe  U.S. 
energy  consumption.  Terrcatrlal  photovoltaic 
systems  could  ^x>vlde  10-30%  of  tbe  electric 
power  requirement.  These  systems  may  be 
employed  for  central  station  power  ayatems 
and  as  local  systems,  for  example,  on  rooftops 
to  provide  for  heating  and  cooling  of  build- 
ings. In  addlUon  there  is  the  longer  range 
potential  of  space  systems  (synchronous 
satellites)  providing  as  much  as  power  as 
desired. 

The  major  obstacle  to  be  overcome  is  the 
development  of  the  technology  and  prooesaes 
i^ilch  will  permit  the  production  of  very 
large  quantitlea  of  photovoltaic  arrays  at 
low  coste,  e.g.,  at  $0.10-0.30  per  ff. 

The  accelerated  program  focuaes  on  the 
exploration  and  exploltetion  of  aelected  sin- 
gle crystal,  thin  film,  and  new  concept  ap- 
proaches which  are  Intended  to  eetatdlSb  a 
high  degree  of  confidence  In  suooeeafully  ac- 
complishing the  low  ooet  objective.  Tbe  mini- 
mum viable  program  would  force  a  substan- 
tial and  very  premature  reduction  In  tbe 
number  of  options  to  be  Investigated  and 
would  Btreteh  out  the  program  from  3  to  8 
years. 


BECnOH  3 BOLAK  THBIMAI,  CONVEBSION 

/.  Subprogram,  s-ummary 

A.  Introduction: 

1 .  Solar  Thermal  Conversion  (STC)  systems 
collect  solar  radiation  and  convert  it  to  ther- 
mal energy  and  electric  power.  The  heat  Is 
transferred  to  a  working  fluid  for  use  in  a 
solar  thermal  electric  conversion  83rstem  or. 
in  a  solar  total  energy  system,  for  delivering 
both  electrical  and  thernuU  energy. 

2.  The  objective  of  the  Solar  Thermal  Sub- 
Progreun  Is  to  provide  the  full  system  capa- 
bility for  the  widespread  production  of  sup- 
plementary electric  energy  in  the  late  1980  s 
and  with  the  potential  for  meeting  baseload 
electric  energy  requlremente  for  electric  util- 
ities, and  providing  totel  energy  systems  for 
military  and  other  installatlona.  In  order  to 
meet  the  baseload  power  plant  and  total 
energy  system  requlremente,  storage  technol- 
ogy must  be  developed.  There  are  no  f\mda- 
mental  technical  llmitetlons  that  would 
prevent  substantial  application  of  eolar  ther- 
mal conversion  systems.  Tbe  primary  ques- 
tions ooncemlng  application  have  stemmed 
from  en«rgy  ooeto  aa  compared  to  thoee  for 
conventional  foeall  fuel  or  nuclear  eouroes. 
Coat  eetlmatea  to  date  for  solar  thermal  sys- 
tems have  been  very  preliminary  and  have 
generally  estimated  tbe  ooste  of  solar  thermal 
systeme  for  baseload  application  (Including 
energy  storage).  Recent  cost  eetUnates  for 
STC  systems  for  plante  operating  In  a  load 
following  mode  (Intermediate  and  peaking 
power)  indicate  that  energy  coste  in  the 
1980  time  period  will  be  competitive  with 
fossil  fuel  eouroes  particularly  la  tbe  aoutb- 
westem  U.S.  In  addition,  coat  projections  for 
solar  total  energy  systems  operating  in  the 
1980s  also  appear  to  be  competitive  with  con- 
ventional energy  sources. 

B.  RikD  Programs: 

la.  Accelerated/Orderly  Program.  The  5 
year  scope  of  the  proposed  Accelerated/Or- 
derly program  In  solar  thermal  conversion 
Includes: 

I.  A  Central  Receiver,  Load  Following  Power 
Plant  Project  Including  design,  fabrication 
and  testing  of  a  10  Mwe  pUot  plant,  and  de- 
sign, fabrication  and  assembly  of  equipment 
for  a  100  Mwe  denoonstration  plant. 

II.  A  Solar  Total  Energy  System  for  Com- 
munity or  Military  Base  Applications  Includ- 
ing design,  fabrication  and  testing  of  200 
Kwe.  2  Mwth  (delivered)  pilot  plant  and 
design  fabrication  and  assembly  of  eqxilp- 
ment  for  a  10  Mwe.  200  Mwth  (delivered) 
demonstration  plant. 

Ui.  A  Distributed  Collector.  Load  Following 
Power  Plant  Project  including  dwaign.  fabri- 
cation, and  testing  of  a  10  Mwe  pUot  plant. 

Iv.  A  Solar  Total  Energy  System  for  an 
Industrial  Load  Center  including  deaign. 
fabrication,  and  testing  of  a  200  Kwe.  2  Mwtb 
(delivered)  pilot  plant  and  design,  fabrica- 
tion, and  assembly  of  equipment  for  a  5  Mwe. 
60  Mwth  (delivered)  demonstration  plant. 

V.  An  Advanced  Reeearch  and  Technology 
sub-program  element  which  will  addreaa: 
(a)  critical  technology  problems  steeuning 
from  eaeb  project,  (b)  envtroameatal  and 
technology  aaseeament  laaues.  (c)  aOlar  In- 
solation meosuranent  requlremente  and  de- 
velopment of  new  Instrumentation  and  (d) 
advanced  energy  storage  Mtaystem  research 
and  devdopinent  problems. 

lb.  Mtolmum  Viable  Program.  T>ie  6-year 
eooiie  of  tbe  Mlnlmnwn  VUMs  Program  on 
aolar  niermal  Ootivenlon  incladea: 

I.  A  Central  Receiver,  Load  Fcdlowlng 
Power  Plant  Project  as  prc^Msad  tn  the  Ac- 
celerated program  but  pilot  and  demonatra- 
tlon  plant  aebedolee  delayed  1  year. 

II.  A  S<^ar  Total  Energy  System  for  Com- 
munity or  Military  Base  ^plleation  as  pro- 
posed In  tbe  Accelerated  program  but  pilot 
and  demonstration  plant  acbedulea  delayed 
Blx  months. 
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Ul.  A  Dtotrltmtwl  CoUaetor  n— earch  and 
Deylopment  effort  tbrough  bench  model 
taettng  ea  propoeed  only. 
It.  Tlita  option  oompletely  i>nmtn^t^ 
T.  Aa  Admtoed  Beaeerch  and  Technology 
{ART)  ■al>-prognm  element  which  will  ad- 
dreai  the  aame  laauae  ac  pn^Kiaed  In  the 


A«scelerated  program;  however,  funding  for 
the  ART  Is  lower  by  approximately  a  factor 
of  two. 

a.  The  Mlnlrrmm  Vlabls  Program  stretches 
the  scheduled  operation  of  the  pilot  and 
demonstration  plants  for  each  system  by  6 
months  to  a  year,  ellmlnAtes  one  of  the  elec- 

FISCAL  YEAR 
IMillions  of  (bllarsi 
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trlcal  load  following  pUot  plants,  and  elimi- 
nates a  potentially  Important  solar  total  en- 
ergy option.  In  addition,  greater  risks  must 
be  accepted  during  the  B|kD  program  due  to 
the  reduction  of  the  ART  program  by  a  fac- 
tor of  2.  The  summary  ^udget  comparison 
of  the  two  options  is: 


197S 


1976 


B77 


1978 


1979       Tout  1975-79 


Rinout  to 
conplttion 


Total 


Profraa  altarnativt: 
AcHtonttd  ordarty. 
WmnNm  litUit 


33.1 
IS.  8 


SI.  I 
16.8 


S7.0 
31. S 


60.0 
43.0 


74.0 
38.0 


275.2 
145.1 


84.0 
113.0 


359.2 
239.1 


0.  tmplemtntation: 

1.  It  Is  projeoted  that  solar  thermal  elec- 
tric ooBTsrslon  and  solar  total  energy  sys- 
tems could  deltrer  40,000  Mwe  and  8,000 
liwth  by  the  year  3000.  Ultimately  solar 
thermal  oonverskm  systems  oould  be  expected 
to  supply  80%  of  the  Naitlan's  electrical 
energy,  and  60%  of  the  Nation's  energy  for 
rsaldentlal.  commercial,  and  Industrial  needs. 

a.  SarUeat  oommatelal  application  of  solar 
thermal  conTeralan  systems  is  expected  to  be 
In  the  1883-1868  tline  ftrnma.  Growth  of  the 
appUcatUm  Is  projected  to  be  40,000  Mwe  by 
the  year  8000  and  8.000  Mwth  annually  for 
the  aacoaeding  as  years. 

8.  Tbe  major  barrtor  to  Implementation  is 
expected  to  be  the  high  capital  Investment 
presently  projeoted  for  solar  thermal   con 
verston  — ■ 


//.  StatuB  of  the  technOlon 

A.  Present  Statua: 

The  utuiaatlon  ofVeolar  energy  tar  elec- 
trical power  production  by  thermal  conver- 
sion processes  is  easentlaUy  nonexistent. 
Solar  furnaces  and  other  collector  configure - 
ti<mB  built  in  this  country  and  abroad,  have 
achieved  temperatures  necessary  for  power 
generation:  however,  these  programs  have 
been  limited  to  power  production  in  the 
Kwe  range.  The  thermal  conversion  tech- 
nology is  genenoiy  consistent  with  present 
power  plant  operating  regimes.  Total  energy 
concepU  using  foasfl  fuels  have  been  demon- 
strated In  over  BOO  Installations.  The  use  of 
solar  energy  as  the  energy  source  necessitates 
a  re-eromlnitlon  of  each  subsystem  and 
component  to  maxlmlre  thermal  energy  effi- 
ciency. 

B.  Barriers  to  Implementation: 

There  are  no  fxindamental  technical  bar- 
ilera  requiring  baste  tesearch.  A  multiplicity 
of  system  concepts  jooiuBt  be  studied  and 
several  systems  mtnt  be  tested  to  verify  over- 
all performance  and  economics.  A  major 
factor  limiting  performance  n  the  low  power 
plant  capacity  factor  attendant  with  utiliza- 
tion imless  thermal  storage  is  provided. 

C.  Ongoing  RAD  MfforU  to  Overcome 
Barrier  a: 

1.  The  present  BAD  efforts  on  solar  ther- 
mal electric  power  plants  are  being  con- 
ductMl  at  three  levels.  The  major  mission 
level  effort  la  to  define  the  fnnctlcm  and 
scale  of  solar  thermal  power  plants.  System 
le««l  effotta  IndwU  technical  and  eoonomlc 
PM^metrlc  studies  of  a  variety  of  scriar  ther- 
mal coaverslcm  comepta.  and  system  polnt- 
dealgns  Invotrtng  paraboUe  trough  ooUee- 
tlon  and  central  receivers.  Subsystem  and 
component  BAD  activities  Ineitide  develon- 
nwnt  ot  scale  modal  ooiiectots  and  hiA 
efficiency  solar  absorption  coatings.  N8P 
^i^'°J  ^  "■"  *■•  •»■««  "^  M  5M  is 
iSro^SniS*  ''"*•  '"^■'^'^fl  '°' 
The  aoUr  total  energy  concept  Is  being  ex- 
»>nln«t  In  boose  at  ABC  am)  DOD  Ubora- 
torles  and  under  DOD  contracts. 
«,?■  ??°f  °'  ***  foreign  efforts  directly  ap- 
plicable to  solar  themml  conversion  Include: 


USSR — analysis,  design  and  testing  of  cen- 
tral receiver  systems  and  components. 

France — a  one  Mwth  solar  furnace  Is  in 
(^>eratlon,  with  elements  common  with  the 
central  receiver  solar  thermal  system. 

Israel— specialized  solar  thermal  power 
system  cq>eratlng  in  the  Kwe  range  have  been 
built  and  operated. 

Italy — a  solar  thermal  central  receiver/ 
boiler  In  the  100  Kwth  range  has  been  built 
and  operated. 

///.   Rationale  for  Federal  involvement 

A.  Federal  involvement  is  necessary  in 
order  to  stimulate  research  and  develop- 
ment of  solar  thermal  systems  on  a  timely 
basis.  History  has  shown  that  complex  sys- 
tems Involving  many  disciplines  reqxUre  fed- 
eral sponsorship  of  R&D  until  the  economics 
are  proven.  The  federal  government,  through 
tax  structure,  regulation,  and  a  variety  of  in- 
centives and  disincentives  Is  already  involved 
in  aU  other  means  for  electric  power  gener- 
ation. There  is  a  rapidly  expanding  market 
for  electric  power  and  total  energy  systems. 
Federal  action  can  help  determine  the  mix 
of  electric  power  generation  and  total  energy 
methods  which  will  be  utilized  to  meet  fu- 
ture energy  needs. 

B.  Government  actions  such  as  enforce- 
ment of  EPA  standards,  elimination  of  de- 
pletion allowance  on  foasU  fuels,  and  de- 
creasing subsidies  for  nuclear  energy  could 
be  as  effective  in  stimulating  R&D  on  solar 
thermal  conversion  systems  in  the  private 
sector  as  direct  subsidy. 

C.  The  Industry  has  teaded  to  respond  to 
fuel  price  changes  over  the  long  term.  Thus 
natural  gas  and  fuel  oils  have  displaced  coal! 
The  scarcity  of  gas  and  petroleum  suggests 
coal  will  make  a  comeback  in  central  power 
plan  and  industrial  applications.  Present  pro- 
jections Indicate  that  foasil  fuel  costs  may 
double  within  the  next  ten  vears.  Doubling 
the  price  of  fuel  Increases  production  costs 
by  up  to  33%  and  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
by  approximately  10  % . 

Solar  thermal  systems  must  have  projected 
costR  competitive  with  these  production  costs 
to  attract  industry.  In  the  residential  sector 
orlce  increases  In  these  fuels  are  effected 
more  directly  to  the  consumer.  Total  solar 
energy  svstem-"  wUl  have  a  more  favorable 
eoonomlc  position. 

D.  It  is  not  yet  clear  wljat  additional  gov- 
ernment actions  are  required  to  support  the 
R&D  projrram.  The  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion should  issue  recommended  accounting 
standards  and  review  their  regulatory  re- 
qulremente  for  the  utlUty  Industry.  The 
Envlrcmmental  Protectloa  Agency  should 
perform  land-use  tradeoffs  Including  assess- 
ment of  the  environmental  Impact  of  solar 
energy  utiliaatton. 

IV.  Criteria  and  Priorities 

A.  The  Major  Criteria  /or  Setting  Project 
Priorities  Are: 

1.  Projects  which  are  expected  to  result  In 
cost  competitive  solar   thermal  systems   In 


the  mid  1980's  with  projected  production 
costs  of  35-45  mlls/Kwhr  for  electrical  sys- 
tems and  delivered  costs  «f  $2-3  per  million 
BTU  for  total  energy  systems. 

2.  Projects  which  can  ptovlde  the  basis  for 
systems  which  in  wide  scale  utilization  oould 
provide  up  to  30%  of  tfce  total  electrical 
energy  requirements  and  S0%  of  the  thermal 
energy  requirements  of  the  Nation. 

3.  Projects  which  are  oriented  toward  re- 
ducing fossil  fuel  (natural  gas  and  fuel  oil) 
consumption;  speciflcally  Intermediate  and 
peaking  electrical  power  plants  and  systems 
which  can  provide  both  electrical  and  ther- 
mal enregy. 

4.  Projects  which  cover  a  broad  range  of 
collection/ conversion  approaches  (with  col- 
lector temperatures  from  400°  to  1000°F) 

B.  GcTieroI  Strategic  Considerations: 

la.  Timing- 

The  accelerated  program  Is  believed  to  be 
extremely  urgent  and  an  aggressive  program 
has  been  laid  out  to  demonstrate  competitive 
solar  thermal  conversion  systems  by  1985. 
Since  no  fundamental  technical  limitations 
exist  for  solar  thermal  systems,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  demonstration  plants  be  con- 
structed within  the  next  $-7  years  in  order 
to  assess  the  economics  of  these  plants. 

lb.  The  rationale  for  th^  accelerated  pro- 
gram  is: 

I.  Two  Solar  Thermal  Ctinverslon  options 
s^iould  be  carried  at  least  through  pUot  plant 
operation  for  the  electrical  power  plant  tri- 
plications, one  based  on  optical  transmis- 
sion/central receiver  (expected  temperature 
lOOOoP) ,  and  the  second  based  on  distributed 
collection/ thermal  transmission  (expected 
temperature  eoCF) .  Although  either  or  both 
of  these  options  may  prove  to  be  ecoi.oml- 
cally  competitive  in  electrical  load  foUowlng 
applications,  only  a  single  100  Mwe  demon- 
stration plant  is  proposed  within  this  pro- 
gram. 

II.  Two  solar  total  energy  options  should 
be  carried  through  demonstration  plants,  the 
first  oriented  toward  a  military  base  or  com- 
munity total  energy  requirement,  the  sec- 
ond toward  an  industrial  application  re- 
quiring process  heat  and  relatively  low  elec- 
trical energy  requirements. . 

III.  An  advanced  Research  and  Technology 
program  is  necessary  to  address  technical 
problems  which  develop  during  the  project 
efforts  and  begin,  research  and  development 
oi  second  generation  subssytems  particularly 
energy  storage. 

Ic.  The  rationale  for  the  minimum  viable 
program: 

The  minimum  viable  profram  Includes  tbe 
same  projects  as  the  accelerated  program 
with  the  exception  of  the  total  energy  sys- 
tem for  the  industrial  user.  In  addition, 
tbe  projects  are  stretched  out  and  both  the 
Distributed  Collection  and  the  Advanced  Re- 
search and  Technology  subprograms  are  re- 
duced in  scope  and  fundli^.  The  Industrial 
total  energy  system  was  eliminated  to  re- 
duce cost.  If  viability  is  demonstrated  for 
solar  energy  utilization,  the  private  sector 
Is  likely  to  support  this  concept. 
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a.  Application  of  Criteria 
Priority  listing  of  program  elemants  are 
(S  follows: 

a.  Central  Receiver  Load  FoUowlng  Power 
Plant  Project; 

b.  Solar  Total  Energy  System  for  Com- 
munity at  Military  Base  AppUoatlon; 

c.  Distributed  Collector  Load  FbUowlng 
Power  Plant  Project; 

d.  Advanced  Research  and  Technology 
Subprogram;  and 

e.  Solar  Total  Energy  System  for  an  In- 
duitrial  Load  Center. 

V.  Attemattve  RdD  Programs 
Both  the  accelerated  and  a  mtnlmum  via- 
ble program   are   presented   and   dlseuaaad 
below: 
A.  Sdhtdules  asid  MilestOnta: 

1.  Milestones: 

AOlestones  and  power  levels  of  pilot  plants 
and  demonstration  plants  are  presented  Pig. 
8, 10  for  the  two  program  altemativei.  Bench 
model  and  pUot  plant  decisions  will  be  made 
primarily  by  government  agencies.  Howeter, 
It  is  anticipated  that  private  industry,  par- 
ticularly the  utiUties,  will  participate  la 
the  decision  to  proceed  with  the  Demonstra- 
tion Plant.  Some  Joint  Oovemment/prtvate 
sector  funding  Is  anticipated  for  Demon- 
stration Plant  devAopinent. 

2.  Parallel  Programs: 

The  Accelerated  program  has  two  elec- 
trical generation  system  and  two  total  En- 
ergy system  options  conducted  In  parallel. 
Tbe  electrical  systems  differ  in  coUectloin 
temperature  and  consequently  in  System 
bsrdware,  requirements.  The  total  energy 
concepts  differ  In  the  ratio  of  electric  to 
thermal  load  requirements  and  also  In  ap- 
plication targets.  Consequently,  they  idso 
have  different  system  hardware  requirements. 
These  options  wlH  all  be  carried  through 
the  pilot  plant  stage  in  order  to  compare 
their  relative  economic  potentials.  In  the 
Minimum  Viable  Program  the  two  electric 
power  plant  options  have  been  nudntalnsd 
but  only  a  single  pilot  and  demonstratlen 
plant  win  be  developed  within  tbe  scope  of 
this  program.  One  of  the  total  energy  op- 
tions, ie.,  the  Industrial  load  centra  a^U- 
eatlon  has  been  deleted-. ' 

3.  Likelihood  of  Success: 

It  is  anticipated  that  aH  milestones  will 
be  reached  successfully.  The  consequence  of 
failure  Is  the  loss  of  money  spent  to  that 
milestone  in  the  project. 

B.  Cost  and  Budget  Projectionsr 

1.  Projected  Total  Cost: 
Costs  to  meet  each  milestone  starting  from 
FT  75  are  summarized  below: . 

CUMULATIVE  COST  TO  DECISION  POINT 
IMiRjom  of  doHanI 


Bench  model 


Demonstration 
Pilot  plant  plant 


Profram    Accif-    tHr\\-    AcMi-    MIm-    Accel-     Mlni- 
elemsnt    erated    mum    eiated   ii)iun    erated     mum 


Cental  re-    ' 

cei»e» 10.4    .12.5     21.4    30.5       95.4     97.5 

Solar  toUl 

OtablbstMl 

collector.. r..      12.2    13.3       47.2    32.3         0  0 

Solar  total 

•W(y(IND)        8.3     0  16.3     a  SI.  3       » 


8. 3    10. 3   -    le.  3    19. 3       95. 3     96. 3 


2.  The  budget  presented  herein  attumes 
that  the  federal  government  WlU  ihumce 
the  entire  program  as  proposed.  However, 
private  sector  flnanctial  participation  in  the 
Demonstration  Plant  development  is  likely; 
possible  up  to  25%  to  50%  of  the  costs. 
There  Is  the  potential  of  the  Electric  Power 
Research  Institute  sharing  to -Oie- Demob- 
stration  Power  Plant  sponsorship  and  an  in- 
terest has  already  been  expressed  by  an  elec- 


tric utility  to  participate  In  the  total  energy 
demonstration  plants. 

Private  Industry  will  be  Involved  in  the 
develc^ment  of  system  components  and  Den>- 
onstration  Plant  efforts  will  be  predominantly 
contracted  to  Industry. 

3.  Federal  outlays  required  in  FY  76 
through  FY  79  for  both  the  Accelerated  and 
Minimum  Viable  Programs  are  presented  m 
Figs.  7  and  9. 

4.  The  major  uncertainty  In  funding  levels 
are  associated  with  the  power  level  and  cost 
of  the  pilot  and  demonstration  plants.  If  it 
is  determined  that  smaller  plants  would  pro- 
vide meaningful  technical  and  economic  data 
these  costs  could  be  substantially  reduced. 

C.  Other  Requirements: 

1.  Manpower  Needs: 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  total  manpower 
needs  of  the  Accelerated  program  in  the 
years  FY  78-79  are  7000  manyears.  The  man- 
power needs  for  the  Minimum  Viable  Pro- 
gram effect  tor  the  years  FY  76-79  are  3400 
manyears. 

2.  Faculties: 

No  new  facilities  are  required  for  either  the 
decelerated  or  Minimum  Viable  Programs 
assuming  the  work  will  be  conducted  at  exist- 
ing government  facilities. 

D.  Management  Plan: 

Tbe  management  plan  will  coordinate  fed- 
eral government,  private  Industry,  and  aca- 
demic research  efforts  with  the  Intent  of 
transferring  the  design  and  development  ef- 
fort to  industry  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
National  laboratories  will  be  utilized  to  man- 
age, at  a  Field  Center  Level,  the  individual 
elements  of  the  subprogram.  These  labora- 
tories will  conduct  research  and  manage 
specific  projects  based  on  detailed  Program 
Development  Plans.  Coordination  and  in- 
volvement of  the  three  major  research  groins 
mentioned  above  is  already  underway.  It  is 
planned  that,  as  demonstration  and  develop- 
ment projects  mature,  private  and  public 
utilities  will  assume  an  increasing  share  of 
the  fiscal  management  responsibilities. 

£.  Alternatives  and  Criteria: 

la.  The  major  alternative  system  whleh 
has  been  considered,  but  not  propoeed,  is 
the  utilization  of  solar  thermal  conversion 
systems  for  base  electrical  power.  This  ap- 
plication is  not  projected  to  \>e  cost  com- 
petitive with  other  base  plant  sources  In  the 
19808.  Some  other  alternative  projects  will  be 
assessed  within  the  Advanced  Research  and 
Technology  subprogram  including  a)  Solar 
Augmentation  for  Geothermal  Power  Plants, 
b)  an  Integrated  solar  energy  system  utiliz- 
ing mtegsal  photovoltaic  converters  for  elec- 
tric energy  and  thermal  collection  for  ^>ace 
conditioning,  c)  utilization  of  solar  thermal 
energy  in  a  solar  chemical  reactor,  and  d) 
projected  high  temperature  uses  of  the 
optical  transmission/central  collector  con- 
cept including  productl<m  of  snythetic  fuels 
from  coal.  These  projects  will  Include  analy- 
sis and  limited  laboratory  experimentation 
only  during  the  period  of  FY  1976  through 
1979. 

2a.  Criteria: 

The  major  criteria  which  have  been  em- 
ployed In  defining  the  accelerated  program 
are: 

1.  Develop  solar  thAnoal  conversion  electri- 
cal general  wotems  for  load  following  (Inter- 
mediate and  peaking  power)  applications 
with  system  projected  generation  costs  (rf  26- 
45  mils/kwhr  in  the  mid  UMO's. 

IL  Develop  total  sol»r  energy  systems  for 
community,  military  base  or  Industrial  ap- 
plications with  system  projected  energy  costs 
of  12-3  per  miUion  BTU  in  the  mid  1980's. 

ill.  Develop  systems  which,  in  widespread 
application,  could  provide  up  to  30%  of  the 
total  electrical  energy  requirements  and  50% 
of  the  thermal  energy  requirements  of  the 
Nation. 

iv.  Develop  systems  which  are  oriented  to- 
ward reducing  fossil  fuel  (natural  gas  and 
fuel  oil)  consumption. 


v.  Propose  a  set  of  options  which  cover  a 
broad  range  of  oollectlon/conversloa  ap- 
proaches with  collector  temperatures  from 
400'F  to  lOOO'F. 

3.  Dependence  of  Other  R&D  to  Progress  in 
This  Technology  The  successful  implementa- 
tion of  the  solar  thermal  conversion  tech- 
nology is  not  dependent  on  any  research  or 
develc^ment  effort  not  Included  with  the  de- 
velopment program.  However,  the  work  im- 
derway  in  solar  heating  and  cooling  of  build- 
ings is  applicable  to  the  solar  total  energy 
concepts. 

No  other  R&D  efforts  depend  on  the  suc- 
cess of  this  R&D  program. 

4.  Acceptability  of  R&D  Program. 

The  only  known  environmental  problem 
associated  with  the  program  Is  the  waste 
heat  dl^Kwal  problem  common  to  all  thermal 
power  plants. 

Public  acceptance  is  anticipated  for  all 
four  concepts.  Each  of  the  concepts  lends  it- 
self to  operation  as  a  utility  thereby  shllting 
the  higher  initial  cost  from  the  consumer. 
Environmental  impact  statements  wlU  l>e  re- 
qiiired  prior  to  construction  of  Pilot  and 
Demonstration  Plants  for  each  of  the  pro- 
gram elements. 

V/.  Implementation  of  plan 

A.  Direct  Benefits  of  Implementation: 

t.  Implementation  will  stimulate  several 
Industries.  Among  these  are; 

a.  glass  or  plastic  sheets   (for  reflectors): 

b.  aluminum  and  silver  coating  (for  re- 
fiectors);  and 

c.  heat  pipes  (potentially  for  heat  trans- 
D^aslon). 

y^.  Solar  Thermal  Conversion  has  the 
potential  for  capturing  up  to  30%  of  the 
electrical  capacity  and  up  to  60%  of  the 
residential/commercial  space  conditioning 
market. 

3.  As  solar  thermal  succeeds  in  penetrating 
the  energy  market,  the  dependence  on  for- 
eign energy  resoiirces — oil  and  gas — is  re- 
duced. These  resoiures  now  become  available 
to  satisfy  transportation  and  petrochemical 
requirements. 

4.  Reliability  and  security  of  a  solar 
thermal  system  is  comparable  to  that  of 
fossil  fuel  and  nuclear  plants. 

5.  Solar  thermal  conversion  to  electricity 
decreases  the  dependence  of  the  national 
energy  system  on  fossl  and  nuclear  fuels. 
This  dependence  is  further  decreased  by 
solar  thermal  total  energy  systems  which 
would  provide  space  conditioning  of  residen- 
tial and  commercial  buildings. 

B.  Economics  of  Implementation: 

1.  It  is  projected  that  Solar  Thermal  Con- 
version systems  will  produce  electricity  in 
the  southwestern  United  States  for  26-45 
mills/Kwhr.  Slightly  higher  costs  wUl  be  ex- 
pected in  the  southeastern  United  States. 

2.  Costs: 

a.  The  cost  estimate  presented   above   is 
based   on   the   following   capital   cost   esti- 
mates for  solar  thermal  conversion  system. 
Kwe 

Collector  &  Receiver $250-360 

BoUer-Turblne-Generator    100-160 

High  Temperature   Store    (3   hour 

capacity)    100-300 

Total  Capital  Cost >  460-800 

Although  operatmg  and  maintenance 
(O&M)  cost  estimates  are  not  available,  it 
appears  realistic  that  O&M  cost  of  2  to  S 
mllls/Kwh  can  be  adileved.*  The  projected 
useful  life  of  the  system  Is  26  years  and  a 
cost  of  capital  equal  to  15  percent  was  xieed 
to  obtain  energy  cost  estimates.  There  are  no 
significant  energy  (fuel)  Inputa  required  to 
operate  tbe  system.  As  such,  it  wiU  compete 
against  alternative  means  of  generating  peak 


'  These  estimates  do  not  include  R&D  costs. 
•This  cost  Is  approximately  twice  that  re- 
quired for   conventional   systems. 
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and  tntaRBcdlate  •toetric  po««r,  e«.,  gss  tur- 
bUMB,  dli^rt.  or  fiMl  (^  pUnte.  Tlie  eoot  of 
gMMnttnc  eoBV«ntloxMa  peak  powsr  la  esti- 
mated to  be  35  mlUVKwh  for  IflTB  and  SO 
mllla/Kvh  by  liMS.* 

b.  llM  total  aolar  energy  ayatem  is  tiaed  to 
prorMe  tnduatry,  deetrtctty,  heating,  eo<fl- 
Ing.  and  domeatlc  hot  nater. 

Aa  a  Rsnlt,  H  la  dUBcalt  to  calculate  a  sin- 
gle  eoat  for  energy  ddlrered  by  the  aystem. 
TtM  equivalent  deliverad  energy  ooet  la  esti- 
mated to  be  $2  to  S/M  BTU.  Bp9cUic  analyses 
have  Indicated  that  systems  designed  for 
30— aoOO  honslng  unit  subdlrlslons  can  be 
competitive  with  oonTentlonal  energy  sys- 
tems by  the  late  isaos,  assuming  collector 
coats  of  M/sq.  ft.  and  a  eapttaHaitlon  rate  of 
8%.  Booaomle  vlabnity  at  higher  capttallaa- 
tloo  ratea  li  feaslMe  if  ooDeetor  costs  can  be 
reduced.  The  system  evaluated  provided  07% 
of  the  commvnttlea  energy  demand  for  a 
capital  of  006.000  for  30  houses  or  an  addl- 
tUmal  cost  of  01000  to  $1600  per  residence 
over  conventional  ayatems.  Operating  costs  of 
Ji  mlls/Kwta  we>»  assumed. 

Similar  analysea  conducted  for  mlUtary  In- 
stallations Indicate  even  better  relathre  eco- 
nomics. One  study  Indicates  that  collector 
oosta  of  le— 0/sq.  ft.  an  aoosptable  for  mili- 
tary lastallatKnis  assuming  a  0^%  oapltal- 
laatton  faster.  Theee  sjialiiia  are  also  ex- 
pected to  provide  appaoctmatrty  80%  of  the 
total  enogy  nseda  ot  tbeae  teitaUatlona. 

0.  There  aMMar  to  be  ••  algstteasit  labor 
problema.  Construction  of  the  system  Is  weU 
vlthtB  the  cavabUtttaa  of  the  oeastmaUon 
Industry  and  all  systems  component  a^«p« 
for  cotUoCois.  have  been  buUt,  labor  reqiilie- 
meots  for  operatlag  the  system  vUl  be  simi- 
lar to  that  of  ezlstlqc  power  planls.  Boom 
tralDlng  wHX  be  laqtUrsd,  but  no  serious 
problams  are  anticipated. 

4.  It  la  UspasBlbla  to  eattpaate  ttaa  Impact 
vEhloh  the  saQort  of  solar-thMmali  technology 
and  capital  goods  will  have  on  tha  balance 
of  payments.  Several  Suropean  countries. 
Busaia.  Vraaoe,  and  Italy  are  UUieMsted  in 
solar-thermal  systems  and  hara  l^ttlattrt 
BAD  efforts.  Tha  Impact  on  tlM  >«*'«~«»  of 
payments  of  a  suoeessf  ul  B*D  program  In  the 
ITnlted  Statea  will,  of  oouxae.  d^>and  upon 
tha  sucoeas  ol  BAD  off orti  Qoiulactad  la  other 
countries.  In  light  of  their  espreased  Inter- 
est, a  potential  market  does  exist  in  Kurope. 
In  terms  of  Imports,  the  system  haa  the  po- 
tential of  reducing  oil  Imparts  by  4S1  thoa- 
saoa  barrels/day  or  88M  mlllibiyyear  In  3000 
If  the  price  of  Impertad  oil  Is  M  per  barrel, 
commercial  q^erataan  begins  In  1088  *  »»m1  in- 
dustry's production  sapahlU^  grows  at  a  rafte 
of  30  parcaat  per  year.* 

5.  It  waa  aasumed  that: 

a.  Ifeoassary  labor  and  natural  resouroes 
(e.g..  land,  glaas.  silver,  or  aluminum)  would 
be  avallible.  and 

b.  Ihe  real  price  of  these  commodities 
would  not  change  significantly  from  today's 
prices. 

6.  Incentive: 

Although  economic  viability  Is  the  objec- 
tive or  the  BAD  program,  there  are  several 
laeentlves  whl^  the  fsderal  government 
might  Institute  to  stimulate  the  use  of  the 
s)(Mem: 

a.  Permit  the  use  of  federal  lands  for  power 
pilaat  siting  for  the  adar  system. 

b.  Permit  fwter  depreolatloai.  or  special  tax 
credits. 


upon  eatlmate  of  «0  peeeeat  tai- 
la  1970  ou  pitosa  and  a  100  percent 
aabylMB. 

tOoBuaerclal  oparatton  beglna  ta  1088  if 
tiia  mtntmum  ptaa.  la  faaded.  The  aoostaratad 
I^aa  win  laeott  la  nnmmswtal  opsiatlaB  by 


■First  year  production  capacity  Is  two  600 
Mwe  plants. 


c.  Alter  ^taxation  or  allowances  oQ  other 
fuel  sources  which  will  allo^  a  free  market 
price  on  these  sources. 

C.  l^paeta  of  Implementation: 

la.  Natural  resotnxes  reijulred : 

Beaourcea  reqiUred  for  polar  thermal  con- 
version plants  are  spprox^mstely  equivalent 
to  a  conventional  fossQ  fUel  plant  with  the 
exception  of  the  solar  collection  subsystem. 
Specl^c  resources  required  for  solar  collection 
are  estlnoated  as  follows : 

a.  Approximately  six  mnrths  output  of  one 
float-glass  line  per  100  live  capacity. 

b.  Approximately  .5-1  muilan  cubic  yards 
of  concrete  per  100  Mwe  capacity, 

c.  Approximately  50  tons  of  aluminum  per 
100  Mwe  capacity. 

d.  Approximately  20.000  tons  of  re-enforce- 
ment bars  (steel)  per  108  Mwe  capacity. 

lb.  Theee  materials  are  not  considered  to 
be  in  short  supply. 

le.  Float  glass  U  the  modem  approach  to 
the  manufacture  of  flat  glass  inexpensively. 
Currently,  this  method  of  manufacture  is 
spreading  because  of  Us  favorable  economics. 
It  is  doubtful  if  a  solar  system  would  find 
serious  competition  for  taie  output  of  this 
industrial  process. 

The  other  materials  re<{alrements  are  suf- 
flclantly  modest  as  not  to  constitute  seclous 
competition  for  resources. 

lb.  Not  ccotsldered  to  be  applicable. 

3.  Bnergy  Inputa  required: 

a.  Capital  equipment  ccets  have  been  esti- 
mated to  be  from  IMfiO-aOB/Kwe  of  Installed 
capacity  for  a  load  foUowing  electrical  sys- 
tem and  capital  and  operating  costs  with 
equivalent  fuel  costs  of  t3-S/M  BTU  for  total 
energy  system. 

b.  Operation  will  not  require  outside  energy 
sources  except  possibly  for  startup  and  shut- 
down and  to  accommodate  thermal  tran- 
sients. This  energy  Is  expected  to  be  minimal 
and  will  be  drawn  from  the  system  Into  which 
the  solar  plant  Is  mtegratad.  For  total  energy 
systems,  a  fossU  fuel  back  up  system  will  be 
required  and  it  wm  require  30-40%  of  the 
fuel  required  for  a  nonsolar  augmented  total 
energy  ayatem. 

3.  It  appears  that  solar  thermal  conversion 
power  plants  will  be  compatible  with  an 
existing  national  energy  system.  The  solar 
energy  system  should  be  capable  of  supply- 
ing electricity  to  the  natlenal  energy  system 
and  will  be  designed  to  be  capable  of  sustain- 
ing transients  In  its  proposed  mbde  for  load 
following. 

4.  It  is  anticipated  that  an  environmental 
Impacts  statement  wiu  he  filed.  Solar  thermal 
conversion  concepts  reqttlre  a  substantial 
amount  of  earth  moving  for  construction, 
and  when  built,  shadow  a  substantial  frac- 
tion of  the  land.  Moreover,  like  any  other 
power  station,  waste  heat  must  be  rejected. 

5.  Occupational  Health  and  Safety — no 
major  problem  anticipated. 

e.  Other  Factors: 

a.  Unlike  nuclear  or  foesU  fueled  electric 
power  generation  stations,  there  appears  to 
be  little  or  no  economic  advantage  of  large 
scale  for  solar  thermal  conversion  systems. 
Thus,  the  potential  for  aelghlx*hood  solar 
electric  or  total  energy  stations  Is  large.  The 
proximity  to  be  the  neighborhood  user  may 
be  slgnlflcant  since  the  cost  of  transnUflsion 
at  energy  Is  minimised.  dveraU  utility  land 
use  i^annlng  and  neigt<borhood  planning 
should  be  integrated. 

b.  The  use  of  solar  energy  reduces  overall 
pollution  problems  but  n^y  Introduce  other 
problems  by  proximity  to  the  user.  Bolar- 
electrlc  systems  will  require  waste  heat  dis- 
posal to  air  or  water.  The  appearance  of  the 
equipment,  the  water  sprf  y,  in  the  event  of 
a  oooUng  tower,  or  the  heated  air  may  not 
be  entirely  acceptable.  Central  stations  avoid 
or  locallxe  these  potential  problems.  A  total 


energy  syst^jm  wouldi  oonpiOly  consume  mote 
of  the  enei^  antTflot  necdssftat^  large  whste 
heat  rejection. 

c.  Long  term  impact  of  solar  thm^B] 
electric  oi;  tptal  ^exgj  OTtanv  wlU  require 
a  review  of  iknQ  iMe  prwtlfes  to  utilize  smau 
neighboitipod  units  mope  Jetfftclilvely. 

d.  In  central  statfeii  appi|c«tlan.  BtiUff  ther- 
mal systems  may  necessitate  greater  margin 
requirements  than  convehvuual  systems  due 
to  statistical  variations  of  solar  energy. 

SECTION'     7 ^PHOTOVOLTAIC    OOKVESSION 

/.  Su'bprogram  SUmmarj/ 

A.  introduotton.- 

1.  Thls.reseavch  effort  la  directed  at  devel- 
opment  of  single  crystal,  thin  film  and  other 
techniques  to  pcoduoe  high  elBcleaoy  low 
cost  photovoltaic  systems  for  terrestrial  xise. 
la  cantrast  to  1^  preeeat  labor  Intensive 
mathoda  used  4o  produoe  solar  cells,  the  ««- 
sewrcb  wtu  Mplore  and  develop  processes  and 
teohnplogy  which  wlU  pen|tlt  the  production 
of  aaotmous  quantities  of  low  ooat  photo- 
voltaic arrays  by  automated  processes  such 
aa  those  now  employed  In  the  production  of 
pbotogn^th^  flhn. 

a.  The  objectives  of  the  research  are  to  re- 
duce the  ooet  of  terrestrial  photovoiuic  ^». 
tems  from  the  preeent  864  per  peak  watt  to 
less  than  f  1.60  per  peak  watt  (eventual  goal 
of  laiO/pei^  watt)  ao  that  It  wlU  be  eco- 
nomically compatiitlva  vltl|  ott)er  methods  of 
generating  electricity  for  Vfulous  uses  in  var- 
ious j«;^ons  of  the  oountrs;.  The  maJJor  prob- 
lem Is  to  devel<q;t  the  tecbmology  which  will 
permit  the  continuoua  mahufacture  of  large 
area  arrays  in  quantities  of  htuubeda  of  mil- 
lions of  square  meters  per  jttar. 

B.  RA».  Problem$: 

1.  The  aoceterated -progaam  would  permit 
reeeareh  to  be  condhctad  Uang  aeveral  llaes 
In.atngia  crystal,  thm  aba  araraarw  concept 
aptaoachee  psrmltttng  a  hl^  degree  of  con- 
fldeoaa  (80%  or  gmater)  In  successfully  ac- 
compMsMng  the  goals.  Then  trade  offs  be- 
tweea  appnaittieB.  e«..  single  crystal  silicon, 
thin  flha  alliean.  cadmlntn  auUlde,  copper 
oxide,  etc..  could  be  mada  roallatlcally.  The 
TOlDlmiiM  progiam:wDtiid  laqulze  earher  nar- 
rowing of  approaches  rflwHIbig  la  f»wer  avaU- 
able  alternatives  and  oo^d  thereby  delay 
the  demonstrattoa  of  praclMal  ayatems. 

a.  The  budgeU  for  th*  accelerated  aixl 
ralnlmmn  programs,  showa  tai  Fig.  24  and 
27,  are  seen  to  be  about  a  factor  of  6  differ- 
ent. The  major  nUlestoBesiare  given  in  Figs. 
32. 23.  26,  and  26. 

C.  implementation  .- 

I.  AS  Indlcstad  la  ngs.  a#,  39  of  this  write- 
up,,  the  achievement  of  (the  cost  goals  of  this 
program  wUl  result  In  the  production  of  eco- 
nomically competitive  ele<xncal  power  (cost 
of  10  mils  per  KWU)  by  «t»  year  1990.  The 
projected  rate  of  implementation  of  this 
solar  energy  conversion  technology  will  pro- 
duce more  than  7%  of  the  Required  U.S.  elec- 
trical generating  capacity  by  the  year  2000. 

a.  The  tima  schedule  tor  Implementation 
of  the  two  primary  ^tpllcations  are  projected 
as  follows: 

a.  On-site  electricity  generation  for  tiomea, 
achooU.  Oiopptng  c€nter$,  etc.  IhstaUatlcm  of 
economic  unite  Is  projected  to  begin  by  1982 
in  the  aouthwastem  UB.  ^  new  constnio- 
tion  In  that  area  can  be  expected  to  laduda 
pbotovcrftalc  systems  by  1066. 
naoax    as. — ^photovoltaic    convxisiok  <4C- 

CZLaXATO)    OBOXaLT    laLESTOHX   SCHXDULX 
1976 

Solar  Inaolation  data  ooUection  network 
estahUshed. 

Xstabllsh  materials  cbaraoterlxatlon  and 
analysis  laboratory.  I  ■ 

1978    f 

Set  up  and  opwate  atandanU  and  caU- 
bration  laboratory. 


Ajn-U  iy  ^^'^k 
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pparate  terrestrial  environmental  test 
fScUity. 

Detenaii«e  maximum,  allowable  poate  of 
photovoltaic  ayatems  for  on-alte  and  oen- 
tnl  stetlon  application  ln;Sevai«l  U£.  loca- 
tions taking  into  apcount  aieteoctdoglcal 
date  and  the  effect  of  such  systems  on  oun- 
B^unitlss.  envlroiunant  and  society. 

1077 
On-site  System  design  completed. 
Commenoe  testing  of  cells  and  arrays. 
Attainment  of  $6/watt  (peak)  teehncdogy. 

1979 

Attaliunent  of  $0.60/watt  (peak)  tecbm^- 
ogy  feasibility. 

On-site  System  Installed  and  testing  inltl- 
atsd. 

Oentnl  StMlon  Systran  design  oompleted. 


1881 

Completion  of  a  pilot  iinj>  to  manufacture 
80.60/watt  (peak)  solar  anaya. 
1983 
Integrate  photovoltaic  systems  in  the  range 
of  0.01-1  .CM  toto  new  and  existing  build- 
ing (homes,  schools,  shopping  centers,  ete.) . 
1S85 
lategiate  j^otovoltalc  systeaiB  of  about 
lOMW  capacity  Into  communUlaa  and  large 
Indttstrlal  plante. 

1980 
Completion  of  pilot  line  to  manufacture 
$0.30/ watt  (peak)  sc^ar  arrays. 
1990 
Integrate  i^otovoltalc  systems  of  greater 
than  lOOMW  ci^Mcity  tnto  towns  and  power 
networks. 


FteURE  29.— fiATE  OF  IMPLEMENTATION:  PHOTOVOLTAIC 
CONVERSION 

[In  megawitts] 


Year 


^61^  WMtW  C 

apstMrty  of  arrays 
Produced  1  yr 


Cumulativa 

0«lt(Mjt 


1381. 
1983. 
198S. 
1990. 
1995. 


1 

1 

10 

13 

1,000 

1,100 

5,000 

10.000 

10.000 

40.000 

20,000 

•100,000 

>  AUI  projactad  aladrical  genaratinc  capadly  (United  States) 
raqeirad  In  the  year  2000  is  2,000  mkvKe).  TMs  aiould  then  be 
(at  peifc  outpvO  5  percent  d  U.S.  requirements. 

Note:  The  rate  of  Implementation  is  based  en  estimates  from 
leamini  curves  projected  for  various  rates  of  photovoltaic 
device  researcti  aw)  development 


FIGURE  24.— ENERGY  R.  4  0.  PROGRAM  BUDGET  SUMMARY:  PROGRAM  NAME— PHOTOVOLTAIC  CONVERSION;  PROGRAM  ALTERNATIVE-ACCELERATED  ORDERLY 

IFederal  oUiptions  X*V/\ 


Program  element 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980-89 


1990-1 


Ana  1:  Array  research  and  development: 

Sobpreiram  1:  Silicon  solar  arrays 

Subpi«(ram2:  Cadmium aolfide arrays a. 

Subprograms:  Other  materials  end  devices 

Area  2:  Systems  and  applicatioos: 

Subprogram  4:  Systems  for  onsite  power  leneration  and  storaia... 

Subprogram  5:  Systems  for  central  power  lenaretion  arxi  storage. . 

Subprograms:  Test  and  eMiaation  labs 


11.5 
6.0 
3.1 

2.1 
1.0 
4.6 


29.6 
7.0 
3.1 

2.1 
UO 
3.6 


41.0 
7.0 
3.5 

33 
6.0 
3.1 


27.0 
7.0 
7.7 

3.3 
6.0 
3.1 


Program  total 

Cumulative  total. 


28.3 
28.3 


48.3 
76.6 


63.9 
14a  5 


54.1 
194.6 


26.0 
7.0 

7.7 


3.3  

6.0 

3.1  

S3.1               250.0                  500 
247.7 


1  Private  sector  will  supply  50  percent  o<  the  total  effort 

KGUSX  as. TABLX  C:  7BOTO VOLTAIC.  immcuM 

VIABIiB  PaOGXAlCS 

Mtleatone* 
1975 

I.  Ciomplete  ongoing  (FY  73  &  74)  studies 
of  early  applications  of  terrestrial  photovol- 
taic power  systems. 

1076 

a.  Terrestrial  power  system  demcHutratlon 
test  facility  in  operation. 

8.  Development  of  processes  for  producing 
low-cost  silicon  ribbons  completed. 

4.  Bet  up  and  operate  staitdards  and  oall- 
teatkMi  laboratory. 

6.  Begin  operation  of  terrestrial  e&vlcon- 
mental  test  faculty. 

1077 

6.  Complete  development  of  methods  for 
processing  low-cost  semiconductor  grade  sUl- 
oob  from  oxide  raw  materials. 

7.  Complete  design  and  development  of 
automated  production  equipment  for  >»ia*H"e 
photovoltaic  cells. 

8.  Complete  devMopment  of  low-cost  oon- 
centrating/reflectftig  systems  for  photovoltaic 
anajHi. 

9.  Complete  esteblishment  of  seflar  Insola- 
tion measuring  stetlons  networtc. 

1978 

10.  Complete  development  of  low-cost  pow- 
er processing. 

1070 

II.  Complete  design  and  develapmant  of 
PBDduetioQ  equlpmMit  fkir  imairtTig  i^Mtovol- 
tsieoMl  modules. 

'  12.  Complete  developaiKit  of  method  fW 
fabricating  thm  film  potycryxtaUiiM  photo- 
voltaic cells. 

18.  CompOete  ihltlal  phase  of  Investigation 
of  alternate  materials  for  low-oost  photoytd- 
taic  ceUs. 


>  Private  sector  wiH  supply  90  percent  of  the  effort 


FIGURE  27 

ENERGY  R.  t  D.  PROGRAM  BUO&a  SUMMARY:  PROGRAM 
NAME-PHOTOVOLTAIC  CONVERSION;  PROGRAM  AL- 
TERNATIVE—MINIMUM  VIABLE 

[Funding,  mittions  of  doilarsi 


Fiscal  years- 


Program  element 


1975  1976  1977  1978  1979     Total 


er'  frf.r 


Single  crystal  solar  cell  and 
array  technology 3.0    3.7    5.3    8.3    8.3      28.6 

Thin  film  cell  and  array 
tecKnolegy L3    1.3    1.8    2.0    2.2       8.6 

&tstaffls  for  central  power..    0       LO    1.0    1.0    0  3.0 

Test  and  evaluation  lab- 
oratories     2.4    2.4    1.0    0       0  5.8 

Systems  for  on-site  power..    2.8    1.1    1.1    1.1    1.1       7.2 

Bteic  reseank  an  otiier 
pwterirts  aad  d«|es. . .      .8     .8     .8     .8     .8       4.0 

Total..- 10.3  10.3  11.0  13.2  12.4     5772 


b.  Economic  electricity  generation  in  cen- 
tral stations  is  projected  to  begin  by  the  year 
1985  in  the  8W  U.S JL 

3.  There  are  no  majcn:  barriers  in  imple- 
mentetion  anticipated  when  the  predicted 
cost  figiirea  are  reached. 

//.  Status  of  TechnOlofnf — FAototwIale 
Conversion 

A.  Present  Status: 

Present  arrays  toe  terrestrial  use  are  now 
sold  at  $8e/watt  (peak),  amd  the  maanlac- 
turers  stete  they  can  suiqily  these  at  ^SO/watt 
(peak)  m  large  quantttlaa.  A  reduction  io 
$5/ watt  (peak)  by  automation  of  the  present 
batch  faBHeation  proeees  appears  likely.  Oon- 
ttnuous  giSittli  of  single  crystal  sllloon  rib- 
bon haa  been  shown  to  be  feasible,  "^^^^ 
highly  automated,  continuous  cell  and  array 
fabrication  processes  a  definite  possibility. 


..'V'5  '^•' 


--« 'tq. 


In^>rovement  In  cell  efficiency  is  being  pur- 
sued at  several  government.  Industrial  and 
academic  laboratories.  BeducUon  of  cost  by 
oontlnuous  processes,  to  less  than  60.60/watt 
(peak)  is  projected. 

Such  reductions  In  cost  are  not  tuireason- 
able  based  on  the  experience  of  the  semi- 
conductor device  Industry.  Thin  film  cells. 
now  in  the  research  stage,  offer  the  promise 
of  very  low  cost  continuous  production  by 
less  expensive  processes  and/or  materials. 
The  cost  now  projected  for  thin  film  cells  is 
$0.10/waU  (peaUc).* 

B.  Barriers  to  Implementation: 

1.  Besearch  barriers: 

Current  thin  film  cells  require  a  better 
understanding  of  the  degradation  mecha- 
nism in  CTdS-Cu^  films  and  of  processes  in- 
terfering with  efficient  electron  collection  in 
polycrystalllne  silicon  cells.  Research  is 
needed  to  identify  low  cost  processes  for  large 
scale  SI  production.  It  is  desirable  to  develop 
a  better  understanding  of  storage  for  use  In 
ootvJnnctUm  with  photovoltaics.  The  projec- 
tion of  energy  storage  capital  coste  by  the 
Panel  on  Energy  Storage  for  the  year  2010 
is  $10/KWH.  This  low  coet  wiU  Increase  the 
potential  utilization  of  photovolteic  conver- 
sion. 

2.  Development  barriers: 

Systema  at  $3000/kllowaU  average  Installed 
In  bxUldlngs,  can  be  expected  to  be  produced 
by  the  Edge-defined  Film-fed  Growth  (KFO) 
crystal  growing  process  which  has  already 
proven  toaslble  for  Si  ribbons,  but  needs  In- 
tensive development  before  low  cost  high  ef- 
Aclency  solar  cells  can  be  produced  from  the 
material.    Mass    production    teobnoiogy    for 


*  The  ratio  of  peak  to  average  power  Is 
approximately  two  for  a  system  tracking  the 
sun  and  about  6  f <»'  a  fixed  system. 
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doping  and  contacting,  poWer  condlttonlng 
Aqulpmant,  and  daployoMnt  technology  must 
ba  d0Tslop0d. 

3.  Implementation,  banlen: 

Boonnnlc  aolar  oaUs  irtU  bave  to  be  made 
by  maaa  produeClMi  prooaaaes.  A  tax  credit  or 
other  government  anbaldy  may  be  needed  to 
enoonrage  the  buHdlng  of  such  a  maas  pro- 
duction f  adUty. 

C.  Ongoing  RAD  Efforta  to  Overcome  Bar- 
rier a: 

1.  Present  lerala— domestic 

The  ma|or  soorea  of  funding  at  the  present 
time  for  raassrch  and  development  of  pho- 
tovoltaic couTetskm  of  solar  energy  for  ter- 
restrial appllcatlona  is  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. TTie  VBderal  aganctea  prtmarlly  In- 
volved am  llstad  below: 

rr  '74         FT  '73 

NSF  (est.) gaSOOK         f7»4K 

NASA    179K  130K 

Present  NSF  and  NASA  supported  research 
Indxides  fourteen  active  grants  and  con- 
tracta  In  theaieaaof:  (1)  single  crystal  solar 
cells  (primarily  sllloon):  (2)  thin  film  cells 
(prtmaiUy  polyerystalllne  silicon  and  cad- 
mium sulfide) :  (3)  other  materials  and  de- 
vices; and  (4)  systems  and  applications 
studies.  Other  federal  agencies  with  an  Inter- 
est m  photovoltaic  conversion  Include  DOD, 
ASC.  and  DOC  (U800.  NOAA,  NBS). 

Private  d<»nestlc  funding  of  R&D  is  cur- 
rently estimated  at  ISOOK.  This  Includes 
work  supported  by  three  solar  cell  manufac- 
turers to  develop  systems  In  the  10  watt 
to  1  kw  range  for  a  variety  of  terrestrial  ap- 
plications. Available  photovoltaic  arrajrs  (at 
•eo/watt  peak)  are  competitive  with  other 
forms  of  available  power  in  speclallaed  appll- 
cattons,  such  as  aids  to  navigation.  Known 
photovoltaic  activities  In  foreign  countries 
are  listed  below: 

Country,  Kstlmated  BAD  CosU,  and  Principal 
Projects 

France:  Several  cnmpanlww  and  national 
laboratorlea  are  working  on  single  crystal  and 
film  cell  systems  in  the  10-100  watt  range. 

RuasU:  Beasarch  on  advanced  concepts 
such  sa  vertical  Junction  devices  and  new 
materials.  ^Moe  program  based  on  silicon 
And  g^"*"*"  arsenide  cells.  Develc^ment  of 
kilowatt  siasd  units  for  use  in  remote  areas. 

Netherlands:  I>evekq>m«nt  of  large  scale 
terrestrial  program.  Investigation  of  new 
tnatfirials. 

Others:  Several  other  ooontrles  have  small 
programs  (eg.  Poland.  Belgtimi,  England. 
Israel). 

X  AvaOablllty  of  results  of  foreign  efforts. 
There  Is  active  interchange  between  aclen- 
tlsta  in  the  relevant  major  T7JB.  and  Eurc^iean 
reaearch  centers  through  publications,  work- 
shops and  conferenoes.  Bdwever,  a  more 
thorough  examinatloa  of  foreign  efforts  is 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  opti- 
mum national  program. 
///.  RatUtndU  for  Federal  involvement  and 

iiuMtKtIoiMZ  arrangement  and  implemen- 
tation 

A.  Whg  Federal  Involvement  is  Warranted: 
The  solar  oeU  industry  stirvives  now  <HUy 
on  the  small  and  ratottvely  level  market  of 
about  $4M  per  year.  The  invaatment  and  risk 
required  for  this  solar  energy  program  Is  too 
great  for  private  tnveatment  now.  The  ter- 
reatrlal  market  Is  only  starting  to  derelop, 
and  without  the  stimulus  of  fedsraUy-de- 
veloped  low  coat  arrays,  it  will  not  grow  fast 
enough  to  Justify  {xlvate  Investment  soon 
owftHgh  to  impact  the  energy  crisis. 

B.  Government  aatUnu  tehich  toouid  stimu- 
late primite  RAD  to  inture  a  dependable, 
growing  market  are: 

1.  Guaranteeing  an  annual  market  for  solar 
cells  and  arrays 

2.  Enacting  uniform  building  oodea  for  so- 
lar cell  nxrfs 

3.  Providing  tax  advantages  for  solar  cell 
power  systems  and  production  facilities 


C.  Sensitivity  of  attUudes  to  changing 
condtHone: 

Obviously,  increases  in  price  or  shortages  of 

electricity  from  other  energy  sources  will 
make  solar  cell-  systems  more  attractive  and 
make  the  msu'ket  more  favorable. 

D.  Other  government  option: 

Requirements  for  special  legl^atlve,  reg- 
ulatory, patent  or  antitrust  actions  have  not 
been  identified.  Manpowor  training  programs 
will  be  needed  in  the  rsf  idly  increasing  cell 
and  array  manufacturing  Industry  and  in 
the  new  array  InstallatloEi  and  maintenance 
trades. 

IV.  Criteria  and  prioritiea 

A.  The  Following  Criteria  Were  Used  to 
Jxidge  Subprogram  Elements  and  Priorities: 

1.  The  maturity  of  technology  in  a  given 
subprogram  element  e.g.,  commercial  quality 
single  crystal  wafer  cells  have  been  made  In 
batch  process  while  thin  film  cells  are  at  the 
laboratory  stage. 

2.  The  potential  of  the  approach  eg.,  auto- 
mated wafer  cell  production  is  limited  in 
cost  reduction  potential  while  film  cells  of- 
fer the  most  potential  for  very  low  cost 
production. 

3.  The  voltmie  of  the  application  to  the 
country  e.g.,  economical  production  of  large 
scale  power  is  more  important  than  special 
applications. 

4.  When  the  technology  is  needed  for  in- 
tended applications  e.g.,  automated  wafer  cell 
production   Is   needed   early  or  not   at  all. 

6.  The  options  or  backups  provided  e.g.. 
film  cells  offer  a  somewhat  delayed  backup  to 
ribbon  cells. 

6.  The  breadth  of  applieablUty  e.g.  support- 
ing research  and  technology  and  facilities 
are  needed  for  many  program  elements. 

B.  Application  of  Criteria : 

In  this  subprogram  the  alternate  ap- 
proaches available  and  their  vsltIous  levels 
of  maturity  and  potential  gains  allow  the 
construction  of  a  strong,  well-phased  pro- 
gram. Alternate  approadhes  to  making  low 
cost  arrays  are  pursued  concurrently  but 
with  stag^red  milestones  so  that  as  these 
activities  succeed  there  will  be  a  succession 
of  improvements.  Alternate  approaches  will 
be  pursued  within  each  Subprogram  element 
so  as  to  increase  the  probability  of  achieving 
all  milestones.  There  is  little  likelihood  of 
total  failure  and  very  high  probability  of  at 
least  partial,  yet  significant,  success.  A  strong 
research  effort  Is  expected  to  lead  to  even 
better  approaches.  System  demonstrations 
will  be  Initiated  as  soon  as  the  availability 
of  sufficiently  low  cost  arrays  can  be  proj- 
ected. The  pilot  plants  and  earlier  subsystems 
will  be  built  prior  to  the  availability  of  low 
cost  arrays  so  as  to  identify  all  system  prob- 
lems at  an  early  date.  Supi>ortlng  efforts 
such  as  insolation  measurements,  standards 
laboratories  and  systems  test  facilities  are 
necessary  to  the  entire  program  and  are 
given  high  priority.  Priorities  and  schedules 
for  all  but  the  supporting  efforts  will  be 
reassessed  regularly.  In  light  of  progress 
throughout  the  subprciKram,  and  changed 
appropriately.  [ 

C.  Priorities:  ] 

The  subprogram  has  bten  planned  with  the 
following   priorities   and   early   emphasis: 

Pricxlty  1.  Supporting  efforts  (measure- 
ment, standards,  test  faculties)  need  for  all 
parts  of  subprogram. 

Priority  1.  Ribbon  ceU  array  ($JiO/w  peak) 
and  associated  research.  Uost  likely  to  first 
achieve  a  cost  that  makes  large  application 
practical. 

Priority  1.  Low  cost,  large  vol\une.  high 
purity  silicon  and  cadmium  production  pro- 
cesses. Essential  for  ultimate  success  of 
photovoltaic  program. 

PrlOTlty  3.  Wafer  cells  ($5/w  peak) . 
and  associated  research.  More  risk  than  rib- 
bon ^proach  but  potentially  lower  cost. 

Priority  3.  Wafer  ceUi  ($8/w  peak) . 

Will  stimulate  market  for  spetM  aj^llca- 


tions  and  expand  the  ifidUBtry  early.  Mot 
suitable  for  very  large  apDllcatlons. 

Priority  3.  Reeearch  for  other  materials, 
processes  and  stora^je  devices.  Strengthens 
programs,  proTtdes  flirOer  improvemeats. 
Milestones  catmdl  be  estiibliBhed  now. 

When  low  ccist  cells  are  AvaOaMe :  ^ 

Priority  1*  On  site  power  demonstratiod. 
Most  likely  first  sucoeesfUl  large  api^lcatlon. 
(Ikw) 

Priority  a*  Central  stai^on  demonstration. 
Very  significant  Impact  If  successful,  but 
further  off.  (10  MW). 

V.  Alternative  RJkD  program 

A.  Accelerated  RAD  Program — Milestones 
aTid  Schedule: 

The  milestones  and  schedule  for  the  de- 
velopment of  photovoltalo  systems  are  shown 
in  Pig.  22.  The  R&D  flow  chart  is  s)|own.  in 
Figure  28.  The  first  bulldftig  installations  cm 
the  CMder  of  0.01  to  1  MW  will  occur  about 
19B2  and  community  and  industrial  plants  of 
about  10  MW  will  be  seen  by  198fi.  The  early 
development  of  photovol  talcs  (into  the 
1980's)  will  be  mostly  government  supported 
but  as  a  significant  ($100  million/year)  mar- 
ket develops,  more  fundiag  will  be  provided 
by  the  private  sector.  The  first  5  years  of  de- 
velopmeht  will  proceed  Along  parallel  lines 
including  single  crystal,  thin  film  and  the 
exploration  of  new  materials  and  processes 
to  reduce  costs  more  than  100  times.  It  is  too 
early  at  this  time  to  say  whether  single  crys- 
tal silicon,  for  example,  will  be  more  econom- 
ical and  be  more  advantageous  than  cadium 
sulphide  thin  films.  The  likelihood  of  success 
of  the  early  milestones  being  reached  are 
high,  especially  an  order  of  magnitude  in 
cost  reduction  of  photovoltalcs,  but  become 
increasingly  lower  as  efforts  are  pushed  to 
cost  reductions  of  300.  Itven  if  the  later  Is 
not  attained  a  large  marMet  in  photovoltaics 
for  building  and  remote  site  applications  Is 
assured. 

1.  Cost  and  Budget  ProJfctlons 

Cost  and  budget  projeotions  are  shown  In 
Fig.  24.  When  demonstrations  units  become 
Integrated  into  buildings  In  the  early  1080's, 
cost  sharing  by  the  prl>«te  sector  1b  envi- 
sioned. This  funding  wotild  oome  from  in- 
dustrial sotirces  Interestttl  in  embarking  in 
a  new  field  and  may  bft  IFrom  both  existing 
and  new  corporations.  Arly  production  of 
low  cost  solar  arrays  may  require  a  guaran- 
teed procurement  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  attract  private  cftpltai. 

Studies  are  now  xmdenvay  to  get  a  better 
estimate  of  the  coat  of  d«vdoplng  mass  pro- 
duced solar  arrays  and  the  funding  required 
to  build  plants  to  produce  them.  The  pro- 
jected Federal  outlays  in  FY  75  thru  70  are 
shown  in  Fig.  24.  Manpower  needs  to  cany 
out  the  Intended  R&D  are  small  and  not  con- 
sidered to  lie  a  major  iqqxust  on  the  labor 
market.  Facilities  needed?  ore  laborattvy  and 
production  lines  through  the  duration  of  this 
program.  Extensive  production  would  require 
new  nuniifacturing  facilities  and  expansion 
of  certain  materials  production  capacity  such 
as  for  silicon,  cadmium,  copper,  plastics,  and 
glass. 

2.  Other  Requirements. 

All  requirements  are  discussed  In  1  above. 

3.  Management  Plan 

Management  at  the  photovoltaic  develop- 
ment would  be  by  government  agencies  ovw- 
seelog  work  in  academic,  government  and 
induotrtal  laboratorlas  and  facUitiss.  Those 
government  agencies  best  suited  to  monitor 
and  direct  the  research  would  be  used  under 
the  overall  survelllanoe  Of  a  centoal  ageney. 

4.  Criteria  Employed  to  Construct  Program 
Due  to  the  current  state  of  the  art,  various 

alternative  R&D  program  cations  have  been 
left  open  and  will  be  oarefully  monitorled 
tmtll  dropped  in  favor  of  more  promising 
approaches.  A  good  deal  of  experience  in  pho- 


*Would  be  given  lower  primty  if  low  cost 
array  development  delayed. 
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tovoltalcs  has  been  gained  from  the  space 
program  and  this  has  been  used  to  guide  the 
initial  terrestrial  program. 
6.  Dependence  on  Other  R&D  Progress 
Devel<9ment  of  low  cost  electrical  power 
storage  is  eswntlal  for  the  use  of  solar-gen- 
erated electricity  around  the  clock.  Until  low 
oost  electrochemical  or  other  methods  are 
available,  photovoltaic  systems  must  be  lim- 
ited to  peaking  or  daytime  operation  to  be 
economically  con^xetltlve.  The  projected  ci4>- 
ital  cost  of  electrical  storage  for  the  year 
aoiO  at  $10/KWH  by  the  Energy  Storage  Panel 
suggests  that  around-the-clock  use  of  elec- 
tricity produced  by  direct  conversion  will  be- 
come economical. 
6.  Acceptability  of  R&D  Program 
The  successful  Implementation  of  photo- 
voltaic power  systems  will  have  minimal  di- 
rect adverse  environmental,  health  or  safety 
affects  on  animal  or  plant  life.  No  other  pro- 
grams are  dependent  upon  the  success  of  this 
program.  In  contrast  to  problems  Incurred  by 
nuclear  power  plants,  photovoltaic  systems 
would  find  wide  public  acceptance  because 
of  their  minimal  impact  on  the  environment. 
B.  Minimum  Viable  Program. 
The  alternate,  minimum  viable  program 
plan  takes  generally  the  same  approach  as  the 
first  years  of  the  accelerated  plan.  The  pro- 
gram schedule  has  been  laid  out  for  the  first 
five  years.  In  this  plan  the  technology  will  be 
developed  up  to  the  point  where  large  in- 
vestments are  needed.  An  automatic  wafer 
cell  production  plant  is  excluded,  and  pilot 
plants  for  low  cost  array  production  and 
demonstration  systems  would  be  built  in  later 
years. 

Ihe  subprogram  elements  are  essentially 
the  same  in  both  plans,  but  the  minimum 
plan  does  not  allow  pursuing  as  many  alter- 
nate approaches  within  each  subprogram  ele- 


ment, resulting  in  a  lower  probability  of 
success.  The  probabiUty  of  substantial 
reprogramlng  and  program  stretchout  is 
signiflcanUy  higher  than  for  the  larger  plan. 

The  schedule  ts  shown  in  Figure  25  with 
the  milestones  described  in  Fig.  26.  Funding 
levels  are  shown  In  Fig.  27.  Tlte  funding  levels 
beyond  1979  will  have  to  climb  to  near  those 
of  the  accelerated  program.  If  not,  the  later 
milestones  will  have  to  be  delayed  so  long 
that  photovoltaics  will  not  Impact  the  energy 
crisis  impending  in  the  1990's. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  and  private  sectors 
management  dependence  on  other  R&D  and 
public  acceptability  will  be  the  same  as  for 
the  accelerated  plan. 

VI.  A.  Direct  Benefits  of  Implementation: 

1.  Supply,  marketing  and  consuming  sec- 
tors Involvement.  Substantial  involvement 
of  these  sectors  in  the  production  of  electric- 
ity by  photovoltaic  oonveiaion  Is  anticipated. 
In  order  to  achieve  1%  of  the  electrical 
generating  capacity  by  the  year  2000  and 
more  than  10%  of  the  electrical  generating 
capacity  by  the  year  2030  it  will  be  necessary 
to  Increase  the  production  of  solar' cells  by 
more  than  10"  times  current  pr^uction 
rates.  In  addition,  photovoltaic  systems  im- 
plemented on  this  scale  will  requiri  signifi- 
cant supplies  of  mass  produced  components 
for  support  structures,  power  conditioning 
and  storage. 

2.  Size  of  ultimate  market. 

The  anticipated  tTJ3.  demand  for  electric 
power  in  the  year  2000  will  require  2000 
MKW(e)  generating  capacity.  The  produc- 
tion of  1%  of  that  amount  by  photovoltaic 
conversion  In  that  year  would  represent  a 
market  cost  of  (IB  while  the  production  of 
10%  of  the  requirements  for  the  year  2020 
woiUd  near  »36B.  The  latter  figure  would 
require    the    importation   of   approximately 


glOOB   of  crude   oil   to   generate   the 
amount   of   electricity    If    domestic   sources 
were  not  available. 

3.  Foreign  dependence. 

The  production  of  electricity  by  solar 
energy  will  result  in  a  one-to-one  reduction 
in  the  dependence  upon  foreign  sources  at 
fuel.  Thus,  in  the  year  2020.  a  substantial 
reduction  in  fuel  Imports  (glOOB)  would  be 
expected. 

4.  ReUabUlty. 

Implementation  of  national  solar  photo- 
voltaic systems  Increases  reliability  and  na- 
tional security  due  to  the  dispersed  nature 
of  the  solar  collection  schemes.  A  large 
photovoltaic  system  is  easily  modularized  so 
that  even  if  sections  of  the  system  are 
destroyed,  useful  power  will  still  be  produced. 
Furthermore,  the  system  in  full  sunshine 
can  be  switched  Into  service  rapidly  to  meet 
emergency  demand  at  minimum  cost.  Also 
destruction  of  such  a  large  scale  system 
would  not  result  in  the  release  of  toxic 
materials. 

6.  Efficiency. 

National  energy  utilization  efllclency 
should  be  increased  by  the  following  steps: 

a.  Reduction  in  energy  transportation 
losses  as  a  result  of  local  production  and 
utilization  of  power. 

b.  Elimination  of  costly  plants  to  meet 
peak  daily  demand  which  corresponds  to 
maximum  solar  isolation. 

B.  Economics  of  Implementation: 
Projected  costs  of  two  representative  sys- 
tems with  high  efficiency  low  cost  arrays  that 
are  the  goals  of  this  subprogram  are  listed 
in  Fig.  28.  The  annual  coet  of  capital  (in- 
terest, taxes,  depreciation,  maintenaitoe,  in- 
surance) was  assumed  to  be  15.5%  of  Invest- 
ment over  a  twenty  year  period.  The  projected 
rate  of  implementation  is  given  in  Fig.  29. 


FIGURE  28 
ECONOMICS  OF  IMPLEMENTATION— PHOTOVOLTAIC  CONVERSION 
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Solar  array  systems  will  be  capital  inten- 
sive but  have  low  operating  and  no  fuel 
costs.  Investment  costs  will  eventually  be 
below  tlOOO/kw  of  installed  average  gen- 
erating capacity,  and  operating  costs  on  the 
order  of  those  for  hydroelectric  installations. 

A  photovoltaic*  power  plant  can  come  on 
line  in  segments  during  its  construction 
while  other  systems  must  be  completely 
built.  This  means  it  can  start  earning 
sooner.  The  solar  energy  Industry  will  have 
s  modest  Impact  on  the  labor  market 
amounting  to  no  more  than  a  few  percent. 
By  the  turn  of  the  century,  photovoltaic 
processes  could  produce  a  percent  or  two  of 
the  nation's  electrical  needs  saving  several 
billion  dollars  in  fossil  fuels  per  year,  much 
of  which  wotild  represent  imports.  This 
would  help  in  reducing  balance  of  payments 
•leflcit.  Also  the  US.  might  export  mtiltl- 
mlllion  dollar  solar  cell  systems.  Foreign 
markets  should  be  extensive,  especially  in 
regions  of  abundant  sunshine.  By  the  1900'a 
•s  fossil  fuel  supplies  become  critical,  world 
wide  billion  dollar  markets  will  develop. 

Large  scale  photovoltaic  systems  should  be 
technology  ready  by  the  early  1980's  and 
available  in  huge  amotints  by  1900.  Useful 
lifetime  of  a  system  shotild  be  between  30 


=  integrated  peak  insolation  X  (duty  »aetor)x(system  •fficioncyt). 

=  (constant  over  6  hours)  x  WX(14  peri^nt). 

=(basic  cell  conversion  eff)X(packing  factor)X(power  condition  eff)X(overa!l  loss  eff). 

=(21  percent)  (85  percent)  (90  percsnO  (90  percent)- 14  parcenL 


'Photovoltaic  systems  contain  no  moving 
parts.  Their  lifetime  is  oonserratlvely  cotl- 
mated  at  30  years. 


and  30  years  and  maintenance  should  be  as 
minimal  as  the  use  of  hydroelectric  power. 

Incentives  to  help  instigate  the  use  of 
photovoltaics  might  be  done  with  reduction 
in  taxes  because  of  pollution  reduction  and 
savings  due  to  lower  transmission  line  re- 
quirements. Also  low  interest  capital  would 
encourage  the  use  of  photovoltaic  systems  for 
building  and  central  station  installations. 

Incentives  for  using  photoyoltaloe  will  in- 
clude conservation  of  limited  energy  re- 
sources (fossU.  fissile,  water),  lower  ptdlu- 
tion  (both  particulate  and  thermal),  and 
reduced  dependence  on  foreign  resources  and 
perhaps  leas  vulnerability  through  dispersed 
power  generation. 

C.  Impacts  of  Implementation 

1.  Nattiral  Resources  Required 

Sand,  the  source  of  silicon.  Is  so  abundant 
as  to  present  no  resource  limitation.  How- 
ever, the  silicon  reduction  and  refinement 
Industry  will  have  to  be  expanded  by  two  or 
three  orders  of  magnitude  to  provide  for 
photovoltaics  as  well  as  the  greaUy  expand- 
ing electronic  device  industry. 

If  Cds  cells  are  used  predominantly,  then 
about  160,000  tons  of  oHmintr^  would  be 
needed  to  generate  1  %  of  the  year  2000  UB. 
electric  power  needs  exceeding  the  known 
V3.  reserves  of  180.000  tons  available  at  1971 
prices.  The  plating  industry  would  be  a 
major  competitor  for  «^*hitiiiit«   pustica  an 


likely  to  be  the  enci4>sulants  and  perhaps 
structural  elements  of  arrays. 

The  amount  of  hydrocarbons  needed  to 
manufacture  the  plastic  has  not  been  esu- 
mated.  Aluminum  and  steel  are  likely  other 
structural  materials  and  will  not  be  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  reserves. 

2.  Ene^y  Inputs  Required 

a.  Capital  Investment 

Residence— $3000/KW  avg  a985)/»1000/ 
kwavg  (1990) 

Central  Station — $1000/KW  avg  (1990) 

b.  Operation 

The  only  energy  input  required  is  sun- 
shine, for  which  there  is  no  cost. 

3.  Compatibility  with  Existing  Energy  Sys- 
tems 

Solar  arrays  generate  DC  power  and  elec- 
tronic power  processing  equipment  will  iw^irff 
it  compatible  with  the  distribution  net- 
work. Residences  with  photovoltaic  systems 
would  probably  be  tied  to  the  network  to 
draw  power  at  night.  For  energy  conservation 
and  economics,  excess  photovoltaic  {mwar 
during  the  day  should  be  fed  into  the  net- 
work and  the  supplier  credited.  No  major 
barriers  to  implementing  feedback  are  fore- 
seen; but  electric  utility  companies  must 
agree  on  the  feaslbUlty.  In  the  case  of  large 
photovoltaic  central  stations,  prorisions  will 
have  to  be  made  In  the  network  to  accom- 
modate the  changes  In  output  due  to  varia- 
tions in  sunshine.  Locally,  conventional  gan- 
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enMBg  ^^KuitB  Kould  have  to  adjuct  thalr 
d^H^Hty.  Aoottimte,  npld  weatber  forecasttng 
m»y  be  needed  to  provide  reaction  time.  Very 
efficient  long  dlstanoe  ttfcnwirtliwtop  would 
allow  Kferaglng  graentlng  capwiity  and 
lOMt  over  largw  ar««».  Aleo,  energy  needs  are 
iMially  greaHast  at  aolar  ma-rlnnini  (nim- 
mertlme)  and  thus  eolar  Byttems  are  In  pbaae 
with  the  energy  neede. 

4.  Environmental  Impacts  of  Implementa- 
tion 

a.  HouMs:  The  Impact  would  mainly  be 

esthetic. 

b.  Central  power  stations  require  large 
land  aieas  which  wQl  entail  careful  siting 
consideratMH. 

h.  Oocupational  Health  and  Safety  Con- 
slderattons 

Botar  cells  of  CdS-Cu^S  ba«e  to  be  care- 
ftffly  encapsulated.  The  danger  of  accidental 
release  «f  Cd  aa4l  8  during  a  home  fine  jmip' 
pTOK.  13.4  kg/home)  must  be  considered. 

6.  Other  Vacton 

a.  Impacts  on  f  utiue  demography  and  land- 
uae  patterns.  The  Southwestern  VS.  has  the 
highest  solar  «(Mrgy  potential  and  presently 
the  lowest  laad  value.  A  Uilft  of  Indtistry  to 
the  cheap  solar  eaargy  source  can  be  ex- 
pected. One  percent  of  tbe  total  land  area 
could  provide  76%  of  today's  electrical  de- 
mHHd.  Fifteen  pcrosnt  of  aU  land  Is  tised  for 
agrloultun.  No  stgnUleant  impact  on  land 
use  Is  expected. 

b.  Social  oosta  and  benefits 

Banafits:  Photovoltaic  electricity  on 
houses  would  maka  a  black-out  d.  a  whole 
region  impossible. 

c.  lioog-tenn  impacts  of  Implementation. 
I^  dependence  upon  eadiaustlble  supplies  of 
enecgy  would  be  a  major  advantage  whKi 
uatng  aolar  energy. 

SaWPUm.  9. — SOLAS  AND  OTHBt  KMXKOT 
SOUBCa,  APPKNDIX  A 

Memberi  of  the  Sultpanel 

SUbpanel  No.  IZ:  Solar  and  Other  Energy 

Sources 

AUred  J.  Eggers,  Jr.,  NSV  Chairman,  Assis- 
tant Directs  for  Besearoh  Application,  na- 
tional Boltnfe  Foundation,  1800  O  Street. 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20660. 

Jim  D.  Andrews.  DOO,  Energy  Programs 
Coordinator,  Naval  Weapons  Center,  China 
I«ke.  California  93666. 

Donald  A.  Beattle,  NFS,  Deputy  Director — 
Advanced  Energy  Research  and  Technology 
Division,  National  Science  Foundation.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Walter  Oarleton,  USDA.  National  Program 
Staff,  A^ctdtural  nwearrft  Services.  Agricul- 
tural Research  Center,  Weet.  VS.  Department 
of  Agrlenlture,  BeltsvUle.  Maryland  30705. 

Jamee  J<4mson.  EPA,  Air  Technology 
Branai.  RM.  ei9B,  Waterride  lAOl  West,  Bn- 
vUonmetttal  Protection  Agency,  Washington, 
D.C.  30460. 

WlUlam  A.  Raney,  DOA,  National  Program 
Staff,  Agricultural  Research  Services,  Agricul- 
tural Etoscareh  Center.  West,  VS.  Department 
of  Agrlc\ilt\ire,  BeltsvUle,  IiCaryland  30705. 

James  Raaaels,  ABC,  Division  of  Applied 
Technology.  VS.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
WMhlD«ton,  DX>.  90646. 

Ronald  li.  niomas.  Head.  NASA,  Solar  Sys- 
tems Section,  NASA  Lewis  Research  Center, 
aiOOO  Brookpark  Road.  Cleveland,  Ohio  441S5. 

WUlUun  H.  Wofldward,  Director,  NASA, 
Space  Fower  &  Prop.  Division,  OtBoe  of  Aero- 
nantlcs  dc  Space  Technology,  National  Aero- 
nautics it  Spaas  Administration,  Washington, 
UJC.  30640. 

ibobsrt  Woods,  ABC,  Executive  Secretary, 
Division  of  PbyslGal  Research,  U.S.  Atomic 
Bnsfgy  Oommtsston.  Wssblngton,  D.C.  30645. 


■'  IVSRTirrX  FOB 
PnBLIO  INVDSICATIOW, 

JVeto  TorAc, NT.. March  SO.  1974. 
Bfew  ToBX,  N.T. — In  a  speech  detlvered  tn 
N«w  York-  to  tbe  annual  meeting  of  The 


Scientists  Institute  for  Public  Information, 
Dr.  Barry  Commoner  (who  is  Cbalnnan  of 
the  Institute's  Board  of  Directors)  said  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Oommlsslon  "may  be  In- 
volved In  a  new  Washington  cover-up — an 
attempt  to  cover  up  the  son." 

Commoner  said  that  "The  AEC  has  just 
issued  an  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
on  tbe  nuclear  breeder  reactor  program — 
which  by  law  Is  supposed  to  make  available 
to  the  public  all  information  that  compares 
the  effects  end  feasibility  of  alternative 
power  sources.  The  AEC  has  failed  to  meet 
this  obligation,  {or  Its  statement  omits  vital 
scientific  Information  that  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  AEC  months  before  the  impact 
statement  was  released.  The  information 
omitted  from  the  AEC's  public  statement 
shows  that  In  1986,  the  earliest  time  when, 
aecoRimg  to  AEC  projections,  commercial 
btfaadsr  power  could  be  produced,  economi- 
cally competitive  electricity  from  solar  power 
plants  could  be  available  to  communities  and 
large  industrial  plants.  As  a  result,  tbe  public 
Is  being  seriously  misled  about  the  feasibility 
of  solar  power  and  prevented  from  respond- 
ing effectively  to  the  AEC's  plan  to  rely  on 
nuclear  reactors  for  future  power  sources. 
The  facts  in  the  AEC's  possession  conflict 
^eclflcally  with  its  public  statements  re- 
garding the  expected  coEt  of  silicon  cells,  the 
most  promising  technique  for  producing  solar 
electric  power.  For  example,  the  breeder  im- 
pact statement  claims  that  'The  outloolc  ap- 
pears to  be  that  solar  energy  has  little  poten- 
tial as  an  economical  major  source  of  elec- 
tricity for  several  decades.  .  .  .  Thus  the 
conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  use  of  solar 
energy  will  not  materially  reduce  tbe  need 
for  alternative  electric  energy  sources  In  the 
foreseeable  future."  " 

"In  contrast,  we  now  tee  that  the  report 
of  Subpanel  IX  of  the  task  force  of  govern- 
ment scientists  that  prepared  the  report  of 
Dr.  Dixie  Lee  Ray  (AEC  Chairman)  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  The  Natl(»l's  Energy  Future, 
(submitted  to  Dr.  Ray  ok  October  27,  1073) 
said,  with  reference  to  production  of  elec- 
tricity by  silicon  solar  cells — only  one  part 
of  a  six-part  overall  solar  energy  program — 
'.  .  .  The  achievement  at  the  cost  goals  of 
this  program  will  result  in  the  production  of 
economically  competitive  electrical  power 
(cost  of  10  mils  per  KWH)  by  the  year  1990. 
The  projected  rate  of  implementation  of  this 
solar  energy  conversion  technology  will  pro- 
duce more  than  7%  of  the  reqtilred  n.S. 
electrical  generating  ciH^aclty  by  the  year 
2000.'" 

"htan  specifically,  whfie  the  AEC  Impact 
statement  claims  that  silicon  solar  cells  are 
not  economically  feasible  because  they  will 
cost  $10,000  per  kilowatt,  according  to  the 
AECs  own  Subpanel  IX,  silicon  cells  could 
1>B  manufactured  at  a  cost  of  $5000/kw  by 
1978,  at  a  coet  of  $500/lew  by  1982  and  at  a 
cost  of  WOO/kw  in  I98fl.  The  AEC  impact 
statement  has  clearly  mlAnterpreted  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  producing  solar  electric- 
ity by  this  means." 

Ekosrpts  from  Dr.  Commoner's  address 
ff^ow: 

"^lie  agency  that  Is  largely  In  control  of 
government  policy  on  tha  developnient  of  en- 
ergy resources — the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion— has  given  the  pubUc  misleading  Infor- 
mation about  the  relative  feasibility  of  gen- 
erating electric  power  by  means  of  nuclear 
reactors  and  by  means  of  solar  cells.  In  Its 
most  recent  public  document  on  the  poten- 
tial of  different  technotogies  for  provldUxg 
power,  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
on  the  UfFBR  (the  bneder  reactor),  the 
AEC  makes  the  sw«eplng  claim  that  tbe  prac- 
tical generation  of  electricity  from  solar  en- 
ergy is  not  feasible  in  ''the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture." But  this  claim  is  flatly  contradicted  by 
Information  that  was  exclusively  In  the  hands 
of  the  ABC  until  Its  relewe  was  demanded  by 
Senator  James  Abouresk  of  South  Dakota 


under  the  provisions  of  tile  Freedom  of  In- 
formation   Act." 

"In  effect,  the  AEC  may  be  Involved  in 
another  Washington  cover-up — ^thls  time  an 
attempt  to  cover  up  the  sun." 

"Here  are  the  basic  facta  In  liay,  1971,  the 
Scientiste'  Instttute  for  niblle  Information 
(SIPI)  entered  a  suit  against  the  ABC  in 
federal  court  complaining  that  the  ABC  had 
fafied  to  meet  tbe  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  PoUCJ  Act  (NKPA)  by 
not  providing  an  Knvlrbnmental  Iii^;>act 
Statement  relative  to  tke  AEC-develt^wd 
program  for  basing  a  major  part  of  VS.  elec- 
tric power  production  on  the  IiMFBR 
(breeder  reactor)  In  the  «ext  century.  SIFI 
won  that  suit,  and  the  ABC  was  required  by 
the  court  to  produce  tbe  Impact  statement, 
which  was  made  public  o«  Mardi  36,  1974." 

"According  to  NEPA,  ths  Impact  statement 
Is  required  to  consider  not  only  the  mvlixxi- 
mental  impact  of  the  propoeed  breeder  pro- 
gram, but  must  also  oootpare  tbe  benefits 
and  costs  of  that  program  with  alternative 
methods  of  reaching  the  Intended  goal— l.e. 
to  provide  for  a  significant  part  of  the  na- 
tions future  electric  powor  demand.  One  of 
the  possible  alternatives  |b  the  use  of  tcriar 
energy  In  general,  and  the  generation  of 
electric  power  from  the  sub  In  particular." 

"Thus,  the  LMFBR  impact  statement  rep- 
resents the  Information  tUat  the  AEC  wishes 
to  make  available  to  tbe  public  In  support 
of  tbe  government's  dedston  to  base  our 
future  power  supplies  largely  on  the  breeder 
program.  But,  as  will  be  shown  below,  tbe 
Infcxmatlon  that  the  ABC  has  chosen  to 
make  available  to  the  public  differs  drastic- 
ally from  inf ormatlcm  alrekdy  In  tbe  hands  of 
the  AEC,  which  shows  tkat  solar  power  is 
much  more  feasible  than  Is  indicated  In  the 
public  statement." 

"The  AEC's  LMFBR  Impact  statement 
makes  the  following  claims  about  the  feas- 
ibility of  one  of  the  chief  technological 
means  of  producing  electric  power  from  solar 
energy,  silicon  photovoltaic  cells: 

"  'Present  costs  of  solar-cell  arrays  are  ex- 
tremely high.  For  example,  the  skylab  solar 
arrays  reportedly  cost  about  $2,000,000  per 
kUowatt.  Cherry  estimates  that,  by  improving 
the  manufacturing  proceas  and  using  simple 
solar  concentrations  (sic.  What  is  meant  here 
must  be  "concentrators") .  sUlcon  cells  arrays 
could  be  produced  for  $10.000/KW  .  .  .'  (page 
A-5-31)." 

"Elsewhere,  the  impact  statement  con- 
cludes flatly  that: 

"  'Little  basis  exists  for  projecting  a  meas- 
urable contribution  (i.e..  by  the  year  2000) 
of  solar  energy  to  either  electricity  generation 
or  high-energy  fuels  since  even  optimistic 
projections  of  cost  place  solar  conversion  in 
a  poor  competitive  position  relative  to  coal 
or  nuclear  energy.'  (page  A.6-22)" 

"Summing  up,  the  impact  statement  as- 
serts: "The  conclvislon  is  drawn  that  the  use 
of  solar  energy  will  not  materially  reduce  tbe 
need  for  alternative  electrical  energy  sources 
in  the  foreseeable  future.'  (Page  A.6-34)  " 

"Now  as  It  happens,  the  chairperson  of  tbe 
AEC  Dr.  Lee  had  earlier  'undertaken.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  ie<}uest  from  President  Nixon, 
to  prepare  an  energy  plan  for  the  federal 
government  which  was  published  on  Decem- 
ber 1.  1973  (The  Nation's  Energy  Future). 
Again.  In  keeping  with  the  public  position 
taken  by  the  AEC  in  tbe  LMFBR  impact 
statement,  this  document  places  major  em- 
phasis on  nuclear  reactors,  assigning  55.4% 
of  the  proposed  research  budget  to  that 
technology  and  only  2%  to  the  development 
of  solar  energy." 

"I  must  report  that  at  the  time  the  AEC 
made  these  assessments  9f  the  feasibility  of 
solar  power,  the  agency  had  in  its  hands 
detafled  studies,  which  flaUy  contradict  Its 
public  statements.  These  studies  Include  a 
report  of  a  Subpanel  IX  i4>pointed  by  Dr. 
Ray  to  assess  the  role  th$t  research  on  solar 
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energy  should  pUy  In  the  government's  en- 
«gy  policy,  and  the  supporting  documents 
nAmltted  to  that  Subpanel  bf  several  major 
Koverxunental  agencies.  In  contrast  with  the 
^»ln»s  made  by  the  AEC's  public  statements 
(eg.  that  solar  power  cannot  be  achieved 
in  «ie  "foreseeable  future."  and  that  spe- 
clflcally  the  best  cost  estimate  tea  the  silicon- 
based  solar  ceU  is  10,000/kw)  we  find  In  the 
subpanel  IX  report  the  following  entries  In 
a  proposed  "orderly  milestone  schedule"  for 
the  production  of  power  by  silicon  photo- 
voltaic technology.  (Page  142) 
"1977 

"On-site  System  design  completed. 

"Commence  testing  of  cells  and  arrays. 

"Attainment  of  $6/watt  (peak)  technology. 
"1979 

"Attainment  of  $0.50/watt  (peak)  tech- 
nology feasibility. 

"On-site  System  installed  and  testing 
IniUated. 

"Central  Station  System  design  completed. 

"1981 
"Completion  of  a  pilot  line  to  manufacture 
$0.50/watt  (peak)  solar  arrays. 
"1982 
"Integrate    photovoltaic    systems    In    the 
range  of  0.01-1  .OMW  into  new  and  existing 
building  (homes,  schools,  shopping  centers, 

etc.). 

""1985 

"Integrate  photovoltaic  systems  of  about 
lOMW  capacity  into  communities  and  large 
Industrial  plants. 

"1986 
"Completion  of  pilot  line  to  manufacture 
$0.30/watt  (peak)  solar  arrays. 
"1990 
'"Integrate  photovoltaic  systems  of  greater 
than  lOOMW  capacity  Into  towns  and  power 
networks." 

"In  other  words,  according  to  this  assess- 
ment, silicon  cells  could  be  manufactured 
at  a  cost  of  $5000/kw  In  by  1978.  at  a  cost 
of  $500/kw  by  1982  and  at  a  cost  of  $300/kw 
In  1988.  Moreover,  on  this  basis  the  panel 
proposed  to  use  these  devices.  In  practice,  at 
the  level  of  .01-1.0  MW  in  1982,  at  the  level 
of  lOMW  in  1985  and  In  systems  greater  than 
\fXitJm.  The  overall  assessment  of  Subpanel 
IX  of  the  feasibUlty  of  ImplemenUng  power 
production  by  this  one  method  using  solar 
energy  Is  as  follows: 

"•  "As  indicated  In  Figs.  28,  29  of  this 
wrlteup,  the  achievement  of  the  cost  goals  of 
this  program  will  result  In  the  production 
of  economically  competitive  electrical  power 
(coet  of  10  mils  per  KWH)  by  the  year  1990. 
The  projected  rate  of  ln^)lementatlon  of  this 
solar  energy  conversion  technology  will  pro- 
duce more  than  77c  of  the  required  U.S. 
electrical  generating  capacity  by  the  year 
2000.'  (Page  141) 

"This  statement  fiatly  contradicts  the 
public  claims  made  by  the  AEC.  Yet  It  is 
based  on  Information  known  to  the  AEC.  It 
^>pear8  to  me  that  the  AEC  U  attempting  to 
support  the  Administration's  position  to 
favor  nuclear  power  over  solar  power  by  fall- 
ing to  make  avaUable  to  the  public  all  of 
the  relevant  Information  regarding  the  feasi- 
bility of  solar  power.  Here  then  Is  a  current 
example  of  the  thesis  developed  earUer— that 
exclusive  possession  of  scientific  informa- 
tion relevant  to  major  Issues  of  public  policy 
Is  an  important  basis  for  achieving  the  power 
to  control  that  policy." 

"This  exan^le  also  illustrates  the  antidote, 
for  I  have  put  it  into  practice  here — to  break 
down  the  walls  that  are  erected  between  the 
public  and  the  Information  held  exclusively 
by  those  who  seek  the  power  to  detennlne 
public  policy.  This  is  an  obligation  that  I  be- 
lieve the  scientist  must  accept— to  see  to  It 
that  the  scientific  knowledge  essential  for  a 
public  judgment  on  such  vital  Issues  Is  m 


tbe  hands  of  tboae  wbo,  in  a  democracy, 
ought  to  make  this  judgment — the  people  of 
the  U.S.  When  those  who  are  in  political 
power  base  this  power  on  exclusive  Itnowledge 
and  keep  the  puMlc  uninformed,  we  must  do 
what  we  can  to  r«!dre6S  the  balance." 

"In  a  sense,  with  regard  to  scientific  knowl- 
edge, we  scientists  might  do  weU  to  emulate 
Robin  Hood— to  take  from  the  rich  and  give 
to  the  poor." 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  31.  1974] 

Shtttdown  of  a  NucixAK  Plant,  ITth  in  19 

Months,  Sfuxs  VS.  Debate 

(By  John  Klener) 

VxaNON.    Vt.,    March    30.— The    Vermont 

Yankee  nuclear  power  plant  has  been  closed 

down  again  for  what  officials  describe  as  some 

routine  tests  to  determine  whether  parts  of 

the  key  element  m  oontrolUng  the  nuclear 

reaction  were  put  In  upside  down. 

It  is  the  17th  major  ahutdovra  to  the  19 
months  the  plant  has  been  operating,  accord- 
mg  to  company  records. 

One  shutdown  was  for  the  beginning  tests 
of  the  plant  and  a  second  was  for  giving 
examinations  to  the  operators.  The  rest  were 
because  of  accidents,  failures  of  equipment, 
faulty  parts,  corrections  of  dangerous  or  il- 
legal condltltms  or.  In  one  case,  being  struck 
by  lightning. 

"We  are  not  as  bad  as  some,"  a  Vermont 
Yankee  spokesman.  Lawrence  Keyes,  said  of 
the  power  plant's  reliability,  '"but  we're  not 
as  good  as  others." 

When  both  Oovernment  and  mdustry  are 
promoting  nuclear  power  as  the  answer  to 
energy  problems,  Vermont  Yankee's  difficul- 
ties focus  attention  on  a  rapidly  growing 
controversy  over  the  use  of  atomic  energy. 

Some  members  of  tbe  scientific  community, 
along  with  conservationists  and  consumer 
groups  are  questioning  the  safety  and  reli- 
ability of  nuclear  plants.  Ralph  Nadar.  the 
consumer  advocate,  made  an  organizing  tovir 
of  Massachusetts  college  campuses  earlier  this 
month  and  addressed  a  joint  session  of  that 
state's  Legislature  to  press  for  a  moratorium 
on  nuclear  plant  constructlcm  until  adequate 
safety  could  be  guaranteed. 

On  Thursday,  the  New  England  Coalition 
on  Nuclear  Pollution  and  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council,  which  have  battled 
Vermont  Yankee  through  the  Atomic  Bnergj 
Commission  licensing  prooeduzes,  filed  suit 
in  the  Federal  Appeals  Court  in  Washington 
for  another  review  of  the  plant's  operating 
license. 

Tbe  umon  of  Concerned  Scientists,  a  group 
centering  on  professors  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Techncdogy,  and  other  critics  of 
the  nuclear  plants  raise  these  main  objec- 
tions. 

The  possibility  that  human  error  or  the 
failxire  of  mechanical  parts  coxild  reeult  In  a 
disastrous  nuclear  accident. 

The  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  waste 
products,  some  of  which  will  remain  radio- 
active for  thoxisands  of  years.  Kansas  salt 
mines  that  had  originally  been  planned  as 
burial  grotmds  have  been  fovmd  unsuitable. 
The  danger  that  terrorists  could  steal  fis- 
sionable material — such  as  the  plutonium 
that  is  a  byproduct  of  the  nuclear  reaction — 
and  make  a  nuclear  bomb. 

A  nuclear  energy  plant,  in  basic  terms, 
consists  of  a  vessel  In  which  a  nuclear  reac- 
tion develops  Intense  heat,  turning  surroimd- 
ing  water  into  steam.  The  steam  rushes 
through  a  turbme,  powering  a  generator, 
which  develops  electricity. 

A  nuclear  aocldent  could  release  radloaetlTe 
partlcm  Into  the  atmosphere.  This  might 
occur  if  ooollng  systems  failed,  causing  the 
radioactive  core  of  the  reactor  to  overheat 
and  melt. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  ooatends 
that  chances  of  a  nuclear  accident  are  mln- 
uscle.  And  the  Industry  pomts  to  elaborate 
emergency  and  badc-iq)  ejttmam  designed  to 


stop   and  oocA  down  a  reacts  If  there  is 
trouble.    , 

Critics  contend  that  however  sophisticated 
the  nuclear  concept.  Its  operaUon  depends 
on  imperfect  standard  technology.  They  say 
the  Impact  of  an  aocldent  might  be  measured 
In  multiples  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb. 

A  recent  "abnormal  occurrence"  report 
filed  by  Vermont  Yankee,  for  Instance,  noted 
that  Valve  10-25A,  part  of  the  low-pressure 
cooling  system,  failed  to  function  on  March 
4.  It  was  the  third  time  the  valve  had  failed, 
the  report  said. 

Nuclear  plants  are  required  to  file  "abnor- 
mal occurrence"  reports  when  there  are  vio- 
lations of  Federal  technical  or  safety  speci- 
fications. In  1973,  Vermont  Yankee  filed  36 
such  reports. 

In  an  editorUl  enUtled  "More  Problems  at 
Yankee."  The  Brattleboro  Reformer  noted 
yesterday  that  "the  word  lemon"  has  been 
battled  about  more  than  once,"  in  regard  to 
tbe  plant. 

But  the  problems  here  are  not  dissimilar 
from  those  of  other  plants.  Of  the  six  plants 
now  operating  in  New  England  (nine  more 
are  projected),  Connecticut  Yankee  Is  shut 
down  because  its  txirblne  broke  and  the  Pil- 
grim plant  In  Massachusetts  has  been  closed 
by  a  crlUc's  legal  challenge  to  its  safety. 

Another  ConnecUcut  plant  was  closed  for 
seven  months,  first  by  sea  water  leakage. 
then  by  faulty  eqxxlpment.  m  the  Massachu- 
setts Yankee  plant,  bolts  failed  In  the  reac- 
tor core,  costing  six  months  and  $6-mllllon  of 
repairs. 

According  to  figures  asaembled  by  Prof. 
Henry  W.  Kendall  of  the  Umon  of  Con- 
cerned Scientists  from  Nudeoolcs  Week,  a 
trade  publication,  nuclear  plants  had  a  ""de- 
llverabiUty  factor"  of  54  per  cent  of  their 
theoretical  capacity  last  December  and  46 
per  cent  In  January. 

A  major  problem  for  the  nuclear  plants 
has  been  In  the  quality  of  equlpmept  they 
buy  from  suppliers.  , 

The  shutdown  for  six  days,  which  began 
here  last  night.  Involved  the  control  rods. 
the  main  instruments  for  starting,  con- 
trolling and  stopping  the  nuclear  reaction. 
Inside  the  rods,  a  boron  carbide  substance 
that  absorbs  neutrons — thus  halting  the  nu- 
clear reaction — Is  held  In  place  by  "spacers," 
which  m  turn,  are  held  in  place  by  crimps 
below  their  position. 

The  problem  is  that  some  may  be  upside 
down,  so  that  the  material  is  not  held  evenly 
in  place,  lessening  Its  efficiency. 

David  Crowley,  a  spokesman  for  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Nuclear  Division  in  Ssui  Jose, 
Calif.,  estimated  that  the  problem  might  af- 
fect 10  plants.  He  said  it  had  appeared  that 
some  control  rods  might  have  been  assembled 
backward  because  both  ends  looked  pretty 
much  the  same. 

"It's  pretty  difficult  to  tell  unless  you  label 
them  top  and  bottom."  B4r.  Crowley  said. 

Previously.  Mr.  Keyes.  the  Vermont  Yankee 
spokesman,  said  the  plant  had  bad  consider- 
able trouble  with  nuclear  fuel  suppUed  by 
Oeneral  Electric. 

Hydration  was  the  first  problem,  he  said. 
The  fuel  pellets  contained  excess  moisture, 
wHich  at  high  temperatures  disassociated  It- 
self, ate  through  the  linings  of  the  fuel  rod 
and  escaped  In  the  plant's  vapors,  causing  a 
radiation  violation. 

A  chemical,  filter  system  of  trapping  the 
radiation  proved  Insufficient,  and  so  a  $10- 
mUllon  filter  had  to  be  designed  and  buUt. 
Vermont  Yankee  and  Oeneral  Electric  are 
still  negotiating  a  settlement,  Mr.  Keyes 
said. 

Anotaier  furi  problem,  which  cloeed  the 
plant  for  aU  of  last  October  and  most  of 
November  was  "denslficatlon."  It  was  dlsoov- 
ered  that  some  of  the  fuel  capsules  were  slip- 
ping and  compacting,  thus  creating  "hot 
spots." 

One  Of  the  plant's  most  dUBeult  momeBt* 
came  at  9:01  on  the  evening  of  last  Nov.  7. 
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Worlnnen  InsUlllng  a  t«l«vlak>n  BuirelUanos 
vinlt  htui  cut  out  power  Tor  a  key  safety 
device  unbeknownat  to  tbe  night  ahlft. 

UnwltUncly,  a  oontrol  rod  waa  pulled  out, 
while  the  one  next  to  It  was  already  fully 
withdrawn.  An  "Inadvertent  critically" — an 
unwanted  nuclear  reaction— hegan.  After 
about  two  aeconde,  computerlxed  oontroU  cut 
In  with  a  "ecram."  the  nuclear  word  for  an' 
emergency  ahutdown. 

The  Incident  also  caused  somewhat  of  a 
chain  reaction  at  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mtsslon,  raeulUng  In  an  instant  memoran- 
dum on  the  situation  with  a  71 -destination 
routing  slip,  an  Investigation  and.  eventually 
a  $IS,000  flne,  only  the  second  the  agency 
has  ever  levied  against  a  nuclear  power  plant. 


April  1,  197U 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HATFIELD  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  to- 
morrow, after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under  the 
order.  Mr.  HATmao  be  reo^nlzed  for  not 
to  exceed  IS  minutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. T^thout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  1  PAf .  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  recess  until  the  hour  of  1  pjn. 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  12:31  pjn. 
the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  1  pjn.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Haskkll). 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskkix).  Morning  business  Is  now 
concluded. 

FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  wiU  now  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  the  imflnlshed 
business  (S.  3044).  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  legislatlTe  clerk  read  as  foDowB; 

S.  3044.  to  amend  the  Vederal  BeoClon 
Campaign  Act  of  1B71  to  provide  for  public 
nnancing  of  pctmaiy  and  geneivl  tiectton 
campaigns  for  Vaderal  elective  cOoe,  and  to 
emend  certain  other  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  the  nnancing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

The  Senate  resxuned  consideration  of 
the  bill.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
lest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the 
time  to  be  taken  out  of  both  sides. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  amendment  No.  1070 
to  S.  3044.  Tht  amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  amendment  No.  M70  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  l.  strike  aU  through  page 
86.  line  17,  and  Insert  la  lieu  thereof  the 
f  oUowlng : 

thik  pnuoD  for  raoiaAi.  Ki.KcnoNs 
Sec.  a.  The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971   Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title : 
••nTLE   V— TIME   PERIOD   FOR   FEDERAL 

ELEcnoirs 

"riLINC   OaCFK 

"8«c.  601.  (a)  No  later  than  the  first  l\ies- 
day  of  September  preceding  a  regularly 
scheduled  election,  or  sixty  days  preceding 
a  special  elecUon.  each  candidate  must  file 
a  registration  statement  with  the  State  Sec- 
retary of  State  or  the  equivalent  State  of- 
ficial. In  order  to  be  eligible  to  appear  on  the 
primary  or  election  ballot  in  such  State  or 
States.  The  registration  statement  nhall  In- 
clude— 

"(1)  the  Identification  of  the  candidate, 
and  any  Individual,  political  committee,  or 
other  person  authorized  to  receive  contribu- 
tions or  make  expenditures  on  behalf  of  the 
candidate  In  connection  with  the  campaign; 

"(2)  the  identification  of  any  campaign  de- 
positories to  be  used  in  cocnectlon  with  the 
campaign; 

"(8)  an  affidavit  stating  that  no  coUec- 
tlons  or  expenditures  have  or  will  be  imder- 
taken  In  connection  with  tbe  campaign  prior 
to  the  fUlng  deadline; 

"(4)  the  Identification  of  the  party  whose 
nomination  the  candidate  will  seek,  or  a 
statement  that  the  candidate  wUl  seek  to  ap- 
pear on  the  primary  and  election  baUot  as  a 
candidate  Independent  of  any  party  affilia- 
tion. 

"PKIMAHT    ELECTION 

"Sec.  602  (a)  All  candidates  for  Federal 
elective  office  shall  be  nominated  by  means  of 
a  primary  election  to  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  October  preceding  the  election,  or 
thirty  days  preceding  a  special  election.  There 
shaU  be  only  one  primary  ballot  or  list  of 
possible  nominees  for  each  party  and  one 
primary  baUot  or  list  for  all  nonpartisan 
candidates,  and  no  candidate  may  appear  on 
more  than  one  such  ballot  or  list.  Each  voter 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  fcr  candidates  from 
only  one  ballot  or  list. 

"(b)  Qualification  of  voters,  determination 
of  eligible  parties,  as  weU  m  rules  and  proce- 
dures for  conducting  the  primary  election 
shall  be  the  responslbUity  of  the  States. 
Presidential  electors  and  alternates  shall  be 
nominated  by  State  political  parties. 
"pancAar  elkctiov  kestji,t 

"Sec.  503.  The  person  receiving  the  great- 
est number  of  votes  at  the  primary  as  a  can- 
didate of  a  party  for  an  ©fflce  shall  be  the 
candidate  of  the  party  at  the  fol- 
lowing election:  Provited.  That  any 
candidate  who  Is  the  sole  candidate  for  that 
office  at  the  primary  election,  or  who  Is  only 
opposed  by  a  candidate  or  candidates  run- 
ning on  the  same  ballot  at  list  of  nominees 
and  Is  nominated  at  the  primary  shall  be 
deemed  and  declared  to  be  duly  and  legally 
elected  to  the  office  for  which  such  person  is 


a  candidate.  Any  Independent  candidate  re- 
ceiving at  least  10  percent  of  the  total  votes 
cast  for  the  offloe  for  which  he  Is  a  candidate 
at  the  primary,  or  a  vote  equal  to  the  lowest 
vote  received  by  a  candidate  seeking  a  party 
nomination  who  was  nominated  In  the  pri- 
mary shall  also  be  a  candidate  at  the  follow- 
ing election." 

LIMTTATIONS  OK  CONTBtBOTIONS  AMD 
EXFCNDrrtTX^ 

Sec.    3.  Section    608    of    title    18,    United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  real  as  follows: 
"S  608.  Limitations    on    contributions    and 
expenditures 

"(a)  No  person  who  is  or  becomes  a  can- 
didate, or  political  committee  for  such  can- 
didate, In  a  campaign  for  nomination  or  in  a 
campaign  for  election  to  Federal  elective  of- 
fice may,  directly  or  Indirectly,  in  any  way 
whatsoever — 

"(1)  accept  or  arrange  for  any  contribu- 
tion, or  expend  or  contract  for  any  obligation, 
prior  to  the  fiUng  deadline  for  the  election' 
or 

"(2)  accept  any  cash  contribution  In  ex- 
cess of  $50;  or 

"(3)  accept  any  contribution,  contract  for 
any  obligation,  or  make  expenditures  not 
budgeted  and  reported  as  provided  by  section 
434  of  title  2,  United  States  Code,  after  a 
date  two  weeks  prior  to  the  scheduled  elec- 
tion date;  or 

"(4)  make  expenditiires  or  contributions 
in  excess  of  $10,000  from  hjs  personal  funds, 
or  the  personal  funds  of  hla  Immediate  fam- 
ily, or  from  such  funds  beltig  contributed  or 
expended  through  the  use  of  a  third  party. 

"(b)  Any  deficit  Incurred  In  connection 
with  a  campaign  for  nomination  or  election 
to  Federal  elective  office  diall  constitute  a 
violation  of  this  section,  and  such  deficit 
shall  be  paid  only  by  means  of  contributions 
received  under  the  supervision  of  and  ac- 
cording to  a  procediue  which  shall  have  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Comptroller  General. 

"(c)  Violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  is  punishable  by  a  <lne  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,  Imprisonment  not  t«  exceed  one  year, 
or  both.". 

Sec.  4.  Title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  fdllowlng  sections: 
"S  614.  Contributions  by  political  committees 

"Political  committees  sh^l  not  make  any 
contribution  to  any  candidate,  political 
committee,  or  other  campaign  for  Federal 
elective  office:  Provided,  That  such  com- 
mittees may  administer  or  solicit  contribu- 
tions, so  long  as  such  contributions  are  given 
directly  by  the  Initial  contributor  to  a  candi- 
date or  political  committee. 
S  615.  No  more  than  one  political  committee 

"A  candidate  may  establish  no  more  than 
one  political  committee,  which  shall  be  in 
such  candidate's  own  name:  Provided.  That 
the  name  of  the  committae,  as  well  as  the 
name  of  Its  chairman  and  treasurer,  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Comptroller  0«ieral  immedi- 
ately upon  Its  formation;  and  should  such  a 
committee  be  established,  all  contributions 
received  or  expendlt\ires  msde  In  connection 
with  the  campaign  for  nomination  or  elec- 
tion to  Federal  elective  office  shall  be  received 
or  made  by  such  committee  and  not  by  the 
candidate.". 

XEPOITB 

Sec.  5.  Section  434  of  tlUe  2,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

!  434.  One  report  by  poUticsa  committees  or 
candidates 

"(a)  Each  treasurer  of  a  political  commit- 
tee supporting  a  candidate  or  candidates  for 
Federal  elective  office— or  each  candidate, 
should  such  candidate  not  establish  a  po- 
litical ccmimlttee— shaU  file  a  report  with 
the  Comptroller  General  t^iio  weeks  prior  to 
a  scheduled  election  date  far  such  candidate 
or  candidates. 
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"Contents  of  Reports 
"(b)  The  report  shall  be  ctunulatlve,  shall 
report  with  respect  to  any  activity  In  con- 
nection with  the  candidacy,  and  sbaU  dis- 


•(1)  the  full  name  and  social  security 
at^^aber  ai  each  person  who  has  contributed 
to  the  n>T"p^<E".  together  with  the  amount 
of  such  contributions; 

"(2)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
each  person  to  whom  a  debt  <x  obligation  is 
owed; 

"(8)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
eat^  person  to  whom  expendltTBM  have  been 
niade.  together  with  the  amotmt  of  such 
expendltiures; 

"(4)  the  total  sum  of  all  contributions 
received; 

"(5)  the  total  sum  of  all  expenditures;  and 

"(6)  the  total  sum  of  all  debts  and  obliga- 
tions.". 

PENALTIXS 

Sec.  6.  (a)   Section  444  of  title  a,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"i  441.  Penalties  for  violations 

"Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subchapter  shall  be  fined  In  an 
amount  at  least  equal  to  three  times  the 
amount  of  any  monetary  violation,  at,  in  the 
case  of  nonmonetary  violations,  such 
amount  as  wUl  satisfy  the  provisions  of  thU 
subsection.  The  moneys  coUected  from  the 
fine  shall  be  ^>ent  by  the  violator  for  general 
publication  or  transmission,  to  the  widest 
possible  extent  in  the  geographical  area  In 
which  the  campaign  or  election  was  held,  of 
at  least  the  content  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's findings.  The  means  at  such  transmis- 
sion or  publication  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Comptrt^er  General,  and  shall  require 
the  complete  expenditure  of  the  fine,  unless 
the  Comptroller  General  determines  that  a 
lesser  amoiint,  determined  by  him,  will 
achieve  complete  publication  and  transmis- 
sion of  the  nature  of  the  violation.  An  addi- 
tional fine  may  be  levied  If  the  Comptroller 
General  Shall  determine  that,  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  vl(datl<»i,-  an  additional 
amount  is  needed  to  properly  puhlish  the 
violation.". 

(b)     Title    18,    United    States    Code,    is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  section: 
"§  616.  Penalties  for  violations 

"Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subch^ter  shaU  be  fined.  In 
an  amount  at  least  equal  to  three  times  the 
amount  of  any  monetary  violation,  or,  in  the 
case  of  nonmonetary  violations,  such  amount 
ss  will  satisfy  the  provisions  at  this  subsec- 
tion. The  moneys  collected  from  the  fine 
shall  be  q>ent  by  the  vlc^atcv  f(M'  general 
publication  or  transmission,  to  the  widest 
possible  extent  In  the  geogn^ihlcal  area  In 
which  the  campaign  or  election  was  held,  of 
at  least  the  content  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's findings.  The  means  of  such  transmis- 
sion or  publication  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Comptroller  General,  and  shall  require 
the  cfHnplete  expenditure  of  the  flne.  unless 
the  ComptroUer  General  determines  that  a 
lesser  amount,  determined  by  mm,  will 
achieve  complete  publication  and  transmis- 
sion of  the  nature  of  the  violation.  An  addi- 
tional fine  may  be  levied  If  ttie  ComptroUer 
General  shall  determine  that,  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  violation,  an  additional 
amount  Is  needed  to  properly  publish  the 
violation.". 

coMPnoLua  ounsAL 
Sec.  7.  The  Federal  Electkm  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  Is  amended  by  inserting  the  words 
"Comptroller  General"  wlieirevnr  the  words 
"supervisory  oflloer"  appear.  The  ConvtroUer 
General  shall  make  such  rulea  or  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  or  advisable  for  carrying 
oat  the  provlsUNU  of  this  Act:  PrmiAed, 
that  any  rules  or  regulations  so  promulgated 
shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
not  later  than  December  31,  1976. 


ivracT  ov  state  i,aw 

Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  of 
rules  or  ragulatlona  promulgated  under  this 
Act,  preen4>t  any  provision  at  State  law  with 
reqiect  to  campalgna  for  nomination  for 
election,  or  for  election,  to  Federal  <^IIce  (as 
such  term  Is  defloed  In  section  801  (c) ) . 
PASTXAi.  orvAUDrrr 

Sbc.  9.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  ctrcum- 
stance.  Is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  and  clrc\im- 
stances  shaU  not  be  affected  thereby. 
UFacTXva  date 

Sec.  10.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU 
become  effective  on  December  31,  1976. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Is  it  necessary  that 
the  amendment  be  read? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  called  up.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  it  be  read. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask 
unanimous  c<xisent  that  Messrs.  Fidd, 
Mlhalec,  Dotchin,  and  Baker  of  my  staff 
be  permitted  access  to  the  floor  during 
debate  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  me  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
t<x  yielding  time  to  me.  I  shall  support 
his  amendment,  but  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing for  the  time  now  is  to  comment  on 
two  amendments  that  I  will  send  to  the 
desk  after  I  have  concluded  my  razuu-ks, 
that  would  change  the  matcJhlng  formula 
on  primary  races  and  would  change  the 
substantive  provisions  on  general  elec- 
tion races  as  to  House  and  Senate  races. 

There  has  been  considerable  conjec- 
ture and  argument  as  to  whether  the  bUl 
is  an  incumbent's  bill  or  a  challenger's 
bill,  that  is,  whether  it  is  weighted  in 
favor  of  the  incumbents  or  weighted  In 
favor  of  the  challengers. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  feels  that 
if  one  side  or  the  other  should  be  favored, 
it  should  be  the  challengers  on  account 
of  certain  built-in  advantages  that  the 
incumbents  do  have.  So,  in  order  to  re- 
move any  doubt  about  whether  the  chal- 
lengers or  the  Incumbents  are  favored. 
I  have  prepared  two  amendments,  one 
dealing  with  the  primaries  of  House  and 
Senate  Members  and  the  other  dealing 
with  general  elections  of  House  and  Sen- 
ate Members. 

The  first  amendment  would  have  to 
do  with  primaries,  and  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  the  Federal  Treasury 
would  match  dollar  for  dollar  the  con- 
tributions up  to  $100  received  by  the 
various  candidates  for  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  and  there  would  be  equal 
matching. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  as  to 
primaries,  as  to  incumbents  it  would 
match  only  one-half  of  matchable  con- 
tributions, whereas  for  challengers  it 
would  match  fully,  that  is  dollar  for  dol- 
lar the  contributions  received  by  chal- 


lengers. In  other  words,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  match  only  one-half  of 
the  private  contributions,  private  eligible 
contributions  for  inciunbents  but  would 
match  all  of  the  eligible  contributions 
received  by  challengers. 

In  the  second  amendment,  in  general 
elections,  whereas  the  bill  provides  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  pay  a 
subsidy  of  15  cents  per  person  of  voting 
age  in  the  congressional  district  or  In 
the  State,  as  the  case  might  be,  whether 
Congressman  or  Senator,  the  amend- 
ment would  provide  that  only  cme-half  of 
that  amount  would  be  paid  to  an  Incum- 
bent, whereas  the  full  subsidy  in  the  gen- 
eral election  would  be  paid  to  a  chal- 
lenger. 

Under  these  provisions  there  would  be 
no  doubt  but  what  this  would  give  the 
challenger  a  break  and  would  offset  some 
of  the  built-in  advantages  an  incumbent 
would  have. 

I  believe  it  Is  necessary  to  make  some 
distinction  between  a  chaJloiger  and  an 
incumbent  els  to  the  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral subsidy  that  is  given  to  the  chal- 
lenger Euid  an  incumbent.  I  believe  these 
amendments,  if  adopted,  would  remove 
some  of  the  built-in  advantages  an  in- 
cumbent has  in  races,  both  in  primaries 
and  and  in  the  general  election. 

Mr.  President,  I  sulHUlt  these  amend- 
ments and  I  ask  that  they  be  printed  and 
lie  on  the  table,  to  be  called  up  at  a  later 
date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  print- 
ed, and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intention  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment.  I  will  not  do  so  at  this 
time  but  certainly  as  we  draw  closer  to 
hour  of  3  o'clock  I  would  i«>preclate  it  if 
we  might  get  a  sufficient  number  of  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  to  assure  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  before 
the  Senate  is  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  the  bill.  Some  of  the  featiires  of  the 
bill  are  Incorporated,  so  far  as  tighten- 
ing up  finance  procedures  during  a  cam- 
paign, yet  the  principal  thrust  of  the  bUl 
as  it  relates  to  our  election  procedures 
is  not  only  different  from  any  proposed 
in  the  bill  but  complete  different  from 
our  common  practices  so  far  as  Uie  se- 
lection and  election  of  candidates  within 
our  present  political  system. 

First,  I  wish  to  try  to  set  a  tone  for 
what  I  advocate  by  saying  I  do  not  doubt 
in  any  way  the  desire  to  reform  our  cam- 
paign practices  so  far  as  the  proponents 
of  S.  3044  are  concerned  b^  the  members 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  CamroN)  and  others  who 
have  led  the  way,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  KsinrEDT),  and  organi- 
zations such  as  Common  Cause.  I  be- 
Ueve  very  much  in  their  desire  for  reform 
and  their  desire  to  set  straight  that  which 
appears  to  have  been  done  wrong,  as 
brought  forth  by  various  bodies  during 
the  past  year. 

Yet  it  seems  to  me  the  proUem  is  far 
bigger  than  any  individual  abuse  of  cam- 
paign finances  and  It  Just  cannot  be  re- 
solved in  the  normal  way.  Rathn*  we  have 
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to  take  a  careful  look  at  our  political  pro- 
cedures and  relate  back  to  tbe  abuses 
that  have  taken  place.  So  I  intend  to 
argue  \dgerously  lor  my  way  to  acIUeve 
refonn.  and  It  In  nowise  Is  meaz^  to  dls- 
ciWUt  those  who  have  another  way  of  go- 
ing about  the  same  business. 

Tixa  let  us  relate  to  the  bin.  U  we 
mltfit,  ajCMt  go  over  the  various  aspects  of 
that  UU  and  what  they  int«ad  io  accom- 
Idlsh.  Tben.  I  would  like  to  sotoA  most 
of  my  time  dlsnuiwlng  the  principles  in- 
volved. 


Page  1  of  S.  3044  is  retained,  iher^y 
keeping  the  title  of  the  act  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Electlcm  Campaign  Act  Amendments 
of  1974".  Everything  dse  in  the  original 
bill  la  deleted. 

SECnON   3 

This  section  is  tided  "Time  Period  for 
Federal  Elections."  which  indicates  the 
main  purpose  of  the  section — to  cut  down 
the  length  of  «>ampi^^yn«  This  has  two 
objectives:  First,  to  save  mopey;  and  sec- 
ond, to  make  campaigns  more  palatable 
and  reasonable. 

This  is  done  by  adding  a  new  title- 
title  V— to  the  "Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  U71."  Hie  first  section  of 
the  new  title  sets  up  a  filing  date: 

On  the  first  Tuesday  of  September,  or 
60  days  before  a  special  election,  all  can- 
didates must  file  a  registration  state- 
ment, containing; 

Name  of  the  candidate.  Names  of  any 
pnson  ox  committee  auUuiriaed  to  accept 
or  «>end  mcmey. 
Names  of  any  campaign  depositories. 
An  affidavit  swearing  that  no  money 
has  been  cc^ected  or  spent  prior  to  the 
first  Tuesday  in  September. 

Name  of  the  party  of  tbe  candidate,  or 
that  the  candidate  wUl  rim  as  an  inde- 
pendent. 

The  second  section  of  the  new  title  V 
sets  up  a  procedure  for  one,  and  cmly 
one,  primary  to  select  nominees  for  the 
electioa  itself. 

First.  All  nominees  would  be  selected 
through  this  direct  primary.  Including 
Presidential,  senatorial,  and  congres- 
Tjf"^]  nominees. 

Second.  The  primary  date  would  be 
tbe  first  Tuesday  in  October. 

Third.  A  candidate  could  cmly  nm  for 
one  party's  nomination. 

Fourth.  Voters  could  only  vote  for  one 
party's  slate  of  possible  nominees. 

The  QualiflcatioQ  of  voters,  parties, 
and  the  procedures  for  conducting  the 
l>rlmary  would  be  handled  by  the  States, 
which  is  the  same  as  it  is  handled  pres- 
ently. No  primary  run»ff. 

In  summary,  tbe  second  section  means 
that  the  people,  not  some  drcus-like 
convention,  would  sdect  candidates.  It 
would  prevent  the  so-called  cross-over 
vote,  which  often  distorts  primaries — 
voters  have  to  choose  one  party  primary 
to  vote  in.  It  al«Q  alloi^  independents  to 
participate  io  dctensislng  who  the  final 
candidates  shaU  be. 

Tlie  third  sectkn  of  the  new  title  V 
says  simply  that  the  nominee  seled^d  by 
the  primary  shall  be  the  caruildate  re- 
ceiving the  greatest  number  of  votes 
from  his  party'«  voters. 

No  runoffs,  wiQi  tbelr  attendant  ex- 
penses aQd  added  campaigning. 


The  incentive  is  dearly  for  the  parties 
to  bring  their  support  behind  a  reason- 
able number  of  possible  aoocUnees,  to 
avoid  excessive  fragmentation  of  the 
party's  vote.  This  should,  as  an  oftshoot. 
oitaance  the  role  (tf  tbe  party. 

This  is  the  essence,  ahd  X  will  get  Into 
other  aspects  of  the  ba,  of  change  that 
is  considerably  diflerent  from  anything 
that  has  been  discussed  in  tackling  the 
financial  aspects  of  t|te  problem  that 
confronts  our  counti^  today.  There 
really  are  two  problems  that  relate  to 
the  dilBculties  we  have  oicountered  in 
our  campaigns.  One,  we  all  would  agree, 
is  the  cost  of  those  can}paigns ;  and  two, 
is  the  failure  to  utilize  the  entire  elec- 
torate in  the  selection  and  election  proc- 
essas.  We  all  concede  that  the  cost  of 
campaigning  in  this  country  has  gotten 
beyond  all  reasonable  bounds. 

When  President  Elsenhower  was  re- 
elected in  1956  the  campaign  cost  was 
roughly  $8  million.  To  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  President  Nixon's  1972  cam- 
paign cost  $72  million.  So  clearly  the  cost 
of  campaignu  has  soared  and  given  im- 
petus to  the  type  legltiatlon  presented 
on  the  floor  of  the  Beaacte.  I  wish  to  Just 
ask  a  simple  question,  or  set  forth  a  hy- 
pothetical example  in  the  extreme.  If  the 
Costs  of  the  Presidential  campaign  were 
$100,000  would  we  be  turning  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  resdive  the  problem? 
The  answer  is  "no."  So  it  is  not  the  ques- 
tion of  money;  it  is  the  amount  of 
money.  We  use  the  $72  million  almost  as 
a  floor  rather  than  trying  to  tackle  it  and 
cut  it  down. 

We  concede  the  expense.  And  we  turn 
it  over  to  the  Govemment.  We  do  not  do 
anything  to  reduce  the  amount.  We 
merely  shift  it  from  the  private  sector 
to  the  govenunental  sector.  We  shift  it 
from  an  area  of  choosing  to  an  area  of 
law.  and  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that 
rdates  to  amounts  of  money  spent  by 
the  Federal  Government  that  ever  went 
down.  It  is  going  to  go  up.  No  politician 
iM>w  has  to  earn  his  vot^  or  his  contri- 
butions, he  is  guaranteed  the  contribu- 
ticms,  and  it  seems  to  me  all  we  are 
leading  to  there  is  the  subsidization  of 
mediocrity. 

The  additional  fact  i%  that  what  you 
have  done  is  shift  the  Uirden  to  all  the 
taxpayers,  whether  they  like  it  or  do  not 
Ukeit. 

Probably  the  most  unfortunate  of  all 
is  that  it  is  an  open-eaded  type  of  opera- 
tion. There  is  no  ceiling  on  it,  either  in- 
sofar as  the  number  of  dollars  or  the 
munber  of  candidates  i«  concerned. 

I  grant  you  that  the  abuses  presented 
during  the  past  year  are  eoasiderable  and 
we  do  need  reformation  of  our  spending 
practices  in  the  political  sense,  but  I  do 
not  concede  to  you  that  a  presidential 
campaign  has  to  cost  $^2  million.  I  do 
not  concede  to  you  that  a  senatorial  cam- 
paign in  my  own  State  of  Coimecticut 
has  to  cost  $1  million.  I  do  not  concede 
to  you  that  a  oongressio^al  campaign,  in 
my  State  of  Coonectiopt,  has  to  cost 
$1  million.  I  do  not  concede  to  you  that  a 
congressional  campaign,  in  lay  State  of 
ConnecUcut.  has  to  cost  $100,000  or 
$200,000. 

I  wbuld  rather  go  ^ead  and  see 
whether  we  can  cut  dowti  that  cost  so  It 


can  be  appropriately  aqd  properly  han- 
dled as  a  matter  of  choice  among  the 
public  as  a  wHote.  rath^  than  become  a 
governmental  obligation. 

AH  the  bills  to  date  have  had  some  sort 
of  celling,  niey  have  Implied  Govern- 
ment financing.  Whait  about  daaaging  the 
basic  structure  of  the  campaign  itself? 
There  is  not  a  man  in  tills  Ctumiber  who 
does  not  understand  thit  for  2  years— i 
speak  as  a  Senator— he  makes  prepara- 
tion for  his  election  pr  reelectloa— 2 
years.  So  the  process  in  cftect  is  a  2-year 
process  to  those  of  you  in  the  business,  in 
the  know.  But  certainly  insofar  as  the 
public  Is  concerned,  they  know  It  takes  at 
least  1  year. 

What  Is  there  in  the  niiture  of  a  man  or 
woman  and  their  ideas  that  requires  1 
year  of  hammering  avrajr  on  the  ears  of 
the  electorate  in  this  country?  Caimot 
the  job  be  done  in  a  lesser  period  of  time, 
and  thus  cut  down  the  cost  of  campaign- 
ing? The  answer  Is  "Yes.*' 

This  Inevitably  brings  me  to  another 
phenomenon  which  is  occurring  at  Uie 
same  time  we  Increase  our  consciousness 
of  our  political  sp^ading  ptbuses,  and  that 
is  the  way  the  eleetocmto  itself  is  chang- 
hag.  In  my  State  of  Coanecticut  in  the 
last  reporthig  period,  18.00©  persons  were 
registered  as  Republican,  14,000  were 
registered  as Democrats.and 45.000  were 
registered  ^  Independents.  So  clearly  the 
role  of  both  major  partiep  is  declining  in- 
stead ot  continubig.  and  that  is  not  a 
phenomenon  restricted  to  my  State.  The 
latest  Oalliv  poll  has  diown  again  a  Unk- 
ing up  <rf  the  voters  between  each  major 
party  is  dlmlnMilng  month  by  month 
and  year  by  year. 

What  are  we  going  to,  dp  with  people 
who  call  themselves  Independent?  Do 
they  have  to  choose  eitl^r  the  Republi- 
can or  the  Democratic  Party?  If  so,  can 
anyone  on  the  floor  tell  them  why  they 
should  choose  one  or  the  other? 

I  recently  received  what  I  considered 
to  be  a  rattier  Insulting  letter  from  one 
of  the  omhlaational  leaders  of  my  party 
whi<ai  a»ed,  "Will  you  please  give  three 
reasons  why  you  are  a  Republican?"  I 
find  it  a  little  difficult  as  a  Senator,  and 
I  think  Democrats  woi4d  find  it  sim- 
ilarly difficult,  to  answer  and  give  three 
reasons  why  one  is  either  a  Republican 
or  a  Democrat.  I  think  more  emd  more  it 
Is  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  who 
are  giving  the  image  to  tjhe  party  rather 
than  the  party  which  is  giving  It  to  Sen- 
ators and.  Congressmen  and  .those  who 
serve  in  aA  elected  tTapacity. 

That  is  nafchlBgAo  be  afraid  of.  It  indi- 
cates a  matotlty  on  the  part  of  the 
American  voting  pUbUo,  that  the  man 
or  woman,  thpir  Ideas,  ttieir  principles, 
are  far  more  hnportanti  than  a  label. 
What  dpe^  it  mean  If  somebody  comes  to 
you  and  says,  "Vote  for  me.  I  am  a  Demo- 
crat." or.  "Vote  for  me.  £  am  a  Republi- 
can"? It  means  very  little.  People  want 
logic.  They  want  reason*.  They  do  not 
want  labels.  And  yet,  in  a  technical  sense, 
I  suppose  each  one  la  saying,  "Well,  what 
we  do  not  want  to  do  is  lUanadtxi  the  two- 
party  system.- It  has  served  us  so  well 
In  an  administrative  sense.** 

What  I  have  tried  to  do  In  the  course  of 
thfs  amendment  te  to  prohrlde  a  machin- 
ery which  win  not  do  aya^  vrtth  the  two- 
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party '  system  Init  which  permits  this 
huge  number  of  voters  to  come  Into  the 
system  arid  to  participate  in  the  selec- 
tion process,  which  is  fully  as  important 
as  the  election  process.  Fifty  percent  Is 
selection  and  50  percent  is  election. 

What  is  going  to  happen  if  the  trends 
that  have  taken  place  continue?  As  the 
parties  'get  smaller  and  smaller,  fewer 
and  fewer  Will  dictate  who  the  candi- 
dates are  going  to  be.  Yet  I  do  not  accept 
as  a  remedy  for  thsrt  the  ikdt  that  one 
has  to  Join  the  Republican  Party  or  the 
Democratic  ]^arty.  Rattier,  I  want  to 
give  to  the  voters  of  the  cpimtry  the  op- 
portunity to  join  in  the  election  process 
even  if  they  themselves  wish  to  remain 
aloof  from  a  particular  political  label. 

So  on  both  counts,  tn  view  of  the  abuses 
that  have  occurred  in  the  political  sys- 
tem, when  we  shorten  the  campaign  and 
vhen  we  use  the  primary  process,  inevi- 
tably the  cost  comes  down.  By  using  that 
primary  to  allow  the  independent  to  vote, 
the  maximum  number  of  people  partic- 
ipate in  tills  political  prpce^ 

I  will  ten  you,  Mr.  President,  we  can 
write  every  law  on  the  books  from  this 
Chamber  and  across  the  way.  with  the 
signature  of  the  President,  and  nothing 
is  so  effective  in  a  democracy  as  the  num- 
bers of  pet^Ie  participating  in  the  elec- 
tion process,  insofar  as  to  safeguard  ev- 
erything we  hold  dear. 

Remember  this :  When  tbds  country  was 
founded,  a  few  men  of  knowledge,  a  few 
men  of  wealth,  wrote  down  the  great  con- 
cepts that  we  have  in  our  Constitution 
and  our  Bill  of  Ris^ts.  America  as  a 
i^ole  did  pot  participate  In  this  country, 
■niey  could  not.  Either  they  were  ipior- 
ant,  had  ho  property,  or  were  In  peon- 
age—yott  name  it.  Just  a  few  men  ran 
the  Nation,  and  they  set  down  those 
words,  tiios^  ideals,  from  v^lcb  otir  pres- 
ent denMcracy  has  sprung. 

I  do  not  thhik  any  one  of  us  would  re- 
fute tiie  fact  that  even  20  or  85  years 
sgo,  if  yon  got  a  group  of  people  on  the 
sidewalk,  perh^js  5  or  10  were  In  a  posi- 
tion to  BuJike  decisions  and  know  what 
was  ggoing  on.  Yet  today,  out  of  that 
same  group,  perhaps  everyone  except  two 
or  three  are  in  a  position  to  make  deci- 
sions and  know  what  is  going  <m.  That  is 
the  result  of  our  investment  in  education. 
It  is  the  result  of  our  invtestment  In  tech- 
n(dogy.  It  is  a  result  of  the  hews  media 
having  gone  ahead  and  expanded  tiielr 
own  ctMDabillties.  tiielr  own  covetage.  So 
tt»t  today  we  truly  have  a  democracy — 
not  just  a  few  of  the  leaders,  not  Just  the 
news  media,  not  just  those  in  education, 
who  tell  the  rest  of  America  what  is  good 
for  Hie  rest  of  America,  but,  rat2ier, 
Americans  themselves  standjtag  on  tlieir 
own  ieet,  maJring  their  decisions. 

Unless  you  understafid  that — and  I 
aow  refer  to  v^  eoll^agoei  In  politics, 
Democrats  and  Republicaas^you  are  In 
dangenh  of  ndt  bting  in  politics  v«ry  long. 
Ittfit  is  the  diiElni^  that  has  come  over 
America,  an  Anttrica  #faich  is  not  led 
jOBt  by  a  few.  but,  rather,  one  which  is  a 
tanocracy  led  by  aB  of  its  people  par- 
Dik&g  bi  the  decisionmaking  procfss. 

That  is  why  the  necessity  for  reform. 
That  Is  why  the  primary  route  rather 
than  the  convention.  That  is  why  the 
convention  looks  sfUier  and  sillier,  as  a 


few  of  the  party  faithful  gather  and  the 
rest  of  America  watches  that  spectacle 
for  that  one  moment  in  time  when  the 
rollcall  ttikes  place,  and  the  platform  and 
all  the  hullabaloo  along  with  that.  Who- 
ever reads  it  or  sees  it,  except  sis  it  comes 
over  television  during  the  convention? 

This  Nation  and  its  voters  are  inter- 
ested tn  what  the  individual  stands  for, 
his  ideas,  his  principles,  what  he  is  going 
to  do,  not  some  great  generality  buried 
In  a  pamphlet  which  comes  to  life  during 
a  convention  and  is  then  promptly  for- 
gotten in  the  usual  tradition. 

I  have  said  many  times  during  the  re- 
cent troubles  that  tn  the  plurality  of  our 
institutions  lies  the  strength  of  this  Na- 
tion, and  anyone  that  looks  to  any  one  of 
the  institutions  as  being  the  answer  to 
its  problems  will  fail.  All  trust  and  faith 
in  the  Judiciary,  if  nothing  else,  will  be  a 
mistake.  All  trust  and  faith  in  the  ex- 
ecutive will  be  a  mistake — or  in  the  leg- 
islative branch,  or  in  the  news  media. 

Rather,  it  will  be  in  the  pliualltrof  our 
institutions,  because  our  greatest 
strengths  are  in  those  institutions  and 
In  tile  principles  of  the  country. 

The  same  holds  true  as  far  as  candi- 
dates tn  the  election  process  are  con- 
cerned. "Hie  more  people  who  are  in 
there  doing  the  job,  the  better  the  can- 
didates we  win  have.  People  have  made 
comments  such  as,  What  will  1974  mean 
to  tiie  various  parties?  In  the  Ught  of  tiie 
facts  of  the  past  year,  my  answer  is  that 
it  is  not  going  to  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
Democratic  Party  and  it  is  not  going  to 
be  a  great  disaster  to  the  Republicans. 
The  American  people  are  going  to  look 
carefully  at  the  caiidldates  of  both  par- 
ties, something  we  have  neglected  to  do. 

What  has  ht^ipened,  that  has  caused 
Watergate  is  thiat  people  have  failed  to 
pay  attention  to  the  political  process  and 
have  failed  to  pay  attention  to  the  exor- 
cise of  their  ri^t  to  vote.  Thai  has  come 
home  to  them  this  year.  So  I  think  it  is 
the  American  people  who  are  going  to 
look  at  the  candl^tes,  from  whom  will 
come  the  largest  and  best  group  of  new 
efikeholders  in  the  Nation's  hlst<»y. 

In  the  plurality  and  the  number  of 
peopiB  particlpatbig  in  Sections  in  our 
Nation's  greatest  strength.  Tlxat  is  a  far 
greater  safeguard  against  f raudulence  or 
convpi  practices  than  any  law  which  we 
can  write.  That  is  why,  to  me,  the  provi- 
sion of  the  60-KlBy  direct  primary  and  in- 
dependent participation  in  the  election 
process  goes  to  the  heart  of  reform  of 
both  areas — ^the  quality  of  the  candidates 
and  the  leasoilng  of  the  role  of  money  in 
American  political  camitaigns. 

I  should  like  now  to  move  over  to  the 
section  that  deals  with  fteandng.  But  one 
point  Just  before  T  leave  the  time  ele- 
ment The  point  I  should  fike  to  reiterate 
Is  ttM  period  of  60  days  for  fflfng  by  a 
candidate.  What  polltieian  will  tell  us 
that  he  is  engaged  in  an  extensive  cam- 
paign prior  to  that  date  I  will  tell  you, 
at.  President,  that  tai  my  own  political 
style  it  is  better  for  me  to  have  a  long 
campaign  rathor  than  a  Short  one.  God 
has  glvm  me  physical  standna  to  do  it. 
But  90  percent  of  Uie  campaigns  do  not 
get  revved  up  until  after  Labor  Day.  So 
in  a  practical  way  this  does  not  change 
anything  a  great  deal. 


Filing  would  be  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
September;  the  primary  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  October.  This  includes  the 
national  Presidential  primary.  Then  the 
general  election,  as  has  always  been  the 
case,  would  take  place  on  the  first  Tues- 
day of  November.  Sixty  days  is  certainly 
a  long  enough  time  for  people  to  imder- 
stand  the  candidates  and  to  evaluate 
what  it  is  they  stand  for  and  what  it  is 
they  promise. 

I  might  add  that  from  a  financial 
point  of  view — and  this  will  lead  me 
into  my  next  area  of  discussion — ^there 
would  be  no  collecting  of  money  and  no 
expenditures  of  money  except  within 
those  60  days. 

Let  me  anticipate  one  of  the  argu- 
ments that  msiy  be  presented — ^that  this 
is  going  to  help  the  Incumbents.  I  can- 
not devise — end  I  do  not  think  any  other 
Senator  can  devise — a  system  which  wlU 
have  a  degree  of  unfairness  in  challeng- 
ing an  Incumbent.  Actually,  we  an  know 
that  an  Incumbent  has  many  things  go- 
ing for  him,  even  now.  Yet  incumbents 
are  turned  out  rather  regularly  from  all 
offices  throughout  the  country.  In  some 
wa3^,  I  think  that  in  the  election  of  1074, 
it  will  be  the  biggest  drawback  anybody 
has  to  be  an  Incumbent.  So  Incumbency 
is  a  problem  we  have  to  live  with. 

Am  I  willing  to  see  to  it.  for  instance, 
that  everybody  who  is  an  incumbent  has 
to  declare  as  a  candidate  on  January  1 
of  an  election  year?  Am  I  willing  to  say 
that  he  caimot  use  his  franking  privil^e 
in  a  newsletter  after  February  1  of  the 
election  year?  Anjrthing  to  try  to  make 
it  fair.  Anjrthing  to  put  it  on  an  equal 
footing.  Anyway,  insofar  as  financing  is 
concerned,  we  are  talking  about  60  days. 
not  a  year  or  2  years. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  As  he  is  aware,  the  Senate, 
on  Jime  27,  1973,  passed  S.  343.  a  bill 
Introduced  by  the  dixtinguisfaed  Sena- 
te from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rokkt  C. 
Btbd)  and  myself.  The  bill  passed  the 
Soiate  by  a  vote  of  71  to  25.  It  provided 
that  no  primary  in  the  United  States 
for  a  Federal  office  could  occur  before 
the  first  Tuesday  in  August.  The  Sena- 
tor calls  for  the  first  Tuesday  In  October. 

We  further  provided  that  no  national 
convention — ^I  notice  that  the  Senator 
has  eliminated  national  conventtaas.  and 
that  coidd  be  a  Messing  to  the  American 
tdevlsion  viewer — could  occur  btfore  the 
first  Tuesday  tai  Aittust.  The  general 
electi(Hi  day  would  remain  the  same. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, I  have  no  great  problem  with 
his  October  date.  I  have  always  con- 
toKled  that  one  of  the  ways  really  to  cut 
down  on  the  demand  for  tremaidoUB 
sums  of  money  is  to  shorten  the  period 
in  which  one  could  campaign.  If  we 
establish  a  Federal  primary  date  for  con- 
gressional elections,  as  we  certainly  have 
the  right  to  do,  we  could  then  brtag  tfae 
dates  of  this  period  closer  together.  W^ 
wiil  find  ourselves  in  the  position  we  find 
ourselves  in  today. 

It  is  rather  strange  to  me  that  a  Sen- 
ate seat  in  the  State  of  California  should 
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cost  $7  million  or  $8  mlllkm,  or  more 
than  that,  let  us  say,  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  If 
we  bring  the  dates  closer  together,  we 
would  eliminate  the  necessity  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  such  tremendous  sums  of 
money. 

That  bin  passed  by  a  vote  of  71  to  25 
and  Is  now  In  the  House.  I  must  say  that. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  4-wedc  or  5- 
week  campaign  could  resolve  the  prob* 
lem.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  could  not. 

As  the  Senator  well  Icnows,  we  do  put 
an  expensive  burden  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  taxpayer  expense, 
imless  we  have  some  really  strong  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  the  frank — yfliith 
I  have  no  objection  to  doing.  I  think  the 
Senator  knows  that.  We  in  the  Rules 
Committee  really  did  not  tackle  this  mat- 
ter from  that  point  of  view. 

Biit  I  must  say  tliat  the  Senator's 
argxmients  are  very  valid  In  regard  to 
bringing  the  dates  closer  together,  short- 
ening the  period  trrasendously.  We  then 
find  ourselves  in  a  position  that  we  can- 
not, under  any  circumstances,  call  for  or 
justify  a  tremendous  expenditure  of 
funds  that  we  now  find  candidates  feel 
Is  necessary  to  continue  a  year-long  or 
longer  campaign  for  election  to  Con- 
gress— ^the  Senate  or  the  House. 

I  commend  the  Senator  fnxn  Connec- 
ticut for  his  remarks,  because  I  hope 
that  his  argument  will  dissuade  States 
from  making  determinations  as  to  who 
may  find  himself  in  a  position  of  flUng 
for  a  primary — and  most  of  them 
are  Presidential  primaries — and  finally 
making  a  determination  as  to  whether  he 
can  make  an  expenditure  in  January,  or 
who  can  establish  a  basis  by  which  our 
rwnarkable  friends  in  the  press  can  start 
to  get  the  bandwagon  rolling,  and  put 
things  together.  I  hope  that  they  would 
be  able  to  dissuade  the  States  from  do- 
ing that,  because  we  do  ourselves  tre- 
mendous harm  in  regard  to  our  ability 
to  finance  campaigns  and  raise  that  kind 
of  money  from  the  public. 

One  other  p<tot.  which  really  does 
bother  us  to  the  bill  before  us.  S.  3044 
Although  1  voted  to  bring  the  bm  before 
the  Senate,  I  thought  that  maybe  we  had 
time  for  an  opportunity  to  finance  the 
^paign.  We  speak  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  Independent  voters  which  we  now 
hav<s--and  I  think  that  is  tremendously 
helpful— what  we  do  In  a  way  by  this 
bill,  and  I  think  the  people  at  the  coun- 
try should  understand  It  and  become 
^«^  »**«  o'  it— I  have  not  read  It  In 
anything  that  has  come  out  of  Common 
CaiMe  or  any  editorials  that  have  said 
that  this  is  what  we  must  do,  and  that  is 
that  the  ConsUtutlon  does  not  name  any 
parties. 

Tbe  Constitution  does  not  say  there 
^»11  be  two  parties  in  the  United  States 
But  I  am  afraid  we  are  looking  at  a  boi 
that  wlU  absolutely  boUd  In  no  more 
tnan  two  parties.  I  am  afraid  we  are 
locking  at  a  system  whereby  we  build  in 

S.5!!?!?^^'  *^  ™*^'"  P*«**««  to  the 
united  States. 

Let  me  give  the  Senator  an  example. 

If.  under  the  election  we  had  the  last 

time,  there  were  two  major  parties,  the 

Republicans  and  the  Democrats,  I  give 

one,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  50  per- 


cent and  the  other  40  percent.  That  is. 
45  iiercent  of  the  voters  in  the  country 
were  for  one  of  the  two  major  parties. 
Therefore,  we  split  th«  difference,  and 
we  allocate  to  them  baaed  on  45  percent. 

There  is  a  third  party  which  has  a 
candidate,  and  that  tl^d  party  candi- 
date had  5  percent.  Take  the  fraction  5 
over  45,  and  it  comes  out  one-ninth.  That 
means  we  give  the  Republican  Party,  in 
the  next  Presidential  election,  $9  million 
out  of  the  funds,  we  give  the  Democratic 
Party  $9  million  out  of  the  Federal 
funds,  and  we  give  to  the  third  party  $1 
million.  How  can  a  third  party  ever  be- 
come a  first  or  second  party  in  the  United 
States?  Are  we  not  building  in  perma- 
nently and  forever  the  two  major  polit- 
ical parties  and  saying  to  the  American 
people  "Take  your  choice"? 

I  have  serious  misgivings  about  this, 
because  nowhere  in  tha  Constitution  did 
we  say  how  many  parties  there  shall  be 
in  this  Nation.  Yet,  I  am  afraid  that  by 
this  bill  we  may  well  be  doing  that.  I 
think  we  should  understand  It,  and  I 
think  the  American  people  should  under- 
stand it;  and  I  think  the  American  peo- 
ple should  also  understand — ^I  sun  not 
sure  they  want  it  this  way;  if  they  do, 
then  this  is  the  way  we  should  do  it — 
as  we  go  forward  in  thps  effort,  and  ap- 
parently a  majority  of  those  on  this  floor 
think  we  should,  the  ccHisequences  of 
saying,  "Here  are  the  two  giants,  and 
the  third  shall  always  be  last." 

Because,  based  on  tiie  votes  in  1976, 
the  distribution  shall  be  made  in  1980, 
and  that  means  that  the  two  major  par- 
ties, whatever  their  percentages  are — 
and  a  candidate  becomes  a  major  if  he 
reaches  25  percent  or  more,  and  if  he 
is  below  he  shall  always  be  a  minor  un- 
less he  does  not  take  under  this  bill,  and 
then  he  subjects  himself  to  the  criticism 
of  the  two  majors,  because  he  has  gone 
out  to  try  to  raise  monegr  to  make  himself 
equal,  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  people, 
to  the  candidates  of  the  two  major 
parties. 

I  think  this  is  something  we  have  got 
to  understand.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
this  dialog. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  think  it  is  especially 
useful  to  listen  to  the  words  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  and  understand  that 
simply  because  he  has  some  reservations 
about  the  bill,  as  indeed  I  do,  it  does  not 
mean  we  are  against  reform.  We  Just 
have  to  start  to  do  our  homework  In  this 
countiT.  and  start  fsu^ng  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  about  to  demagogue  this  issue. 

We  all  understand  the  need  for  re- 
form, but  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  come 
out  with  something  intelligent,  that  is 
worthy  of  the  greatest  political  process 
ever  known  to  man,  rather  than  Just  slap 
a  band-aid  on  to  try  fco  make  everyone 
feel  good,  and  then  find  oat  we  have 
created  something  far.  worse  than  that 
which  we  already  have,  which  is  bad 
enough,  and  no  one  it  defending  it  in 
any  way. 

I  think,  as  we  have  listened  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  we  have  realized 
that  he  has  pointed  out  the  pitfalls,  not 
because  he  has  anything  to  gain  from 
private  contributors,  but  because  he 
understands  that  if  indfeed  there  Is  going 


to  be  a  cleaning  process  and  If  indeed 
the  voters  are  to  be  given  a  choice,  the 
tsrpe  of  reform  we  are  discussing  has  to 
come  to  pass;  otherwise  the  American 
people  will  believe  the  situation  is  reform 
when  in  f£u:t  it  will  be  havoc. 

So  I  commend  the  l^nator  for  his 
comments,  because  I  know  of  his  dedi- 
cation to  getting  this  meas  cleaned  up.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it 
is  his  head  or  my  head,  ve  think  that  we 
are  going  to  do  things  right.  I  think  that 
is  basically  what  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  saying.  It  is  not  a  question  that 
either  of  us  are  going  to  rely  on  cam- 
paign funds  from  our  own  States.  That 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  debate  on  this 
floor.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  not  simply 
a  case  that  those  who  are  for  the  bill  as 
written  are  for  reform,^  and  those  who 
are  not  are  against  it.  That  is  not  the 
case  at  aU. 

It  has  got  to  be  clear,  from  every  poll 
that  has  been  taken,  whether  in  my  State 
or  across  the  Nation,  that  the  American 
people  do  not  necessarily  want  to  be  re- 
stricted to  the  choice  of  Democrats  or 
Republicans.  Otherwise,  if  the  Republi- 
cans are  doing  so  badly  and  the  Demo- 
crats so  well  right  now,  why  ixot  just  join 
the  Democratic  Party  ? 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  gone  through 
two  administrations,  one  of  each  party, 
where  clearly  an  excess  of  power  has 
been  turned  against  the  best  Interests  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  and  they  have 
every  reason  to  have  a, distrust  of  both 
parties. 

Why  should  we  be  subsidized,  Mr. 
President?  Why  shoi^  we  not  be  out 
there  on  our  own  merits,  facing  the 
American  people,  rathey  than  have  Fed- 
eral campaign  financiiig  aiui  have  our 
mediocrity  and  our  Inattention  to  detail 
subsidized  by  the  peopla  of  this  ooimtry? 

When  we  get  to  the  .financing  areas, 
the  Senator  from  Kentaicky  and  I  can  be 
very  much  in  agreement  when  it  comes 
to  full  disclosure,  limited  contributions, 
no  cash,  and  all  the  rest.  But  there  is  no 
point  in  saying  we  want  the  present  sys- 
tem. We  do  not.  We  want  change,  but  as 
I  say,  we  want  change  that  is  wortiiy  of 
the  institution  of  Cong|ess,  rather  than 
something  that  is  bas^  on  temporary 
emotion. 

There  are  two  points  1  would  make  in 
relation  to  one  of  the  conunents  that 
the  Senator  made.  My  bill  does  not  elim- 
inate the  convention.  It  does  not  say  a 
thing  about  it.  Obviously,  thoui^,, there 
will  be  serious  debate  among  the  politi- 
cal parties  when  it  comas  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  just  going  to  meet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stating  ideas,  and  so  forth.  I 
would  imagine  that  it  will  have  aa  great 
an  appeal;  I  Imagine  that  ought  to  at- 
tract the  viewing,  listeidng,  and  reading 
public  as  much  as  ansfthlng,  but  these 
people  win  feel.  "You  ^re  going  to  take 
an  the  appeal  away  whien.  you  eliminate 
the  candidate  selection  process."  But  un- 
der my  amendment,  thf  selection  Is  not 
going  to  be  done  in  a  convention  haU  at 
a  smoke-fiUed  room;  .it  wiU  be  done 
across  this  Nation,  witlh  the  people  of 
this  dexnocncy  being  the  delegates. 

We  talk  about  one  man.  one  vote.  We 
have  achieved  that.  Why  should  it  beany 
the  less  so  when  it  cotnos  to  choosing  the 
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candidates?  Why  should  it  be  any  the 
less  so  when  it  comes  to  choosing  a  can- 
didate, 80  far  as  one  man,  one  vote  is  con- 
eomed?  It  should  not  be.  And  choosing 
a  platform  in  October  should  be  the  same 
as  going  ahead  smd  choosing  a  candidate. 

Just  so  that  no  one  wiU  come  back  at 
me,  my  State  of  Coimectlcut  Is  far  In 
arrears  on  this  whole  business.  We  are 
one  of  the  few  States  still  operating  on 
the  basis  of  a  convention  rather  than  a 
primary.  I  have  already  advocated  that 
we  change  our  laws  in  oxur  State,  and 
that  we  eliminate  the  convention  by  go- 
ing to  the  direct  primary. 

Now  we  move  into  the  financing  area 
As  I  say,  I  think  It  is  naturally  limited  by 
the  60  days.  People  can  say,  "WeU,  you 
know,  you  can  go  tihead  and  solicit,  and 
throw  an  awful  lot  of  money  in."  The  fact 
is  that  imder  my  amendment  2  weeks  be- 
fore the  election  a  full  report  is  pub- 
lished, so  if  somebody  has  gone  in  there 
and  thrown  a  great  wad  of  money  in, 
everybody  is  going  to  know  about  it  be- 
fore the  election  takes  place. 

But  we  Qxe  talking  about  gearing  our- 
selves to  the  exception.  The  fact  is  that 
60  days  of  a  political  csunpaign,  from  the 
choosing  right  to  the  election  process, 
wiU  be  one  heck  of  a  lot  cheaper  than 
what  is  now  roughly  a  year  and  a  half, 
really,  extending  out  to  two  years.  It  has 
to  be.  I  cannot  give  any  definite  figure, 
that  it  win  cut  it  in  half  or  cut  it  by  a 
quarter;  it  is  just  going  to  cut  it  substan- 
tiaUy,  and  I  think  bring  it  within  man- 
ageable bounds. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  blU  relates  to 
the  coUection  of  money.  As  I  have  stated, 
no  one  can  collect  money  and  no  one 
can  spend  money  except  within  that  60- 
day  period.  They  have  to  report  their 
expenditures  and  their  coUectlons  2 
weeks  before  the  election. 

Now,  someone  is  going  to  step  up  and 
say,  "How  can  we  ixtssibly  do  that?" 

What  it  means  is  that  every  candi- 
date has  to  start  right  from  the  first 
day  and  keep  the  books.  And  why  should 
he  not?  If  he  caimot  keep  his  own  books, 
he  should  not  be  sent  to  keep  the  books 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  either  in 
the  capacity  of  President  or  Senator  or 
Representative.  Two  weeks  before  the 
election,  everything  should  be  right  in 
place,  and  then  people  wlU  know  exactly 
the  role  the  money  plays.  It  wlU  be  a 
self-policing  measure,  which  should  do 
a  great  favor  to  all  of  us  In  politics,  and 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating 
the  horrendous  deficits  which  occur  in  the 
course  of  campaigns,  and  which,  again, 
too  many  of  us  spend  too  much  time  on, 
after  we  are  elected. 

Point  No.  2:  it  caUs  for  one  com- 
mittee, and  eliminates  the  laimdering  of 
funds.  In  other  words,  in  the  case  of 
a  personal  contribution  to  one  committee, 
the  candidate's  name  sticks  to  that  con- 
tribution, even  though  the  contribution 
goes  from  one  pot  to  another.  We  wUl 
not  get  any  laimderlng  of  funds.  It  al- 
lows a  candidate — I  am  doing  this  from 
memory  now— $10,000  in  personal  money, 
which  brings  me  to  the  business  of  de- 
ficits. According  to  the  biU  as  I  have  writ- 
ten it.  you  are  not  aUowed  to  nm  on  a  de- 
ficit, or  to  put  it  this  way.  if  you  have 
$10,000.  use  it  any  way  you  want  to.  You 


can  have  the  deficit  any  way  if  you  want 
to,  but  if  there  are  problems,  they  wlU 
be  known,  and  yotur  breaking  of  the  law 
win  be  Icnown  to  the  voters  before  the 
election. 

I  woi]ld  doubt  that  anyone  would  want 
to  find  themselves  in  violation  of  the  law 
which  would  be  known  to  the  public  2 
weeks  before  the  election.  Again  there  is 
another  practical  reasrai  for  setting  this 
deadline  at  2  weeks  before  election.  I  win 
speak  for  myself  so  that  no  one  else  wlU 
"sit  on  my  head,"  but  I  know  that  a  good 
portion  of  the  money  I  received  for  my 
successful  campaign  in  1970  came  to  me 
after  I  was  elected.  That  I  do  not  con- 
sider to  be  much  of  a  testimony  to  Low- 
ell Weicksr.  It  is  a  testimony  to  the  seat 
which  he  has  won.  to  the  power  which  he 
has  achieved  through  an  election  win. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Better  let  me  finish 
what  I  am  going  to  say  first.  What  I 
am  talking  about  is  a  legal  contribution, 
that  comes  to  an  who  are  elected,  but 
which  comes  after  the  election  is  over 
and  is  then  put  into  our  campaign.  That 
is  wrong.  We  know  it  is  wrong.  To  beUeve 
in  a  man  or  woman  and  what  they  stand 
for  is  one  thing,  but  to  give  money  after- 
ward, that  is  merely  going  ahead  and 
playing  the  seat.  That  is  not  right.  It 
does  not  lead  to  healthy  pontics. 

But  in  my  case  one-fifth,  or  fully  one- 
sixth,  I  beUeve,  of  the  fimds  were  raised 
after  I  was  elected.  I  do  not  think  I  am 
too  far  off  the  mark  in  that  situation. 
That  is  why  the  cutoff  date  in  this  leg- 
islation is  2  weeks  before  election.  You 
can  spend  money  on  those  things  already 
committed,  but  you  caimot  go  ahead  amd 
make  any  new  commitments.  You  cannot 
go  ahead  and  collect  any  money,  except 
during  those  60  days,  which  is  what  we 
are  talking  about — 46  days  of  fimdrais- 
Ing— the  fuU  60  days  being  that  which 
applies  to  campaign  spending. 

Let  me  comment  on  another  point 
brought  out  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  He  remarked  on  the 
campaign  bin  we  passed  last  year  which 
now  sits  over  in  the  House.  Many  ideas 
have  ccHne  to  pass  since  then.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  my  biU  presented  to  the  Rules 
Committee  then  did  not  include  the  60- 
day  provision  which  I  present  to  the  Sen- 
ate today.  What  I  am  saying  here  is  that 
we  need  time  to  goierate  the  best  of 
everyone's  thinking  and  not  Just  to  grab 
the  first  solution  that  comes  along. 

Let  me  review  if  I  can,  in  case  I  have 
left  anything  out,  that  section  3  of  the 
substitute  amendments  amends  the  "lim- 
itations on  contrlbutloiu  and  expendi- 
tures" that  are  presently  in  existence. 
The  proposed  law  would  be  as  foUows: 

First.  No  contributions,  or  even  an  ar- 
rangement for  contributions  prior  to  the 
first  Tuesday  in  September. 

Second.  No  expmdltures  on  contracts 
before  the  first  Tuesday  in  September. 
No  cash  over  $50. 

Third.  A  cutoff  on  money  2  weeks  be- 
fore the  November  election — A  candidate 
can,  however,  "budget  for"  his  antic- 
ipated expenses  for  the  last  2  weeks  of 
the  campaign. 

Fourth.  No  more  than  $10,000  from  the 
candidate's  personal  funds. 


Fifth.  No  deficits.  A  deficit  would  be  a 
criminal  violation,  and  would  be  Imown, 
by  the  opponent  as  weU  as  the  voters,  2 
weeks  before  election  day.  To  incur  a  def- 
icit would  be  to  be  on  public  record  as 
in  violation  of  the  law,  and  having  to  ex- 
plain this  to  voters  you  are  asking  to  give 
you  high  pubUc  trust — for  the  protection 
of  creditors,  tiie  deficit  could  be  paid  off 
in  a  proceeding  similar  to  bankruptcy, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  ComptroUer 
General. 

sscnoM   4 

Section  4  of  the  amendments  would 
stop  contributions  between  poUtlcal  com- 
mittees in  a  "laundering"  sense. 

Committees  could  contribute  money. 
But.  it  would  have  to  be  given  in  the 
name  of  the  original  donor.  This  means 
that  the  candidates  final  r^Mrt  win  con- 
tain the  names  of  pec^le.  not  organiza- 
tions. There  win  be  no  hiding  the  true 
identity  of  a  donor.  Committees,  such 
as  COPE,  could  stiU  perform  a  vaUd  func- 
tion: Soliciting  or  administering  con- 
tributions in  the  name  of  an  individual 
donor. 

BBcnoir  B 

One  poUtical  coizmilttee.  A  long  over- 
due, and  essential  step  if  the  pubUc  is  to 
be  able  to  keep  track  in  a  practical  way, 
of  the  candidate's  financial  activities. 

BECnOR    S:     REFOBTS 

Vastly  simplified  over  existing  law. 

First.  Only  one  report.  2  weeks  before 
election  day. 

Second.  Report  everything.  AU  mon«r 
brought  in.  An  money  spent.  Just  as  any 
normal  business  organization  is  required 
to  do. 

TWrd.  The  timing  of  this  report  wiU  be 
the  greatest  deterrent  of  aU  against  one 
or  a  few  large  contributors  from  giving 
such  a  large  amount  of  money  to  a  candi- 
date. Iliis  would  haiHien  because  such 
contributions  would  be  known  by  aU 
voters,  before  they  vote.  The  candidate 
is  in  the  position  of  losing  votes,  by  being 
clearly  obligated  to  a  smaU  special  inter- 
est— either  an  individual  or  a  group. 
There  can  be  no  more  practical  deterrent 
to  excessive  contributions  than  the  sanc- 
tion of  losing  votes. 

SECTION    8 

The  last  section  of  the  amendments  I 
am  offering  would  reform  the  penalties 
for  campaign  financing  violations. 

This  section  proposes  meaningful 
penalties. 

If  a  candidate  violated  financing  laws, 
a  fine  equal  to  three  times  the  amount 
of  the  violation  would  have  to  be  paid. 

This  money  would  then,  imder  the 
ComptroUer  General's  supervision,  be 
used  to  publicize  the  facts  of  that  vio- 
lation. It  would  be  exposed  in  the  geo- 
graphical area  in  which  the  election  is 
held. 

What  greater  sanction  than  to  let 
those  who  control  the  fate  of  an  elected 
official  know  about  his  wrongdoing. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that,  in  essence, 
is  the  sum  of  the  amendment  and  the 
reforms  it  proix>ses. 

Now  we  get  to  some  of  the  difficulties 
I  have  with  the  present  legislation.  I 
caimot  think  of  anything  more  dan- 
gerous than  deeply  involving  the  Federal 
Government  in  our  political  elections 
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Good  heavens,  what  is  it  that  we  have 
seen  that  apptJla  us  the  most  from  the 
revelations  of  Watergate?  It  is  not  the 
individual  guHt  or  Innocmce  of  the  vari- 
ous people.  It  is  in  the  abuse  of  the 
tremendous  power  that  the  Government 
has.  

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMnnci) .  All  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHCKER.  That  included  the 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  and  myself? 

The  PRBSnnNG  OVPICKR.  Tes. 

Mr.  wnCKSR.  That  came  from  my 
time? 

Th»  FRE8ZDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  correct. 

Mr.  WKICKKK.  Could  I  asit  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  to  give  me  a  few 
more  mtnutee? 

Mr.  COOBL  I  yield  5  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  PRBSnXDIO  OFFICER.  The 
Soiator  from  Connecfeicut  Is  recognized 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Ii4r.  President,  we 
have  seen  the  abuse  of  governmental 
power  in  the  FBI.  the  CIA,  the  military 
intelligence,  and  the  vartous  law-en- 
foreement  agendea— the  internal  secu- 
rity of  the  Jnsttee  Department.  The  in- 
tegrity of  these  agencies  was  totally  be- 
lieved. They  had  a  magic  name.  We  did 
not  have  to  supervise  them.  They  were 
good  enough.  They  had  the  right  names. 
Ttoxsf  were  in  the  right  business — forget 
it.  no  accountability  was  necessary. 

But.  what  did  we  learn? 

We  learned  that  there  always  has  to 
be  accountability,  no  matter  whether  it 
Is  an  individual  or  an  agency. 

Today,  we  are  being  asked  to  do  the 
exact  same  thing,  that  because  it  is  the 
Federal  Government  It  is  all  right.  For 
heaven's  sake,  the  Watergate  investiga- 
tion did  not  for  the  most  part,  investi- 
gate the  private  portion  of  our  populous. 
What  has  gone  wnmg  has  gone  wrong 
in  the  Federal  Government.  But  we  still 
want  to  go  ahead  and  give  the  Federal 
Government  the  i>ower  to  finance,  the 
power  to  be  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  financing  of  our  politi- 
cal campaigns. 

As  I  said,  I  am  going  to  go  up  or  down. 
I  hope  that  the  amendment  passes.  If  it 
does  not.  it  will  stand  within  the  next 
few  years,  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, But  I  am  not  going  to  be  party  to 
giving  the  CSovemment  with  an  of  its 
power,  additional  power  in  this  area, 
untn  the  Government  can  prove  itself. 

I  feel  much  safer  with  the  American 
people  than  I  do  with  the  Government 
on  any  aspect  of  it. 

I  stated  at  the  outset  of  my  talk  that 
in  the  participation  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  democratic  process  lies  our 
greatest  safeguard  against  the  abuses 
which  occur  within  the  political  process. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  yield  now.  if  I 
could,  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
I  h(H}e  that  I  might  be  able  to  get  a  few 
minutws  time  before  the  vote  to  sum- 
marize my  argument. 

I  should  also  ask  again — ^I  am  trying 
to  accommodate  myself  to  the  conven- 
ience of  everyone— but  I  should  like  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  and  would 


appreciate  it  if  we  tould  possibly  do 
something  alcmg  that  line  as  we  get 
closer  to  the  time  of  the  vote.  But  I  want 
te  indicate  my  feelings  now. 

Mr.  COOK.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  that  there  will  be  time 
remaining  I  am  sure.  There  will  be  no 
proUem  In  yldding  hhn  further  time. 

At  this  time,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  ,  and  if 
he  cares  for  more  time,  he  may  ask  for 
more.  

The  PRESIDING  OPFIC^ER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

B*r.  CHjARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Certainly,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  speaks  with  great  in- 
formation said  authority.  His  record  in 
the  Senate  on  the  Watergate  Committee, 
the  courage  he  has  shown  on  that  com- 
mittee, and  the  fairness  and  nonpcu-tisan 
attitude  he  has  had,  makes  him  one  of 
the  most  informed  Senators  on  this  Issue. 

I  would  like  to  talk  just  briefly  about 
his  amendment.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
weighted  too  much  in  flavor  of  the  incum- 
bent. Presently,  95  percent  of  all  incimi- 
bents  in  Congress  tire  reelected  to  office. 
That  was  true  In  the  last  election,  and  it 
has  been  true  for  decades.  We  should  be 
very  cautious  before  passing  legislation 
that  will  make  it  even  more  difficult  for 
challengers  to  be  elected  by  limiting  their 
camapign  time  so  strictly  that,  in  effect, 
we  limit  the  challenger's  opportunity. 

By  limiting  expenditures  in  campaigns 
to  30  days  in  the  case  of  a  primary  elec- 
tion and  80  days  in  the  case  of  a  general 
election,  an  unknovm  candidate  may  not 
become  well  enough  known  to  be  a  seri- 
ous challenger. 

I  dislike  using  myself  as  an  example, 
but  many  other  Senators  could  use  their 
experience  to  make  the  same  point.  I  re- 
member that  about  9  months  before  my 
campaign,  the  political  polls  showed  that 
I  was  known  by  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  voters.  That  may  or  may 
not  have  been  the  situation  with  the 
Presiding  Officer,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Dovznici),  or  the  Senator 
who  preceded  him  as  Presiding  Officer, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Has- 
KXLL) .  But  none  of  us  had  held  a  Federal 
office  before,  and  it  is  Inconceivable  that 
we  could  have  become  well  enough 
known  in  30  days  to  have  won  a  pri- 
mary, or  in  60  days  to  have  won  a  gen- 
eral election,  or  even  to  be  serious  candi- 
dates. And  the  same  is  true  of  many 
Members  of  this  body — the  campsdgn  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  BmcN) 
is  probably  another  example. 

One  could  go  on.  With  15  million  eli- 
gible voters  in  CaUfomia,  how  could  a 
relatively  unknown  person  who  wants  to 
run  for  Congress,  become  known  In  30 
days?  That  is  probably  not  true  in  Con- 
necticut, which  is  very  much  the  size  of 
Iowa  with  about  2  mlfiion  eligible  voters. 
But  we  are  not  legislating  for  Connecti- 
cut or  Iowa:  we  are  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  entire  coimtry.  I  think  that  even 
in  some  of  the  smaller  States  a  severe 
time  reduction  would-  give  a  natural  ad- 
vantage that  would  be  difficult  if  not 
impassible  to  overcome. 

Some  people  have  made  the  argument 
that  the  campaigns  are  very  short  in 


Ekigland.  A  groap  of  Silgh  school  stu- 
dents Just  asked  me  today  why  we  can- 
not Umit  ttae  ccunpaigni  as  England  does. 
The  Senater  from  Oionnectlcut  (Mr. 
Weickxr)  did  not  raite  the  point,  but 
it  is  worth  discosilng. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  we  do  not 
have  their  system.  Tltey  have  no  na- 
tional election  in  the  Aoue  that  we  do, 
nor  do  they  have  candidates  who  run 
nationwide.  They  have  nothing  com- 
parable to  a  Senate  race.  The  House 
of  Commons  constitn«|icles  are  no  more 
than  100,000,  so  they  ctm  become  known 
more  rapidly  than  in  California,  for  ex- 
ample, where  there  are  15  million  vot- 
ers, or  even  in  Iowa  \»here  there  are  2 
million  voters. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Ptesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  area 
covered  by  a  candidate  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  1-mlle  square? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOK.  One  h|LS  to  imderstand 
that  the  State  of  Alaska  has  one  Repre- 
sentative and  that  State  is  twice  the  siae 
of  Kentucky.  We  have  other  States  with 
one  Representative  and  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  that  Representative  to  cover 
that  entire  territory.  That  Is  a  pretty 
big  job. 

Mr.  cn^ARK.  That  Is  correct.  One  other 
point  to  be  made  is  that.  In  England, 
candidates  run  on  a  party  label,  and  th^ 
follow  party  lines  almost  exclusively,  so 
the  vote  is  for  the  party  rather  than 
for  the  individual.  Here,  we  run  much 
more  as  individuals,  and  we  have  to  be- 
come known  in  terms  of  personality  and 
Issues.  To  try  to  do  so  in  30  days,  or  in 
60  days  in  a  general  election,  is  virtually 
impossible. 

So  there  are  really  only  two  effective 
ways  a  candidate  caa  become  knovm: 
one  is  through  the  media,  and  the  otlier 
is  person-to-person  contact.  If  this 
amendment  were  passed,  it  would  cut 
down  on  any  extensive  person-to-person 
campaigning.  If  a  candidate  had  only  30 
or  60  days  to  become  known,  he  would 
have  to  do  it  through  the  media.  There  Is 
no  State  in  the  United  States  where  a 
person  could  come  in  contact  with  one 
one-hundredth  percent  of  the  people  be- 
cause there  are  too  mgny  people  to  con- 
tact. So  campaigns  wfll  become  entirely 
media  campaigns. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yldd  to  me  for  2  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion, attractive  as  the  amendment 
would  seem,  in  the  stnse  that  it  would 
limit  the  time  and  the  expenditures,  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  virtually  assur- 
ing the  reelection  of  fticimibents.  giving 
them  yet  another  advantage.  I  know 
that  is  not  the  intent  of  the  amendment, 
but  I  think  it  would  taie  the  effect.  As  we 
look  at  the  bin  now,  It  does  two  or  three 
very  significant  lAiiiigs.  It  limits  the 
amount  that  can  be  accepted  to  $3,000, 
and  the  amount  tha^  can  be  spent  to 
10  cents  tn  primaries  and  15  cents  in 
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general  elections.  It  does  away  with  the 
corrupting  influence  of  unlimited  fund- 
ing and,  at  the  same  time,  limits  ex- 
penditures, giving  equality  of  opportu- 
nity to  challengers  and  incumbents  so 
that  in  general  elections  they  can  spend 
the  same  amount.  That  is  important. 

But  if  we  limit  the  campaigning  time, 
we  will  have  a  bill  which  insures  that  98 
or  99  percent  of  the  incumbents  are  re- 
turned toc^ce. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  on 
the  philosophical  ideas  he  is  trying  to 
get  across  in  this  amendment.  First, 
with  respect  to  the  limiting  of  cam- 
paigns, I  think  that  the  period  for  cam- 
paigning should  be  shortened,  it  goes 
on  far  too  long  now.  We  tried  to  address 
ourselves  to  this  in  previous  legislation. 
On  June  27,  1973,  we  passed  S.  343  by 
a  vote  of  71  to  25,  which  would  have 
limited  the  period  of  time  campaigns  can 
be  conducted,  so  I  am  completely  in 
accord  on  that  facet. 

Second,  with  regard  to  contributions 
by  political  committees  I  see  no  basic 
barm  in  contributions  by  political  com- 
mittees provided  that  they  are  properly 
regulated.  It  was  not  the  fact  it  was  a 
political  committee,  per  se,  that  engaged 
In  wrongdoing  in  the  so-called  Water- 
gate campaign  that  concerns  everyone 
now.  That  was  not  the  basic  problem. 
The  conunittees,  if  they .  are  properly 
regulated,  can  contribute,  should  be  able 
to  contribute,  and  can  properly  con- 
tribute, under  such  regulations  as  we 
prescribe,  to  assure  there  are  no  abuses. 
Just  as  we  propose  there  not  be  abuses 
in  contributions  of  individuals,  by  full 
disclosiu*e  of  those  contributions  and 
limiting  t^e  amounts,  and  by  providing 
penalties  for  ccmtrlbutlons  in  excess  of 
those  that  could  be  made.  The  abu&es 
that  were  pointed  out  in  the  recent  elec- 
tions were  for  violations  of  law  or  taking 
advantages  of  loopholes  in  laws  that  we 
propose  to  correct  in  the  legislation  we 
now  have  before  us  and  in  other  legisla- 
tion that  we  have  heretofore  passed.  I 
might  say  that  S.  372  that  is  now  in  the 
House  would  have  corrected  and  closed  a 
number  of  loopholes  that  did  occur  and 
of  which  advantage  was  taken. 

With  respect  to  the  provision  of  no 
contributions  before  the  final  date  and 
none  from  the  time  lieginning  2  weeks 
before  the  election,  I  might  say  that  an 
unknown  candidate  would  have  no  way  to 
find  out  if  he  had  a  possibility  of  getting 
contributions  sufficient  that  he  could 
carry  on  a  campedgn  unless  he  were  able 
to  get  the  facts  prior  to  the  filing  date. 
So  if  he  had  to  file  first  and  then  go  out 
to  see  if  he  could  get  contributions  to 
support  his  candidacy  he  might  have  in- 
vested his  filing  fee  unwisely. 

With  respect  to  the  time  beginning  2 
weeks  before  election,  everyone  knows 
ttiere  are  many  last-minute  occurrences 
that  take  place  in  an  election  camiiaign 
that  occur  in  the  last  2  weeks.  In  many 
instances  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
candidate    to   be    able    to    respond   to 


charges  that  may  be  made  diu-ing  that 
period.  Charges  frequently  are  made  tn 
that  period  and  if  he  has  Q>ent  his 
money  and  cannot  respond  by  radio,  tele- 
vision, or  newspaper  ads  he  Is  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  to  participate  fully  in 
that  campaign.  This  would  be  a  very  bad 
mistake.  On  the  point  of  whether  a  na- 
tional primary  election  should  be  held  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  November,  I  do  not 
have  any  particular  feeling  one  way  or 
the  other  on  that  issue. 

On  the  matter  of  no  national  conven- 
tions, I  think  if  we  are  going  to  do  away 
with  national  conventions,  we  are  doing 
away  with  the  two-party  system.  We  are 
almost  doing  away  with  the  two-pexty 
system  in  this  bill,  if  it  is  enacted,  by  the 
restrictions  that  are  prescribed,  because, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  pointed  out 
earlier,  a  person  who  is  an  unknown 
would  find  it  almost  inQXtssible  to  cam- 
paign and  to  try  to  win  in  either  a  pri- 
mary or  goieral  election  under  the  terms 
of  this  bill. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
did  not  intend  it,  but  I  cannot  think  of  a 
bill  which  would  be  more  of  an  inciun- 
bent's  bUl  than  this  biU,  were  it  put  into 
effect,  because  it  just  virtually  precludes 
a  person  who  is  a  nonincumbent,  unless 
be  has  been  a  Governor  of  the  State  or 
some  other  very  high  public  official.  It 
virtually  precludes  everyone  except  those 
in  that  category  from  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  run  successfully. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment even  though  it  has  some  f eatives 
that  I  do  not  disagree  with  completely, 
but  the  basic  parts  cf  this  amendment 
would  destroy  the  political  system  as  we 
know  it. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I,  too,  am  sympathetic 
with   the  objectives  that  the   Senator 
from  Connecticut  obviously  had  hi  mind 
in  drafting  his  amendment,  and  I  think 
we  all  agree  that  the  long,  drawn-out 
process  we  go  through  now — from  the 
time  of  the  party  conventions,  which  has 
more  or  less  been  in  effect  from  the  day 
when  we  had  to  travel  tj  train,  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  would  be  in  the  day 
of  the  stagecoach — could  be  speeded  up. 
But,  among  other  general  objections, 
I  think  it  is  inconceivable  and  entirely 
unwise  to  try  to  nominate  all  our  officers. 
Including  the  candidates  for  President, 
on  the  same  day,  and  only  a  matter  of  5 
weeks  before  the  election.  I  would  have 
to  put  in  a  word  for  my  own  State.  It  is 
known  arotmd  the  United  States  that 
New  Hampshire  has — and  this  is  true — 
the  first  Presidential  preference  primary. 
Vermont  has  one  a  week  later.  We  have 
it  way  back  in  March.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  second  Tuesday  in  March 
is  the  date  of  all  the  town  meetings — 
many  of  you  know  what  the  old-fash- 
ioned New  England  town  meeting  Is — 
and  our  municipal  elections  are  held  then 
in  most  of  our  cities.  Therefore,  by  hav- 
ing the  Presidential  preference  primary 
on  that  date,  we  are  assiu^  of  getting 
out  a  good,  representative  vote,  because 
people  pour  out  to  take  care  of  their  lo- 
cal business  in  towns  and  they  turn  out 
for  contested  municipal  electloiu. 


A  large  percentage  of  the  voters  are 
out,  and  when  they  are  there,  they  regis- 
ter their  preference  as  to  who  shall  be 
their  party's  nominee  for  Presidoat  of 
the  United  States. 

I  am  sture  that  there  are  many  other 
States  that  may  have  Presidential  prefer- 
ence primaries  that  have  selected  some 
date  that  coincides  with  some  other  po- 
litical contest  that  is  sure  to  make  it 
easier  to  get  out  a  good,  representative 
vote. 

The  saddest  thing  in  this  country  is  the 
fact  that  such  a  small  percentage  of  oiu: 
people  vote. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  Presidential 
prefo^nce  primaries  are  spread  over  a 
period  of  various  times  in  various  States 
means  that  the  various  candidates  get  a 
chance  to  go  into  the  smaller  States.  If 
it  were  all  on  the  same  day,  why,  outside 
of  television  appearances,  nobody  would 
see  the  leading  candidates  of  either  party 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
except  in  the  big  metropolitan  areas  of 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and 
Los  Angeles.  They  would  not  have  the  op- 
portimlty  to  present  themselves  and 
mingle  with  the  people  and  go  from  State 
to  State. 

Furthermore,  and  this  is  most  prac- 
tical, frequently  It  has  been  our  experi- 
ence— it  must  be  true  tn  many  other 
States— that  we  have  legal  contests  as  to 
who  has  been  nominated  for  Congress- 
man or  for  Senator  in  the  State,  and 
there  is  provided  an  appeal  directly  to 
the  supreme  court  of  our  State.  If  there 
is  any  charge  that  the  law  has  been  vio- 
lated by  a  candidate  in  some  grave  way. 
which  might  even  cause  his  name  to  be 
removed  from  the  ballot,  there  is  an  ap- 
peal of  that  contested  election  directly  to 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  How  in 
the  world  would  we  be  able  to  go  throu^ 
that  sort  of  process  under  this  proposal? 
We  would  not  know  who  was  the  nominee 
in  time  even  to  print  the  ballots,  where 
ballots  are  used. 

Again,  there  are  many  other  objections. 
This  substitute  has,  as  I  said,  a  good  In- 
tent, but  it  is  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
It  shortens  things  up  so  that  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  have  an  orderly 
process  in  the  nomination  of  Federal 
candidates  within  States,  and  it  would 
certainly  disrupt  the  Presidential  prefer- 
ence primaries.  I  think  many  of  us  hope 
many  more  States  will  nominate  in  that 
manner.  But  the  States  shoiild  still  have 
the  right,  within  reasonable  limits— I  do 
not  object  to  shortening  the  time  for  the 
campaign — to  provide  their  own  pro- 
cedure and  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
courts  if  there  is  a  contest  on  the  ground 
of  alleged  fraud  or  anything  else  con- 
cerning the  primsuT  election. 

I  must  make  it  very  definite  that  we 
in  New  England,  following  New  Hamp- 
shire's example,  like  to  have,  every  4 
years,  our  Presidential  preference  pri- 
maries on  a  day  when  the  people  of  a 
State  are  turning  out  to  perform  their 
local  business  and  thus  be  sure  that  we 
have  a  large  turnout  and  a  large  vote, 
and  not  have  just  a  small  number  of  peo- 
ple expressing  their  preference  as  to  who 
shall  be  their  party's  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
that  conventions  are  not  always  a  pleas- 
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Ing  spectacle  to  people  watching  televi- 
sion, but  If  we  destroy  the  conventions, 
we  destroy  the  two-party  system.  This 
would  result  in  all  kinds  of  splinter  par- 
ties, many  having  candidates  elected  by 
<»Iy  a  minority  vote  because  of  the  large 
number  of  people  running  in  a  large 
number  of  small  party  organizations. 

There  are  some  other  objecticms.  I  re- 
peat, I  commend  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment,  but  it  goes  much  too  far, 
and  I  cannot  support  it. 

The     PRE8IDINO     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  j^eld  me  S  minutes? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  wish  my  good  friend 
from  Iowa  were  here,  so  I  might  com- 
ment on,  not  debate,  his  statement,  be- 
cause he  has  the  same  intensity  and  feel- 
ing about  this  matter  as  I  do,  even  though 
there  are  some  specific  points  on  which 
we  disagree. 

But  to  show  what  hi^ipens  imder  this 
biU,  my  campaign  ran  roughly  $625,000 
in  1970.  Under  S.  3044 1  could  get  $767,000 
for  my  campaign. 

That  is  the  problem  we  are  confronted 
with.  This  is  not  going  to  reduce  in  any 
way  the  cost  of  campaigns.  It  will  go  up 
and  up  and  up.  I  am  sure  that  my  ex- 
perience will  not  be  dtaslmllar  to  that  of 
any  other  Senator.  So  if  the  American 
people  feel  that  this  will  cut  down  the 
cost  of  campaigning,  they  should  be  told 
that  It  will  not.  The  burden  will  be  shifted 
from  those  who  voluntarily  participate  in 
a  campaign  to  every  taxpayer  in  the 
United  States;  and  when  they  realize 
that  they  will  all  participate  in  the  coat. 
It  will  be  "Katy  bar  the  door." 

Other  factors  may  be  involved.  How- 
ever, cutting  down  the  costs  of  the  cam- 
paign will  not  be  the  result  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  ORIPFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  clarification  of  what 
will  happen  to  the  cost  of  the  campaign 
if  the  bill  goes  into  effect? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Smator  from  Nevada  yield  me  addltimal 
time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
additional  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Owmectlcut. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  did  the 
Senator  say  anything  about  the  increases 
in  the  levels  of  spending  that  would  occur 
with  respect  to  races  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  under  .the  committee 
bill?  • 

Mr.  WEICKER.  No. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  figures  which  I  should  like  to  cite 
for  the  RscoaD.  In  1972,  according  to  the 
statistics  available  from  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  1,010  can- 
didates ran  In  the  primary  and  general 
elections  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. They  spent  a  total  of  $39,959,356. 

Against  that  total  of  actual  expendi- 
tures in  1972  In  aU  races  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  Government  Ac- 
counting Office  estimates  that  the 
cost  of  Government  financing  in  House 
races,  if  this  bill  were  to  pass — would  be 
not  $39  million,  but  $103,307,988. 

Furthermore,  it  might  be  of  some  In- 


terest to  know  that  in  1972,  52  percent 
of  the  House  candidates  spent  less  than 
$15,000  in  their  campaign. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  once  the 
candidate  is  nominated,  he  will  be  en- 
titled to  $90,000  for  his  campaign.  Each 
and  every  candidate  would  be  entitled  to 
up  to  $90,000  out  of  the  public  treasury, 
of  course,  if  one  candidate  is  going  to 
spend  $90,000,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
for  his  opponent  not  to  spend  that  much, 
especially  when  it  Is  available  out  of  the 
treasury. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  In  addressing  com- 
ments to  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yirfd. 
Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan did  not  give  a  correct  figure.  He 
made  it  appear  that  a  person  can  get  that 
amount  whether  he  spends  it  or  not. 
That  is  not  the  case.  If  he  does  not  spend 
it,  he  has  an  obligation  to  turn  that 
money  back  into  the  treasury.  He  get  it 
only  if  he  elects  to  go  the  public  financ- 
ing route.  He  does  not  have  to  go  that 
route. 

He  has  to  have  made  his  threshold 
figure  to  get  any  matching  at  all  in  the 
primary  race.  In  that  connection,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
mentioned  that  he  got  or  spent  $650,000; 
but  that  under  the  bill  he  could  get 
$876,000.  That  is  not  the  case.  AccoHing 
to  my  figures,  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut would  be  able  to  get  the  maximum 
of  $525,250,  because  ttie  maximum  he 
could  spend  is  in  the  primary,  and  that 
would  be  divided  by  one  half  the  pri- 
mary figure.  So  he  would  really  get  $105,- 
000  less  than  that.  That  would  be  the 
maximum  he  could  get  with  the  match- 
ing of  the  figure  in  the  primary  and  the 
public  financing  in  the  general  would  be 
a  total  of  $525,250. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  have  other  elements. 
In  a  runoff  primary  tiie  State  central 
committee  has  the  right  to  spend.  Those 
are  my  figures,  and  I  think  they  are  cor- 
rect, based  on  consultation  with  various 
staff  members. 

Let  me  get  back  for  a  minute  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  who  raised  a  valid  point  that  is  of 
concern  to  me.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
fsMitor  of  Incumbency  is  important.  It  is 
an  important  matter.  First  of  all,  the 
statement  was  made  that  the  candidate 
could  not  become  known  in  30  days  or 
60  days.  It  is  true  that  the  political  sys- 
tem as  we  know  it,  could  destroy  our  sys- 
tem as  we  know  it.  The  people  would  not 
listen  to  Dick  Clark,  for  example,  until 
he  got  within  30  or  60  days  of  the  elec- 
tion. Then  they  would  begin  to  pay  at- 
tention. 

It  is  no  different  when  I  csunpaign.  I 
have  but  a  handful  of  people  listening  at 
the  beginning,  but  it  is  just  before  the 
election  that  large  numbers  start  to  lis- 
ten. We  are  asking  for  a  major  shift 
among  the  people  themselves.  In  the  last 
30  or  60  days,  after  we  have  campaigned 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  do  they  begin  to 
take  notice.  Maybe  the  campaigns  of 
some  Senators  will  be  a  little  better  than 
mine.  But  the  question  is  whether  the 
people  are  going  to  pay  attention  in  the 


last  30  or  60  days,  or  whether  there  will 
be  a  gradual  buildup  In  that  course  of 
tLne.  I  think  that  proves  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make.  It  is  not  until  a  period  of 
60  days  before  the  general  election  that 
people  begin  to  take  notice.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  said  that. 
Just  before  he  left  the  Chamber. 

Let  us  consider  how  last-minute  oc- 
currences could  still  be  handled.  It  is 
possible  for  a  candidate,  recognizing  his 
expenses,  to  plan  his  campaign  to  pre- 
pare for  unfair  charges  which  might  be 
brought  against  him  as  he  goes  into  the 
last  weeks  of  his  election  campaign.  I 
make  no  point  about  the  fact  that  this 
legislation  would  overturn  the  system  as 
we  know  it.  I  am  afraid  nobody  listens 
to  us  for  a  whole  year.  I  do  not  blame 
them.  They  figure  that  maybe  30  or  60 
days  is  enough.  So  maybe  this  is  an  un- 
usual system  which  makes  the  time 
shorter  than  a  year.  It  relates  to  what 
we  have  got  as  we  go  alcaig.  It  will 
shorten  the  campaign  to  the  time  frran 
just  before  Labor  Day. 

Under  this  system,  the  focus  of  the 
entire  Nation  will  be  on  the  Federal  elec- 
tion. In  the  final  anaftrsls,  this  system 
would  reduce  the  amount  of  campaign- 
ing and  expense.  I 

The  Senator  from  (New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  has  lonf  ago  recognized 
the  faults  of  a  convention.  His  State  has 
a  State  primary.  The  candidates  go  di- 
rectly to  the  people.  New  Hampshire  has 
the  wisdcMn  to  see  that  a  oMivention  does 
not  take  the  place  of  having  every  man 
and  woman  express  himself  or  herself. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  Is  certainly  true. 
I  want  to  make  it  plain  that  my  objec- 
ticwi  was  not  intended  to  shorten  cam- 
paigns to  an  almost  impossible  date.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  imder  the 
bill  we  are  piling  corruption  upon  cor- 
ruption and  money  upon  money.  My 
chief  objection  to  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  the  vice  it  puts  us  in  by  shortm- 
ing  the  campaign  and  making  everybody 
vote  on  the  same  day,  with  only  a  matter 
of  4  weeks  of  campaigning.  But  I  did 
want  to  make  it  plain  that  I  am  in  accord 
with  him  in  (4}posing  the  bUl. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thimk  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  In  conclusion,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  hope  the  Senate  would  lead, 
not  into  some  esoteric  theory,  but  to 
changes  in  the  facts  of  life  politically  in 
this  country.  We  as  politicians,  in  the 
election  process,  need  to  communicate 
with  the  people  who  prefer  independence 
to  slavish  adherence  to  the  present  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  president,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Anyone  who  has  achieved  political  ma- 
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turity  knows  that  campaigns  must 
guarantee  agsiinst  corruption  and  against 
abuses  in  the  financial  area  or  in  the 
areas  of  power.  People  will  judge  us  not 
by  how  our  political  parties.  Republican 
or  Democratic,  are  subsidized,  but  rather 
by  what  we  say  and  how  we  campaign 
under  the  system  we  tolerate  and  by  our 
own  respect  for  the  American  people. 

I  do  not  for  1  minute  mesm  to  impute 
to  the  backers  of  this  bill  that  they  are 
not  as  anxious  for  reform  as  I  am.  They 
are.  They  have  so  attested  in  their  words 
and  their  actions.  But  no  small  measure 
will  suffice  in  these  times.  Rather,  if  this 
democracy  is  to  survive,  and  it  will  as 
long  as  the  people  are  allowed  to  go 
ahead  and  run  it,  then  artificiality  will 
have  to  be  done  away  with. 

Today  we  owe  our  presmce  here,  to 
a  great  extent,  not  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, not  to  the  Bill  of  Right*,  not  to  the 
validity  of  our  political  system,  but 
rather  to  artificiality. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  reject  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  there 
are  parts  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  which  I  think  are 
desirable.  Certainly,  the  overall  thrust  is 
desirable,  in  terms  of  the  shortening  of 
political  campaigns.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  proposals  advanced  in  the 
Congress  to  consider  the  shortening  of 
political  campaigns,  and  to  deal  with  the 
protdem  of  proliferating  primaries.  At 
the  national  level  a  proposal  has  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  for  a  system  of 
regicoial  primaries.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Repres«itative  Usall  of 
Arizona  to  fix  the  dates  cm  which  pri- 
maries may  be  head.  I  think  it  deserves 
very  serious  stn^.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  proposed  a  single  na- 
tional primary.  And.  in  the  case  of  con- 
gressional elections,  the  Senate  has 
ah-eady  passed  a  bill.  S.  343,  that  is  now 
before  the  House,  and  which  is  not  nearly 
as  drastic  as  the  present  amendment. 

So  I  am  in  symp'Jttliy  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut,  but 
I  feel  that  it  goes  too  far  in  condensing 
the  election  period.  The  amendment 
would  have  long-range  implications  in 
terms  of  oiu*  electicoi  system,  and  would 
in  many  ways  go  much  farther  than  the 
proposals  in  the  bill  reported  out  by  the 
CcHnmittee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
and  managed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

First,  if  the  amendment  is  accepted, 
we  would  still  be  relying  upon  private 
financing  of  campaigns.  We  would  still 
have  that  campaign  evil,  of  which  all  of 
U5  have  become  crucially  aware  in  the 
course  of  the  Watergate  hearings,  as 
well  as  the  revelations  from  Common 
Cause  about  the  VEist  amount  of  special 
interest  giving' that  exists  today. 

Second,  this  proposal,  in  spite  of  the 
assurances  given  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  would  be 
basically  an  incumbents'  bill.  Tlie  chal- 


lenger would  have  to  win  a  primary  in 
October  and  then  try  to  familiarize  him- 
self to  the  electorate  in  time  for  the 
November  election.  That  is  simply  not 
enough  time  to  do  the  job. 

For  these  two  principal  reasons,  first 
because  the  amendment  retains  pri- 
vate financing,  and  second  because  it  is. 
basically,  an  incumbents'  biU,  I  believe 
the  amendment  should  be  rejected. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  there  are  two  ad- 
ditional points  which  I  think  are  impor- 
tant. The  month  of  October  has  a  series 
of  Jewish  hoUdays,  and  the  amend- 
ment would  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
the  Jewish  participation  and  involve- 
ment of  those  of  the  Jewish  faith,  not 
only  for  candidates,  but  also  for  others 
participating  in  the  election  system.  This 
issue  was  debated  quite  completely  in 
connection  with  S.  343  last  year.  Origi- 
nally, that  bill  sought  to  set  the  general 
election  in  October,  but  because  of  the 
impact  on  the  Jewish  fsdth.  the  bill  was 
modified  and  the  November  date  was  re- 
tained. 

Second,  we  have  the  problem  where 
millions  of  young  Americans  turning  18 
years  of  age  each  year  might  be  effec- 
tively disenfranchised  from  participat- 
ing in  the  primaries.  The  Senate  led  the 
country  in  enacting  the  18-year-old  vote 
proposal,  becatise  we  thought  it  was  im- 
portant that  the  young  people  partici- 
pate in  the  election  system.  The  practical 
impact  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  that  many  young 
people,  arriving  in  college  towns  in  early 
September,  might  have  difficulty  in  meet- 
ing the  residence  requirements  in  time 
to  vote  in  the  primary. 

We  have  taken  steps  in  the  past  to 
recognize  and  eliminate  some  of  the 
hazards  and  some  of  the  obstacles  for 
young  people  to  participate  in  election 
campaigns.  I  think  this  measure  would 
provide  an  unfortunate  additional  hin- 
drance to  that  participation. 

So,  Mr.  President,  although  the  thnist 
of  the  amendment  has  value — I  think  all 
of  us  and  the  American  people  would 
like  a  shorter  period  of  time  for  cam- 
paigns— the  impact  of  the  amendment 
would  have  too  many  undesirable  effects 
for  the  Senate  to  accept. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  considered  anti-Jewish  and 
anti-young  people  in  proposing  my 
amendment.  I  concede  that  if  the  period 
from  the  first  Tuesday  in  October  to  the 
first  Tuesday  in  November  interferes, 
that  is  something  that  can  be  worked  out 
as  a  technical  matter. 

Second,  how  many  young  people  par- 
ticipate in  the  selection  of  the  Demo- 
cratic or  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President?  Very  few.  They  do  not  have 
the  privUege  of  sitting  in  the  conven- 
tions. So  let  us  make  it  clear  that  this 
amendment  gives  them  a  far  greater 
voice  in  the  election  process  than  the 
present  system.  They  not  only  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote,  but  they  have  a 
voice  In  the  selectimi  of  the  candidate 
without  tying  themselves  into  either  the 
Democratic  or  the  Republloan  party.  So 
as  far  as  young  people  are  concerned, 
this  amendment  extends  the  franchise 


to  a  far  greater  extent  than  they  already 
have. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  con- 
trary to  the  Senator's  remarks,  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  has  opened  up  the  politi- 
cal system  for  much  greater  participa- 
tion by  youth. 

Under  the  amendment  in  question,  the 
residence  laws  for  voting  in  most  States 
would  severely  restrict  voting  by  18-year- 
olds  if  the  election  is  held  in  October. 
Congress  should  not  take  such  a  step 
without  adequate  information.  Cer- 
tainly, we  ought  to  shorten  campaigns, 
but  this  is  the  wrong  way  to  go  about  it. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  address  just  one  point  raised  by 
both  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut:  namely, 
what  they  consider  to  be  the  excessive 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  this 
measure. 

According  to  the  bill,  it  would  cost 
about  $90  million  if  all  candidates  took 
100  percent  public  financing  in  the  gen- 
eral election.  I  do  not  consider  that  ex- 
cessive. Last  year,  we  voted  to  build  a 
fieet  of  Trident  submarines.  One  Trident 
submarine,  at  $1.3  billion,  would  run 
these  elections  for  more  than  a  decade. 
That  is  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  a  better 
government. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  defeat  this  amend- 
ment. As  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  said,  the  prop>osals  in  the 
amendment  ought  to  be  the  subject  of 
hearings  by  an  appropriate  committee. 
This  proposal,  when  we  were  considering 
an  election  campaign  reform  bill  this 
year,  was  not  presented  to  us.  There  was 
no  testimony  offered  on  most  of  the  par- 
ticular points  raised  in  this  amendment, 
and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  given  due  con- 
sideration, rather  than  legislating  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

With  respect  to  the  ix)int  made  by  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  Michigan 
when  he  said  that  we  have  a  much  great- 
er amount  provided  for  House  campaigns 
than  the  average  cost  of  House  cam- 
paigns, we  did  not  fix  this  $90,000  figure 
as  any  magic  figure.  We  selected  it  be- 
cause the  Senate  had  already  acted  on 
S.  372  last  year,  and  it  has  the  $90,000 
figure  in  it  for  House  campaigns  as  a 
maximum  figure.  That  is  why  we  carried 
the  figure  over.  If  it  was  good  last  year — 
and  I  would  venture  to  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  perhaps  not  both  but  one 
of  the  two  of  them,  voted  for  It  last  year, 
because  it  went  over  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  an  overwhelming 
vote — we  felt  it  should  still  be  valid. 

I  would  simply  say  we  do  not  have  any 
preference  for  that  particular  figure.  We 
felt,  resdly.  that  the  House  Members 
themselves  ought  to  decide  on  what  was 
a  fair  amount  to  reduce  the  cost  of  cam- 
paigning. If  they  see  fit  to  come  up  with 
a  figure  of  $60,000  or  $50,000  as  the  limit, 
fine:  that  would  be  perfectly  all  right 
with  us,  and  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  lowering  some  of  the  other  limits  in 
the  bill  or  the  figures  in  this  chart  we 
arrived  at.  This  was  the  best  consensus 
that  we  could  arrive  at  between  the  mem- 
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ben  of  the  Rules  Conmlttee.  after  the 
hearings  that  were  held  on  the  subject 
matter,  in  order  to  report  back  a  blU,  as 
we  were  committed  to  do. 
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Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  Presldrait,  I  want 
to  Indicate  my  support  of  the  motion  to 
strike  title  V  of  8.  3044,  the  Federal  Cam- 
paign Act  Amendments  of  1974. 

Tltie  V  of  8.  3044  proposed  to  In- 
cfwse  the  amount  a  taxpayer  could 
claim  as  a  tax  deduction  or  tax  credit 
as  a  result  of  making  a  political  con- 
tribution. In  addition,  title  V  proposed  to 
Increase  the  |1  tax  check-ofT  to  $2,  or 
in  the  case  of  a  Joint  return  $4. 

These  provisions  of  title  V,  however. 
pale  to  insignificance  compared  to  the 
proposal  to  reverse  the  procedure  govern- 
ing the  checkoff  plan.  Under  existing  law. 
If  a  taxpayer  wishes  to  participate  he 
does  so  by  "checking  off."  In  doing  so. 
the  taxpayer  Is  electing,  through  a  posi- 
tive commitment,  to  support  the  check- 
ed plan.  Under  8.  3044.  however,  the 
spirit  of  volunteerlsm  which  is  the  f  oun- 
datloQ  of  the  plan,  is  to  be  replaced  by  a 
procedure  which  can  only  erode  that 
spirit.  In  Its  place,  8.  3044  proposes  to 
amend  existing  law  to  provide  for  the 
automatic  designation  of  $2  of  income 
tax  Ualrfllty  of  every  individual  whose 
Income  tax  liability  is  $2  or  more  for 
the  taxable  year  to  the  Federal  election 
campaign  fund,  unless  the  Individual 
elects  not  to  make  such  a  designation 
It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  re- 
port accompanying  S.  3044  did  not  even 
hint  at  a  Justification  for  reversing  the 
^  checkoff  procedure  thus  suggesting  the 
absence  of  any  sound  position  to  Justify 
the  change. 

In  my  10  years  In  the  Senate  I  have 
never  seen  anything  so  csmlcal  or  callous 
as  this  approach  to  legislation.  This 
cynicism  Is  clearly  evident  when  one  re- 
views the  background  and  operation  of 
the  checkoff  plan.  With  total  disregard 
far  the  underlying  participating  spirit 
of  the  checkoff  plan,  the  authors  of 
S-  3044must have  calculated  that  If  only 
3.1  percent  of  our  citizens  were  par- 
ticipating in  the  checkoff  plan  as  was 
reported  in  November  1973.  then  it  would 
surely  follow  that  if  the  checkoff  dol- 
lars were  taken  automatically,  only  a 
few  citizens  would  "check-off"  against 
the  automatic  designation  as  provided 
for  In  8.  3044.  thus  insuring  that  the 
checkoff  fund  would  have  sufBcient 
funds  to  meet  the  required  amounts  to 
underwrite  the  public  financing  of  po- 
litical campaigns. 

Apparently,  the  authors  of  S.  3044  be- 
lieve that  any  method  which  will  guar- 
antee the  success  of  the  checkoff  plan 
Is  Justlflable  even  if  it  involves  the  kind 
of  cynical  calculations  that  are  Implied 
m  this  particular  provision  of  8.  3044. 
Such  cynicism  Is  a  sad  enough  trait,  but 
It  Is  a  disaster  In  legislation— especU^ 
In  camnaiyn  fln^nrtrfg 

Blr.  President,  I  cannot  accept,  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  agree,  the  kind  of 
thinking  which  has  promoted  this  ai>- 
proaeh  to  the  checkoff  plan.  If  we  are 
to  have  honest  elections,  as  the  pro- 
PMwnU  of  public  campaign  fln.Ln/.<ng 
advocate,    then    let    us    have    honest 


straightforward  laws.  To  do  otherwise, 
as  8.  3044  proposes,  is  to  insult  the  in- 
telligence of  the  American  public. 

If  the  checkoff  plan  is  a  worthy 
mechanism  for  providiag  fimds  for  po- 
litical campaigns,  then  let  those  who 
support  that  approach,  like  the  Dol- 
lar-Check-Off Committee,  promote  it 
among  our  citizens.  If  it  is  worthy,  then 
let  our  citizens  choose  as  a  free  people 
whether  to  support  it  or  not.  That  is 
the  way,  the  only  way.  to  conduct  this 
program.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  de- 
structive of  the  very  ethic  which  under- 
lies our  poUtical  system:  The  freedom 
to  choose. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
finance  Committee,  to  whom  title  V 
will  be  referred  as  a  separate  bill,  will 
take  the  position  that  the  automatic 
designation  approach  as  contained  in 
tiUe  V  is  wrong  and  contrary  to  com- 
monsense  and  will  move  to  strike  that 
particular  part  of  Utie  V  altogether. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  consider- 
ing the  proposed  change  in  the  check- 
off plan  I  intend  to  urge  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  review  the  right  of 
the  individual  taxpayer  to  designate 
the  party  of  his  choice  lor  receiving  his 
tax  dollar  imder  the  check-off  plan. 

As  originally  established,  the  tax 
check-off  plan  allowed  the  taxpayer  to 
either  designate  that  $1  shall  be  paid 
over  to  the  Presidential  election  cam- 
paign found  for  the  account  of  the 
candidates  of  any  specified  political 
party  for  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  or  if  no  specific 
account  Is  designated  by  such  individual 
for  a  general  account  for  all  candidates 
for  election  to  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President  according  to  a  non- 
partisan entiUement  formula. 

Whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with 
financing  political  fimnpnigriB  through 
a  tax-check-off  system,  nothing  is  more 
fundamental  to  that  system  than  allow- 
ing a  taxpayer  the  right  to  choose  how 
his  tax  dollar  is  to  be  used,  if  he  cares 
to  participate. 

In  my  opinion,  the  cniginal  concep- 
tion of  the  tax  check-off  plan  wm  cor- 
rect, and  in  keeping  with  our  traditional 
belief  that  in  matters  of  political  choice 
our  citizens  should  have  the  right  of  free 
choice.  By  providing  the  taxpayer  with 
a  choice  under  the  tax  check-off  plan 
that  basic  freedom  was  preserved. 

In  1973,  however,  an  amendment  to 
the  PubUc  Debt  Limit  Act.  Public  Law 
83-53,  was  adopted  eliminating  the  op- 
portunity for  a  taxpayer  to  designate  the 
political  party  to  whom  his  dollar  check- 
off could  be  sent.  The  result  is  a  check- 
off plan  in  which  all  checkoff  dollars  are 
collected  in  a  nonpartisan  Presidential 
election  campaign  fund  to  be  disbursed 
imder  an  established  formula. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  of  course  regret- 
table, that  the  Senate  saw  fit  to  modify 
the  check-off  plan  by  not  allowing  the 
taxpayer  the  right  to  designate  the  poli- 
tical party  of  his  choice  as  a  recipient 
of  his  tax  dollar.  But  what  is  even  more 
distressing  is  the  complete  lack  of  con- 
cern by  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment as  to  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
on  the  value  of  free  choice. 
The  reason  given  by  the  proponents 


of  the  amendment  is  thait  by  striking  the 
opportunity  to  designate  a  political 
party  weis  that  it  would  hdP  to  simplify 
the  placement  of  the  checkoff  provision 
on  an  individual's  tax  return.  So,  BCr. 
President,  for  the  sake  of  administra- 
tive simplicity,  we  deprive  the  American 
taxpayer,  should  he  care  to  participate, 
of  the  right  to  designate  the  party  of  his 
choice  to  receive  his  tax  dollars. 

If  we  must  sacrifice  the  value  of  free 
choice  to  gain  simplicity  in  our  tax  re- 
turns, Mien.  I  am  afraid  we  have  failed 
our  responsibilities.  If  we  shall  succumb 
to  the  kind  of  reasoniniS  which  was  the 
foundation  for  modifyiag  the  checkoff 
plan,  then  we  might  as  well  turn  over  our 
authority  to  the  Federal  administration 
and  go  home.  1 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sttre  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  oould  find  a  way 
to  accommodate  the  duU  choice  provi- 
sions of  the  original  clieckoff  plan.  In 
this  regard,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  IRS  is  able  to  acooounodate  two 
checkoff  opportimities  oil  this  year's  tax 
form.  It  would  seem  poeeible,  therefore, 
that  they  could  accommodate  an  (oipor- 
tunity  to  designate  partf^xdce. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  real  Issue  here 
is  not  the  design  of  tax  return  forms  nor 
the  administrative  problems  of  IRS,  but 
whether  Congress  will  recngnlze  the  right 
of  free  choice  under  the  checkoff  plan. 
That  is  the  issue  and  that  is  what  con- 
cerns me. 

Mr.  President,  niunerous  groiQK  con- 
cerned with  campaign  financing  have 
authored  statements  ot  princl{des  with 
respect  to  laws  and  programs  governing 
canu;)aign  financing.  These  principles  al- 
most always  recommend  the  rtform  of 
campaign  financing  practices  and  in  par- 
ticular that  the  Federal  Oovemment  use 
public  fimds  to  support  oampaigns.  Yet, 
in  rem>ect  to  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
none  of  these  so-called  statement  of 
principles  deal  with  the  ({uestion  of  how 
to  guarantee  that  a  taxpayra^  d<Aar  will 
not  be  used  to  support  a  party  or  a  can- 
didate wtth  whom  he  diskgrees. 

Those  who  advocate  pvblic  campaign 
financing  through  the  icheckoff  plan 
cannot  ignore  the  reality  that  the  tax- 
payer is  deprived  of  the  right  to  desig- 
nate the  party  he  wishes  to  support. 
Instead,  if  he  chooses  to  participate,  his 
dollars  will  be  divided  not  only  among 
the  major  parties  but.  gerhaps,  minor 
parties  as  well.  This  is  not  fair  to  those 
who  want  to  support  one  party  over  the 
others.  It  is  not  fair  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  taxpayer,  if  he  desires  to  par- 
ticipate, has  no  choice. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  ttiat  a  way  can 
be  devised  to  accommodate  freedom  of 
choice  under  the  checkoff  plan.  If  we 
fail  to  accommodate  that  political  free- 
dom then  any  public  campaign  financing 
program  will  be  seriously  deficient  in 
preserving  the  right  of  our  citizens  to 
choose  whom  they  wish  to  support. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OBFICER  (Mr. 
DoMBHicr) .  The  hour  of  3  o'clock  having 
arrived,  under  the  previous  order,  the 
yeas  and  n&ys  having  been  ordered,  the 
Senate  will  ndw  vote  on  the  amendment 
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of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
WncKEK)  No.  1070.  The  clerk  will  call 
theroU. 

Ttoe  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  I  announce 
tiiat  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bxnt- 
snv) .  the  Senator  f root  M^ssiesippl  (Mr. 
Eastlahb),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  I*tTLBBiGHT) .  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  GsAvn.) ,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hitghbs),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Lokg),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  MiTZXNBAUH) ,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOTA),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
M-osKiK) ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RnicorF) .  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Stmimgton)  are  necessar- 
ily absent.  ^ 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hxtddleston)  is 
absent  (m  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  froin  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock). 
the  SenatOT  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  William  R.  Scott), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  , 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
YouNo)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  furtiier  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  Is  absent  due 
to  illness  in  the  family. 

I  f  luther  annou2)ce  that,  if  present  smd 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Peimsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott)  sind  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Tatt)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  10, 
nays  68,  as  follows: 


So   Mr.   Weicker's   amendment    (No. 
1070)  was  rejected. 


[No.  100  Leg. 

1 

YKAH— 10 

AUen 

Grlflln 

Rotb 

Baker 

HoUlnga 

Weleker 

B«meU 

ManaflBld 

CbUes 

Nvinn 

NAYS— 68 

Aboumk 

DomlnltA 

McOlure 

BtrUett 

Eagleton 

MoOee 

Bayh 

Ervln 

MoOorem 

Be»U 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

BeUmon 

Pong 

MetcaU 

BlUe 

Ooldwater 

Mooa 

Biden 

aumey 

Melftnn 

Brooke 

Hansen 

Paekwood 

BtwUer 

Bart 

Pastoce 

BunUck 

Hartke 

Peanon 

BjTd, 

HaikeU 

PeU 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hatfield 

P«cy 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Hatbawsy 

Prozmire 

Cannon 

Helma  . 

Baadolpli . 

Cue 

Hnuka 

SchwBikxr 

Chiirch 

Humphrey 

SparknwA 

aark 

Inouye 

Stafford 

CoiA 

Jarknon 

Stennls 

cotton 

Jatlts 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

Jotanston 

Tliiirmond 

Curtis 

Kennedy 

Tower 

Dole 

MagnuEon 

Tunney 

Domenld 

McGleUan. 

woaanu 

NOT  VOTING— M 

Aiken  lionK  Seott, 

Bentaen  Uatblaa  WUllaia  L. 

Bm^  Meteenbaum      Stevene 

femand  Mbndale  SteveoaDa 

Fnlbrlght  Bfontoya    -       B^italngton 

Gravel  Muskle  Taft 

Huddleston  Rlblooff  Young 

Hugbes  Scott,  Hiigb 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bUls  of  the  Senate: 

S.  969.  An  act  relating  to  tbe  constltutlooal 
rights  of  Indians; 

S.  1836.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  incorporate  the  American  Hospital 
of  Paris,"  approved  January  30,  1913  (37 
Stat.  664);  and 

S.  301.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 2471925,  incorporating  the  American  War 
Mothers,  to  permit  certain  stepmothers  and 
adoptive  mothers  to  be  members  of  that 
organization. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (S.  39)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  a  more 
effective  program  to  prevent  aircraft  pi- 
racy, and  for  other  purposes,  disagreed  to 
by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  diss^reeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
Mr.  Stagcees,  Mr.  Jarjcan,  Mr.  Dingell, 
Mr.  Devinx,  and  Mr.  Kutkendall  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1341)  to  provide  for 
financing  the  economic  devel(^ment  of 
Indians  and  Indian  organizations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
to  provide  for  public  financing  of  pri- 
mary and  general  election  campaigns  for 
Federal  elective  office,  and  to  amend  cer- 
tain other  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
the  financing  and  conduct  of  such  cam- 
paigns.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
is  recognized  to  call  up  amendment  No. 
1094,  on  which  there  shall  be  30  minutes 
of  debate. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3^eld  to  me  for  10  seconds  so  that 
I  may  make  an  announcement? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  colleagues  we  have  a  30-minute 
time  limit  on  this  amendment.  I  do  not 
e:Q)ect  to  use  more  than  3  minutes  Inas- 
much as  we  already  have  voted  on  this 
Identical  issue. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDlNa  OPWCER.  The 
aniend^ent  has  not  been  stated. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  c/oDBetA  that  It  l^  In  order  to 
as^  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTbER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordertd. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  derk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  78,  line  19,  strike  out  "and  617" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "617,  and  618". 

On  page  78,  below  line  22,  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  617,  add  the  following  new 
item: 

"618.  Early  disclosure  of  election  results  in 
Presidential  election  years.". 

On  page  86.  below  line  17,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"PART  VI.— EARLY  DISCLOSURE  OF  PRES- 
IDENTIAL ELECTION  RESnXTS 
"Sec.  601.  (a)  Chapter  29  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"  '§  618.  Early  disclosure  of  election  results  in 
Presidential  election  years. 
"  'Whoever  makes  public  any  information 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  votes  cast 
for  any  candidate  for  election  to  the  office  of 
Presidential  and  Vice-Presldentlal  elector  in 
the  general  election  held  for  the  appointment 
of  Presidential  electors,  prior  to  midnight, 
eastern  standard  time,  on  the  day  on  which 
such  election  is  held  shaU  be  fined  not  more 
than  $6,000,  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both.'.". 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  de- 
bate on  this  amendment  and  any  roll- 
calls  that  occur  thereon,  Mr.  Charles 
Waters  of  my  staff  may  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the  ob- 
jective of  this  amendment  1$  easily  un- 
derstood. As  the  chairman  said,  we  have 
had  the  matter  before  the  Senate  on 
other  occasions  and  it  has  been  voted 
upon  before. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICTER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  susp>end. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  Quite 
simply,  this  amendment  would  make  it 
unlawful  for  local  election  officials  to  an- 
nounce the  election  returns  for  President 
and  Vice  President  prior  to  midnight, 
eastern  standard  time.  In  so  doing,  this 
amendment  would  prevent  the  public  dis- 
closure of  Presidential  election  returns  In 
the  Eastern  and  Central  States  while 
polls  are  open  and  citizens  are  still  vot- 
ing in  Western  States. 

This  amendment  previously  has  been 
considered  by  the  Senate  on  two  occa- 
sions as  ah  amendment  to  other  propos- 
als. It  was  Introduced  on  June  28,  1973. 
as  8.  20M  and  referred  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee where  It  Is  presently  pending. 

On  June  27,  I  offered  a  similar 
amendment  to  Senator  Robert  C.  Btrb's 
bill  to  change  the  date  of  Federal  elec- 
tions. During  debate  on  my  amendment, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  stated: 

I  would  vote  for  the  amendment,  if  in  fact 
the  Senator  would  limit  it  to  Presidential 
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UMl  Vice  PresldsTitiBi  elections.  I  thin<t  thst 
It  would  reaolve  one  of  the  great  problems, 
and  we  would  be  on  our  way  to  what  tbe 
Senator  wants  to  accompllah. 

But  I  think  the  restriction  a«  to  all  Fed- 
eral eleottona  la  a  Mrloua  hardoblp  and  I. 
therefore,  will  oppoae  hla  amendment  on 
that  basis. 

Senator  Cook's  objection  has  been  re- 
moved from  this  amendment  making  the 
disclosure  provision  apply  only  to  the 
election  returns  In  the  Presidential  and 
Vice-Presidential  elections. 

Qonsldertng  Senator  Cook's  objection, 
this  amendment  was  withdrawn  and 
then  introduced  as  a  bill.  S.  2099.  which 
was  referred  to  the  Rules  Committee. 

On  July  28, 1973.  this  proposal  in  mod- 
ified form  as  suggested  by  Senator  Cook, 
was  called  up  again  as  an  amendment 
to  S.  372,  the  Federal  elections  bill.  Dur- 
ing debate  on  this  amendment  Senator 
Cook  stated: 

We  all  know  tbe  effect  of  television.  We 
know  that  after  ^  of  the  votes  are  counted 
and  the  resiilts  announced,  the  people  in 
Alaska  are  just  going  to  the  polls.  Some- 
thing really  ouKht  to  be  done  about.  I  think 
sometbtmr  ought  to  be  done  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  the  opfwrtunlty  to  have  heiur- 
Ings  to  make  a  detarmlnaUon  of  the  best 
way  to  do  It. 

Therefore,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  Is  on  record  on 
two  different  occasions  sunwrUng  either 
this  approach  or  Senate  consideration  of 
tills  proposal.  There  has  been  ample  time 
for  hearings.  The  problem  of  early  Pres- 
idential election  disclosures  has  been 
the  subject  of  numerous  hearings  dur- 
ing the  past  15  years.  Now  Is  the  appro- 
priate time  and  this  Is  the  appropriate 
bill  for  Congress  to  finally  act  in  order 
to  end  a  practice  which  has  the  potential 
of  distorting  the  normal  outcome  of 
Presidential  elections. 

THie  net  effect  of  this  proposal  will  be 
to  prevent  the  public  disclosure  of  Presi- 
dential electloi  returns  until  midnight, 
eastern  standard  time:  11  pjn.,  central 
standard  time;  10  pjn.,  mountain  stand- 
ard time:  9  pjn.  Pacific  standard  time:  8 
p.m..  Yukon  time:  7  pjn.  Alaska-Hawaii 
time;  and  6  pjn.,  Bering  time.  By  these 
times,  polls  thrmighout  the  United 
States  will  be  closed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  voting  hoiuv  of  the  50 
States,  as  well  as  the  hour  of  public 
disclosure  under  the  terms  of  my  amend- 
ment be  Inserted  in  the  Rxcoao  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objectioci,  tbe  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

STATE  STATUTES  PRESCRIBINC  HOURS  AT  WHICH  POLLS 
OPEN  AND  CLOSE 


UaiMStstH 


Hwm 


Monn 


LscaltMiMof 
disdouvt 
furim  BiHniM 


..    la.m Sf.in.i. U  t-in. 

..  8i.a tfM 7«ndlp.in.> 

...  6a.M 7mi lOp.m. 

...  ta.m 7i30p.m...  11  p.m. 

...  7i.ai |p.M 9Bjn. 

...  7a.Hi 7  p.m lOp.m. 

...  <••■•.* IpJR 12p.m. 

--.  7».si Sp.B Wp-«- 

Dotrictd  Cvtombia.  •■.n Sp.m 12  p.m. 

FtarWi 7».Bi. 7p.m IZp.m. 

6e«Hto 7«.n 7p.ni 12p.m. 


AritOM... 

ArtuaMs 
CaMaraia.. 
Caiafa4a  .. 

COMMCtiCst 


Unitad  States 


Hours 
opanad 


Hours 
doted 


Local  time  o< 
dtadosure 
under  Bellmon 
amendment 


Hawaii 7a.m. 

Idaho 8a.m. 

Illinois 6  am.. 

Indiana 6  a.m.. 

Iowa 7  a.m.* 

Kanas 7a.m.. 

Kentucky 6  a.m. 

Louisiana S  a.m. 

Maina 6a.m.' 

Maryland 7  a.m 

Massachusetts • 

Michigan. 7  a.m 8 

Minnesota 7  a.m.  8 

Mississippi 7  a.m 6 

Missouri 6  a.m .  7 

Montana 8a.m 8 

Nebraska. 8  a.m 8 

Nevada 7  a.m.' 7 

New  Hampshire 10  a.m.> 6 

New  Jersey 7  a.m 8 

New  Mexico 8s.m..      .  7 

New  York 6  i.m.» 9 

North  Carolina 6:30  a.m...  6 

North  Dakota 9  a.m.     .      7 

Ohio 6:30  a.m.   .  6 

Oklahoma. 7  a.m." 7 

Oregon 8  am 8 

Pennsylvania 7  a.m 8 

Rhode  Island (u) 9 

South  Carolina 8  a.m .  7 

South  Dakota 8  am 7 


|.m 7  p.m. 

p.m Sand  10  p.m. 

^m 11  p.ni. 

p.m 11  and  12  p.m. 

p.m 11  p.m. 

p.m 11  p.m. 

am        ..  U  and  12  p.in. 

p.m        ..  11  p.m. 

%m  12  p.m. 

am 12  p.m. 

.. 12  p.m. 

It.m 11  and  12  p.m. 

Hm 11  p.m. 

jim 11  p.aa. 

am 11  p.m. 

am 10  p.m. 

p.m  10  and  11  p.m. 

(,m 9  p.m. 

(im 12  p.m. 


12  p.m. 

10  p.m. 
12  p.m. 
12  p.m. 

11  p.m. 

12  p.m. 


9  a.m." 

7  a.m.". 
7  a.m.. 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vamont. . 
Virginia... 

Washington. 7  am 

West  Virginia 6:»a.m 

Wisconsin ('•) 

Wyoming 9  a.m.-. 


6  a.m. 


am 
am. 

am 

:S)  p.m.". 
am  .   . 
:»  p.m.. 

am 11  p.m. 

am 9  p.m. 

am 12  p.m. 

am 12  p.m. 

am .12  p.m. 

p.m 10  and  U  p.m. 

am  U  and  12  p.m. 

p.m  11  p.m. 

Hm 9  and  10  p.m. 

12  p.m. 


am. 

m 


^ 


p.m. 


am 

am 


12  p.m. 

9  p.m. 
12  p.m. 
11  p.m. 

10  p.m. 


>  Alabama.— In  counties  oi  over  400.000  population  using 
voting  machines,  polls  close  at  7  p.m. 

>  Approiimately  M  percent  of  the  population. 

'  Connecticut.— In  primaries,  polls  t^en  at  12  noon,  ;  9-438. 
<  Iowa.— In  cities,  where  registratioe  not  required,  polls  open 
al  8  am 

>  Maine.— Where  voting  machines  uied  exclusively,  polls  open 
at  10  a.m.  and  close  at  9  p.m. 

•  Massachusetts- Polls  must  be  open  at  least  10  consecutive 
hours,  and  must  close  not  later  than  8  p.m. 

'  Nevada.— In  counties  of  less  than  25,000  population,  polls 
open  at  8  a.m.  and  dose  at  6  p.m. 

•  New  Hampshire.— Hours  vary  aecerding  to  size  ot  town.  In 
primaries,  polb  must  be  open  4  hours,  opening  not  earlier  than 
6  a.m.  and  closing  not  later  than  g  p.m 

'  New  York.— For  spactal  elections,  polls  open  at  6  a.m.  and 
close  at  7  p.m.  In  primaries,  evervwhtre  except  New  York  Ci'.v, 
polls  open  at  12  m.  and  close  at  S  p.«i.  In  New  York  City  polls 
open  at  3  p.m.  and  close  at  10  p.m. 

K  North  Carolina.- Where  voting  leachines  are  used,  polls 
close  at  7 :30  p.m. 

B  Oklahoma.-  Voters  may  file  petition  to  have  polls  open  at 
6  a.m. 

"  Rhode  Island.-  Hour  polls  open  «ries  Irom?  a.m.  to  12  ffl 

o  Tennessee —County  commission's  o(  election  may  pre- 
scribe diflerent  hours,  at  least  IS  dafs  before  election,  but  in 
no  event  may  polls  be  open  fewer  thap  7  hours  between  S  a.m. 
and  9  p.m. 

"  Texas —Election  comnissioners  way  vary  hour  foi  opening 
poUs.  In  CMntws  ol  less  tiun  100.010  population,  polls  may 
open  at  8  a.m.  In  counties  g!  ^.oater  tkan  1,000,000  population, 
polls  may  open  at  6  a.m 

>•  Vermont— Hours  prescribed  by  Ifgistative  branch  in  each 
municipality,  but  polls  must  open  not  earlier  than  6  a.m.  and 
close  not  later  than  7  p.m. 

•  Wisconsin.— In  cities  of  1st,  2d.  and  3d  class,  polls  open 
at  7  am.  In  cities  ot  4th  class,  and  villaees  and  towi.s,  polls 
open  at  9  a.m.  but  governing  body  of  sucn  municipalities  may 
prescribe  that  polls  open  not  earlier  th«n7  a.m. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  prevent  the  nation- 
wide publicizing  of  election  results  and 
predictions  based  on  actijal  returns  tabu- 
lated in  the  Eastern  States  until  after 
9  pjn.,  Pacific  standard,  time,  or  1  hour 
after  the  polls  have  closed  in  California. 
Because  polls  in  Hawaii  close  at  6  p.m., 
local  time,  those  polls  will  have  been 
closed  for  an  hour.  Delayed  broadcasting 
in  Alaska  would  avoid  aerious  problems 
in  Alaska  where  one-lialf  the  voters 
would  still  have  1  hour  to  vote.  This 
amendment,  in  my  vle^,  represents  a 
simple,  direct  approach  to  the  correction 
of  an  election  abuse  who^e  time  for  solu- 
tion is  long  overdue. 


One  thing  should  be  made  absolutely 
clear — voting  hours  would  still  be  regni- 
lated  by  the  States  and  only  the  hour  of 
public  disclosure  by  local  election  offi- 
cials of  Presidential  results  woold  be  af- 
fected. The  counting  of  votes  in  all  races, 
including  tbe  PresUenti^l  contest,  could 
begin  when  the  polls  clo«e  and  <mly  the 
public  announcement  of  the  Presidential 
results  would  be  delayed  until  the  appro- 
priate hour  of  disclosure. 

In  every  Presidential  election  year 
since  1860  citizens  have  been  alarmed  be- 
cause of  the  likelihood  that  the  present 
practice  of  publicizing  otnd  predicting 
election  returns  infiuenc<iB  the  way  many 
votes  are  cast  and  discourages  others 
from  voting  because  q{  the  belief  that 
the  outcome  of  the  election  has  already 
been  decided. 

Few  would  contend  that  the  publicizing 
of  election  returns  while  citizens  are  vot- 
ing has  smything  but  a  negative  impact. 

I  believe  the  problem  was  summarized 
quite  well  by  Senator  Hartke  in  a  letter 
addressed  in  1967  to  Senator  Pastore, 
chairman  of  the  Subcomjnittee  (m  Com- 
munications of  Uie  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.  < 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Hartkk's  letter  be  printed'  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  j 

Senator  Habtke's  letter — ■ 

"There  Is,  additional)^,  the  question  of 
whether  listeners  and  viewers  who  have  yet 
to  vote  are  Influenced  by  attual  vote  results 
elsewhere  or  by  projections  of  results.  There 
have  been  elections  recootly  where  the 
change  of  majority  In  one  Western  State 
could  have  tipped  a  Presidential  election.  It 
Is  possible  that  some  voter  already  cast  have 
decided  the  Important  elections.  Tliis,  In 
turn,  may  have  repercussldns  In  local  Sec- 
tions. 

"The  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  won 
tbe  1960  National  election  b^  a  pltirallty  vote. 
If  one  voter  in  each  of  tlM  173,000  voting 
precincts  in  the  United  States  had  switched 
his  vote  from  Mr.  Kennedy  to  Richard  M. 
Nixon  Nixon  would  have  Won  the  popular 
vote.  .  .  . 

"Realistically,  had  there  been  a  switch  af 
one. vote  in  Kennedy's  favi|r  in  each  of  the 
10.400  precincts  In  Illinois  plus  a  switch"  of 
nine  votes  in  each  of  the  $.000  precincts  In 
Texas,  Mr.  Nixon  would  have  tallied  tl^e  re- 
quired 270  electoral  votes  and  would  have 
been  our  President. 

"...  A  switch  of  27  electoral  votes  by  Illi- 
nois and  24  votes  by  Texas,  combined,  would 
have  resulted  in  a  dlfferenl:  choice  of  candi- 
date for  President  of  the  Ulilted  States. 

"I  am  not  disputing  the  Inherent  right  of 
the  people  to  know  tbe  facts,  and  the  rights 
of  stations  and  networks  \o  tell  the  facta 
along  with  intarpretat^ns.  .  .  . 

"What  primarily  concerns  me  is  protecting 
the  right  of  the  election  process  in  the  great- 
est democracy  on  earth. 

"I  would  recommend  to  you  that  you 
schedule  bearings  of  our  pubconunlttee  to 
Inquire  into  this  matter  and  its  attendant 
problems." 

Mr.  BELLMON.  In  response  to  Senator 
Hartke's  letter  criticizing  early  disclo- 
sure of  Presidential  election  results,  pub- 
lic hearings  were  held  before  Senator 
Pastore's  subcommittee  which  aptly  re- 
stated the  problem  i^  !t^  final  report  by 
saying: 
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Common  sense  seems  to  Indicate  that  a 
Qian  who  sits  down  to  dinner  Just  before 
going  out  to  vote,  switching  on  the  television 
hears  that  so  and  so  has  already  been  de- 
clared the  winner,  might  not  engage  himself 
tn  an  exercise  In  futUIty. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  was  a  very 
practical  and  commonsense  way  of  look- 
ing at  the  problem,  and  I  think  quite 
clearly  points  out  the  need  for  the  93d 
Congress  to  take  action. 

It  is  In  the  Interest  of  this  Nation  that 
the  greatest  number  of  citizens  possible 
exercise  their  right  to  vote  and  that  this 
fundamental  right  be  carried  out  inde- 
pendent of  and  unhampered  by  any  prior 
knowledge  of  the  significance  their  vote 
will  play  in  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the 
election.  S.  3044,  dealing  with  the  reform 
of  our  election  process,  provides  Congress 
with  the  proper  vehicle  to  finally  resolve 
this  ICHig-standing  abuse. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  my  amend- 
ment represents  no  suppression  of  the 
news.  It  provides  a  badly  needed  regula- 
tion of  Presidential  elections  providing 
for  orderly  returns  and  the  orderly  re- 
lease of  information  concerning  these  re- 
turns. 

Quite  clearly.  Congress  has  the  con- 
stitutional authority  and  responsibility 
to  so  act.  Article  n,  section  1  of  the  Con- 
stitution gives  Congress  the  power  to 
determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  elec- 
tors for  President  and  Vice  President. 
Article  I,  section  4  empowers  Congress 
to  regulate  the  time,  place,  and  manner 
for  holding  elections  for  Senators  and 
Representatives.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
indicated  that  this  provision  may  also  be 
applicable  to  Presidential  elections. 

Thus,  there  appears  to  be  ample  con- 
stitutional authority  to  support  the  pro- 
posal that  a  Federal  law  be  enacted  as  I 
have  proposed  which  would  prohibit 
election  authorities  from  releasing  Pres- 
idential election  results  until  a  time  fixed 
by  Federal  law.  Such  a  law  I  believe  to 
be  not  only  constitutional,  but  practical 
as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  refer  to  a 
study  issued  In  1965  by  the  Congressiontil 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress regarding  the  constitutionality  of 
proposals  prohibiting  the  publicizing  of 
election  returns  prior  to  the  polls  clos- 
ing in  all  States.  This  report  concludes  as 
follows : 

There  appears  to  be  authoritative  support 
of  yet  another  proposal.  Namely,  the  enact- 
ment of  a  Federal  law  which  would  prohibit 
election  authorities  from  releasing  Federal 
election  results  until  a  time  fixed  by  a  Fed- 
eral law.  Such  a  time  could  be  set  with  re- 
Kard  to  tbe  differences  In  time  sones  across 
the  country.  If  it  were  made  a  Federal  crime 
for  election  officials  to  release  this  informa- 
tion before  the  time  designated,  such  a  law 
could  be  practical  and  might  well  be  held  to 
be  Constitutional.  It  should  be  noted,  that 
although  election  officials  are  aptwlnted  by 
tbe  State,  they  also  serve  a  Federal  function 
when  acting  in  Federal  elections  and  aire  thus 
properly  subject  to  Federal  controls. 

Mr.  President,  this  study,  although  not 
conclusive  in  nature,  indicates  quite 
clearly,  that  my  proposal  is  constitu- 
tional. Certainly,  its  enactment  would 
solve  this  serious  problem,  and,  in  my 
view,  represents  the  best  approach  in 
achieving  the  national  objective  of  maxi- 
mum voter  participation.  It  is  time  for 


the  Senate  to  act;  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  myself  a  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  identical  in  principle  as 
amendment  No.  1094  that  was  previously 
offered  and  defeated  by  a  vote  of  51  to  25, 
with  24  Senators  not  voting. 

The  Senator  said  this  would  not  ap- 
ply to  congressional  elections.  Congres- 
sional elections  certainly  could  not  be  af- 
fected. How  is  a  congressional  election  in 
one  State  or  district  going  to  be  af ffected 
by  premature  disclosure  in  California?  It 
is  absurd  on  its  face.  The  only  race  it  can 
apply  to  is  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice 
Presidency. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  ad- 
minister and  it  would  impose  a  criminal 
penalty,  subject  to  a  $5,000  fine  if  I  or 
some  other  Member  of  Congress  at  the 
close  of  the  polls  in  an  eastern  seaboard 
State  called  a  friend  in  California  and 
said,  "We  heard  the  result"  and  that  so 
and  so  was  winning  by  so  many  votes.  If 
we  phoned  a  friend  in  California  to  con- 
vey that  informataion,  we  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  $5,000  criminal  penalty.  The 
proposal  is  patently  absurd  on  its  face. 

We  can  certainly  recognize  the  un- 
fortunate situation  we  have  where  voters 
9xe  influenced  in  the  Far  West  when  they 
learn  the  results  of  an  election  in  the 
East  at  a  much  earlier  time,  but  I  do  not 
Imow  how  we  can  possibly  avoid  that 
without  making  criminals  of  almost  ev- 
eryone in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  disagree  with  the  position  the  chair- 
man has  taken  about  mi^jripg  criminals 
of  everyone  in  the  United  States  under 
this  amendment.  All  this  amendment 
would  do  would  be  to  require  local  elec- 
tion officials  not  to  make  pubhc  the  re- 
turns of  elections  imtil  midnight  eastern 
standard  time.  In  this  way  there  would 
be  no  way  to  know  what  the  returns  were 
in  the  eastern  States  and  people  would 
not  be  tempted  to  call  someone  in  another 
time  zone  and  let  them  know.  We  merely 
say  not  to  release  the  outoome  imtll  mid- 
night. There  is  nothing  here  to  tempt 
anyone  to  violate  the  law  because  except 
for  election  officials  no  one  would  know 
what  happened. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  shall  not  argue  this  mat- 
ter at  great  length.  It  is  not  just  the  re- 
sult that  is  involved.  What  bothers  many 
of  us  and  it  did  in  the  previous  debate  is 
that  when  a  network  picks  up  four  pre- 
cincts in  an  entire  State,  and  the  an- 
nouncer goes  on  television  and  sajrs.  "By 
reason  of  our  projection  so  and  so  will 
carry  the  State  by  a  certain  vote."  There 
is  a  problem  there  and  it  is  a  very  serious 
problem.  It  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
projecting  who  will  win,  which  has  no 
effect  on  voters,  but  it  does  on  those  who 
count  the  votes,  those  who  are  in  the 


courthouses  and  whose  responsibiUty  it 
is  to  coimt  votes,  particularly  where 
many  States  still  have  ballots  and  where 
the  result  is  in  question.  We  do  have 
a  problem  at  5  after  6  in  the  evening 
when  15  Stotes  well  know  how  they 
are  going  to  vote  based  on  two  or  three 
preciiKts  in  a  State.  This  causes  a 
problem  and  I  think  it  is  serious.  We  can 
wrestle  with  this  for  a  long,  long  time, 
but  that  causes  more  problems  than  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  agree  from  experience  and 
not  from  theoretical,  academic  discus- 
sion. I  did  not  like  to  hear  on  television 
in  1968  from  a  few  precincts  telling  me  I 
was  going  to  be  slaughtered,  and  having 
801  my  people  across  the  country  so  in- 
formed. I  happen  to  believe  it  did  have 
some  effect  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  That  happoied  when  peo- 
ple still  had  4  or  5  hours  to  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOK.  Where  they  were  watching 
on  television  and  the  polls  were  still 
open. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  the  right  amendment, 
but  something  ought  to  be  done  so  the 
"Solomons"  cannot  just  sit  around  and 
tell  people  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
the  election,  particularly  when  the  elec- 
tion, is  close,  and  where  a  difference  of 
1  percent  in  each  precinct  will  make  the 
difference  of  who  is  going  to  be  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  know  how  the  rest  of  my 
colleagues  are  going  to  vote,  but  I  am 
going  to  catch  up  on  this  one. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Let  me  say  that  this 
matter  has  been  before  the  Senate  now 
for  months  and  months.  If  there  is  a  bet- 
ter approach,  we  ought  to  know  what  it 
is,  but,  lacking  something  better,  I,  like 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  think  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done,  and  this  is  the 
best  approach  I  have  seen  so  far. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  I 
would  like  to  join  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  HuifPHREY),  I  remember  in 
1964,  after  the  first  precinct,  we  were  told 
I  was  going  to  get  skunked,  and,  you 
Icnow,  they  were  right  (laughter). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
listened  to  two  of  the  experts,  but  if  we 
can  go  back,  past  1968  and  1964,  to  the 
results  of  1960.  we  find  another  view. 
President  Kennedy  carried  practically  all 
of  the  large  eastern  States.  Then,  when 
the  vote  came  in  from  the  western  States, 
he  was  not  doing  as  well  even  though  the 
results  in  the  East  had  been  announced 
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at  a  time  when  the  polls  in  the  West  still 
had  Mveral  houn  to  remain  open. 

It  is  a  very  open  question  whether  peo- 
ple are  affected  at  all.  or.  if  they  are  af- 
fected, whether  they  may  vote  for  the 
underdog  or  vote  for  whoever  seems  to 
be  ahead.  Obviously,  we  do  not  know 
whether  legislation  is  needed.  I  would 
certainly  sujvort  a  study  to  determine 
the  answers,  but  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
letfslate  tmkil  we  know  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem. 

Bfr.  HELLlfON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  a  question  ? 

Bfr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield 

Mr.  HKTiTiMON.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  it  is  healthy  or  bad  if  the  voters  on 
the  west  coast  know  how  the  voters  on 
the  east  coast  voted,  so  it  may  Influence 
them  as  to  how  to  vote  when  they  go 
tothepoDs? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  say.  with  all  respect. 
I  have  yet  to  see  any  convincing  evidence 
that  it  has  a  real  impact.  In  some  in- 
stances people  may  want  to  vote  for  a 
winner,  and  there  will  be  a  bandwagon 
effect.  In  other  Instances,  there  may  be 
an  underdog  effect.  A  voter  may  say.  "I 
am  going  to  vote  for  the  other  candidate, 
because  he  is  the  tniderdog,  and  because  I 
am  tired  of  being  pushed  around  here 
by  computers  and  being  told  that  is  the 
way  I  am  going  to  vote.  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  A  because  they  say  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  B." 

I  have  not  seen  convindng  evidence 
presented  to  the  cfunmlttee  or  on  the 
floor  which  would  Indicate  what  impact 
the  earlier  announcement  will  have  on 
the  other  States.  As  a  matter  ol  fact,  the 
evidence  seems  to  be  conflicting.  We 
ought  not  to  rush  into  legislation  that 
will  have  such  a  seriously  restrictive 
effect  on  the  media,  until  we  determine 
how  serious,  if  at  all.  the  problem 
really  Is^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
•the  Senator  yldd. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  may  be  right.  Whether  or 
not  they  are  convincing  results.  I  know 
there  is  something  wrong  in  people  turn- 
ing on  televlsioD  and  having  someone  in 
New  York  tell  them  what  Is  going  to  hap- 
pen across  the  country.  Even  if  they  are 
right.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  make 
our  own  mistakes.  In  Minnesota  we  are 
denied  any  right  to  campaign  on  elec- 
tion day.  No  candidate  can  even  be  near 
the  polling  place.  No  advertlsemrait  can 
appear  in  a  newspaper  or  anything  else 
except  the  announcement  that  this  Is 
election  day.  The  reason  for  that  is  that 
there  may  be  last  minute  election  pres- 
sures brought  to  bear. 

I  think  on  election  day  people  ought  to 
be  left  alone  to  make  up  their  own  minds, 
instead  of  having  the  "wise  one"  tell 
us  how  it  Is  going  to  come  out.  Just  wait 
for  the  result.  Oet  a  good  night's  sleep. 
We  can  know  the  result  the  next  day.  If 
one  is  angry  abodt  it,  he  win  not  be  quite 
so  angry. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  In  many 
respects.  What  bothers  me  about  prog- 
nostication is  that  tbey  ring  a  bell  and 
put  a  big  X  there  and  say  this  State  is 


going  in  this  column  because  of  their 
projections.  I  would  feel  much  better  if 
we  were  talking  about  results. 

Under  S.  343.  which  we  have  sJready 
passed,  election  day  would  be  a  national 
holiday,  so  we  would  not  have  their  mat- 
ter of  whether  pe<^le  could  vote  or  could 
not  vote  or  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
Under  S.  343  we  already  have  resolved 
that  issue  and  made  It  a  national 
holiday. 

My  main  objection  is  to  the  prognos- 
tication based  on  one,  two,  or  three 
districts. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  prognostication 
would  not  be  prohibited  under  this 
amendment.  One  could  make  all  the 
projections  he  wanted,  but  this  amend- 
ment simply  says  that  whoever  makes 
public  any  informatitn  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  votes  cast  for  any  candi- 
date for  election  to  the  office  of  President 
and  Vice  President 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BEXIiMON.  Those  projections 
would  be  impossible  if  the  outcome  had 
not  been  announced.  Those  projectiwis 
are  based  on  certain  preselected  pre- 
cincts. If  those  were  net  announced  until 
midnight,  the  projection  would  be  im- 
possible. That  is  one  of  the  purix>ses  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
cm  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  flYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastlanb),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Fdi-bright),  the  Senator  from 
MaskB.  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  METZSNBAtru) ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie).  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the 
■Senator  from  Cormecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFP).  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Syjcngton)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  Is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Hugh  Bcott)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  tl\at  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  .  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  is  absent 
due  to  Illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  annoimcf  that.  If  present 
and  votlrig,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  would  vofte  "yea." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Tatt)  Is  paired  With  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mt.  Hugh  Scott)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Seiuttor 
from  Ohio  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  anitounced — yeas  43, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— ftS 

Aboumk 

Domenici 

Mclntyr* 

AUen 

MetcaU 

Baker 

Fong 

Montoya 

Bvtlett 

Ooldwater 

BAMS 

Bellmon 

OrUBn 

Nitson 

Bennett 

Oumey 

Packwood 

Blden 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Buckley 

Haskell 

Percy 

BiirtUck 

HatSeld 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Robert  0 

.  Hnuka 

Roth 

Case 

Humphrey 

Btevenaon 

Church 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

cook 

McCIure 

Tunoey 

Curtis 

MoOee 

Dole 

McOovem 

NAYS— 88 

Bayh 

Sagletou 

McClellan 

Beall 

Ervln 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hartke 

PeU 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

Helna 

Scbweiker 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Boilings 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Steunis 

Clark 

Javlts 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Tower 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Welcker 

Dominick 

Magnuson 

WHIiama 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

Aiken 

Long 

Scott, 

Brock 

Mathias 

WUliaml. 

Eastland 

Fulhright 

Mondale 

Symington 

Gravel 

Muskie 

Taft 

Huddleston 

Ribicoff 

Toune 

Hughes 

Scott,  Hugb 

So  Mr.  Bellmon's  amendment  (No. 
1094)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Domenici).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Oklsftioma  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon) Is  recognized  to  call  up  amend- 
ment No.  1095  on  which  there  Is  a  30- 
minute  limitation. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  109$.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  further  reading  oif  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  order^. 

Mr.  Bellmon's  amendment  (No.  1095) 
Is  as  follows: 

On  page  27,  Una  12,  strike  out  "years."  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "y*ars  and  ahaU  file  a 
oopj  of  such  rocord  with  the  CommlaBlon  on 
the  first  day  of  each  month  except  that  dur- 
ing the  period  begtanlng  on*  month  before 
the  date  of  an  election,  such  records  shall  be 
filed  on  the  first  day  of  taich  week  xmtU  the 
date  of  the  election.  Eaeh  such  report  filed 
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with  the  Commission  shall  be  complete  aa 
of  two  days  before  the  date  oh  which  tt  must 
be  filed.  Such  report  shall  contain  the 
amoimt  received  from  mich  adrertlBlng,  the 
name  and  address  ot  the  person  ttom  whom 
payment  was  racelved.  the  oandldate  whoee 
name  appeared  In  auch  advertlsliig.  and  a 
fftcsimlle  or  other  copy  of  andi  advertlstog.". 
On  page  40.  line  2.  insert  after  the  pe- 
riod the  following:  "Each  published  shall  file 
a  cc^y  of  such  record  with  the  Commission 
on  the  first  day  of  each  month  except  that 
during  the  period  beginning  one  month  be- 
fore the  date  of  an  electloa  such  records 
shall  be  filed  on  the  first  day  of  each  week 
untu  the  date  of  the  election.  Eaoh  such 
report  filed  with  the  CSommlssioiii  ^bHl  be 
complete  as  of  two  days  before  the  date  on 
which  it  must  be  filed.  Such  report  shaU 
contain  the  amount  received  from  such  ad- 
vertising, the  name  and  address  of  the  per- 
son from  whom  payment  was  received,  the 
candidate  whose  name  S4>peared  In  audi  ad- 
vertising, and  a  facsimile  or  other  copy  of 
such  advertising.". 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the  ob- 
jective of  this  amendment  is  easily  un- 
derstood. The  present  provisions  at  B. 
3044  provide  in  section  201  that  any 
broadcast  media  which  engages  in  polit- 
ical broadcasting  must  "maintain  a  rec- 
ord of  any  political  advertisement  broad- 
cast, together  with  the  Identification  of 
the  person  who  caused  it  to  be  broadcast 
for  a  period  of  2  years."  This  record 
would  be  available  for  public  inspection 
at  reasonable  hours.  A  comparable  provi- 
sion applies  to  published  political  adver- 
tising in  section  205  of  the  bill. 

My  amendment  would  greatly 
strengthen  these  reporting  provisions  of 
the  bUl.  by  placing  an  afflrmatlve  obliga- 
tion on  all  communications  media  to  file 
periodic  reports  with  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission  which  would  contain 
the  following  information: 

First,  the  amoimt  received  for  political 
advertising; 

Second,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  from  whom  payment  was  re- 
ceived; 

Third,  the  candidate  whose  name  ap- 
peared in  the  advertising; 

Fourth,  and  a  facsimile  or  other  copy 
of  such  advertising. 

By  adopting  this  amendment  the  Sen- 
ate will  further  guarantee  full  com- 
pliance with  the  law  by  all  candidates  for 
Federal  office. 

In  my  Judgment,  adequate  reporting 
procedures  are  absolutely  essential  and 
represent  a  major  method  of  eliminating 
the  campaign  abuses  we  have  wltaessed 
In  recent  years.  In  enacting  campaign 
reform  legislation,  at  least  two  basic  ob- 
jectives must  be  accomplished:  First,  we 
must  Insure  that  the  law  cannot  be 
evaded  by  either  winners  or  losers,  re- 
lardless  of  theb:  ethical  standards.  Sec- 
ond, we  must  give  voters  complete  and 
accurate  facts  on  campaign  expenditures 
By  candidates  before,  not  after,  the  votes 
are  cast  and  counted. 
_By  adopting  this  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ate would  guarantee  that  these  two  basic 
objectives  become  a  reality.  Let  me  ex- 
plain. Enactment  of  this  amendment  re- 
quiring the  communications  media  to 
fflake  periodic  reports  to  the  Federal 
Sections  Commission  will  provide  a  new 
and  simplified  reporting  mechanism 
which  will  act  as  a  double  check  on  a 
candidate's  own  reports.  It  will  make  It 


far  easier  for  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
missicm  to  enforce  the  law  without  creat- 
ing an  undue  burden  on  the  communica- 
tions media  which  are  already  required 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill  to  keep  re- 
ports. It  will  simplify  the  process  by  not 
making  it  necessary,  for  example,  for  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission to  send  a  representative  to  the 
candidate's  State  and  check  the  records 
of  many  sources  in  order  to  determine 
whether  a  candidate  has  fully  complied 
with  the  law. 

This  amendment  would  provide  a  two- 
pronged  approach,  inv(dving  not  only  the 
candidate  and  his  campaign  committee, 
but  the  communicationfi  media  as  well. 
By  requiring  the  media  to  actively  par- 
ticipate in  the  reporting  system,  we  can 
obtain  a  true  picture  of  how  much  money 
is  spent  by  each  candidate  for  advertis- 
ing. By  comparing  reports  from  advertis- 
ing media  with  the  reports  of  the  candi- 
date, we  can  provide  a  check  and  balance 
system  that  should  deter  any  tendencies 
toward  manipulation. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

This  amendment  would  change  the 
bUl  before  us.  It  would.  I  believe,  com- 
plicate it  even  further,  because  we  all 
know  how  complicated  the  bill  is  now  and 
how^,  with  the  best  of  intentions.  It  would 
be  very  hard  for  Individuals  to  carry  out 
all  its  provisions. 

What  the  amendment  does  Is  add  to  all 
the  reports  that  have  to  be  filed,  the  vir- 
tual mountain  of  them,  an  additional 
report,  on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  as 
to  the  advertising  that  is  being  placed  in 
the  media.  And  I  think  we  would  find 
that  it  would  apply  not  only  to  that  re- 
port, but  also  to  the  financial  side  as  well, 
because  the  Important  thing  Is  not  the 
advertising,  but  where  the  money  for  the 
advertising  is  coming  from. 

In  addition  to  that.  It  piles  a  burden 
on  the  people  who  receive  the  money  and 
who  are  responsible  for  the  advertising, 
be  it  a  publisher  or  his  representative;  he 
has  to  file  a  copy  of  such  record  as  well, 
which  is  a  duplication. 

So,  while  the  objective  of  the  proposal 
is  good,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  further 
complicate  the  bill,  and  I  would  be  com- 
pelled to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  in  my  Judgment  this 
does  not  in  any  way  complicate  the  re- 
porting procedures  provided  in  the  bill. 
If  the  Senator  will  check  on  page  27,  line 
9 — and  the  same  language  appears  in  an- 
other place  in  the  bill  as  it  applies  to 
newspapers — in  line  9  on  page  27  it  says : 

Each  station  licensee  shall  maintain  a  rec- 
ord of  any  political  advertisement  broadcast, 
together  with  the  identification  of  the  person 
who  caused  it  to  be  broadcast,  for  a  period 
of  two  years. 

All  my  amendment  would  do  is  require 
that  a  copy  of  that  record  be  furnished 
to  the  Federal  Elections  CommlssiaQ. 
There  is  no  further  recordkeeping.  AU 
the  amendment  does  Is  require  that  the 
records  be  accumulated  In  odb  place,  so 
there  would  be  a  way  to  check  agaLost 
the  records  of  the  media  and  the  recofrds 
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filed  by  the  candidate,  to  be  sure  the 
candidate  is  telling  the  truth,  and  so  the 
people  will  know  before  the  election. 

It  would  do  no  good  to  find  out  6 
months  later  that  the  candidate  is  not 
telling  the  truth,  because  by  that  time  the 
election  will  be  over  and  the  people  will 
have  made  their  decisions.  We  are  trying 
to  get  the  facts  out  ahead  of  time,  so  that 
people  will  know  who  Is  Ka/'irlTig  the  can- 
didate, and  be  able  to  take  that  Into  con- 
sideration in  casting  their  votes.  It  does 
not.  in  my  judgment,  complicate  the  re- 
porting procedures.  It  only  makes  the 
reports  available  ahead  of  time,  so  that 
people  can  make  that  decision  as  to  those 
they  want  to  have  represent  them  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  is  correct  as  to 
the  records  maintained  by  radio  and  TV 
stations,  but  it  does  not  apply  as  to  the 
publishers. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  on  page  40.  the  same  provision  ap- 
plies to  newspapers.  It  begins  on  page  39, 
line  21,  as  follows: 

Any  publisher  who  publishes  any  political 
advertisement  shall  maintain  such  records  as 
the  Oommlsalon  may  prescribe  for  a  period  of 
two  years  and  so  no. 

The  amendment  covers  both  the  elec- 
tronic media  £aid  the  publishers. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  is  correct  In 
that  regard,  but  it  does  not  cover  the 
actual  publication  of  it.  There  Is  a  good 
deal  of  difference  between  keeping  it  aa 
file  and  filing  the  report. 

In  addition,  the  Presidential  candidate 
who  has  to  file  now.  I  think  four  times  in 
an  election  year,  would  have  to  do  it  on 
the  first  day  of  each  month.  The  questUm 
is  whether  there  should  be  more  reports 
filed  or  whether  the  bill  at  present  pro- 
vides an  adequate  number. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahrana  does  not 
bdleve  it  is  adequate,  and  we  believe  It 
is.  That  Is  the  issue. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the  fil- 
ing provisions  under  the  law  sire,  I  be- 
lieve, adequate  and  highly  desirable.  But 
the  problem  is  the  difficulty  of  checking 
with  half  a  dozen  television  stations  and 
perhaps  a  himdred  newspapers  to  get 
the  Information  together  In  time  for  the 
election.  We  are  simply  requiring  that 
the  information  be  filed  in  a  central 
place  before  the  election,  so  that  the 
voter  will  have  an  opportunity  to  know 
who  is  supporting  each  candidate  and  to 
what  extent. 

This  does  not  complicate  the  matter. 
It  simplifies  It  by  having  one  central 
place  to  get  the  Information,  and  not 
having  to  scatter  all  over  the  country 
to  find  out  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  PELL.  Am  I  not  correct  In  saying 
that  the  Information  is  required  to  be 
filed  by  any  candidate,  and  therefore 
there  would  be  a  duplication  If  not  a 
triplication?  This  would  be  at  least  a 
duplication,  because  the  candidate  files 
the  information  now. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  llie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; this  is  a  duplication,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  it  is  my  feeling  that  we 
need  to  have  the  information  from  the 
media  to  be  sure  that  the  candidates  are 
telling  the  truth,  and  so  that  we  will 
know  before  the  election  whether  tbey 
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bave  been  reporting  the  true  extent  of 
their  flmmdng. 

If  a  caodidAte  Is  running  badly  behind 
in  a  campaign,  he  may  decide  to  spend 
a  laise  amount  of  money  Juatt  before  the 
decUon  in  violation  of  the  law.  and  it 
would  not  be  known  until  after  the  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  PELL.  Thm  his  election  would  be 
invaUdated.  and  he  would  be  subject  to 
crimlniJjyialties. 

Mr.  BELUfON.  Tiiat  would  be  true, 
except  that  it  would  lU4>pen  many 
wtftntKi  after  the  election,  and,  if  car- 
ried out,  would  cause  his  district  to  be 
without  repreeentattan.  It  seems  to  me 
.tt  would  be  better  to  have  an  inducement 
for  the  candidate  not  to  file  a  false  re- 
port in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  PEUj.  I  agree  with  the  Senator's 
viewpoint;  I  disagree  with  the  neces- 
sity for  it.  and  that  is  the  reason  for  my 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  really  illustrates  that  the  prob- 
lem   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  here  is 
with  the  whole  bill.  I  know  why  the  bill 
contains  no  such  requirement:  We  did 
not  want  to  tread  on  the  toes  of  the 
press.  But  as  soon  as  you  get  the  Gov- 
ernment into  the  act  of  financing  polit- 
ical campaigns,  then  it  is  inevitable  that 
you  come  to  the  point  where  you  are 
asldng  the  press  to  participate  in  an 
enforcement  function.  We  can  go  ahead 
and  control  Just  about  everything  in  this 
country,  but  there  is  a  big  dUDculty  when 
we  get  Into  the  electoral  process  itself. 
I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any  obli- 
gation imposed  on  the  press  to  be  candid, 
and  neither  do  I  feel  that  the  Federal 
Qovemment  should  be  into  this  area,  but 
as  long  as  we  have  put  the  Government 
into  it.  then  so  are  the  news  media  all 
of  a  sudden  brought  in,  this  time  as  an 
enforcement  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  problem  highlighted  by  this 
amendment  is  the  problem  with  the 
whole  UIl.  A  lot  can  go  wrong  with 
Government,  but  as  long  as  people  are 
totally  free  in  their  elections  there  is  a 
remedy  we  have.  When  the  remedy  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  that 
is  when  our  troubles  start. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  theremainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEUl  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Doimnci) .  All  time  on  this  amendment 
has  now  been  jrielded  back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  1095)  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bklucoh)  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  frc»n  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eastlamd),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRicHT),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughis).  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  MCTZKKB4IU1C),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mubkie)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rxbicoff),  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syking- 
TON)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddlkstoit)  is 
absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
tile  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  , 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hugh  Scott)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  Eumounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stxvkns)  .  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  ,  smd  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  itJix.  Yoxmo) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikzn)  Is  absent  due 
to  illness  in  the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stivins)  . 

If  presoit  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 
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Fong 
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Be*U 

Ooldwater 

Percy 

Orlffln 

Prazmlre 

Buckley 

Hanaen 

Roth 

Byrd. 

Helma 

Sparkman 

HmrryF.Jr. 

Jarlts 

Stafford 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Stennls 

CiirtU 

McClure 
NATS— 62 

Thurmond 

Abouresk 

Eivln 

Metcalf 

BiUcer 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Bennett 

Oumey 

Montoya 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Mosa 

Bible 

Hartke 

Nunn 

Blden 

Haskell 

Packwood 

Brooke 

Hatneld 

Pas  tore 

Burdlck 

Hathaw^ 

Pell 

Byrd,  Bobert  C.  Healings 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Schwelker 

Ciwe 

Inouye 

Stevenoon 

CbUea 

Jackson 

Talmadge 

Churdi 

Johnston 

Tower 

aark 

Kennedy 

Tunney 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Welcker 

Cnnaton 

Mansfield 

WUllams 

Domenid 

McOee 

Bagleton 

Mclntyre 
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Aiken 

Hvighes 

Soott, 

Brock 

Long 

WUllam  L 

Eaatiand 

Matblaa 

Stevens 

PiUbrlgbt 

Metzentwum 

Symington 

armvel 

Muskle 

Taft 

Hnuka 

RlblcoS 

Voung 

Hixldleston 

Scott,  Hugh 

So  Mr.  Bellmon's  amendment  (No. 
1095)  was  rejected.     

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  New 
Yoi*  (Mr.  Bucklet)  is  recognized  to 
call  up  his  amendment  No.  1081,  on 
which  there  shall  b«  1  hour  for  debate. 


Mr.  BUCKTiTCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro. 
ceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCTKTiEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  by  way  of 
substitution  to  correct  certain  technical 
defects  that  were  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion. It  does  not  in  aiiy  way  affect  the 
substance  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  be  done? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  a&  unanimous  con- 
sent to  modify  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendntent  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  IS,  line  17,  strike  out  "(f)(3)" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  tberfl«f  "(h)  (3)". 

On  page  13,  line  17,  after  "no"  Insert  "ln> 
cumbent". 

On  pa«e  13,  line  34.  stsike  "(g)"  and  Insert 
"(1)". 

On  page  14,  line  9,  after  "No"  insert  "In- 
cumbent". 

On  page  15,  line  6.  ttrlke  "(f)(2)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "  (h)  (2) ". 

On  page  16,  line  6,  after  "no"  Insert  "In- 
cumbent". 

On  page  16,  line  10,  strike  "(g)"  and  In- 
sert "(I)". 

In  page  16,  between  lines  17  and  1,  Insert 
tbcfoUowlng: 

"(c)  No  candidate  wlto  Is  not  an  Incum- 
bent may  nuke  expenditures  In  connection 
with  his  campaign  for  aomlnatlon  for  elec- 
tion, or  for  election,  to  any  Federal  office  in 
excess  of  180  percent  of  the  amount  of  ex- 
penditures which  an  lacumbent  candidate 
may  make  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  in 
connection  with  his  campaign  for  nomina- 
tion tar  election,  or  for  election,  to  the  same 
office. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'Incumbent  candlllate'  means  a  can- 
didate who  Is  seeking  aonUnatlon  for  elec- 
tion, or  election,  to  a  Federal  office  who— 

"  (1 )  holds  that  office;  or 

"(2)  holds  any  public  office  to  which  he 
was  elected  by  the  yottfs  of  an  area  which 
is  the  same  as,  or  InclVdes  completely,  the 
area  In  which  the  voters  resld«  who  may 
vote  in  elections  held  to  nominate  indi- 
viduals as  candidates  for  election  to  tliat 
Federal  office,  and  to  sleet  a  candidate  to 
that  office. 

On  page  16,  line  18,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(•)". 

On  page  15,  line  31,  strike  out  "limitation 
In  subsection  (a)  or  (b|"  and  Insert  in  Ilea 
thereof  "applicable  limitation  under  subsec- 
tion (a) .  (b) ,  or  (c) ". 

On  page  16,  line  22,  Itrike  out  "(d)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(t)". 

On  page  16.  Une  4,  stitke  out  "(e)  (1)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  '*(g)(l)". 

On  page  17,  Une  4.  stDlke  out  "(f)  (1)"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(h)  (1) ". 

On  page  17.  Une  18,  strike  out  "(a)  and 
(b) "  and  Insert  In  Iteu  Ibereof  "(a) ,  (b) .  and 
(c)". 

On  page  17.  line  21.  strike  out  "(g)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(1) ". 

On  page  18,  line  4,  Strike  out  "(h)"  and 
Insert  ta  Ueu  thereof  "<J)". 

On  page  18.  line  10.  Strike  out  "(h)"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(k)". 

Mr.  BUC:kleY.  Mr.  President,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  amendment  is  very  simple.  It 
recognizes  what  has  been  pointed  out 
clearly  from  time  to  time  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  today,  and  that  is 
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t)iat  incumtients  have  a  very  significant 
advftntage  over  challengers  and  espe- 
cially those  challengers  who  have  never 
held  olSce  {rom  the  same  basic  con- 
stU^ency.  Therefore,  I  propose  that 
challengers  be  granted  SO  percent  man 
inon«y  than  the  limits  now  stipulated  in 
the  pending  legislation. 

IXuing  at^  course  of  the  debate  on  S. 
3044  that  bas  occupied  a  major  propor- 
tion of  our  time  for  more  than  a  we^ 
now,  several  references  have  been  made 
to  the  fact  that  this  bill  may  favor  in- 
cumbent ofBc^ioldeiB  over  those  at- 
tempting to  challenge  them. 

The  fear  that  S.  3044  will  favor  incum- 
bfiits  over  challengers  is.  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  most  realistic  one.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  leglslati(m  as  presently  drawn 
would  make  it  even  more  difficult  than 
it  now  is  to  unseat  an  incumbent  Con- 
gressman, Senator,  or  President. 

Recent  poll  figures  force  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Congress  la  not  ex- 
actly held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the 
American  people.  In  fact,  as  most  of  us 
are  aware  a  number  of  pundits  have 
observed  that  we  are  presently  less  popu- 
lar even  than  the  President  with  a  col- 
lective approval  rating  of  but  21  percent. 

One  might  conclude  from  figures  like 
this  that  Incumbents  would  be  frequent 
victims  of  the  oft-stated  desire  to  "throw 
the  rascals  out."  But.  in  fact,  we  ras- 
cals have  always  fared  rather  well  In 
seeing  reelection.  I  wlU  grant  that  we 
are  perht4)6  all  good  fellows  and  that  it 
is  at  least  possible  that  we  are  so  loved 
by  our  constituents  as  to  be  personally 
unbeataWe,  but  I  suspect  there  are  other, 
better  reasons  for  our  remarkaUe  suc- 
cess at  the  polls. 

It  is  well  known,  and,  indeed,  obvious 
to  even  the  most  casual  oboerver,  that 
as  incumbents  we  liave  certain  tangible 
ahd  intangible  advantage  over  almost 
soy  prospective  challenger. 

As  US.  Senators  we  are  more  familiar 
with  the  issues  than  most  for  we  are 
paid  to  be  familiar  with  them.  Our  com- 
ments and  our  feelings  are  news  in  our 
bome  States  and  occasionally  nation- 
wide. We  have  on  our  various  payrolls 
people  whose  Job  involve  oommunlcat- 
iQg  our  positions  to  our  constituents, 
servicing  the  requests  of  ctmstituents  in 
wwWe  and  portoaying  our  views  to  the 
PuMlc  in  the  most  favorable  light  pos- 
sible. 

We  have  access  to  the  frank,  to  the 
Senate  recording  studio  and  to  the  pro- 
lesslonal  expertise  of  people  who  have 
worked  directly  or  indirectly  aD  their 
lives  to  keep  people  like  us  in  office. 
...  ^^»"^hg  the  course  of  a  year  we  answer 
utttally  thousands  or  even  millions  of 
JwterB.  We  respond  personally  at 
"rough  staff  mwnbers  to  the  requests  of 
wunUess  constituents  who  caU  us  to 
Washington  or  at  our  State  offices  seek- 
ing help  with  todlvidual  proMems. 

All  of  this  gives  us  a  slgnmcant  advan- 
tage come  time  for  re-election.  We  are 
"'finarily  far  better  known  than  tboae 
MAlng  to  unseat  us  and  after  8  yean  of 
•"Perience  in  office  we  are  usually  far 
n»ore  likely  to  know  how  to  win  a 
cvnpalgn. 

These  same  ktods  of  advantages  are 
•iVallable  to  our  coUeagues  to  the  House 
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and,  to  exaggerated  form,  to  any  incum- 
bent President. 

Thus,  it  is  hardly  surprising  to  discover 
that  incumbents  are  more  likely  to  be 
reelected  ihan  defeated  to  spite  of  popu- 
lar feelings  about  Government  to  general 
or  differences  on  specific  Issues 

Consider  the  figures. 

During  the  last  half  century.  UJ3.  Sen- 
ators seeking  reelection  have  won  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  time  and  Con- 
gressmen have  done  even  better  by  beat- 
ing back  their  challengers  90  percent  of 
the  time. 

A  number  of  studies  have  indicated 
that  tocumbency  alone  is  worth  at  least 
five  potots  to  a  House  race  and  six  to  a 
Senate  race. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  to  light  of  these  fig- 
ures, that  Charles  Clapp  to  his  classic 
work  on  the  House  was  able  to  sum- 
marize the  attitudes  of  those  he  talked 
to  thusly: 

Tliere  Is  a  tendency  to  believe  that,  aside 
from  Isolated  Instances  where  an  over-riding 
issue  Is  present,  there  is  Uttle  excuse  for 
defeat. 

I  am  not  claiming  that  these  rates  pre- 
vail only  because  of  tocumbency  and  I 
am  not  about  to  claim— as  common 
cause's  spokesmen  seem  to — that  incum- 
bents wto  because  only  they  can  raise 
the  money  that  has  been  described  as 
"the  mothers  milk  of  politics."  But  it  is 
clear  that  Incumbency  Itself  gives  one 
an  advantage  that  the  average  challenger 
must  overcome  if  he  Is  to  prevail 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  a  certato 
amount  of  money  must  be  spent  by  a 
challenger  just  to  offset  the  tocumbent's 
advantage,  unless  he  finds  himself  to  one 
of  Mr.  Clapp's  "isolated  instances  where 
an  overriding  issue  is  piceent." 

If  this  assumption  Is  correct,  the  uni- 
form spending  limits  incorporated  toto 
S.  3044  can  only  aid  incumbents  because 
they  make  it  impossible  for  a  challenger 
to  spend  the  money  necessary  to  over- 
come the  incumboit's  advantage  It  is 
this  feature  of  S.  3044  that  makes  it  both 
fair  and  accurate  to  characterise  the  bill 
as  the  Incumbent  Protection  Act  of  1974. 
It  is  difficult  to  place  a  d(dlar  value  on 
tocumbency,  eqjecially  to  Senate  races. 
Senator  Brock  last  week  referred  to  one 
estimate  that  placed  the  value  of  House 
tocumbency  at  some  $800,000.  I  sumect 
this  figure  is  a  bit  high,  however,  be- 
cause it  includes  money  spent  on  things 
that  have  only  marginal  value  at  reelec- 
tion time. 

The  true  value  of  Incumbency  Is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  primarily  hf>MtTa>e  it  is 
only  one  of  a  number  of  factors  that  de- 
termtoe  the  outcome  of  any  election. 

For  example,  a  number  of  studies  have 
shown  that  party  is  even  more  Important 
as  the  vast  majority  of  oongresslanal  dis- 
tricts eqiedally  are  dominated  by  a  sto- 
Ste  party.  Indeed,  while  90  percent  of 
those  tocumbents  running  are  reelected 
Ja  Bouse  races  75  percent  or  more  of  the 
^ndldates  representing  a  retiring  tocum- 
bent's party  are  also  elected.  With  this  to 
mtod  it  is  Indeed  difficult  to  separate  out 
the  dollar  value  of  tocumbency  to  a 
meaningful  way  so  that  we  can  structure 
our  laws  to  allow  aU  candidates  to  start 
the  race  at  the  starting  Une. 
Therefore.   I   must   admit   that   my 


amendment  to  8.  3044  which  allows  non- 
incumbents  to  spend  30  percent  more 
than  Incumbmts  represents  a  somewhat 
arbitrary  attempt  to  compmsate  for  the 
advantages  an  tocumbent  presently  en- 
Joys. 

Still,  arbitrary  as  the  30  percent  figure 
itself  may  be,  the  available  evidence  to- 
dicates  that  it  may  well  accomplish  the 
purpose.  Prior  to  preparing  this  amend- 
ment, I  reviewed  various  studies  that 
convince  me  that  a  30  percoit  differen- 
tial would  do  much  to  overcome  the  ad- 
vantai«  of  incumbency  without  tipping 
the  scales  too  far  the  other  way. 

One  of  these  studies  was  undertaken 
by  common  cause.  I  cited  it  at  the  time 
I  origtoally  totroduced  this  amendment 
and  I  would  call  your  attentim  to  it 
agato  today.  I  am  referring,  of  course, 
to  the  common  cause  study  of  1972  con- 
gressional campaign  finnncfng  that  was 
released  last  year. 

The  authors  of  the  study  are  num- 
bered among  the  prtocipal  supporters  of 
public  financing  and  use  its  results  to 
bolster  their  case.  But  I  am  convtoced 
that  they  misread  their  own  data;  that 
to  fact  it  argues  against  public  flnan^iiig 
generally  and  the  provisions  of  8.  3044 
specifically. 

In  1972  more  than  three-quarters  of  all 
House  races  were  decided  by  pluralities 
of  60  percent  or  more.  In  these  races  the 
average  winning  candidate  spent  $55,000 
or  less  and  the  average  loser  spent  even 


These  races  all  took  place  to  wliat  po- 
litical analysts  like  to  call  "safe"  districts. 
The  districts  tovolved  were  either  so  to- 
tally dcnnlnated  by  one  iMuty  that  a  seri- 
ous fight  for  the  seat  Impressed  almost 
everyone  as  futile,  or  the  seat  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  personally  popular  tocum- 
bent who  just  was  not  about  to  be  beatm 
'The  authors  of  the  study  apparently 
believe  that  real  races  might  be  run  to 
ueae  districts  if  enough  dollars  are  pour- 
ed toto  the  campaigns  of  those  challeng- 
ing now  firmly  entrenched  tocumbents 
I  am  not  persuaded  that  this  would  hap- 
pen. 

Jtor  reasons  outltoed  above  the  tocum- 
bents holdtog  these  seats  are  probably 
impervious  to  real  challenge.  Tliaee  run- 
ning against  them  have  not  failed,  be- 
cause they  have  lacked  funds;  they  have 
lacked  funds  because  their  campaigns 
were  doomed  to  failure.  *-»-~»  « 

Common  Cause  has  simply  confused 
cause  with  effect  to  a  way  that  has  led 
Mr.  Gardner  and  his  friends  to  precisely 
the  wrong  conclusions. 

Supporters  of  tocumbents  and  chal- 
lengers alike  to  these  districts  were  ap- 
parently reluctant  to  give  to  campaigns 
unlikely  to  be  affected  one  way  ortoe 
other  by  their  contributions.  Thus,  as  we 
shall  see  to  a  moment  the  spending  on 
both  sides  to  tbeee  districts  was  signifi- 

^iS,-5*}°*K  ^^  spending  levels  that 
prevailed  to  hotly  contested  races 

This  three-quarter  figure  dted  to  the 
Common  Cause  study  helps  verify  an- 
other figure  I  cited  a  few  mtoutes  ago 
As  you  win  recan.  I  mentioned  earUer 
that  another  study  found  that  to  75  per- 
cent of  those  congressional  districts 
where  an  incumbent  retires,  the  next  race 
was  won  by  a  member  of  his  party. 
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The  authoTB  of  the  o^gr  stu^used 

of  party.  Ttey  fouial.  In  effect,  tfiatt  be- 
caoM  of  party  thiee-f  ourths  of  an  oon- 
grearioDal  racep  an  won  liy  tbe  dottl- 
lumt  party^  nnintnw»  ngardleea  of  In*' 
cumlwncy  and  otlier  facton. 

I  miut  eoodml^  tlieref  ere.  that  In  Boch 
(BstrlctB  tite  HQjDOO  per  candidate  al- 
lowed unifcr  8.  3044  win  misrely  tncrease 
tbe  IBM.  of  qpendlnf  wittaout  having  any 
rail  tmpaet  oif  the  final  ontoome. 

file  race* inidilch  ttie FMeral BDbaldy 
and  the  limlti  aaiociated  whh  tt  wffl  have 
an  Impact  take  plaee  tn  the  M-odd  dis- 
tricts tliat  mi^t  be  coorideaed  marginaL 

Accanhnc  to  the  same  Camaoon  Cane 
study,  ooly  68  House'races  were  decided 
by  leas  thidi  55  Derpoit  of  the  vote  in 
1972.  Ttwee  &tilctB  eoold  be  eonsldered 
marginal  by  most  stendards  and  the 
victor  In  each  of  them  had  to  fend  off  an 
extremely  toui^  challrager. 

Winners  and  losers  alike  spent  more 
money  in  these  races  than  was  spent  In 
the  dlstrtets  I  have  described  as  "safe." 
The  eoM  to  winners  and  losers  alike  In 
these  districts  averaged  somewhat  more 
thsJD  llM.dOO  each.  As  both  the  winners 
and  IbaoB  spent  about  the  same  amount 
In  these  races,  it  suggests  that  the  rais- 
ing of  funds  needed  for  such  campaigns 
is  not  too  different.  I  will  abaadmit  that 
tbe  limits  imposed  by  8.  3044  mfght  iM>t 
have  much  of  an  effect  In  thW  average 
close  race. 

The  real  Impact  of  the  Umlts  imposed 
by  this  legislatlan  will  occur  in  those 
races  In  which  an  incumbent  Ihids  him- 
self In  tmaiie  and  stands  a  chance  of 
being  defeated.  Only  10*  House  Incumb- 
ents were  defeated  in  1972  and  In  all  but 
2  eaaes  the  challenger  h^d  to  qwnd 
signiflcantty  moTB  than  his  opponent  to 
overcome  advantages  of  tncumliency. 

Thb  avetage  vent  by  candidates  wlio 
unseated  loeumbentB  in  197S  was  $125,000 
as  opposed  to  the  average  of  |M,<|DO  those 
ineumbents  spent  This,  it  can  beargtvd 
on  the  basis  of  these  figures  that  a  chal- 
lenger must  be  able  to  outmwnd  an  in- 
jBiunbent  opponent  ty  a  slgntflcartt  mar^ 
gin  If  he  expects  to  beat  him  and  that  he 
will  have  to  ipend  hi  excess  of  il6o,o6o 

But  w|M|  effeei  wffl  the  $80,000  limit 
imposed  lir  8.  3044  have  hi  these  races? 
It  is  not  at  an  unreaBstIc  to  assume  that 
it  wis  prevent  tfiaHengers  In  marginal 
districts  from  overcoming  the  advantages 
Inlierent  In  incumbency.  It  Is  not  at  aU 
unreeaonaUe.  in  other  words,  to  aMome 
that  those  Umlts.  had  tliey  been  in  effect 
in  1972.  mlcht  have  saved  most,  if  not  an 
of  those  10  Incumbents. 

rhave  referred  to  the  figures  Invtdvlng 
House  races  because  the  figures  for  these 
races  are  more  easOy  quantified  and  com- 
pared. But  the  same  prlndptes  amdy  to 
Senate  and  Presidential  races — under 
ordinary  clreumatanoes  it  costs  money  to 
overcome  the  advantages  of  liteambency 
and  a  uniform  spenrWng  Umit  might  wdl 
nflrise  It  impcMMe  for  the  average  chal- 
lenger to  accomplish  tUs. 

lAr.  Prssldent,  I  think,  Btf  anMoAnent 
win  encourage  real  oonpetttlon  in  those 
districts  where  competition  la  poaible. 
It  wffl  also  dl^MU  any  pubUe  Idea  that 


what  the  Congress  is  really  engaged  In  the 
proteetton  of  incttmbeftt*. 

Ttie  peofde  of  this  ceuntry^aze  growing 
more  cyhlCal  by  the  day.  Th^  are  con- 
vinced that  we  care*  only  about  our- 
sdve»— not  about  their  proMeaai^er  the 
tsrabetA  we  profess  to  serve.         "    - 

I  am  not  at  all  convlzice<!|;  that  paUic 
finnpA^ng  will  di^>eU  this  cynldaii,  but 
I  do  think  that  if  we  are  going  to  move 
in  this  direction  the  people  are  gotaig  to 
dfmnnd  that  we  do  in6re  than  enact  re- 
forms that  have  the  practical  dieet  of 
protecting  ourselves  fnm  those  who 
woidd  sedc  to  unseat  uf . 

Therefore.  I  iirge  toe  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

I  resemrOie  remainder  of  my  flme. 

llr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  wffl  the  Sen- 
ator yldd? 

Mr.  BVCKLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tr«m^*«  ^ 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  th  Interest  in  thtt 
amendment  and  its  application  where 
an  Incumbent  Oongrassman  is  running 
against  anlncpmbent  Senator. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  My  amendment  speci- 
fies that  the  definition  of  Incumbency 
Includes  any<nie  who  holds  o£See  or  has 
held  offloe  within  5  years,  which  oflloe 
has  the  same  general  electorate  as  the 
person  In  office.  In  oth^  words.  If  a 
governor  sbotild  challenge  a  Senator,  he 
would  not  receive  mora  money,  or  in  any 
State  where  there  is  one  Member  of  ttie 
House,  like  Ddaware  or  Alaska,  Members 
of  the  House  would  not  be  granted  a 
larger  sum  of  money.  ' 

Mr.  DOLE.  Tal»  Kansas  as  an  ex- 
ample, where  ttoete  are  five  congressional 
districts.  Even  though  the  IncunAttit 
Iitember  of  Congress  and  the  Incumbent 
Senator  have  one  eenunon  area,  under 
your  amendmoit  the  Ctagrefesman  would 
stffl  get  the  total  boiulB.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  H0  wUl.  because  he 
must  also  ennpete  in  areas  where  he  has 
not  had  the  advantage  «f  being  able  to 
send  out  literature  to*  oonstltuents. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  csie  correction  In  the  col- 
loQujr?  I  think  the  amendment  the  Sen- 
ator sent  to  the  desk  eliminates  the  5- 
year  period,  if  I  undeDstand  it  correctly. 

It  raads:  "holds  any  piabUo  office  to  which 
he  wms  elected  by  the  TOten  In  an  area  which 
Is  tba  ■aioe  as,  or  Inoltiiles  oompletely,  the 
az«a  In  which  the  voten  reside  .  . 
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Mr.  COOK.  So  there  Is  no  5-year  pe- 
rtod  provided  for. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  that  correction. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  basically  I  agtee 
with  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  There  are  some  who  would 
suggest  that  this  year  the  incumbents 
should  have  the  bonus  because  many 
proldems,  not  of  their  own  making,  are 
faced  by  incumbents.  But  Is  seems  to  me 
that  wtiere  there  Is  a  partial  Incumbency 
on  behalf  of  the  challenger  and  the  in- 
cumbent, it  might  be  altvlsable  to  provide 
some  sliding  scale  or  some  sliding  for- 
mula. As  the  amendment  stands  now  It 
provides,  In  effect,  more  of  an  advantage 
to  an  incumbent  Congressman  who  is 


running  against  an  Inicumbent  Senator, 
as  compared  to  sMueone  #ho  is  not  hold-' 
ingelBee  and  running  MCAinst  an  incom- 
behtSenator.  ] 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  ^  bdleve  the  pol&t 
made  by  my  friend  TroBk  Kansas  I»  Wdl 
takm. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  other 'UPdMa,  both  the 
Incumbent  Senator  anl^ineumbent  Con- 
gressman  have  the  ssM^'ifmirtage  in 
one  of  thdr  Stati'B  oodiraBkmal 
districts.  That  questioti  is  of  pecnUar  In- 
terest to  me.  because  nhr  opponents  fs  an 
incumbent  Oongressteiyi. 

Mr.  BUCKISY.  TheSoiatorhas  raised 
a  good  point.  I  think.  nAso,  It  Illustrates 
some  of  the  difficulties  we  are  kpttft  run 
into  when  we  set  arUtrary  Umfti 
and  ceiling  on  ezpendlturea.  and  so  on. 
xuuie  of  i^ch  I  suiMxork.  Nevertheless, 
we  do  recognize  the  basic  proUem  of  the 
advantage  of  an  tncumbeht  in  normal 
election  yeiars.  and  aceqrdingly,  an 
ahiendmextt  sxuih  as  mlhe  Is.  X  think,  bad- 
ly needled:  I  think  it  htjects  Equity.  It  pro- 
tects the  Odngress  from  the  charge  of 
self -service.  >■''" 

1  am  sure  that  if  the'Senate  wffl  adopt 
this  amendment,  in  the  conference  proe- 
ms we  may  see  some  kind  of  sliding  scale 
or  other  approach  takeh  that  would  Cope 
adequately  with  the  kind  bf  fact  situa- 
tion  suggested   by   the  Senator  from 

Mr.  ix)LE.  If  the  Senator  wUI  yldd 
furtl^er,  it  seems  to  me  it  could  be  re- 
duced proportionately^  In  the  caite  of 
the  State  t>f  Kansas,  there  are  five  dis- 
tricts Whldh  are  approklmately  eOpial  In^ 
population.  The  Senatbr  froin  New 
York's  formula  could  be  reduced  one- 
fifth,  so  the  challenge^  woidd  have  124 
percent  of  the  Senatorls  Aare  Instead  of 
130  percent. 

Mr.  BUCKLEnr.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  had  collaborated 'w^  me 
before  I  offtjred  the  a|nend^neht.  but  I 
do  offer  it  as  a  sigfilfiqant  iioprovement 
over  what  we  now  haW. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanhnous  con- 
sent to  include  the  Seiator  from  North 
CaxoIJna  (Mr.  Hslws)  bs  a  co^ponsor  of 
theMmttxdaieht.'  , 

the  PRESIDiNQ  OfFICER.  Wltboot 
oblection,  it  is  so  ordBred. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.;  President.,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  iaXhait. 

iii.  COOK.  Mr.  Preiiaeiit,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  a  question  ^  tiie  time  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill.,  $o  it  will  not  be 
taken  from  his  time?'  .      ^ 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  think  we  fi^t  this 
question  of  how  one  ^handles  a  non- 
Incun^nt,  and  I  th|nk  the  8«aator 
faces  up  to  the  issue  very  well.  Myl^rab- 
lem  is  one  which  I  will  state  for  the 
Rkcord.  and  for  n^  other  purpose,  so  we 
can  get  some  legislative  birtory. 

How  did  the  Senatot  f ixmi  New  York 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  30  percent 
was  the  equitable  figure? 

Mr.  BUCKLETY.  The  $enator  txxm  W^ 
York  had  to  close  his  eSes  and  tbjpk  and 
reach  up  intp  the  alK  which  I  think, 
hxcidentally.  is  as  fine  al>it8is  for  legldat- 
Ing  as^ttie  ^asls  for  mtg^  of  the  legida- 
tlon  we  enact  In  this  Chamber. 

Actually,   it   was   npt   entlrdy  that 
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arbitrary.  I  did  look  at  the  races  included 
in  the  1872  Common  Cause,  study,  which 
Beamed  to  indicate  that  there  was  a  dis- 
parity of  between  20  and  40  percent  in 
iritiat  was  spent  by  the  successful  chal- 
lenger as  compared  to  the  challengee. 

Mr.  COOK,  i  must  say  that  is  our 
problem  whoi  we  amend  a  bill  so  freely 
OQ  the  floor.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  in.^all  honesty.  I  think 
we  have  to  resolve  this  problem  and  I 
t^ink  it  should  be  resolved.  I  have  serious 
misgiving  about  pulling  figures  out  of 
tbe  air.  We  are  pulling  substantial  finan- 
cial figures  out  of  tbe  air — 30  percent  to 
Qoolncumbents  in  50  States  for  435 
House  seats. 

Could  the  Senator  tell  me,  based  on 
tbe  charts  produced  for  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Uie  additional  sums  this  would 
cost  in  the  overall  picture,  so  the  tax- 
payers, who  are  obviously  footing  the 
bill,  will  have  some  idea  of  what  i^  30 
percent  really  constitutes  for  435  House 
and  33  Senate  seats? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
jiot  done  that,  but  it  Is  a  simple  matter 
of  arithmetic.  One  would  take  ona>half 
of  the  cest  and  add  a  certain  amount  to 
Ik 

Mr.  COOK,  t  do  jiot  disagree  with  the 
Benator.  I  think  we  ought  to  know  what 
we  are  doing.  We  ought  to  know  what  we 
are  doing  for  the  budget.  I  think  the  tax- 
payers ought  to  know.  Whether  the 
amount  be  10  percent  or  20  percent,  there 
ought  to  be  some  basis  by  which  we  could 
evaluate  this  proposal  and  know  the 
amount  we  are  talking  about. 

I  know  the  situation  is  vary  serious. 
Tbe  facts  prove  that  Incumbency  has  a 
value.  But  when  we  move  in  the  otbor 
direction  and  take  a  figure  out  of  the 
air,  we  should  know  what  it  represmts 
In  dollar  biUs. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  U  the  Senator  wiU 
yield,  this  Information  was  not  taken  out 
of  the  air;  it  Is  based  on  such  conclusions 
M  could  be  gleaned  from  an  analysis  of 
tbe  Conunon  Cause  study. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Soiator  jrleld  on  my  time? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNO^.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  has  raised  a  good  point  as 
to  whether  an  incumbency  actually  does 
have  a  value.  We  have  seen  polls  which 
show  in  what  low  esteem  the  Incumbent 
is  held,  plus  the  fact  that  he  has  to  be 
In  attendance  here  and  vote  on  issues 
that  are  very  unp<H)ular  at  home.  He  has 
to  be  here  to  answer  quorum  caUs,  and 
80  on. 

There  is  a  real  question  as  to  whet^r 
he  does  have  an  advantage,  let  alone 
whether  one  can  evaluate  whetiier  the 
amount  ought  to  be  20  percent,  30  per- 
cent, or  perhaps  2  percent  or  1  percent. 

One  Senator  suggested  a  few  moments 
ago  that  the  Incumbent  Is  the  one  who 
has  tbe  disadvantages,  because  the  in- 
cumbent is  held  in  such  low  esteem  by 
the  public. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  It  is  not  only  since 
1972  that  Congress  has  been  held  in  such 
low  esteem.  It  Is  an  unf ortimate  fact  that 
has  existed  for  many  years.  Nonetheless, 
election  after  election  demonstrates  that 
M  percent  of  the  membership  of  the 
House  is  returned  to  Congress,  and  more 


than  80  percent  of  the  Soiate  is  also 
returned. 

Careful  studies  have  been  cited  by  the 
Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
which  place  a  monetary  value  on  it. 
We  have  seen  other  studies  which  place  a 
5-  or  6-percent  advantage  on  incum- 
bency. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  sponsor 
of  the  bill  whether,  during  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill,  any  hearings  were  held 
to  determine  this? 

Mr.  CANNON.  There  certaliJy  were 
hearings,  and  the  hearings  went  into  al- 
most every  question  that  I  could  conceive 
of. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Was  this  question 
raised? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  believe  the  pre- 
cise question  was  raised  as  to  whether 
the  incumbent  ought  to  get  less  than 
the  person  who  is  the  challenger.  But  in 
simple  frankness,  if  we  wrote  into  tbe  bill 
a  different  figure,  vre  would  kill  the  bill. 
If  tbe  disttaigalshcd  Senator  from  New 
York  is  desirous  of  killing  the  bill,  this 
amendment  Is  a  means  of  doing  it.  But 
if  he  is  honestly  trying  to  save  the  bill 
and  arrive  at  a  different  formula,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  be  did  not  pn^^ose  that 
f  qrmula  at  the  time  of  the  hearings,  be- 
cause we  tried  to  make  the  formula  as 
fair  as  we  could.  Despite  that  fact,  every 
member  of  the  committee  worked  to- 
gether to  try  to  devise  the  fairest  formula 
we  coxild  come  up  with,  and  that  is  vihaX 
we  did.      

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  appreciate  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made. 
However,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  many  of 
us  do  not  have  an  owortunity  to  study 
the  legidation  \mtll  it  is  reported  by  the 
ccxnmittee.  We  have  had  our  own  work 
to  do. 

I  have  also  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
a  careful  analysis  by  Prof.  Ralph 
Winter  of  the  Yale  Law  School,  among 
others,  t^at  highlights  and  demonstrates 
a  significant  advantage. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  very  ex- 
cellent point  raised  hrthe  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  my  amendment  has  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  cost  of  $3,044.  I 
ask  unanimotB  eonsmt  that  I  may 
amend  my  amenftftent  to  provide  that 
we  reduce  by  30  percent  what  Is  allowed 
the  liKiumbent.  instead  of  allowing  it  to 
the  challenger. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
fmrther  modifying  his  amendment? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President^  what  was 
the  modificatioaa? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICSEl.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  asks  for  a  darifioatlon. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  In  respcmse  to  the  ex- 
c^ent  point  raised  by  the  Senator  fnnn 
Kentucky  for  modification  of  my  amend- 
ment, If  adopted  as  orglnally  submitted 
it  would  Increase  the  sunount  allocated  to 
the  challengers.  I  merely  provide  now 
that  wt  reduoe  by  30  percent  the  amount 
allocated  to  the  Incumbent  rather  than 
increasing  the  challenger's  allotment  by 
that  amount.  The  effect  would  be  un- 
changed. 

Mr.  COOK.  In  the  form  in  which  the 
amendment  Is  now.  the  amount  is  put 
In  terms  of  $90  million  a  year.  Half  of 
$90  million  is  $45  million,  30  percent  of 


$45  million  is  $13,500,000.  So  vi/hat  we  are 
doing,  in  fact,  is  increasing  the  cost  of 
the  bill  by  $13,500,000  a  year. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  If  my  amendment  Is 
adopted,  we  reduce  the  cost  by 
$13,500,000. 

Mr.  COOK.  Is  the  Senator's  proposal  In 
the  form  of  a  substitute? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  pr(^x>sed  a  modification  or  a 
substitute.  He  sedcs  unanimous  consent 
to  modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  COOK.  This  is  similar  to  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen)  this  morning.  The  one  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  proposed  provided  50 
percent  for  the  incumbent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  will  please 
send  his  modification  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  BUCBIEY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  BUCKLETy.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  rematnlner? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  8  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  jrleld 
me  some  time.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  can  then  draft  his  proposal. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York  is 
drafting  his  modification,  I  think  it 
might  be  well  to  point  out  that  it  Is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  this  Senator,  who 
Is  running  as  an  Incumbent  candidate 
and  who  has  a  vital  interest  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

I  would  point  out  to  \he  Senator  from 
New  York  and  other  Senators  the  great 
difficulty  we  face  in  trying  to  make  every- 
thing uniform  and  give  everyone  equal 
advantage  in  a  political  race.  I  would 
cite  my  own  efforts  to  plsky  it  straight  and 
to  disclose  properly  my  contributions 
and  expenditures;  to  open  political 
offices  and  pay  those  who  work  In  them 
with  political  contributions  rather  than 
with  official  staff  salary  allowances  and 
to  lease  planes,  automobiles,  and  other 
things  as  the  campaign  approaches. 

I  just  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  in 
any  bill  to  make  certain  by  legislation 
that  everybody  will  have  an  arithmeti- 
cally equal  shake. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada.  I  would  say  certainly  that 
the  incumbent  always  has  disadvantages. 

Further,  In  the  case  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas,  because  of  early  ef- 
forts to  mount  a  campaign  and  because 
of  strict  compliance  with  the  laws  passed 
heretofore,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  had  spent  in  excess  of  $100,000 
before  any  opponent  decided  to  make  an 
annoiincement.  So  here  is  a  case  where 
the  incumbent  has  already  t>een  pe- 
nalized. Now  we  come  along  with  this 
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amendment  that  says,  if  one  Is  chal- 
lenging an  Incumbent,  he  is  disadvan- 
taged and  ought  to  have  30  percent 
more. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Preeldent,  is  there 
not  a  serious  constitutional  question  as 
to  whether  Congress  can  say  that  a 
person  who  is  an  incumbent  can  spend 
only  so  much  money,  but  that  a  person 
who  is  a  nonlncumbent  can  spend  30 
percent  more?  Would  that  not  be  a 
constitutional  question  that  might  jeop- 
ardize the  incumbent? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  a  serious  question 
la  involved.  Once  we  start  tinkering  in 
this  area,  we  Invite  real  trouble.  I  believe, 
in  aB  seriousness,  that  there  are  some 
disadvantages  In  inctunbency  in  normal 
times.  But  I  suggest  that  these  are  not 
normal  times,  and  I  am  not  certain  there 
are  any  advantages  to  incimibency  this 
year. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  substitute  amendment  with 
the  modifications  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  so  modified. 

Mr.  BvcKLBT's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

On  page  18,  Un«  17.  strike  out  "(f)(3)" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(h)  (3) ". 

On  page  18,  line  17.  after  "no"  Insert  "In- 
cumbent". 

On  page  18.  line  34,  etrllce  "(g) "  and  In- 
sert "(1)". 

On  page  14.  line  9,  after  "No"  Insert  "In- 
cumbant". 

On  page  15,  line  5.  strike  "(f)(3)"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "(h)  (3) ". 

On  page  16.  line  5,  after  "no"  insert  "In- 
cumbent". 

On  page  15,  line  10,  strike  "(g) "  and  In- 
sert "(l)". 

On  page  15.  between  Unes  17  and  18.  In- 
sert the  following : 

"(e)  No  candidate  who  Is  an  incumbent 
may  make  expenditures  in  ccmnectlon  with 
his  campaign  for  nomination  for  election,  or 
for  election,  to  any  FMeral  office  In  excess  of 
70  percent  of  the  amount  of  ezpendlturee 
wblch  a  non-Incumbent  "tiwIWatt  may 
maks  under  snhssctlon  (a)  or  (b)  In  oonnee- 
tlan  with  his  campatgn  for  notnlnatlon  for 
election,  or  for  elsottoi,  to  the  same  office. 

"(d)  Por  puiposss  at  this  section,  the  term 
'lnc\imbent  candidate'  means  a  candidate 
who  Is  seeking  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  to  a  Federal  office  who — 

"(1)  holds  that  office:  or 

"(3)  holds  any  public  office  to  which  he 
was  elected  by  the  Toters  of  an  area  which 
la  the  same  as.  or  includes  oompletety.  the 
area  in  which  the  voters  reside  who  may 
▼ot«  In  elections  held  to  ncxnlnate  Individ- 
uals as  candidates  for  election  to  that  Fed- 
eral office,  and  to  elect  a  candidate  to  that 
office. 
On  page  15,  line  IS,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

On  page  15.  line  31.  strike  out  "limitation 
In  subsection  (s)  or  (b)"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "applicable  limitation  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  (b).  (c)". 

On  page  IS.  line  23.  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(f) ". 

On  page  16.  Una  4,  strike  out  "(e)  (1)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(g)  (l)". 

On  page  17,  line  4,  strike  out  "(f)(1)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(h)(1)". 

On  page  17,  line  18.  strtks  out  "(a)  and 
(b)-  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(a),  (b), 
and  (c)". 


On  page  17.  line  31.  strike  out  "(g)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)". 

On  page  18.  line  4.  strike  out  "(h)"  and 
Insert  m  Ueu  thereof  "(J)". 

On  page  16,  line  10.  strike  out  "(h)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(k)". 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  have  exhausted  the  arguments, 
at  least  on  my  side,  and  I  am  happy  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  if 
the  manager  Is  prepared  to  yield  back 
his.  Before  doing  so,  1  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

One  of  the  basic  punx>ses  that  we  were 
trying  to  achieve  in  this  bin  for  public 
financing  was  to  make  it  so  that  people 
who  were  not  incumbents  would  have  an 
equal  access  to  funds  to  be  able  to  carry 
(XI  a  campaign.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  referred  to  CTommon 
Cause  a  few  minutes  4  ago  as  one  of  his 
authorities.  I  would  like  to  read  from  the 
testimony  of  the  head  of  Common  Cause 
before  the  committee: 

Congressional  Incumbents  averaged  a  3  to  1 
financial  advantage  over  their  opponents  In 
the  1973  elections. 

That  was  where  thqr  did  not  have  any 
public  financing,  they  had  a  2-to-l  fi- 
nancial advantage  over  their  opponents. 

Our  most  recent  finding  furthermore 
shows  that  of  the  money  given  to  1973  con- 
grsaiona]  candidates  by  special  Interest 
groups,  (3  out  of  every  $3  went  to  Incum- 
bents. 

So  they  got  2-to-l  In  private  financ- 
ing, and  they  got  $2  out  of  $3  from  the 
special  interest  groups. 

The  study  also  shows  that,  whUe  spend- 
ing substantial  sums  doas  not  guarantee  vic- 
tory, It  Is  essential  to  nmnlng  a  closely  con- 
tested race. 

We  also  found  that  leaa  than  $1  out  of 
every  $8  made  avaUable  to  congressional  can- 
didates cams  from  smaU  gtrera — $100  or  leas. 

This  makes  it  obvKms  that  they  rely 
on  the  big  givers — that  is,  when  I  say 
"big  givers."  I  mean  if  you  want  to  call 
the  giver  of  $100  or  more  a  big  giver. 

There  Is  really  only  one  solution  to  this 
fundamental  problem.  It  we  are  to  return  to 
a  competitive  system  of  repressntatlve  gov- 
ernment, then  we  must  l^ve  pubUc  flw»w«^ng 
of  elections. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  exactly  what  we 
tried  to  do.  We  tried  to  devise  a  fair 
formula.  In  my  opinion,  if  we  try  to  write 
in  an  inequality  for  either  side  by  sim- 
ply saying  that  because  a  man  is  or  is 
not  an  incumbent  he  gets  a  lesser 
amount,  that  Is  something  that  could 
not  be  upheld  in  the  courts.  Furthermore, 
I  do  not  think  it  could  be  made  fair  either 
way  you  attempt  to  set  it. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  two 
points  raised  by  the  ^wnsor  of  the  bilL 
He  cited  two  coocliKions  reached  by 
Common  Cause  from  data  compiled  by 
Conmon  Cause  with  wspect  to  the  1972 
elections. 

In  the  case  of  House  seats  where,  by 
virtue  of  incumbency  or  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  the  district  4s  overwhelmingly 
of  one  party  or  anothn.  you  have  a  situa- 


tion where  there  is  no  point  in  trying 
to  challenge  the  incumbent,  and  poten- 
tial donors  understand  this.  The  result 
Is  that  the  average  Incumbent  spends 
50  some  odd  thousand  dollars  and  the 
average  challenger  spends  less  in  these 
races.  This  is  because  -jveryone  under- 
stands the  futility  of  the  race.  The  in- 
cumbents are  not  reeliected  because  the 
challenger  could  not  get  money;  rather 
the  challenger  could  not  get  money  be- 
cause it  was  understood  that  he  could 
not  win. 

However,  the  same  figures  assembled 
by  Common  Cause  illustrate  that  where 
you  have  close  races:  races  in  which 
election  year  In  and  election  year  out' 
the  outcome  has  hinged  on  about  5  per- 
cent of  the  votes;  in  each  of  those  races 
we  see  quite  a  dIfferSnt  situation.  We 
see  both  the  incumboit  and  the  chal- 
lenger able  to  moblliae  and  spend  sig- 
nificant sums  of  money.  The  averages 
are  a  little  more  than  $100,000  per  race 
whethw  the  candidate  happens  to  be 
the  Incumbent  or  the  challenger. 

TTiis  demonstrates  to  my  mind  that 
where  there  is  a  close  race,  neither  in- 
cumbent nor  challenger  has  dlfflculty  in 
raising  the  necessary  funds.  Tlierefore. 
the  entire  pren^  of  Common  Cause  is 
falsely  placed,  t  just  want  the  Record 
to  include  this  rebuttal. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENci).  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendpimt  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Bdr.  BucKLrr) ,  as 
modified.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  order^,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  role. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBMGHT),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravhl)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  fMr.  MstzEWBAttii) ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rmcorr),  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syioitg- 
TON)  are  necessarily- absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  HtXDDLESTOH)  is  ab- 
sent on  ofiBcial  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bkock), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania) (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Willia*  L.  Scott),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  arc 
absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

I  further  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  is  absent  due 
to  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 
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The  result  was  announced — yeas  17. 
oays  66,  as  follows: 


(No.  103  Leg. 

_ 

YEAS— 17 

Allen 

Cranston 

Packwood 

Bsyb 

Dole 

Percy 

Besll 

Helms 

Proxmlre 

Blden 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Buckley 

McClure 

Welcker 

CWles 

Nelson 

NAYS— 66 

Abourezk 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

Baker 

Pong 

Metcalf 

BsrUett 

Ooldwster 

Mondale 

Bellmon 

Orlffln 

Montoya 

Bennett 

Ourney 

Moss 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Nnnn 

Bible 

Hart 

Pastors 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Haskell 

PeU 

Byrd, 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Harry  F., 

Jr.    Hathaway 

Both 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  HolUngs 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

esse 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

Church 

Inouye 

StennlB 

dark 

Jackson 

Stevenson 

cook 

Javlts 

Talmadge 

cotton 

Johnston 

Tower 

Curtis 

Kennedy 

Tunney 

Domenlcl 

Uagnuson 

WUllams 

Domlnlck 

Mcaellan 

Young 

Bagleton 

McOee 

Ervln 

McOovem 

NOT  VOTINO — 17 

Aiken 

Hughes 

Scott,  Hugh 

Brock 

Long 

Scott, 

Eastland 

Mathias 

WUllam  L. 

Pulbrlght 

Metzenbaimi 

Stevens 

Oravel 

Muskie 

Symington 

Huddleston         Riblcoff 

Taft 

So  Mr. 

Buckley's  amendment  was  re 

jected. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  there 
will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  such  time  as  amendment  No. 
1120  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  is  called  up  and  made  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate, 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  30  minutes 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  in 
accordamce  with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk  >.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  tomorrow,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  amendment  No. 
1120  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Baktlett). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC!ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  at  this  time  to  order  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  amendment  No.  1120  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Babtlbtt)  and 
for  the  vote  to  occur  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


THE    PRESIDENCY    AND  .THE    IM- 
^XCHMENT  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  20  the  Honorable  Slade  Gorton, 


Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, spoke  to  the  Seattle  Rotary  Club 
about  the  Presidency  and  the  impeach- 
ment investigation  now  in  progress.  I 
have  carefully  read — and  reread — his 
statement.  I  am  inserting  it,  in  its  en- 
tirety, in  the  Record  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  be  just  as  carefully  read — and  re- 
read—on both  sides  of  the  aisle,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Capitol,  and  on  both  ends  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Mr.  Gorton,  a  Republican,  has  spoken 
soberly  of  a  most  sobering  matter.  He  has 
used  well  the  lawyer's  technical  skills  to 
sort  through  the  complexities  and  define 
the  issues.  Yet  in  his  analysis  he  has 
gone  byond  the  narrow  confines  of  black- 
letter  law  to  examine  the  much  broader 
historical,  philosophical,  and  ethical  per- 
spective in  which  this  matter  must  ulti- 
mately be  resolved. 

Mr.  Gorton's  conclusions  are  his  own. 
Some  will  agree  with  those  conclusions 
and  others  will  disagree.  But  none  who 
take  the  time  to  study  his  statement 
with  the  same  degree  of  care  with  which 
it  was  so  obviously  written  will  casually 
lay  it  aside. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Gorton's 
address  by  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"rzflzctions  on  an  inofoiative 
Admimtstkation" 

(By  Attorney  General  Slade  Gorton) 
Ttiday  I  should  like  to  present  for  your 
sober  consideration  some  thoughts  about 
Richard  Nixon,  his  presidency  and  the  Im- 
peachment investigation  now  In  progress  in 
the  Congress.  This  Is  the  principal  political 
issue  of  the  day;  It  Is  being  debated  In  the 
press.  In  classrooms,  over  dinner  tablea  and 
In  Just  about  every  other  place  In  which  peo- 
ple gather.  Let  us  focus  our  attention  on  de- 
termining how  a  successful  path  for  our  na- 
tion through  these  difficult  times  may  best  be 
assured. 

To  nKwt  of  us,  myself  Included,  the  very 
word  "Watergate,"  and  aU  that  It  entails, 
hss  become  a  profoundly  depressing  subject. 
When  one  adds  to  that  vinlque  problem  all 
of  the  continuing  challenges  of  war  and 
peace,  the  energy  crisis.  Inflation  and  the 
increasing  Influence  of  government  In  almost 
every  aspect  of  our  lives.  It  Is  easy  to  become 
discouraged. 

A  certain  comfort,  however,  can  be  gleaned 
from  our  own  history.  One  era  In  the  story  of 
our  nation  In  which,  from  this  distance,  we 
Americans  seem  to  have  gone  from  triumph 
to  trtumph  In  a  time  of  constant  chaUenge 
and  daring,  was  certainly  the  two  decades  or 
so  from  the  opening  of  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution to  the  close  of  George  Washington's 
second  ttma.  as  president.  Yet.  In  the  midst 
of  those  exciting  years.  Washington  wrote  to 
a  frtend: 

"We  have  probably  had  too  good  an  opinion 
of  human  nature  In  fonnlng  our  confedera- 
tion. Bjqjertence  has  taught  us  that  men  wUl 
not  adopt  or  carry  into  execution  nxeasures 
best  calculated  for  their  own  good,  without 
the  intorention  of  a  coercive  power."  •  •  •  • 

"From  the  high  ground  we  stood  upcm,  from 
the  plain  path  which  invited  our  footsteps, 
to  be  so  faUenI  so  lost!"  > 

One  year  after  that  last  discouraging  com- 
mentary, Washington  and  his  compatrtota 
produced  the  Constitution  of  the  Unltad 
SUtes.  That  triumph  Is  perhi^ie  the  more 
significant  when  we  reflect  that  It  was  ac- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


complished  In  a  nation  with  a  population 
roughly  equivalent  to  that  of  the  State  of 
Washington  today.  But  In  that  new  nation, 
politics  was  considered  everybody's  buslneaa. 
AU  we  need  today,  X  believe,  to  cause  the 
strengthening  and  the  renewal  of  free  gov- 
ernment Is  a  slmUar  dedication  and  perse- 
verance. Nor  can  we  ever  be  content  with  our 
performances  as  citizens  if  we  offer  our  coun- 
try any  less. 

During  the  months  since  an  impeachment 
of  the  President  was  first  mentioned  as  a 
possible  consequence  of  the  Watacgato  rev- 
elations, the  views  of  most  persons  'who  have 
been  wlUlng  to  express  themselves  have 
fallen  mto  one  of  three  categories. 

The  first  consists  of  a  collection  of  radical 
demands  for  the  impeachment  and  removal 
of  the  President.  Most  of  theee  demands 
come  from  persons  who  have  oonalstently  op- 
posed both  President  Nixon  and  his  policies 
for  years.  Ralph  Nader's  (Mganlzation.  for  ev- 
ample,  charges  the  President  with  twenty- 
eight  vloUtlons  of  the  criminal  code.*  This 
category  Is  also  weU  Ulustrated  in  a  recent 
syndicated  colxunn  by  Oarry  Wills  <  assert- 
ing as  Impeachable  offenses  both  the  im- 
poundment of  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress and  the  appointment  of  Howard  PhUllpa 
as  director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity wKhout  congressional  consent. 

Now  I  am  amcxig  thoae  state  attorneys  gen- 
eral who  have  sued  successfuUy  for  the  re- 
lease of  various  impounded  appropriations, 
but  seriously  to  assert  that  decisions  on  pol- 
icy questions  such  as  these,  however  con- 
troversial, amount  to  Impeachable  offenses  la. 
In  my  opinion,  the  height  of  irreqmnslbUlty. 
And  such  an  attack  Is  all  the  leaa  seemly 
when  many  of  its  soiircee  are  perceived  by 
most  thoughtful  cltiaens  to  be  individuals 
who  have  consistently  and  bitterly  opposed 
President  Nixon,  both  personally  and  po- 
liticaUy,  almost  from  his  iqjpearanoe  on  the 
poUtlcal  scene. 

The  second  category  includce  an  <q^>oelte, 
but  equaUy  unthinking,  reaction.  For  exam- 
ple, many  political  conservatives  almost  aoCo- 
matlcaUy  characterlae  all  charges  against 
President  Nixon  as  stemming  from  political 
persecution,  sometlmee  equating  his  position 
with  tliat  of  President  Lincoln,  or  as  being 
based  on  nUnor  or  Inconsequential  activities 
beneath  the  President's  notice.  Worst  of  aU, 
far  too  many  Americans,  reflecting  an  alarm- 
ing weariness  ad  cynicism,  assert  that  the 
gravest  charges  of  the  past  year  amount  to 
nothing  unusual,  that  "in  politics  everybody 
does  it". 

Between  these  two  extremes  fall  th»  re- 
sponses of  a  multitude  of  thoughtful  clUaens. 
from  all  elements  of  the  i>olltlcal  q>ectrum, 
whose  concerns  are  based  on  a  fear  of  the  xm- 
known,  on  the  effect  of  changing  prealdents 
in  mid-term,  or  on  the  posalhle  precedent 
which  might  be  established  for  future  Im- 
peachments or  future  resignations. 

Some  persons  expressing  these  views  are 
liberals  wiio  profoundly  disagree  with  the 
President  and  his  poUcies.  but  who  for  Just 
that  reason  give  him  the  benefit  of  every 
doubt  and  who  shrink  wrom  advocating  im- 
peachment because  they  do  not  believe  It  fair 
to  challenge  the  mandate  of  the  1973  election. 
Far  more  of  these  citlaens.  however,  are 
conservatives  troubled  by  the  effect  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  precipitous  loss  of  trust  and 
prestige  on  the  fate  of  his  poUclee,  many  of 
which  they  so  strongly  support. 

All  citlaens  In  thU  category  dread  tlie 
divisive  effects  of  a  long  and  bitter  fight  over 
In^Machment.  All  of  them  wondo*  at  the  ef- 
fect of  the  reslgxuktlon  or  removal  from  oflloe 
of  Prealdent  Nixon  on  the  abUlty  ot  future 
prealdents  to  hold  to  unpopular  poslttons.  or 
even  to  provide  strong  political  leadership  for 
the  country  in  times  of  deep  dlfferenoea  of 
opinion  on  a  proper  course  of  actkNi.  These 
fears  are  not,  of  course,  groundleaa. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  venr  least,  these 
arguments  faU  to  recognlae  that  the  foturs 
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to  always  unknown  and  that  m  wfll  change 
pTMldents  In  any  event  In  1077.  Bat,  most 
Impartant.  they  faU  to  consider  that  the 
precedent  created  by  not  acting  dedalvely  in 
the  faee  at  nieh  overwhelming  provocation 
may  well  turn  out  to  be  far  more  dangerous 
than  the  precedent  establlahed  by  any  form 
of  poaltlve  action.  But  mote  of  that  later. 

MtM*  of  you  In  tbia  room  probably  charac- 
terlae  younelves.  aa  I  do,  as  moderate  or 
conaervattve  In  your  poUtlcal  vtows.  No  doubt, 
moetor  you  have,  aa  Ihave.  during  the  course 
of  ta^tMt-fiva  years,  mote  frequently  than 
not  agned  wttli  Fiesldent  Nixon's  foreign 
poltotos  and  with  hto  campaign  against  ezces- 
slva  govemoMBt  T*~««»«g  and  federal  cen- 
traltoatloa.  I  am  oonvlnoed  that,  precisely 
for  these  reasons,  you  are  faced  more  ur- 
geatly  than  are  the  President's  philosophical 
oppensnts  by  the  question  of  v^iether  or  not 
tba  Prmdent  should  resign  or  be  impeached. 
It  to  your  attttudes  toward  government 
whleb  have  been  discredited.  It  to  your  poU- 
ctoa  whtoh  are  being  Increasingly  defeated.  It 
to  your  voices  in  Ooogrsas  who  wfll  be  stflled 
In  November's  elections  If  svsnta  continue  to 
drift  sa  they  have  for  the  past  year. 

It  to,  in  tMt.  your  poUetaa  which  an  being 
■>*"«1oned  hf  the  PiwUant  hlaMslf  for  r«a> 
Mus  outllnad  in  a  xeeent  front-page  arttole 
in  The  WaU  Street  Journal: 

"Tiasldant  Ninon's  new  budget  .  .  .  shows 
that  hto  doubto  woss  at  Wata^gate  and  eoo- 
nomle  dtotnss  an  fbroliig  him  to  nveras 
ooom  draattaaUjf. 

"Now  Ifir.  Nlzon  appean  as  a  eonetllatory. 
polltlnaHy  waakanad  ccoipramtoar — duMlng 
off  «■»•  mwa  mswsraad  Uharal  Inlttottns  to 
trxtoappaawbta  woald-haknpaachsrs . .  ."■ 
And  to  waa  ]aat  a  week  ago  Sunday  that 
the  ctolsC  of  the  chamber  of  <vi«i»»»trit  of 
tha  italtsd  Btatas  notad  that  the  admlnto- 
traitoa  haa: 

'3eeii  pre-oeooptod  with  [Watergate]  and 
[has]  qwnt  mora  time  trying  to  handle  the 
teduleaUttoa  and  datatts  of  ttiat  subject 
than  [It  has]  la  handling  Important  eco- 
nomlo  tasues  m  the  Oongiess.'*  • 

It  to.  thersf  on.  Incumbent  upon  each  of  us 
to  saamlne  the  Cbnstttutlaii,  to  determine 
what  Impsanhmsnt  meana.  how  It  came  to  be 
•  part  9t  our  Ooostttnttan  In  1787.  and  to 
•PMk  oak  as  attlmia  ot  a  txte  nation,  on 
What  Should  be  the  reaolutlon  of  the  crlsto 
ereekted  t^  the  acts  and  nwrUfVyna  of  Pnsl- 
daatNtem. 

The  right  of  ImpeanhmwTit  of  executive  of- 
lloars  waa  a  vital  element  m  drafting  the 
Constitution,  and  restated  In  Article  n.  1 4. 
whlcbrsads: 

rm*  President*  •  •  diaQ  be  removed  frcxn 
Ofllee  on  Impeachment  for.  and  Oonvlctkm 
of.  Treason.  Bribery,  or  other  High  Crimes 
and  IClsdsmeanars." ' 

The  meaning  of  that  last  phrase  can  only 
be  derived  fnm  the  views  of  the  delegatee  to 
the  convention.  Oeosge  Mason  pointed  out 
that: 

"No  point  to  of  mon  Importance  than  that 
the  right  of  Impeachment  should  be  con- 
tinued. ShaU  any  man  be  above  Justice? 
Above  all  shaU  that  man  be  above  It  who  can 
eoounlt  the  most  extenMve  injustice?"  ■ 

Jamea  Madison  added  that  It  was* 

"•  •  •  Indlspeneable  that  some  provision 
abouM  be  made  for  defending  the  commu- 
nis stfalnst  the  incapacity,  negligence,  or 
perfidy  of  the  Chief  Magistrate."  • 

lAter.  Alerander  Hamilton.  In  T7ke  Fed- 
eraUat,  stated  that  the  sobjects  of  Impeach- 
ment: 

"•  •  •  an  thoee  offenses  which  proceed 
ftara  ttia  misconduct  of  public  men.  or  In 
other  words,  from  the  abuse  or  vkrtatkm  of 
■°™«  PJ^lte  tmst.  Tliey  are  of  a  natun  which 
taair  with  paeollar  pHJtutoCy  be  denominated 
"poUttcal".  aa  tlby  vdats  (Alefly  to  Injuries 
done  bnmedleitely  to  the  society  ItaeU."  >• 

Vootnotss  at  end  of  article. 


Plnally,  In  the  first  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  Jamas  Madison,  in  advocating  the 
President's  right  to  discharge  hto  appointees, 
said: 

"It  will  make  him,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
responsible  for  their  conduct,  and  subject 
him  to  impeachment  himself,  if  he  suffers 
them  to  perpetrate  with  impunity  high 
crimes  or  mlsdemeancMrs  against  the  United 
States,  or  neglects  to  superintend  their  con- 
duct, eo  as  to  check  thelc  excesses."  " 

The  Constitution  states  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Preeldent: 

"To  take  Care  that  the  Laws  be  faithfully 
executed."  » 

We  must  ask  ourselves,  as  dispassionately 
as  we  can.  how  Presldeat  Nixon's  record — 
not  as  It  Is  characterlBed  by  his  enemies,  but 
aa  he  Oeacrfbea  it  Mmtel/— measures  vp 
against  those  standards  which  our  founding 
fathers  required  of  the  president.  Let  us  look 
at  three  separate  aspects  of  that  record. 

First,  in  June  of  1970,  Preeldent  Nixon  In 
his  own  words, 

"  •  •  •  i4>proved  resumption  of  certain 
intelligence  operations  {including]  surrepti- 
tious entry — breaking  and  entering,  m 
effect.  •  •  •"" 

ITiat  authorization  was  rescinded,  accord- 
ing to  the  President,  only  becaiise  of  the 
opposition  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  No  law  of  the 
United  States  allows  sucfa  operations;  they 
are  forbidden  by  a  nximber  of  statutee,  both 
state  and  federal. 

A  year  later.  In  June  ot  1971,  again  In  hto 
own  words.  President  NUon 

"  •  •  •  approved  the  creation  of  a  Special 
Investigations  Unit  within  the  White 
House  which  later  became  known  as  the 
'plumbers'  •  •  •"" 
The  President  took  aside  Its  leader; 
"  •  •  •  to  impress  upon  (him)  the  vital 
Importance  to  the  national  sectirity  of  his 
assignment  [to]  find  out  tfl  [he]  could  about 
Daniel  Ellsberg's  aaeocisites  and  his  mo- 
ttves."" 

The  President  thus,  without  legal  author- 
ization, created  a  secret  police  \mlt.  If  the 
president  cautioned  the  siUt  not  to  violate 
constitutional  safeguards  or  legal  prohibi- 
tions, we  have  no  record  of  It. 

Rather,  after  the  President's  urgent  talk, 
the  imlt,  created  because  the  President  had 
not  been  able  to  persuade  the  director  of  the 
Pederal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  super- 
vise such  actlvltlee,  appsrently  felt  that  It 
was  authorized  to  violate  the  civil  rights  of 
citlsens  of  the  United  States,  and  proceeded 
to  do  so. 

Second,  on  Aprtl  30.  1973,  President  Nixon 
reported  to  the  nation: 

"Last  June  17  [19721,  *  •  •  I  first  learned 
from  news  reports  of  the  Watergate  break- 
In.  ••  • 

"Until  March  of  this  year  [1973]  I  re- 
mained convinced  •  •  •  that  the  charges  of 
Involvement  by  members  of  the  White  House 
stiff  were  false."  » 

Here,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not 
questioning  either  of  the  President's  asser- 
tions. I  make  no  claim  that  he  knew  of  the 
break-tn  before  June  17,  1972,  or  of  the  In- 
volvement of  his  personal  staff  liefore  March 
of  1978.  But,  even  given  the  complete  truth 
of  his  statement,  we  are  faced  with  the  prop- 
osition that  the  Preeldent,  with  all  of  the 
power  of  the  federal  government  at  his  com- 
mand, passed  those  nine  months,  through 
newspaper  charge  after  charge,  apparently 
without  bothering  to  learn  anything  of  sub- 
stance about  the  cause  of  the  break -in. 

The  events  of  this  past  year,  however,  have 
a  far  greater  impact.  Flrs^  in  March  of  1973. 
President  Nixon  did  learn  that  members  of 
hto  administration  were  involved  In  Water- 
gate. 

Moreover,  he  knew  that  ie  had  In  his  pos- 
session the  best  possible  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  they  had  informed  him  of 
their  Involvement  or  had  hidden  it  from 
him,  in  the  form  of  convtrsations  which  he 
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had  carried  on  with  eacti  of  them  and  had 
secretly  taped,  evidence  Which  also  related 
to  their  own  partlcipatioti  in  the  cover-up. 
Nevertheless,  the  President  failed  to  disclose 
even  the  existence  of  that  evidence  either  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  or  to  the  Congress 
Then,  in  July  of  1973.  the  Congress  dis- 
covered the  existence  of  those  tapes.  The 
President  thereupon  refused  access  to  that 
evidence  either  to  the  Department  or  to  the 
Ccyigress.  Thereafter,  when  those  tapes  be- 
came the  focal  point  of  a  legal  controversy 
of  serious  constitutional  dimensions,  the 
number  and  the  very  existence  of  some  of 
the  tapes  were  misstated,  plnally,  after  bind- 
ing court  decisions  orderftig  their  release  to 
the  Department  of  Justtoe  and  after  the 
President  assiuned  what  he  called  "sole  per- 
Blonal  contrm"  "  of  the  tapes,  a  person  or  per- 
sons unknown,  but  prefiunably  employed 
under  the  Immediate  supervision  of  the 
President,  apparently  destSroyed  a  significant 
portion  of  one  of  the  tfipes  in  a  fashion 
which  has  caused  almost  tveryone  to  believe 
was  deliberate. 

Plnally,  a  third  subject.  During  the  trial  ol 
Daniel  Ellsberg,  who  was  the  Immediate  cause 
of  the  creation  of  the  "plijmbers",  the  Presi- 
dent directed,  and  personiAly  participated  In, 
an  interview  with  the  presiding  Judge  of  that 
trial  during  the  course  of  the  trial  Itself  on 
the  subject  of  his  possible  selection  as  direc- 
tor of  the  FBI.  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to 
Imagine  a  more  blatant  interference  with 
the  administration  of  Justice. 

None  of  these  three  charges  is  based  on 
the  credibility  of  John  Dean  or  of  any  other 
witness  hostile  to  the  President.  Each  to  baaed 
upon  the  President's  own  teports  to  the  peo- 
ple In  explanation  of  Watergate,  or  tqxm  fac- 
tual propositions  which  ara  not  seriously  sub- 
Ject  to  dispute. 

The  charges  which  we  have  considered  to 
this  point,  however,  do  not  stand  alone  In 
having  created  the  moral  climate  of  cynicism 
and  su^lclon  in  which  the  federal  admlnto- 
tratmn  operates  today.  Iliey  axlst  within  a 
broad  pattern  of  Indlfforfnoe  to.  and  dto- 
respect  for,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
the  expectations  of  Its  dttoans. 

That  pattern  Includes  widespread  wiretap- 
ping of  employees  and  critics  alike,  the  prep- 
aration of  "enemies  lists"  for  harassment  by 
the  IBS  and  other  governmental  agencies 
and  the  miatise  of  the  oflloa  of  the  presidency 

In  claiming  dubious— or  downright  Illegal 

Income  tax  deductions. 

That  pattern  includes  the  systematic  solici- 
tation of  Illegal  campaign  contributions.  In- 
cluding contributions  protnlaed  directly  to 
the  President  by  repreeentattves  of  milk  pro- 
ducere.  promises  which  were  immediately 
followed  by  an  order  InciiBaBlng  im^v  price 
supporu.  Thto  unedlfylng  spectacle  to  now 
Justified  by  the  President  himself,  as  havU^ 
resulted  from  "traditional  political  consid- 
eration." >« 

That  pattern  Includes  tDe  criminal  Indict- 
ments of  two  of  his  former  cabinet  officers, 
together  with  two  of  his  clceeet  personal  ad- 
visers, who  were  characterized  by  the  Presi- 
dent, at  the  time  of  their  foorced  resigna- 
tions, as  "two  of  the  finest  public  servants  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  know."  »  It  Includes 
the  two  time  selection  as  vice-president  of 
a  man  who  turned  out  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon extortionist. 

These  comments  are  limited  to  thoee  of 
his  subordinates  who  were  ^rsonally  selected 
by  him  and  responsible  to  him,  and  not 
to  the  dosens  of  others  farther  down  the 
chain  of  command  whoee  activities  he  might 
not  have  been  able  to  supervise  directly. 

During  his  1968  campaign,  l^ohard  Nixon 
referred  to  the  presidency  ,ln  this  language : 
"•  •  •  It  [to]  preeminently  a  place  of  moral 
leadership.  •  •  •  one  of  a  president's  greatest 
resources  to  the  moral  auti)ortty  qf  hto  office. 
It's  time  we  iised  it  •  •  •  tb  rally  the  people, 
to  define  thoee  moral  lmp«atlv«e  which  are 
the  oement  of  a  olvUized  society."  > 
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Thto  statement  approprtotely  describee  the 
position  of  the  President.  In  the  United 
States,  the  President  to  the  head  of  state  as 
well  as  the  head  of  the  government.  He  must 
be  able  to  provide  moral  leadership  to  the 
entire  nation,  to  command  respect  for  hto 
(Acs  even  when  he  does  not  command  agree- 
ment with  his  policies. 

How  does  President  Nixon's  conduct  stand 
up  against  his  own  definition  of  the  office, 
against  James  Madison's  explanation  of  im- 
peachment as  being  designed  to  defend  the 
nation? 

"*  *  *  against  the  Incapacity,  negligence, 
or  perfidy  of  the  Chief  Magtotrate  •  •  •"" 

And  against  the  President's  own  statement 
in  his  April  30,  1978  speech: 

"In  any  organization,  the  man  at  the  top 
must  bear  the  re^onsiblllty.  That  responsi- 
bility, therefore,  belongs  here,  In  thto  otBce. 
I  accept  it."  " 

Richard  Nixon,  out  of  the  evidence  of  his 
own  mouth,  has  given  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives probable  cause  to  vote  Articles  of 
Impeachment. 

Impeachment  is,  of  course,  a  legal  and  a 
constitutional  proceeding.  It  is  my  own  con- 
sidered Judgment  that  each  of  the  three  sets 
of  Incidents  which  I  discussed  earlier  at 
some  length  constitute  clear  grounds,  at  the 
very  least,  for  Impeachment  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  trial  by  the  Senate. 

But  impeachment  also  seems  to  me  to  con- 
stitute a  Judgment  about  the  moral  status 
of  the  presidency.  In  that  connection,  in  de- 
termining that  the  President  has  rightly  and 
irretrievably  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people,  not  only  the  acts  of  the 
President  himself,  but  the  climate  which  he 
and  hto  subordinates  have  created,  are  rele- 
vant considerations. 

While  I  believe  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  Justified  In  voting  tat  impeach- 
ment and  will  probably  do  so.  It  to  clear  that 
that  process,  for  whatever  reason,  still  has 
months  to  go,  to  be  followed  by  mora 
months — or  years — of  trial  by  the  Senate. 
The  nation  can  111  afford  that  time,  time 
taken  from  the  gravest  of  other  probleros, 
time  which,  in  any  event,  can  no  longer  re- 
store the  pe<9le's  confidence  in  a  president 
who  has  now  forfeited  it  beyond  recovery. 

There  to,  however,  another  way  out  of  the 
dilemma. 

It  to  for  President  Nixon  to  resllae  that 
the  nation  does  not  owe  him  unlimited  con- 
sideration ...  for  Mr.  Nixon  to  place  the 
national  Interest,  the  question  of  confidence 
In  govenmient,  above  any  other  Interest 
which  relates  to  him  personally,  and  to  re- 
sign. The  situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves today  to  his  creation  and  that  of  bis 
appointees;  the  solution  to  in  hto  hands.  I  do 
not  agree,  as  some  commentators  assert,  that 
resignation  to  Inapproprtote  in  thto  case. 
Bather,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  finest  service 
which  Mr.  Nixon  can  perform  for  his  coun- 
try, to  enable  it  to  start  afresh. 

To  speak  of  resignation  to  not  to  suggest 
that  Mr.  Nixon  should  admit  disgrace.  Rath- 
er, It  to  to  suggest  that  he  face  hto  situation 
squarely  and  take  the  one  act  which  he  can 
take  which  will  put  the  n^w/wimi  interest 
first  ...  an  act  which  would  require  and 
demonstrate  a  high  degree  of  diaiaoter  and 
courage  as  wen  as  personal  saorlflce. 

Mr.  Nixon  hss  stated  that  he  will  not 
resign,  and  so  Congress  must  oonttnoa  to 
explore  impeachment.  Tar  most  eltlMBs. 
either  impeachment  or  realgnatlon  to  an  sz- 
traordlnary  remedy  with  unknown  and  Smmt- 
eome  consequences  for  the  future.  They 
agree  with  Hamlet's  dread  of  an  unknown 
futme,  whlc^ 

"•  •  •  makes  us  rather  bear  Hums  Oto 
«e  have.  Than  fly  to  othen  that  we  know 
not  of.  Thus  conscience  doth  make  cowards 
of  MB  all; "  •• 

The  difficulty  of  the  situation  tn  which 
we  find  ourselves  today  to  that  not  only 
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action,  but  inaction,  will  have  aertous  and 
inevitable  ctmasqu^icas. 

We  are  all  conscious  of  the  low  esteem 
into  which  all  government  and  all  publlo 
offlclato  have  fallen.  We  an  >M>g<T»wing  to  be 
almost  equally  consclouB  ot  the  low  esteem 
into  which  the  business  community,  the  free 
enterprise  system,  and  almost  every  other 
institution  In  our  soctoty  to  falling  at  the 
same  time. 

When  we  examine  with  care  our  strangely 
quiet  campusss.  we  find  that  the  naetlon 
from  the  turmoil  of  a  few  years  ago  to  not 
due  to  a  renewed  satlsfaetlon  wtth  sodsty. 
but  to  a  passive  cynicism  about  govern- 
ment and  society  and  a  jiervastve  feeling 
that  they  cannot  and  will  not  be  refotmad. 
Inaction  by  the  nation  in  the  face  of  the 
present  crtoto  of  confidence  can  only  con- 
firm, and  make  more  dangerous,  that  cyn- 
icism. 

Equally  dose  to  our  own  concerns  must 
be  thto  question.  If  the  actions  of  Richard 
Nixon  are  not  properly  the  subjset  of  im- 
peachment, what  actions  of  a  fatnra  pnal- 
dent  win  be?  What  Invasions  of  your  pri- 
vacy, what  viototions  of  your  civil  rights, 
by  a  radical  president,  tat  exampto.  will 
subject  him  to  Impeachment  In  the  fntnre? 
What  acta  of  the  ofllcen  of  a  president  after 
Richard  Nixon  to  extend  or  preserve  hto 
powenrs  or  to  cause  hto  reelection  will  canse 
him  to  be  called  to  account? 

Certainly,  no  citizen  may  properly  call  for 
Impeachment  or  resignation  except  on 
grounds  which  he  to  willing  to  apply  to  all 
presidents,  and  by  the  same  token.  It  to 
both  Improper  and  dangerous  to  defend  ac- 
tions on  the  part  of  thto  president  which 
we  an  not  also  willing  to  defend  In  all  fu- 
ture presidents. 

We  will  create,  I  submit,  a  far  worse 
precedent  by  falling  to  act  than  by  acting. 
It  to  our  freedom,  our  rights  against  an  ever 
present  and  Increasingly  pownrful  govern- 
ment which  an  at  stake. 

One  last  point.  Questions  of  vital  public 
policy  affect  an  citizens  and  should  not  be 
delegated  without  thought  or  concern  to 
eongresBmen,  senaton  or  to  anyone  else.  In 
the  most  vital  public  poUcy  qnesUon  of  our 
day,  the  views  of  aU  citizens  are  Important, 
but  perhaps  the  views  of  those  v^o  were 
supporters  of  President  Nixon  In  197S  an 
the  most  significant,  slnee  they  dearly  do 
not  stem  tram,  any  possible  personal  or  po- 
litical hostmty.  These  are  questions  which 
we  must  dedde  for  ourselves:  our  hlst<n7 
and  our  chUdrsn's  history  ride  on  onr  an- 
swera  today  as  sunly  as  ours  did  on  the  an- 
swen  of  1787. 

More  than  3,400  yean  ago.  the  first  of  the 
free  sodetles  of  which  we  are  the  Inherl- 
ton,  the  dty  of  Athens,  feU  upon  dUBoult 
times.  In  commemorating  the  dead  of  the 
opening  year  of  a  bloody  war,  Athens'  first 
citizen,  Pericles,  described  hto  fellow  dttsens 
m  a  democracy  m  these  magnificent  words, 
words  which  we  must  make  our  own  as 
Americans: 

"Our  ordinary  dtlaens,  though  ooenplad 
by  the  pursuits  of  tndUBtry.  an  still  fair 
Judges  of  pubUe  matten;  for,  nnllke  any 
other  nation,  regarding  him  who  takes  no 
part  In  these  duttes,  not  as  unamMtlous  but 
as  useless,  we  Athenians  am  able  to  Judge 
*  *  *  all  events  *  *  •,  and  Instead  of  looking 
on  discussion  as  a  stumbling  blo^k  In  the 
way  of  action,  we  think  It  an  Indispensable 
pnllmlnary  to  any  wise  actlm  at  til  •  •  •  9 

"The  secret  of  happiness  to  liberty,  and 
the  secret  of  liberty  to  a  bnve  heart."  •■ 
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FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  KCT 
AMENDMENT  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (8.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  public  financing  of 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
imprinted  amendment  at  the  desk  which 
I  call  up  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislatiTe  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  64  between  lines  5  and  8.  Insert  the 
foUowlng: 

"paoKxernoN  or  rsAKKSD  soucttations 

"Sac.  318.  No  Senator,  Repreeentatlve,  Ree- 
Ident  Commtotooner  or  Delegate  shaU  make 
any  solldtatlon  of  funds  by  a  malltng  under 
the  frank  under  section  3310  at  title  89, 
United  atatea  Ooda." 

Renumber  subsequent  sections  aocord- 
Ingly. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment states: 

No  Senator,  Representative,  Resident  Oom- 
mtosloner  or  Delegate  shaU  make  any  solicita- 
tion of  funds  by  a  maUlng  under  the  frank 
under  eectlon  3310  of  tlUe  80.  United  States 
Code. 

The  franking  privilege  accorded  to 
Members  of  Congress  is  Just  that,  a  privi- 
lege and  an  official  one.  It  is  not  a  right 
guaranteed  everyone  elected  to  ofBoe. 

The  frank  is  intended  simply  and 
clearly  to  enable  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  communicate  with  his  constituents  on 
official  matters,  and  on  this  basis  I  be- 
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Hew  It  serves  a  hlfhiy  Importftnt  and 
valuable  public  purpose. 

■niexe  are.  admittedly,  many  gray  areas 
In  tbe  franking  law.  Many  (luestions  are 
raised  over  what  is  and  what  Is  not 
f  rankable  matter,  and  these  questions  are 
being  reviewed  almost  continuously  by 
the  proper  authorities  in  Congress  and 
elsevrtiere. 

In  addition  such  a  use  of  the  franking 
privilege  adds  tremendously  to  the  In- 
cumbent's advantage  over  anyone  who 
might  seek  to  challenge  him  In  an  elec- 
tion. This  is  obviously  unfair,  and  the 
franking  law  was  obviously  never  in- 
tended to  be  put  to  such  use. 

I  note  that  the  House  Commission  on 
Congressional  Mailing  Standards  agrees 
with  my  view  on  this  matter,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from  the 
Commission's  chairman,  the  Honorable 
Moaaia  Udall,  and  a  memorandum  on 
the  subject  of  franked  solicitations  be 
printed  In  the  Rbooid. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoid,  as  follows : 

COtUCXHRUr  ON  COIfOBBBCIOlf AZ. 

MaILHTO  BTAMDiJtOB, 

Washinffton,  DjO.,  February  27, 1974. 

Dkas  Collsaouk  :  In  past  yMtn.  numy  Mem- 
tMS*  b»T«  prlnt«d,  in  oonnaotkMi  with  tbelr 
newsletten  and  other  mus  maiiinga  a  brief 
appeal  for  small  dooatlans  to  aoalst  with 
printing  and  preparation  costs.  Recently  your 
Commission  was  asked  to  render  an  opinion 
on  the  frankabUlty  of  newsletters  or  ques- 
tionnaires containing  such  M>peals. 

Because  of  the  widespread  use  of  this  de- 
vice, and  Its  Importance  to  the  Members,  the 
Commissi  on  is  not  Inclined  to  ^T«^K^>  any 
final  determination  without  giving  Uembers 
a  full  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the 
question. 

Accordingly,  the  Oommlssl<Hi  at  Its  last 
meeting  adopted  a  proposed  regiUatlon  hold- 
ing that  snch  appeals  are  not  "official  busi- 
ness" within  the  msaning  of  the  statute, 
and  should  not  be  Included  In  franked  man- 
logs. 

Since  this  matter  Is  not  explicitly  covered 
m  the  franking  law,  we  are  en  "losing  a  mem- 
orandum of  points  on  which  the  Commis- 
sion's Interpretation  Is  based.  Tour  reactions 
and  comments  are  urgently  solicited.  TO  be 
considered,  they  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Commission  on  or  before  March  14th. 

With  kind  pOTsooal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

MOBSIS  K.  UOALL. 

Chairman. 

MEMcmAMouM  am  tbb  numuBZLrrr  or  So- 
ucrrsnoir  or  Pmnm  To  FtMAWcs  rax  ; 


■attar  which  is  anthorlwd  to  be 
mailed  under  the  franking  prtvttege  is  cate- 
fortwl  tmdar  paragraphs  (A)  through  (J) 
of  subeectton  (a)(3)  of  section  3210  of 
title  89.  The  puzpoee  of  the  Congress  in 
writing  these  paragr^ihs  was  to  be  as  q>e- 
dflo  as  possible  In  listing  the  types  and  con- 
tent of  mall  matter  which  U  frankable  In 
order  to  eliminate  the  xmoertalntles  which 
had  existed  under  the  prior  law. 

■ven  the  broadest  declaration  of  frankable 
matter  Is  carefully  restricted  to  "official  busi- 
ness, activities,  and  dutlss"  at  the  pubUc  offi- 
cials authortssd  to  use  the  frank. 

TlMrefore,  each  Item  which  Is  transmitted 
In  the  mall  must  meet  the  test  at  relating  to 
offielal  boalnsss,  or  It  u  not  ftmnkable. 

Newrtetters  are  spedfleaUy  treated  under 
section  saiO(a)  (8)  (B)  and  are  permitted  to 


be  fnnked  If  they  "deal  with  kocOx  matters 
as  the  Impact  ctf  laws  and  dedslons  on  State 
and  local  governments  and  individual  cltl- 
■ens;  reports  on  public  and  offldal  actions 
taken  by  Members  of  Congress;  discussions 
of  proposed  or  pending  legislation  or  govern- 
mental actions  and  the  positions  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  on,  and  arguments  for 
or  against  such  matters." 

Inasmuch  as  the  authority  to  frank  news- 
letters clearly  limits  and  controls  tbe  con- 
tent of  newsletters,  the  absence  of  authority 
to  solicit  funds  for  the  preparation  of  theee 
newsletters,  would  prohlUlt  the  franking  of 
such  solicitations. 

Hie  solicitation  of  funds  by  a  Msmber  of 
Oopgress.  for  whatever  purpose  the  funds  are 
used,  constitutes  a  personal  effort  on  the  part 
of  that  Member.  The  nature  ot  this  st^ldta- 
tlon  being  personal.  In  that  he  elicits  a  mone- 
tary response  to  him,  causes  tbe  solicitation 
to  be  non-frankable  under  3ai0(a)  (4) ,  which 
prohibits  the  use  of  the  frank  for  the  trans- 
mission of  matter  "which  In  Its  nature  Is 
purely  personal  to  the  sender  or  to  any  other 
person  and  is  unrelated  to  the  official  busi- 
ness, activities,  and  duties  of  tbe  public  offi- 
cials" covered  by  tbe  franking  statutes. 

It  can  also  be  argued  that  while  funds  so- 
Udted  for  the  preparation  of  a  newsletter 
which  Is  a  document  In  and  of  itself  frank- 
able, the  solicitation  is  not  official  business 
nor  related  to  official  business,  and  Is  there- 
fore not  frankable. 

In  an  ethical  sense,  tbe  act  of  personally 
soliciting  funds,  for  whatever  purpose,  under 
the  frank  was  not  intended  by  tbe  Congress. 
It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  cost  of 
transmitted  franked  maU  is  paid  for  by  ap- 
propriation from  the  general  treasury  and 
that  It  Is  an  obligation  of  each  Member  to 
adhere  to  the  letter  and  q)irlt  of  the  frank- 
ing law.  which  confines  the  use  of  the  frank 
to  official  business,  activities,  and  duties. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  the 
law  Is  clear.  The  Commission  certainly 
believes  such  solicitations  are  Improper. 
But  I  believe  It  would  be  proper  and  ap- 
propriate to  provide  an  absolute  and  un- 
questionable legislative  answer  to  this 
question. 

Therefore,  I  offer  this  amendment  to 
S.  3044  to  forbid  any  Senator,  Congress- 
man, Resident  Commisaloner,  or  Delegate 
from  using  the  frank  to  make  solicita- 
tions. This  should  end  any  doubt  or 
confusion  and  provide  the  public  with 
firm  assurance  that  we  in  CTongress  are 
vigilant  In  eliminating  the  opportunities 
for  abuse  of  the  franking  privilege. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  state  briefly 
that  there  has  been  a  practice  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  solicit  funds 
for  newsletters  and  other  purposes  under 
the  use  of  the  frank.  Tliis  simply  makes 
it  clear  there  shall  be  no  stdlcitation  of 
funds  for  any  purpose  under  the  frank. 

I  am  aware  of  the  provisions  of  the 
IK^sent  law,  Public  Law  93-191,  the  re- 
strictions on  mass  mailing,  and  other 
provisions  of  the  law  but  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  in  effect  Ihey  prohibit  the 
mailing  under  the  frank  of  solicitations. 
Tills  amendment  would  clarify  that  mat- 
ter and  the  amendment  Is  in  accord  with 
the  comments  of  Mr.  Udall.  I  have  sub- 
mitted a  copy  of  his  letter  for  the 
Racoto. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  Senator. 
In  my  Judgment  this  amendment  adds 
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nothing  to  existing  law.  On  December 
18.  1973.  Congress  passed  and  there  be- 
came law  Public  Law  93-191,  which 
malLes  it  absolutely  clear,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, that  a  newsletter  could  not  be 
accepted  for  the  purpose  of  solicitation 
of  funds  for  any  purpqse.  I  read  from 
that  public  law,  which  states  as  follows: 
(4)  It  Is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that 
the  franking  prlvUege  under  this  section 
shaU  not  permit,  and  may  not  be  used  for, 
the  transmission  throug^i  the  malls  as 
franked  mall,  of  matter  wl^oh  In  Its  nature 
Is  purely  personal  to  the  sender  or  to  any 
other  person  and  Is  unrelated  to  the  c^cial 
business,  activities,  and  duties  of  the  public 
officials  covered  by  subsection  (b)(1)  of 
this  section. 

I  think  that  section  would  preclude 
use  of  the  franking  privilege  for  solici- 
tation of  funds,  even  If  it  were  for 
publication  of  a  newsletter.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  later  provl^on  of  the  law,' 
which  describes  the  intent  of  the  law 
as  follows : 

Members  of  or  Members^lect  to  (Congress 
may  not  mall  as  franked  mall —  (c)  m^n 
matter  which  specifically  soUcits  political 
support  for  the  sender  or  any  other  person 
or  any  political  party,  or  a  vote  or  fliuinclal 
assistance  for  any  candidate  for  any  public 
office. 

Therefore,  in  my  jud«tnent,  the  situa- 
tion is  covered,  but  if  the  Senator  feels 
there  may  be  some  weakness  in  the  law 
which  was  enacted  on  December  18. 
1973.  so  that  perhaps  House  Members 
were  sending  out  such  solicitations  prior 
to  that  time.  I  would  be  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment,  even  tibough  I  do  not 
think  it  adds  anything  to  the  law. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  said  i&  my  statement, 
I  am  aware  of  that  law  and  its  effect. 
The  written  memorandum  from  the 
Commisison  on  Mailing  Standards  was 
written  after  this  law  was  passed.  The 
memorandum  suggests  the  law  Is  not 
being  observed  In  that  regard.  But  the 
gray  area  is  that  Members  had  classified 
such  mailings  as  ofllclal  business.  They 
were  raising  fimds  for  the  purpose  of 
newsletters  or  other  business  and,  there- 
fore, were  not  soliciting  funds  for  a  po- 
litical candidate  or  for  any  other  politi- 
cal purpose.  To  me  this  is  a  gray  area 
and  it  Is  another  advantage  that  incum- 
bents have  over  noniftcumbmts.  The 
amendment  would  close  a  loophole  that 
should  be  closed. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ' 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  rela- 
tive to  its  illegality.  My  personal  and 
legal  thought,  in  the  framework  of  the 
language  that  the  chaixman  and  I  have 
gone  over,  is  that  even  if  he  does  solicit  in 
his  newsletter,  it  is  a  solicitation  of  funds 
that  he  personally  controls  and.  there- 
fore, constitutes  a  violation  of  the  law. 

I  must  say  that  I  hope  in  all  fairness 
that  by  the  adoption  of  this  amendment, 
and  I  agree  with  the  chairman  we  should 
accept  it.  this  is  a  reaffirmation  of  what 
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the  law  really  is.  It  comes  as  quite  a  sur- 
prise to  me  that  anyone  would  use  the 
franking  privilege,  a  newsletter  or  any- 
thing of  that  nature,  to  make  a  direct  re- 
quest for  financial  assistance  for  some- 
thing that  the  Member  of  Congress  hhn- 
adf  oontrcds  as  a  result  of  solicitation  of 
funds  under  the  franking  authority. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  another  of  those  areas 
that  brings  criticism  upon  Congress  and 
Congressmen.  This  matter  was  given  spe- 
cial attention  by  Jack  Anderson  one  eve- 
ning several  months  ago.  where  he  named 
Ifembers  of  Congress  in  both  parties  who 
f(dlow  this  practice  in  the  House.  It  seems 
to  me  It  is  an  area  that,  despite  the  law 
passed  last  December,  should  be  clarified. 
I  off^r  the  amendment  with  that  hope 
and  motive. 

I  tiiank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  and  the  distinguished  Soiator 
from  Kentucky  for  accepting  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  ta 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
tbe  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  FRESIDINQ  OPPK^ER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
tbe  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TC) 
11:15  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  nmsent  that  when  the 
Senate  c(Hnpletes  Its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
11:15  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNinON  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BROOKE  TOMORROW  AND 
FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION 
OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYBO.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimooB  consent  that  tomorrow, 
following  tbe  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
FiKLs).  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooks)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after 
which  there  will  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RESUMPTION  OF  UN- 
FINISHED BUSINESS  TOMORROW 
AT  THE  <X)NCLUSION  OF  ROUTINB 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preeident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  routine  "WMi^^ng  business 
tomorrow,  rather  than  precisely  at  the 
hour  of  12  o'clock  noon  In  acoordance 
with  the  previous  order  altered,  the  Sen- 
ate resume  consideration  of  tta«  un- 
flnialied  business. 

Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  routine  morning  business 
tomorrow,  when  the  Senate  resumes  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Bartlett  turt^nrtment.  No.  1120. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tomorrow  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
11 :  15  ajn.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  Senator  from  Oregcm 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  will  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  the 
Senator     fnHn     Massachusetts      (Mr. 
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Brookx)  win  be  recognized  fornot  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  after  which  there  will 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes  each. 

At  the  cmclusicm  of  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Bart- 
lett amendment — No.  1120 — to  the  public 
campaign  financing  bill.  There  is  a  time 
limitation  on  the  Bartiett  amendment  of 
30  minutes.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  thereon.  Consequently,  a  rollcall 
vote  win  occur  on  the  adoption  of  the 
Bartlett  amendment  at  about  12:30  p.m. 
tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11 :15  AM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11:15  aan. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:21 
pjm.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Tuesday,  April  2, 1974,  at  11 :15  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  1,1974: 

DKPABTMxirr  or  Jttbtics 

Oerald  J.  Oallln^ouse,  of  Louisiana,  to 
be  VJB.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Louisiana  f<H'  the  tenn  of  4  years.  (Re- 
appomtment) 

Jonathan  L.  Ooldstein,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  17,3.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Mew 
Jersey  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Herbert 
J.  Stem,  resigned. 

Otis  L.  PackwDod.  ta  Montana,  to  be  VB. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Montana  for 
the  term  of  4  years.  (Bei«>potntment) 

Eugene  B.  sner.  Jr.,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Kentucky  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Re- 
appointment) 

InthxNavt 

Adm.  James  L.  Holloway  III,  VS.  Navy, 
for  appointment  as  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions for  a  term  of  4  years  pursuant  to  title 
10,  TTnited  States  Code,  section  60B1. 
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INTERNATIONAL    SYMPOSIUM   FOR 
OEOTHERMAL  ENERGY 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF   CAUFORIfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  I,  1974 

Mr.  VEYSEY:  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  call  attention  to  tbe  In- 
ternational Symposium  for  Geothermal 
^ergy  that  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at 
San  Francisco  during  May  1975.  As  you 
may  know.  I  had  the  privilege  to  be  chair- 
Jhan  of  a  conference  at  Palm  Springs  last 
year  where  the  planning  for  this  Inter- 
national symposium  was  initiated. 

The  President  has  issued  an  Executive 
order  authorizing  U.S.  participation  in 
this  event,  and  the  State  Department  is 


reviewing  the  final  draft  of  an  agreement 
that  stipulates  the  role  the  U.N.  wUl  play. 
Within  the  next  few  weeks,  the  Congress 
will  be  asked  to  approve  a  budget  request 
from  the  Department  of  Interior  that  will 
include  funds  for'  the  International 
Symposium. 

This  symposium  will  attract  the  world's 
foremost  authorities  to  San  Pnmcisco 
to  report  and  discuss  the  magnitude  of 
their  research  into  the  mysteries  of  geo- 
thermal resources.  It  will,  indeed,  be 
worldwide  in  scope  for  we  hope  to  draw 
into  a  single  audience  the  best  of  govern- 
mental, private  industry,  and  institu- 
tional research. 

I  believe  this  symposium  will  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  alternative  fuel  reeoorees,  and 
it  will  provide  the  springboard  for  geo- 
thermal development  that  we  must  have 


to  meet  the  demand  for  electrical  energy 
that  is  prfijected  for  the  final  quarter  of 
this  century. 

Worldwide  conferences  that  require  si- 
multaneous translation  of  proceedings 
into  several  languages  are  expensive  if 
they  are  properly  managed;  but  tumethe- 
less,  they  provide  an  impetus  to  research 
that  cannot  be  matched  elsewhere.  Also, 
they  provide  a  vehicle  through  which 
boUi  government  and  private  industry 
can  cooperate  in  scientific  research. 

The  UJ3.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  United  Nations,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  University  of  California 
are  the  principal  financial  sposuon.  Pri- 
vate imhiBitry  Is  providing  "in  kind"  as- 
sistance as  well  as  manpower  for  the 
sjrmposium.  The  companies  presently  in- 
volved include  Pacific  Gas  k  Electric,  the 
OeothermAl  Resources  Oouacil,  Chevron 


Oil  Co..  Unlop  Oil  Co..  and  Rogers  Engi- 
neering Co„  a  San  Francisco  consulting 
firm. 

The  Deipartment  of  the  Interior  has 
been  asked  to  provide  40  peroent— $350,- 
000 — of  the  needed  funds.  His  halanMt 
will  come  ^^(rom  the  other  sponsors  and 
delegate  fees.  Other  tnitltntlana.  Includ- 
ing the  National  Science  Poundatloo,  will 
be  asked  to  assist  in  varioos  i>hasea  to 
help  make  the  symposium  sucoBssfuI. 

Many  (^.£he  racei^  dtMamsions  of  en- 
ergy problems  have  all  but  Ignored 
•eolharmal  devdopment,  and  this  fact 
bothers  me.  Once  the  corrosion  pxtriblams 
ue  solved,  this  teaouvp^  cmo.  be  har- 
nessed to  provide  on-line  power  facilities 
two  to  fire  times  faster  than  environ- 
mentally dean,  conventional  generators 
or  noelear-pcwered  faculties.  This  time 
factor  mjust  not  be  ignored. 

Some  (tf  oar  richest  energy  deposits 
he  in  the  untatoed  potential  of  geo- 
theimal  fields  of  uue  Western  States,  and 
several  Items  In  the  news  recently  con- 
fljrm  that  a  change  of  sttltade  Is  occnr- 
enterprlse. 
ring,  both  In  government  and  private 

Pffst.  the  artmtnistaratiuM'k  proposed 
budget  of  $47,584,000  for  Federal  geo- 
tbermal  proffrans  dsitag  the  1974-75 
fiscal  year  confirms  that  the  Oovemment 
has  finally  given  geothermal  develop- 
ment lis  ridDttfol  prlodrlt^  in  the  energy 
resources  column. 

A  second  Indicator  It  the  remarkable 
flood  of  revonses  recetved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Xntsirlor  on  requests  for  bids 
to  conduct  ezpknatton  In  known  geo- 
thermal deposit  areas.  The  Department 
has  received  sefveral  thousand  applica- 
tions for  leasing  prtvnegee  where  the 
proqxcts  for  devdiopment  look  promis- 
ing. Obviously,  private  industry  recog- 
nizes the  potential  fiiat  lies  in  this  re- 
source, as  wltDssMSd  bgr  the  reces^  Shdl 
Ofl  Co.  bkl  of  $lje7J0  per  acre  for  geo- 
thermal leaalDg  rltfits  to  a  3,S40-acre 
tract  of  Govemment  land. 

One  of  the  prime  beneficiaries  of  the 
technical  knowledge  to  be  aired  at  the 
San  Frandseo  symposium  irfll  be  the 
community  of  undentevdoped  ffattms 
Bbny  of  them  are  f acbg  eooDfiialc  crises 
and  are  looking  for  an  alterhathre  source 
of  energy  to  rei^aee  the  fanported  crude 
oil  that  they  can  no  longer  afford  to  buy 
fnxn  Arabic  nations.  The  underdeval- 
oped  nations  with  potential  geothermal 
resources  will  have  an  c^iportuntty  to  at- 
tend the  symposium  uzuSier  the  axwploes 
of  the  Dhlted  Nations,  and  tht!  technical 
knowledge  that  they  wjll  gain  can  speed 
up  their  geothermal  develomrent  by  sev- 
eral years. 

The  Western  States  provide  an  excel- 
lent Bite  for  an  tntematlopal  geothermal 
eonferenee.  At  the  Oeysen  nnth  of  San 
Frandsoo.  ddegates  will  have  aa  oppor- 
tdnity  to  see  the  F*dflc  CM  ft  Beetrte 
gtnarattng  station  that  has  been  In  oper- 
ation since  1060.  It  is  the  only  privately 
owned  geothermal  development  in  this 
etmataj.  Delegates  will  tour  other  geo- 
thermal resouree  areas  Ittdudtag  Oorro 
Prteto^  ireslco.«w  Iteperlal  Valley  of 
soatheMft  CUlf erala.  and  the  Vterra  Mb- 
vada  Mboattfns  from  Umg  VtiOer  to 
Reoo.  Ner. 

There  are  many  benefits  to  be  gained 
liy  approving  this  reqaest.  Oeothermal 
energy  is  the  key  that  can  provide  us 
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with  more  electrical  power  with  less  pol- 
lution to  solve  some  of  the  water  sappij 
problems  that  are  threatening  the  West- 
ern States.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  speed- 
ily approve  the  budget  requests  that  en- 
courage geothermal  development  and  re- 
search so  ttiat  energy  from  these  re- 
sources will  be  ETtdlaMe  in  the  next  few 
years  when  we  are  certein  to  need  it. 


i 
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FOOD  PRICES  ANO  THE  FARMER 


HON.  BO  GINN 


or  GKOtau 
IN  TBZ  HOUSE  OF  RgPBESKKTATXVKS 

Mondaf.  April  1.  1974 

Mr.  OINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  food  prices 
have  increased  dramatically  and.  In  some 
cases,  they  wHI  continue  to  go  up.  In  the 
midst  of  the  und^rstModable  public  jao- 
test  of  these  'Increasek.  there  is  a  wide- 
spread belief  that  the  American  farmer 
is  somdiow  reaping  a  whirlwind  of  prof- 
its. Someooe  may  be  getting  rich,  but  it 
la  not  the  farmer. 

Even  President  Nixon  seems  to  be  un- 
aware of  the  facts  as  evidenced  in  his 
remaps  at  Us  March  19,  televised  press 
conf erencd.  One  o(  my  constituents,  Mr. 
Dolan  E.  Brown,  has  sent  me  a  coqpy  of 
his  letter  to  the  President  on  this  matter. 
His  letter  is  an  excenent  analysis  of  the 
problem,  and  I  Insert  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Rbcoso. 

Twn»  CiTT,  Qa, 
Ckr/Md.  0a.,  March  20. 1974. 
PxwaldMit  Blcbard  M.  Nlson. 
White  BovM, 
Washtnfitan.  DC 

DXAB  MB.  PsxsiDKMT :  TouT  speech  last  nlffht 
promised  me  to  wrtte  tbls  letter.  Pint.  I 
would  like  to  Introduce  anyself  to  you;  I  am  a 
oi^ege  graduate;  44  years  (dd;  a  farmer;  Piee- 
Ident  of  the  local  Farm  Bureau;  on  the  State 
Varm  Bureau  Board:  on  the  State  Cotton 
Commission;  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Advlsuiy  Committee  for  Cotton;  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Land  Bask  Anoclatlon  of  Vi- 
dalla's  Board:  on  the  local  Bank  Board;  se- 
tocted  as  one  of  the  f  oi»  omtotandlng  young 
tannera  of  America  In  ifSS;  selected  by  Ford 
Itotor  Company  for  foundation  award  for 
sOdBixcy  In  fSrm  management;  a  general 
fSnner.  having  1B80  acres  of  land  with  a  big 
InTOBtment  in  growing  cetton,  com,  soytMMuu, 
cattle,  hogs,  and  i)eaixuto- 1  have  two  sons  In 
agricultural  school  that  want  very  much  to 
be  fazmpza  themaelvee.  , 

■  In  fDor  speech  you  saJM  that  the  Amerlcsn 
farmer  has  never  had  It  so  good.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  yon  hare  been  grossly  lU- 
•dvlsed.  Tou  said  "Soybeans  had  been  S14.00 
whlefa  waa  too  much."  granted  but,  I  do  not 
know  any  farmers  that  got  this  price,  even  a 
high  of  SIOJM  wbUe  In  the  hands  of  the 
Btoekbroksn.  But  we  as  facmera  istng  soy- 
bssa  maal  in  our  feed  had  to  pay  the  price 
within  this  range.  The  cattle  prices  were 
higher  last  year,  but  let's  remember  that  a 
large  nustfber  of  these  were  In  big  company 
owned  feed  lots.  Do  yod  realize  that  tt  takes 
SH-*  yasta  to  producof  cattle  for  slaughter 
plus  a  lot  of  teed.  You  tald  the  way  to  make 
the  prleea  oheapsr  f  or  ths  Ameiloan  bouaewtfe 
Is  to  produce  mora.  I  say  the  wi^  to  abortages 
and  much  higher  prices  is  to  break  the  Amer- 
leaa  Uiftoet  which  coxgd  very  wen  happen 
this  year,  i  know  ftoihea  that  are  aelllog  out, 
their  equipment  la  wearing  out,  their  fences 
are  ismng,  their  lran<tnga  are  dilapidated, 
and  iDor»,.thaa  anything  else  tba  unrest 
asiong  thwa  and  this  Itar  of  golog  broke. 

To  sobstaatlata  these  fears.  I  would  like  to 
st^SKma  facts: 

FtttUlsar  that  cost  $OI/ton  last  year  to  now 
•sa/ton.  ^ 


mtrogen  that  cost  ses/ton  last  year  is  now 
S160/ton. 

Dleeel  fuel  that  vras  laS.lf/gWlon  la  now 
30^/  gaUon. 

GteaoUne  that  was  3a.8||/gallon  to  now  86,atf 
lees  tax.  , 

LJ>.  Oas  that  was  ai#/gaUon  to  now  30(/ 
gallon. 

Bqulpment  prices  are  out  of  sight  when 
available. 

m  other  words.  MT.  Rssldant.  how  can  wa 
the  fanner  of  this  great  country  sunlTt 
under  these  conditions  When  everything  ws 
have  to  seU  has  already  gone  dowjx?  Bogs 
that  are  costing  40^  per  pound  to  prodaoa 
are  bringing  SS^  per  potind  at  the  msrkst 
Cattle  that  to  costing  40^  per  pound  an 
bringing  40<  per  pound.  'Prices  of  oottoa 
are  80^  par  pound.  It  yon  oan  llitd  a  buy. 
Xa  1978  If  you  reeslved-BO^  per  poimd  te 
cotton,  you  really  reoeiyed  96#  per  pound 
(Including  16c  per  pousod  gbvemment  pay- 
ment). Com  to  S8.00  psr  buahSI.  whl^  to 
good  If  you  are  the  aelier;  hot.  If  you  are 
the  feeder  at  UvaBto<^  pilees  thto  to  aot 
gopd  at  aU.  Soybeans  are  above  SO/M  p« 
bushel,  which  to  good  tf  you  were  able  to 
store  them  and  did  not  w&X  them  last  yiir. 
However,  moot  of  these  are  th  ths  hands  of 
the  bnAen. 

Mr.  Fresldsnt.  I  do  act  know  where  ym 
get  ]reur  advice,  axeept  ^rom  Mr.  Butts  and 
the  United  States  DepatUuent  of  Agdool- 
ttire,  but  certainly  there  to  a  real  difference 
If  you  are  a  real  dtrt  f ataaar  and  earn  your 
living  from  agrleultun  i  rather  than  batsg 
an  agricultural  economist  and  aa  espert 
How  many  of  these  people  In  UJBDJL  have, 
or,  are  really  engaging  la  the  produetiaa  of 
food  and  fiber  crops?  I  khow  my  friends  Phil 
Campbell,  BUI  Lanier,  iBid  \mi  Irvln  bava 
at  one  time  depended  i|pon  agriculture  for 
their  Uvellhood.  But  I  beg  of  you  to  call 
them  In  and  get  them  to  taU  you  the  real 
truth  as  to  why  they  themseivee  are  not 
farming.  Mr.  President,  X  am  not  crltleialng 
you  or  anyone  tn  your  aAntnisttatloa.  but 
I  beg  of  yoa  to  review  the  whole  situation 
and  to  better  undentaad  that  the  farmer 
Is  not  the  one  that  causes  high  prices  at 
the  food  ooanter.  However,  we  are  the  peo- 
ple who  are  really  gettlsg  the  blame  which 
to  very  unjustlfled. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Amertoan  fanner  makea  tip  leas  than  S%  of 
the  nation's  popnlatton  and  thto  flgore  has 
been  growing  smaller.  In  view  of  the  present 
agricultural  economic  fScts,  some  of  which 
I  have  mentlcmed.  w«  t^  Amarican  farmar 
aartooflly  request  that  this  apparant -oom- 
munlcatlrai  gap  bs  cloasd  ao  that  the  facto 
can  iM  dlseloaed  to  the  public  without  glv- 
Ing  undue  blame.  Our  soneem  and  request 
to  not  only  for  the  preesnt  day  farmer,  but 
also  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
agricultural  economic  jactors  are  not  en- 
couraging to  young  fanners  who  stncerely 
want  to  go  mto  thto  very  Important  indoa- 
try.  Our  crops  sie  uaed.  to  teed'  and  dotbe 
the  people  of  thto  country,  as  well  as  beliig 
one  of  the  moat  Important  tooto  In  trad* 
with  other  countries.  1 
Sincerely,  I 

DoLair  K.  Bsowv. 
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HON.  CHiUlLES  C  DiGCS,  JR. 

or  yOKfikaux 

IN  THS  BOUBB  OF  BXPBBSKMTATl  V  CS 

MonAav.  April  1.  1974 

Mr.  DIOOS.  Mr.  £^>ea^,  on  Thurs- 
day, Idarch  28,  I  wag  called  to  Detroit 
to  attend  the  fimeral'of  a  very  old  and 
dear  friend. 

On  that  day,  recorded  votes  were 
taken  on  two  important  Issues  which  X 
strongly  support — the  Foreign  Disaster 
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Assistance  Act,  which  Includes  aid  for 
the  drought-stricken  Sahel  region  of 
Africa,  and  the  rnlnlmum  wage  bill  con- 
ference r^ort,  S.  2747. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  v£^  support  for  these  two  measures 
be  recorded  In  the  permanent  Bxcoao 
following  the  votes. 


MONTHLY   CALENDAR   OF  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

or  Mxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBBSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1,  1974 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  Is  my  privilege  to  insert  in  the  Rbcord 
each  month  the  monthly  calendar  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  The  April  cal- 
endar of  events  follows : 

April  at  the  BmrHBOinAK 

•Indicates  programs  preeented  by  the 
Smithsonian  Resident  Associate  Program. 
Tat  attendance  or  other  information  call 
881-6157. 

March  81.  Frans  Brueggen,  recordar  vir- 
tuoso, in  concert,  vnth  Allan  Curtto  playing 
sn  eighteenth  century  harpsichord,  from  the 
Smithsonian's  Instruments,  Museum  of  Bto- 
tory  and  Technology.  $3.60  general,  S3  As- 
(octotes,  SI  students  and  senior  citizens.  For 
reservations  call  381-6396.  Sponsored  by  the 
Division  of  Performing  Arts.  Thto  event  was 
planned  to  accommodate  the  response  to  the 
i^jrU  1  concert.  Selections  will  differ  from 
the  Monday  evening  program. 
APan. 

Mon.  1.  Toung  People's  Festival  of  the 
Arts:  Let  There  Be  Peace  on  Earth,  presented 
by  the  Oarfield  Dementary  School.  10  ajn.. 
Aaaoostla  Neighborhood  Museum.  Varioua 
activities  are  scheduled  throughout  the 
month  as  part  of  thto  Festival. 

Frans  Brueggen,  recorder  vlrtuoeo,  ta  oon- 
eert.  Sold  out.  See  March  31  above. 

Tues.  2.  Young  People's  Festival  of  the 
Arts:  African  dances  by  the  Songai  African 
dance  group  and  tumbling  by  the  Bots'  and 
Olrls'  Tumbling  Group  of  Frtondsl^  Hle- 
mentary  School.  10  ajn.,  Anacostto  Neighbor- 
hood Museum. 

Film:  Introduction  to  ,Analog  Computer. 
Courtesy  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Conu;{ito8lon. 
Sponsored  by  the  Section  pf  Mathematics. 
3:80  pjn..  History  and  Tfechhology  Bupding. 
Carmlchael  AilOltorlum. 

Museum  talk;  One  U  good,  two  are  bet- 
ter—Jffth  Century  Patent  MedUHn^,  by 
IQcha^  R.  Harris,  Museum  Tfeclmlclan.  Oivl- 
Blon  of  Medical  Sciences.  12:30  p.m..  Car- 
mlcbael  Auditorium,  History  aJid  Tttchnology 
Building. 

Wed.  3.  Touag  feople  Festival  pf  the  Arts: 
A  dramatization  of  The  Creation,  by  JaojtaS 
Weldon  Johnson  and  musical  selections  by 
pre-schoolers  of  the  Anacoetla  EUddte  Acad- 
emy, Inc.,  10  ajm.,  Anaoostla  Neighborhood 
Museum. 

n«e  Film  Tlieatre:  The  Missing  I4nk:  The 
present  posslbUitles  and  past  attempts  to- 
ward building  a  tunnel  under  the  Bngllwh 
Channel.  13:30  pjn.  CarmlchaSI  Andltorlimi. 
History  and  Technology  Building. 

Beyond  the  Planets:  StMar  Evolution. 
Iiecturer:  Pierre  Demarque,  Tale  VnlvenUy. 
Part  of  the  Ougganhelm  Lectures  In  Astron- 
omy, a  continuing  series  on  man's  current 
knowledge  of  the  creation,  evolution  and  ez> 
tent  of  the  physical  universe.  Additional  lec- 
tures wUl  be  held  AprU  10,  24  and  May  1. 
7:30  pjn..  Catmlchael  Auditorium.  Htotory 
and  Technology  Building.  Ftee.  j^ieaentad  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  National  Air  and 
Space  Museum  and  the  A8troi>hyalcal  Ob- 
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servatory  with  the  support  of  the  Daniel  and 
Florence  Ouggenhelm  Foundation. 

Thur.  4.  Young  People's  Festival  of  the 
Arta:  Music,  recitations  and  skits  presented 
by  students  from  Nlchoto  Avenue  Primary 
Schopl.  10  am.,  Anaooetla  Neighborhood 
Museum. 

Free  FUm  Tlieatre:  TTie  Misatng  Link.  Re- 
peat. See  AprU  3  for  details. 

Philatelic  Lecture:  The  iCOth  Annivertarp 
of  the  First  Continental  Congress,  by  Leon- 
ard Rapport,  an  archlvtot  with  the  National 
Archives.  Designs  of  a  block  of  four  stamps 
to  be  Issued  on  July  4  will  be  unveiled.  Co- 
sponsored  by  ^e  Director,  Museum  of  His- 
tory and  Technology  and  the  Postmaster 
General.  8  p  jn..  Carmlcbael  Auditorium,  Hto- 
tory and  Technology  Building. 

FrL  5.  Young  People's  Festival  of  the  Arts: 
A  program  for  very  young  folks  presented  by 
preschoolers  from  the  Anacoetla  Community 
Pre-School  Program.  St.  PhOllp's  Headatart, 
Emmanuel  Church  Headstart,  Anaoostla 
Methodist  Church  Headstart.  10  ajn.,  Ana- 
coetla Neighborhood  Museum. 

Rehabilitation  Medldne  Lecture:  TecAnoI- 
ogy  and  the  Blind.  A  History,  by  Dr.  Audrey 
B.  Davto,  Division  of  Medical  Sdencee.  12:30 
pjQ..  Carmlchael  Auditorium,  History  and 
Tachnology  Building.  Various  films  and  lec- 
tures are  featured  eaCh  Friday  in  connection 
with  the  current  exhibition  Triumphing 
Over  Disability — 200  Years  of  BehaWUtation 
Medicine  in  the  United  States. 

Exhibition:  Exhibition  Plight.  Tha  dare- 
devil days  of  flying  in  the  1920'8  and  1930'b 
depicted  with  actual  planes,  dioramas  of 
great  aviation  moments,  movies  on  barn- 
storming, wing  walking  and  stunt  flying. 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum,  Arts  &  In- 
dustries Building. 

Sat.  0.  Music  from  Mariboro:  A  concert  at 
chamber  music  by  Brahms,  Berg  and  Schu- 
bert, performed  by  distinguished  artists  from 
the  Mariboro  Music  Festival.  6:30  pjn.,  Balrd 
Auditorium,  Natiiral  History  Building.  $5 
general,  $4  student,  senior  citizens  and  As- 
sociates. For  reservations  caU  381-5395.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Division  of  Performing  Arts. 

Exhibition:  It  AU  Depends.  A  major  new 
ecology  hall,  relies  heavily  on  motion  pic- 
tures and  slides  to  point  out  that  man's  8\ir- 
vlval  depends  on  hte  use  of  the  environment. 
A  spectacular  walk-through  simulated  rain 
forest  environment,  rising  more  than  30  feet 
with  sounds  of  birds  and  animals,  to  Included. 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Sun.  7.  Palm  Sunday  Concert:  SldweU 
mends  Choral  Group.  1  p.m..  Rotunda, 
Natural  History  Building. 

Mon.  9.  Young  People's  Festival  of  the 
Arts:  The  Origins  of  Dance:  Prom  Africa  to 
the  Islands  to  the  Mainland,  presented  by  the 
Brlghtwood  Elementary  Schocd  Dance  Ensem- 
ble. 10  sjn.,  Anadostla  Neighborhood  Mu- 
seum. 

Tues.  9.  Toung  People's  Festival  of  the 
Arts:  Music,  choral  q;>eaklng,  re^tatlons  and 
skit  by  children  fr(»n  Bennlng  Elementary 
School.  10  ajn.,  Anacostia  Neighborhood 
Museiun. 

Museum  Lecture:  Invention  of  Tima,  by 
PatU  S.  Walker,  Htot<»nan,  OOoa-of  the  Di- 
rector, Museum  of  Htotory  and  Technology. 
12:30  p.m.,  Carmlchael  Auditorium,  Htotory 
aiid  Techiuilogy  Building.  , 

Math  Lecturer  The  Art  of  the  Mathemati^ 
cal  Instrument  Maker.  2:30  p.m.,  Carmlcbaal 
Auditorium,  Htotory  and  Technology  Build- 
ing. Sponsored  by  the  Section  of  Math- 
ematics. 

Oriental  Art  Lecture:  Symbolic  Meanings 
of  Islamie  Art  and  Architecture,  by  Prof. 
Schuyler  van  R.  Cammann,  Univertaty  of 
Pennsylvania.  8:30  pjn..  The  neer  Gallery, 
ibchlbttlon  galleries  open  at  6:90  prior  to  the 
lecture. 

Wed.  10.  Free  Film  Theatre:  Nmrl:  East 
A/rici^^lmpreasloQtotio  visual  loumay  from 
the  prlmlUve  to  the  "civiliaaA".  sct  to  the 
rhythms  of  the  African  people.  13:80  pja,. 
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Carmlchael  Auditorium.  Htotory  and  Tech- 
ncdogy  BuUdlng. 

Beyond  the  Planets:  Star  Pomuition.  Lec- 
turer: Stephen  Strom.  Kltt  Peak  National 
Observatory.  7:30  pjn.,  ffistory  and  Tech- 
nc^ogy  Building  Auditorium.  See  AprU  8  for 
further  details. 

American  Aviation  Historical  Society: 
Monthly  meeting.  8  pjn..  Conference  Boom, 
National  Air  and  ^ace  Museum.  The  public 
to  welcome. 

Thur.  11.  Lecture:  Cornell's  Voice,  by  Brian 
O'Doherty,  author  and  commentator  on  the 
arts  for  the  TODAY  show.  O'Doherty  wUl  dis- 
cuss Joseph  Cornell  and  hto  works  of  art 
considered  by  O'Doherty  to  be  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  any  American  has  produced.  The 
talk  will  Include  a  discussion  of  the  many 
extensive  telephone  conversations  with  the 
arttot.  Presented  In  conjunction  vrlth  the 
current  exhibition  of  Comell'a  construction 
assemblages  and  collages.  12:30  pjn..  Na- 
tional Collection  of  Fine  Arts. 

Free  Film  Theatre:  Nzuri:  East  Africa.  Re- 
peat. See  April  10  for  detalto. 

Creative  Screen:  Loon's  Necklace — the 
legend  of  the  loon's  white  neckband  told 
with  the  use  of  masks  of  the  Indians  of 
British  Columbia.  Wooden  Box:  Made  by 
Steaming  and  Bending — the  woodwork  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Coast. 
11:30  ajn.,  12:30  and  1:30  pjn.  The  Renwlck 
Gallery.  Shown  In  conjunction  with  the  cur- 
rent exhibition  Boxes  and  Bowls. 

FrL  12.  Exhibition:  200  Tears  of  Royal  Co- 
penhagen Poroelain.  A  choice  selection  of  137 
porcelain,  stoneware,  and  f atonce  works  from 
the  htetorical  and  contemporary  collections  of 
the  Royal  0(q>enhagen  Porotialn  Manufactory 
Ltd.  Objects  Include  dlnnerware.  porcelain 
figures,  and  commemorative  and  unique  art 
objects  beginning  with  items  from  the  fac- 
tory's first  years  and  tnoludlng  19th  and  20th 
century  designs  by  Arnold  Krog,  Patrick 
Nordstrom.  Carl  Haller.  Anne  Marie  TroUe 
and  BodU  Buch.  Being  held  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Ambassador  of  Denmark.  The  Ren- 
wlck Gallery,  through  June  30. 

Behahllltatlon  Medlelne  Films:  Back  on  the 
Job,  distributed  by  Washington  Heart  Asso- 
ciation: Children  and  Languages  Disordera, 
Home  for  Crippled  Children.  12:30  pjn..  Car- 
mlchael Auditorium,  Htotory  and  Technology 
Building. 

Sun.  14.  Exhibition:  Abraham  Ltncoln:  The 
White  House  Tears.  A  documentary  show 
iwM-iring  the  anniversary  of  the  assaaslnatlon 
of  Lincoln  In  1865.  A  portrait  by  William 
Cogswell,  on  loan  from  the  White  House, 
photogrifihs.  cartotms  and  associative  ttema 
reveal  how  Lincoln  changed  tinder  the  strain 
of  the  olAce  during  the  shattering  ClvU  War 
Years.  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

MiiHi.  15.  XxhlbiUon:  Douglas  World  Cruiser 
Sitth  Anwiaersary.  Chicago,  the  hlsfeorle  plane 
that  participated  in  the  first  aroond-the- 
wcarld  filght.  croaalng  the  Pacific  by  air  for 
the  first  time,  has  been  newly  restored  and  to 
being  dl^layed  for  the  50th  annivtenary  of 
the  flight.  Photographs  azMl  ottier  memora- 
bilia are  Included.  National  Air  and  Spaas 
Museum.  Arts  and  IndustrliBa  BuUdlng. 
Through  S^>«ember  28. 

Tues.  16.  Museum  Lecture:  Kliaha  Gray 
aatd  the  XJntcid  Story  of  the  Telephone. 
Bpeeiet:  David  A.  Hounahwll  nesearch  As- 
sistant, Bicentennial  Film  Project.  12:30  pjn.. 
OanaiaxmA  Auditorium.  History  and  Tech- 
nology Building. 

Math  Film:  /atrodttotton  to  Analogt  Com- 
puters. Courtesy  of  the  Atcxnle  Energy  Com- 
tw^—ttwi  Sponaored  by  the  Smtthwynlan  Sec- 
tion of  **^*>'""'**^«  2:30  pjn..  Carmlcbaal 
Auditorium.  History  and  Technology  Build- 
ing. 

Poetry  Reading:  Boberf  f^oioell  at  the 
Smitheoniasi.  The  poetry  of  Rotwrt  Lowell 
wlU  be  read  by  the  poet.  LowaU  to  a  wlnaer 
of  the  Amarican  Aeademy  of  Arta  and  Scl>- 
enoea  Award.  Pomwr-FrtM.  Nattetud  Book 
Award  and  the  BeUlagten  Traaslatkm  Prtoa. 
Introduction  by  Bobwt  A.  Brooka,  Under  See- 
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nittXf  BmittMnnlMi.  8:30  pjn..  Freer  Gallery 
of  Art  auditorium.  93  gvnaral,  $3  BecKlant 


niuctratad  Leetura:  A»p0et»  of  Soifol  Co- 
penhmgm  J>orcetefn.-  Th»  Pmiod  1$$5  to  191S, 
Bredo  L.  Ocandjean.  Curatoor  of  tba  Ool- 
leetlons  of  Boyal  Oopenhacan  Poroalaln 
Maniifartory  LtdU,  will  dlaenai  a  majoc  period 
of  the  flzm'a  histoty  wban  It  was  under  the 
artistic  advloa  of  Profeeaor  Arnold  Krog  and 
three  main  typea  of  porcelain  were  being 
produced — undarglaae,  umware,  and  stone- 
ware. 8  pjn.  Tba  Benwlck  Gallery.  Held  in 
conjunction  with  tba  currant  exhibition  of 
Boyiu  Oopenhagan  pocoelaln. 

Wed..  17.  Prea  Film  TlMatre:  The  Drifting 
of  the  Conttnenta. — atartUng  reoent  dlaoov- 
arles  In  the  earth  sdencea.  12:80  pjn..  Car- 
mlchael  Auditorium,  History  and  Technology 
BuUdmg. 

Luncbboz  Forum:  Doufflaa  Worid  OruUer 
50th  Anniveraar^ — Aprtt  1974.  Informal  dis- 
cussion led  by  Louis  Casey,  Oorator  of  Air- 
craft. ^>onaond  by  the  National  Air  and 
Space  Mtiaeum.  13  noon.  Boom  448.  Smith- 
sonian Instltuttan  "Oastte"  BuUdlng. 

Thur.,  18.  Free  FUm  Theatre:  The  Drifting 
of  the  COnMnentt.  Bapaat.  Sea  April  17  for 
details. 

Frl.,  19.  Symposium  and  BxhlMtlon:  Late 
19th  Centurf  AmeHean  Art:  CoemopoHtan 
Tastea  and  the  Qenteel  Tradition.  Speakers 
wlU  be  from  Pratt  Institute,  the  Matlcoial 
Trust  for  Historic  Preserratlon.  Tale.  Colum- 
bia, the  Unlversltlea  of  Delaware  and  Wash- 
ington and  the  Mattonat  Ocdlecttan  of  Fine 
Arts.  The  exhlbltl<m  wQl  Include  drawings, 
paintings  and  sculptures  by  artlsta  mclud- 
Ing  Kenyon  Ooz.  John  Lalitege,  Abbott 
Thayer  and  Ohflde  HfiTtriiin  8:48  ajn.  to  8 
pm.  $6  general,  88  students.  Begtetratlan 
deadline:  Aprtl  12.  Write  Dr.  Lois  Fink.  Na- 
tional Ocdieetlon  of  Fine  Arts,  *ir»tt.>i»mfcTt 
Institution.  Wash..  D.C.  20600.  To  be  held 
at  the  Unlrersity  of  Delaware. 

Rebabnitatton  Medldne  FOrna:  Better 
Odda  for  a  Longer  Ufa.  distributed  by  the 
Wsshtngton  Heart  Aasodatlen:  OoodtHZI 
Documentarjt,  Ooodwm  Industries.  13:30 
1>jn..  Cannlehatf  Andltortum.  MsUiiy  and 
Technology  Bunding. 

Poetry  Beadng:  J<dm  Clardl  reada  and 
diBoussss  his  poetry.  Co-spoDsored  by  the 
Washington  TufU  (Aub.  8:18  pjn.  Car- 
mlchael  Auditorium,  History  and  Technology 
Bonding.  Beeepttou  preeedea  the  reading  at 
7:80  pjB.  In  the  Beoaptlon  Suite.  83  general. 
81  Baaldent  AssoeUtta.* 

Sat..  30.  Saturday  Shorta:  Selected  Alms  of 
ChazUe  Chaplin.  Tba  Man  Brothers,  and 
others  ttoa.  10-11.80  aJB.  OaimlduMl  Audi- 
torium. History  and  Tsohnology  Building. 
•1  general.  80  eenta  BsaUent  Asaodates. 
Tickets  at  the  door. 

Drama  fbr  Chlldr^:  Oroterouda.  produced 
by  the  Chfldren'fe  Tbeatre  Aasoelatlon,  with 
andlenoe  partletpatton.  3  pjn..  Oarmlchaei 
Andttorlum.  History  and  Tsdinology  BuUd- 
lng. 88  ganwal.  gS  Baaldant  Asaodatea.  Bae- 
omanded  f or  agea  •-IS. 

Sun.  31.  Flddlea,  Banjoa  and  Fun  Twtst 
Branch.  Fdk  masle  performed  by  Robert 
Oayton  and  Bobtai  Johnson  of  the  Smithson- 
ian DlTtelon  of  Itusleal  Instramenta,  using 
a  full  range  of  folk  Instruments.  11  ajn.- 
noon.  Bloody  marys  and  pastrlaa  ssrred  be- 
fore or  after  the  conceit.  MJO  general.  iSJlO 
Bealdent  Associates.* 

Conoart:  Ountber  Sehtillar  oomlnotlng  An 
txpertment  in  Interpretive  Jeam.  Pertorm- 
anoe  win  tnrhide  wosbs  by  Duke  wnfrng^^yn 
and  other  )aas  compuesis.  8  pjn..  Balrd  Audl- 
tottua.  Itetnral  HMory  BoUtflng.  84A>  gen- 
aral.  88  students  and  senkr  ettlaaxM,  84  Aa- 
aodates.  For  rsssnslluiis  oaU  881-B80B.  TWk- 
eta  are  also  arallaUe  at  Beoord  h,  Ti^m  Ltd., 
l»th  and  L  Streets.  H.W.  A  trsa  workahop/ 
deaanstratkm  wlU  be  held  at  4:80  pjn. 

Toes.  38.  Ifatb  FDm:  IrOrodwUkm  to  Anm- 
iof  Oomputsrt.  3:80  p.m.,  CUmlebael  Audl- 
tortom.  Hlstary  and  TMbnology  Bonding. 
TUk:  mars  emd  Oimstenctfoiu. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Speaker:  Deborah  J.  Warner.  Associate  Cu- 
rator, Division  of  Physical  Sciences.  12:30 
pjn.,  Oarmlchaei  Auditorium.  History  and 
Technology  Building. 

Seminar:  Pen-naylvanie  Avenue — Dead  or 
Alive.  The  final  plan  for  the  Avenue  pre- 
sented and  discussed  by  John  Woodbrldge, 
Exec.  Dlr.  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development 
Corporation;  Nathaniel  Owlngs,  Chairman. 
Temporary  Commission  oh  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue; S.  Dillon  B4>ley.  Secretary,  BmlthBonlan 
Institution;  Wolf  Von  Sckardt;  Architec- 
ture Critic,  Washington  Post;  Ben  W.  Qll- 
bert.  Director.  Planning  and  Management, 
Executive  Office  of  the  Mbyor;  William  Lacy, 
Director,  Architecture  and  Environmental 
Arts  Program.  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts.  Moderator:  Wllcomh  E.  Washburn,  Di- 
rector. Smithsonian  OfBce  of  American 
Studies.  7:30  p.m.,  Camilchael  Auditorium, 
History  and  Technology  Building.  $4  general, 
$3  Resident  Associates. 

Wed.  34.  Beyond  the  Ptanets:  Supemoroe. 
Speaker:  Craig  Wheeler,  Center  for  Astro- 
physics. 7:80  pjn.,  Camilchael  Audltorliim, 
History  and  Technology  Building.  See  April  3 
for  further  details. 

Ree  Film  Theatre:  The  City  That  Waita 
To  Die — San  Francisco  and  life  on  the  San 
Andreas  Fault.  12:30  p.m.,  Carmlchael  Audi- 
torium. History  and  Technology  BuUdlng. 

Thur.  29.  Creative  Screen:  Loon's  Necklace: 
Wooden,  Box:  Made  By  Steaming  and  Bend- 
ing. B^>eat.  See  AprU  11  for  detaUs. 

Thur.  26.  Free  Film  Theatre.  The  City  That 
Watta  To  Die.  Repeat.  See  AprU  34  for  details. 

Frl.  26.  Lecture.  Yehudl  Menuhln  speaks  on 
Creativity.  11  am.  Balrd  Auditorium.  Natural 
Hlstary  BuUdlng.  $3  general,  $2  Resident 
Associates.* 

R^iabUltatlon  Medicine  Films.  Can  You 
Avoid  a  Heart  Attack,  distributed  by  the 
Washington  Heart  Assoolation;  Rehabilita- 
tion Film.  Texas  Institute  for  RehabiUtatlon 
and  Research,  12:30  pjxi.  Carmlchael  Audl- 
tortum.  History  and  Technology  BuUdlng. 

Sat.  37.  Saturday  shorts:  10-11:30  ajn. 
History  and  Technology  BiiUding.  See  AprU 
20  for  further  details. 

Sun.  28.  Young  People's  Festival  of  the 
Arts.  The  Break,  a  play  by  Paula  Dean  Set- 
ters, performed  by  students  from  D.C.  Teach - 
era  OoUege.  Anscoetla  Neighborhood  Museum. 
Time  to  be  announced.  CaU  678-1200. 

Seminar.  ContemportuTi  Indian  Life,  exam- 
ined by  members  of  the  Indian  community. 
Topics:  Economy,  PhUoaophy  and  Religion. 
Trsatlss  and  Indian  Law;  Education;  Native 
Amn-lcans  in  Today's  toclety.  Moderator: 
Clydla  Nabwooksy,  Director,  Smithsonian 
Indian  Awareness  Program,  10  ajn. -6:30  pjn., 
Hlstary  and  Technology  BuUdlng.  $16  gen- 
eral. $10  Resident  Assoclatos.* 

Mon.  39.  Audubon  lecture:  The  Little 
Thinga  in  Life,  by  Fran  William  Hall.  An  U- 
lustrated  lecture  on  Insects,  hummingbirds 
and  ruby-throats.  ^Mnaored  by  the  Audu- 
bon Naturalist  Society  and  the  amthsonian 
Bealdent  Asaodatee.  $2.50  general,  $IM  mem- 
bers. For  ticket  informatton  call  381-6157. 

Tue.  30.  Museum  Talk:  Marriage  and  Auto- 
moblles  of  the  Ameriean  Preaident.  Speaker: 
Herbert  R.  CoUlns,  Assistant  Curator,  Di- 
vision of  Political  History,  12:80  p.m.,  Car- 
mlchael Auditorium,  History  and  Technology 
BuUdlng. 

Math  FUm:  /ntrodiictton  to  Analog  Com- 
putera.  3:80  pjn.,   Oaroichad  Auditorium. 
History  and  Technology  BuUdlng. 
nvMOMSiaanoifa 
Muaeum  of  Hiatory  and  Technology 

Spinning  and  Weaving — ^Tueeday  through 
Thursday,  10  ajn.-2  pjn.  let  floor,  and  Sun- 
day. AprU  7  and  21, 1-4  pjn. 

Printing  and  Typeft>undlng:  Monday, 
Tuesday.  Thursday,  Frtlay,  3-4  pjn..  Srd 
floor. 

Musical  Instnmients.  A  selection  of  18th 
and  19th  century  instruihents,  and  Anaerlcan 
fdk  Instraments,  HaU  of  Musical  instra- 
menta, 8id  floor,  1:30  )pjn.,  Mondays  and 
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Fridays — keyboard;     Wednesdays — lute    and 
guitar;  ITiursday — ^folk. 

HOUXS 

Open  7  daya  «  week 

Freer  OaUery  of  Art,  National  CoUectloa 
of  Fine  Arts.  National  Portrait  Oallery,  The 
Renwlck  Oallery,  Smithsonian  Institution 
BuUdlng — 10  ajn.-6:80  pin. 

Anacostla  Neighborhood  Museum — 10  ajn.- 
6  pjn.  Monday  through  ftlday;  1-6  pjn. 
weekends. 

New  Extended  Hours : 

Arts  and  Industries  Bufldlng.  National  Air 
and  Space  Miiseum,  National  Museum  of  His- 
tory and  Technology,  and  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  wUl  be  open  from 
10  ajn.  to  9  pjn.  ^ 

National  Zoo  BuUdinga-^  am.  to  6  pjn. 
DoicKsnc  aruD^  Touaa 

For  information  (m  the  foUowing  tours, 
contact  Mrs.  Howe,  Room  106-Sl,  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  Washington,  D.C.  20668. 

Fiesta,  San  Antonio,  Teiaa:  AprU  21-28, 
1974. 

Arlcansas  Arts  &  Crafts:  May  11-18  or  May 
18-25,  1974. 

Albuquerque/Sante  Fe/Taos:  June  19-27. 
1074. 

Boston  Art  and  ArchltcEture  *  June  21-24, 
1974. 

Colorado  River  Float:  J«Iy  7-12, 1074. 

Berkshire  Music  Festival:-  July  13-30,  1974. 

North  CaroUna  Crafts:  August  4-10,  1974. 

Iceland:  August  17-31, 1974. 

Northwest:  September  B-16,  1974. 

WUllamsbiug  Weekend:  September  19-22. 
1974. 

Dial-a-Muse\mx — ^787-8^1  for  daUy  an- 
nouncements on  new  eitiiblts  and  special 
events. 

Dlal-a-Phenomeuon — 737-8866  for  weekly 
annoimcements  on  stars,  planets  and  world- 
wide occurrences  of  short-lived  natural  phe- 
nomena. 

EXFBBIIfXNTaanTM 

National  Air  and  Sfaoe  Muaeum 
New   Bom   Babe — a  dononstratloi  show 
that  Introduoes  the  q>aoe|ulum  concept.  In- 
cluded m  the  program  are  a  simulated  Apdlo 
launch,  a  look  at  the  different  colors  oS  stars, 
a  description  of  pulsars  and  an  Imaginary 
cloeeup  look  at  a  quasar  (m  the  edge  of  the 
imlverse.   Tuesdays   through   Fridays.   4:30 
pjn.;   Saturdays  and  Suydaya,  11  a.m.,  U 
noon,  3:30,  S:SO  and  4:88  pjn. 
raroocuto 
Smithaonian  Puppet  Theatre 

The  popular  fantasy  petf ormed  with  muslo 
In-  commedla  atyle  by  Allan  Stavena  and 
Company,  using  16  rod  puppeta  and  foor 
puppeteera.  The  new  pro<|actaon  was  created 
by  Allan  Stevens  and  V^  Bughaa.  and  la 
presented  by  the  Dlvlaicm  pt  Performing  Arte. 
Wednesday  through  Frtdi^,  10:30  and  11:30; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  U  ajn..  12:30  and 
3:80  pjn.  Admission— -41.36.  Discounts  are 
available  for  groups  or  members  of  tba 
Hmithsnnian  Associates.  Arts  and  Industrias 
BuUdlng.  CaU  881-6398  for  reaervatiODS. 
Tlirough  AprU  80. 

Mnaauic  x^vaa 

Muaemn  of  History  and  Technology: 

Hlghlighta:  Waekdaya,  10:80  and  11:80 
ajn.,  1 :30  pjn.  Weekenda,  10:80  ajn.,  13  noon. 
1:30  and  8  pjn. 

Firat  Ladlea'  Oowna:  MOnday-FMday.  10:80 
and  11:80  ajn. 

300  Tears  at  Needlewock:  Tueedaya  only. 
10:16  ajn.  Beglna  at  «ie  Star  ^MUigled 
Banner  exhibit. 

Ceramlca  and  Qlaaa:  Hlghlighta  at  the 
Smithsonian  ooUecttona.  Srd  floor.  Ceramlca 
HaU  entrance.  Tueedaya  and  FMdaya  10:16 
ajn.  Other  days  by  4>polntment-Hean 
881-6080. 

The  Spirit  of  1778:  TtUadayi  throogh  VM- 
daya.  For  grofopa.  CaU  881'«471  to  atxange. 

Museum  of  Natural  Hiatory : 
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Highlights:  Weekdays.  10:30  ajn.,  13  noon 
(noon  tour  may  be  delayed) . 
OTHKX  avxNra 

Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
jtesldent  Associate  Program.  For  price  and 
ticket  Information  caU  381-5167. 


CERMAir   AST   AND   ABCHITXCTTntX 

Three-part  seminar  held  In  cooperation 
with  the  Embassy  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
a«nnany,  covering  the  Medieval  period 
through  the  19th  century,  with  three  of  the 
most  distinguished  German  art  scholars  as 
speakers.  AprU  24,  May  2  and  May  0.  Each 
program  includes  two  lectiuv  p«1ods,  re- 
freshments, question  period.  To  be  held  at 
the  German  Embassy.  $36  general.  $26  Resi- 
dent Associates. 

POP17I.AB   CXTLTUXK 

Ten  speakers  explore  the  popular  con- 
sciousness of  the  seventies  in  their  own  areas 
of  concern:  AprU  16 — Gloria  Stemem:  New 
Boles:  Men  and  Women.  AprU  28 — ^Arthur 
Heraog:  Advertialng  in  the  New  Era.  AprU 
30 — ^Herbert  London:  Where  Have  All  the 
Flower  Children  and  Bomlt-Makera  OoneT 
Additional  lectures  through  June  18.  866 
general.  $40  Resident  Associates. 

FBOK  COMMON   SKNSK  TO  SOLXJNC  STONX:    THE 

raxxDOK  or  thx  press  in  a  dxicocract 
The  role  of  the  press  In  America  discussed 
m  a  10-week  series.  AprU  17 — Overview:  The 
Free  Press  and  the  Democratic  System.  David 
Wise,  political  writer;  AprU  24 — Presaurea  on 
the  Press.  David  Wise.  Additional  programs 
through  June  19.  $66  general,  $40  Resident 
Associates. 

LOST  crnxs 

Cities  whose  history  and  culture  have  been 
retrieved  through  the  work  of  archaeologists. 
AprU  15 — Timma,  a  capital  city  of  a  South 
Arabian  Kingdom,  Ous  W.  Van  Beek,  Smith- 
sonian Curator,  Old  World  Anthropology: 
April  22 — Entrem^nt:  A  Celtic  Headhunter's 
StTonghoUL,  Claire  Grandjouan,  Chairman, 
Classics  Department,  Hunter  College.  AprU 
29 — The  Lost  Gardens  of  Pompeii,  WUhel- 
tnlna  Jashemskl,  Professor  of  Ancient  History, 
University  of  Maryland.  Additional  programs 
through  June  17.  $55  general,  $40  Bealdent 
ASMClates. 

let's  dance:  muhilx  kasteen  rout 

The  dances  and  their  backgroimds  of  the 
people  of  Morocco,  Iraq,  Syria,  Israel,  the 
Dniz  of  Lebanon,  the  Cherkezlan  Moimtaln 
people,  and  the  Arabs  In  OalUee,  taught  and 
discussed  by  Ora  Van  Beek.  8  pjn.  AprU  22, 
29  and  May  6.  $17  general,  $16  Resident  Asso- 
ciates. 

Adult  Lecture  Classes  on  the  Arts,  Humani- 
ties, Science,  Studio,  and  Filmmaking  and 
Photography  begin  the  week  of  AprU  16  and 
Include  a  range  of  topics  from  Church  Archi- 
tecture conducted  by  Edward  P.  LawBon  of 
the  Hlrshhom  Museum  and  Sculptmre  Garden 
to  Physical  Research  in  Medicine,  by  Norman 
R.  Ranuu-kin,  MXt.  CaU  for  a  complete  sched- 
ule and  registration  information. 

Tours  and  Workshops  are  scheduled  during 
AprU  and  May  for  both  adults  and  chUdren. 
CaU  for  complete  schedule. 

RADIO    SMITHSONIAN 

Radio  Smitnsonian,  a  program  of  music 
and  conversation  growing  out  of  the  Instl- 
tutlon'a  many  activities,  is  broadcast  every 
Sunday  on  WOMS-AM  (570)  and  FM  (103Ji) 
from  9-9:30  pjn.  The  program  schedule  for 
AprU: 

7th — The  Scope  of  the  Vnit>erse,  discussed 
by  Dr.  Myron  Lecar  of  the  Smithsonian  Astro- 
I^yslcal  Observatory.  Reflecting  an  Hiatory. 
Dr.  Brooke  Hlndle,  new  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum  of  History  and  Technology, 
describes  bis  plans  for  the  museum's  future, 
and  speclflcaUy  for  observing  the  Bicenten- 
nial. 

14th— Unearthing  the  Paat.  Ous  Van  Beek. 
Smithsonian  Curator  of  Old  World  Anthro- 
pology talks  about  hfii  exciting  excavatlona 
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at  TeU  Jemmeh  in  Israel.  Barnstorming:  The 
Childhood  of  Plight.  A  look  at  the  pUoU  who 
toured  the  country  doing  stunt  flying  and 
racing  in  flight's  early  days. 

21st — It  All  Depends.  Man's  Impact  on  the 
earth  and  its  environment,  as  reflected  in  a 
new  exhibit  at  the  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

28th — A  Bluegraaa  Workahop,  featuring 
Ralph  Stanley  and  the  Clinch  Mountain 
Boys  performing  at  the  Smithsonian. 

Radio  Smithsonian  can  also  be  heard  over 
WAMU-FM  (88.6),  Fridays  at  7:30  pjn. 

DISCOVERT    ROOK 

An  area  where  visitors  of  aU  ages  can 
touch,  handle  and  smeU  a  wide  variety  of 
natural  history  q>eclinens  of  aU  shapes  and 
Blses  ranging  from  whale  fossils  to  petrlfled 
wood.  Now  aptai  seven  days  a  week  from  12 
noon  to  2 :  SO  pjn.  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Deadline  for  May  calendar  entries:  AprU  6. 
The  Smithsonian  Monthly  Calendar  of  Events 
Is  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs. 
Editor:  LUas  WUtshlre. 

Use  of  funds  fc«*  printing  this  publication 
approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Jime  3,  1971. 
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People  should  know.  If  they  are  tdd 
what  the  others  are  going  to  cost  they 
should  have  the  same  inXormation  re- 
garding Keknzdt's.  ok,  let  us  give  it  to 
them.  Would  you  believe  between  $80 
and  $100  billion?  And  I  do  not  have  to 
tell  you  who  is  going  to  pick  that  tab 
up — the  American  taxpayer. 

This  is  Just  another  case  of  slanting 
the  news — this  time  by  omission. 


IMPORTANT  LEGISLATION  APTECT- 
ING  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 


TIME  MAGAZINE'S  OMISSION 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF  NEW   JXaSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  I.  1974 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Februaiy 
18  edition  of  Time  magazine  ran  an  in- 
teresting sirticle  on  three  health  pro- 
posals which  probably  the  Congress  win 
have  to  haggle  with  during  our  current 
session. 

The  three  summarized  are  the  admin- 
istration's, Senator  Kkhnkdy's,  and  the 
Senators  Long  and  RiBicorr's  proposals. 

At  this  point  I  insert  for  the  record  the 
macasine's  comments: 

COMMXNTS 

The  Administration  plan,  which  would 
cost  between  $36  bUllon  and  $38  biUlon  and 
require  $6.9  bUllon  in  new  revenues,  has  al- 
ready nin  Into  opposition  from  critics.  Some 
charge  that  it  woiUd  provide  a  wlndfaU  fOT 
private  Insxirance  companies,  which  under 
the  program  would  provide  the  biUk  of  nec- 
essary coverage.  Others  favor  the  European- 
type,  Government-flnanced  health  jdan  that 
would  be  created  under  the  plan  q>onsored 
by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  and  Represent- 
ative Martha  Qrlffltbs  of  Mlchlgain.  This 
plan  would  have  the  Government  pay  aU 
health-care  coats  from  the  first  doctor's 
visit. 

Senator  RuaaeU  Long,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  who  haa  been 
pushing  a  more  modest  plan  for  coverage  of 
catastrophic  Ulneas  since  1970,  has  now  been 
Jomed  by  Senator  Abraham  Rlblcoff.  The  two 
have  proposed  an  $8.9  bUllon,  three-part 
package  that  would  expand  Medicaid  ellgl- 
bUlty  to  cover  low-lnomne  famUiea,  have  the 
Government  pay  all  hospital  costs  after  60 
days  and  aU  medical  bills  exceeding  $2,000 
per  year. 

What  Is  interesting  about  Time's  eval- 
uation of  the  proposals,  is  its  omission 
of  the  costs  involved  in  the  Kennedy 
proposal.  Although  the  Senator  has  cer- 
tainly played  the  health  Issue  for  all  it 
is  worth,  making  most  Americans  feel 
that  he  Is  truly  concerned,  not  many  of 
them  know  Just  how  much  his  proposal 
is  going  to  cost.  And  by  reading  Time, 
nobody  is  soing  to  find  out. 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  ApHl  1.  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  subcommittee  with 
jurisdiction  over  retirement,  health,  and 
insurance  benefits  for  Federsd  civil  serv- 
ice employees,  I  have  developed  over  the 
years  an  acute  interest  in  Just  how  the 
Nation's  largest  employer— the  Federal 
Government — treats  its  employees. 

My  goal  has  been  to  make  the  Federal 
Government  a  model  employer,  and  In 
recent  years  we  have  undoubtedly  made 
some  strides  in  meeting  that  goaL 

But  those  gains  have  not  been  granted 
willingly  by  the  executive  branch,  nor  Is 
more  progress  to  be  made  without  con- 
tinued pushing  and  prodding  by  Federal 
employees  themselves  and  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress. 

The  present  administratian  in  Wash- 
ington will  attempt  to  continue  to  Ignore 
the  legitimate  needs  of  its  employees. 

Indeed,  during  these  times  of  raging 
inflation  the  Nixon  administration  has 
tried  to  cheat  Federal  employees  out  of 
some  of  Uieir  legally  mandated  pay  raises 
for  each  of  the  past  3  years.  It  has  ac- 
cumulated and  spent  over  $500  million 
in  excess  payments  into  the  retirement 
system  for  the  reduction  of  a  debt  that 
the  law  requires  the  Government — not 
the  employees — to  pay.  It  conducted 
RIP'S  last  year  that  forced  nearly  80,000 
civil  service  employees  into  early  retire- 
ment. It  continues  to  oppose  £uiy  signifi- 
cant increase  In  benefits.  And,  it  contin- 
ues to  show  an  attitude  of  disdain  for 
Federal  employees,  and  the  much  ma- 
ligned term  "bureaucrat." 

Now,  the  administration  has  initiated 
a  new  campaign  to  cut  substantial  num- 
bers of  civil  service  employees  from  the 
Federal  Job  roles.  Under  former  Litton 
Industries  head,  Roy  Ash.  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  issued  a  pro- 
posal this  past  fall  that  called  upon  all 
the  military  services  to  contract  out  to 
private  industry  much  of  the  operational 
support  services  now  performed  on  Amer- 
ican military  bases,  and  thereby  replace 
up  to  one-third  of  the  civil  service  em- 
ployees on  those  bases. 

In  my  State  of  California,  this  pro- 
posal would  alone  affect  close  to  50,000 
Jobs,  including  5,000  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  6,500  in  the  Sacramento  area, 
7,000  in  San  Diego  County,  9,000  In  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area,  as  well  as  hav- 
ing substantial  Impact  upon  other  areas 
with  significant  military  base  operations. 
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As  an  example  of  the  wldee3>read  raml- 
flcatloDs  of  OMB'B  proposal  Walm>  cited 
the  proposal  sent  to  the  Air  Force  which 
called  for  a  phasing  out  of  89,000  civilian 
J«be  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1975  that 
would  begin  on  7  bases  and  even- 
tually eCTect  70  Air  Force  bases  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Walbxs  noted  that  the  Air  Force's  ten- 
tative response  was  to  approve  all  but 
1,000  of  the  civilian  reductions. 

The  administration's  Intention  In  ad- 
vancing its  contracting-out  proposal  Is 
made  very  clear  when  one  considers  that 
the  proposal  reconunends  that  all  work 
be  contracted  out  to  only  (me  contractor 
per  base.  If  this  policy  were  implemented, 
there  would  be  no  possibility  that  small, 
specialized  companies  could  compete  for 
a  portion  of  the  wo^  thereby  assiuing 
that  the  contracts  would  go  to  such  cor- 
porate giants  as  ITT.  Lockheed.  RCA, 
and  Ash's  former  company.  Litton. 

In  attempting  to  lmpl«nent  this  pol- 
icy, the  administration  has  shown  once 
again  that  their  loyalties  are  to  big  busi- 
ness and  increasing  corporate  profits 
and  not  to  the  taxpayers  and  the  Fed- 
eral employees  who  have  performed  their 
Jobs  so  wen.  Time  and  again,  experience 
has  disproved  any  truth  to  the  assertion 
that  the  Government's  contracting  with 
private  industry  to  provide  tiie  same 
services  that  are  now  provided  by  civil 
service  employees  saves  the  taxpayers 
money. 

If  the  administration,  through  OMB, 
Is  to  be  stopped  from  literally  "contract- 
ing-out the  Oovemment,"  we  in  Congress 
along  with  all  Federal  employees  axe 
going  to  have  to  expose  OMB's  policy 
proposal  as  not  resting  on  groimds  of 
cost-savings  but  on  the  administration's 
desire  to  increase  the  profits  of  those 
corporate  leaders  who  supported  ISx. 
Nixon's  Presidential  campaign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  representatives  of  Federal 
employee  associations  on  many  different 
matters.  Together,  the  subcommittee  and 
these  employee  groups,  have  recently 
vron  certain — ^I  think  substantial — gains 
In  the  health  insurance  program  for  Fed- 
eral employees  and  retirees.  Bfy  bill. 
HJl.  9259,  which  was  amended  in  con- 
ference between  the  House  and  the  Ben- 
ate,  was  signed  into  law  early  this  year. 
Under  this  legislation,  the  Qovenunent 
increased  its  contributions  towards 
health  insurance  premlxuns  for  Federal 
employees  from  40  to  50  percent  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  and  in  1975.  the  Gov- 
ernment will  again  increase  its  pre- 
mituns.  this  time  troxD.  50  to  60  percent. 

Though  the  President  has  called  for  a 
program  providing  for  employers  in  the 
private  sector  paying  a  minini^Tn  of  75 
percent  of  the  premium.  I  am  quite 
pleased  tt)at  we  were  able  to  get  throufi^ 
this  legislation  bringing  the  contribution 
up  from  a  totally  unacceptable  40  to 
60  percent. 

I  think  this  Is  but  a  first  step,  how- 
ever, and  and  I  plan  to  push  for  legis- 
lation that  will  eventually  bring  the 
Inderal  Government  Into  conformance 
with  the  President's  own  plan  for  the 
private  sector. 

Id  the  last  decade,  health  costs  have 
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increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  any 
other  service  or  product  in  our  economy. 
While  the  climbing  rate  of  these  costs 
has  steadily  eaten  away  at  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  all  American  workers,  the 
Federal  employee,  and  certainly  the  re- 
tirees, may  have  felt  the  bite  of  in- 
flation even  more  than  the  private  sec- 
tor, because  of  the  refusal  of  the  admin- 
istration to  grant  necessary  cost-of-liv- 
ing pdtsr  increases  and  badly  needed 
benefits.  This  legislation  simply  requires 
that  the  Government  provide  the  same 
level  of  health  insuranoe  benefits  for  its 
employees  as  it  has  asked  private  com- 
panies for  their  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gains  tliat  have  Ijeen 
made  in  providing  a  better  health  care 
program  for  Pedersd  employees  must  be 
weighed  against  the  Government's  fail- 
ure to  adequately  protect  the  individual 
privacy  of  its  employees  and  to  improve 
retirement  benefits. 

In  this  state  of  the  Union  address, 
the  President  said  that  a  primary  con- 
cern of  the  administration  in  this  next 
year  would  be  guaranteeing  the  protec- 
tion of  each  citizen's  individual  privacy. 
If  the  President  were  truly  concerned,  I 
suggest  that  he  could  easily  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  term  oorrecting  abuses 
in  the  procedures  of  Government  agen- 
cies which  have  led  to  the  serious,  and 
often  routine,  abuses  of  Federal  em- 
ployees' rights  of  privacy.  The  Govern- 
ment must  be  made  to  realize  that  Fed- 
eral employees  do  not  surrender  their 
rights  as  citizens — to  e^cpress  and  act  on 
their  own  political  beliefs,  and  to  associ- 
ate with  whomever  they  want — just  be- 
cause they  enter  Government  service. 

If  employee  rights  of  privacy  are  to  be 
protected.  Congress  must  develop  new 
guidelines  to  prevent  Government  agen- 
cies from  using  information  that  does 
not  l)ear  on  the  employees'  ability  to  per- 
form his  or  her  job  In  determining 
wheth>^r  to  remove  an  employee  or  to  not 
accept  a  job  applicant.  An  employee's 
political  beliefs,  religion,  and  associa- 
tions with  others  should  have  no  part  in 
evaluating  an  employee's  qualifications 
for  a  job  with  the  Government.  The  sub- 
committee will,  therefore,  hold  hearings 
this  spring  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
extent  to  wliich  abuses  ©f  employee  pri- 
vacy now  occur  and  tl»e  need  for  new 
legislation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to  re- 
port that  efforts  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  House  to  incitease  retirement 
l)enefits  for  Federal  employees  have  not 
met  with  success  thus  far.  After  twice 
passing  the  House  of  Representatives, 
my  bill  to  increase  b^efits  by  $20  a 
month  for  those  annuitants  who  retired 
Wior  to  October  1969  aiid  to  provide  a 
minimum  civil  service  annuity  equal  to 
the  minimmn  social  security  benefits,  is 
still  awaitng  action  by  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

The  need  for  Congreas  to  act  on  this 
legislation  is  evident  in  view  of  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  ODst  of  living  in 
recoit  years,  and  the  fact  that  those  Fed- 
eral retirees  who  retir«d  before  Octo- 
ber 20, 1969.  received  a  lower  level  of  ben- 
efits than  those  who  retired  after  that 
date.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
now  act  on  this  leglslatton  which  would 
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bring  the  benefits  received  by  those  who 
retired  prior  to  October  }0, 1969,  at  least, 
more  in  line  with  the  benefits  that  the 
retirees  who  have  retired  since  that  date 
have  received. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  subcommittee 
lias  won  some  gains  ft>r  Federal  em- 
ployees, they  have  been  won,  for  the  most 
part,  despite  the  administration's  op- 
position. Is  it  not  too  bad  that  Federal 
employees  cannot  band  together  to  fight 
their  own  political  batties?  The  one  thing 
that  stands  In  the  way  of  fully  effective 
pressure  is  the  Hatch  Act.  The  Hatch  Act 
was  originally  designed,  I  am  told,  to 
keep  the  politicians  awas^  fn>ni  the  em- 
ployees. But  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
retained  now  mostly  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  employees  away  from  the 
politicians.  Let  us  get  rid  of  the  Hatch 
Act,  and  remove  Federal  employees  from 
their  second-class  statiis  as  citizens.  If 
that  is  done,  I  am  siure  that  Federal  em- 
ployees will  be  able  to  hold  their  own. 


THE  TAM  O'SHANTERS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF   PENMSTLV^iNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHBSENTA'nVES 

Monday.  April  I.  1974 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
12th  Congressional  Distaict  there  is  a 
group  caJled  the  Tam  OBhanters.  They 
are  an  all-girl  marching  group  from 
Somerset,  Pa.  The  Tam  O'Shanters  cs«j- 
tured  a  secMid  first  place  in  the  fife, 
drum,  and  bagpipe  category  at  the  In- 
ternational Band  Competition  Parade  in 
Limerick,  Ireland. 

The  Tammies  were  selected  in  the  com- 
petition which  Involved  9any  units  from 
America,  Germany,  England,  Holland, 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Repub- 
lic—Southern  Ireland.  There  were  22 
vmits  from  the  United  States  competing 
in  the  parade. 

Bands  from  the  United  States  did  well 
in  the  festivaa,  taking  three  first  places 
in  the  four  categories  in  the  parade.  An- 
other American  band,  the  American  Fife. 
Drum  and  Trumpet  Band  took  second 
place  in  the  luilque  categixy  with  the 
Tammies. 

Mayor  of  Limerick,  tjord  Alderman 
Micliael  Lipper.  presented  the  first  place 
plaque  to  the  Tammies  at  the  awards 
luncheon  following  tiie  Qarade.  Accord- 
ing to  sources  with  th«  Irish  Tourist 
Agency,  the  Tammies  have  created  a 
sensation  with  the  Irish  people  since  the 
group  is  the  first  all-girl  marching  orga- 
nization ever  seen  in  the  country. 

A  special  evening  of  entertahiment 
was  held  in  honor  of  the  Tammies  by 
the  Irish  Tourist  Agency  and  the  towns- 
people of  Limerick  Monday  night. 

The  win  Monday  comes  less  than  24 
hours  after  the  Tam  O'Shanters  received 
first  pdace  for  the  outstending  imit  in 
the  St.  Patrick's  Day  Patade  in  Gctlway, 
Ireland,  Sunday. 

"nie'  Tammies  have  brought  much 
honor  to  Somerset.  We  are  proud  of 
them. 

The  prize-winning  tour  of  Ireland  and 
the  tour  of  Scotland  cvlminates  a  5- 
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month  fund  drive  conducted  by  the  TEun- 
mies  in  which  more  than  (25.000  was 
raised  through  promotional  activities 
and  donations  by  area  businesses  and 
residents  to  help  finance  the  trip. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Priedllne,  director  ot  the 
organizaticm  first  learned  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  the  group's  longest 
journey  in  October,  1973,  when  she  re- 
ceived the  invitation  for  the  Teuu 
O'Shanters  to  take  part  in  the  Limerick 
Parade. 


DR.  HELEN  MILLER  BAILEY 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CAUFoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATrVXB 

Monday.  April  1.  1974 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  7 
the  East  Los  Angeles  College  will  be  pay- 
ing a  well  deserved  tribute  to  Dr.  Helen 
Miller  Bailey  on  the  occasion  of  her  re- 
tirement from  the  faculty. 

Because  of  Dr.  Bailey's  unwavering 
dedication  to  the  education  of  Chicano 
students,  thousands  of  yoimg  men  and 
women,  encouraged  by  her  words  and 
deeds,  have  completed  their  acadonic 
careers  and  gone  on  to  occupy  positions 
of  great  respect  and  service  in  the  com- 
munity. Her  work  and  contributions  to 
the  field  of  education  are  tndy  imparal- 
leled. 

More  than  15  years  ago  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  working  with  Dr.  Bailey  in  es- 
tablishing the  Armando  Castro  Scholar- 
ship Fund.  I  can  say  without  reservation 
that  Dr.  Bailey  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing women  whom  I  have  ever  had 
the  honor  to  know,  and  I  am  most 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  her  numerous  accom- 
pUslmients  and  affiliations. 

TBIBtm  TO  Db.  Hzlsn  Mxujb  Baiut 

Orer  10,000  students — ^yes,  10,000 — ^have  ex- 
perienced tbe  hospitality  of  her  home.  A  bond 
of  warmtli  and  affection  between  teacher  and 
students  has  been  created,  which  continues 
now  over  decades.  Over  the  years  they  return, 
coming  by  to  say  beUo,  sbarlsg  problsmi  and 
successes,  some  dropplixg  off  a  check  to  help 
others. 

Encouraged  toid  inspired  by  Dr.  Baileys 
words  and  deeds  and  assisted  flnanclaUy.  ata- 
dents  who  otherwise  might  never  have  com- 
pleted a  two-year  community  coUege,  In 
many  cases  went  on  to  prestigious  sehooU 
and  now  occupy  poaltlons  of  respect  and  serr- 
lee,  even  great  ns^KmslbUlty  and  esteem.  In 
the  community  and  beyond. 

At  least  a  dozen  children  fnm  problem 
haAgrounds  have  been  raised  In  the  Bailey 
home.  Another  dotsen  have  gone  from  yorutb 
to  adulthood,  helped  over  some  of  the  rough 
spots  by  her  helping  band  and  torn*.  Whsle 
funlUes  of  dlfltreesed  people  in  the  XLA  eom- 
munlty  have  been  fortified  by  bar  perstmal 
oweera. 

Wltlt  hundreds  of  ELA  CoUege  atudMits  u 
wnlflsartM.  she  plooisered  a  program' to  bring 
"the  word"  to  Chleano  students  at  oelghbor- 
hig  junior  and  senior  high  schools  that,  fae- 
Ueve  it  or  not — and  many  eould  hardly  be- 
lieve— there  was  a  community,  coUege  nearby 
that  was  tree  and  could,  help  them  to  a  better 
life. 

Even  In  the  early  50'a,  long  before  our  need 
had  been  publicly  recognized,  Helen  Miller 
BaUey  was  prodding  the  State  Department  of 
Education  Jo  improve  the  quality  of  ptibHc 
«Sucatton  for  Chlcanb  students.  On  the  cam-* 
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pus  she  assisted  In  organizing,  and  became 
the  faculty  sponsor  of,  The  Mexican-Ameri- 
can Students  Association. 

A  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Armando  Castro  Fund,  she  played  a  key  role 
in  raising  thousands  of  dollars  for  scholar- 
ships to  enable  needy  students  to  attend  col- 
lege. An  accompllsbed  amate\ir  artist, 
through  the  years  she  has  sold  her  paintings, 
all  the  proceeds  going  to  assist  students  in 
need.  Ilie  royalties  from  the  sale  at  ELA 
CoUege  of  one  of  her  books  were  assigned  to 
a  scholarship  fund.  Dr.  Bailey's  contributions 
to  scholaxshlps  and  her  Qnanclal  assistance 
to  students  have  been  substantial  and  con- 
tinuing. 

As  a  teacher  she  has  brought  the  world  to 
hei'  classroom.  The  poverty  of  China  In  the 
1930'8,  ritual  cremation  services  In  Ball  In 
the  early  19S0's,  the  ravages  of  war  in  the 
Congo  In  the  1960's — aU  have  laeen  for  her 
students  made  real  because  she  was  there. 
Most  areas  of  the  world  have  had  their  so- 
ciology, religion,  history,  politics  probed  and 
documented  In  thousands  of  feet  of  film  and 
slides  by  this  extraordinary  world  traveler. 

At  night  she  slept  on  the  floor  of  the  little 
church  In  the  then  remote  Mexican-Indian 
village  of  Santa  Cruz  Etla;  and  by  day  she 
helped  with  her  own  hands  to  buUd  the  vil- 
lage's first  school.  For  thirty  years  she 
watched  the  development  of  the  village  and 
helped  Its  people.  To  this  day  she  still  main- 
tains contact  with  a  few.  The  story  Is  told  in 
her  book  Santa  Cruz  of  the  Etla  Hills. 

A  person  of  tremendous  erudition  and 
equal  Intelligence  (placed  In  the  upper  genius 
class  by  the  Terman  glfted-chlld  program), 
she  has  written  for  grammar  and  high  school 
as  weU  as  college  students.  Her  books  Include 
ttM  following  : 

(Co-author)  Our  Lattn-Ameriean  Neigh- 
bors. 1945  and  (ad  ed.)  1958.  (A  junior-high 
school  social  studies  text) . 

(Co-author)  Your  American  Government. 
1992  and  (2d  ed.)  1958.  (Junior  coUege  text 
for  terminal  course) . 

SaTita  Crwt  of  Etla  Hilts,  1958  (For  the  Ford 
Foimdatlon.  Travel  story  with  sociological 
overtones) . 

(Oo-author)  Latin  America.  The  Develop- 
ment of  its  dolUzation,  1st  ed.  1980,  2d  ed. 
1967.  3d  ed.  1973.  (The  leading  college  text- 
book in  the  field) . 

(Co-author)  Latin-Ameriea.  Past  and  Pres- 
ent, 1969.  (Senior  bl^  school  text) . 

Forty  Amerlean  Biographima.  Harcourt- 
Brace.  I96i.  (Jiinior  hlgb  sduxd  supplenten- 
tary  reader.  CaUfoEnla  state  adoption) . 

(Co-author)  Fifteen  Famout  LaUn-AmerU 
cans.  Prentice-Hall.  1971.  (Sixth  grade  reader. 
California  state  ad<^tkm) . 

Her  honors  and  aflUlatiooa  are  numerous. 
The  Eastern  Area  Welfare  Planning  CouneU, 
East  Los  Angeles-Belvedere  Area  Coordinat- 
ing CoimcU,  Eastslde  Boys'  Club,  Clelend 
House  of  Neighborly  Service,  OallfomU  Gov- 
ernor's OommlBSion  on  Youth  have  been 
benefited  by  her  p«Lrtte^tion  and  leader- 
ship. She  has  been  Chairman  ot  Brother- 
hood Observance,  East  Los  Angeles  area;  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Armando  Oastro  Scholarship 
Ptmd.  Of  course,  she  Is  noted  In  the  Who's 
Who  of  American  Women. 

Dr.  BaUey  is  a  recipient  of  a  Public  Sorvlce 
Award  by  the  Los  Alleles  County  Conftocnce 
cm  Human  Bslatlons  and  an  Award  for  Hvb> 
man  Relations  by  the  Jewish  War  Veterans. 
More  recently  shs  received  a  Dlstlngulsbed 
Service  Award  from  the  Mexican-American 
Correctional  Officers  Ciuf>  and  also  from  the 
recently  created  Mexican-American  Teachers 
Clu^  of  Montebello.  Tbe  later  distinctions 
were  doubly  atgnlfloaait  since  tliey  attested  to 
how  extensive  her  Influence  and  nnrmirage 
ment  have  spcesO.  In  one  instanos,  tbe  award 
was  personally  made  by  the  Ctdet  Probatkm 
Officer  of  the  Bast  Los  Angeles  area,  who 
had  lived  tn  her  honie  tar  some  years,  and 
Ih  the  other  by  one  of  her  students,  now  an 
outstanding  educator. 
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Chairperson  of  the  Social  Science  D^>art- 
ment  from  1945-1973.  she  served  as  head  of 
a  major  department  .longer  than  any  other 
person  at  EL&  CoUec^.  She  is  a  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  national  honorary  scholar- 
ship society,  and  Phi  Alpha  Tbeta.  natloiud 
honorary  society.  Her  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Master  of  Arts  degrees  were  awarded  by  the 
University  of  Callfomla  at  Berkeley,  and  her 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Phflosophy  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  Callfomla. 

The  many  affiliations,  the  bonora  all  rep- 
resent long  years  of  hard  work,  off  devotion  to 
her  pet  cause — the  community  of  those  in 
need  of  imderstanding,  love,  and  a  helping 
hand — She  has  dreamed,  but  better  stUl  shs 
has.  indeed,  done — and  her  many  accomplisb- 
ments  along  with  the  love  she  has  extended 
have  inspired  those  young  people  who  have 
had  the  privilege  o*  knowing  her  to  reach 
and  accomplish  even  beyond  their  dreams. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMIT- 
TEES' DECISION  REGARDINa  THE 
PLACEMENT  OP  THE  NAIIONAL 
SEA-GRANT  COLLEGE  AND  PRO- 
GRAM ACT  OF  1966 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  Missotrxi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  I.  1974 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  21,  25,  and  26,  1974,  I  inserted 
articles  in  the  Cokgressional  Rkcoso 
concerning  the  select  committee's  ques- 
tionable decisions  to  transfer  the  exist- 
ing Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Cmnmittee  Jurisdictions  over  Panama 
and  interoceanic  canals,  oceanography, 
and  marine  mammals,  to  other  commit- 
tees. Today,  my  remarks  will  relate  to 
the  select  committee's  treatment  of  the 
National  Sea-Grant  College  and  Program 
Act  of  1966,  which  has  been  imder  the 
unified  oceanography  and  related  ocean 
oriented  Jurisdictions  of  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the 
markup  sessions  of  the  BoUng  Select 
Committee  on  Committees  on  February 
20,  1974.  This  particular  excerpt  rdates 
to  the  Sea-Grant  College  program  which 
originated  in  the  Oceanography  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee. 

Mr.  .  Do  you  want  to  deal  with  Sea 

Orant  Colleges? 

Chairman.  Tes. 

Mr.  .  It  is  a  program  that  has  been 

authorized  by  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  It  tends,  I  suspect,  to  come  under 
the  category  of  mining  schools  in  Interior 
and  Law  Enforcement  Xn  Judiciary  and 
nurses  scholarships  in  the  Health  commit- 
tee. 

It  tends  to  be  a  very  q>eclflo  kind  of  «du- 
catlonal  program.  Based  on  what  we  have 
done  so  far,  I  would  giiess  that  we  would 
tend,  then,  to  leave  It  In  Science  and  Tech- 
nology and  not  put  It  tn  Bducation.  (Seleet 
Committee  mark-up  session.  February  30, 
1974.  p.  341). 

As  the  facts  set  out  below  show,  the 
Sea-Grant  College  program  originated  In 
and  developed  imder  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Developmait 
Act  of  1966.  the  House  Merchant  Ms^rlne 
and  Fisheries  Committee  reported  HJl. 
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16559.  which  was  subsequently  eiuu;ted 
as  PubUc  Law  89-688  of  October  IS.  1966. 
The  act  authorised  the  estabUshment 
and  operation  of  sea-grant  colleges  and 
programs  deetgned  to  support  education, 
training,  and  research,  and  advisory 
services  in  the  Adds  of  marine  science, 
engineering,  and  related  disciplines.  The 
act  was  subsequently  amended  by  Public 
Law  9<M77  of  August  11.  1968.  and  by 
Public  lAW  91-340  of  July  23,  1970.  each 
extending  the  eSttitiy  date  of  the  act 
and  authorizing  i^qpropnatlons  therefor. 
The  latest  amendmoit  was  Public  Law 
93-73  of  July  10,  1973,  which  extended 
the  authorixations  under  the  act  throu^ 
June  30.  1976.  In  addition  to  reviews  of 
the  program  at  the  time  of  the  amend- 
atory legislation  in  1968,  1970,  and  1973, 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  pursuant  to  its  legislative  re- 
view lesponsibilltieB,  conducted  annual 
program  reviews  of  the  legislation  In  1971 
and  1972.  The  periodic  review  of  the  pro- 
gram for  1974  is  scheduled  to  be  held  in 
April. 

Although  the  sea-grant  program  has 
been  responsible  for  important  innova- 
tions in.  and  strengthening  of,  education 
programs  related  to  marine  resources 
utilization,  this  is  but  one  of  the  parallel 
thrusts.  Problem  solving  research  has 
been  the  activity  most  heavily  supported, 
but  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  this 
leaearch  is  not  limited  to  science  and 
technology.  The  fields  ot  law,  eoonomics, 
sociology,  political  science,  among 
others,  have  been  significant  contrib- 
utors. Moat  of  tiie  difflcult  problems  re- 
9>ectlng  the  wise  utilization  of  marine 
resources  involve  people  and  their  func- 
tioning institutions  as  well  as  technology, 
and  the  sea-grant  program  has  been 
a  valuable  catalyst  in  bringing  expertise 
in  all  relevant  disciplines  together  to 
tackle  the  whole  problem  as  it  is  struc- 
tured. Finally,  the  advisory  services 
thrust  takes  the  necessary  step  of  com- 
municating available  information  to  all 
segments  of  the  ccnnmunlty  in  appropri- 
ate form  for  comprehension  and  use.  The 
audience  Includfw  the  concerned  citizen, 
the  small  buiinessman,  major  corpora- 
tions. State  and  local  agency  personnel, 
and  Federal  agencies.  It  is  two-way  com- 
munication with  the  people  engaged  in 
sea-grant  program  activities,  and  it  leads 
to  multiparty  communications  as  a  step 
to  recognizing  and  achieving  mutual 
goals. 

Service  to  coastal  zone  management 
has  included:  provision  of  ecological  un- 
dentaadlng,  an  aniJysis  of  complex  sets 
ot  existing  ordlnanees,  drafting  of  model 
Ifgislatinn  for  States,  recommending  al- 
ternative institutional  arrangements,  in- 
stitottng  pubUe  forums  for  citizen  in- 
volvement, and  devising  mechanisms  for 
effectlvdy  using  dtlsen  participation. 
Trained  personnel  to  serve  in  concerned 
agencies  also  are  generated. 

Similarly,  in  the  area  of  fisheries,  the 
idmtlflcatlon  and  evaluation  of  nnder- 
utillaed  species  goes  along  with  the 
development  of  effective  gear  and  tech- 
niques for  capture,  the  perfecting  of 
processing  techniques  that  deliver  an 
acceptable  product  meeting  requirements 
of  regulatory  agenciea,  and  economic  and 
maxi^tlng  studies. 
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The  transcript  of  the  markup  session 
indicates  that  at  least  some  select  com- 
mittee members  did  not  know  that  the 
sea-grant  college  program  originated 
in  and  developed  tmder  the  Merchant 
tSaxbxe  and  Fisheries  Committee.  As  I 
pointed  out  In  my  other  articles,  and  in 
these  comments,  all  these  ocean-oriented 
programs  are  interrelated  and  Interact 
and  cannot  be  fragmented.  Failing  to 
recognize  this  basic  tenet,  the  select 
committee  rushed  into  putting  the  sea- 
grant  college  program  and  other  ocean- 
related  programs  in  other  committees — 
any  place  except  where  they  belong — 
as  a  unified  ocean  entity  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  This  is 
Just  one  of  many  examples  of  the  mis- 
conceptions of  the  select  committee. 

Is  there  really  any  basis  for  the  Mem- 
bers to  have  confidence  in  any  of  their 
decisions? 


EXTRAVAGANT  HEIGHT  OP  FARM 
PRICES 
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HON.  VERNON  W.  THOIMSON 

OF   WISCOKtIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REHlESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.  1974 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
SpeeJcer,  it  is  ironic  that  on  the  same  day 
the  Congress  passes  a  mlnimimi  wage  in- 
crease, space  Is  taken  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  to  deplore  the  present  "ex- 
travagant height"  of  farm  prices.  Before 
anyone  knowledgeable  on  the  subject  of 
agriculture  passes  off  the  preceding  sen- 
tence as  a  printing  error,  I  would  like  to 
repeat  the  present  "exta'avagant  height" 
of  farm  prices. 

This  assertion  is,  of  oourse,  ridiculous, 
iMit  one  holding  a  degree  of  credibility 
among  consiuning  public.  After  all,  the 
logic  runs,  if  food  prices  are  higher,  the 
farmer  must  be  price  gouging.  No  one 
asks  how  many  middlemen  have  their 
fingers  in  the  pie,  or  of  increase  In  farm 
costs,  or  about  average  farm  income 
compared  to  the  public,  or  the  rate  of  re- 
turn on  farm  investment,  and  so  forth. 
These  seem  to  be  irrelevant  factors  as  far 
as  the  farmer  is  concerned. 

Until  recently  farm  lnc(»ne  was  only 
70  percent  of  nonf  arm  Income.  That  fig- 
ure has  improved,  but  it  still  remains 
short  of  the  public  as  a  whole.  Consider- 
ing the  farmer  works  a  longer  day,  has 
more  money  invested,  and  possesses  at 
least  as  much  skill  as  the  average  man, 
it  would  appear  to  me  the  fanner  is  the 
one  being  gouged. 

The  statement  focuses  his  concern  on 
the  price  of  cattle.  It  could  Just  as  easily 
have  been  hogs,  milk,  or  eggs.  The  farm 
price  of  cattle  and  hogs  is  actually  less 
than  1  year  ago.  Who  among  us  can 
point  out  an  actual  wage  decrease?  This 
decline  in  prices  Is  despite  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  feed  is  about  double,  fuel  to 
operate  farm  machinery  is  up  at  least  10 
cents  a  gallon,  fertlllz#r  costs  have  sky- 
rocketed, and  so  forth. 

Dairymen  and  egg  producers  at  least 
have  the  benefit  of  greater  income  than 
last  year.  Yet,  they  too  are  faced  with  an 
inflati<Biary  spiral  far  worse  than  the 
average  citizen.  The  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 


cil, for  example,  released  flgures  estimat- 
ing that  between  August  1973  and  June 
1974  net  returns  .  on  nillk  production 
would  be  In  the  red.' 

It  such  prices  are  "extravagant,"  I 
think  we  need  a  new  oefinltion  of  the 
word.  The  only  thing  I  l|nd  extravagant 
in  this  entire  situation  ]$  the  charge  be- 
ing made. 

The  following  is  an  isisolicited  letter 
recently  sent  me  by  a  farm  family.  With 
their  permission,  I  am  inserting  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Tatiar,  Wb., 
March  17. 1974. 
Hon.  VniroN  Tboicson, 
Raybum,  Building,  WaahUmton,  DXt. 

Dear  Sir:  About  a  year  ago  the  great  cam- 
ptLlgn  began  to  make  food  the  scapegoat  for 
the  Inflation  brought  about  by  the  spend 
mania,  both  In  goremment  and  out  at  gov- 
emment.  The  faU  fuel  crisis  brought  a  great 
Increase  In  fuel  costs  which  gave  a  second 
thing  to  level  the  blame  for  general  infla- 
tion on.  It  seems  that  If  prices  rise  where 
necessities  are  Involved  tliat  it  la  Inflation. 
There  Is  little  outrage  that  the  price  of  auto- 
mobiles, television  sets,  <^  about  anything 
else  that  can  be  bought  on  credit,  rises. 

We  are  farmers  trying  to  make  a  living 
raising  meat  animals.  We  are  tired  of  the 
constant  bantwlng  against  food  prices  with 
meat  bearing  the  brunt  at  the  attack.  The 
news  media,  so-called,  ke<|pa  up  a  constant 
harping  and  the  government  Joins  In  with 
Jaw-boning  tactics  against  the  farmer,  al- 
ways promising  that  cheap  food  Is  their  every 
right  and  that  It  will  be  lorthcomlng  when 
farmers  produce  more. 

Since  when  does  a  business  up  Its  produc- 
tlc»i  when  It  knows  the  end  result  wlU  be 
lower  prices?  Not  only  are  farmers  to  In- 
crease grain  and  meat  and  dairy  produc- 
tion but  it  is  with  the  explicit  blessing  that 
the  end  will  be  to  lower  prices.  Imagine  Oen- 
eral  Motors  being  talked  Into  building  an 
abundance  of  cars  so  that  prices  can  be  low- 
ered for  car  buyers ! 

Obviously  fanners  know  that  food  prices 
are  high;  we  go  to  the  grocery  store  too. 
We  also  know  that  work  clothes,  fertilizer, 
repairs,  chemicals,  land,  tatcea.  feed  and  sun- 
dry other  items  are  priced  high.  We  are  also 
able  to  see  that  much  of  the  manufactured 
goods  are  of  a  very  Inferior  quality  compared 
to  a  few  years  ago.  Y<x  Instance :  work  gloves 
and  rubber  footwear  are  both  doubled  In 
price  from  a  few  years  ago  but  last  half  as 
long.  I  personally  think  that  the  lessened 
quality  Is  more  of  an  outrage  than  the  in- 
crease In  cost. 

We  hear  that  last  year  was  a  good  year 
tar  the  farmer.  Perhi^w  It  was  for  some  grain 
farmers.  It  was  not  f«M-  the  livestock  or  dairy 
farmer.  With  all  the  talk  of  abundant  food 
It  must  be  significant  that  last  years  seUlng 
of  dairy  herds  and  breeding  stock  which 
should  be  producing  meat  Is  continuing  this 
year,  and  less  beef  are  entering  the  feeder's 
lots.  High  priced  grain  is  partly  to  blame 
but  so  is  news  media  and  fovemnvent  propa- 
ganda. 

We  hear  ci  possible  export  controls  being 
put  on  grain.  We  hear  of  great  Imports  at 
dairy  products  and  meat,  whether  or  not 
they  have  been  produce4  under  the  same 
quality  rules  our  f armeai  must  abide  by. 
Apparently  the  way  to  stimulate  production 
la  to  lower  prices  and  lesjen  the  market. 

Much  of  the  fanner's  problems  along  those 
lines  must  be  that  we  no  longer  are  repre^ 
santad  In  the  President's  Cabinet  since  we 
have  two  Departments  of  Welfare  and  none 
of  Agriculture;  most  of  Secretary  Buta"! 
budget  is  spent  on  consximer  affairs  like  food 
stamps. 

Since  the  above  mtmn  to  l>e  the  oaae.  It 
means  that  our  voice  ta  Wsahlagton  la  only 
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through  the  efforts  of  our  Congressmen  and 
Senators.  We  hear  you  when  you  tptmX  out 
about  dairy  Imports.  We  also  hear  when  pro- 
duction costs  are  aired  along  with  food  coats. 
Same<we  needs  to  teU  the  farmers  side  of  the 
situation  and  teU  it  weU. 

We  keep  hearing  of  rising  costs,  such  as  in 
the  case  of  fuel,  being  "passed  through"  m 
some  cases.  There  are  also  "cost  over-nuis" 
on  contracts.  Soxna  segments  of  the  eocHuxny 
are  suppoeed  to  abaoTb  cost  increaaea,  others 
are  tree  to  Insiire  their  income  and  pass  coats 
on.  A  case  In  point  Is  the  postal  service  which 
Jtist  got  a  26%  first  class  increase  piled  on 
top  the  33H%  Increase  of  a  few  years  ago. 
Quite  an  Inflationary  rate  compared  to  food 
it  would  seem. 

If  the  propaganda  line  does  not  change.  If 
fairness  doee  not  prevail,  there  may  poaslbly 
be  a  food  crisis  which  wlU  make  the  fuel 
crisis  look  like  a  piker.  With  dairy  cattle  be- 
ing sold,  with  breeding  stock  being  sold,  the 
truth  may  yet  come  out — too  late. 

It  seams  ridlculovis  that  when  we  talk  of 
energy  we  are  flnaUy  thinking  of  self-sulB- 
clency,  but  when  we  think  of  food — oh  we 
can  import  that! 
Sincerely, 

Dalx  m.  Btxrlt. 
Doris  Btrrlt. 


THE  RED,  BLACK.  AND  GREEN  FLAG 
FLIES  OVER  CLEVELAND  dT7  HALL 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

of  OHIO 
IN  TECE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  I.  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  February 
11  was  a  day  of  special  pride  for  the  black 
people  of  Cleveland,  and  for  the  black 
people  of  America.  On  that  day,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  the  red.  black,  and 
green  fiag  of  black  Uberation  fiew  above 
an  American  seat  of  government — Cleve- 
land City  Hall.  This  historic  event  would 
never  have  hapijened  without  the  pas- 
sionate persistence  of  Mason  Hargraves, 
president  of  the  Cleveland  division  of 
the  Universal  Negro  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation and  African  Communities 
League. 

As  the  Cleveland  Call  and  Post  has 
said: 

The  pride  and  Jubilation  of  Mason  Har- 
graves knows  no  bounds  these  days  for  he 
has  done  what  no  other  black  has  been  able 
to  do. 

But  only  Mr.  Hargraves  can  express 
the  Joy  he  feels,  not  only  for  himself  but 
for  black  pe<^e  everywhere  on  the  occa- 
sion of  this  historic  fiag  raldng. 

I  quote  his  own  words  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  red.  black,  and  green  flag: 

There  is  a  black  and  there  is  a  white  peo- 
ple, and  there  are  races  of  pe<^le.  Every 
people  needs  a  flag.  A  fiag  identifies  the  cul- 
tvm  of  a  people.  A  flag  brings  to  the  atten- 
tion of  another  people  that  an  organized 
force  approaches:  that  a  government  has 
been  set  up  to  honor  its  women  and  protect 
Its  children.  A  flag  means  that  here  comes 
a  people  seeking  yowc  respect  by  their  con- 
duct as  established  by  their  forefathers. 

To  travel  the  high  seas  and  airways,  each 
ship  must  be  so  identified  as  it  travels  over 
another's  land  and  rights,  to  be  assured  of 
not  being  shot  upon. 

Where  there  Is  a  people  who  have  been 
given  the  right  to  oo-ezist  in  the  land  of 
another,  that  people's  history  has  taught 
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that  they  may  fly  their  accepted  colors  not 
higher,  but  alongside  the  fiag  at  the  govern- 
ment in  which  they  have  been  accepted. 

Marc\is  Oarvey,  foimder  of  the  TTniveisal 
Negro  Improvement  Assodatton,  through 
diplomatic  negotiatlona  at  the  First  Declara- 
tion of  Rights  Convention  held  in  August, 
1920,  in  New  Yatk.  City,  presented  to  repre- 
sentatives (a  organlaed  governments  the 
colors.  Red,  Black  and  Green,  to  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  a  fiag  to  represent  the  400,000,000 
Negro-black  people  of  the  world. 

Subsequently,  the  red,  black,  and  green 
color  combination  has  been  widely  copied 
and  is  part  of  the  flag  configuration  of 
many  of  the  new  African  nations. 

I  would  like  to  add  this  one  concluding 
word  from  Mason  Hargraves  on  the  great 
achievement  of  the  flag  raising  at  Cleve- 
land City  HaU: 

The  Director  of  Pr(q>ertles  (at  Cleveland 
City  Hall ) ,  Qeorge  J.  Wrost,  should  be  com- 
mended for  the  position  he  took.  He  stood 
his  ground  when  the  telephone  began  ring- 
ing, his  answer  was.  "It  goes  up  and  stays  as 
we  have  committed." 


THE  FONDA  SEMINARS 


HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

or  MiBsisaippi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  ApHl  1.  1974 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  Joined 
Congressman  Bn.L  Dickinson  of  Ala- 
bama and  several  of  our  colleagues  re- 
cently in  protesting  the  use  of  House  fa- 
cilities by  leftist  Jane  Fonda,  I  ex- 
pected a  storm  of  similar  protests  from 
grass-roots  Americans.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  such  vigorous  protests  and  I  call 
particular  attention  to  an  editorial  pub- 
lished by  the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  News, 
a  dally  newspaper  published  in  Congress- 
man Dickinson's  district.  In  short,  the 
editorial  succinctly  expresses  our  sense 
of  outrage. 

I  want  to  once  again  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  dlstinqulshed 
gentlemsm  from  Alabama  and  with  the 
strong  views  presented  by  the  editors  of 
the  Birmingham  News,  who  suggested  in 
their  editorial  that: 

Congressmen  dont  have  to  give  avery  left- 
wing  group  that  comes  down  the  pike  a 
forum  for  their  haranguea. 

I  also  want  to  again  register  strong 
disagreement  with  those  who  feel  that 
subversive  activities  should  be  encour- 
aged to  take  place  within  the  Captol 
complex.  As  the  editorial  so  graphically 
points  out,  "free  speech  is  free  speech", 
but  free  speech  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  obligated  to  open  Capitol  facilities 
to  those  who  openly  campaign  for  the 
overthrow  of  our  Government. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing for  inclusion  in  today's  Rxcoxd: 
Thr  Fonda  "Sxminars" 

The  use  by  leftist  actress  Jane  Fonda  and 
others,  among  them  avowed  Communists,  of 
a  committee  room  in  the  office  building  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  is  enough 
to  get  a  lot  of  people  hot  \inder  the  collar. 

Among  them  was  Rep.  William  L.  Dickin- 
son, Rr-Ala.,  who  called  a  preas  conference 
to  criticize  the  Fonda  group  and,  indirectly, 
the  congressmen.  John  Conyan  of  M««h«g»n 
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and  Ronald  V.  DeUums  of  California,  for 
reserving  the  rooms  for  the  group. 

Miss  Fonda  and  her  friends  have  used  the 
rooms  to  conduct  a  propaganda  exercise  they 
caU  "the  history  of  Vietnam  and  U.S.  inter- 
vention there."  It  doesn't  take  much  imagi- 
nation to  figure  the  general  drift  of  these 
proceedings.  Dickinson  called  the  «4»—^ffnT 
"antl-Amerlca  seminars." 

Present  at  Dickinson's  press  conference 
were  eight  former  American  prisoners  of  war, 
who  said  Miss  Fonda,  by  giving  encourage- 
ment to  the  enemy,  helped  to  delay  their 
release  from  North  Vietnamese  prisons. 

One  former  POW  said,  referring  to  UjB. 
anti-war  activists  like  Miss  Fonda,  "They 
made  o\ir  life  pure  misery.  Their  principal 
weapon  was  public  opinion,  because  that  Is 
the  only  way  they  could  beat  us.  And  they 
tried  to  cram  that  opinion  down  our  throats." 

Those  congressmen  who,  like  Dickinson, 
detest  and  deplore  the  outrage  of  subversive 
activities  taking  place  within  the  Capitol 
complex  ahotild  take  steps  to  prevent  It  from 
happening  agsOn. 

Free  speech  Is  free  apeeth..  But  congressmen 
don't  have  to  give  every  left-wing  group  that 
comes  down  the  pike  a  forum  for  their 
harangues. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AT- 
TEMPTS TO  SACRIFICE  OTHER 
HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  TO  SAVE 
DOCTOR  BONUS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF  caufornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  ApHl  1,  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  health 
care  for  our  military  personnel  has  al- 
ways been  a  matter  of  paramount  con- 
cern in  the  House;  and  for  that  reason, 
I  am  concerned  by  an  apparent  aberra- 
tion in  the  longstanding  Department  of 
Defense  policy  on  this  question. 

In  hearings  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  1972,  Dr.  Vernon 
McKenzie  stated  that  the  shortages  ex- 
perienced by  Department  of  Deteose  in 
health  professions  other  than  medicine, 
and  particularly  in  optometry  and  vet- 
erinary medicine,  were  severe  enough  to 
WEurant  the  payment  of  bonuses. 

In  requesting  the  legislation  that 
prompted  Dr.  McKenzie's  testimony.  De- 
partment of  Defense  counsel  Fred  Buz- 
hardt  pointed  out  that  the  most  difQ- 
cult  officer  group  to  retain  on  active  duty 
was  health  professionals,  not  Just  phy- 
sicians. Based  on  these  assurances  of 
need  from  Defense  officials,  the  House 
approved  a  bonus  provision  for  health 
professionals;  unfortunately,  the  Senate 
was  not  able  to  act  on  the  proposal. 

Now,  for  reasons  I  find  impossible  to 
imderstand,  Dr.  James  Cowan,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  and  En- 
vironment, has  written  to  Senator  Stxn- 
Nis  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee that  there  is  suddenly  no  need  for 
special  pay  for  health  professionals  other 
than  iihysicians.  He  does  not  tell  the 
Senator  why  we  suddenly  have  less  need 
for  dental,  (H)tometrlc,  and  veterinary 
services  in  the  Armed  Forces.  He  does 
not  tell  the  Senator  what  happened  to 
the  forecast  shortages  in  these  profes- 
sions; 17  percent  for  dentists,  15  percent 
for  optometrists  and  veterinarians.  He 
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merely  states  tbat  incentives  for  these 
people  are  not  needed  at  this  time. 

nils  letter  raises  solous  questknos 
about  the  pcdlcy  management  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Legislation  Increas- 
ing q;>eclal  pay  for  health  lurof  esslona 
other  than  physicians  has  bem  requested 
bf  Defense  and  Is  pending  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee;  as  far  as  I 
know,  Uiey  still  favor  their  proposal 
Why.  then,  is  Dr.  Cowan  trying  to  tor- 
pedo that  part  of  8.  2770  dealing  with 
otho-  health  professluis?  The  special  pay 
and  bonus  ixovlsions  for  physicians  are 
urgently  needed,  but  it  Is  a  shortsighted 
pcdlcy  that  would  sacrifice  other  fields  of 
health  care  to  obtain  this  authority  when 
the  Congress  appears  ready  to  grant  it. 
I  hope  that  the  House  will  continue  to 
eqxHise  the  ptdlcy  it  followed  in  1972  of 
providing  balanced  milltaxy  health  care 
Yif  mrnniMn^  a  stToug  bill  to  the  Conference 
committee. 


JUDODfO  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAUVOuru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BSPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1.  1974 

Mr.  WALDIEl  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  I 
was  asked  by  Mr.  Blake  Fimrlte.  of  News- 
day,  to  descrtiie  my  posltiMi  on  the  dif- 
ficult responsibility  of  passing  Judgment 
on  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
My  comments  as  published  in  Newsday 
tcOaw: 

Jmanta  tbz  Fbsibkht 

It  would  b*  (ttffleiilt  far  any  panon  to  sp- 
proAch  tb»  raaponiUimty  of  paoliig  ]udg- 
msat  on  tbe  Fresldant  oC  tlis  United  States 
wttliout.  mX  aama  point,  feeling  private 
doubts  and  aiperlenclng  sooia  msim  of  In- 
adeqiiaey  and.  rten.  airprehenalon. 

Bven  to  paoa  Jrwlgmnnt  on  Btehard  Nixon 
as  a  pitvate  paraon  and  not  aa  a  Prealdant 
pr— nti  aoma  dUBcnlty  to  me.  Confronted 
wltb.  Biehard  Nlnn  only  as  a  private  Indi- 
vidual. I  woold  be  deeply  involved  vrtth  a 
at  peraonal  sympathy  for  a  man  wboae 
and  fortunea  bave  proven  tdtlmataly 
tnglc  not  only  for  tbe  ooontzy.  bat  for  him 
and  hla  family.  Tba  extent  of  his  personal 
rMpooalbmty  COr  his  pUght  only  all^Uy 
mttlgntri  my  ijiB(iatfay  for  a  human  being 
ndneed  to  the  pitiful  ramnanta  of  reputation 
tbat  lir.  Nixon  now  poeaeaees. 

But  It  is  not  as  a  private  person  judging 
annthw  private  person  that  Z  am  asked  to 
oonftont  and  Judge  the  perttmnanoe  of  Presi- 
dent Kfami.  It  la.  tneteart.  as  a  member  at 
the  nanae  of  Bepraeentatlvea  sworn  to  tip- 
hxdd  the  OoBstttotka  and  to  parfwrn  the 
oonstltutlonal  raUKWIhUttlea  of  my  oOoe. 
Among  thoee  meponsihllttlea  at  this  mosMnt 
in  history  la  tbe  ■^— "«.  nnvraleoaae  duty  of 
detennlnlng  If  tha  Ftealdent  haa  committed 
ImpearhaWe  offenses  In  nolatkn  of  the  Oon- 
sutuUon. 

Aa  a  membei'  of  Otingmai  Jadglnc  a  Preal- 
dant, I  seek  to  Insaiate  myself  flmm  some  at 
the  dooMs.  misgivings  and  unoertalnttss  t9»t 
Z  wwdd  pesBiM  as  aa  lisdlvldual  not  an- 
tniated  wttti  thla  constttutlooal  obligation. 

R  has  not  been  easy  to  ftae  myaeU  from 
•U  aelf-doaM  sad  haaltstton.  Like  most 
Amarloans.  Z  was  raised  with — and  have  never 
loet  the  tinge  of  awe  and  veneration  we  at- 
to  the  oflloa  of  the  presidency.  And  Z 
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have  generally  felt  almost  equal  awe  ana 
respeot  for  Its  occupant. 

But  perhi^w  too  much  awe  and  veneration 
have  been  granted  to  tboee  who  have  oc- 
cupied the  office  In  recent  years,  and  that 
has  contributed  to  the  tendency  of  Presi- 
dents to  ctmalder  tbemaelTaB  more  important 
than  their  office.  That  is  why  a  President  can 
confuae  his  personal  "dlialnutlon"  with  a 
••dlmimahlng  of  the  ofBce  of  the  presidency." 

President  Nixon  is  all  too  aware  of  tbe 
tendency  of  most  Americans  to  practically 
enshrine  their  Presidents.  It  is  bis  knowl- 
edge of  this  characteristic  ttukt  has  prompted 
the  arrogance  he  has  lately  diqilayed  in  seek- 
ing to  deny  access  to  evidence  In  Mb  pos- 
aeaalon  sought  by  thoee  official  bodlea  in- 
vestlgatlng  presidential  misconduct.  The 
President  has  imperiously  ordered  one  spe- 
cial prosecutor  to  be  fired  because  of  his 
insistence  on  probing  for  truth;  he  has  im- 
periously ordered  another  Special  proeecutor 
to  cease  seeking  additional  evidence  ttota  the 
White  Hoiise;  and  be  has  given  every  public 
Indication  that  bis  arrogance  will  atmllarly 
extend  to  tbe  House  Judiciary  Committee 
conducting  the  Imiieachment  mqnlry. 

As  President  Nlzon  has  succumbed  to  the 
tendency  to  believe  he  is  entitled  to  venera- 
tion and  to  enabxlnement;  as  he  has  in- 
creasingly manifested  conduct  exemplifying 
hlB  personal  conviction  that  he  is  "larger 
than  life" — that  tbe  President  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  the  presidency — ^he  has  brought 
about  a  convincing  metamorphoels  in  my  per- 
sonal attitudes  toward  this  particular  occu- 
pant of  the  office. 

My  awe  and  reverence  have  dlst^>peared. 
Z  have  begun  to  experience  unease  and  un- 
certainty at  the  possibility  of  the  President 
continuing  in  office  and  oontinulng  to  be- 
lieve his  fate  is  more  important  than  the  fate 
of  his  country. 

And  so,  finally,  I  find  no  trepidation,  no 
fear,  no  uncertainties,  as  Z  approach  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  Judging  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  final  analysis  I  participate  with 
eagerness.  I  am  fully  persiuded  that  for  fu- 
ture Presidents  to  be  deserving  of  the  ven- 
eration and  respect  that  past  Presidents  have 
received,  we  must  Judge — and  Judge  clearly — 
thoee  Presidents  who  tarnish  and  diminiRh 
their  office.  That  responsibility  Is  no  occa- 
sion tar  reluctance  or  misgivings — It  is  an 
occasion  for  determination  and  resolve. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

or  MMjm.AMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1.  1974 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  ^ctend  my 
enthusiastic  congratulaUons'^te  the  An- 
napolis Hli^  School  basketball  team  for 
wtonlng  the  Maryland  State  Class  AA 
Championship  on  Friday,  March  15, 1974. 

Annapolis'  victory  over  Parkvllle  Sen- 
ior High  School  by  a  score  of  69  to  61. 
marked  the  first  time  the  Panthers  have 
captured  the  State  championship.  The 
team  also  wcm  the  Amie  Anmdel  County 
and  the  I>l8trlct  V  titles  and  closed  the 
seajBon  with  a  23  to  3  record.  As  the 
Fourth  District  Representative,  I  sun  ex- 
tremely proud  of  this  splendid  achieve- 
ment. I  would  like  to  offer  a  word  of 
qjecial  praise  to  Al  Lanunore.  who  has 
coached  the  team  for  the  past  12  years 
and  has  buUt  the  Annapolis  squad  into 


an  outstanding  unit,  along  with  Jim 
Coates,  the  assistant  coach. 

nf  teen  fine  young  men  made  this  vlc> 
tory  possible:  Gilbert  A]len.  Steve  An- 
deisoD.,  Larry  Beavers,  JeC  Brooks,  Sher- 
man Douglas.  Henry  Downs,  Otis  Evans, 
Brewer  Gray,  Albert  Middleton.  Kevin 
Slade.  Larry  Snyder,  Larxy  Johnson,  Kim 
Jones,  Tyrone  Jones,  and  Bon  Smith  who 
are  all  to  be  commended  for  their  hard 
work,  detainlnatl<m,  and  team  spirit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  the  pride  of  these 
outstanding  young  athletes  and  their 
cocMihes  In  their  champlociship  season. 


LIPE,  LIBERTY.  AND  THE  PURSUIT 
OP  HAPPINESS 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or  COLOBADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  i.  1974 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
past  two  decades  have  seen  an  erosion 
in  a  time  honored  Ameflcan  principle; 
the  right  of  an  individual  to  his  privacy. 
While  not  clearly  spelled  out  as  are  "life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happtoess," 
the  desire  for  privacy  h$s  been  an  im- 
plicit element  In  the  devflopment  of  the 
American  character.  To  be  sure,  the  orig- 
inal colcBilzatl<Hi  of  North  America  and 
the  evaitual  development  of  the  West 
came  about  through  th<  efforts  of  in- 
dividuals who  were  seeking  a  degree  of 
anonjrmity  and  a  chance  to  start  afresh. 

Today,  no  more  frcmtiers  exist  where 
an  individual  can  flee  tbe  bigot,  gossip, 
or  snoop.  Instead,  we  must  each  one  of 
us  practice  the  discipline  of  keeping  out 
of  others'  business  so  that  our  own  pri- 
vacy will  be  respected.  To  complicate  this 
simple  dictum.  Americans  must  contoid 
with  the  dehumanizing  effects  of  cities 
and  a  Government  whose  interests  never 
seem  to  end.  A  most  insidious  invasion 
of  privacy  can  be  dealt  by  the  automated 
data  collecting  establishment — ^the  com- 
pilers of  credit  ratings  whose  records 
bulge  with  information  atxnit  our  finan- 
cial lives  and  perscmnel  ahd  Government 
administrative  offices  who  tabulate  and 
record  our  public  lives. 

As  a  last  resort,  our  laws  and  the  Con- 
stitution protect  us  from  the  prying  eyes 
of  a  neighbor  or  a  heavy-handed  Gov- 
ernment, but  there  is  n^  final  recourse 
when  one's  credit  is  ruln^  or  a  new  Job 
Is  forfeited,  because  of  t|ie  transference 
of  falsehoods  or  misinformation.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing legislatian  that  will  go  a  Itmg  way 
toward  remedying  the  abuses  of  the  past. 

In  1971,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cati(m.  and  Welfare  dHumissioned  a 
committee  to  study  the  |»oblem  of  pri- 
vacy abuse  resulting  from  electronic  data 
collection  practices  and  to  rep(»t  and 
evaluate  their  findings.  The  committee, 
it  is  fair  to  say.  was  coniposed  of  mem- 
bers representing  a  cross  sectic^  of  so- 
ciety, or  particular  note  is  tbe  esiergetle 
role  members  of  the  data  colleddon 
community  took  In  the  istudy.  My  leg- 
islation, then,  seeks  to  embody  many  of 
the  recommendations  of  jthe  Secretary's 
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Advisory  Committee  on  Automated  Per- 
sonal Data  Systems. 

To  begin,  my  bill  defines  an  adminis- 
trative automated  personal  data  system 
as  one  that  maintains  data  on  individ- 
uals for  tbe  purpose  of  affecting  them 
directly  and  for  making  determinations 
relating  to  their  qualifications,  charac- 
ter, rights,  opportunities,  or  benefits.  Un- 
der my  bill,  an  organization  with  access 
to  personal  data  would  be  forbidden  to 
transfer  its  information  to  another  orga- 
nization for  the  purpose  of  including  it 
In  an  unn^ulated  data  system  without 
the  prior  informed  consent  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  the  data  pertains. 

To  safeguard  information  already  con- 
tained in  a  data  system  my  bill  enumer- 
ates the  constraints  that  will  be  placed 
on  its  proprietors.  First,  no  organization 
can  take  disciplinary  action  against  an 
employee  who  reports  imfair  personal 
information  practices  to  the  press  or 
public.  In  fact,  each  organization  must 
spedfy  penalties  for  bringing  such  disci- 
Idinary  actlcm.  The  organlsaticm  must 
also  maintain  a  complete  record  of  every 
access  to  and  use  of  information  in  the 
system  and  maintain  the  data  with  ac- 
curacy, completeness,  and  timeliness. 

Second,  the  bill  requires  the  owner  of 
the  data  system  to  give  annual  public 
notice  at  the  existoice  and  character  of 
its  S3rstem,  specifying:  First,  the  owner's 
policies  regajtling  data  storage  and  dis- 
posal; second,  the  categories  of  data 
kept;  third,  uses  made  of  the  data;  and, 
fourth,  how  persons  can  be  Informed  if 
they  are  the  subject  of  data  in  the  sys- 
tem, how  they  can  gain  access  to  such 
data,  and  how  they  can  contest  their 
accuracy. 

Third,  systems  owners  are  required  to 
inform  individuals  who  are  required  l^ 
law  to  supply  daUi  of  their  obligations. 
Moreover,  the  Individual  must  be  told 
tbe  consequences  of  not  reporting  data. 
Upon  request,  however,  tbe  individual 
must  be  informed  of  all  aspects  of  data 
on  hand.  Finally,  the  bill  requires  own- 
ers to  delete  data  which  cannot  be  veri- 
fied and  to  note  on  any  transfers  or 
reports  that  the  data  is  challenged. 

The  bill  also  provides  penalties  for 
unf ah:  personal  Iziformation  practices  by 
Federal  and  State  employees  and  private 
dtisens.  Furthermore.  It  provides  for 
temporary  or  permanent  Injunctive 
power  to  stop  acts  of  unfair  i>ersonal 
information. 

As  an  extension  of  legislation  to  curb 
potential  abuse  by  data  collectors.  I 
am  intatxluclng  a  bfil  to  retard  tbe  grow- 
ing tendency  of  using  an  individual's 
social  security  number  as  a  universal 
identifier.  Briefly,  my  bill  would  prohibit 
the  disclosure  of  an  individual's  social 
security  number  or  related  records  for 
any  purpose  without  his  conamt  unless 
specifically  required  by  law.  It  also 
provides  that  henceforth  no  one  will  be 
compelled  to  disclose  or  furnish  bis  social 
security  number  for  any  purpose  not 
directly  related  to  the  operation  of  the 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disabtU^  Insur- 
aooe  program. 

At  one  time  or  another,  many  of  us 
have  played  a  parlor  game  in  which 
a  rumor  is  started  and  passed  from  eon- 
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testant  to  contestant.  The  fim  comes 
when  the  last  contestant  recites  a  rumor 
which  has  become  a  distorted  facsimile 
of  the  original.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  seemingly  innocent  game  is 
played  ainong  the  computers  that  com- 
pose the  data  processing  ratablishment. 
By  the  time  information  has  been 
transferred  several  times,  its  original 
meaning  can  smd  has  been  altered,  often 
to  the  detriment  of  a  nameless,  faceless 
subject. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues,  therefore, 
to  consider  this  legislation.  If  for  no 
other  purpose,  it  is  my  hope  that  it  will 
serve  as  a  catalyst  for  a  discussion  that 
will  ultimately  lead  to  the  reinstatement 
of  privacy. 
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PROPOSED   PANAMA   CANAL   GIVE- 
AWAY   STIRS    STRONG    0PP06I- 

•noN 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  Txmnasxs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger's 
recent  announcement  that  the  territorial 
sovereignty  of  tbe  Panama  Canal  will  be 
renegotiated  has  stirred  strong  opposi- 
tion from  both  tbe  putdlc  and  the  news 
media. 

An  editorial  published  March  13, 1974, 
in  the  Nashville  Banner  termed  Secre- 
tary Kissinger's  announcement  as  "call- 
ing for  surrender  of  UJS.  rights  in 
Panama." 

A  broadcast  March  27.  1974.  by  Bob 
Bartell,  of  the  Liberty  Lobby,  points  out 
that  the  present  territorial  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Panama 
makes  the  Canal  Zone  as  much  a  part 
of  this  Nation  as  Alaska  or  Hawaii,  and 
that  a  give  away  of  this  soverdgnty 
would  seriously  threaten  American  secu- 
rity. 

Because  of  tbe  Interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  i>eople  in  this 
matter,  I  place  In  tbe  Reooks  herewith 
a  copy  of  both  tbe  Nashville  Bazmer  edi- 
torial and  the  Liberty  Lobby  broadcast: 
[From  the  Nashville  Bannor,  Mar.  18,  1B74] 

UinTBD    STATCS    MtTBT    KlEP    Pakaica    Caxai. 
SOVBKIGirTT 


UJ5.  Rep.  Joe  I>.  Xvlns  has  rightfully  and 
forcefuUy  taken  Issue  with  the  prcyoeed 
treaty  which  would  turn  the  Panama  Canal 
over  to  the  Government  of  Panama. 

Mr.  Erins.  repiesenting  Tennessee's  Fourth 
District,  points  out  that  although  the  move 
has  strong  Congressional  opposition,  the  De- 
partment of  State  Is  moving  forward  with  its 
plans  to  hand  over  the  canal  which  the  UB. 
owns,  as  SCr.  Xvlns  puts  it,  "locks,  stock  and 
barrel." 

Terming  It  a  "surrender  of  United  States 
sovereignty  and  ownership."  Mr.  Brlns  re- 
minded his  oonatltuents  In  his  Oapitol  Com- 
ments newsletter  that  tbe  U£.  paid  a  pre- 
mium price  of  $5.8  bHUon  In  1904.  making  the 
canal  the  moat  expensive  UJS.  poeaeaBlon, 
which  has  been  maintained  by  us  and  for 
which  we  have  paid  subsidies  throufl^  the 
years,  to  the  tune  of  961.8  million. 

Mr.  Erins  protested  directly  to  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  and  his  reply  came 
from  Stanton  D.  Anderson,  acting  assistant 


secretary  for  congressional  relations,  who 
answered  that  Panama  has  been  discontented 
with  the  original  treaty  and  has  pressed  for 
more  favorable  terms  with  increasing  in- 
tensity. 

Kissinger  announced  In  Paxuuna  recently  a 
"Statement  of  Principles."  calling  for  sur- 
render of  US.  rights  m  Panama  in  these 
words: 

"A  new  agreement  must  restore  Panama's 
territorial  sovereignty  ...  In  the  President's 
name,  I  hereby  commit  the  United  States  to 
complete  this  negotiation  successfully  and  as 
quickly  as  possible." 

We  must  echo  Mr.  Evlns'  answering  state- 
ment: 

"The  United  States  should  act  to  protect 
Its  self-interest,  its  national  secxirlty,  its  na- 
tional defense,  and  its  first  line  of  defense 
because  no  other  country  wHl  protect  our 
Interests — we  must  therefore  retain  our  con- 
trol, sovereignty  and  ownership  of  tbe  Pan- 
ama Canal  In  the  national  Interest." 


The  Panama  Cakal  OrrzAWAT 
(By  Bob  BarteU) 
You  know,  the  continental  United  States 
has  never  been  under  attack.  And  for  that 
of  coTurse  we  are  grateful.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  we  have  had  our  military  bases  flung 
out  across  the  world  in  highly  strategic  loca- 
tions. Iliis,  in  itself,  has  been  a  tremendous 
deterrent  to  our  enemies.  But  now,  pressure 
Is  mounting  for  us  to  give  up  the  Panama 
Canal.  Prealdent  Nlson,  and  Influential 
American  liberals,  are  working  behind  the 
scenes  to  rMinquish.  lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 
the  Canal  and  aU  oiur  holdlnga  in  the  area — 
to  the  Panamanians.  To  do  thla  would  be  the 
sheerest  foUy.  becaxise  the  American  pres- 
ence in  the  Isthmus  Is  a  shield  for  tbe  Re- 
public ot  Panama  and  <tf  the  international 
poUtlcal  and  commercial  communitlea.  The 
Canal  has  run  like  clockwork,  and  the  Pana- 
manians have  prospered  under  Amerlran 
supervision  and  efllclency.  So,  obviously,  any 
change  in  the  control  of  tbe  canal  wUl  mean 
leas  efllclency  and  a  drastic  weakening  of  the 
security  of  the  UjS.  which  we  simply  cannot 
and  must  not  aUow.  It  also  proves  a  very 
dangerous  fact.  The  reasons  for  the  pro- 
posed Panama  Canal  giveaway — are  purely 
poUtlcal.  And  we  Americans  have  discovered 
to  our  cost  that  few  poUtipal  reasons  ever 
make  senael  (Pause)  Tbe  treaty  which  our 
liberal  poUtlctans  are  trying  so  feverishly 
to  abrogate — was  signed  in  IMS  between  the 
UJB.  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  Now.  this 
point  la  very  important.  It  granted  the 
Uhlted  States  the  right,  in  perpetuity,  and 
that  means  forever — ^to  use.  occupy,  and  con- 
trol the  Canal  Zone  for  the  construction, 
maintenance,  operation,  sanitation,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Panama  Canal  Just  as  if  the 
VS.  were  sovereign  in  the  area.  I  stress  again 
that  these  rights  were  granted  In  perpetuity. 
and  that  the  Republic  of  Panama  excluded 
abaolutely  Ita  claim  to  any  exercise  of  sov- 
ereignty in  the  area.  Now,  nothing  eoold  be 
more  clear  than  that.  It's  naUed  up  tight  I 
And  you  can  bet  that  when  any  Ubaral-in- 
splred  treaty  is  rammed  into  law — such  as 
the  Treaty  of  Moscow,  also  known  as  the 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  Internationalists  would 
yeU  to  high  heaven  if  concerned  Amarleana 
triad  to  reecind  it.  It's  alwaya  a  ona-way 
street  with  the  Intematlonalista — ^yon  go 
thetr  way  or  not  at  aUI  (Pause)  So  now,  oar 
liberal  leadership  wants  to  give  away  the 
Canal  to  the  hlstorioaDy  unstable  Oovem- 
ment  of  Panama.  They  agonlBB  about  "world 
opinion."  And  tbay  blaed  over  the  poor  paon 
In  Panama,  who  Incidentally,  has  never  had 
It  so  good.  Ilianks  to  America,  the  Pana- 
manian economy  is  comfortably  solvent.  Bat 
tbe  Internationalists  are  not  otmoemsd  about 
that  or  the  secwlty  factor.  "W»  must  hand 
over  the  Canal."  they  bleat.  -beoauBe  the 
Intense  nationalism  of  the  Panamanians  da- 
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ttb"  Bocwulil  Bat.  onr  poilttnlMM 
oateta  the  bog.  and  tanmadlatoly  oar  enemlM 
•M  •  wmj  to  szpMt  tbe  tftOAtloo.  Ibmy  In- 
ottf  riots  .  .  .  our  flag  la  TfllHed  .  .  .  and  our 
■oldlan  ordered  to  do  aothlnc.  Oar  gntten 
poiKlrtana  trip  au  oyer  thamaelTea  to  give 
awaj  the  Oanal  and  to  ahow  tbelr  good  In- 
tantloDS  toward  America's  enemies.  Who  can 
hardlr  watt  to  lay  their  hands  <m  It.  "Hiat 
watsr-way  la  as  much  a  part  of  the  TT&tted 
States  as  AtaMka  or  HawalL  It  Is  vHal  to  our 
defanoe.  Uberty  Lobby  urges  you  to  write 
your  senators  and  demand  that  they  act  like 
Americans  and  preserve  the  sovereignty  at 
the  Panama  Canal. 


WHERE  YOUR  TAX  MONEY  PALUS 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

.  OP  mABO 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVE8 

Monday,  April  i,  1974 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
the  following  article  for  the  readership  of 
my  colleagues  who  may  be  wondering 
where  our  money  Is  going: 

Wkbu  Toub  Tax  Mcnrrr  Paua 


(By  James  Dale  Davidson) 

Sitting  down  with  their  scratch  pads  tax 
time,  pec^ie  comfort  themselves  with  the 
notion  their  money  Is  going  to  pay  for  activi- 
ties which  are  at  least  hypottMtlcaUy  good: 
purchasing  weapons  to  fend  olT  the  heathen, 
helping  to  clean  the  alums,  curing  cancer, 
"«atabllahlng  a  lasting  structure  of  peace" 
and  aoon. 

Ilie  more  cynical  ^mftwg  us  may  have  more 
BTueeome  theorlss.  but  our  doubts  are  seldom 
equal  to  what  really  goes  on.  Some  examples 
of  government  ^>endlng  are  so  implausible 
that  they  make  the  Cangreaslooal  Record 
second  only  to  National  Lampoon  as  a  source 
flC  comic  material.  One  man  in  Texas  who 
^>ent  several  years  gleaning  flacal  funnies 
from  the  Beoord  thought  the  material  was  so 
hilarious  he  was  demanding  $36,000  from  a 
book  publisher  for  his  «ini<ing^ 

Chances  are  that  hell  never  get  the  money. 
not  because  his  examples  arent  good  read- 
ing, but  because  they  are  so  easily  dupli- 
cated. They^  like  masquitoes  in  a  swamp. 
Anyone  who  cam  to  wade  in  can  come  away 
with  as  many  specimens  as  be  can  stand. 

For  instance,  bow  many  of  your  typical 
taxpaylng  shonwra  who  complain  about  the 
cost  of  baoon  know  they  are  footing  a  tas.OOO 
1>111  for  one  year  at  fft»— <Tig  ^rUd  boars  in 
Pakistan? 

Just  as  ridiculous  is  the  $70,000  which  went 
to  study  the  smell  of  perspiration  given  off 
by  the  Australian  aborigines. 

No  doubt  some  money  could  have  been 
saved  on  the  aborigine  project  if  only  the 
State  Department  had  prevailed  upon  Turkey 
to  lend  the  Australians  the  odor  measuring 
machine  we  purchased  for  them  for  $28381. 

But  we  havent  stinted  our  benevolence 
toward  eome  of  the  world's  otber  peoples. 
$80,000  w«nt  to  study  the  lifevlewa  of  the 
Oai^lro  Indians  m  Colombia. 

The  Bedoulna  got  $17,000  for  adry  cleaning 
plaattoapmee  vp  Umtr  dJeOabas. 

Morooeo'a  eeonomy  got  an  iineiiieuleil 
boost  from  UjB.  taxpayers  la  the  form  of  a 
$87  J14  potato  ota4>  aaehlBe.  AH  that  left  the 
MorooeaDB  In  need  at  was  potatoes. 

Haas  at  home.  Blehaid  Mlxan  gave  the  pub- 
Uo  a  graphic  aoeoont  of  the  kUocy  of  expend- 
ing funds  to  support  the  federal  govem- 
manfa  Board  of  1\m  Tutsrs.  Bald  Mr.  Nixon: 
"At  one  time  In  the  dim  past,  there  may  have 
bean  a  good  rsaeon  for  such  special  taste 
teats,  but  that  teason  no  kmgar  exists.  Never- 
theless, a  asperate  tea-tasting  board  has  gone 
right  along  at  taxpayers'  e:q>enae.  because 
nobody  up  to  now  took  the  trouble  to  take  a 
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hard  look  at  why  it  was  In  existence."  Having 
taken  that  hard  look  soon  after  beginning  his 
first  term  Mr.  Nixon  has  itnce  looked  in  the 
other  direction  while  the  Board  of  Tea  Tast- 
ers sipped  away  $117,280  a  year.  And  this 
doeent  count  the  extra  sipping  done  by  the 
Board  of  Ite  Appeals. 

AnoOier  Interesting  and  little  known  do- 
msstlo  program  is  the  so-called  "Condom 
Stamp  Prof^am"  which  achieved  the  distinc- 
tion of  distributing  the  world's  first  and  only 
$38  rubbers. 

As  part  of  this  same  space  age  effect  to  con- 
trcd  social  disease.  HErw  asked  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  lor  fiscal  year  1974 
funds  to  branch  an  antl-vjft.  satellite. 

Closer  to  earth,  the  Quoen  of  England  re- 
ceived $68,000  for  not  planting  cotton  on  her 
plantation  in  MlAsiaslppi.  This  put  her  far 
beyond  the  Ford  Motor  Con^any  which  got 
only  $14,000  for  not  planting  wheat  and 
Libl>y  McNeU  which  garnered  $19,000  for 
growing  no  cotton. 

But  Queen  Bllxabeth  came  off  like  a  pro- 
letarian compared  to  Yugoslavls's  Marshal 
Tito  who  received  $2  million  to  purchase  a 
luxury  yacht. 

Tito  travels  in  even  better  style  than  Nix- 
on's drinking  buddy  Brezhnev,  wboee  stake 
in  solving  the  oU  crisis  was  increased  when 
American  taxpayers  picked  up  the  tab  on  his 
twelfth  limousine. 

Not  all  of  our  largess  was  lavished  on 
royalty  and  foreign  potentates:  $31,860  went 
tax  the  new  carpet  of  Cad  Albert's.  $21,000 
for  draperies  and  $44,000  for  chandeliers.  An- 
other $86,000  went  to  flnlab  the  fumlahings. 

Another  piece  of  fumltwe,  not  in  Albert's 
oOoe.  also  claimed  a  lot  of  tax  money,  llie 
aero  gravity  toilet — developed  by  the  space 
program  to  function  under  such  oonditlona'^ 
cost  $80,000.  But  that  was  nothing  con4>ared 
to  the  tab  for  "environmental  testing"  of  the 
same  toilet  which  came  to  $230,000. 

The  Interdepartmental  Screw  ThrecKl  Com- 
mittee, eetij^intehed  as  a  temporary  agency  to 
speed  the  end  of  World  War  I,  is  still  labor- 
ing to  make  nuts  and  bolts  fit  together.  The 
cost:  $360,000  a  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  bureauomts  who  devise  all 
theee  Important  projects  need  a  break  once 
tn  a  while.  The  Alaskan  Chateau  la  Anchor- 
age Is  maintained  for  their  exclusive  use, 
(providing  they  make  $23,000  or  more,  or 
they're  members  of  the  military  above  the 
rank  of  major.)  For  a  tab  of  $3  a  day,  these 
"public  servants"  can  unwind  In  steam  rooms, 
sauna,  sunrooms.  massage  rooms,  a  gym  and 
cocktail  lounge.  The  bill  for  "^larle't  alone  of 
the  government  employees  who  act  as  serv- 
ants at  Alaskan  Chateau  totals  more  than 
$100,000  a  year. 

The  cause  of  higher  learning  has  been 
bolstered  in  ways  that  would  have  dazzled 
Oulllver  more  than  his  vfslt  to  the  Grand 
Academy  of  Lagado.  For  reasons  unknown, 
governmental  research  has  located  the  fron- 
tiers of  man's  knowledge  In  three  remote 
countries:  Poland,  Burma  and  Yugoslavia^ 
$8,000  went  to  study  Pcdlsh  bisexual  frogs. 
$88,000  was  consumed  letmlng  about  the 
"Cultural,  Economic  and  Social  Impact  of 
Bural  Road  Construction  in  Poland."  And 
$30,000  was  devoted  to  study  the  blood  groups 
of  Polish  Zlotnlka  pigs.  In  Burma,  $6,000  went 
to  collect  a  rare  moss.  And  anothn  $8,000 
went  to  track  down  specimens  of  a  certain 
Burmese  ant.  The  Yugoslavians  were  good 
for  another  study  of  "Cultural  In^>act  of 
Bxiral  Boad  Construction."  Five  thousand 
dollars  went  to  leam  all  about  Yugoslavian 
Intertidal  Hermit  Crabs.  And  the  bounty  for 
finding  Yugoslavian  lizards  was  $16,000. 

But  geography  is  no  barrier  to  the  search 
tar  knowledge.  We  q>ent  money  like  mad  In 
other  areas  too:  $6,000  went  to  tabvilate  the 
differences  between  native  American  and  In- 
dian whistling  ducks.  And  $30,000  was  the 
cost  for  investigating  the  Oerman  cockroach. 

A  history  at  comic  books  cost  171,000.  mak- 
ing it  far  more  costly  than  the  dictionary  of 
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witchcraft  whl^  was  compUad  for  a  measly 
few  grand. 

Five  thousand  dollars  went  tor  an  analysis 
of  violin  varnish,  while  ten  times  that  amount 
went  for  analysis  of  the  fur  trade  between 
the  VS.  and  Canada  between  1770  and  1830. 

In  another  area  of  great  concern  to  aver- 
age taxpayers.  $30^24  was  expended  to  leam 
all  there  Is  to  know  about  the  mating  calls 
of  Central  American  toads. 

The  toads'  problems  were  only  one-tenth 
as  pressing  as  those  of  the  city  of  Los  Ange- 
les, which  received  $203.97$  to  extend  trav- 
elers' aid  to  migrants  loet  en  the  freeway. 

Culture  also  benefited  ftom  an  infusion 
of  government  funds.  Five  thousand  dollars 
was  paid  to  some  genl^  who  thought  to 
write  the  poem  "llghght."  Iliat's  not  the 
title  by  the  way.  that's  the  poem.  The  whole 
thing  comes  to  seven  letters  worth  $714.28 
each. 

HEW  spent  $10,300  to  find  out  why  children 
fall  off  tricycles.  The  answer:  "Unstable  per- 
formance, particularly  rollover  while 
turning." 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  Pentagon  spent 
$375,000  to  study  the  Frlsboe.  This,  of  course. 
Is  less  discouraging  than  having  them  ^nd 
$878,000  to  buy  a  Frlsbee.  That  eould  hava 
happened  if  Frlsbees  were  large  enough  to 
be  pitched  as  tents.  When  Air  Force  engi- 
neers decided  to  "Invent"  a  device  to  cover 
the  lips  of  missile  sUos  they  spent  $1  mil- 
lion dollars  to  come  up  With  a  prototype 
which  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  tent. 
Within  hours  after  the  newly-invoited  tent 
had  been  fastened  down'  it  dlsi^ipeared. 
Later,  investigators  found  It  blowing  head- 
over-heels  acroes  the  prairie. 

Experts  investigating  tha  construction  of 
the  C-6A  cargo  plana  f onn<t  proof  of  the  De- 
fense Department  paying  $111  for  a  pin. 
Overall  construction  was  so  inefficient  that  If 
your  family  car  were  built  oh  the  same  meth- 
ods with  similarly  inflated  labor  costs,  it 
would  have  to  be  priced  at  $100,000. 

Congressional  spending  watchdog  Senator 
William  Proxmlre  heard  testimony  about 
another  bit  of  fiscal  mischief  with  true  hu- 
man Interest.  I  am  not  referring  to  Prox- 
mire's  discovery  that  Pentagon  bigwigs  rou- 
tinely spend  $800,000  outfitting  executive  jets 
for  themselves,  but  to  the  testimony  of  Her- 
bert J.  Frank,  president  of  Aerosonic  Corpo- 
ration. Frank  told  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee that  the  government  once  oanceled 
one  of  his  contracts  became  be  was  one  day 
late  in  delivery.  The  Pentagon  then  let  a  new 
contract  for  the  same  Item*  to  a  giant  aero- 
space contractor  who  failed  to  deliver  for 
more  than  a  full  year. 

When  McDonneU-Dougies  made  square 
holes  in  an  airplane  instrtmient  panel  de- 
signed to  house  one  of  Itaak's  round  altim- 
eters he  saw  a  chance  for  revenge.  "We  fig- 
ured we  were  really  going  to  take  the  gov- 
ernment this  time,"  he  testified.  "They  need- 
ed the  plates  (to  cover  the  square  opening 
and  leave  a  hole  the  shape  of  the  instru- 
ment) desperately.  So  we  eame  up  with  a 
price  of  $18  for  each  plate.  We  were  actually 
ashamed  to  ask  so  much  for  it  was  a  little  ^ 
stamping  plate,  but  we  flgused  we  were  really 
going  to  take  them." 

Mr.  Ftank  and  his  small  company  were 
disappointed  in  their  effort  to  rip  off  your  tax 
money.  The  Pentagon  turosd  down  his  bid 
of  $16  a  piece.  The  accepted  bid,  from  Mc- 
Donnell-Doogas.  was  $280  per  plate. 

Other  highlights  of  tax  q>ending: 

$131,000  to  find  out  why  people  say  "ain't." 

$33,101  to  the  Israeli  Institute  of  AppUed 
Science  to  conduct  "a  test  of  the  husband- 
wife  relationship." 

The  Department  of  Tratiq>ortation  gave 
extensive  and  expensive,  peychologloal  tests 
to  Polish  truck  drivers,  which  seems  a  bit 
more  useful  than  the  metriciand  morphologi- 
cal study  paid  for  by  T7ncle  Sam.  of  the  evo- 
lution of  the  chin  of  Polish  skeletal  popula- 
tions between  2000  B.C.  and  the  year  1800. 
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$16,000  to  find  out  how  fishing  boat  crew- 
men cause  confiicts  in  Yugoslavian  peasant 
towns. 

$3,000  to  search  for  Indian  lizards. 

$25,000  to  study  biological  rhythms  of  the 
catfish  in  India. 

$8,600  to  study  medieval  l^anlsh  satire 
and  Invective. 

$14,000  to  learn  about  speclation  in  cave 
beetles. 

$2,468  to  train  18  Oood  Humor  peddlers. 

$70,000  to  cl&ssify  and  determine  the  pop- 
ulation biology  of  Indo-Australlan  ants. 

(12,600  to  study  the  chromosomes  of  chip- 
munks. 

$159,000  to  teach  mothers  how  to  play 
with  their  babies. 


RESIGNATION  NOT  THE  ANSWER 
SAYS  VICTOR  OOTBAUM 
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ITiere  was  damage  to  otur  system  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  tapping  of  many  phones, 
the  Ellsberg  burglary,  the  enemies'  list — etc., 
etc. 

I  want  the  truth  to  come  out  in  an  im- 
peachment hearing  because  it  Is  the  fair 
and  proper  way  under  our  Constitution.  I 
want  It  to  happen  that  way,  too.  because  I 
think  it  is  necessary  that  the  American 
people  take  a  good  look  at  itself  in  the  wake 
of  Watergate.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  said  that  in 
a  democracy  the  people  get  the  kind  ol 
government  they  deserve.  I'U  buy  that.  We 
allowed  the  Nixon  team  of  hucksters  to  ped- 
dle our  country  to  the  highest  bidders,  and 
then  re-elected  them  for  another  term.  We 
watched  them  systematlcaUy  cut  down  the 
pay  standards  of  working  people  and  then 
we  re-elected  them. 

The  impeachment  will  be  dllBcult  to  take 
for  this  country — a  kind  of  purgative;  well 
all  feel  atck  over  the  facts  as  they  unfold. 
But  well  be  lots  healthier  when  it  is  over. 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF  NSW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  1.  1974 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Victor  Got- 
baum,  executive  director  of  District 
Coimcll  No.  37  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  State.  County  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployees, APL-CIO,  has  written  a  very 
perseptlve  and  on-polnt  article  about  the 
need  for  the  Impeachment  process  to 
continue  without  Mr.  Nlzon  cutting  It 
off  by  resigning. 

I  share  Mr.  Gotbaum's  view  and  com- 
mend the  article  to  ttie  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Onx  Votx  AGAmsT  MX.  Nixon's  Resignation 
(By  Victor  Gotbaum) 

This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  disagreed 
with  Senator  James  Buckley,  but  it  wUl 
probably  be  regarded  as  odd  that  I  do  not 
share  his  widely-publicized  view  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  should  resign.  I  do  not  agree.  I 
think  resignation  would  rob  the  American 
people  of  the  facts  with  which  to  Judge 
this  man  and  his  Administration,  so  that 
their  verdict,  which  certainly  ranks  in  im- 
portance with  any  other  judgment,  will  be 
baaed  on  as  clear  a  picture  as  is  humanly 
possible  of  What  has  occurred  in  Washington 
under  the  rule  of  Richard  Nixon. 

We  have  been  through  the  resignation 
charade  with  Spiro  Agnew,  standing  by  whUe 
a  crude  deal  took  him  off  the  hook  with  Uttle 
more  than  a  slap  on  the  wrist — for  a  con- 
fessed felony  and  many  other  misdeeds  that 
were  not  confessed,  and  not  punished.  But 
It's  not  the  punishment  that  I  seek;  the  num 
was  removed  from  the  second  highest  office 
In  the  land,  and  I  will  not  argue  that  he 
went  unpunished.  What  I  do  seek,  however. 
Is  to  have  all  the  facts  of  Spiro  AgneWs 
crimes  laid  out  in  a  court  of  law  for  all  the 
American  people  to  see.  After  all,  this  was 
the  man  who  went  coast  to  coast  advocating 
"law  and  order" — ^hls  brand,  ttiat  is.  To  wit- 
ness the  hypocrisy  of  this  man  copping  a 
plea,  and  nowadays  flitting  from  golf  course 
to  golf  course  with  much  of  the  cost  borne 
by  the  American  people,  is  sickening. 

I  don't  want  to  see  the  same  plsa  bar- 
gaining by  Mr.  Nixon.  I  want  the  tmth  to 
emerge— every  last  bit  of  it  that  we  can 
wring  from  the  gang  that  tocA  over  our  Gtov- 
emment.  This  was  no  remote  epiaode  in  hu- 
man history  that  titillated  the  news  medU 
and  then  sent  some  rogues  off  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. There  were  economic  consequences 
that  will  remain  with  oa  for  yeara  to  come, 
payoffs  from  dairy  eompanles  and  ITT  and 
wheat  deals  and  Veeeo,  and  Qod  knows  what 
other  crimes  that  add  up  to  a  higher  cost 
of  living  for  all  of  us. 
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We  shall  oonalstently  oppoae  any  etepe  to- 
ward unilateral  disarmament  or  unilateral 
withdrawal  of  V£.  armed  forces  from  for- 
ward deployed  positions  overseas.  We  firmly 
believe  that  any  arms  limitation  or  force  re- 
duction agreements  that  we  negotiate  must 
be  baaed  on  maintenance  of  a  i^alanoe  of 
military  strength  worldwide — an  •qulllbrlum 
that  will  offer  our  adversaries  no  temptation 
for  aggression  against  us  or  our  alliea. 

We  recognize  ttiat  our  country  has  entered 
a  new  era  of  negoUatlcms,  but  believe  that 
xinless  we  bargain  from  strength  with  our 
totalitarian  adversaries,  we  faoe  unaccept- 
able risks  to  our  survival.  In  short,  we  say 
Teddy  Roosevelt's  words  early  in  this  oen- 
ttiry:  "Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick" 
are  stiU  wise  advice  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
perUous  century. 


FEDERATION  OF  COMMISSIONED 
UNIFORMED  SERVICEMEN — POSI- 
■nON  PAPER  ON  MILITARY  POS- 
TURE 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  April  1.  1974 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Spesiker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  a  com- 
munication from  Col.  Hubert  A.  Con- 
nelly. USAF,  retired,  president  and  ex- 
ecutive director  of  Federation  of  Com- 
missioned Uniformed  Servicemen,  which 
contains  a  position  paper  of  that  orga- 
nization. It  follows : 
"Stat  SraoNoxa  in  thx  Last  Qosam  ov  a 

PXXnXJUB  CXMTUXT" 

Today  most  Americans  are  sick  of  war  and 
many  are  only  too  eager  to  listen  hopefully 
to  talk  of  disarmament  and  detente  or 
friendship  with  Soviet  Russia  and  Commu- 
nist China.  Words  Uke  "containment"  or 
"equilibrium  of  mUitary  forces"  have  been 
replaced  by  p<^ular  slogans  like  "negotia- 
tion, not  confrontatlcm."  It  has  become  al- 
most taboo  to  talk  »30ut  strengthening  our 
military  posture  and  keeping  it  strong. 

We  believe  that  the  ever-growing  military 
strength  of  our  potential  adversaries,  the 
two  giant  oommtmist  powers  and  their  allies, 
continues  to  ba  the  clear  and  preeent  dan- 
ger to  our  survival.  Their  strategy  is  to  luU 
us  into  a  false  sense  of  security,  a  posture  of 
military  weakness,  and  then  strike. 

There  is  danger  now  that  the  voice  of  peo- 
ple like  ourselves  may  be  lost  in  the  ahulBe 
toward  Utopia.  It  is  the  voice  of  Americans 
who  now  serve,  or  in  the  past  have  served  as 
commissioned  or  warrant  oflloers  of  our 
armed  faces — a  highly  important  group  of 
people,  whose  dedication  haa  aeen  ua  all 
through  many  crises  In  the  past.  It  is  the 
v(4ce  of  reason.  FOCUS  Intends  to  make  sure 
that  voice  will  be  heard. 

We  ahall  consistently  q)eak  out  for  a  na- 
tional military  posture  that  vrill  provide: 

Superiority  In  strategic  weapons. 

Leadership  in  research  and  development 
and  shortened  lead  time  to  prodaoe  new 
weapons. 

Reliable  intelligence  and  early  warning 
systems. 

Continued  mod^nization  of  botti  our  ac- 
tive forces  and  our  t>ack-up  forces:  the  Be- 
BM^e  and  National  Onard  oonponents. 

Maintananee  of  our  aU-volnntaar  anofsd 
forces,  both  active  and  beek-np.  at  adequate 
strength  levels  with  professionaUy  compe- 
tent personnel. 


CUBANS   EXPORT   COMMUNISM   TO 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST  AND  AFRICA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  advo- 
cates of  normalizing  relations  with  the 
Castro  Government  of  Chiba,  those  who 
have  been  making  a  concerted  effort  to 
convince  the  American  public  that  Castro 
has  abandoned  his  program  of  exporting 
Communist  revolution  from  his  island 
base,  must  have  considered  it  a  severe 
setback  for  their  cause  to  leam  that  a 
Cuban  brigade  has  been  serving  with 
Syria  against  Israel  in  the  Middle  East 
and  against  the  Portuguese  in  Africa. 

This  revelation  certainly  brings  the 
credibility  of  the  pro-Castro  (Tuba  apol- 
ogists into  serious  question.  'Oiis  re- 
cent example  of  exportation  of  Castro- 
style  armed  force  to  Africa  and  the  Mid- 
dle East  causes  even  the  casual  observer 
to  wonder  what  possible  advantage  this 
country  would  receive  from  granting 
recognition  and  trade  assistance  to  the 
prime  instigator  of  world  unrest. 

I  insert  the  related  newsclipplng : 
[From  the  Washington   Star-News.  Apr.   1. 

1974] 
Cuban   Bucads   on   Lnrx  in   Stkia,   Datan 

CONTKNOS 

(By  Jeremiah  CLeary) 

Israel  Defense  Minister  Moshe  Dayan  said 
yesterday  that  a  Cuban  Brigade  is  among 
forces  that  have  been  aligned  against  Israel 
on  the  side  of  the  Arabs  in  the  Middle  East 
confrontation. 

Speaking  on  the  nationaUy  televised  pro- 
gram, "Meet  The  Press."  Dayan  again  re- 
ferred to  outside  assistance  given  the  Syrians 
by  Iraq  and  other  Arab  countries,  along 
with  arms  from  the  Soviet  Union.  But  it  was 
the  first  time  a  resptmsible  leader  has  men- 
tioned a  Cuban  presence  on  the  Syrian  side 
in  any  strength. 

U.S.  officials  said  they  have  known  smaU 
groups  of  Cuban  technicians  were  playing 
a  rcfle  in  the  employment  of  sophisticated 
weapons  in  the  Middle  East,  but  they  ex- 
pressed puzzlement  at  Dayan's  contention 
that  the  Cubans  are  there  in  brigade 
strength. 

Israeli  sources  here  noted  that  Dayan 
knows  the  difference  between  a  brigade,  a 
regiment  and  a  squadron  and  suggested  the 
matter  was  wartii  looking  into.  VS.  and 
Israeli  officials  agreed  that  small  groups  of 
Cubans  have  appeared  in  Yemen  and  some 
of  the  smaUer  Arab  states  such  as  Dhofar. 
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Dayan  <Ud  not  expand  on  his  referance  to  a 
Cuban  brigade,  ner  did  be  say  vhefhet  It 
took  part  In  the  October  "Wni  or  arrived  In 
the  saddle  East  after  the  cease-fire. 

Oayan  today  was  achedided  to  see  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  James  ScbleHnger  to  dlsctiss 
Israeli  arms  requirements.  ZiSter  today,  he 
was  to  appear  before  a  closed  session  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

American  sources  said  the  Cubans  are 
capable  of  acting  as  tecbnldanfl  or  adrlaers 
In  the  use  of  antiaircraft  weapons  such  as 
the  SAM  and  BTBXLA,  or  to  act  as  MIO  pilots 
or  instructors. 

Cuban  pilots  and  other  combatants  are 
known  to  have  operated  in  the  Congo,  now 
Zaire,  during  the  tuxl>uleace  there  a  few 
raars  ago.  In  addition,  sources  here  said 
Cubans  have  begun  to  appear  in  Moeam- 
blque  to  fight  against  the  FortuguiMe  on  the 
aide  oS  African  rebels. 


MORTQAOE  BURNED  BT  BR0I70H- 
TON  FIREMEN 


HON.  JOSEPH  H.  GAYDOS 

or  rtsntsTLTAiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATrVXB 

Monday.  April  1,  1974 

BCr.  OAYDOe.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
had  the  priyUese  of  attending  a  mort- 
gage borning  ceremony  held  by  the  otB- 
cers  and  members  of  the  Brou^ton 
Voianteer  Fire  Department  In  my  20th 
CODgressiQnal  District  of  Pomsylvanla. 

In  4  dMrt  years  these  men.  working  in 
oooperatlon  with  the  members  of  the 
company's  ladies  auxiliary,  accomplished 
a  monumental  task.  They  paid  off  a 
$120,000  loan  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  facility  to  house  their  equipment 
and  provide  a  site  for  many  community 
actiTltfes.  Furthermore,  they  did  it'  l 
year  ahead  of  schedule.  This  outstaailUng 
financial  track  renxti  is  a  tribute  to  the 
dedicated  efforts  at  the  firemen  and  their 
leaders,  including  Mr.  Cbarles  Lewis, 
president,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Ferrelli,  fire 
chief. 

According  to  a  histixical  account  of  the 
fire  department,  prepared  by  Mr.  Louis 
Berlich  for  the  mortgage-burning  occa- 
sion, the  Brougliton  Co.  was  organised 
in  1926  with  approximately  13  members. 
Today,  it  has  62  volunteers  on  its  rolls, 
17  of  whom  have  served  for  more  than  22 
years  and  a  few  with  records  dating  back 
44  years.  Oziginally,  the  company  had 
only  one  fire  truck  but  over  the  years  the 
members  have  added  to  their  rolling 
stock  and  present  plans  call  for  addi- 
tional equipment  which  will  make  the 
Broughton  D^Mirtment  second  to  noni  in 
the  area. 

The  company  has  m)provsd  a  proposal 
to  borrow  $100,000  for  the  purdUR  of  a 
new,  $83,000  flretruck  offering  the  latest 
in  flreflghting  equipment,  a  new  emerg- 
ency puiel  truck  and  further  lmpr6ve- 
ments  to  the  building  and  grounds.  It 
expects  to  complete  this  new  venture  this 
year  and  pay  off  Its  debt  within  5  years. 

Tlie  Broughton  firemen,  as  do  all  -rol- 
unteers.  provide  more  than  Just  fire  pro- 
tection for  their  friends  and  neighbors 
They  consistently  take  part  tn  many  civic 
affairs,  sponsor  social  events  and  con- 
duct educatitmal  programs  for  ^e  com- 
munity's young  people. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Broughton  Volunteer  Fire  Depart- 
ment and  its  ladles  auxiliary  have  set  an 
example  for  all  Americans  to  follow.  They 
work  iMig  and  hard,  without  financial 
reward,  to  safeguard  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  their  fellow  citizens.  They  richly 
deserve  the  admiration  and  respect  ac- 
corded them  by  their  neighbors  and  I 
am  proud  to  join  in  applauding  their 
efforts. 


April  1,  X^7i 


REPRESENTATIVE  JACK  KEMP 
SPONSORS  BILL  TO  REQUIRE 
POTTING  A  PRICfc  TAG  FISCAL 
NOTE  ON  LEGISLATION  WHEN  IT 
IS    INTRODUCED   , 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REmESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  1.  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  session 
of  Congress  thousands  of  MUs  are  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  are  not  even  three-fourths  of  the 
way  through  this  93d  Congress— 1973 
and  1974— yet  almost  14.000  bills,  and 
nearly  a  thousand  joint  resolutions  have 
been  Introduced  in  the  House.  Nearly 
3.500  bills  have  been  tatroduced  to  date 
in  the  Senate. 

Seldom  do  we,  as  Members,  have  an 
accurate  idea  of  how  much  it  might  ac- 
tually cost  to  fully  implement  eo/di  and 
every  measure  introdnced,  no  matter 
how  worthy  the  objectives  may  be.  We 
really  do  not  know  how  much  it  costs  to 
carry  out  proposed  programs  to  improve 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  or  secure  the  bles- 
sings of  liberty. 

Yet,  these  consCltutiacial  mandates  are 
to  be  carried  out.  And,  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  constituents  we  repre- 
sent in  this  Congress  to  carry  them  out 
to  the  very  best  of  ottr  abilities.  That 
means  we  must  examine  all  prsposals 
carefully,  relying  primarily  on  the  com- 
mittee system  through  which  expertise 
Is  harnessed  niost  effectively  in  a  free 
legislative  body.  A  part  of  that  examina- 
tkia  has  been  the  inclusion  in  House  and 
Senate  committees'  reports  of  the  long- 
tange  cost  projections  on  authorisaticxi 
bills:  this  requirement  came  tnto  being 
as  a  part  of  the  Legisbittve  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  getting  a 
better  handle  oa  the  problems  of  Fed- 
eral spending,  for  Fedeml  spending  c6n- 
tributes  significantly  to  inflation. 

It  does  this  in  two  ways.  First,  massive 
Federal  spending  has  the  tendency  to 
overheat  the  economy,  and  the  greater 
the  speed  in  which  dollars  circulate  in 
the  economy,  the  greater  the  risks  of  in- 
flation. Secondly,  when  Federal  spend- 
ing exceeds  Federal  revenues,  one  of  the 
easiest  ways  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  meets  its  obligations  is  simply 
to  print  more  money.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve System  simply  orders  the  printing 
of  more  mon^T-money  that  has  no  in- 
creased productivity  to  sustain  and  sup- 
port it.  It  is  expensive  paper  money  sup- 


ply which  robs  each  of  us  of  our  liveli- 
hood by  reducing  the  ptirdiasing  power 
in  real  dollar  terms,  of  the  money 
which  we  either  have  or  are  about  to 
have.  Since  printing  more  money  is 
easier  to  do  than  raising  taxes,  there  is 
greater  and  greater  reliance  on  the 
simple  issuance  of  money.  The  result  is 
of  course,  a  standard  fiscal-monetary 
inflation  such  as  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing. 

A  careful  study  of  American  history 
reveals  two  crucial  facts: 

First,  there  has  never  been  a  signifi- 
cant inflation  which  was  not  preceded  by 
a  rapid  increase  in  th*  money  supply 
and. 

Second,  there  has  not  been  a  recession 
in  the  United  States  In  the  past  100 
years  which  was  not  preceded  by  a  non- 
increasing  money  supp^. 

One  way  to  get  a  handle  on  this  prob- 
lem Is  to  reduce  pressures  for  Federal 
spending.  The  measine  I  introduced  to- 
day would  help  achieve  that  goal. 

This  is  why  I  beUeve  It  would  be  help- 
ful to  have  a  more  aocorate  idea  of  the 
projected  costs  of  enactmg  specific  le^- 
lation  long  before  reaching  the  commit- 
tee report  stage,  for  only  a  fraction  of 
the  bills  Introduced  ever  get  to  the  com- 
mittee report  stage.  The  cost  of  a  pro- 
posal Is  a  vital  piece  of  Information,  vital 
to  the  Member  introducing  it,  vital  to  his 
colleagues,  vital  to  those  Intended  to  be 
affected  by  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and 
vittd,  above  all,  to  those, who  will  have  to 
pay  for  it — the  taxpayens. 

Knowledge  of  the  approximate  cost  of 
a  bill  very  well  could  aff^t  its  future— its 
probable  success  or  failure— in  legislative 
deliberations.  A  good  idea  at  a  bargain 
price  might  move  along  quickly,  with  all 
due  deliberaUon.  A  good  idea  with  a  high 
price  tag  might  product  more  extensive 
public  debate  and  promote  a  more  com- 
prehensive search  for  alternative  means 
of  filling  the  need.  Such  a  search  might 
produce  not  only  a  cheaper  but  also  a  bet- 
ter solution.  ' 

Knowledge  of  a  proposal's  cost  can 
produce  efforts  to  matdh  the  reality  of 
need  against  the  reality— and  ability— of 
meeting  that  need. 

»»OPOSK0  nSCAL  NOn  4CT  JtmODVCXD 

That  is  the  purpose  oi  the  bill  which  I 
introduced  today,  HJl.  13865.  the  pro- 
posed Fiscal  Note  Act.  this  bill  now  be- 
comes the  House  version  of  the  bUl  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate.  S.  3006.  on  f^bniary 
Iff,  by  senator  PKoxxnui  of  Wisamsln.  a 
Senator  whose  attention  to  matters  at 
fiscal  integrity  is  well  known  to  Members 
and  the  public.  I  am  honored  to  coeptai- 
sor  this  measure  with  him. 

HJl.  13865  requires  tbat  before  a  bill 
may  be  printed  upon  Its  introduction 
that  an  estimate  of  ttie  cost  of  canying 
out  its  purposes  must  be  placed  as  a  foot- 
note on  the  first  page  of  tbe  Ull.  Tlie  esti- 
mate would  cover  its  o^st  in  the  fiscal 
year  that  the  bill  or  j^t  restdution  Is 
introduced  and  for  eac|i  of  the  next  5 
fiscal  years.  If  it  is  to  be  a  continuing  pn>- 
gram. 

I  win  explain  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duced today  in  more  detail  in  Just  a  mo- 
ment. ' 
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WRTTHX   naCU.   KOTB   ACT    IS    MEKDKD 

Just  what  good  is  this  kind  of  price- 
tag  information? 

First,  pressure  against  spending  on 
Q)eciflc  bins  has  been  almost  nonexist- 
ant  in  the  Congress  in  recent  sessions. 
There  has  been  too  much  general  dis- 
cussion on  spending  and  too  little  specific 
discussion  on  particular  bills  which  ought 
to  be  cut  back.  Almost  all  of  the  "lobby- 
ing" comes  from  interest  grom>s  which 
stand  to  gain  from  legislation,  no  mat- 
ter how  low  in  priority  that  legislation 
may  be  when  compared  to  the  overall 
public  Interest. 

Second,  a  starm,  sharp,  direct  reminder 
of  costs  on  every  bill  which  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  money — right  on 
the  first  page  of  the  bill  where  no  one, 
and  no  Member,  can  miss  it — could  in- 
duce the  saving  of  millions,  perhaps  bil- 
lions, of  dollars. 

nilrd  and  Just  as  impqrtant,  such  price 
tags  could  stimulate  the.  quest  for  more 
cost  savings,  benefit  producing  ways  of 
accomplishing  the  things  that  need  to  be 
accomplkhed  and  at  a  price  we  can  all 
afford. 

Fourth.  Members  and  interested  citi- 
BKis  examining  the  bills  would  be  given 
a  headstart  in  weighing  priorities  and  in 
making  necessary  judgmoits  about 
those  priorities.  This  is  particularly  Im- 
portant as  we  move  toward  the  enact- 
ment of  badly  needed  congressional  re- 
form of  its  own  budget  examination  and 
pr^aration  procedures. 

Fifth  and  imdoubtedly.  the  require- 
ment sliould  result  in  more  careful  re- 
finement, among  both  Members  and  staff, 
of  cost  estimates. 

The  idea  of  placing  price  tags  on  leg- 
islation is  not  new,  for  many  State  legis- 
latures have  done  it  for  3rears.  Where  it 
would  be  new  is  in  these  Halls. 

THZ   ICBCHAMICS   OT  THX   IJEGISLATTOir 
XXFLACrXD 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  explain  in 
more  detail  the  mechanics  of  how  the 
price-tag  requirement  would  work. 

Any  bill  Introduced  in  the  House  that 
affects  Federal  expenditures  directly  or 
Indirectly  will  require  a  fiscal  note  be- 
fore the  bUl  or  joint  resolution  may  be 
printed.  The  fiscal  note  may  be  prepared 
by  the  sponsor  before  introduction  of  the 
measure,  or  it  may  be  prepared  after 
introduction. 

In  either  case,  the  responsibility  for 
writing  the  note  is  that  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  which  will  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  the  bill  after  enactment.  To 
prevent  delays  in  introduction,  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  will  be  required 
to  have  the  fiscal  note  to  the  Public 
Printer  within  72  hours,  I  think  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  have  this  ability, 
and  Senator  Paoxicau!  has  been  assured 
that  "basic  budgetmaking  information 
available  in  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies will  enable  them  to  prepare  fiscal 
notes  with  ordinary  dUigence." 

As  drafted,  the  bill,  H.R.  13865  would 
affect  only  bills  and  Joint  resolutions 
originating  In  the  House.  The  mnnpanion 
measure,  S.  3006,  would  affect  only  bills 
and  Joint  resolutions  originating  !n  the 
Senate.  We  both  believe  this  to  be  a 
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matter  so  particular  to  the  propedural 
requirements  of  each  House  that  each 
House  should  decide  for  itself  if  It  wants 
to  require  a  price  tag  on  each  bill.  Of 
course,  I  hope  both  Houses  do  so. 

It  is  a  fair  question,  in  light  of  what 
our  bills  would  do,  to  ask:  What  will 
S.  3006  and  H.R.  13865  cost?  What  would 
their  fiscal  notes  be? 

Our  bills  would  authorize  no  direct  ex- 
penditure of  funds;  therefore,  it  would 
not  require  a  fiscal  note  on  those  grounds. 
What,  then,  about  indirect  expenditures? 

We  believe  that  there  would  be  no  re- 
quirement for  Federal  departments  of 
agencies  to  request  added  manpower  to 
carry  out  these  bills.  All  have  capabili- 
ties that  can  be  called  upon  to  prepare 
fiscal  notes.  As  a  matter  of  good  admin- 
istration, departments  and  agencies  seek 
out  the  same  information,  in  any  event, 
after  learning  of  the  introduction  of  bills 
affecting  them.  So,  there  woUId  be  no 
extra  workload. 

CONSISTENT  WITH  OTHKB  BtTDCST  COXTTKOL 
PBOPOB&LS 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  introduc- 
tion— and  enactment —  of  these  bills  to 
be  fully  consonant  with  the  other  efforts 
which  Members,  myself  included,  have 
made  to  provide  a  greater  degree  of  con- 
trol and  self-restraint  vrith  respect  to 
spending  of  the  taxpayers'  money — such 
measures  as  reform  of  the  procedures  in 
which  Congress  tackles  the  budget  each 
year,  zero-base  budgeting,  revenue  limi- 
tations in  relation  to  national  income  et 
cetera. 

The  bill  Introduced  today,  and  Senator 
PaoxMiRE's  bill,  are  additional  steps  in 
the  long  process  to  reestablish  the  proper 
role  of  the  Congress  in  the  establishment 
of  spending  priorities  and  in  meaningful 
control  of  the  spending  process. 


A  200-MILE  FISHING  ZONE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  NKW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  1.  1974 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  establishing  a 
200 -mile  omtiguous  fishery  zone  beyond 
the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States. 

The  world's  food  supply  is  rapidly 
dwindling  and  it  is  tncunUient  upon  oar 
Nation,  as  a  world  leader,  to  assure  that 
the  fishing  area  surroxmding  continental 
United  States  is  not  rashly  robbed  of  its 
rich  supply  of  seallfe. 

Man  has  always  viewed  the  ocean  as  a 
limitless  source  of  food  supply.  However, 
over  the  past  few  years,  as  a  result  of 
overfishing,  we  have  begun  to  recognize 
the  finite  limits  of  our  fish  stocks.  Fish- 
ing industries  are  experiencing  difBculties 
as  more  than  30  of  our  most  popular 
species  are  currently  being  overfished. 

A  major  reason  for  excessive  draining 
of  our  marine  life  is  the  international 
race  to  fish  areas  which  were  formerly 
considered  the  exclusive  domain  of  the 
adjacent  continent.  Of  prime  concern  to 
American  fishermen  is  the  advent  of 
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Soviet  fishing  trawelers  combing  the 
regions  Just  beyond  the  12-mIle  limit  off 
our  east  coast,  creating  serious  short- 
ages in  leading  fish  stocks. 

If  we  are  to  assiure  the  supply  of  pro- 
tein-rich fish  for  future  generations  we 
must  begin  to  plan  now.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  200-mile  fishery  zone  beyond 
the  territorial  seas  of  the  United  States 
is  the  initial  step.  Once  we  have  estab- 
lished this  zone,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
our  scientists  and  marine  biologists  to 
advise  our  own  fishermen  oi  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  a  realistic  balance  of  fish 
reserves.  Without  the  200-inile  restric- 
tion we  cannot  hope  to  wage  any  effec- 
tive national  campaign  for  preserving 
our  fish  resources. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  needed  to  begin 
the  preservation  of  fish  supplies  and  I 
call  upon  my  colleagues  in  Congress  to 
Join  in  this  effort.  L 


FOOD  COMMODITIES  FOR  SCHOOLS 
AND  INSTITDTIONS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  KFW  jEEsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8EMTATIVKB 

Monday.  AprU  1.  1974 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  one 
of  the  first  sponsors  in  the  house  to  in- 
troduce legislation  that  would  extend  a 
very  important  and  meritorious  pro- 
gram scheduled  to  expire  on  June  30. 
1974:  food  ccHmnodities  for  schools  and 
institutions. 

The  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mklchkr)  was  the  first  Member  in  the 
House  to  introduce  a  measure  that  would 
extend  this  fine  program  and  I  was  the 
second.  Also  providing  valuable  hdp  Is 
another  Member,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rox)  who  has  been  in- 
strumental in  providing  effective  leader- 
ship in  this  fight  that  means  so  much  to 
miUicHis  of  schoolchildren,  scouts,  and 
persons  in  institutions  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  food  distributed  almost  free  of 
charge — only  6  percent  of  market  prices 
are  charged  in  New  Jersey  to  cover  ad- 
ministrative and  warehouse  costs — 
ranges  from  rice  to  ground  beef.  In  Mid- 
dlesex County,  NJf.,  alone,  schools  there 
received  $825,622  in  food  items  through 
the  program  in  the  past  year  or  so,  with 
institutions  allocated  supplies  worth 
$100,981. 

And  according  to  John  F.  Soboslay,  di- 
rector of  government  liaison  for  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

Commodlttefl  received  from  September, 
197S,  through  Pebruary,  1974,  would  have 
ooat  the  school  dlstarlct  approximately 
$300,000  U  we  had  to  purchase  them  our- 
selves .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  only  one  example 
of  the  drastic  impact  it  will  have  on 
school  districts  throughout  the  Nation 
if  the  Nixon  administration  carries 
through  its  plan  to  end  the  present  pro- 
gram. I  hope  it  does  not,  because  it  would 
harm  every  school  district  and  institu- 
tion now  taking  part  in  the  popular 
program. 
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The  administration  wants  to  end  the 
program  and  replace  it  with  direct  cash 
piyments.  However,  this  would  not  be 
an  effective  solution.  The  food  would 
be  purchased  at  much  higher  prices  by 
schools,  because  volume  buying  could 
not  be  practiced.  The  result  would  be 
another  burden  for  the  already-over- 
burdened taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday.  March  28. 
1974.  an  outstanding  official  of  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  for 
Agriculture  Research  and  General  Leg- 
islation, and  spoke  In  favor  of  extending 
the  food  commodity  program.  That  offi- 
cial— competent,  dedicated  and  strong  in 
leadership — was  Col.  EUsworth  C.  Reiss, 
retired,  ooordizu.tor  of  the  New  Jersey 
commodity  program  and  president  of  the 
Northeast  Area  Food  Distribution  Asso- 
ciation. Accompanied  by  New  Jersey 
Agriculture  Secretary  Philip  Alampi. 
Colonel  Reiss  gave  an  excellent  state- 
ment, so  I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Con- 
GKKssioirAL  RccotD  With  the  hope  that 
my  colleagues  win  cosponsor  the  two 
bills  of  Representative  Roi:  H.R.  13417 
and  H.R.  13418. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  must  be 
passed  now. 

STATntxiiT  BT  CoixjKn.  Bllswokth  C.  Rnss, 
RsmsD 

Ur.  Chairman  and  Itanben  of  tb«  Com- 
mittee: 

Am  President  of  the  Northeast  Area  Food 
DtBtnbntlon  Aaeoclatlon.  I  represent  the  fol- 
lowing states;  Connecticut,  Dataware,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  BCaine.  ICarylaiid.  Ifs—- 
chnaetta.  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Pennsylvaia,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont. 
West  Virginia,  and  Virginia. 

I  am  also  qwaktng  on  behalf  of  the  South- 
east Area  Commodity  Distribution  Associa- 
tion oomprlalng:  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia. 
Kentucky,  lUaslaalppl,  North  Carolina,  South 
CaroUna,  and  Tennessee. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  Propoeed  FT  1075  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service  Budget  of.  the  umtad  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  iiertalnlng  to  Food  Com- 
modities for  Schools  and  Institutions  and 
also  to  comment  on  the  McOoTcm  Bill  8. 
aS71. 

Attached  as  Exhibit  No.  1  you  will  find  the 
FT  1974  and  the  propoeed  FT  1076  FN8 
Budget.  TUB.  Department  cS  Agriculture  for 
Child  Nutrition  and  Institution  Programs. 
It  can  be  noted  that  the  FT  1B7B  budget 
for  the  Child  Nutrition  Programs  Is  9a.7 
million  lees  than  In  FT  IQM.  The  TTJB. 
Department  of  Agriculture  economists  Indi- 
cate a  food  prloe  level  averaging  12  percent 
above  the  past  year.  Using  the  13  percent  as  a 
mlnlmtma  mcrease  It  amounts  to  937.6  mil- 
lion. Tlierefore,  the  budget  for  FT  1975 
should  read  no  less  than  93S1.3  million  for 
the  Child  Nutrition  Programs. 

This  same  situation  applies  to  the  budget 
In  Food  Distribution  to  Institutions.  The 
FT  1975  budget  U  •a.3  mlUlon  less  than  FT 
1974.  Considering  the  12  percent  Increase  In 
prloe  this  amounts  to  92.3  mllUon.  The  93-3 
million  added  to  last  years  budget  amounts 
to  931.1  million.  Therefore,  the  budget  for 
FT  197B  should  read  no  lees  than  931.1 
million. 

In  the  McOovem  BUI  8.  3871  lines  3  and 
3  on  page  3  Indicates  "to  maintain  the  tra- 
ditional level  of  asslstanoe  for  food  assist- 
ance programs  as  are  authodaed  by  law".  To 
■ctuaUy  maintain  the  traditional  level  of 
assistance  there  must  be  sofllelent  dollar  In- 
put into  the  food  programs.  If  we  get  the 
traditional  level  In  dollars  and  the  food 
index  mcreasea  It  will  result  in  less  product. 
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To  overcome  the  budget  deficit  from  last 
year  and  considering  the  12  percent  Increase 
In  food  prices  for  us  to  meet  our  objective 
the  budget  for  FT  1975  Should  read  as  fol- 
lows: Commodities  to  8<^ools.  9351.3  mil- 
lion: Food  Distribution  to  Institutions,  921.1 
mlUlon. 

The  overall  food  expenditures  have  doubled 
since  1965.  See  Exhibit  No.  2  attached.  How- 
ever, the  U.S.  Department  cf  Agriculture  food 
commodity  expenditures  has  remained 
almost  dormant. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  IeglBlatcr« 
that  many  of  the  eligible  recipient  agencies 
do  not  want  the  raw  coaimoditles  because 
they  are  dlfflciilt  to  handle  In  the  Utchen. 
This  la  not  an  absolute  opinion.  Over  the 
many  years  the  recipient  agencies  have  ob- 
tained adequate  equipment  to  process  these 
raw  materials.  Also  during  the  past  three 
years  we  have  made  substantial  gains  in  the 
food  processing  field.  I  will  cite  some  ex- 
amples: 

a.  Durum  Wheat  Flour — ^many  years  ago 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  processed  bread  flour 
Into  macaroni  and  q>aghattl.  It  was  an  In- 
ferior product  for  pasta  products,  however  It 
was  nutritionally  accepted  In  the  School 
Lunch  Programs.  Approximately  three  years 
ago  the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture  pur- 
chased durum  wheat  flour  and  made  it  avail- 
able to  the  states.  Today  many  states  utilize 
the  durum  wheat  flour  for  the  processing  of 
macarcinl,  spaghetti  and  shells.  The  pasta 
products  are  highly  nutiitlotu  and  are  "high" 
on  acceptability.  The  State  of  New  Jersey 
will  use  approximately  two  million  pounds 
of  diurum  wheat  flour  this  current  flscal  year. 
A  contract  was  awarded,  through  formal  ad- 
vertising (Ud  system),  to  a  processor  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  government  flour  was 
ibippeA  directly  from  trSDA  purchasing 
sources  to  the  processor.  It  Is  then  processed, 
packaged  and  shipped  to  New  Jersey.  Through 
a  central  warehouse  system  it  is  then  dls- 
txlbuted  to  1000  rec4>lent  agencies,  Including 
In^tutions  and  Summer  Camps,  supp<Mtlng 
approximately  680,000  individuals.  The  pro- 
"ttf^ng  costs  are  passed  on  to  the  recipient 
agencies,  however,  they  beneflt  by  enjoying 
lower  costs  amounting  to  9600,000.00.  The  cost 
to  the  recipient  agency  Is  91-60  for  20  pounds 
of  the  pasta  product.  On  the  wholesale  mar- 
ket they  would  pay  about  88  to  40  cents  per 
pound.  I  might  add  that  retail  prices  are  \n 
the  vicinity  of  48  cents  per  po\ind.  b.  Soya 
Bean  OU — diu-lng  the  past  two  years  many 
states  cvdered  soya  bean  oil  tat  the  process- 
ing of  mayonnaise.  I  will  uae  New  Jersey  again 
as  an  example.  A  bid  was  solicited  with  an 
award  going  to  a  proceeacr  in  Maryland.  The 
soya  bean  oil  was  shipped  directly  to  the 
processor  who  prodviced  four-one  gallon 
plastic  containers  per  case.  The  mayonnaise 
was  shipped  as  ordered  to  New  Jersey.  The 
final  cost  to  the  recipient  agency  was  95.20 
per  case.  On  the  wholesale  market  this  was 
priced  at  913.60  to  916.50  per  case.  The  re- 
cipient agencies  will  realize  a  savings 
amounting  to  over  9400/)00.00. 

c.  Cranberry  Sauce — at  one  time  the  USDA 
purr h sped  freah  cranberries  for  distribution 
to  the  states.  This  Item  was  acceptable  but 
It  was  "hard  to  wM-k  with"  in  the  kitchen. 
Today  the  cranberries  are  processed  at  a  low 
coat  and  distributed  to  schools  In  No.  10  cans. 
This  Item  now  has  long«r  shelf  life  and  is 
highly  acceptable. 

d.  Many  other  Items  include: 

Bread  and  Bread  Products — ^utUl^ng  flour 
and  shortening  purchasad  by  USDA.  The 
value  of  the  purchased  items  Is  subtracted 
from  the  lowest  bid  price  by  the  processor. 

Plsea  plee — utilizing  flour. 

Concentrated  orange  J«lce — ^thls  Is  not  a 
raw  material,  however,  fat'  better  utilization 
It  Is  processed  into  orange  popslcles,  orange 
ice  and  4  oa.  containers  of  orange  Juice. 

Caanad  Vegetarian  Beans  from  beans. 

Turkey  Bolls  from  whole  raw  turkey. 

Cake  Mixes  from  USDA  flour. 
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with  a  little  Ingenuty  tfee  raw  commodi- 
ties can  be  processed  into  many  useful  end 
products. 

You  can  determine  from  the  above  that 
the  US  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
states  are  doing  an  excellent  Job  In  proc- 
essing raw  food  commodities  into  a  more 
useful  end  product  that  is  highly  nutri- 
tional. If  theee  raw  materials  are  not  made 
available  by  the  US  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
t\ire  all  our  processing  experience  and  savings 
to  recipient  agencies  will  be  lost. 

In  the  Northeastern  States  the  food  com- 
modity program  is  reaching  over  5  million 
school  children.  500,000  individuals  in  in- 
stitutions and  430.000  Boy  Scouts.  Girl 
Scouts,  underprivileged  children,  etc.  In 
sununer  camps.  I  want  to  strongly  emphasize 
the  need  for  the  contlntmnce  of  the  food 
commodity  program  at  adequate  levels  to 
support  the  nutritional  needs  of  millions  of 
deserving  Individuals  In  our  schools,  insti- 
tutions and  sununer  campa.  Under  the  Older 
American  Act  the  elderly  can  receive  one 
meal  a  day  for  flve  days  a  week  and  USDA 
food  commodities  have  been  authorized  to 
be  used  by  Congress.  Also  theee  food  com- 
modities are  the  only  Federal /State  food 
bank  available  to  help  feed  those  In  dtstress 
during  natural  disasters. 

CLOaZNO  SrATKMBNT 

The  US  Department  of  Agriculture  wants 
to  "DUMP"  the  food  commodity  program 
that  haa  been  of  great  value  to  millions  of 
indlTldtials  across  the  nation  and  there  is 
newqwper  indication  that  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  will  do  all  In  his  power 
to  end  the  Food  Commodity  Programs.  We 
believe  that  his  first  step  ts  to  cut  back  the 
ftmds  as  Indicated  in  Ethlbit  No.  1.  His 
second  step  could  be  not  utilizing  the  funds 
to  purchase  Section  32  and  Section  416  food 
commodities  resulting  in  a  oaah  flow  to 
schools  during  the  end  of  19a»  fiscal  year.  The 
cash  flow  (seven  cents  per  meal)  could  dis- 
appear when  there  is  no  base,  such  as  the 
food  commodity  base.  Also  please  remember 
that  if  there  is  a  cash  flow  to  schools  in  lieu 
of  commodities,  the  volutne  buying  power 
they  have  enjoyed  in  the  past  wHl  be  lost. 
Individual  recipient  agem^es  or  an  individ- 
ual state  caniust  duplicate  the  savings  that 
the  US  Department  of  Agriculture  has  real- 
ized In  vol\ime  purchasing. 

Gentlemen,  to  maintain  the  program  at 
this  years  level  you  must  oonslder  the  In- 
crease In  food  coats  and  bring  the  appropria- 
tion, in  dollar  value,  up  to  that  im>}ected 
cost.  We  In  the  commodity  programs  In  the 
Northeast  and  Southeast,  Join  together  with 
all  our  might  to  fight  to  continue  the  Food 
Commodity  Programs  for  Schools.  Institu- 
tions and  Summer  Camps. 
PROPOSES  rr  isTs  rtn  bvdg*t,  tjm.  vwruayaan 

or  AOaiCUTVItTKX 

Listed  below  is  the  Propoeed  FT  1976  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service  Budget,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  submlttsd  to  Congress  on 
February  4, 1974  as  compaied  to  FY  1974  and 
FY  1976. 


Child  nutrition  propims 


Fiwil  year- 


1974 


1S7S 


Commodities:  > 

S«:.6 _..  164.3 

S«:.32 „..  110.4 

Sec.  416 ....'.  139.0 

Subtotal L-  313.7 

Institutions:' L.. 

Hood  distribution  to  institutions 1&9 


$64.3 

96.6 
129.1 


290.0 
16.0 


■  RaprM«flts  food  purchase  leveli;  actual  distribution  rat* 
will  be  7  cents  per  meal 
>  Reflects  decreased  availability  o(  tommodities. 

Pleaae  note  a  reduction  in  commodities 
amounting  to  923.7  million  difference  in  FT 
1974  vs.  1975.  This  means  a  decrease  In  each 
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state  participating  In  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. When  prices  are  going  up  why  is  the 
budget  reduced  for  FT  1975? 

Pood  Distribution  to  Institutions  are  re- 
duced in  the  budget  from  918.9  million  In 
FY  1974  to  916.0  mlUlon  in  FY  1976  amount- 
ing to  a  decrease  of  92.9  mlUlon.  Again  prices 
are  going  up,  therefore,  why  is  the  budget 
reduced  for  FY  1976? 


A  CENTENNIAL  MEMOIR  OP  ROBERT 
FROST 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF   HCASSACHUSri'l'S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  1,  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  l^)eaker.  I  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  touching  tribute  to 
Robert  Frost  by  the  distinguished  author 
and  poet,  Pr.  Francis  Sweeney,  S.J.,  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Boston  College.  This 
moving  article  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Globe  on  March  26,  1974: 

A  CxirrKNNiAL  Mucom  or  Rob^t  Fkoar 
(By  Francis  Sweeney,  8J.) 

Once,  on  a  visit  to  Boston  C<dlege,  Robert 
Frost  said:  "If  I  live  to  be  a  hundred  ru  be 
half  as  old  as  the  RepubUc — and  I'm  Just 
mean  enough  to  do  It,  too." 

Today  is  his  hundredth  birthday.  He 
missed  the  century  by  11  years  when  he  died 
on  Jan.  29,  1963.  at  Peter  Bent  Brlgham 
Hospital,  believing  to  the  end  that  he  was 
gomg  to  recover.  It  was  the  same  hope  that 
tiad  sustained  him  In  other  bitter  times. 

Recognition  had  come  late.  His  first  book 
was  published  when  he  was  almost  40,  and 
living  in  England.  With  his  four  PuUtser 
prizes  and  close  to  50  honorary  degrees,  still 
year  after  year  he  waited  for  the  Nobel  Prize, 
as  weU  he  might  have,  for  the  gunpowder  had 
blazed  in  Stockholm  for  Sinclair  Lewis  and 
Pearl  Buck. 

PamUy  troubles  lowered  Uke  carrion  birds 
settling  on  his  rooftree.  There  are  emblems 
(a  favwite  word)  of  his  suffering  In  "Home 
Burial,"  "Tree  at  My  Window,"  "Acquainted 
With  the  Night,"  and  many  more. 

Once  be  lectured  at  Rockhurst  Ctdlege  In 
Kansas  City.  On  his  return  he  told  me  that 
he  bad  stayed  at  the  Jesuit  residence.  In  the 
room  reserved  for  visiting  bishops.  On  the 
wall  was  "Christ  writhing  on  the  Cross." 
Here  the  president  of  a  greeting  card  com- 
pany had  called  on  him  with  the  request  that 
he  write  verses  for  cards.  Frost  repUed  that 
there  were  other  emotions  than  love. 

It  was  in  the  serene  last  six  years  of  his 
life  that  I  knew  him,  reveling  in  his  friend- 
ship, collecting  memories  that  wiU  see  me 
through  a  happy  old  age  like  apples  and 
croclu  of  honey  in  a  keeping  cellar. 

"I  have  come  to  value  my  poetry  almost 
less  than  the  friendships  it  has  brought  me," 
Proet  wrote  to  Louis  Untermeyer.  But  what  a 
hearth-Ught  of  friendship  went  out  from 
hUn! 

He  came  to  Boston  College  in  the  spring  of 
1957  and  read  his  poems  to  the  flrst  of  the 
audiences  that  would  gather  in  growing  ntun- 
bers  for  his  six  annual  visits.  "I  am  stirred," 
he  said  as  the  audience  rose  to  meet  him 
with  a  mixture  of  exuberance  and  awe.  Then 
the  storm  of  applause  broke  as  he  reached 
the  platform 

He  had  a  resonant  voice,  deep  and  musical, 
as  he  "saw"  his  poems.  Between  the  poems 
be  woiUd  ruminal^  almost  as  if  talking  to 
himself,  or  teach  the  audience  a  lesson  in 
prosody,  lifting  his  forefinger  to  l>eat  out  the 
meter.  Sometimes  he  Joshed  the  critics,  or 
scolded  them.  "Don't  degrade  the  poem," 
he  said  to  someone  who  had  read^^an  attrac- 
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tlon  for  suicide  Into  "Stopping  By  Woods  on 
a  Snowy  Evening." 

Once  at  the  end  of  his  reading  the  Joyful 
audience  surged  around  him  and  swept  him 
out  of  the  hall  and  down  the  steps.  I  feared 
that  at  85  he  would  lose  his  footing  or  be 
crushed.  When  we  had  gotten  him  safely 
into  the  car  a  man  near  me  said,  "Can  a  little 
girl  speak  to  Robert  Frost?"  Then  he  lifted 
the  chUd  and  inserted  her  head  into  the  car 
wmdow. 

"Mr.  Frost."  the  chUd  said,  "I  sent  you  a 
birthday  card  and  you  never  answered." 

With  the  lecture  over  and  the  crowd  gone, 
he  could  relax  at  a  reception  with  student 
writers  and  a  few  faculty  members  and 
alumni.  He  was  most  at  ease  with  college 
students,  and  would  ask  them  to  sit  on  the 
fioor  around  his  chair. 

Once  when  we  had  brought  him  back  to 
Brewster  street  In  Cambridge,  when  I  said 
goodby  to  him  at  his  front  steps  I  raised  my 
hand  over  his  noble  head  and  said  the  words 
of  the  anlcent  Latin  blessing.  Then  he  turned 
and  went  into  the  darkened  hoxise. 

Perhaps  he  recalled  that  when  I  saw  him 
at  the  national  birthday  party  in  Washing- 
ton, the  spring  before  his  death.  That  had 
been  a  triumphal  day  for  him.  Congrees  had 
voted  hhn  a  gold  medal.  He  had  been  at 
the  White  House  for  luncheon  with  President 
Kennedy.  In  the  evening  a  great  company 
of  his  friends  gathered  for  a  banquet  at  the 
Pan-American  Union.  In  the  lobby,  where 
tropical  plants  surrounded  a  tinkling  foun- 
tain hewn  out  of  Mexican  granite,  I  saw 
Justice  Frankfurter,  who  was  to  give  the 
address,  the  Ambassador  of  Great  Britain. 
Robert  Kennedy,  James  Reston,  Theodore  and 
Kay  Morrison,  a  squirearchy  of  senators,  poets 
and  historians.  Two  young  Ballantlnes, 
Frost's  grandchildren,  would  turn  up  at  a 
table  with  me  alcmg  with  Leverett  and  AUoe 
Saltonstall. 

The  guests  moved  up  the  granite  staircase 
to  the  HaU  of  the  Nations.  At  the  head  of 
the  stair,  flanlced  by  Stewart  Udall  and  the 
president  of  Henry  Holt,  his  publishers. 
Robert  Froet  gave  us  welcome. 

He  took  my  hand  in  both  his  hands  and 
said,  his  blue  eyes  twinkUng,  "Now  I  am 
blessed  I"  It  waa  half  Joshing,  half  affec- 
tionate. 

On  his  hundredth  birthday  I  bless  him 
stlU. 


RETIREMENT  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
BILL  MAILLIARD 


H  or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
commending  Bill  MaOliard  for  his  long 
and  effective  senlce  as  a  Member  of  the 
House,  and  to  wish  him  well  in  his  ap- 
pointment as  the  permanent  represent- 
ative of  the  United  States  to  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
Bill  exhibited  all  the  qualities  of  a  pro- 
ductive, sound  and  energetic  leader.  His 
knowledge  and  wise  counsel  have  been 
invaluable  in  creating  improved  inter- 
American  relations.  Bill  has  also  saved 
with  distinction  as  the  second  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  gniping 
respect  for  his  abillly  and  dedication.  As 
he  leaves  to  undertake  those  respmsl- 
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bilities  inherent  in  the  diplomatic  arena. 
Bill  takes  with  him  the  ability  to  ably 
represent  the  United  States  in  OAS. 

While  we  all  hate  to  lose  such  a  valu- 
able colleague,  we  must  recognize  the 
great  opportunity  for  Bill  to  serve  our 
country  in  its  very  important  relations  in 
negotiations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  wish  Bill  the  very  best  of  luck  and 
success  in  his  new  endeavors. 


STATEMENT  ON  CONSUMER  PRO- 
TECTION AGENCY  ACT  OF  1974  AS 
INTRODUCED  BY  CONGRESSMAN 
CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 


HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Government  Operations  C(»nmlttee,  on 
which  I  am  proud  to  serve,  voted  to  re- 
port a  bill  to  the  floor  on  March  26. 
which  would  create  an  independent  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  to  represent  the 
Interests  of  consumers  before  Federal 
agencies  and  courts. 

This  bill.  H.R.  13163,  Is  much  mpre  far- 
reaching  than  the  so-called  "compro- 
mise" CPA  bill  which  passed  the  House 
during  the  last  Congress;  yet.  now  this 
newly  reported,  more  sweeping  bill  is  also 
being  billed  as  a  "compromise."  I  do  not 
know  who  negotiated  this  latest  "com- 
promise" but  I  do  know  that  neither  I 
nor  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee were  ever  consulted.  In  fact,  we 
feel  we  have  been  compromised. 

I  should  note  at  this  point  that  I  sup- 
port the  CPA  concept  and  am  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  recently  reported  bill.  But,  I 
know  we  can  do  better  than  HJl.  13163 
when  this  legislation  c(»nes  to  the  floor. 
There  were  several  very  Important 
amendments  offered  in  both  the  subcom- 
mittee and  full  committee  which  were 
defeated  by  some  of  the  most  extensive 
proxy  voting  I  have  seen  during  my  years 
in  Congress.  These  amendmmts  deserve 
more  than  that;  they  deserve  a  vote 
where  they  caimot  be  simk  by  general 
proxies.  They  deserve  attention  on  the 
House  floor. 

Therefore,  I  introduced  on  Thursday, 
March  28,  a  reasonable  bill,  which  I  shall 
offer  as  a  substitute  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  a  rule  recognizing  it  as  such. 
I  realize  that  this  bill  win  not  satisfy 
everyone,  particularly  those  who  wish  a 
sweeping  supei-agency  as  proposed  in 
the  committee  bill,  and  those  who  oppose 
any  CPA  bill  whatsoever.  Yet,  this  bill  is 
the  committee-reported  bill  with  seven 
changes. 

Five  of  these  changes  are  the  amend- 
ments sent  to  the  committee  by  the 
White  House  as  necessary  for  adminis- 
tration support  of  the  bllL  These  admin- 
istration amendments,  now  incorporated 
in  the  new  bill,  would : 

First.  Provide  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment would  conduct  the  CPA's  litigation, 
except  in  certain  cases,  section  6(f) ; 

Second.  Protect  confidential  informa- 
tion voluntarily  given  to  Federal  agaxim 
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In  the  Intf ifiet  o^  f yp^rfiMng  thi*  luimlnln- 
tratlcm  of  our  laws.  Mctlon  8; 

TblrtL  Odete  tbe  present  bin's  pro- 
poied  CPA  autborlcr  to  use  the  Interro- 
gatozy  powers  of  all  other  Federal  acen- 
clM.  sectloii  10; 

RHirth.  SicIudefKom  CPA  access  Fed- 
eral Investigatoiy  flies  concerned  with 
criminal  matters,  section  10(a)  (5) .  With 
the  InrlmrlQi"  of  this  provision,  section 
10(a)  (5)  and  10(a)  (6)  of  HJ%.  13163  be- 
come sectkm  10(a)  (6)  and  10(a)  (7) ;  and 

Fifth.  Sztend  the  ewmptlons  In  the 
bill  to  cover  all  functloDs  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Diiense,  and  remove 
the  presoit  exemption  in  the  Mil  f«r  Fed- 
eral activities  Involving  labor  disputes 
and  tgreements  which  substantially  af- 
fect the  interests  at  conauihers.  section 
17. 

These  amendments,  which  are  includ- 
ed in  my  bill,  are  explained  in  greater 
detail  in  a  letter  soit  by  Presidential  As- 
sistant, Roy  L.  Ash,  to  the  Govenunent 
OpermtloDs  Committee,  a  copy  of  which 
will  be  insorted  after  these  remarics. 

I  shoidd  note  that  I  have  canitted  one 
of  the  amendmenta  sogsested  in  Mr. 
Ash's  letter  which  would  limit  the  CPA'b 
power  to  BtA  Judicial  review,  section  8 
(d) .  It  Is  not  that  I  do  not  agree  that  the 
CPA's  power  to  take  other  agencies  to 
court  should  be  curtailed.  Rather,  Z  sid>- 
stituted  language  ottered  at  both  the  sob- 
ooounittee  and  full  c<»nmlttee  levels  to 
limit  the  CPA's  right  to  take  oth»  Fed- 
eial.  State  or  local  agencies  to  court  only 
to  enforce  its  rights  to  represent  con- 
sumers before  these  agencies  and  Its  right 
to  information. 

The  seventh  change  in  this  bin  also 
originated  in  an  unsuccessful  amend- 
ment offered  at  the  subccmimittee  and 
fuU  committee  levels — In  that  smaU 
handful  of  Federal  agency  adjudications 
of  violations  of  law,  under  this  amend- 
ment, the  CPA  Is  precluded  from  being 
a  fuU  party  with  equal  rights  to  the  Fed- 
eral ofDcial  already  prosecxiting  the  case, 
8e(;[tlon  6(c) . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  coPcagues  to 
compare  this  substitute  biU  with  the 
committee-reported  biU  before  our  floor 
debate  on  the  CPA.  I  think  they  wiU  And 
my  approach  to  be  a  reasonable  (me 
which  eliminates  many  of  the  potential 
dangers  in  the  committee  bill  without 
ddng  harm  to  the  CPA  concept.  I  now 
place  in  the  Racoio  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Ash  as  weU  as  a  drilneatlon  of  the  major 
dlflerencea  between  HJL  13163  and  my 
biU: 

TBS  WBm  Boxnot 
Wtthinftam,  DXJ^  Jrorafc  31, 074. 

Honte  of  Bepnaentatfoea 
WmtMmgto$t,  DXJ. 

DBAS  OomBHuiAV  BoKTon:  Z  am  wxltUig 
to  yoa  vltb  ragsiil  to  BA.  Uies.  tbe  "Oim- 
■uBMr  pntaottoa  aek  of  1874."  whloh  I  un- 
Am.mtf.rt^  mriu  ba  oonilderwl  by  the  tuU  Com- 
mlttae  on  Oowniaant  Operattoos  on  Xsreb 
14.  Ifr4.  Tliis  re— on  for  my  lettar  Is  to  state 
Uia  Admlslstntton's  fMMnI  views  on  the 
bill  and  on  WTsnl  KsmcMa  provMons  oon- 
tslBKt  tn  ttM  mhorwnmmas  mat*. up. 

It  Is  OUT  TUir  tlut  M  a  ranilt  at  tbe  eon- 
■ultatlons  that  beve  oeeuixed  between  the 
oonoemed  oodDsmlttees  of  tbe  OongreH  end 
the  Adnatnttmtton  over  tbe  lest  yeer,  aome 
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progieea  has  been  made  fei  moving  toward 
responsible  consumer  protection  legislation. 

Tbeie  are.  however,  several  provisions  in 
the  bin  that  are  of  contlnvdng  concern  to  the 
AdmlnUtratlon. 

DtmaooaTaaixs 

As  you  know,  the  Administration  has  been 
oppoaed  to  the  estabUahmant  of  Independent 
Intaoogatory  authority  for  the  proposed  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  (CPA)  since  the 
outwt  of  aerlous  rti«miimnn«  on  this  type  of 
legislation.  H.B.  13163  attempts  to  deal  with 
this  oonoem  by  requiring  CPA  to  use  the 
IntCROgatory  power  of  another  Federal 
agency  determines  that  the  request  meets 
oartaln  tests.  While  this  i4>proaioh  Is  o«r- 
talnly  superior  to  the  creation  of  direct 
CPA  Interrogatory  power,  tbe  problem  could 
be  solved  most  simply  by  dtfeUng  the  entire 
aeetton  10(a)  oS  H3.  13108. 

If  this  section  Is  not  removed,  then  at  a 
Twtmmiim  the  bill  "h^^m  be  amended  by 
requiring  CPA  to  have  the  duty  to  justify  the 
propoeed  use  of  the  Federal  agency  Inter- 
rogatory power  by  showing  that  such  action 
meeto  eU  at  the  spedflo  tests  now  Included 
in  aeetton  10(a)(1)  of  tHe  bill.  Only  when 
CPA  has  made  this  showing,  to  the  satls- 
Xeotton  of  the  Federal  agency  oonoemed. 
ahould  that  agency  Issue  an  Interrogatory 
Bubmltted  by  CPA. 

Fortbermore,  we  understand  that  tbe 
tpanaon  at  this  bill  do  not  Intend  to  permit 
use  of  Information  acqub-ed  by  Interroga- 
tories In  Federal  agency  proceedings  Involv- 
ing respondents  from  whom  such  information 
was  acquired.  The  term  "pending"  on  line  11 
of  page  19  Is  ambiguous  with  respect  to  future 
Fsderal  agency  proceedlngi  and,  accordingly. 
it  »Hrtiii<<  be  deleted. 

□frOBKATION  ASAIUaJLXIt  AXD  mSCLOSUn 

Sectton  10(b)  of  the  bill  would  provide 
limitations  upon  the  availability  to  tbe  CPA 
of  oartaln  claaem  of  information  aoqidred  by 
other  Federal  agencttee.  Trade  secrete  and 
oommerdal  or  financial  Ihformatlon  might, 
under  section  10(b)  (6)  (B),  be  withheld  from 
the  CPA  only  where  the  acquiring  agency 
determined  that  the  Information  was  not 
obtainable  without  a  prozalaa  of  confidential- 
ity. This  formulation  falls  to  treat  thoee 
many  Instances  where  a  Federal  agency  might 
be  empowered  to  obtain  such  information 
on  a  mandatory  basis,  but — in  the  Intereste 
of  efficient  and  sound  administration — the 
Federal  agency  relies  upoa  the  voluntary  co- 
operation of  private  dtlzecs  and  entities  In- 
stead of  oon^ulaory  prooees.  This  means  of 
acquiring  inframatlon  is  crucial  to  prompt 
acquisition  of  accurate  lofoimation  for  ste- 
tlstlcal  and  other  purpose*,  and  must  not  be 
con^romlsed  by  mandalOTy  disclosure  to 
other  Faderal  agencies  where  such  disolosure 
in  not  required  under  current  law.  Accord- 
ingly, on  line  18  of  page  21  of  H.B.  13163  the 
word  "voluntarily"  should  be  inserted  after 
the  word  "obtainable." 

jxTDiciAi.  aaviaw 

V71th  regard  to  the  CPA's  right  to  seek 
Judicial  review  ot  a  Fedeial  agency'a  action, 
the  present  safegiuurds  In  HJi.  13188  should 
be  substantially  strengtbeced  by  two  amend- 
mante. 

Firat,  the  bill  should  be  amended  so  that 
In  thoee  instancee  in  waich  the  CPA  Ad- 
ministrator did  not  Intervene  or  participate 
In  a  Federal  agency  prooeeding  or  activity, 
the  AdmlniatratCT'  ^ould  have  an  afllrma- 
tive  duty  to  show  that  permitting  him  to 
obtain  Judicial  review  would  further  the  In- 
tereate  of  justice.  Second,  upon  tlie  required 
petition  by  the  Administrate'  for  rehearing 
by  a  Federal  agency,  the  Federal  agency 
should  be  given  "a  reasonable  time"  to  re- 
spond instead  of  the  60-<lay  limit  provided 
in  the  present  bUl. 

Tlie  first  propoeed  amendment  would  as- 
sure that  review  In  such  oases  would  be  ctm- 
alsMnt  with  aound  admiaistratton  and  that 
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clroumstances  make  it  wpptopglaXe  that  the 
Administrator  be  afforded  a  right  of  review 
in  those  Instances  in  whlc^  he  ohose  not  to 
participate  In  the  original  proceeding  or  ac- 
tivity. 

The  60-day  requirement  for  response  from 
a  Federal  agency  to  a  CPA  petition  for  re- 
bearing  would  not  be  as  realistic  as  "a  rea- 
sonable period."  Federal  agencies  often  con- 
sider tborovighly  the  merlte  of  the  Issues 
raised  In  such  petitions  and  to  consider  prop- 
erly complex  questions  involving  scientlfio  or 
technical  matters,  a  60-day  limit  would  be 
inadequate. 

EXKMFTIONB 

Section  17  of  HH.  13198  would  exempt 
from  the  scope  ot  tbe  bUl  only  "the  national 
security  or  intelligence  functions"  of  the 
Departmente  of  Stete  and  Defense.  It  Is  vir- 
tually in^;)oesibIe  to  separate  out  the  ac- 
tivities proposed  for  exemption  with  respect 
to  these  ageaetes.  all  of  the  functions  of 
which  are  intended  to  be  Integrated  to  fur- 
ther the  foreign  relations  and  national  se- 
curity responsibilities  of  the  UJ3.  Qovem- 
ment.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Defense  do  not  perform  regu- 
latory functions.  Accordingly,  the  phrase  "the 
national  security  or  intelligence  functions 
(including  related  procurement)  oT'  in  sec- 
tion 17  of  HJl.  13163  should  be  deleted. 

Although  exemptions  svi<Ox  as  those  now  in 
section  17  of  the  bill  are  appropriate  and  nec- 
essary, such  exemptions  shpuld  be  limited  to 
agencies  which  perform  saDSitive  investiga- 
tory or  national  aeourlty  functions.  The  ex- 
emption for  labor  disputes  and  agreemente, 
however,  does  not  meet  these  criteria:  such 
agreemente  and  diq>utee  should  be  subject  to 
CPA  participation  under  the  safeguards  con- 
tained in  Hit.  18163.  Thopw  safeguards  are 
adeq\iate  to  prevent  inappropriate  intrusion 
by  the  CPA  in  bilateral  negotiaUcms,  but 
since  such  lasues  will  invdlve  the  consumer 
interest,  the  CPA  should  not  be  prevented 
from  contributing  ite  views  in  cases  where  it 
would  be  appropriate  \uuler  the  general  cri- 
teria of  this  bill  and  current  laws  concern- 
ing Federal  action.  Accordingly,  all  of  sec 
ticm  17  after  the  word  "Commission"  on  line 
17  c^  page  38  should  be  deleted. 

ssPKXBZMTATioir  IN  JXTDidui.  paocaBKNoa 

Section  6(f)  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
CPA  to  conduct  all  of  ite  own  litigation.  Cur- 
rently, the  Justice  Department  has  the  dis- 
cretion to  represent  ail  Federal  agencies  in 
court  proceedings.  It  is  important  to  assure 
that  the  United  Stetes  adc^te  consistent  liti- 
gation postures.  Accordingly,  the  bill  should 
be  amended  so  that  the  Justice  Department 
could  determine  whether  or  not  to  represent 
CPA  in  all  cases.  If  the  Justice  Department 
were  to  decide  not  to  apt>ear  on  behalf  of 
CPA,  it  could  be  repreeented  by  ite  own  at- 
torneys. 

CXIMINAL  INVXSTIGATOttT  MATKaiAlA 

Section  10(b)  contains  several  safeguards 
concerning  CPA  access  to  Information  from 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  section  17  ex- 
empte  activities  of  tbe  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. Investigatory  files  prepared  by 
other  agencies  in  connection  with  criminal 
matters  are  not,  however,  specifically  ex- 
empted from  disclosure  to  CPA.  We  under- 
stand that  the  sponsors  of  H.R.  13163  do  not 
Intend  to  include  such  criminal  investiga- 
tory files  in  the  information  obtained  regu- 
larly by  the  CPA  from  other  agencies.  Accord- 
ingly, we  believe  that  an  appropriate  amend- 
ment should  be  added  to  the  provisions  of 
section  10(b)  of  tbe  bill  to  address  this  spe- 
cifically. 

In  summary  I  strongly  recommend  that 
the  ehangea  indicated  above  be  adopted  by 
the  full  committee. 
Sincerely, 

BoT  L.  AaH, 
Aatiatant  to  the  President. 
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CONBXmZB  PROTXCnON  Agenct  B|U3:  Majok 
Dtr^BSRcas  Between  HoLinKLD-BoexN'- 
TKAL  Bnx,  HJR.  13163,  akd  BaowM  Bnx, 
HJl.  18810 

Can  the  CPA  appear  as  a  prosecutor  when 
Federal  agencies  adjudicate  law  violations? 
Holifield-Boaenthal  Bill:  Yes. 
Tbe  CPA  Is  authorized  to  appear  as  a  full 
party,  with  all  the  righte  of  a  full  party,  in 
all  adjudications  except  thoee  oaaaa  in  which 
tbe  agency  itself  may  Impoae  a  fine  or  for- 
feiture. In   those   excepted  oasea   the   CPA 
would  be  limited  to  appearance  as  an  amicus 
curiae,  in  the  discretion  of  the  agency.  Sec- 
tion 6(c). 
Brown  BIU:  No. 

Whenever  any  allegation  of  violation  of 
law  is  adjudicated  by  a  Federal  agency,  the 
CPA  may  t^pear  only  as  a  limited  Intervener 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  information 
and  argumente,  without  regard  to  whether 
the  agency  or  the  courte  may  impose  a  sanc- 
tion. Section  6(c). 

Can  the  CPA  "unfinallze"  any  final  Gov- 
ernment   action    by    appealing    it    to    the 
courte? 
Bollfleld-Bosenthal  Bill:   Yes. 
The  CPA  can  appeal  to  the  courte  any  final 
Federal  agency  action  whether  or  not  the 
CPA  took  part  in  the  action  to  be  reviewed. 
Section  6(d). 
Brown  Bill:  No. 

The  CPA  cannot  initiate  court  appeals  ex- 
cept to  enforce  ite  righte  to  information  and 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  Section  e(d). 

Should  the  CPA  hire  and  use  ite  own  trial 
lawyers  in  court?  • 
Hollfield-Bosenthai  Bill:    Yes. 
All  CPA  appearances  shall  be  In  ite  own 
name.  Section  6(f). 
Brown  BUl:  No. 

Appearances  shall  be  by  officers  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  except  where  the  Attor- 
ney General  determines  that  the  CPA  may 
represent  Itself.  Section  6(f) . 

Can  the  CPA  require  agencies  to  subpoena 
relevant  Information?  • 
HoUfield-Rosenthal  BiU:  Yes. 
Whenever  the  CPA  takea  part  tn  any  Fed- 
eral agency  prooeeding,  the  CPA  can  use  the 
host  agency's  subpoena  power  so  long  as  the 
CPA  demand  is  relevant  and  of  reasonable 
scope.  Section  6(g). 
Brown  BUl:  No. 

The  CPA  is  denied  use  of  the  hoet  agency's 
subpoena  power  when  taking  part  In  any 
fcn^nal  proceeding  adjudtcattng  allegations 
of  violations  of  law.  However,  in  other  pro- 
ceedings to  which  the  CPA  la  a  party,  the 
CPA  is  authcHlzed  to  use  that  power.  Section 
6(g). 

Should  the  CPA  force  individuals  to  supply 
Information  for  ite  Investlgattons?  * 
Bolifield-Roeenthal  BUI:  Yes. 
AU  Federal  agencies  must  aUow  the  CPA 
to  use  their  subpoena  power  to  require  spe- 
cified individuals  to  answer  queatlaiis.  or 
supply  reporte  or  other  related  information 
vnless  the  agency  finds  the  CPA  demand  to 
be:  1)  beyond  CPA  jurisdiction,  3)  Irrelevant 
or  3)  unnecessarUy  burdensome  to  either  the 
agency  or  the  person.  Section  10(a). 
Brown  BiU :  No. 

No  similar  provision.  (The  CPK,  therefore, 
may  request  other  agencies  to  get  informa- 
tion for  it.) 

Should  the  CPA  have  access  to  inveetlga- 
tory  files  concerning  suspected  criminal  ac- 
tivltlea?* 

HoUfield-Bosenthal  Bill:  Tee. 

No  grounds  for  agency  dental  are  given  In 
authority  of  OPA  to  obtain  aceeea  to  infor- 
mation in  poeaaaalon  of  another  agency.  See 
Section  10(b)  for  comperlaon. 

•AdnUnlBtration  propoeed  amendmenta. 
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Brown  BiU:  No.  _ 

Federal  agencies  authorised  to  deny  crtm- 
Inal  investigation  information.  Section  10(   ) 

(5). 

Must  trade  secrete  voluntarUy  supplied  to 
Federal  agenciee  be  surrendered  to  tbe  CPA?* 

HoUfield-Bosenthal  BIU:  Yea. 

Federal  agencies  cannot  deny  the  CPA  ac- 
cess to  trade  secrete  or  mnflrtenttal  flnan- 
eua  informatUm  voluntarUy  auppUed  to 
them  after  this  Act  becomes  effective,  if  the 
agency  holding  the  Information  could  have 
obtained  the  information  by  subpoena  at 
other  mandatory  order.  Section  10(b)  (6) 
(B). 

Brown  BUI:  No. 

Federal  agencies  are  authorized  to  deny 
CPA  access  to  trade  secrete  and  financial  in- 
formation volimtarUy  supplied  whether  or 
not  they  could  have  been  obtained  otherwise. 
Section  10(     )  (7)  (B) . 

Should  the  CPA  Intrude  into  the  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Stete  and  Defense?* 

HoUfield-Bosenthal  BUl:  Yee. 

CPA  is  authorized  to  represent  consumers' 
Intereste  in  Federal  agencies'  actlvitlee  to- 
cludlng  activities  of  the  Department  of  Stete 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  except  the 
national  security  and  Intelligence  functions 
of  those  departmente.  Section  17. 

Brown  BUl:  No. 

AU  activities  of  the  Departn^nt  of  Stete 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  are  exempted 
from  the  Brown  blU.  Section  17. 

Shovild  the  consumer  inteieet  in  labor 
disputes  be  excluded?* 

Hollfleld-Roeenthal  BUI :  Yea. 

Labor  disputes  are  exempted  from  this  bUI. 
Section  17. 

Brown  BUl:  No. 

Recognizing  the  consumer  interest  In  the 
settlement  of  labor  disputes  there  is  no  sim- 
Uar  exemption  in  this  biU. 
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MR.  RUSSELL  C.  WILLIAMS.  VA'S 
OUTSTANDING  HANDICAPPED  EM- 
PLOYEE 


PORT  WASHINGTON  MAIL 
HONORED 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  AprU  1.  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  town  of 
North  Hempstead  in  my  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  In  New  York  proclaimed 
March  28,  1974,  "Port  Washington  Mall 
Day"  to  honor  a  fine  weekly  newspaper  as 
the  recent  recipient  of  the  New  York 
Press  Association's  Community  Service 
Award  for  outstanding  achievement  in 
journalism. 

The  Port  Washington  Mail  Justly  de- 
serves this  recognition  and  praise  for  it 
has  served  the  community  with  dedica- 
tion and  devotion  since  its  founding  In 
1939. 

A  chronicle  of  local  events,  the  Man 
diligently  and  vigorously  reports  each 
week  on  the  growth  and  development  of 
Port  Washington  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
speak  out,  through  its  editorial  columns, 
on  matters  of  community  concern — be 
they  jwpular  or  not — that  affect  all  seg- 
ments of  the  populace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  Join  in  this  community 
tribute  to  the  Port  Washington  Mail  and 
to  Its  editor,  Robert  Hurst,  and  staff.  I 
heartily  commend  this  newspaper  to  you 
and  my  colleagues. 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or   ICARTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIYBS 

Monday,  ApHl  1,  1974 

Mr.  QUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  takes  tre- 
mendous courage  to  cope  with  a  severe 
physical  handicap.  It  takes  an  even 
greater  concern  for  humanity  to  help 
others  who  are  similarly  afflicted. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  story  of  a  man  who  possesses 
both  these  qualities.  He  is  Mr.  Russell 
C.  Williams,  of  Bethesda. 

Wounded  in  combat  during  World  War 
n,  Mr.  Williams  sustained  an  injury 
which  caused  immediate  and  irrevocable 
blindness.  He  Is  now  chief  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration's  blind  rehabilita- 
tion program  in  Wstshington,  D.C.,  a  man 
devoted  to  serving  the  physical  and  emo- 
tional needs  of  the  blind. 

I  am  pleased  to  annoimce  tiiat  on 
Thursday,  he  will  be  honored  as  1  of  10 
Outstanding  Handicapped  Federal  Em- 
ployees of  1973. 

Russell  Williams  was  wounded  on  Aug- 
ust 10.  1944,  while  serving  with  the  U£. 
Army,  83d  Infantry  Division,  near  Duian, 
France.  In  1945,  he  began  working  with 
the  War  Department's  Rehabilitation 
Staff  for  the  Blind  at  Valley  Forge  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  VA  appointed  him  in  1948 
to  establish  the  first  of  the  Agency's  three 
Blind  Rehabilitation  Centers  at  Hines, 
Hi.  Mr.  WiUiams  transferred  to  VA  (Cen- 
tral Office  in  1959.  Under  Ills  leadership, 
VA  rehabilitation  for  Uinded  veterans 
has  made  great  strides,  increasing  to 
size,  scope,  and  effectiveness. 

He  was  instrumental  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  sponsored  jointiy 
by  VA  and  the  Blinded  Veterans  As- 
sociation. He  continues  to  coordinate  the 
Involvement  of  VA  visual  Impairment 
services  teams  with  field  representatives 
of  the  BVA  in  providing  assistance  to 
blind  veterans. 

Mr.  Williams  also  serves  in  an  advisory 
capacity  for  VA-funded  research  and 
development  of  special  reading  devices, 
mobility  aids  such  as  the  new  laser  cane 
and  other  equipment  to  assist  the  blind. 
His  work  has  resulted  in  the  widespread 
use  of  the  "long  cane"  which  enables  the 
blind  to  hold  jobs,  travel,  and  function 
independently. 

Since  VA's  knowledge  in  the  health 
care  field  is  shared  with  other  govern- 
ment and  private  organizations,  RusseU 
Williams  has  been  ^ective  in  increasing 
gmeral  understanding  of  blindness  and 
blind  rehabilitation.  _ 

Bom  in  Anbum.  Ind..  on  February  19. 
1918.  he  graduated  from  Iilgh  school 
there  in  1936.  At  Central  Normal  Col- 
lege, Danville,  Ind..  be  was  a  letterman 
in  four  sports,  and  foUowlng  graduation 
In  1941,  he  taught  and  coached  for  1 
year  in  Dillsboro.  Ind. 

Mr.  Williams  and  his  wife  have  five 
sons,  ranging  fr(»n  age  II  to  25.  His  hob- 
bies include  bridge,  bowling,  fishing, 
swimming,  and  travel. 
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On  Jaxxuary  21. 1974.  he  was  presented 
one  of  VA's  highest  honor  awards,  the 
Administrator's  commendation.  In  rec- 
ognition of  his  leadership  "In  establish- 
ing confidence  In  the  abilities  of  blinded 
persons  and  in  the  success  of  VA's  Blind 
Centers." 

The  Outstanding  Handicapped  Federal 
Employees  of  the  Year  Awards  for  1973 
will  be  presented  Thursday  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Auditorium. 


REPRESENTATIVE  JACK  KEMP 
TALKS  ABOUT  HOW  HE  BEES  THE 
ROLE  OF  A  CONQRBB8MAN  IN  THE 
IMPEACHMENT  INQUIRY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  mw  TOKX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  1.  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  it  is  obvious 
that  this  House  is  moving  toward  eventu- 
al resolution  of  the  pending  inqulir  Into 
the  possible  impeachment  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  think  It  wise,  therefore,  to  pause  and 
reflect  upon  the  responsibilities  of  a  Rep- 
resentative— each  and  every  one  of  us  as 
individual  Members  of  the  House — ^in  the 
conduct  and  resolution  of  this  Inquiry. 

Tile  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Is  still 
gathering  information  deemed  by  the 
majority  of  that  committee  to  be  essen- 
tial to  Its  Inquiry,  No  one  now  knows,  of 
course,  when  the  committee's  investiga- 
tion will  be  concluded  and  when  It  will 
begin  considering,  item  by  item,  the  spe- 
cific weight  briilnd  each  allegation  of  an 
impeachable  offense  made  against  the 
President. 

I  support  an  Investigation  by  the  com- 
mittee and  voted  for  funding  such  an  In- 
vestigatloo.  I  feel  that  only  a  full,  fair, 
and  q?eedy  investigation  will  restore  the 
petvle's  confidence  in  the  OfDce  of  the 
Presidency,  a  confidence  necessary  to  the 
stability  of  our  form  of  government. 

Until  the  air  Is  cleared  on  this  issue, 
our  entire  machinery  of  government  and 
society  is  impeded.  That  is  why  I  hope 
the  committee's  investigation  will  come 
to  a  conclusion  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

As  we  move  toward  settlement  of  this 
issue.  I  think  It  is  Important  to  state  what 
I  see  to  be  the  nature  of  our  responsibili- 
ties. 

Otir  situation  in  the  House  Is  analogous 
to  that  of  a  grand  Jury  In  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding within  our  Judicial  system. 
There — and  here — the  evidence  is  pre- 
sented to  a  body  whose  sole  responsibility 
It  is  to  determine  if  the  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence supptH^  an  actual  trial.  If  the 
House  feels  that  it  does,  then  It  accepts 
the  blU  of  Impeachment  and  the  matter 
then  goes  to  the  Senate  where  the  actual 
trial  of  impeachment  is  conducted. 

The  role  of  the  Senate  Is  like  that  of 
a  trial  Jury.  It  must  actimlly  decide  guilt 
or  innocence  with  respect  to  the  specific 
allegatloos  contained  in  the  bill  of  im- 
peachment sent  to  it  from  the  House.  Re- 
moval from  ofllce,  by  vote  of  the  Soiate, 
does  not  constitute  a  conviction,  for  ac- 
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tual  convictions  of  criminal  or  civil  of- 
fenses is  a  matter  for  the  courts  of  the 
land,  not  the  legislative  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. Removal  from  ofiSce,  by  vote  of 
the  Senate,  is  simply  that :  Removal  from 
office. 

Many  responsibilities  rest  with  each 
Member  of  the  House  in  his  role  in  voting 
for  or  against  the  bill  of  impeachment. 
Transcending  all  of  those  responsibilities 
is  the  notion  of  due  process— of  fair 
play— and  the  principle  tliat  one  Is  in- 
nocent until  proved  guilty.  We  owe  it  to 
ourselves,  to  our  constituents,  to  the 
President,  and  to  posterity  not  to  make 
prejudgments  on  impeaehment,  imtil  all 
the  facts  are  In.  In  my  opinion.  It  is  as 
wrong  for  a  Member  to  make  such  a  pre- 
judgment as  it  would  be  for  a  grand  Jiu-or 
to  make  such  a  prejudgment  before  aU 
the  facts  are  in.  And,  surely,  the  facts  are 
not  aU  in  on  the  impeachment  matter. 

It  Is  not  only  unfair  but  in  derogation 
of  our  constitutional  responsibilities  for 
Members  to  act  on  any  basis  other  than 
aja  examination  of  all  the  evidence  when 
that  evidence  comes  to  us  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  committee's  inquiry. 

We  would  be  abhorred  if  grand  Jurors 
were  making  up  their  minds  and  an- 
nouncing their  decisions  and  judgments 
before  all  the  evidence  was  In  during  a 
criminal  inquiry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  un- 
der our  laws  and  rules  of  procedure,  such 
a  person  would  be  disqualified  from  serv- 
ing further  upon  the  graiid  jury.  It  is  I 
suggest,  as  wrong  for  us  in  the  Ctmgress 
to  make  up  our  own  miads  on  impeach- 
ment before  all  the  evidence  is  in  as  it 
would  be  if  we  were  serring  on  a  grand 
jury. 


MARAZm  ASKS  SYRIA  TO  RELEASE 
ISRAELI  POW'S  "AS  GESTURE  OF 
PEACE"  FOR  PASSOVER 

HON.  JOSEPhT  MARAZITI 

or  Nrw  JEsacT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  J.  1974 
Mr.  MARAZm.  Mr.  Speaker  next 
Saturday  Is  the  beginning  of  Passover 
one  of  the  most  important  Jewish  holi- 
days of  the  year.  It  commemorates  the 
exodus  of  the  Jcw3  from  bondage  in 
Egypt. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  there  could  be 
no  greater  gestm  e  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  than  for  the  Syrians  to  release  the 
65  Israelis  they  hold  as  prisoners  of  war 
m  time  to  celebrate  the  Passover. 

To  urge  the  Syrians  to  show  their  good 
faith  In  the  disengagement  negotiations 
of  the  next  few  weeks.  I  have  tele- 
gramed  Syrian  President  Haflz  Asad  to 
request  that  Syria  arrange  for  the  im- 
mediate release  of  the  Israelis  through 
the  auspices  of  the  Red  Cross.  In  the 
event  that  time  does  not  permit  the 
actual  transfer  before  the  start  of  Seder 
I  have  requested  that  the  Red  Cross  be 
aDowed  to  provide  matzoth  to  the 
POW's. 

Sometimes  a  symbol  of  good  will  can 
do  far  more  for  real  peace  than  all  the 
hotly  won  provisions  of  a  peace  treaty 
hammered  out  at  a  conference  table. 
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THE  ISSUES  AND  WATERGATE 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIG4M 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEESENTATTVES 

Monday.  April  l,  1974 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  Presl- 
dent  Nixon's  most  loyal  supportov  have 
been  heard  to  assert,  with  apparent  re- 
lief, that  the  reason  approximately 
three-fourths  of  the  peoi»le  in  this  coun- 
try no  longer  have  confidence  in  the  pres- 
ent occupant  of  the  White  House  is  not 
because  of  Watergate,  but  because  of 
other  issues— such  as  inflation  and  un- 
employment. 

I  fail  to  understand  ho<w  they  can  take 
any  comfort  in  this  presumption,  because 
these  two  economic  factors  have  had  and 
continue  to  have  a  very  serious  economic 
impact  on  many  people  in  this  coimtiy— 
particularly  in  my  own  State  of  Michi- 
gan. 

One  of  the  major  causes  for  the  sky- 
rocketing rate  of  unemploj-ment  in 
Michigan  is  auto  plant  layoffs  related  to 
the  energy  crisis — the  crisis  that  Mr. 
Nixon  recently  told  us  was  over,  while 
parenthetically  admitting  that  the  prob- 
lem still  remains. 

For  Michigan  this  "problem,"  no  longer 
a  crisis  as  far  as  the  White  House  is  con- 
cerned, means  an  unemployment  rate  of 
10.6  percent— the  highest  in  the  Nation. 
It  also  means  that  Michigan  Is  presently 
experiencing  its  worst  unemployment 
crisis  since  the  last  few  years  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration.  There  are 
presently  almost  500.000  workers  in 
Michigan  who  have  lost  their  jobs. 

In  my  own  congressional  distaict.  it 
means  almost  total  economic  disaster. 
The  number  of  people  itho  are  unem- 
ployed In  one  part  of  my  district — the 
area  which  encompasses  Garden  City. 
Inkster,  Romulus,  Wayne  and  parts  of 
Westland  and  Bellevllle-^has  Increased 
by  272  percent  since  February  1973.  and 
unemployment  for  my  entire  district  for 
the  same  period  is  up  140  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  response  to  the  energy 
crisis.  Congress  passed,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  in  both  Houses,  the  Emer- 
gency Energy  Act— an  act  which  includ- 
ed additional  unemployment  benefits  for 
those  who  have  lost  their  jobs  because 
of  the  crisis.  However,  Mr.  NLxon  vetoed 
this  legislation — asserting  in  part  that 
eligibility  for  unemployment  benefits — 
Would  not  take  Uito  accqunt  the  avaUa- 
bUlty  of  Jobs  In  the  i^ea. 


And  that — 

There  Is  no  excuse  for  sljovellng  out  the 

taxpayer's  money  under  a  standard  so  vague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  agree  with  some 
of  the  President's  remaining  supporters 
to  a  certain  extent — it  is  certainly  true 
that  many  have  lost  their  confidence  in 
him  because  of  problems  like  unemploy- 
ment. This  is  an  Issue  whleh  has  plagued 
our  country  ever  since  Mr.  Nixon  became 
President,  and  it  Is  a  problem  to  which 
he  has  consistently  failed  to  respond. 

At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Record 
data  and  a  Detroit  Free  Press  article 
which  show  the  seriousness  of  the  un- 
employment problem — both  in  my  own 
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congressional  district  and  in  the  State 
of  Michigan. 
The  material  follows: 

NUMBER  OF  UNEMPLOYED  PERSONS  AS  DETERMINED  BY 
REGIONAL  OFRCES  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  UNEMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY  COMMISSION  IN  AND  AROUND  THE  15TH 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT: 


WMk 

andini      Parunt 

Feb.  22,  differtnca  Compare 

1974       from  4  Feb.  23. 

(diim-  weeks  110  1973 

inb)    Oan.  25)  (percent) 


DMrtwrn  office  -Coven 

Dearborn  ^part)  .Dearborn 

Haiihto,  Taylor  (part),  and 

Allen  Park - 9,169         Up  64         Up  155 

WyafMlotte— Coven      Down 

River  area.  River  Rouia. 

Ecorse,  Lincoln  Park  (part). 

Southute     (part),     and 

Trerrton(partr --       5,904         Up  14         Up  115 

Wayne— Covers  Garden  City, 

Inkster,  Romulus,  Belle- 
ville    (parQ,     WeaUand 

(part).  aJS  #ayne 7.887        Up71        Up  272 

Plymoutli— Covers  Northville 

Townsbip,  Livonia  (part), 

Westland  (part),  and  Some 

fl»  Oakland  iCoiinty -       3,006        Up41        Up  122 

Redtord— Covers  Northwest 

Detroit  and  Uvonia  (part).       7. 983        Up  20        Up  86 

Total -      33.948         Up  40         Up  140 
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ployment  continues  to  grow.  Extended  bene- 
fits are  "triggered"  automatlcaUy  xinder  a 
commladon  formula  when  the  state  la  hard 
hit  by  unemployment. 

However,  in  Washington,  the  report  from 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Friday  was  en- 
couraging news  to  the  Nixon  administration 
In  its  attempt  to  bead  off  a  recession  this 
year. 

Oeqjlte  the  auto  layoffs,  the  country's  job- 
less rate  held  steady  because  of  Increased  em- 
ployment in  other  secton  of  the  economy 
suoh  as  whcdesale  and  retail  trade  and  state 
and  local  governments,  said  the  bureau  re- 
port. 

Officials  claimed  actual  or  threatened  fuel 
shortages  caused  an  estimated  160.000-Job 
decline  in  manufacturing,  mostly  in  the  anto 
Industry. 

This  brought  to  about  500,000  the  number 
of  Jobs  lost  directly  or  indirectly  since  Dec.  1 
because  of  energy  shortages,  said  bureau  of- 
ficials. 

'Some  private  economists  predict  unem- 
ployment will  go  as  high  as  eight  percent 
nationally  this  year,  but  administration  of- 
ficials say  it  wlU  be  held  under  six  percent. 
AFL-CIO  president  Qeorge  Meany  put  the 
figure  at  6.5  percent  and  declared  that  a  re- 
cession is  already  here.  Nixon  pledged  re- 
cently that  there  wo\ild  not  be  a  recession 
this  year. 


(From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Mar.  13.  1974] 

JOBLXSS   Batk   Tops    10   Psacnrr   nf   Statx; 

HiGHXST  IN  Matiok 

(ByTlmMcNulty) 

Michigan  unemployment  was  the  highest 
in  the  nation  in  February  with  a  Jobless 
rate  of  10.6  percent,  attributed  largely  to 
auto  plant  layoffs  related  to  the  energy 
shortage. 

Unemployment  hit  410.000  workers  in  the 
state,  giving  Michigan  its  worst  Jobless  fig- 
ure in  IS  years. 

Workers  without  jobs  in  the  metropolitan 
Detroit  area  numbered  173,600,  or  9.3  percent 
of  the  total  work  force. 

The  state  and  local  figures  contrasted 
sharply  with  the  nation's  February  unem- 
ployment rate,  which  held  at  5J  percent. 
This  halted  a  national  unemloyment  rise 
that  began  last  November  after  the  Arab  oil 
embargo. 

"The  mixed  pattern  of  indefinite  and  in- 
termittent layoffs  in  the  automotive  and  re- 
lated industries"  created  the  high  level  of 
imemployment,  said  S.  Martin  Taylor,  di- 
rector of  the  Michigan  Employment  Security 
(Commission  (MS8C) . 

He  added  recurring  layoffs  and  callbacks  of 
thousands  of  auto  workers  wUl  continue,  cre- 
ating sharp  variations  in  the  number  of 
avaUable  Jobs. 

The  ME8C  reported  that  most  of  the  auto 
industry  layoffs  occurred  in  outside  facil- 
ities, lessening  the  impact  in  the  Wayne.  Oak- 
land and  Macomb  county  area. 

However,  the  trl-county  rate  was  still  up 
nearly  two  percent  from  January,  when  137,- 
000  workers  were  Jobless  and  up  more  than 
three  percent  from  February  1073  when  108,- 
500  workers  lacked  Jobs. 

The  rising  unemployment  forced  the 
MESC  to  take  on  additional  help— 533  extra 
employees  by  Feb.  IB.  They  were  needed  to 
handle  long  lines  of  unemployed  persons  ap- 
plying for  compensation  and  news  Jobs,  of- 
ficials said.  The  new  employees  were  almost 
equally  divided  between  the  Detroit  area  and 
outstate. 

"We've  got  wall-to-wall  people,  said  one 
MESC  worker.  "They're  waiting  from  two  to 
three  hours  to  get  their  papers  processed." 

Officials  said  the  commission  may  soon  be- 
gin paying  extended  benefits  beyond  the  nor- 
mal 26-week  compensation  period  if  unem- 
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HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or  mrw  tosk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  1.  1974 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  ^>eak:er.  we  are  all 
familiar  with  off -brand  stations,  nin  by 
independents  and  usually  offering  gaso- 
line at  cut-rate  prices  far  below  those 
charged  by  name-brand  outlets.  Major 
oil  companies  have  been  deTel<H7lng  their 
own  secondary  brands  to  compete  with 
such  small  retailers,  and  last  summer 
were  heavily  Involved  In  constructing 
chains  of  outlets  to  accommodate  such 
brands.  In  one  concerted  move  the  ma- 
jors proceeded  to  cut  off  all  or  most  inde- 
pendmts.  using  as  a  rationale  the  gaso- 
line shortage.  Simultaneously,  however, 
their  secondary  outlet  program  ad- 
vanced, as  1.500  small  retail  operators 
were  driven  out  of  business  by  the  fall  of 
1973. 

At  the  same  time,  they  also  cut  off 
many  small  refiners  and  distributors, 
using  similar  excuses.  Previously,  imder 
proratloning.  independents  strapped  for 
crude  oil  could  contact  Louisiana  and 
Texas  State  production  authorities  for 
production  Increases.  These  usually 
would  be  accMiunodated.  Such  leverage 
allowed  them  to  force  majors  to  sell  them 
some  supplies,  at  least  enough  to  survive. 
Now  such  leverage  has  become  a  thing  of 
the  past.  The  majors,  previously  desirous 
of  avoiding  oversuppUes  which  might 
drive  prices  down,  were  freed  by  the  new 
equation  from  such  arorehenslons.  n.S. 
fields  were  at  full  production.  There  was 
no  leverage  left  to  Independents  on  any 
level.  Their  only  hope  was  to  seek  an  end 
to  Import  quotas  from  the  President.  This 
administration  refused,  foirlng  many  In- 
dependents to  cut  production  of  gasoline 
and  heating  oil  during  much  of  the  last 
2  years.  And  as  competition  from  small 
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operators  ended,  the  competitive  lid  on 
prices  was  blown  off. 

How  did  the  majors  respond?  By  pro- 
ducing more?  By  producing  less.  Major 
companies  owning  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  coimtry's  refineries  slashed  re- 
finery runs,  as  the  Senate  Permanent 
Investigations  Subcommittee  discovered. 
Refineries  east  of  the  Rockies  operated 
at  85.3  percent  capacity  from  January  to 
June  of  1972.  Most  refineries,  on  average, 
computing  in  maintenance  time,  are 
usually  capable  of  sustaining  production 
at  92  percent  capacity. 

As  the  Senate  staff  study  revealed, 
eight  major  companies  allowed  inven- 
tories to  drop.  Exxon's  declined  8  per- 
c«it.  American  Oil's  drc^ped  almost  17 
percent.  Mobil  let  its  supplies  plummet  by 
19  percent  and  Standard  of  California's 
went  down  by  12.3  percent.  Similar  pat- 
terns emerged  in  the  rest  of  1972  and 
1973. 

As  shortages  bit  in,  the  administration 
appesded  to  the  public  spirit  of  major 
companies,  which  somehow  did  not  elicit 
the  hoped-for  response.  In  January  1973, 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  granted  the 
major  companies  permission  to  raise  the 
price  of  home  heating  oil.  and  significant 
supplies  of  this  commodity  suddenly  be- 
came available  on  the  market.  Refinery 
production  rose  to  91.4  percent  of  capac- 
ity. Nevertheless,  supplies  were  too  tight, 
and  shortages  lapped  over  into  gasoline 
runs  for  last  summer,  leaving  the  Na- 
tion short  again. 

To  all  this  was  added  the  embargo, 
which  may  emerge  as  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. At  the  rate  the  United  States  was 
becoming  dependent  upon  Arab  oil  im- 
ports— ^in  quantum  leaps — such  a  situa- 
tion 5  years  from  now  might  have  left  us 
with  the  same  intolerable  options  which 
caused  western  Europe  to  cave  In  to  Arab 
extortion. 

Tax  privileges  have  made  it  far  more 
worth  the  major  companies'  wliile  to 
driU  in  the  vast  reservoirs  of  the  Middle 
East  rather  than  seek  oil  in  regions  here 
said  abroad  where  investment  cost  is 
higher.  Further,  a  series  of  unparalleled 
price  hikes  granted  the  companies  by  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  have  placed  in- 
tolerable and  unnecessary  burdens  on  the 
American  consumer. 

It  is  vital  that  Americans  understand 
the  mentality  of  oil  giants,  as  high- 
lighted by  Senator  Frank  Chttrch's — 
multinational  company  Investigation. 
Etedlcated  to  profit  for  profit's  sake, 
these  companies,  while  based  In  the 
United  States  for  tax  and  headquar- 
ters purposes,  have  no  deep  loyalties 
■to  the  United  States.  This  was  dev- 
astatlngly  Illustrated  by  King  Faisal's 
order  to  Aramco  to  cut  off  all  supplies 
of  oil  products  to  American  front-line 
military  units,  naval  and  air,  on  occasion 
of  the  recent  worldwide  alert  during  the 
October  war.  Standard  Oil  of  California, 
Exxon,  Mobil,  and  Texaco  instantly  com- 
plied. Had  there  been  conflict,  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  military  person- 
nel could  have  perished  almost  immedi- 
ately because  of  vulnerability  due  to  fuel 
lack.  In  such  a  c£ise.  true  loyalties  of  the 
companies  stand  nakedly  revealed,  and 
the  lesson  should  not  be  l3st  on  observers 
In  this  country. 
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What  l8  to  be  done?  Cries  have  been 
heard  from  numy  quarters  calllog  for 
natloDaliaatlao  of  tb^w  multinational 
companies.  A  national  oil  and  gas  cot- 
poratlon  along  the  lines  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  has  been  suggested  in 
order  to  provide  a  yardstick  for  compari- 
son where  none  exists  today.  Legislation 
calUng  for  such  a  Federal  undertaUiic 
has  been  introduced  in  the  House  by  Con- 
gressman Jomr  K.  Uom,  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Amaz  SxsvsnoH.  Interestingly 
enough,  major  on  companies  have  re- 
acted vlcdently  to  such  proposals. 

Certainly,  however,  several  basic  re- 
forms are  desperately  needed.  At  an  ab- 
solute, immediate  minimum,  cumulative, 
immense  tax  benefits  favoring  f uvign  oil 
and  gas  devdotanent  must  be  eliminated. 
OU  companies  under  no  circimistances 
sheuld  be  allowed  to  deduct  royalty  at  tax 
payments  to  foreign  governments,  par- 
ticularly those  openly  hostile  to  the 
United  States,  from  Federal  income 
taxes.  Any  and  all  depletion  allowances 
on  foreign  oil  production  should  be  dis- 
continued. JJB.  consumers  must  no 
longer  subsidise  further  catering  to  for- 
eign markets  by  American  oil  giants, 
which  harms  chances  for  further  domes- 
tic oil  and  gas  devel(H>ment.  Taking  this 
a  step  further,  all  oil  depletion  allow- 
ances, including  the  present  22  percent 
available  here  at  home,  should  be  forth- 
with dlscontixuied.  In  the  past,  such 
writeoffs  have  been  allowed  because,  the 
argument  went,  incentives  were  reqiiired 
to  make  oil  giants  search  for  fresh  do- 
mestic supplies.  Pres^it  soaring  prices 
of  oil.  with  new  domestic  production 
bringing  $10  per  barrel,  provides  more 
than  an  adequate  Incentive  to  c(Hnpanies. 
whose  profits  are  huge,  as  to  require  them 
to  take  out  expensive  national  advertise- 
ments to  explain  them  to  an  angry 
public.  It  should  be  noted  that  such  ads 
are  all  tax  deductible. 

Another  area  of  reform  centers  about 
antitrust  laws  and  their  enforcement.  A 
series  of  studies  and  reports  Issued  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  the 
face  of  vehement  Industry  protests  and 
efforts  to  squelch  them  Indicate  the 
American  oil  industry  is  the  most  com- 
plete vertically  Integrated  Industrial 
cartel  and  monopoly  in  world  history.  It 
must  be  tooken  up  by  Oovemment  anti- 
trust action  and  a  heavy  dose  of  old- 
fashioned  competition  administered  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  First  and  fore- 
most, the  on  trust's  control  of  pipelines 
and  refineries  must  be  broken  and  a 
number  oi  new  companies,  numbering  at 
least  12,  formed,  as  the  FTC's  most  re- 
cent report  recommends.  Vat,  growing 
contTol  by  oil  of  coal,  the  alternate  fuel, 
must  be  ended  in  the  same  manner.  To- 
day, as  a  result  of  cash  acquisitions  of 
major  coal  producers  by  oil  companies, 
close  to  60  percent  of  our  production  Is 
owned  by  big  oil.  tf  ective^  preventing 
advances  in  coal  use  and  sUendng  an  in- 
dustry voice  that  should  be  heard.  These 
and  other  revelations,  emanating  tnaa 
the  rejuvenated  United  Mine  Woikers, 
are  an  urgent  sign  to  America  to  work 
fast. 

Next,  the  existing  Informatkm  black- 
out on  the  oa  Industry  must  be  lifted. 
Today.  Oofvatnment  relies  mostly  (m  In- 
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dustry's  volimtary  sutHftlssion  of  pertl- 
noit  facta  on  oil  and  gas  reserves  and 
ITredaction  for  its  own  enlightenment.  As 
a  result,  today  we  know  absolute  noth- 
ing about  the  true  state  of  reserves,  de- 
velc^moit  and  production,  "nils  Is  espe- 
cially incredible  In  light  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management's  authority  over  all 
energy  auctions  on  public  lands,  and  the 
U.S.  Oeological  Survey's  administration 
of  an  drilling  permits  on  such  leases  once 
they  are  granted.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  has  verified  the  state  of  af- 
fairs described,  concluding  that  verifica- 
tion of  submitted  data  14  essential. 

An  these  are  legitimate  reforms  which 
would  significantly  aid  in  aUevlating  the 
existing  situation.  Most  must  be  initiated 
by  tile  administration  and  foUowed 
through  on  by  the  Congress.  While  the 
oil  industry's  southern  and  conservative 
Republican  congressional  aUies  are  di- 
minishing in  number  and  are  definitely 
In  retreat  as  of  this  writing,  chances  of 
the  Nixon  administration  initiating  and 
pushing  for  such  reforms  as  are  de- 
scribed here  are  so  minimal  as  to  be 
termed  nonexistent. 
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lar.  I  am  sure  I  speak  fop:  my  colleagues 
when  I  say  that  we  wlU  miss  his  contri- 
bution to  the  House  of  Bq^reeentatives. 
but  most  of  an.  we  wffl  miss  his  friend- 
ship. 

I  wish  to  convey  my  heartiest  congrat- 
ulations and  sincere  best  wishes  for  suc- 
cess to  Bin  Mailllard  aiid  to  his  lovely 
wife,  Minie,  in  his  new  endeavor. 


WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF   CAUFORNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRteSENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  Z5.  1974 
Mr.  VKYBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hap- 
py to  Join  my  coDeagues  in  a  salute  to 
my  good  friend  Bm  Mallllard  who  Is 
l»vlng  the  House,  after  nearly  22  years 
of  service,  to  embark  on  a  new  career 
"^  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
woriring  closely  with  Bill  view  his  de- 
parture with  mixed  emo^ons,  for  while 
we  ^lare  with  him  the  excitement  and 
challenge  of  his  ambassadorial  duties 
we  are  aware  that  we  caqnot  replace  the 
leadership  and  guidance  that  he  so  gen- 
erously shared  with  Ms  colleagues  in  the 
Congress. 

Bin  Mallllard's  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience as  a  Member  of  Congress  wlU 
prove  to  be  Invaluable  in  his  new  assign- 
ment. When  I  came  to  the  Capital  as  a 
freshman  Congressman  in  1970,  BlU  had 
already  risen  to  a  rank  of  distinction. 
He  was  dean  of  the  Calilomla  Republi- 
can delegation  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Forei^  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, as  wen  as  the  second  ranking  minor- 
ity member  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee. 

In  his  conunlttee  asslgaments,  he  has 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  cope  with 
day-to-day  problems  while  keeping  long- 
term  objectives  clearly  In  view.  As  the 
permanent  ambcusador  to  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  BUI  wfll  be 
seeking  solutions  to  international  prob- 
lems, and  he  wlU  partldpate  in  weaving 
the  important  decisions  fhat  affect  the 
economic  and  political  stabUlty  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

BOl  is  a  man  at  conviction  *pd  cour- 
age. He  has  never  been  tfrald  to  speak 
out  because  an  issue  migbt  not  be  popu- 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  HOSENTHAL 

OF   NXW    TOK^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  i,  1974 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  M».  Speaker,  the 
appearance  this  week  on  the  House 
agenda  of  the  authorization  blU  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
should  prompt  House  Members  to  re- 
flect on  this  agency's  purposes  and  ac- 
complishments. 

Arms  control  must,  I  beUeve,  have  a 
protected  place  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Protected  In  this  sense:  the 
business  of  limiting  armaments,  especial- 
ly nuclear  armaments,  to  the  extent  such 
reduction  limits  the  poselblllty  of  war, 
is  the  outstanding  responslblUty  of  our 
generation;  further,  the  costs  of  past 
and  future  wars  is  an  enormous  drain 
on  our  national  budget;  yet  without  a 
proper  place  within  Government  where 
these  concerns  are  properly  represented 
and  preserved,  the  danger  is  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  more  arms  and  more  defense 
spending  wiU  prevaU. 

The  performance  of  ACDA  and  its 
predecessor  agencies  has  ))een.  like  most 
human  endeavors,  a  mix^  one.  Partly 
this  has  been  due  to  the  relatively  low 
priority  which  Presidents  and  their  mili- 
tary and  poUtlcal  advisers  have  placed 
on  arms  control.  ParUy,  this  activity  is 
most  meaningful  when  s^ng  advocacy 
is  the  principal  function  of  the  arms 
control  unit.  Often  this  has  not  hap- 
pened. Then  arms  control  beeomes  a 
somewhat  abstract,  almost  fi/'.ndpm^f  ef- 
fort to  compile  arms  controls  posslbinUes 
in  the  hope  that  some  "oustomer"  at  a 
high  level  In  Oovemment  win  buy  them. 
The  present  ACDA  Administrator,  Dr. 
Fred  Ikle,  Is  a  tough-minded  Swiss  bom 
intellectual  who  has  showz^  through  some 
exceUent  work  at  the  Rand  Corp.,  that 
he  knows  both  Government  procedures 
and  strategic  armament  systems.  His 
brief  tenure  at  ACDA  also  shows  he  is 
committed  to  analysing  carefully  the 
strategic  balance  accruing  on  both  sides 
from  such  systems  and  then  advocating 
a  defensible  deescalatory  approach. 

The  chairman  of  the  Souse  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Secunty  and  Sden- 
tiflc  Developments,  the  Hhnorable  Cue- 
MKHT  Zablocsz.  haJs  announced  an  exten- 
sive series  of  hearings  on  ACDA  in  the 
near  future.  I  stron^y  sunport  these  ef- 
forts, partly  because  I  have  such  a  high 
regard  for  Dr.  Ikle  that  I  am  sure  that  a 
careful  exposure  of  this  Agency's  work 
win  benefit  both  the  cause  of  arms  con- 
trol and  also  the  public  understanding  of 
the  important  woric  Dr.  nde  Is  directing 
so  wen. 
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I  Include  below  two  articles  on  current 
work  of  ACDA  and  Its  Director: 
[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Dec.  17,  18781 

AXUS  UlfTT  PlOHTB  A  NXW  NXBVZ  OaS — ^Dl8- 
AXlCAMXIfT  AOXIYCT  TAKXS  NXW  ADTOCACT 
BOLS  ON   WIAFONS   PLAKNIKO 

(By  John  W.  Plnney) 

Washxnoton,  December  16. — ^The  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  Is  chal- 
lenging the  Army's  plan  for  production  of  a 
new  type  of  nerve  gas  on  the  ground  that  it 
Is  militarily  lumecesaary  and  would  compli- 
cate International  attempts  to  control 
chemical  warfare. 

It  IB  doubtful  that  the  Arms  Control 
Agency,  with  a  $7-mllUon  annual  budget, 
can  prevaU  agstlnst  an  Army  that  wants  to 
spend  at  least  $200-mllllon  producing  the 
new  nerve  gas  for  Its  larger  artillery  shells. 
But  In  the  debate  now  building  up,  the 
agency  Is  staking  out  a  new  advocacy  role  on 
weapons  plaruilng. 

In  the  past.  It  has  not  been  the  custom 
for  the  Defense  Department  to  consult  the 
agency  about  new  weapons  or  for  the  agen- 
cy to  raise  any  questions  that  were  heard 
within  the  Pentagon. 

When  the  Army  decided  recently  to  go 
Into  production  with  the  new  binary  tyi)e  of 
nerve  gas,  for  example,  defense  officials  said 
that  no  attempt  was  made  to  consult  in  ad- 
vance with  the  agency.  Pentagon  officials 
said  It  was  strictly  a  military  question  of 
modernizing  the  Army's  chemical  warfare 
weapons  and  presented  no  arms  control  im- 
plications. 

But  within  academic  and  some  Congres- 
sional circles,  the  question  was  raised  as  to 
whether  the  binary  gases,  because  of  their 
ease  at  production,  would  not  Increase  the 
danger  of  proliferation  of  chemical  weapons 
and  thus  greatly  complicate  attempts  to  ban 
chemical  warfare. 

The  same  question  Is  now  being  raised 
within  the  Government  by  Fred  C.  Ikle,  the 
Swlss-bom  social  scientist  who  took  over  as 
director  of  the  agency  last  July. 

THE   COUNTXB-ABainCXKT 

with  the  agency  no  longer  directing  major 
arms  control  negotiations,  there  has  been 
some  concern  In  Government  and  academic 
circles  that  the  agency  was  being  turned  Into 
a  "think  tank"  with  little  Influence  on  poU- 
cymaklng.  But  to  Dr.  Ikle.  his  challenge  on 
nerve  gas  Is  an  example  of  how  the  agency 
can  play  an  Independent  advocacy  role  in 
presenting  the  arms  control  Impllcationa  of 
weapons  programs. 

The  binary  nerve  gas  consists  of  two  sepa- 
rate chemical  agents  that  become  lethal  only 
when  combined,  for  example.  In  an  artUlery 
shell  after  it  has  been  flred.  The  two  agents — 
one  consisting  of  a  compound  resembling  in- 
secticides used  In  the  home  and  the  other 
an  alcohol  comp>ound  that  can  be  purchased 
tQ  the  commercial  market — are  relatively 
easy  to  produce. 

For  the  Army,  principal  advantage  of  the 
binary  gas  Is  that  It  should  relieve  some  of 
the  public  and  Congressional  concern  about 
the  safety  of  storing  and  transporting  the 
present  nerve  gases. 

This  is  conceded  by  arms  control  officials, 
although  they  question  whether  It  wUl  over- 
come the  reluctance  of  European  nations  to 
have  nerve  gases  stockpiled  on  their  soU. 

But  the  counter-argument  being  raised 
by  arms  control  officials  is  that  such  a  move 
by  the  Army  may  stimulate  even  seml-lndus- 
trlallzed  nations  to  acquire  the  binary  gases 
at  a  time  when  the  United  States  Is  attempt- 
ing to  negotiate  a  treaty  to  ban  the  prolifera- 
tion of  chemical  weapons  by  banning  their 
production. 

▼BWPOmT  OF  AXMT 

Beyond  such  diplomatic  complications,  Dr. 
Ikle  Is  asking  whether  the  Army  needs  the 
new  nerve  gas. 
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The  Army  says  it  must  modernize  its 
chemical  warfare  stockpiles  so  they  will  be 
an  effectlTe  deterrent  against  Soviet  use  of 
nerve  gases.  But  Dr.  Ikle  questions  whether 
the  United  States  must  necessarily  have 
nerve  gases  to  deter  a  Soviet  resort  to  the 
weapons. 

In  other  areas,  such  as  radiological  weap- 
ons, he  said,  "we  have  not  found  It  necessary 
to  have  a  retaliatory  stockpUe  for  each 
threat." 

The  agency  says  the  Soviet  Union  would 
probably  be  deterred  from  use  of  nerve  gases 
in  violation  of  the  1026  Geneva  protocol  on 
chemical  warfare  because  such  a  drastic  step 
could  provoke  the  \ise  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  the  United  States. 

GRXATZR   TRREAT    SEEN 

Arms  control  officials  say  that  probably  a 
greater  potential  threat  Is  that  third  coun- 
tries could  acquire  nerve  gases  and  be  more 
inclined  to  use  them  In  any  war  with  the 
United  States. 

Arms  control  officials  also  question  wheth- 
er producing  the  new  gases  and  destroying 
existing  stockpiles  represent  the  best  mili- 
tary use  of  the  funds. 

As  an  alternative,  they  suggest  new  weap- 
ons, such  as  guided  bombs,  to  destroy  enemy 
stockpiles  of  nerve  gases.  Or,  they  propose, 
the  Army  might  spend  more  money  on  de- 
fensive equipment  and  training  against 
chemical  warfare — an  area  in  which  the 
Army  concedes  the  Soviet  Union  Is  now  su- 
perior. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Feb.  4,  1974] 

United  States  Ubged  To  Rmas  Land-Based 

ICBM's 

(By  Michael  Getler) 

Dr.  Fred  Ikle,  the  chief  of  the  VS.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  said  yes- 
terday that  this  country  should  "move  away 
from  reliance  on  land-based  missiles"  for 
nuclear  deterrence  and  "encourage"  the  So- 
viet Union  to  do  the  same  thing. 

In  remarks  that  may  foreshadow  a  his- 
torical and  controversial  shift  In  the  make- 
up of  U.S.  land-submarine  and  bomber- 
based-mlsslle  forces,  Ikle  warned  that  the 
thousands  of  nuclear-tipped  land-based  In- 
tercontinental balUstlc  missiles  of  both 
superpowers  wlU  become  "Increasingly  toI- 
nerable"  to  attack  from  the  other  side  as 
mlssUe  accuracy  Inevitably  Improves. 

"The  solution  to  this  problem,"  Ikle  said 
In  an  tntervlew  yesterday,  "does  not  lie  in 
prolonging  the  life  of  these  dangerous  forces 
through  <Mie  expedient  or  another. 

"Rather."  he  says,  "it  lies  In  getting  rid  of 
such  obsolete  wet^wna  through  negotiations 
and  in  our  own  t<xc«  planning." 

Ikle's  comments  are  the  first  public  sug- 
gestion by  an  administration  official  that  the 
United  States  undertake  a  major  shift  In  Its 
20-year-old  nuclear  deterrent  force. 

Such  a  change-over,  taking  several  years, 
would  place  primary  reliance  on  virtually  in- 
vulnerable mlssUe-flrlng  submarines,  and 
on  bcanbers  that  can  be  kept  airborne  during 
a  crisis. 

Ikle's  remarks  are  certain  to  stir  debate  In 
the  defense  establishment  and  some  opposi- 
tion among  supporters  of  the  ICBM  role. 

Though  Ikle  said  he  was  speaking  for  him- 
self on  this  controversial  matter,  a  State 
Department  official  noted  that  Ikle  "does  not 
have  a  suicidal  bent,"  Implying  that  his  views 
may  well  be  shared  at  least  by  his  boss,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  A.  Klsalnger. 

Similarly,  there  have  been  private  Indi- 
cations from  White  House  officials  recently 
Indicating  that  President  Nixon,  In  a  rare 
personal  appearance  at  a  (two-hour)  top- 
level  National  Security  Council  meeting  last 
week,  went  to  considerable  lengths  to  stress 
his  personal  view  that  another  round  In  the 
arms  race  was  "futile**  and  that  a  new  arms 
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agreement  this  year  was  very  much  a  top 
priority. 

U.S.  negotiators  will  return  to  the  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  talks  In  Geneva  later 
this  month,  and  there  is  still  some  debate  In 
the  administration  about  what  kind  of  a  pro- 
posal to  put  forward. 

The  Pentagon  is  committed  to  achieving 
"essential  equivalence"  with  the  Soviets  In 
terms  of  numbers  of  weapons,  an  area  where 
the  Russians  hold  a  lead.  The  internal  debate 
Is  over  whether  the  United  States  should 
build  up  its  forces  to  reach  that  equivalence, 
a  view  which  some  officials  say  the  Penta- 
gon holds,  or  whether  both  sides  should  re- 
duce their  forces  in  some  fashion  to  reach 
that  objective. 

Without  discussing  the  forthcoming  VS. 
position,  Ikle  said  that  it  Is  "generally  agreed 
that  SALT  or  other  arms  control  agreements 
ought  to  permit  or  even  encourage  both  sides 
to  achieve  more  stability  .  .  .  and  the  beet 
way  to  shift  stability  is  to  reduce  the  unde- 
sirable forces,"  meaning  the  land-based  mis- 
siles. 

Ikle  noted  that  the  Initial  arms  agree- 
ments in  May.  1972,  allowed  some  "freedom 
to  mix"  forces,  enabling  both  sides  for  ex- 
ample, to  retire  some  old  ICBMs  and  replace 
them  with  more  submarines. 

But  Ikle  said  "a  preferred  way  of  solving 
the  issue  Is  not  to  Increase  (in  number)  the 
Invulnerable  parts,"  namely  the  submarines, 
"but  to  reduce  the  vtilnerable  elements." 
again  meaning  the  land-based  mlssUes. 

Ikle  leaves  open  the  possibility  for  futuw 
mobile  land-based  missiles,  but  neither  he 
nor  top  Pentagon  officials  seem  very  enthusi- 
astic about  such  options  at  this  point. 

The  49-year-old,  Swlss-bom  former  think- 
tank  strategist  said  he  would  agree  with  a 
recent  recommendation  by  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  a  reduction  of  one-third  of 
each  side's  land-based  ICBM  force  over  the 
next  five  years,  with  subsequent  reductions 
to  follow.  This  would  also  help  close  the  nu- 
merical gap  since  the  Soviet  Union  has  mrae 
ICBMs  (1.618)  than  the  United  States 
(1,054). 

He  does  not  favor  unilateral  VS.  reduc- 
tions, and  conceded  that  Interesting  the  Bo- 
lets  In  an  ICBM  force  reduction  proposal 
woxUd  be  difficult  because  of  their  very  large 
Investment  In  land-based  missiles  and  their 
emphasis  on  developing  new  ones. 

Ikle  said  the  Soviet  Union  seems  less  in- 
terested In  agreeing  to  "strategic  principles" 
than  the  United  States. 

"We  find  In  the  Soviets,"  he  said,  "consid- 
erable emphAsis  on  fighting  and  even  win- 
ning a  nuclear  war  rather  than  on  deter- 
rence .  .  .  disturbing  references  to  rapid 
launching  and  preemption  which  could  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  both  cotmtrles  through 
an  accident." 

"To  the  extent  tbaX  they  have  been  invest- 
ing In  this  land-based  force,  they  have  been 
moving  In  the  wrong  direction  from  the  view 
of  strategic  stabUlty." 

Ikle  beUeves  that  the  logic  which  led  orig- 
inally to  deployment  of  land-based  xnlasUes 
16  years  ago  was  faulty. 

"These  are  forces  whose  survival  depends 
on  the  assumption  that  the  adversary  will 
confine  himself  to  weapons  capable  only  of 
destroying  cities"  rather  than  those  accurate 
enough  to  hit  ICBM  silos,  he  said.  The  rush 
of  technology,  he  added,  is  certain  to  make 
these  sUoe  vulnerable  In  years  to  come.  "And 
their  vulnerability  Is  underscored  by  another 
undesirable  quality:  they  are  btiUt  for  rapid 
launching." 

Dele  said  this  "hah*  trigger"  aspect  of  land- 
based  ICBMs  In  years  to  come  wiU  increase 
the  "use  them  or  lose  them"  pressuie  on  a 
President  In  a  crisis  to  launch  his  vulner- 
able missiles  upon  warning  of  an  impending 
attack. 
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While  questtonlng  tha  long-term  valiu  of 
Iftnd-baaed  mlaiUes,  lUe  Is  a  strong  sup- 
porter at  Defense  Secretary  James  R.  Sdile- 
slnger's  recent  announcement  of  a  shift  In 
V£.  strategy  to  provide  for  a  capabllty  to 
strike  back  at  "selected"  military  targets 
rather  than  Just  cities. 

Beqiwndlng  to  critics  of  Schleslnger's 
stance,  lUe  said: 

"Being  able  to  respond  In  kind  to  an  at- 
tack which  Is  lass  than  full  scale  does  not 
Increase  the  likelihood  of  nuclear  war.  Any 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  be  Incred- 
ibly dangerous  and  In  a  rational  calculation, 
tha  risk  of  national  destruction  woxild  out- 
weigh any  expected  gain  from  initiating  nu- 
clear war. 

"On  the  contrary,  the  ability  to  respond  In 
•  limited  manner  against  military  targets 
adds  a  new  element  to  deterrence:  It  Intro- 
duces a  last  chance — should  something  have 
gone  wrong  to  avert  the  utmost  catastrophe." 


SSI— CRUEL  HOAX 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or  MZW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  a 
7-percent  Increase  in  social  securi^  goes 
Into  effect,  but  108,000  elderly  New  York- 
ers who  are  on  social  security  will  not  get 
this  increase. 

They  will  not  receive  an  Increase  in 
their  benefits,  because  they  also  partici- 
pate in  the  federally  sponsored  supple- 
mental security  income  program.  Their 
SSI  payment  will  be  reduced  by  the 
exact  amount  of  their  social  security  In- 
crease, therefore,  they  will  not  receive 
any  increase  in  any  benefits  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

We  are  locking  our  poor  elderly  Into 
a  vicious  cycle  of  poverty  where  Federal 
programs  serve  only  as  an  impetus  to 
further  frustration  not  iTbetter  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  In 
the  Record  at  this  time  an  article  fro^l 
today's  New  York  Times  in  which  Gover- 
nor Wilson,  of  New  York,  describes  this 
cruel  hoax  we  have  perpetrated  on  the 
Nation's  elderly,  dlsaUed,  and  blind: 
WtLSON  Sats  Rise  in  Sociai.  SauuKiri  Will 

Not  Help  Aozd— Calls  Tssk  Vicmcs  or 

CxtrsL  Hoax  Because  Trbb  Net  BEHEvrrs 

Ake  Umchamcbd 

(By  Peter  KlhsB) 

Governor  Wilson  said  yesterday  that  the 
nation's  poorest  old  people  would  not  get  any 
help  from  a  7  per  cent  Increase  tn  Social 
Security  benefits  that  take  effect  today. 

He  declared  they  were  victims  of  "a  cruel 
hoax"  and  "rank  Federal  discrimination." 

The  people  Involved  are  about  108.000  el- 
derly In  New  York  State  and  about  1.9  mU- 
llon  natloiumy — participants  In  the  Supple- 
mental Security  Inooma  t>rogrom  that  started 
last  Jan.  1,  shifting  aged  as  well  as  blind 
and  disabled  people  from  welfare  rolls  to  a 
new  Federal  guaranteed-tnccme  program. 

"NET  BENEnrS  UNCHANGED" 

Under  Soclal  Security  amendments,  they 
will  have  their  Supplemental  Security  In- 
ooma payments  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
the  new  Soclal  Security  Increase.  Oovemor 
WUson  noted,  'leaving  their  net  benefits  un- 
changed." 

In  a  statement,  Oovemor  WUson  said 
"Congress  must  correct  this  discrimination" 
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In  which,  he  declared  people  have  been  "mis- 
led by  Congressional  action  to  expect  In- 
creases In  their  benefits  while  the  Congress 
has  In  fact  denied  them." 

Altogether,  about  3.2  mUIion  people  were 
on  Supplemental  Security  Income  rolls  across 
the  country.  Including  279.652  In  New  York 
State  as  of  March  1 — 10r7.878  aged,  167,880 
disabled  and  3.894  blind. 

HABSHEB  FEDERAL  STANDARDS 

The  New  York  State  participants  receive 
the  nationwide  Federal  payment  for  individ- 
uals of  $130  a  month  plus  a  state-local  sup- 
plement of  up  to  $76.8S.  For  couples,  the 
basic  Federal  payment  Is  9195,  with  the  state- 
local  supplement  up  to  $99.93. 

Under  the  same  amendments  voted  by  Con- 
gress last  December  and  signed  by  President 
Nixon,  disabled  recipients  who  came  on  the 
rolls  between  last  July  1  and  Dec.  31  had  to 
imdergo  rescreenlng  to  meet  harsher  Federal 
standards  than  previous  state  welfare  rules. 

The  rescreenlng  has  reevUted  In  termina- 
tion notices  so  Tar  lor  5,492  disabled  persons 
In  New  York  State  as  of  March  21,  Including 
4,513  mothers  In  the  city.  Altogether,  about 
37,000  disabled  people  In  the  state  will  have 
to  \indergo  rescreenlng,  taut  President  Nixon 
late  Thursday  signed  a  bill  extending  the 
time  for  review  from  a  deadline  yesterday  to 
Deo.  81. 

In  his  statement  Ck>vemor  Wilson  also 
attacked  Congress  for  having  "changed  the 
rules  of  the  game"  in  lis  December  action 
by  voting  to  raise  the  Federal  payment  from 
$130  a  month  last  Jan.  1  to  $140,  but  specifi- 
cally barring  New  York  and  nine  other  high- 
supplement  states  from  getting  Federal 
funds  "with  which  to  pay  for  the  benefits 
supposedly  Included  In  ^ils  Federal  Increase." 

The  Oovemor  said  the  state  and  local  sup- 
plement was  already  scheduled  to  cost  $160- 
mUUon  under  the  original  program  voted  by 
Congress  In  1972.  New  York  State  and  other 
high-supplement  states  are  similarly  ex- 
cluded from  a  further  $g  raise  to  the  $146 
Federal  payments  July  1,  Mr.  Wilson  added. 

"A  CBUXL  aoAX" 

"Although  members  of  New  York's  Con- 
gressional delegation  fought  these  discrim- 
inatory provisions,"  Oovemor  Wilson  said. 
"Congress  adopted  a  cruil  hoax  In  which  it 
claimed  credit  for  raising  support  levels  while 
forbidding  the  expenditure  of  any  Federal 
money  to  pay  those  raises  In  certain  states. 
Including  New  York." 

The  Social  Security  benefit  Increase  of  7 
per  cent  that  Is  effective  today  for  30  million 
retired  people  throughout  the  country  Is  to 
be  followed  by  4  per  cent  Increase  on  July  l. 

But  because  this  will  also  be  an  Increase 
that  will  be  offset  by  a  reduction  In  the  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  benefits  In  New 
York  State,  Oovemor  Wilson  said,  this  will 
again  leave  the  net  benefits  of  tha  state's 
aged  pocH*  unchanged — ^unless  tha  law  Is 
changed. 
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BYELORUSSIAN   NATIONAL  REPUB- 
LIC—BORN  MARCH   25,    1918 


HON.  JOHN  I.  HUNT 

or   NEW   JESSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1,  1974 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  56  years  ago, 
the  Byelorussian  people  proclaimed  their 
national  independence  and  regained 
their  freedom  which  was  lost  to  czarlst 
Russia  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
Unfortunately  however,  the  newly 
created  Byelorussian  Democratic  Repub- 


lic soon  fell  victim  to  Bolshevik  expan- 
sionism. 

Today,  the  little  over  9  million  inhab- 
itants are  a  puppet  state  of  Russia  and 
are  ruled  from  Moscow  as  are  the  other 
constituent  republics  ol  the  U.8.SII. 

For  more  than  a  half  century,  the 
Soviet  regime  has  tried  to  break  down 
the  traditions  and  heritage  of  these 
peoples,  trying  desperately  to  strip  them 
of  their  cultural  identity.  But  in  spite  of 
these  tyrannical  efforts,  the  strimg 
willed  people  of  Byelorussia  have 
resisted,  and  have  bravely  managed  to 
keep  alive  their  hope  of  freedom  and 
eventual  restoration  of  ttteir  land. 

We  should  all  take  time  to  salute  and 
support  the  cause  of  this  captive  nation 
on  the  occasion  of  Its  Independence  Day. 


MOTHS  THREATEN  90REST  LANDS 


HON.  GUNN  McKAY 

or  TITAa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.  1974 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  concerned  about  con- 
trolling certain  destructive  insects.  These 
Insects  prey  upon  America's  natural  re- 
sources, and  offer  a  genuine  threat  to 
some  of  our  richest  lAmberland.  Two 
moth  species,  the  gypsy  moth  and  the 
tussock  moth,  are  directly  responsible  for 
the  destruction  of  millions  of  acres  of 
forest  land  in  this  countly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  feeling  that  the 
soundest  environmental  policy  would 
provide  for  the  protection  of  these  forest 
lands.  DDT  remains  the  only  agent  which 
will  halt  both  species  of  moth,  and  I 
think  there  is  a  strong  argument  for  the 
selective  usage  of  this  &gent  to  control 
these  insects. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  severity  of 
gypsy  and  tussock  motb  damage  in  our 
forest  lands,  I  am  submttting  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  from  the  February  1974 
Agrichemical  Age:  "Qypsy  Moths  Sweep 
Through  Forests ;  No  Hdp  In  Sight." 

Gtpst  Motrs  Sweep  TitBotroH  Forests: 
No  Help  In  Bioht 

Our  cover  does  not  show  a  winter  scene- 
It  is  a  summer  glimpse  of  trees  defoliated  by 
gypsy  moth  caterpillars.  Ii$st  year  alone,  this 
pest  ate  about  1.4  million  acres  of  forest  and 
orchards  in  the  United  States,  and  the  annual 
rate  of  devastation  Is  increasing.  Pennsyl- 
vania reports  a  113%  rise  in  1973,  for  In- 
stance, involving  nearly  900,000  acres.  Such 
ravaged  trees  often  succonlb  to  fires,  but  even 
when  they  don't,  thpy  masy  die  If  defoliated 
two  years  In  a  row. 

The  gypsy  moth,  which  had  been  severely 
forced  back  with  three  ye$rs  of  DDT  control 
In  the  late  1060's,  has  slnde  spread  from  the 
northeast  to  the  middle  (itlantic,  the  mid- 
west, the  southern  states,  and  last  year  was 
accidentally  Imported  lato  California.  If 
allowed  to  gain  a  foothold  there,  state  De- 
partment of  Food  and  AgrlcultTire  Director 
C.  B.  Chrlstensen  says  the  moth  could 
destroy  deciduous  trees,  including  fruit  and 
nut  bearing  ones,  along  with  pine,  fir  and 
such  varieties  of  ornamentals  as  roses  and 
holly.  More  than  11  mUllan  acres  of  eastern 
forest  have  been  infested  to  date,  and  eggs 
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representing  thousands  of  caterpillars  are 
being  found  by  vehicle  lnsx>ectlon  teams  In 
Tarlous  states.  With  up  to  1,000  larvae  hatch- 
ing from  a  single  egg  mass  and  up  to  2,000 
masses  reported  per  acre  In  the  east  last  year, 
their  destructive  capacity  Is  readily  apparent. 
They  have  been  known  to  defoliate  a  full 
grown  tree  In  a  single  day. 

Meanwhile,  another  serious  pest,  the  tus- 
sock moth,  continues  to  prey  upon  north- 
western forests,  with  a  death  toll  so  far  of 
one  million  acres  in  Washington,  Oregon  and 
Idaho.  As  a  result,  some  of  the  worst  fires  in 
history  have  been  blazing  through  this  land. 
Logging  companies  are  hxurrylng  to  get  tha 
timber  Into  their  mUIs  before  It  bums  or 
rots,  while  mills  are  already  crammed  with 
logs,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  board  feet 
remain  to  be  salvaged.  The  kill  of  immature 
timber  has  been  heavy,  and  trees  scheduled 
for  harvest  In  future  decades  cannot  be  saved. 
Many  men  are  also  refusing  to  work  In  tus- 
sock kills  In  late  summer  or  early  fall,  when 
skin  particles  shed  by  the  moths  cause  a 
reaction  similar  to  poison  Ivy  or  oak. 

Various  biological  control  attempts  have 
failed,  and  DDT  remalnis  the  only  compound 
that  will  halt  both  the  gypsy  and  t\issock 
moth.  Two  bills  have  been  Introduced  In 
Congress  to  relax  DDT  rules  for  the  gypsy 
moth  In  the  East,  and  the  Pacific  Legal  Foun- 
dation has  filed  suit  against  the  EPA,  charg- 
ing that  the  agency  Is  violating  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  by  faUlng  to  per- 
mit control  of  tussock  moths  In  the  north- 
west. The  USDA  has  asked  the  EPA  to  author- 
ize DDT  use  of  the  tussock  moth  epidemic, 
and  hearings  will  be  held  soon.  Forest  Service 
Chief  John  R.  McGulre  says  a  draft  environ- 
mental statement  has  been  filed  In  Wash- 
ington with  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  that  says  DDT  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  widespread  damage  to  forests  and 
related  resources. 

Numerous  experts  In  the  field  are  begging 
the  EPA  to  let  the  trees  be  saved,  among  them 
Dr.  J.  Gordon  Edwards,  President,  Sponsors 
of  Science  and  Professor  of  Entomology  at 
San  Jose  State  College,  who  notes:  "The  EPA 
did  recently  give  permission  for  pea-growers 
to  use  DDT  against  weevils  in  65,000  acres  of 
peas  In  the  northwest,  and  is  permitting  one 
company  In  Yakima  to  sell  DDT  for  crop 
uses  In  Washington  and  Idaho.  I  am  happy 
for  a  pea-growers,  but  I  wonder  how  long  the 
EPA  Intends  to  pimlsh  all  the  rest  of  \is  .  .  . 
and  why?" 


11500  BANANAS  ON  PIKE'S  PEAK 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALiroBinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1.  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  HJR. 
11500  is  a  bill  to  shut  down  the  surface 
coal  mining  Industry  in  the  name  of 
regulation.  It  imposes  a  tax  of  $2.50 
on  every  ton  of  coal  mined  in  the  United 
States.  The  ostensible  purpose  is  to  re- 
claim orphan  lands — acres  mined  in 
the  past  and  for  which  no  coal  operator 
is  now  responsible. 

The  bUl  thus  puts  the  cost  burden  on 
people  who  are  not  responsible  for  the 
shape  the  land  is  now  in.  But  they  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  for  It. 

The  companies  that  mine  coal  In 
Montana  and  Wyoming  will  be  called  on 
to  pay  for  supposed  environmental  dam- 
age in  West  Virginia  and  eastern  Ken- 
tacky,  which  they  had  nothing  to  do 
With. 
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This  is  as  looney  as  a  banana  planta- 
tion on  Pike's  Peak.  It  may  be  too  much 
to  expect  Justice  in  HJl.  11500.  but  it 
would  be  nice  to  see  a  touch  of  sanity. 


SOUTH  VIETNAM  AND  U.S.  AID 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or   COLOBADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.  1974 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  further  information  on 
military  and  economic  aid  to  South 
Vietnam.  Following  is  a  GAO  letter  re- 
port regarding  Department  of  Defense 
contracts  in  South  Vietnam  and  their 
relationship  to  DOD's  quarterly  reports 
to  Congress  on  the  Military  Assistance 
Service  Funded — MASP — program.  Also, 
following  is  an  article  on  multinational 
aid  to  Saigon  from  the  April  6  issue  of 
the  Nation. 

COUFTROLLEB  OeNERAL 

OP  THE  UNTTED  StATIS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  Fehruary  12. 1974. 
Hon.    Patricia    Sckboedeb, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C.: 

Dear  Mas.  Schboedxr:  In  your  August  20, 
1973,  letter,  you  asked  us  to  examine  the 
financing  of  Department  of  Defense  (DOD) 
contract')  In  Indochina.  During  a  later  meet- 
ing with  your  office,  it  was  agreed  that  we 
would  limit  our  examination  to  determining 
If  DOD,  In  reporting  to  the  Congress  on 
the  Military  Assistance  Service  Funded 
(MASF)  program,  had  used  the  value  of  the 
contracts  shown  on  the  list  of  the  UJ3. 
Defense  Attache  Office  In  Saigon. 

We  found  that  DOD's  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress have  not  reflected  the  entire  value 
of  contracts  shown  on  the  Attache  Office's 
list. 

UntU  fiscal  year  1966  the  United  States 
furnished  military  assistance  to  the  Viet- 
namese and  other  free  world  forces  In  Viet- 
nam through  the  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. In  1966  the  Congress  authorized  the 
use  of  military  funds  to  support  Vietnamese 
and  other  free  world  forces  In  Vietnam. 
This  arrangement  Is  known  as  the  MASF 
program.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  had  re- 
quested this  program  on  the  grounds  that 
separate  financial  and  logistics  systems 
for  VS.  and  other  military  assistance  forces 
In  Vietnam  would  be  too  cumbersome,  time 
consuming,  and  inefficient.  The  Secretary 
stated  that  a  similar  problem  during  the 
Korean  War  had  been  solved  by  programing, 
budgeting,  and  funding  aU  requirements 
under  military  appropriations.  In  authoriz- 
ing the  MASF  program,  the  Congress  stated : 

"Within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each 
quarter,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
render  to  Congress  a  report  with  respect  to 
the  estimated  value  by  purpose,  by  country, 
of  support  furnished  from  such  appropria- 
tions."   (Underscoring   supplied.) 

During  1971  and  1972  we  reviewed  the 
MASF  program  to  determine  If  DOD's  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  adequately  showed 
the  value  of  the  assistance  provided.  In  our 
report  to  the  Congress,^  we  stated  that  the 
estimated  amounts  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress  were  significantly  understated.   DOD 
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reported  it  had  provided  $1.5  billion  in  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Vietnam  In  fiscal  year 
1971,  but  we  estimated  It  had  provided  about 
$1.9  billion  In  military  assistance.  The  pri- 
mary reason  for  this  difference  was  that 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  had  estimated  the 
value  of  support  rather  than  reported  the 
actiial  value  of  material  delivered,  as  was 
done  under  the  Mmtary  Assistance 
Program. 

The  fiscal  year  1974  MASF  budget  follows: 
(In  millions  of  doliirs) 


Appropriition 


Sarvice 


Operation 
and 
mainte-     Procure-      Military 
nance         ment  penonnel 


ToUl 


476.7 

525.5 

19.9 


Army 355.9  80.4  40.4 

Air  Force 247.1        278.4 

Navy 19.9 

Total 622.9         358.8  404        1,022.1 


Of  the  $622.9  million  budgeted  for  (H>era- 
tlons  and  maintenance,  we  Identified  at  least 
$190  million  for  contractual  support. 

The  Army  and  Air  Force  obligation  amounts 
contained  In  DOD's  reports  to  the  Congress 
on  the  MASF  program  were  estimates  of  the 
apprc^riatlons  that  were  obligated  during 
the  past  quarter,  but  the  Navy  reported 
actual  obligations.  Since  the  estimates  did 
not  necessarily  have  a  direct  relationship  to 
actual  obligations  during  a  quarter,  we  ex- 
amined the  actual  contracts  In  effect  during 
the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1974. 

According  to  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
the  best  available  list  of  all  contracts  in  Viet- 
nam Is  the  Attache  Office's  monthly  list, 
which  Includes  contracts  for  the  support  of 
Vietnamese  and  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  The  Sep- 
tember 30,  1973,  list  included  187  contracts. 
of  which  27  were  for  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  DOD 
officials  told  us  that  contracts  for  the  support 
of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  were  not  part  of  the 
MASF  program. 

The  remaining  160  contracts  were  valued 
at  $134  million.  There  are  a  number  of  rea- 
sons why  the  amount  budgeted  for  con- 
tractual support — $190  million — differs  from 
the  value  of  contracts  of  the  Attache  Office's 
list.  Two  reasons  are  (1)  the  budgeted 
amoimt  covers  the  entire  fiscal  year,  whereas 
the  Attache  Office's  list  includes  only  con- 
tracts awarded  through  September,  and  (2) 
negotiated  contract  prices  usually  differ  from 
the  estimates  on  which  the  budget  Is  based. 

The  Army  and  Air  Force  budgets  (see  p.  2) 
Include  a  list  of  the  types  of  contractual  sup- 
port to  be  provided  to  the  Vietnamese.  We 
therefore  considered  matching  the  contracts 
awarded  through  September  30,  1973,  with 
those  included  In  the  budget  descr^tlons  to 
determine  whether  the  support  being  pro- 
cured was  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  budget.  But  service  representatives  told 
us  that  we  could  not  do  this  because  CI )  two 
or  more  contracts  could  be  awarded  for  a 
specific  budgeted  line  Item,  (2)  the  negoti- 
ated contract  price  can  vary  significantly 
from  the  budget  price,  and  (3)  descriptions 
of  the  types  of  support  shown  in  the  budget 
and  on  the  Attache  Office's  list  differed. 

To  make  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  differ- 
ences. If  any,  between  the  Attache  Office's  list 
and  reported  budgeted  line  items,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  work  would  have  to  be  done 
in  Hawaii  and  Vietnam.  We  discussed  this 
with  yoMX  office,  and  it  was  agreed  that  this 
work  would  not  be  dme  at  this  time. 

We  do  not  plan  to  distribute  this  report 
further  unless  you  agree  or  publicly 
annotuice  its  contents. 
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Wa  trust  tlUa  Infomutlon  wpoikU  to  your 
rcquMt.  Pl«Me  advlM  w  If  w«  OHi  b*  of 
f  urtbar  matctanc*. 

Slnoaraly  youn, 

&.  P.  KlUJB. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  Vntted  States. 

I  MOLTUTATIONAI.    Am    TO    SAIOOir 

(By  Mark  Selden) 

(Nan.— Mark  Salden,  aaocUt*  profeoor  of 
history  »t  Wmhlngton  UnlTsnlty  (8t.  Louis) . 
Is  St  present  worklog  sod  writing  at  ths  In- 
stitute of  Developing  Boonomles  In  Tokyo.  He 
Is  tlM  aotbor  at  Open  Secret:  His  Klsslnger- 
MUon  Doctrine  In  Asia  (Harper  &  Row)  and 
H*«"^^"g  Asia:  bsays  on  the  Uses  of  Amer- 
ican Power  (Partheon).) 

ToxTo. — ^The  World  Bank  has  launched  a 
major  drive  aimed  at  propping  up  the  Saigon 
regime  in  violation  at  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Paris  accords  on  Vietnam. 

Japan  Is  playing  a  leading  role  In  generat- 
ing the  International  financial  backing  which 
underwrites  the  Thieu  regime's  blatant  vio- 
lations of  the  accords. 

Saigon  is  poised  at  the  brink  of  econom- 
ic— h«noe  pc^tlcal— collapse  whieh  can  be 
forestalled  only  by  long-term  infusions  of 
aid  on  a  massive  scale. 

These  eoocltislons  emerge  from  the  "Wcvld 
Bank  P^ien."  a  voluminoiis  series  of  secret 
reports  and  documisnts  which  reveal  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  has  entered  a  decisive  new 
stage.  Prom  the  early  lIMOs,  the  United  States 
resorted  successfully  to  special  war,  grotmd 
war,  air  war.  Vletranit«tlon  and  negotlatton 
in  its  abortive  attempts  to  ""'«>«"«*^  the 
National  Liberation  Ront.  In  the  months  fol- 
lowiiig  the  Paris  accords  it  became  clear  that 
the  United  States  would  turn  increasingly  to 
intematlonaUzatlon  as  the  Important  means 
to  by-pass  the  accords  and  secure  victory  for 
Saigon  at  reduced  cost  to  the  United  States. 
As  Henry  BJsslnger  told  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  In  September,  "We 
favor  broad  international  participation  in 
postwar  assistance  to  Indochina."  He  listed 
the  World  Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
B«nk,  the  Intarnational  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  United  Nations  as  potential  channels  for 
this  participation.  Representatives  of  each  of 
thsse  organisations  and  of  fifteen  major  cap- 
italist nations  led  by  the  United  States. 
Ranoe.  Japan  and  West  Germany,  secretly 
assembled  in  the  World  Bank's  Paris  ofllees 
on  October  16-lS  tb  "Informally  discuss"  Im- 
plementation of  multUataral  aid  to  Saigon. 

While  the  United  States  Is  the  driving  force 
behind  Intomatlonalisatlon  of  the  war,  Ja- 
pan's active  role.  In  direct  violation  of  the 
Paris  accords,  runs  like  a  black  line  through- 
out the  papers.  The  Initial  suggestion  for  a 
coordinated  aid  program  came  ftom  the  sin- 
gle international  organization  which  Japan 
dominates,  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 
President  Shiro  Inouye  initially  called  on  the 
World  Bank  to  co-qmnsor  the  project  in  No- 
vember 1S73. 

When  President  Thieu  offlciaUy  asked  the 
World  Bank's  help  in  organizing  an  interna- 
tional aid  group  in  April  1973,  Bank  President 
Robert  McNamara,  who  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  adminis- 
trations had  been  the  chief  architect  of  the 
mflitary  desecration  of  Vietnam,  Indicates  his 
winingneas— provided  a  truly  international 
effort  could  be  mounted.  Thereupcm,  Japan, 
South  VlstnamsM  seocmd  leading  trade  part- 
ner and  $7  btlllon  richer  as  a  result  of  Amer- 
ican war  procurements,  proposed  the  October 
1873  meeting  to  lay  oat  the  eohams  for  mul- 
tilateral aid. 

Japan,  along  with  nanoe  and  West  Oer- 
many.  has  already  provided  outright  grants 
and  loans  to  the  Thieu  regime.  (Negotiations 
are  also  In  prograas  for  aid  from  Canada. 
Australia.  Korea  and  Tilwaa.)   Tb*  Work! 
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Bank  estimates  that  aid  from  non-UJB. 
sources  will  come  to  $100  ailllion  in  1974,  up 
from  $50  million  in  1973.  Japan's  pledge  of 
$60  million  remains  the  largest  sum  by  any 
country  except  the  United  States.  EzpIorat<H7 
missions  to  South  Vietnam  from  Mitsubishi 
and  Keldanren  (the  Japan  Federation  of  Bus- 
ness  Organizations)  have  been  followed  by 
elaborate  postwar  development  plans  involv- 
ing Japanese  capital,  though  prudence  has 
thus  far  deferred  action.  Japan  also  sent  the 
largest  and  most  impresslTe  delegation  to 
the  maetlng  sponsored  by  the  World  Bank 
and  the  Asian  r>evelopment  Bank:  a  nine- 
member  team  led  by  Klyohisa  Mlkanagi.  di- 
rector general  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Bureau.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

What  sums  are  at  stake  tn  the  multilateral 
proposals  to  aid  Thieu?  R.  H.  Nooter,  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  tmd 
head  of  the  UJ9.  delegation  at  ParU  last  fall, 
told  Congress  "one-third  to  one-half  (of 
total  aldl  .  .  .  within  two  to  three  years." 
Through  1973  the  United  States  shouldered 
well  over  90  per  cent  of  all  aid  to  Saigon. 
The  World  Bank's  second  mission  to  Vietnam 
(a  first  mission  had  visited  in  June,  Its  report 
providing  the  basis  for  discussion  at  the 
October  meeting),  detailed  the  vast  sums 
required  Projecting  what  it  euphermlstlcally 
labeled  a  "medium  'long-haul'  case"  of  aid. 
It  stipulated  a  mintmuTn  of  $11  billion— «x- 
cliislve  of  military  aid  between  now  and 
1990. 

Based  on  Saigon's  most  optimistic  projec- 
tion for  economic  growth  In  the  1970b,  the 
World  Bank's  second  mission  concluded  that 
"net  aid  required  In  1980  would  still  be  of 
the  order  of  $770  million  a  year,  or  about 
$100  million  higher  than  seems  probable  for 
1974."  Continuing  a  fantasy  based  on  the 
supposition  of  an  annugd  export  growth  of 
25  to  30  per  cent,  the  study  nevertheless 
concluded  that  even  In  1990.  aid  would  have 
to  fill  a  $450  million  anniial  gap  In  order  to 
keep  the  regime  afloat.  Two  decades  hence, 
Saigon  will  require,  at  best,  aid  roughly 
comparable  to  1974  figures.  What  Is  pro- 
jected, in  short,  are  massive  International  in- 
fusions of  capital — 70  per  cent  of  it  In  grants 
and  the  rest  on  low  Interest  deferred  loans — 
on  a  semi-permanent  basis. 

The  full  significance  of  the  Bank's  pro- 
posal emerges  when  Its  underlying  political 
assumptions  are  exposed.  For  the  cardinal 
principle  of  this  report — directly  subversive 
of  the  Paris  accords — Is  that  Saigon  is  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam.  For  example, 
while  the  accords  give  equal  status  to  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Government 
(PRO)  and  the  Republic  at  South  Vietnam, 
chairman  of  the  October  meeting.  IJ*3t 
Carglll  of  the  World  Bank  designates  the 
four  states  of  Indochina  as  follows:  the 
Khmer  Republic,  the  Government  of  Laos, 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  The  documents  niien- 
tlon  the  PRO  government  only  once  In 
passing,  noting  the  existence  of  "pockets" 
under  its  control. 

In  the  face  of  Thleu's  persistent  and  pub- 
licly proclaimed  violations,  multilateral  aid 
sustains  and  rewards  the  sabotage  of  the 
accords  and  prolongs  the  holocaust.  Little 
wonder  that  a  World  Bank  official  described 
the  Issues  as  a  "terribly  delicate  matter  that 
could  easily  be  upset  by  «ndue  publicity." 
The  Bank  must  maintain  a  "politically  neu- 
tral stance"  and  "the  question  of  multilateral 
assistance  to  llileu  Is  very  political." 

By  Its  actions,  the  United  States  has  made 
abtmdantly  clear  its  own  intention  to  dis- 
regard the  accords  and  provlds  Thien  with 
the  military  hardware  to  secure  victory.  In 
the  first  eight  months  after  the  cease-fire  it 
supplied  Saigon  with  200,000  tons  of  ammu- 
nition, including  86,000  bombs.  In  early 
March,  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  William 
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Clements  told  Congress  th$t  South  Vietnam 
would  be  In  "extremely  dire  straits"  unless  an 
additional  $600  million  in  military  aid — for 
a  toal  of  $1.6  billion — were  forthcoming  Im- 
mediately. It  Is  worth  noting  in  this  oontezt 
the  stunning  arrogance  at  Dr.  Kissinger's 
September  statement  explaining  the  "recess" 
in  discussion  of  aid  to  the  Democratic  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam,  "pending  assurance  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  observing  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  cease-fire  agreement.  No  re- 
quests for  aid  funds  for  North  Vietnam  will 
be  made  until  we  are  satisfied  as  to  North 
Vietnamese  adherence  to  the  agreement." 

Gabriel  Kolko  recently  sunmiarized  the 
situation  in  Saigon  as  follows :  "It  is  corrupt. 
It  has  less  American  money  to  spend  than 
ever  before,  it  does  not  really  administer 
most  of  the  areas  It  claims  to  'control,'  the 
goods  It  Imports  have  been  subjected  to  \m- 
usually  high  Inflationary  pressures,  it  faces 
enormous  capital  flight  ttom  Its  own  de- 
votees, It  has  a  monumental  Inflation,  over- 
sized and  nonproductive  army,  and  a  vast 
wban  population  forced  to  remain  within 
range  of  Its  guns  for  security  reasons  but 
which  Is  an  economic  cancer  and  social 
threat,  ad  infinitum." 

The  great  contributions  of  "The  World 
Bank  Papers"  Include  th$ir  detailed  and 
devastating  portrait  of  the  decay  of  the 
Saigon  economy.  Based  exclusively  on  infor- 
mation provided  by  Saigon  (some  of  it  so 
outrageous  as  to  embarrass  even  Washington, 
e.g..  Thleu's  claim  to  control  96  per  cent  of 
the  population),  the  data  nevertheless  ex- 
poses the  thinly  veiled  Saigon  propaganda 
which  is  offered  by  way  of  conclusion.  For 
example:  "AH  available  evidence  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  Investment  outlays  since 
the  early  1960s  have  been  insufficient  even 
to  maintain  existing  productive  assets  .  .  . 
while  population  has  grown  by  more  than  40 
per  cent."  Or  "per  capita  commodity  output 
fell  by  more  than  20  per  cent  from  the  early 
19608."  As  production  stagnated  or  declined, 
the  service  sector  increased  rapidly.  Service, 
that  Is,  to  American  troops  and  the  Viet- 
namese upper  classes.  And  with  the  with- 
drawal of  VS.  forces  and  the  consequent 
decline  of  UJ3.  plaster  purchases  from  $408 
million  in  1971  to  $100  mUllon  in  1973.  this 
sector  collt4>8ed  in  turn. 

Meanwhile  the  casualties  of  war  Include 
more  than  7  million  refugees,  an  urban 
population  (largely  squatter  and  unem- 
ployed) which  has  more  than  doubled  since 
1960,  and  1.2  million  men,  15  percent  of  the 
labor  force,  retained  in  the  Saigon  army.  In 
1973.  construction — a  crucl$l  long-range  In- 
dicator— fell  to  the  lowest  lavel  since  1968.  As 
one  Saigon-based  American  expert  admitted 
in  the  January  Attan  Survef,  "The  year  1973 
witnessed  a  continued,  but  ultimately  pre- 
clptlous,  deterioration  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese economy."  I 

These  problems  are  compounded  by  an  in- 
flation that  is  without  parallel  in  Asia  since 
the  collapse  of  Kuomlntahg  China  in  the 
1940s.  Even  Saigon's  doctoifed  figures  reveal 
inflation  running  at  better  than  60  percent 
in  1973;  the  regime  was  forced  to  devalue  tb* 
piaster  nine  times  in  that  year.  Under  these 
conditions,  and  with  security  at  best  prob- 
lematic, the  much  advertised  effort  to  lure 
foreign  Investment  has  fallen  flat — less  than 
$10  million  was  ventured  in  the  decade 
which  ended  in  1973.  according  to  the  au- 
thOTltatlve  Pacific  Basin  Report  survey  of 
November.  And  the  flight  of  domestic  capital 
to  safer  havens  abroad  continues:  from  the 
mid-1960s  negative  savings  have  averaged  5 
percent  of  gross  domestic  product. 

In  response  to  these  problems  Thleu's 
solution  remains  more  dollars  for  the  mili- 
tary. Its  budget,  which  exceeds  two-thirds  of 
government  outlays,  will  sweu  in  1974  by  an- 
other 12  percent.  Tet  It  is  no  longer  possible 
to  evade  the  problem  of  a  vast  gap  between 
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liudget  outlays  and  expenditures,  which 
grew  from  a  1973  deficit  of  115  billion  pias- 
ters to  166  billion  tn  1974.  As  the  first  World 
Bank  mission  pointed  out.  "the  cost  of  con- 
ducting the  war  was  in  effect  borne 
tbroad  ...  in  the  form  of  support  for  the 
government  budget  which  beciame  Increas- 
ingly imbalanced  as  defense  expenditures 
mounted.  .  .  .  The  essential  object  of  exter- 
nal assistance  has  been  to  provide  the  budg- 
etary support  necessary  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired military  capability  in  Vietnam.  .  .  .** 
But  the  United  States  is  no  longer  able  or 
willing  to  pick  up  the  entire  tab.  It  is  here 
that  multilateral  aid  enters  the  scene  as  an 
XntbgnX  part  of  the  effc»:t  to  "achieve  the 
desired  military  capability"  for  the  Saigon 
r^ime. 

While  the  World  Bank.  Asian  Develc^mant 
Bank  and  International  Monetary  Fund  at- 
tempt to  create  an  effective  multilateral  aid 
mechanism,  the  United  States  is  pressuring 
its  aUies  to  provide  immediate  bilateral  aid 
and  to  form  a  working  group  to  coordinate 
overall  assistance.  Such  a  course  promises  no 
more  success  than  the  decade-long  Ameri- 
can effort— or  the  Ftench  or  Ji^Mnase  at- 
tempts which  preceded  it — to  make  Saigon  a 
viable  government.  Such  costly  moves  will 
certainly,  however,  breach  the  Paris  accords 
and  prolong  the  war. 

Now  is  the  time  to  call  to  account  the 
World  Bank,  the  IMF,  the  ADB  and  the 
United  Nations,  as  well  as  the  American, 
Japanese  and  other  governments  that  at- 
tended the  October  meeting,  for  their  action 
in  violating  the  international  accords  and 
the  right  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
determine  their  own  destiny. 

THX   WOKU)   BANK   PAPXKS 

Chairman  [IPJbl.  Carglll]  Opening  Be- 
marlu.  October  16, 1973. 

Statement  by  Mr.  Krishna  Moorthl,  Vice 
President,  Asian  Development  Bank,  Octo- 
ber 16.  1973. 

Statement  for  Paris  Meeting  on  Indochina 
by  IMF  Representative.  October  16,  1973. 

Report  of  An  Economic  Reconnaissanoe 
Mission  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Septem- 
ber 28,  1973.  Report  No.  198a-VN.  Document 
of  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development/International  Development  As- 
sociation. 

Current  Economic  Position  and  Prospects 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  January  18, 1974. 

Report  No.  316-VN.  Docimient  of  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment/International Development  Associa- 
tion. 


THE  FEDERAL  MINIMUM  WAGE 
RATE 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  KICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28,  1974 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wa^  one 
of  many  Members  of  Congress  who  voted 
in  favor  of  H.R.  12435.  a  blU  to  raise  the 
hourly  minimum  wage  and  extend  cover- 
age to  some  7  million  additional  workers. 

Prior  to  the  bill's  passage  the  Nixon 
administration  charged  that  this  legis- 
lation would  be  inflationary  and  create 
widespread  imemplosmient. 

Mr.  Weaker,  the  Nixon  administration 
Is  incorrect  in  its  figuring.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  statistics  brought  to 
our  attention  have  dispelled  President 
Nixon's  unfounded  myths. 

First,  minimum  wage  Increases  are  not 
inflationary.  It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that 
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this  conclusion  has  finally  been  admitted 
publicly  by  the  U.S.  CHiamber  of  Com- 
merce. And,  it  has  been  substantiated  by 
the  economic  effects  studies  which  are 
Issued  annually  by  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  earner  rather  than  being  the 
contributor  to  inflation,  is  the  chief  vic- 
tim of  Inflation.  Due  to  increased  Infla- 
tionary erosion  today's  $1.60  minimum 
wage  buys  less  than  the  $1.25  minimum 
wage  bought  in  1966. 

Second,  minimum  wage  Increases  do 
not  create  widespread  unemployment. 
Again,  successive  Labor  Department 
studies  on  the  economic  effects  of  mini- 
mum wage  increases  have  concluded  that 
wages  of  the  lowest  paid  workers  have 
increased  without  any  adverse  employ- 
ment effects. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  act  is  just 
as  valid  today  as  it  was  during  the  era  of 
its  enactment — to  maintain  a  floor  un- 
der wages  in  order  to  provide  at  least  a 
subsistence  wage  for  American  workers. 

The  majority  of  minimum  wage  earn- 
ers are  either  heads  of  household  or 
major  contributors  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  household.  The  proposed  Initial 
minimum  wage  increase  of  $2  will  provide 
a  gross  Income  of  $4,000.  The  poverty 
level  Income  threshold  for  a  nonfarm 
family  of  four  in  the  continental  United 
States  is  an  annual  net  income  of  $4,300. 

These  figures  obviously  make  the  case 
for  increasing  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  rate. 


ABOVE  ALL,  A  STALWART  SOLDIER 
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HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1,  1974 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kansas 
and  the  Nation  have  lost  a  distinguished 
soldier  and  citizen  with  the  recent  pass- 
ing of  Lt.  Oen.  Joe  Nlckell.  General 
Nlckell,  a  native  of  Kansas,  had  a  diver- 
sified and  successful  career  Including 
service  in  the  Kansas  Legislature. 

He  was  best  known  to  many  of  us  as 
adjutant  general  of  Kansas  for  21  years, 
and  the  effective  sp<Aesman  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

The  following  editorial  from  the 
Topeka,  Kans.,  Daily  Capital  effectively 
describes  the  brilliant  and  successful 
career  of  General  Nickell.  All  of  us  who 
knew  and  respected  him,  mourn  his  loss: 

Abovx  Aix,  a  Stalwaxt  Sousiot 

WhUe  all  of  his  multitude  of  friends 
knew  him  as  a  soldier,  some  remembered 
Lt.  Oen.  Joe  Nickell  beet  as  a  newBpi4>er- 
man,  a  photographer,  a  radio  newscaster,  a 
lawyer,  a  legislator  or  a  state  official. 

His  first  military  service  was  with  the 
Alabama  National  GKiard  in  1915,  then  with 
the  Missouri  National  Ouard  in  1916.  Ihe 
next  year  he  enlisted  and  served  during 
World  War  I  with  the  4and  (Rainbow)  Dlv- 
sion. 

General  Nlckell  capped  hia  military  ca- 
reer by  serving  for  21  years  as  Kansas  ad- 
jutant general,  being  appointed  by  former 
Oov.  Bdward  F.  Am. 

An  articulate  ipokeaman  tar  the  Kbhhss 


National  Ouard.  General  Nlckell  was  the 
driving  force  behind  state  legislation  which 
led  to  the  construction  of  68  state-owned 
armories. 

After  his  service  in  World  War  I,  Gener- 
al Nlckell,  who  was  bom  in  Parsons,  Kan., 
became  city  edittK-  of  The  Daily  Capital  and 
was  one  of  the  first  radio  newscasters  in  the 
Topeka  area.  He  gave  the  news  over  WIBW 
and  was  known  as  "Big  Nick."  WhUe  he 
was  busy  as  city  editor  and  newscaster,  he 
also  was  a  news  photographer. 

General  NlckeU  attended  Crelghton  Uni- 
versity In  Omaha  and  Washburn  Law  School 
where  he  earned  his  law  degree.  He  practiced 
law  in  Topeka  and  was  first  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  then  to  the  State 
Senate.  He  also  served  as  State  Workmen's 
Compensation  Commissioner  and  as  state 
director  of  Selective  Service. 

In  World  War  n  he  was  sent  to  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  as  commander  of  the  164th  Field 
ArUllery  Battalion  and  was  beachhead 
commander  during  the  1943  VS.  attack  to 
recapture  the  Island  of  Attn  from  the 
Japanese. 

His  promotion  to  full  colonel  was  made  In 
1943  on  the  beach  at  Attn  by  Gen.  Simon  B. 
Buckner.  Later  In  the  war,  Nlckell  became 
chief  of  transportation,  superintendent  of 
Army  Transportation  and  commander.  Har- 
borcraft  Detachment  at  large,  Alaska  Defense 
Command. 

He  was  an  Instructor  at  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  College.  Ft.  Leavenworth  in 
1946  and  1947  and  in  1948  was  assigned  to 
Headquarters,  35th  Division  Artillery.  Kansas 
Army  National  Guard. 

This  was  followed  by  promotion  to  brig- 
adier general  and  assignment  to  Headquar- 
ters and  Headquarters  Detachment,  Knnnan 
Army  National  Guard,  as  adjutant  general 
on  May  21. 1961. 

General  NlckeU  was  promoted  to  major 
general  In  1966.  While  federal  recognition 
was  withdrawn  In  1960  because  he  had  at- 
tained maximum  age  in  grade.  NlckeU  was 
promoted  to  Ueutenant  general  by  executive 
order  \uider  leglslatve  authority.  He  retired 
in  1972. 

General  Nlckell  was  particularly  proud  of 
his  service  as  state  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  as  state  conunander  of  the 
MUitary  Order  of  World  Wars. 

His  many  mUltary  service  medals  and 
the  various  fields  of  endeavor  that  held  his 
Interest  along  the  way  attest  to  the  fullness 
of  his  life  that  spanned  most  of  78  years. 


INTERNAL  SECURITY  COMMITTEE- 
NO  BUSINESS 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF   NEW    YOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  you 
believe  that  In  this  day  and  age  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  spends  Its  time  study- 
ing "the  theory  and  practice  of  Commu- 
nism"— on  $475,000  of  the  taxpayers' 
money?  It  would  be  cheaper  to  dissolve 
the  committee  and  pay  its  members'  tui- 
tion for  a  college  refresher  course. 

Incredibly,  there  they  sit,  with  the  11th 
largest  budget  and  the  8th  largest  staff 
of  all  21  standing  committees  of  the 
House.  Forty-two  people  work  for  the 
Internal  Security  Committee — and  not 
one  bill  from  this  committee  has  passed 
the  House  in  the  93d  Congress.  The  aver- 
age number  of  bills  referred  to  each  com- 
mittee was  579 — but  only  13  bills  were 
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referred  to  this  committee  and  8  of  these 
were  duplicates.  AH  the  others  actually 
belong  In  other  Jurisdictions,  notably  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

By  comparison,  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  limps  along  with  a  staff  of  17 
and  a  budget  of  $150.000 — at  a  time  when 
our  veterans  are  telling  us  what  they 
think  of  the  treatment  they're  getting. 
Ways  and  Means  has  a  staff  of  29  and  a 
budget  of  $125,000.  Yet  Veterans'  Affatas 
passed  Into  law  last  session  5  bills,  and 
Ways  and  Means.  12  bills.  Oddly  enoiigh. 
the  only  other  committee  that  got  no 
legislation  passed  at  all  was  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 
They  have  four  staffers  and  $25,000. 

The  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
spent  only  21  days  In  hearings  last  ses- 
sion and  listened  mostly  to  Its  own  staff, 
lliey  tried  to  restrict  the  right  of  UJS. 
citizens  to  travel;  tried  to  get  loyalty- 
security  checks  on  Federal  employees 
tl^teiud,  and  to  prove  that  prison  riots 
are  caused  by  subversive  literature.  Mt^- 
be  It  is  Just  as  well  they  did  not  get  any 
legislation  passed. 

So  what  else  did  they  do  to  Justify  our 
$475,000 — besides  hauling  in  a  couple 
of  octogenarians  thougbt  to  have  been 
Communists  In  the  1930's?  llielr  chief 
Job,  it  seems.  Is  to  maintain  files  on  sus- 
picious characters,  sometimes  including 
Tbee  and  Me.  But  we  need  not  be  indig- 
nant— it  turns  out  that  their  files  are 
useless,  too. 

Between  November  3.  1972,  and  May 
15,  1973,  the  ClvU  Service  Commlssian 
checked  their  files  10^520  times  for  In- 
f ormatloQ  aa  applicants  for  Federal  em- 
ploymaat  ActuJally  there  Is  no  law  that 
gives  the  Commission  the  right  to  do  so, 
but  that  Is  another  stoiy.  nils  story  ends 
with  the  CSC  discarding  95  percent  of 
the  msc  data  as  '^ot  material  or  perti- 
nent to  the  person  under  investigation.'' 
Records  on  the  other  5  percent  were 
duplicated  by  data  in  the  FBI  or  other 
files. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  call  for  congressional 
reform  demands  that  we  rid  our  instita- 
tion  of  such  bumbling  boondoggles.  The 
Justice  Department  has  abolished  its 
Internal  Security  Division;  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board  wbs  killed 
by  denial  of  funds.  There  Is  recognition 
that  such  agencies  are  redundant  and 
obsolete.  This  body  should  a<A3iowledge 
that  the  Internal  Security  Committee  is 
a  vestige  of  McCarthyism  and  refuse  to 
spend  another  penny  on  It. 


BROWN,  20  YEARS  LATER 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

oy  nxmon 

IN  THE  HOX7BK  OF  BEPBEBBfTATXVB 

Mondav.  AmU  1.  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  BUnols.  Ur. 
Speaker,  the  recent  adoption  l^  ttie 
House  of  an  antlbaslng  amendment  to 
the  education  bffl  z«f  ocuses  public  atten- 
tion on  scho(d  desegregmtion  mandated 
by  the  historic  Brown  deelskm  of  30 
years  ago — ^wbere  we  have  been  and 
where  we  go  f  rcnn  here.  As  I  pointed  out 
In  offering  an  alternative  to  that  amend- 
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ment,  we  can  either  take  Issue  with  that 
decision  and  embark  on  a  rollback  of 
two  decades  of  progress — a  rollback  of 
dubious  constltutionallty^-or  we  can 
build  on  that  progress  through  construc- 
tive and  uniform  national  desegregation 
guidelines  and  programs.  Our  alternative 
amendment  was  aimed  at  accomplishing 
the  latter  course  through  Federal  fund- 
ing of  Innovative  desegregation  pro- 
grams over  a  10-year  period  involving 
minimal  transportation.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Prito)  ,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall), 
and  I  have  written  to  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee urging  an  immediate  commitment  to 
holding  hearings  on  our  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportimltles  Act  and  similar  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  26,  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  carried  an  editorial 
which  points  to  the  need  for  legislation 
like  that  which  we  havte  offered.  As  the 
editorial  states: 

Ab  the  tardy  results  of  Brown  have  shown, 
integration  may  be  a  process  more  than  a 
neatly  attainable  goal.  To  condemn  minority 
yoaths  \o  leas  than  full  educational  expecta- 
tions, because  Integratioa  u  elusive.  Is  but 
another  form  of  failing  tHoee  youths. 

Colmnnlst  Tom  Wicker,  writing  in  the 
March  29  New  York  Times,  cites  the  Pas- 
adena school  situation  in  which  the 
question  is  raised  as  to  whether  racial 
balance  is  required  to  •chieve  a  unitary 
school  system,  and  spetdflcally  whether 
the  school  board's  "Integrated  2Sone/Ed- 
ucational  Alternatives'*  plan  is  indeed 
an  acceptable  alternative  to  a  massive 
transportation  remedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  Include  copies  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ehce  Monitor  editorial,  the  Wicker  col- 
umn, and  a  New  York  Times  editorial 
on  the  antlbusing  amendment  adopted 
by  the  House: 

(From  the   Chrlstlan-Selenoe  Monitor, 

Mar.  36.  1974] 

BsowM,  20  YkaSs  Latxb 

Twenty  years  after  the  historic  Brown  de- 
segregation decision,  dvll -rights  lawyers  met 
at  Notre  Dame  last  week  to  assess  the  ded- 
ilon'B  results. 

The  results  have  been  mixed.  The  loeus 
at  oonfllct  over  sdiool  desegregation  has 
moTWl  from  South  to  Nofth.  However,  slnoe 
Brown,  the  percentage  of  blacks  attending 
Integrated  schools  in  the  Kc«th  has  steadily 
declined.  Today  fewer  than  80  percent  of 
black  youths  attend  prodomlnantly  white 
schools. 

Progress  has  been  made  In  discerning  the 
subtler  forms  of  segregatian — ^teacher  assign- 
ment, acho<a  district  llne»— that  have  had  as 
certain  a  segregating  effect  as  the  old  obvious 
dual  systems  of  the  Boulti.  And  there  have 
been  sids  benefits :  efforts  to  Integrate  schools 
have  added  to  the  moral  and  pcdltlcal  Im- 
pulse to  end  job  and  housing  discrimination. 

Behocd  desegregation  faces  one  last  major 
court  ruling:  whether  central  dty  schools 
wm  have  to  be  integrated  with  suburban 
Khools.  The  Supreme  Oourt  will  rule  on  a 
Detroit  metrop<dltlzatlon  plan  this  spring. 
Justtce  Lewis  PoweU,  whose  abstention  left 
the  similar  Richmond,  Ya..  case  in  a  tie 
last  year.  Is  thought  likely  to  vote  against 
metropolitan  remedies. 

But  even  if  metropoUttzatton  Is  upheld, 
after  the  doaen  or  so  Northern  cities  file 
slmUar  cases  and  aasumed|y  comply,  the  legal 
run  of  the  Brown  deeiston  wUl  shortly  be 
over.  The  Issue  of  how  to  l|nprova  the  spedflc 
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education  of  millions  of  yoirngsters  will  i«- 
main.  The  majority  of  bladk  youths  educated 
since  Brown  have  attended  largely  black 
^^hoolB.  And,  for  some  time  to  come,  tho 
public  schools  may  faU  short  of  full  integra- 
tion. But  education  Is  more  than  the  Issue 
of  racial  balance.  The  Instruction  of  minority 
youths  should  not  be  slighted  or  put  into 
Umbo  while  the  courts  and  school  systems 
ponder  the  matter. 

How  to  gain  an  education  despite  dis- 
advantages could  well  beoome  the  new  em- 
phasis in  urban  education.  This  is  not  to 
ignore  the  need  to  keep  on  with  efforts 
against  discrimination.  As  the  tardy  resnlts 
of  Brown  have  shown.  Integration  may  be 
a  process  more  than  a  neaCy  attainable  goaL 
To  condemn  minority  youths  to  less  than 
full  educational  expectations,  because  Inte- 
gration is  elusive,  is  but  another  form  of 
failing  those  youths. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  29,  1974] 

How  Much  Intbiratiom? 

(By  Tom  Wlcfcer) 

After  having  been  Invited  to  do  so  by 
Richard  Nixon  In  a  radio  address,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  voted  once  again  to 
prohibit  the  Federal  courts  from  ordering 
schoolchildren  bused  to  overcome  racial  seg- 
regation. Other  measures  of  this  kind  have 
been  defeated  in  the  Senate,  and  even  if  this 
one  Isn't,  It  Is  almost  certain  to  be  held  un- 
constitutional by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Tlie  persistence  of  the  poUtlcally  sensitive 
House  neverttieless  reflects  the  persistence 
of  tho  iHua — not  busing  so  much  as  the 
underljring  question  whether  achieving  a 
unitary  school  system  roquires  something 
like  racial  balance  in  a  school  district  or  only 
a  showing  that  children  are  not  excluded 
from  any  of  Its  schools  beoause  of  their  race 
or  color. 

Numerous  court  decisions  (In  the  Char- 
lotte and  Denver  cases,  for  example)  and  the 
clvU  rights  act  of  1984  seem  to  make  clear 
that  absolute  racial  balance  Is  not  required; 
but  the  problem  Is  that,  in  practice,  unless  a 
reasonable  degree  of  racial  balance  has  been 
required,  only  limited  desogregatlon  has  re- 
sulted— as,  for  example,  under  the  "freedom 
of  choice"  plans  once  widely  In  use  in  the 
South. 

Nowhere  is  this  Issue  more  clearly  joined 
than  in  Pasadena,  Calif. — the  subject  of  sev- 
eral articles  In  this  q>ace  slnoe  1970,  when 
Pasadena  undertook  an  extensive  biuing  and 
integration  program.  In  that  year,  the  Pasa- 
dena Unified  School  District,  in  the  Los 
Angeles  suburbs,  had  come  under  court  order 
from  Federal  Judge  Manuel  Real  to  achieve 
racial  balance  to  the  degree  that  it  would 
have  no  school  "with  a  majority  of  any 
minority  students." 

That  was  accomplished,  along  with  some 
striking  educational  innpvations  to  heQi 
make  the  "Pasadena  Plan"  work;  then  the 
school  board  that  developed  this  plan  nar- 
rowly survived  a  recall  vote.  In  1978,  how- 
ever, when  the  national  clisoiate  on  school  de- 
segregation had  sharply  cbanged,  Pasadena 
deetod  a  school  board  majority  committed 
to  end  "forced  busing"  »nd  to  achieve  a 
neighborhood-school  pattern. 

Lato  last  month,  tho  board  retiu-ned  to 
Judge  Real's  court  to  argMe  that  (1)  "white 
flight"  from  busing  was  a  major  factor  In  a 
loss  of  white  students  from  68  per  cent  of  the 
total  In  1969  to  about  40  per  cent  In  1973; 
(2)  the  loss  meant  that  five  schools  had 
black  majorities  in  violation  of  the  1970 
order;  (3)  although  white  flight  appeared 
to  be  leveling  off,  there  still  was  a  "white 
boycott"  on  moving  Into  Pssadena  and  send- 
ing chUdren  to  its  public  schools:  and  (4) 
therefore.  Judge  Real  A|ould  permit  tho 
board  to  Install  its  "mtegmted  Zone/Educa- 
tional Alternatives"  plan.  Also  put  forward 
was  the  board's  belief  that  neither  in  Pasa- 
dena nor   natlonaUy  had  integration  sub- 
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■tantlaUy  improved  minority  children's  edu- 
cational achievement. 

The  school  board's  alternative  plan  would 
divide  Pasadena  into  four  residential  zones, 
each  with  roughly  the  same  ethnic  balance. 
Parents  could  choose  to  send  their  children 
to  any  school  within  their  zone,  and  the  dls- 
txlet  woviid  provide  busing  for  any  child  who 
required  it.  To  prevent  this  from  being 
another  version  of  "freedom  of  choice,"  the 
board  proposed  a  competitive  system,  in 
which  each  school — in  addition  to  its  basic 
currlculxun — would  have  a  special  "minl- 
achool"  as  an  "educational  magnet" — one 
offering  a  flne  and  performing  arts  program. 
for  instance,  another  offering  an  "un- 
structured" program,  still  others  offering 
foreign  languages  or  animal  and  plant  life 
"mini-schools,"  and  the  like.  The  board 
argued  that  these  "mini-schools"  would  have 
to  compete  for  students,  thus  not  only  im- 
proving the  schools  but  achieving  substan- 
tial integration. 

Judge  Real  was  not  In4>re88ed.  He  cited 
expert  testimony  in  questioning  whether 
"white  flight"  actually  caused  by  busing  had 
been  as  great  as  the  board  contended.  He 
questioned  whether  tho  "mini -schools" 
would  retrieve  departed  white  students,  and 
why,  If  they  would,  they  could  not  be  estab- 
lished under  the  present  plan. 

School  board  chairman  Henry  Marcheschl 
had  conceded  that  as  many  as  eight  or  nine 
schools  would  become  largely  aU-black  under 
the  propoeal;  Judge  Real  said  it  also  Was 
"crystal  clear"  to  him  that,  like  any  other 
voluntary  plan,  the  board's  would  lead  to 
all-white  neighborhood  schools,  with  one- 
way busing  for  minority  pupils  who  wanted 
an  Integrated  education.  The  judge  even  dis- 
puted Dr.  David  J.  Armor  of  the  Rand  Corpo- 
ration, who  asserted  that  the  Pasadena  Plan 
had  not  Improved  minority  test  scores. 

Some  of  these  Issues  seem  worthy  of  an- 
other article.  To  Judge  Real,  the  case  was 
clear;  on  March  1,  he  refused  to  permit  the 
board  to  Install  Ito  "Integrated  Zone"  plan. 
The  school  board,  not  surprised  by  his  deci- 
sion, has  declared  Its  intention  to  carry  the 
fight  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  (>3urt,  basl- 
eally  on  the  issue  of  how  much.  If  any,  racial 
balance  may  be  required  before  a  schotd  sya- 
tem  can  bo  considered  unitary. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  28,  1974] 
FAn,TmE  m  thx  Hoitbe 

Once  again  the  House  of  Representatives, 
following  Its  own  baser  instincts  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  bad  advice,  has  tied  the  alba- 
tross of  a  mischievous  anti-busing  amend- 
ment around  the  neck  of  a  good  education 
bill.  By  placing  politics  ahead  of  principles, 
the  House  has  jeopardized  chances  for 
qieedy  enactment  of  a  measure  whose  delay 
vol  make  effective  fiscal  planning  by  the 
nation's  schools  and  colleges  virtually  im- 
possible. 

The  amendment's  most  destructive  aspect 
to  that  It  allows  reopening  of  long-settled  de- 
•egregatlon  projects,  thereby  encoiiragtng 
dormant  forces  of  reaction  to  renew  their  di- 
visive activities.  All  indications  are  that  the 
turns  of  the  rider,  lifted  almost  verbatim 
from  a  1972  Nlzon  proposal  that  was  killed 
by  the  Senate,  woidd  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  cotuts  as  a  violation  of  equal 
protection.  Regrettably,  the  majority  failed 
to  heed  a  warning  by  Representatlvo  Oarl 
I^Brklns,  chairman  of  the  House  Education 
•oA  Labor  Committee,  that  "we  are  just  fool- 
tag  ourselves"  in  pretending  that  the 
amendment  wlU  have  any  effect  other  than 
•ndangering  speedy  passage  of  a  good  bUl. 

The  irresponsible  House  action  now  makes 
it  doubly  Important  for  the  Senate,  Ignoring 
**r.  Nixon's  veto  threate,  to  approve  a  meas- 
^m  that  can  form  the  foundation  for  a  sensi- 
ble, workable  conference  blU  designed  to  pro- 
*«ct  the  best  Intereste  of  American  edu- 
cation. 
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THE  GREAT  PROTEIN  ROBBERY  NO. 
24 — STDDDS-MAQNUSON  200-MILE 
PISHING  BILL 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

or   KASSACHUBETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  ApHl  1,  1974 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
groxmd  swell  of  support  of  legislation  to 
establish  a  200-mile  interim  flsh  con- 
servation zone  In  our  coastal  waters  con- 
tinues to  grow.  Private  citizens  are 
adding  their  voices  to  those  of  business 
organizations,  in  calling  for  the  exten- 
sion of  U.S.  fisheries  jurisdiction  to  200 
miles  beyond  our  shores.  The  extension, 
originally  proposed  in  the  Studds- 
Magnuson  bill,  H.R.  8665,  would  halt  the 
stesuiy,  ongoing  assault  by  foreign 
trawlers  on  our  vsJuable  sea  resources, 
and  reestablish  a  boimtiful,  protein-rich 
supply  of  flsh  for  all  Americans. 

I  am  most  heartened  by  the  strong 
support  received  for  this  bill  from  indi- 
vidual fishermen  and  their  organizations. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  alerady  informed  my 
colleagues  of  various  endorsements  re- 
ceived for  HH.  8665 — including  those  of 
the  New  England  Conference  of  Gover- 
nors, the  International  Game  Pish 
Association,  the  Atlantic  States  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission,  and  the  Organized 
Fishermen  of  Florida.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  at  this  time  the  senti- 
ments of  other  organizations,  as  well  as 
those  of  private  citizens. 

The  Emergency  Committee  Tb  Save 
America's  Marine  Resources,  based  in 
New  Jersey,  has  offered  its  support: 

The  200-mlle  limit  would  aUow  American 
marine  blologlste  to  manage  our  off-shore 
resources  In  an  Intelligent  manner  for  the 
good  of  aU. 

Interest  In  the  bill  has  spread  to  the 
west  coast  as  weU.  The  200  California 
fishermen  who  are  members  of  the 
Salmon  Trollers  Marketing  Association 
are  as  concerned  about  foreign  Interfer- 
ence with  their  trade  as  their  east  coast 
brothers: 

We  unanimously  support  Senate  BUI  S. 
1988  by  Senator  Magnuson.  We  are  hoping 
for  speedy  passage  of  this  bill  to  protect  what 
ocean  resources  we  have  left. 

Similar  views  are  expressed  by  another 
California-based  group,  the  Humboldt 
Fishermen's  Marketing  Association  of 
Eureka: 

On  information  we  have  received  on  your 
200  mile  bill  which  you  have  Introduced  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate,  we  want  you  to 
know  we  pledge  our  full  support  for  Ite  pas- 
sage. We  have  witnessed  this  summer  such 
terrific  growth  in  the  foreign  fisheries  on 
the  West  Coast.  It  is  to  the  stage  now  that 
If  action  la  not  taken  immediately  in  Wash- 
ington we  will  have  no  flsh  left  to  worry 
about. 

Two  conservation  groups  represent- 
ing a  nationwide  membership  have 
strongly  urged  the  passage  of  the  Studds- 
Magnuson  bill.  The  Sport  Fishing  Insti- 
tute in  recent  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce  stated: 

In  our  view,  passage  by  Congress  of  S.  1988 
to  provide  for  interim  luUlateral  extension  of 
the  U.S.  marine  fisheries  jurisdiction  to  900 
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miles,  would  be  very  much  In  the  public  in- 
terest. It  would  set  the  stage  for  solving 
many  urgent  coastal  fisheries  conservation 
problems  and  it  would  create  a  significant 
new  means  of  leverage  to  gain  accommoda- 
tion by  foreign  nationals  of  the  special  needs 
of  the  valuable  anadromous  fisheries. 

Friends  of  the  Earth,  a  national  con- 
servation group,  has  expressed  similar 
concerns: 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  no  vaUd  reason 
for  delaying  the  Imposition  of  appropriate 
protection  for  our  coastal  fisheries.  The  point 
has  been  reached  where  even  one  more  year 
of  fishing  by  rapacious  foreign  fleets  can  re- 
tard recovery  of  certain  stocks  by  many  years. 

Massachusetts  organizations  share 
these  concerns  and  voice  strong  support 
for  the  measure.  Recently  I  received  this 
letter: 

The  Massachusetts  Alliance  of  Saltwater 
Sportsmen,  a  statewide  organization  of  salt- 
water fishing  clubs,  strongly  supports  your 
bill  which  would  extend  the  VS.  fishing 
jurisdiction  to  200  miles  or  the  edge  of  tho 
continental  shelf.  We  feel  the  continued 
exploltetion  of  our  fisheries  stock  demands 
this  action. 

Commercial  organizations  have  even 
more  reason  to  dread  the  consequences 
of  continuous  foreign  stssaults  against 
our  seafood  resources.  The  Provlncetown, 
Mass.,  Cooperative  Fishing  Industries 
has  written: 

We  are  enthusiastic  about  the  improved 
chance  of  yoiu-  interim  bill  to  eotebllsh  a 
200-mile  limit  until  the  coming  taw  of  the 
Sea  meeting  passes  and  ratifies  sensible  con- 
trols to  stop  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  food 
flsh  by  foreign  boate  all  over  our  traditional 
home  grounds. . . .  Continued  flshlng  by  theeo 
boate  certainly  depletes  our  stock  of  market- 
able flsh  and  causes  great  hardship. 

Individuals  have  also  come  forward  to 
endorse  the  bill,  while  expressing  con- 
cern over  present  conditions.  "The  Mass- 
achusetts fish  and  shellfish  business  hsis 
sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb  in  our  history," 
asserts  a  Pljnmouth,  Mass.,  fisherman, 
adding  that  "for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
legislation  for  the  fish  Industry  Is  long 
overdue." 

His  fears  are  echoed  by  a  Falmouth. 
Mass.,  sports-fisherman: 

...  I  have  viewed  the  foreign  over-ex- 
ploltetlon  of  our  national  fishing  grounds 
with  increasing  dismay.  Having  boarded  Pol- 
ish and  Russian  Fisheries  vessels  at  Woods 
Hole,  the  danger  of  fishery  depletion  has 
been  brought  home  to  me.  Please  foster  the 
establishment    of    2(X}-mlle    fUherles    limit. 

West  coast  residents  offer  strong  sup- 
port for  the  bill,  based  on  their  own  ex- 
periences with  foreign  vessels.  An  Oregon 
man  expresses  his  strong  sentiments: 

The  200-mile  limit  should  extend  off  the 
West  Coast  of  Calif.,  Oregon,  Wash.,  and  aU 
of  Alaska,  including  the  Bering  Sea,  the  rape 
of  these  resources  by  Japan,  Russia  and 
Korea  Is  devastating;  alresidy  they  have  com- 
pletely wiped  out  speclflc  salmon  runs  in 
Alaska.  .  .  I  commend  the  Magnuson  BUI, 
S.  1988.  and  Studds  BUI,  HJt.  9137.  and  un- 
equivooaUy  ask  you  to  vote  for  them  and 
plead  with  yotir  other  congressional  com- 
rades for  support.  We  alone  have  the  capa- 
bility to  preserve  theeo  reeoiuxses  aU  the  way 
from  whales  to  shrimp,  for  ourselves  as  weU 
aa  all  mankind. 
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A  Chatham,  Mass.,  man.  who  describes 
himself  as  "an  ordinary  fisherman,"  sees 
the  Importance  of  the  bill  as  an  interim 
measiire: 

.  .  .  alno*  intematlODAl  ■greementa  are 
tndlttonaUy  alow  In  oomlng  and  very  dilB- 
eult  to  enforce  I  am  atrongly  In  support  of 
the  aoo-mUe  umlt  becauee  I  know  the  VS. 
can  eirecttrely  manace  the  area  In  OTder  to 
pgeeerre  tbe  fllaberlee  for  all  the  world's  flsh- 
ermen  and  the  world  oonsumer. 

An  East  Orleans.  Mass..  man  speaks 
simply,  yet  eloquentiy: 

Fleaael  I  am  a  flsharman.  Please  work 
harder  for  a  200-mila  limit  or  at  least  a  fuller 
undacstaadlng  in  Washington  of  what  the 
foreign  fleet  Is  doing  to  destzxiy  the  fish  of 
onr  Northeast  waters. 

I  bag  those  of  you  irho  have  the  power  to 
help  Americans,  not  Russians  and  other  for- 
eign countries  in  this  unlawftU  destruction 
of  our  natural  resource  fish. 

Mr.  ^^eaker,  these  varied  expressions 
of  concern,  together  with  the  many 
other  unwoHcited  endcnvements  received 
from  all  sections  of  the  country,  demon- 
strate the  urgent  need  for  immediate  ac- 
tion on  this  legislation.  If  we  hope  to  con- 
tinue as  a  major  fl«h<ng  nation,  we  must 
act  now  to  preserve  our  precious  marine 
reaouroes. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MILTON  GOLDBERG 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  KKW  TOKK 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  R£PBK8KMTATIV2S 
MonOait.  April  1,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Long 
Island  community  of  Gzeat  Neck  lost  one 
of  its  most  active,  distinguished,  and  be- 
knred  citizens  on  Friday  morning.  March 
21.  Mr.  MUton  Ooldberg,  a  merchandls- 
tng  consultant  and  trustee  of  the  Great 
Neck  Symphony  Society,  died  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  at  his  home  on  West 
Shore  Bead.  Great  Neck.  Tlie  news  of  Mr. 
Goldbenrft  PMrinf  came  as  a  prof  oond 
sho^  both  to  me  personally  and  to  the 
entire  Great  Neck  oooununlty. 

Ui.  Goldberg  defoted  his  entire  pro- 
fessional life  to  the  retailing  bodneaa. 
owning  his  own  Ann.  MUton  Goldberg 
AMoclatee.  for  11  yean.  He  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Clark  Unlremty  and  Hanrard 
BoiinflM  School  and  be  began  his  career 
as  a  trainee  at  R.  H.  Macy's.  He  qulcUy 
moved  up  the  corporate  laddo-.  from 
merchandiser  at  Lane  Biyant.  to  vice 
president  of  A.  S.  Beck  Bboe  Oorp^  and 
up  to  a  vice  president  and  director  of 
Alexander's  Department  Stores.  In  1950, 
Mr.  Goldberg  became  a  senior  vice  pres- 
ident at  Bloomlngdale's  Department 
Store.  He  aooomplished  all  this  In  a  short 
time,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
onI]L64  years  old. 

We  Shan  remember  Mr.  Goldberg  for 
his  great  interest  and  work  for  tbe  Great 
Neck  Symphony  Society,  where  I  had  the 
honor  of  working  together  with  him  on 
the  board  of  trustees.  He  had  an  abiding 
love  for  the  symphony  and  participated 
in  the  sympbcny  society  with  seal. 

I  extend  my  oondolenees  and  prayers  to 
Mr.  Gfddberg's  widow.  Betty,  hi*  daugb- 
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ter,  Mrs.  Joan  Hauser,  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Dora  Hurwltch.  and  the  entbe  family. 
We  shall  miss  him  greatly,  for  we  have 
lost  not  only  a  civic  leader,  but  a  great 
friend. 


INTERSTATE  ROUTE  66 — 
THE  MISSING  LINK 


Ap 
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HON.  STANFORD  E.  PARRIS 

or  vntcnffiA 

IN  THE  HOtrSK  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.  1974 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  needs 
only  attempt  the  drive  into  Washing- 
ton from  northern  Virginia  to  realize 
the  great  transportatiati  problem  facing 
us  there.  As  automobile  congestion  in- 
creases, with  no  relief  in  sight,  the  ex- 
isting routes  are  proving  to  be  inade- 
quate for  conducting  the  flow  of  traffic 
efficiently  and  safely. 

Sixteen  years  of  court  battles  and 
highway  studies,  and  the  mmions  of 
dollars  poured  Into  them,  have  at  least 
taught  us  that  the  problem  will  not 
go  away  by  Itself.  What  Is  needed  to 
establish  a  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem leading  into  Washington,  including 
the  completion  of  Interstate  Route  66. 
The  final  segment  of  1-66  would  extend 
from  the  Beltway  (1-495)  to  Washington, 
and  appears  to  be  the  missing  Hnir  to 
the  solution  of  northern  Virginia's 
transportation  problem. 

I  have  recently  given  my  constituents 
the  opportunity  to  express  their  views 
as  to  the  merits  of  a  completed  1-66  in 
an  opinion  poll  conducted  In  my 
Eighth  District  of  Virginia.  A  clear  ma- 
jority— 66.2  percent— of  those  respond- 
ing definitely  favored  completion,  and 
believed  it  would  be  instnimental  in 
solving  northern  Virg^a's  transporta- 
tion problem.  In  addition,  under  my  leave 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  Insert  Into  the  Record 
the  following  article  from  the  Fairfax 
Journal: 

RXAUSIC  ON  I-M 

Another  "final  declsloa"  In  the  seeming- 
ly Midleas  battle  over  casnpletlon  of  Inter- 
state Boute  66  from  the  Beltway  to  the  Po- 
tomac Is  expected  shortly.  But  we  are  con- 
vinced that  a  flat  go  or  ao-go  ruling  by  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Highways  and  the 
VS.  Department  of  Traosportatlon  wUl  not 
end  the  titanic   le-year-old  stniggle. 

Should  tbe  decision  be  made  to  proceed 
immediately  with  tbe  elaborate  last  leg  of 
1-66,  you  can  bet  your  last  gallon  of  gas 
that  anti-freeway  forces  will  go  back  to 
court  again.  And,  a  no-go  decision  will 
merely  send  the  highway  people  back  to 
their  drawing  boards  to  work  out  a  new 
plan  to  move  trafllc  lnt«  Washington  from 
the  Beltway. 

If  you  dont  believe  it,  take  a  look  at  the 
history  of  the  1-66  controversy.  Time  after 
time,  apparently  final  decisions  were  made 
on  the  freeway,  the  eqxially  controversial 
Three  Bisters  Bridge  and  its  connecting  spur 
(1-66) .  But  new  pressures,  proposals  or  situ- 
ations always  resulted  in  continuation  of  the 
battle  by  one  side  or  the  other. 

What  can  be  done  now  to  terminate  the 
bitter  battle  which  has  cost  us  mlUlcms  of 
dollars  in  lengthy  court  flghts  and  emenslve 
■todleeT 

The  flnt  step,  as  we  pointed  out  a  few 


months  ago.  Is  for  both  sldee  to  modify  their 
Intransigent  attitudes  aiid  recognlae  that 
there  are  sensible  and  logical  arguments  on 
either  side  of  this  Issue,  along  with  strong 
citizen  supp<^t. 

The  Virginia  Department  of  Highways,  for 
example,  must  wake  up  t«  tbe  obvious  fact 
that  the  present  emphasis  on  environment 
and  energy-saving  considerations  makes  it 
next  to  In^Kjsalble  to  oomidete  1-60,  1-366 
and  the  Three  Sisters  BSldge  as  originally 
planned. 

Recent  reoommendatloiis  against  author- 
izing the  fuU  1-66  package  from  Uie  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  tbe  President's 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  even 
the  Department  of  Tranqaortation's  own  en- 
vironmental affairs  chle(  cannot  be  dte- 
missed  lightly. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  aatl-freeway 
groups  must  recognize  that  there  U  strong 
support  and  demonstrable  need  for  a  men 
adequate  northern  highway  corridor  to  carry 
the  r^ldly-lncreaslng  volume  of  Washing- 
ton-bound  trafllc  from  wetitem  parts  of  Fair- 
fax County  and  beyond. 

There  Is  a  tendency  for  the  opponents  at 
1-66  to  see  the  conflict  as  a  struggle  between 
the  "people"  and  the  big  state  hl^way  de- 
partment. This  Is  ridiculous.  There  are 
thousands  of  decent  Northem  Virginians 
who  want  1-66  buUt,  probably  about  as  many 
as  those  who  don't.  Were  thla  not  true,  the 
1-66  Issue  would  have  died  long  ago. 

The  "wild  card"  In  the  I-«6  oontrovwsy 
Is  the  Metro  rapid  transtt  system.  Freeway 
opponents  say  the  completed  Metro  rail  and 
feeder  bus  system  wUl  negate  the  need  for 
the  final  leg  of  1-66.  Metro  will  certainly  help. 
But  most  studies  of  futtire  trafllc  volume 
Indicate  that  Metro  alone  will  not  entlrrty 
solve  the  congestion  prdblem.  Even  cities 
with  highly  developed  trftnslt  systems  stlD 
find  much  need  for  coordinated  modem 
highway  systems. 

How  can  the  present  controversy  be  fairly 
reaolved  In  the  beet  Inteiests  of  all  North- 
em  Virginians?  Since  almost  a  generation  of 
state  and  federal  oSlcIal«  and  even  Presi- 
dents have  wrestled  futllely  with  the  prob- 
lem, it  Is  obvious  that  ao  simple,  neatly- 
packaged  solution  exists.  But  events  of  the 
past  few  months  suggest  to  us  that  the  fol- 
lowing steps  should  be  talgen: 

1.  Scrap  the  present  1-60  plan  with  its  var- 
ious connector  options. 

2.  Reject  totally  the  proposal  for  the  I- 
266  spur  to  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge,  the  need 
for  which  has  never  been  proven  (except 
possibly  to  qualify  certain  District  road  proj- 
ects for  federal  funds) . 

8.  Submit  new  plans  tor  a  scaled  dowa 
1-66  extension  from  the  Beltway  to  the  Tlie- 
odore  Roosevelt  bridge,  which  Is  already  a 
part  of  the  Interstate  system.  The  leg  should 
have  no  more  than  six  lanes  at  any  point 
and  be  designed  to  eliminate  all  massive  In- 
terchanges such  as  the  1-266  connection 
which  would  all  but  wipe  out  Spout  Rim 
Park. 

With  a  completed  Meiro  system  and  an 
upgraded  Route  50,  we  believe  such  a  scaled- 
down  version  of  1-66  would  take  care  of  traf- 
fic needs  with  minimal  adverse  environ- 
mental effects. 


CASE  FOR  A  PEDERAJj  OIL  AND  GAS 
CORPORATION— NO.  15 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  iCABSACirtsrm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI^RESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  March  28, 1  ihtroduced  a  study 
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entitled  "A  Federal  OU  and  Gas  Ck)rpo- 
ration:  The  Lessons  From  Foreign  Ex- 
perience and  the  TVA,"  into  the  body  of 
the  RxcoRS.  The  document  appears  on 
page  8834.  The  study,  conducted  at  my 
request  by  Mr.  Kent  Hughes  of  the  Eco- 
nomics Division  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  is  a  survey  of  government 
participation  in  energy  production  in  five 
developed  countries:  Britain,  France, 
Canada,  Germany,  and  Italy.  It  explores 
such  questions  as  whether  a  Federal  Oil 
and  Gas  Corporation  could  effectively 
compete  with  the  established  oil  com- 
panies, attract  the  necessary  skilled  per- 
sonnel and  needed  ci^ital,  operate  with 
sufficient  efficiency  in  accord  with  con- 
gressional accoimtability,  and  serve  aa 
a  comparative  "yardstick"  by  which  to 
judge  private  profltmaking  efforts  in  the 
energy  field.  Mr.  Hughes'  findings  and 
conclusions  are  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  literature  on  the  corporation  pro- 
posed and  I  would  like  to  direct  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  study. 


STATUTE  OP  LIMITATIONS  LAW  RE- 
QUIRES IMMEDIATE  ACTION  ON 
PRESIDENT'S  TAXES 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

0»  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  1.  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  was 
■hocked  to  learn  that  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  which 
Is  studying  President  Nixon's  question- 
able tax  payments,  is  considering  a  delay 
in  its  report. 

With  respect  to  the  review  of  the  Pres- 
ident's taxes,  time  is  of  the  essence.  Tax 
Analysts  and  Advocates,  a  public  inter- 
est study  group,  has  Just  pointed  out  that 
action  must  be  taken  by  April  15  to  post- 
pone the  running  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions on  President  Nixon's  1970  taxes.  If 
the  statute  of  limitations  runs  out.  MT. 
Nixon  may  be  able  to  take  a  large  char- 
itable deduction  for  payments  he  has 
publicly  promised  to  make  If  the  Joint 
Committee  determined  that  he  owed 
additional  taxes. 

The  statute  of  limitations  generally 
prevents  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
from  collecting  additional  taxes  due  in 
connection  with  returns  filed  more  than 
S  years  earlier.  Therefore,  the  IRS 
must  act  by  AprU  15,  1974,  if  It  is  to  re- 
quire "adjustments"  in  Mr.  Nixon's  1970 
tax  return  which  was  filed  April  16. 1971. 
To  date,  there  Is  no  lndicati<m  on 
whether  or  not  the  Service  has  Issued  a 
deficiency  notice  for  1970  or  whether  the 
President  has  consented  to  extending  the 
statute  of  limitations.  The  committee 
must  issue  its  reports  and  reccnnmenda- 
tions  to  insure  that  the  Service  takes  the 
necessary  action. 

The  whole  issue  of  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations arises  because  of  the  "gift"  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  Vice-Presidential  papers.  By 
donating  his  papers,  he  was  aWe  to  re- 
duce his  1970  taxes  to  $792.81  on  an  ad- 
justed gross  income  of  $262,942.56. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  Incumbent 
opon  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
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treat  President  Nixon  as  any  other  tax- 
payer or  nontaxpayer.  It  is  either  neces- 
sary for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
obtain  a  waiver  from  the  President  on  the 
statute  of  Limitations  or  to  issue  a  notice 
of  deficiency  which  automatically  ex- 
tends the  statute  of  limitations. 

If  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is  to 
retain  any  credibility  with  the  Ameri- 
can people,  it  must  act  responsibly  and 
at  once  in  the  public's  interest. 

The  Tax  Analysts  and  Advocates'  re- 
port on  the  statute  of  limitations  situa- 
tion follows: 

April  15  Cotru)  Be  Crucial  roR  Nixon  Taxxs 
Unless  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  takes 
action  by  >^rU  16  to  postpone  the  running 
of  tbe  statute  of  limitations  on  President 
Nixon's  1970  taxes,  Mr.  Nixon  may  be  able  to 
take  a  large  charitable  contribution  deduc- 
tion for  payments  he  has  publicly  promised 
to  make  if  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  determines  that  he  owed 
additional  taxes  for  the  years  he  has  been 
President.  Tax  Notes  has  learned  that  both 
the  Joint  Committee  and  the  IRS  are  aware 
of  the  problem  but  could  not  find  out  if  any 
action  had  been  taken  to  stay  the  statute 
of   limitations. 

Forced  by  press  disclosure  of  minimal 
payment  of  taxes,  President  Nixon  last  De- 
cember made  public  his  returns  for  the  years 
1969  through  1972  and  asked  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee to  examine  the  disputed  items  that 
made  such  low  payment  possible.  The  Presi- 
dent paid  a  total  of  »5,691.01  in  federal 
income  taxes  in  the  years  1970  through  1972 
on  adjusted  gross  income  of  $794,104.96.  In 
1970,  the  President  paid  $792.81  on  adjusted 
gross  income  of  $262,942.56. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  low  payments 
of  taxes  was  a  $676,000  deduction  claimed 
for  a  piirported  1969  gift  of  Vice  Presidential 
papers  to  the  National  Archives.  Tax  Anal- 
ysts and  Advocates  analyzed  the  gift  and  con- 
cluded it  was  not  made  by  the  July  25,  1968, 
deadline  set  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  that 
year.  The  disputed  gift  is  one  of  the  issues 
under  study  by  the  JCIRT  staff,  which  may 
give  its  report  to  the  committee  as  early  as 
this  week. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  no  authority  to 
stay  the  statute  of  limitations  but  the  IRS. 
which  reopened  lU  study  of  the  President's 
returns  after  the  material  was  turned  over 
to  the  JCIRT,  has  such  authority.  It  usually 
asks  the  taxpayer  to  waive  the  statute  but 
also  can  issue  a  notice  of  deficiency  which 
automatically  stays  the  statute. 

In  general,  an  individual  may  take  a 
charitable  contribution  deduction  for  con- 
tributions made  to  the  federal  government. 
The  apprt^rlate  sUtute  of  limitations  pro- 
hibits the  IRS  from  ccOlectlng  and  assessing 
additional  taxes  due  In  connection  with  re- 
turns required  to  be  filed  more  than  three 
years  previously.  Thus,  absent  a  showing  of 
fraud,  if  the  IRS  falls  to  act  by  April  15, 
1974,  on  President  Nixon's  1970  return  (which 
had  to  be  filed  by  Aprfl  16.  1971),  Mr.  Nixon 
will  be  under  no  legal  obligation  to  make 
payments  for  back  taxes  Judged  to  be  due 
and  owing  by  the  JCIRT  for  taxable  year 
1970  since  the  Joint  Committee  has  no  statu- 
tory authority  to  require  the  payment  of 
these  back  taxes.  Therefore.  In  effect,  pay- 
ments for  1970,  as  weU  as  1969,  arguably 
could  be  voluntary  payments,  which  qualify 
as  charitable  contributions.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  the  extent  these  payments  oould 
be  viewed  as  being  made  to  forestall  a  fraud 
investigation  they  would  not  T)e  deductible 
because  tax  fraud  has  a  six  year  statute  of 
limitations. 

Since  there  Is  no  directly  relevant  prior 
case  law  on  the  deducUbUlty  of  such  pay- 
ments to  the  government,  the  IBS  should 
formally  stay  the  running  of  the  statute  of 
limitations  for  taxable  year   1970  between 
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now  and  April  15  if  it  wants  to  avoid  the 
question  of  a  Nixon  deduction  for  the  back 
tax  payments  attributable  to  1970. 

Newspaper  repMsrts  Indicate  that  the  Joint 
Committee  report  will  find  "hli.  Nixon  should 
have  paid  an  additional  $3SO,000-$600,000  Of 
taxes  during  his  first  four  years  as  Presi- 
dent. Assuming  that  this  amount  would  be 
prorated  over  the  four  years  of  the  Nixon 
first  term,  the  additional  tax  for  1970  would 
be  $87,500-$125,000.  Thus,  if  this  amo\mt 
were  deductible,  Mr.  Nixon  covild  reduce  hl6 
tax  liabUlty  for  the  years  of  repayment  by 
roughly  half  of  this  amount,  or  $43,750- 
$62,500. 

(For  earlier  stories,  see  Tax  Notes.  Febru- 
ary 4,  page  17;  December  10,  1973,  page  4; 
November  19,  page  7;  November  5,  page  8; 
September  17,  August  18  and  July  30,  aU 
page  1.) 


PENTAGON  PLANS  CONVERSION 
OP  JETS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  Ail  V ISB 

Afondai^.  April  1,  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Penta- 
gon is  planning  to  subsidize  the  conver- 
sion and  improvement  of  110  privately 
owned  jumbo  jets  at  a  cost  estimated 
as  high  as  $880  million.  Once  converted 
and  improved  the  planes  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  airlines  for  normEJ  service. 
The  planes  could  be  used  for  either  pas- 
senger or  cargo  aircraft. 

The  fiscal  year  1974  supplemental 
budget,  which  the  House  vnll  take  up 
shortly  contains  $19  million  to  initiate 
the  program.  Next  year's  budget  includes 
$155  million  to  be^  converting  planes. 
This  program  is  a  new  form  of  subsidy 
for  the  airlines  and  aircraft  manufac- 
turers. 

The  planned  conversion  of  the  110 
Boeing  747's  or  McDonald  Douglas  DC- 
lO's  is  a  new  approach  to  keeping  cer- 
tain aircraft  in  the  CRAP— Civil  Re- 
serve Air  Fleet — ^for  use  in  case  of  a 
national  emergency. 

Supporting  the  claim  of  the  unique- 
ness of  the  program  is  Brig.  Gen.  Paul 
P.  Patch,  the  Air  Force's  Director  of 
Transportation,  who  in  response  to  ques- 
tions before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  conceded  that  none  of  the 
existing  153  cai^o  convertible  planes 
now  in  the  CRAF  fleet  "were  built  or 
modified  •  •  •  at  Government  expense." 

This  is  a  brand  new  boondoggle  not 
only  for  the  aircraft  manufacturer  but 
also  the  airlines  which  will  receive  a 
$2  million  payment  on  each  plane  con- 
verted. 

According  to  Patch  the  $2  mfiHon  win 
be  a  direct  payment  to  cover  losses 
while  the  plane  is  being  converted,  the 
higher  costs  of  operating  a  cargo  plsme, 
and  unspecified  additional  compensation 
to  the  airline. 

Apparently,  the  airlines,  free  otf 
charge,  are  going  to  have  their  planes 
substantially  improved  and  be  handed  a 
$2  million  subsidy  to  boot. 

The  Pentagon  justifies  the  request  for 
the  conversion  program  because  they 
claim  that  the  October  war  In  the  Middle 
East  demonstrated  the  U.S.  airlift  capa- 
bility is  Inadequate. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  chanense  the  Pentagon 
assertion.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
C-5A  aircraft  aaedgned  to  the  Military 
Airlift  Command — MAC — soever  made  a 
trip  to  Israel  during  October — the  height 
of  the  conflict.  Omllarly,  in  Novonber 
1973  57  percent  (tf  the  77  C-SA's  assigned 
to  the  IfiUtary  Airlift  Command  never 
Journeyed  to  the  Middle  East.  In  addi- 
tion, those  planes  that  did  fly  to  Israel 
carried  considerably  less  than  the  mAxl- 
mum  load  allowed  for  a  C-5A. 

The  C-5A  can  carry  more  than  200.000 
pounds,  but  during  the  ^fiddle  East  air- 
lift the  average  C-5A  load  was  approxi- 
mately 150,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  taxpayer  is  being 
asked  to  subsidize  a  vastly  Improved 
plane  for  the  airlines  which  they  could 
use  for  their  own  ec(momlc  gain. 

Oeneral  Patch  claimed  in  his  testimony 
that  If  an  airline  ever  used  a  converted 
plane  for  cargo  purposes  that  "the  car- 
rier can  reimburse  the  Gorenunent  on  a 
prorated  basis  and  use  the  converted 
aircraft  for  commercial  imrposes." 

General  Patch^  response  Is  a  little 
amy.  It  Is  obviously  impossUde  to  monitor 
aU  110  planes  at  any  thne,  and  determine 
whether  they  are  being  used  as  cargo 
planes  or  passenger  planes. 

What  the  Pentagtm  has  up  Its  deeve  Is 
borrowing  planes  from  the  airlines,  sub- 
■tantJally  Improving  them,  and  then  re- 
turning them  to  the  airlines  with  a  Vig, 
fat  $2  minion  subsidy  and  an  improved 
plane  which  the  airlines  can  undoubtedly 
use  as  they  wish. 


THE  OCTOBER  24,  1973,  ALEBT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  zanuxA 

IN  THB  HOUBI  OP  BBPBEBKMTATIVSB 

Mondaw.  Apra  1.  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  oo 
Wednesday,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  will  be  consldenng  a  Resolution 
of  Inquiry  tntroduoed  last  week  by  Oon- 
greBsmen  Michaxl  Haiuhctov  and  Pste 
Staix.  This  resolutkm  seAs  to  obtain 
documents  related  to  the  October  24, 
1973,  alert  which  occurred  during  the 
latter  stages  of  the  October  Afiddle  East 
war  which  followed  what  the  Defense 
Department  called  "a  number  of  indica- 
tors that  Jed  OS  to  bdleve  the  Soviet 
Union  was  putting  itself  in  a  position  to 
move  trobps  into  the  Middle  East." 

In  correspondence  with  the  CIA.  the 
State  Department,  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment over  the  last  5  months,  I  have 
been  seeking  unelaaslfled  information  re- 
lating to  the  evidence  on  which  the  alert 
was  Instituted;  «iu>  made  the  decisions 
and  who  attended  the  meetings  leading 
up  to  the  alert:  the  exact  Usat  and  con- 
tent of  the  various  Soviet  notes  delivered 
to  the  United  States  during  the  tense 
nnwnents  of  that  day;  and  why  a  precau- 
ttonary  measure  of  a  defense  condition— 
DEPOON — 3  was  necessary. 

TtM  correapoiidence  irtilCh  follows  is 
Inoomplete,  but  these  letters  do  indicate 
that  many  Important  questtons  still  need 
to  be  answered  for  the  public  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  confusion 
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and  seeming  contrsuUctory  statements 
that  exist  concerning  the  events  of  Octo- 
ber 24,  the  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments should  be  more  open  with  the 
American  people  and  state  precisely  what 
happoied  that  evening  and  exactly  what 
indicators  led  our  officials  to  believe  that 
a  strategic  alert  was  necessary. 
The  correspondence  follows: 

COMMTITEE  ON  FOREIGM  AfTAISS, 

HoTrsE  or  Reprzsektativxs, 
Waahirmton,  D.C.  Sovember  20, 1973. 
Hon.  Jajces  R.  Schlssingkr, 
Secretary.  Department  of  Defense.  Waahlna- 
ton,  D.C. 

Deab  Mk.  Secsktabt:  la  the  Subcommittee 
on  ttie  Near  East  and  South  Asia's  ongoing 
hearings  on  the  October  Middle  East  war 
and  Its  aftermath,  we  want  to  explore  the 
reasons  for  the  United  States  alert  of  Oc- 
tober 24,  1973  and  Its  ln5)llcatlona.  To  that 
end,  we  would  like  to  have  your  comments 
to  open  session  testimony  or  in  letter  form 
because  you  were  present  during  the  meet- 
ings leading  up  to  the  alert. 

Specifically,  we  are  Interested  In  three 
problem  areas.  First,  we  would  like  your  de- 
scription of  the  step«by-8tep  decision- 
making process  leading  to  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  alert,  Including  a  description  of 
how,  when  and  by  whom  the  alert  was  ef- 
fected. Second,  we  would  like  to  know  why 
you  felt  the  particular  type  of  alert  that 
was  Instituted  was,  In  fapct,  necessary.  And. 
third,  we  would  like  to  know  more  about 
the  demandB  and  performance  of  the  Soviet 
Dbion  during  the  evente  leading  up  to 
otir  move.  ' 

I  would  appreciate  an  early  response  to 
this  inquiry. 

Sincerely, 

LxK  3.  H&iaiiToir. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Near  East 
and  South  Asia. 

AasnTAHT  SxcKKTAav  or  Dxtxhbs, 
Waahtngton,  D.O.,  January  2S.  1974. 

Hon.  IjXB  H.  HAKILTOIf , 

Chatrman,  Subcommittee  on  Near  Kaat  and, 
South  Asia,  Committee  on  foreign  Af- 
fairs, House  of  Repreaentattoea,  Waah- 
ington.  D.  C. 
OvM  Ma.  Chatwmaw:  Secretary  Schleslnger 
bM  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  No- 
vember 30. 1973,  In  which  you  Inquired  about 
the  US  military  alert  oC  October  24.  We 
have  conducted  eztensive  research  to  deter- 
mine   whether    additional    information    is 
available  over  that  provided  by  Secretary 
Schleslnger  during  his    news  conference  on 
October  28,  1973.  The  only  additional  to- 
formation  was  provided  by  Secretary  Kis- 
singer through  varloTis  public  statements. 
Answers  to  your  specific  questions  follow; 
however,  a  copy  of  Secrttary  Schleslnger's 
news  conference  report  Is  attached  for  mare 
detailed  information  If  desired. 

The  first  of  your  specific  questions  refers 
to  Implementation  of  the  alert  and  the 
process  by  which  decisions  regarding  the 
alert  were  taken.  An  abbreviated  meeting 
of  the  National  Security  Council,  chaired 
by  Dr.  Klaslnger,  was  held  at  about  11  p.m. 
on  the  night  of  21  OctoBer  1973.  Secretary 
Schleslnger,  Mr.  Ctolby  and  Admiral  Moorer 
attended.  The  decision  to  notify  the  com- 
mands of  an  enhanced  readtoess  condition 
was  made  by  Secretary  Scbleslnger  at  about 
11:30  pjn.  and  he  instructed  Admiral  Moorer 
to  put  them  into  effect.  Secretary  Schles- 
lnger and  Admiral  Moortr  left  the  White 
House  about  2  a.m.  and  returned  to  the 
Pentagon  to  take  further  action  on  a  series 
of  decisions  made  diulng  the  meeting.  The 
President  was  In  oomplets  command  during 
the  course  of  the  evening  and  approved  the 
entire  package  about  3  a.in.  the  morning  of 
October  22. 
You  also  ask  why  the  parUcular  type  of 
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alert  that  was  chosen  wa^  In  fact,  necessary 
and  what  actions  and  dei^ands  of  the  Soviet 
Union  prompted  that  conclusion.  There  were 
a  nxmiber  of  indicators  that  led  us  to  believe 
the  Soviet  Union  was  putting  itself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  move  troops  toto  the  Middle  East.  This 
was  In  addition  to  the  Soviet  buildup  of 
naval  forces  to  the  Mediterranean,  associated 
with  the  poBSibiUty  of  aotlona  taktog  place 
that  might  have  involved  US  Naval  forces. 
The  Soviets  had  comprehensively  alerted 
their  airborne  forces.  Soviet  airlift,  required 
to  move  these  forces,  stood  down  from  prevl- 
oiisly  high  activity.  The  standing  down,  along 
With  the  alerting  of  alrbortie  forces,  plus  cer- 
tain ambiguous  developmflnts  which  Dr.  Kis- 
singer has  referred  to,  suggested  ths  possibil- 
ity of  a  movement  that  wb|b  unilateral  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Unloi^  and  we  took  the 
normal  precaution  of  ad^astlng  our  Defense 
condition  (DEFCON)  status.  We  chose 
DEFCON  8,  an  totermedlate  condition,  as  a 
precautionary  measure.  The  DEFCONs  range 
from  the  lowest,  DEFCON  6,  to  the  highest 
alert,  DEFCON  1.  We  chOse  DEFCON  8  as 
the  mlnimvun  or  lowest  degree  of  readiness 
required  under  the  clrcumetanoes  by  most  of 
the  forces  tovolved. 

Regarding  your  last  queetlon,  I  would  not 
feel  It  appropriate  for  me  to  comment  on  US- 
Sovlet  diplomatic  communications  which  are 
reaUy  a  prerogative  of  Dr.  Kissinger. 

I  hope  this  information  is  helpful  to  you. 
Stocerely, 

JAIKS  H.  NOTKB. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  Near  Bastem, 
African  and  South  Asian  Affaira. 

Office  of  thk  AsazsTAirr 

Skcretart  op  Defznsz, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  8, 1974. 
Hon.  liXs  H.  Hamzlton, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  the  Near  Saat 
and  South  Asia.  Comtnittee  on  Foreign 
Affaira,  Houae  of  ReprtaentaHves.  Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 
DsAx  Ma.  Chaibmak:  llils  Is  to  iv^onae  to 
yovu-  letter  of  February  20  seeking  further  to- 
formation  concemtog  the  October  alert  of 
VS.  armed  forces  during  ttw  Middle  Bast  con- 
flict. I  am  replytog  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Noyes 
Who  Is  out  of  the  city  at  the  moment.  He  has, 
however,  approved  the  substance  of  this  let- 
ter. The  comments  and  answers  below  are 
keyed  to  your  numbered  qaestions. 

1.  You  are  right,  of  coune,  conceralng  the 
date  of  th«  alert.  It  was  October  20th,  not  the 
22nd.  We  regret  any  confusion  caused  by  this 
typographical  error.  As  we  have  already  said, 
the  President  was  to  complete  ctHnmand  dur- 
tog  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  he  clearly 
approved  the  order  given  by  Secretary 
Schleslnger  on  the  night  of  October  24th. 

2.-6.  Your  requests  covered  in  questions  3 
through  6  Involve  data  which  we  can  provide 
on  a  classified  basis.  As  to  yoiu*  question  con- 
cemtog the  standtog  down  of  the  Soviet  air- 
lift, the  meantog  is  simply  that  this  airlift 
which  had  previously  been  engaged  to  moving 
large  quantities  of  cargo  t©  Egypt  and  Syria 
suddenly  stopped  movtog  Oargo;  this  sudden 
stand  down  or  halt  could  well  have  meant 
that  the  airlift  was  being  prepared  few  a  shift 
to  a  troop-lift  operation,  particularly  to  view 
of  the  fact  that  Soviet  alrbome  imtts  had 
been  alered  and  some  ambiguous  diplomatic 
representations  had  been  made  which  opened 
the  possibility  of  unilateral  Soviet  mllitaty 
tovolvement  to  the  Middle  East. 

Thea*  factors  also  apply,  of  course,  to  your 
question  7.  Under  the  clrciitnstances,  the  UJ8. 
acted  with  firmness.  The  indications  were 
strong  and  to  have  acted  otherwise  would 
have  been  most  Imprudent,  In  our  judgment. 
Tlie  toterpretatlon  you  have  suggested — 
"using  a  sledge  hammer  to  crack  a  nut" — 
Is  not  plausible  because,  as  the  course  of 
events  has  demonstrated.  (1)  XJS.  baT^rt^fng 
of  the  situation  worked  ahd  we  have  built 
from  those  decisive  hours  on  into  a  highly 
constructive  relationship  to  the  area  with  all 
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parties  tovolved — Soviets,  Egyptians,  Israelis, 
the  Syrians,  and  others,  and  (2)  the  evidence 
at  the  time  as  weU  as  historical  analysis  of 
Soviet  behavior  does  not  suggest  that  the  XS&. 
response  vtras  disproportionate  to  the  chal- 
lenge. On  the  contrary,  UJS.  decisiveness  and 
resolve  probably  prevented  a  development,  at 
worst,  seriously  endangering  world  peace  and, 
at  least,  heavily  complicating  any  prospects 
for  the  kind  of  constructive  evolution  to  the 
Middle  East  which  the  VS.  now  leads. 

I  hope  that  the  above  comments,  while  not 
complete  answers  to  all  of  your  questions, 
will  be  of  assistance.  In  the  meantime,  we  are 
gathering  classified  data  to  reply  to  the  re- 
matoder  of  your  questions  and  wlU  make  ar- 
rangements to  deUver  these  materials  to  you 
to  the  nert  few  days. 

Stocerely, 

Olenn  E.  BLrrcEN, 
Acting  Director,  Near  East  A  South  Asia 

Region. 


CouMrrTEE    OF   Foasiair    Affairs, 

HOTTSB    OF   BXPaasXHTATIVES, 

Washington,  D.C..  November  15, 1973. 
Hon.  HXMXT  A.  KXBsnron, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mr.  Secrxtart:  During  your  press 
conference  on  October  36  you  Indicated 
that,  withto  one  week,  you  would  be  able 
to  put  before  the  American  people  the  facts 
relating  to  the  United  States  alert  of  Octo- 
ber 34,  1978.  To  my  knowledge,  no  such 
statement  relaytog  the  pertinent  facts  has 
appeared. 

In  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Near  East  and 
South  Asia's  ongotog  hearings  on  the  Octo- 
ber Middle  East  war  and  Its  aftermath,  we 
want  to  explore  the  alert  and  its  Implica- 
tions. To  that  end,  we  would  like  to  have 
your  oomments  to  open  session  testimony, 
and  if  you  cannot  appear,  we  would  like 
to  have  the  testimony  of  someone  else  who 
was  present  during  the  meetings  leading  up 
to  the  alert. 

Specifically,  we  are  totereeted  to  four 
problem  areas.  First,  we  would  like  a  descrlp- 
ttoD  ot  the  step-by-«tep  decision  making 
process  leadtog  to  the  implementation  of  the 
alert.  Second,  we  would  like  to  know  why 
the  partiotaar  type  of  alert  that  was  to- 
■tltuted  was,  to  fact,  neoessary.  Third,  we 
would  like  to  know  more  about  the  demands 
and  performance  of  the  Soviet  Union  during 
the  events  leading  up  to  our  move.  And, 
finally,  we  would  like  your  asssssment  of  the 
implications  of  this  Soviet-American  crisis 
on  our  bUateral  relations,  on  the  stabUlty  of 
Soviet  leadership  and  on  reducing  world  ten- 
sions through  the  diminatlon  of  resort  to 
confrontation  politics. 

I  would  appreciate  an  early  response  to 
ttklstoqulry. 

Stocerely, 

Ijxs  h.  BA>(n.TON,  Chairman, 
Subcommittee  on  Near  Eaat  and  South 
Asia. 

DSPARnOEIfT  OF   8TATB, 

Washington.  D.C,  November  27,  1973. 
Hon.  TiEeH.  Haiolton, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Near  Saat  and 

South  Asia  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mk.  Ohatriian;  Tha  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 16  concemtog  bis  Ootoiier  SS  press  con- 
ference comments  about  making  available 
the  facts  which  led  up  to  the  President's 
decision  to  place  n.S.  fwces  on  alert  on 
October  24, 1973. 

Stooe  the  date  of  yoiur  letter,  the  Sec- 
retary has  addressed  that  question  In  a 
press  oonference  on  November  31.  He  ex- 
plained then  that,  because  we  are  now  mov- 
ing towards  peace  negotlatlcms,  which  we 
expect  to  conduct  with  the  oooporatUm  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  he  did  not  believe  any  use- 
ful purpose  would  be  served  if  tbe  United 
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states  recited  confidential  communications 
that  had  taken  place,  and  tried  to  recreate 
an  episode  of  confrontation  that  hopefully 
has  been  transcended. 

We  are  now  making  steady  progress  to 
achlevtog  a  consensus  among  the  parties  to 
convene  a  peace  conference  to  mid-Decem- 
ber, which  would  be  under  UB.-Soviet  co- 
chairmanship.  The  Secretary  therefore  re- 
mains strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose  at  this  time  to  re- 
view the  events  leadng  up  to  the  alert.  The 
full  facte,  and  full  considerations  leading  to 
the  President's  decision,  will  be  made  pub- 
lic at  the  appropriate  time. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  assiu^  you  that  he  looks  for- 
ward to  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  en- 
tire Middle  East  situation  at  his  executive 
session  meeting  wth  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  Wednesday. 
Stocerely, 

MaKSHALL  WhlGHT, 

Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 

COMIOTTCB  OF  FOREIGK  AFFAnS, 

HOTTSX   or   RxnuSEMTATTVES. 

Washington,  D.C,  November  20, 1973. 
H(m.  WnjJAic  E.  COLBT, 
JWrector,  Central  InteUigence  Agency. 
Waahington.  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Oolby  :  In  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Near  East  and  South  Asia's  ongoing  hear- 
ings on  the  October  Middle  East  war  and  its 
aftermath,  we  want  to  explore  the  reasons 
tor  the  United  States  alert  of  October  34, 
1973  and  Its  in^Ucations.  To  that  end,  we 
would  like  to  have  your  comments  in  op«i 
session  testimony  or  to  letter  form  because 
you  were  present  during  the  meetings  lead- 
ing up  to  the  alert. 

SpedflcaUy,  we  are  totereeted  in  three 
problem  areas.  First,  we  would  like  ytrar 
deecriptlon  of  the  step-by-etep  dedalon- 
wiairing  process  leading  to  ttxe  Implementa- 
tion of  the  alwt,  toifludlng  how,  when  and 
by  whom  the  alert  was  affected.  Second,  we 
would  like  to  know  why  tbe  particular  type 
of  alert  that  was  instituted  was,  to  fact, 
neoeesary.  And,  third,  we  would  like  to  know 
more  about  the  demands  and  perf  ormanoe  of 
the  Soviet  vman  during  the  events  leading 
up  to  our  move. 

I  would  appreciate  an  early  reepoose  to 
this  inquiry. 

Stocerely, 

Lsx  H.  HA>m.TOiv, 
CJiainnan.  Subcommittee  on  Near  East 
and  South  Asia. 

CnrntAL  iMmxiGEins  Agemct, 
Washington.  D.C,  November  29, 1973. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hakilton, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Near  Eaat  and 
South  Asia,  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Bouse  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.O. 
Dear  Mb.  CHAniMAM:  Thank  you  fcMr  your 
letter  of  November  20,  1978  requesting  my 
oomments,  to  open  session,  or  to  letter  form, 
on  the  reasons  tor  the  United  States  alert 
of  October  24,  1073  and  Its  impUcatlons. 

As  you  know,  I  have  always  responded  to 
requests  from  the  Chairman  of  the  F(H«lgn 
Affairs  Committee  that  I  appear  to  executive 
session  to  testify  on  matters  withto  tbe 
Agency's  competence  and  the  Committee's 
piirview.  So  far  as  the  alert  about  which  you 
toqulre  is  ctmcemed,  the  Agency's  rtde  was 
limited  mainly  to  providing  totelllgenoe  in- 
f(»matlon.  This  informatloa  was  based  pri- 
marily on  sensitive  sourcee  and  methods  and, 
therefore,  is  not  suitable  for  discussion  to 
open  session. 

Tbe  dedsloos,  and  the  4>eciflc  steps,  lead- 
tog  to  the  implementation  of  the  alert  were 
not  within  the  responslbUlty  of  this  Agency, 
and,  benoe,  I  am  in  no  position  to  comment 
on  them. 

W.  ■.  OoLBT.  IMreetor. 
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REGARDING  H.R.  69 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  1,  1974 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I 
have  some  objections  to  H.R.  69,  I  voted 
for  it. 

Since  inception  in  1965,  title  I  has  be- 
come more  and  more  complex.  Title  I 
services  are  restricted  to  relatively  small 
segments  of  students  who  need  remedial 
educational  services.  Ttie  bill  continues 
the  assumption  that  economically  dis- 
advantaged students  are  expected  to  at- 
tain a  lesser  degree  of  achievement  based 
on  poverty  alone.  This  is  not  necessarily 
so.  A  U.S.  Office  of  Education  study 
foxmd  that  68  percent  of  those  who  had 
persistent  reading  problems  came  from 
families  with  incomes  above  the  poverty 
level.  It  also  foimd  that  77  percent  of 
children  having  other  persistent  learn- 
ing problems  were  from  families  whose 
Income  also  exceeded  the  ix)verty  levcL 
Prince  Georges  County,  Md.,  schools  in 
fiscal  year  1974  received  approximately 
$2  million  for  4.200  disadvantaged 
youngsters  in  38  elementary  schools.  This 
amoimts  to  roughly  $460  per  student  in  a 
program  designed  to  utUlze  services  of 
paraprofesslonals,  helping  teachers, 
social  workers,  and  parent  education  spe- 
cialists to  help  children  Improve  in  the 
areas  of  reading  and  mathematics. 
Mcmtgunery  County  received  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  that  given  to  Prince 
Georges  County. 

The  student  compoeltion  of  Prince 
Georges  schools,  due  to  the  largest 
court-ordered  busing  to  date,  makes  It 
virtually  Impossible  to  select  schools  with 
the  greatest  concentration  of  poverty  re- 
quired by  HJt.  69.  The  mobility  of  stu- 
dent population  creates  significant 
changes  in  the  course  of  a  school  year. 
In  addition,  the  declining  enrollment  In 
Prince  Georges  County  schools,  also  due 
primarily  to  the  busing  order,  compounds 
the  problem  of  identifying  economic  oon- 
dltions  in  the  schools.  The  mobility  of 
student  population  combined  with  the 
fact  that  those  students  with  educational 
problems  may  come  from  homes  above 
the  poverty  level  means  that  the  Federal 
funds  do  not  necessarily  treat  the  needs 
of  children  with  the  greatest  educational 
deficiencies. 

HH.  69  does  not  appreciably  change 
the  method  of  identifying  children  to  re- 
ceive title  I  services.  Under  H.R.  69  it 
Is  estimated  that  Prince  Georges  County 
schools  would  receive  $1.9  million,  llils 
would  be  based  on  the  Orshansky  for- 
mula emphasizing  the  number  of  chil- 
dren coming  from  low-income  families. 
Contrasted  with  HJl.  69  as  reported, 
the  O'Hara  formula  would  have  rede- 
fined the  target  population  on  whom 
Prince  Georges  County  must  expend 
funds  imder  title  I  in  terms  of  the  indi- 
vidual child's  need  for  remedial  educa- 
tional services.  The  $2  million  expected 
via  the  O'Hara  amendment  would  have 
been  based  on  a  distribution  formula  of 
which  only  one-third  would  be  derived 
from  poverty  characteristics.  The  flexl- 
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bUlty  of  the  O'Hara  amendment  would 
have  provided  greater  opportunity  for 
Prince  Georges  Coimty  schools  to  serve 
more  children  with  educational  needs  in 
a  broader  and  more  efBcient  manner.  I 
voted  for  the  O'Hara  amendment  and 
was  disheartened  to  see  that  it  did  not 
pass. 

As  my  colleagues  surely  know,  I  have 
always  supported  Federal  impact  aid.  In 
Prince  Georges  County  it  is  estimated 
that  revenue  from  Impact  aid  in  fiscal 
year  1974  will  amount  to  $10.4  million 
based  on  68  percent  of  category  B  stu- 
dents and  90  percent  of  category  A  stu- 
dents. This  is  based  upon  the  eligibility 
of  50.000  students  out  of  a  total  of  157.- 
000.  Thus  it  represents  approximate]^ 
one-third  of  the  total  enrollment.  I,  of 
course,  voted  for  the  Mink  amendment 
and  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  House 
adopted  this  amendment  to  extend  the 
Impact  aid  program  for  3  years  rather 
than  the  1  year  extension  as  originally 
Included  in  the  bill  as  reported  from  the 
committee.  By  extending  the  authoriza- 
tion for  impact  aid  to  3  years,  school 
planners  can  now  plan  with  assurance 
that  some  fimdln^  will  be  available  from 
impact  aid  sources.  Impact  aid  represents 
approximately  30  cents  per  $100  on 
Prince  Georges  County  property  tax 
rate  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

It  is  noted  that  comparable  Senate 
legislation  (8.  1539) .  as  reported  out  of 
committee,  would  disqualify  students 
beln«  educated  In  Prince  Georges  County 
8cho(^  whose  parents  cross  State  lines 
to  woi*  aa  Federal  property.  This  would 
mean  a  reduction  of  nearly  70  percmt  of 
students  currently  being  claimed.  This 
treatment  is  arbitrary  and  does  not  re- 
duce the  responsibility  of  the  local  school 
system  to  educate  the  child.  I  urge  our 
House  conferees  to  vlgonnisly  (q?pose  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  bill. 

It  should  be  noted  that  HH.  69  pro- 
vides that  the  State  can  count  impact 
aid  as  local  money  In  the  State  aid  for- 
mula. Assuming  that  the  State  of  Mary- 
land would  do  this,  It  would  mean  an 
estimated  loss  of  about  $1  million  to 
Prince  Georges  County  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  supported  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  our  colleague  from 
mcWgan.  Mjomm  Esch.  to  strictly 
limit  the  use  of  schoolbuaing  and  I  am 
pleased  It  was  adopted  by  the  House. 

I  have  consistently  opposed  busing  for 
years  because  I  believe  we  have  seen  it 
Is  absolutely  unworkable.  Let  me  review 
what  has  happened  since  court-ordered 
racial  balanced  busing  has  come  to 
Maryland.  I  represent  the  school  system 
which  has  been  faced  with  the  largest 
court-ordered  racial  balanced  busing  In 
the  country  to  date.  This  is  the  Prince 
Georges  County  schools,  the  10th  largest 
In  tfaa  Nation,  which  was  ordered  on 
January  29,  1973.  to  establish  maximum 
and  minimum  black-ii^te  figures  of 
school  attendance  In  each  of  the  235 
schools  irtileh  It  operated.  This  court- 
ordered  bOBfaig  was  appealed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  but  the  Court  d^isions 
have  all  been  unfavorable.  While  I  sup- 
ported  the  Esch  and  similar  amend- 
Dtents.  the  only  answer  to  a  reversal  lies 
in  adopting  the  oonstltuttonal  amend- 
ment which  a  number  of  us  have  sup- 
POTted. 
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Schoolbiising  is  a  lilg  business.  The 
State  of  Maryland  which  has  a  school 
budget  of  approximate^  $1  billion,  uses 
over  4  percent  of  that  amount  for  trans- 
portation. The  Prince  Georges  County 
schools  which  undoubtedly  have  one  of 
the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  busing 
fleet  in  the  world — 813  buses — spend 
more  than  $7  million  annually  for  bus- 
ing—Metro has  105.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  racial  balanced  busing  which  was 
ordered  In  January  1973  resulted  in  in- 
creased gasoline  consumption  of  30  to 
40  percent.  Presently  the  schools  open 
earlier  and  close  later  than  the  other 
systems  in  Maryland  v^ich  means  that 
the  buses  are  used  the  greater  part  of 
the  school  day.  Since  Prince  Georges 
County  is  eight  times  the  size  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  45  miles  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  the  biues  travel  greater 
distances  and  make  a  greater  niunber  of 
stops  for  racial  balanced  busing. 

Other  areas  across  the  country  are  ex- 
periencing similar  cost  burdens  as  a  re- 
sult of  court-ordered  busing. 

In  Charlotte.  N.C..  the  subject  of  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenberg  decision,  it  Is 
now  costing  the  local  and  State  govern- 
ments about  $1.6  million  a  year  to  oper- 
ate the  fleet  of  buses  compared  with 
$784,000  3  years  ago.  This  Is  despite  the 
fact  that  the  school  population  has 
dropped  by  7,000.  Some  children  ride  up 
to  40  miles  a  day  and  spend  2  hours  and 
45  minutes  on  the  buses  daily. 

In  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  we  And  more  than 
52,000  of  the  system's  109,700  students 
are  transported  on  428  buses.  For  this 
Jacksonville  is  paying  In  excess  of  $3 
million  a  year — more  than  3  times  the 
expenditures  of  3  years  ago. 

The  cost  of  busing  for  Integration  in 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  last  year  was  $507,000. 

BCr.  Speaker,  others  have  espoused 
the  need  for  improving  our  educational 
programs  while  at  the  same  time  stream- 
lining the  cost.  There  is  obviously  good 
reason  for  this  supports  Funds  are  no 
longer  available  for  adequate  profession- 
al staffing,  for  proper  learning  facilities, 
for  satisfactory  compliance  with  court 
orders,  or  sufficiently  long  school  ses- 
sions. School  leaders  have  had  to  hack 
away  at  the  fiber  of  school  budgets,  dis- 
membering limb  by  limb  the  tree  of 
learning. 

While  we  squander  funds  in  these 
mathematical  games,  the  very  strong 
need  for  general  aid  for  all  oiu-  schools 
is  overlooked. 

I  have  always  strongly  opposed  busing 
because  it  is  illogical  and  because  the 
neighborhood  school  provided  better  edu- 
cation. The  parents,  black  and  white, 
overwhelmingly  support  them.  In  the 
year  that  has  transpired  since  our  bus- 
ing order  went  into  effect  virtually  all 
of  the  defects  of  such  busing  have  come 
to  pass  without  any  of  the  real  achieve- 
ments which  were  sought.  School  pop- 
ulation has  decreased  substantially  be- 
cause of  the  flight  of  youngsters  to  pri- 
vate schools  and  out  of  the  county.  And 
this  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Prince 
Georges  County  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  counties  in  the  coTintry. 

Forced  busing  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance does  not  create  good  schools.  In- 
deed, busing  with  its  attendant  costs, 
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with  its  destruction  to  the  neighborhood 
school  concept,  its  destruction  to  the  co- 
hesiveness  encouraged  throui^  neigh- 
borhood meetings,  only  exacerbates  ex- 
isting problems. 

I  have  read  as  much  material  as  I 
can,  and  I  do  not  find  one  scintilla  at 
evidence  that  forced  busing  has  achieved 
its  stated  goals  or  its  stuted  objective.  I 
welcome  the  opportimlty  to  support  the 
amendment  which  deen^phasized  busing 
and  bring  some  ratlonia  order  to  our 
priorities.  Otherwise  a  lost  generation  of 
American  children  will  later  understand 
that  their  elders  smugly  practiced  "easy 
virtue"  because  it  was  fashionable — at 
what  expense  to  the  children  remains  to 
be  seen. 

In  summary,  I  m-ge  support  for  H.R. 
69  even  with  its  fiaws. 


CLAUDE   PEPPER:    ADVOCATE   FOR 
HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPHESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  I.  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  March  22,  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair,  held  Its  fourth  day  of 
hearings  on  KM.  70.  a  bill,  which  I.  and 
14  colleagues  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  are  sponsoring  to  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  up  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  excess  costs  Involved  in 
educating  a  handicapped  cbllA. 

On  that  day.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  received 
testimony  from  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Florida,  the  Honorable 
Claude  Pkppxr,  who  has  long  been  known 
as  a  champion  of  the  vulneraUe  groups 
in  our  society— Including  the  poor,  the 
elderly,  and  the  handicapp«l. 

In  commenting  on  HIL  70.  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  told  the  subcommittee : 

I  ajn  compelled  to  Indulge  in  remlnlaoenoe 
of  the  first  bill  I  introduced  when  I  became 
a  United  States  Senator  In  1987,  which  was 
very  slmUar  to  HJl.  70.  This  bill.  S.  1884.  lat 
Session  of  the  76th  CongreN.  wee  to  pxt>vlde 
for  the  education  of  aU  types  of  physically 
handicapped  children;  to  make  an  appro- 
priation of  money  therefor;  and  to  regulate 
Its  eq>enditure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  75th  Congress  did  not. 
unfortunately,  approve  the  bill  hitro- 
duced  by  Clattde  Peppxr,  and  we  are  to- 
day, therefore,  still  considering  the  most 
appropriate  means  for  ttie  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  assist  the  States  In  providing 
educational  services  for  the  handicapped. 
But  because  the  testimony  of  Congress- 
man Pepper  reminds  us  that  the  more 
things  change,  the  more  they  remain  the 
same,  I  include  his  statement  of  March 
22,  1970,  before  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Education  at  this  point  in  the  Recoko: 
STATEKxirr  ojf   HJl.  70  bt  Clattde   Psppxa. 
MncBBi  or  CoMcaEss,  Bxn»s  Bblsct  Sub- 
oomarrxK  oir  BDTn:ATioir  aw  Hovbb  Oom- 
Mirm  oh  Edccatiok  aho  Labok 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  grateful  for  this  op- 
portunity to  upip9v  before  you  and  the  dto- 
ttnguished  awmbers  of  yow  subcommittee  to 
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discuss  with  you  the  current  status  of  our 
Federal  commitment  to  provide  for  the  spe- 
cial education  needs  of  nearly  three  million 
handicapped  chUdren. 

I  commend  you  on  the  introduction  of  HJl. 
70,  to  provide  financial  aaslstanoe  to  the 
States  for  in^iroved  education  services  for 
handicapped  chUdren;  and  I  am  compelled  to 
Indulge  in  reminiscence  of  the  first  bill  I  in- 
troduced when  I  became  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator in  1937,  which  was  very  similar  to  HH. 
70.  This  bUl,  8.  1634.  1st  Session  of  the  76th 
Congress,  was  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  all  types  of  physically  handicapped  chU- 
dren; to  make  an-  appropriation  of  money 
therefw;  and  to  regulate  Its  expenditure.  It, 
like  HJEl.  70,  was  based  on  facts  which  indi- 
cated there  should  be  a  Federal  poUcy  which 
recognizes  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of 
the  States  to  establish  the  special  and  more 
costly  programs  which  are  reqvUred  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  handicapped  chUdren. 

8.  1634  required  State  plans  which,  among 
others,  included  provisions  for  information 
on  the  number  of  phjrsicaUy  handicapped 
children  within  the  state;  provided  for  the 
administration  of  the  State  plan  by  the  State 
department  of  educaion  or  public  instruc- 
tion; provided  that  the  administering  State 
agency  make  such  reports  as  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  of  the  United  States  re- 
quired; provided  for  carrying  on  the  educa- 
tion of  physically  handicapped  chUdren  aa  a 
part  of  the  State  program  of  public  instruc- 
tJon;  provided  for  the  equitable  distribution 
of  fimds  between  rural  and  urban  areas  and 
among  the  various  types  of  physlcaUy  handi- 
capped children  to  be  served;  and  provided 
for  cocqieration  with  other  agencies  within 
the  State  charged  with  the  responslbUlty  for 
services  for  physically  handicapped  chUdren. 

The  blU  authorized  the  siun  of  $11,680,000 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  each  State  to  es- 
tablish, extend,  and  Improve  services  for  edu- 
cating handicapped  children;  it  allotted  to 
each  State  the  sum  of  $40,ooo  which  was  not 
required  to  be  matched,  to  be  used  to  estab- 
lish, extend,  and  Improve  services  for  educat- 
ing physically  handicapped  chUdren,  espe- 
cially in  rural  areas;  and  it  provided  for  the 
•um  of  $9,000,000  to  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  their  handl- 
c^>ped  inhabitants  aged  6  to  20  years  to  the 
total  number  of  inhabitants  aged  6  to  20 
years  for  the  excess  cost  of  the  education  of 
physlcaUy  handicapped  children.  In  addition, 
the  sum  of  $500,000  was  appropriated  to  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  making  studies,  in- 
vestigations, and  reports  pursuant  to  the  act. 

Hearings  were  conducted  on  this  bill  by  the 
Senate  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  and 
I  BhaU  summarize  some  of  the  facts  and  is- 
sues which  were  presented  in  the  testimony 
then  and  which  are  now  pertinent  to  the  con- 
"tderatlon  of  HJl.  70. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  In  1937.  we  had 
aa  excellent  Federal  census  that  enabled  us 
to  tell  accurately  the  number  of  farms  and 
the  various  types  of  livestock  foimd  in  the 
various  States  in  the  Union.  We  had  reliable 
Information  in  regard  to  the  nxmiber  of 
horses,  hogs,  and  cattle  that  we  had  In  1930 
»8  compared  to  the  number  we  had  In  1936; 
but  we  had  no  such  reliable  information  in 
regard  to  the  Increase  or  decrease  In  the 
numbers  of  different  types  of  physlcaUy 
handicapped  chUdren;  in  fact,  we  did  not 
even  have  accurate  information  as  to  the 
number  of  such  chUdren  in  the  United 
SUtes.  We  had  only  estimates  based  on 
•cattered  surveys  which  indicated  that  no 
JMs  than  1.800,000  children  in  the  United 
States  were  so  physlcaUy  handicapped  that 
^ey  required  dlfTerential  or  special  educa- 
Mon.  In  those  days,  the  term  "physically 
nsnaicapped"  was  interpreted  to  Include  aU 
cWWren  who  were  crippled,  blind.  partlaUy 
■••Ing,  deaf,  hard  of  heartag,  defective  In 
miMch,   cardlopathlc.   tubercular   or   other 
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physlcaUy  handlcam>ed.  and  vrtio  for  their 
education  required  an  expenditure  of  money 
In  excess  of  the  cost  of  educating  phjrsicaUy 
normal  chUdren.  T^e  1.300,000  estimate  did 
not,  therefore.  Include  the  handicaps  caused 
by  mental  retardation  and  emotional  dis- 
turbances which  it  is  now  recognized  also 
deprive  mlUlons  of  chUdren  of  achieving 
their  fuU  potential  and  functioning  totaUy 
or  partlaUy  in  our  society. 

Data  was  furnished  the  Senate  committee 
by  the  Office  of  Education  Indicating  that 
during  the  years  1935  and  1936,  only  166.000 
of  the  1,800,000,  or  less  than  10%  were  being 
provided  for.  We  were  reminded  that  if  we 
went  back  more  than  a  century  In  the  his- 
tory of  special  education,  we  would  find 
that  the  deaf  and  blind  were  provided  for 
in  residential  and  private  schools  in  this 
country;  but  ^>ecial  education  for  the  crip- 
pled chUd,  for  the  bard-of-hearing  chUd,  for 
the  partially  seeing  chUd,  and  for  the  chUd 
defective  \n  speech,  and  the  chUd  of  lowered 
vitaUty,  was  Inaugurated  about  1902. 

This  history  indicated  that  it  had  taken 
us  threte  generations  of  elementary  and  high- 
school  students  to  provide  for  10  percent  of 
the  physlcaUy  handicapped  chUdren  of  this 
nation.  At  that  rate,  it  would  take  us  more 
than  80  generations  of  high-school  and 
elementary-school  chUdren  to  provide  the 
type  of  education  the  physically  handicapped 
children  of  this  nation  require. 

The  committee  found  also  a  marked  lack 
of  State  organizations  interested  In  promot- 
ing education  of  these  different  types  of 
ChUdren,  except  some  States  in  the  East. 
The  need  for  Federal  aid  in  the  Western 
States  was  great;  then  there  were  the  South- 
ern States  which  were  providing  for  but  a 
very  smaU  percentage  of  their  chUdren.  When 
we  considered  the  income  of  those  Southern 
States  we  found  they  ranked  in  the  lowest 
25  percent  of  aU  the  States  from  the  stand- 
point of  income  per  chUd  enroUed  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools;  and  when 
we  compared  them  with  the  10  States  that 
ranked  highest  In  Income,  we  found  that 
they  were  providing  seven  times  as  large  a 
percentage  as  the  Southern  States. 

At  that  time,  no  State  was  providing  special 
education  for  more  than  approximately  25 
percent  of  its  physlcaUy  handicapped  chU- 
dren. Federal  aid  for  agricultural  extension, 
agricultural  and  trade  education,  and  voca- 
tional rehabUltation  had  resiUted  In  a  re- 
markable development  of  these  different 
types  of  education  work.  The  need  for  a 
similar  development  in  the  field  of  special 
education  was  equaUy  great  then  as  It  is 
now. 

Several  reasons  were  given  to  explain  the 
lack  of  educational  opportunity  for  handi- 
capped ChUdren.  First,  the  large  majority  of 
people's  ChUdren  are  not  physically  handi- 
capped; therefore,  most  people  are  not  im- 
mediately Interested.  Second,  special  provi- 
sions must  be  made  for  the  education  of  the 
handicapped  which  are  more  expensive  per 
ChUd  than  the  provisions  for  the  so-called 
normal  child.  Whenever  you  put  those  two 
conditions  together  It  is  bound  to  follow  that 
the  development  in  a  field  involving  those 
conditions  wUl  be  rather  slow  unless  in  some 
way  there  Is  an  expression  of  real  vision  In 
the  social  structure  that  wlU  put  a  stimulus 
behind  the  movement  to  correct  that  great 
social  weakness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  lack  of  "real  vision" 
has  since  resulted  In  lack  of  concern  about 
the  Increasing  numbers  of  school  drop-outs 
each  year;  lack  of  concern  about  the  increas- 
ing incidence  of  crime  committed  by  the 
educationally  disadvantaged;  and  lack  of 
concern  about  the  large  number  of  Ameri- 
cana who  have  been  rejected  for  mUitary 
aervlees  because  of  physical  or  education 
dsAdenotos. 

The  real  issue  considered  In  these  hearings 
on  S.  1834  was  discussed  by  John  W.  Studs- 
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baker,  then  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

He  stated: 

"...  2  years  ago  when  the  Social  Se- 
curity blU  was  before  Congress  I  appeared 
before  a  committee  of  each  Ho\ue  to  present 
a  brief  report  in  behalf  of  a  phase  of  social 
security  which  was  not  provided  tot  in  the 
Social  Security  Act — that  phase  having  to 
do  with  the  education  of  physlcaUy  handi- 
capped children. 

"The  Office  of  Education,  and  organized 
education  in  general  have  been  Interested 
in  this  problem,  as  you  know,  for  many,  many 
years.  We  are  stUl  interested  in  it.  It  is  a 
problem  that  certainly  is  not  unsolvable. 

".  .  .  but,  as  you  know,  Senator  Pepper, 
the  procedxires  require  that  aU  bills  be 
checked  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  they  would  lead  to 
Federal  expendittires  beyond  reason.  I  do  not 
have  an  official  report  from  the  Bin-eau  of  the 
Budget,  but  an  informal  report  indicated  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  wiU  find  it  neces- 
sary to  report  'unfavorable'  on  this  blU,  aa 
being  not  In  accord  with  the  fiscal  policies 
of  the  Government." 

The  Commissioner  of  Education,  however, 
after  considerable  review  of  the  need  for 
Federal  aid  concluded : 

"It  seems  to  me,"  he  said  "that  in  the 
Interest  of  genuine  social  security  for  those 
handicapped  Individuals  caUed  the  physical- 
ly handicapped,  the  Federal  Qovemment, 
sooner  or  later,  when  its  fiscal  poUcies  wlU 
permit,  by  the  sheer  logic  of  its  previous 
action,  should  do  something  for  the  educa- 
tion of  these  physically  handicapped  mU- 
lions." 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  March  7,  1938,  Just 
thirty-six  years  ago  this  month,  my  bUl  was 
reported  favorably  from  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor;  however,  the 
Senate  faUed  to  act  on  It. 

Since  that  time  the  courts  have  held  that, 
under  our  Constitution.  aU  handicapped  chU- 
dren have  a  right  to  an  education  designed 
to  meet  their  special  needs  in  order  to  realize 
their  full  potential.  In  the  last  decade,  the 
Federal  Oovermnent  has  provided  some  "seed 
money"  to  the  States  to  assist  the  States 
carry  out  the  court  decisions;  and  the  man- 
dates imder  some  Federal  statutas  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  some  handicapped  chU- 
dren. But,  untU  such  time  as  HJl.  70  is  en- 
acted, we  WlU  be  deliberately  neglecting  these 
chUdren  by  our  faUure  to  create  the  essen- 
tial Federal  partnership  with  the  States  to 
provide  a  right  to  an  education  for  aU  our 
nation's  handicapped  chUdren. 

Mr.  Chairman,  aU  the  data  you  have  pub- 
lished— in  your  statement  on  this  blU  con- 
cerning the  costs  to  aU  American  taxpayers 
for  the  welfare  and  institutionalization  of 
handicapped  individuals  who  are  deprived 
of  special  education — clearly  indicates  that 
the  only  sound  fiscal  poUcy,  aside  from  the 
urgent  moral,  economic,  and  social  poUcy. 
is  to  give  the  States  the  Federal  flnanclal 
and  program  assistance  v^Ucb  Is  provided 
for  in  HJt.  70. 


THE  LEGAL  AID  BILL 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF  TEXAS 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVSS 

Monday.  April  1.  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  basic 
concept  in  our  constitutional  syston  has 
been  the  provision  of  equal  Justice  under 
law  for  all  Americans,  whether  they  are 
rich  or  poor.  In  striving  toward  this  Ideal, 
we  have  made  great  progress.  We  should 
continue  to  strive  to  bring  the  protection 
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of  the  law  and  the  right  of  legal  oouxuel 
to  all  of  our  cltlzetu. 

We  will  be  coDsideiing  a  conference 
report  on  a  bill  to  provide  a  legal  services 
corporatioa  which  claims  to  bring  legal 
services  to  the  poor.  Our  past  ezpotaooe 
with  the  Federal  legal  services  program 
has  revealed  that  this  program  has  not 
serwd  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  poor  and 
needy  to  gain  legal  service.  It  has  served 
as  a  device  for  activist  attorneys  com- 
mitted to  a  certain  Ideology  to  use  the 
law  and  the  money  of  the  taxpaytn  to 
bring  about  certain  QuestJonable  social 
changes  under  the  label  of  legal  re- 
form." The  legal  service  attonwya,  under 
the  disguise  of  aiding  the  poor,  have  sued 
Oovenmient  agencies,  encouraged  un- 
necessary Utlgatlon,  participated  in  pol- 
itical activities  such  as  voter  registration 
drives  and  supported  court  challenges 
promoting  forced  busing  of  school  chil- 
dren for  racial  balance. 

The  House  considered  this  bill  last 
year  and  placed  certain  restrictions  on 
the  activities  of  legal  service  attorneys. 
The  Senate  passed  a  measure  which  did 
not  contain  these  restrictions.  The  con- 
ference report  will  Ukely  contain  few  of 
the  restrictions  adopted  by  the  House. 
It  would  not  serve  the  Interest  of  the 
poor,  but  would  encourage  legal  activists 
to  bend  and  twist  the  law  in  continued 
litigation  to  achieve  certain  social  alms 
which  they  could  not  achieve  through 
the  normal  legislative  process.  TO  adopt 
such  a  legal  services  bill  under  a  guise  of 
asflistlng  the  needy  would  not  only  be  a 
fraud  on  the  poor,  but  a  hocuc  on  all 
Americans  who  sincerely  believe  in  equal 
Justice  for  the  poor. 

James  J.  Kllpatrlck.  originally  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  legal  servloes  bill,  has 
tamed  against  It.  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  the  CotraaassiovAi.  Rccois  a  recent 
ctdumn  by  Sir.  KHpatrlck  explaining  why 
he  is  oppoiing  the  legal  services  legls- 
latlcm: 


BaooMi 


'O   TBI    t^n^i.    J^jo   Box 


(By  Jamaa  J.  KUpatrlck) 

It  is  a  fsmniar  rtOs  at  paiUamantary  pro- 
eedoz*  that  a  motlwi  to  raoonilder  can  be 
made  only  by  a  bmuiIwi  at  tbm  prvvaiUiig 
faction.  Becanie  X  have  long  nqniorted  the 
concept  of  legal  ■eiilcw  for  the  poor,  pttihmp* 
I  am  qnaUfled  to  tnni  against  the  bm  soon 
to  be  reported  from  a  oonfeienoe  commlttea. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  aay,  X  mow  to 
reconsider. 

By  every  Indication,  the  oompromlae  legal 
servicee  bm  wm  be  taSxlj  doae  to  the  Netaoo- 
Javits  bill  approved  by  the  Senate  in  Peown- 
ber.  The  bm  la  an  abomination.  It  la  a  per- 
version of  the  whole  coooept  of  gtvlng  tha 
poor  person  a  ffhanne  at  equal  Justice  under 
the  law.  If  the  flwista  and  House  Should 
agree  to  this  devlooa  propaeltlon.  the  Pnal- 
dent  will  have  to  be  aaked  to  uae  hla  veto 
power. 

In  Bupportlng  a  legal  eervloee  act,  I  have 
been  guided  by  certain  prlndplea  and  ob- 
■ervatlons  that  aeem  to  be  almost  beyond 
dispute.  The  first  la  that  the  concept  of  equal 
justice  under  law  la  among  the  greatest  Ideals 
of  our  political  system.  The  aeoond  la  that 
our  nation  has  served  that  concept  poorly. 
Deqilte  Impressive  improvementa  In  recent 
years,  especially  m  the  appointment  of  pub- 
Ue  MfnOmm  tax  criminal  caaas,  we  stm  havs 
two  systems  of  law— one  for  the  rich.  Fwotlwr 
Cor  the  poor. 

A  syetaoi  of  fedaraUy  sabsUUsed  legal  aid 
should  have  but  one  purpoee,  and  that  is 
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to  redress  the  Imbalxuics.  The  poor  family 
that  has  been  bilked  Into  a  usiirlous  install- 
ment contract  should  not  be  helpless  at  the 
huids  of  a  well-heeled  merchant.  The  poor 
person  wrongly  evicted  from  his  home  should 
have  some  aid  In  standing  up  to  the  slimi- 
lotd.  The  igncnrant  or  illiterate  citizen,  strug- 
gling with  the  con^>lexltle8  of  a  highly  regu- 
lated society,  often  needs  legal  advice  that 
he  cannot  possibly  afford. 

A  revitalized  program  of  federal  legal  aid 
ought  to  have  these  alma  in  mind,  and  these 
alms  only.  Because  the  possibilities  for  abuse 
are  quite  real,  a  new  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion should  be  bound  down  by  chains  of  law. 
At  the  very  minimum,  the  corporation  should 
be  federally  chartered  for  a  limited  term  of 
no  more  than  five  years,  at  which  time  Con- 
greos  could  .'evlew  the  entire  operation. 

The  Senate  bill  that  now  prevails  Is  a  far 
cry  from  the  admlnlstralicxi's  recommenda- 
tUxi.  It  bears  no  reeemblanoe  to  a  House- 
^n>roved  version  that  has  some  faults, 
largely  aa  the  reeult  of  fatuous  floor  amend- 
menta.  but  has  many  virtues  also.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate bill  erects  no  more  than  paper  barricades 
against  the  activism  of  super-liberal  legal 
eagles  who  would  be  free  to  pursue  social 
leform  behind  a  camougage  of  aid  to  the 
poor. 

Theee  mischievous  provisions  are  not  Im- 
mediately apparent.  On  the  surface,  the  Sen- 
ate version  seems  unalarmlng.  It  is  only  when 
the  bill  Is  examined  line  by  line,  as  Senator 
Jesse  Helms  of  North  Carolina  has  examined 
it.  that  the  ahortcomlngs  emerge. 

Two  examples  may  suOce  to  Indicate  the 
Slippery  business  here  afoot.  The  Senate  bill 
contains  a  provision  that  could  make  avail- 
able to  legal  aid  attorneys  "particular  sup- 
port functions  of  the  fSderal  government, 
such  as  the  Oeneral  Services  Administration, 
the  federal  telecommunications  system  and 
other  facilities."  Helms  sails  this  a  "mind- 
boggling  blank  check."  and  it  Is.  This  loosely 
drawn  authorization  coulg  equip  the  activist 
attorneys  with  everything  from  ofllce  sup- 
plies to  free  long  dtstanoe  telephone  service, 
aU  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

Wat  a  second  example:  The  House  version 
wisely  prohlMts  the  jnopoeed  Lepd  Serv- 
icee Ocrporatlan  from  \islng  private  fimds 
tar  puipoeea  for  which  public  funds  could 
noi  be  spent.  The  Senate  version  ominously 
omits  this  safegiard. 

The  ooneept  of  equal  Jiartlce  remains  valid. 
Kothlng  Is  wrong  with  the  idea  of  providing 
legal  aid  to  the  poor.  But  the  disappointing 
and  deceptive  bill  that  now  heads  back 
toward  the  Senate  floor,  while  It  doubtless 
would  aocompllah  many  good  things,  would 
oonstitnte  an  invitation  to  legal  activists  to 
come  have  a  ball.  This  is  not  the  idea.  It 
Is  not  the  Idea  at  aU.  i 
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IN  MEMORY  OP  THE  HONORABLE 
CECIL  R.  KINO 


HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

^^r  asXAMBAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.  1974 

Ut.  iniiLS.  Bfr.. Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
heart  full  of  sadness  (hat  I  rise  in  the 
House  to  add  my  voice  to  these  expres- 
sions in  memory  of  Cecil  Rhodes  King, 
who  passed  away  last  month  after  a  long 
and  full  life  of  distinguished  public 
service. 

CecH  King  was  a  wise  counselor.  Judi- 
cious advisor,  and,  most  of  all.  a  very 
warm  and  true  friend  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  to  those  of  us  on  the  Commitbte 
on  Ways  and  Means.  For  8  of  those 


years,  he  was  the  ranging  Democratio 
member  of  the  committee. 

I  have  never  known  %  more  consider- 
ate, thoughtful,  and  geiluinely  kind  per- 
son than  Cecil.  Not  only  did  he  manifest, 
without  exception,  kin4ness,  considera- 
tion and  thoughtfulness  for  his  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  but  also  to  the  stuff  members  and 
employees  as  well. 

Cecil  was  in  a  sense  like  a  brother 
to  me  on  the  committee.  Over  the  long 
period  of  our  service  together,  there  were 
times,  of  course,  when  we  disagreed  on 
substantive  matters,  but  reasonable  men 
at  times  are  apt  to  find  themselves  in 
disagreement  and  particularly  so  with 
respect  to  the  far-reftching,  complex 
technical,  and  msmy-faceted  issues  that 
are  characteristic  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  committee.  I  can  say  very  truth- 
fully, however,  as  I  1o<Ae  back  over  the 
many  enjoyable  years  of  our  association 
together  on  the  committee,  that  there 
never  was  one  scintilla  of  unpleasantness 
connected  with  any  divergence  of  opinion 
we  may  have  had.  On  the  contrary, 
memory  calls  to  mind  instance  after  in- 
stance when  Cecil's  rare  wit,  imdupli- 
cable  humor,  and  soimd  legislative  judg- 
ment enabled  the  commlttfe  to  surmount 
serious  difficulty  and  disagreement  and 
reach  sensible  compromise  to  the  benefit 
of  all  concerned  and  to  the  benefit  of 
the  country. 

Cecil  King  was  a  very  effective  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  in  all  of  its  fields  of 
Interest,  responsibility,  and  authority.  In 
the  field  of  taxation,  he  not  only  served 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  but 
he  was  a  very  valuable  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  I)itemal  Revenue 
Taxation,  as  well. 

All  of  us  know  of  his  imtiring  and  de- 
voted endeavor  throughout  his  career  to 
improve  the  social  security  system.  His 
work  in  the  field  of  medical  care  for  the 
aged  is  famous  the  world  over,  and  the 
medicare  legislation  fipally  enacted  in 
1965  is  a  monument  to  his  skUl  and  per- 
severance and  successful  labors  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  elderly  citizens  of 
this  country. 

Cecil  King  was  an  acknowledged  ex- 
pert on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  matters  of  foreign  trade.  He 
served  as  one  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives members  of  the  VS.  Com- 
mon Market  negotiathig  team,  and  he 
was  congressional  advisor  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference  tot  Trade  and  De- 
velopment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Cecil  King,  during  his 
long  and  distinguishecl  career,  made  a 
remarkable  ccmtributioh  to  the  impor- 
tant legislation  that  weis  developed  and 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  uid 
Means  in  that  period-^legislation  that 
has  proven  vital  to  the  growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Nation's  economy  and 
legislation  that  has  been  of  great  benefit 
to  the  elderly,  the  poor,  and  the  handi- 
capped. He  compiled  an  exceedingly  re- 
markable record  of  service  in  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  use  the  term  "gen- 
tleman" so  often  in  ttiis  Chamber  In 
referring  to  one  another  that  I  fear  It 
sometimes  suffers  a  lose  of  much  <rf  its 
meaning.  I  want  to  uae  it  today,  how- 
ever, in  memory  of  Cecfl  King  in  the  full 
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sense  of  its  definition,  for  I  can  think 
of  no  other  term  that  is  more  truly  de- 
scriptive of  Cecil,  both  in  and  out  of  this 
Chamber,  than  the  word  "gentleman." 
He  was,  indeed,  a  rare  breed  of  man  who, 
throughout  his  life  and  his  career,  com- 
bined gentleness,  dignity,  decency,  and 
integrity  with  a  keen  mind,  unswerving 
devotion  to  his  coimtry  and  profound 
and  abiding  concern  and  love  for  his  fel- 
low human  beings.  I  have  spoken  of  him 
as  one  of  the  greatest  legislators  ever  to 
walk  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  mourn  the  passing 
of  this  dear  friend  and  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy abides  with  his  beloved  family. 


DOES  FEDERAL  PAY  "DEMOTTVATE" 
MORE  THAN  MOTIVATE? 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  nxjifois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  Fed- 
eral Government  payroll  costs  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  States 
$257  a  year.  A  pay  increase  of  1  percent 
amounts  to  $550  million  a  year. 

The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  pay  in  the 
governmental  establishment  does  not  in- 
crease on  the  basis  of  merit — of  a  job 
well  done — but  increases,  instead,  on  the 
basis  of  longevity.  As  a  result.  Govern- 
ment employees  have  little  motivation  to 
excel  at  their  work.  Those  who  are  con- 
scientious and  those  who  are  not  go  up 
the  pay  scales  at  equal  rates. 

This  circumstance  Is  discussed  by  Arch 
Patton,  a  man  with  wide  experience  in 
the  business  world,  in  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  January-February  1974,  issue 
of  the  Harvard  Business  Review. 

Mr.  Patton  points  out  that : 

The  civil  servant's  pay  goes  up  automati- 
cally for  simply  staying  on  the  Job.  It  ad- 
vances one  step  in  each  of  the  first  three 
years,  every  other  year  for  the  next  three 
years,  and  every  third  year  thereafter  to  the 
top  of  the  grade.  The  U.S.  pay  system  Is  the 
ozOy  one  I  know  that  rewards  longevity  In 
this  fashion. 

Mr.  Patton  points  out: 

Even  the  Incentive  of  promotion  Is  tainted, 
w  to  speak,  for  there  is  considerable  evidence 
that  seniority  plays  at  least  as  big  a  role  in 
promotion  as  performance  does. 

He  writes  that: 

In  the  professional  groups — englneera  and 
accountants  are  examples — promotion  and 
■enlonty  go  hand  In  hand.  The  young  profes- 
donal  \isually  advanoee  aimually  for  three 
years  to  reach  the  "Journeyman"  level  which 
<lenotes  that  be  Is  experienced.  Once  at  this 
level,  he  is  likely  to  be  "promoted"  every  three 
or  four  years,  even  If  his  talents  do  not  war- 
nat  a  genuine  promotion. 

If  Americans  wonder  why  there  is  so 
much  inefficiency  in  every  area  of  life 
controlled  by  the  Government — whether 
it  be  the  post  office,  the  educational  sys- 
tem, or  the  welfare  department — ^they 
should  carefully  consider  the  thrals  ad- 
vanced by  Arch  Patton. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
Important  article.  "Does  Federal  Pay 
•Demotlvate'  More  Than  Motivate?"  by 
Arch  Patton  from  the  Harvard  Business 
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Review  of  January-February  1974.  and 
insert  it  into  the  Rxoobo  at  this  time. 
I  also  wish  to  thank  a  constituent  of 
mine.  Mr.  Jesse  Lehman,  for  calling  this 
article  to  my  attention.  Mr.  Lehman  has 
had  wide  expoience  in  the  business  com- 
munity and  his  views  are  very  well 
respected.  The  article  follows: 

Dois  Pedkbal  Pat  "Dkmotivate"  More 
Than  Motivate? 

(By  Arch  Patton) 

"If  Congress  had  deliberately  set  out  to 
create  a  federal  pay  system  with  Tntnirn^^i 
motivation  for  the  Individual  to  do  outstand- 
ing work,  the  result  could  hardly  improve 
on  the  present  setup."  This  comment  by  an 
unusually  well-informed  Civil  Service  ex- 
ecutive receives  solid  support  from  the  facts. 

Anyone  Interested  in  keeping  federal  costs 
down — ^llke  the  taxpayer — shotild  consider 
the  demotlvatlonal  aspects  of  Uncle  Sam's 
pay  and  promotion  structure.  The  federal 
payroU  coets  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
In  this  country  $257  a  year.  And  a  1%  bike 
In  the  federal  pay  amounts  to  $550  million  a 
year. 

Moreover,  problems  In  government  compen- 
sation are  not  unlike  those  In  some  large 
corporatlozis  that  have  not  reviewed  their 
pay  and  promotion  systems  often  enough  or 
rigoroxisly  enough.  Consider  these  powerful 
demotlvators  in  the  federal  structure: 

Although  extra  pay  for  superior  work  Is  a 
generally  recognized  motivator,  less  than  4% 
of  the  1.6  million  civU  servants  received  merit 
increases  In  1971  or  1972. 

Even  in  those  Instances  in  which  merit 
raises  were  granted,  they  averaged  barely  3% 
of  base  pay.  And  considering  that  the  salary 
Increases  all  employees  received  averaged 
nearly  5%,  It  is  obvious  that  the  govern- 
ment's merit  pay  has  only  marginal  motiva- 
tional value.  The  villain  is  a  legal  limitation 
imposed  by  Congress;  merit  awards  may  not 
exceed  a  single  "step"  in  the  pay  structure 
(there  are  ten  steps  per  grade) .  A  step's  value 
Is  about  3  % . 

The  civil  servant's  pay  goes  up  automati- 
cally for  simply  staying  on  the  Job.  It  ad- 
vances one  step  in  each  of  the  first  three 
years,  every  other  year  for  the  next  three 
years,  and  every  third  year  therecifter  to  the 
top  of  the  grade.  The  U.S.  pay  system  Is  the 
only  one  I  know  of  that  rewards  longevity 
in  this  fashion. 

Moreover,  the  salary  levels  are  Increased 
yearly  to  keep  them  "comparable"  with  In- 
dustry pay  scales.  Unlike  Industry  employees, 
however,  every  civil  servant  is  entitled  to  the 
percentage  boost  estimated  for  the  whole 
system. 

Not  only  do  96%  of  the  dvU  servants  re- 
ceive no  award— other  than  promotion — for 
outstanding  performance,  less  than  1  %  suffer 
In  their  pay  envelopes  for  poor  performance. 
Indeed,  the  only  penalty  poeslble  under  the 
rules  is  withholding  longevity  Increases. 

Even  the  Incentive  of  promotion  Is  tainted, 
so  to  speak,  for  there  is  considerable  evidence 
that  seniority  plays  at  least  as  big  a  role  tax 
promotion  as  performance  doee. 

In  the  professional  group— engineers  and 
accountants  are  examplee — promotion  and 
seniority  go  hand  In  hand.  TTie  young  profes- 
sional usually  advances  annually  for  three' 
years  to  reach  the  ao-caUed  "Journeyman" 
level,  which  denotes  that  he  Is  experienced. 

Once  at  this  level,  he  Is  likely  to  be  "ino- 
moted"  every  three  or  four  years,  even  tf  his 
talents  do  not  warrant  a  genuine  promo- 
tion, by  having  his  Job  deecrlptlon  rewrit- 
ten to  permit  upgrading.  Bis  reeponslblllty 
for  Judgment  In  the  performance  of  his  du- 
tlee  may  be  changed,  for  Instance,  from  "very 
wide  Utltude"  to  "unusual  latttude." 

How  many  dvU  servants  are  sacked  In  a 
given  year  Is  hard  to  dlsoover,  but  the  num- 
ber Is  widely  believed  to  be  minuscule— poe- 
albly  leas  than  1%.  Tlie  reason  seems  to  lie  tn 
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civil  Service  Commission  rules;  the  red  tape 
Involved,  the  requirement  that  a  sapeTviaot 
virtually  prove  the  employee's  Inadequacy, 
the  time  consumed  by  bearings  on  the 
charges — these  add  up  to  an  overwhelming 
deterrent. 

So  the  supervisor  puts  up  with  poor  per- 
formance, tries  to  palm  oS  the  offender  on 
another  agency,  or  devises  some  tactic  to  ob- 
scure the  diKTniwMi  In  any  case,  discipline 
and,  hence,  progress  toward  the  department's 
goals  suffer. 

These  administrative  practices  contribute 
substantlaUy  to  the  "comfortable"  environ- 
ment of  federal  service.  They  stem  from  ad- 
ministrative rulings  which  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  in  past  decades  felt  were  neces- 
sary to  protect  employees.  The  dead  hand 
of  the  past,  however,  has  led  to  a  pay  sys- 
tem whose  message  to  civil  servants  Is  loud 
and  clear:  "The  government  doesn't  Intend 
to  reward  the  outstanding  employee  or  pen- 
alize the  unproductive  one,  so  relax." 
TOP  managejcxnt 
Much  has  been  made  lately  of  the  fact 
that,  after  a  long  struggle,  federal  pay  has 
gained  comparabUlty  with  pay  In  Industry. 
That  Is  particularly  true  of  the  lower  ranks. 
There  is  evidence  that,  in  the  upper  ranks, 
the  average  Civil  Service  executive  Is  paid 
more  than  his  industry  counterpart  up  to 
about  the  age  of  43.  But  the  outstanding 
government  executive  Is  poorly  treated  by 
Industry  standards.  A  recent  survey  by  Mc- 
Klnsey  8c  Company,  for  example,  asseaeed 
the  pay  of  superior  and  average  performere 
In  the  managerial  ranks  of  industry  and  the 
federal  government,  by  age,  on  a  comparable 
basis.  It  showed  that  the  outstanding  exec- 
utive's pay  topped  the  average  performer's 
pay,  as  follows: 

iTidttstry     Government 
Age:  Percent  Pereeit< 

35   _ +24  +ia 

40 22  la 

45    37  la 

50 47  13 

65 71  13 

60 70  13 

Because  of  the  present  $34,000  celling  on 
CivU  Service  pay  and  the  relatively  high  level 
of  average  comptensatlon,  the  superlmr  gov- 
ernment employee  Is  very  meagerly  rewarded 
for  his  effort.  The  pay  variance  between 
the  outstanding  younger  Industry  execu- 
tives and  the  average  performerB  approxi- 
mately doubles  that  of  civil  aervanta.  Fur- 
thermore, the  reward  variance  rises  sharply 
with  age  and,  hence,  greater  responslblltty. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  most  potent 
motlvatloiud  Instrument  of  them  all — lead- 
ership. Despite  the  dead  weight  of  damotl- 
vatlonal  forces,  many  of  the  70-odd  federal 
units  employing  moet  of  Washington^  bu- 
reaucracy have  alert,  productive  work  en- 
vironments. Each  such  in«tATin»  that  I  have 
doc\u>ented  has  outstanding  ctvU  serraatB 
In  the  top  leadership.  I  wonder  how  much 
better  the  management  of  other  govecn- 
ment  bodies  might  be  If  the  frustratkm  of 
demotlvatlonal  influencee  In  pay  and  ad» 
vancement  were  removed  and  Iseilni  iTilji 
given  a  real  chance. 


LAX  WELFARE  ADMnOSTRAllON 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATIVXB 

Monday.  April  1.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBRCX>K.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  have  long  had  the  f  edlng  that 
the  Federal  Government's  ^andiiTig  of 
the  whole  welfare  system  left  much  to  be 
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destred.  m  addition  to  the  dislike  of  the 
continually  mounttng  costs  of  the  vari- 
ous a«>ects  of  the  welfare  program, 
many  AmeilcanB  also  have  the  suspicion 
that  the  billions  spent  on  wdf are  are 
done  so  InefBckntly.  TUs  Is  especially 
trae  in  regard  to  the  aid  to  families  with 
dflpendent  children  pcogram.  As  a  re- 
cent editorial  in  the  Bucyrus,  Ohio.  Tele- 
graidi  Forum  points  out,  more  than  $1 
billion  a  year  is  being  paid  to  families 
which  are  ineUgltae  or  overpaid.  The 
payments  are  not  due  to  fraud  on  the 
part  of  the  families  receiving  them,  but 
In  the  words  of  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Wdfare  Weinberger  "inept 
administration."  In  the  words  of  the  edi- 
torial: 

.  .  .  Mr.  Walnbaccer  is  talUng  us  tbat  wel- 
fare offloM  u»  rtddlod  with  employsM  who 
are  ao  Ignorant  or  Indlfferant  toward  their 
raoponilbUlty  that  on»  out  of  ten  famUles 
on  welfare  Is  not  entitled  to  be  there.  Two 
out  ot  ten  ar«  reoelTlng  more  beneflts  than 
the  law  preacribea  and  one  out  of  twelve  is 
getting  lav. 

Mr.  ^jwaker,  the  American  taxpayer 
cannot  be  expected  to  carry  this  ever-in- 
creasing load  of  Inflation  and  taxes.  I 
anplaud  Secanetaiy  Weinberger's  can- 
didness  in  this  matter  but  urge  him  and 
the  oOclals  responsIUe  to  him  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Wdfare  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  cut 
down  on  this  deploraUe  situation. 

At  this  pctot  I  include  in  the  Rkxmu> 
an  editorial,  '"Hie  Welfare  Waste"  from 
the  Bucyrus.  Ohio,  Telegraph  Forum  of 
March  14.  1974: 

I  Prom  tbfl  BtteyruB  (Ohio)  TUegnm  Frrum. 
Mar.  14.  1974] 

TBX  WELWUtX  WASTK 

Sympathy  for  children  caught  Innocently 
la  tbm  w«b  of  pofeity.  has  made  Aid  to  Fam- 
lUas  wttb  Dependent  OhUdren  the  most  gan- 
eroaaly  siQiported  weUare  category  In  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  fact  that  famines  which  are  Ineligible 
or  overpaid  are  draining  off  more  than  $1 
buiioa  a  year  In  ATOC  funds  Is  not  only  a 
scandal  but  an  affront  to  the  charitable  Im- 
pulse of  the  American  people. 

Secretary  Oaaiiar  Welnbarger  of  the  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Department  has  been 
coaBmendably  candid  in  reporting  this  state 
of  aSatra.  whidt  ii  an  embanassment  to  the 
bureaacracy  he  heads. 

It  would  be  easy  to  try  to  put  the  blame 
en  the  welfare  "ehlaelsr,"  who  is  a  handy 
TUlalo.  However.  Mr.  Weinberger  frankly  ad- 
mits that  fraud  accounts  for  an  insignificant 
ft  mount  of  the  loes.  The  real  problem  is  "In- 
(.'pt  »H»»«<Titftretlnn  " 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Weinberger  is  telling  us 
Thbt  welfare  offloee  are  riddled  with  employes 
who  ■>•  ao  Ignorant  or  Indifferent  toward 
their  nspoostbiltty  that  one  out  of  ten  fami- 
lies on  welfare  is  not  entitled  to  be  there.  Two 
out  of  ten  are  reeclvlng  more  benefits  th*n 
the  law  preecrlbea  and  one  out  of  12  Is  get- 
ting lees. 

It  took  a  ets-BMntb  study  of  44j000  welfare 
cases  sampled  at  random  around  the  coun- 
try to  discover  what  "administrative  error" 
is  ooatlng.  Hopefully.  It  will  xiot  take  as  long 
to  do  sntaethlng  about  it. 

Mr.  Weinberger  to  demanding  that  state 
welfare  agenciae  cut  the  percentage  of  error 
la  AVDO  prograofl  or  face  a  cutback  in  the 
federal  funds  which  pay  a  major  share  of 
their  cost. 

Kver  since  the  federal  government  began 
swHimlng  more  and  more  reaponatblltty  for 
welfare  thave  has  been  a  fear  that  gathering 
welfare  programs  In  80  states  under  a  single 
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tent  in  Washington  would  create  admin- 
istrative problems.  The  Ifi^arf  that  centralis- 
ation ctf  authority  improves  efficiency  is  not 
txxne  out  by  ezperlenoe  so  far  as  govern- 
ment is  concerned. 

It  Is  significant  that  When  Mr.  Weinberger 
began  calling  welfare  ollclals  to  task  for  lax 
administration,  he  found  they  lacked  the  will 
or  sense  of  necessity  to  do  better.  This  the 
system  itself  Is  overwhelming  the  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  that  Is  necessary  if 
any  program  Is  going  to  be  administered 
soundly. 

The  welfare  share  of  the  federal  budget, 
now  at  S18  billion,  has  doubled  each  year 
since  1970.  We  are  getting  a  hint  of  how 
mu^  this  escalating  ooet  Is  due  to  sheer 
neglect  and  blundering  in  welfare  offices 
across  the  land. 

Ihe  American  taxpayer  has  been  handed — 
has  had  forced  upon  htm — ^tbe  reeponslbUlty 
of  seeing  that  children  in  poor  families  do 
not  suffer  privations  which  are  no  fault  of 
their  own.  News  that  «1.7  biUlon  of  the 
money  that  is  supiKtsed  to  support  them  is 
going  out  the  window  should  not  make  him 
feel  any  better  about  it. 
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CONGRESSIONAL   CXDUNTDOWN   ON 
CONTROLS 


HON.  ALAN  STEELMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RgPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  April  1,  1974 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  "Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
now  In  the  final  month  before  tiie  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  expires,  and  it 
is  high  time  we  returned  to  the  free  mar- 
ket system  that  has  been  the  very  back- 
bone of  our  economy.  This  act  must  not 
be  extended,  and  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  on  the  ill  effects  of  controls: 

Busorzas  EzECxmvES  Asc  Moss  Than  Bzadt 
roE  End  to  Conteols:  Now  DisoxtrsiomD, 
Thzt    Put   Blakz   roR   Feofit    Squkbzs, 

SBOKTACKS   OW   FBICS   IoDS — "MZESLT   POST- 
FONCNC    ImXATION" 

(By  Ralph  E.  Winter) 

Three  years  ago  the  VB.  was  suffering  a 
4%  to  5%  Inflation  rate,  and  hundreds  of 
bustneas  executives — among  others — were 
demanding  that  the  government  clamp  on 
price  and  wage  controls. 

Ihls  year  the  country  faces  an  inflation 
rate  estimated  at  7%  to  more  than  10% ,  and 
businessmen  say  they  ean  hardly  wait  for 
controls  to  end,  as  they  are  currently  sched- 
uled to  do  April  80. 

Why  the  turnabout?  The  main  reason  is 
that  there  is  something  excruciatingly  pain- 
ful about  controls:  They  murder  profits. 

That's  the  consensus  that  emerges  from 
talks  with  dozens  of  top  corporate  executives 
In  a  variety  of  Industrtss.  These  executives 
have  also  discovered,  along  with  a  host  of 
politicians  and  economists  and  millions  of 
consiuners,  that  controls  don't  really  stop 
Inflation. 

They  concede  that  a  more  uniform  and  con- 
sistent program  than  Biases  1,  2,  3,  and  4 
might  have  worked  better.  But  while  a  year 
ago  businessmen  were  complaining  about 
details  of  the  program.  Interviews  now  tiim 
up  an  almo8t-uDlvei»al  disillusionment 
among  buelneesmen  that  any  type  of  con- 
trols can  work. 

In  addition,  business  leaders  say  controls 
really  do  all  the  horrible  things  that  con- 
servative eooDomlsts  salt  they  would — every- 
thing from  discouraging  investment  and  dry- 
ing xip  supplies  to  creating  black  markets  and 
generally  disrupting  orderly  business. 


THX  ItBB  rOK   MOBS   CSrSCITT 

"We're  paying  1140  a  ten  for  steel  scrap  at 
our  foundry,  up  from  940  a  year  4go,  and 
we're  stUl  having  trouble  getting  enough." 
says  Hugh  D.  Luke,  c^alnnan  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Beli^nce  Electric  Co.,  a 
Cleveland  producer  of  autunatlon  equip- 
ment. "Such  shortages  will  bring  this  coun- 
try to  Its  knees  if  we  dont  free  Industry 
from  controls  so  we  can  get  additional  ca- 
pcu:lty  under  construction." 

ActuaUy.  many  businessmen  never  did 
favor  permanent  cimtroU.  Many  Just  wanted 
some  temporary  government  Intervention  to 
block  what  they  considered  to  be  unreason- 
able union  wage  demands 

Nonetheless,  the  switch  In  sentiment  has 
been  surprisingly  abrupt  and  uniform.  A  new 
poll  by  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers shows  that  07%  of  large  companies 
and  89%  of  smaller  ones  fav(»  an  immediate 
end  to  controls. 

"Back  at  the  time  controls  were  instituted, 
we  had  a  number  of  businessmen  on  our 
bocurd  who  were  very  adamant  In  stattng  the 
necessity  for  control,"  sagrs  Noel  A.  McBride, 
vice  president  and  economist  with  Cleveland 
Tnist  Co.,  Ohio's  largest  bank.  "Now  you 
don't  hear  any  talk  about  the  need  for  c(hi- 
Unued  controls  aonong  our  board,  which  has 
pretty  good  cross  section  of  business  among 
its  26  members.  The  feeling  Is  that  we've  got 
to  get  out  from  under  contrcds." 

THE    LAST    PBOP 

That  reversal  of  business  attitude  toward 
controls  Is  significant  for  several  reasons. 
First,  It  undoubtedly  helped  persuade  the  ad- 
ministration to  end  most  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  APL-CIO  is  on  record  as  opposing 
extension  of  contrcte,  aUd  many  consumers 
have  despaired  of  any  effective  Inflation  con- 
trol, ao  the  swlt<A  of  eaecutlves'  attitudes 
pulled  anothmr  major  paop  from  imder  the 
program. 

Even  more  Important,  business  expoience 
of  the  last  three  years  apparently  would  make 
relmposltlon  of  controls  far  less  likely  the 
next  time  the  economy  faces  worsening  infla- 
tion. In  1971  many  eoonotnlsts  and  buslnea- 
men  had  predicted  that  from  then  on,  o(»- 
trols  would  be  a  permsnsnt  part  of  the  VS. 
econcnny.  That  appears  unlikely  now,  partly 
because  of  the  new  bu^ness  attitude.  Had 
businessmen  been  ss  uniformly  opposed  to 
controls  m  1971  as  they  «re  today,  there  Is  at 
least  some  question  whether  formal  wage  and 
price  controls  would  have  been  enacted. 

The  fact  that  businessmen  have  soured  on 
controls  doesn't  mean  that  thev  are  at  all  op- 
timistic about  ending  Inflatioa  through  im« 
fettered  supply  and  demand.  In  fact,  most  are 
downright  doubtful  that  Inflation  will  end 
soon.  They  have  just  decided  that  their  com- 
panies fare  better  during  uncontrolled  infla- 
tion than  during  poorly  controlled  inflation. 

A     NEW    ECOWOKZC    VTEW 

At  one  corporation  wtth  sales  of  over  $1 
bUlion,  the  chief  executive,  who  three  years 
ago  was  begging  for  controls,  speUed  out  the 
new  outlook  for  his  directors  at  a  recent  board 
meeting.  If  controls  remained  In  effect,  he  es- 
timated, earnings  for  1974  would  rise  to  a  bit 
more  than  $3  a  share  from  the  approximately 
$2.78  of  1973.  But  If  controls  are  lifted  com- 
pletely, profits  could  well  exceed  $4. 

Behind  this  increased  Corporate  confidence 
In  an  ability  to  prosper  during  inflation  is  a 
new  view  of  the  VS.  and  Industrialized  world 
economies.  Three  years  ago  demand  was  rela- 
tively alack  for  many  products.  Companies 
couldn't  increase  prices  much  even  though 
there  weren't  any  controls,  and,  in  fact,  many 
products  were  being  discounted  below  list 
prices.  But  labor  unions,  tsd  by  the  construc- 
tion trades,  were  demanding,  and  getting, 
huge  wage  Increases.  Controls,  it  appeared, 
would  hold  down  wages  without  having  much 
Impact  on  prices. 
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Soon,  however,  demand  began  buUdlng  fOr 
pnctlcaUy  aU  goods.  Markete  became  strong 
joough  to  permit  price  Increasoa.  particularly 
fXUtt  two  devaluations  <^  the  dollar  weakened 
the  threat  of  import  oompetttton.  Companlee 
mre  hit  with  soaring  raw-materials  prices, 
which  often  weren't  contndled.  Gradually 
controls  became  a  real  lid  on  prices    and 

For  instance,  delay  in  obtaining  price  In- 
creases on  tires  and  other  products,  as  well  as 
mnits  on  the  price  rises  when  finally 
obUlned.  cost  Uniroyal,  New  York.  $10  mU- 
Uon  in  after-tax  proflte  last  year,  says  George 
B.  Vila,  chairman. 

Looking  ahead,  most  executives  see  contin- 
ued strong  demand  and  relatively  limited 
supply  for  a  host  of  Items  ranging  from  such 
bulc  products  as  steel,  pvQp  and  petro- 
ofaemicals  to  heavy  machinery  and  other 
manufactured  goods.  Despite  an  anticipated 
ilowdown  in  the  1974  first  half,  most  biiai- 
itessmen  dont  see  any  worrisome  surplus  of 
anything  except  big;  cars.  Once  free  of  con- 
trols, buslneesmen  are  confident  that  they 
can  Improve  profit  margins  by  raising  prices. 
Purthermore,  executives  argue  that  higher 
profits  are  essential  ;f  basic  Indusfhee  are  to 
Increase  investment.  "The  steel  industry 
needs  incentives  tlyit  lead  to  expansion — not 
controls  that  create  sh<rftagfeB  and  stagna- 
tion," says  David  M.  Roderick,  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee  of  U.S.  Steel  Corp..  In 
a  typical  argiunent  against  controls.  Without 
freedom  to  raise  prices,  the  industry  cant 
add  the  26  million  to  80  million  tons  of  new 
steel  capacity  needed  by  1980,  he  says. 

Businessmen  are  also  eager  to  dispense 
with  controls  because  they  no  longer  believe 
they  can  work.  Many  corporate  officials  now 
have  a  more  complex  view  of  the  cause  of 
Inflation.  High  union  settlements,  which 
pteeumably  could  be  controlled,  are  no  longer 
regarded  as  the  major  cause  of  rising  prices. 
"Over  the  past  decade,  we  have  acted  as  a 
nation  on  the  belief  that  an  ever-wide  range 
of  benefits — In  personeJ  income,  government 
services,  quality  of  life  (such  as  reduced 
pollution) — could  be  ours  without  earning 
yiom  throiigh  matching  increases  In  pro- 
ductivity," says  James  W.  McSwlney,  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  of  MesMl  Corp.. 
a  Dayton,  Ohio  producer  of  paper,  building 
materials  and  other  products.  "Now  the 
chickens  are  coming  home  to  roost.  T%e  ex- 
cesses we've  cranked  into  our  system  have  got 
to  CGOM  out,"  he  cays,  and  as  they  do,  they 
may  create  a  "magnitude  of  inflation  that 
will  dispel  the  myth"  that  benefits  can  be 
obtained  merely  for  the  taking. 

This  more  complex  explanation  for  infla- 
tion makes  It  f^pear  leas  likely  that  con- 
tnds  could  ever  be  efTectlve.  Most  business- 
men now  are  ready  to  agree  with  Herbert 
Stein,  chairman  of  the  President's  OouncU 
of  Economic  Advisers  that  "controls  wont 
stop  Infiatlon;  they  only  offer  us  more  and 
more  shortages  and  in^clenolee.** 

StJPPLT  PEOBUIMS 

Having  reached  that  gloomy  conclusion, 
executives  understandably  think  It's  high 
time  to  get  rid  of  those  increasingly  evident 
shortages  and  Inefficiencies  by  ending  con- 
trols. For  Instance,  in  a  recent  nationwide 
survey,  more  than  60%  of  purchasing  agents 
said  they  have  supply  problems  caused  by 
price  controls,  according  to  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Purobaslng  Management. 

"It's  really  Insane,"  complains  Dqnald  X. 
Noble,  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Rubbermaid  Inc.,  a  Wooster  Ohio,  producer 
of  plastic  and  rubber  housewares  and  other 
items.  "Some  of  our  suppliers  are  shipping 
materials  to  Europe  because  they  can  charge 
whatever  they  want  there.  We.  in  turn,  go  to 
■orope  to  buy  these  same  materials.  We're 
told  that  some  goods  just  go  out  about  20 
miles  on  the  Atlantic.  They  never  get  to  Su- 
lope  at  all." 
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CONTBOU'  PAPEBWOEK  COST 

Controls  create  shortages  in  other  ways 
than  encouraging  exports,  too.  For  one  thing, 
businessmen  say,  controls  have  held  prices  of 
many  items  so  low  as  to  discourage  addi- 
tional capacity  and  have  caused  suppliers  to 
discontinue  producing  some  low-profit  Items. 
In  addition,  when  prices  can't  rise,  the  mar- 
ginal user  isn't  forced  to  discontinue  buying 
the  product,  caiislng  shortages  for  all  buyers. 
The  shortages,  of  course,  give  rise  to  black 
markets  and  other  forms  of  gouging.  Mcoe 
ethical  suppliers  are  forced  to  spend  money 
to  set  up  allocation  systems  to  be  fair  to  all 
customers  and  usually  wind  up  Irritating 
some  anyway.  Just  the  paperwork  and  other 
direct  expense  of  complying  with  controls 
have  cost  Industry  between  $721  million  and 
$2  billion,  accordmg  to  studies  cited  by  John 
T.  Dunl(H>,  who  beads  the  controls  program. 
The  government  has  spent  nearly  $200  mU- 
lion  enforcing  controls,  he  says. 

Many  businessmen  expect  a  surge  of  price 
increases  when  controls  end.  The  govern- 
ment however.  Is  trying  to  minimize  that 
spurt  by  exchanging  eariy  decontrol  for 
promises  by  industries  not  to  raise  prices 
sharply  untU  after  midyear.  Executives  also 
expect  higher  union  wage  demands  but  hope 
that  higher  employment  will  make  union 
leaders  what  the  executives  term  a  little  more 
"responsible"  than  the  labor  officials  were  In 
pre-control  days. 

"It's  going  to  be  chaotic  for  a  while,"  Reli- 
ance Electrtc's  Mr.  Luke  concedes.  "Prices 
will  jump  because  we  haven't  really  con- 
trolled Infiatlon.  We've  merely  postponed  it 
a  little." 

"There  will  be  some  temporary  massive 
Inequities,  which  the  economy  will  eventu- 
ally level  out,"  says  Nlles  H.  Hammlnte.  presi- 
dent of  Scott  &  Petrer  Co.,  a  producer  of 
vacuum  cleaners  and  other  electrical,  leisure- 
time  and  industrial  products.  "But  It's  dear 
that  controls  have  to  end.  and  tf  there  ever 
was  a  time  to  end  them,  it  has  got  to  be  when 
the  economy  is  heading  into  a  recession." 


<X)NGRESSMAN  MIZELL  REPORTS 
TO  HIS  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or  NOBTH  CAEOLIKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.  1971 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  now 
in  the  process  of  sending  to  every  home 
in  North  Carolina's  Fifth  Congressional 
District  a  copy  of  my  latest  report  from 
Congress. 

This  report  discusses  many  of  the  ma- 
jor matters  being  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  role  which  I  have  played 
in  some  of  these  efforts. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
And  this  report  interesting,  and  for  their 
Information  and  consideration  I  am  in- 
serting it  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

COMOEESSMAN    MiZELL'S    REPOBT 
EKEEGT 

The  nation's  energy  problems  continue  to 
dominate  the  news  and  most  of  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  the  American  people. 

Ilianks  to  a  mild  winter  and  the  tre- 
mendous cooperation  of  the  American  people, 
we  are  no  longer  faced  with  a  major  crisis  in 
home  beating  oil  which  so  many  of  us  had 
feared. 

Stni  energy  problems  are  very  muOh  with 
na,  and  I  want  to  give  you  a  summary  of  the 
actions  that  I  have  been  taking  In  an  effort 
to  solve  those  problMns. 

First.  I  met  In   Wtniton-Salem  reoantly 
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with  gasoline  dealers  who  had  contacted  me 
alwut  problems  they  were  experiencing  In 
obtaining  adeqviate  gascAlne  suppUee  for 
their  customers. 

Second,  I  met  with  oOclals  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Office,  including  Deputy  Administra- 
te John  Sairiilll,  to  urge  that  FBO  require 
the  Atlantic  Richfield  and  Britiah  Petroleum 
oil  oompanlee  to  resume  their  North  Carolina 
c^>eratlons,  which  had  been  abandoned  in 
1973.  These  arrangements  are  now  being 
made. 

Third,  I  met  with  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  for  an  assessment  of  when  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  might  be  relaxed  or  lifted 
altogether.  As  this  newsletter  is  written.  Hr. 
Kissinger  is  in  the  Middle  East  negotiating 
on  just  this  point. 

And  fourth,  I  was  able  to  arrange  for  the 
Federal  Ezwrgy  Office  to  send  an  "action 
team"  to  North  Carolina  on  February  23-34 
to  Investigate  the  gasoline  shortage  situation 
In  our  state. 

Action  teams  were  dispatched  recently  to 
twenty  other  states,  and  most  received  addi- 
tional allocations  as  a  result  of  the  FBO 
Investigations. 

I  was  able  to  arrange  this  FEO  investiga- 
tion for  North  Carolina  through  a  series  of 
meetings  with  White  House  officials,  after 
sending  a  telegram  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  requesting  that  agency's  help  for  our 
situation. 

In  the  telegram.  I  pointed  out  the  growing 
loss  of  employment  being  experienced  in 
North  Carolina,  the  difficulty  that  many 
people  are  having  In  obtaining  enough  fuel 
to  carry  on  their  businesses  or  even  get  to 
work,  and  the  extremely  long  lines  tiiat  mo- 
torists are  having  to  endure  to  buy  gasoline 
these  &a.js. 

(And  let  vae  assure  you  that  I  sympathizse 
with  you  about  those  lines.  The  situation  In 
Washington  is  as  bad  as  it  is  In  North  Caro- 
lina, and  I've  waited  In  lines  and  pumped  my 
own  gas  right  along  with  everybody  else.  My 
older  son  Dave  got  up  at  6:30  in  the  morning 
the  other  day  just  to  buy  some  gasoline,  but 
by  the  time  he  got  to  the  station  a  few  mln" 
utes  later,  there  were  already  five  cars  ahead 
of  him.  So  I  understand  exactly  what  many 
of  you  have  had  to  go  through  In  the  past 
several  weeks.) 

In  response  to  my  telegram  and  my  meet< 
Inge  with  the  White  Ho\ise,  a  two-man  team 
from  FEO's  regional  ofllce  In  Atlanta  met  tq 
Raleigh  with  r^reaentatlves  from  the  Gov* 
emor's  office  and  the  state  energy  office  t4 
assess  the  extent  of  North  Carolina's  prob« 
lema.  and  we  hope  their  tnveetigatton  will 
speed  the  day  when  supplies  will  again  bs 
plentiful  in  North  Carolina. 

Through  my  work  on  the  House  subcom^ 
mlttee  on  energy,  I  will  continue  to  do  all 
that  I  can  to  see  that  goal  achieved  In  Nortli 
Carolina  and  throughout  the  country. 

I  have  taken  these  constructive  steps  in  as 
effort  to  help  solve  the  energy  problems  t* 
our  district  and  throiighout  the  nation. 

Finally,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  hav« 
appecJed  to  Federal  Energy  Admlnistratoi 
WUllam  E.  Simon  to  assure  the  "small 
farmer"  the  avallabUlty  of  gasoline.  A  prob< 
lem  exists  for  the  "small  farmer"  irito  haa 
been  purchasing  gasoline  at  the  pump  and 
is  without  storage  capacity. 

A  much  less  constructive  step  was  takes 
by  the  Congress  with  the  passage  of  th« 
Emergency  Energy  Act  recently.  The  ma< 
jcrlty  In  Congress  continues  to  deal  with  tiM 
politics  of  the  energy  problem,  rather  than 
the  problem  itself.  This  inevitably  makes  foa 
bad  legislation,  and  I  was  faced  with  thf 
choice  of  voting  in  favor  of  a  bill  thst  I  be> 
lleve  would  actually  make  matters  worse,  oi 
vote  against  it  and  insist  that  my  colleague* 
In  the  CoRi;ress  provide  a  better  legialatlva 
tool  with  which  to  woric  on  our  energy  prohi 
lems.  I  choee  the  second  course,  and  I  wlh 
do  aU  that  I  can  to  see  a  responsible  and 
truly  effective  energy  bm  pamed  this : 
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I  intradnead  a  twotatkm  for  dlnpiirovml 
for  •  pra|>oaad  coagnmiaaal  pay  tncnaae  of 
as  J%  ovOT  tb*  next  threa  yaan. 

In  •  aapaamta  aoUon  X  alao  algaaA  ■  <Ua- 
ohazga  petition  to  panntt  »  Tota  on  legiala- 
tlon  that  iMmM  xaqntn  Oopgraaa  to  go  on 
raoord  as  altlMr  tevartng  or  oppoalng  tadaral 
p«gr  Inoaaaee.  I  flzat  latroduoad  thla  leglala- 
tton  in  1971  and  It  has  Ueea  tied  up  in  the 
Bbuae  Post  Qflloe  and  Oivll  Service 
Oommlttee. 

TiMae  two  aoUons  aia  but  the  flnt  ataps 
toward  a  goal  of  radnelng  tnHatlon  and  re- 
dnolng  federal  eapendlturea.  Now  U  the  time 
to  ti^tea  our  belta  and  atart  to  live  within 
our  means,  and  the  place  to  begin  that  ef- 
fort 18  in  the  Oongzeaa. 

To  dlai^iprore  this  propoaed  pay  Increaaa 
H  a  atep  forward,  and  to  make  the  Oongresa 
atrlctly  aoooontable  for  incieasee  in  federal 
aalarles  would.  In  my  estimation,  curb  the 
fnqtwney  and  the  siae  of  thoae  increases  to 
mora  reoponalble  Ivrtia. 

We  must  set  the  tone  and  example  for  the 
nation  in  this  period  of  economic  dUBeuIty. 
Z  batlare  the  place  to  begin  is  by  setting  our 
own  Bouse  In  order. 

TOBACCO 

In  January,  the  VS.  Department  <a  Agri- 
culture announced  that  It  wanted  to  do  away 
with  the  quota  and  allotment  program  tta 
fine-eured  tobacco.  This  i»opoaal,  predicta- 
bly, was  not  well  reoeWed  here  in  the  ftfth 
district  of  North  Carolina. 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  department 
amended  its  ruling  and  called  Instead  for  a 
ten  percent  Increase  In  flu«-cured  tobacco 
quotas  and  allotments. 

On  the  day  this  aeoond  announcement  ^- 
peared.  I  scheduled  hearings  In  the  House 
subcommittee  on  tobacco  to  demand  Justl- 
ileatlon  for  the  increase.  Since  the  fifth  dis- 
trict Is  so  heavily  dependent  on  tobacco,  as 
ranking  Republican  on  the  tobacco  subocm- 
mlttee  I  am  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
tobacco  program.  It  is  my  re^xmslblllty  to 
see  that  no  action  be  taken  that  wotild 
threaten  tbe  eeonomle  stability  of  our  dis- 
trict or  the  Buooesa  of  the  tobacoo  program. 

By  law,  the  Agriculture  Department  has 
tba.  authority  to  increase  quotaa  by  up  to 
10  percent  If  It  detarmlnea  that  eq>ort  de- 
mands require  It.  This  was  the  departments 
oontaxttlon,  despite  the  fact  that  an  ad  hoc 
Investigating  oommlttee  on  which  I  served 
conducted  QMd  bearingB  in  North  Outdlna 
and  South  Carolina  and  recommended  that 
no  increase  be  implemented  untn  serious 
marketing  problems  oould  be  worked  out. 

I  made  It  clear  In  my  opening  statement  at 
the  hearing  that  I  was  quite  dlssatlsfled  with 
the  departments  handling  of  this  matter. 
As  I  said  then.  "^  want  to  advise  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  the  strongest 
poaslble  terms  that  it  seems  to  me  the  de- 
partment was  apparently  playing  games  wih 
the  lives  and  llvtilhood  of  a  substantial  seg- 
ment of  the  population  of  North  Carolina, 
at  first  holding  forth  the  threat  of  total  eco- 
nomlo  disaster  when  all  the  while  the  de- 
partment knew  It  would  propose  a  milder — 
but  still  unaooeptca)le — actum,  raising  the 
quotas  by  ten  percent.  I  want  the  depart- 
ment to  know  that  nobody  in  our  state 
thought  their  game  was  very  amusing." 

While  the  law  authorizes  USDA  to  take 
the  aetioci  It  did,  the  tobacco  suboommlttee's 
haartngs  provided  the  means  of  extracting 
eartaln  pledgee  ftom  the  department.  I  pw- 
aonally  aecuzed  the  following  pledgee  from 
Kenneth  Friek,  Administrator  of  tbe  Agri- 
cultural Statin  taatlop  and  Ooossrvatloo  Serv- 
lee. 

Tha  department  is  committed  to  a  con- 
tinuation at  tbe  present  tobacoo  program, 
ineludlng  quotas  and  aQotment  programs. 

Piloe  supiMJtf  on  flue-eurad  tobacco  win 
not  be  tttmen,  but  win  probably  be  inoreaaed 
by  an  estimated  eight  to  ten  percent. 
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llie  tobacco  barter  program  Involving  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  be  re- 
instated If  export  conditions  require  It. 

Tobacco  18  receiving  top  priority  among 
agricultural  commodities  in  trade  talks  now 
being  hdd  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

ICarketlng  problems  experienced  during 
the  last  marketing  season,  including  lack  of 
apace  on  auction  floors,  will  be  resolved  be- 
fore the  1974  marketing  season. 

In  my  position  as  ranking  Republican 
member  of  tbe  House  Tobacco  Suboonunlttee, 
I  will  continue  to  do  all  that  I  can  to  pro- 
mote the  success  and  tbe  Improvement  of  our 
tobacco  program,  which  Is  so  lmp>ortant  to 
our  district  and  our  region  of  the  country. 

BCOKtOMT 

One  of  the  first  speeches  I  made  in  Con- 
gress when  I  came  here  In  1969  was  to  call  on 
the  Congress  and  the  nation  to  get  our  econ- 
omy back  on  sound  footing  and  to  operate 
from  a  balanced  budget. 

That  call,  unfortunately,  fell  on  deaf  ears, 
and  we  continued  to  sow  the  wind  of  fiscal 
Irrasponslblllty,  and  we  are  now  reaping 
the  whirlwind  of  economic  upheaval. 

At  the  heart  of  our  economic  problems,  In 
my  opinion,  la  the  policy  tbe  federal  govern- 
ment has  followed  with  alarming  consistency 
over  the  past  ten  years — the  pwUcy  of  spend- 
ing more  money  than  it  takes  In. 

This  jwlicy  of  deficit  spending  has  brought 
about  an  increase  of  $148-l3mion  in  the  na- 
tional debt  over  the  last  decade.  Since  1964. 
the  national  debt  has  gone  from  $317-bllllon 
to  $466-bllllon,  and  we  ale  now  paying  an 
incredible  $26  bUUon  a  year  Just  for  interest 
on  the  national  debt. 

This  represents  almost  ten  percent  of  the 
entire  federal  budget  that  we  are  spending 
just  to  pay  for  the  past  economic  mistakes. 

When  we  talk  of  reordering  priorities,  wo 
need  look  no  further  than  this  interest  pay- 
ment to  see  one  major  area  that  could  stand 
some  reform. 

We  cannot  expect  inflation  to  be  really 
slowed,  or  the  dollar  to  be  really  sound, 
until  we  decide  to  stc^  spending  money  as 
if  It  grew  on  trees  rather  than  coming  out 
of  the  taxpayer's  pocket. 

Tlie  Congress  has  taken  steps  this  year  to 
reorganize  Its  budget  and  appropriation  pro- 
cedxires,  and  I  have  strongly  supported  these 
efforts.  I  believe  this  Is  the  key  to  staying  at 
a  responsible  level  of  government  spending, 
and  I  am  committed  to  keeping  a  close  watch 
over  the  nation's  pursestribgs  so  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  keep  more  of  their  own 
money  in  their  own  pockets. 

BU81MG 

A  major  effort  to  put  an  end  to  massive 
forced  busing  for  racial  balance  has  again 
been  initiated  In  the  HouSe  of  Representa- 
tives this  year,  and  this  effort  gives  cause  for 
hope  to  all  of  us  who  have  worked  so  long 
in  opposition  to  this  unpopular,  wasteful  and 
dangerous  jwlicy. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  met  with  a  group  of 
Congressmen  who  have  worked  with  me  In 
the  past  In  the  antl-busiag  effort,  and  we 
held  an  extensive  strategy  session  to  lay 
plans  for  a  new  concerted  effort  to  have  antl- 
buslng  legislation  enacted  In  tbe  Congress 
this  year. 

Aa  an  outgrowth  of  that  meeting,  the 
Hbuse  Republican  leader,  John  Rhodes  of 
Arizona,  has  recently  retntroduced  the  Con- 
stitutional amendment,  vdilch  I  authored 
and  first  Introduced  in  April  1971,  shortly 
after  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  handed  down 
its  pro-busing  decision  In  the  Charlotte.  N.C, 
school  desegregation  case. 

That  amendment  states  that  "no  publlo 
school  student  shall,  on  ttie  basis  of  raoe, 
creed  or  cdor.  be  assigned  to  or  required  to 
attend  a  particular  school." 

Representative  Edith  Oraen,  a  Democratlo 
congreeswoman  from  Oregon  and  one  of  the 
moet  respected  and  Influential  Members  of 
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Congress,  has  filed  a  discharge  petition  on 
this  amendment  which,  wien  signed  by  aig 
Members  of  the  fio\ise,  would  remove  the 
legislation  from  the  Hotisf  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  allow  it  to  be  brought  to  the 
House  fioor  for  a  vote  by  the  full  House 
membership. 

On  the  day  the  discharge  petition  was 
filed,  more  than  fifty  reprSsentatlves  signed 
it,  and  I  took  this  as  a  most  encouraging  sign 
that  we  may  reach  the  goal  of  218  signatures 
this  year.  More  than  160  Members  signed  a 
similar  petition  In  1972,  and  as  a  result  the 
Judiciary  Oommlttee  held  extensive  hearings 
on  busing  for  the  first  time,  and  legislation 
was  subsequently  passed  tA  the  House  plac- 
ing strong  curbs  on  busing.  That  bill  died  in 
a  Senate  filibuster,  but  we  hope  to  have  bet- 
ter cooperation  in  that  body  this  year. 

With  a  firm  foundation  Of  bipartisan  sup- 
port. It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  may 
finally  take  decisive  action  ^hls  year,  by  pass- 
ing either  a  Constitutional  amendment  ot 
simple  legtBlatltm,  to  abolish  forever  the 
madness  of  busing. 

SOCIAL  SECUEtTT 

Just  before  Christmas  1^  year.  Congress 
approved  an  11  percent  incfease  in  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  for  30  mUUfm  recipients. 

A  seven  percent  monthly  benefit  Increase 
takes  effect  this  month  (lifaroh),  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  another  four  pe|vent  Increase  In 
Jime. 

Under  this  bill,  the  avemge  benefit  for  a 
single  person  would  rise  frotn  $167  to  $178  in 
March,  and  to  $186  In  June.  For  a  couple,  the 
average  benefit  would  Jump  from  $277  to 
$296  in  March,  and  $310  in  June.  The  bill 
also  provides  for  an  automitlc  oost-of -living 
increase  in  Jime  of  1975. 

Also  provided  is  an  Increase  in  monthly 
payments  for  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled 
poor,  effective  in  January,  ttom  $130  a  month 
to  $140  a  month  for  a  single' person,  and  from 
$195  to  $210  for  a  couple,  rising  to  $146  for  a 
single  person  and  $219  for  a  couple  next  July. 

There  are  also  technical  changes  In  the 
law  to  make  sure  that  aged,  blind  and  dis- 
abled welfare  recipients  doat  lose  eligibility 
for  food  stamps  or  Medlcafd  as  a  result  of 
the  Increased  benefits. 

BLUE   SmCE   FOWXa  S>BOJSCT 

So  long  has  the  Blue  Ridge  power  project 
controversy  been  raging.  It  seems  every  resi- 
dent of  the  fifth  district  must  know  by  now 
tbe  essuitisls  of  the  case,  and  I  will  not  re- 
count them  here. 

But  I  wUl  advise  the  many  people  in  Ashe 
and  Alleghany  Covmtles,  and  others  In  the 
area-  who  have  followed  the  case,  of  the  prog- 
ress we  have  made  and  are  making  in  seek- 
ing to  block  the  project  and  preserve  the 
New  River. 

First,  I  have  introduced  loglsiatlon  to  have 
a  segment  of  the  New  River  studied  for  pos- 
sible Inclusion  In  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  Senators  Brvin  and 
Helms  have  Introduced  an  identical  measure 
in  the  Senate,  and  hearlng$  have  been  held 
already  on  both  bills. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  as  to  Just 
what  effect  these  bills  would  have,  and  what 
effect  that  inclusion  of  the  Kew  River  in  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Syetam  would  have  on 
property  In  the  project  area. 

The  bill  itself  simply  pro|>oses  a  study  of 
the  river.  If  that  study  should  recommend 
that  the  New  River  be  placed  in  tbe  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  only  then  would  the 
matter  of  federal  involvement  come  into 
play.  If  the  river  merits  the  permanent  pres- 
ervation and  protection  which  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  would  provide— and  I  am 
confident  that  It  does — ^thenl  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  have  to  tak4  certain  steps  to 
Insure  that  the  Immediate '  environs  of  the 
river  remain  in  a  relatively  -onlndustriallsed 
state,  as  they  are  now. 

I  delayed  introducing  this  bW  for  the  very 
reason  that  I  wanted  to  be  aura  that  federal 
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involvement  in  the  area  would  not  be  as  bad 
or  worse  than  the  damage  to  be  done  by  Ap- 
palachian Power  Company's  proposed  power 
plant. 

It  Vt  felt  that  inclusion  of  the  New  River  In 
the  protectiva  province  of  the  federal  sjrstem 
trould  be  the  salvation,  rather  than  the  ruin, 
of  the  New  Rtver  VaUey,  and  I  will  do  my 
best.  wcMTklng  In  oonjunotton  with  Senators 
Brvin  and  Helms,  to  see  this  bill  passed  by 
the  Congress. 

I  have  also  filed  exception  with  ths  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  a  reoommendatlon  by 
an  FPC  administrative  law  Judge  that  the 
Blue  Ridge  project  be  licensed.  With  the  fil- 
ing of  this  exception,  the  FPC  Is  thus  com- 
pelled to  render  Its  own  decision  in  the  case, 
rather  than  simply  ratifying  the  administra- 
tive Judge's  recommendation.  I  have  also  filed 
a  motion  for  oral  arguments  before  the  Com- 
mission, to  allow  me  and  other  opponents  of 
tbe  project  to  plead  our  case,  directly  and 
personally,  to  the  Oommlsslon  before  It  hands 
down  its  final  deoision. 

DATI.UHT  SAVINGS  TIICX 

Last  November,  when  the  Congress  was 
considering  whether  to  Impose  daylight  sav- 
ings time  on  a  year-round  basis,  I  made  a 
Qteech  on  the  House  floor  In  opposition  to 
the  bill. 

As  I  said  then,  the  imposition  of  daylight 
sSTings  time  presents  us  with  two  options. 
We  can  send  our  children  to  school  In  the 
cold  snd  the  dark  of  early  morning,  with 
tlie  darkness  increasing  the  likelihood  of  bus 
accidents  and  pedestrian  crossing  accidents, 
and  with  the  cold  requiring  a  greater  expen- 
diture of  beating  oil  than  is  now  required. 

Or  we  can  send  our  children  to  school  an 
hour  later,  and  let  them  Join  their  parents 
in  the  perils  of  rush  hoxir  trafllc,  a  hazard 
that  all  of  us  would  like  to  avoid  f<^  our- 
selvesji  much  less  for  our  children. 

My  colleagues  In  the  Congress  passed  the 
bill  anyway,  and  we  have  since  read  of  Just 
tbose  problems  coming  to  light  In  several 
cities,  including  those  in  North  Carolina. 

I  continue  to  oppose  daylight  savings  time, 
and  a  bill  has  now  been  Introduced  In  both 
the  House  and  Senate  to  repeal  It. 
vkteban's  eenbrts 

The  House  of  Representatives  recently 
passed  legislation  to  Increase  and  expand 
edacation  and  rehabilitation  allowances  for 
vetertms,  with  special  emphasis  on  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  Vietnam  era  veteran. 

The  bill  increases  educational  asststanoe 
allowances  under  all  veterans'  education  pro- 
grams by  13.6  percent  and  extends  the  time 
during  which  veterans  must  complete  train- 
ing for  two  years.  These  rates  were  Isst  in- 
creased In  September  of  1972.  when  an  aver- 
age lncre<we  of  25.7  percent  was  granted.  I 
strongly  supported  both  bills. 

As  I  said  In  a  speech  to  the  Hotise  during 
debate  on  this  bill,  and  as  I  have  said  many 
times  before,  the  debt  this  nation  owee  to  its 
srmed  service  veterans  Is  one  we  can  never 
fully  repay,  but  by  providing  our  veterans 
with  the  services  and  spedsl  assistance  they 
need  and  deserve,  we  can  pay  trfibute  to  the 
great  service  they  have  given  their  country. 

Also,  I  have  again  sponsored  in  the  House  a 
resolution  to  redesignate  Novranber  11  as  the 
ofltolal  date  for  observance  oS  Veterans  Day. 

I  was  not  a  Member  of  Congress  when  the 
so-called  Monday  Holiday  Act  was  passed. 
However,  I  believe  this  Congress  needs  to  aw- 
rect  the  mistake  of  maldng  a  national  ob- 
servance of  such  historical  significance  and 
meaning  Into  nothing  more  than  the  third 
day  of  a  three-day  weekend. 

HIGBWAT    LXGIBLATIOM 

Iisst  September  I  Introduced  legislation  to 
guarantee  that  North  Carolina  receive  a  mini- 
mum of  80  cents'  return  for  every  tax  dollar 
the  state  contributes  to  the  Highway  Ttust 
Fund. 

In  1972.  North  Oarollna  ranked  next  to 
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last  among  the  60  States  with  a  return  ot 
50  cents  per  dollar  for  highway  projects  In 
the  state. 

This  low  rate  of  return  is  the  result  of  a 
gross  inequity  which  presently  exists  in  the 
formula  for  state  donations  to  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund.  I  intend  to  change  that  formula 
to  give  North  Carolina  a  fairer  share  of  high- 
way money. 

With  the  passage  of  my  bill,  N<vth  Carolina 
would  automatically  receive  an  increase  In 
federal  highway  money  of  more  than  as- 
mllllon  over  the  present  $9S-mlIllon  alloca- 
tion. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  be  particularly  help- 
ful to  our  area  In  need  of  better  transporta- 
tion routes,  and  I  am  convinced  that  North 
Carolina  deserves  a  fairer  return  on  Its  In- 
vestment in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  than 
it  is  presently  getting. 


THE  HONORABLE  BARBARA  JORDAN 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  ApHl  1.  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  our  fellow  Members 
that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  a  dlimer  in  Houston,  Tex.,  honor- 
ing a  most  capable  Texan,  the  Honorable 
Barbara  Jordan,  on  Saturday,  March  30, 
1974. 

Ms.  JoRDAK  represents  the  18th  District 
of  Texas  and  her  friends  and  colleagues 
showed  their  respect  for  her  capable  rep- 
resentation. 

I  hope  you,  my  fellow  Members,  and 
the  general  public  will  find  the  following 
article  about  Ms.  Jordan  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  interesting. 

The  article  follows: 

IKPACT  IN  Congress 

(Freshman  Congreeswoman  Basbasa  Job- 
dan  sits  on  the  House  of  Representatives' 
Judiciary  Committee  ".  .  .  engaged  In  the 
most  Important  proceeding  ever  to  occur  in 
our  lifetimes.  .  .  .") 

(By  Jo  Ann  Iisvlne) 

Washington. — A  Texas  woman  known  for 
her  awesome  equUlbrivun  sits  on  the  commit- 
tee which  mvist  decide  whether  or  not  to  rec- 
ommend the  Impeachment  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

During  a  recent  meeting  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Rep.  Barbara  C.  Jordan  (D)  leaned  back  in 
her  chair  as  she  listened  to  both  the  majority 
and  minority  counsels  discuss  whether  or  not 
the  President  should  be  issued  with  a  sub- 
poena. 

At  this  time  in  history,  the  Democratic 
freshman  congress  woman  from  the  18th  dis- 
trict (Houston)  views  her  own  role  with  8«1- 
ousness.  Back  In  her  ofllce,  in  an  authorita- 
tive alto  voice,  she  said: 

"I  feel,  and  I  think  my  ccdleaguee  on  the 
Judiciary  Conmilttee  feel,  that  we  are  en- 
gaged In  the  most  Important  proceeding  ever 
to  occur  in  our  lifetimes  in  terms  of  what 
the  result  oould  mean  for  more  than  200 
million  pec^le.  It  is  the  people  who  are  in- 
volved, the  country  whl(^  Is  Invcdved,  the 
state  of  the  Union  which  Is  Involved,  our 
relations  with  other  nations  which  are  in- 
volved. The  economy  reverberates  with  every 
move  which  is  made — if  that  move  relates 
specifically  to  the  President. 

FOINT  or  DRBtlORATION 

''We  are  not  overwhelmed  by  our  task, 
but  we  are  very  sober  about  our  task.  And 
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the  Judiciary  Committee,  having  received  au- 
thority from  the  House  of  Repreaentativee  to 
pursue  this  Impeachment  investigation  with 
all  of  the  tools  and  financing  necessary  to  do 
a  thorough  Job  (a  101 -member  staff  has  been 
hired)  Is  determined  that  this  proceeding 
wlU  not  suffer  tbe  fate  of  the  Andrew  John- 
son proceeding  of  more  than  100  years  ago. 

"That  proceeding  has  been  attacked  by 
historians,  politicians,  and  constitutional 
lawyers  as  being  so  enmeshed  In  poUtlcal 
partisanship,  and  emotionalism,  that  the 
members  seemed  not  to  be  aware  of  tbe  ser- 
iousness of  their  task  and  the  Implications. 
We  are  determined  to  do  a  job  that  Is  de- 
fensible— not  only  by  those  who  agree  with 
our  conclusions,  but  by  people  who  disagree. 

"We  cannot  afford  partisanship.  .  .  .  There 
are  38  lawyers  on  this  committee.  Every  mem- 
ber is  a  lawyer,  and  the  approach  is  a  very 
lawyer-like,  legal -Uke  approach." 

In  the  crackerbox-shaped  committee  room, 
these  38  lawyers  sit  in  two  tiers  above  the 
witnesses,  tbe  press,  and  the  public,  eigalnst 
a  background  of  heavy  green  velvet  curtains. 
To  the  far  left  of  chairman  Peter  Rodlno  (D) 
of  New  Jersey  is  Representative  Jordan's 
desk.  "Ms.  Jordan"  says  her  nameplate.  The 
only  other  "Ms."  nameplate  belongs  to  Rep. 
Elizabeth  Holtzman  (D)  of  New  York. 

Known  for  her  methodical  hard  work.  Rep- 
resentative Jordan,  along  irltb.  other  commit- 
tee members,  has  studied  the  history  of  the 
12  Impeachments  In  the  United  States  which 
have  been  voted  by  the  House  and  sent  to 
the  Senate  and  of  the  four  convictions  all  at 
which  involved  federal  Judges.  The  conunlt- 
tee  has  even  printed  a  718-page  book  of  se- 
lected readings  on  Impeachment  (this  book. 
House  Document  No.  93-7,  may  be  requested 
from  one's  representative  In  Congress) . 

OISAGEIZMXNT   WITH   AmES 

President  Nixon  has  narrowly  defined  Im- 
peachable offenses  as  crimes  of  "a  very  ser- 
ious natiu«,"  while  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  settled  for  the  broader  definition  of  In- 
cluding activities  other  than  criminal  mis- 
conduct. The  only  two  convictions  in  the  aoth 
century  suggest  that  the  broad  definition  ia 
more  powerful. 

Representative  Jordan  agrees  with  the 
broad  view  of  the  conunlttee. 

While  noting  that  White  Houee  aides  have 
said  that  under  the  broad  definition  aU 
strong  persidents  could  have  been  impeached, 
she  said,  "Well,  I  dont  agree  with  that.  The 
broad  definition  talks  about  neglect  of  duty, 
and  subversion  of  the  system  of  government, 
and  I  would  find  it  difficult  to  beUeve  that 
every  president  falls  in  that  category. 

"I  don't  know  that  Mr.  Nixon  falls  in  that 
category.  AU  I  know  is  that  if  we  read  the 
background  of  the  words  in  the  impeachment 
provision  of  the  Constitution  ['treason,  brib- 
ery, and  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors']  and 
read  the  considerations  which  the  framers 
had  in  mind,  we  would  begin  then  to  feel 
they  were  concerned  that  the  people  had  some 
redress  of  their  grievances — if  they  had  griev- 
ances— before  an  election  occurred.  I  think 
that  Is  what  they  were  trying  to  do,  and  I 
think  that  is  why  impeachment  is  there." 

Known  as  a  liberal.  Representative  Jordan 
calls  herself  a  "progressive  liberal"  because 
she  says  that  aU  liberals  are  not  progressive. 

Representative  Jordan,  who  graduated  from 
Texas  Southern  University  In  Houston,  got 
her  law  degree — and  something  of  a  New  Eng- 
land accent — at  Boston  University  Law 
School. 

Although  she  realizes  much  of  the  coun- 
try Is  confused  at  this  time,  she  states  simply 
that  She  is  not. 

FBIORITT    QUKSnON 

"First,  everybody  ought  to  regret  'the  Wa- 
twgate'  and  aU  that  word  has  come  to  mean. 
Nobody  ought  to  take  comfcvt  in  what  we 
are  going  through  In  terms  of  Investigations 
and  Indictments  and  trials.  One  should  legrM 
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tbAt  It  hH>PW«> — then  try  to  find  oat  why. 
Wlukt  la  tt  •bout  ttie  AmwICMfi  poUttcftl  ays- 
t«n  whifCh  kUoirad  tblc  kind  of  aTant  to  oc- 
ourf  If  you  find  out  wb»t  It  is  wblch  allowed 
It.  tlMn  maybe  we  oan  prerent  it  In  tba  tu- 
tura." 

aba  added,  "it  ougbt  to  be  an  opportunity 
for  a  fllaanalng  enparlanoe,  for  the  poUtlcal 
procaaa.  and  X  view  It  that  way."  Sbe  divided 
tba  word  "olaanalng"  Into  two  distinct  syl- 
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"TS  m  dODt  find  out  why  it  happened  and 
how  It  happened  and  try  to  change  it — what- 
ever It  i» — then  we  leave  ourselvea  open  for 
Ita  reooourrenoe  In  twrna  of  the  law,  the  sya- 
tam.  campaign  tactlca,  and  political  rulea  of 
operation.  And  that'a  what  Tm  talWng  about, 
rm  not  talking  about  "who  went  to  the  door 
and  unlocked  it,  or  broke  in?'  Ill  let  the  po- 
lice reporta  deal  with  that.  But  what  I  want 
to  know  is  what  la  It  in  the  poUtlcal  syatem 
that  waa  so  soft  that  this  kind  of  an  event 
could  occur." 

Haa  she  reached  any  conclusions? 

"It  Is  not  over.  It  Is  too  early  for  conclu- 
sions. We  Just  had  Mr.  Jaworskl,  the  special 
proaecutor.  saying  he  finally  haa  the  whole 
story.  It  iB  going  to  take  a  while  for  ua  to  get 
the  whole  picture." 

Although  Bepreaentative  Jordan  haa  been 
daacrlbed  as  having  a  ]udlcloua  temperament, 
"she  would  never  say  to  frlenda  over  dinner 
that  she  thlmcs  the  President  la  guilty  or 
not."  aald  Robert  Cochran,  tormn  chief  edi- 
torial writer  for  the  Houston  Chronicle,  who 
met  her  in  the  early  1960's  before  she  went 
into  politics. 

Representative  Jordan  has  a  clean  record 
of  sticking  by  her  beliefs,  yet  being  able  to 
gather  friends  and  admirers  from  the  most 
conservative  of  legUlaton  and  voters.  About 
the  only  criticism  one  hears  1b  that  she  la 
"short  on  small  talk"  or  "doesn't  have  a  very 
quick  sense  of  humor." 

Mr.  Cochran  recalls  speaking — along  with 
Barbara  Jordan — at  a  meeting  of  white 
"biased"  suburbanite  women  in  the  early 
1000^.  He  said  that  afterward  the  women 
were  ao  impressed  with  her,  they  were  swarm- 
ing around  her  like  bees. 

"I  first  ran  for  office  In  1993."  Representa- 
tive Jordan  has  said.  "I  lost,  but  I  got  46,000 
votes.  I  figured  that  anybody  who  gets  48,000 
people  to  vote  for  them  for  any  office  should 
keep  on  trying." 

She  lost  agam  in  1964,  but  won  a  seat  with 
the  state  Senate  in  1966. 

Bald  Mr.  Cochran : 

"V  one  wanted  to  think  up  the  three 
handicaps  with  which  one  could  enter  a 
know-nothing,  reactionary  state  Senate  of 
those  days,  it  would  be  a  person  of  liberal 
persuasion,  a  woman,  and  a  black.  Yet,  her 
Intelligence  and  her  commanding  personality 
got  her  to  the  point  where  she  had  the  state 
Senate  eating  out  of  her  hand." 

She  was  named  outstanding  freshman 
Texas  senator  in  her  first  year.  She  became 
president  pro-tem  of  the  Texas  Senate  and 
won  govemor-for-a-day  when  the  governor 
and  lieutenant  governor  who  were  out  of  the 
state.  (Her  father,  a  inin)iit^>r  who  had  put 
his  three  daughters  through  college  by  work- 
ing in  a  warehouse,  was  In  Austin  for  the 
occasion.  He  passed  on  the  next  day.) 

"Tlie  Senate  has  changed,  and  It  will  not 
revert  regarding  black  people,"  declared  state 
Senator  Jordan. 


When  she  went  to  the  T7.S.  Congress  In 
1972,  the  conservative  Houston  Chronicle 
praised  her  as  "an  eloquent  spokesman — 
perhaps  the  moet  effective  In  the  state's  his- 
tory against  hiunan  Injustice.** 

Once  In  Congress,  her  first  choice  was  the 
committee  on  the  Judiciary.  She  said  she 
wanted  to  have  a  hand  in  legislation  affect- 
ing the  lives  of  mlnorlttes  and  noted  that 
the  oommittee  handled  billa  dealing  with 
etvU  ztghta  and  buatng.  Bepreesntattve  JoT' 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

dan  does  not  refute  the  story  that  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  helped  get  her  this  committee 
position.  (Noted  Mr.  Cochran,  who  was  a 
speech  writer  for  former  President  Johnson. 
"She  was  the  sort  of  person  Johnson  hoped 
would  oome  up  here  fktun  Texas,  and  she 
did."  ) 

Representative  Jordan,  who  now  returns  to 
Houston  every  other  weekend,  has  noted, 
"Pcrtltlos  Is  all  consuming,  almost  totally  con- 
suming. I  definitely  do  not  discount  mar- 
riage, but  a  good  marriage  requires  that  ono 
attend  to  it  and  not  treat  it  as  another 
hobby." 

Once  again.  Representative  Jordan  is  hav- 
ing no  trouble  finding  friends  among  con- 
servative colleagues. 

RAXICK  COKMZIfTS 

Rep.  John  R.  Rarlck  (D)  of  Louisiana  has 
been  heard  to  say,  "Barbara  Jordan  is  the 
best  congressman  Texas  has  got."  When  asked 
about  Representative  Jordan.  Representative 
Rarlck  fumbled  the  wosd  "congresswoman." 
He  explained  that  be  didn't  feel  she  acted 
like  a  woman,  a  black,  or  a  liberal.  "She 
acts  like  a  representatlxre  In  Congress,"  he 
finally  said. 

Has  she  ever  changed  his  mind  on  an 
issue? 

"No."  he  said.  "Nor  dp  I  believe  I've  ever 
changed  her  mind." 

What  is  it  that  enables  her  to  get  along 
with  so  many  different  people? 

"I  dont  know,"  said  Repreeentatlve  Jor- 
dan. "I've  thought  about  that  from  time  to 
time.  If  I  could  capsuhze  what  it  Is  that 
helps  me  to  get  along  with  people  who  are 
totaUy  opposite  to  me  ha  terms  of  point  of 
view,  I  would  package  and  bottle  and  sell 
it — because  apparently  it  would  go  well.  It 
would  be  a  good  product."  She  smiled  and 
almost  laughed  at  the  thought. 

"My  approach  Is  to  respect  the  humanity 
of  everybody — no  matter  who  they  are  or  how 
they  think  or  how  they  feel.  Their  position 
on  anything  Is  not  relevant  to  the  way  I  can 
relate  to  them  as  a  human  being.  That  we 
have  in  conmion." 

For  the  first  six  months  of  Congress,  Rep- 
resentative Jordan  (who  was  present  for  99 
percent  of  all  roll-call  vktes)  scored  "100"  on 
polls  rated  by  the  APL-Cip  and  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  and  "gaj*  by  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action. 

She  didn't  vote  to  scow,  she  said.  "It  came 
dovm  to  a  matter.  'Is  tjiis  a  position  I  be- 
lieve in?'  and  would  It  be  representative  of 
the  people  who  elected  me  to  represent 
them?" 

Although  she  Is  not  a  flag  waver.  Repre- 
sentative Jordan  said,  "Whatever  I  do,  I'm 
a  woman,  and  so  It  helps  the  movement.  But 
I  don't  participate  In  the  activist  part  of  the 
feminist  movement." 

Along  with  Rep.  Martha  W.  Orlfflths  (D) 
of  Michigan  she  sponsored  a  bill  this  year 
which  would  provide  social  security  for 
housewives. 

"The  reaction  to  that  bUl  has  been  over- 
whelming through  this  country.  I  have  gotten 
letters  from  east  and  west,  north  and  south, 
from  women  and  men  and  vmlverslties  and 
sociologists  saying.  'At  last,  this  kind  of  leg- 
islation has  been  introduced.'  And  If  peo- 
ple get  that  kind  of  discussion  going  we'll  get 
that  bill  passed  one  day." 

RT7TFLIN0  OV  yXATHXXS 

Representative  Jmtlan  ruffled  the  feathers 
of  some  black  congressmen  when  she  an- 
notinced  her  second  month  In  Congress  that 
she  felt  the  black  polltkial  caucus  had  one 
f\uiction — ^legislation.  She  said  then,  "Fif- 
teen mmebers  of  Congress  who  are  black  have 
a  conunonality  of  Issues — blackness.  But  this 
cant  do  what  the  other  organizations  have 
been  designed  to  do  throughout  the  years.  We 
are  legldators,  and  we  ought  to  remember 
that  this  is  our  role." 

"In  the  futiire."  she  aaid,  "I  dont  think 
we  will  aee  much  in  terms  of  legislation  with 
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regard  to  civil  rights.  X  think  blacks  hare 
begun  to  recognize  that  lour  future  is  in  the 
poUtlcal  process  and  th*t  the  gains  will  be 
made  there.  It  is  very  tough.  It  is  not  a  vary 
sexy  way  to  proceed  in  qlvU  rights,  but  it  is 
now  an  accepted,  legltiioate  way  to  achieve 
gains  for  black  people,  vul  I  think  this  is 
what  we  are  going  to  see  more  and  more." 

When  asked  If  she  wea  supporting  fellow 
Democrat  Prances  T.  (Stssy)  Farenthold  for 
governor  in  Texas,  she  ciirtly  retried. 

•I'm  not  suppportlng  anybody  for  any  race 
except  Barbara  Jordan  for  re-election  to  Can- 
gress.  ...  I  have  a  rule  of  thumb.  When  I 
am  a  candidate  and  I  »m  on  the  ballot  I 
stick  to  my  own  ruimpa^gri  And  I  think  that 
rule  of  thiunb  has  served  me  weU." 


HARVEY  DOEHOLM 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF  wiscoksiK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  /,  1974 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  often  over  tke 
last  2  years  Members  of  Congress  have 
heard  me  or  Senator  Gayxoro  Nelson 
tell  "Dueholm"  storigs  to  lUustrate  a 
point,  niose  stories,  which  almost  always 
make  a  point  far  raore  effectively  than 
hours  of  sonorous  debate,  are  the  product 
of  Wisconsin  State  Representative  Har- 
vey Dueholm. 

Harvey  Dueholm  has  a  greater  sense  of 
humor  and  a  greater  sense  of  commit- 
ment than  almost  any  legislator  I  have 
ever  known.  Since  I  flrat  went  to  the  Wis- 
consin Legislature  in  1963  it  has  been  ob- 
vious to  me  that  Harvey  Dueholm  has 
been  the  conscience  oC  the  Democratic 
caucus — and  even  Democrats  need  a  re- 
minder from  their  conscience  once  In  a 
while. 

Harvey  Dueholm  reDresents  Polk  and 
Burnett  Counties  in  northwestern  Wis- 
consin. That  is  beautiful  country  but  it  is 
far  from  wealthy  in  economic  terms. 
Harvey  reflects  the  country  he  comes 
from.  He  never  forgete  that  those  \rtio 
most  need  help  from  any  l^^lslator — on 
the  Federal  or  State  level — are  the  poor, 
the  middle  Income,  the  struggling  small 
farmer,  the  small  malnstreet  business- 
man trying  to  compete  In  an  era  of  grow- 
ing bigness. 

That  knowledge  shows  through  in 
Harvey  Dueholm's  votee  on  taxes,  educa- 
tion, health  and  social  programs,  and  al- 
most everything  else.  He  genuinely  loves 
people  and  does  his  level  best  to  translate 
that  love  into  sensible  government  action 
to  get  at  the  problems  of  the  people  who 
most  need  attention. 

Recently,  to  my  del^t,  the  Madiaon 
Capital  Times  ran  a  story  about  Harvey 
Dueholm.  It  is  not  long„but  Harvey's  salt, 
his  irreverence  and  his  integrity  show 
through  and  I  would  lllte  to  share  It  ¥rtth 
my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Madison  (Wis.)   Capital  Times] 

DUXHOLM:  NXABI.T  Ii46T  OF  HiB  KOID 

(By  Arthur  U  Srb) 

Wisconsin  is  known  as  the  Dairy  State, 
but  the  ntunber  of  farmers  in  her  legisla- 
tive fSalls  may  have  reached  and  all-time 
low. 

Rep.  Harvey  Dueholm  (D-Luck)  fights  his 
legislative  battles  on  the  same  Assembly 
fioor  his  father,  Marlus.  did  40  yean  ago. 
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But  the  political  axena  and  the  legislative 

combatants  are  vastly  different. 

The  late  &Iarlus  Dueholm  was  one  of  81 
legislator-farmers  in  the  1933  session. 

Today,  his  son  Is  one  of  only  13  persons  in 
the  132-member  legislature  who  Is,  or  was, 
a  farmer. 

"We're  almost  a  dying  breed."  the  younger 
Dueholm  conunented  recently. 

Harvey  Dueholm  attributes  two  major  fac- 
tors to  the  decUne  In  the  number  of  farmer 
legislators — the  drop  In  the  number  of  farm- 
ers statewide,  and  the  steady  shift  of  the 
population  from  rural  to  urban  areas. 

Dueholm.  whose  500-acre  farm  is  located 
leven  miles  from  Luck,  said  the  acreage 
once  had  five  dairy  herds  on  it.  When  he 
told  his  stock  nine  years  ago,  his  was  the 
list  herd. 

Although  his  rural  background  sets  him 
•part  from  many  of  his  colleagues  who  are 
•ttomeys  and  former  teachers.  Dueholm  is 
one  of  the  most  ix>pular  legislators  In  either 
bouse. 

One  of  the  reasons  Is  his  wit,  which  he 
apparently  inherited  from  his  fathw. 

"Dad  was  known  as  the  WIU  Rogers  of  the 
Assembly."  Dueholm  recalled,  "He  was  self 
educated.  I  remember  many  nights  the  ker- 
osene lamp  would  be  biu-nlng.  He'd  be  read- 
ing encyclopedias  and  other  books  people  had 
ttirown  away." 

The  self-effacing  Dueholm  Indicated  he 
does  not  take  naturally  to  politics,  despite 
ttla  father's  legislative  background. 

"I'm  a  farmer  by  profession  and  a  poU- 
tldan  by  accident,"  he  said. 

He  stressed  that  he  Is  not  mnnng  those 
who  believe  there  are  too  many  attonieys 
snvlng  in  the  legislature. 

"With  their  education  and  my  ccxnmon 
sense,  well  do  all  right,"  Dueholm  said  of 
the  attorneys. 

Despite  his  agricultural  background,  Due- 
hobn  is  against  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  enable  the  legisla- 
ture to  give  tax  breaks  to  farm  land  near 
cities. 

The  measure,  to  be  on  the  April  a  baUot, 
would  enable  farmers  near  cities  to  keep 
planting  crops  despite  soaring  land  values. 
Its  backers  contend. 

Dueholm.  however,  sees  the  proposal  as 
a  boon  to  land  speculators  and  to  only  a 
few  farmers. 

"If  you  have  two  farms  valued  at  tfiO.OOO 
and  suddenly  a  city  grows  out  of  one  of 
them,  which  would  you  rather  have,  even 
with  the  higher  taxes?"  Dueholm  asked. 
The  one  near  the  city  could  lump  in  value 
toS300.000." 

Dueholm  also  expressed  dl^leasure  with 
s  new  corporate  farm  bUl  designed  to  pre- 
serve the  family  farm.  He  said  it  has  too 
many  exemptions. 

"About  the  only  persons  they  dldnt  ex- 
empt are  the  marijuana  farmers."  Dueholm 
quipped. 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  it's  like  kissing 
an  old  maid  on  the  cheek.  Itll  make  her 
flushed,  but  It  wont  make  her  happy." 

(ECarvey  Dueholm  for  many  years  has  re- 
ceived a  100  per  cent  rating  in  The  Capita] 
Times  roU  caU  for  votes  In  the  public  In- 
terest. In  some  sessions,  he  has  been  the 
<my  legislator  to  receive  a  100  per  cent 
rating.) 


COT  OUT  THE  PAT 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NXW    RAKPSKOX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  1,  1974 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Con- 
Bress  creates  a  new  board,  bureau,  com- 
iQlsslon  or  committee  in  reoxmse  to  a 
problem  of  the  hour,  it  starts  a  chain  of 
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events  that  9  times  out  of  10  means  the 
new  creature  will  enjoy  a  permanent 
lease  on  life  no  matter  how  soon  the 
problem  goes  away.  It  was  ever  thus  in 
government,  since  each  such  bureau- 
cratic addition  i^pldly  acquires  staff  and 
advocates,  all  of  whom  have  a  vested, 
selfish  Interest  in  the  permanency  of 
their  own  tenure. 

Some  years  ago.  Senator  William 
Roth,  of  Delaware,  then  Congressman 
Roth,  initiated  a  study  to  determine 
just  how  many  such  agencies  there  were 
in  the  Federal  Government  at  the  present 
time.  Appallingly,  the  study  d^oeed 
that  it  was  well  over  1,200  but  that  no- 
body really  knew — not  even  the  esteemed 
GAO.  As  for  duplication  of  effort  and 
waste  in  such  a  msniad  of  bureaucratic 
E«encles,  it  is  self-evident,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  exist  today  primarily  because 
Congress  refuses  to  bite  the  bullet  and 
meaningfully  consolidate  and  reorganize 
the  Federal  executive  branch.  Perhaps 
a  better  word  would  be  "exorcise"? 

Possibly  too  many  toes  mii^t  be  trod 
upon  in  the  process  but  It  needs  to  be 
done  and  soon  or  sheer  waste  may  mean  a 
few  amputations  will  be  needed. 

In  this  connection  I  commend  the 
reading  of  the  Wsimer  k  Swssey  Co.'s 
advertisement  appearing  in  the  current 
Issue  of  U.S.  News  b  World  Report. 

WnAT  Do  Ton  Mxan,  Asobrica  Cam^  Bai,amcs 

THSBxnM»T? 

Ihere  are  868  Federal  assistance  programs 
administered  by  49  Government  agencies, 
with  so  much  dupUcatlon  and  overlapping 
that  Washington  publishes  a  716-pege  cata- 
logue to  teU  you  how  to  sort  them  out  (but 
not  how  to  cut  them  down). 

For  example,  there  are  183  different  pro- 
grams of  the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
agency;  68  on  Housing  and  Urban  Develc^- 
ment;  72  on  Agriculture  In  spite  of  fewer 
and  fewer  American  farmers,  and  there  was 
even  a  quarter  mlUion  dollars  for  a  "Longl- 
ttidlnal  Study  of  Drinking  Practices"! 

One  of  America's  large  corporattons  was  In 
financial  trouble  a  few  years  ago.  Thehr  Treas- 
urer decided  they  were  jMylng  for  too  many 
reports,  by  too  many  people,  tvimlng  out  too 
many  words.  He  ruthlessly  stopped  them  all. 
very  quickly  found  out  which  ware  eeaentlal 
which  eould  be  abolished,  with  aU  their  costs 
saved.  Three-fourths,  which  had  been  costing 
a  fortune  every  month,  were  never  mliaed. 

Washington  please  copy. 


CONGRATDLATIONS  TO  DR. 
AUGUSTDB  S.  ROSE 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF  CAUFOSmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.  1974 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  Mr. 
Donald  K  Johnson,  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  tiifonned  me  at  his 
aniroval  of  Dr.  Augustus  S.  Rose  as  a 
distinguished  physician  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Dr.  Rose,  chaiiman  of  the  Department 
of  neurology  at  the  USLA  Medical 
Schools,  will  be  one  of  only  nine  members 
of  this  prognun.  PresideDt  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Neurol<^;y,  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  P^chlatry  and  Neurology, 
and  a  member  of  both  the  American 
Neurology  Association  and  the  American 
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Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Stroke  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  are  just  a  few  activities 
that  give  evidence  to  the  prominence  that 
Dr.  Rose  has  shown  in  the  field  of 
neurology. 

Dr.  Rose  has  been  senior  consultant  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  over  20 
years.  He  has  the  universal  acceptance  of 
his  colleagues  and  will  be  a  valuable  asset 
to  the  dlstnguished  physicians  program. 
I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Dr.  Rose  on  this  occasion. 


HUNGARY'S  ROLE  IN  THE  TROOP 
REDUCTION  TALKS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1.  1974 

Mr.  Speaker,  tsdks  between  the  NATO 
and  Warsaw  Pact  poweis  on  reducing 
their  military  forces  in  central  Elurope 
have  been  imderway  In  Vienna  since  last 
year.  Although  the  issues  Involved  are 
very  complex,  and  there  Is  no  precedent 
for  this  kind  of  international  negotia- 
tions, both  sides  are  hopeful  that  some 
agrreement  will  result. 

Unfortunately,  one  problem  which  the 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reduction — 
MBFR — ^talks  have  not  faced  is  the  sta- 
tus of  Soviet  forces  in  Himgair-  During 
the  preliminary  MBFR  discussions,  the 
Warsaw  Pact  proposed,  and  NATO  ac- 
cepted, the  exclusion  of  Hungary  from 
the  area  where  reductions  would  be  nego- 
tiated. Although  the  NATO  countries  re- 
served a  right  to  raise  the  question  of 
Hungary  during  the  full  MBFR  sessions, 
nothing  has  yet  happened  in  that  regard. 

The  Coordinating  Committee  of  Hun- 
garian Organizations  In  North  America 
has  prepared  a  memorandum  about  So- 
viet forces  in  Hungary  which  follows.  I 
hope  its  substance  will  be  on  the  agenda 
of  the  Vienna  talks  in  the  near  future: 
CooEDXWATENa  OoMicTrm  aw  HtrwcAaiAiv  Oa- 

GAHIZAnONS    tN    NOBTR    AW TCA    OONCBaW- 
IMO  TRX  lUMOAL  OCCUPATIOM   OF  HTTHOABT 

BT  Sovntr  Forces 

For  thirty  years  the  Soviet  Army  has  U- 
legaUy  occupied  Hungsoy  and  deprived  the 
Hungarian  nation  of  the  right  to  Uve  ac- 
cording to  its  own  wUl  and  national  aspira- 
tions. 

The  history  of  Soviet  occupation  of  Hun- 
gary and  the  relevant  treaties  and  Resolu- 
tions of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  are  as  foUows: 

1.  TRB  AKISnCB  ASaxSlCXNT 

ITie  first  important  legal  statement  eon- 
cemlng  the  presence  of  Soviet  armed  foroas 
in  Hungary  Is  contained  in  Paragraph  8  of 
the  Armistice  Agreement,  signed  in  Moscow 
on  January  30,  IMS: 

TtM  Oovemment  and  Army  ST^>reme  Com- 
mand of  Hungary  assure  the  Soviet  and  other 
Allied  troops  freedom  of  movement  on  Hob- 
gary's  territory,  in  any  direction.  If,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Amed  (Soviet)  High  Com- 
mand, this  is  reqxiired  by  the  mlUtary  situa- 
tion; moreover,  the  Oovemment  and  Army 
Supreme  Command  of  Hungary  wUl  facUl- 
tate.  by  aU  means  and  at  their  own  expense, 
the  transportation  of  troc^M  on  land,  water, 
and  by  air. 

The  "military  situation"  oontemplated~5y 
this  paragraph  ended  with  the  surrender  at 
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Ocniumr  on  Uay  8.  IMS.  or  ihortly  tli«»- 
aftor. 

a.  THS  BUM GAUAlf  PSACZ  TKKATT 

After  the  end  of  bostlUttM  agalnat  Qet- 
Buuiy  until  th«  Bongarian  Peaoe  Treaty 
cam*  Into  force  on  October  16,  1M7.  eeveral 
hundred  tnouaand  Soviet  Midlers  vara  sta- 
tioned on  Hungarian  territory.  The  station- 
ing of  such  a  large  number  of  troops  In 
Hungary  was  clearly  contrary  to  the  Armls- 
Uae  Agreement  and  was  Illegal.  The  signing 
of  tba  peaoa  treaty  brought  no  substantial 
change  In  this  respect. 

The  signatories  to  the  Peace  Tteaty  were 
Australia,  Canada,  Byelorussian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic,  OnchoslovaUa.  Ireland, 
India.  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Uhlon  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Sepubllos,  United  Kingdom. 
TTnlted  States  of  America,  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  Peace  Treaty  contained  the  following 
provision  concerning  the  stationing  of  So- 
viet armed  forces  in  Hungary: 

Pollowlng  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
present  treaty,  all  Allied  armed  forces  are  to 
be  withdrawn  from  Hungary  within  00  days; 
however,  the  Soviet  Union  Aall  be  entitled 
to  keep  on  Hungsflan  territory  such  aimed 
f oteee  as  may  be  needed  for  the  maintenance 
of  tba  llnea  of  oommunleatlon  of  the  Sovlsft 
Army  with  the  Soviet  aona  of  occupation  in 
Austria.  (Peace  Tteaty.  Law  XVni— 1047). 

The  signatorlea  of  the  democratio  coun- 
tries considered  at  the  ttmg  that  the  'Otnes 
of  commuidcatlon'*  would  Involve  not  more 
than  a  few  hundred  Soviet  soldiers  but  the 
Soviet  union  had  dllfennt  plans.  This  pro- 
vision became  a  legal  trap  which  gave  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  an  opportunity  to  oc- 
cupy Hungary  with  an  army  of  over  a  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers  loog  aftar  the  period 
of  withdrawal  preacrlbed  by  the  Peace 
Treaty.  Again,  the  stationing  of  such  a  large 
army  In  Hungary  was  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Peace  Treaty  and  was  lIl^caL 

S.  THS  ATTSnUH  STATB  TBKATT 

The  Austrian  State  Ttoaty  came  Into  «f- 
flDCt  on  July  27. 106S.  Since  all  Soviet  troops 
wera  withdrawn  from  Austria,  the  Soviet 
Oovemment  no  longer  needed  troops  in  Hun- 
gary ".  .  .  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lines 
eg  oommunieatlao  of  the  Soviet  Army  with 
the  Soviet  none  at  occupation  in  AusMa." 
Msvertheless,  Soviet  armed  foroee  remained 
In  Hungary  as  bsf  ore. 

4.  TBM  WABBAW  TtCt 

Tta  Oovemment  of  the  US8B  not  want- 
ing to  comply  with  the  Hungarian  Peace 
Treaty  which  ipoujd  have  given  Independence 
and  freedom  to  the  Hungarian  nation  htir- 
rled  to  sign  the  Warsaw  Pact  on  Uay  14, 1065 
with  Albania.  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia.  East 
Oermany.  Hungary,  Poland.  Bomanla  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  came  into  force  on  June  a, 
1088.  thereby  avoided  the  withdrawal  of  her 
forcea  from  Hungary.  The  Warsaw  Pact  con- 
tained the  following  stetement: 

The  Parties  agree  on  the  establUhment  of 
a  Joint  Command  for  certain  elemente  of 
their  Armed  Foroee  whieh  shan  be  allocated 
by  agreement  between  the  Parties,  and  which 
Bhall  act  In  aeoordanoe  with  Jointly  estab- 
llabsd  prtndples.  Tba  Partlae  shaU  likewise 
such  other  concerted  action  as  may  be 
to  ralnforoe  their  defensive 
•trcogtb.  In  order  to  defend  tha  peacafol 
labor  of  their  peoplee.  guarantee  the  Invlcda- 
bUlty  of  their  ftontisrs  and  terrltorlea,  and 
afford  protection  agalnat  poeslble  aggreesUxi. 
(I«wXa-l»B6.Art.S) 

s.  aovnr  sotsto  nrrsawmov  nr  tbs 
MKwauTxtom  or  isss 

The  Hungarlaa  people  regained  their  fne- 
dom  and  re-eateblished  the  independence  of 
their  country  wtOi  their  Bercdutlon.  whl^ 
began  on  October  SS.  1064.  By  October  38. 
1088,  peace  and  order  had  been  re  estebllshed 
In  the  country.  However,  in  order  to  protect 
tts  domination  over  Eastern  and  Central  Bu- 
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rope,  on  November  4,  1966  the  Soviet  Union 
carried  out  an  unprovoked  armed  interven- 
tion in  the  Internal  aSalrs  of  the  Hungarian 
people,  and  destroyed  the  country's  Inde- 
pendence. The  Warsaw  Treaty — as  we  men- 
tioned above — did  not  permit  the  Soviets  to 
station  troops  in  Hiingary,  and  did  not  give 
it  the  right  of  intervent<lon.  In  fact,  the  War- 
saw Treaty  (Article  4)  actually  obliged  the 
other  contracting  powers  (Czecboalovakia, 
Poland,  Romania,  etc.)  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
Hungary: 

If  any  State  .  .  .  commits  an  armed  attack 
against  one  or  several  parties  to  the  Treaty, 
each  party  to  the  Treaty  shall  .  .  .  afford  the 
State  or  States  so  attacked  Immediate  assist- 
ance ...  by  all  means  it  considers  necessary, 
including  the  use  of  armed  force.  (Law  m- 
1965.  Article  4.) 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Hungarian  au- 
thorities were  for  a  long  time  unable  to  find 
any  "legal"  basis  for  the  Soviet  Intervention. 
Their  previous  invocation  of  the  Warsaw 
Treaty  was  allowed  to  lapse  into  oblivion, 
since  it  was  clearly  untenable.  Any  reference 
to  Prime  Minister  Imre  Nsgy  was  equally  out 
of  the  question,  since  it  was  Nagy  himself 
who  informed  the  world,  on  November  4. 1966 
of  the  Soviet  aggression  against  the  Hungar- 
ian people.  Finally,  in  a  memorandum  ad- 
dressed to  the  UN  Secretary  General,  dated 
February  4, 1967,  a  representative  of  the  Him- 
garlan  regime  then  accredited  to  the  United 
Nations  declared  that  "the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment asked  the  Soviet  Union,  as  one  of 
the  signatories  of  thtf  Peace  Treaty,  to  re- 
establish democratic  order  in  Hungary." 
(United  Nations  A-SeSl.  1957.)  This  asser- 
tion, too.  Is  unfounded:  at  the  time  of  the 
Soviet  intervention,  the  Himgarlan  people 
had  already  re-established  democratic  order 
in  Hungary;  it  was  the  Soviet  aggression 
which  transformed  that  democratic  order 
once  more  Into  a  Communist  dlctatOTship. 

e.  TECS  ETUNGAaiAN-SOVtET  AGREEMENT   OV   I96T 

In  order  to  avoid  a  ^tuatlon  similar  to  the 
one  that  led  to  the  Hungarian  Revolution, 
the  Soviet  Government  subsequently  signed 
with  several  East  European  Governments 
(Including  those  of  Poland  and  Hungary), 
agreements  regulating  the  stetloning  of  So- 
viet troope  In  those  countries.  The  Hungar- 
ian-Soviet agreemeent,  signed  on  May  27, 
1957,  stipulates : 

"The  temporary  preeence  of  Soviet  farces 
on  the  territory  of  the  Hungarian  People's 
Republic  in  no  way  affects  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Hungarian  State;  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  interfere  In  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Hungarian  People's  Hepublic".  (Law  54  of 
1957,  Article  1.  Hungttlan  Oasetto). 

However,  this  agreement  has  no  legal  valid- 
ity, because  at  the  time  it  was  signed  the 
Soviet  Union  was  actually  "depriving  Hun- 
gary of  its  liberty  and  independence  and  the 
Hungarian  people  of  the  exercise  of  their 
fundamental  rights."  (UN  Resolution  1131 
(XI),  December  12,  1066.)  At  the  time  this 
agreement"  was  signed,  the  Hungarian  au- 
thorities were  not  recognized  by  the  United 
Natons  as  a  legal  representative  of  the  Hun- 
garian people,  and  the  General  Assembly  did 
not  accept  the  credentials  of  the  Hungarian 
Government's  representatives  at  the  United 
Nations  \mtll  1962.  Besides,  the  Hungarian 
people  had  no  free  elections  since  1947;  there- 
fore, they  were  unable  to  elect  a  Government 
to  govern  the  country  according  to  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  authorities  of  Hungary 
represented  the  interest  of  the  USSR  and  not 
that  of  the  Hungarian  people.  Besides  the 
above,  the  "tempc»ary  presence  of  Soviet 
forces  on  the  territory  in  Hungary"  suspends 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Hungarian  State  as 
long  as  the  Soviet  forces  are  in  Hungary. 

7.  UNTrSD  KATIOKS  KESOLUTTONS 

Hm  great  majority  of  memben  of  the  Cton- 
tml  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  resolved, 
during  discussion  of  the  Hungarian  case,  that 
*the  immediate  vrithdrawal  of  Soviet  forcee 
from  Hungarian  territory  is  necessary."  (UN 
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Iteaolutlona  1004-E8-IL  100S-E8-n.  1127-21 
H38-XI.) 

The  Soviet  Government  has  so  far  failed  to 
comply  with  theee  resolutions. 

Moreover,  Article  1  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  stotes  that  the  United  Nations  it- 
self exists  for  the  purpoaes  of  suppressing  ag- 
gression. This  it  has  failed  to  do  in  the  Hun- 
garian case. 

8.    DECLARATION    Or    INDEPENBENCZ 

The  Government  of  ifae  Soviet  Union  sub- 
mitted to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Declaration  of  the  Granting  of 
Independence  to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peo- 
ples, contained  in  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion 1514  (XV)  of  December  14,  1960,  which 
states: 

The  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien  subjuga- 
tion, domination  and  exploitation  consti- 
tutes a  denial  of  fundamental  human  rights, 
is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Ns^ 
tlons,  and  is  an  impediment  to  the  promo- 
tion of  world  peace  and  cooperation. 

And  a  Resolution  3131-XX,  adopted  on 
January  11,  1966,  the  CSeneral  Assembly  ol 
the  umted  Nations  steted: 

The  use  of  force  to  deprive  peoples  of  their 
national  identity  constitutes  a  violation  of 
their  inalienable  rlghte  and  of  the  principles 
of  non-intervention. 

The  strict  observance  of  these  obligations  U 
an  essential  condition  to  ensure  that  nations 
live  together  in  peace  with  one  another,  since 
the  practice  of  any  form  of  intervention  not 
only  violates  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Katlons  but  also  leads 
to  the  creation  of  situations  which  threaten 
international  peace  and  sectirlty. 

Every  Steto  has  an  InaUenable  right  to 
choose  Its  political,  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural systems,  without  Interference  in  any 
form  by  another  Stete. 

The  Soviet  occupatlao  of  Hungary  violates 
these  resolutions,  all  of  which  ware  approved 
by  the  Soviet  Government. 

9.  AOCaMSIOIT 

The  Soviet  definition  of  aggression  which 
was  re-introduced  before  the  United  Nations 
In  1B53  (UN  Doc.  A/A0.86/L  Rev.  1.)  divides 
aggression  into  four  types:  direct.  Indirect, 
economic,  and  ideolo^cal.  Furthermore,  in 
the  relevant  part  of  th*  Soviet  definition  ag- 
gression Is  described  as  "n.  Invasion  by 
armed  forces,  even  vtlttiout  a  declaration  of 
war,  of  the  territory  o|  another  Stete."  (Ar- 
ticle 1.) 

The  Soviet  armed  Invasion  of  Hungary  on 
November  4,  1956,  is  a  clear  example  of  ag- 
gression executed  against  the  will  of  the  legal 
Prime  Minister,  Imre  Vagy,  and  against  the 
will  of  the  Hungarian  people  who  bravely 
fought  against  the  aggressora. 

10.  CONCttmONB 

Since  the  Hungarian  people,  because  of  the 
Soviet  occupation,  canitot  exercise  their  right 
to  self-determination  and  are  deprived  of  In- 
dependence and  freedom,  and  since  the  Hiui- 
garlan  peoples'  brave  fight  for  their  human 
rlghte  was  quelled  by  Soviet  armed  aggres- 
sion, it  is  the  task  of  the  signatories  of  the 
Himgarian  Peace  Treaty  and  the  supporten 
of  the  above  menttoncKl  resolutions  of  the 
umted  Nations  to  give  effect  to  the  said 
peace  treaty  and  UN  reiolutlons. 

The  actions  of  these,  governmente  and  the 
efforto  of  the  international  community 
should  be  aimed  towasds  an  urgent  exertion 
of  pressiure  on  the  Soviet  Government  to  en- 
sure the  withdrawal  Of  Soviet  troops  fnsi 
Hungary  and  the  realiaition  of  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  the  Himc^lan  people  to  inde- 
pendence and  freedonl,  who  are  still  living 
under  colonial  domination. 

latiAit  B.  Ommjcbkh, 

Bexecuttve  Secretary. 
Dr.  XiAaELo  VsaoA. 

President 

Washington  D.O.  ICa^ch  16, 1874. 
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PROPOSED  RAIL  SERVK3E  CUTS  NOT 
IN  BEST  INTERESTS  OF  INDIANA; 
POTENTIAL  FOR  CONSIDERABIiE 
HARM  TO  SIXTH  DISTRICT  IN 
PARTICULAR,  BRAY  TELLS  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1,  1974 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  recently  sub- 
mitted a  series  of  recommendations  and 
opinions  on  the  coimtry's  railroad  serv- 
ice that  have  caused  a  great  deal  of 
controversy. 

For  Indiana,  as  one  example,  the  rec- 
ommendations sought  a  flat  abolition  of 
37  percent  of  existing  track.  During  re- 
cent hearings  held  in  Indianapolis  on  the 
matter,  at  which  I  appeared  and  spoke 
against  what  to  me  was  an  arbitrary  and 
badly  conceived  idea,  State  and  com- 
munity representatives  registered  strong 
protests  over  a  plan  that  would  work 
great  economic  harm  to  the  State. 

I  expanded  my  testimony  given  in  In- 
dianapolis and  submitted  it  for  incor- 
poration into  the  written  record  of  tbe 
bearings  themselves.  The  testimony  fol- 
lows: 

9rATI3IZNT  BT   CONGBESSMAN  WUXIAM  O. 
BBAT 

The  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973.  which  passed  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate by  large  majorities,  and  had  the  support 
of  both  railroad  management  and  labor,  was 
Intended  to  provide  better  rail  servloe  and 
in  so  doing,  maintain  vital  and  essenttal  por- 
tions of  the  Nation's  economy. 

However,  the  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Tran{^>ortatlon  made  pursuant 
to  this  legislation  would  defeat  tbe  an- 
nounced purpose  of  this  bill,  especlaUy  for 
the  Steto  of  Indiana.  DOT'S  calling  for  elim- 
ination of  37%  of  present  track,  seraos  rather 
arbitrary  and  to  have  been  arrived  at  without 
full  consideration  of  the  facte  and  the  eco- 
nomic inopact.  These  reconomendatlons  are 
slso  at  odds  with  the  intent  of  the  UJB. 
Congress  in  passing  the  Regional  RaU  Be- 
oiganlzatlon  Act.  At  this  time,  I  wish  to 
comment  on  some  spedflc  and  severe  eco- 
nomic dislocation  and  disruption  that  would 
occur  in  the  Indlaiui  Sixth  District,  in  par- 
ticular. 

Sdinburg,  Indiana  with  a  population  of 
S,0(X)  Is  known  as  the  walnut  veneer  caplt<d 
of  tbe  world.  It  Is  the  most  highly  iudua- 
Uallzed  small  community  in  the  state  of 
Indiana  and  one  of  Indiana's  leaden  in  for- 
eign trade — facte  which  cannot  bo  over- 
lodced.  Ite  industries  have  a  total  en^>loy- 
ment,  year-round,  of  1.200  people,  with  a 
payroll  of  $10  million.  The  veneer  industry 
Is  responsible  for  40.1%  of  all  domestic 
veneer,  and  41.6%  of  all  veneer  exported.  170 
•i^rt  containen  move  out — by  raU — an- 
BusUy,  and  there  is  a  siun  total  of  3675  rall- 
nad  car  loadings  and  unloadings  per  year. 

The  guldellnee  for  the  continuance  of  rail 
wrvioe  are  based  on  the  carloadlngs  gen- 
erated per  track  mile.  It  la  my  uiiderBtanding 
that  the  Edinbxirg  station  was  oonaolldated 
With  the  Franklin  stotion  some  years  ago, 
and  although  Uw  Franklin  stetion  has  been 
eredited  with  enough  carloadlngs  to  ranaln 
a  rail  center,  the  eommunlty  of  Bdinburg 
maintains  that  the  majority  of  these  car- 
loadings  originated  In  Edlnburg.  According 
V>  the  estimates  worked  out  by  the  indus- 
tries of  Edlnburg.  this  community  will  gen- 
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erate  267  car  loads  per  mile  in  1974,  a  flgiire 
far  above  the  required  75  car  loads  per  mile 
necessary  for  service. 

The  proposal  of  DOT  as  it  would  affect 
Edlnburg  and  ite  Industries  is  disastrous; 
there  is  no  other  word  for  it.  The  line  from 
Franklin  to  Edlnburg  would  be  eliminated; 
Edlnburg  woxild  no  longer  liave  raU  service, 
and  the  shippings  needs  of  this  area,  and  ite 
Industries,  would  have  to  depend  on  trucks, 
at  least  as  far  as  Franklin,  and  probably  all 
the  way  to  Indianapolis.  The  cost  factor  here 
Is  overwhelming  for  these  industries — new 
equipment  would  have  to  be  purchased,  eto. 
In  the  words  of  John  D.  Gharst,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  Community  Gain.  Inc. : 

"Let's  suppose  we  could  get  them  to  equip 
for  unloading  by  truck  instead  of  raU.  How 
woiild  this  affect  us?  Each  hopper  car  holds 
about  4  semi  loads  of  com.  On  the  average 
we  are  shipping  10  hopper  care  per  week  or 
40  semi  loads.  We  woiUd  have  to  buy  8  semi 
tractors  and  trailers  to  haul  8  loads  per  day 
5  days  a  vreek  to  ntake  the  40  loads.  This 
alone  amounte  to  an  investment  of  $240,- 
000.00.  We  are  not  able  to  raise  near  this 
amount  of  money. 

"We  would  also  have  to  replace  some  of 
our  present  raU  load -out  equipment.  This 
would  cost  us  at  least  another  $35,000.00. 
Again,  we  Just  cannot  generate  funds  such  as 
this." 

This  recommendation  has  already  had  ite 
economic  impact — and  I  must  stress  when  I 
say  "economic  impact"  I  do  not  mean  on  the 
mills  alone,  or  on  the  community  alone,  but 
in  a  larger  sense  also  on  the  national  econo- 
my, when  one  considen  the  high  percentages 
of  veneer  provided  both  for  domestic  use, 
and  tot  export.  The  export  factor,  of  course, 
bears  heavUy  on  our  balance  of  paymente, 
and  is  a  decided  plus  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
U.S.  foreign  trade  ledger.  This  Is  something 
which  just  simply  cannot  be  Ignored. 

One  plant  began,  six  months  ago,  a  pro- 
posed $3  mUlion  dollar  expansion — not  in- 
aigniflcant  in  any  sense  of  the  worA.  The 
other  two,  of  course,  are  not  planning,  due  to 
the  implications  of  DOT'S  reconunendatlons, 
and  this  first  plant  would  quite  understand- 
ably have  held  off  ite  expansion  untu  this 
matter  was  clarified. 

Not  only  Is  a  three-million  dollar  coi- 
tal investment  at  stake  here,  but  also  what 
other  investmente  may  have  been  planned  by 
the  other  mills.  It  Is  obvio\is  that  this  Edm- 
burg  industry  was  looking  with  confidence 
to  the  future;  but  now  this  confidence  has 
been  hit  hard. 

Edlnburg  has  20  basic  industries,  plus  106 
retell  estebllshmente,  all  of  whose  siu-vival 
Is  based  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  railroad. 
Of  these  20  basic  industries,  9  of  them  par- 
take in  railroad  transportetion  extensively. 
Of  these  9  industries.  8  will  have  to  seriously 
consider  re-locatlon  U  the  rail  service  is  cur- 
taUed.  As  these  compsmles  employ  1200  peo- 
ple with  a  payroU  of  over  $10  million,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  consequences  to 
Edlnburg,  the  surrounding  conunxuiitles,  the 
State  of  Indiana  and  the  nation.  As  this  com- 
munity is  dependent  on  these  industries  for 
employment,  displacement  of  the  people 
would  be  necessary  if  xmemployment  was  to 
be  avoided.  An  entire  conununity  may  be  de- 
stroyed and  a  long  heritage  eliminated,  if  the 
recommendations  of  DOT  were  to  go  through. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  economic  disaster 
to  the  community  of  Edinbiu^,  I  would  like 
to  teke  a  moment  to  expand  on  the  con- 
sequences to  the  Stete  of  Indiana  and  the 
Federal  Government.  If  rail  servloe  is  cut, 
unemployment  wiU  probably  run  rampant. 
Welfare  rolls  may  be  increased  (although  I 
doubt  if  the  people  of  Edlnburg  would  want 
that),  unemployment  oompensatlon  would 
have  to  be  paid,  and  other  social  services 
would  be  Increased,  all  draining  the  economy 
of  the  stete  and  nation.  And  this  Is  not  to 
m^ntiOQ  the  loss  of  tax  revenue  for  both  the 
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steto  and  local  govemmente  I  would  like  to 

include  at  this  time  for  the  record,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  effect  of  the  loes  of  revenue  for 
the  governments,  as  fiuniahed  me  by  the 
community  of  Edlnburg: 

LOSS  or  SAnafiAT)  s^vicx  to  Mmanramo,  xhpact 

ON   COVSaNMENTS 

1.  Loss  ot  taxes  to  federal  government  if  B 
local  Industries  were  forced  out  due  to  lack 
of  rail  tranqxirtetion  (approximately).  $2.- 
128,000/year. 

2.  Loes  of  taxes  to  stete  of  Indiana  If  8  local 
Industries  were  forced  out  due  to  lack  of  rail 
tranq>ortetion  (approximately) .  $287^)00/ 
year. 

3.  Loss  of  taxes  to  Johnson  County  if  0 
local  industries  were  forced  out  due  to  lack 
of  rail  transportetion  (approximately) ,  $455,- 
200/year. 

4.  Totel  taxes  1,  2,  3  above  (approximate- 
ly) ,  $2,820,200/year. 

5.  Loss  of  revenue  from  taxation  of  1.200 
people  and  payroU  of  $10,075,000  annually 
would  amount  to  about  30%  of  payroll,  or 
$3,022,500/year. 

6.  90%  of  all  shlpmente  to  and  from  Edln- 
burg are  involved  in  Interstete  Commerce. 
Total  shipment  value  Is  $16,168,500.  90%  at 
this  Is  $14M2,000  which  is  basicaUy  raw  ma- 
terial supplied  to  other  stetes  which  Is  In 
turn  converted  to  consumer  products.  Loss  of 
these  raw  materials  would  affect  taxes  "^a 
producte  in  other  states. 

7.  The  9  railroad  serviced  industries  ship 
a  total  of  85  cars  per  year  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. Closing  down  ot  theee  faculties  would 
affect  the  U.S.  balance  of  paymente  ad- 
versely. 

I  might  also  note  that  the  DOT'S  proposal 
would  alinUnate  rallrodd  servioes  to  a  very 
large  agricultural  area.  There  is  also  the  pro- 
posed elimination  of  part  of  the  Indian- 
apolis and  Vincennes  line;  I  would  like  to 
oranment  briefly  on  this. 

This  line  has  been  heavUy  depended  on 
for  hauling  coal  to  a  series  of  power  plante. 
Access  to  coal — and  subsequent  genetatloa 
of  electric  power — puUlng  theee  two  factocs 
together,  I  need  say  no  more  when  it  oomea 
to  the  economic  impact  that  would  hit  not 
only  the  communities  served,  but  thoee  for 
wide  areas  around.  There  are  other  badly- 
needed  electric  generating  plante  being 
planned  along  the  railroad  line,  which,  of 
oourse.  Is  a  natural  aite  because  of  the 
ahnnrtanoe  of  coal  and  water.  Elimination  ot 
rail  service  would  bring  this  to  a  halt.  At  a 
stage  in  our  history  when  we,  as  a  nation,  are 
trying  to  achieve  energy  Independence,  the 
proposed  action  of  DOT  Is,  to  say  the  least, 
without  foresight. 

What  I  believe  has  been  overlooked  to  a 
considerable  degree  in  DOT'S  reconunenda- 
tlons (and  let  me  add  here  that  this  Is  still 
very  much  in  the  "study"  stage;  the  Con- 
gress must  ultimately  pass  on  the  final  plan) 
is  what  for  lack  of  a  t>etter  name  I  choose  to 
can  the  "donnlno  effect."  Eliminate  sections 
of  track,  such  as  that  which  serves  Edln- 
burg; close  stetions;  noake  access  to  needed 
transportetion  resourcee  more  difficult  and 
quite  probably  more  expensive — and  you  do 
much  more  than  just  hit  the  one  commun- 
ity. T^eee  things  spread;  other  services 
wlilch  relied  on  the  railroads  or  on  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  community  served,  will 
also  suffer. 

Survival  of  a  community  is  vHiat  is  at 
question  here,  and  the  effort  of  the  people  of 
Edlnbvirg  to  defend  their  need  for  a  rail  sys- 
tem is  encoiumging.  This  proposal  has  struck 
at  the  very  center  of  their  existence,  and 
the  all-out  organized  effort  of  the  people  of 
that  snuill  community  speaks  for  itself.  The 
facte  and  flgiuvs  have  been  presented  now 
to  DOT,  and  I  am  sure  that  DOT  wlU  take 
It  from  there. 

If  theee  recommendations  were  carried 
out  wholesale — and  I  do  not  believe  they 
will  i4>pear  in  the  final  version  of  what  DOT 
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feela  should  be  done — tbey  would  deal  a 
devaatatlng  blow  to  tbe  economic  life  of 
Tn<11ana 

They  definitely,  as  tbey  stand  now,  go 
against  tbe  Intent  and  will  of  the  Congress 
whmi  It  acted  on  tbe  Rail  Reorganization  Act 
I  referred  to  earlier.  Congress  will  have  tbe 
last  say,  and  it  wlU  be  helped  In  Its  dellber- 
attons.  as  I  haTa  been  gra«tly  helped,  by  on- 
the-«oene  and  on-the-spot  facta  and  flguna 
piapared  by  the  oommunltles  involTed.  After 
•II.  K  to  these  eommunltles  who  In  tbe  long 
and  tfioct  run,  both,  must  be  considered  and 
■iwrad.  and  who  an  doeer  to  the  situation. 
They  oan  speak  tor  themselves,  and  they  are 
doing  n.  DOT  will  listen,  and  Coogreaa  will 
take  tt  trom  taiare. 


mSC— NO  TIME  FOR  COMPLACENCY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
JS  THS  HOXT8K  OP  RBPBISKNTATIVSB 

Mondaa.  April  1.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  adversaries  of  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee  suffered  a  major  set- 
back ^liien  ttieir  efforts  to  defeat  the 
committee's  1974  approprlatloDs  were  re- 
buffed 247  to  80— the  latter  figure  a  de- 
crsase  of  15  i^otes  from  last  year^  nay- 
count  of  101. 

Less  any  committee  supporter  feel— 
understandabty — disposed  toward  Jubila- 
tion, It  should  be'remembered  that  the 
crucial  vote,  the  vital  vote  which  deter- 
mines whether  HXSC  carries  on — or  Is 
carried  off  of  the  playing  field  of  secu- 
rity—Ues  Immediately  ahead.  That,  of 
course,  is  the  forthoomlng  vote  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  ad  hoe  Sdeot 
Committee  on  Committees  to  abolish 
HISC. 

Today's  bipartisan  support  on  the  com- 
mittee's 1974  funds  Is  particularly  grati- 
fying becMise  It  clearly  emphasizes  again 
that  the  fundamental  issue  at  stake  Is  not 
one  of  partisan  politics  but  one  of  na- 
tional security.  Time  and  again  this  has 
also  been  evidenced  by  the  measures 
Jointly  proposed  by  the  committee  chair- 
man and  by  its  ranking  minority 
member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  would  like 
to  commend  to  the  House  Members  a 
most  perceptive  artlde  entitled  "Seen- 
rlty  Committee  Needs  Help."  authored 
by  Martfiall  M.  Meyer  and  Robert  L. 
ElUs,  writers  for  the  professional  publiea- 
tioo,  tiie  Dedly  Record,  whose  subscribers 
are  from  ttoe  fields  of  law.  real  estate, 
building,  insurance,  and  finance  of 
Greater  Baltimore.  The  authors  state,  in 
part: 

This  committee,  primarily  an  inveetlgatlTe 
group  with  a  narrow,  unusual  and  frequently 
misunderstood  mandate.  If  eliminated  would 
be  tbe  last  veetlge  of  any  source  of  Infocma- 
tku  relating  to  disloyalty  or  revolutionary 
efforts  to  destroy  the  United  SUtee. . . . 

Meyn  and  EQls  note  that — 

This  attack  on  the  Committee  to  Just  one  of 
several  being  suffered  by  law  enf  oroement  and 
intelligence  penonnel  across  the  nation.  At 
every  lev«l.  local.  State,  and  federal,  those 
charged  with  protaettug  our  nation  and  ita 
eltiaens  ftom  extremists  are  being  tianiiirt. 
not  only  by  sobrcnlve  organlaatums  but  by 
weU-meanlng  but  certainly  unknowledgeable 
penoDS. 
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The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Dally  Record, 

Jan.  14. 1974] 
Sxcuarrr  Committxb  Name  Hxlp 
(By  Marshall  M.  Meyer  and  Robert  L.  EUto) 
It  would  appear  thtt  tbe  Watergate  en- 
vironment and  the  lack  of  knowledge  by  in- 
fluential politicians  art  systematically  doing 
what    tbe    Communists    and    their    radical 
groups  In  the  United  Btates  have  been  un- 
jkble  to  aocompUsb  oo  their  own — severely 
(  crlpifle,  if  not  destroy,  the  nation's  ability 
to  defend  iteelf  from  domestic  subversion. 
The  latest  tactlo  to  directed  against  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security,  the   one 
and  only  reliable  source  of  information  about 
subversive  organisations  which  to  available 
to  the  public. 

IfOnCX  «1T1TUDK 

Before  going  on  and  explaining  the  ab- 
solute need  for  tbe  continuation  of  thto 
Committee,  it  to  intensting  to  note  an  at- 
titude that  has  perikieated  these  United 
Btates  for  some  88  years  and  seems  to  have 
been  motivated  by  the  Most  Honorable  Jus- 
tice Brandeto  In  the  case  of  Olmstead  vs. 
United  States  (1928) .  Xn  this  decision  Justice 
Brandeto  observed  "The  makers  of  our  Con- 
stitution .  .  .  recognise  the  significance  of 
man's  spiritual  nature,  of  his  feelings  and  of 
bto  intellect.  Tbey  knew  that  only  a  part  of 
the  pain,  pleasure  aad  satisfaction  of  life 
are  to  be  fotmd  in  autertal  things.  They 
sought  to  protect  Aittericans  in  their  be- 
liefs, their  thoughts,  their  emotions  and  their 
sensations.  Tbey  conisrred,  as  against  the 
Government,  the  right  to  be  let  alone — the 
most  comprehensive  of  rights  and  the  right 
most  valued  by  civilized  men."  When  Justice 
Brandeto  wrote  thto  Olmstead  opinion,  he 
brought  to  the  Supreme  Court  a  most  defini- 
tive piece  of  scholarship,  which  be  had  co- 
authored  In  1890,  on  ttie  principles  support- 
ing a  claim  for  recognition  at  law  for  the 
right  of  privacy.  As  Jvstlce  Brandeto  looked 
toward  the  future,  be  warned  "experience 
should  teach  us  to  be  most  on  guard  to  pro- 
tect liberty  when  the  Government's  purposes 
are  beneflclent.  Men  bom  to  freedom  are 
naturally  alert  to  repel  invasion  of  their 
liberty  by  evil-minded  rvUers.  The  greatest 
dangers  to  liberty  lurk  in  insidious  encroach- 
ment by  men  of  zeal,  well-meaning  but 
without  understanding  .  .  ."  TTie  reader  can 
take  Justice  Brandeto'  statement  in  two 
ways.  One  as  a  warning  to  protect  an  in- 
dividual's liberty  by  precluding  Oovem- 
mental  invasion  of  privacy  or,  more  logically, 
that  men  in  government,  "well-meaning  but 
without  understanding"  could  weU  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  Ubertles  provided  to  us  by  our 
forefathers. 

Justice  Brandeto  could  not  have  seen  that 
during  these  88  yean  which  have  passed 
that  the  U.S.  has  been  involved  in  several 
wars,  many  crtses  smd  a  concerted  overt  as 
well  as  covert  effort  by  the  Soviets  to  de- 
stroy the  American  way  of  life  and  every- 
thing that  it  stands  for  through  every  means 
possible  but  prlmarUy  through  subversion. 
Justice  Brandeis  aska  that  our  cltieena  be 
protected,  and  thto  is  one  activity  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security  has 
been  following  for  a  number  of  years.  As 
Justice  Brandeto  wrote,  hto  feeling  must 
have  been  that  the  protection  of  our  citizens 
by  the  Oovemment  must  be  rlghteoui  and 
not  nullify  what  waa  constitutionally  their 
right. 

During  March  1971,  Thk  Daily  Bbcoib  pub- 
lished an  article  by  one  of  the  authon  of 
thto  piece,  in  which  tbe  need  for  "domestic 
inteUigence"  was  poUited  out.  As  I  stated 
then — one  caimot  flgkt  an  enemy  he  knows 
nothing  about— and  competent  Infonnatlon 
gathering  to  mandatocy  if  we  are  to  be  able 
to  defend  ourselves.  X  also  noted  in  conclu- 
Blon  that  it  was  tbS  forces  of  revolxitlon 
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which  constitute  a  aerlous  tiueat  to  our  tra»« 
dom,  not  the  collecti(»i  at  facta  relating  to 
such  revolution  or  radtealism,  whiCh  would 
destroy  thto  nation. 

XN  vasriOATifK  DToar 
Today  as  oux  law  enforcement  and  intel- 
ligence agencies  attempt,  with  manacled 
hands  and  techniques,  to  prevent  bombingi 
and  the  destruction  erf  our  American  way  at 
life,  there  to  an  obvloua  masochtstio  attitude 
prevailing  within  the  Congress.  With  con- 
gresrtonal  committees  en  every  subject  un- 
der the  sun  and  with  biUtons  of  doUan 
being  spent  on  every  Idiotic  and  worthless 
subject  known  to  man.  there  to  a  concen- 
trated effort  now  in  tke  Congress  which  is 
obviously  initiated  by  outside  and  devious 
souroee.  to  eliminate  tjhe  mtemal  Secuitty 
Committee  of  the  Contfrees.  Thto  committee, 
primarily  an  InvestlgaQve  group  with  a  naiw 
row.  unusual  and  frequently  mlsimderstood 
mandate,  if  eUmlnatet  would  be  the  tost 
vestige  of  any  source  of  Information  relating 
to  dtoloyalty  or  revolutionary  efforts  to  de- 
story  the  United  States  and  the  only  nattoo 
on  earth  capable  of  maintaining  the  pesos 
and  providing  the  freedoms  and  toleranes 
wanted  by  everyone  throughout  the  world. 

AFFXCnKQ  SXCXTSrrT 

Por  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  this 
Committee,  it  to  Interesting  to  note  thrir 
mandate,  at  least  in  part: 

".  .  authorized  to  make  investlgatloM 
from  time  to  time  of  (1)  the  extent,  <disne> 
ter,  obJectlTes,  and  activities  within  tto 
United  States  of  organizations  or  groftfa, 
whether  of  foreign  or  domestio  origin,  tbatr 
members,  agents,  and  aOllates,  which  seek  to 
establish,  or  assist  in  tke  establishment  of,  a 
totalitarian  dictatorsh^  within  the  United 
States,  or  to  overthrow  or  alter,  or  asstot  la 
the  overthrow  or  alteration  of,  the  form  ct 
govwnment  of  the  United  Statee  or  at  aay 
State  thereof,  by  f<Mos,  violence,  tzeaiOMcy, 
espionage,  sabotage,  Insurrection,  or  of  say 
iinlawful  means,  (3)  the  extent,  character, 
objectives  and  activities  within  the  Unttatf 
Statee  of  organizations  or  groups,  their  mem- 
bers, agents,  and  afWHatwi.  which  Incite  er 
employ  acts  of  force,  violence,  terrorism,  or 
any  \inlawful  means,  to  obstruct  or  oppoa 
the  lawful  auth<Hlty  at  the  Oovemment  nt 
the  United  States  in  the  executi<Hi  of  aav 
tow  or  policy  affecting  the  internal  seeuriqf 
of  the  United  Statee,  and  (8)  all  other  qna»i 
tlons  .  .  .  relating  to  the  fraegoing  tint 
would  aid  the  Congress  or  any  oranmlttee  of 
the  House  In  any  necessary  remedial  leglato- 
Hon ..." 

In  short,  the  Committee  on  Internal  8e* 
curlty  has  the  responsibility  of  making  In- 
vestigations into  orgSnizations  or  grcnips 
which  seek  to  overthrow  oiur  government  by 
force  or  violence  or  any  other  unlawful 
means.  I,  as  one,  would  dare  the  Congress  to 
bring  thto  forth  to  the, public  and  determine 
their  attitudes  as  to  w«ether  thto  Committis 
should  not  survive  and,  in  fact,  be  enlargeA 
and  be  given  addltloftal  responsibilities  to 
order  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  sami 
citizens  that  are  In  coiiBtant  danger  of  lostoi 
their  liberties  and  free4om. 

Hie  Committee  on  Internal  Security  wu 
created  in  1908  and  placed  under  the  chair' 
mansh^  of  Representoitlve  Richard  Ichoid. 
Under  hto  leadership,  the  Committee  has  con- 
ducted professional  investigative  w<»k  aad 
produced  aceturate  and  doc\unented  reports 
of  ite  findings.  Its  work  has  been  of  greet 
value  to  law  enforcedient  and  profee^Qoal 
security  personnel.  PaShaps  thto  to  why  SMti 
effort  to  being  made  by  outsiders,  and  H 
should  become  quite  obvious  as  to  who  thais 
outsiders  are  In  their  fttempt  to  destroy  tht 
Committee. 

Por  many  years,  meinbers  of  the  Comma* 
nlBt  Party  of  the  Uiilted  Statee  have  M 
numerous  attempts  to  abolish  the  Commit- 
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tae  on  Internal  Secxirlty  and  its  predecessor, 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities. The  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  did  not  enjoy  the  reputation  for 
accuracy  and  documentation  which  to  held 
by  tbe  current  committee,  and  the  detractors 
(^  Chairman  Ich(»d's  work  have  iised  thto  to 
tbelr  advantage.  As  Representative  Ichord. 
baa  stated,  "tbe  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity must  stand  on  ite  htotory  and  work, 
and  not  that  of  a  predecessor." 

Those  who  would  deprive  the  American 
peopto  of  their  one  reltoble  source  of  in- 
formation about  organizations  and  groups 
Intent  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Oovemment 
by  unlawful  means  have  now  engineered  a 
drive  to  have  the  functions  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security  transiCerred — ^with- 
out staff — ^to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
which  Is  known  to  be  antagontotlc,  If  not 
boetlle,  to  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security.  Sadly  enough,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  thto  drive  Is  a  member  of  Congrees, 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity, and  a  member  of  an  organization 
cited  as  a  communtot  front  v^ich  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  effort  to  abolish  the  Commit- 
tee. Thto  member  of  Congress,  best  not 
named,  but  as  Representative  Ichord  has  had 
cause  to  note  time  and  time  again,  has 
boasted  that  he  sought  asalgnment  to  the 
Committee  in  order  to  "destroy  it  from 
within." 

The  Select  Committee  on  Committees,  be- 
fore which  thto  particular  member  of  Con- 
gress pleaded  in  May  1973,  to  about  to  recom- 
mend that  the  fvmctions  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  be  transferred 
without  staff  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
If  thto  to  done,  the  Committee  wiU  beccnne 
defunct. 

Thto  attack  on  the  Committee  to  just  one 
of  several  being  suffered  by  law  enforcement 
and  intelligence  personnel  across  the  nation. 
At  every  level,  local.  State  and  Pedwal,  those 
charged  with  protecting  our  nation  ajod  Its 
citizens  from  eztremtots  are  being  harassed, 
not  only  by  subversive  organizations  but  by 
wMl-meaning  but  certainly  unknowledgeable 
pecBons.  As  the  memoriee  of  riot-tom  cities, 
or  Vtot  Cong  flags  parading  down  American 
streets,  of  lefttot  bombings  and  of  sniper  at- 
tacks on  police  fade  away,  the  measures 
taken  to  combat  tbe  all-out  assatUt  on  our 
way  of  life  are  being  offered  as  proof  of  un- 
warranted action  by  every  level  of  govern- 
ment. Does  it  not  seem  odd  that  many  in 
thto  country  never  seem  to  ask  why  tow 
enforcement  and  security  personnel  were 
concerned  about  Marxist  organizations?  Tliat 


few  take  the  time  to  examine  the  phllos- 
ophies  and  tactics  of  extremist  groups,  bat 
eagerly  take  the  time  to  condemn  thoee  who 
sought  to  protect  our  country  and  its  people. 
Tb*  fact  to  that  tbsis  wees  and  an  osga- 
nlzatlons  in  thto  country  committed  to  Marx- 
ism and  to  other  forms  of  totalitarianism 
and  they  are  totaUy  uninterested  in  reform- 
ing our  system.  These  groups,  and  if  one 
takes  tbe  time  to  read  their  llteratiire  one 
will  find  that  they  say  so  themselves,  are 
committed  to  revolution  and  to  the  de- 
struction of  Impertoltom,  that  to,  the  United 
States.  And  how  are  the  American  people 
or  the  American  Oovemment  to  defend 
themselves  against  such  groups? 

Our  police  department  inteUlgenoe  Tinits 
are  under  constant  attack  in  the  courts  and 
at  budget  hearings  by  groups  who  allege 
that  the  mere  existence  of  such  units  have 
a  "chilling  effect"  on  free  speech.  PoUoe  re- 
search records  have  been  piurged,  if  not 
dumped,  in  many  locations,  destroying  years 
of  dedicated  wc^k.  Does  it  not  seem  odd  that 
organizations  oonomitted  to  constructive 
purpoees  never  seem  to  be  bottiered  by  any 
level  of  so-called  government  "snoofrfng"? 
The  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board, 
hamstrung  for  years  by  legal  maneuvering,  to 
no  longer  in  existence.  The  Pederal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  according  to  reoent  news 
stories,  indicates  it  to  about  to  get  hit  with 
an  "expose"  of  its  efforts  against  the  so- 
called  New  Left.  The  effect  of  that  may  well 
be  to  take  the  FBI  out  at  the  business  of 
fighting  subversion.  Thto  Itself  would  be  cat- 
astrophic and  critically  affect  the  Internal 
seciirity  of  the  United  States.  Two  Senators 
are  now  introducing  legislation  to  create  a 
special  Senate-House  Conunittee  to  over-see 
alleged  federal  snooping.  The  Department  of 
Defense,  a  special  target  of  subverslTe  and 
extremtot  groups,  has  been  severely  sliack- 
led  in  its  abUity  to  protect  itself  trom  them 
by  a  recently  Issued  Department  of  Defense 
Directive. 

In  1972,  the  House  Conunittee  on  Internal 
Security  Issued  a  rep<»t  of  its  Subcommittee 
on  Loyalty-Security  entitled  "The  Federal 
ClvUlan  Loyalty  Program."  That  report.  In 
reviewing  the  concepts  and  htotory  of  the 
loyalty  program  of  tbe  Federal  civilian  work 
force,  noted  that  a  previous  investigation 
In  1942  had  discovered  tbat  FBI  investiga- 
tions concerning  applicants  (V  employeee  In- 
volved in  subversive  groups  were  turned  over 
to  departments  and  agencies  whlob  were 
inexperienced  In  the  legistotive  mandate 
and  which  had  Inadequate  informatlcm 
concerning    subversive    organizations.    Tbe 


Subcommittee's  report  noted  that  as  of  1972 
the  situation  was  little  changed,  that  tbe 
problem  of  training  admlntotrative  or  se- 
curity personnel  for  their  responsibilities  in 
tbe  complex  field  of  subversive  activities  bad 
not  been  resolved.  The  Subcommittee  recom- 
mended that  all  personnel  charged  with  the 
re^>onsibiUty  for  the  conduct  of  investiga- 
tions, review  of  investigative  reports,  evalua- 
tion and  adjudication  of  suitability  for  em- 
ployment on  loyalty  or  security  grounds,  and 
hearings  therewith,  be  required  by  reason  of 
training,  study  or  experience  of  the  concepts 
of  ideological  subversion  and  tbe  origin  and 
htot<»7  of  Communist  and  other  subversive 
organizations,  tbelr  diversity,  leadersh^  and 
semantics,  their  organizational,  recruitment 
and  indoctrination  techniques  and  practices, 
their  propaganda,  agitation  and  confilct  doc- 
trines, their  objectives,  strategies  and  tactics, 
and  in  short  tbe  means  to  the  end  of  destroy- 
ing this  country.  Obviously,  the  current  en- 
vironment to  remove  or  to  nullify  the  ablUty 
of  the  Committee  renders  thto  recent  rec- 

Two  years  ago,  a  Congressional  committee 
Inquired  into  so-called  military  q}ylng  by 
Army  Intelligence.  In  the  midst  of  these 
hearings,  some  "peace-loving"  person  or  per- 
sons bombed  tbe  United  Statee  C^itol  while 
tbelr  frtonds  feverishly  worked  to  abolish  the 
surveillance  systems  which  were  hindering 
their  efforts  to  destroy  our  constitutional 
government. 

Unfortunately,  tbe  average  American  citi- 
zen cannot  possibly  imagine  the  scope  of 
the  efforts  made  by  extremist  groups  to  re- 
duce tbe  security  capabilities  of  thto  country 
by  every  means  possible.  If  the  citizens  of 
this  nation  were  to  realize  and  know  tbat 
tbebr  own  security  and  that  of  their  famUiee 
were  at  stake  and  that  their  liberties  were 
just  tenuously  being  protected  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Congress,  which  may  soon 
be  put  out  of  business,  it  to  doubtful  tbat 
Watergate  or  any  of  its  nonsensical  aspects 
would  be  of  any  consequence  in  comparison. 

Those  who  feel  that  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  to  Important 
should  vrnte  their  Congressmen  and  write 
the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Committees,  Representative  Richard  B<^ing, 
Raybum  Oflloe  Building,  Room  2485,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20615,  and  tell  them  how  you 
feel,  and  why  not  ask  why  thto  Committee  is 
being  considered  for  elimination.  The  answers 
you  receive  might  be  interesting  and  even 
possibly  enlightening. 


SENATE— riic8rfay,  April  2, 1974 


The  Senate  met  at  11 :  15  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Howakd  M.  Mrz- 
rHBAUM,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Ohio. 


We  pray  in  Thy  Holy  name.  Amen. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 


pore. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Breathe  upon  us.  O  Eternal  Father,  the 
breath  of  new  life.  As  nature  bursts  forth 
In  the  beauty  of  spring,  so  may  our  lives 
be  adorned  with  beauty,  goodness,  and 
truth.  Bring  us  a  new  Passover  liberat- 
ing us  from  the  bondage  of  darkness  and 
Bin  into  the  light  of  redemption,  freedom 
of  the  spirit,  and  fullness  of  life.  May  we 
drink  of  the  water  of  life  freely  that  our 
souls  may  never  be  thirsty.  In  the  toil- 
some tedium  of  dally  duties  as  in  the 
moment  of  prayer,  may  we  keep  the  fire 
of  faith  burning  on  the  altar  of  the  soul. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEB4PORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tbe  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

Tbe  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.    SXKATX, 

PaxsmzNT  PRO  tkkfokx, 
Waahtngton.  D.C,  AprU  2.  1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Howabo  M. 
MxTZKNBATTM,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Ohio,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  abaence. 

Jaios  O.  Eastlakd, 
President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, April  1,  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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MOST-FA  VORED-NATTON  TREAT- 
MENT TO  TBE  PEOPLE'S  REPUB- 
LIC OP  CHINA— INTROEWJCrnON 
OP  8.  3285 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  made 
an  excellent  record  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy.  One  of  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments, perhaps  the  most  outstanding 
achievement,  In  the  promulgation  of  for- 
eign policy  during  the  administration  of 
President  Nixon  has  been  the  opening  up 
and  the  normallBation  ctf  relations  y/rith 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Because 
of  this  very  worthwhile  initiative  on  the 
part  of  President  Nlzon,  we  find  a  con- 
tinuing exchange  of  groups  between  the 
People's    R^ubllc    and    the    United 
States — an  exchange  which  I  hope  will 
expand  in  the  years  and  decades  ahead. 
At  the  time  of  President  Nixon's  visit 
to  Peking,  the  trade  between  our  two 
countries  was  sero.  The  Chinese-Ameri- 
can trade  has  Increased  from  nothing  2 
years  ago  to  $750  million  in  1973  and 
could  exceed  $1  billion  this  year.  Ameri- 
can exports  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  have  exceeded  imports  to  this 
country  by  approximately  10  to  1  and 
have  played  a  very  important  part  by 
contributing  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total  favorable  American  trade  balance 
last  year. 

Some  of  the  items  bought  by  China  are 
10  Boeing  707'8.  contracts  for  eight  TJB. 
fertilizer  plants,  mtnii^g  and  gear-cut- 
ting machinery,  oilfield  equipment,  and 
electronic  Instruments.  Until  last  year, 
the  Chinese  paid  cash  on  the  barrelhead 
for  their  purchases.  Now,  it  is  my  imder- 
standlng  they  are  financing  their  pur- 
chases over  5 -year  periods,  some  a  little 
longer,  but  all  on  a  good  credit  basis. 

It  Is  time.  I  believe,  to  grant  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment  to  the  People's 
R^ubllc  of  China  and  to  do  so  on  a 
single-country  basis.  In  a  speech  deliv- 
ered at  the  Johns  Hopldns  University 
School  of  Advanced  International  Study 
on  March  15,  1973,  I  had  the  following 
to  say  about  this  pTopoeal: 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  SC  per- 
cent of  China's  exports  to  tlie  United  States 
are  aSected  by  lack  of  most-favored -nation 
treatment.  The  present  gross  trade  Unbalance 
with  China  cannot  continue  Indefinitely. 
fither  Chinese  purchases  here  will  drop  or 
more  wlU  have  to  be  bought  from  China  or 
new  multlangnlar  patterns  of  trade  wfll 
have  to  be  ancoitraged  in  the  Western  Pacific. 
It  would  be  my  hope  that  Congress  will 
proTlde  authcMity  to  negotiate  a  moet- 
favored-natlon  arrangement  with  China  .  .  . 
Such  an  arrangement  could  be  consummated, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  formid  dip- 
lomatic relations. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  is  not 
only  self-sufllclent  in  oil  but  has  for 
some  time  been  exporting  small  quan- 
tities of  that  commodity.  It  is  well  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  great  oilfields  of 
the  future  may  be  offshore  in  the  area 
extending  from  the  Yellow  Sea  down  the 
entire  China  coast  to  Indochina,  includ- 
ing Islands  such  as  the  Senkaku,  which 
are  in  dispute  at  the  present  time  be- 
tween Taiwan,  Japan,  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  Spratly  Island, 
and  the  Paracels,  all  of  which  the 
People's    Republic    of    China    has    laid 
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claim  to  and  to  all  of  which,  based  on 
historical  precedent,  they  have  excellent 
claims.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
but, that  the  Chinese  Intend  to  develop 
these  resources  and,  on  the  basis  of  what 
geological  information  there  is  available. 
It  appears  that  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  could  become  a  great  oil  exporting 
power. 

It  would  be  good  policy  and  good  sense 
for  this  country  to  follow  up  President 
Nixon's  initiative  in  opening  up  and 
normalizing  our  relatiocs  with  China  by 
going  one  step  fiu-ther,  by  bringing  into 
existence  a  most-favored-nation  treaty 
between  our  two  countries.  I  advocate 
such  a  move.  I  will  support  such  a 
move  and,  in  doing  so,  I  think  it  will 
establish  a  policy  which  will  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  both  nations. 

It  is  my  intention  to  propose  legisla- 
tion that  will  provide  most-favored-na- 
tion treatment  for  trade  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  bUl  to  achieve  that 
objective,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  read  and 
then  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  (S.  3285)  waB  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

It  was  read  as  follows: 

8.  8286 
A  blU  to  extend  most-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment to  products  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  Vnited  States  of  Amer- 
ica  <n  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  231  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  or  of  any  other 
law,  products  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China,  whether  imported  (irectly  or  Indirect- 
ly Into  the  United  states,  shaU  receive  non- 
discriminatory treatment  xinder  the  tariff 
lawB  or  the  United  States  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  duty  at  the  rates  provided  in  rate 
column  numbered  l  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  QRIFFIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  rec- 
ognized.     

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  his  most  thoughtful  find  constructive 
statement. 

Like  the  majority  leader,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  visit  the  People's  Re- 
pubUc  of  China,  to  talk  with  the  leaders 
of  that  nation,  and  to  observe  first  hand 
the  conditions  there.  I  am  able  to  attest 
to  the  fact  that  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
and  to  the  great  potentitl  for  trade  that 
does  exist. 

I  believe  the  majority  leader  would 
agree  with  me  when  that,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  use  of  the  term  "most  favored 
nation"  is  unfortimate.  It  is  a  misnomer 
which  tends  to  "ivana.  people  off"  on  an 
emotional  basis. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  favorit- 
ism is  not  involved  in  most-favored-na- 
tion status.  What  is  involved  is  an  ab- 
sence of  discrimination  In  international 
economic  intercourse. 

I  would  inject  one  note  of  caution  in 
response  to  the  majority  leader's  sugges- 
tion. Just  as  our  policy  in  the  Middle 
Ea:;t    wisely    contemplates    evenhanded 


treatment,  to  the  extent  possible,  as  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  Nations,  I 
would  suggest  that  it  may  be  important 
to  recognize  a  degree  of  evenhandedness 
in  our  relations  with  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  the  majority  leader  knows,  we  have 
pending  before  the  Senbte,  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  a  ■  very  important 
trade  bill— a  trade  bill  Which,  when  it  is 
voted  upon,  may  decide  whether  most- 
favored-natlon  status  will  be  accorded 
the  Soviet  Union. 

As  much  as  I  deplore  some  of  the  pol- 
icies that  prevail  in  the  Soviet  Uniwi, 
particularly  with  regard  to  emigration,  i 
suggest  that  it  will  be  a  bit  difficult  to 
overlook  completely  similar  policies  tn  ef- 
fect within  the  People's  Republic  of 
China;  that  is,  if  we  are  to  be  even- 
handed  in  our  consideration  of  this  issue. 
I  note  with  some  regret  that  a  large 
percentage  of  Members  of  the  U.8. 
Senate  have  cosponsored  the  so-called 
Jackson  amendment  which  would  deny 
most-favored-nation  status  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  because,  af  is  certainly  the 
case,  we  do  not  believe  the  emigration 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  as  liberal 
as  we  would  like. 

But  if  we  were  to  be  donslstent  In  our 
policy — ^if  we  were  to  ittach  a  similar 
condition  to  the  proposal  advanced  by 
the  distinguished  major  leader — ^that 
most-favored-nation  status  be  for  the 
People's  Republic  of  CUna — ^then  I  am 
afraid  his  proposal  wovld  probably  go 
"down  the  drain." 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  view  this 
issue  in  the  context  of  our  total  policy, 
and  not  as  an  Isolate^  and  unrelated 
matter.  The  decision  we  ultimately  reach 
with  respect  to  the  so-called  Jackson 
amendment,  as  it  affects  moet-favored- 
nation  status  for  the  Sevlet  Union  will 
surely  have  an  Importimt  bearing  on 
whether  we  should  take  the  most  Impor- 
tant step  suggested  this  morning  by  the 
majority  leader  with  regard  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  the 
distinguished  acting  R^ubllcan  leader 
has  raised  some  pertinent  questions.  I 
would  point  out  that  the  situation  which 
exists  vis-a-vis  the  trade  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  do  not  exist  so  far  as 
the  Peoi^e's  Republic  of  Chins  Is  oon- 
cemed. 

I  would  point  out  also  that  it  Is  the 
usual  policy  of  this  Government  to  carry 
on  "most-favored-natloa"  negotiations 
with  specific  coimtries,  and  that  it  is 
most  unusual  to  consider  a  number  of 
countries  en  bloc.  To  me  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  is  somf  thing  8^>arate 
and  apart  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Bm^pe.  The  prob- 
lem which  seems  to  Impede  progress  on 
the  most-favored-natlon  treaty  now  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Finance  does  not 
exist  so  far  as  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  Is  concerned.  I  think  what  we 
ought  to  do — and  I  say  this  most  re- 
spectfully— is  to  follow  on  what  the  Pres- 
ident has  initiated,  because  our  future 
Is  linked  Just  as  much  tq  the  West  as  It 
is  to  the  East. 

Furthermore,  it  ought  to  be  brought 
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out  that  China,  until  comparatively  re- 
cently, has  been  able  to  maintain  a  bal- 
ance of  trade  which  really  was  balanced. 
In  1972  I  think  their  exports  were  $2.3 
billion  and  their  imports  were  $2.2  bil- 
li(m.  A  better  balance  than  that  would  be 
hard  to  achieve.  Since  that  time  our 
trade  with  China  has  risen  from  zero  to 
$750  million  the  last  calendar  year,  and 
all  indications  point  to  a  $1  billion  trade 
this  year.  Our  exports  to  China  are  ap- 
proximately 10  times  what  the  Chinese 
export  to  this  country.  While  I  am  a  little 
hazy  on  my  figures,  I  believe,  based  on 
last  year's  trade,  the  figures  are  very 
likely  somewhat  comparable  to  our  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  I  would 
have  to  qualify  that  until  I  can  check  the 
facts. 

Then  we  also  have  to  remember  this: 
For  2  years  previous  to  last  year,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
we  suffered  trade  deficits.  Last  year  we 
had  a  trade  surplus,  and  of  that  surplus, 
one-third  was  furnished  as  a  result  of 
our  trade  with  China.  Our  exports  to 
China,  in  addition  to  the  items  which  I 
mentioned  in  my  prepared  remarks,  in- 
cluded a  large  number  of  agricultural 
products. 

So  I  would  hope  we  could  look  at  this 
picture,  not  in  a  total  sense,  not  in  a  com- 
posite sense,  not  in  a  group  sense,  but  in 
the  sense  of  separate  sovereign  nations, 
the  People's  R^mbllc  of  China  and  the 
United  States  working  out  an  agreement 
which  would  be  mutually  beneficial,  be- 
cause the  People's  Republic  of  China  can- 
not hardly  go  on  trading  on  the  present 
basis.  In  the  end,  we  will  suffer,  whereas 
if  we  can  work  out  a  most-favored- 
natlon  agreement,  I  think  we  will  both 
benefit. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an- 
other several  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  had  some  time,  but  would  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  extend 
to  the  acting  Republican  leader  3  or  4 

minutes?    

Mr.    HATFIELD.    Yes,    I    would    be 

happy  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
little  with  which  to  disagree  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  would  emphasise  again  that  in 
pursuing  our  foreign  policy,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  im- 
pact of  such  a  step  on  our  total  effort  to 
build  a  structure  of  peace  in  the  world. 
In  other  words,  there  is  a  balance — a 
very  delicate  balance — ^to  be  maintained 
in  our  relationships  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
To  the  extent  that  we  can  encourage 
trade  with  either  of  those  great  nations, 
it  can  be  beneficial,  depending  on  what 
is  traded.  If  we  can  Import  needed  raw 
materials,  for  example,  in  exchange  for 
our  manufactured  products,  that  can  be 
very  helpful  and  could  generate  more 
Jol^  in  our  country.  However,  If  we  were 
to  Import  large  quantities  of  manufac- 
tured goods  from  either  of  those  coun- 
tries, which  use  very  cheap  labor,  the 
cost  in  Jobs  to  our  country  could  be  dam- 
aging. In  other  words,  we  must  approach 
the  opportunities  for  trade  with  both 
nations  with  our  eyes  wide  open  and  with 
our  own  national  interest  In  mind. 
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Having  made  those  points,  let  me  say 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  throw  cold  water 
on  the  proposal  of  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  majority  leader.  It  has  merit,  and 
certainly  it  should  have  the  active,  care- 
ful consideration  of  Congress  and  the 
administration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  jield  further? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks just  made  by  the  distinguished 
acting  Republican  leader,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  large  masses  or  any  partic- 
vdar  ethnic  or  religious  group  seeking  to 
achieve  an  exodus  from  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  the  other  day, 
a  member  from  the  Russian  Embassy 
dropped  by  my  office  and  left  a  state- 
ment which,  it  was  explained,  had  been 
asked  for  by  Senator  Long,  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  I  assume  in 
connection  with  the  trade  hearings  now 
tmderway.  According  to  that  statement, 
which  I  shall  be  glad  to  put  into  the 
Record — I  did  not  request  it — 95  percent 
of  the  Jewish  people  who  hsul  been  seek- 
ing to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  had  been 
allowed  to  leave  that  country.  I  think 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Kissinger 
deserve  great  credit  for  accomplishing 
that  much.  But  I  know  of  no  similar 
situation  or  need  in  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  referred  to  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Jews  Tjrr  Sonxr  Wtovt 

In  1973 — 83.5  thoiisand  Jews  left  the  So- 
viet Union  for  Israel  and  646 — for  the  UJ3. 

Nlnety-flve  percent  out  of  the  total  number 
of  people,  who  applied,  received  permission  to 
leave  the  UJ3.S.B.  for  Israel  and  the  XSS. 

Permission  to  depart  is  not  granted  to 
those  persons  who  possess  state  secrets;  re- 
cently served  In  the  armed  forces  having  a 
speciality  connected  with  military  secrets; 
and  to  those  who  serve  prison  sentences. 

Only  nominal  procedural  fees  are  paid  by 
persons  leaving  the  UJB.8JEt.  for  permanent 
residence  abroad. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  events  in 
the  Middle  East,  In  October-December  1973 
a  number  of  applicants  to  leave  for  Israel 
has  decreased  by  28  percent  In  comparlaon 
with  the  same  period  In  1972. 

The  Soviet  authorities  have  received  more 
than  one  thousand  appeals  from  former  So- 
viet citizens  who  left  the  U3.SJI.  for  Israel, 
asking  for  permission  to  come  back. 

Mr.  MANSFIESLD.  May  I  say  that,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  on  a  trade  basis, 
and  a  trade  basis  only,  I  would  like  to  see 
a  most-favored-natlon  agreement  ex- 
tended to  the  Soviet  Union  and  those 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  which  are 
not  participants  in  such  an  agreement  at 
the  present  time,  but  I  do  think  we  ought 
to  recognize  that  there  is  a  distinct  dif- 
ference insofar  as  concerns  the  adden- 
dum to  the  trade  agreement  being  con- 
sidered with  the  Soviet  .Union  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
on  the  other.  The  distinguished  Senator 
having  been  In  China,  I  think  he  is  well 
aware  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  might 


respond  by  saying  that  if  actually  there 
is  no  problem  with  respect  to  emigration 
pohcy  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China, — if  there  are  no  large  numbers  of 
people  who  desire  to,  but  cannot,  leave 
the  country — them,  of  course,  there 
should  be  no  particular  objection  to  hav- 
ing the  same  policy  apply. 

But  looking  at  the  merits,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  majority  leader  has 
just  made  an  important  point.  During 
the  last  several  years,  while  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  im- 
proving, the  number  of  Jews  who  have 
been  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
has  greatly  increased,  year  by  year.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  numbers  have  gone 
from  something  like  10,000  to  30,000  a 
year,  during  the  past  several  years.  Most 
of  the  Jews  who  have  sought  to  emi- 
grate— but  not  all — ^have  been  allowed  to 
emigrate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  yielded  to  *,he  Senator  from 
Oregon  have  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  other  words,  I  believe 
that  we  would  be  better  off  to  leave  the 
Jackson  amendment-type  conditions  out 
of  our  trade  agreements  with  either 
country. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 


MESSAGE    PROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  5525)  to  declare 
that  certain  mineral  interests  are  held 
by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
Chippewa  Cree  Tribe  of  the  Rocky  Boy's 
Reservation,  Mont.,  in  which  It  requested 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

8.  9e9.  An  act  relating  to  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Indians; 

S.  1341.  An  act  to  provide  for  financing  the 
economic  development  of  Indians  and  Indian 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1836.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  To  Incorporate  the  American  Hos- 
pital of  Paris,"  approved  January  30,  191S 
(37  Stat.  654) ;  and 

8.  2441.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1925.  incorporating  the  American 
War  Mothers  to  permit  certain  stepmothers 
and  adoptive  mothers  to  be  members  of  that 
organization. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 


APPOINTMENT  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tan- 
pore.  The  CThair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  in  accordance  with  Public 
Law  85-474,  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Grifftit)  to  attoid  the 
Interparliamentary  UniCMi  Meeting,  to  be 
held  in  Bucharest,  Romania,  April  15-20. 
1974. 
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HOUSE  HDjIj  referred 

Tlie  bUl  (HJl.  5525)  to  declare  that 
certain  mineral  interests  are  held  by  the 
ITnlted  States  in  trust  for  the  Chippewa 
Cree  TMbe  of  the  Rocky  Boys  Reserva- 
ticn.  lioQt.,  was  read  twice  by  Its  tiUe 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  m- 
tericnr  and  Ihsular  AfTairs.       x 


TRAMBACnON  OP   ROUTINE 
MORNINO  BUSINESS 

The   PREsmnra   officer    (Mr. 

Hazkawat).  Uhder  the  previous  order, 
thane  will  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tloo  of  routine  morning  business  for  not 
to  eoBoeed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 


con- 
toward 
letter   of 


A  CABLE  FROM  SAIGON 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as lin- 
dicated  to  the  Senate  yesterday, 
I  received  a  thoughtful  and 
reply  from  Secretary  of  Stal 
to  my  March  13  letter  of 
cemlng  current  American 

Indochina.    The   Secretary's .,. 

March  25.  which  I  inserted  in  yesterday's 
RccoKo,  is  a  welcome  clarification  of  this 
administration's  view  of  the  Paris  agree- 
ment, and  our  country's  continued  in- 
volvement In  Vietnam  and  all  of  Indo- 
china. 

I  know  that  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  share  my  wpreclatlon  for  the 
Secretary's  candor  and  respimslveness  to 
congressional  inquiries,  especially  over 
Indochina  where  troubling  questions 
persist  over  the  character  and  purpose  of 
our  country's  p<dlcy,  and  the  level  of  our 
involvement. 

I  regret,  however,  that  the  Secretary's 
honesty  and  willingness  to  dartfy  UJ3. 
policy  is  apparoitly  not  shared  by  our 
Ambassador  to  Scdgtm. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  received  a 
oopv  of  a  caUe— labded  "Confidential"— 
sent  to  the  Department  of  State  by  Am- 
bassador Graham  Martin  in  Saigon.  The 
subject  of  the  caUe— dated  March  21— 
is  "Senator  Kdinidt's  Letter  on  Indo- 
china Policy."  On  the  face  of  it,  the  cable 
raisea  the  moat  pntf  ound  questions  about 
which  country  and  whose  interests  Am- 
bassador Martin  is  truly  representing. 
And.  as  he  did  so  directly  in  an  earlier 
cable  ^^ilch  he  asked  to  have  released, 
he  again  links  alleged  decisions  in  Hanoi 
with  legitimate  public  and  congressional 
concern  over  the  coium  of  American 
poUcy  in  Vietnam. 

I  shall  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  in- 
sert the  full  text  of  Ambassador  Martin's 
cable  in  the  Rccoao,  but  I  wish  to  under- 
score two  sentences  that  should  outrage 
every  Member  of  this  body,  and  every 
Member  of  the  Congress. 

In  his  advice  to  the  Department  of 
State  as  to  how  It  should  reply  to  my 
letto-  of  inquiry.  Ambassador  Martin 
states: 

Xthlnk  Itwould  be  the  height  of  fouy  to 
pemat  KsmnoT  .  .  .  the  tectloai  advaatage 
of  an  hooact  and  detaUed  answer  to  the 
quMtkMU  at  mibstanca  raised  In  bis  letter. 

The  Ambassador  goes  on  to  say: 
I  woold  eoggaet  a  very  ttiort  routine  re- 
ply trom  the  AaHstant  Secretary  for  Otn- 
grMslofnal  Belatlons  . . . 


The  cable  speaks  for  itself,  and  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  should  be  coounended  for 
not  following  the  Ambassador's  advice 
that  a  Member  of  the  Senate  should  not 
be  given  lumest  answers  to  questions  of 
substance  in  a  significant  area  of  public 
policy  and  concern. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate should  also  be  aware  of  Ambassador 
Martin's  unwarranted  interference  in 
field  investigations  of  U.8.  foreign  aid 
expenditures  by  investigators  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accountizig  Office — QAO.  Not  only 
has  the  Ambassador  Intervened  at  the 
highest  levels  of  the  GAO  to  curb  their 
inquiries,  but  he  has  repeatedly  made 
every  effort  to  restrict  the  Investigators' 
access  and  use  of  Information  in  the 
Embassy  files.  And  he  has  even  attempted 
to  censor  the  transfer  of  GAO  Informa- 
tion from  Saigon  to  Wfishlngton.  The 
Refugee  Subcommittee^  which  I  serve  as 
chairman,  and  other  committees  in  the 
Congress  have  requested  inqiilries  by  the 
GAO.  The  Ambassador  should  be  re- 
minded that  the  GAO  is  an  arm  of  Con- 
gress, and  not  the  Ambassador  in  Saigon 
or  the  U.S.  Mission  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  distressing  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
as  it  is  to  many  of  our  colleagues,  that 
after  an  we  had  gone  through  in  Viet- 
nam— after  all  the  deception  we  have 
witnessed  over  our  involvement  in  Indo- 
china— and  after  years  of  debate  that 
nearly  tore  our  society  apart — we  should 
still  have  an  Ambassador  in  Saigon  who 
does  not  believe  the  American  people  de- 
serve honest  answers,  and  who  continues 
to  practice  the  old  techniques  of  coverup 
and  deception  for  a  cause  the  people  no 
longer  support. 

This  raises  serious  questions  about  the 
qualifications  and  representation  of  the 
American  Ambassador  to  Saigon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult that  the  full  text  of  Ambassador 
Martin's  cable  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  cable  is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRo,  as  follows: 

BBTATOR  KXNNBIT'S  Lettxb  ON  Insochuta 
POUCT 

1.  It  leems  rather  clear  that  the  Shlpler 
article  and  the  reaction  to  Bmbaasy  Salgon'e 
comment  thereon  has  had  the  effect  of  up- 
setting the  timetable  of  thooe  whoee  objec- 
tive It  Is  to  aid  Hanoi  by  serloualy  crippling 
the  BVN  through  a  drastic  reduction  of  eco- 
nomic and  mUitary  aid.  The  central  effort 
was  to  be  mounted  later  against  the  au- 
thorizing and  approprlatton  process  for  FY 
75. 

2.  I  think  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
to  permit  Kennedy,  whose  staff  will  spear- 
head this  effort,  the  tactical  advantage  of 
an  honest  and  detaUed  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions at  substance  raised  in  his  letter.  WhUe 
as  an  Individual  Senator  he  has  the  right 
to  raise  them,  they  are  not  questions  which 
either  fall  within  the  purview  of  his  sub- 
committee or  which  should  be  answered  to 
him  as  an  individual  Seobtor  so  close  before 
the  fuU  administration  position  Is  presented 
to  the  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committees.  The  list  of  questions  Is 
clearly  drawn  to  thoroughly  mix  up  apples 
and  oranges.  Any  substantive  answer  would 
permit  another  calculated  campaign  of  dis- 
tortion that  would  preempt  the  attention 
the  presentation  of  the  atfmlnlstrstlon's  case 
should  receive. 

8.  Therefore,  I  would  suggest  a  very  Short 
routine  reply  from  the  assistant  secretary  for 
congreestonal  relations  stating  that  the  de- 
partment had  noted  his  letter  and  was  b\u« 


that  its  mbetance  woald  be  thoroughly 
covered  in  the  testimony  to  be  given  in  the 
near  future  by  the  executive  branch  wlt- 
neesee  before  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees  which  would  consider  foreign  as- 
sistance legislation  for  FT  74. 

4. 1  personaUy  believe  the  Interests  of  u& 
PoUcy  would  be  best  served  by  stopping 
there.  However,  if  It  is  thought  eaeentlal  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  next-to-last  para- 
graph of  the  letter  another  short  paragn^th 
ml^t  be  added.  It  should  state  tbMX  aliioe  a 
considerable  niimber  of  Members  of  Congnes 
had  asked  the  ComptroOer  General  at  the 
United  States  to  investigate  precisely  the 
same  matters  to  which  Ambassador  Ifartia 
had  called  attention,  the  department  wordd 
prefer  to  defer  comment  tmtU  the  Comptrol< 
ler  General's  Investlgatien  had  been  com- 
pleted. 

MAKTnr. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OF^CER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESXDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS METZENBAUM  AND  ROB- 
ERT C.  BYRD  ON  WEDNESDAY. 
APRIL  10,  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  de|ignees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order  on 
Wednesday,  April  10,  1974,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ofaio  (Mr.  Mrzin- 
BAUH)  he  recognized  fof  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes;  and  that  he  be  followed  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byro)  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME  LIMITATION  ON  ROTH 

AMENDMfarr 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent — cmd  this  has 
been  cleared  on  the  other  side — ^that  at 
such  time  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roera)  brings  up  his 
amendment  No.  1121,  to  S.  3044,  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971, 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  one-half 
hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  daic 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  otmsent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  oall  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  11 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
atand  in  adjournment  until  11  ajn. 
tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordu^d. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metzenbaxtu)  Isdd  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
r^erred  as  indicated: 
Standards  PROMTri.GATED  by  thx  Cost  Ac- 
counting Standakos  Boabd 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Cost  Account- 
ing Standards  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  standards  promulgated  by  that  Board 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

BXPOBT  or  National  Railboad  Passkkoxs 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal  Affairs, 
KaUonal  Rallrocui  Passenger  Corporation 
(Amtrak),  transmitting,  piirsuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  that  Corp(»^tion,  for  ttie  mtmth 
(A  November,  1973  (with  an  accompanying 
report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

PCBUCATION    OP   FEDXRAL    PoWXR   COMMISSION 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission,  transmitting,  for  the  Infor- 
maUon  of  the  Senate,  a  pubUcatlon  entitled 
"Vederal  and  State  Commission  Jurisdiction 
and  Regulation  of  Electric,  Gas,  and  Tele- 
phone Utilities,  1973"  (with  an  accompany- 
ing document).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
aa  Commerce. 

BspoRT  oir  Deuvkbirs  or  EzcRsa  HxwaanM 
Articlxs 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Beeretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Deputmant  of 
State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  reptnrt 
on  deliveries  of  excess  defense  articles,  for 
tbe  second  quarter  of  flsoal  year  1974  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Baferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

RxpoRTs  or  CoMFTBOun  Onnaux. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  purstiant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "TelUng  America's 
Story  to  the  World — Problems  and  Issues," 
U£.  Information  Agency,  dated  March  2S, 
1974  (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Olovemment 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Some  progress  in  Im- 
proving Management  of  Oovemment  Owned 
and  Leased  Real  Property  Overseas."  Depart- 
ment of  State,  dated  March  38,  1074  (with 
an  accon^anylng  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
lew,  a  report  entitled  "Problems  m  the 
Homeownersblp  Opportunities  Program  for 
Low-Income  FamUles,"  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  dated  March  37. 
1974  (with  an  accompanying  rqx>rt).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  tbe  ComptroUer  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
l>v,  a  report  entitled  "Observations  on 
Housing  Allowances  and  tbe  Experimental 
Hwming  AUowance  Program,"  Department 
c(  Housing  and  Urban  Develc^ment.  dated 
^ttth  28,  1974  (With  an  accompanying  re- 
port) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
B>«it  Operations. 


A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  repcM^  entitled  "Examination  of  Fi- 
nancial Statements  of  the  Tennessee  VaUey 
Authority  for  fiscal  year  1973,"  dated  March 
27,  1974  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
tbe  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "The  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act:  Placing  Participants  In  Non- 
sul»idlzed  Jobs  and  Revising  Hiring  Require- 
ments," Department  of  Labor,  dated  March 
29,  1974  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

Proposed  Amenomznt  or  Ooncsbsion 
Contract 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  pit^KMed  amendment  of  the  con- 
cession contract  at  the  Overton  Beach  site 
of  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Temporary  Admission  of  Certain  Auens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
orders  relating  to  the  temporary  admission 
of  certain  aliens  Into  the  United  Statee  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Withdrawal  or  Alienb  Relating  To  SuarxN- 
BioN  or  Deportation 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Mohsen  Shakerln,  A13 
732  769,  In  the  case  of  suspension  of  deporta- 
tion. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  reporting,  piirsuant  to  law,  on 
the  withdrawal  of  Juan  Escarp  Ita-Tena,  A19 
045  498,  Involving  suspension  of  deportation. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Defector  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  reporting,  pursiiant  to  law,  on 
certain  defector  aliens  (with  accompanying 
papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Report  or  U.S.  Commissioner  or  Edttcation 
A  letter  from  the  United  States  Conunls- 
sloner  of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  dated  March  31,  1974  (with  accom- 
panying papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Frospectub    roR     Alteration    to    Fxdbal 

BiTILDlNO-POST     OFnCE-COORTHOXJSE,     MlS- 

SOTTLA,  Mont. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Oeneral 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  p\u-- 
suant  to  law,  a  prospectus  for  alteration  to 
the  Federal  Bulldlng-Poet  Office-Courthouse, 
at  Missoula,  Mont,  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without 
amendment: 

S.  3303.  A  biU  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  extend  its  coverage  and 
protection  to  employees  of  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals, and  for  other  ptirposes  (Bept.  Ho. 
93-766) . 

By  Mr.  STEVENS,  trom  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment: 


S.  3038.  A  blU  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  under  which 
the  U.S.  Coast  Ouard  is  operating  to  cause 
the  vessel  Mi»a  Keku,  owned  by  Clarence 
Jackson,  of  Juneau,  Alaska,  to  be  docu- 
mented as  a  vessel  of  the  umted  States  so  as 
to  be  entitled  to  engage  in  tbe  American 
fisheries  (Rept.  No.  93-767) . 


INTRODUCTION   OF  WTT.TJ^  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HAITIELD: 

S.  3384.  A  bill  to  reform  and  simplify  the 
Federal  Individual  income  tax.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

S.  3386.  A  biU  to  extend  most-favored-na- 
tlon  treatment  to  products  of  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China.  Referred  to  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

S.  8386.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  establish  a  national  health  Insurance 
program  for  aU  Americans  within  the  social 
security  system,  to  improve  the  benefits  in 
the  medicare  program  including  a  new  iHt>- 
gram  of  long-term  care,  to  Improve  Federal 
programs  to  create  the  health  resources 
needed  to  supply  health  care,  to  provide  for 
the  administration  of  the  national  health  In- 
STiranoe  program  and  the  existing  social  se- 
c\mty  programs  by  a  newly  established  inde- 
pendent Social  Security  Administration,  to 
provide  for  the  administration  of  health  re- 
source devel<q>ment  by  a  seml-indei>endent 
Board  m  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Buckley)  (by request): 

S.  3387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act   as   amended   and   for   other   purpoaes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Woita. 
By  Mr.  COTTON: 

S.  8388.  A  biU  to  provide  effective  reUef 
trom  disruptive  imports  of  nonrubber  foot- 
wear in  a  manner  that  wlU  be  fair  to 
producers,  workers,  and  consimiank  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.  3389.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 10,  1939  (63  Stat.  1347),  and  for  other 
purpoeee.  Referred  to  the  C<»nmlt«ee  on 
Interior  and  Tnwilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JAVrrs  (by  request) : 

S.  3390.  A  bill  to  iB^rove  and  extend  the 
PubUc  3ealth  and  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Scholarship  Training  Program.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  ^bor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

ByMr.  BELLMON: 

S.  3391.  A  bill  to  return  to  the  congreas. 
through  the  implementation  of  procedural 
reforms,  the  abUlty  to  Insure  that  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  through  the  ad- 
ministrative process  shaU  reflect  the  Intent 
of  Congress.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   PASTORS    (for  himself   and 
Mr.  Aiken)  : 

S.  3393.  A  blU  to  authorize  apprc^rlatlona 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  m  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Joint  Conunittee 
on  At<»nlc  Energy. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

8.  8398.  A  biU  to  autborlBe  the  Atomle  Bn- 
•rgy  Commission  in  consultation  with  tlw 
UB.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
enter  Into  cooperative  agreements  wtth  cer- 
tain Statee  to  contain  and  render  hannleai 
uranium  mlU  tailings,  and  tat  other  pur- 
poses. Beferred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 
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ByUr.WIZiLXAlCB: 

8.  8294.  A  bill  to  proTld«  that  emplxiyeM 
OC  StatM  •nd  poiXtleal  lubdlTlalons  thereof 
■hall  be  labject  to  the  provlBloos  ctf  tha  Na- 
ttonal  lAbor  Belatlazia  Act;  »"«< 

8.  8398.  A  bOl  to  guarantee  the  right  of 
•mployeee  to  organise  and  bargain  coUao- 
ttvely  which  aafeguards  tha  puhUe  Interact 
and  promotee  the  ftaa  and  unobstructed  flow 
of  commerce.  Beferred  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Labor  ^"«l  PuUlc  Welfare. 

By  Ur.  8XKVXNBON  (for  hlmaelf  and 
Mr.FBCT): 

e.  8a9«.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soldlexa  and 
Sallore  ClvU  Belief  Act.  Beferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Bervloea. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILUB  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  3284.  A  bill  to  reform  and  sdmpllfy 
the  Federal  Individual  Income  tax.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Introducing  a  major  new  tax  pro- 
posal that  I  have  called  Slmpllform.  The 
standard  deduction  would  be  eliminated 
as  well  as  most  itemized  deductions  of  a 
nonbusiness  nature.  Personal  exemp- 
tions would  also  be  eliminated  but  would 
be  replaced  by  a  personal  exemption 
credit  of  $250  per  adult. 

This  would  reduce  the  Income  tax 
fonn  to  four  lines — ^the  present  form 
1040  has  over  64  lines.  The  taxpayer 
would  merely  state  one,  his  gross  Income; 
two,  his  gross  tax;  three,  credit  for  ex- 
emptl(»s;  and  four,  his  net  tax  or  re- 
fund. Everyone  would  be  treated  tJie 
same.  Everyone  would  use  this  form. 

Rates  would  also  be  lower.  They  would 
go  from  10  percent  cm  Incomes  under 
$10,000  to  50  percent  on  Incomes  over 
$1  million.  The  present  range  Is  from 
14  percent  to  70  percent. 

Ralph  Nader's  Tax  Reform  Research 
Group  said  of  Simpllform,  "no  hocus- 
pocus  with  numbers:  honest  reform." 

Simpllform  would: 

Double  the  tax  base  from  $500  bil- 
lion to  $1  trillion:  this  allows  tax  rates 
to  be  cut  on  the  average  by  half. 

The  tax  form  goes  frran  64  lines  to  4. 
The  number  of  tax  brackets  goes  from 
27  to  9.  The  number  of  tax  rate  tables 
goes  from  four  to  one. 

All  dollars  are  treated  equally;  each 
adult  receives  a  $250  tax  credit,  replac- 
ing the  present  system  of  personal  ex- 
emptions which  treats  persfms  un- 
equally— for  the  wealthy  perscui  in  the 
70-percent  bracket,  his  $750  posonal 
exemption  Is  worth  $535  whereas  a  less 
affluent  person  in  the  14-percent  bracket 
Is  valued  by  the  Government  at  only 
$105. 

All  personal  itemized  deductions  are 
eliminated,  which  means  a  much  lower 
rate  schedule:  for  a  couple  it  means  no 
taxes  below  $5,000, 10  percent  up  to  $10,- 
000,  15  percent  up  to  $15,000  and  so  on 
With  a  maximum  rate  of  50  percent  for 
Incomes  over  $1  million. 

Additionally,  Simpllform  win  greatly 
reduce  the  cost  of  preparing,  collecting 
and  enforcing  taxes  trom  the  present 
level  of  $2  faUUon  annually. 

That  is  the  structure  of  my  proposal 

The  heart  of  the  pn^Kwal  lies  in  mak- 
ing our  antiquated  tax  ss^tem  not  only 
more  fair  but  simpler  to  comply  with 
and  to  administer. 


In  a  recent  interview  published  in  U.S. 
News  b  World  Report,  the  new  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  Donald 
Alexander,  stated: 

I  would  like  to  have  a  simpler  tax  code 
and  tax  form,  one  which  la  better  under- 
stood by  more  people. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

Pressure  toward  simpttflcatlon  la  going  to 
come  from  ordinary  people,  not  pressure 
groups,  who  are  willing  to  see  some  shifts 
of  a  minor  nature  In  the  tax  burden  In 
order  to  get  real  reform. 

Simpllform  would  achieve  Commis- 
sioner Alexander's  aim. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  a  sense  of 
unrest  characterizes  the  mood  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  Yet,  efforts  to  adjust 
the  present  tax  code  to  make  It  more 
equitable  have  only  made  it  more  difScult 
for  the  Individual  to  determine  his  actual 
liability.  Sophisticated  techniques  and  a 
major  industry  have  been  created  to  cope 
with  the  ever-increasing  forms  and 
format.  Somehow,  this  keeps  working  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  sniaii  taxpayer — 
or  so  it  seems  to  him. 

Let  us  see  how  a  family  would  come 
out  under  Simpllform  and  how  It  com- 
pares with  current  law.  Let  us  say  that 
a  family  has  two  young  children  and  a 
combined  salary  of  $12,500  per  year. 
Under  current  law,  the  family  takes  the 
standard  deduction,  four  exemptions  and 
the  parents  file  jointly.  Tax  bill:  $1,300. 
Under  Simpllform  the  "Gross  Income" 
on  line  1  is  $12,500  and  the  "Gross  Tax" 
on  line  2  is  $1,375.  But  the  family  get  two 
credits  of  $250  each  on  line  3.  Subtrac- 
ting these  from  line  2,  the  "Net  Tax"  on 
line  4  is  $375 — a  saving  of  $425. 

Tax  Analysts  and  Advocates,  a  public 
Interest  tax  law  and  research  group,  has 
estimated  that  in  fiscal  year  1975  "tax 
expenditures"  for  Individuals  will 
amount  to  $78  billion.  In  other  words, 
some  $78  billion  will  escape  taxation 
through  loopholes  and  Incentives  created 
by  Congress  over  the  years.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE)  has  recently  noted  one  of  the 
effects  of  this  leakage — the  fact  that 
402  Americans  with  incomes  of  over 
$100,000  paid  no  tax  at  all  in  1973.  In- 
cidentally, I  was  pleased  to  see  that  Sen- 
ator MoNDALE  is  also  Interested  In  re- 
placing the  personal  exemption  with  a 
tax  credit,  and  I  have  asked  that  I  be 
made  a  cosponsor  of  3.  2906,  the  Sena- 
tor's bill  to  achieve  that  goal. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  erosion  of 
the  tax  base,  and  how  it  bears  upon  the 
tax  rates  charged  to  middle-Income 
Americans.  All  of  us  are  eager  for  a 
thoroughgoing  reform  of  the  tax  struc- 
ture, for  a  system  that  Is  both  equitable 
and  simple.  Our  problem  is  that  we  all 
and  tax  breaks.  Simpliionn  will  wipe  the 
want  to  protect  our  own  special  loopholes 
slate  clean  by  eliminating  them  all.  It 
may  well  be  that  Congress  will  wish  to 
reinstate  some  deductions,  such  as  that 
for  business  expenses.  But  if  deductions 
are  maintained,  let  it  be  on  the  basis  of 
their  merits,  and  not  their  longevity  of 
service  to  special  interests. 

Simpllform  would  eliminate  loopholes 
and  lay  the  tax  burden  where  it  belongs — 
on  those  who  can  bear  It. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  sun  Introducing 
my  Simpllform  proposal.  I  also  have  a 
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copy  of  my  1972  statement  to  the  Repub- 
lican platform  committee,  and  the  report 
of  the  Nader  Tax  ileform  Research 
Group.  I  should  like  to  direct  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  Senators  to  the  plat- 
form committee  statement,  for  it 
contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion on  Slmpllform's  benefits  for  senior 
citizens,  entrepreneurs,  middle-income 
earners,  and  single  persons. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  1972 
Republican  platform  committee  state- 
ment on  Simpllform.  the  report  of  the 
tax  reform  research  group,  and  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  ! 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Republican  Pi^attosm  CotCMrmx  Testimony 
1972 
(By  Senator  Marx  O.  Hattixu)) 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  familiar  with  two 
aspects  of  our  Federal  Income  tax  system 
which  are  wrong:  It  Is  much  too  complicated 
and  It  Is  not  as  fair  as  It  oould  and  should  be. 

It  Is  horribly  oompUcated  and  confusing 
when: 

Nearly  $2  billion  are  spent  In  filling  out  tax 
forms  and  even  then  tha  more  than  50,000 
"tax  preparers"  cannot  ge$  It  right  most  of 
the  time.  In  fact,  former  Treasury  Secretary 
John  Connally  pointed  out  that  a  Treasury 
survey  of  Such  returns  found  97%  Inaccurate. 

The  Income  tax  form  has  grown  from  18 
lines  to  63  lines,  not  counting  the  multitude 
of  additional  schedules.  XciA  the  book  of  in- 
structions Is  so  complex  that  even  college 
graduates  cannot  und^tand  all  of  it. 

A  Treasury  official  (Quoted  In  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  News,  August  4,  1972) 
stated  that  "if  we  don't  simplify  taxes,  the 
system  will  fall  on  its  own  weight  ...  the 
seeds  of  decay  are  growftig." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  with  Its  70,000  employees  cannot 
complete  the  tax  forms  properly  any  more. 
In  a  test  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  (April  12, 
1972)  five  different  IRS  oOces  came  up  with 
five  different  tax  results  for  the  same 
taxpayer. 

When  the  tax  system^  has  reached  this 
point,  we  must  aU  admit  It  la  In  a  nhntnWf 
Even  acknowledged  tax  e]Q>ert8  say  "they  are 
knowing  less  and  lass  aboct  more  and  more." 
From  a  one  paragraph  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  Hie  Income  tax  has  emerged  as 
a  hydra-headed  monster  tbat  now  takes  more 
than  a  6 -foot  bookshelf  to  contain  its  laws 
and  regulations. 

We  also  know  that  tha  tax  system  Is  not 
fair:  a  Harris  Poll  last  year  found  that  69% 
of  the  public  had  Joined  the  "tax  revolt"— 
up  from  43%  two  years  earlier.  The  tax  sys- 
tem Is  unfair  when  21,317  persons  In  lOW 
with  Incomes  over  (20,00(X  including  56  mil- 
lionaires, paid  no  taxes  wfaatsoever. 

People  with  Income  under  $2,000  paid  one- 
half  of  this  In  all  forms  of  taxes  (federal, 
state,  and  local),  as  computed  by  the  UJ8 
Census  Department  In  Its  1970  Census,  at 
the  same  time  that  ona  multi-millionaire 
paid  $500  and  another  paid  S4,600  In  fed- 
eral Income  taxes,  which.  Is  less  than  they 
make  in  one  hour.  The  rest  of  ua  end  up  pay- 
ing about  30%  of  our  Income  In  all  forms  of 
taxes  regardless  of  the  Income  level  despite 
the  alleged  progressive  natiu^  of  the  fed- 
eral income  tax  that  should  rectify  all  this. 

The  Congress  and  the  Treasury  have  tried 
to  correct  these  admitted  deflclenclee  in  the 
tax  system.  It  was  tried  In  1954,  1964,  and 
finally  In  the  "Tax  Beforqi  Act  of  1069."  An 
attempt  was  made  to  fill  loc^holes  but  more 
were  created.  It  seenu  aa  though  an  effort 
was  made  to  achieve  reform  through  com- 
plexity but  only  more  conplexlty  resulted. 
The  1969  Act  became  8«  complex  It  was 
labeled  "The  Lawyers  and  Aooountanta  Be- 
Uef  Act  of  1969"  by  the  Assistant  Secretaiy 
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at  the  Treasury  for  Taxation.  A  year  after 
reform  3,000  people  with  Incomes  over  $30,- 
000  still  pEild  no  taxes. 

We  have  tried  reform  through  making  the 
tax  laws  more  complicated  but  only  suc- 
ceeded In  the  latter.  It  Is  now  high  time 
we  aim  for  tax  reform  through  slmpllflcatlon 
to  achieve  both. 

What  I  am  proposing  today  owes  Its  genesis 
to  many  mdlviduals.  It  is  a  direction  m 
which  I  believe  we  should  move  and  a  ve- 
blcle  for  discussion  and  perhaps  Improve- 
ment. I  offer  It  In  antlc^>atlon  of  major  tax 
reform  efforts  during  the  next  Congress  in 
order  that  we  In  the  Congress  might  examine 
as  many  of  the  complexities  and  implica- 
tions of  our  present  system  aa  possible— 
wad  hopefully  produce  a  better  tax  system. 

I  call  my  approach  the  "Simpllform"  sys- 
tem. This  Is  how  it  would  work. 

We  would  move  to  a  simple  gross  Income 
tax  system  eliminating  all  deductions  except 
the  personal  exemption.  (This  resembles 
state  Income  tax  laws  in  rnrtinrm  and  Penn- 
sylvania.) This  woiild  mean  more  than  90% 
of  our  taxpayers  could  complete  their  form 
on  a  small  IBM  card  using  only  four  lines: 
total  income,  gross  tax.  credit  for  personal 
exemptions,  and  net  tax  (or  refimd)  due. 

All  Income  flows  (wages,  salaries.  Interest, 
dividends)  would  be  subject  to  a  10%  with- 
holding at  the  soiirces.  The  payers  of  such 
Income  flows  would  (as  now  except  for  Inter- 
est and  dividends)  send  copies  of  such  with- 
holdings to  both  the  IBS  and  the  taxpayer. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  taxpayer  would 
simply  attach  the  withholding  forms  to  his 


"simpllform"  tax  card.  All  In  the  four  lines, 
and  that  would  be  It. 

The  mathematics  are  quite  simple:  In 
rough  orders  of  magnitude,  in  1972  there  was 
a  total  personal  income  tax  base  of  about 
$914  bUlion  (based  on  a  Brookings  Institu- 
tion study  by  Drs.  Okner  and  Pechman).  A 
10%  withholding  rate  across  the  board  woiild 
bring  in  $91  billion,  roughly  the  current  yield 
($86.5  bUUon  In  fiscal  1972).  The  exemptions 
would  be  in  the  form  of  a  straight  dollar  "tax 
credit"  of  $250  per  adult  (over  18) .  (Under  a 
10%  tax  rate  their  tax  credits  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  $2,500  adult  deduction  com- 
pared to  the  curreni.^760  deduction  under 
present  law.)  Thede  personal  exemptions 
would  reduce  the  revenue  yield  by  about  $28 
binion.  However,  this  amount  wlU  be  more 
than  recouped  by  the  progressive  surtax  pro- 
visions I  propose  to  keep  In  the  Income  tax  In 
accord  with  our  tradition  of  "ablllty-to-pay." 
(To  raise  additional  revenue,  a  surcharge 
should  be  made  on  the  actual  amount  paid, 
rather  than  Increasing  the  specific  surtax.)' 

It  might  be  asked,  why  use  "tax  credits" 
Instead  of  "deductions"  from  the  total  In- 
come base?  The  answer  Is  simple  equity:  It 
would  give  each  person  the  same  dollar  tax 
break.  Under  the  present  law  a  person  In  the 
70  percent  tax  bracket  gets  a  $525  tax  cut  for 
his  exemption  whereas  a  person  in  the  bot- 
tom 14  percent  bracket  only  benefits  by  $106. 
My  plan  gives  to  each  one  equaUy:  $250 
per  adult — 18  years  old  and  above.  (Children 
are  required  here  as  "choices"  for  parental 
consumption  expenditures  In  our  age  of  tar- 
geted "zero  population  growth."  There  Is  no 


reason  why  single  or  married  individuals 
without  children  should  have  to  "subsidize" 
other  people's  children,  which  Is  what  the 
present  system  does.  Obviously  poor  families 
are  still  taken  care  of  under  welfare.) 

Would  this  "proportional"  107o  tax  rate 
system  be  "progressive"  that  Is,  be  based 
on  our  tradition  of  "ability  to  pay"?  Yes,  in 
fact,  while  the  present  system  is  supposedly 
"progressive"  it  turns  out  to  be  "proportional 
because  of  loopholes."  My  system  would  bo 
"progressive  because  of  the  use  of  personal 
credit  exemptions.  Thus,  under  my  system 
a  family  of  four  would  pay  no  taxes  below  a 
level  of  $5,000.  At  that  point  ($5,000)  the  tax 
rate  would  rise  from  zero  and  approach  60% 
at  the  level  of  SI  million  under  my  surtax 
provisions.  This  is  accomplished  by  a  "surtax" 
of  5%  on  income  between  $10,000-$16,000; 
10%  between  $15,000-$20,000;  15%  between 
$20,000-$25,000:  20%  between  $25,000- 
$50,000;  25%  between  $50,000-$100,000; 
and  30%  between  $100,000-$5000,000;  35  be- 
tween $500,000-$1. 000,000;  and  40%  on  In- 
comes over  $1  mUlion.  Thus,  establishing  a 
top  bracket  rat©  of  60%  (10%  base  plus 
40%  surtax).  (At  present  the  acttial  top  rate 
on  upper  Incomes  Is  not  the  70%  statutory 
rate,  but  Is  really  an  average  32% ) .  This  sur- 
tax would  not  complicate  the  system  for 
nearly  one-half  of  all  American  families  have 
Incomes  below  $10,000  and  would  hardly 
be  difficult  for  those  above  the  $10,000 
bracket  to  compute — Indeed,  It  would  re- 
semble many  state  income  tax  systema  In 
Its  simple  5%  brackets.  This  Is  lUustrated 
In  the  foUowing  table: 


SIMPUFORM  INCOME  TAX  SYSTEM 
(AssuiiM  family  of  4: 2  adult  tax  cradib  of  IZSO-^SOO;  in  thousands  of  dollarsi 


Tu  bracket  (thousands  of  doHars)   0  to  10 


10  to  IS 


IS  to  20 


20  to  25 


2StoS0 


SO  to  100 


100  to  500  5O0  to  1,000         1,000  plus 
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lllustrativ*  tax  (on  middla  of  in- 
como  tax  bracket): 

Sample  inconve 17,500 « 

Tax... ....      «50„."V."'. 

Average  Ux  rate 3.3  peieent.... 


$1,000+15  pw 
cent  above 
$10,000. 


J12,500 

$875. 

7  percent 


$1,750+20  per- 
cent above 
$15,000. 


$2,750+25  per-' 
cent  above 
$20,000. 


KOOO+30 
percent 
above 
$25,000. 


$11,500+35' 
percent 
above 
$50,000. 


$29,000+40 
percent 
above 
$100,000. 


$ltS9.000+^' 
percent 
above 
$500,000. 


$414,000+50 
percent 
above 
$1,000,000. 


$17,500 $22,500 $37J500 

J1.750 ISiJS $7,S0 


$75.000 

$19,750. 


$300,000 $750,000 $2,000,000. 

$108,500.......  $301,000 $9L3500. 


:  10  p;^:::::  n^ii^::::  J^s^i^:::  ^;:i^-  U!?&t::::  S!^&t::::  JIffient 


1  No  Ux  on  2.adult  family  with  income  $5,000  end  beiow;  $7,500  taken  as  middle  of  Ut  tauble  range  of  $5,000  to  $10,000. 


An  Imiwrtant  question  might  be  raiaed: 
Would  not  the  "middle  Income"  American 
lose  by  eliminating  deductions  for  property 
taxes,  mortgage  Interest,  medical  expenses 
and  charitable  contributions?  No,  he  would 
only  be  treated  more  fairly.  On  the  average 
thoae  with  incomes  below  $20,000—86%  of 
an  families — will  gain  by  this  new  system, 
n&der  the  present  law  the  "middle  Income" 
American  Is  really  subsidizing  the  rich.  The 
"middle  Income"  Amnlcan,  aay  In  the  20% 
tax  bracket,  gets  the  benefit  of  20  cents  on 
the  dollar  for  his  property  taxee.  Interest 
payments,  contributions,  etc. — ^the  wealthy 
get  up  to  70  cents  on  the  dollar  for  the 
same  activities.  Why  ahotild  the  "middle 
Income"  American  pay  higher  taxes  so  the 
rich  can  deduct  $70  of  a  $100  ticket  to  a 
Charity  Ball  when  he  gets  only  a  20  cents 
tax  break  for  each  dollar  he  puts  In  the 
church  collection  plate?  Why  should  he  pick 
up  the  tab  for  70%  of  the  tax  and  Interest 
payments  on  a  $200,000  manalon?  By  my 
■ystem  the  "middle  Income"  American  oould 
get  direct  relief  through  Q>eclal  grants  or 
credits  for  property  tax  reductions.  In  addi- 
tion, the  homeowner  and  renter  would  be 
teeated  equally.  So  would  those  who  bother 
to  "Itemize"  and  those  who  \ise  the  stand- 
ud  deduction.  Instead  of  medical  deductions 
favoring  the  wealthy,  be  would  get  tetter 
medical  care  through  expanded  health  insur- 
ance programs.  Medicare,  and  Medicaid,  and 
federally-funded  Improved  health  care  de- 


livery systems  provided  by  these  tax  savings. 
Let'a  not  complicate  our  tax  system  to  give 
"welfare"  to  the  rich  when  we  can  get  lower 
property  taxea  and  better  health  care  by  a 
more  direct  and  cheaper  method. 

The  "middle-income"  homeowner  might 
ask:  Wouldn't  I  still  be  better  off  taking  my 
itemized  deductions?  Doesnt  the  Sln4>llfonn 
System  only  help  those  taking  the  standard 
deduction?" 

The  answer  Is  definitely  NO — unless  you 
now  pay  interest  on  a  mortgage  with  a  re- 
maining balance  well  over  $40,000  and  pay. 
In  addition,  well  over  $1,000  In  property 
taxes. 

For  example,  a  family  of  four  earning 
$15,000  a  year  would  pay  only  $1,250  (or 
8.3  per  cent)  under  Simpllform.  Under  the 
present  system  (1972)  the  family  taking  the 
standard  deduction  would  pay  $1,030  in  taxes 
(or  12.9  per  cent).  If  the  family  took  the 
average  deductions  now  taken  by  half  the 
families  that  Itemize  (average  amovmt  for  a 
$15,000  famUy  Is  $2,600) ,  the  tax  would  still 
be  $1,688  (or  11J3  per  cent) — and  the  family 
would  still  gain  under  Simpllform  by  some 
$418 — ^worth  a  26  per  cent  tax  reduction 
compared  to  present  law. 

What  the  present  system  does  la  NOT  to 
benefit  the  middle  Income  homeowner  who 
Itemizes — what  It  does  la  to  charge  him  a 
higher  average  tax  rate  so  that  the  wealthier 
families  with  $100,000  homes  get  by  with  a 
lower  tax  bill.  Under  Simpllform  the  family 


with  $15,000  In  Income,  a  $50,000  home,  the 
average  $1,000  for  medical  Inaiurance,  con- 
tributions, and  miscellaneous  deductions 
would  still  come  out  ahead  by  about  25  per 
cent  leas  tax  than  under  the  present  system. 

What  Simpllform  really  does  Is  to  tax  In- 
come equally  among  Income  groups — and 
then  to  equalize  tax  breaks  between  the  mid- 
dle-income groups  and  the  very  rich.  Item- 
ized deductions  and  other  preferences  auch 
as  for  ci4>ltal  gains  may  lower  the  average 
tax  rate  on  the  middle  Income  family  by  a 
few  percentage  points  (as  in  the  $15,000  ex- 
ample) from  13  per  cent  to  11  per  cent — but 
that  family  could  get  a  bigger  break — down 
to  only  8  per  cent  under  Slmpltform.  The 
reason  why  he  now  doesnt  get  that  full  tax 
break  is  that  these  very  same  deductions  and 
preferences  that  give  him  2  or  3  percentage 
points  reduce  the  average  tax  rate  of  thoae 
earning  over  $60,000  by  20  to  30  percentage 
points!  Thus,  the  mllUonalre  goes  from  a  tax 
rate  above  60  per  cent  down  to  almost  30 
percent — while  the  middle-Income  American 
thinks  he's  the  big  winner  by  getting  a  re- 
duction from  13  to  11  per  cent. 

How  woiUd  this  "Simpllform"  system  work 
In  practice  for  different  income  groups?  Tlie 
following  table  may  help :  (based  on  a  family 
of  four  now  taking  the  standard  deduction). 
(I  have  included  the  social  security  "tax"  on 
employee  wages  to  provide  a  consolidated  in- 
come and  social  security  tax  rate  on  earned 
Income.) 
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Present  system 


Simptifonn 


Family  inoom* 


InconM 
tax 


Social 

urity  tax 


Total 


0 
S38 

271 

672 

1.000 

1,342 

1,996 

3;  210 

4,638 

14,960 

42.660 


(100 
200 
280 
400 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 


$100 

239 

551 

1,072 

1,450 

1,792 

2,446 

1660 

5,086 

15,410 

43,110 


Average 

Awraie 

rate,  percent 

rate,p«rc«it 

excluding 
social 

Income 

Social 

BXcludiM 

Hate' 

security 

tax 

security  tax 

Total 

1 

Rate 

security 

5.0 

0 

0 

1100 

tioo 

5.0 

0 

6.  a 

1.0 

0 

200 

200 

5.0 

0 

9.1 

4.8 

60 

280 

340 

6.1 

Ul 

13.4 

8.4 

300 

400 

700 

8.75 

3.75 

U.b 

10.0 

500 

450 

950 

9.5 

5.0 

14.9 

11.1 

800 

450 

1,250 

10.4 

6.7 

16.3 

13.3 

1,250 

450 

1,700 

11.3 

8.3 

18.3 

16.1 

2.2S0 

450 

2,700 

13.5 

n.a 

20.3 

18.5 

3,500 

450 

3,950 

15^8 

14.0 

30.  a 

29.9 

11,000 

450 

11,450 

22.9 

22.0 

43.1, 

42.7 

28,500 

450 

8,950 

29.0 

28.5 

MU:  Naplm  tax  iqiMb  ratiuid.  Pmut  tystwn  batMt  oo  1971  jneoma  Ux  tiM«s.  SocM  sacurMy  tax  bsstd  on  a  5-pircent  tax  on  Rrst  19,000  iocooir  (Actual  1972-~5.2  pwcetiL) 


NotlM  tb»t  the  "SlmplUorm"  aystem  would 
raduoo  taz05  for  all  Incoms  groups  baaed  on 
combined  federal  Income  tax  (and/or  aocial 
aecuilty  tax  payments)  uid  using  the  stand- 
ard deduotloDS)  sribstantiaUy  benefit,  mp»- 
claUy  those  below  $90,000.  The  overaU  equlT- 
alant  yield  of  "Stn^Ufonn"  at  much  lower  tax 
rates  Is  baaed  oo  the  Mlmlnatlon  of  "Itein- 
laed  deductions"  plus  the  Inclusion  of  all 
Income  (half  of  cHrttal  gains,  tax-exempt 
bond  Interest,  etc.)  which  are  now  excluded 
from  the  tax  base. 

How  would  buBtneas  and  entrepreneurs  be 
affected?  Full  capital  gains  would  be  Included 
In  our  Income  tax  base.  (This  would  require 
a  aeparate  form  for  the  6%  of  the  pecula- 
tion who  receive  capital  gains;  for  those  in 
mutual  funda,  capital  gatna  would  be  reported 
the  same  as  dividends  or  other  ordinary  in- 
come and  included  on  the  same  simple  4- 
line  "StmpUfonn"  requiring  no  other 
schedule). 

But  ranember  the  top  rate  for  most  Ameri- 
cans would  still  be  well  below  25%,  which  is 
the  rate  for  most  capital  gains  under  the  so- 
called  alternative  schedule  used  by  most 
capital  gainers,  so  there  would  be  no  direct 
change.  (The  highest  marginal  rate  does  not 
go  above  28%  untU  •26.000  in  tnoome.)  (At 
present  capital  gains  tax  rates  range  between 
7-35%  but  the  predominant  bulk  is  at  26% ) . 
For  thoae  earning  between  $60,000-tl00,000 
the  rate  would  go  to  only  36%  Which  Is  now 
the  maximum  rate.  For  thoee  earning  over 
•100,000.  the  highest  rate  would  still  be  40% 
until  •SOOAW.  But  this  la  mot«  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  reduction  In  the  top 
rate  of  70%  down  to  an  average  41%  on 
ordinary  income  for  a  millionaire.  OveraU  in- 
centives will  be  increased  for  business  enter- 
prise. 

Indeed,  for  a  young  single  executive  who 
now  faces  marginal  tnoiMne  tax  bracket  rates 
of  40%  by  the  time  he  reaches  •33,500,  he 
wtU  still  be  in  the  28%  tax  bnuAet  under 
"SimpUform."  Thoae  lust  below  •50,000  will 
face  only  a  30%  bracket  under  "SimpUform." 
aa  contrasted  to  60%  under  present  law.  In- 
centlvea  thus  will  be  Increased  rather  than 
dtanlnlataed  for  rlUng  young  exeeutivee.  And 
they  win  not  have  to  waste  time  worrying 
about  ctxivertlng  ordinary  income  to  long- 
term  gains  because  all  will  be  called  almple 
income  under  my  systan. 

How  win  the  senior  citizen  fare  under 
Slmpllform?  He  may  now  think  he  Is  getting 
a  real  break  by  getting  a  double  personal  ex- 
emption for  being  over  65  and  by  having  his 
from  the  federal  income  tax.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth. 

This  supposed  advantage  is  reaUy  illusory 
over  what  the  system  could  be  under  SimpU- 
form. Now  the  senior  citizen  la  really  subal- 


dlzlng  the  rich  retired  person  at  the  cost  of 
his  own  living  standard.  And  this  la  why. 

The  double  pereonaj  exemption  means 
nothing  to  the  retired  citizen  who  has  so 
little  Income  he  pays  low  taxes  anyway.  If 
he  does  pay  taxes,  the  extra  exemption  of 
•750  means  $526  to  the  person  in  the  70  per- 
cent bracket  but  only  JIOS  to  the  person  in 
the  14  per  cent  tax  bracket.  Under  Slmpll- 
form he  gets  •260  credit  for  his  equivalent 
"personal  exemption"  now  In  the  tax  In- 
come— and  this  Is  the  same  for  everyone, 
rich  or  poor.  All  senlcr  citizens  get  the 
same — thus  most  would  get  more  t>ecause 
no  longer  will  the  few  get  five  times  as  much 
as  the  modest  retired  citizens. 

Ukevise,  taxing  social  security  benefits 
wm  mean  no  taxes  for  the  majority  of  re- 
tired couples  whose  retirement  income  la 
below  $6,000 — for  under  Slmpllform  no  cou- 
ple pay  federal  Income  taxes  below  that  level. 
For  retired  citizens  above  that  level  of  in- 
come the  system  will  ho  longer  favor  the 
millionaire  over  the  retired  average  senior 
citizen.  As  it  works  now,  the  exemption  of 
retirement  Income  from  the  federal  Income 
tax  means  that  the  millionaire  gets  the  "be- 
fore-tax  equivalent"  of  «3,333  for  every  $1,000 
in  pensions  whereas  the  person  In  the  bot- 
tom tax  bracket  gets  only  the  "before-tax 
equivalent"  of  $1,163 — almost  a  third  less. 

Thus  by  taxing  aocial  security  benefits  we 
can  give  the  same  retirement  benefit  to  the 
modest  senior  citizen  as  to  the  rich.  Now  the 
wealthy  social  security  recipient  benefits  at 
the  cost  of  aU  others.  Above,  all.  by  equal- 
izing social  security  benefits  wlthta  the  tax 
system — we  can  save  the  money  to  Increase 
social  security  benefits  for  most.  No  longer 
wUl  the  modest  retired  have  to  subsidize  the 
wealthy  retired. 

Indeed,  under  Simpllfbrm  the  retired  cou- 
ple with  income  (ftom  aU  sources)  below 
•6,000  wont  be  taxed  at  all;  with  thoee  hav- 
ing moomes  between  $5/)00  and  $10,000,  the 
smaU  tax  of  10  percent  on  their  social  ae- 
ciurlty  and  other  income  above  tbfiOO  will 
be  more  than  comi>ensated  for  by  the  pos- 
sible Increases  in  social  security  benefits — 
as  in  the  20  percent  Just  legislated  this  sum- 
mer— and  for  those  with  substantial  pensions 
and  other  mcomes,  th$  lower  average  tax 
rates  under  Slmpllform  will  be  easy  to  bear. 
At  least  the  very  rich  won't  get  the  equiva- 
lent of  $10,000  for  pre-tax  Income  they  now 
get  from  a  $3,000  social  security  pension — at 
the  same  time  those  wllOi  modest  retired  In- 
comes hanUy  benefit  from  this  tax  loop- 
bole  at  all — Indeed  are  prevented  from  get- 
ting higher  social  security  benefits  because 
of  it. 

The  tax  savings  \mdw  81mpllf(vm  m  this 


area  alone  would  allow  ftn  Increase  in  social 
secxirity  benefits — after  t»xes — ^for  those  with 
retirement  incomes  below  •30,000 — by  sim- 
ply recouping  the  lost  tates  from  those  above 
•30.000  in  retirement  Innwrne  who  now  pay 
no  taxes  on  retirement  inoome. 

How  does  Slmpllform  Md  the  young— say 
those  between  18  to  24  or  30?  Surely  the  pres- 
ent system  does  not. 

Now  the  young  are  penalized  severely  by 
the  system.  Instead  of  equal  opixiirtum^  to 
find  a  place  in  the  sun  •f  economic  buaflt, 
they  come  up  against  a  tax  system  that: 

Favors  the  married  ovar  the  single  (by  in- 
come-splitting proviBions  that  reduce  the 
tax  rate  for  married  workers) . 

Favors  the  homeowner  with  hla  deduetlau 
for  property  taxes  and  mortgage  mterest  as 
against  t;he  mobile  renter — who  stUl  payi 
taxes  and  interest  in  higher  rent  payments 
but  doent  get  tlM  dtdaotlaaa. 

Favors  the  older.  WMath-hdilan  vm 
younger  income-earners  who  dont  have  capi- 
tal gains  from  long-held  Wealth. 

Favors  the  largiB  family  over  the  newer 
smaller  famUy  or  single  person  by  tb»  liA> 
eral  Income  tax  subsidy  in  the  form  of  per- 
sonal exemptions  tor  chlklren. 

In  dollars  and  cents  what  does  this  mean? 

It  maans  fba*  a  tixcto  youag  bmhi  or 
woman  is  taxed  over  one-third  of  evety  ad* 
dltional  dollar  by  the  ttane  he  or  ahe  earns 
over  $17,500.  For  the  older — and  usually 
wealthier  and  well-established — married  man 
with  two  children,  that  tax  bracket  won't  be 
reached  until  over  •25/)00.  Under  SlmpU- 
f  (Mm — ^both  wiU  be  treated  equaUy — but  both 
won't  reach  that  33  percent  tax  bracket  tmtU 
•60,000. 

The  beginning  young  person  earning  •6,000 
faces  a  federal  income  tax  bUi  of  over  •500— 
or  about  10  percent  xindaf  the  present  •ystan. 
Under  Slmpllform  this  irui  be  cut  in  iMtf— 
he  would  only  pay  •250. 

For  the  young  oouple  ^ho  rant  an  aparW 
ment  and  make  •10/)00  a  year:  Under  the 
present  system  this  eounie  would  pay  «*«r 
•1.200  in  federal  inoome  taxes.  Under  BlnqiU- 
form  the  tax  would  be  otily  •500— much  lasi 
than  half. 

SimpUform  says  simply  that  the  tax  system 
should  not  favor  the  launaowocr  ot«r  ttw 
renter,  thoee  who  prefer  large  families  to 
those  who  are  tingle  or  who  prefer  anMdl 
families,  those  who  sre  married  over  those 
who  are  single,  or  thoee  who  are  old  as 
against  those  who  are  young. 

The  tax  aystem  can  »e  both  simple  and 
fair.  I  believe  Slmplifom  Is  both. 

Let  me  now  summariat  some  oX  the  rfnqfli 
arithmetic  and  actual  sUft  In  tax  bnidens  of 
this  proposal  with  some  taUes  prepared  for 
me  by  the  Congressional  Research  Service: 
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TAX  YEAR  1972 


PRESENT  TAX  SYSTEM 

One-member  family: 

2,200 0 

4,000 306 

5,600 609 

8,000 1,105 

10,000 1,530 

IZJOOO 1,952 

15,000 2,702 

20,000 4,255 

25.000 6,090 

50,000 18,540 

100,000 51,192 

2Hiiem tier  family: 

2,000 0 

4,000 174 

5,600 422 

8,000 853 

10,000 1,190 

12,000. 1.534 

15.000 2.150 

20.000 3,400 

25,000 4.860 

50,000 15.310 

100,000 43,080 

3-(nein tier  family: 

2,000 0 

4,000 67 

5,600 302 

8,000 710 

10,000 1.048 

12,000... 1.371 

15.000 1,985 

20,000 3.198 

25.000 4.620 

50,000 14,935 

100.000 42.630 

4-inember  family: 

2,000 0 

4,000 0 

5,600 189 

8,000 573 

10,000 905 

12,000 1,228 

15,000 1,820 

20,000 3,010 

25,000 4,380 

50,000 14,560 

100,000 , 42,180 


104 

104 

5.2 

0 

208 

514 

12.9 

7.6 

291 

900 

16.1 

ia9 

416 

1,521 

19.0 

13.8 

468 

1,996 

20.0 

15.3 

468 

2,420 

2a2 

16.3 

468 

3,170 

21.1 

110 

468 

4.723 

23.6 

21.3 

468 

6,558 

26.2 

24.4 

468 

19,008 

38.0 

37.1 

468 

51,660 

51.7 

51.2 

104 

104 

5.2 

0 

208 

382 

9.6 

4.4 

291 

713 

12.7 

7.5 

416 

1,269 

15.9 

10.7 

468 

1.658 

16.6 

U.9 

468 

2.002 

16.7 

12.8 

468 

2,618 

17.5 

14.3 

468 

3,868 

19.3 

17.0 

468 

5,328 

21.3 

19.4 

468 

15,778 

31.6 

30.6 

468 

43,548 

43.5 

43.1 

104 

104 

5.2 

0 

208 

275 

6.8 

1.7 

291 

593 

10.6 

5.4 

416 

1,126 

14.1 

8.9 

468 

1,516 

15.2 

10.5 

468 

1,839 

15.3 

11.4 

468 

2,453 

16.4 

13.2 

468 

3,666 

18.3 

16.0 

468 

5,088 

20.4 

18.5 

468 

15,403 

30.8 

29.9 

468 

43,098 

43.1 

42.6 

104 

104 

5.2 

0 

208 

208 

5.2 

0 

291 

480 

8.6 

3.4 

416 

989 

12.4 

7.2 

468 

1,373 

13.7 

9.1 

468 

1,696 

14.1 

10.2 

468 

2,288 

15.3 

12.1 

468 

3,478 

17.4 

15.1 

468 

4,848 

19.4 

17.5 

468 

15,028 

30.1 

29.1 

468 

42,648 

42.6 

42.2 

Inoom* 
tax  rata 


5-meffllMr  family: 

2,000 0 

4,000 0 

5,600 81 

8.000 446 

10,000 763 

12,000 1.066 

15.000 1,655 

20.000 2,823 

25,000 4,170 

50W) 14,185 

100,000 41,730 

e-memtwr  family: 

2,000 0 

4,000 0 

5,600 0 

8.000 326 

10,000 620 

12,000 943 

15,000 1,490 

20,000 2.635 

25,000 3.960 

50,000 13,820 

100,000 41,280 

SIMPLIFORM  TAX  SYSTEM 

2-adult  family: 

2,000 _.. 0 

4,000 0 

5,600 60 

8,000... 300 

10,000 500 

12,000 800 

15,000 1,250 

20,000 2,250 

25,000 3,500 

50,000 11,000 

100,000 28,500 

Oiw-adult  family: 

2,000 0 

4,000.. 150 

5,600. 310 

8,000. 550 

10,000 750 

12,000 1.050 

15.000 1.500 

20,000 2.500 

25.000 3,750 

50,000 11,250 

100,000 28,750 


104 
208 
291 
416 
468 
468 
468 
468 
468 
468 
468 

104 
208 
291 
416 
468 
468 
468 
468 
468 
468 
468 


104 
208 
291 
416 
468 
468 
468 
468 
468 
468 
468 

104 
208 
291 
416 
468 
468 
468 
468 
468 
468 
468 


104 

208 

372 

862 

1.231 

1,554 

2,123 

3.291 

4.638 

14,643 

42,198 

104 

208 

291 

742 

1,088 

1,411 

1.958 

3,103 

4,428 

14,288 

41,748 


104 

208 

351 

716 

968 

1.268 

1.718 

2,718 

3,968 

11.468 

28,968 

104 

358 

601 

966 

1,218 

1,518 

1.968 

2,968 

4,218 

11,718 

29.218 


5.2 
5.2 
&6 
10.8 
12.3 
13.0 
14.2 
16.5 
1&6 
29.3 
42.2 

&2 

5.2 

5.2 

13 

10.9 

11.8 

13.1 

15.5 

17.7 

28.6 

41.7 


5.2 

5.2 

6.3 

9.0 

9.7 

10.6 

11.5 

13.6 

15.8 

22.9 

29.0 

5.2 
9.0 
10.7 
12.1 
12.2 
12.7 
13.1 
14.8 
16.9 
23.4 
29.2 


0 
0 

1.4 

5.6 

7.6 

9.1 

11.0 

14.1 

16.7 

28.4 

41.7 

0 
0 
0 

4.1 
6.2 
7.9 
9.9 
13.2 
15.8 
27.6 
41.3 


0 
0 

1.1 

3.8 

5.0 

6.7 

8.3 

11.3 

14.0 

22.0 

28.5 

0 

3.8 

5.5 

6.9 

7.8 

10 

10.5 

12.5 

15.0 

22.5 

218 


Note:  All  calculations  are  based  on  the  following  assumptioin:  (1)  1  wage  earner  per  family     families  are  assumed  to  file  a  Joint  return  excapt  for  ttie  1-member  family  wfiid)  files  as  a  simle 
ind  all  Income  is  from  wapes  for  purposes  of  social  security  tax  computation;  (2)  ttie  most  advan-     individual, 
tifeous  of  either  the  low-income  allowance  or  the  percental*  standard  deduction  is  used;  (3)  all 


In  conclusion,  it  is  time  to  think  anew  and 
act  anew  to  solve  the  mess  of  our  present  tax 
system.  It  is  both  too  complex  and  unfair — 
sod  attempts  to  make  It  more  fair  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  system  only  more  com- 
plex. We  have  tried  the  route  of  fiUlng  loop- 
holes and  making  marginal  adjustments.  It  is 
time  to  "redo"  the  system  from  the  bot- 
tom up.  We  can  do  It.  We  can  make  a  sub- 
stantial simplification  which  also  brings  re- 
form— for  the  poor,  for  the  elderly,  tar  the 
business  entrepreneiu*.  and  for  the  over- 
btirdened  and  overbothered  middle  class. 

My  "Slmpllform"  approach  Is  a  way  of 
fresh  "new  thinking"  about  tax  reform.  I 
do  not  know  all  the  answers  and  my  proposals 
are  not  yet  ready  to  be  carved  in  granite, 
but  the  call  for  tax  reform  ccmtinues  and  I 
submit  this  proposal  so  that  it  might  be 
Included  In  that  discussion. 


Hatfielo  "BatPLxronW  Kmal 
The  Administration  continues  to  rail 
against  tax  reform  and  to  insist  it  Isn't 
needed,  but  Bome  RepubUoans  are  getting 
down  to  business.  Senate  Mark  Hatfield,  (R- 
Ore.)  recently  presented  a  plan  to  simplify 
and  reform  the  federal  income  tax  to  the 
B^ubllcan  PUtform  Oommlttee.  Hatfield's 
plan,  worked  out  by  Professor  Barley  Hlnrlcha 
of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  is 
the  real  thing.  No  hocus-pocus  with  nnm- 
bars:  honest  reform. 

Hatfield  caUs  his  plan  "Simplifazm,"  from 
th«  form  his  system  would  use.  Ilie  form  has 
only  four  lines  (the  current  Form  1040  has 
O'er  64.)  The  taxpayer  merely  has  to  sUt*  1) 
Rla  gross  income:  2)  His  gross  tax;  8)  Ondlt 
tor  exemptions:  and  4)  His  net  tax  or  rafimd. 
CXX 67«— Part  7 


CUTS  LOOPHOLES 

Hatfield's  plan  does  more  them  Just  make 
the  form  simpler.  It  cuts  the  complexity  out 
of  the  tax  laws  themselves;  and  that  means 
cutting  out  loopholes.  Under  "Simpllfonn," 
there  would  be  no  more  capital  gains  loop- 
hole, no  more  loophole  for  interest  on  state 
and  locaU  bonds,  no  more  itemized  deductions. 
and  no  more  personal  exemptions — ^in  short, 
no  more  tax  favors  for  the  vrealthy.  Sim- 
pUform treats  everyone  the  same. 

That's  why  the  tax  tarm  can  be  so  simple. 

Rates  would  be  shnpler  too.  Instead  of  the 
current  27  tax  brackets  there  would  be  nine. 
And  a  single  rate  table  would  replay  the 
four  we  have  now. 

Rates  would  also  be  lower.  They  would  go 
.iTom  10%  on  incomes  under  •10.000  to  60% 
on  mcomes  over  $1  million.  The  present  range 
Is  from  14%  to  70%.  liower  rates  are  one 
bontiB  from  closing  loopholes. 

Even  though  rates  would  be  lower.  "SimpU- 
form" would  be  more  progreaslve  than  the 
c\irrent  law.  Middle-Income  taxpayws  would 
come  out  ahead.  And  the  very  rich,  though 
pa3nng  more,  would  still  have  ample  amounts 
left  over  for  themselves.  Profeescx'  Hlnrlchs 
estimates  that  the  average  family  m^fc^iTig 
under  $20,000  would  pay  lees  tax  than  it  does 
now.  The  average  milUonaire,  who  now  pavs 
32%  of  his  inoome  in  taxes,  would  pay  45%. 
And  families  making  lees  than  ^6000  would 
pay  no  tax' at  aU. 

One  reason  Hatfield's  plan  is  more  progres- 
sive Is  that  it  gets  rid  of  jMrsonal  exemptloais 
and  puts  tax  credits  in  their  plaee.  An  ex- 
emption Is  a  Chunk  out  at  taxable  Inoome: 
the  higher  one's  tax  bracket,  the  more  benefit 
he  gets.  Tax  credits,  on  the  other  hand,  the 


taxpayer  subtracts  right  from  his  tax  blU; 
so  the  poor  man  getp  as  much  as  the  rich. 
Hatfield  proposes  |  tax  credit  of  ^260  for 
each  family  member  of  18  years  and  older. 
Why  no  credits  for  children?  So  that  single 
people  and  families  without  children  would 
no  longer  have  to  subsidize  other  people's 
kids. 

COMFABZ 

Let's  compare  (roiighly)  how  a  family 
comes  out  under  Hatfield's  "SimpUform* 
plan,  with  how  it  fares  under  current  law. 
Our  family  has  two  young  chikbvn  and  a 
combined  salary  of  $12,500  per  year.  Under 
current  law,  the  family  takes  the  standard 
deduction,  foxir  exemptions,  and  the  parents 
file  Jointly.  Tax  bUl:  •ISOO.  Un<ter  "SimpU- 
form" the  "OroGS  Income"  on  line  1  la  •12,500 
and  the  "Qroas  Tax"  on  line  2  is  •1376.  But 
the  family  gets  two  "Credits"  ot  92B0  each 
on  line  3.  Subtracting  theae  from  line  2,  the 
"Net  Tax"  on  line  if  4  Is  •875— a  •4S6  savings  I 

We  hope  the  White  House  and  Its  water- 
carriers  in  the  Treasury  wlU  stop  grinding 
out  anti-tax  reform  statistics  and  arguments 
long  enough  to  study  Hatfltidla  plan.  R  de- 
serves their  attention — and  the  attention  of 
serious  tax  reformers  as  weU. 

S.  3284 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Jtepresentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conffreas  atsembled,  that  (a)  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Slmpllform  Tax 
Act". 

(b)  Amendment  of  1954  Code. — ^Except  aa 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  Act  a  reference  la  made  (by  way  of 
amendment,  repeal,  or  otbewlw)  to  •  n»> 
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tloD,  chapter  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
BhAU  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  sec- 
tion, chapter,  or  other  provision  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  lOM. 

(c)  Technical  and  Conforming  Changes. — 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  his  delegate 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  but  In  any  event 
not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Bep- 
reaentatlves  a  draft  of  any  technical  and 
conforming  changes  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  IBM  which  are  necessary  to  reflect 
throughout  such  Code  the  changes  In  the 
substantive  provisions  of  law  made  by  this 
Act. 

KmCTTVE    DATX 

SBC.  2.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  the 
amendments  and  repeals  made  by  this  Act 
shall  i4>ply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


Sic.  3.  (a)  The  following  provisions  in 
chH>ter  1  (relating  to  normal  taxes  and  sur- 
taxes) are  repealed: 

( 1 )  Section  4  ( relating  to  rules  for  optional 
tax). 

(3)  Section  35  (relating  to  partially  tax- 
exempt  interest  received  by  individuals). 

(3)  Section  37  (relating  to  retirement  In- 
come). 

(4)  Section  41  (relating  to  contributions  to 
candidates  for  public  olBoe) . 

(6)  Part  VI  of  subchapter  A  (relating  to 
minimum  tax  for  tax  preferences) . 

(8)  All  sections  In  part  m  of  subchapter 
B  (relating  to  items  specifically  excluded 
from  gross  mcome) ,  except — 

(A)  section  101  (relating  to  certain  death 
benefits) , 

(B)  section  102  (relating  to  gifts  iind  in- 
heritances) , 

(C)  section  1(M  (relating  to  compensa- 
tion for  Injuries  or  sickness). 

(D)  section  105  (relating  to -amounts  re- 
ceived under  accident  and  health  plans), 

(E)  section  106  (relating  to  contributions 
by  employer  to  accident  and  health  plans), 

(P)  section  109  (relating  to  Improvements 
by  lessee  on  lessor's  property). 


(G)  section  110  (relating  to  Income  taxes 
paid  by  lessee  corporatioQ) , 

(H)  section  115  (relgtmg  to  Income  of 
States,  municipalities,  etc.) , 

(I)  section  118  (relating  to  contributions 
to  the  capital  of  a  corporation),  and 

(J)  section  124  (relating  to  cross  refer- 
ences to  other  Acts). 

(7)  All  sections  in  part  IV  of  subchapter 
B  (relating  to  standard  deductions  for  indi- 
viduals) except  section  143  (relating  to  de- 
termination of  marital  atatus) . 

(8)  Part  V  of  subchapter  B  (relating  to 
deductions  for  personal  exemptions) . 

(9)  Section  163  (relating  to  interest). 

(10)  Section  164  (relating  to  taxes). 

(II)  Section  170  (relating  to  charitable, 
etc..  contributions  and  gifts) . 

(12)  All  sections  in  p«t  Vn  of  subchapter 
B  (relating  to  additional  itemized  deduc- 
tions for  Individuals  (except — 

(A)  section  211  (relating  to  allowance  of 
deductions) , 

(B)  section  212  (relating  to  expenses  for 
production  of  income),  and 

(C)  section  215  (relating  to  alimony,  etc, 
payments) . 

(13)  Subchapter  D  (relating  to  deferred 
compensation,  etc.). 

(14)  Section  6013  (relating  to  Joint  re- 
turns of  income  tax  by  husband  and  wife). 

(b)  All  provisions  of  law  (other  than  the 
provisions  of  subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  as  amended  by  this  Act), 
and  all  administrative  regulations  or  rulings 
which  exempt  or  exclude  items  oS  income 
from  the  tax  imposed  by  auch  subtitle  A  shall 
have  no  force  or  effect  fbr  taxable  jrears  be- 
ginning after  the  date  Of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

"(c)  Nonresident  Aliens. — In  the  case  of  a 
nonresident  alien  individual,  the  tax  imposed 
by  suboectlons  (a)  and  (b)  shall  I4>ply  only 
as  provided  by  section  811  or  877. 

"SBC.  2.   COMMUJOTT   PaOpEKTT   LAWS   NOT  TO 

Applt. 
"Por  purposes  of  this  tubtltle,  the  Income 
of  a  married  taxpayer  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  the  property  laws  of  any 
State  under  which  any  part  of  the  income  of 
a  married  Individual  Is  treated  as  the  Income 
of  his  spouse. 


"The  income  ia: 
"Over  $10,000  but  not  over  •16.000... 

"Over  $15,000  but  ncyt  over  $90.000 

"Over  $30,000  but  not  over  $38j000 

"Over  $36X)00  but  not  over  $60,000... 
"Over  $50,000  but  not  over  $100.000... 
"Over  $100,000  but  not  over  $500,000... 

"Over  $600,000  but  not  over  $1,000,000. 

"Over  $1,000.000 „ 


The  Siirtax  is: 
6%  of  the  excess  over  $10,000. 
$250  plus  10%  of  the  exoeas  over  $15,000. 
$750  plus  16%  of  the  excess  over  $20,000. 
$1,500  plus  20%  of  the  excess  over  $25,000. 
$6,600  plus  26%  of  the  excess  over  $60,000. 
$19,000  plus  30%  of  the  excess  over  $100,- 

000. 
$169,000  plus  36%  of  the  excess  over  $600,- 

000. 
$344,000  plus  40%  of  the  excess  over  $1,- 

000.000. 


■ATS  or  TAX  OIV  niBIVUmAM 

Ssc.  4.  Part  I  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1 
(relating  to  tax  on  IndlTlditals)  ts  amended 
to  read  as  (dUowa: 

"PABT  I — ^TaX  ox  IlfDIVmtTAU 

"Sec.  1.  Tax  Impoaad. 

"Sec.  a.  Community   pnqiwrty   laws   not   to 

Hiply. 
"Sec.  8.  Croaa  refarenoes  relating  to  tax  on 

Individuals. 
"Sic.  1.  Tax  Imfoskd. 

"(a)  Basic  Tax.— There  U  imposed  on  the 
Income  of  every  individual  a  tax  of  10  per- 
cent. 

"(b)  Surtax. — ^Tbere  is  Impoaed  on  the  in- 
come of  every  individual  a  surtax  In  accord- 
ance with  the  following  table: 
"Sbc.  3.  Caoes  Bsnaxircn  Rxlathio  to  Tax 

OM  IwmVUIUALS. 

"(a)   Other  Ratss  of  Tax  on  Individuals, 
Etc.— 
"  ( 1 )  Por  rates  of  tax  on  nonresident  aliens, 


see  section  871.  I 

"(2)  Pot  computatloni  of  tax  where  tax- 
payer restores  substantial  amount  held  under 
claim  of  right,  see  section  1341. 

"(3)  Por  limitation  on  tax  attributable  to 
claims  against  the  United  States  involving 
acquisitions  of  property,  see  section  1347." 
pxasoNAi.  EXKMnroN  caxDrr 

Sxc.  6.  (a)   Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  42  as  43  and  by  Inserting 
after  section  41  the  f (lowing  new  section: 
"Sac.  42.  Pbsonai.  Exxivxioif . 

"(a)  Allowance  of  cre*lt. — There  shall  be 
allowed  to  an  individual  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  thU  subtitle  for  the  tax- 
able year,  are  amount  equal  to — 

"(1)  $360  for  the  taxpayer. 

"(2)  $260  for  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer 
(unless  such  spouse  files  a  separate  return) . 
and 

"(3)  $250  for  each  dependent  of  the  tax- 
payer who  is  18  years  of  age  or  older. 


"(b)  Definition  of  Dependent. — ^Por  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'dependent' 
means  any  of  the  following  indivldtials  over 
half  of  whose  support,  fcr  the  calendar  year 
In  which  the  taxable  yoar  of  the  taxpayer 
begins,  was  received  from  the  taxpayer  (or 
is  treated  under  subsection  (c)  or  (e)  as  re- 
ceived from  the  taxpayer) : 

"(1)  A  son  or  daughter  of  the  taxpayer, 
or  a  descendant  of  either, 

"(2)  A  stepson  or  stepdaughter  of  the  tax- 
payer, 

"(3)  A  brother,  sister,  stepbrother,  or  step, 
sister  of  the  taxpayer, 

'(4)  The  father  or  mother  of  the  tax- 
payer, or  an  ancestor  of  elthe^ 

"(5)  A  stepfather  or  stepmother  of  the 
taxpaj'er, 

"(6)  A  son  or  daiighter  of  a  brother  or 
sister  of  the  taxpayer, 

"(7)  A  brother  or  sister  of  the  father  or 
mother  of  the  taxpayer, 

"(8)  A  son-in-law,  daughter-in-law,  father- 
in-law,  mother-in-law,  brother-in-law,  or 
sister-ln-law  of  the  taxpayer, 

"(9)  An  Individual  (other  than  an  indi- 
vidual who  at  any  time  during  the  taxable 
year  was  the  spouse,  determined  without 
regard  to  section  153,  of  the  taxpayer),  who, 
for  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer,  has  as 
his  principal  place  of  abode  the  h<»ne  of  the 
taxpayer  and  is  a  member  of  the  taxpayer's 
household,  or  : 

"(10)  An  individual  whi— 

"(A)  is  a  descendant  of  a  brother  or  sister 
of  the  father  or  mother  of  the  taxpayer, 

"(B)  for  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer 
receives  institutional  care  required  by  rea- 
son of  a  physical  or  mental  disability,  and 

"(C)  before  receiving  such  Institutional 
care,  was  a  member  of  the  same  household 
as  the  taxpayo-. 

"(c)  Rules  Relating  to  Definition  of  De- 
pendent.— Por  purposes  ol  this  section — 

"(1)  The  terms  'brother'  and  'sister'  In- 
clude a  brother  or  sister  by  the  halfblood. 

"(2)  In  determining  whether  any  of  the 
relationships  specified  In  subsection  (a)  or 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  exists,  a 
legally  adopted  child  of  an  individual  (and 
a  child  who  is  a  member  of  an  Individual's 
household,  if  placed  with  such  mdlvldual  by 
an  authorized  placement  agency  for  legal 
adoption  by  such  individual),  or  a  foster 
child  of  an  IndivldtuU  (if  such  child  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  sube«ctlon  (b)  (9)  with 
respect  to  such  individual),  shall  be  treated 
as  a  child  of  such  individual  by  blood. 

"(3)  The  term  'dependent'  does  not  In- 
clude any  individual  who  Is  not  a  citizen  or 
national  of  the  United  States  unless  such 
Individual  is  a  resident  of  the  United  States, 
of  a  country  contiguous  to  the  United  States, 
of  the  Canal  ZSone,  or  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama.  The  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
exclude  from  the  deflnilion  of  'dependent' 
any  child  of  the  taxpayM-— 

"(A)  bom  to  him.  or  legally  adopted  by 
him,  in  the  Philippine  Dslands  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1956,  if  the  child  Is  a  resident  of  the 
Republic  of  the  PhlllpplQes,  and  If  the  tax- 
payer was  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  at  the  time  the  child 
was  born  to  blm  or  legally  adopted  by  him, 
or. 

"(B)  legally  adt^ted  by  him,  if,  for  the 
taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer,  the  chUd  has 
as  his  principal  place  of  abode  the  home  of 
the  taxpayer  and  Is  a  member  of  the  tax- 
payer's household,  and  1|  the  taxpayer  Is  a 
citizen  or  national  of  the  United  States. 

"(4)  A  payment  to  a  wile  which  is  includi- 
ble in  the  gross  income  of  the  wife  under  sec- 
tion 71  or  682  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  pay- 
ment by  her  husband  for  the  support  of  any 
dependent. 

"(6)  An  individual  Is  not  a  member  of  the 
taxpayer's  household  If  at  any  time  during 
the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer  the  relation- 
ship betwen  such  indlvldvial  and  the  taxpayer 
is  In  violation  of  local  lawj 
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"(d)  MulUple  Support  Agreements.— POr 
porpoees  of  subsection  (b),  over  half  of  the 
support  of  an  individual  for  a  calendar  year 
gball  be  treated  as  received  from  the  tax- 
payw  If— 

"(1)  no  one  person  contributed  over  half 
of  such  support; 

"(2)  over  half  of  such  support  was  received 
from  persons  each  of  whom,  but  for  the  fact 
ttiat  be  did  not  contribute  over  half  of  such 
support,  would  have  been  entitled  to  claim 
•uch  individual  as  a  dependent  for  a  taxable 
year  beginning  in  such  calendar  year; 

"(3)  the  taxpayer  contributed  over  10  per- 
cent of  such  support;  and 

"(4)  each  person  described  in  paragraph 
(2)  (other  than  the  taxpayer)  who  con- 
tributed over  10  percent  of  such  support  files 
a  written  declaration  (in  such  manner  and 
form  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by 
regulations  prescribe)  that  he  will  not  claim 
such  individual  as  a  dependent  for  any  tax- 
able year  beginning  in  such  calendar  year. 

"(e)  Determination  of  Marital  Status. — 
Tot  piuposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  determination  of  whether  an  in- 
dividual Is  married  shall  be  made  as  of  the 
close  of  his  taxable  year;  except  that  if  his 
qtouse  dies  during  his  taxable  year  such  de- 
termination shall  be  made  as  of  the  time  of 
(uch  death;  and 

"(2)  an  individual  legaUy  separated  from 
his  spouse  under  a  decree  of  divorce  or  of 
separate  mamtenanoe  shall  not  be  considered 
M  married. 

"(f)  Cross  References. — 

"(1)  Por  definitions  of  'husband'  and  'wife', 
u  used  in  subsection  (c)(4),  see  section 
7701(a)  (17). 

"(2)  For  deductions  of  estates  and  trusts. 
In  lieu  of  the  credit  under  this  section,  see 
section  642  (b)." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  is 
amended  by  strlklng-f^t^-tKe"  last  Item  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  42.  Personal  exemption. 
"Sec.  43.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(c)  Section  143(b)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "deduction"  and  Inserting  "cred- 
it", and  by  striking  out  "section  152"  and 
"section  151"  and  Inserting  in  each  place 
"section  42". 

(d)  Section  46(a)  (3)  (B)  (relating  to  the 
Investment  credit)  is  amended  to  read  as 
fcdlows: 

"(B)  section  42  (relating  to  personal  ex- 
emptions), and". 

(e)  Section  172(d)(3)  (relating  to  net 
operating  loss  deduction)  is  amended  to  read 
u  followa: 

"(8)  Estates  and  trusts. — No  deduction 
OaXX  be  aUowed  for  the  personal  exemption 
sUowed  an  estate  or  trust  under  section 
M2(b)." 

(f)  Section  443(c)  (relating  to  return  for 
•hort  period)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "a 
deduction  under  section  151  (and  any  deduc- 
tion in  lieu  thereof)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "as  a  credit  under  section  42  or  a 
deduction  under  section  042  (b) ". 

(g)  The  last  sentence  of  section  642(b) 
(relating  to  estates  and  trusts)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "The  deductions  aUowed 
oy  this  subsection  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the 
credits  allowed  under  section  42  (relating  to 
credit  for  personal  exemptions." 

(h)  Section  708(a)  (2)  (relating  to  part- 
nership computations)  is  amended  by  strlk- 
mg  out  subparagraph  (B) . 

(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  873(b)  (re- 
lating to  notu«8ident  aliens)  is  amended  to 
••ad  as  follows: 

"(8)  Credit  for  personal  exemption. — ^Ex- 
«pt  in  the  case  of  a  nonresident  alien  In- 
dividual who  is  a  resident  at  a  contiguous 
wuntry,  only  one  credit  shaU  be  allowed 
for  exemptions  under  section  43." 

(i)  Section  891  (relating  to  cltlaens  of 
«**lKn  countries)  Is  amended  by  strlUng 
out  "under  section  161  and". 

(k)  Section  883(1)  (relating  to  residents 
«  Puerto  Rico)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
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"(other  than  the  deductions  \mder  section 
151,  relating  to  personal  exemptions)". 

(1)  Section  1211  (b)(3)  (relating  to  deduc- 
tion of  capital  losses)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  deductions  provided  In  section  151 
(relating  to  personsd  exemptions)  or  any 
deduction  in  lieu  thereof"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "any  deduction  allowed  by  sec- 
tion 642(b)". 

(m)  Section  140a(a)  (reUtlng  to  self-em- 
ployment income)  U  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (7). 

gains  and  L08SX8  ON  PROPEXTT   BZXJI  AT  DEATH 

oa  TSAMsnaasD  bt  cirr 
Sh:.  6.  (a)  Part  n  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  (relating  to  items  q>eciflcaUy  m- 
cluded  in  gross  Income)  is  ftTn»r^^ff{[  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections: 

"SBC.   84.   GAINS  AND   LOSSKS  ON  PaOPKRTT  AT 
TIMX  or  DEATH 

"(a)  In  General. — Upon  the  death  of  an 
indlvidti&l,  there  shall  be  taken  into  accoimt 
in  computing  taxable  Income  for  the  taxable 
period  in  which  falls  the  date  of  his  death, 
a  percentage  (determined  imder  subsection 
(c))  of  the  gains  and  losses  which  would 
have  been  realized  and  taken  into  account  in 
computing  taxable  income  (of  the  decedent 
or  some  other  person)  if  all  the  pr(q>erty 
(other  than  property  described  In  subsection 
(b) )  required  to  be  Included  in  determming 
the  value  of  the  decedent'a  gross  estate  under 
chi4>ter  11  had  been  sold  Immediately  befara 
bis  death  at  the  estate  tax  fair  market  value. 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  unless  the 
aggregate  amount  of  such  fair  market  value 
exceeds  $60,000. 


"(b)  Excluded  Property.— Subsection  (a) 
ahiJl  not  apply  to — 

"'(1)  property  which  passes  or  has  passed 
ttooi  the  decedent  to  his  surviving  spouse 
and  which  qualifies  for  the  deduction  pro- 
vided by  section  2056; 

"(2)  property  which  passes  or  has  passed 
to  a  c(»poration,  organization,  or  other  en- 
tity described  in  section  2055  and  which 
qualifies  for  the  deduction  provided  by  such 
section; 

"(3)  items  of  groes  Income  m  respect  of  a 
decedent  described  In  section  691;  or 

"(4)  any  other  property  includable  in  the 
gross  estate  of  the  decedent  under  chapter 
11  for  which  basis  is  not  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 1014(a). 

"(c)  Rules  for  Application  of  Subsection 
(a) . — ^Por  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 

"(1)  The  estate  tax  fair  market  value  of 
property  Is  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
ptopvny  at  the  date  of  the  decedent's  death, 
or,  in  the  case  of  an  election  under  section 
3032,  its  value  at  the  application  valuation 
date  prescribed  by  that  section. 

"(2)  If  the  aggregate  adjusted  basis  of  aU 
property  subject  to  the  provtslons  of  sub- 
section (a)  is  less  than  $60,000.  and  the  gains 
under  subsection  (a)  (without  the  applica- 
tion of  this  paragraph)  exceed  the  losses, 
then  the  aggregate  adjiisted  basis  of  such 
property  shaU  be  increased  to  $60,000. 

"(3)  Losses  shall  be  taken  into  account 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1091. 

"(4)  The  percentage  of  gains  and  losses 
taken  into  account  shall  be  determined  In 
accordance  with  the  following  table: 


"For  taxable  years  hegtnning: 
Less  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 

of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1973. 
One  year  or  more  but  less  than  2  years  after 

such  date. 
Two  years  or  more  but  less  than  3  years 

after  such  date. 
Three  years  or  more  but  less  than  4  years 

after  such  date. 
Pour  years  or  more  but  less  than  5  years 

after  such  date. 
6  years  or  more  after  such  date 


The  percentage  is: 
0  percent. 

20  ptercent. 

40  percent. 

60  percent. 

80  percent. 

100  percent. 


"(d)  Time  for  Piling  Return— If  subsec- 
tion (a)  appUes  to  the  taxable  year,  the  time 
for  filing  the  return  for  such  year  shall  be  the 
date  nine  months  after  the  date  of  the  de- 
cedent's death  if  such  date  is  later  than 
the  time  prescribed  in  section  6072  for  filing 
such  return. 

"(e)  LUbUlty  With  Respect  to  Property 
Transferred  Before  Death.— If  gain  is  taken 
into  account  under  subeection  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  property  transferred  by  the  decedent 
during  his  lifetime,  the  executor  shall  be 
entitled,  unless  the  decedent  directs  other- 
wise in  his  will,  to  recover  frtMn  the  trans- 
feree of  such  property  the  amount  of  income 
tax  in^raaed  with  respect  to  such  gain. 
"Sec.  85.  Oainb  and  Losses  on  Intes  Vivos 

OXFTS. 

"(a)  In  General.- In  the  case  of  the  trans- 
fer of  property  by  an  individual  by  inter  vivos 
gift,  there  shall  be  taken  into  accoimt  in 
computing  taxable  Income  tat  the  taxable 
period  in  which  the  transfer  was  made,  the 
gain  or  loss  which  would  have  been  realised 
and  taken  into  account  in  confuting  tax- 
able lno(mie  if  the  taxpayer  bad  sold  the 
property  at  its  fair  market  value  at  the 
time  at  the  transfer. 

"(b)  Exceptions. — 

"(1)  in  general. — Su'oaectlon  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  a  transfer  of  property,  to  the  extent 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  the  aggre- 
gate fair  market  value  of — 

"(A)   property  (including  the  transferred 
property)  held  by  the  taxpayer,  and 
"(B)    property  previously   transferred   by 


the  taxpayer  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Simpllform  Tax  Act, 
does  not  exceed  $60,000. 

"(2)  Gifts  to  spouse. — Subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  a  transfer  of  property  to  the 
taxpayer's  spouse." 

(b)(1)  Section  1014(b)  (relating  to  basis 
of  prc^ierty  acquired  from  a  decedent)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (8)  and 

(6). 

(2)  Paragraph  (9)  of  section  1014(b)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A) ,  by  striking  out  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  by  redesignating  subpara- 
graph (C)  as  subparagraph  (B). 

(3)  SecUon  1016  (relating  to  basis  of  prop- 
erty acquired  by  gifts  and  transfers  in  trust) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(e)  Property  Subject  to  Tax  Upon  Trmns- 
ter.—lt  the  property  was  acquired  by  gift 
in  a  transfer  to  which  section  86(a)  (ralating 
to  gains  and  losses  on  inter  vivos  gifts)  ap- 
plied, the  basis  shall  be  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  property  at  the  time  of  the  transfer." 

(4)  Section  6161(a)  (reUtlng  to  exten- 
sion of  time  for  paying  tax)  is  anaended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  Income  tax  for  a  de- 
cedent's final  taxable  period"  after  "estate 
tax"  in  paragn4>h  (1), 

(B)  by  inserting  "and  income  tax  on  gains 
at  death"  after  "Estate  tax"  in  the  heading 
of  paragraph  (2) ,  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2)  (A)  "or  of  any  part  of  the  tax  Imposed 
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by  olukptar  1  attrlbnteble  to  the  sppllcsUoD 
of  MOttOQ  8«.". 

(S)  Oeotlon  6168  (relfttloc  to  •xtezutoo  o€ 
ttam  for  pajmant  of  astata  tas  wtMsv  wtate 
w>ni>«t»  iMVriT  or  intereat  In  oioaalf  bald 
builnaaa)  la  amaiKlact — 

(A)  by  Inaartlng  "ajtd  im com  tax  oh  oukb 
AT  MATH"  aftar  "sstaxb  tax"  In  tbe  baadlng. 
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vrttb  n^«ct  to  a  faculty  used  In  connection    establlahed  Independent  Social  Security 
jrtbjmch  acunty.  For  purpoaes  of  tiua  «ib-    Administration,  to  provide  for  tSnS 


(B)  by  railaalgnatlng  aubaecttona  (J)  and 
(k)  aa  (k)  and  (1).  raqiaetlTaly.  and  by  In- 
aertlnc  aftar  aabaaetton  (1)  ttaa  ftflowtng 
naw  aubaaetloo : 

"(J)  Tax  on  Oatns  at  Death.— Undar  regu- 
latloDB  praanlbad  by  the  Sacratary  or  hla 
dalagat*.  tba  prorWona  of  thla  aactton  abaU 
^>ply  with  raipaet  to  ao  much  ot  tba  tax  Im- 
poaad  by  ehaptar  1  aa  la  attributable  to  tba 
^>pUoatiDn  oC  aaottoci  84  (rMattnf  to  galna 
and  loaaea  on  property  at  time  ot  death)  In 
tba  aame  manTwr  aa  It  ^>pUaa  to  tha  tax  bn- 
poaed  by  aaetkm  SOOl." 

(0)  Section  84  ot  the  Internal  BeTenue 
Code  of  19S4  (aa  added  by  subaactliHi  (a) ) 
and  the  amendmanta  made  by  jMuagrapha 
(1).  (2).  (S),and  (6)  of  aubaectlon  (b)  ahall 
^>ply  with  raapect  to  decedenta  dying  after 
the  date  of  the  Miaetment  of  thla  Act.  Sec- 
tion 86  of  aach  Ooda  (aa  added  by  aubaec- 
tlon  (a) )  and  tha  amendmenta  made  by 
para8n4>ha  (3)  and  (4)  at  anbeectlon  (b) 
ahaU  i4>ply  with  raapect  to  tranafera  of  prop- 
erty by  inter  rlvoa  gift  after  au^  date. 

TaXATMBTT  Of  CAPITAL  GAIIfB 

Sac.  7.  (a)  SectUm  UOl  (b)  (relating  to 
other  taxpayeia)  la  amended  by  Inaertlng  "or 
an  tndlTldual"  after  "other  than  a  ccMpora- 
tloo". 

(b)  Section  laoa  (rtiatlng  to  deduction  for 
coital  galna)  la  amended  by  Uuertlng  "or 
an  IndlTldual"  after  "other  than  a  ooipora- 
tton". 

(e)  Sectton  1311  (reUtlng  to  llmlUtlon  on 
capital  loaaea)   la  amended  by — 

(1)  inaartlng  "or  an  Individual"  after 
"other  than  a  oocpomtlon"  in  aubaectlon  (a) . 

(3)  Inaartlng  "or  an  individual"  after 
"other  than  a  corporation"  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  aubaeetton  (b) ,  and 

(3)  atrlklng  out  paragn4)h  (3)  and  re- 
daatgnatlng  paragraph  (3)  aa  (3). 

BFSdFxo  nfGLxraioifa  nt  gboss  ikcoice 

Sac.  8.  (a)  Part  n  at  aubchaptar  B  of  otaap- 
ter  1.  aa  amended  by  aectlon  6,  la  amended 
by  adding  at  tha  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  aectlon: 

"Sac.  88.  Social  Sxchxitt  ahd  Wsltaix  Pat> 


"There  ahall  be  tnduded  In  groaa  tnouna 
monthly  Inauranoa  beneflta  paid  under  title 
n  of  tha  Social  Saeurtty  Act  to  tha  taxpayer 
and  any  other  caah  baoeflta  paid  (ottMr  tlian 
a  lump  sum  payaUa  on  account  of  death) 
to  the  taxpayer  under  auch  Act  or  any  other 
Act  of  the  United  Statea  or  of  any  State  pio- 
vidlng  for  the  payment  of  money  to  indl- 
vidualB  In  order  to  enable  them  to  pnrchaaa 
food,  clothing,  and  ahelter  and  otbarwlaa 
provide  for  their  general  weUare." 

(b)  The  table  of  aactlona  of  auch  part  la 
amended  by  adding  at  ttw  end  thereof  the 
following  naw  ttaan: 

"See.  88.  Social  aaenrlty  and  wtflfara  pay- 
menta." 

<c)    Section   74    (relating  to  prlzea  and 
awards)  Is  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 
"Sac.  74.  PUBi  ASB  AwAisa. 

"Oroaa  Income  Indudea  amounts  received 
as  prlaas  and  awards,  including  amounta  re- 
ceived aa  acholarahlpa  and  fellowahlp  granta." 

(d)  (1)  Section  a74(a)  (raUtUig  to  anter- 
talnment,  amuaamant,  or  recreatton  expens- 
ea)  la  amended  to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"(a)  BntartalBflaent,  Amuaamant,  or  Beo- 
raatton. — ^No  deduction  otharwlaa  allowabla 
imder  thla  Chapter  ahall  be  allowed  for  any 
Item  with  respect  to  an  activity  which  la  of 
a  type  generally  considered  to  constitute 
entertainment,  amusement,  or  recreation,  or 


"(1)  dues  or  feea  to  any  social  athletic,  or 
qxirtlng  club  or  organlssftlon  shall  be  treated 
as  Items  with  respect  to  faculties,  and 

"(3)  an  acttvlty  described  In  sectton  312 
aball  be  treated  as  a  trade  or  buainesa." 

(2)  Sectton  274(e)  (rdating  to  specific  ez- 
o^ttons  to  sppUcation  <tf  subsection  (a) )  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  (re- 
lating to  business  meala). 

MTHCET.T.AMXOOa  AMXirDlCZKTS 

Sac.  9.  (a)  Section  63  (relating  to  adjusted 
gross  income  defined)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragn4;>hs  (3)  and  (8)  and  redesignat- 
ing paragr^>hs  (4).  (6).  (6),  (7).  and  (8) 
as  (8).  (4),  (6),  (6),  and  (7).  respecttvely. 

(b)  The  text  of  sectton  63  (relating  to  tax- 
able income  defined)  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"For  purposes  of  thla  subtttte  the  term 
'taxable  Income'  means  gross  Income  minus 
the  deductions  aUowed  by  this  chapter." 

WITHHOLBDfG 

SBC.  10.  (a)  Section  3402  (relating  to  in- 
come tax  collected  at  source)  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  subsections  (b),  (c),  (f), 
and  (m),  and 

(3)  amending  subaeclton  (a)  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(a)  Bequlrement  of  Withholding. — ^Bvery 
employer  making  paymant  of  wages  shall 
deduct  and  withhold  upon  such  wages  (ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  In  this  sectton) 
a  tax  of  10  percent.". 

(b)  Subsection  (p)  (rtlatlng  to  extentton 
of  withholding  to  certain  payments  other 
than  wages)   is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "General  rtUe."  In  paragraph 
(1)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Supple- 
mental unemployment  oompensation  bene- 
fits and  annuities.". 

(2)  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(3)  aa  (3)  through  (4).  respectively, 

(8)  striking  "paragraph  (1)"  In  paragraph 
(3)  (A)  (as  redesignated  by  thla  Act)  and 
insntlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "paragraph  (2)", 
and 

(4)  inserting  before  paragraph  (2)  (as  re- 
designated by  this  Act)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(1)  In  general.— Under  regiUatlons  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  any 
person  making  a  payment  of  interest,  a  divi- 
dend, or  any  other  payment  subject  to  tax 
under  chapter  1.  shaU  daduct  and  withhold 
upon  such  pajrment  a  tax  of  10  percent.  For 
purposes  of  this  chapter  (and  so  much  of 
aubtitte  P  as  relates  to  this  chapter)  any 
such  payment  shaU  be  treated  as  if  it  were 
a  payment  of  wages  by  an  employer  to  an 
employee  for  a  payroU  period." 


By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

S.  3285.  A  bill  to  extend  most-favotcd 
nation  treatment  products  of  the 
Peebles  Republic  of  China.  Referred  to 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  discussion  of  tUls  bill,  when  Sen- 
ator MAHsnELo  introdoced  it,  is  printed 
eariler  In  the  Rscord.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

8.  3286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  establish  a  national 
health  insurance  progitun  for  all  Amer- 
icans within  the  sociaj  security  system, 
to  improve  the  benefit*  in  the  medicare 
program  including  a  new  program  of 
long-term  care,  to  improve  Federal  pro- 
grams to  create  the  health  resources 
needed  to  supply  health  care,  to  provide 
for  the  administratioii  of  the  national 
health  insurance  progr|uai  and  the  exist- 
ing social  security  programs  by  a  newly 


mlnlstrati(m  of  health  resource  devdop- 
ment  by  a  seml-indepeBdent  board  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  EducatUm,  and 
Welfare,  and  for  other  purpoaes.  Re- 
f  erred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

Mr.  BDENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  which  I  have  Introduced  this 
afternoon  parallels  exactly  legislation 
which  is  being  introduced  by  Chair- 
man Wilbur  Mills  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  is  designed  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  health  insurance  pro- 
gram for  all  Americans  as  a  matter  of 
right. 

This  legislation  has  accepted  features 
from  a  variety  of  health  programs  which 
have  been  debated  over'  the  period  of  the 
past  5  years. 

Five  years  ago,  I  introduced  S.  3,  the 
Health  Security  Act,  and  reintroduced 
it  in  each  succeeding  Congress  since  then. 
Our  Health  Subcommittee  has  held  hear- 
ings across  the  country  t>n  various  aspects 
of  that  bill's  approach  to  solving  our 
health  care  crisis.  Other  health  measures 
have  been  introduced  to  deal  with  par- 
ticular health  care  needs,  such  as  the 
catastrophic  proposals  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  and 
the    Senator    from    CJonnectlcut    (Mr. 

RiBICOFF)  . 

A  significant  part  of  that  proposal  has 
been  grafted  into  our  legislation.  The 
administration's  proposal,  which  expand 
dramatically  their  benefits  package  over 
their  earlier  bill,  has  also  been  used  in 
our  bill.  There  are  also  some  essential 
principles  of  S.  3.  the  Health  Security 
Act,  which  have  been  included  in  the  bill 

The  concept  of  one,  uniform  system 
for  all  Americans  has  been  Incorporated. 
It  proposes  basically  a  universal  coverage. 
It  does  not  provide  one  system  for  people 
in  one  economic  class  and  a  different 
sjTstem  for  those  in  another  class.  It  pro- 
vides one  sjrstem  for  aS. 

Another  feature  that  has  been  accepted 
from  S.  3  is  its  comprehensive  benefits 
package.  The  benefits  piMSkage  which  has 
been  included  in  this  leflslation  is  essen- 
tially the  benefits  packace  Included  in 
a.  3. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  also  Important 
cost  and  quality  contyds  carried  over 
from  S.  3  in  this  biU.  One  of  the  essen- 
tial features  of  S.  3  is  to  provide  for 
perspective  budgeting  oT  health  care  in- 
stitutions. We  have  matatained  the  con- 
cept of  prospective  budgeting  based  on 
State  and  area  planning  agencies. 

One  extremely  Important  quall^  con- 
trol which  is  built  in  in)7olves  expanding 
the  PSRO  concept  to  cover  all  services. 
This  concept  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Senate  as  an  amendmoit  to  medicare  by 
the  dlstlngutohed  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  BcNiraTt)  some  yeftrs  ago. 

Hie  bin  also  includes  another  imagi- 
native feature  of  S.  8,  namely,  a  Healfll 
Resources  Development  Board,  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  the  development  at 
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additional  manpower,  facilities,  and  serv- 
ices, as  well  as  a  more  imaginative  and 
creative  deUvery  system  to  meet  the  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  services.  The 
Health  Resources  Development  Board 
will  be  an  important  factor  during  the 
period  of  transition  to  broader  coverage 
and  In  helping  to  meet  some  areas  of 
critical  need  in  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  resources  in  the  future. 

So,  these  are  the  Important  features 
InthebiU: 

A  single  system  for  all  Americans— 
universal  coverage: 
Comprehensive  benefits; 
More  equitable  contrlbuticHis  accord- 
ing to  income,  and 
Cost  and  quality  controls. 
Basic  reform  of  the  health  care  sys- 
tem, with  a  Health  Resources  Develop- 
ment Board. 

■niese  essential  aspects  come  from  S.  3, 
the  Health  Security  Act. 

There  are  certain  provisions  in  the  bill 
about  which  I  have  some  serious  reserva- 
tions; but  which,  nonetheless,  were  In- 
cluded in  an  effort  to  make  im- 
portant progress  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. Every  year  we  have  failed  to  achieve 
health  security,  the  American  peas>le 
have  paid  for  it  in  terms  of  increased 
premiums  on  their  health  insurance  and 
increased  costs  in  the  healQi  care  area 
of  their  budget,  and,  in  many  instances, 
In  the  deterioration  of  services. 

So.  in  the  development  of  this  legisla- 
tive proposal.  I  have  acc^ted  some  fea- 
tures which  were  not  included  In  S.  3. 
and  which  concern  me. 

I  plan  to  watch  these  elements  and  to 
evaluate  them  In  relationship  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  health  care  system  and 
to  adjust,  change  or  eliminate  them  as 
the  need  arises  In  the  future.  I  feel  this 
way  about  deductibles  and  coinsurance, 
altliough  the  provisions  we  have  included 
in  our  measure  are  less  harsh  and  less 
costly  than  those  that  have  been  included 
In  the  administration's  proposal. 

I  also  have  reservations  about  the  role 
for  the  insurance  carriers  in  the  bill, 
which  is  roughly  comparable  to  that 
wiiich  has  been  provided  for  them  under 
the  medicare  program. 

These  are  the  two  provisions  which 
have  been  included  about  which  I  have 
Bome  reservations.  We  are  building  upon 
the  medicare  record  in  the  development 
of  this  program,  which  gives  a  role  for 
the  insurance  carriers.  They  will  also  be 
.  able  to  augment  and  supplement  social 
security  coverage  by  providing  supple- 
mentary coverage,  to  cover  the  deducti- 
bles and  co-insurance.  We  to  Congress 
can  provide  oversight  of  this  area;  and 
If  there  is  an  abuse  in  those  particular 
areas,  we  will  be  able  to  take  correspond- 
ing action. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  im- 
portant addition  this  bUl  considers  which 
we  do  not  include  in  S.  3,  and  that  Is  a 
long  term  care  program  for  our  elderly, 
■niat  program  was  not  Included  in  S.  3 
nor  in  the  administration's  program.  In 
this  case  I  think  we  are  feeling  our  way 
In  an  area  of  great  importance  and  need 
for  the  elderly  people  of  this  country.  I 
•m  hopeful  that  we  wIU  be  able  to  meet 
K»me  of  the  needs  for  the  elderiy  In  this 
ana. 


In  all  respects,  I  think  we  have  made 
important  progress.  In  the  debate  of  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance.  We  recognize, 
as  I  introduce  this  measure  today,  the 
ideas  and  contributions  that  have  been 
made  by  a  number  of  Members  of  this 
body  in  their  active  concern  for  providing 
decent,  quality  health  care  as  a  right  for 
all  Americans,  and  I  beUeve  that  this  bill 
represents  their  best  judgment  at  this 
time. 

I  remind  the  Members  that  this  meas- 
ure Is  costed  out  at  exactly  the  same  price 
as  the  administration's  program;  I  urge 
their  serious  consideration  of  the 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  5  years  ago,  I  introduced 
the  Health  Security  Act,  a  far-reaching 
proposal  for  national  health  Insurance 
into  the  Senate.  Since  that  time.  I  have 
reintroduced  this  proposal  in  both  the  92d 
and  93d  Congresses,  with  broadening  sup- 
port from  America's  labor  movement, 
from  numerous  national  organizations, 
and  from  millions  of  Americans  at  the 
grass  roots  level  in  communities  across 
the  Nation.  I  am  proud  to  be  associated 
with  this  movement  begun  by  Walter 
Reuther  and  his  Committee  of  100  for 
National  Health  Insurance — and  contin- 
ued today  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Leonard  Woodcock,  and  with  the  strong 
support  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

I  will  continue  to  work  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  health  security  that  have  made 
this  movement  great.  I  believe  we  will 
fulfill  these  principles  in  our  Nation. 
Good  health  care  must  be  guaranteed 
to  all  Americans  as  a  matter  of  right.  We 
must  eliminate  financial  barriers  to 
health  care  by  enacting  a  universal  pro- 
gram of  comprehensive  health  insur- 
ance that  is  paid  for  equitably  according 
to  a  family's  income.  We  must  improve 
and  expand  our  health  care  system  to 
control  costs  and  assure  that  high  qual- 
ity care  is  available  to  every  American 
in  every  commimity  across  our  Nation. 
To  obtain  these  objectives,  we  must 
make  the  Social  Security  Administration 
the  health  insurer  for  all  Americans. 

The  program  of  national  health  insur- 
ance that  I  have  introduced  in  tiie  Sen- 
ate today,  with  Chairman  Mat's  spon- 
sorship in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
represents  a  practical  embodiment  of 
these  principles  that  can  be  enacted' into 
law  in  the  next  year  or  two.  There  are 
elements  of  the  proposal,  such  as  deduc- 
tibles and  coinsurance,  that  I  regret  must 
be  included.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  this 
propossd,  far  more  than  any  other  pend- 
ing proposal,  is  a  major  step  toward 
guaranteeing  good  health  care  as  a 
right — and  can  be  built  upon  in  future 
years  as  necessary  to  further  guarantee 
this  right. 

I  will  make  every  possible  effort  to 
obtain  passage  of  this  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve it  can  form  the  basis  of  the  effective 
consensus  needed  to  enact  major  legisla- 
tion. The  program  represents  the  fruits 
of  2  years  of  discussions  between  Chair- 
man Mills  and  myself.  It  accents  the 
general  benefit  structure  of  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  and  costs  the  same  £is 
that  proposal.  It  accepts  the  concepts 
of  catastrophic  coverage,  assistance  to 
low-Income  Americans,  and  regulation  of 
private  insurance  policies  developed  by 


Senators  Long  and  Ribicoff  in  their  cat- 
astrophic Health  Insurance  and  Medical 
Assistance  Act  of  1973.  Above  all.  the 
proposal  further  develops  proven  con- 
cepts and  approaches  to  national  health 
insurance  demonstrated  to  be  effective 
under  medicare. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  build 
the  consensus  that  will  give  national 
health  Insurance  to  America.  I  call  on 
my  fellow  legislators  and  on  the  admin- 
istration to  join  Chairman  Mills  and 
me  to  this  end. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  joint  statement  by  myself 
and  Representative  Mills,  Eind  a  detailed 
description  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectlcm.  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Joint  Statement  of  Congressican  Wn,Bua 
D.  Mtt.t,8  and  Senator  Edwaso  M.  Kenntdt, 
Upon  Intbodttction  op  the  CoxpaEHENsivE 
Nationai.  Health  Insukaitck  Act  of  1974 
We  have  been  engaged  In  the  United  States 
In  an  extended  period  of  study  and  debate 
on  national  health  Insurance.  A  large  vsrlety 
of  proposals  have  be«n  advanced  by  various 
members  of  the  Congress,  and  we  have  re- 
cently received  a  major  pnqxMal  from  the 
Administration . 

Such  a  period  of  study  and  debate  is,  of 
course,  necessary  as  we  conslda*  legislation 
of  farreachlng  importance.  It  Is  one  of  the 
strengths  of  our  democracy  that  oxir  process 
requires  an  attempt  to  reach  wide  consensus 
before  major  action.  At  the  same  time.  If  we 
are  to  be  re^>onslve  to  the  clearly  perceived 
needs  of  our  Nation,  at  some  point  the  de- 
bate must  end,  adjustment  of  opposing  views 
must  be  worked  out  and  action  taken. 

We  are  deeply  aware  that  as  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Branch  have  worked  to- 
ward a  solution,  the  problem  has  gotten 
worse.  The  cost  of  health  Insurance  has  been 
taking  a  larger  and  larger  bite  of  the  family 
budget,  and  out-of-pocket  expenses  for  the 
services  not  covered  by  health  Insiirance 
have  been  rising  rapidly.  Moreover,  a  larger 
and  larger  share  of  the  worker'i  dollar  goes 
for  government-paid  health  programs  like 
Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

The  effect  of  these  factors  has  been  to  price 
mlUlons  of  Americans  out  of  health  care,  as 
weU  as  to  create  a  general  feeling  of  help- 
lessness In  de«aing  with  the  situation.  A  fam- 
Uy  can  buy  cheaper  cute  when  meat  prices 
go  up,  but  where  do  you  find  a  (Reaper  doc- 
tor to  care  for  a  child's  earache? 

Private  health  insurance  has  not  proven 
adequate  protection  against  coste  for  most 
Americans.  For  example,  only  a  little  more 
than  cme-half  of  the  under-6S  population 
has  Insurance  against  the  coste  of  physicians' 
services  at  home  or  oOce.  We  will  not  detaU 
here  the  problems  of  lack  of  coverage;  of 
arbitrary  llmlte  and  excliislons  which  people 
find  when  they  attempt  to  claim  beneflto; 
and  of  Individual  policies  which  pa;  out  only 
58  oente  of  each  dollar  collected. 

But  the  problems  extend  beyond  coste. 
Pec^le  who  Uve  In  one  of  the  140  «■  so  coun- 
ties without  any  practicing  physician  face 
long  drives  and  long  walte  to  find  a  physi- 
cian. It  means  going  without  needed  medical 
care  untU  the  condition  Is  so  serious  that 
attention  can  no  longer  be  delayed.  In  this 
respect,  the  American  family  living  In  a 
ghetto  has  much  in  common  with  the  rural 
family.  TyplcaUy  this  family  must  wait  In  the 
long  lines  at  hospital  emergency  rooms  and 
suffer  the  overcrowded  conditions  of  a  poorly 
financed  city  ho^ltal. 
And  the  family  living  in  the  suburbs  Is 
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not  without  Ita  problems  In  flndlng  health 
c*re.  M«ny  a  young  famUy  baa  moved  Into 
an  area  where  physicians  have  stopped  tak- 
ing new  patients.  The  search  for  quality  med- 
ical care  can  then  be  difficult  Indeed.  Even 
tf  this  family  finds  a  physician  who  will  serve 
them,  the  problems  are  not  over.  They  find 
themselves  shunted  back  and  forth  in  a  maze 
of  referring  practitioners — specialists,  sub- 
ap«clallsts,  laboratories,  cllnlca  and  so  on. 
Tet,  In  an  emergency  they  will  likely  havo 
to  settle  for  whoever  happens  to  be  on  duty 
In  the  emergency  room  of  a  nearby  hospital. 

The  problems  that  pervade  our  present 
methods  of  financing  and  delivering  health 
care  are  clearly  not  limited  to  one  class  of 
people  or  one  area  of  the  country.  We  are 
all  Involved  in  them  and  only  through  joint 
action  will  we  solve  them. 

Sometime  ago  we  Jointly  endorsed  four 
basic  principles  of  health  care  reform — and 
four  basic  guarantees  of  free  choice  to  Ameri- 
cans. 

1.  America  has  a  reaponHbilitp  to  offer 
every  American  family  qvaUty  health  care 
whenever  they  need  it,  regardleaa  of  income, 
tohere  they  live,  or  any  other  factor. 

Kvery  American  most  know  that  he  can 
afford  the  cost  of  health  services.  Every 
doctor,  hospital,  or  other  provider  must  know 
that   he   will   be   paid   for  bis  services. 

Every  American  sboxild  receive  needed 
health  services  from  the  day  he  is  bom  to 
the  day  he  dies,  including  dental  services  and 
mental  health  services,  with  an  emphasis  on 
preventive  care  to  keep  him  healthy. 

Every  American  should  have  a  doctor,  hos- 
pital or  some  form  of  medical  help  near  and 
ready  to  serve  him  and  his  family. 

2.  The  Federal  Government  should  assume 
thU  responaibUity  by  establishing  a  system 
of  compulsory  national  health  insurance 
which  covers  all  Americana  vith  a  standard 
comprehensive  set  of  basic  benefits  supple- 
mented by  protection  again'*  catastrophic 
costs. 

Americans  should  be  covered  for  whatever 
form  of  care  is  most  appropriate  to  their 
need,  and  no  incentives  created  to  overutlllze 
or  choose  one  form  of  care  over  another 
simply  because  It  is  paid  for.  Thus,  the  pro- 
gram should  cover  health  care  whether  given 
in  a  hospital.  In  the  doctor's  office,  and  In 
other  health  care  settings.  Moreover,  no 
American  should  face  financial  ruin  due  to 
catastrophic  Illness.  He  should  be  protected 
from  financial  disaster  relative  to  bis  In- 
come. Finally,  Americans  should  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  this  coverage  on  the  basis  of 
their  Income. 

3.  The  national  health  iruurance  system 
should  incorporate  ineentives  and  controls, 
(a)  to  assure  that  aU  health  services  are 
of  high  tpiality.  well  organized  and  efficiently 
delivered,  and  (b)  to  slow  down  inflation 
of  health  care  costs. 

Simply  by  paying  for  office  treatment,  we 
can  eliminate  the  existing  incentives  to  hos- 
pltallaa  patients  unnecessarily.  Surveys  show 
hospitalization  U  cut  substantially  when  of- 
fice treatment  is  fully  covered. 

National  health  insurance  should  be  de- 
signed to  provide  incentives  for  physicians, 
hospitals  and  other  providers  to  offer  better 
care  economically.  The  system  must  inccMpo- 
''»'•  new  ways  of  paying  providers,  such  as 
prospective  budgeting,  as  well  as  fee-for- 
service.  The  system  must  Include  strong  cost 
and  quality  controls,  such  as  peer  review  and 
conditions  of  participation  and  payment.  Fi- 
nally, the  national  health  Insurance  system 
must  standardise  claims  forms  and  process- 
ing procedures  and  otherwise  simplify  the 
process  that  phyrtclans.  hospitals,  and  other 
providers  must  go  through  to  obtain  payment 

Rather  than  simply  passing  dollars 
through  to  the  providers,  the  health  Inst- 
ance mechanism  must  be  used  as  a  means 
of  encouraging  efficiency  and  Improvements 
In  the  health  care  syatem.    . 
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4.  The  national  health  imturance  system 
must  provide  needed  htalth  service  resources 
and  develop  higher  quality,  better  organized 
and  more  efficient  health  services. 

We  must  specify  thla  Nation's  current  and 
future  needs  for  healthr«ervlces  on  a  rational 
basis.  Then  we  must  Invest  the  funds  needed 
to  develop  additional  health  care  resources 
In  every  community  that  needs  them,  or  will 
need  them  as  a  result  of  national  health  In- 
surance. We  must  Invest  in  additional  doc- 
tors, dentists,  and  nutses  In  ways  that  en- 
courage them  to  enter  the  kinds  of  special- 
ties, and  practice  in  the  parts  of  the  country 
where  we  need  them  the  most. 

We  must  buUd  the  health  facilities  and 
buy  the  equipment  that  communities  need. 

And  we  must  invest  in  new  and  better 
ways  to  get  good  health  care  to  our  people. 

It  is  urgent  that  we  create  these  expanded 
health  care  resources.  A  health  resource  de- 
velopment fund  should  be  created  to  assure 
that  funds  to  build  relources  are  consistent 
with  funds  spent  to  buy  health  care.  The 
need  Is  already  great>-and  It  will  become 
greater  as  national  health  insurance  elimi- 
nates economic  and  other  barriers  to  needed 
care. 

Both  those  who  offer  health  care  and  those 
who  receive  it — both  doctor  and  patient — 
know  that  it  Is  time  tor  change.  The  chal- 
lenge is  to  create  a  syatem  whose  incentives 
encourage  health  care  that  Is  best  for  both 
the  provided  and  the  patient.  The  challenge 
Is  to  bring  about  this  change  in  such  a  way 
that  we  meet  every  American's  need  for 
health  care  while  protecting  every  Ameri- 
can's right  of  freedom  of  choice.  Such  a 
system  can  be  built^-and  can  maJce  the 
following  guarantees  with  regard  to  free 
choice: 

The  Federal  OoverniAent  must  not  remove 
the  freedom  of  every  physician  and  every 
patient  to  choose  where  and  how  they  will 
give  or  receive  health  care. 

The  Federal  Government  must  not  take 
over  ownership  of  the  various  elements  of 
the  health  care  system. 

Neither  the  Federal  Government,  nor  any 
of  ita  agents,  should  m»ke  any  medical  judg- 
ments In  a  patient's  oare;  this  function  is 
reserved  solely  to  the  responsible  physician 
and  his  peers. 

The  Federal  Government  should  not  make 
community  policy,  but  should  offer  financial 
and  technical  support,  and  Information  and 
guidelines  based  on  national  planning  to 
support  local  policy  formulation. 

We  believe  that  the  debate  on  national 
health  Insiirance  has  reached  the  point 
where  it  U  possible  to  build  a  consensus  in 
the  Congress  in  support  of  these  principles 
and  thus  In  support  of  a  universal  and  com- 
prehensive system  of  national  health  Insur- 
ance. We  are  today  jointly  introducing  a  bUl 
that  we  believe  can  form  the  basis  for  such  a 
consensus. 

OKX  STBTXIC  roa  ALL  AMERICANS 

Our  bill  follows  the  essential  principle  of 
one  level  of  health  care  for  all  Americans. 
Every  American  regardless  of  the  source  of 
his  Income  would  be  protected  by  the  con- 
tributory health  Insurance  system  from  the 
day  he  is  bom  through  old  age.  Medicaid  Is 
repealed  and  social  security  and  welfare  re- 
cipients are  included  In  the  program  on  a 
contributory  basis.  Each  person  wUl  be  pro- 
tected under  the  National  Health  Insiirance 
Program  untU  he  is  eUgible  for  Medicare. 
BEKEtrrs 

Our  bill  would  provide  benefits  similar  to 
thoee  proposed  by  the  Administration— that 
is.  inpatient  hospital  services  with  no  day 
or  dollar  limitation;  physicians'  services  in 
home,  office,  or  elsewhere  with  no  dollar  lim- 
iUtion;  and  a  variety  of  other  medicsl  serv- 
ices which  in  general  would  be  subject  to  an 
annual  deductible  of  $150  and  35  percent 
coinsurance.   However,  we   would   not   apply 


deductibles  to  preventive  services  of  partic- 
ular importance  in  promoting  the  health 
of  the  next  generation^prenaui  care,  well- 
child  care,  dental  care  for  children  and  go 
on.  We  believe  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
remove  any  possible  barrier  to  the  receipt  of 
such  care  for  children  aQd  to  put  a  major  em- 
phasis in  any  national  health  Insurance  plan 
on  protecting  the  health  at  children. 

In  addition,  in  compctrison  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's bill,  our  blU  would  lower  the 
family  deductible  from  three  members  at  liso 
to  two  members — or  a  limit  of  $300  rather 
than  $450 — and  would  lower  the  maximum 
amount  for  which  any  family  would  be  li- 
able in  a  year  from  $1,$00  to  $1,000.  As  one 
way  of  maintaining  the  cost  of  the  benefits 
which  we  propose  at  approximately  the  same 
level  as  those  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion, we  are  suggesting  a  somewhat  more 
limited  drug  benefit.  There  is  great  adminis- 
trative difficulty  in  launching  a  comprehen- 
sive drug  insurance  program  and.  in  any 
event,  we  believe  it  \fi  wise  to  start  the  pro- 
gram on  a  scale  that  minimizes  these  prob- 
lems. 

Our  bill  provides  a  cal&strophic  plan  which 
covers  the  full  cost  of  services  included  in 
the  program  after  a  famUy  has  Incurred  an- 
nual expenses  of  $1,000. 

CONTINUOUS  COVEBAGX 

While  our  proposed  benefits  are  similar  to 
those  In  the  Administration's  recent  proposal, 
we  have  adopted  a  coverage  approach  that 
covers  the  worker  from  Job  to  job  as  in  social 
security  and  does  not  tie  oovwage  to  work 
with  a  particular  emi^oyer.  In  this  way,  we 
avoid  the  gaps  In  protection  and  the  com- 
plications inherent  in  iiny  approach  which 
rests  on  the  concept  of  requiring  etu;h  em- 
ployer to  pay  protection  for  his  own  work 
force. 

We  propose  to  finance  our  contributory 
plan  by  having  every  employer  pay  the  same 
percentage  of  payroll  and  every  employee  pay 
the  same  percentage  of  bis  earnings,  as  Is  the 
case  in  social  security  rsther  than,  as  in  the 
Administration's  plan,  oompelling  employers 
SLud  employees  to  pay  the  experience-rated 
costs  of  health  care  for  the  labor  force  of  the 
particular  employer.  We  are  greatly  con- 
cerned that  experience-rated  premiums,  em- 
ployer by  employer,  as  In  the  Administra- 
tion's plan,  rewards  the  employer  who  re- 
fuses to  hire  older  workers,  handlc^ped 
workers,  and  all  those  wbo  are  most  likely  to 
have  higher  health  costs. 

The  community-rated  premium  deter- 
mined nationally  in  our  plan  calls  for  a  con- 
tribution from  employers  of  3  percent  of  pay- 
roll up  to  an  earnings  level  of  $20,000  and  a 
contribution  from  the  employee  of  1  percent 
of  earnings  up  to  $20,000.  Those  with  un- 
earned income  but  wlttkout  earnings  from 
work  would  also  contribute  under  the  pro- 
gram on  the  basis  of  ooDtributlons  on  tbeli 
unearned  Income. 

Although  benefit  costs  are  approximately 
the  same  as  the  Administration's  plan,  ova 
approach  saves  over  5  percent  of  total  bene- 
fit costs — which  we  hAVe  used  fcr  Improved 
benefits — by  relying  on  s  social  security  col- 
lection approach  and  tbus  avoiding  certain 
private  insurance  costs  such  as  marketing. 

SIGNIFICANT  ROLE  OF  WIVATE  INSTTRANCE 
CAKBItR 

Under  our  proposal,  private  Insurance  and 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plans  would  have  a 
significant  role  In  the  administration  of  the 
program — as  far  as  physician  and  other 
no'i-lnstltutlonal  services  are  concerned. 
their  selection  and  role  would  differ  from 
that  now  in  use  In  the  Medicare  program.  In 
addition,  onr  bill  would  encourage  private 
Insurance  to  combine  the  basic  government 
program  with  supplementary  health  benefits 
and  other  group  Insurance  lieneflts  in  s 
variety  of  ways.  For  exainple,  our  bill  would 
leave   about   one-half   ^t   a   median-income 
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family's  health  costs  available  for  private 
Insurance  supplementation.  But  we  see  no 
purpose  to  be  served  and  much  difficulty 
and  exi>ense  in  the  notion  of  running  an 
essentially  compulsory,  government-required 
system  through  the  existing  marketing 
mechanism  of  private  ir.surance. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSTTRANCE  TSUST  FUND 

We  propose  that  the  contributions  of  em- 
ployers aud  employees  established  on  an 
average  or  national  community-rated  basis, 
be  aside  in  a  special  National  Health  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund.  The  transactions  of  this 
trust  fund  and  the  transactions  of  all  the 
trust  funds  of  our  comprehensive  social 
security  system  would  be  separated  out  from 
the  general  budget  Just  as  they  were  prior 
to  the  fiscal  year  1969  budget.  In  the  case 
of  this  proposed  National  Health  Insurance 
Plan  and  in  all  our  social  security  programs, 
we  are  dealing  with  what  is  essentially  a 
group  Insurance  and  retirement  system 
operated  by  the  government  In  trust  for 
those  covered  by  the  program.  These  funds 
are  not  and  should  not  be  available  for  any 
other  purpose  and  they  do  not  belong  in  the 
general  budget. 

SEPARATE  SOCIAL  SECUSITT  AGENCT 

Our  bill  sets  up  a  new  agency  of  govern- 
ment reporting  directly  to  the  President  and 
headed  by  a  bipartisan  board.  This  new 
Social  Security  Board  would  be  made  up  of 
the  present  Social  Security  Administration 
and  In  addition,  would  have  responsibility 
for  administering  the  new  National  Health 
Insurance  Program.  The  Social  Security 
Administration  today,  with  its  70,000  em- 
ployees and  some  1.300  offices  across  the 
country  and  with  responsibility  for  the  social 
security  cash  benefit  program,  medicare  and 
supplemental  security  Income,  Is  already  one 
of  the  largest  agencies  of  government  and  in 
any  event,  should  not  be  a  subordinate  part 
of  some  other  agency.  Even  more  impor- 
tantly, however,  the  concept  of  social  security 
as  a  group  insurance-retirement  system  calls 
for  a  separate  board  administration  and  an 
Independence  from  politics. 

HEALTH  DEVELOPMENT  RESOURCES  BOARD 

We  have  been  very  mindful  of  the  need 
for  coordination  between  the  administration 
of  the  new  National  Health  Insurance  system 
and  the  responsibility  of  planning  for  the 
development  of  health  services  and  facili- 
ties. Thus,  our  bin  would  create  a  National 
Health  Development  Resources  Board  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  assigns  to  It  the  continuing 
responsibility  for  the  development  and  the 
effective  availability  of  covered  services 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  National  Health 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  would  make  a  regular 
and  substantial  contribution  to  the  work 
of  this  resources  board  and  both  the  Chair- 
man of  the  new  Social  Security  Board  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Health  De- 
velopment Resources  Board  would  be  mem- 
bers of  a  National  Health  Insurance  Re- 
sources Advisory  Council. 

INCENTrVrS  FOR  EFFICIENCT  AND  QUALITT 

Rather  than  simply  passing  dollars  out  to 
providers,  the  health  Insurance  mechanism 
must  be  used  as  a  means  of  Increasing  ef- 
ficiency and  Improvements  in  the  health  care 
system.  Our  bill  contains  several  provisions 
designed  to  carry  out  this  objective.  The  pro- 
posal would  require  that  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organizations  review  all  services 
reimbursed  by  the  program  within  two  years 
of  the  effective  date  for  the  payment  of 
benefits. 

Institutional  providers  would  be  paid  on  a 
prospective  budget  basis  mcorporating  incen- 
tives for  efficiency,  and  would  only  be  reim- 
bursed for  types  and  volumes  of  services  cer- 
tified by  State  and  local  health  planning 
agencies. 

Professional  providers  would  be  reimbursed 
on  the  basis  of  fee  schedules  set  by  the  pro- 


fessional community  Itself  but  restrained  In 
overall  cost  by  a  total  base  year  expenditure 
level.  Overall  expenditures  would  be  allowed 
to  rise  in  accord  with  a  wage  and  price  Index 
similar  to  the  present  medicare  arrangement, 
but  the  fee  schedule  Itself  could  be  changed 
at  the  Initiative  of  the  profession. 

Physicians  choosing  to  participate  In  the 
program  would  be  paid  the  standard  fee  (In- 
cluding deductibles  and  coinsurance  for 
which  the  patient  would  be  billed  later  by 
the  plan)  for  all  procedures  for  all  patients 
and.  In  retiurn,  would  agree  not  to  charge 
the  patient  any  additional  amounts.  Non- 
participating  physicians  would  bill  their  pa- 
tients as  they  wished  and  collect  their  own 
bills  with  the  plan  paying  their  patients  the 
standard  fee  minus  deductibles  and  coin- 
surance. 

Institutional  providers  of  care  would  be 
required  to  meet  conditions  of  participation. 

In  addition,  the  program  would  encourage 
the  start-up  of  forms  of  health  care  organi- 
zation, such  as  HMO's,  that  offer  greater 
efficiency. 

HEALTH  CRXSrr  CARD 

Our  proposal  Incorporates  the  Administra- 
tion's plan  for  a  health  credit  card.  Thus, 
the  patient  would  not  need  to  pay  deduct- 
ibles and  coinsurance  at  the  time  services 
were  rendered  but  would  be  billed  later  by 
the  plan. 

GENERAL  REVENUE  PROGRAM  FOR  LOW-INCOME 
AMJBICANS 


CONCLUSION 


There  is  a  separate  program  for  low-income 
Americans  paid  for  from  general  revenues 
which  on  an  income-tested  basis  assists  such 
families  in  meeting  the  costs  of  deductibles 
and  coinsurance. 

MEDICARE  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  medicare  program  for  people  A  and 
over  and  thoee  totally  disabled  social  security 
beneficiaries  who  have  received  cash  benefits 
for  at  least  two  years  is  retained  as  a  separate 
program,  but  wherever  the  provisions  of  the 
new  National  Health  Insurance  system  are 
more  generous — as  for  example  in  removing 
all  limitations  on  the  number  of  days  paid 
for  In  a  hospital — the  more  generovis  provi- 
sions have  been  added  to  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram. 

LONG-TERM    CARE 

The  benefits  in  the  bill  that  we  have  de- 
scribed so  far  are  quite  similar  to  those  in 
the  Administrations'  bill  and  as  indicated, 
have  approximately  the  same  costs.  In  one 
major  re^>ect,  however,  the  bill  we  are  In- 
troducing will  add  a  totally  new  program  as 
a  separate  part  of  medicare  over  and  above 
anything  in  the  Administration's  proposal. 
Just  as  our  bill  recognizes  the  special  need 
among  the  young  for  preventive  services  to 
give  them  a  start  toward  a  healthy  life,  so 
does  it  recognize  the  q>eclal  needs  of  those 
In  old  age.  Tbe  bill,  therefore,  establishes  a 
new  program  under  medicare  to  meet  the 
long-term  care  needs  of  the  elderly  and  the 
severely  disabled.  We  believe  that  the  addi- 
tion of  this  new  program  will  complete  the 
goal  we  have  of  assuring  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  the  health  needs  of  all 
Americans. 

We  maintain  a  high  degree  of  financial 
participation  in  the  program  by  the  States 
and  require  a  monthly  premium  of  those 
who  voluntarily  enroll  under  it  similar  to 
that  paid  for  medical  services  under  Medi- 
care. 

This  additional  program  will  have  some 
additional  cost  associated  with  it,  primarily 
m  later  years  when  the  program  would  be- 
come fully  effective.  However,  preparing  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  the  long-term  care  pro- 
visions Is  extremely  difficult  since  there  are 
few  Insurance  precedents,  and  they  have  not 
yet  been  completed. 

The  addition  of  these  provisions  In  the  bill 
means  that  we  are  able  to  repeal  the  medic- 
aid program  with  all  of  its  complexities  and 
Inequities. 


We  have  sought  to  incorporate  and  recon- 
cile the  many  Insights  and  virtues  included 
in  the  growing  body  of  legislative  proposals 
submitted  to  the  Congress  so  as  to  develop 
a  program  that  would  achieve  the  various 
agreed  upon  objectives — support  continuing 
improvement  in  the  quality  and  accessibility 
of  care,  cover  all  appropriate  health  care 
needs  without  creating  incentives  for  using 
one  service  when  another  one  would  do  as 
well,  safeguard  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  by  including  reimbursement  mecha- 
nisms designed  to  foster  efficiency  in  the 
organization,  management,  and  delivery  of 
services,  assure  effective  and  continuing  re- 
view of  services  by  the  professional  com- 
munity and  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  re- 
sponsible partnerslilp  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  private  Insurance  community 
In  the  ongoing  administration  of  the 
program. 

We  have  welcomed  the  contributions  of  a 
large  number  of  Senators  and  Congressmen 
to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and,  partic- 
ularly on  the  benefit  package,  we  have  re- 
lied extensively  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Administration. 

We  now  call  on  all  Senators  and  Congress- 
men and  on  the  Administration  to  join  us  in 
a  constructive  effort  to  build  the  consensus 
needed  to  enact  the  National  Health  Insur- 
ance Program  so  desperately  needed  by  the 
American  people. 

We  call  on  health  care  providers  and  pa- 
tients, representatives  of  all  organizattona 
with  a  ^>eclal  Interest  In  the  provision  of 
proper  health  care  and  on  experts  on  our 
health  care  system  in  this  effort  to  build  a 
consensus  for  a  comprehensive,  xiniversal  na- 
tional health  Insurance  system. 

The  Comprehensive  National  Hkaltr 

Insurance  Act  of  1974 

Chief   Sponsors — Senator    Edward    M.    ECxn- 

iTEDT     and     Representative     Wilbur     D. 

Mills 

A.  general  approach 

The  bill  would  establish  a  contributory 
program  of  national  health  insurance  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  covering  comprehen- 
sive health  care  benefits  on  a  social  Insurance 
basis  to  all  Americans,  except  those  covered 
under  Medicare.  The  bill  would  r^ieal  the 
present  Medicaid  program  under  title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  present  Medi- 
care program  would  be  retained  except  that 
the  benefits  would  be  expanded  to  Include 
long-term  care,  outpatient  drug^,  and  certain 
extended  benefits. 

The  National  Health  Insurance  Program 
wotild  cover  every  family  and  Indivldoal  who 
contributes  to  the  program  and  would  be 
financed  by  contributions  from  employers, 
employees,  self-employed  Individuals,  thoee 
with  vmearned  Incomes,  and,  for  certain  ad- 
ditional benefits  for  those  with  lower  In- 
comes, by  general  revenues. 

The  program  would  be  administered  by  an 
Independent  Social  Security  Administration 
with  a  significant  role  for  private  health  In- 
surance in  the  administration  of  the  program 
for  both  institutlcmal  and  non-institutional 
care.  A  National  Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
would  be  established  to  receive  and  hold  con- 
tributions to  the  program  outside  of  the 
Federal  budget. 

A  new  title  would  be  added  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  establishing  a  Health  Re- 
sources Development  Board  re^xmsible  for 
assuring  that  the  aervicee  covered  under  the 
program  would  actually  be  available  to  all 
VS.  residents.  The  Board  would  receive  a 
continuing  contribution  from  the  National 
Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund  on  a  percentage 
basis  to  carry  out  its  responsibility. 

B.   PROPLX  COVERED 

All  residents  who  are  not  eligible  for  Medi- 
care would  be  eligible  for  the  program 
through  their  contributions  to  the  system. 
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OontrlbutloDS  would  be  nude  by  all  Ameri- 
cans who  b«ve  earned  or  unearned  Income  of 
any  kind,  including  governmental  benefits.' 
■ach  penon  wbio  u  fully  or  currently  In- 
sured, as  dsOnad  under  the  present  social 
seeurtty  law,*  and  his  depmdents  would  be 
eUglbls. 

Special  provisions  would  provide  immedi- 
ate coverage  under  the  plan  tar  the  rela- 
tively few  Individuals  who,  because  they  are 
new  entrants  into  the  work  force,  are  not 
fully  or  currently  Insured.  Coverage  would 
be  extended  to  an  employee  dvirlng  the  first 
week  during  which  he  worked  25  hours  or 
more;  coverage  would  not  end  until  after 
there  were  three  consecutive  weeks  In  each  of 
which  he  did  not  work  26  hours  or  more.  Peo- 
ple J\iBt  starting  out  in  self -employment,  or 
starting  to  receive  unearned  income,  would 
be  rtlglble  beglnnmg  with  the  first  day  of 
the  first  year  in  which  they  have  such 
income. 

In  addition,  all  social  security  and  rail- 
road retirement  cash  beneficiaries  (includ- 
ing widows  and  widowers  under  age  65)  who 
are  not  ellgl)>le  for  coverage  imder  Medi- 
care, would  be  covered.  BCzlstlng  rules  for  eli- 
gibility under  Medicare  would  not  be 
changed. 

c.  SCOTS  or  amsFiis 

Benefits  covered  under  the  NaUonal  Health 
Insurance  Z^an  would  be  the  following: 

1)  Inpatient  hoqiltal  services  with  no  day 
or  dcriOar  limitation; 

2)  Physicians'  services,  in  home,  ofllce.  or 
•Isawhero.  with  no  dollar  limitation; 

3)  Medical  and  other  health  services  (as 
daflnad  under  medicare,  e.g.,  prosthetic  de- 
vloea.  dialysis  equipment  and  supplies,  x-rays, 
labontory.  amh<ilance.  etc.) : 

4)  Home  health  services— 100  visits  per 
year; 

8)  Post-hoq>ital  extended  care  services — 
100  days  per  year; 

6)  Mental  health  services — InpaUent,  30 
full  days  in  a  psychiatric  hospital  or  60  par- 
tial days;  outpatient  services  in  a  compre- 
hensive community  care  center  equivalent 
to  the  costs  of  30  visits  to  a  private  prac- 
tttlBBer  or  outpatient  services  of  a  private 
practitioner  equal  to  half  the  costs  of  80 
visits: 

7)  Outpatient  preecrlptlon  drugs  and  bio- 
logieals  for  specified  chronic  conditions; 

8)  Preventive  ear»  services — 

a.  Routine  dental  se»' vices  for  children 
under  age  18; 

b.  Developmental  vision  care  services,  rou- 
tine eye  and  vision  exams,  and  lenses  or  eye- 
glasBSs,  for  children  under  age  13; 

c.  Hearing  aids  and  exams  for  children 
under  age  18; 

d.  WeU-chlld  care  to  age  8; 

e.  Prenatal  care;  and 

f.  Ptently  planning  eervices. 

AU  snTleea  except  those  listed  under  pre- 
ventive care  would  be  subject  to  a  combined 
annual  per  person  deductible  of  $180.  Ko 
family  would  have  to  meet  more  tbaa  a  de- 
duetlblea.  AU  sen  lees,  except  drugs,  would 
be  subject  to  a  SS-peroent  ooinsuranoe.  Out- 
patient drugs  would  be  subject  to  a  separate 
oopayment  at  fl  per  preecrlptlon  drug.  As 
iiuiieatsd  above,  preventive  care  services 
would  not  be  subject  to  any  deductible. 

The  medloare  program  would  continue  to 
cover  existing  people  and  benefits  but  would 


1  Active  duty  members  of  the  armed  forces 
WDxild  not  be  covered  but  would  remain  un- 
der the  military  health  program. 

■A  fully  Insured  person,  as  the  tenn  is 
defined  In  the  bill,  means  an  Individual  who 
has  had  income  taxable  under  the  program 
of  at  least  $80  a  quarter  for  40  quarters  or 
more  or  for  one  quarter  per  year  between  the 
year  the  individual  reaches  age  23  and  the 
conent  year.  A  currently  insured  individual 
!■  one  who  has  had  such  income  for  at  least 
«  mlendar  quarters  out  of  the  prior  three 


be  amended  to  Include  outpatient  prescrip- 
tion drugs,  as  under  the  National  Health 
Insurance  Plan,  and  a  hew  voluntary  long- 
term  care  program.  The  long-term  care  pro- 
gram would  primarily  cover  non-lnstltutlonal 
medical  and  social  services,  and,  when  de- 
termined medically  neceesary,  long-term  in- 
stitutional services.  Sueh  services  woiild  be 
covered  when  provided  through  community 
long-term  care  centers  specially  organized 
and  approved  for  this  purpose,  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  States  and  localities. 

For  persons  covered  under  medicare,  the 
current  medicare  cost-sharing  amounts 
would  continue  to  be  applicable  to  covered 
servloee — ^not  the  deductible  and  coinsurance 
amounts  set  for  services  under  the  National 
Htelth  Insurance  Plan.  The  Medicare  patient 
would  also  be  re^>onsUile  for  the  $1  copay- 
ment  on  outpatient  prescription  drugs.  How- 
ever, Medicare  beneficiaries  would  also  be 
protected  under  the  catastrophic  elements  of 
the  national  plan  described  below. 

The  bill  Includes  a  q>ecial  provision  de- 
signed to  protect  against  catastrophic-type 
illness  expenses.  Under  the  National  Health 
Insurance  Plan  and  Medicare,  cost-sharing 
for  covered  services  (i.e.,  the  sum  of  deducti- 
ble and  coinsurance  amounts  Incurred), 
would  be  limited  to  a  maximum  mimifti 
amount  of  $1,000.  The  81,000  annual  limita- 
tion on  cost-sharing  woxild  also  be  applied 
to  services  covered  under  Medicare.  (The  $1 
oopayment  on  drugs  would  not  be  Included 
as  coinsurance  for  this  purpose) . 

The  bill  contains  provlBlons  for  reducing 
the  inQ>act  of  deductibles  and  coinsurance 
amounts  on  those  with  lowrar  Incomes.  Por 
example,  for  a  family  of  four  with  an  annual 
income  of  $4,800  or  less,  the  deductibles  and 
colnsvirance  would  never  be  collected  from 
the  patient  by  the  credit  card  agency  de- 
scribed below.  For  families  with  incomes 
above  $4,800,  the  amount  collected  by  the 
agency  for  incurred  deductibles  and  coin- 
surance could  be  no  hi^er  than  26  percent 
of  the  difference  between  $4,800  and  actual 
family  income.  For  exan^ile,  a  family  of  four 
with  $6,000  mcome  would  pay  no  more  than 
$800 — one-fourth  of  the  $1,300  difference  be- 
tween $4,800  and  $6,000. 

At  the  $8,800  annual  Income  level,  the 
maximum  deductible  and  coinsurance  that 
could  be  billed  would  reach  the  $1,000  maxi- 
mum which  applies  to  everyone  \mder  the 
catastrophic  element  of  the  program.  This 
special  provision  for  those  with  lower  incomes 
would  be  financed  from  general  revenuee  and 
not  from  the  contributions  of  those  covered 
under  the  program. 

Throiigh  ctdlectlve  bargaining,  employers 
could  agree  to  pay  part  or  all  of  their  em- 
ployees' required  contribution. 

The  effective  date  of  benefits  would  lie 
JxUy  1,  1976,  but  the  Health  Resource  De- 
velopment Board  vroukl  be  appropriated 
funds  in  FT  1975  and  FT  1976  to  begin  re- 
source development  In  anticipation  of  the 
program. 

D.     ADMIWIStRATION 

The  present  Social  Security  AdnUnlstra- 
tlon  would  become  a  new  independ'jnt  agency 
headed  by  a  Social  Security  Board  composed 
of  three  members  (no  more  than  two  mem- 
bers from  the  same  political  party) .  The  In- 
dependent Social  Security  Administration 
(SSA)  would  continue  to  administer  the 
present  cash  social  security  program,  the 
supplemental  security  income  program,  and 
the  medicare  program;  it  would  also  adminis- 
ter the  National  Health  Insurance  Program 
established  under  this  bfll. 

For  Institutional  services,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  would  use  Intermedi- 
aries much  as  it  now  does  under  the  Medicare 
program.  For  physicians'  services  and  other 
non-institutional  servlcts,  carriers  selected 
by  employers  with  1,000  or  more  employees 
would  administer  the  peogram  on  behalf  of 
*h«  employees,  and  their  dependents  of  that 
employer.  Such  employeiB.  as  well  as  institu- 
tional providers,  would  have  the  option  of 


dealing  directly  with  the  SSA.  For  aU  people 
not  covered  by  large  employers,  carrier  con- 
tracts would  be  awarded  by  SSA  on  a  com- 
petitive basis,  in  each  geographical  area  of 
the  country.  Contracts  would  be  for  two 
years. 

Every  lnsvu«d  individeal  whether  covered 
under  the  National  Health  Insurance  Plan  or 
the  Medicare  program,  woxild  lie  issued  a 
health  benefits  card,  similar  to  a  credit  card. 
Indicating  his  status  as  an  insured  individual 
for  purposes  of  covered  beneflts.  The  Social 
Security  Administration,  or  a  consortium  of 
participating  carriers  at  their  request,  would 
be  responsible  for  administering  the  opera- 
tion of  the  health  bene^ts  card  system.  Un- 
der this  system,  participating  providers  would 
not  collect  the  deductibles  and  coinsurance 
amounts  from  the  patient,  but  would  be  paid 
in  full  by  the  program.  Deductible  and  coin- 
surance  amounts  woiUd  t>e  billed  later  di- 
rectly to  the  patients  by  the  program. 
X.  mrANCiNG 

The  new  National  He$lth  Insurance  Pro- 
gram would  be  financed  by  payroll  taxes  of 
4  percent  on  annual  eammgs  in  employ, 
ment  up  to  $20,000  a  year.  Employers  would 
be  responsible  for  at  least  3  percent,  with 
employees  i>aylng  no  more  than  1  percent. 
The  employer  coiild  choose  to  pay  the  full 
foiur  percent.  Self-employed  IndivldualB 
would  pay  a  single  rata  of  2  and  one-half 
percent  up  to  $20,000  on  their  covered  earn- 
ings. People  who  do  not  have  a  combination 
of  annual  earnings  and  $elf-en^>loyment  in- 
come totaling  at  least  $80,000  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  a  tax  of  two  and  one-half  per- 
cent on  all  unearned  Income  (from  any  reg- 
ular source,  including  governmental  bene- 
flts, except  that  AFDC  benefits  would  be 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  1  percent  on  the  recipi- 
ent and  3  percent  on  the  State)  up  to  the 
$20,000  base. 

Special  provisions  woUld  assure  a  tax  re- 
fund for  those  situations  where  the  total 
contributions  of  the  members  of  a  family 
exceeded  the  $20,000  base. 

The  cost  of  the  provltfon  for  eliminating 
or  reducing  bUllngs  for  incurred  deductibles 
and  coinsurance  would  be  met  from  general 
revenues  plus  a  continuing  contribution 
from  the  States  equal  to  their  Medicaid 
dollar  expenditures  in  calendar  year  1973 
or  their  3-percent  conttibutlons  for  AFDC 
families,  wliichever  is  higher. 

All  of  the  ftmds  necessary  to  support  the 
program  would  flow  thXough  the  NationBl 
Health  Insurance  Trost  Fund  established 
under  the  bill.  The  Medicare  trust  fimds 
would  continue  to  exist  in  their  present 
form.  However,  all  theee  contributory  tnist 
fund  fiscal  operations  would  be  completely 
separate  from  the  Federal  budget. 

r.    PAYMENTS   TO   AKD   STAMDAROS  FOR 

PHovmxBs  or  bzkvicks 
The  standards  for  th4  various  payments 
of  services  under  the  program  would  resem- 
ble those  now  used  in  the  Medicare  program. 
State  health  agencies  would  be  used  to  de- 
termine compliance  with  the  conditions  of 
participation  for  hospitals,  skilled  nursing 
facilities,  mtermediate  care  facilities,  home 
health  agencies,  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations, neighborhood  tiealth  centers,  and 
community  mental  health  centers.  Payments 
to  Im.tltutlonal  providers  of  services  would 
be  on  the  basis  of  a  variety  of  prospective 
payment  systems  with  ineentive  payments  to 
better  performing  providers;  half  of  the  In- 
centive payment  to  a  provider  woxild  have 
to  be  passed  on  to  the  provider's  staff  and 
employees. 

Payments  for  the  serylces  of  physicians 
and  certam  other  professional  practitionera 
would  be  on  the  basis  of  tee  schedules  estab- 
li^ed  by  the  respective  professions.  The 
schedules  would  have  to  be  accepted  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  if  actuarial 
calculations  showed  that  the  resulting  costs 
would  not  exceed  those  actually  experienced 
in  a  base  year  adjusted  for  changes  In  prioss 
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and  earnings  under  an  index  reflecting  such 
changes. 

Physicians  who  choose  to  participate  in 
the  prc^ram  would  receive  the  full  fee 
schedule  amount  directly  from  the  program 
lor  all  services  to  all  their  patients  (with  the 
deductible  and  coinsurance  amounts  col- 
lected directly  from  the  patient  by  the  pro- 
^m  under  the  health  beneflts  credit  card 
system).  In  the  case  of  physicians  who  do 
not  participate,  payment  at  the  fee  sched- 
ule amount,  less  deductible  and  ooinsvirance 
amounts,  would  be  paid  by  the  program  di- 
rectly to  the  patients;  non-piarticlpating 
physicians  would  have  to  look  to  the  patient 
for  payment  of  his  charge,  which  could  ex- 
ceed the  fee  schedule  amount. 

For  all  other  covered  items  and  services, 
payment  would  be  made — as  imdw  the  Medi- 
care program  now — on  the  basts  of  the  lowest 
cost  of  the  items  or  services  which  are  widely 
and  consistently  available  in  a  locality. 

Conditions  of  payment  for  covered  services 
would  resemble  those  now  applied  to  the 
Medicare  program  with  the  following  addi- 
tions: 

Payments  would  not  be  made  to  any  in- 
stitutional provider  for  services  whose  char- 
acter or  quantity  have  not  received  the  posi- 
tive endorsement  of  the  State  and  local 
health  planning  agencies  for  the  year  being 
budgeted;  payment  would  not  be  made  for 
certain  physicians'  services  unless  performed 
by  recognized  specialists;  surgery  could  be 
performed  only  after  the  patient  had  been 
referred  to  a  surgeon  by  a  primary  physician; 
certain  surgical  and  other  majOT  proced\ires 
could  be  performed  only  after  consultation 
with  an  additional  specialist;  and  all  covered 
services  would  have  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organization 
In  that  area,  effective  two  years  after  the 
program  liegins. 
G.  irmrr  om  othxb  oovxaNXXNT  fbooxams 

Medicare  would  be  retained  but  would  be 
liberalized,  primarily  in  the  benefit  area  with 
the  addition  of  two  new  benefits — outpatient 
prescription  drugs,  and  a  new  voluntary 
long-term  care  program.  The  existing  title 
XIX  program  (Medicaid)  would  be  repealed. 
The  Veterans  Administration  would  contin- 
ue to  operate  a  separate  health  care  sys- 
tem for  those  eligible  for  VA  benefits;  the 
Indian  Health  Service  would  continue  to  pro- 
vide health  care  to  eligible  Indians;  the 
health  Insurance  program  for  servicemen  and 
their  families  (CHAMPDS)  would  also  con- 
tinue. 

H.    OTHXB    MAJOa    PBOVISION'S 

Establishes  wthm  HEW  a  semi-autonomoiis 
Health  Reeources  Board  which  wovild  spe- 
cifically be  charged  with  assuring  avallabllty 
In  all  parts  of  the  country  of  the  services 
covered  under  the  programs.  Authorizes  for 
these  purposes  $400  million  in  FY  1978,  $600 
million  in  FY  1977,  and  in  FY  1978  two  per- 
cent of  the  amounts  deposited  In  or  appro- 
priated to  (In  tho  prior  fiscal  year)  the  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  l^i 
percent  of  those  amounts  in  fiscal  year  1979, 
and  1  percent  for  all  later  years. 

8.3286 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Seciurity  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  national  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram for  all  Americans  within  the  social 
security  system,  to  improve  the  beneflts  in 
the  medicare  program  including  a  new  pro- 
gram of  long-term  care,  to  Improve  Federal 
programs  to  create  the  health  resounies 
needed  to  supply  health  care,  to  provide  for 
the  administration  of  the  national  health 
insurance  program  and  the  existing  social 
security  programs  by  a  newly  established 
independent  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, to  provide  for  the  administration  of 
health  resouros  development  by  a  aeml- 
ind^iendent  Board  in  the  Department  of. 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotiae  of 


Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act,  divided  into  titles  and  sections  accord- 
ing to  the  following  table  of  contents,  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Comprehensive  National  Health 
Insurance  Act  of  1974". 
Sec.  1.  Short  title. 

Sec.  2.  Findings  and  declaration  of  purpose. 
TITLE  I— NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

PROORAM 
Sec.  101.  Establishment  of  program. 
"TITLE   XX— NATIONAL   HEALTH   INSUR- 
ANCE PROORAM 
"Sec.  2001.  ShOTt  title. 
"Sec.  2002.  Free  choice  by  patient  and  prac- 

tloner. 
"Sec.  2003.  Administration  of  program. 
"Pakt  a — ScoFx  or  Benxtxts 
"(a)  Covered  services. 
"(b)  Coverage  limits. 
"(c)  Deductible  and  coinsurance. 
"(d)   Catastrophic  coverage, 
"(e)  Review  of  services. 
"Sec.  2012.  Payment    for    outpatient    drugs 
and  blologlcals. 
"Past  B — Kr.iniBnjTT  roa  Bkneftts 
"Sec.  2021.  Eligible  individuals. 

"Paet  C — Mxthod  or  Payment  to  Rt,tptwi.x 
Iin>ivmTrAi.a 

"Sec.  2031.  Establishment  of  individual  ac- 
counts. 
"Sec.  2032.  Payment  for  items  and  services 
and   collection   of   deductibles 
and  coinsurance. 
"Sec.  2033.  Special  waiver  of  or  Imitation  on 
deductibles     and     aolnsurance 
for  lower  Income  families  (with 
financing   from   general   reve- 
nues). 
"Sec.  2034.  Information  and  data  to  facili- 
tate administration. 
"Part  D — Admikistxation  of  Program  C 
"Sec.  2041.  Conditions  of  and  limitations  on 
payment, 
"(a)   Requirement  of  requests  and  certi- 
flcations. 

"(b)  No  payments  to  Federal  providers  of 
services. 

"(c)  Payment  for  emergency  hospital  serv- 
ices. 

"(d)  Payment  for  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices prior  to  notification  of  noneliglhillty. 

"(e)    Paynvent  for  posthospital  extended 
care  services. 
"  (f )  Payment  for  home  health  services. 
"(g)  Limitation  on  payment  for  outpatient 
drugs  and  biologicals. 

"(h)  Limitations  on  payment  for  surgery 
and  other  specialized  services. 

"(1)  Limitation  on  payment  for  practi- 
tioner services  furnished  in  nonptkittclpat- 
Ing  hospital. 

"(J)  Limitation  on  payment  for  certain 
prosthetic  devices. 

"(k)  Payment    for   certain    patient   serv- 
ices furnished  by  nonpartlclpating  hospital. 
"(1)   Collection  by  hospitals  of  customary 
charges  for  certain  outpatient  services. 
"Sec.  2042.  Payment  to  provldara  of  serrkses; 
proqMctlve    determination   of 
pigment  to  provldan;  qualitj 
management  payments. 
"Sec.  2043.  Agreements    with    provldsKa    at 

services. 
"Sec.  2044.  Use  of  public  agenda*  oc  prlrat* 
organizations  to  fadUtate  pay- 
ment to  providers  of  aervloes. 
"Sec.  3048.  Use  of  earners  for  artrntnlirtratlon 

of  nonlnstitutional  benefits. 
"See.  3046.  Payment  to  phyelela&s  and  other 

health  prof  eatf  cnals. 
"Sec.  3047.  Special    provisions    relating    to 
outpatient  drugs  and  blologl- 
cals. 

"(a)  National  Health  Ineuranee  Pormulaiy 
Committee. 
"(b)  Fonaxduj. 


"(c)  Limitations  on  payment  for  charges 
of  providers  of  services. 

"(d)  Reasonable  allowance  for  ou^Mtient 
drugs  and  biologicals. 

"(e)  Special  provisions  for  physicians  dis- 
pensing outpatient  drugs  and  blologicaU. 
"Sec.  2048.  National  Health  Insiurance  Tnist 
Fund. 

"Part  E — ^Miscexlanxous  Provisions 
"Sec.  2051.  Definitions. 

"(a)  Inpatient  hospital  services. 

"(b)  Hospital. 

"(c)  Psychiatric  hospital. 

"(d)  TuberculoBls  hospital. 

"(e)  Physicians'  services. 

"(f)  Physician. 

"(g)  Medical  and  other  health  services. 

"(h)  Extended  care  services. 

"  (i)  Poethospital  extended  caie  services. 

"(J)  SkUled  nursing  facility. 

"(k)  Utilization  review. 

"(1)     Agreements    for    transfer    between 
skilled  nursing  facilities  and  hospitals. 

"(m)  Home  health  services. 

"(n)  Home  health  agency. 

"(o)  Outpatient  physical  therapy  services. 

"(p)  Drugs  and  biologicals. 

"(q)  Outpatient  drugs  and  bicdogicalB. 

"(r)  Routine  dental  services. 

"(s)  Dentist. 

"(t)  Eyeglasses. 

"(u)  Eye  and  vision  examination. 

"(v)  Hearing  aids  and  examinations. 

"(w)  Physician  extender  services. 

"(X)  Carrier. 

"(y)  Arrangements  for  certain  services. 

"(z)  State  and  United  States. 

"(aa)  Provider  of  services. 

"(bb)  Participating  pharmacy. 

"(cc)  WeU-chUd  care. 
"Sec.  2062.  Consultation  with  State  agencies 
and  other  organisattons  to  de- 
velop conditiona  of  participa- 
tion for  providers  of  services. 
"Sec.  2063.  Use  of  State  agencies  to  deter- 
mine compliance  by  providers 
of  services  with  conditions  of 
participation. 
2064.  Effect  of  accreditation. 


"Sec. 


"Sec. 
"Sec. 


2066. 


Determinations;  appeals. 
2066.  Overpayments  on  behalf  of  in- 
dividuals   and    settlement    of 
claims  for  benefits  on  behalf  of 
deceased  individuals. 

"Sec.  2057.  AppUcatlon  of  certcdn  provisions 
of  title  n. 

"Sec.  2068.  Designation  oS  organisation  or 
publication  by  name. 

"Sec.  2069.  Penalttes. 

"Sec.  2060.  Provider  Reimbursement  Review 
Board. 

"Sec.  2061.  National  Health  Instirance  Bene- 
fits Advisory  Council. 

"Sec.  3062.  Regulations.". 

Sec.  102.  Taxes  and  coverage  for  health  in- 
surance puipoaee. 

Sec.  103.  Tax  refunds  for  certain  servicemen. 

Sec.  104.  Professional  standards  review. 

Sec.  105.  Repeal  of  medicaid  program. 
TTTLB  n— CHANOES  IN  MEDICARX 
PROORAM 

Sec.  301.  Establishment    of   medicare    long- 
term  care  program. 

"PAax  D — ^Long-Term  Cars  Servicxs  FmocajM 

"Sec.  1881.  Establishment  of  program. 

"Sec.  1883.  EllglbUity  for  long-term  care 
service  benefits. 

"Sec.  1883.  Scope  of  benefits. 

"Sec.  1884.  State  long-term  care  agency. 

"Sec.  1888.  Payment  of  premiums. 

"Sec.  1888.  Federal  Long-Term  Care  Trust 
Fund. 

"Sec  1887.  Functions  of  community  long- 
term  care  oentera. 

"Sec.  1888.  Payment  to  States  for  reimburse- 
ment of  community  long-term 
care  centers. 

"Sec.  1880.  Definition  of  terms  used  Va  this 
part. 
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"(»)  Oommunlty  long-tann  care  center. 

"(b)  Oovenilng  board. 

"(e)  Nutrition  semcM. 

"(d)  HoDMBUkker  MrvloM. 

"(e)  InaUtuttonal  aervloee. 

"(t)  Batam  health  aerrlces. 

"(8)  Day  oare:  foctar  home  care. 

"(h)  Community    mental    health    center 

outpatient  eer^loea. 
"(1)  Intermediate  care  facility. 
"Sec.  1800.  Payment  method  for  ccmmunlty 

long-term  care  centers. 
"Sec.  1881.  Mlacenaneoua  provlilonB. 
"Sec.  1883.  Determlnatlona  and  appeals." 
See.aoa.  Corerage  of  preacrlptlon  drugs. 
See.  308.  Termination  of  deductible  and  co- 
Insurance  obligation  In  cases  of 
catastrophic  Illness  or  Injury. 
Sec.  30«.  Kllmtnatlon  of  posthospiui  require- 
ment for  home   health   services 
under  part  A  of  medicare. 
Sec.  300.  Elimination  of  durational  limits  on 

Inpatient  hospital  services. 
Sec.  308.  XUmlnatlon  of  blood  deductibles. 
Sec.  307.  Changes  In  payment  procedures  and 
administrative  meehanlsms  under 
medicare  program. 
TTITJ  m— PTOKPKWiaWT  SOCIAL 
SBCUHl'l'Y  ADMPHBTKATIOy 
Sec.  301.  Declaration  of  purpose. 
Sec.  803.  Social  Security  Administration. 
Sec.  303.  Transitional  provisions. 
Sec.  304.  Miscellaneous       and       confonnlng 

amendments. 
Sec.  306.  Amendments   to   Budget   and   Ac- 
counting Act. 
Sec.  308.  Amendments    to    title    5.    United 

SUtesCode. 
Sec.  307.  Kffectlve  date. 

TITLE   IV— AMENDMENT   TO  FXTBUC 
HEALTH    SERVICE    ACT 
Sac.  401.  Purpose. 

Sec.  403.  Health      Resources      Development 
Board. 

"TXTLB    XIV— HEALTH  RESOURCES 

DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

"Pabt  a — ADiuNisiaanvx  PiovmoNs 

Rxspacmro  Bouuo 

"Sec.  1401.  BsUbllshment  of  Board. 

"Sec.  1408.  Executive  Director;  delegation  of 
authority. 

"Sec.  1403.  FersoiUMl. 

"Sec.  1404.  Information. 

"Sec.  1406.  Annual  report. 

"PA«r  B — PuMcnoKs  o»  thi  Bcaxd 

"Sec.  1411.  Oeneral  provisions. 

"Sec.  1413.  atodlea  and  evaluations,  systems 
development,  tests  and  dem- 
onstrations. 

"Sec.  1413.  Research. 

"Sec.  1414.  Planning. 

"Sec.  1416.  Oeneral  pt^clee  and  priorities. 

"Sec.  1416.  OrgaiUzatlons  for  the  care  of  am- 
bulatory patients. 

"Sec.  1417.  Recruitment.      education      and 

„  training  of  personnel. 

•Sec.  1418.  General  provisions  respecting 
loans. 

"Paw  O— NsnoirsL  Aovibokt  Oomtcr 
"Sec.  1431.  National   Health   Insurance   1 
sources  Advisory  Council. 
"Pa«t   D— PDironro 
"Sec.  14S1  Authorization  of  i4>proprlatlons; 

payments  from  Trust  Pund  " 

TITLE    V— MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 
Sec.  601.  Private  supplemental  health  Insur- 

»nce  certtflcatlon  program. 

'""31*      XV— PRIVATE      SUPPLEMENTAL 

HEALTH  INSURANCE  CERTmCATION 
"Sec.  1601.  Purpose. 
"Sec.    1603.    Certlfloatton    of   supplemental 

health  Insurance  policies. 
"Sec.  1608.  Standards  with  respect  to  supple- 
mental health  Insurance  poU- 
clss. 
"Sac.  1804.  Establishment  <rf  emblem  to  In- 
dicate oertUoatlon. 
"Sec.  1606.  Report  to  Congress.". 


Sec.  602.  Existing  employer -employee  health 
benefit  plans  unaffected. 

Sec.  603.  Planning  by  health  care  providers 
and  conditions  for  payment. 

Sec.  604.  Technical  and  oonformlng  amend- 
ments. 

Sec.  806.  Additional  technical  and  conform- 
ing amendments  and  transition- 
al provisions. 

Sec.  608.  Effective  date. 

FINDmOS  AND  DECLARATION  OP 
PURPOSB 
Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  health  of  the  Nation's  people  is 
the  foundation  of  their  well-being  and  of  our 
Nation's  strength,  productivity,  and  wealth- 

(2)  adequate  health  oare  for  aU  of  our 
people  must  now  be  recognized  as  a  rljrhf 
and 

(3)  a  system  of  national  health  insurance 
Is  the  means  to  implement  that  right 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Aet  is— 

(1)  to  create  a  system  of  national  health 
insurance  benefits  which  wlU  make  compre- 
hensive health  services  avaUable  to  all  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States; 

(2)  through  the  operation  of  the  system. 
to  effect  modifications  la  the  organization 
and  methods  of  delivery  of  health  services 
which  wUl  Increase  the  avallabUlty  and  con- 
tinuity of  care,  will  enhaace  its  quality.  wlU 
emphasize  the  maintenance  of  health  as"  well 
as  the  treatment  of  lllneas  and.  by  improv- 
ing the  efficiency  and  the  utilization  of  serv- 
ices and  by  strengthening  professional  and 
financial  controls,  wlU  restrain  the  mounting 
cost  of  care  whUe  providing  fair  and  reason- 
able compensaUon  to  those  who  furnish  it: 

(3)  through  programs  of  health  resource 
development  based  on  National.  State,  and 
areawlde  planning,  to  assure  that  the 
amounts  and  kinds  of  manpower,  facilities, 
and  services  needed  to  oibtaln  health  care 
covered  by  this  insiwance  are  actually  avail- 
able In  every  community;  and 

(4)  through  an  independent  contributory, 
social  insurance  program  which  administers 
fimds  placed  in  trust  by  all  Americans,  to 
assiue  a  stable  and  systematically  managed 
program  which  responds  to  the  needs  of  both 
its  beneficiaries  and  those  who  provide  health 
care  services  in  the  Nation. 

TTTLE  I— NA-nONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 

ESTABLISH MEXT    0»    PROGRAM 

Sbc.  101.  The  Social  Security  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  title: 

'TITLE   XX— NATIONAL   HEALTH    INSUR- 
ANCE progham 

"SHORT   TTBLE 

"^c.  2001.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'National  Health  Insurance  Program'. 

"FREE    CHOICE    BY    PATIENT     AND    PRACnTIONER 

"Sac.  2002.  The  administration  of  this 
title  shall  not  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
every  physician  and  every  patient  to  choose 
where  and  how  they  will  give  or  receive 
health  care.  Neither  the  Board  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  nor  any  of  its 
agents,  shall  make  medicaa  Judgments  with 
respect  to  a  patient's  health  care;  this  func- 
tion U  reserved  solely  to  the  physician  and 
his  peers.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mean  that  the  Administration  may 
own  or  operate  any  of  the  various  elements 
of  the  health  care  system. 

"ADMINISTRATION    Of    FBOGRAM 

"Sk.  3008.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  title,  the  national  health  in- 
■uranoe  program  esubllsked  by  this  tlUe 
ahall  be  administered  by  the  Board  of  the 
Social  Security  Administisation  estabUshed 
by  section  701  (hereinafter  in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Administration').  The  Ad- 
ministration may  perform  any  of  its  fvmc- 
tlons  under  this  title  dlrecUy.  or  by  contract 
providing  for  payment  in  advance  or  bylfiy 
of  reimbursement,  and  in  iuch  installments, 
aa  the  Administration  may  deem  necessary! 
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"(b)  The  Administration  may  contact 
With  any  person,  agency,  or  Institution  to  se- 
cure on  a  reimbursable  basis  such  special 
data,  actuarial  Information  and  other  infor- 
mation as  may  be  necessary  In  the  carrying 
out  of  its  functions  under  t:>»«^  title. 

"(c)  In  the  course  of  a&y  hearing,  Inves- 
tigation, or  other  proceeding  that  It  u  au- 
thorized to  conduct  under  this  title,  the  Ad- 
ministration may  administer  oaths  and  afflr- 
mations.  I 

"Past  A — Scope  of  Bxncfits 
"benefits  PROvmn) 
"Covered  Sei^vlces 

"Sec.  2011.  (a)(1)  EligllblUty  of  an  indi- 
vidual for  health  insurance  benefits  under 
the  program  established  by  this  title  consists 
of  entitlement  to  have  payment  made  on  be- 
half of  such  individual  la  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  tiUa  for  the  followlne 
items  and  services: 

"  ( A)   inpatient  hospital  Services; 

"(B)   physicians' services; 

"(C)   medical  and  other  health  services; 

"(D)   home  health  services; 

"(E)   post-hospital  extended  care  services; 

"(F)   outpatient  drugs  a»d  blologicals; 

"(O)  routine  dental  services  for  indi- 
viduals imder  the  age  of  ISj 

"(H)  developmental  vision  care  services,  as 
defined  In  regulations,  routine  eye  and  vision 
examinations,  and  eyeglasses,  for  individuals 
under  the  age  of  13;  and 

'•(I)  hearing  aids  and  examinations  there- 
for, for  Individuals  under  the  age  of  13. 
The  items  and  services  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  include  items  and  services 
related  to  mental  health  care,  including 
those  furnished  in  cases  «f  alcoholism  and 
drug  abuse. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  ijie  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1),  payment  under  the  program 
will  not  be  made  for  items  and  services 

"(A)  which  are  not  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary for  the  diagnosis  or  treatment  of  con- 
genital defect,  illness,  or  Injury  or  to  im- 
prove the  functioning  of  a  malformed  body 
member;  except  that  nothing  In  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  prevent  payment  imder  the 
program  for  family  planning  and  prenatal 
care  Items  and  services,  routine  dental  serv- 
ices for  individuals  under  the  age  13,  rou- 
tine eye  and  vision  examtoatlons  for  indi- 
viduals under  the  age  of  13.  examinations  for 
hearing  aids  for  mdlviduals  under  the  age  of 
13,  and  weU-chUd  care  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 2051  (cc)  )  for  individuals  under  the  age 

"(B)  which  are  eyeglasses  or  eye  examina- 
tions therefor,  or  hearing  aids  or  examlna- 
tions  therefor,  except  for  chUdren  under  the 
age  of  13; 

■•(C)  for  which  the  individual  furnished 
such  items  or  services  haa  no  legal  obliga- 
tion to  pay  and  which  no  other  person  (by 
reason  of  such  individual's  membership  m  a 
prepayment  plan  or  otherwise)  has  a  legal 
obUgation  to  provide  or  p^  for; 

"(D)  which  are  not  provided  within  the 
United  States,  except  to  th4  extent  that  pay- 
ment would  be  made  for  th#  Items  or  services 
involved  in  comparable  circumstances  vmder 
title  xvm: 

"(E)    which   constitute  personal   comfort 

Items;  * 

"(P)  which  are  orthope<tlc  shoes  or  other 
supportive  devices  for  the  feet,  except  for 
individuals  under  the  age  of  6; 

"(G)  which  constitute  ciiatodlal  caie; 

"(H)  which  constitute  cosmetic  surgery 
or  are  provided  In  connection  therewith,  ex- 
cept as  required  for  the  propapt  repair  of  ac- 
cidental injury  or  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  fimctlonmg  of  a  malformed  body  mem- 
ber; 

"(I)  which  are  provided  toy  immediate  rel- 
atives of  the  individual  or  members  of  his 
household; 

"(J)   which  constitute — 
"(1)  the  treatment  of  vieak,  strained,  or 
fiatfoot    conditions    of   the  prescription   of 
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supporting  or  corrective  devices  therefor, 
except  when  provided  to  individuals  under 
the  age  of  6, 

"(11)  routine  foot  care; 

"(K)  which  are  kidney  dialysis  or  trans- 
plantation items  and  services,  unless  pro- 
vDjed  by  a  kidney  dialysis  or  transplantation 
center  or  facility  which  meets  such  require- 
ments as  the  Administrator  may  by  regula- 
tion provide;  or 

"(L)  to  the  extent  that  payment  has  been 
aisde,  or  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
made,  with  respect  to  those  items  and  aerv- 
loee. under  a  workmen's  con^;>ensatlon  law 
or  plan  of  the  United  States  or  a  State  (and 
any  payment  under  the  program  shall  be 
conditioned  on  reimbursement  to  the  Fed- 
eral Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund  when 
notice  OT  other  information  is  received  that 
payment  for  the  items  or  services  involved 
has  been  made  under  such  a  law  or  plan) . 
"Coverage  Limits 

"(b)  Payment  under  the  program  for — 

"(1)  post-hospital  extended  care  services 
shall  be  limited  to  100  days  per  calendar 
year; 

"(2)  home  health  services  shall  be  limited 
to  100  visits  per  calendar  year; 

"(3)  inpatient  psychiatric  hospital  serv- 
ices shall  be  limited  to  30  days  of  active 
treatment  per  calendar  year;  and  partial 
bospltallzatlon  for  the  treatment  of  mental 
illness,  as  defined  in  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Administration,  shall  be  limited  to 
60  days  per  calendar  year;  and 

"(4)  services  provided  on  an  outpatient 
basis  for  the  treatment  of  mental  Illness  in 
any  calendar  year  shall  be  limited  to  the 
estimated  cost  of  30  outpatient  visits  to  a 
private  practitioner  for  the  treatment  of 
mental  illness,  as  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istration in  November  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  payment  for  such  services  other  than 
services  provided  on  an  outpatient  basis  in  a 
comprehensive  community  care  center,  as 
defined  in  regulations,  shall  be  limited  to 
one-half  of  that  amount. 

"Deductibles  and  Coinsurance 

"(c)  (1)  (A)  Payment  for  items  and  services 
under  the  program  shall,  subject  to  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  subsection  (d),  be  reduced 
by  a  per-lndlvidual  per-calendar-year  de- 
ductible of  8160;  except  that  no  further  de- 
ductible shaiu  be  impoeed  under  this  para- 
graph m  any  calendar  year  with  respect  to 
any  member  of  a  covered  family  after  two 
members  of  such  family  satisfy  the  deduct- 
ible requirement  for  that  year. 

"(B)  No  deductible  shall  be  Impoeed 
under  the  program  with  respect  to  prenatal 
Items  and  services  (other  than  hospitalisa- 
tion), well-child  care,  family  planning  serv- 
ices, or  any  item  or  service  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (O),  (H),  or  (I)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)(1). 

"(2)  Payment  for  items  and  services  under 
the  program  (other  than  outpatient  drugs 
and  blologicals  and  items  and  services 
specified  in  paragraph  (1)(B))  shall,  sub- 
ject to  subsection  (d) ,  be  subject  to  a  coin- 
surance requirement  of  36  percent  of  the 
expenses  incurred  for  such  items  and  serv- 
ices in  excess  of  any  applicable  deductible. 

"Catastrophic  Coverage 

"(d)  No  fiurther  deductible  or  coinsurance 
requirement  shall  be  impoeed  under  the  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  Items  or  services  fur- 
nished to  or  for  any  member  of  a  family 
in  any  calendar  year  after  the  total  of  the 
deductibles  and  coinsurance  paid  by  ex  on 
)>ehalf  of  all  the  members  of  such  family 
under  the  program  in  that  year  (not  In- 
cluding copayments  for  outpatient  drugs  and 
blologicals)  equaU  $1,000. 

"Review  of  Services 

"(e)  For  requirement  that  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations  review  serv- 
ices for  which  payment  is  or  may  be  made 
under  this  tlUe,  see  section  1166(h)  (as 
amended  by  section  104  of  the  Comprehen- 


sive   National    Health    Insurance    Act    of 
1974) . 

"PATKEirr  FOB  OUTFATIXMT  DKUGS  am 
BIOI>OaiBAI« 

"Sec.  2012.  The  amount  paid  to  any  par- 
tic^tlng  pharmacy  which  Is  a  provider  of 
services  with  respect  to  ou^atient  drugs 
and  blologicals  for  which  payment  may  be 
made  under  this  title  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  ol  section  3011(c)  and  In  accord- 
ance with  section  3047,  be  (1)  the  reasonable 
allowance  with  respect  to  such  drugs  and 
bUdogicals,  reduced  (In  the  case  of  any  one 
prescription  or  renewal  for  drugs  or  blologi- 
cals purchased  by  an  individual  at  any 
one  time)  by  (2)  the  applicable  prescription 
copayment  obligation  which  shall  be  $1. 
"Part  B — ^Eligibiijtt  foe  Benefits 

"EUGmLE  INniVDTTALS 

"Sec.  2021.  (a)  Every  individual  who — 

"(1)(A)  Is  fully  or  currently  Insured 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  314)  for 
purpoees  of  the  old-age.  stirvlvora,  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  program,  or 

"(B)  would  be  fully  or  currently  Instnred 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  214)  for 
purposes  of  such  program  If  his  or  her 
luieamed  Income  (as  defined  In  subsection 
(f))  for  periods  after  December  1976  bad 
constituted  wages  or  self-employment  In- 
come for  su(di  p\irpoees. 

"(2)  Is  the  spouse  of  an  Individual  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1),  or  Is  a  dependent 
(as  defined  in  section  162  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954)  of  such  an  In- 
dividual or  sue  ban  individual's  spouse  and 
(A)  is  under  the  age  of  18,  (B)  Is  a  full-time 
student  (as  defined  In  section  303(d)(7)) 
under  the  age  of  32,  or 

(C)  is  under  a  disability  (as  defined  In 
section  223(d))  which  began  before  he  or 
she  attained  the  age  of  22,  or 

"(3)  is  under  the  age  of  65  and  (A)  is  en- 
titled to  monthly  insurance  benefits  under 
title  II  or  (B)  is  a  widow  or  widower  who 
would  upon  application  be  entitled  to 
monthly  insurance  benefits  under  section 
202 (e I  or  202(f)  had  she  or  he  attained  the 
age  of  66,  shall  be  eligible  for  health  Insur- 
ance benefits  under  and  in  accordance  with 
this  title.  In  addition,  an  individual  may  be 
eligible  for  such  benefits  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  (c),  or  (d). 

"(b)  Any  individual  who  during  any  calen- 
dar week  performs  employment  (as  defined  in 
section  3126(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1054)  for  25  or  more  houn  shall  be 
eligible  for  health  insurance  benefits  under 
and  m  accordance  with  this  title  for  the  pe- 
riod beginning  with  the  first  day  of  such 
week  and  ending  at  the  cloee  of  the  third 
calendar  week  following  such  week. 

"(c)  Any  individual  who  during  any  tax- 
able year  has  or  will  have  net  earnings  from 
self -employment  (as  defined  in  section  211 
(a) )  or  unearned  Income  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (f ) ) ,  or  both,  in  an  aggregate  amount 
equal  to  $400  or  more  (exclusive  of  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  and  sup- 
plemental security  income  benefits)  shall  be 
eligible  for  health  Insurance  benefits  under 
and  in  accordance  with  this,  title  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  day  such  individual 
notifies  the  Administration  in  writing  that  he 
or  she  has  or  will  have  such  earnings  or 
income  or  both  and  ending  at  the  close  of 
such  taxable  year.  If  an  individual  receives 
benefits  under  this  title  pursuant  to  a  noti- 
fication under  the  preceding  sentence  and 
does  not  in  fact  have  such  net  earnings  from 
self-employment  and  unearned  Incrane  of 
$400  or  more  during  the  taxable  year,  the 
amount  of  such  benefits  shall  be  considered 
an  overpayment  adjustable  in  the  manner 
provided  in  section  2056(b)  (subject  to  sec- 
tion 2056(c)). 

"(d)  Any  individual  or  family  receiving  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  under 
a  State  plan  approved  under  section  402.  or 
receiving  supplemental  security  Income  bene- 


fits under  title  XVI.  shall  be  eligible  for 
health  insurance  benefits  under  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  title  for  the  period  be- 
ginning with  the  first  day  of  the  third  calen- 
dar month  preceding  the  firet  month  for 
which  the  tax  imposed  by  section  3101(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  de- 
ducted and  withheld  from  such  aid  or  bene- 
fits as  provided  in  section  3102(d)  of  such 
Code  and  continuing  for  as  long  as  such  in- 
dividual or  famUy  Is  (without  interruption) 
receiving  such  aid  or  benefits. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  if  any  individual  applies  for 
and  receives  a  credit  or  refund  as  provided 
in  section  6413(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  tax  paid 
on  any  wages  under  section  3101(c)  of  such 
Code,  such  wages  shall  be  deemed  not  to 
have  been  paid  for  purposes  of  determining 
such  individual's  eligibility  for  health  in- 
surance benefits  under  this  title. 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'unearned  income'  with  respect  to  any  in- 
dividual means — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  such  individual's  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  for  the  taxable  year  (as 
determined  under  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954).  including  payments 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chUdren 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  section 
402,  supplemental  security  Income  benefits 
under  title  XVI,  and  any  amounts  referred 
to  in  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (F)  of  section 
1612(a)(2)  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  in- 
cludible In  such  income,  reduced  by 

"(2)  any  part  of  such  Income  (whether 
from  wages  or  any  other  soiirce)  in  excess  of 
the  amount  of  the  contribution  and  benefit 
base  for  piu-poees  of  the  taxes  under  sec- 
tions 3101(c)  and  3111(c)  of  such  Code  for 
such  year  (as  determined  under  section 
3126(a)  of  such  Code),  and  fiu-ther  reduced 
by 

"(8)  any  part  of  the  remaining  adjusted 
gross  income  which  consists  of — 

"(A)  wages  taxable  under  section  3101(c) 
of  such  Code. 

"(B)  self -employment  Income  taxable  un- 
der section  1401(c)  of  such  Code, 

"(C)  remuneration  for  services  performed 
as  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  on  active 
duty,  or 

"(D)  remuneration  (not  taxable  under 
section  3101(c)  of  such  Code)  for  service 
performed  by  an  alien  in  the  employ  of  a 
foreign  government,  or  an  instrumentality 
of  a  foreign  government,  or  an  international 
organization. 

"Part  C — Method  op  Patment  to  EucnLE 

iNSIVmUALS 

"estabushicent  of  tNonmuAi,  accounts 
"Sec.  2031.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
payment  on  behalf  of  eligible  individuals  of 
the  amounts  due  under  this  title  for  items 
and  services  furnished  them,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  shall  establish  for  eacii 
such  eligible  individual  an  account  against 
which  such  individual  may  charge  the  cost 
of  obtaining  any  items  and  services  fur- 
nished him  imder  this  title,  without  regara 
to  any  deductible  or  coinsurance  require- 
ment which  may  be  applicable  under  section 
2011(c). 

"(b)  Payment  for  any  items  and  services 
furnished  an  eligible  individual  under  this 
title  (other  than  emergency  services)  shall 
be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  charges  against 
such  individual's  account. 

"PATICZNT   FOR    ITEMS    AND    SERVICES   AND    COL- 
LECTION OF  DEDUCTIBLES  AND  COINSURANCE 

"Sec.  2032.  (a)  Payment  for  items  and 
services  furnished  an  eligible  individual  ahall 
be  made  by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion (at  the  applicable  reimbursement  rates) 
to  the  providers  of  services  and  oUier  persons 
by  which  or  by  whom  such  items  and  serv- 
ices were  furnished,  on  the  has  s  of  charges 
against  such  individual's  account  established 
under  section  2031,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 3042  m  the  case  of  providers  of  aervlcea 
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and  section  2048  in  the  case  of  other  persons 
(Including  physlclana) .  Unless  such  indlvld- 
ual'a  scootint  Is  in  default,  payment  shall  be 
made  to  such  providers  and  other  persons 
without  reduction  on  account  of  the  appli- 
cable deductible  and  coinsurance  require- 
ments; and  (subject  to  section  3033)  such 
Individual  shall  be  billed  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  for  the  portion  of  any  such  pay- 
ment properly  chargeable  to  him  on  account 
Of  those  requirements. 

"(b)  The  Admlnlstntlon  shall  have  full 
reqMnslbtlity  for  the  collection  of  any  de- 
ductible and  coinsurance  amounts  due  from 
an  indtvldual  (after  the  application  of  sec- 
tion a08S)  in  connection  with  items  and 
MCTloea  fumlslied  him  under  thto  title;  ex- 
cept tttat  the  Administration  in  tta  discretion 
may  enter  into  an  agreement  with  a  consor- 
tlimi  of  qualified  carriers  (Included  on  the 
list  established  under  section  204S(e)(I)) 
for  the  performance  by  such  carriers  on  be- 
half of  the  Administration  of  the  function  of 
collecting  such  amoonta. 

"(c)  Credit  shaU  be  avaUable  with  respect 
to  any  bill  submitted  to  an  individual  p\ir- 
Buant  to  Buljseetlon  (a)  with  respect  to  items 
and  services  furnished  him.  and  interest  shaU 
accrue  on  amounts  owed  on  any  such  bill.  In 
accordance  with  regxilatlons.  No  recovery 
■hall  be  made  from  any  provider  or  other 
person  to  whom  payment  has  been  made  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  such  Individual  to  pay 
any  such  bill;  and  an  account  will  not  be 
regarded  as  being  in  default  imless  (1)  pay- 
ment of  amounts  due  under  the  account,  or 
any  other  such  account  established  with  re- 
q)ect  to  such  individual  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  thU  title,  is  90  days  or  more 
in  arrears,  and  (3)  the  Individual  has  not 
made  satisfactory  extended  credit  or  repay- 
ment arrangements  with  the  Administration 
or  shown  any  indication  of  intent  to  pay  the 
account  within  a  reasonable  period. 

"SPBCIAI.  WAIVXX  OF  OX  UMITATION  ON  DKDUCT- 
ZaLCa  AND  COIN81TXANCX  rOK  LOWXX  INCOKX 
FAICZUZS     (WTTH    ITNANCINa    ntOU    GXNXBAI. 

XZVXNXTXS) 

"Sac.  3033.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  part — 

"(1)  no  deductllde  or  coinsurance  require- 
ment shall  be  impoaed  upon  any  Individual 
or  family  under  section  3011(c)  or  billed  to 
such  individual  or  family  under  section  3032, 
with  respect  to  items  <»■  services  furnished 
under  this  title,  in  any  calendar  year,  if  the 
income  of  such  Individual  or  family  for  the 
Doost  recent  complete  taxable  year,  as  deter- 
mined  under  subsection  (d),  is  at  or  btlow 
the  applicable  Income  level  set  forth  in  aub- 
■ectlon  (c);  and 

"(3)  the  total  amount  of  the  deductlblei 
and  oolniuranoe  which  may  be  imposed  upon 
any  other  Individual  or  family  nnder  section 
3011(c)  and  billed  to  such  individual  or 
famuy  under  section  200.  with  xeapeet  to 
items  and  serrloee  famished  \mder  this 
title  to  any  ftatenrtar  year,  shall  not  ezoeed  25 
pevoent  of  the  amoont  by  which  the  faiwm^^ 
of  such  individual  cr  famUy  for  the  most  n- 
cent  complete  taxable  year  (or  for  aoch  other 
parted  as  the  Adminlatration  determines  win 
mote  nearly  reflect  the  rate  of  Income  being 
received  at  the  time  the  blU  Involved  Is  sab- 
mlted) ,  as  determined  under  subsection  (d) , 
szoeods  the  appUeaUs  Inooms  tovel  set  forUi 
in  subsection  (c). 

"(b)  For  purposes  at  subseettoa  (a),  the 
term  'Individual*  doss  not  ineluds  any  in- 
dlvldual  ^rho  Is  a  membsr  of  a  family;  and 
the  tsim  family*  means  two  or  more  Indl- 
vlduala  wbo  srs  (1)  reUted  by  blood,  mar- 
naga,  or  adoption  and  (2)  living  in  a  plaoa 
of  resUsuus  malntalnsd  by  one  or  man  at 
them  aa  his  or  thabr  own  home. 

"(e)  (1)  Ths  tsrm  'sppUeable  incoma  isval* 
(subject  to  pangmphs  (S)  and  (8) )  nwans 

"(A)  93.400  in  tb»  ease  at  an  Indlvldnal: 
and 


"(BXD  •3,600  la  «h» 

slating  of  two  mambsn. 


of  a  SamUy  oon- 


"(11)  »4,200  in  the  case  of  a  family  con- 
sisting of  three  members, 

"(111)  94,800  in  the  case  of  a  family  con- 
sisting of  four  members,  and 

"(iv)  #4.800,  plus  #400  for  each  member 
in  excess  of  fotir,  in  the  case  of  a  family  con- 
sisting of  more  than  four  members. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  jurlstHctlons  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Ouam,  the  dollar  amounts  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  each  be  deemed 
to  be  reduced  to  such  amount  as  the  Admln- 
istratloa  determines  to  be  apprc^riate  to  as- 
sure that  the  ratio  of  icdlvidtials  and  fam- 
ilies in  any  such  Jurisdiction  who  are  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  this  section  to  the 
total  population  of  such  Jurisdiction  is  not 
greater  than  the  ratio  of  individuals  In  that 
State  ot  the  "Dnlted  States  which  has  the 
highest  such  ratio  of  Indlvidiuds  who  are 
entitled  to  such  benefits  to  the  total  popula- 
tion of  such  State. 

"(«1)  (1)  J^  purpoees  of  this  secUon,  the 
term  Income'  means  (subject  to  paragraph 
(2) )  both  earned  Incoiae  and  unearned  In- 
come: and — 

"(A)  'earned  income'  means  only 

"(1)  wages  as  determined  under  section 
203(f)(6)(C);  and 

"(11)  'net  warnings  from  self -employment', 
aa  defined  in  section  211  (without  applica- 
tion of  the  second  and  third  sentences  fol- 
lowing subsection  (a)  (10),  and  the  last 
paragn4>h  oC  sulMBCtlon  (a)),  including 
earnings  for  services  described  in  paragn4>hs 
(4).  (8),  and  (8)  of  subsection  (c);  and 
"(B)  'unearned  income'  means  all  other 
income,  including — 

"(1)  support  and  maintenance  furnished 
In  cash  or  kind, 

"(11)  any  payments  reoeived  as  an  annuity, 
pension,  retirement,  or  disability  benefit;  in- 
cluding veterans'  compensation  and  pen- 
sions; workmen's  compensation  payments; 
old-age,  survivors,  and  dlsabUlty  ins\irance 
benefits;  railroad  retirement  anniUties  and 
pensions;  and  unemployment  insurance 
benefits, 
"(lU)  prizes  and  awards. 
"(Iv)  the  proceeds  of  any  life  insxu-ance 
policy  to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  the 
amount  expended  by  the  individual  or  family 
Involved  for  purpoees  of  the  insured  person's 
last  Illness  and  burial  or  #1,600,  whichever  Is 
less, 

"(V)  gifts  (cash  or  othtrwlse) ,  support  and 
alimony  payments,  and  Inheritances,  and 

"(vl)  rents,  dividends,  interest,  and  roy- 
alties. 

"(2)  (A)  In  determining,  for  purpoees  of 
this  section,  the  Income  of  any  individual 
or  famUy,  for  any  period  of  time,  there  shall 
be  excluded — 

"(1)  subject  to  llmltationa  (as  to  amount 
or  otherwise)  prescribed  by  the  Administra- 
tion, If  such  individual  Is  a  chUd  who  is.  as 
determined  by  the  Administration,  a  student 
regularly  attending  a  school,  college,  or  uni- 
versity, or  a  cotirse  of  vocational  or  technical 
training  designed  to  prepare  him  for  gainful 
employment,  the  earned  Income  of  such  in- 
dividual; 

"(U)  (I)  the  total  unearned  Income  of  such 
individual  (and  such  spouse,  if  any)  in  a 
calendar  quarter  which,  as  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, U  received  too  Infrequently  or 
Irregularly  to  be  included.  If  such  Income  so 
received  does  not  exceed  »60  In  such  quarter 
and  (H)  the  total  earned  Income  of  such  in- 
dividual (and  such  spouse,  If  any)  in  a  cal- 
^dar  quarter  which,  as  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  crltsrla.  Is  received  too 
Infrequently  or  irregularly  to  be  Included.  If 
such  income  so  received  does  not  exceed  #30 
in  such  quarter; 

"(ill)  any  amount  received  from  any  pub- 
lic agency  as  a  return  or  refund  of  taxes  paid 
on  real  property  or  on  food  purchased  by 
such  individual   (or  such  spouse): 

"(iv)  any  pmtion  of  any  grant,  schdar- 
sh^,  or  fellowship  reoelvfd  for  uss  In  paying 


the  coet  of  tuition  and  fees  at  any  educa- 
tional (including  technical  or  vocational  edu- 
cation) institution; 

"(V)  home  produce  of  such  individual  (or 
spouse)  utlliaed  by  the  household  for  its 
own  consumption: 

"(vl)  any  amounts  redelved  for  the  foster 
care  of  a  child  who  is  not  an  eligible  In- 
dividual but  who  is  living  in  the  same  home 
as  such  individual  and  was  placed  in  such 
home  by  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  child- 
placement  or  child-care  agency;  and 

"(vU)  the  aggregate  value  of  any  gifts 
which  do  not  exceed  #100,  if  such  period  of 
time  is  equal  to  12  months,  or,  if  such  period 
of  time  Is  less  than  13  months,  then  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  #100  as 
such  period  bears  to  12  months. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) 
and  subsection  (a)  — 

"(1)  a  loan  of  #100  ot  more  (or  aggregate 
thereof)  shall  be  regarded  as  a  gift  If  such 
loan — • 

"(I)  is  unsecured  (or  Is  without  adequate 
security) ,  or 

"(n)   has  no  maturity  date;  and 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  which — 

"(I)  bears  no  Interest,  or 

"(n)  bears  no  Interest  at  a  rate  which  U 
not  more  than  one-hall  of  the  prevailing 
rate  of  interest  Imposed  with  respect  to 
similar  loans, 

the  recipient  of  such  loaas  shaU  be  regarded 
as  having  reoeived,  as  a  gift,  an  amount,  with 
respect  to  any  period  of  time,  equal  to  the 
excees  of — 

"(IH)  the  amount  of  interest  which  would 
have  been  payable  by  hfcn.  with  respect  to 
such  period,  on  such  loan  if  such  loan  bore 
a  rate  of  mterest  equal  to  the  prevailing 
rate  of  interest  impoaed  (as  ot  the  time  such 
loan  was  made)  with  respect  to  similar  loans, 
over 

"(IV)  the  amount  of  interest  (if  any)  pay- 
able by  him.  with  respecl!  to  such  period,  on 
such  loan. 

"INTCWMATION       AND       DAtA       TO       rACnJTATS 
ADlONIBnUfflOH 

"Sxc.  2034.  (a)  Bach  SUte  agency  ad- 
ministering or  supervisiag  the  administra- 
tion of  a  State  plan  for  sid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  improved  iinder  section 
402  ShaU  Bubnoit  to  the  Administration  any 
information  or  data  relating  to  family  status 
or  family  Income  which  such  agency  may 
have  and  which  the  Administration  requests 
to  facilitate  the  adminisltation  of  this  part 

"(b)  The  Administration  is  authorised  to 
enter  into  such  oontracta  and  arrangements 
with  other  public  agencies  (Federal,  State,  or 
local)  aa  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
obtain  infomaation  and  data  which  relates  to 
family  status  and  family  income  and  which 
would  facilitate  the  administration  of  this 
part,  and  to  make  appnipriate  payment  to 
such  agencies  (in  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbiu-sement)  for  any  such  Information  and 
data  obtained  thereunder. 

"Paxt  D — ADiONiSTaAnoN  or  Pboobam 

"CONDITIONS  or  AND  LnCXTanoNS  or  FATICXNT 

"Requirement  of  Requests  and  Certifications 
"Sxc.  3041.  (a)  except  ss  provided  in  sub- 
sections (c) .  (g) ,  and  (h)  of  this  section  and 
In  section  3046,  payment  tar  items  and  serv- 
ices furnished  an  individual  may  be  n»»^ 
only  to  providers  of  serviuas  which  are  eligible 
therefor  under  section  304$  and  only  if— 

"(1)  written  request,  s%ned  by  such  Indi- 
vidual, except  in  cases  la  which  the  Social 
Security  Administration  finds  it  impracti- 
cable for  the  individual  tp  do  so,  is  filed  for 
such  payment  in  such  fortn,  in  such  manner, 
and  by  such  person  or  penons  as  the  Admin- 
istration may  by  regulation  prescribe,  no  later 
than  the  close  of  ths  portod  of  3  calendar 
years  foUowing  the  year  in  which  such  serv- 
ices are  furnished  (deemiag  any  servioee  fur- 
nished in  the  last  8  calendar  months  of  any 
calendar  year  to  have  becsi  furnished  in  the 
succeeding  calendar  year)  except  that  whe«» 
the  Administration  deems  that  efficient  sd- 
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jnlnlstratlon  so  requires,  such  period  may  be 
reduced  to  not  less  than  1  calendar  year; 

"(3)  a  physician  certifies  (and  recertifies, 
~fiiMre  such  services  are  furnished  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  in  such  cases,  with  such  fre- 
quency, and  accompanied  by  such  supporting 
material,  appropriate  to  the  case  involved,  as 
znay  be  provided  by  regulations,  except  that 
the  first  of  such  recertlficatlons  shall  be  re- 
quired in  each  case  of  Inpatient  ho^ital 
lervices  not  later  than  the  20th  day  of  such 
period)  that — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  inpatient  psychiatric 
hospital  services,  such  services  are  or  were 
required  to  be  given  on  an  inpatient  basis,  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  a  physician,  for 
the  psychiatric  treatment  of  an  individual; 
and  (1)  such  treatment  can  or  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  Improve  the  condition 
tar  which  such  treatment  Is  or  was  necessary 
or  (11)  inpatient  diagnostic  study  is  or  was 
medically  required  and  such  services  are  or 
were  necessary  for  such  purposes; 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  inpatient  tuberciilosls 
boq>ltal  services,  such  services  are  or  were 
required  to  be  given  on  an  inpatient  basis, 
by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a  physician, 
tar  the  treatment  of  an  individual  for  tuber- 
culosis; and  such  treatment  can  or  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  (1)  Improve  the 
condition  for  which  such  treatment  is  or 
was  necessary  or  (11)  render  the  condition 
noncommunl  cable; 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  post-hospital  extended 
care  services,  such  services  are  or  were  re- 
quired to  be  given  because  the  individual 
needs  or  needed  on  a  dally  basis  skilled  nurs- 
ing care  (provided  directly  by  or  requiring  the 
supervision  of  skilled  nursing  personnel)  or 
other  skilled  rehabilitation  services,  which 
as  a  practical  matter  can  only  be  provided  in 
a  skilled  nursing  facility  on  an  inpatient 
basis,  for  any  of  the  conditions  with  respect 
to  which  he  was  receiving  inpatient  hospital 
services  (or  services  which  would  constitute 
Inpatient  hospital  services  if  the  institution 
met  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (6)  and 
(8)  of  section  3051  (b) )  prior  to  transfer  to 
the  skUled  nursing  faculty  or  for  a  condition 
requiring  such  extended  care  services  which 
arose  after  such  transfer  and  while  he  was 
still  in  the  facility  for  treatment  of  the  con- 
dition or  conditions  for  which  he  was  receiv- 
ing such  inpatient  hospital  services; 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  home  health  services 
(1)  such  services  are  or  were  required  be- 
cause the  Individual  is  or  was  confined  to  his 
b(»ne  (except  when  receiving  items  and  serv- 
ices referred  to  in  section  3061  (m)  (7))  and 
needed  skilled  nursing  care  on  an  intermit- 
tent basis,  or  physical  or  speech  therapy,  (11) 
a  plan  for  furnishing  such  services  to  such 
Individual  has  been  established  and  is  period- 
ically reviewed  by  a  physician,  and  (Hi)  such 
•■rvlces  are  or  were  furnished  while  the  in- 
dividual is  or  was  under  the  care  of  a  phy- 
sician; 

"(E)  in  the  case  of  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  the  care,  treatment. 
flUlng,  removal,  or  replacement  of  teeth  or 
rtructuree  directly  supporting  teeth,  the  in- 
dividual, because  of  his  \mderlylng  medical 
ooDdition  and  clinical  status,  requires  hoe- 
pltalizatlon  in  connection  with  the  provision 
of  such  dental  services; 

"(P)  in  the  case  of  medical  and  other 
Iwalth  services  except  services  described  in 
wbparagraphs  (B).  (C),  and  (D)  of  section 
*>61(g)  (2;,  such  services  are  or  were  med- 
ically required; 

"(O)  in  the  case  of  outpatient  physical 
therapy  services,  (i)  such  services  are  or 
were  required  because  the  individual  needed 
^yslcal  therapy  services,  (11)  a  plan  for 
romishing  such  services  has  been  estab- 
IWied,  and  is  periodically  reviewed  by  a 
physician,  and  (ill)  such  services  are  or 
were  furnished  while  the  individual  is  or  was 
nnder  the  care  of  a  physician;  or 

"(H)  in  the  case  of  outpatient  speech  pa- 
tlwlogy  servlcea.  (l)  such  services  are  or  were 
wquired    because    the    Individual    needed 


speech  pathology  services,  (11)  a  plan  for 
furnishing  such  services  has  been  estab- 
lished and  is  periodically  reviewed  by  a  physi- 
cian, and  (ill)  such  services  are  or  were 
furnished  while  the  individual  is  or  was  un- 
der the  care  of  a  physician; 

"(3)  vrith  respect  to  Inpatient  hospital 
services  (other  than  inpatient  psychiatric 
hospital  services  and  Inpatient  tuberculosis 
hospital  services)  which  are  furnished  over 
a  period  of  time,  a  physician  certifies  that 
such  services  are  required  to  be  given  on  an 
inpatient  basis  for  such  individual's  medical 
treatment,  or  that  inpatient  diagnostic  study 
is  medically  required  and  such  services  are 
necessary  for  such  purpose,  except  that  (A) 
such  certification  shall  be  furnished  only  in 
such  cases,  with  such  frequency,  and  accom- 
panied by  such  supporting  material,  appro- 
priate to  the  cases  Involved,  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  regulations,  and  (B)  the  first  such 
certification  required  in  accordance  with 
clause  (A)  shall  be  furnished  no  later  than 
the  20th  day  of  such  period; 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  Inpatient  psychiatric 
hospital  services,  the  services  are  those  which 
the  records  of  the  hospital  indicate  were 
furnished  to  the  individual  during  periods 
when  he  was  receiving  (A)  intensive  treat- 
ment services,  (B)  admission  and  related 
services  necessary  for  a  diagnostic  study, 
or  (C)  equivalent  services; 

"(6)  in  the  case  of  Inpatient  tuberciUosis 
hospital  services,  the  services  are  thoee  which 
the  records  of  the  hospital  indicate  were 
furnished  to  the  Individual  during  periods 
when  he  was  receiving  treatment  which 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  (A)  im- 
prove his  condition  or  (B)  render  it  non- 
communicable  ; 

"(6)  with  respect  to  Inpatient  hospital 
services  furnished  such  individual  after  the 
20th  day  of  a  continuous  period  of  such 
services  and  with  respect  to  post-hospital 
extended  care  services  furnished  after  such 
day  of  a  continuous  period  of  such  services 
as  may  be  prescribed  in  or  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations, there  was  not  in  effect,  at  the  time 
of  admission  of  such  individual  to  the  hos- 
pital or  skilled  nursing  facility,  as  the  case 
may  be,  a  decision  under  section  2043(d) 
(based  on  a  finding  that  utilization  review  of 
long-stay  cases  is  not  being  made  in  such 
hospital  or  facility) ; 

"(7)  with  respect  to  inpatient  hospital 
services  or  post -hospital  extended  care  serv- 
ices furnished  such  individual  during  a  con- 
tinuous period,  a  finding  has  not  been  made 
(by  the  physician  members  of  the  committee 
or  group,  as  described  in  section  2051  (k)  (4) , 
including  any  finding  made  in  the  course  of 
a  sample  or  other  review  of  admissions  to  the 
institution)  pursuant  to  the  system  of  uti- 
llaatlon  to  review  that  further  Inpatient  hos- 
pital services  or  further  post-hoepltal  ex- 
tended care  services,  as  the  case  may  be.  are 
not  medically  necessary;  except  that,  If  such 
a  finding  has  been  made,  payment  may  be 
made  for  such  services  furnished  before  the 
4th  day  after  the  day  on  which  the  hospital 
or  skilled  nursing  faclUty,  as  the  case  may  be, 
received  notice  of  such  finding:  and 

"(8)  with  respect  to  outpatient  drugs  or 
biologlcals,  the  participating  pharmacy  (as 
defined  In  section  2051  (bb))  has  the  physi- 
cian's prescription  in  Its  possession,  or  some 
other  record  (in  the  case  of  Insulin)  that  is 
satisfactory  to  the  Administration. 

"To  the  extent  provided  by  regulations,  the 
certification  and  recertlficatlon  requirements 
of  paragraph  (2)  shaU  be  deemed  satisfied 
where,  at  a  later  date,  a  physician  makes 
certification  of  the  kind  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (A),  (B).  (C).  (D).  (E),  (P).  (O), 
or  (H)  of  paragraph  (2)  (whichever  would 
have  applied),  but  only  where  such  eertlflea- 
tlon  is  accompanied  by  such  medical  and 
other  evidence  as  may  be  required  by  such 
regulations.  For  piirpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  "provider  of  services'  shall  Include  a 
clinic,  rehabilitation  agency,  or  public  health 
agency  If.  in  the  case  of  a  clinic  or  rehabUtta- 


tion  agency,  such  clinic  or  agency  meets  the 
requirements  of  secUon  2051  (o)  (4)  (A) ,  or  if, 
in  the  case  of  a  public  health  agency,  such 
agency  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
2051(0)  (4)  (B),  but  only  with  req>ect  to  the 
furnishing  of  outpatient  physical  therapy 
servloes  as  th»ein  defined.  To  the  extent  pro- 
vided by  regulations,  the  oertification  and  re- 
certification  requirements  of  paragraph  (2) 
ShaU  be  deemed  satisfied  where,  at  a  later 
date,  a  physician  makes  a  oertification  of  the 
kind  provided  in  eubparagr^h  (D)  or  (P)  of 
paragn^ih  (2)  (whichever  would  have  ap- 
plied), but  only  where  such  certification  Is 
accompanied  by  such  medical  and  other  evi- 
dence as  may  be  required  by  such  regiUa- 
tions. 

"No  Payments  to  Federal  Providers  of 
Services 
"(b)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
title  (except  under  subsection  (c))  to  any 
Federal  provider  of  services  or  other  Federal 
agency,  except  a  provider  of  services  which 
the  Administration  determines  is  providing 
services  to  the  public  generaUy  as  a  commu- 
nity institution  or  agency;  and  no  such  pay- 
ment may  be  made  to  any  provider  of  services 
for  any  item  or  service  which  such  provider 
is  obUgated  by  a  law  of,  or  a  contract  with, 
the  United  States  to  render  at  public  ex- 
pense. 

*T>ayment  for  Emergency  Hospital  Services 

"(c)(1)  Payments  shaU  also  be  made  to 
any  hospital  for  inpatient  hospital  services 
furnished  In  a  calendar  year  by  the  hospital 
or  under  arrangements  (as  defined  in  section 
2051  (y) )  with  it,  to  an  individual  entitled  to 
benefits  under  this  title  even  though  such 
hospital  does  not  have  an  agreement  in  effect 
under  this  title  If  (A)  such  services  were 
emergency  services.  (B)  the  Administration 
would  be  required  to  make  such  payment  if 
the  hospital  had  such  an  agreement  in  effect 
and  otherwise  met  the  conditions  of  payment 
hereunder,  and  (C)  such  hospital  has  elected 
to  claim  payment  for  aU  such  Inpatient 
emergency  services  and  for  the  emergency 
outpatient  services  referred  to  in  subsecUon 
(k)  furnished  during  such  year.  Such  pay- 
ments shaU  be  made  only  in  the  amounts 
provided  under  subsection  (b)  and  then  only 
If  such  hospital  agrees  to  comply,  with  re- 
■pect  to  the  emergency  services  provided, 
with  the  provisions  of  section  2043(a). 

"(2)  Payment  may  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  an  itemized  blU  to  an  individual  entitled 
to  benefits  under  this  title  for  services  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  which  are  emer- 
gency services  if  (A)  payment  cannot  be 
made  under  paragraph  (1)  solely  because  the 
hospital  does  not  elect  to  claim  such  pay- 
ment, and  (B)  such  individual  fllee  an>lica- 
tlon  (submitted  within  such  time  and  in 
such  form  and  manner  and  by  such  person, 
and  containing  and  supported  by  such  in- 
formation as  shall  be  prescribed  in  regula- 
tions) for  reimbursement. 

"(3)  The  amounts  payable  under  the  pre- 
ceding paragn^shs  with  respect  to  services  de- 
scribed therein  shaU.  subject  to  the  prorl- 
sions  of  section  2011  (c) .  be  equal  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  hospital's  reasonable  charge  lor 
routine  services  furnished  In  the  accommoda- 
tions occupied  by  the  Individual  or  in  semi- 
private  accommodations,  whichever  is  leas, 
plus  80  percent  of  the  hospital's  reasonable 
charges  for  ancUlary  services.  If  separate 
charges  for  routine  and  ancillary  services  are 
not  made  by  the  hospital,  reimbursement 
may  be  based  on  two-thirds  of  the  hospital's 
reasonable  charges  for  the  services  received 
but  not  to  exceed  the  charges  which  would 
have  been  made  if  the  patient  had  occupied 
semiprlvat©  accommodations.  For  ptirpoees  of 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  paragn^h. 
the  teriQ  'routine  services'  shall  mean  the 
regular  room,  dietary  and  nursing  services, 
minor  medical  and  surgical  supplies,  and  the 
use  of  equipment  and  faciUties  for  which  a 
separate  charge  is  not  ciutomarlly  made;  ths 
term   'anciUary  avrncW  shaU   mean   thoss 
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specUl  aervlccs  for  whlcb  chargM  u-e  cus- 
tomarily nuul*  In  iddltlon  to  routine  services. 
"Paymant  tor  lapattant  Boq>ltal  Berrloea 
Prior  to  NoUflcatlon  of  NoneUglblllty 

"(d)  Wotwlthstanrttng  that  an  Individual 
is  not  •ntttled  to  liave  papnent  made  under 
tills  part  for  Inpatient  lioqtftal  aervloas  fur- 
nished by  any  liaq>ltal,  payment  shall  be 
made  to  sucb  hospital  (unless  It  elects  not  to 
receive  such  paymacU  or,  If  payment  has  al- 
ready been  made  by  or  <m  behalf  ot  such  In- 
dividual, falls  to  refund  such  payment  within 
the  time  spectfled  by  the  Administration)  for 
such  services  vhleh  are  furnished  to  the  In- 
dlTldoal  prior  to  notlllcaUon  to  such  hos- 
pital from  the  Administration  of  his  lack  of 
entitlement,  if  such  payments  are  precluded 
only  by  reason  of  section  3011(b)  and  If  such 
hospital  oompllBs  with  the  reqtilrements  of 
and  regulations  under  this  title  with  respect 
to  such  payments,  has  acted  In  good  faith 
and  without  knowledge  of  such  lack  of  en- 
titlement, and  has  acted  reasonably  In  as- 
suming entitlement  existed.  Payment  under 
the  preceding  sentence  may  not  be  made  fc»: 
the  servlcee  fumlsbed  an  Individual  pursuant 
to  any  artmlsalnin  after  the  6th  elapsed  day 
(not  Including  as  an  eUpsed  day  Saturday. 
Sunday,  or  legal  holiday)  after  the  day  on 
which  such  admission  occurred. 

"(1)  such  ho^ltal  has  an  agreement  with 
the  Administration  under  section  2043,  and 

"(3)  the  Administration  has  received  writ- 
ten asBuranoes  that  (A)  such  payment  wUl 
be  used  by  such  fund  solely  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  care  of  hoqittal  patients  or  for  edu- 
cational or  charitable  purposes  and  (B)  the 
Individuals  who  were  fumlsbed  such  services 
or  any  other  persons  will  not  be  charged  for 
such  services  (or  If  charged,  provision  will  be 
made  for  return  of  any  moneys  Incorrectly 
collected) . 

"Payment  for  Post-hospital  Extended  Gate 
Services 

"(e)(1)  An  individual  shall  be  presiuned 
to  require  the  care  speelfled  In  subsection 
(a)(a)(C)  of  thU  aacttoo  for  purposes  of 
mafclng  payment  to  an  extended  care  facil- 
ity (subject  to  the  provlalons  of  section  3011 
(b))  for  post-ho^ital  Mctended  care  serv- 
icea  which  are  furnished  by  such  facility  to 
such  individual  If — 

"(A)  the  oertlfleatlon  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)(3)(C)  at  this  sactton  U  sub- 
mitted prior  to  or  at  the  ttme  of  ■/imiidf.n 
of  such  individual  to  such  extended  care 
faculty. 

"(B)  such  oerttflcatlon  states  that  the 
medical  condition  at  the  Individual  Is  a  oon- 
dttlon  designated  in  rsguUtlons, 

"(C)  such  certlflcatUm  Is  accompanied  by 
a  plan  o<  treatment  for  providing  such  serv- 
ices, and 

"(D)  there  is  compliance  with  such  other 
requirements  and  procedures  as  may  be 
specUled  tn  regulations,  but  only  for  serv- 
ices fumliiied  during  such  Ht«;f<  periods 
at  time  with  respect  to  sueh  oonditlons  of 
ttw  Individual  as  may  be  presolbed  In  reg- 
ulations, taking  into  account  the  nn><ilral 
severity  of  sueh  oondltioas,  the  degree  ct  in- 
capad^,  and  the  mtntmnm  length  of  stay 
In  an  Institution  generaUy  needed  for  sueh 
conditions,  and  such  other  factors  affecting 
the  type  of  care  to  be  provided  as  the  Ad- 
ministration deems  pertinent. 

"(3)  If  the  Administration  determines 
with  respect  to  a  physician  that  sueh  physi- 
cian la  submitting  with  sonoe  frequency  (A) 
erroneous  oertifleatlona  that  individuals  have 
oonditlons  designated  In  ragulattons  as  pro- 
vided in  this  wihsertion  or  (B)  plans  for  pro- 
viding services  which  az«  inappropriate,  the 
provlsiona  oC  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  spply. 
after  the  affective  date  of  sueh  determina- 
tion. In  any  oaee  in  which  such  physician 
submits  a  certlflcatton  or  plan  referred  to  La 
subparagraph  (A).  (B),  or  (C)  ot  paragrafA 
41). 


"Payment  for  Home  Health  Services 

"(f)(1)  An  individual  Bball  be  presumed 
to  require  the  servlcee  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  (3)  (D)  of  tblB  section  for  purposes 
of  malting  payment  to  a  borne  health  agency 
(subject  to  the  provlEions  of  section  3011 
(b) )  for  home  health  services  fumlsbed  by 
such  agency  to  such  Individual  If — 

"(A)  the  certification  and  plan  referred 
to  In  subaection  (a)  (8)  (D)  of  this  section 
are  submitted  In  timely  fashion  prior  to  the 
first  visit  by  such  agency, 

"(B)  such  certification  states  that  the 
medical  condition  of  the  Individual  Is  a  con- 
dition designated  In  regulations,  and 

"(C)  there  Is  con^Uance  with  such  other 
requirements  and  procedures  as  may  be 
specified  In  regulations,  but  only  for  services 
fumlsbed  during  such  limited  numbers  of 
visits  with  respect  to  such  conditions  of  the 
Individual  as  may  be  prescribed  In  regvUa- 
tlons,  taking  into  account  the  medical  sever- 
ity of  such  conditions,  the  degree  of  in- 
capacity, and  the  minimum  period  of  home 
confinement  generaUy  needed  for  such  con- 
ditions, and  such  other  factors  affecting  the 
type  of  care  to  be  proTlded  as  the  Adminis- 
tration deems  pertinent. 

"(3)  If  the  Administration  determines 
with  respect  to  a  physician  that  such  physi- 
cian IB  submitting  with  some  frequency  (A) 
errcmeous  certifications  that  Individuals  have 
conditions  designated  In  regulations  as  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection  or  (B)  plans  for  pro- 
viding services  which  are  inappropriate,  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply 
after  the  effective  date  of  such  determina- 
tion, in  any  case  in  which  such  physician 
submits  a  certlflcatloa  or  plan  referred  to 
In  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph 
(D- 

"Llmltation   on   Payment  for   Outpatient 
Drugs  and  Biologlcals 

"(g)  Payment  niiay  be  made  imder  this 
title  for  outpatient  drugs  and  biologlcals 
only  when  they  are  dispensed  by  a  partici- 
pating pharmacy;  except  that  payment  un- 
der this  title  may  be  made  for  outpatient 
drugs  and  biologlcals  dispensed  by  a  physi- 
cian where  the  Administration  determines, 
in  accordance  with  regiilatlons,  that  such 
drugs  and  biologlcals  were  required  In  an 
emergency  or  that  there  was  no  participating 
pharmacy  available  in  the  community,  in 
which  case  the  physician  (under  regulations) 
shall  be  regarded  as  a  participating  pharmacy 
for  purposes  of  this  title  with  respect  to 
the  dispensing  of  such  drugs  and  biologlcals. 
"Ijimltatlons  on  Payment  for  Surgery  and 
Other  Specialized  Services 

"(h)  (1)  Payment  may  be  made  under  this 
title  for  major  surgery  or  for  other  special- 
ized services  designated  in  regulations  only 
when  they  are  furnished  by  q>eclallsts  and, 
to  the  extent  specified  in  regtllatlons,  are 
either  emergency  services  or  services  f\ir- 
nlshed  on  referral  by  a  pbyslcitm  engaged  in 
general  or  family  practice  (as  determined  in 
accordance  with  regulations). 

"(3)  A  physician  is  a  specUliat,  for  pur- 
poees  of  paragraph  (1),  only  If  he  holds  a 
certificate  lionx  the  appropriate  national 
specialty  board:  except  that  (A)  a  physician 
who  possesses  the  qualifications  requisite  to 
such  certification  may  furnish  services  as  a 
specialist  during  a  period  of  five  years  after 
attaining  such  qualifications  and  (if  later) 
a  period  of  five  jrears  after  the  effective  date 
of  health  tjeneflts  under  the  program,  (B) 
a  physician  may  be  authorized  by  the  Ad- 
ministration to  fumlab  services  as  a  special- 
ist If  (1)  prior  to  such  effective  date  he  has 
engaged  in  furnishing  such  services  as  a 
MfmrxkWnt  m'  as  a  subetantial  part  of  his 
medical  practice,  (11)  he  meets  standards 
established  by  the  AdminiBtratlcm,  and  (ill) 
where  appropriate,  authorization  to  him  to 
f\imlsh  services  as  •  specialist  la  recom- 
mended by  a  parUclpatlng  hoq>ltal  in  which 
he  has  engaged  subst|kiitlally  in  tumlshing 
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such  services,  and  (C)  a  physician  may  bt 
authorized  by  the  Administration  to  furnish 
services  as  a  specialist  If  the  number  at 
physicians  with  the  same  specialty  in  ths 
geographic  area  Involved  (as  established  un- 
der section  1153(a))  Is  insufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  residents  of  such  area. 

"(3)  The  Administration  may  by  reguia> 
tlon  exclude  from  covered  services  specified 
surgical  procedures,  when  not  required  by 
life-threatening  or  other  acute  emergencies, 
which  have  not  been  preceded  by  consulta- 
tion with,  and  recommendation  of  surgaty 
by,  such  appropriately  qualified  qieciaUflts 
as  may  be  required  by  the  regulations.  Hos- 
pital and  other  servlcee  Incident  to  siugeiy 
excluded  by  regulatlona  under  this  subsec- 
tion are  not  covered  services. 

"(4)  With  respect  t«  the  performance  of 
surgical  procedures  specified  in  regulatiosi 
under  paragraph  (3),  including  emergency 
procedures,  the  Administration  may  requln 
as  a  condition  of  payment  to  the  provide! 
that  there  be  submitted  to  the  carrier  hav- 
ing responsibiUty  for  the  administration  ot 
nonlnstltutlonal  benefits  under  this  title  in 
the  area  Involved  pursuant  to  section  2045 
a  pathology  report  on  tissue  removed  soil 
a  cUnlcal  abstract  or  discharge  report  of  ths 
case. 

"Limitation  on  Payment  for  Practitioner 
Services  Furnished  in  Nonpartldpatins 
Hospital  ^ 

"(1)  Payment  may  not  be  made  under  thla 
title  for  services  furnished  by  a  professiozua 
practitioner  in  a  hospital  which  is  not  ■ 
participating  provider  of  services. 

"Limitation  on  Pajnnent  for  Certain 

Prosthetic  Devices 
(J)  Payment  may  not  be  made  under  this 

'(1)  for  a  fixed  dentu  prosthesis  without 
approval  In  advance  glv«n  by  the  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organization  toe  the  ares 
Involved  (or,  if  there  is  no  such  organizatloa 
for  that  area,  in  such  manner  and  by  suCh 
entity  as  the  Board  may  determine) ;  or 

"(3)  for  a  hearing  aid  without  a  prescrip- 
tion therefor  written  by  a  physician  who  la  a 
doctor  of  medicine  or  a  doctor  of  oateopathy. 
"Payment  for  Certain  Outpatient  Servloei 
Furnished  by  Nonpartlclpatlng  Hospital 
"(k)  (1)  Payment  may  also  be  made  to  any 
hospital  for  services  described  in  section  3061 
(g)  furnished  as  an  outpatient  service  by  a 
hospital  or  by  others  under  arrangementi 
made  by  it  to  an  individual  entitled  to  bene- 
fits under  this  title  even  though  such  hos- 
pital does  not  have  an  agreement  in  effect 
under  this  title.  If  (A^  such  services  were 
emergency  servlcee,  (B)  the  Admlnlstratloa 
would  be  required  to  make  such  payment  ff 
the  hospital  lutd  such  an  agreement  in  effect 
and  otherwise  met  the  oonditlons  of  payment 
hereunder,  and  (C)  such  hoq>ltal  has  mads 
an  election  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  (1)  (0) 
with  respect  to  the  calendar  year  In  which 
such  emergency  servlc«s  are  provided.  Such 
payments  shall  be  mad*  only  if  such  hoqiltal 
agrees  to  c(Hnply,  with  reepect  to  the  emer- 
gency servlcee  provided,  with  the  provisions 
of  section  3048(a).        | 

"(3)  Payment  nuiy  ilso  be  made  on  ths 
basis  of  an  itemised  bl4  to  an  individual  for 
services  deecrlbed  in  paragnqjh  (1)  of  tldi 
subsection  if  (A)  payisent  cannot  be  mads 
imder  such  paragraph  solely  because  tlie  hos- 
pital does  not  elect,  in  aMcordanoe  with  sal>- 
sectlon  (c)(1)(C),  to  Claim  such  paymsati 
and  (B)  such  individual  fUes  appllcatton 
(submitted  within  sudb  time  and  in  sudi 
form  and  manner,  and  containing  ^"«<  S19- 
ported  by  such  information,  as  the  Admin- 
istration BhaU  be  regulations  prescribe)  for 
reimbursement. 

"Collection  by  Hoq>ltals  of  Customsry 
Charges  fOr  Certain  Outpatient  Servloes 
"(1)  Notwltbctanding  any  otbar  proviiifla 
of  this  part,  a  boapUal  may.  subject  to  CMb 
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llmlUtlons  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regula- 
ttoDS,  coUect  from  an  individual  the  custom- 
ary charges  for  services  specified  in  section 
3061  (g)  and  furnished  to  him  by  such  hos- 
pital as  an  outpatient,  but  only  if  such 
charges  for  such  servloes  do  not  exceed  the 
applicable  deductible,  and  such  customary 
charges  shall  be  regarded  as  expenses  incurred 
by  such  individual  for  purpoaes  of  section 
1811  (c)  (3) .  Payments  under  this  title  to  hos- 
pitals which  have  elected  to  make  collections 
from  individuals  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  adjusted  periodi- 
cally to  place  the  hospital  In  the  eame  posi- 
tion It  would  have  been  in  had  it  been  reim- 
bursed without  regard  to  this  subsection. 

"PATMXNT  TO  PSOVniERS  OT  SBIVICES;   PBOSFCC- 
TIVE    DETEHMINATION    OF    PAYMENT    TO    PSO- 

vmERS;  QT7Ai.rrT  kanagucent  PATMxmB 

"Sxc.  3043.  (a)  The  Administration  shall 
periodically  determine  (subject  to  subsec- 
tion (b) )  the  amount  which  should  be  paid 
under  this  title  to  each  provider  of  servlcee 
with  respect  to  the  services  furnished  by  It, 
and  the  provider  of  services  shall  be  paid,  at 
such  time  or  times  as  the  Administration 
believes  appropriate  (but  not  less  often  than 
monthly)  and  prior  to  audit  of  settlement  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  from  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  the 
amounts  so  determined,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  previously  nutde 
overpayments  or  underpayments:  except 
that  no  such  payments  shall  be  made  to  any 
provider  vmless  it  has  furnished  such  in- 
formation as  the  Administration  may  request 
In  order  to  determine  the  amounts  due  such 
provider  under  this  title  for  the  period  with 
respect  to  which  the  amounts  are  being  paid 
or  any  prior  period. 

"(b)(1)  The  Administration  after  con- 
sultation with  providers  of  services  and 
organizations  of  such  providers,  third  party 
payors  for  institutional  care,  and  other  in- 
terested parties  and  organizations  shall  de- 
velop and  make  available  to  such  providers 
of  services  one  or  more  methods  of  obtain- 
ing payment  on  a  prospective  basis  for 
services  furnished  under  this  title.  Such 
providers  will  have  the  option  of  electing  to 
utilize  any  one  of  such  prospective  payment 
methods.  Once  a  provider  elects  a  particular 
prospective  payment  method.  It  may  not 
alter  its  election  without  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Administration.  Where  the  Adminis- 
tration finds  that  the  niunber  of  providers 
electing  a  prospective  payment  method 
promulgated  in  accordance  with  this  para- 
graph is  not  sufficient  to  provide  an  adequate 
basis  for  either  the  operation  or  evaluation  of 
that  method,  or  that  the  method  does  not 
achieve  improved  results,  then  the  Admin- 
istration shall  withdraw  that  method  and 
allow  the  electing  providers  to  select  another 
method  within  30  days  of  notice  of  such 
withdrawal. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  method  or 
methods  for  establishing  prospective  rates 
or  amounts  made  available  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  Administration  may  make 
available  to  providers  in  a  State  or  any 
other  region  or  geographic  area  designated 
by  the  Administration  another  method  for 
establishing  proepectlve  rates  or  amounts 
where  the  Administration  finds  that  the 
State  or  regional  plan  for  prospective  pay- 
ment, as  developed  by  either  the  State,  pro- 
viders or  a  provider  organlzatlcm.  or  a  third 
party  payor.  Is  consistent  with  the  i>olicles 
expressed  In  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Prior  to  the  initial  publication  of  any 
prospective  payment  method  under  para- 
grm>h  (1)  or  the  approval  of  any  alternative 
praqsectlve  payment  method  under  para- 
graph (3),  the  Administration  shall  give  60 
days'  notice  thereof  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tives  and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate. 

" (4)  Prospective  payment  methods  author- 
l»d  under  this  subsection  shall  include  In 


their  design  provisions  (A)  for  financial  In- 
centives for  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
provider  (^orations  equal  to  the  potential 
difference  between  the  prospective  rate  or 
amount  and  the  actual  rate  or  amount,  (B) 
which  provide  assurances  to  providers  of  serv- 
ices that  their  total  Income  from  all  patient 
care  will  be  equal  to  their  financial 
requirements  (subject  to  section  1132), 
(C)  to  assxire  the  subetantlal  participa- 
tion by  providers  In  such  prospective 
payment  methods,  (D)  to  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  Institutional  services  of  high  qual- 
ity to  beneficiaries  and  recipients  under  this 
title,  and  (E)  for  maintaining  Independent 
management  discretion  and  responsibility  In 
such  providers. 

"(5)  Any  payment  method  which  the  Ad- 
ministration establishes  or  approves  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  must  recognize  In  the 
establishment  of  the  prospective  rate  or 
amoiuit  the  providers*  total  cost  of  opera- 
tion of  facilities  and  services  which  have  been 
approved  under  section  1123,  including  (A) 
the  unrecovered  costs  due  to  credit  losses 
and  patient's  inability  to  pay;  (B)  the  costs 
associated  with  agreed  upon  working  capi- 
tal needs;  and  (C)  the  cost  of  financing 
approved  capital  facility  or  services  projects. 

"(6)  (A)  Any  payment  method  which  the 
Administration  establishes  or  approves  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  shall  not  be  modified 
once  established  with  respect  to  an  account- 
ing period  except  imder  the  clrcxunstances 
described  In  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  The  Administration  by  regulation 
shall  provide  for  adjustment  to  the  agreed 
upon  prospective  rate  amoimt  for  (1)  un- 
foreseeable events  such  as  natiu^l  catastro- 
phlee  and  (11)  significant  and  unexpected 
changes  In  demand  for  services  or  for  unex- 
pected or  significant  changes  In  patient  mix 
not  under  control  of  the  provider. 

"(C)  A  provider  shall  have  the  right  to 
appeal  a  decision  under  subparagraph  (B) 
to  the  Provider  Reimbursement  Review  Board 
as   authorized    imder   section   3060. 

"(7)  Any  payment  method  which  the  Ad- 
ministration establishes  or  approves  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  must  Include  provision 
for  a  return  on  the  equity  invested  in  the 
provision  of  the  services,  with  the  Admin- 
istratlon  determining  annually  a  reasonable 
rate,  after  consideration  of  rates  of  retiun 
on  Investment  of  comparable  risk  and  with 
such  rate  being  Included  as  a  factor  in 
the  determination  of  the  proei>ectlve  rate 
or  amount  In  the  case  at  f(n'-profit  pro- 
viders. Amoimts  shall  also  be  included  In 
determining  the  prospective  rate  or  amount 
for  not-for-profit  providers  in  order  to  give 
appropriate  recognition  to  the  risk  assumed 
lukder   a  prospective   payment  method. 

"(8)  Any  prospective  payment  method 
established  under  this  subsection  shall  ex- 
clude from  reimbursement  imder  this  title 
In  any  calendar  year  the  amount  of  any  ex- 
pensee  of  the  provider  which  are  paid  by 
a  State  or  local  government  in  such  year  (or. 
If  higher,  an  amotint  of  the  expenses  of  such 
provider  equal  to  the  amoiuit  of  the  e]q>enaes 
of  such  provider  which  were  paid  by  a  State 
or  local  government  In  the  calenidar  year 
1973). 

"(0)  Following  publication  of  final  regula- 
tions governing  the  method  or  methods  of  de- 
termining proq>ectlve  rates  or  amounts  un- 
der this  subsection  each  provider  shall  have 
a  period  of  60  days  within  which  to  select  one 
of  the  prospective  payment  noethods  for  the 
first  fiscal  year  beginning  more  than  130  days 
after  the  end  of  such  60-day  period. 

"(10)  The  Administration  shall  submit  to 
the  Congrees  annually  a  full  report  on  the 
impact  of  proq>ectlv«  paym«it  methods  on 
the  efficiency  and  effeetlTenew  of  provider 
operatltms.  It  shall  Inolnde  in  tta  report  an 
evaluation  of  the  effects  of  the  method  of 
payment  aa  the  utiliaati<m  and  quality  off 
the  swioes  of  proriders. 

"(c)  (1)  Tlie  Admlnhrtrattcm  shall  prooiul- 


gate  a  system  of  incentive  payments  as  ap- 
propriate in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsectlou. 

"(2)  The  Administration  shall  award  on  an 
annual  basis  quality  management  payments 
to  any  provider  of  services  under  this  title 
whenever  either  the  percentage  amount  or 
the  dollar  amount  of  Increase  in  such  pro- 
vider's prospective  rate  (as  defined  by  the 
Administration)  for  a  fiscal  year  is  less  than 
the  average  annual  Increase  In  such  rate  for 
the  three  previous  fiscal  years  for  all  pro- 
viders in  the  same  class  as  defined  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (4) . 

"(3)  The  quality  management  payment  to 
any  provider  under  this  subaection  shaU  be 
equal  to  SO  percent  of  the  difference  between 
such  provider's  total  costs  to  the  program 
and  what  its  costs  to  the  program  would  have 
been  had  they  Increased  at  the  daas  aver- 
age rate  as  computed  for  the  purpose  of 
paragraph  (2). 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  comparing  »itnn»y 
classes  of  hospitals  under  paragraph  (3) ,  the 
Administration  shall  develop  and  utUlxe  a 
comparison  methodology  for  grouping  and 
comparing  similar  providers  of  services.  Prior 
to  the  implementation  of  this  paragr^h  the 
Administration  shall  consult  with  organi- 
zations of  providers  of  servloes,  third  party 
payors  for  hospital  care,  and  other  Interested 
parties. 

"(5)  Where  a  provider's  Increase,  as  com- 
puted under  paragraph  (3) ,  exceeds  the  class 
average  (as  computed  under  paragraph  (3)) 
with  respect  to  a  fiscal  year,  one-half  ot 
the  difference  between  aucta  provider's  in- 
crease and  the  class  average  shall  be  added 
to  such  provider's  increase  In  the  subsequent 
fiscal  year  for  purpoaes  of  computing  any 
future  entitlement  to  any  quality  manage- 
ment payment  under  this  subaection. 

"(6)  (A)  In  recognition  of  the  significant 
contribution  to  improved  management  prac- 
tices by  staff  personnel  and  members  of  the 
medical  staff,  each  provider  which  receives 
a  quality  management  payment  under  this 
subsection  shall  distribute  at  least  one-half 
of  the  amount  of  such  payment  to  the  em- 
ployees and  members  of  the  medical  staff 
under  a  plan  approved  by  the  governing 
board  of  such  provider  and  made  known  to 
such  employees  and  such  members  of  the 
medical  staff. 

"(B)  Any  amounts  paid  to  en^>Ioyees  un- 
der the  provisions  of  subparagr^ih  (A)  shall 
not  be  considered  costs  for  the  purpoeee  of 
the  computation  required  under  paragraph 
(2),  and  the  Administration  shall  promul- 
gate annually  the  namee  (and  other  identify- 
ing Information)  of  all  providers  which  re- 
ceive quality  management  payments  under 
this  subsection. 

"(7)  Quality  management  payments  tmder 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  in  ajqjrpprtote 
part  from  the  Federal  Hoq>ltaI  Znsuranoe 
Trust  Fund,  the  Federal  SupplenMntary 
BCedlcal  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and  the  Na- 
tional Health  Insiuunce  Trust  Fund.  The 
Administration  shall  submit  to  the  Oongresi 
annually  a  full  report  on  the  quality  man- 
agement payments  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion. The  Adminlstratlm  shall  Include  In 
its  report  an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of 
such  payments  on  the  efficiency  and  effects  of 
these  payments  on  the  utlllsatlcm  and  qual- 
ity ot  hoepital  servlcee. 
"AGazxMXNTs   wTTH   paovm^is   or  sxavicKS 

"8k;.  3043.  (a)  (i)  Any  provider  of  services 
shall  be  qualified  to  participate  under  this 
title  and  shall  be  eligible  for  payments  un- 
der this  title  If  it  files  with  the  Administra- 
tion an  agreement — 

"(A)  not  to  charge,  except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (3).  any  individual  or  any  other 
person  for  items  or  services  for  which  such 
Individual  is  entitled  to  have  payment  made 
under  this  title  (or  for  which  he  would  be 
eo  entitled  if  such  provider  of  servloes  had 
compiled  with  the  procedural  and  other  re- 
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qulrements  under  or  pursuant  to  thla  tltla 
or  for  wftlob  Bach  provider  \b  p«ld  pursuant 
to  tbm  paovUlons  at  seetKm  a04l(d)),  and 
"(B)  not  to  dutfge  way  Individual  or  any 
other  parson  for  Itema  or  services  for  which 
•ueh  Individual  la  not  entitled  to  have  pay- 
ment made  under  tbla  title  because  pay- 
mient  for  wqienaea  incurred  for  such  Itema 
or  aervlcaa  may  not  be  made  by  reason  of 
the  pKiDvlitons  of  eectton  3011(a)  (3)  (A)  or 
(O) ,  but  only  If  (1)  such  Indlvldiua  was  with- 
out fault  in  tncurilng  such  expenses  and  (11) 
tba  Administration's  determination  that  such 
payment  may  not  be  made  for  such  items 
and  services  was  made  after  the  third  year 
following  tbe  year  in  which  notice  of  such 
payment  was  sent  to  such  individual;  ex- 
cept that  the  Administration  may  reduce 
such  three-year  period  to  not  lees  than  one 
year  tl  he  finds  such  reduction  Is  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  this  title,  and 

"(C)  to  make  adequate  provision  for  return 
(or  other  disposition,  m  accordance  with 
regxilatlons)  of  any  moneys  incorrectly  col- 
lected from  such  mdlvlduals  or  other  person. 
An  agreement- under  this  paragraph  with  an 
extended  care  fMlUty  shaU  be  for  a  term 
of  not  exceeding  13  months,  except  that  the 
Administration  may  extend  such  terms  for 
a  period  not  ewaedlng  2  months,  where  the 
health  and  safety  of  paUents  will  not  be 
jeopardized  thereby.  U  be  finds  that  such 
extension  is  necessary  to  prevent  irreparable 
harm  to  such  facility  or  hardship  to  the  in- 
dividuals being  ftimlsbed  items  or  services 
by  such  facility  or  If  he  finds  it  Impracticable 
within  such  13-month  period  to  determine 
whether  such  facility  Is  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  regulations 
thereunder. 

"(2)  (A)  A  provider  of  services  may  charge 
such  lndlvld\ial  or  other  person  (1)  the 
amount  of  »ny  deduction  or  coinsurance 
amount  imposed  pursuant  to  section  2011(c) 
with  req>ect  to  such  Items  and  services  (not 
In  excess  of  the  amount  cvotomarlly  charged 
for  such  Items  and  services  by  such  provid- 
er), (11)  the  amount  of  any  copayment  ob- 
ligation and  excess  above  the  reasonable  al- 
lowance consistent  with  section  2061  (bb)  (4). 
(ill)  an  amount  equal  to  20  per  centimi 
of  the  reasonable  charges  for  such  items  and 
services  (not  in  excess  of  30  per  centiun 
of  the  amount  customarily  charged  for  such 
Items  and  services  by  such  provider)  for 
which  payment  is  made  under  this  title. 
"(B)  Where  a  provider  of  services  has  fur- 
nished, at  the  request  of  such  indlvldiial. 
items  or  services  which  are  In  excess  of  or 
more  expensive  than  the  items  or  services 
with  respect^  which  payment  may  be  made 
under  this  title,  such  jnoylder  of  services  may 
also  charge  such  Indtvldtial  or  other  person 
for  such  more  expensive  Items  or  services  to 
the  extent  that  the  amount  customarily 
charged  by  tt  for  the  items  or  services  fur- 
nished at  such  request  exceeds  the  amount 
customarily  charged  by  it  for  the  Items  or 
serrloes  with  respect  to  which  payment  may 
be  made  under  ttils  title. 

"(b)  An  agreement  with  the  Adminlstra- 
tfcm  under  this  section  may  be  terminated 
(and  in  the  case  of  a  skilled  nursing  faculty, 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  term  specified  in  sub- 
section {a)(l))— 

"(1)  by  the  provider  of  services  at  such 
time  and  upon  such  notice  to  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  public  as  may  be  provided  In 
regulations,  except  that  notice  of  more  than 
6  months  shall  not  be  required,  or 

"(2)  by  the  Administration  at  such  time 
and  upon  such  reasonable  notice  to  the  pro- 
vider of  services  and  the  public  as  may  be 
specified  in  regtilations.  but  only  after  the 
Administration  has  determined  (A)  that  such 
provider  of  services  is  not  complying  sub- 
stantially with  the  provisions  of  such  agree- 
ment, or  with  the  provisions  of  this  title  n^^* 
regulations  thereunder,  or  (B)  that  such  pro- 
vider of  services  no  longer  substantially  meets 
the  applicable  provisions  of  section  aoeu  oc 
(O)  tbftt  such  prorlder  oC  aeryloaa  latm  f»aed 


to  provide  such  information  as  the  Adminis- 
tration finds  necessary  to  determine  whether 
payments  are  or  were  due  \mder  this  title  and 
the  amounts  thereof,  or  has  refused  to  per- 
mit such  examination  of  Its  fiscal  and  other 
records  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Administration 
as  may  be  necessary  to  verify  such  informa- 
tion, or  (D)  that  such  provider  has  made,  or 
caused  to  be  made,  any  false  statement  or 
representation  of  a  material  fact  for  use  in  an 
application  for  payment  under  this  title  or 
for  use  in  determining  the  right  to  a  pay- 
ment under  this  title,  or  (E)  that  such  pro- 
vider has  submitted,  or  caused  to  be  sub- 
mitted, requests  for  payment  under  this  title 
of  amounts  for  rendering  services  substan- 
tially in  excess  of  the  costs  incurred  by  such 
provider  for  rendering  such  services,  or  (P) 
that  such  provider  has  furnished  services  or 
supplies  which  are  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istration, with  the  concurrence  of  the  mem- 
bers of  an  appropriate  piDgram  review  team 
who  are  physicians  or  other  professional  per- 
sonnel in  the  health  care  field,  to  be  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  tUe  needs  of  individ- 
uals or  to  be  harmful  to  Individuals  or  to  be 
of  a  grossly  mferior  quality. 

Any  termination  shall  be  applicable 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices (Including  tuberculosis  hospital  services 
and  Inpatient  psychiatric  hospital  services) 
or  poet-hospital  extended  care  services,  with 
respect  to  services  furnished  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  termiaation,  except  that 
payment  may  be  made  for  up  to  thirty  days 
with  respect  to  inpatient  Institutional  serv- 
ices furnished  to  any  eligible  individual  who 
was  admitted  to  such  Institution  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  such  termination, 

"(4)  (A)  with  respect  to  home  health  serv- 
ices furnished  to  an  Individual  imder  a  plan 
therefor  established  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  termination,  or  (B)  if  <^  plan  la 
established  before  such  effective  date,  with 
respect  to  such  services  furnished  to  such 
Individual  after  the  calendar  year  in  which 
such  termination  is  effective,  and 

"(6)  with  respect  to  aay  other  Items  and 
semces  furnished  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  termiiuition, 

"(c)(1)  Where  an  agreement  filed  under 
this  title  by  a  provider  of  services  has  been 
terminated  by  the  Administration,  such  pro- 
vider may  not  file  another  agreement  under 
this  title  unless  the  Administration  finds 
that  the  reason  for  the  termination  has  t>een 
removed  and  that  there  it  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  It  will  not  recur. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  sldlled  nursing  facil- 
ity participating  In  the  pittgrams  established 
by  this  title  and  title  XV  ill,  the  Adminis- 
tration may  enter  into  an  agreement  under 
this  section  only  if  such  facility  has  been 
approved  for  purposes  of  title  XVIll,  and  the 
term  of  any  such  agreement  shaU  be  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  period  of  approval  of  eli- 
gibility specified  by  the  Administration  for 
such  purposes. 

"(d)  If  the  AdralnlBtrstlon  finds  that  there 
is  a  substantial  failure  to  make  timely  review 
In  acc«tlance  with  sectlcm  2061  (k)  of  long- 
stay  cases  in  a  hospital  or  skilled  ntirslng 
facility,  it  may.  In  lieu  of  terminating  its 
agreement  with  such  hospital  or  facility, 
decide  that,  with  respect  to  any  individual 
admitted  to  such  hospital  or  facility  after  a 
BUbeequent  date  specified  by  it,  no  payment 
ShaU  be  made  under  this  title  for  Inpatient 
hospital  services  (including  inpatient  tuber- 
culosis boepital  services  and  inpatient  psy- 
chiatric hospital  services)  after  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  a  contlnuons  period  of  such 
services  or  for  post-hoepttal  extended  care 
servloes  after  such  day  of  a  continuous  period 
of  such  care  as  Is  prescrilied  In  or  pursuant 
to  regulations,  as  the  case  may  be.  Such  de- 
clstoa  may  lie  made  effective  only  after 
such  notice  to  the  hospital,  or  (in  the  case 
of  a  skilled  ntirslng  fftcllfty)  to  the  facility 
and  tlie  hospital  or  hospitals  with  which  It 
has  a  transfer  agreement,  aoid  to  the  public, 
ea  may  be  itreecrlbed  by  regulations,  and  Its 


effectiveness  shall  terminate  when  the  Ad- 
ministration finds  that  1}ie  reason  therefor 
has  been  removed  and  thiat  there  is  reason- 
able assurance  that  It  will  not  recur.  The 
Administration  shall  not  make  aay  such 
decision  except  after  reaeonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  institution 
or  agency  a&ected  thereby. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'provider  of  services'  shall  Include  a  clinic, 
rehabilitation  agency  or  public  health  agency 
if,  in  the  case  of  a  clinii:  or  rehabilitation 
agency,  such  clinic  or  agency  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  20^1  (o)  (4)  (A),  or  If, 
in  the  case  of  a  public  health  agency,  such 
agency  meets  the  requiiements  of  section 
2051(0)  (4)  (B),  but  only  With  respect  to  the 
furnishing  of  outpatlenH  physical  therapy 
services  (as  therein  defined) . 

"USK  or  PT7BUC  AGENCISS  OK  FBIVATE  OBGAMIZA- 
TIONS  TO  FACILITATZ  PArMENT  TO  PSOVmiSS 
or  SEBVICES 

"Sec.  2044.  (a)  If  any  group  or  association 
of  providers  of  services  wdshes  to  have  pay- 
ments under  this  title  to  such  providers  made 
throiigh  a  national.  State,  or  other  public 
or  private  agency  or  orgaaizatlon  and  noml- 
natee  such  agency  at  organization  for  this 
piupose.  the  Administration  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  such  agency  or 
organization  providing  for  the  determination 
by  such  agency  or  organteatlon  (subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  2060  and  to  such 
review  by  the  Administration  as  may  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  agreement)  of  the  amount 
of  the  payments  required  pursuant  to  this 
title  to  be  made  to  such  providers,  and  for 
the  making  of  such  paymectE  by  such  agency 
or  organization  to  such  providers.  Such  agree- 
ment may  also  Include  provision  for  the 
agency  or  organization  to  do  all  or  any  part 
of  the  following:  (1)  to  provide  consultative 
services  to  institutions  or  agencies  to  enable 
them  to  establish  and  malhtaln  fiscal  records 
necessary  for  piirposes  of  this  title  and  oth- 
erwise to  qualify  as  hospitals,  extended  care 
facilities,  or  home  health  agencies,  and  (2) 
with  respect  to  the  providers  of  services 
which  are  to  receive  pajanents  through  it 
(A)  to  serve  as  a  center  for,  and  communicate 
to  providers,  any  information  or  instructions 
furnished  to  it  by  the  Administration,  and 
serve  as  a  channel  of  coaununicatlon  from 
providers  to  the  Administration;  (B)  to  make 
such  audits  of  the  records  of  providers  as 
may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  proper  pay- 
ments are  made  under  tftJs  title;  and  (C) 
to  perform  such  other  ftuictlons  as  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  subeection. 

"(b)  The  Administration  shall  not  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  aay  agency  or  orga- 
nization under  this  section  unless  (1)  be 
finds  (A)  that  to  do  so  Is  consistent  with 
the  effective  and  efficient  administration  of 
this  title,  and  (B)  that  such  agency  or  orga- 
nization is  wllimg  and  »ble  to  assist  the 
providers  to  which  payments  are  made 
through  it  under  this  title  in  the  application 
of  safeguards  against  unnecessary  utilization 
of  services  furnished  by  them  to  individuals 
entitled  to  benefits  under  this  title,  and  the 
agreement  provides  for  such  assistance,  and 
(2)  such  agency  or  orgaaizatlon  agrees  to 
fxuTilsh  to  the  Adminlstretlon  such  of  the 
information  acquired  by  tt  In  carrying  out 
its  agreement  under  this  section  as  the  Ad- 
ministration may  find  necessary  in  perform- 
ing its  fimctions  under  this  title. 

"(c)  An  agreement  wilh  any  agency  or 
organization  under  this  section  may  contain 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Adminis- 
tration finds  necessary  or  appropriate,  may 
provide  for  advances  of  funds  to  the  agency 
or  c»'ganiiiation  for  the  making  of  payments 
by  it  under  subsection  (a),  and  shall  provide 
for  payment  of  so  much  of  the  coat  of  admin- 
istration of  the  agency  or  lorganlzatlon  »t  is 
determined  by  the  AdmlnUtratlon  to  be  nec- 
essary and  proper  for  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions covered  by  the  agreement. 
"(d)  If  the  nomination,  of  an  agency  or 
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organizatloox  as  provided  in  this  section  is 
made  by  a  group  or  association  of  providers 
of  services,  it  shall  not  be  binding  on  mem- 
bers of  the  group  or  association  to  notify 
the  Administration  of  their  election  to  that 
effect.  Any  provider  may,  upon  such  notice 
as  may  be  specified  in  the  agreement  under 
this  section  with  an  agency  or  organization, 
withdraw  its  nomination  to  receive  payments 
through  such  agency  or  organization.  An; 
provider  which  has  withdrawn  its  ncxnlna- 
tlon,  and  any  provider  which  has  not  made 
a  nomination,  may  elect  to  receive  payments 
from  any  agency  or  organization  which  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Admin- 
istration under  this  section  if  the  Adminis- 
tration and  such  agency  or  organization 
agree  to  it. 

"(e)  An  agreement  with  the  Administra- 
tion under  this  section  may  be  terminated— 

"(1)  by  the  agency  or  organization  which 
entered  into  such  agreement  at  such  time 
and  upon  such  notice  to  the  Administration, 
to  the  public,  and  to  the  providers  as  may 
be  provided  in  regrulations,  or 

"(2)  by  the  Administration  at  such  time 
and  upon  such  notice  to  the  agency  or  orga- 
nization, to  the  providers  which  have  nom- 
inated it  for  purposes  of  this  section,  ahd 
to  the  public,  as  may  be  provided  in  regula- 
tions, but  only  if  it  finds,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the 
agency  or  organization,  that  (A)  the  agency 
or  organization  has  failed  substantially  to 
carry  out  the  agreement,  or  (B)  the  continu- 
ation of  some  or  all  of  the  functions  provided 
for  in  the  agreement  with  the  agency  or 
organization  Is  disadvantageous  or  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  efficient  administration  of 
this  title. 

"(f)  An  agreement  with  an  agency  or 
organization  under  this  section  may  require 
any  of  its  officers  or  employees  certifying 
payments  or  disbursing  funds  pursuant  to 
the  agreement,  or  otherwise  participating 
in  carrying  out  the  agreement  to  give  surety 
bond  to  the  United  States  in  such  amount 
as  the  Administration  may  deem  appropri- 
ate. 

"(g)(1)  No  individual  designated  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  under  this  section 
as  a  certifying  officer  shall,  in  the  absence 
of  gross  negligence  or  intent  to  defraud  the 
United  States,  be  liable  with  respect  to  any 
payments  certified  by  him  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  No  disbursing  officer  shall.  In  the 
absence  of  gross  negligence  or  intent  to 
defraud  the  United  States,  be  liable  with 
respect  to  any  payment  by  him  under  this 
section  if  it  was  based  upon  a  voucher 
signed  by  a  certifying  officer  designated  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(3)  No  such  agency  or  organization  shall 
be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  any  pay- 
ments referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2). 

"t7SC    or    CAREIERS   FOE    AOMINISTBATION    OF 
NOmMS'lTi'U'i'iONAI,   BENEFTTS 

"Sec.  2045.  (a)  (1)  In  order  to  provide  for 
the  administration  of  the  benefits  furnished 
under  this  title  by  persons  other  than  pro- 
viders of  services  with  maximum  efficiency 
and  convenience  for  individuals  entitled  to 
benefits  under  this  title  and  for  providers 
of  services  and  other  persons  furnishing 
services  to  such  individuals,  the  Adminis- 
tration Is  authorized,  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (c),  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  carriers  (as  defined  in  section 
20Sl(x)),  including  carriers  with  which 
agreements  under  section  2044  are  in  effect, 
which  qualify  under  subsection  (b)  and 
will  perform  some  or  all  of  the  following 
functions  (or,  to  the  extent  provided  in 
such  contracts,  will  secure  performance 
thereof  by  other  organizations);  and,  with 
respect  to  any  of  the  followtnar  functions, 
the  Administration  shall  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible eater  Into  such  eontraeta; 


"(A)  receive,  disbiuse.  and  account  for 
fimds  In  making  pajrments  fc*  services  fur- 
nished under  this  title  by  persons  other 
than   providers   of   services; 

"(B)  serve  as  a  channel  of  communica- 
tion of  Information  relating  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  tiUe;  and 

"(C)  otherwise  assist,  in  such  manner  as 
the  contract  may  provide,  in  discharging 
administrative  duties  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  pmposes  of  this  title. 

"(b)  A  carrier  Is  qualified  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (a)  only  if — 

"(1)  during  the  calendar  year  1973  at  least 
3  percent  of  the  total  dollar  value  of  health 
Insurance  outstanding  in  the  United  States 
was  written  or  underwritten  by  such  car- 
rier, and 

"(2)  such  carrier  demonstrates  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Administration,  la  such 
manner  and  form  as  the  Administration 
may  require,  that  It  Is  capable  of  efficient 
and  effective  claims  operations,  and  agrees  to 
utilize  standard  claims  processing  forms 
and  procedures  established  by  the  Adminis- 
tration under  subsection  (c)(4). 

"(c)(1)  The  Administration  shall  estab- 
lish, keep  current,  and  make  public  a  c(8n- 
plete  list  of  all  qualified  carriers  in  the 
Umted  States. 

"(2)  The  Administration  shall  divide  the 
United  States  Into  geographic  regions  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  taking  into  account 
the  outstanding  contracts  entered  Into  by 
employers  \mder  paragraph  (3) ,  the  locations 
of  the  various  qualified  carriers  and  their 
principal  offices,  and  the  probable  demand  or 
need  for  health  care  and  services  under  this 
title  m  each  such  region.  Any  qualified  car- 
rier on  the  list  established  under  paragraph 
(1)  which  maintains  one  or  more  offices  In 
any  region  may  submit  to  the  Administra- 
tion an  offer  to  enter  into  a  contract  under 
subsection  (a)  for  the  administration  of  the 
nonlnstltutlonal  benefits  under  this  title 
within  that  region;  and  the  carrier  with 
which  the  Administration  enters  into  such 
a  contract  with  respect  to  that  region  shall 
(subject  to  paragraph  (3))  have  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration  of  such 
benefits  In  that  region  In  accordance  with 
this  section. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  any  corporation,  firm,  or 
other  person  which  employed  an  average  of 
one  thousand  or  more  Individuals  In  the  con- 
duct of  Its  trade  or  bualneaa  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  may  select  any  carrier 
on  the  list  established  under  paragraph  (1) 
(or.  alternately,  may  elect  to  deal  directly 
with  the  Administration)  for  the  adminis- 
tration oX  benefits  under  this  title  with  re- 
spect to  its  employees. 

"(4)  The  Administration  ahaU  establish 
standard  claims  forms  and  processing  pro- 
cedures designed  to  mlalmlw*  administrative 
burdens  on  physkfans  and  others  who  fur- 
nish services  covered  under  this  title. 

"(d)(1)  Contracts  with  carriers  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  to  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  to  any  other 
provision  of  law  requiring  competitive  bid- 
dmg. 

"(2)  No  such  contract  shall  be  entered  Into 
with  any  carrier  unless  the  Administration 
finds  that  such  carrier  will  perform  Its  obli- 
gations under  the  contract  efficiently  and 
effectively  and  will  meet  such  requirements 
as  to  flnanrial  responsibility.  lepU. authority, 
and  other  matters  as  he  flnde  pertinent. 

"(3)  Each  such  contract  shall  provide  that 
the  carrier — 

"(A)  will  make  all  payments  autborleed  by 
this  title  tar  nonlnstltutlonal  servloes,  aa 
provided  in  this  sectton; 

"(B)  vrill  take  such  action  as  may  be  oeoes- 
sary  to  assiire  that  payment  under  this  title 
for  nonlnstltutlonal  servloes  will  be  In  ac- 
cordan-^  Tlth  subsection  (b):  and 

"(C)  win  fwntth  to  the  Administration 
snch  timely  Information  and  repoiU  tm  tt 


may  find  necessary  In  performing  Its  func- 
tion-^ under  this  title;  and 

"(D)  will  mamtaln  such  records  and  afford 
such  access  thereto  aa  the  Administration 
finds  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  the  information  and  reports 
under  subparagraph  (D)  and  otherwise  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title; 
and  shall  contain  such  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions not  inconsistent  with  this  section 
as  the  Administration  may  find  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

"(4)  Each  contract  under  this  section  shall 
be  for  a  term  of  at  least  two  years,  and  may 
be  made  automatically  renewable  from  term 
to  term  in  the  absence  of  notice  by  either 
party  of  Intention  to  terminate  at  the  end 
of  the  current  term;  except  that  the  Ad- 
ministration may  terminate  any  such  con- 
tract at  any  time  (after  such  reasonable  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  carrier 
involved  as  it  may  provide  in  regulations)  if 
he  finds  that  the  carrier  lias  failed  substan- 
tially to  carry  out  the  contract  or  is  carry- 
ing out  the  contract  in  a  manner  Inconsistent 
with  the  efficient  and  effective  administration 
of  the  insurance  program  established  by  this 
title. 

"(e)  Any  contract  entered  into  with  a  car- 
rier under  this  section  shall  provide  for  ad- 
vances of  funds  to  the  carrier  for  the  making 
of  payments  by  it  under  this  title,  and,  in 
the  case  of  a  carrier  selected  by  an  employ- 
er under  subsection  (c)  (3),  shall  provide  for 
payment  of  the  cost  of  administration  of  the 
carrier,  as  determined  by  the  Administration 
to  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  out 
the  functions  covered  by  the  contract. 

"(f)  Any  contract  with  a  carrier  under 
this  section  may  require  such  carrier  or  any 
of  its  officers  or  eniployees  certifying  pay- 
ments <»r  disbursing  fiinds  pursuant  to  the 
contract,  or  otherwise  participating  In  car- 
rymg  out  the  contract  to  give  surety  bond  to 
the  United  States  In  such  amount  as  the 
Administration  may  deem  appropriate. 

"(g)(1)  No  individual  designated  pursuant 
to  a  contract  under  this  section  as  a  certify- 
ing officer  shall,  in  the  absence  of  groae 
negligence  or  Intent  to  defraud  the  United 
States,  be  liable  with  respect  to  any  pay- 
ments certified  by  him  under  this  section. 

"(2)  No  disbursing  officer  shall,  in  the 
absence  of  gross  negligence  or  Intent  to  de- 
fraud the  United  States,  be  Uable  with  re- 
spect to  any  payment  by  him  under  this  sec- 
tion If  It  was  baaed  upon  a  vouchw  signed 
by  a  certifying  officer  designated  aa  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sutMwctlon. 

"(3)  No  such  carrier  shall  be  liable  to  the 
United  States  for  any  payments  raferted  to  In 
paragraph  (1)   or  (2). 

"PATICENT  TO  PHTSICIAKS  AND  OTHEI  BXALTB 
PBOFESSIONALB 

"Sec.  204«.  (a)  Payment  under  this  title 
for  servloes  rendered  by  a  physician  within 
any  area  established  under  section  1163  ahall 
be  made  In  accordance  with  a  single  fee 
schedule  applicable  throughottt  that  area,  as 
described  in  subsection  (b) . 

"(b)  The  fee  schedule  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  which  Is  applicable  with  respect 
to  services  rendered  in  any  area  shaU  be 
determined  as  follows : 

"(1)  The  schedule  to  be  in  effect  in  such 
area  for  the  twelve -month  period  beginning 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  title  shall  be 
proposed  by  the  medical  societies  or  equiva- 
lent organizations  in  such  area;  and  the 
schedule  so  proposed  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Administration  If  It  finds  (utilizing 
professional  actuarial  exi>ertlse)  that  the 
total  costs  of  the  services  Involved  in  such 
area,  adjusted  to  the  extent  that  the  Ad- 
ministration finds  (on  the  basis  of  appropri- 
ate economic  index  data)  to  be  Justified  by 
economic  changes,  would  have  been  no  higher 
for  the  calendar  year  1973  than  they  were 
in  fact  had  such  schedule  been  In  effect 
throughout  that  year. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (3) 
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and  (4) ,  the  acbedule  to  be  In  effect  In  such 
area  for  any  twelve-month  period  beginning 
on  July  1  after  the  period  spedfled  In  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  the  schedule  which  was 
In  effect  in  such  area  for  the  period  spedfled 
In  paragraph  (1) .  adjusted  to  the  extent  that 
ttie  Administration  finds  (on  the  basis  of 
appropriate  economic  Index  data)  to  be  Jus- 
tlflad  by  economic  changes. 

**(S)  A  new  or  modified  schedule  to  be  In 
effect  In  such  area  for  any  twelve-month 
period  may  be  proposed  at  any  time  by  the 
medical  aoclatlea  or  equivalent  organlzattons 
In  such  area;  and  any  schedule  so  proposed 
shall  be  ^>proved  by  the  Administration  (In 
lieu  of  a  schedule  under  paragn^ih  (3) )  If  it 
finds  (utilising  professional  actuarial  eiQMr- 
ttae)  that  the  total  Coets  of  the  servloes  In- 
volved under  the  new  or  proposed  schedule 
will  be  no  higher  for  such  twelve-month 
period  than  they  would  have  been  had  the 
achedule  been  determined  under  paragraph 
(3)  for  such  period. 

"(4)  In  any  case  where  no  schedule  Is 
proposed  to  be  In  effect  in  such  area  for  any 
period  as  provided  In  the  preceding  para- 
gn^hs  of  this  subsection,  or  where  the  Ad- 
ministration is  unable  to  approve  the  sched- 
ule so  proposed,  the  Administration  shall 
establish  and  place  In  effect  In  such  area  tat 
that  period  a  fee  schedule,  which  shall  be 
equivalent  to  the  fee  schedule  theret<tf(x« 
proposed  and  approved  under  such  para- 
graphs or  another  area  which  Is  determined 
by  the  Administration  to  be  similar  to  such 


"(c)  All  physicians  may  elect.  In  such 
manner  and  form  as  the  Administration 
shall  by  regulations  prescribe,  whether  to 
participate  or  not  to  participate.  In  the  man- 
ner provided  In  subsection  (d)(1),  m  the 
program  under  this  title.  Any  such  physician 
desUlng  to  participate  may  do  so  upon  giving 
thirty  days*  written  notice  to  the  Adminis- 
tration that  he  will  accept  payment  of  the 
fee  schedule  amount  as  payment  In  full  for 
the  servloes  he  provides  to  all  Individuals 
eligible  for  benefits  under  this  title.  Any 
participating  physician  desiring  to  rescind 
his  partlo^Mitlon  may  do  so  upon  giving  90 
days'  written  notice  to  the  Administration 
and  to  all  of  bis  current  patients,  but  may 
again  participate  In  such  programs  only 
upon  the  expiration  of  six  months  after 
his  most  recent  participation  ceased  (and 
upon  giving  thirty  days'  written  notice  (dur- 
ing or  after  such  six-month  period)  to  the 
Administration). 

"(d)  (1)  Any  physician  electing  to  partici- 
pate In  the  program  under  this  title  as 
provided  In  subsection  (c)  shaU  receive  pay- 
ment for  any  services  furnished  by  blm  In 
the  State,  under  this  title,  on  the  basis  of 
regular  blUlngs  (which  shaU  be  submitted 
on  the  same  type  of  claims  form)  In  accord- 
ance with  the  fee  schedule  which  Is  effective 
In  the  area  for  the  period  Involved,  and  shall 
receive  pursuant  to  section  2032  such  pay- 
ment In  the  full  amounts  specified  In  such 
schedule,  without  offset  for  deductible  or 
coinsurance  amoimts.  At  the  option  of  the 
physician,  such  billings  and  the  payments 
maide  pursuant  thereto  may  be  made  on  a 
consolidated  basis  under  wbl(^tbe  physician 
uses  a  single  form  to  list  auoT^e  services 
lnv<4ved  under  both  programs  over  such 
period  (not  leas  than  a  week)  as  shall  be 
specified  by  the  Administration,  and  receives 
a  single  check  Including  payment  for  all  of 
the  eervlces  so  listed. 

"(3)  Payments  under  this  title  to  physi- 
cians who  have  not  elected  to  participate  In 
such  programs  as  provided  In  subsection  (c) , 
and  to  patients  of  such  physicians,  for  serv- 
ices qMclfled  m  the  fee  schedule  which  is 
effective  In  the  area  for  the  period  Involved, 
shall  be  made  Xn  the  amounts  specified  In 
such  schedule  subject  to  any  applicable  de- 
ductibles and  coinsurance. 

"(e)  Sach  fee  schedule  In  effect  under  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  subsection,  and 


the  names  and  addresses  of  all  participating 
physicians  within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
(c)  shall  be  made  avaSable  to  the  public 
throughout  the  State  Involved,  In  such  man- 
ner and  at  such  times  as  the  Administration 
may  consider  appropriate,  by  the  Adminis- 
tration or  by  the  appropriate  State  agency 
with  the  approval  of  the  Administration. 

"(f)  The  amoimt  payable  under  this  title 
in  the  case  of  other  medical  services,  sup- 
plies, and  equipment  (including  equipment 
servicing)  which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Administration,  do  not  generally  vary  sig- 
nificantly in  quality  from  one  supplier  to 
another,  may  not  exceed  the  lowest  charge 
levels  at  which  such  services,  supplies,  and 
equipment  are  widely  and  consistently  avail- 
able In  the  locality  involved  except  to  the 
extent  and  under  the  cireunistances  specified 
by  the  Administration. 

"SPBCIAL    FSOVISIONS    REUmNO    TO    OUTPATIENT 
DRUGS    AND     BTOLOGICALS 

"National   Health   Insurance   Formulary 
Committee 

"Sec.  2047.  (a)(1)(A)  There  Is  hereby 
established,  within  the  Boclal  Security  Ad- 
ministration a  National  Health  Insurance 
Formulary  Committee  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'Committee'),  a  majority  of  whose 
members  shall  be  physicians  and  which  shall 
consist  of  the  Commissioner  of  Food  and 
Drugs  and  of  four  individuals  (not  other- 
wise in  the  employ  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment) who  do  not  have  a  direct  or  indirect 
financial  Interest  In  the  compensation  of 
the  Formulary  established  under  this  sec- 
tion and  who  are  of  recognized  professional 
standing  and  distinction  in  the  fields  of 
medicine,  pharmacology,  or  pharmacy,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  -Administration  with- 
out regard  to  the  provlslosis  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  elected  annually  from 
the  appointed  members  thereof,  by  major- 
ity vote  of  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

"(B)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  except  tJiat  any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  wUch  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term,  and  except  that  the 
terms  of  olSce  of  the  members  first  taking 
office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  Ad- 
ministration at  the  time  of  appointment,  one 
at  the  end  of  each  of  the  first  five  years.  A 
member  shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  con- 
tlnuovisly  for  more  than  two  terms. 

"(2)  Appointed  memlDfrs  of  the  Commit- 
tee, while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  otherwise  serving  on  business  of  the 
Committee,  shall  Ije  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  rates  fixed  by  the  Administra- 
tion (but  not  In  excess  of  the  dally  rate  paid 
tmder  oe-18  of  the  Oencral  Schedule  under 
section  6332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code), 
including  traveltlme,  and  v^ile  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  at 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, as  authorized  by  section  6703  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the 
Oovemment  service. 

"(8)  (A)  The  Committee  Is  authorized, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Administration,  to 
engage  or  contract  for  such  technical  assist- 
ance as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  Its 
functions,  and  the  Admlhlstratlon  shall.  In 
addition,  make  available  to  the  CTommlttee 
such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  assistance 
as  the  Formulary  Committee  may  require  to 
carry  out  its  functions. 

"(B)  The  Administration  shall  furnish  to 
the  Committee  such  oflioe  spfkce,  materials, 
and  equipment  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Formularly  Committee  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions. 

"Formulary 

"(b)  (1)  (A)  The  Oommtttee  shall  oompUe, 
publish,    and    niake    ava|labl»    »    National 


Health  Insurance  Formulary  (hereinafter  la 
this  section  referred  to  m  the  'Formulary'), 
"(B)  The  Committee  shall  periodically  n- 
vise  the  Formulary  and  the  listing  of  drugs 
so  as  to  maintain  ctirreacy  In  the  contents 
thereof. 

"(2)  (A)  The  Formulary  shall  contain  an 
alphabetically  arranged  listing,  by  established 
name,  of  those  drug  entitles  within  the  fol- 
lowing therapuetic  categories: 
"Adrenocortloolds 
"Anti-anglnals 
"Antl-arrhythmlcs 
"Antl-ooagulants 
"Antl-convulsants  (excluding  phenobar- 
bital) 
"Antl-hypertenslves 
"Antl-neoplastlcs 
"Antl-Parklnsonlsm  agents 
"Antl-rheumatlcs 
"Bronchodllators 
"Cardiotonics 
"Chollnesterase  inhibitors 
"Diuretics 
"Oout  suppressants 
"Hypoglycemics 
"Miotics 

,"Oral  contraceptives 
"Thyroid  hormones 
"Tut>erculostatlcs 
which  the  Committee  decides  are  necessary 
for  Individuals  using  such  drugs.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  exclude  from  the  Formulary  any 
drug  entitles  (or  dosage  forms  and  strengths 
thereof)  which  the  Committee  decides  are 
not  necessary  for  proper  patient  care,  taking 
into  account  other  drug  entitles  (or  dosage 
forms  and  strengths  thereof)  which  are  in- 
cluded In  the  Formulary. 

"(B)  Such  luting  shall  Include  the  spe- 
cific dosage  forms  and  strengths  of  each  drug 
entity  (mcluded  In  the  Formulary  In  accord- 
ance with  subparagraph  (A) )  which  the 
Committee  decides  are  necessary  for  Indi- 
viduals using  such  drugs. 

"(C)  Such  list  shall  Include  the  prices 
at  which  the  products  (Ih  the  same  dosage 
form  and  strength)  of  sudh  drug  entitles  are 
generally  sold  by  the  suppliers  thereof  and 
the  limit  applicable  under  subsection  (e)  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  reasonable  al- 
lowance. 

"(D)  The  Committee  may  also  Include  in 
the  Formulary,  either  as  a  separate  part  (ot 
parts)  thereof  or  as  a  supplement  (or  sup- 
plements) thereto,  any  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing Information: 

"(1)  A  supplemental  list  or  lists,  arranged 
by  diagnostic,  prophylactic,  therapeutic,  or 
other  classifications,  of  the  drug  entitles 
(and  dosage  forms  and  strengths  thereof) 
included  in  the  listing  referred  to  In  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

"(11)  The  proprietary  names  under  which 
products  of  a  drug  entity  listed  In  the  For- 
mulary by  established  name  (and  dosage 
form  and  strength)  are  sold  and  the  names 
of  each  supplier  thereof. 

"(ill)  Any  other  Information  with  respect 
to  eligible  drug  entitles  which  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Committee  would  be  useful  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"(3)  In  considering  whether  a  particular 
drug  entity  (or  strength  or  dosage  form 
thereof)  shall  be  Included  in  or  excluded 
from  the  Formulary,  the  Committee  is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  (upon  request  therefor) 
any  record  pertaining  to  the  characteristics 
of  such  drug  entity  which  Is  available  to  any 
other  department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality 
of  the  Federal  Oovemmeitt,  and  to  request 
suppliers  or  manufacturers  of  drugs  and 
other  knowledgeable  persons  or  organiza- 
tions to  make  available  to  the  Committee 
Information  relatmg  to  auch  drug.  If  any 
such  record  or  Informatien  (or  any  Infor- 
mation contained  in  suck  record)  is  of  a 
confidential  nature,  the  Oemmlttee  shall  re- 
spect the  oonfldentlality  pf  such  ncatA  at 
Information  and  shall  limit  Its  usage  thereof 
to  the  proper  ezerctse  of  tu  authority. 
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"(4)  (A)  The  Committee  shall  establish 
such  procedures  as  It  determines  to  be 
necessary  In  its  evaluation  of  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  Inclusion  In  or  exclusion 
from  the  Formulary  of  any  drug  entity  (or 
doeage  form  or  strength  thereof).  For  pur- 
poses of  Inclusion  In  or  exclusion  from  the 
Formulary,  the  principal  factors  In  the  de- 
termination of  the  Committee  shall  be: 

"(1)  the  factor  of  clinical  equivalence  In 
the  case  of  the  same  dosage  forms  In  the 
same  strengths  of  the  same  drug  entity,  and 

"(U)  the  factor  of  relative  therapeutic 
value  in,^the  case  of  similar,  or  rtiirtimi^ir 
drug  entitles  in  the  same  therapeutic  cate- 
gory. 

"(B)  The  Committee,  prior  to  making  a 
final  decision  to  remove  from  listing  In  the 
Formulary  any  drug  entity  (or  dosage  forms 
or  strengths  thereof)  which  is  Included 
therein,  shall  afford  a  reasonable  opportunity 
for  a  formal  or  Informal  hearing  on  the 
matter  to  any  person  engaged  In  manufac- 
turing, preparing,  compounding,  or  process- 
ing such  drug  entity  who  shows  reasonable 
ground  for  such  a  hearing. 

"(C)  Any  person  engaged  In  the  manu- 
facture, preparation  compounding,  or  proc- 
essm^  of  any  drug  entity  (or  dosage  forms 
or  strengths  thereof)  not  Included  In  the 
Formulary  which  such  person  believes  to 
possess  the  requisite  qualities  to  entitle  such 
drug  to  be  included  In  the  Formulary  pvir- 
suant  to  subsection  (a) ,  may  petition  for  In- 
clusion of  such  drug  entity  and,  if  such 
petition  is  denied  by  the  Formulary  Com- 
mittee, shall,  upon  request  therefor,  show- 
ing reasonable  grounds  for  a  hearing,  be  af- 
forded a  formal  or  Informal  hearing  on  the 
matter  In  accordance  with  rules  and  proce- 
dures established  by  such  Committee. 

"Limitations  on  Payment  for  Charges  of 
Providers  of  Services 

"(c)(1)  Any  provider  whose  services  are 
otherwise  relmbiirsable,  under  this  title  or 
imder  any  other  program  under  this  Act 
in  which  there  Is  Federal  financial  partici- 
pation on  the  basis  of  'reasoxmble  cost',  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  a  professional  fee  or  dis- 
pensing charge  or  reasonable  billing  allow- 
ance as  determined  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(2)  A  fee,  charge,  or  billing  allowance 
shall  not  be  payable  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  drug  entity  that  (as  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  regulations)  is 
furnished  as  an  incident  to  a  physician's 
professional  service,  and  is  of  a  kind  com- 
monly furnished  In  physicians'  offices  and 
commonly  either  rendered  without  charge  or 
Included  In  the  physicians'  bills. 

"Reasonable  Allowance  for  Outpatient 
Drugs  and  Biologicals 

"(d)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'reasonable  allowance'  when  used  with 
respect  to  outpatient  drugs  and  biologicals 
means — 

"(A)  when  used  with  respect  to  a  relm- 
biusable  drug  other  than  insulin  the  amount 
determined  under  paragraph  (2)  <rf  this 
section,  and 

"(B)  when  used  with  respect  to  an  insulin 
product,  an  amount  determined  by  the 
Board,  including  a  reasonable  billing  al- 
lowance. 

"(2)  The  amovmt  applicable  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  ( A )  shall  be  the  sum  of — 

■■(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  price  of  such 
reimbursable  drug  as  ascertained  imder  par- 
agraph ( 1 ) , and 

"(B)  the  pharmaceutical  srevlce  charge  as 
determined  imder  paragraph  (4) . 

"(3)  (A)  From  time  to  time  (but  not  less 
often  than  annxudly),  the  Administration 
shall,  subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  ascer- 
tain the  prices  of  a  drug,  however  named, 
at  which  the  ultimate  dlqiensen  thereof  ac- 
quire such  drug.  Any  drug,  however  named, 
the  price  of  which  exceeds  160  per  centum 
of  the  average  price  of  such  drug  shall  not 


be  a  reimbursable  drug  for  purposes  of  this 
part. 

"(B)  Whenever  the  price  at  which  a  drug 
is  generally  available  for  sale  to  the  ultlnaate 
dispensers  thereof  varies  signlficsintly  among 
the  various  regions  of  the  United  States,  or 
among  classes  of  ultimate  dispensers,  the 
Secretary  may  determine  an  average  price 
with  respect  to  siich  drug  for  various  regions 
or  for  various  classes  of  its  ulthnate  dis- 
pensers. 

"(4)  (A)  Each  participating  licensed  phar- 
macy shaill  file  annually,  in  such  form  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Administration,  a  state- 
ment of  Its  pharmaceutical  service  charge 
with  the  Administration. 

"(B)  The  pharmaceutical  service  charge 
for  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  (A)  with  re- 
spect to  any  participating  licensed  phar- 
macy shall  be  the  pharmaceutical  service 
charge  filed  under  subparagraph  (A),  except 
that  any  such  charge  which  exceeds  90  per 
centum  of  the  average  such  charge  for  li- 
censed participating  pharmacies  In  the  same 
locality  shall  be  reduced  to  the  90  per  centum 
level. 

"(C)  With  respect  to  years  after  the  first 
year  for  which  a  pharmaceutical  service 
charge  is  filed,  the  90  per  centum  amount 
under  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  Increased 
by  the  Administration  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary on  the  basis  of  appropriate  economics 
index  data. 

"Special  Provisions  for  Physicians  Dispensing 
Outpatient  Drugs  and  Biologicals 

"(e)(1)  This  subsection  shall  apply,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  in  this 
title,  where  the  Administration  determines 
that  no  participating  licensed  pharmacies 
exist  In  a  community. 

"(2)  Any  physician  practicing  in  a  com- 
munity with  respect  to  which  the  Adminis- 
tration has  made  a  determination  is  deemed 
to  be  a  licensed  participating  pharmacy  for 
purposes  of  this  title  if  such  physician  files 
the  required  agreement  and  statement  with 
the  Administration. 

"(3)  In  cases  where  a  licensed  participat- 
ing pharmacy  exists  In  a  community  only 
because  of  paragraph  (2),  the  reasonable  al- 
lowance for  an  outpatient  drug  or  biological 
under  this  section  shall  be  no  larger  than 
the  amount  specified  In  subsection 
(cl)(2)(A). 

"NATION AI.  HEALTH  nfSTTXAMCE  TRUST  FUND 

"Sec.  2048.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  'Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund'  (here- 
inafter In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Trust  Fvmd') .  The  Trust  Fund  shall  consist 
of  such  gifts  and  t>equests  as  may  be  made 
as  provided  In  section  201(1)  (1),  and  such 
amounts  as  may  be  deposited  in,  or  appro- 
priated to.  such  fund  as  provided  in  this 
title  (and  in  section  102(e)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive National  Health  Insurance  Act  of 
1974).  There  are  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
Trust  Fund  for  each  fiscal  year,  out  of  any 
money  to  the  Treasxiry  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, amounts  equivalent  to  100  per 
centum  of — 

"(1)  the  taxes  Imposed  by  sections  301(c) 
and  3111(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  with  respect  to  wages  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate 
pursuant  to  subtitle  F  of  such  Code  ( toclud- 
Ing  unearned  Income  treated  as  wages  pur- 
suant to  section  3126(c)  of  such  Code),  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
by  applying  the  applicable  rates  of  tax  under 
such  sections  to  such  wages,  which  wages 
shall  be  certified  by  the  Board  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  on  the  basis  of  rec- 
ords of  wages  established  and  matotalned 
by  the  Board  of  the  Social  Securtiy  Adminis- 
tration in  accordance  with  such  reports:  and 

"(2)  the  taxes  impoaed  by  section  1401(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 


respect  to  self-employment  income  reported 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate on  tax  returns  under  subtitle  F  of  such 
Code  (Including  unearned  Income  treated  as 
wages  pursuant  to  section  3126(c)  of  such 
Code) ,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  by  applying  the  applicable  rate  of 
tax  under  such  section  to  such  self-employ- 
ment Income,  which  self -employment  tocome 
shall  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  the  basis  of  rec- 
ords of  self-employment  established  and 
maintained  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  in  accordance  with  such 
retxirns. 

The  amounts  appropriated  by  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  transferred  from  Ume  to 
time  from  the  general  fund  In  the  Treasury 
to  the  Trust  Fund,  such  amounts  to  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  estimates  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  the  taxes,  specified 
to  the  precedtog  sentence,  paid  to  or  depos- 
ited toto  the  Treasury:  and  proper  adjust- 
ments shall  be  made  in  amounts  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  extent  prior  esti- 
mates were  in  excess  of  or  were  less  than  the 
taxes  specified  in  such  sentence. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  the  Trust  Fund,  there 
is  hereby  created  a  body  to  be  known  as  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Trust  Fund  (herein- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Board 
of  Trustees')  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Social  Secxulty 
Administration,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  all  ex  ofllclo.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  the  Man- 
agtog  Trustee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  (here- 
inafter to  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
•Managing  Trustee') .  The  Executive  Director 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration  shall 
serve  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  meet 
not  less  frequently  than  once  each  calendar 
year.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to — 

"(1)  hold  the  Trust  Fund; 

"(2)  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  April  of  each  year  on  the 
operation  and  status  of  the  Trust  Fund  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  its  ex- 
pected operation  and  status  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  the  next  2  fiscal  years; 

"(3)  report  Immediately  to  the  Congress 
whenever  the  Board  Is  of  the  (pinion  that 
the  amoxint  of  the  Trust  Fund  is  unduly 
sDuill:  and 

"(4)  review  the  general  policies  followed  to 
managing  the  Trust  Fund,  and  recommend 
changes  to  such  policies,  including  necessary 
changes  to  the  provisions  of  law  which  govern 
the  way  to  which  the  Trust  Fund  is  to  be 
managed. 

The  report  provided  for  to  paragraph  (2) 
shall  Include  a  statement  of  the  assets  of, 
and  the  disbursements  made  from,  the  Trust 
Fund  durtog  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  an 
estimate  of  the  expiected  tocome  to,  and  dis- 
bursements to  Ije  made  from,  the  Trust  Fund 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  and  each  of  the 
next  3  fiscal  years,  and  a  statement  of  the 
actuarial  status  of  the  Trust  Fund.  Such 
report  shall  be  prtoted  as  a  House  document 
of  the  session  of  the  Congress  to  which  the 
report  Is  made. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Managing 
Trustee  to  tovest  such  portion  of  the  Trust 
Fund  as  is  not,  to  his  Judgment,  required  to 
meet  current  withdrawals.  Such  Investments 
may  i>e  made  only  to  toterest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  Statee  or  to  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  both  prtoclpal  and  toterest 
by  the  United  States.  For  such  purpose  such 
obligations  may  be  acquired  (1)  on  original 
Issue  at  the  Issue  price,  or  (2)  by  purchase  of 
outstaiMUng  obligations  at  the  market  price. 
The  purpoees  for  which  obllgaUona  of  the 
United  States  may  be  Issued  imder  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  are  hereby 
extended  to  authorize  the  Issoanoe  at  par  of 
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public-debt  obllgmtlona  for  puTebass  by  tho 
Trust  Fund.  Such  obllgmtloiu  Iwued  for  pur- 
chftM  by  the  Trust  Ptmd  shall  have  matorl- 
tlM  flx«d  with  du»  raganl  for  tbe  needs  of 
the  Trust  Pond  »im1  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  average  market  yield  (com- 
puted by  the  ManaglDg  Trustee  on  the  basis 
of  market  quotations  as  of  the  end  of  the 
calendar  month  next  preceding  the  date  of 
such  Issue)  on  aU  marketable  lnterest>bear- 
Ing  obligations  of  the  United  States  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  which  are 
not  due  or  caUable  until  after  the  expiration 
of  4  years  from  the  end  of  such  calendar 
month:  except  that  where  such  average  mar- 
ket yield  is  not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  l 
percent,  the  rate  of  Interest  on  such  obliga- 
tions shall  be  the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of 
1  peroettt  nearest  such  market  yield.  The 
Managing  Trustee  may  purchase  other  Inter- 
est-bearing obligations  of  the  United  States 
or  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  both  principal 
and  Interest  by  the  United  States,  on  original 
Issue  or  at  the  market  price,  only  where  he 
determines  that  the  purchase  of  such  other 
obligations  Is  in  the  public  Interest. 

"(A)  Any  obligations  acquired  by  the  Trust 
Fund  (except  public-debt  obligations  Issued 
exclusively  to  the  Trust  Fond)  may  be  sold 
by  the  Managing  Trustee  at  the  market  price, 
and  such  public-debt  obligations  may  be 
redeemed  at  par  plus  accrued  Interest. 

" (e)  The  Interest  on.  and  tbe  proceeds  from 
the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any  obligations 
held  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  credited  to 
and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

"(f)  (1)  The  Managing  Trustee  is  directed 
to  pay  tiom  time  to  time  from  the  Trust 
Fund  into  the  Treasury  the  amount  esti- 
mated by  him  as  taxes  imposed  vmder  sec- 
tion 3101(c)  which  are  subject  to  refund 
under  section  6413(d)  of  the  Internal  Beve- 
ntw  Code  of  18M.  Such  taxes  shaU  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  records  of  wages 
established  and  maintained  by  the  Secretary 
ot  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  acoord- 
anoe  with  the  wages  reported  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  pursuant  to 
subtitle  F  of  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1064.  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  furnish  the  Managing 
Trustee  such  Information  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Managing  Trustee  for  such  ptirpose. 
The  payments  by  the  Managing  Trustee  shall 
be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  repayments 
to  the  account  for  refunding  internal  reve- 
nue collections. 

"(2)  Bepaymenta  made  tmder  paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  be  available  for  expenditures 
but  shall  be  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  of 
the  Treasury.  If  it  subsequenUy  appears  that 
the  estimitee  under  such  paregraph  in  any 
particular  period  were  too  high  or  too  low, 
appropriate  adjustmente  shall  be  made  by 
the  Managing  Trustee  In  future  payments. 

"(g)  There  shaU  be  transferred  period- 
ically (but  not  leas  often  than  once  each  fis- 
cal year)  to  the  Trust  Fond  from  the  other 
Trust  Funds  established  by  this  Act  amounts 
equivalent  to  the  amounts  not  previously  so 
transferred  which  the  Secretary  of  TT«t»i«:>> 
Education,  and  Wtifare  shaU  have  eertUled 
as  overpayments  pursuant  to  section  a066  of 
this  Act. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Trust  Fund  from  time  to  time 
sudi  sums  as  the  Administratton  deems  ne- 
cessary for  any  fiscal  year,  on  account  of — 

"(1)  payments  made  or  to  be  made  during 
such  fiscal  year  from  tbe  Trust  Fund  for 
items  and  servloea  famished  to  individuals 
who  (by  reason  of  section  a088)  are  not 
bUled  for  (and  are  not  required  to  pay)  the 
full  deductibles  and  coinsurance  amounts 
otherwise  required  by  section  aoil(c), 

"(a)  tbe  additional  administrative  ex- 
penses resultang  or  espeoted  to  result  from 
making  such  payments  without  collecting 
such  deduotlWes  and  colnsursnoe  amounts 
and 
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"(3)    any  loss  of  Interest  to  such  Trust 
Fund  resulting  therefrom. 

In  order  to  place  the  Trust  Pimd  in  the  same 
position  at  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year  In 
which  it  would  have  been  If  the  individuals 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  had  been  blUed 
for,  and  had  paid,  the  fi41  deductibles  and 
coinsurance  amounts  required  under  section 
2011(c)  with  respect  to  the  Items  and  serv- 
ices Involved. 

"(1)  There  shall  be  transferred  periodically 
(but  not  less  often  than  once  each  fiscal  year) 
from  the  Trust  Fund  to  the  Health  Resources 
Development  Board  for  purposes  of  title 
xrv  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  the 
following  amounts: 

"(1)   For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1977,  an  smoimt  equivalent  to  2  percent  of 
the  total  of  all  amounts  deposited  In  the 
Tnist  P*und  In  the  fiscal  year  endlne  June 
30.  1976. 

"(2)   For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1978,  an  amount  equivalent  to  l'/2  percent 
of  the  total  of  all  amounte  deposited  In  the 
Trust  Fund  In  the  fiscal  year  endlne  June 
30,  1977. 

"(3)   For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1979,  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  ye&r,  an 
amount  equal  to  1  percent  of  the  total  of  all 
amounts  deposited  In  the  Trust  Fund  In  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(J)  The  Managing  Tnistee  shall  also  pay 
from  time  to  time  from  the  Trust  Fund  such 
amoimts  as  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  certifies  are  necessary  to 
make  (1)  the  payments  provided  for  by  this 
title,  and  (2)  the  payments  with  respect  to 
administrative  expenses  provided  for  by  sec- 
tion 201(g)  (1). 

"Part  E — MiscFixAi«otrs  Provisions 

"DEFTNTTIOirs 

"Sec.  2051.  For  purposes  of  this  title 

"Inpatient   Hospital   Services 

"(a)  The  term  'inpatient  hospital  services' 
means  the  following  items  and  services  fur- 
nished to  an  Inpatient  of  a  hospital  and  (ex- 
cept as  provided  In  paragraph  (3))  by  the 
hospital — 

"(1)  bed  and  bovd; 

"(2)  such  nursing  servltes  and  other  re- 
lated services,  such  as  use  of  hospital  facili- 
ties, and  such  medical  social  services  as  are 
ordlnarUy  furnished  by  the  hospital  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  Inpatients,  and  such 
drugs,  blologlcals,  supplies^  appliances,  and 
equipment,  for  use  In  the  hospital,  as  are  or- 
dinarily furnished  by  such  hospital  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  Inpatients;  and 

"(3)  such  other  diagnostic  or  therapeutic 
Items  or  services,  furnished  by  the  hospital 
or  by  others  imder  arrangements  with  them 
made  by  the  hospital,  as  are  ordinarily  fur- 
nished to  inpatients  either  by  such  hos- 
pital or  by  others  under  such  arrangements: 
excluding,  however — 

"(4)  medical  or  surgical  services  provided 
by  a  physician  who  is  not  an  employee  of 
the  hospital;  and 

"(5)  the  services  of  a  private-duty  nurse 
or  other  private-duty  attendant. 

"Hospital 

"(b)  The  term  'hospital"  means,  except 
with  respect  to  emergency  services  provided 
outelde  the  United  States,  an  institution 
which — 

"(1)  Is  primarily  engaged  in  providing,  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  physicians,  to 
inpatients  (A)  diagnostic  services  and  thera- 
peutic services  for  medical  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, and  care  of  injured,  disabled,  or  sick 
persons,  or  (B)  rehabUitatlon  services  for 
tho  rehabilitation  of  injured,  disabled,  or 
sick  persons; 

"(2)  maintains  clinical  records  on  all 
patients: 

"(8)  has  bylaws  in  eflTect  with  respect  to 
Its  staff  or  physicians; 


"(4)  has  a  requirement  that  every  patient 
must  be  under  the  care  of  a  physician; 

"(6)  provides  24-hour  nuralng  service 
rendered  or  supervised  by  a  registered  pro- 
fessional nurse,  and  has  a  licensed  practical 
nurse  or  registered  professional  nurse  on  duty 
at  all  times; 

"(6)  has  in  effect  a  hospital  utilization 
review  plan  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (k) ; 

"(7)  in  the  case  of  an  institution  in  any 
State  in  which  State  or  applicable  local  law 
provides  for  the  licensing  of  hospitals,  (A)  is 
licensed  pursuant  to  such  law  or  (B)  is 
approved,  by  the  ^ncy  of  such  State  or 
locality  responsible  for  licensing  hospitals,  as 
meeting  the  standards  established  for  licens- 
ing; and 

"  (8)  meets  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  In  the  Interest  of 
the  health  safety  of  the  individuals  who  are 
furnished  services  In  the  Institution. 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  such  term  shall  not  Include 
any  Institution  which  Is  primarily  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  mental  diseases  or 
tuberculosis  imless  it  is  a  psychiatric  hos- 
pital (as  defined  in  subsection  (c) )  or  unless 
It  is  a  tuberculosis  hospltfU  (as  defined  la 
subsection  (d) ) .  The  term  'hospital'  also  in- 
cludes a  Christian  Science  sanatorium  oper- 
ated, or  listed  and  certified,  by  the  First 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, but  only  with  respect  to  Items  and 
services  ordinarily  furnished  by  such  Institu- 
tion to  Inpatients,  and  payment  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  services  provided  by  or  in 
such  an  Institution  only  to  such  extent  and 
tmder  such  conditions,  limitations,  and  re- 
quirements (in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  the 
conditions,  limitations,  ahd  requirements 
otherwise  applicable)  as  may  be  provided  in 
regulations. 

•'Psychiatric  Hospital 
"(c)  The  term  •psychiatric  hospital'  means 
an  institution  which — 

"(1)  is  primarily  engaged  In  providing,  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  a  physician, 
psychiatric  services  for  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  mentally  ill  persons; 

"(2)  satisfies  the  reqxiirements  of  para- 
graphs (3)  through  (8)  of  subsection  (b); 

"(3)  maintains  clinical  records  on  all 
patients  and  maintains  sudh  records  as  tbe 
Secretary  finds  to  be  necessary  to  determine 
the  degree  and  Intensity  of  the  treatment 
provided  to  individuals; 

"(4)  meets  such  staffing  requirements  as 
the  Secretary  finds  necessary  for  the  institu- 
tion to  carry  out  an  active  program  of  treat- 
ment for  Individuals  who  are  furnished 
services  in  the  Institution;  and 

"  (5)  is  accredited  by  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals. 
In  the  case  of  an  institution  which  satisfies 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  at  the  preceding 
sentence  and  which  contctlns  a  distinct  part 
which  also  satisfies  paragn^hs  (3)  and  (4) 
of  such  sentence,  such  distinct  part  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  "psychiatric  hospital"  If 
the  Institution  Is  accredited  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  or 
if  suoh  distinct  part  meets  requirements 
equivalent  to  such  accreditation  lequire- 
ments  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
"Tuberculosis  Hospital 
"(d)  The  term  *tuberaulosls  ho^ltal' 
means  an  institution  which — 

"(1)  is  primarily  engaged  In  providing,  by 
or  under  ttoe  supervision  of  a  physician, 
medical  services  for  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  tuberculosis; 

"(2)  satisfies  the  requlrexDents  of  para- 
graphs (3)  through  (8)  of  subsection  (b); 
"(3)  maintains  clinical  records  on  all 
patients  and  maintains  suclt  records  as  the 
Secretary  finds  to  be  necessary  to  determine 
the  degree  and  intensity  of  the  treatment 
provided  to  individuals; 
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"(4)  meets  such  stafllng  requirements  as 
the  Secretary  finds  necessary  for  the  Insti- 
tution to  carry  out  an  active  program  of 
treatment  for  Individuals  who  are  furnished 
services  in  the  Institution;  and 

"(6)  is  accredited  by  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals. 
In  the  case  of  an  institution  which  satisfies 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  preceding 
sentence  and  which  contains  a  distinct  part 
which  also  satisfies  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
of  such  sentence,  such  distinct  part  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  'tubercvUosls  hospital'  If 
tbe  institution  Is  accredited  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  or 
If  such  distinct  part  meets  requirements 
equivalent  to  such  accreditation  require- 
ments as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
"Physicians'  Services 

"(e)  The  term  'physicians'  services'  means 
professional   services   performed   by   physi- 
cians. Including  surgery,  consultation,  and 
home,  office,  and  institutional  calls. 
"Physician 

"(f)  The  term  'physician'  when  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  any  func- 
tion or  action,  means,  except  with  respect  to 
emergency  services  provided  outside  the 
United  States,  (1)  a  doctor  of  medicine  or 
osteopathy,  other  than  an  intern,  resident, 
or  fellow,  legally  authorized  to  practice  medi- 
cine and  surgery  by  the  State  in  which  he 
performs  such  function  or  action  (Includ- 
ing a  physician  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 1101(a)(7),  (2)  a  doctor  of  dentistry 
or  of  dental  or  oral  surgery  who  is  legally 
authorized  to  practice  dentistry  by  the  State 
In  which  he  performs  such  function  but 
only  with  respect  to  (A)  stu^ery  rdated  to 
the  Jaw  or  any  structure  contlngnous  to  the 
Jaw  or  (B)  the  reduction  of  any  fracture  of 
the  Jaw  or  any  facial  bone,  (3)  a  doctor  of 
optometry  who  Is  legally  authorized  to  prac- 
tice optometry  by  the  State  in  vrbitt  he  per- 
forms such  function,  but  only  wltli  re^>ect  to 
establishing  the  necessity  for  prosthetic 
lenses,  or  (4)  except  for  the  purposes  of 
subsections  (J),  (k),  (m),  and  (n),  a  doctor 
of  podiatry  or  surgloal  chiropody,  but  (un- 
less clause  (1)  of  this  subsection  also  applies 
to  him)  only  with  reqieet  to  funetions  which 
he  is  legally  authorized  to  perform  In  the 
State  in  which  he  perfcoms  them. 

"Medical  and  Other  Health  Services 

"(g)  The  term  'medical  and  other  health 
services'  means  any  of  the  following  items 
or  services — 

"(1)  physicians'  services; 

"(2)  (A)  services,  other  than  physician  ex- 
tender services,  and  supplies  (including 
drugs  and  blologlcals  which  cannot,  as  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  regulations,  be 
self-admlnlstered)  furnished  as  an  incident 
to  a  physician's  professional  service,  of  kinds 
which  are  commonly  furnished  in  physicians' 
oOces  and  are  commonly  either  rendered 
without  charge  or  Included  in  the  physicians' 
bills; 

"(B)  hospital  services  (including  drugs 
and  blologlcals  which  cannot,  as  determined 
In  accordance  with  regulations,  be  acU-ad- 
mlnlstered)  other  than  physician  extender 
services,  incident  to  physicians'  servloee  ren- 
dered to  ou^atlents; 
"(C)  dlagnoeUc  servloea  which  are — 
"(1)  furnished  to  an  individual  as  an  out- 
patient by  a  ho^ital  or  by  others  under  ar- 
rangements with  them  made  by  a  hospital, 
and 

"(U)  ordinarily  furnished  by  such  hos- 
pital (or  by  othen  under  sxich  arrange- 
ments) to  its  out-patients  for  the  purpoae 
of  diagnoetlc  study: 

"(D)  ou^Mtient  physical  therapy  servloea; 

and 

"(I)  physician  extender  services: 

"(8)    diagnostic    X-ray   tests    (Including 

tests  under  the  supervision  of  a  physician. 

furnished  In  a  place  of  raaldenoe  used  as  the 

patient's  home,  If  tbe  performance  of  such 


tests  meets  such  conditions  relating  to 
health  and  safety  as  tbe  Administration  may 
find  necessary),  diagnostic  laboratory  tests, 
and  other  diagnostic  tests; 

"(4)  X-ray,  radium,  and  radioactive  iso- 
tope therapy,  including  materials  and  serv- 
ices of  technicians; 

"(5)  surgical  dressings,  and  splints,  casts, 
and  other  devices  used  tor  a  reduction  of 
fractures  and  dislocations; 

"(6)  dxirable  medical  equipment.  Includ- 
ing dialysis  equipment  and  supplies,  iron 
lungs,  oxygen  tents,  hospital  t>eds,  and 
wheelchairs  used  in  the  patient's  home  (In- 
cluding an  institution  used  as  his  hcmis 
other  than  an  Institution  that  meets  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b)  (i)  or  (J)  (l) 
of  this  section),  whether  furnished  on  a 
rental  basis  or  purchased; 

"(7)  ambulance  service  when  the  use  of 
other  methods  of  transportation  is  oontraln- 
dlcated  by  the  Indlvldtial's  condition,  but 
only  to  the  extent  provided  In  regulations; 

"(8)  prosthetic  devices  (other  than  den- 
tal) which  replace  all  or  part  of  an  internal 
body  organ  (including  colostomy  bags  and 
supplies  directly  related  to  ccdostomy  care) 
including  replacement  of  such  devlcee;  and 

"(8)  leg,  arm.  back,  and  neck  braoea.  and 
artificial  legs,  arms,  and  eyes,  including  re- 
placements if  required  because  of  a  change 
tn  the  patient's  physical  condition. 
No  diagnoetlc  tests  performed  In  any  labora- 
tory which  Is  Independent  of  a  physician's 
office  or  a  hospital  shall  be  Included  within 
paragraph  (3)  unless  such  laboratory — 

"(10)  If  sltxiated  in  any  State  in  which 
State  or  applicable  local  law  provides  for 
licensing  of  establishments  ot  this  nature. 
(A)  is  licensed  pursuant  to  such  law,  or  (B) 
U  C4>proved.  by  the  agency  of  such  State  ot 
locality,  responsible  for  licensing  establlsh- 
menta  of  this  nature,  as  meeting  the  stand- 
ards established  fcr  such  licensing;  and 

"(11)  meets  such  other  conditions  relat- 
ing to  the  health  and  safety  of  Individuals 
with  respect  to  whom  such  tests  ars  per- 
formed as  the  Secretary  may  find  neoessary. 
There  shall  be  excluded  from  the  diagnostic 
services  specified  in  paragn^jh  (2)(C)  any 
item  or  service  (except  services  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1))  which — 

"(12)  would  not  be  included  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  if  it  were  furnished  to  an  inpatient 
of  a  hospital;  <» 

"(13)  is  furnished  under  arrangements  re- 
ferred to  in  such  paragraph  (a)(0)  unlees 
furnished  in  the  hospital  ot  in  other  facOltlea 
operated  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the 
hospital  or  its  organized  medical  staff. 
"Extended  Can  Serrlees 
"(h)  The  term  'extended  care  services' 
means  the  following  Items  and  services  furn- 
ished to  an  Inpatient  of  a  skilled  nursing 
facility  and  (except  as  provided  la  paragra{du 
(3)  and  (6) )  by  such  skilled  nursing  facil- 
ity— 

"(1)  nursing  care  provided  by  or  under 
the  supervisi(m  ot  a  registered  professional 
nurse; 

"(2)  bed  and  board  in  connection  with  the 
furnishing  of  such  ntirslng  care; 

"(3)  physical,  ooeupatlonal.  or  speech 
therapy  fttmlshed  by  the  skilled  nursing  fa- 
culty or  by  others  under  arrangements  with 
them  made  by  the  facility; 
"(4)  medical  social  services: 
"(5)  such  drugs,  blologlcals,  supplies,  ap- 
pliances, and  equipment,  furnished  for  use 
in  the  skilled  musing  facility  as  are  ordi- 
narily furnished  by  such  facility  tar  the 
care  and  treatment  of  inpatients: 

"(6)  medical  servloes  provldad  toy  an  In- 
tern, resident-ln-tralnlng.  or  fellow  of  a  1mm- 
pital  with  which  the  facility  has  in  effect  a 
transfer  agreement  (meeting  the  requiiv- 
ments  at  subsection  (1)),  under  a  teaching 
program  of  such  hospital,  and  other  diag- 
nostic or  therapeutic  services  provided  by  a 
hoq>ltal  with  which  the  facility  has  such 
an  agreement  in  effect;  and 


"(7)  such  other  services  necessary  to  the 
health  of  the  patients  as  are  generally  pro- 
vided by  skilled  nursing  faclUtlee; 
excluding  however,  any  Item  or  service  if  it 
would  not  be  Included  under  subsection  (a) 
or  lumlshed  to  an  Inpatient  of  a  hospital. 

"Post-Hospital   Extended   Care   Services 

"(I)  The  term  "post-hospital  extended  care 
services'  means  extended  care  services  furn- 
ished an  individual  after  transfer  from  a 
hospital  In  which  he  was  an  Inpatient  for 
not  less  than  3  consecutive  days  before  his 
discharge  from  the  hospital  in  connection 
with  such  transfer,  and  for  so  icmg  as  he 
remains  In  the  skilled  nursing  facility  pro- 
viding the  services  and  is  not  discharged  from 
It.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence. 
Items  and  servloes  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  furnished  to  an  Individual  after  trans- 
fer from  a  hospital,  and  he  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  an  inpatient  In  the  hospital 
Immediately  before  transfer  therefrom,  if  he 
is  admitted  to  the  skilled  nursing  facility — 

"(A)  within  14  days  after  discharge  from 
such  hospital,  or 

"(B)  within  28  days  after  such  discharge. 
In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  was  unable 
to  be  admitted  to  a  skilled  nursing  facility 
within  such  14  days  because  of  a  shortage 
of  appropriate  bed  space  in  the  geogn4>hlc 
area  In  which  he  resides,  or 

"(C)  within  such  time  as  It  would  be  med- 
ically appropriate  to  begin  an  active  course 
of  treatment,  in  the  case  of  an  Indivldtial 
whose  condition  is  such  that  skilled  nursing 
facility  care  woiUd  not  be  medically  appro- 
priate within  14  days  after  discharge  from 
a  hospital. 

An  individual  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have 
been  discharged  from  a  skilled  nunlng  fa- 
cility if,  within  14  days  after  discharge  there- 
from, he  Is  admitted  to  such  facility  or  any 
other  skilled  nursing  facility. 

"Skilled  Nursing  FftcUlty 

"(J)  The  term  'sklUed  nursing  faculty' 
means  an  institution  (or  a  distinct  part  of  an 
Institution)  which  has  In  effect  a  transfer 
agreement  (meeting  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (l))  with  one  or  more  certified 
hospitals,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  an 
administrator  Ucensed  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  it  Is  located,  and  which — 

"(1)  Is  primarily  engaged  in  providing  to 
inpatients  (a)  skilled  nursing  care  and  re- 
lated services  for  patients  who  require  medi- 
cal or  ntirslng  care,  or  (B)  rehabUitatlon 
services  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Injured, 
disabled,  or  sick  persons; 

"(2)  has  poUcles,  which  are  develtqied  with 
tbe  advice  of  (and  with  provision  of  review 
of  such  poUcies  from  Ume  to  time  by)  a 
group  of  professional  perscmnel.  Including 
one  or  more  physicians  and  one  or  mere  reg- 
istered professional  nurses,  to  govern  the 
skilled  nursing  care  and  related  medical  or 
other  services  It  provides; 

"(3)  has  a  physician,  a  registered  profes- 
sional nurse,  or  a  medical  staff  req>onslble 
tax  the  execution  of  such  policies: 

"(4)  (A)  has  a  requirement  that  the  health 
care  of  every  patient  must  be  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  physician,  and  (B)  provides  for 
having  a  physician  available  to  furnish 
necessary  medical  care  In  case  of  emergency; 

"(5)  maintains  cUnlcal  records  on  aU  pa- 
tients; 

"(6)  provides  24-hoiu-  nursing  servloe 
which  is  sufficient  to  meet  nursing  needs  In 
accordance  with  the  policies  developed  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (3) .  and  has  at  least 
one  registered  professional  nurse  employed 
fuUUme; 

"(7)  {Rtrvldes  appropriate  methods  and 
procedures  tor  the  dispensing  and  adminis- 
tering of  drugs  and  blologlcals: 

"(8)  has  In  effect  a  utilization  review  plan 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  subeec- 
tion  (k) ; 

"(9)  in  the  case  of  an  Institution  in  any 
State  In  which  State  or  applicable  local  law 
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"(10)  ooopeimtes  In  an  effective  program 
which  proTldes  for  a  regular  program  of  In- 
dependent medical  evaluation  and  audit  of 
the  patlanto  In  the  facility  to  the  extent 
required  by  the  programs  in  which  the  facu- 
lty partldpataa  (Including  medical  evalua- 
tion of  each  patient's  need  for  skilled  nurs- 
ing faculty  care): 

"(11)  meeU  such  provlsl<His  of  the  Life 
Safety  Code  of  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  (aist  edition,  1067)  as  are  i4>- 
pllcable  to  nursing  homes;  except  that,  for 
such  periods  as  are  appropriate.  q>eciflc 
provisions  of  such  Code  which  if  rtgUQy 
appUed  would  result  In  unreasonable  hard- 
ship upon  a  nursing  home  may  be  waived, 
but  only  if  such  waiver  wlU  not  adversely 
affect  the  health  and  safety  <a  the  patients; 
ezoept  that  the  provlslon«  of  such  Code  »>«»ii 
not  H>Pl7  in  any  SUte  If  the  Administration 
finds  that  in  such  State  there  Is  in  effect  a 
fire  and  safety  code.  Imposed  by  State  law. 
which  adequately  protects  patients  in  nurs- 
ing facilities;  and 

"  ( IS)  meets  such  other  conditions  relating 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  Individuals  who 
are  furnished  services  In  such  Institution 
or  reUtlng  to  the  physical  faculties  thereof 
as  the  Administration  may  find  necessary, 
except  that  the  Administration  shaU  not  re- 
quire as  a  condition  of  participation  that 
medical  social  servloes  be  furnished  in  any 
such  InstltutUm. 

The  term  'skilled  nursing  faculty'  also  in- 
cludes a  Christian  Sdence  Sanatorlimi  op- 
erated, or  listed  and  oertilled.  by  the  First 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist.  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, but  only  with  mptct  to  Items  and 
services  ordlnarUy  furnished  by  such  an  in- 
stitution to  Inpatients. 

•TPo  the  extent  that  paragraph  (6)  of  this 
subseetlcm  may  be  deemed  to  require  that 
any  skUled  nursing  facQity  engage  the  serv- 
icee  of  a  registered  professional  nurse  for 
more  than  40  hours  a  week,  the  Administra- 
tion Is  authorised  to  waive  s\ich  require- 
ments if  it  finds — 

"(A)  such  faculty  is  located  in  a  rural  area 
and  the  supply  of  skUled  nursing  facUity 
servloes  in  such  area  is  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  individuals  residing  therein. 

"(B)  such  faculty  has  one  fuU-time  regis- 
tered professkmal  nurse  who  U  regularly  on 
duty  at  such  facUlty  40  hours  a  week,  and 

"(C)  such  faculty  (1)  has  only  patients 
whose  physicians  have  Indicated  (through 
physicians'  orders  »  admission  notes)  that 
each  such  patient  does  not  require  the  serv- 
ices <rf  a  registered  nurse  or  a  physldan  for 
a  48-bour  period,  or  (U)  has  made  arrange- 
menU  for  a  registered  professional  nurse  or  a 
physician  to  spend  such  time  at  such  faculty 
as  may  be  indicated  as  necessary  by  the 
physician  to  provide  neoeesary  skiUed  nurs- 
ing services  on  days  when  the  reg\Uar  fiUl- 
tlme  registered  professional  nurse  U  not  tm 
duty. 

'^tUlaatlon  Bevlew 

"(k)  A  utUlsatlon  review  plan  of  a  hos- 
pital or  SkUled  nursing^lkeUlty  shall  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  If  It  is  applicable  to  serv- 
ices furnished  by  the  Institution  to  Uidlvid- 
uata  entitled  to  insurance  beneflto  under  this 
title  and  If  it  provides— 

"(1)  for  the  review  of  admissions  to  the 
Institution,  the  duration  of  stoys  therein 
and  the  profeeslonal  services  (including 
drugs  and  Mologleals)  furnished.  (A)  with 
respect  to  the  msdleal  necessity  of  the  serv- 
ices, and  (B)  for  the  purpoee  of  promoting 
«•  B»«  efficient  use  of  available  health 
facflltles  and  servloes: 

'•(»)  for  such  review  to  be  made  by  either 
(A)    a  staff  committee  of  the  InstltuUon 


composed  of  two  or  more  pbyslcians  with  or 
without  participation  of  other  professional 
peraoimel.  or  (B)  a  group  outside  the  insti- 
tution which  Is  BimUarly  oomposed  and  (1) 
which  is  established  by  the  local  medical 
society  and  some  or  all  of  the  ho^ltals  and 
SkUled  nursing  facilities  ia  tlie  locality  or 
(11)  if  (and  for  as  long  as)  there  has  not 
been  established  such  a  group  which  serves 
such  institution,  which  is  established  in 
such  other  manner  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  Administraticm; 

"(8)  for  such  review,  in  each  case  of  In- 
patient hospital  services  or  extended  care 
servloes  furnished  to  such  an  individual 
during  a  oontlnuous  period  of  extended  dura- 
tion, as  of  such  days  of  such  period  (which 
may  differ  for  different  classes  of  cases)  as 
may  be  q>eclflsd  in  regulaUccs.  with  such  re- 
view to  be  made  as  promptly  as  possible,  after 
each  day  so  apeclfled.  and  in  no  event  later 
than  one  week  f (blowing  sueh  day;  and 

"  (4)  for  prompt  notlflcatlwi  to  the  institu- 
tion, the  Individual,  and  his  attending  phy- 
sician of  any  Hndlng  (made  after  oppor- 
tunlty  for  omsultation  to  such  attending 
physician)  by  the  physician  members  of  such 
committee  or  group  that  any  further  stay 
In  the  institution  is  not  medically  necessary. 
The  review  committee  must  be  ct«npoeed  as 
provided  in  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (2) 
rather  than  as  provided  ia  clause  (A)  of 
sueh  paragn^jh  in  the  case  of  any  ho^>ital 
or  sklUed  nursing  facUity  wbere,  becatise  of 
the  smaU  size  of  the  institution,  or  (in  the 
case  of  a  skilled  nursing  flacUity)  because 
of  lack  of  an  cnrganlzed  medical  staff,  or  for 
such  other  reason  or  reasons  as  may  be  in- 
cluded in  regulations,  it  is  Impracticable  for 
the  Institution  to  have  a  pn^>erly  function- 
ing staff  committee  for  the  purpoaes  of  this 
subsection. 

"Agreements  for  Transfer  Between  SkUled 
Nursing  Faculties  and  Hospitals 

"(1)  A  hospital  and  a  skilled  nursing  fa- 
culty shall  be  considered  to  have  a  transfer 
agreement  in  effect  if,  by  reaison  of  a  written 
agreement  between  them  or  (in  case  the 
two  institutions  are  under  ccnunon  control) 
by  reason  of  a  written  unctertaking  by  the 
person  or  body  which  controls  them,  there 
is  reasonable  assurance  that^ 

"(1)  transfer  of  patients  wUl  he  effected 
between  the  hospital  and  the  sklUed  nursing 
facUity  whenever  such  transfer  Is  medlcaUy 
i4>proprlate  as  determined  by  the  attending 
physician;  and 

"(2)  there  wUl  be  interchange  of  medical 
and  other  information  necessary  or  useful 
in  the  care  and  treatment  of  individuals 
transferred  between  the  institutions,  or  in 
determining  whether  such  Individuals  can 
be  adequately  cared  for  otherwise  than  in 
either  of  such  institutions. 
Any  SkUled  nursing  facUity  which  does  not 
have  such  an  agreement  in  effect,  but  which 
has  attempted  In  good  faith  to  enter  into 
such  an  agreement  with  a  hospital  suf- 
ficiently close  to  the  facUity  to  make  feasible 
the  transfer  between  them  of  patients  and 
the  inftxmation  referred  to  ia  paragraph  (2) , 
shaU  be  considered  to  have  such  an  agree- 
ment in  effect  If  and  for  so  long  as  to  do  so 
Is  in  the  pubUc  interest  and  essential  to 
assuring  extended  care  services  for  persons 
In  the  commimlty  who  are  eligible  for  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  such  services  under 
this  tiUe. 

"Home  Health  Services 
"(m)  The  term  'home  health  services' 
means  the  foUowing  items  and  services  fur- 
nished to  an  individual,  confined  to  his  home 
(except  when  receiving  items  and  services 
referred  to  In  clause  (7))  and  In  need  of 
skilled  nursing  care  on  an  intermittent  basis 
or  physical  or  qieech  therapy,  who  is  under 
the  care  of  a  physician,  by  a  home  health 
agency  or  by  others  imdet  arrangements 
with  them  made  by  such  agency,  under  a 
plan  (for  furnishing  such  Items  and  services 


to  such  individual)  established  and  perlodl- 
caUy  reviewed  by  a  physician,  which  Items 
and  servloes  are.  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (7) ,  provided  on  a  vl»ltlng  basis  in  a 
place  of  resklence  used  as  euch  Indlvlduaft 
hom^— 

"(1)  part-time  or  Intermittent  nursing 
care  provided  by  or  under  the  supervision  of 
a  registered  professional  nurse; 

"(2)  physical,  occupational,  or  speech 
therapy; 

"(3)  medical  social  services  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  physician; 

"(4)  to  the  extent  permitted  in  regula- 
tions, part-time  or  intermittent  services  of 
a  honu  health  aide; 

"(6)  medical  suppUes  (otfcer  than  drugs 
and  blologicals) ,  and  the  use  of  medical  ap- 
pliances, whUe  under  such  a  plan; 

"(6)  in  the  case  of  a  home  health  agency 
which  is  aflUiated  or  imder  eommon  control 
with  a  hospital,  medical  services  provided  by 
an  intern  or  resident-in-tralxdng  of  sucb  hos- 
pital under  a  teaching  program  of  such  hos- 
pital; and 

"  (7)  any  of  the  foregoing  items  and  services 
which  are  provided  on  an  outpatient  basis, 
under  arrangements  made  by  the  home 
health  agency,  at  a  hospital  or  SkUled  nurs- 
ing facUity,  or  at  a  rehabUltation  center 
which  meets  sucb  Btandsxds  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  regulations,  and — 

"(A)  the  fximishnlg  of  which  involves  the 
use  of  equipment  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  items  and  services  cannot  readUy  be 
made  avaUable  to  the  individual  In  such 
place  of  residence,  or 

"(B)  which  are  furnished  at  such  facUity 
which  he  is  there  to  receive  any  such  item 
or  service  described  in  claus  (A),  but  not 
including  transportation  of  the  indlvldiial  in 
connection  with  any  such  item  ot  service; 
excluding,  however,  any  item  or  service  if 
it  would  not  be  included  \iader  subsection 
(a)  if  furnished  to  an  inpatient  of  a  hos- 
pital. 

"Home  Health  Agsicy 
"  (n)  The  term  'home  health  agency"  means 
a  public  agency  or  private  orfanlzatlon,  or  a 
subdivision  of  such  an  sgency  or  organization 
which — 

"(1)  is  primarUy  engaged  in  providing 
skilled  nursing  services  and  ottier  therapeutic 
services; 

"(2)  has  policies,  established  by  a  group 
of  professional  personnel  (associated  with 
the  agency  or  organization),  including  one 
or  more  physicians  and  one  or  more  reg- 
istered professional  nurses,  to  govern  the 
services  (referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) )  which 
it  provides,  and  i»'ovldes  for  supervision  of 
such  services  by  a  physician  or  registered 
professional  nurse: 

"(3)  maintains  clinical  records  on  all  pa- 
tients; 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  an  agency  or  organiza- 
tion in  any  State  in  which  State  or  appli- 
cable local  law  provides  for  ttie  licensing  of 
agencies  or  organizations  of  this  native,  (A) 
Is  licensed  pursuant  to  such  law.  or  (B)  is  ap- 
proved, by  the  agency  of  such  State  at  locality 
responsible  for  licensing  ageocies  at  organi- 
zations of  this  nature,  as  meeting  of  the 
standards  established  for  such  licensing;  and 
"(5)  meets  such  other  conditions  as  the 
Administration  may  find  necessary  in  the 
Interest  of  the  health  and  «afety  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  furnished  services  by  such 
agency  or  organization; 

"(6)  meets  such  other  staadards  and  re- 
quirements as  the  Administtatlon  may  by 
regulation   provide. 

"Outpatient  Physical  Therapy  Services 
"(o)  The  term  'outpatient  physical  therapy 
services'  means  physical  therapy  services  fur- 
nished by  a  hospital,  skiUed  musing  faciUty, 
home  health  agency,  clinic,  rehabUltation 
agency,  or  a  public  health  agency,  or  by  oth- 
ers under  an  arrangement  with,  and  under 
the  supervision  of,  such  h^qjltai  skiUed 
nursing  faculty,  home  health  i  agency,  clinic. 
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lehabllltatlon  agency,  or  public  health  agen- 
cy to  an  individual  as  an  outpatient — 

"(1)  1^0  is  under  the  care  of  a  physician, 
and 

"(V)  with  respect  to  whom  a  plan  pre- 
■cribing  the  type,  amount,  and  duration  of 
physical  therapy  services  that  are  to  be  fur- 
nished such  Individual  has  been  eetabllahed, 
and  Is  periodically  reviewed,  by  a  physldan 
(as  so  defined): 
excluding,  however — 

"(3)  any  item  or  service  if  It  would  not 
be  included  under  subsection  (a)  If  fur- 
nished to  an  Inpatient  of  a  hospital;  and 

"(4)  any  such  service — 

"(A)  If  fumlahed  by  a  oUnio  or  rehabUlta- 
tion agency,  or  by  others  under  arrangements 
with  such  clinic  or  agency,  imless  such  clinic 
or  rehabiUtatlon  agency — 

"(i)  provides  an  adeq\iate  program  of 
physical  therapy  services  for  outpatients  and 
has  the  f aciUties  and  personnel  required  for 
such  program  or  required  for  the  supervision 
of  such  a  program,  in  accordance  with  suc^ 
requirements  as  the  Administrator 
H)eclfy, 

"(U)  has  policies,  established  by  a  group 
of  professional  personnel,  including  one  or 
nkore  physicians  (associated  with  the  clinic 
or  rehabilitation  agency)  and  one  at  more 
qualified  physical  therapists,  to  govern  the 
services  (referred  to  in  clause  (i))  It  pro- 
vides, 

"(iU)  maintains  clinical  records  on  aU  pa- 
tients, 

"(iv)  if  such  clinic  or  agency  is  situated 
ta  a  State  in  which  State  or  applicable  local 
law  provides  for  the  licensing  of  institutions 
of  this  nature,  (I)  is  Ucensed  pursuant  to 
such  law,  or  (11)  is  approved  by  the  agency 
of  such  State  or  locality  responsible  for  li- 
censing institutions  of  this  nature,  as  meet- 
ing the  standards  established  for  such  U- 
oensing;  and 

"(v)  meets  sucb  other  conditions  relating 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  individiuUs  who 
are  furnished  services  by  such  clinic  at 
agency  on  an  outpatient  basis,  as  the  Admin- 
istration may  find  necessary,  or 

"(B)  if  furnished  by  a  pubUc  health 
agency,  unless  such  agency  meets  such  other 
conditions  relating  to  health  and  safety  of 
individuals  who  are  furnished  services  by 
such  agency  on  an  outpatient  basis,  as  the 
Administration  may  find  necessary.  In  addi- 
tion, such  term  Includes  physical  therapy 
services  which  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
first  sentence  of  this  subsection  except  that 
they  are  ftu-nished  to  an  individual  as  an  In- 
patient of  a  hospital  or  sklUed  nursing  fa- 
cility. The  term  'outpatient  physical  therapy 
services'  also  includes  speech  pathology  serv- 
ices furnished  by  a  hospital.  skUled  nursing 
faculty,  home  health  agency,  clinic,  reha- 
bUltation agency,  or  by  a  public  health 
sgency.  or  by  others  under  an  arrangement 
with,  and  under  the  supervision  of,  such  hos- 
pital. Skilled  nursing  faciUty,  home  health 
agency,  clinic,  rehabilitation  agency,  at  pub- 
lic health  agency  to  an  individual  as  an  out- 
patient, subject  to  the  conditions  prescrltwd 
In  this  subsection. 

"Drugs  and  Blcdoglcals 
"(p)  The  term  'drugs'  and  the  term  'blo- 
logicals', except  for  purposes  of  subsection 
(m)(5)  of  this  section.  Include  only  such 
drugs  and  biologlcala.  respectively,  as  are 
required  by  section  503(b)  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  be  dis- 
pensed only  upon  prescription,  and  sueh 
ottier  drugs  and  blologicals  as  the  Adminis- 
tration may  by  regulation  provide. 

"Outpatient  Drugs  and  Blologicals 
"(q)  The  term  'ou^Mtlent  drugs  and  blo- 
logicals' means  any  drug  or  talologieal  which 
(1)  cxa  be  sdf-admlnletered,  (3)  reqidres  a 
physician's  prescription  (except  for  insulin), 
(8)  Is  preeerlbed  when  the  Individual  re- 
quiring such  drug  Is  not  an  inpatient  in  a 


hospital  or  extended  care  facUity.  during  a 
period  of  covered  care,  (4)  is  Included  by 
strength  and  dosage  forms  among  the  drugs 
and  blologloals  approved  by  the  Formula^ 
Committee,  (6)  is  dispensed  (except  as  pro- 
vided by  sectitm  3041(g)),  by  a  pharmacist 
from  a  participating  pharmacy,  and  (6)  is 
dispensed  in  quantities  consistent  with 
proper  medical  practice  and  reasonable  pro- 
fessional discretion. 

"Routine  Dental  Services 

"(r)  Tht  term  'routine  dental  servlcea' 
means  in  connection  vrlth  the  examination, 
care,  treatment,  filling,  removal,  or  replace- 
ment of  teeth  or  structures  directly  support- 
ing teeth  provided  by  a  dentist  or  an  assist- 
ant to  a  dentist  working  under  his  supervi- 
sion, except  that  it  does  not  include  ortho- 
dontic services. 

"Dentist 

"(s)  The  term  'dentist',  when  used  In 
conpectlon   with   the   performance   of   any 

iction,  means  a  doctor  of  dentistry  or  of 
dental  at  oral  suirgery  who  is  legally  author- 
ized to  practice  dentistry  by  the  State  In 
which  he  performs  such  function. 
"Eyeglasses 

"(t)  The  term  'eyet^asses'  means  lenses 
for  the  correction  of  a  vision  defect,  other 
than  contact  lenses,  provided  on  the  basis 
of  an  eye  examination. 

"Eye  and  Vision  Examination 

"(u)  The  term  'eye  and  vision  examina- 
tion' means  an  examination  for  the  puzpoee 
of  determining  the  need  for  eyeglasses  at 
vision  care,  or  prescribing,  fitting,  or  chang- 
ing eyeglasses,  performed  by  an  individual 
who  may  legally  perform  such  examination 
in  the  State  in  which  it  U  performed. 
"Hearing  Aids  and  wraiwi Ti»t.i<vwf 

"  (V)  Tlie  term  'hearing  aids  and  examina- 
tions' means  devices  for  the  c(»Tectlon  of 
hearing  defects  and  examinations  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  need  for  such  a 
device,  subject  to  such  limitations  and  re- 
strictions as  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tion provide. 

"Physician  Extender  Services 

"(w)  The  term  'physician  extender  serv- 
ices' means  services  performed  under  the  su- 
perrislon  and  control  of  a  physician  by  a 
physician's  assistant,  nurse  practitioner,  at 
other  individual,  whether  or  not  performed 
in  the  office  of  sucb  physician  or  at  a  place 
at  which  he  is  present,  if — 

"(1 )  the  services  are  related  to  the  practice 
by  the  supervising  pbysici&n  of  general  medi- 
cine, famUy  medicine,  internal  medicine, 
geriatrics,  or  such  other  medical  specialties 
as  the  Administration  may  by  regulation 
prescribe. 

"(2)  the  Individual  has— 

"(A)  successfully  completed  an  apprc^ri- 
ate  training  program  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministration or  by  an  accrediting  organi- 
zation approved  by  the  Administration,  or 

"(B)  passed  a  physician  extender  certifi- 
cation examination  conducted  by  a  certify- 
ing organization  approved  by  the  Adminis- 
tration which  does  not  have  as  a  prereqiUsite 
graduation  from  an  accredited  training  pro- 
gram, or 

"(C)  met  such  other  proficiency  require- 
ments as  the  Administration  may  by  regula- 
tion prescribe, 

"(3)  the  individual  may  legaUy  perfm-m 
the  services  in  the  State  in  which  the  serv- 
ices are  performed, 

"(4)  under  the  law  of  the  State  in  which 
the  services  are  performed,  the  individual 
acts,  in  performing  the  services,  as  the  agent 
or  otherwise  on  behalf  of  the  supervising 
physician  or  organization  which  employs  the 
mdivldual.  and 

"(S)  the  charges  for  such  services  are  in- 
cluded in  the  bUls  of  the  supervising  physi- 
cian or  the  employing  organization. 


"Carrier 

"(x)  The  term  'carrier'  means  a  voluntary 
association,  corporation,  partnership,  or 
other  nongovernmental  organisation  which 
ia  lawfuUy  engaged  in  providing,  paying  for, 
at  reimbursing  the  cost  of  health  services 
under  group  insurance  policies  or  contracts, 
medical  or  hospital  service  agreements,  mem- 
bership or  subscription  contracts,  or  similar 
group  arrangements,  in  consideration  of 
premiums  or  other  periodic  charges  payable 
to  the  carrier,  other  than  a  self-insured  em- 
ployer, and  also  Includes  (1)  a  health  bene- 
fits plan  dtUy  sponsored  or  underwritten  by 
an  employee  organization,  and  (2)  with  re- 
spect to  providers  of  services  only,  any  agency 
at  organization  (not  described  in  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  subsection)  with  which 
an  agreement  Is  in  effect  under  section  3044. 
"Arrangements  for  Certain  Services 

"(y)  The  term  'arrangements'  is  limited  to 
arrangements  under  which  receipt  of  pay- 
ment by  the  hospital,  a  sklUed  nursing  fa- 
ciUty, or  home  health  agency  (whether  in 
its  own  right  or  as  agency),  with  respect  to 
services  for  which  an  individual  is  entitled 
to  have  payment  made  under  this  title,  dis- 
charges the  UabUlty  of  such  individual  or 
any  other  person  to  pay  for  the  services. 

"State  and  United  States 

"(z)  The  terms  'State'  and  'United  States' 
have  the  meaning  given  to  them  by  subsec- 
tions (h)  and  (l) ,  respectively,  of  section  310. 
"Provider  of  Services 

"  (aa)  The  term  'provider  of  services'  means 
a  hospital,  skilled  nursing  faciUty,  or  home 
health  agency,  and  includes  a  neighborhood 
health  center  (as  defined  in  regulations),  a 
community  mental  health  center  (as  defined 
in  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act),  or  a  health  maintenance  organization 
meeting  the  requirements  of  section  1301  of 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act. 

"Participating  Pharmacy 

"(bb)  The  term  'participating  pharmacy* 
means  a  pharmacy,  or  other  establishment 
(including  the  outpatient  deptartment  of  a 
hospital)  providing  pharmaceutical  services 
(1)  which  is  licensed  as  such  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  (where  such  State  requires  such 
licensure)  or  which  is  otherwise  lawfuUy  pro- 
viding pharmaceutical  services  in  which 
outpatient  drugs  and  blologicals  are  provided 
or  otherwise  dispensed  in  accordance  with 
this  title.  (2)  which  has  agreed  with  the  Ad- 
ministration to  act  as  a  provider  of  services 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section,  and  which  complies  with  such  other 
requirements  as  may  be  established  by  the 
Administration  in  regulations  to  assure  the 
proper  economical,  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  this  title,  (3)  which  has  agreed  to 
submit,  at  such  frequency  and  in  such  form 
as  may  be  prescribed  In  regulations,  bills  for 
amounts  payable  under  this  title  for  such 
drugs  and  blologicals  furnished  under  this 
title,  and  (4)  which  has  agreed  not  to  charge 
beneficiaries  under  this  title  any  amounts  In 
excess  of  those  aUowable  under  this  title  with 
respect  to  outpatient  drugs  and  blologicals 
except  as  is  provided  under  section  3012(a). 
and  except  for  so  much  of  the  charge  for  a 
prescription  (m  the  case  of  a  drug  product 
prescribed  by  a  physician,  of  a  drug  entity  in 
a  strength  and  dosage  form  included  in  the 
Formulary  where  the  price  at  which  such 
product  is  sold  by  the  suppUer  thereof  ex- 
ceeds the  reasonable  aUowance)  as  is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  reasonable  aUowance  established 
for  such  drug  entity  \n  accordance  with 
section  2012(e). 

"WeU-ChUd  Care 

"(cc)  The  term  'well-chUd  care'  means 
neonatal  care  (including  supervision  of  nor- 
mal new  born  infants,  and  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  low-blrth-welght  or  preterm 
infants  and  other  111  Infants  in  the  neonatal 
period) ,  periodic  assessment  of  health  stattis. 
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Immunizations,  anticipatory  guidance  and 
cona«llng  relating  to  the  preventatlon  of  111- 
nesB.  and  screening  for  intellectual  develop- 
ment and  speelflc  diseases  where  soeh  tests 
ate  Indicated. 

"CONSUI.TATIOH     WITH     STATE     AGKNCIES     AMD 
OTBa     OaCANIZATIONS     TO    DEVXLOP    CONSI- 

TZOMs  or  PAXTiciPATioM  roa  paovTDsas  or 


"Sac.  2062.  In  canTlng  out  its  functions 
relating  to  determination  of  conditions  of 
partlclpaUon  by  providers  of  serrices,  the  Ad- 
ministratloin  shall  consult  with  appropriate 
State  agencies  and  reoognlzed  national  list- 
ing at  accrediting  bodies,  and  may  oonsiilt 
with  appn^riata  looal  agencies.  Such  condi- 
tions prescribed  under  any  of  such  subsec- 
tions may  be  varied  for  diSerent  areiu  or 
dUIerent  classes  of  institutions  or  agencies 
and  may,  at  the  request  of  a  State,  provide 
higher  requirements  for  such  State  than  for 
other  States;  except  that,  in  the  case  of  any 
State  or  p<41tlcal  subdivision  of  a  State  which 
imposes  higher  requirements  on  institutions 
as  a  condition  to  the  purchase  of  servicM  (or 
of  certain  specified  services) ,  the  Administra- 
tion shall  impose  like  reqnlraments  as  a  con- 
dition to  the  payment  for  services  (or  for  the 
services  specified  by  the  State  or  subdivision) 
in  such  institutions  In  such  State  or  sub- 
division. 

"TTSX   or  STATB   AOajfCUB   TO   DSTBlHinC   OOK- 

ruAird    BT    raovDBu   Or   ssbvicbs   with 

coNDrnoNs  or  rAincxPATiDif 

"Sbc.  aoss.  (a)  The  Administration  aball 
make  an  agreement  with  any  State  which  Is 
able  and  willing  to  do  so  under  iHilch  the 
servloea  of  the  State  health  agency  or  other 
appropriate  Stat*  a«aney  (or  the  appropriate 
local  agencies)  will  be  utUlaed  by  the  Admln- 
Istntlon  for  the  pmpose  of  determining 
wliether  an  institution  therein  is  a  hoqiltBl 
or  skilled  nursing  facility,  or  whether  an 
agency  therein  is  a  home  health  agency,  or 
whether  a  laboratory  meets  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (10)  and  (li)  of  section  2051 
(g) .  or  whether  a  cUnlc.  rehabilitation  agency 
or  public  health  agency  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B),  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  section  2081  (o)  (4).  To  the 
extent  that  the  Administration  finds  it  ap- 
propriate, an  institution  or  agency  which 
■uch  a  State  or  local  agency  certifies  is  a 
hoq>itaI,  skilled  nunlng  faculty,  or  home 
health  agency  (as  thoae  terms  are  defined  in 
■eetlon  20S1)  may  be  treated  as  such  by  the 
Administration.  Any  state  agency  which  has 
Bueb  an  agreement  may  (subject  to  an>rovaI 
of  the  Adminlstntlon)  furnish  to  an  ex- 
tended care  facility,  after  proper  request  by 
*ueh  facility,  such  qieolfled  consultative  serv- 
ices (which  such  agency  is  able  and  willing  to 
furnish  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Ad- 
ministration) as  such  facility  may  need  to 
meet  one  or  more  of  the  conditions  qMclfled 
In  section  2081(J).  Any  such  services  fur- 
nished by  a  State  agency  shall  lie  deemed  to 
have  been  furnished  pursuant  to  such  agree- 
ment. Within  90  days  following  the  con«>le- 
tlon  of  each  survey  of  any  health  care  facility, 
^•bon^tory,  clinic,  agency,  or  organization  by 
the  ^proprlate  SUte  or  local  agency  de- 
scribed In  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Administration  shall  make  pubUc  in 
leadUy  available  form  and  place  the  perti- 
nent flnrtlngB  of  each  such  survey  relating  to 
the  compliance  of  each  such  health  care 
facility,  laboratory,  clinic,  agency,  or  orga- 
nization with  ( 1 )  the  statutory  condttlcHis  of 
participation  imposed  under  thU  tiUe  and 
(2)  the  major  additional  conditions  which 
the  Administration  finds  necessary  in  the  In- 
terest of  health  and  safety  of  Individuals 
who  are  famished  care  or  services  by  any 
such  faenity,  laboratory,  dlnlc,  agency,  or 
organisation. 

*(b)  The  Administration  shall  pay  any 
■uch  State,  in  advance  or  by  way  of  lelm- 
baiwment,  as  may  be  provided  In  the  agree- 


m^t  wfth  it  (and  may  make  adjustments 
in  such  payments  on  account  of  overpay- 
ments or  underpayments  previously  made ) , 
for  the  reasonable  cost  of  performing  the 
functions  specified  In  subeectlon  (a) ,  and  for 
the  National  Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund's 
fair  share  of  the  costs  attributable  to  the 
planning  and  other  efforts  directed  toward 
coordination  of  sBCtlvltles  In  carrying  out  Its 
agreement  and  other  activities  related  to  the 
provision  of  Services  slaillar  to  those  for 
which  payment  may  be  made  under  this  title, 
or  related  to  the  facllltle*  and  perBonnel  re- 
quired for  ttie  provision  of  such  services,  or 
rrtated  to  improving  the  quality  of  such  serv- 
ice*. 

"(0)  The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  any  State  under 
which  the  appropriate  State  or  local  agency 
which  performs  the  certification  function  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  will  survey,  on  a 
selective  sample  basis  (or  where  the  Admin- 
istration finds  that  a  survey  Is  appropriate 
because  of  substantial  allegations  of  the 
existence  of  a  significant  deficiency  or 
deficiencies  which  would,  If  found  to  be 
present,  adversely  affect  health  and  safety 
of  patients) .  hosi>ltal8  wlilch  have  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Administration  under  section 
2048  and  which  are  accredited  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Accreditation  of  Hospi- 
tals. The  Administration  shall  pay  for  such 
services  in  the  manner  prescribed  In  sub- 
section (b). 

"xrrxcT  or  accvditatton 
"Sao.  2064.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  and  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 9043.  If— 

'  "(1)  an  institution  is  accredited  as  a  hos- 
pital by  the  Joint  Commiaslon  on  Accredita- 
tion of  Hospitals,  and 

"(2)  such  institution  (if  it  Is  included 
within  a  survey  described  in  section  2053 
(c) )  authorizes  the  Commission  to  release  to 
the  Administration  (on  a  confidential  basis) 
upon  its  request  (or  sucti  State  agency  as 
the  Administration  may  designate)  a  copy  of 
the  most  current  sMscredltatlon  survey  of  such 
institution  made  by  such  Commission, 
then,  such  institution  shall  be  deemed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  numbered  para- 
graphs of  8ectl<»i  2051  (b) :  except — 
"(8)  paragraph  (6)  theieof,  and 
"(4)  any  standard,  promulgated  by  the 
Administration  pursuant  to  paragraph  (8) 
thereof,  which  is  higher  than  the  require- 
ments prescribed  for  accreditation  by  such 
Commission. 

If  such  Commission,  as  a  condition  for  ac- 
creditation of  a  hospital,  requires  a  utiliza- 
tion review  plan(  or  imposes  another  require- 
ment which  serves  substantially  the  same 
purpose)  or  Imposes  a  standard  which  the 
Administration  determlnee  is  at  least  equiv- 
alent to  the  standard  pfomulgated  by  the 
Administration  as  described  in  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  subsection,  the  Administration  Is  au- 
thorized to  find  that  all  Institutions  so  ac- 
credited by  such  CommtBsion  comply  also 
with  section  2051(b)  (6)  or  the  standard  de- 
scribed in  such  paragrapb  (4),  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  addition,  If  the  Administration 
finds  that  accreditation  of  an  institution  or 
agency  by  the  American  Oateopathic  Associa- 
tion or  any  other  national  accreditation  body 
provides  reasonable  assurance  that  any  or  all 
of  the  conditions  of  sectlan  2051  (b).  (J),  or 
(n) ,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  met,  It  may,  to 
the  extent  it  deems  It  appropriate,  treat 
such  institution  or  agency  as  meeting  the 
condition  or  conditions  with  respect  to  which 
It  made  such  finding. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  if  the  Administration  finds  fol- 
lowing a  survey  made  pursuant  to  section 
2063(c)  that  an  institution  has  significant 
deficiencies  (as  defined  in  regulations  per- 
taining to  health  and  safety),  such  institu- 
tion shall,  after  the  date  of  notice  of  such 


finding  to  the  hospital  atd  for  such  period 
as   may   be    prescribed    in    regulations,   be 
deemed  not  to  meet  the  r^ulrements  of  the 
numbered  paragraphs  of  eecUon  2051(b). 
"oxTxaioxAzioNa:  APPXAid 

"Sec.  2065.  (a)  The  detemUnatton  of 
whether  an  individual  ia  entUled  to  benefits 
under  this  title,  and  ttoe  detetmlnatlon  of 
the  amount  of  such  benefits,  shall  be  made 
by  the  Administration  li^  accordance  with 
regulationa  prescribed  by  it. 

"<b)(l)  Any  individual  dissatisfied  with 
any  determination  \mder  sulieection  (a)  as 
to — 

"(A)  whether  he  meets  the  conditions  of 
eligibility  for  benefita  under  this  title,  or 

"(B)  the  amount  o£  Iieneflts  under  this 
title  (including  a  determtnaton  where  sucSi 
amount  la  determined  to  be  aero). 
shaU  be  entitled  to  a  hearing  thereon  by  the 
Admlnisteatlon  to  the  sanle  extent  as  is  pro- 
vided in  section  205(b)  and  to  Judicial  i«. 
view  of  the  Administration's  final  decision 
after  such  hearing  as  is  provided  In  section 
205(g). 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  a  hearing  shatl  not  be  available 
to  an  individual  by  reasoii  of  such  subpara- 
graph (B)  if  the  amount  in  controversy  Is 
less  than  9100;  nor  shall  Judicial  review  be 
available  to  an  Individual  by  reason  of  such 
subparagraph  (B)  if  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy Is  less  than  91,000. 

"(c)  Any  institution  or  agency  dissatisfied 
with  any  determination  by  the  Administra- 
tion that  it  is  not  a  provider  of  services,  or 
with  any  determination  described  in  section 
2043(b)(2),  shaU  be  entitled  to  a  hearing 
thereon  by  the  Administration  (after  leason- 
able  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing)  to 
the  same  extent  as  is  provided  in  section  206 
(b) ,  and  to  Judicial  review  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's final  decision  after  such  hearing  as 
Is  provided  in  section  206(g). 

"OVBU>ATKXItTS    ON    BZHAUT    OT    iMuiaimitt.^ 

AND  SETTLEMKNT  Or  CLAIMS  rOa  BXMXriTB  ON 

BXHAi.r  or  DBCKASKD  muivmuALa 

"Sac.  2056.  (a)  Any  pt^rment  imder  this 
title  to  any  provider  of  seivicee  at  other  per- 
son with  respect  to  any  items  or  services 
furnished  any  individual  shall  be  regarded 
as  a  payment  to  such  individual. 

-(b)  Where— 

"  ( 1 )  more  than  the  correct  amount  Is  paid 
under  this  title  to  a  provider  of  services  or 
other  person  for  items  or  ^ervlcea  furnished 
an  individual  and  the  Atlmlnistratlon  de- 
termines (A)  that,  within  such  period  aa  tt 
may  specify,  the  excess  over  the  correct 
amount  cannot  be  reco\ip#d  from  such  pro- 
vider of  services  or  other  peiaon.  or  (B)  that 
such  provider  of  services  or  other  person  was 
without  fault  with  reapeot  to  the  payment 
of  such  excess  over  the  ooveot  amoant,  or 

"(2)  any  payment  has  been  made  under 
section  2041(d)  to  a  provider  of  eurvloee  or 
other  person  for  items  or  eervloes  furnished 
an  individual, 

proper  adjustment  shall  be  made,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Administration, 
by  decreasing  subsequent  payments — 

"(3)  to  which  such  individual  is  enUtled 
under  title  n  of  this  Act,  at 

"(4)  if  such  Individual  dies  before  euch 
adjustment  has  been  completed,  to  wbich 
any  other  individual  is  entitled  under  title 
n  of  this  Act  with  req>ect  to  the  wages  and 
self -employment  income  or  the  compensation 
constituting  the  basis  of  the  benefits  of  such 
deceased  individual  tmder  title  U  of  this  Act. 
As  soon  as  practicable  aft^r  any  adjustment 
under  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  is  determined  to 
be  necessary,  the  Adminl«tratlon,  for  pur- 
poses of  tbiB  section  and  seetum  a04«(g). 
shall  certify  the  amount  of  tlie  overpayntsat 
as  to  which  the  adjxiatment  Is  to  be  made.  For 
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purposes  of  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (1) ,  such 
provider  of  services  or  such  other  person 
shall,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, be  deemed  to  be  without  fault  if  the 
Administration's  determination  |^at  more 
than  such  correct  amount  was  paid  was  made 
subsequent  to  the  third  yecu:  following  the 
year  In  which  notice  was  sent  to  such  in- 
dividual that  such  amount  had  been  paid; 
except  that  the  Administration  may  reduce 
such  three -year  period  to  not  less  than  one 
year  if  it  finds  such  reduction  is  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  this  title. 

"(c)  There  shall  be  no  adjustment  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  (nor  shall  there  be 
recovery)  in  any  case  where  the  incorrect 
payment  has  been  made  (including  payments 
under  section  2041  (d) )  with  respect  to  an  In- 
dividual who  Is  without  fault  or  where  the 
adjustment  (or  recovery)  would  be  made  by 
decreasing  payments  to  which  another  person 
who  is  without  fault  is  entitled  as  provided 
In  subsection  (b)  (4) ,  if  such  adjustment  (or 
recovery)  would  defeat  the  purposes  of  title 
n  or  this  title  or  would  be  against  equity 
and  good  conscience.  Adjustment  or  recovery 
of  an  Incorrect  pajrment  (or  only  such  part 
of  an  incorrect  payment  as  the  Administra- 
tion determines  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  title)  against  an  Individual 
who  is  without  fault  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
against  equity  and  good  conscience  if  (A) 
the  Incorrect  payment  was  made  for  expenses 
Incurred  for  items  or  servioee  tat  which  pay- 
ment may  not  be  made  under  this  title  by 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  section  2011(a) 
(2)  (A)  or  (0),and  (B)  the  Administration's 
determination  that  such  payment  was  in- 
correct was  made  subsequent  to  the  third 
year  following  the  year  in  which  notice  of 
such  payment  was  sent  to  such  individual; 
except  that  the  Administration  may  reduce 
such  three-year  period  to  not  less  than  one 
year  if  It  finds  such  reduction  is  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  this  title. 

"(d)  No  certifying  or  disbiirBlng  olBoer 
shall  be  held  liable  for  any  amo\int  certified 
or  paid  by  him  to  any  provider  of  services  or 
other  person  where  the  adjustment  ot  re- 
covery of  such  amount  is  waived  under  sub- 
section (c)  or  where  adjustment  under  sub- 
section (b)  is  not  completed  prior  to  the 
death  of  all  persons  against  whose  benefits 
such  adjustment  is  authorised. 

"(e)  If  an  Individual,  who  received  services 
for  which  payment  may  be  made  to  such  in- 
dlviduEd  under  this  title,  dies,  and  payment 
for  such  services  was  made  (other  than  under 
this  title),  and  the  individual  died  before 
any  payments  due  him  under  this  title  with 
ie^>ect  to  such  services  was  completed,  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  due  (Including  the 
amount  of  any  unnegotiated  checks)  shall 
be  made — 

"(1)  if  the  payment  for  such  services  was 
made  (before  or  after  such  individual's 
death)  by  a  person  other  than  the  deceased 
individual,  to  the  person  or  persons  deter- 
mined by  the  Administration  imder  regula- 
tions to  have  paid  for  such  services,  or  If 
the  payment  for  such  services  was  made  by 
the  deceased  individual  before  his  death,  to 
the  legal  representative  of  the  estate  of  such 
deceased  individual,  if  any; 

"(2)  if  there  is  no  person  who  meets  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  to  the  person, 
if  any,  who  Is  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tion to  be  the  surviving  spouse  of  the  de- 
ceased Individual  and  who  was  either  living 
in  the  same  household  with  the  deceased 
at  the  time  of  his  death  or  was,  for  the  month 
in  which  the  deceased  individual  died  (en- 
titled to  a  monthly  benefit  on  the  basis  of 
the  same  wages  and  self-emplojrment  income 
as  was  the  deceased  individual; 

"(3)  if  there  Is  no  person  who  meets  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  or  (2),  at  if 
the  person  who  meets  such  requirements  dies 
before  the  payment  due  him  undw  this  title 
to  completed,  to  the  child  or  children.  If  any. 


of  the  deceased  individual  who  were,  for  the 
month  In  which  the  deceased  Individual  died, 
entitled  to  monthly  benefits  on  the  basis  of 
the  same  wages  and  self -employment  income 
as  was  the  deceased  Individual  (and,  in  case 
there  is  more  than  one  such  child,  in  equal 
parts  to  each  such  child) ; 

"(4)  if  there  is  no  person  who  meets  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (1 ) ,  (2) .  or  (3) ,  or 
11  each  person  who  meets  such  requirements 
dies  before  the  payment  due  him  under  this 
title  Is  completed,  to  the  parent  or  parents, 
if  any,  of  the  deceased  Individual  who  were, 
for  the  month  In  which  the  deceased  Indi- 
vidual died,  entitled  to  monthly  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  the  same  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment income  as  was  the  deceased  individual 
(and,  in  case  there  is  more  than  one  such 
parent,  in  equal  parts  to  e3u;h  such  parent) ; 

"(5)  if  there  Is  no  person  who  meets  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (1),  (2),  (3),  or 
(4),  or  if  each  person  who  meets  such  re- 
quirements dies  before  the  payment  due  him 
under  this  title  is  completed,  to  the  person, 
if  any,  determined  by  the  Administration  to 
be  the  surviving  spouse  of  the  deceased 
Individual; 

"(6)  if  there  Is  no  person  who  meets  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4), 
or  (5),  or  if  each  person  who  meets  such 
requirements  dies  before  tlie  payment  due 
him  under  this  title  Is  completed,  to  the 
person  or  persons,  if  any,  determined  by  the 
Administration  to  be  the  child  or  children 
of  the  deceased  Individual  (and.  In  case  there 
Is  more  than  one  such  child,  in  equal  parts 
to  each  such  child) ; 

"(7)  If  there  is  no  person  who  meets  the 
requirements  of  paragri«)h  (1),  (2),  (3).  (4). 
(5) ,  or  (6) ,  or  if  each  person  who  meets  such 
requirements  dies  t>efore  the  payment  due 
blm  under  this  title  Is  completed,  to  the 
parent  or  parents,  If  any,  of  the  deceased 
individual  (and,  in  case  there  is  more  than 
one  such  parent,  In  equal  parts  to  each  such 
parent);  at 

"(8)  if  there  Is  no  person  who  meets  the 
requircmenU  of  paragraph  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4). 
(5),  (8),  or  (7),  or  If  each  person  who  meets 
such  requirements  dies  before  the  payment 
due  him  under  this  title  Is  completed,  to  the 
legal  representatives  of  the  estate  of  the  de- 
ceased Individual,  if  any. 

"(f)  If  an  individual  who  received  medical 
and  other  health  services  for  which  payment 
may  be  made   under  this  title  dies,  and — 

"(1)  no  assignment  of  the  right  to  pay- 
ments was  made  by  such  individual  before 
his  death,  and 

"(2)  payment  for  such  services  has  not 
been  made,  payment  for  such  services  shall 
be  made  to  the  physician  or  other  person 
who  provided  such  services,  but  payment 
shall  be  made  under  this  sul>section  only  in 
such  amount  and  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  would  have  been  applicable  if  the  Indi- 
vidual who  received  the  services  had  not 
died,  and  only  if  the  person  or  persons  who 
provided  the  services  agrees  that  the  rea- 
sonable charge  Is  the  fxUl  charge  for  the 
services. 

"APPLICATION    or    CERTAIN    PBOVISIONS    OF 
TITLE  n 

"Sec.  2057.  The  provisions  of  sections  206 
and  216(J),  and  of  subsections  (a),  (d), 
(e).  (f),  (h),  (I),  (J),  (k),  and  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 205,  shall  also  ^ply  with  respect  to  this 
title  to  the  same  extent  as  they  are  applica- 
ble with  respect  to  title  H. 

"DESIGNATION  Or  CAGANIEATION  OR  PVBUCATTON 
BT   NAICK 

"Sec.  2058.  Designation  in  this  title,  by 
name,  of  any  nongovernmental  organization 
or  publication  shall  not  be  affected  by  change 
of  name  of  such  organization  or  publica- 
tion, and  shall  apply  to  any  suoceesor  orga- 
nization or  publication  which  the  Adminis- 
tration finds  aervee  the  purpoee  for  wbich 
such  designation  is  made. 


"rXMAliTIKS 


"Sec.  2059.  (a)  Whoever — 

"(1)  knowingly  and  willfully  makes  or 
causes  to  be  made  any  false  statement  or 
representation  of  a  material  fact  in  any  ap- 
plication for  any  benefit  or  payment  under 
thU  tlUe, 

"(2)  at  any  time  knowingly  and  willfully 
makes  or  causes  to  be  made  any  false  state- 
ment or  representation  of  a  material  fact  for 
;ise  in  determining  rights  to  any  such  Iiene- 
flts  or  payment, 

"(3)  having  knowledge  of  the  occurrence 
of  any  event  affecting  (A)  his  Initial  or 
continued  right  to  any  such  benefit  or  pay- 
ment, or  (B)  the  Initial  or  continued  right 
to  any  such  benefit  or  payment  of  any  other 
Individual  in  whose  behalf  he  has  applied 
for  or  Is  receiving  such  t>enefit  or  payment, 
conceals  or  falls  to  disclose  such  event  with 
an  Intent  fraudiilently  to  secure  such  bene- 
fit or  payment  either  In  a  greater  amount  or 
quantity  than  is  due  or  when  no  such  benefit 
or  payment  is  authorized,  or 

"(4)  having  made  application  to  receive 
any  such  benefit  or  payment  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  another  and  having  received  It, 
knowingly  and  VTlllfully  converts  such  bene- 
fit or  payment  or  any  part  thereof  to  a  tiae 
other  than  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such 
other  person, 

Biiall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  810,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever  furnishes  items  or  services 
tb  an  Individual  for  which  payment  Is  or  may 
be  made  under  tills  title  and  who  solicite. 
offers,  or  receives  any — 

"(1)  kickback  or  bribe  in  connection  with 
the  furnishing  of  such  items  or  services  or 
the  making  or  receipt  of  such  payment,  at 

"(2)  rebate  of  any  fee  or  charge  for  refer- 
ring any  such  individual  to  another  person 
for  the  furnishing  at  such  items  or  services, 
sliall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

"(c)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully 
makes  or  caxises  to  be  made,  or  Induces  or 
seeks  to  Induce  the  making  of.  any  false 
statements  or  representation  of  a  material 
fact  with  respect  to  the  conditions  at  c^^er- 
atlon  of  any  Institution  or  facility  in  order 
that  such  institution  or  facility  may  qualify 
(either  upon  Initial  certification  or  upon  re- 
certification)  as  a  hospital,  skilled  niirsing 
facility,  or  home  hecUtb  agency  (as  those 
terms  are  defined  In  section  2051),  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  82,000 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  six  nxontba, 
or  both. 

"PBOVmEB    BEIMBUaSEMENT    REVIEW    BOARD 

"Sbc.  2060.  The  Provider  Reimbursement 
Review  Board  established  under  section  1878 
shall  have  the  same  functions  with  respect 
to  providers  of  services  under  this  title  as  it 
has  with  respect  to  providers  of  services  un- 
der title  XVill;  and  the  provisions  of  such 
section  1878  shall  apply  with  respect  to  pro- 
viders of  services  under  this  title  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  they  apply 
with  respect  to  providers  of  services  under 

title  xvm. 

"NATIONAI.     HEALTH    INSURANCE    BENXnTS 
ADVISORY     COtTNCIL 

"Sec.  2061.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a 
National  Health  Insurance  Benefits  Advisory 
Council  which  shall  consist  of  19  persons,  not 
otherwise  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States, 
apptHnted  by  the  Board  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service.  The  Administration  shall  from  time 
to  time  appoint  one  of  the  members  to  serve 
as  Chairman.  The  members  shall  include  per- 
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sons  who  are  outstanding  In  fields  related  to 
ho^ltal,  medical,  and  other  health  activities, 
and  persons  wtio  are  representative  of  orga- 
nizations and  associations  of  professional 
personnel  in  the  field  of  medicine.  At  least 
six  persons  who  are  representative  of  the 
general  public  shall  be  on  the  Council.  Each 
member  shall  hold  offlce  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  except  that  any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term.  A  member  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  serve  continuously  for  more  than 
two  terms.  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  business  of 
the  Advisory  Council,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Ad- 
mlnlctratlon,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day, 
including  traveltime.  and  while  so  serving 
aw«y  fnxn  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
bualneas  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
autbcrlaed  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Oovernment 
service  emirioyed  intermittently.  The  Advls- 
"ory  CouncU  shall  meet  as  the  Administra- 
tion deems  necessary,  but  not  less  than  an- 
nually. 

"(b)  It  shaU  be  the  function  of  the  Advis- 
ot7  Council  to  provide  advice  and  recommen- 
dAttona  for  the  consideration  of  the  Admin- 
istration on  matteiB  of  general  policy  with 
respect  to  this  title. 

"(c)  Section  14(a)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
vtaory  Committee  Act  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  Advtoory  Cotmcll. 

"UKULATIONS 

"Sac.  2082.  The  Administration  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  administration  of  the 
Insurance  program  under  this  title.  When 
used  in  this  title,  the  term  'regulations' 
means,  unless  the  context  otherwise  re- 
quires, regulations  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istration." 

TAXXS    Am    COVKKAOC     FOB     HXATH     INSURANCE 
PUKPOSXS 

Sk.  102.  (a)  (1)  Section  1401  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate 
of  tax  on  self-employment  income)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  National  Hkalth  IxsumAjrcK. — In 
addition  to  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  preced- 
ing subsections,  there  shall  be  imposed  for 
each  taxable  year,  on  the  self-employment 
income  of  every  individual  (including  un- 
earned Income  of  such  individual  to  the 
extent  provided  in  section  3130(c)  (1) ) .  a  tax 
for  purposes  of  the  national  health  insur- 
ance program  under  title  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  in  an  amount  equal  to  2^ 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  (and  unearned  Income)  for 
such  taxable  year.". 

(2)  Section  3101  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employees)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  National  Hxaltr  iNsuaANcx. — In 
addition  to  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  pre- 
ceding subsections,  there  is  hereby  imposed 
on  the  income  of  every  individual  (includ- 
ing unearned  Income  of  such  individual  to 
the  extent  provided  in  section  3128(e)(1)) 
a  tax  for  purposes  of  the  national  health 
Insurance  program  under  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  an  amount  equal  to 
1  percent  of  the  wages  (as  defined  in  section 
3121  (a)  and  modified  by  section  319e(a)) 
received  by  him  with  respect  to  employment 
as  defined  in  section  3128(b),  (including  any 
such  unearned  income).", 

(3)  Section  3111  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
tax  on  employers)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 


"(0  National  Health  Inscrance. — In 
addition  to  the  taxes  Imposed  by  the  preced- 
ing subsections,  there  Is  hereby  Imposed  on 
every  employer  an  excise  tax  with  respect 
to  having  Individuals  in  his  employ,  for 
purposes  of  the  national  health  Insurance 
program  under  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  equal  to  3  percent  of  the  wages  (as 
defined  in  section  3121(a)  and  modified  by 
section  3126(a))  paid  by  him  with  respect 
to  employment  as  defined  In  section  3126(b) 
(Including  unearned  Income  of  such  individ- 
uals to  the  extent  provided  In  section  3126 
(c)(1)).". 

(b)(1)  Subchapter  C  of  chapter  21  of  such 
Code  (general  provtsions  under  Federal  In- 
surance Contributions  Act)  is  tunended  by 
redesignating  section  3136  as  section  3127, 
and  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  section 
3125  the  following  new  sectiCKi: 
"Sxc.  3126.  Special  CovxaACs  Psovisionb  roa 

PuxPOSKB  or  National  Health 

iNaxTKAHCC  Taxes. 

"(a)     CONTEIBimON    ANt)    BENEFIT    BASE. 

The  contribution  and  benefit  base  for  pur- 
poses of  the  taxes  imposed  by  sections  3101 
(c)  and  3111(c)  (as  a  Iknltation  or  maxi- 
mum under  sections  312t(a)(l),  3122,  3125, 
6413,  and  6654)  shall,  subject  to  section  230 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  be  $20,000.  Such 
sections  3121(a)(1),  3123.  3126,  6413,  and 
6654  shall  be  applied  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tribution and  benefit  base  for  purposes  of 
those  taxes  separately  from  the  correspond- 
ing contribution  and  benefit  base  for  pur- 
poses of  the  other  taxes  Imposed  by  sec- 
tions 3101  and  3111.  The  contilbutlon  and 
benefit  base  specified  in  the  first  sentence  of 
this  subsection  shall  (under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  the  cccnblned  wages  and 
the  self -employment  income  (and  xineamed 
Income)  of  any  husband  and  wife  who  are 
eligible  to  file  a  Joint  retiim  (for  the  taxable 
year  Involved)  under  section  6013  as  well  as 
with  respect  to  the  wage$  and  self -employ- 
ment Income  (and  unearned  income)  of  an 
individual  (other  than  such  a  husband  or 
wife). 

"(b)  Covered  Employment. — For  purposes 
of  the  taxes  Imposed  by  sections  3101(c) 
and  3111(c),  the  term  'employment'  has  the 
meaning  given  It  by  section  3121(b)  except 
that— 

"(1)  paragraph  (5)  of  such  section  (ex- 
clusion lor  certain  federally  related  service), 
paragraph  (7)  of  such  section  (exclusion  for 
State  or  local  employment),  paragraph  (8) 
(B)  of  such  section  (exclusion  for  employ- 
ment by  certain  nonprclit  organizations) , 
and  paragraph  (9)  of  such  section  (exclu- 
sion for  service  covered  by  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act)  shaU  not  apply; 

"(2)  paragraph  (6)  of  such  section  (exclu- 
sion for  Federal  employment)  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  servioe  performed  by  an 
Individual  as  a  member  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice on  active  duty;  and 

"(3)  section  3121  (m)  (inclusion  of  service 
as  member  of  uniformed  service  on  active 
duty)  shall  not  ^ply. 

"(c)  Inclusion  or  TTneasned  Income 
Within  CoNTxiBTrnoN  an*  Benefit  Base  in 
Certain  Cases. — 

"(1)  In  oeneral. — In  any  case  where  the 
total  of  an  Individual's  wages  and  net  earn- 
ings from  self -employment  Income  for  a  tax- 
able year  (determined  without  regard  to  this 
■ubeectlon)  is  less  than  the  applicable  con- 
tribution and  benefit  base  as  determined  tm- 
der  subsection  (a),  and  each  individual  has 
any  unearned  income  (aa  defined  In  para- 
graph (2) )  t<x  such  year,  so  much  of  such 
unearned  Income  as  does  not  exceed  the 
difference  between  such  total  and  such  con- 
tribution and  benefit  base^- 

"(A)  shall  be  Included  in  such  base  as 
'wages',  and  treated  as  subject  to  the  taxes 
imposed  by  sections  3101(c)  and  3111(c).  to 


the  extent  that  it  consists  of  payments  of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  im- 
der  a  State  plan  approved  under  section  402 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  supplemental 
security  Income  benefits  nnder  title  XVI  of 
such  Act.  and 

"(B)  shall,  to  the  extent  that  It  consists  of 
unearned  Income  in  any  other  form  (and 
that  any  part  of  such  difference  remains  after 
the  application  of  subparagraph  (A)),  be 
included  in  such  base  as  'self-employed  in- 
come' and  treated  as  subject  to  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  1401(c). 

"(2)  Definition  of  unzarmed  income. — As 
used  In  paragraph  (1),  tile  term  'vineamed 
income'  with  respect  to  any  individual 
means —  ■ 

"(A)  the  amount  of  sudh  individual's  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  for  the  taxable  year,  in- 
cluding payments  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  402  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  supplemental  security  Income  bene- 
fits under  title  XVI  of  such  Act,  and  any 
amounts  referred  to  in  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (P)  of  section  1612(a)  (2)  of  such  Act 
to  the  extent  not  otherwise  Includible  in 
such  income,  reduced  by 

"(B)  any  part  of  such  Income  (whether 
from  wages  or  any  other  source)  in  excess 
of  the  amount  of  the  contribution  and  bene- 
fit base  for  purpoees  of  the  taxes  under  sec- 
tions 3101(c)  and  3111(c)  for  such  year  (as 
determined  under  subsection  (a)),  and  fur- 
ther reduced  by 

"(C)  any  part  of  the  remaining  adjusted 
gross  income  which  consists  of — 

"(i)  wages  taxable  undo*  section  3101(c), 
or 

"(U)  self -employment  income  taxable  un- 
der section  1401(c) ,  or 

"(ill)  remuneration  for  fervlces  performed 
as  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  on  active 
duty,  or 

"(iv)  remuneration  (not  taxable  under 
section  3101  (c) )  for  servict  perf corned  by  an 
alien  in  the  employ  of  a  foreign  government, 
or  an  instrumentality  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, or  an  international  organization. 

"(3)  Exclusion  for  the  Aged  and  Dis- 
abled.— ^Thls  subsection  Bh|dl  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  individual  <who.  at  any  time 
during  the  taxable  year,  satisfies  paragraph 
(1)  (or  (2)  ot  section  230(h)  or  is  under  the 
age  of  18." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
chapter C  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  item  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sac.  3128.   Special  coverage  provisions  for 
purpoees   of   national    health 
Insurances  taxes. 
"Sec.  3127.  Short  title.". 

(c)(1)  Section  1402(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relitlng  to  definition 
of  self-employment  income)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  contribution  and  benefit  base 
for  purposes  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
1401(c)  (as  a  limitation  or  maximum  under 
this  subsection)  shall,  subject  to  section  230 
of  the  Social  Soounty  Aoi  be  $aOftOO.- 

(2)  (A)  Section  3121(b)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  definition  of  employment)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "such  term  shall 
not  Include"  in  the  matter  preceding  para- 
graph ( 1 )  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
term  (subject  to  section  3126(b) )  shall  not 
include". 

(B)  Section  3121  (m)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  service  in  the  uniformed  services)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  aftee  "chapter"  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  the  follow- 
ing: "(subject  to  section  3126(b))". 

(3)  Section  230(c)  of  tDe  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  strikltig  out  "shall  be 
•13.200"  and, Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shaU 
be  $20,000  (for  an  Indlvldtial  or  few  a  hus- 
band and  wife)   in  a  case  to  which  section 
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3126(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
applies  and  $13,200  of  any  other  case,". 

(d)  (1)  Section  3102  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deduction  of 
tax  from  wages)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  Health  Insurance  Tax  on  Certain 
Unearned  Income  Treated  as  Wages. — The 
tax  imposed  by  section  3101(c)  with  respect 
to  payments  of  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  or  supplemental  security  In- 
come benefits  (and  treated  as  a  tax  on  wages 
under  section  3126(c)(1)(A))  shall  be 
collected  by  the  State  agency  making  such 
payments  or  the  Federal  agency  paying  such 
benefits  by  deducting  and  withholding  the 
Amount  of  the  tax  from  such  payments  or 
benefits  as  and  when  paid;  and  thereafter  for 
all  of  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  title  XX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (1)  such  agency 
and  the  recipient  of  any  such  payment  or 
benefit  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
employer  and  employee,  respectively,  and  (2) 
such  payment  or  benefit  shall  be  treated  as 
constituting  remuneration  paid  by  such 
agency  to  the  recipient  for  employment.  Any 
amount  deducted  and  withheld  from  a  pay- 
ment or  benefit  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  s^arately  shown  and  clearly  identi- 
fied as  the  tax  imposed  by  section  3101(c) 
for  purposes  of  the  national  health  insvtr- 
ance  program.". 

(2)  Section  1403  of  such  Code  (miscel- 
laneous provisions)  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c),  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(b)    Arrangements   for    Dd>uction   and 

WrTHHOLDIMG    OF    TaX   ON    CERTAIN    UNXARI«I90 

Income  Treated  as  Self-Emplotment  In- 
come.— The  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Board  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  appropriate  arrangements  with  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations  mak- 
ing payments  to  individuals  which  (\mder 
subsections  (c)(1)(B)  and  (c)(2)(A)  of 
section  3126)  constitute  unearned  income 
of  such  individuals  subject  to  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  1401  (c) ,  for  the  collection  of 
such  tax  by  such  agencies  and  organizations 
on  behalf  of  such  individuals  by  deduction 
and  withholding  from  such  payments." 

(6)  If  during  any  calendar  year  after  1975 
the  total  amount  of  the  taxes  paid  by  any 
State  under  section  3111  (0  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren made  under  its  plan  approved  under 
section  402  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  less 
than  the  total  amount  of  the  expenditures 
made  by  such  State  and  its  agencies  in  carry- 
ing out  its  plan  for  medical  assistance  under 
title  XIX  of  such  Act  during  the  calendar 
year  1973  (other  than  expenditures  for  skilled 
nursing  facility  services  as  defined  in  section 
1905(a)  (4)  and  Intermediate  care  facility 
services  as  defined  In  section  1905(a)  (15) ) 
reduced  by  the  Federal  payments  to  such 
State  under  section  1903  of  such  Act  for 
quarters  in  1973.  as  determined  by  the  Board 
of  the  Social  Securltv  Administration  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate,  the  difference  shall  be — 

(1)  paid  by  such  State  to  the  Board  for 
deposit  in  the  National  Health  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  In  such  manner  as  the  Board 
shall  prescribe,  or  (if  not  so  paid) 

(2)  deducted  from  the  amount  which  Is 
otherwise  payable  to  such  State  under  sec- 
tion 403  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  re- 
spect to  quarters  in  such  calendar  year  after 
1975  and  deposited  In  such  Trust  Fund. 

TAX    REFUNDS    FOB    CERTAIN    SERVICEMEN 

Sec.  103.  (a)  (1)  (A)  Section  6413  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (special  rules 
applicable  to  certain  employment  taxes)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as 


subsection  (e),  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (c)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Special  Refunds  of  Health  Insur- 
ance Tax  Upon  Application  by  Serviceman 
Performing  Other  Employment. — 

"(1)  In  Oeneral. — If  an  individual  per- 
forming service  as  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  on  active  duty  (excluded  frcm  health 
Insurance  coverage  under  section  3126(b) 
(3 ) )  also  performs  service  which  constitutes 
employment  for  purpoees  of  the  tax  Imposed 
by  section  3101(c),  such  Individual  shall 
upon  application  be  entitled  (subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  31(b))  to  a  credit  or 
refund  of  any  amount  of  tax,  with  respect 
to  the  wages  paid  for  such  employment.  Im- 
posed by  such  section  3101(c)  and  deducted 
from  the  individual's  wages  (whether  or  not 
paid  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate) . 

"(2)  Notification  to  secretary  of  health, 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE. — The  Secretary  of 
his  delegate  shall  promptly  notify  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of 
such  special  refund  allowed  under  this  sub- 
section. 

For  denial  of  health  insurance  coverage  upon 
credit  or  refund,  see  section  2021(d)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.". 

(B)  Section  6413(c)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  special  refunds)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "Based  on  Multiple  Em- 
ployment" after  "Refunds"  in  the  heading; 
and 

(11)  by  inserting  after  "during  such  year" 
where  it  appears  in  clauses  (O)  and  (H)  of 
paragraph  (1)  the  following:  "(after  the  ap- 
plication of  subsection  (d)  in  any  case  to 
which  it  applies)". 

(2)  Section  31(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  credit  for  special  refunds  of  social  security 
tax)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "or  6413(d)"  after  "sec- 
tion 6413(c)"  in  paragraph  (1);  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "to  which  paragraph 
(1)  applies"  in  paragraph  (2)  the  following: 
"and  which  represents  a  special  refund  al- 
lowable under  section  6413(c) ". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  Deceml>er  31,  1974. 

PROFESSIONAL     STANDARDS     REVIEW 

Sec.  104.  Section  1156  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Beginning  no  later  than  two  years 
after  the  ^ective  date  of  title  XX,  each  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organization 
shall  perform  the  same  functions  with  re- 
spect to  the  review  of  professional  activities 
involving  items  and  services  for  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  title  XX,  in  the 
area  which  it  serves,  as  such  organization 
performs  (in  such  area)  with  re^>ect  to  pro- 
fessional activities  involving  items  and  serv- 
ices for  which  payment  may  be  made  under 
other  provisions  of  this  Act." 

REPEAL     OF     MEDIC  Am     PROGRAM 

Sec.  105,  (a)  Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  repealed. 

(b)  For  technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments and  transitional  provisions  in  con- 
nection with  such  repeal,  see  section  506. 

TITLE   n— CHANaES   IN   MEDICARE 
PROGRAM 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF   MEDICARE   LONG-TERM   CARE 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Title  XVin  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part : 

"Part  D — Long-Term  Care  Services 

Program 

"establishment   of  program 

"Sec.  1881.  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
voluntary  program  to  provide  long-term  care 
benefits  in  accordance  with  this  part  for  aged 
and  disabled  individuals  who  elect  to  enroll 
under  such  program,  financed  from  premium 


payments  by  enrollees  together  with  contri- 
butions from  funds  appropriated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  contributions  by  the 
States. 

"ELIGIBILITY    FOR   LONG-TERM   CARE   SERVICE 
BENEFITS 

"Sec.  1882.  (a)  Every  individual  who — 

"(1)(A)  Is  entitled  to  hospital  Insurance 
benefits  under  part  A,  or 

"(B)  has  attained  age  65  and  is  a  resident 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  either — 

•■(1)  a  citizen, 

"(11)  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence  who  has  resided  In  the 
United  States  continuously  during  the  5 
years  Inunedlately  preceding  the  month  in 
which  he  applies  for  enrollment  under  this 
part,  or 

"(ill)  an  individual  eligible  for  supple- 
mental security  income  benefits  under  title 
XVI,  and 

"(2)   is  entitled  to  supplementary  medical 
insurance  benefits  under  part  B. 
is  eligible  to  enroll  in  the  program  estab- 
lished by  this  part. 

'(b)(1)  An  Individual  may  enroll  in  the 
program  established  by  this  part  only  in 
such  manner  and  form  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  regulations,  and  only  during  an  enroll- 
ment period  prescribed  in  and  under  this 
subsection. 

"(2)  No  individual  may  enroll  under  this 
part  more  than  once. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  individuals  who  first 
satisfy  paragraph  (1)(A)  or  (1)(B)  of  sub- 
section (a)  before  AprU  1,  1976.  the  Initial 
general  enrollment  period  shall  begin  on 
January  1,  1976.  and  end  at  the  close  of 
March  31.  1976. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  first 
satisfies  paragraph  (1)  (A)  or  (1)  (B)  of  sub- 
section (a)  on  or  after  AprU  I,  1976,  his  Ini- 
tial enrollment  period  shall  begin  on  the  first 
day  of  the  third  month  before  the  month  in 
which  he  first  satisfies  such  paragraph  and 
shall  end  7  months  later. 

"(5)  There  shall  be  a  general  enrollment 
period,  after  the  period  described  in  para- 
graph (3),  during  the  period  beginning  on 
January  1  and  ending  on  March  31  of  each 
year  beginning  with  1977. 

"(c)  The  period  during  which  an  indi- 
vidual is  entitled  to  benefits  under  the  pro- 
gram established  by  this  part  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  his  'coverage  period')  shall  be- 
gin on  whichever  of  the  following  is  the 
latest; 

"(1)  July  1, 1976;  or 

"(2)  (A)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
enrolls  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (1)  before 
the  month  in  which  he  first  satisfies  para- 
graph (1)(A)  or  (1)(B)  of  subsection  (a), 
the  first  day  of  such  month;  or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  en- 
rolls pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (1)  In  the 
month  in  which  he  first  satisfies  such  para- 
graph (1)(A)  or  (1)(B),  the  first  day  of 
the  month  following  the  month  in  which  he 
so  enrolls;  or 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  en- 
rolls pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1)  in  the 
month  following  the  month  in  which  he 
first  satisfies  such  paragraph  (1)(A)  or 
(1)(B),  the  first  day  of  the  second  month 
following  the  month  in  which  he  so  enrolls; 
or 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  en- 
rolls pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1)  more 
than  one  month  following  the  month  In 
which  he  satisfies  such  paragraph  (1)  (A)  or 
(1)(B).  the  first  day  of  the  third  month 
following  the  month  in  which  he  so  en- 
rolls; or 

"(E)  in  the  caes  of  an  individual  who  en- 
rolls pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (5) .  the  July 
1  following  the  month  In  which  he  so  en- 
rolls. 
"(d)(1)    An  individual's  coverage  period 
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■ball  continue  untU  his  enrollment  hu  been 
terminated — 

"(A)  by  the  filing  of  notice  that  the  In- 
dlTldual  no  longer  wlabes  to  participate  In 
the  program  established  by  this  part,  or 

"(B)  for  nonpayment  of  premiums. 

"(2)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
part  with  reqiMct  to  the  expenses  of  an  In- 
dividual unleH  such  expenses  are  Incurred 
by  such  Individual  during  a  period  which, 
with  respect  to  him.  is  a  coverage  polod. 

"(e)  The  monthly  premium  of  each  In- 
dividual enrolled  under  this  part  for  each 
month  shall  be  $6. 

"aoora  or  BBfXFrrs 

"Sac.  1883.  The  benefits  provided  to  an  In- 
dividual by  the  program  established  by  this 
part  shall  consist  of — 

"(1)  home  health  services, 

"(3)  homemaker  services. 

"(8)  nutrition  services. 

"(4)  long-term  InstltuUoniJ  care  services. 

"(6)  day  care  and  foeter  home  services, 
and 

"(6)  community  mental  health  center  out- 
patient servloea. 

"wraira  vom-ttMM  ctmx  agznct 

"Sac.  18M.  The  benefits  provided  under 
this  part  shall  not  go  Into  effect  In  a  State 
unlesB  the  Administration  makes  a  certtfl- 
catkn  that  such  State  has  an  agency  (either 
a  separate  agency,  or  a  major  division  of  the 
health  department  If  there  Is  an  adequate 
coordinating  arrangement  between  such 
health  dapsftment  and  the  State  social  wel- 
fare agency)  which — 

"(1)  deetgnatoe  servlca  areas  In  the  State 
in  which  community  long-term  care  canters 
(as  deflnad  In  sectton  188e(a))  would  pro- 
vide the  benefits  covered  by  ttils  part;  except 
that  any  servloe  area  so  daalgnated  (If  not 
ootennlnoas  with  an  araa  designated  by  the 
Administration  usdcr  aeetlon  1152)  ah^il  be 
wholly  within  an  area  designated  under  sec- 
tion 1153: 

"(3)  oertlfles.  under  regulattons.  the  con- 
ditions of  participation  for  a  community 
long-term  care  center  (as  so  defined); 

"(8)  promotes  and  assists  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  new  community  long-term  care  cen- 
ters in  areas  where  they  do  not  exist; 

"(4)  In  any  case  where  such  a  ccnnmtmlty 
long-term  care  canter  has  not  been  certified 
for  aa  area  designated  under  psxagraph  (1). 
will  establish  a  local  oOoe  in  such  area  for 
the  purpose  at  performing  the  functions  of 
auch  a  center  except  that  such  local  offlce 
shall  not  be  used  for  such  purposes  longer 
than  2  years  iinlfsn 

"(A)  there  has  been  established  a  system 
of  local  government  offlces  throughout  the 
State  to  perform  the  funetdons  of  community 
loog-term  care  centers,  or 

"(B)  the  Govemcr  certifies  to  the  Admin- 
istration that  additional  time  Is  needed  to 
establish  a  XMngovenimental  community 
loot-term  can  canter  with  respect  to  such 


"(5)  monitors  the  actlvltlea  of  aU  commu- 
nlty  long-^prm  care  centers  In  tha  State  and 
reporta  to  the  Oovemor  and  to  the  Admlnls- 
tratUm  whenever  It  finds  that  a  community 
long-term  oara  center  either — 

"(A)  no  longer  meets  the  conditions  of 
parttdpation  for  a  community  long-term 
care  center,  or 

"(B)  la  no  longer  tfectlvely  providing  the 
benefits  covered  under  this  part; 

"(8)  certifies  to  the  Admlnlatiatton  and 
makes  payments  to  community  long-term 
««•  eentsCT  In  tha  State  under  the  proqtec- . 
tlve  retanbnnensnt  system  required  pursiiant 
to  sectkm  1800;  and 

"(T)  fljee  an  annual  report  with  the  Oov- 
emor of  the  State  and  the  Administration  on 
tba  operation  in  sudi  State  of  the  program 
eetaMlsbed  under  this  part. 

"TATicxMT  or  nxsatrm 

-Sk.  ins.  (a)  (1)  In  the  ease  of  an  Indi- 
vidual who  is  Mititled  to  monthly  t>enefits 
under  aeetlon  303  or  223,  hU  monthly  pre- 


miums under  this  part  shall  (except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsections  (b)  (1)  and  (c) )  be  col- 
lected by  deducting  the  amount  thereof  from 
the  amoTint  of  such  monthly  benefits.  Such 
deduction  shall  be  made  in  Eucb  manner  and 
at  such  times  as  shall  be  iir«8cribed  in  regu- 
lations. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  transftr  from  the  Fed- 
eral Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Triist 
Fund  or  the  Federal  Dlaablllty  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  to  the  Federal  Long-Term  Care 
Trust  Fund  the  aggregate  amount  deducted 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  the  period  to  which 
such  transfer  relates  from  benefits  under 
section  202  or  223  which  are  payable  from 
such  Trust  Fund.  Such  transfer  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  a  cortlflcation  by  the 
Administration  and  shall  be  appropriately 
adjusted  to  the  extent  that  prior  transfers 
were  too  great  or  too  small. 

"(b)(1)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
Is  entitled  to  receive  for  a  month  an  annuity 
or  pension  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  (whether  or  not  such  individual 
Is  also  entitled  for  such  month  to  a  monthly 
insiirance  benefit  under  section  202  or  223). 
his  monthly  premiums  under  this  part  shall 
(except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c))  be 
collected  by  deducting  the  amount  thereof 
from  such  annuity  or  pension.  Such  deduc- 
tion shall  be  made  in  such  manner  and  at 
such  times  as  shall  be  prescribed  in  regrula- 
tlons  by  the  Secretary  after  consultation 
With  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  transfer  from  the  rail- 
road retirement  account  to  the  Federal  Long- 
Term  Care  Trust  Fund  the  aggregate  amount 
deducted  under  paragraph  (l)  for  the  period 
to  which  such  transfer  relates.  Such  trans- 
fers shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  certifica- 
tion by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  and 
shall  be  appropriately  adjusted  to  the  extent 
that  prior  transfers  were  too  great  or  too 
small. 

"(c)  If  an  individual  to  whom  subsection 
(a)  or  (b)  applies  estimates  that  the  amount 
which  will  be  available  for  deduction  under 
such  subsection  for  any  premium  payment 
period  will  be  less  than  the  amoiint  of  the 
monthly  premiums  for  8U<^  period,  he  may 
(under  regulations)  pay  to  the  Administra- 
tion such  portion  of  the  monthly  premiums 
for  such  period  as  be  desires. 

"(d)(1)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual 
receiving  an  annuity  under  subchapter  IH  of 
chapter  83  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  or 
any  other  law  admlnlstened  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  providing  retirement  or 
survivorship  protection,  to  whom  neither 
subsection  (a)  nor  subsection  (b)  applies,  his 
monthly  premiums  under  this  part  (and  the 
monthly  premlimi  of  the  spouse  of  such  In- 
dividual uiuler  this  part  li  neither  subsec- 
tion (a)  nor  subsection  (b)  applies  to  such 
spouse  and  if  such  individual  agrees)  shall, 
upon  notice  from  the  Administration  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  be  collected  by  de- 
ducting the  amount  thereof  from  each  in- 
stallment of  such  annuity.  Such  deduction 
shall  be  made  In  such  manner  and  at  such 
times  as  the  Civil  Service  Commission  may 
determine.  The  Commission  shall  fxirnlsh 
such  information  as  the  Administration  may 
reasonably  request  in  order  to  carry  out  Its 
functions  under  this  part  with  respect  to  in- 
dividuals to  whom  this  subsection  applies.  A 
plan  described  In  section  8903  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code,  may  reimburse  each  an- 
nuitant enrc^led  In  such  plan  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  premiums  paid  by  him  under 
this  part  if  such  reimbursement  is  paid  en- 
tirely from  funds  of  such  plan  which  are  de- 
rived from  sources  other  than  the  contribu- 
tions described  In  section  ap06  of  such  title. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
quarterly,  transfer  from  ttie  Civil  Servloe 
Batlrement  and  DlsabUlty  Fund,  or  the  ac- 
count (If  any)  applicable  In  the  case  of  such 
other  law  administered  by  the  ClvU  Service 


Commission,  to  the  Federal  Long-Term  Trust 
Fund,  the  aggregate  amount  deducted  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  the  period  to  which  such 
transfer  relates.  Such  transfer  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  a  certification  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  shall  be  appro- 
priately adjusted  to  the  extent  that  prior 
transfers  were  too  great  or  too  small. 

"(e)(1)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  title  XVI  of  this  Act 
to  whom  neither  subsection  (a),  subsection 
(b),  or  subsection  (d)  applies,  his  monthly 
premiums  shall  be  collected  by  deducting 
the  amount  thereof  from  the  amount  of  such 
benefits.  Such  deduction  cftiaU  be  made  in 
such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  shall  be 
prescribed  in  regiUatlons. 

"(2)  Amounts  deducted  by  the  Adminis- 
tration under  paragraph  (l)  shall  be  depos- 
ited In  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
Federal  Long-Term  Care  Trust  Fund. 

"(f)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  par- 
ticipates In  the  program  established  by  this 
part  but  with  respect  to  whom  none  of  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  section  applies, 
or  with  respect  to  whom  subsection  (c)  ap- 
plies, the  premiums  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Administration  at  such  times,  and  in  such 
manner,  as  shall  be  prescribed  in  regulations. 

"(g)  Amounts  paid  to  the  Administration 
under  subsection  (c)  or  (f)  shall  be  depos- 
ited in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Fed- 
eral Long-Term  Care  Trust  Fund. 

"(h)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
participates  in  the  program  established  by 
this  part,  premiums  shall  be  payable  for  the 
period  commencing  with  the  first  month  of 
his  coverage  period  and  ending  with  the 
month  In  which  he  dies  or,  U  earlier,  in  which 
his  coverage  under  such  program  terminates. 

"PaPKSAL  LONO-iaXK  CASK  TStTBT  FUND 

"Sac.  1888.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  tnut  fund  to  be  known  as  the  'Fed- 
eral Long-Term  Care  Tnist  Fund'  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Trust  N 
Fund') .  The  Trust  Fund  shall  consist  of  such 
gifts  and  bequests  as  may  Im  made  as  pro- 
vided in  section  201(1)  (1),  abdsuch  amounts 
as  may  be  deposited  in,  or  appr«H>rlated  to, 
such  fund  as  provided  In  this  part. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  the  Trust  Fund,  there 
is  hereby  created  a  body  to  be  known  as  the 
Board  of  Trustees  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  'Board  of  Trustees')  com- 
posed of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Cbalrman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  all  ex  officio.  The  Secretary  of  the 
TreaSviry  shall  be  the  Managing  Trustee  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  (hereinafter  m  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'Managing  Trust- 
ee'). The  Executive  Director  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  shall  serve  as  the 
SecretMy  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  meet  not  less  fre- 
quently than  once  each  calendar  year.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 


"(1)  hold  the  Trust  Fund: 

"(2)  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  April  of  each  year  on  the  op- 
eration and  status  of  the  Trust  Fiuid  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  jtear  and  on  Its 
expected  operation  and  status  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  the  next  2  fiscal  years; 

"(3)  report  immediately  to  the  Congress 
whenever  the  Board  is  of  Che  opinion  that 
the  amount  of  the  Trust  ^nd  is  unduly 
small;  and 

"(4)  review  the  general  policies  followed 
in  managing  the  Trust  Fund,  and  recom- 
mend changes  in  such  policies,  including 
necessary  changes  in  the  provisions  of  law 
which  govern  the  way  In  Vhlch  the  Trust 
Fund  is  to  be  managed. 
The  report  provided  for  la  paragraph  (2) 
shall  Include  a  statement  Of  the  assets  of, 
and  the  dlsbureements  mada  from,  the  Trust 
Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  an 
estimate  of  the  expected  Inoome  to,  and  the 
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disbursements  to  be  made  from,  the  Trust 
Fund  during  the  current  fiscal  year  and  each 
{A  the  next  2  fiscal  years,  and  a  statement 
of  the  actuarial  status  of  the  Triist  Fund. 
Such  report  shall  be  printed  as  a  House  doc- 
ument of  the  session  of  the  Congreaa  to 
which  the  rep<xt  Is  made. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Manag- 
ing Trustee  to  Invest  such  portion  of  the 
Trust  Fund  as  is  not,  in  his  judgment,  re- 
quired to  meet  current  withdrawals.  Such 
investments  may  be  made  only  in  interest - 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  or 
in  obligations  giuiranteed  as  to  both  prin- 
cipal and  interest  by  the  United  States.  For 
such  purpose  such  obligations  may  be  ac- 
quired ( 1 )  on  original  Issue  at  the  issue  price, 
or  (2)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obliga- 
tions at  the  market  price.  The  purposes  for 
which  obligations  of  the  United  States  may 
be  issued  \mder  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
are  hereby  extended  to  authorize  the  issu- 
ance at  par  of  pitf>llc  debt  obligations  for 
purchase  by  the  Trust  Fund.  Such  obliga- 
tions Issued  for  purchase  by  the  Trust  Fund 
shall  have  maturities  fixed  with  due  regard 
for  the  needs  of  the  Trust  Fund  and  shall 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average 
market  yield  (computed  by  the  Managing 
Trustee  on  the  basis  of  market  quotations 
as  of  the  end  of  the  calendar  month  next 
preceding  the  date  of  such  issue)  on  all 
marketable  interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States  then  forming  a  part  of  the 
public  debt  which  are  not  due  or  callable 
until  after  the  expiration  of  4  years  from 
the  end  of  such  calendar  month;  except  that 
where  such  average  market  yield  is  not  a 
multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum  the 
rate  of  Interest  on  such  obligations  shall  be 
the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum 
nearest  such  market  yield.  The  Managing 
Trustee  may  purchase  other  interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States  or  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and 
Interest  by  the  United  States,  on  original 
Issue  or  at  the  market  price,  only  where  he 
determines  that  the  purchase  of  such  other 
obligations  Is  in  the  public  Interest. 

"(d)  Any  obligations  acquired  by  the 
Trust  Fund  (except  public  debt  obligations 
Issued  exclusively  to  the  Trust  Fund)  nwy 
be  sold  by  the  Managing  Trustee  at  the 
market  price,  and  such  public  debt  obliga- 
tions may  be  redeemed  at  par  plus  accrued 
interest. 

"(e)  The  Interest  on,  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any  obliga- 
tions held  In  the  Trvist  Fund  shall  be 
credited  to  and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust 
Fund. 

"(f)  There  shall  be  transferred  periodically 
(but  not  less  often  than  once  each  fiscal 
year)  to  the  Trust  Fund  from  the  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
and  from  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  amounts  equivalent  to  the 
amounts  not  previously  so  transferred  which 
the  Administration  shall  have  certified  as 
overpayments  (other  than  amounts  so  certi- 
fied to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Bo«utl)  pur- 
suant to  section  1870(b)  and  amounts  equiv- 
alent to  the  amounts  made  nonpayable 
under  section  1894(b).  There  shall  be  trans- 
ferred periodically  (but  not  less  often  than 
once  each  fiscal  year)  to  the  Trust  Fund 
from  the  Railroad  Retirement  Account 
amounts  equivalent  to  the  amounts  not  pre- 
viously so  transferred  which  the  Adminis- 
tration shall  have  certified  as  overpayments 
to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  pursuant 
to  section  1870(b). 

"(g)  The  Managing  Trustee  shall  pay  from 
time  to  time  from  the  Tiruat  Fund  auch 
amoimts  as  the  Administration  certifies  are 
necessary  to  make  the  payments  provided 
for  by  this  part. 

" (h)  The  Managing  Trustee  aball  pay  from 
time  to  time  from  the  Trust  Fund  auch 
amounts  as  the  Administration  oertlflea  are 
necessary  to  make  the  payments  provided  for 
in  sectiona  1890  and  1808(0). 


"rUNCTIONS    or   COMJCTJIOTT    IXJNO-TXBIf    CSXK 
UCMTXaS 

"Sec.  1887.  (a)(1)  The  functions  which  a 
ctxnmunlty  long-term  care  center  must  per- 
form In  order  to  meet  the  conditions  of  sec- 
tion 1889(a)  (4)  shaU  be  those  described  In 
paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  A  community  long-term  care  center 
shall— 

"  (A)  provide  (directly  or  through  arrange- 
ments with  other  persons)  the  items  and 
services  listed  in  section  1883  to  each  Indi- 
vidual (1)  who  Is  eligible  for  benefits  under 
this  part,  (11)  who  resides  in  the  area  served 
by  such  center  (as  determined  under  section 
1883(a) ).  and  (Ul)  who  is  certified  as  requir- 
ing such  services  as  detennlned  under  sub- 
paragraph (B). 

"(B)  evaluate  and  certify  (through  a  team 
composed  of  Individuals  with  the  skUls  nec- 
essary for  such  evaluation  and  certification) 
the  long-term  care  needs  of  an  individual  lor 
whom  such  care  may  be  required  in  order  to 
maintain  such  individual  In  an  independent 
living  arrangement  which  is  reasonable  given 
such  individual's  state  of  health  and  other 
circumstances  (but  not  Including  such  indi- 
vidual's economic  circumstances); 

"(C)  maintain  a  continuous  relatlonohip 
with  (and  periodically  evaluate  not  less  than 
annually)  each  individual  who  is  receiving 
any  of  the  items  and  services  listed  in  section 
1883  (mcluding  institutional  services  pro- 
vided to  inpatients)  m  order  to  assure  (1) 
that  such  individual  has  access  to  the  :]erv- 
Ices  provided  by  such  center,  including  the 
provision  of  assistance  In  connection  with 
any  problems  such  individual  may  have  In 
the  course  of  receiving  such  services,  and  (11) 
that  such  center  Is  continuou^y  Informed 
about  the  status  of  such  Individual  and  the 
need  for  any  changes  In  the  services  being  re- 
ceived by  such  Individual; 

"(D)  in  carrying  out  its  fimctlons  under 
subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C) ,  provide  fiUl  op- 
l>ortunlty  for  such  individual  and  his  family 
to  participate  In  the  determinations  and 
functions  under  such  sttbparagraphs; 

"(E)  provide  an  organised  system  for  mak- 
ing Its  existence  and  location  known  to  all 
Individuals  in  Its  service  area  (as  defined  In 
section  1884(a) )  who  are  eligible  for  bene- 
fits under  this  part,  and  for  mairing  known 
to  such  mdlviduals  the  method  or  methods 
by  which  they  (or  persons  Interested  In 
them)  may  most  efficiently  obtain  and  use 
the  services  which  it  makes  available  (includ- 
ing services  not  listed  in  section  1883);  and 
"(F)  performs  such  other  functions  as  the 
Administration  may  by  regulation  prescribe 
in  order  to  have  such  center  most  effectively 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
In  carrying  out  Its  functicms  under  subpara- 
graph (B) ,  a  community  long-term  care  cen- 
ter shall  not  certify  the  need  for  Inpatient  In- 
stitutional services  for  an  individual  unless 
a  determination  has  been  made  that  the 
needs  of  such  Individual  cannot  be  met 
through  the  provision  of  the  services  covered 
under  section  1883  <x  other  community  re- 
sources available  to  such  Individual. 
"PATicDfT  TO  BTATKs  roB  BzzKHuasucxirr  or 
coKKUMxrr  lono-tsbm  caax  cornss 
"Sac.  1888.  (a)  From  sums  In  the  Federal 
Long-Term  Care  Trust  Fund,  the  Administra- 
tion shall  pay  to  each  State  which  has  a  State 
long-term  care  agency  certified  under  section 
1884,  for  each  quarter  beginning  with  the 
quarter  commencing  Jtily  1,  1978,  an  amount 
equal  to — 

"(1)  the  total  amount  expendisd  during 
such  quarter  as  payment  to  community  long- 
term  care  centers  in  such  State  under  the 
i4>plloable  proTlslons  of  this  part,  minus 
"(3)  10  per  centum  of  such  total  amount. 
"(b)(1)  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter,  the  Secretary  shall  estimate  the 
amount  to  which  a  State  will  be  entitled  tin- 
der auboeetlon  (a)  for  aueh  quarter.  Sueh 
eatlmatee  will  be  based  on  (A)  a  report  filed 
by  the  State  containing  its  estimates  ot  the 


total  stun  to  be  exi>ended  In  such  quarter  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
and  (B)  such  other  Investigations  as  the 
Secretary  nuty  find  necessary. 

"(3)  The  Administration  shall  then  pay 
to  the  State,  in  such  installments  as  he  may 
detmnlne,  the  amount  ao  estimated,  re- 
duced or  Increased  to  the  extent  of  any  over- 
payment or  underpayment  which  the  Ad- 
ministration determines  was  made  under 
this  section  to  such  State  for  any  prior  quar- 
ter and  with  rei^>ect  to  which  adjustment 
has  not  already  been  made  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"oxmnnoN  or  tekms  ttsed  in  this  paxt 
"Community  Long-Term  Care  Center 

"Sac.  1889.  (a)  The  term  'community  long- 
term  care  center'  for  purposes  of  this  part 
means  an  organization  (or  a  distinct  part  of 
an  organization)  which — 

"(1)  Is  primarily  engaged  in  providing 
(directly  or  through  arrangements  with 
other  persons)  the  items  and  servlcee  listed 
in  section  1883  (other  than  institutional 
services  furnished  to  Inpatients)  to  indi- 
viduals residing  in  Its  service  area  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1884) ; 

"(3)  has  policies,  established  by  a  group 
of  professional  personnel  (associated  with 
such  organization)  and  concurred  In  by  the 
governing  board  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(b) )   of  such  organization; 

"(3)  maintains  medical  and  other  records 
on  all  Individuals  receiving  any  of  the  Items 
or  services  listed  In  section  1883  (Including 
institutional  services); 

"(4)  performs  the  functions  described  in 
section  1885; 

"(5)  has  m  effect  an  overall  plan  and 
budget  which  (under  regulations)  places  the 
organization  in  a  position  to  participate  ef- 
fectivey  and  efficiently  In  the  prospective  re- 
imbursement system  required  under  section 
1890; 

"(6)  Is  located  so  as  to  be  easily  acoeeslble 
to  Individuals  residing  In  its  swvloe  area; 

"(7)  meets  such  other  conditions  of  par- 
ticipation as  the  Administration  may  find 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  health  and 
safety  of  individuals  who  are  furnished  serv- 
ices by  or  through  such  organization;  and 

"(8)  agrees  not  to  Impose  any  chaigea 
with  respect  to  Items  or  services  furnished 
to  an  Individual  during  such  individual's 
coverage  p»erlod  for  which  such  organization 
is  paid  under  this  part; 

except  that  such  term  shall  not  Include  any 
nonpublic  organization  which  is  not  a  non- 
profit organization  exempt  from  Federal  In- 
come taxation  under  section  501  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (or  any  sub- 
division of  such  an  organization);  and  ex- 
cept that  such  term  shall  not  Include  any 
organization  which  has  not  been  certified 
by  the  State  agency  referred  to  In  section 
1883  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection. 

"Oovemlng  Board 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  governing  board',  with  respect  to  any 
cwnmunity  long-term  care  center,  means  a 
body  of  individuals — 

"(1)  at  least  half  the  members  of  which 
are  Individuals  eligible  under  section  1883 
who  reside  In  the  service  area  of  such  center, 

"(2)  which  changes  its  entire  membership 
at  least  as  often  as  every  6  years. 

"(8)  which  does  not  have  members  who 
have  served  nKire  than  3  terms. 

"(4)  at  least  one-quarter  of  the  members 
of  which  are  individuals  who  tisve  been 
elected  (under  terms  set  In  regulations)  to 
such  membership  by  individuals  eligible 
xinder  section  1882  who  live  In  such  aervlce 
area,  and 

"(5)  at  least  one-quarter  of  the  members 
of  which  are  individuals  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  such  membership  by  locally 
electad  government  nflkitala  (as  dsteimlned 
by  the  CSovemor  of  the  State  in  which  such 
service  area  Is  located) . 
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•Nutrition  Services 


"(c)  The  term  'nutrition  services'  for  pur- 
poaca  of  tbls  part  Bbail  Include  only — 

" ( I)  meals  on  wheels  and  similar  programs 
(but  only  with  respect  to  an  Individual 
eligible  under  section  1883  who  needs  and 
Is  receiving  one  cr  more  of  the  covered  Items 
and  services  other  than  Institutional  services 
which  are  listed  In  section  1883 ) ;  and 

"(2)  services  provided  In  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  such  Individual  by  a  professional 
nutritionist  (but  only  If  the  need  for  such 
services  has  been  certified  to  by  such  Indi- 
vidual's physician) . 

"Homemaker  Services 

"(d)  The  term  'homemaker  services'  for 
purposes  of  this  part  shall  Include — 

"(I)  services  provided  In  the  home  of  an 
Individual  designed  to  maintain  the  home 
(not  including  the  structure  of  the  home) 
In  a  oonditimi  which  supports  the  objectives 
of  the  other  covered  services  which  such 
Individual  needs  and  Is  receiving,  and 

"(2)  preparing  and  serving  meals  in  the 
home  of  an  individual  (not  to  exceed  one  per 
day): 

but  only  with  respect  to  an  individual  eligi- 
ble under  section  1883  who  needs  and  is  re- 
ceiving  two   or  more  of  the   covered   items 
and  services  listed  in  section  1883. 
"Institutional  Services 

"(e)(1)  The  term  'institutional  services' 
for  purposes  of  this  part  means  (A)  extended 
cue  services  as  defined  In  section  1881  (h), 
(B)  intermediate  care  services  as  defined  in 
paragraph  (3),  and  (C)  Institutional  day 
care  services  as  defined  in  parasraph  (3). 

"(2)  The  term  'intermediate  care  aerrlees' 
for  purpoaes  of  paragraph  (1)  means  the 
following  items  and  servlees  furnished  to 
an  Inpatient  of  an  intermediate  care  facility 
(as  defined  In  subaectlon  (1))  and  (except 
as  provided  in  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (P) ) 
by  such  intermediate  care  facility — 

"(A)  nursing  sarrloes; 

"(B)  bed  and  board: 

"(C)  physical,  ooeupatlonal.  or  speech 
therapy  fumlabed  by  the  Intermediate  care 
facility  at  by  others  under  arrangements 
with  them  made  by  the  facility: 

"(D)  social  services  certified  as  necessary 
(in  the  Indlvldxial  caae)  by  the  community 
long-term  care  center  responsible  for  the 
care  of  such  individual: 

"(B)  drugs,  btologlcala,  rupplles,  appli- 
ances, and  equipment,  furnished  for  use  in 
the  facility  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
inpatients: 

"(F)  medical  servlcea  provided  by  an 
Intern  or  r«sldent-ln-tralnlng  of  a  hospital 
with  which  the  facility  has  In  effect  a  trans- 
fer agreement  (meeting  the  requirements  of 
subsection  1861(1))  under  a  teaching  pro- 
gram of  such  hospital  approved  as  provided 
In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  1061(h): 
and 

"(O)  such  other  services  necessary  to  the 
health  or  well-being  of  the  patients  as  are 
generally  provided  by  intermediate  care 
fadUUes. 

"(3)  The  term  'institutional  day  care 
services'  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  means 
Intermediate  care  services  (other  than  items 
or  services,  except  meals,  described  In  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (3) ) 
which  are  provided  to  outpatients. 
"Home  Health  Servlcea 

"(f)  The  term  'home  health  services'  for 
purposes  of  this  part  shall  have  the  meaning 
given  it  In  section  1861  (m). 

"Day  Care;  Foster  Home  Care 

"(K)(l)  The  term  'day  care'  for  purposes 
of  this  pairt  means  care  (other  than  care  with 
a  primary  objective  of  providing  medical  or 
physical  services)  provided  to  an  Individual, 
on  a  ragolar  (but  loea  than  24-hour -a-day) 
basis.  In  a  place  other  than  suc'i  Individual's 
usual  place  of  abode,  by  a  person  or  institu- 
tion licensed  or  approved  by  the  State  long- 


term  care  agency,  but  only  If  such  care  is 
part  of  the  servicee  certified  by  the  com- 
munity long-term  care  ageney  under  section 
1887. 

"(2)  The  term  'foster  home  care'  for  pur- 
pose of  this  part  means  placement  of  an  in- 
dividual on  a  full-time  basis  in  a  family  set- 
ting, except  that  such  term  shall  not  In- 
clude care  in  a  foster  home  which  is  not 
licensed  or  approved  by  the  State  long-term 
care  agency  or  which  has  mote  than  three  in- 
dividuals unrelated  by  blood  or  marriage  to 
such  family. 

"Community    Mental    Health    Center    Out- 
patient Services 

"(h)  The  term  'community  mental  health 
center  outpatient  services'  for  purposes  of 
this  part  means  outpatient  aervlces  provided 
by  community  mental  health  centers  as  de- 
fined in  the  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act. 

"Intermediate  Care  Facility 

"(1)  The  term  'Intermediate  care  facility' 
for  purposes  of  this  part  maans  an  institu- 
tion which  has  In  effect  a  trvisfer  agreement 
(meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection 
1861  (i)(3))  with  the  community  long-term 
care  center  designated  (under  section  1884 
(a))  for  the  area  where  suoh  institution  is 
located,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  an 
administrator  licensed  tinder  the  laws  of  the 
State  where  it  Is  located,  and  which — 

"(i)  is  licensed  under  State  law  to  provide, 
on  a  regular  basis,  health  •related  care  or 
other  services  to  individuals  who  do  not  re- 
quire the  degree  of  care  and  treatment  which 
a  hospital  or  akUled  nursing  facility  is  de- 
signed to  provide,  but  who  because  of  their 
mental  or  physical  condition  require  care  and 
services  (above  the  level  of  room  and  board) , 
over  and  above  the  Items  and  services  listed 
in  section  1883.  which  can  be  made  available 
to  them  only  through  institutional  services: 

"(2)  meets  such  standards  provided  by  the 
Secretary  as  he  finds  appicprlate  for  the 
proper  provision  of  such  care: 

"(3)  has  adequate  arrangaments  for 
handling  medical  emergencies; 

"(4)  meets  such  provisions  of  the  Life 
Safety  Code  of  the  National  Life  Protection 
Association  (22nd  edition.  1973)  as  are  ap- 
plicable to  nursixxg  homes;  and 

"(6)  meets  such  standards  of  safety, 
health,  and  sanitation  as  are  established  un- 
der regulations  In  additloB  to  those  ap- 
plicable to  nursing  homes  under  State  law. 
The  term  'intermediate  care  facility'  also 
includes  (A)  any  skilled  nursing  home  or 
hospital  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  preceding  sentence.  (B)  a  Christian 
Science  Sanltwlum  operated,  or  listed  and 
certified,  by  the  First  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  but  only 
with  respect  to  institutional  services,  and 
(C)  any  institution  which  Is  located  on  an 
Indian  reservation  and  is  certified  by  the 
Secretary  as  meeting  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection. 

"PATICZNT      MKTHOO     FOR     COUMtJNrrT     LONC- 
nXM   CABZ   CEKIKRS 

"Sxc.  1890.  (a)  The  Administration,  after 
consultation  with  organizations  represent- 
ing the  chief  executives  of  the  various 
States,  and  other  interested  parties,  shall 
develcq)  and  make  avallabla  to  community 
long-term  care  centers  one  or  more  methods 
of  obtaining  payment  for  the  benefits  cov- 
ered under  this  part  on  a  prospective  basis. 
Once  a  community  long-term  care  center 
elects  a  particular  prospective  method,  it 
may  not  alter  its  election  without  the  prior 
^Tproval  of  the  Administration.  Whenever 
the  Administration  finds  that  the  number 
of  community  long-term  cafe  centers  elect- 
ing a  particular  prospective  payment  method 
promulgated  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion is  not  sufficient  to  provide  an  adequate 
basis  for  either  the  operation  or  evaluation 
of   that    method,   the   Administration   shall 


withdraw  that  method  and  allow  the  com- 
munity long-term  care  centers  which  have 
elected  such  method  to  select  another 
method  within  30  days  of  notice  of  such 
withdrawal. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Governor  of  a  state 
certifies  to  the  Administration  a  method  of 
prospective  payment  other  than  those  pro- 
mulgated under  subsection  (a),  the  Admin- 
istration shall  make  available  the  method 
certified  by  the  Governor  to  community  long- 
term  care  centers  situated  in  such  State,  but 
only  if  the  Administration  finds  that  the 
use  of  such  method  will  not  increase  the 
costs  of  the  program  establidhed  under  this 
part  over  what  the  costs  would  be  if  such 
method  were  not  so  available. 

"(c)  Prospective  payment  methods  au- 
thorized under  this  part  shall  include  pro- 
visions for  (1)  financial  incenUves  for  ef- 
ficiency and  effectiveness  equal  to  the  po- 
tential difference  between  the  prospective 
rates  or  amounts  incurred  br  a  community 
long-term  care  center,  (2)  financial  incen- 
tives for  using  noninstitutlonal  services  in 
lieu  of  inpatient  Institution^  servicee,  and 
(3)  maintaining  independent  management 
discretion  and  responsibility  in  conmiunlty 
long-term  care  centers. 

"(d)(1)  Any  payment  method  which  the 
Administration  promulgates  Under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  modified  once  established 
with  respect  to  a  community  long-term  care 
center,  during  any  accounting  period,  except 
under  the  circumstances  described  in  para- 
graph (2). 

"(2)  The  Administration  by  regulation 
shall  provide  for  adjustment  to  the  agreed- 
upon  rate  or  amount  in  the  case  of  any  com- 
munity long-term  care  cent«r  for  (A)  un- 
foreseeable events  such  as  catastrophes,  and 
(B)  significant  and  unexpected  changes  In 
demand  for  services  or  significant  and  unex- 
pected changes  In  patient  mix  not  under  con- 
trol of  such  center. 

"(e)  Following  publication  of  final  regu- 
lations governing  the  method  or  methods  of 
determining  prospective  rates  or  amounts 
under  this  part,  each  community  long-term 
care  center  shall  have  a  period  of  80  days 
within  which  to  elect  to  participate  In  one 
of  the  prospective  payment  methods  made 
available  during  the  first  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning more  than  120  days  after  the  end  of 
such  60-day  period. 

"l(X8CEU.ANEOUS    PBOTI3XONB 

"Sbc.  1891.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  part,  any  Item  or  service 
which  is  covered  under  part  A  or  B  of  this 
title  shall  not  be  a  covered  service  under  this 
part. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  beginning  with  the  seventh 
month  of  any  period  of  consecutive  months 
during  all  of  which  an  indilvtdual  eligible 
for  benefits  under  this  part  Is  receiving  in- 
stitutional services  (as  defined  In  section 
1889(c) )  as  an  Inpatient  or  receiving  foster 
home  care  (as  defined  in  section  1889(g)  (2), 
benefits  to  such  individual  under  title  II  of 
this  Act  shall  be  reduced  by  66%  percent 
(rounded  to  the  next  lower  multiple  of  80.10) . 
Such  reduction  shall  no  longer  be  imposed 
beginning  with  the  month  foUowlng  the  first 
month  following  the.  first  month  thereafter 
during  all  of  which  such  ladlvidual  is  no 
longer  receiving  such  institutional  services 
as  an  inpatient  or  such  foster  home  care. 

"(c)  The  Administration  shall  pay  to  any 
State  long-term  care  agency  certified  under 
section  1884,  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, amounts  equal  to  60  per  centum 
of  the  costs  Incurred  by  such  agency  In  car- 
rying out  the  functions  described  In  section 
1886  (and  may  make  adjustments  In  such 
payments  on  account  of  overpayments  or  un- 
derpayments previously  mad4). 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (2), 
(3),  (4),  (6),  (8).  (10),  (11),  (12),  and  (13) 
of  section  1862  (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
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this  part  to  the  same  extent  as  they  apply 
with  respect  to  parts  A  and  B. 

"DZmiMINATIONS   AMD   APPXALS 

"Sxc.  1892.  (a)  The  determination  of 
whether  an  individual  Is  entitled  to  benefits 
under  this  part  shall  be  made  by  the  Admin- 
istration in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  him. 

"(b)  Any  individual  dissatisfied  with  any 
determination  under  subsection  (a)  as  to 
(1)  whether  he  is  eligible  to  enroll  or  has 
enrolled  pursuant  to  this  part,  or  (2)  the 
amount  of  his  benefits  under  this  part  (in- 
cluding a  determination  where  such  amount 
Is  determined  to  be  zero) ,  shall  be  entitled  to 
s  hearing  thereon  by  the  Administration  to 
the  same  extent  as  is  provided  in  section  205 
(b)  and  to  Judicial  review  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's final  decision  after  such  hearing  as 
is  provided  In  section  206(g)." 

(b)  (1)  Section  1861  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "title"  the 
first  time  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "parts  A,  B,  and  C  of  this  title". 

(2)  Section  1611(e)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  In  any  caae  where  an  eligible  indi- 
vidual or  bis  eligible  spouse  (if  any)  is, 
throughout  any  month,  in  a  skilled  nursing 
facility  or  intermediate  care  facility  receiving 
payments  (with  respect  to  such  individual  or 
spouse)  under  part  D  of  title  XVm,  the  ben- 
efit under  this  title  for  such  individual  or 
such  spouse  for  such  month  shall  be  pay- 
able— 

"(1)  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $300  per  year 
(reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  income  not 
excluded  pursuant  to  section  1612(b) ); 

"(11)  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  the  siun  of 
the  applicable  rate  q>ecified  in  subsection 
(b)(1)  and  the  rate  of  8300  per  year  (re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  any  income  not  ex- 
cluded pursuant  to  section  1612(b) )  In  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  has  an  tiiglble 
spouse.  If  only  one  of  them  Is  in  such  facil- 
ity throughout  such  month;  and 

"(ill)  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  #600  per 
year  (reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  Income 
not  excluded  pursuant  to  section  1612(b)), 
la  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has  an  eli- 
gible ^>ouse.  If  both  of  them  are  in  such  a 
facility  throughout  such  month." 

(3)  (A)  Section  1861(e)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "means  an  insti- 
tution which"  in  the  matter  preceding  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"means  an  institution  which  has  in  effect  a 
transfer  agreement  (meeting  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (1)(2))  with  the  com- 
munity long-term  care  center  designated 
under  section  1884(a)  for  the  area  In  which 
such  institution  is  located,  and  which". 

(B)  Section  1861(J)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  which"  in  the  matter 
preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  has  in  effect  a  transfer 
agreement  (meeting  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (1)  (2)  with  the  community  long- 
term  care  center  designated  under  section 
1884(a)  for  the  area  In  which  such  institu- 
tion is  located,  and  which". 

(C)  Section  1861  (o)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  word  "which"  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "which  has  in  effect  a 
transfer  agreement  (meeting  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (e)  (2)  with  the  com- 
munity long-term  care  center  designated 
under  section  1884(a)  for  the  area  in  which 
such  agency  or  organlza^on  Is  located,  and 
which".  / 

(D)(1)  Section  1861(f)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  J"(l)"  immediately 
after  "(e)",  and  by  striking  out  "(1)"  and 
"(2)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(A)" 
and  "(B) ",  respecUvely. 

(11)  Section  1861(e)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragn^h: 

"(2)  A  hospital,  skilled  nursing  facility, 
or  home  health  agency,  shall  be  considered  to 


have  In  effect  a  transfer  agreement  with  a 
community  long-term  care  center  If,  by  rea- 
son of  a  written  agreement  between  such  hos- 
pital, facility,  or  agency  and  such  center  or 
a  written  undertaking  by  the  person  or  body 
which  controls  them,  there  Is  reasonable  as- 
surance that — 

■'(A)  traixsfer  of  patients  will  be  effected 
between  such  hospital,  faculty,  or  ageney  and 
such  center  whenever  such  transfer  is  medi- 
cally appropriate  as  determined  by  the  at- 
tending physician;  and 

"  (B)  there  will  be  an  Interchange  of  medi- 
cal and  other  information  necessary  or  use- 
tvi.  In  the  care  and  treatment  of  individuals 
transferred  between  such  hospital,  facility, 
at  agency  and  such  center,  or  in  determining 
whether  such  patients  can  be  adequately 
cared  for  otherwise  than  in  a  hospital  or 
skilled  nursing  faculty." 

(4)  Section  1870(g)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "or  under  section  1837" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  under  section 
1837,  or  under  section  1882". 

(5)  Section  201(g)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  Federal 
Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  the 
Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  and  the  Federal  Long-Term 
Care  Trust  Fund". 

(6)  Section  201(1)  (1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  Federal 
Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  and  the  Federal  Long-Term 
Care  Trust  Fund". 

(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  tbls  section,  or  part  D  of  title 
xvm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  added  by 
this  section,  such  part  D  shall  not  be  in 
effect  in  a  State  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year 
1977,  the  fiscal  year  1978.  or  the  fiscal  year 
1979  unless  such  State  transmits  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  deposit  in  the  Federal  Long-Term 
Care  Trust  Fund  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
such  year  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent, 
30  percent,  or  10  percent,  T«q>ectlvely,  of 
the  amount  specified  in  paragraph   (2). 

(2)  The  amount  to  which  paragraph  (1) 
applies  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  equal  to  the  amount  spent  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1973  by  such  State,  under  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  for  skUled 
niuving  facility  services  under  subsection 
1905(a)(4)(A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  Intermediate  care  facility  services  under 
section  1906(a)  (16)  of  such  Act. 

(d)(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shaU  be  effective 
upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  except  that 
no  payment  shall  be  made  for  services  cover- 
ed under  section  1882  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (as  added  by  such  amendment)  which 
are  furnished  before  July  1.  1977. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  on  July 
1,  1977. 

covntACE  op  rvtscfarrtov  drvgs 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  1832(a)(2)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(C)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ":  and", 
and  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (C)  the 
foUowlng  new  subparagraph : 

"(D)  outpatient  drugs  and  blologlcals,  as 
defined  in  section  1861  (bb)." 

(b)(1)  Section  1833(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  ( I ) ,  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ",  and",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  tl^e  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  services  described  in 
section  1832(a)(2)(D),  the  reasonable  al- 
lowance for  outpatient  drugs  and  blologlcals 
as  determined  In  accordance  with  section 
1845." 

(2)  Section  18S3(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "In  section  1832(a) 


(2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In  sub- 
paragraphs (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of  section  1832 
(a)(2)". 

(c)  Section  1833(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  ",  or  expenses  incurred  for  out- 
patient drugs  and  biologicals"  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence. 

(d)(1)  Section  1835(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  (e),"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(e),  and  (f),". 

(2)  Section  1835  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  subsection: 

"(f)  In  the  case  of  outpatient  drugs  and 
biologicals  referred  to  in  section  1833(a)  (3), 
payment  ttiall  be  made  only  to  a  participating 
licensed  pharmacy  (as  defined  in  section 
1861  (aa)),  and  only  If  such  pharmacy  has 
in  Its  records  a  prescription  for  such  drugs 
or  some  other  record  of  such  prescription 
satisfactory  to  the  Administration." 

(e)  Section  1839(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "costs"  in  the 
second  sentence  the  foUowlng:  "(except  for 
benefits  and  related  administrative  costs  for 
outpatient  drugs  and  blologlcals." 

(f )  Section  1840(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  strUclng  out  "(e)"'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(e),  or  collection  under  section 
1846,". 

(g)  Section  1840  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(I)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
from  time  to  time  transfer,  from  the  general 
fund  in  the  Treasury  to  the  Federal  Supple- 
mentary Medical  Insurance  TYust  Fund,  such 
amounts  as  the  Board  certifies  as  necessary 
to  pay  for  outptaient  drug  benefits  (and  re- 
lated administrative  costs)  under  this  part, 
less  the  amounts  coUected  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1846." 

(h)  Section  1842(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "  ( except  in  the  case  of  out- 
patient drug  benefits)  "  immediately  after 
"authorized"  in  the  matter  preceding  para- 
graph  (1). 

(1)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"Participating  Licensed  Pharmacy 
"(aa)     The    term    'participating    licensed 
pharmacy'   (with  respect  to  any  outpatient 
drug    or    biological)    shaU    have    the    same 
meaning  as  when  used  In  title  XX. 

(J)   Part  B  of  title  XVni  of  such  Act  Is 
further   amended    by   adding   after   section 
1844  the  following  new  sectltms: 
"DrrmMZNATioN  or  copaticxmts  roa  oxttpa- 

TIKNT  DRUGS   AND   BIOLOGICALS 

"Sec.  1846.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b). 
the  prescr^tion  copayment  which  ahaU  be 
appUcable  for  the  purpoaes  of  section  2833 

(a)(3)(D)  ShaU  be  81. 

"SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  PHTSICIANS  DISPENS- 
ING reimbursable  drugs 

"Sec.  1846.  (a)  This  section  ahaU  apply, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  in  this 
title,  where  the  Administration  determines 
that  no  participating  licensed  pharmacies  ex- 
ist in  a  community. 

"(b)  Any  physician  (as  defined  in  section 
18ei(r)  (1) )  practicing  in  a  commuiuty  with 
respect  to  which  the  Administration  has 
made  a  determination  under  subsection  (a) 
Is  deemed  to  be  a  licensed  participating  phar- 
macy for  purposes  of  this  title  if  such  physi- 
cian files  the  agreement  and  statement  spec- 
ified  1861(aa)(3)    with  the  Administration. 

"(c)  In  cases  where  a  Ucensed  participat- 
ing pharmacy  exists  in  a  community  only  be- 
cause of  subsection  (b),  the  reasonable 
charge  for  a  reimbursable  drug  under  section 
1846  ShaU  be  no  larger  than  the  amount 
specified  in  section  1845(b)(1)." 

(k)  Section  1155(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "by  or  In  institutions"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "by  or  in  institu- 
tions and  reimbursable  drugs". 
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(1)  Th*  ftmandmentB  made  by  this  section 
■ball  beoome  effaotlTS  July  1.  1076. 
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Ssc.  a03.  (a)  SeettoQ  1818  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  la  amendert  by  adding  at  the  «id 
thereoT  tbe  following  new  ■ubsecUon: 

"(c)  NotwltbstaDdlng  any  otber  provision 
of  this  ttUe,  no  further  dednctlble  or  ooln- 
■uranoe  requirement  ahall  be  impoeed  under 
this  part  with  respect  to  Items  or  serrloes 
fomlsbed  to  or  for  any  IndlTldual  In  any 
calendar  year  after  the  total  ot  the  deducti- 
bles and  oolnauranoa  paid  by  or  on  ftehalf  of 
such  IndlTldual  and  the  other  members  of  his 
family  under  this  section  and  8ectl<»i  1888  In 
that  year  ecpials  fl.OOO." 

(b)  Soetlon  1888  of  sutih  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f<dlowlng 
new  subseetton: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  no  furOMr  deductible  or  coln- 
siiranoe  re<iulz«nMit  #iaU  be  impmwd  under 
this  part  with  respect  to  items  or  services 
furnished  to  or  for  any  individual  In  any  cal- 
endar year  after  the  total  of  the  deductibles 
and  ooinsuxanoe  p«M  by  or  on  behalf  of  such 
Individual  and  the  other  members  of  his 
family  under  this  section  and  section  1813 
in  that  year  equals  81XX»." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
■hall  apply  with  respect  to  calendar  years 
b^lnnlng  after  December  1976,  and  shall 
also  apidy  with  respect  to  the  6-montb  period 
beginning  July  1. 1976,  as  though  such  period 
were  a  calendar  year  and  the  dollar  amount 
specified  In  such  amendments  were  $500. 

KUMIHATION  OF  POeTHOSTPTrAI,  SBQtTIRElCEIfT 
roa  HOKB  HEAIiTH  BEKVirKS  UNUUI  PAST  A 
or  KXDICABB 

Sxc.  204.  (a)  Section  226(c)  (1)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"poet-hospital"  Immediately  before  "home 
health  services"  each  place  It  appears. 

(b)  Section  1811  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "post-hospital". 

(c)  Section  1812(a)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "post-hospltal",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  that  foUows  "100 
visits"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "during 
a  calendar  year." 

(d)  Section  1813(d)  of  such  Act  la 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "post-hospltal".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "only  during"  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "only  for  100  visits  in  a  calen- 
dar year." 

(e)  Section  1812(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "poat-hospltal"  Immediately 
before  "home  health  services". 

(f)  Section  1814(a)  (3)  (D)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "post-hospital"  where 
It  first  i4>pears.  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "for  any  of  the  con- 
ditions" and  all  that  follows  down  through 
"extended  care  services". 

(g)(1)  The  heading  of  section  1814(1)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Post- 
hospltal". 

(3)  Section  1814(1)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "posthoepltal". 

(h)(1)  Section  1801(n)  of  such  Act  la 
repealed. 

(2)  Section  1861(e)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "subsections  (1)  and  (n)"  In  the 
sentence  Immediately  following  paragraph 
(9)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tion (1) ". 

(1)  Sectton  21(a)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"poat-hospltal"  Immediately  before  "home 
health  services'*. 

(j)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
Uon  shau  apply  with  respect  to  periods  after 
June  1976. 


KUMINATION     OF     DURATIONAL     LIMnS     ON 
tNPATIBMT    BOSPFTAt.    SESVICBS 

BBC.  206.  (a)  Section  18ia(a)  (1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  up  to  150  days"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon. 

(b)  Section  18ia(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (1 ) . 

(c)  Section  1812(c)  of  sach  Act  Is  amended 
by  strklng  out  "shall  be  included"  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"shall  not  be  included  la  determining  the 
190-day  limit  under  subsection  (b)  (3)." 

(d)  Section  1812(e)  of  soch  Act  Is  amendea 
by  striking  out  "inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices,". 

(e)  Section  1813(a)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  parenthetical 
phrase. 

(f )  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  services  furnished 
on  and  after  July  1, 1076. 

EUMINATIOK   OF  BLOOCI   DEDUCTIBLES 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  1813(a)  (2)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  Is  repealed. 

(b)  SecUon  1833(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(c)  Section  1866(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)(C),  and  by 
striking  out  the  unnumbered  paragraph  fol- 
lowing paragraph  (2)  (D). 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  amounts  payable 
for  services  furnished  on  and  after  July  1, 
1976. 

CHANGES  IN  PAYMENT  PSOCEDURES  AND  AOBdN- 
ISTEATIVE  MECHANISMS  UNDER  MEDICARE 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  207.  Part  C  of  title  XVm  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"CHANGES   IN   PAYMENT  PROCEDURES   AND 
ADMINISTRATITX  UBCHANI8MS 

"Sec.  1880.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  effeetlve  on  and  after 
July  1,  1976,  the  proviBlohs  of  sections  2031 
and  2032  relating  to  payment  for  covered 
Items  and  aervices,  the  provisions  of  section 
2042  relating  to  prospective  determination  of 
payment  of  providers,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2048  relating  to  carriers,  the  provisions 
of  section  2046  relating  to  payment  to  phy- 
sicians, and  all  of  the  other  payments  proce- 
dures, administrative  mechanisms,  and  condi- 
tions of  payment  and  participation  con- 
tained In  title  XX  shall  apply  and  be  utilized 
(In  lieu  of  the  corresponding  procedures, 
mechanisms,  and  conditions  contained  in 
this  title)  for  purpoees  of  the  programs  'on- 
der  parts  A  and  B  of  this  title." 

TITLE    m — INDEPENDENT    SOCIAL 
SECXmiTY  ADMIltrSTRATION 

DECLARATION    OF   PURPOSE 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  title  is 
to  strengthen  the  fiscal  and  administrative 
structure  of  the  contributory  social  security 
programs.  These  programs  constitute  a  re- 
tirement and  group -insurance  plan  that  pro- 
vides nearly  all  American  workers  and  their 
families  with  protection  designed  to  partly 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  earned  Income  dur- 
ing retirement,  during  periods  of  extended 
and  total  disability  before  retirement  age, 
or  because  of  death,  and  provide  protection 
against  the  costs  of  medical  care.  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  program  of  supplemental 
security  Income  to  the  needy,  designed  to  fill 
the  gaps  In  insvirance  protection,  these  con- 
tributory social  Insurance  programs  form  a 
>  imlversal  structure  of  economic  security.  It 
is  essential  that  we  take  every  practical  step 
to  assure  the  long-range  fiscal  Integrity  of 
these  programs  and  to  provide  for  nonpoUti- 
cal.  objective,  and  skilled  program  admin- 
istration. 

(b)  In  creating  the  contributory  social 
security  and  health  Insurance  programs,  the 
Congress  has  undertaken  a  fiscal  obligation 


which  differs  in  essential  respects  from  its 
obligations  under  programs  financed  in 
other  ways.'  The  distinctive  nature  of  this 
obligation  results  from  (1)  the  contributory 
character  of  the  programa  which  gives  to 
nearly  every  American  a  feraonal  financial 
stake  in  futxire  benefit  ri^ts,  (2)  the  con- 
comitant obligation  of  Oovemment  to  as- 
sure beyond  peradventure  that  these  rights 
earned  by  compulsory  cbntributlons  and 
based  on  past  earnings  will,  in  fact,  be  hon- 
ored when  they  fall  due  whether  in  the 
near  or  the  distant  future,  (3)  the  de- 
pendence of  the  programs.  If  this  assurance 
ifl  to  be  fully  credible,  on  adequate  long-term 
sources  of  income  dedicated  exclusively  to 
these  programs,  (4)  the  need  that  changes  in 
these  systems  which  may  be  required  to  meet 
changing  economic  and  social  conditions  be 
developed  on  a  long-range  basis  and  In  the 
context  of  their  interrelate  benefit  and  fi- 
nancial structures.  In  ordtr  to  assure  more 
completely  the  f\ill  recogitftlon  of  the  fiscal 
obligations  Inherent  In  these  programs,  this 
title  separates  the  transaotlons  of  the  self- 
financed  social  Insurance  programs  from  the 
transactions  of  the  general  budget. 

(c)  The  magnitude  of  these  social  Insur- 
ance programs  and  of  the  supplemental  se- 
curity Income  program — In  terms  of  the 
number  of  people  affected  by  them,  the  vol- 
ume of  income  and  expenditures,  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  their  operation,  the 
nationwide  network  of  local  offices,  and  the 
complexity  of  these  huge  operations — de- 
mands the  utmost  In  skillful,  nonpolltlcal 
administration.  To  help  assure  such  admin- 
istration and  continuously  high  levels  of 
service  to  the  beneficiaries  of  and  contribu- 
tors to  the  programs,  thU  title  constitutes 
the  Social  Security  Administration  as  an 
Independent  agency  in  the  executive  branch, 
responsible  directly  to  the  President.  The 
Independence  accorded  by  this  change  will 
also  serve  to  emphasize  to  the  public  that 
the  Government's  role  in  the  insurance  pro- 
grams is  essentially  that  of  trustee  and 
manager  for  those  who  hove  worked  In  cov- 
ered employment  and  cdntributed  to  the 
support  of  the  programs,  a  role  which  is 
markedly  different  and  canrles  different  obli- 
gations from  the  Oovemment's  role  in  pro- 
grams financed  in  other  ways. 

BOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMSNISTBATION 

Sec.  302.  (a)  TlUe  vn  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately before  section  702  |he  following  new 
section :  I 

"SOCIAL  BECUaiTT  ADlCINISTaATION 

"Sec.  701.  (a)(1)  Thera  is  hereby  estab- 
lished, as  an  Independent  agency  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment,  a  So- 
cial Security  Administration  (hereinafter  In 
this  section  referred  to  as  th:  'Administra- 
tion'). The  Admlnlstratioli  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Board  which  shall  cooMst  of  three  mem- 
bers who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  ahd  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  President  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  designate  one  of  the  members  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board. 

"(2)  No  IndlvidiuJ  shali,  during  the  time 
that  he  holds  the  office  ad  a  member  of  the 
Board,  engage  In  any  business,  vocation,  or 
employment,  other  than  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  and  the  exercise  of  his  authority  as  a 
member  of  the  Board. 

"(3)  Not  niLore  than  two  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  shall  be  members  of  the  same 
political  party. 

"(4)  Each  mem'Jer  of  the  Board  shall  hold 
ottce  for  a  term  of  five  years,  except  that 
(A)  a  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  vras  appointed, 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term,  and  (B)  the  terms  of  office  of  the 
members  first  taking  offlc«  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Act  to  eatabUab  the  Social 
Security  Administration  u  an  independent 
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agency  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  one 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  one  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  and  one  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  such  Act. 

"(5)  Actions  taken,  and  decisions  made,  by 
members  of  the  Board  shall  be  by  majority 
vote;  and  any  action  so  taken,  or  decision  so 
made,  shall  be  the  action  or  decision  of  the 
Administration. 

"(b)  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Admto- 
istration  to  administer  the  programs  estab- 
lished by  titles  n,  XVI,  XVIII,  and  XX  of 
this  Act,  and  to  discharge  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  lmf>osed  on  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  the  program 
esUblished  by  title  IV  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

"(2)  The  Admimstration  shall  also  have 
the  duty  of  studying  and  making  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  most  effective  methods 
of  providing  economic  security  through 
social  insurance,  and  as  to  legislation  and 
matters  of  administrative  policy  concerning 
the  programs  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1), 
and  to  other  programs  having  similar 
objectives. 

■•(31  The  Administration  Shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  on 
Its  activities,  which  report  shall  mclude  the 
recommendations  of  the  Administration 
made  pursuant  tc  paragraph  (2) . 

"(c)  (1)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administra- 
tion an  E-tecutlve  Director,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  and  serve  at  the  pleasture  of  the 
.Administration,  and  who  shall  perform  such 
functions  concerning  the  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Administration  as  the  Adminis- 
tration miy  prescribe. 

"(2)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration 
a  General  Counsel,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  who  shall  be  the  principal 
legal  counsel  In  the  Administration.  The  Ad- 
ministration may  obtain  the  services  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.". 

(b)  Sectiun  702  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  Inunedlately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ";  except 
that  nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  the  Secretary  to  make 
studies  of  or  recommendations  with  respect 
to  programs  administered  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration". 

(0)  Section  706  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Secretary"  wherever 
is  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Social  Security  Administration", 

(2 )  by  striking  out  "Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare"  in  subsection  (c) 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Social 
Security  Administration",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the  public  assistance 
programs  under  this  Act"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  program 
esUblished  by  title  XVI  of  this  Act". 

(d)  Section  201(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

U)  by  inserting  "the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Social  Security  Administration," 
Immediately  after  "Secretary  of  Labor,"  in 
the  first  ■sentence,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Commissioner  o' 
Social  Security"  in  the  third  sentence  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Executive  Director 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration". 

(e)  The  last  sentence  of  section  205(g)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "in  the 
person  occupying  the  office  of  Secretary  or 
any  vacancy  in  such  office"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "in  the  membership  of  the  Board 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration  or  any 
vacancy  in  the  membership  of  such  Board". 

(f)  Section  1817(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  at  the  Social   Security   Admlnlstra- 
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tion,"  immediately  after  "the  Secretary  of 
Labor,"  In  the  first  sentence,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Commissioner  of  So- 
cial Security"  in  the  third  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "Executive  Director  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration." 

(g)  Section  1841(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Social  Security  Administration," 
after  "Secretary  of  Labor"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence, and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Commissioner  of  So- 
cial Security"  in  the  third  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Executive  Director 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration". 

(h)  Title  II  (except  the  first  sentence  of 
section  201(c)  and  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 205(g)),  part  B  of  title  XI.  title  XVI 
(as  enacted  by  section  301  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1972),  and  title  XVin 
(except  the  first  sentence  of  section  1817(b) 
and  the  first  sentence  of  sectton  1841(b) )  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  are  each  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare"  wherever  It  appears 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Social  Security 
Administration",     - 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare"  wherever  It  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Social  Security 
Administration" , 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Department"  wher- 
ever It  appears  (but  only  if  it  Is  not  immedi- 
ately succeeded  by  the  words  "of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare",  and  only  if  It  is 
used  in  reference  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare)  and  Insert- 
ing ta  Ueu  thereof  "Social  Security  Admin- 
istration", and 

(4)  by  striking  out  each  of  the  following 
words  wherever  it  appears  (but.  In  the  case 
of  any  such  word,  only  If  it  refers  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; :  "Secretary",  "Secretary's",  ""his", 
""him"',  and  "he",  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  (In  the  case  of  the  word  "Secretary") 
'"Social  Security  Administration",  (In  the 
case  of  the  word  "Secretary's")  "'Soclid  Secu- 
rity Administration's",  (In  the  case  of  the 
word  "his")  "the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration's", (In  the  case  of  the  word  "him") 
"the  Social  Security  Administration",  and 
(in  the  caie  of  the  word  "he")  "the  Social 
Security  Acftninlstration". 

(1)  SecUdn  1101(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

'"(9)  The  term  'Administration',  except 
when  the  context  otherwise  requires,  means 
the  Social  Security  Administration  estab- 
lished by  section  701." 

(j)  This  title  and  the  amendment  made 
by  this  title  shall  take  effective  January  1 
1975. 

TRANSITIONAL   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  303.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2) ,  the  term  "Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare"  and  the  term  "Sec- 
retar>'",  when  used  to  refer  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration when  (and  to  the  extent  that) 
such  term  is  employed  in  any  provision  of 
law  which  imp>oses  any  duty  or  responsibility 
on,  confers  any  authority  on,  or  Imposes  any 
limitation  on  the  exercise  of  authority  by, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
the  programs  established  by  (A)  title  n, 
XVI  (as  enacted  by  section  301  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1973),  XVm,  or 
XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  (B)  part 
IV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safe- 
ty Act  of  1969. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragn^ih  (1)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  provision  of  law  which  is 
contained  in  (A)  title  n,  XVI  (as  enacted  by 
section  301  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
mants  of  1972),  XVm,  or  22  ctf  the  Sootal 


Security  Act,  (B)  title  IV.  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act,  or  (C) 
and  (B)  such  other  Investigations  as  the 
section  1122  of  the  Social  Seciirity  Act,  or 
part  B  of  title  XI  of  such  Act. 

(b)  (1)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration  (as  established  by 
section  701  of  the  Social  Security  Act  under 
the  amendment  made  by  section  302(a)  of 
this  Act)  all  functions  carried  out  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
with  respect  to  the  admlulstratlon  of  pro- 
grams and  activities  the  administration  of 
which  is  vested  in  such  Administration  by 
reason  of  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
thereby. 

(2)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration  (as  established  by 
section  701  of  the  Social  Security  Act  under 
the  amendment  made  by  section  302(a)  of 
this  Act)  all  personnel,  assets,  llabUltles,  con- 
tracts, property,  and  records  which  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Mansigement  and  Budg- 
et determines  to  be  employed,  held,  or  used 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  primarily  In  connection  with  the 
functions,  activities,  and  programs  which,  by 
reason  of  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
thereby,  are  vested  In  or  become  the  respon- 
sibility of  such  Administration. 

(3)  The  position  of  Commissioner  of  So- 
cial Security  is  abolished. 

(c)(1)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules, 
regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certificates, 
licenses,  and  privileges — 

fA)  which  have  been  Issued,  made,  pro- 
mulgated, granted,  or  allowed  to  become  ef- 
fective, in  the  exercise  of  functions  (1)  which 
were  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (or  his  delegate) ,  and 
(11)  which  relate  to  functions  which,  by  rea- 
son of  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
thereby,  are  vested  in  the  Social  Security 
Artmlilstratlon  (as  established  by  section  701 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  under  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  302(a)  of  this  Act), 
and 

(B)  which  are  In  effect  at  the  time  this  title 
takes  effect, 

shall  (to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to  func- 
tions described  In  subparagraph  (A)(U)) 
continue  in  effect  according  to  their  terms 
until  modified,  terminated,  suspended,  set 
aside,  or  repealed  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration   (as  so  established). 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  title  (Including 
the  amendments  made  thereby)  shall  not 
affect  any  proceeding  pendirig  at  the  time 
this  title  takes  effect  before  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  with  re- 
spect to  functions  vested  (by  reason  of  this 
title  and  the  amendments  made  thereby)  in 
the  Social  Sectirity  Administration  (as  estab- 
lished by  section  701  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  under  the  amendment  made  by  section 
302(a)  of  this  Act),  except  that  such  pro- 
ceedings, to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to 
such  functions,  shall  continue  before  the 
Social  Security  AdmlnUtration  (as  so  estab- 
lished) .  Orders  shall  be  Issued  under  any 
such  proceeding,  appeals  taken  therefrom, 
and  payments  shall  be  made  pursuant  to 
such  orders,  in  like  manner  as  if  this  title 
had  not  been  enacted,  and  orders  issued  in 
any  such  proceeding  shall  conttaue  in  effect 
until  modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or  re- 
pealed by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
(as  so  established),  by  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  or  by  cq>eratlon  of  law. 

( 3 )  Except  as  provided  in  this  paragraph — 

(1)  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date 
this  title  takes  effect;  and 

(2)  in  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
had,  appeals  taken,  and  Judgments  rendered, 
in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  If  this  title 
had  not  been  enacted. 

No  cause  of  action,  and  no  suit,  action,  or 
other  proceeding  commenced  by  or  against 
any  officer  in  his  official  capacity  as  an  officer 
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at  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Wellare.  ahaU  abate  by  reason  of  tbe  enact- 
ment of  thla  title.  Causes  of  actions,  suits,  or 
other  proceedings  may  be  asserted  by  or 
against  the  United  States  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  (as  established  by  sec- 
tion 701  of  the  Social  Security  Act  under  the 
amendment  made  by  section  303(a)  of  this 
Act) ,  or  such  official  of  such  Administration 
as  may  be  appropriate,  and,  In  any  litigation 
pending  when  this  section  takes  effect,  the 
court  may  at  any  time,  on  Its  own  motion  or 
that  of  a  party,  enter  an  order  which  will 
give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion (Including,  where  apprc^rlate,  an  order 
for  substitution  of  parties) . 

(4)  This  title  shall  not  have  the  effect  of 
releasing  or  extinguishing  any  criminal  pros- 
ecution, penalty,  forfeiture,  or  liability  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  any  fimctton  which  (by 
reason  of  this  title)  Is  vested  in  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

(5)  Orders  and  actions  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  In  the  exercise  of  func- 
tions vested  In  such  Administration  under 
this  title  (and  the  amendments  made  there- 
by) shall  be  subject  to  judicial  review  to  the 
same  extent  and  In  the  same  manner  as  If 
such  orders  and  actions  had  been  taken  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare In  the  exercise  of  such  functions  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  effective  date  of  this 
title.  Any  statutory  requirements  relating  to 
notice,  hearings,  action  upon  tbe  record,  or 
administrative  review  that  apply  to  any 
function  so  vested  In  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration shall  continue  to  apply  to  the 
exercise  of  such  function  by  such  Admln- 
IstratlMi. 

(6)  In  tbe  exercise  of  the  functions  vested 
In  It  uxKler  this  title  (and  the  amendments 
made  thereby),  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration shall  have  the  same  authority  as 
that  vected  In  the  Secretary  of  HMtth.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  with  respect  to^e  exer- 
cise of  such  functions  immediately  preced- 
ing the  vesting  of  the  same  in  such  Adminis- 
tration, and  actions  of  such  Administration 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  when 
exercised  by  such  Secretary. 
iascxLLAmova  aicd  coifrounNc  amzndmznts 

Sec.  304.  Title  IV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  is  amended — 

(1)  In  section  403(c),  by  striking  out 
'^here  used  In  part  B  means  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and",  and 

(2)  In  all  the  provisions  thereof  (other 
than  section  403(0)  and  section  427) — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare"  wherever  It  appears 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Social  Security 
Administration",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  each  of  the  following 
words  whM'eTer  It  appears  (but.  In  the  case 
of  any  such  word,  only  If  such  word  refers 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare):  "Beeretary,  "Secretary's",  "his", 
"him",  and  "he",  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  (In  the  case  of  the  word  "Secretary") 
"Social  Saeurlty  Administration",  (In  the  case 
of  the  word  "Secretary's")  "Social  Security 
Administration's".  (In  the  case  of  the  word 
"his")  "Social  Security  Administration's", 
(m  the  caw  at  tbe  word  "him")  "the  Social 
Sectirlty  Administration",  and  (In  the  case 
of  the  word  "he")  "the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration". 

Sxc  305.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act.  1931  (81  n.8.C.  11),  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The  Bndget"  In  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (d) .  the  Budget";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlnff  new  ■nbeectlon: 

"(d)  The  Budget  shall  set  forth  tbe 
Items  referred  to  In  paragraphs  (4),  (S), 
(«).  (7).  (8).  (9).  and  (13)  of  subasctlDn 
(a)  which  are  attributable  to  recetpts  of  and 


expenditures  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  (commonly  referred  to  as  the  'ad- 
ministrative budget'),  and  shall  set  forth 
separately  such  items  which  are  attributable 
to  receipts  of  and  expenditures  from  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fxxnd,  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  the  Federal 
Long-Term  Care  Trust  Fund,  and  the  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  Budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Section  5313  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  level  II  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule) ,  is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe 
end   thereof   the   following   new  paragraph: 

"(22)  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration.". 

(b)  Section  5314  of  such  title  (relating  to 
level  HI  of  the  Executive  Schedule)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe 
following  new  paragraphs : 

"(60)  Member  of  the  Board  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

"(61)  Executive  Director,  Social  Security 
Admlnlstra  t  ion . " . 

(c)  Section  5315  of  euch  title  (relating  to 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out — 

"(97)  CommLssloner  of  Social  Security.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare.", 

and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 

"(97)  General  Counsel,  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration.". 

ETPXCnTX   DATE 

Sec.  307.  (a)  This  title,  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  tbis  title,  shall  take  effect 
'•n  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month 
^hlch  begins  not  less  than  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a) .  the  members  of  the  Board  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  may  be  ap- 
pointed prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  but  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title;  and  the  Executive  Director  and  the 
General  Counsel  of  such  Administration  may 
be  appointed  by  such  Administration  at  any 
time  after  all  memben  of  the  Board  of  such 
Administration  have  been  appointed.  The  offi- 
cers referred  to  In  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  compensated  from  the  date  they 
first  take  cfflce,  at  the  rates  provided  for  in 
the  amendments  to  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  made  by  section  306  of  this  Act.  Such 
compensation  and  reliited  expenses  of  such 
officers  shall  be  paid  from  funds  available  for 
the  functions  vested  In  the  Social  Sectirlty 
Administration  by  this  title  and  the  amend- 
ments made  thereby. 

TTTL*  rv — AMENDMENT  TO  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SBBVICE  ACT 

PCBFOSX 

Sxc.  401.  The  purp«ae  of  the  amendment 
made  by  this  title  is>- 

(1)  to  establish  responsibility  under  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  assuring  through  programs  of  FMeral 
assistance  that  health  services  covered  under 
tttles  V.  XVni.  and  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  are  accessible  to  every  American; 

(2)  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  health 
Insxirance  benefits  authorized  by  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  to  accelerate  and  broaden  Federal 
programs,  designed  to  strengthen  the  Nation's 
resources  of  health  personnel,  facilities,  and 
services  and  its  system  of  delivery  of  health 
services,  in  order  to  enable  the  providers  of 
health  services  better  to  meet  the  demands 
on  them  when  such  benefits  become  avail- 
able, and  especially  (A)  to  expand  and  in- 
tensify the  health  planning  process  through- 
out the  United  States,  with  primary  emphasis 


on  preparation  of  ihe  l)ealth  delivery  system 
to  meet  the  demands  ^nerated  by  the  na- 
tional health  insxiranoe  program,  and  (B) 
to  provide  financial  and  other  assistance  (1) 
for  alleviating  shortages  and  maldistribu- 
tions of  health  personnel,  facilities,  and  serv* 
ices  in  order  to  increase  the  supply  of  serv- 
ices, (11)  for  Improvinf  the  mganization  ol 
health  services  In  order  to  Increase  their  ac- 
cessibility and  effective  delivery,  and  (ill)  tw 
improving  the  quality  of  health  services;  and 
(3)  after  the  effective  date  of  the  natlonsl 
health  insurance  program  established  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act,  to  ralnforce  the  operation 
of  the  health  Insurttnee  program  providing 
such  benefits  as  a  mechanism  for  the  con- 
tinuing Improvement  oif  the  supply  tind  dis- 
tribution of  health  pemonnel.  facilities,  and 
services  and  the  organisation  of  health  serv- 
ices, and  to  that  end  (A)  to  coordinate  the 
health  planning  prooess  throughout  the 
United  States  with  a  view  to  the  continuing 
development  of  plans  for  maximizing  capa- 
bilities for  the  effective  delivery  of  services 
covered  under  such  program,  and  (B)  to  as- 
sist in  meeting  those  eosts  of  improvement 
of  personnel,  facllitlea^  services,  and  orga- 
nization that  are  not  met  either  through  the 
normal  operation  of  s«ch  program  or  from 
other  sources  of  public  or  private  assistance. 

HEALTH    RESOtTBCSS   SEVELOPMEKT 

Sec.  402.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  li 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 

"TITLE  XIV— HEALTH  RESOURCES 

DEVELOPMUrr  BOARD 

"Past  A — AoMnnsiSATivz  Provisions 

Respkctihg  Boabo 

"■stablishmekt  op  boakd 

"See.  1401.  (a)  Ther«  Is  established  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare the  Health  Resources  Development  Board 
(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
'Board')  which  shall  be  composed  of  three 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  bjr 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. During  his  term  at  membership  on  the 
Board,  no  member  shall  engage  in  any  other 
business,  vocation,  or  employment.  Not  mote 
than  two  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party. 

"(b)  Memlwrs  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  five  years,  except  that 
( 1 )  a  member  appolntod  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring during  the  term  for  which  his  prede- 
cessor was  appointed  tfiall  be  appointed  for 
the  remainder  of  that  term,  and  (2)  tbe 
terms  of  office  of  the  members  first  appointed 
shall  expire,  as  deslgn«ted  by  the  President 
at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  at  the  end 
of  one,  three,  and  five  years.  A  member  who 
has  served  on  the  Boattd  for  two  consecutive 
five-year  terms  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re- 
appointment to  the  Board  until  two  yean 
after  the  expiration  of  his  last  term  of  ofBoe 
as  a  member  of  the  Board. 

"(c)  The  President  thall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  to  serve,  at  tbe 
pleasure  of  the  President  (but  not  beyond  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office  as  a  member 
of  the  Board) ,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

"EXECUrnrr   DIHECTOa;    Dn^BGATION   or 
AUTHORITT 

"Sfc.  1402.  (a)  The  Board  shall  have  an 
Executive  Direc*x>r  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Board  and  who  shall  perform  such  du- 
ties In  the  admlnlstratton  of  this  title  as  the 
Bbard  may  assign  to  him. 

"(b)  The  Board  Is  Authorized  to  delegate 
to  the  Executive  Director  or  to  any  other 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Board  or,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  (and  subject 
to  reimbursement  of  Identifiable  costs),  to 
any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment, any  of  Its  funotlons  or  duties  under 
this  title  other  than  (1)  the  issuance  of 
regrilatlons,  or  (2)  the  determination  of  the 
availability  of  funds  and  their  allocation. 
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"Sxc.  1403.  (a)  The  Civil  Service  Commls- 
glon,  in  consultation  with  the  Board,  shall 
to  the  greatest  extent  practicable  facilitate 
recruitment,  for  employment  by  the  Board 
in  the  competitive  service,  of  qualified  per- 
aons  experienced  In  the  administration  or 
operation  of  private  health  Insurance  and 
health  prepayment  plans,  or  experienced  In 
other  fields  pertinent  to  the  national  health 
iDSiirance  program  established  under  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  by  the  Comprehensive 
Katlonal  Health  Insurance  Act  of  1974. 

"(b)  The  Board  may  establish  and  fix  the 
compensation  for  not  more  than  one  hundred 
positions  in  the  professional,  scientific,  and 
executive  service,  each  such  position  being 
established  to  effectuate  those  activities  of 
the  Board  which  require  the  services  of  spe- 
cially qualified  scientific,  professional,  and 
administrative  personnel.  Subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
tbe  rates  of  compensation  for  positions  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  less  than  the  mini- 
mum rate  in  effect  for  grade  16  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  or  more  than  the  rate  In  ef- 
fect for  grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule. 
Positions  created  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  Included  in  the  classified  civil 
service  of  the  United  States,  but  appoint- 
ments to  such  positions  shall  be  made  with- 
out competitive  examination  upon  approval 
of  the  proposed  appointee's  qualifications  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  or  such  officers 
or  agents  as  it  may  designate  for  his  purpose. 
"information 

"Sxc.  1404.  The  Board  may  secure  directly 
from  the  Secretary  or  from  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  information 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions. Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  the  Secretary  or  the  head  of  such  de- 
partment or  agency  shall  furnish  such  In- 
formation to  the  Board. 

"ANNTTAI.  REPORT 

"Sec.  1405.  The  Board  shall  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  United 
States  Senate  which  shall  Include — 

"(1)  for  the  period  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  national  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram established  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  the  Comprehensive  National  Health 
Insurance  Act  of  1974,  an  evaluation  by  the 
Board  of  progress  in  preparing  health  re- 
soTurces  for  the  Initiation  of  such  benefits, 
and 

"(2)  for  periods  after  such  effective  date, 
an  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  health  re- 
sources for  providing  services  to  Individuals 
entitled  to  such  benefits  and  of  the  effective- 
ness of  measures  to  Improve  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  organization  and  delivery  of 
health  services. 

"Part  B — Functions  or  the  Board 

"GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  1411.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions assigned  to  it  by  this  title,  the  Board 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary.  The  Board 
may,  without  the  prior  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary, take  such  -action  as  It  determines  Is 
required  to  carry  out  such  functions.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  an  action  taken 
by  the  Board  Is  not  authorized  by  this  title, 
he  may  require  the  Board  to  take  such  cor- 
rective action  as  he  determines  Is  appropriate. 
The  Secretary  shall  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  each  such  direction  to  take  correc- 
tive action  and  the  reasons  for  such  direc- 
tion. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall.  In  regular  consulta- 
tion with  the  Social  Security  Board,  have  the 
duty  of  continuous  study  of  the  adequacy  of 
health  resources  available  to  provide  tbe 
Items  and  services  covered  by  benefits  under 
tttles  V,  XVm,  and  XX  of  the  Social  Security 


Act  and  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  cre- 
ating resources  needed  to  provide  compre- 
hensive personal  health  services  to  all  persons 
within  the  United  States  and  of  making  rec- 
ommendations on  legislation  and  matters  of 
administrative  policy  with  respect  thereto. 

"STITDtES   AND   EVALUATIONS,   SYSTEMS  DEVELOP- 
MENT,   TESTS    AND    DEMONSTRATIONS 

"Sec.   1412.    (a)    The  Board  Is  authorized, 
either  directly  or  by  contract — 

"(1)  to  make  statistical  and  other  studies, 
on  an  international,  national,  regional.  State, 
or  local  basis,  of  any  aspect  of  the  health 
care  delivery  system  which  supplies  services 
reimbursed  by  the  national  health  lns\irance 
program  established  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  by  the  Comprehensive  National 
Health  Insurance  Act  of  1974,  including 
studies  of  the  effect  of  the  system  upon  the 
health  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  In 
comparison  to  other  countries  and  the  effect 
of  comprehensive  health  services  upon  the 
health  of  persons  receiving  such  services.  As 
one  such  study,  the  Board  Is  directed  to  re- 
view the  need  for  and  effects  of  a  system  of 
national  llcensiure  of  health  professionals 
(including  new  categories  of  personnel  or 
professional  specialties)  on  the  accessibility, 
quality,  and  costs  of  health  services  covered 
under  titles  V,  XVni,  and  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act; 

"(2)  to  develop  and  test,  for  use  by  the 
Board,  records  and  information  retrieval  sys- 
tems and  budget  systems  for  health  services 
administration,  and  develop  and  test  model 
systems  for  use  by  providers  of  services; 

"(3)  to  develop  and  test,  for  use  by  pro- 
viders of  services,  records  and  information 
retrieval  systems  useful  In  the  furnishing  of 
health  services,  and  equipment  tiseful  In  the 
furnishing  of  preventive  or  diagnostic  serv- 
ices; and 

"(4)  to  make  such  other  studies  as  it  may 
consider  necessary  or  promising  for  the  eval- 
uation, or  for  the  Improvement,  of  the  opera- 
tion of  such  system. 

"(b)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  develop, 
and  to  test  and  demonstrate  through  agree- 
ments with  providers  of  services  or  otherwise, 
methods  designed  to  achieve,  through  addi- 
tional Incentives  or  In  any  other  manner,  im- 
provement In  the  coordination  of  services 
furnished  by  providers,  Improvement  In  the 
adequacy,  quality,  or  accessibility  of  services, 
or  decrease  in  their  cost. 

"RXSXAXCB 

"Sec.  1413.  The  Board  shall,  through  its 
staff  or  by  contract  (or  both) ,  conduct  a  pro- 
gram of  research  with  the  objectives  of — 

"(1)  Improving  the  technology  of  assessing 
the  quality  of  health  care,  with  regard  for 
both  the  service  input  and  the  outcomes  of 
such  care; 

"(2)  comparing  the  quality  of  health  care 
furnished  imder  different  systems  of  deliv- 
ery and  methods  of  payment;  and 

"(3)  analyzing  the  effects  of  consumer 
health  education,  and  of  utllteatlon  of  pre- 
ventive health  services. 

"PLANNDrC 

"Sec.  1414.  (a)  In  consultation  with  com- 
prehensive health  planning  agencies  desig- 
nated under  State  plans  approved  under  sec- 
tion 314(a),  and  with  other  health  planning 
agencies,  the  Board  shall  promote  and  sup- 
p(Xt,  and  as  necessary  shall  conduct  within 
the  Department,  a  continuous  process  of 
health  resources  development  planning  for 
the  purpose  of  Improving  the  supply  and 
distribution  of  health  personnel,  facilities, 
and  services  and  the  organization  of  heeUth 
services.  Except  for  planning  with  respect  to 
the  national  supply  of  professional,  technical, 
and  skUled  administrative  health  personnel, 
the  planning  shall  proceed  on  a  Btate-by- 
State  basis,  but  with  more  particularlnd 
planning  for  areas,  or  with  respect  to  health 
facilities,  health  manpower  developnoent,  or 
other  particular  aspects  of  health  care.  If  a 


section  314(a)  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning agency  for  a  State  does  not  undertake 
and  carry  out  the  responsibility  for  utilizing 
and  coordinating  aJl  health  planning  activi- 
ties within  the  State  ( Including  coordination 
with  planning  for  interstate  areas),  and  for 
coordinating  health  planning  with  planning 
in  related  fields,  the  Board  shall  assume  the 
responsibility  for  coordinating  such  planning 
activities  within  the  State.  The  Board  shall 
make  periodic  review  of  activities  of  the  State 
agency  in  this  regard. 

"(h)  Prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
national  health  insurance  program  estab- 
lished under  the  Social  Security  Act  by  the 
Comprehensive  National  Health  Insurance 
Act  of  1974,  the  planning  process  shall  give 
first  consideration  to  identification  of  the 
most  acute  shortages  and  maldistributions 
of  health  personnel,  facilities,  and  services 
and  the  most  serlovis  deficiencies  in  the 
organization  for  delivery  of  services  covered 
by  such  benefits,  and  to  means  for  the 
speedy  alleviation  of  these  shortcomings. 
Thereafter,  It  shall  be  directed  to  the  con- 
tinuing development  of  plans  for  maximiz- 
ing capabilities  for  the  effective  delivery  of 
such  services. 

"GENERAL    POLICIES    AND    PHIORITIES 

"Sec.  1415.  (a)  In  providing  assistance 
under  this  titie,  the  Board  shall  give  priority 
to  improving  and  expanding  the  available 
resources  for,  and  assuring  the  accessibility 
of,  services  to  ambulatory  patients  which 
are  furnished  as  part  of  coordinated  systems 
of  comprehensive  care  and  which  are  con- 
sistent with  State  and  area  planning.  To 
this  end  the  Board  shall  encourage  and 
assist  (1)  the  development  or  expansion  of 
health  maintenance  organizations  meeting 
the  requirements  of  section  1301;  (2)  the 
development  or  expansion  of — 

"(A)  public  or  other  nonprofit  entities 
(Including  hospitals)  which  furnish  all  of 
the  services  covered  under  tiUe  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (other  than  some  or  all 
Institutional  services,  mental  health  serv- 
ices, or  dental  services  for  which  they  assure 
referral  of  their  patients  to  providers  of 
such  services  when  medically  appropriate 
and  maintain  arrangements  with  such  pro- 
viders i<x  the  availability  of  the  services  to 
their  patients) ;  and 

"(B)  public  or  other  nonprofit  centers 
(including  satellite  centers  established  by  a 
hospital)  which  (1)  furnish,  as  a  minimum, 
the  services  of  two  or  more  physicians  en- 
gaged In  general  or  family  practice,  the  serv- 
ices of  nurses  and  supporting  personnel,  and 
basic  laboratory  services,  which  the  Board 
finds  sufficient  for  the  primary  medical  care 
of  a  substantial  popxilatlon  living  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  centers,  and  (11)  have  arrange- 
ments with  other  providers  of  services  which 
the  Board  finds  assure  to  the  populations 
served  by  the  centers,  on  a  coordinated 
basis,  all  components  of  the  health  services 
covered  tmder  title  XX  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act, 

to  ftimlsh  services  to  persons  In  urban  or 
rural  areas  who  lack  ready  access  to  such 
services;  (3)  the  recruitment  and  training 
of  professional  personnel  to  staff  the  orga- 
nizations, entities,  and  centers  referred  to 
In  clauses  (1)  and  (2);  (4)  the  recruitment 
and  training  of  subprofesslonal  and  nonpro- 
fessional personnel  (Including  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  new  kinds  of  health 
personnel)  to  assist  In  the  furnishing  of 
such  services,  to  engage  In  education  for 
personal  health  maintenance,  and  to  furnish 
liaison  between  such  (Hganizatlons,  entities, 
or  centers  and  the  people  they  serve:  (5)  the 
strengthening  of  coordination  and  linkages 
among  institutional  suiiloes  (including  link- 
ages with  educational  Institutions),  among 
nonlnstltutcHial  servoes.  and  between  serv- 
ices of  the  two  kinds,  in  order  to  Improve 
the  continuity  of  care  and  the  assurance 
that  patients  will  be  referred  to  such  serv- 
ices aiid  at  such  times  as  may  be  medically 
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apprt^tiate:  (A)  Xba  strengtbenlng  of  coor- 
dination and  cooperation  between  hospital 
medical  staffs  and  boqiltal  administrators; 
and  (7)  the  Inclusion  of  dental  services  In 
systems  of  compreheoalve  health  care. 

"(b)  In  administering  financial  assistance 
under  this  title  the  Board  shall  be  guided  by 
findings  and  recommendations  of  appropriate 
health  planning  agencies. 

"OKOAinZATIONS  FOB  TRZ  CASE  OP  A1CBT7LATOKT 

VPATIEMTB 
Sic.  1416.  (a)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to 
assUt,  In  accordance  with  this  section,  the 
establlEbment,  expansion,  and  operation  of^ 
(1)  health  maintenance  organizations  which 
meet  or  wlU  meet  the  requlremente  of  section 
1301.  (3)  public  or  other  nonprofit  entitles 
and  centers  described  In  section  141S(a)  (2). 
and  (3)  nonprofit  organizations  furnishing 
comprehensive  dental  services,  which  meet 
requirements  set  forth  In  regulations  of  the 
Board. 

"(b)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  (1)  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  organi- 
zation, entity,  or  center  (whether  or  not  It 
Is  a  provider  of  health  servloes) ,  for  not  more 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  (excluding 
costs  of  construction  of  planning,  developing, 
and  establishing  an  organization,  entity,  or 
center  described  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section;  or  (2)  to  an  existing  organization, 
entity,  or  center  described  In  subsection  (a) , 
for  not  more  than  80  per  centum  of  the  cost 
'excluding  costs  of  construction )  of  planning 
and  developing  an  enlargement  of  the  scope 
of  its  servlceE  or  an  expansion  of  Its  resources 
to  enable  It  to  ?erve  more  enrollees  or  a  larger 
clientele.  In  addition  to  grants  under  this 
subsection,  or  In  lieu  of  such  grants,  the 
Board  is  authorized  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance for  the  foregoing  purposes. 

"(c)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  make  loans 
to  organizations,  entitles,  and  centers  de- 
scribed Ir.  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to 
assist  In  meeting  the  cost  of  constructing  (or 
otherwise  acquiring,  or  Improving  or  equip- 
ping) facilities  which  the  Board  finds  will  be 
e.'^sentlal  to  the  efTectlve  and  economical  de- 
livery, or  to  the  ready  accessibility,  of  covered 
services  to  persona  eligible  for  benefits  under 
title  V.  XVm,  or  X  of  the  Social  Sectirlty 
Act.  No  loan  to  a  newly  established  organiza- 
tion, entity,  or  center  shall  exceed  90  per 
centum  and  no  loan  to  any  other  organiza- 
tion, entity,  or  center  shall  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  such  cost,  or  of  the  non -Federal 
share  If  other  Federal  financial  assistance  In 
meeting  such  cost  is  available. 

"(d)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  contract 
with  an  organization,  entity,  or  center  which 
is  described  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  which  has  been  either  newly  established 
cr  substantially  enlarged,  to  pay  all  or  part  of 
any  operating  deficits,  for  not  more  than 
three  years.  Any  such  contract  shall  condi- 
tion pajrmenta  upon  the  contractor's  making 
all  reasonable  effort  to  avoid  or  mlnlnUze  op- 
erating deficits  and  (If  such  deficits  exist) 
making  reasonable  progress  toward  becoming 
self -supporting. 

"BECUrrMEKT,      EDUCATION,      AND     TBAINING      OF 
PfSSONKEL 

"8xc.  1417.  (a)  In  consultation  with  com- 
prehensive health  planning  agencies  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  sections  314  (a)  and  (b), 
the  Board  shall  promptly  establish  (and  from 
time  to  time  review)  schedules  of  priority 
for  the  recruitment,  education,  and  training 
of  personnel  to  meet  the  most  urgent  needs 
of  the  national  health  Insurance  program 
established  under  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
the  Comprehensive  National  Health  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1874.  The  aehedulea  may  differ 
for  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  Board  la  autborlzad  to  provide, 
to  physlelana  and  medical  students,  training 
for  the  general  or  family  practice  of  medicine 
and  training  in  any  other  medical  specialty 
in  which  the  Board  finds  that  there  Is,  for 


the  purposes  of  such  system,  a  critical  short- 
age of  qualified  practltlcaiers. 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  provide  education  or 
training  for  those  classes  of  health  personnel 
(professional,  subprofetelonal,  or  nonpro- 
fessional) for  whom  It  fiads  the  greatest  need. 
If  other  Federal  financial  assistance  is  not 
available  for  such  education  or  training;  and 
If  other  assistance  Is  available  but  the  Board 
deems  it  Inadequate  to  meet  the  Increased 
need  attributable  to  such  systems,  it  may 
provide  such  education  or  training  pending 
action  by  the  Congress  on  a  recommenda- 
tion promptly  made  by  It  to  Increase  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  (or.  If  the  au- 
thorization is  deemed  adequate,  to  Increase 
the  appropriations)  for  such  other  assistance. 

"(d)  The  training  of  personnel  authorized 
by  this  section  includes  the  development  of 
new  kinds  of  health  parsonncl  to  assist  in 
the  furnishing  of  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ices. The  Board  may  make  grants  to  public 
or  other  nonprofit  health  agencies,  institu- 
tions, or  organizations  to  pay  a  part  of  all 
of  the  cost  of  testing  tha  utility  of  new  kinds 
of  health  personnel. 

"(e)  Education  and  training  under  this 
section  shall  be  provided  by  the  Board 
through  grants  and  contracts  with  appro- 
priate educational  Ir.stiCiitlons  or  such  other 
Institutions,  ager.cles,  or  organizations  as  it 
finds  qualified  for  this  purpose.  The  Board 
may  provide  directly,  or  through  the  con- 
tractor, for  the  payment  of  stipends  to  stu- 
dents or  tralj:ees  In  amoiuits  not  exceeding 
the  stipends  payable  under  comparable  Fed- 
eral education  or  tralni:ig  programs. 

"(f) The  Board  shall  undertake  to  recruit 
and  train  professional  practitioners  who  will 
agree  to  practice,  in  xirUan  or  r"ral  arer.s  of 
acute  shortage,  in  healtb  malntenipce  orga- 
nizations or  In  entitles  or  centers  referred  to 
in  section  1415(a>(2).  A  practitioner  who 
f  grees  to  engage  In  s-:ch  practice  for  at  least 
five  years  and  who  ent«rs  upon  practice  In 
the  area  before  the  effective  date  of  health 
insurance  benefits  under  the  system  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  ma^-  -antil  that  date  be 
paid  a  stipend  to  supplement  his  professional 
earni'.gs.  and  in  an  appropriate  case  fre 
Board  may  make  a  commitment  to  compen- 
sate the  practitioner  after  that  date. 

"(g)  The  Board  shall  undertake  to  recruit 
physicians  to  serve  hospitals  as  their  medical 
directors  and  to  train  such  physicians 
(among  other  matters)  In  sulvlslng  on  and 
managing  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  medical  policies  and  procedures  and 
their  coordination  with  planning  and  opera- 
tional functions  of  the  hospital,  with  Its  fi- 
nancing, and  with  its  program  of  utilization 
review. 

"(h)  Training  vwhich  the  Board  is  author- 
ized by  this  section  to  provide  shall  Include 
retraining,  either  to  refresh  and  enhance 
skills  of  trainees  for  positions  thsy  already 
hold  or  to  equip  them  for  positions  of  greater 
respKjnslbility. 

"(1)  The  Board  shall  make  a  continuing 
evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  the  various 
classes  of  professional  and  other  health  per- 
sonnel to  fiu-nlsh  services  under  the  national 
health  insurance  program  established  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  the  Comprehensive 
National  Health  Insurance  Act  of  1974,  and 
after  consultation  witb  national  and  other 
organizations  concerned  with  the  education 
and  training  of  such  personnel,  shall  from 
time  to  time  Issue  guidelines  designed  to 
relate  the  clinical  education  and  training 
conducted  by  provldefs  of  services  more 
closely  to  the  relative  need  for  the  several 
classes  of  such  personnel.  The  guidelines 
shall  be  considered  in  making  awards  under 
this  section  aiul  under  titles  VII  and  VIII 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  Jiud  by 
planning  agencies  designated  under  sections 
314  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  In  their  review  of  Institutional  budgets 
required  \mder  tecUon  1122  of  the  Social 


Secturlty  Act,  and  shall  be  adapted  to  take 
account  of  the  cajMiclty  of  providers  to  con- 
duct such  clinical  educatilon  or  training,  and 
(to  the  extent  the  Board  deems  appropriate) 
to  take  account  of  any  special  manpower 
needs. 

"CENXHAI.    PROVISIONS   tESFECTING    LOANS 

"Sec.  1418.  (a)  Loan*  authorized  under 
this  part  shall  be  repajyable  in  not  more 
than  twenty  years,  shall  bear  Interest  at  the 
rate  of  3  per  centum  per  annum,  and  (sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) ) 
shall  be  made  on  such  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Board  deems  appropriate. 
Amounts  paid  as  Interest  on  any  such  loan 
or  as  repayment  of  principal  shall.  If  the 
loan  was  made  from  functs  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  1431(a),  be  covered  Into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts,  and 
If  the  loan  was  made  from  funds  provided 
the  Board  from  the  National  Health  Insur- 
ance TrvLst  Fund,  be  deposited  In  the  Trust 
Fimd  to  the  credit  of  1*ie  Board. 

"(b)  No  loan  for  the  construction  or  Im- 
provement of  a  facility  aball  be  made  under 
this  part  unless  the  borrower  undertakes 
that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by 
contractors  or  subcontraotors  In  the  perform- 
ance of  construction  or  Improvement  on  the 
project  will  be  paid  wages  not  less  than  those 
prevailing  on  similar  work  in  the  locality 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  March  3.  1931  (40 
U.S.C.  276a — 276a — 5  known  as  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have 
with  respect  to  the  labof  standards  specified 
In  this  subsection  the  Authority  and  func- 
tions set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Nimi- 
bered  14  of  1950  (15  FJ».  3176;  6  U.S.C.  Ap- 
pendix) and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13. 
1934  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

"PART    C NATIONAL    AJVISCRY     COUNCIL 

"NATIONAL       HEALTH       INCUKANCE       RESOL'KCXS 
ADVISORY     COUNCIL 

"Sec.  1421.  (a)(1)  There  is  established  a 
National  Health  Insuraince  Resources  Ad- 
visory Council  (hereinafter  In  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  'Council') ,  which  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Social  Security  Board,  and  twenty 
members,  not  otherwise  In  the  employ  of  the 
United  States,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  on 
reconunendation  of  the  Board,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board 
shall  be  the  first  Chairman  of  the  CouncU. 
His  tsrm  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall 
epcplre  June  30,  1976.  For  the  next  fiscal  year 
the  Chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
shall  be  Chairman  of  tha  Council.  Thereafter 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Council  shall  alter- 
nate each  fiscal  year  between  the  Chairmen 
of  the  two  Boards. 

"(2)  The  appointed  members  of  the  Coim- 
cll  shall  Include  persons  who  are  representa- 
tives of  providers  of  he$Ith  services,  and  of 
persons  (who  shall  constitute  a  majority  of 
the  Council)  who  are  representative  of  con- 
sumers of  such  services.  Each  appointed 
member  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  except  that  (A)  any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurrtng  during  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  that  term, 
and  (B)  the  terms  of  the  members  first  tak- 
ing office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment,  five 
at  the  end  of  the  first  fear,  five  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  five  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  and  five  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 
Members  of  the  Council  who  are  representa- 
tive of  providers  of  health  care  shall  be  per- 
sons who  are  outstanding  In  fields  related  to 
medical,  hospital,  or  otber  health  activities, 
or  who  are  representatives  of  organizations  or 
associations  of  professional  health  personnel; 
members  who  are  repreaentatlve  of  consum* 
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era  of  such  care  shall  be  persons,  not  engaged 
in  and  having  no  financial  Interest  In  the 
furnishing  of  health  services,  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  needs  of  various  segments  of 
the  population  for  personal  health  services 
and  are  experienced  In  dealing  with  problems 
associated  with  the  furnishing  of  such  serv- 
ices. 

"(3)  Section  14(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  Council. 

"(b)  The  Council  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
such  professional  or  technical  committees, 
from  its  own  members  or  from  other  persons 
or  both,  as  may  be  useful  in  carrying  out  its 
functions.  The  Council,  its  members,  and 
its  committees  shall  be  provided  with  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  or  other  assistance  as 
may  be  authorized  by  the  Board  for  carrying 
out  their  respective  functions.  The  Council 
shall  meet  as  frequently  as  the  Board  deems 
necessary,  but  not  less  often  than  four  times 
each  year.  Upon  request  by  seven  or  more 
members  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chair- 
man to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Council. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Coun- 
cil (1)  to  advise  the  Board  and  the  Social 
Security  Board  on  matters  of  general  policy 
in  carrying  out  their  respective  responsibili- 
ties, and  In  particular  shall  recommend  data 
which  should  be  collected  from  professional 
standards  review  organizations,  planning 
agencies,  carriers,  and  intermediaries  by  one 
of  the  Boards  and  transferred  to  the  other 
to  allow  proper  coordination  of  their  func- 
tions in  the  area  of  cost  and  quality  control, 
and  (2)  to  study  the  operation  of  the  na- 
tional health  Insurance  program  established 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  or  the  health 
resource  development  activities  authorized 
tmder  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  by  the 
Comprehensive  National  Health  Insurance 
Act  of  1974  and  the  utilization  of  health 
services  under  it,  with  a  view  to  recommend- 
ing any  changes  in  its  administration  or  in 
the  law  which  may  appear  desirable.  The 
Council  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Board  on  the  performance  of  Its  functions, 
including  any  recommendations  It  may  have 
with  respect  thereto,  and  the  Boeu^  shall 
promptly  transmit  the  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, together  with  a  report  by  the  Board 
on  any  recommendations  of  the  Council  for 
administrative  action  which  have  not  been 
followed,  and  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  his 
views  with  respect  to  any  legislative  recom- 
mendations of  the  Council. 

"(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  Advisory 
Council  and  members  of  technical  or  profes- 
sional committees,  while  serving  on  business 
of  the  Council  (inclusive  of  traveltlme), 
shall  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by 
the  Board,  but  not  in  excess  of  the  dally  rate 
In  effect  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule: 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  in  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

"Part  D — Funding 

"authoeization  of  afpaopriations; 

payments  fbom  teitst  rund 

"Sec.  1431.  (a)  To  carry  out  this  title, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
•400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  $600,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

"(b)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1977,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  shall  make,  in  accordance  with 
title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  pay- 
ments from  the  National  Health  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  to  the  Beard  to  carry  out  this 
title. 

"(c)  Funds  available  to  carry  out  this  title 
«hall  not  be  used  to  replace  other  Federal 
flnanclal  assistance,  or  to  supplement  the 
approprtatlone  fnr  other  programs  under  this 


Act  except  as  the  Board  determines  they 
meet  the  specific  needs  created  by  the  na- 
tional health  Insurance  program  established 
under  the  Social  Seciulty  Act  by  the  Com- 
prehensive National  Health  Insurance  Act 
of  1974.  In  administering  other  programs  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  the  Secretary 
and  other  officers  of  the  Elxecutive  Branch, 
on  recommendation  of  the  Board,  shall  to 
the  extent  possible  utUlze  those  programs 
to  further  the  objectives  of  this  title.  To  this 
end  the  Board  on  such  terms  as  It  finds  ap- 
propriate, may  lend  to  an  applicant  or  gran- 
tee not  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  non- 
Federal  funds  required  as  a  condition  of  as- 
sistance under  any  such  program,  and  may 
pay  all  or  part  of  the  Interest  In  excess  of 
3  per  centum  per  annum  on  any  loan  made, 
guaranteed,  or  Insured  under  any  such 
program." 
TTTLE   V— MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 

PRIVATE     SUPPLEMENTAL     HEALTH     INSUXANCE 
CEaTIFICATION   FBOGRAM 

Sec.  501.  The  Social  Secxirlty  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  title 
XrV  the  following  new  title: 

"TTTLE   XV— PRIVATE   SUPPLEMENTAL 
HEALTH   INSURANCE   CERTIFICATION 

"PURPOSE 

"Sec.  1601.  It  is  the  puri>ose  of  this  title  to 
encourage  and  facilitate  the  availability  to 
the  public  of  private  supplemental  health  In- 
surance coverage  at  a  reasonable  premium 
charge  by — 

"(1)  establishing  a  procedure  whereby 
health  Insvurance  policies  offered  by  private 
Insurers  may  be  certified  by  the  Administra- 
tion as  meeting  minimum  standards  with 
respect  to  adequacy  of  coverage,  conditions 
of  payment,  opportunity  for  enrollment,  and 
reasonableness  of  premium  charges, 

"(2)  facilitating  arrangements  whereby 
supplemental  health  Insurance  policies 
meeting  such  standards  can  be  offered 
through  pools  of  private  insurers. 

"CEaTIFICATION     OP     SUPPLEMENTAL     PRIVATE 
HEALTH    INSURANCE    POLICIES 

"Sec.  1502.  (a)  Any  Insurer  which  desires 
to  do  so  may  ( in  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Administration)  provide  to  the  ^A- 
ministration,  for  its  examlnaiion  and  certi- 
fication, any  supplemental  health  Insurance 
poller. 

"(b)  (1)  If  the  Administration,  after  exam- 
ining any  such  policy  and  evaluating  any 
data  submitted  in  connection  with  such 
policy,  determines  that  such  policy  meets  the 
standards  prescribed  In  section  1503,  It  shall 
certify  such  policy. 

"(2)  (A)  The  certification  by  the  Adminis- 
tration of  any  such  policy  shall  be  condi- 
tioned upon  such  policy's  continuing  to  meet, 
the  standards  prescribed  in  section  1503;  and 
no  policy  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  cer- 
tified by  the  Administration  ur-der  this  title 
for  any  period  for  which  It  falls  to  meet  such 
standards. 

"(B)  The  Administration  shall  establish 
procedures  whereby  any  insurer  having  se- 
cured the  Administration's  certification  of 
any  policy  offered  by  such  insurer  shall  from 
time  to  time  provide  to  the  Administration 
relevant  data  with  respect  to  such  policy  in 
order  for  the  Administration  to  determine 
whether  such  policy  continues  to  meet  the 
standards  prescribed  in  section  1503. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  Administration 
shall  not  certify  any  group  health  insiutince 
policy  of  any  Insurer  unless  such  insurer 
furnishes  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Ad- 
ministration that  such  insurer  (whether  as 
a  participant  in  an  Insurance  pool  arrange- 
ment cr  otherwise)  will  make  generally  avail- 
able, in  each  geographic  area  In  which  such 
group  policy  is  to  be  offered,  to  individuals 
and  family  members  a  private  health  Insur- 
ance policy  which  has  been  certified  by  the 
Administration  and  which  provides  coverage 


which  is  equivalent  (as  determined  by  the 
Administration)  to  that  provided  by  such 
group  policy. 

"STANDARDS    WITH    RESPECT    TO    SUPPLEMENTAL 
HEALTH    INSUKANCE    POLICIES 

"Sec  1503.  (a)  The  Administration  shall 
not  certify  under  this  title  any  Insurance 
policy  offered  (or  to  be  offered)  by  an  in- 
surer unless  it  finds  that — 

"(1)  such  policy  provides — 

"(A)  in  case  such  policy  is  a  group  policy, 
that  there  will  be  no  exclusion  from  coverage 
or  limitation  on  payment  on  account  of  any 
medical  condition  (Including  any  preexist- 
ing condition)  or  any  waiting  period  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  coverage  with  respect  to  any 
such  condition, 

"(B)  In  case  such  policy  covers  an  Individ- 
ual and  members  of  his  family  coverage  will 
be  automiitically  extended,  at  birth,  to  any 
newborn  (for  adopted)  children  of  such  indi- 
vidual or  his  spouse,  and 

"(C)  In  case  such  policy  Is  a  group  policy 
which  covers  all  or  a  certain  category  of  em- 
ployees of  any  employer,  that — 

"(1)  coverage  will  not  be  temainated  with 
respect  to  any  employee  (and  members  of 
such  employee's  family.  If  such  policy  covers 
such  members)  because  of  the  termination 
of  such  employee's  employment  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  31  days  after  the  date  of  such 
termination, 

"(il)  the  insurer  offering  such  policy  will 
afford  to  any  employee  covered  by  such  policy 
whose  employment  has  been  terminated  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  secure,  from  such 
Insurer  a  supplemental  private  health  insur- 
ance policy  which  has  been  approved  under 
this  title,  " 

"(ill)  there  will  be  a  periodic  open  enroll- 
ment period  of  at  least  31  days  (which  ahaU 
occur  not  less  often  than  once  during  each 
policy  year)  in  which  all  eligible  employees, 
who  are  not  covered  by  such  policy  because 
of  failure  to  elect  coverage  at  the  time  of 
Initial  employment  or  during  previous  open 
enrollment  periods,  can  secure  coverage 
thereunder;   and 

"(2)  the  premium  charge  for  such  pollcv 
does  not  exceed  the  reasonable  ratio  of  bene- 
fits payable  to  premiums  imposed  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (d)). 

"(b)  The  Administration,  in  determining 
whether  any  comprehensive  prepaid  group 
practice  plan  is  eligible  for  certification 
under  this  section,  tJiall,  in  lieu  of  the 
standards  Unposed  by  subsection  (a) .  develop 
and  apply  criteria  which  assure  that  such 
plan  tueets  requirements  uhlcii  are,  on  an 
actuarial  and  benefit  basis,  equivalent  to 
such  standards. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsectioiLs  (a)  and  (b),  the  Administration 
shall  not  withhold  approval  under  this  title 
of  any  health  insuraiice  policy  solely  because 
such  policy  excludes — 

"(1)  charges  for  services  or  supplies  Jn 
connection,  with  an  occupational  disease  or 
Injury, 

"(2)  items  cr  services  for  which  the  in- 
sured individual  furnished  tuch  Items  or 
services  has  no  legal  oijiigation  to  pay,  and 
which  no  other  person  ( ay  reason  of  such 
Individual's  membership  in  a  prepayment 
plan  or  otherwise)  has  a  legal  obligation  to 
provide  or  pay  for, 

"(3)  any  item  or  .service  to  the  extent  that 
payment  has  been  made,  or  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  made  (as  determined  in 
accordance  with  regulations),  with  respect 
to  such  item  or  service,  under  a  workmen's 
compensation  law  or  plan  of  the  United 
States  or  a  State, 

"(4)  charges  for  services  or  supplies  with 
respect  to  which  benefits  are  provided  under 
title  XHI  or  title  XX, 

"  (5)  Items  or  services  which  are  not  reason- 
able and  necessary  for  the  dlagnoFls  or 
treatment  of  Ulness  or  Injury,  pregnancy,  or 
to  improve  the  functioning  of  a  malformed 
body  member. 
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"(0)  charges  for  care,  treatment,  aemces, 
at  supplies,  provided  to  any  Individual,  to 
the  extent  that  the  payment  of  benefits  with 
respect  thereto  U  prohibited  by  any  appli- 
cable law  of  the  Jiirladlctlon  In  which  such 
Individual  Is  residing  at  the  time  he  receives 
such  care,  treatment,  services,  or  suppU,es. 

"<7)  charges  In  connection  with  routine 
phjvlcal  checkups,  or 

"(8)  expenses  Incurred  for  Items  or  serv- 
ices, where  such  expenses  are  for  cosmetic 
surgery  or  are  Incurred  In  connection  there- 
with, except  as  required  for  the  prompt  re- 
pair Off  accidental  Injury  or  for  improvement 
of  the  fiuictlonlng  of  a  malformed  body 
member. 

"(d)  (1)  With  respect  to  policies  submitted 
to  the  Administration  for  Its  oertlflcatlon 
under  this  tlUe.  the  Administration  shall 
establish  (after  consldenng  the  size  of  the 
groups  to  be  covered  by  any  such  policy  and 
whether  the  insurer  is  a  nonprofit  or  profit- 
making  organization)  an  appropriate  reason- 
able ratio  of  beneflta  payable  to  premlxuns 
Imposed  for  coverage  thereunder.  In  the 
case  of  individual  pollclee  such  ratio  shall 
be  the  same  as  that  established  by  the 
Administration  for  group  policies  covering 
the  smallest  groups.  "Hie  initial  determina- 
tton  with  respect  to  any  such  policy  shall  be 
based  upon  projected  payments  of  benefits 
thereunder.  After  making  such  an  Initial  de- 
termination with  respect  to  any  such  policy, 
the  Administration  shall  periodically  there- 
after review  and  make  a  redetermination  of 
such  ratio  based  on  actual  payments  of  bene- 
fits thereunder  and  the  actual  premium 
charges  made  for  the  period  with  respect  to 
which  the  review  Is  made,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  pcdlcy  continues  to  meet 
the  reqtiirements  for  certification. 

"(2)  In  determining  the  appropriate  rea- 
sonable ratio  of  benefits  payable  to  premixmis 
imposed  with  respect  to  any  particular 
health  insurance  policy  offered  by  an  in- 
surer, the  Administration  shall,  in  its  de- 
terminations of  such  ratio,  give  considera- 
tion to  the  average  ratio,  with  respect  to 
group  policies  generally  underwritten  by  in- 
surers (clasBtfled  on  the  basis  of  nonprofit  or 
prtrfltmaking)  with  respect  to  policies  ex- 
cluding those  which  are  not  certified  under 
this  title. 

"KSTABUsHicnrr  aw  wnw.KM  to  utozcatk 

CBTmCATIOH 

"8bc.  1604.  The  Administration  shall  cause 
to  be  designed  an  appropriate  emblem  which 
may  be  used  as  an  Indication  that  certifica- 
tion of  an  insnrance  policy  under  this  title 
has  been  made  by  the  Administration;  and 
any  Insurer  which  has  secured  oertlflcatlon 
of  an  insTirance  policy  by  the  Administration 
under  this  title  may  have  printed  thereon 
such  emblem,  and  may,  in  adverUsing  such 
policy  to  potential  subscribers,  state  that 
such  policy  has  received  such  a  oertlflcatlon. 
"aivoBT  TO  coMoacaa 

"Sec.  1606.  TtM  Administration  shall,  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  (but  not  later 
than  60  days)  after  the  expiration  of  the 
three-year  period  which  conmiencee  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  indicating  (1)  the  ex- 
tent to  which  basic  private  health  insTurance 
policies  certifled  by  the  Administration  un- 
der this  title  are  acttiaUy  and  generally  avail- 
able to  the  residents  of  each  State,  and  (2) 
the  extent  to  which  resldrats  in  each  State 
are  covered  by  such  policies." 

tJUHTmO  n«>l,OTTm-EICPI.OTEZ  KEALTR 
BSaaFU     FLANS    tTNATraCTED 

Sac.  60a.  (a)  No  provision  of  this  Act  and 
no  amendment  made  by  this  Act.  shall  affect 
or  alter  any  contractual  or  other  nonstatu- 
toty  obligation  of  an  employer  to  pay  for  or 
provide  health  services  to  his  present  and 
former  employees  and  their  dependents,  and 
to  their  survlvcva,  or  to  any  of  such  persons, 
or  the  amount  of  any  obligation  for  payment 


(Including  any  amount  payable  by  an  em- 
ployer for  Insurance  premiums  or  into  a  fund 
to  provide  for  any  such  payment)  toward  all 
or  any  part  of  the  costs  of  such  services. 

(b)  Any  contractual  or  other  nonstatutory 
obligation  of  the  employer  to  pay  all  or  pt«^ 
of  the  cost  of  the  health  tervlcee  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  continue  in  respect 
of  the  payment  of  taxes  Imposed  on  his  em- 
ployees by  section  3101(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  but  the  sima  of  the  per 
capita  monthly  amount  involved  In  the  pay- 
ment of  such  taxes  and  the  taxes  under  sec- 
tion 8101  (c)  of  such  Cod«  by  the  employer  on 
behalf  of  his  employees,  and  the  per  capita 
amount  of  the  liability  for  taxes  imposed  on 
an  employer  by  section  3111  (b)  and  (c)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964,  shall  not 
exceed  the  per  capita  monthly  amount  of  the 
cost  to  the  onployer  of  providing  or  paying 
for  health  smtIccs  (either  through  insurance 
premiums  or  into  a  fund)  on  behalf  of  per- 
sons referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  for  tbe 
month  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  taxes 
Imposed  by  section  102(a)  of  this  Act. 

(c)  At  least  for  the  duration  of  any  con- 
tractual or  other  nonstatutory  obligation  of 
an  employer  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  the 
employer  shall  arrange  to  pay  to  the  persons 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  the  amounts  of 
money  by  which  the  per  capita  monthly  costs 
to  the  employer  of  providing  or  paying  for 
health  services  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
In  the  month  Immediately  preceding  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  taxes  Imposed  by  section 
102(a)  of  this  Act  exceed  the  s\im  of  the  per 
o^ita  monthly  costs  to  tbe  employer  of  the 
provisions  of  section  102(a)(3)  of  this  Act, 
the  employer's  liability  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  and  any  other  employer  contribu- 
tions for  health  Insurance  premiums  or 
health  benefits  or  services  provided  by  the 
employer  after  the  effective  date  of  section 
101  of  this  Act.  By  mutual  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  his  employees  or 
^eir  representatives,  an  employer  may  pro- 

Jlde  other  benefits  of  an  equivalent  monetary 
value  in  lieu  of  such  payments. 

PLANNING    BY    HEALTH    CARE    PROVn)ERS    AND 
CONDmONS    FOR    PAYMENT 

Sec.  603.  Section  1122  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PLANNINO   BY    HEALTH    CARE   PBOVn>Eas    AND 
CONDITIONS    rOR    PAYMENT 

"Sec.  1122.  (a)  It  Is  the  pxirposc  of  this 
section  to  assure  that  Federal  funds  appro- 
priated or  made  available  under  titles  V, 
XVm,  and  XX  are  used  to  finance  providers' 
health  care  services  that  conform  to  State 
and  areawlde  plans  for  health  facilities  and 
services,  and  to  encourage  thereby  the  better 
utilization  of  existing  reaources  and  the  de- 
velopment of  additional  resources  In  ways 
that  assiire  economy  of  operation  while  im- 
proving the  accessibility  and  quality  of 
health  services  to  all  beneficiaries  of  tbe  pro- 
grams under  such  titles. 

"(b)  The  Board  through  its  Intermediaries 
shall  allow  in  prospective  budgets  of  pro- 
i(vlders  of  healtb  care  services  only  those 
types  and  amounts  of  services  and  facilities 
which  the  planning  agencies  designated  In 
section  314(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (and.  where  they  exist,  the  agencies 
designated  In  section  314(b)  of  such  Act) 
have  approved  In  writing,  except  where  the 
Board  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  planning  agency  involved 
has  held  the  provider's  proposal  without  ac- 
tion for  more  than  60  days, 

"(2)  the  planning  agency  has  not  afforded 
the  provider  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  a 
fair  hearing,  or 

"(3)  the  action  taken  by  the  planning 
agency  Is  determined  by  the  Board  to  be 
arbitrary  and  capricious. 

"(c)  No  capital  expenditure  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (f ) )  may  be  made  by  any  pro- 
vider of  services,  and  no  lease  or  compar- 
able arrangement  shall  bf  entered  into  under 


subsection  (d)  by  such  a  provider,  without 
the  specific  written  approval  of  the  planning 
agency  designated  in  section  314(a)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (and,  where  it 
exists,  the  agency  designated  in  section  314 
(b)  of  such  Act). 

"(d)  Where  any  person  obtains  imder 
lease  or  comparable  arrangement  any  facility 
or  part  thereof,  or  equipment  for  a  facility, 
which  wotild  be  excluded  in  determining 
Federal  payments  under  the  program  in- 
volved If  the  person  had  acquired  it  by  pur- 
chase, the  boa^  shall  ( 1 )  ic  computing  such 
person's  rental  expense  in  determining  the 
Federal  payments  to  be  made  xmder  titles  V, 
XVm,  and  XX  with  respect  to  services  fur- 
nished in  such  facility,  deduct  the  amoimt 
which  in  Its  Judgment  is  a  reasonable  equiv- 
alent of  the  amount  that  would  have  been 
excluded  if  the  person  had  acquired  such 
facility  or  such  equipment  by  purchase,  and 
(2)  in  computing  such  person's  return  on 
equity  capital  deduct  any  amount  deposited 
under  tbe  terms  of  the  lease  or  comparable 
arrangement. 

"(e)  Any  person  dissatisfied  with  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Bocffd  under  this  section 
may  within  six  months  following  notlflcatloa 
of  such  determination  request  the  Board  to 
reconsider  such  determination.  A  determi- 
nation by  the  Board  unde>  this  section  shall 
not  be  subject  to  adminiatrative  or  Judicial 
review. 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
capital  expenditure  is  an  expenditure  which, 
under  generally  accepted  accounting  prin- 
ciples. Is  not  properly  chargeable  as  an  ex- 
pense of  operation  and  maintenance  and 
which  (1)  exceeds  $100,004.  (2)  changes  the 
bed  capacity  of  the  facility  with  respect  to 
which  such  expenditure  is  made,  or  (3)  sub- 
stantially changes  tbe  services  of  the  facility 
with  respect  to  which  such  expenditure  Is 
made.  For  purposes  of  clause  (1)  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  cost  <A  the  studies,  sur- 
veys, design,  plans,  worklAg  drawings,  spec- 
ifications, and  other  activities  essential  to 
the  acquisition.  Improvement,  expansion,  or 
replacement  of  the  plant  and  equipment 
with  respect  to  which  such  expenditure  is 
made  shall  be  Included  In  determining 
whether  such  expenditure  exceeds  $100,000. 

"(g)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  Christian  Science  sanatoriums 
operated,  or  listed  and  certified,  by  the  First 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts." 

TECHNICAI,  AND  COlfTOKSaNO  AMXNDMKNTS 

Sec.  604.  (a)  Section  201  (g)  of  the  Soclsl 
Security  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserlng  after  "by  title  XVlii"  In 
subparagraph  (A)  the  following:  ",  and  the 
National  Health  Insuranoe  Trust  Fund  es- 
tablished by  title  XX";  

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  title  XVlU"  each 
place  it  appears  in  subparagraph  (A)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title  XViU,  and 
title  XX";  and  

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  title  XVUl"  each 
place  It  appears  in  subparagraph  (B)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •*,  XVIU,  and  title 
XX". 

(b)  Section  201(1)  (1)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  801(c)  (6)  of  this  Act)  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "and  the 
Federal  Long-Term  Care  Trust  Fund"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •the  Federal  Long- 
Term  Care  Trust  Fund,  and  the  National 
Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund". 

ASDmONAL       TECUM  ICAIi        AWD       COVTOBXISO 
AMENDMENTS  AND  TRANSXSTONAIi  PBOVISiUlfS 

Sec.  605.  The  Board  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  shall,  as  loon  as  practicable 
but  In  any  event  not  later  than  July  1,  1078, 
after  the  date  of  the  enaetment  of  this  Act, 
submit  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  draft  of  any  technical  and 
conforming  changes  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  other  laws  whlcti  are  neceasary  to 
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teflect  the  changes  in  substantive  provisions 
of  law  made  by  this  Act,  including  any  spe- 
cial provisions  which  may  be  necessary  to  as- 
sume an  orderly  transition  from  existing  pro- 
grams to  the  new  or  modified  programs  es- 
tobllshed  by  this  Act. 


EITEC'nVE  DATE 

Sec.  506.  Except  as  sp>eclflcally  otherwise 
indicated,  this  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  July  1, 

1976. 


By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Buckley)    (by  request) : 

S.  3287.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  as  amended  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce  the  proposed  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1974,  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  on  behalf 
of  tbe  administration.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  prejudge  the  course  of  action  on 
these  or  other  pending  amendments  to 
the  CJlean  Air  Act,  I  believe  that  they 
represent  a  reasonable  effort  by  EPA  to 
reconcile  the  conflicts  which  may  arise 
between  the  very  stringent  requirements 
in  the  Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1970 
and  a  number  of  other  economic  and 
social  factors.  More  significantly,  the 
presentation  of  these  proposed  amend- 
ments by  EPA  indicates  the  successful 
reconciliation  of  a  number  of  conflicting 
interests  within  the  administration. 

I  shall  not  try  to  characterize  these 
amendments.  One  of  the  amendments. 
for  example,  would  give  EPA  authority 
to  impose  civil  penalties  of  up  to  $25,000 
per  day  of  violation  of  any  air  quality 
requirement.  Another  would  grant  au- 
thority for  a  temporary  suspension  of 
emission  limitation  and  for  coal  conver- 
sion, with  appropriate  safeguards.  This 
would  parallel  our  efforts  in  title  n  of 
the  vetoed  energy  emergency  bill  to  use 
domestic  fuels  that  are  plentiful,  while 
avoiding  or  minimizing  air  pollution. 
Still  others,  like  the  authority  in  this  bill 
for  EPA  to  set  design  or  equipment 
standards,  and  to  provide  a  waiver  of 
new  source  standards  to  encourage  adop- 
tion of  experimental  control  technology, 
may  provide  a  more  flexible  and  work- 
able method  for  achieving  clean  air 
requirements. 

One  indication  of  the  constructive  and 
open  dialog  vrithin  the  administration 
and  with  some  of  us  in  the  Congress  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  EPA  has  for- 
warded, without  endorsement,  two  pro- 
posals other  agencies  wish  to  have  con- 
sidered. These  relate  to  the  possible- use 
of  intermittent  control  systems,  and  to 
the  requirement  for  no  signiflcant  de- 
terioration of  our  Nation's  air  resources. 
While  these  two  amendments  are  not 
contained  within  the  package  of  tunend- 
ments  I  am  introducing  today,  I  am  con- 
fident that  other  Members  may  wish  to 
consider  them.  I  know  they  will  be  among 
items  considered  in  the  course  of  hear- 
ings by  the  Environmental  Pollution  Sub- 
committee of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. 

A  central  issue  which  must  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  near  future  is  whether  we 
will  deal  first  with  those  amendments 


that  relate  to  our  energy  needs,  and  then 
confront  ttie  longer-term  issues,  or  con- 
sider all  of  the  needed  changes  in  one 
package  later  in  the  session. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal 
changes  which  would  be  accomplished  by 
the  amendments  which  EPA  has  sub- 
mitted: 

1.     TEMPOSART     SUSPENSIONS     AND     COAL 
CONVERSION 

EPA  would  have  authority  to  grant 
temporary  suspension  of  emission  limits 
up  to  November  1974  and  to  order  plants 
which  are  capable  of  burning  coal  to 
switch  from  oil  or  gas  to  coal  and  to  con- 
tinue to  bum  coal  imtil  1980,  with  ap- 
propriate environmental  safeguards. 

2.  REVIEW    or    STATE    IMPLElIEltTATION    PLAITS 

EPA  would  review  State  plans  to  see 
whether  enough  domestic  fuel  and  con- 
trol systems  are  available  to  meet  emis- 
sion limits  by  the  present  1975  and  1977 
statutory  deadlines,  smd,  if  not.  could 
issue  enforcement  orders  to  extend  dead- 
lines that  are  more  stringent  than  would 
be  needed  to  meet  primary  air  quality 
standards.  Interim  safeguards  would  be 
used  to  protect  primary  standards  dur- 
ing the  extensions. 

3.  EXTENSION     OF     TRANSPORTATION     CONTXOL 

PLAN 

Areas  that  could  not  meet  ambient 
standards  for  auto-related  pollutants  by 
the  1975-77  deadlines  with  reasonably 
available  measures,  would  be  able  to  win 
extensions  of  up  to  5  years  and.  in  ex- 
treme cases,  an  additional  5  years  in  or- 
der to  achieve  the  national  ambient 
standard. 

4.  NEW   SOURCE   AND    HAZARDOUS   EMISSION 

STANDARDS 

EPA  would  obtain  explicit  new  author- 
ity to  establish  design  or  equipment 
standards  where  emission  or  perform- 
ance standards  do  not  prove  to  be  feasi- 
ble. This  would  clarify  matters  by  setting 
simple  uniform  standards  for  all  soiuxes 
in  a  class. 

5.  WAIVER     FOR     EXPERIMENTAL    CONTROL 

TECHNOLOCT 

EPA  would  have  authority  to  waive 
compliance  with  new  source  perform- 
ance standards  where  necessary  to  en- 
courage sources  to  install  control  tech- 
nology that  requires  additional  research 
and  demonstration. 

e.   CIVIL    PENALTIES 

EPA  could  impose  civil  penalties  of  up 
to  $25,000  per  day  for  violations  of  air 
quahty  control  requirements.  This  pro- 
vides a  sanction  when  violations  do  not 
warrant  criminal  proceedings  or  when 
criminal  prosecution  would  involve  too 
many  resources. 

7.    ENFORCEMENT    ORDERS    BETOND 
STATUTORY    DEADLINES 

EPA  would  acquire  express  authority 
to  extend  compliance  schedules  beyond 
the  1975-77  statutory  dates,  when  a 
source  agrees  to  install  control  equip- 
ment and  to  operate  under  interim  con- 
trol measures. 

8.   NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  ACT 
PROVISIONS 

This  would  require  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  to  file  environmental  impact  state- 
ments on  coal  conversions  or  dsal  alloca- 


tions which  will  extend  for  more  than  1 
year  but  exempt  such  filing  for  actions  of 
less  than  a  year's  duration. 

e.    AUTO    EMISSION    STANDARDS 

This  would  extend  the  Federal  model 
year  1975  interim  emission  standards 
through  1976  and  1977  model  years,  and 
permit  EPA  to  set  nitr(«en  oxide  levels 
for  subsequent  years  based  on  various 
specified  criteria. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Environmental 
Pollution  Subcommittee,  imder  the  able 
leadership  of  its  chairman  (Bifr.  Mus- 
KiE)  and  ranking  minority  member, 
(Mr.  Buckley)  will  give  careful  and 
thorough  consideration  to  these  propos- 
als, as  they  have  to  other  environmental 
matters 

To  further  explain  this  situation,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord, together  with  a  copy  of  the  trans- 
mittal letter  from  EPA  Administrator 
Russell  Train,  and  attachments -B-adEi  C 
to  that  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amet' 
ica  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1974". 
extension  op  act 

Sec.  2.  Section  104  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "and  (150,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ",  $160,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $150,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jvme  30,  1975,  and 
9150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg  June  30. 
1976." 

Section  212  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "three  succeeding  fiscal  years."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five  succeeding  fis- 
cal years.". 

Section  316  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
strlUng  "and  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ",  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974.  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $300,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.". 

EXTENSIONS  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  CONTROL 
PLANS 

Sec.  3.  Section  110  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  la 
amended  by  adding  subsection  (g)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(g)  (1)  Upon  application  by  the  Governor 
of  a  State  on  or  after  June  1,  1976,  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  extend  for  not  more  than 
five  years  the  deadline  for  attainment  of  na- 
tional primary  ambient  air  quality  standards 
where  transportation  control  measures  are 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  such  stand- 
ards, and  where  the  Implementation  of  such 
control  measures  would  have  serious  adverse 
social  or  economic  effects. 

(2)  The  Administration  may  consider  ex- 
tension applications  for  only  those  air  qual- 
ity control  regions  in  which  the  State  has: 

(A)  implemented  or  will  have  begun  im- 
plementing by  June  1.  1977,  the  requirements 
of  tbe  applicable  plan  with  respect  to  sta- 
tionary source  emissions  of  transportation- 
related  pollutants  and  aU  reasonably  avaU- 
able  measures  of  the  applicable  transporta- 
tion control  plan. 

(B)  completed  a  detaUed  planning  study 
that  evidences  public  and  local  governmental 
Involvement  and  mcludes  examination  of  al- 
ternative measures  and  combinations  of 
measures  which  could  be  used  to  attain  and 
maintain  the  standards  after  June  1.  1977, 
a  description  of  projects  to  be  undertaken 
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together  with  timetables  and  rescmroe  re- 
qulrementa,  and  Identlflcatlon  and  analysis 
of  social,  economic,  and  environmental  effects 
Including  public  health  effects  of  such  meas- 
ures and  projects. 

(8)  Bach  extension  aj^llcatlon  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  adequate  docimientatlon  of 
oompllanoe  with  the  requirements  of  pars- 
grH>h  (3)  above,  and  shall  include  an  Imple- 
mentation plan  for  the  extension  period  re- 
quested. The  plan  shall : 

(A)  identify  the  remaining  emission  re- 
dactions necessary  for  attainment  of  the  na- 
tional prlnuury  ambient  air  quality  standards 
and  the  reasonably  available  ambient  air 
qiiaUty  standards  and  the  reasonably  avail- 
ble  meaauree  to  be  implemented  to  accom- 
plUh  these  reductions; 

(B)  provide  for  the  Implementation  of  all 
reasonably  available  control  measures  as  ex- 
peditiously as  practicable; 

(C)  Identify  the  financial  and  manpower 
reaources  to  be  committed  to  carrying  out 
the  plan; 

(D)  demonstrate  (i)  attainment  of  the 
national  primary  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards as  expedlUoufily  as  practicable  but  no 
lat^  than  May  31,  1982.  or  (il)  that  such 
attainment  is  not  possible  within  the  exten- 
sion period  deoplte  implementation  of  all 
reasonable  available  and  achievable  control 
measures." 

"(4)  (A)  Within  120  days  foUowlng  the  sub- 
mlaaion  of  an  application  and  all  supporting 
materials,  and  after  providing  an  opportunity 
for  public  comment,  the  Administrator  shall 
grant  an  extension,  if  he  determines  that  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection  have  been 
met. 

(B)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection  have 
not  been  met,  including  findings  relating  to 
the  impacts  of  the  transportation  control 
measuree  upon  the  social,  economic  and  en- 
vironmental welfare  of  the  air  quality  con- 
trol region,  he  shall  notify  the  Governor  of 
deficiencies  In  the  application,  including  his 
Judgment  as  to  acceptable  dates  for  Imple- 
menting measuree  Included  in  the  plan  and 
as  to  the  appropriate  duration  cf  an  exten- 
sion. The  notification  shall  also  specify  a 
date  for  the  submission  of  a  revised  appli- 
cation. 

"(6)  Where  the  Administrator  grants  an 
extension  based  on  an  a^iplication  meeting 
the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (g)  (3)  (D) 
(li),  the  Governor  of  the  State  may,  on  or 
after  June  1,  1981,  apply  for  a  further  exten- 
sion in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  this  subeection.  No  extension 
under  this  paragraph  may  extend  beyond 
May  31,  1987." 

"(6)  Where  the  Administrator  denies  an 
extension  application  or  where  the  Governor 
of  a  State  in  which  the  national  primary 
ambient  air  quality  standards  are  not  t>e- 
Ing  met  does  not  submit  an  application  iin- 
dM'  this  subsection,  the  Administrator  may, 
after  consultation  with  appropriate  State 
and  local  elected  official s,  propose  and  prom- 
ulgate an  implementation  plan  (or  portion 
thereof)  meeting  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection." 

"(7)  No  transportation  control  measures 
which  would  have  serious  adverse  social  or 
economic  effects  shall  be  considered  "reason- 
ably available". 

wrW  SOTTSCE  AND  RAZAHDOUS  EUISSION 
EQUIPMENT  STAITDARDS 

Sec.  4.  Section  111(a)  (1)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  'stindard  of  performance'  means 
a  standard  for  emissions  of  air  pollutants 
which  reflects  the  degree  of  emission  limita- 
tion achievable  through  the  application  of 
the  best  system  of  emission  reduction  which 
(taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  achiev- 
ing such  emission  limitation,  and  any  non-air 
quality   environmental    Impact    and   energy 


requirements)  the  Administrator  determines 
has  been  adequately  demonstrated.  If  the 
Administrator  determines  that  technological 
or  economic  limitations  on  the  application 
of  measurement  methodology  to  a  particular 
class  of  sources  would  make  the  imposition 
of  an  emission  standard  Infeaslble,  he  may 
instead  prescribe  a  cfeslgn  or  equipment 
standard  meeting  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph.  Such  standard  shall  to  the  degree 
possible  set  forth  the  emission  reductions 
achievable  by  implementation  of  such  design 
or  equipment,  and  shall  provide  for  com- 
pliance by  means  which  achieve  equivalent 
results." 

Section  111(b)  (5)  is  added  as  follows: 

"(b)(5)  The  Administrator  shall,  upon 
petition  by  the  owner  or  operator  of  any 
source  subject  to  a  design  or  equipment 
standard  under  this  section,  restate  such 
standard  as  an  emission  standard  requiring 
the  equivalent  control  If  he  determines  that 
the  requirements  of  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (a)  (1)  are  no  longer  satisfied  with 
respect  to  that  class  of  sources.  The  owner 
or  operator  of  any  source  which  commenced 
construction  while  the  design  or  equipment 
stindard  was  applicable  may  elect  to  comply 
with  this  section  by  means  of  such  design  or 
equipment  or  by  meeting  such  emission 
standard." 

Section  111(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
deleting  the  term  "emission  standards"  where 
it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
phrase  "emission,  design,  or  equipment 
standards." 

Section  112(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  deleting  the  term  "»n  emission"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "a". 

Section  112(b)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  deleting  tlie  term  "an  emission" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "a". 

Section  112(b)(1)  (8)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  In  the  first  seatence 
after  the  phrase  "for  such  pollutant"  the 
phrase  "or  standards  regarding  the  composi- 
tion of  materials  which  emit  such  pollutant" 
and  by  deleting  in  the  second  senteace  the 
term  "an  emission"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "a". 

Section  H2(b)(l)(B)  of  such  Kzt  Is  far- 
ther amended  by  additig  a  fourth  sentence 
as  follows:  "If  the  Administrator  determines 
that  technological  or  economic  limitations  on 
the  application  of  measurement  methodology 
to  a  particular  class  of  sources  would  make 
the  Imposition  of  an  emission  standard  in- 
feasible,  he  may  instead  prescribe  a  design 
or  equipment  standard  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph.  Such  standard  shall 
to  the  degree  possible  Set  forth  the  emission 
reductions  achievable  by  Implementation  of 
such  design  or  equipment,  and  shall  provide 
for  compliance  by  means  which  achieve 
equivalent  results." 

Section  112(b)(3)   Is  added  as  follows: 

"(b)  (3)  The  Administrator  shall,  upon  pe- 
tition by  the  owner  or  operator  of  any  source 
subject  to  a  design  or  equipment  standard 
under  this  section,  rastate  such  standard 
as  an  emission  standard  requiring  the  equiv- 
alent control  if  he  determines  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  fourth  sentence  of  para- 
graph (b)  (1)  (B)  are  no  longer  satisfied  with 
respect  to  that  class  of  sources.  The  owner 
or  operator  of  any  source  which  commenced 
construction  while  the  design  or  eqv.lpment 
standard  was  appllcablt  may  elect  to  comply 
with  this  Section  by  means  of  such  design 
or  equipment  or  by  meeting  suc!^.  emission 
standard." 

Section  112(c)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  phrase  "cause  emis- 
sions In  violation  of"  tnd  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   the   word    "violate". 

Section  112(c)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  phrase  "no  air  pol- 
lutant to  which  such  standard  applies  may 
be  emitted  from  any  statlos.ary  source"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  "no  sta- 


tionary source  to  which  such  standard  applies 
shall  operate." 

Section  112(d)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  deleting  the  word  "emission". 

Section  112(d)  (2)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  word  "emission". 

Section  114(a)  of  "kih  Act  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  word ''emission". 

WAIVEKS  FOR  TKCHNOIOCY  INNOVATIONS 

Sec.  5.  Section  111  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  subsection  (f)  as 
follows : 

"(f)(1)  The  owner  o»  operator  of  a  new 
source  may  request  the  Administrator  for 
authorization  to  attempt  to  meet  applicable 
performance  standards  Under  this  section  by 
means  of  a  system  or  syatems  of  emission  re- 
duction which  have  not  been  determined  by 
the  Administrator  to  be  adequately  demon- 
strated. After  consulting  with  appropriate 
State  and  local  officials,  the  Administrator 
may  grant  such  authortzatlon  If  he  deter- 
mines, based  upon  an  evaluation  of  designs, 
sjjeclflcatlons,  plans,  emission  calculations, 
and  other  relevant  factors  that — 

"(A)  there  is  substaatlal  likelihood  that 
the  proposed  system  or  systems  will  enable 
the  source  to  comply  with  the  applicable 
standard,  and 

"(B)  the  proposed  system  has  substantial 
potential  for  achieving  significantly  greater 
emission  reduction  than  that  required  by  the 
applicable  standard,  or  aehleving  the  required 
reduction  at  significantly  lower  cost.  In  terms 
of  economic  or  environmental  impact,  than 
the  systems  which  have  been  determined  by 
the  Administrator  to  bQ  adequately  demon- 
strated. 

"(2)  An  authorlzatloi)  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  extend  to  a  date  determined  by 
the  Administrator,  after  consultation  with 
the  source  owner  or  operator,  taking  Into 
consideration  design,  Imstallatlon  and  capi- 
tal costs  of  the  systems  being  evaluated. 

"(3)  The  granting  of  ftn  authorization  un- 
der this  section  shall  prfempt  Federal,  State, 
and  local  regxilatlon  of  air  pollution  emis- 
sions of  the  source,  wltfc  respect  to  the  af- 
fected facility  and  air  piollutants  covered  by 
the  authorization,  except  that  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  impose  such  requirements  as 
necessary  for  the  attainment  or  maintenance 
of  a  national  primary  ambient  air  quality 
standard.  Any  such  preecnptlon  shall  not  ex- 
tend beyond  any  period  specified  under  par- 
agraph (2)." 

ASSESSMENT    OF    CtVIL    PENALTIES 

Sec.  6.  Section  113(b)  of  the  Clean  Air  K<A 
is  amended  as  follows: 

.  (b)  The  Administrator  may  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  contmence  a  civil  action 
for  a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunction  or 
to  assess  and  recover  a  clvU  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $25,000  per  day  of  violation,  or 
both,  whenever  any  person — 

( 1 )  violates  or  fails  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  any  order  Issued  under  subsection  (a); 
or 

(2)  violates  any  requirement  of  an  appli- 
cable implementation  plRn  during  any  period 
of  Federally  assumed  ehforcement  or  more 
than  30  days  after  having  been  notified  by 
the  Administrator  under  subsection  (a)(1) 
of  a  finding  that  such  person  Is  violating 
such  requirement;  or 

(3)  violates  section  Hl(e)  or  112(c);  or 

(4)  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any 
requirement  of  section  114. 

Any  action  under  this  subsection  may  be 
brought  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  In  'which  the  defendant 
is  located  or  resides  or  is  doing  business,  and 
such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
strain such  violation,  require  such  compli- 
ance, and  assess  such  pt:ialty.  Notice  of  the 
commencement  of  such  iwjtion  shall  be  given 
to  the  approprlata  State  air  pollution  control 
agency. 
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ENTOBCXMENT  OROOU  EXTKNDINC   PAST 
ATTAINMENT    DATXS 

Sec. 7.  Section  113(a)(4)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  is  amended  by  deleting  the  third  sentence 
and  Inserting  the  following  In  lieu  thereof: 

"Any  order  Issued  under  this  subsection 
shall  state  with  reasonable  specificity  the 
nature  of  the  violation,  specify  a  time  for 
compliance  (which  may  be  subsequent  to  the 
date  for  attainment  of  a  national  ambient 
air  quality  standard  imder  section  110)  which 
the  Administrator  determines  is  as  expedi- 
tious as  practicable,  taking  into  account  the 
seriousness  of  the  violation  and  the  status  of 
efforts  to  comply  with  applicable  require- 
ments. Any  order  specifying  a  compliance 
date  later  than  such  national  standard  at- 
tainment date  Shall  require  the  source  to  em- 
ploy any  interim  measures  of  control  which 
the  Administrator  determines  are  reasonably 
available.  In  cases  where  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  need  for  a  compliance 
date  beyond  such  national  standard  attain- 
ment date  results  In  whole  or  in  part  from 
the  lack  of  good  faith  efforts  to  comply  with 
the  applicable  requirements,  he  shall  initiate 
action  to  lmp>ose  civil  and/or  criminal 
penalties." 

Section  113  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  subsection   (d)   as  follows: 

"(d)  An  enforcement  order  or  variance 
submitted  by  a  State  which  specifies  a  date 
for  compliance  later  than  the  da^e  for  at- 
tainment of  national  cmibient  air  quality 
standards  under  section  1 10  may  be  approved 
by  the  Administrator  If  the  Administrator 
determines  that  (1)  such  compliance  date  Is 
as  expeditious  as  practicable,  and  (2)  the 
order  or  variance  requires  the  source  to  em- 
ploy interim  measures  of  control  which  are 
reasonably  available." 

Section  113(b)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  violates  or  fails  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  any  order  Issued  under  subsection  (a) 
or  any  order  or  variance  appro\ed  under  sub- 
section (d) ;  or" 

Section  113(c)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(B)  violates  or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  any  order  issued  by  the  Almlnlstr?.tor 
under  subsection  (a)  or  any  order  or  variance 
approved  by  the  Administrator  under  sub- 
section (d) .  or" 

Section  304(b)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
b"  adding  a  new  subparagraph  ic)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(C)  Where  the  Administrator  has  Issued 
an  order  pursuant  to  section  113(a)  or  ap- 
proved an  order  or  other  action  pursuant  to 
section  113(d)." 

TEMPORARY         SUSPENSIONS        OP        STATIONARY 
SOURCE     EMISSION     AND     FUEL     LIMITATION 

Sec.  B.  The  Clean  Air  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  section  119  as  follows: 

"Sec.  119.  (a)  (1)  The  Administrator  may, 
for  any  period  beginning  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  and  ending  on 
or  before  November  1,  1974  temporarily  sus- 
pend any  stationary  source  fuel  or  emis- 
sion limitation  as  it  applies  to  any  person, 
if  the  Administrator  finds  that  such  person 
win  be  unable  to  comply  with  such  limita- 
tion during  such  period  solely  because  of  un- 
availability of  types  or  amounts  of  fuels. 
Any  suspension  under  this  paragraph  and 
any  Interim  requirement  on  which  such  sus- 
pension Is  conditioned  under  paragraph  (2) 
below  shall  be  exempted  from  any  procedural 
requirements  set  forth  in  this  Act  or  in  any 
other  provision  of  local,  State,  or  Federal  law. 
The  granting  or  denial  of  such  suspension 
■nd  the  imposition  of  an  Interim  require- 
ment shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  only 
on  the  grounds  specified  in  paragraphs  (2) 
(B)  and  (2)  (C)  of  section  706  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  any  proceeding  under  section  304(a)  (2) 
of  thU  Act. 
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"(2)  Any  suspension  under  paragraph  (1) 
above  shall  be  conditioned  upon  complianoe 
with  such  interim  requirements  as  the  Ad- 
mmistrator  determines  are  reasonable  and 
practicable.  Such  mterim  requirements  shall 
not  be  construed  to  preclude  use  of  alterna- 
tive or  intermittent  control  measures  which 
the  Administrator  determines  are  reliable 
and  enforceable.  Such  Interim  requirements 
shall  Include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to, 

(A)  a  requirement  that  the  source  receiving 
the  suspension  comply  with  such  reporting 
requirements  as  the  Administrator  de- 
termines may  be  necessary;  (B)  such  meas- 
lures  as  the  Administrator  determines  are 
necessary  to  avoid  an  Imminent  and  sub- 
stantial endangerment  to  health  of  i>er8ons; 
&nd  (C)  requirements  that  the  suspension 
shall  be  inapplicable  during  any  period 
during  which  fuels  which  would  enable  com- 
pliance with  the  suspended  stationary  soiirce 
fuel  or  emission  limitations  are  In  fact  rea- 
sonably available  to  that  person  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator),  however, 
provided  that  such  fuel  shall  not  be  required 
to  be  used  If  the  Administrator  determines 
that  the  cost  of  changes  necessary  to  use 
such  fuel  during  such  period  is  unreasonable. 

"(b)(1)  After  public  notice  and  public 
hearing,  the  Administrator  may,  for  any  pe- 
riod beginning  after  November  1,  1974,  and 
ending  not  later  than  January  1,  1980,  tem- 
porarily suspend  any  stationary  source  fuel 
or  emission  limitation  as  It  applies  to  any 
fuel  btimlng  stationary  source  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds — 

(A)  that  such  source  (l)  Is  prohibited 
from  using  petroleum  products  cr  natural 
gas  as  fuel  by  reason  of  an  order  issued  un- 
der section  120  of  this  Act, 

(B)  that  such  suspension  (In  conjunction 
with  Interim  requirements  under  paragraph 
(4)  below)  will  not.  after  the  applicable  im- 
plementation plan  deadline,  result  in  or  con- 
tribute to  a  level  of  air  pollutants  which  is 
greater  than  that  specified  in  a  national  pri- 
mary ambient  air  quality  standard,  and 

(C)  that  such  source  has  been  plttced  on  a 
schedule  which  provides  for  the  use  of  meth- 
ods which  the  Administrator  determines  wUl 
assure  continuing  compliance  with  the  sta- 
tionary source  fuel  or  emission  limitation  as 
practicable  (but  no  later  than  January  1, 
1980). 

"(2)  (A)  Any  schedule  under  subpara- 
graph (b)  (1)  (C)  shall  Include  Increments  of 
progress  toward  compliance  with  such  limi- 
tation by  such  date  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  a  date  by  which  a  contractual  obliga- 
tion shall  be  entered  Into  for  an  emission 
control  system  v.hlch  has  been  determined 
by  the  Administrator  to  be  adequately  dem- 
onstrated. In  the  case  of  a  person  wishing  to 
construct  and  Install  such  systsm  himself, 
the  Administrator  may  approve  detailed 
plans  and  specifications  and  Increments  of 
progress  fcr  construction  and  mstallatlon  of 
such  a  system.  Bs^ore  the  earliest  date  on 
which  a  source  is  required  to  take  any  action 
under  the  preceding  sentences  (but  not  later 
than  May  15,  1977)  any  source  may  elect  to 
have  the  preceding  sentences  not  apply  to  it; 
but  If  such  election  Is  made,  no  suspension 
under  this  section  may  apply  to  such  source 
after  May  15,  1977. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (b)  (1) 

(B)  and  of  paragraph  (b)  (4),  the  term  ap- 
plicable Implementation  plan  deadline' 
means  the  date  on  which  (as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act)  a  national  primary 
ambient  air  quality  standard  Is  required  by 
an  applicable  Implementation  plan  to  be  at- 
tained in  an  air  quality  control  region. 

"(3)  Any  person  may  obtain  Judicial  re- 
view of  a  grant  or  denial  of  a  suspension 
grant  under  this  paragraph  and  of  any  in- 
terim requirement  on  which  such  suspension 
is  conditioned  under  subsection  (b)  (4)  by 
filing  a  petition  with  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  any  Judicial  district  in  which 


Is  located  any  stat:  lary  source  to  wL'ch  the 
action  of  the  Admi  Istrator  applies.  The  sec- 
ond sentence  of  cli  jse  (11),  and  clauses  (ill) 
and  (iv)  of  section  ^m  (b)  (2)  (B)  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  Judicial  review  under  this  parti- 
graph.  No  proceeding  under  section  304  (a) 
(2)  may  be  commenced  with  respect  to  any 
action  under  this  paragraph. 

"(4)  Any  suspension  under  paragraph  (1), 
above  shall  be  conditioned  upon  compliance 
with  such  Interim  requirements  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  are  reasonable  and 
practicable.  Such  Interim  requirements  shall 
not  be  construed  to  preclude  use  of  alterna- 
tive or  intermittent  control  measures  which 
the  Administrator  determines  are  reliable  and 
enforceable.  Such  interim  requiremente  shall 
include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to  (A)  a 
requirement  that  the  source  receiving  the 
suspension  comply  with  such  reporttag  re- 
quirements as  the  Administrator  determines 
may  b©  necessary;  (B)  such  measures  as  the 
Administrator  determines  are  necessary  (1) 
to  mimmize  emissions  which  materially  con- 
tribute to  a  significant  risk  to  the  health  of 
persons  prior  to  the  applicable  implemen- 
tation plan  deadline,  or  (11)  to  assure  main- 
tenance of  the  national  primary  ambient  air 
quality  standards  during  any  portion  of  any 
such  suspension  which  may  extend  beyond 
such  deadline;  and  (C)  requirements  that 
the  suspension  shall  be  inapplicable  during 
any  period  during  which  fuels  which  would 
enable  compliance  with  the  suspended  sta- 
tionary source  fuel  or  emission  limitations 
are  in  fact  reasonably  available  to  that  sourcs 
(as  determined  by  the  Administrator) .  how- 
ever, provided  that  such  fuel  shall  not  be 
required  to  be  used  If  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  the  cost  of  chanpes  necessary 
to  use  such  fuel  during  such  period  is  un- 
reasonable. 

"(c)  No  State  or  political  subdivision  may 
require  any  person  to  whom  a  suspension 
has  been  granted  under  subsections  (a)  or 
(b)  to  use  any  fuel  the  unavailability  cf 
which  Is  the  basis  of  such  person's  svispe.islon 
(except  that  this  preemption  shall  not  apolv 
to  requirements  Identical  to  Federal  Interltn 
requirements  under  subsections  (a)  or  (b)  or 
a  compliance  schedule  under  subparagraph 
(b)  ( 1 )  (C)  (Including  any  requirement  under 
a  subparagraph  (b)  (2)  (A) ) ) . 

"(d)  (1>  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  whom  a  suspension  has  been  granted 
under  subsections  (a)  or  (b)  to  violate  any 
requirement  on  which  the  suspension  is 
conditioned. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  fall  to  comply  with  a  schedule  of  com- 
pliance under  subparagraph  fbWl>(C)  (In- 
cluding any  requirement  under  srbparagraph 
(b)(2)(A)). 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'stationary  source  fuel  or 
emt^slo-i  limitation'  means  any  emission 
limitation,  schedule,  or  timetable  for  com- 
pliance, or  other  requirement,  which  Is 
DTe>5crlbed  under  this  Act  (other  than  sec- 
tion 303,  111(b),  or  112)  or  contained  In  an 
applicable  implementation  plan  and  which 
is  designed  to  lln-.lt  stationary  source  emis- 
sions resulting  from  combustion  of  fuels,  in- 
cluding a  prohibition  on  or  specification  of 
the  use  of  any  fuel  of  any  type  or  grade  or 
pollution  characteristic. 

"(2)  The  term  'stationary  source'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  such  term  has  under  sec- 
tion llira)(3). 

"(fi  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  affect  the 
power  of  the  Administrator  to  deal  with  air 
pollution  presenting  an  Imminent  and  sub- 
stantial endangerment  to  the  health  of  per- 
sons under  section  303  of  this  Act. 

COAL     CONVERSION     AND    ALLOCATION 

Sec.  9.  The  Clean  Air  Act  Is  amehded  by 
adding  section  120  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  President  may,  to  the  extent 
practicable  and  consistent  with  the  objec- 
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tlvaa  of  thlB  Act  and  any  legislation  relating 
to  the  prodiictlon,  oonaervatlon,  distribution 
or  allocation  of  energy  or  energy  resoiirces 
by  order,  after  balancing  on  a  plant-by -plant 
basis  the  environmental  effects  of  use  of  coal 
against  the  need  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of 
such  legislation  relating  to  energy  or  energy 
resources,  prohibit,  as  Its  primary  energy 
aource,  the  burning  of  natural  gas  or  petro- 
leum products  by  any  major  fuel-burning 
Installation  (including  any  existing  electric 
powerplant)  which,  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Section,  has  the  capability  and 
reasonably  available  necessary  plant  equip- 
ment to  bum  coal.  Any  Installation  to  which 
such  an  order  applies  shaU  be  permitted  to 
use  coal  or  coal  byproducts  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  section  119 
of  this  Act.  and.  If  such  Installation  converts 
to  the  use  of  coal  as  fuel.  It  shall  not  until 
January  1.  1980,  be  prohibited  by  reason  of 
tbfl  i4>pUcatlon  of  any  air  pollution  require- 
ment from  burning  coal  which  Is  available 
to  such  Installation  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  |  119  of  this  Act.  To 
the  extent  coal  supplies  are  limited  to  less 
than  the  aggregate  amount  of  coal  supplies 
which  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  those  Installations  which  can 
be  expected  to  use  coal  (Including  Installa- 
tions to  which  orders  may  apply  under  this 
suboectlon),  the  President  shall  prohibit  the 
use  of  natural  gas  and  petroleum  products 
for  those  installatlona  where  the  use  of  coal 
will  have  the  least  adverse  environmental 
Impact  In  comparison  with  other  uses  of 
ooal.  A  prohibition  on  use  of  natural  gas 
and  petroleum  products  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  contingent  upon  the  availa- 
bility of  coal,  ooal  transportation  facilities. 
and  the  maintenance  of  reliability  of  service 
In  a  given  service  area.  The  President  may 
require  that  foesU  fuel -fired  electric  power- 
plants  In  the  early  planning  process,  other 
than  combustion  gas  turbine  and  combined 
cycle  luilts,  be  designed  and  constructed  so 
as  to  be  capable  of  using  coal  as  a  primary 
energy  source  Instead  of  or  in  addition  to 
other  foesll  fuels.  No  foesU  fuel-flred  electric 
powerplant  may  be  required  under  this  sec- 
tion to  be  designed  and  constructed,  if  (1) 
to  do  so  would  result  In  an  impairment  of 
reliability  or  adequacy  of  service,  or  (2)  If 
an  adequate  and  reliable  supply  of  coal  Is 
not  available  and  Is  not  expected  to  be 
available.  In  considering  whether  to  Impose 
a  design  and  construction  requirement  un- 
der this  subsection,  the  President  shall  con- 
sider the  existence  and  effects  of  any  con- 
tractual conunltment  for  the  constructlpn 
of  such  facilities  and  the  capability  of  the 
owner  or  operator  to  recover  any  capital 
Investment  made  as  a  result  of  the  conver- 
sion requirements  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  President  miy  by  rule  prescribe 
a  system  for  allocation  of  coal  to  users 
thereof  in  order  to  attain  the  objectives  spec- 
ified In  this  section. 

amrw  or  btatb  hcflemzntation  plans 

Sac.  10.  The  Clean  Air  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  section  131  as  foUows: 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  promptly  re- 
view an  state  Implementation  plans  and 
revisions  thereof  and  shall  determine  whether 
In  the  aggregate  (1)  avaUable  domestic  sup- 
plies ^fossil  fuels  or  (3)  supplies  of  con- 
trol systems,  are  adequate  to  enable  appli- 
cable emission  requirements,  standards  or 
limitations  to  be  met  within  the  date  set  for 
attainment  of  a  national  ambient  air  quality 
standard  under  this  Act. 

"(b)  If  the  Administrator  determines  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  that  such  supplies 
are  not  adequate,  he  shall.  In  accordance 
with  the  procedural  requirements  at  section 
113(a)(4),  extend  or  suspend  deadlines  for 
meeting  State  or  local  emission  requirements 
or  limitations,  as  he  determines  may  be  ap- 
propriate, on  a  souree-by-source  basis  for 
any  Bpeclflc  category  or  categories  of  sources. 
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Any  such  extension  shall  be  conditioned  upon 
such  Interim  requirements  as  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  are  necessary  (1)  to  mini- 
mize emissions  which  materially  contribute 
to  a  significant  rislc  to  the  health  of  persons 
prior  to  the  applicable  implementation  plan 
deadline  and  (2)  to  apsure  maintenance  of 
the  national  primary  ambient  air  quality 
standards  during  any  portion  of  such  ex- 
tension which  may  extend  past  such  dead- 
line. Such  Interim  requirements  shall  not  be 
construed  to  preclude  use  of  alternative  or 
intermittent  control  measures  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator determlnea  are  reliable  and  en- 
forceable. 

"(c)  In  determining  which  sources  or 
classes  of  sources  will  be  granted  an  exten- 
sion, the  Administrator  shall  consider  (1) 
the  ambient  air  quality  of  the  region  af- 
fected by  the  emlssiotis  of  the  individual 
source,  (2)  the  avaUablllty  of  domestic  low 
sulfur  fossil  fuel  to  ttie  Individual  source, 
and  (3)  the  effectiveness  of  individual  ex- 
tensions in  reducing  inadequacies  determined 
to  exist  under  subsection  (2)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  The  extensions  given  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  designed  to  achieve  national 
primary  ambient  air  quality  standards  and, 
taken  in  the  aggregate,  to  eliminate  the  def- 
icit in  domestic  fossil  fyels  and  compensate 
for  shortages  of  control  systems  determined 
to  exist  under  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section." 

"(e)  The  term  'applicable  implementa- 
tion plan  deadline'  has  the  same  meaning  as 
such  term  has  imder  section  119(b)  (2)  (B)." 

APPUCABIUTT   OF  THE  NATIONAL  ENVIHONMEN- 
TAL    POLICT    ACT 

Sec.  11.  The  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  section  122  as  follows : 

■"No  action  taken  under  section  120  of  this 
Act  shall,  for  a  period  of  1  year  after  initia- 
tion of  such  action,  be  deemed  a  major  Fed- 
eral action  significantly  affecting  the  quality 
of  the  human  environment  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  $56).  However,  before 
any  such  action  that  has  a  slgnlflcant  im- 
pact on  the  environment  is  taken.  If  prac- 
ticable, or  in  any  event  within  60  days  after 
such  action  is  taken,  an  environmental  eval- 
uation with  analysis  equivalent  to  that  re- 
quired under  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act,  to  the  great- 
est extent  practicable  within  this  time  con- 
straint, shall  be  prepared  and  circulated  to 
appropriate  Federal,  3tate,  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  to  the  public  for  a 
30-day  comment  perlotf  r.fter  which  a  pub- 
lic hearing  shall  be  held  upon  request  to 
review  outstanding  environmental  Issues. 
Such  an  evaluation  shall  not  be  required 
where  the  action  in  question  has  been  pre- 
ceded by  compliance  with  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  Any  such  action 
which  will  be  in  effect  for  more  than  a  one 
year  period  or  any  action  to  extend  an  ac- 
tion taken  under  section  120  to  a  total  peri- 
od of  more  than  1  year  shall  be  subject  to 
the  full  pro^-lslons  of  tihe  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act." 

AtrrOMOSILE    EMiaBION    STANDARDS 

Sec.  12.  Section  202  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  as  follows : 

Subsections  (b)(1)(A)  and  (b)(1)(B)  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(b)  (1)  (A)  The  regulations  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  applicable  to  emissions  of  carbon 
monoxide,  hydrocarbone.  and  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen from  light  duty  vehicles  In  model  years 
1975,  1976,  and  1977  s&all  be  the  standards 
established  In  the  Administrator's  decision 
of  April  11,  1973,  under  authority  of  this 
section  and  5  209.  This  shall  include  a  nitro- 
gen oxides  emission  standard  of  3.1  grams 
per  mile. 

(b)  (1)  (B)  The  regulations  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  applloable  to  emissions  of  carbon 


monoxide  and  bydrocait>onB  from  light  duty 
vehicles  and  engines  manufactured  during 
or  after  model  year  1978  shall  contain  stand- 
ards which  require  a  reduction  of  at  least  90 
per  centum  from  emissions  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  hydrocarbona  allowable  under  the 
standards  under  this  section  applicable  to 
light  duty  vehicles  and  engines  manufac- 
tured in  model  year  19f0. 

Subsection  (b)(1)  of  Section  202  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  addlqg  the  foUowlng  sub- 
paragraph (C). 

(C)  The  regulations  under  subsection  (a) 
applicable  to  emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen 
from  light  duty  vehicle*  and  engines  manu- 
factured during  or  after  model  year  1978 
shall  be  set  at  such  level  as  the  Administra- 
tor may  determine  appropriate  after  taking 
Into  account  air  quality,  energy  efficiency 
avallabUity  of  technology,  cost,  and  other 
pertinent  consideratlone.  The  Administrator 
shall  publish  for  public  comment  no  later 
than  January  1,  1976,  proposed  standards 
and  his  tentative  conefluslons  with  respect 
to  the  matters  he  is  required  to  consider 
under  this  subparagraph  and  shall  publish 
final  standards  and  hts  findings  regarding 
such  matters  no  later  than  November  30 
1976. 

Subsection  (b)  (5)  Is  repealed. 

U.S.  ENVmONMENTAL 

PROTJCnON  Agenct. 
Washington,  V.C.  March  22, 1974. 
Hon.  Gesau)  R.  Fohd, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PassmENT:  I  am  pleased  to  for- 
ward to  you  a  proposed  bill,  "The  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  197»",  which  is  designed 
to  improve  the  Federal-State  program  to 
achieve  clean  air. 

Air  pollution  directly  affects  all  of  our 
citizens  because  of  the  adverse  effects  on 
their  health  and  welfare  and  because  of  the 
increased  costs  they  pay  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices. The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970 
have  established  a  strong  and  effective  pro- 
gram to  protect  the  American  public  from 
the  adverse  health  effects  as  well  as  other 
effects  of  air  pollution.  Under  the  1970  law 
EPA  has  established  air  quality  standards  to 
protect  health  and  welHare.  The  States  have 
adopted  and  are  implementing  detailed  pro- 
grams to  ensure  compliance  vi-lth  the  stand- 
ards. The  automobile  industry  has  made  slg- 
nlflcant progress  In  reducing  motor  vehicle 
emissions.  States  and  localities  are  develop- 
ing transportation  contBol  strategies  that  will 
not  only  help  achieve  higher  air  quality,  but 
also  reduce  congestion  and  provide  more  bal- 
anced transportation  systems.  These  are  only 
illustrative  of  the  major  progress  that  the 
law  has  stimulated. 

Now,  with  more  thaa  three  years  of  ex- 
perience, we  are  In  a  portion  to  suggest  some 
specific  areas  in  which  the  law  needs  to  be 
strengthened  or  made  more  workable.  Tht 
amendments  which  we  are  suggesting  are  In- 
tended to  Improve  upoa  the  basic  thrust  of 
the  Act  and  to  take  Into  account  new  real- 
ities, particularly  the  energy  problems  which 
the  Nation  faces.  They  are  also  intended  to 
deal  realistically,  but  With  continued  firm 
commitment,  with  specific  problems  of  in- 
ability to  achieve  the  statutory  deadlines  for 
the  ambient  air  quality  standards  In  severe 
problem  areas  such  as  Ias  Angeles. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  the 
establishment  of  Air  Quality  Standards  de- 
signed to  protect  the  Katlon's  health  and 
welfare  and  development  by  the  States  of 
Implementation  plans  to  insure  attainment 
of  those  standards  by  designated  statutory 
deadlines. 

We  are  suggesting  three  changes  dealing 
wHh  the  statutory  deadlines  for  air  quality 
standards;  first,  to  provide  greater  flexibility 
In  dealing  with  tranap^tatlon  controls  for 
those  areas  heavily  Impacted  by  motor  ve- 
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hide  pollution;  second,  to  provide  for  EPA 
review  of  State  implementation  plans  in  or- 
der to  encourage  the  use  of  clean  fuels  In 
geographic  areas  of  moet  need;  and  third. 
when  necessary,  to  temporarily  extend  com- 
pliance dates  for  certain  stationary  source 
fuel  limitations. 

To  date,  transportation  controls  have  been 
proposed  for  38  metropolitan  areas.  Many  of 
these  communities  can  achieve  the  national 
photochemical  oxidant  and  carbon  monoxide 
ambient  air  quality  standards  by  inld-19T7 
through  the  application  of  new  motor  ve- 
hicle emission  standards,  stringent  station- 
ary source  standards  and  in  some  cases,  ad- 
ditional control  efforts,  such  as  Institution  of 
inspection  and  maintenance  programs  and 
greater  use  of  msiss  transit  and  car  pools.  A 
number  of  communities,  however,  are  so 
heavily  Impacted  by  motor  vehicle-related 
pollutants  that  severe  gasoline  rationing 
would  be  necessary  to  achieve  air  quality 
standards  within  the  statutory  deadline,  oven 
after  all  other  control  measures  were  Insti- 
tuted. 

We  are  proposing  that  for  those  commu- 
nities where  attainment  of  standards  by  1977 
would  cause  serious  economic  and  social  dis- 
ruption, EPA  be  authorized  to  allow  up  to  five 
additional  years  for  compliance  with  the  air 
quality  standards.  EPA  would  grant  this 
extra  time  only  if  all  reasonable  control  meas- 
ures imder  existing  plans  havo  been  or  will 
be  Instituted.  EPA  would  be  authorized  to 
provide  a  further  five-year  extension  In  those 
cases  where  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
achieve  compliance  within  the  first  five  years. 
Providing  additional  time  in  appropriate 
cases  will  enable  communities  to  attain  the 
flexibility  they  need  to  develop  the  long- 
term  transportation  system  solutions  neces- 
sary to  help  meet  air  quality  standards. 

In  developing  Implementation  plans  for 
sulfur  oxides  control,  many  States  did  not 
assess  the  aggregate  Impact  of  their  regula- 
tory requirements  on  available  fuel  supplies 
nationwide.  Our  projections  Indicate  that 
there  will  be  a  shortage  of  low-sulfur  content 
fuels  as  well  as  stack  gas  scrubbing  tech- 
nology, to  meet  the  deadline  In  the  Clean  Air 
Act  as  required  In  State  Implementation 
plans. 

In  addition,  we  are  proposing  authority  to 
permit  EPA  to  Issue  enforcement  orders  be- 
yond the  statutory  deadlines  in  the  Act.  In 
cases  where  the  extension  must  be  given  to 
sources  that  have  failed  to  make  good  faith 
efforts,  EPA  would  be  required  to  seek  crimi- 
nal or  civil  sanctions. 

We  are  proposing  a  review  of  State  Imple- 
mentation plans  to  Identify  State  emission 
regulations  that  require  the  use  of  lower  sul- 
fur fuel  than  Is  needed  to  meet  the  primary 
sir  quality  standards.  Baaed  on  this  review, 
EPA  could  Issue  enforcement  orders  through 
the  amendment  discussed  above,  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  eliminate  the  anticipated 
clean  fuels  deficit.  This  would  complement 
EPA's  current  voluntary  program  of  enoour- 
sgtng  revisions  of  State  Implementation  plans 
to  ensure  that  limited  clean  fuel  supplies 
are  available  where  needed  to  meet  health- 
related  primary  standards.  Neither  the  cur- 
rent program  nor  the  proposed  amendment 
would  infringe  on  the  Important  principle 
that  States  have  the  prerogative  to  adopt 
and  enforce  more  stringent  controls  If  they 
choose  to  do  so.  Such  revised  schedules  would 
ensure  that  the  primary  air  quality  stand- 
ards would  not  be  violated  and  that  attain- 
ment of  State  and  local  standards  will  be 
achieved  as  soon  as  possible. 

Enactment  of  this  proposal  wotild  have  the 
benefit  of  making  scarce  low-sulfur  fuels 
and  control  hardware  available  first  In  urban 
areas  where  they  are  most  needed,  allowing 
for  the  allocation  of  low  sulfur  fuels  and  new 
technology  In  the  most  logical  time  sequence 
to  meet  otir  air  quality  objectives. 

The  Nation's  energy  supply  problems  have 
been  exacerbated  by  greatly  Increasing  de- 
niand  which  has  resulted  In  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  crude  oil.  To  reverse  such 


dependence.  It  will  be  necessary  for  some  oU 
burning  power  plants  to  convert  to  coal. 

We  are  prc^>oslng  both  a  short  and  long- 
term  solution  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
These  proposals  are  similar  to  provisions  con- 
tained In  the  recently  vetoed  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act.  One  provision,  virtually  Identical 
to  that  In  the  Energy  Emergency  Act,  would 
provide  authority  for  the  President — through 
the  Federal  Energy  Offlce^to  ntiandate  coal 
conversion.  Accompanying  this  provision 
would  be  a  limited  exemption  to  the  Nation- 
al Environmental  Policy  Act  for  such  actions, 
which  was  also  covered  by  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act.  The  exemptions  would  be  for  only 
one  year  and  would  require  environmental 
analyses.  The  thrust  of  NEPA  is  protected 
since  any  long-term  conversion  would  have 
to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  NEPA. 

In  cases  where  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
has  mandated  coal  conversion,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  EPA  would  have  authority  to  tem- 
porarily suspend  any  emission  standard  or 
limitation  In  violation  of  primary  air  quality 
standards.  Once  the  applicable  deadline  un- 
der the  Clean  Air  Act  Is  reached — either  1975 
or  1977 —  the  source  would  be  required  to 
achieve  primary  standards  until  June  20, 
1980.  At  that  time,  the  source  would  have  to 
move  beyond  primary  standeirds  to  the  extent 
needed  to  achieve  emission  limitations  in 
the  original  State  Implementation  plan.  The 
Interim  requirement  to  achieve  primary 
standards  Is  a  departure  from  the  provision 
In  the  Energy  Emergency  Act,  which  appar- 
ently would  have  allowed  limited  violations 
of  the  primary  standard  during  the  period 
between  the  Implementation  plan  deadline 
and  the  final  deadline  for  this  authority. 

Although  EPA  can  establish  Federal  emis- 
sion standards  for  new  sources  and  also  for 
sources  emitting  hazardous  pollutants,  there 
are  occsislons  where  emission  limitations  are 
not  the  most  practical  method  of  control. 
For  example,  emission  standards  are  not  ap- 
propriate In  cases  where  emissions  from  a 
source  are  difficult  to  measure,  such  as  hydro- 
carbon emissions  from  gasoline  storage  tanks, 
or  in  cases  where  application  of  a  particular 
product  may  cause  the  problem,  such  as 
spraying  asbestos.  EPA  is  requesting  author- 
ity to  set  design  or  equipment  standards  for 
new  sovirces  and  hazardous  pollutants  when- 
ever the  limitations  of  measurement  tech- 
nology make  emission  limitations  imprac- 
ticable. Hence,  the  use  of  this  new  authority 
would  be  the  exception. 

Because  the  entire  risk  of  Innovative  tech- 
nology Is  borne  by  the  owner  of  a  source, 
there  Is  a  tendency  in  new  source  perform- 
ance standards  to  freeze  current  technology. 
In  order  to  encourage  development  of  new 
technology  by  the  private  sector,  we  are  pro- 
posing m  certain  exceptional  cases  to  waive 
Federal,  State,  and  local  emission  require- 
ments where  a  soiirce  would  use  a  new  con- 
trol technology  which  we  believe  will  either 
offer  significantly  greater  control  of  emis- 
sions or  the  same  level  of  emissions  as  the 
new  source  performance  standards  at  sub- 
stantially reduced  cost.  Demonstration  proj- 
ects of  this  type  would  only  be  allowed 
where  maintenance  of  the  health -related  air 
quality  standards  would  not  be  jeopardized. 
Currently,  EPA  Is  constrained  to  the  use  of 
criminal  penalties  to  enforce  stationary 
source  standards  and  limitations.  We  are 
proposing  to  expand  our  enforcement  author. 
Itles  to  Include  civil  penalties — up  to  $25,000 
for  each  day  of  violation.  Because  a  very 
vigorous  enforcement  program  will  likely  be 
required  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  It  Is  Important  that  we  have 
flexibility  m  the  application  of  sanctions.  In 
many  cases,  the  greater  flexibility  of  civil 
-  penalties  will  be  a  much  more  effective  mech- 
anism to  encourage  compliance  than  criminal 
penalties:  in  other  cases,  criminal  penalties 
will  be  more  appropriate. 

In  his  January  23,  1974,  message  to  the 
Congreos  on  measures  to  deal  with  the  energy 
cnals,  the  President  made  his  reooinmenda- 


tlons  for  extending  auto  emission  standards. 
He  stated  this  proposal  would  "permit  auto 
manufacturers  to  concentrate  greater  atten- 
tion on  improving  fuel  economy  while  re- 
taining a  fixed  target  for  lower  emissions. 
These  changes  can  be  made  without  signifi- 
cant effect  on  our  progress  in  improving  atr 
quality."  The  attached  language  would  ex- 
tend HC  and  CO  standards  at  the  1975  in- 
terim level  for  1976  and  1977  NOi  standards 
at  3.1  grams  per  mile  for  the  same  two  years. 
The  final  Item  of  our  proposed  legislation 
would  extend  the  authorizing  authorities  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  for  two  additional  years. 
Last  year,  the  Congress  extended  the  Act's 
authorizations  to  June  30,  1974,  at  the  Fiscal 
Year  1973  levels  of  $475  million.  We  are  pro- 
posing extending  the  Act  for  the  next  two 
fiscal  years  at  the  $475  million  level.  This 
amount  should  be  sufficient  to  carry  forward 
the  Nation's  air  pollution  control  program. 
These  above  amendments  have  been  dis- 
cussed intensively  throughout  the  Executive 
Branch  and  I  support  their  enactment.  There 
are,  however,  two  proposals  set  forth  in  At- 
tachments B  and  C  which  I  do  not  support. 
Nonetheless,  other  Executive  Branch  agencies 
l>elleve  they  are  needed  and  I  am  therefore 
forwarding  them  for  consideration  by  the 
Congress.  These  proposals  concern  "intermit- 
tent control  systems"  and  "significant  de- 
terioration." 

In  support  of  the  proposal  permitting  in- 
definite use  of  Intermittent  or  alternative 
control  systems,  other  agencies  state  that: 
(1)  such  systems  will  allow  some  utilities 
and  Industrial  sources  to  meet  ambient  air 
quality  standards  at  a  cost  significantly 
lower  than  the  cost  of  continuous  emission 
control  systems  and  with  a  smaller  energy 
penalty;  (2)  such  systems  involve  less  solid 
waste  than  some  of  the  scrubber  technol- 
ogies; and  (3)  that  use  of  such  systems  could 
encourage  the  coal  industry  to  make  greater 
investments  in  new  mines.  This  proposal 
would  permit  the  use  of  alternative  or  inter- 
mittent control  mecisures  indefinitely  as  long 
as  they  would  meet  national  ambient  air 
quality  standards. 

EPA's  concern  with  intermittent  control 
systems  as  a  permanent  control  strategy  rests 
heavily  on  information  becoming  increas- 
ingly available  as  to  the  effects  on  public 
health  of  the  sulfates  that  are  formed  in  the 
ambient  air  as  a  product  of  the  sulfur  oxide 
gaseous  emissions.  e;pa  studies  Indicate  that 
measurable  adverse  health  effects  are  present 
at  ambient  sulfate  levels  of  8-10  micrograms 
per  cubic  meter.  These  levels  are  exceeded  in 
large  parts  of  the  countn,-,  particularly  In  the 
Midwest  and  Northeast.  The  permitting  of 
uncontrolled  emissions  of  stilfiir  dioxide  ex- 
cept during  periods  of  adverse  meteorological 
conditions  would  be  expected  to  contribute 
In  a  major  way  in  ambient  a'.r  sulfate  load- 
ings. In  my  opinion,  therefore,  amending  the 
Act  to  encourage  indefinite  or  Intermittent 
control  systems  would  be  highly  Inappropri- 
ate, and  could  b4imore  costly  In  the  long  run 
should  new  requirements  to  deal  with  sul- 
fates force  expensive  retrofits. 

Recent  court  Interpretation  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  requires  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
to  establish  standards  to  prevent  "significant 
deterioration"  of  air  already  cleaner  than  re- 
quired by  national  ambient  air  quality 
standards  designed  to  protect  public  health 
and  welfare.  In  support  of  this  proposal 
other  agencies  state  that  the  effect  of  this 
Interpretation  Is  to  extend  the  Ftodaral  regu- 
latory authority  beyond  standards  set  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  welfare  and  to 
establish  a  new  criterion,  namely  the  qtiality 
in  a  given  area  at  the  time  the  Act  was 
passed.  They  feel  that  this  extension  of  the 
Federal  regulatory  authority  will  limit  the 
range  of  choice  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  economic  develc^iment  and  land  use 
matters  to  a  degree  deemed  unnecessary  and 
unwarranted.  This  proposal  would  removs 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  govsmsMnt  to 
promulgate  standards  more  strlnffsnt  than 
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thooe  set  to  protect  pxibUe  bMUth  or  weUare, 
but  would  not  rwnoTB  Um  auttacrlty  of  Stat* 
and  local  goTanunanta  to  aatabUah  and 
maintain  air  quaUty  standards  dsanar  than 
required  by  the  Pederal  govamment  sbould 
tbey  choose  to  do  so. 

Aa  a  result  of  eztenslTe  written  comments, 
public  bearings  and  Interagency  discussions, 
EPA  beUeves  tbat  meaningful  stepa  can  be 
taken  to  protect  areas  wttli  already  high  air 
quality  tbrough  clasatfleatlon  by  the  States 
of  geographic  areas  Into  one  oT  three  general 
classes: 

(1)  Air  quality  area  better  than  secondary 
standards  in  which  only  restricted  growth 
would  take  place; 

(2)  Air  quaUty  area  better  than  secondary 
standard  but  In  which  moderate  growth 
would  be  permitted. 

<8)  Air  quaUty  lerel  to  be  determined  by 
seooDdary  standards. 

The  final  classification  of  areas  Into  these 
categories  would  take  place  after  public 
hearlnga.  No  bard  emission  or  air  quaUty  In- 
crements would  be  promulgated  by  SPA  as 
limiting  factors.  Once  the  KPA  regulation 
would  not  provide  for  firm  maxim wtt»  incre- 
ments of  pollution.  It  Is  expected  that  court 
chaUenges  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  EPA 
promulgation  would  take  place. 

Because  of  the  potential  for  further  Utl- 
gatlon,  the  Importance  of  this  Issue  to  our 
environmental  and  energy  problems  and  the 
potential  Impact  of  SPA'S  regulations  on 
State  and  local  Und  use  responsibilities.  EPA 
believes  that  Congress  should  explore  all  al- 
ternatives for  dealing  with  the  slgnlfleant 
deterioration  Issue  In  testimony  and  debate. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that 
significant  progress  has  been  made  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  We  look  forward  to  early 
hearings  and  full  Congressional  debate  on 
these  proposals. 

Sincerely  yours. 

RUSSKLL  E.  TBah*, 

Adminlatratar. 

ATTACHiam-  B.  Legtslativz  Lamcuagx  That 
Would  tu.nxhaxn  the  Vkws  of  Otrxk 

ACSfCIXS     OI»     THB     ISSVX     OF     SlGmFICANT 
DmUORATIOIf 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SIGNmCANT  DXTEXIOBATTON 

Section  101(b)  (1)  of  the  CTean  Air  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  to  protect  and  enhance  the  quality 
of  the  Nation's  air  resources  by  establishing, 
achieving,  and  maintaining  national  ambient 
air  quaUty  standards,  standards  of  perform- 
ance of  new  stationary  sources,  and  national 
emission  standards  for  hazardous  air  pol- 
lutants so  as  to  promote  the  public  health 
and  welfare  and  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  Nation,  but  nothing  in  this  Act  Is  In- 
tended to  require  or  authorize  the  establish- 
ment by  the  Administrator  of  standards  more 
stringent  than  primary  and  secondary  ambi- 
ent air  quality  standards; ". 

Attachmemt  C.  Legislative  Language  That 
Would  Implement  the  Views  of  Otrbi 
Agencies  on  the  Issue  or  Intermtttent 
Gonteols 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TNTEXMiriENT  0«  ALTERKATtVE  CONTROL 
KXASURES 

Section  110  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  subsection  (h)  which  reads  as 
follows: 

"(h)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  bo  con- 
strued to  precludes  use  of  sdtematlve  or 
Intermittent  control  measures  which  the 
Administrator  detemnnes  are  reUable  and 
enforceable  and  which  he  determines  will 
permit  attainment  and  maintenance  of  the 
national  amblen^  air  quaUty  standards." 


By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  3289.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  10,  7939  (53  Stat.  1347),  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  10,  1939  (53 
Stat.  1347) . 

The  act  of  August  10,  1939,  added  to 
the  Kanlksu  National  Forest,  Wash.,  cer- 
tain lands  owned  or  in  course  of  acquisi- 
tion by  the  United  States.  The  described 
Itinds  totaled  459,400  acres  consisting  of 
the  following  ownership: 

Acres 
Lands  purchased    by   Resettlement 

Administration 238,000 

Public  domain  lands 98,200 

Lands  owned  by  State  of  Washing- 
ton   24.800 

Privately  owned  lands 98,300 

I  469,400 

Section  2  of  the  act  provided  that  any 
of  the  privately  owned  lands  may  be 
accepted  in  exchange  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  con- 
solidate national  forest  lands,"  approved 
March  20,  1922  (42  Stat.  465,  as  amended 
16  U.S.C.  485.  486) .  My  proposed  amend- 
ment would  remove  the  apparent  limita- 
tion contained  in  the  1939  act  that  only 
privately  owned  lands  may  be  accepted  in 
exchange  and,  therefore,  allow  the  ac- 
ceptance of  any  non-Ftderal  lands  in  ex- 
change, including  other  publicly  o^^-ned 
lands.  This  would  be  consistent  with  the 
general  exchange  authority  provided  in 
the  1922  act. 

The  State  of  Washington  is  Inter- 
ested in  exchanging  lands  which  are 
scattered  throughout  the  area  added  to 
the  national  forest  by  the  1939  act.  These 
lands  are  chiefly  valuable  for  national 
forest  purposes.  The  Forest  Service  in- 
ventory indicates  that  approximately 
21,000  acres  of  land  in  the  area,  new  held 
by  public  authorities,  would  be  consid- 
ered desirable  for  possible  acquisition  for 
national  forest  purposes.  Acquisition  of 
such  lands  would  facilitate  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  adjacent  national  forest 
lands  and  such  acquisition  would  also 
appear  to  be  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  State  and  local  government. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  also 
conflnn  two  exchanges  which  were  inad- 
vertently completed  with  Pend  Oreille 
Coimty  under  the  general  provisions  of 
the  act  of  March  20, 1922. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3289 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tha  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  August  Id,  1939  (53  Stat.  1350) 
Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  Any  of  the  n©n-Federal  lands  de- 
scribed In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  may 
be  accepted  In  exchange  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  consolidate 
national  forest  lands",  approved  March  20, 
1S22,  as  amended  (42  Stat.  465;  43  Stat.  1090) . 
AU  of  such  lands  so  accepted  In  exchange 
shall  thereupon  be  added  to  and  made  a  part 
of  the  national  forest  la  which  they  are  lo- 
cated and  shall  thereafter  be  administered 
under  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 


the  national  forests.  Laads  received  In  ex- 
change  or  purchased  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shaU  be  open  t^  mineral  locatUuu, 
mineral  development,  and  patent.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  mining  laws  of  the  United 
States." 

Sec.  2.  AU  exchanges  made  prior  to  the 
date  of  this  Act  Involving  any  non-Federal 
lands  within  the  area  described  In  section  i 
of  the  Act  of  August  10,  1939  (63  Stat.  1347) 
are  hereby  approved  and  confirmed. 


By  Mr.  JAVITS  (by  request) : 

8.  3290.  A  bill  to  improve  and  extend 
the  Pubhc  Health  and  National  Health 
Service  Corps  scholarship  training  pro- 
gram. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welllare. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
joined  with  Senators  Kennedy  and  Mac- 
NusoN  in  introducing  legislation  (8. 
3181)  which  propose<]  modifications  in 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  to 
make  it  more  attractive  In  recruiting 
physicians,  dentists,  and  other  health 
professionals  to  serve  in  manpower 
shortage  areas.  Today  t  introduce,  on  re- 
quest, the  adminlnttration's  Public 
Health  and  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Scholarship  Training  Program 
Amendments  of  1974.  The  administra- 
tion bill  is  designed  to  extend  and  expand 
the  program  of  scholarship  assistance 
available  to  health  professionals  who  will 
commit  themselves  to  serving  in  this  Na- 
tion's many  health  manpower  scarcity 
areas. 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps 
has,  since  its  beginning  in  1971,  pro- 
vided for  many  American  communities 
the  only  hope  of  recruiting  a  physician 
or  other  health  professional  to  serve  the 
medical  needs  of  its  citizens.  Today,  3 
years  after  its  start,  thf  Corps  has  staffed 
183  sites  with  needed  doctors,  nurses,  and 
other  health  professionals.  In  the  near 
future  this  program  will  reach  other 
communities  across  this  Nation. 

An  integral  part  of  the  recruitment 
efforts  of  the  Corps  is  the  system  of 
scholarship  assistance  established  In 
1972  by  the  Emergency  Health  Person- 
nel Act.  Under  this  program,  health  pro- 
fessionals receive  up  to  4  years  of  schol- 
arship and  stipend  assistance  in  return 
for  service  as  a  commissioned  officer  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  or  as  a  civilian 
member  of  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps.  The  act  authorized  $3  million  for 
this  program  for  fiscal  1974. 

This  bill  would  extend  and  expand 
this  scholarship  program  to  allow  stu- 
dents supported  under  this  program  to 
be  assigned  to  any  civilian  or  uniformed 
Federal  health  program.  This  bill  would: 

Authorize  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
program  "such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary"; 

Extend  the  program  for  an  indefinite 
period  beyond  fiscal  year  1974;  and 

Authorize  assignment  of  the  pro- 
gram's participants  to  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps,  and  "to  such  other 
uniformed  or  civilian  Federal  health 
service  as  the  Secretary  may  determine 
is  appropriate." 

I  believe  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  would  strengthen  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps'  ability  to  recruit 
physicians  and  other  health  profession- 
als and  at  the  same  time  strengthen  the 
ability  of  medically  underserved  areas 
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to  recruit  and  retain  such  health  pro- 
fessionals is  essentlaL 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  and  S. 
311,  which  recently  I  joined  with  Sena- 
tors Kennedy  and  Magnitson  m  mtro- 
ducing,  are  important  steps  toward  as- 
suring an  adequate  future  supply  of 
health  professionals  for  those  areas  of 
this  country  which  have  in  the  past  been 
denied  needed  health  care  services  and  I 
believe  the  Congress  should  act  promptly 
on  these  measures  to  fashion  the  most 
effective  single  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare's  letter  of  trans- 
mittal, the  bill,  and  a  list  of  HEW  des- 
ignated health  manpower  shortage  su'eas 
in  New  York  State,  by  profession,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3290 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •'Public  Health 
and  National  Health  Service  Corps  Scholar- 
ship Training  Program  Amendments  of 
1974'. 

Ssc.  2.  (a)  Section  225(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "other  units  of  the  Service"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "such  other  uni- 
formed or  civilian  Federal  health  service 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  is  appro- 
priate." 

(b)  Section  225(b)(3)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "be  eligible  for, 
or  hold,  an  appointment  as  a  commissioned 
officer  in  the  Regular  or  Reserve  Corps  of 
the  Service  or"  and  inserting  "or  in  such 
other  uniformed  or  clvUian  Federal  health 
service  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  Is 
appropriate"  after  the  word  "Corps". 

(c)  Section  225(b)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "In  the  Commis- 
sioned Corps  of  the  Service  or"  and  insert- 
ing "or  In  such  other  uniformed  or  civilian 
Federal  health  service  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  Is  appropriate"  after  the 
word  "Corps". 

(d)  Section  225(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed (1)  by  amending  the  first  clause  of  the 
first  sentence  to  read  "A  person  partici- 
pating in  the  Program  shaU  be  obligated 
foUowlng  completion  of  academic  train- 
ing to  serve  as  a  civilian  member  of  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  or  in  such 
other  uniformed  or  civilian  Fedaral  health 
aervlce  as  the  Secretary  may  determine 
U  appropriate,":  (2)  by  strUtlng  out  the 
second  sentence;  and  (3)  by  amending  the 
last  sentence  by  inserting  "Federal  health" 
before  the  word  "facmty".  by  placing  a 
period  after  the  word  "faclUty",  and  by 
rtriklng  out  "of  the  Service  or  other  facu- 
lty of  the  National   Health   Service   Corps  " 

(e)  Section  226(1)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
loUows. 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  Program." 

8bc.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  with 
•eepect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
ending  after  June  30,  1974. 

Depaktmknt  or  Health, 
Education,  and  Wxlfabx, 

November  12, 1973. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastlaicd. 
fnsident  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Seyiate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbax  Ma.  PRKamEWT;  Enclosed  with  this 
letter  is  a  draft  of  legislation,  "TV)  improve 
Wd  expand  the  Public  and  National  Health 
"•fvlce  Corps  Scholarship  Training  Progtmm." 


On  October  27,  1972,  the  President  ap- 
proved Public  Law  92-686,  "The  Emergency 
Health  Personnel  Act  Amendments  of  1972." 
Section  5  of  that  statute  added  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  a  new  section  225,  which 
caUed  upon  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  V^elfare  to  establish  the  PubUc 
Health  and  National  Health  Service  Corps 
Scholarship  Training  Program,  m  order  to 
obtain  trained  health  professionals  for  the 
Corps  and  other  units  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Participants  in  the  Program  could 
receive  up  to  four  years  of  scholarship  and 
stipend  assistance.  In  return  for  which  they 
would  be  obliged  to  serve  either  as  a  commis- 
sioned officer  in  the  Service  or  as  a  civilian 
member  of  the  Corps  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  one  year  for  each  year  of  training  re- 
ceived under  the  Program.  Persons  faUing  to 
meet  their  obligations  imder  the  Program 
would  be  liable  for  repayment,  with  Interest, 
of  the  Federal  support  they  received.  The  sec- 
tion authorizes  appropriations  for  the  Pro- 
gram of  $3  million  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  Administration  strongly  supports  the 
objectives  of  section  225.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  believes  It 
offers  the  potential  not  only  of  assuring  an 
adequate  future  supply  of  health  profession- 
als to  meet  essential  Federal  health  care  de- 
livery responsibilities,  but  also  of  truly  open- 
ing the  door  of  a  healtu  professions  education 
to  sizeable  numbers  of  deserving  students,  in- 
cluding many  from  disadvantaged  social  or 
economic  backgrounds.  The  preliminary  ex- 
perience of  the  Department  of  Defense  with 
its  similar  health  professions  scholturshlp 
program  (authorized  by  P.L.  93-426)  Is 
grounds,  we  think,  for  optimism  over  the 
long-run  promise  of  the  Program. 

For  these  reasons,  the  President's  1974 
Budget  contemplates  not  only  full  funding 
for  U\is  Program,  but  a  substantial  expan- 
sion of  tlie  Program  beyond  Its  present  au- 
thorization level,  for  a  total  of  $22.5  million 
in  1974.  Funding  of  the  Program  at  that 
level  would  provide  full  support  for  in  excess 
of  2.000  health  professions  students,  and 
would  accompany  the  phasing  out  of  the 
traditional  scholarship  programs  operated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Health  Manpower  Education 
In  the  Health  Resources  Administration.  The 
basic  philosophy  reflected  In  these  proposals 
is  that  the  public  is  entitled  to  public  serv- 
ice from  those  Individuals  who  are  beneficiar- 
ies of  special  scholarship  assistance  while 
receiving  their  health  professions  degrees. 
The  traditional  scholarship  programs — which 
do  not  require  such  service — are  Inconsist- 
ent with  that  principle. 

The  provisions  of  section  225  as  presently 
drawn,  however,  are  uunecessarlly  restrictive. 
The  appropriations  authorization  not  only  ia 
too  low  to  permit  fundmg  of  the  Program 
at  $22.5  million,  but  In  addition  covers  only 
fiscal  year  1974.  We  beUeve  that  substan- 
tially larger  funding  than  t3  mUUon  Is  war- 
ranted for  this  Program  and  that  It  should 
be  available  for  use  Indefinitely. 

We  also  believe  that  It  would  be  desirable 
for  the  Secretary  to  have  clear  and  unambig- 
uous authority  to  assign  participants  in  the 
Program  to  any  clviUan  or  uniformed  Fed- 
eral health  service.  The  National  Health 
Service  Corps  and  other  health  service  de- 
livery programs  of  this  Department  would 
doubtless  be  the  primary  users  of  the  Pro- 
gram participants,  and  perhaps  In  the  short 
run  would  be  the  sole  users.  At  some  future 
time,  however,  the  Secretary  might  deter- 
mine that  certain  of  the  participants  could 
more  appropriately  serve  elsewhere  In  the 
Department,  or  even  in  other  Federal  agen- 
cies {e.g..  the  Veterans  Administration)  cw 
State  or  local  governmental  units.  It  would 
be  preferable  to  not  have  to  appoint  individ- 
uals to  the  commissioned  corps  of  the  Pub- 
Uc Health  Service  In  order  to  do  thU.  but 
rather  to  be  able  to  assign  them  directly  to 
other  health  service  duties. 
The  enclosed  draft  legislation,  accordingly. 


Is  intended  to  expand  the  authorities  in  the 
present  section  225.  Brlefiy,  the  biU  would: 

Authorize  to  be  appropriated  for  the  Pro- 
gram "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"; 

Extend  the  Program  for  an  Indefinite 
period  beyond  fiscal  year  1974;  and 

Authorize  assignment  of  the  Programs 
participants  to  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps,  and  "to  such  other  uniformed  or 
aivUian  Federal  health  service  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  is  appropriate." 

We  believe  that  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  an  hnportant  step  toward  as- 
suring an  adequate  future  supply  of  health 
professionals  for  meeting  essential  Federal 
health  care  responslbUitles.  and  would 
significantly  improve  the  possibUity  of  a 
health  professions  education  for  large  num- 
bers of  worthy  students.  Accordingly  we 
urge  the  Congress  to  give  favorable  consider- 
tlon  to  the  measure. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  legislation,  enactment  of 
which  would  be  m  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President.  f  "b     "» 

Sincerely, 

Prank  c.  Cari-ucci, 

Enclosure.  ''"""^  Secretary. 

Health  Manpower  Shortage  Areas  n*  New 

YoaK  State 

(As  designated  by  the  Department  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare) 

physicians 

AUegheny. 

Morrlslana,  Mott  Haven,  Lincoln  Hospital 
South  Bronx,  Area  34,  PeUxam  Bay— Bronx 
County.  ' 

Allegheny  VUlage— Cattaraugus  County 
Cato — Cayuga  County. 
Norwlck — Chenango  County. 
Delaware. 

Chateaugay— Franklhi  County. 

Greene. 

Herkimer. 

Bushwlck,        Gravesend, 
Greenpoint,     Brownsville 
ough)— Kings  County. 

Lewis. 

Livingston. 

Madison. 

Rochester— Monroe        County 
Health  Center). 

Central     Harlem — (Manhattan 
New  York  County. 

Utlca— Paxton    Hospital    and 
Oneida  County. 

Orleans. 

Oswego. 

Mariners    Harbor    (Staten   Island)    Rich- 
mond County. 
Saratoga. 
Schoharie. 
Schuyler. 

Perklnsvllle  —  Project  Reach  —  Steuben 
County. 
Tioga. 

Washington. 
Wayne. 
Wyoming. 

PENIiaX'B 

South  Bronx,  area  M. 

Clinton. 

Cortland. 

Chateaugay — ^Franklin  County. 

Hamilton. 

Lewis. 

Orleans. 

Northeast  portion  of  Tfonnaolaor  Ooanty 

St.  Lawrence. 

Saratoga. 

Schoharie. 

Schuyler. 

Tioga. 

Wayne. 

PODIATRISTS 

Allegheny,  Cattaraugus,  Chenango,  Dela- 
ware, Essex,  Franklin,  Greene,  Herkimer 
Lewis. 


Williamsburg. 
(Brooklyn     Bor- 


(Speclfic 

Borough ) 

BoonvlUe — 
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Livingston,  Msdlson,  Oneida.  Orleans, 
Oewego.  St.  Lawrence.  Saratoga,  Schenectady. 

Scholiarle,  Seneca,  Tlog&.  Tompkins,  XTlster, 
Washington.  Wayne.  Wyoming,  Yates. 

OFTOlfXnUSTS 

Allegheny.  Bronx.  Chenango.  Pulton.  Jeff- 
erson, Lewis,  Niagara.  Orleans,  Saratoga, 
Schuyler,  Tioga.  Washington.  Wyoming. 

VRXalNAKIANS 

Bronx.  Erie,  Hamilton,  Kings,  New  York, 
Niagara,  Queens.  Richmond,  Schenectady. 


By  Mr.  BELLMON: 

8.  3291.  A  bill  to  return  to  the  Con- 
gress, through  the  Implementation  of 
procedural  reforms,  the  ability  to  insure 
that  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
through  the  administrative  process  shall 
reflect  the  intent  of  Congress.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  would 
restore  the  ultimate  decisionmaking 
power  over  the  affairs  of  this  coimtry  to 
the  American  people.  This  bill  will  return 
the  control  of  the  sprawling  American 
bureaucracy  to  the  Congress,  and  most 
importantly,  to  the  American  people. 

The  problems  we  now  face  in  control- 
ling the  agencies  and  bureaus  have 
evolved  over  time.  Certainly  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  did  not  anticipate  them. 
When  the  first  regulatory  agency,  the 
ICC,  was  formed  in  the  late  1800's  there 
was  no  way  to  predict  the  eventual  ex- 
pansion of  regulatory  agencies.  As  the 
problems  of  the  Nation  have  increased, 
the  laws  have  become  more  complex  and 
prolific  and  the  discretion  granted  the 
administrators  has  exploded.  Congress 
has  shared  its  responsiUlity  by  giving 
agencies  and  departments  the  power  to 
issue  regulations,  licenses,  and  permits  if 
the  agency  deems  it  to  be  "in  the  public 
interest." 

For  example,  the  management  of  na- 
tional forests  and  national  parks  is  left 
to  Federal  agencies  which  In  turn  pro- 
mulgate regulations  governing  the  use  of 
those  properties  but  seldom  allow  the 
public  voice  to  be  heard  against  any  plan 
of  the  agency.  Implementation  of  regula- 
tions concerning  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  are  left  to  those  admin- 
istrators in  Washington  who  for  the  most 
part  have  never  worked  in  private  enter- 
prise and  do  not  understand  the  practi- 
calities and  expenses  Involved  In  many  of 
the  regulations  which  they  require.  These 
regulations  apply  equally  to  the  giants  of 
industry  as  well  as  the  smallest  least 
sophisticated  business  in  the  country.  The 
examples  go  on  and  on  and  cover  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  from  food  stamps  and 
school  limch  programs  to  the  spraying 
of  forests  and  grasslands  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  certain  species  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
to  the  location  of  highways,  to  the  loca- 
tion of  missile  bases,  disposal  of  sewage 
and  industrial  wastes,  building  of  dams, 
description  of  safety  standards  on  oil 
wells,  professional  review  standards  for 
doctors,  user  fees  for  publicly  owned  rec- 
reation areas  and  environmental  regula- 
tions imposed  on  lndei>endent  oil  drillers. 

All  sections  of  society,  corporations  as 
well  as  the  worldngman  and  the  poor, 
are  affected  by  these  broad  generalized 
grants  of  authority  to  administrative 
agencies.  Different  segments  of  society 


are  in  a  position  to  defend  themselves 
against  arbitrary  agency  action  to  vary- 
ing degrees  depending  on  their  own  re- 
sources and  legal  abilities.  The  voices  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  are  never 
heard,  as  provisions  for  official  protest 
are  complicated.  Ttie  administrative 
agencies  largely  dictate  their  ova.  de- 
sires. Anyone  who  has  attempted  to  op- 
pose a  Federal  agency  in  its  promulga- 
'^^n  of  regulations  will  understand  the 
feeling  of  futility  which  is  held  by  the 
people  across  this  land. 

Many  agencies,  most  notably  those 
which  have  been  granted  the  authority  to 
disburse  money  for  various  Federal  pro- 
grams to  individuals,  orgsmizations,  and 
to  the  States,  liave  almost  the  absolute 
power  to  turn  on  and  off  the  flow  of 
money.  If  a  university  or  hospital  does 
not  comply  with  an  agency's  regulations, 
the  fimding,  which  is  their  lifeline,  may 
be  cut  off.  The  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions which  are  extremely  complex  and 
confusing  to  even  the  well  educated  are 
the  source  of  agency  power.  These  rules 
and  regulations  are  the  conduit  through 
which  the  agency  imposes  its  views  upon 
the  general  public,  and  the  practical  op- 
portunities for  protest  are  limited.  Argu- 
ably, the  opportunities  for  protest  are 
present  because  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  However,  if  only  a  hand- 
ful of  small  businessmen  or  small  farm- 
ers are  affected  by  a  regulation,  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  hire  a  Washington 
lawyer  to  represent  them  before  the 
agencies.  It  Is  a  David  against  Goliath 
situation.  However,  the  prognosis  for  the 
final  outcome  is  not  as  hopeful  as  in  the 
latter  situation. 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  would  be 
to  provide  a  check  on  those  agencies  and 
the  check  would  be  imposed  by  the  Con- 
gress from  which  the  agency's  power  is 
derived.  The  values  at  stake  are  of  con- 
stitutional Impact  and  importance.  Why, 
with  few  checks  and  balances,  should  the 
public  stand  by  while  a  faceless  bureau- 
crat in  some  Federal  agency  makes  de- 
cisions which  affect  their  very  liveli- 
hood? Why  should  the  Congress  allow  the 
laws  to  be  emasculated  by  the  agencies 
and  bureaus  in  Washington?  The  agen- 
cies have  promulgated  regulations  so  ex- 
tensive and  so  complex  that  the  public 
has  been  denied  the  effective  representa- 
tion which  they  sent  to  Congress.  That 
representation  has  been  misplaced  and 
displaced  throughout  the  Federal  agen- 
cies. The  effect  has  been  to  reduce  the 
respect  which  the  American  people  have 
for  the  Government.  Government  Is  un- 
responsive to  their  needs,  and  a  sense  of 
futility  overwhelms  them.  As  Winston 
Churchill  remarked: 

If  you  have  10,000  regulations,  you  destroy 
all  respect  for  the  lavr. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  restore 
this  lost  respect  for  the  law.  and  to  re- 
store that  respect  by  returning  the  com- 
mand of  this  Government  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  tJiat  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  full  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed!  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  3291 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 301  of  Title  18,  United  States  Code  li 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(a)  Tbe  head  of  an  executive  department 
or  military  department  |nay  prescribe  regu- 
lations for  the  government  of  his  depart- 
ment, the  conduct  of  Ita  employees,  the  dis- 
tribution and  performance  of  Its  business, 
and  the  ctistody,  use,  and  preservation  of  Its 
records,  papers,  and  property.  This  section 
does  not  authorlise  withholding  Information 
from  the  public  or  limiting  the  availability 
of  records  to  the  public. 

(b)  That  upon  the  promulgation  of  pro- 
posed rules  and  regulations  Implementing 
public  laws,  the  committee  of  origin,  whether 
in  the  Senate  or  In  the  Bouse  of  Represent- 
atives, shaU  give  approval  or  disapproval  at 
said  rules  and  regulations  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  submission  of  said  rules  and 
regulations. 

(c)  In  the  event  the  (aid  committee  falls 
to  disapprove  the  proposed  rules  and  regula- 
tions within  sixty  days,  auch  abstention  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  approvsal  of  said  rules  and 
regulations. 


By  Mr.  DOMEKICI: 

S.  3293.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  consultation 
with  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  certain  States  to  contain  and 
render  harmless  uranium  mill  tailings, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  testt- 
mony  by  officials  of  both  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  indicate  to 
me  that  a  potentially  serious  health 
hazard  may  exist  in  several  of  our  West- 
em  States.  This  hazard  arises  from  18 
separate  abandoned  uranium  mill  sites 
that  are  either  completely  or  partially 
imstabilized.  Blimtly,  these  sites  are  now 
uncovered  and  the  dust  from  these  sitei 
blows  far  from  where  the  sites  them- 
selves are  located. 

In  my  State  of  New  Mexico,  we  have 
two  of  the  largest  sites.  Near  Grants, 
N.  Mex.,  are  sites  of  55  and  40  acres,  with 
the  larger  of  the  two  sites  containing 
2,684,000  tons  of  tailings.  This  is  more 
material  than  that  at  iJiy  other  such  site. 
Therefore,  New  Mexicans  have  a  stake 
in  the  present  AEC-BPA  probe  of  these 
sites  and  their  danger  to  human  and  ani- 
mal populations.  I  want  to  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  am  pleased  that  theae 
two  agencies  are  Invtstigating  this  sit-' 
nation.  I 

I  am  Introducing  today  a  bill  that 
would  empower  the  Atomic  Energy  C<Mn- 
mission,  in  consultation  with  the  UA 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  to  pay 
up  to  75  percent  of  the  costs  of  State  pro- 
grams to  assess  the  dangers  of  exposure 
of  individuals  to  the*  tailing  sites  and 
to  establish  appropriate  remedial  action 
to  limit  the  exposure  of  individuals  to 
radiation  emanating  from  uranium  mill 
tailings. 

Documented  testimony  by  Utah  State 
health  officials  indicates  a  health  hazard. 
We  must  know  the  precise  nature  of  any 
hazard  to  other  citizens  In  other  Statee, 
if  any,  and  what  action  should  be  taken 
to  protect  these  citizens. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  frighten  or  alarm 
anyone  unnecessarily.  However,  we 
should  know  the  facts  as  promptly  as 
possible  and  what  action  is  required  by 
these  facts. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  its  entirety  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3293 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In 
recognition  of  the  problems  caused  by  con- 
centrations of  radon  222  In  the  vicinity  of 
unstsblllzed  uranium  taUings  pUes,  located 
in  the  States  of  New  Mexico,  CoI(Hado,  Texas, 
Arizona,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Wyoming,  and 
the  need  for  stabUlzatlon  and  containment 
of  such  piles  In  controUlng  radon  emana- 
tion; and  because  of  the  danger  to  public 
health  of  atmospheric  concentrations  of 
radon  222,  the  Aton[ilc  Energy  Commission, 
In  consultation  with  the  United  States  Xn- 
vlronmental  Protection  Agency,  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  enter  Into  co- 
c^ratlve  arrangements  with  such  States 
under  which  the  Conunlsslon  wlU  provide 
not  In  excess  of  75  per  centum  of  the  coeta 
of  State  programs  to  be  conducted  In  the 
areas  of  the  imconsoUdated  tailings  sites  of 
assessment  of,  and  appropriate  remedial  ac- 
tion to  limit  the  exposure  of  individuals  to, 
radiation  emanating  from  uranium  mUl 
tailings. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

S.  3294.  A  bill  to  provide  the  employees 
of  States  and  political  subdivisions  there- 
of shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act;  and 

S.  3295.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right 
of  employees  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively  which  safeguards  the  public 
Interest  and  promotes  the  free  and  unob- 
structed fiow  of  commerce.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

PUBUC  EMPLOTEK  COIXBCTIVK  BABGAINING  BILLS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  which 
would  provide  collective  bargaining 
rights  for  the  employees  of  States  and 
local  governments.  I  believe  that  the  time 
is  right  for  the  Congress  to  examine  the 
question  of  labor  relations  in  the  public 
sector. 

There  are  something  over  10  million 
employees  of  States  and  local  govern- 
ments in  this  country,  employed  by  over 
80,000  units  of  government.  Statistics 
show  that  the  public  sector  Is  the  fastest 
growing  sector  of  the  job  market. 

Governing  labor  relations  in  this  vast 
segment  of  the  economy  is  a  patchwork 
of  State  laws  and  local  ordinances,  ex- 
ecutive orders,  patterns  of  practice,  and, 
aU  too  often,  the  individual  whims  of 
public  officials. 

Public  employees  who  strike  In  my 
home  State  of  New  Jersey  have  been 
jailed,  while  other  men  and  women,  ex- 
ercising the  same  rights  cm  the  same  jobs 
across  the  State  line  in  Pennsylvania  may 
be  protected  by  State  law.  This  lack  of  a 
system  for  deaUng  fah-ly  with  labor  rela- 
ooos  problems  in  the  public  sector  re- 
sults In  more  strikes,  slowdowns,  "blue 
flu,"  and  employee  dissatisfaction. 

In  the  absence  of  a  system  for  dealing 


with  labor  relations  problems  in  the  pub- 
lic sector,  the  employees  of  Garrett  Coun- 
ty, Md.,  once  struck  for  227  days  because 
the  county  refused  to  bargain  with  the 
labor  union  which  represented  them. 
The  sanitation  workers'  strike  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  during  which  the  Reverend 
Martin  Luther  King  was  tragically  mur- 
dered, came  about  because  those  sanita- 
tion workers  had  no  place  but  the  streets 
to  take  their  demands  for  a  dues  payroll 
checkoff. 

Lack  of  a  meaningful  legislative  basis 
for  collective  bargaining  and  an  accom- 
panying guarantee  of  the  rights  to  or- 
ganize all  too  often  results  in  intimida- 
tion of  mrai  and  women  who  seek  to  exer- 
cise their  right  to  organize  and  join  a 
union.  Teachers  in  Kansas  were  harassed 
and  intimidated  by  their  local  school 
board  and  were  left  with  two  courses  of 
action  to  resolve  their  disagreemoit:  a 
strike  or  a  lawsuit.  They  chose  the  lat- 
ter course  and  after  over  2  years,  their 
case  is  still  in  Utlgation.  Teachers  in 
small  midwestem  towns  were  threatened 
with  dismissal  if  they  refused  to  ratify 
employment  contracts  which  were  detri- 
mental to  their  interests. 

In  New  York  City,  a  dispute  arose  in 
the  city  hospitals  because  the  employers 
refused  to  address  hospital  workers  as 
"Mr."  or  "Mrs."  rather  than  the  more 
demeaning  names  they  were  being  called. 

Congress  should  now  bring  some  order 
to  public  sector  labor  relations.  We  rec- 
ognized in  the  1930's  that  labor  relations 
in  the  private  sector  had  an  effect  on 
commerce  and  were  therefore  within  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate.  The  same 
is  true  for  the  pubUc  sector.  In  addition 
to  all  the  salaries  paid  by  State  and  local 
governments,  States  and  local  govern- 
ments purchase  goods  in  interstate  com- 
merce and  raise  funds  in  the  interstate 
money  market.  In  this  year  alone.  Con- 
gress will  extend  to  the  States  over  $38 
billion  tn  financial  assistance.  State  and 
local  government  spending  generated 
$135  billion  of  spending  in  the  private 
sector.  Clearly,  anything  which  affects 
the  functioning  of  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments affects  commerce  and  is  regu- 
lable by  Congress. 

We  shall  also  serve  the  public  interest 
by  regulating  labor  relations  in  this  sec- 
tor of  the  economy,  for  it  is  the  citizens 
of  our  States  and  cities  who  feel  the  ef- 
fects of  the  inability  of  their  govern- 
ments to  maintain  stable  relations  with 
their  employees.  Although  the  strike  is 
used  only  rarely  in  the  public  sector,  it 
directly  affects  the  lives  of  Americans 
when  it  occiu^.  Long  experience  Indicates 
the  best  way  to  prevent  labor  unrest  is  to 
provide  a  framework  for  handling  labor 
relations  matters  In  a  fair  and  routinized 
manner.  That  is  what  these  bills  provide. 

Thirty-eight  years  ago,  when  we 
passed  the  Wagner  Act,  we  brought  order 
to  private  sector  labor  relations.  Our  ex- 
perience since  passage  of  that  landmark 
law  has  confirmed  the  usefulness  of  such 
legislation.  The  time  has  crane  to  provide 
for  employees  In  the  public  sector  the 
same  rights  we  guarantee  to  private  sec- 
tor employees  and  to  bring  to  the  public 
sector  the  stability  which  labor  legisla- 
tion brought  to  the  private  sector. 
The  two  bills  I  am  introducing  today 


suggest  two  slightly  different  legislative 
approaches.  S.  3294  is  a  simple  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  which  deletes  the  exemption  granted 
to  States  and  local  governments  in  the 
definitions  section  of  that  act.  The  result 
will  be  to  provide  full  coverage  for  State 
and  local  governments  imder  the  NLRA. 

The  second  bill,  S.  3295,  achieves  a 
simUar  result,  but  does  so  by  creating  a 
separate  Public  Employment  Relations 
Commission,  authorized  by  a  separate 
statute,  but  following  closely  on  the  ex- 
perience gained  under  the  Natiaial  La- 
bor Relations  Act.  This  bill  makes  provi- 
sion for  recognition  of  bargaining  agents, 
collective  bargaining  between  employers 
and  the  representatives  of  the  employees, 
and  SLD.  impasse  resolution  system  which 
guarantees  the  right  to  strike  but  permits 
employers  to  seek  injunctions  against 
strikes  which  endanger  the  public 
health,  safety,  or  welfare. 

Identical  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
the  other  body  by  Congressman  Frank 
Thompson  (H.R.  9730)  and  jointly  by 
Congressman  Williaj€  Clay  and  Con- 
gressman Carl  Perkins  (HJl.  8877). 
Hearings  on  those  bills  have  been  held 
this  past  fall  in  the  Special  Labor  Sub- 
committee chaired  by  Mr.  Thoicpson.  I 
anticipate  that  the  Senate  Labor  Sub- 
conmiittee,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  will 
undertake  a  full-scale  hivestlgation  of 
the  need  for  legislation  in  this  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  both  bills  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3294 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
gri4>h  (2)  of  section  2  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  162(2))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,". 

S.  3295 
Be  it  enacted  lyy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

BHOKT   TTTLX 

SEcnoM  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Public  Employment  Relations  Act, 
1973". 

DECLARATION    OF   PTTaPOSI   AND    POLICT 

Sec.  2.  Experience  In  both  private  and  pub- 
lic employment  Indicates  that  the  statutory 
protection  of  the  right  of  employees  to  (urga- 
nize  and  bargain  collectively  safeguards  the 
public  Interest  and  promotes  the  free  and  im- 
obstructed  Sow  of  conunerce  among  the 
States  by  removing  certain  recognized 
sources  of  strife  and  unrest.  Such  protection 
facUitates  and  encourages  the  amicable  set- 
tlement of  disputes  between  employees  and 
their  employers  Involving  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  employment  and  other  matters  of 
mutual  concern. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  in  order  to 
promote  the  free  and  unobstructed  flow  of 
commerce  among  the  States,  to  prescribe 
certain  rights  and  obligations  of  the  employ- 
ees of  the  States,  territories,  and  possessions 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  political  sub- 
divisions thereof,  and  to  establish  ptt>cedure8 
governing  the  relationship  between  such  em- 
ployeea  and  their  employers  which  are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  q>eclal  requirements  and 
needs  of  public  en[4)loyment. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  rec- 
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ognlM  the  rlghta  of  the  wnpIoyeM  of  Um 
Stfttas.  terrltoriM,  and  po— awioni  of  the 
umtad  StetM,  aul  tha  political  buIxUtIsIoiu 
thereof,  to  form.  Join,  and  aMlat  employee 
ocganlHttUxu,  to  bargain  ooUactlvely  with 
their  emplojers  over  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  emplorment  and  other  matters  of  mutual 
oonoem  relating  thereto  thnragh  repreaenta- 
tlvea  of  their  own  choosing  and  to  engage 
m  other  acUTltlea,  IndlTldually  or  In  concert, 
for  the  purpose  of  sstabllshlog.  maintaining, 
and  ImproTlng  terms  and  oondlttona  of  em- 
ployment and  other  matters  of  mutual  con- 
cern relating  thereto:  and  to  establish  pro- 
cedures which  wlU  facilitate  and  entourage 
the  amicable  settlement  of  dlqiutes  between 
such  employees  and  their  employers. 

DKFXMZTXONS 

Sac.  3.  Aa  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "peram"  Includes  one  or 
more  Individuals,  organlxatlooos,  unions,  asso- 
elattons.  partnerships,  oorporatlona,  boards, 
committees,  commissions,  agencies,  or  other 
entity,  or  their  representatives. 

(b)  The  term  "employer"  includes  any 
State,  territory,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
Including,  without  limitation,  any  town,  city, 
county,  borough,  district,  school  board,  board 
of  regents,  social  service  or  welfare  agency, 
public  or  quaat-publlc  corporations,  housing 
authority  or  other  entity  which  is  tax  sup- 
ported, and  any  person  acting  as  an  agent 
thereof. 

(c)  The  term  "employee"  Includes  any 
person  employed  by  an  employer,  whether 
or  not  in  the  classlfled  service  of  the  em- 
ployer, except  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  employer  and  other  officers  of  the  em- 
ployer appointed  or  elected  pursuant  to 
statute  to  policymaking  positions.  The  term 
BhaU  not  be  limited  to  the  employees  of  a 
particular  en^>loyer,  and  shall  include  any 
person  whose  work  has  ceased  as  a  conse- 
quence of,  or  Id  connection  with,  any  un- 
lawful act  as  defined  In  section  10  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  term  "employee  organization"  in- 
cludes any  organlaatlon,  imion,  association, 
agency,  committee,  council,  or  group  of  any 
kind  In  which  employees  participate,  and 
which  exists  for  the  purpose.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  of  bargaining  collectively  with  em- 
ployers over  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
onployment  and  other  matters  of  mutual 
concern  relating  thereto. 

(e)  The  term  "exclusive  representative" 
Includes  any  employee  organisation  which 
has  been — 

(I)  selected  or  designated  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  Q  of  this  Act  as  the 
representative  of  the  employees  In  an  ap- 
propriate otdlectlve  bargaining  unit;  or 

(II)  recognised  by  an  en4>loy«r  prior  to 
the  effeoUve  date  of  this  Act  aa  the  exclusive 
representative  of  the  employees  in  an  ap- 
propriate collective  bargaining  unit. 

(f)  The  term  "supervisor"  Includes  any 
employee  having  authority  In  the  Interest  of 
an  employer  to  hire,  direct,  assign,  promote, 
reward,  transfer,  layoff,  recall,  suspend,  dis- 
cipline, or  discharge  other  employees  or  to 
adjust  their  grievances,  or  to  effectively  rec- 
ommend such  action  If  in  connection  with 
the  foregoing  the  exercise  of  such  authority 
is  not  merely  routine  or  clerical  in  nature 
but  calls  for  the  consistent  exercise  of  inde- 
pendent Judgment:  Provided.  That  with  re- 
spect to  flieflghters,  the  term  "supervisor" 
shall  include  only  those  employees  who  per- 
tona  a  preponderance  of  the  above-speclfled 
acts  of  authority. 

(g)  The  term  "profeHtonal"  Includes  any 
employee  whose  wortt— 

(I)  U  predoiBtoantly  Intellectual  and 
▼ailed  ta  eSianeter : 

(II)  requires  tbe  eonaistent  eaerdae  of  In- 
depieodsBt  ^ldgmeat: 

(11!)  lequlres  kaoiftodge  of  aa  advanced 
nature  la  a  field  of  Issmlag  ctutomarlly 
acquired  by  spedaUaed  study  In  aa  lastlta- 


tlon  of  higher  education  or  Its  equivalent; 
and 

(Iv)  is  of  such  character  that  the  output 
or  result  accomplished  cannot  be  standard- 
ized In  relation  to  a  given  period  of  time. 

(h)  The  term  "public  safety  officer"  in- 
cludes any  employee  engaged  in — 

(I)  the  enforcement  of  ttie  criminal  laws. 
Including  highway  patrol; 

(II)  a  correctional  program,  facility,  or  In- 
stitution where  the  activity  is  potentially 
dangerous  because  of  contact  with  criminal 
suspects,  defendants,  prlsoaers,  probationers, 
or  parolees:  or 

(lli)  a  court  having  criminal  or  Juvenile 
delinquent  Jurisdiction  where  the  activity 
Is  iMtentially  dangerous  because  of  contact 
with  crlnnnal  suspects,  defendants,  prison- 
ers, probationers,  or  parolees. 

(1)  The  term  "firefighter"  includes  any 
employee  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
work  directly  connected  with  the  control 
and  extinguishment  of  fires  or  the  mainte- 
nance and  use  of  flrefigbtUig  apparatus  and 
equipment. 

(J)  The  term  "educational  employee"  in- 
cludes any  employee  of  a  school  system,  col- 
lege, or  university  who — 

(I)  has  regular  contact  with  students; 

(II)  participates  in  the  development,  imple- 
mentation, or  evaluation  of  an  educational 
program:  or 

(III)  is  otherwise  Involved  in  the  teach- 
ing-learning process. 

(k)  The  term  "CommiBlon"  means  the 
National  Public  Employment  Relations  Com- 
nUsslon  established  by  section  4  of  this  Act. 

(1)  The  term  "Service"  means  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  estab- 
lished by  chapter  29  of  title  172,  United 
States  Code. 

(m)  The  term  "collective  bargaining"  or 
"bargaining"  means  the  performance  of  the 
mutiuU  obligation  of  the  representative  of 
the  employer  and  the  exchisive  representa- 
tive to  meet  at  reasonable  times,  in  light 
of  the  budgetmaklng  process  and  other  rele- 
vant factors,  and  to  confer,  consult,  and  bar- 
gain In  a  good  faith  effort  to  reach  agreement 
with  re8i>ect  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  and  other  matters  of  mutual 
concern  relating  thereto,  and  to  execute.  It 
requested  by  either  party,  a  written  docu- 
ment incorporating  any  agreements  reached, 
but  such  obligation  does  not  compel  either 
party  to  agree  to  a  propoBal  or  to  make  a 
concession.  The  duty  to  negotiate  shall  ex- 
tend to  matters  which  ar^  or  may  be  the 
subject  of  a  statute,  ordinance,  regulation, 
or  other  enactment  by  a  State,  territory,  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  or  a  political 
subdivision  thereof,  and  if  legislative  action 
Is  necessary  to  Implement  any  agreement 
reached,  shall  include  the  obligation  of  the 
employer  to  submit  such  agreement  to  the 
appropriate  governmental  kody  for  action. 

(n)  The  term  "labor  dispute"  means  any 
controversy  concerning  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  or  other  matters  of  mutual 
concern  relating  thereto,  «r  concerning  the 
representation  of  employess  for  the  purpose 
of  collective  bargaining,  regardless  of  whether 
the  disputants  stand  in  the  proximate  rela- 
tion of  employer  and  employee. 

(o)  In  determining  whether  any  person  Is 
acting  as  an  "agent"  of  another  person  so 
as  to  make  such  other  person  responsible  for 
his  acts,  the  question  of  whether  the  specific 
acts  performed  were  actually  authorized  or 
subsequently  ratified  shall  not  be  control- 
ling. 

ITATXONAL   PUBLIC  SMPIOTaCKNT  KXXATION8 

coKMzasiatr 

asc.  f.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  the  "Na- 
tional Public  Emplojrment  Relations  Com- 
mission", which  shall  consist  of  five  members 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Ben- 
ate.  One  of  the  original  tnembeiB  shall  be 


i4>polnted  for  a  term  of  one  year,  one  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  one  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  one  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  one 
for  a  term  of  five  years.  Their  successors  shall 
be  ai^mlnted  for  terms  of  five  years  each,  ex- 
cept that  any  person  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  une:q>ired 
term  of  the  member  whom  he  succeeds.  Com- 
mission members  shall  be  eligible  for  reap- 
pointment. The  President  shall  designate  one 
member  to  serve  as  Chalrxoan  of  the  Com- 
mission. Any  member  of  the  Commission  may 
be  removed  by  the  President,  upon  notice 
and  hearing,  for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeas- 
ance in  office,  but  for  no  other  cause. 

(b)  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall  not 
Impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  members 
to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Commission, 
and  three  members  of  the  Commission  aballi 
at  all  times,  constitute  a  quorum.  The  Com- 
mission shall  have  an  official  seal  which  shall 
be  Judicially  noticed. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  not 
engage  In  any  other  business,  vocation,  or 
employment.  The  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  receive  an  addltlcmal  $1,600  a  year. 
The  Commission  shall  t^point  an  Executive 
Director  and  may  appoint  State  or  regional 
directors,  attorneys,  and  siKh  other  persons 
as  It  may  from  time  to  time  find  necessary 
for  the  proper  performance  of  its  functions 
and  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  appropriated 
for  by  the  Congress.  Attomoys  i4>polnted  un- 
der this  section  may,  at  the  direction  of  the 
Commission,  appear  for  and  represent  the 
Commission  in  any  case  In  oourt. 

(d)  There  shall  be  a  Oeceral  Counsel  of 
the  Commission  who  shall  be  iqypolnted  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  fot  a  term  of  five 
years.  The  General  CXiunsel  shall  be  author- 
ized to  investigate  alleged  violations  of  the 
Act,  to  file  and  prosecute  complaints  filed 
under  the  Act,  and  to  exardse  such  other 
powers  as  the  Commission  stay  prescribe.  If  a 
vacancy  occurs  In  the  Office  of  General  Coim- 
sel,  the  President  shall  promptly  designate 
an  Acting  General  Counsel,  and  shall  submit 
a  nomination  for  a  replacement  to  Congress 
within  forty  days  after  the  vacancy  has  oc- 
curred, unless  Congress  shall  have  adjotimed 
before  the  expiration  of  said)  forty -day  period, 
in  which  event  the  Presldeat  shall  submit  a 
nomination  not  later  than  ten  days  after 
Congress  reconvenes. 

(e)  All  of  the  expenses  of  the  Commission, 
including  all  necessary  traveling  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  outside  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Inciured  by  the  members,  employees, 
or  agents  of  the  Commlssloa  under  its  orders, 
shiJl  be  tOlowed  and  paid  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  Itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved 
by  the  Commlsslcm  or  by  any  individual  It 
designates  for  that  purpose. 

(f)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  it 
may  meet  and  exercise  any  or  all  of  its  powers 
at  any  other  place,  and  may  establish  and 
operate  State  and  regional  offices.  The  Com- 
mlaslon  may,  by  one  or  more  of  its  members 
or  by  such  agents  or  agencies  as  it  may  des- 
ignate, prosecute  any  Inquiry  necessary  to 
its  functions  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
A  member  who  participates  In  such  an  In- 
quiry shall  not  be  disqualified  from  subse- 
quently participating  in  a  decision  of  the 
Commission  in  the  same  ca«. 

(g)  The  Conmilssion  Is  authorized  to  is- 
sue, amend,  and  rescind,  la  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  subchi^ter  n  of  chapter  6  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  is  expressly  em- 
powered and  directed  to  prevent  any  person 
from  engaging  In  conduct  la  violation  of  this 
Act.  In  order  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
this  Act,  the  C<Hnmlsslon  is  authorized  to 
hold  hearings,  subpena  witaesses,  administer 
oaths  and  take  the  testimony  cm:  deposition 
of  any  person  under  oath,  and  la  connection 
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therewith,  to  issue  subpenas  requiring  the 
production  and  examination  of  any  books  or 
papers,  including  those  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  any  employer,  relating  to  any 
matter  pending  before  it  and  to  take  such 
other  action  as  may  be  necessary. 

(h)  (1)  SecUon  6314  of  tlUe  6,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(54)  Chairman,  National  Public  Employ- 
ment Relations  Commission.". 

(2)  Section  5316  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(92)  Members,  National  Public  Employ- 
ment Relations  Commission.". 

EIGHTS    OF   EMPLOYEES   AND   EMPLOYEE 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Employees  shall  have  the  right 
to  form,  join,  or  assist  employee  organiza- 
tions, to  participate  in  collective  bargaining 
with  employers  through  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing  and  to  engage  la  other  ac- 
tivities, Individually  or  in  concert,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing,  maintaining,  or  im- 
proving terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
and  other  matters  of  mutual  concern  relat- 
ing thereto. 

(b)  Employee  organizations  shall  have — 

(1)  access  at  reasonable  times  to  areas  in 
which  employees  work,  the  right  to  use  the 
employer's  bulletin  boards,  mailboxes,  and 
other  communication  media,  subject  to  rea- 
sonable regulation,  and  the  right  to  use 
the  employer's  faculties  at  reasonable  times 
for  the  purpose  of  meetings  concerned  with 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  if  an  excliisive  repre- 
sentative has  been  recognized,  an  employer 
shall  deny  such  access  and  iisage  to  any 
employee  organization  other  than  such  repre- 
sentative until  such  time  as  a  lawful  and 
timely  challenge  to  the  majority  status  of 
the  representative  is  raised  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  6  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  the  right  to  have  deducted  from  the 
salary  of  employees,  upon  receipt  of  an 
appropriate  authorization  form  which  shall 
not  be  irrevocable  for  a  period  of  more  than 
one  year,  an  amount  equal  to  the  fees  and 
dues  required  for  membership:  Provided, 
That  If  an  exclusive  representative  has  been 
recognized,  an  employer  shall  deny  such 
deduction  to  any  employee  organization 
other  than  such  representative. 

(c)  If  an  exclusive  representative  has  been 
recognized  for  the  employees  In  an  appropri- 
ate collective  bargaining  unit,  each  employee 
In  such  unit  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
recognized  organization  shall  be  required, 
as  a  condition  of  continued  employment,  to 
pay  to  such  organization  for  the  period  that 
it  is  the  exclusive  representative,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  dues,  fees,  and  assessments  that 
a  member  Is  charged.  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regu- 
lations prescribed  for  such  purpose  by  the 
Commission. 

(d)  An  employer  and  an  exclusive  repre- 
sentative that  has  been  recognized  for  the 
employees  in  an  appropriate  collective-bar- 
gaining unit  may  agree  that  each  employee 
in  such  unit  shall,  as  a  condition  of  con- 
tinued employment,  on  or  after  the  thirtieth 
day  following  the  beginning  of  his  employ- 
ment or  on  the  effective  date  of  such  agree- 
ment, whichever  ia  later,  become  and  remain 
a  member  of  the  recognized  organization. 

XKPtXSXNTATIVKS  AND  COmcnVE-BABGATNING 
UNITS 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  The  employee  organisation 
designated  or  selected  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lective bargaining  by  the  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees in  an  appropriate  collective-bargain- 
ing unit  shall  be  the  exclusive  representa- 
tive of  all  the  employees  in  such  unit  for 
such  puipose,  and  an  employer  shall  not  bar- 
gain In  regard  to  matters  covered  by  this  Act 
with  any  employee,  group  of  employees,  or 
other  employee  organization:  Provided,  That 


nothing  contained  in  this  subsection  shall 
prevent  employees,  individually  or  as  a  group, 
from  presenting  complaints  Informally  to  aa 
employer,  and  from  having  such  complaints 
adjusted  without  the  intervention  of  the  ex- 
clusive representative  for  the  collective-bar- 
gaining unit  of  which  they  are  a  part,  as  long 
as  such  representative  Is  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  present  at  said  adjustment  and  to 
make  its  views  known,  and  as  long  as  the 
adjustment  is  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
terms  of  an  agreement  between  the  employer 
and  the  exclusive  representative  which  is 
then  In  ^ect:  And  provided  further.  That 
such  employee  or  employees  shall  not  be 
represented  by  an  officer  or  agent  of  any  em- 
ployee organization  other  than  the  exclusive 
representative. 

(b)  Any  employee  organization  may  file  a 
request  for  recognition  as  the  exclusive 
representative  imder  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  with  an  employer  and  the  Commis- 
sion. Such  request  shall  allege  that  a  majority 
of  the  employees  In  an  appropriate  collective- 
bargaining  unit  wish  to  be  represented  for 
the  purpose  of  collective  bargaUiing  by  such 
organization,  shall  describe  the  grouping  ot 
Jobs  or  positions  which  constitute  the  unit 
claimed  to  be  appropriate,  shall  be  supported 
by  credible  evidence  demonstrating  that  a 
majority  of  the  employees  In  the  appropriate 
unit  desire  the  organization  requesting  rec- 
ognition as  their  exclusive  representative, 
and  shall  indicate  the  name,  address,  and 
telephone  number  of  any  other  interested 
employee  organization,  if  known  to  the  re- 
questing organization.  The  employer  shall, 
at  the  direction  of  the  Commission,  post  a 
copy  of  such  request  on  a  bulletin  board  at 
each  facility  In  which  members  of  the  unit 
claimed  to  be  appropriate  are  employed.  The 
request  shall  remain  posted  for  a  period  of 
twenty-one  days  from  the  date  on  which  the 
Commission  directs  that  It  be  posted.  The 
Commission  shall  maintain  a  public  docket 
of  all  requests  filed  under  this  section.  Such 
docket  shall  contain  a  copy  of  the  request 
but  shall  not  include  any  accompanying  evi- 
dence of  support.  The  request  shall  remain 
on  the  public  docket  until  the  case  is  closed. 

Such  request  for  recognition  shall  be 
granted  by  the  employer  unless — 

(1)  the  employer  has  a  good  faith  doubt  as 
to  the  accuracy  or  validity  of  the  evidence 
demonstrating  majority  support  In  an  ap- 
propriate unit  or  as  to  the  appropriateness 
of  the  claimed  unit;  or 

(ii)  there  is  currently  in  effect  a  lawful 
written  collective-bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  another  employee 
organization  covering  any  employees  includ- 
ed In  the  unit  described  in  the  request  for 
recognition;  or 

(ill)  within  the  previous  twelve  months 
another  employee  organization  his  been 
lawfully  recognized  or  certified  as  the  ex- 
clusive representative  of  any  employees  in- 
cluded in  the  unit  described  In  the  request 
for  recognition:   or 

(Iv)  the  Commission  has,  within  the  pre- 
vious twelve  months,  conducted  a  secret 
ballot  election  Involving  any  employees  in- 
cluf'ed  in  the  unit  described  In  the  request 
for  recognition  in  which  a  majority  of  the 
valid  ballots  cast  chose  not  to  be  represented 
by  any  employee  organization:  Provided, 
That,  an  employer  shall  not  grant  a  request 
for  recognition  filed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section but  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  sulisection  (c)  (11) 
below  if  another  employee  organization  files 
with  the  employer  a  competing  request  for 
recognition  within  twenty-one  days  after 
the  posting  or  notice  of  the  original  request, 
which  competing  request  Is  supported  by 
credible  evidence  demonstrating  that  at  least 
10  per  centum  of  the  employees  in  the  ap- 
propriate collective-bargaining  unit  desire 
such  organization  as  their  exclusive  repre- 
sentative. 


An  employee  organization  that  is  granted 
recognition  pursuant  to  this  8ut>sectlon  shall 
file  a  written  notice  to  that  effect  with  the 
Commission  vrlthln  ten  days  after  being 
granted  such  recognition.  Such  notice  shall 
be  kept  in  the  public  docket  maintained 
by  the  Commission  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
one  days,  during  which  period  a  petition 
may  be  filed  with  the  Commission  by  an- 
other employee  organization,  in  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  for  such  filing,  challenging,  and 
recognition.  If  the  recognition  is  not  chal- 
lenged during  the  twenty-one  day  period,  or 
If  it  is  challenged  but  the  challenge  is  not 
sustained,  the  recognition  shall  become  final 
and  the  case  shall  be  closed.  The  employee 
organization  shall  thereafter  be  eligible  for 
certification  by  the  Commission  pursuant 
to  subsection  (e)  (111)  of  this  section. 

(c)  A  petition  may  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  rules  and  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  it  for  such  filing,  asking 
It  to  investigate  and  decide  the  question  of 
whether  employees  have  selected  or  desig- 
nated an  exclusive  representative  under 
subsection    (a)    of   this  section   by — 

(1)  an  employee  organization  alleging  that 
a  substantial  number  of  the  employees  In  an 
appropriate  collective-bargaining  unit  wish 
to  be  represented  for  the  purpose  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  by  such  organization,  which 
petition  shall  describe  the  grouping  of  Jobs 
or  positions  which  constitute  the  unit 
claimed  to  be  appropriate,  shall  be  supported 
by  credible  evidence  demonstrating  the 
claimed  employee  support,  and  shall  indicate 
the  name,  addresses,  and  telephone  number 
of  any  other  Interested  employee  organiza- 
tion, if  known  to  the  requesting  organiza- 
tion. The  employer  shall,  at  the  direction  of 
the  Commission,  post  a  copy  of  such  request 
on  a  bulletin  board  at  each  facility  in  which 
members  of  the  unit  claimed  to  be  appropri- 
ate are  employed.  The  request  shall  remain 
posted  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  days  from 
the  date  on  which  the  Commission  directs 
that  it  be  posted.  The  Commission  shall 
maintain  a  public  docket  of  all  requests  filed 
under  this  section.  Such  docket  shall  contain 
a  copy  of  the  request  but  shall  not  Include 
any  accompanying  evidence  of  supf>ort.  The 
request  shall  remain  on  the  public  docket 
until  the  case  is  closed; 
~Tll)  an  employer  alleging  that  it  has  re- 
ceived a  request  for  exclusive  recognition 
from  one  or  more  employee  organizations;  or 

(ill)  by  one  or  more  employees  in  an  ap- 
propriate collective -bargaining  unit  assert- 
ing that  the  employees  In  an  apprc^rlate 
unit  no  longer  desire  a  particular  employee 
organization  as  their  exclxisive  representa- 
tive: Provided,  That  such  petition  Is  sup- 
ported by  signed  statements  to  that  effect 
from  at  least  30  per  centum  of  the  employees 
In  the  appropriate  collective-bargaining  unit. 

(d)  Upon  receipt  of  such  a  petition,  the 
Conunission  or  its  agents  shall  conduct  such 
Inquiries  and  investigations  or  hold  such 
hearings  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  In  order 
to  decide  the  question  raised  by  the  petition. 
The  Commission's  determination  may  be 
l>aaed  upon  the  evidence  adduced  In  such 
inquiries,  investigation,  or  hearings  as  it  or 
its  agents  shall  make  or  hold,  or  upon  the 
results  of  a  secret  ballot  election  as  it  shall 
direct  and  conduct  if  deemed  necessary: 
Provided,  That  no  employee  organization 
shall  appear  on  a  ballot  unless  it  submits 
credible  evidence  demonstrating  that  at  least 
10  per  centum  of  the  employees  in  the  ap- 
pr<^riate  collective-bargaining  unit  desire  it 
as  their  exclusive  representative;  Provided 
further.  That  whenever  one  or  more  addi- 
tional employee  organizations  has  filed  a 
timely  request  to  intervene  In  the  proceed- 
ings, which  request  is  supported  by  credible 
evidence  demonstrating  that  at  least  10  per 
centum  of  the  employees  In  the  appropriate 
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coL'ectlve-bargatnlng  xinlt  desire  it  as  tbeii 
exclusive  representative,  the  Commission 
shall  (Uiipct  an  election  by  secret  ballot  and 
shall  certify  the  results  thereof:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Commission  shall 
dlamias  without  determining  the  questions 
raised  therein  any  petition  filed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)   of  this  section  If — 

(1)  the  petition  U  filed  pursuant  to  sub* 
section  (c)  (1)  and  Is  not  supported  by  cred- 
ible evidence  demonstrating  that  at  least  30 
per  centum  of  the  employees  in  the  collective 
bargaining  imlt  deecrlbed  therein  wish  to  be 
represented  for  the  purpose  of  collective 
bu^aining  by  the  organization  seeking  re- 
cognition; or 

(U)  there  Is  currently  In  effect  a  lawful 
written  coUective-bcu^aining  agreement  be- 
tween such  employer  and  an  employee  orga- 
nization other  than  the  petitioner  covering 
any  employees  included  in  the  unit  described 
in  the  petition,  unless  such  agreement  has 
been  in  effect  for  more  than  three  years, 
or  unless  the  request  for  recognition  if  filed 
less  than  sixty  days  prior  to  the  expiration 
date  of  such  agreement  or  such  greater  num- 
ber of  days  prior  to  said  expiration  date  as 
the  Commission  may  determine  is  reason- 
able because  of  the  budget-making  procedure 
of  the  employer:  or 

(111)  within  the  previous  twelve  months  an 
employee  organization  other  than  the  peti- 
tioner, or  other  than  the  employee  organiza- 
tion challanged  If  the  petition  Is  filed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  (ill) ,  has  been  law- 
fully recognized  or  certified  as  the  exclusive 
representative  of  any  employees  Included  in 
the  unit  described  in  the  petition;  or 

(iv)  the  Commission  has.  within  the  previ- 
ous twelve  months,  conducted  a  secret  ballot 
election  involving  any  employees  Included  in 
the  unit  described  in  the  petition  in  which 
a  majority  of  the  valid  ballot  cast  chose  not 
to  be  represented  by  any  employee  organiza- 
tion. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  certify  an  em- 
ployee organization  as  the  exclusive  r^re- 
sentative  of  the  employee  in  an  appropriate 
coUeotive-bargalntng  unit  if — 

(1)  the  organization  receives  a  majority 
of  the  valid  ballots  cast  in  an  election  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section;  or 

(ii)  the  Commission  determines,  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (d)  ot  this  section,  with- 
out an  election  that  the  organization  repre- 
sents an  imcoerced  majority  of  the  employees 
in  such  unit  and  that  such  majority  status 
was  achieved  without  the  benefit  of  unlawful 
employer  assistance  as  defined  in  section  10 
(a)  of  this  Act  or  that  the  organization  would 
represent  such  an  uncoerced  majority  if  the 
employer  had  not  engaged  in  tinlawful  acts 
as  defined  in  section  10(a)  of  this  Act;  or 

(Hi)  upon  the  request  at  an  employee  or- 
ganization that  has  been  recognized  by  an 
employer  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  Commission  is  satisfied  that  the 
organization  represents  an  uncoerced  ma- 
jority of  employees  in  such  unit  and  that 
such  majority  status  was  achieved  without 
the  benefit  of  unlawful  employer  assistance 
as  defined  in  section  10(a)  of  this  Act. 

(f)  In  each  case  where  the  appropriateness 
of  the  claimed  unit  is  In  issue,  the  Conunis- 
slon  shall  decide  the  question  on  the  basis 
of  the  community  of  Interest  among  the  em- 
ployees, their  wishes,  and/or  their  estatAlshed 
practices.  Including  among  other  things,  the 
extent  to  which  such  employees  have  joined 
an  employee  organization  and  in  a  manner 
which  shall  avoid  overfragmentatlon  of  the 
employees  of  the  employer:  ProtHded.  That-^ 

(1)  except  in  regard  to  firefighters,  educa- 
tional employees,  and  public  safety  officers, 
a  unit  shall  not  be  considered  appropriate  if 
It  Includes  both  supervisors  and  nonsuper- 
vlsors;  In  regard  to  firefighters,  a  unit  that 
Includes  both  supervisors  and  nonsupervlsors 
may  be  considered  appropriate;  and  in  regard 
to  educational  employees  and  public  safety 


officers,  a  unit  that  Includes  both  supervisors 
and  nonsupervlsors  may  be  considered  ap- 
propriate if  a  majority  of  the  employees  In 
each  category  indicate  by  vote  or  other  credi- 
ble evidence  that  they  desire  to  be  included 
in  such  unit;  and 

(11)  a  unit  including  both  professional  and 
nonprofessionals  shall  not  be  appropriate 
unless  a  majority  of  the  employees  in  each 
category  Indicate  by  vote  or  other  credible 
evidence  that  they  desire  to  be  included  in 
such  unit. 

(g)  A  determination  by  the  Commission 
that  an  employee  organization  has  been  se- 
lected as  the  exclusive  representative  for  the 
employees  in  an  appropriate  unit  shall  not 
be  subject  to  Judicial  review  or  other  col- 
lateral attack. 

nCPASSK  IN  COLLECTIVE  BABGAINING  OVER  THE 
TESMS  AND  COKDmONS  OF  EMPLOTMENT 
AMD  OTHEB  MATTERS  OF  atUTDAL  CONCERN 
RELATINC   THERETO 

See.  7.  (a)  Either  an  employer  or  an  ex- 
clusive representative  may  declare  that  an 
Impasse  has  been  reached  between  them  In 
collective  bargaining  over  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  en^loyment  and  other  matters  of 
mutual  concern  relating  thereto,  and  may 
request  the  Service  to  appoint  a  mediator 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  In  recon- 
ciling their  differences  and  resolving  the 
controversy  on  terms  whldh  are  mutually 
acceptable.  If  the  Service  determines  that 
an  Impasse  exists,  it  shall,  in  no  event  later 
than  five  days  after  the  recslpt  of  a  request, 
appoint  a  mediator  In  accordance  with  rules 
and  regulations  for  such  appointment  pre- 
scribed by  the  Service.  The  Service  may,  on 
its  own  volition,  declare  iapaisse  has  been 
reached  m  collective  bargaining  over  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  and 
other  matters  of  mutual  concern  relating 
thereto  and  appoint  a  mediator.  The  media- 
tor shall  meet  with  the  parties  or  their  rep- 
resentatives, or  both,  forthwith,  either  Jointly 
or  separately,  and  shall  take  such  other  steps 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate  In  order  to 
persuade  the  parties  to  resolve  their  differ- 
ences and  effect  a  mutually  acceptable  agree- 
ment: Provided,  That  the  mediator  shall  not, 
without  the  consent  of  botb  parties,  make 
findings  of  fact  or  recommend  terms  of  set- 
tlement. The  services  of  the  mediator,  in- 
cluding, if  any,  per  diem  expenses,  shall  be 
provided  by  the  Service  wlttout  cost  to  the 
parties.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  parties  from  mu- 
tually agreeing  upon  their  own  mediation 
procedure  and  in  the  event  of  such  agree- 
ment, the  Service  shall  not  appoint  its  own 
mediator  unless  failure  to  do  so  would  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  effectuation  of  the 
purpose  and  policy  of  this  Act. 

(b)  If  the  mediator  is  unable  to  effect  set- 
tlement of  the  controversy  within  fifteen 
days  after  his  appointment,  either  party  may, 
by  written  notification  to  the  other,  request 
that  their  differences  be  submitted  to  fact- 
finding with  recommendatioris.  Such  recom- 
mendations shall  be  advisory  only,  unless 
within  five  days  after  giving  or  receiving  the 
aforementioned  written  request,  the  exclu- 
sive representative  notifies  the  employer.  In 
writing,  that  it  desires  the  recommendations 
of  the  fact  finder  to  be  binding.  Within  ten 
days  after  receipt  of  the  aforesaid  written 
request  for  factfinding,  the  parties  shall  se- 
lect a  p>erson  to  serve  as  fact  finder  and  ob- 
tain a  commitment  from  said  person  to  serve. 
If  they  are  unable  to  agree  upon  a  fact 
finder  or  to  obtain  such  a  commitment 
within  said  time,  either  party  may  request 
the  Service  to  designate  a  tact  finder.  The 
Service  shall,  within  five  d»ys  after  receipt 
of  such  request,  designate  a  tact  finder  In  ac- 
cordance with  rules  and  regulations  for  such 
designation  prescribed  by  the  Service.  The 
fact  finder  so  designated  shall  not.  without 
the  consent  of  both  parties,  be  the  same  per- 
son who  was  appointed  mediator  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 


The  fact  finder  shall,  within  ten  days  after 
his  appointment,  meet  with  the  parties  or 
their  representatives,  or  both,  forthwith, 
either  Jointly  or  separately,  and  may  make 
Inquiries  and  investigations,  hold  hearings, 
and  take  such  other  steps  aa  he  may  deem 
appropriate.  For  the  purpoe*  of  such  hear- 
ings. Investigations,  and  inquiries,  the  fact 
finder  shall  have  the  power  to  issue  sub- 
penas  requiring  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  evi- 
dence. The  several  departments,  commis- 
sions, divisions,  authorities,  boards,  bureaus, 
agencies,  and  officers  of  the  Cnited  States  or 
of  the  State,  territory,  or  possession  af- 
fected, or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
shall  furnish  the  fact  finder,  upon  his  re- 
quest, with  all  records,  papers,  and  infor- 
mation In  their  possession  relating  to  any 
matter  under  investigation  by  or  in  issue 
before  the  fact  finder.  If  the  dispute  is  not 
settled  within  thirty  days  after  his  appoint- 
ment, the  fact  finder  shall  make  findings  of 
fact  and  recommend  terms  of  settlement, 
which  recomnjendations  shall  be  advisory 
only,  unless  the  exclusive  representative  has 
previously  notified  the  employer  that  such 
recommendations  are  to  be  binding  in  which 
case  they  shall  be  binding. 

(C)  If  the  recommendations  of  the  fact 
finder  are  binding — 

(I)  the  exclusive  representative  shall  be 
prohibited  from  engaging  and  employees 
shall  be  prohibited  from  partlclpatliig  In  a 
strike  for  the  purpose  of  resolving  a  dispute 
which  has  been  submitted  to  the  fact  finder 
and  in  regard  to  which  be  has  recommended 
terms  of  settlement  and  nothing  contained 
In  this  Act  or  In  any  other  lanr  of  the  United 
States  shall  prevent  a  court  from  granting 
a  restraining  order  or  temporary  or  perma- 
nent injtmctlon  in  a  case  btvolvlng  a  strike 
for  such  purposes;  and 

(II)  the  parties  shall  comply  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  fact  ftnder:  Provided, 
That  if  the  employer  does  not  have  the  legal 
authority  to  comply  with  sudh  recommenda- 
tions or  any  part  thereof,  it  shall  take  such 
actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  It  to 
comply,  including  the  subcilsslon  of  re- 
quests to  appropriate  legislative  bodies. 

(d)  If  the  recommendations  of  the  fact 
finder  are  advisory  only,  they  shall,  together 
with  the  findings  of  fact,  be  submitted  In 
writing  to  the  parties  and  the  Service  pri- 
vately before  they  are  mads  public.  Blther 
the  Services,  the  fact  finder,  the  employer,  x 
the  exclusive  representative  tnay  make  such 
findings  and  recommendatiotis  public  If  the 
dispute  is  not  settled  within  ten  days  after 
their  j-eceipt  from  the  fact  flzider. 

(e)  The  costs  for  the  services  of  the  fact 
finder,  Including,  if  any,  i>er  diem  expenses 
and  actual  and  necessary  tiavel  and  sub- 
sistence expenses,  and  any  other  mutually 
Incurred  costs,  shall  be  homo  equally  by  the 
employer  and  the  exclusive  representative. 
Any  individually  Incurred  coats  shall  be 
borne  by  the  party  inctirring  them. 

(f)  Nothing  In  this  sectloti  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  an  employer  and  an  ex- 
clusive representative  from  agreeing  to  sub- 
stitute their  own  procedure  for  resolving  im- 
passe in  collective  bargaining  for  that  pro- 
vided herein  or  from  agreelqg  to  utilize  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  any  other  gov- 
ernmental or  other  agency  at  person  in  lieu 
of  the  Service.  j 

DISPT7TE    OVER    THE    INTEBPBETaTION    OH    APPLI- 
CATION   OP    A(»KEMXNTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  An  employer  and  an  exclusive 
representative  who  enter  Into  an  agreement 
covering  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment and  other  matters  of  mutual  concern 
relating  thereto  toay  include  in  such  agree- 
ment procedures  for  binding  arbitration  of 
such  disputes  as  may  arise  involving  the  In- 
terpretation or  application  of  such  agree- 
ment or  of  established  policies  or  practices 
of  such  employer  affecting  terms  and  oondl- 
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tlons  of  employment  and  other  matters  of 
mutual  concern  relating  thereto. 

(b)  If  such  agreement  does  not  include 
procedures  of  the  type  provided  for  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  either  party  to 
the  agreement  may  submit  such  disputes  to 
binding  arbitration  pursuant  to  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  for  such  purpose  by 
the  Commission. 

(c)  Where  a  party  to  such  agreement  Is 
aggrieved  by  the  failure,  neglect,  or  refusal 
of  the  other  party  to  proceed  to  arbitration 
pursuant  to  the  procedures  provided  there- 
for In  such  agreement  or  purstiant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  such  aggrieved 
party  may  file  a  complaint  In  the  appropri- 
ate district  court  of  the  United  States  or  the 
appropriate  court  of  the  affected  State,  ter- 
ritory, or  possession  of  the  United  States  for 
a  summary  action  without  Jury  seeking  an 
order  directing  that  the  arbitration  proceed 
pursuant  to  the  procedures  provided  therefor 
in  such  agreement  or  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

(d)  Unless  the  award  of  the  arbitrator  is 
deficient  because — 

(1)  It  was  procured  by  corruption,  fraud, 
or  other  misconduct;  or 

(2)  of  partiality  of  the  arbitrator;  or 

(3)  the  arbitrator  exceeded  his  powers  or 
80  imperfectly  executed  them  that  a  final 
and  definite  award  upon  the  subject  matter 
was  not  made, 

such  award  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon 
the  parties  and  may  be  enforced  by  the  im- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  States 
or  the  appropriate  court  of  the  affected  State, 
territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

STRIKES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly 
provided  In  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
section  and  In  subsection  (c)  of  section  7, 
nothing  In  this  Act  or  In  any  other  law  or 
enactment  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any 
State,  territory,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
shall  be  construed  to  Interfere  with.  Impede. 
or  diminish  the  right  of  an  exclusive  rep- 
resentative to  engage  or  of  an  employee  to 
participate  in  a  strike  arising  out  of  or  in 
connection  with  a  labor  dispute. 

(b)  A  restraining  order  or  temporary  or 
permanent  Injunction  may  be  granted  in  a 
case  involving  a  strike  by  an  exclusive  repre- 
sentative arising  out  of  or  in  connection  with 
a  labor  dispute,  only  on  the  basis  of  findings 
of  fact  made  by  the  appropriate  district  court 
of  the  United  States  after  due  notice  and 
hearing  prior  to  the  issuance  of  such  re- 
straining order  or  injunction  that — 

(I)  the  commencement  or  continuance  of 
such  strike  poses  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  the  public  health  or  safety  which  in  light 
of  all  relevant  circvimstances  it  is  in  the  best 
public  Interest  to  prevent:  Provided,  That 
any  restraining  order  or  injunction  Issued 
by  a  court  for  this  reason  shall  prohibit  only 
such  specific  act  or  acts  as  shall  be  expressly 
determined  In  said  findings  of  fact  to  pose 
such  clear  and  present  danger  and  shall  re- 
main In  effect  only  for  so  long  as  such  clear 
and  present  danger  continues  to  exist;  or 

(II)  the  exclusive  representative  has  failed 
to  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  utilize  the 
procedures  provided  In  section  7  of  this  Act 
for  the  resolution  of  Impasse  In  collective 
bargaining:  Provided,  That  tuiy  restraining 
order  or  injunction  Issued  by  a  court  for  this 
reason  shall  indicate  the  specific  act  or  acts 
which  the  representative  has  failed  to  per- 
form and  shall  remain  in  effect  only  until 
said  act  or  acts  shall  have  been  performed. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
prevent  a  court  from  granting  a  restraining 
order  or  temporary  or  permanent  Injunction 
In  a  case  involving  a  strike  In  violation  of  any 
lawftU  iHovlslon  of  an  agreement  covering 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  and 
other  matters  of  mutual  concern  relating 
thereto. 


tJNLAWrtn.   ACTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  em- 
ployer to — 

(1)  Impose  or  threaten  to  Impose  reprisals 
on  any  employee,  discriminate  or  threaten  to 
discriminate  against  any  employee  or  other- 
wise interfere  with,  restrain,  or  coerce  any 
employee  because  of  his  exercise  of  rights 
guaranteed  by  this  Act;  or 

(2)  dominate.  Interfere  with,  or  assist  in 
the  formation  or  administration  of  any  em- 
ployee organization;  or 

(3)  encourage  or  discourage  membership 
In  any  emiUoyee  organization  by  discrimina- 
tion in  regard  to  hire,  tenure  of  employment, 
or  any  term  or  condition  of  employment: 
Provided,  That  nothing  contained  In  this 
subsection  shall  prevent  an  employer  from 
requiring,  as  a  condition  of  continued  em- 
ployment, payment  to  or  membership  In  an 
exclusive  representative  pursuant  to  section 
5(c)  and  section  6(d)  of  this  Act,  respec- 
tively: Provided  further.  That  no  employer 
shall  Justify  any  discrimination  against  any 
employee  for  nonmembership  In  any  em- 
ployee organization  if  he  has  reasonable 
grounds  for  believing  such  membership 
was — 

(I)  not  available  to  the  employee  on  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  generally  appli- 
cable to  other  members;  or 

(II)  denied  or  terminated  for  reasons  other 
than  the  failure  of  the  employee  to  tender 
the  dues,  fees,  and  assessments  uniformly 
required  as  a  condition  of  acquiring  or  re- 
taining membership;  or 

(4)  deny  to  any  employee  organization  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  It  by  this  Act;  or 

(5)  refuse  or  fall  to  bargain  in  good  faith 
with  an  exclusive  representative  If  requested 
to  do  so;  or 

(6)  fall  to  comply  with  any  provision  ot 
this  Act.  (b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for — 

(1)  an  employee  organization  to  restrain 
or  coerce  any  employee  In  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  guaranteed  to  him  by  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  this  subsection  shall  not  im- 
pair the  right  of  an  employee  organization 
to  prescribe  Its  own  rules  with  respect  to  the 
acquisition  or  retention  of  membership 
therein;  or 

(2)  an  employee  organization  to  restrain 
or  coerce  an  employer  in  the  selection  of  Its 
representative  for  the  purpose  of  collective 
bargaining  or  the  adjustment  of  grievances; 
or 

(3)  an  exclusive  representative  to  refuse 
or  fail  to  bargain  In  good  faith  with  an  em- 
ployer If  requested  to  do  so. 

PREVENTION   OP    TJNLAWnn.    ACTS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  CommlsBlon  Is  empowered, 
as  hereinafter  provided,  to  prevent  any  per- 
son from  engaging  In  any  unlawful  act  as 
defined  In  section  10  of  this  Act.  This  power 
shall  not  be  affected  by  any  other  means  of 
adjustment  or  prevention  that  has  been  or 
may  be  established  by  agreement,  law,  or 
otherwise. 

(b)  Whenever  it  Is  charged  that  any  per- 
son has  engaged  in  cw  is  engaging  In  any 
such  unlawful  act,  the  Commission  or  any 
agent  or  agency  designated  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  such  purpose,  shall  have  the  power 
to  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  such 
person  a  con^Jlalnt  stating  the  charges  in 
that  respect,  and  containing  a  notice  of  hear 


his  discharge.  Any  such  complaint  may  be 
amended  by  the  member,  agent,  or  agency 
conducting  the  hearing  or  the  Commission 
In  Its  discretion  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
issuance  of  an  order  based  thereon :  Provided, 
That  the  person  complained  of  Is  not  un- 
fairly prejudiced  by  such  amendment.  The 
person  so  complained  of  shall  have  the  right 
to  file  an  answer  to  the  original  or  amended 
complaint  and  to  appear  In  person  or  other- 
wise and  give  testimony  at  the  time  and 
place  fixed  in  the  complaint.  In  the  discre- 
tion of  the  member,  agent,  or  agency  con- 
ducting the  hearing  or  the  Commission,  any 
other  p>erson  may  be  allowed  to  Intervene  in 
the  said  proceeding  and  to  present  testimony. 
Any  such  proceeding  Shall,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, be  conducted  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subchapter  n  of  chapter  6  ot 
title  5,  United  States  Code:  Provided,  That 
the  rules  of  evidence,  whether  statutory, 
common  law,  or  adopted  by  rules  of  court, 
shall  not  be  controlling. 

(c)  The  testimony  taken  by  such  member, 
agent,  or  agency  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
reduced  to  writing  and  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission.  Thereafter,   in  its  discretion,   the 
Commission,  upon  notice,  may  take  further 
testimony  or  hear  argument.  If  upon  the 
preponderance  of  the  testimony  taken,  the 
Commission   shall   be   of   the  opinion  that 
any  person  named  In  the  complaint  has  en- 
gaged in  or  is  engaging  In  any  such  unlawful 
act,   then   the   Commission   shall   state   its 
findings  of  fact  and  shall  issue  and  cause  to 
be  served  upon  such  person,  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  cease  and  desist  from 
such  unlavTful  act,  and  to  take  such  affirma- 
tive action  as  will  effectuate  the  purpose  and 
policy  of  this  Act,  including  the  payment  ot 
damages  and/or  the  reinstatement  of  em- 
ployees: Provided,  That  where  an  order  di- 
rects reinstatement  of  an  employee,  back 
pay  may  be  required  of  the  employer  and/ 
or  the  employee  organization,  as  the  case 
may  be,  responsible  for  the  discrimination 
suffered  by  >i<m   Such  order  may  further  re- 
quire such  person  to  make  reports  from  time 
to  time  showing  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
complied  with  the  order.  It  upon  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  testimony  taken  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  be  of  the  opinion  that  the 
person  named  in  the  complaint  has  engaged 
in  or  is  engaging  In  any  such  unlawftil  act, 
then  the  Commission  shall  state  its  findings 
of  fact  and  shall  issue  an  order  dismissing 
the  said  complaint.  No  order  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  require  the  reinstatement  ot 
any  individual  as  an  employee  who  has  been 
suspended  or  discharged,  or  the  payment  to 
him  of  any  back  pay.  If  such  individual  was 
suspended  or  discharged  for  cause.  In  case 
the  evidence  Is  presented  before  a  member  of 
the    Commission,    or    before    an    agent    or 
agency  thereof,  such  member,  or  such  agent 
or  agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  issue 
and  cause  to  be  served  upon  the  parties  to 
the  proceeding  a  proposed  report,  together 
with  a  recommended  order,  which  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Commission  and  it  no  ex- 
ceptions are  filed  within  twenty  days  after 
service  thereof  upon  such  parties,  or  within 
such  further  period  as  the  Commission  may 
authorize,  such  recommended  order  shall  be- 
come the  order  of  the  Commission  and  be- 
come effective  as  therein  prescribed. 

(d)  If  exceptions  are  filed  to  the  proposed 


ine   before   the   Cwnmlssicai   or   a   memb*r^  report   and  recommended  order,  the   Com- 


thereof,  or  before  a  designated  agent  or 
agency,  at  a  place  therein  fixed,  not  less  than 
five  days  after  the  serving  of  said  complaint: 
Provided,  That  no  complaint  shall  Issue 
based  upon  any  unlawful  act  occurring  nxne 
than  six  months  prior  to  the  filing  of  the 
charge  with  the  Commission  and  th»  servloe 
of  a  copy  thereof  upon  the  person  against 
whom  such  charge  is  made,  unless  the  person 
aggrieved  thereby  was  prevented  from  filing 
such  charge  by  reason  erf  service  in  the 
Armed  Fcwces,  In  which  event  the  six-month 
period  shall  be  con^>uted  from  the  date  of 


mission  shall  determine  whether  such  excep- 
tions raise  substantial  Issues  of  fact  or  law. 
If  It  determines  that  the  exceptions  do  raise 
such  issues.  It  shall  grant  a  review.  If  the 
Commission  determines  that  the  exceptions 
do  not  raise  such  Issues,  It  shall  refuse  to 
grant  a  review,  and  such  recommended  order 
shall  become  the  order  of  the  Commission, 
and  become  effective  as  therein  provided. 

(e)  UntU  the  record  In  a  case  shall  have 
been  filed  In  a  court,  as  hereinafter  provided, 
the  Commission  may  at  any  time,  upon  rea- 
sonable notice  and  In  such  manner  as  it 
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■tuJl  deem  proper,  modUy.  or  set  aaide,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  any  finding  or  order  made 
or  Issued  by  It. 

(f)  Tbe  Commission  or  tbe  charging  party 
shall  have  power  to  petition  any  court  ot 
appeals  <a  the  United  States  In  the  circuit, 
wherein  the  unlawful  act  in  question  oc- 
cuirad  or  wherein  the  person  named  In  the 
complaint  raaldas  or  transacts  business,  for 
the  enforcement  of  such  order  and  for  ap- 
propriate temporary  relief  or  restalnlng  or- 
der, and  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record 
In  the  proceedings,  as  provided  In  section 
3112  of  tlUe  38,  Umted  States  Code.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall 
cause  notice  thereof  to  be  served  upon  such 
person,  and  thereupon  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
of  the  proceedmg  and  of  the  question  de- 
termined therein,  and  shall  have  power  to 
grant  such  temporary  relief  or  restraining 
order  as  It  deems  Just  and  proper,  and  to 
make  and  enter  a  decree  enforcing,  modi- 
fying, and  enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setUng 
aside  in  whole  or  In  part  the  order  of  the 
Commission.  No  objection  that  has  not  been 
urged  before  the  Commission,  or  Its  mem- 
ber, agent,  or  agency,  shall  be  considered  by 
the  court,  unless  the  failure  or  neglect  to 
urge  such  objection  shall  be  excused  because 
of  extraordinary  circumstances.  The  findings 
of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  questions 
of  fact,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole  shall  be 
conclusive.  If  any  person  shall  apply  to  the 
court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence, 
and  shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  that  such  additional  evidence  Is  ma- 
terial, and  that  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce  such  evi- 
dence In  the  hearing  before  the  Commission, 
or  its  member,  agent,  or  agency,  the  court 
may  order  such  additionsd  evidence  to  be 
taken  before  the  Commission,  or  its  member, 
agent,  or  agency,  and  to  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record.  The  Commission  may  modify  its 
findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  find- 
ings by  reason  of  additional  evidence  so 
taken  and  filed,  and  it  shall  file  such  modi- 
fied or  new  findings,  which  findings  with 
re^>ect  to  questions  of  fact  If  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  consid- 
ered as  a  whole  shall  be  conclusive,  and  shall 
file  its  recommendations,  If  any,  for  the  mod- 
ification or  setting  aside  of  Its  original  order. 
Upon  the  filing  of  the  record  with  It,  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be  exclusive 
and  Its  Judgment  and  decree  shall  be  final, 
except  that  the  same  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  writ  of  certiorari  or  certifica- 
tion as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

(g)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  the  Commission  granting  or  denying. 
In  whole  or  In  part,  the  reUef  sought  may 
obtain  a  review  of  such  order  In  any  circuit 
court  of  appeals  of  tbe  United  States  in  the 
circuit  wherein  the  unlawful  act  In  question 
was  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  wherein  such 
person  resides  or  transacts  business,  or  in 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  by  filing  in  such  court 
within  sixty  (80)  days,  a  written  petition 
praying  that  the  order  of  the  Commission  be 
modified  or  set  aside.  A  copy  of  such  petlt- 
tlon  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  of  tbe  court  to  the  Commission,  and 
thereupon  the  aggrieved  person  shall  file 
In  the  court  the  record  In  the  proceeding, 
certified  by  the  Commission,  as  provided  in 
section  3112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court 
shall  proceed  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  an  application  by  the  Commission 
under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  and 
shall  have  the  same  jturladletlon  to  grant  to 
the  Commission  such  temporary  relief  or 
restraining  order  as  It  deems  Just  and  proper, 
and  In  like  manner  to  make  and  enter  a 
decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and  enforcing 
as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or 


in  part,  the  order  of  the  Commission.  The 
findings  of  the  Commission  with  respect  to 
questions  of  fact,  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole, 
shall  in  like  manner  be  conclusive. 

(h)  In  any  proceeding  for  enforcement  or 
review  of  a  Commission  order  held  pursuant 
to  this  section,  evidence  adduced  during  a 
representation  proceeding  held  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  the  Act  shall  not  be  included  In 
the  record  required  to  be  filed  under  sec- 
tion 11  (f)  and  (g)  of  the  Act,  nor  shall  the 
court  consider  the  record  ol  such  proceeding. 

(1)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  subsection  (e)  or  (1)  of  this  section 
shall  not,  unless  specifically  ordered  by  the 
court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  ^he  Commission's 
order. 

(j)  When  granting  appropriate  temporary 
relief  or  restraining  order,  or  making  and 
entering  a  decree  enforclnf,  modifying,  and 
enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  In 
whole  or  In  part,  an  order  ol  the  Commission, 
as  provided  In  this  section,  the  Jurisdiction 
of  courts  sitting  in  equity  shall  not  be 
limited  by  the  provisions  ol  section  20  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supplement  existing 
laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved October  15.  1914.  as  amended  (29 
U.S.C.  52).  or  the  provlslaas  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code 
and  to  defile  and  limit  the  Jurisdiction  ol 
courts  s'ttlng  in  equity,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  March  23,  1932  (29  U.S.C. 
101-115). 

(k)  Petitions  filed  imder  this  Act  shall  be 
heard  expeditiously,  and  IX  possible  within 
ten  days  after  they  have  been  docketed. 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  have  power,  up- 
on Issuance  of  a  complaint  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  charging  that 
any  person  has  engaged  In  or  is  engaging  in 
an  unlawful  act  as  defined  In  section  10  of 
this  Act,  to  petition  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  (Including  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia) .  within  any  district  wherein  the  un- 
lawful act  in  question  Is  aDeged  to  have  oc- 
curred or  wherein  such  person  resides  or 
transacts  business,  for  appropriate  temporary 
relief  or  restralntag  order.  Upon  the  filing  of 
any  such  petition  the  court  shall  cause  notice 
thereof  to  be  served  upon  such  person,  and 
thereupon  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant  to 
the  Commission  such  temporary  relief  or  re- 
straining order  as  it  deems  just  and  proper. 

(m)  (1)  For  tbe  purpose  of  all  hearings 
and  investigations  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mission or  its  duly  authorized  agents  or 
agencies,  section  11  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (49  Stat.  456;  29  U.S.C.  181) 
shall  apply. 

(2)  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  resist, 
prevent,  impede,  or  interfere  with  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Conunlssion  or  a  member,  agent, 
or  agency  thereof  in  the  performance  of 
duties  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  95,000  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

APPUCAsnjTY   OF   THIS   ACT 

Sac.  12.  This  Act  shall  be  the  exclusive 
method  for  regulating  tho  relationship  be- 
tween employers  and  their  employees  tn  re- 
gard to  all  matters  covered  herein :  Prcwided, 
That  if  any  State,  territory,  or  possession  of 
the  United  States  shaU  by  law  esUbllsh  a 
system  for  regulating  the  relatlonahip  be- 
tween employers  and  their  employees  which 
is  substantially  equivalent  to  the  system 
established  by  this  Act.  said  State,  territory, 
or  possession,  or  any  employee  organization 
which  has  been  recognized  as  tbe  representa- 
tive of  employees  piu-suant  to  the  system  m 
said  State,  territory,  or  posaession,  may  apply 
to  the  Commission  for  an  exemption  from 
'the  provisions  of  this  Act.  IT  the  Commission 
determmes  that  the  system  of  regulation 
established  by  said  State,  territory,  or  posses- 


sion Is  substantially  equivalent  to  the  sys- 
tem established  herein,  it  shall  grant  the  re- 
quested exemption,  to  take  effect  on  a  date 
fixed  by  the  Commission.  Any  State,  terri- 
tory, possession,  or  person  aggrieved  by  the 
decision  of  the  Commission  grantmg  or  deny- 
mg  the  request  for  an  exemption  may  obtain 
a  review  of  such  decision  In  the  same  manner 
as  provided  xinder  section  11  (f )  of  this  Act. 

XISCEXXANXOVS 

Sbc.  13.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly 
provided  herein,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  annul,  modify,  or  preclude  the 
renevral  or  continuation  of  any  lawful  agree- 
ment entered  mto  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  between  an  employer  and  an  em- 
ployee organization  covering  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  and  other  matters 
of  mutual  concern  relatmg  thereto. 

(b)  All  laws  or  parts  of  Isfws  of  the  umted 
States  taconslstent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  are  modified  or  re|>ealed  as  neces- 
sary to  remove  such  mcona{stency,  and  this 
Act  shall  take  precedence  over  all  ordinances, 
rules,  regulations,  or  other  enactments  of 
any  State,  territory,  or  pcssesslon  of  the 
United  States  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof.  Except  as  otherwise  ^cpreesly  pro- 
vided herein,  nothmg  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  deny  or  otherwise 
abridge  any  rights,  privileges,  or  benefits 
granted  by  law  to  employees. 

(c)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
held  mvalld,  other  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  not  be  affected  therelfy. 

DTECTIVZ   DATE 

Sec  14.  The  Act  shall  takt  effect  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  following  Its  enact- 
ment. 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Percy)  : 

S.  3296.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soldiers 
and  Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Antied  Services. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President, 
nothing  is  more  conducive  to  a  child's 
well-being  than  loving  parents  and  a  sta- 
ble homelife.  In  cases  where  the  natural 
parents  are  imable  or  unwilling  to  pro- 
vide a  child  with  care  and  affection,  the 
child's  interests  are  bfst  served  by 
adoption.  i 

As  persons  make  the  Enormous  'emo- 
tional and  financial  commitment  in- 
volved in  becoming  adoptive  parents,  it 
is  extremely  important  that  they  have 
the  maximum  possible  assurance  that 
the  adoption  decree  cannot  be  over- 
turned at  some  later  date.  Doubts  about 
the  finality  of  adoption  decrees  inevitably 
discourage  adoptions  and  Increase  the 
chances  that  an  individual's  childhood 
will  be  spent  in  an  institution  or  a  suc- 
cession of  foster  homes. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  removes  a 
cloud  placed  on  the  finality  of  adoption 
decrees  by  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Re- 
lief Act  of  1940.  That  act  gives  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  two  main  types  of 
protection  in  lawsuits  to  which  they  are 
parties.  The  first  type  of  protection  is 
the  postponement  of  the  lawsuit.  Section 
521  of  the  act  permits  the  court  to  grant 
on  its  own  motion  a  st»y  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  any  stage;  in  addition,  it  re- 
quires that  the  court  grant  such  a  stay 
on  the  motion  of  the  serviceman  or  any- 
one acting  on  his  behalf  unless  the  court 
concludes  that  the  ability  of  the  service- 
man to  participate  in  the  proceedings  "is 
not  materially  affected  b^  reason  of  hts 
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military  service."  The  power  of  the  serv- 
iceman to  postpone  a  proceeding  Is  In  no 
way  affected  by  the  legislation  we  intro- 
duce today. 

The  second  type  of  protection  afforded 
the  serviceman  is  the  power  to  reopen 
default  judgments  entered  against  him. 
Section  520(4)  of  the  act  provides  that 
at  any  time  up  to  90  days  after  he  leaves 
the  Armed  Forces,  the  serviceman  may 
reopen  any  default  judgment  entered 
while  he  was  in  service  and  for  30  days 
thereafter.  Under  that  section,  all  the 
serviceman  has  to  do  is  make  a  showing 
that  he  has  "a  meritorious  or  legal  de- 
fense to  the  action  or  some  part  thereof." 
The  sole  purpose  and  effect  of  the  legis- 
lation we  introduce  today  is  the  creation 
of  a  narrow  exception  to  section  520  (4  > 
in  cases  involving  the  parental  rights  of 
military  personnel.  In  such  cases,  a  de- 
fault judgment  would  be  final  as  against 
militarj'  personnel  who  receive  "reason- 
able notice"  of  the  proceeding.  In  all 
other  cases,  military  personnel  would 
retain  the  same  pov;er  to  reopen  default 
judgments  as  they  have  under  present 
law. 

It  is  most  unlikely  that  military  per- 
sonnel who  receive  actual  notice  of  an 
adoption  proceeding  would  fail  to  par- 
ticipate in  that  proceeding  because  they 
are  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  It  is 
equally  unlikely  that  any  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  had  taken  an  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  child  would  fail  to 
receive  actual  notice.  Thus,  it  is  not  un- 
fair to  put  military  personnel  on  the 
same  footing  as  all  other  natural  parents 
vis-a-vis  the  reopening  of  adoption  de- 
crees. If  on  the  other  hand  such  reopen- 
ing remains  a  possibility,  the  result  will 
probably  be  dou'ot  in  the  minds  of  vir- 
tually all  v/ho  consider  becoming  adop- 
tive parents  and  anxiety  in  the  hearts 
of  virtually  all  who  have  become  adop- 
tive parents. 

It  is  significant  that  existing  law  al- 
ready protects  the  rights  of  persons  who 
hold  property  as  bona  fide  purchasers  for 
value  against  any  cl;iims  the  serviceman 
might  make  upon  reopening  the  case. 
Surely  the  interests  of  a  child  and  his 
adoptive  parents  are  no  less  worthy  of 
protection. 

The  need  to  encourage  adoptions  f-ncl 
to  assure  the  finality  of  adoption  decrees 
Is  so  great  that  it  could  well  justify  put- 
ting members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  the 
sam3  footing  as  all  other  natural  parents 
who  are  involved  in  adoption  proceed- 
ings. This  legislation  does  not  go  so  far; 
it  pennits  military  personnel  to  retain 
a  special  right  to  secure  stays  not  avail- 
able to  civilians. 

I  urge  the  prompt  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  which  is  supported  by  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America  and 
the  Illinois  Commission  on  Children. 


RIGHTS  OP  UNWED  SERVICEMEN 
FATHERS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Commission  on  Children,  I  join 
Senator  Stevenson  today  in  the  intro- 
duction of  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act  to 


facilitate  both  adoption  procedures  and 
the  rights  of  unwed  servicemen  fathers. 

On  April  3,  1972,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  in  Stanley  against  Illinois  that 
State  laws  which  deny  unwed  fathers  a 
hearing  to  determine  their  fitness  as 
parents  are  unconstltutionsil  under  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment.  The  Stanley  decision  fol- 
lowed by  the  Rothstein  decision — 
Rothsteln  vs.  Lutheran  Social  Services  of 
Wisconsin — which  upheld  a  Wisconsin 
father's  right  to  a  fitness  hearing,  raised 
enormous  legal  complications  for  the 
placement  of  children  for  adoption. 
Where  the  natural  father  is  unidentified, 
as  is  the  rule  in  most  iUegitimacy  cases, 
securing  paternal  consent  can  be  a  diffi- 
cult, expensive  and  time-consuming 
process,  resulting  in  delayed  placements 
which  often  jeopardize  the  child's 
chances  for  adoption. 

The  Supreme  Court,  however,  antici- 
pated such  complications  and  stated  in 
a  footnote  to  the  Stanley  decision  that 
States  could  satisfy  notification  require- 
ments by  publishing  "to  whom  it  may 
concern"  notices  where  personal  notice 
or  notice  by  certified  mail  was  not  suc- 
cessful. Many  States  subsequently  have 
adopted  legislation  that  both  protects 
the  rights  of  unwed  fathers  yet  removes 
the  legal  red  tape  which  delay  adoptions. 

State  laws,  however,  cannot  cover  a 
large  class  of  unwed  fathers,  for  servics- 
men  cannot  have  their  legsd  rights  ter- 
minated by  publication.  In  cases  where 
the  putative  father  is  in  the  military 
service,  he  is  protected  by  the  Federal 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act  of 
1940  which  entitles  him  to  vacate  certain 
default  judgments  rendered  against  him 
while  he  is  in  The  service.  Such  putative 
fathers,  therefore,  could  reopen  adop- 
tion cases  within  90  days  of  their  dis- 
charge from  the  service  even  though 
State  statutorj-  notice  provision.";  are 
complied  with. 

Our  amendment  is  necessary  because 
although  the  rights  of  the  biological 
father  must  be  given  full  consideration, 
equal  consideration  must  also  be  ac- 
corded to  the  best  interests  of  the  child 
and  the  adoptive  parents.  Our  amend- 
ment would  not  take  rights  away  from 
the  unwed  serviceman  father.  It  would 
simply  make  it  necessary  for  such  a 
father  to  assert  before  an  adoption  that 
his  rights  would  be  impaired  by  reason 
of  his  military  service.  He  would  no 
longer  be  entitled  to  reopen  the  case  after 
a  court  order  of  adoption  has  been  made. 
Our  amendment  would  allow  the  inter- 
ested father  to  assert  his  rights  and  ask 
for  a  postponement  of  the  fitness  hearing 
until  his  military  duties  allowed  him  to 
appear  in  court;  at  the  same  time,  it 
would  allow  the  courts  to  d3fault  the 
custodial  rights  of  the  uninterested 
father  who  fails  to  respond  to  notifica- 
tion. 

Adopting  a  child  is  rarely  without 
problems.  If  finality  in  adoption  cases 
cannot  be  a.ssured,  it  can  lead  to  untold 
heai-tbreak  for  adoptive  parents  and  ir- 
reversible psychological  harm  for  the 
child.  In  the  interest  of  considering  the 
needs  of  all  parties  concerned  in  adop- 


tion cases,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  see 
fit  to  enact  our  amendment. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  Bn.Trfit 

S.  ITS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  176.  to  provide  for  a  special  addition 
to  the  pensions  of  veterans  of  World 
War  I. 

S.  752 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  752,  to  incorporate  Pop  Warner  Little 
Scholars. 

S.  2330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THxniMOND,  the 
Senator  from  North  Csuvllna  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2330,  to  provide  for  the  increase  of 
capacity  and  the  improvement  of  opera- 
tions of  the  Panama  Canal. 

5.  2S18 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
wa£  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2518, 
the  "Women's  Educational  Equity  Act." 

6.  2690 

At  his  request,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2690.  to  amend  title  XVni  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions under  which  posthospital  home 
health  services  may  be  provided  under 
part  A  thereof,  and  home  health  services 
may  be  provided  under  part  B  thereof. 

S.    2877 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  the 
Meeting  House  Preservation  Act.  S.  2877, 
was  introduced  earlier  this  year  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

It  provides  for  a  grant  program  to  be 
set  up  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
so  that  a  historic  site  that  otherwise 
might  be  lost  shall  be  preserved.  This  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  add  to  other  pro- 
grams as  a  part  of  our  nationwide  bicen- 
tennial celebration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  night  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  8.  2877. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  prime  candidate  in 
Colorado  for  preservation  imder  this  pro- 
gram would  be  the  old  Tivoli  Brewing 
Co.  building  in  Denver. 

The  building  has  already  been  desig- 
nated as  a  Denver  landmark.  It  is  lo- 
cated in  th?  AuTSiTis.  Center  for  Higher 
Education  in  Etenver  where  the  Denver 
Community  College,  Metropolitan  State 
College  and  the  University  of  Colorado 
Denver  Center  plan  to  share  a  common 
site  for  their  educationcd  center  amd  to 
share  common  facilities. 

At  the  present,  however,  there  are  no 
funds  available  for  the  restoration  of  this 
structure  which  would  provide  a  his- 
toric meeting  house  for  today's  students. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  join  as  a 
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consponsor  of  this  legislation  and  hope 
to  be  able  tc  participate  in  the  Interior 
Committee  deliberations  on  the  bill.  I 
have  received  many  letters  of  support 
for  the  legislation  and  would  like  to  ask. 
imanimoiis  consent  to  have  two  of  them 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record — one 
from  the  Governor  of  Colorado,  John  D. 
Vanderhoof,  and  the  other  from  State 
Representative  Richard  D.  Lamm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoiid, 
as  follows: 

HoirSZ  or  SSFtBZMTATIVSB, 

THS  Stats  or  Coxarado, 
Denver.  Colo.,  Uarch  18, 1874. 
Hon.  Flotd  Baskkix, 
V£.  Senator,  Old  Senate  Office  Buitdtng, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Flotd:  We  urg«  you  to  take  action  to 
Insure  passage  of  Senate  BUI  3877.  The 
Meetlngbouae  76  Preservation  Act,  which  we 
understand  would  contain  fiinds  to  help  pre- 
■erre  the  Tlvoll  Brewing  Company  building 
here  In  Denver. 

This  IB  an  historic  piece  of  Colorado,  and 
we  ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  preserve  It. 
Yours  very  truly. 

BiCRAXD  D.  Lamm. 
State  Representative. 

THZ  State  or  CoLoaADo. 

KxacuTiva  Chambxks, 
Denver,  Colo.,  March  20, 1974. 

Hon.  R.OTD  K.  WAHgin.I., 

US.  Senator,  Old  Senate  Offlee  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DKAJt  Plotd:  I  am  writing  to  register  my 
support  of  Senate  BUI  3877,  the  "Meeting 
Hoiise  "76  Preaervatltm  Act." 

The  TlvoU  Brewing  BuUdlng  Is  one  of 
Ccdorado's  and  Denver's  most  significant  hls- 
toric  structures.  At  the  present,  however, 
there  are  no  funds  available  for  the  restora- 
tion of  this  structure  which  la  located  In  the 
new  Aurarla  Center  for  Higher  Education. 

It  has  been  designated  a  Denver  landmark 
and  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Aurarla  Center  for 
Higher  Education  to  use  the  structure  for 
student  and  educational  activities. 

Senate  BUI  3877  might  weU  be  the  answer. 
I  understand  the  BUI  is  currently  In  the  Sen- 
ate Ccanmlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  May  I  ask  that  you  give  this  measure 
your  favorable  consideration  at  the  appro- 
priate time. 

Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Hon.  John  D.  VANDERKoor. 

S.  290e 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  2906.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  permit  taxpayers  to  utilize  the 
deduction  for  personal  exemptions  as 
under  present  law  or  to  claim  a  credit 
against  tax  of  $200  for  each  such  ex- 
emption. 

At  his  own  request  Mr.  Hattield  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2906.  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  permit  taxpayers  to  utilize  the 
deduction  for  personal  exemptions  as 
under  present  law  or  to  claim  a  credit 
against  tax  of  $200  for  each  such  ex- 
emption. 

a.  sets 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Haskell,  the 
Senator  fn»n  Mlimesota  (Mr.  Huic- 
PHBET)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3095,  a  bill  to  deny  treatment  as  a  for- 


eign tax  credit  to  any  payment  which  Is 
in  reality  a  royalty  paid  to  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment in  connection  with  the  extrac- 
tion of  oil  or  gas  from  that  country. 

S.   3098 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong  and  Mr. 
Inouye)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3098,  to  amend  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  provide  for  the 
mandatory  allocation  of  plastic  feed- 
stocks. 

8.    3231 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
for  Mr.  Eastland,  the  Saiator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  GuRNEY)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3231,  the  Poultry  Indemnity 
bill. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  302— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  ON  THE 
"RIVER  BLINDNESB"  REHABILI- 
TATION PROGRAM  FOR  THE  SA- 
HELIAN  COUNTIES  OF  AFRICA 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

THE    SAHELIAN    DRODGHT    AND 
RFVEB    BLINDMESS 

Mr.  BRCXDKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
drought  in  the  sub-Saharan  Sahel  re- 
gion of  Africa  has  caused  Incalculable 
human  suffering  and  social  and  eco- 
nomic disruption  on  a  scale  far  beyond 
the  resources  of  the  countries  most  af- 
fected. Thus,  Mali,  Mauritania,  Senegal, 
Upper  Volta,  Niger,  and  Chad  have  been 
compelled  to  rely  on  extensive  aid  from 
the  United  States  and  others  in  attempt- 
ing to  limit  the  suffering  of  their  peoples. 

There  has  been  a  gratifying  response 
to  this  disaster  from  the  international 
community.  I  know  it  must  have  been 
especially  heartening  for  friends  of 
Africa  to  .see  Nigeria  and  Zaire,  not  long 
ago  undergoing  trials  of  their  own,  mak- 
ing substantial,  indeed  generous,  dona- 
tions to  their  fellow  Africans  in  distress. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
short-term,  quick  reaction  measures 
needed  presently — in  airlifting  food  and 
medicine,  for  example— and  the  lonc- 
term  rehabilitation  requirements  arising 
from  this  awesome  natural  disaster. 

The  U.S.  Government  and  private 
American  voluntary  agencies  have,  on 
the  whole,  acted  with  speed  and  effective- 
ness in  trying  to  meet  the  immediate 
needs.  We  have  also  begun,  according  to 
an  AID  report  of  February  4,  1974,  "a 
new  rehabilitation  and  recovery  pro- 
gram." AID  says  that  the  purpose  of  the 
"new"  program  is  to  "asBist  each  country 
to  expand  its  capacity  to  cope  with  exist- 
ing emergency  conditions,  and  provide  a 
base  for  long-term  development  that  will 
reduce  the  ravages  of  drought."  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  stated  objectives  of 
concentrating  on  food  storage  and  dis- 
tribution; range  management  and  Irri- 
gatlcm.  agricultural  production,  and 
health. 

I  am  concerned,  howerer,  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  can,  as  stated,  make  the  impact 
of  this  "rehabilitation"  program  felt  in 
the  next  year  to  18  months.  I  have  par- 
ticular concerns  in  the  health  field. 


After  making  due  allowance  for  any 
political  sensitivities,  the  need  to  prevent 
duplication  or  overlapping  of  programs, 
and  to  get  our  priorities  straight  in  re- 
sponse to  what  Africans  themselves  see 
£is  their  primary  needs— after  taking  all 
these  factors  into  consideration,  I  am 
disturbed  by  the  apparent  lack  of  pro- 
vision for  a  group  which  may  be  totally 
overlooked — those  who,  already  weak- 
ened by  disease,  malnutrition,  and  the 
rigors  of  displacement,  may  be  aban- 
doned, not  because  their  presence  is  un- 
known, but  because  it  may  be  thought 
nothing  can  be  done  fof  them,  or  that 
they  are  "only"  a  drain  on  an  already 
desperately  over  burdened  area. 

I  speak  of  the  unco^mted  tens  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  blind  and 
nearly  blind  Africans  who,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, have  nowhere  to  turn  for  their 
rehabilitation.  The  loss  of  sight  is  every- 
where regarded  with  fear,  even  horror 
and  revulsion,  and  sometimes  with  the 
resigned  and  crushing  belief  that  a 
blinded  person  Is  unalterably  "siflllcted 
of  God."  Even  in  the  so-called  sophis- 
ticated societies  of  the  West,  attitudes 
toward  blindness  and  blind  people  are 
often  marked  by  a  desire  to  segregate 
blind  people,  to  avoid  them,  and  to  fear 
both  blind  people  and  their  affliction. 
National  surveys  tell  us  that  Americans 
fear  blindness  more  than  anjrthhig  ex- 
cept cancer.  I  make  this  point  about 
attitudes  because  we  are  now  trying 
literally  to  help  rehabilitate  a  vast  area 
where  one  of  the  major  health  problems 
is  blindness. 

There  are  long-range  research  projects 
to  fight  river  blindness,  a  fiy-bome 
scourge  in  the  Sahel  wMch  empties  en- 
tire villages,  causes  loss  of  sight  during 
the  most  productive  years  of  human  life, 
and  actually  increases  in  normally  semi- 
arid,  pastoral  areas  noiw  turning  into 
desert.  But  after  years,  no  real  remedy 
has  been  found,  and  blindness  is  now 
increasing  rapidly  throughout  the  region. 
As  long  ago  as  1970,  the  rate  of  actual 
blindness  in  many  SaheUan  villages  was 
1  in  10;  and  more  were  suffering  from 
the  early  stages  of  rivet  blindness,  and 
it  "was  said  they  would  eventually  lose 
their  sight.'  Unfortimately,  that  is  hap- 
pening now. 

Some  authoritative  estimates  put  the 
worldwide  total  of  those  affected  by  river 
blindness  at  200  million.'  And  this  esti- 
mate is  almost  7  years  olfl.  A  more  recent 
professional  study  says  "more  than  30 
million  r:(pople  are  Infected"  by  river 
blindness  in  Africa  alone.'  But  the  stark, 
overriding  fact  Is  that  ire  do  not  know 
how  many  are  blind,  even  from  this  one 
disease,  much  less  tradhoma,  smd  the 
debilitating  effects  of  other  diseases. 

Some  very  emotional  appeals  are  being 
circulated  in  this  country  publicizing 
the  plight  of  the  people  In  the  Sahel, 
some    emphasizing    the    dramatic    and 


1  WHO.  "World  Health."  9vaw.  1970. 

'  Science  News,  July,  1987, 

■"Causes  and  Freventlan  otf  Bllndneas," 
Proceedings  of  the  Jerusalem  Seminar  on  the 
Prevention  of  BUndneaa,  August  1971,  Aca* 
demlc  Press:  New Tork/Loadon. 
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heart-rending  condition  of  the  blind  in  a 
population  already  beset  with  calamity. 
Unfortunately,  very  little  is  said  about 
what  can  or  should  be  done  to  help  these 
people,  who  are  seen  only  as  miserable 
objects  of  pity  and  a  drain  on  the  few 
medical  or  charitable  resources  available. 

If  we  have  placed  proper  program  em- 
phasis on  two  primary  goals  of  our 
emergency  action — ^nutrition  and  med- 
ical relief,  we  must  not  neglect  what 
might  be  called  the  third  leg  of  the 
tripod — rehabilitation.  Elmergency  relief 
and  even  preventative  medicine  do  not 
allay  the  human  wastage,  suffering,  and 
devastating  socioeconomic  consequences 
for  all  those  individuals  already  blinded. 
I  find  little,  if  any,  attention  being  di- 
rected to  blindness  rehabilitation  and  as- 
sociated manpower  training  of  the  mil- 
lions of  people  directly  and  indirectly 
affected  by  the  sub-Sahara  drought.  The 
United  States  should  take  the  lead  in 
promoting  efforts  at  rehabilitation 
therapy  and  manpower  training  for  the 
literally  countless  blind  people  in  the 
region. 

We  are  fortunate  that  in  this  country 
we  have  done  some  very  innovative  and 
successful  work  with  blind  people.  It  Is 
not  the  kind  of  therapy  which  is  designed 
only  for  people  in  a  highly  educated,  ur- 
banized and  technologically  oriented 
society  such  as  ours.  It  can  be  equally 
useful  to  the  situation  confronting  us  In 
the  Sahel.  Yet  I  do  not  find  that  we  are 
making  any  provision  for  a  rehabilita- 
tion manpower  training  project  there. 
Given  the  unquestioned  need  to  "rehabil- 
itate," in  all  senses  of  the  word,  we 
simply  cannot  wait  for  a  means  of  pre- 
vention to  be  found,  or  cures  to  be  dis- 
covered. We  should  begin  immediately 
to  fashion  a  rehabilitation  program  for 
the  thousands  of  people  who  are  already, 
irretrievably  blind,  and  the  thousands 
more  who  will  be  blind. 

An  AID-sponsored  project  in  Vietnam 
had  much  success  in  training  Vietnamese 
to  become  successful  rehabUitators  of 
their  blinded  countrymen.*  Tills  was  a 
modest  project,  almost  overlooked  in  the 
massive  outpouring  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  we  put  into  that  war.  We  have 
demonstrated  that  Vietnamese  soldiers 
and  civilians  blinded  by  the  war  can  be 
taught  many  useful  skills.  I  have  no 
doubts  that  the  same  success  can  be 
achieved  in  Sahelian  Africa.  Blind  Afri- 
cans can  be  released  from  total  depend- 
ency on  others. 

I  do  not  argue  for  a  change  in  major 
priorities,  first  prevention,  then  curative 
treatment,  but  we  do  need  to  see  this  as 
somethinc  other  than  an  act  of  charity — 
like  the  stereotype  of  putting  pennies  in 
a  blind  beggar's  cup.  Rather  we  should 
approach  the  problem  In  terms  of  eco- 
nomic losses  Incurred  by  blindness.  If  10 
or  15  percent  of  the  people  In  an  area  are 
suffering  from  blindness  or  serious  loss 
of  vision,  you  carrbe  sure  that  an  almost 
equal  number  of  people  are  concerned 
with  caring  for  the  blind.  And  this  Is  hap- 

*  Blindness,  1970  Annual  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Washington, 
D.C. 


penlng  when  both  sighted  and  blind  peo- 
ple should  be  seeking  whatever  produc- 
tive work  there  may  be. 

All  kinds  of  argimients  may  be  ad- 
vanced against  trying  this  kind  of  re- 
habilitation, even,  as  I  suggest,  on  a 
carefully  worked  out  pilot  basis,  but  the 
fact  is  that  we  must  look  further  than 
"in  and  out"  emergency  measures,  and 
squarely  meet  what  is  meant  by  our 
stated  public  commitment  to  long-term 
"rehabilitation." 

Specifically,  I  am  told  by  representa- 
tives of  leading  organizations  in  work 
for  the  blind  that  America  is  In  a  par- 
ticularly good  position  to  perform  this 
needed  task;  we  have  shown  that  our  re- 
habilitation teachers  can  transfer  cer- 
tain skills  to  local  teachers,  who  in  turn 
can  reach  thousands  through  a  variety  of 
African  languages.  We  can  teach  blind 
people  anywhere  through  their  own 
countrymen.  They  can  be  motivated  to 
get  aroimd  in  their  new  surroundings;  to 
take  care  of  their  personal  needs;  to  en- 
gage In  some  form  of  useful  work.  Above 
all,  we  can  restore  dignity  and  meaning 
to  their  Uves  while  freeing  others  who 
can  see  for  those  tasks  which  require 
sight. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  see  the 
United  States,  respond  quickly  and  with 
sensitivity  to  meet  this  very  special  need. 
We  should  take  advantage  of  the  trained 
personnel  in  this  country  and  make  a 
modest  investment  in  alleviating  the  lot 
of  those  who  would  otherwise  be  over- 
looked. We  can  and  should  send  a  small 
team  of  experts  to  the  Sahel,  preferably 
operating  through  a  suitable  private  vol- 
untary agency,  with  the  knowledge  and 
flexibility  to  respond  to  this  challenge. 

We  should  seek  the  cooperation  of 
African  governments  and  private  volun- 
tary counterparts  in  Africa  to  work  In 
partnership  with  our  rehabilitation 
teachers,  so  that  these  therapeutic  tech- 
niques can  be  spread  throughout  the  re- 
gion by  Africans  themselves.  I  am  told 
that  such  a  program  could  be  quickly 
mounted,  and  that  half  a  dozen  Amer- 
ican teachers  could  complete  the  train- 
ing of  dozens  of  their  African  counter- 
parts in  18  to  24  months. 

This  is  but  one  aspect  of  a  huge  prob- 
lem, but  it  is  one  which  merits  our  atten- 
tion, not  because  blindness  is  somehow 
more  Important  than  other  health  prob- 
lems, but  because  the  blindness  is  there, 
is  increasing,  and  we  can  not  yet  prevent 
or  cure  it;  but  we  can  do  something 
about  those  who  have  lost  their  sight. 
Thousands  bf  blind  people  do  not  have 
to  be  forgotten,  to  become  beggars  in  an 
area  already  enduring  an  immense  nat- 
ural disaster.  Apart  from  all  the  com- 
pelling reasons  of  compassion,  we  can  do 
much  in  sheer  economic  terms  to  prevent 
a  terrible  double  drain  on  the  manpower 
resources  of  a  vast  region  of  Africa. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  a  resolution  on 
the  "river  blindness"  rehabilitation 
project  sponsored  by  myself  and  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr.  McOee 
to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  302)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  committed 
a  portion  of  its  resources  for  disaster  relief 
In  the  Sahelian  area  of  West  Africa: 

Whereas  the  commitmeut  of  the  United 
8tat«s  funds  for  this  purjwse  is  designed  to 
promote  emergency  relief  assistance  and  re- 
habilitation measures; 

Whereas  •river  blindness"  Is  one  of  the 
crippling  diseases  that  plague  the  Sahelian 
peoples,  thus  requiring  rehabilitation  aid  for 
the  victims; 

Whereas  there  exists  a  need  to  provide 
United  States  aid  not  only  to  control  the 
sources  of  "river  blindness"  but  also  to  help 
those  already  victimized  by  the  disease;  and 

Whereas  there  exists  In  the  United  States 
individuals  and  groups  uniquely  qualified 
to  carry  out  a  program  of  rehabilitation  for 
the  victims  of  "river  blindness":  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment should  Immediately  allocate  a  rea- 
sonable portion  of  funds  heretofore  appro- 
priated lor  United  States  relief  efforts  In 
Sahelian  countries  to  finance  a  pilot  project 
designed  to  establish  the  feaslbUlty  of  an 
effective  rehabilitation  program  for  the  vic- 
tims of  "river  blindness"  in  the  Sahelian 
countries. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  ftirther  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment make  a  timely  report  to  the  Senate 
no  later  than  June  1,  1974.  as  to  the  efforts 
it  Intends  to  undertake  in  providing  such  a 
rehablUtation  program  for^ctims  of  "river 
blindness." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
yield    to    the    distinguished    majority 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  just  Indicated  is  a  most  serious  sit- 
uation, and  one  to  which  our  hearts  go 
out. 

May  I  say,  while  I  no  longer  vote  for 
foreign  aid  projects  because  they  take  in 
too  much  in  the  way  of  military  assist- 
ance and  economic  assistsince  which  is 
tied  to  military  assistance  and  is  operat- 
ing all  too  often  on  a  govemment-to- 
government  basis,  I  would  like  to  see 
something  done  to  help  people  in  this 
and  similar  categories  because  the  real 
purpKKe  of  aid  is  to  help  people. 

Thus,  I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  calling  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  beUeve 
it  is  a  matter  for  private  foundations 
alone  to  undertake.  As  long  as  the  for- 
eign aid  program  is  a  pipeline  of  6,  7,  8  or 
9  billion  dollars,  I  see  no  reason  why  some 
of  those  funds  cannot  be  diverted  to  help 
these  people  in  these  coimtries  so  that,  in 
turn,  the  people  who  are  citizens  of  those 
countries  can  be  trained  to  carry  on  the 
work,  once  it  has  gotten  imder  way.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
calling  this  most  difficult  problem  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  which  cries  out 
for  assistance — and  tisslstance  now. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  his  contribu- 
tion to  this  colloquy  relative  to  River 
Blindness.  I  know  very  well  his  strongly 
felt  beliefs  regarding  foreign  aid.  He  has 
always  fought  for  aid  which  would  go 
directly  to  the  relief  of  human  suffering 
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around  the  world.  I  quite  concur  that  too 
much  foreign  aid  has  been  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  I  am  very  much  pleased 
to  have  him  make  the  suggestions  he  has 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  adopt  this  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  that 
in  our  AID  programs  we  would  return  to 
the  original  Point  Four  concept  of  people 
to  people — whelping  people  so  that  they 
can  help  themselves,  and  get  away  from 
this  widespread  proliferation  of  our  AID 
programs  which  has  cost  this  country 
approximately  $140  billion  to  date. 

Pe<vle  to  people — that  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  We  have 
made  some  progress,  as  he  very  well 
knows,  which  cut  out  foreign  aid  money 
which  had  been  used  for  police  activities 
in  some  of  the  countries  around  the  world 
which  had  been  used  for  political  or  for 
military  purposes.  I  think  we  are  taking 
a  much  closer  look  at  our  foreign  aid 
now.  to  see  that  the  foreign  aid  of  the 
United  States  Is  spent  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  should  be  intended;  namely,  the 
relief  of  human  suffering,  smd  to  help 
countries  help  themselves  Uirough  devel- 
opment assistance. 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80RS  OP 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

SXNATE  CONCUBREltT  KBSOLUTION  63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  fMr.  McGee)  was 
added  £is  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  63,  to  seek  new  efforts  to 
obtain  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Paris  peace  agreement  as  they  apply  to 
prisoners  of  war  and  personnel  missing 
in  action. 

BEMATE  CONCUUtEISrr  RESOLtrrlON  68 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits  the  Sena- 
tor frcon  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourkzk)  , 
the  Senator  from  Elansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Peimsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stcvkns),  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TuNNKT)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 68,  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
regarding  Americans  missing  in  action, 
in  Indochina.  '^ 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1974— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMKMDMX»rr    NO.    1136 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table ) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  am  submitting  to 
S.  3044,  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  Amendments.  Is  designed  to  close  a 
smell  defect  in  the  present  language  of 
the  bill,  which  allows  Federal  fimds  to  be 
used  to  match,  in  primary  campaigns, 
contributions  in  the  form  of  loans,  or  of 
donations  of  products  or  services.  I 
strongly  support  the  present  bill,  and  its 
procedures  for  public  financing.  How- 
ever. I  believe  the  public  financing  pro- 
(vlsions   must   be   carefully    drawn,    in 


order  to  minimize  the  flifflculties  in  fu- 
ture practice  with  the  law,  and  to  dem- 
onstrate to  our  opponents  and  to  the 
public  at  large  that  the  public  Treasury 
will  not  be  open  to  dubious  transactions. 

My  amendment  will  change  the  lan- 
guage, which  presently  states  that  eligi- 
ble candidates  are  entttied  to  Federal 
matching  funds  "in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  contributions"  received 
by  the  candidate.  No  limits  are  put  on  the 
definition  of  "contributions"  which  can 
be  matched.  My  amendment  will  add  a 
proviso  stating  that  "no  contribution  re- 
ceived as  a  subscription,  loan,  advance  or 
deposit,  or  as  a  contribution  of  products 
or  services,"  shall  be  taken  into  accoimt 
for  matching  purposes.  This  language  is 
identical  to  language  already  in  the  bill 
which  prohibits  loans,  subscriptions,  et 
cetera,  from  being  used  to  count  up  to 
the  threshold  limit  which  makes  a  candi- 
date eligible  for  pubBc  financing  of 
primaries. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  will  be 
to  close  a  relatively  minor  inconsistency 
in  this  law.  As  the  bill  la  presently  draft- 
ed, a  loan  received  by  a  candidate  may  be 
matched  from  Federal  funds — up  to  the 
first  $100,  or  $250  for  Presidential  can- 
didates— which  funds  may  then  be  used 
to  partially  or  completely  repay  the  loan. 
This  just  does  not  make  sense,  and  will 
not  be  understood  by  the  public  at  large. 

Also,  barring  the  matching  of  contri- 
butions in  kind  mil  avoid  the  difficulties 
and  the  potential  for  abuse  of  properly 
valuing  products  or  services.  With  all  the 
administrative  burdens  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  will  have,  this  is  one 
additional  burden  which  we  can  spare 
them. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  my 
amendment  is  not  meant  to  denig/ate 
the  role  of  loans  in  an  election  campaign. 
I  fully  recognize  that  they  are  an  im- 
portant facet  of  electoral  life,  particular- 
ly at  the  start  of  a  campaign  when  "seed 
money"  is  necessary.  This  very  truth 
about  loans,  however,  indicates  why  a  ban 
on  matching  them  is  net  a  major  prob- 
lem. Most  loans  are  in  large  amounts, 
and  the  matching  factor  would  therefore 
be  very  small.  Figures  developed  by  Com- 
mon Cause  from  the  public  records  of 
campaign  financing  in  1972  indicate  tliat, 
for  all  candidates  in  general  elections  for 
the  House  and  the  Senate  in  that  year, 
$5.8  million  of  the  $39.7  million  total 
funds  raised  was  in  loans. 

This  $5.8  million  came  from  just  779 
contributors — indicating  that  the  aver- 
age loan  was  almost  $10,000 — much  more 
even  than  could  be  given  under  this  bill. 

Since  most  loans  are  large,  snd  "ome 
early  in  a  campaign — presumably  before 
matching  funds  are  available — I  urge 
that  the  Senate  avoid  any  possibility  of 
questionable  use  of  Federal  campaign 
funds.  If  matching  is  limited  to  uncondi- 
tional money  contributions,  administra- 
tion of  the  law  will  be  easier,  while  .sac- 
rificing very  little  in  the  way  of  helping 
candidates  receive  Federal  funds  for 
their  campaigns  when  eligible. 

I  would  also  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  a  similar  provision — prohib- 


iting the  matching  of  lofuui — was  added, 
at  my  instigation,  to  the  public  financing 
amendment  to  the  debt  ceiling  bill  last 
f  Eill.  My  amendment  was  at  that  time  ac- 
cepted by  the  managers  of  the  bill,  and 
both  then  and  now  Is  supported  by  pro- 
ponents of  public  financing,  both  within 
and  outside  the  Senate.  Therefore,  I 
hope  this  amendment  will  be  favorably 
acted  on  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  my  amendment 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  b«  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

AlCENDlCENT  NO.  1136 

On  page  9,  line  34,  strllde  out  all  through 
page  10,  line  2,  and  substitute  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

"  'Sec.  503.  (a)  (1)  Every  eligible  candidate 
Is  entitled  to  payments  IQ  connection  with 
his  primary  election  campaign  in  an  amount 
which  Is  equal  to  the  amount  of  contribu- 
tions received  by  that  candidate  or  his  au- 
thorized committees,  except  that  no  contri- 
bution received  as  a  subscription,  loan,  ad- 
vance, or  deposit,  or  as  ft  contribution  of 
products  or  services.  shaU  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count." 

AMENDMENT  Nd.  1138 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  FANNIN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to 
provide  for  public  financing  of  primary 
and  general  election  campaigns  for  Fed- 
eral elective  office,  and  to  amend  cer- 
tain other  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
the  financing  and  conduct  of  such  cam- 
paigns. 


AMENDMENT 


NO.  1 


139 


(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  3044,  the 
pending  Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act 
amendments,  which  would  replace  the 
100-percent  public  funding  provision  for 
general  elections  with  a  sliding  scale  ar- 
rangement under  which  the  percentage 
of  public  funds  supplied  would  drop  grad- 
ually as  total  campaifn  expenditures 
rise. 

Specifically,  $4  of  public  financing 
would  be  supplied  each  dollar  collected 
In  small  private  contributions — $250  or 
less  for  Presidential  candidates  and  $100 
or  less  for  congressional  candidates— 
up  to  the  first  third  of  the  total  spend- 
ing limit  for  that  general  election  cam- 
paign: $2  for  each  such  dollar  collected 
for  campaign  expenditures  comprising 
the  second  third:  And  $1  for  each  such 
dollar  collected  for  expenditures  com- 
prising the  last  third.  The  sliding  scale 
would  work  in  the  same  manner  for  mi- 
nor and  independent  parties,  except  that 
it  would  be  based  upon  amoimts  equal  to 
the  amounts  of  public  financing  they 
could  receive  under  S.  3044  rather  than 
the  overall  spending  limit  amoimt. 

Mr.  President,  basic  reforms  in  cam- 
paign financing  are  essential  so  that  our 
citizens  will  be  certain  that  their  govern- 
ment Is  not  being  operated  to  satisfy 
the  interests  of  the  few  large  contributOTS 
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rather  than  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The 
most  important  step  we  can  take  in  this 
direction  is  to  place  strict  limitations  on 
the  amounts  which  any  single  individual 
or  organization  can  contribute  to  a  can- 
didate. I  am  pleased  that  once  again 
there  is  a  bill  before  us  which  would  take 
this  step. 

I  recognize  that  these  limits  in  them- 
selves will  exacerbate  the  task  of  raising 
enough  campaign  f imds  for  both  incum- 
bent and  challenger  to  make  their  views 
known  to  the  public.  Furthermore,  from 
a  personal  standpoint  I  welcome  some 
degree  of  public  financing,  because  rais- 
ing money  is  the  most  onerous  task  pol- 
iticians have. 

However,  there  are  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  S.  3044  for  providing  these 
funds  which  should  be  considered  fully. 
The  approach  of  providing  a  100-percent 
tax  credit  or  deduction  for  small  cam- 
paign contributions  is  a  very  attractive 
means  of  pubUc  financing,  because  it  lets 
each  voter  and  taxpayer  choose  which 
candidate  will  be  benefited.  The  bill  be- 
fore us,  on  the  other  hand,  would  provide 
automatic  full  funding  up  to  a  limit,  dis- 
bursed directly  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, for  general  election  candidates  of 
political  parties  whose  candidates  re- 
ceived certain  percentages  of  votes  cast 
in  the  last  election.  Several  aspects  of 
this  approach  concern  me,  such  as  the 
possibility  of  abuses  or  bureaucratic 
snafus  which  would  affect  election  out- 
comes. However,  in  view  of  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  Senate  will  decide  to  take 
this  approach  and  the  need  for  some 
public  campaign  financing,  I  feel  it  im- 
perative to  suggest  Improvements  to  the 
committee  bill's  public  financing  struc- 
ture. 

One  of  S.  3044's  greatest  shortcomings 
is  that  full  pubUc  financing  of  general 
elections  up  to  high  overall  spending 
limits  is  bound  to  encourage  a  wasteful 
mushrooming  of  campaign  expenditures 
at  taxpayers'  expense.  If  Uncle  Sam  is  to 
foot  the  entire  bill,  candidates  would  be 
checked  from  spending  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum for  which  they  are  eligible  only  by 
public  opinion.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  a 
sufficient  check. 

The  Ste^'enson  and  Domenici  amend- 
ments, by  providing  public  fimdlng  up  to 
50  percent  (Stevekson)  and  60  percent 
(DoMENici)  rather  than  105  percent  of 
the  limits  on  spending  for  general  elec- 
tions, would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram and  provide  an  incentive  to  hold 
costs  down.  However,  it  would  also  elim- 
inate or  reduce  unnecessarily  the  role 
of  small  private  contributions  in  modest- 
ly run  campaigns  and  to  a  large  extent, 
the  committee  bill's  advantages  over 
present  law  for  challengers  likely  to  need 
more  money  than  incumbents. 

My  amendment  largely  would  retain 
the  Stevenson  and  Domenici  amend- 
ments' incentive  for  curbing  wasteful 
spending  of  public — and  private — cam- 
paign funds.  However,  it  would  also  re- 
quire continued  solicitation  of  and  a  vi- 
tal role  for  small  private  contributions. 
Furthermore,  by  continuing  considerable 
public  financing  for  all  allowable  cam- 
paign expenses,  it  would  retain  to  some 


extent  the  bill's  advantages  over  present 
law  for  challengers  who  usually  need  to 
spend  more  money  on  elections  than  in- 
cumbenis,  in  addition,  while  still  con- 
stituting effective  pubUc  financing  in  a 
State  with  a  $1  million  spending  limit, 
it  is  Ukely  to  cost  the  Government  less 
than  the  Stevenson  and  Domenici 
amendments. 

I  realize  that  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  virtually  require  changes  in 
the  bill's  provisions  for  public  financing 
of  primaries.  Furthermore,  I  am  not 
wedded  to  my  exact  matching  formula 
and  I  know  that  other  matching  ap- 
proaches are  begirming  to  be  discussed. 
However,  I  feel  it  imperative  that  the 
Senate  have  before  it  in  this  stage  of  the 
debate  a  matching  proposal  which  pro- 
vides le.ss  public  financing  as  campaign 
expenses  increase  and  that  this  approach 
be  given  the  utmost  consideration  for  the 
reasons  I  have  outlined. 

Perhaps  it  can  move  the  bill  along  by 
serving  as  a  meritorious  compromise  be- 
tv.een  those  who  favor  and  those  who 
oppose  full  public  financing  of  cam- 
paigns. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
3t  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sunend- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1139 

On  p«ige  10,  beginning  with  Une  17,  strike 
out  through  line  23  on  page  12  and  insert  m 
ll3U  thereof  the  following: 

".'b)(l)  An  eligible  candidate  may  re- 
ceive payments  under  section  506  for  use  in 
his  general  election  campaign  equal  to — 

"(A)  four  dollars  for  each  dollar  in  match- 
able  contributions  he  and  his  authorized 
comjnlttees  receive  for  use  In  that  campaign 
until  the  sum  of  all  contributions  (whether 
matchable  or  not)  and  payments  receivable 
under  section  50fl  equal  one-third  of  the 
amount  of  the  entitlement  of  that  candidate. 

"(B)  two  doUaJS  for  each  dollar  in  match- 
able  contributions  he  and  his  authorized 
committees  receive  for  use  in  that  campaign 
in  excess  of  the  sum  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graph (.\)  until  the  sum  of  all  contributions 
(whether  matchable  or  not)  and  payments 
receivable  under  section  506  equal  two-thirds 
of  the  amount  of  the  entitlement  of  that 
candidate:  and 

"(C)  one  dollar  for  each  dollar  In  match- 
able  contributions  he  and  his  authorized 
committees  receive  for  iise  In  that  cam- 
paign in  excess  of  the  second  sum  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (B) . 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
entitlement  of — 

"(A)  an  eligible  candidate  nominated  by 
a  major  party  is  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  expenditures  which  that  candi- 
date may  make  In  connection  with  his  cam- 
paign under  section  604; 

"(B)  an  eligible  candidate  nominated  by 
a  minor  party  is  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  the  entitlement 
of  a  candidate  of  a  major  party  for  the  same 
office  under  subparagraph  (A)  as  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  for  the  candidate  of 
that  minor  party  for  that  office  in  the  pr»- 
.  ceding  general  election  bears  to  the  average 
number  of  popiilar  votes  cast  for  the  can- 
didates of  major  parties  for  that  office  In  the 
preceding  general  election; 

"(C)  an  eligible  candidate  (other  than 
a  candidate  nominated  by  a  major  party  or 
a  minor  party)  who  received,  \n  the  preced- 
ing general  election  held  for  the  office  to 


which  he  seeks  election.  S  percent  or  more 
of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  for  all 
candidates  for  that  office,  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  the 
entitlement  of  a  major  party  candidate  for 
the  same  office  under  subparagraph  (A)  as 
the  number  of  votes  cast  for  that  candidate 
in  the  preceding  general  election  for  that  of- 
fice bears  to  the  average  number  of  votes 
cast  in  the  preceding  general  election  for  aU 
major  party  candidates  for  that  office. 
The  entitlement  of  a  candidate  for  election 
to  any  Federal  office  who.  In  the  preceding 
general  election  held  for  that  office,  was  the 
candidate  of  a  major  or  minor  party  shall 
not  be  determined  under  subparagraph  (C). 

"(3)  An  eligible  candidate  other  than  a 
candidate  nominated  by  a  major  party  who 
receives  5  percent  or  more  of  the  total  dum- 
ber of  votes  cast  in  the  c\irrent  election 
may  receive  payments  under  section  506 
after  the  election  for  expenditures  made  or 
incurred  in  connection  with  his  general  elec- 
tion campaign  in  an  amount  (not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  applicable  limitation  under  sec- 
tion 504)  equal  to — 

"(A)  an  amount  which  he  could  have  re- 
ceived if  his  entitlement  bore  the  same  ra- 
tio to  the  entitlement  of  an  eligible  can- 
didate nominated  by  a  major  party  as  the 
number  of  votes  received  by  the  candidate 
in  that  election  bears  to  the  average  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  for  all  major  party  candi- 
dates for  that  office  in  that  election,  reduced 
by 

"(B)  any  amount  paid  to  the  candidate 
tmder  section  506  before  the  election. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'matchable  contribution'  means  so 
much  of  the  svim  of  all  contributions  made 
to  a  candidate  for  election  to  Federal  office 
by  any  person  in  connection  with  that  can- 
didate's general  election  campaign  for  such 
offices  as  does  not  exceed — 

"(A)  $250.  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President;  and 

"(B)  $100,  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
election  to  any  other  Federal  office  (otber 
than  Vice  President) . 


AMENDMEN-! 


NO.     1140 


(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  debate  to  date  on  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  has  failed  to 
focus  sufficient  attention  on  one  of  its 
principle  flaws.  I  speak  of  the  grave  con- 
stitutional questions  that  are  raised  by 
attempting  to  place  a  ceiling  on  what 
may  be  spent  in  a  gi'.en  election.  At  lesist 
one  court  in  New  York  Timas  against 
Sullivan  has  ruled  such  contributions  to 
be  in  contravention  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

The  constitutional  inplications  are 
discussed  in  an  article  by  Prof. 
Ralph  K.  Loiuter  Jr.,  of  the  Yale  Law 
School,  entitled  "Watergate  and  the 
Law"  that  was  recently  published  by  the 
American  Enterprise  Shownite.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  pertinent  ex- 
cerpts be  published  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sending  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  designed  to  cure 
this  defect  by  removing  the  limitation 
and  total  fimdlng.  I  hope  that  when 
I  call  up  the  amendment  we  can  address 
ourselves  to  the  constitutional  impUca- 
tions  of  the  act  in  a  thoughtful  and 
thorough  maimer.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  tn  the  Ricou,  as  follows: 

Aaamunn  No.  1140 

On  page  8,  beglnnlzig  with  "that — "  on  line 
aO,  strike  out  through  "contributions"  on 
line  34,  and  insert  in  lieu  there<tf  "that  no 
contributions". 

On  page  7,  line  18,  strike  out  "qiend"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  therettf  "reoetve". 

On  page  10,  lines  IS  and  30,  strike  out 
"the  amount  of  expenditures  the  candidate 
may  make"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "the 
maTlTniim  amoimt  of  payments  the  candidate 
may  receive". 

On  page  IS,  beginning  with  the  comma  on 
line  S,  strllce  out  through  line  14  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "exceeds  the  maximum 
amount  of  payments  he  may  receive  In  con- 
nection with  thJat  campaign  under  section 
504.". 

On  page  18,  line  18,  strike  out  "EZPENDI- 
TDBB"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "PAY- 
MENT". 

On  page  13,  line  17,  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(d)". 

On  page  13,  beginning  with  "who"  on  Une 
19,  strike  out  through  line  31  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "may  receive  payments  under 
section  800  in  connection  with  bis  primary 
election  campaign  in  excess  of". 

On  page  13.  line  24,  strike  out  "(g)"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "  (e) ". 

On  page  14,  Une  9.  strike  out  "(A)". 

On  page  14,  Une  10,  strike  out  "make  ex- 
penditures In  any"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"receive  payments  under  section  606  In  con- 
nection with  his  campaign  In  any". 

On  page  14,  Une  17,  strike  out  "expend  in 
that  State"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "re- 
ceive under  section  606". 

On  page  14,  beginning  with  Une  19,  strike 
out  through  Une  3  on  page  18. 

On  page  16,  Une  6,  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(d) ". 

Ovpage  16,  beginning  with  "who"  on  Une 
6,  strike  out  through  Une  8  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "may  receive  payments  under  section 
606  In  connection  with  his  general  election 
campaign  in  excess  of  the  greater  of — ". 

On  page  15,  Une  10,  strike  out  "(g)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thweof  "(e) ". 

On  page  16,  Une  19,  strike  out  "make  ex- 
penditures" and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "re- 
ceive payments". 

On  page  15,  beginning  with  Une  22.  strike 
out  through  Une  3  on  page  17. 

On  page  17,  line  4.  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(d)". 

On  page  17,  Une  31,  strike  out  "(g)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(e)". 

On  page  18.  Une  4,  strike  out  "(h) "  and  In- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "(f) ". 

On  page  18,  lines  6  and  7.  strike  out  "ex- 
penditure" and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "pay- 
ment". 

On  page  18.  Une  10,  strike  out  "(h)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "  (g) ". 

On  page  48.  lines  18  and  19.  strike  out  "616, 
and  617"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "and  616". 

On  page  49,  Unes  16  and  17,  strike  out  "616, 
and  817"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "and  616". 

On  page  49.  line  23,  strike  out  "616,  or  617" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "or  616". 

On  page  71,  lines  13  and  14.  strike  out 
"AND  EXPENDITDRES". 

On  page  71.  beginning  with  Une  19.  strike 
out  through  Une  17  on  page  76. 

On  page  75,  Une  18.  strike  out  "616."  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "614.". 

On  page  77,  Une  9,  strike  out  "616."  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "618.". 

On  page  77,  Une  17.  strike  out  "617."  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "616.". 

On  page  78,  line  19.  strike  out  "616,  and 
6ir*  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "and  616". 

On  page  78.  in  the  matter  below  line  23, 


strike-  out  the  item  relating  to  section  614 
and  redesignated  the  Items  relating  to  sec- 
tions 616,  616,  and  617  as  614,  616,  and  616. 
respectively. 

EXCXHPTS 

Those  who  seek  to  Impose  limits  on  ex- 
penditures by  candidates  face  a  dllenuna  of 
constitutional  dimensions.  On  the  one  hand. 
If  the  limitation  applies  only  to  expenditures 
explicitly  authorized  by  the  candidate,  it  wUl 
be,  in  Lyndon  Johnson's  famous  phrase, 
"more  loophole  than  law."  "Independent" 
committees  wiU  carry  on  the  campaign.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  it  seeks  to  charge  the  can- 
didate with  all  outlays  from  whatever  sovu^e 
that  further  his  candidacy.  It  must  give  the 
candidate  a  veto  over  aU  those  who  would 
support  him  through  monetary  expenditures. 
The  campaign  spending  law  of  1971  thus  pro- 
hibits the  media  from  charging  for  political 
advertising  unless  the  candidate  certifies  that 
the  charge  will  not  cause  bis  spending  to 
exceed  the  limit."  The  effeist,  therefore,  la  to 
restrict  the  freedom  of  Individuals  to  buy 
poUtlcal  advertising  supporting  or,  in  some 
clrCTimstances  (imder  the  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  comptroller  general  of 
the  United  States),"  attacking  a  candidate. 

This  statute  has  been  greeted  by  constitu- 
tional authorities  with  comments  varying 
from  "would  seem  to  violate  the  First  Amend- 
ment" "  to  "flatly  unconstitutional."*  It 
has,  moreover,  been  held  an  unconstitutional 
prior  restrict  on  the  media  by  a  three-Judge 
district  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Judges  Bazelon,  Bryant  and  Parker)  .<* 

In  Ught  of  Supreme  Court  decisions,  the 
likelihood  that  such  laws  tire  beyond  Con- 
gress' power  Is  quite  high.  In  New  York 
Times  V.  Sullivan,  the  Court  held  that  a 
newspaper  advertisement  on  public  issues  was 
entitled  to  First  Amendment  protection." 
"nie  fact  that  the  advertisement  was  pur- 
chased was  "immaterial.""  In  Eastern  Rail- 
road President's  Conferenct  v.  Noerr  Motor 
Freight,  moreover,  the  Court  held  that  the 
Sherman  Act  did  not  apply  to  advertisements 
Intended  to  influence  legislation  speclflcally 
designed  to  Injure  competitors."'  In  that  case, 
certain  railroad  companies  bad  conducted  a 
publicity  campaign  which  was  "vicious,  cor- 
rupt, and  fraudulent"  and  "designed  to  foster 
the  adoption  and  retention  of  laws  and  law 
enforcement  practices  destructive  of  the 
trucking  business.  ..."=»  Jlejecting  the  claim 
that  such  activities  violated  the  Sherman  Act, 
the  Supreme  Court,  through  Mr.  Justice 
Black,  stated, 

"It  is  neither  unusual  nor  Illegal  for  people 
to  seek  action  on  laws  In  the  hope  that  they 
may  bring  about  an  advantage  to  themselves 
and  a  disadvantage  to  their  competitors.  .  .  . 
To  disqualify  people  from  taking  a  pubUc 
position  in  matters  in  which  they  are  fl- 
nanclally  interested  would  thiis  deprive  the 
government  of  a  valuable  source  of  Informa- 
tion and  .  .  .  deprive  the  people  of  their  right 
to  petition  In  the  very  instances  in  which 
that  right  may  be  of  the  most  Importance  to 
them."  ° 

The  entire  theory  of  the  decision  rests  on 
the  First  Amendment  policy  of  protecting 
groups  In  their  efforts  to  influence  govern- 
ment to  act  In  their  Interests.  The  efforts 
in  this  case — the  flnanclng  of  a  systematic 
publicity  campaign  designed  to  Induce  fa- 
vOTable  governmental  actlcn — are  of  par- 
ticular relevance  to  this  dl»cusslon.  If  Con- 
gress cannot  stop  lndl\iduals  from  conduct- 
ing the  kind  of  campaigns  that  were 
Involved  in  Noerr,  surely  It  cannot  do  so  when 
the  Issue  Is  the  election  of  an  Individual  to 
office. 

The  Plist  Amendment  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  disagreement  ewer  Its  scope.  All 
agree,  however,  that  It  protects  political 
speech.  If  we  are  to  have  "free  trade  In  ideas" 
in  the  political  sphere,  Individual  citizens 
must  be  able  to  express  whatever  ideas  they 


choose  in  whatever  form  th*y  believe  appro- 
priate, whether  or  not  it  ccBts  them  money. 
There  is  no  room  for  price  controls  In  the 
marketplace  of  ideas. 

Setting  a  limit  on  candidate  expenditures 
sets  a  maximum  on  the  political  activities  in 
which  American  citizens  can  engage.  It  Is 
thus  unconstitutional.  The  reasoning  that 
speech  which  costs  money  is  too  persuasive  " 
cannot  be  limited  to  campaign  flnanclng.  For 
one  can  also  argue  that  demonstrations  of 
more  than  a  certain  number  of  people,  ex- 
tensive voter  canvassing,  ot  too  many  bill- 
boards with  catchy  slogane  also  "distort" 
public  opinion  and  ought  td  be  regulated. 

The  freedom  to  speak  ifi  not  the  only 
liberty  Infringed  by  such  legislation.  Because 
giving  to  a  candidate  permits  individuals  to 
"p)ool"  their  contributions  and  act  as  part 
of  an  effective  organization,  limitations  on 
candidate  spending  are  in  affect  restrictions 
on  the  freedom  of  association.'* 

FOOTNOTES 

"47  U.S.C,  Section  803(b)  states  that  "No 
person  may  make  any  charge  for  the  use  by 
or  on  behalf  of  any  legally  quallfled  candi- 
date for  Federal  elective  office  (or  for  nom- 
ination to  such  office)  of  any  newspaper, 
magazine,  or  outdoor  advertising  facility, 
unless  such  candidate  (or  a  person  speclfl- 
caUy  authorized  by  such  candidate  in  writ- 
ing to  do  so)  certlfles  in  writing  to  the  per- 
son making  such  charge  thai  the  payment  of 
such  charge  will  not  violate  paragraph  (1), 
(2),  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
whichever  is  applicable." 

"11  CJPJl.,  Section  4.6,  "Amounts  spent 
urging  candidate's  defeat  ot  derogating  his 
stand,"  states  that  "(a)  An  expenditure  for 
the  use  of  communications  media  opposing 
or  urging  the  defeat  of  a  Federal  candidate, 
or  derogating  his  stand  on  campaign  Issues, 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  an  expenditure  for 
the  use  of  consnunicatlons  media  on  behalf 
of  any  other  Federal  candidate  and  shaU  not 
be  charged  against  any  other  Federal  candi- 
date's applicable  expenditure  limitation  im- 
der section  104(a)  of  the  Aot  and  this  part, 
unless  such  other  Federal  candidate  has  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  authortted  such  use  or 
unless  the  circumstances  of  such  use  taken 
as  a  whole  are  such  that  consent  may  reason- 
ably be  Imputed  to  such  other  candidate." 
What  may  or  may  not  be  "reasonably  Im- 
puted to  such  other  candidate"  Is  not  de- 
scribed with  any  speciflclty. 

♦*  A.  Rosenthal,  Federal  Refutation  of  Cam- 
paign Finance:  Some  ConsiitutUmal  Ques- 
tions (Princeton,  N.J.:  Citizens'  Beseaich 
Foundation,  1972),  p.  63. 

"Statement  of  Alexander  Blckel,  ibid.,  p. 
66.  See  also,  for  discussions  of  this  point, 
Martin  H.  Redlsh,  "Campaiga  Spending  Laws 
and  the  First  Amendment,"  N.T.U.  Law  Re- 
view, vol.  46  (1971),  p.  960,  and  Joel  L. 
Fleishman.  "Freedom  of  Speech  and  Equality 
of  Political  Opportunity:  The  Constitution- 
ality of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971,"  North  Carolina  Lata  Review,  vol.  61, 
p.  389.  And  see,  Thomas  X.  Emerson,  The 
Svstem  of  Freedom  of  Expression  (New 
York:  Random  Ho"«a».  1070),  n.  889. 

«•  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  v.  Jen- 
nings, CivU  No.  1967-72  (D.DiC..  opinion  filed 
on  November  14.  1973) ,  mlmeo.  opinion. 

"376  U.S.  254  (1964). 

"  Ibid.,  p.  266. 

"365UJ3.  126  (1961). 

"Ibid.,  p.  129. 

o  Ibid.,  p.  127. 

■See  press  release  of  Senator  Edmund  S. 
Muskle,  "Muskle  Urges  Media  Campaign  Re- 
forms, Scores  Nixon's  Attitude,"  March  8, 
1971,  p.  2:  "Ideally,  a  limit  on  all  spending 
would  be  best.  But  a  limit  on  media  spending 
would  be  an  effective  control  over  spending 
because  television  and  radio  have  such  a 
unique  role  in  public  persuaeiveness." 

"18  US.C,  Section  691  (e)  (6) . 
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NATIONAL  NO-PADLT  MOTOR  VE- 
HICLE INSURANCE  ACT— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AKENDMKNT   NO.    1137 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  He  on 

the  table.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  S.  354,  the  Naticaial 
No-Pault  Motor  'Vehicle  Insurance  Act. 
This  amendment  would  modify  the  first- 
party  beneflt  and  tort  restriction  provi- 
sions of  the  act  to  bring  them  into  line 
with  the  efforts  of  the  States  which  have 
adopted  responsible  insurance  reform 
programs. 

As  a  proponent  of  no-fault  Insurance, 
I  have  been  de^ly  concerned  that  the 
sweeping  program  proposed  in,  S.  354 
would  undermine,  instead  of  enhance, 
efTorts  to  achieve  meaningful  insurance 
reform  at  the  State  level.  The  standards 
presently  set  forth  in  the  bill  exceed  pro- 
gram provisions  in  all  States  but  one, 
Michigan,  and  would  abrogate  substan- 
tial programs  which  have  been  adopted 
In  Kansas,  New  York,  Minnesota,  Colo- 
rado, Nevada,  Hawaii,  Utah,  and  several 
other  States. 

I  do  not  believe  that  standards  which 
would  arrogantly  supplant  the  efforts  of 
the  States  with  an  untried  program  of 
extended  no-fault  benefits  can  be  fairly 
characterized  as  Federal  minimum 
standards  legislation.  Passage  of  such 
standards  would  end  experimoitatlcai 
with  various  types  of  no-fault  insurance 
and  would  cast  in  concrete  a  program 
which,  though  it  might  serve  some  juris- 
dictions weU,  would  certainly  ill-serve 
others. 

The  benefits  levels  of  the  amendment 
are  specified  as  performance  standards — 
the  State  must  establish  limits  for  medi- 
cal expense  coverage  which  will  fully 
compensate  95  percent  of  all  injured  vic- 
tims and  for  wage-loss  coverage  to  fuUy 
compensate  such  loss  up  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  average  wage  in  that  State. 
While  limits  will  vary  from  State  to 
State,  it  is  estimated  that  the  dollar 
amoimt  of  the  medical  expense  standard 
will  approximate  $3,000.  Based  upon 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data  for  1971, 
the  average  statewide  annual  wage  would 
be  $6,983,  with  State  averages  ranging 
from  a  low  of  approximately  $5,800  to 
a  high  of  approximately  $11,000.  These 
standards  will  provide  coverage  sufBcient 
to  fully  cover  the  majority  of  accident 
victims  to  substantially  compensate  all 
victims. 

The  tort  restriction  proposed  in  this 
amendment  would  bar  access  to  actlcms 
based  upon  negUgence  to  any  person  not 
seriously  injured  as  defined  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  study.  This 
would  assure  access  to  recovery  of  gen- 
eral or  intangible  damages  to  victims 
with  significant  injuries,  but  would  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  restriction  upon  ac- 
tions for  minor  injuries,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  DOT  investigation,  have  tended 
to  receive  infiated  awards. 

The  standards  set  by  this  amendment 
do  not  attempt  to  identify  the  best  pro- 
gram of  no-fault  insurance  for  the  States, 
but  are  intended  to  indicate  a  minimum 
standard     for     no-fault     programs — a 


standard  which  will  provide  substantial 
protection  for  all  accident  victims  but 
which  will  leave  great  flexibility  to  the 
States  in  molding  the  program  most 
suited  to  its  peculiar  needs. 


ADDrnONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1126 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment 
No.  1126.  to  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  pubUc  financing  of 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON),  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms),  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunw)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  No.  1134,  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him  to  S.  3044, 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
Amendments  of  1974. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  lOTS,  1126,  AND  1128 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendments 
Nos.  1078,  1126,  and  1128,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  S.  3044,  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of 
1974.  

NOTICE  CONC^ERNING  A  NOMINA- 
TION  BEFORE  THE  COMMl'iTEljJ 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

(Tlinton  T.  Peoples,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
Texas  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Wil- 
liam C.  Black,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
JudicisuT,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  <m  or 
before  Tuesday,  April  9,  1974.  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomi- 
nation, with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Tuesday.  April  9.  1974,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomi- 
nation, with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMIITEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
April  9, 1974,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room  2228, 
Dirksen  Office  Building,  on  the  following 
nomination : 

Wendell  A.  Miles,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
TJS.  district  judge  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Michigan,  vice  Albert  J.  Engel, 
elevated. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClkllan)  ; 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Heuska)  .  and  myself  as  chairman 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  BEFORE  (X)M- 
MITTEE  ON  THE  JUDKHARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 
desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
April  23.  1974,  at  10:30  ajn..  in  room 
2228.  Dirksen  Office  Building,  on  the  fol- 
lowing nomination: 

Earl  J.  Silbert,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  vice  Harold  H.  Titus, 
Jr.,  resigned. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  hearing  will  be  before  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  A  NOMINA- 
TION  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Nathan  G.  Graham,  of  Oklahoma,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  4  years, 
(reappointment) 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS— ENERGY 
SUPPLY  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  22,  I  introduced  S.  3221.  the 
Energy  Supply  Act  of  1974.  The  princi- 
pal purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  increase  pro- 
duction of  the  oil  and  gas  resources  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  In  a  manner 
that  provides  maximum  environmental 
safeguards.  The  National  Fuels  and 
Energy  Policy  Study,  which  I  have  tiae 
honor  to  chair,  has  an  excellent  hearing 
record  on  the  policy  issues  involved  in 
OCS  develc^ment. 

We  now  are  going  to  conduct  hearings 
on  S.  3221  and  the  other  bills  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  smd  Insular  Af- 
fairs which  would  amend  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953.  The 
other  bills  are:   S.  2672,  introduced  by 
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Senator  Chiles;  S.  2858.  Introduced  by 
Senator  Townby;  S.  2922,  introduced  by 
Senator  Hathaway;  S.  2389,  introduced 
by  Senator  Stevins,  and  S.  3185,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Bentsen. 

These  hearings  will  be  held  on  May 
6,  7,  and  8.  They  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  3110.  Dirksen  Senate  OfiBce  Build- 
ing on  each  day. 

The  Interior  Committee  will  be  par- 
ticipating in  the  hearings  on  the  social, 
economic,  and  environmental  impacts  of 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  being  conducted 
on  April  23,  24,  and  25  as  part  of  the 
National  Ocean  Policy  Study.  Thus  we 
intend  to  focus  the  May  hearings  on  pol- 
icies and  practices  relating  to  issuance 
of  leases  and  administrative  supervision 
of  operations  under  them,  research  and 
devel(H)ment  needs,  and  methods  of  ob- 
taining better  resource  information.  In 
other  words  we  want  to  address  the  spe- 
cific issues  rsdsed  by  the  bills  before  us. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Mike  Harvey  of  the  committee  staff 
at  202/225-1076. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  BY 
SENATE  HEALTH  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  announce 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Health  Subcom- 
mittee on  S.  3181.  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  Amendments  of  1974.  The 
hearing  will  be  conducted  April  30,  1974 
In  room  4232  of  the  Diitaen  Office  Build- 
ing at  10  ajn.  Persons  Interested  in  testi- 
fying on  this  legislation  should  contact 
Mr.  Lee  Goldman,  subcommittee  staff 
director. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


HOME  HEALTH  CARE  UNDER 
MEDICARE 

ISi.  TOW^R.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  few  years,  I  have  received  a  great 
many  letters  from  my  constituents  re- 
garding the  inadequacy  of  home  health 
care  benefits  imder  medicare.  I  am  de- 
lighted, therefore,  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  of  the  Elderly  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  has  de- 
veloped a  twofold  package  to  open  up 
home  health  care  benefits  for  the  elderly 
under  medicare  and  concurrently  ex- 
pand available  services  from  home  care 
agencies. 

The  costs  of  institutionalization  of  our 
Nation's  elderly  has  been  rising  consist- 
ently in  recent  years,  and  In  many  cases 
it  is  not  the  best  answer  to  their  prob- 
lems. In  our  rural  areas,  particularly, 
where  institutions  are  often  unavailable, 
there  are  few  home  health  care  agencies 
and  those  there  are  able  to  provide  only 
limited  services,  since  fees  for  home 
health  care  very  often  do  not  even  cover 
its  cost. 

After  studj-ing  this  problem  carefully, 
and  conducting  several  days  of  hearings, 
two  bills  have  been  Introduced  which  I 
am  cosponsoring  today. 

The  first,  S.  2690,  would  clarify  and 
expand  the  definition  of  home  health 


care  medicare  benefits  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  elderly  for  nursing  and  personal 
care  in  their  homes.  It  would  also  bring 
under  medicare  the  homemaklng  serv- 
ices so  necessary  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  patient  who  requires 
continued  care,  but  not  institutionaliza- 
tion. Finally,  it  would  licrease  the  num- 
ber of  home  health  cara  visits  covered  by 
medicare. 

The  second,  S.  2693,  provides  for  a 
program  of  grants  to  assist  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  initial  operation  of 
home  health  care  agencies. 

I  cannot  empha."5i2e  enough  the  im- 
portance of  these  two  pBX»posals,  and  the 
promise  they  hold  for  our  elderly.  Few 
of  us  have  avoided  the  agony  and  con- 
cern of  recognizing  that  our  parents  or 
elderly  friends  and  neighbors  can  no 
longer  care  for  themselves  alone  in  their 
homes.  Because  home  health  care  is  in- 
frequently available,  we  have,  hereto- 
fore, had  little  choice  but  to  place  them 
in  nursing  homes.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  recently  reported  that  in  25 
percent  of  these  cases,  treatment  is  being 
received  in  facilities  which  are  excessive 
to  the  patient's  needs. 

The  ob\ious  cost  in  dollars  and  cents 
of  this  excessive  treatment  can  only  be 
estimated,  but  the  National  Association 
of  Home  Health  Agencies  states  that 
home  care  is  3.5  times  less  expensive  per 
patient  than  hospitaliEation  and  four 
or  five  times  less  expensive  per  day  than 
skilled  nursing  home  care. 

The  cost  in  terms  of  lost  dignity  and 
independence  is  even  more  disturbing. 

Home  health  care  provides  lus  "^ith  an 
alternative  which  is  both  cost  effective 
and  humanitarian.  It  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  grant  it  expeditious  approval. 


RETENTION     OP     ECONOMIC     CON- 
TROLS ON  THE  HEAI/TH  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 19,  1974,  Senator  John  Sparkman  in- 
troduced S.  3032,  a  bill  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
of  1970  to  retain  economic  controls  on 
the  health  industry  sector  of  the  economy 
past  the  April  30,  1974,  expiration  date. 

This  bill  would  in  effect  give  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  arbitrarily  and  seri- 
ously limit  total  expenditures  for  health 
care  services.  Expenditure  limits  such  as 
these  could  result  in  a  reduction  in  the 
quantity  of  services  available,  and  thus 
contribute  to  a  compoimding  of  infla- 
tionary pressures  on  the  price  of  medical 
services. 

Not  only  would  the  quantity  of  these 
services  likely  be  reduced,  but  the  quality 
of  health  care  would  in  tlie  long  run  most 
certainly  deteriorate. 

As  hospital  operating  budget  deficits 
continue  to  rise — and  ewery  hospital  in 
my  home  State  of  Hawaii  is  currently 
operating  in  a  deficit  position— more  and 
more  payroll  employees  will  have  to  be 
laid  off  in  response  to  increasing  deficits. 
The  employee-patient  ratio,  now  leveling 
off,  thereby  will  begin  to  drop  in  many 
hospitals.  Care  and  maintenance  of  exist- 


ing facilities  would  also  be  hampered  by 
this  continuance  of  economic  controls  in 
that  fewer  funds  would  be  available  for 
such  activity. 

While  some  areas  have  experienced  an 
oversupply  of  medical  facilities  others 
are  still  plagued  vrtth  shortages  and  out- 
dated facilities  and  equipment — facilities 
and  equipment  which  are  vitally  needed 
in  certain  geographic  areas  or  essential 
to  advancements  and  explorations  into 
specialized  and  cruciallj  needed  medical 
frontiers  such  as  cancer  research.  Such 
needed  expansion  and  modernization 
would  be  endangered  by  any  blanket 
controls. 

finally,  the  retention  of  economic  con- 
trols on  the  health  care  industry  repre- 
sents an  unjust  and  inconsistent  excep- 
tion to  the  general  economic  program 
which  has  apparently  been  one  of  lifting 
price  controls  throughout  the  economy. 
The  isolation  of  the  health  care  industry 
for  continued  economic  control  can  only 
hinder  improvements  in  this  most  vital 
sector  of  the  economy.  Controls  will  not 
work  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  con- 
sumer of  health  services,  any  more  than 
they  benefit  consumers  in  other  vital 
areas  such  as  food  or  shelter.  It  is  now 
time  to  decontrol  an  industry  so  directly 
responsive  to  basic  human  needs. 


NO-FAULT  INSURANCE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Ml-.  President,  the  lobby- 
ing effort  to  subvert  national  no-fault 
automobile  insurance  legislation  is  now 
in  full  swing.  When  we  l|..5t  discussed  the 
tactics  which  no-fault  opponents  un- 
dertake, I  pointed  out  that  a  wide  va- 
riety of  seemingly  thoughtful  letters 
were  sent  by  members  of  the  bar  op- 
posed to  no -fault.  But,  imfortunately 
for  my  brethren  in  the  legal  profession, 
I  acquired  a  copy  of  the  master  form 
letter. 

This  year,  the  innotatlon  in  letter 
writing  i.-.  most  interesting.  It  appears 
that  each  Senator  has  received,  for  ex- 
ample, a  brief  public  opinion  message  in 
opposition  to  no-fault  from  some  32 
residents  of  the  Ba]timcre-V/?.shington 
area.  In  reading  over  these  messages.  I 
notice  one  consistent  thetne,  obf  uscatlon. 
Really,  not  one  of  the  telegrams  has  any 
relevance  to  the  national  no-fault  in- 
surance legislation,  but  make  use  of  a 
variety  of  statements  which  have  no 
basis  in  fact.  Also,  the  32  telegrams 
which  I  received  are  identical  to  the  32 
telegrams  which  my  colleague  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  received,  and 
those  are  identical  to  the  32  telegrams 
which  my  colleague  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Bttrdick)  has  received.  Why.  I 
asked  myself,  did  32  residents  of  the 
Baltimore-Washington  area  invest  their 
time  and  energies  and  perliaps  their  own 
moneys,  in  teUing  far  distant  Senators, 
as  well  as  their  own,  about  no-fault. 

A  little  research  reveals  all.  First,  on 
the  morning  of  March  22,  1974,  32  Bal- 
timore-Washington residents  suddenly 
had  the  idea  to  send  public  opinion  mes- 
sages to  each  of  the  100  Senators  on  the 
same  subject.  It  cost  each  sender  $200 
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for  his  set   of   one  telegram   to   each 
Senator. 

Second,  that  might  seem  like  a  high 
tariff,  but  I  have  checked  and  discovered 
that  each  of  the  signatories  to  the  tele- 
grams is  an  attorney,  although  he  has 
not  identified  himself  as  such. 

So,  I  concluded  that  this  $6,400  invest- 
ment in  telegrams  is  part  and  parcel  of 
delaying  tactics,  misstatements,  and  out- 
right falsehoods  which  the  opponents  of 
no-fault  are  using  in  their  attempt  to 
subvert  both  the  will  of  Congress  and  the 
needs  of  the  American  people.  As  we  pro- 
ceed with  our  debate  on  no-fault,  I  in- 
tend to  bring  to  light  other  lobbying 
abuses,  set  against  the  facts  and  figures 
which  demonstrate  the  consumer's  need 
for  no-fault. 


A  FORMER  UNBORN  CHILD  ON 
ABORTION 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  na- 
tionally syndicated  columnist  John  D. 
Lofton,  Jr.,  recently  wrote  a  coliunn  on 
the  subject  of  abortion.  Describing  him- 
self as  a  "former  unborn  child,"  Mr. 
Lofton  discusses — and  dissects — the  pro- 
abortion  argument  with  the  style  and 
wit  we  have  come  to  expect  from  him. 
"The  Abortion  Distortion"  also  makes 
clear  that  the  question  of  abortion  is  not 
one  limited  to  one  religious  group  but  to 
all  men  and  women  who  want  a  society, 
in  Mr.  Lofton's  words,  "that  respects 
human  life,  both  the  bom  and  unborn." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  Mr.  Lofton's 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo. 
as  follows : 

The  Abortion  Distortion 
(By  John  D.  Lofton,  Jr.) 

MiaCH  la,  1974. 

Washington. — Being,  as  I  am,  a  former  un- 
born child.  I  naturally  have  a  continuing  m- 
terest  in  the  debate  over  abortion. 

I  became  keenly  interested  in  the  no-fault 
pregnancy  question  several  years  ago.  Not 
being  particularly  religious — specifically  not 
being  Catholic — I  was  attracted  to  the  con- 
troversy not  so  much  by  the  cogency  of  the 
arguments  of  those  against  abortion,  but 
rather  by  the  virtually  total  lUoglc  and  moral 
my<^ia  of  those  favoring  the  practice. 

Over  the  past  several  years.  In  an  effort  to 
try  and  understand  their  position  better,  I 
have  attended  numerous  pro-abortion  dem- 
onstrations and  have  talked  with  hundreds 
of  demonstrators.  If  I  had  to  pick  the  one 
thing  about  a  majority  of  them  that  bothered 
me  most,  it  would  be  their  refusal  to  come 
to  grips  with  what  It  was  they  were  ad- 
vocating the  destruction  of — an  unborn  Uv- 
Ing  human  being  In  Its  earUest  stages  of 
development. 

While  I  have  some  doubt  about  the  reUgl- 
ous  arguments  having  to  do  with  ensoulment 
and  other  matters  of  an  equaUy  abstract 
nature,  one  thing  I  am  absolutely  sure  of  Is 
that  when  I  was  In  my  mother's  womb.  I 
was  a  Uvlng  hiunEm.  being.  Thus,  It  was  with 
a  great  deal  of  irritation  that  In  talking 
with  pro-abortion  people  I  constantly  heard 
my  earlier  unborn  status  analogized  to, 
among  other  things,  "a  benign  tumor,"  "an 
»nt,"  "a  mere  mass  of  cells,"  and  "a  plant." 

After  many  heated  discussions  with  In- 
dividuals favoring  abortion  about  what  we 
used  or  used  not  to  be  before  btrth,  I  sud- 


denly realized  that  I  could  never  be  one  of 
them.  I  could  never  be  for  abortlon-on- 
demand  because  Implicit  in  this  view  Is  the 
belief  that  what  I  vused  to  be  was  not  hu- 
mcm.  And  I  know  this  is  not  so. 

Just  as  Lieutenant  WUIlam  CaUey  at  My 
Lai  had  to  dehumanize  the  South  Vietnamese 
civilian  human  beings  before  slaughtering 
them,  the  pro-abortion  people — many  sub- 
consciously— do  the  same  thing  to  the  un- 
born chUd.  For  Galley,  the  human  beings 
killed  were  not  human  beings  but  "slopes," 
"gocks."  and  "dinks." 

For  the  abortionists,  the  unborn  child  Is 
also  not  a  human  being  but  a  tumor,  an 
ant,  a  plant  or  a  mere  mass  of  cells.  This 
line  of  reasoning  I  found  morally  repugnant 
and  still  do. 

Unfortunately,  the  pro-abortion  people's 
arguments  aren't  getting  any  better. 

Testifying  recently  against  a  constitution- 
al amendment  to  prohibit  abortions.  Rep. 
BeUa  Abzug,  D-N.Y.,  said  she  was  against 
such  a  measure  because  It  would  dictate 
to  a  woman  "what  she  Is  to  do  with  her  body 
and  her  life."  Such  an  amendment  would 
produce  "legal  <*aoB,"  she  predicted,  liken- 
ing the  unworkabUity  of  the  proposal  to 
Prohibition. 

See  what  I  mean?  again  the  moral  obtuse- 
ness.  What  does  Rep.  Abzug  mean  "the 
woman's  body;  the  woman's  life?"  What  the 
amendments  offered  by  Sen.  James  Buckley. 
R.-N.Y.,  and  Sen.  Jesse  Helms.  R-N.C,  seek 
to  do  Is  protect  the  body  and  the  life  of 
the  unborn  child.  The  body  and  the  life  of 
the  mother  are  only  Involved  indirectly. 

And  what  about  the  life  of  the  unborn 
chUd?  The  Congresswoman  makes  no  men- 
tion of  it.  But  in  likening  the  outlawing  of 
abortion  to  Prohibition  she  reveals  that  to 
her,  the  destruction  of  unborn  human  life 
Is  no  more  serious  than  drinking  a  bottle  of 
beer. 

As  for  the  posslbUlty  of  'legal  chaos"  re- 
sulting from  efforts  to  protect  the  life  of  the 
unborn,  undoubtedly  the  law  would  be  chal- 
lenged. But  aren't  all  laws,  at  one  time  or 
another?  Considering  that  the  Issue  Is  liter- 
ally a  matter  of  life  or  death,  the  risk  of 
court  challenges  seems  a  small  one. 

Scnr.e  of  Ms.  Abzug's  other  fears  do  seem 
a  bit  lar-fetched.  Elzample:  If  the  amend- 
ment became  law.  medical  science  would  be 
called  on  to  develop  electronic  spying  de- 
vices to  possibly  be  placed  within  a  woman's 
bcdy  to  determine  exactly  when  fertUlzation 
cccurs.  This  would  be  the  "ultimate  Inva- 
sion of  privacy,"  she  says. 

The  New  York  Times  edItorlaUy  agrees 
with  the  Congresswoman.  A  constitutional 
ban  en  abortion  "would  not  actuaUy  pre- 
vent abortions,'"  the  ^aper  notes.  Also,  the 
Times  points  out,  a  liberal  and  medically 
sound  legal  abortion  policy  "does  not  mean 
that  anyone  can  be  compeUed  to  resort  to 
abortion,  or  approve  of  It." 

How  silly.  Applying  this  Illogical  reason- 
ing, there  should  be  no  laws  against  mur- 
der because  the  laws  do  not  prevent  murder. 
Furthermore,  a  liberal  and  medically  soimd 
legal  policy  of  murder  would,  of  course,  re- 
quire no  one  to  commit  mtirder,  or  approve 
of  It. 

What  the  Times  doesn't  understand  Is — 
as  Yale  Law  Professor  Alex  Blckel  has  argued 
In  favor  of  antl-pomography  laws — ^"the  role 
of  law  Is  to  make  a  moral  statement  about 
the  kind  of  society  we  wish  to  live  In  .  .  . 
the  tone  of  society,  the  nKxle,  the  style  and 
quality  of  life,  now  and  In  the  future." 

The  kind  of  society  I  wish  to  live  In  Is  one 
that  respects  human  life,  boith  the  bom  and 
the  unborn.  The  constitutional  amendments 
proposed  by  Sens.  Buckley  and  Helms  seek 
to  bring  the  latter  into  lialance  with  the 
former.  It  deserves  support. 


THE  GRAY  PANTHERS— AGITATORS 
FOR  A  BETTTER  LIFE  FOR  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  I  came  across  a  marvelous  arti- 
cle in  the  Montgomery  Journal,  of  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md.  Entitled  "Old  Peo- 
ple Should  Be  Agitating,"  the  article 
cited  the  positive  efforts  of  srador  citizen 
Margaret  Kuhn  at  the  Citizens  Energy 
Conference.  Not  only  does  Miss  Kuhn 
imderstand  the  full  impact  the  energy 
crisis  has  had  on  the  elderly  but  in  addi- 
tion she  suggests  a  variety  of  ways  the 
affluent  elderly  can  help  themselves,  the 
elderly  poor,  and  the  public  good. 

Miss  Kuhn,  the  activist  leader  of  the 
1,500-member  Grey  Panthers,  believes 
that  "old  people  should  be  agitating"  to 
get  the  Government  to  reveal  oil  com- 
pany profits  and  suggests  that  senior 
citizens  buy  several  shares  of  stock  In 
major  oil  companies  and  then  sit  in  on 
stockholder's  meetings. 

In  citing  the  work  of  Philadelphlans 
campaigning  to  reduce  the  cost  of  public 
utmties.  Miss  Kuhn  firmly  believes  that 
senior  citizens  should  band  together  to 
work  for  the  larger  public  interest.  I 
should  note,  parenthetically,  that  the 
Consumer  Economics  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  at  its  recent  hear- 
ing received  excellent  testimony  on  the 
serious  problem  of  rising  utility  rates. 

Miss  Kuhn  feels,  and  I  totally  agree, 
that  the  wisdom,  experience,  and  com- 
petence of  the  elderly  could  be  of  great 
benefit  to  hospital  boards,  school  boards, 
and  highway  commissions.  Just  recently 
Miss  Kuhn  spoke  at  a  SAY,  a  senior 
and  younger  citizens  happening.  In 
Bethesda.  The  purpose  of  this  "happen- 
ing" was  to  allow  senior  and  younger 
citizens  to  Interact  and  spark  Interest  In 
citizen  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  Miss  Kuhn's 
efforts  to  give  the  elderly  a  greater  op- 
portunity to  shape  the  community  at 
large.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Old    People   SHOtru)   Be   AdTAToro 

Gray  Panther  Margaret  Kuhn  padded  Into 
town  recently  to  take  part  In  the  Citizens' 
Energy  Conference  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel. 

Representing  the  Panthers,  senior  citizen 
activists,  she  was  here  to  serve  on  a  panel 
which  examined  how  the  energy  crisis  U  af- 
fecting the  elderly.  And  she  lambasted  the 
oU  companies  and  the  federal  government. 

She  also  spoke  specifically  in  a  brief  In- 
terview about  how  affluent  elderly  residents 
of  Montgomery  County  can  help  themselves, 
the  elderly  poor,  and  the  public  good. 

"The  energy  crisis  is  a  silly  man-made 
contrivance,"  said  the  68-year-old  senior 
power  activist.  "Turning  dowi  the  thermo- 
stat Is  a  ridiculous  idea  for  old  people:  I've 
called  nursing  homes  in  my  area  (Philadel- 
phia, Pa.)  to  see  if  they're  doing  It  and  they 
say  'no.'  ITiey  cant.  There  are  lives  at  stake." 

She  charged  that  the  federal  government 
has  not  told  the  truth  about  the  energy 
crisis.  "Old  people  should  be  agitating  to  get 
the  government  to  reveal  how  many  profits 
and  how  much  stock  the  oU  companies  have," 
she  said.  An  active  speaker  of  the  ISOO-mem- 
ber  Oray  Panthers,  she  advocates  that  senkx' 
citizens  buy  several  shares  of  stock  \n  ma- 
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Jor  companies  and  sit  In  on  stockholders 
maetlngs.  nther  tbAn  letting  someone  vote 
tor  them  by  proxy. 

The  sfflTient  elderly  in  Montgomery  Ooimty 
"have  got  It  made,"  she  said.  "They  ought 
to  use  their  time  to  work  for  the  larger  pub- 
lic Interest,  not  spend  their  money  on  one 
more  round-the-world  trip  or  another  goU- 
livg  expedition." 

The  gray-haired,  sprightly  Miss  Kuhn.  who 
never  uses  euphemisms  like  "senior  citizens," 
but  prefers  "old  people,"  added,  "I  would 
like  to  see  Montgomery  County  lead  off  and 
attempt  to  place  old  people  with  wisdom 
and  experience  and  competence  at  the  table 
where  decisions  are  made — In  the  public  util- 
ities commission,  on  hospital  boards,  on 
school  boards,  (m  the  highway  commission." 

She  deecrlbed  how  elderly  Philadelphlans 
are  campaigning  to  reduce  rates  on  the  pub- 
lie  utilities.  "It's  not  Just  some  rich  old 
codger  who  happens  to  be  a  hanger-on  of 
those  utilities,"  she  said,  "but  a  people's 
advocate."  Miss  Kuhn  envisions  groups  of 
senior  eltlxiens  In  every  area  banding  to- 
gether to  fight  for  the  public  good. 

Locally,  a  meeting  of  the  type  Miss  Kiihn 
has  talked  of  will  be  held  Monday  night, 
March  4  at  7:30  at  Little  Falls  Library.  6501 
Massachusetts  Ave.  In  Betbesda.  It  is  called 
a  8.A.Y.  (senior  and  younger  citizens)  hap- 
pening. Its  purpose  Is  to  get  seniors  and 
younger  citizens  together  to  spark  Interest  In 
citizen  action 

A  short  film  made  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Daniel  Levltan.  a  ITnlverslty  of  Mary- 
land professor  who  teaches  death  education 
at  the  University  Is  expected  to  be  shown. 


RETDRNINO  TO  JACKSONIAN 
DEMOCRACY 

Bffr.  EAQLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  have  grown  cjnolcal. 
Their  trust  in  their  Oovemment  leaders 
has  reached  a  shockingly  low  point.  And 
no  wonder,  beset  as  they  are  by  crises, 
shortages,  enormous  Ciovemment  mis- 
management of  their  economy  and  the 
confldence-shatterlng  and  reprehensible 
actions  of  some  of  the  most  powerful  men 
in  the  executive  branch. 

At  a  time  like  this,  it  is  comforting  to 
know  that  some  of  our  leaders  do  not 
believe  in  government  for  the  sake  of 
government  bureaucrats,  or  in  govern- 
ment for  the  sake  of  a  powerful  few,  but 
In  government  that,  by  intruding  only 
when  necessary  and  stasrlng  out  of  peo- 
ple's lives  the  rest  of  the  time,  truly 
serves  the  people. 

Such  a  leader  is  our  colleague  Senator 
HcucAif  Talkadgb,  and  in  a  speech 
March  23  at  a  Jackson  Day  dinner  in 
Springfield.  Mo..  Senator  Talmadge  set 
out  in  clear  terms  a  course  for  our  Na- 
tion to  follow  to  return  to  the  real  demo- 
cratic precepts  of  Jefferson  and  Jackstm. 
It  is  a  course  that  makes  a  good  deal  ot 
sense  for  America  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Talicaoge's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Kkmsbw     or     U.S.     Skhatok     Hekicait     E. 

Ttl.MAnCE    AT     A     jDTDSOH-jACKBOir    DaT 

DiMjiBB,      SPBuranxLo,      Mo.,      Satdkoat 

Mabcb  38.  1874 

Mr.  Obalrman.  Senator  Stuart  Symington, 
Senator  Tom  Kagleton.  DlstlnguUhed  Mem- 
bers of  the  Mlaaoail  Delegation  In  OMigreflB, 
State  Officials.  Honored  Otiests.  my  fellow 
Democrats:  I  thank  you  for  aoconUng  me  the 
great  prtniege  of  being  with  you  tonight  to 


pay  tribute  to  the  Democratic  leadership  of 
the  State  of  Missouri. 

We  pay  homage  to  two  giants  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Democratic  IHurty — ^Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson — and  to  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  leaders  who  render  such 
outstanding  service  to  the  people  of  Missouri. 
Also,  we  honor  another  great  Democrat,  one 
of  the  greatest  In  our  lifetimes.  I  Invoke  his 
name  tonight  as  one  of  the  great  standard 
bearers  of  our  Party  of  all  time — your  fellow 
Mlssourlan  ...  a  great  Democrat  ...  a  be- 
loved American  .  .  .  the  33rd  President  of 
the  United  States,  Harry  8  Truman. 

Oeorglans,  like  Missoxirions  and  Americans 
everywhere,  revere  the  memory  of  Harry  Tru- 
man. He  was  a  coureigeoiis  President.  He  said 
what  he  meant  and  nteant  what  he  said. 
Harry  Truman  never  had  to  back-pedal.  He 
never  had  to  try  to  make  things  perfectly 
clear  to  the  American  pieople.  The  American 
people  Shiwajrs  knew  where  he  stood.  He  never 
vacillated  or  backed  away  from  any  problem. 
He  was  required  to  make  some  or  the  most 
momentous  and  toughest  decisions  in  our 
nation's  history.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
will  be  recorded  as  one  of  our  greatest  Presi- 
dents. 0\ir  country  needs  a  man  of  his  cour- 
age, his  candor,  his  Integrity,  in  the  White 
House  today. 

Prom  the  time  that  the  Missouri  territory 
served  as  the  gateway  for  the  development 
of  the  West,  to  statehood  in  1821,  and  up 
to  the  present  time,  Missouri  has  provided 
the  nation  with  leaders  in  government,  na- 
tional defense,  arts  and  science. 

Samuel  Clemens;  the  first  United  States 
Senator  of  Missouri,  Thomas  Hart  Benton; 
Oenerals  John  J.  Pershing  and  Omar  Brad- 
ley; and  George  Washington  Carver,  whose 
science  did  so  much  to  open  up  Industrial 
and  other  uses  of  the  peanut  .  .  .  which.  In- 
cidentally, Is  the  leading  cash  crop  of  my 
State  of  Georgia. 

All  these  distinguished  men  left  Mlssour- 
lans  and  all  Americans  a  worthy  heritage 
that  has  been  carried  forward  to  this  day. 

One  of  the  most  dlatlngulshed  and  re- 
q>ected  members  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate for  the  past  20  years  has  been  your  native 
son,  and  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
Stuart  Symington.  When  I  first  went  to  the 
Senate  In  1957,  Stu  Symington  was  one  of 
the  first  members  I  met.  He's  been  my  good 
friend  ever  since.  I  respect  his  work  and  envy 
his  ablUty. 

Senator  Symington  now  serves  as  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Service  Com- 
mittee. Oai  nation  is  more  secure  today  be- 
cause of  his  untiring  dedication  to  military 
preparedness.  I  am  proud  to  serve  with  Sen- 
ator Symington  on  the  Influential  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Committee,  where  he  Is  a  senior 
member  and  a  leader  In  formulating  a  sound 
legislative  policy  for  the  Senate  majority. 
Right  now.  In  the  midst  of  our  nation's  pres- 
ent dUBcuItiee,  there  is  a  very  high  premium 
on  sound  leadership. 

You  have  another  fine  Senator  In  Tom 
Eagleton.  He  Is  an  abl«  lawmaker.  He  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  sharpest  legal  minds  in  the 
Senate.  I  value  his  friendship  and  associa- 
tion. Tom  Eagleton  served  your  state  with 
distinction  as  Attorney  General,  and  as  Lieu- 
tenant Governor.  He  brought  these  qualities 
of  leadership  to  the  nation's  capital  Just 
six  years  ago.  He  has  alraady  established  him- 
self as  one  of  the  hardest  working  members 
of  the  Senate. 

Even  before  energy  became  a  household 
word.  Tom  Eagleton  was  in  the  forefront  of 
efforts  In  the  Senate  to  make  our  nation  self- 
sufficient  in  its  energy  needs.  Keep  in  mind 
that  while  the  present  Administration  kept 
insisting  there  was  not  going  to  be  an  energy 
crisis,  Tom  Eagleton  was  in  there  working, 
trying  to  protect  our  nation's  interests  In  this 
vital  area. 

Also,  his  work  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aging  of  the  I«bor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  has  been  of  enormous  benefit 
to  the  senior  citizens  of  Missouri  and  the 


nation.  In  terms  of  endeavoring  to  Identify 
their  problems  and  bring  about  corrective 
legislation. 

Senator  Eagleton  has  demonstrated  that 
this  is  one  of  the  greatest  unmet  needs  of 
our  time.  Inflation,  after  all.  Is  a  cruel  form 
of  taxation  which  bears  down  hardest  on 
people  least  able  to  staad  the  burden  .  . 
people  who  miist  live  on  fixed  Incomes  like 
Social  Security  or  retirement  benefits,  in 
dealing  with  this  problem.  Senator  Eagleton 
has  shown  great  understanding  and  com- 
passion for  a  segment  ef  o\ir  society  that 
many  people  tend  to  regard  as  "forgotten 
Americans." 

Along  with  Senators  SyEolngton  and  Eagle- 
ton, and  I  am  grateful  for  their  Invitation  to 
be  with  you  tonight,  I  also  want  to  salute 
your  distinguished  and  highly  respected  Con- 
gressional delegation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Nobody  has  to  remind  us  of  the  legacy  left 
to  the  Diemocratlc  Party  by  the  two  Presi- 
dents, Jefferson  and  JaCkson.  You  In  Mis- 
souri, of  course,  have  a  very  special  reason  to 
honor  the  memory  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Without  the  Louisiana  Purchase  In  1803,  our 
nation  might  never  have  become  the  power 
It  is  today,  and  the  State  of  Missouri  might 
not  have  come  Into  being. 

Although  he  was  an  aristocrat  to  his  fin- 
gertips, Jefferson  spoke  for  the  masses — farm- 
ers, the  pioneers,  and  the  apprentices  of  his 
day.  He  was  the  Intellectual  architect  of  what 
we  know  today  as  the  Democratic  Party.  Jef- 
fersonlan  Democracy  brought  us  government 
of  and  for  the  people,  a(nd  the  principle  of 
the  equality  of  man. 

Jacksonlan  Democracy  extended  this  prin- 
ciple to  government  by  the  people.  Andy 
Jackson  was  a  reformer  and  a  champion  of 
the  little  man.  He  regarded  the  so-called 
"average  man"  as  the  bocie  and  sinew  of  the 
country.  That  was  true  In  Jackson's  day.  It 
Is  true  now,  insofar  as  I  am  concerned. 

When  I  refer  to  the  backbone  and  muscle 
of  the  American  nation,  I  am  talking  about 
people  who  work  In  the  shops,  the  factories, 
and  the  offices,  and  pay  the  taxes  that  keep 
our  country  running  .  .  .  people  who  plow 
the  land  and  bring  In  tbe  harvests  that  feed 
and  clothe  210  million  Americans  and  a  good 
part  of  the  world  as  well.  I  mean  people  who 
sometimes  must  struggle  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together,  but  who  don't  give  up  the 
struggle  and  expect  someone  else  to  do  It 
for  them.  I  mean  people  who  work  and  sac- 
rifice to  Insure  their  children  of  their  birth- 
right to  a  quality  education,  and  who  believe 
that  matters  of  the  faiaily,  the  home,  and 
the  school  are  best  determined  at  the  local 
level  and  not  in  Washington.  These  are  peo- 
ple who  have  been  brought  up  to  believe  that 
government  Is  set  up  to  be  the  servant  .  .  . 
not  the  master.  I  say  ,  .  .  more  power  to 
these  people. 

These  are  the  kind  of  people  who  buUt 
America  and  have  kept  It  free.  These  are  the 
kind  of  people  we  must  look  to  if  we  seek 
to  secure  the  future  of  Avierlca. 

This  is  one  reason  why  I  am  so  opposed  to 
a  federally  supported  guaranteed  annual  In- 
come— which  In  reality  would  be  supported 
by  working  people,  for  the  benefit  of  non- 
working  people.  Working  men  and  women, 
some  of  whom  even  moonlight  and  hold  down 
two  Jobs,  don't  like  the  Idea  of  having  their 
hard-earned  tax  dollars  spent  on  propping 
up  able-bodied  people  who  spend  most  of 
their  time  sitting  on  theAr  front  porches  do- 
ing nothing. 

This  country  wasn't  built  on  guaranteed 
anything.  It  will,  however,  most  assuredly 
be  torn  down  if  we  stirt  drawing  on  the 
federal  largesse  to  guarantee  able-bodied 
people  something  for  nothing.  A  strong  and 
viable  economy  is  the  beet  kind  of  social  re- 
form that  can  be  devised. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  always  held  the 
confidence  of  grassroots  America  so  long  si 
It  adhered  to  its  founding  principles.  Tbs 
Party  has  been  repudiated  only  when  It  lost 
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sight  of  Its  goals  and  allowed  Itself  to  be- 
come the  tool  of  special  Interests  and  pres- 
sure groups. 

Two  years  ago,  the  National  Democratic 
Party  saw  that  lesson  In  action.  The  folly 
of  losing  touch  with  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple and  allowing  our  Party  to  be  divided 
along  radical  Ideological  lines  became  very 
apparent  to  Democrats  In  November.  1972.  If 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  have  a  strong 
and  viable  two-party  system  In  the  United 
States,  we  cannot  afford  that  mistake  again. 
However,  this  Is  no  time  to  cry  over  spilled 
milk.  Having  learned  from  that  lesson. 
Democrats  need  to  once  again  assert  their 
strength  at  every  level  of  government  and  to 
put  it  all  together  at  the  national  level.  We 
need  to  put  up  a  strong  and  common  front 
to  lead  the  nation  out  of  the  social  disorder, 
economic  chaos,  and  crisis  in  government 
that  threaten  the  security  of  the  American 
people  today.  Never  has  the  challenge  been 
more  severe.  Never  has  opportunity  been 
greater. 

If  the  National  Democratic  Party  wUl  get 
back  In  the  mainstream  of  American 
politics  ...  If  the  National  Democratic  Party 
wUl  nominate  a  leader  who  will  appeal  to  and 
work  for  a  majority  of  rank-and-file  Amer- 
icans ...  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Party 
will  once  again  assume  Its  rightful  role  of 
leadership. 

If  the  Democratic  Party  will  produce  and 
support  a  candidate  concerned  about  the 
problems  of  men  and  women  who  work  and 
pay  the  taxes  In  America,  I  am  convinced  it 
will  again  win  the  resx>ect  and  the  votes 
of  the  people. 

If  the  Democratic  Party  will  produce  ac- 
tion Instead  of  reaction  .  .  .  leadership  In- 
stead of  expediency  .  .  .  candor  Instead  of 
guile  .  .  .  responsible  and  responsive  govern- 
ment Instead  of  uncontrollable  and  burden- 
some biureauacracy  ...  I  am  confident  that 
Democrats  can  and  will  once  again  capture 
the  White  House  In  1976. 

As  a  member  of  the  so-called  Watergate 
Conmilttee,  It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  speak 
anywhere  and  to  not  comment  at  least  to 
some  degree  on  the  break-tn,  cover-up,  and 
other  related  disclosures  of  the  past  year. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities  has  now  voted  to  sus- 
pend public  hearings  until  further  notice. 
We  are  now  preparing  our  report,  and  I  hope 
It  wUl  re8\ilt  in  corrective  legislation.  The 
matter  Is  now  primarily  In  the  hands  of  three 
agencies.  Special  Prosecutor  Jaworskl.  the 
Federal  Judiciary,  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  is  presently  consldermg 
impeachment. 

I,  of  course,  have  no  way  of  knowing  what 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  do.  In  any 
event,  it  would  be  Inappropriate  for  me  to 
try  to  draw  conclusions  or  pass  Judgment 
at  this  time,  Inasmuch  as  I  would  have  to 
sit  as  a  Juror  In  the  Senate  If  the  House  were 
to  vote  impeachment. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  sat  on  the  Committee 
since  last  May  for  hundreds  of  hours.  I 
have  listened  to  and  read  millions  of  words 
of  evidence  and  material  related  to  the  case. 
I  have  seen  my  office  virtually  swamped  by 
a  veritable  tidal  wave  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams from  all  over  the  nation.  Under  such 
conditions,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  avoid  coming  to  at  least  some  conclu- 
sions— ^not  about  the  Watergate  case  In  par- 
ticular— but  more  al>out  the  nature  of  our 
government  and  the  people  of  this  country. 
First  of  all,  I  realize  more  strongly  than 
ever  the  Importance  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
trust  the  American  people  put  In  their 
elected  leaders.  Certain  principles  that  are 
fundamental  to  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment have  obviously  been  seriously  dam- 
aged. All  of  us  have  a  Job  to  do  In  rebuilding 
the  strength  and  dignity  of  America.  Thoee 
who  hold  public  office  have  a  responsibility 
to  restore  confidence  In  government  by  dem- 
onstrating Integrity  at  aU  levels— from  the 
CourttiouBe  to  the  White  House. 


Also,  we  need  a  rejuvenation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
American  p-eople  must  get  back  to  the  ideal 
that  the  Individual  miist  accept  responsi- 
bility for  himself  and  tat  his  government.  I 
am  often  asked  .  .  .  how  could  anything  as 
highhanded  as  Watergate  happen  In  Ameri- 
can government?  I  respond  in  this  way :  any- 
thing can  happen  in  our  society,  if  the  people 
allow  It  to  happen.  It  has  alwaya  been  a  fact 
of  life  that  government  will  respond  to  the 
people.  All  the  people  need  to  do  Is  let  Uielr 
voices  be  heard  in  strong  enough  number  .  .  . 
or,  conversely,  to  remain  silent  and  apathetic, 
and  government  will  react  accordingly. 

There  is  now  and  there  has  been  for  years 
too  much  apathy  about  government.  Accord- 
ing to  readings  I  get,  people  are  virtually 
turned  off  about  politics  and  government.  We 
have  a  credibility  gap  the  likes  of  which  we 
have  never  known  before  In  this  country  .  .  . 
with  millions  of  Americans  having  become 
so  disillusioned  they  no  longer  believe  what 
the  President  or  other  elected  officials  tell 
them. 

The  w«tf  In  Vietnam  took  a  heavy  toll,  not 
only  In  American  lives  and  treasure.  It 
drained  the  American  spirit  as  well.  Now.  we 
have  a  domestic  crisis  that  even  fiu-ther 
erodes  the  confidence  of  Americana  In  their 
government.  We  have  rampant  inflation  that 
robs  working  people  of  their  earnings  and  the 
elderly  of  their  savings.  We  have  rising  un- 
employment. We  have  shortages  of  fuel  and 
energy,  of  fertilizer,  and  of  other  commodities 
and  materials  that  are  vital  to  our  economy. 

People  wonder  how  a  nation  as  prosperous 
and  resourceful  as  ours  ever  got  In  this  fix. 
They  keep  waiting  on  the  government  to  do 
something  about  it.  Government  keeps  rush- 
ing from  one  crisis  to  the  next,  trying  to 
attack  these  problems  on  a  patchwork,  piece- 
meal basis.  The  American  people  once  viewed 
their  government  as  a  sympathetic  and  some- 
times helpful  ally.  Now,  government  Is  being 
regarded  as  a  hostile  and  Incompetent  ad- 
versary. 

In  the  igsO's  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
and  the  Democratic  Party  led  the  nation  out 
of  the  worst  economic  depression  of  the 
century.  It  seems  now  that  once  again  Dem- 
ocrats m  Congress  and  in  the  White  House 
are  going  to  have  to  lead  our  people  out  of 
a  depression  of  the  American  spirit.  It  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  worst  we  have  ever  had. 

We  meet  tonight  at  a  time  when  the  coun- 
try seems  virtually  to  be  falling  apart.  Gov- 
ernment at  the  highest  levels  Is  in  disrepute. 
The  economy  is  nearly  in  a  shambles.  Morale 
and  morality  are  at  an  aU-tlme  low.  The 
needs  of  tens  of  millions  of  American  citi- 
zens are  at  an  all-time  high.  Let  me  share  a 
thought  with  you.  and  I  quote: 

"This  la  preeminently  the  time  to  speak 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  frankly  and  bold- 
ly. Nor  need  we  shrink  from  honestly  facing 
conditions  In  our  country  today.  This  great 
nation  will  endure  as  It  has  endured,  will 
revive  and  prosper.  So  first  of  all.  let  noe 
reassert  my  firm  belief  that  the  only  thing 
we  have  to  fear  Is  fear  itself." 

These  words  were  uttered  by  President 
Roosevelt  In  hU  Inaugural  address  on 
March  4,  1933. 

We  are  not  In  the  grip  of  a  severe  eco- 
nomic depression.  We  pray  to  Qod  that  we 
never  again  will  be.  But,  we  do  have  a  great 
depression  of  the  spirit  of  the  American 
people.  Too  many  people  don't  seem  to  care 
anymore,  or  to  trust  anyone  anymore.  This 
depression  of  the  spirit  has  resulted  from 
enormous  gaps  of  creiibility,  confidence,  and 
conscience. 

People  have  had  too  much  government  that 
has  been  too  far  removed  from  them.  There 
have  been  too  many  leaders  In  government 
who  have  misled  the  people  for  too  long. 
Oovemment  has  gotten  so  big  and  complex 
that  years  ago  it  stopped  being  responsive 
to  the  pe<^le.  As  responsiveness  has  failed, 
so  has  credibility.  Lack  of  confidence  pro- 
duces apathy.  Apathy  can  result  in  anarchy. 


Under  such  conditions,  freedom  Is  soon  gone 
and  government  becomes  a  symbol  of  tyranny 
and  corruption. 

Remember  what  the  Roman  statesman 
Cato  said  about  people  who  care  so  little 
about  their  government  that  they  neglect  to 
get  Involved.  I  quote:  "No  one,"  he  said, 
"but  a  tryant  or  a  slave  would  say  that  the 
people  have  no  right  to  meddle  in  their  gov- 
ernment." 

That  brings  us  to  the  matter  of  conscience. 
Just  as  fuel  and  energy  run  our  nation,  con- 
science drives  people  to  do  good  and  to  be 
mindful  of  the  rights,  feelings,  and  property 
of  everyone  else.  And  yet,  look  at  the  fright- 
ening picture  of  our  nation's  ever-increas- 
ing crime  rate,  violence,  terrorism,  and  kid- 
nappings. Conscience  must  also  be  in  short 
supply. 

All  the  crises  we  have  been  going  through 
in  recent  years — the  gold  and  dollar  crisis — 
the  energy  crisis — are  to  my  mind  Just  spin- 
offs from  a  central  problem — a  crisis  in  gov- 
ernment. For  the  most  part,  this  is  not  a 
state  of  affairs  inflicted  upon  the  United 
States'  govermnent  by  smne  alien  power.  It 
is  a  situation  the  United  States'  govern- 
ment largely  brought  upon  itself. 

In  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  govern- 
ment has  been  growing  more,  spending  more, 
and  encroaching  more  into  the  private  lives 
of  individusd  citizens  than  ever  before.  Oov- 
emment has  levied  taxation  almost  to  the 
point  of  confiscation  to  pay  for  proliferating 
programs.  I  call  it  spending  money  we  don't 
have  for  programs  we  don't  need. 

And,  I  might  add  that  Democrats  must 
share  the  blame  with  the  Republican  Party 
for  this  imhealthy  situation.  Esuch  Party,  it 
seems  to  me,  has  been  trying  to  see  which 
one  could  spend  most  of  the  taqtayers' 
money. 

What  do  we  have  to  show  for  it?  A  na- 
tional debt  that  is  fast  i^proachlng  $600 
billion,  and  interest  alone  on  that  debt  Is 
close  to  $30  billion  a  year.  We  have  infiatlon 
that  has  weakened  the  United  States  at  home 
and  abroad.  We  have  the  most  unemploy- 
ment in  10  years.  We  have  the  highest  inter- 
est rates  since  the  War  Between  the  States. 
And,  two  years  ago,  we  started  having  our 
first  trade  deficits  since  1888. 

We  have  gotten  the  people  in  the  clutches 
of  a  price  squeeze,  a  wage  squeeze,  a  tax 
squeeze,  a  food  squeeze,  and  an  energy 
squeeze. 

What  is  it  going  to  take  before  the  Amer- 
ican people  rise  up  in  righteous  Indignation? 
VSliat  is  it  going  to  take  before  Congress  and 
an  Administration  in  the  White  House 
demonstrate  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  and 
the  determination  to  call  a  halt  to  reckless, 
runaway  government  spending? 

Not  satisfied  with  trying  to  spend  our 
nation  nearly  into  the  poorhouse  at  home, 
the  United  States'  government  has  tried  to 
play  policeman,  banker,  and  Santa  Claus  for 
Just  about  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  gov- 
ernment has  been  so  Intent  upon  trying  to 
be  all  things  to  all  people  all  over  the  world, 
that  it  has  not  measured  up  to  its  primary 
duty. 

I  submit  that  the  first  responsibility  of  the 
United  States'  government  Is  to  look  after 
the  United  States'  people.  Down  at  the  State 
Department,  we  have  a  desk  for  Juist  about 
every  nation  in  the  world,  that  is  on  duty 
day  and  night.  I  have  long  malntamed  that 
what  we  need  down  there  Is  a  United  States' 
desk  that  would  work  day  and  night  for  the 
American  people. 

Instead,  we  have  had  a  government  that 
has  taken  our  people  into  wars  where  we 
have  had  no  business,  and  put  our  troops 
where  they  are  neither  needed  nor  wanted. 
I  stand  alongside  Senator  Symington  in  ef- 
forts in  the  Senate  to  reassess  United  States 
military  and  economic  foreign  aid.  Senator 
Symington  says  we  ought  to  bring  home  at 
least  half  of  the  American  forces  stationed! 
in  Western  Europe,  and  I  could  not  agree 
more. 
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Speaking  for  myfleU,  I  have  never  voted  for 
a  foreign  aid  appropriation  since  going  to 
the  Senate  some  17  years  ago.  I  have  no  in- 
tention* of  doing  so  until  the  whole  program 
la  reappraised  from  top  to  bottom  and  until 
I  am  convinced  that  It  amounts  to  more  than 
Just  a  global  giveaway. 

If  I  had  to  name  any  one  thing  that 
alienated  the  American  people  tuxn.  their 
government  more  than  anything  else  In  the 
past  as  years.  It  was  the  war  In  Vietnam.  No 
one  \inderstood  It.  No  one  like  It.  It  polarlxed 
our  people  as  they  have  not  been  divided 
for  more  than  100  years. 

We  now  have  the  War  Powers  Act,  which 
greatly  reatrlcta  the  BKecutive  Branch  of  gov- 
ernment in  committing  troops  to  a  foreign 
battlefield  without  Congreoslonal  ^proval. 
I  pray  to  Ood  that  this  country  never  again 
will  let  itself  get  involved  In  any  war,  any- 
where, with  any  nation,  unless  our  own  na- 
tional secxirlty  Is  directly  threatened. 

Thus,  we  have  a  challenge  to  restore  re- 
sponsibility. Integrity,  and  confidence  to  our 
government.  It  is  a  challenge  of  conscience 
.  .  .  challenge  of  leadership  .  .  .  and  a  chal- 
lenge of  devotion  to  our  nation. 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson 
lived  In  an  earlier  time,  and  we  are  now 
struggling  In  a  vastly  different  and  more 
complex  world.  But,  the  truth  they  spoke 
and  the  Ideals  that  they  stood  for — ^llke  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  Itself— are  as  valid 
today  as  they  were  then. 

Only  when  we  return  to  the  lessons  found 
In  the  Holy  Writ  and  to  the  teachings  of 
men  like  Jefferson  and  Jackson — ^then  and 
only  then  can  we  hope  to  preserve  our  nation 
in  freedom,  peace,  and  proeperlty  for  future 
generations. 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  have  all  the  answers. 
But,  I  do  know  this:  this  country  needs 
strong  and  decisive  leadership.  We  need  it 
in  Congress.  We  need  It  In  the  White  House. 

When  we  have  that  kind  of  leadership,  I 
am  confident  that  it  wUl  be  met  In  full 
measure  'ay  the  strong  will  of  a  Ood-fearlng, 
hard-working,  and  patriotic  American  people. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  HAROIiD  D.  WEST,  OF 
NASEnOLLE,  TENN. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wsis  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  recent  death  of 
Dr.  Harold  D.  West,  the  distinguished 
past  president  of  Mehany  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

Meharry,  which  is  located  in  Nashville, 
the  capital  of  my  home  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, is  the  largest  predominantly  black 
institution  of  medical  education  In  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  West  was  the  first  black  presi- 
dent of  Meharry.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished and  dedicated  medical  research- 
er, educator  and  administrator,  and  a 
valued  friend  of  students,  faculty  mem- 
bers and  all  citizens  of  Nashville. 

During  his  tenure  as  president,  Dr. 
West's  Innovations  and  achievements 
helped  make  Meharry  into  an  even 
greater  center  of  learning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  a  memorial  tribute  to  Dr. 
West  by  his  friends  at  Meharry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

H«aoT.p  DaoroiD  West 

In  1982  Dr.  Harold  D.  West  was  elected  the 
firat  Black  prealdent  of  Meharry.  a  choice 
baaed  on  hla  accomplishments  aa  a  biochem- 
ist and  medical  educator.  He  had  served  the 


college  for  25  years  as  an  associate  professor, 
professor  and  bead  of  the  department,  and 
for  one  year  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Interim 
Committee. 

In  the  biochemistry  laboratory  he  did 
original  research  In  the  aynthesls  of  the  es- 
sential amino  acid  threoaine,  and  published 
52  articles  In  scientific  journals.  As  teacher, 
he  was  Involved  not  only  with  the  education 
of  medical  and  dental  students,  but  con- 
ducted graduate  education  as  well. 

His  Ph.  D.  in  blochemlatry  was  appropriate 
for  the  needs  of  Meharry  at  the  time  of  his 
presidency  and  he  was  able  to  expand  both 
the  basic  science  and  clinical  teaching.  The 
faculty  trebled.  Sponsored  research  increased 
from  180,000  per  year  to  $1,000,000  per  year 
and  a  research  wUig  was  added  to  the  hos- 
pital, as  well  as  a  new  hospital  wing  known 
as  the  "West  Wing"  which  was  constructed 
in  1963  at  a  cost  of  81.5  million.  This  new 
wing  included  a  new  complete  department  of 
Roentgenology,  a  complete  new  department 
of  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  space  for  the 
hospital  pharmacy  and  a  large  well  equipped 
emergency  service,  together  with  the  new 
department  of  Psychiatry. 

Dr.  West  was  a  very  compassionate  indi- 
vidual and  he  was  always  concerned  about 
the  human  element.  During  his  tenure  as 
president,  he  established  a  department  of 
social  work  and  psychiatry,  added  to  stu- 
dents' comfort  by  bulldiiig  its  student  dorm- 
itory and  cafeteria,  and  helped  faculty  morale 
by  the  Institution  of  facility  retirement  sys- 
tem and  credit  union. 

The  students  In  dedicating  the  1968  ^dit:on 
of  the  Meharrian  to  Dr.  West  spoke  of  "his 
wisdom,  eloquence,  insight,  and  ruidance  .  .  . 
both  In  his  role  as  president  and  as  a  revered 
teacher  .  .  .  his  courage  to  be  different,  de- 
termined and  diligent . . .  courage  to  go  ahead 
In  the  face  of  defeat  and  discouragement  .  .  ." 

Desegregation  of  the  student  body  was 
achieved  In  the  fswje  of  criticism  without  fan- 
fare and  with  the  obvious  stamp  of  Dr.  West's 
belief  In  the  dignity  of  all  men. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  presidency 
of  Meharry  Medical  Ccilege,  Dr.  West  re- 
turned to  his  laboratory  and  again  his  re- 
search was  fruitful.  Prior  to  his  death,  he  was 
writing  a  history  of  Meharry  Medloal  College. 
He  will  be  sadly  missed  l^  all  of  the  Meharry 
Family. 


JOB  AND  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  dis- 
mayed yesterday  wl>en  the  Supreme 
Court  again  refused  to  take  a  stand 
against  unconstitutional  governmental 
invasions  of  individual  rights  and  liber- 
ties. The  case  was  California  Bankers 
Association  against  Shultz  which  raised 
questions  regarding  the  constitutionality 
of  certsdn  provisions  of  the  so-called 
"Bank  Secrecy  Act."  "Ehat  act  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  require 
the  recording  and  reporting  of  private 
financial  transactions. 

With  Justice  Rehnqolst  writing  for  the 
majority,  the  Court  refused  to  reach  the 
serious  constitutional  issues  raised  by  the 
Bank  Secrecy  Act,  such  as  the  right  of 
an  individual  to  be  free  from  secret  gov- 
ernment snooping  Into  his  private  fi- 
nancial affairs.  Holding  first  that  the  act 
works  no  unconstitutional  injuries  on 
banks,  the  Court  went  on  to  hold  that 
bank  depositors  lack  standing  to  chal- 
lenge the  act  unless  their  bank  records 
are  taken  by  the  Federal  Government 
without  giving  the  depositors  the  op- 
portunity to  challenge  the  seizure,  and 


these  bank  records  are  used  agalnat 
them.  Justice  Rehnquist  underscores  the 
Court's  apparent  newly -adopted  policy  of 
dodging  hard  constitutional  questions,  by 
referring  to  another  ol  the  Court's  re- 
cent non-decisions  which  refused  to 
strike  down  military  surveillance  of  civil- 
ian political  activities : 

The  threat  to  any  First  Amendment  rights 
of  the  ACLU  or  its  members  from  the  mere 
existence  of  the  records  In  the  hands  of 
the  bank  Is  a  good  deal  more  remote  than 
the  threat  assertedly  poaed  by  the  Army's 
system  of  compilation  and  distribution  of 
information  which  we  declined  to  adjudicate 
In  Laird  V.  Tatum,  408  U.S.  1  (1972). 

When  will  the  threat  be  serious  enough 
to  compel  the  Supreme  Court  to  act? 

I  am  reminded  of  the  book  of  Job 
which  echoes  with  the  question,  "How 
long?'  In  the  second  Terse  of  the  19th 
chapter,  Job  cries  out,  "How  long  wiU 
you  torment  me  and  bteak  me  in  pieces 
wi*h  words?"  I  think  the  words  of  Job 
very  aptly  express  the  feelings  of  the 
individual  citizen  whose  individual  lib- 
erty is  besieged  on  every  side  by  the 
forces  of  governmental  recordkeeping, 
reporting,  surveillance,  and  all  manners 
of  invasions  of  his  privacy.  Instead  of 
recognizing  the  constitutional  affronts 
posed  by  massive  Army  spying  on  citi- 
zens, and  instead  of  Uying  down  some 
protections  against  a  vaguely  disguised 
Government  data  bank  on  private  fi- 
nancial transactions,  the  Court  gives  us 
words.  These  words  serve  only  to  hide 
the  concrete  issues  raised  by  the  Tatum 
case  and  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act.  Any 
nimble  lawyer  can  droTjm  facts  in  words. 
The  Court,  unfortunately,  seems  these 
days  to  be  doing  just  that.  It  appears 
that  the  individual  citiren  whose  privacy 
is  violated  in  countless  ways  all  of  the 
time  may  have  to  vtait  a  long  time 
before  the  Supreme  Court  is  willing  to 
come  to  his  aid. 

Justice  Rehnquist's  view  blinks  at 
reality,  just  as  Chief  Justice  Burger's 
did  in  the  Army  spying  case.  The  only 
time  Justice  Rehnquist  would  allow  a 
citizen  to  challenge  tjie  act  would  be 
in  a  suppression  motion  in  defense  of 
a  criminal  case.  But  Government's  abil- 
ity to  spy  on  us  invades  our  privacy 
whether  or  not  it  ever  leads  to  prosecu- 
tion. Indeed,  it  is  more  insidious  to  have 
silent,  secret  Govemihent  surveillance 
with  the  individual  unable  to  defend 
himself  in  any  way  or  in  any  forum. 
Having  to  rely  on  the  exclusionary  rule — 
which  many  of  theae  same  Justices 
would  abolish — may  pDotect  against  cer- 
tain use  of  improperly  gathered  infor- 
mation. It  does  not  prevent  the  Govern- 
ment from  getting  it  In  the  first  place, 
it  does  not  make  them  give  it  up,  and 
it  does  not  protect  the  citizen  against  a 
snooping  big  brother.  One  of  these  days 
the  Supreme  Court  will  recaU  that  the 
fourth  amendment  protects  "the  right 
of  the  people  to  be  seture  in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers,  and  effects."  It  is 
not  merely  a  rule  of  criminal  procedure 
imposing  some  inconveniences  on  the 
Government  in  the  proof  of  a  criminal 
charge. 
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The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress 
to  assert  its  power  in  the  Interests  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  individual  who 
is  caught  in  the  tolls  of  what  Justice 
Marshall  aptly  terms  in  his  dissent  "a 
hollow  charade  whereby  fourth  amend- 
ment claims  are  to  be  labelled  premature 
until  such  time  as  they  can  be  deemed 
too  late." 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
Act's  recordkeeping  requirement  feeds  into  a 
system  of  widespread  Informal  access  to  bank 
records  by  government  agencies  and  law  en- 
forcement personnel.  If  these  customers' 
Fourth  Amendment  claims  cannot  be  raised 
now,  they  carmot  be  raised  at  all,  for  once 
recorded,  their  checks  will  be  readily  accessi- 
ble, without  Judicial  process  and  without  any 
showing  of  probable  cause,  to  any  of  the  sev- 
eral agencies  that  presently  have  Informal 
access  to  bank  records. 

This  opportunity  to  raise  constitution- 
al claims  is  precisely  what  the  Right  to 
Financial  Privacy  Act,  S.  2200,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Cranston  with  broad 
bipartisan  support,  is  designed  to  guar- 
antee. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  that  bill  and  in  seeing  to  it 
that  this  important  privacy  protection  is 
enacted  into  law. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  least 
four  Justices  have  expressed  their  view 
that  congressional  action  in  this  area 
may  be  appropriate.  In  addition  to  Jus- 
tice Rehnquist's  remarks  in  passing.  Jus- 
tice Powell  and  Justice  Blackmun  spe- 
cially concur  in  order  to  express  the  fol- 
lowing reservation  regarding  the  need  to 
bridle  uncurbed  executive  power: 

In  their  full  reach,  the  reports  apparently 
authorized  by  the  open-ended  language  of 
the  Act  touch  upon  intimate  areas  of  an  In- 
dividual's personal  affairs.  Financial  transac- 
tions can  reveal  much  about  a  person's  activ- 
ities, associations,  and  beliefs.  At  some  point, 
governmental  intrusion  upon  these  areas 
would  Implicate  legitimate  expectations  of 
privacy.  Moreover,  the  potential  for  abuse  Is 
particularly  acute  where,  as  here,  the  legis- 
lative scheme  permits  access  to  this  Infor- 
mation without  invocation  of  the  Judicial 
process.  In  such  Instances,  the  Important 
responsibility  for  balancing  societal  and  in- 
dividual interests  Is  left  to  unrevlewed  ex- 
ecutive discretion,  rather  than  the  scrutiny 
of  a  neutral  magistrate.  Vnited  States  v. 
United  States  District  Court.  407  U.S.  297, 
316-317  (1971). 

Justice  Douglas  sounds  the  challenge 
more  directly  in  his  dissent: 

This  [Bank  Secrecy]  legislation  Is  symp- 
tomatic of  the  slow  eclipse  of  Congress  by 
the  mounting  Executive  power.  The  phenom- 
enon is  not  brand  new.  It  was  the  case  in 
Schechter  Corp.  v.  United  States,  295  U.S. 
495.  United  States  v.  Robel,  389  U.S.  258,  is 
a  more  recent  example.  National  Cable  Tele- 
vision Assn.  V.  Vnited  States, U.S. , 

and  FPC  V.  Nev)  England  Poicer  Co.,  

tJ.8. ,  are  even  more  recent.  These  omni- 
bus grants  of  power  allow  the  Executive 
Branch  to  make  the  law  as  it  chooses  in 
violation  of  the  teachings  of  Youngstovm 
Sheet  <t  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer,  343  U.S.  579, 
as  well  as  Schechter,  that  lawmaking  is  a 
congressional,   not   an   Blxecutlve,  function. 

It  is  high  time  we  took  up  the  chal- 
lenge here  in  the  financial  privacy  field 
where  the  Supreme  Court  has  refused  to 
act  by  enacting  S.  2200,  as  wen  as  in 
many  other  areas  where  Congress  is 


uniquely  able  to  act  now  to  protect  In- 
dividuals from  an  over-intrusive  govern- 
ment. 


HIBERNIAN  SOCIETY  BANQUET 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  at  the  anniversary  celebration  of 
the  Hibernian  Society  of  Charleston, 
S.C,  a  member  of  the  clergy  responds 
to  the  society  toast  "To  the  Day  We 
Celebrate." 

This  year,  at  the  173d  anniversary  din- 
ner of  the  Hibernian  Society,  we  were 
fortunate  to  hear  an  address  by  Msgr. 
George  Lewis  Smith,  pastor-emeritus,  St. 
Mary  Help  of  Christians  Parish  and 
the  Aiken  Missions,  Aiken,  S.C. 

So  often  when  we  celebrate  a  memorial, 
or  observe  a  day  set  aside  in  honor  of 
an  historical  figure,  we  go  through  the 
form  without  pondering  the  substance. 
St.  Patrick's  Day  is  a  case-in-pohit.  How 
seldom  it  is  when  March  17  rolls  aroimd 
that  we  really  pause  to  recall  what  the 
day  is  all  about.  And  even  if  we  had  the 
desu'e  to  do  so,  we  more  often  than  not 
lack  the  information  to  go  on. 

Monsignor  Smith's  speech  brings  us 
face  to  face  with  the  historical  St.  Pat- 
rick, and  the  meaning  of  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  And  it  does  so  eloquently  and  beau- 
tifully. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Monsignor  Smith's  talk  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  I  hope  it  is 
widely  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Addeess  bt  Msgb.  George  Lewis  BMrrH 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  Monsignor  Manning,  reverend 
fathers,  distinguished  guests,  members  and 
friends  of  the  Hibernian  Society  of  Charles- 
ton: When  I  accepted  your  gracious  Invita- 
tion to  speak  at  this  banquet  I  was  told 
that  the  topic  assigned  to  me  was:  "The 
day  we  celebrate."  I  thought  it  rather  a 
foolish  and  futile  subject  to  ask  me  to  speak 
on  for  If  there  is  a  single  person  In  this  hall 
tonight  who  does  not  already  know  that  the 
day  we  celebrate  is  Saint  Patrick's  Day,  then 
all  I  can  say  is  that  this  banquet  of  the 
Hibernian  Society  Is  no  place  for  you. 

We  celebrate  and  commemorate  Washing- 
ton's birthday;  Lee's  birthday,  Lincoln's 
birthday  and  the  birthdays  of  other  famous 
personages  but  the  day  we  celebrate  is  not 
the  birthday  of  Saint  Patrick — No;  the  day 
we  celebrate  is  the  day  his  Immortal  soul 
was  liberated  from  Its  mortal  encasement, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  was  either 
March  17,  492  or  March  17,  493. 

It  has  been  aptly  said  that  no  saint  has 
left  a  deeper  Imprint  on  the  land  he  evan- 
gelized than  Saint  Patrick.  Saint  Augustine 
in  England;  Saint  Andrew  In  Scotland;  Saint 
David  m  Wales;  Saint  Boniface  in  Germany- 
are  remembered  only  as  the  shadow  of  their 
names  and  their  Influence  seems  to  have 
spent  Itself,  while  Saint  Patrick  stUl  appears 
to  be  a  living  force  not  only  in  Ireland  but 
the  whole  world  over,  wherever  there  are 
Irish  hearts  to  cherish  his  memory  and  Irish 
lips  to  shout  his  praises. 

Whether  he  was  bom  at  Ovmbarton  In 
Scotland  or  at  Monmouthshire,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Severen,  and  whether  he  llrat 
saw  the  Ught  of  day  In  the  year  387  or  388 
are  controversial  matters  which  I  leave  to 
Irish  scholars.  This  much  is  certain — ^he 


born  a  Roman  subject — a  citizen  of  that  far- 
flung  empire  which  extended  its  sway  over 
the  British  Isles  long  prior  to  his  birth.  His 
father  was  probably  a  deciulan  or  ooocUlar 
in  the  Roman  town  of  Banvem  Tabemla. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Emperor  Ttaeo- 
dosius  that  a  band  of  Irish  raiders  swept 
down  on  the  coasts  of  Saul  and  carried  off 
the  inhabitants  includmg  Saint  Patrick,  who 
was  then  about  sixteen.  Landing  on  the  coast 
of  Antrim,  the  pirates  sold  Patrick  as  a  slave 
to  a  petty  chieftain  In  Ulster  named  Mlchlo. 
It  Is  from  that  wonderful  account  written 
by  Saint  Patrick  himself,  entitled  the  "Con- 
fession" that  we  derive  most  of  our  in- 
formation about  this  period  of  his  life.  Saint 
Patrick's  head  was  shaved  and  he  was  clad 
in  the  long  sheep-skin  tunic  and  leather 
sandals  that  denoted  the  livery  of  a  slave. 
He  had  to  tend  bis  master's  swine  on  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Blemish  and  do  the  menl&l 
work  In  the  pagan  household. 

For  six  long  years  Saint  Patrick  remained 
In  servitude,  never  wavering  In  his  faith  in 
Ood  and  In  the  fervor  of  his  prayers.  Ood 
heard  his  prayers  for  we  are  told  that  be  was 
divinely  guided  to  escape  from  his  captivity 
on  Mount  Slemish  when  he  was  22  years 
of  age.  He  made  hla  way  to  the  sea,  over 
200  miles  distant,  where  a  ship  was  about  to 
saU.  The  captain  reluctantly  let  the  ex- 
hausted slave  come  aboard.  After  three  days 
at  sea  they  landed  at  an  unknown  coast  and 
Journeyed  overland  for  28  days  until  they 
arrived  In  Britain  where  Saint  Patrick  found 
some  of  his  relatives  who  sheltered  him.  He 
resolved  to  become  a  priest  and  to  return 
some  day  to  Ireland  to  convert  the  Irish 
pagEins  from  their  Idolatry. 

His  plan  to  return  to  Ireland  to  convert 
the  drulds  persisted  all  through  the  long 
years  of  his  ecclesiastical  studies  and  after 
his  ordination  to  the  holy  priesthood.  At 
length,  after  a  pUgrlmage  to  Rome  to  secure 
the  approval  of  Pope  Celestlne  about  the 
year  432  he  was  consecrated  a  blsbc^  and  sent 
out  by  sea  for  the  Emerald  Isle.  He  and  his 
companions  probably  landed  near  Widow 
Head.  The  Druids  Immediately  opposed  him, 
but  he  was  not  cowed  by  their  exposition. 
The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  pay  the  price 
of  his  ransom  to  his  former  master,  then 
freed  from  the  stigma  of  being  a  fugitive 
slave,  he  set  out  on  his  mission. 

Who  is  there  who  does  not  thrill  at  the 
magnificent  challenge  Saint  Patrick  hurled 
at  the  pagan  kings  at  Tara!  Leoghalre,  the 
supreme  monarch  of  all  Ireland,  summoned 
all  the  lesser  chieftains  to  Tara  for  a  special 
feast  on  March  26,  433,  and  decreed  that  all 
fires  be  extinguished  throughout  the  king- 
dom untU  the  signal  blaze  was  kindled  at 
the  royal  mansion  to  announce  the  com- 
mencement of  the  feast. 

Saint  Patrick  climbed  the  hUl  cf  Slone. 
directly  opposite  the  royal  residence,  and 
lighted  a  huge  bon-fire  in  bold  defiance  of 
the  edict.  The  drulds  attempted  to  extinguish 
it  but  m  vain.  Saint  Patrick  was  brought  be- 
fore Leoghalre  and  the  a-ssembled  chieftains 
at  Tara.  He  appecred  in  his  full  eptsocpal 
robes,  with  mitre  and  croBler  and  defended 
himself  by  preaching  to  them  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity,  Including  the  doctrine 
of  the  trinity.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  that  he  plucked  the 
shamrock  at  his  feet  and  used  it  to  Ulustrate 
by  way  of  analogy  the  one  God  in  three  divine 
ptersons.  So  Impressed  were  the  chieftains 
with  Saint  Patrick  that  th«y  granted  him 
leave  to  preech  the  faith  tliroughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Ireland. 

He  encountered  terrific  (^uposition  from  the 
drulds  and  pagans  and  had  to  endure  all 
kinds  of  hardships.  He  was  mis-Judged  by 
some,  betrayed  by  others.  One  at  his  close 
friends  brought  false  aceusattons  against  Iilm 
and  for  a  abort  time  he  was  deposed  from 
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his  bishopric.  Hto  went  to  Rome  to  defend 
hlmaelf,  where  he  wma  soon  lelnstAted  and  re- 
ttirned  to  IreUod  to  resume  his  interrupted 
IstoocB  for  the  conversion  of  the  Irish. 

As  I  hsve  already  sakU  no  saint  has  left 
a  deeper  trace  on  the  land  he  evangelized 
and  the  race  he  converted  than  did  Saint 
Patilck,  for  over  1ft  centuries  the  Irish  have 
clung  with  imshakan  tenacity  to  the  faith 
be  preached  to  them  in  spite  of  persecu- 
tion, (^position,  harrtahlps,  famine  and  exile. 
In  every  comer  of  the  globe,  wherever  a  knot 
of  Irishmen  are  gathered  toigether.  the  name 
of  Saint  Patrick  is  revered  and  blessed  in  song 
and  speech  and  prayer. 

As  we  look  back  in  retroqitect  we  can  ob- 
serve some  of  the  outstanding  traits  and 
characteristics  that  caused  him  to  achieve 
greatness  In  bis  own  time  and  to  retain  that 
greatness  for  all  time. 

First  of  all.  Saint  Patrick  was  a  giant  in 
spirit.  Prayer  la  the  haU-mark  that  Identi- 
flea  the  souls  who  "walk  with  Ood."  It  was 
the  source  of  his  strength  and  the  secret 
of  his  success  as  a  saint  and  as  an  i^xMtle. 
The  gift  of  prayer  was  specially  characteris- 
tic of  Saint  PatrU^  and  it  U  a  gift  that  he 
handed  down  to  his  spiritual  children,  for  it 
Is  a  noted  trait  of  the  Irish  to  pray  and  to 
pray  fervently  whenever  they  are  In  the  midst 
of  trials  and  tribulations.  Prayer  was  for 
Saint  Patrick— as  it  should  be  to  us — the 
lifting  of  the  mind  and  will  to  Ood,  asking 
help  from  on  high ! 

The  next  outstanding  characteristic  of 
Saint  Patrick  was  that  he  aimed  at  the  ulti- 
mate objective  regardless  of  present  personal 
Inconveniences,  hardships  and  dlfflc\iltles. 
This  trait  Is  marked  in  every  man  who  does 
great  things,  whether  be  be  saint  or  sinner. 
This  slngle-mindedness  of  purpose — this 
habit  of  always  keeping  your  eye  on  the  ball. 
If  you  will — eeema  to  be  essential  to  achieve 
worthwhile  things  in  any  walk  of  life.  And 
Saint  Patrick  possessed  it  In  a  remarkable 
degree.  Once  he  decided  that  he  woiUd  devote 
his  life  to  the  conversion  of  Ireland,  nothing, 
not  even  treachery,  betrayal  or  suq>en6lon 
ever  deterred  him  elen  for  a  single  Instant 
from  his  goal. 

The  third  characteristic  that  seems  to  stick 
out  throughout  his  life  was  his  undaunted 
courage  in  the  face  of  obstacles  and  opposi- 
tion. That  magnificent  challenge  he  flung 
Into  the  faces  of  the  assembled  chieftains  at 
Tara  Is  but  <«e  example  of  his  undaunted 
spirit  that  he  constantly  dl^layed  during  his 
apostolate  and  which  he  seems  to  have  be- 
qtieathed  to  his  spiritual  descendants,  for  I 
have  yet  to  meet  a  real  Irishman  who  would 
run  from  a  flght. 

Saint  Patrick  always  possessed  the  prc^>er 
sense  of  balance  and  proportion  between  the 
temporal  and  the  eternal  phases  of  life.  To 
put  it  In  the  vemacxilar,  he  had  plenty  of 
common  sense.  He  was  a  saint,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  practical  man  as  well.  He  foresaw 
that  if  he  convwted  the  chieftains  he  could 
convert  their  followers  as  well,  and  so  he  be- 
gan at  the  top.  He  realized  that  a  native  bom 
clergy  would  be  a  tremendous  asset  to  the 
church  and  so  he  trained  the  sons  of  the 
people  and  ordained  them  to  be  priests.  All 
through  his  life  he  demonstrated  a  sober  and 
practical  Judgment  concerning  temporal 
things,  but  this  never  dimmed  his  fine  sensi- 
bilities for  spiritual  things  which  always  re- 
tained first  plaoe  in  his  life.  He  used  tem- 
poral things  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that 
end  was  the  conversion  of  man's  souls  and 
their  eternal  salvation. 

We,  too,  need  these  same  traits  and  char- 
acteristics In  our  own  Uves  if  we  wish  to  live 
worthwhile  lives  and  attain  the  noble  end 
for  which  we  are  created. 

In  this  preaent  day  and  age  when  aU  the 
world  seems  to  be  topsy-turvy  and  not  alone 
political  systems,  but  economic,  social  and 


moral  systems  as  well  are  tottering  precari- 
ously :  when  everything  seems  to  be  In  a  state 
^of  chaos  and  confusion,  and  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  material  security,  we,  too, 
need  to  be  giants  In  spirit  and  "walk  with 
Ood  In  prayer"  asking  help  and  guidance 
from  on  high. 

We  need  to  determine  our  ultimate  ob- 
jective and  to  aim  steadily  towards  it  regard- 
less of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  tinges  and  pres- 
ent personal  inconveniences,  hardships  and 
difficulties. 

We  need  to  have  the  iindaunted  courage 
that  Saint  Patrick  always  manifested  in  fac- 
ing obstacles  and  opposition,  and  like  him  to 
always  exemplify  the  courage  of  our 
convictions. 

We  need  to  regain  and  to  maintain  the 
proper  sense  of  balance  and  proportion  be- 
tween the  temporal  and  the  eternal  phases 
of  our  lives,  and  like  Saint  Patrick  to  make 
practical  use  of  the  mundane  things  of  life 
not  as  ends  in  themselves  but  as  means  to 
fulfill  the  end  which  Is  the  eternal  destiny 
that  the  great  God  has  ordained  for  each  of 
usi 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE  ANALYSIS  OP 
BUDGETT  BILL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  preparing 
the  Record  of  March  22,  a  Finance  Com- 
mittee analysis  of  the  budget  bill  was 
inadvertent^^  omitted  from  vos  statement 
on  S.  1541. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Memosandcm 

March  18,  1974. 
To  Members  of  the  Obmmlttee  on  Finance. 
Prom  Michael  Stem,  3taff  Director. 
Subject:  S    1541— Congressional  Budget  Act. 

STJMKARY 

8.  1641,  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  Is  designed  to  provide 
the  mechanisms  and  procedures  for  Congress 
to  establish  Its  own  annual  Federal  budget 
and  to  consider  spending,  revenue,  and  debt 
limit  legislation  In  the  context  of  that  budg- 
et. The  provisions  of  the  bill  would  have  a 
munber  of  effects  on  the  consideration  of 
legislation  handled  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  major  changes  affecting  the  Finance 
Committee  are  the  following: 

1.  The  fiscal  year  would  begin  October  1 
instead  of  July  1. 

2.  By  April  1  of  each  year,  the  Finance 
Committee  would  have  to  submit  a  report  to 
the  newly  created  Budget  Committee  esti- 
mating the  effect  that  Finance  Committee 
legislation  will  have  on  expenditures,  rev- 
enues, and  the  debt  limit. 

3.  Certain  kinds  of  legislation  would  have 
to  be  handled  before  gpeclfic  dates;  revenue 
legislation  for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year  could 
not  be  considered  by  the  Senate  before  June 
1.  However,  procedures  are  provided  for  waiv- 
ing these  restrictions. 

4.  Once  the  Finance  Committee  has  re- 
ported legislation  affecting  welfare,  Medicaid, 
social  services,  and  other  entitlement  pro- 
grams, the  legislation  would  be  referred  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  10  days. 

5.  In  September  of  each  year,  the  Congress 
would  debate  and  adopt  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion setting  appropriate  spending,  revenue, 
and  debt  limit  levels  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  The  resolution  could  direct  the  Finance 
Committee  to  report  legislation  raising  taxes 
or  cutting  back  on  spending  programs  within 
the  Committee's  Jurisdiction. 

A  more  detailed  description  of  the  Impact 


of  S.  1641  on  Finance  Committee  actlvltleB 
follows: 

ovxaAix  VIEW  or  thk  bill 

Purpose 

The  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
(S.  1541),  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  mechanisms  and  procedures  for  Con- 
g^ress  to  establish  its  own  annual  Federal 
budget  and  to  consider  spending,  revenue, 
and  debt  limit  legislation  in  the  context  of 
that  budget.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
have  a  nxunber  of  effects  on  the  consideration 
of  legislation  by  the  Cemmlttee  on  Finance. 

Outline  0/  congressional  budget  process 
under  S.  1541 

On  May  1  of  each  year,  the  new  Budget 
Committee  of  the  House  and  Senate  would 
report  to  their  respective  Houses  a  concurrent 
resolution  which  woulfl.  In  effect,  be  a  Con- 
gressional budget  docuinent  setting  forth  ap- 
propriate levels  for  spending,  revenues  and 
public  debt  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The 
spending  levels  would  be  broken  down  Into 
functional  categories  (such  as  "health,"  "in- 
come security,"  "nattooal  defense")  and 
would  Include  funding  levels  for  continuing 
ongoing  programs  and  for  any  proposed  new 
legislation.  The  recommendations  in  the 
resolution  reported  by  the  Budget  Committee 
would  be  subject  to  debate  and  amendment 
during  May.  When  agreed  to  by  House  and 
Senate,  the  resolution  would  represent  Con- 
gressional judgment  of  the  appropriate  fiscal 
situation  for  the  coming  year,  although  the 
amounts  set  forth  In  It  woiold  not  otherwise 
be  binding.  I 

After  the  June  1  adaption  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  action  on  spending  amd  reve- 
nue bills  would  procsed  during  June  and 
July.  In  early  September,  a  second  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  would  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress  which  would  revise  or 
reaffirm  the  earlier  resolution  and  which 
could  direct  the  appropriate  Committees  to 
report  legislation  cha9glng  spending,  reve- 
nue, or  debt  limit  levels  (or  any  combination 
of  the  three).  Upon  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion. Committees  directed  to  do  so  would  re- 
port the  legislation  called  for  by  the  resolu- 
tion and  this  legislation  would  then  be  de- 
bated by  Congress  as  part  of  a  "reconciliation 
bill."  8.  1541  caUs  for  action  on  this  recon- 
ciliation bill  to  be  completed  by  September 
25,  5  days  before  the  st»rt  of  the  new  Federsl 
fiscal  year  which,  under  S.  1541,  would  run 
from  October  1  to  September  30. 

IMPACT  or  S.  1S41  OK  riKANCX  COMMirm 

Legislation  which  results  in  additional 
Federal  apending 

Annual  report  to  kudget  Oommittet.— 
Each  year,  prior  to  the  consideration  of  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget, 
each  Committee  would  be  required  under  8. 
1541  to  make  a  report  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee estimating  the  amount  of  additional 
Federal  spending  during  the  coming  flaesl 
year  which  will  result  from  legislation  un- 
der the  Committee's  Jiirladiction.  ThU  re- 
port would  be  due  no  later  than  April  1. 

Deadline  for  reporting  authorizing  legit' 
lation. — Legislation  which  authorizes  appro- 
priations (but  does  net  necessarily  require 
them)  would  have  to  be  reported  by  May  16 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appro- 
priations are  authorized.  (The  bill  includes 
a  procedure  under  whieh  this  deadline  could 
be  waived  by  Senate  resolution;  the  nils 
could  also  be  s\ispended  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  Senate.)  The  Conmilttee  on  Finance 
has  Jtirlsdlctlon  over  some  programs  which 
faU  in  this  category,  such  as  grants  to  SUte« 
for  child  welfare  services  and  for  matemsl 
and  child  health. 

Impact  0}  concurrent  budget  reaolutiotu 
on  legislation. — The  fljst  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, which  would  be  passed  about  June  1, 
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vould  set  targets  for  spending  in  various 
areas,  but  would  not  be  mandatory.  A  second 
ooncurrent  resolution,  however,  would  be 
passed  shortly  after  Labor  Day,  and  this 
resolution  would  not  only  set  appropriate 
■pending  levels  but  couild  direct  the  Com- 
mittees having  Jurisdiction  over  spending 
le^slation  to  report  measures  wliich  would 
rescind  previously  enacted  spending  au- 
thority so  as  to  bring  spending  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  within  the  levels  deter- 
mined to  be  appropriate.  In  the  case  of  the 
Cmnmittee  on  Finance,  this  could  include  a 
requirement  that  the  Committee  report  legis- 
lation which  would  defer  or  reduce  ben^ts 
under  entitlement  programs  including  both 
trust  fund  programs  (such  as  unemployment 
Insurance  or  social  security)  and  non-trust- 
fund  programs  (such  as  welfare,  social  serv- 
ices or  medicaid) . 

After  the  beginning  of  a  fiscal  year,  new 
spending  measures  for  that  fiscal  year  would 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  if  they  would 
cause  the  spending  limits  in  the  concurrent 
resolution  passed  Just  before  the  beginning 
of  that  year  to  be  exceeded.  In  the  case  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  this  limitation 
would  apply  to  entitlement  legislation  deal- 
ing with  both  trust  fund  and  non-trust- 
fund  programs.  (A  new  concurrent  resolu- 
tion could,  however,  be  passed  to  authorize 
such  additional  spending,  or  the  rule  could 
be  suspended  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Senate.) 

Appropriations  Committee  review  of  en- 
titlement bills. — ^Legislation  in  such  areas  as 
supplemental  security  income,  welfare,  social 
services,  or  Medicaid  creates  an  entitlement 
to  payments  on  the  part  of  individuals  or 
State  or  local  Qovemments  even  though  these 
programs  are  funded  through  appropriation 
sets.  8.  1541  requires  that  any  future  legis- 
lation which  wo\ild  create  new  entitlement 
programs  or  increase  existing  ones  must  be 
referred  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
a  period  of  10  days  after  It  la  reported  by  the 
substantive  committee.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  could  not  recommend  any  sub- 
stantive changes  in  the  legislation  (e.g., 
lower  individual  benefit  amounts),  but  It 
could  recommend  an  amendment  to  limit 
the  total  amount  of  funding  available  for 
the  legislation.  If  such  amendment  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  the  substantive  com- 
mittee might  have  to  propose  a  further 
amendment  to  conform  the  legislation  to 
that  funding  limit. 

The  requirement  of  referral  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  would  not  apply  to 
legislation  affecting  existing  Social  Security 
Act  trust  fund  programs  or  other  trust  fimd 
program  substantially  funded  through  ear- 
marked revenues.  It  would  also  not  apply  to 
legislation  amending  the  general  revenue 
sharing  program  to  the  extent  that  such  leg- 
islation inoluded  an  exemption  from  that  re- 
quirement. 

Required  report  on  apending  legislation. — 
8. 1541  would  reqtiire  the  Committee,  in  re- 
porting legislation  involving  increased 
Amending,  to  Include  in  the  report  informa- 
tion showing  how  that  spending  compares 
With  the  amount  of  spending  provided  for 
In  the  most  recent  concurrent  budget  reso- 
lutton.  In  addition,  the  report  would  be  re- 
quired, to  the  extent  practicable,  to  show  the 
ln«>act  of  spending  under  the  bill  on  State 
»nd  local  Ooverimients  and  to  provide  a  pro- 
jection for  five  fiscal  years  of  the  spending 
which  will  result  from  the  legislation. 
1'egialation  relating  to  revenuea  and  debt 
limit 

Annual  report  to  the  Budget  Committee.— 
The  April  1  annual  report  to  the  Budget 
Oommittee  which  Is  described  above  would, 
to  the  case  of  the  Finance  Conunlttee,  also 
l»»ve  to  present  views  and  estimates  of  the 
Oommittee  with  regard  to  revenues  and  the 
debt  limit. 

No  revenue  legislation  prior  to  June  1. — 


Under  S.  1641,  debt  limit  or  revenue  legis- 
lation for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year  would  not 
be  in  order  for  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate (or  House)  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
(about  June  1) .  This  nUe  would  not  apply  to 
trust  fund  taxes,  and  it  would  not  prevent 
action  on  revenue  changes  to  be  effective  in 
years  after  the  upcoming  fiscal  year.  (A  pro- 
cedure for  waiving  this  limitation  Is  1"<?lu<1ed 
in  S.  1641;  the  rule  could  also  be  suspended 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Senate.) 

Impact  of  XniAget  reeolution.—Aa  with 
spending  measures,  the  first  concurrent  zeao- 
lution  adopted  at  the  end  of  May  would  set 
targets  with  respect  to  revenue  and  debt  limit 
legislation,  and  the  second  concurrent  reao- 
lution  in  September  could  direct  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  to  report  legislation  to 
achieve  the  changes  in  aggregate  revenuea 
or  in  the  debt  limit  which  the  Congress  de- 
termined to  be  appropriate.  Such  legislatltm 
would  have  to  be  rep<»ted  In  time  to  be  In- 
cluded in  the  reconciliation  bill  which  would 
be  acted  upon  before  the  October  1  start  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

Required  report  on  tax  expenditures. — S. 
1541  defines  the  term  "tax  expenditures"  to 
Include  any  revenue  losses  attributable  to 
tax  provisions  such  as  income  exclusions,  tax 
credits  or  deferrals,  or  tax  rates  which  rep- 
resent a  "deviation  from  the  normal  tax 
structure."  The  Mil  requires  that  the  Com- 
mittee report  accompanying  legislation  to 
provide  new  or  Increased  tax  expenditures  to 
include  information  as  to  how  such  legis- 
lation will  affect  the  level  of  tax  expendi- 
tures imder  existing  law  and  a  Justification 
for  the  change.  The  report  will  also  have  to 
include  (to  the  extent  practicable)  a  projec- 
tion of  the  tax  expendtturea  resulting  from 
the  legislation  over  a  period  of  five  fiscal 
years. 

The  issue  0/  impoundment 

The  Congressional  budget  established  by 
the  bill  takes  the  form  of  a  conciurent  reso- 
lution which  is  i>asBed  by  both  Houae  and 
Senate  and  consequently  repreaente  Oongree- 
Bional  Judgment  of  what  would  be  appro- 
priate levels  of  Federal  spending,  debt  and 
revenues.  The  resolution  is  not  signed  by 
the  President,  however,  and  aeeardlngly  does 
not  have  the  force  of  law.  The  levels  of 
spending  which  the  concurrent  reaolutloa 
sets  f(»th  as  appropriate  In  the  view  of 
Congress  could  not,  therefore,  be  used  «s  a 
legal  Justification  for  impoundment  actions. 
S.  1641,  in  addition,  includes  a  rtlaclalTnwr 
section  which  specifically  states  that  Its  pro- 
vtslons  cannot  be  used  as  a  reason  for  Presi- 
dential impoundments.  Further,  the  bill  In- 
cludes a  provision  Hmt^^twg  the  drcumstanoes 
tmder  which  funds  can  be  withheld  under 
the  Antideficiency  Act. 


FLORIDA'S     1973     WINNERS,    FREE- 
DOMS FOUNDATION  AWARDS 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  America's 
foxmders  suid  pioneers  suffered,  sacrificed, 
fought  and  died  for  the  basic  principles 
of  individual  freedom  which  are  our  in- 
heritance. The  struggle  still  continues 
and,  I  hope,  always  will,  for  the  flght 
against  any  force  that  threatens  our  Na- 
tion's principles  and  tuspirations  is  a  nec- 
essary flght.  A  vital  need  for  all  Ameri- 
cans now  is  for  renewed  incentive  to  ex- 
press, by  word  and  deed,  their  faith  in 
our  country. 

The  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge,  through  its  annusd  awards,  en- 
courages such  expression  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  outstanding  efforts  of 
these  Floridians  have  been  recognized: 

Rev.  Donald  H.  Eckert,  St.  Petersburg 
Beach,  George  Washington  Honor  Medal 


for  spiritual  value  sermon.  Rev.  Richard 
T.  Harbison,  Pensacola  and  Rev.  Ralph 
B.  Huston,  Port  Lauderdale,  Honor  Cer- 
tificate Awards ; 

Carlos  J.  Artwleya,  Miami,  and  Lt.  Col. 
J.  O.  Cooper.  U.S.  Army,  retired,  Satellite 
Beach,  George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
Awards  for  public  addresses; 

University  of  West  Florida  at  Pensa- 
cola, George  Washington  Honor  Medsil 
Award  for  college  campus  programs; 

Americanism  Committee.  St.  Peters- 
burg American  Legion  Post  No.  14,  Bob 
Francis,  chairman,  George  Washington 
Honor  Medal  Award  for  conmiunity  serv- 
ice and  Americanism — sixth  award  for 
the  committee  plus  three  previous  honor 
certificates  for  the  chairman; 

Greater  Fort  Lauderdale  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Melbourne  Area  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  George  Washington  Honor 
Medals  for  community  programs; 

J.  Earle  Bowden,  Pensacola  News- 
Journal,  Honor  Certificate  for  cartoon; 

Budd  W.  Boyer,  Pompano  Beach,  Wil- 
liam A.  Mullen,  Pompano  Beach,  and 
Arthur  C.  Schofield.  Sarasota,  George 
Washington  Honor  Medals  for  editorials 
Waldo  ProfBtt,  Jr.,  Sarasota,  Honor  Cer- 
tificate for  editorial; 

Mrs.  Vlasta  Broz,  Pinellas  Park,  Dr. 
Gilbert  L.  Lycan,  DeLand,  George  Wash- 
ington Honor  Medals  for  letters  to  the 
editor; 

Gen.  Bruce  K.  HoUoway.  U.S.  Air  Force 
retired,  Orlando,  George  Washington 
Honor  Medal  for  published  article  John 
Appleyard,  Pensacola,  and  S.  L.  Frisble 
rv,  Bartow,  Honor  Certificates  for  pub- 
lished articles; 

School  Board  of  Broward  County  and 
U.8.  Coast  Guard.  Loran  Station  at  Jupi- 
ter, George  Washington  Honor  Medals 
for  governmental  unit  activities: 

John  Appleyard,  Pensacola,  Carlos  J 
Arboleya,  Miami,  Dr.  Luis  M.  Per«z,  San- 
ford,  and  Arthur  C.  Schofield,  Sarasota 
George  Washington  Honor  Medals  for 
general  Americana.  Arthur  R.  Barker 
Port  Lauderdale,  Neil  Clark.  Orlando' 
and  Julia  St.  John.  Miami.  Honor  Ctertif- 
Icates  for  general  Americana. 


WASHINGTON-MOSCOW  MEDICAL 
HOTLINE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  nations 
around  the  world  become  Increasingly 
sophisticated  in  the  sciences  and  tech- 
nologies of  peace,  rather  than  of  war  I 
hope  that  the  sharing  of  Important  sci- 
entific information  proliferates. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  field  in  which 
t^ormatlon  sliarlng  Is  more  Important 
than  the  field  of  health  care.  Research- 
ers and  practitioners  from  all  nations 
need  and  deserve  the  support  of  their 
fellow  scientists.  Governments  must  lead 
the  way  in  allowing  that  support  to  take 
place. 

I  believe  that  an  excellent  example  of 
this  cooperation  will  be  seen  in  the  In- 
ternational Cancer  Research  Data  Bank. 
first  authorized  In  the  National  Cancer 
Act  of  1971.  An  Important  part  of  any 
data  collection  and  distribution  system 
Is  the  communication  link  among  sci- 
entists. A  very  good  example,  a  first  step, 
with  great  potential  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  Is  the  present  teletype  medl- 
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cal  hotline  between  our  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Ministry  of  Health  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

An  article  written  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Irwin  about  this  communication  link  ap- 
peared in  Parade  magazine  of  Sunday, 
March  31.  I  believe  that  this  story  tells 
us  all  a  great  deal  about  the  ben^ts  of 
working  together  on  the  problems  of  all 
men.  Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  en- 
titled "Washington-Moscow  Medical 
Hotline"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  onlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WASRnroTOir-Moscxj'w  BAedical  Hot  Lnn: 
(By  Theodore  Irwin) 

BooEnLxx,  "hSo. — ^At  an  tmobstrustve  cubi- 
cle In  the  sprawling  Health,  Education  and 
Weltere  Offices  bere,  some  20  miles  from 
Washington,  a  teletype  machine  starts  ehat- 
tarlng  at  60  words  a  minute.  The  message, 
tn  BusBtan.  comes  txam.  "Mlnzdraw  Moekva" — 
Ministry  of  Health.  Moscow.  Alerted  In  a 
nearby  room,  a  young  American  doctor  steps 
In.  begins  translating,  nods  and  beams  with 
satisfaction. 

TtM  new  medical  Hot  Line  between  the 
two  nations  has  flashed  another  Instant  com- 
munication that  could  prove  of  llfesavlng 
signlflcanoe.  The  other  direct  Washlngton- 
Ifoscow  transmission  link  Is  the  Hot  Une 
orlglnaUy  proposed  by  PARADE  that  began 
operating  In  19«3.  

"That  first  Hot  Line,"  HEW  Sescretary 
Casper  W.  Weinberger  told  PARADE  the 
other  day.  "Is  to  be  tised  only  In  cases  of 
extreme  emergency  when  peace  Is  serletiSly 
threatened — to  prevent  thermonuclear  war. 
Our  Hot  Line  for  Health  actually  functions 
dally,  a  continuing  dialogue  for  the  most 
peaceful  of  purposes." 

Conceding  the  activation  of  the  medical 
"insta^.t-teamworlc"  link  last  September 
was  part  of  detente,  Weinberger  points  out 
that  health  is  a  universal  problem  needing 
universal  solutions. 

"Our  Hot  Line,"  he  adds,  "now  brings 
together  scientists  and  technicians  in  the 
world's  two  largest  health  research  estab- 
lishments for  Immediate  trading  of  Infor- 
mation, nittmatdy  this  could  save  a  count- 
less number  of  lives.** 

Until  the  new  system  was  ofllclaUy 
launched.  It  took  at  least  a  month,  some- 
times three  months,  for  tum-aroiind  medi- 
cal oocnmunicatlons  to  and  from  the  U.S.SJI. 
Long  delays  can  paralyze  a  Joint  project. 
And  with  blccnedlcal  Investigators  In  both 
countries  experimenting  on  Important  drugs. 
It's  anentlal  that  bad  reactions  to  a  trial 
drug  be  reported  quickly.  Today,  If  one 
sdeDtlst  comes  up  with  a  brilliant  Idea  or 
breakthrough,  he  can  put  It  on  the  teletype 
and  have  his  oounterpiart  thinking  about  It 
In  a  few  minutes. 

Under  the  official  agreement  of  the  U.S.- 
VBBSi.  Joint  Committee  for  Health  Cooper- 
atlaa.  reeesrrhsrs  are  concentrating  on  can- 
cer, cawUoTseewl  nr  dlaordars  (heart  fUseaes 
la  the  number  One  killer  In  botli  countries) 
and  environmental  health.  Including  pollut- 
ants, radiation,  noise.  Arthritis  was  recently 
added. 

CKEATss  cooPBasnoir  ahead 

"We  are  broadening  otir  areas  of  coopera- 
tlooL."  notes  Dr.  S.  Paul  Ehninh  Jr.,  the  Mln- 
nssota-bom  Acting  Ouigeon  General  who 
hearts  the  International  section  of  HEW. 
"JolDt  studies  ai«  underway  on  mental  Ul- 
naas  such  as  achlaophranla  and  depression. 
V«ni  be  gettlBg  Into  laftnenaa  where  the  So- 
viets an  doing  a  treweDdoua  uaount  of  re- 
aaarch  and  testing  various  vacdnes.  Our  tele- 
type marhlnes  wlU  be  used  to  report  findings 
on  preva&tlng  'sudden  death'  which  occur 
within  73  hours  after  a  heart  attack. 


"In  another  sphere  of  mutual  concern,  the 
deUvery  of  health  services,  we  are  training 
and  using  physician  assistants  and  nurse 
practitioners.  The  Soviets  have  a  well-de- 
velopted  program  for  using  medical  assistants 
called  'Peldschers'  and  we'll  be  able  to  see  how 
they  train  and  utilize  their  paramedics." 

Clearly,  doctors  in  the  two  countries  have 
much  to  learn  from  each  other.  The  Soviets, 
for  Instance,  are  pioneering  in  the  use  of  laser 
beams  for  glaucoma;  here,  we've  led  the  way 
in  treating  detached  retina  with  the  laser. 
In  arthritis.  Dr.  Ehrlich  points  out  that  the 
Russians  tend  to  rely  more  extensively  on 
physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation  (espe- 
cially hydrotherapy  and  mud  therapy)  and 
less  on  drugs  than  we  do.  American  medical 
scientists  fociis  on  basla  research  to  find  the 
cause  of  a  condition  and  then  to  seek  a 
method  of  prevention  or  cure. 

LXABNING    FBOM    KACH    OTHXS 

Thus  far,  after  consulting  over  the  Hot 
Line  with  more  than  80  messages,  the  So- 
viets have  sent  us  13  experimental  anti-can- 
cer drugs  and  we  have  sent  them  22.  Both 
sides  are  testing  them  la  the  same  way,  thus 
doubling  efforts  to  discover  a  cancer  cure. 

As  word  of  the  Hot  Une  gets  around,  the 
U.S.  project  operators  zieceive  an  Increasing 
number  of  queries  from  doctors  (and  even 
some  from  lay  citizens)  asking  what  the  Rus- 
sians ue  doing  in  a  specific  disease  such  as 
multiple  sclerosis  or  myasthenia  gravis,  a 
muscular  debility.  (The  cost  to  us  of  a  Hot 
Line  message?  Only  92£5  a  minute  on  the 
teletyi>e. ) 

On  a  particular  research  project,  scores  of 
scientists  may  become  Involved.  Take  the 
case  of  the  handsome,  9-year-oId  baboon 
from  a  primate  research  center  at  Sukhiunl 
In  southern  Russia.  This  animal  is  a  special 
species  wholly  unlike  any  In  the  U.S.  The 
Soviets  had  developed  a  "virus"  taken  from 
a  human  afflicted  with  lymphoma  (leukemia 
of  the  lymph  system,  a  form  of  cancer)  and 
Inoculated  the  baboon  with  it.  After  a  num- 
ber of  Hot  Line  messages  to  speed  up  the 
shipment  to  us,  we  sent  a  special  cage  for  the 
sick  baboon  in  December. 

MIKE     TH£     BABOON 

Qii&rantined  at  the  Litton  Bionetlcs  Re- 
search Laboratories  la  Kensington,  Md, 
"Mike"  (as  one  researched  dubbed  him)  was 
examined  by  dozens  of  our  scientists.  When 
Mike  succumbed  to  the  disease  in  January, 
cellular  tissue  material  was  taken  from  him 
for  thorough  study. 

Did  the  baboon  have  the  leukemia 
claimed  by  the  Rvissians?  Did  the  virus  be- 
have the  way  tfcey  described  it?  Could  we  re- 
produce the  same  kind  of  caucer  virus?  Ii 
It  can  be  proved  that  the  Soviets  are  on  the 
right  track,  most  of  the  U£.  cancer -research 
centers,  and  as  many  as  a  hundred  medical 
investigators,  will  be  wcrklng  on  a  host  of 
studies. 

Obligingly,  last  month  the  Russians 
shipped  us  another  baboon,  this  one  an  at- 
tractive 4-ye«a--old  female.  At  the  age  of  5 
months,  Soviet  scientists  began  giving  her 
blood  from  other  baboons  afflicted  with  lym- 
phoma. Now  In  isolation  at  the  Bionetlcs 
labs,  she  has  replaced  Mike  as  the  focus  of 
Intensive  research. 

"This  baboon  research."  says  Dr.  Ehrlich, 
"could  greatly  open  up  the  possibilities  for 
an  ultimate  cure  for  leukemia." 

OVm    BUKEATrCKAlIC    OBJECTIONS 

The  idea  for  a  medical  Hot  Line  had  been 
incubating  for  some  years.  One  little-known 
factor  was  the  coUaborBtlon  by  Dr.  Michael 
DeBakey,  the  noted  American  surgeon,  and 
Dr.  Boris  V.  Petrovsky,  the  Soviet  Minister 
Of  Health,  on  a  book  dealing  with  heart 
surgery.  They're  still  exchanging  chapters. 
This  Joint  venture  seemed  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  Hot  Line  which  at  first  startled  Mos- 
cow bureaucrats.  Then  came  President 
Nixon's  summit  meetlag  with  Brezhnev  in 
Bfoy.  1972,  resulting  In  «  new  health-research 


agreement — ^but  still  mahy  Russians  backed 
off  from  our  Hot  Line  proposal,  because  of 
their  own  bureaucracy  and  concern  over  the 
use  of  such  a  bold  idea  as  a  direct  link  with 
the  UJ3.  health  community. 

Finally,  when  HEW  Secretary  Weinberger 
visited  Russia  last  fall,  be  persisted:  "Let's 
Install  the  Hot  Line  before  I  leave."  Sum 
enough,  as  Dr.  Petrovsky  overrode  his  col- 
league's objections,  the  teletype  tie  opened 
five  days  later. 

Another  event  that  helped  break  the  ice 
is  related  by  Dr.  Roger  O,  Egeberg,  the  Presi- 
dent's qiecial  consultant  on  health  affairs 
who  accompanied  Weinberger  to  Russia: 

"At  the  Black  Sea  cotlnge  where  Brezhnev 
and  Koeygln  have  spent  summer  vacations, 
Dr.  Petrovsky  hosted  a  dinner  party  fcr 
five  of  us  American  scientists.  From  9  in  the 
evening  until  3  a.m.,  we  ate,  drank — half 
vodka,  half  Georgian  wine — toasted  each 
other  and  sang.  Some  toasts  lasted  16  mln< 
utes.  We  learned  a  new  method  of  commiml- 
catlon  and  developed  trust  in  each  other,  all 
In  good  humor.  Until  than,  the  Russians  had 
been  stalling  about  the  Hot  Line  and  I'm  con- 
vinced that  over  long  party  gave  it  the  neces- 
sary Impetus." 

While  it's  too  early  yet  to  assess  the  full 
value  of  the  medical  Hot  Line,  Dr.  Oliver  M. 
Korshin,  who  directs  ow  health  exchange 
program  with  the  Soviets  and  who  Is  in 
charge  of  the  Hot  Llnev  points  to  an  Im- 
portant advantage  for  u|.  Here,  experiments 
on  a  human  patient — ^whether  with  drugs  or 
other  means — can  legally  be  performed  only 
with  his  permission  an4  full  knowledge  of 
the  possible  consequences.  Soviet  standards 
and  regxilations  on  human  research  differs 
from  ours,  so  that  we  could  benefit  from 
their  experiments.  With  trial  drugs,  fatal  or 
life-threatening  effects  In  Russia  can  alert 
our  own  doctors  over  the  Hot  Line. 

Looking  ahead  10  years  from  now  or  sooner. 
Dr.  Korshin  can  foresee  a  family  In  Dallaa 
or  Dubuque  buying  vital  Soviet-made  drugs 
Imported  under  a  VS.  liqense.  Thanks,  prob- 
ably in  great  part,  to  those  clattering  tele- 
type machines  in  Rockvllle  and  Moscow. 


NUTRITION     PROGRAM     FOR     THE 
KLDERLYPOOR 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  was  most 
pleased  to  note  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  March  19,  approved  legis- 
lation to  extend  title  vn  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  This  Important  title  pro- 
vides a  nutrition  program  for  our  Na- 
tion's elderly  poor  insuring  them  of  at 
least  one  hot  meal  eaeh  day. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  this  program 
has  been  received  most  enthusiastically 
by  the  States,  and  has  gone  a  long  way 
toward  offsetting  the  effects  of  inflation 
and  the  energy  crisis  on  our  elderly  citi- 
zens. The  program  is  ourrently  providing 
approximately  200,000  hot  meals  per  day. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  3.  3100,  the  Senate 
companion  measure  to  the  House-passed 
legislation,  I  urge  its  expeditious  consid- 
eration and  approval  by  the  Senate. 


NO  PARADES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  when 
Johnny  came  marching  home  from 
World  War  n,  he  was  welcomed  with 
parades  and  with  Federal  programs  to 
help  him  readjust  to  civilian  life. 

When  the  Vietnam  war  veterans  came 
home  some  25  years  later,  there  were  few 
parades  and  too  little  public  support  for 
adequate  programs  to  help  them. 

One  difference  was  of  course,  that  In 
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the  1940's  the  Nation  was  certain  its 
cause  had  been  Just,  while  today  we  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  our  policy  to  wage 
war  in  Vietnam. 

If  we  are  to  be  fair,  however,  decisions 
on  how  to  assist  returning  veterans 
should  not  depend  on  whether  they  were 
sent  to  fight  in  a  popular  or  imp<«nilar 
war. 

The  Vietnam  veteran  no  less  than  the 
World  War  n  veteran  spent  time  abroad 
when  he  or  she  could  have  been  stud3ing, 
learning  a  skill,  or  pursuing  a  career. 

A  wound  received  while  fighting  in 
Vietnam  was  no  less  hurtful  than  one  re- 
ceived while  fighting  in  Europe  or  the 
Pacific  theater. 

The  disabled  soldier  faces  the  same 
tough  problems,  regardless  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  war  in  which  he  was 
wounded. 

In  the  sense  that  we  sought  to  pursue 
that  Vietnam  confiict  with  a  guns-and- 
butter  policy,  with  a  policy  that  asked 
little  of  those  of  us  who  stayed  home,  it 
can  be  argued  that  we  should  ofTer  more 
rather  than  less  assistance  to  Vietnam 
veterans. 

In  the  sense  that  veterans  of  an  un- 
popular conflict  have  a  more  difBcult  time 
resuming  useful  civilian  lives,  it  can  be 
argued  that  we  ought  to  do  more  rather 
than  less. 

Friday,  the  Nation  observed  Vietnam 
Veterans  Day,  an  observance  I  support, 
not  as  an  opportunity  to  Justify  or  criti- 
cize our  Vietnam  policy,  but  as  a  day  to 
remind  us  that  we  do  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  help  those  who  served  in  that  con- 
flict. 

If  observed  in  that  spirit,  the  day  can 
be  an  opportunity  to  unite  rather  than  to 
divide,  to  heal  rather  than  to  open  old 
wounds,  to  help  rather  than  to  blame. 


SENATOR  CLARK  TELLS  IT 
THE  WAY  IT  IS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
whether  or  not  the  American  farmer  has 
"never  had  it  so  good"  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  great  deal  of  debate  since  the 
President  recently  raised  the  question 
with  his  statement  before  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  convention 
In  Houston. 

It  is  true  that  prices  for  many  farm 
products  are  higher  today-,  but  so  are 
farm  costs,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
shortage  of  fertilizer,  railroad  cars,  farm 
implements,  and  a  variety  of  other  ne- 
cessities everywhere  the  farmer  turns. 
As  a  result,  many  fanners  are  losing 
money,  and  the  outlook  for  others  Is 
uncertain  at  best. 

Last  week,  in  a  speech  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Com  Grow- 
ers Association  in  Des  Moines,  Senator 
Dick  Clark  accurately  described  the 
problems  facing  the  American  farmer — 
and  the  potential  for  even  greater  pro- 
ductivity. 

He  outlined  a  number  of  steps  that 
Congress  can  and  should  take  to  guaran- 
tee that  the  American  consumer  can  con- 
tinue to  get  the  best  food  at  reasonable 
prices  and  that  the  American  farmer  can 
continue  to  get  a  fair  return  on  his  in- 
vestment and  hard  work. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Senator  Clask'b 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  q>eech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

Tkxt  or  Speech  to  Natxomai.  Cork  Growers 

Association     AtntVAi.     Convxnttow,     Des 

Moines,  Iowa,  FKmAT,  March  29,  1974 

It's  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
be  able  to  spend  a  few  minutes  with  you 
at  what  might  well  be  your  most  important 
national  convention.  In  the  16  months  that 
I  have  been  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  there  have 
been  a  nvmiber  of  opportunities  for  me  to 
work  with  your  association,  national  chair- 
man Walt  Goeppinger,  and  President  Oasklll. 
That  relationship  has  been  both  enjoyable 
and  productive,  and  I  am  looking  forward 
to  it  continuing  for  many  more  months  and 
years. 

It's  particularly  good  to  have  all  of  you 
here  in  Iowa,  the  largest  com  producing  state 
In  the  nation. 

I  can't  think  of  a  better  time  or  a  better 
place  for  the  nation's  com  growers  to  get 
together  than  right  here  and  right  now. 

This  is  National  Agriculture  Week.  And  at 
a  time  when  the  world  demand  for  food  is 
growing  so  rapidly,  at  a  time  when  we  pro- 
duce three-fourths  of  the  world's  com  ex- 
ports, at  a  time  when  so  many  people  de- 
pend on  American  agriculture,  it  is  particu- 
larly appropriate  to  recognize  the  Indis- 
pensable contribution  of  the  American  farm- 
er, not  only  to  the  nation's  economy,  but  to 
the  nation's  weU-belng  and  health. 

The  productivity  of  the  American  farmer 
is  one  of  the  great  success  stories  in  history. 
Two  hundred  years  ago,  this  county  began — 
like  all  others — as  an  agricultural  society. 
Ever  since  then,  the  number  of  farms  and 
the  number  of  farmers  has  declined,  but 
their  productivity  has  vastly  Increased.  The 
average  yield  from  an  acre  of  com,  for  ex- 
ample, has  gone  from  63  to  92  bushels  In  Just 
the  last  ten  years,  and  from  32  bushels  30 
years  ago.  Last  year  in  Iowa  the  average  yield 
was  108  bushels  per  acre. 

One  farmer  today  produces  enough  food 
for  51  people.  Twenty  years  ago.  the  same 
farmer  on  the  same  land  would  have  pro- 
duced enough  to  feed  only  15  people.  And 
nothing  in  the  world  compares  with  the 
quality  of  that  product  and  its  value. 

Even  with  the  recent  increases  in  food 
prices,  the  average  famUy  in  this  country 
spends  only  about  16  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  on  food.  In  Evunspe,  it's  double  that 
amount,  and  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, families  spend  70  to  80  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  on  food. 

The  American  farmer  does  much  more 
than  Just  provide  food  for  the  people  of  this 
countjy.  Agrlcxilture  is  the  only  thing  that's 
keeping  our  international  checkbook  in  bal- 
ance. This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  several 
years,  the  United  States  had  a  foreign  trade 
surplus — ^we  exported  more  than  we  im- 
ported by  1.7  bUlion  dollars.  That  boosted 
the  economy  and  strengthened  the  position 
of  the  dollar,  and  the  most  important  rea- 
son it  happened  was  agrlcultiire.  Last  year 
we  exported  17.7  billion  dollars  worth  of 
agricultural  products.  Each  of  you  had 
something  to  do  with  It  because,  in  that 
year,  one  out  of  every  five  bushels  of  grain 
harvested  went  to  markets  overseas. 

One  result  of  aU  of  JMb  was  a  record 
farm  Income  in  1973.  It  was  Iox\g  overdue. 
For  many,  many  years,  farm  families  have 
struggled  and  suffered,  and  until  last  year, 
they  rarely  really  shared  in  the  nation's 
prosperity.  But  despite  what  the  Presldant 
said.  It  is  still  a  mistake  to  suggest  that 
"farmers  have  never  had  It  so  good."  That  Is 
far  too  great  a  generality  to  have  much 
meaning. 

1973  was  a  good   year.  But  that   win  be 


little  consolation  for  the  American  farmer 
or  the  American  consumer  if  1973  turns  out 
to  be  the  only  good  year  for  agriculture  In 
this  decade.  You  don't  have  to  be  reminded 
that  one-dollar  com  was  the  rule  not  long 
ago.  This  country's  goal  must  be  to  continue 
to  feed  people  weU,  to  continue  to  export 
food  abroad,  and  to  continue  to  give  the 
farmer  a  fair  return  on  his  investment  and 
his  hard  work. 

1973  was  a  good  year,  but  unless  we  move 
decisively  in  several  areas,  it  wUl  not  soon 
be  repeated.  And  you  know  that  better  than 
most  people. 

You  know  the  serious  problems  facing 
cattlefeeders.  You  know  about  the  fertilizer 
shortage,  and  the  shortages  in  many  other 
products,  from  tractors  to  balling  wire. 
You're  well  aware  of  the  incredible  lack  of 
raUroad  boxcars  to  move  grain  to  market. 
And  better  than  anyone  else,  you  know  that 
the  price  of  tools,  farm  iniplements,  seed, 
and  everything  you  need  to  run  your  busi- 
ness, has  gone  up  and  Is  stUl  going  up. 

Fertilizer  prices  have  almost  doubled  since 
October.  Land  prices  are  21  percent  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  Farm  equipment  prices  have 
Increased  by  30  percent.  AU  in  all,  farm 
prices  are  expected  to  be  15  percent  higher 
this  year.  If  that  happens,  net  farm  Income 
may  faU  to  only  $16  btUion — which  Is  what 
it  was  for  three  years  from  1989  to  1971. 

More  than  ever  before,  the  federal  govern- 
ment must  show  a  greater  concern  for  the 
problems  and  needs  of  farm  famUies  and 
rural  communities.  There  have  been  dramat- 
ic changes  In  agricultiire  over  the  last  few 
years,  and  government  is  just  beginning  to 
adjust  to  them. 

For  25  years.  Congress  reluctantly  legis- 
lated production  contrcds,  conservation  and 
price-support  programs — and  the  money  to 
pay  for  these  programs.  Siirplus  production 
and  Increased  productive  capacity  had  a 
quieting  effect  on  those  who  predicted  that 
government  programs  might  curtail  the  food 
supply  of  a  hungry  nation.  But  things  have 
changed,  and  one  of  those  changes  was  the 
1973  Farm  BUI.  It  passed  both  houses  of 
Congress  with  very  strong  majorities.  Con- 
sumer-oriented and  urban  Congressmen  were 
beginning  to  resklize  that  the  nation's  food 
production  machine  deserved  their  support  if 
their  constituents  were  going  to  continue  to 
enjoy  their  usual  eating  habits. 

At  the  time  this  biU  was  drafted  in  the 
Senate  Agrlculttire  Committee,  it  was  a 
very  good  biU.  It  had  provisions  to  deal  with 
overproduction — authorization  for  set-aside 
acreage  and  production  control.  It  had  fea- 
tures to  stimulate  production  If  necessary — 
ai.53  per  bushel  guaranteed  prices  for  com. 
with  an  escalator  clause  to  Increase  that 
target  price  as  the  cost  of  production  In- 
creased. 

However,  after  Senate  passage,  the  House 
and  the  Conference  Committee  made  the  bill 
less  effective,  under  the  threat  of  Presiden- 
tial veto.  The  lifespan  was  cut  from  five  years 
to  four  years.  The  target  price  on  corn  was 
reduced  from  91.53  to  $1.38,  and  the  esca- 
lator clause  was  eliminated  for  1974  and  1975 
cropts. 

What  began  as  a  good  biU  was  whittled 
away  even  more  by  administrative  interpre- 
tation. The  allotment  acreage,  which  Con- 
gress intended  to  be  the  acreage  the  farmer 
was  encouraged  to  plant,  was  set  at  89  mil- 
lion acres  for  feed  grains.  But  In  reality, 
farmers  plan  to  plant  108  million  acres.  In 
addition,  the  disaster  provision  designed  to 
offer  a  guarantee  against  spring  floods  and 
below-normal  prcductlou  was  watered  down. 

The  blunt  truth  is  that  a  law  leas  than 
eight  months  old  needs  major  revision.  The 
Secretary's  authority  to  establish  allotments 
needs  to  be  revised  and  reworded — as  Walt 
Ooepplnger  suggested  at  a  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  hearing  that  I  chaired  last 
month  in  Washington.  The  target  price  must 
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be  adjiistcd  upw»rd  to  a  level  more  In  line 
with  the  coet  of  production.  If  it  Is  to  have 
any  moaning  at  all.  And  the  escalator  clause 
to  adjuat  the  target  price  to  reflect  the  costs 
of  production  must  be  put  Into  effect  imme- 
diately. Also,  the  disaster  provisions  need  to 
be  more  explicitly  worded  to  require  the 
USDA  to  follow  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

And  all  of  this  Is  Just  a  beginning.  There 
are  several  other  areas  that  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  now,  and  I'd  like  to  take 
a  moment  to  dlscxiss  a  few  of  them  with  you. 

Next  week.  I  plan  to  Introduce  a  bill  that 
simply  says  that  "any  nonrecourse  loan  made 
by  the  Cmnmodlty  Credit  Corporation  shall 
mature  one  year  after  the  date  of  dlsbursal 
unless  the  maturity  date  of  the  loan  Is  ex- 
tended by  the  Secretary." 

Ulider  the  bill,  any  commodity  loan  dis- 
bursed through  the  ASC8  alhcm  will  be  due 
365  days  after  you  receive  the  money^  It 
would  alleviate  the  transportation  problems 
that  result  from  all  com  loans  being  due 
July  31,  soybean  loans  being  due  June  30,  and 
oat  loans  being  due  April  30. 

The  chances  for  panage  of  this  proposition 
are  good.  Even  Secretary  Butz  has  admitted 
to  me  that  It  ml^t  be  a  worthwhile  Idea. 

There  Is  also  an  obvious  need  to  get  more 
young  people  Into  fanning  and  to  keep  those 
already  cm  the  farm  in  agriculture.  I  am 
working  on  a  "Toung  Farmer  Investment 
Act"  In  an  attempt  to  get  yoong  couples  in- 
volved In  farming  as  property  owners  with  a 
chance  to  survive  and  raise  a  family  in  this 
era  of  Inflation  and  hlgh-ooet  capital. 

This  plan — to  be  administered  through  the 
FHA — would  enable  young  couples  to  buy  a 
farm  with  a  10  percent  down  payment  and 
then  finance  one-half  of  the  balance  with 
payments  over  40  years.  The  other  half  would 
be  paid  all  at  once  at  the  time  of  sale  or 
transfer  to  an  heir  or  if  the  new  owners  are 
qualified  they  could  obtain  a  new  40-year 
loan  on  the  balance. 

liast  week,  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee held  he&rtngs  on  another  critically 
Important  question — the  need  for  a  strategic 
grain  reserve.  After  the  last  two  years  of  such 
high  and  low  commodity  prices,  and  with 
them,  tmpreoedented  fluctuations.  It  couldnt 
be  more  timely.  The  grain  reserve  Is  designed 
to  "skim  ofT'  excess  supplies  of  grain  In  years 
of  over-production  and  tuck  them  away  to 
use  only  in  years  when  production  does  not 
meet  domestic  demands  and  export  commit- 
ments. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  grain  reserve  Is  In 
the  best  interests  of  the  farmer,  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  consumer,  and  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  nation. 

It  wm  provkle  price  support  and  protec- 
don.  In  years  of  overproduction  and  de- 
pressed prices,  a  reserve  plan  like  the  one 
I  have  proposed  would  skim  up  to  60  percent 
off  the  estimated  carryover  and  lock  It  away. 
Then.  In  subsequent  years  when  production 
is  below  need,  either  by  design  or  by  accident, 
the  reserve  could  be  channeled  back  into  the 
market  wtttiout  depressing  prices. 

An  Important  "prevention"  clause  Is  In- 
cluded— In  no  year  and  at  no  price  could  the 
amount  sold  out  of  the  reserve  ever  exceed 
the  dlSerence  between  anticipated  need  and 
anticipated  production.  This  Is  how  It  might 
work: 

In  1074.  we  might  produce  6Jt  billion 
bushels  of  corn  and  need  5.8  billion  bushels. 
A  700-mlIIlon  bushel  surplus  would  duress 
prices.  Reserves  could  accumulate  up  to  420 
million  bushels,  stabilizing  prices.  In  1976, 
we  might  produce  5  bUllon  bxishels  but  need 
300  million  more,  and  we  would  have  them 
In  reeerve.  Ttaey  could  be  sold,  but — and  this 
Is  very  Important — they  could  not  be  sold  at 
unreasonably  low  prices.  My  bill  speelflec 
that  It  must  be  sold  at  the  average  price  of 
the  prevloiu  five  years,  or  120  percent  of  the 
target  price  or  the  market  price— whichever 
Is  highest.  Any  fean  that  a  reserve  will  de- 
press prices  are  unfounded. 


This  mechanism  should  provide  farmers 
with  the  Important  guaraatee  that  surpluses 
could  not  be  accumulated  and  then  dumped 
by  the  government  to  bnak  the  market.  And 
remember — the  total  amoiuit  sold  from  the 
reserve  cannot  exceed  the  difference  between 
need  and  production. 

Regarding  storage  of  the  reserve — thirty 
peroent  of  the  accumulaited  reserves  must  be 
stored  In  the  area  of  production  to  protect 
local  farmeiB  In  case  of  disaster.  We  don't 
want  all  of  the  reserves  stored  In  terminal  or 
gulf  elevators. 

There's  another  area  of  mutual  concern: 
the  need  to  Improve  control  of  commodity 
futxue-contract  trading. 

Last  year,  futures  contracts  bought  and 
sold  on  14  active  commodity  exchanges  ac- 
counted for  9400  blUloii.  That  Ls  a  larger 
d<^lar  volume  than  the  stock  exchange.  It  is 
larger  than  the  entire  federal  budget.  These 
transactions  affect  the  price  a  farmer  receives 
for  his  produce,  the  price  middlemen  pay  for 
raw  material,  and  the  price  the  housewife 
pays  for  goods  on  the  supermarket  shelf. 

Right  now,  the  commodity  exchanges  and 
their  enormous  trade  is  aegulated  by  an  agen- 
cy of  the  Department  of  Agriculture — the 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority.  It  Is  not  a 
strong  regulatory  agency,  and  the  commis- 
sioners responsible  for  enforcement  of  this 
business  serve  on  a  part-time  basis,  and  each 
has  many  other  obligations  competing  for 
time  and  attention — tuxj  business  that  has 
so  great  an  Impact  on  the  lives  of  all  Amer- 
icans deserves  much  better  supervision. 

At  my  request,  the  Oovemment  Account- 
ing Office  last  year  began  an  extensive  inves- 
tigation of  the  commodity  trade  and  its  reg- 
ulation. We  expect  a  final  report  soon,  and  I 
will  then  Introduce  legislation  that  will  use 
the  recommendations  of  G.A.O.  to  Improve 
federal  regulation  of  the  commodity  ex- 
change. 

Legislation  drafted  by  the  Senate  Anti- 
Trust  Committee  embodies  many  of  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  G_A.O.  to  date,  but 
the  bill  I  finally  support  will  have  to  pro- 
vide for  a  strong  and  independent  regulatory 
agency  ^jjth  commlssioiaerB  serving  full-time 
and  without  conflicting  Interests. 

There  must  be  authority  to  deal  effectively 
with  violations  of  regulations  protecting  the 
traders  and  the  publla  And  the  commis- 
sioners must  have  the  power  and  the  initia- 
tive to  direct  Improvements  in  trading — such 
as  establishing  delivery  points  for  grain  and 
Improving  delivery  potential  for  livestock 
contractors. 

Many  other  areas  In  which  we  all  are  con- 
cerned need  attention — not  necessarily  legis- 
lation— but  definitely  better  oversight. 

I've  been  working  for  three  months  to  pro- 
mote production  of  adequate  supplies  of  fer- 
tilizer. I  believe  we  mad*  some  headway.  The 
latest  step  came  last  month  when  the  Sen- 
ate passed  a  resolution  calling  on  the  federal 
government  to  help  guarantee  uninterrupted 
supplies  of  natural  gas  and  other  energy  for 
the  production  and  distribution  of  nitrogen 
and  phosphate  products.  In  addition,  I  hope 
Congress  continues  to  seek  ways  to  alleviate 
the  problems  with  rallrocids  and  transporta- 
tion In  general.  I  wish  we  had  time  to  discuss 
this  very  Important  matter.  We  must  find  a 
solution  to  the  shortage  of  adequate  rail 
transportation.  If  we  do  not,  there  will  be 
serious  problems  for  grain  producers  and 
visers. 

I  would  like  to  think  this  will  be  a  year 
of  action  for  agriculture.  I  am  heartened  by 
the  fact  that  consumere  everywhere  and  ur- 
ban Congressmen  are  beginning  to  share  some 
of  our  concern  for  the  problems  of  farmers. 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  continue  to  edu- 
cate than.  They  now  itallze  that  farm  ex- 
ports enable  us  to  maiataln  our  balance  of 
payments  so  vital  to  a  sound  economy.  There 
aren't  "farm"  Issues  any  more — the  Issues 
vital  to  agriculture  are  national  issues,  be- 


cause the  success  and  prcisperlty  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  are  indispensable  to  the  success 
and  prosperity  of  the  American  people. 


NO-PAULT  INBURANCE 

Mr.  BAKKR.  Mr.  President,  in  a  few 
days,  the  Senate  will  once  again  turn  its 
attention  to  the  issue  of  no-fault  insur- 
ance with  consideration  of  S.  354.  In  the 
last  Congress,  the  issue  was  framed  in 
debate  of  S.  945,  which  was  re-referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  am  concerned  that  copies  of  the 
committee  report  on  3.  945  are  difficult 
to  obtain  and  that  my  views  as  printed 
in  the  current  report  of  S.  354  do  not 
fully  set  forth  my  position  on  this  com- 
plex issue  but  are  supplementary  to  my 
earlier  views.  For  tMs  reason,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  views  on 
both  these  bills  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objactlon,  the  minor- 
ity views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Rkpobt  of  thk  Senate  OoMMrTTEE  on  Cok- 

KXRCE  ON   6.   946 

MXNORrrr  views  op  mx.  bakes 
During  the  past  several  years  the  concept 
of  "no-fault  iiisurance"  has  come  under  con- 
siderable discussion,  and  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  debate  anil  pubUclty.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  of  the  complexities  of  the 
Issue  have  been  ignored  and  much  of  the  de- 
bate has  been  clouded  by  massive  sales  cam- 
paigns on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  I  h(^>e  In 
these  remarks  to  clarify  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  basic  considerations  In  the  development 
of  no-fault  Insurance  programs. 

Let  me  start  by  saying  that  I  support  no- 
fault  Insurance  and  feel  that  It  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  needed  reform  In  the  automobile 
accident  reparations  system.  I  feel  that  the 
no-fault  Insurance  progrems  now  in  effect  ia 
the  States  designed  to  cover  in  full  the  eco- 
nomic losses  of  the  great  majority  of  claims 
In  the  smaU  to  moderate  ranges  will  produce 
the  best  results  from  the  standpoint  of  both 
claims  efficiency  and  coat  reductions.  These 
programs  (and  there  are  presently  nine  across 
the  Nation)  >  pay  all  losses  up  to  a  set  amount 
without  regard  to  fault  and  retain  the  civil 
llabUlty  system  for  the  oompensation  of  the 
seriously  injured.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
preclude  the  purchase  oif  first  party  insur- 
ance protection  for  extended  losses  by  those 
who  desire  and  can  afford  it.  These  State 
programs  cover  on  the  average  the  total  eco- 
nomic loss  of  approximately  95  percent  of 
the  victims  of  automobile  accidents*  on  a 
first  party  basis  without  regard  to  fault.  Most 
are  presently  anticipated  to  lower  both  ad- 
ministrative and  premiusx  costs  reqxilred  for 
automobile  reparations  insurance. 

Throughout  the  development  of  S.  046  Uie 
Conunerce  Committee  hes  limited  its  study 
only  to  the  most  far  reaching  approach— to* 
tal  or  extended  no-fault  coverage.  The  ezast 

^  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Iklaryland, 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Ore- 
gon, and  South  Dakota.  (Illinois'  program 
was  recently  declared  unconstitutional.) 

*  Based  upon  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation study,  "Motor  Vehicle  Crash  Losses 
and  Their  Compensation  in  the  United 
States,"  published  in  March  of  1971.  ThU 
evaluation  of  accidents  showed  that  96  per- 
cent of  paid  personal  injury  claimants  suf- 
fered $2,500  or  lees  In  direct  economic  loss  to 
the  date  of  settlement.  Of  the  State  pro- 
grams in  effect  economic  payment  under  the 
first  party  coverages  ranges  from  $2,000  in 
Massachusetts  to  910,(X)0  In  Delaware  with 
the  mean  at  about  93,000. 
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impact  of  such  legislation  is  impossible  to 
calculate.  The  committee  has  received  much 
expert  testimony  regarding  the  impact  of  the 
bill  and  we  can  sxirmise  on  the  basis  of  this 
information  that  the  blU  wUl  have  a  major. 
If  not  drastic.  Impact  upon  varioiu  sectors 
of  our  economy.  Though  the  Impact  of  such 
a  program  Is  la  doubt,  there  are  several  re- 
sults which  I  believe  we  could  anticipate  with 
relative  certainty  and  which  generate  my  op- 
position to  this  measure. 

First,  the  blU  will  force  the  repeal  of  all 
fTti«ting  State  programs. 

Second,  this  bill  will  produce  by  all  actu- 
arial accounts  a  very  discouraging  cost  plo- 
ture,  and  by  some  projections  will  residt  in  a 
substantial  cost  Increase. 

Third,  this  bill  discriminates  against  rural 
SUtes.  The  program  envisioned,  while  It 
would  produce  a  poor  result,  I  feel.  In  highly 
urbanized  States,  would  be  disastrous  In 
rural  States. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  penalize  the  middle- 
income  middle-aged,  average  driver  by  se- 
verely limiting  safe  driver  discounts. 

Since  the  U.S.  Senate  must  endeavor  to 
represent  the  Interests  of  all  the  States,  and 
since  I  feel  that  no-fault  tosxirance  reform 
at  the  State  level  must  be  encouraged,  I  have 
attempted  to  identify  the  Tninimnm*  of  no- 
fault  coverage  which  should  be  required  in 
all  Jiulsdictions  and  to  embody  those  mini- 
mums  as  standards  for  State  action. 

Those  mlnimums  which  I  proposed  for 
Commerce  Committee  consideration  and 
which  I  shall  again  introduce  during  floor 
action  on  this  bill  provide  for  $1,000  of  med- 
ical coverage  and  $5,600  for  other  economic 
categories  including  lost  wages  on  a  first 
party  basis  without  regard  to  fault.  Theae 
mlnimums  wlU  reimburse  in  full  more  than 
95  percent  of  the  victims  of  automobile  acci- 
dents, and  wlU.  of  course,  defray  a  sizeable 
portion  of  the  losses  In  the  remainder  of  the 
eases. 

I  recognize  that  many  Jiurlsdictlons  wUl 
wish  to  go  beyond  these  mlnimums  and  they 
would  be  free  to  do  so  on  a  State-by-State 
basis.  But  many  Jurisdictions  will  find  that 
increasing  these  limits  will  result  in  cost  in- 
creases without  substantially  Improving  the 
claims  efflclenja^.  of  the  program. 

No-fault  inauranee 

What  Is  no -fault  Insurance? 

Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  who  spent 
much  of  his  tenure  on  the  Supreme  Court 
plowing  new  ground,  found  that  In  such  cases 
the  first  and  most  Important  function  of  dis- 
cussion should  be  to  define  terms.  That  is 
especially  true  In  the  case  of  no-fault  Insur- 
ance where  the  popularity  of  the  term  has 
far  out-stripped  understanding  of  It. 

No-fault  Insurance  Is  at  its  most  basic  level 
nothing  more  than  first  party  coverage:  That 
is,  insiu<ance  that  I  buy  to  pay  me  and  my 
family  for  losses  which  we  might  experience. 
It  Is  presently  available  in  the  automobile 
reparations  Insurance  area  in  the  form  of 
medical  payment,  collision,  and  comprehen- 
sive coverages.  It  Is  available  on  a  wider  basis 
as  medical  insurance,  disability  Insurance, 
and  life  insurance. 

What  no-fault  insurance  legislation  pur- 
ports to  do  then  Is  not  to  make  this  insur- 
ance avaUable,  but  to  make  it  mandatory 
and  to  substitute  the  benefits  from  first- 
party  coverages  for  the  right  of  injured  par- 
ties to  bring  actions  based  on  the  common 
law  fault  concept  for  repair  of  their  injuries 
in  some  or  all  cases. 

Popularly  the  term  "no-fault  insurance"  Is 
identified  with  the  Keeton-O'Connell  type  of 
plan  in  effect  in  Massachusetts.  This  pro- 
gram provides  for  first-party  coverage  up  to 
•2,000  for  medical  and  other  out-of-pocket 
expenses  and  prohibits  recourse  to  civil  lia- 
bility actions  unless  the  injiued  party  has 
reached  the  threshold  of  $600  In  medical 
expenses. 

Although  the  dollar  amounts  vary  from 
State  to  State,  this  is  the  basic  program 


in  effect  in  the  nine  States  having  no-fault 
instjrance  at  present.  This  type  of  Insurance 
program  Is  most  widely  known  and  under- 
stood. It  Is  this  melding  of  first-  and  third- 
party  coverages  which  is  in  conunon  refer- 
ence called  "no-fault  insurance."* 

The  program  advanced  in  S.  946  goes  con- 
siderably beyond  theae  basic  no-fault  insur- 
ance programs,  and  thus  I  shaU  refer  to  the 
program  embodied  in  S.  945  as  "extended  no- 
fault  Insurance"  In  order  to  make  It  clear 
that  we  are  not  talking  about  what  most  peo- 
ple refer  to  as  "no-favilt  insurance." 

My  opposition  to  S.  946  stems  In  part  from 
the  fact  that  the  gudellnes  specified  In  that 
blU  WlU  abrogate  every  one  of  the  existing 
State  programs  before  statistical  information 
has  been  obtained  regarding  them,  and  will 
impose  a  program  of  no-fault  coverages  in 
these  States  which  wm,  by  all  evidence  re- 
ceived by  the  conomittee,  dimitunii  cost 
savings. 

The  Federal  stantlards  approach 

Bather  late  in  the  development  of  S.  945 
it  was  decided  that,  in  order  to  enable  the 
States  to  retain  their  Important  Jurisdiction 
over  insurance  regulation,  the  Federal  stand- 
ards approach  would  be  adopted.  However, 
there  was  no  attempt  made  to  identify  mini- 
mum standards  or  to  permit  the  States  flexl- 
bUlty.  Rather,  the  extended  no-fatUt  cover- 
ages which  had  been  considered  for  Federal 
programs  were  included  in  the  bm  as  guide- 
lines. The  net  effect  of  the  change  Is  to  grant 
the  States  approximately  two  legislative  ses- 
sions to  adopt  a  Federal  program. 

The  Federal  guideUnes  severely  limit  and 
control  State  initiative  over  a  wide  range  of 
subjects.  Sections  201  and  202  of  the  bill  give 
the  States  a  limited  period  of  time  to  adopt 
a  plan  consistent  in  substance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  945  dealing  wltg^such  things  as 
the  definition  of  an  Insurer,  the  definition 
of  a  motor  vehicle,  the  mann^  of  payment 
of  benefits  tinder  the  program,  the  amounts 
and  manner  of  charge  of  attorneys'  fees,  and 
so  on.  Section  203  of  the  bUl  specifies  that 
mlnimums  for  medical  4rst-party  benefits  be 
$25,000,  for  rehabilitation  be  $25,000,  and  for 
general  economic  loss  be  $76,000.  This  pro- 
gram of  $126,000  In  first-party  economic  loss 
benefits  will  force  the  almost  total  elimina- 
tion of  general  damages  for  aU  persons,  and 
it  WlU  force  higher  premiums.  It  will  aUow 
the  States  no  fiexlblllty  in  determining  the 
program  of  benefits  most  appropriate  for 
their  various  situations. 

The  importance  of  State  fiexiblllty  cannot 
be  overemphaalyed.  Differing  geographic  and 
demographic  situations  create  very  different 
accident  pictures  from  State  to  State.  Aver- 
age incomes,  medical  costs  and  faculties,  and 
basic  motor  vehicle  programs  also  vary  con- 
siderably from  State  to  State.  An  insurance 
program  appropriate  for  New  York  State 
could  hardly  be  ^propriate  for  either  Ala- 
bama or  Idaho. 

Coata 

During  the  final  development  of  S.  946  it 
became  apparent  to  the  committee  that  the 
costs  of  the  program  envisioned  by  the  bUl 
would  be  considerable.  Coet  comparisons 
were  called  for  from  three  of  the  leading  na- 
tional insurance  associations.*  These  cost 
comparisons  necessarily  are  based  upon  the 
costs  of  the  present  automobUe  reparations 
system,  as  statistical  experience  is  not  yet 
available  on  the  several  no-fault  Insurance 
programs  in  effect  in  the  States.  The  coert 
ratios  obtained  are  -therefore  more  favorable 


'Some  Jurisdictions  (notably.  Maryland, 
Minnesota,  Oregon,  and  South  Dakota)  have 
placed  no  limit  upon  the  availability  of  civil 
llabUlty  actions  for  damages  based  upon 
fault. 

*The  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  the  Am^lcan  Mutual  Insurance  Al- 
Uance,  and  the  American  Insuranoe  Associa- 
tion. 


than  would  be  expected  from  a  comparison 
of  extended  no-fault  to  regular  no-fault  pro- 
grams, since  the  latter  are  anticipated  to 
produce  a  considerable  cost  reduction  from 
the  present  system. 

Even  so,  the  reports  of  the  associations 
showed  that  S.  945  Is  expected  by  no  one  to 
produce  any  significant  costs  savings.  The 
most  favorable  report  (fitsn  the  American 
Insurance  Association)  projected  somewhat 
less  than  a  6  percent  reduction  nationwide, 
but  premised  that  projection  upon  a  fre- 
quency of  claims  substantially  below  claims 
available  under  extended  no-fault  Insurance. 

The  most  extensive  national  and  State-by- 
State  analysis  was  vmdertaken  by  the  actu- 
ary for  the  Allstate  Insiirance  Co.  and  for 
the  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers. A  computer  printout  of  his  projec- 
tions Is  attached  as  an  appendix  to  these 
views.  Briefly  this  actuary  projects  oost  m- 
creases  in  the  range  of  30  to  80  percent 
nationwide  under  S.  946. 

The  reasons  for  these  costs  increases  are 
many  and  complex.  Chief  ftTwrtng  them  la  the 
fact  that  extended  no-fault  insurance  will 
substantlaUy  Increase  the  frequency  of  claims 
avaUable  against  the  system.  In  the  seriously 
injured  category  (which  wiU  account  for 
approximately  half  of  the  dollar  costs  of  an 
extended  no-faiilt  program)  the  Department 
of  Transportation  survey  found  that  less 
than  half  are  compensable  under  the  present 
fault  system.  The  reason  for  this  Is  apparent 
upon  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  serious  in- 
jury. Single-car  accidents  account  for  ^- 
proximately  one -third  of  such  injuries.  A 
sizeable  portion  of  the  remainder  would  be 
operators  of  vehicles  who  were  clearly  at 
faiUt.  Thus,  in  the  seriously  Injured  cate- 
gory extended  no  fault  beneflts  would  be  ex- 
pected to  aUnost  double  the  claims  frequency. 

This  Increase  in  large  claims,  though  it 
would  Involve  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
claimant  population,  would  add  substan- 
tially to  the  claims  oost  burden  of  extended 
no-fault  insurance  and  thus  would  neces- 
sitate increased  premiums. 

The  heavy  weighing  of  small  claims  in 
urban  areas  dilutes  somewhat  this  Impact, 
whUe  the  high  frequency  of  the  single-car 
accident  in  rural  areas  aggravates  it.  Thus 
the  cost  experience  \inder  S.  946  would  be 
most  severe  in  highly  rural  States.* 

WhUe  the  present  system  of  automobile 
reparations  has  demonstrated  marked  in- 
efficiency in  many  situations,  it  Is  probably 
least  efficient  in  the  area  of  smaU  injury 
and  damage  claims.  These  claims  are  Im- 


*  Based  upon  the  figures  supplied  by  the 
National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers' actuary,  there  would  be  a  nationwide 
Increase  in  premium  costs  of  26  percent  for 
minimum  coverage  and  of  18.3  percent  for 
maximum  coverage.  The  foUowlng  is  a  list 
of  the  States  which  exceed  the  national  aver- 
age and  the  Increase  projected  for  minimum 
coverage  in  those  States:  Alabama  (30.4  per- 
.cent) .  Arizona  (35.8  percent) ,  Arkansas  (42.8 
percent),  Colorado  (40.9  percent),  Delaware 
(27.1  percent) ,  Idaho  (62.1  percent) ,  minoU 
(27.9  percent),  Iowa  (27.7  percent).  Kansas 
(30.2  percent),  Mississippi  (28.4  percent), 
Montana  (48.8  percent),  Nebraska  (41.9  per- 
cent), Nevada  (38.3  percMit).  New  Mexico 
(37.2  percent) ,  North  Carolina  (31.6  percent) , 
North  Dakota  (50.1  percent) ,  C^lahoma  (38J 
percent),  Oregon  (32.6  percent).  South 
Carolina  (36  percent).  South  Dakota  (61.3 
percent),  Tennessee  (30.7  percent),  Utah 
(32.9  percent).  Vermont  (27.1  percent), 
Washington  (30.1  percent),  WyMning  (41.1 
percent),  Alaska  (31.7  percent).  By  compari- 
son the  District  of  Columbia  which  is  almost 
totaUy  urban  shows  an  Increase  according  to 
these  statistics  of  only  O.I  percent.  WhQe 
there  are  many  other  factors  bearing  on  the 
rate  of  Increase  from  State  to  State,  the 
traffic  density  Is  one  of  the  most  visible  fac- 
tors. 
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po«U>l»  to  process  tbrough  a  determtnatlon 
of  fault  on  »  cost  sfBetant  buis.  Attomejs' 
fees,  ooart  costs,  sod  ctalms  eTslustlon  ez- 
psnaes  mn  ss  much  In  most  at  tbeso  cases 
as  In  much  Iarg<w  cases  and  drain  off  a  tilgb 
psrcantag*  of  tbs  ttcAXtn  available  for  the 
settlsmsnt  or  payment  of  audi  claims. 

Tbls  category  at  claim  constitutes  a  siz- 
able portion  of  the  loss  ejqperlenoe  In  blgbly 
populated  urban  areas.  Dense  traffic  patterns 
and  moderate  rates  of  q;>eed  produce  an  ex- 
tremely high  rate  of  minor  Injury  cases  wltb 
nonoomltant  court  congestion  and  often  a 
substantial  spurious  claims  experience.  In 
these  jurisdictions  the  Impact  of  no-fault 
Insurance  Is  most  dramatic.  The  heavy 
weighting  of  small  claims  makes  even  an 
extended  no-faiilt  program  d^nonstrate  cost- 
eflkslency.  (See  f<»  comparison.  Appendix  A) . 

In  States  with  a  highly  rural,  low  density, 
traffic  pattern  Che  high  speed  single-car  acci- 
dent becomes  a  major  cause  of  Injury.  e^>e- 
claUy  serious  Injury.  On  a  recent  weekend  a 
compilation  of  solous  accident  experience 
In  the  State  of  Tennessee  found  that  better 
than  half  of  the  accidents  resulting  In  deaths 
were  single-car  accidents.  The  E>^artment  of 
Transportation  study  found  that  fully  one- 
third  of  all  fatalities  result  from  single-car 
accidents  In  which  the  operator  of  the  ve- 
hlola  is  at  fault.  Similarly  the  single-car 
aoddent  demonstrates  a  far  higher  frequency 
of  serious  Injury  than  multiple  car  collisions. 

Because  of  this  sltuatlcm  rural  States  have 
a  far  higher  rate  of  costly  accidents  to  be 
picked  up  by  a  system  removing  the  respon- 
slbQlty  faetsr  as  a  prerequisite  to  recovery. 
Extended  no-fault  Insurance  coverage  will 
pick  up  a  siaable  claim  load  In  these  States 
which  no-fault  Insurance  does  not.  While 
these  sertous  Injury  cases  represent  a  very 
small  population  of  victims,  the  category 
accoimts  for  almost  half  of  the  economic 
loss  due  to  accidents  In  the  United  States. 
Tbls  situation  in  turn  resxilts  In  ezacertiatlon 
of  the  cost  experience  under  S.  940  in  rural 
States. 

AAminiatntive  coat  reductions 
Possibly  the  greatest  effectiveness  of  a  no- 
fault  program  of  Insiirance  Is  in  the  area  of 
claims  administration  efficiency.  By  eliminat- 
ing the  need  for  establishment  of  fault  in 
most  cases,  first  party  lns\irance  should 
greatly  reduce  legal  and  court  expenses,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  very  small  claims.  Addi- 
tionally some  decreases  are  expected  In  In- 
surance company  administrative  expenses. 

Under  the  present  reparations  system  le- 
gal and  court  costs  account  for  17  cents  of 
every  Insurance  dollar,  while  insurance  com- 
pany administrative  expenses  account  tar  40 
cents  of  every  dollar. 

Some  adherents  of  no-fault  Insurance  feel 
that  It  win  reduce  legal  and  cotu-t  costs  to 
nearly  aero,  but  others  coiuisel  caution  and 
predict  that  legal  expenses  may  well  Increase 
Initially  under  no-fault  Insurance  but  will 
fall  eventually  to  a  fraction  of  their  present 
level.* 

All  of  the  act^tarial  studies  available  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Commerce  predict  that  there 
will  be  little,  if  any,  reduction  in  the  40  cents 
that  goes  for  Insurance  administrative  costs. 
This  projection  Is  substantiated  by  the  expe- 
rience under  existing  no-fault  programs  such 
as  workmen's  compensation  Insurance  where 
the  Insurance  companies  expend  36  percent 
of  the  premium  dollars  on  other  than  claims 
payments,  and  by  collision  and  comprehen- 
sive insurance  coverages  where  the  companies 
use  40  percent  of  the  premiums  received. 


•  "A  Study  of  HawaU's  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
smnance  Program."  Haldl  Associates,  Inc., 
January  1973.  page  116. 


The  administrative  costs  reductions  under 
no-fault  insursince  will  result  in  cost  efficien- 
cy only  If  the  basic  benefits  program  is  care- 
fully designed  to  avoid  Mldltlon  of  unneces- 
sarily expensive  items. 

Coat  efficiency  against  claitns  efficiency 

One  very  important  task  In  evaluating  the 
Impact  of  Insurance  Is  tbe  Identification  and 
separation  of  clalms-efflclency  from  coet-effl- 
ciency.  The  former  represents  the  impact  of 
the  system  upon  the  cdalmlng  population 
and  the  latter  is  its  impact  upon  the  con- 
suming public. 

The  two  are  necessarHy  inter-related.  For 
instance  a  grossly  claiin»-inefflclent  program 
(for  example,  one  which  had  high  admin- 
istrative costs)  could  ha«dly  pay  any  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  avallnble  claims  without 
becoming  rather  costly  to  the  consuming 
public. 

Still  It  is  very  important  to  keep  the  two 
factors  separate  for  they  concern  two  very 
different  segments  of  our  society.  The  con- 
suming public  in  an  average  year  will  out- 
number the  claiming  population  by  approxi- 
mately 40  to  1.  Of  the  a.7  percent  who  will 
press  a  claim  in  an  average  year,  95  percent 
would  be  compensated  in  full  for  their  eco- 
nomic losses  by  a  regular  no-fault  program, 
while  all  would  enjoy  premium  cost  reduc- 
tions. 

By  comparison,  under  S.  946,  for  every 
1,000  persons  who  bear  the  Increased  costs 
of  automobile  insurance^  only  one  (out  of 
the  27  of  them  who  will  press  claims)  will 
receive  any  of  the  extended  benefits  of  S.  945. 
Several  of  the  remaining  26  claimants  will 
receive  less  than  they  would  under  regular 
no-fault  programs,  because  8.  945  will  more 
drastically  limit  recourse  to  claims  for  non- 
economlc  losses.' 

Distribution  of  costs 
The  present  system  of  insurance  rates 
policyholders  on  the  basis  of  their  risk  of 
causing  an  accident  and  charges  higher  pre- 
miums to  those  who  have  demonstrated  un- 
safe driving  tendencies.  Thus,  the  drivers  of 
so-called  "muscle-cars"  and  drivers  convicted 
of  driving  whUe  intoacated  pay  higher 
premiums. 

Under  extended  no-faiflt  insurance,  insur- 
ance companies  will  rate  policyholders  upon 
their  likelihood  of  being  Involved  in  an  acci- 
dent without  reference  to  their  likelihood  of 
having  caused  that  accident.  The  exposure 
of  the  company  to  loss  will  Increase  as  a 
function  of  the  propensity  of  the  Insured  or 
his  family  to  entail  extensive  medical  treat- 
ment, to  lose  substantially  as  the  result  of 
being  unable  to  work,  or  to  carry  persons 
likely  to  have  high  medical  expenses  and 
vrage  losses  as  the  result  of  an  accident. 

The  middle-Income,  middle-aged  operator 
who  caJTles  passengers  of  a  similar  class,  such 
as  a  car-pool,  will  be  the  largest  exposure  to 
the  insurance  company  and  will  pay  pro- 
portionately larger  premiums,  while  the  oper- 
ators of  "muscle  cars"  and  the  chronically 
alcoholic  drivers  will  pay  proportionately  less 
for  their  insurance  under  8.  945. 

The  imposition  of  mandatory  automobile 
accident  insurance  In  a  mobile  society  such 
as  ours,  where  substantially  everyone  depends 
upon  the  automobile  for  transportation,  will 
have  the  Impact  of  a  tax  upon  the  people. 
I  do  not  argue  against  ttiat  proposition  per 


'This  statistical  deduction  Is  based  upon 
data  showing  that  in  any  year  for  every  100 
automobiles  insured  2.7  persons  will  have  a 
claim  for  personal  Injury  due  to  an  auto- 
mobile accident.  Of  these  better  than  95  per- 
cent would  be  covered  by  $2,500  in  direct 
economic  loss  payments  under  a  no -fault 
insurance  plan. 


se.  for  surely  the  use  of  our  highways  is  a 
privilege  which  Is  frequently  taxed.  But  1  do 
caution  that  this  fact  dictates  that  we  care- 
fully and  circumspectly  dedicate  those  funds 
so  raised. 

I  maintain  that  It  is  patently  unfair  to 
force  increased  premiums  on  the  average 
motorist  of  a  rural  State  so  that  the  densely 
populated  States  can  have  an  efficient  rep- 
arations system.  I  maintain  that  It  is  pat- 
ently vmfair  to  impose  higher  premium 
rates  on  the  average  safe  driver  so  that  the 
drunken  or  negligent  driver  may  have  com- 
pensation for  his  economic  losses,  i  main- 
tain that  it  is  patently  unfair  to  remove 
the  innocent  victim's  right  to  be  compensat- 
ed In  full  for  his  Injuries  so  that  this  levia- 
than of  extended  no-fault  Insurance  can 
demonstrate  some  minimal  coet-efflciency. 

I  do  not  begrudge  the  negligent  driver 
redress.  I  would  have  him  made  whole  from 
his  injuries.  But  I  canix>t  support  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  place  the  cost  of  that  in- 
surance upon  the  entire  motoring  public  as 
S.  945  would  do. 


AFFEKDtX 

The  attached  tabulation — copies  of  which 
have  previously  been  furidshed  to  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  committee — indicating  the  proj- 
ects costs  of  automobile  insurance,  which 
would  obtain  in  the  several  States  if  the  pro- 
visions of  title  n  of  Cocunlttee  Print  No. 
3  were  enacted  in  each  of  the  States,  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  C.  Hewitt,  actuary 
of  the  Allstate  Insurance  Cos.  Mr.  Hewitt's 
resume  Is  attached  for  your  Information. 

You  tvlll  note  that  Mr.  Hewitt  is  the  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  Casually  Actuarial  Society 
In  addition,  he  is  the  casualty  actuary  di- 
rector of  the  IntemationU  Actuary  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hewitt  was  deeply  Involved  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  Auto  In- 
svu-ance  and  CompensatioSi  Study,  serving  as 
a  member  of  the  Casualty  Actuarial  Society 
which  assisted  the  Department  in  the  Auto 
Personal  Injury  Claims  Study.  He  has  also. 
In  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Costing 
Committee  of  the  National  Association  of  In- 
dependent Insm-ers — an  Insurance  trade  as- 
sociation whose  members  write  well  over  50 
percent  of  the  automobile  Insurance  in  the 
United  States — assisted  the  commissioners  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Uniform  State 
Laws  in  costing  no  fault  proposals  which 
have  been  drafted  by  tie  Commission.  In 
addition,  he  has.  from  time  to  time,  advised 
the  Federal  Instu-ance  Administration  with 
respect  to  various  actuarial  matters  per- 
tinent to  programs  administered  by  it. 

Mr.  Hewitt  has  achieved  particular  exper- 
tise In  the  pricing  of  ao  fault  insiirance 
plans,  having  responded  tao  requests  for  cost- 
ing data  relating  to  a  wide  range  of  pro- 
posals which  have  either  been  considered  or 
Introduced  In  40  of  the  60  States.  He 
was  appointed  actuarial  adviser  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Judiciary  Committee  and  served  as 
an  adviser  to  the  California  Assembly  Com- 
mittee on  Insurance  and  Financial  Institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Hewitt  has  testified  personally  with 
respect  to  the  costs  of  particxilar  no  fault 
proposals  In  the  States  of  Michigan,  Con- 
necticut, California,  and  lUlnoLs,  and  has 
presented  costing  data  to  the  legislatures 
of  several  other  States.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Hewitt  appeared  as  a  witness  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Independent  Insurers 
at  hearings  conducted  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  in  Oclober  of  1971,  rela- 
tive to  Committee  Print  Ko.  1  of  S.  945,  and 
at  executive  hearings  of  tbe  convnlttee  held 
on  the  question  of  costs  in  May  of  1972. 
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MtfliffM(n  coverac*  is  Bl,  PD,  and  UM — Dots  not  alect  either  collision  option.  Medium  coveiage  is  81,  FD,  UM,  and  medical  pay— Elects  collision  option  B.  Full  c^  vertfe  is  Bl,  PD,  UM,  medical  pay, 

collision  and  comprehensive — Elects  collision  option  A] 


■— -  - 

Present  averaie  premium 

Ratio  to  present 

Stlts 

Present  average  premium 

Ratio  to  present 

SUte 

Minimum 
coversft 

Medium 
covtraie 

Full 
coverai* 

Minimum 
con  rage 

Medium 
cove rage 

Full 
coverage 

Minimum 
coverage 

Medium 
coverage 

Full 
coverage 

Minimum 
coverage 

Mwlium 
coverage 

Full 
coverage 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Aikansas 

California. 

$68.40 
86.40 
73.10 

110.90 
70.10 

128.40 
69.80 

158.00 

101.30 
83.80 
53.50 

116.60 
84.20 
64.30 
72.80 
83.10 

112. 20 
82.00 
97.80 

166.10 

104.90 

111.40 
73.20 
96.60 
60.20 
64.40 

$78.40 

98.50 

82.80 

127.90 

79.20 

141.30 

76.70 

167.30 

114.10 

94.90 

61.80 

128.40 

92.30 

73.10 

82.10 

92.00 

124.50 

89.70 

107.40 

175.30 

115.20 

122.40 

85.10 

106.50 

69.70 

73.90 

$152.20 
173.40 
162.70 
199.80 
145.60 
217.90 
139.50 
310. 30 
170.10  . 
181.40 
128.40 
211.30 
175.40 
134.40 
155.60 
160. 10 
777  20 
165.10 
179.30 
305.40  . 
193.60 
195.90 
177.70 
189.70 
137.90 
139.30 

1.304 
1.358 
1.428 
1.263 
1.409 
1.070 
1.271 
1.001 

1.429 
1.441 
1.557 
1.383 
1.571 
1.258 
1.541 
1.278 

1.163 
1.196 
1.225 
1.174 
1.242 
1.095 
1.216 
1.080 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey    

$79.30 
92.80 

117.90 
71.20 

153.40 
75.50 
51.90 

107.50 
67.50 
72.90 

110.90 

107.90 
64.60 
47.60 
95.30 
82.30 
70.50 
86.60 
85.20 
84.40 
76.60 

100.90 
51.30 

104.20 

105.10 

111.80 

$96.40 
02.60 

132.50 
83.10 

16C.70 
85.00 
59.20 

118.20 
76.50 
85.90 

121.60 

117.30 
74.90 
57.40 

107.90 
94.90 
78.30 
97.10 
93.10 
95.30 
86.70 

109.30 
61.50 

116.30 

115.40 

124.10 

$174.70 
168.60 
234.30 
165.30 
279.20 
139.80 
129.00 
193.00 
150.50 
141.70 
209.20 
204.90 
139.70 
133.30 
184.50 
191.80 
142.60 
176.50 
163.30 
158.30 
170. 10 
177.40 
140. 50 
197.30 
230.20 
193.40 

1.383 
1.189 
1.114 
1.372 
1.012 
1.315 
1.501 
1.209 
1.283 
1.326 
1.106 
1.119 
1.350 
1.513 
1.307 
1.154 
1.329 
1.271 
1.230 
1.301 
1.238 
1.167 
1.411 
1.260 
1.317 
1.085 

1.413 
1.393 

}:J^ 

1.190 
1.461 
1.649 
1.445 
1.456 
1.426 
1.310 
1.303 
1.463 
1.584 
1.397 
1.442 
1.575 
1.475 
1.436 
1.447 
1.420 
1.393 
1.548 
1.423 
1.500 
1.267 

1.169 
1.164 
1.083 

New  Mexico... 

New  York 

1.185 

Colorado 

ConneelicuL 

Dalawara 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Gaonia - 

l)j(ho         .-- 

1.053 

North  Cart>lini 

1.211 

North  Dakota 

1.239 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 

Rhode  Island    

1.191 
1.168 

1.163 
1.521 
1.279 
1.169 
1.277 
1.302 
1.214 
1.179 
1.140 
1.181 

1.371 
1.618 
1.424 
1.486 
1.512 
1.542 
1.439 
1.372 
1.411 
1.345 

1.125 
1.241 
1.195 
1.170 
1.196 
1.207 
1.176 
1.141 
1.146 
1.144 

1.188 
1.112 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lawi              

1. 112 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

1.186 
1.197 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

KUine 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

1.177 
1.134 
1.235 
1.189 

Maryland 

Manachusatts 

Midiipn 

Mianesota 

MMssippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nabrsska 

1.180 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

1.200 

1.169 
1.187 
1.284 
1.220 
1.483 
1.419 

1.418 
1.383 
1.395 
1.422 
1.582 
1.572 

1.167 
1.166 
1.135 
1.168 
1.236 
1.235 

1.149 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Countrywide 

1.167 
1.177 
1.182 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

1.192 
1.099 

Appendix  B 
Statx  of  Tennxssex, 
The  Department  of  Inburanck, 

Nashville.  Tenn.,  May  15.  1972. 
Re  Committee  Print  No.  3  of  S.  946. 
Senator  Howard  Baker, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baker:  An  accurate  ap- 
praisal of  the  cost  Impact  to  insurance  buy- 
ers from  enactment  of  the  captioned  legis- 
lation is  virtually  impossible  to  project.  I 
understand  that  the  highest  projected  cost 
figure  quoted  by  Mr.  Sutclifle  on  Committee 
Print  No.  2  was  an  18-percent  Increase,  while 
a  major  Insxirance  company  projected  a  135- 
percent  Increase  would  result  If  Committee 
Print  No.  2  were  enacted. 

In  my  opinion  the  benefits  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  proposal  differ  too  greatly  from 
our  existing  system  for  an  accurate  estimate 
to  be  made.  I  do,  however,  even  with  this 
admitted  uncertainty,  feel  certain  there 
could  be  no  reduction.  I  consider  it  most 
likely  that  the  cost  to  the  consvuner  would 
increaee  incrementally  over  a  4-  to  6-year 
period  before  the  premium  stabilized. 

I  object  to  the  concept  Incorporated  In 
S.  945  since  I  do  not  believe  a  total  elimina- 
tion of  our  tort  system  can  be  Justified.  Al- 
though It  admittedly  has  Its  problems,  our 
system  of  reparations  for  serious  injiu^ 
should  not  be  abandoned.  In  Tennessee, 
about  95  percent  of  the  bodily  Injury  losses 
resulting  from  automobile  accidents  amount 
to  less  than  $1,000  in  direct  cost.  In  view 
of  this  it  seems  much  wiser  to  me  to  move 
toward  handling  these  relatively  small 
losses  fairly  and  efficiently  before  abolishing 
cur  entire  system  of  reparations. 

The  no-fault  proposal  presented  to  the 
Tennessee  General  Assembly  by  the  Dunn 
administration,  which  you  have  in  your 
possession,  directed  itself  to  the  problem  and 
I  believe  would  provide  a  workable  alterna- 
tive to  the  Committee  Print  No.  3.  The 
"threshold"  for  "pain  and  suffering"  could 
be  adjusted  up  or  down  as  seemed  reasonable 
for  the  various  States. 

I  cannot  see,  at  this  point,  how  It  would 
be  in  anyone's  interest  to  ad<^t  a  total  no- 
fault  system  which  will  siuely  lncr?ase  pre- 
miums when  a  modified  no-fault  will  reduce 
premiums. 

There  are  also  some  grave  questions  about 
the  advisability  of  Including  property  dam- 
^e  In   no-fault  legislation.   We   went  into 
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this  question  at  some  depth  and  concluded 
that  it  would  be  best  to  omit  this  provision 
from  our  no- fault  bill. 

I  will  make  myself  available  if  you  virould 
like  this  rationale  for  the  provisions  and 
coverages  in  the  proposal  we  submitted  to 
the  Teiuiessee  Legislature  or  for  my  objec- 
tions to  the  essence  of  S.  946. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Halbert  Carter,  Jr., 

Commissioner. 

Report  of  the  Senate  Commpttex  om 

COM&fERCE    S.    354 
MINORITT   VIEWS   OF   MR.   BAKER 

I  regret  that  I  find  It  once  again  necessary 
to  file  minority  views  with  the  Commerce 
Committee  report  of  the  National  No-Fault 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  paucity  of  meanlnful  prorgams 
developing  in  the  states  is  clear  indication  of 
a  need  for  federal  minimum  standards  legis- 
lation. I  had  hoped  that  with  careful  atten- 
tion, S.  354  might  come  to  reflect  an  accurate 
assessment  of  needed  federal  action  and  that 
I  might  be  able  to  vote  to  report  the  bill  and 
to  urge  its  adoption.  But  while  several  modi- 
fications have  been  made  in  the  bill  during 
the  two  executive  meetings  held  on  it,  the 
bill  still  reflects  little  evidence  of  concern 
for  maintaining  state  control  over  insurance, 
still  would  abrogate  existing  state  programs, 
and  still  would  substantially  diminish  the 
ability  of  a  state  to  experiment  within  re- 
sponsible limits  to  design  the  most  effective, 
fair,  and  efficient  no-fault  program  In  re- 
sponse to  its  peculiar  needs.  Thus.  I  mvist  op- 
pose the  bill  as  reported. 

Cost  implications 

The  evolution  of  S.  354  reflects  the  dedica- 
tion of  Its  sponsors  to  the  "total  no-fault" 
concept — that  is  to  the  establishment  of  a 
system  whereby  the  total  delivery  of  benefits 
for  personal  injury  is  made  substantially  on 
a  first-party  basis.  During  consideration  of 
this  legislation  in  the  last  Congress,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  cost  Implications  of 
a  total  no-fault  prorgam  were  such  that  some 
allocation  of  benefits  or  restrictions  on  dam- 
ages would  be  necessary  in  order  to  avoid 
premium  cost  incresises.  Under  a  modified  no- 
fault  prorgam  like  those  developing  In  the 
states,  this  allocation  of  benefits  Is  made  by 
denying  the  small  Injury  case  access  to  gen- 
eral damages  and  by  allowing  recovery  in  the 
seriously  injured  case  on  the  basis  of  fault. 
Many  of  these  programs  have  produced  or  are 
projected  to  produce  substantial  cost  savings. 


While  actuarial  studies  demonstrate  that 
S.  354  also  can  produce  significant  cost  sav- 
ings In  the  states,  I  think  that  It  would  be 
worthwhile  to  examine  some  of  the  bill's 
cost  savings  features. 

First,  the  basic  tort  threshold  in  8.  354 
states  that  no  injured  victim  may  sue  for 
general  or  Intangible  damages  unless  he  has 
suffered  "death,  serious  and  permanent  dis- 
figurement or  other  serious  and  permanent 
Injury,  or  •  •  •  more  than  six  continuous 
months  of  total  disability."  The  Department 
of  Transportation  study  of  Automobile  In- 
surance and  Compensation  defined  serious 
Injury  in  the  following  terms: 

•  •  •  Serious  Injury  was  defined  to  be 
an  injury  which  resulted  in:  Medical  costs 
(excluding  hospital)   of  $600  or  more,  or 

Two  weeks  or  more  of  hospitalization,  or. 
If  working. 

Three  weeks  or  more  of  missed  work,  or. 
If  not  working. 

Six  weeks  or  more  of  missed  normal  ac- 
tivities. 

So,  it  is  apparent  that  the  proposed 
threshold  would  exclude  frcan  recovery  of 
non-economic  loss  a  substantial  population 
of  seriously  injvired  victims.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  threshold  of  8.  354  would  exclude 
from  such  recovery  in  excess  of  95  percent 
of  the  total  injured  population.  This,  of 
course,  will  produce  a  significant  cost  sav- 
inps  to  the  system. 

Secondly,  the  bill  provides  that  any  seri- 
ously Injured  victim  not  excluded  from  tort 
recovery  by  the  threshold  and  who  is  able 
to  establish  his  Innocence  from  fault  must 
return  $2,500  of  his  award  of  general  dam- 
ages to  the  defendant  or  his  insurance  com- 
pany. This  forfeiture  will,  of  course,  reduce 
premiums. 

Thirdly,  the  bill  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  deductibles  from  no-fault  bene- 
fits which  would  statistically  exclude  about 
40  percent  of  injured  victims  from  any  re- 
covery under  the  first  party  coverages.  While 
the  provision  is  optional,  the  pressures  of 
premium  costs  make  it  likely  that  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  driving  public  will  find 
it  necessary  to  opt  for  such  deductibles,  thus 
effectively  halving  their  access  to  first-party 
benefits. 

These  "backdoor"  cost  saving  features  are 
clear  evidence  that  the  no-fault  program  in 
this  bill  is  being  asked  to  do  more  than  It 
is  efficiently  capable  of  doing. 
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Allocation  of  1>eneflU 

Zt  Is  my  optnloQ  thAt  there  are  several  Im- 
portant functions  which  the  tort  system  Is 
best  suited  to  perform  as  a  part  of  automobile 
■  accident  reparattona.  The  nrst  of  these  Is 
oonoeded.  I  believe,  by  even  the  staimchest 
■dTOcate*  of  total  no-fault  Insurance — ^that 
Is,  the  aaseesment  of  entitlement  to  mtan- 
glble  damages.  Although  the  reason  In  S.  354 
for  assigning  this  function  to  the  fault  sys- 
tem is  probably  that  assessment  of  the  value 
of  the*  damages  Is  best  accomplished 
through  the  Judicial  process,  it  It  significant 
that  Um  Important  category  of  damages  at- 
tributable to  the  Impairment  or  loss  of  one's 
abUlty  to  SDjoy  life  would  be  paid— even  un- 
der this  total  no-fault  concept — only  to  those 
Who  did  not  autbor  their  own  Injuries.  Thus, 
for  this  potentUUy  expensive  category  of  loss, 
the  aUocmtion  of  beneflU  i»  made  on  the  basis 
of  fault.  Hie  fundamental  fairness  of  the 
fault  concept  with  Its  oonoem  for  the  In- 
nocence or  guUt  of  the  victim  establishes  It 
as  the  only  feasible  method  for  such  aUoca- 
tlon. 

The  extendve  cost  studies  conducted  for 
the  Commerce  Committee  on  S.  354  and  8. 
M6  In  the  last  Congress  have  established  that 
the  no-fault  concept  cannot  provide  for  total 
economic  loss  recovery  In  catastrophic  cases 
within  the  framework  of  present  system 
costs.  We  are  confronted  then  with  three  al- 
ternatives—two of  which  have  been  explored 
extensively  by  the  Committee.  These  two  are 
to  Inereaae.premlum  costs  or  to  marulate  cer- 
tain reductions  In  recoverable  damages  by 
drastlcaUy  limiting  a  victim's  access  to  gen- 
srsl  damages,  or  by  Imposing  mandatory  de- 
ductions from  awards  of  damages  ss  8  364 
would  do. 

I  do  not  believe  that  It  Is  acceptable  to  In- 
orease  the  costs  of  automobUe  accident  In- 
■oranoe.  We  must  recognlz»  the  vital  role 
of  the  automobUe  In  the  American  lifestyle. 
To  the  worldngman  who  has  little  or  no  ac- 
cess to  pubUc  transportation,  the  family  car 
is  not  a  luxury  but  an  absolute  necessity 
And  the  Increasing  burden  of  the  cost  of  Uv- 
tog  leaves  Uttle  reserve  In  the  family  budget 
for  an  Increased  tnsunnce  premium. 

It  Is  my  belief  ttat  the  second  alternative 
Is  unnecessary  and  unconscionable.  It  may 
be  efficient  and  cost-effective  to  ask  the  In- 
nocent victims  of  automblle  accidents  to  for- 
feit a  portion  of  their  compensation  in  order 
to  produce  cost  savings,  but  it  is  hardly 
equitable  to  do  so  when  modified  no-fault 
programs  can  produce  these  same  savings 
without  such  provisions. 

The  third,  and  I  believe  the  best,  alterna- 
tive is  to  design  a  no-fault  program  which 
will  compensate  in  f  uU  the  economic  loss  of 
98  to  99  percent  of  all  Injured  victims,  with 
payment  of  catastrophic  damages  on  the 
basis  of  the  fault  concept.  By  thus  allocat- 
ing the  benefits,  the  reparations  system  can 
demonstrate  cost  effectiveness  without  arbi- 
trary exclusions  or  deductions. 

No-fault  insurance  Is  clearly  a  part  of  badly 
needed   reform   of  the   present   automobUe 

!S^S!?  ♦w7P,!r'*'°°*  "n^rn.  but  I  caution 
•gainst  thinking  it  a  panacea,  dearly  if  we 
are  to  compensate  mjury  within  the  frame- 
work of  present  system  costs,  some  aUocatlon 

-Ll**°<?"*". ''*^'  •*•  «"««»«7.  It  may  be 
^lent  and  simple  to  do  that  on  the  basis 
or  deductlbtos.  exclusions,  and  forfeitures; 
but  It  Is  hardly  equlteble  to  do  so. 
^  ^_*°**'»<*  *o  offer  or  support  amendments 
during  final  consideration  of  8.  354  which  are 
designed  to  remove  these  Inequities  and  to 
modify  the  benefits  program  of  the  bill  so 
that  It  wui  provide  direction  to  the  states  In 
the  development  of  modified  no-fault  pro- 
grams, whUe  leaving  to  the  states  reasonable 
latitude  to  seek  the  most  efficient  and  effec- 
tive program  of  Insurance  for  their  particu- 
lar needs. 


REDUCTION  OF  MILITARY  TEES 
WITH  GREECE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  news  that 
the  administration  finally  has  decided  to 
interrupt  our  expanding  military  ties 
with  the  repressive  dictatorship  of 
Greece  is  both  warmly  welcome  in  its 
substance,  and  stunning  in  its  format. 

The  announcement  is  welcome  In  that 
it  is  precisely  the  kind  of  decision  in  our 
policy  toward  Greece  that  I  and  many 
of  my  colleagues  haw  been  pressing  the 
State'  Department  to  advocate  in  this 
administration. 

The  annoimcement  is  astounding  in 
that  it  came,  not  from  the  Department  of 
State,  but  from  the  Pentagon,  and  was 
based  not  on  strictly  military  factors,  but 
on  the  basis  of  broader  political  consid- 
erations. 

Meanwhile,  the  Btate  Department, 
which  presumably  is  the  formulator  of 
our  overall  foreign  policy  is  said  to  be 
attributing  the  change  in  our  military 
plans  in  Greece  to  technical  delays. 

This  is  at  best  a  puzzling  reversal  of 
roles:  The  Defense  Department  acting 
politically  while  the  State  Department  is 
concerned  with  technical  military  logis- 
tics. 

It  was  Defense  Secretary  James 
Schlesinger  who,  according  to  a  story  by 
Dan  Morgan,  of  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  29 — Friday — decided  to  suspend 
the  homeporting  of  an  American  aircraft 
carrier  in  Greece  imtll  there  is  "greater 
harmony  in  our  mutual  perceptions  than 
exists  at  the  present  time." 

The  homeporting  of  a  carrier  was  to 
be  phase  2  of  our  naval  homeporting 
program  In  Greece.  However,  Mr.  Schles- 
inger said  that  the  future  of  phase  2 
"would  depend  on  the  evolution  of  polit- 
ical developments." 

Meanwhile,  and  sadly  in  my  view,  the 
State  Department,  according  to  the  Post 
story,  is  attributing  the  suspension  of 
phase  2  to  "delays  in  making  technical 
arrangements"  for  facilities  to  support 
the  carrier's  aircraft  and  for  housing 
accommodations  for  a  vastly  increased 
number  of  Navy  personnel  in  Greece. 

As  I  have  said,  I  welcome  this  decision 
to  at  least  pause  in  our  unseemly  em- 
brace of  the  undemocratic  junta  ruling 
Greece.  At  the  same  time,  the  fact  that 
the  decision  came  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment tends  to  confirm  the  long- 
standing impression  that  far  too  much 
of  our  foreign  policy  originates  in  the 
planning  rooms  of  the  Pentagon. 

The  decision  to  halt  expansion  of  the 
homeporting  plan  is  a  good  one,  regard- 
less of  who  made  it  or  announced  it. 

Phase  1  of  the  program — ^hraneporting 
destroyers  in  Greece— was  at  the  expense 
of  our  own  home-baaed  naval  facilities. 
It  increased  our  military  presence  abroad 
when  it  has  been  in  ttie  UJ3.  interest  to 
reduce  it. 

In  addition,  authoritative  reports  on 
the  situation  in  Greece  paint  a  grim  pic- 
ture of  disarray  in  the  coimtry.  The  junta 
is  increasingly  alienated  from  the  Greek 
people,  including  its  former  supporters  In 
the  professional  and  business  middle 
classes.  There  is  a  growing  threat  of  a 
takeover  by  extremlste  either  of  the  ul- 
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tranatlonallst  or  Qutddafl  school  or  by 
the  Communist  far  left.  There  is  uncon- 
trolled inflation  and  economic  deteriora- 
tion, and  a  growing  tendency  among  the 
Greek  people  to  blame  their  troubles  on 
the  United  States,  because  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's military  support  and  associa- 
tion with  the  jimta. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  believe  home, 
coming  for  our  naval  forces  makes  more 
sense  than  homeporting  In  Greece. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  Is  growing  for 
the  United  States  to  indicate  clearly  that 
relitince  on  a  junta  antagonistic  to  the 
Greek  people  is  a  dangerous  security  risk 
for  the  United  States  and  the  North  At- 
lantic Alliance. 

The  British  have  given  such  a  message 
by  canceling  Navy  visits  to  Greece.  My 
bill — S.  2754 — suspending  military  aid  to 
Greece,  which  was  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  January,  bears  a  similar  message. 
Curtailment  or  elimination  of  homeport- 
ing in  Greece  would  be  another  such 
step. 

Aside  from  the  practical  and  security 
aspects  of  the  Greek  problem,  I  have 
been  even  more  concerned  by  the  lack  of 
progress  and  now  retrogression  in  the 
restoration  of  constitutional  government 
in  Greece.  The  shocking  arrest  and  in- 
carceration of  the  Central  Unionist,  mod- 
erate leader,  a  true  Greek  patriot,  George 
Mavros,  offers  sad  evidence  of  this  back- 
ward movement.  His  only  crime,  appar- 
ently, was  to  applaud  the  cancellation  of 
the  British  navy  visit*. 

It  preys  upon  the  conscience  of  the 
whole  Western  World,  I  think,  that 
Greece,  the  cradle  of  democracy,  where 
the  art  of  free  government  was  practiced 
by  the  city  state  in  its  purest  form;  that 
Greece,  who  for  centuries  fought  for  free- 
dom from  foreign  oppression — that  this 
same  proud  Greece  Is  today  suffering 
from  the  worst  kind  of  domestic  oppres- 
sion. In  terms  of  classical  Greek  history, 
repressive  Sparta  prevails  over  free 
Athens.  Not  only  the  Greek  people,  but 
the  supporters  of  liberty  around  the 
world  will  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  on  the 
day  that  constitutional  government  is 
once  again  restored  In  Athens. 

I  have  found  it  disquieting,  therefore, 
that  the  State  Department  has  been 
silent  for  months  on  the  deteriorating 
situation  in  Greece,  which  I  believe,  only 
a  return  to  free  government  and  rule  of 
law  can  cure.  For  years,  the  Department 
declared  it  was  working  toward  this  end. 
Now  It  says  nothing.  Instead,  political 
comment  comes  from  an  unexpected 
quarter — the  Pentagon.  Why  this  abro- 
gation? Has  the  State  Department  given 
up? 

Mathematical  formula  for  achieving 
balances  of  power  can  play  an  Important 
role  in  international  relations  but  never 
an  exclusive  one.  To  leave  out  the  human 
factor  Is  to  pose  an  uijsolvable  equation. 
To  Ignore  the  spirit  of  man— of  Solzhe- 
nitsyn,  of  George  Mavros,  of  John 
Zighdis — is  to  assure  ultimate  failure  of 
a  policy.  I  think  the  time  has  come  for 
the  administration  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  the  question  of  human  rights 
In  Greece. 

A  U.S.  declaration  of  policy  need  not 
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be  for  or  against  any  particular  regime 
In  Athens.  But  it  should  be  a  message, 
loud  and  clear,  that  we  are  for  the  resto- 
ration of  freedom  and  the  rule  of  law  in 
the  country  that  gave  birth  to  democracy 
and  whose  people  have  long  been  our 
friends  and  comrades  at  arms. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
vsA  to  have  the  Dan  Morgan  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  March  29 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows : 

Ouans-PoBT      Plan      8TTSPEin>ZD:      tTNiTZD 

States-Osxbce  Rxtt  Bxvealxd 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

Defense  Secretary  James  B.  Schlesinger 
said  yesterday  that  a  two-year-old  Navy  plan 
to  station  an  American  carrier  In  Oreece  has 
been  suspended  untu  there  Is  "greater  har- 
mony In  o\3i  mutvial  perceptions  than  exists 
at  the  present  time." 

The  Defense  Secretary's  remarks  at  a  press 
conference  were  the  first  public  suggestion 
from  a  top  administration  official  that  politi- 
cal difficulties,  rather  then  "technical"  com- 
plications, were  holding  up  the  plan. 

Asked  If  the  United  States'  decision  not 
to  press  for  the  basing  of  the  carrier  In 
Greece  was  i>erznanent,  Schlesinger  replied, 
"That  would  depend  on  the  evolution  of  po- 
litical developments." 

WhUe  Schlesinger  vros  giving  this  assess- 
ment of  the  carrier-basing  plan.  State  De- 
partment officials  were  giving  a  different 
one:  They  said  that  the  scheme  had  been 
postponed  due  to  "delays  In  making  techni- 
cal arrangements"  for  housing  Navy  depend- 
ents and  for  land-support  facilities  required 
by  the  30  to  40  carrier  aircraft. 

Schlesinger's  remarks  threw  new  light  on 
the  United  States'  relations  with  the  new 
military-backed  Greek  dictatorship.  Since 
the  six-year-old  regime  of  Col.  George  Papa- 
dopoulos  was  overthrown  in  a  military 
countercoup  Nov.  25,  critics  of  the  admin- 
istration's policy  In  Greece  have  warned  that 
the  new  Athens  leaden  could  veer  toward 
s  more  neutralist,  or  even  anti-American 
position. 

These  vramings  were  repeated  Wednesday 
by  a  former  Greek  democratic  politician  tes- 
tifying before  a  House  Foreign  Affaln  sub- 
committee. 

In  the  testimony,  John  O.  Zlghdls,  a  vet- 
eran Greek  parliamentarian  who  vras  Im- 
prisoned by  the  Junta  for  almost  two  years 
warned  that  antl-Amerlcan  feeling  in  Greece 
was  on  the  rise  because  of  Washington's  fail- 
ure to  disassociate  Itself  from  the  two  mili- 
tary regimes.  He  painted  a  picture  of  grow- 
ing economic  and  political  InstabUlty. 

House  subcommittee  sovirces  who  were 
briefed  earlier  Wednesday  by  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Greece  Henry  Tasca  said  he  had  left 
the  impression  that  there  was  a  "new  ur- 
gency" to  the  need  to  restore  democratic  rule. 

Since  November's  coup,  the  de  facto  Greek 
chief  has  been  Brig.  Gen.  Dmltrios  loan- 
nldls,  commander  of  the  military  police. 

State  Department  officials  denied  yestsr- 
day  that  the  Athens  regime  had  sought  any 
qwclflc  concessions  In  return  for  approving 
the  carrier-basing  plan. 

However,  U.8.  officials  said  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  seeking  Increased  quantities  of 
new,  sophisticated  military  equipment  "to 
maintain  NATO  force  goals."  Last  year,  the 
United  States  agreed  to  s«U  Athens  two 
squadrons  of  advanced  F-4  fighter  bomben. 

In  addition,  officials  said,  some  membera  of 
the  Greek  armed  forces  had  urged  American 
Qfficen  to  resume  Vbn  military  aasistanoe 
grants  that  ended  last  year. 

llie  Navy  has  Justified  Its  Greek  liomis- 
portlng"  scheme  on  Its  stntegle  need  for 


foreign  deployment  In  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. A  destroyer  squadron  of  six  ships 
and  about  650  naval  families  were  stationed 
In  the  Athens  area  before  the  November 
coup. 

However,  negotiations  on  the  second 
phase — which  would  establish  the  area  as  a 
base  for  a  carrier,  a  hospital  ship  and  some 
1,200  families — ^has  now  bogged  down. 

Officials  said  that  so  far,  the  Greek  regime 
has  failed  to  give  the  Navy  permission  to  use 
the  Greek  air  base  of  Elefsls,  west  of  Athens, 
to  perform  maintenance  on  the  carrier  wing 
planes.  Also,  so  far  the  govenmient  has  not 
authorized  U£.-requested  changes  In  the 
use  of  the  Amerlcan-nm  NATO  base  at  Bouda 
Bay  In  Crete.  The  Navy  wants  to  use  It  for 
training  flights  when  its  Greek-based  carrier 
Is  anchored  In  port. 


NUTRITIONAL  PLAN  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  18,  1974,  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
which  I  chair,  held  a  field  hearing  in 
Mitchell,  S.  Dak.,  to  explore  the  nutri- 
tional problems  of  the  elderly. 

I  ask  imEmimous  consent  to  have  a 
newspaper  report  of  that  hearing,  from 
the  Mitchell  Daily  RepubUc,  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nui'KiTioNAt.  Plan  for  the  Elderly 
Ankookced 

Senator  George  McGovem  announced  Mon- 
day, that  he  is  preparing  a  four-point  action 
plan  to  better  insure  that  the  state's  senior 
citizen's  nutritional  needs  are  met. 

Speaking  to  a  nutritional  hearing  at  the 
Senior  Citizens  Center  here  in  Mitchell  and 
before  some  250  senior  citizens  from  through- 
out the  state,  McGovem  outlined  the  pro- 
gram. 

"First  of  all  I  hope  to  develop  a  model 
transportation  system  to  help  the  elderly  get 
to  centers  where  the  food  Is  available  or  else 
to  have  the  food  delivered  to  those  who  aren't 
capable  of  leaving  their  homes." 

"Second,  we  must  cut  through  the  food 
stamp  program  red  tape  to  permit  the  elderly 
to  receive  food  stamps  for  this  program." 

"Next,  I  intend  to  fight  for  legislation 
which  Is  pending  In  Congress  to  continue  the 
commodity  food  program  to  nursing  homes, 
veterans  homes,  senior  citizen  centera  and 
schools." 

"And  flnaUy  I  propose  that  nutritional 
educational  services  are  Included  in  all  such 
programs." 

McGovem,  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  said 
that  the  current  Federal  Nutrition  Program 
for  the  elderly,  sponsored  by  his  committee, 
has  a  dual  purpose. 

"The  first  Is  to  provide  good  nutrition  in 
the  form  of  one  well-balanced  meal  a  day. 
The  second  Is  to  provide  nutrition  in  a  set- 
ting that  is  conducive  to  companionship 
and  social  contact,*'  he  said. 

McGovem  said  that  he  is  hopeful  that 
Federal  funding  of  the  program  wm  be  in- 
creased by  $50  million  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
and  another  $50  miUlon  the  year  after. 

"Today,  nearly  four  million  elderly  are  re- 
ceiving Incomes  below  the  poverty  level.  In 
South  Dakota,  30  per  cent  of  otir  citizens 
over  60  yean  of  age  have  Incomes  too  low 
to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  decent  diet.  The 
least  the  Federal  government  can  do  Is  to 
try  to  provide  some  benefits  to  as  many 
persons  as  possible."  he  said. 

Testimony  was  given  by  various  elderly 
groups  from  around  the  state  and  the  general 


consensus  was  that  the  added  money  could 
mean  a  doubling  of  the  number  of  people  who 
would  be  served  through  the  program. 

The  program  currently  serves  692  meals  a 
day  in  South  Dakota  and  estimates  of  need 
indicate  that  10,000  meals  could  be  usef\illy 
served. 

McGovern  stated  that  the  Importance  of 
the  program  has  been  compounded  smce  It 
began. 

"The  Impact  of  Inflation  on  the  budgets 
of  elderly  persons  h8«  made  the  hot  meal 
program  a  virtual  necessity  for  vast  numbers 
of  elderly  Americans,"  he  said. 

Much  of  the  testimony  centered  on  the 
ways  in  which  to  Improve  the  program  and 
make  it  reach  more  people.  And  much  of  this 
was  put  forth  in  McGovem's  plan.  However, 
the  good  of  the  program  despite  its  short- 
comings was  also  pointed  out. 

"I've  gotten  lettera  from  a  number  of  peo- 
ple who  say  that  they  feel  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation is  the  best  to  come  out  of  Washington 
m  a  long  time,"  said  a  representative  of  the 
South  Dakota  Advisory  Council  on  Aging. 


THE  U.S.  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  just 
20  years  ago  Monday  of  this  week,  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  established  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy.  It  Is  almost  impos- 
sible for  me  to  realize  that  20  years  have 
gone  by  since  that  outstanding  Institu- 
tion was  first  founded,  and  I  recall  as 
I  always  do  with  great  pride  the  fact 
that  I  served  on  the  first  Site  Board  for 
the  Academy.  The  achievements  of  its 
graduates  are  numerous  and  outstand- 
ing, and  I  feel  are  Indicative  of  the  money 
that  we  wisely  spent  on  our  military 
schools.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
an  article  entitled,  "Air  Force  Academy 
Anniversary,"  from  Air  Force  magazine 
be  printed  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Am  Force  Academt  Akxiversart 

On  AprU  1,  1954.  President  Eisenhower 
signed  Public  Law  325  of  the  83d  Congress, 
establishing  the  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy.  It  was  the  culmination  of  three 
decades  of  frequently  interrupted  planning 
by  airmen  and  their  supporters. 

Two  months  later.  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  Harold  E.  Talbott  selected  the  present 
Academy  site  near  Colorado  Springs,  from 
among  three  potential  sites  that  had  been 
chosen  for  final  consideration  by  a  Site  Selec- 
tion Committee.  Lt.  Gen.  Hubert  R.  Harmon 
was  named  the  Academy's  first  Superintend- 
ent. Interim  facilities  were  constructed  at 
liowry  APE.  Denver,  Colo.,  where  the  Acad- 
emy was  housed  until  the  permanent  plant 
could  be  completed.  The  first  class  of  cadets 
arrived  in  July  1956,  and  the  Academy  was 
officially  dedicated  on  July  11  of  that  year. 

In  the  two  decades  since  its  establishment, 
the  Air  Force  Academy  has  achieved  recog- 
nition as  one  of  the  nation's  outstanding 
educational  institutions.  Its  first  fourteen 
classes  have  produced  a  higher  prop>ortlon 
of  Rhodes  Scholars  than  any  other  US  coUege 
with  the  exception  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Prince- 
ton, and  the  US  MUltary  Academy,  with 
which  USAFA  is  tied  for  fourth  place. 

The  Academy's  contributions  to  national 
security  are  equally  Impressive.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  its  graduates  served  in  Southeast 
Asia  during  the  Vietnam  War.  Eighty-one 
were  klUed  In  action,  thirty  became  prisoners 
of  war,  and  forty-three  remain  missing  In 
action.  Two  of  the  three  USAF  aces  of  that 
war  are  Academy  graduates.  USAFA  men  were 
awarded  twelve  Air  Force  Crosses  and   141 
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SUtw  Stan.  Mora  than  1.500  grsduat«s  earn- 
ed on*  or  more  DFOt.  and  3380  one  or  more 
Air  Medals. 

or  tbe  Academy's  7.790  graduates.  6.166 
are  still  <hi  active  duty  with  the  Air  Force 
and  thirty  In  the  other  aenrlces.  Seven  grad- 
uates of  early  classes  have  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  oolonal. 

No  other  US  educational  Institution,  either 
civilian  or  military,  has  achieved  In  Ite  first 
twenty  years  a  comparable  degree  of  excel- 
lence over  as  wide  a  range  of  actlvlttoe — ^In- 
tellectual, public  service,  architectural,  ath- 
letic—as  the  United  States  Aft'  Foroe  Acad- 
emy. It  Is  a  national  Institution  m  which  we 
may  all  take  pride. 


ADDRSaS  BY  SENATOR  HUMPHREY 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President,  last 
wedc.  the  Democratic  Party  of  South 
Carolina  met  in  ccmvention  at  Ckdum- 
bia.  On  Wednesday,  March  27,  the  as- 
sembled delegates  heard  one  of  the  most 
dynamic  speeches  it  has  even  been  my 
privilege  to  haar.  It  was  the  conven- 
ticm's  keynote  address,  and  it  was  de- 
livered by  the  distinguished  juni<n-  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  my  good  friend 
Httbert  H.  RmcPHasT. 

The  former  Vice  President  addressed 
himself  forcefully  and  eloquently  to  the 
Issues  of  the  day,  and  the  South  Caro- 
lina Democratic  Party  responded  with 
an  ou^x>urlng  of  enthusiasm,  as  did  peo- 
ple all  across  the  State  who  learned  of 
the  Q>eech. 

HuBSRT  HtncPHRXT  knows  what  Ameri- 
ca can  do,  because  he  knows  what 
America  has  already  done.  He  knows  full 
well  the  severity  of  the  challenges  we 
face,  but  he  faces  them  with  faith  in 
America  and  confidence  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  speech  that  Is 
right  and  timely  not  Just  for  a  political 
party.  It  is  right  and  timely  for  aU 
Americans.  It  deserves  to  be  retid  and 
pondered  widely.  And  for  that  reason,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
Senator  Hxthfhiixt's  keynote  address  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

And  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  Senator  HuicPHitET  again  for 
making  the  trip  to  Columbia  and  for  de- 
livering such  an  eloquent  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kktnotk  Aodrkss  bt  Sekatok  Hubext  H. 

HtrMPHaXT 

South  Carolina  Is  a  state  that  brings  back 
some  of  my  fondest  memories.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  South  Carolina  has  been  kind 
to  me.  It  Is  good  to  see  so  many  of  my 
friends  again  today.  I  am  happy  to  be  here 
with  my  good  friend.  Fritz  Holllngs. 

South  Carolina  can  be  Justly  proud  of  his 
outstanding  record  and  reputation  for  hard 
work  In  the  VS.  Senate. 

Do  me  a  favor.  Do  yourselves  and  South 
Carolina  and  the  country  a  favor:  Send  Fritz 
back  to  the  Senate  in  November. 

It  Is  wonderful  to  nee  such  a  fine  crowd  of 
active,  enthusiastic  Democrats.  As  members 
of  our  great  party,  you  know  we  have  been 
experiencing  a  period  of  Intense,  sometimes 
painful,  self-examination  the  past  few  years. 

We  have  stood  In  front  of  a  mirror  and 
turned  on  a  piercing  light  of  introspection 
and  asked  ourselves,  how  can  we  do  better? 
How  can  we  fulfill  our  high  Ideals?  How  can 
we  remake  our  party  so  that  It  does  a  more 
effective  Job  of  being  the  party  of  the  people. 


the  party  of  the  future,  the  party  of  promise 
for  every  Amerloan? 

The  answers  have  not  always  come  easily, 
rux  have  they  always  been  easy  to  accept. 
They  have  occasionally  divided  us,  caused 
vigorous  disagreements.  Intense  debate.  But 
we  have  survived,  we  hav^  grown  stronger  for 
our  dlaoomfort.  We  have  yianaged  not  only  to 
bring  our  widely  dlflereat  personalities  and 
p<rints  of  view  closer  together,  but  we  have 
also  attracted  and  retailed  people  who  for- 
m«rly  were  outside  the  liarty.  They  have  ac- 
ospted  us,  and  we  them.  They  hold  active  and 
reqxuwlble  positions,  and  we  have  all  been 
exurichcd  by  their  participation. 

Our  experiences  have  made  us  closer,  and 
will  continue  to  draw  i|s  together.  We  are 
like  a  family  that  has  had  an  argument,  and 
after  it  is  settled,  feels  more  like  a  family 
for  having  shared  the  pain  of  dispute. 

The  currents  of  change  that  are  sweeping 
our  party  are  paralleled  by  similar  currents 
across  our  nation. 

We  have  experienced  great  dissension  and 
great  difficulties  in  the  American  fanUly. 

We  have  seen  the  bounty  of  our  great  na- 
tion mismanaged  at  hoaoe  and  squandered 
for  short-term  advantage  abroad. 

We  have  seen  our  economy  neglected. 

We  have  seen  shortagSB  and  scarcity  grow 
through  private  greed  and  government  short- 
sightedness. 

We  have  seen  our  Constitutional  system  of 
delicate  checks  and  balances  dangerously 
tilted  in  favor  of  one  branch  of  government 
at  the  expense  of  the  others. 

We  have  seen  our  political  processes  cor- 
rupted. 

We  have  seen  political  power  abused,  and 
money  abused  as  a  means  of  buying  power. 

We  have  seen  highly  placed  trustees  of 
the  public  confidence  betray  their  trust,  and 
act  as  thovigh  they  were  above  the  law — ^in- 
deed, they  have  acted  as  though  they  were 
the  law. 

These  experiences,  fallowing  hard  after 
nearly  a  decade  of  dissension  within  our 
society  at  home  and  in  war  overseas,  have 
been  a  heavy  burden  for  the  American  peo- 
ple and  their  leaders  to  withstand. 

I  am  sure  that  a  nation  of  lesser  character 
and  strength  would  have  buckled  under  such 
pressures. 

But  the  American  paople  have  not  lost 
their  confidence  or  their  nerve  or  their  guts. 

We  are  a  nation  nearly  200  years  old,  and 
In  that  time  we  have  withstood  other  times 
of  difficulty.  We  are  a  nation  forged  in  trial 
and  weened  on  challenge. 

The  first  100  years  of  our  existence  were 
spent  in  moving  out  beyond  the  next  moun- 
tain range,  the  next  untwned  forest,  the  next 
desert — building  and  growing  and  endxirlng 
and  overcoming. 

We  built  a  nation  that  spanned  a  conti- 
nent and  then  fought  a  war  that  threatened 
to  split  in  two  what  w«  had  built,  and  we 
went  on  to  heal  the  breach  and  btiild  some 
more. 

Our  second  hundred  years  have  been  a  pe- 
riod of  getting  it  all  together,  fljidlng  better 
and  better  ways  of  maUng  use  of  what  we 
gained  in  our  first  century.  We  moved  be- 
yond the  seas  to  become  the  world's  leading 
power  and  then  shouldered  the  tremendous 
burdens  of  that  leadersh^.  fighting,  winning 
two  world  wars  and  then  rebuilding  what 
those  wars  destroyed  far  beyond  our  home 
aoU. 

And  In  the  midst  of  all  that,  we  endured 
and  pulled  ourselves  out  of  a  Oreat  Depres- 
sion that  not  only  failed  to  grind  us  down', 
but  instead  built  up  our  spirit  and  taught 
us  new  ways  of  achieving  stability  and  a 
vigorous,  healthy  nation  of  industry. 

What  is  our  secret?  Why  have  we  always 
been  able  to  pick  ourselves  up  and  Jump  back 
into  the  fight? 

Because  Americans  have  by  nature  and  clr- 


eumstance  always  been  »  people  that  has 
learned  by  Its  exiwrtencea^  We  are  a  practical 
pe<9le  who  do  It  If  it  Ioom  like  It  wUl  work. 
We  live  by  trial  and  errqr,  by  experimenta- 
tion. 

The  American  way  may  be  wasteful  and  at 
times  painful,  but  on  the  positive  side  of  the 
balance,  it  Is  a  way  that  provides  freedom 
and  stimulates  Individual  InltlKtlve. 

Look  at  what  we  ha«s  experienced  and 
what  we  have  achieved: 

Our  resources  were  belqg  plundered  in  the 
last  century  and  early  in  this  one.  We  devel- 
oped the  concepts  of  conservation,  the  man- 
agement of  our  leeouroas,  the  techniques  o< 
returning  when  we  took,  so  there  would  al< 
wajrs  be  more. 

Our  financial  InsUtutlpBS  In  the  1930'e 
were  irresponsible,  and  Utile  concerned  about 
the  public  good.  We  created  the  Securities 
Exchange  Commission  and  an  excellent  sys- 
tem of  banking  laws. 

The  big  railroads  and  utilities.  In  their 
early  years,  misused  their  power  and  har- 
bored corruption.  We  wrote  regulatory  leg- 
islation to  correct  the  ppDblems. 

Our  older  cltlEens  w*re  neglected.  We 
wrote  the  Social  Secvurlty  Act,  and  the  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  prograias. 

Some  of  ova  citizens  wefe  denied  the  rights 
and  opportunities  guaranteed  In  the  Con- 
stitution. We  passed  and  enforced  dvU  rights 
laws. 

The  lessons  we  have  learned  have  been 
learned  the  hard  way;  btit  pain  Is  a  teacher 
whose  lectures  are  remembered. 

We  might  have  given  up  many  times  in 
the  past  were  it  not  for  the  foundations  on 
which  our  nation  Is  built. 

It  Is  not  a  foundation  of  doctrine  and 
dogma,  but  a  foundation  of  faith  and  values, 
reason  and  pragmatism. 

If  we  are  to  carry  this  grand  experiment 
in  democracy  forward,  emerge  from  our  pres- 
ent set  of  trials  and  trat«nas  once  more  re- 
newed, invigorated,  and  triumphant,  we  m\i«t 
recapture  these  old  values  and  principles 
that  have  served  us  so  VKU  in  the  past. 

We  must  make  ourselves  understand  the 
true,  intrinsic  value  of  those  ideals.  They 
are  Just  as  sturdy  and  dependable  as  they 
were  when  our  nation  was  founded  upon 
them  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 

We  believe  In  government  by  laws,  not 
men. 

We  believe  In  government  with  Integrity, 
an  essential  virtue  Ahat  we  demand  of  our 
leaders,  even  as  we  demand  it  of  ourselves, 
as  individual  citizens. 

We  believe  in  government  by  public  trust, 
and  that  means  leaders  who  deserve  our 
trust,  can  win  it  and  who  fulfill  It. 

We  believe  In  self-reliance,  but  tempered 
by  a  sense  of  humanltarianlsm  and  com- 
passion. 

We  believe  in  achievement;  we  believe  in 
progress;  we  believe  in  wprk. 

And  we  believe  in  Justice. 

Our  beliefs  have  alwa^  been  closely  tied 
to  our  aspirations.  We  have  often  believed 
In  what  we  have  not  yet  achieved,  and  then 
have  gone  on  td  work  for  it,  led  onward  by 
our  beliefs. 

The  preamble  to  the  Constitution  spella 
out  the  faith  and  aspiratton  of  America:  "a 
more  perfect  union,"  "Justice,"  "domestlo 
tranquility,"  "the  oomnjon  defense,"  "the 
general  welfare,"  "the  blessings  of  liberty 
(for)   ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

The  Bill  of  Rights:  the  freedoms  of  reli- 
gion, speech  and  the  ptess,  of  petitlonlnff 
government  for  redreas  ef  grievances;  free- 
dom for  each  state  to  maintain  a  mllltla; 
freedom  frcsn  military  takeover  off  private 
property;  ft«edom  from  search  and  seizure; 
the  right  to  fair,  pubUc,  speedy  trial  by  Jury, 
to  reasonable  ball  and  fines  and  without 
cruel  or  unusual  punlshAient;  protection  of 
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other  rights  enjoyed  by  the  people,  and  res- 
ervation of  the  rights  of  the  states. 

Not  one  word  of  the  Constitution  protects 
government  from  the  people,  or  public  oB- 
clals  from  the  public.  The  Constitution  was 
written  to  protect  the  people  frcmi  govern- 
ment. 

And  it  was  under  these  guarantees,  stirred 
by  our  beliefs,  led  by  our  dreams,  that  we 
built  this  nation. 

Nations  are  in  many  ways  like  children: 
they  go  throvigh  phases,  and  these  phases 
continue  with  adulthood. 

As  children  we  learned  certain  ways  of 
behaving  were  right  and  ottiers  were  wrong, 
taking  the  word  of  our  parents. 

But  as  we  reached  adolescence,  we  began 
to  question  those  values  and  rules,  and  we 
tested  and  challenged.  We  learned  by  break- 
ing a  few  rules  and  experiencing  the  con- 
sequences. In  the  end,  we  had  a  better  ap- 
preciation for  what  we  had  been  taught  than 
we  had  before.  Faith  followed  blindly  keeps 
yon  out  of  trouble,  like  a  wall.  But  values 
built  on  experience  open  the  eyes  and  set 
you  free. 

America  has  been  passing  through  an 
adolescence. 

It  has  been  testing  and  questioning.  I 
believe  the  process  has  opened  our  eyes  and 
broken  the  walls. 

They  say  the  repented  sinner  makes  the 
best  Christian. 

I  believe  a  reformed  America  will  make  a 
better  and  stronger  America. 

We  have  had  our  prodigal  days,  and  now 
we  will  return,  sadder  but  wiser — and  strong- 
er— to  the  values  of  our  fathers. 

In  the  latter  days  of  our  nation's  youth, 
our  Presidents  gave  us  the  New  Deal,  the 
New  Frontier,  the  Oreat  Society.  Today 
America  Is  embarked  on  a  New  Maturity. 

Having  seen  leaders  break  rules  we  had 
accepted  without  question,  we  have  learned 
the  reasons  for  those  rules  and  the  conse- 
quences of  breaking  «iem.  We  will  work  to 
assure  that  they  are  not  broken  In  the 
future. 

Having  seen  our  bounty  mismanaged  and 
aquandered,  we  have  learned  the  hard  les- 
sons of  stewardship,  prudence,  and  con- 
servation. 

Having  endured  the  painful  experiences 
of  fuel  and  energy  shortage,  we  will  learn 
to  become  more  self-sufficient. 

Having  seen  surplus  shrink  to  shortage 
in  our  agricultural  supplies,  we  will  learn  the 
necessity  of  a  national  food  policy  and  food 
reserves  for  times  of  scarcity. 

Having  learned  the  hard  lesson  of  execu- 
tive usurpation  of  legislation  power,  we  will 
devise  means  of  restoring  balance. 

Having  seen  our  concern  for  national  sec- 
urity and  the  necessary  rule  of  executive 
privilege  cheapened,  distorted  and  reduced 
to  veil  executive  misdeeds,  vro  will  devise  new 
means  of  revealing  information  that  the 
public  needs. 

Having  watched  and  then  gone  to  court 
to  fight  executive  Impoundment  to  fnistrate 
the  will  of  Congress,  we  will  write  new  laws 
that  prevent  those  kinds  of  arrogance. 

Having  seen  the  excess  of  fast  and  loose 
collection  and  spending  of  poUtical  campaign 
funds,  we  wUl  write  laws  that  can  help  clean 
np  this  process. 

We  will  achieve  all  this  and  more,  because 
the  American  people  are  disgusted  but  not 
disillusioned,  angry  but  not  resigned.  Indig- 
nant but  not  despondent. 

The  American  values  still  live.  The  old 
rules  still  stand.  We  need  only  to  bring  them 
hack  out  into  the  light  of  the  American  Vi- 
llon. 

The  American  Vision  has  always  been  held 
by  the  Democratic  Party.  And  the  chaUenge 
to  the  Democratic  Party  today  Va  to  reassert 
Iti  leadership  as  the  party  of  the  people. 

It  Is  the  Democratic  Party  that  is  ready 
•od  able  to  get  on  with  the  Job  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  America. 


We  are  the  Party  that  stands  up  for  the 
working  famUles  of  this  country.  We  are  the 
voice  of  hope  and  opportunity  for  them.  And 
we  shall  take  to  the  people  our  agenda  for 
action  m  establishing  a  strong  and  stable 
economy;  in  providing  decent  Jobs  at  a  living 
wage;  quality  health  care  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost  for  all  the  people;  good  education 
for  our  children;  clean  and  safe  neighbor- 
hoods; a  fair  tax  system;  and  the  right  of 
every  American  to  hope  in  the  future  and 
have  a  decent  opportunity  to  make  the  most 
of  his  or  her  abilities. 

The  Democratic  Party  stands  today  for  a 
restoration  of  American  values  and  for  re- 
placing the  poUtics  of  slogans  and  rhetoric 
with  the  principles  of  action  and  perform- 
ance. 

So  I  am  confident  of  America's  future.  I 
do  not  find  reason  to  despair. 

A  favorite  quotation  of  mine  is  from  a 
great  American  poet,  Carl  Sandburg.  In  clos- 
ing, let  me  share  his  words  with  you: 

"I  see  America,  not  in  the  setting  sun  of  a 
black  night  of  despair  ahead  of  us.  I  see 
America  in  the  crimson  light  of  a  rising  sun, 
fresh  from  the  burning,  creative  hand  of  Ood. 
I  see  great  days  ahead,  great  days  possible 
to  men  and  women  of  will  and  vision." 


PRESIDENTIAL  POWER  AND  RULE 
OF  LAW 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress can.  Congress  must,  reclaim  the 
equal  partnership  with  the  Executive 
that  the  Constitution  envisioned  and 
that  the  continuation  of  a  free  society 
demands. 

Freedom  is  safe  only  where  govern- 
mental power  is  diffused.  No  society  will 
long  remain  free  where  governmental 
power  remains  overly  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  one  man.  Concentrated 
power  tends  to  become  the  absolute 
power  which,  Lord  Ashton  warned  us 
long  ago,  corrupts  absolutely.  Absolutely 
and  inevitably. 

That  is  why  the  Pounding  Fathers 
wisely  separated  govemmaital  power, 
dividing  it  among  three  equal  branches 
and  designing  each  branch  to  be  strong 
enough  to  thwart  a  ruthless  abuse  of 
power  by  either  of  the  other.  When  one 
branch  aggrandizes  itself  at  the  expense 
of  another,  it  does  so  at  the  expense  of 
the  people's  freedom,  too. 

The  Presidency — by  nature  remote 
frwn  the  people,  monolithic  in  structure 
and  with  a  huge  bureaucracy  at  its  com- 
mand— is  the  one  branch  most  in  danger 
of  degenerating  into  dictatorship.  Espe- 
cially in  these  days  of  fast  governmental 
controls  over  and  interference  in  the  lives 
of  our  citizens. 

"Die  Presidency  must  be  a  constant 
target  of  vigilance — by  the  Congress,  the 
courts,  the  people,  and  by  the  occupant 
of  the  White  House  itself— lest  it  ex- 
ceed constitutionaJ  restraints. 

There  is  far  less  danger  of  arbitrary 
use  of  power  by  the  Congress  which,  in 
a  very  real  sense,  is  the  sphltual  em- 
bodiment of  representative  democracy. 
The  very  pluralism  and  factionalism 
that  are  decried  as  weaknesses  of  Con- 
gress are  also  the  sources  of  Its  strengths. 

Congress,  being  far  more  accessible 
to  the  people  than  is  the  President,  is 
capable  of  being  more  receptive  to  their 
demands,  more  understanding  of  their 
needs. 

C(»igress  is  the  mirror  of  a  free  peo- 
ple, reflecting  the  multitudinous  diver- 


gencies and  diffCTcnces,  the  conflicting 
economic  drives  and  social  and  political 
desires  of  21  million  individuals  living 
in  the  most  advanced,  most  complicated 
technological  society  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

And  if,  in  the  process  of  trying  to  dis- 
till and  synthesize  this  political  potpourri, 
the  Congress  sometimes  seems  overly 
argumentative  or  dilatory  or  indecisive 
or  wishy-washy,  it  is — like  it  or  not — a 
sign  of  democracy  at  work. 

Congress  is  often  accused  of  being  too 
slow.  It  is.  It  should  move  faster  than  it 
does.  But  not  too  fast. 

The  democratic  process — being  a  proc- 
ess, a  way  of  doing  things  that  is  quite 
as  important  as  what  we  are  trying  to 
get  done — takes  time.  We  must  take 
time  for  deliberation  and  discussion  if 
we  are  to  limit  the  incidence  of  unnec- 
essary or  unwise  or  even  harmful  laws. 

In  any  democracy  deserving  of  the 
name,  laws — even  good  laws — cannot  be 
rammed  down  the  peoples'  throats. 

Controversial  laws,  if  they  are  to  work, 
must  be  acceptable  to,  if  not  have  the 
active  support  of,  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  And  consensus 
among  21  million  people — and  among 
the  representatives  of  21  million  people — 
is  sometime  painful  to  come  by. 

But  consensus  government — govern- 
ment of,  by,  and  for  the  people — is  well 
worth  the  effort. 

Mr.  President,  Richard  N.  Goodwin, 
in  an  article  published  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  March  31,  "Presidential 
Power  and  Rule  of  Law,"  makes  a  per- 
ceptive, historical  analysis  of  our  present 
situation,  which  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

It  deserves  careful  reading  and  even 
more  careful  thought  and  discussion.  Our 
Republic  is  passing  through  a  most  crit- 
ical time,  testing  the  very  fabric  of  our 
constitutional  experiment  in  limited 
self-government.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
in  the  Congress  help  lead  our  Nation  to 
a  strengthened  and  more  responsive  gov- 
ernment, more  finely  tuned  to  individual 
rights  and  liberties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the«na- 
terial  to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PaxBrnsKTiAi.  Powxx  aito  Bou  or  Law 
(By  Richard  N.  Goodwin) 

President  Nixon's  conduct  of  his  offloe 
should  awaken  vis  from  our  obsessive  con- 
cern with  the  character  of  individuals,  aitd 
convince  us  that  while  the  venaliUes  of  r*- 
cent  years  are  personal  to  this  Administra- 
tion, the  fact  that  they  could  be  committed 
can  only  mean  that  the  democratic  struc- 
ture has  broken  down. 

Over  the  past  quarter  century,  the  ex- 
ecutive has  graduaUy  brcAen  free  of  the  re- 
straints whk:h  protected  democracy — papu- 
lar sovwelgnty.  personal  liberty.  legislative 
authority  and  the  nde  of  law. 

In  the  last  decade,  the  Presidency  has 
acquired  an  immense  unchecked  power  orar 
the  society  that  inevitably  is  used  to  advanoe 
the  amhitlons  of  those  In  offloe. 

This  presidential  bureaucracy  Is  tha  con- 
summation of  a  successful  revolution,  one 
that  has  already  overturned  fundamental 
elements  of  the  democratic  prooeaa.  UntU 
very  recently,  it  was  new  thou^t  that 
Congress  was  utwi*M  to  immrtng  Ikva  ^w«t 
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hoping  for  tb«  beat.  Although  the  exeeutlv* 
bAd  the  principal  reqMnolbUlty  for  adminis- 
tering the  lawa,  to  a'lm*"''^^^  was  not  to 
rule. 

The  actions  of  thoee  who  administered  the 
laws  that  Congreee  paaaed  and  who  spent 
the  money  that  Ckingreas  provided,  were  sub- 
ject to  acruttny  and  Intorogatlon  designed 
to  prevent  aerloua  deviation  from  the  legls- 
laUve  will.  The  power  to  leglaUte  and  ap- 
propriate was  also  the  power  to  direct  the 
•otlvltlee  of  government,  at  the  very  least 
to  ensure  that  nothing  of  consequence  could 
be  done  without  the  explicit  or  tadt  4>- 
proval  of  Congreas. 

The  phrase  "presidential  staff"  U  a  euphe- 
mism for  an  eztra-constltuttonal  Institution 
that  has  stripped  Congress  of  the,  authority 
to  govern — to  share  in  the  selection  and 
regulation  of  officials,  enforce  Its  Intent,  and 
even  to  know  what  Is  being  decided,  and 
by  whom. 

By  allowing  Its  own  powers  to  be  dimin- 
ished. Congress  has  seriously  weakened 
what  Alexander  Hamilton  described  as  "the 
two  greatest  securities"  of  the  people  "for  the 
faithful  exercise  of  any  ddegated  power." 

"First,  the  restraints  of  public  opinion" 
which,  HamUton  pointed  out.  would  "nose 
their  efficacy"  If  It  were  necessary  to  divide 
censure  ^"»f»ng  a  number  or  If  there  were 
any  "imoertalnty  on  whom  It  ou^t  to  fall; 
and,  secondly  the  opportunity  of  discovering 
with  facility  and  clearness  the  misconduct  of 
the  persons  they  trust.  In  order  either  to  their 
removal  from  offloe,  or  to  theti  aotual  punish- 
ment In  cases  which  admit  of  It." 

The  Impeachment  of  the  President  will 
not,  by  ttaeU,  restore  these  restraints;  the 
ooniilltlffn*  that  permit  abuse  would  still  re- 
main. It  Is  not  enough  to  throw  out  the 
thieves.  It  Is  also  necessary  to  dismantle  the 
den;  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  executive 
and  rebtUId.  as  best  we  can.  barrleis  against 
presidential  ambition  and  deslree. 

To  concentrate  power  Is  to  Increase  It.  the 
whole  becomes  more  than  the  sum  of  Its 
parts.  Thus  the  growth  of  executive  power, 
the  dissolution  of  traditional  divisions  and 
restraints,  has  not  simply  made  the  Presi- 
dent more  Important  in  relationship  to  Con- 
gress, the  courts  or  state  governments.  It  has 
Increased  the  total  power  of  the  state  at  the 
expense  at  private  freedom  and  autonomy  to 
the  point  where.  In  modem  times,  the  (vig- 
Inal  osderstandlng— the  reconciliation  of  au- 
thority with  democracy — ^has  been  shattered. 

For  decades  American  Presldenta  have  been 
probing  and  exteiuUng  the  limits  of  this 
emes^lng  executive  power  and  Mr.  Nlzon. 
for  all  his  exeesees.  jtrobahly  fell  far  short 
of  existing  poasIbUltles,  undone  by  inccHn- 
petence  and  trlvlaUty.  FOT  power  breeds  pow- 
er and.  If  the  procees  Is  not  checked,  will 
some  day  override  all  restraints;  If,  Indeed, 
that  point  has  not  already  been  passed  with- 
out our  having  noticed  or  understood. 

This  perUoos  accumulation  of  authority 
has  occurred  even  though  the  constitutional 
provisions  that  assign  and  limit  power  are 
unchanged  and  remain.  In  the  phrase  of 
Article  VI,  "the  supreme  law  of  the  land  . .  ." 

The  aetoal  division  ol  powers  at  any  his- 
torical moment  Is  determined,  not  by  law, 
but  by  the  willingness  of  the  people  and  their 
representatives  to  protect  their  llt>ertles. 
Clearly,  for  example,  the  existence  of  a  mam- 
moth defense  force  bas  expanded  the  eon- 
tent  of  a  president's  power  as  commander- 
in-chief.  The  modem  colt  (rf  tbe  presidency, 
the  president  as  supreme  celebrity,  could 
only  be  sustained  by  the  new  mass  media 
with  its  ability  to  drown  the  nation  in  pas- 
stonlssB  curiosity. 

Tbs  languishing  deraocratle  process  can- 
not be  restored  simply  by  exhorting  the  Pres- 
ident to  self-restraint  or  the  Congreas  to  self- 
assertion.  "Power"  Is  an  abstraction,  but 
Its  exercise  requires  tangible  orgranlzatlon  and 
institutions.  A  will  to  freedom  is  essential. 


but  the  most  fervent  hatred  of  expression 
can  be  frustrated  by  tliose  who  command 
the  instruments  of  powev — an  army,  a  secret 
police,  (»r.  In  our  own  case,  the  public  struc- 
tures that  contain  and  impose  the  presiden- 
tial authority. 

Thoee  Involved  In  women's  liberation  have 
repealed  Freud's  dictum  that  anatomy  is 
destiny,  but  it  is  still  true  that  in  govern- 
ment, structure  is  power.  The  present  execu- 
tive metastasis  can  be  arrested  only  by 
changes  in  the  Instnune&ts  that  permit  the 
exercise  and  accumulation  of  an  authority 
which  is  both  unnecessary  to  the  national 
well-being  and  dangerous  to  tbe  nation's 
liberty.  We  already  have  the  formal  power 
to  make  such  changes.  And  one  can  readily 
illustrate  the  kinds  of  modifications  that  are 
required. 

One  would  begin,  for  example,  by  elim- 
inating the  presidenttal  bureaucracy — 
through  a  simple  congmssional  refusal  to 
renew  Its  annual  authorization  and  ap- 
proval. The  President  should  be  permitted 
a  few  speechwrlters  and  personal  assistants, 
a  couple  of  press  secretaries  and  a  crony  or 
two.  But  a  President,  mindful  of  tradition, 
might  restrict  himself  to  11 — the  number 
who  served  Franklin  Booeevelt.  The  Presi- 
dency does  not  need  a  private  superdepart- 
ment  to  manage  tbe  public  departments 
whose  officials  be  also  appoints  and  directs. 

We  have  been  told  by  every  president 
since  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  that  a  mush- 
rooming foreign  policy  staff  was  a  necessity 
of  the  complex  modem  world.  Then  Henry 
A.  Kissinger  moved  down  the  street  to  the 
State  Department,  trailing  clouds  of  power 
as  he  went.  Tbe  Jxistlfications  for  other,  less 
sensitive  activities  secluded  within  the 
White  House  are  equally  mythological. 

Nothing  is  done — legally  and  in  the  public 
interest — by  the  presidential  staff  that  can- 
not be  accomplished  by  public  agencies  sub- 
ject to  thoee  public  and  congressional  re- 
straints provided  by  the  democratic  process. 
Perhaps  a  good  President  might  be  trusted 
with  a  private  government,  but  only  theo- 
logians can  be  permitted  to  rely  on  the  coin- 
cidence of  goodness  with  power. 

The  ability  to  conduct  national  affairs  In 
secret  deprives  Congress  and  the  public  of 
Influence  on  the  process  of  decision;  It  en- 
courages conspiracy  between  private  inter- 
ests, executive  employes  and  a  handful  of 
powerful  congressmen.  Moreover,  the  ssrs- 
tematlc  abuse  of  power  requires  a  lot  of  time 
and  people. 

Even  the  most  corrupt,  power-htmgry  and 
energetic  President  cannot — ^by  himself  or 
with  a  few  assistants — run  a  spy  system,  issue 
secret  orders  to  "Independent"  agencies,  in- 
filtrate the  departments  with  loyal  subordi- 
nates, pay  off  friends  and  supporters,  monitor 
the  media  and  pursue  "enemlee."  A  general 
without  a  loyal  army  may  abuse  his  au- 
thority, but  he  cannot  become  a  tyrant. 

The  independent  regulatory  agencies 
should  follow  the  presidential  bvu-eaucracy 
Into  the  limbo  of  discarded  deformities. 
These  agencies  were  esttbllshed  to  regulate 
Important  sectors  of  the  economy — ^railroads, 
ahlrllnes,  communicators  and  media,  stock 
markets,  etc.  Since  their  decisions  directly 
Influence  the  personal  fortunes  of  Indi- 
viduals and  the  earnings  of  companies — the 
ability  to  bestow  or  deny  wealth — careful 
effort  was  made  to  insulate  tbe  agencies  from 
the  pressures  of  politics  and  the  coercion  of 
politicians. 

Time  and  corruption  transformed  this  "in- 
dependence" into  a  shield  behind  which 
agencies  and  the  industries  they  were  to  reg- 
ulate formed  alliances  against  the  public  in- 
terest they  were  to  protect.  As  a  result,  in 
the  late  608  and  early  60s,  a  variety  of  stu- 
dies— conducted  privately  and  by  the  govern- 
ment— recommended  their  abolition.  But  the 
businesses  which  had  violently  protested 
their  creation  fought  to  preserve  them.  And 
nothing  was  done. 


Tbe  Nixon  Administration,  with  its  genius 
for  innovative  advance,  dkoovered  that  reg- 
ulatory agencies  could  be  vised,  not  only  to 
help  business  In  general,  but  to  serve  thoee 
particular  interests  and  oompanies  thought 
specially  deserving  of  preeldentlal  favor,  and 
those  who  had  yielded  to  presidential  black- 
mall. 

It  Is  time  to  follow  recommendations  ■ 
made  by  many  during  aeoent  decades — ^to 
transfer  the  judicial  functions  to  courts, 
whose  Independence  Is  more  secure,  and  to 
place  the  legislative  povner  In  government 
departments  more  readily  subject  to  the  cor- 
rective scrutiny  of  Congress  and  public  Sven 
better,  Congress  might  en|^  general  regula- 
tions Into  law,  thus  reassumlng  the  legislative 
authority  it  has  abdicated  in  the  name  of 
permitting  "administrative  discretion." 

It  will  be  harder  to  guard  against  ths 
sprawling  apparatus  dedicated  to  enforcing 
the  law,  collecting  taxes^  compiling  Intel- 
ligence, spying  on  individuals,  and  protecting 
the  national  security  agalast  all  enemlee  real 
or  imagined.  Like  all  good  bureaucracies, 
these  organizations  want  to  grow — to  add 
functions  and  extend  jurisdiction — ^but  never 
to  eliminate  the  redimdaat  or  obsolete.  And 
that  mischief  which  Is  due  to  Idle  hands,  ths 
need  to  make  use  of  an  excess  of  money  or  an 
agent,  is  sheltered  by  tbely  relative  secrecy  of 
operation. 

By  luidertaking  to  redraft  and  reenact  the 
legislation  establishing  ttioee  varied  func- 
tions. Congress  could  provide  a  public  review 
which  might  at  least  serve  to  expose  wastes 
incompetence  and  obsolescence. 

Although  one  cannot  eliminate  all  tbe  dan- 
gers Inherent  In  the  Inconsistency  between 
democracy  and  a  national  police,  some  pro- 
tection could  be  provided  by  the  establish- 
ment of  joint  congressional  committees  to 
share  presidential  authority  over  the  bureaus 
of  intelligence  and  law  enfbrcement.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  equip  such  conunlttees  wltb 
professional  staffs  large  enough  to  monitor 
all  their  operations.  It  cannot  be  «"»«""»M 
that  any  congressional  committee  will  prove 
a  zealous  guardian  of  dvU  liberties,  but.  If 
only  from  self-interest,  a  congreeslonal 
group  might  be  counted  on  to  obstruct  law- 
less acts  Intended  to  advance  the  political 
fortunes  of  the  President  and  his  party. 
Certainly,  it  will  Increase  ttie  niunber  of  thoee 
who  must  be  enlisted  for  illegal  conspiracies. 

Reductions  In  presidential  auth(»:lty  will 
not,  by  themselves,  eliminate  the  varied  In- 
capacities that  have  brought  the  Congress  to 
its  present  low  estate.  Congress  has  been  en- 
feebled, not  by  the  personal  defects  of  Iti 
members,  but  by  the  nature  of  politics  and 
by  the  inadequacies  of  congressional  organi- 
zation. 

Every  member  of  Congress  must  share  his 
constituency  with  the  President.  Open  con- 
flict is  a  risk  made  to  appear  far  more  dan- 
gerous by  the  President's  exclusive  access  to 
mass  media.  Even  if  a  congressman  is  more 
popular  in  his  district  th»n  Is  the  President, 
most  politicians  are  reluctant  to  relinquish 
a  single  vote,  unless  by  so  doing  they  gain 
even  more. 

Since  a  congressman's  constituency  also 
contains  opponents  of  the  President  or  Ol 
particular  presidential  policies,  potentially 
damaging  controversy  can  most  readily  be 
avoided  by  abandoned  responsibility,  by  let- 
ting the  President  decide,  This  Is  the  coune 
dictated  by  contemporary  political  vrtsdom. 
except  when  Issues  touch  the  immediate  in- 
terests of  a  district,  or  on  those  rare  occa- 
sions when  public  passlofts  force  a  congress- 
man to  a  choice. 

Moreover,  the  same  large  private  Interests 
that  benefit  from  presiflentlal  power  also 
support  and  Influence  members  of  Congress, 
while  the  President  can  use  his  power  ov«r 
federal  resources  to  enrich  the  districts  of 
the  faithful.  Reducing  executive  authcslty 
along  the  lines  suggested  here  will  dilute 
some  of  these  political  weapons  of  control. 
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but  opposition  to  even  a  moderately  popiilar 
President  will  never  be  made  to  seem  a  safe 
or  easy  course. 

And  even  if  changing  political  conditions 
instill  Congress  with  the  will  and  courage  to 
reassert  Its  powers,  the  way  will  be  blocked 
by  B  legislative  organization  based  on  Im- 
potence. Congressional  conunlttees,  for  ex- 
ample, are  often  little  more  than  executive 
enclaves  within  the  legislative  branch. 

"Key  congressmen" — the  ranking  members 
of  Important  committees — are  permitted  to 
share  the  rewards  and  even  the  authority  of 
tbe  Administration,  in  retiu-n  for  helping  to 
protect  the  executive  against  unwanted  In- 
terventions by  the  Congress.  Their  relation- 
ship with  the  executive,  with  which  they 
also  share  a  distaste  for  the  hazards  of  public 
debate  and  legislative  interference,  Is  far 
more  rewarding  than  their  ties  to  other 
members,  or  to  the  Congress  as  an  Institu- 
tion. That  Is  why  the  White  House  staff  has 
bsstened  to  assert  jurisdiction  over  these 
congressional  relations  that  once  helped  ex- 
ecutive departments  to  maintain  some  inde- 
pendence of  the  presidential  will. 

Tbe  most  Important  source  of  congres- 
sional subservience,  however,  is  not  the  com- 
mittee structure  or  the  seniority  system,  but 
tbe  Inability  of  members  to  obtain  and  use 
that  expert  knowledge  and  infCH-matlon. 
which,  given  the  complexity  of  modem  gov- 
ernment, has  become  necessary  to  the  exer- 
cise of  power.  The  official  who  visits  Capitol 
Hill  to  argue  the  President's  case  is  backed 
up  by  studies  and  memos,  supported  by  bat- 
talions of  specialists  and  statisticians, 
flanked  by  assistants  eager  to  provide  a  miss- 
ing fact  or  suggest  the  answer  to  an  awkward 
question. 

The  congressman,  on  the  other  hand.  Is 
rarely  equipped  to  debate  the  executive,  or 
even  to  comprehend  what  is  being  newly 
proposed  or  what  ongoing  activities  he  Is 
expected  to  support.  The  most  diligent  and 
conscientious  member,  although  he  may  be- 
come expert  in  a  particular  fleld  such  a  tax 
policy  or  the  space  programs,  cannot  also 
master  the  intricacies  of  defense,  inflation 
or  agriculture.  He  must  rely  on  a  handful  of 
colleagues  and  lobbyists  or  on  the  executive. 

A  Congress  determined  to  share  In  tbe 
conduct  of  affairs  will  need  its  own  counter- 
part to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — a  congres- 
sional Institution  large  enough  to  monitor 
and  evaluate  executive  activities,  to  master 
the  details  of  complicated  legislation,  and 
to  provide  new  ideas  and  speciflc  recom- 
mendations for  congressional  Intlatlves  to 
resolve  Important  national  problems.  Con- 
gress Is  not  simply  an  assembly  of  critics, 
designated  to  censure  or  applaud  the  Presi- 
dent's performance.  It  is  also,  and  equally, 
as  responsible  for  ending  Inflation,  reducing 
crime,  or  helping  the  poor.  We  cannot  be 
sure  that  congressmen  will  want  to  forfeit 
the  relative  comfort  and  tranquility  made 
possible  by  the  abdication  of  this  respon- 
sibility. But  the  most  zealous  Congress 
cannot  act  without  the  resources  needed 
to  examine  and  understand  the  afflictions  of 
the  nation. 

This  new  congressional  agency  will  not  be 
effective  if  it  simply  disgorges  vast  quanti- 
ties of  memos  and  studies  for  men  who  are 
already  Inundated  by  more  material  than 
they  can  read  or  master.  Its  officials  and 
experts  should  participate  directly  in  com- 
nuttee  Interrogations  of  their  executive 
counterparts.  Their  expertise,  «ielr  scrutiny 
of  executive  actions,  and  their  continuing 
examination  cf  national  problems  would  be 
freely  avaUable  to  all  members  and.  In  most 
c»«e8,  to  the  public. 

Congress  Is  democracy's  only  public  forum, 
and  Its  power  to  force  debate  and  disclosure 
Is  also  the  most  Important  Instrument  for  the 
Participation  of  the  citizen.  That  power  is 
•Iralned  of  all  content  and  meaning  by  con- 
B^essional  Ignorance,  or  by  congressional  de- 
pendence on  Information  from  the  executive. 


If  the  deeds  and  policies  of  government  are 
not  subjected  to  the  open  clash  of  the  diverse 
interests  and  ideas  that  Congress  represents, 
there  can  be  no  public  wlU  or  popular  gov- 
ernment, only  a  plebiscite. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  reverse  tbe  accumu- 
lation of  presldentlEa  authority.  Tet  the  pros- 
pects have  been  brightened  by  the  emerging 
realization  that  the  restoration  of  demo- 
cratic principle  is  also  a  necessity  of  effective 
government. 

It  now  appears  that  even  though  the  Pres- 
ident's power  Is  a  consequence  of  modern 
conditions,  it  Is  not  a  necessity.  Our  prob- 
lems and  circumstances  do  not  reqiUre  a 
usurping  executive  and  an  enfeebled  Con- 
gress. Indeed,  the  clearest  lesson  of  the  past 
decade  is  that  the  removal  of  restraints 
breeds  massive  Incompetence,  increases  the 
likelihood  of  actions  and  policies  which 
damage  the  national  well-being. 

The  large  industrial  biireaucracies,  which 
dominate  the  modern  economy,  have  been  a 
principal  cause  and  support  of  Increased 
presidential  power,  finding  It  more  congenial 
to  deal  In  secret  with  a  small  group  of  fellow 
executives  than  to  master  the  confiislons  of 
the  democratic  process.  They  now  discover 
that  the  price  of  this  support  has  been  an 
end  to  the  sustained  economic  expansion  of 
the  postwar  period.  Stirely  an  entire  decade 
of  misrule  is  enough  to  convince  even  the 
most  skeptical  that  we  are  not  the  victims  of 
bad  luck,  but  of  more  fundamental  defects 
in  the  organization  of  the  state. 

There  is  no  guarantee  against  error,  but  to 
concentrate  power  over  the  inamense  com- 
plexities of  modern  Ufe,  to  reduce  public  de- 
bate and  congressional  participation.  Is  to 
make  error  Inevitable,  and  to  ensure  recur- 
rent crises  each  of  which  will  lead  to  further 
encroachments  by  an  executive  anxious  to 
mask  its  falliu^s  and  subdue  the  opposition 
that  failure  arouses. 

We  are  far  more  likely  to  increase  our  eco- 
nomic well-being,  resolve  our  social  problems, 
and  avoid  self -destructive  world  policies  amid 
the  confusions  of  democracy  than  in  the 
quiet  intrigue  of  executive  chambers. 


THE  ECONOMY 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  certain 
Members  of  Congress  have  been  advo- 
cating an  antirecession  tax  cut.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Secretary  Shultz  stated: 

It  is  difficult  to  see  any  persuasive  signs  of 
broadly-based  or  cumulative  reduction  In 
demand  for  tbe  economy  as  a  whole  that 
might  call  for  added  flscal  stimulus.  The  con- 
tinued basic  strength  of  the  economy  is  re- 
flected In  numerous  ways.  One  favorable  fac- 
tor is  the  capital  Investment  boom,  which 
continues  iinabated.  If  anything,  businesses 
are  still  revising  their  investment  plans  up- 
ward. Another  Is  strong  Inventory  demand, 
and  modest  ratios  of  stock  to  sales  in  most 
sectors.  Government  spending  is  on  the  rise, 
too,  at  both  the  Federal  and  local  levels. 
Furthermore,  it  appears  that  housing,  ham- 
pered last  year  by  mortgage-money  shcwt- 
ages,  should  soon  enjoy  an  upswing  from  the 
Improved  flow  of  funds  Into  the  mortgage- 
granting  institutions. 

Further,  Prof.  Murray  L.  Weiden- 
baum,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  has  stated  that  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  budget  may  be  much 
more  expansionary  than  Its  basic  num- 
bers indicate.  Professor  Weldenbaum 
points  out  that  the  $9.4  billion  estimated 
deficit  could  easily  turn  out  to  be  more 
than  twice  that  size. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  estimate  is  par- 
tially correct,  a  tax  cut  at  this  time  would 
be  disastrous  to  our  economy. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  March  24,  1974,  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  entitled  "Spring- 
time in  the  Economy"  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  This  article  quotes  leading  pri- 
vate economists  who  contend  we  should 
be  directing  our  efforts  to  getting  infla- 
tion under  control  rather  than  stimulat- 
ing the  economy  which  would  serve  to 
seriously  increase  the  rate  of  inflation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 
as  follows: 

Sfrtngtuce  in  the  Economy 
(By  Thomas  E.  Mullaney) 

The  swallows  returned  to  Caplstrano  as 
usual  last  Tuesday,  the  robins  are  back  In 
the  East,  the  crocus  has  burst  through  the 
ground  on  many  lawns  and  Washington  Is 
welcoming  the  perennial  blossoming  of  Its 
cherry  trees. 

Thus,  the  typical  signs  of  spring  abound 
everywhere.  The  buoyant  new  season  arrived 
on  schedule  on  both  the  calendar  and  In  the 
business  world  last  week  after  a  winter  that 
was  less  severe  than  anticipated  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  weather  and  the  perform- 
ance of  the  American  economy. 

With  energy  supplies  so  tight  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  the  last  five  months,  it 
was  indeed  fortunate  that  temperatures  held 
above  normal  throughout  the  fuel-needy 
Northeast.  And  the  nation  was  blessed  as 
well  with  a  structurally  strong  and  resiUent 
economy  that  managed  to  neutralize  fairly 
well,  over-all,  the  severe  adverse  effects  of 
the  fuel  shortages  in  certain  industries. 

It  may  be  somewhat  premature  to  be  cer- 
tain about  it,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  better 
one  to  tbe  domestic  economy  as  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  approaches  than  there  was 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  And  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  to  say  that  business  and  investor 
sentiment  Is  more  upbeat  than  It  was  only 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

A  sampling  of  opinion  of  leading  private 
economists  last  week  by  The  New  York  Times 
indicated  little  sympathy  for  suggestions  In 
Washington  and  elsewhere  tliat  the  economy 
be  prodded  with  more  general  stimulus  at 
this  time.  All  of  them  urged  strong  efforts  to 
bring  inflation  under  better  control  as  the 
principal  objective  of  national  policy  at  this 
time. 

Several  commentators  did  recommend 
however,  that  steps  be  taken  to  bolster  the 
purchasing  power  of  low-income  families  and 
those  most  affected  by  inflation  and  the  en- 
ergy problem. 

Most  also  endorsed  tbe  suggestion  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Oeorge  P.  Shultz  last 
week  that  Congress  change  the  tax  tables  to 
c<WTect  the  massive  over-withholding  that 
has  occurred  in  recent  years.  Mr.  Shultz  said 
such  action  would  quickly  restore  some  %S- 
bUlion  in  purchasing  power  to  consumers. 

The  change  in  the  general  outlook  has  been 
quite  sudden.  And  it  has  caused  a  shift  In 
attitude  in  various  quarters  about  econtunlc 
prospects  and  appropriate  economic  policies. 

Although  many  private  economists  are  still 
convmced  that  economic  activity  in  the 
country  will  continue  to  drift  along  slug- 
gishly for  at  least  another  quarter,  there 
seems  to  be  less  fear  now  of  anything  more 
than  a  very  slight  recession  in  the  first  half 
of  the  year.  And  some  are  even  saying  that 
an  upturn  may  come  even  before  that.  In 
general,  though,  the  forecasters  still  seem 
confused  and  uncertain  in  their  predictions. 

It  may  weU  be  that  it  Is  stUl  too  early  to 
discern  the  real  course  of  the  American  econ- 
omy this  year,  as  William  Fellner.  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  President's  Council  of  Bconomle 
Advisers,  warned  oiUy  two  weeks  ago.  How- 
ever, the  economic  community  has  been 
somewhat  encouraged  by  sever^  recent  de- 
velopments, including  the  lifting  <rf  the  oil 
restrictions. 
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CurrBot  data  suggest  thAt  tlie  Arabs'  em- 
bargo was  exertlDg  a  leaser  effect  on  the 
Ameclean  economy  and  otbar  economies  than 
bad  been  feared  InttlaUj.  Now  that  the  em- 
bargo Is  off,  promising  some  fresh  aid  for  the 
sacton  that  bad  been  most  affected  by  It  ty«n 
and  abroad,  the  stage  may  well  be  set  for 
better  business  sooner  tban  many  had  ex- 
pected. 

The  latest  eoooomle  data  from  Washington 
that  offered  oonaldetable  encouragement 
ware  the  monthly  tattstlos  on  housing  ac- 
tlTlfcy,  factory  orden,  total  businees  sales  and 
personal  Income.  Moreover,  the  three-montli 
slump  In  Industrial  production  wsa  prin- 
cipally related  to  energy  problems  and  short- 
ages of  materials  rather  tban  a  signl&c&nt 
deterioration  of  demand. 

A  further  evidence  of  strength  In  the  econ- 
omy Is  the  continued  ilnnness  of  businees 
borrowing.  This  factor,  which  caused  major 
banks  to  lift  their  prime  lending  rate  back 
to  the  9  per  cent  level  last  week,  largely  re- 
flects the  ongoing  boom  In  capital  spending, 
but  it  Is  also  related  to  the  strength  of  total 
bustncoB  sctlvlty. 

How  soon  and  how  strongly  the  economy 
rebounds  from  Its  current  level  of  zero  real 
growth  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
behavior  of  the  American  consumer. 

The  high  cost  of  energy  and  food  In  the 
current  highly  Inflated  atmosphere  has 
greatly  distorted  the  public's  spending  pat- 
tern and  raised  doubts  about  the  level  of 
consumer  confidence.  It  has  already  drasti- 
cally affected  the  auto  business  and — to  a 
lesser  though  worrisome  extent — ^the  general 
level  of  retail  business.  But  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence as  yet  that  over-all  public  spending 
hru  been  greatly  reduced  and  savings  sub- 
stantially Increased. 

The  spring  months  usually  give  a  strong 
clue  on  the  attitude  of  consumers.  It's  the 
major  period  for  auto  sales  each  year,  and 
It's  the  time  when  department  stores  lo<A 
for  expanded  sales  of  clothing  and  household 
goods.  The  auto  Industry  remains  confident 
of  a  spring  uptinm,  with  General  Motors 
quickly  canceling  scmie  planned  plant  shut- 
downs and  racalUng  27.000  lald-off  workers 
when  the  oil  embargo  ended  last  week.  But 
retail  exaeutlTea  are  more  gloomy  because  of 
the  Inflatton  picture  and  the  ssrtous  erosion 
that  has  occurred  In  the  real  Income  of  every 
one. 

The  eoonomys  major  problem  Is  the  ele- 
vated level  of  prices.  Ttie  United  States,  ac- 
customed to  price  Increases  of  3  per  cent  or 
less  in  a  typical  year.  Is  now  confronted  with 
double-digit  figures  In  Its  price  Indexes.  Con- 
sumer prices,  for  Instance,  are  now  running 
at  an  annual  rate  of  15.6  per  cent  after  a 
huge  10  per  cent  Jump  In  the  last  year. 

Getting  Inflation  under  control  was  the 
recurrent  theme  in  the  responses  of  leading 
eoonomlsta  to  questions  from  The  Times  on 
the  state  of  the  economy  last  week. 

Economist  Beryl  Sprinkle  of  the  Harris 
TYust  and  Savings  Bank,  commented:  "The 
recent  slowdown  provides  one  more  opportu- 
nity to  get  inllatioa  uitder  better  cMitrol. 
Avoiding  the  poUtleal  temptation  to  engage 
in  maastve  stimulus  for  short-run  benefits 
will  certainly  improve  the  prospects  for  leaa 
inflation  over  the  kmger  run." 

A.  Oilbert  HsebnsT  of  the  Philadelphia  Na- 
tional Bank  said  he  agreed  with  Secretary 
Shulta  that  more  fiscal  stimulus  would  be 
unwise  at  this  time,  adding:  "It  would  serve 
to  sustain  or  worsen  our  seriously  high  rate 
of  inflation  at  the  very  time  that  it  Is  vital 
to  begin  to  reduce  Inflatitm." 

Prof.  Murray  L.  Weldenbaum  of  Washing- 
ton xmiversity  said  he  believed  the  economy 
Is  "bottoming  out  right  sow"  and  tliat  he 
oppoesd  aay  additional  stimulus  because 
"the  VMeral  budget  is  becoming  far  man 
expansionary  than  generally  recognised."  Hie 
expects  the  fiscal  1978  budget  deficit  to  run 


closer  to  $20-bmion  rather  the  the  t9-bUllon 
expected  by  the  Nixon  Administration. 

Walter  E.  Hoadley,  chief  economist  of  the 
Bank  of  America,  advocated  fiscal  stimulus 
to  disadvantaged  individuals  but  opposed 
general  fiscal  stimulus  because  It  would  ag- 
gravate Inflation.  "Tha  best  relief  for  con- 
sumers," be  said,  "Is  to  check  rising  price 
expectations  by  strong  programs  to  expand 
supply  investments." 

Albert  G.  Matamorofl»  chief  economist  for 
the  Armstrong  Cork  Company,  noted  the  ac- 
cumulating evidence  that  the  first  quarter 
would  represent  the  loW  point  of  the  year  In 
terms  of  real  gross  national  product  and  said 
that  additional  fiscal  stimulus  taken  now 
"would  have  the  unfortunate  lagged  effect  of 
impacting  the  economy  precisely  at  the  time 
when  natural  expansive  forces  are  manifest- 
ing themselves,  with  tibe  result  that  addi- 
tional upward  pressure  on  Indvistrlal  prices 
would  i^pear." 

Dr.  Paul  W.  McCrackaci  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  said  that  "building  yet  more  fiscal 
stimulus  into  the  budget  would  be  unwise" 
and  that  he  felt  the  amount  of  current  stim- 
ulus "plus  normal  buclgetary  slippage  slip- 
page will  already  be  enough." 

An  opposing  view  came  from  Prof.  Walter 
W.  Heller  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
who  remarked:  "In  spite  of  some  encourag- 
ing signs,  the  basic  move  of  the  economy  Is 
still  downward  and  of  employment,  upward. 
I  advocate  96-nilUion  to  $8-mllllon  of  fiscal 
stimulus.  Including  a  personal-exemption  In- 
crease (on  taxes),  removal  of  the  payroll  tax 
on  the  working  poor  and  a  boost  In  publlc- 
•servlco  employment,  public  housing  and  un- 
employment compensation  as  an  antidote  to 
the  recession  and  as  a  means  of  helping  the 
groups  hardest  hit  by  food  and  fuel  Infla- 
tion." 

It  may  be  too  early  to  be  encouraged  by  the 
signs  of  better  economic  conditions,  but  It  Is 
not  too  early  to  be  pressing  hard  for  new 
initiatives  and  a  flxm  resolution  in  Wash- 
ington to  get  moving  on  the  inflation  front. 
Few  economic  observers  share  the  Adminis- 
tration's public  confidence  that  this  gloomy 
picture  will  brighten  later  on  In  the  year. 


NEED  FOR  INVESTTGATION  OP 
INTERNATIONAL  OIL  MONOPOLY 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Thurmond  and  myself,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  a  cotunir- 
rent  resolution  passed  by  the  South 
Carolina  State  Legislature  memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
initiate  necessary  procedures  to  provide 
for  an  investigation  of  an  apparent  In- 
ternational oil  monopoly.  I  ask  unan- 
imous c(Hisent  that  this  resolution  foe 
printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A   CONCOBKXNT   RESOLUTION 

(To  Memorialize  the  Obngress  of  the  United 
States  to  Initiate  Necessary  Procediu«e  to 
Provide  for  an  Investigation  of  an  Apparent 
International  Oil  Monopoly  Which  Is  Doing 
Great  Damage  to  the  Economy  of  This  Coun- 
try and  Causing  Great  Inconvenience  and 
Hardship  to  the  People.) 

Whereas,  this  coimtry  1b  suffering  from  an 
acute  shortage  of  oil,  gasoline  and  petroleum 
products  related  thereto;   and 

Whereas,  the  efforts  of  the  federal  agen- 
cies concerned  with  tha  energy  shortage  are 
apparently  Inadequate  to  control  ttie  pro- 
duction, importation  aad  refining  of  neces- 
sary fuel  products  for  home  and  Industry; 
and 


Whereas,  it  Is  of  momentous  Importance  to 
determine  the  actxial  causes  of  the  fuel 
shortage,  and  it  Is  the  o|}lnlon  of  many  that 
this  shortage  is  a  conMved  conspiracy  of 
the  international  oU  monopoly. 

Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concuntng: 

That  the  General  Assembly  hereby  memo- 
rializes the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
initiate  necessary  procedures  to  provide  for 
an  investigation  of  an  apparent  Interna- 
tional oU  monopoly  which  Is  doing  great 
damage  to  the  economy  of  this  country  and 
causing  great  inconvenience  and  hardship 
to  the  people. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  each  member 
of  the  South  Carolina  Congressional  Dele- 
gation In  Washington,  D.C. 


POOD:  THE  OTHER  CRISIS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Brooks  Jackson  of  the  Associated  Press 
has  put  together  this  past  month  a  very 
thorough  and  comprehensive  story  on 
our  presently  depleted  grain  reserves. 

The  article  traces  the  story  of  how  we 
managed  to  dispose  of  our  formerly  large 
stocks  and  now  have  almost  no  reserves 
on  hand. 

The  sad  fact,  which  the  article  makes 
abundantly  clear,  is  that  while  experts 
such  as  Norman  Borlaug  are  giving 
warning  about  our  vulnerable  position 
and  the  serious  possibility  of  famine,  the 
administraton  really  has  no  strategy,  and 
its  hope  Is  that  the  problem  will  go  away. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz  has  de- 
clared his  support  for  privately  held  re- 
serves, but  there  is  no  agreement  within 
the  executive  or  the  Congress  on  what 
policy  to  follow.  The  United  Nations- 
sponsored  World  Food  Conference, 
scheduled  for  November  in  Rome,  pro- 
vides a  deadline  against  which  to  work, 
but  it  is  not  clear  whether  a  grain  re- 
serve strategy  will  be  worked  out  by 
that  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  most 
informative  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pood:  The  Otbzb  Crisis 
(By  Brooks  Jackson) 

Washington. — The  world's  cupboard  is 
nearly  bare.  Elnown  grain  reserves  aft  down 
to  less  tban  two  month's  supply;  lowest  on 
record.  With  the  buffer  against  hunger  so 
thin;  a  major  crop  failure  this  summer 
would  trigger  an  tuscelerated  siirge  in  food 
prices  around  the  world. 

In  the  opinion  of  man^  analysts;  the  situ- 
ation could  lead   to  a  global   food  panic 

The  VS.  Departntent  of  Agrlciilture  pre- 
dicts record  world  crqps  in  the  months 
ahead;  and  some  eetslng  of  the  shortage.  But 
the  forecast  Is  highly  uncertain. 

Administration  ofliclsis,  frc»n  President 
Nixon  on  down,  publicly  talk  of  the  food 
problem  and  the  energy  crisis  as  twins.  Food 
is  the  other  crisis. 

The  administration  la  uncertain  how  to 
deal  with  it.  Congress  Is  divided.  For  tbe 
immediate  future,  only  good  weather  and 
good  luck  can  help. 
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S3rmptoms  of  the  situation  are  widespread. 
tJJS.  grocery  prices  went  up  14.6  per  cent 
Uist  year.  The  Agriculture  Department  pre- 
dicts they  wlU  rise  another  8  to  18  per  cent 
this  year,  while  Sen.  George  McOovem, 
V-BJ3.,  foreeees  a  30  per  cent  increase. 

Faced  with  higher  prices,  Americans  trim- 
med their  grocery  buying  more  sharply  last 
year  than  at  any  time  In  the  previous  40 
years.  They  tightened  their  belts  and  ate 
less  meat,  fish  smd  poultry. 

Wheat  prices  rose  from  less  than  $1.50 
a  bushel  before  the  1973  Russian  wheat  sale 
to  $2.50  last  JiUy  and  up  to  $6  recently. 
Farm  Income  bit  a  record  $26  billion  last 
year,  and  farmers  continued  bidding  up  the 
price  of  crop  land  and  new  farm  machinery. 

In  the  commodity  markets,  grain  futures 
gyrated  wildly.  Overseas,  famine  claimed  the 
lives  of  thousands  in  central  Africa.  Grain 
shortages  loom  In  India,  where  UJ3.  Am- 
bassador Patrick  Moynihan  Is  predicting 
famine  within  the  coming  months. 

According  to  official  estimates,  this  siun- 
mer's  crops  will  more  than  feed  the  wivld's 
expanding  and  Increasingly  affluent  popula- 
tion, leaving  enough  to  begin  restocking  the 
earth's  severely  depleted  food  reserves. 

But  this  is  no  more  than  an  educated 
guess,  based  on  a  number  of  assumptions 
that  could  prove  faulty.  "The  range  of  un- 
certainties can  hardly  be  minimized,"  con- 
cedes one  Agriculture  Department  statis- 
tical report.  "Admittedly  there  are  great  un- 
certainties," says  the  President's  interna- 
tional economic  report. 

What  the  government  economists  assume, 
in  Tni^te<ng  their  forecast  of  bounty.  Is  that 
farmers  will  plant  as  much  as  they  say, 
that  the  world's  weather  will  be  normal, 
that  a  developing  fertUlzer  shortage  won't 
cut  deeply  Into  crop  yields,  and  that  mech- 
anized fanners  will  get  enough  fuel. 

At  least  one  of  these  assumptions  may 
already  be  invalid.  One  nongovernment 
agricultural  economist,  who  asked  not  to  be 
named,  said  he  saw  flrst-hand  evidence  on 
a  recent  Asian  trip  that  lack  of  fertilizer  is 
affecting  rice  crops. 

The  chief  economist  of  the  Agriculture 
Department,  Don  Paarlberg,  concedes  that 
the  optimistic  forecast  Is  conjectural,  and 
that  the  coming  months  are  risky.  "There  Is 
some  Jeopardy,"  he  said  in  an  interview. 

There  is  little  that  can  be  done  imme- 
diately to  ease  the  situation.  Grain  stock- 
piles ciui't  be  rebuilt  until  surpluses  develop. 
The  UJS.  government  already  has  eUmlnated 
virtually  all  restrictions  on  planting,  allow- 
ing American  farmers  to  produce  at  full  ca- 
pacity this  summer  for  the  first  time  in 
nearly  40  years. 

What  happened  to  the  earth's  granary? 
And  what  can  be  done  to  restock  It?  Amer- 
ican farm  policy  Is  at  the  center  of  both 
questions. 

After  World  War  H,  the  globe's  food  re- 
serve became  concentrated,  almost  by  acci- 
dent, In  the  United  States.  American  farm- 
ers, with  their  rich  land  and  keen  technol- 
ogy, produced  more  food  than  the  country 
could  eat  or  sell.  The  government  stepped  in 
to  prevent  depression-style  collapse  of  farm 
prices.  Hrst  it  bought  vq?  surplus  food,  and 
later  it  also  paid  farmers  to  idle  much  of 
their  land,  up  to  SO  million  acres. 

These  policies,  which  are  designed  to  keep 
farm  income  up,  also  gave  the  world  an  im- 
portant buffer  against  hunger.  The  govern- 
ment's stored  grain  was  so  costly  to  keep  that 
it  gladly  shipped  some  $20  billion  worth  of 
It  overseas  under  the  Food  for  Peace  pro- 
gram. Subsidies  were  paid  to  exporters  to  sell 
grain  at  low  world  prices. 

The  reserves  of  stored  grain  and  idled  UJS. 
farmland  cost  U.S.  taxpayers  $4  blUion  in 
1972  alone.  Thtj  were  a  source  of  constant 
Irritation  to  urban  consumers,  who  saw  part 
of  their  tax  money  being  used  to  keep  their 
grocery  prices  up. 


When  a  eerVea  of  events  shrank  world  food 
output  In  1972,  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L. 
Butz  sold  off  virtually  all  the  government's 
grain.  Next  year's  farm  programs  may  coat 
as  little  as  one-eighth  of  the  1972  outlay. 

What  allowed  this  liquidation  was  a  com- 
bination of  factors.  Poor  weather  in  1972  cut 
crops  in  India,  Southeast  Asia,  Australia, 
and,  most  importantly,  Russia.  The  Soviets 
decided,  unlike  previous  bad  years,  to  buy 
grain  abroad  rather  than  kUl  off  livestock. 
Peru's  Important  anchovy  fishery  collapsed, 
denying  the  world  an  ln^>ortant  soiu-ce  of 
protein  feed.  Africa's  peanut  crop  was  poor. 
And  meanwhile,  the  world's  ^petite  con- 
tinued to  grow  faster  than  its  population, 
because  of  a  rise  in  meat  consumption 
brought  about  by  increasing  affluence  in  in- 
dustrial countries. 

Crops  generally  recovered  in  1973,  Imt 
couldnt  keep  pace  with  consumption.  Known 
world  reserves  remained  low,  and  foreign 
buyers  drained  VS.  wheat  stocks  to  the  low- 
est point  since  the  food-rationing  years  t<A- 
lowing  World  War  H. 

There  Is  no  single,  accurate  taUy  of  the 
world's  reserve  food  stockpiles.  Latest  figures 
from  the  foreign  agricultural  service  show 
about  53  days  supply  at  wheat  in  the  world, 
and  35  days  supply  of  feed  grains.  Both  are 
the  lowest  since  the  statistics  were  first  com- 
piled, more  than  10  years  ago.  The  actual 
total  may  be  higher,  because  it  isn't  known 
what  the  Soviets  or  the  mainland  Chinese 
have  stored. 

Even  the  United  States'  own  wheat  reserves 
are  a  question  mark,  although  the  meet 
optimistic  estimate  puts  It  at  the  lowest 
level  since  1947.  Tbe  problem  is  tliat  the 
Agriculture  Department  doesn't  trust  the 
reports  it  began  requiring  of  the  big  grain 
traders  after  they  sold  a  quarter  of  America's 
1972  wheat  crop  to  the  Soviets.  The  depart- 
ment assume  the  companies  won't  ship  all 
the  grain  they  say  they  have  sold  overseas, 
and  it  estimates  America's  reserves  at  178 
mUllon  bushels.  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
D-Mlnn.,  who  has  been  warning  for  months 
of  a  looming  global  food  crisis,  estimates 
that  the  real  reserve  Is  a  scant  38  million 
b\ishels.  Pew  observers  take  seriously  the  re- 
cent warnings  from  the  American  Bakers 
Association  that  the  total  Is  zero,  and  that 
bread  prices  will  be  forced  to  $1  a  loaf. 

By  any  measure,  however,  stocks  are  short. 
The  result  of  short  stocks  is  panic  buying; 
hoarding  and  price  runups.  Wheat  hit  more 
than  $6  a  bushel  before  the  price  turned 
down  recently.  Com  hit  $3.  Exporters  over- 
sold the  U.S.  soybean  crop  last  year  and  the 
price  quadrupled  to  more  than  $10,  causing 
the  administration  to  sl<^  on  an  export  em- 
bargo that  enraged  the  Japanese  and  other 
foreign  buyers. 

Several  nongovernment  experts  on  agri- 
culture have  voiced  grave  fears  about  the 
lack  of  reserved*.  Dr.  Norman  E.  Borlaug,  a 
Nobel  Prise- winning  scientist,  estimates  that 
more  than  50  million  pe<q)le  would  have  died 
last  year  in  a  worldwide  famine  if  it  hadnt 
been  for  good  ralnfaU.  Reserves  are  no  better 
this  year. 

Dr.  Lester  R.  Brown,  senior  fellow  at  the 
Overseas  Development  CotucU,  says  the  world 
is  in  "an  extremely  vulnerable  position,"  and 
cites  evidence  pointing  to  a  conclusion  ttiat 
food  shortages  may  become  increasingly 
severe  In  the  yean  ahead. 

Dr.  WiUlam  C.  Paddock,  an  agricultural 
consiiltant  who  has  been  warning  of  Im- 
pending food  scarcity  for  years,  now  says, 
"The  time  of  famine  has  indeed  arrived." 

These  are  extreme  views,  but  even  more 
middle-of-the-road  economists  Iiave  warned 
that  thin  reserves  mean  unstable  prices  and 
less  food  for  disaster  relief  in  famtna  areas. 

Even  within  the  administration,  some  high 
ofllclals  speak  of  possible  disaster  this  year. 
But  so  far  there  is  no  agreement  about  wliat 
to  do. 


President  Nixon,  in  bis  international  trade 
report,  spoke  last  month  of  a  need  for  com- 
mercial reserves  "to  prevent  food  prices  from 
rising  to  unacceptable  levels  when  harvests 
fall  short."  But  he  proposed  nothing  spe- 
cific, beyond  warning  that  buyers  shouldn't 
count  on  the  UJS.  government  to  carry  the 
burden  alone. 

Nixon's  advisers  are  undecided  on  the  is- 
sue. Agriculture  Secretary  Butz  Is  outspcAen 
in  his  opposition  to  "any  kind  of  government 
manipulation  In  agriculture,"  including  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  reserves.  State  De- 
partment officials  are  studying  proposals  for 
an  International  system  of  grain  reserves. 
Nixon's  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ia 
sifting  through  Ideas  for  encouraging  private 
Interests  to  hold  greater  stocks. 

Congress  also  Is  divided,  and  current  bet- 
ting is  that  no  legislation  will  pass  this  year. 
A  Senate  subcommittee  opens  hearings  March 
21  on  proposals  by  Humphrey  and  others  to 
establish  a  government-owned  grain  reserve 
which  would  be  a  fraction  the  size  of  the 
old  stockpiles.  But  Humphrey  sees  no  better 
than  a  40  per  cent  chancy  of  passage. 

Opposition  to  the  idea  comes  not  only 
from  administration  budget-cutters  and  from 
Butz.  but  frornauch  conservative  farm  groups 
as  the  Farm/^ureau.  They  see  any  govern- 
ment reserve!  as  a&Nanchor  or  farm  prices. 

Consumer  groups  back  the  reserve  Idea 
for  the  same  reaso^  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
opposes  It.  However,  consumerists  haven't 
yet  shown  much  enthusiasm  for  the  proooe- 
als,  which  aren't  very  well  understood  by 
most  grocery  shoppers. 

Administration  officials  say  they  hope  to 
have  a  grain-reserve  strategy  worked  out  by 
next  November's  United  Nations-sponsored 
World  Food  Conference  In  Rome. 

One  idea  under  active  consideration  within 
the  administration  is  to  do  nothing,  on  the 
theory  that  things  will  work  out  by  them- 
selves. Under  this  scheme,  higher  prices  sup- 
posedly woxild  Induce  farmers  to  produce 
more,  and  the  prospect  of  future  shortages 
would  prompt  foreign  buyers  and  private 
grain  companies  to  hold  their  own  reserve 
stocks. 

Peter  Flanigan,  the  President's  adviser  on 
international  trade,  put  It  this  way  in  an 
interview:  "I  feel  that  there  will  be  a  re- 
serve. But  that's  not  to  say  government  re- 
serves. If  companies  feel  they're  going  to  be 
subject  to  considerable  fluctuations,  they'll 
hold  reserves.  ...  I  don't  think  it's  essential 
that  there  be  a  major  U.S.  government  re- 
serve." 

In  any  event,  nobody  can  build  much  of 
a  reserve  imtll,  and  unless,  sxirpluses  develop 
and  prices  come  down.  Nobody  Is  proposing 
that  the  government  stockpile  wheat  at  $6  a 
bushel. 

Surpluses  and  lower  prices  could  come  next 
fall,  if  the  Agriculture  Department's  forecast 
Is  correct.  Or  it  could  oome  never,  if  some  of 
the  famine-prophesytng  pessimists  are  borne 
out. 


THE  COMMUNIST  BUILDUP  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
several  occasions  lately  I  have  made  ref- 
erence to  the  continuing  buildup  of 
North  Vietnam's  strength  In  South  Viet- 
nam. While  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
divulge  sdl  the  information  I  have,  there 
are  some  important  points  that  have 
been  made  in  the  recent  Issue  of  Air 
Force  magazine.  I  have  clipped  this  ar- 
ticle from  that  magazine  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  print  It  in  the  Rccord. 
While  the  buildup  Is  far  greater  thsui 
any  of  us  thought  Vietnam  would  be  able 
to  moimt,  I  still  feel  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  any  definite  time  when  they  might 
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put  the  equipment  and  men  into  a  major 
attack,  but  I  thinJc  we  have  to  be  fore- 
warned and  prepared  for  it.  This  is  an- 
other reason  why  continued  assistance 
from  the  United  States  is  necessary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thi  CoicMinnsT  Btnu>up  nt  Vietnam 

(By  John  Z..  FMabM) 
Air  Voroe  MaguSnm't  Ja&uary  1974  edi- 
torial commented  on  tbe  buildup  of  North 
Vietnam  oombet  f ocoee,  equipment,  and  aup- 
pUaa  in  South  Vietnam.  We  noted  that  few 
of  the  thmwande  of  reocainalHanoe  pbotoa 
that  documented  the  buildup  had  been  m%^9 
pubUc.  "Am  a  leeult.  the  American  people, 
Indudlnc  many  in  OongrMs.  are  unaware  of 
the  extent  of  North  Vietnam's  preporatlone 
[for  resuming  large-aeale  fighting]  and  how 
aerloas  the  sltuatlan  la." 

Since  the  edlt<»lal  was  wrttten.  a  broad 
«ampllT>g  of  recce  pictures  has  been  re- 
leased. But  the  media— preoccupied  with  the 
aftermath  of  the  lOdeast  war.  the  energy 
crisis,  and  Watergate— haye  paid  scant  at- 
tention. 

A  selection  of  the  photographs  is  pre- 
sented here.  Those  of  Installations  in  enemy- 
held  South  Vietnam  were  taken  by  recon- 
naissance drones  and  demonstrate  the  qual- 
ity oS  low-altltiide  drcme  phabognphy. 

More  Important,  they  leave  no  doubt  that 
Intelligence  analysts  have  all  the  Informa- 
tion needed  to  accurately  usees  the  extent  of 
Hanoi's  tnflltratlan  of  the  South.  So  mas- 
sive a  buildup  was  not  possible  during  the 
Interdiction  campaign  conducted  by  UB  air- 
power  prior  to  the  oease-flre. 

Prom  reconnsiWHsnce  coverage  and  other 
sources,  US  Intelligence  experts  have  con- 
cluded that  some  100.000  North  Vietnamese 
troops  moved  Into  the  South  between  the 
signing  of  the  cease-flre  agreement  in  Jan- 
uary 1973  and  the  end  of  that  year  (the 
period  covered  by  all  estimates  that  follow) 
About  43,000  North  Vietnamese  troops  were 
killed  in  engagements  during  1973.  thus, 
there  was  a  net  gain  of  Boon  than  56,000 
North  Vietnamese  soldiers  in  the  South,  al- 
though Article  7  of  the  cease-flre  agreement 
allows  only  a  one-for-one  replacement  of 
men  and  suppUes  to  be  brought  in  at  speci- 
fied entry  points.  At  the  close  of  1973.  North 
Vietnam  had  approximately  190,000  troops  in 
the  South. 

In  January  1973,  there  were  between  160 
and  190  North  Vietnamese  tanks  south  of 
the  Demilitarized  Zone  (DMZ).  At  year's 
end.  that  force  had  grown  to  between  500 
and  700 — a  considerably  larger  niunber  of 
tanks  than  Hanoi  had  in  the  South  at  the 
start  of  its  spring  1973  Invasion. 

Long-range  100-,  123-,  and  130-mm  artU- 
lery  has  been  Increased  from  between  170 
and  220  pieces  at  the  cease-flre  to  between 
570  and  715  pieces  in  December  1973. 

EquaUy  dramatic  has  been  the  expansion 
of  North  Vietnam's  logistic  base  in  the  South 
During  1973,  more  than  100.000  tons  of  sup- 
plies were  brought  into  northern  South 
Vietnam,  much  of  It  directly  through  the 
Dl^.  About  half  of  the  supplies  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  consumed  or  used  to 
build  mUitary  fj^Uitlea,  leaving  the  Nwlh 
with  a  stockpile  Increase  of  about  65.000 
tons.  The  North's  logistic  support  in  the 
South  is  now  adequate  to  sustain  heavy 
offensive  operations  for  at  least  a  year.  More 
than  3,000  permanent  bufldlngs  and  storage 
areas  have  been  built  to  accommodate  theae 
supplies. 

Most  of  the  supplies  were  moved  Into  the 
South  by  truck.  In  the  first  sU  months  of 
1973,  18.000  trucks  were  photographed  along 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  TraU  alone.  The  North  Is 
using  some  6.000  trucks  to  distribute  sup- 
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plies  in  the  northern  provinces  and  many 
others  to  transship  to  the  central  and  south- 
ern regions  of  South  Vietnam. 

All-weather  roads  have  been  built  leading 
into  South  Vietnam,  as  well  as  a  major  new 
highway  system  within  the  South.  This  sys- 
tem has  cut  in  half  the  time  needed  to  travel 
from  Hanoi  to  the  Central  Highlands  of 
South  Vietnam. 

The  highway  net  is  augmented  by  water 
terminals  below  the  DMZ.  Otoe  of  the  largest 
ports,  Dong  Ha.  Is  estimated  to  handle  more 
than  200  tons  of  supplies  a  day. 

To  defend  their  forces  in  the  South  against 
air  attack,  the  North  Vietnamese  have  vastly 
increased  their  air  defense*  By  the  end  of 
July  1973,  they  had  buUt  eleven  surface-to- 
air  missile  sites  near  Khe  Sanh  and  one  near 
Cam  Lo.  Anti-aircraft  regiments,  which 
numbered  nine  at  the  time  cf  the  cease-flre, 
were  Increased  to  twenty-three,  with  nearly 
1,400  guns,  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  North  Vietnamese  also  have  rebuilt  or 
Improved  at  least  twelve  airfields  In  the 
South.  Khe  Sanh  Is  a  good  example.  Its  run- 
way has  been  lengthened  to  5,300  feet  and 
can  accommodate  any  aircraft  In  the  North 
Vietnamese  Air  Force,  including  MlO-21s  and 
11-28  light  Jet  bombers. 

The  permanence  of  conatructlon — head- 
quarters, barracks,  steel  bridges,  hardened 
POL  storage,  pipelines,  hard-surface  roads — 
indictates  that  the  North  Vietnamese  Intend 
to  hold  large  areas  of  South  Vietnam  in- 
definitely. Their  logistic  buUdup — far  beyond 
anything  needed  to  defend  the  areas  they 
now  hold — la  clear  evidence  that  Hanoi  plans 
to  seize  additional  areas  of  South  Vietnam. 

One  question  remains  in  doubt.  When  will 
North  Vietnam's  all-out  offensive  begin? 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  article 
n  of  the  Genocide  Convention  defines 
genocide  as  "acts  committee  with  in- 
tent to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a 
national,  ethnical,  racial  or  religious 
group — ".  Opponents  of  the  treaty  have 
questioned  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "In 
whole  or  in  part."  As  one  opponent  put 
it.  does  it  mean  "driving  five  Chinamen 
out  of  town?" 

The  piuT>ose  of  including  this  phrase 
was  quite  clear.  It  was  to  preclude  any 
argument  that  the  destruction  of  a  siz- 
able percentage  of  a  group  was  not  gen- 
ocide because  members  of  the  group  stUl 
existed.  The  section  on  individual  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation had  this  to  say : 

In  the  context  of  this  Convention,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  distinction  be- 
tween Intent  to  destroy  a  nailonal,  ethnical 
or  racial  or  religious  group  and  intent  to 
destroy  some  Individuals  brtonglng  to  the 
group.  Nothing  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States  since  the  early  Indian  wars  quite  adds 
up  to  genocide  within  the  meaning  of  this 
convention.  If  any  race  riot,  lynching  or 
comparable  event  ever  grew  to  the  scale  ap- 
proaching genocide  as  defined  in  the  Con- 
vention, the  international  obligation  would 
surely  add  nothing  to  the  determination  of 
our  own  state  and  federal  authorities  to 
bring  the  perpetrators  to  fiifi  justice. 

Mr.  President,  the  section  of  individ- 
ual rights  and  liberties  foimd  nothing  in 
the  treaty  that  would  endanger  the  civil 
liberties  of  our  citizens.  They  concluded. 
as  did  the  American  (TIvll  Uaerties  Union, 
that  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  was 
In  the  national  interest.  It  deserves  our 
support. 


FINANCIAL    STATEMENT    BY    SEN- 
ATOR MONDALE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cozisent  that  a  statement  of 
my  estimated  net  worth  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973.  be  printed  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FiNANCUL  STATXMENT  OF   SEMATOE  WALTER  P. 

MoNDALX,  Dec.  31.  1973 
Assets: 

Residence  in  Washington $63  000 

Automobiles 

Oldsmoblle  I \  15^, 

Chevrolet    T "         i[o50 

Cash    In   deposits ►."11         3,513 

Household  and  personal  goods..         C^OOO 

Cash  value  of  life  insurance 5,342 

Personal  contributions  to  Kederal 
Employees  Retirement  System.       25,  627 


Total   assets 1 105,682 

Liabilities:                                            ^^"^^^"^^ 
Mortgage  on  residence  in  Wash- 
ington           35.488 

Miscellaneous   personal   bi^ 1,000 


Bank    loan. 


2,000 


Total    liabilities ,.. 

Estimated  net  worth |.. 


38,488 
67,194 


COOPER-RIVER  REDIVERSION 
PROJECT 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  a  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  City  Council  of  Charleston  on 
March  26  calling  for  immediate  construc- 
tion of  the  Ctooper  River  redlversion 
project.  I  wholeheartedly  concur  with 
the  premises  of  this  resolution,  and  I 
have  been  working  toward  the  same  end. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  presently  re- 
considering its  capability,  and  I  hope  we 
can  move  significantly  into  the  construc- 
tion stage  tills  year.  We  can  save  thou- 
sands of  taxpayers'  dollars  by  completing 
this  project  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

This  project  Is  vital  to  South  Caro- 
lina's economy,  and  I  commend  the 
Charleston  council  for  adopting  this  im- 
portant resolution.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  j 

RESOLtmON     ' 

Whereas,  a  deep  harbor  is  essential  to  the 
economic  well  being  and  everyday  life  of  the 
City  of  Charleston,  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  the 
City  of  Charleston,  and  private  Interests  have 
spent  mUliona  of  dollars  to  construct  facili- 
ties to  handle  commercial  shipping,  other 
types  of  commercial  craft,  and  pleasure  craft, 
and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Kavy  has  spent 
unknown  millions  In  Charleston  on  defense 
facilities  for  this  Nation,  incliHllng  a  nuclear 
submarine  base,  headquarter*  for  the  At- 
lantic Mine  Fleet,  and  faculties  to  maintain 
and  support  all  types  of  Naval  craft,  and 

Whereas,  since  the  construction  of  the 
Santee-Cooper  Project,  the  Cooper  River  and 
Charleston  harbor  annuaUy  silt  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate,  and 

Whereas,  the  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer 
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is  an  enormous  amount  and  growing  every 
year  to  maintain  Charleston's  harbor  at  an 
acceptable  depth,  and 

Whereas,  suitable  areas  to  place  the  dredge 
spoil  to  maintain  the  harbor  are  becoming 
annually  more  difficult  to  find,  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  devised  a  plan  to  divert  the  wa- 
ters from  the  Santee-Cooper  Project  back 
to  the  Santee  River,  and 

Whereas,  If  constructed,  this  Redlversion 
Canal  would  eliminate  substantially  the  an- 
nual cost  of  dredging  Charleston  harbor  and 
the  Cooper  River,  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  essential  for  the  economic 
future  of  this  City  and  this  State  that  the 
Redlversion  Canal  be  funded  by  the  Con- 
gress and  constructed  at  an  eazly  date. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  City 
Council  of  Charleston,  assembled  this  26th 
day  of  March,  1974,  does  support  the  South 
Carolina  State  Ports  Authority  and  others 
la  urging  that  funds  be  appropriated  for 
the  construction  of  the  Redlversion  Canal, 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Charleston 
City  Council  supports  the  Corpe  of  Engineers 
plan  of  development  for  the  Cooper-River 
Redlversion  Project  and  urges  that  con- 
struction on  the  Redlversion  Canal  proceed, 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  members  of  the 
South  Carolina  Congressional  Delegation,  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  to  the 
United  States  Corps  of  Engineers  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  record  of  the  Public  Hearing 
to  be  held  on  this  matter  7:30  pjn.,  April  4, 
1974,  m  Moncks  Comer,  South  Carolina. 
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ADDRESS  BY  COMMANDER  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 

week  the  National  Commander  of  the 

•   American  Legion,  Robert  E.  L.  Eaton, 

made  an  oflBcial  visit  to  South  Carolina. 

During  the  afternoon  of  March  27,  he 
participated  in  a  ceremony  at  the  War 
Veterans  Pavilion  in  Columbia  honor- 
ing E.  Roy  Stone,  Jr.,  a  resident  of 
Greenville  and  one  of  South  Carolina's 
outstanding  citizens.  Roy  Stone  repre- 
sents my  State  on  the  American  Legion 
National  Executive  Committee  and  I 
have  worked  with  him  through  the  years 
on  veterans'  matters.  I  was  pleased  to 
join  with  his  other  friends  throughout 
the  State  in  honoring  this  outstandhig 
member  of  the  American  Legion. 

On  the  evening  of  March  27,  in 
Columbia,  Commander  Eaton  addressed 
a  banquet  meeting  of  the  American 
Legion  and  the  American  Legion  Auxil- 
iary. At  that  meeting  he  made  one  of 
the  finest  speeches  I  have  heaxd  on  the 
need  for  a  strong  national  defense  and  a 
rebirth  of  patriotism  in  America. 

Commander  Eaton  is  uniquely  quali- 
fied to  speak  on  problems  relating  to 
our  national  security.  He  is  a  retired 
Air  Force  general  officer  with  service  in 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict. 
Among  his  decorations  are  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal,  the  Silver  Star 
with  Oak  Leaf  cluster,  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  the  Distinguished  Plying  Cross 
with  cluster,  the  Bronze  Star  and  the 
Air  Medal  with  four  clusters. 

Mr.  President.  General  Baton  has 
demonstrated  a  firm  grasp  of  the  com- 
plexities of  national  defense  needs.  It  has 
been  my  good  fortxme  to  know  this  dis- 
tinguished American  for  several  years. 
He  is  a  man  of  deep  convictl<xis  whose 


leadership  this  year  has  brought  honor  to 
the  American  Legion. 

In  his  Columbia  speech.  Commander 
Eaton  discussed  in  realistic  terms  the 
need  for  America  to  maintain  a  position 
of  strength  from  which  our  Government 
can  negotiate  the  issue  of  peace  in  the 
world.  He  believes,  as  I  do,  that  first  con- 
sideration must  he  given  to  an  adequate 
nuclear  defense  posture.  The  only  vray 
this  can  be  done  is  to  provide  our  strategic 
nuclear  forces  with  the  funds  and  per- 
sonnel to  keep  those  forces  in  fighting 
readiness. 

I  agree  with  General  Eaton  that  there 
are  several  bare  essentials  for  maintain- 
ing our  credibility  in  international  af- 
fairs. We  must  go  forward  with  the  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  the  B-l 
bomber  as  a  replacement  for  the  now 
obsolete  B-52.  We  must  deploy  an  opera- 
tional Trident  submarine  force  as  soon  as 
possible  to  replace  our  aging  Polaris  sys- 
tem. The  Minuteman  system  must  be 
improved  with  contlnuinjg  research  and 
development  on  sidvanced  missiles. 

The  National  Commander  endorsed  the 
total  force  policy,  with  which  I  fidly 
agree,  as  being  the  best  way  to  hold  down 
the  personnel  costs  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
As  he  pointed  out,  a  greater  reliance  on 
our  Reserve  Forces,  in  accordance  with 
the  total  force  policy,  will  not  only  pro- 
vide an  effective  defense  but  will  make 
possible  substantial  savings  in  msiintain- 
ing  an  adequate  defense  structure. 

Commander  Eaton's  remarks  are  rele- 
vant to  many  of  the  problems  we  must 
face  and  overcome  if  we  are  to  survive 
as  a  great  nation.  They  are  the  thought- 
ful and  eloquent  reflections  of  a  man 
deeply  committed  to  his  country  and  to 
the  cause  of  world  peace. 

He  believes,  as  I  do,  that  our  relations 
with  other  countries  must  be  based  on 
strength— that  the  United  States  has  no 
choice  other  than  to  remain  miUtarily 
strong. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  General 
Eaton's  timely  remarks  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record. 
as  f oUows : 
Aw  Addbess  by  Robert  E.  L.  Eaton,  National 

COMMANDZB,  THE  AmEEICAN  LEGION,  COLUM- 
BIA, S.C,  March  27. 1974 

Department  Commander  Wolfe.  Depart- 
ment President  Plsk,  Governor  Morris.  Sena- 
tor Thurmond,  distinguished  guests,  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Legion  and  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  of  the  great  department  of 
South  Carolina.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here 
with  legionnaires  and  ladles  of  the  American 
Legion  AuxUlary.  I  think  I  was  first  touched 
this  evening  by  the  fine  presentation  of  the 
key  to  the  city  by  Mayor  Freeman.  I  have 
been  to  South  Carolina  many  times  and  you 
can  understand  how  I  always  feel  at  home  in 
this  State,  and  I  was  deeply  honored  today  to 
participate  In  the  ceremonies  honoring  that 
great  South  Carolinian.  E.  Roy  Stone,  Jr..  an 
honor  which.  I  think,  was  considerable  and 
momentous,  and  I  thought  It  was  really  a 
great  thing  to  recognize  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen of  your  department.  I  was  honored  to  be 
there,  and  I  think  it  Is  a  meas\ire  of  the  great 
things  that  you  have  here  In  South  Carolina. 

I  am  sure  all  of  you  know  that  our  national 
theme  for  my  legion-  year  as  National  Com- 
mander Is  "be  counted  again." 


In  my  travels  to  various  legion  depart- 
ments, I  have  been  gratlhed  at  the  way  each 
legionnaire  and  member  of  the  auxiliary  has 
been  ready  to  "be  counted  again."  I  have 
seen  it  here  In  South  Carolina  and  I  know 
this  same  spirit  of  dedication  to  Qod  and 
country  prevails  throughout  the  American 
Legion. 

America  today  staitds  in  need  of  the  dedi- 
cated and  devoted  service  that  we  as  veterans 
can  provide.  I  now  caU  upon  the  legionnaires 
and  members  of  the  auxiliary  of  this  great 
department  to  join  with  aU  your  other  legion 
comrades  to  stand  and  "he  counted  again" 
in  service  to  God  and  country. 

You  were  counted  once  as  you  stood  to 
serve  your  country  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  In  the  time  of  war.  America  needs  you 
and  other  concerned  veterans  of  wartime 
service  for  contlnutog  peacetime  service  In 
the  ranks  of  the  legion. 

American  Legion  membership  begins  with 
the  Invitation  to  the  eligible  veterans  to  Join. 
I  Implore  you  to  see  that  every  eligible  vet- 
eran In  this  State  receives  a  timely  and  per- 
sonal invitation  to  Join  In  the  comradeship 
of  the  legion.  We  need  to  do  it  now. 

We  want  this  Invitation  to  go  to  all  eU- 
gible  veterans  with  emphasis  on  the  younger 
veteran.  The  Legion  has  given  g^eat  emphaaia 
to  the  problems  of  the  younger  veteran  In 
recent  years.  Their  rights  and  benefits  under 
a  revised  GJ.  bill  have  been  priority  con- 
cerns of  the  American  Legion  for  years. 

This  was  necessary  action  by  the  Legion 
because  of  the  problems  these  young  men 
and  women  faced  on  return  to  civilian  life. 
Their  war  was  a  dlfllcult  one.  Their  problems 
were  magnified  because  they  did  not  have  the 
unified  support  of  their  countrymen. 

Now  these  new  veterans  are  home.  They 
deserve  the  best  their  country  can  provide  In 
the  way  of  benefits.  The  American  Legion  has 
worked  tirelessly  to  help  Insure  those  bene- 
fits, and  the  young  veteran  can  help  his  own 
cause  by  Joining  forces  with  us.  He  can  help 
us  strengthen  our  "clout"  In  the  Halls  of 
Congress  and  In  the  legislatures  of  our 
States.  This  is  vltaUy  important  to  winning 
approval  for  essential  veterans'  legislation. 
It  Is  where  our  membership  Is  counted  again. 

You  can  assure  each  new  veteran  that  you 
come  in  contact  vrtth  that  the  American  Le- 
gion wlU  continue  Its  efforts  to  further  im- 
prove their  educational  benefits,  and  we  will 
continue  to  do  so  until  the  Legion  is  satis- 
fied that  they  are  adequate. 

Bring  the  new  veteran  Into  the  Legion. 
Make  him  welcome.  Make  viim  active.  Make 
him  aware  that  he  has  a  stake — ^not  only  In 
the  insimng  of  his  benefits — but  In  continu- 
ing to  serve  to  peace  the  Nation  he  fought 
for  In  war. 

Our  recent  Washington  conference  put  us 
currently  on  record  with  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  on  the  problems  not  only  of 
the  Vietnam  era  veteran,  but  of  all  veterans. 
Our  testimony  was  delivered  to  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Veterans*  Affairs  Commit- 
tees. 

We  renewed  our  petition  for  an  aUowance 
of  up  to  $1,000  a  year  for  young  veterans 
continuing  their  schooUng,  to  be  payable 
directly  to  the  institutions  concerned  to  help 
cover  the  costs  of  tuition,  fees  and  books. 
Several  other  congressional  proposals  have 
been  made  but  we  still  consider  ours  to  be 
the  most  equitable  solution.  We  will  pur- 
sue It. 

We  are  asking  tbat  tocome  limitation  for 
purpose  of  determining  eligibility  for  mili- 
tary pension  benefits  be  Increased  to  $3,000 
for  the  single  veteran  and  $4,200  for  those 
with  dependents  to  keep  them  from  losing 
pension  benefits  because  of  Increases  to  so- 
cial security  payment. 

We  are  asktog  further  Increases  to  pension 
benefits  to  refiect  cost-of-Uvlng  Inrrcisnos  *M 
we  let  It  be  known  that  the  10  percent 
monthly  tocrease  of  last  December,  while 
appreciated.  Is  not  adequate. 
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SecnUrr  ot  HMlth.  Education  «nd  Wel- 
tai9  Cmapmr  Wetnbeiser  told  us  in  so  nukny 
irords  thftt  ttw  '^lAQ"  for  Nattonal  Htelth 
Insuivioft  TteuaUaea  iiae  of  ezlsUng  fsclUttaa, 
Uududlng  thMB  of  tlM  Vetonma  Adaiinlstni- 
tlon.  Tfao  Am«fle*n  lieglcm  sees  the  VA  m 
lukTliig  been  created — at  the  Inslstenoe  of 
veterans — for  veterans,  and  we  are  going  to 
continue  our  agtt  to  keep  It  ttmt  avmy. 

While  our  primary  concern  to  for  the  vet- 
eran and  his  family,  we  are  In  step  with  Issues 
that  are  national  and  InterxukUonal  In  scope. 
The  American  Legion  has  always  been 
counted  In  the  cause  of  a  strong  system  of 
national  security  and  forthright  dealings 
with  other  nations.  We  must  "be  counted 
again"  In  these  vltti  areas  of  ovtr  national  life 
for  here  are  the  toys  to  the  preservation  of 
oar  freedom. 

The  American  prisoners  of  war  have  been 
returned  from  Southeast  Asia,  but  the  ac- 
counting for  the  missing  in  action  is  not 
producing  satisfactory  results.  The  legion 
ocmtlnues  to  caH  upon  our  government  to 
bring  aU  possible  pcrtlttoia  and  economic  pres- 
sures to  bear  on  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet 
Cong,  and  their  allies,  tc  carry  out  their  ob- 
ligations concerning  American  servicemen 
missing  In  action  In  Indochina. 

We  si^  realistic  in  this  matter.  We  know 
the  fat/  of  many  cannot  be  determined  be- 
cause ^e  land  and  sea  area  over  which  the 
war  was  fou^t  will  hold  many  secrets  for- 
ever. We  do  ask  that  all  poeslble  measures  be 
taken  to  positively  determine  the  fate  of  as 
many  of  our  men  as  can  be  done.  Our 
country  can  afford  to  do  no  leas  for  the  long 
suffering  families  of  these  men. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin  regarding 
young  men  of  the  Vietnam  era  we  have  some 
different  sentiments  regarding  draft  dodgers 
and  deserters.  We  stand  firm  in  our  oppoel- 
tion  to  amnesty  for  those  people.  We  believe 
every  case  should  be  determined  on  its  own 
merits.  America  owes  much  to  those  who 
served.  America  owes  nothing  to  those  who 
refused  to  serve. 

Throughout  our  66  year  history,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  has  favored  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. Indeed,  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  founding  our  organlattlon  was  the  con- 
cern of  farstgjited  World  War  I  veterans  who 
aaw  the  folly  of  Inadequate  military  pie- 
paredneaa. 

Almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  seems,  pre- 
vailing American  public  sentiment  urges  the 
dismantling  of  the  military  forces  foUowlng 
a  long  period  of  conflict.  This  was  true  fol- 
lowing World  War  I  and  it  Is  true  again 
today  following  the  long  cold  war  years  and 
the  Vietnam  oonlUet. 

General  George  Manhan  called  attention  to 
the  dangers  Inherent  In  this  type  of  let- 
down when,  after  World  War  11,  he  said:  "We 
finish  each  bloody  war  with  a  feeling  of  acute 
revulsloQ  against  this  savage  form  of  hu- 
man b^avlor.  Yet,  on  each  occasion,  we 
confuse  military  preparedneos  with  the  cause 
of  war  and  drift  almost  delltxtrately  into  an- 
other catastrophe.  The  first  thing  we  must 
remember  with  the  end  of  war  is  that  to 
avoid  war  ws  must  remain  militarily  strong." 
(end  of  quote) 

The  existing  ataiospbore  <rf  decreasing  ten- 
sions with  our  oold  war  adversaries  has  also 
had  an  Impact  on  public  opinion  conoem- 
ing  oar  defense  posture.  TIm  doves,  who  are 
always  with  us,  are  dc^ng  their  share  of 
hand-wringing,  and  attempting  to  bring 
about  dlaarmamsnt  even  if  it  must  be  on  a 
unilateral  basis,  their  prime  target  is  the  de- 
fense budget  which  theiy  would  reduce  to  a 
completely  unreasonable  degree  under  the 
guise  of  •Yeuiderlng  prlorttles." 

Ws  tend  to  overtook  the  fkct  that  In  the 
3400  years  of  recorded  history,  there  have 
been  only  308  years  when  a  major  war  has 
not  been  In  prugieaa.  The  conflict  which  de- 
veloped into  major  proportions  In  the  lOddle 
BMt  recently,  appeal*  to  bear  out  the  lessons 
of  history  in  this  regard. 
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The  rationale  for  malnladnlng  a  strong  de- 
fense as  a  national  priority  was  set  forth 
eloquently  soma  years  ago  by  BrltUh  Air 
Chief  Marshall  Slessor,  who  observed:  'Tt  Is 
customary  In  democratic  «ountrles  to  deplore 
expenditures  on  armaments  as  conflicting 
with  the  requirements  of  the  social  services. 
There  Is  a  tendency  to  forget  that  the  most 
important  social  service  that  a  government 
can  do  for  its  people  Is  to  keep  them  alive  and 
free." 

The  American  Legion  from  time  to  time  is 
characterized  as  being  militaristic.  We  view 
our  positions  with  regard  to  national  se- 
cxmty  as  being  realistic.  America  achieved 
greatness  in  the  community  of  nations,  not 
through  weakness,  but  fh>m  a  position  of 
unchallenged  strength. 

Nobody  regrets  more  than  the  American 
Legion  the  fact  that  bitter  warfare  erupted 
again  in  the  Middle  East.  We  flrmly  suj^port 
our  government's  move  to  bring  about  peace 
In  the  area,  but  we  at  the  same  time  called 
upon  our  government  to  provide  arms  and 
other  war  materiel  to  Ismel,  to  inspire  the 
siu^val  of  that  free  and  democratic  nation. 
The  necessity  for  adequate  national  de- 
fense for  America,  to  keep  \ib  In  a  position  of 
unchallenged  strength  frosn  which  oiu*  gov- 
ernment can  negotute,  vnx  brought  into 
sharp  focus  during  the  Middle  East  crisis. 
I'm  sure  most  of  you  are  aware  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Implied  that  thev  might  place 
mUltary  troops  Into  that  region.  America 
through  negotiation  and  by  alerting  our 
armed  forces  against  such  a  move,  was  able 
to  block  any  such  attempt  by  the  Soviets. 

Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  If  America 
would  have  reduced  Its  armed  forces,  and 
unilaterally  withdrawn  its  military  forces 
from  around  the  world,  do  you  think  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  been  willing  to 
negotiate  on  the  question  of  putting  troops 
into  the  Middle  East?  Yon  and  I  know  the 
answer,  but  for  many  Americans,  this  real- 
ization does  not  strike  honae. 

Speaking  of  priorities,  the  American  legion 
believes  that  first  consideration  must  be 
given  to  maintenance  of  an  adequate  nu- 
clear defense  posture.  We  give  our  total  sup- 
port  to  our  strategic  nuclear  forces  and  those 
measures  necessary  to  keep  those  forces  In 
fighting  readiness. 

We  consider  the  early  development  and 
deployment  of  the  B-l  bomber,  as  a  re- 
placement for  the  now  obsolete  B-52,  as  an 
absolute  must. 

We  have  new  evidence  of  a  Soviet  submer- 
ged missile  system  with  a  4,000  mile  range, 
making  imperative  the  deployment  of  an* 
operational  trident  submarine  force  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  to  replace  ovir  aging 
Polaris  system. 

Our  land  missile  element,  the  mlnuteman 
system,  must  be  Improved  and  updated  to 
Insure  Its  survivability  and  effectiveness. 
Older  missiles  must  be  replaced  with  mlnute- 
™anni,  with  continuing  research  and  de- 
velopment action  on  advance  missiles. 

These  are  the  b«ire  essentials  for  main- 
taining United  States  credibility  In  Interna- 
tional affairs.  Don't  think  for  a  minute  that 
had  we  lacked  credlbUlty  la  the  Middle  East 
situation,  we  could  have  been  effective  m 
arranging  a  ceasefire.  Don't  think  for  a  min- 
ute we  will  retain  our  credibility  without  the 
military  force  to  sustain  It. 

While  updating  the  strat«Blc  forces,  we  also 
must  act  to  improve  the  general  purpose 
forces.  We  are  committed  to  continued  de- 
velopment and  procurement  of  the  F-14  and 
F-15  superiority  fighters;  a  return  to  a  posi- 
tion of  naval  superiority  through  the  con- 
tinued Improvement  of  our  surface  and  sub- 
m«Ine  fleet  and  a  modernized  air  defense 
system. 

The  zero  draft  has  contrtbruted  substantial- 
ly to  the  skyrocketing  personnel  costs  of  the 
armed  forces.  The  need  for  updating  weap- 
ons systems  adds  to  the  bvrden.  Increasing 
inflaUon  can  be  expected  to  push  these  costs 


even  higher.  As  an  organization  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  maintaining  peace  through 
preparedness,  the  American  Legion  has  an 
obligation  to  explain  to  tUe  American  people 
the  necessity  for  a  strong  system  of  national 
defense. 

The  American  Legion  endorses  the  total 
force  poUcy  Introduced  by  former  defense 
Secretary  Laird,  as  being  the  \xs.t  available 
solution  for  holding  down  the  personnel  costs 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  This  policy  envisions 
making  the  reserve  forces  an  Integral  part 
of  the  Nation's  ready  force  in  being. 

We  need  look  no  furthar  than  the  recent 
example  of  Israel's  quick  and  effective  mobU- 
Iration  of  reserve  forces  to  cope  with  the  lat- 
est Middle  East  conflict  to  prove  that  It  can 
be  made  to  work.  Sadly,  we  must  report  that 
despite  a  display  of  lip  serWoe.  we  fall  to  see 
vigorous  moves  toward  ImplemenUtlon  of 
this  Idea  by  the  Congress  or  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

We  believe  that  developing  and  using  the 
reserve  forces  in  accordance  with  the  total 
force  policy  will  not  only  provide  an  effective 
defense.  It  Is  without  question  the  most  dol- 
lar effective  approach.  If  the  celling  Is  dollars, 
more  defense  forces  can  be  produced  under 
the  doUar  celling.  If  the  celUng  Is  force  struc- 
ture required,  the  force  catn  be  produced  at 
a  lower  cost.  These  econojnles  are  possible 
because  It  Is  demonstrably  cheaper  to  fund 
reserve  forces,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
personnel  costs  and  maintenance  and  opera- 
tions costs,  than  It  is  to  fund  the  active  force 

In  order  for  the  total  force  policy  to  be  a 
viable,  Uvhxg  thing  we  must  have  a  commit- 
ment to  man  the  force — ^t©  equip  the  force 
anrl  to  train  the  force.  With  regard  to  our 
national  security,  this  is  where  the  American 
Legion  must  carry  on  the  flght  today. 

So  I  ask  you,  my  fellow  legionnaires,  to  "be 
coxmted  again."  "Be  counted  again"  among 
those  who  take  upon  themselves  the  very 
necessary,  although  sometimes  unpleasant 
task,  of  remlndtag  our  countrymen  and  our 
Government  that  vigilance  and  preparedness 
are  part  of  the  price  that  freedom  demands. 

"Be  counted  again"  my  Jrlends,  with  your 
personal  Involvement  m  the  never-ending 
struggle  to  perpetuate  America's  greatness. 
Let  us  continue  our  absolute  Insistence  that 
our  Government's  approach  to  international 
affairs  always  be  from  a  poSlUon  of  strength. 

Tha  voice  of  the  American  Legion  is  a  force 
for  good  In  America  and  It  can  and  shall  be 
heard.  The  voice  of  the  Legion  has  been 
heard,  and  the  influence  of  Its  works  have 
been  felt  throughout  the  Nfctlon  and  around 
the  world  for  65  years. 

A  good  example  of  the  Legion's  voice  on 
the  homefront  Is  our  policy  on  law  and  order. 
The  legion  has  stood  for  law  and  order  for 
65  years.  It  was  one  of  the  basic  points  writ- 
ten Into  the  preamble  to  ovk  Constitution. 

We  have  supported  law  and  order  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  has  always  been  the  poUcy  of 
the  legion  to  support  and  respect  law  en- 
forcement agencies  at  all  letela.  We  particu- 
larly believe  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation Is  and  always  has  been  one  of 
the  prime  factors  In  malntalhhig  the  freedom 
of  America.  We  certainly  pledge  o\ir  con- 
tinuing support  of  the  FBI  and  all  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  one  of  the  great 
missions  of  the  American  Legion  as  a  patri- 
otic organization.  Is  to  fan  the  flame  of  pa- 
triotism. We  need  to  nourish  the  spirit  of 
love  of  country.  We  must  "be  counted  again" 
in  the  effort  to  keep  alive  the  great  rebirth 
of  patriotism  brought  home  to  America  by 
oxa  returning  veterans. 

Those  absolutely  marvelous  men  came 
home  to  the  land  they  loved.  Publicly  and 
proudly  they  reaffirmed  their  love  of  country 
and  Immediately  they  put  to  shame  the  dis- 
senters and  the  protestors  who  had  held 
center  stage  for  all  too  long.  Let's  work  to 
keep  that  newborn  spirit  of  patriotism  alive 
in  all  Americans. 
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I  have  talked  about  a  few  of  the  mighty 
challenges  that  confront  us  as  we  stand  to 
"be  coimted  again"  in  service  to  America. 
When  any  feeling  of  Inadequacy  or  despair 
comes  over  us — ^whenever  the  odds  seem  in- 
surmountable— let  us  remember  once  more 
the  achievements  of  the  returning  prisoners 
of  war.  A  small  handful  of  men  turned  the 
spirit  of  a  mighty  Nation  completely  around 
and  restored  national  pride  to  the  hearts 
of  all  Americans. 

One  of  the  great  problems  In  America 
today  Is  our  failure  to  believe.  We  have  lost 
our  ability  to  believe  In  anything.  Including 
the  sacred  things  that  have  been  so  Im- 
portant In  the  history  of  o\ir  country.  When 
Saint  Matthew  came  to  write  the  gospel  ac- 
cording to  Saint  Matthew,  he  did  not  inves- 
tigate the  matter  by  interviewing  witnesses 
or  collecting  data.  This  happened  some  60 
years  after  the  death  of  our  Lord.  Instead 
he  took  his  disciples  up  into  the  hills  and 
they  fasted  for  three  days  so  that  they  could 
answer  the  question — Do  you  really  believe? 
Today,  do  you  really  believe  m  America? 

Smith  Hempstone  «-rlting  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  stated,  and  I  quote. 

"The  most  serious  crisis  we  face,  both  as 
individuals  and  as  a  nation.  Is  the  one  no- 
body talks  or  writes  aboiit:  We  are  mired  In 
an  age  of  disbelief  which  Is  eroding  our  will 
not  only  to  succeed  but  to  sturvlve. 

"Sons  do  not  believe  fathers,  blacks  do  not 
believe  whites,  stockholders  do  not  believe 
corporate  executives,  the  public  does  not  be- 
lieve the  President  ...  if  any  one  thing 
buUt  this  country  It  was  a  sense  of  self  confi- 
dence, a  perhaps  naive  pride  In  the  past, 
an  almost  certainly  overly  optimistic  faith 
In  the  future. 

".  .  .  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
children  to  dream  ucr  dreams,  to  have  pride 
In  our  past  and  faith  In  our  future.  For 
without  such  dreams,  such  pride,  such  faith, 
we  will  have  no  future." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  has  been  my 
very  great  pleasure  to  be  here  and  be  able 
to  visit  with  members  of  the  American  Le- 
gion and  American  Legion  Auxiliary  of  South 
Carolina.  As  we  leave  to  return  to  our  re- 
spective homes,  let  us  look  to  the  future  in 
a  positive  way.  Let  us  do  so  with  our  faith 
renewed,  our  courage  revitalized  and  our 
strength  restored  as  we  flrmly  resolve  to  "be 
counted  again." 

Thank  you  very  much. 


ESTABLISHING  A  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BRANCH  OFFICE  IN  GEORGE- 
TOWN. DEL. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
5,  1974.  the  Delaware  State  Senate 
passed  a  resolution  asking  the  Delaware 
delegation  in  Washington  to  investigate 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a  social 
security  branch  ofiQce  In  Georgetown, 
Del.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the* 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Besoltjtioh  No.  167 
Memorializing   the    Delaware    Congressional 
Delegation   to   Investigate   the   posslbUlty 
of  establishing  a  Social  Security  branch 
ofttce  in  Georgetown.  Delaware. 
Whereas,  as  of  December  31,  1972.  latest 
statistics  available,  there  were  14,381  benefits 
In  force  in  Sussex  County,  Indicating  the 
foUowlng  breakdown:  ^ 

(a)  Retired  workers 7,  704 

(b)  Disabled  workers 931 

(c)  Dependents  of  retired  workers. .  1,389 

(d)  Dependents  of  disabled  workers  653 


(e)  Survivors    3,660 

(f)  Special  age  72  benefits— 154 

Total   _. 14.881 

And  whereas,  many  of  our  senior  citizens 
under  existing  conditions  must  travel  all  the 
way  to  Dover  to  receive  services,  of  which 
the  above  latest  statistics  reflect  that  a 
vast  majority  of  those  benefits  in  force  are 
considered  our  senior  citizen  popxilation; 
and 

Whereas,  hardships  are  created,  particu- 
larly during  the  current  energy  crlsla.  plus 
the  fact  that  those  who  are  unable  to  drive 
to  Dover  must  rely  upon  their  family  and 
friends  or  public  transportation,  which  in 
many  instances  is  not  available,  particularly 
in  rural  areas  of  Sussex  County;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  most  obvious  that  the  wheels 
of  government  move  rather  slowly,  conse- 
quently, recipients  of  Social  Security  bene- 
fits m\ist  frequent  the  nearest  office  which 
Is  located  in  Dover  to  answer  questions,  sign 
documents,  etc.;  and 

Whereas,  our  senior  citizens,  who  live  in 
many  Instances  on  fixed  incomes  and  whose 
means  or  travel  Is  somewhat  limited,  should 
not  have  to  travel  such  long  distances  to  re- 
ceive services  for  which  they  are  rightfully 
entitled;  and 

Whereas,  the  Medicare,  Medicaid  Programs 
plus  the  Institution  of  Supplemental  Security 
Income  which  went  Into  effect  on  January  1, 
1974,  alone,  all  of  which  affect  the  Indigent 
and  retired.  Is  sufficient  reason  in  itself  to 
warrant  a  branch  office  in  Georgetown.  Dela- 
ware. Now.  therefore: 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  127th 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Delaware 
that  members  of  the  Senate  strongly  urge 
the  Delaware  Congressional  Delegation, 
namely  Senators  William  V.  Roth,  Jr..  Joseph 
R.  Btden  and  Representative  Pierre  S.  du- 
Pont.  IV,  to  inveetlgate  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  Social  Security  branch  office 
in  Georgetown,  Delaware,  to  serve  the  citizens 
of  Sussex  Coimty  rather  than  have  them 
travel  to  Dover.  Delaware,  to  transact  Social 
Security  business. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Members 
of  the  Congressional  Delegation  Incorporate 
a  copy  of  this  Resolution  Into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  or  Into  the  record  of  any  com- 
mittee hearings  that  may  relate  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
memorial  be  mailed  to  Senators  William  V. 
Roth,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  R.  BIden  and  Repre- 
sentative Pierre  S.  duPont,  IV,  at  their  Sen- 
ate and  House  offices  In  Washington.  D.C. 


DAN  PARKER 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Jack  An- 
derson, one  of  the  Nation's  most  persist- 
ent and  effective  investigative  reporters, 
is  not  known  for  lavishing  praise  on  pub- 
lic officials.  Therefore,  when  he  takes  the 
time  and  space  to  give  credit  to  a  public 
official,  that  official  must  be  doing  his  job 
extraordinarily  well. 

In  the  Washington  Merrj-Go-Round 
column,  published  in  the  V/ashington 
Post.  March  21, 1974,  Anderson  draws  at- 
tention to  the  excellent  job  being  done  by 
Dan  Parker  as  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
My  ctvn  Information  confirms  Anderson's 
positive  assessment  of  Dan  Parker's  per- 
formance to  date. 

So  that  all  our  colleagues  will  note 
Anderson's  comments  about  Dan  Park- 
er's work.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
part  of  the  column  which  pertains  to  Dan 
Parker  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ABLX    AlCXaiCAN 

The  foreign  aid  program,  whose  blunder- 
ing overseas  gave  Its  representatives  the 
nickname  "Ugly  American."  offered  refrigera- 
tors to  the  Eskimos,  built  sawmills  m  coun- 
tries where  there  were  no  forests  and  shipped 
toothpaste  to  nations  whose  people  had  no 
tooth  brushes. 

But  last  September,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion persuaded  Dan  Parker,  head  of  the 
Parker  Pen  Co..  to  take  charge  of  foreign  aid. 
Parker  Impressed  Congress  with  his  back- 
ground and  mtelllgence. 

Since  his  takeover,  he  has  begun  quietly  to 
straighten  out  the  problem-plagued  agency. 
It  is  too  early  yet  to  pronounce  his  reforms 
successful.  But  increasmgly.  the  Ugly  Ameri- 
can is  becoming  known  as  the  Able  American. 

Or  as  one  old-line  bureaucrat,  referring  to 
the  cumbersome  agency,  told  us:  "The  mon- 
ster has  been  harnessed." 


DEATH  OF  LAWRENCE  PHELPS 
TOWER 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a 
deep  feeling  of  loss  that  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  death  of 
Lawrence  Phelps  Tower. 

Mr.  Tower's  distinguished  career  was 
devoted,  in  large  measure,  to  providing 
his  countrymen  with  a  more  profound 
understanding  of  the  American  flag,  its 
symbolic  meaning,  its  origins,  its  signifi- 
cance to  the  history  of  our  country. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  working  closely 
with  Mr.  Tower  for  many  years  on  leg- 
islation to  help  protect  the  dignity  of  our 
flag.  Ln  this  respect  I  was  coauthor  of  the 
present  law.  providing  for  appropriate 
safeguards,  with  Mr.  Tower's  cousin,  the 
distinguished  Senior  Senator  from  Texas. 

Lawrence  Tower  carried  out  careful 
research  on  the  history  of  our  flag,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  "The  Untold 
Story  of  Our  Flag,"  which  he  wrote,  was 
the  result  of  15  years  of  study  and  con- 
tained a  wealth  of  information  on  our 
flag's  origins.  Mr.  Tower  traced  these 
back  almost  200  years  before  American 
independence.  He  believed  that  the 
striped  design  had  its  origins  on  English 
frigates  which  sank  the  Spanish  Armada 
in  1588. 

In  keeping  with  his  scholarly  and  pa- 
triotic concerns,  Mr.  Tower  served  as 
president  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  as  secretary  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Colonial  Wars.  He  was  governor 
of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Clergy  and  a 
board  member  of  the  Mayflower  Society. 

Mr.  Tower's  life  Is  an  exceptional  ex- 
ample of  individual  dedication.  I  admired 
his  patience,  his  perseverance  and  his 
ideals.  I  feel  the  personal  loss  of  an  old 
friend. 

I  am  sure  I  can  speak  for  other  Sena- 
tors in  extending  to  his  widow  and  to  his 
daughter  our  heartfelt  sympathy  and  our 
high  regard. 


EXORCISING  THE  ANTI-PSRO 
•      DEVILS 

Mr.  BEa^T'JETT.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day. I  described  for  the  Senate  some  of 
the  progress  being  made  in  implement- 
ing the  professional  standards  review 
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legislation  which  I  sponsored.  My  re- 
marks Included  extensive  excerpts  from 
the  Finance  Committee  report  on  H.R.  1 
as  a  means  of  refreshing  memories  with 
respect  to  the  overwhelming  arguments 
In  favor  of  enactment  of  the  PSRO 
ameiulment. 

As  I  noted  yesterday,  the  PSRO  legis- 
lation was  designed  to  afford  practicing 
physicians  at  local  levels  the  opportu- 
nity, on  a  voluntary  and  publicly  ac- 
countable basis,  to  undertake  review  of 
the  medical  necessity  and  quality  of  care 
provided  under  the  $25  bllUon  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  prcnnised  yesterday  to 
provide  the  Senate  with  specific  and  de- 
tailed responses  to  the  allegations,  dis- 
tortions, half-truths,  misrepresentations 
and  downright  hypocrisy  which  have 
characterized  an  almost  imparalleled 
campaign  against  the  professional  stand- 
ards review  program. 

That  campaign  of  vilification  has  been 
conducted,  in  the  main,  by  three  orga- 
nizations, each  representing  and  appar- 
ently speaking  In  behalf  of  overlapping 
segments  of  medicine.  These  three  groups 
are  the  Council  of  Medical  Staffs,  the 
American  Association  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  and  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  these  orga- 
nizations do  not  speak  for  sJl  doctors — 
but  only  some  physicians.  In  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  negativism  and  shrill  hyper- 
bole of  the  CMA.  AAPS  and  the  AMA, 
hundreds  of  State  and  local  medical  so- 
ciety sponsored  organizations  have  ap- 
plied or  are  in  the  process  of  E^splying 
for  formal  PSRO  status.  These  construc- 
tive elements  in  medicine  are  pursuing 
active  PSRO  roles  in  behalf  of  many 
thousands  of  practicing  physicians. 

T^ere  is  a  curious  and  noticeable  simi- 
larity to  the  allegations  directed  against 
PSRO  by  the  trio  of  opponents.  The 
American  Medical  Association  recently 
assumed  for  Itself  the  lead  role  in  prop- 
agandizing these  themes  of  the  Council 
of  Medical  Staffs  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The 
AMA's  contribution  to  distortion  and 
misrepresentation  took  the  form  of  a 
public  relations  kit  entitled  "PSRO— 
Ddeterlous  Effects." 

As  one  might  expect,  the  AMA  kit  in- 
cludes "canned"  editorials  for  local  news- 
papers, but  its  high  point  is  a  speech  "for 
general  use"  entitled:  "Exorcising  the 
Devil  from  PSRO."  The  speech  title  says 
It — the  text  matches  the  title  in  terms 
of  objectivity  and  scientific  Inquiry.  The 
generalized  allegations  contained  in  the 
speech  do  run  the  gamut  of  the  stuff  that 
has  been  leveled  against  PSRO. 

PSRO  is  a  complex  law.  It  is  complex 
because  it  deals  with  a  highly  sensitive 
area  and  effort  was  made,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  to  assure  chapter  and  verse 
clarity  in  the  statute.  There  has  been  a 
faOure  by  its  oiqjonents  to  can  attention 
to  the  onerous  alternatives  to  PSRO 
which  are  already  on  the -statute  books 
aoid  which  stand  ready  to  operate  in  the 
absence  of  PSRO.  I  have  attached  as  an 
appendix,  references  to  those  other  pro- 
visions in  present  law.  One  exanu>le  is 
the  abortive  proposal  by  the  Secretaiy  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  re- 


quire prior  approval  on  all  elective  medi- 
care and  medicaid  hospital  admissions. 
The  authority  for  that  requirement  lay 
in  non-PSRO  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  This,  of  course,  is  apart 
from  the  drastic  and  almost  radical  legis- 
lative proposals  to  control  medical  prac- 
tice which  are  waiting  in  the  wings  and 
which,  of  course,  I  do  not  support. 

The  volimtary  nature  of  PSRO  estab- 
lishment and  participation  by  practition- 
ers in  an  area  should  also  be  stressed. 
Where  they  choose  not  to  do  so,  the  com- 
munity of  physicians  in  an  area  are  not 
required  in  any  way  to  undertake  a 
PSRO  operation.  PSRO  is  an  (^portunlty 
for  professional  self-coDtrol  which  may 
be  declined. 

I  will  try  to  respond  to  the  principal 
allegations  which  have  been  raised  by 
advocates  of  PSRO  repeal.  Before  doing 
so,  it  might  be  helpful  to  note  that  all  of 
the  review  activities  which  a  PSRO  is 
expected  to  imdertake  were  generally  au- 
thorized under  the  Social  Seciirlty  Act 
prior  to  the  PSRO  legislation.  Our  mo- 
tive in  enacting  PSRO  was  to  give  prac- 
ticing physicians  priority  in  undertaking 
this  activity  rather  than  utilizing  bu- 
reaucrats and  insurance  comi>any  per- 
sonnel to  review  care  provided  under  the 
$25  billion  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  propose  to  lay  the 
AMA's  "devil"  to  rest.  I  trust  that  the 
Senate  will  bear  with  me  during  the 
course  of  my  extensive  response  to  the 
anti-PSRO  allegations.  A  substantial 
amount  of  time  and  effort  was  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  detailed  and  spe- 
cific answers.  It  is  my  hope  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  others  will  find 
these  remarks  helpful  in  placing  a  vitally 
necessary  and  significant  statute  in 
proper  perspective. 

ALLEGATIOK : 

"A  law  of  such  conBequence  should 
have  been  written  with  a  proportionate 
amount  of  forethought.  But  the  fore- 
thought was  meager.  It  is  the  law  itself 
that  was  a  creature  of  impulse — as  its 
background  makes  clear." 
answer: 

The  professional  standards  review  leg- 
islation was  the  product  of  years  of  effort 
representing  the  input  and  testimony  of 
many  individuals  and  organizations.  Its 
genesis  was  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation's own  PRO  proposal  which  they 
asked  me  to  consider  Introducing  in  early 
1970. 

In  fact,  this  amendment  was  before 
the  public  from  July  1970,  when  I  first 
announced  my  intention  to  introduce 
the  legislation,  to  October  of  1972 
when  it  became  law.  It  was  the  sub- 
ject of  extensive  public  testimony  in 
hearings  before  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee in  1970  and  1971— including  testi- 
mony from  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, the  Council  of  Medical  Staffs 
and  the  American  Association  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons — and  it  was  also 
testified  to  during  the  course  of  overall 
health  insurance  hearings  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
1971.  It  was  formally  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  form 
of  HJl.  7182.  a  bill  "to  amend  the  Social 
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Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organizations."  That  bill,  in  many  re- 
spects similar,  and  in  olShers  identical  to 
mine,  was  sponsored  by  Congressmen 
Devdje  and  Betts.  Mr.  Betfcs  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cmnmittee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  It  was  passed  Iswice  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  as  an  amendment  to 
appropriate  social  security-medicare 
bills,  twice  by  the  full  Senate — including 
Senate  rejection  by  a  vote  of  18  to  48  of  a 
specific  amendment  by  Senator  Cmiiis 
of  Nebraska  to  delete  the  PSRO  pro- 
visitxi— €ind  it  was  considered  and  ap- 
proved by  a  conference  committee  of 
both  Houses  and  finally  signed  by  the 
President  into  law  was  PUbllc  Law  92-603 
on  October  30, 1972. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  was  sub- 
ject to  much  discussion  in  the  health 
care  field.  It  might  be  an  interesting  ex- 
ercise to  total  up  the  column  inches  in 
the  AMA  News — the  we^y  newspaper  of 
the  AMA — which  were  devoted  to  PSRO 
from  August  of  1970  to  October  of  1972. 

The  AMA's  own  "Medical  Background- 
er" on  PSRO's  legislative  history  con- 
tains the  following  statements : 

Senator  Wallace  Bennett  of  Utah  used  the 
AMA  concept  as  a  base  and  developed  the 
PSRO  Program.  A  basic  difference  between 
the  AMA  and  Bennett  approaches  was  that 
under  PSRO,  a  State  medical  society  could 
not  be  the  reviewing  agency.  Rather,  a  new 
organization  must  be  created." 

AMA  had  other  objections:  The  require- 
ment for  advance  approval  of  admissions  to 
hospitals  for  elective  jurgery,  national 
"norms"  of  health  care,  aionetary  fine  for 
violations  of  certain  provisions  and  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  rocords  of  patients 
and  physicians.  The  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee modified  PSRO  in  each  of  these  areas  to 
at  least  som.e  degree."  (emplbasls  supplied) 

Mr.  President,  the  AMA's  own  words 
leave  very  little  to  the  imagination. 
Basically,  what  they  waaited  they  could 
not  have — ^the  formal  and  legal  vesting  of 
PSRO  responsibilities  with  State  medical 
societies.  That  would  have  been  highly 
inappropriate  in  a  publio  program  utiliz- 
ing public  trust  funds. 

ALUEGATIOV 

The  law  requires  development  and  ap- 
plication of  "norms  of  cafe"  which  would 
lead  to  "cookbook  medicane." 

ANSWEB 

Here  is  another  area  where  private 
health  insurers  and  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  adminl'-.trators  had  been  apply- 
ing their  own  criteria  of  eare — almost  al- 
ways retrospectively — in  determining 
whether  to  approve  or  disapprove  a  claim 
for  payment.  In  contrast^  the  PSRO  leg- 
islation seeks  to  substitute  professlon- 
allv  developed  norms  and  parameters  of 
care  which  are  the  product  of  the  work  of 
practicing  physicans  in  the  area.  It 
seems  a  far  more  acceptable  approach  to 
have  the  community  of  physicians  in  an 
area  determine  these  factors  than  for 
them  to  be  the  province  oif  an  anonjmious 
insiu"ance  company  or  Government 
bureacuracy.  Further,  virtually  all  of 
these  parameters  will  be  known  to  the 
community  of  doctors— who  have  de- 
veloped and  approved  them.  The  effect 
of  this  should  be  to  virtually  end  the 
retroactive  denials  of  payment  under 
medicare  and  medicaid. 
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The  statute  does  not  speak  to  a  single 
norm  or  way  of  treatment  as  the  defini- 
tive and  only  type  for  which  payment  will 
be  made.  Rather,  it  refers  to  the  "range 
of  norms"  acceptable  to  the  PSRO  for  a 
given  diagnosis.  Section  1156 (fo)  states: 

Such  norma  with  respect  to  treatment  of 
particular  illnesses  or  health  conditions  shaU 
Include  (In  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary)  —  (1)  the  types  and  extent  of 
the  health  care  services  which,  taking  into 
account  differing  but  acceptable  ynodea  of 
treatment  and  metfioda  of  organiMing  and 
delivering  care  are  eonaidered  uHthin  the 
range  of  appropriate  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  such  illness  or  health  condition,  coTisistent 
with  professionally  recognized  and  accepted 
patterns  of  care,  (emphasis  supplied) 

This  acceptable  range  may  well  include 
patterns  of  care  which  serve  to  decrease 
the  concern  with  and  incidence  of  "de- 
fensive medicine."  Further,  and  of  great 
importance.  Is  the  fact  that  these  norms 
and  parameters  are  only  checkpoints — 
developed  by  the  practitioners  them- 
selves— related  to  age  and  diagnoeis 
which  simply  serve  to  establish  reason- 
able points  at  which  the  attending  doctor 
should  indicate  the  need  for  continued 
care  or  service  or  why  certain  services 
were  not  provided.  Assuming  the  PSRO 
approves  care  beyond  these  checkpoints, 
it  would  be  paid  by  medicare  and  medic- 
aid without  each  case  being  second- 
guessed  by  carriers,  intermediaries,  or 
State  agencies.  Ihls  would  replace  the 
use  of  arbitrary  7th  day,  12th.  or  18th 
day  kind  of  review  unrelated  to  age  or 
diagnosis  which  has  obtained  in  the  pro- 
grams heretofore.  It  sdlows  a  physician 
to  explain  to  another  practicing  phy- 
sician— rather  than  those  same  carriers 
or  intermediaries — why  his  patient  needs 
certain  care  and  treatment. 

The  alternative  to  appropriate  profes- 
sionally developed  checkpoints  in  deter- 
mining reasonableness  for  payment 
with  public  funds  is  to  have  no  reference 
points,  which  obviously  Is  an  untenable 
Dosition.  The  PSRO  manual,  just  re- 
leased, has  two  sections  which  put  this 
all  in  perspective : 

In  each  of  Its  review  activities  th«  PSRO 
win  use  norms,  criteria,  and  standards  which 
are  useful  In  Identifying  possible  instances 
of  misutlllzatlon  of  health  care  services  or 
of  the  delivery  of  care  of  substandard  qual- 
ity. The  PSRO  is  responsible  for  the  initial 
development  and  on-going  rnodiflcation  of 
the  criteria  and  standards  ana  the  selection 
of  the  norms  to  be  used  in  its  area.  While 
PSRO's  will  structure  themselves  In  many 
ways  to  perform  these  duties,  the  overall  re- 
sponsibility for  the  development,  modifica- 
tion and  content  of  rujrms,  criteria  and 
standards  rests  with  the  PSRO.  (emphasis 
supplied) 

Norms,  criteria,  and  standards  should  be 
used  in  each  type  of  PSRO  review.  They 
should,  at  least,  be  used  for  the  Initial  screen- 
ing of  cases  to  select  those  cases  requiring 
more  in-depth  review.  In-depth  review  should 
be  performed  by  peers  using  a  combination 
of  more  detailed  norma,  criteria  and  stand- 
ards and  an  assessment  of  a  patient's  individ- 
ual clinical  and  social  situation  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  Institution  In  which  care  Is 
provided,  (emphasis  supplied) 

And  as  the  Finance  Committee  stated 
in  its  report  on  PSRO : 

Neither  should  the  use  of  norms  as  check- 
points nor  any  other  activity  of  the  PSRO,  be 
used  to  stifle  innovative  medical  practices  or 
procedures.  The  intent  Is  not  conformlsm  In 


medical  practice — the  objective  is  reasonable- 
ness. 

Resolution  56  approving  the  develop- 
ment of  PSRO  norms  was  adopted  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  at  its 
Clinical  Convention  in  1972.  That  reso- 
lution is  as  follows : 

No.  56  SPBcnriCATioN's  poe  Development  of 
Norms  for  Care,  Diagnoses,  and  Treat- 
ment 

house  action  :   adopted 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation supports  the  development  of 
"norms"  for  medical  care  as  stated  in  Pub- 
lic Law  92-603  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  "professionally  developed  norms  of  care, 
diagnoses  and  treatment,  based  upon  typical 
patterns  of  practice  in  Its  regions,"  provided 
such  "norms": 

1.  Have  a  content  which: 

a.  Recognizes  the  separate  concern  for  cost 
and  quality. 

b.  Recognizes  that  medical  care  often  deals 
with  patient  problems  rather  than  specific 
diagnoses. 

c.  Recognizes  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
multiple  problems  in  a  single  patient. 

d.  Recognizes  the  uniqueness  of  Individ- 
ual patients. 

e.  Recognizes  the  fact  of  regional  varia- 
tions in  medical  care  patterns,  e.g.,  differ- 
ences In  avaUablllty  of  facilities  and  services. 

2.  Have  a  structure  which : 

a.  Is  developed  by  organized  medicine. 

b.  Has  major  input  from  national  and 
regional  specialty  societies. 

c.  Is  acceptable  to  the  practicing  physician 
at  the  regional  level. 

3.  Are  applied  so  as  to: 

a.  Be  useful  for  assessment  of  professional 
performance. 

b.  Recognize  deficiencies  In  medical  care 
in  order  to  Identify  appropriate  areas  for 
continuing  education. 

c.  Assure  continuing  evaluation  and 
amendment  of  the  "norms"  by  the  medical 
profession. 

The  AMA's  resolution  is  completely  In 
agreement  with  the  language  and  intent 
of  the  PSRO  statute  and  report. 

AIXEGATION 

The  PSRO  program  would  violate  con- 
fidentiality of  patient  records. 

ANSWEB 

Private  health  Insurers,  such  as  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield,  have  been  reviewing 
medical  records  for  many  years — long  be- 
fore PSRO  and  long  before  medicare. 
Granted,  that  review  has  not  always  been 
done  discreetly  nor  confidentially.  The 
PSRO  legislation,  however,  in  contrast, 
has  specific  statutory  safeguards  designed 
to  safeguard  patient  Identity  and  con- 
fidentiality. First,  section  1155(a)  (4) 
states  that  each  PSRO  shall  utilize — 

...  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable  In 
such  patient  profiles,  methods  of  coding 
which  will  provide  maximum  confidentiality 
as  to  patient  Identity  and  assure  objective 
evaluation. 

Second,  section  1166  Is  entitled  "Pro- 
hibition Against  Disclosure  of  Informa- 
tion," and  reads  as  follows: 

(a)  Any  data  or  Information  acquired  by 
any  Professional  Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tion, In  the  exercise  of  Its  duties  and  func- 
tions, shall  be  held  in  confidence  and  shall 
not  he  disclosed  to  any  person  except  (1)  to 
the  extent  that  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  or  (2)  In  such 
cases  and  under  such  circumstances  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulations  provide  to  as- 
sure adequate  protection  of  the  rights  and 
Interests  of  patients,  health  care  practitioners 
or  providers  of  health  care. 


(b)  It  shall  be  unlatcful  for  any  person  to 
disclose  any  such  information  other  than  for 
such  purposes,  and  any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shaU,  upon  con- 
viction, be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  and 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
both,  together  with  the  costs  of  prosecution. 
(Emphasis  supplied) 

PSRO  was  developed  building  upon  the 
PRO  proposal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  The  AMA's  legislative  pro- 
posal did  not  contain  any  specific  pro- 
visions directed  toward  safeguarding 
confidentiality. 

The  PSRO  statute — section  1155(a)  (1  > 
and  section  1155(b)  (3)  specifically  limit 
review  activities  and  access  to  records  to 
Social  Security  Act  health  care  pro- 
grams— namely,  medicare  and  medicaid. 

The  provision  authorizing  access  to 
medicare  or  medicaid  patient  records  in 
a  physician  s  ofiBce  is  a  residual  authority 
intended  to  be  exercised  only  in  highly 
unusual  or  exceptional  situations — cer- 
tainly not  routinely.  For  example,  a 
PSRO  may  have  reason  to  believe  that  in 
a  given  case,  substantial  discrepancies 
may  exist  between  the  services  indicated 
£is  provided  on  a  claims  form  and  those 
actually  provided.  It  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  the  OfiBce  of  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  in  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  developing  extensive  gtiide- 
lines  on  the  maintenance  of  confidential- 
ity, including  material  spelling  out  the 
intent  that  this  access  to  records  in  an 
office  is  limited  to  highly  unusual  or  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  as  delineated  in 
the  guideline. 

ALLEGATION 

The  costs  of  PSRO  review  will  out- 
weigh any  savings. 

ANSWER 

Appropriate  professional  review  mech- 
anisms do  cost  substantially.  However, 
the  experience  with  the  operating  PSRO 
prototypes — such  as  those  in  Colorado. 
New  Mexico.  Utah,  and  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  Counties  in  California — evi- 
dences substantial  cost  savmgs  above  the 
costs  of  the  review  process  itself — apart 
from  considerations  of  enhanced  quality 
of  care — as  well  as  establishing  the  fact 
that  the  review  activities  do  not  require 
inordinate  or  unjustified  requirements  on 
physician  time. 

Of  course,  the  Government  Is  already 
spending  a  significant  amount  on  review 
activities  in  medicare  and  medicaid.  As 
the  PSRO's  assume  full  responslbiUty, 
those  other  review  activities  would  ter- 
minate with  commensurate  cost  offsets 
against  PSRO  expenses.  Considering  the 
$25  billion  now  spent  on  medicare  and 
medicaid,  the  cost  of  PSRO  review  efforts 
\vill  be  relatively  small. 

ALLEGATION 

Under  the  law,  fines  may  be  Imposed 
upon  a  physician  and  these  fines  ■will 
have  a  stultifying  effect  on  medical  prac- 
tice. 

ANSWER 

In  actuality,  the  law  does  not  contain 
any  provision  calling  for  fines.  The  orig- 
inal Bennett  amendment  did  include 
a  provision  authorizing  fines,  but  that 
was  dropped  subsequently.  The  PSRO 
statute  does  contain  a  provision  allow- 
ing the  local  doctors  to  recommend  a  se- 
ries of  sanctions  on  a  physician  who  fla- 
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grantly  or  conatotently  orders  or  renders 
services  which  are  either  unnecessary  or 
of  imim>per  quality.  Under  sections  1862 
and  1903  of  the  Social  Security  Act^ 
non-PSRO  sections — the  Secretary  has 
the  authority  to  suspend  a  i^sldan 
from  the  programs.  Under 'the  PSRO  pro- 
vision, the  local  physicians  themsdves, 
rather  than  the  Secretary,  would  have 
the  authority  to  recommend  appropriate 
sanctloos.  These  sanctions  could  either 
be  suspension  or.  if  they  decided  a  less 
severe  sanction  was  called  for.  they  could 
recommend  repayment  by  the  practi- 
tioner of  the  actual  costs  paid  by  the 
Oovemment.  not  to  exceed  $5,000,  if  ex- 
cessive services  had  been  rendered.  It 
would  be  dlfBcult  to  ccmstruct  an  effec- 
tive peer  review  law  which  had  no  sanc- 
tions— such  as  the  recovery  provision — 
since  the  local  physicians  would  then 
have  no  way  to  deal  with  an  improper 
sittiation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  I  have 
dealt  with  the  principal  allegations  of 
the  PSRO  <H>P06itlon.  During  the  next 
week  or  so,  I  shall  have  more  to  say  to 
the  Senate  concerning  additional  positive 
developments  with  respect  to  professional 
standards  review. 

Bfr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  listing  of  the  principal  review 
provisions  In  the  Social  Security  Act — 
other  than  professional  standards  re- 
view— be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  listing 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo. 
as  follows: 

PsiNciPAi.  Oenxral  and  Spccitic  Pbotisions 
or  Social  Sbctteitt  Ac?r  (Otbzb  Than 
PSRO  Pkotisions  or  Law)  Attthobizzno 
AND  Rbquisino  Rsvizw  AcTivrnxs 

I.    ACCESS   TO    KKC<MU)g   AND    OTHZX    DATA 

Utdicare 
IntermecUarlee— Section  18ie(a)  (2)  (B)  . . . 
"to  make  such  audita  of  the  records  of  pro- 
Ttden  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that 
proper  payments  are  made  under  this 
part  .  .  ." 

Carriers— Section  184a(a)(l)(C)  ...  "to 
make  such  audita  of  the  recrards  of  providers 
of  serrices  as  may  be  necessary  to  asstire  that 
proper  payments  are  made  under  this 
part  .  .  ." 

Afedicoid 

Section  1902(a)  (27)  .  .  .  "provide  for  agree- 
ments with  every  person  or  Institution  pro- 
viding services  under  the  State  plan  under 
which  such  institution  or  person  agrees  (A) 
to  keep  such  records  as  are  necessary  fully  to 
disclose  the  extent  of  the  services  provided 
to  Individuals  receivlnug  assistance  under 
the  State  plan,  and  (B)  to  fiimlsh  the  State 
agency  with  such  Information,  regarding  any 
payments  claimed  by  such  person  or  Institu- 
tion for  providing  services  under  the  State 
plan,  as  the  State  agency  may  from  time  to 
time  request  .  .  ." 

n.  CBNCaAI.  REVIEW  aBQUnnCXNTS 

Medicare 
Sectlcm  1863(a)(1)  .  .  .  "Notwithstanding 
any  other  provisions  of  this  title,  no  payment 
may  be  made  under  part  A  or  part  B  for  any 
expenses  Incurred  for  Items  or  services — (l) 
which  are  not  reasonable  or  necessary  for  the 
diagnosis  or  treatment  of  Ulness  or  injury  or 
to  Improve  the  fimctlcming  of  a  malformed 
body  member  .  .  ." 

MeAUsaid 

Section   l»oa(a)(30)    .   .   .  "provide  such 

methods    and    procedures    relating    to    ttie 

utUlsation  of,  and  the  payment  for,  care 

and  aerrice  available  under  the  plan  (in- 


cluding but  not  limited  to  utilization  review 
plans  provided  for  in  Section  1903(1)  (4))  as 
may  be  necessary  to  safeg:uard  against  un- 
necessary utilization  of  such  care  and  serv- 
ices and  to  assure  that  payment  (Including 
payments  for  any  drugs  provided  under  the 
plan)  are  not  In  excess  of  reasonable  charges 
consistent  with  efficiency,  economy  and 
quality  of  care  .  .  ." 

m.  STATKWIDK  PROCKAW  aZVIEW  TEAMS 

Medicart 
Section  1862(d)  (4)  .  .  .  "(4)  For  the  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1)  (B)  and  (C)  of  this 
subsection,  and  clause  (F)  of  section  1866(b) 
(2),  the  Secretary  shall,  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  State  and  local  professional 
societies,  the  appropriate  carriers  and  inter- 
mediaries utllixed  in  the  administration  of 
this  title,  and  consumer  representatives  fa- 
miliar with  the  health  needs  of  residents  of 
the  State,  app>oint  one  or  more  program  re- 
view teams  (composed  of  physicians,  other 
professional  personnel  in  the  health  care 
field,  and  the  consumer  representatives)  In 
each  State  which  shall,  among  other  things — 

(A)  undertake  to  review  such  statistical 
data  on  program  utilization  as  may  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary. 

(B)  submit  to  the  Secretary  periodically,  as 
may  be  prescribed  In  regulations,  a  report  on 
the  results  of  such  review,  together  with  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  thereto. 

(C)  undertake  to  revlow  particular  cases 
where  there  is  a  likelihood  that  the  person 
or  persons  furnishing  services  and  supplies  to 
Individuals  may  come  within  the  provisions 
of  p>aragraph  (1)  (B)  and  (C)  of  this  subsec- 
tion or  clause  (F)  of  section  186e(b)  (2) ,  and 

(D)  submit  to  the  Secretary  periodically, 
as  may  be  prescribed  In  rogtUatlons,  a  report 
of  cases  reviewed  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(C)  along  with  an  analysis  of,  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to,  such  cases." 

IV.    AlTTHOaiTT    TO    ST7SPKKD    PRACTrnONESS 
AND    PBOVUBES 

Medicart 

Section  1862(d)  (1)  ...  "No  payment  may 
be  made  under  this  title  with  respect  to  any 
item  or  services  furnished  to  an  individual  by 
a  person  where  the  Secretary  determines  un- 
der this  subsection  that  auch  person —  .  .  . 
(C)  has  furnished  services  or  supplies  which 
are  determined  by  the  Secretary,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  membors  of  the  appropri- 
ate program  review  team  ,  .  .  who  are  physi- 
cians or  other  professional  personnel  In  the 
health  care  field,  to  be  substantially  In  ex- 
cess of  the  needs  of  indivlduas  or  to  be  harm- 
ful to  Individuals  or  to  be  of  a  grossly  In- 
ferior quality. 

(2)  A  determination  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  subsection  shall  be  effective 
at  such  time  and  upon  such  reasonable  no- 
tice to  the  public  and  to  ttie  person  furnish- 
ing the  services  Involved  ss  may  be  specified 
In  regulations.  Such  determination  shall  be 
effective  with  respect  to  services  furnished  to 
an  individual  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  such  determination  (except  that  In  the 
case  of  Inpatient  hospital  services^  posthoe- 
pital  extended  care  servlcea,  and  home  health 
services  such  determination  shall  be  effec- 
tive In  the  manner  provided  In  section  1866 
(b)  (3)  and  (4)  with  respect  to  terminations 
of  agreements),  and  BhaB  remain  In  effect 
until  the  Secretary  finds  and  gives  reason- 
able notice  to  the  public  that  the  basis  of 
auch  determination  has  been  removed  and 
that  there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  It 
will  not  recur." 

Medicaid 

Section  1903(1)  .  .  .  "ntyment  imder  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  made  ...  (2)  with  respect  to  any  amount 
paid  for  services  fumlshod  under  the  plan 
after  December  31,  1872,  by  a  provider  or 
other  person  during  any  period  of  time.  If 
payment  may  not  be  made  under  title 
ZVni  with  respect  to  servtcee  furnished  by 


such  provider  or  person  during  such  period 
of  time  solely  by  reaaMi  of  a  determination 
by  the  Secretary  tmder  aectloa  1863(d)  (1)  or 
imder  dauae  (D) ,  (B) .  or  (F)  of  sectloci  1886 
(b)  (2)   .  .  ." 

OENKKAI.    ATJTHOUTT    OF    BSCKKraXT    TO    USUI 
EECniATIONS  AND  ASSUSS  COKFUAMCX 

Social  aecwrttn  aetprograma 
Section  1102  .  .  .  mt»  Soorotary  of  the 
Treaaury,  the  Oeeretary  d(  Labor,  sad  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
respectively,  abaU  make  axtd  publlali  such 
rules  and  regulatlona,  not  Inconatatant  wtth 
this  Act,  as  may  be  neooaaary  to  tbe  effldent 
admlnlatratlon  of  the  functk»s  with  ythVih. 
each  la  charged  under  thla  Aet." 
Medictert 

Section  1871  .  .  .  "The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulatUms  as  may  be  neceaaazy 
to  carry  out  the  admlnlatnitlon  of  tha  In- 
aiirance  programa  tinder  ttUa  title  .  .  ." 


WARNING  ON  OPIUM  POPPY 
CULTTVATXON 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the  past 
few  weeks,  there  have  been  a  few  articles 
in  the  press  saying  that  the  Tuiiash  Gov- 
ernment has  officially  informed  the  U.S. 
Government  that  it  will  probably  again 
permit  the  cultivation  of  the  opium . 
poppy.  The  Turkish  Oowmment  ordered 
the  ban  on  poppy  growing  In  July  of  1971. 
This  was  in  exchange  for  a  promise  of 
$35  million  in  aid  from  the  United  States. 
To  date,  only  $15  million  has  been  paid. 
This  aid  was  to  compensate  the  Turkish 
Government  for  legitlmftte  export  losses 
and  to  develop  programs  to  replace  the 
income  lost  by  the  farmers.  Poppy  farm- 
ers are  estimated  at  about  100,000. 

The  political  situation  has  changed 
since  1971.  The  new  Turkish  Premier, 
Bulent  Ecevit,  ran  on  a  platform  that 
advocated  the  resumption  of  ix>ppy  grow- 
ing. Mr.  Ecevit  has  since  said  that  al- 
though he  planned  to  allow  cultivation, 
he  would  impose  strict  controls,  pre- 
sumably on  the  export  market.  In  1971, 
the  United  States  encouraged  the  ban- 
ning of  poppy  because  supposedly  90  per- 
cent of  the  heroin  readhing  the  United 
States  addicts  originated  in  Turkey.  It 
Is  believed  that  Mr.  Ecevit's  decision  may 
be  based  on  internal  Turkish  political 
pressures.  When  the  ban  was  imposed  in 
1971,  by  Premier  Nihat  Erlm,  a  military- 
backed  government  was  in  power.  The 
current  government  wldch  claims  to  be 
"democratic"  insists  VaeX  the  ban  was 
imposed  without  seeking  "citizens'  views." 
Turkish  citizenry  would  probably  not 
voluntarily  agree  to  the  banning  of -one 
of  their  most  traditional  agricultural 
products. 

At  this  stage,  the  Turkish  poppy  is  still 
a  nonissue.  Unfortunately,  opium  poppy 
cultivation  has  been  re$umed,  in  south- 
west Turkey.  Reports  say  that  45  acres 
liave  already  been  sowh  on  state  farms 
and  that  many  thousands  of  private 
farmers  are  awaiting  permission  to  re- 
sume cultivation.  The  problem  lies  in  the 
fact  that  even  with  limited  cultivation, 
there  will  be  black  market  smuggling  of 
the  drug — opium.  I,  for  one,  do  not  want 
to  see  it  in  our  Nation's  cities  and  towns 
again  to  the  degree  that  it  was  sold  and 
used  previously. 

Drug  trafficking  is  a  lucrative  business. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  take  a  strong 
stand  to  convince  the  Turkish  Govern- 
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ment  that  they  must  take  strong  meas- 
ures to  control  the  export  of  opium 
poppy  to  smuggling  rings. 

In  areas  of  foreign  policy,  it  is  very 
delicate  for  the  Congress  to  enunciate  its 
disapproval.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  I  am  totally  opposed  to  the  possible 
relntroduction  of  processed  opium  or 
heroin  from  Turkish  sources  into  the 
United  States.  In  the  event  that  it  is,  I 
would  support  the  cutoff  of  all  foreign  aid 
to  Turkey.  To  some,  this  may  represent 
unwarranted  interference  In  Turkish 
domestic  affairs.  I  contend,  however,  that 
their  actions  may  directly  affect  our  very 
constituents. 

The  U.S.  attorney  in  Delaware,  Ralph 
Kell,  Informs  me  that  the  hercdn  prob- 
lem is  "now  imder  control"  because  the 
amount  of  opium  imported  is  so  low, 
therefore  making  the  heroin  purity  as 
low  as  2  to  2  percent.  In  the  event  the 
imported  quantity  increases  again,  the 
rise  in  the  rate  of  addictioA  virill  increase 
again.  This  problem,  of  course,  would  not 
be  limited  to  Delaware. 

Mr.  President,  Turkey,  I  realize  is  not 
the  only  source  of  opium,  but  we  should 
do  whatever  we  can  to  discourage  pro- 
duction, whatever  its  numerical  impyor- 
tance. 

SST 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  review  the  subject  of  super- 
sonic transports.  This  is  a  particularly 
appropriate  moment,  because  the  energy 
crisis  has  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  the 
decision  of  Congress  to  terminate  Amer- 
ican SST  funding. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  originated 
the  SST  project,  but  its  genesis  was  very 
much  the  product  of  the  whole  cold  war 
struggle.  In  the  late  1950's,  the  Soviet 
Sputnik  had  stunned  Americans,  and  the 
drive  was  on  to  vindicate  our  national 
prestige  and  prove  our  continued  techno- 
logical superiority.  When  John  Kennedy 
assumed  office,  he  proposed  two  national 
objectives  toward  these  ends:  An  Amer- 
ican on  the  Moon  before  the  end  of  the 
decade  and  the  development  of  a  super- 
sonic transport. 

Although  proposed  in  the  same  spirit, 
there  were  manifest  differences  between 
these  two  projects.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  only  means  of  achieving  the  first  goal 
was  through  direct  involvement  of  the 
Federal  Government.  This  was  not  nec- 
essarily true  for  the  supersonic  transport. 
Further,  the  spinoff  benefits  of  the  space 
program  were  likely  to  be  extremely 
significant.  The  SST  project,  by  contrast, 
held  little  promise  for  the  development 
of  new  technology.  In  any  event,  the 
President  placed  a  $750  million  limit  on 
CSovemment  expenditure  for  the  SST. 

At  the  time  of  the  proposal,  and 
through  the  1960's,  there  was  strong  sup- 
port for  SST  development  both  in  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  at  large.  I  myself 
was  an  early  supporter  of  the  project, 
taking  too  much  on  its  face  ttie  argu- 
ments presented  to  me  by  the  adminis- 
tration. However,  after  an  intensive  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  SST,  and  espe- 
cially Its  economic  effects,  I  changed 
my  position,  and  I  became  a  staunch  op- 
ponent of  the  program  as  then  conceived. 
By  the  time  Congress  called  a  halt  to 


federally  fimded  SST  development  in 
March  of  1971,  the  Government  had  al- 
ready spent  in  excess  of  $1  biUion.  There 
were  a  number  of  good  reasons  for  ter- 
mination, not  the  least  of  which  was 
cost.  The  $1.3  billion  expenditure  had 
gone  exclusively  for  research  and  de- 
velopment and,  although  private  fhianc- 
iiig  was  stipulated  for  production,  there 
was  little  likelihood  in  1971  that  it  would 
be  forthcoming,  thus  requiring  substan- 
tial further  Federal  financing.  One  top 
airline  executive  advised  me  that  in  his 
judgment  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  to  invest  up  to  $20  billion 
in  the  project  to  see  it  through 
production. 

The  Government  hsui  initiated  the 
SST  project  and  offered  it  to  the  com- 
panies on  a  contract  basis.  Consequent- 
Ij',  there  was  little  corporate  risk  in- 
volved. If  the  companies  fulfilled  their 
contracts  they  were  paid,  but  there 
were  no  performance  guarantees,  nor 
did  the  contractors  have  the  principal 
worry  about  a  possible  market  for  the 
craft.  They  simply  paid  10  percent  of 
the  cost  and  the  Government  paid  the 
remainder. 

The  usual  Incentives  that  make  a  bus- 
iness venture  constantly  adjust  to  the 
market  outlook  were  absent.  A  Govern- 
ment research  and  development  pro- 
gram, albeit  one  contracted  out,  is  not 
a  reliable  place  to  build  a  plane  that  has 
to  survive  the  market  test. 

To  assess  why  there  was  no  real  market 
demand  for  the  SST,  it  was  necessary 
to  examine  the  project  from  the  airlines 
point  of  view.  To  begin  with,  a  fully 
equipped  SST  had  a  proposed  price  tag 
in  excess  of  $50  million,  which  is  twics 
the  price  of  a  fully  equipped  Boeing 
747.  Yet,  this  amoimt  purchases  a  craft 
with  approximately  100  seats,  less  than 
one-third  the  seating  capacity  of  a  747, 
and  a  range  much  shorter  than  present 
jets,  a  mere  3,000  to  3,500  miles. 

The  airUne  industry,  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  such  a  dubious  bargain,  was 
already  in  considerable  financial  diffi- 
culty. Its  debt-to-asset  ratio  was  ap- 
proximately 80  percent.  In  1970,  the 
three  major  transatlantic  airlines,  po- 
tentially the  primary  SST  customers, 
lost  a  total  of  $130  million.  Adverse  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  recent  years  coupled 
with  sharp  competition  from  the  char- 
ters resulted  in  a  general  decline  in  the 
average  fares  paid  by  customers  in  the 
heavily  traveled  North  Atlantic  sector. 
Above  all,  there  was  no  indication  that 
a  large  demand  for  speedier  but  costlier 
transatlantic  flight  existed. 

In  short,  removing  the  program  from 
the  market  context  resulted  in  forcing 
supply  suid  presuming  demand.  It  sub- 
stituted hard  sell  for  hardheaded  busi- 
ness sense. 

Aside  from  these  practical  market  con- 
siderations that  made  the  airlines  them- 
selves skeptical  about  the  SST.  I  had  a 
basic  philosophical  objection.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  no  business  pasdng 
for  a  plane  that  Is  strictly  for  commercial 
use  and  private  profit.  That  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  private  sector.  The  only  rea- 
son the  Government  assumed  the  cost 
of  SST  development  was  that  private 
flmancing  was  not  forthcoming.  The  de- 


cision of  private  investors  not  to  proceed 
with  the  SST  should  have  been  allowed 
to  stand.  It  is  their  role,  not  the  Govern- 
ment's to  assess  the  viability  of  a  com- 
mercial venture. 

Related  to  these  economic  considera- 
tions was  the  question  of  national  pri- 
orities. Three  years  ago  we  argued  that 
the  Nation  could  ill  afford  an  expensive 
project  to  provide  speedier  interconti- 
nental flight  for  those  few  able  to  afford 
the  inevitably  higher  SST  fares,  esti- 
mated to  be  40  percent  over  flrst-class 
fares.  Priority  items  which  at  that  time 
were  being  slashed  or  underfunded  in- 
clude housing,  health  services,  educa- 
tion, labor  training,  and  clean  water. 
While  all  these  areas  remain  of  great 
importance,  in  this  age  of  energy  short- 
age, urban  mass  transit  becomes  another 
important  national  priority  as  does 
stepped-up  research  and  development 
costs  to  increase  future  energy  sources. 
The  entire  concept  of  the  SST  was  a  cruel 
hoax  when  we  consider  the  transporta- 
tion needs  of  the  bulk  of  our  people,  espe- 
cially low  income  groups  in  our  cities, 
who  have  had  to  endure  antiquated  and 
underflnanced  mass  transit. 

There  were  also  serious  environmental 
threats  posed  by  the  SST.  The  question 
of  the  effect  of  the  nitrous  oxide  in  the 
SST's  exhaust  on  the  ozone  level  In  the 
stratosphere  remains  unresolved.  Injec- 
tion of  additional  nitrous  oxide  might 
well  cause  depletion  of  the  ozone  level, 
permitting  undesirable  ultra\iolet  radia- 
tion to  reach  Earth.  Were  this  to  occur, 
serious  climatic  effects  could  result. 

Noise  dilution  was  a  more  immediate 
environmental  danger.  The  noise  level 
of  the  SST  was  set  at  115  decibels,  which 
was  higher  than  the  maximum  permitted 
for  new  subsonics  by  FAA  regulations. 
This  decibel  coimt  made  a  cruising  SST 
as  noisy  as  the  noisiest  existing  subsonic 
craft. 

The  sonic  boom  inherent  in  the  accel- 
eration and  deceleration  of  a  supersonic 
craft  represented  a  still  more  ominous 
problem.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
the  miUtary  has  paid  substantial  damage 
claims  as  a  result  of  sonic  booms.  Con- 
struction of  new  shigle  dwellings  would 
have  to  be  avoided,  according  to  a  reli- 
able estimate,  as  far  as  9  miles  aws^r 
from  metropolitan  airports  where  there 
were  100  SST  takeoffs  per  day.  Further- 
more, schools,  hospitals,  churches,  the- 
aters, and  auditoriums  within  this  radius 
would  be  incompatible  with  such  a  noise 
level. 

For  these  reasons,  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles  banned  SSTs  from 
landing  at  their  airports.  This  action  was 
followed  by  Congressional  legislation  pro- 
hibiting supersonic  fhght  over  United 
States  territorj-.  This  meant  that  an  SST 
would  have  to  decelerate  to  subsonic 
level",  to  avoid  sonic  booms  over  land.  To 
cruise  at  a  subsonic  speed,  it  would  cost 
an  SST  three  times  the  fuel  a  747  or 
similar  plane  would  require. 

In  the  midst  of  an  energy  crisis  of  as 
yet  undetermined  length  and  severity, 
the  fuel  aspect  of  the  SST  assumes  great 
significance.  The  SST  critics  who  warned 
us  3  years  ago  about  the  need  for  fuel 
conservation  seem  prophetic  tods^. 
There  are  other  chilling  figures  in  this 
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regard.  The  Anglo-French  Concorde 
bums  nearly  four  times  the  fuel  per  pas- 
senger-mile as  an  efficient  wide  body 
subsonic  like  the  747.  Just  to  give  some 
idea  as  to  the  amount  of  fuel  we  are  dis- 
cussing, if  the  output  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
oU  strike  of  approximately  12  billion 
barrels  of  crude,  one  of  the  largest  depos- 
its of  crude  oil  known,  were  all  refined 
Into  Jet  fuel,  a  fleet  of  500  SSI's  would 
consume  the  entirety  in  less  than  two 
decades.  Apart  from  all  the  foregoing 
drawbacks,  these  figures  alone  demon- 
strate just  how  undesirable  an  ongoing 
S8T  program  would  be  at  this  time. 

Broadly  speaking,  commitment  to  an 
American  SST  production  program  would 
have  been  most  harmful  In  view  of  the 
fuel  shortage,  and  the  attendant  cut- 
backs in  fuel  allocation  to  the  airlines 
ahd  the  number  of  conventional  jets 
now  groimded  because  of  the  fuel  short- 
age. If  we  now  had  a  fleet  of  SSI's,  they 
would  all  probably  have  been  grounded. 
And,  apart  from  tbe  fuel  problem.  It  is 
highly  unlikely  that  there  would  be  a 
sufDdent  number  of  travelers  willing  to 
pay  the  higher  SST  fares  in  this  time 
of  economic  dislocation.  These  projec- 
tions assume  that  the  airlines  actually 
would  have  purchased  any  SST's,  an 
assumption  that  the  Concorde  experience 
to  date  would  hardly  bear  out. 

Rejecting  the  SST  has  also  served  to 
prevent  further  distress  for  the  airlines 
and  airline  manuf  actiu^rs,  thereby  keep- 
ing them  in  the  private  sector.  As  I  have 
already  Indicated,  their  financial  situa- 
tion was.  and  remains,  precarious. 

The  economic  effects  of  continuation 
of  the  project  would  not  have  ended  with 
the  airlines  and  manufacturers.  The 
Government  would  have  had  to  borrow 
100  percent  of  the  funds  required  for  the 
project,  spurring  the  already  overwhdm- 
ing  pace  of  inflation,  especfaOly  in  the 
area  of  interest  rates.  This  would  have 
caused,  for  example,  a  further  dropofT 
in  new  housing  construction,  with  all  Its 
accompansring  economic  consequences. 
Briefly  stated,  had  the  Congress  voted 
to  continue  SST  fimding.  our  already 
serious  economic  problems  would  have 
been  further  exacerbated. 

The  British  and  French  experience 
with  the  Concorde  Is  particularly  in- 
structive. I  ask  imanlmous  c(»isent  that 
two  articles,  one  from  the  February  17 
Washington  Post  and  one  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 20  Washington  Post,  on  the  prob- 
lems experienced  with  the  Concorde  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  to  date, 
after  very  large  expenditures  by  both 
governments,  only  nine  firm  sales  have 
been  made— Ave  for  British  Airways, 
four  for  Air  Prance.  Both  these  airlines 
are.  of  course,  state  owned. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  the  British  and 
French  have  apparently  reached  an 
agreement  to  cut  back  SST  production 
to  4  or  5  a  year.  There  Is  a  proposal  to 
add  fuel  tanks  to  the  craft  to  Increase 
Its  range  by  173  miles.  This  modification 
would  reduce  transatlantic  passenger 
loads  ltx>m  (»ie  hundred  to  eighty.  As  a 
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consequence  of  these  recent  decisions,  at 
least  1,000  of  the  9.000  Concorde  work 
force  will  be  laid  off.  Most  British  and 
French  taxpayers  wish  they  had  never 
heard  of  the  project.  Tlie  prestige  fac- 
tor Is  zero. 

It  is  quite  clear  from  the  foregoing 
that  the  termination  of  the  U.S.  SST  3 
years  ago  was  a  most  wise  decision  by 
the  Congress.  It  would  have  been  most 
unwise  for  us  to  go  ahead  pumping  tax 
dollars  into  this  gas-guzzling  financial 
albatross. 

Exhibit  I 
[Prom  the  Washington  PoBt.  Feb.  17.  1974] 
French  Ctjt  Back  Concorde  Ou'iyut 
(By  Jonathan  C.  Randal) 
Paub,  Pebruary  16.— Paoed  with  vlrtuaUy 
zero  sales  prospects,  Pranoe  has  reluctantly 
decided    to    cut    back    construction    of    the 
Pranco-Brltlsh  Concorde  supersonic  airliner 
and  to  scrap  production   of  a  short-range 
twin  jetliner. 

The  agonizing  decisions— an  admission  of 
faUure  for  the  most  controversial  of  Oaulllst 
prestige  projects— were  taken  at  a  special 
meeting  last  Thursday  with  Prime  Minister 
Pierre  Messmer  and  Ave  of  his  ministers  In 
attendance. 

The  government  said  nothing  would  be 
announced  until  next  week. 

Out  of  deference  for  British  Involvement 
In  an  election  campaign,  the  planned  cut- 
back In  Concorde  production — and  a  sug- 
gested $90  mUUon  modification  to  boost 
range  by  adding  extra  fuel  tanks— is  not 
Ukely  to  be  annoimced  untU  after  the  Feb  28 
British  voting  date. 

The  government  of  Prime  Minister  Ed- 
ward Heath  has  favored  cutting  back  Con- 
corde production  to  four  a  year  since  only 
nine  solid  sales  have  been  made — five  for 
British  Airways,  four  for  Air-Prance.  These 
state-owned  airlines  had  little  choice  In  the 
matter. 

Prance  had  been  demanding  production 
of  eight  planes  annually,  but  Is  expected  to 
accept  as  few  as  six  In  th«  knowledge  that 
a  Labor  Party  victory  might  signal  British 
wUllngness  to  scrap  the  whole  project  de- 
spite the  punitive  damages  provided  for  un- 
der the  contract. 

The  sudden  official  French  realism  about 
Concorde's  shaky  commercial  future  followed 
years  of  self-congratulatory  pronouncements 
without  much  doubting  from  press  and 
politicians,  contrary  to  the  frequent  expres- 
sions of  doubt  In  Britain. 

First  concrete  signs  of  the  French  govern- 
ment's change  of  heart  came  earlier  In  the 
month  when  a  supposedly  secret  report  of 
Gen.  Rene  Bloch,  head  of  Prance's  rocket 
testing  center,  was  leaked  to  the  press. 

It  suggested  that  a  fuel  tank  modification 
could  be  Incorporated  oa  the  Concorde, 
starting  with  the  tenth  plane,  and  coiUd 
add  a  vital  173  mUes  to  Its  mnge — enough  to 
answer  sales  objections  by  major  companies, 
but  apparently  reducing  transatlantic  pas- 
senger loads  from  100  to  80.  Lufthansa,  the 
West  CJerman  flag  carrier,  Japan  Air  Lines 
and  Branlff  had  refused  to  buy  the  Concorde 
on  groxmds  of  insufflclent  payload  and/or 
range. 

A  more  ambitious  Bloch  suggestion, 
amounting  to  building  a  brand  new  airplane 
costing  as  much  as  $400  mlDlon,  called  for  a 
10  per  cent  Increase  In  engine  thrvut  but 
requiring  8  per  cent  more  wing  area. 

Nothing  apparently  could  be  done  to  Im- 
prove the  16  aircraft  now  under  construction 
except  for  the  added  fuel  tank. 

That  more  ambitious  option  was  believed 
rejected  at  the  high-level  maetlng. 

Left  unsolved  were  such  major  problems 
as  the  Concorde's  Inability  to  meet  UJ3. 
nolM  standards.  Its  fuel  consumption  per 
paaaenger   running   at   four  times   that   of 


jumbo  jets,  and  fares  recently  estimated  at 
15  to  20  per  cent  more  than  the  original 
quotations. 

Another  embarrassment  was  a  decision  to 
scrap  production  of  the  liiO-fieat,  750-mUe 
range  Merciire  after  the  initial  production 
run  of  only  10  planes. 

BuUt  by  Dassault -Breguet,  the  builders  of 
military  aircraft — such  as  the  Mirage,  the 
writeoff  costs  were  reported  to  be  In  the 
$120  million  range. 

Air  Inter,  the  Internal  French  alrimes.  was 
the  only — and  reluctant — ctistomer  of  the 
Mercure,  which  found  the  competition  too 
tough  from  established  DC-9a  and  Boeing 
727s  and  737s.  Air  Inter  Is  demanding  a  state 
subsidy  to  fly  the  Mercure. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  French  officials 
have  blamed  their  aerospace  industry's  prob- 
lems on  unfair  American  competition  tak- 
ing the  successive  forms  of  clumping  Vietnam 
war  surplus  aircraft,  devalued  dollar  prices 
and  cheap  financing. 

Consequences  of  the  government  decialona 
were  expected  to  result  In  th«  laying  off  of 
at  least  1,000  of  the  9,000  Concorde  work 
force  In  TovUouse.  The  writeoff  of  the  Mer- 
cure was  not  likely  to  h&ve  much  adverse 
employment  effect  since  Dassault -Breguet 
has  plenty  of  orders  for  helicopters  and  mili- 
tary aircraft  at  Its  Istres  plant  In  southern 
Prance. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  20,  1974J 
Concorde  Cura&CK 

Paris. — The  French  government  confirmed 
Its  desire  to  cut  back  produQtlon  of  the  Con- 
corde supersonic  airliner  to  foiu-  or  five  a 
year,  but  announced  plans  for  a  slightly 
longer  range  version  In  hopes  of  Increasing 
flagging  sales  Interest. 

In  what  constituted  a  sedous  setback  for 
Oaulllst  dreams  of  becoming  a  major  civilian 
aircraft  manufacturing  power.  Transport 
Minister  Yves  Ouena  also  conceded  that 
sales  and  options  for  the  medium-range  air- 
bus were  well  below  those  hlttierto  published. 

Also  the  minister  told  a  news  conference 
that  no  more  government  funds  would  be 
spent  on  the  short  range  Morcure  airliner. 


THE  BINKIN  RESERVE  STUDY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
national  president  of  the  Reserve  Oflacers 
Association,  Rear  Adm.  B.  Hayden  Craw- 
ford of  Tulsa  recently  made  a  public 
statement  on  the  BInkIn  Reserve  study. 

In  his  remarks  Admiral  Crawford 
highlighted  some  key  points  in  stating 
his  position  that  the  BInikIn  study  was 
misleading  and  vague. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Tulsa  Dally  WorI4,  Jan.  22,  1974] 

TuLaA  Adiorai.  Blasts  Study  Suogxstinc 

Cttts  in  Rkskrvks 

A  civilian  research  organization  says  the 
military  Reserves  and  National  Ouard  could 
be  cut  by  one  third  without  lose  to  combat 
readiness. 

The  president  of  the  Reserve  Officers  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  warned  further 
force  reductions  could  meaa  "disaster"  for 
the  UJ3. 

The  study,  by  senior  analyst  Martin  Blnkln 
of  the  Brookings  Institution,  said  as  much  as 
an  annual  $1.4  bllUon  could  be  saved  by  re- 
ductions In  both  forces,  which  together 
spend  $4.4  billion  a  year. 

Rather  than  trying  to  kee>  up  900,000  re- 
servists and  guardsmen.  8U(^  forces  should 
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be  boned  to  create  a  combat  force  caoable  of 
quick  reaction,  tbe  study  says. 

"I'm  very  dlnppolnted  In  the  report,"  com- 
mented B.  Hayden  Crawford,  Tulsa  attorney, 
a  rear  admiral  In  the  UJS.  Naval  Reserve  and 
BOA  president. 

"Our  reserve  forces  were  cut  In  Congreaa 
last  year  to  a  critical  point.  It  woTild  be 
detrimental  to  tbe  country  to  cut  them  any 
more."  Crawford  predicted  both  forces  would 
'■unanimously  oppose"  the  report's  findings. 

The  ROA,  a  70,000  member  organization 
composed  of  reserve  officers  from  all  military 
services,  was  chartered  by  Congress  to  sup- 
port a  military  policy  that  provides  adequate 
military  security,  and  encourages  Oongren 
to  provide  necessary  funding  for  tbe  national 
defense. 

He  said  recruiting  and  training  centers  are 
already  being  merged  where  feasible,  but  he 
objected  to  merging  reserve  units.  He  noted 
that  naval  reaervlsts  are  now  used  as  "con- 
tributory services." 

He  asserted  the  statement  on  weekend 
training  areas  was  "mlaleading"  and  vague, 
saying  all  reservists  train  on  a  regular  basis, 
some  one  night  a  week. 

Blnkln  thinks  If  his  suggestions  are  im- 
plemented there  would  be  a  manpower  sav- 
ing of  310,000  men  In  addition  to  60,000 
men  in  the  active  mUitary  force. 

Discussing  further  mai^xnrer  reductions, 
Crawford  said,  "Soviet  Bueaia  has  3  million 
men  in  active  service,  we  have  2.2  million. 
They  have  a  strong  reeerve,  they're  increas- 
ing their  navy.  Communist  China  is  worlElng 
to  develt^  nuclear  capability. 

"Why?  That's  my  question.  This  is  no  time 
for  us  to  reduce  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  our  guard  and  reeerve.  This  would  put  our 
political  leaders  in  a  position  where  they 
could  not  negotiate  from  strength. 

"If  that  should  happen  we  could  very  easily 
lose  the  United  States."  Crawford  aald. 

Rather  than  offering  expensive  recruiting 
Inducements  of  higher  pay  and  benefits  to 
Increase  current  shortages,  the  emphasis 
should  be  on  quality.  Blnkln  said,  aeeertlng 
sizable  forces  are  often  maintained  because 
of  local  and  political  pressures. 

On  the  contrary.  Crawford  said,  "the  em- 
phasis in  the  guard  and  reeerve  today  Is 
already  on  quality  and  combat  readiness.  To 
reduce  reserve  forces  further  would  be  to  re- 
duce the  quality  and  combat  readiness.  If 
the  purpose  is  to  save  money,  the  reserve 
and  guard  could  be  abolished,  and  even  act- 
ing forces  abolished,  which  obviously  would 
Invite  national  disaster." 

The  study  recommends  Implementations 
of  a  decade-old  idea  of  merging  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  headquarters,  training 
and  recruiting  facilities;  Integration  of  some 
Army  Reserve  units  Into  a  "hybrid"  division 
of  five  active  combat  divisions  and  iislng 
naval  reservists  to  work  on  overhauling  ships, 
thus  reducing  the  active  military  force. 

The  study  says  alMut  60  per  cent  of  re- 
serve combat  units  have  no  weekend  train- 
ing areas,  most  of  which  are  located  in  big 
cities. 


CASUALTIES  OF  THE  WORKPLACE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President: 
According  to  recent  estimates  there  were 
at  least  390.000  new  cases  of  disabling  oc- 
cupational disease  In  the  United  States  each 
year  .  .  .  [TJhere  may  be  as  many  as  100.000 
deaths  per  year  from  occupationally  caused 
diseases. 

These  alarming  words  of  foimer 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Elliot  Richardson  refiect  the 
theme  of  part  IV  of  Paul  Brodeur's  series 
of  articles  entitled.  "Annals  of  Industry: 
Casualties  of  the  Workplace."  The 
article,  which  appears  In  the  Nov«nber 
19.  1973,  Issue  of  the  New  Yorker  maga- 


zine, Is  an  excellent  study  of  Industrial 
health  and  safety,  and  is  worthy  of  the 
Senate's  attention. 

In  the  article,  Mr.  Brodeur  reviews  the 
history  of  health  standards  pertaining  to 
industrial  exposure  to  toxic  materials 
such  as  asbestos.  It  was  not  imtil  1970, 
^en  Congress  passed  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act,  that  any  signif- 
icant legislative  action  was  taken  to 
protect  our  Nation's  workers  from  work- 
place hazards.  And  it  was  not  until  June 
6,  1972,  that,  over  strong  Industry  pro- 
test, a  safety  standard  was  created  for 
asbestos  fibers.  To  say  the  least,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  investigations  have  re- 
vealed that  cancer  accounts  for  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  the  excess  deaths 
among  asbestos-Industrial  workers  and 
that  even  slight  exposure  has  been 
proven  to  cause  asbestosls,  mesothe- 
li(Mna,  and  other  malignant  tumors,  the 
1972  ruling  was  long  overdue. 

The  article  also  explores  the  potential 
conflict  between  governmental  regula- 
tion and  the  attempts  of  industry  to  sup- 
press medical  data.  The  article  reveals 
how  deeply  the  tentacles  of  the  medical 
industrial  complex  have  penetrated  the 
workings  of  the  j3ovemment  in  matters 
relating  to  industrial  disease.  Dr.  Irving 
J.  Sellkoff.  the  director  of  the  Moimt 
Sinai  School  of  Medicine's  Environ- 
mental Science  Laboratory,  has  predicted 
that— 

Tens  of  thousands  of  workera  would  die 
because  of  the  Inadequate  regulatlonB  Issued 
by  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
and  .  .  .  that  if  the  Administration  showed 
the  same  disregard  for  essential  precaution 
In  setting  standards  for  other  toxic  sub- 
stances we  face  an  ui^iaralleled  disaster  to 
the  working  people  of  our  country. 

Throughout  Mr.  Brodeur's  article  are 
alarming  examples  of  industry's  efforts 
to  hinder  the  development  of  safe  work- 
ing conditions,  to  hide  the  facts  about 
industrial  disease,  and  to  prevent  State 
job-safety  agencies  from  taking  effective 
action.  The  article  represents  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  state  of  occupational 
safety  and  health  enforcement  In  this 
country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled,  "Annals  of  Industry:  Cas- 
ualties of  the  Workplace,"  by  Mr.  Paul 
Brodeur  from  the  November  19,  1973, 
Issue  of  New  Yorker  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Annals    of   Indttstrt;    Casualths    or   tks 
Workplace 

iv.  no  tangible  efyec'r  on  sales  and  earnings 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  Congress  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  promul- 
gate mandatory  standards  for  exposure  to 
toxlo  materials,  so  that  no  employee  would 
suffer  diminished  health  or  life  expectancy  as 
a  result  of  his  work  experience— a  consider- 
able undertaking,  since  American  workers 
were  being  exposed  to  thousands  of  toxic 
subetances,  and  since  federal  standards,  often 
inadequate,  existed  for  fewer  than  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  them.  Of  aU  the  Industrial 
hasarda,  none  was  conaidered  to  be  taan 
serious  than  occupational  e^qweure  to  as- 
bestos. Indeed,  mortality  studies  conducted 
by  Dr.  ITvlng  J.  Sellkoff,  the  director  of  the 
Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine's  Knvlron- 


mental  Sciences  Laboratory,  and  by  Dr.  E. 
Cuyler  Hammond,  vice-president  for  epide- 
miology and  statlsttca  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  Indicated  that  one  out  of  every  five 
deaths  among  asbeetos-lnsulation  wcx'kers  In 
the  United  Statea  was  due  to  lung  cancer; 
that  Almost  one  out  of  every  ten  deaths 
among  these  men  was  due  to  mesothelioma, 
an  Invariably  fatal  tumor  of  the  linings  of 
tbe  chest  or  abdomen  which  rarely  occurs 
without  some,  even  If  slight.  expKssure  to 
asbestos:  that  another  one  out  of  ten  deaths 
among  them  was  due  to  asbestosls,  which  is 
scarring  of  the  lungs  resulting  from  inhala- 
tion of  asbestos  fibres;  and  that  almost  half 
of  the  men  were  dying  of  some  form  of  asbes- 
tos disease.  In  ^Ite  of  these  findings,  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  insulation 
workers  constituted  only  a  fraction  of  the 
total  work  force  exposed  to  asbestos,  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  on  the  problem  untU  Decem- 
ber of  1971.  At  that  time,  under  Intense  pres- 
sure from  the  AJ'J^.-CJ.O.'s  Industrial  Union 
Department — an  organization  representing 
labor  unions  with  several  million  members 
who  had  either  direct  or  indirect  exposure  to 
asbestos — and  partly  as  a  resvilt  of  dlscloeurea 
made  by  Dr.  William  M.  Johnson  and  Dr. 
Joseph  K.  Wagoner,  of  the  Division  of  Field 
Studies  and  Clinical  Investigatlcms  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare's National  Institute  for  Occupaticmal 
Safety  and  Health,  who  had  uncovered  data 
long  burled  In  the  files  of  their  predecesscxs 
that  showed  extraordinarily  high  levels  of 
asbestos  dust  In  asbestos  factories  across  the 
land.  Secretary  of  Labor  James  D.  Hodgson 
declared  a  temporary  emergency  standard  of 
five  asbestos  fibres  greater  than  five  microns 
In  length  per  cubic  centimetre  of  air  to  re- 
place the  grossly  Inadequate  standard  of 
twelve  fibres  per  cubic  centimetre  then  In  ef- 
fect. (Five  microns  is  one  five-thoiuandth  of 
an  inch,  and  a  cubic  centimetre  of  air  is  tbe 
amount  that  could  be  contained  In  a  smaU 
thimble.) 

This,  however,  was  more  than  double  the 
standard — ^two  fibres  per  cubic  centimetre — 
that  had  been  iirged  upon  the  Secretary  by 
Dr.  Sellkoff  and  the  union  people.  It  la  not 
known  what  medical  data,  if  any.  prompted 
Secretary  Hodgson  to  choose  the  five-fibre 
standard,  or  why  he  choee  to  disregard  data 
furnished  by  Dr.  Sellkoff  and  other  leading 
epidemiologists  Indicating  that  disease  could 
occur  at  this  level  of  exposure,  and  that  even 
a  two-fibre  standard  could  be  expected  to 
prevent  only  the  occurrence  of  asbestosls, 
and  not  the  development  of  asbestos-Induced 
cancer.  It  Is  believed,  however,  that  he  was 
seeking  some  middle  ground  that  he  hoped 
would  be  acceptable  both  to  Industry  and 
to  the  unions.  In  any  case,  the  Act  required 
him  to  replace  the  emergency  standard  with 
a  permanent  standard  within  six  months. 
and  to  hold  pubUc  hearings  before  doing 
so,  and  since  this  ruling  would  be  the  first 
he  would  make  under  his  mandate  to  rede- 
fine occupatlonal-safety-and -health  regula- 
tions. Industry  and  labor  were  prepared  to 
look  upon  It  as  an  Indication  of  how  deter- 
mined or  easygoing  the  federal  government 
would  be  when  It  came  time  to  set  new 
standards  for  other  hazardous  substances. 

Tbe  public  hearings,  which  took  place  in 
WashlxLgton,  D.C.,  In  March  of  1972,  provided 
a  oonfront»tion  between  those  members  of 
the  Independent  medical  and  scientific  com- 
munity who  had  been  studying  the  hazards 
of  asbestos  and  members  of  the  medical-in- 
dustrial complex  who  were  wholly  or  partly 
supported  by  the  asbestos  Industsr.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  Independent  medical  and  sci- 
entific community  strongly  endorsed  a  recom- 
mendation made  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
by  the  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH)  that  the  ex- 
posure to  asbestos  be  set  at  two  fibres  per 
cubic  centimetre— a  level  that  had  also  been 
recommended  to  Secretary  Hodgson  by  the 
AdviacHry  Committee  on  the  Asbeatoe  Stand- 
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■id,  which  wMi  made  up  of  five  men  chosen 
by  Um  Seoretaxy  himself.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  mfttar  esbestos  oompanles.  led  by  the 
gjant  Johns-lfanTllle  Corporatlcn,  pre- 
MQtad  testimony  at  the  hearings  which  pur- 
ported to  show  that  the  five-fibre  standard 
would  prevent  disease,  and  put  forth  eco- 
nomic statistics  to  demonstrate  that  the  cost 
of  meeting  a  two-flbre  standard  would 
drive  them  out  of  btislneas.  Since  the  doctors 
working  for  the  asbestos  industry  were  un- 
able to  furnish  any  conclusive  proof  that  as- 
bestos disease  would  not  occure  at  the  five- 
flbre  level,  many  observers  felt  that  In  set- 
ting a  permanent  standard  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  would  surely  follow  the  advice  of 
NIOSH  and  his  own  Advisory  Committee. 

This    view,    however,    was   not   shared   by 
Anthony  Mazzocchl.  the  director  of  the  Leg- 
islative Department  of  the  Oil,  Chemical,  and 
Atomic   Workers   International    Union — the 
tinlon  that  had  represented  employees  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Coming  Corporation's  asbestos - 
Insulation  plant  In  Tyler,  Texas,  where  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Dr.  Wagoner  had  found  an  ex- 
tremely critical  health  situation  because  of 
atrocious  working  conditions,  which  eventu- 
ally led  to  Pittsburgh  Coming's  closing  the 
plant.  Mazzocchl  considered  the  Tyler  situa- 
tion a  prhne  example  of  how  the  medical - 
Industrial   complex  could  for  years  neglect 
and  even  suppress  occupational-health  data 
without    opposition    from    key    Industrial- 
health  officials  of  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment, and.   at  a  press  conference  held  in 
Washington   on  February   10,   1972,  he  had 
harshly  criticized  not  only  Pittsburgh  Com- 
ing and  its  medical  consultant.  Dr.  Lee  B. 
Grant,  for  having  Ignored  the  peril  of  work- 
ers at  the  factory  but  also  the  Department 
of  Labor's  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  for  having  failed  to  enforce 
at  the  Tyler  plant  even  the  totally  obsolete 
standard  of  twelve  fibres  per  cubic  centi- 
metre. Because  of  similar  failures  Involving 
dozens  of  other  hazardous  substances  tn  hun- 
dreds of  factories  across  the  land.  Mazzocchl 
was  highly  skeptical  of  the  Administration's 
commitment  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  1970  Act.  Insofar  as  the  asbestos  hazard 
was  concerned,  his  skepticism  was  reinforced 
early  in  April,  shortly  after  the  public  hear- 
ings were  concluded,  when  word  got  out  that 
the  Administration  had  hired  Arthur  D.  Lit- 
tle, Inc..  a  research  and  consulting  firm  based 
In  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  to  perform  an 
economic-impact  study  of  the  proposed  two- 
flbre  standard.  There  were  several  dlsturbln.-' 
factors  in  this  development.  First,  there  was 
no  provision  in  the  Act  requiring  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  undertake  a  cost-beneflt 
analysis  before  promulgating  a  health  reg- 
ulation. Second,  the  Impact  study  was  appar- 
ently initiated  in  response  to  an  executive 
policy   handed   down   by   President   Nixon's 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget — an  orga- 
nization notably  well  disposed   toward  big 
business.   Third,   by  sending  out  question- 
naires soliciting  "guess  estimates"  from  doc- 
tors as  to  what  the  Incidence  of  disease  might 
be  at  various  levels  of  exposure  to  asbestos 
over  long  periods,  the  Arthur  D.  Little  people 
not  only  were  questioning  the  exhaustive  re- 
search already  conducted  by  NIOSH  but  also 
were  apparently  bent  less  on  collecting  scl- 
entlflc  data  than  on  arriving  at  a  consensus 
standard  that  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
industry  than  the  standard  recommended  bv 
NIOSH.  ' 

However,  the  most  ominous  aspect  of 
Arthur  D.  Little's  involvement  came  to  light 
at  the  beginning  of  May,  when  It  was  learned 
that  even  as  the  firm  had  been  negotiating 
a  contract  with  the  federal  government  to 
conduct  the  cost-beneflt  analysis  of  the  two- 
flbre  staiMlard.  it  had  urged  Raybestos- 
Manhattan.  Inc.,  a  major  producer  of  as- 
bestos products,  to  move  a  plant  from  Strat- 
ford. Connecticut,  to  Mexico,  where,  of  course, 
asbestos  (^>eratlons  would  be  unhindered  by 
any  regulations  that  might  be  established  In 
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the  United  States.  This  obvious  conflict  of 
Interest  was  simply  another  indication  of  how 
many  tentacles  the  medical -industrial  com- 
plex had  acquired,  and  how  deeply  it  had 
penetrated  the  workings  of  the  government 
in  matters  relating  to  iadustrlal  disease. 

WhUe  waiting  to  see  what  action  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  would  take  in  the  first  week 
of  June,  his  deadline  for  setting  a  permanent 
standard  for  asbestos,  I  deceived  a  copy  of 
"The  President's  Report  on  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health,"  which  described  Ti^at 
had  been  done  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  during  its  first  year  of  operation. 
The  report,  addressed  to  Congress,  actually 
consisted  of  two  separate  reports,  submitted 
to  President  Nixon  in  May  by  Secretary  of 
Labor  Hodgson  and  by  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Eailot  L.  Richardson. 
Hodgson's  repwrt  began  by  saying  that  each 
year,  out  of  eighty  million  people  employed 
in  the  civilian  labor  force,  more  than  four- 
teen thousand  are  killed  and  two  million  two 
hundred  thousand  suffer  disabling  injuries 
on  the  Job.  He  then  said  that  there  were 
no  reliable  figures  on  the  number  of  em- 
ployees who  suffer  minor,  nondisabllng  in- 
juries or  become  ill  after  being  exposed  to 
hazardous  conditions.  Toward  the  end  of  his 
report,  however,  Hodgson  stated  that  occu- 
pational illnesses  were  "at  least  as  great  a 
problem  as  injvu-les"  but  that  "it  was  much 
more  difficult  to  develop  a  special  program 
that  would  allow  O.SJi-A.  [the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  AdmlnJstratlon]  to  effec- 
tively focus  on  them."  He  went  on  to  say 
that,  through  its  Target  Health  Hazards 
Progrtun,  the  Admtalstratlon  would  concen- 
trate on  Ave  substances — asbestos,  cotton 
dust,  silica,  lead,  and  carbon  monoxide — 
which  were  among  the  most  hazardous  of 
more  than  eight  thousand  toxic  substances 
currently  Identified  by  NlOSH. 

Secretary  Richardson  was  considerably 
more  explicit  in  his  assessnent  of  the  prob- 
lem. His  report  matter-of«factly  stated  that 
according  to  recent  estimates  there  were  at 
least  three  hundred  andl  ninety  thousand 
new  cases  of  disabling  oocupatlonal  disease 
in  the  United  States  each  year.  This  figure 
was  followed  by  one  that  boggles  the  mind : 
"Based  on  limited  analysis  of  violent/non- 
violent mortality  in  several  Industries,  there 
may  be  as  many  as  100,000  deaths  per  year 
from  occupatlonally  Caused  diseases." 
Richardson  went  on  to  say  that  at  the  end 
of  1971  NIOSH  had  completed  a  criteria 
document  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  which 
recommended  a  two-fibre  asbestos  standard. 
According  to  Richardson,  the  two-fibre 
standard  proposed  'ay  NI06H  wovUd  "protect 
against  asbestosis  and  asbestos-induced 
[cancer);  be  measurable  by  techniques  that 
are  valid,  reproducible,  and  available  to  in- 
dustry and  official  agendas;  and  be  attain- 
able with  existing  technology." 

In  appendixes  to  Richardson's  report,  there 
were  long  lists  of  contracts  and  grants  that 
had  been  awarded  by  NI06H  to  various  uni- 
versities, medical  schools,  corporations,  and 
research  Institutes  for  studies  relating  to 
occupational  safety  and  health.  Among  them 
were  two  grants  and  one  contract,  totalling 
more  than  a  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand 
dollars,  that  had  been  awarded  to  the  Indus- 
trial Health  Foundation,  Inc..  in  Pittsburgh. 
and  to  Dr.  Paul  Gross,  the  director  of  the 
foundation's  research  laboratories,  for  studies 
relating  to  asbestos  disease.  As  it  happened. 
Dr.  Gross  had  testified  for  Johns-ManviUe  in 
at  least  one  workmen's-compensatlon  case, 
and  the  Industrial  Health  Foundation,  Inc., 
was  none  other  than  the  old  Industrial  Hy- 
giene Foundation  of  America,  Inc..  the  self- 
styled  "association  of  Industries  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  healthful  working  conditions," 
which  was  hired  by  Pittsburgh  Corning  in 
the  simimer  of  1963  to  evaluate  the  asbestos- 
dust  hazard  at  its  plant,  then  newly  acquired, 
in  Tyler.  Moreover,  mos^'s  project  officer 
for  a  contract  under  which  more  than  fifty- 


eight  thousand  dollars  had  been  supplied  up 
to  that  time  was  Dr.  Lewis  J.  Cralley,  who 
when  director  oi  NIOSH'a  Division  of  l^iJ 
demlology  and  Special  Senrlces,  had  Ignored 
that  data  showing  excessive  asbestos-dust 
counts  at  the  Tyler  plant.  One  of  the  appen- 
dixes to  Richardson's  report  also  listed  a 
contract  for  forty-eight  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  dollars  which  had  been 
awarded  to  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  of  Cam- 
bridge. Massachvisetts,  to  "develop  a  priority 
rating  system  and  Identify  general  areas  and 
specific  problems  where  fruitful  and  neces- 
sary research  In  occupational  safety  should 
be  imdertaken." 

In  the  middle  of  May,  something  occurred 

to  shed  light  on  the  role  of  Johns-Manvllle 

the  world's  largest  producer  and  user  of 
asbestos,  with  mines,  mills,  and  some  sixty 
manufacturing  plants  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada — m  the  public  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington, where  acting  as  dmlncjicc  grist  for  the 
entire  asbestos  industry.  It  had  mounted 
strenuous  opposition  to  the  proposed  two- 
fi'ore  standard.  On  may  18th.  speaking  before 
the  annual  meettag  of  the  American  Indus- 
trial Hygiene  Association,  in  San  Francisco, 
Dr.  William  J.  Nicholson,  of  the  Mount  Sinai 
Environmental  Sciences  Latwratory,  described 
a  mortality  study  he,  Dr,  Sellkoff,  and  Dr. 
Hammond  had  conducted  which  showed  that 
a  hundred  and  nmety-nUae  deaths  had  oc- 
curred during  thirteen  years — or  slxty-flvo 
more  than  were  to  be  expected  according  to 
the  standard  mortality  tables — among  six 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  workers  at  Johns- 
Manvllle's  plant  In  Man»llle.  New  Jersey. 
An  examination  showed  that  a  vast  majority 
of  the  excess  deaths  were  the  result  of  as- 
bestos-induced disease.  On  May  23rd,  Johns- 
Manvllle  Issued  a  press  re|ea.se  quoting  Wil- 
bur L.  Ruff,  the  manager  of  the  Manville 
plant,  as  saying  that  the  a»bestos-dust  levels 
that  caused  the  fatal  disease  among  the 
workers  were  those  of  past  years,  "when  con- 
ditions were  much  worse  than  they  are  now." 
After  praising  the  corporation's  dedication 
to  medical  research  and  industrial  hygiene. 
Ruff  said  that  "though  spending  money 
doesn't  mean  a  thing  where  human  health 
Is  concerned,  the  six  and  9  half  mUUon  dol- 
lars we've  spent  on  dust-control  projects 
since  1949  does  show  that  we're  a  company 
with  conscience."  Ruff  also  said  that  a  recent 
dust  survey  conducted  by  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  Indicated 
that  the  Manville  plant  had  "an  outstanding 
record  In  dust  control."        ' 

This  was  the  first  I  had  heard  of  the 
Administration's  Inspectioa  at  Manville,  so  I 
called  Robert  Klinger,  vlce-*president  of  Local 
800  of  the  United  Pspermakera  and  Paper- 
workers  Union,  whom  I  had  met  at  the  public 
hearings  m  Washington,  and  asked  him  to 
tell  me  about  It. 

"Since  April  of  1971,  when  a  government 
survey  showed  that  some  dust  counts  in  the 
Manville  textile  operation  were  running  as 
high  as  twenty  fibres  per  cubic  centimetre, 
there  has  been  considerable  imorovement," 
Klinger  said.  "The  1971  surtey  and  a  previous 
survey  that  was  conducted  back  In  August  of 
1967  were  burled  in  the  files  of  the  old  Bu- 
reau of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health's 
Cincinnati  offices,  until  Dr.  Wagoner  and 
Dr.  Johnson  brought  them  to  light  in  the 
summer  of  1971,  along  wlffli  a  1969  medical 
survey  showing  that  seventeen  per  cent  of 
a  hundred  and  seventy-nlae  workers  In  the 
ManvUle  textile  operation  had  X-rays  that 
were  consistent  with  asbestosis. 

When  we  learned  about  these  hidden  stud- 
ies, last  fall,  we  requested  (in  Immediate  in- 
spection of  the  Manville  plant  by  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Administration. 
Its  people  came  In  November  and  December 
of  that  year,  and  returned  in  AnrU  of  this 
year.  Their  latest  survey  shows  that  eighty- 
one  per  cent  of  the  dust  stations  In  the  plant 
are  operating  at  between  zero  and  two  fibres 
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per  cubic  centimetre  of  air;  that  seventeen 
per  cent  are  operating  at  between  two  and 
five  fibres;  and  that  only  two  per  cent  Indi- 
cate dust  counts  above  the  flve-flbre  level. 
This  has  ccmie  about  simply  because  J.-M. 
has  expended  a  great  amount  of  money  and 
effort  over  the  past  two  years  to  engineer 
Improved  dust-control  equipment  and  in- 
stall it  throughout  the  Manville  plant." 

I  asked  Klinger  what  had  Impelled  the 
company  to  nxake  this  expenditure,  and  be 
told  me  that  it  was  probably  a  combination 
of  things.  "We  had  a  long  and  costly  strike 
here  In  the  autumn  of  1970."  he  said.  "As 
part  of  the  settlement,  the  company  guaran- 
teed to  make  a  real  effort  to  reduce  dust  lev- 
els in  the  plant.  Then,  too,  m  1969  Johns- 
Manvllle  paid  out  nearly  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  workmen's  oomi>ensatlon  In 
New  Jersey  for  asbestosis  alone,  over  and 
above  what  it  may  have  settled  out  of  court 
in  litigation  brought  against  it  by  workers, 
or  families  of  workers,  who  had  contracted 
asbestos-induced  cancer.  In  addition,  the 
work  of  men  like  Dr.  Sellkoff  and  Dr.  Ham- 
mond was  by  then  piimg  proof  upon  proof 
of  the  association  between  asbestos  and  dis- 
ease. So  the  J.-M.  people  simply  saw  the 
writing  on  the  wall,  and  decided  they  had 
better  act." 

At  this  point.  I  found  myself  remembering 
that  without  exception  the  testimony  deliv- 
ered by  Johns-Manvllle  officials  and  their 
medical  associates  at  the  public  hearings  in 
Washington  had  strongly  urged  the  Secre- 
tary of  Lalx)r  not  to  lower  the  standard  for 
occupational  exposure  to  asbestoe  from  five 
to  two  fibres  per  cubic  centimetre  of  air.  Yet 
durmg  the  previous  two  years  the  company 
had  undertaken  to  accomplish  just  that  in 
the  bulk  of  its  operations  in  Manville.  which 
has  the  largest  complex  of  asbestos  plants  In 
the  world.  When  I  remarked  upon  this  seem- 
ing contradiction  to  Klinger.  however,  he  was 
not  at  all  surprised. 

"There's  a  simple  explanation,"  he  told  me. 
"The  Johns-Manvllle  people  sell  huge 
amoimts  of  raw  asbestos  fibre  to  competitors 
here  and  all  over  the  world.  In  fact,  they've 
pretty  well  got  the  chrysotlle-asbestos  mar- 
ket cornered.  For  example,  according  to  their 
own  announcement  of  1970  earnings  before 
taxes,  the  mining,  milling,  and  selling  of  raw 
asbestos  brought  in  twenty -five  million  dol- 
lars, which  was  nearly  half  of  their  total 
gross  for  that  year.  So.  you  see,  a  lower  stand- 
ard might  drive  the  competitors  to  whom 
they  sell  raw  fibre  out  of  business,  or  cause 
them  to  look  about  for  asbestos  substitutes." 

On  June  6,  1972,  Secretary  Hodgson  and 
aeorge  C.  Guenther.  who  was  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  director  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion, announced  the  long  awaited  decision  on 
a  permanent  standard  for  asbestos.  It  served 
to  confirm  the  doubts  that  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  Mazzocchl  and  other  labor  lead- 
ers about  the  Department  of  Labor's  com- 
mitment to  the  provisions  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act.  for.  despite 
the  recommendations  of  both  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  National 
Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
and  the  members  of  the  Secretary's  own 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Asbestos  Stand- 
ard, the  new  regulations  stipulated  that  the 
flve-flbre  standard  would  remain  In  effect  for 
four  more  years,  and  that  a  two-flbre  level 
would  become  effective  only  on  July  1.  1976. 
Reaction  to  the  ruimg  was  immediate,  and 
it  came  from  all  quarters.  On  June  7th,  John 
B.  Jobe,  vice-president  tn  charge  of  opera- 
tions for  Johns-Manvllle.  Issued  a  statement 
from  the  company's  headquarters,  in  Denver, 
assuring  stockholders  that  the  new  controls 
would  have  "no  tangible  effect  on  sales  and 
•arnlngs."  On  the  same  day,  the  Times  ran  a 
short  article  on  its  inside  back  page  that 
■aid,  "The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  ordered  today  a  continuation 
of  asbestos  dust  exposure  limits  tat  four 


more  years  despite  the  recommendations  by 
a  scientific  panel  that  they  be  cut  by  more 
than  half."  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  an 
article  m  its  June  7th  issue,  put  a  slightly 
different  Interpretation  on  the  news.  "The 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion announced  tough  new  curbs  on  asbestos 
In  plants,  but  gave  employers  four  years  to 
comply."  it  stated.  That  same  day.  Sheldon 
W.  Samuels,  the  director  of  Health,  Safety, 
and  Environmental  Affairs  for  th^  AJi.- 
OJ.O.'s  Industrial  Union  Depcutment,  told 
me  that,  in  addition  to  giving  industry  two 
extra  years  In  which  to  comply,  the  Adminis- 
tration had  rejected  recommendations  from 
NIOSH  for  medical  surveillance  of  asbestoe 
workers,  for  medical  recordkeepmg,  and  for 
labels  on  asbestos  products  warning  that  in- 
halation of  asbestoe  could  caiise  asbestosis  or 
cancer.  "Moreover,  because  the  Administra- 
tion has  only  a  handful  of  Industrial  hyglen- 
Ists.  the  determination  of  actual  levels  of 
asbestos  dust  in  workplaces  wUl  depend  upon 
tests  conducted  by  the  employers."  Samuels 
said.  "No  controls  will  be  required  If  an  em- 
ployer finds,  or  believes,  that  dust  levels  do 
not  exceed  the  standard,  which,  of  course, 
makes  a  monstrous  joke  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness. In  fact,  the  new  standard  Is  so  appal- 
lingly deficient  that  we  plan  to  fight  It  in  the 
courts." 

Dr.  Sellkoff  was  quoted  by  one  source  as 
saying,  when  he  was  asked  his  opinion  of 
the  new  stsmdard,  that  his  remarks  "would 
have  to  be  written  on  asbestos-coated  paper." 
Then,  in  a  speech  he  gave  In  Washington  on 
June  12th.  which  was  quoted  In  an  article  in 
the  Times,  he  predicted  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  exposed  to  asbestos  would 
die  because  of  Inadequate  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration, and  added  that  If  the  Admin- 
istration showed  the  same  disregard  for  es- 
sential precautions  in  setting  standards  for 
other  toxic  substances  "we  face  an  imparal- 
leled  disaster  to  the  working  people  in  oin: 
country."  He  charged  Assistant  Secretary 
Guenther  with  creattag  a  situation  In  which 
"workers  exposed  to  asbestos  In  any  trade 
are  required  to  work  under  conditions  which 
permit  them  to  inhale  twenty  million  or  even 
thirty  million  fibres  in  a  working  day." 

In  the  same  article,  Guenther  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  Dr.  Sellkoff  had  chosen  to 
overdramatize  the  matter.  "There  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  exposure  to  asbestos  Is  most  haz- 
ardous." Guenther  declared.  "We  believe  that 
the  new  standards  will  provide  substantial 
end  real  protection  for  exposed  workers,  and 
that  they  provide  for  reductions  In  levels  of 
asbestoe  exposure  that  are  reasonable  and, 
in  our  judgment,  based  on  tests  from  any 
quarters."  Guenther  did  not  identify  the 
tests  and  the  many  quarters  from  which  they 
supposedly  came,  but  he  certainly  would  not 
have  been  referring  to  any  tests  described  in 
a  story  entitled  "Asbestos:  Airborne  Dan- 
ger." which  appeared  In  the  May--June  1972, 
issue  of  Safety  Standards,  the  official  bi- 
monthly magazine  of  his  own  Occuptlonal 
Safety  and  Health  Administration.  After 
stating  that  "asbestoe  has  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  hazardous  of  air  con- 
taminants," the  article  described  only  one 
test  concerning  the  effects  of  asbestos  ex- 
posure. That  was  the  study  of  the  disastrous 
nu>rtallty  experience  of  the  asbestos-Insula- 
tion workers  which  had  been  conducted  by 
Dr.  Sellkoff  and  Dr.  Hammcmd. 

For  sheer  Irony,  however,  there  was  an 
event  in  the  early  part  of  June  that  rivaled 
Guenther's  contradiction  of  bis  own  house 
publication.  On  June  8th.  NIOBH  held  its 
first-anniversary  celebrmtloo  and  awards 
ceremony,  at  the  Oindnziatl  Convention  Cen- 
ter. Among  the  recipients  of  awards  was  Dr. 
Cralley.  who  was  presented  wtth  the  Public 
Health  Service  Merltortoxis  Service  Medal, 
"in  recognition  of  his  raaearch  Into  develop- 
ing safe  weaker  exposure  levels  to  such  po- 
tential occupational  haaards  as  uranium,  as- 


bestos, silica,  beryllium,  and  diatomaceous 
earth  dust." 

Up  to  that  time,  no  one  knew  what  con- 
clusions the  Arthur  D.  Little  people  had 
drawn  In  their  study  of  the  proposed  as- 
bestos standard,  because  the  firm  did  not  re- 
ceive permission  from  the  Department  of  La- 
bor to  print  and  distribute  a  report  of  the 
study  until  June  8th.  Within  a  lew  days, 
however.  Dr.  Nicholson,  of  Mount  Sinai,  re- 
ceived his  copy  of  the  report  and  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Donald  W.  Meals,  of  Arthur  D. 
Liittle.  Inc.,  thanking  him  for  "your  support 
as  a  member  of  one  of  the  panels  of  ex- 
perts." One  mdicatlon  that  the  Arthur  D. 
Little  people  must  have  put  the  report  to- 
gether very  hastily  was  that  Dr.  Nicholson, 
who  had  contributed  to  the  study,  was  not 
listed  in  the  report  as  a  member  of  the  panel 
of  health  experts,  while  Dr.  Sellkoff,  who  had 
written  two  letters  to  the  Arthur  D.  Little 
people  telling  them  that  the  methodology  of 
their  study  had  little  scientific  validity,  did 
not  receive  a  copy  of  the  report  or  a  letter 
of  appreciation  from  Dr.  Meals  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  study  but  was  listed  in  the 
report  as  a  member  of  the  panel  of  health 
experts. 

No  one  seems  to  know  what  the  Arthur  D. 
Little  people  had  in  mind  In  all  this,  but  the 
possibility  that  they  felt  the  need  to  achieve 
some  semblance  of  balance  and  impartiality 
in  their  panel  of  health  experts  presents  It- 
self to  anyone  examining  the  roster  of  eleven 
men  listed  as  its  members.  In  the  order  In 
which  their  names  appeared,  they  were  Dr. 
Edward  A.  Gaensler,  professor  of  sxngery  and 
director  of  thoracic  services  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity's Medical  Center,  who  has  made  use- 
ful contributions  to  the  study  of  asbestos 
disease,  and  who  has  also  been  retatoed  by 
Johns-Manvllle.  to  examine  workers  at  Its 
asbestos-wallboard  plant  In  Blllercla,  Massa- 
chusetts: Dr.  Thomas  H.  Davison,  medical 
director  of  Johns-ManvUle;  Dr.  John  Cor- 
bett  McDonald,  the  chElrman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Epidemiology  and  Health  of  McGIll 
University,  in  Montreal,  and  the  author  of  a 
study  entitled  "Mortality  in  the  Chrysotile 
Asbestos  Mines  and  Mills  of  Quebec,"  which 
was  financed  by  the  Quebec  Asbestos  Minmg 
Association,  of  which  Johns-Manvllle  Is  a 
leading  member:  Dr.  Cralley,  the  former  di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Epidemiology  and 
Special  Services,  in  whose  files  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Dr.  Wagoner  had  uncovered  hidden  data 
5?howing  grossly  excessive  levels  of  asbestos 
dust  in  the  Tyler  plant  and  other  asbestos 
factories  across  the  lend  as  well  as  data  show- 
ing an  appalling  rate  of  deaths  from  asbes- 
tos disease  among  asbestos-textile  workers; 
Howard  E.  Ayer,  the  former  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  division,  who,  as  its  senior  Indus- 
trial hyglenlst.  was  Involved  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  dust  levels  measure:!  over  the 
years  at  asbestoe  factories;  Dr.  George  W. 
Wright,  head  of  medical  research  at  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  in  Cleveland,  and  a  lorg- 
tlme  paid  consultant  of  Johns-Manvllle,  who 
testiflod  for  the  corporation  at  the  pubilc 
hearings  In  Washington. 

Dr.  Hans  Weill,  a  professor  of  medicine  in 
the  pulmonary -diseases  section  of  the  Tulane 
University  School  of  Medicine,  who  had  been 
given  financial  support  by  the  Quebec  Asbes- 
toe Mining  Association  to  conduct  a  study  of 
asbestosis  among  men  working  at  a  Johns- 
Manville  cement-products  plant  at  Marrero, 
Louisiana;  Dr.  W.  Clark  Cooper,  a  former 
head  of  the  old  Bureau  of  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  and  a  partner  in  Tabershaw- 
Cooper  Associates.  Inc.,  a  consulting  firm  In 
Berkeley,  California,  which  has  done  research 
contract  work  not  only  for  the  National  In- 
sulatlMi  Manufacturers  Association,  of  which 
Johns-Manvllle  is  a  member,  but  also  for 
Ptttsbtu'^  CM'nlng:  Dr.  Philip  B.  Xnterllne. 
a  professor  In  the  Department  of  Blostatls- 
tlcs  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  who  was 
retained  by  JcAins-ManvllIe  to  study  the 
health  experiences  of  its  retired  employees; 
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Comitutnder  SamuM  H.  Barboo.  »n  industrUl 
hyglAniat  In  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  tbe 
TJnltad  States  Navy  (a  Urge  purcbaeer  of  as- 
tMStoe  ImulatUm) .  who  had  never  been  in- 
Tolved  In  any  studies  concerning  the  health 
•Sects  at  asbestos;  and,  IssUy,  Dr.  SeUkoff. 

OoDstderlng  the  backgrounds  of  most  of 
the  members  of  the  expert  health  panel,  and 
the  fact  that  two  additional  panels  of  experts 
consisted  of  a  committee  of  thirteen  men 
repreeenttng  private  shipbuilding  companies 
and  a  group  of  twelve  men  from  various  as- 
bestos-producing mmpanles  (including  two 
executives  of  Johns-ManvlUe),  It  was  hardly 
surprising  that  the  Arthur  D.  Little  people 
concluded  In  their  report  that  "reduction  of 
the  ejq>osure  of  workers  to  asbestos  dust  from 
present  levels  to  five  fibres  per  cubic  centi- 
metre will  ilgntftcantly  reduce  asbestos-re- 
lated dlsesBss  and  achieve  more  than  99%  of 
the  benefits  attalnabls  from  the  control  of 
dust  levels."  (In  talking  about  a  reducUon 
"from  present  levels,"  they  ^iparently  forgot 
that  an  emergency  flve-flbre  standard  had 
been  in  elTect  fw  nearly  five  months.)  Their 
report  went  on  to  say  that  because  of  the 
cost  the  two-fibre  standard  very  probably 
oould  not  be  met  by  the  asbestos  industry 
within  the  two-year  period  recommended  by 
NIOSH:  that  the  standard  could  not  be 
achieved  at  any  cost  within  two  years  by 
conqMUiles  engaged  In  on-board  ship  repair 
In  private  shipyards  (asbestos  insiilatton  be- 
ing used  extensively  in  shipbuilding ) ;  and 
that  It  would  certainly  lead  to  intensified 
foreign  competition  In  this  field  and  to  the 
Imposition  of  "difficult  problems  and  costly 
•otutloDS"  upon  United  States  Navy  ship- 
yards. 

In  making  this  statement,  the  Arthur  D. 
Little  people  overlooked  evidence  and  sta- 
tistical tables  In  the  NIOSH  criteria  docu- 
ment showing  that  many  asbestos  plants 
were  already  ot>eratin^  at  or  below  a  two- 
fibre  level,  and  that  most  of  the  asbestos 
Industry  could  comply  with  a  two-fibre 
standard  without  imdue  technical  hardship. 
And.  piling  oversight  upon  oversight,  they 
went  on  to  say  that  estimates  of  when  each 
segment  of  the  asbestos  industry  could  meet 
various  fibre  levels  "show  at  a  first  glance 
that  only  a  twelve-fibre  standard  can  be 
met  immediately" — an  assertion  that  Ignored 
the  fact  that  a  twelve-fibre  standard  was 
supposed  to  have  been  In  effect  from  1868 
until  the  temporary  emergency  standard  of 
five  fibres  was  declared  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  six  months  earlier. 

Later  In  their  report,  In  a  section  that 
was  entitled  "Benefits  from  Airtiestoe  Ex- 
posure Control  Standards,"  the  Arthur  D. 
Little  people  got  around  to  defining  what 
they  meant  by  benefits: 

"The  case  against  asbestos  dust  is  firm 
and  unquestioned  by  those  familiar  with 
available  research  data.  Sellkoff  and  others 
have  amply  demonstrated  an  association  be- 
tween exposure  to  asbestos  fibres  and  in- 
creased morbidity.  It  follows  that  reduction 
of  the  hazard  wUI  provide  Increased  freedom 
from  disease  and  longer  life  for  those  work- 
ing with  or  near  asbestos. 

"The  question  of  bow  closely  the  goal  of 
aero  risk  to  asbestos-related  diseases  can  be 
Htproaehed  requires  further  exploration.  The 
removal  of  this  hasard  reqiUrae  changes  that 
inevitably  Involve  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  money,  and  in  the  world  of  business 
(Including  working  men  when  Jobs  are  at 
stake)  the  relationship  between  benefits  and 
costs  is  an  important  issue.  Numerous  ex- 
amples of  the  refusal  of  people  individually 
and  collectively  to  pay  even  modest  Incon- 
venience costs  to  completely  remove  risks 
demonstrate  that  eliminating  a  hasard  at  any 
cost  Is  not  always  feasible.  However,  thpee 
who  must  pay  the  price  for  removing  ^e 
haaard  may  be  willing  or  able  to  do  so 
within  limits.  Finding  these  limits  tisxiaUy 
Involves  comparing  leas  than  th«  maximum 


obtainable  benefits  with  associated  costs. 
This,  of  coiirse,  is  the  fbmlliar  cost/benefit 
framework  for  evaluating  alternative  courses 
of  action.  While  we  do  not  believe  a  purely 
quantitative  cost/benefit  analysis  is  feasible 
or  desirable  here,  the  conceptual  scheme  is 
useful.  In  the  next  section,  we  examine  the 
probable  costs  for  various  reductions  (fibre 
levels)  in  the  hazard  of  asbestos  dust.  To 
place  these  costs  in  a  perspective  that  may 
be  useful  in  setting  policy.  It  Is  important 
to  estimate  the  benefits  associated  with  each 
of  several  such  levels  of  risk." 

At  this  point,  the  Arthur  D.  Little  people 
drew  attention  to  Table  2  of  their  report, 
which  incorporated  estlaiates  from  eight  of 
the  eleven  listed  health -panel  members  as  to 
the  incidence  of  abestoels,  lung  cancer,  and 
mesothelioma  among  a  hundred  workers  ex- 
posed to  various  levels  of  asbestos  fibres  dur- 
ing an  eight-hour  working  day  over  a  period 
of  forty  years.  A  footnote  stated  that  by 
the  time  the  report  went  to  press  two  addl- 
lonal  responses  had  b€»n  received,  which 
did  not  change  either  the  median  or  the 
range.  The  footnote  did  not  mention  that 
Or.  Selikoff's  responses  to  this  questionnaire 
were  the  only  ones  not  included.  As  a  result. 
Table  a  concluded  that  not  one  worker  in  a 
himdred  would  develop  asbestoels  after  be- 
ing exposed  to  two  fibres  per  cubic  centimetre 
for  forty  years,  whereas  Dr.  Sellkoff  had 
estimated  that  fifty-five  of  a  hundred  work- 
ers would  develop  the  disease  under  these 
conditions.  In  addition.  Table  2  concluded 
that  only  one  worker  in  a  hundred  would 
develc^  asbestoels  after  working  for  forty 
years  in  an  environment  containing  five 
fibres  p>er  cubic  centimetre,  whereas  Dr.  Sell- 
koff had  estimated  that  eighty-five  workers 
out  of  a  hundred  would  contract  the  disease 
under  such  conditions.  As  for  mesothelioma, 
the  Arthur  D.  Little  report  concluded  that 
only  one  out  of  a  thousand  workers  would 
be  afllcted  with  the  dlsettse  after  forty  years 
of  exposure  to  two  fibres  per  cubic  cen- 
timetre, whereas  Dr.  Sellkoff  had  estimated 
that  four  out  of  every  hundred  workers 
would  develop  mesothelioma  under  these 
circumstances.  And  TaUe  2  concluded  that 
only  two  out  of  a  thousand  workers  would 
develop  mesothelioma  after  forty  years  of 
exposure  to  a  working  environment  contain- 
ing five  fibres  per  cubic  centimetre  of  air, 
whereas  Dr.  Sellkoff  had  estimated  that 
seven  out  of  a  hundred  workers  would  be 
affected   with    mesothelioma    at   this    level. 

Now,  using  Table  2  a4  a  springboard,  the 
Arthur  D.  Little  people  leaped  to  other 
unfounded  conclusions.  •'It  is  apparent  from 
this  set  of  Judgments  that  relatively  targe 
benefits  correspond  to  ttie  reduction  of  ex- 
posure from  thirty  to  twelve  fibers,  and 
from  twelve  to  five  fibres,"  they  wrote. 
"The  Judgments  suggest,  however,  that  a 
furthw  reduction  of  tlje  exposure  level  to 
two  fibres  is  attended  by  very  small  bene- 
fits— on  the  order  of  less  than  one  per  cent." 
They  could  make  suet  an  assertion,  of 
course,  only  because  they  had  not  seen  fit 
to  include  In  Table  2  the  responses  of  Dr. 
Sellkoff,  who  Is  widely  regarded  as  one  of 
the  world's  foremost  epidemiologists  in  the 
field  of  asbestos  diseaae,  and  whose  epi- 
demiological investigations  of  asbestos  dis- 
ease had  never  been  supported  by  any, 
segment  of  the  asbestos  Industry.  Having 
made  the  assertion,  however,  the  Arthur  D. 
Little  people  bounced  along  to  others: 

"Data  on  bronchogenic  cancer  and 
mesothelioma  suggest  that  these  diseases 
are  also  related  to  the  degree  of  exposure. 
The  numbers  are  small,  however,  and  ex- 
perience more  limited  than  that  available  for 
asbestosis.  The  only  inference  we  are  pre- 
pared to  draw  from  these  data  is  that  their 
explicit  consideration  by  the  panel  members 
very  probably  yields  better  estimates  than  If 
they  had  not  been  Included.  Continuing 
studies    of   these    diseases    among    asbestos 


workers  should  contribute  to  estimates  that 
better  Justify  interpretation  and  speculation 
than  these." 

All  this,  of  covu-se,  overlooked  the  fact  that 
in  their  studies  of  the  disastrous  mortality 
experience  of  six  hundred  and  thirty -two 
asbestos-insulation  workers  in  New  York  City 
and  Newark,  and  of  nine  hundred  and  thirty, 
three  men  who  had  worked  at  an  asbestos- 
insulation  factory  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey, 
Dr.  Sellkoff  and  Dr.  Hammond  had  furnished 
Incontrovertible  proof  th»t  two  hundred  and 
thirty  out  of  three  himdred  and  nineteen 
excess  deaths  among  these  men  were  caused 
by  some  form  of  cancer. 

The  rest  of  the  Arthus  D.  Little  report  con- 
sisted of  analyses  of  such  things  as  the  gross- 
sales  profits  of  various  segments  of  the 
asbestos  Industry  and  the  estimated  economic 
impact  of  various  asbestos  standards  on 
shipbuilding  companies  and  on  manufac- 
turers of  asbestos  products.  A  section  en- 
titled "Economic  Impact  on  Manufactxirers" 
contained  this  passage: 

"With  regard  to  technical  feasibility,  we 
Judge  that  the  five-fibre  level  Is  achievable. 
Even  with  the  best  available  techniques, 
however,  we  do  not  know  whether  a  two-fibre 
limit  could  be  met.  (In  fact,  we  cannot  be 
completely  certain  about  the  five-fibre  limit 
until  the  best  available  equipment  has  been 
installed  and  evaluated.)  Thus  a  reliable 
assessment  of  the  validity  of  the  "guessti- 
mates" put  forth  on  the  cost  of  compliance 
to  the  two-fibre  level  is  not  really  possible 
until  technical  feasibility  has  been  estab- 
lished. In  the  meantime,  the  estimates  shown 
In  Table  Six  are  the  bast  that  have  been 
developed." 

The  estimates,  or  "guesstimates,"  in  Table 
6  may  weU  have  been  the  best  that  were 
available,  but  to  me  they  were  Incompre- 
hensible, so  I  went  to  Movnt  Sinai  and  asked 
Dr.  Nicholson,  whose  copy  of  the  report  I 
had  been  reading,  to  int«pret  them  for  me. 

Dr.  Nicholson  shook  his  head  and  gave  a 
weavy  smile.  "The  cost  estimates  obtained  by 
Arthur  D.  Little  from  i«B  panel  of  experts 
are  Inappropriate  on  two  counts,"  he  said. 
"First,  the  panelists  were  asked  to  estimate 
time  and  costs  to  achieve  specific  dust  levels, 
and  not  costs  to  achieve  effective  worker  pro- 
tection. Second,  the  cost  estimates  were  ob- 
tained by  soliciting  guesses  from  representa- 
tives of  the  asbestos  industry  rather  than  by 
revlewmg  the  cost  and  effectiveness  of  exist- 
ing installations.  The  whole  approach  Is  like 
the  old  story  of  asking  the  fox  to  guard  the 
chicken  coop.  Here  the  fox  has  been  asked 
how  nmny  chickens  he  would  kill.  'Why, 
hardly  any.'  he  replies.  Then  the  fox  is  aakSd 
how  much  it  would  cost  to  keep  him  from 
killing  Just  those  few  cftlckens.  'Oh,  much 
too  much  to  consider,'  ha  answers." 

Olanclng  over  the  names  and  corporate 
affiliations  of  Arthur  D.  Little's  twelve-man 
expert  panel  from  the  asbestos  Industry.  I 
saw  that  all  eleven  of  tiie  companies  they 
represented  had  sent  officials  to  the  public 
hearings  to  testify  against  the  proposed  two- 
fibre  standard.  When  I  pointed  this  out  to 
Dr.  Nicholson,  he  shook  IJs  head  again. 

"The  ins  and  outs  of  this  whole  affair 
constitute  an  endless  labyrinth  that  never 
ceases  to  amaze  me,"  Dr.  Nicholson  said.  'T 
Just  noticed,  for  example,  that  both  the 
Certain-teed  Products  Corporation  and  Nico- 
let  Industries,  Inc.,  are  represented  on  the 
panel,  and  that  reminds  gie  of  a  story  I  read 
in  the  WaU  Street  Journal  earlier  this  month. 
It  was  about  the  old  ^asbey  &  Mattlson 
Company,  which  used  to  make  milk  of  mag- 
nesia in  the  town  of  Ambler,  Pennsylvania, 
near  Valley  Forge.  The  article  described  an 
incident  in  the  early  history  of  the  company, 
when  Dr.  Royal  Mattlson  accidentally  spilled 
some  milk  of  magnesia  on  a  hot  pipe  and 
found  that  It  adhered.  That  brought  the 
Keasbey  &  Mattlson  people  Into  the  Insula- 
tion business.  In  1962,  hofrever,  the  company 
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went  out  of  business  and  sold  Its  facilities  to 
Certain-teed  Products,  which  started  man- 
ufacting  asbestos-cement  pipe.  Since  that 
time.  Ambler  has  also  been  the  site  of  a 
plant  operated  by  Nlcolet  Industries,  which 
manufactures  other  asbestos-cement  prod- 
ucts. In  the  Journal  article,  there  was  a  de- 
scription of  a  large  open-air  dtimp  that  has 
existed  in  the  town  since  1867,  that  is  owned 
by  Nlcolet  and  Certain-teed,  and  that  is  still 
used  by  Certain-teed,  which  adds  twenty- 
seven  hundred  tons  of  crushed  asbestos  pipe 
to  the  dump  each  year.  Naturally,  this 
aroused  my  curiosity,  so  I  drove  down  to 
Ambler  the  other  day  to  take  a  look  at  it. 
When  I  got  there.  I  could  hardly  believe  my 
eyes. 

The  dump  not  only  snakes  diagonally 
through  the  very  center  of  the  town,  which 
has  a  papulation  of  about  eight  thousand, 
but  it  is  fifty  feet  high,  anywhere  from  one 
to  two  city  blocks  wide,  and  about  ten  city 
blocks  long.  In  fact,  It  Is  estimated  to  con- 
tain some  million  and  a  half  cubic  yards 
of  waste  material,  i  brought  back  a  dozen  or 
so  samples  of  debris  to  our  mineralogy  lab- 
oratory for  analysis,  and  we  found  that  all 
of  them  contained  large  amounts  of  chrys- 
otile-asbestos  fibre.  The  incredible  thing, 
however,  ia  that  while  the  townspeople  of 
Ambler  want  to  get  rid  of  the  dump — it's 
an  eyesore,  of  course — almost  no  one  down 
there  seems  to  be  aware  of  the  health  hazard 
it  posee.  Kids  play  on  an  a^halt  basketball 
court  that  has  been  built  smack  on  top 
of  material  from  the  dump,  and  is  literally 
covered  with  loose  asbestos  fibre  and  wads 
of  waste  material  containing  asbestos.  Not 
only  that  but  the  dump  itself  is  pockmarked 
with  holes  and  tunnels  dug  over  the  years 
by  kids  searching  for  old  milk-of-magnesia 
bottles,  which  have  become  collector's  Items. 
As  you  may  already  be  aware,  caaes  of  meso- 
thelioma have  been  reported  among  people 
whose  exposure  to  asbestos  was  that  as  chil- 
dren they  had  played  on  asbestos  diunps. 

A  few  days  later,  I  was  reminded  of  the 
Ambler  dump  while  looking  at  an  exhibit 
submitted  as  evidence  during  the  public 
hearings  by  Bruce  J.  Phillips,  a  senior  vice- 
president  of  Certain-teed.  "We  do  not  feel 
that  there  Is  sufficient  medical  Justification 
for  a  two-fibre  limit  at  this  time,"  PhUUps 
had  said.  "We  propose  a  five-fibre  standard." 
However,  this  statement  of  Phillips'  aroused 
my  curiosity  less  than  the  next.  "We  feel 
that  asbestos  scrap  and  waste,  including  as- 
bestos dust,  can  be  disposed  of  in  quantity 
only  in  a  landfill,  where  the  waste  can  be 
covered  each  day,  and  will  present  no  danger 
to  anyone.  Furthermore,  these  disposal  prob- 
lems are  solid-waste-management  problems 
to  be  covered  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  and  not  O.S.H_A.,"  he  said. 
Whether  Phillips  had  the  Ambler  dump  In 
mind  when  he  made  this  statement  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  had  not  then  got  around  to  declar- 
ing a  standard  fcH'  asbestos  dust  tn  the 
ambient  air. 

Toward  the  end  of  June.  Herman  Yandle. 
the  former  union  committee  chairman  at 
the  Tyler  plant,  called  me  from  Hawkins, 
Texas,  to  inform  me  that  ten  thousand-odd 
bags  of  asbestos  fibre  left  in  the  warehouse 
after  Pittsburgh  Corning  closed  the  factory, 
and  either  burled  or  otherwise  disp>osed  of 
virtually  all  of  the  rest  of  its  innards,  had 
been  shipped  to  Canada  during  the  last  part 
of  May.  Yandle  had  been  told  that  the  fibre 
had  been  bought  by  a  company  with  facilities 
on  Manitoulin  Island,  in  Ontario. 

That  piece  of  Information  sent  me  to  a 
map,  where  I  discovered  that  Manitoulin  is 
»  very  large  island  in  the  northern  part  of 
lAke  Huron,  alx>ut  a  himdred  miles  east  of 
Sault  Ste  Marie.  As  a  result  of  inquh^es  I 
made  to  find  someone  who  might  be  able  to 
tell  me  something  about  the  company.  I  got 
la  touch  with  Dr.  Ernest  Mastromatteo,  who 


is  the  director  of  the  Environmental  Health 
Services  Branch  of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Health,  In  Toronto. 

"Manitoulin  Island  is  way  up  in  the  wilds, 
and  I've  never  heard  of  any  asbestos  plant  up 
there,"  Dr.  Mastromatteo  said.  "But  111  have 
our  people  look  Into  It,  and  get  back  to  you 
as  soon  as  we  have  something  to  report." 

During  July,  another  intricate  tier  was 
added  to  the  labyrinth  constructed  by  the 
medical-industrial  complex  in  its  dealings 
with  the  problem  of  occupation  exposure  to 
asbestos,  and  I  heard  about  it  from  Dr.  Sell- 
koff. I  had  not  seen  him  since  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  decided  to  keep  the  five-fibre 
standard  for  four  more  years,  and  I  had  gone 
to  Mount  Sinai  to  ask  him  about  an  article 
from  England  which,  I  had  been  told,  bore 
on  the  question  of  the  asbestos  standard. 

"As  you  know,  the  two-fibre  standard  we 
had  hoped  for  was  designed  only  for  the  pre- 
vention of  asbestosis,  and  not  for  cancer,"  Dr. 
Sellkoff  said.  "It  was  first  proposed  back  in 
1968  by  the  British  Occupational  Hygiene 
Society's  Committee  on  Hygiene  Standards. 
At  that  time,  the  committee  reported  in  the 
Annals  of  Occupational  Hygiene,  a  respected 
British  medical  Journal,  what  appeared  to  be 
strong  evidence  suggesting  that  a  person 
working  vrtth  chrysotile  asbestos  could  be 
exposed  for  fifty  years  to  a  level  of  two  fibres 
per  cubic  centimeter  with  practically  no  risk 
of  developing  asbestosis.  The  committee 
therefore  recommended  a  two-fibre  level  for 
occupational  exposure  to  asbestos — a  pro- 
posal I  considered  to  be  reasonable,  and  one 
which  was  adopted  by  the  British  Inspec- 
torate of  Factories  that  same  year. 

The  British  action  was  one  of  the  chief  de- 
termining factors  in  the  decision  of  NIOSH 
to  recommend  a  two-fibre  standard  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  The  report  of  the  society's 
committee  noted  that  its  recommendation 
was  based  entirely  upon  information  pro- 
vided by  two  of  the  committee's  members 
who  were  employees  of  the  Turner  Brothers 
Asbestos  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Rochdale.  Eng- 
land— one  of  the  largest  asbestos  companies 
In  Britain.  They  were  Dr.  John  F.  Knox,  who 
was  then  chief  medical  officer  for  Turner 
Brothers,  and  Dr.  Stephen  Holmes,  the  com- 
pany's industrial  hygienist.  Dust  counts  had 
been  made  at  the  Turner  Brothers  factory 
in  Rochdale  for  many  years,  and  in  1966  Dr. 
Knox  and  Dr.  Holmes  had  undertaken  to  cor- 
relate the  health  status  of  current  employees 
with  past  exposure  levels.  Accordingly,  they 
had  reviewed  chest  X-rays  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety  workers  at  the  factory  who  had 
been  employed  for  ten  years  or  more  after 
January  1,  1933,  and  were  stUl  employed 
there  as  of  June  30,  1966.  They  then  reported 
to  the  committee  that  among  these  employees 
they  had  found  only  eight  whose  X-rays  oould 
be  diagnosed  as  asbestotlc.  Among  the 
eighty-one  men  exposed  to  levels  of  some- 
what more  than  ten  fibres  per  cubic  centi- 
metre for  twenty  years  or  more,  they  found 
only  six  with  relevant  X-ray  changes,  and 
out  of  thirty-seven  workers  exposed  over  a 
twenty-to-thirty-year  period  to  levels  of 
about  four  fibres  per  cubic  centimetre,  they 
found  only  one  man  with  a  possibly  asbesto- 
tlc X-ray  abnormaliyt.  This  vras  comforting 
Information  indeed,  and  the  committee,  after 
providing  a  safety  margin  by  halving  the 
four-fibre  level,  recommended  the  two-fibre 
standard  in  the  full  assurance  that  it  would 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  asbestosis." 

I  was  reminded  by  Dr.  Selikoff's  remarks 
that  Dr.  Holmes  had  fiown  to  the  United 
States  in  March  to  testify  in  behalf  of  the 
American  asbestos  Industry  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  public  hearings,  and  had 
stated  his  opinion  that  workers  could  safely 
Inhale  air  containing  four  or  five  fibres  per 
cubic  centimetre.  When  I  mentioned  this  to 
Dr.  Sellkoff,  he  told  me  that  not  long  after 
the  hearings  ended,  the  April,  1972,  Issue  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Health  Jounud  arrived 
In  the  United  States.  "It  contained  an  article 


by  Dr.  Hilton  C.  Lewinsohn,  a  young  South 
African  physician,  who  had  replaced  Dr. 
Knox  as  chief  medical  officer  of  Turner 
Brothers,"  Dr.  SeUkoff  said.  "Dr.  Lewinsohn 
wrote  that  in  December  of  1970  he  had  given 
chest  X-rays  to  workers  employed  at  the 
Turner  Brothers  Rochdale  factory.  Although 
some  workers  had  left  the  firm  or  had  died, 
and  although  others  had  only  recently  com- 
pleted ten  years  of  employn[ient,  the  men 
with  long-term  exposure  who  were  examined 
by  Dr.  Lewinsohn  were  in  large  part  the  same 
men  who  had  been  studied  four  and  a  half 
years  before  by  Dr.  Knox  and  Dr.  Holmes. 

However,  Dr.  Lewinsohn's  assessment  of 
X-ray  findings  among  them  was  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  of  his  predecessor.  Dr.  Knox. 
He  reported  that  more  than  half  of  those  men 
X-rayed  twenty  years  or  longer  after  first 
exposure  to  asoestos  showed  some  abnormal 
lung  changes.  Moreover,  upon  analyzing  these 
changes  he  determined  that  almost  forty  per 
cent  of  the  men  who  had  been  employed  at 
the  factory  for  twenty  ye&tB  or  more  had  lung 
scarring  consistent  with  asbestosis.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  hearings  were  concluded  by  the 
time  the  Royal  Society  of  Health  Journal  ar- 
rived, BO  there  was  no  opjxjrtunlty  to  ask  Dr. 
Holmes  about  the  apparent  gross  discrepancy 
between  the  two  sets  of  findings." 

I  asked  Dr.  Sellkoff  bow  he  explained  the 
startling  discrepancy,  and  he  replied  that  it 
must  lie  in  the  interpretation  of  the  X-rays, 
since  it  was  highly  imllkely  that  there  could 
have  been  such  a  marked  Increase  in  detect- 
able lung  disease  tn  four  and  a  half  years.  He 
added  that  Dr.  Nicholson  had  prepared  a 
statistical  analysis  of  the  dose-disease  re- 
sponses that  could  be  derived  from  these  two 
conflicting  sets  of  data,  and  had  determined 
that  they  showed  as  much  as  a  tenfold  differ- 
ence In  the  Incidence  of  X-ray  changes  char- 
acteristic of  asbestosis  among  the  workers 
at  the  Turner  Brothers  Rochdale  factory. 

"Do  you  mean  that  Dr.  Lewinsohn  found 
ten  times  as  much  disease  among  some  Tur- 
ner Brothers  workers  as  Dr.  Knox  and  Dr. 
Holmes  had  found  four  and  a  half  years  ear- 
lier?" I  asked. 

"Yes,"  Dr.  Sellkoff  replied.  "At  least,  that 
Is  what  the  data  published  so  far  suggest." 

"So  the  two-fibre  standard,  even  if  it  had 
been  adopted  without  the  four-year  delay,  is 
not  sufficient,"  I  said. 

"UntQ  the  discrepancy  is  resolved,  it  would 
appear  useful  only  as  an  interim  measure  for 
the  prevention  of  asbestoels,"  Dr.  Sellkoff 
replied.  "Further,  one  should  remember  that 
when  the  British  Occupational  Hygiene  So- 
ciety recommended  the  two-fibre  standard  in 
1968,  it  took  the  prudent  position  that  the 
standard  was  Intended  only  for  the  preven- 
tion of  lung  scarring,  since  It  was  not  pos- 
sible at  that  time  to  specify  a  concentration 
of  asbestos  in  the  air  which  was  known  to  be 
free  of  the  risk  of  Inducing  cancer." 

The  possibility  presented  by  this  new 
data — that  Industry  influence  might  have 
had  an  effect  on  medical  considerations  con- 
cerning the  problem  of  occupational  exposure 
to  asbestos  In  England^-came  as  a  surprise 
to  me  for  two  reasons.  The  first  was  that  un- 
til Dr.  Sellkoff  and  Dr.  Hammond  had  con- 
ducted their  pioneering  studies  of  the  as- 
bestos-insulation workers,  in  the  early  nlr.e- 
teen-sixties.  by  far  the  best  and  most 
thorough  Investigations  of  asbestos  disease 
had  been  conducted  In  Bngland.  where  as- 
bestosis had  been  recognized  as  a  serious  oc- 
cupational-health hazard  since  the  nineteen- 
twentles.  The  second  was  that  I  had  talked 
at  length  with  several  leading  English  epi- 
demiologists in  London  some  months  earlier. 
and  when  I  told  them  that  occupational - 
health  data  were  being  suppressed  and  ig- 
nored in  the  United  States,  they  had  solemn- 
ly assured  me  that,  because  of  the  independ- 
ent character  of  English  medicine  and  of  the 
British  government's  occupational -health 
agencies,  such  a  situation  could  not  exist  in 
their  country. 
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Wlien  I  told  Sheldon  Samuels  the  news 
from  England,  he  was  not  at  all  surprised. 
"Buatneas  Is  always  business,"  be  said.  "In 
fact,  I  have  a  new  wrinkle  for  you  here  at 
home.  When  I  came  to  the  Industrial  Un- 
ion Department  last  year,  I  undertook  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  company-doctor  system, 
because  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  system 
was  operating  to  thwart  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  A  month  or  so  after 
I  .began  the  investigation,  I  talked  with  Dr. 
Norbert  Roberts,  who  Is  associate  medical  di- 
rector of  the  Standard  Oil  Corporation  of 
New  Jersey,  and  was  then  president  of  the 
Industrial  Medical  Association.  Dr.  Roiberts 
told  me  that  he  and  his  associates  In  the 
Industrial  Xedlcal  Association  hoped  to  re- 
form and  Improve  the  industrial  medical  pro- 
fession by  setting  standards  for  the  pro- 
fessional performance  of  company  doctors. 
They  proposed  to  set  up  an  organization 
called  the  Occupational  Health  Institute, 
which  would  derive  its  chief  support  from 
the  Industrial  Medical  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Industrial  Hygiene  Association,  and  the 
American  Association  of  Industrial  Nurs&s, 
Inc. — all  of  which  are  organizations  sup- 
ported and  controlled  by  industry.  The  insti- 
tute would  undertake  to  create  a  program  to 
validate  occupational-health  programs  and 
to  set  up  standard^  that  would  enable  In- 
dustry, through  voltintary  compliance,  to 
clean  up  the  major  health  problems  afflict- 
ing workers  in  the  United  States. 

After  listening  to  him,  I  told  Dr.  Roberts 
that  in  any  opinion  voluntary  ethical  stand- 
ards would  not  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  profaaslonal  performance  of 
company  doctors  but  should  be  part  of  en- 
forceable OAM^.  regulations  in  order  to 
guarantee  the  participatory  role  of  work- 
ers envisioned  In  ttie  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act,  such  as  their  guaranteed 
right  to  have  access  to  medical  records  and 
to  records  pertaining  to  exposure  to  toxic 
substances.  That  was  the  last  I  heard  of 
the  matter  for  some  time.  Last  November, 
however,  I  sent  Dr.  Roberts  the  results  of 
the  NIOSH  surrey  of  Pittsburgh  Com- 
ing's Tyler  plant  and  asked  him  to  have  the 
the  Industrial  Medical  Association  conduct 
its  own  Inveetlgatlon  of  the  situation.  Then, 
In  February.  I  sent  Mm  an  account  of  the 
charges  Mazzochi  bad  levelled  against 
Pittsburgh  Coming  at  his  press  conference, 
which  Included  some  information  about  bow 
the  affair  had  been  handled  by  the  com- 
pany's medical  consultant.  Dr.  Orant.  In 
the  meantime,  Dr.  Roberts  and  his  associates 
had  pursued  their  plan  to  set  up  the  Oc- 
cupational Health  Institute.  At  their  re- 
quest, a  meeting  to  discuss  the  alms  of  the 
institute  was  held  here  at  the  Industrial 
Union  Department  on  March  24th.  In  addi- 
tion to  Dr.  Roberts  and  myself,  the  meet- 
ing was  attended  by  Dr.  Duane  Block,  med- 
cal  director  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company;  by 
Dr.  Gilbert  H.  CoUings,  general  medical  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  Telephone  Com- 
pany, who  had  been  named  to  head  the 
Occupational  Health  Institute;  and  by  Dr. 
Marcus  M.  Key,  who  Is  the  director  of 
NIOSH,  who  was  being  asked  to  give  NIOSH 
support  to  the  new  Institute  and  its  pro- 
grams. According  to  Dr.  Roberts  and  Dr. 
Colllngs,  an  accreditation  commission  In- 
flated by  the  Institute  would  pressure  man- 
agement to  beeoma  enlightened  In  the  field 
of  occupational  health  by  certifying  valid 
Industrial  medical  programs.  Imagine  my 
surprise,  however,  when  I  learned  that  Dr. 
Roberts  and  bis  ooUeaguee  were  proposing 
Dr.  Orant  •«  ona  of  the  members  of  this  ac- 
creditation commlBBlon.  I  pointed  out  that 
the  very  fact  that  Dr.  Orant  was  being  con- 
sidered for  such  a  position  whUe  serious 
allegatkHis  concerning  his  professional  con- 
duct remalnad  to  be  reKflved  scarcely  In- 
spired confldenoe  In  the  purpose  and  viabil- 
ity of  the  Occupational  Health  Institute. 
Subeequently.   Dr.   Roberts   and   his   asso- 


ciates must  have  brought  pressure  to  bear 
upon  Dr.  Grant  to  remove  himself  from  con- 
sideration for  the  comialsson,  for  early  this 
month  I  received  a  telephone  call  from  Wil- 
liam D.  Kelley,  the  director  of  NIOSH's  Di- 
vision of  Training,  In  Cincinnati,  telling  me 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Orant  complaining  that,  because  of  bis 
consultant  relationship  with  Pittsburgh 
CcH-nlng,  I  considered  him  to  be  anti-labor 
and,  therefore,  unacceprtable  as  a  commis- 
sioner. Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that?" 

I  told  Samuels  that  I  found  It  surprising, 
but  I  was  really  thinking  that  the  medical- 
Industrial  complex  went  about  its  business 
In  ways  whose  intricacies  were  a  wonder  to 
behold,  and  that  the  story  I  had  been  follow- 
ing for  so  many  months  seemed  not  only  to 
repeat  itself  endlessly  but  to  employ  the 
same  cast  of  characters. 

"And  now  for  the  cUacher,"  Samuels  said. 
"Ouess  what  outfit  has  Just  received  a  sev- 
enty -  one  -  hundred  -  thousand  -  four  - 
hundred  -  and  -  eighty  -  one  -  dollar  contract 
from  NIOSH,  In  order  to — and  I  quote — 'de- 
velop and  validate  criteria  for  program  per- 
formance standards  of  occupational-health 
programs  which  will  provide  guidelines  to 
NIOSH  in  promoting  the  development  cf 
such  programs  as  well  as  provide  guidance 
to  facilities  In  establishing  and/or  upgrading 
their  own  operational  program  standards.'  " 

"The  Occupational  Health  Institute?"  I 
said. 

"Of  Chicago,  Illinois,"  Samuels  replied. 

A  few  duys  later,  I  telephoned  Dr.  Mastro- 
matteo  in  Toronto,  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
been  able  to  find  out  anything  about  aa 
asbestos  plant  on  ManttouUn   Island. 

"I'm  sorry  to  say  I  haven't,"  Dr.  Mastro- 
matteo  replied.  "We've  dhecked  all  the  avail- 
able records  and  made  Inquiries  by  phone, 
but  there  doesn't  appear  to  be  any  asbestos 
Industry  at  all  on  ManitouUn  Island." 

I  apologized  to  Dr.  Mastromatteo  for  both- 
ering him  with  what  was  obviously  a  false 
lead,  and  thanlied  his  for  taking  the  trouble 
to  follow  it  up.  Then  I  telephoned  Herman 
Yandle  In  Hawkins,  and  told  him  what  had 
happened. 

"Well,  that's  what  they  told  the  boys  at 
the  plant  when  the  stuff  got  sent  out," 
Yandle  said,  with  a  chuckle.  "But  I  got  a 
new  address  for  you  just  the  other  day,  from 
a  fellow  who  saw  a  shipping  tag.  The  asbestos 
went  to  Canada,  all  right,  but  not  to  Minl- 
toulin  Island.  It  got  sent  to  a  company  called 
Holmes  Insulation,  Ltd.,  at  Point  Edward, 
Ontario." 

I  called  Dr.  Mastronuitteo  back  and  told 
him  what  I  had  learned  from  Yandle. 

"Well  try  to  run  it  down  for  you,"  he  said. 
"I've  never  heard  of  HaSmes  Insulation,  but 
I  know  where  Point  Edward  is.  It's  about  two 
hundred  miles  west  of  here,  in  the  middle  of 
a  large  petroleum -chemical  complex." 

In  the  second  week  'of  September,  I  re- 
ceived some  rather  Interesting  mall.  From 
the  August  iisue  of  the  Archives  of  Environ- 
mental Health  I  learned  that  Dr.  Grant  had 
been  elected  treasuret  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Oocupatlonal  Medicine.  In  a 
clipping  from  the  August  25th  edition  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post,  I  read  that  Dr.  Wagoner  and 
Dr.  Johnson  had  been  looking  into  the 
spraying  of  asbestos  insulation  on  the  steel 
girders  of  a  new  Procter  &  Gamble  technical 
center  in  the  Blue  Ash,  Ohio,  a  suburb  of 
Cincinnati.  The  Post  article  stated  that  the 
spraying  of  asbestos  intulation  in  construc- 
tion had  been  banned  tn  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  but  that  In  Cin- 
cinnati and  the  rest  of  Ohio  there  were  no 
ordinances  either  banning  or  controlling  Its 
use.  The  article  went  on  to  quote  Dr. 
Mitchell  R.  Zavon,  Assistant  Health  Ccon- 
mlssloner  for  Cinciiuiatl.  who  said  that  he 
had  not  seen  fit  to  Isue  any  regulations, 
since  the  evidence  Incriminating  asbestos  as 
a  health  hazard  "is  not  sufficiently  clear- 
cut."  This  surprised  me,  since  I  knew  that 


Dr.  Zavon  was  a  meml)er  of  the  sixteen- 
man  Threshold  Limit  Viilue  Airborne  Con- 
taminants Committee  of  the  American  Con- 
ference of  Governmental  Industrial  Hy- 
glenists,  so  I  filed  the  newspaper  clipping 
away  with  a  msntal  note  to  make  some  in- 
quiries about  him. 

A  week  or  so  later,  Samuels  sent  me  a 
copy  of  a  statement  delivered  before  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Labor  by  Jacob 
dayman,  administrative  director  of  the  In- 
dustrial Union  Department,  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  government  in  enforcing  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act.  It  was 
obvious  that  Clayman  did  not  think  much 
of  the  government's  performance.  After  re- 
minding the  committee  members  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Bducation,  and  Wel- 
fare had  estimated  that  there  might  be  as 
many  as  a  hundred  thousand  deaths  each 
year  from  occupationally  catised  disease,  he 
told  them  that  seventeen  months  after  the 
Act  went  Into  effect  there  were  only  four 
hundred  Inspectors  to  enforce  Its  provisions 
in  more  than  four  million  workshops,  and 
that  only  one  new  health  standard — that  for 
asbestos — had  been  set  during  that  time. 
"Even  then,  we  have  had  to  complain  about 
its  Inadequacies,"  Clayman  said.  "Indeed,  we 
have  gone  to  court  to  emphasize  its  failure, 
in  our  Judgment,  to  pursiie  t'ae  basic  purpose 
of  the  law."  Clayman  sal^  that  \xlz  organiza- 
tion had  never  ceased  to  point  out  that  not 
one  of  the  nine  oarclnpgens  rated  by  the 
Ccnference  of  HygenlstB  and  by  forty-five 
states  as  being  too  dangerous  for  any  ex- 
posure at  all  was  included  in  the  federal 
standards.  "Benzidine  U  one  of  these,"  he 
declared.  "More  than  seventeen  hundred  tons 
of  this  chemical  and  three  of  Its  most  com- 
monly used  compound-j  are  produced,  dis- 
tributed, and  used  in  this  country  each 
year.  We  have  no  idea  haw  many  workers  are 
exposed.  We  have  no  idefc  as  to  how  many  of 
the  hundred  thousand  deaths  that  HJ:.W, 
reports  are  due  to  exposure  to  this  and  other 
carcinogens." 

Up  to  that  time,  my  Investigation  of  the 
workings  of  the  medical-industrial  complex 
had  evolved  out  of  the  critical  situation  that 
had  existed  at  Pittsburgh  Coming's  Tyler 
plant,  and  had  focussed  on  the  problem  of 
exposure  to  asbestos.  During  the  past  six 
months,  however,  I  had  been  told  by  Mazzoc- 
chl,  Samuels,  and  otheiB  that  the  complex 
was  hard  at  work  trying  to  put  the  lid  on 
dozens  of  occupational-health  problems  in- 
volving, among  others  things,  beryllium,  ben- 
zidine, and  beta-naphthylamlne.  (Indeed. 
Samuels  and  the  Industrial  Union  Depsrt- 
ment  had  been  pressing  unsuccessfully  tcs 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration to  take  action  on  known  chemical 
carcinogens  for  more  than  a  year.)  Now,  re- 
minded by  dayman's  testimony  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  the  hazards,  I  decided  to  take  s 
closer  look  at  some  of  tltem. 

On  Monday,  September  25th,  I  caught  an 
early-morning  flight  to  Cincinnati  and  went 
to  the  Division  of  Field  Studies  and  Clinical 
Investigations  to  ask  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  I 
had  not  seen  since  MaiCh,  what  was  being 
done  about  the  problem  of  occupational  ex- 
posure to  beryllium,  benzidine,  and  beta- 
naphthylamlne.  "Let's  start  with  beryllium," 
Dr.  Johnson  said.  "It  Is  a  metal  that  has  been 
used  in  the  United  States  since  the  nlneteen- 
twentles,  when  it  was  alloyed  with  copper 
and  other  metals  in  order  to  give  them 
greater  tensile  strength  and  fatigue  reslat- 
ance.  During  the  late  ftineteen-thirtles,  it 
was  used  extensively  In  the  manufacture  of 
flourescent-lamp  tubes.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, thanks  to  the  oiotieerlng  work  of  Dr. 
Harriet  L.  Hardy,  who  was  tiien  an  occu- 
pational-health physician  at  the  Maasacbu- 
setts  Institute  of  Technology,  beryUliun  was 
found  to  be  a  cause  of  aoute  and  chronic  pul- 
monary disease  among  workera  In  the  fluo- 
rescent-lamp Induatey,  and  In  1949  Its  um  In 
the   manufacture  of  tlloae   appliances  ma 
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lUacontlnued.  Because  of  Its  light  weight.  Its 
rigidity,  and  its  stabUity,  beryllixma  has 
achieved  wide  vise  in  other  areas.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  nuclear  reactors,  in  aerotqiace 
rtructTiral  materials  and  inertlal  guidance 
jygtems,  and  in  sateUite  antennae,  rocket- 
motor  parts,  heat  shields,  rotor  blades,  and 
airplane  brakes.  It  also  appears  to  have  con- 
siderable potential  as  a  solid  rocket  fuel. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  berylUum  and  its  com- 
ponents have  an  important  use  in  modem 
technology,  and  that,  as  I  have  Indicated, 
exposure  to  them  can  resvdt  in  beryllium  dis- 
ease, which  can  cause  death  from  pulmonary 
tnsufnciency  or  right-sided  heart  faUure." 

Dr.  Johnson  went  on  to  say  that  during 
the  summer  of  1971,  while  he  was  imearthlng 
from  his  predecessors'  flJes  the  data  on  the 
Tyler  plant  and  other  asbestcyS  factories,  he 
had  come  across  the  report  of  an  environ- 
mental survey  that  had  been  conducted  in 
1968  by  engineers  from  Dr.  Cralley's  Division 
of  Epidemiology  and  Special  Services  at  a 
factory   owned   by   Kawecki   Berylco  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  in  Hazleton,  Pennsylvania.  "As  in 
the  case  of  Tyler  studies,  no  action  had  been 
Listituted  as  a  result  of  the  Hazleton-plant 
survey,"  Dr.  Johnson  told  me.  "Yet  the  data 
showed   incredibly   high    airbome   levels   of 
beryllium  dust,   especially   in   the   factory's 
attrltlon-miU    operations,    where    beryllium 
powder  is  made.  Indeed,  the  engineers  had 
recorded    concentrations    in    the    Hazleton 
plant  as  high  as  two  hundred  micrograms  of 
beryllium  per  cubic  metre  of  air,  though  the 
Conference  of  Hygienlsts  had  already  adopt- 
ed the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  stand- 
ard of  a  peak  value  of  twenty-five  micro- 
grams per  cubic  metre  of  air  and  a  time- 
weighted   average   of   only   two  micrograms 
per  cubic  metre." 

When  I  asked  Dr.  Johnson  what  he  had 
done  with  the  information  he  uncovered,  be 
told  me  that.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  data 
on  conditions  in  the  Tyler  pltuit — data  that 
were  collected  and  ignored — he  had  relayed 
them  to  Anthony  Mazzocchl  and  Steven 
Wodka,  of  the  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic 
Workers  International  Union,  which,  as  It 
happened,  also  represented  workers  at  the 
Hazleton  plant.  "As  a  result.  Just  as  in  the 
case  of  Tyler,  the  union  expressed  concern  to 
our  division,  and  we  conducted  a  comprehen- 
sive environmental  survey  of  the  plant  last 
November,"  Dr.  Johnson  said.  "The  beryl- 
lium-dust levels  we  measured  at  that  time 
showed  that  the  company's  powder-handling 
operations  were  still  grossly  out  of  control. 
In  March  of  this  year,  beryllium  levels  at  the 
Hazleton  plar.t  were  measured  again  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Health, 
and  once  more  the  levels  far  exceeded  the 
recommended  threshold  limit  value  of  two 
micrograms  per  cubic  metre  of  air.  Conse- 
quently, on  July  28th,  Harry  M.  Donaldson, 
one  of  our  industrial  hygienlsts,  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  Kawecki  Berylco  people  saying 
that  we  planned  to  conduct  another  siirvey 
of  the  Hazleton  plant  In  the  near  futisre  and 
asking  what  improvements  they  intended  to 
make  In  their  powder-handling  operations, 
bow  they  were  going  to  make  them,  and 
when  they  wotild  complete  them.  On  August 
3rd,  I  set  a  second  memo  of  concern  to  the 
regional  administrator  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Adniinlstratlon  in  Phila- 
delphia— ^I  had  sent  him  one  on  the  same 
subject  last  December  22nd.  I  told  him  again 
that  a  potential  for  serious  medical  conse- 
quences e»:Isted  In  the  Hazi.etoi  t>lant,  and 
I  enclosed  the  results  of  a  medical  survey  of 
two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  plant's  em- 
ployees which  had  been  conducted  last  No- 
vember by  Dr.  Homayoun  Kazemi,  the  chief 
of  the  pulmonary  unit  of  Massachusetts 
CJeneral  Hospital,  in  Boston.  Dr.  Kamml  had 
found  symptoms  possibly  related  to  beryl- 
lulm  disease  in  twenty-five  cases  and  slg- 
nlflcant  beryllium  disease  In  half  a  dozen 


I  asked  Dr.  Johnson  if  he  or  Donaldson 
had  received  any  reply  from  the  company, 
or  if  any  action  had  been  taken  with  regard 
to  the  situation  at  the  plant.  He  smiled 
grimly  and  handed  me  a  memorandum.  It 
was  sent  to  division  directors,  deputy  di- 
rectors, and  assistant  division  directors:  it 
was  headed  "Policy  Memorandum,"  was 
dated  September  12,  1972,  and  was  signed 
by  Dr.  Edward  J.  Fairchild  II,  acting  asso- 
ciate director  for  NIOSH's  Cincinnati  Opera- 
tions, who  was  working  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Key,  the  director  of  NIOSH.  It  read: 

"There  have  been  in  the  recent  past  cer- 
tain communications,  verbal  as  well  as  writ- 
ten, with  distinct  overtones  of  abatement- 
type  language.  It  is  not  the  Intent,  nor 
the  policy,  of  NIOSH  to  convey  to  the  out- 
side world  that  our  role  under  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  is  one 
having  authority  for  enforcement.  Rather, 
we  must  present  an  image  more  In  keeping 
with  that  of  a  research  agency.  The  Act 
distinctly  separates  enforcement,  the  pri- 
mary activity  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
(O.SJHJV.),  from  research,  the  primary  acti- 
vity of  HEW  (NIOSH) . 

"Accordingly,  you  are  requested  to  mon- 
itor those  actions  which  could  evoke  con- 
notations of  enforcement,  especially  those 
which  may  be  so  borderline  that  NIOSH 
involvement  could  be  appropriate  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  yet  highly  inapproprUte 
under  different  circumstances.  Those  of  your 
people  who  may  have  occasion  for  Involve- 
ment should  be  informed  of  this  policy. 

"Through  authority  del^ated  to  me  by 
Dr.  Key,  and  by  copy  of  this  memoran- 
dum, I  assign  Dr.  [William  S.]  Lalnhart  as 
your  contact  in  the  extent  that  questionable 
issues  arise.  Thtis,  if  you  are  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  actions  constitute  abatement-type 
language  or  policy  or  If  activities  Infringe 
upon  enforcement,  you  will  bring  such  situa- 
tions to  the  attention  of  Dr.  Lalnhart.  If, 
then,  the  issue  Is  not  yet  resolved.  It  will  be 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Dr.  Lalnhart. 

"Your  cooperation  and  diplomacy  in  this 
delicate,  but  important,  matter  of  policy 
Is  expected  and  appreciated." 

I  remembered  Dr.  Lalnhart  very  well.  He 
had  been  chief  assistant  to  Dr.  Cralley  In 
the  old  Division  of  Epidemiology  and  Special 
Services,  and  had  been  in  charge  of  the  medi- 
cal-environmental teams  that  surveyed  the 
Tyler  plant  and  other  asbestos  factories  dur- 
ing the  middle  and  late  nineteen-slxtles.  It 
was  Dr.  Lalnhart  who — In  March  of  1968, 
shortly  before  notification  of  the  high  as- 
bestos-dust counts  taken  by  his  environ- 
mental team  at  the  Tyler  plant  was  sent 
to  Dr.  Grant  and  Pittsburgh  Coming  with- 
out any  warning  that  they  constituted  a 
high  risk  of  disease  and  death  for  the  men 
who  were  working  there — had  said  to  me 
that  the  ideal  method  of  tracing  the  natural 
history  of  asbestos  dlsesise  would  be  to  take 
a  bunch  of  twenty-year-olds,  put  them  Into 
an  asbestos  plant  where  the  exact  dust  level 
was  known,  and  observe  them  for  the  next 
fifty  years  or  until  they  died.  I  had  often 
wondered  about  that  statement,  and  now, 
remembering  the  poor  condition  of  men  I 
had  met  who  had  been  employed  at  the  Tyler 
plant  for  only  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  from  cancer  and  asbestosis 
that  had  occurred  among  the  unfortunate 
workers  at  the  Paterson  factory.  I  found 
myself    wondering   about    it   again. 

Then  Dr.  Johnson  showed  me  a  second 
memo.  It  was  dated  September  13,  1972,  and 
it  had  been  sent  to  the  director  of  the  divi- 
sion. It  was  headed  "Short-  and  Long-Term 
'Epidemiology,' "  and  was  also  signed  by 
Dr.  Fairchild,  who  was  once  again  acting 
under  the  direction  at  Dr.  Key.  It  started 
out: 

"Pursuant  to  our  discussion  earlier  with 
Dr.  Key,  as  well  as  followup  discussion  you 
and  I  have  had,  this  will  verify  for  the  record 
the  resulting  decisions. 


"Short-term  field  studies  which  have  been 
referred  to  as  "fireflghting  activities"  will  be 
assessed  prior  to  obligating  resources.  We  are 
mutually  agreed  that  you  and/or  Dr.  Johnson 
will  keep  Dr.  Lalnhart  apprised  of  such  cate- 
gorical activities.  When  necessary  I  can  be 
brought  into  the  discussions.  Dr.  Lalnhart 
is  aware  of  this  arrangement  which  is  com- 
mensurate with  his  experience  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  position. 

"Also,  in  connection  with  our  earlier  dis- 
cussions and  in  keeping  with  the  Indication 
given  by  Dr.  Key  to  Mr.  Edmund  'Velten,  Vice- 
President,  Kawecki  Berylco  Industries,  Inc., 
there  will  be  developed  for  NIOSH  policy  the 
proposed  regulations  whereby  industry-wide 
studies  are  to  be  conducted.  Accordingly,  I  am 
requesting  that  this  also  be  coordinated  with 
Dr.  Lalnhart  so  that  he  is  kept  informed 
throughout  the  process  of  regulations  devel- 
opment." 

When  I  had  finished  reading  the  second 
memorandum,  I  asked  Dr.  Johnson  to  give 
me  an  example  of  a  short-term  field  study,  or 
"firefighting  activity." 

"Well,  in  some  ways  you  might  call  our 
survey  of  Pittsbtirgh  Coming's  Tyler  plant  a 
short-term  field  study,"  Dr.  Johnson  replied. 
"And  what  about  the  reference  to  the  'In- 
dication' given  by  Dr.  Key  to  Edmund  Velten, 
of  Kawecki  Berylco?"  I  inquired. 

"That  simply  means  that  the  beryllium  In- 
dustry will  be  consiUted  by  NIOSH  with 
regard  to  any  proposed  industry-wide  studies 
involving  beryllium,"  Dr.  Johnson  said.  "The 
fact  Is,  our  criteria  document  for  beryllium 
was  completed  and  forwarded  to  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration  sev- 
eral months  ago.  As  of  this  date,  however,  the 
Administration  has  not  seen  fit  to  convene 
an  advisory  committee  on  beryllium,  much 
less  announce  public  hearings.  Meanwhile, 
workers  in  beryllium  plants  are  stUl  being 
overexposed  to  beryllium  dust  and  running 
the  needless  risk  of  developing  beryllium  dis- 
ease. Incidentally,  Mr.  Velten  must  have  com- 
plained to  Dr.  Key  about  the  letter  that  Don- 
aldson sent  to  his  company  about  improve- 
ments In  the  Hazleton  plant.  In  any  case.  Dr. 
Key  wrote  Velten  a  letter  containing  an 
apology  for  the  tone  of  Donaldson's  letter." 
At  this  point.  I  asked  Dr.  Johnson  what  was 
being  done  about  the  problem  of  occupa- 
tional exposure  to  beta-naphthylamlne  and 
benzidine. 

"Beta-naphthylamlne,  which  is  common- 
ly known  as  BNA,  and  benzidine  are  aro- 
matic amines — chemicals  derived  from  coal 
tar — and  are  used  as  Intermediates  in  the 
synthesis  of  dyes,"  Dr.  Johnson  said.  "Both 
are  highly  potent  carcinogens,  known  to 
cause  bladder  cancer,  and  both  are  on  the 
list  of  nine  carcinogens  that  have  been  rated 
by  the  Conference  of  Hygienlsts  as  being  too 
dangerous  at  any  known  level  of  exposure. 
Neither  of  them,  however,  has  been  so  rated 
by  the  federal  government.  Before  I  go  into 
our  inv(dvement  with  BNA  and  benzidine.  I 
think  you  ought  to  take  a  look  at  a  study 
of  workers  exposed  to  them  In  a  plant  oper- 
ated by  the  specialty-chemicals  division  of 
the  Allied  Chemical  Corpcxvtion,  In  Buffalo, 
New  York.  It  was  carried  out  back  In  1982, 
by  Dr.  Morris  Klelnfeld,  director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Industrial  Hygiene  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor;  by  Dr.  Leonard 
J.  Goldwater,  a  consulting  industrial-hy- 
giene physician:  and  by  Dr.  Albert  J.  Rosso, 
an  associate  industrial -hygiene  physician  in 
the  Division.  It  was  published  in  the  Archtvea 
of  Environniental  Health  in  December.  1965. 
Dr.  Klelnfeld,  Dr.  Goldwater,  and  Dr.  Rosso 
studied  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  workers 
at  the  plant  in  Buffalo,  going  back  to  1912. 
Half  of  these  men  were  between  twenty  and 
twenty-nine  years  old  when  they  were  first 
employed  at  the  plant:  about  a  quarter  were 
between  thirty  and  thirty-nine;  and  the  re- 
mainder were  between  forty  and  fifty.  Some 
of  them  were  exposed  to  BNA  alone:  some  to 
BNA  and  benddme;  some  to  BNA  and  alpha- 
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nmphthylamlne,  whlcb  Is  similar  to  BNA; 
som«  to  benzidine  alone;  and  some  to  various 
combinations  of  all  tbree  compounds." 

Dr.  Johnson  banded  me  a  copy  of  tbe 
study  by  Dr.  Klelnfeld  and  bis  associates. 
Frxun  the  Introduction  I  learned  that  can- 
cer of  the  bladder  resulting  from  exposure 
to  aromatic  amines  was  discovered  in  Ger- 
many in  1896;  that  between  1908  and  1932 
bladder  tumors  in  dye  workers  were  reported 
In  Swlteerland.  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and 
Austria;  that  the  first  cases  of  this  condi- 
tion In  tbe  United  States  were  reported  In 
1834;  and  that  tbe  disease  bad  subsequently 
been  recognized  In  Italy,  Japan,  and  France. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  introduction,  Dr. 
Kleinfeld  and  bis  associates  described  a 
large  series  of  bladder  tumors  caiued  by  aro- 
matic amlnea  which  were  reported  by  Dr. 
T.  8.  Scott  In  England  In  1904.  Dr.  Scott 
found  that  of  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
persons  exposed  to  the  chemicals  for  more 
than  six  months  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  bad  devel(^>ed  bladder  tumors,  and 
that  bladder  tumors  occurred  In  fully  sev- 
enty-one per  cent  of  those  who  were  exposed 
for  thirty  years  or  more. 

As  for  the  results  of  the  study  of  three 
hundred  and  slxty-slx  men  exposed  to  aro- 
matic amines  at  tbe  Allied  Chemical  plant 
In  Buffalo,  Dr.  Kleinfeld  and  his  associates 
reported  in  the  main  body  of  their  article 
that  nlnety-slx  of  the  men  bad  developed 
bladder  tumors — an  over-all  Incidence  of 
slightly  more  than  twenty-six  per  cent — and 
forty-stx  of  these  bad  died  as  a  result.  "By 
any  reasonable  standard  it  can  be  stated  that 
the  incidence  or  attack  rate  for  bladder 
ttunors  In  workers  exposed  to  coal  tar  dye 
IntermedUtes  is  frlghtenlngly  high,"  they 
concluded. 

Afto*  I  read  the  study.  Dr.  Johnson  told 
me  that  the  manufacture  and  use  of  BNA 
had  been  banned  in  Switzerland  In  1938,  and 
that  the  production  and  use  of  the  chemical 
had  virtually  stopped  In  Pennsylvania  after 
19«1.  when  the  state  adopted  strict  regula- 
tions for  carcinogens.  "Tbe  British  aban- 
doned tbe  manufacture  and  \ise  of  BNA  way 
back  in  1963,"  Dr.  Johnson  said.  "Why  our 
government  has  not  taken  similar  action  is 
beyond  my  comprehension,  especially  in  the 
lig^t  of  conditions  we  uncovered  recently  in 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  Diirlng  the  early 
fifties,  tbe  Augusta  Chemical  Company,  of 
Augusta,  Georgia,  which  had  been  receiving 
ahlpments  of  BNA  from  tbe  du  Pont  people, 
began  manufacturing  and  using  the  chemical 
at  its  Augusta  plant.  In  1967,  the  company 
was  purchased  by  tbe  Blackman  Ubler 
Chemical  Division  of  the  SynaUoy  Corpora- 
tion, of  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  and 
thereafter  BNA  was  manufactured  at  the 
Augusta  plant  and  shipped  in  drums  by  truck 
to  Synalloy's  ^>artanburg  plant,  where  It 
was  used  as  an  Intermediate  In  dye  synthesis. 
Our  regional  director  in  Atlanta  learned  of 
this  activity  last  fall,  and  got  in  touch  with 
officials  of  tbe  Georgia  State  Depcutment  of 
Health,  who  told  him  they  knew  of  no  prob- 
lem associated  with  the  manufacture  of  BNA 
In  Georgia.  In  January  of  this  year,  however, 
we  sent  three  of  our  people  In  the  Division 
of  neld  Studies  and  Clinical  Investigation^^' 
to  take  a  look  at  the  Augusta  plan^j^^  ' 
found  men  shoveling  BNA  from  a  large 
slurry  tank  into  drums,  and  discovered  that 
none  of  them  had  ever  been  given  a  urinalysis 
to  detarmine  whether  blood  or  atypical  or 
malignant  bladder  colls  were  present  in  tbe 
iirine.  In  April,  I  visited  ^jwtanburg  and 
Augusta,  and  told  the  SyniOloy  people  the 
medical  facts  implicating  BNA  as  a  potent 
bladder  earcinogen.  They  claimed  that  be- 
cause tbe  chemical  was  handled  In  wet  slurry 
form  it  was  not  hazardous,  whereupon  I  in- 
formed them  that  the  primary  route  of  entry 
of  BNA  Into  the  body  under  these  circum- 
stances was  not  by  Inhalation  but  by  abeorp- 
tkm  through  Intact  or  imabraded  skin.  As 
a  result,  the  production  and  use  of  BNA  have 


been  discontinued  at  tbe  Augusta  and  Spar- 
tanburg plants,  and  Tobias  acid — a  relatively 
safe  substitute  for  BNA,  which  has  been 
available  for  years,  and  which  ooets  only  a 
few  cents  more  a  pound — is  now  being  used 
as  an  intermediate  la  dye  synthesis. 

We  have  begun  a  program  of  urine  cytology 
on  the  workers  currently  employed  at  the 
Augusta  plant,  but  since  BNA  wasn't  used 
there  until  the  late  nlneteen-forties,  and 
since  the  latent  period  for  the  development 
of  bladder  cancer  is  about  twenty  years,  we 
probably  won't  know  their  true  health  situa- 
tion for  some  time.  One  big  problem  we're 
faced  with  is  that,  because  of  rapid  turnover 
in  the  work  force,  past  employees  exposed  to 
BNA  are  unavailable  fbr  medical  foUowup,  so 
we  have  only  the  present  workers  to  evalu- 
ate. The  thing  to  remember  Is  that  until  1972 
no  federal  occupational-health  agency  had 
ever  visited  either  of  the  plants — and  this 
despite  the  fact  that  the  hazard  of  BNA  was 
brought  up  in  congressional  testimony  In 
1970  as  Justification  fbr  passing  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act,  and  had  been 
cited  repeatedly  as  being  one  of  the  health 
hazards  the  government  was  anxious  to  con- 
trol. Moreover,  none  of  the  appropriate  state 
occupational-health  s^encies  had  ever  taken 
effective  action  to  bring  the  hazard  under 
control.  We're  now  trying  to  track  down 
other  plants  where  BNA  may  be  in  use,  be- 
cause we've  heard  that;  the  chemical  Is  being 
Imported  into  tlie  United  States  from  South 
America." 

Dr.  Johnson  went  on  to  tell  me  that  the 
Allied  Chemical  plant  in  Buflfalo  had  manu- 
factured BNA  until  the  middle  fifties  and 
had  received  shipments  of  the  chemical  from 
a  plant  in  Pennsylvania  from  then  until 
1961,  when  the  Pennsylvania  plant  was 
forced  by  the  state  to  shut  down.  "Shortly 
thereafter,  the  Allied  Chemical  people  dis- 
continued the  use  of  BNA  in  their  Buffalo 
plant,"  he  said.  "However,  they  continued  to 
handle  benzidine,  which  they  not  only  manu- 
factured and  used  there  but  also  shipped  to 
the  Toms  River  Chemical  Corporation's 
plant.  In  Toms  River,  Kew  Jersey,  until  some- 
time In  1971.  Now  I  understand  that  they  are 
using  dlchlorobenzidine,  which  they  claim  is 
less  hazardous  than  benzidine.  However,  we 
are  concerned  about  dlchlorobenzldlne  be- 
catise  it  Is  known  to  cause  cancer  in  test 
animals,  and  because  It  Is  also  on  the  list  of 
carcinogens  rated  by  the  Conference  of  Hy- 
glenlsts  as  being  too  dangerous  at  any  level 
of  exposure.  In  fact,  well  be  conducting  a 
field  survey  of  the  Buffalo  plant  next  month." 

I  asked  Dr.  Johnson  what  other  industrial 
carcinogens  tbe  Division  of  Field  Studies  and 
Clinical  Investigation*  was  looking  Into.  He 
replied  that  there  wefe  many,  and  that  new 
ones  came  to  his  attention  almost  dally. 
"Recently,  we've  been  worried  about  a  chemi- 
cal called  bls-chloroaethyl  ether,"  he  said. 
"It  Is  tarmtA  as  an  Intermediate  in  the  pro- 
duction of  anlon-excbange  resins,  which  are 
manufactured  by  a  nimiber  of  large  outfits, 
including  Rohm  and  Baas  and  Dow  Chemi- 
cal. Bls-chloromethyl  ether  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  a  potent  lung  carcinogen  in  test 
animals,  and  It,  too,  la  on  the  list  of  danger- 
ous cancer-producing  agents.  Last  March, 
at  the  request  of  Jack  Waahkuhn,  an  indus- 
trial hygienlst  from  the  San  Mateo  Cotmty 
Health  Department,  in  Callfomla,  I  went  out 
with  Harry  Donaldson  to  visit  the  Diamond 
Shamrock  Corporation's  plant  in  Redwood 
City,  where  the  chemical  has  been  encoun- 
tered as  a  by-product  since  1957.  The  plant 
employs  only  about  a  hundred  men,  but  we 
reviewed  the  cases  of  four  employees  who, 
Washkuhn  had  learned,  had  died  of  lung 
cancer  within  the  past  eight  years,  and  we 
learned  that  two  former  workers  at  the  plant 
had  developed  lung  cancer  but  were  still 
alive.  The  first  death  among  these  men  oc- 
curred in  1964,  the  seeonj  in  1966,  the  third 
in  1967,  and  the  fourth  in  November  of  1971. 
Something  that  causts  us  great  concern  is 


that  the  age  at  deatti  of  these  four  men 
ranged  from  thirty-two  to  forty-eight— 
which  is  considered  to  be  under  the  age  at 
which  most  lung  cancers  develop  in  associa- 
tion with  cigarette  smoking.  Moreover,  we 
are  particularly  concerned  about  the  worker 
who  died  In  November  of  1971,  because  he 
was  only  thirty-two  years  old,  and  he  had 
worked  in  the  plant  for  only  two  years—* 
circumstance  indicating  that  bls-chloro- 
methyl ether  may  be  a  far  more  potent  car- 
cinogen than  had  preiMously  been  suspected. 
Accordingly,  we  recommended  to  the  com- 
pany that  chest  X-rayt  and  sputum  cytology 
be  conducted  on  its  workers.  A  subsequent 
stirvey  by  a  special  field  team  from  our  Salt 
Lake  City  facility  showed  considerable 
amounts  of  abnormal  cells  In  the  sputum  of 
men  who  had  been  working  at  the  plant.  Ab 
a  result,  the  company  kas  initiated  a  periodic 
sputum-cytology  screening  program  of  its 
current  and  former  employees,  which  is 
being  carried  out  wifih  the  cooperation  of 
Dr.  Geno  Saccomanna  head  of  the  pathol- 
ogy department  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  In 
Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  who  is  well  known 
for  hlB  sputum-cytolofy  studies  of  uranium 
miners." 

Dr.  Johnson  was  then  called  away  to  at- 
tend a  meeting.  I  told  him  that  I  hoped  to 
talk  with  him  again  soon,  and  thanked  him 
for  his  time  and  help. 

"You're  entirely  welcome,"  he  replied.  "By 
the  way,  you  asked  me  earlier  for  an  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  short-term  epidemiol- 
ogy, or  flrefightlng  activity,  we  are  now  re- 
quired to  clear  through  higher  authority. 
Well,  it  Just  occurred  to  me  that  our  visit  to 
the  Diamond  Shanu-ock  plant  in  Redwood 
City  is  a  perfect  one." 

Back  in  New  York,  t  telephoned  Dr.  Mas- 
tromatteo  In  Toronto,  to  find  out  If  he  had 
been  able  to  discover  anything  for  me  about 
Holmes  Insulation,  Ltd..  in  Point  Edward, 
Ontario.  Dr.  Mastromaitteo  told  me  that  not 
only  had  he  acquired  some  information 
about  the  company  but  that  an  industrial 
hygienlst  from  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Health  had  visited  tbe  company's  plant  in 
August  to  take  airborne  dust  samples  and 
to  arrange  for  X-rays  examinations  for  the 
workers  there.  "A  few  months  ago,  claims  for 
asbestosls  put  In  by  workers  employed  <here 
began  to  appear  before  our  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board,"  he  said.  "Dvirlng  our 
Atigust  Inspection  of  the  plant,  we  found 
that,  generaUy  speakiiig,  asbestos-dust  levels 
were  well  over  two  fibers  per  cubic  centi- 
metre, which  is  our  unofficial  standard.  Since 
we  always  take  action  If  dust  levels  exceed 
the  five-fibre  level,  we  recommended  that 
the  company  InstaU  better  ventilating 
eqtiipment  In  order  to  avoid  the  use  of 
respirators." 

"What  did  your  X-rays  show?"  I  asked. 

"They  indicated,"  Dr.  Mastromatteo  re- 
plied, "that  out  of  a  work  force  of  between 
fifty  and  seventy-five  men,  six  or  seven  hsd 
signs  consistent  with  the  development  of 
asbestosls." 

During  the  second  week  in  October,  I 
called  on  Dr.  Selikoff  at  Mount  Sinai  and 
asked  him  whether  he  had  heard  anything 
from  his  British  collengues  concerning  the 
marked  discrepancy  between  the  findings  of 
Dr.  Knox  and  Dr.  Hobnes  and  those  of  Dr. 
Lewlnsohn  In  regard  to  asbestosls  in  the 
Turner  Brothers  workers.  Dr.  Selikoff  had 
Just  rettimed  from  a  World  Health  Organi- 
zation Working  Group  to  Review  the  Bio- 
logical Effects  of  Asbeetoe,  In  Lyon,  France, 
and  by  way  of  reply  he  handed  me  a  copy  of 
a  paper  that  Dr.  Holtnes  bad  delivered  at 
the  conference.  The  psfper  was  entitled  "Cri- 
teria for  Bnvlronmentel  Data  and  Bases  of 
Threshold  Limit  Values — Environmental 
Data  in  Industry,"  and  the  first  sentence 
read,  "The  need  for  hygiene  standards  for 
airborne  asbestos  dtist  based  on  wider 
studies  than  were  available  to  tbe  Brltlsb 
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Occupational  Hygiene  Society  In  1968  la  em- 
phasized." 

Of  the  study  that  he  and  Dr.  Knox  had 
conducted  of  the  workers  at  the  Turner 
Brothers  Rochdale  plant,  and  the  data  they 
had  furnished  the  society.  Dr.  Holmes  said, 
"The  Information,  although  the  best  avail- 
able at  tbe  time,  was,  to  say  the  least,  scanty 
for  the  ptirpose,  and  some  of  us  who  were 
associated  with  it  have  become  increasingly 
concerned  with  the  authority  with  which  it 
has  become  Invested  in  tbe  International 
field."  Dr.  Holmes  ended  his  paper  by  noting 
that  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Lewlnsohn 
arrangements  were  being  made  to  have  the 
Information  from  the  factory  broiight  up  to 
date. 

Essentially,  what  Dr.  Holmes  speared  to 
have  admitted  was  that  the  data  he  and  Dr. 
Knox  had  furnished  the  society  concerning 
tbe  Incidence  of  asbestosls  in  the  Turner 
Brothers  workers  were  questionable.  The 
ramifications  of  this  were,  of  course,  stagger- 
ing, for  If  the  data  were  Inaccvirate,  the  two- 
flbre  standard  for  asbestos — whlc*:)  would  not 
even  go  mto  effect  In  the  United  States  untU 
1976 — would  be  without  medical  or  scientific 
validity.  In  the  meantime,  American  asbestos 
workers  had  been  assured  by  Secretary  of 
Labor  Hodgson  that  it  was  safe  to  breathe 
air  containing  five  fibres  per  cubic  centi- 
metre, which  was  higher  than  the  dust  con- 
centrations inhaled  by  a  significant  number 
of  the  Turner  Brothers  asbestos  workers, 
many  of  whose  chest  X-rays  had  been  inter- 
preted by  Dr.  Lewlnsohn  as  showing  ab- 
normal lung  changes.  All  this,  of  course, 
could  affect  the  health  of  tens,  if  not  hun- 
dreds, of  thousands  of  asbestos  workers,  and 
it  had  come  about  simply  because  two  men — 
a  medical  doctor  and  an  indtistrlal  hygien- 
lst— employed  by  the  British  asbestos  indtis- 
try  had,  one  way  or  another,  furnished  ques- 
tionable data,  which  may  have  misled  occu- 
pational-health agencies  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  One  could  only  wonder  exactly 
when  Dr.  Holmes  had  becrane  "Increasingly 
concerned"  about  the  authority  and  validity 
of  Dr.  Knox's  Interpretation  of  the  chest 
X-rays  of  the  Turner  Brothers  workers.  It 
can  hardly  have  been  prior  to  his  appearance 
In  behalf  of  the  asbestos  industry  at  the 
Department  of  Labor's  public  hearings  six 
months  earlier,  when  he  declared  that  a 
standard  of  four  or  five  fibres  per  cubic  centi- 
metre would  provide  adequate  protection 
from  disease  for  asbestos  workers  in  the 
United  States.  Was  it,  then,  only  after  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Lewlnsohn's  findings, 
which  suggested  that  Dr.  Holmes  and  Dr. 
Knox  could  have  understated  by  as  much  as 
tenfold  the  extent  of  asbestos  disease  among 
the  Turner  Brothers  workers? 


DICK  CARVER— MAYOR  OP  PEORIA, 
ILL. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Peoria,  HI.,  Journal  Star  newspaper 
usigned  Barbara  Mantz,  one  of  the 
papers'  many  fine  reporters  to  discover 
what  made  Peoria's  mayor  of  10  months 
tick  as  a  unique  political  phenomenon 
and  why  he  was  setting  a  new  pattern 
in  the  political  structure  of  this  busy, 
industrial  Illinois  city. 

Miss  Mantz  uncovered  some  remark- 
able facts.  Mayor  Carver  is  a  nev  breed 
of  municipal  leader.  She  was  amazed  be- 
cause she  could  find  no  enemies  that  he 
was  making.  A  city  administrator  who 
rapidly  got  things  done  was  not  making 
enemies  and  she  could  And  practically  no 
critics,  only  ardent  followers  and  boost- 
ers. She  discovered  a  political  romance 
between  a  man  and  the  near  entire  citi- 
Mnry  of  a  city  of  150,000  population. 


When  elected  the  young  and  enthusi- 
astic mayor  took  the  reins  of  power  which 
go  with  the  office  of  mayor  and  in  a 
short  time  had  turned  a  cynical  com- 
munity into  a  city  of  new  hope,  enthusi- 
asm, pride  and  positive  strides  toward  a 
better  life  for  all  its  citizens. 

For  example,  Peoria  had  been  disillu- 
sioned by  8  years  of  redtape  and  the 
delay  in  Federal  bureaucracy,  but  Mayor 
Carver  suddenly  lifted  the  spirits  and 
hopes  of  everyone  when  in  February  the 
University  of  Illinois  board  of  trustees 
agreed  to  locarte  a  medical  school  on  a 
downtown  Peoria  urban  renewal  site.  The 
city  has  now  applied  for  $1.7  million  tn 
Federal  fimds  to  start  buying  the  land. 
Veteran  political  observers  said  it  was 
a  500-to-l  shot,  but  that  Mayor  Carver 
was  successful. 

Mayor  Carver  has  shown  how  to  get 
things  accomplished  in  his  city.  He  uses 
reason,  logic,  determination,  and  does 
not  resort  to  table  pounding  or  threat- 
ening the  opposition.  He  listens  a  lot  and 
after  all  the  input  is  in  he  fits  the  parts 
together  to  satisfy  the  majority.  He  spe- 
cializes in  compromise — no  arm  twisting, 
no  wheeling  and  dealing  and  by  the  in- 
jection of  such  remarks  as,  "maybe  we 
are  not  as  far  apart  as  we  think  we  are." 
We  can  all  benefit  from  a  closer  study  of 
this  remarkable  "new  breed"  type  of  pub- 
lic official  that  is  fulfilling  great  promise 
in  the  present  and  offers  even  greater 
promise  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  referred  to  above 
about  this  remarkable  mayor  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Peoria  (III.)  Journal  Star, 

Mar.  10,  1974] 

Peoria  Matox  Richard  Carvzr — A  Nice  Gtrr 

Who  PnnsHXs  First 

(By  Barbara  Mantz) 

"My  opponent  can  Just  stand  up  there  and 
look  pretty  and  say  nothing,  if  he  shows  up 
at  all." — Dan  Thurman,  26  days  before 
Richard  Carver  was  elected  mayor  of  Peoria. 

A  year  later,  and  Dick  Carver  looks  even 
prettier,  to  hear  the  talk  at  City  Hall.  It's  dis- 
turbing to  a  reporter  looking  for  a  balanced 
story:  you  talk  to  people  all  over  town,  and 
you  can't  find  anybody  who  hates  him  or  is 
mad  at  him  or  wUl  even  criticize  him  about 
anything  substantial. 

On  the  contrary.  Carver  has  been  In  office 
Just  10  months,  and  already  people  are  saying 
that  he's  going  to  be  tbe  best  mayor  tn 
Peoria  history. 

"The  first  year  so  far  Is  as  good  as  any  I've 
seen,"  says  City  Clerk  William  Kumpf,  an 
elected  official  under  10  mayors.  "I  predict 
great  things  for  him.  He  holds  great  promise 
for  Peoria." 

Some  of  the  plaudits  come  from  more  sur- 
prising sources. 

"If  Dick  Carver  doesn't  turn  out  to  be 
the  best  mayor  Peoria  has  ever  had,  itll  be  a 
big  surprise  to  me,"  says  Joe  Mudd,  a  Demo- 
crat, who  more  often  than  not  voted  opposite 
Carver  when  the  two  sat  on  the  last  council 
together.  "I've  worked  with  a  lot  of  politi- 
cians, a  lot  of  them  good,  dedicated  people, 
and  Dick's  by  far  the  best  I've  ever  seen." 

CHAXIC8  THXM  A" 

It  seems  that  Carver,  guilelessly,  grin- 
nlngly,  has  charmed  them  all  down  at  City 
HaUl.  Not  that  they  didn't  expect  him  to.  He 
is  hard-working,  personable,  ambitious,  per- 
suasive. He  knows  city  government.  He  has 


support  from  nearly  every  quarter  of  the 
V:lty — businessmen,  labor  leaders,  liberals, 
conservatives,  the  Republican  establishment, 
blacks. 

Still,  few  were  quite  prepared  for  the 
aggressiveness  with  which  he  has  taken  hold 
of  the  reins  of  mayor,  or  the  speed  with  which 
he  began  running  things.  And  no  one  was 
prepared  for  the  medical-school  coup. 

(In  February,  the  University  of  nilnols 
board  of  trustees  agreed  to  locate  a  medical 
school  on  a  dowLtown  Peoria  urban-renewal 
site.  The  city  has  applied  for  $1.7  million  In 
federal  funds  to  begin  buying  land.) 

(At  the  time,  Carver  caUed  the  agree- 
ment "in  essence,  a  rebirth  of  the  city." 
The  43-acre  site  Is  in  addition  to  40  acres  in 
the  urban-renewal  Target  One  area  on  the 
South  Side.) 

"If  anybody  else  had  said  back  then  that 
he  was  going  to  get  urban-renewal  money  by 
moving  the  medical  school  downtown,  he'd 
have  been  laughed  off  the  platform,"  said 
James  Bateman,  2nd  District  councilman. 
"The  odds  against  it  were  500-to-l." 

KK    BEAT    THE    ODDS 

Charge  It  to  luck,  talent  or  politics.  It 
doesn't  matter.  Carver  beat  tbe  odds.  That 
fact  alone  has  stunned  a  city  grown  cynical 
after  eight  years  of  red  tape  and  talk  had 
failed  to  result  in  the  renewal  of  even  one 
acre  in  the  Target  One  area. 

So  now  Carver  is  riding  tbe  crest  of  a  po- 
litical high.  People  who  used  to  wonder  If 
the  rich  kid  who  inherited  a  liunber  company 
had  the  guts  or  the  brains  to  be  mayor  now 
are  saying  that  they  don't  expect  him  to 
stop  here.  And  people  who  see  him  aa  a 
power-grabber  are  saying  the  same  thing. 

Why  not?  Carver's  got  all  the  makings  for 
bigger  office.  He's  young  (36),  goodlooklng  in 
a  boy-next-door  sort  of  way.  He's  wealthy — 
president  and  owner  of  80  per  cent  of  a  lum- 
ber company  that  does  tS  mlUlon  worth  of 
business  annually.  He  has  an  attractive,  per- 
sonable wife;  four  blond,  blue-eyed  children; 
a  dog;  a  house  In  Idyllbrook  with  a  flagpole 
and  a  basketball  hoop  in  the  driveway. 

He's  In  good  physical  shape,  a  fair  tennis 
player  and  an  avid,  aggressive  skiier.  He's 
an  Air  Force  veteran  and  a  major  In  the 
reserves. 

He's  been  active  in  such  civic  organizations 
as  Rotary  Club,  Boy  Scouts  and  the  YMCA: 
he  was  the  Jaycees  Outstanding  Toung  Man 
of  1968. 

He's  likable,  weU-lnformed,  disciplined, 
persistent,  candid,  smart — and  so  terribly 
aU-American  that  he'd  rather  drink  a  milk- 
shake with  home-made  Ice  cream  than  a 
martini. 

He's  knowledgeable  about  so  many  sub- 
jects— zoning,  planning,  budgeting,  all  levels 
of  government,  the  buUding  indtistry,  vrlne, 
qK>rts  cars — ^that  people  at  City  Hall  say 
that  they're  stUl  looking  for  something  that 
he's  not  an  expert  at. 

Carver  calls  himself  a  "moderate  conser- 
vative," and  In  a  moderately  conservative 
town,  that  too  is  a  political  asset. 

"I  feel  government  has  a  responsibility  to 
attempt  to  serve  people  as  efficiently  and 
effectively  as  possible  and  not  to  attempt  to 
do  things  that  people  can  do  as  well  them- 
selves," he  says. 

"But,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  there's  a  substantial  number  of 
people  that  maybe,  by  my  standards,  should 
be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  but  by 
their  own  standards  are  not  capable  of  tak- 
ing care  of  themselves. 

"I  don't  try  to  apply  my  standards  of 
inteUlgence  or  values  to  other  people — so 
that's  maybe  where  the  standard  oonserva- 
tlve  and  I  tend  to  differ." 

Dan  Thurman  says  that  Carver's  voting 
record  shows  him  r.ot  to  be  the  conservative 
that  he  claims  tC'  be.  and  Carver  himself 
admits  that  he's  probably  more  of  a  prag- 
matlst  than  anything. 

"It's  all  well  and  good  to  be  philosophical 
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about  things,  and  I  think  you  ne«d  to  know 
who  you  are  and  what  you  believe,  but  I 
think  you  need  to  deal  in  what  you  can  do 
and  what  you  can't  do,"  he  says. 

"I  like  to  deal  In  what  Is  possible.  I  Uke 
to  deal  In  what  I  can  get  accomplished.  To 
align  yourself  with  an  Impoeslble  objective 
Simply  because  philosophically  it's  the  moat 
perfect  objective  Is,  In  my  book,  a  waste  of 
your  time." 

Carver's  gained  a  reputation  as  a  nego- 
tiator, a  great  compromiser — not  the  arm- 
twisting,  wheeler-dealer  kind,  but  the  may- 
be-we're-not-ao-far-apart-after-all  type. 

He  uses  reason  more  effectively  than  or- 
atory. He  doesn't  dominate  a  conference;  he 
listens  as  much  as  he  talks.  And  the  result 
Is  that  he  often  brings  people  to  his  side 
without  their  quite  realizing  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

NXyr  A  FIST-POUNDKR 

He  used  all  those  techniques  when  he 
found  half  the  city  council  elected  In  1969 
diametrically  opposed  to  most  of  the  things 
that  he  favored. 

"If  I'd  been  the  flst-poundlng,  shout-at- 
the-oppo«ltlon  type,  I'd  have  lost  every  vote 
that  I  ever  put  on  the  floor.  As  It  was,  I 
got  more  aplte  votes  than  I  could  count,"  he 
says. 

"If  I  had  stood  up  and  said  the  things  I 
wanted  to  say — one  of  which  probably  would 
have  been  'I  quit' — 1  would  have  done  ab- 
solutely nobody  any  good. 

"I  would  have  ended  up  spending  two- 
and-a-half  years  Incapable  of  getting  any- 
thing acotMnpllshed  at  all.  So  maybe  I  spent 
the  last  t-vo-and-a-half  years  having  maybe 
20-per  cent  effectiveness,  but  that's  better 
than  nothing." 

What  Carver  doesn't  say  is  that  his  avoid- 
ance of  head-on  confrontation  was  also 
shrewd.  Most  of  those  who  did  fight  are  dead 
politically  today. 

"This  Is  the  beauty  of  Carver.  He  let  those 
guys  make  all  the  racket.  He  just  sat  back 
watching  quietly  and  let  them  hang  them- 
selves." said  one  observer. 

"He's  one  of  the  shrewdest  juys  you'll  ever 
run  Into.  The  reason  he's  so  savvy  Is  you 
don't  expect  him  to  be  savvy  ...  He  deliber- 
ately conveys  this  naive,  blond,  blue-eyed 
boyish  image,  and  then  people  are  hardly 
prepared  for  a  coup  Uke  the  medical  school. 
He's  really  a  very  shrewd  man  who  sets  his 
goaL^  and  goes  and  gets  what  he  wants." 

Joe  DeMiehael,  who  managed  Carver's 
campaign  finances,  says  that  he'd  known 
Carver  for  several  years  but  didn't  realize 
until  the  campaign  "Just  how  sharp  he  really 
was. 

"At  one  of  our  first  meetings,  I  think  in 
December,  he  sat  down  and  laid  out  what 
he  thought  would  happen,  including  what  he 
thought  Thimnan  would  do.  Nlnety-flve  per 
cent  of  what  he  predicted  would  happen 
came  to  pass." 

DeMlchael,  skiing  buddy  Jay  Vonoichen, 
high  school  chum  Don  Ullman  and  other 
friends  formed  Carver's  inner  political  circle 
in  the  mayoral  campaign.  They're  young 
businessmen  but  not  really  part  of  the  city's 
commercial  or  political  establishment;  not 
many  people  even  know  their  names. 

Perhaps  because  so  much  has  been  said 
about  his  connections  with  the  city's  power 
strjcture.  Carver  Is  vociferous  about  his  in- 
dependence. 

"Dave  Conner  or  George  T^uthy  or  Bill 
BouTland  or  the  president  of  Caterpillar  or 
Ray  Neumann  or  anyone  else  is  not  going 
to  have  to  answer  for  What  I  do.  I'm  going 
to  have  to  answer  for  what  I  do,"  he  says. 

"^  made  the  downtown  guys  mad  to  be- 
gin with  in  my  campaign,  because  I 
wouldn't  Just  let  them  write  me  a  check  to 
pay  for  my  campaign.  I  made  them  mad 
again  when  I  insisted  on  disclosing  who  was 
contributing.  T  made  them  mad  again  when 
I  wasnt  going  to  form  a  civic  center  com- 
mission right  away. 


"By  the  same  token,  I'm  very  much  in 
support  of  the  redevelopment  of  downtown, 
and.  as  matter  of  fact,  Dave  Conner  Is  a 
long-time  friend  of  mine.  He  taught  me  Sun- 
day school — that's  how  far  back  we  go,  and 
I  can't  think  of  many  people  whose  opin- 
ion I  respect  more  than  Dave  Conner's,  which 
I  don't  mind  saying  publicly  or  privately. 
"But  that  doesn't  mean  that  I'm  going  to 
do  what  he  tells  me  to  do,  or  what  George 
Luthy  tells  me  to  do,  or  what  anybody  tells 
me  to  do." 

Those  who  have  known  Carver  well  and 
long  say  that  he's  always  been  Independent — 
stubbcm,  some  say.  Hfe  Insisted  on  going 
into  the  Air  Force  .'\fter  praduatlng  from 
college — he  thought  It  was  the  "right  thing" 
to  do — although  his  partner  wemted  him 
back  In  Peoria  to  help  run  the  business. 
Carver  insisted  on  getting  married  before 
he  entered  the  service,  though  his  bride-to- 
be  had  to  give  up  college  with  one  semester 
left.  He  insisted  on  running  for  City  Coun- 
cil, though  his  partner  told  him  that  the 
lumber  company  was  enough  of  a  job. 

"Nobody  ever — me  or  anybody — is  going  to 
tell  him  what  to  do.  bacause,  if  in  his  own 
mind  he  thinks  that's  Che  thing  to  do,  he's 
gonna  do  It,"  says  his  wife,  Judy.  "Dick  con- 
siders himself  his  own  thinker  .  .  .  There's 
probably  lots  of  people  he  talks  to,  but  he 
makes  up  his  own  mind." 

No  time  was  this  clfearer  than  when  the 
issue  of  disclosing  his  financial  contributions 
came  up  during  the  mayoral  race. 

"In  the  beginning,  some  people  weren't 
In  favor  of  disclosing  the  sources  of  all 
funds,"  said  Vonachen.  "I  really  didn't  feel 
it  was  necessary  at  first  myself,  and  most 
of  the  others  didn't  eltUer.  But  he  (Carver) 
decided  that  it  was  something  he  was  going 
to  do,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  good  deci- 
sion." 

"I've  pretty  much  rutt  my  own  life  since 
I  was  14  or  15."  Carver  explains,  and  he's 
not  about  to  let  anyone  run  it  for  him  now. 
"I  worked  at  the  lumber  yard.  I  bought  my 
own  clothes,  I  paid  for  my  first  car.  I'm  not 
afraid  to  make  decisions.  I've  had  to  make 
them  all  my  life." 

That  doesn't  sound  like  the  popular  im- 
age of  the  rich  kid  who  fell  heir  to  a  lum- 
ber company  and  always  had  life  by  the 
tail.  That's  not  quite  hew  it  happened. 

Carver's  mother  was  the  daughter  of  na- 
tive Norwegian  homestoaders  who  came  to 
South  Dakota  in  a  covered  wagon.  His  fa- 
ther, M.  S.  Carver,  coujd  attend  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  only  because  he  won  a  foot- 
ball scholarship;  his  parents  were  on  relief. 
M.  S.  Carver  happened  into  the  lumber 
business  when  he  took  a  job  driving  a  coal 
truck  for  a  coal-and-lwnber  yard  in  Dea 
Moines,  Iowa,  where  Dtck  was  born. 

In  1946,  M.  S.  Carver  sold  his  home  and 
used  the  proceeds  to  open  a  roofing-and-sld- 
ing  business  in  Peoria  in  a  small  frame  house 
on  the  comer  of  War  Memorial  Drive  and 
New  York  Avenue.  He,  his  wife  and  two  sons 
moved  in  with  his  partaer  in  Bloomlngton. 
Within  a  year,  M.  8.  Carver  bought  out 
his  partner,  brought  his  family  to  Peoria 
and  turned  from  roofing  and  siding  to  liun- 
ber.  In  1949,  he  began  $eUlng  garages — and 
that's  what  made  Carver  Lumber  Co.  big 
business. 

WAWTKD    TO     BS    LAWTEB 

Dick  worked  with  his  father  after  school, 
but  even  into  his  senior  year  at  Peoria  High, 
he  had  no  intention  of  going  into  the  lum- 
ber business.  Dick  Carver  wanted  to  be  a  law- 
yer, and  he  wanted  to  hi  Independent. 

His  father  hoped  that  he  could  persuade 
Dick  to  attend  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity in  Dallas,  because  he  believed  that 
the  Southwest  offered  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  a  young  attorney. 

In  1954.  he  gave  Dick  a  plane  ticket  so 
that  he  could  look  at  the  campus.  Mrs.  Car- 
ver went  along  to  shop.  On  the  return  trip 


to  Peoria — three  days  before  Chrlstma*— 
they  learned  that  Dick's  father  and  10-year- 
old  brother  had  died  in  the  crash  of  a  private 
plane. 

Dick  Carver  decided  to  study  business  in- 
stead of  law  and  to  attend  the  University  of 
Iowa,  where  he'd  be  cloeer  to  his  mother.  It 
was  the  first  In  a  serias  of  decisions  that 
would  change  the  direction  of  his  life. 

The  next  decision  c&me  three  years  latar, 
when  Carver  was  a  Jimlor  in  college.  His 
mother  remarried,  he  inherited  40  per  cent 
of  the  lumber  company  and  Mrs.  Carver 
wanted  to  sell  the  rest. 

Carver  decided  that  he'd  buy. 

A    COOTTRMSa>    tACHIXOR? 

"So,  at  the  age  of  20,  J  made  the  decision 
that  I  guess  I'll  spend  xa^  life  In  the  lumber 
business,"  he  says.  "I'd  seen  my  dad  start 
this  firm  on  absolutely  nothing  out  of  an 
old  house,  and  I  wasn't  about  to  see  what  my 
father  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  life  try- 
ing to  develop  sold  to  somebody  else  and  an- 
other name  go  up  on  the  Boor." 

That  decision  behind  aim.  Carver  prepared 
to  begin  his  senior  year  at  the  University  of 
Iowa.  But  first  he  went  to  visit  his  mother 
and  stepfather  in  Champaign.  His  stepsister 
arranged  a  date  with  Jujy  Corley,  a  Univer- 
sity of  Illln9ls  Junior  who  was  pinned  to  an- 
other fellow — which  was  all  right  with  Car- 
ver. On  their  first  date,  he  told  her  that  h» 
was  a  confirmed  bachelor. 

Six  weeks  later,  he  asked  her  to  marry  him. 

"I  also  made  kind  of  an  abrupt  decision 
not  to  go  back  to  Iowa,"  Carver  says.  "I  owed 
the  money  that  was  owefl  against  the  estate 
of  my  father  that  I'd  inherited,  and  I  owed 
my  mother  for  her  stoclB  and  her  land,  and 
so  It  seemed  that  it  wa»  a  whole  lot  more 
practical  to  spend  my  list  year  at  Bradley 
working  here  at  the  Ituaber  yard.  It  would 
be  a  lot  closer  to  Champaign,  too." 

The  Carvers  were  married  a  month  after 
he  graduated  from  Bradley,  Just  before  he 
entered  the  Air  Force.  He'd  wanted  to  be  a 
pUot.  but  he  decided  tl>at  he  couldnt  be 
away  from  the  lumber  btislness  for  five  years 
and  so  gave  up  that  plati.  However,  he  says 
that  he  didn't  want  to  back  down  further 
on  the  Air  Force  commltaient. 

"I  don't  like  to  think  t  make  decisions  in 
kind  of  a  half-baked  manner,  but  I  dont 
also  like  to  think  I  sit  there  and  kind  of  ar- 
gue with  myself  all  day  long,"  says  Carver.  "I 
think  once  you've  evaluated  all  the  varlona 
alternatives,  you  should  ftiake  up  your  mind 
what  you're  going  to  do." 

He  operates  the  same  way  In  everything 
he  does — even  on  the  Colorado  ski  trips  that 
he  has  organized  for  a  number  of  years  for 
several  couples.  People  who've  gone  with  him 
describe  his  tactics  as  somewhere  between 
those  of  a  Boy  Scout  leader  and  a  Mother 
Superior. 

"First  of  all,  he  ccwaet  up  with  all  sorts 
of  alternatives,  then  he  talks  to  everybody 
to  find  out  what  they  would  like  to  do,  then 
he  says,  'Okay,  this  Is  wh«t  we  ought  to  do.'  " 
comments  Vonachen. 

"This  year,  he  decided  that  we'd  <Mw  to 
Mollne,  then  fly  to  Denver,  ■Wtxtn  we'd  rant 
cars  and  drive  to  Aspen.  He  even  included 
Instructions  on  where  to  stop  for  gas  and  a 
sandwich  and  had  planned  where  we'd  eat 
part  of  the  time  when  ws  were  there." 

Carver's  personal  appearance  is  Just  as 
precise  and  orderly.  His  wife  says  that  he 
doesnt  have  "a  thing"  about  being  neat. 
Yet  you  cant  help  but  get  the  impression 
that  his  T-shirts  must  stand  at  attention 
when  he  opens  his  dresser  drawer. 

People  have  said  that  they'd  feel  better 
about  Carver  if  Just  oi^ce  they'd  see  him 
with  a  hair  out  at  place,  because  then 
they'd  know  he's  humaa.  But  they  wont, 
says  Judy,  because  his  h»lr  never  is  out  of 
place. 

His  12-year-old  Mercediss  (his  one  eztrav* 
aganoe  always  has  been  sports  cars)  looks 
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lUnier  than,  most  year -old  cats.  For  a  long 
tune  after  he  bought  it,  he  refused  to  park 
n  at  the  lumber  yard  without  eoverlng  It. 

"He's  extremely  self-disciplined."  says  one 
mend.  "He  called  me  fit  8:30  one  Saturday 
morning,  and  I  was  in  the  shower.  I  called 
Iiim  back  not  five  minutes  later,  and  he'd 
jnst  finished  100  push-ups." 

HE  HAS  A  SCHKttUIiE 

Carver  schedules  his  life  in  blocks  of 
time — time  to  give  total  attention  to  the  city 
or  to  the  liunber  compsmy  or  to  hts  family. 
That  doesnt  mean  that  he  wont  tolerate 
laterruptlons — ^he  has  no  secretary  at  the 
lumber  company  and  refuses  to  get  an  un- 
listed borne  phone — but  he  stlU  manages  to 
(tick  to  a  schedule. 

"If  I  didn't  every  minute  I've  got  would 
get  eaten  up,"  he  says. 

He  puts  In  a  six-day,  76-bour  work  week 
beCwsen  his  two  Jobs,  he  says. 
.  "He  tells  me  a  third  of  his  time  or  less 
goes  to  the  city  and  two-thirds  is  devoted  to 
the  lum'ber  company,"  says  Bud  Howe, 
Carver's  partner  and  long-time  family  friend. 
'1  tell  him  I  think  it's  more  like  the  other 
way  around." 

It  was  Howe  who  ran  the  lumber  com- 
pany from  the  time  that  Carver's  father  died 
until  Carver  returned  from  the  Air  Force  in 
late  1961.  Now,  Howe,  who  owns  20  per  cent 
of  the  business,  runs  the  wholesale  facility 
IB  "Pioneef  Park,  and  Carver  manages  the 
retaU  operations. 

No  matter  how  much  work  there  is,  Carver 
always  reserves  Saturday  nights  for  his  wife 
and  Sundays  for  his  children. 

"Honest  to  god,  I  think  If  President  Nixon 
flew  in  on  a  Sunday,  I'd  stay  home."  he  says. 
"Saturday  night,  it  almost  takes  an  act  of 
god  to  get  me  to  do  something  other  than  to 
be  with  my  wife  and  go  out  socially ."V 

If  there's  snow  on  the  ground.  tliedC^vers 
might  be  out  on  the  slopes;  If  lt%«:^unny, 
they  might  go  to  the  park.  Carver  saysHhat 
{here  isn't  a  state  park  within  100  miles  of 
town  that  they  haven't  visited. 

RELAXING  isn't  BKTAXTNO 

At  home,  he  enjoys  playing  such  strategy 
games  as  Monopoly  or  Bisk  with  his  chil- 
dren, shooting  baskets  with  his  son,  watch- 
ing Johnny  Carson  or  reading  mysteries, 
war  stories  or  historical  works.  Sometimes, 
for  relaxation,  he  plays  the  piano  in  his  liv- 
ing room;  he  took  private  lessons  as  a  boy 
and  says  that  he  enjoys  classical  piano. 

Rarely — maybe  never — does  he  colli^>se  on 
the  cov.ch  exhausted  and  relax;  he  wotildn't 
find  it  relaxing,  says  his  wife. 

"We  went  to  Acapulco  for  our  10th  anni- 
versary, and  we  -.vere  only  gone  five  days,  but 
be  just  about  went  crazy,"  says  Judy.  "He 
caildn't  sit  on  the  beach  and  enjoy  himself. 
He  bad  to  be  doing  something  all  the  time, 
so  we  spent  a  lot  of  tlms  just  driving  around 
anl  looking  at  houses. 

"I  heard  him  tell  someone  later  that  by 
the  third  day  he  was  ready  to  oome  home." 

Judy  says  that  her  husband  promised  that 
be'd  drc^  some  of  his  other  activities  if 
elected  mayor,  but  he  seems  to  be  taking  on 
more.  He's  still  a  major  In  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve and  is  activ2  In  the  progrsun  to  counsel 
Air  Force  Academy  enrcllees. 

"I  didn't  have  the  time  to  be  In  the  Air 
Force  Reserve,  but  I  decided  I  didn't  have 
the  time  not  to — that  I  was  going  to  get  so 
old,  so  fast,  I  wasn't  going  to  have  the  time 
to  get  to  do  seme  of  these  things,"  Carver 
says. 

He  looks  at  family  projects  the  same  way. 

"I  don't  put  myself  down  as  father  of  the 
year,  but  it's  like  my  philosophy  on  time, 
ttat  It's  not  going  to  return,  and  my  children 
•ren't  going  to  remain  the  same  age  the  rest 
of  their  lives,  either,  and  if  I  don't  enjoy  my 
eblldren  now  and  spend  time  with  them.  10 
rears  from  now,  Itll  be  too  late." 

8o  he  hasn't  missed  a  game  in  his  son's 


basketball  league — even  came  late  to  his 
campaign  strategy  meetings  rather  than 
leave  the  games  early.  When  his  children 
were  in  YMCA  Indian  Guides  and  Princess 
program,  he  could  have  done  what  many  per- 
sona do — put  all  four  In  the  same  tribe.  In- 
stead, he  had  each  in  a  different  tribe  and 
went  to  the  meetings  with  each. 

He  takes  the  same  active,  impatient,  do-lt- 
now-or-it-won't-get-done  view  of  the  mayor's 
office.  Sure,  he  says,  he  came  into  office  with 
a  road  map.  Moreover,  he's  already  laid  out 
probably  80  per  cent  of  it. 

"A  good  city  council  should  spend  its  first 
two  years  getting  things  started  and  its  last 
two  years  getting  things  finished,"  is  his 
philosophy. 

"That  doesn't  mean  I  thought  I  was  going 
to  be  successful  with  everything.  In  May,  I 
would  have  given  ua  one  chance  In  10  him- 
dred  thousand  on  the  medical-school  project 
or  on  getting  urban-renewal  funds  to  do  any- 
thing." 

HX    UKES    BEING    MATOB 

Carver  enjoys  the  role  of  mayor — ^not  Just 
the  functional  part — but  the  way  that  the 
mayor  can  be  sort  of  an  ambassador  for  a 
city,  can  make  it  look  sharp  and  progressive 
or  small -townish.  Not  long  ago  he  wrote  tele- 
vision comic  Bob  Newhart  to  protest  a  show 
about  a  prostitute  from  Peoria. 

And  beyond  mayor? 

"I  enjoy  politics,"  he  says.  "I  like  what  I'm 
doing.  I  like  being  mayor.  But  I  also  like 
being  in  the  lumber  business.  This  is,  as  I 
see  it,  the  highest  position  I  can  have  and 
still  run  this  business. 

"Before  I  ran  for  any  other  office,  I'd  have 
to  decide  to  get  out  of  that  lumber  business 
actively.  Most  people  would  say  wait  until 
1977  and  then  I'U  decide,  but  I  have  to  admit 
that  I  Intend  to  have  some  Idea  of  where  I'm 
going  before  1977  rolls  around." 


SPEND,  SPEND,  SPEND— GOVERN- 
MENT PROJECTS  WE  COULD  DO 
WITHOUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  any- 
one who  has  ever  gone  over  the  budget 
of  Federal  agencies  knows  that  funds  are 
spent  for  projects  which  baffle  the  imag- 
ination and  that  money  is  spent  for 
studies  and  programs  which  most  tax- 
payers, especially  about  April  15,  know 
we  could  do  without. 

Mr.  James  Dale  Davidson,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Taxpayer's 
Union,  has  just  authored  an  article  in 
the  Potomac  magazine  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  the  subject  of  "Where  Your 
Tax  Money  Falls."  It  appeared  on 
March  31. 

Mr.  Davidson  details  spending  for 
such  projects  as  chasing  wild  boars  in 
Pakistan,  $35,000;  some  $117,250  to  sup- 
port a  board  of  tea  tasters;  $80,000  to 
develop  a  zero  gravity  toilet  for  the  space 
program,  and  S7 1,000  for  a  study  of  the 
history  of  comic  books. 

For  those  who  say  and  still  believe 
that  the  Federal  sector  is  starved  for 
iimds,  let  them  read  Mr.  Davidson's  8ui;l- 
cle  or  spend  just  a  few  hours  mulling 
over  the  detail  sheets  of  the  studies 
which  half  a  dozen  or  more  agencies 
have  approved  and  contracted  for. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  to  the  country 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

■Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


(Prom  the  Potomac  magazine.  Mar.  31,  1974] 

Where  Your  Tax  Money  Falls 
(A  Commentary  by  James  Dale  Davidson) 

Sitting  down  with  their  scratch  pads  at  tax 
time,  people  comfort  themselves  with  the 
notion  their  money  is  going  to  pay  for  activi- 
ties which  are  at  least  hypothetlcally  good: 
purchasing  weapons  to  fend  off  the  heathen, 
helping  to  clean  the  slums,  curing  cancer, 
"establishing  a  lasting  structure  of  peace" 
and  so  on. 

The  more  cynical  among  us  may  have  more 
gruesome  theories,  but  our  doubts  are  seldom 
equal  to  what  really  goes  on.  Some  examples 
of  government  spending  are  so  Implausible 
that  they  make  the  Congressional  Record  sec- 
ond only  to  National  Lampoon  as  a  source  of 
comic  material.  One  man  in  Texas  who  spent 
several  years  gleaning  fiscal  fiuanles  from  the 
Record  thought  the  material  was  so  hilarious 
he  was  demanding  $25,000  from  a  book  pub- 
lisher for  his  findings. 

Chances  are  that  he'll  never  get  the  money, 
not  because  his  examples  aren't  good  read- 
ing, but  because  they  are  so  easily  duplicated. 
They're  like  mosquitoes  in  a  swamp.  Anyone 
who  cares  to  wade  in  can  come  away  with  as 
many  specimens  as  he  can  stand. 

For  instance,  how  many  of  your  typical 
taxpaying  shoppers  who  complain  about  the 
cost  of  bacon  know  they  are  footing  a  $35,000 
bill  for  one  year  of  chasing  wild  boars  In 
Pakistan? 

Just  as  ridiculous  is  the  $70,000  which 
went  to  study  the  smell  of  per^lration  given 
off  by  the  Australian  aborigines. 

No  doubt  some  money  could  have  been 
saved  on  the  aborigine  project  if  only  the 
State  Department  had  prevailed  upon  Tur- 
key to  lend  the  Australians  the  odor  measur- 
ing machine  we  purchased  for  them  for 
$28,361. 

But  we  haven't  stinted  our  benevolence 
toward  some  of  the  wcwld's  other  peoples. 
$50,000  went  to  study  the  Ufevlews  of  the 
Oaujiro  Indians  in  Colombia. 

The  Bedouins  got  $17,000  for  a  dry  clean- 
ing plant  to  spruce  up  their  djellabas. 

Morocco's  economy  got  an  unexpected  boost 
from  U.S.  taxpayers  in  the  form  of  a  $37,314 
potato  chip  machine.  All  that  left  the  Moroc- 
cans in  need  of  was  potatoes. 

Here  at  home,  Richard  Nixon  gave  the 
public  a  graphic  account  of  the  idiocy  of  ex- 
pending funds  to  support  the  federal  govern- 
ment's Board  of  Tea  Tasters.  Said  Mr.  Nixon, 
"At  one  time  in  the  dim  past,  there  may  have 
been  a  good  reason  for  such  special  taste 
tests,  but  that  reason  no  longer  exists.  Never- 
theless, a  separate  tea-tasting  board  has 
g^ne  right  along,  at  taxpayers'  expense,  be- 
cause nobody  up  to  now  took  the  trouble  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  why  it  was  in  existence." 
Having  taken  that  hard  look  soon  after  be- 
g^lnning  his  first  term  Mr.  Nixon  has  since 
looked  in  the  other  direction  while  the  Board 
of  Tea  Tasters  sipped  away  at  $117,250  a  year. 
And  this  doesn't  count  the  extra  sipping  done 
by  the  Board  of  Tea  Appeals. 

Another  interesting  and  little  known  do- 
mestic program  is  the  so-called  "Condum 
Stamp  Program"  which  achieved  the  distinc- 
tion of  distributing  the  world's  first  and  only 
$23  rubbers. 

As  part  of  this  same  space  age  effect  to 
control  social  disease,  HEW  asked  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  for  fiscal  year 
1974  funds  to  launch  an  antl-v.d.  satellite. 

Cloeer  to  earth,  the  Queen  of  England  re- 
ceived $68,000  for  not  planting  cotton  on  her 
plantation  in  Mississippi.  This  put  her  far 
beyond  the  Pord  Mot<a'  Company  which  got 
only  $14,000  for  not  planting  wheat  and 
Ubby  McNeil  which  garnered  $19,000  for 
growing  no  cotton. 

But  Queen  Elizabeth  came  off  like  a  pro- 
letarian ccnnpared  to  Yugoslavia's  Marshal 
Tito  who  received  $2  million  to  purchase  a 
luxury  yacht. 
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Tito  travelB  In  even  better  style  tban 
Nixon's  drinking  buddy  Brezhnev,  wboee 
stake  in  solving  the  oil  crisis  was  Increased 
wben  American  taxpayers  picked  up  the  tab 
on  his  twelfth  limousine. 

Not  all  of  our  largess  was  lavished  on  roy- 
alty and  foreign  potentates:  >31.6S0  went  for 
the  new  carpet  of  Carl  Albert's.  921.000  for 
draperies  and  944.000  for  chandeliers.  Another 
965,000  went  to  finish  the  furnishings. 

Another  piece  of  furniture,  not  In  Albert's 
office,  also  claimed  a  lot  of  tax  money.  The 
zero  gravity  toilet — developed  by  the  space 
program  to  function  Tinder  such  conditions — 
cost  980.000.  But  that  was  nothing  compared 
to  tb«  tab  for  "environmental  testing"  of  the 
same  toUet  which  came  to  9330,000. 

The  Interd^>artmental  Screw  Thread  Com- 
mittee, eatabllaliad  as  a  temporary  agency  to 
speed  the  end  of  World  War  I.  is  still  labor- 
ing to  make  nuts  and  bolts  fit  together.  The 
cost:  9360,000  a  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  bureaucrats  who  devise  all 
these  Important  projects  need  a  break  once 
In  a  whOe.  The  Alaskan  Chateau  In  Anchor- 
age Is  wi^iw ♦»<»!«<«  for  their  exclusive  vise, 
(providing  they  make  933,000  or  more,  or 
they're  members  of  the  military  above  the 
rank  of  major.)  For  a  tab  of  93  a  day.  these 
*>ubUc  Bervanti"  can  unwind  In  steam 
rooms,  saima,  sunxooms,  massage  rooms,  a 
gym  and  oooktall  lounge.  The  bill  for  salaries 
alone  of  the  government  employees  who  act 
as  servants  at  Alaakan  Chateau  totals  more 
than  9100.000  a  year. 

The  cause  of  higher  learning  has  been 
bolstered  In  ways  that  would  have  dazzled 
Oulllver  more  than  bis  visit  to  the  Grand 
Academy  of  Lagado.  For  reasons  unknown, 
governmental  research  has  located  the  fron- 
tiers of  man's  knowledge  in  three  remote 
countries:  Poland.  Burma  and  Yugoslavia: 
98,000  went  to  study  Polish  bisexual  ftogs. 
988,000  was  consumed  learning  about  the 
"Cultxiral.  Economic  and  Social  Impact  of 
Rural  Road  ConstructKxi  In  Poland."  And 
930.000  was  devoted  to  etudy  the  blood 
groups  of  Polish  Zlotnlka  pigs.  In  Burma. 
95,000  went  to  collect  a  rare  moss.  And  an- 
other 98.000  went  to  track  down  ^teclmens  of 
a  oertaln  Burmese  ant.  The  Tugoslavlans 
were  good  for  another  study  of  "Cultural, 
Kconomlc,  and  Social  Impact  of  Rural  Road 
Oonstnietlon."  Five  thousand  dcdlars  went  to 
leam  all  about  Yugoalavlan  Intertldal  Her- 
mit Crabe.  And  the  bounty  for  finding  Yugo- 
slavian Uzaids  was  916.000. 

But  geography  is  no  barrier  to  the  search 
for  knowledge.  We  spent  money  like  mad  in 
Other  arsM  too:  96.000  went  to  tabulate  the 
differences  between  native  American  and  In- 
dian whistling  ducks.  And  930,000  was  the 
coat  for  investigating  the  German  cockroach. 

A  history  of  comic  books  cost  971.000.  mak- 
ing It  far  more  costly  than  the  dictionary  of 
witchcraft  which  was  compiled  for  a  measly 
few  grand. 

Five  thousand  daUan  went  for  an  analysis 
of  Tlolln  varnish,  while  ten  times  that 
amount  went  for  analysis  of  the  fur  trade 
between  the  VS.  and  Canada  between  1770 
and  1830. 

In  another  area  of  great  concern  to  aver- 
age tazpaywra,  930334  was  expended  to  leam 
all  there  Is  to  know  about  the  mating  calls 
of  Central  American  toads. 

The  toads'  problems  were  only  one-tenth 
as  pressing  as  those  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
which  received  9303.979  to  extend  travelers' 
aid  to  migrants  lost  on  the  freeway. 

Culture  also  benefited  from  an  Infusion  of 
government  funds.  Five  thousand  dollars  was 
paid  to  some  genius  who  thought  to  write  the 
poem  'nighght."  Tliat's  not  the  title  by  the 
way.  that's  the  poem.  The  whole  thing  comes 
to  seven  letters  worth  9714.38  each. 

HEW  qwnt  919300  to  find  oat  why  chll* 
dxen  fall  off  tricycles.  The  answer:  "tinstable 
performance,  particularly  rollover  while 
turning." 


Not  to  be  outdone,  the  Pentagon  spent 
9376,000  to  study  the  Friebee.  ThU,  of  course. 
Is  less  discouraging  than  having  them  spend 
9376,000  to  buy  a  Frlsbee.  That  could  have 
happened  If  Frlsbees  were  large  enough  to  be 
pitched  as  tents.  When  Air  Force  engineers 
decided  to  "Invent"  a  device  to  cover  the 
tips  of  missile  sllos  they  spent  91  million 
to  come  up  with  a  prototype  which  looked 
for  aU  the  world  like  a  tent.  Within  hours 
after  the  newly-invented  tent  had  been 
fastened  down  it  dlsap|>eared.  Later,  Inves- 
tigators found  It  blowing  head-over-heels 
across  the  prairie. 

Experts  Investigating  the  construction  of 
the  C-5A  cargo  plane  found  proof  of  the 
Defense  Department  pa(ylng  9111  for  a  pin. 
Overall  construction  was  so  Inefficient  that 
If  your  family  car  were  built  on  the  same 
methods  with  similarly  Inflated  labor  costs, 
it  would  have  to  be  priced  at  9100.000. 

Congressional  spending  watchdog  Senator 
William  Proxmlre  heard  testimony  about 
another  bit  of  fiscal  mischief  with  true 
htmian  Interest.  I  am  net  referring  to  Prox- 
mlre's  discovery  that  Pentagon  bigwigs 
routinely  spend  9600.000  outfitting  executive 
Jets  for  themselves,  but  to  the  testimony  of 
Herbert  J.  Frank,  president  of  Aerosonlc 
Corporation.  Frank  told  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  that  the  government  once  can- 
celed one  of  his  contracts  because  he  was 
one  day  late  In  delivery.  The  Pentagon  then 
let  a  new  contract  for  the  same  Items  to  a 
giant  aerospace  contractor  who  failed  to 
deliver  for  more  than  a  full  year. 

When  McDonnell-Douglas  made  square 
holes  In  an  airplane  lastnmient  panel  de- 
signed to  house  one  of  Frank's  roiuid  altim- 
eters he  saw  a  chanoe  for  revenge.  "We 
figured  we  were  really  going  to  take  the  gov- 
ernment this  time."  he  testified.  "They 
needed  the  plates  (to  cover  the  square  open- 
ing and  leave  a  bole  the  shape  of  the  Instru- 
ment) desperately.  So  we  came  up  with  a 
price  of  916  for  each  plate.  We  were  actually 
ashamed  to  ask  so  muoh  for  it  was  a  little 
93  stamping  plate,  but  we  figured  we  were 
really  going  to  take  thorn." 

Mr.  Frank  and  his  small  company  were 
disappointed  in  their  effort  to  rip  off  yoiur 
tax  money.  The  Pentagon  turned  down  his 
bid  of  915  a  piece.  The  accepted  bid,  from 
McDonnell-Douglas,  was  $230  per  plate. 

Other  highlights  of  tax  spending: 

9121,000  to  find  out  wby  people  say  "ain't." 

933,101  to  the  Israeli  Institute  of  Applied 
Science  to  conduct  "a  test  of  the  husband- 
wUe  relationship." 

The  Department  of  Transportation  gave 
extensive  and  expensive,  psychological  tests 
to  Polish  truck  drivers,  which  seems  a  bit 
more  useful  than  the  metric  and  morphologi- 
cal study  paid  for  by  Utacle  Sam,  of  the  evo- 
lution of  the  chin  of  Polish  skeletal  popula- 
tions between  2000  B.C.  and  the  year  1800. 

915,000  to  find  out  how  fishing  boat  crew- 
men cause  confiicts  In  Yugoslavian  peasant 
towns. 

93,000  to  search  for  Ikidlan  lizards. 

$25,000  to  study  btologlcal  rhythms  of 
the  catfish  in  India. 

98,500  to  study  medieval  Spanish  satire 
and  Invective. 

914,000  to  leam  about  speclatlon  in  cave 
beetles. 

92,458  to  train  18  Good  Humor  peddlers. 

870,000  to  classify  and  determine  the  popu- 
lation biology  of  Indo-Australian  ants. 

912,600  to  study  the  chromosomes  of  chip- 
munks. 

$159,000  to  teach  mothers  how  to  play 
with  their  babies. 


mandy,  became  the  flict  musical  organi- 
zation from  America  t<>  tour  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  in  &5  years.  It  was  a 
most  successful  tour  that  proved  great 
mufilc,  superldy  performed,  transcends 
cultures  and  delights. 

I  was  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in  this 
musical  odyssey  to  Chipia.  because  it  was 
my  suggestion  to  Premier  Chou  En-lai — 
during  the  visit  Senator  Manstxelo  and 
I  made  to  the  People's  Republic  in  1972 — 
that  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  be  In- 
vited. I  hope  as  well  that  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  will  also  soon  visit  China  be- 
cause music  is  a  marvelous  export. 

Now,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra's 
China  tour  has  yielded  an  additional  ac- 
colade. Philadelphia  television  station 
WCAU  has  been  awarded  the  distin- 
guished Oeorge  Foster  Peabody  Broad- 
casting Award  for  1976  for  Its  presenta- 
tion of  a  special  program  on  the  visit  en- 
titled "Overture  to  Friendship:  TbA 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  China." 

Mr.  President,  I  wi4h  to  congratulate 
WCAU  for  receiving  this  great  honor  and 
to  extend  my  thanks  to  all  the  memben 
of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  who 
proved  Indeed  that  music  can  be  an 
"overture  to  friendship." 


AN  OVERTURE  TO  FRIENDSHIP 

Mr.  HUOH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  last 
fall,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  under 
the  direction  of  Maestro  Eugene  Or- 


BUDGETT  REFORM 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  Just  re- 
cently the  Senate  took  action  on  one  of 
the  most  Important  pieces  of  legislation 
that  it  wiU  be  called  to  act  on  this  ses- 
sion, the  Budget  Ref  oisn  Act.  In  its  Mon- 
day, April  1, 1974  edition,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  took  note  of  this  action  in  its 
"Review  and  Outlook"  Column,  saying: 

Congress  Is  showing  great  bipartisan  re- 
solve to  mend  its  budget  busting  ways.  We 
hope  the  cure  it  is  bre«wlng  works  because 
the  health  of  the  natioq  is  at  stake. 

In  the  same  column,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  noted  the  concern  of  the  semor 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  ttiat 
this  bill  adopted  by  the  Senate  be  con- 
sidered a  beginning  Of  fiscal  reform  in 
the  Congress  and  not  the  ultimate 
solution. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  column  Is 
of  general  interest  to  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

CONCKXSS  HTTNTt  rOR  A  CUXE 

Congress  is  showing  great  bipartisan  re- 
solve to  mend  Its  budget  busting  ways.  W« 
hope  the  cure  it  is  brewing  works  becauss 
the  health  of  the  nation  is  very  much  st 
stake. 

The  problem  has  beet  perceived  for  some 
time.  In  Congress,  the  Brookings  Instltuticm 
and  other  public  policy  forvuns:  The  Presi- 
dent may  prepare  a  reasonably  well-balanced 
budget — or  at  least  one  that  is  not  outra- 
geously unbalanced;  but  by  the  time  individ- 
ual appropriations  are  worked  over  by  con- 
gressional committees,  and  B(»ne  new  appro- 
priations added,  the  B|>endlng  side  of  the 
budget  has  baUooned.  "The  resiilt:  huge,  in- 
flationary deficits  and,  more  recently,  quar- 
rels with  the  President  over  impoimdmenti 
and  other  attempts  to  resist  congressionsl 
spending  mandates. 

To  try  to  reassert  the  congressional  role  ss 
a  responsible  keeper  of  the  purse  strtngs,  the 
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House  and  Senate  recently  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly for  separate  bUls  to  set  up  a  new  con- 
gressional "Office  of  the  Budget"  which  would 
try  to  do  for  Congress  what  the  Office  ol 
Management  and  Budget  does  for  the  Preai- 
dent.  ^eciflcally,  it  would  try  to  reconcile 
»U  those  separate  appropriations  biUs  before 
tbey  become  law  with  a  view  towards  keep- 
ing total  spending  from  exceeding  some  man- 
igeable  goal. 

Under  the  proposed  plans,  both  Houses  of 
Oongiess  would  set  spending  goals,  not  only 
in  total  but  for  14  broad  cateiiarles  (health, 
education,  defense,  etc.) .  If  later  It  appeared 
that  approprlatlms  were  exceeding  esti- 
mated federal  revenues,  a  reconcUlatlan  bUl 
would  be  required  to  trim  appn^rlattons. 
increase  taxes,  or  both. 

Bach  step  In  the  proposed  timetables  Is  in- 
tended to  force  Congress  to  face  up  to  the 
financial  consequences  of  Its  actions.  Rather 
tlian  simply  proposing  a  multl-bllllon-dcdlar 
national  health  insurance  plan  and  leaving  it 
to  others  to  work  out  the  financial  detcOls, 
proponents  would  have  an  otdlgatlon  to  ex- 
plain how  they  proposed  to  pay  for  It.  There 
ire  no  legal  requirements  for  them  to  do  so. 
but  the  likelihood  Is  strong  that  they  would 
leel  compeUed  to  offer  some  ]\istlficatlon 
wlien  the  financial  Impact  of  their  prc^iKwala 
la  specifically  on  public  view. 

Uoreover,  if  reform  goes  according  to  the 
Krtpt,  it  will  be  harder  to  load  the  budgst 
with  fiscal  time  bombs  requiring  only  a  ipwi^ii 
Initial  appropriation  but  requring  even  big- 
ger outlays  each  year.  The  whooping  9304.4 
bUllon  budget  for  fiscal  1976  Is  so  loaded  with 
buUt-ln  costs  that  there  is  almost  no  room 
for  the  President  to  make  any  cuts,  even  if 
he  is  Inclined  to  do  so. 

Still,  K  wovUd  be  unwise  to  expect  too  much 
from  whatever  bill  finally  emerges  from  a 
conference  committee.  Some  supporters  have 
proclaimed  both  versions  as  among  the  most 
rignlflcant  pieces  of  legislation  wtthin  mem- 
ory, but  Senator  William  Roth  is  probably 
closer  to  the  mark  in  describing  the  Senate 
Twsion  as  providing  a  few  bricks  in  the 
foundation  necessary  for  complete  fiscal  re- 
flwnslbllity.  The  Delaware  Senator  is  par- 
ticularly critical  of  a  "rubbery  celling"  that 
will  merey  reflect  increased  spending,  rather 
than  do  anything  concrete  to  hold  it  down, 
llbreover.  lasting  reform  will  probably  de- 
pend upon  the  willingness  of  c(»nmlttee 
chairmen  to  rellnqulah  some  of  their  power, 
and  so  far  there  appears  to  be  no  danger  of 
anyone  being  crushed  in  the  rush  of  TOlnn- 
teers. 

These  are  serious  concerns.  It  Is  true,  after 
all,  that  much  of  the  trouble  of  keeping  the 
budget  under  control  resiUts  from  pressuras 
from  constituents  and  the  federal  bureauc- 
racy on  committee  chairmen  and  other  Indi- 
vidual members  of  Congress.  Moreover,  there 
ue  genuine  disagreements  over  what  kind  of 
^tending  should  have  prlwity  and  those  dis- 
agreements often  end  In  the  kind  of  standoff 
where  everyone  gets  a  good  helping  at  what 
he  wants.  It  would  be  naive  to  mwhttm  that 
a  new  format  Is  somehow  going  to  revOlu- 
ttmlM  the  political  processes  of  Capitol  TTni. 

But  a  revolution  may  not  be  necessary 

only  restraint.  And  if  nothing  else,  it  Is  en- 
couraging that  Congress  recognizes  that  It 
has  not  performed  well  on  its  primary  du^ 
of  preserving  fiscal  responsibility.  That 
awareness  may  be  the  prlnc^Md  Ingredient 
needed  to  make  the  reform  wc^c. 


BOLD  REFORMS  FOR  BETTER 

BUDGETING 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  week's 

Time  magsizine  contains  an  article  on 

.  we  budget  reform  bill  we  passed  Pri- 

<J»y,  March  18  by  the  overwhelming  vote 

tf  80  to  0.  This  article  is  as  lucid  and 


helpful  as  any  article  that  I  have  seen 
published  on  this  extremely  complex  bill. 
The  article  mentions  the  work  of  our 
distinguished  chairman.  Senator  Ervin, 
and  myself,  in  framing  this  legislation. 
I  would  like  to  indicate,  however,  that 
many  Senators  have  participated  in  cru- 
cial ways  In  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I 
would  like  particularly  to  commend 
Senator  Muskie.  Senator  McClkllan, 
Senator  Jackson,  Senator  Allen,  Sena- 
tor Robert  C.  Byhd,  Senator  Chiles,  Sen- 
ator Cannon,  Senator  Cook,  Senator 
RiBicorF,  Senator  Nunn,  Senator  Hxjd- 
dleston,  Senator  Lee  Metcalf.  In  addi- 
tion. Senator  Javits,  Senator  Roth, 
Senator  Brock,  and  Senator  Gurney| 
all  Republican  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Cranmittee  played  very 
significant  roles,  each  bringtaig  to  the  bill 
a  special  contribution  as  did  Attorney 
General  Saxbe  while  still  in  the  Senate. 
Additional  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee contributing  to  the  bill  included 
Senators  Pell,  Wxlliams,  Hugh  Scott 
and  Hatfield. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bou)  RxroBMS  roK  Brrrxa  BtrDCsriNa 
Seixator  Sam  Ervin.  co-author  of  the  bill, 
proudly  calls  it  "one  of  the  nxost  Important 
pieces  of  legislation  considered  during  my 
service  in  the  Senate."  Republican  Senator 
Charles  Percy,  another  co-author,  claims 
that  it  is  "one  of  the  historic  turning  points 
In  the  evolution  of  our  Institutions."  The  bill 
has  been  hailed  by  many  liberal  Senators, 
notably  Maine's  Edmund  Muskie  and  Cali- 
fornia's Alan  Cranston,  as  well  as  by  such 
conservatives  as  Virginia's  Harry  Byrd  Jr. 
and  Teimessee's  William  Brock. 

With  this  kind  of  broad  agreement,  the 
Senate  last  week  passed  by  the  remarkable 
vote  of  80  to  0  a  bill  that  may  weU  turn  out 
to  be  as  revolutionary  as  Ervin  and  Percy 
claim.  It  would  for  the  first  time  in  modem 
history  make  Congress  an  active  partner  with 
the  White  House  In  drawing  up  the  federal 
budget.  Instead  of  merely  approving  or  de- 
nying presidential  proposals  or  developing 
isolated  and  Improvised  programs  oa  its  own. 
A  similar  version  of  the  measure  swept 
through  the  House  last  December  by  a  vote 
of  388  to  23.  When  the  differences  are  ironed 
out  and  the  blU  reaches  the  White  House  in 
the  next  few  weeks,  it  is  likely  to  be  quickly 
signed  into  law  by  President  Nixon,  one  of  its 
longtime  supporters. 

The  rate  of  inflation,  the  level  of  In- 
come taxes,  the  size  of  the  national  debt, 
the  price  of  cheese — all  are  affected  by  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  budget.  With  so  much 
power  at  stake,  politicians  of  such  differing 
plumage  would  never  have  agreed  to  change 

the  system  if  it  was  not  inexcusably  bad 

and  it  Is. 

At  present,  the  President  draws  up  his 
own  budget,  using  the  428-man  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  do  his  staff 
work,  and  dumps  the  huge  volume  Into  the 
lap  of  Congress  in  January.  The  document 
presented  by  Nixon  this  year  is  Intimidat- 
ing: it  has  1,071  pages,  weighs  3^  lbs.  and 
calls  for  spending  9304.4  bUllon.  Congi«ss 
now  has  the  power  to  revise  the  President's 
budget  completely,  but  It  lacks  a  cen- 
tralised staff  to  analyze  such  a  masstve 
tome.  More  important.  Congress  Is  sim- 
ply not  cM'ganized  to  consider  the  proposal 
as  a  whole — or  to  perform  the  tMBMtntial  Job 
of   setting    goals,    weighing   priorities,   and 


figuring  out  where  the  money  is  going  to 
be  raised  to  meet  specific  needs. 

Instead,  the  various  House  and  Senate 
committees  extract  those  parts  of  the  budget 
that  bear  on  their  special  responaibiUtles 
and  then  rearrange  items,  raise  or  lower 
the  dollar  totals,  or  tuck  in  new  projects. 
Rather  than  producing  a  final  and  co- 
ordinated budget.  Congress  normally  ptasses 
13  separate  appropriations  bills  that  fit  no 
overaU  plan.  UntU  they  are  added  up,  no 
one  knows  how  big  the  budget  wUl  be  or 
how  much  of  a  deficit  it  wlU  cause. 

KASTXB    PLAN 

What  is  more,  in  the  past  ten  years,  only 
six  of  these  money  bills  have  been  passed 
before  the  date  that  they  were  needed: 
July  1,  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year. 
Congress  has  regiUarly  had  to  whiz  through 
temporary  funding  measures  that  kept  pro- 
grams going.  Nixon  is  not  the  first  President 
to  accuse  Congress  of  "fiscal  IrresponsibUlty.'' 

Under  the  Senate's  bill,  many  of  these 
flaws  wo\ild  be  remedied.  The  President 
would  submit  his  prt^xjsed  budget  on  Feb. 
15.  In  both  houses,  the  buget  would  be  re- 
ferred to  newly  created  budget  committees, 
which  woiUd  analyze  lU  proposals  with  the 
help  of  economists  and  other  experts  in  a 
new  congressional  Office  of  the  Budget.  The 
two  budget  committees  would  meet  by 
May  1  to  issue  a  concurrent  resolution  set- 
ting spending  levels  for  all  14  major  cate- 
gories of  programs,  including  health,  defense 
and  space.  The  conunlttees  would  also  speci- 
fy the  revenues  that  would  be  needed 
and  the  expected  deficit,  if  any.  and  its 
effect  upon  the  national  debt.  The  master 
plan  proposed  by  the  budget  committees 
would  have  to  be  passed  by  both  hoiises  by 
June  1. 

As  the  summer  went  on,  the  various  ap- 
propriations bills  would  move  through  Con- 
gress much  as  before,  with  politicians  push- 
ing their  favorite  projects;  then  the  bills 
would  go  to  the  President  for  his  signature 
or  veto.  By  mid-August,  after  adding  up  the 
appropriations  that  had  been  passsd.  the 
two  budget  commltteee  would  report  out  a 
second  concvurent  resolution  that  reaf- 
firmed or  revised  the  earlier  goals.  If  Con- 
gress agreed  that  too  much  money  had 
been  spent,  it  would  have  to  pass  a  "recon- 
ciliation blU,"  which  would  reduce  ex- 
penditures that  had  already  been  approved, 
or  raise  taxes — or  perhaps  do  a  bit  of  both. 
If  the  President  went  so  far  as  to  veto 
the  reconciliation  bill.  Congress  could  either 
revise  the  measure  or  try  to  pass  It  over 
his  veto.  The  whole  complicated  process 
would  have  to  be  finished  by  S^t.  36,  just 
In  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal 
year,  which  would  start  on  Oct.  1,  thus  giv- 
ing Congress  mtj/n  time  for  deliberation. 

UMIT  TRX  PXXSmBNT 

Each  faction  in  Congress  has  its  own  rea- 
son for  supporting  the  budget  reform,  which 
would  go  into  effect  In  October  1976.  Conserv- 
atives see  the  new  system  as  a  means  of 
battling  the  White  House  and  the  big  spend- 
ers in  Congress  to  achieve  a  bcUanced  budget. 
Liberal  Democrats  believe  that  the  reform 
would  enable  them  to  reshape  Republican 
budgets  along  more  progressive  lines.  The  bill 
would  drastlcaUy  Umlt  the  President's  au- 
thority to  Impound  funds — refusing  to  q>end 
money  appropriated  in  bills  that  had  become 
law.  Although  the  political  infighting  over 
budget  making  is  boimd  to  go  on,  the  skir- 
mishing will  at  least  take  place  within  a 
more  systematic  framework.  That  is  a  pros- 
pect that  every  poUtldan — and  taxpayer — 
can  applaud. 

MissoTnu — Kit's  Clxamxtp 

When  Christopher  ("Kit")  Bond,  a  lawyer 
from  Mexico,  Mo..  Ux>k.  office  last  year  as  his 
state's  first  Republican  Governor  since  1040, 
leaders  of  both  parties  anticipated  stormy 
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seeslozu  bettroen  blm  and  the  liMtvlly  Demo- 
cratic legislature.  Bond,  now  S8,  Is  not  only 
the  youngest  XT.8.  GoTemor  but  also  atnong 
the  moat  Inexperienced,  having  wcm  elective 
offlce  only  once  before,  as  state  auditor.  The 
salvos  came  early  and  fast  at  the  reform- 
minded  Oovemor,  prUnarlly  over  an  Issue 
that  Is  one  of  the  hottest  faslng  state  gov- 
ernments. The  Issue:  reorganization  of  the 
morass  of  committees,  agencies,  boards  and 
departments  that  eet  state  policy.  Bond  Is 
streamlining  Missouri's  government — but  not 
without  a  fight.  As  he  puts  It:  "We  are  com- 
ing out  of  the  Dark  Ages." 

Missouri's  q>rawllng  state  bureaucracy  con- 
sists of  87  dqiartmente  and  commissions  that 
have  grown  up,  layer  upon  layer,  under  the 
long  Democratic  rule.  Instead  of  ousUng 
faithful  b\ireaucrats  held  over  from  pre- 
vious admlnlstratlcms,  many  Qovemors  sim- 
ply created  new  agencies  for  their  supporters. 
There  is  a  board  of  barber  examiners,  a  board 
of  embalmers  and  funeral  directors,  a  board 
of  cosmetology,  as  well  as  both  a  savings  and 
loan  commission  and  a  division  of  savings 
and  loans  supervision  and  seven  often  over- 
lapping agencies  that  deal  with  clean  water. 
When  members  of  the  redundant  committees 
would  go  to  Washington  to  plead  for  appro- 
priations or  testify  on  bUls,  they  soimetlmes 
presented  opposing  testimony.  "We  bad  no 
clout  In  Washington  becaiise  the  Federal 
Qovemment  dldnt  know  what  the  hell  Mis- 
souri wanted."  says  Bond. 

Incompetence  persisted.  As  state  auditor. 
Bond  found  that  the  books  for  the  county 
encompassing  the  capital  of  Jefferson  City 
had  not  been  audited  for  23  years.  The  de- 
partment of  revenue  had  failed  to  collect  at 
least  $0  mUllon  In  unpaid  taxes  because  It 
had  not  bothered  to  pursue  tax  dodgers.  Of 
the  125  members  of  the  state  auditing  staff, 
only  ten  had  college  degrees  and  only  one 
was  a  certified  public  accountant.  The  legis- 
lative liaison  officer  at  the  department  of 
community  affairs  wsis,  curiously,  a  barten- 
der. 

By  1069,  the  abuses  were  so  flagrant  that 
Oovemor  Warren  Heames  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  draw  up  reorganlzatlonal  propos- 
als. EventuaUy,  the  legislature  drafted  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  which  was  supported 
by  Missouri  voters  In  a  referendum.  In  Jan- 
uary (a  1973.  after  Heames  bad  concluded 
the  two  terms  permitted  by  Missouri  law. 
Bond  urged  the  legislature  to  take  the  last 
step  and  enact  a  qieciflc  reorganization  law. 
Almost  a  year  later,  after  a  series  of  struggles 
between  Bond  and  the  legislature,  both 
houses  passed  a  bill  acceptable  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. Beginning  In  July,  the  state's  agencies 
will  be  consolidated  Into  13  departments. 

Bond  is  combing  the  nation  to  recruit  top 
aides.  As  budget  director,  he  signed  up  an  ex- 
pert from  the  OSloe  of  Management  and 
Budget  in  Washington.  For  the  first  time  that 
anyone  can  remember,  the  head  of  the  ac- 
counting division  in  the  offlce  of  administra- 
tion is  a  CPA.  The  new  chief  of  the  ofllce  of 
administration.  Robert  James,  a  former  man- 
agement consiutant.  Is  computerizing  em- 
ployee records  and  the  previous  year's  ex- 
pendltxires — detailed  accounts  of  which  have 
never  been  kept.  Bond  has  asked  Missouri 
companies  to  "lend"  executives  for  up  to 
six  months  to  study  state  administration  and 
make  recommendations;  so  far  41  executives 
have  volunteered. 

Many  Missouri  politicians  are  responding 
cautiously  to  the  Governor.  Bepubllcans, 
hungry  from  the  lean  years,  crlUcize  his  ap- 
pointments of  Democrats  to  some  key  agen- 
cies. Democrats  complain  that  he  has  Isolated 
himself  from  the  legislature.  The  Oovemor, 
however,  remains  unperturbed,  banking  on 
his  abUlty  to  satisfy  both  parties  in  the 
tradition  of  Missouri  Compromise. 


CANADIAN  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  BDDEN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  in  the  consideration  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Fi- 
nancing Act  Amendments  of  1974,  I 
would  lilje  to  call  my  colleagues  attention 
to  Canada's  recently  enacted  election  re- 
form law.  This  legislation  adopted  in 
January  of  this  year  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
174  to  10  having  received  broad  backing 
from  all  three  of  the  major  parties  with- 
in Parliament. 

Significant  features  of  this  sweeping 
reform  measure  include  the  imposition  of 
a  strict  spending  ceiling,  tax  deductions 
for  contributions  of  up  to  $500  public 
disclosure  of  contributors,  free  television 
time  for  major  canctdates,  and  a  series 
of  governmental  subeidies  ranging  from 
reimbursement  of  travel  costs  to  free 
mailings  to  all  voters. 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  com- 
menting on  the  measure  wrote  that : 

The  Commons  has  attempted  to  provide  a 
framework  that  will  limit  from  both  ends 
the  degree  to  which  money  can  influence 
the  outcome  of  an  election.  Those  with  an 
overbundance  of  cash  will  face  controls  on 
how  much  they  can  spend  to  win  a  seat  and 
thoee  without  enough  to  adequately  spread 
their  message  to  the  voters  wUl  receive  help 
from  public  funds.         j 

Mr.  President,  I  ack  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  Canada  Today 
of  March  1974  discussing  Canada's  new 
Election  Expenses  Act  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prtnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Lm  rc«  Election  Expenses 

Canada  does  not  elect  a  President  or  a  Vice 
President  and  its  voters  are  not  registered 
by  party  (they  are  enumerated  by  persons 
who  come  in  pairs  to  the  voter's  door). 
Canada  does,  however,  have  national  elec- 
tions, and  In  recent  years  they  have  become 
very  expensive. 

On  January  14,  1974,  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment passed  the  Electton  Expenses  Act.  It 
puts  a  lid  on  the  amount  which  can  be 
spent  In  any  election  (or  by  any  one  candi- 
date for  subsidies  and  a  limited  amount  of 
free  TV  time  for  all  serious  candidates.  It 
requires  that  all  campaign  contributors  who 
give  more  than  »100  be  pubUcly  named.  It 
encourages  small  contributors  by  making 
donations  of  $500  and  less  (but  not  those 
above)  tax  deductible.  It  is  designed  to  make 
political  parties  less  dependent  on  vested 
Interests. 

The  new  law  reflects  the  structure  of 
Canada's  Parliamentary  government;  na- 
tional elections  Involve  only  the  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Party  leaders  run  for 
the  House  from  their  own  ridings  and  In  a 
literal  (but  not  realistic)  sense,  the  voters 
in  all  the  other  ridings  simply  elect  their 
own  members.  In  fact,  of  course,  the  voters 
are  very  much  involve*  in  deciding  which 
party  gains  a  majority  in  the  House,  since 
that  party's  leader  becomes  the  Prime  Min- 
ister and  forms  the  OoTemment.  By  its  na- 
ture, the  new  law  is  aimed  at  both  national 
and  individual  campaigns. 

A  salient  feature  of  the  new  law  is  a  pre- 
cise limitation  on  the  amount  of  money  to 
be  qjent,  calculated  in  terms  of  the  nxunber 
of  voters.  (Voters  are  emunerated  anew  each 
time  an  election  is  called.)  A  party  may  spend 


no  more  than  thirty  Cents  for  each  voter 
listed  in  ridings  in  which  it  has  a  candidate 
running.  This  money  is  spent  nationally,  and 
it  must  not  be  used  t*  favour  a  particular 
candidate  in  a  particular  riding.  The  indi- 
vidual candidate  may  spend  one  dollar  for 
each  of  the  first  16,000  voters  registered  in 
his  riding,  fifty  cents  for  each  of  the  next 
10,000  and  twenty-five  cents  for  each  of  thoee 
over  the  25,000  mark. 

The  limitations  mean  that  national  partlea 
will  spend  less  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past — in  terms  of  present  registration  a  party 
may  spend  no  more  than  93.8  million.  In  the 
1972  elecUon  the  Liberals  spent  $6.3  million 
and  the  Conservatives  13.96  million. 

In  terms  of  particular  campaigns,  the  cur- 
tailment will  be  even  more  notable  in  some 
heavUy  popvUated  ridings.  In  1972  the  most 
expensive  single  campaign  was  In  North  York, 
a  Toronto  constituency,  where  the  victor,  a 
Liberal,  spent  some  $60,(K)0,  and  his  opponent, 
a  Conservative,  spent  some  $90,000.  In  1972 
North  York  had  some  48,000  voters;  had  the 
Eaection  Expenses  Act  been  in  effect,  candi- 
dates there  would  have  been  limited  to  ex- 
penditures of  about  $28,500  each. 

The  leawt  expensive  campaigns  in  1972  were 
In  Quebec,  where  some  successful  Social 
Credit  candidates  spent  only  a  few  thousand 
dollars. 

The  csmdldates  and  the  parties  will  not 
have  to  raise  all  the  Qioney  spent — serious 
candidates  (those  drawing  at  least  15  per  cent 
of  the  vote)  will  be  reimbursed  for  certain 
maU  costs,  travel  and  the  cost  of  havmg  their 
financial  statements  audited.  They  vrill  be 
given  the  cost  of  sending  one  first  class  mail- 
ing to  each  registered  voter,  plus  eight  cents 
for  each  of  the  first  5.000  and  six  cents  for 
all  voters  beyond  that  number;  they  will  be 
able  to  claim  up  to  $3,090  for  travel,  depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  their  riding,  and  up  to 
$250  for  having  their  fifrures  certified. 

Since  only  donors  gltlng  more  than  $100 
to  a  particular  candidate  will  be  identified  by 
name,  a  donor  determined  to  remain  anon- 
ymous could  contribute  $99  to  a  candidate 
in  each  of  the  264  ridings,  thus  spending 
$26,136  without  being  identified.  The  framers 
of  the  Act  would  be  pleased  if  a  isu-ge  donor 
spread  contributions  around  to  this  fashion. 
The  biggest  contributions  to  the  past  have 
come  from  corporations — to  Canada  such 
contributions  are  legal— land  the  names  of  the 
contributors  were  oftea  unknown  to  both 
the  public  and  the  corforatlons'  own  rank- 
and-file  stockholders,  "ttie  new  requirement 
for  disclosure  as  well  M  the  $500  top  tax 
deduction  limit  may  afftct  the  size  and  fre- 
quency of  such  contributions,  but  no  one  yet 
seems  certato  to  what  degree.  Sen.  John 
Godfrey,  who  has  been  the  Liberal  Party's 
leadtog  fund  raiser,  salfl  durtog  the  debate 
on  the  Act  that  he  almays  approached  cor- 
porations with  the  suggestion  that  they 
should  contribute  equally  and  substantially 
to  both  parties  to  help  matotaln  a  strong 
party  system. 

He  said  that  while  corporations  have  been 
the  mato  source  of  contributions  for  both  the 
Liberal  and  Conservative  Parties  (organized 
labour  has  been  the  prtoclpal  backer  of  the 
New  Democrats) ,  they  have  not  gotten— and 
have  not  expected — faviours  to  return.  He 
said  the  party  leaders  do  not  know  the  size 
or  source  of  contributions  and  that  party 
fund  raisers  such  as  himself  have  no  part  in 
setting  party  policies. 

"Contributions"  and  "expenses"  depend  to 
a  great  degree  on  how  those  words  are 
defined,  and  the  writers  of  the  bill  have  made 
great  efforts  to  be  precise.  Expenses  toclude: 
".  .  .  amounts  paid  .  .  .  ItabUitles  tocur- 
red  .  .  .  the  commercial  value  of  goods  and 
services  donated  or  ptovided  other  than 
volunteer  labour  and  .  .  .  amounts  that  rep- 
resent the  differences  between  amounts  paid 
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md  liabilities  Incurred  .  .  .  and  the  com- 
mercial value  thereof  where  they  are 
orovlded  at  less  than  their  commercial 
value  .  .  •"  To  discourage  Informal  contri- 
butions from  being  made  by  suppliers  who 
do  not  press  for  payment,  the  bill  requires 
that  "all  bills,  charges  or  claims  incurred  by 
or  on  behalf  of  a  registered  party  shall  be 
paid  wlthta  six  months.  .  .  ."  Before  the  new 
law,  which  requires  publication  of  donors  of 
over  $100,  donations  from  many  sources 
coiUd  be  reported  collectively  through  cam- 
paign committees. 

The  most  significant  expenditures  to  most 
csmpaigns  are  those  for  televlson  time,  and 
the  Act  Is  notably  specific  about  the  xise  of 
TV.  It  provides  that  aU  broadcasters  mvist 
be  ready  to  sell  a  total  of  six  and  a  half 
hours  of  broadcasttog  time  to  political 
candidates  to  each  rldtog.  This  time  is  to 
be  divided  among  the  candidates  In  an  equi- 
table way,  and  each  candidate  must  be 
charged  the  same  advertistog  rate.  The 
broadcasters  previously  provided  time  as  a 
matter  of  policy  but  were  not  required  to 
do  so  by  law. 

In  addition,  all  network  stations  are  now 
Inquired  to  provide  a  limited  amount  of  free 
time  to  all  parties  on  an  equitable  basis.  The 
amount  of  this  free  time  is  to  be  determtoed 
by  the  Canadian  Radio-Television  Commis- 
sion after  consultation  with  party  repre- 
sentatives. All  broadcasts  (free  or  purchased) 
must  be  made  wlthta  a  specified  period  of 
twenty-seven  days.  Btoce  Canadian  elec- 
tions are  usually  held  on  Monday,  the  pe- 
riod usually  extends  from  the  Sunday  twenty- 
nine  days  before  to  the  Saturday  two  days 
before.  The  purpose  of  the  time  limit  Is 
to  prevent  the  campaigns  from  beginning 
too  soon  and  from  tocludlng  last-day  broad- 
casts which  might,  in  some  tostances,  misin- 
form the  public. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by 
s  vote  of  174  to  10,  with  broad  backtog  from 
Liberals,  Conservatives  and  New  Democrats. 
The  Senate,  an  appointed  body,  promptly 
foUowed  suit  The  Act  received  Royal  assent 
on  January  14  and  will  go  Into  effect  to 
July  or  earlier,  if  needed. 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  ENERGY 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  no  day 
passes  without  the  introduction  of  more 
bills  to  cure  the  energy  problem  nor 
countless  hearings  on  the  energy  crisis. 

We  are  deluged  by  the  media  with 
backgroimd  programs  on  the  whys  and 
wherefores,  the  causes,  effects,  emd  cures 
of  the  Nation's  fuel  shortages,  and  who 
to  blsune. 

We  have  progressed  through  the  stage 
of  incredibility  in  getting  ourselves  into 
such  a  mess  to  realization  that  the  crisis 
is,  indeed,  real  and  now  to  the  scapegoat 
stage. 

We  have  seen  a  circus  of  congressional 
hearings  in  which  the  heads  of  the  major 
U.S.  oil  companies  were  tossed  to  the 
TV  cameras  as  sacrifices  for  the  lethargy 
and  ineptitude  of  the  Congress  itself  and 
those  conducting  the  inquisition. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  few  of  us 
who  have  attempted  to  warn  our  col- 
leagues of  the  folly  of  the  course  we  were 
pursuing.  This  is  not  another  "I  told 
you  so,"  but  only  a  reiteration  of  what 
I  have  said  before;  we  still  have  the  re- 
sources and  the  means  in  the  United 
States  to  reestablish  the  energy  self- 
sufficiency  we  should  never  have  lost  in 
the  first  place. 

I  addressed  this  body  on  December 
15, 1971,  as  follows: 


Mr.  President,  some  of  my  colleagues  may 
grow  weary  of  my  continued  efforts  to  Im- 
press them  with  the  gravity  of  the  Nation's 
energy  situation  but  I  want  to  be  siu*  that 
I  have  done  everythtog  possible  to  present 
the  most  reliable  toformaUon  avaUable  to 
them. 

One  of  these  sources  Is  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Petroleum  Geologists  which  has 
a  membership  of  some  16,000.  Officials  of 
this  professional  organization  came  to  Wash- 
ington last  June  to  present  their  views  on 
the  energy  crisis  to  Federal  officials  to  the 
executive  branch  and  in  the  Congress. 

BiU  Curry  of  Casper,  Wycantog,  who  was 
then  AAPG  President  said  at  the  time  that 
without  exception,  from  White  House  energy 
advisers  to  legislative  leaders  and  staff  mem- 
bers, they  were  greeted  with  great  interest 
in  having  the  professional  exploratlonlsts' 
story  heard. 

Concerned  with  what  they  termed  the 
looming  spectre  of  dropping  frcan  an  energy 
"have"  to  a  "have  less"  nation,  the  group 
conferred  with  key  Government  officials  in 
the  White  House  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  as  well  as  Senate  and  House 
Members  and  committee  staff  people  who 
are  conducttog  or  planning  energy  studies. 

We  found  extreme  taterest  at  tietog  better 
Informed  on  the  skUls  and  economic  risks 
tovolved  In  the  search  for  new  reserves  re- 
quired by  the  U.S.  to  head  off  a  dangerous 
shortage." 
BUI  Curry  told  me. 

It  seemed  to  be  almost  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  the  people  we  conferred  with 
In  Washtogton  that  the  U.S.  could  soon  ex- 
perience a  real  energy  crisis. 

The  statement  AAPG  submitted  for  the 
record  of  the  recent  symposium  on  energy 
policy  and  national  goals  reemphaslzes  their 
concern  that  an  adequate  domestic  supply 
of  fuels  miist  provide  the  energy  this  Nation 
has  to  have  for  Its  very  survival.  Without 
this  domestic  source  of  energy  this  great 
Nation  could  be  brought  to  its  knees  be- 
cause of  an  evergrowing  dependence  on  for- 
eign energy  sources. 

But  we  are  still  pursuing  a  course 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  quickest 
and  certainly  the  cheapest  solution  to 
U.S.  fuel  shortages. 

To  achieve  Project  Independence  by 
1980  tuid  get  from  over  the  barrel  of 
dependence  on  Middle  Eastern  oil  or  the 
price  and  supply  blackmail  of  any  for- 
eign source,  we  need  to  do  only  one  thing. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  said  it  in  a 
few  words: 

To  achieve  the  objectives  of  Project  In- 
dependence, the  govenmaent  has  to  do  only 
one  thing,  get  out  of  the  way. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  ob- 
serves that  the  energy  industries  do  not 
need  economic  activism  by  Government, 
the  subsidies,  tariffs,  or  Federal  corpora- 
tions being  brainstormed  in  Washington. 

In  natural  resources  the  US.  is  an  energy- 
rich  nation.  Energy  suppliers,  who  are  no 
more  anxious  to  be  dependent  on  the  Arabs 
than  consumers  are,  are  eager  to  expand  here. 
OU  companies  are  out-blddtag  $200-plus 
mlUlon  for  shale-oU  tracts.  Electric  utilities 
are  trying  to  build  nuclear  generating  plants 
whenever  they  are  aUowed  to.  They  do  not 
need  artificial  stimulus,  only  an  end  to  price 
toterference  and  some  reasonable  and  stable 
rules  on  reclamation,  safety  and  pollution. 

So,  Mr.  President,  why  not  give  in- 
dustry a  chance.  Given  the  incentive  of 
a  free  marketplace,  Industry  Is  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  do  the  job. 

But  a  free  marketplace  is  one  without 
the  heavy  hand  of  oU  and  gas  price  con- 
trols Including  new  proposals  In  Senator 
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jACKSON'b    new    ""lergj'    emergency 
which  he  introduced  last  week. 

The  President  asked  simply  for  au- 
thority for  rationing  if  necessary,  and 
the  authority  for  certain  conservation 
measures.  But,  it  seems  it  is  impossible 
to  get  a  simple  bill  to  accomplish  its  in- 
tended purpose  out  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee. 

The  Senate  rejected  the  windfall  prof- 
its tax  section  in  the  energy  emergency 
bill.  The  price  rollback  which  was  then 
substituted  by  Senator  Jackscn  wr.s 
vetoed  by  the  President  and  his  veto  was 
sustained  by  the  Senate. 

The  new  bill,  S.  S267,  introduced  last 
Thursday  is  the  old  bill  warmed  over 
with  the  price  rollback  eliminated  but 
vnth  an  equally  obnoxious  section  added 
that  would  eliminate  the  stripper  well 
amendment  that  exempts  marginal  oil 
production  fiom  price  control. 

We  have  been  using  oil  and  gas  at 
about  twice  the  rate  v.e  have  been  add- 
ing new  supplies  and  it  will  take  time  to 
reverse  this  trend.  But  the  exemption  of 
new  oil  and  stripper  well  oil  has 
brought  on  a  resurgence  by  the  industry, 
particularly  the  independents,  in  second- 
ary and  tertiary  projects  as  well  as  re- 
newed drilling  activity. 

Oil  and  gas  well  completions  in  1973 
were  substantially  higher  than  for  the 
previous  year  and  the  present  U.S.  drill- 
ing rig  count  is  1,380  compared  with  1,- 
014  at  this  time  last  year. 

Actually  stripper  well  oil  is  probably 
the  greatest  source  of  readily  available 
energy  we  have  in  the  Nation.  Of  some 
400  billion  barrels  of  proved  oil  reserves 
In  the  Nation,  only  about  100  billion  bar- 
rels have  been  produced. 

Under  present  technology  ajid  eco- 
nomic conditions — price — another  34  or 
40  billion  barrels  of  those  reserves  will 
be  recovered. 

An  additional  55  billion  barrels  can 
possibly  be  recovered  through  tertiary 
methods.  And  that  was  the  purpose  of 
the  stripper  well  amendment  which  was 
adopted  in  both  the  Alaska  Pipeline  Act 
and  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act. 

But  hardly  has  the  exemption  begun 
to  be  effective  than  this  new  version  of 
a  price  rollback  would  eliminate  It. 

Holding  prices  down  as  advocated  by 
Senator  Jackson  will  guarantee  that  the 
petroleum  industry  cannot  raise  the 
capital  necessary  for  new  development. 
It  win  guarantee  shortages  and  higher 
prices,  too.  as  we  become  completely  de- 
pendent on  higher  priced  foreign  oil. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  edi- 
torial, "Project  Independence,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Project  Independencx 
President  Nixon  wants  the  nation  to  have 
"the  capacity  for  self  sufficiency"  ta  energy 
by  1980.  It's  not  only  a  good  Idea.  It's  well 
withto  the  nation's  capability.  It  wouldn't 
mean  the  United  States  would  stop  all  Im- 
ports of  energy  after  1980.  At  the  "right 
prices"  it  would  conttoue  to  do  so,  accord- 
tog  to  Treasury  Secretary  Shultz.  But  there 
would  be  sufficient  reserre  capacity  here  that 
could  be  called  up  If  an  Arab  oU  embargo 
were  repeated. 
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How  do  wt  attain  that  degree  of  security? 
Aa  last  week's  front-page  articles  by  our  Mr. 
OannoQ  indicate  there  is  considerable  brain- 
storming already  underway  In  Washington. 
There  are  propoeals  to  enact  multi-bllllon- 
doUar  subsidy  programs  to  entice  oU  and 
coal  companies  into  deyeloplng  energy  al- 
ternatives. Some  people  want  to  firmly  peg 
the  price  of  oil  high  enough  to  attract  In- 
vestment to  shales  and  coal  gasification,  then 
erect  tariff  walls  or  variable  Import  levies  to 
protect  such  Investment  from  predatory 
Arab  oil  pricing.  Others  want  to  constn.ict 
huge  storage  facilities  to  squirrel  away  a 
two-  or  three-year  energy  supply.  And  there 
are  proposals  for  a  monumental  conservation 
program,  including  orders  to  Detroit  to  build 
only  autoe  that  average  30  miles  per  gallon. 

In  our  view,  none  of  these  schemes  are 
necessary.  The  goal  of  Project  Independence 
would  be  easily  achieved  If  only  the  federal 
government  would  get  out  of  the  way  and 
let  the  energy  industry  respond  to  market 
forces.  Lifting  price  controls  on  the  pe- 
troleum Industry  would  be  the  first  and  most 
Imoortant  step. 

If  U.S.  prices  were  freed  they  would  go  up, 
expanding  the  Incentive  to  look  for  oil  here, 
and  making  other  forms  of  energy  more  com- 
petitive. VS.  prices  would  be  unlikely  to 
reach  recent  world  levels,  which  are  not 
likely  to  be  sustainable  as  non-Arab  supplies 
Increase.  Indeed  the  proposals  for  special  im- 
port levies  and  such  are  Intended  to  keep  the 
UJ3.  price  up  If  the  Arabs  start  selling  $2 
crude.  But  having  piished  the  price  up,  the 
sheiks  are  unlikely  to  want  to  flood  the  world 
with  artlflclally  cheap  oU.  Even  if  they  tried, 
they  could  not  meet  total  world  demand 
long  enough  at  prices  low  enough  to  threaten 
the  survival  of  the  TJ.S.  shale-oil  operations, 
tor  example. 

Nor  does  a  mammoth  U.S.  surface  reserve 
make  any  sense.  Why  should  oil  and  coal  be 
taken  out  of  the  ground,  where  It  is  now 
stored,  and  sealed  off  In  containers  above  the 
ground?  AH  that's  necessary  Is  that  It  be 
available  as  shut-in  capacity  whithln  several 
months  of  a  world-wide  energy  embargo 
against  the  U.8.,  which  is  a  "worst  case"  con- 
tingency that  m  Itself  takes  a  wild  Imagina- 
tion to  conceive. 

When  It  is  free  to  respond  to  market  forces. 
Industry  typically  provides  precisely  such  a 
capacity,  by  biUldlng  faculties  to  meet  not 
only  this  year's  demand  but  next  year's  and 
so  on.  When  oil  was  discovered  on  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska,  crude  prices  were  a  quarter 
of  what  they  are  today.  Still,  the  oil  com- 
panies all  but  promised  to  goldplate  a  pipe- 
line If  the  government  would  permit  them 
to  add  two  million  barrels  a  day  to  the  na- 
tion's oU  supply.  This  would  have  covered  the 
present  shortfalls. 

Finally,  with  congressional  acqulescense, 
this  oil  may  be  available  In  1980.  But  now 
Congress  U  doing  Its  best  to  shut  off  the 
domestic  coal  equivalent  of  at  least  5.6  mil- 
lion barrels  of  crude  per  day,  an  amount 
about  equal  to  total  current  petroleum  im- 
ports. It  la  doing  this  by  writing  strip-mining 
legislation  that  would  effectively  end  the 
surface  mining  of  the  nation's  most  abun- 
dant energy  resource.  Its  aim  Is  not  to  Insure 
reclamation  of  strip-mined  land,  a  desirable 
and  feasible  objective,  but  simply  to  prevent 
strip  mining  altogether. 

At  the  same  time  Congress  acts  to  keep  coal 
from  competing  with  oil.  and  surface  mining 
from  competing  with  underground  mining, 
tt  refuses  to  deregulate  the  wellhead  price 
of  natural  gas.  This  has  the  same  perverse 
effects  on  supply  and  demand  as  do  the  pe- 
troleum controls.  Instead  of  exploring  for 
domestic  sources  of  natural  gas,  tT.S.  com- 
panlea  arrange  long-term  contracts  to  Im- 
I>ort  Uqwfled  natural  gas  at  high  prices  that 
are  not  subject  to  contiols. 

The  energy  Industries  do  not  need  eco- 
nomic  activism   by   government — the   sub- 


sidies, tariffs  or  federal  corporations  being 
bralnstormed  in  Washington.  In  natural  re- 
sources the  U.S.  is  an  energy-rich  nation. 
Energy  suppliers,  who  are  no  more  anxious 
to  be  dependent  on  the  Arabs  than  consumers 
are,  are  eager  to  expand  here.  Oil  companies 
are  out-bidding  $200-ptu8  million  for  shale- 
oil  tracts.  Electric  utilities  are  trying  to  build 
nuclear  generating  plants  whenever  they  are 
allowed  to.  They  do  not  need  artificial  stimu- 
lus, only  an  end  to  ptlce  Interference  and 
some  reasonable  and  stabl^  rules  on  recla- 
mation, safety  and  poUtitlon. 

To  achieve  the  objectives  of  Project  Inde- 
pendence, the  govemmant  has  to  do  only  one 
thing :  get  out  of  the  way. 


DON  RUMSFELD— U.S.  AMBASSADOR 
TO  NATO 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Don 
Rumsfeld  has  recently  completed  his  first 
year  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  NATO.  It 
is  a  most  difficult  and  demanding  job  that 
he  is  performing  with  great  distinction. 
As  the  Secretary  General  of  NATO, 
Joseph  Luns,  says : 

Rumsfeld  enjoys  a  high  reputation  among 
his  colleagues  here.  He  is  highly  Intelligent 
and  .has  quickly  grasped  what  NATO  is  all 
about.  He's  hard-working  and  has  good 
Judgment. 

I  have  known  Don  since  he  first  indi- 
cated his  interest  in  rmming  for  Congress 
in  the  13th  Congressional  District  in 
Illinois.  I  was  greatly  impressed  with 
him  and  decided  to  strongly  endorse  him 
in  a  primar>-.  I  have  been  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  Don  Rumsfeld  ever  since,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues. 

Don  Rumsfeld  distinguished  himself 
in  Congress.  He  hafl  had  some  prior 
knowledge  of  the  House  by  serving  on 
the  staffs  of  Congressman  David  Denni- 
son  and  Congressman  Robert  Griffin, 
and  rapidly  grew  as  an  articulate  and 
responsible  Member  of  the  House.  In  the 
House  Don  Rumsfeld  served  on  the  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee,  the 
Grovernment  Operations  Committee  and 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

While  in  the  House  he  was  in  the  fore- 
front of  trying  to  provide  adequate 
minority  staff  for  coanmittees.  He  also 
was  among  the  first  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  completely  make  financial  dis- 
closure of  his  personal  income  and  assets. 

In  1969  Don  left  the  House  to  become 
Assistant  to  the  President  and  the 
Director  of  OEO,  and  later  became  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  where  he  also  served  with  dis- 
tinction. After  other  key  administration 
posts,  Don  was  appointed  to  be  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  NATO. 

Because  of  the  high  regard  in  which  I 
know  he  is  held  by  many  of  his  former 
colleagues  in  Congress,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  published  in  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  commending  his  dis- 
tinguished service  at  NATO,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 
BXTMSrELD'S  Blxintnsss  Pkovzs  No  Hahdicap 

IN  NATO  POBT 

(By  RlchaJd  Neff ) 
BBXTSSKL8. — Chlcagoan    Donald    Rumsfeld, 
former  representative  trom  the   13th  Con- 
gressional  District,  rectntly   completed  his 


first  year  as  U.S.  ambaCsador  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

It  Is  one  of  the  most  delicate  Jobs  in  Amer- 
ican overseas  diplomacy.  Yet  he  took  It  with 
no  experience — either  in  diplomacy  or  In  Eu- 
rope. How  Is  he  doing? 

The  most  favorable  assessment  comes  from 
NATO  Sec.  Gen.  Joseph  Lims,  the  former 
long-time  Dutch  foreign  minister  and  one 
of  Europe's  most  prestigious  diplomats,  Luns 
says  flaUy :  "Rumsfeld  enjoys  a  high  reputa- 
tion among  his  colleagues  here.  ...  He  is 
highly  IntelUgent  and  has  qiUckly  grasped 
what  NATO  is  all  about.  He's  hard-working 
and  has  good  Judgment.  He's  articulate  with 
an  engaging  personality  and  a  charming  wife 
We're  glad  to  have  him  here." 

When  Rumsfeld  took  i»p  his  duties  on  Fteb 
26  last  year,  many  people  weren't  so  sure 
He  was  yoiing  (41 ) .  He  would  be  dealing  with 
Europe's  elite  career  ambassadors  usually 
men  10  or  20  years  his  senior.  Unlike  most 
U.S.  ambassadors  who  manage  relations  with 
Just  one  nation  to  which  they  are  assigned, 
Rumsfeld  would  be  handling  14  nations  all  at 
once.  (The  14  Atlantic  allies  plus  the  United 
States  are  all  housed  under  one  roof  at  NATO 
headquarters  here.) 

True,  he  had  served  four  terms  In  Congress 
and  four  years  In  the  idba  in  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. But,  asked  one  NATO  diplomat, 
"can  he  really  transfer  his  all -American  per- 
sonality and  the  rough-a»id-tumble  tactics  of 
Washington  across  an  otean  to  deal  with  so 
many  different,  complex  nationalities?" 

The  consensus  here  la  that  Rumsfeld  hag 
largely  succeeded.  The  Jnaln  criticism  con- 
cerns his  tendency  to  he  blunt.  Europeans 
In  general,  diplomats  In  particular,  tend  to 
make  their  points  so  gracefully  that  you  don't 
know  when  they're  being  rude.  Thus  people 
here  have  often  wincfd  when  Rumsfeld 
brought  the  sharp,  direct  thrusts  of  congres- 
sional-type debating  to  the  NATO  coimcU 
table.  His  staff  aides  defend  him,  saying  "it 
was  time  for  tough  talk  In  NATO"— on  de- 
fense burden  sharing,  on  dealing  with  the 
Russians  In  the  Middle  Hast,  on  the  future  oX 
the  Alliance. 

There  are  three  reasons  for  the  ambassa- 
dor's general  success  hare,  NATO  observers 
feel: 

(1)  His  personal  warnftth  and  an  increas- 
ingly sure  grasp  of  NATO  problems  have 
tended  to  overcome  dislike  of  his  bluntness. 

(2)  He  has  won  the  s^ipport  of  his  staff- 
almost  100  top-quality  Career  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  and  military  tnen. 

(3)  He  has  good,  regular  communication 
with  President  Nixon  and  Sec.  of  State  Henry 
A.  Kissinger. 

Said  one  NATO  offlcl»l:  "We  know  that 
Rumsfeld  is  heard  in  Washington  by  tie 
only  people  who  make  any  difference." 

In  turn,  the  Ambassador's  Influence  back 
in  the  American  capital  has  boosted  the 
morale  of  the  U.S. -NATO  delegation  that  he 
directs  here.  One  delegation  member  said, 
"When  Rumsfeld  is  In  town,  the  presence  of 
the  White  House,  and  of  Kissinger,  Is  very 
cloee." 

This  has  not  always  bfen  the  case.  Morale 
had  languished  In  the  O.S.  team  here  when 
President  Nixon  left  the  NATO  ambassador- 
ial post  unfilled  for  nine  months  In  1971— 
an  unprecedented  vacuvm  for  the  leading 
nation  in  the  Alliance. 

When  former  U.S.  Treasury  Sec.  David 
Kennedy,  another  Chioagoan,  was  finally 
sent  here,  he  never  was  able  to  establish 
Influential  lines  to  the  peak  of  power  In 
Washington.  "We  all  felt  'farmed  out'  over 
here — as  if  Washington  didn't  care  what  we 
said  or  did,"  said  one  American. 

But  things  have  changed  under  Rums- 
feld. During  an  Informal  talk  with  the  am- 
bassador In  front  of  an  open  fire  in  his  home 
recently,  I  asked  him  about  his  relationship 
to  Kissinger. 

"I    know   the   secretary    pretty   well,"  he 
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answered.  "After  all,  we  met  almost  every 
morning  for  four  years  at  White  House  mom- 
Utg  staff  meetings.  We  have  a  good  work- 
ing relationship,  and  I'm  comfortable  In  It. 

.  .  Kissinger  has  devoted  much  of  his 
canac  to  the  study  of  security  problems, 
and  that's  what  I'm  dealing  with  here  at 
NATO.  .  .  ." 

When  I  arrived  at  the  Rvunsfeld  home  In 
the  Avenue  des  Verts  Chasseurs  here,  his 
wife,  Joyce,  greeted  me  graciously  and  then 
left  us  alone  with  Otto  (the  dog),  Sam 
(the  eat)  and  International  politics.  During 
the  next  hour  or  ao,  we  had  visits  from 
Valerie,  17,  who  was  homecoming  queen  at 
the  Brussels-American  School  last  fall; 
Marcy,  13,  who  Is  enrolled  In  a  Belgian  school 
and  Is  studying — In  French — ^Latln,  math 
and  Flemish,  and  6-year -<dd  Nicholas,  who 
showed  me  his  Increasing  mastery  at  stand- 
ing on  his  head.  Nicholas  Is  also  In  a  Belgian 
school  and  Is  doing  aU  his  studies  In  French. 

Rumsfeld  is  clearly  glad  to  be  away  from 
Watergate  Washington. 

There  have  beeq  rumor-flurries  several 
times  here  that  he  was  headed  back  to  D.C. 
For  example,  a  crowd  of  Brussels  Journalists 
quickly  assembled  on  his  front  lawn  one 
night  a  few  months  ago  when  repeats  clr- 
bulated  that  he  would  be  named  Mr.  Nixon's 
vice  president. 

Nothing  came  of  the  rumors  of  oourae,  and 
the  ambassador  told  me,  "I  like  It  here,  and 
I  plan  to  stay  for  a  period.  .  .  .  This  Is  an 
Important  time  for  the  U.S.  In  NATO."  Ob- 
servers here  believe  he  felt  that  the  present 
period  Is  a  bad  growing  season  for  aspiring 
Republicans  back  In  the  United  States. 

Rumsfeld  and  his  wife  shun  much  of  the 
social  sMe  of  Brussels  diplomacy.  Unlike  most 
Kiuxi(>eans  he  likes  shc«t  meals,  aknd  be  also 
prefers  direct  offlce-type  contact  with  other 
delegations.  He  often  works  at  home  m  the 
evening,  bringing  papers  with  him  from 
NATO.  The  U.S.  delegation  smilingly  endures 
"the  yellow  peril" — a  stream  of  questions,  re- 
minders and  directives  that  emerges  on  spe- 
cial yeUow  paper  from  the  envoy's  office. 

NATO  is  an  extraordinary  Institution — 
little  understood  publicly  but  representing 
"the  cornerstone  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,"  as 
Mr.  Nixon  and  Kissinger  have  often  said. 
Because  NATO's  first  task  is  collective  de- 
fense, the  U.S.  ambassador's  Job  Involves 
more  military  and  seciirlty  Issues  than  any 
other  overseas  diplomatic  post. 

However,  NATO  is  also  a  Peacemaker.  It  Is 
the  diplomatic  Instrument  with  which  the 
15  allied  nations  co-ordinate  their  policies 
of  detente  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 


CURRENT  U.S.  POPULATION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD,  Mr.  President,  1 
would  like  to  report  that,  according  to 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  approximations,  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States  as 
of  April  1,  1974,  is  211,906.243.  In  spite  of 
Mdely  publicized  reductions  in  our  fer- 
tility levels,  this  represents  an  increase  of 
1,397,476  since  April  1  of  last  year.  It  also 
represents  an  increase  of  97,078  since 
March  1,  1974 — that  is,  in  lust  the  last 
month. 

Over  the  year,  therefore,  we  have 
added  enough  people  to  fUl  a  new  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  San  Diego,  CaUf .  And  In 
just  one  short  month,  we  have  added 
enough  additional  people  for  another 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


THE  OIL  CRISIS 


A  succinct  editorial  warning  our  Gov- 
ernment leaders  in  reference  to  these  ne- 
gotiations appeared  in  the  March  25, 
1974,  Issue  of  the  Aiken  Standard  news- 
paper in  Aiken,  B.C.  The  editor,  Samuel 
A.  Cothran,  pointed  out  that  this  Nation 
must  not  yield  to  blackmail  and  should 
push  forward  In  developing  our  own  re- 
sources so  that  in  future  generations  we 
might  be  self-sufficient  in  regards  this 
vital  resource. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

Plating  'Cat-and-Mouse'? 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  statistics  ex- 
tant today  is  a  poU  which  Indicates  that  the 
anger  over  the  energy  crisis  of  one-fourth  of 
the  Americans  is  directed  toward  the  VS. 
government  while  only  3  per  cent  of  the 
citizens  blame  the  Arabs  who  precipitated 
the  problem  by  Imposing  an  oU  embargo 
some  five  months  ago. 

Our  eagerness  to  blame  Washington  for 
our  problems  tells  us  a  lot  about  our  cur- 
rent national  state  of  mind,  although  we 
would  not  dispute  with  any  conviction  the 
argument  that  several  generations  of  Wash- 
ington policy  helped  to  incubate  our  present 
predicament. 

Without  confusing  the  issue  with  too  many 
statistics.  It  Is  accurate  to  say  that  Saudi 
Arabia  with  Its  164  billion  barrels  of  proven 
reserves  Is  the  only  Arab  nation  that  can  do 
much  to  return  us  to  the  highway  life  style 
that  we  had  come  to  enjoy  until  last  October. 
Until  the  United  States  of  America  develops 
self-sufficiency  we  will  need  a  very  large 
amount  of  Arab  oil  to  meet  our  dally  needs. 

The  Incentives  for  Saudi  Arabia  to  supply 
the  United  States  Mth  that  mxich  luidltlonal 
oil  are  not  all  that  persuasive.  King  Faisal 
has  more  money  than  he  needs  and  the  oU 
wlU  gain  In  value  If  It  remains  In  the  ground. 
Neither  he  nor  the  other  Arab  nations  and 
Iran  appear  to  be  troubled  by  the  interna- 
tional economic  dislocations  that  the  oil  em- 
bargo Is  creating.  Nor  does  the  economic  dis- 
aster created  In  the  underdeveloped  world 
by  high  oil  prices  Jar  the  moral  sensibility  In 
Saudi  Arabia. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  Arab  nations 
need  VS.  tools  and  technology,  King  Faisal 
has  been  a  traditional  friend  of  the  United 
States  and  an  inplacable  enemy  of  com- 
munism. We  also  have  the  friendship  of 
President  Sadat  of  Egypt  and  the  yeoman 
ettorti  of  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  bringing  war- 
ring factions  In  the  Mideast  toward  accom- 
modation. 

The  latter  la  raising  the  most  hope  that 
the  embargo  will  be  lifted.  However,  It  la 
likely  that  if  Mr.  Kissinger's  efforts  to  move 
the  Arabs  succeed,  the  producers  may  re- 
spond In  degrees — a  partial  new  supply  of  oil 
In  return  for  a  specific  concession. 

It  Is  a  cat  and  mouse  game  that  would  be 
entirely  unacceptable.  Needs  larger  than  oU 
should  establish  our  policies. 

Whether  the  news  from  Cairo  Is  encour- 
aging or  diseoiu-aglng,  Americans  have  no 
alternatives  to  settling  down  to  meet  the 
energy  crisis  on  their  own  terms  by  reach- 
ing the  state  In  which  we  need  depend  upon 
nobody  else  for  our  fuel. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  pres- 
ently we  are  In  a  period  of  negotia- 
tions with  the  Arab  nations  In  reference 
to  the  oil  situation  and  how  It  will  be 
iW>lied  In  future  years. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hateawat).  Is  there  fiirther  morning 
business?  If  not,  morning  business  Is  con- 
cluded. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  resume 
the  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  S.  3044,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.  3044.  to  amend  the  Federal  Electric 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  public 
financing  of  primary  and  general  election 
campaigns  for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to 
amend  certain  other  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bartlett)  No.  1120,  which  the  clerk 
wiU  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  71.  strike  out  lines  1  through 
12.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

CONTRIBUTIONS  BY  GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTOaS 

Sec.  303.  Section  611  of  tlUe  18,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Whoever"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Whoever"; 

(3)  striking  out  "(a)  entering"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(1)   entering"; 

(3)  striking  out  "(1)"  and  "(2)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(A)"  and  "(B)",  re- 
spectively; 

(4)  striking  out  "(b)  knowingly"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(2)  knowingly";  and 
(5)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  person  who  has  made  a  contribu- 
tion may  accept  any  contract  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  (other  than  a  contract  the 
award  of  which  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
competitive  bids)  at  any  time  within  twenty- 
four  months  after  making  that  contribu- 
tion. No  person  who  enters  into  any  contract 
described  In  subsection  (a)  (other  than  a 
contract  the  award  of  which  was  made  on 
the  basis  of  competitive  bids)  may  make  a 
contribution  at  any  time  during  the  twenty- 
four-month  period  beginning  on  the  date  on 
which  performance  under  that  contract  Is 
completed,  or,  if  earlier,  on  which  that  per- 
son ceases  to  be  liable  under  that  contract. 
Violation  of  the  provisions  o'  this  subsec- 
tion Is  punishable  by  a  fine  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5,000,  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  It  la  not  a  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section  for  a  corporation  or  a  labor 
organization  to  establish,  administer,  or 
solicit  contributiona  to  a  separate  segre- 
gated fund  to  be  utilized  for  political  pur- 
poses by  that  corporation  or  labor  organiza- 
tion If  the  establishment  and  administra- 
tion of,  and  soUcltation  of  contributions  to, 
such  fund  do  not  constitute  a  violation  of 
section  810,". 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  David  Russell, 
a  member  of  my  staff,  may  be  present 
during  the  consideration  of  this  bill  and 
the  votes  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  title 
18,  section  611  of  the  United  States  Code 
prohibits  anyone  who  enters  Into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Federal  Government  from 
making  a  financial  contribution  to  a 
Federal  political  campaign  during  the 
term  of  the  contract. 
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Section  611  was  passed  in  1972  with 
the  idea  of  avoiding  the  abuse  inherent 
in  the  awarding  of  Federal  contracts. 

However,  although  611  serves  a  useful 
purpose,  it  leaves  gaping  holes.  Under 
611.  while  a  person  may  not  make  a  con- 
tribution during  the  term  of  a  Federal 
contract,  there  is  no  prohibition  on  con- 
tribution either  before  or  after  the  con- 
tract. The  potential  for  abuse  is  particu- 
larly critical  in  Federal  contracts  award- 
ed on  a  noncompetitive  basis. 

My  amendment  has  the  affect  of  pro- 
hibiting any  person  who  receives  con- 
tracts from  the  Federal  Government  on 
a  noncompetitive  basis  from  making 
contributions  to  a  Federal  campaign  for 
a  period  of  4  years  plus  the  length  of 
time  of  the  contract. 

The  amendment  v^l  ^rork  this  way:  If 
a  person  makes  a  contribution  to  a  Fed- 
eral campaign  he  will  for  2  years  there- 
after be  ineligible  to  receive  any  Federal 
contract  let  on  a  noncompetitive  basis. 
Likewise,  if  a  person  receives  ■&  non- 
competitive Federal  contract  he  will  be 
prrfilblted  for  2  years  thereafter  from 
making  political  contributions. 

The  need  for  this  amendment  Is 
apparent.  The  present  system  of  letting 
noncompetitive  contracts  Is  rife  with 
potential  for  abuse.  Architects  and  en- 
gineers are  the  primary  recipients  of 
Federal  Government  contracts  on  a  non- 
competitive basis.  There  is  sound  basis 
for  architects  and  engineer  contracts 
being  on  a  noncompetitive  basis  and  I 
am  convinced  this  policy  should  continue. 
The  set  fee  is  one  which  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  a  fair  return  to  architects 
and  engineers.  If  these  professionals  were 
forced  to  bid  for  contracts  it  could  only 
result  in  a  lessening  of  the  quality  of  the 
work  performed. 

Certainly,  a  lawyer  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  bid  for  a  client — and  a  client 
would  not  want  a  lawyer  who  would  do  so. 
It  is  not  out  of  an  aUding  dedication 
to  good  government  that  a  high  percent- 
age of  architects  and  engineers  contrib- 
ute to  many  political  campaigns,  but  it  is 
a  result  of  pressure  from  the  political 
system — at  least  In  many  cases  to  the 
point  of  Insurance  not  to  be  blackballed 
for  not  contributing.  The  system  creates 
unnecessarily  a  gray  area  for  the  archi- 
tect and  ene^neer  and  the  appearance  to 
the  public  of  evil. 

But  if  we  do  continue  the  present  sys- 
tem, we  must  reckon  with  the  potential 
for  abuse  or  the  i^tpearance  of  abuse  In 
the  awarding  of  noncompetitive  con- 
tracts. 

Certainly,  my  amendment  will  not  take 
architects  and  engineers  out  of  politics. 
They  have  a  constitutional  right  to  sup- 
port candidates  of  their  choice.  But  my 
amendment  will  eliminate  one  means  of 
support,  the  one  which  possesses  the  po- 
tential for  abuse — namely,  the  giving  of 
political  donations. 

Architects  and  engineers  who  want  or 
do  business  with  the  Federal  Government 
can  continue  to  give  of  their  time  and 
their  advice  but  not  of  their  money. 

I  have  discussed  my  amendment  with 
architects  and  englneen  and  they  fully 
suDport  the  voal  represented  by  this 
amendment.  They.  too.  wouhl  prefer  that 
every  contract   be   awarded   on   merit 
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rather  than  on  the  political  consideration 
of  who  gives  or  gave  how  much  to  a  can- 
didate. 

Mr.  President,  if  our  political  system 
and  politicians  are  to  regain  some  meas- 
ure of  respect  with  the  electorate,  we  as 
a  Congress  must  be  willing  to  pass  this 
type  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  myself,  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  we  discussed  this  aspect 
of  campaign  giving  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. What  really  bothers  me  is  that,  in 
typical  fashion,  we  are  saying  to  the  in- 
dividual who  gives  that  he  can  be  fined. 
Yet,  apparently  nothing  occurs  to  the 
individual  to  whom  he  gives.  At  least,  we 
have  seen  this  happen. 

I  am  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I 
would  only  say  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, as  a  Republican,  that  we  say  peo- 
ple who  gave  large  sums.  They  were  fined 
as  individuals;  they  were  fined  as  cor- 
porations. They  were  »ued  by  public  in- 
terest groups  to  pay  the  interest  on  their 
money.  Yet,  we  still  sit  here  and  say, 
"Where  Is  the  end  result?"  The  end  result 
is.  who  has  to  pay  for  the  solicitation  of 
having  sought  a  contribution  from  an  in- 
dividual who  the  Senator  wishes  to 
exclude? 

The  only  thing  that  bothers  me  is  this: 
As  I  read  the  law  now.  section  611 — per- 
haps the  Senator  from  Alabama  may 
wish  to  enter  into  this — we  have  a  pro- 
vision on  our  income  tax  return,  and  we 
have  had  a  discussion  about  whether  we 
are  going  to  make  it  mandatory,  that  $1 
or  S2  may  be  allocated  to  a  political  fund. 
I  contend  that  if  it  is  made  mandatory 
that  any  amount  of  money  from  an  indi- 
vidual taxpayer  has  to  go  into  this  fund, 
then  the  architect  or  tfce  engineer  is  al- 
ready violating  the  law  by  filing  his  In- 
come tax  return.  If  it  Is  optional  and  he 
happens  to  make  a  mistake  and  checks 
it.  so  that  he  pays  SI  or  $2  to  a  political 
fimd,  then  he  is  also  in  violation  of  the 
law,  because  he  has  made  a  political 
contribution. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
that  I  get  a  distinct  fe«ling  that  this  is  a 
much  more  serious  problem  on  State  and 
local  levels  than  it  is  on  a  national  level. 
I  get  the  distinct  feeling  that,  somehow 
or  other,  we  keep  putting  the  onus  on  the 
individual  who  might  make  a  contribu- 
tion, and  we  liave  very  little  enforcement 
on  the  part  of  an  Individual  candidate 
who  Is  the  recipient  of  a  contribution. 

We  read  every  day  that  there  are  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  pe^H^le  who  fall  to  file 
their  reports.  We  read  that  on  State 
levels,  there  are  numerous  candidates 
who  liave  failed  to  file  a  report.  Never 
yet  have  we  seen,  to  ray  knowledge,  any 
prosecution  of  the  candidates — the  suc- 
cessful candidates  or  the  losing  candi- 
dates—for their  failure  to  fUe  under  the 
law.  Yet,  we  have  just  gone  through  an 
unfortunate  episode.  We  have  seen  situ- 
ations In  which  somebody  put  the  hite  on 
people,  to  find  a  way  to  give  corporate 
funds,  and  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  they  are 
the  people  who  are  indicted  and  they  are 
the  people  who  have  paid  fines,  and  the 
corporations  have  paid  fines.  We  have  to 
wait  aod  see  how  long  It  takes  for  those 


who  attempted  to  solicit  funds  to  be  dealt 
with  under  the  law. 

Every  time  we  say  that  this  Is  going 
to  make  politics  cleaner,  we  are  putting 
the  onus  on  somebody  else,  rather  than 
on  ourselves.  We  are  saying  that  some- 
body else  has  to  be  re^Mnsible. 

I  might  say  that  tJtiat  is  why  I  voted 
against  the  amendment!  of  the  other  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  yesterday,  which 
provided  that  radio  aad  television  sta- 
tions have  to  make  monthly  reports.  That 
is  our  responsibility.  We  will  have  a  law 
to  live  under,  if  we  pass  this  bill,  which 
will  provide  what  we  do  with  our  time 
and  how  we  handle  It.  But  as  we  ti^  to 
handle  our  own  position  in  the  political 
arena,  we  keep  wanting  to  force  on  other 
people  the  responsibility  to  report,  to  see 
to  it  that  we  are  good  guys.  The  respon- 
sibility is  up  to  us  to  do  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hive  not  read  the 
amendment,  but  I  have  read  the  explana- 
tion given  by  the  distlaguished  sponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

After  all,  ocmtracts  on  the  Federal  level 
are  of  such  magnitude  that  they  are 
never  given  to  a  perso^.  They  are  given 
to  a  corporation  or  a  cbmbhie.  Does  not 
this  necessarily  mean  tjhat  If  a  contract 
is  given,  let  us  say,  to  X  corporation, 
every  person  who  is  employed  in  that  cor- 
poration is  forbidden  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion? If  any  persoh  in  that  corporation 
makes  a  contribution-tbe  it  the  secre- 
tary, be  it  the  manager,  be  it  the  t^orker, 
be  it  the  draf  tsman-^oies  that  automati- 
cally mean  that  that  corporation  cannot 
engage  in  a  noncontractual  situation  with 
the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  think  the  Senator  pre- 
sents a  question  that  Hhe  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  should  answer.  As  Senators 
know,  some  of  them  are  partnerships  and 
they  have  literally  scores  and  scores  of 
members  in  the  partnerships.  I  think  it  is 
a  proper  question  to  address  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  because  I  think  lie  Is 
shutting  the  door. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tion. I  think  I  know  the  good  motive  of 
the  sponsor  of  this  amendment.  We  have 
had  a  scandal  in  our  aeighboring  State 
of  Maryland  and  that  is  what  he  is  try- 
ing to  avoid  on  the  Federal  level,  and  I 
am  all  for  eliminating  that  situation  If  we 
can.  But  sometimes  in  drawing  amend- 
ments we  are  counterpnoductlve  because 
they  are  not  explicit  enough  to  accom- 
plish what  we  want  to  achieve  without 
creating  more  of  a  problem  than  we  are 
solving. 

I  am  asking  the  Senator  If  his  amend- 
ment means  that  anyone  connected  with 
the  corporation  that  does  architectural 
work  or  engineering  work,  that  that  cor- 
poration itself  would  be  forbidden  from 
engaging  In  a  noncompetitive  centrist. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  advise  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, first,  that  this  proposal  amends 
the  present  law.  It  Is  Illegal,  naturally, 
for  corporations  to  mafee  such  contribu- 
tions. Normally  architectural  firms  and 
engineering  firms  are  partnerships.  It 
would  be  my  understanding  this  would 
pertain  to  the  principles  In  the  firms: 
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The  partners,   the  architects,  and  the 
englneert. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  about  corpora- 
tions? 

Mr.  COOK.  They  are  prohibited  by  law 
anyway. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  point. 
Suppose  the  president  of  that  corpora- 
tion makes  a  contribution.  My  question 
is:  If  the  president  of  a  corporation 
checks  off  a  ciollaj-  contribution  for  the 
Presidential  campaisn,  does  that  mean 
that  that  corporation  cannot  engage  in 
noncompetitive  contracts?  This  is  a  sim- 
ple question.  What  is  the  answer?  Is  it 
ycoorno? 

Ml-.  BARTLETT.  The  answer  is  no. 
It  is  my  opinion  it  would  not.  It  does 
not  apply  to  the  architects 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  not  '.vhat  the 
amendment  states.  The  amendment 
states  that  any  person  who  makes  a  con- 
tribution, th.it  person  is  forbidden  from 
engaging  in  noncompetitive  contract 
'situations  v/ith  the  Federal  Goveinment. 

Whom  do  we  mean? 'Do  we  mean  the 
president,  the  vice  president,  the  secre- 
tai-y?  Whom  do  we  mean  by  '"person?" 

Mr.  COOK.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that  first  of  all  we 
have  to  make  a  distinction  and  when  we 
.fliake,  a  distinction  we  also  present  a 
■problem.  The  distinction  is  that  the  in- 
dividual is  an  cflBcer  of  the  coi'poration, 
but  the  corporation  is  an  entity.  There- 
fore, he  is  not  a  partner,  an  association, 
or  acting  in  his  individual  capacity. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Therefore,  In  the  case 
where  there  is  a  corporation  and  the 
president  makes  a  contribution,  that 
corporation  can  engage  in  noncompeti- 
tive contracts,  but  in  a  partnership  they 
cannot  do  it.  There  is  the  hiatus  and  the 
vacuum  in  tills  amendment  that  should 
be  explained,  and  we  have  not  had  the 
explanation  yet. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  with  all  due  deference  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and  I  do 
not  support  his  amendment,  that  imder 
sections  610  and  611  of  the  code  that 
problem  exists,  and  that  problem  is 
.really  In  the  law,  where  an  individual 
^0  Is  an  ofacer  of  a  corporation,  in  his 
individual  capacity  may  make  a  contri- 
bution regardless  of  whether  he  does  or 
does  not  do  business  with  the  Federal 
Government.  But  imder  the  present  sit- 
uation If  an  individual  Is  an  officer  of  a 
corporation,  he  could  not.  This  would 
extend  It  for  2  years  beyond  the  life  of 
the  contract.  Is  that  correct?  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  my  assumption? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes,  the  Senator  Is 
correct.  On  the  first  point  the  corpora- 
tion cannot  make  a  gift.  On  the  second 
point,  a  corporation's  employees  today, 
who  caimot  make  a  gift  legally  to  cam- 
paigns, the  employees  can  and  do  con- 
tribute. That  is  the  point  I  was  making. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  already  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  that  this  amendment  gives  Con- 
tress  a  chance  to  set  a  good  example  for 
the  States.  In  1973  thsre  were  only  72 
contracts  entered  into  between  archi- 


tects and  engineers  and  the  Federal  CJov- 
emment.  totaling  $8.5  million  in  fees. 
So  there  are  not  a  lot  of  contractual 
relationships,  but  I  do  think  that  it  is 
very  clear  from  conversations  I  had  re- 
cently with  a  nimiber  of  architects  and 
engineers  ttiat  there  is  a  gray  area  here 
that  the  professional  people  do  not  ap- 
preciate or  like. 

Both  point  out  that  when  the  Une  is 
drawn  between  the  pressxu-e  they  feel  to 
contribute  so  they  will  not  be  black- 
balled, and  not  contributing,  and  then 
contributing  a  large  amount  and  have  it 
interpreted  as  infiuencing  contracts,  it  is 
a  gray  area  that  they  should  not  be 
forced  into.  It  places  the  responsibility 
in  the  wrong  area. 

I  think  the  amendment  removes  archi- 
tects and  engineers  from  this  kind  of  in- 
vasion of  their  professional  ability  be- 
cause they  certainly  are  interested  in 
doing  a  good  job  and  they  are  interested 
and  they  should  be  in  doing  a  good  job 
for  the  Federal  Government.  I  beUeve 
this  amendment  removes  a  very  muddy 
area,  a  gray  area  that  has  caused  lots 
of  trouble  for  engineers  and  architects. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  it  would  set  a  great 
example  for  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remaindei 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  that  one  of  the  parts  here  I  caimot 
comprehend  is  how  anybody  in  his  right 
mind  could  be  forced  or  compelled  and  I 
point  out  to  Senators  tills  language: 

No  person  who  h&s  made  a  contribution 
may  accept  any  contract  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  (other  than  a  contract  the  award 
of  which  wiU  be  made  on  the  basis  of  com- 
petitive bids)  at  any  time  wlOiiu  24  months 
after  making  that  contribution. 

That  means  if  an  individual  in  a  part- 
nership has  made  a  contribution  to  the 
Senator's  campaign  or  my  campaign, 
that  partnerhhip  is  prohibited  for  24 
months,  or  2  years  from  even  bidding  on 
an  architectural  or  engineering  contract 
with  the  Federal  Oovenmient. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  in 
just  a  moment. 

Second,  I  suspect  that  what  one  would 
have  to  do  is  get  an  affidavit.  Suppose  a 
person  is  in  the  business  of  biddhig  on 
Govermnent  contracts.  He  would  have  to 
get  an  affidavit  from  every  new  member 
brought  into  the  partnership  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  not  made  a  contribution  to  a 
political  campaign  or  to  a  candidate 
within  the  past  24  months;  otherwise  he 
would  be  faced  with  a  problem  ex  post 
facto  in  connection  with  his  ability  to 
bid  on  a  contract  for  24  months. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  whether  that  contribu- 
tion is  $1  or  $1,000? 

Mr.  COOK.  That  is  right.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  he  could  check  It  off  on  the 
income  tax  return. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  he  checks  it  off  on  the  Income 
tax  return,  he  is  estopped. 

Mr.  COOK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  our 


Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, we  have  a  number  of  contracts 
that  are  presented  to  Uo  by  various 
members  of  the  committee  or  other- 
wise for  approval,  contracts  for  personal 
services  to  caiT>'  out  investigations  oi 
studies  on  particular  subjects.  Under 
this  amendment,  were  it  to  be  adopted, 
if  a  person  had  checked  off  on  his  in- 
come tax  retiu-n  $1  for  political  pur- 
poses, he  wotUd  be  ineligible  to  enter 
into  such  a  contract. 

Mr.  COOK.  Not  onlj-  if  he  had  checked 
tt  otr,  tmt  for  24  months  of  time  the 
contract  could  not  be  presented  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  And  he  would  be  in- 
eligible for  2  years. 

Mr.  COOK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  does  that  mean  it  would 
apply  to  someone  who  had  contributed 
to  a  losing  candidate? 

Mr.  COOK.  Either  one.  Senator, 
either  a  successful  or  failed  candidate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  quesUon  does  not  go 
to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  would  like  to  ask  If  It  Is  the 
distinguished  Senator's  contention  that 
a  checkoff  on  the  tax  return  is  a  con- 
tribution on  the  part  of  the  person  who 
makes  the  checkoff. 

Mr.  COOK.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  his  money? 

Mr.  COOK.  Well,  we  could  get  into  a 
debate  about  that,  but  it  is  his  tax 
liability. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No;  he  would  have  the 
same  tax  liability  whether  he  checked 
it  off  or  not. 

Mr.  COOK.  That  is  right,  but  he  has 
an  option  as  to  what  he  wants  to  do  with 
that  $1  or  those  $2. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  he  does  not  put  up 
any  money. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  am  not  disagreeing  with 
the  Senator.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  tmtll 
we  decide — which,  by  the  way,  we  will 
discuss  shortly — whether  this  contribu- 
tion is  to  be  mandatory  or  at  the  option 
of  the  taxpayer,  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Senator  that  if  the  taxpayer  takes  the 
option  that  that  part  of  his  tax  UabUity 
be  diverted  for  the  purpose  of  a  political 
campaign,  he  may  well  come  under  this 
provision  or  section  611  of  the  code  as 
it  exists. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  The  pro- 
ponent of  the  amendment  has  7  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  point  that  was  expressed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. I  think  It  is  a  very  good  point. 
I  would  like  to  mention  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  that  when  he  expressed 
concern  about  the  checkoff,  this  amend- 
ment would  not  have  the  effect  of  an 
ex  post  facto  law.  It  would  not  apply  to 
checkoffs  that  may  have  been  made  In 
the  past,  but  would  only  be  prospective 
in.  nature.  It  would  not  apply  to  firms 
that  had  contracts  in  existence,  but 
would  apply  only  to  the  future. 

I  would  mention  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  expressed 
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concern,  that  there  would  be  a  problem 
with  a  new  architect  entering  a  firm,  as 
to  whether  he  had  or  had  not  made  a 
coDtrlbutlon.  I  think  the  whole  purpose 
of  this  proposal  is  to  remove  engineering 
or  archltectxiral  firms  from  the  arena  of 
political  contributions,  and  I  think  that 
is  what  they  want.  They  do  not  want  to 
be  Involved  and  they  do  not  want  to  be 
in  that  gray  area  which  is  sort  of  between 
the  contribution  of  an  interested  citizen 
and  that  of  trying  to  influence  people 
in  Government. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  view  of  the  way 
this  debate  has  turned,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  what  the 
situation  would  be  if  we  passed  a  law 
providing  for  federally  financed  cam- 
paigns. Would  we  not  all  be  contributors? 

Mr.  CXJRTIS.  Not  if  we  had  deficits. 
We  would  be  turning  it  over  to  our  grand- 
children. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  not  talking 
about  deficits.  If  we  passed  a  law  for 
publicly  financed  campaigns,  would  we 
not,  in  effect,  all  be  making  donations, 
whether  we  were  doctors,  lawyers,  or 
whatnot?  What  Is  the  Senator's  opinion 
on  that?  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Well,  the  Senator 
raises  a  point.  I,  of  course,  am  not  In 
favor  of  the  public  financing  provisions 
of  the  proposed  law 

Mr.  GOUDWATER.  Neither  am  I. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  And  I  hope  it  does  not 
become  a  reality,  but  I  think  public  fi- 
nancing does  raise  a  lot  of  questions.  I 
believe  this  amendment  does  the  job  of 
removing  from  the  political  arena,  and 
the  pressure  of  making  a  contribution  If 
for  no  other  reason  than  Just  to  be  con- 
siderate or  not  to  be  blackballed,  archi- 
tects and  engineers,  and  puts  them  in  a 
strictly  professional  area,  which  they 
woiild  like  to  be  in. 

When  a  number  of  architects  and  en- 
gineers from  my  State  were  here  re- 
cently, talking  about  the  problems  that 
exist  around  the  coxmtry,  they  brought 
out  the  fact  that  some  people  feel  that 
the  answer  would  be  bidding,  but  I  think 
bidding  would  be  Just  as  unsuitable  for  an 
architect  or  engineer  as  it  would  be  for 
a  lawyer  in  trying  to  obtain  a  client,  and 

1  think  it  is  very  Important  that  they  be 
removed  from  that  area. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  suggestion? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  doesn't  the  Sen- 
ator modify  his  amendment  to  read  in 
the  poditive  rather  than  in  the  negative, 
by  saying  that  any  person  who  has  a 
noncompetitive  contract  cannot  make  a 
contribution  to  any  political  party  within 

2  or  3  months  from  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion? Then  the  Senator  would  be  estop- 
ping the  person. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  that  I  would  like  to  have 
read. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  would  not  be  in  order 
imtil  all  time  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  to  modify  my  own 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  modification. 

The  ^^istant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
modification  as  follows: 

Tbe  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  any  contribution  check-off  provided 
on  a  Federal  income  tax  rotum. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  has  all 
time  been  yielded  back? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Babtlbtx)  , 
as  modified.  The  yew  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  of  West  Vir- 
ginia: I  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbrioht),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  GraTkl),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hmitiu:),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell),  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughks)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Htjddlsston)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  amiounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Scott)  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermopt  (Mr.  Aiken)  is  absent  due 
to  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  tliat,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  62,  as  follows :        i 
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Goldwater 
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Baker 

Hatfield 

Packwood 
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Symington 
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Metzenbai 

im      Tower 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Eastland 

Montoya 

wmiama 

Fannin 

Moss 

Toung 

Fong 

Muskle      , 

So  Mr.  Bahtlett's  amendment  (No. 
1120)  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OP^PICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPflCER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll.  I 

•The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC   FINANCING:    A   CALAMITY 
TO  AVOID 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
soon  going  to  h&vk  to  closely  examine 
and  debate  the  most  comprehensive  cam- 
paign reform  proposals  ever  seriously 
considered  by  this  body. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  low  uni- 
form spending  limits  may  work  to  the 
advantage  of  those  candidates  who  can 
muster  nonmonetary  contributions  or 
who  enter  a  race  with  Other  advantages 
over  their  opponents  that  are  unrelated 
to  competence.  j 

These  advantages  include  better  initial 
name  recognition,  bettier  access  to  the 
media  and  access  to  dther  methods  of 
reaching  the  average  voter  that  are  not 
subject  to  statutory  limits.  In  general, 
one  class  of  candidates  enjoys  these 
advantages  over  all  dthers  and  must 
therefore  benefit  from  isuch  limits. 

I  am  speaking  of  course  of  that  class 
to  which  all  of  us  here  belong.  We  are 
incumbents.  We  have  access  to  the  frank. 
We  have  a  greater  claim  to  media  atten- 
tion than  do  nonincumbents.  In  short, 
we  may  soon  be  voting  on  legislation  that 
could  increase  o\xr  advantage  over  any- 
one who  wants  to  challenge  us. 

This  is  something  that  we  should  avoid. 
If  we  are  going  to  limit  spending  on  the 
part  of  congressional  apd  Senate  candi- 
dates we  should  at  least  give  those  who 
must  run  without  the  advantages  asso- 
ciated with  incimibencjr  some  chance  to 
offset  our  bulltln  advantages. 

I  urge  in  this  regard  that  an  editorl^, 
published  in  the  Cincinnati  inquirer  and 
just  reprinted  In  Challenge,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  National  Pederatlrai  of  Re- 
publican Women,  be  read  extrwnely 
closely.  It  represents  $.  reasoned  anal- 
ysis of  the  problem  and  one  that  yft 
should  address  when  vff  consider  S.  3044. 
I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  it  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoip. 

There  being  no  objeotion,  the  editoiUI 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorb, 
as  follows: 
Public  Financing:   A  (3alakitt  to  Avoid 

The  93rd  Congreas  Is  clpaer  than  any  ol  Its 
predecessors  to  taking  a  step  from  which 
there  Is  apt  to  be  no  ea8}r  retreat — the  pub- 
lic [federal]  financing  of  pollttcal  campaign*- 

The  allure  to  public  flaanclng  la,  perhaps, 
understandable.  For  Uke  aU  other  easy  att- 
swers,  public  financing  ^(ould  seem  to  elUA- 
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mate  most.  If  not  all,  of  what  Is  wrong  with 
American  politics. 

To  consider  the  long-range  consequences 
of  using  public  funds  to  finance  political 
campaigns,  however,  Is  to  see  that  the  perils 
far  outweigh  the  advantages,  that  the  Inequi- 
ties far  outweigh  the  assets,  that  the  poten- 
tial abuses  far  outweigh  the  probable 
benefits. 

It  is  ironic  to  find  among  the  supporters 
of  the  public  funding  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions and  Individuals  who,  in  general,  have 
advocated  "opening  up"  the  political  process 
and  making  both  government  and  the  party 
structure  more  responsible  to  popular  tastes 
and  aspirations. 

Public  funding,  it  seems  to  us,  would  have 
precisely  the  opposite  effect.  The  citizen, 
after  all,  has  only  two  unfailing  devices  to 
Influence  the  political  process — his  vote  and 
his  financial  contribution.  To  deny  him  the 
right  to  contribute,  to  Insulate  the  parties 
from  the  pressures  of  opinion,  would  not,  in 
any  accepted  sense  of  the  word,  make  Amer- 
ican political  parties  more  responsible.  In- 
deed, it  would  invite  them  to  become  even 
less  dependent  on  the  people  whose  convic- 
tions and  aspirations  they  were  created  to 
reflect. 

There  are,  in  addition,  some  grave  ques- 
tions about  the  constitutionality  of  outlaw- 
ing individual  financial  contributions  to  the 
political  parties.  For  is  not  the  financial  con- 
tribution, at  bottom,  simply  an  extension  of 
the  individual's  right  to  freedom  of  speech — 
a  right  asserted  in  the  First  Amendment? 

Quite  apart  from  the  phUosophlcal  and 
constitutional  aspects,  there  are  some  signifi- 
cant practical  questions  that  none  of  the 
sponsors  of  public  funding  has  answered 
satlsfactorUy  to  date. 

Ortalnly  the  most  apparent  is  how  to 
offset  the  Inherent  advantiage  of  the  Incum- 
bent in  any  political  contest.  Sen.  Robert 
Taft,  Jr.  has  suggested  that  an  Incumbent 
congressman  seeking  re-election  has,  by  the 
very  fact  of  his  Incumbency,  a  $160,000  ad- 
vantage over  any  possl'sle  challenger.  He  Is 
saying,  in  short,  that  the  Incumbent's  op- 
pMient  would  need  to  spend  «160,000  simply 
to  meet  the  Incumbent  on  an  equal  footing. 
Some  observers  regard  Senator  Taft's  esti- 
mate as  conservative.  The  fact  remains  that 
an  Incumbent  congressman,  senator  or  Presi- 
dent has  an  Immense  built-in  advantage — 
the  ability  to  shape  events,  the  ability  to 
command  newspaper  headlines  and  tele- 
vision and  radio  exposure,  the  ability  to 
blanket  his  constituency  with  franked  (free) 
mall.  Any  method  of  using  tax  revenue  to 
finance  political  campaigns  that  falls  to  oflT- 
set  the  Incumbents'  natural  advantage.  Is, 
by  Its  very  nature,  legislation  to  help  Insure 
the  re-election  of  Incumbents. 

Even  more  troublesome  proi^jlems  are  posed 
by  the  allocation  of  funds  between  the  two 
major  parties.  What  should  the  yardstick  be? 
If  the  answer  Is  treating  the  two  parties 
exactly  alike,  aren't  voter  preferences  being 
Ignored?  If  the  answer  Is  using  the  last  elec- 
tion to  establish  a  distribution  formula,  Isnt 
there  a  danger  of  overlooking  the  posslblUty 
of  significant  shifts  In  people's  preference? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  political 
pendulum  In  the  United  States  has  a  habit 
of  swinging  far  and  frequently.  The  same 
BepubUcan  Party  that  mustered  only  38.6% 
of  the  popiUar  vote  In  1984  went  on  to  win 
the  presidency  narrowly  with  43.4%  of  the 
Tote  in  1968  and  to  swamp  its  opposition 
*lth  61%  of  the  vote  in  1972.  And  the  same 
.Dsnwcratic  Party  that  coiUd  muster  only 
*0.8rc  of  the  vote  in  1928  vient  on  to  win 
the  White  House  with  a  57.4%  landslide  four 
years  later. 

Clearly,  any  distribution  formiUa  that  had 
been  based  on,  say,  the  1928  election  would 
bave  been  patently  imfalr — so  unfair,  in  fact, 
M  to  run  the  risk  of  distorting  or  frustrating 
*h*t  popular  preferences  actually  turned 
out  to  be. 


Quite  another  problem  is  posed  by  the  third 
party  that  makes  an  occasional  intnislon 
into  U.S.  political  life.  What  yardstick  is  there 
for  determining  its  share  of  public  funding? 
In  1968,  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace's  American 
Independent  Party,  which  hadn't  even  existed 
in  the  previous  presidential  election,  gar- 
nered 13.63%  of  the  popular  vote.  Pour  years 
later,  what  purported  to  be  the  same  party 
saw  its  support  dwindle  to  less  than  1%. 
What  distribution  formula  in  1968  could 
possibly  have  assured  the  American  Inde- 
pendent Party  the  financial  support  to  which 
It  was  entitled?  And  what  distribution  for- 
mula could  have  avoided  overfinanclng  in 
1972  a  political  movement  that  had  mani- 
festly run  out  of  steam? 

Supporters  of  public  financing  appear  to 
assume  that  the  two  major  parties  that  exist 
today  will  always  exist.  In  fact,  of  covirse, 
there  Is  the  distinct  possibility  that  one  or 
the  other  may  cease  to  exist — as  the  Whig 
Party  ceased  to  exist  In  the  1850s.  Public 
financing  emerges,  accordingly,  as  a  means 
of  freezing  the  present  party  structure  for 
all  times. 

The  challenge  to  the  nation,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  Congress,  is  to  find  a  series  of  reme- 
dies that  will  not  prove  more  hurtful  than 
the  perpetuation  of  the  existing  system. 

Certainly  one  crucial  goal  should  be  en- 
couraging truly  mass  participation  In  the 
process  by  which  political  campaigns  are 
financed. 

Congreas  took  one  timid  step  In  that  direc- 
tion through  the  checkoff  plan  Introduced 
into  last  year's  federal  Income  tax  rettirns — 
a  plan  that  aUowed  each  taxpayer  to  ear- 
mark $1  of  his  tax  payment  for  the  party  of 
his  choice.  In  the  tax  returns  tar  the  year 
just  ended.  Congress  took  a  regrettable  step 
backward :  The  checkoff  system  is  still  possi- 
ble, but  the  taxpayer  is  no  longer  able  to  des- 
ignate the  party  to  receive  bis  $1;  it  goes  in- 
stead mto  a  common  fund  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  two  parties. 

There  is  a  similar  need  for  the  fxUl  dis- 
closure of  political  giving — a  disclosure  sys- 
tem that  will  permit  the  voters  to  judge  a 
candidate  as  much  by  the  kind  of  financial 
contributions  he  receives  as  by  the  other 
qualifications  on  which  he  bases  his  cam- 
paign. 

The  abiUty  to  attract  financial  contribu- 
tions is  closely  akin  to  the  ability  to  attract 
votes.  To  move,  as  many  suggest  we  do, 
toward  saying  that  a  candidate  or  a  party 
need  not  concern  Itself  with  attracting  dol- 
lars, accordingly.  Is  aJcln  to  saying  that  It 
need  not  concern  Itself  with  attracting  votes. 
It  is  dlflScult  to  see  how  the  cause  of  re- 
sponsible, government  Is  hereby  served. 

Americans  do  not  want  to  see  public  ofl!lce 
become  the  exclusive  preserve  of  those  per- 
sonally wealthful  enough  to  finance  their 
own  campaigns.  Neither  do  they  want  to  see 
candidates  so  beholden  to  narrow,  special  In- 
terests as  to  be  unrepresentative  of  those 
they  are  sworn  to  serve. 

But  neither,  we  think,  do  they  want  to  see 
the  political  contributor  shrouded  In  sxis- 
plclon.  And  neither  do  they  want  a  political 
process  that  Is  Immune  from  the  public  at- 
titudes and  pressures  that  have  been  the  his- 
toric shapers  of  public  policy  in  the  United 
States. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heitlng, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  March  29,  1974,  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  foUowtng 
acts: 

S.  1615,  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  August  F. 
Walz; 


S.  1673,  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Zoalma 
Telebanco  Van  Zanten; 

S.  1852,  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Georglna 
Henrietta  Harris; 

S.  1922,  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  J. 
Martin;  and 

S.  3228,  An  Act  to  provide  funeral  trans- 
portation and  living  expense  benefits  to  the 
families  of  deceased  prisoners  of  war,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION  PRO- 
GRAM REPORT— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanjr^g 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  to  the  Congress, 
in  accordance  with  section  216  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended,  the  most  recent  quarterly  re- 
port of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Pro- 
gram, covering  the  period  October  1, 
1973  through  December  31,  1973. 

The  fourth  quarter  of  1973  was  a  pe- 
riod of  continued  although  slower 
growth  for  the  American  economy.  Our 
gross  national  product  grew  to  $1,338 
billion,  an  increase  of  $33  billion  over  the 
previous  quarter.  Employment  increased 
by  approximately  one  million  workers  to 
85.7  million.  "Hie  American  dollar  con- 
tinued to  regain  strength  abroad. 

During  the  fourth  quarter.  Inflation 
remained  our  most  serious  economic 
problem.  Prices  here  and  abroad  con- 
tinued to  rise  at  an  unacceptably  rapid 
pace,  due  in  large  part  to  the  worldwide 
shortages  of  many  raw  materials.  The 
pattern  of  price  increases  also  began  to 
reflect  the  impact  of  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo against  the  United  States  and 
higher  world  prices  for  oil. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  quar- 
ter, the  fourth  phase  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Program  had  been  fully 
underway.  The  increases  anticipated 
after  the  summer  freeze  on  prices  were 
spread  out  over  time  with  the  help  of 
the  Phase  IV  regulatory  mechanism.    " 

Phase  rv  was  also  designed  to  provide 
an  effective  system  of  tight  standards 
and  compliance  procedures  that  would 
lead  to  a  gradual  return  of  Industry  and 
labor  to  the  free  market.  Throughout  the 
fourth  quarter,  decontrol  proceedings 
demonstrated  that  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  of  our  economy  can  work  co- 
operatively and  effectively  to  meet  com- 
mon goals  of  price  restraint.  As  part  of 
the  commitments  under  which  they 
were  removed  from  mandatory  controls, 
many  firms  have  pledged  voluntary  price 
control.  More  importantly  for  the  future. 
many  have  stepped  up  their  capital  ex- 
penditure plans  to  enlarge  supplies — ^the 
only  really  effective  way  to  halt  inflation. 

We  are  firm  in  our  commitment  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  inflation.  The  en- 
ergy shortage  and  the  problems  result- 
ing from  it  have  significantly  added  to 
this  chaUenge.  We  can,  however,  look 
with  satisfaction  to  the  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices our  Nation  has  made  in  response  to 
these  problems. 
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The  Congress  is  presently  debating  the 
Administration's  recommendation  for 
continued  stabilization  authority  and 
this  Administration  stands  ready  to  work 
with  the  Congress  to  develop  effective 
machinery  for  economic  stabilization. 

Richard  Ndcon. 

Thi  White  Hottss.  April  2,  1974. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  PRESID- 
ING OFFICER  (Mr.  Hathaway)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

<The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


AMENDED  RECESS  SCHEDULE  FOR 
1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  tlie  distinguished  RepubUcan 
leader  and  myself,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  the  amended  recess  schedule 
for  1974  be  printed  In  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amended 
recess  schedule  for  1974  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord,  sis  follows: 
Amkndxd  RBCxas  Schbdui* — 1974 

Saster  (Sunday,  AprU  14)— Prom  conclu- 
sion of  buaineas  Friday.  AprU  12,  untU  Noon, 
Monday.  AprU  22. 

Memorial  Day  (Monday.  May  27)— From 
eoncliutou  of  bualneas  Thursday.  May  23, 
untU  Noon.  Tueaday.  May  28. 

July  4  (Tliuraday) — From  conclusion  oi 
biiBlneas  Friday.  June  28,  untU  Noon.  Mon- 
day, July  8. 

LabOT  Day  (Moioday.  September  2)— From 
oonclualon  of  buatnesa  Friday,  August  23, 
until  Noon.  Wednesday,  September  4. 

Non:  AU  receea  periods  are  subject  to  can- 
cellation or  change  to  adapt  to  extraordinary 
attuatlons. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of 
Its  reading  clerks  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

8.  71.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Uhel  D. 
PoUy; 

8.  206.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jorge  Mario 
Bell* 

8.'  607.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUhelm 
J.  R.  Maly; 

8.  16.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jozefa 
Sokolowaka  Doioanskl: 

8.  912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mahmood 
Shareef  Suleiman;  and 

8.  2112.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vo  Thl 
Suong  (Nlnl  Anne  Hoyt) . 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  1321)  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Doninga  Pettit. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5106)  for  the  relief  of  Flora  DatUes 
Tabayo. 

The  message  also  annotmced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7363)  fox 
the  relief  of  Rlto  E.  Judflla. 


The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HR.  6186)  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947  regarding 
taxability  of  dividends  received  by  a 
corporation  from  insurance  companies, 
banks,   and   other  savings   institutions. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7824)  to 
establish  a  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mrs.  Mthk,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr. 
QxTiE,  Mr.  AsHBROor,  and  Mr.  Steiger. 
of  Wisconsin  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  2) 
to  provide  for  pension  reform;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
Burton.  Mr.  Quie,  Mr.  Erlenborn.  and 
Mr.  Sarasin  were  Appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence on  title  I  of  the  bill;  and  that  Mr. 
Ullman,  Mr.  BuRKB  of  Massachusetts, 
Mrs.  Griffiths,  Mr.  Rostenkowski,  Mr. 
ScHNEEBELi,  Mr.  CotLiER.  and  Mr.  Brot- 
HiLL  of  Virginia  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  Of  the  House  at  the 
conference  on  title  II  of  the  bill. 


QUORUM  CALL 

•  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ojdered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor is  recognized  to  call  up  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  1059  and  ask  that  it  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  1069  is  as  follows: 

On  page  75,  line  t3,  strike  out  "exceeds 
$3,000."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "ex- 
ceeds— ". 

On  page  76,  between  lines  23  and  24,  In- 
sert the  following : 

"(1)  in  the  case  Of  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President,  $250; 
and 

"(2)   In  the  ctise  at  any  other  candidate, 

«100.". 

On  page  76,  line  2,  strike  out  "exceeds  $3,- 
000."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "exceeds — ". 

On  page  76,  betwefn  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following: 


"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President.  $250; 
and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  other  candidate, 
$100.". 

On  page  76,  beginning  with  line  23,  strike 
out  through  line  5  on  page  77. 

On  page  77,  line  6.  itrlke  out  "(e)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(d) ". 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  imder  the 
present  law,  contributions  can  be  made 
to  various  committeeE  of  a  candidate  of 
up  to  $3,000  without  the  Incurring  of  a 
gift-tax  liability.  This  has  enabled  many 
wealthy  contributors  to  contribute  $3,000 
to  each  of  multiple  committees,  thereby 
allowing  them  to  contribute  much  more 
than  the  $3,000  to  a  candidate  without 
incurring  gift-tax  liability. 

On  July  30  last  year  the  Senate  passed 
S.  372,  which  at  the  time  was  hailed  by 
many  so-called  reformers  as  a  great  for- 
ward step  in  the  regulation  of  campmign 
expenditures.  That  bill  provided— and 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  at  this  time, 
S.  3044  provides — for  a  $3,000  limitation 
per  contributor  per  candidate  per  elec- 
tion. 

It  is  true  that  thU  will  permit  a  man 
and  his  wife  to  contribute  $3,000  each, 
thereby  allowing  a  $6,000  contribution 
by  the  family. 

The  present  bill  provides  a  $3,000  limi- 
tation per  contribution,  and,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  that  i$  going  a  long  way. 
I  think  that  is  certainly  a  fine  regula- 
tion up  to  a  point.  It  Is  contained  in  8. 
372  which  was  passed  last  year  in  this 
Congress,  now  pending  in  the  House.  I 
believe  it  would  be  the  better  part  of 
wisdom  If  we  waited  and  saw  what  the 
House  was  going  to  do  with  respect  to 
campaign  financing. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Senate 
wants  strict  regulatlcBi.  The  Senator  frwn 
Alabama  wants  stricter  regulation.  So  I 
believe,  Mr.  President,  it  would  be  well 
for  the  Senate  first  to  wait  on  the  House 
to  act,  because  there  is  some  question  as 
to  the  degree  to  which  the  House  has  em- 
braced or  will  embrace  public  financing. 
Once  we  find  what  the  House  will  do,  the 
Senate  can  write  ite  version,  and  then 
we  will  be  very  near  to  an  agreement  on 
a  bill,  which  could  very  nearly  be  resolved 
in  the  conference,  and  a  bill  would  ensue. 
We  have  already  sent  one  bill  over  to 
the  House,  S.  372,  passed  on  July  30  last 
year  by  a  vote  of  $2  to  8.  During  the 
course  of  the  consideration  and  action 
and  passage  of  that  bin,  a  public  financ- 
ing amendment  was  defeated  by  the  Sen- 
ate. That  was  just  July  of  last  year.  So 
we  sent  to  the  House  a  bill  providing  for 
strict  regulation  of  campaign  expendi- 
tures, wltai  a  strict  regulation  on  cam- 
paign contributions,  but  confining  all  of 
the  contributions  ta  the  private  sector. 
That  was  the  action  of  the  Senate  in 
Julv  of  last  year. 

Now,  before  the  House  has  acted  on 
that  bill— I  will  not  say  before  the  House 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  it,  not 
the  full  House;  the  committee  has  not 
seen  fit  to  report  a  bill,  but  there  Is  an 
indicatltwi  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  going  to  see  that  some  legis- 
lation is  reported  to  the  floor — the  Sen- 
ate Is  being  called  on  to  pass  a  bill  with 
an  entirely  different  approach. 
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What  was  the  effect  of  our  action  be- 
fore? I  am  not  sure  how  many  days  or 
weeks  we  debated  it.  I  think  it  may  have 
been  as  long  as  10  days  on  the  floor.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee (Mr.  Cannon)  is  here.  He  could  give 
the  exact  number  of  days.  But  the  Senate 
debated  that  bill  for  a  week  or  10  days 
and  decided  to  keep  campaign  contri- 
butions in  the  private  sector,  by  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  here  on  the  floor,  and  by 
a  substantial  margin. 

The  present  bill  changes  that  ap- 
proach entirely  and  seeks  to  finance  the 
primaries  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  on  a  50-50  matching,  or  po- 
tentially a  50-50  matching,  as  between 
private  contributions  and  the  Public 
Treasury,  and  to  finance  general  election 
expenditures  100  percent  out  of  the  Pub- 
lic Treasury,  which  would  allow,  taking 
the  largest  State  in  the  Union,  a  candi- 
date for  the  Senate — and  both  of  the 
California  Senators  have  voted  for  pub- 
lic financing — to  have  a  contribution  by 
the  Federal  Government,  or  a  part  of 
the  Federal  Government,  of  up  to  $700,- 
000  in  matching  funds.  That  would  be 
the  Government's  contribution  to  the 
candidacy  of  any  number  of  candidates 
for  the  nomination  of  the  two  major 
parties. 

That  would  be  up  to  $700,000  based  on 
tiie  amount  of  private  contributions  for 
each  candidate  for  the  nomination  of 
the  two  parties.  With  that  kind  of  fi- 
nancing, I  rather  imagine  quite  a  num- 
ber of  candidates  will  be  seeking  the 
nominations  of  the  different  parties.  And 
if  the  Federal  Government  Is  going  to 
pay  up  to  $700,000  in  matching  funds  for 
the  contributions  oi  the  various  candi- 
dates, I  think  there  will  be  a  large  num- 
ber of  candidates  running  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  and  a  large  number  of 
candidates  running  for  the  Republican 
nomination.  Then,  if  the  two  parties 
choose  their  candidates,  who  have  been 
financed  to  a  large  extent  by  the  Federal 
Government,  up  to  $700,000  apiece,  the 
Federal  Government  will  take  it  over  al- 
together. 

Paying  half  the  amoimt  is  not  enough. 
We  are  sisked  to  pay  half  of  a  candidate's 
expense — a  large  expense,  I  might  say. 
I  think  that  a  little  later  on  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  to  cut  down  the  amounts 
Edlowed  to  be  spent  under  the  bill.  I  think 
that  this  biU  escalates  the  cost  of  a  cam- 
paign at  a  time  when  we  ought  to  be  try- 
ing to  cut  down  on  the  cost  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

What  does  the  bill  provide  for  the  for- 
tunate fellows  who  have  been  chosen  by 
the  two  major  parties  as  their  candidates 
in  the  general  election  for  the  Senate? 
Why,  the  taxpayers  write  each  one  of 
them  a  check  for  $2,020,000.  Is  that 
reform?  I  am  for  reform;  I  am  not 
for  a  public  subsidy.  I  am  for  cut- 
ting down  on  the  overall  expendi- 
tures, and  I  am  for  cutting  down 
on  the  individual  contributions.  We  can- 
not write  a  bill  that  is  too  strict  for  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  with  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  being  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

I  would  not  care  if  they  eliminated  all 
private  expenditures  and  all  contribu- 
tions just  so  long  as  they  leave  it  in  the 


private  sector  and  do  not  hand  the  hill 
over  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  they  say  that  the  lessons 
of  Watergate  make  it  imperative  that 
campaign  election  laws  be  changed  and 
tightened  up.  They  say  that  the  only  way 
we  can  do  that  Is  by  handing  the  bill  to 
the  taxpayer.  Well,  that  has  been  the 
solution  of  all  of  our  problems  for  the 
last  decade.  When  any  problems  come  up, 
they  pump  a  little  more  Federal  money 
into  the  area  of  the  problem  and  say 
that  that  will  solve  it.  The  same  thing 
applies  where  they  piunp  a  little  more 
money  into  Uie  pockets  of  the  politicians. 
They  say  that  we  will  have  a  clean  elec- 
tion in  that  way. 

I  do  not  see  that  policy.  That  is  a  non 
sequitur.  There  is  no  magic  potion  at- 
tached to  a  dollar  received  from  the 
Public  Treasury  as  distinguished  from  a 
dollar  received  from  the  private  sector. 
So  turning  the  bill  over  to  the  tax- 
payer is  not  going  to  solve  anything.  But 
strict  regulations,  private  contributions 
and  expenditures,  and  strict  rules  as  to 
the  disclosure  of  the  contributions  and 
expenditures  will  go  a  long  way. 

The  law  that  we  have  on  the  books 
now.  the  1971  Campaign  Expenditures 
Act.  did  mighty  little  in  the  way  of  re- 
form. One  thing  that  it  did  not  do  was 
to  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  contribu- 
tions; and  that  is  what  needs  to  be  done. 
It  was  argued  at  that  time  that  dis- 
closure was  all  that  was  needed;  that  if 
we  disclosed  what  each  candidate  was 
doing,  we  would  not  need  to  put  any  limit 
on  contributions.  It  does  not  wprk  that 
way. 

Another  shortcoming,  another  short- 
fall in  the  present  law,  is  that  there  is  no 
effective  limitation  on  campaign  expend- 
itures. What  is  covered  in  the  campaign 
expenditure  field?  Why,  all  they  seek  to 
put  a  limit  on  is  the  expenditures  for  the 
so-called  media  advertising.  I  believe  it 
is  10  cents  for  each  person  of  voting  age 
in  the  political  subdivision  from  which 
the  candidate  is  running.  I  believe  it  is 
up  to  6  cents  for  radio  and  television  and 
possibly  4  cents  for  other  types  of  media 
advertising,  but  there  is  no  limit  whatso- 
ever on  the  tremendous  number  and 
amount  of  other  types  of  candidate  types 
of  expenditures. 

What  about  mass  mailing?  I  have  not 
sent  out  any  mass  mailing  as  a  candi- 
date. However,  I  understand  that  is  fre- 
quently resorted  to. 

Oh.  sure,  it  is  hard,  with  office  space, 
car  rental,  campaign  staffs,  and  the  tre- 
mendous number  of  expenses  that  can 
come  up.  There  is  no  limitation  whatso- 
ever on  those  areas  of  expenditures.  Of 
course,  that  means  tightening  up. 

S.  372,  which  the  Senate  has  already 
passed,  placed  a  15-cent  limitation  per 
person  on  those  of  voting  age  for  cam- 
paign expenditures.  If  we  cut  that  15 
cents  down  to  10  cents,  we  would  have 
a  better  law.  That  law  has  not  passed. 
I  say  that  we  should  wait  for  the  House 
to  send  a  bill  over  here  that  we  can  work 
on.  Then,  at  least,  we  wUl  have  the 
House  committed  to  that  much  of  a  con- 
cession in  t6e  area  of  campaign  reform. 
I  would  suggest  caution  in  moving 
ahead  at  this  time  with  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent theory  as  to  the  approach  on  cam- 


paign financing,  an  approach  of  180°  in 
about  180  days  to  switch  from  private 
financing  to  public  financing,  which  is 
what  we  are  being  csdled  upon  to  do  here 
by  the  authors  of  S.  3044. 

I  say  that  since  the  acute  need  for  this 
legislation  is  pointed  up  by  what  is  re- 
ferred to  as  Watergate,  I  think  it  would 
be  highly  appropriate  that  we  wait  and 
examine  the  report  which  I  understand 
is  going  to  be  filed  either  this  month  or 
next  month  by  the  Watergate  Commit- 
tee, the  report  which  the  Senate  charged 
that  committee  with  bringing  back  to 
the  Senate  on  the  recommendation  that 
the  committee  makes  to  the  Senate. 
Congress,  and  the  Nation  as  to  the  best 
way  of  reforming  the  electoral  process 
and  the  best  way  of  properly  controlling 
campaign  contributions  and  exi>endi- 
tures. 

That  mission  was  assigned  to  that 
committee,  and  it  has  labored  diligently 
for  15  months  or  more,  and  received  the 
plaudits  of  the  entire  Nation  for  the 
dedication  of  its  members  and  the  results 
which  it  achieved.  Why  not  wait  and 
see  what  recommendations  that  commit- 
tee will  make? 

Mr.  President,  I  would  say  it  is  rather 
obvious  why  we  are  not  going  to  wait  on 
that  report.  All  you  have  to  do  is  read 
some  of  the  votes  here  in  the  Senate  on 
some  of  the  issues  both  last  year  and 
this  year.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  five 
members  of  the  seven-man  Watergate 
Committee  are  opposed  to  public  fi- 
nancing of  Federal  elections.  That  is  one 
reason  why  we  are  not  waiting  on  that 
report,  because  it  is  known  what  the 
report  is  going  to  say,  in  principle.  It  is 
not  going  to  recommend  public  financ- 
ing; that  is  obvious  from  the  votes  taken 
here  in  the  Senate.  So  that  is  the  reason 
why  this  biU  must  be  pushed  at  this  time. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  not  yet  tried 
strict  regulation,  such  as  would  be  pro- 
vided by  S.  372.  We  have  not  yet  tried 
strict  regulation  of  campaign  receipts 
and  campaign  expenditures.  If  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  pass  S.  872, 
and  it  were  signed  into  law  and  given  a 
fair  trial,  I  believe  it  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  cleaning  up  Federal  elections 
in  this  country. 

And  not  only  has  private  regulation, 
or  regulation  of  the  election  process  and 
control  of  contributions  in  the  private 
sector,  not  been  tried,  but  we  already 
have  Federal  financing,  taxpayger  fi- 
nancing of  Federal  elections,  up  to  a 
point.  We  already  have  the  checkoff;  this 
bill  85  it  came  from  the  committee  con- 
tained a  plan  not  only  to  double  the 
checkoff  from  $1  for  a  single  person 
and  $2  for  a  couple  to  $2  for  a  single 
person  and  $4  for  a  couple.  But  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  doubling  thatj 
process,  which  is  going  to  bring  in  enough! 
money  already  to  finance  the  1976  elec-> 
tion;  they  wanted  to  weigh  the  thind 
m  favor  of  the  tax  spenders,  of  the  poli- 
ticians running  for  Federal  office. 

How  did  they  plan  to  do  that?  Well 
they  provided,  instead  of  this  chedcolt 
being  on  a  voluntary  basis,  as  It  is  nowi 
that  If  the  taxpayer  did  not  say  that 
he  did  not  want  his  money  checked  ofTt 
they  would  check  it  off  anyway,  and  h 
would  be  assumed  to  desire  a  checkol 
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as  to  his  return  if  he  did  not  specify 
to  the  contrary.  That  was  just  a  little 
twist  around  to  where  it  made  the  con- 
tribution involuntcuy.  reqxilring  him  to 
take  affirmative  action  to  prevent  the 
checkoff  rather  than  the  present  law, 
which  requires  affirmative  action  to  im- 
plement or  put  in  motion  the  checkoff. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  sec- 
tion has  been  deleted,  to  come  up  at  a 
later  time  on  another  bill,  but  we  might 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  it  as 
fully  at  that  time  as  we  have  at  the 
present  time.  So  let  us  see  what  this 
checkoff  provides  in  the  way  of  money 
out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets. 

Under  the  present  checkoff  regulation 
or  law,  which  the  Rules  Committee  which 
brought  out  ttils  bill  passed,  I  believed, 
by  a  vote  of  8  to  1 — ^the  Senator  frtmi 
Alabama  is  on  that  committee,  and  his 
vote  represented  the  one  opposed  to  the 
bill — the  conunlttee  said,  on  page  28  of 
the  committee  report: 

If  all  retunu,  indlTldual  and  Joint,  should 
take  full  advantage  of  the  one  dollar  check 
off  the  total  cost  would  be  »1 17370,000. 

With  this  amendment  that  they  have : 
If,  all  returns  should  take  full  advant&ge 

of  a  two  dollar  check  ofT  the  coat  would  be 

$234,740,000. 

That  is  what  the  cost  would  be  under 
this  little  checkoff  pcovlsioa  that  they 
have  got.  That  sounds  like  some  pretty 
important  money  coming  under  the 
checkoff.  They  are  going  to  have  oioug^ 
money  under  the  checkoff  to  finance  the 
Presidential  election  of  1076. 

Would  it  not  be  the  better  part  of 
wisdom— I  will  ask  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  — would  it  not  be  the  better  part 
of  wisdom  to  see  how  this  plan  works 
on  the  1976  Presidential  election  before 
adding  other  offices  or  adding  the  Presi- 
dential nomination  and  the  House  and 
Senate  primary  and  general  elections? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  see  how  it  works 
at  the  Presidential  level  before  adding 
other  area  offices? 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  asking  me.  I  would 
be  very  happy  to  say  that  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  using  our  best  judgment  and 
going  ahead  with  other  offices  as  we  in 
our  judgment  think  may  be  good  for  one 
level  as  for  another. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  He  would  not  want  to 
wait  and  see  how  it  works  before  trying 
to  extend  it  to  other  areas  then? 

Mr.  PERCY.  All  I  know  is  that  any 
system,  almost,  would  be  better  than  the 
present  system  we  seem  to  be  using. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois.  We  are  going  to  try 
to  give  him  a  better  system  but  keep  It 
in  the  private  sector. 

I  have  been  addressing  my  remarks,  I 
will  say  for  the  benefft  of  Senators  who 
have  just  come  into  the  Chamber  since 
I  started  talking,  to  the  fact  that  we  al- 
ready have  public  financing  of  Federal 
elections  up  to  a  point,  and  the  Presiden- 
tial election  in  full  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, which  I  win  outline  in  a 
moment. 

Other  elections  are  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  operation  of 
the  income  tax  laws  because  the  present 


law— and  this  bill  seeks  to  double  what 
I  am  going  to  outline — the  present  law, 
I  believe  gives  a  single  person  an  absolute 
credit.  In  other  words,  just  handing  this 
amount  to  the  taxpayer  of  $12.50  for  any 
political  contribution  that  he  might 
make,  including,  of  course,  to  the  Presi- 
dential or  the  senatorial  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  candidates. 

A  couple  could  claim  a  credit  of  $25. 

Now  if  they  wanted  to  go  a  different 
route  and  go  the  deducticm  route,  there 
was  a  S50  deduction  for  an  individual  or 
$100  for  a  couple. 

This  bill  as  it  came  out  of  the  commit- 
tee doubled  those  amounts.  I  think  that  is 
going  to  be  the  pattern  throughout,  if 
we  get  this  Federal  financing,  as  every 
Congress  will  double  what  It  will  cost  the 
taxpayer. 

But  here  we  have  got  the  checkoff  al- 
ready financed  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country,  financed  by  the  Public  Treasury 
it  would  be  better  to  say,  because  it  does 
not  cost  the  taxpayer  any  more  as  an 
indivlduEd  taxpayer  to  assign  a  dollar  of 
his  tax  liabUity  toward  this  checkoff 
fund.  We  have  that  financed  by  the  tax- 
payers, by  the  Public  Treasury — the 
checkoff  plan — and  we  have  the  credits 
that  are  allowed  to  the  ta3Q)ayers  if  they 
want  to  go  that  route,  or  deductions  if 
they  want  to  go  the  other  route. 

Obviously,  the  deduction  route  would 
be  chosen  by  a  person  whose  income 
was  high  because  he  would  then  get  more 
than  this  credit.  The  credit  would  be 
better  used  by  a  person  of  low  income. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  committee  bill 
sought  to  double  these  amounts  and 
make  it,  I  believe — speaking  from  mem- 
ory, and  if  I  am  wrong,  I  am  sure  I 
will  be  corrected— the  committee  bill 
provided  for  credits  of  $2J  for  an  indi- 
vidual, $50  for  a  couple,  or  deductions  of 
$100  for  an  individual  or  $200  for  a 
couple. 

So  S. 3044 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  at  that  point,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  That  is  the  proposal  that 
was  in  the  bill  as  we  reported  it,  in  ad- 
dition to  raising  the  dollar  checkoff  to 
$2.  That  is  the  amount,  as  the  Senator 
correctly  stated  earlier,  which  is  now  in 
title  V  and  was  stricken  from  the  bill  and 
has  been  referred  to  the  Ilnance  Com- 
mittee. So  it  presently  Is  not  in  the  bill 
as  it  now  stands. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama did  not  state  to  the  contrary.  He 
stated  that  the  provision  had  been 
knocked  out,  but  this  might  be  a  better 
opportimity  to  discuss  it  than  we  might 
have  at  a  different  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  was  just  verifying  the 
fact  that  the  Senator's  figures  are 
correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  and  I  tliank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada.  I  ap- 
preciate his  diligence,  his  dedication,  and 
his  great  knowledge  in  this  area.  Also 
his  sincere  desire  to  set  up  a  workable 
plan  that  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  he  sees  it. 

I  Just  happen  to  see  it  differently.  But 
I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty*if  I  did  not 
say  that  I  feel  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon  ) ,  the  chair- 


man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, has  done  ad  outstanding 
job  in  this  area  and  in  coming  up  with 
the  bill  as  he  was  committed  to  do  last 
year  at  the  time  the  ridef  to  the  debt 
limit  bill  was  withdrawn. 

But  the  Senator  from  Alabama  dis- 
agrees with  the  conclusion  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  has 
reached,  that  to  a  certain  extent  public 
financing  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
election  process  and  of  the  people  of 
this  country. 

I  was  commenting  on  the  bill  as  it  came 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

So,  now,  Mr.  President,  this  bill,  S. 
3044,  sets  up  a  system  of  matching  con- 
tributions in  primaries  and  financing  100 
percent  the  general  elections. 

Now  let  us  see  who  is  paying  the  bill. 

In  the  primaries  the  Government  is 
paying  half  of  the  contributions  up  to  a 
certain  amount  in  size,  |ind  in  total 
amount  for  that  matter. 

Now  the  taxpayer  that  is  the  Govern- 
ment, under  the  present  law  and  to  a 
greater  extent  imder  the  Senate  bill  as 
it  came  out  of  the  committee,  would 
provide  for  matching  the  iijdlvldual  con- 
tributions. But  the  taxpayer  can  put  up 
a  large  portion  of  his  and  charge  it  off 
on  his  income  tax  with  httie  net  loss  or 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  on  the  small  con- 
tributions. So  the  Goverrunent  is  getting 
it  in  the  neck  going  an4  coming.  It 
matches  the  contributions  and  it  fun- 
nels the  money  over  to  the  taxpayer  to 
put  up  a  portion  of  his  end  of  it.  So,  in  a 
sense,  it  is  the  Government  paying  it  all 
the  way. 

The  rider  that  was  not  agreed  to  in 
the  Senate  did  not  go  so  far  aa  to  cover 
primaries  of  House  and  Senate  Mem- 
bers. They  said,  "This  is  a  little  farther 
than  we  should  go."  But  I  notice  that 
the  Rules  Committee  has  come  out  with 
a  bill  providing  for  matchdng  fimds  in 
primaries. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  see  what  It  takes 
in  the  various  primaries  to  become  a 
candidate.  Let  us  tsdce  the  top  office  and 
see  how  that  operates  under  the  Senate 
bill,  apd  let  us  see  if  this  Is  in  the  public 
interest. 

In  the  first  place.  It  provides  that  a 
candidate  for  the  nomination  of  one  of 
the  two  major  parties  can  spend  up  to 
$15  million  in  seeking  the  Presidential 
nomination.  I  say  that  in  round  figures. 
It  is  based  on  a  formula  of  10  cents  per 
person  of  voting  age  throughout  the 
country,  and  that  Is  estimated  to  be  ap- 
proximately $15  million.  It  Is  provided 
that  anybody  desiring  to  seek  the  nomi- 
nation of  one  of  the  parties  can  do  so, 
but  he  does  not  receive  any  subsidy, 
any  grant,  any  handout  fiiom  the  Fed- 
eral Government  imtll  hf  has  raised 
$250,000  in  contributions  of  $250  or  less. 
As  soon  as  he  reaches  that  threshold 
level,  as  it  is  called,  of  having  raised 
$250,000,  he  goes  in  and  makes  a  showing 
of  that  to  the  Commission,  t  assume,  and 
the  Treasury  pays  him  that  $250,000. 
Now  he  has  another  $250,00(0  with  which 
to  run. 

Every  time  he  receives  a  contribution 
of  $260  or  less,  he  is  entitled  to  have  that 
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matched  by  the  Federal  Government, 
by  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation,  up  to  the 
point  of  $7.5  milhon.  That  Is  what  every 
candidate  for  the  nomination  wIU  re- 
ceive; and  if  this  bill  is  passed,  there  will 
be  several  dozen.  Including  8  or  10  who 
serve  in  this  (Chamber. 

I  might  mention  in  passing  that  one  of 
the  amendments  that  has  been  defeated 
in  the  Senate  since  this  bill  has  been  un- 
der debate  was  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  would 
have  provided  that  no  Member  of  the 
93d  Congress  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
any  matching  funds  for  a  race  for  the 
Presidential  nomination  for  the  term 
starting  January  20,  1977,  which  Is  the 
next  race.  That  amendment  received  36 
votes.  Numbered  among  those  36,  how- 
ever, was  not  a  single  person  who  Is 
reputed  to  be,  or  alleged  to  be,  or  un- 
derstood to  be  a  candidate  for  the  nom- 
ination of  one  of  the  major  parties. 

I  took  the  position  that  if  this  Con- 
gress sets  up  a  subsidy  program  of  $7.5 
million  for  everybody  who  wants  to  run 
for  President,  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress that  creates  that  subsidy  program 
should  not  be  able  to  participate  in  any 
such  subsidy.  The  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate did  not  agree.  I  wsus  pleasantly  sur- 
prised, however,  to  receive  36  votes  on 
that  amendment.  So  36  Members  of  the 
Senate  felt  that  a  program  should  not  be 
set  up  by  the  93d  Congress  in  which 
Members  of  that  Congress  would  stand 
to  benefit  to  the  tune  of  several  million 
dollars  apiece.  It  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
reword  that  amendment  before  this  bill 
is  passed  and  submit  it  again,  to  see  what 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  think  about 
it,  after  having  reflected  on  it  for  awhile. 
Mr.  President,  a  person  who  Is  very 
popular  in  a  State  and  who  has  no  na- 
tionwide following  whatsoever  would  not 
have  too  much  difficulty.  In  my  judgment, 
in  raising  $250,000  in  his  home  State;  nor 
would  the  leader  of  some  pressure  group, 
some  far  out  group,  have  difficulty  in 
.  raising  that  money.  He  would  present  the 
bill  to  the  Federal  Treasury  and,  in  effect, 
would  get  on  the  Federal  payroll  from 
then  on  out,  by  the  Federal  Government 
matching  his  $250  or  less  contributions 
on  up  to  $7.5  million. 

Another  consideration  Is  this :  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  recipient  of  this  Fed- 
eral subsidy  spend  any  of  it  prior  to  the 
convention — or  ever  spend  it,  for  that 
matter.  But  certainly  he  does  not  have 
to  spend  it  prior  to  the  convention.  If  he 
has  collected  $7.5  million  in  contribution 
of  up  to  $250  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  matched  that  amount  and  he 
goes  to  the  conTention  sitting  on  a  war- 
cheat  of  $15  million,  and  another  candi- 
date or  two  follow  the  same  policy,  and 
we  have  several  candidates  in  Miami  or 
in  Chicago — those  seem  to  be  the  cities 
that  bid  for  these  conventions — they 
could  be  at  the  convention  with  $15  mil- 
lion apiece. 

Look  at  the  posslblUtles  for  improper 
practices  with  these  Presidential  can- 
didates who  are  greatiy  desirous  of  high 
office  and  are  willing  to  work  hard  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  that  nomination. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  foeUevB  that  the 
financing  of  these  Presidential  election 
campaigns  or  Presidential  nomination 


campaigns  certainly  is  not  In  the  public 
Interest.  Look  at  some  of  the  beneficiar- 
ies of  such  a  program.  I  notice  in  the 
newspaper  that  tlie  former  Governor  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  may  possibly 
aspire  to  the  Presidency.  This  Federal 
subsidy  program  would  make  It  possible 
that  the  Federal  Government  would 
subsidize  Mr.  Rockefeller  up  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $7.5  million.  Governor  Rockefel- 
ler is  said  to  be  a  csmdidate  for  nomina- 
tion, I  believe,  of  the  Republican  Party. 
If  he  were  able  to  get  enough  private  con- 
tributions up  to  $250  he  would  be  eligible 
for  a  Federal  subsidy  of  $7.5  million. 

(Governor  Reagan  of  California  would 
be  eligible  for  a  subsidy  of  up  to  $7.5 
million.  The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  has  a  com- 
mission set  up  to  study  whether  he  shall 
nin  for  the  Presidency  or  not,  and  If  he 
decides  to  nm  and  Is  able  to  get  sufficient 
private  contributions  he  woxild  be  eligible 
for  Federal  subsidies  up  to  $7.5  million. 

On  this  side  of  the  aisle  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  would  be  eligible, 
if  he  were  able  to  get  sufficient  private 
contributions,  for  a  subsidy  of  $7.5  mil- 
lion. ,  ^         , 

Some  of  the  other  candidates  who 
have  run  in  the  past  would  be  eligible. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  has  shown  he 
can  get  small  contributions  in  abund- 
ance so  he  would  be  almost  certain  to 
receive  a  subsidy  of  $7.5  million  if  he 
ran  for  the  Presidency. 

This  is  a  strange  type  reform.  If  that 
were  the  law  the  candidates  for  the 
Presidential  nomination  of  the  two 
major  parties  could  receive  up  to  $7.5 
million  out  of  the  Public  Treasury,  and 
that  is  provided  under  this  bill.  Mr. 
President,  you  can  rest  assured  that 
there  will  be  a  cry  throughout  this  land 
for  true  reform,  and  that  would  be  to  do 
away  with  this  $7.5  mUlion-per-candi- 
date  subsidy  plan.  That  is  what  the  re- 
form would  be.  It  is  not  reform  to  set  up  a 
subsidy  program  for  Presidential  nomi- 
nation candidates.  That  is  not  reform. 
That  is  subsidizing  politicians,  and  that 
is  not  in  the  public  interest,  in  the  Judge- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  when  the  bill  first 
came  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  I  ques- 
tioned the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pelli  ,  who  was 
one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  bill. 
I  pointed  out  to  him  that  my  examina- 
tion of  the  bill  did  not  disclose  that  there 
was  a  starting  point  for  the  making  of 
contributions  which  would  be  matchable 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

He  stated  that  that  was  true.  So  I 
asked  him  If  that  would  indicate,  then, 
that  contributions  made  possibly  several 
years  ago.  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
would  have  to  be  matched  out  of  the 
Public  Treasury  if  they  otherwise  com- 
plied with  the  law.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  considered 
there  was  no  starting  point,  so  these  con- 
tributions made  sometime  back  would  be 
matchable. 

I  also  painted  out  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  that  I  saw  no  statement  that  the 
Presidential  elections  referred  to  would 
be  the  last  Presidential  election,  and  it 


appeared  that  a  man  could  take  the  posi- 
tion. "I  cannot  nm  in  1976;  I  am  not 
quite  ready  smd  others  are  better  Itnown; 
I  will  wait  until  1980."  So  contributions 
that  a  person  cets  now  would  work  to- 
ward the  1980  race  or  the  1984  race.  I 
asked  the  Senator  if  that  would  be 
matchable  out  of  the  PubUc  Treasury. 
Oh,  yes,  that  would  be  matchable,  too. 

Would  it  be  possible,  then,  to  have  one 
class  of  recipients  of  the  Federal  subsidy 
running  for  President  in  1976,  another 
class  running  in  1980,  and  another  in 
1984?  Well,  he  does  not  see  anything  to 
prevent  it;  that  is  what  the  law  would 
seem  to  provide.  A  casutil  reading  of  the 
bill  would  indicate  that  and  that  was 
confirmed  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  . 
Now,  Mr.  President,  they  talk  about 
whether  this  is  an  incumbent's  bill  or 
whether  it  is  a  challenger's  bill;  does  it 
make  better  provisions  for  the  incima- 
bent,  or  does  it  make  better  provision 
for  the  challenger?  Well,  I  stated  here  on 
the  floor  before,  and  possibly  some  Sen- 
ators were  not  here  then,  as  I  see  it  this 
bill  providing  for  the  matching  of  candi- 
dates' contributions  in  the  primary— 1 
started  to  say  for  the  House  and  Senate 
races  but  it  also  applies  in  Presidentisd 
races,  as  well — ^the  candidate  in  the  pri- 
mary who  is  well  known,  who  is  the  in- 
ciunbent,  who  is  in  high  office  already, 
is  in  a  t)etter  position  to  obtain  more 
funds  and  contributions  than  the  non- 
incumbent  who  is  the  less  well-known 
candidate. 

I  use  as  an  example  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. There,  Mr.  President,  it  is  per- 
mitted to  receive  in  contributions  $1.4 
million  in  the  primary. 

By  the  way,  I  neglected  to  mention 
that  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is 
to  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  permissible 
contributions,  and  I  will  get  to  that  a 
littie  later. 

If  all  of  his  contributions  were  $250 
or  less,  or  $100  or  less  in  the  case  of  a 
House  or  Senate  candidate,  he  could 
receive  in  private  contributions  up  to 
$700,000,  and  the  Government  would 
match  that  with  $700,000. 

I  use  for  an  example  a  lesser  known 
candidate  who  might  receive  $100,000. 
My  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
it  took  $125,000  to  even  start  the 
matching,  but  for  the  purpose  of  the 
illustration,  the  lesser  known  candidate 
receives  $100,000  in  matchable  contribu- 
tions. The  better  known  candidate,  the 
incumbent,  if  you  please,  receives,  in  this 
hypothetical  instance,  $700,000  In  eligible 
contributions.  Therefore,  there  is  a  $600,- 
000  spread,  so  to  speak— a  $600,000  ad- 
vantage— as  between  the  incumbent  and 
the  challenger. 
That  is  a  pretty  big  advantage. 
Let  us  see  what  happens  when  the  for- 
mula of  Federal  matching  is  applied. 
There  is  a  $600,000  spread  before  the 
matching  takes  place.  The  lesser-known 
candidate's  $100,000  is  doubled,  and  he 
ends  up  with  $200,000  to  draw  on.  The 
Incumbent,  being  better  known,  having 
done  favors  for  hundreds  of  people,  and 
being  the  favorite.  I  assimie,  would  be 
able  to  receive  larger  amounts  in  con- 
tributions. In  the  hypothetical  instance, 
having  received  $700,000,  that  is  matched 
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by  tbe  ^der&l  Government,  so  he  ends 
ufi  with  campaign  lunds  of  $1.4  niilliou. 
The  chaUenger.  having  been  at  a  $600,- 
000  disadvantage  before  the  public  fi- 
nancing helps  out,  being  $600,000  behind, 
when  public  financing  gets  through  with 
him.  he  is  $1.2  million  behind  his  better 
known  dtoilenger,  his  better  known  in- 
cumbent. 

So  what  is  there  here  for  the  challen- 
ger? It  looks  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama as  though  the  advantage  lies  with 
the  incumbent,  but  we  hear  a  whole  lot 
of  pious  statements  that  a  bill  of  this 
sort,  public  financing,  is  needed  to  do 
away  with  large  contributions.  We  do  not 
need  public  financing  to  do  away  with 
]arge  contributions;  all  we  have  to  do 
is  pass  S.  372.  That  cuts  it  down  to  $3,000 
per  contrilHitlon. 

But  the  pending  amendment  which, 
after  these  f«w  preliminary  remarks  I 
have  gotten  to.  makee  this  provision.  The 
$3,000  is  too  high.  The  $3,000  permissible 
contribution  is  too  high,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  Ustecing  to  Ube  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  and  I  am  inter- 
ested in  the  basis  for  his  feeling  that  the 
$3,000  contribution  limit  is  too  high.  As  I 
understand  it.  the  genius  of  the  proposal 
that  has  conw  out  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee is  that  it  provides  the  alternatives 
of  either  public  or  private  financing.  It 
leaves  the  decision  to  the  individual  can- 
didate as  to  whether  he  wants  to  choose 
one  method  or  the  other  to  finance  his 
campaign,  or  a  eomblnation  of  the  two. 
S.  '372,  which  also  came  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  was  debated  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  July,  and  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  some  80  to  8. 
it  was  the  oontddcred  and  overwhelming 
judgment  of  the  Senate  that  $3,000  was 
a  realistic  limit  for  private  contribu- 
tions— low  fnwigh  to  prevent  the  most 
serious  abuses  of  large  contributions,  but 
high  enough  to  enable  candidates  to  fi- 
nance their  campaigns  without  undue 
difficulty. 

I  wondor  why  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, who  has  obviously  taken  such  a 
strong  position  in  opposition  to  public 
financing,  is  offering  an  amendment 
whose  effect  may  wdl  be  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  private  financing  of  cam- 
paigns for  public  office,  by  setting  the 
contribution  limits  at  a  level  so  low  that 
no  candidate  may  be  able  to  finance  his 
campaign  privately.  Most  experts  would 
say,  I  think,  that  this  amendment  would 
make  public  financing  the  only  realistic 
way  to  go. 

It  ssenis  that  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Senator  is  saying.  "I  am  o«n>ased  to  any 
public  flyfnHwg  of  campaigns,"  but  on 
the  other  hand,  he  Is  saying.  "I  am  going 
to  make  It  extremely  diflleult  to  finance 
campaigns  privately,  by  fixing  the  con- 
tribution limits  at  very  low  anunmts." 
I  would  appreciate  hearing  what  evi- 
dence the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
which  indicates  that  those  who  are  at- 
tempting to  run  for  election  to  the  Sen- 
ate or  tiie  House,  particularly  those  who 
are  virtually  unlmown,  will  be  able  to 


finance  their  campaifns  under  his 
amendment.  How  is  a  candidate  going 
to  build  up  a  recognition  factor  or  de- 
velop the  kind  of  support  to  finance  a 
campaign  tn  a  major  industrial  State, 
where  himdreds  of  thous::nd.s,  or  even 
millions,  of  dollars  are  now  routinely 
spent.  How  will  they  be  able  to  reach 
that  amount  of  money  by  contributions 
of  $100  or  less? 

And  his  effort  to  rai*e  funds  will  be 
more  difficult,  becaiise  Q%her  candidates 
for  oUier  offices  will  be  trying  to  tap  the 
same  pool  of  small  contributors.  What 
happens  when  both  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent, both  candidates  for  the  Sppate.  ana 
both  candidates  for  a, House  seat  are 
trying  to  raise  small  coittrlbution:.  in  the 
same  congressional  district?  Is  the  pool 
of  contributors  inexhaustible?  What  If 
candidates  for  State  and  local  office 
are  also  making  the  effort  to  tap  the 
pool?  Would  not  the  well  ran  dry? 

I  wonder  why  the  Senator  Is  opposed 
to  what  I  think  has  been  the  ver;'  con- 
structive and  positive  compromise  in  S. 
3044.  Public  and  private  financing  can 
exist  side  by  side  as  reasonable  alterna- 
tives. A  candidate  could  say,  "I  am  going 
to  run  on  public  financing,  so  that  I  'niU 
not  be  obligated  to  any  special  interest 
groups,  and  so  that  I  will  be  accoimtable 
to  all  the  people."  Aaother  candidate 
could  say,  "I  am  going  to  rely  on  pri- 
vate financing,  because  I  would  rather 
not  use  public  funds  fpr  my  campaign, 
and  the  danger  of  special  Influence 
groups  is  not  very  great  if  their  contribu- 
tions are  Umited  to  $3j000."  To  me,  the 
amendment  of  the  S«iator  from  Ala- 
bama runs  the  risk  that  it  abolishes 
completely  the  opportunity  to  run  with 
these  kinds  of  alternatives. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  can  Indicate  to  us  the 
amount  of  money  that  has  been  raised 
already  to  fund  Senate  races.  I  woiJd 
like  to  Imow  whether  that  money  has 
actually  been  contributed  in  amounts  of 
$100  or  less.  I  wonder  whether  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  has  any  figures  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  his  comment.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  he  finally  got  around  to  ask- 
ing a  question  rather  than  making  self- 
serving  comments. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senatt-r  from  Mas- 
sachusetts that  there  is  no  magic  in  the 
$3,000  figure.  Certainly,  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  because  under  the  present 
law  there  is  no  effective  limit  whatso- 
ever. I  support  the  $3,000  limit,  if  that  is 
the  best  we  can  do. 

When  S.  372  was  before  the  Senate,  if 
tlM  Senator  will  recall,  there  was  an 
amendment  tiiat  sought  to  cut  the  $3,000 
down  to  $1,000.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  a 
public  service  organization  known  as 
CoDunon  Cause  recommended  the  $1,000 
limitation.  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
voted  for  that  limitation.  At  that  time  he 
would  have  voted  for  a  stricter  limitation. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  not  one 
who  believes  that  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  those  who  make  races  to 
the  point  where  they  might  challenge  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  are 
people  ot  such  nature  that  their  ccmduct, 
their  votes,  and  their  actions  would  be 


influenced  "by   contributions  that  they 
might  accebt. 

I  think  that  Members  off  the  House  and 
Senate  should  show  restraint  in  this  field. 
I  think  they  should  be  frilling  to  sidopt 
a  lower  level  of  contiibnitions,  a  loR'er 
level  of  spending.  I  will  supmit  that  public 
financing,  far  from  cuttihg  down  on  the 
amount  of  average  expenditures  in  po- 
litical races,  is  going  to  escalate,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
So  I  believe  that  the  be$t  way  to  reform 
the  election,  process,  the  best  way  to  get 
true  reform — I  Will  certainly  say  we  are 
not  sotng  to  get  true  reform  just  by  turn- 
ing the  bill  over  to  the  taxpayers — the 
best  way  to  get  true  reform  is  to  limit 
everybody — the  inciunbent  and  the  chal- 
lenger— to  the  overall  expenditures  and 
to  Hmlt  the  amount  of  permissible  con- 
tributions. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Ptesldent,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

"Mr.  ALLEN.  I  had  not  finished  answer- 
ing, but  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

lie.  BIENNEDY.  If  wel  follow  the  rea- 
soning of  the  Senator  ftom  Alabama,  it 
will  lead  us  to  public  ^ancing.  He  is 
talking  about  reducing  r  the  amount  of 
contributions  to  an  exceedingly  low  limit. 
That  is  the  essence  of  public  financing 
and  the  dollar  checlioff — the  dollar 
checkoff  can  pay  for  the  entire  1976 
Presidential  election  by  what  ^e.  in 
effect,  $1  contributions  from  millions  of 
taxpayers. 

If  we  follow  the  reaso|iing  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  I  tihink  it  leads  us 
right  into  the  public  financing  legislation 
which  we  are  currently  considering.  In- 
stead of  large  contributions,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  tliii>ks  that  $l,OdO  is  too 
large.  So  the  Senator  from  Alabama  goes 
to  $250  in  a  Pi'esidetitiai  race  and  $100 
in  a  congressional  xf^ce. 

Let  us  c^rry  that  argument  to  the 
point  of  the  doUar  checkoff  periods  for 
the  individual  taxpayer  to  contribute  $1. 
That  is  the. system  of  public  financing 
that  has  been  Incorporated  into  tbis  bill. 
It  makes  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
responsible  to  all  the  people  because  aU 
the  people  are  financing  the  campaigns. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  tlie 
distinguished  Senator  Ifrom  Massachu- 
setts. The  point  that  tbe  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  making  is  that  If  we  limit 
contributions  to  $250  in  Presidential 
races  and  $l/)0  in  H^use  and  Senate 
races,  there  is  no  possitaility  of  these  evil, 
comipting  influences  that  the  Senatot 
from  Massachusetts  fears.  There  will  cer- 
tainly be  no  way  for  a  vested  Interest  to 
gain  any  support  or  Influence  from  a 
Member  of  Congress  tC  his  contribution 
is  limited  to  $100,  or  to  $250  in  a  Presi- 
dential race.  It  would  l)e  Just  as  fair  for 
one  as  for  the  other.  It  would  deprive  the 
inciunbent  of  his  ftbillty — supposed 
ability — to  get  large  sums  of  money,  and 
would  put  him  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
cUallenger,  whose  contributions  in  all 
lUc^lraod  would  be  smfdl. 

So  the  effect  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama;  would  be  to  have 
a  leveling  Influence,  and  not  have  the 
biggest' and  fnllest  amotmts,  iasiwould  be 
permissible  under  the  bill  as  preemtly 
drawn.  I  feel  that  a  $3JD00  Ibnlt  Is  better 
than  no  limit  whatsoever.  When  we  were 
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unable  to  reduce  the  amoimt  in  S.  372  to 
the^.OOO  limit,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama was  glad  to  support  the  $3,000 
limit.  At  that  time  the  Senate  took  a 
stand  for  regulating  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  in  the  private 
sector.  It  saw  no  need  back  in  July,  at 
the  time  S.  372  was  passed,  of  presenting 
a  bill  of  a  half  a  billion  dollars  every  4 
years  to  the  American  taxpayers  to  en- 
able the  politicians  in  the  land  to  run  for 
Federal  office. 

So.  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  sees 
it,  under  the  present  bill  there  is  no 
matching  for  amounts  over  $260  in  Presi- 
dential nomination  races  and  no  match- 
ing for  contributions  over  $100  in  the 
House  and  Senate  races.  So,  there  must 
be  something  evil  or  sinister  about  con- 
tributions above  that  amoimt,  therefore, 
to  cut  them  all  down  to  the  amount  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  match. 
Thereby,  we  would  help  the  challenger, 
the  challenger  being  unable,  according  to 
the  theory  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, to  attract  large  contributions. 

So  this  would  put  the  challenger  on 
the  same  basis  ae  the  incimabent,  be- 
cause every  dollar  that  each  of  them 
would  get  would  be  matched,  and  the 
incumbent  would  not  have  the  supposed 
advantage  of  getting  out  and  getting 
large  contributions  that  would  not  be 
available  to  the  challenger. 

So,  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  sees 
it,  this  amendment  cuts  contributions 
down  to  $250  during  the  Presidential 
races  and  to  $100  for  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate races,  and  certainly  a  challenger's 
amendment. 

It  is  a  little  man's  amendment.  It  is  an 
average  man's  amendment,  and  would 
better  enable  any  person  who  aspired  to 
Federal  office  to  become  a  candidate,  and 
to  be  on  a  level  with  the  Incumbent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand  the 
thrust  of  the  Senator's  argument,  he  is 
concerned  about  challengers. 

.Mr.  ALLEN.  Ihis  is  one  of  my  con- 
cerns. 

Mi-.  KENNEDY.  One  of  his  concerns 
on  thl'^  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Honest  elections  is  my 
main  concern. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Honest  elections. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  His  concern  is  to  make 
sure  that  a  challenger  will  be  able  to 
finance  his  campaign  and  present  his 
campaign  program  and  cfunpaign  plat- 
form. Second,  he  is  concerned  about  the 
sinister  influence  of  large  campaign  con- 
tributions. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  was  quoting  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
in  that  regard.  The  supposed  sinister  in- 
fluence cf  large  campaign  contributions. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  fact  remains,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  best  way  to  pi:t>vide 
for  challengers  is  to  adopt  the  present 
provisions  of  S.  3044,  because  that  will 
make  It  possible  for  the  challenger  to 
receive  the  same  amount  of  money  as 
the  Incumbent.  Surely,  if  an  incumbent 
and  challenger  are  both  forced  to  com- 
pete for  small  contributions,  as  the  Sen- 
ator's  amendment   would   require,   the 


challenger  would  be  under  a  serious 
handicap,  liecause  the  incumbent  would 
generally  be  far  better  known. 

So  I  believe  the  challenger  would  be 
served  liest  by  providing  him  with  the 
opportvmity  to  accept  public  financir^ 
for  his  campaign.  If  we  carry  through 
the  logic  and  the  reasoning  of  the  Sena- 
tor's argument,  if  his  goal  is  to  provide 
equity  to  the  challenger,  that  is  what 
S.  3044  would  do.  It  provides  an  equal 
amount  to  the  challenger  and  the  incum- 
bent, so  that  the  challenger  can  go  to 
the  American  people  and  say,  "I  am  ac- 
countable to  you,  because  you  funded 
and  financed  the  campaign." 

Or,  the  individual  may  say,  "I  do  not 
want  to  use  public  funds,  I  would  like  to 
run  my  campaign  on  private  contribu- 
tions." In  this  case,  we  have  to  provide 
some  limit,  some  cutoff  point,  wliich  will 
provide  sufficient  funds  to  finance  a  polit- 
ical campaign,  but  would  be  sufficiently 
low  that  the  candidate  wiU  feel  obligated 
tx>  his  contributors.  We  have  to  avoid  the 
utuation  in  which  a  candidate  no  longer 
has  the  appearance  of  owing  his  primary 
obligation  to  the  Ameilcan  people. 

What  the  Rules  Committee  has  done  is 
close  the  loophole  in  the  election  law 
that  permitted  W.  Clement  Stone,  whose 
business  happens  to  be  the  health  insur- 
ance business,  to  contribute  $2  million  in 
1972.  The  bill  would  reduce  the  total 
anvount  that  he  would  be  able  to  contrib- 
ute to  just  $3,000.  I  think  that  is  real 
progress,  dov  n  to  $3,000  from  $2  million. 

What  the  Rules  Committee  has  at- 
tempted to  do  is  give  the  incumbent  and 
the  challenger  an  alternative.  If  the 
challenger  wants  put>lic  funds,  he  can 
go  to  the  Treasury  for  public  financing. 
If  he  wants  to  use  private  funds,  h&  can 
do  so,  but  only  at  the  rate  of  $3,000  per 
contributor.  I  do  not  maintain  that 
$3,000  is  necessarily  the  prcq;>er  figure. 
You  can  get  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  $2,000  or  $4,000. 
These  are  ballpark  figures,  but  they  carry 
through  what  I  think  is  the  sound  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  limitation,  and  that 
is  to  guarantee  to  the  American  people 
that  no  single  oontrtbutor  is  going  to 
have  undue  influence,  in  the  committee 
rooms  or  in  the  Halls  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  valuable  contributicm  to 
the  discussion.  I  was  interested  when  he 
said  S.  3044  would  provide  the  chal- 
lenger and  the  incimibent  with  an  equal 
amount  of  money.  Obviously  that  is  in- 
correct, in  this  respect:  that  one  of  the 
supposed  purposes  of  the  bill  is  to  give 
the  challenger  somewhere  near  an  even 
break  with  the  inciunbent.  because  of  the 
incumbent's  admitted  ability  to  raise 
larger  sums  in  contributions  for  cam- 
paign financing. 

I  submit  to  tbe  Senate  that  S.  3044 
compounds  the  advantage  that  the  in- 
cumbent already  has,  because  if  the  in- 
cumbent ean  obtain  more  money  in  con- 
tributions than  the  challenger,  then  the 
contribution  of  the  subsidy  or  the  hand- 
out by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
incumbent  is  measured  by  the  amount  of 
his  private  contributions,  as  is  the  con- 
tribution to  the  challenger;  it  is  meas- 
ured by  the  amount  of  the  contributions 


that  he  has  received.  So  if  the  incumbent 
has  already  received  more  in  contribu- 
tions than  the  challenger,  how  in  the 
world  is  it  helping  the  challenger  if  the 
Federal  Government  doubles  the  amount 
that  the  incumber,*  has? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seriator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  When  I  finish  my  thought 
I  will  be  glad  to.  I  assume  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massichusects  was  right  here 
when  I  gave  this  iliustration :  Take  the 
State  of  California,  where,  in  the  pri- 
mary, it  is  possible  for  the  Government 
to  contribute  as  a  subsidy  to  a  candidate 
in  a  primary  election  up  to  $700,000, 
based  on  the  amounts  contributed  by 
the  individual  to  the  incumbent  or  the 
challenger.  The  incumbent,  supposedly 
having  the  ability  to  get  more  in  private 
contributions,  might  well  obtain  in  the 
private  sector  $700,000  in  matchable 
contributions  whereas  the  less  knovm 
challenger  might  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  receiving  $100,000  in  contributions 
from  individual  contributors. 

Mr.  CAJTNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Let  me  finish  my  point.  I 
imderstand  that  it  takes  $125,000  to 
trigger  this  procedure,  but  it  is  harder  to 
work  out  the  problem  of  mathematics 
with  $125,000,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator, 
than  with  $100,000. 

The  challenger,  receiving  $100,000  as 
against  the  $700,000  received  by  the  in- 
cumbent, that  is  the  position  he  finds 
himself  in  before  campaign  reform,  be- 
fore public  financing  sheds  its  beneficent 
influence  on  the  race.  But  at  that  time 
the  Federal  Goverrjnent  comes  in,  smd 
presents  to  the  incumbent  $700,000  and 
to  the  challenger  it  presents  a  check  for 
$100,000;  so  that,  whereas  the  challenger 
was  only  $600,000  behind  the  incumbent 
Ijefore  public  financing  enters  into  the 
picture,  when  public  financing  gets 
ttirough  with  him,  he  is  $1.2  million  lie- 
hind  the  incumbent. 

So  it  is  hard  for  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
b£una  to  see  how  the  public  financing  aids 
the  challenger,  it  looks  to  me  like  it  is 
taking  care  of  the  incumbent  just  as  this 
provision  for  $7.5  million  for  the  .%-arious 
candidates  for  the  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  takes  care  of  Members  of  the 
93d  Congress. 

So  I  believe  that  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted.  It  would  prevent  the 
case  of  the  incumbent,  supposedly  able 
to  get  larger  sums  in  contributions  than 
the  challenger,  recei\ing  the  large  con- 
tributions and  would  put  the  incumbent 
and  the  challenger  on  ex:.ctly  the  same 
basis.  They  would  be  limited  to  a  $100 
contribution  if  they  are  running  tor 
House  or  Senate. 

I  might  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Maticas)  ,  after 
his  campaign  has  proceeded  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  certain  contributions 
have  been  received  in  his  race,  that  he 
put  a  $100  Umit  on  contributions  that  he 
is  to  receive  in  his  race  for  the  Senate 
right  now. 

I  notice  that  Representative  Vakik  of 
Ohio  is  not  going  either  to  accept  a  con- 
tribution or  to  make  an  expenditure.  My 
hat  is  off  to  him,  to  a  man  who  win  re- 
ceive no  contributions  and  make  no  ex- 
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penditures.  I  would  be  glad  to  vote  for  an 
amendment  ot  that  sort  on  this  bill  and 
would  gladly  abide  by  it.  If  all  expendi- 
tures and  all  contributions  were  elimi- 
nated, that  would  suit  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Certainly  the  limit  of  $250  in  a  Presi- 
dential race  and  $100  in  a  House  or  Sen- 
ate race,  properly  enforced,  would  see  a 
transformation  in  American  politics  and 
in  the  American  Oovemment,  if  this 
amendment  were  to  be  adopted  and  it 
became  the  law  of  the  land. 

So,  limit  contributions  to  $250  for  the 
Presidential  nomination  or  the  Presiden- 
tial general  election.  Limit  contributions 
to  $100  In  House  and  Senate  primary 
races. 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  would  be  a  re- 
form amendment.  Public  financing  is  not 
reform.  That  is  Just  an  added  burden 
upon  the  taxpayer.  Tliat  is  sll  public  fi- 
nancing is. 

Does  it  help  to  clean  up  American  pol- 
itics and  provide  a  system  whereby  $15 
million  could  be  spent  by  a  candidate  for 
the  Democratic  or  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  President,  as  much  as  half  of  It 
coming  from  the  Federal  Government? 

Put  them  on  the  same  basis.  If  they 
want  to  run,  let  them  run.  If  they  have 
the  support,  they  will  get  the  votes.  If 
they  have  not  the  support,  they  will  not. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  the  American 
taxpayer  to  provide  $7  "'2  million  worth  of 
hoopla  and  carnival  type  politics.  That 
is  what  this  money  will  be  used  for.  It 
will  put  on  a  big  show.  It  Is  not  necessary 
to  spend  that  kind  of  money  to  present 
the  Issues  to  the  American  people. 

Whoever  gave  the  public  finance  peo- 
ple the  idea  that  by  making  more  money 
available  In  the  contest  for  the  Presi- 
dential nomination,  that  would  clean 
things  up? 

The  way  to  clean  things  up  is  to  leave 
financing  of  Federal  elections  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
contributions. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
does  not  eliminate  public  financing.  I 
wish  It  did.  I  wish  It  could  be  adopted. 
All  it  provides  for  is  that  it  shall  be  the 
limit  of  a  contribution  In  the  private  sec- 
tor by  an  Individual  as  an  Individual. 

It  still  provides  for  public  financing. 
It  still  provides  for  matching.  But  it  puts 
everyone  on  an  even  basis.  Any  chal- 
lenger. If  he  has  got  any  following,  could 
get  out  and  raise  campaign  contributions 
hi  this  area  up  to  a  $100  contribution.  It 
would  certainly  remove  any  sinister  In- 
fluence. I  do  not  quite  imderstand  the 
thinking  of  the  Senator  from  BCassachu- 
setts  (Mr.  KnnniDT)  that  every  Member 
of  the  House  and  Senate  is  susceptible  to 
tinpToper  Influence.  I  just  have  a  higher 
opinion  of  Members  of  the  House  tmd 
Senate  than  do  some  ^^o  espouse  the 
cause  of  public  financing.  I  Just  do  not 
believe  that  any  Member — I  do  not  know 
of  any  Member  of  the  House  or  Senate 
who  would  act  Improperly  as  a  result  of 
having  received  a  campaign  contribution. 
I  feel  certain  that  If  contributions  were 
limited  to  $100,  I  do  not  feel  that  that 
would  put  any  Member  of  the  House  or 
Senate  under  a  tremendous  obligation  to 
any  person,  to  limit  contributions  to  $100. 


So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  question  of 
whether  we  want  to  bring  campaigns 
down  to  reality. 

I  remember  reading  bBck  in  the  1920s 
where  one  Senator  from  a  State  was 
denied  a  seat  here  in  the  Senate  for  hav- 
ing spent,  Ithink  it  was  around  $100,000, 
in  a  race  for  the  Senate. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  pass  a  law 
limiting  contributions  in  the  private  sec- 
tor and  then  proceed  tc  enforce  it  and 
not  just  turn  around  and  hand  the  money 
over  to  the  candidate  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayer. 

I  might  say,  too,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Federal  subsidies  that  go  to  the  vari- 
ous candidates  that  are  paid  in  the  pri- 
maries on  the  basis  of  Oxe  matching  con- 
tributions, they  are  not  paid  on  the  basis 
of  matching  expenditures.  So  that  after 
the  race  Is  over,  it  will  be  up  to  the  Oov- 
emment to  get  back  its  money  if  it  could, 
if  all  the  money  waa  not  expended 
properly. 

Mr.  President,  there  It  nothing  in  this 
bin  that  provides  for  prudent  manage- 
ment of  this  Federal  subsidy.  It  is  handed 
over  to  the  candidate  on  a  silver  platter, 
both  In  the  primary  and  the  general  elec- 
tion. There  is  nothing  in  here  that  I  can 
read  that  would  prevent  a  candidate  hir- 
ing his  brother-in-law  to  serve  as  his 
campaign  manager  at  a  salary  of 
$100,000.  There  is  nothing  in  here  that 
would  prevent  a  candidate  from  giving 
some  person  or  agency  ati  override  on  all 
campaign  expenses. 

The  money  would  be  thrown  away, 
frittered  away.  But  I  do  not  suppose  that 
is  reason  enough  to  ask  that  the  Federal 
Government  not  Institute  a  subsidy  pro- 
gram— the  fact  that  the  money  might  be 
wasted.  But  wasted  It  will  be — we  can 
count  on  that — because  some  candidates 
would  never  have  had  it  so  good  as  under 
this  public  subsidy.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  pumping  more  money  Into 
their  campaigns  than  tliey  ever  dreamed 
of.  More  than  $2  millioo  to  each  candi- 
date for  the  Senate  in  each  general  elec- 
tion in  California,  $1.9  million  to  each 
candidate  for  the  Senate  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  It  would  be  handed  to  them, 
Mr.  President. 

Let  us  examine  that  for  a  moment. 
What  do  Senators  make?  In  a  6-year 
period,  they  make  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars,  roughly  that.  Yet,  in  California 
the  Government  is  going  to  pay  each  sen- 
atorial candidate,  for  his  expenses, 
$2,121,000,  and  lesser  amounts  on  down. 
Talk  about  campaign  reform.  That  is 
some  reform.  It  is  change,  yes.  But  every 
change  is  not  reform.  Reform,  I  would 
think,  would  mean  to  improve,  to  perfect. 
Well,  is  that  Improving  the  election  proc- 
ess, to  provide  a  campaign  fund,  out  of 
the  Public  Treasury,  nine  times  as  great 
as  a  Senator's  earnings  In  6  years  of  his 
term?  There  Is  something  wrong  with  a 
system  of  that  sort. 

The  Federal  Grovemment,  after  having 
financed  up  to  $700,000  for  each  candi- 
date in  the  primary,  now  sets  up  a  cam- 
paign fund  for  each  candidate  in  the  gen- 
era 1  election  that  is  nine  times  as  large  as 
a  Senator  will  earn  as  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  a  6-year  period.  If  that  is 
camptilgn  reform.  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  a  different  idea  of  reform  from  that 
of  the  jtmior  Senator  from  Alabama. 
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Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  for- 
mer Senator  from  Delaware,  Mr.  John  J 
Williams,  had  a  most  distinguished  ca- 
reer in  the  U.S.  Senate  far  some  24  years 
I  believe.  He  was  such  a  Wgh-minded  and 
able  Senator,  he  was  su(ih  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity and  nobility  of  purpose,  that  he 
was  known  for  many  years  as  the  con-' 
science  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  he  re- 
tired from  the  Senate  voluntarily  at  the 
peak  of  his  career.  I  heard  him  on  one 
occasion,  not  on  the  Senate  floor,  explain 
that  he  had  proposed  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  no  Member  of  Congress 
should  take  the  oath  of  office  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  after  he  reached  the  age 
of  65. 

In  other  words,  if  he  were  64  at  the 
time  suid  took  the  oath  oi  ofBce,  he  might 
finish  out  his  term:  but  after  he  reached 
his  65th  birthday — I  could  be  wrong  on 
the  date;  It  could  have  been  68  or  87,  but 
I  believe  it  was  65 — he  would  no  longer  be 
eligible  to  commence  a  term  in  Congress. 

He  stated  that  while  that  amendment 
never  did  get  anywhere'  in  the  Senate 
even  though  it  was  not  agreed  to,  he  felt 
bound  by  Its  provisions  Inasmuch  as  he 
had  proposed  it.  It  takes  a  mighty  big 
man  to  adopt  that  attitude.  It  takes  a 
man  of  great  integrity,  integrity  one  has 
to  admire.  So,  having  served  four  terms 
in  the  Senate,  and  having  passed  the  age 
of  65,  he  did  not  feel  that  he  should  ask 
the  people  of  Delaware  to  return  him  to 
the  Senate,  as  I  feel  certain  they  would 
have  done  overwhelmingly,  and  he  re- 
tired from  the  Senate.  Bo  certainly  he 
would  take  an  objective  view;  he  would 
not  have  a  biased  view  of  an  Issue  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate. 

But  this  great  man,  thds  conscience  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  has  written  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Reader's  Digest 
in  March  1974. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

f  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  former 
Senator  Williams  has  made  five  sugges- 
tions as  to  reform  of  the  election  process. 
I  believe  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
might  profit  by  reading  this  article  and 
they  might  profit  at  this  time  if  I  were 
to  read  excerpts  from  the  article.  The 
article  is  entitled  "After  Watergate,  a 
Plan  To  Control  Campaign  Bankrolling." 
A  man  known  for  years  ae  the  conscience 
of  the  Senate  propose!  five  essential 
steps  to  remove  the  "for  sale"  sign  from 
the  U.S.  Government. 

I  have  heard  language  like  that  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  that  that  was  the 
status  of  affairs  in  this  ooimtry.  I  would 
hate  to  think  that  were  true.  Let  us  see 
what  he  suggests.  Possibjy  he  has  a  pub- 
lic financing  plan  to  suggest.  I  did  not 
think  he  would  when  I  first  picked  up 
the  magazine  and  read  the  article.  On 
reading  the  article,  I  find  he  does  not 
make  that  suggestion.  His  first  sugges- 
tion is  to  shorten  the  campaign: 

PoUtlcal  campaigns  cost  bo  much,  In  part, 
because  they  last  so  long. 

Well,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker)  had  a  plan  to  shorten 
the  campaign.  His  amendment  did  many 
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other  things,  but  I  do  believe  Members 
of  the  Senate  might  be  willing  to  vote 
to  shorten  campaigns.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  believe  last  year  we  did  pass  a 
bill  to  shorten  the  campaign  by  provid- 
ing the  primary  must  be  held  closer  to 
the  time  of  election.  That  was  a  good 
measiu-e,  but  also  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate races,  campaigns  should  be  shortened. 
They  last  too  long.  There  is  too  much 
apathy  and  there  is  too  much  boredom. 
I  suggest  that  is  why  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  try  to  create  a  $15  million  fund  for 
these  various  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dential nomination,  so  that  they  can 
shake  some  of  the  boredom  and  apathy 
out  of  the  people  and  send  up  a  lot  of 
balloons,  have  a  lot  of  girls  dancing,  with 
bands  playing,  parades,  and  the  like 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers,  of  course. 

We  need  to  remove  some  of  the  apathy 
from  Federal  campaigns.  I  believe  the 
suggestion  by  Senator  Williams  to 
shorten  the  campaign  would  do  that.  I 
would  hope  the  manager  of  the  bill  might 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill  that  would 
accomplish  that  purpose.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  feels  that  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  so  sacrosanct  they  cannot  be 
amended,  although  I  admit  he  has  not 
favored  the  amendments  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  offered. 

I  do  believe  there  are  amendments  he 
would  agree  to. 

The  article  states  further: 

The  custom  of  prolonged  campaigning 
originated  at  a  time  when  much  of  the  coun- 
try was  sparsely  populated  and  a  candidate 
had  to  travel  by  train  or  even  on  horseback 
for  many  months  to  communicate  with  the 
electorate.  This  tradition  has  been  made  ob- 
solete by  the  Jet  airplane,  television  and 
other  mass  media.  Yet  our  campaigns  still 
drag  on  needlessly,  consuming  vast  amounts 
of  money  and  providing  endless  repetition. 

I  recall  that  after  President  Elsenhower 
once  spoke  in  my  state  of  Delaware,  I  com- 
plimented him  on  his  speech.  "Well.  Senator," 
he  replied,  "the  first  time  I  made  that  speech, 
I  thought  It  wcs  pretty  good.  The  next  ten 
times  I  made  It.  I  thought  It  was  okay.  Now 
I've  made  It  so  many  times  I  think  It's  terri- 
ble." 

I  doubt  that  there  Is  a  politician  alive  who 
has  not  felt  that  way  or  who  could  not  tell 
the  people  aU  he  knows  and  thinks  In  two 
or  three  months.  Thus,  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress should  fix  a  uniform,  nationwide  date 
for  the  primaries  and  nominating  conven- 
tions affecting  all  federal  offices.  By  com- 
mencing the  primary  campaigns  In  early 
August,  and  the  general -election  campaigns 
In  early  October,  we  would  at  once  sharply 
lower  the  co;t  of  politics.  At  the  same  time, 
we  would  Improve  the  quality  of  political 
discourse  and  heighten  public  Interest  in  It 

That  is  a  most  constructive  suggestion 
made  by  the  distinguished  former  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  Mr.  John  J.  Williams. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  article, 
and  this,  in  some  respects,  has  been  dis- 
cussed on  the  fioor: 

2.  Grant  free  television  time  and  mailing 
rights. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Roth),  I  believe,  has  in  mind 
offering  amendments  that  would  carry 
out  these  suggestions  of  his  former  col- 
league. Senator  Williams. 

Candidates  in  the  seven  Congressional 
districts  In  and  around  Detroit  usually  pay 
about  $2000  for  one  minute  of  prime  network 


television  time.  With  costs  in  other  metro- 
politan areas — New  York,  Los  Angeles.  Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia — even  higher,  it  Is  not 
surprising  that  candidates  for  federal  posts 
had  to  spend  $32  million  for  TV  and  $28 
million  for  radio  In  1972. 

In  urglrxg  free  time  for  legitimate  candi- 
dates. It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that  tele- 
vision and  radio  stations  exist  and  make 
handsome  profits  because  they  have  been 
given  public  property — namely,  transmis- 
sion channels,  of  which  there  are  a  limited 
number.  So  It  seems  to  me  only  fair  that 
the  stations  partially  repay  the  public  at 
election  time  by  providing  bona-fide  candi- 
dates with  the  n\eans  of  free  communication 
of  their  political  views. 

Then,  skipping  ahead,  and  the  entire 
article  will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  he 
gees  on  to  say : 

3.  Get  Big  Business  and  Big  Labor  out  oj 
political  bankrolling.  The  law  has  long  rec- 
ognized, In  theory  at  least,  that  it  Is  wrong 
to  allow  corporations  and  unions  to  try  to 
buy  votes  through  political  donations.  As  far 
back  as  1907,  Congress  prohibited  business 
contributions  and  unsectired  loans  by  banks 
for  political  purposes,  a  ban  that  was  re- 
affirmed by  laws  enacted  In  1925  and  1971. 
Congress  applied  the  same  prohibition  to 
unions  In  1943  and  1947.  But  corporations 
and  unions — as  well  as  both  major  political 
parties — ha\'e  flouted  the  intent  of  these  pro- 
hibitions with  virtual  impunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  that  is 
what  the  amendment  I  have  offered.  No. 
1059,  would  do.  It  would  make  small  con- 
tributors the  backbone  of  political  fi- 
nancing. 

While  reducing  the  costs  of  campaigns — 

He  is  talking  about  suggestions  he  has 
made  that  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
campaigns.  I  do  not  see  that  this  bill 
would  reduce  any  costs — 

Make  small  contributors  the  backbone  of 
pcUtlcal  financing.  While  reducing  the  costs 
of  campaigns,  we  should  endeavor  to  spread 
the  legitimate  costs  that  do  remain  among 
as  many  citizens  as  possible. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  have  proposed  a 
limitation  for  House  and  Senate  races  of 
$100.  Say  a  candidate  got  2,000  individ- 
uals in  his  State  to  comply  with  the  limit 
of  $100.  That  would  provide  $2O0,BO0  in  a 
primary.  Bear  in  mind  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  remove  the  Federal  sub- 
sidy. The  Federal  Government  would 
then  match  that  with  another  $200,000. 
That  would  provide  $400,000  for  a  can- 
didate in  a  primary. 

That  is  over  10  times  what  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  spend  in  the 
primary  this  year  in  his  home  State. 
But  all  he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
get  2,000  people  to  make  a  contribution 
of  $100,  and  he  would  have  a  fund  of 
$400,000.  Does  he  want  more  than  that? 
This  is  the  primary;  it  is  not  the  general 
election. 

It  certainly  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of 
the  possible  or  hkelihood  that  this  pro- 
vision, if  adopted,  would  change  the 
political  climate  of  this  coimtry  by 
putting  campaign  financing  in  the  hands 
of  people  who  would  c(m tribute  $100  or 
less  to  House  or  Senate  races  and  $250  or 
less  in  Presidential  races,  still  carrying 
forward  the  matching  featiure. 

If  this  amendment  were  adopted,  we 
could  follow  it  with  an  amendment  that 
would  cut  the  15  cents  per  person  of  vot- 


ing age  Viown  to  10  cents  per  person  ol 
voting  ag6s4n_ttMf' general  election,  and 
in  the  primary  cut  it  down  to  T'2  cents 
from  the  10  cents  per  person  of  voting 
age. 

Senator  Williams  said,  and  I  believe 
this  is  the  best  of  the  five  suggestions 
that  he  made : 

Make  small  contributions  the  backbone  of 
political  financing. 

That  is  not  what  this  bill  does.  This  bill 
permits  contributions  of  up  to  $3,000  per 
person.  For  a  man  and  his  wife,  it  would 
be  $6,000,  and  I  daresay  they  would  find 
other  ways  to  make  $3,000  contributions. 

Technically,  present  law  makes  It  Illegal 
for  anyone  to  give  a  candidate  more  than 
$5,000.  However,  a  donor  may  contribute 
to  unlimited  numbers  of  local  committees 
established  solely  to  funnel  money  to  a  can- 
didate. 

As  I  pointed  out  at  the  start  of  my  re- 
marlts 

Thus,  big  contributors  continue  to  supply  a 
disproportionate  share  of  campaign  funds. 

I  believe  if  the  word  ever  got  around 
in  this  countrj'  that  elections  were  being 
financed  by  people  who  could  not  con- 
tribute more  than  $250  to  a  Presidential 
race,  and  $100  to  a  race  for  the  Senate  or 
the  House,  we  would  have  a  whole  lot 
more  interest  being  taken  in  our  political 
campaigns  and  in  our  election  process 
and  in  the  operation  of  Government  gen- 
erally. The  people  would  feel  that  they 
have  an  interest  in  a  part  of  the  election 
process. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment is  an  amendment  that  should  re- 
ceive widespread  support  throughout  the 
country,  and  I  would  hke  to  see  a  vote 
on  it,  but  I  feel  that  we  ought  to  wait 
overnight  for  a  vote  on  this  amendment. 
One  amendment  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama offered  last  week  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  leadership.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  agreed  to  bring  it  up. 
There  was  no  opportunity  to  test  the  feel- 
ing of  the  people  thi-oughout  the  country. 
Senators  made  their  decision  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  and  the  amendment 
was  defeated  after  having  received  36 
votes.  That  was  an  amendment  which 
provided  that  no  Member  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress would  be  eligible  to  receive  any 
Federal  matching  funds  for  a  Presiden- 
tial nomination  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dential term  starting  January  20,  1977. 
which  is  the  next  term,  of  course.  That 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  have  pre- 
vented any  Member  of  the  House  or  suiy 
Member  of  the  Senate  from  receiving  any 
Federal  subsidy  to  aid  his  campaign  for 
the  nomination  of  either  of  the  two  ma- 
jor parties  for  President  in  1976.  It  is 
clearly  an  amendment  that  should  have 
received  widespread  support,  because  it 
is  not  right  lor  Members  of  this  Congress 
to  set  up  a  brand  new  scheme  to  draw 
money  from  the  Public  Treasury  when 
they  v.ill  benefit  from  such  subsidy. 

And  if  that  amendment  had  been 
discussed  for  some  2  or  3  days,  I  believe 
it  would  have  received  a  larger  vote. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment,  cutting  down  the  $3,000 
down  to  $250  for  Presidential  nomination 
campaigns  and  to  $100  for  House  and 
Senate  primary  and  general  elections,  is 
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a  most  Important  amendment  and  one 
that  should  receive  the  careful  consider- 
ation of  all  Members  of  the 'Senate.  I 
only  wish  that  more  Senators  were  pres- 
ent to  head  this  matter  being  discussed. 

Let  us  read  on : 

Recognizing  that  a  candidate  sboiild  not 
become  beholden  to  a  comparatively  few 
large  donors,  Congress  !s  currently  consider- 
ing a  prcqKiaal  to  here  the  federal  govern- 
ment finance  campaigns  for  national  office. 
Worthy  as  the  aiins  of  this  proposal  are. 
I  think  such  a  plan  is  both  undesirable  and 
impractical. 

That  reminds  me,  Mr.  President,  of 
something  the  Washington  Post  Yas  to 
say  about  this  plan.  They  did  not  think 
much  of  the  primary  plan.  Let  us  see 
what  they  said.  I  do  not  usually  quote 
the  Washington  Post.  However,  I  think 
their  comment  here  is  rather  interesting. 
This  is  from  the  lead  editorial  of 
March  26,  speaking  of  S.  372,  a  bill  which 
I  voted  for  in  the  Senate,  as  did  most 
Senators,  since  the  bill  passed  by  a  vote 
of  82  to  8.  The  lead  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  that  date,  speaking 
of  the  bill,  though  not  by  name,  had  this 
to  say: 

.  .  .  thus  the  Senate  last  summer  sent  the 
House  a  very  solid  bill  to  curb  private  giving 
and  spending  and  to  strengthen  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  elections  laws.  And  today  the 
Senate  begins  debate  on  a  very  ambitious 
bill  to  extend  public  financing  to  all  federal 
primary  and  general-election  campaigns. 

.  .  .  The  problem  with  the  latest  Senate 
bill  is  that  it  tries  to  do  too  much,  too  soon, 
and  goes  beyond  what  is  either  feasible  or 
workable.  For  one  thing,  the  bill  provides 
for  full  public  Onancing  of  congreaslonal 
general -election  campaigns,  and  that  Is 
clearly  Indigestible  In  the  House  this  year, 
since  the  Houae  leadership  even  chokes  on 
the  more  moderate  matchlng-grant  approitch 
embodied  in  the  Anderaon-Udall  bill. 

That  goes  along  with  my  suggestion 
that  we  ought  to  try  to  wait  for  the 
House  to  send  us  a  bill  and  let  us  tack 
our  provisions  on  and  then  let  it  go  to 
conference.  As  the  editorial  suggests,  this 
plan  is  indigestible  in  the  House  this 
year  since  the  House  leadership  even 
chokes  on  the  more  moderate  matching- 
grant  approach  embodied  in  the  Ander- 
Eon-Udall  bill. 
I  continue  to  read  from  the  editorial : 
The  more  serious  defects  in  the  Senate  bill 
Involve  the  Induaton  of  primaries. 

That  Is  one  of  the  things  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  been  trying  to 
bear  down  on. 
I  continue  to  re«d  from  the  editorial: 
The  more  aertoos  defects  in  the  Senate  bill 
Involve  the  inclusion  of  primaries.  No  asp.>ct 
of  the  federal  elections  process  is  more  mot 
ley  and  capricious  than  the  preaent  steeple- 
chase of  presidential  primaries. 

Tbat  is  pretty  rough  langauge  about 
our  friends  who  go  out  seeking  the  Presi- 
dential nranination.  And  we  have  some 
of  those  In  this  body,  although  they  are 
not  here  right  now.  However,  they  are 
Members  of  this  body. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  editorial: 

No  aspect  of  the  Federal  elections  proce^^ 
is  more  motley  and  capricious  than  the  pr^- 
ent  steeplechase  of  prealdentlal  primaries. 

Tliat  Is  what  the  Washington  Poet 


thinks  about  this  question  of  the  pri- 
maries. 
I  continue  to  read  from  the  editorial: 
Injecting  even  partial  public  funding  into 
this  process,  without  rationalizing  It  In  any 
other  way.  makes  little  sense.  As  for  congres- 
sional primaries,  they  are  so  varied  In  size, 
cost  and  significance  among  the  states  '.hat 
no  single  system  of  public  support  seems 
Justifiable  without  much  more  careful 
thought. 

So  I  say,  "Amen"  to  that  phase  of  the 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  reminded  of  that 
editorial  by  the  article  written  by  former 
Senator  Williams. 

I  read  again  from  the  article  by 
former  Senator  Williams: 

Worthy  as  the  alms  of  this  proposal  are, 
I  think  such  a  plan  Is  both  undesirable  and 
impracticable.  For  one  thiog.  Federal  financ- 
ing would  make  political  parties  unrespon- 
sive to  the  people.  Ouaradteed  millions  of 
dollars  from  the  public  treasury,  a  party 
would  pursue  extremist  or  outworn  alms  year 
after  year  simply  because  it  would  not  have 
to  go  to  the  people  for  financial  support. 

And  there  is  a  much  more  Important 
point.  In  the  general  elections,  if  we  do 
deprive  the  people  of  their  right  to  make 
contributions,  we  would  Just  say  that  the 
taxpayer  is  going  to  pay  it  all  and  the 
people  do  not  have  to  participate  and 
that  we  do  not  need  their  money.  How 
much  interest  is  a  member  of  the  public 
going  to  take  in  the  election  then. 

There  is  enough  apatlxy  already.  There 
is  enough  disinterest  already  in  the  polit- 
ical process  without  a  bili  of  this  sort  that 
would  make  for  more  apathy  and  more 
disinterest. 

I  read  again  from  the  article : 

In  areas  that  are  predcmlnantly  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican,  candidates  of  the  less- 
favored  party  would  receive  tax  funds  vastly 
disproportionate  to  their  popular  support. 

That  is  another  good  point — in  areas 
that  are  predominantly  Democratic  or 
Republican,  candidates  of  the  less-fa- 
vored party  would  receive  tax  funds  vast- 
ly disproportionate  to  their  popular  sup- 
port. In  other  words,  if  the  Democrats 
have  80  percent  of  a  district  and  the  Re- 
publicans have  20  percent,  then  both  can- 
didates would  get  the  same  amount  of  the 
public  subsidy  even  though  the  people  in 
the  area  are  predominantly  the  other 
way.  I  continue  to  read  from  the  article: 

The  federal -financing  proposal  also  seeks  to 
impose  a  celling  on  overall  campaign  ex- 
penditures by  limiting  the  amount  a  candi- 
date may  spend  and  by  restricting  Individual 
donations  to  tlOO.  In  reality,  this  subsidy 
scheme  could  easily  lead  to  even  costlier  cam- 
paigns, with  the  federal  treasury  simply  add- 
ing on  another  layer  of  money. 

Incidentally,  that  has  been  the  system 
of  Federal  programs  in  the  country.  They 
start  out  small.  There  is  one  program — I 
will  not  say  which  one  it  was — that  was 
just  added  as  an  afterthought  to  an  ap- 
propriation bill  and  I  heard  Senators  dis- 
cussing it.  I  believe  they  put  in  some  $40 
million  in  this  particular  program. 

In  a  matter  of  some  6  or  7  years,  it  had 
increased  and  mushroomed  up  to  a  bil- 
lion dollars;  and  it  was  just  put  on  as  an 
afterthought  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

So  that  could  weU^rcertatnly  not  to 
that  extent,  but  an  Increase  in  the  pro- 


gram would  certainly  come  about.  They 
are  already  talking  about  doubling  the 
amount  of  the  checkoff,  doubling  the 
amount  of  the  income  tax  credit,  dou- 
bling the  amount  of  the  deduction.  So, 
Mr.  President,  we  could  look  for  a  fur- 
ther escalation  of  this  Federal  subsidy  if 
it  ever  becomes  law — this  additional  Fed- 
eral subsidy,  l>ecause,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  we  already  had  subsidiza- 
tion to  a  certain  point. 

While  candidates  themselves  could  not  ex- 
ceed specified  limits,  nothing  would  prevent 
so-called  "public  Interest"  organizations  from 
using  their  own  money  to  promote  politi- 
cians of  their  choice.  Nor  could  a  wealthy 
offlceseeker  be  kept  from  promoting  himself 
before  he  officially  became  a  candidate. 

I  notice  that  the  chairman  is  making 
some  notes  from  time  to  time.  I  would 
like,  at  some  later  date,  to  be  Informed 
as  to  just  when  a  campaign  gets  started 
and  when  the  limit  of  overall  expendi- 
tures starts  applying. 

As  an  alternative  to  straight  federal  fi- 
nancing, I  think  we  should  adopt  an  Idea 
first  advocated  by  Presldont  Kennedy.  Its 
objective  is  to  stimulate  myriad  small  con- 
tributions, which  would  leave  candidates 
unobligated  to  a  few  big  donors.  Such  stimu- 
lus could  be  provided  by  allowing  taxpayers 
a.  50-percent  tax  credit  on  donations  up  to, 
say,  $300.  Thus,  if  a  man  earning  $10,000  and 
a  man  earning  $100,000  a  year  each  con- 
tributed $300,  the  two  of  them  would  be 
treated  equally — each  wot^d  receive  a  tax 
debate  of  $150.  | 

Well,  that  is  a  little  higher  than  I  feel 
they  should  go,  but  that  Is  moving  in  the 
right  direction,  anyway.  That  is  the  right 
plan.  And  I  understand  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin),  joined  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennesset  (Mr.  Baker), 
on  tomorrow  will  ofifer  an  amendment 
that  would  strike  title  I  and  substitute 
in  lieu  thereof  a  provision  enlarging  on 
the  amount  of  the  credit;  it  might  be 
this  very  same  figure — I  rather  believe 
it  is— of  $300. 

Simultaneously,  to  discourage  large  con- 
tributions, Ck}ngress  should  bar  a  candidate 
from  receiving  money  through  more  than 
one  conunlttee — 

I  think  that  is  certaiifly  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Instead  of  having  200  or 
300  committees,  just  have  1.  Just  have 
one,  whose  books  have  to  be  audited.  Just 
have  one  committee,  so  that  these  con- 
tributions cannot  be  split  up  and  lost 
sight  of,  and  come  within  the  gift  tax 
exemption.  I  think  that  is  fine,  to  have 
onl>-  one  committee. 

CTongress  should  bar  a  candidate  from  re- 
ceiving money  through  more  than  one  com- 
mittee and  prohibit  anyone  from  giving  a 
candidate  more  than  $30D — with  stiff  tax 
penalties  and  jail  terms  (or  those  caught 
cheating.  Candidacies  founded  upon  the 
spontaneous,  truly  voluntary  support  of 
many  small  contributors  \Vould  be  the  most 
likely  to  produce  the  best  political  repre- 
seiitation  for  all  the  pe<^l«. 

Item  No.  5,  suggested  by  Senator 
Williams: 

Enforce  the  campaign-funding  laics.  If 
properly  enforced,  existing  statutes  are,  by 
and  large,  adequate  to  deal  with  the  Individ- 
ual Instances  of  dishonesty  that  will  always 
be  with  us.  Thus,  no  new  laws  were  necessary 
during  the  past  two  years  to  successfuUy 
prosecute    former    Vice    President   Splro   T. 
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Agnew;  Sen.  Daniel  Brewster  of  Maryland: 
Representatives  Cornelius  Gallagher  of  New 
Jersey  and  John  Dowdy  of  Texas;  and  former 
Illinois  Governor  Otto  Kerner.  However,  too 
often  existing  laws  have  not  been  enforced. 
To  provide  for  enforcement  of  the  reforms 
that  inevitably  wUl  be  enacted.  Congress 
should  establish  a  federal-election  commis- 
sion composed  equally  of  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans. 

This  bill  does  provide  an  independent 
election  commission  made  up  pretty  well 
as  Senator  Williams  suggests. 

The  assurance  that  future  scandals  will 
not  be  covered  up,  no  matter  who  Is  in- 
volved, will  of  Itself  help  revive  public  con- 
fidence. 

Watergate  has  damaged  the  country,  and 
It  would   be   foolish   to  pretend   otherwise. 


And  beyond  Watergate  we  see  flaws,  inade- 
quacies and  multiplying  problems  In  many 
sectors  of  our  society.  But,  for  all  Its  defects, 
our  democracy  Is  still  worth  preserving  and 
Improving.  Thus,  It  Is  vital  that  the  Con- 
gress begin  now  to  cleanse  our  politics  and 
thereby  to  revitalize  our  faith  In  the  demo- 
cratic process.  If  the  men  presently  In  Con- 
gress do  not  act  convincingly  and  effectively 
In  the  coming  months,  then  at  the  polls  next 
November  all  of  us  can  exercise  the  old- 
fashioned  American  recourse  of  replacing 
them  with  men  who  wlU. 

These  are  five  excellent  suggestions 
made  by  former  Senator  John  J.  Wil- 
liams, of  Delaware,  who  served  with  dls- 
tinuction  in  this  body  for  24  years,  and 
who  became  known  as  the  conscience 
of  the  Senate. 


Of  these  five  suggestions,  not  a  single 
one  of  them  calls  for  public  financing  of 
elections  in  the  manner  provided  by  this 
bill.  He  does  suggest  added  credit  to  be 
allowed  to  individual  taxpayers  for  their 
contributions,  and  he  does  advocate  re- 
quiring free  broadcasts  over  television 
and  radio  at  times. 

Mr.  President,  the  Rules  Committee 
has  provided  a  most  valuable  paper  in- 
dicating the  proposed  candidates'  ex- 
penditure limitations  based  on  the  U.S. 
population  figures  as  of  July  1.  1973. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


PROPOSED  CANDIDATE  EXPENDITURE  LIMITATIONS,  U.S.  POPUUMION  FIGURES  AS  OF  JULY  1.  1973 


Geographical  areas 


Voting  age  papu- 
lation (VAP)  (18  yrs 
and  ovsr) 


S  3044— lOe  per 

VAP  in  primary 

elections  > 


S.  3044-15*  per 
VAP  in  general  — 
elections 


B&ie  or  minimum  expenditures 


General  elections- Expenditures  by  National 
and  State  political  party  committees — 
2f  times  VAP  ot  geographic  area 


Primary 


General    National  committees 


State  committees 


United  States— Primary! . 

United  Staies— GeneraH. 

Alabama 

Alaslia -. 

Arizona _. 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado     

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii. 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska , 

Nevada _ 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma... 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah._ 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming - 

Outlying  areas: 

Puerto  Rico 

Guam --. 

Virgin  Islands 


143. 

141 

2 

V 

1, 

14 

! 


403.000 
656.000 
338.000 
200.000 
345.000 
374, 000 
143,000 
631.000 
101.000 
382, 000 
529.000 
427,000 
140.000 
549.000 
501,000 
568. COO 
530.000 
957, 000 
570,  000 
235.  000 
399,000 
689.000 
720. 000 
006,000 
922,  000 
575, 000 
453. 000 
251,000 
474, 000 
042.  000 
365, 000 
531.000 
030, 000 
691,  000 
665.  000 
541,  000 
421. 000 
175.  000 
832.  000 
532,  000 
240, 000 
677,  000 
775.  000 
454,000 
799.000 
785.  000 
715.000 
309, 000 
.  243,  000 
.  329, 000 
,  228,  000 
,  033, 000 
234, 000 

.651,000 
52, 000 

44,  000 


J14,3J0,  300 

NA 

233.800 

20,000 

134.  SCO 

137,  «00 

1,414.300 

163. 100 

210, 100 

38.200 

52,  gre 

542,700 
314.000 

54.900 

50,100 
756,800 
353.000 
195,700 
157.  000 
223,  500 
239, 900 

68,900 
272, 000 
400.600 
592, 200 
257,  500 
145,  300 
325, 100 

47, 400 
104.  200 

36,500 

53. 100 
503, 000 

69, 100 

1. 266.  500 

345. 100 

42. 100 
717,500 
183. 200 
153, 200 
824,  000 

67,  700 
177,  500 

45.400 
279,990 
778,  500 

71,  500 

30, 900 
324,  300 
232, 900 
122.800 
303,  300 

23,400 

165, 100 
5,200 
4,400 


NA  NA  NA 

$21,248  400 -   - 

350.700  .     

30,  000         $125. 000         J175, 000 

201.750  ..-  

206,100 - 

2.121,450 - 

244,650 

57',  300       m.m i75;6o6' 

79.350  125.000  175.000 

814,050  - - 

471,000     ■ 

82.350  125,000  175,000 

75.150         125.000         175.000 

1,135.200 --  

529,500 - 

293.550 

235.500 

335.250 - - 

359  850 

103!  350 " 125.660 ■ i75.C06 

408,000 --- 

500,900 

888,300 

386.250 - - 

217,950 

487,650 \^i-i,-r.K 

71,100         125,000         175.000 

156.300  --- - 

54,750  125,000  175,000 

79, 650  125. 000  175, 000 

754,500  - 

103.650  125.  GOO  175.000 

1,899,750 -- 

531, 150 - -.-.;;-„.„■ 

63,150  125.000  175.000 

1,076.250      - 

274.800 

229.800 - 

1.236.000         - 

101.  550  125, 000  175, 000 

266,250        - 

68. 100  125. 000  175.  000 

419,850 

1,167.750 \^L-i.i.W 

107  250  125,000  175,000 

46.  350  125, 000  175, 000 

486.450 

349,350 

184.200  125.000 

454  "SO  -  

35.'i00 '""   "  125.656  175.000 

7.800 i25,'o60 175.066" 

6,600  125.000  175.000 


r 


NA 

\2.  833, 120 

46.760 

4,000 

26.900 

27,480 

2S2. 860 

32,620 

42. 020 

7,640 

10.580 

108,540 

62,  £00 

10.980 

iao20 

151.360 

70. 600 

>^  39, 140 

^il.400 

«,700 

47.980 

13,780 

54,400 

80, 120 

118.440 

51.500 

29.060 

65. 020 

9.480 

20.840 

7.300 

10,620 

100,600 

13.820 

253,300 

70,820 

8.420 

143,  500 

36,640 

30,640 

164  800 

13.540 

35.500 

9,080 

55,980 

155.  700 

14,300 

6,180 

64.860 

46,580 

24.560 

60.660 

4,680 

33.020 
1.040 

880 


NA 

NA 

S16.  760 

4.000 
26.S00 
27.480 
282.  8£0 
32.620 
42.020 

7.640 
10.580 
108, 540 
=2.800 
10  980 
•0.020 
151,360 
70.600 
39,140 
31.400 
44.700 
47.980 
13.780 
54.400 
80  120 
118.440 
51.500 
29  060 
65.020 

9,4») 
20,840 

7.300 

10, 62n 

100,600 

13.820 

253.  300 

70.820 

8.420 
143,  500 
36.640 
30.640 
164.800 
13.540 
35.500 

9.080 

55.980 

155,700 

14.300 

6.180 
64.860 
46.580 
24,560 
60.660 

4  680 

33,  C20 

1,040 

880 


<  Presidential  primary  candidates  may  spend  in  any  State  twice  the  amount  a  candidate  for 
Senate  nomination  may  spend,  subject  to  a  national  limit  ot  VIO  times  total  VAP  m  connection  with 
a  campaign  for  presidential  nomination. 

'  VAP  for  the  primary  election  includes  all  geographical  area  populations  because  the  outlying 


areas  could  participate  in  the  presidential  nominating  process  to  the  extent  that  they  are  permitted 
to  send  delegates  to  the  national  nominating  conventions^ 

5  VAP  tor  the  general  el9Cti?n  includes  all  geographical  area  populations  except  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  and  tlw  Vir?in  lsl3iKls  bw:ause  their  residents  are  not  permitted  to  vote  in  the  presidential 
general  elections. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gressional Digest  of  February  1974  con- 
tains an  interesting  history  of  the  public 
financing  legislation,  beginning  on  page 
35.  The  foreword  points  out: 

viewed  by  some  Members  of  the  Congress 
as  the  most  complex  subject  which  the 
newly-convened  Second  Seealon  la  likely  to 
face  Is  that  of  how  T7.8.  election  campaigns 
are  financed.  One  aspect  of  the  subject  which 


will  receive  particular  attention  ia  whether, 
as  some  Senators  and  Representatives  have 
proposed,  some  system  should  be  adopted 
of  using  Federal  tax  revenues  to  provide 
significant  financing  to  campaigns  tat  Con- 
gress and  for  the  Presidency. 

.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  artivle.  begliming  on 
page  35  until  its  conclusion,  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcobo. 
as  follows: 

CONTBOVKRST     TS     CONGRESS     OV^     PaOPOSXD 

PKDDtAI.    CaMFMGK   FINANCING 

rOBXWOBS 

Viewed  by  some  Members  of  the  Congress  as 
the  meet  complex  subject  which  the  neirty- 
convened  Second  Session  Is  likely  to  face  Is 
that   of  how   UB.   election   campaigns   are 
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flnanoed.  On*  aqwet  of  tba  subject  wbieh 
wUl  t«Mlv«  partteular  attention  la  whetber, 
■s  some  Beneton  end  BepraaentatlTea  taeve 
propoeed.  eome  eyetem  atiould  be  edopted 
ot  uiing  Federal  tez  tevenuea  to  provide 
slgnlflcant  flnennlng  to  campelgns  for  Con- 
greae  and  for  tbe  Fmldeney. 

Oyer  tbe  years  slnoe  1910  (see  page  36), 
Congress  bas  enacted  a  number  of  lavs 
seeking  to  regulate  campaign  financing.  Tbe 
93nd  Oongrees  took  several  far-reacblng  ac- 
tions io  tbls  regard,  psssing  In  1971  tbe  so- 
caUed  "tax  cbeckoff"  plan  of  presidential 
campaign  flnanrtng  and — effective  In  1973 — a 
oomprebenUve  "FMeral  Sections  Campaign 
Act"  (see  page  ST)  requiring,  among  otber 
tblngs.  detailed  dlsdoanre  of  botb  contrlbu- 
tlona  to  and  ejqMndltures  by  candidates  for 
VMaral  o0ce. 

Notwithstanding  tbese  developments,  ef- 
forts bave  been  mounted  In  tbe  present  BSrd 
Congress  to  legtdate  furtber  In  the  area  of 
campaign  financing.  As  will  be  seen  In  tbe 
artlele  on  page  40.  pending  before  botb  House 
and  Senate  are  a  number  of  bills  touching 
upon  diverse  areas  of  campaign  reform,  with 
a  majority  concerned  In  some  degree  at  least 
with  the  qtiestlon  of  campaign  financing. 

Although  some  Members  express  the  view 
that  the  detailed  statutes  enacted  within 
the  past  few  years  wHl,  if  properly  enforced, 
adequately  serve  to  prevent  major  campaign 
financing  abuses,  majorities  In  both  House 
and  Senate  have  Indicated  a  willingness  to 
consider  further  the  subject  of  general  cam- 
paign financing  reform. 

Sharp  controversy  has  arisen,  however, 
over  the  question  of  public  financing  of  po- 
litical campaigns.  Tbe  present  tax  check-off 
system  which  makes  funds  available  to  the 
major  parties'  presidential  candidates  for 
their  general  election  campaigns  was.  prior 
to  Its  1971  passage,  debated  and  rejected  on 
several  occasions  since  first  being  proposed  in 
the  mld-igeo's.  In  the  First  Session  of  the 
present  93rd  Congress,  although  hearings 
touching  upon  public  campaign  financing 
were  held  in  both  houses  (see  page  41),  the 
one  concerted  effort  to  secure  adoption  of  a 
public  campalen  financing  law  died  in  the 
face  of  a  Senate  filibuster  by  opponents  of 
such  financing. 

Proponents  of  public  financing  cite  the 
heavy  increase  In  campaign  costs  In  recent 
years,  a  development  attributed  In  part 
to  Inflation  but.  In  miicb  greater  measure, 
to  the  mounting  use  of  expensive  mass  me- 
dia, partlciilarly  television,  in  campaigns 
conducted  in  even  the  smallest  constituen- 
cies. Reliance  on  private  financing.  It  Is 
argued  makes  recipient  candidates  less  than 
wholly  independent  on  legislative  questions 
affecting  Individuals  and  Interests  contrib- 
uting substantial  funds.  It  is  further  argued 
that  lack  of  access  to  the  financing  required 
■»  today  to  run  for  public  office  Impairs  the 
democratic  process  by  foreclosing  such  op- 
portunity to  many  worthy  candidates  who 
lack  the  financing  reqiUred  to  mount  a  cam- 
paign. 

Opponents,  on  the  otber  hand,  have  char- 
acterized the  effort  to  secure  campaign  fl- 
naziclng  from  tax  revenues  a  "Treasury  raid," 
unnecessary  in  an  open  and  affluent  society. 
The  fear  U  frequently  voiced  that  public  fi- 
nancing would  place  the  allocation  of  cam- 
paign funds  to  aU  parties  In  the  bands  of  the 
one  Incumbent  national  party — an  arrange- 
ment potentially  perilous  to  tbe  free  c^>era- 
tlon  of  the  American  party  sjrstem. 

In  tbe  coming  months  further  considera- 
tion and  debate  on  the  suhject  have  been 
promised  by  tbe  leadership  of  both  houses  of 
Congress,  with  omnibus  measures  including 
both  general  reform  provisions  and  public 
financing  features  expected  to  be  Included 
in  any  proposals  finally  presented  to  the  re- 
spective houses  for  a  vote.  How  they  will  fare 
in  the  political  climate  of  a  congressional 
election  year,  In  the  face  of  resumed  "Water- 


gate" hearings,  and  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
highly-charged  political  events  of  1973,  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

ExHiBrr  1  I 
Campaign  FxNAMciNa  Retobm 
(By  Senator  John  J.  Williams) 
It  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  we 
can  fully   assess   the   Impact  of   Watergate 
and  related  scandals  on  American  life.  In- 
deed, at  this  point  we  cannot  foresee  what 
more  may  yet  emerge  from  continuing  in- 
vestigations. But  from  the  squalid  evidence 
already  visible,  it  Is  clear  that  political  cor- 
ruption In  this  coimtry  is  not  Just  a  moral 
problem.  It  Is  one  that  imperils   the  very 
survival  of  our  democracy. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  magic  solution  to 
the  problem  of  corruption,  and  we  should  be 
.  wary  of  any  political  nostrum  that  purports 
to  offer  one.  But  the  recent  scandals  do 
illuminate  one  area  where  reforms  are  both 
essential  and  possible.  For  the  reprehensible, 
clandestine  political  acts  connected  with 
Watergate  were  financed  and  made  possible 
by  an  excess  of  campaign  donations,  many  of 
them  secretly  and  illicitly  obtained.  Bqually 
Important,  the  flow  of  massive  contrl'Dutions 
Into  both  parties  has  created  the  Impression 
among  mlUlona  of  Americans  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  can  be  bought. 
To  restore  public  confldence  In  the  integ- 
rity of  government,  we  need  to  end  the  de- 
pendency of  our  candidates  on  special-in- 
terest contributions.  This  we  can  do  to  a  sig- 
nificant extent  by  reducing  the  costs  and 
changing  the  methods  of  campaign  financing. 
I  believe  there  are  a  number  of  reasonable 
steps  that  can  be  taken  toward  this  goal. 

1.  Shorten  the  campaign.  Political  cam- 
paigns cost  so  much,  in  part,  because  they 
last  so  long.  The  custom  of  prolonged  cam- 
paigning originated  at  a  time  when  much  of 
the  country  was  sparsely  populated  and  a 
candidate  had  to  travel  by  train  or  even  on 
horseback  for  many  months  to  communicate 
with  the  electorate.  This  tr.-dltlon  has  "jeen 
made  obsolete  by  the  Jet  alrpi  ,ne,  television 
and  other  mass  media.  Yet  our  campaigns 
still  drag  on  needlessly,  oonsumlng  vast 
amounts  of  money  and  providing  endless 
repetition. 

I  recall  that  after  President  Elsenhower 
once  spoke  in  my  state  of  Delaware,  I  com- 
plimented him  on  his  speech.  "Well.  Sena- 
tor," he  replied,  "the  first  time  I  made  that 
speech,  I  thought  it  was  pretty  good.  The 
next  ten  times  I  made  it,  I  thought  It  was 
okay.  Now  I've  made  It  so  many  times  I  think 
it's  terrible." 

I  doubt  that  there  Is  a  politician  alive  who 
has  not  felt  that  way  or  who  could  not  tell 
the  people  all  he  knows  and  thinks  In  two 
or  three  months.  Thus,  I  brieve  that  Con- 
gress should  fix  a  uniform,  nationwide  date 
for  the  primaries  and  nominating  conven- 
tions affecting  all  federal  offices.  By  com- 
mencing the  primary  campaigns  in  early 
August,  and  the  general -election  campaigns 
in  early  October,  we  would  at  once  sharply 
lower  the  cost  of  politics.  At  the  same  time, 
we  would  improve  the  quaUty  of  political 
discourse  and  heighten  public  interest  in  it. 

2.  Grant  free  television  time  and  mailing 
rights.  Candidates  in  the  seven  Congressional 
districts  in  and  around  Detrtilt  usually  pay 
about  »2.000  for  one  minute  of  prime  network 
television  time.  With  costs  in  other  metro- 
politan areas — New  York,  Loe  Angeles,  Chi- 
cago, PhUadelphla — even  higher,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  candidates  for  federal  posts 
had  to  spend  $32  million  for  TV  and  (28 
million  for  radio  In  1973. 

In  urging  free  time  for  legitimate  candi- 
dates. It  Is  important  to  recognize  that  tele- 
vision and  radio  stations  exist  and  make 
handsome  profits  because  they  have  been 
given  public  property — namely,  transmis- 
sion channels,  of  which  there  are  a  limited 
number.  So  it  seems  to  me  only  fair  that  . 
the   stations   partially   repay    the   public   at 


election  time  by  providing  bona  fide  candi- 
dates with  the  means  of  free  commiuUcation 
of  their  pollUcal  views.  At  the  same  Ume 
the  present  law,  which  reqitfres  stations  to 
give  equal  time  to  anyone  claiming  to  be  a 
candidate,  whether  he  has  any  serious  cre- 
dentials or  not,  should  be  repealed. 

Congress  should  then  promulgate  criteria 
by  which  state-election  officials  can  certify 
bona  fide  condldates  for  national  office,  it 
should  also  stipulate  how  much  time  sta- 
tions must  allot  to  them.  This  free  access  to 
broadcast  media  would  greatly  dimimsh 
what  is  often  the  largest  Item  in  a  campalen 
budget.  * 

The  dependency  of  candidjttes  on  outside 
contributions  could  be  furtlter  lessened  by 
allowing  them  to  mall  one  or  two  political 
statements  to  all  voters  ftee  of  charge 
Presently  prevaUlng  printing  and  maiUng 
costs  make  such  mailings  prohibitive.  A  Sen- 
ate candidate  running  In  California  would 
most  likely  need  to  spend  at  least  H.l  mil- 
lion to  reach  every  registered  voter  in  the 
state.  In  Ohio,  the  total  would  be  more  than 
$5(X),000;  In  New  Jersey,  $400J(X)0;  in  OeorRla 
$25a,000. 

Incumbent  Congressmen  and  Senators  are 
already  permitted  to  make  mass  mailings  of 
"non-political"  material  that  promotes  their 
re-election  efforts.  By  giving  Challengers  lim- 
ited mailing  privileges,  we  Would  level  the 
political  scales  now  tipped  la  favor  of  those 
in  office.  In  Great  Britain,  the  practice  of 
awarding  candidates  mailing  privileges — and 
free  television  time — has  proved  both  work- 
able and  effective. 

3.  Get  Big  Business  and  Biff  Labor  out  of 
political  bankrolling.  The  law  has  long  rec- 
ognized, in  theory  at  least,  that  It  is  wrong 
to  allow  corporations  and  unions  to  try  to 
buy  votes  through  political  donations.  As  far 
back  as  1907,  Congress  prohibited  business 
contributions  and  unsecured  loans  by  banks 
for  political  purposes,  a  baa  that  was  re- 
affirmed by  laws  enacted  in  1925  and  1971. 
Congress  applied  the  same  prohibition  to 
unions  in  1943  and  1947.  But  corporations 
and  unions — as  well  as  both  major  political 
parties — have  flouted  the  intent  of  these  pro- 
hibitions with  virtual  Impunity. 

As  of  last  E>ecember,  for  eajample,  at  least 
eight  executives  had  publicly  admitted  that 
their  corporations  made  illegal  contributions 
to  the  1972  Nixon  campaign.  But  Democrats 
as  well  as  Republicans  have  Shared  In  such 
political  largess.  Dairy  lobbyists  who  gave 
$100,000  to  the  Republicans  In  1969  also 
passed  out  hefty  contrlbutione  to  prominent 
Democrats  in  a  position  to  influence  Con- 
gressional legislation  affecting  dairy  mterests. 

As  for  the  unions,  many,  by  a  variety  of 
measures,  extract  "voluntary  contributions" 
from  their  members.  These  Qxed  "contribu- 
tions," regularly  deducted  from  each  mem- 
ber's paycheck  along  with  his  dues,  go  Into 
political  funds  controlled  by  union  bosses. 
lu  the  1968  and  1972  elections,  millions  of 
rank-and-fllers  disagreed  with  the  political 
candidates  subsidized  by  thrtr  dollars.  But 
they  had  no  voice  in  the  matter.  Unions  fur- 
ther aid  favored  candidates  by  financing 
"political  education"  and  "voter  registration" 
drives.  Although  nonpartisan  in  name,  such 
campaigns  are  actuaUy  ultra-partisan  be- 
cause they  are  conducted  only  in  those  areas 
and  among  those  voters  known  to  favor  the 
union  leaders'  candidates.  Atlthor  Theodore 
H.  White  notes  that  in  1968  unions  regis- 
tered 4.6  million  voters,  distributed  115  mil- 
lion political  leaflets,  supplied  72,225  house- 
to-house  canvassers,  and  on  Election  Day 
deployed  94,600  volunteers  fof  political  pur- 
poses. 

To  be  sure  political  actltlty — Including 
genuinely  voluntary  contributions — should 
be  encouraged  among  all  cltUens.  But  Con- 
gress should  enact  stringent  new  laws  which 
effectively  bar  corporate  and  union  contri- 
butions in  any  form. 
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4.  Make  am^ll  contributors  the  backbone 
of  political  financing.  While  reducing  the 
costs  of  campaigns,  we  should  endeavor  to 
spread  the  legitimate  costs  that  do  remain 
among  as  many  citizens  as  possible.  TihA- 
nlcally.  present  law  makes  It  Illegal  for  any- 
one to  give  a  candidate  more  than  tSOOO. 
However,  a  donor  may  contribute  to  un- 
limited numbers  of  local  committees  estab- 
lished solely  to  funnel  money  to  a  candidate. 
Thus,  big  contributors  continue  to  supply 
a  disproportionate  share  of  campaign  funds. 
Recognizing  that  candidates  should  not 
become  beholden  to  a  comparatively  few 
large  donors,  Congress  is  currently  consider- 
ing a  proposal  to  have  the  federal  govern- 
ment finance  campaigns  for  national  office. 
Worthy  as  the  aims  of  this  proposal  are,  I 
think  such  a  plan  is  both  undesirable  and 
impractical.  For  one  thing,  federal  financing 
would  make  political  parties  vmresponslve 
to  the  people.  Guaranteed  millions  of  dollars 
from  the  public  treasury,  a  party  would  pur- 
sue extremist  or  outworn  ahns  year  after 
year  simply  because  It  would  not  have  to  go 
to  tbe  people  for  flnanclal  support.  In  areas 
that  are  predominantly  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican, candidates  of  the  less-favored 
party  would  receive  tax  funds  vastly  dispro- 
portionate to  their  popular  support. 

The  federal-financing  proposal  also  seeks 
to  impose  a  ceiling  on  overall  campaign  ex- 
penditures by  limiting  the  amount  a  candi- 
date may  spend  and  by  restricting  individual 
donations  to  SIOO.  In  reality,  this  subsidy 
scheme  could  easily  lead  to  even  costlier 
campaigns,  with  the  federal  treasury  simply 
adding  on  another  layer  of  money.  While 
candidates  themselves  could  not  exceed 
specified  limits,  nothing  would  prevent  so- 
called  "public  interest"  organizations  from 
using  their  own  money  to  promote  politicians 
of  their  choice.  Nor  could  a  wealthy  office- 
seeker  be  kept  from  promoting  himself  be- 
fore he  officially  became  a  candidate. 

As  an  alternative  to  straight  federal  fi- 
nancing, I  think  we  should  adopt  an  Idea 
first  advocated  by  President  Kennedy.  Its 
objective  is  to  stimulate  myriad  small  con- 
tributions, which  would  leave  candidates 
unobligated  to  a  few  big  donors.  Such  stimu- 
lus could  be  provided  by  allowing  taxpayers  a 
50-percent  tax  credit  on  donations  up  to, 
say,  9300.  Thus,  If  a  man  earning  $10,000  and 
a  man  earning  $100,(X)0  a  year  each  con- 
tributed »300,  the  two  of  them  would  be 
treated  equally — each  would  receive  a  tax 
rebate  of  $150. 

Simultaneously,  to  discourage  large  contri- 
butions, Congress  should  bar  a  candidate 
from  receiving  money  through  more  than 
one  committee  and  prohibit  anyone  from 
glvmg  a  candidate  more  than  $3000 — with 
stiff  tax  penalties  and  Jail  terms  for  those 
caught  cheating.  Candidacies  founded  upon 
the  spontaneous,  truly  voluntary  support  of 
many  small  contributors  would  be  the  most 
likely  to  produce  the  best  political  repre- 
sentation for  all  tbe  people. 

5.  Enforce  the  campaign- funding  laws.  If 
properly  enforced,  existing  statutes  are,  by 
and  large,  adequate  to  deal  with  the  Individ- 
ual instances  of  dishonesty  that  will  always 
be  with  us.  Thus,  no  new  laws  were  necessary 
during  the  past  two  years  to  successfully 
prosecute  former  Vice  President  Spiro  T. 
Agnew;  Sen.  Daniel  Brewster  of  Maryland; 
Representatives  Cornelius  Gallagher  of  New 
Jersey  and  John  Dowdy  of  Texas;  and  former 
Illinois  Governor  Otto  Kerner.  However,  too 
often  existing  laws  have  not  been  enforced. 
To  provide  for  enforcement  of  the  reforms 
that  inevitably  wUl  be  enacted.  Congress 
should  establish  a  federal -election  commis- 
sion composed  equally  of  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans. The  assurance  that  future  scan- 
dals will  not  be  covered  up,  no  matter  who 
is  Involved,  will  of  itself  help  revive  public 
confidence. 

Watxbgatx  has  damaged  the  country,  and 
It  would  be  foolish  to  pretend  otherwlee.  And 


beyond  Watergate  we  see  fiaws.  Inadequacies 
and  multiplying  problems  In  many  sectors 
of  our  society.  But.  for  all  its  defects,  our 
democracy  is  still  worth  preserving  and  im- 
proving. Thus,  it  is  vital  that  the  Congress 
begin  now  to  cleanse  our  poUtlcs  and  thereby 
to  revitalize  our  faith  In  the  democratic 
process.  If  the  men  presently  in  Congress 
do  not  act  convincingly  and  effectively  In 
the  coming  months,  then  at  the  polls  next 
November  all  of  us  can  exercise  the  old- 
fashioned  American  recourse  of  replacing 
them  with  men  who  will. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  recapitu- 
lating the  action  tbat  has  been  taken 
on  some  of  the  amendments  which  have 
been  acted  on  here  in  the  Senate,  the 
first  amendment  that  was  offered  was  an 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  would  have  stricken  title  I  of 
the  bill.  The  bill  contained  at  that  time, 
I  believe,  five  titles,  one  of  the  titles  being 
the  public  financing  title.  The  first 
amendment  that  was  offered  sought  to 
strike  that  whole  title  from  the  bill. 

However,  it  was  defeated.  The  theory 
of  the  amendment  was  that  the  proper 
approach  to  campsiign  financing  and  the 
limitation  on  campaign  financing  should 
be  to  deduct  the  overall  amount  of  the 
permissible  campaign  expenditures  and 
to  limit  the  amoxmt  of  campaign  con- 
tributions. 

Strict  regulation  of  Federal  elections 
in  the  private  sector  has  not  been  tried 
as  completely  and  as  fully  as  should  be 
the  case,  because  present  law  is  com- 
pletely inadequate  in  this  area. 

In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  place  any 
limitation  on  contributions,  the  thought 
being,  I  assume,  that  full  disclosure  of 
all  contributions  would  be  regulation 
enough.  But  this  has  not  been  the  case, 
nor  were  campaign  expenditures  proper- 
ly regulated.  I  believe,  under  present  law, 
as  to  media  advertising  only,  that  is,  ra- 
dio, television,  newspaper,  and  I  beheve 
billboards,  the  expenditures  in  that  area 
are  limited,  the  overall  limit  being  10 
cents  per  person  of  voting  age  in  the  po- 
litical subdivision  from  which  the  candi- 
date runs. 

And  not  more  than  60  percent  to  go  to 
radio  smd  television  smd  the  balance  to 
other  forms  of  media  advertising.  But 
no  limitation  whatsoever  was  placed  on 
the  large  number  of  other  forms  of  ex- 
penditures, and  no  limitation  was  placed 
on  the  amoimt  that  could  be  spent  for  a 
campaign  manager,  so  to  speak,  and  no 
limitation  was  placed  on  the  amount  of 
expenditures  for  mass  mailing  literature, 
or  for  the  printing  and  distribution  of 
brochures  sind  cards. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  trying  to  make 
my  own  plans.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  if 
he  plans  to  have  a  vote  today? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  respond  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  by  sashing 
that  I  would  like  to  see  the  amendment 
carried  over  until  tomorrow  and,  at  such 
time  as  we  could  reach  an  agreement  to 
that  effect,  I  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
Senate  recess  for  the  day.  But  I  feel  that 
this  amendment  should  go  over  imtll  to- 
morrow rather  than  to  be  voted  on,  espe- 
cially since  we  do  not  appear  to  have  a 
quorum  of  Senators  present  on  tbe  floor. 


and  Senators  are  refraining  from  asking 
for  quorum  calls  hoping  that  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  might  come  in,  so  that 
we  could  discuss  the  matter.  But  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  not  insisting  on 
a  vote.  If  an  agreement  could  be  reached 
that  we  vote  at  a  given  time  tomorrow, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  would  be  glad 
to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Then  the  chances 
are  that  there  vill  be  no  vote  today? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  believe  we  need  to  vote 
on  this  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  very  much. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  was  discussing  the 
inadequacies  of  present  law  regarding 
campsagn  expenditures  and  he  pointed 
out  that  there  is  no  limitation,  as  he  re- 
calls, in  areas  other  than  media  advertis- 
ing, that  limitation  being  10  cents  per 
person  of  voting  age,  I  believe,  with  not 
more  than  60  percent  of  it  going  to  the 
media  and  40  percent  to  other  forms  of 
expenditures.  But  he  pointed  out  that 
this  leaves  so  many  other  areas  for  ex- 
penditure that  are  not  limited,  as  in  all 
traveling  expense,  all  lodging  expense,  all 
overhead,  all  pajTolls,  all  printing,  all 
stationery,  all  telephones,  all  automobile 
expense — ^no  limitation  at  all  on  any  of 
that.  So  there  should  be  a  limit  on  that. 
I  am  glad  that  the  present  bill  does  in- 
crease this  overall  amount  to — I  say  in- 
crease it — I  am  not  glad  about  the  in- 
crease, but  I  am  glad  they  made  it  apply 
to  all  forms  of  advertising.  I  would  prefer 
to  have  the  10  cents  per  person  of  voting 
age,  but  the  Rules  Committee  has  raised 
it  up  to  15  cents  per  person  of  voting  age 
in  a  general  election  and  10  cents  in  the 
primary.  This  Senate  bill  adds  the  pri- 
maries, the  House  and  Senate  primaries. 
They  were  not  covered  in  the  original 
rider  that  was  offered  here  last  year  and 
that  failed  of  passage. 

So  the  present  law  is  inadequate;  and 
the  Senate  last  year,  realizing  that  fact, 
passed  a  bill  on  July  30.  1973,  by  a  vote 
of  82  to  8  and  sent  it  to  the  House,  where 
it  still  reposes.  That  bill  did  limit  cam- 
paign contributions  to  $3,000.   It  pro- 
vided that  no  cash  contributions  in  ex- 
cess of  $50  could  be  made.  A  separate 
election  commission  was  set  up.  All  these 
were  constructive  proposals;  and  in  time, 
I  daresay,  the  House  will  act  on  this 
measure  and  send  it  back  to  the  Senate. 
The  significant  feature  of  S.  372  was 
that  it  provided  for  financing  Federal 
elections  in  the  private  sector.  No  men- 
tion was  made  of  public  financing  what- 
soever. No  extension  of  what  we  akeady 
have  was  provided  for.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Senate,  while  this  was  still 
under  consideration  in  the  Senate,  de- 
feated a  public  financing  amendment  by 
a  vote.  I  believe,  of  52  to  40.  It  defeated 
the  Scott-Kennedy  amendment  at  that 
time,  because  it  proposed  Federal  financ- 
ing. That  was  turned  down;  and  a  pure 
bill — that  is,  a  bill  not  infected  with  the 
public  financing  feature— went  over  to 
the  House. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  whole  theory 
has  been  changed.  No  longer,  apparently, 
do  some  Senators  want  to  keep  flnancing 
all  campaigns  in  the  private  sector.  They 
want  to  add  public  financing.  They  want 
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to  turn  this  bill  for  Federal  campaign 
financing  over  to  the  public  Treasury. 
Iliat  la  their  answer  to  the  lessons,  If  any, 
of  Watergate. 

Reform  the  procedure?  Greatly  re- 
strict contrlbuticns  and  expenditures? 
Provide  for  full  disclosure?  Is  that 
enough?  No.  You  have  to  hand  the  bill 
to  the  taxpayer.  You  have  to  let  the  tax- 
payer pick  up  the  bill.  If  that  is  the 
answer  to  Watergate,  if  that  Is  all  the 
Ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  the  Sen- 
ate has,  to  present  this  multihundred 
million  dollar  'olll  to  the  taxpayer,  we  do 
not  have  too  much  originality. 

When  the  Watergate  Committee  was 
set  up  some  15  months  ago  or  so,  the 
resolution  provided  that  the  committee 
would  investigate  these  various  happen- 
ings and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  as  to  what  changes  should  be 
made,  in  the  election  procedure.  Tliey  are 
going  to  come  out  with  a  report,  either 
this  month  or  next  month,  making  rec- 
ommendations. I  do  not  believe  anyone 
has  to  be  a  seer  or  a  soothsayer  to  pre- 
dict that  their  recommendations  are  not 
going  to  embody  any  public  financing 
proposals.  Why  do  I  say  that?  It  is  not 
that  I  am  a  memlier  of  the  committee. 
It  is  not  that  I  have  made  inquiry  as  to 
what  reccmunendations  they  are  going 
to  make.  All  one  need  do  is  to  check  the 
votes  of  the  Senators  on  the  Watergate 
Committee.  By  checking  the  votes 
closely,  or  just  casually,  one  will  find 
that  five  of  the  seven  members  do  not 
favor  public  flnarwang.  They  believe  that 
there  are  better  answers  to  our  problems, 
and  better  solutions,  than  just  present- 
ing a  great,  big,  fat  half -billion  dollar 
bill — and  by  "bill"  I  mean  statement  of 
account — to  the  taxpayers.  They  think 
there  are  better  solutions  than  that,  and 
I  agree  with  them.  They  are  .voting 
against  these  oubllc  financing  provisions, 
because  they  know  that  is  not  a  true  re- 
form. If  ;-cu  reform  something,  you  im- 
prove it,  you  change  it  for  the  better,  and 
you  do  not  just  give  up  and  say,  "Let  the 
taxpayer  p-y  the  bUl." 

I  note  that  pending  at  this  time  are 
amendments  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ehvih) 
and    the    distinguished    Senator    from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  to  knock  out  title 
I.  the  public  financing  feature,  and  to 
substitute  in  lieu  thereof  a  tax  credit 
provision  allowing  the  tsixpayer  a  credit 
om  his  political  contribution.  It  may  be 
asked.  Why  not  just  subsidize  the  elec- 
tion? This  would  give  the  taxpayer  the 
right  to  funnel  his  own  funds  to  such 
candidate  as  he  sees  fit.  The  plan  em- 
braced in  this  biU,  S.  3044,  requires  the 
taxpayer  to  pay  for  the  campaigns  of 
candidates  with  whose  vlev;s  and  with 
whose  philosophy  he  is  In  entire  dis- 
agreement. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  AUiEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  24th  amendment 
prohibits  the  imposition  of  a  poll  tax  or 
the  payment  of  any  other  tax  as  a  quali- 
fication for  voting.  I  wonder  what  the 
Senator  misht  think  of  perhaps  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  and  applying  the 


user  theory  here,  to  the  extent  that  every 
voter  pays  a  fee  and  that  fee  is  used  to 
provide  the  fund  for  public  funding  of  the 
campaign.  In  that  way  the  people  who 
do  not  choose  to  vote  or  participate  will 
not  get  soaked  for  the  expense  of  the 
campaign. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  Is  stx  Interesting  pro- 
posal, but  I  do  not  think  I  would  submit 
such  a  proposal  or  be  in  favor  ol  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  doubt  that  I  would 
either,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  would  be 
a  fair  way,  rather  than  to  take  money 
from  the  general  revenues  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  may  be.  but  it  does  not 
offer  too  much  appeal  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  when  lie  completes  his 
thoughts? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  wiD  take  quite  a 
while. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WIU  the  Senator 
yield  now? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majoritc^  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Alabama 
does  not  desire  to  vote  on  his  amend- 
ment tonight. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  the  request  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama ;  that  it  be 
voted  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Wottld  the  Senator 
care  to  suggest  a  time? 

Mr.  ALIjEN.  I  h-Kve  no  suggestion  at 
all;  any  time  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  would  suggest. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  abcut  12:30 
p.m.  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That^fT^ll  right,  or  an 
earlier  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  about  12  o'clock 
noon? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  suits  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will  come  in  £.t 
II  a.m.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator,  in  view 
of  the  informal  agreement  just  made, 
would  consider  the  possibility  of  con- 
tinuing his  remarlcs  tomorrow  in  the  free 
period  left,  so  thnt  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth) 
could  offer  his  amendment  this  after- 
noon, on  which  amendment  there  is  a 
time  limitation  of  h^  hour. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  ob.iection.  I  won- 
der if  the  distinguished  najority  leader 
would  Incorporate  in  his  request  a  little 
time  for  further  discuasion  when  we 
might  possibly  have  a  greater  niunber  of 
Senators  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liament rj-  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIxD.  The  Senator  from 
Montuna  wishes  to  ask  the  Chair  what 
Senators  have  been  recogni'^ed  under  spe- 
cial orders  for  tomorrow,  if  any. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  There 
are  no  special  orders  for  the  recognition 
of  Senators  tomorrow. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
adjourns  tonight,  it  stand  In  adjourn- 
ment until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
ur.animous  consent  that  Inhere  be  a  brief 
period  tomorrow  for  the  conduct  of 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  with  a  time  limitntlon  of  3  min- 
utes attached  thereto. 

Th3  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  DIVISION  OF  TIME  AND 
VOTE  ON  ALLEN  ATI^iroMENT  NO. 

1059  ; 

Mr.  MAJSTSFIELD.  Mr.  ?rerident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  'the  remainder 
of  the  time  on  the  Allen  amendment  be 
equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alat>ama  who  now 
has  the  floor,  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment (Mr.  Allek),  and  the  mansiger  of 
the  bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon). 

The  PRESIDING  OPFIceR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  tlie  vote 
on  the  Allen  amendment  occur  at  the 
hour  of  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  A^.NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  for  the 
agreement  which  has  beeu  reached. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  cloture  motion  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  presented  under 
rule  XXn,  the  Chair,  without  objecticwi, 
directs  the  clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
cloture  motion,  as  follows  i 

CLOTtmC    MOTION 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provi=!lons  of  Bule  XXII  of  the 
Stand'.nsr  Rules  cf  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debata  upon  the  pend- 
ing bUl  S.  3044,  a  bill  to  aniend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
for  ptibllc  financing  of  primary  and  general 
election  campalgcs  for  Federal  elective  office, 
and  to  amend  cartaln  other  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  financing'  aiidiconduct  cf  such 
campaigns.  | 

Mike    Mansfleld,   Warrert   G.   Magnuson, 

James  B.  Pearson,  Robert  Dole.  Hugh 

Scott,  Clalrbome  Pel!;  Prank  Church, 
Quentln   N.   Biirdlck,   ?fcrlow  W.   Cook, 

William    Proxmire,    Clifford    P.    Case. 

Henry  M.  Jackson,  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 

Kubert  H.  Humphrey,  Joseph  R.  Blden, 

Jr.,  1 

Ted   Stevens,   Stuart  Sjtmlngton,  Floyd 

K.    Haskell,    Birch    Bayh,    William    D. 

Hathaway,   Edmund   $.   Muskie,   Jcn- 

ninsrs  Randolph,  Dick  Clark,  Jacob  K. 

Javlts. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  th«  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  remarks  made  in  the  first 
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half  of  his  statement  about  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  I  appreciate  his  kindli- 
ness in  that  regard.  I  offer  no  thanks  for 
hiis  offering  the  cloture  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  v/as  not  caught  by 
surprise. 

FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
AMENDMENTS    OF    1974 

The  .Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971^  to  provide  for  public  financing  of 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
the  financing  and  conduct  of  such  cam- 
paigns. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  at 
this  time  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  AUen  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  before  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  Allen  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second.  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  again 
my  thanks  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  pending  the  arrival  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  May  I  first  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  if  in  his  unani- 
mous-consent request  he  asks  that  the 
pending  amendment  be  set  aside  90  that 
there  can  be  a  discussion  oJBfehe  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Delaware? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  did  not.  I  appreci- 
ate the  suggestion  of  the  Chair.  I  make 
that  suggestion  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  still  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
It  upon  myself,  with  the  approval  of  the 
acting  RepubUcan  leader,  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Roth  amendment 
be  laid  before  tlie  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

TITI*E   VI— MAILING    OF    CAMPAIGN 
MATERIAL 

DEFINrnOMS 

Sbc.  601.  For  the  purpose  of  thia  title — 
(1)  "candidate"  means  any  legally  quali- 
fied candidate  for  election  who  (A)  meets 
the  quallflcatlona  prescribed  by  the  applica- 
ble laws  to  hold  the  offlce  for  which  he  Is  a 
candidate,  and  (B)  Is  eligible  \mder  appUca- 
"ble  State  law  to  be  voted  for  by  the  electorate 
•directly  or  by  means  of  delegates  or  electors; 


(2)  "Federal  office"  means  the  offlce  cf 
Senator  or  Representative: 

(3)  "Representative"  means  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Resident 
Commtseloner  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Delegates  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands: 

(4)  'general  election"  means  any  regularly 
scheduled  or  special  election  held  for  the 
p-orpose  of  electing  a  candidate  to  Federal 
offlce;  and 

(5)  "State"  means  each  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

AUTHORIZATIOJI 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Each  candidate  for  election 
to  a  Federal  offlce  In  a  general  election  I3 
authorized  to  make  three  maUings  of  his 
campaign  material,  free  of  postage,  to  per- 
sons registered  to  vote — 

( 1 )  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  f-r  election 
as  Senator,  in  ths  State  In  which  he  seeks 
election;  and 

{2)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  election 
as  a  Representative,  in  the  district  in  which 
he  seeks  election. 

(b)  Campaign  material  of  such  a  candi- 
date may  be  mailed  free  of  postage  only  if 
the  material — 

(1)  Is  mailed  not  earlier  than  sixty  davs 
preceding  the  date  of  the  general  election  in 
which  the  candidate  seeks  election; 

(2)  bears  on  the  outside  In  the  upper 
right-hand  comer  the  words  "Campaign  Va- 
terlRl  •;  and 

(3)  sent  to  each  registered  voter  each 
mailing  does  not  exceed  sixteen  ounces. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  United  States  Postal  Service  an 
amount  equal  to  the  postage  that  would  have 
been  paid  on  the  campaign  material  mailed 
In  acoordanoe  with  this  section  If  this  section 
had  not  been  enacted.  In  determining  such 
amount,  the  campaign  material  shaU  be 
considered  matter  maUed  by  a  quaUfied  non- 
profit organization  under  section  4452 (b)  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  as  such  section 
existed  on  August  11,  1970. 

LIMITING  USE  OF  FRANKED   ILIAXL 

Sec.  603.  Section  3210(a)(5)(D)  of  title 
39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  cut  "or  general";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  Immedlatelr  after  "run- 
off)", the  following:  "and  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  Immediately  before  the 
date  of  any  general  election  (whether  regu- 
lar, special,  or  runoff)". 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  OTHKR  MAILINGS 

Sec,  604.  (a)  Except  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 603.  no  candidate  for  Federal  ofllc*  shall 
make  a  mass  maUlng  of  his  campaign  mate- 
rial less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
Immediately  bffcre  the  date  of  a  general 
election  (whether  regular,  special,  or  runoff) 
In  which  he  Is  a  candidate. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "mass 
mailing"  shell  mean  mall  matter  the  con- 
t-ent  of  which  Is  substantially  identical  but 
shall  not  apply  to  maUlngs — 

(1)  which  are  in  direct  response  to  In- 
quiries or  requests  from  the  persons  to  whom 
the  matter  Is  mailed;  or 

(2)  of  news  releases  to  the  communica- 
tions media. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  the 
time  consumed  thereby  being  charged  to 
either  side  on  the  Roth  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  KOLD  TEMPORARILY  AT 
THE  DESK  MESSAGE  ON  H.R. 
12627  AND  THE  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  imderstand  this 
unanimous-consent  request  has  been 
cleared  on  the  Republican  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  received  from  the  House, 
the  message  on  H.R.  12627  and  the  bill 
be  held  temporarily  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  would  he  amend  the 
request  so  as  not  to  charge  the  time  to 
either  the  proponents  or  opponents  of 
the  Roth  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  make  that  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidait,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  LAY  UNFINISHED  BUSI- 
NESS BEFORE  THE  SENATE  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
iwanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow 
the  unfinished  busfness  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with- 
out the  time  being  taken  out  of  anyone's 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CCHtfMITTEE 
ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  S.  3203  UN- 
TIL MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfsu*  on  S.  3203,  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  may  be  filed 
by  midnight  tonight. 
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The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  public  financing  of 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  financhig  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

Mr.  ROTH  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  on  the  Senator's 
•amendment  nm  from  the  time  of  the 
recognition  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yesis  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.'  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1121. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  already  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Ray  Jacobsen.  of 
my  staff,  be  permitted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  and 
votes  on  my  pending  amendment  and 
others.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day offering  the  first  in  a  series  of 
amendments  which  I  plan  to  offer  to  S. 
3044.  the  Federal  Elections  Campaign 
Act  Amendments  of  1974. 

Before  proceeding  to  explain  this 
amendment,  however,  I  am  compelled 
to  state  my  general  views  concerning 
campaign  reform  on  which  each  of  these 
amendments  are  built. 

Without  a  doubt,  there  must  be  a  re- 
form of  the  current  methods  of  conduct- 
ing and  financing  political  campaigns. 
These  campaigns  are  too  long,  they  are 
too  expensive,  they  force  a  potential  can- 
didate to  raise  large  amounts  of  money 
to  purchase  television  time,  make  mass 
mailings,  or  travel  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, his  State,  or  his  district. 

The  biU  now  under  consideration.  S. 
3044.  corrects  several  of  the  abuses  asso- 
ciated with  improper  campaign  activities. 
It  Umits  the  amount  of  money  which  any 
candidate  can  spend  on  behalf  of  his 
campaign.  It  limits  the  amount  of  funds 
whidi  any  particulur  person  can  con- 
tribute to  a  candidate's  campaign.  It  re- 
quires each  candidate  to  disclose  the 
identity  of  his  contributors  and  the 
amounts  received  by  each  donor.  More- 
over, an  independent  Federal  Election 
Commission  w\X\.  be  created  by  this  bill 
to  enforce  the  reporting  and  disclosure 
requirements  of  the  1971  Section  Act 
and  the  penalties  for  violating  these  pro- 
visions have  been  Increased. 

Yet,  in  addition  to  these  salutary  pro- 
visions, S.  3044  goes  one  step  further  by 


authorizing  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to 
pay  the  costs  of  all  future  campaigns 
for  Federal  o£Qce.  I  have  opposed  the 
concept  of  "public  financing"  because  I 
believe  that  it  makes  a  fundamental 
change  in  campaign  financing  which  di- 
minishes each  citizen's  role  in  the  politi- 
cal process. 

As  an  alternative  to  "public  financing," 
I  have  introduced  le^slation  to  allow 
each  taxpayer  to  take  a  50  percent  tax 
credit  for  a  politictd  contribution  of  $150 
by  a  single  taxpayer  or  $300  on  a  joint 
return. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  public 
financing  would  cost  $200  million  in  a 
Presidential  election  year  wlille  the 
Treasury  Department  says  my  tax  credit 
approach  will  cost  only  $152  million. 
Tlirough  a  combination  of  my  proposal 
and  the  present  dollar  checkoff,  it  is  my 
estimate  that  over  $200  million  will  be 
available  for  the  financing  of  all  Federal 
elections  in  1976. 

I  Intend  to  present  tliis  proposal  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  when  the 
Committee  considers  each  of  the  tax- 
related  provisions  of  S.  3044. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
"public  financing"  provisions  of  S.  3044, 
in  reality,  place  more,  rather  than  less, 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  money  in  political 
cEunpaigns. 

In  addition,  these  provisions  may  tend 
to  separate  the  candidate  from  his  con- 
stituency. For,  once  a  candidate  learns 
that  he  can  tap  the  Federal  Treasury 
for  his  campaign  funds,  he  will  no  longer 
be  encouraged  to  seek  the  maximum 
amount  of  personal  contact  with  pro- 
spective voters. 

Instead  of  carrying  his  campaign  to  the 
people  through  persomal  appearances 
or  on  television  debates,  a  candidate  will 
be  encouraged  to  allow  an  elite  group 
of  specialists — such  as  "campaign  con- 
sultants"— to  manage  his  campaign  by 
"packaging"  the  candkiate  tlirough  use 
of  the  latest  Madison  Avenue  techniques. 

In  the  future,  slick,  weU-rehearsed 
"spot"  announcements  will  become  even 
more  prevalent  once  "pubUc  financing" 
becomes,  law. 

In  order  to  give  each  citizen  the  knowl- 
edge which  is  a  prerequisite  to  an  in- 
formed exercise  of  the  right  to  vote,  I  am 
offering  two  ajnendments  to  the  Federal 
Election  Csunpaign  Act. 

One  amendment  will  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1134  to  direct  the 
Federal  Communlcatiohs  Commission  to 
develop  regulations  to  require  television 
licensees  to  grant  free  air  time,  on  an 
equitable  basis,  to  cancfidates  for  Federal 
office.  This  will  help  equalize  campaign 
resources. 

The  second  amendment — and  the  one 
which  I  am  today  submitting  for  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration — will  permit  all  can- 
didates for  congressional  office,  whether 
Incumbents  or  challengers,  to  mall,  at 
Government  expense,  three  mass  mail- 
ings of  their  campaign  material  to  their 
potential  constituents  in  the  60  days 
prior  to  a  general  election. 

In  exchange  for  the  authorization  to 
make  three  mass  mailings  during  the 
final  60  days  of  the  campaign  period,  all 
congressional  candidates  will  be  pro- 
hibited from  making  any  mass  mailings 


of  their  campaign  llteriiture  within  the 
120  days  immediately  preceding  a  gen- 
eral election  day.  This  provision  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  S.  343,  tlie  bill  presented 
by  Senator  Btkd  of  West  Virginia  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  June  which 
would  shorten  the  campaign  period  to 
approximately  8  weeks. 

Included  in  my  amenctnent  is  a  change 
in  the  laws  governing  the  use  of  the 
franking  privilege  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress. At  present,  no  Member  of  Congress 
can  make  a  mass  mailing  to  his  constitu- 
ents during  the  28  days  prior  to  a  general 
election  in  which  he  is  a  candidate.  My 
amendment  lengthens  this  time  period  to 
120  days  in  order  to  place  both  an  in- 
cumbent and  a  challenger  on  equal  terms. 

As  used  in  my  amendment,  the  term 
"mass  mailings"  includes  Uteratiu«,  such 
as  newsletters,  wliich  are  substantially 
identical  in  appearance  or  content.  It  ex- 
cludes mailings  which  are  in  response  to 
persons  who  have  written  to  the  candi- 
date during  the  campaifn  period.  In  ad- 
dition the  term  does  not  include  news 
releases  sent  by  the  candidate  to  the 
members  of  the  press. 

Mr.  President,  by  giving  each  candi- 
date the  opportunity  to  mail,  without 
postage,  these  mass  mailings  to  potential 
voters,  each  candidate  will  be  encouraged 
to  present  his  or  her  views  to  those  whom 
they  seek  to  represent  without  incurring 
the  large  postage  costs  Which  are  associ- 
ated with  large-scale  m^llngs.  By  adopt- 
ing this  amendment,  I  believe  tiie  Senate 
will  have  made  a  substantial  contribution 
toward  reforming  our  pifesent  methods  of 
campaigning  for  Federal  office.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  recognize 
the  objective  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. It  is  an  excellent  objective.  I  recog- 
nize also  his  thinking  here,  that  it  would 
eliminate  abuses,  whUe  I  feel  compelled 
to  oppose  it.  However,  I  believe  the  prin- 
cipal cost  of  three  mass  mailings  of  tiiis 
sort  to  every  registered  voter  would  be 
substantial  &nA  should  not  be  paid  for 
by  the  Public  Treasury.  It  actuaUy  could 
amount  to  more  than  the  present  10 -cent 
allowance  in  a  primary  or  a  15-cent  al- 
lowance in  a  general  election.  We  are 
just  checking  now  with  the  Post  Office 
for  the  actual  figures  as  to  what  it  would 
cost.  I  think  these  are  expenses  that 
should  be  properly  borne  by  the  candi- 
dates and  committees.  And  the  way  to 
handle  it  is  to  make  sure  that  the  frank 
is  not  abused.  And  this  we  have  done  by 
stretcliing  out  the  present  30-day  pro- 
liibition  to  make  it  60  days.  Those  are  my 
reasons  for  objecting  to  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

For  that  reason,  and  recognizing  the 
objective  and  the  merits  of  the  Senator's 
arguments,  I  feel  compelled  to  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  make  two  or  three  observations  with 
respect  to  my  amendment. 

As  I  stated,  what  I  would  like  to  see 
done  is  a  deemphasis  of  money  in  the 
campaign  rather  than  an  emphasis  on 
fimds. 

Of  course.  I  feel  that  is  the  basic 
thrust  and  one  of  the  basic  criticisms 
that  can  he  made  about  public  financing 
and  that  what  we  are  really  saying  is 
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that  pubhc  funds  should  continue  to  be 
a  major  factor  in  the  conduct  of  the 
campaign  of  any  candidate. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  through  the 
series  of  amendments  I  am  offering  not 
only  with  respect  to  this  bill,  but  also  in 
legislation  which  I  have  introduced  in 
the  past  and  will  propose  in  the  Finance 
Committee  is  to  deemphasize  money  and 
the  use  of  funds. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  that  these  mass  mailings  would  go 
third  class  and  they  would  not  require, 
as  they  do  not  on  the  House  side,  the  cost 
of  addressing.  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
will  not  cost  some  money  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, because  it  will,  but  it  wiU  not 
involve  the  great  cost  that  is  envisioned. 

In  any  event,  it  provides  in  an  equi- 
table manner  for  a  fair  means  toward  all 
candidates,  whether  they  be  incumbents 
or  not,  to  communicate  with  their  voters 
in  such  a  way  as  to  help  deemphasize 
the  use  of  money  and  bring  back  the 
campaign  of  the  people  directly  to  the 
candidates  themselves. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  tliat  my  amendment  be 
modified  so  as  to  provide  for  two,  rather 
than  three,  mass  mailings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Delaware  send 
his  modification  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  be  not 
charged  to  anyone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  ascer- 
tained what  the  cost  of  third-class  post- 
age rates  would  be.  The  bulk  rate  is  32 
cents  a  pound.  Since  this  amendment,  as 
modified,  would  provide  for  the  sending 
of  up  to  2  pounds  to  each  registered 
voter,  or  64  cents,  which  would  actually 
be  more  than  six  times  the  sillowance  for 
primaries  or  four  times  the  allowance 
for  general  elections,  I  would  be  com- 
pelled more  strongly  than  I  had  believed 
to  oppose  the  amendment,  because  of  the 
cost  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
point  out  that  those  figures  are,  as  I 
understand  them,  what  the  post  office 
would  charge.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  what  the  post  office 
charges:  that  is  correct. 


Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  not  necessarily  ex- 
actly what  the  out-of-pocket  cost  to  the 
Government  would  be. 

Mr.  PELL.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  that,  but  knowing  Uncle  Sam's 
reputation,  I  cannot  beUeve  that  he 
would  charge  many  times  the  cost  of  de- 
livery. Perhaps  he  makes  a  little  profit. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remsiining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  3  minutes  plus. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  just  want  to  make  one 
further  observation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  are  willing  to  pay  unlimited  postage 
for  incumbents,  as  we  are — every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  as  well  eis  every  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  lias  no 
limit  on  the  number  of  mass  mailings  he 
is  permitted  to  make — this  proposal 
would  be  well  worth  the  cost  to  help  the 
election  process  as  well  as  to  deempha- 
size the  need  of  money.  I  agree  tliat  while 
it  would  involve  a  certain  amoimt  of 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government,  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  can  justify  it  for  our 
own  use  during  our  time  in  office,  it  is 
justifiable  as  well  during  the  campaign 
period. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  From  my  hasty  reading 
of  the  amendment  of  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from  Delaware,  I  take  it  that  it 
refers  to  mailings. 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  COTTON.  To  three  mailings? 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  ha  sympathy  with 
that,  the  purpose  of  the  amendment,  be- 
cause I  come  from  a  State  that  depends 
on  mailings,  since  we  have  no  television 
that  reaches  the  entire  State.  However, 
the  postage  is  now  10  cents,  and  if  I  were 
nmning  for  reelection — with  the  10-cent 
postage  rate,  and  depending  on  direct 
mail,  as  I  have  in  every  one  of  my  cam- 
paigns, I  would  find  some  way,  through 
my  own  organization,  to  distribute  from 
door  to  door  such  literatiu-e  and  cam- 
paign material  as  I  wanted  to  distribute, 
because  I  would  not  want  to  pay  10  cents 
postage  on  even  three  mailings. 

If  the  Senator  really  wants  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  and  limit  all  candidates 
to  the  same  policy,  to  only  three  pam- 
phlets or  three  letters  or  three  appeals, 
I  would  find  a  substitute  for  mail  distri- 
bution, because  with  a  10-cent  mailing 
rate  I  think  you  would  flnd  in  many 
States,  particularly  in  the  smaller  States, 
that  even  as  a  matter  of  just  saving  dol- 
lars and  cents,  the  candidates  would  be 
able  to  devise  and  find  some  other  way. 

I  know  that  the  night  before  elec- 
tion  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  for  5  more  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  object,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  it  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  COTTON.  As  I  was  saying,  I  re- 
member that  just  before  an  election  re- 
cently, I  think  it  was  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyr£)  who  was  running  that  year,  I 
had  a  very  beautiful  brochure  pushed 
under  the  front  door  of  my  residence. 
They  were  distributed  by  hand. 

That  is  my  inquiry. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Let  me  answer  the  Sen- 
ator quickly,  as  I  wish  to  yield,  if  I  may, 
the  remaining  time  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

As  I  mentioned  during  my  statement, 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  deemphasize 
funds.  I  have  a  series  of  amendments. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  provision,  even 
though  it  would  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  certain  amoimt  of  money,  affords 
all  candidates,  whether  officeholders  or 
not,  an  opportunity  to  communicate  di- 
rectly with  the  voters.  I  understand  there 
are  other  methods  to  communicate,  and 
they  still  might  use  those,  but  I  would 
hope  that  this  means  would  decrease  the 
demand  for  other  media. 

I  yield  whatever  time  I  have  remain- 
ing to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  tliank 
my  friend  from  Delaware  for  yielding  me 
this  time,  and  I  thanli  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  for  yielding  the  time  to 
my  friend  from  Delaware. 

I  do  believe  that  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant amoidment.  It  is  one  of  which 
I  am  very  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor. 
It  goes  to  the  heart  of  what  has  been 
one  of  my  great  concerns  over  this  legis- 
lation; namely,  the  fact  that  inciunbents 
have  undeniable  advantages,  the  advan- 
tages of  incimibency. 

I  feel  that  we  must  recognize  that  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  the  advantage 
of  Inciunbents  is  their  ability  to  com- 
municate with  their  constituents  at  pub- 
lic expense.  This  is  a  necessary  right  of 
communication.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that.  But  I  believe  we  should  also  recog- 
nize that  it  is  terribly  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  between  those  communications  that 
are,  you  might  say,  in  the  line  of  duty  as 
a  Senator  or  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  those  communica- 
tions that  undoubtedly  begin  poaching 
on  the  whole  campais^  process. 

So  I  see  In  this  amendment  two  ele- 
ments of  reform:  first,  drawing  a  dividing 
line  beyond  which  an  incumlient  Is  not 
allowed  to  mail,  on  a  basis  that  gives 
him  an  advantage  that  is  not  equally 
applicable  to  the  opponent,  so  that  It 
seems  to  me  that  equity,  it  seems  to  me 
that  considerations  of  trying  to  ^ve  a 
challenger  some  of  the  advantages  that 
accrue  to  incumbency,  it  seems  to  me  the 
kind  of  convenience  of  access  that  the 
maUs  apply,  which  is  not  necessarily 
possible  especiaUy  in  the  more  rural  areas 
to  people  to  volunteer — all  of  these  con- 
siderations taken  together  suggest  that 
the  amendment  is  necessary,  that  it  is 
an  amendment  that  will  spare  this  body 
a  great  deal  of  criticism,  and  that  it  Is 
an  tunendment  that  recognizes  there  are 
advantages  of  inciunbency  that  should 
be  neutralized  and  equalized. 
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I  want  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  for  offering  the 
amendment.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  vote  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league, Mr.  Pastors.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bmrw) .  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
thought  for  1  minute,  without  trying  to 
Impugn  the  motives  of  any  sponsor  of  an 
amendment,  that  those  sponsoring  these 
amendments  were  amenable  to  the  idea, 
the  philosophy,  and  the  ideology  of 
public  finsmclng.  I  would  be  more  re- 
luctant to  do  what  I  intend  to  do,  and 
that  is  to  move  that  this  amendment  be 
tabled. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  doing  here 
is  imposing  on  the  Postal  Service.  The 
Postal  Service  Is  more  or  less,  a  private 
institution  today.  Here  we  are,  bringing 
up  all  these  amendments  in  a  debate 
that  is  fast  becoming  a  charade  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  a  charade 
essentially  because  these  amendments 
are  bdng  sponsored  by  those  who  will 
vote  against  public  financing. 

Financing  is  the  name  of  the  game  in- 
sofar as  this  bill  is  concerned.  So  that 
when  the  iwoper  time  comes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  sun  going  to  move  that  this 
amendment  t)e  placed  on  the  table  be- 
cause I  am  afraid,  with  all  the  pressing 
problems  that  confront  the  people  of  this 
country  today,  here  we  are  in  the  Senate, 
with  the  price  of  meat  going  up.  with 
the  price  of  food  going  up,  and  we  are 
In  this  inflationary  spiral — ^why  only  to- 
day I  heard  from  my  own  Governor 
who  told  me  that  the  fuel  adjustment 
will  cost  the  consumers  of  Rhode  Island 
one-third  additionally  on  their  heating 
bills.  But  here  we  are,  fussing  aroimd 
whether  we  will  have  two  mails,  or  three 
malls,  on  a  bill  that  is  not  going  to  go 
anywhere  once  we  pass  it  in  the  Senate. 
I  think  we  can  use  ova  time  to  a  more 
advantageous  purpose.  After  all,  if  this 
Congress  is  against  public  financing,  let 
us  stand  up  and  vote  against  it :  If  we  are 
for  it,  then  let  us  vote  for  it.  But  we  are 
beginning  to  puncture  it  with  holes.  As 
the  days  go  by.  it  begins  to  look  more 
like  a  sieve. 

These  people  who  sit  up  in  the  gal- 
leries and  watch  us,  will  look  down  on 
this  very  austere  body  and  to  the  last 
breatti  of  their  survival,  they  will  say, 
"What  are  you  doing  down  there?  You 
are  acting  like  a  bunch  of  schoolboys." 
We  have  been  at  this  thing  for  2  weeks 
now  and  we  are  going  nowhere — and  we 
sure  going  nowhere  pretty  fast.  I  say,  if 
we  are  for  public  financing,  let  us  say  so. 
If  we  are  against  it,  then  let  us  say  so. 
Let  us  have  it  done  with,  regardless  of 
how  we  decide  it — it  makes  no  difference 
to  me.  But  we  get  up  here  and  say  we 
should  do  this,  and  Mum  we  should  do 
that,  and  then  we  should  do  the  other 
thing.  We  passed  a  similar  biU  a  short 
time  ago.  It  Is  lingering  and  languishing 
over  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
win  never  see  the  light  of  day.  Now  we 
come  along  with  this  one.  It  will  never 
see  the  Ught  of  day.  either. 


I  say,  we  have  got  tlie  no-fault  insur- 
ance bill  to  consider,  have  we  not?  I  say 
to  mv  good  friend,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson', 
that  this  is  a  bill  which  is  very  important 
to  the  people  of  this  country.  We  have  got 
a  lot  to  do  in  education.  There  are  many 
other  pressing  problems  that  will  come 
before  the  Senate. 

I  say.  let  us  begin  to  act  like  legisla- 
tors and  stop  kidding  ourselves,  because 
the  people  of  this  countrv  are  not  buying 
this  charade  for  one  moment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Has  not  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  just  m-de  a  very  fine  argu- 
ment for  drawing  the  bill  down  and  let 
us  proceed  to  other  matters  more 
important? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  want  to  draw 
down  the  big  issue,  which  is,  are  we  for  or 
not  for  public  financing?  Let  us  face  it. 
That  is  what  this  bill  is  intended  to  do. 
That  is  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BifiEN) .  All  time  has  now  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Serator  from  Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pas- 
tore  )  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment 
of    the    Senator    from    Delaware    (Mr. 

ROTH). 

Mr.  HRUSKA  and  Mr.  PASTORE 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BVRD  of  West  Vir- 
ginia .  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  EtviN) ,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pdxbricht).  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge), 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TuNNEY )  are  necessarifcr  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  'Mr.  HtroDLioSTON)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  HATraxD) , 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  fMr. 
Mathias)  are  necessarllv  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  ^Mr.  William  L.  Scoff)  Is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  is  absent 
due  to  Illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  55. 
nays  32.  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 55 

Aboxirezk 

Hathaway 

MtiBkle 

Eanlett 

Hoilingg 

Nelson 

bayh 

Hruska 

Nunn 

Bennett 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

BentEen 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Bible 

Jackson 

PeU 

Brooie 

Javits 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

Long 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

Cotton 

McCleilan 

Stevens 

Cranston 

McGee 

Symington 

Earleton 

McGovern 

Taft 

Eastiand 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Fcn^ 

Maizenbaum 

WiUiams 

t'oidwater 

Mcndale 

Young 

Gurney 

Montoya 

Haskell 

Moss 

NAYS— 3  ! 

Al'.en 

c:ark 

McClure 

Baker 

Curtis 

Metcalf 

Beall 

Dole 

"ackwood 

Bel.aion 

Domenlcl 

Percy 

Bid  en 

Domlnlck 

Eoth 

Buckley 

Fannin 

Schwelker 

Byrd. 

Griffin 

Sparkman 

Karry  P.,  Jr. 

Hansen 

Stennls 

Case 

Iran 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

Ke'.ms 

Thurmond 

Church 

Mansfield 

Weicker 

NOT  VOTIN(S — 13 

.'liken  Hartke  Scott, 

Brock  llatiield  William  L. 

Ervin  Huddleston  Talmadge 

Fulbrlght  Hughes          |  Tunney 

Gravel  Maihias 

So  Mr.  Pastore's  motion  to  table  Mr. 
Roth's  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

CAMPAIGN     SPaNDING 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  now 
have  the  opportunity  td  debate  and  vote 
in  the  Senate  on  the  type  of  financing  of 
campaigns  that  we  think  best  serves  the 
interests  of  this  coimtry. 

In  studying  this  issue  I  keep  three 
fundamental  objectives  in  mind:  First. 
Elections  should  be  woa  and  lost  on  the 
relative  merits  of  the  candidates  and 
their  positions,  not  on  the  basis  of  who 
can  raise  and  spend  the  most  campaign 
funds; 

Second.  No  contributor  should  be  in  a 
position  to  extract  special  treatment 
from  an  officeholder;  and 

Third.  Additional  safeguards  are  need- 
ed to  prevent  self-enrichment  through 
the  improper  use  of  public  office. 

I  favor  realistic,  enforceable  limits  on 
campaign  spending  witJi  insurance  that 
credible  challengers  have  a  fair  chance 
to  obtain  campaign  funds.  In  my  own 
case  in  1972,  committees  for  my  reelec- 
tion campaign  raised  and  spent  a  total 
of  $1,700,217,  including  $298,140  raised 
and  spent  prior  to  April  7,  1972,  when 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  became  effective. 
This  sum  of  money,  tihough  $1,000,000 
less  than  a  senatorial  campaign  for  re- 
election also  conducted  Jn  1972  in  a  State 
of  comparable  populatjlon,  still  enabled 
me  to  far  outspend  my  opiwnent  in  the 
1972  Illinois  Senate  race,  leaving  him  at 
a  substantial  disadvantege  in  getting  his 
message  across. 

The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
Amendments  of  1974,  6.  3044,  currently 
being  debated  in  the  Stnate,  would  limit 
a  Senatorial  candidate  in  Illinois  to 
$756,800  in  the  primary  and  $1,135,200  in 
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the  general  election  in  1974  for  a  total 
of  $1,892,000.  If  this  ezpenditiu«  ceiling 
bad  been  in  effect  in  1972, 1  would  have 
been  under  the  allowable  spending  total 
by  $191,783. 

I  am  aware  that  campaigns  in  other 
States  may  have  been  over  the  new  pro- 
posed limits  as  they  were  more  costly  per 
capita  due  to  other  variables  such  as  a 
hotly  contested  primary,  the  number  of 
media  markets,  the  viability  of  the  State 
party  organizations,  and  so  forth,  so  Illi- 
nois may  not  be  the  best  example  of  the 
effects  that  passsige  of  S.  3044  would  have 
in  the  future.  However,  I  think  Illinois  Is 
an  instructive  example. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  need  respon- 
sible legislation  on  campaign  spending 
that  will  make  the  system  fair  for  all  who 
seek  pubUc  office  and  a  main  concern  of 
ours  must  be  equity  for  the  challenger. 

To  further  elaborate  my  views  on  the 
subject  of  campaign  spending,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
speech  I  delivered  before  the  Money/ 
Politics  Conference  in  Washington  on 
February  27  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Keynote  Adorbbs  bt  Senator 
Chahixs  H.  Pxrct 

Feltruary  27, 1974. 

I'm  not  sure  that  it's  fair  to  ask  me  to 
cover  the  subject  "Money — dash — Politics" 
in  the  brief  time  aUotted.  AUoe  BooMvelt 
Longworth,  who  is  8hari>er  than  the  rest  of 
us,  has  been  talking  about  money  and  poli- 
tics for  90  years,  and  even  she  has  barely 
dented  the  subject.  Add  gasoline  lines,  the 
Redskins  and  sex  to  money  and  politics,  and 
yon  encompass  90  percent  of  the  conversa- 
tl<m  in  Washington  on  any  given  night. 

llie  temptation  and  consequences  of 
money  In  poUtlcs  have  been  with  us  for  a 
long  time.  Wlille  Washington's  army  starved 
at  Valley  Forge.  Samuel  Chase,  a  signer  of 
tbe  Declaration  of  Independence  and  later 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  tried  to 
oonier  the  flotir  market  on  the  basis  of  m- 
sMb  information.  Andrew  Jackson's  Poat- 
master  General  was  forced  from  (^ce  for 
•ooeptlng  kickbacks  In  awarding  contracts 
for  carrying  the  maU.  President  urrc^ln  had 
to  remove  his  Secretary  of  War,  Simon  Cam- 
enm.  who  had  arranged  military  contracts 
for  companies  in  which  he  and  his  friends 
had  an  Interest. 

Two  things.  I  suspect,  have  lieen  respon- 
sible for  transforming  the  dUemxna  of  money 
In  poUtlcs  from  a  nuisance  into  a  catastro- 
phe: 

1)  Bected  officials  now  often  play  the 
daeistTe  role  In  both  aui  peiBonal  and  In- 
(Ututtonal  financial  affairs.  If.  for  example, 
gowmnent  did  not  have  the  power  to  In- 
flwnce  milk  prices  and  milk  profits,  tt  Is 
doabtful  that  we  would  be  oonoemed  with 
the  propriety  of  a  poUtical  "milk  fond"  to- 
<i«y. 

And  a),  the  ooeta  of  gaining  public  office 
uve  reached  Btratoq)herlo  propwtloos.  In 
1&S8,  it  ooet  Dwlght  Elsenhower  some  C8 
■nflUon  to  campaign  succeesfuUy  for  re-elec- 
ttei  to  the  presidency;  in  1972,  Blohard 
I'tem  spent  more  than  fi80  million  to  do 
the  Huns  thing. 

It  has  become  expensive  to  nm  for  almoet 
uy  broad-based  office,  but  staggeiliigly  ex- 
Pnetve  to  run  for  the  presidency. 

Iliis  year,  as  most  of  you  know,  I  am  ex- 
ploring the  feasibility  of  a  TS  presldsnttal 
»ee  myself.  Our  proposed  197*  budget  for 
ms  Umlted  exploratory  effort  is  $900,000— 
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a  puny  amount  compared  with  the  cost  of 
recent  full-scale  campaigns,  but  nonetheless 
an  enormous  sum  of  money— especIaUy  for 
those  who  have  to  raise  It. 

As  more  and  more  money  ooeed  Its  way 
Into  the  political  process.  It  probably  was 
tnerttable  that  the  Irresistibly  seductive  na- 
ture at  so  much  cash  would  oa*  day  take 
Its  toU.  And  In  197S,  It  flnaUy  dkl. 

Today,  It  U  not  ^ist  the  Preskient  who  Is 
paying  a  dreadful  price  for  the  perversion 
of  money  and  power  we  call  Watergate;  we 
all  are  paying — ^Republicans,  Democrats,  big 
business,  politicians  at  every  level — and  espe- 
cially those  of  us  In  Congress.  The  entire 
country  Is  paying  a  telling  prloc  In  national 
self-esteem. 

In  a  way,  unhappily,  we  all  deserve  to  pay. 
For  much  too  long,  we  often  turned  away 
from  obvious  abuses  of  money  In  American 
poUtlcs. 

When  John  Kennedy  won  lUlnols'  electoral 
votes  In  1960  on  the  basis  of  some  widely 
disputed  retiunu  from  Chicago,  much  of  the 
coxmtry  winked  at  the  triumph  of  good  old 
fashioned  machine  politics. 

In  1972,  when  burglars  connected  to  the 
Nixon  campaign  were  apprehended  in  the 
offices  of  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee, much  of  the  country — including  most 
of  the  media — dismissed  with  a  shrvig  the 
omlnoiis  Implications.  The  nation  had  be- 
come so  cynical  about  politics  and  politi- 
cians, in  fact,  that  spying  and  break-ins  were 
widely  assumed  to  be  commonplace  facets 
of  ocunpalgn  strategy. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  they  are  politically 
commonplace  at  all,  but  the  corrupting  In- 
fluence of  big  money  in  politics  unques- 
tionably is.  If  ever  we  are  to  reform  the  rick- 
ety apparatus  which  supposedly  regulates 
the  Interaction  of  money  and  poUtlcs,  surely 
this  Is  the  moment.  In  the  aftermath  of 
Watergate,  pubUc  attention  and  concern  at 
last  are  focused  on  the  problem;  we  must  act 
now,  for  If  not  now,  then  when? 

The  trouble  Is  that  while  the  malady  Is 
obvious,  the  stire  cure  Is  not.  That  Is  one 
reason  I  believe  this  conference  is  so  timely 
and  Important. 

In  the  weeks  Just  ahead.  Congress  will  be 
dealing  with  highly  complex  legislative  Ini- 
tiatives In  this  area,  some  of  which  would 
reshape  our  political  landscape.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  taxpayer-financed  federal 
election  campaigns,  which  Common  Cause 
and  others  believe  Is  the  only  workable  al- 
ternative to  the  present  system. 

I  don't  Icnow  If  It  Is  the  only  workable 
alternative,  but  some  form  of  pubUc  financ- 
ing seems  the  most  sensible  one  that  any  of 
us  have  yet  proposed  if  we  are  to  preclude  a 
repeat  of  1972. 

Public  financing,  like  the  other  reforms 
now  under  consideration,  deserve  the  most 
thorough  possible  airing.  In  floor  debate.  In 
the  media  and  right  here  for  the  next  two 
days. 

Throughout  this  refining  process  of  discus- 
sion and  debate,  I  hope  we  all  can  ksep  In 
focus  at  least  thies  fundamental  objectives: 

:rl:  Sections  should  be  wcm  and  lost  on 
the  relative  merits  of  the  candidates  and 
their  stands,  not  on  tbe  basis  ot  who  esn 
afford  the  most  elaborate  and  costly  cam- 
paign. In  my  1973  senatorial  mce,  my  cam- 
paign committee  far  outspent  hat  of  my 
opponent.  I  like  to  think  that  I  would  have 
won  on  the  basis  of  my  record  In  any  eass, 
but  obviously  Congressman  PudnSkl  was  at 
a  substantial  disadvantage  In  trying  to  get 
his  message  across  to  the  voters  of  Illinois. 
Not  only  must  we  place  realistic.  miforce4M« 
limits  on  campaign  spending,  but  we  must 
see  tbat  credible  eShallengers  somehow  have 
a  fairer  chance  to  obtain  sufficient  ftamp«<g»^ 
funds. 

Objective  #2:  No  «»i*t"^»*1  oontrlbutor 
should  be  In  a  position  to  extract  special 
treatment  from  an  oaoe-holder,  wbleh  means 


that  we  must  place  enforceable  ceilings  on 
campaign  contributions  and  ensure  that  all 
contributions  and  eqiendltures  are  matten 
of  public  record.  I  am  reluctant  to  place  an 
absolute  prohibition  on  Individual  contribu- 
tions, for  I  believe  that  widespread  citizen 
participation  in  politics  is  a  healthy  and  de- 
sirable thing.  But  Watergate  Is  a  harsh 
reminder  of  the  perils  of  five-  and  six-figure 
political  contributions.  We  ought  to  get  rid 
of  them  onoe  and  for  aU  and  try  the  more 
reasonable  upper  limit  of  93000  proposed  in 
the  Senate-passed  reform  blU. 

Objective  #3:  Additional  safeguards  are 
needed  to  prevent  self-enrichment  through 
the  Improper  use  of  public  office.  In  tills  re- 
gard. I  regret  that  there  was  no  time  on  the 
conference  program  for  an  examination  of  the 
entire  question  of  disclosure. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  like  the  loss  of  privacy 
that  goes  hand-ln-hand  with  mandatory 
financial  disclosure  by  candidates  and  offlce- 
holden.  As  the  Hearst  case  demonstrates, 
pubUc  knowledge  of  a  family's  wnaTiff'%^ 
status  can  sometimes  directly  affect  Its  very 
safety. 

Nonetheless,  the  pubUc  trust  has  been  so 
frequently  and  flagrantly  abused  that  I  am 
forced  to  conclude  that  some  form  of  signifi- 
cant disclosure — especiaUy  by  candidates  for 
national  offloe — is  In  the  public  Interest. 
Therefore,  should  I  decide  to  become  a  fuU- 
fledged  candidate  for  the  1976  Republican 
presidential  nomination,  I  will  disclose  the 
value  of  my  assets,  now  held  In  a  blind  trust. 
and  wUl  release  full  tax  data  for  all  the  years 
I  have  held  offloe.  whether  the  law  then  r»> 
quires  It  or  not. 

As  we  grapple  with  such  thorny  issues  as 
disclosure  and  campaign  flnftn<»tng_  those  of 
us  in  Congress  have  a  two-sided  opportunity. 
We  can  pass  legislation  which  will  help  pre- 
vent fast  and  loose  money  from  further  per- 
verting the  poUtical  process;  that's  one  op- 
porttmlty.  Or — its  reverse — we  can  fuel  the 
contempt  we  already  have  earned  by  per- 
petuating the  toothless  guidelines  wlUeh 
govern  money  In  politics  now. 

Many  national  Institutions  are  on  trial  to- 
day, some  UteraUy,  some  figuratively.  So.  too^ 
Congress  stands  at  the  bar  of  pubUc  opinion 
as  once  again  we  aMntn«  reqwnslblllty  for 
policing  ourselves,  a  role  we  have  performed 
with  minimal  distinction  In  the  past. 

Perhaps  It  has  always  been  the  case,  but 
one  of  the  roadblocks  to  genuine  political  re- 
form is  that  those  of  us  who  devise  the  miss 
of  the  game  are  hardly  disinterested  specta- 
tors: one  assumes  the  R^rfnHnif  would  have 
made  It  to  the  Super  Bowl  this  year,  if  only 
Oeorge  Allen  had  been  the  referee. 

My  hc4)e  is  that  In  time,  we  wlU  look  be- 
yond our  self-interest  to  the  public  Interest. 
The  coimtry  Is  Tmderstandably  demoralized. 
Americans  need  a  clear  sign  that  their  elected 
representatives  remain  capable  of  actuaUy 
doing  somethiTig  about  a  given  national  prob- 
lem. If  we  faU  this  time,  we  shaU  ilchly  ds- 
aerve  the  election-day  consequences  whleh 
are  almost  sure  to  follow. 

intimately,  of  course,  even  the  best  legis- 
lation cannot  by  itself  stop  pay-offs,  unre- 
ported contributions,  peddled  ambassador- 
ships, laundered  money,  and  all  the  othsr 
shoddy  poUtical  rlp-offs  to  which  A'nfrtca 
has  become  so  cynlcaUy  accustomed.  With  or 
without  legislation,  it  Is  going  to  remain  diffi- 
cult to  clean  up  Am^tri^an  poUtlcs  In  an 
atmosphere  of  widespread  public  oallousness. 
"Everybody  does  it"  Is  haMly  a  maxim  con- 
ducive to  reform,  muclx  leas  natlanal  dlstlno- 
tlon. 

Bverytxjdy  does  not  do  it — every  poUtlt^an 
does  not  flaunt  the  law  or  grow  rich  through 
pubUo  semoe.  That  u  not  our  most  common 
lapse  within  the  American  poUtical  oonunu- 
nlty.  Rather,  our  most  pemslT*  failura,  aspa- 
clany  theee  past  ten  years.  Is  In  the  realm  of 
inteOeetual  integrity,  or  tba  lack  of  It. 

Uost  of  us.  myself  included,  are  drawn  too 
easily  into  the  subttor  daospttons  of  poltttca— 
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tbe  lO-second  qwt,  tbe  grotuuUen  diarge,  tb« 
nonbow  promise.  Vonyer  understating  otir 
ambttlons,  orerstatlng  our  aooompUShments, 
mn-ratlng  our  "solutions".  w«  haitlly  notice 
that  we  have  created  a  nation  of  disbelievers 
through  this  process  of  indirection.  Our  po- 
litical dialogue  has  become  so  laden  with 
mlnldscepttons  that  now  thay  are  completely 
taken  for  granted.  It  Is  as  If  deception  Is 
what  Is  expected  of  us  politicians.  Score  one 
for  the  "everybody-doea-lt"  syndrome. 

One  result  of  all  this  Is  that  something  Im- 
portant and  qiUte  wonderful  has  slipped  away 
from  us  in  recent  years — ^not  so  much  in- 
nocence as  mutual  tnut.  We  trusted  our 
leados  In  America,  as  Indeed  we  trusted  most 
of  our  Institutions,  and  each  other.  Oovem- 
ment  has  long  been  viewed  as  foolish,  bureau- 
cratic and  hopelessly  extravagant,  but  only 
recently  has  it  become  an  object  of  national 
contempt. 

I  dont  know  If  we  can  reverse  these  trends 
toward  disgust,  despair,  and  disbelief:  some 
would  say  It's  foolhardy  to  try.  But  I  think 
we  must  make  a  determined  effort  If  these 
United  States  are  to  remain  united  In  any 
fundamental  sense. 

PoUUcal  leaders  can  help  .  .  .  must  help, 
really.  If  we  are  to  regain  what  John  Qardner 
calls  "a  sense  of  ourselves  as  a  people  ...  of 
our  own  worth  and  our  own  values." 

A.  good  way  to  start  Is  by  seeking  an  end 
to  the  kind  of  duplicity  and  secrecy  In  gov- 
ernment which  produced  first  Vietnam  and 
then  Watergate.  Much  too  much  of  the  pub- 
He's  business  is  stamped  "Top  Secret",  or 
shrouded  In  a  dubious  cloak  of  national  se- 
curity, or  carried  on  behind  closed  doors.  Why 
be  so  secretive  about  the  workings  of  a  gov- 
ernment, which,  after  all,  still  belongs  to 
and  series  the  people? 

The  reforms  you  will  be  analyzing  at  this 
conference  can  do  much  to  "declassify"  the 
elective  process.  But  thoee  of  us  who  run  for 
office  must  do  more  than  merely  comply  with 
the  letter  of  tbe  election  laws.  I  think  we 
must  take  our  case  to  the  voters  In  a  much 
more  straightforward  way  than  either  we 
or  they  are  accustomed  to.  For  If  we  dont 
level  with  voters  as  we  seek  an  office,  how 
can  they  possibly  expect  us  to  level  with 
them  once  we  get  there? 

Our  campaigns  ought  to  addrea  themselves 
more  to  tbe  often  unspoken  realltlea  of  gov- 
ernment, chief  among  which  la  that  every- 
thing costs  somctltfn^-usually  money,  some- 
ttmee  freedom,  too  often  human  Ufe.  What- 
ever tbe  costs,  candidates  are  lelnetant  to 
discuss  them.  And  because  citizens  have  been 
promised  so  much — great  societies,  law  'n' 
order — at  no  apjmrent  coat,  they  are  under- 
Btandaoly  angry  and  disillusioned  irtien  the 
coats  turn  out  to  be  staggering  and  tbe  prom- 
ises overblown. 

Ifin't  it  about  time  that  we  eliminated  this 
ahadow -dance  we  perform  at  election  time? 
It's  long  past  time  we  faced  up  to  extremely 
difficult  and  complicated  choices  In  this 
country.  How  can  the  American  people  be 
expected  to  chooee  wisely  If  they  are  continu- 
ally imlnfOrmed  and  misinformed  by  their 
preaent  and  would-be  representatives  In  gov- 
amraent? 

IlOre  critical  still,  bow  can  political  lead- 
ership be  effective  until  people  find  cause 
again  to  trust  polltletans?  We  In  political  life 
must  work  to  regain  that  trust,  for  the  cyni- 
cism which  today  engulfs  American  politics 
makes  it  terribly  difficult  to  recover  our  na- 
tional momentum. 

But  trust  must  be  earned.  And  to  earn  It, 
our  commitment  must  go  well  beyond  re- 
form of  campaign  financing.  We  have  got  to 
revamp  communications  between  candidate 
and  voter,  government  and  the  governed.  Our 
entire  political  dialogue  in  America  has  to  be 
more  open  and  direct.  It  is  time,  quite  sim- 
ply, to  trust  the  people  with  the  truth.  Only 
then  will  we  truly  deterve  the  privilege  of 
IvJdlng  public  office  in  a  free  society. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  MJ-.  President.  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  1124  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  There 
win  be  order  in  the  Senate.  Senators  will 
please  be  seated.  The  Senate  will  be  In 
order  so  that  the  Senntor  can  be  heard. 
The  Senator  has  requested  that  his 
amendment  be  called  up.  Unanimous 
consent  is  required  since  it  already  has 
been  agreed  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  pending. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendment  No. 
1124  may  be  called  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  if  any- 
one wishes  to  object,  I  do  not  mind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  explain  the  amendment 
first? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WIU  the  Senator  ex- 
plain the  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  the  intention 
of  the  Senate  to  have  no  further  votes 
tonight. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  have  this  measure  as  the 
pending  business.  I  would  be  liappy  when 
we  come  back  in  to  take  it  up.  It  maj'  be 
there  will  not  be  a  vote.  There  is  a  pos- 
sibility the  amendment  wUl  be  accepted. 
This  amendment  provides  for  a  simvd- 
taneous  poll  closing  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  no  objection, 
but  I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  that  the  pending  business  is  the 
Allen  amendment.  An  agreement  has 
been  reached  to  vote  on  that  amendment 
at  12  o'clock  tomorrow, 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  follow  the  Allen 
amendment.  I  suggest  if  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  not  accepted,  any  rollcall 
vote  be  put  over  untU  tomorrow  because 
I  have  gone  out  of  my  way  and  told  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  that  there  would  be 
no  further  votes  tonight. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  com- 
ply with  that  request.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
rollcall  vote  maybe  we  could  put  this 
right  after  the  Allen  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  could  talk  about  It 
tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  Is 
recognized. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  Vae  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  V — POLL  OtLOSINO  TIME 
Sac.  501.  SruiTLTAHaDTTs  Poix  CiosiNa 
Tna. — On  every  national  election  day,  com- 
mencing on  the  date  d  the  national  elec- 
tions in  1976,  the  closing  time  of  the  polling 
places  in  the  several  States  for  the  election 
of  electors  for  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  election  of 


United  States  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  be  as  follows:  11  postmeridian  stand- 
ard time  In  the  eastern  time  zone;  10  post- 
meridian standard  time  txx  the  central  zone; 
9  postmeridian  standard  time  In  tbe  moun- 
tain time  zone;  8  postmeridian  standard  time 
in  the  Pacific  time  zone;  7  poetmeridlan 
standard  time  in  the  Yukon  time  zone;  8 
postmeridian  standard  time  m  tbe  Alaska- 
Hawaii  time  zone;  and  5  postmeridian  stand- 
ard time  in  the  Bering  time  zone:  Prorided, 
That  the  polling  places  in  each  of  the  States 
shall  be  open  for  at  least  twelve  hours. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  take  very  long  because  I  think  this  is 
a  relatively  simple  amendment. 

The  other  day  the  Senate  adopted,  and 
I  might  say  against  my  vote,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Belucoh).  which 
provides  that  none  of  the  media  can  re- 
lease smy  information  on  Presidential 
elections  until  midnight  of  the  day  that 
the  election  occurs.  Wall,  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  a  lot  oC  difficulties  with 
that  measure.  First  of  all,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  going  to  be  possible  to  enforce,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
said.  Second,  I  do  not  tlilnk  it  is  consti- 
tutional. I  think  there  is  really  grave 
doubt  as  to  whether  we  in  the  Senate  can 
p^ss  a  law  stating  that  no  one  can  do 
something  of  that  kind. 

Therefore,  this  amendment,  which  has 
been  accepted  before  as  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bicentennial  deal,  was  proposed, 
first,  to  take  the  sting  out  of  the  Bell- 
mon  amendment  and,  second,  because  it 
Is  advisable  in  and  of  Itaelf . 

The  different  time  zones  have  a  great 
effect  on  elections,  as  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  (jtoldwateb) 
said  the  other  day;  and  I  shall  not  men- 
tion New  Hampshire,  but  I  have;  and 
New  York,  for  Instance,  can  influence 
votes  in  other  time  zones,  particularly 
when  predictions  are  made  on  a  nation- 
wide basis. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  easy  way  to 
get  out  of  this  sltuatloii  would  be  to  have 
simultaneous  closings  of  the  polls.  This 
would  be  difficult  unless  the  people  are 
given  enough  time  to  vote,  so  we  have 
reiquired  that  the  pollhig  places  would  be 
open  for  12  hours,  starting  in  the  eastern 
zone  from  11  imtll  11.  the  central  zone 
from  10  to  10,  mountain  time  from  9  to  9, 
the  Pacific  time  zone  Irom  8  to  8;  then 
we  go  to  the  Yukon,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  tlie 
Bering  Straits,  which  would  be  5  to  5. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  an  awful  lot  of 
people  will  be  voting  out  there  anyway. 
But  they  do  get  up  earjier  than  we  do  in 
the  Eastern  zone  and  they  would  have 
plenty  of  time  to  vot«.  So  it  does  not 
create  a  problem  for  anyone.  If  it  does 
not  create  a  problem,  then  it  would  take 
some  of  the  sting  we  have  as  a  result  of 
the  Bellmon  amendment.  It  is  advanta- 
geous that  we  seek  a  solution  to  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  hare  felt  for  a  long 
time  that  predictions  ihade  on  the  basis 
of  computer  projections  before  people  go 
to  the  polls  create  a  difficult  situation  for 
many  voters.  Many  stay  home,  saying, 
"It  is  not  worth  voting."  and  others  get 
mad  and  say,  "I  am  going  to  vote  be- 
cause 7.  do  not  like  the  qomputer  system,** 
and  still  others  simply  want  to  be  on  the 
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winning  aide,  if  the  computers  show  that 
tbat  is  the  way  people  feel  about  it. 

liiis  provision  would  be  effective  in 
1S76,  not  in  1974,  so  we  would  have  plenty 
of  time  before  the  next  Presidential  elec- 
tion to  see  if  there  are  any  serious  difS- 
cultles  in  it,  other  than  the  pre^nptlon 
of  the  right  of  the  States  to  set  their 
polling  times.  That  Is  the  only  defect  I 
see,  but  if  we  are  going  to  have  major 
elections  it  seems  to  me  advisable  to 
dose  the  poUs  at  the  same  time  regard- 
less of  whether  the  States  say  it  is  easier 
for  their  people  to  get  up  at  10  o'clock, 
or  whatever  it  may  be. 

I  hope  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  who  I  am  sure 
has  run  into  this  problem  in  his  State  as 

I  have  in  Colorado,  will  agree  to  the 
amendment. 

I  remember  during  the  debate  on  this 
matter — I  think  it  was  last  year  or  early 
this  year — the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
said  he  thought  this  was  a  far  better  ap- 
proach than  the  Bellmon  approach.  It 
would  be  my  hope,  therefore,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Bellmon  appiY>ach  has 
been  stccepted,  that  we  can  take  some  of 
the  sting  out  of  it  by  putting  this  psj- 
ticular  amendment  on  the  bllL 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
Biyself  3  minutes. 

I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  practical 
problems  in  this  amendment.  The  Sen- 
ator has  suggested  that  the  poUing  places 
would  close,  for  example,  in  this  area  at 

II  at  night  and  open  at  11  in  the  morn- 
ing. There  are  many  people  who  prefer 
to  vote  as  they  go  to  work,  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  has  been  traditional  throughout 
the  country.  Therefore,  most  of  the  peo- 
ple, before  they  go  to  work,  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote.  If  this  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  it  would  mean  there 
would  be  complete  shifts  of  people  woric- 
ing  at  the  polling  booths,  on  the  election 
boards,  and  so  on,  or  else  there  would  be 
a  whole  series  of  overtime  problems,  if 
the  polls  should  open  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  then  remain  open  until  II  in  the 
evening. 

I  wonder  If  the  Senator  has  explored 
what  cost  might  be  involved  with  respect 
to  the  various  States  that  would  have 
to  make  this  kind  of  shift,  increasing 
the  number  of  tu>urs,  and  going  Into 
nighttime  hours. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No.  I  can  say  to  the 
Senator;  I  have  not  explored  that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  suppose  It  would  be 
quite  difficult.  Basically,  the  Constitution 
provided  that  this  would  be  a  matter 
that  the  States  would  determine,  al- 
though it  provides  that  Congress  may 
make  such  changes  as  it  deemed  advis- 
able, except  as  to  the  places  of  holding 
elections.  However,  I  think  it  Is  quite 
clear  that  at  least  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
stitution wsis  this  was  an  area  in  which 
the  States  will  make  a  determination. 

While  I  recognize  the  problem  posed 
by  the  amendment  that  was  adopted  the 
other  day — and  I,  too,  voted  against  it; 
I  think  it  was  bad  legislation:  I  do  not 
think  it  should  have  passed  through 
this  body;  I  do  not  think  it  will  ever 
get  through  conference — ^I  do  not  know 
Whether  we  ought  to  compound  one  piece 
of  bad  legislation  by  substituting  for  it 
uother  bad  piece  of  legislation,  because 


I  am  not  at  all  convinced  in  my  own 
mind  that  this  is  the  kind  of  legislation 
we  ought  to  be  adopting  to  get  at  the 
problem  that  the  Senator  is  very  much 
concerned  with. 

Mr.  IX)MINICK.  I  can  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that,  under  the  circumstances,  I 
guess  I  had  better  get  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  it  to  see  how  the  whole  Senate  feels 
about  It.  I  do  not  think  there  are  enoue^ 
Senators  here  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  it  at  the  present  time,  but  let  me  say 
this  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  Let  us 
say  that  there  is  a  plan  with  a  two-shift 
arrangement.  There  is  plenty  of  time  for 
them  to  go  home  in  the  daytime,  and 
if  they  happen  to  have  the  early  morn- 
ing shift,  they  can  vote  before  they  go 
to  work.  Under  present  circumstances,  it 
is  perfectly  easy  for  them  to  do  it  right 
after  supper.  If  it  goes  from  11  to  11. 
there  is  more  time,  generally  speaking, 
than  there  is  otherwise,  although  most 
of  the  States  now  have  a  12-hour  polling 
time.  Certainly  they  do  in  my  State.  I 
believe  they  have  a  12-hour  polling  time 
in  Nevada. 

My  guess  is  that  it  would  not  be  any 
more  expensive,  and  it  would  far  more 
equitable. 

If  one  wants  to  put  it  this  way.  In  a 
horse  race,  we  would  like  to  be  there  at 
the  finish  line.  A  person  is  not  there  at 
the  finish  line  under  present  circum- 
stances, because  all  he  is  doing  now  Is 
picking  up  a  television  projection.  It  does 
not  always  turn  out  right,  but  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  has 
said  It  did  hurt  him,  and  the  Senator 
from  lillnnesota  (Mr.  Humphkst)  said 
he  thought  it  hurt  him  in  1968.  All  I  can 
say  to  the  Senator  is  that  I  cannot  see 
how  there  could  be  much  additional  ex- 
pense, and  I  think  this  is  a  far  more 
equitable  way  to  handle  it  than  any  way 
we  have  now. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  shield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  wonder  if  I  may  make  a 
suggestion.  The  Senator  knows  how  I 
have  felt  on  this  for  some  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOK.  My  chairman  and  I  dif- 
fered on  the  Bellmon  amendment. 

In  view-  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  wishes  to  have  a  rollcall, 
and  therefore  that  would  occur  after  the 
vote  on  the  Allen  amendment,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator,  if  he  has  completed  his 
discussion,  would  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment now,  and  we  could  agree  that  his 
emiendment  could  be  disposed  of  after  the 
Allen  amendment. 

To  make  a  further  suggestion,  if  the 
Senator  would  take  the  language  of 
S.  372,  we  have  already  provided  in  that 
bill  that  Election  Day  would  be  a  holiday. 
If  that  provision  were  In  his  amendment, 
along  with  the  time  zones,  I  think  it 
should  be  a  holiday.  I  think  we  are  prob- 
ably the  only  major  country  in  the  world 
that  does  not  have  a  holiday  in  general 
elections.  That  is  why  in  our  history  we 
have  never  even  gone  as  high  as  70- 
percent  participation  of  the  qualified 
voters,  which  I  think  hi  Itself  is  nothing 
to  brag  about. 

If  the  Senator  were  to  combine  those 
two  provisions  into  liis  amendment,  I 
think  it  would  be  more  palatable. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  his  courtesy.  I  think 
the  first  part  of  his  suggestion  would  be 
smnethlng  I  would  be  happy  to  comply 
with,  namely,  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment and  put  it  off  for  a  vote  after  the 
Allen  amendment. 

As  far  as  mnUng  election  day  a  holiday 
Is  concerned.  I  went  Into  that  at  some 
length.  "Hiere  were  enormous  problems 
connected  with  that  proposal.  One  of  the 
problems  that  everybody  cited  was  that 
this  was  a  Tuesday.  If  it  were  a  holiday, 
immediately  there  would  be  a  demand 
for  a  long  weekend,  upon  which  occur- 
rence everybody  would  take  off,  some  to 
go  South  and  go  fishing,  and  some  to  go 
North  and  go  himting. 

Mr.  COOK.  There  is  merit  in  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks.  I  do  not  know  why  we  in 
the  Congress  and  we  who  are  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  elections  should  find  a 
great  deal  of  magic  in  Tuesday.  Again, 
I  think  we  would  have  many  more  people 
participating  in  the  elections  in  the 
United  States  if  the  election  were  held 
on  a  Saturday. 

Somehow  or  other,  it  is  very  easy  to  sit 
here  in  Congress  and  decide  to  shift 
birthdays  and  decide  to  make  someone's 
birthday  on  a  weekend,  when  that  was 
not  his  birthday  at  all,  and  then  we  get 
accolades  from  the  people  because  of  a 
long  weekend.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  we 
coi" '  do  about  elections  is  to  have  them 
held  on  a  weekend,  so  the  people  could 
get  another  long  weekend.  There  is  noth- 
ing magical  about  Tuesday.  I  think  we 
make  a  ml.stjike  when  we  do  that.  I  think 
the  question  ought  to  be  considered  on 
the  basis  of  the  fulfillment  of  our  re- 
sponsibility and  seeing  to  it  that  the  big- 
gest percentage  of  the  American  people 
possible — 95,  96,  99.44  percent — who  are 
registered  and  who  are  eligible  to  vote 
participate  in  the  American  electoral 
process.  That  is  really  what  we  ought  to 
be  looking  for.  If  that  cannot  happen  on 
a  Tuesday,  then  it  ought  to  be  our  re- 
sponsibihty  to  find  a  time  when  we  could 
get  the  greatest  number  of  people  who 
have  the  greatest  amount  of  time  to 
participate  in  a  national  election. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  can  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  that  I  wrestled  with 
the  problem  of  changing  the  whole  stixic- 
ture  and  trying  to  have  an  election 
earlier  and  the  primary  earUer  and  the 
convening  of  Congress  earUer,  so  that  we 
do  not  come  into  session  in  January  and 
that  we  try  to  comply  with  the  school 
laT.  I  did  all  kinds  of  things  in  this  area. 
The  difficulty  I  ran  into  is  that  part  of 
it  requires  a  constitutional  amendment, 
part  of  it  requires  a  law,  and  after  18 
months  of  it  I  gave  up,  realizing  that  I 
was  not  getting  anywhere. 

Mr.  COOK.  OK.  When  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  who  is  present  on 
the  floor,  discussed  an  amendment  to 
have  all  primaries  in  the  United  States 
for  Federal  elections  take  place  In  Au- 
gust, and  moved  the  date  for  the  general 
election  from  November  to  October,  un- 
fortunately he  and  I  were  stiU  tradition- 
alist, because  we  stuck  with  Tuesday.  Yet 
we  were  perfectly  willing  to  move  the 
primary  dates,  we  were  perfectly  wllUng 
to  move  the  general  election  dates,  but 
we  still  stuck  to  Tuesday.  Yet  I  think 
the  Senator  would  honestly  agree  with 
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me  tbat  we  coiild  move  that  date  for  the 
election. 

Mr.  DOMZNICK.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. It  has  been  done  for  years,  that 
iaalL 

And  I  hesitate  to  change  It  at  this 
point  and  xnaix  it  a  holiday  and  un- 
doubtedly give  a  lot  of  people  a  long 
weekend  when  they  would  not  do  much 
about  voting. 

Mr.  COOK.  That  was  merely  a  sug- 

Mr.  DOMZNICK.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  that  much  as  I  woidd  Uke  to 
comply  with  him,  Z  wUl  comply  with  him 
at  this  time  and  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment at  this  time  and  oSkr  it  after  the 
Allen  amendment  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanknotts  eon- 
sent  that  I  may  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment and  call  it  up  ili^t  after  the  AIloi 
amendment  with  a  one-half  hour  time 
limitation,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
in  acoordanoe  with  the  original  order. 

The  PRBBIZHNO  OFPICSR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


•  QUORX7M  CAIiL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tb&  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  rolL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roIL 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  can  be  rescinded.    

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FRANK  S.  HOOAN 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  to  the  Senate  the  passing  of 
Frank  8.  Hogan.  a  man  who  served  for 
three  decades  as  a  district  attorney  of 
New  York  County. 

There  can  be  no  greater  tribute  to  a 
man  than  that  he  carried  out  his  duties 
in  the  service  of  the  law  and  its  equal 
application  to  all  with  a  single-minded 
devotion  to  the  tradition  and  purity  of 
that  law  unmatched  in  his  time. 

The  death  of  Frank  8.  Hogan  today 
marks  the  end  of  a  legendary  career 
which  for  more  than  80  years  stood  for 
integrity,  competence,  and  fairness  in 
the  administration  of  Justloe. 

From  his  earliest  days  as  an  assistant 
to  the  late  Tliomas  E.  Dewey,  Mr.  Hogan 
sou^t  to  make  the  Manhattan  District 
Attorney's  OfOoe  a  model  for  the  Nation 
and  he  siicceeded  greatly  in  this  en- 
deavor. The  ind^Tcmdence  or  the  integrity 
of  his  office  was  never  in  question.  Assist- 
ant district  attorneys  were  chosen  on  a 
nonpartisan,  merit  bafls.  Many  alumni 
of  Mr.  Hogan's  cdBee  went  on  to  distin- 
guished careers  in  law.  Oovemment,  and 
biisiness.  Examples  are:  Former  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P.  Rogers,  former 
Judge  and  Ambassador  to  the  Paris  Peace 
Talks.  Lawrence  E.  Walsh.  Judges  Stan- 
ly Fuld,  Charles  Breitel.  Murray  Gurf  ein. 
William.  Herlands.  Whitman  Knapp, 
Charles  TUlinghast,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  TWA,  and  many  State  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  members  of  the  State 
legldatm«  and  law  pxx>fessoni. 


Especially  in  times  like  this  when  the 
intevrtty  of  the  administration  of  Justice 
£uid  of  the  legal  prof  ee^n  are  constantly 
an  issue  before  us  Frank  Hogan's  career 
stands  as  a  model  inspiration. 

Ftor  Mrs.  Javits  and  myself  I  extend 
our  most  profound  condolences  to  Mary 
Hogan. 

DEATH   OF   PRESIDENT   POMPIDOU 
OF  PRANCE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  Senators  have  heard  of  the  an- 
nouncement from  France  that  President 
Pompidou  has  died.  I  know  that  many 
will  join  in  the  expreaaion  of  sympathy 
for  the  people  of  France,  who  have  lost 
their  Cbief  of  State,  which  is  always  a 
tragic  moment  in  the  life  of  any  people. 

It  is  uniquely  appllcal>le,  because  death 
merges  all  the  cares  of  life  and  allows  re- 
statement of  the  tremendous  bonds  of 
friendship  which  exist  between  the 
French  people  and  ourselves.  This  goes 
back  in  our  history  to  the  most  perilous, 
earliest  days,  when  France,  through  its 
great  military  leaders,  helped  to  win  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  to  bring  into  be- 
ing American  independence.  All  of  our 
difficulties — and  they  are  many  and  are 
serious — become  very  small  when  com- 
pared with  the  bonds  of  friendship  and 
the  love  of  freedom  and  oiur  comradeship 
in  arms,  including  comradeship  in  arms 
in  World  War  n,  in  wlUch  I  had  the  In- 
estimable privilege,  as  a  military  officer, 
to  serve. 

I  express  the  hope  that  in  Prance,  as 
here,  the  really  profound  values  of  free- 
dom and  Justice,  of  civilization  and  cul- 
ture, which  we  share  with  Prance,  may 
bring  us  both  to  a  better  imderstandlng 
of  our  respective  positions,  and  may  en- 
able us  to  work  out  our  immediate  prob- 
lems and  continue  under  our  aiispices  for 
all  mankind. 

Prance  is  a  great  nation  with  a  proud 
history.  I  knew  President  Pompidou  per- 
sonally. Nothing  could  in  any  way  be  of 
more  benefit  in  the  effort  toward  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  all  mankind  than 
to  rekindle  as  a  result  d  President  Pom- 
pidou's  untimely  death  this  new  attitude 
of  cooperation  and  common  striving. 
That,  I  believe,  would  be  President  Pom- 
pldou's  finest  memoriaL 

Mrs.  Javits  and  I  e:dend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Madame  Pompidou  and  the 
Pompidou  family. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  11  ajn. 
tomorrow. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  iiiider  the  standing 
order,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  a  3-mlnute 
time  limitation  on  each  speech  made 
therein,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business,  8.  3044.  The  pend- 
ing question  at  that  time  will  be  on  the 
adoption  of  the  Allen  amendment  (No. 
1059) ,  on  which  there  is  a  division  of  time 
with  a  vote  to  occur  on  the  Allen  amend- 
ment at  12  noon.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  thereon. 


Upon  the  dlspoeitiob  of  the  AUsq 
amendment,  the  Domitlck  ■mmdinentk 
amendment  No.  1124,  will  be  called  up 
again  with  a  time  Umllatian  of  30  min- 
utes thereon  after  which  a  vote  will  ooeur. 
And  we  have  been  nottfled  tbat  it  win 
be  a  rollcall  vote. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYHD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  9:48 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  April  3,  at  11  o'clock 
ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate.  April  2, 1974 : 

DKPAKTiaNT  Of   StaTX 

Hanry  E.  Catto,  Jr.,  of  rDszas,  Chief  of  Pro- 
tocol for  the  White  House,  for  the  rank  of 
Ambassador. 

John  B.  Murphy,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Deputy 
Administrator,  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment.  vice  Maurice  J.  Williams. 
DKPABTicEirr  OP  Hotrswo  and  Ubbam 
DBvcLoPMBrr 

James  L.  Mitchell,  of  Illlnola,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Housing  an«  Urban  Develop- 
ment, vice  Floyd  H.  Hyde,  resigned. 
DEPASTMXirr  ov  Statk 

Robert  Strausz-Hup6,  of  FennsylTanla,  to 
be  Ambassador  Eztraordlaary  and  Plenlpo- 
tentlary  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Sweden. 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Sixth  Special  Session  of  the  Oenand 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

John  A.  Scali,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

William  E.  Schauf  ele.  Jr.;  of  Ohio. 

John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  WS.  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Robert  N.  o.  Nix,  U.S.  R^resentatlve  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Clarence  Clyde  Ferguson,  Jr.,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Barbara  M.  White,  of  MSssaohnsetts,  to  be 
the  Alternate  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Bixtb  ^>eeial  8e*- 
alon  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

DxPABTicnrr  or  At^ncuLTURx 
Richard  L.  Feltner,  of  iIUlnolB.  to  be  aa 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  vice  Car- 
roll O.  Brunthaver  resigned. 

In  tkx  MABnna  Corps 
The  folowlng-named  (Navy  XnUsted  Scleii!> 
tlflo  Education  Program)  graduates  for  per- 
manent appointment  to  tae  grade  of  second 
Ueutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to 
the  qualiflcationa  th«raf<ar  as  provided  by 
law: 

C^xwt,  Miduel 
Qravee.  WllUam  C. 
Kana,  Thomas  O. 

The  foUovtng-named  (Haval  Reserve  Offi- 
cer Training  Corps)  graduates  for  jMrmanent 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  second  Ueuten- 
ant tn  the  Marine  Corps,  sii}ject  to  the  quall- 
flcations  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Bausch.  Dan  O.  Potockl,  Mark  L. 

Seffer,  James  O.  Thopoas,  James  P. 

Moore,  Oliarles  Wade,  Joel  M. 

The  foUowlug-named  ieinporary  disaUU^ 
retired  oOoar  for  reappolntaunt  to  the  grade 
of  ooional  Ui  the  Marina  Corps,  subject  to  ttM 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
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see,  Charles  M..  045  18  1874,  USMC. 

The  following-named  temporary  dlsabiUty 
retired  officer  for  reaj;>polntment  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel  In  the  Marine  Corps, 
subject  to  the  quallflcatlons  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law : 

Aroeneaux,  EweU  J..  43fi  IS  2&61,  USMC. 

The  foUowlng-named  (commissioned  war- 
rant cAcera/warrtmt  officers)  for  temporary 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  first  Ueutenant 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  for  limited  duty,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

Alnutt,  Ronald  H.         Furman.  Dallas  D. 
Armstrong,  Russell  P.  Ooble,  PhUlp  E. 
Armstead,  Willie  A.       Orebas,  James  A. 
Bancroft,  Alfred  M.      HaU,  Robert  I. 
Barton,  Charles  H.,  Jr.  Halloway,  Henry  D. 
Beatty,  Richard  J.        Hatfield,  Joseph  B. 
Blxler,  Roy  H.  Helnbaugb,  Harold  S. 

Borowltz,  Thomas  J.    Henry,  Harold  L. 
Braund.  Dennis  A.       Hester,  FranUln  R. 
Brewer.  Francis  W.,  JrJHlile.  William  J..  Ill 
Broughton,  ixmuam  CHoffman,  Paul  R. 

Jr.  Johnson.  Ernest  E. 

Caroway,  Donald  L.      Kaonohl,  Alexander  K., 
Carr,  Francis  J.  Jr. 

Chrcnlster.  Hershel  O.Labarge,  Paul  J. 
Cope,  Garnet  M,  Latrenlera,  Aurel  E. 

Craig,  HUton,  Jr.         Lambart,  Charles  E. 
Craynon,  Charley  R.     Lane,  Donald  A. 
Cimnlngham.  Fted-      Long.  Paul  E.,  Jr. 

erlck  M.  Marcuccl,  John  B. 

Dale,  Wayne.  R.  Mclntyre,  Thomas  J. 

Dodd,  Howard  O.         McRae,  James  R.,  Jr. 
Ehrler,  Richard  E.       Morris.  James  T. 
Ellis,  Jerry  L.  Morris,  John  V. 

English,  Fred  O.  Mott,  Frank  W. 

Irtrada,  Sergion  B.      Mullin.  Lawrence  T. 
ftevdl.  Boy  A.  Muschetts,  James,  Jr. 

nihan.  Fredartck  J.    CdeU.J«RyW. 
Francis,  George  M.      PaUett.  Porter  O. 


PhiUtps,  Robert  P.       Simmons.  Gary  O. 
Richardson,      HwhertSt.  Ours,  Joseph  J.  C. 

C.  Jr.  Strawser,  Robert  L. 

Robinson,  Lloyd  A.       Stutler.  Robert  R. 
Rodney,  Marvin  C.      Sweeney,  John  M.,  Jr. 
Roman,  Ramon,  Jr.      Thomas.  James  M. 
RoBsano,  Paul  A.  Turner,  James  A. 

Scrogglns,  John  D.       Tyler,  Marcelo  J. 
Sheldon,  Albert  W.      Venegas,  David 
Sherman,  Roger  A.       Webb.  Ronald  E. 
Shivers,  Stephen  L.      WiUlams.  Gene  R.,  Sr. 
Smith.  Herbert  S.,  Jr.WlUlams,  George  E. 
Songne,  Lloyd  D.  Williams,  Leroy 

Showaiter,  Dan  W.,  Jr.WohUarth,  Jerrold  A. 

The  following-named  (staff  noncommis- 
sionad  officers)  for  temporary  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  Ueutenant  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corpe,  for  limited  duty,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Allen,  Myron  E.  Cunningham, 

Anaya,  Richard  C.  WUbur  L. 

Anderson,  Lawrence  J.  Dalgger,  Roger  W. 
Aqulllna,  Albert  J.  Detrlch,  Homer  D. 
Arnold,  Clifford  Dorsch,  Albert  O.,  Jr. 

Barrett.  Charles  M.       Dreher,  Stephen  M. 
Barrett,  James  R.  Dapres,  Donald  A. 

Barth.  Temnoe  G.  Duran.  Jerome  M. 
Beard.  Fred  W.  Esrey,  John  J. 

Bennett,  Delias  B.         Evans.  Ronald  E. 
Blcknel.  PtilUp  A.  Fltsmaurice. 

Bland,  David  J.  Karmlt  E. 

Brunstad,  David  P.  Gardner,  Kerry  D. 
Budd.  Ricky  G.  Qehrtein.  Richard  C. 

Butler,  Mathew  A.         Gdlnas.  Paul  A. 
C^tssell.  Daniel  C.  Olbba.  Leon  O. 

Chamben,  Ronald  R.    Gipaon.  Melvin  O. 
Chapman,  William  D.  Hacker,  Robert 
Cbastaln.  WendeU  H.        B,  Jr. 
Coco,  Joeaph  D.  Bayooek.  Douglas  M. 

Connolly,  Joel  R.  Haynes,  Robert  L. 

Co^  James  E.  Hsarlaon.  PixllUp  B. 

Coyne,  James  J.,  Jr.      Hogans,  Halle  C. 


HcMTObln,  William  P.    Rivers,  WllUam  D. 
Hughes,  Leon  D.  Roamer,  Richard  H. 

Johnson.  Raymond  K.  Roddy,  Clarence  J. 
Keyes,  Jerome  Rose,  Charles  W.,  Jr. 

Keyee,  John  O.  Roos,  George  D. 

Klmbler,  Eugene  Schrader,  Herbert  M., 

Koran.  John  G.,  Jr.  Jr. 

Koesic^  Charles  W.      Stmpaon,  Chester  L. 
Uuraon.  Albert  L.  Skeldlng,  John  T. 

Leath.  Clay  D.  Smith.  GUbert  M. 

Llnder,  Thomas  L.         Smith,  Robert  L. 
Llndley,  Eugene  W.      Stanton,  Carl  D. 
Lohmeler,  Donald  L.    Stewart,  Ronald  A. 
Longworth,  Strickland,  Oobel  N. 

Stanley  W.  Stride,  Robert  D. 

Manaea.  Frank  8.         SuUlvan,  Jerry  W. 
Mccarty,  James  D.       Swlnson,  Coral  L. 
McClaln,  Edward  T.      Taylor,  Floyd  E. 
McTler,  John  H.  Taylor,  Lewis  R. 

Moranha,  John  P.,  Jr.  Teel,  Charles  L.,  Jr. 
Nelson,  Edward  A.         Tench,  Wlnfleld  J.,  Jr. 
Nlckerson,  George  W.,  Thomas,  Gerald  M. 

TO.  Thomas,  Richard  H.. 

Orem,  WUbert  E.,  Jr.         Jr. 
Osbum.  Jamee  N.  Tok&rz,  Edward  R. 

Perales.  Bdward  T.       Tonkena,  Charles  T. 
Perelra.  Ronald  V.        Turley,  Jerry  W. 
Perry,  Richard  A.         Turner,  Andrew  C. 
Pippin,  Jerrtid  D.         Van  Met^,  I^rry  O. 
PomaleaortlE.  Jonas     Ward,  Andrew  L. 
Qulnonee-TavareE.       Weber,  Allen  B. 

Pedro  J.  Wheaton,  Balph  L. 

Raedti,  Gerald  G.  White.  Fred  B. 

Ralston,  Lee  F. 

The  foaowtng-named  U.S.  MUltary  Acad- 
emy graduates  for  permanent  i4>polntment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  tn  the 
Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  quaHflfiatlons 
tfierefor  aa  provMod  by  law: 
Borje,  Donald  J.  Marsh,  WUltaai  T. 

Fenton,  George  P.         MUler,  John  H.,  Jr. 
in"''^"'^".  Jamaa  M.  Thlelke.  Frederick  L. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock:  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch, 
DD..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

See  tJiat  none  render  evU  for  evtt  unto 
any  man,  but  ever  follow  that  which  is 
good,  both  anumg  yourselves  and  to  ail 
men. — ^I  Tbessalonisms  5 :  16. 

O  God,  our  Father,  humbly  and  rever- 
ently we  lift  our  hearts  unto  Thee  pray- 
ing that  Thy  grace  may  cleanse  us,  Tliy 
power  may  strengthen  us.  Thy  love  may 
purify  us,  and  Thy  wisdom  may  make  us 
vise.  Set  us  free  from  ttie  bonds  that  sep- 
arate us  from  each  other  and  draw  us 
together  as  a  people  united  in  spirit  and 
In  truth  determined  to  keep  freedom,  jus- 
tice, and  cooperation  growing  in  our 
world. 

Grant  unto  us  those  deep  and  abiding 
convictions  which  make  our  Nation  great 
in  goodness,  wise  in  wisdom,  steady  in 
spirit,  honest  in  heart,  and  fruitful  in  the 
faith  of  our  Founding  Fathers.  May  noble 
virtues  live  nobly  in  us  as  we  give  them 
hands  and  feet  in  this  day. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  1b  the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  TTie  CJhair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
wedtngs  and  announces  to  the  Bbuae  his 
Bfvroval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
mproved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESK>ENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
a  joint  iresolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  March  1«.  1974: 

HJl.  8246.  An  act  to  amend  Beorganlzatlon 
Plan  Numbered  3  of  1073.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H J.  Res.  906.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  ^Ing  date  of  the  1974  Joint  Econ(»nic 
Committee  report. 

On  March  22. 1974: 

HJl.  6450.  An  act  to  amend  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act 
of  1972,  In  order  to  implement  the  provisions 
of  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  of  Ma- 
rine PoUutlon  by  Dumping  of  Wastes  and 
Other  Matter,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  6119.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arturo 
Bobles. 

On  March  28,  1974: 

HB.  13025.  An  act  to  increase  the  period 
during  which  benefits  may  be  paid  under 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  the 
basis  of  presumptive  disability  to  certain 
individuals  who  lacelved  aid,  on  the  basis 
of  disability,  (or  Dooember  1073,  under  a  SUt* 
plan  approved  undar  title  ZZV  or  ZVI  ot 
that  aat,  and  for  other  purposae. 
On  March  M.  1BT4: 

HB.  3883.  An  act  tar  the  i«U«f  of  Baphaai 
Johnson. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEIAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  "nie  Clark  will  call  the  first  in- 
dividual bill  (XI  the  Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  ROBE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2SSS> 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Tliomas. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  biU  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecticm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COL.  JOHN  H.  SHERMAN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (HJl.  26S3) 
for  the  relief  of  Col.  John  H.  Sherman. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  %?eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentl«nan  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE  OP  THE  LATE  RKTHARD 
BURTON,  SPC.  U.S.  ARMY  (RE- 
TIRED) 

Tlie  cnerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJL  3533) 
for  the  relief  of  Richard  Biu-tmi.  SPC, 
XJB.  Anny  (retired) . 

Mr.  BAOMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  liiat  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 
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llie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  F.  FUJJJfl'EB 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  2508) 
for  the  relief  of  Bfr.  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
Fuentes. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MURRAY  SWARTZ 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJL  6411) 
for  the  relief  of  Murray  Swartz. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTELLE  M.  FASS 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  362)  a  resolution  to  refer  the  bffl 
(HJl.  7209)  for  the  relief  of  Estelle  M. 
Fass  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims. 

ISr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RITA  SWANN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bffl  (HJl.  1342) 
for  the  relief  of  Rita  Swann. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bUl  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Idwa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEONARD  AIiFRED  BROWNRIOO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bffl  (HJl.  2629) 
for  the  relief  of  Leonard  Alfred  Brown- 
rlgg.   

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bffl  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


B0UL08  8TEPHAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bffl  (HJl.  4438) 
for  the  relief  of  Boulos  Stephan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJt.  4488 
B«  it  enacted  bg  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Bapreaentvttvea  o/  th€  vmteA  Statee  of 
America  in  Oongren  aasembled,  Tbat^  aot- 
wlthstanrtlng  tb»  proTlslon  of  asettoo  SU(a) 
(38)  of  the  InunlgntlQzi.  »ad  MktbnuUlty  Act. 
Boolos  Bteplua  may  "bs  iaued  a  vtn  and 
■dmltted  to  the  Ttatted  States  for  peroMiMiit 
nMdcDoe  If  ha  Is  foand  to  he  othenrlss  ad- 
mlHlble  under  the  proflaiooa  of  the  Aot: 
Provided,  That  this  tmuapUoa  shall  spply 


only  to  a  ground  for  exoiusfon  of  which  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PAUSTINO  MURGIA-MELENDREZ 

The  Clerk  caDed  the  bill  (HH.  7535) 
for  the  relief  of  Fausttao  Murgia-Melen- 
drez. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROMEO  LANCTIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4172) 
for  the  relief  of  Romeo  Lancin. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  xmanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RUSSELL  G.  WELLS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bffl  (HJl.  8545) 
for  the  relief  of  Russell  G.  Wells. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAE^K.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OP  IN- 
TERIOR TO  mar.T.  RESERVED 
PHOSPHATE  INTHIESTS  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  C!ERTAIN 
LANDS  IN  FLORIDA  TO  JOHN 
CARTER  AND  MAR7?HA  B.  CARTER 

The  cnerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  10626) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  sell  reserved  phosphate  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  certain  lands  in 
Florida  to  John  Carter  and  Martha  B 
Carter^ 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JORGE  MARIO  BELL 
The  cnerk  called  the  Senate  bffl  (S. 

205)  for  the  reUef  of  Jorge  Mario  Bell. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 

S.  205 
Be  it  enacted  by  ttie  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
RepreaentaUves  of  the  United  StaUi  of  Amer- 
iea  in  Congreaa  assembled.  That,  in  the  ad- 
ministration at  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Jorge  Mario  Bell  may  be  clasalfled 
as  a  chUd  within  the  meaning  of  section  101 
(b)(1)(F)  of  such  Act  Qpon  approval  of  a 
petition  nied  in  his  behalf  by  James  Francis 
Ben  m,  a  dtlzen  of  the  United  States,  ptir- 
Buant  to  section  204  of  such  Act.  The  natural 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  said  Jorge  Mario 
Bell  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship, 
be  aocorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  un- 
der the  Immigration  and  NattooaUty  Aot. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  tlme^  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


KAMAL  ANTOENE  CHALABY 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
245)  for  the  relief  of  Kamal  Antolne 
Chalaby. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Spefiker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tihere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ERNEST      EDWARD      S<X>FIELD 
(ERNESTO  BSPINO) 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  428)  for  the  relief  of  Ernest  Edward 
Scofleld  (Ernesto  Esplno) . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  l^ere  objection  to 
tiie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILHELM  J.  R.  MALY 

The  cnerk  called  the  Senate  bffl  (S. 
507)  for  the  relief  of  Wjlhehn  J.  R.  Maly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  CleA 
read  the  Senate  bffl  as  ^follows: 

S.  607' 
-Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  the 
periods  of  time  WUhelia  J.  B.  iSalj  has 
resided  m  the  United  States  since  his  lawful 
admission  for  permanent  residence  on  Oc- 
tober 6,  1966,  shaU  be  held  and  considered  to 
meet  the  residence  and  physical  require- 
ments of  section  316  of  the  Immigration  and 
NatlonaUty  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  ttiird'tlme,  ancl  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  recongider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


.   MRS.  JOZEFA  SOKOLOWSKA 
DOMANSKI 

The  Clerk  called  th*  Senate  bill  (a 
816)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jozefa  Soko- 
lowska  Domanskl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows : 
8.  816 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  tusei$bled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Imtolgratlon  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mrs.  Joeefa  Sokolowaka  Do- 
manskl shaU  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
within  the  purrlew  of  seetlon  203  (a)  (2)  of 
that  Act  and  the  proTlslona  ot  section  204  of 
that  Act  ShaU  not  be  applicable  In  this  case. 

The  bffl  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MAHMOOD  SHARE8F  SULEIMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bffl  (8. 
912)  for  the  relief  of  I4ahmood  Shared 
Suleiman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Ctett 
read  the  Senate  bffl  as  toOcmBi 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  pe- 
riods of  time  Mahmood  Shareef  Suleiman  has 
resided  in  the  United  States  and  any  State 
since  his  lawful  admission  for  permanent 
residence  in  February  1957  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  meet  the  residence  and 
physical  presence  requirements  of  section 
316  of  the  Inunigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
In  this  case  the  petition  for  naturalization 
may  be  filed  with  any  court  having  natural- 
ization jurisdiction. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


NEPTY  MASAUO  JONES 
The  Clerk  called  the  bffl  (H.R.  3203) 
for  the  relief  of  Nepty  Masauo  Jones. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bffl  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VO  THI  SUONG  (NINI  ANNE  HOYT) 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
2112)  for  the  relief  of  Vo  Thl  Suong 
(Nini  Anne  Hoyt) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bffl  as  follows: 

S.  2112 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Vo  Thl  Suong  (Nlnl  Anne 
Hoyt)  may  be  claaslfled  as  a  child  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (E)  of  the  Act, 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  her  be- 
half by  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Max  B. 
Hoyt,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursu- 
ant to  section  204  of  the  Act:  Provided,  That 
the  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneflclary  shaU 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  ac- 
corded any  right,  prlvUege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  wa« 
laid  on  the  table. 


MILDRED  CHRISTINE  FORD 

The  aerk  caUed  the  bffl  (HJl.  1961) 
for  the  relief  of  Mildred  Christine  Ford. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bffl  be 
passed  over  without  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LIDIA  MYSUNSKA  B0K08KY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bffl  (H.R/2537) 
for  the  relief  of  Lldia  Myslinska  ^kosky. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bffl  as  follows: 

HJt.  2637 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  tbm 
administration  of  the  Immlgimtloii  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mrs.  Lldla  Myslinska  Bokosky. 
the  widow  of  a  dtlzen  of  the  United  States. 
ShaU  be  held  and  considered  to  be  within 
the  purview  of  section  201  (b)  of  that  Act 
and  the  purview  of  section  304  of  such  Act, 
shall  not  be  applicable  in  this  case. 

The  bffl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
g:ullty  of  a  nUsdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000.00. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  4:  Strike  "in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 


MELISSA  CATAMBAY  OUTTERREZ 

The  aerk  called  the  bffl  (HJl.  4590) 
for  the  relief  of  Melissa  Catambay 
Gulterrez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bffl  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  lHat,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Melissa  Catambay  Oulterrea, 
may  be  classified  as  a  chUd  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act, 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  her 
behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ulpian  F.  Oulterrea, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  the  Act:  Provided.  That  the 
natural  parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the 
beneflclary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
relationship,  be  accorded  any  right,  prlvUege. 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonaUty Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  blU 
for  the  relief  of  Melissa  Catambay  OutierreE." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  the  name 
"Melissa  Catambay  Ouiterrez"  and  substitute 
the  name  "Melissa  Catambay  Outlerrez". 

On  page  1,  Unas  7  and  8,  strike  out  the 
names  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ulpian  F.  OtUtaneB" 
and  substitute  the  names  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ulplano  F.  Outlerrea.". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bffl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"For  the  relief  of  Melissa  Catambay 
Gutierrez." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider w£is  laid  on  the  table. 


EMMETT  A.  AND  AGNES  J.  RATHBUN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bffl  (HJl.  7207) 
for  the  relief  of  Emmett  A.  and  Agnes  J. 
Rathbun. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bffl  as  follows : 

HJl.  7207 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  o^  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwls«^apprt^rlated,  to  Em- 
mett A.  and  Agnes  J/Kathbun,  Twenty-nine 
Palms,  California,  uie  sum  of  $1,221.  The 
payment  of  such  sum  shaU  be  in  fuU  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  of  the  said  Emmett  A.  and 
Agnes  J.  Rathbun  against  the  Umted  Statee 
arising  out  of  overpayments  of  the  Federal 
income  tax  for  the  taxable  years  1962,  1963. 
1964,  and  1965.  The  said  Emmett  A.  Rathbun 
was  unable  to  file  claims  for -refund  of  such 
overpayments  during  the  period  provided  by 
law  therefor  because  of  hla  dtsabiUtles. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  In  ezoeas 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shaU  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 


GIUSEPPE  OTTAVIANO-GRECO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bffl  (HJl.  7685) 
for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe  Ottaviano- 
Greco. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  CJlerk 
read  the  bffl  as  follows: 

H.R.  7685 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  \n  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Giuseppe  Ottavlano-Oreco 
may  be  classified  as  a  chUd  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act,  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  hla  behalf 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Giuseppe  Greco,  cltlmna 
of  the  United  States,  purs\iant  to  section 
204  of  the  Act:  Provided,  That  the  nattiral 
parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  bene- 
ficiary shaU  not,  by  virtue  of  such  relation- 
ship, be  accorded  any  right,  prlvUege.  or 
status  imder  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  biU  for 
the  reUef  of  Giuseppe  Greco." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  the  name 
"Giuseppe  Ottavlano-Greco"  and  substitute 
the  name  "Giuseppe  Greco." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  re€id  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"For  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe  Greco." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

MARY  NOTARTHOMAS 

The  CTerk  called  the  bffl  (HJl.  9393) 
for  the  relief  of  Mary  Notarthomas. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HH.  9383 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Housa 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  statute  of  limitations  in 
section  904  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  or  any  other  statute  of  limitations,  the 
claim  for  bvirlal  allowance  filed  in  1970  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Notarthomas  as  the  widow  of 
Joseph  Notarthomas  (Veterans'  Administra- 
tion claim  number  XO  25  918  432).  alao 
known  as  Joseph  NovUle.  shaU  be  deemed 
to  be  a  timely  claim  lor  such  aUowance  and 
■h^ii  be  considered  and  paid  in.  accordance 
with  otherwise  appUcable  law. 

Sxc.  2.  The  Administrator  of  VeteranaP 
Affairs  ShaU  pay,  out  of  current  approprla* 
tions  for  the  payment  of  pension,  to  Uxt, 
Mary  Hotarthomaa  the  amount  which  would 
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bav*  teen  payable  to  her  aa  pension  from 
Oetoter  2. 1907.  to  ApiH  9, 19T0.  aa  the  widow 
of  Joeeph  Motarthomac  (Yeterana*  Admlnte- 
teatlon  claim  numter  ZO  38  918  48S),  alao 
known  as  Joeeph  Nonne,  if  application 
therefor  had  teen  appropriately  made  under 
the  laws  admtoUtered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  pseeon  Tlolatlcg  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deetaed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  ezceedlqg  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  anfl  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RAYMOND  MONROE 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  OLR.  11392) 
for  the  relief  of  Raymond  Monroe. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  [%)eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
I>afised  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MarylaiMl? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  GERTRUDE  BERKLEY 

The  Clertc  called  the  biU  (HJl.  2960) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Oertrude  Berkley. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  iM  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ifarylaod? 

There  was  no  otatf  eetlosi. 


WHUAM  L.  CAMERON.  JR. 

The  Caerk  called  the  bill  (HJL  8322) 
for  the  relief  of  wmiam  L.  Cameron,  Jr. 

Mr.  OROfiS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
fhe  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JAMES  A.  WENTZ 


The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (HJi.  8823) 
for  the  relief  of  James  A.  Wents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJL  S«38 
Be  tt  muuUd  ky  the  Senate  and  Motue 
of  Bepraentativea  o/  the  United  StatM  of 
America  in  Oongnn  assemMed,  That  James 
A.  Wentz,  of  Waueau,  Wisconsin.  Is  ralleved 
of  llabUlty  to  the  United  States  In  the 
amount  or  SSOi  for  oveijMymenta  of  pay  and 
allowances  as  a  memter  of  the  United  states 
Marine  Oorps  frwn  November  19«7  through 
March  1949.  due  to  admlnlstrattve  errors  on 
the  part  of  Marine  Oocpa  personnel,  and  re- 
ceived by  him  In  good  faltti  without  fault  on 
his  part.  In  tte  aiidtt  and  settlement  of  the 
•ccounu  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  of- 
flear  of  the  United  Btatai,  credit  shaU  be 

&ven  for  amounts  for  which  liability  is  re- 
ived by  thlB  esetkm. 

Baa  X  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorised  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
SBoney  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  James  A.  Wentc  an  amount  equal 
to  the  aggregate  of  tha  amounU  paid  by  him, 
sr  wtUxheU  from  sums  otherwise  due  him 
with  respect  to  tte  Indabtedneee  to  the 
Vnttad  Btatea  ^^emaA  In  the  first  section 
sr  tbis  Act. 

(b)  Mo  part  of  tbs  amount  appmprUtad 
la  this  Act  shaU  te  paid  or  deltveied  to  or 
ssest^hy  any  agent  er  attonuty  on  aoeouat 
«(  swless  ssadsssd  in  sonnsctlon  wttti  tkls 


UHEL  D.  POLLY 

•nie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  71)  for 
the  relief  of  Uhel  D.  Polly. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  ae  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  genate  and  House  o/ 
RepresentaUvea  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  patent  laws  of  the  United 
States,  with  respect  to  United  States  patent 
numbered  S,4S9,614  (Uhel  D.  PoUy,  of  Port 
Lauderdale,  Florida,  patentee)  that  the  pe- 
rtod  In  regard  to  publio  use  or  sale  In  this 
country  as  stated  in  section  102(b).  title  35 
of  the  United  States  Code  be  enlarged  to  two 
yean  prior  to  the  date  of  the  application  of 
•'"'•■aid  patent.  Nothing  contained  in  this 
Act  shaU  bar  any  person  from  exercising  any 
rights  which  vested  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CPL.  PAUL  C.  AMEDEO 

The  CTerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1715) 
for  the  relief  of  Cpl.  Paul  C.  Amedeo. 
U.6.  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  S^jeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LESTTR  H.  KROLL 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  3634) 
for  the  relief  of  Leeter  H.  KroU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Qerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.B.  863i 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tte 
Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  Lester  H.  KroU  of 
West  Seneca.  New  York,  the  sum  of  $416. 
The  payment  of  such  suai  shall  be  In  full 
settlement  of  all  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  overtime  compensation  to  which 
te  was  entitled  during  the  fiscal  year  1948 
as  an  employee  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  under  the  Act  of  March  3 
1931  (8  U.8.C.  109(a)  and  109(b)),  but 
which  te  was  not  paid  at  the  time  on  account 
of  tte  erroneous  application  to  him  of  the 
first  proTlao  under  the  teadlng  "Immigra- 
tion and  Nataralizatlon  Service"  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Appropriation  Act,  1948 
(61  Stat.  393) :  Provided.  TSiat  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  excess  of  10 
per  centum  ttereof  sh&U  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  sewices  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
ShaU  te  unlawful,  any  eoatract  to  the  oon- 
twry  notwithstanding.  Aiy  person  violating 
tte  provisions  of  this  Ac%  shaU  te  rt<ynn#rt 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  oonvio- 


tlon  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  simi  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  oommittee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  11:  Strike  "(8  VA.C.  109(b))" 
and  insert:  ".  ch.  368  M  1,  8,  46  Stat.  14«7 
(8  VS.C.  ii  1363a.  ISSab)".  Page  3.  hues 
6  and  7:  Strike  "in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CAPT.  BRUCE  B.  SCHWARTZ.  US 
ARMY 

The  Clerk  called  th^  bill  (HJl.  5907) 
for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Bruce  B.  Schwartz. 
U.S.  Army. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  CleA 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HJl.  6907 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  osjsmMed.  Ttet  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  is  authorlaed  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Cap- 
tain Bruce  B.  Schwartz.  a64-«6-€661,  UB. 
Army,  of  Miami,  Rorida.  the  sum  of 
$16,363.74  ta  full  settleme&t  of  all  his  claim* 
against  the  United  States  for  the  loss  of  his 
household  goods,  and  prolesslonal  books  and 
equipment,  which  were  totally  destroyed  by 
fire  on  August  26.  1970.  whUe  In  nontom- 
I>orary  storage  in  B  Paso,  Texas.  Incident  to 
his  assignment  overseas. 

Sac.  3.  No  part  of  the  aolount  appropriated 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  In  ezcess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  te  paid  or  deliv- 
ered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  In  eonnscUon 
With  this  claim,  and  tte  same  ah^n  te  tm- 
lawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  sloaU  te  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  te  fined  m  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  7:  Strike  "$16,363.74"  and 
Insert  "$2,774.67". 

Page  8,  line  4:  Strike  "in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wfts  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


OABRIEL  EDOAR  BUCHOWIECKI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3190) 
for  the  relief  of  Gabriel  Edgar  Bucho- 
wiecld. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

■niere  was  no  objectien. 


JAMBS  LENNON 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5011) 
for  the  relief  of  James  Lsnnon. 

Mr.  OR088.  Mr.  6peal|fir.  I  ask  unani- 
mious  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


JOSEPHINE  GONZALO    (NEE  CHAR- 
ITO  FERNANDEZ  BAUTISTA) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  5477) 
for  the  relief  of  Josephine  Oonzalo  (nee 
Charlto  Fernandez  BauUsta) . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  blU  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LINDA  JUUE  DICKSON  (NEE 
WATERS) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJt  5667) 
for  the  rtilef  of  Linda  Julie  DiclEson  (nee 
Waters) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H  Jl.  6667 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  213(a) 
(23)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Linda  Julie  Dickson  (nee  Waters)  may 
be  Issued  a  vita  and  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  resident  If  she  Is  found 
to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the  provi- 
sions of  ttet  Act:  ProiHded.  That  this  exemp- 
tion shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclu- 
sion of  which  tte  Department  of  State  or  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  re£id  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LEONOR  LOPEZ 


The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  280)  for  the  relief  of  Leonor  Lopez. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  blU  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERRING  CITIZENSHIP  POST- 
HUMOUffliY  UPON  LANCE  CORPO- 
RAL PEDERICO  SILVA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  7682) 
to  confer  citizenship  posthumously  upon 
Lance  Corporal  Federlco  Silva. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  foUows: 

HJL  7683 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouee 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrese  assembled.  That  Lane* 
Corporal  Pederlco  Sllva,  a  national  of  BCex- 
loo,  who  was  serving  in  the  United  States 
Marine  Cknps  In  the  vicinity  of  Que  Son. 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  when  he  was  killed 
hi  action  on  December  18.  ises.  ahaU  te  held 
and  considered  to  teve  been  a  oltlaen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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ESTATE  OF  PETER  BOSCAR. 
DECEASED 

The  aerk  called  the  bfll  (HJEl.  2837) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Petw 
Boscas,  deceased. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VIORICA  ANNA  GHTTESCU.  ALEXAN- 
DER GHTTESCU.  AND  SERBAN 
GEORGE  GHTTESCU 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJt.  8543) 
for  the  relief  of  Viorica  Anna  Ghltescu. 
Alexander  Ghltescu.  and  Serban  George 
Ghltescu. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectloii  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


"MISS  KEKU"  DOCUMENTATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  12627) 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Depcutment  under  which  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  is  operating 
to  cause  the  vessel  Miss  Keku  owned  by 
Clarence  Jackson  of  Juneau.  Alaska,  to 
be  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  so  as  to  be  oititled  to  engage  in 
the  American  iS^herles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  f  (^ows : 

HJt.  12837 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representtttivee  of  the  United  Btates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Ttet  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  4132 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
as  amended  (46  UjB.C.  11).  or  any  otter 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  tte  De|Mrt- 
ment  under  which  tte  United  States  Coast 
Guard  Is  operating  shaU  cause  tte  veael 
Miss  Keku,  owned  by  Clarence  Jackaon  of 
Juneau.  Alaska,  to  te  documented  as  a  ree- 
sel  of  the  United  Statea.  npen  eompllanee 
with  the  usual  requlremente,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  engaging  In  tte  American  liaherlee  so 
long  as  such  veeeel  is  owned  by  a  eltiaan  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
HH.  12627  is  concerned  with  the  docu- 
mentation of  the  vessel  if  iss  Keku, 

As  you  know,  the  law  states  that  in 
order  for  a  vessel  to  be  docummtated  for 
use  in  American  fisheries  It  must  be 
established  that  it  was  wholly  bunt 
within  the  United  States.  Due  to  circum- 
stances beyond  Mr.  Jackson's  control, 
the  Af  iss  Keku  is  not  eligible  for  docu- 
mentation under  these  con<Utions.  Tlie 
Miaa  Keku  was  built  in  a  Washington 
State  shipyard  and  was  completed  for 
use  with  the  exception  of  her  cabin.  The 
shipyard  which  built  Miss  Xeku  did  not 
have  the  tools  and  expertls*  to  buUd  the 
cabin.  The  Seattle  shipyard  which  had 
been  contracted  to  complete  the  Job 
burned  to  the  ground  shortly  before  the 
Miss  Keku  was  scheduled  to  arrive  at  the 
yard. 

No  other  shipyard  that  Mr.  Jackaon 
approached  in  either  Or^ton.  Washing- 


ton or  Alasica  was  able  to  work  on  the 
Af  tss  Keku  due  to  heavy  workloads  which 
had  been  contracted  Icmg  in  advance. 
Since  time  was  of  extreme  importance 
to  Mr.  Jackson,  he  contacted  a  shipyard 
in  Prince  Rupert,  a  small  Canadian  town 
which  lies  to  the  immediate  south  of 
Ketchikan,  Alaska.  The  shipyard  was 
able  to  complete  the  cabin  for  Mr.  Jack- 
son in  time  for  the  vessel  to  be  used  dur- 
ing the  current  fishing  season.  Mr.  Jack- 
son had  sought  legal  counsel  prior  to  con- 
tracting with  the  Canadian  shipyard  and 
was  advised  that  no  significant  legal  ob- 
stacles should  arise. 

To  the  contrary,  Mr.  Jackson  has  en- 
countered many  legal  problems  not  only 
with  the  Coast  Guard  but  also  with  the 
Bureau  of  CXistoms.  The  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms problem  has  been  resolved  at  great 
legal  cost  to  Mr.  Jackson.  However,  the 
documentation  problem  with  the  Coast 
Guard  remains. 

Senator  Geavel  has  sou^t  resolution 
of  this  case  through  admlnistratiye 
chaimels  and  has  been  unsuccessfuL 
When  Mr.  Jacicson  visited  my  office,  I  in- 
formed him  it  would  be  best  to  make  cer- 
tain that  all  possible  administrative  rem- 
edies had  been  exhausted.  Accordingly, 
we  met  with  Mr.  Robot  O.  McDonald. 
Chief  of  the  Merchant  Vessel  Doctmnen- 
tati(m  Division,  TJJB.  Coast  Guard,  who 
is  quite  familiar  with  this  case.  In  short. 
Mr.  McDonald  advised  us  that  the  only 
remedy  possible  would  be  to  Introduce 
special  legislation. 

TUs  case  is  of  great  interest  to  me 
because  I  feel  that  Mr.  Jackson  has  Aoae 
everything  possible  to  resolve  the  unfor- 
tunate situation  in  which  he  is  involved. 
He  has  invested  every  cent  of  his  savings, 
he  has  a  large  bank  mortgage,  his  liveli- 
hood and  his  children's  college  educa- 
tion are  at  stake.  Mr.  Jackson  has  no  out. 
Through  no  intention  of  his  own.  Mr- 
Jackson  has  found  himself  in  a  legal  en- 
tanglement that  could  possibly  result  in 
his  bankruptcy  and  put  his  family  in  an 
extreme  hardship  situation. 

Clearly,  the  matter  revtdves  around 
the  Coast  Guard's  interpretatixxi  of  the 
phrase  "wholly  built  within  the  United 
States."  In  this  instance  we  have  a  vessel 
which  was  built  complete  with  hull, 
motor,  and  decking  within  the  United 
States.  The  Miss  Keku,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  could  have  been  navigated 
without  a  cabin.  However.  Mr.  Jackson 
prudently  decided  that  the  ^ilp  should 
not  be  put  to  sea  without  first  completing 
tlie  cabin. 

All  facts  considered.  I  urge  that  HJL 
12627  be  favoral>ly  considered. 

The  bill  was  ord«wl  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

"nie  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
caU  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  DONINGA  PETTIT   (DOMINGA 
PETTID 

Mr.  EII3ERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  1321)  an 
act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Donlnga  Ftttit. 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto^  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  Clei^  read  the  title  of  the  bUL 
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The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  for 
the  r^ef  of  Doming*  Fetttt." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqiiest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  ROnsSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  gen- 
tleman comment  as  to  whether  there  Is 
any  substantial  change  made  by  the  Sen- 
%jut  amendment? 

Mr.  EELBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
has  been  amended  by  the  Senate  to  cor- 
rect an  error  In  the  beneficiary's  name  as 
It  appeared  In  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROnsSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ElLBXlG)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
m. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FLORA  DATILES  TABAYO 

MJT.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  Mil  (HJl.  5106),  an 
act  for  the  relief  of  Flora  Datlles  Tabayo. 
with  Senate  amandmexits  thereto,  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bffl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows : 

Fas*  1,  llnee  T  and  8.  atrlke  oat  "%  eltlzan 
of  tb*  muted  Stales  and  a  lawfol  resident 
"dttaens  of  tbe  United 


1.  Una  9.  strtka  oot  "natvral  parente 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  ROnsSELOT.  Mr.  l^Teaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  gen- 
tleman explain  what  the  changes  are 
which  are  made  as  a  result  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendments? 

Mr.  En<BBSlO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adop- 
tive mother  of  the  beoeflclaiy  has  be- 
came a  T3A.  citizen  stnoe  the  Mil  passed 
the  House,  and  It  has  been  amended  by 
the  Senate  to  reflect  that  change  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  ROUS8ELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw ny  reaervatlon  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Bxunnut)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RITO  E.  JUDILLA 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Blr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  biU  VH.R.  7363).  an 
act  for  the  relief  of  Rtto  E.  Judilla,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments. 

Tbe  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Un. 

Tbe  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
menteaa  follows: 


StrllDe  out  aU  after  tbe  enacting  claiiae 
and  Insert: 

"Tliat,  In  tbe  administration  of  tbe  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Blto  E. 
JudtUa  and  Vlrna  J.  Paaloorsn  may  be  claa- 
slfled  as  cblldren  wlthla  tbe  meaning  of 
section  101(b)  (1)(P)  of  tbe  Act.  upon  ap- 
proval of  petitions  filed  in  tbelr  bebalf  of 
Adoraclon  J.  C3onzaga  and  ttobert  8.  Ooozaga, 
citizens  of  tbe  United  States,  pursuant  to 
eectlon  304  of  tbe  said  Aet:  ProvlAed,  Tbat 
tbe  brotbers  or  sisters  of  tbe  beneficiaries 
Bball  not,  by  virtue  of  sueb  relationsblp,  be 
accorded  any  rlgbt,  privilege,  or  status  under 
tbe  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act." 

AiTiAni^  tbe  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
for  Uie  relief  of  Rlto  E.  JndUla  and  Vlrna  J. 
Faaloaran." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tbere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  gen- 
tleman please  explain  how  the  House 
version  differs  from  the  Senate  version? 

Bir.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  tbe  bills  HJl.  7363 
and  HJt.  7364  passed  the  House  as  Indi- 
vidual bills,  and  the  Senate  has  com- 
bined these  two  bills  under  one  bill,  the 
beneficiaries  having  been  adopted  by  the 
same  adopting  parents. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wlthcferaw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Ttie  SPEAKER.  Is  tkere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl.  2,  EMPLOYEE  SECURITY  BEN- 
EFIT ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  2)  to  pro- 
vide for  pension  reform,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  dlaagree  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  agree  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the. Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  diair  hears  none,  and  the 
ChaU"  appoints  as  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  the  following  Members:  On 
title  I  of  the  House  bHI,  and  modifica- 
tions thereof  which  have  been  committed 
to  conference:  Messrs.  Perkins,  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey,  Devt,  Bitrton,  Quie, 
EiaENSORN,  and  Sarasiv;  and  on  title  n 
of  the  House  bill,  and  modifications 
thereof  .which  have  been  committed  to 
conference:  Messrs.  Uilman,  Bcrkz  of 
Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Omrm-as,  Messrs. 

ROSTXNKOWSKI,      SCHNCEBZLI,      COLLISR, 

and  Broyhill  of  Virgimla. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl.  7824,  LEGAL  SERVICES  COR- 
PORATION ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  blD  fH.R.  7824)  to 
establish  a  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purpoies,   with   Senate 


amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlejman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Perkins  and  Hawkins,  Mrs.  Mink, 
Messrs.  Mzeds,  Qms,  Ashbrook,  and 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJtt. 
6186.  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
REVENUE  ACT  OP  1947  AMEND- 
MENT ACTT 

Mr.  DKjOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  6186) 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Revenue  Act  of  1947  regarding  the  tax- 
ability of  dividends  recdved  by  a  corpo- 
ration from  insurance  c^npanies,  banks, 
and  other  savings  institutions,  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  t)e  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  aentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  pf  the  House  of 
March  27, 1974.) 

Mr.  DIGOS  (during  tbe  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
fmrther  reading  of  the  statement  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objectio^i. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized  for  one  hour. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Spedker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  Consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  confetience  report  on 
H.R.  6186.  This  legislation  must  be 
viewed  in  the  context  of  the  Home  Rule 
Act.  The  need  for  this  legislation  arou 
when  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
rendered  an  opinion  indicating  that  the 
current  appointed  Mayor-Commissioner, 
Chairman,  and  members  of  the  City 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
have  to  resign  their  offices  in  order  to 
seek  one  of  i^e  elective  offices  created 
under  the  Home  Rule  Act.  The  legisla- 
tion has  a  twofold  purpose.  First,  the 
legislation  prevents  a  pcssible  hiatus  in 
governance  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  allowing  the  current  appointed  of- 
ficials to  run  for  elective  office  without 
resigning.  Second,  the  legislation  is  in- 
tended to  actively  promote  the  widest 
possible  participation  in  the  first  elec- 
tions held  under  the  Home  Rule  Act. 

This  legislation  provides  that  persons 
employed  by  the  U.S.  Olovemment  or  by 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  be  permitted  to  be  candidates 
in  the  first  electiona  for  the  offices  of 
Mayor.  Chairman,  or  member  of  the 
Council.  Without  this  legislation,  the 
Hateh  Act,  which  prohibits  Federal  and 
District  employees  from  taking  an  active 
part  in  political  management  or  polit- 
ical campaigns,  would  have  prevented 
such  persons  from  being  candidates.  Tbe 
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legislation  provides  that  an  individual 
who  works  for  the  U.S.  Government  or 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bia  who  becomes  a  candidate  may  take 
an  active  part  in  political  management 
or  political  campaigns  in  the  elections 
for  the  office  of  Mayor,  Chairman,  and 
member  of  the  Coimcil.  Tbe  exemptions 
apply  only  to  candidates. 

The  exemptions  are  very  limited  and 
are  intended  to  allow  FedersJ  and  Dis- 
trict employees  to  be  candidates  for  these 
offices  without  resigning  their  employ- 
ment. It  is  important  to  stress  that  par- 
ticipation in  political  management  and 
political  campaigns  will  still  be  prohib- 
ited by  persons  who  do  not  qualify  as 
bona  fide  candidates.  It  is  also  important 
to  stress  that  all  of  th.e  other  provisions 
of  the  Hatch  Act  will  continue  to  apply 
to  both  candidates  and  noncandldates. 
The  conference  report  limits  the  dura- 
tion of  the  candidacy  so  as  to  insrire  as 
far  as  possible  that  only  bona  fide  can- 
didates will  qualify  for  and  continue  to 
operate  under  the  exemption.  Candidacy 
is  specifically  defined  as  the  period  of 
time  from  which  the  candidate  secures 
a  nominating  petition  until:  first,  the 
day  following  the  day  he  does  not  qualify 
to  be  a  candidate  by  failing  to  secure  the 
appropriate  number  of  signatures;  sec- 
ond, 30  days  after  he  loses  in  the  pri- 
mary election;  third.  30  days  after  he 
loses  In  the  general  election;  or  fourth,  if 
elected,  on  the  day  he  takes  office. 

The  exemptions  contained  in  the  con- 
ference report  applying  to  Federal  and 
District  employees  will  take  effect  on 
the  day  Uie  residents  in  the  District 
ratify  the  charter.  May  7.  1974.  These 
provisions  will  terminate,  however,  on 
January  2.  1975.  This  wiU  insure  that 
the  exemptions  wUl  be  available  for  only 
Federal  or  District  employees  who  in- 
tend to  run  for  office  in  tbe  first  ^tec- 
ttons  held  under  the  Home  Rule  Act. 

In  order  to  have  the  fullest  assessment 
(tf  the  impact  of  this  legislation,  it  is 
tbe  sense  of  the  managers  of  Vb.t  con- 
ference that  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission should  review  the  administration 
and  operation  of  this  legislation  to  de- 
termine ite  effect  on  Sections  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  emd  to  report  to 
the  Congress  on  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. 

The  conference  report  also  adopte 
language  which  would  exempt  the  offices 
of  Mayor,  Chairman,  and  member  of  the 
Coimcil  as  estebllshed  under  the  self- 
government  legislation  from  the  pro- 
hibitions against  active  participation  in 
political  management  and  political  cam- 
paigns contained  in  the  Hateh  Act.  The 
intent  of  this  provision  is  to  put  these 
elected  officials  in  the  same  position 
as  elected  State  and  local  officials  na- 
tionwide, And  thereby  allow  them  to  be 
politically  active. 

In  order  to  specificaUy  deal  with  th^ 
possible  hiatus  in  governance  in  the 
DUtrict  of  Coliuibla,  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
members  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council,  including  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman,  are  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  prohibiting 
participation  in  political  management 
and  political  campaigns  for  tbe  first 
election.  The  operative  effect  of  this 
section  will  be  that  the  current  ap- 


pointed Mayor- Commissioner  and  City 
Council  members  would  not  have  to 
resign  their  positions  in  order  to  nm 
for  elective  office  under  the  Home  Rule 
Act. 

This  legislation  is  very  limited  in  what 
it  does  do  and  intentionally  so.  Allow 
me  to  indicate  specifically  what  the  leg- 
islation does  not  do.  The  legislation  does 
not  exempt  anyone  from  any  provisions 
of  the  Hatch  Act  except  that  section 
which  prohibits  active  participation  in 
political  management  or  political  cam- 
paigns. The  limitations  on  political  con- 
tributions and  services,  political  use  of 
authority  or  influence,  and  influencing 
elections  still  stand.  Every  person  in  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  is  covered  by  these 
provisions.  Further,  the  legislation  does 
not  exempt  any  person  who  is  not  a 
candidate  from  the  prohibition  against 
taking  an  active  part  in  political  man- 
agement or  political  campaigns. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
House  to  adopt  this  conference  report 
in  order  to  effectuate  the  goals  of  pre- 
venting a  hiatus  in  government  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  encouraging  the 
widest  participation  in  the  local  elec- 
tions and  allowing  the  locally  elected 
officials  to  be  iwlitically  active.  These 
goals  will  be  effectuated  through  this 
legislation  with  the  bare  minimum  in- 
cursion into  the  protections  of  the  Hatch 
Act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tbe  gen- 
tleman yidd  for  one  question? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  tbe  gentlonan 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  all  tbe 
amendmente  adopted  in  the  conference 
germane  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Yes.  they  are. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  tbe 
distinguished  ranking  minority  m«nber 
on  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Nxlskh)  . 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  too 
bad  we  have  to  handle  a  situation  sueb 
as  this  on  a  local  bill  dealing  with  the 
Hatch  Act  which  is  a  part  of  the  Civil 
Service  Act  of  oiu-  country,  but  it  is  un- 
fortunately necessary  and  I  am  support- 
ing this  bUl.  Here  we  have  an  insurance 
bill  which  is  a  local  bill  and  we  have 
amended  provisions  which  touch  the 
Federal  (Tivil  Service  laws  of  our  Nation, 
which  I  think  perhaps  could  be  a  mis- 
take and  might  be  opening  the  door  to 
a  national  trend  to  amend  the  Hatch  Act 
in  other  geographic  areas  with  fairly 
large  Federal  employees. 

The  House  of  Representetives  did  not 
support  a  bill  that  had  partisan  elections 
in  it  when  the  Home  Rule  Act  was 
passed.  The  feeling  in  the  House  was  if 
we  wanted  wide  participation  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  where  we  have  more 
than  100,000  Federal  employees,  it  would 
be  better  to  do  it  on  a  nonpartisan  basis 
where  everybody  could  be  free  to  par- 
ticipate. Biit  when  we  wept  to  confer- 
ence on  the  other  side  we  bad  those  who 
insisted  cm  partisan  elections,  which  gave 
me  a  little  bit  of  a  feeling  that  there  was 
more  concern  about  a  political  machine 
than  there  was  about  tbe  freedom  of  the 
people  here  to  participate  in  polltleB.  So 
finally  we  bad  to  yteld.  I  did  not  sign 
the  conference  report  on  tbe  home  nde 
bill  for  that  very  reason,  because  I  have 


hsul  a  great  deal  of  experience  with  the 
civil  service  laws  in  our  own  State  of 
Minnesota  where  we  found  the  spoils 
system  was  devasteting. 

When  the  home  rule  bill  finally  came 
out  of  conference  we  found  the  Mayor 
and  the  CouncU  were  under  the  Hatch 
Act.  so  if  they  ran  for  office  they  wciild 
have  to  resign.  The  city  would  be 
deprived  of  their  services  in  the  mean- 
time and  continuity  would  be  lacking.  I 
think  many  of  us  feel  the  Incumbent  of- 
ficers in  the  City  Council  ought  to  run 
again  because  we  have  some  very  good 
men  there.  So  we  were  left  with  only  one 
thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to  pronde  a  tem- 
porary exemption  of  the  Hatoh  Act  as  it 
applies  to  those  who  file  for  office.  Fed- 
eral employees,  local  employees,  and  the 
existing  government,  those  presently  in 
the  office  of  the  Mayor  and  Council  mem- 
bers of  the  District  of  Columbia.  So  we 
proceeded  in  this  manner  to  take  care 
of  this  exemption  which  I  think  wiU  free 
the  choices  of  the  existing  officers  and 
permit  anyone  to  file  for  office,  giving 
them  certain  freedom,  that  is  to  file  u 
candidates,  but  not  touching  the  Hatch 
Act  on  a  permanent  basis. 

The  provision  that  called  for  termina- 
XXoD.  of  this  freedom  in  this  Hatch  Act 
provision  was  my  suggestion  In  the  con- 
ference and  only  on  that  basis  would  I 
go  along.  I  want  to  say  to  our  good 
chairman,  he  went  along  with  me  and 
so  did  the  conference,  and  I  thank  them 
for  it.  I  think  it  was  a  constructive  move. 
I  believe  this  bill  should  pass  and  I  hope 
the  House  adopts  the  measure  this 
afternoon. 

Tbe  basic  piece  of  legislation  here.  HJl. 
6186,  Is  a  relatively  minor  piece  of  legis- 
lation, but  one  which  would  aid  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  increasing  its  ability 
to  maintain  buslneBs  in  tbe  District 
rather  than  have  certain  businesses  move 
out  to  the  suburbs  because  of  a  provision 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act 
of  1947,  regarding  the  taxability  of  divi- 
dends received  By  a  corporation  from  in- 
surance companies,  banks,  and  other  sav- 
ings institutions.  Certainly  the  basic  leg- 
islation here  having  to  do  with  amend- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1947  is  a  good  piece  of  legis- 
lation, minor  thoui^  it  is. 

There  is  a  much  more  important 
amendment  attached  to  this  bill  having 
to  do  with  an  amendment  to  the  Hatcb 
Act  to  permit  the  appointed  Mayor  and 
members  of  the  City  Council,  and  other 
District  and  Federal  employees  to  par- 
ticipate as  candidates  in  the  first  elec- 
tion provided  for  under  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self -Government  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act,  which  we 
passed  some  time  ago  and  wliich  the 
President  signed  into  law  on  December 
24. 1973. 

I  wish  to  state  that  I  support  the  con- 
ference report  as  a  unique  and  near  emer- 
gency measure  to  provide  continuity 
in  the  (3ovemment  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia during  the  transition  from  tbe 
appointed  government  to  the  elected  gov- 
ernment provided  for  xmder  the  District 
of  Columbia  Self -Government  and  Gov- 
ernmental Reorganisation  Act. 

I  ofvoeed  partisan  elections  In  the  Dis- 
trict In  the  full  committee  when  home 
rule  legislation  was  being  discussed  and 
voted  upon  there.  My  dissenting  views  to 
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H  Jl.  9682,  which  anwared  In  House  Re- 
port Mb.  93-48»— inserted  below— set 
forth  my  objections : 

Hatch  Act  Mujirucan 


Section  740  of  HJk  Mas  would  exempt 
from  the  proTlslone  of  the  Hatch  Aat — ^whlch 
prohibits  Federml  (Uustaidlng  Dlotrlct  o( 
Coliunbla)  employees  "In  the  C(»npetltlve  or 
excepted  service"  from  takbig  an  "active  part 
In  political  management  or  In  political  cam- 
paigns (6  V3.C.  B.  7Sa4(a)(a))."— VBderal 
and  District  emploreee  who  qiudUy  aa  caadl- 
dataa  for  the  Oounoll  or  Mayor  dorlng  a  pri- 
mary or  general  electlaa. 

In  addition,  it  would  appear  that  a  further 
agamptlon  of  the  Hatch  Aot  exlsU  in  that 
Section  733  of  HJt.  9683  would  permit  PM- 
eral  and  District  employees  to  be  i^polnted 
and  serve  on  a  political  partisan  Board  of 
neetlons. 

Purthermore.  Section  40a(d),  setting  forth 
the  qnaltflcatloos  for  hcddtng  the  olBoe  of 
maoiber  of  the  Oouncll.  laovldea.  among 
other  things,  that  "No  perscn  ahaU  hold  the 
oinca  for  member  of  the  OouneU,  including 
the  offlce  of  Chairman,  unless  he  ...  (d) 
holds  no  public  oOce  (other  than  his  em- 
ployment In  and  position  as  a  member  of  the 
Council) ,  for  which  he  Is  eomptmsated  In  an 
anoont  in  exoeas  of  his  actual  expenses  In 
oannaotlon  therewith  . . ." 

The  foregoing  proTtekn  oould  lend  ItaeU 
to  an  interpntatkn  tha*  glvea  further  ex- 
emptkm  under  the  Hatch  Act.  Ftor  Instance, 
If  a  Council  member  were  to  service  In  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  consultant  and  be 
paid  actual  expensee,  he  would  under  the 
ezlsttng  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  be  pre- 
vented from  parttelpetlnf  in  partisan  po- 
UUcal  activity  on  tbm  «ey  for  whkih  ho  was 
so  paid.  Section  401(d)  would  appear  to 
grant  aa  exemption  lor  tbeae  kinds  of  em- 
ployees. 

Itiere  Is  little,  or  no,  question  but  what 
a  provision  permitting  Federal  and  District 
employees  to  partte^Mte  In  local  pOUtlcally 
partisan  elections  (Sectian  740)  or  to  serve 
on  a  locaUy  partisan  pemieaHy  appointed 
Board  ot  Eleettooa  (Section  7S8) .  or  to  serve 
on  the  Council  (SsetlaB  aaa(d) ),  while  at  the 
saacM  time  ssrvlng  as  a  consultant  to  the 
Fsdetal  aovemmeot  ootivensatsd  for  aetoal 
expensee  (even  though  this  latter  status  may 
be  subject  to  Interpretation  on  a  factual 
ease-by-case  dstetmlnatlon  by  either  the 
Otvll  Service  Oommiaalon  or  the  courts  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  IndlvMaal  comes  wtthln 
the  provisions  ot  the  Ratoh  Aot)  wm  to  a 
large  extent  totaUy  nullify  the  elfkct  of  the 
Hatch  Act  prohibiting  certain  political  ac- 
tivity in  the  District  of  Ootumbla. 

R  is  dlffleult  to  oencelvB  at  an  ^Mmptkm 
that  U  mors  likely  to  strike  a  death  blow  to 
the  Batch  Act  than  one  that  oifers  the  pro- 
teotioB  of  the  career  service  to  one  who  It 
■— »1TH  a  poUtleally  partisan  elective  offloe. 
Whether  Intended  or  as  a  reeult  of  over- 
•igM.  It  Is  highly  prabahle  that  the  Kw- 
golag  provlsloaa  In  this  blU  would  have  that 
result. 

Roponents  eC  this  bill  might  well  sse  a 
golden  harvest  In  poUtleal  oonWbutlons  from 
the  pockets  of  Fadanl  and  local  employees 
were  ttiey  able  to  snoessafully  and  Indirectly 
initiate  the  repeal  of  the  VmUlh  Aet.  Xstenm- 
tlons  soch  as  Chose  oontalned  In  this  bfll 
oould  weu  open  the  door  to  a  revanlon  to 
the  "qwfls  system"  which  tha  Batch  Aot  was 
initially  enacted  to  correct. 

nie  Supreme  Court  decision  on  June  95, 
187S.  In  V£.  CMl  Servioe  CommiMaion  ▼.  Let- 
ter Omrrten, VB. (l»7$)  uidudds 

e  eonetltutlonal  challenge  to  the  Bat^  Aet 
ead  Mb  leasreitiiB  Is  worth  caUlag  to  tlie  at- 
tsntlQb  of  Members  of  dengrees: 

We  vahesttotlngly  leaarm  the  JftteheO 
holding  that  Oosigteas  had.  and  has,  the 
power  to  prevent  Mr.  Pooto  and  others  like 
him  ttom  holding  •  perty  odioe,  working  at 
the  polls  and  aettag  as  party  paymastsr  for 
other  party  workets.  An  Aet  of  nniijiees  gotog 


no  further  would  in  o\ir  view  unquestionably 
be  valid.  So  would  it  be  If,  in  plain  and  un- 
derstandable langiuage,  the  statute  forbade 
activities  such  as  organizing  a  political  party 
or  club;  actively  partlclpaitlng  In  fimd-rals- 
Ing  activities  for  a  partisan  candidate  or 
political  party;  becoming  a  partisan  can- 
didate for,  or  campaigning  for,  an  elective 
public  offlce;  actively  managing  the  campaign 
of  a  partisan  candidate  for  public  offlce; 
Initiating  or  circulating  a  partisan  nominat- 
ing petition  or  soliciting  votes  for  a  partisan 
candidate  for  public  offlce;  or  serving  as  a 
delegate,  alternate,  or  proxy  to  a  political 
party  convention.  Our  Judgment  Is  that 
neither  the  First  Amendment  nor  any  other 
provision  of  the  Constitution  Invalidates  a 
law  barring  this  kind  of  partisan  political 
conduct  by  federal  employees. 

Such  decision  on  our  part  would  no  more 
than  confirm  the  Judgement  of  history,  a 
Judgment  made  by  this  country  over  the  last 
oentury  that  it  is  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
country.  Indeed  esMntlal,  that  federal  serv- 
ice should  depend  upon  meritorious  perform- 
ance rather  than  political  service,  and  that 
the  political  influence  of  federal  employees 
on  others  and  on  the  electoral  process  should 
be  Umlted. 


In  1906,  Cmigrees  detenAlned  to  review  the 
restrictions  of  the  Hatch  Aot  on  the  partisan 
polltleal  acttvltlee  of  pntallo  employees.  For 
this  purpose,  the  Commtwlon  on  Political 
Activity  of  Oovemment  Personnel  was 
crsated.  80  Stat.  868.  The  Commission  re- 
ported in  1968,  recommending  some  llberal- 
Issatlon  of  the  political  activity  restrictions 
on  federal  employees,  but  not  abandoning  the 
fundamental  decision  that  partisan  political 
activities  by  government  employees  must  be 
limited  In  major  respects,  l  Report  of  Com- 
mission on  Political  Activity  of  Oovemment 
Personnel,  supra. 

This  accotmt  of  the  efforts  by  ths  Federal 
Government  to  limit  paiUsan  political  ac- 
tlvltiee  by  those  covered  by  the  Hatch  Act 
should  not  obscure  the  equally  relevant  fact 
that  all  80  States  have  reetrloted  the  politi- 
cal activities  of  their  own  employees." 

Untn  now,  the  Judgment  of  Congress,  the 
Xxecntive  and  the  county  appears  to  have 
been  that  partisan  political  activities  by 
federal  employees  m\iBt  be  limited  If  the 
Government  U  to  operate  effectlvelr  and 
fairly,  elections  are  to  play  their  proper 
part  in  representative  gotemment  and  em- 
ployees themselves  are  to  he  sufficiently  free 
from  Improper  Influence.  E.g.,  84  Cong.  Rec. 
OSes.  0608;  86  Cong.  Bea  S860,  3031,  3864. 
0S76.  The  restrictions  so  far  Imposed  on  fed- 
eral employees  are  not  aimed  at  particular 
parties,  groups  or  points  of  view,  but  apply 
equally  to  aU  partisan  activities  of  the  type 
deeerlbed.  They  dlscrlmlnnto  sgainst  no  ra- 
cial, ethnic  or  religious  minorities.  I7or  do 
they  seek  to  control  p<dltical  opinions  or  be- 
liefs, or  to  Interfere  with  or  influence  any- 
one's vote  at  the  polls. 

•  •  •  •  • 

What  waa  dlecussed  abeve  are  express  ex- 
emptions to  the  Hatch  Act  contained  in 
HJL  8683.  There  still  remains  for  discussion 
the  question  of  how  the  looaUy  elected  Dis- 
trict government  would  institute  Its  own 
local  District  merit  system  under  Its  dele- 
gated authority  to  legistato. 

BLB.  9683  would  (under  Section  423)  per- 
mit the  District  of  Columbia  government  to 
enact  Ita  own  District  government  merit  sys- 
tem or  systems  once  the  eharter  were  ap- 
proved and  the  local  government  establisbed. 
Seotlon  433(8)  provides  that  "The  system 
may  provide  for  continued  ptkrtloU>ation  in 
aa  or  part  at  the  Federal  Civil  Servioe  Sys- 
tem .  .  ."  The  only  appar«it  guideline  In  thia 
astrtion  in  delegating  this  authority  to  the 
Oonnen  is  that  the  systeniSiM>uld  be  "at  least 


equal"  fn  beneflts  to  legialattlon  now  in  effea 
enacted  by  Congress. 

Thus,  no  doubt  the  loeaQy  elected  Council 
under  HJt.  9683  would  be  permitted  to  re- 
tain all  Hit  beneflte  and  adtantagea  that  Dls- 
trlot  employees  now  enjey  nnder  the  Federal 
Civil  Service,  and  it  would  give  total  exemp- 
tion from  any  restriction  over  political  ac- 
tivities of  their  own  employees,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that,  as  noted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  CSV  v.  Letter  Carriers,  supra. 
".  .  .  that  all  SO  states  hSve  restricted  the 
political  activities  of  their  own  employees," 
and  the  fact  that  we  In  ttie  Congress  have 
consistently  applied  the  Hatch  Aot  to  District 
government  employees. 

The  committee  deletea  partisan  elec- 
tions when  they  brought  "home  rule" 
legislation  to  the  floor— K;ommittee  sub- 
stitute to  H.R.  9682— and  that  concee- 
sion  was  instrumental,  in  my  opinion,  in 
obtaining  House  passage  of  the  measure. 

In  the  House-Senate  Ccmference  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Govem- 
ment  Act,  partisan  elections  were  in- 
serted back  in  the  legislation,  and  for 
that  reason  I  refused  tio  support  it  by 
signature  as  a  conferee.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that: 

First.  Hatch  Act  coverage  of  Federal 
employees  or  those  local  employeee  em- 
played  with  Federal  grant  or  loan  f  imds 
is  absolutely  essential  to  a  merit  system. 

Second.  Partisan  elections  in  the  Dis- 
trict prevent  full  participation  by  the 
electorate  which  Includes  some  100,000 
Federal  employees  and  some  17,000  Dis- 
trict employees  paid  for  with  Federal 
grants  or  loans. 

Third.  Partisan  elections  in  the  District 
are  contradictory  to  the  concept  of 
"home  rule."  It  is  evidence  to  me  that 
some  "home  rule"  proponents  were  not 
completely  honest  with  District  residents. 
Some  proponents  were  perfectly  willing 
to  saorlfice  the  "fuU  participation"  in 
local  government  to  thousands  (tf  IMs- 
trict  of  Columbia  reaideats  who  oould 
participate  in  nonpartlGOua  tieotiona— to 
the  partisan  ccnoept  o|  control  of  the 
District  government  by  4  partisan  politi- 
cal party. 

I  note  that  the  statement  of  managers 
states  that: 

While  the  exemption  for  District  and  Fed- 
eral employees  terminates  as  of  Janxiary  a, 
1976,  the  managers  intend  to  actively  pro- 
mote and  support  legislation  assuring  the 
widest  possible  particlpatfon  In  all  District 
elections  held  subsequent  to  the  first  elec- 
tions. 

To  this  conferee,  theee  words  mean 
that  Congress  will  hcqpeCully  amend  the 
District  of  C(dumbia  Hdme  Rule  Act  to 
provide  nonpartisan  eleotltms  after  Jan- 
uary 8. 1975. 1  shall  wofk  for  that  legis- 
lative result. 

The  CMl  Service  Commission  will  ob- 
serve the  first  elections  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  provided  for  tti  the  District  of 
Columbia  Home  Rule  Adt.  It  Is  my  bdief 
and  hope  that  the  Comknissltm  will  en- 
dorse nonpartisan  deetbns  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  tlie  future.  THotA 
would  be  the  fair  and  Just  rMuIt  and 
would  provide  full  participation  by  all 
DisMct  of  Columbia  residents  in  future 
Sections  In  the  District. 

lify  views  of  this  issue  were  stated  in 
the  Commission  on  Political  Activity  of 
Oovemment  Personnelii  Findings  and 
Recommendations,  voIi«ne  1 — of  whldi 
I  was  a  member: 


Ajml  2y  1974 
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PubUo  Law  89-617  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress In  1966,  eetobllshlng  the  Commission 
on  Political  Activity  of  Government  Person- 
nel, had  my  complete  support.  Its  stated 
purpoee  Is  to  make  a  fuU  and  complete  In- 
vestigatton  and  study  of  the  Federal  laws 
having  to  do  with  the  limitation  on  partici- 
pation of  Federal  and  State  enq>loyeea  in  po- 
litical affairs  with  a  view  to  the  determina- 
tion of  any  need  for  strengthening,  revision, 
or  rtlmlnatlon  of  the  same  and  the  possible 
undesirable  results  irtilch  ml^t  come  from 
tadx  changes.  My  support  for  the  achieving 
of  this  goal  has  not  changed  over  the  life  of 
tba  Comndisslon  during  the  past  year. 

The  Commission,  through  hearings,  sur- 
veys and  related  research  has  imanlmously 
come  to  certain  excellent  conclusions  and 
recommendations:  (1)  for  realistic  darlfl- 
catton  of  provisions  of  current  statutes  re- 
lating to  those  actlvlUee  permitted  and  pro- 
hibited so  that  the  employee  may  have  a 
dearer  understanding  of  his  position  under 
the  law.  (3)  for  the  revision  of  the  enforce- 
ment procediires  to  give  a  more  automatic 
response  to  violations  when  they  occur,  and 
(3)  for  the  revision  of  the  penalty  provisions 
to  enable  the  Civil  Servioe  Commlssltm  to 
mete  out  punishment  for  violations  without 
doing  an  Injustice  to  the  employee,  l.e.,  to 
make  the  punishment  fit  the  crime.  Added 
to  these  are  a  number  of  other  changes 
which  wiU  facilitate  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  Hatch  Act  and  related 
statutes  by  the  ClvU  Service  Commission.  In 
these  matters  there  has  been  a  gratifying 
unanimity  among  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. In  aU  our  labors  there  has  been  a 
dedication  by  the  Commission  to  meet  the 
responsibility  given  us  by  the  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  there  cannot  be  unanimous 
support  for  aU  of  the  recommendations  the 
majority  of  the  Commission  has  seen  fit  to 
make.  I  must  respectfully  depart  from  that 
position  taken  by  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Commission  on  the  crudal 
recommendations  concerning  the  expansion 
of  certain  permitted  activities,  particularly 
recommendation  m.  It  would  open  the  door 
to  participation  by  the  Federal  employee  as  a 
partisan  candidate  or  for  jHotlsan  political 
management  activity  in  local  elections. 

I  believe  the  sincere  position  of  ataaa  in 
seemln^y  wanting  to  grant  to  the  Federal 
onployee  all  the  poUtical  rlghte  enjoyed  by 
his  feUow  American  not  employed  in  the 
pubUc  servioe  beclouds  facte  which  I  con- 
sider undeniable.  In  order  to  maintain  a 
completely  Impartial  and  effective  pubUc 
service,  those  Involved  In  such  service  must 
owe  primary  loyalty  to  the  government  by 
which  they  are  en^doyed,  and  not  to  a  par- 
ticular individual,  party,  or  faction.  For  this 
reason  it  Is  neceasary  to  Impoae  certain  lim- 
ited restrictions  upon  the  p<dltical  activity 
by  those  governmental  employeee.  The  Jour- 
nv  from  the  qx>tls  system  in  many  loml  and 
Stete  govemmente  and  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  has  been  a  long  and  arduous  one. 
The  llmlta  to  which  we  have  advanced  the 
narlt  prlnc^lea  in  thoee  govemmente  are 
Ofpst  certainly  not  inviolate.  There  are  still 
eertaln  acaas  of  the  Matton  In  whltA  the 
ipoUs  system  U  not  dead,  as  we  learned  In  ow 
hearings  In  Chicago,  and  other  areas.  There 
ttU  are  persons  who  would  not  hesitate  to 
Qtillae  the  government  employee  for  whatever 
Pgitical  purposss  possible,  whether  throu«^ 
pMRues  for  eontrtbutleoa  orcf  some  other 
kind. 


We  have  seen  abundant  evidence  In  the 
news  during  the  past  few  years  of  an  increas- 
ing tendency  toward  the  "arm  twisting"  of 
the  Federal  employee  t(x  political  contri- 
butions, both  In  the  form  of  "suggested" 
piuchase  of  political  dinner  tickete  and 
otherwise.  This  has  l>een  eepeciaUy  true  in 
Impacted  areas  of  Federal  employment.  Oon- 
gressmen  and  others  have  been  the  reported 
beneficiaries  of  such  fiinctions.  As  a  result  of 
the  long  periods  required  for  Investigative 
and  final  administrative  action  in  cases  of 
reported  violations,  the  Federal  employee 
(eepeciaUy  In  the  area  where  these  abusee 
have  taken  place)  has  had  no  alternative 
but  to  believe  that  no  certain  protection  \a 
offered  him  under  the  law  as  now  written  and 
administered. 

It  was  my  e]q>resBed  opinion  within  the 
Commission  that  we  had  sufficient  authority 
and  reason  to  mvestigato  q>eel|le  violations  of 
the  Hatch  Act,  eqiw^aUy  In  tha  Washington 
area,  in  order  to  better  undostand  the  extent 
and  nature  of  such  violations  to  the  end  of 
recommending  adequate  remedial  legislation. 
The  majority  was  not  in  agreement  with  me 
on  this  point.  However,  I  do  beUeve  that  we 
can  eliminate  some  of  these  practices 
through  the  implementation  of  our  recom- 
mendations for  Improved  enforcement  pro- 
cedures by  the  ClvU  Service  Conunlssloa.  I 
firmly  support  those  recommendations.  But 
I  further  believe  that  experience  has  shown 
that  much  of  ths  protection  for  the  employee 
against  such  pressures  must  come  through 
the  restrictions  regarding  poUtical  activity 
placed  on  each  employee,  wherever  he  may 
be  in  the  governmental  structure. 

The  propoeal  to  open  the  door  to  partisan 
political  activity  by  the  career  Federal  em- 
ployee within  either  of  the  two  major  poUti- 
cal parties  of  this  country,  in  my  Judgment, 
Is  a  first  dangerous  step  toward  a  return  to 
the  political  spoils  system.  There  are  nu- 
merous examplee  of  testimony  in  ths  Com- 
mission hearings  from  Federal  and  State  em- 
ployees recommending  that  the  present  poUcy 
of  the  Hatch  Act  in  this  respect  be  main- 
tained. If  we  are  unable  to  adequately  police 
pressures  put  on  the  Federal  employee  at  the 
preeent  time,  (^>erating  as  they  are  under  the 
nonpartisan  restrictUms,  how  can  we  but  be- 
Ueve that  the  injection  of  major  partisan 
activltiea  into  the  structure  wlU  make  such 
enforcement  vlrtuaUy  Impoeslble?  Under  our 
political  system  I  do  not  believe  it  is  practi- 
cally passible  to  deny  any  partisan  candidate 
the  freedom  to  manage  and  c(Miduct  his  cam- 
paign in  aU  req>eete  aUowed  to  his  opponent, 
whether  thoee  activities  go  to  soUcltation  of 
funds  or  other  imlltical  action.  Also,  the  local 
party  organisation  is  inextricably  connected 
with  the  national  party  organizations.  luteal 
leaders  almost  inevitably  play  a  part  In  the 
State  and  NatiMial  poUtical  affairs.  To  think 
that  we  can  confine  a  person's  involvement 
in  partisan  p<^tlcs  to  certain  llmlta  on  the 
local  level  Is  wishful  thinking. 

The  possible  ben^ta  to  be  gained  by  al- 
lowing a  desirous  few  to  participate  in  par- 
tisan p<mtical  candidacy  and  pcflitical  man- 
agement activity,  when  weighed  agalnat  the 
dangers  that  such  activity  poeee  to  an  im- 
partial, efllctent  public  service  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  employes  In  It.  is  sim- 
ply not  warQi  the  Inherent  rtsk  in  such  ac- 
tion. The  beneflte  of  the  in^Mrtial  pubUc 
servioe,  whether  they  be  ot  tenure.  Job  asslgn- 
mente,  and  promotions  on  merit,  or  simply 
freedom  from  the  many  insidious  typee  of 
pressures    pressnt    In   partisan    operations. 
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compensate  the  employee  many  times  over 
in  return  for  the  relatively  few  restriction 
placed  on  his  action.  Indeed,  under  the  pres- 
ent Hatch  Act,  and  surely  under  a  revieed  act 
shovild  the  Congress  see  flt  to  aooept  many  of 
our  recommendations,  the  Federal  employee 
Is  and  wUl  be  allowed  far  more  Ubmy  in 
p<dltical  action  than  is  actuaUy  taken  by  aU 
but  a  very  minor  percentage  of  our  popula- 
tion as  a  whole. 

In  the  Federal  employee  survey  which  the 
Commission  conducted,  it  is  «<gntW«^t^^  that 
among  those  persons  stating  thsy  wouM  "»f«« 
to  see  some  change  In  the  Hatch  Act,  only  4  J 
percent  said  the  employee  should  be  aUowed 
to  campaign  for  a  poUtical  party  or  candidate 
of  his  choice,  a  mere  1.5  percent  stated  that 
-.^tho  employee  should  be  allowed  to  hold  po- 
nt;c^  or  partisan  offlce,  and  only  1.6  percent 
stated  he  shoiUd  be  aUowed  local  participa- 
tion of  aU  kinds. 

In  response  to  the  argumenta  concern- 
ing the  InequaUty  of  treatment  of  the  Fed- 
eral employee  from  one  geographical  area 
to  another  through  the  greater  freedom  of 
poUtleal  action  given  thoee  persons  living 
In  the  Bo-oaUed  federaUy  impacted  areas.  I 
can  state  that  I  am  In  agreement  that  such 
InequaUty  exlsta  I  offered  the  suggestion 
that  this  might  be  cured  by  the  extension  of 
what  Is  now  the  nonpartisan  exemption  in 
the  Impacted  areas  to  tha  entire  United 
States.  This  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
the  Commission.  However,  I  beUeve  the  idea 
molts  the  consldsration  of  any  future  Con- 
grees  studying  the  propoeed  legislation  we 
submit  as  a  Commlaslon. 

For  substantiaUy  the  same  reasons  I  have 
stated  above  In  my  oppoeltlon  to  the  extan- 
slon  of  permissive  candidacy  and  active  poUt- 
ical management  to  the  partisan  realm  I 
also  flnd  myself  one  of  the  six  members'of 
the  Commission  voting  to  oppoee  inclusion 
In  the  other  limited  area  of  dlsagrsement 
that  eonoamlng  the  extent  to  which  Fed- 
eral employees  should  be  permitted  to  serve 
as  offioers  to  political  organlaations.  Specfl- 
cally,  I  oppose  the  inclusion  In  permit- 
ted activities  of  the  right  to  serve  as  partisan 
wMd  and  precinct  committeemen  or  commlt- 
teewomen. 

THe  polnta  upon  which  the  Commission 
has  bscn  able  to  agree  are  numerous  and 
wlU  receive  my  fuU  support  in  future  legis- 
lation. But  the  unwise  recommendation  for 
«panslon  of  activltlee  permitted  the  Fed- 
eral employee  in  the  partisan  realm  involv- 
ing poUtioal  activity  within  both  our  major 
partiesln  the  candidacy  and  active  poUtical 
management  fields  is  unwarranted.  WeU-rea- 
soned  testimony  before  our  Commission  cau- 
ttoned  against  It.  Even  our  survey  of  Federal 
employees  did  not  support  it.  Certainly  If 
raacted  Into  law.  It  woUd  open  a  Pandora's 
5?*  --  **^"*>^"  ^  *•>•  continuing  fight  for 
the  preeervation  of  a  true  merit  system  and 
an  sadent.  Impartial  public  service. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  CMl  Service 
Commission  study  that  is  contemplated, 
I  beUeve  it  important  to  point  out  to 
them  that  in  addition  to  the  Federal  em- 
ployees, there  are  17.535  employees  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  are  em- 
ployed and  paid  with  Federal  grants- 
see  exerpted  pages  i-iv  DisWct  of 
Columbia  Fiscal  Year  1975  Operating 
Budget  Summary,  which  appear  to  Justi- 
fications for  the  1976  Budget  Dtetrlct 
of  Columbia: 
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1974  aliotnant 

1975  Mayor's 
recommendation 

1975  Federal  grants  i 
Positions         Amount 

Other  grants  reim- 
bursements (non- 
District  of  Columbia) 

1975  toUl 
resources 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions         Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

Executive  Offica — Continued 

Washlnrton  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Commis- 
sion  

$1117  . 

$85.9  . 

$717  . 

$717 

Total,  contributions  to 
metropolitan      area 
agencies 

280.1  . 

261.9  . 

247.3  . 

247.3 

General  fund 

275.6  . 
4.5  . 

257.4  . 

242.8  . 
4.5  . 

Highway  fund,  regu- 
lar  

4.5  . 

Miscellaneous  contributions: 
Redevelopment        Land 
Agency.. 

Apprenticeship  Council 

Schmt  transit  subsidy 

10  . 

3.4  . 

1205.6  . 

252.0  . 

6.0  . 

5.0  . 

4,112.3  . 

252.0  . 

10 
5.0 
4.112.3  . 

252. 0  . 
1700.0  . 

505 
12 

$37, 842.  2  . 
175.0 

505 
12 

37,  848. 2 

181.0 

4,112.3 

Washington    Convention 

252.0 

Metrobus  subsidy 

9, 700. 0 

Total,  miscellaneous 
contributions 

3,467.0  . 

4,375.3  . 

14.  075.  3 

517 

38.  Oil  2 

517 

52. 093. 5 

Total,    general    op- 
erating expenses.. 

3,195 

60,874.7 

3,313 

69,  455. 0 

3.392 

82, 977.  0 

13.158 

96.756.5 

$112.1 

16, 550 

1718416 

General  fund 

59,983.0  . 
84.0  . 

567.1  . 

718  . 

96.6  . 

68.  Z  . 

67,5115  . 
1,114.6  . 

5719  . 

79.2  . 
98.7  . 

69.1  . 

82,137.4  . 

Revenue  sharing.. 
Highway    fund, 

regular 

Highway    fund. 

parking. 

580.9  . 

79.2  . 

107.7  . 

71.8  . 



Sanitary  sewage 
works  fund 

Public  safety; 

Metropolitan  Police... 

6,035 

107,  591.  4 

6,034 

110.750.4 

5,783 

111.875.8  . 

93.1 

1,223.8 

5.783 

113, 192.  7 

93, 022.  4 

6.  714.  4  . 

7,  742. 6 
112.0 

98,541.6  . 

4. 354.  2  . 

7,  742. 6  . 

112.0  . 

103.758.6  . 

""i.m'i". 

112.0  . 

Revenue  sharing 

Highway  fund,  regular 

Highway  fund,  parking 

Fire  Department 

1,512 

35,  296.  5 

1,544 

36,  228. 1 

1.544 

36,732.7  . 

1.0 

1.544 

36,  731 7 

General  fund.     

Revenue  shaiing. 

32,  8SC.  C 
■^.416.5 

34,983.7  . 
1.244.4  . 

36,  732.  7  . 

Courts: 

Appeals 

42 

1,  202.  3 

1, 190. 1 
12.2 

53 

1.371.9 
1.371.9  . 

56 

1,  450.  2  . 

56 

1,450.2 

1.450.2  . 

Revenue  sharing 

Superior 

828 

15,551.8 

1.042 

17.  657.  4 

1,034 

11048.4  . 

1,034 

110414 

General  fund 

15,341.9 
209.9  . 

17.657.4  . 

11048.4  . 

Revenue  sharing 

Court  System 

52 

2, 851. 6 

68 

1,  521  3 

68 

3,  941 0  . 

68 

3.9410 

2. 812. 7 
38.9  . 

1, 523. 3  . 

3,946.0  . 

Revenue  sharing 

U.S.  courts— Reimburse- 
ment for  Justice  De- 
partment (services  for 
District  of  Columbia) 

6,821.7  . 

1112.1  . 

6,625.0  . 

1625.0 

16715  . 
145.  2  . 

1 112. 1  . 

16210  . 

Revenue  sharing 

-- « — 

Public  Defender  Service.. 

109 

1, 730.  4 

109 

1,781.5 

95 

1,6712  . 

95 

1, 679. 2 

Bail  Agency 

49 

594.2 

54 

680.3 

54 

6916  . 

54 

696.6 

575.9  . 
113  . 

611 4  . 
69.9  . 

6916  . 

Revenue  sharing 

Total,  courts 

1.080 

28, 752. 0 

1.326 

31.126.5  . 

1,307 

32,4414  . 

1,307 

32,4414 

28,  327.  5  . 
424.5  . 

31.0516  . 
69.9  . 

32,4414  . 

Revenue  shar- 
ing  

Department  of  Corrections 

1,699 

27.345.5 

1,858 

30, 179. 7 

1.802 

31,5917 

9 

289.9  . 

2,002.2 

1,811 

33,885.8 

General  fund 

21740.8  . 
604.7  . 

27,585.9  . 
2,593.8  . 

31.593.7  . 

Revenue  shaiing 

National  Guard 

20 

256.9 

20 

2813 

20 

271.7  . 

20 

271.7 

General  fund 

252.0 
4.9 

2813  . 

271.7  . 

Total,  public  safety 

10.346 

199,242.3 

10,782 

201 573. 0 

10.456 

212.9113 

9 

383.0  . 

1227.0 

11465 

211529.3 

General  fund 

181,222.7  . 
11 165. 0  . 

7,742.6  . 

192,4511  - 
1262.3  . 

7,742.6. 

204.802.1  . 

Ravenue  sharing... 
Highway       fund, 
regular 

1005.2  . 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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1973  obligations 

1974  allotment 

1975  Miyor's 
rscommetdstion 

1975  Federal  grants  > 
Positions         Amount 

Other  grants  reim- 
bursements (non- 
Oistrid  of  Columbia) 

Positions         Amount 

1975  total 
resources 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

Hiihway       fund, 
parkini 

S112.0 

J112.0  . 

1 

J112.0  . 

! 

Education: 

Public  xhoob 

10,303 

153,542.1 

10,480 

167,807.5 

10,974 

177,381.0 

1,601 

$32,279.7  . 

9136.3 

12,575 

$209,797.0 

GtMral  fund 

Ravmius  aturinv 

.    15a532.0 

2.*4S.e 

165.1 

156,325.7  . 

1 1    lllk   7 

.    177, 210. 6  . 

—i 

Hifhmy  fund,  raiular 

'165.1 : 

no.'i'I 

— -t 

Board  of  Hithar  Education 

6 
200 

8ao 

3,322.6 

9 

204 

149.7  . 
3,  594. 6 

9 
284 

149.7 
4,351.6 

District  of  Ceiumbia  Taadwn 
Coilat* 

194 

3,412.4 

80 

727.8  . 

29.2 

Fodaral  City  CoHne 

967 

19,478.3 

974 

19.706.7 

9S4 

20.  477.  7 

682 

6,428.3  . 

148.8 

1,666 

27,054.3 

General  Fund 

Revtnua  aha  ring 

19. 478.  3  . 

19.079.4  . 
627.  3  . 

20,  477. 7  . 

Washiniton  Tachnicai  Insti- 
tutt 

410 

9.022.0 

429 

9. 198. 2 

432 

1 

'■  10,417.6 

168 

3,459.2  .. 

.  1 

600 

13, 876. 8 

CENERAL  OPERATINi  BPinB 

General  fund 

Revenue  shaiini 

9,022.0. 

8. 875. 4  . 
322.8  .. 

'  10, 417.  6  . 

1 



Total.  Education 

Ganaral  fund 

11,874 

185,454.8 
182.444.7  . 

12,089 

200,115.0 
187  683  1 

12,603 

212.02Ql6 
211  850  2 

2,531 

42.895.0  .. 



=1 
314.3 

15,134 

255,229.9 

Revenue  sharfnt 

Highway       fund, 
regular 

2,845.0  . 
165.1  . 

12,266.8  .. 
165. 1  .. 

170.4  .. 

--•.-.-.-..( 

Recreation: 

Recreation  Department. 

760 

14.078.3 

779 

14,800.0 

891 

14,939.8 

6 

1.044.2.. 

257.3 

897 

16,241.3 

General  fund 

Revenue  riiaring ....... 

14.078.3  .. 

14,164.5  .. 
635.5  .. 

14,939.8  .. 

...., 

Human  Reiouices: 

Department  of  Humaa  Re- 
aonrcH 

General  fund.. 

S.997 

215.862.1 
207,114.1  .. 

K  7A>  n 

9.435 

222, 939. 0 
210,558.8  ... 

9.573 

223,  739. 0 
223,739.0      . 

1,652 

109,226.1  ... 

1 

387.9 

11,225 

333,353.0 

Hi^ways  and  TnISc: 

Department  of  Highways  end 

1,541 

18,339.9 

1.549 

19.962.0 

1.549 

-»=s 

20,395.7 

2 

11,223.2  ... 

' 

1.551 

31,618.9 

General  fund 

1.534.3  .. 

"■i6,'2M.'i":i 

521.5  .. 

4,187.2  ... 

5.156.6  ... 

RaveniM  aharing 

Highway  fund,  raipdar 

HV>wayfund,  parfcing 

— •-- 

2.000.0  ... 

13,134.0  ... 

640.8  ... 

"i4,'59i"3"."'' 
640.8 

:::::::::::;:::::::::: 

Motor  vehicles 

General  fund 

24S 

3,544.6 
HO. 4  .. 

269 

4,080.2 

119.7  ... 
3  <xn  c 

262 

3. 748.  2 
119.7  ... 

33 

1,150.6  ... 

" 1 

1 

295 

4,898.8 

Total,    highways   and 
traffic 

General  fund 

1.786 

21,884.5 
1.644.7 

1.818 

24,042.2 

4,306.9 

1.811 

3,628.5  ... 
24.143.9 

S  ?7R  t 

35 

12.373.8  ... 

1 

1 

1,846 

36,517.7 

Revenue  sharing 

Highway  fund,  regu- 

19,7113  .. 

2.000.0  ... 
17.094.5  ... 

18.226.8  ... 

I 

Hiftiway  fund,  parfc- 

im 

521. S  .. 

640.8  ... 

640.8  ... 

.... — ....f 

Environmental  Services: 

Services. 

3,120 

39,067.3 

3.122 

41,345.9 

3,222 

43.131.4 

IW 

40,184.8  ... 

1 

250.0 

3,366 

83,566.2 

fianeral  fund 

19,135.4  ... 

19.807.5  ... 

20,298.3  ... 



Revenue  shaitng 

Water  fend 

"  fi"  1*7*  S 

747.6  .... 

C   77fl   9 

^ 

Sanitary  sewage  woffcs 
fend 

13,4214  ... 

13,996.9  .... 

15, 596. 6 

1 

MetrapoKtan  area  sani- 
tary    sewage    werlu 
fund 

15.7  ... 

15.7  .... 

63.3  .... 

Washington  Aqueduct— Watw 
fund 

32S 

5.210.4 

325 

5.650.1 

325 

5,917.0  .... 

=-1 

263.0 

325 

6,180.0 

Total,  Environnental  Serv- 
ices  

3.445 

44.347.7 

3,447 

46.996.0 

3.547 

«,048.4 

144 

■    —             ■~.            T' 

40,184.8  .... 

5110 

3,691 

89.746.2 

Revenue  AarhM 

Water  fund 

19,135.4  ... 
11768.2 

19.807.5  .... 
747.6  .... 

19  iTfi  ^ 

aD,?98  3  .... 

....... — .... 



Sanitary   aawage  works 
fund 

13.428.4  ... 

13.996.9  .... 

16,596.6  .... 
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1973  obligations 


1974  allotment 


1975  Mayor's 
recommendation 


1975  Federal  grants! 


Other  grants  reinv- 
bursements  (non- 
District  of  Columbia) 


1975  total 
resources 


Positions 


Amount       Positions 


Amount       Poeitioas 


Amount       Positions 


Amount 


Ameuet       Positions 


Amount 


Metropolitan  area  sani- 
tary sewage  works 
fund 


$15.7 


$15.7 


$83.3 


Ptnonal  services  (annualization 
of  pay  increases) 12,987.0 


$12,987.0 


General  fund 11.573.2 

Highwsyfund,  regular 529.4  , 

Highway  fund,  parking 6.2 

Water  fund 504.8 

Sanitary  sewage  works  fund 373.4  . 


Rtpayment  of  loans  and  Interest 28,039.1 39.633,0 


49,066.5 


49, 066.  3 


General  fund. 


Highway  fund,  regular 5,503.2 

Water  fund 1,904.6 

Sanitary  sewage  works  fund 1.053. 1 

Metropolitiin    area    sanitary 

sewage  works  fund 115. 4 


19,46i8 29,988.8 


6.  no.  1 

2.041.4 
1,  435.  0 

56.7 


37,989.6 
6. 977. 1 
2, 219. 0 
1, 747. 4 

113.4 


laaugural  ceremonies 

General  fund 

Highway  fund,  regular 

Setttement  of  claims  and  suits. 


866.6 


767.4 
99.2 

156.1 


General  fund 

Revtnue  sharing. 


6.3 
149.8 


TotaL  District  of  Columbia, 
0  perati  ng  ex  pensas. 


40,404     770,806.2        141,663     826,553.2 


42,273  881,841.5 


17,535  $302,863.4  .. 


$4,811.6 


59,808    1,189.516.5 


Goneralfund 685,859.4 726,482.2 812,605.9. 

Revenue  sharing 21,991.8 37,407.0 

Highway  fund,  regular 33,795.5 31,689.2 34,489.8. 

Highway  fund,  perking 709.3 832.0 838.2. 

Waterfund 13,769.4 14,568.4 15.921.7. 

Sanitary  sewage  works 

fund 14,549.7 15,502.0 17,789.2. 

Metropolitan  area  san- 
itary aawage  works 

fund 131.1  72.4 196.7 


I  Includes  grants  for  capital  outlay. 

1  Traaiferrsd  to  Office  of  Planning  and  ManagemenL 

In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  local 
onployees  paid  with  Federal  grants  and 
local  employees  paid  out  of  Federal  loans 
are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch 
Act  (5  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.) .  I  would  not 
want  to  see  the  authority  delegated  to 
Xt^  District  of  Columbia  tg  alter  or 
change  this  provision  of  the  Hatch  Act. 
wlilch  applies  in  my  own  State  of  Minne- 
sota. It  is  rightfully  applied  in  my  opinion 
because  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  merit 
syston  In  the  hiring  of  individuals  jMild 
with  Federal  fimds. 

If  we  look  particularly  at  5  U.S.C.,  sec- 
tion 1501,  we  note  that  a  State  or  local 
ofScer  or  employee  is  defined  as  one 
whose  principal  emplosmient  is  in  con- 
nection with  an  activity  which  is  fi- 
nanced in  whole  or  in  part  by  loans  or 
grants  made  by  the  United  States  or  a 
Federal  agency.  In  this  first  election  and 
first  election  only,  such  individuals  may 
participate  as  candidates  In  the  election 
under  the  provisions  of  ttiis  bill  as 
amended. 

However,  I  see  no  reason  to  continue 
to  exempt  them  and  I  would  strongly  op- 
pose such  continuance.  I  should  also 
point  out  that  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  section  1501,  et  seq.,  provides  sub- 
stantial prohibitions  against  State  or 
local  officers  or  employees  using  their  in- 
Soence  for  the  purpose  of  interfering 
vtth  or  affecting  the  result  of  an  election 
or  a  nomination  for  oifice.  TWs  prohibi- 
tion goes  to  Governors  and  lieutenant 
<3ovemors  of  States  and  mayors  of  cities 
iQ  the  States  that  receive  Federal  grants 
•nd  loans.  Here  again,  I  feel  strongly 
uat  this  prohlbiUon  provided  f  or  in  tbe 


>  Does  not  Inchida  234  permanent  positions  approved  on  a  temporary  basis  for  Departmaat  of 
Correctians. 


Hatch  Act  Is  one  that  is  protective  of  the 
pubUc  interest  and  should  not  be  tam- 
pered with  in  the  future. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  opening  remsuiEs, 
I  support  the  amendments  to  HJl.  6186 
that  provide  certain  exemptions  to  the 
Hatch  Act,  basically  because  I  feel  that 
by  going  to  partisan  elections  in  the 
Home  Rule  Act  we  have  forced  an  emer- 
gency situation  in  the  local  government 
which  could  be  detrimental  to  Uie  local 
residents  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  by  in- 
terrupting or  not  providing  continuity 
of  government  during  tbe  period  that 
the  Government  will  go  from  aK>ointive 
ofiteials  to  elective  officials  in  the  offices 
of  mayor  and  city  council.  In  my  opinion, 
we  find  ourselves  in  this  situation  be- 
cause we — ^unwisely  in  my  opinion — 
went  the  route  of  partisan  Sections. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Members  of  t^is 
Congress  and  Members  <tf  future  Con- 
gresses to  reconsldo'  the  provisions  of  the 
Home  Rule  Act  providing  for  partisan 
elections  and  turn  to  the  more  just  and 
equitable  type  of  election  for  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  that  of  nonpartisan  elec- 
tions, which  gives  the  broadest  kind  of 
participation  and  gives  real  meaning  to 
"home  rule"  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that 
word. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the  ' 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 


Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  i^)eaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  388.  naiys  6, 
not  voting  38,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  128] 

TEAS— 388 

Alxlnor 

Brademaa 

AbKUg 

Brasco 

Cochran 

Adams 

Bray 

Cohen 

Addabbo 

Breaux 

Collier 

Alexander 

Brecklnridce 

CoUins.  m. 

Anderson, 

Brinkley 

Collins.  Tax. 

Calif. 

Brooks 

OonaUa 

Anderson.  HI. 

BrcMmfleld 

Conte 

Andrews,  N.O. 

Brotzman 

Conyera 

Andrews, 

Brown,  CalU. 

Carman 

N.DiJc. 

Brown,  Mich. 

cotter 

Annunzlo 

Brown,  Ohio 

Cougblln 

Archer 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Crane 

Arenda 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Cronln 

Armstrong 

Buchanan 

Culver 

Asbbrook 

Btirgener 

Daniel.  Dui 

Ashley 

Burke.  CaltX. 

Daniel.  BotMTt 

Aspln 

Burke,  Tim. 

W..Jr. 

BadUlo 

Burke,  Maaa. 

Daniels. 

BafalU 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Domlnloky. 

Baker 

Burton 

Danielson 

Barrett 

Butler 

Davis.  Qa. 

Bauman 

Byron 

Davis.  S.C. 

Beard 

Carney,  Ohio 

Davis.  Wis. 

BeU 

Cartn 

delaOaraa 

Bennett 

Casey,  Tez. 

Delaney 

.Sngland 

Cederberg 

DeUenbM* 

BCitel 

Chamberlain 

Delltuns 

Bingham 

ChappaU 

DenhOlm 

Blackburn 

Chisholm 

Dennis 

Blatnlk 

Clancy 

Duit 

Bogggs 

Clark 

Derwlnskl 

Boland 

Clausen. 

Devlne 

BoUing 

DonH. 

Dickinson 

Bowen 

Clawaon.Dal 

Dices 
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Donohua 
DownlBC 
Drtnan 
Dulskl 
Duscmn 
duPont 
Eckhardt 
Edw»rda.AU. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Erlenbom 
Bacb 

Eslileinaii 
Etmis,  Colo. 
STlns.T«nB. 
PaaceU 
Flndler 
Pish 
Ftaber 
Flood 
Floweta 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford 
Foraytba 
FouxtUln 
Praaer 

PrellngbuyMB 
Frey 

Froehllcb 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Oaydoa 
Olalmo 
Olbteiu 
Olnn 

Ootdwator 
Oonzalea 
Ooodlicg 
Otuso 
antn.Ong. 
Oreen,  P». 
Orlffltbs 
GroTer 
Oude 
Ounter 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
sdunldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idalio 
Hanlagton 

Hawkins 

Hays 

H«bext 

Hecblsr,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

HelstosU 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hill  Is 

Blnsbaw  ' 

Hogan 

HoUfleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hoemer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

H\int 

Hutchlnaon 

Icbord 

jarman 

Jobnson,  Osllf . 

Jobnson,  Otflo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  OUs. 

Jonq^,  Teon. 

Jordan 

Kartb 

Kastcnxnater 

Kemp 

Ketchtim 

King 

Klucaynakt 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lagomantno 

Landrum 

Uktta 
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Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Utton 

Long,  La. 

Long.lfd. 

Lou 

Luken 

llcClonr 

McCloakey 

McCoUlster 

MoCormack 

UcDade 

UcBwen 

M6PMU 

McKay 

UcKlnney 

Mcapadden 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Maraaltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas.  CalU. 

Mathls.aa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Maaaoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

MezTlnaky 

Michel 

Miller 

MiUs 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mtnshall.  Ohio 

MltcfaeU.  Md. 

MltcheU.  N.T. 

MlzeU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Fa. 
Morgan 
Moaher 


Muiphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedal 

Nelsen 

Nlcliola 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patten 

Pei>per 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

PodeU 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pritchard 

Qule 

Qtilllen 

RaOsback 

RandaU 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robleon,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wye. 

Roneallo,  N.T. 

Roonay.Pa. 

NATS— « 


Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Boosh 

Rousaelot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Ryan 

StQermaln 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sar  banes 

Satterflald 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schioedar 

Sebellus 

S«lberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shuster 

Slkes 

SUk 

SkubltB 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUll&m 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Aria. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
St  ration 
Stucksy 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 

Thompson.  H.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
Udall 
TTllman 
VanDeerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanflc 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

CbariesH.. 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Chart  es,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Tatron 

Toung,  Alaska 
Young,  m. 
Young,  8.O. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
:uon 
Zwacb 


Burleson,  Tn. 
DlngaU 


Bvrm 
Blastir 


Oiosa  Rarlck 

Landgrebe  Young,  Fla. 

HOT  VOnWO — 38 


Dom 

Frenzel 

Qettys 

Oilman 

Gray 

Gubser 

Ouyer 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hastings 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Kazen 


Kuykendall 

Lujan 

Macdonald 

Martin.  ir.C. 

Mllford 

Pstman 

Pickle 

Foage 

Rees 

Retd 

Rooney,  N.Y. 


Rose 
Runnela 

Ruppe 

Shrlver 

Steele 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

vviiuams 

Young,  Ga. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  BevUl  with  Mr.  WtlUams. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Oray. 

Mr.  Held  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  rt^nzel. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Oil- 
man. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Ouyer. 

Mr.  MUford  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


3nsi 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
n<ris?  I 

There  was  no  objection. 


Caop 
Oar«y.  H.T. 


Clay 
Conlan 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  ANt>  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  DURING  SESSIONS 
TOMORROW  AFTERNOON.  APRIL  3. 
1974 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  the  sessions  of 
the  House  tomorrow  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  getitleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  ask  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  has  checked 
this  matter  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  committee? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  yield,  the  an- 
swer Is  "Yes,"  I  have  discussed  this  mat- 
ter with  the  ranking  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  DEVore) .  and  he  Is 
in  complete  accord  with  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PRICE  OP  WHEAT— THE  PRICE 
OP  BREAD 

(Mr.  SEBELIUS  a^ed  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  prices  of  wheat  In  Dodge 
City,  Kans.,  In  the  heart  of  wheat  coun- 
try, was  $3.43  a  bushel.  This  $3.43  price 
has  already  dropped  today  and  repre- 
sents a  continued  price  reduction  from 
$3.74  on  Friday  and  $3.66  on  Monday. 
Since  we  experienced  prices  at  the  $5.50 
level  several  months  back,  this  means  the 
price  of  wheat  lias  plummeted  some  $2 
a  bushel  in  a  very  short  time. 

Now  what  I  would  like  to  know  Is,  if 
the  price  of  bread  Is  directly  related  to 
the  cost  of  wheat,  as  the  American  Bak- 
ers Association  would  have  us  believe, 
why  are  we  not  witnessing  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  in  bread  prices  today? 

If  this  price  deterioration  continues, 
the  wheat  farmer  will  be  in  the  same  boat 
with  the  cattleman,  hog  producer  and 
dairy  farmer.  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
are  most  interested  in  food  prices.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  the  beef  cattle  in- 
dustry is  already  going  through  an  eco- 
nomic crisis  that  is  endangering  the  fu- 
ture of  the  industry.  With  production 
costs  going  up  and  the  farmer  still  ex- 
periencing shortages,  ^  think  It  is  imper- 
ative consumer  oriented  members  of  this 
body  realize  the  farmer  must  receive 
equity  at  the  marketplace  or  we  will  soon 
be  talking  about  food  shortages  instead 
of  consumer  prices. 


BRING  UNITED  STATES  INTO  LINK 
WITH  U.N.  SANCTIONS  REGARD- 
ING RHODESIA 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  mutter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  show  its  commitment 
to  world  order  and  justice  by  voting  to 
reinstate  sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  relnstatinc 
the  sanctions  will  put  the  United  Statei 
back  into  conformltj  with  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  will  do  much  to  re- 
store our  credibility  and  standing  among 
the  other  African  nations  who  have  been 
shocked  by  our  deliberate  violation  of  » 
United  Nations  decision.  Many  of  these 
same  nations,  I  might  add.  are  important 
exporters  of  raw  materials  vital  to  our 
economy.  Including  oU  (Nigeria) .  and  a 
variety  of  minerals. 

The  irony  of  the  Rhodesian  question 
is  that  the  economic  arguments  also  sup^ 
port  the  relmpositlna  of  sanctions.  I  will 
not  take  the  time  to  gt  into  detail  at  this 
point,  but  let  me  simi4e  say: 

First.  Iliat  Rhodesian  chrome  is  not 
essential  to  our  national  security,  as  the 
administration — ^whlch  strongly  supports 
the  relmposltion  of  sanctions — has  made 
dear  on  numerous  oceaMons; 

Second.  The  Soviet  iTnlon  Is  unlikely  to 
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cut  off  its  shipments  of  chrome  ore  to 
tbe  United  States ; 

Third.  Even  so,  Rhodesia  and  the 
JJ&BM.  are  not  the  only  sources  d 
chrome  ore  in  the  world:  and 

Fourth.  The  experience  of  the  last  sev- 
eral years  shows  that  our  domestic  ferro- 
chrome  Industry,  despite  a  temporary 
boom,  has  been  unable  to  compete  with 
the  Rhodesian  f erroohrome  produced  by 
cheap  labor.  This  has  caused  significant 
losses  of  employment  in  the  domestic  In- 
dustry and  has  caused  the  United  Steel- 
workers  to  come  out  in  favor  of  sanctions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  clear  that  the  time 
has  come  to  bring  the  United  States  into 
line  with  the  United  Nations'  sanctions. 
Such  a  move  Is  sound  on  legal  grounds, 
on  moral  grounds,  and  also  on  economic 
grounds. 

ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION  PRO- 
GRAM QUARTERLY  REPCMRT— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  to  the  Congress, 
In  accordance  with  section  216  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended,  the  most  recent  quarterly  re- 
port of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Pro- 
gram, covering  the  period  October  1, 1973 
through  December  31.  1973. 

The  fourth  quarter  of  1973  was  a  pe- 
riod of  continued  sdthough  slower  growth 
for  the  American  economy.  Our  gross  na- 
tional product  grew  to  $1,338  billion,  an 
Increase  of  $33  billion  over  the  previous 
quarter.  Employment  increased  by  ap- 
proximately one  million  workers  to  85.7 
million.  The  American  dollar  continued 
to  regain  strength  abroad. 

During  the  fourth  quarter,  inflation 
remained  our  most  serious  economic 
problem.  Prices  here'affd  abroad  con- 
tinued to  rise  at  an  unacceptably  rapid 
pace,  due  in  large  part  to  the  worldwide 
shortages  of  many  raw  materials.  The 
pattern  of  price  Increases  also  began  to 
reflect  the  impact  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
against  the  United  States  and  higher 
world  prices  for  oil. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  quar- 
ter, the  fourth  phase  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Program  had  been  fully 
underway.  The  hicreases  anticipated  af- 
ter the  summer  freeze  on  prices  were 
spread  out  over  time  with  the  help  of 
the  Phase  IV  regulatory  merhanlsm. 

Phase  TV  was  also  designed  to  provide 
an  effective  system  of  tight  standards 
and  compliance  procedures  that  would 
lead  to  a  gradual  return  of  industry  and 
labor  to  the  free  market.  Throughottt 
the  fourth  quarter,  decontrol  proceed- 
ings demonstrated  that  ttxe  public  and 
private  sectors  of  our  economy  can  work 
cooperatively  and  effectively  to  meet 
common  goals  of  price  restraint.  As  part 
of  the  commitments  under  which  they 
were  removed  from  mandatory  eantrols. 
many  firms  have  pledged  volimtary  price 
control.  More  Importantly  for  the  future, 
many  have  stepped-up  their  capital  ex- 


penditure plans  to  enlarge  supplies— the 
only  really  effective  way  to  halt  inflation. 

We  are  firm  In  our  commitment  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  inflation.  The  en- 
ergy shortage  and  the  problems  resulting 
from  it  have  significantly  added  to  this 
ohalloige.  We  can,  however,  look  with 
satisfaction  to  the  efforts  and  sacrifices 
our  Nation  has  made  in  respcmse  to 
these  problems. 

The  Congress  is  presently  debating  the 
Administration's  recommendation  for 
continued  stabilization  authority  and 
this  Administration  stands  ready  to  work 
with  the  Congress  to  develop  effective 
machinery  for  economic  stabilization. 

RiCHAKO  NiXON. 

The  White  House,  April  2, 1974. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  MARITIME 
AUTHORIZA'nON— 1974 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  niles  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  12925)  to  amend  the  act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974  for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Hja.  12025 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  July  10,  1973  (87  Stat.  168;  PubUc  Law  S8- 
70) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  In  paragraph 
(b),  section  1,  the  figure  "$221,616,000" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
"S244.515,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
12925,  to  amend  the  act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1974  for 
certain  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  oommerce. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  authorize 
certain  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  operating-differential  subsidy  pro- 
gram of  the  Maritime  Administration 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Operating-differential  subsidies  are 
pcud  to  UJS.-flag  ship  operators 
under  authority  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936  as  amended  and  sub- 
sidy contracts  are  entered  into  with 
qualified  American  (v>erators  periorm- 
ing  pEissenger,  general  cargo,  and  bulk 
services  over  essential  trade  routes.  This 
operating  subsidy  assists  U.S.  operators 
in  competing  on  a  m^%  equal  cost  basis 
with  foreign  opem^ors.  These  operating 
subsidies  are  payable  In  amounts  de- 
termined as  the  difference  between  the 
fair  and  reasonable  amount  of  certain 
U.S.  vessel  operating  costs  and  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  the  same  items  of 
operating  costs  If  the  vessel  were  op- 
erated under  the  registries  of  foreign 
competitors.  These  subsidized  cost  items 
are  generally  wages,  subsistence — ^for 
passenger  vessels  only — ^maintenance 
and  repairs,  and  insurance. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  Initial  oper- 
ating subsidy  payments,  tentative  sub- 


sidy rates  are  established,  based  on  esti- 
mated differentials  between  United 
States  and  competitive  foreign  costs. 
Final  subsidy  rates  are  determined  after 
actual  United  States  and  competitive  for- 
eign cost  data  have  been  collected  and 
administratively  processed.  Final  settie- 
ments  and  payments  for  the  year  are 
made  after  all  final  rates  have  been  es- 
tablished and  the  operator's  expenses 
have  been  verified.  At  present,  there  is 
about  a  3-year  Interval  between  initial 
payment  and  final  setUement. 

Hearings  on  H.R.  12925  indicated  that 
the  major  portion  of  the  requested  funds, 
$18,511,000,  is  for  the  payment  of  obliga- 
tions Incurred  under  subsidy  contracts 
for  subsidized  operators  in  calendar  years 
1969  and  1970.  The  balance  of  $4,489,000 
is  for  the  i)ayment  of  an  increase  In  obli- 
gations for  subsidized  operators  in  flscal 
year  1974.  Pinal  subsidy  rates  for  1969 
and  1970  showed  that  the  balances  of 
subsidy  due  were  understated.  This  has 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  auitual 
competitive  foreign  costs  that  were  used 
to  determine  United  States  and  foreign 
cost  differentials  proved  to  be  signifi- 
cantly lower  than  had  been  projected, 
which  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  subsidy  to  be  paid.  This  same 
factor  caused  a  similar  underestimation 
in  subsidies  due  for  subsidized  operations 
during  the  calendar  year.  We  have  con- 
cluded, Mr.  Speaker,  that  If  balances 
payable  for  prior  year  settlements  and 
current  year  operations  are  to  be  paid 
in  flscal  year  1974,  this  supplemental 
authorization  under  consideration  must 
be  provided.  The  Maritime  Administra- 
tion has  indicated  that  the  subsidized 
operators  who  are  due  these  payments 
are  not  in  a  position  to  postpone  receipt 
of  payment  without  a  potentially  serious 
effect  on  their  financial  liquidity.  For 
this  reason,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port enactment  of  H.R.  12925. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentiewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
operating  differential  go  also  to  cruise 
ships? 

Blrs.  SULLIVAN.  Yes;  we  still  have 
two  passenger  ships  in  operation  on  the 
west  coast  that  are  under  subsidies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  supplemental 
authorization  is  due  In  part  to  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar  and  Inflation? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Not  particularly.  The 
amount  in  question  would  have  been 
greater  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  dol- 
lar devaluation.  When  these  subsl(!b' 
amounts  are  estimated  for  the  current 
year,  for  Instance,  a  deficit  may  result. 
For  example,  if  the  U.S.  cost  for  ODS  is 
$10  and  the  estimate  of  foreign  cost  Is  $9. 
then  the  subsidy  to  be  paid  will  be  81.  But 
when  they  go  to  pay  the  actual  foreign 
cost,  they  find  that  the  actual  cost  was 
$8  rather  than  the  estimated  $9,  so  that 
an  additional  dollar  of  subsidy  has  to  be 
paid,  and  that  Is  what  this  represents  for 
the  year  1969  and  the  3^ar  1970. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  report  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  devaluation  of  the  dollar  was 
at  least  a  contributing  reason  for  the  re- 
quest. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  The  devaluation  of 
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tbe  dcdlftr  aa  I  undetsUnd  it  has  cut  the 
■obsldy  down.  Tbia  Is  the  Informatton 
w«have. 

Ifr.  OR068.  I  eould  not  hear  the 
tepttowt  unan . 

Mn.  BDUJVAN.  Ttie  amount  of  sub- 
sidy to  be  paid  U  reduced  because  of  the 
deiraluatioa  of  the  dollar.  Tills  is  the 
Infocmatlaa  we  have. 

Mr.  G»088.  By  the  same  tokn.  li  also 
requlrai  addttkmal  approprlatlMis  be- 
caoac  of  the  lowectoc  of  the  value  of  the 
dollar  throui^  Inflation. 

Mrs.  SDLLEVAir.  TlieBe  are  the 
amounts,  after  goJnv  over  the  years  1969 
and  1070,  that  they  flcured  with  the  de- 
valuation and  the  UDderestlmation  of  the 
rabsldy.  they  needed  these  supplemental 
amxxmts  in  order  to  mittntatin  the  fi- 
nancial liquidity  of  the  subsidized  oper- 
ator*.    

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLH:.  On  page  4  of  the  report 
there  is  reference  to  the  Russian  grain 
purchases.  The  Russian  grain  purchases 
have  been  very  controversial.  I  would 
like  to  know  ^x^iat  that  one  sentence 
means,  the  last  two  words  on  line  4: 

lUeae  Increases  are  parUaUy  offset  by  a  re- 
duction at  $949X>00  In  payments  for  fiscal 
year  1873  carriage  of  Russian  grain  pur- 
chases, resulting  In  a  requirement  for  a  sup- 
plemental autborlzatton  of  S33  million. 

Was  less  money  required  to  ship  the 
grain  to  Russia  than  was  originally  an- 
ticipated? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  We  had  to  subsidize 
the  ships  that  were  used,  the  large  ships 
that  were  used  to  ship  the  grain  to  Rus- 
sia, yes^ 

Mr.  WTLIE.  And  we  anticipated  in 
13sGaI  year  1978  that  $949,000  more  would 
be  needed  than  was  actually  needed;  is 
that  what  that  figure  represents? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  have  not  found  the 
figures  the  genttoian  Is  dting. 

Mr.  WYUE.  At  the  top  of  page  5.  I 
think,  that  item  indicating  reducUon  In 
the  amount  ttiat  was  originally  appro- 
priated for  the  Russian  grain  purchases 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Let  me  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  1  think  tbat 
figure  represents  an  ov^restlmatlon  of 
the  subsidy  needed  at  that  time  so  that 
this  figure  actually  represents  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  OD6  amount. 

Mr,  CLARB:  That  is  correct 

Ur.  WYUE.  The  (949,000  payment 
then  represents  an  overextepsion  f  er  the 
fiscal  year  1973;  that  is  an  amount  which 
ia  carried  over  to  this  budget  and.  there- 
fore, reduces  the  amount  under  this 
item? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  That  is  what  I  un- 
derstand. 

.Hiti*^,^^  ^  Speaker.  I  Join  the 
cnalrmfln  of  our  committee  in  urglnK 
passage  of  HJl.  12926.  the  kUppiementid 
maritinie  authorintlon  tain  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  As  previously  Indicated,  the  addi- 
tional funds  are  neceanry  for  the  oper- 
ating-differential subsidy  program 
The    operating-differential    subsidy. 


which  is  paid  to  American  ship  operators 
performing  passenger,  general  cargo  and 
bulk  services  over  the  essential  trade 
areas,  alldwB  U.S.  <H)«rator8  to  compete 
on  a  cost  basis  with  foreign  operators. 
Tentative — estimated — subsidy  rates  are 
established  for  the  purpose  of  mairing 
Initial  subsidy  payments  since  final  sub- 
sidy rates  cannot  be  determined  until 
after  actual  United  States  and  competi- 
tive foreign  cost  data  have  been  collected 
and  processed.  The  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration is  malting  progress  in  its  effort 
to  eliminate  the  excessive  lag  that  pre- 
viously existed  in  th«  establishment  of 
final  subsidy  rates  used  for  final  settle- 
ment. Now  there  is  an  interval  of  about 
3  years  between  the  ialtial  payment  and 
final  settlement. 

The  major  portion,  $18,511,000,  of  the 
additional  $23  million  which  was  request- 
ed by  the  Maritime  Administration  is  to 
complete  final  settlement  on  obligations 
incurred  under  subsidy  contracts  in  cal- 
endar years  1969  and  1070.  The  remaining 
$4,489,000  is  for  pajrment  of  an  increase 
in  obligations  for  subsidized  operations 
in  fiscal  year  1974.  Tha  previously  under- 
stated final  subsidy  rates  for  1969  and 
1970,  as  well  as  the  tentative  rates  for 
1974,  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  ac- 
tual competitive  foreign  costs  that  were 
used  to  determine  United  States  and  for- 
eign cost  differentials  proved  to  be  sig- 
nificantly lower  than  had  been  projected, 
thus  increasing  the  amount  of  subsidy 
payable. 

The  efforts  of  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration to  use  more  current  cost  informa- 
tion and  more  reliable  cost  Indexes 
should  obviate  problems  of  this  sort  in 
the  future. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommfttee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  in 
fun  support  of  H.R.  12925,  a  biU  which 
would  authorize  a  $2$  mllUon  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  operating 
subsidy  program  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  need  for  this  WJI  arose  because 
of  unanticipated  increases  in  operating 
differential  subsidy  payments  payable  by 
the  Bfiarltlme  Administration  for  fiscal 
years  1969  and  1970,  ae  weU  as  because 
of  an  Increase  in  the  obUgatlon  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  for  subsidized 
operations  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

As  you  know,  the  purpose  of  these 
payments  is  to  offset  the  difference  be- 
tween the  operating  costs  of  US-flag 
vessels  and  those  of  tlieir  foreign  com- 
petitors. These  paymefats  are  initially 
made  on  the  basis  of  tentative  rates.  Ih 
analyzing  the  rates  for  these  prior  years 
the  Maritime  Administration  disooversd 
that  in  its  computations  of  these  pay- 
ments it  had  overestimated  certain  for- 
eign costs  which,  in  turn,  produoed  un- 
derpayments of  subsidy  to  our  opoators. 
The  amount  of  money  involved  in  this 
bin  is  de  minimus  when  compared  with 
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the  total  program  toi  which  funds  tat 
authorized  hi  Public  Law  93-70.  Nwi- 
payment  o*  these  obUgjatlMis  incurred  by 
the  Maritime  Adntfnistration  could  Jeop- 
ardize the  nroMToial  position  of  many  op. 
erators  of  vess^  imdfr  the  U.S.  flag. 

There  was  no  oppoidtion  to  this  biB 
in  the  hearings  which  were  held  before 
the  Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee,  and 
tile  trfU  is  unanlmoutfy  i<eported  from 
both  tha  Kferohant  Mmine  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  fun  CcHhmlttee  on  Ifer- 
chant  Marine  and  Pfeheries.  I  believe 
HJl.  12925  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  io\n  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee  M 
fuU  support  of  H  Jl.  12925. 

This  bm  would  authorize  a  $23  million 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  op- 
erating subsidy  progra*!  (^  the  Maritime 
Administration  for  flscal  year  1974.  Tt^ 
amount  would  be  an  increase  of  only 
about  2  percent  in  thf  total  funds  au- 
thorized for  the  program  In  PubUc  Law 
93-70.  in  order  to  enatde  the  Maritime 
Admhiistration  to  meef  aU  of  its  current 
operating  differential  subsidy  obliga- 
tions. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was  clear- 
ly demonstrated  in  hearings  before  the 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee,  "niere 
was  no  opiHJsition  to  t)ie  request  of  the 
Maritime  Administratis  for  the«e  addi- 
tional funds  and  the  blU  was  unanimous- 
ly reported  from  both  |he  subcommittee 
and  the  fuU  committee.  I  believe  HJi 
12925  should  be  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Thf  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  genUewoman 
from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Suluvaw)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
biU  H.R.  12925. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  $nd  the  blU  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reccmsidar  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FOREIGN  SALE  OP  3S  'TNDEPEND- 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Sptaker,  I  move  to 
suspaid  the  rules  and  pa*s  the  blU  (BLR. 
8586)  to  authorize  the  foreign  sale  of  the 
passenger  vessel  steamship  Independ- 
ence,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  8en«U  and  House  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Comgre9$  auepihled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  or 
of  prior  contract  with  the  bnlted  states,  the 
lald-up  passenger  Teasel  steamship  Independ- 
ence may  be  sold  and  traasfened  to  foreign 
ownersh^,  registry,  and  flkg,  with  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Secretary  df  Oommeroe  Socb 
84>proval  shaU  require  (l)  approval  at  the 
purchaser;  (3)  payment  of;  existing  debt  and 
private  oblJgatlona  related  to  the  veael;  (8) 
approval  of  the  price,  Izkdudlng  terms  o^ 
payment,  for  the  sale  of  ttie  vessel;  (4)  the 
seUer  to  enter  Into  an  a^ment  with  the 
Secretary  whereby  an  amount  equal  to  the 
net  prooeeds  reoeived  from  such  sale  in  ex- 
cess of  ezlstmg  obllgatioaa  and  expenses  In- 
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cldent  to  the  sale  shall  within  a  reasonable 
period  be  deposited  In  its  capital  construc- 
tion fund  or  capital  reserve  fund;  and  (5) 
the  purchaser  to  enter  Into  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary,  binding  upon  such  pur- 
diaser  and  any  later  owner  of  the  vessel  and 
running  with  title  to  the  vessel,  that  (a)  the 
vessel  wUl  not  carry  pasaengers  or  cargo  In 
competition,  as  determined  by  the  Seoretary, 
with  any  United  States-flag  passenger  vessel 
for  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  date  the 
transferred  vessel  goes  Into  operation;  (b) 
the  vessel  will  be  made  available  to  the 
United  States  In  time  oC  emergency  and  just 
compensation  for  title  or  use,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shAU  be  paid  In  aooordance  with  sec- 
tion 902  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
as  amended  (46  UJS.C.  1343);  (c)  the  pur- 
chaser wlU  comply  with  such  furUier  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  impose  as  au- 
thorized by  sections  9,  87,  and  41  of  the  Ship- 
ping Act,  1916,  as  amended  (46  U.a.C.  808, 
835.  and  839);  and  (d)  the  purchaser  wffl 
furnish  a  surety  bond  In  an  amount  and 
with  a  surety  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  to 
secure  performance  of  the  foregoing  agree- 
ments. 

In  addition  to  any  other  provision  such 
agreement  may  contain  for  enforcement  of 
(4)  and  (5)  above  the  agreement  therein  re- 
quired may  be  specifically  enforced  by  decree 
for  specific  performance  or  Injunction  In  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
agreement  with  the  Secretary,  the  purchaser 
shall  Irrevocably  appoint  a  oorporate  agent 
within  the  United  States  for  services  <x  proo- 
tm  upon  such  purchaser  In  any  action  to 
enforce  the  agreement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  OROVER«  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second.      

The  SPEAKER.  Without  obJectl(m.  a 
aecond  wlU  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
stif  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
ns..  8586,  a  bin  which  would  authorize 
the  foreign  sale  of  the  laid-up  0.S.-flag 
passenger  vessel  S8  7ndepeiul«nce  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  authorized  by 
Public  Law  92-296,  for  our  other  laid-up 
pusenger  vessels. 

During  the  92d  Congress,  the  Cont- 
mittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies  held  comprehensive  hearings  on  the 
plight  of  UJS.-flag  passenger  vessels.  At 
that  time  seven  of  these  vessels  were  in 
layup.  Since  they  had  been  constructed 
with  the  aid  of  constructlon-differaitlal 
nibsidy,  they  were  prohibited  by  section 
503  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
from  being  s(fld  foreign  for  26  years. 
Stoce  none  of  these  vessels  were  that  old, 
legislation  was  required  to  permit  their 
•ale  foreign. 

Those  hearings  provide  ccmduslvely 
that  the  introduction  of  Jet  aircraft  on 
International  trade  routes,  more  than 
«ny  other  factor,  was  respMislble  for  the 
l«yup  of  these  vessels.  Faced  with  the 
tow  of  pohit-to-point  passengers  to  Jet 
jlrcraft,  passenger  vesselB  have  been 
forced  to  turn  to  the  cruise  market.  How- 
6W,  these  n.S.-flag  passenger  ships 
were  not  built  for  cruising  and,  there- 
fore, they  were  unable  to  compete  In  this 
market. 

At  the  time  of  these  heartnga  tn  the 
9ad  Congress,  the  total  lay-tip  cools  for 
•n  of  these  passeoger  vessels  to  tlie  end 
of  their  statutory  Bft  was  estimated  to 


be  about  $59  million.  At  that  time,  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee concluded  that  the  only  alt^native 
to  the  foreign  sale  of  these  n.S.  passen- 
ger vessels  would  be  a  massive  infusion 
of  operating  differential  subsidy  of  about 
$80  million  annually.  The  committee 
could  not  reconcile  such  an  expenditure 
with  the  other  requirements  of  our  na- 
tioneil  economy.  Thereafter,  Public  Law 
92-296  was  enacted  to  authorize  the  for- 
eign sale  of  these  vessels.  However,  the 
8S  Independence  was  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  the  provision  of  that  law  be- 
cause a  prospective  American  purchaser 
testified  at  the  hearings  that  his  firm 
could  operate  the  SS  /ndepcTidence  under 
the  U.S.  flag  in  the  cruise  trade.  That 
firm  has  since  notified  American  Export 
Lines,  Uie  owner  of  the  SS  Independence, 
that  it  is  no  longer  interested  in  purchas- 
ing the  ship.  The  vessel  remains  In  lay- 
up  causi|ig  a  financial  draii)  on  its  owner 
of  about  $700,000. 

The  Maritime  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  C<mimerce  supports  tsx- 
actment  of  HJI.  8586  tat  the  same  rea- 
son that  they  recommended  enactment 
of  Public  Law  92-296,  nam^  that  the 
vessel  cannot  be  operated  under  the 
American  fiag  without  incurring  heavy 
losses,  and  that  the  financial  burden  of 
continuing  to  keep  the  vessel  in  lay-up 
interferes  with  lmplementati<m  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970. 

HH.  8586  would  authorlBs  the  sale 
foreign  of  the  laid-up  U J3.  flag  passenger 
vessel,  SS  Independence,  in  a  mann^ 
similar  to  that  provided  by  Public  Law 
92-296.  The  bill  would  require  that  the 
existing  Government  mortgage  on  the 
vessel  in  the  amoimt  of  $708,109,  to  be 
paid  off  in  full,  and  an  amount  equal  to 
the  net  proceeds  of  sale  in  excess  of  ex- 
isting obligations  and  expenses  Incident 
to  the  sale  be  deposited  la  Amarican 
Export  Line's  capital  reserve  fund  within 
a  reasonable  period. 

Since  there  Is  no  possible  employment 
for  the  SS  /Tidependence  under  the  n.S. 
flag,  I  think  equity  demands  that  the 
vessti  be  permitted  to  be  sold  for- 
eign pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  HJR. 
8886.  To  do  otherwise  would  penalize 
American  Eiport  Uneri  for  making  a  good 
faith  effort  to  retain  this  vessd  imder  the 
UJS.  flag  irtien  the  ofther  Udd-up  passen- 
ger vessels  were  permitted  to  be  sold  Ux- 
elgn  by  PidiUo  Law  93-296.  Z  believe  HJI. 
8586  diould  be  passed. 

Mr.  CXARK.  "Ux.  Speaker,  Z  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  HJI.  8586.  TUs  measure 
would  authorize  the  foreign  sale  of  the 
passenger  vessel  SS  Indepentence.  My 
opposition  to  aUowing  UJS.-flag  pas- 
senger vesBds  to  pass  to  foreign  interests 
has  been  strong  and  long  standing  and 
I  have  not  altered  my  posltlaD.  I  pre- 
sented dissenting  views  in  the  report  ac- 
otMUpanylng  HJI.  8586  and  I  will  vote 
against  the  bm. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  despite 
my  opposition  to  the  legislation,  Z  did 


allow  the  bill  to  come  before  the  com- 
mittee and  be  reported  out,  although  I 
voted  against  it. 

I  allowed  the  bill  to  come  out  of  com- 
mittee because  I  recognize  that  the  SS 
Independence  in  layup  status  constitutes 
a  serious  financial  drain  on  its  owners, 
American  Export  Isbrandtsen  Lines. 
Inc..  and  that  none  of  our  steamship 
operators  are  in  such  a  sound  financial 
position  that  they  can  afford  to  sustain 
continuous  financial  drains.  Also,  as 
much  as  I  would  like  to  see  this  vessel 
operate  again  under  the  n.S.  flag.  I  am 
aware  that  this  is  not  likely  to  eventuate 
becatise  cA  the  vessel's  age  and  its  con- 
figuration. I  know  that  point-to-point 
passenger  service  is  dead,  probably  for- 
ever, and  that  the  only  service  left  over 
is  the  lucrative  cruise  trades.  Unfortu- 
nately, because  of  the  factors  I  Just  men- 
tioned, this  vessel  does  not  lend  itself  to 
these  cruise  trades.  I  do  think  that  if  the 
vessel  cannot  be  operated  again  under 
XJS.  flag,  perhaps  it  is  better  to  have 
the  ship  operate  imder  foreign  flag  with 
a  po«elbiU^  of  repatrlati<m  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency  rather  than  scrapping. 
Once  scrapped,  it  Is  vsaa  forever. 

In  spite  of  ttie  reascms  I  Just  mentioned 
for  allowing  this  bill  to  proceed,  I  can- 
not support  the  measure  and  I  stlU  hold 
steadfastly  to  my  belief  that  it  is  not  In 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  to 
permit  oxu-  UJS.-flag  passenger  vessels  to 
pass  to  foreign  interests.  Ilie  <moe 
mighty  U.S.-flag  passenger  fleet  has  now 
dwindled  to  but  two  U.S.-flag  passoiger 
vessels — the  SS  Mariposa  and  the  SS 
Monterey  operating  out  of  the  west  coast 
under  the  Pacific  Par  Bast  Lines  fiag. 
When  tlie  present  subsidy  contracts  on 
these  two  vessels  expire  in  4  or  5 
years  then  they  too  will  cease  operation 
and  the  United  States,  one  of  the  fore- 
most maritime  nations  in  the  world,  will 
be  without  any  operating  UJB.-flag  pas- 
senger vessels.  For  the  last  several  years 
there  have  not  been  any  U.S. -fiag  pas- 
senger vessels  operating  out  of  the  gulf 
and  east  coasts.  To  me,  this  is  truly  a 
tragic  situation. 

In  1971  this  was  a  large  issue  before 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Oom- 
mittee  and  the  Congress  itself.  Ulti- 
mately, a  measure  was  enacted  (Pifl>llc 
Law  92-296)  which  permitted  the  for- 
eign sale  U  the  American-flag  ]?assenger 
ships  SS  BrasU.  SS  Ar^entfaui,  88  Con- 
$tttutkyn.  SS  Santarosa,  and  SS  SanUi 
Pavla.  I  opposed  that  legislation  at  that 
time  for  the  following  reasons: 

FiiiBt.  Because  the  American  taxpayer 
had  hivested  $60  million  in  the  con- 
struction of  those  five  U.S.-flag  passen- 
ger vessels  within  the  past  20  years 
and  that  heavy  U.S.  tcuipaycr  investment 
would  have  been  wiped  out: 

Second.  Because  of  the  thousands  ef 
American  sesunen  jobs  which  could  never 
be  reclaimed  if  those  vessels  went  under 
forel^  flag; 

ThhxL  Because  of  the  damage  to  our 
bcdance-of -payments  situation: 

R)urth.  Because  of  my  strong  belief 
that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  Ameri- 
can flag  flsring  on  American-bunt,  Ameri- 
can-crewed  U.S.-flag  passenger  vessds: 
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Fifth.  Because  I  felt  no  real  effort  had 
been  made  to  study  the  XJJS.-llBg  passen- 
ger ship  problem; 

Sixth.  Because  I  felt  no  real  ^ott  had 
bflien  made  to  opoate  Che  remaining  UJS.- 
flag  passenger  vessels  under  one  operat- 
ing company:  and 

Seventh.  Because  I  felt  that  no  real 
effort  had  been  made  by  the  responsible 
Federal  agencies  and  offlclalB  to  keep 
passenger  servtee  imder  the  n.8.  flog  In 
(HPeratkiD. 

At  that  ttane.  I  pointed  out  that  almost 
a  mlllkm  American  (dtlsens  took  cnilses 
ea^  year  out  of  our  sast  coast  ports. 
Today,  we  have  even  more  U.8.  cltteebs 
going  on  cruises  out  of  ttiese  east  coast 
ports,  but  they  are  cruises  on  foreign- 
flag  vessels— not  UJS.  ships.  Aside  from 
tite  less  of  seamen's  Jobs,  consider  the 
loss  of  UJS.  dtilars  to  these  foreign  In- 
terests. This  Just  does  not  seem  right  or 
sensible  to  me  and  It  Is  dlflElcuIt  to  un- 
derstand why  we  cannot  have  at  least 
one.  or  possfldy  two,  UJS.-flag  passenger 
vessels  operating  In  the  cndse  trades  out 
of  Florida  and  other  «ast  coaM  poKs. 

Because  of  my  oenvletkm  that  -the 
United  States  has  suffered  a  tremendous 
monetaiy,  payctatdogkal.  and  maritime 
loss  with  the  decUne  and  final  extinction 
of  ttw  UJS.-flag  paasenger  fleet,  I  could 
not  In  1971,  and  I  cannot  now,  Kvmtart 
the  sale  of  this  or  any  UJS.-flag  pasanger 
vessel  to  foreign  Interests.  I  btilleve  snch 
a  sale  is  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  UJS.-flag  merchant  fleet  and  to  the 
best  Interests  at  our  Nation. 

Mir.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SUUiIVAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Gtux>llna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  genUewoman  An* 
yielding  to  me.  and  I  too  rise  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  legislation,  and  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  and  great  (diairman, 
the  goitlewoman  from  BfOssourt  (Mrs. 
-Sttluvah.) 

Mrs.  SULUVAK.  I  thank  tte  gsntle- 
msn  from  South  Carolina. 

Sfr.  GFUyVBH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  1  am  frustrated  by 
the  same  patriotic  and  nostalgic  feelings, 
and  saddened  by  the  disappearance  at 
cnxr  passenger  fleet,  reason  and  practical- 
ity compel  me  as  our  ehalnnan  to  ^In  the 
diairmao  of  our  Subcotnmittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  (Mr.  CIask)  In  urging  pas- 
sage of  HH.  esse,  which  would  authorize 
the  sale  foieign  of  the  laid-up  passenger 
vessd.  S8  Independence. 
:  In  lt73.  PuMie  Law  92-206  was  ea- 
■eted  to  authorise  <he  sale  foreign  of  Ave 
other  UJS.-flag  passenger  vessel.  The  88 
tndependence  was  excluded  from  the 
jjfoyislons  of  Public  Law  d2-29«  because 
s  tvitness  at  tbe  hearings  repres^tlng 
Wall  Street  Cndses.  Inc.,  expressed  con- 
fidence that  the  88  Independence  could 
be  operated  in  the  cruise  trade  under  the 
XJS.  flag.  Despite  tremendous  effort,  the 
as  JndepeTidence  remains  in  layup,  cost- 
lag  the  owner,  American  E^Mfft  Lines, 
Inc.,  about  $700,000  annually. 


Legislation  is  required  In  such  cases 
because  these  passenger  vessels  were  con- 
structed with  the  aid  of  Oovemment 
subsidy  which  requires  them  to  remcdn 
under  the  UJS.-flag  for  25  years,  and  the 
K  years  have  not  elapsed. 

As  the  gentleman  trom  Pennsylvania 
has  stated,  tremendous  growth  in  cwn- 
merclal  aviation  on  international  routes 
following  the  Introduction  of  Jet  aircraft 
has  led  to  a  steady  dtcllne  in  the  use  of 
passenger  ships  from  point-to-point 
transportation.  At  the  same  time,  the 
passenger  ship  cruise  tHisiness  has  miuh- 
roomed.  Unfortunately,  most  U.8.-flag 
passenger  vessels  were  not  built  for  cruis- 
ing and  cannot  be  operated  eccmomically 
in  such  trades. 

Since  Wan  Street  Cruises,  Inc.  has 
cancelled  its  option  to  purchase  the  ves- 
sel and  efforts  to  find  an  American 
buyer  since  the  fall  of  1968  have  been 
fruitless,  your  committee  has  conchided 
that  the  laid-up  SS  Independence  can- 
not compete  as  a  U.S.-flag  passenger 
vessel  with  forelgn-fiag  cruise  vessels. 
Further,  it  representis  a  complete  eco- 
nomic waste  and  serlbus  financial  drain 
on  the  owning  company  as  long  as  it 
Is  laid  up. 

The  only  possibility  of  the  availability 
In  case  of  a  naval  emergency,  is  the 
passage  of  this  bUl.  The  other  alterna- 
tive is  that  the  vessel  be  scrapped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
sifljport  this  measure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  j-leld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  ' 

Mr.  OR068.  Mr.  'Speaker,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Orovkr)  what  assurances  do  we  have 
that  if  this  authorUlng  legislation  Is 
passed  that  there  will  be  a  buyer  for  the 
S8  Independence? 

Mr.  GROVER.  There  1^  no  assurance, 
it  merely  makes  the  ship  available  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  fu>*kwr,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  Is  that  there  is  no  po- 
tential buyer;  Is  that  not  true,  shice 
Wall  Street  Cruisee  termed  it  too 
expensive? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  MJ-.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROVBR.  I  yield  to-  the  genUe- 

man  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  the  answer  Is 
"yes."  there  is  .^  potential  buyer  for  the 
SS'  Independence,  ^nd  I  think  that 
there  are .  ^egotlatlcins  going  on  now 
pending  the  passage  of  this  bilL 

The  American  Expprt  Llaes  owns  this 
ship,  and  they  hav«  two  alternatives. 
They  ca^  sell  the  ship  for  scrap  to  the 
same  buyer  for  $2.4  ipmion.  or  they  can 
sell  the  ship  as  a  passenger  ship  for  $2.9 
million.  If  she  goes  out  as  a  passenger 
slilp,  then  we  would  still  have  the  right 
to  reclaim  the  ship  In  the  event  of  an 
emergency.  But  there  I5  a  potential  buyer 
for  this  ship. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  still  further,  is  it  a  for- 
eign or  domestic  purch^er? 

Mr.  C:lark.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  amc*  1968.  as  the  gen- 
tleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Grover) 
said,  we  have  been  trylhg  to  sell  this  ship. 
We  thought  we  had  a  buyer  when  this 
law  was  passed  in  1968.  So  far  we  have 
not  had  a  domestic  buyer;  we  do  have  a 
foreign  buyer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  Use  would  be  made 
of  a  vessel  sold  to  foreign  interests? 
Would  that  be  in  a  cruise  operation  or  a 
point-to-point  operatii>n? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  It  Is  our  understand- 
ing that  the  same  Individual  who  wants 
to  buy  the  Constitution  also  wants  to  buy 
the  Independence.  Prom  what  we  have 
been  told,  these  interests  want  to  use 
them  as  cruise  ships  or  passenger  vessels 
in  their  part  of  the  vorld;  that  is,  the 
Orient. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3deld? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
trom  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  ThaX  would  not  be  Aristotle 
Onassls;  would  it? 

Mr.  GROVER.  No,  hot  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  name  of  the  gentle- 
man Is  C.  Y.  Tung. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  support  of  HJR.  8586,  a  bill  that 
would  ciu-e  an  existing  inequity,  by 
authorizing  the  foreig|i  sale  of  the  laid- 
up  U.S.-flag  passenger  vessel,  SS 
Independence. 

As  the  chiiimum  bf  the  Merchant 
Marine  Subcommlttes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  h|ive  explained,  tb« 
raticx^ale  for  dcMiytnf  this  vessel  the 
right  to  be  sold  f  or^Lgii  no  longer  exists. 

Since  the  fall  of  1968,  American  Ex- 
port Lines  lias  \)een  endeavoring,  with- 
out success,  to  find  09.  American  buyer. 
It  is  clear  there  is  n^  feasible  employ- 
ment for  the  SS  Independence  under  the 
UJS.  flag.  In  layup,  the  vessel  represents 
a  total  economic  waste  and  a  serioiu 
financial  drain  on  tho  owning  company. 

I  think  that  equity  demands  that  the 
vessel  be  permitted  to  be  sold  foreign 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Hil.  8588. 
To  do  otherwise  would  ipenalize  Ameri- 
can Export  Lines  foif  making  a  good- 
faith  effort  to  retain,  this  vessel  under 
the  UJS.  flag  when  the  other  laid-up  pas- 
senger vessels  were  permitted  to  be  sold 
foreign  by  Public  Law  92-296. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  support 
H.R.  8586.  , 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  colleague,  the  di|tlnguished  chair- 
raaa  of  the  Merchant  Miarine  Subcom- 
mittee, in  full  support  of  H.R.  8586  which 
would  authorize  the  jgoreign  sale  of  the 
U.S<rflag  passenger  vassel  SS  Independ- 
ence. 

The  need  for  this  type  of  legislation 
was  clearly  established  in  the  hearings 
which  were  held  before  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  Pidriic  Law' 93-296, 
which  authorijsed  4be  foreign  sale  of  al- 
most all  of  our  other  U-S.-flag  passenger 
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ghips.  The  SS  Independence  was  spe- 
cifically excluded  from  the  provisions  of 
that  legislation  because  one  prospective 
American  purchaser  testified  that  his 
firm  could  operate  the  ship  in  the  cruise 
trade.  They  have  since  notified  American 
Export  Lines,  Inc.,  the  owner  of  the  SS 
Indevendence,  that  they  do  not  intend 
to  exercise  their  option  to  purchase  the 
vessel. 

The  vessel  remains  in  layup  and  is 
causing  an  annual  financial  drain  on  its 
owner  of  about  $700,000. 

This  situation  is  not  peculiar  to  passen- 
ger vessels  under  the  U.S.  flag.  Shipping 
lines  all  over  the  world  have  found  it 
increasingly  difficult  and  burdensome  to 
continue  to  operate  their  passenger  ships, 
and  as  a  result  many  of  these  vessels  are 
no  longer  sailing. 

In  the  hearings  on  H.R.  8586  before 
the  Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee,  it 
became  apparent  that  there  is  no  possi- 
ble employment  for  the  SS  Independence. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  re- 
quire American  Export  Lines  to  either 
continue  to  maintain  this  vessel  in  layup 
or  sell  it  for  scrap,  when  it  is  possible 
to  sell  the  ship  to  a  foreign  operator.  I 
believe  H.R.  8586  should  be  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temp(M^.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill,  HJR.  8586,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


I  -  GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CJLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
tnd  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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C-4's  IN  GUAM  TRADE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  to 
siiuQiend  the  rules  and  pass  the  biU  (H.R. 
11223)  to  authorize  amendment  of  con- 
tracts relating  to  the  exchange  of  cer- 
t^n  vessels  for  conversion  and  opera- 
tion in  unsubsidized  service  between  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States  and  the 
territoiry  of  Guam. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  It  eoRcted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
BapTBeentettves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Oongreaa  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Scretary") ,  acting  by  and  tturough 
the  Maritime  Administration,  la  authorised 
to  remove  from  any  and  all  oontraeta  made 
imder  authority  of  the  Act  of  Daoember  14, 
1987  (Public  Law  90-196)  or  otherwise  affect- 
ing the  two  0-4-t7pe  veeaela  Dtwded  out 
under  authority  of  that  Act,  the  term*  and 
aondltloaa  which  were  deemed  neceaaary  to 
Insvu^  that  If  the  person  who  acquired  the 


two  C-4-type  vessels  discontinues  his  opera- 
tion of  unsubsidized  aerrlce  between  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States  and  the 
territory  of  Quam,  the  veaaels  wm  be  sold 
to  his  succesaor  In  such  service  at  their  fair 
and  reasonable  value  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  and  any  other  requirements  the 
Secretary  determined  were  neceaaary  to  In- 
sure continued  operation  of  the  two  O-4-type 
vessels  In  such  unsubeldlzed  service.  At  the 
request  of  the  other  party  to  any  such  con- 
tract, the  Secretary  shaU  amend  such  con- 
tract In  accordance  with  the  provlstons  of 
this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 
Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  cn^ARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R. 
11223,  a  bill  which  would  enable  Pacific 
Par  East  Line  to  sell  the  vessels  Guam 
Bear  and  the  HavHiti  Bear  to  purchasers 
other  than  Its  successor  in  the  trade  be- 
tween the  west  coast  of  the  United  States 
and  Guam. 

These  vessels  are  converted  C-4  con- 
tainerships  which  were  acquired  by  Pa- 
cific Par  East  Lines  from  the  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  90-195.  Legislatioh  was  required 
because  the  Martime  Administration 
had  ruled  that  Pacific  Par  East  Lhies.  a 
subsidized  operator,  was  not  eligible  for 
vessels  from  the  Reserve  Fleet  even  if 
they  were  to  be  operated  in  the  unsub- 
sidized Guam  trade.  Pacific  Par  East 
Lines  was  the  only  operator  in  the  trade 
at  that  time.  In  order  to  assure  adequate 
service  to  Guam,  it  was  required  by 
Public  Law  90-195  to  agree  that  the 
vessels  would  be  operated  only  in  the 
unsubsidized  Guam  trade  and  that  these 
vessels  could  only  be  sold  to  Pacific  Far 
East  Lines'  successor  In  that  service. 

Since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  90- 
195,  both  Seatrahi  Unes  and  United 
States  lines  have  entered  this  service  as 
part  of  their  Par  East  service.  Since 
neither  of  these  lines  are  sulisidized,  they 
have  the  flexibility  to  provide  service 
from  the  west  coast  to  Guam  as  a  seg- 
ment of  longer  trade  routes  or  to  connec- 
tion with  feeder  services  elsewhere.  Pa- 
cific Par  East  Lines  now  finds  itself  lock- 
ed into  a  roimd  trip  service  on  which 
there  is  virtually  no  cargo  to  be  carried 
from  Guam  to  the  United  States.  As  a 
result  of  competition  from  other  lines 
and  the  hifiexibility  built  toto  Pacific  Par 
East  Ltoes  own  Guam  service,  this  com- 
pany is  now  sustaining  losses  from  its 
Guam  service  in  excess  of  $100,000  per 
month. 

Pacific  Far  East  Lines  has  a  substantial 
investment  in  Guam,  and  has  maintained 
a  liner  service  to  tliis  trade  for  the  past 
27  years.  If  H.R.  11223  is  enacted,  remov- 
ing the  contractual  restrictions  on  the 
sale  of  these  two  Pacific  Par  East  Une 
vessels,  the  company  plans  to  conttaue 
to  service  Guam  if  it  is  at  all  possible  for 
them  to  do  so.  However,  even  if  Pacific 


Far  East  lines  is  forced  to  dlsconttoue 
this  service,  the  service  presently  being 
provided  by  United  States  lines  and  Sea- 
trato  lines  would  be  more  than  adequate 
to  insure  that  the  quality  and  frequency 
of  service  to  Guam  would  not  be  compro- 
mised. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  remove  a 
restriction  on  the  use  of  two  converted 
vessels  for  which  the  rationale  has  all  but 
disappeared.  H.R.  11223  was  unanimously 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  it 
should  be  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  any  further 
discussion. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  joto 
the  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  to  support  of  H.R.  11223, 
which  would  generally  authorize  Pacific 
Par  East  line  to  either  sell  two  C-4  t3T>e 
contatoer  ships,  the  SS  Gvam  Bear  and 
the  SS  Hawaii  Bear,  to  a  purchaser  other 
than  Its  successor  to  the  service  between 
the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  and 
Gusjn  or,  if  circumstances  permit,  opet- 
ate  these  vessels  to  some  other  trade. 

At  the  present  time.  PuWlc  Law  90-195 
and  regulations  issued  thereunder,  re- 
strict the  operation  of  the  SS  Guam  Bear 
and  SS  Hamaii  Bear  to  trade  between 
the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  and 
Guam.  If  such  service  Is  disconttoued. 
these  vessels  are  required  by  statute  to 
be  sold  to  the  successor  of  Pacific  Far 
East  line  to  such  service. 

At  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  90-195  to  1967.  Pacific  Far  East  Line 
was  the  only  Une  servicing  this  trade. 
Stoce  that  time,  circumstances  have 
changed  considerably.  Two  unsubsidlaed 
ltoes.  United  States  lines  and  Seatratn. 
have  entered  this  trade.  Both  have  the 
fiexibillty  to  provide  service  from  the  west 
coast  to  Guam  as  a  portion  of  longer 
trade  routes  or  to  connection  with  feeder 
services  elsewhere. 

Pacific  Far  East  line  is  locked  toto  a 
round  trip  service  in  which  there  is  vir- 
tually no  cargo  to  be  carried  from  Gruam 
to  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  the 
competition  from  the  other  two  Unes  and 
the  inherent  infiexibiUty  of  its  own  Guam 
operation.  Pacific  Par  East  Line  is  sus- 
tatotog  heavy  losses  from  this  service. 

Passage  of  HJl.  11223  would  afford  Pa- 
cific -Far  East  line  greater  fiexlbihty  and. 
according  to  the  infonnatlon  presented 
to  us,  would  not  jeopardize  either  the 
adequacy  or  the  quality  of  service  be- 
tween the  west  coast  and  Guam.  The 
Maritime  Admmistration  testified  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  as  a  sound  solution  to 
a  situation  which  was  not  anticipated  at 
the  time  these  restrictions  were  imposed 
on  Pacific  Far  East  line.  I  believe  the  bill 
should  be  passed. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  add  my  support 
for  passage  of  HJl.  11223,  a  bill  designed 
to  correct  an  inequity  created  by  a  sit- 
uation that  was  not  anticipated  or  to- 
tended. 

Pacific  Far  East  Ltoes  Is  a  subsidized 
operator,  but  for  several  years,  it  haa 
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provided  unsubldlzed  service  between 
the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  and 
OuaoL  In  the  late  stztles.  PflSL  tried 
to  avail  Itself  to  the  provisions  of  the 
xu>w-ezplred  Vessel  Exchange  Act  in 
order  to  upgrade  this  unsubsidized  serv- 
ice between  the  west  coast  and  Guam. 
The  Maritime  Administration  ruled  that 
PFEL  was  ineligible  because  they  were 
tenerally  a  subskUaed  operator. 

In  1967,  the  Merchant  JyCarlne  and 
Fisheries  Committee  commenced  con- 
sideration of  apnqyosal  which  would  In 
tf  eot  permit  PFEL  to  act  as  an  unsub- 
sldlwd  operator  In  this  inytftncf  and 
trade  in  its  two  old  vessels  operating  in 
the  west  eoast-Quam  unsubsidized  serv- 
ice for  newer  vessels  in  th«  National  De- 
fense Reserve  Fleet.  At  that  time,  your 
committee  and  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration were  rightfully  concerned  that 
adequate  service  be  provided  to  Ouam. 
FFEL  at  that  Urns  was  the  only  opera- 
tor providing  service  between  the  west 
coast  and  Guam.  Further,  no  other  com- 
pany i«9eared  Interested  In  In^irovlng 
service  to  Guam. 

Committee  consideration  resulted  In 
the  enactment  of  Public  Iaw  90-195 
which  permitted  PFEL  to  trade  in  the 
old  vessels,  pay  the  dMTerenoe  In  value. 
and  obtain  two  C-4's.  The  C-4's  were 
converted,  became  the  SS  Ouam  Bear 
and  the  88  MowaU  Bear,  and  have  been 
In  so-vlee  to  Guam  since  that  time, 
making  approzimatdy  two  saUlngs  per 
month. 

Now,  the  picture  has  changed  sub- 
stantially In  that  two  other  lines  provide 
regular  service  to  Guam.  Seatrain  Lines 
entered  Into  asrvlee  In  1970  with  approzl- 
nmtdy  the  same  number  of  saUix^i  as 
FFEL  and  United  States  Lines  entered 
the  servioe  m  1972  with  4  to  5  sailings 
per  month. 

Since  both  united  States  Lines  and 
Seatrain  are  unsubaldised  operators,  they 
have  the  flexibility  to  provide  service 
from  the  west  coast  to  Guam  as  a  por- 
Vlan  of  longer  trade  routes  or  In  connec- 
«gP  «'lth  feeder  services  dsewhere. 
FFEL.  on  the  other  hand,  is  still  con- 
sldwed  a  subsidlaed  operator  and  is  com- 
mtted  to  round-trip  service  on  which 
there  Is  virtually  no  cargo  to  be  carried 
on  the  return  trip  to  the  United  States 
The  result  is  that  PFEL's  unsubsidized 
service  to  Guam  has  become  highly  un- 
profitable. ^^ 

While  there  Is  no  guarantee  that 
"W*ed  States  Lines  and  Seatrain  will 
continue  to  provide  service  to  Guam. 
««e  Is  no  Ttamm  to  believe  that  they 
win  discontinue  such  service,  particularly 
once  It  Is  apart  of  more  extensive  routes, 
/^though  PFBL  hopes  to  continue  its 
ouam  awvlee— FRL  has  a  substantial 
investment  in  Guam  at  this  point- 
Guam  service  would  not.  In  our  opinion, 
be  compromised  if  PPEL  did  discontinue 
service. 

to  tee  tnterest  of  equity.  I  urge  passage 
g  .?,^-.  "223  which  would  remove  the 
restrictions  placed  on  PFEL  In  the  1988 
action  and  permit  PFEL  to  sell  the  SS 
Ouam  Bear  and  the  SS  HavHtii  Bear  to  a 
purchaser  other  than  their  successor  in 
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the  same  trade,  or  permit  them  to  oper- 
ate the  vessels  in  some  other  trade  if  cir- 
cumstances warrant  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  The  question  Is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Clark)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJt. 
11223. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Shaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bills 
Just  passed.  

The  SPEAKER  pit)  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objeotlon. 


CONTAINER  BARGE  SERVICE 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bUl  (HH, 
12308)  to  confer  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
on  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
over  certain  movements  of  merchandise 
by  barge  In  foreign  and  domestic  off- 
shore commerce. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  1S208 
Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  iasembled.  That  the 
Shipping  Act.  1916,  as  uaended  (46  U.S.C. 
801-S43) ,  \a  amended  by  Inserting  a  new  sec- 
tion a  to  read  ae  follows : 

"Sbc.  3.  Notwithstanding  part  m  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended  (49 
V3.C.  901  et  seq.),  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  rates  and  chargsB  for  the  barging  and 
affreighting  of  containers  or  containerized 
cargo  by  barge  between  points  In  the  United 
States,  shau  be  filed  sojely  with  the  Federal 
Maritime  CommlssltMi  In  accordance  with 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Commission  where  (a)  the  cargo  Is  moving 
between  a  point  In  a  foreign  coiintry  or  a 
noncontiguous  State,  tarrltory,  or  possession 
and  a  point  in  the  TTalted  States,  (b)  the 
transportation  by  barge  between  points  In 
the  United  States  U  furnished  by  a  terminal 
ofMT&Ux  ae  a  servioe  substltuto  In  Ueu  of  a 
direct  vessel  call  by  the  common  carrier  by 
water  transpc»tlng  the  containers  or  con- 
tainerized cargo  under  s  through  blU  erf  lad- 
ing, (c)  such  terminal  operator  Is  a  Paclflo 
Slope  State,  munlelpalltV,  or  other  pubUc 
body  or  agency  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  and  the 
only  one  furnishing  the  particular  clrciim- 
scrlbed  barge  service  la  question  as  erf  the 
data  of  enactment  hereof,  and  (d)  such  ter- 
minal operates-  Is  In  oompUance  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  at  the  Federal  Marl- 
tltoe  Commlselon  for  the  operation  of  such 
batge  service.  The  terminal  operator  pro- 
viding such  servlcee  ah«ll  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916.". 

Sec.  a.  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  J*d- 
eral  Maritime  Commission  shall  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  fbr  the  barge  oi>era- 
tlonx  described  In  the  aanendment  made  by 


the  first  section  of  this  Act.  Such  rules  shsU 
provide  that  the  rates  dharged  shall  be  ham 
upon  factors  normally  considered  by  a  im. 
ular  commercial  operate  m  the  same  aervlc^ 

The  SPEAKER  prq  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  prp  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mri  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  passage  of  HJEl.  12208,  a  bill  that 
would  resolve  the  question  whether  the 
Interstate  Ctommerce  Commission  or  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  has  r^- 
ulatory  Jurisdiction  over  the  movement 
by  the  Port  of  Sacramento  of  containers 
and  containerized  cargo  between  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Francisco.  Calif  omla. 

The  genesis  of  this  legislation  was  the 
advent  of  the  container  vessel  in  interna- 
tional trade.  These  fiist,  highly  produc- 
tive vessels  cannot  afliord  to  call  at  more 
than  one  or  two  ports  on  one  leg  of  a  voy- 
age. Usually,  these  are  the  larger  ports 
on  each  coast  of  the  Dhlted  States.  Other 
ports  are  bypassed. 

The  Port  of  Sacramento,  located  79 
miles  up  river  from  ^n  Francisco,  was 
losing  business,  and  came  up  with  an  in- 
novative solution  to  the  problem.  The 
port;  Instituted  what  they  call  a  con- 
tainer barge  service.  This  service  caa- 
slsts  of  a  tug  and  htoge  that  tnmqwrts 
containers  between  Sacramento  and  the 
San  Prandseo  Bay  atea.  As  a  result,  a 
container  vessel  with  cargo  for  Sacra- 
mento can  either  proceed  up  river  to  that 
port  or  transfer  the  containers  to  the 
container  barge  service  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  Container  Barge  Service  Is  offered 
to  ocean  carriers  only.  The  shipper  pays 
the  ocean  carrier  the  freight  rate  for  the 
movement  to  or  from  the  P(n^  of  Sacra- 
mento, and  the  ocean  carrier  absorbs  the 
cost  of  the  Container  Barge  Service  from 
this  rate.  The  obvious  advantage  to  the 
ocean  container  vessel  is  that  the  chaive 
of  the  Container  Barge  Service  is  usually 
less  than  the  vessel  cost  of  a  direct  call 
to  the  Port  of  Sacramento. 

Since  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion has  JurisdlotiaQ  over  tiie  ocean 
freight  rate  of  the  container  vessel,  and 
the  terminals  at  both  Ban  Francisco  and 
Sacramento,  InterposUig  the  jurisdlettan 
of  the  Itaterstate  C<Hntneree  Commlsslao 
for  the  Contahier  Barge  Servioe  move- 
ment between  San  Francisco  uid  Sacn- 
mento  on  what  is  eBsantially  a  noo- 
domestic  movement  wtmld  serve  no  use* 
ful  purpose.  Tlie  Interstate  OOmmeree 
Commission  agrees  that  the  Fedenl 
Maritime  Oxnmlssloa  should  exerdse 
this  Jurlsdlettoi.  but  that  leglslatian  li 
required.  This,  the  bill  HA.  12208.  wonM 
provide. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously, 
and  I  am  imaware  odT  any  (H7posltlon  tott. 
I  strong^  urge  the  House  to  siippcfft 
an.  12208. 

Mr.  VcPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  V0» 
gentleman  yield  for  a  iquestlon? 


Mr.  DINGELL.  I  an^ 
the  gentleman. 


happy  to  yield  to 
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Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  notice 
the  qualifying  language  contained  In  this 
bill  and  would  appreciate  clarification  on 
one  point.  Would  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  extend  to  an- 
other service  if  the  qualifying  restric- 
tions are  met,  presuming  that  initiation 
of  the  service  began  prior  to  approval  cxf 
the  bUl  by  the  President? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  gentleman,  I 
would  like  to  read  the  committee  report, 
page  5  at  the  end  of  the  fomth  para- 
graph: 

However,  on  the  remote  chance  that  an- 
other terminal  operator  should  Institute  stieh 
service  that  Is  otherwise  qualified  under  the 
severe  restrictions  of  HJt.  12208,  prior  to 
enactment,  then  the  blU  would  also  apply 
to  such  operator. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  would  assume  this 
would  apply  not  only  to  the  Port  of  Sac- 
ramento, but  to  another  port  in  the  river 
area,  the  Yolo  Port. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion is  yes.  as  Interpreted  In  the  language 
of  the  report 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ilse  to 
add  my  support  for  passage  of  Hit.  12208, 
the  container  barge  service  bin. 

Ocean  shipping  has,  during  the  past 
decade,  experienced  a  technolc^cal  revo- 
lution. New  systems  for  movement  of 
cargo  Include  container  ships  and  barge 
cairylng  vessels.  These  E^ips  speed  the 
movement  of  cargo  In  International  trade 
by  permitttog  rapid  loading  and  dis- 
charge, and  greatly  minimize  damage  and 
loss  of  cargo  en  route.  This  revolution, 
however,  has  created  a  problem  for  many 
ports  in  that  contsdner  vessels  now  limit 
calls  to  one  or  two  ports  on  each  coast. 

The  Port  of  Sacramento  faced  this 
problem  and  tn  an  effort  to  adapt  Itself 
to  modem  trsmsportatton.  Inaugurated 
its  innovative  container  barge  service  In 
January  1970.  The  Port  of  Sacramento  Is 
a  public  corporation  which  operates  the 
Bacramento  River  deepwater  ship  ohan- 
Bd  project  and  is  {^proximately  80  nau- 
tical miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Hie 
port's  service,  which  involves  the  move- 
ment of  merchandise  in  oontcdners  be- 
tween the  Port  of  Sacrunento  and  ports 
In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  on  a  barge 
leased  by  the  port,  Is  offered  only  to  ocean 
eommon  carriers  and  Is  offered  only  In 
Ueu  of  direct  call  at  the  Port  of  Sacra- 
mento when  that  port  is  named  as  the 
port  of  origin  or  destination  on  a  port-to- 
port  ocean  bill  of  lading.  No  local  cargo 
to  carried  between  Sacramento  and  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  ports. 

Before  Inaugurating  the  container 
barge  service  In  1970.  the  Port  of  Sacra- 
mento infonnally  consulted  both  the 
FMeral  Maritime  Commission  and  the 
Interstate  Conunerce  c:k)mmlB8lon  in  an 
effort  to  determine  iriiieh  agency  would 
ttcereise  regulatory  authority  over  tiie 
••nice.  Since  agreement  could  not  be 
rtsched,  the  port  filed  its  rate  sheet  with 


the  Federal  Maritime  Conunlssion  as  a 
part  of  its  terminal  tariff.  No  agreement 
between  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
was  reached  until  August  4,  1972,  when 
they  Informed  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  that  they  had  no 
objection  to  the  measure  then  before  the 
committee.  That  measure  gave  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  exclusive  reg- 
ulatory Jurisdiction  over  domestic  barge 
movements  of  cargo  moving  in  foreign 
trade  ^iiere  the  barge  service  Is  provided 
as  a  substitute  service  by  the  port  agency 
so  that  the  deep  sea  vessel  will  not  have 
to  call  at  the  port.  Without  legislation, 
there  is  an  open  question  as  to  whether 
this  matter  might  cMne  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  ICC.  That  measure  did  pass 
the  House  during  the  92d  Congress;  how- 
ever, the  Senate  failed  to  complete  its 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

After  the  bill  was  reintroduced  in  the 
93d  Congress,  your  committee  reviewed 
the  entire  record.  Although  the  blU  was 
generally  supported  by  the  FMC,  the  IOC, 
and  the  Port  of  Sacramento,  the  com- 
mittee agreed  that  the  private  towing 
Industry  did  have  a  basis  for  objecting  to 
passage  of  the  bllL  Tlie  bill  before  you 
today  is  a  clean  bill  incorporating  two 
amendments  to  the  original  measure 
which  prevent  the  measure  f rem  being 
applied  to  public  terminals  In  ports 
throughout  the  United  States,  which  was 
the  fear  of  the  towing  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure  which  would  permit 
the  Port  of  Bacramento  to  continue  op- 
eration of  its  innovative  container  barge 
service  imdn-  the  regulation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission,  and  resolve 
the  Jurisdictional  Issue  between  the  ICC 
and  the  FMC. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Ijocxtt)  . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  I^;>eaker,  I  do 
want  to  commend  the  very  aggressive 
chairmsm  of  this  ad  hoc  subcommittee 
that  heard  this  legislation,  the  gentle- 
nuui  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  and 
also  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  C^LARK)  for  their  cooperative  efforts 
in  seeing  that  the  bill  was  properly 
amended,  that  It  had  the  support  of  both 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  and 
the  ICC,  and  passed  unanimously  out 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  12208. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  generally  extends 
to  water  carriers  (H>eraUng  between 
points  in  the  United  States.  The 'juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Maritime  Cwn- 
mission  generally  extends  to  water  car- 
riers operating  in  our  foreign  and  do- 
mestic offshore  commerce. 

In  1970,  when  the  Port  of  Sacramento 
instituted  their  container  barge  servioe 
between  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco, 
the  question  arose  whether  this  was.  In 
effect,  a  substituted  service  for  an  ocean 


vessel  operating  in  our  foreign  or  domes- 
tic offshore  commerce  and  thus  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission. 

I  am  pleased  to  Inform  the  House  that 
there  is  no  dlsagreemoit  between  the 
two  regulatory  agencies  Involved.  Both 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commissicxi  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
feel  that  as  the  ocean  freight  rate  and 
the  terminals  at  both  San  Francisco  and 
Sacramento  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
and  as  the  container  barge  service  Is  a 
substitute  service  for  an  ocean  eommon 
carrier  operating  In  our  foreign  or  do- 
mestic offshore  commerce,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  should  have 
this  jurisdiction.  However,  legislation  is 
required  to  clarify  this  point. 

HJl.  12208  would  resolve  this  question, 
and  vest  such  jurisdiction  in  the  FMeral 
Maritime  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bin  was  reported 
unanimously,  and  I  am  unaware  of  any 
opposition  to  It. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  support 
VLB..  12208. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  CaUforzda 
(Mr.  Moss). 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  oospooacx 
with  my  distinguished  colleagus.  Hon. 
ROBEBT  L.  LxooEiT,  of  H.R.  12208,  I  win 
use  the  time  available  to  me  today  to 
explain  the  measure  and  urge  its  passage 
In  this  body. 

The  bill  would  confirm  exclusive  juris- 
diction In  the  Federal  Maritime  Coounls- 
sion  over  certain  movements  of  merchan- 
dise by  barge  in  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce.  Its  provisions  represoit  the 
end  product  of  intensive  consideration  of 
various  bills  on  the  same  subject  span- 
ning a  3 -year  period.  Involved  in  these 
discusslcms  were  proponents  ct  the  leg- 
islation, the  responsible  Federal  admin- 
istrative agencies;  namely,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committee,  and  the 
Federal  Maritime  Ccmunlssion,  r^re- 
sentatives  of  the  waterfoome  commerce 
Industry,  and  the  majority  and  minority 
staff  counsel  of  both  the  committees  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  (Dommeroe  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

I  have  seldom  seoi  legislation  receive 
more  painstaking  and  conscientious  con- 
sideration by  responsible  sp<Aesmen  rep- 
resentii^  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government,  lo- 
cal public  interests,  and  private  hidus- 
try.  The  culmination  of  these  efforts  is 
UK..  12208  as  reported  last  week  by  the 
distinguished  g€ntlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri and  chairman  of  the  CcHnmittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  (Mrs. 
SnujvAN). 

During  the  second  session  of  the  92d 
Congress,  HJl.  9128,  a  predecessor  to  the 
bill  before  us  today,  was  favorably  re- 
ported (H.  Rept.  92-1277) .  The  bill  was 
granted  a  rule  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  and  passed  the  House  on  Sep- 
tember 26, 1972.  Due  to  the  adjournment 
of  Congress  shortage  after  the  bin's  pas- 
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sage  there  was  Iqsufflcient  time  for  its 
consideration  in  the  Semite. 

Hie  more  immediate  predecessors  of 
HJl.  1220S  In  this  Congress  were  H.R.  736 
and  HJl.  40O9.rldenticaI  bills  by  my  re- 
evecjbed  o^eagues  in  the  California  dele- 
gation. Mr.  MaUMard  and  Mr.  Lsggett. 
Based  on  the  record  developed  at  hear- 
ings on  those  bills  held  last  June  by  the 
Merchant  Marine  Subc<Himiittee  under 
the  direction  of  Its  able  chairman,  the 
HoncMraUe  Frank  M.  Clabk.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  <»;x  subsequent  discussions 
wtth  an  interested  parties,  a  new  bill.  HJl. 
12308^  was  introduced  aiid  subsequently 
considered  and  reported  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  **%iinft  and  Fish- 
eries. 

With  your  kind  permission.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  now  like  to  set  forth  some  in- 
formation first  about  the  Port  of  Sacra- 
meoto,  a  small  Inland  port  on  the  out- 
skirts of  my  home  city  of  Sacramento. 
CaUf ..  and  second  about  a  unique  opeta.- 
tlon.  called  the  C(mtainfff  Barge  Service, 
conceived  by  Its  port  director,  Mr.  Melvin 
Shorei,  and  placed  in  operation  under  his 
capable  direction.  The  bill  now  under 
consideraticm  in  this  chaqaber  would  re- 
solve a  jurisdictional  "gray"  area  be- 
tween two  Federal  agencies  ofer  regula- 
tion of  the  Contain^  Barge  Service. 

The  Sacramento  Yolo  Port  District  is 
a  public  corporaticm  fonned  under  the 
law  of  the  State  of  Califomla  to  operate 
the  SacramentQ  Rtver  Seepwater  Ship 
Chann^  project.  • 

That  project,  bf«Utf.  known  as  the  Port 
of  Sacramento,  consists  of  an  Inland  port 
with  a  terminal  In  West  Sacramento. 
Calif,  ^i  that,  loef tioa  there  is  a  harbor 
and;  turning  basin.,  iwd  a  shallow  barge 
caoaland  navigation  lock  eonnectlng  the 
harbor  area  and  the  Sivcramento  River. 
Its  outlet  to  the  sea  Is  a  25-mile-long 
manmade  ship  channel  connecting  the 
harbor  and  the,  turning  basin  with  the 
loves  reachM  of  tha  Sacramento  River 
which  emptiealhto  deep  water  at  Carqui- 
nes  Straights  and  San  Francisco  Bay. 

The  port,  wtdch  received  its  first  ves- 
sel call  on  June  39, 1963,  was  constructed 
hf  the  U.B.  Oorpe  of  Engineers  at  a  Fed- 
««1  coet  in  ezcese  of  S41  million.  The 
Sacramento- Yolo  Port  District,  as  the  re- 
/sponsible  local  agency,  provided  all  the 
terminal  facilities  and  appurtenances  in 
the  harbor  area  at  a  cost  in  excess  of  $15 
millioin. 

SACBAlCZirTO'B  COMTAIim  BAECE  BSKVXOC 

^e  advent  of  contalnerlzatlon  has 
been  responsible  for  tremendous  changes 
In  the  ocean  transportation  industry.  In- 
cluded among  them  has  been  the  desi^ 
of  gigantic  containerships  \rtilch  are 
both  expensive  to  construct  and  operate. 
In  their  efforts  to  hold  down  costs  steam- 
ship companies  have  had  to  limit  calls  to 
a  few  larger  ports  on  each  coast.  Need- 
less to  say.  the  consequences  of  this  could 
spell  disaster  for  the  Nation's  smaller 
Inland  ports. 

.  Paced  with  the  need  to  serve  the  ship- 
pers in  ttr  area  and  this  challenge  to  its 
economic  well  being  and  in  order  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  new  realities  of  ocean 
transportation,  the  Port  of  Sacramento 


pioneered  a  unique  method  of  attracting 
general  cargo  which  it  inaugurated  on 
January  1.  1970,  and  designated  as  its 
container  barge  service.  This  new  serv- 
ice Involves  the  movemait  of  merchan- 
dise in  containers  between  the  Port  of 
Sacramento  and  ports  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area  on  a  barge  leased  by  the 
port.  The  barge  Is  moved  by  a  tug  which 
has  (H>eratlng  rights  granted  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission. 

The  Container  Barge  Service  is  used 
only  to  transport  container  cargo  moving 
wholly  by  water  between  a  port  in  a  for- 
eign country  or  a  non-contiguous  State 
or  TKritory  and  the  ^ort  of  Sacramento 
imder  a  port-to-port  ocean  bill  of  lading 
naming  Sacramento  as  the  port  of  origin 
or  destination.  The  service  is  offered 
solely  to  ocean  common  carriers  by 
water.  The  Port  of  Sacramento  acts  as 
the  carrier's  agent  In  transporting  the 
merchandise  under  a  Sacramento  bill  of 
lading  as  part  of  a  single  continuous 
port-to-port  water  movement.  The 
movement  of  merchandise  on  the  barge 
is  offered  only  as  a  service  substituted  in 
11^1  of  the  direct  physical  call  of  the 
vessel  at  the  Port  of  Sacramento  which 
Is  named  in  tbe  bill  of  lading.  Since  in- 
augurated on  January  1, 1970,  the  service 
has  been  covered  by  the  rate  schedule 
which  the  Port  of  Saoramento  filed  with 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  piu^u- 
ant  to  General  Order  No.  15  under  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916.  Charges  as  set 
forUi  in  the  port's  published  rate  sched- 
ule for  the  service  are  paid  by  the  steam- 
ship companies  which  find  it  an  econom- 
ically advantageous  alternative  to  the 
costs  represented  by  the  8  hours  steam- 
ing time,  layover  time,  and  other  ad- 
ditional expenses  incurred  in  sending 
the  vessel  directly  to  Sacramento  for 
less  than  a  large  volume  of  cargo.  The 
service  offered  includes  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  the  containers  at  the  Port 
of  Sacramento  to  and  from  the  barge  as 
well  as  the  land  carrier.  The  entire  serv- 
ice is  on  a  single  per  container  rate  basis 
as  proved  in  the  published  rate  schedule. 

By  letter  dated  August  11,  1970,  ad- 
dressed to  both  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the,  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  the  Port  of  Sacramento  re- 
quested an  opinion  as  to  which  of  those 
two  agencies  had  Jurisdiction  over  its 
container  barge  service.  In  a  reply  dated 
October  19,  1970,  George  M.  Stafford. 
Chairman,  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, stated  in  part,  as  follows: 

It  Is  OMi  position  Xh&t  yova  container 
barge  servloe  Is  subjeqt  to  the  regulatory 
authority  of  this  Commission. 

Chairman  Staflord'fe  letter  went  on  to 
say: 

The  question  Is  governed  by  an  Interpreta- 
tion of  Part  in  of  the  Interstate  Ciommaroa 
Act.  Transportation  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  which  Is  subject  to  the  Act  la 
defined  In  part  as  transportation  of  persona 
or  property  wholly  by  water,  or  partly  by 
water  and  partly  by  railroad,  or  motor 
vehicle,  to  or  from  a  place  outside  the  United 
States,  but  (1)  only  insofar  as  such  trans- 
portation by  water  takes  place  from  any 
place  In  tbe  United  States  to  any  other  place 
therein  after  transshipment  at  a  place  within 
the  United  States  In  a  tnovement  to  a  place 


outside  thereof  or  (2)  In  the  case  of  a  reverse 
movement,  only  Insofar  ofi  the  transportation 
from  a  foreign  point  takes  place  between  two 
United  States  points  after  transshipment  at 
the  first  point. 
The  Chairman's  letter  continued: 
The  word  "transshipment"  has  never  been 
formally  Interpreted  by  the  Commission. 
However,  for  some  time  it  has  been  our 
Informal  view  that  tratsshlpment  In  this 
context  means  tbe  traiisfer  of  ladings  be- 
tween  different  lines. 

In  a  reply  dated  December  23, 1970,  the 
Port  of  Sacramento  sdvised  Chalrmaa 
Stafford  that  it  would  seek  a  legislative 
clarification  of  the  iasue  of  which  the 
two  commissions  had  regulatory  juris- 
diction over  the  container  barge  service. 

THX  FORT  or  SACRAMXIfTD  IN  TKX  MIDSLX 

As  previously  indicated,  the  necessity 
for  this  legislation  arises  because  an 
ambiguity  exists  as  to  which  of  two 
Federal  Commissions  should  have  juris- 
diction over  the  container  barge  service. 

The  port  filed  a  rate  schedule  with  the 
Federal  Maritime  Comnaission  in  the 
belief  that  since  all  otjier  aspects  of  the 
movement  are  xmder  |hat  Commission's 
jurisdiction,  logic  dictates  that  the  tiny 
segment  comprising  lis  container  barge 
service  be  under  the  same  regulatory 
control.  The  carrier  itself  and  the  ports 
at  both  end  of  the  feeder  system  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion's regulatory  authqrity. 

It  would  seem  that  linder  such  circum- 
stances where  only  one  small  portion 
of  a  continuous  movement  in  foreign  or 
offshore  domestic  conimerce  is  provided 
as  a  substitute  fbr  a  .direct  vessel  caU, 
the  portion  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
regulatory  s<aieme  applicable  to  every 
other  aspect  of  the  same  movement.  The 
facts  that,  first,  the  service  is  offered  as 
a  substituted  feeder  setvlce  to  the  carrier 
which  utilizes  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  his 
service  to  the  shipper,  and,  second,  the 
port  serves  as  the  prime  carrier's  agent 
and  is  reimbursed  by  the  carrier  for  the 
services  rendered,  bear  repreathxg. 

declasatorT  order 

In  an  effort  to  resolve  the  f^mMgnlty 
administratively  the  Sort  of  Sacramen« 
to  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commeros 
Commission  a  petitioi)  for  a  declaratory 
order  that  its  container  barge  service  Is 
not  subject  to  the  Commission's  regula> 
tory  Jurisdiction. 

By  decision  dated  Jime  5,  1972,  the 
Commission  fqimd  that  the  container 
barge  service  "constitutes  transporta* 
tion  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
pursuant  to  the  Interstate  Oommeree 
Act  and  therefore  subject  to  econoonle 
regulation  by  this  Commission." 

In  its  d^idsion.  however,  the  Com- 
mission made  the  following  stateme&ta; 
among  others: 

Nevertheless,  ws  also  reoognlB»  that;  to  a 
limited  extent,  operations  of  tbe  apeelflo  type 
performed  by  petitioner  through  its  Con- 
tainer Barge  Service  haa  no  more  than  a  tf# 
minimia  effort  on  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce as  regulated  l>y  vm.  And  within  tboe* 
limits  we  can  tDreaee  no  adverw  effects  to 
the  public  or  the  inland  water  carrierB  o< 
the  Congresa  were  to  remove  such  operatioas 
from  our  Jurisdiction  afnd  place  them  aa* 
tlrely  In  the  hands  of  the  FMC.  Water  trana* 
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portatlon  In  foreign  oommeree  would  be  sub- 
ject to  less  regulation. 

SVPPCET   FOR  THIS   LEOXSLATIOK 

Starting  on  page  6  of  House  Report 
No.  93-938  on  H.R.  12208  are  depart- 
mental reports  on  HJl.  736  and  HJl. 
4009  (predecessors  to  H.R.  12208)  on 
which  the  Merchant  Marine  Subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  last  June. 

In  Federal  Maritime  Commission's  re- 
port dated  June  20,  1973.  Helen  Delich 
Bentley  described  the  "fragmented 
duplication  of  regulation"  between  the 
PMC  and  the  ICC  which  now  occiurs 
wlien  foreign  bound  cargo  originating  at 
a  point  in  California  is  moved  from  the 
Port  of  Sswjramento  to  San  Francisco  by 
barge  for  loading  aboard  the  seagoing 
ship.  Referring  to  such  a  movement 
Chairman  Bentley  makes  the  following 
statements,  among  them. 

This  fragmentation  would  be  avoided 
under  H.B.  4009.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  would  relinquish  jurisdiction 
at  the  Port  of  Sacramento  and  the  entire 
movement  beyond  the  port  would  be  subject 
to  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  in  those  Instances 
where  the  conditions  heretofore  specified  are 
met,  thereby  removing  unnecessary  obstacles 
to  newly  developing  water  services. 

It  Is  our  understaildlng  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  endorsed  an 
Identical  measure,  HJl.  9128,  during  the 
9and  Congress.  That  bill  was  ordered  reported 
by  your  Committee. 

Chairman  Bentleys  letter  concludes 
thusly: 

The  Commission  urges  enactment  of  H.R. 
4009  as  so  amended. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  lias 
advised  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  this  letter  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 

In  its  report  on  B.JEL.  736  and  HJl.  4009 
dated  June  14,  1973,  the  Offlce  of  Man- 
agement concluded  as  follows: 

For  the  reaaooB  stated  by  tbe  Federal  Mart- 
tune  Commission  In  its  report  to  you  on 
these  bills,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  would  have  no  objection  to  enact- 
ment of  either  HJt.  736  or  HJEL  4009. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  committee  report 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  did 
not  believe  a  report  to  be  necessary  in 
view  of  Its  f avorahle  testimony.  Follow- 
ing is  an  excerpt  from  ICC  Chairman 
Oeorge  M.  Stskflord's  statement  before 
the  committee: 

This  projKXsed  slilft  In  jiuisdlctlon  Is  the 
outgrowth  of  operations  of  the  Port  of  Sacra- 
mento, which  offers  a  container  barge  service 
to  ocean  common  carriers.  A  fnll  discussion 
of  these  operations  Is  contained  In  our  re- 
port No.  W-C-21,  Sacramento-Yolo  Port  Dia- 
triet.  Petition  for  Declaratory  Order,  a  copy 
of  which  Is  hereby  submitted  for  the  record. 
In  that  report,  we  foond  tliat  although  the 
operations  are  within  our  Jurisdiction,  they 
have  only  a  very  minor  effect  on  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  .  .  . 

As  you  will  recall,  we  objected  to  HJl.  9138 
and  HJl.  9614  as  Introduced  Into  the  92nd 
Congress  In  our  testimony  before  this  Sub- 
committee on  November  29.  1971;  however, 
the  bills,  as  revised  In  the  Interim,  now  re- 
fleet  most  of  the  legislative  recommendations 
wt  fwth  and  endoned  by  ns  in  the  Socra- 
meiUo-Yolo  Port  Dtatriot  case.  There  are 
some  differences  between  the  bUIs  saggeeted 
by  us  and  those  bemg  considered.  We  view 


them  as  not  affecting  the  j\u-lsdlctional  base. 
but  merely  as  clarifying  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission's  junsdictK>n  over  a  barge  move- 
ment (1)  where  part  of  the  through  move- 
ment Is  by  land,  and  (2)  where  someone 
other  than  the  common  carrier  by  water 
issues  the  bill  of  lading. 

At  this  time,  we  wish  to  repeat  that  our 
support  of  these  bills  should  be  construed 
as  endorsement  of  only  a  change  in  jurisdic- 
tion covering  only  the  one  type  of  operation 
as  conducted  by  the  Port  of  Sacramento,  and 
that  the  remaining  regulatory  balance 
created  by  Congress  be  kept  Intact. 

COKCLXrSION 

HJl.  12208  would  resolve  a  jurisdic- 
tional ambiguity  between  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  over  a  unique  serv- 
ice pioneered  by  a  small  inland  port  in 
Califomla  which  Is  endeavoring  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  economic  reali- 
ties of  modem  ocean  transportation. 

I  believe  that  anyone  reviewing  all  the 
facts  will  agree  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine, the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee 
in  favor  of  this  legislation. 

It  seems  clear  that  keeping  regulatory 
jurisdiction  in  two  Federal  agencies 
would  first,  create  a  wasteful  duplica- 
tion; second,  fragment  regulatory  au- 
thority over  a  through  movement  which 
constitutes  essentially  a  single,  indivis- 
ible transportation  service;  third,  place 
the  burden  of  regulation  of  a  p«rt  of  that 
service  under  the  authority  of  a  regula- 
tory agency  which,  unlike  the  PMC,  has 
had  only  limited  experience  in  handltof 
such  transportation;  and  (4)  place  an 
imnecessary  obstacle  In  the  course  of  a 
newly  developing  tJirough  water  service. 

The  ICC  found  In  Its  Declaratory  Or- 
der that — 

The  Container  Barge  Service  (wni)  have 
no  more  than  a  de  minimue  effect  on  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  aa  regulated  by 
to.  And  .  .  .  w»  see  n»  advene  eflaota  to  tbs 
pubUo  or  the  tnlaad  watar  osirton  tf  the 
Congrees  wwe  to  reiaov*  such  operations 
from  our  Jwtidlotlon  and  plsoe  tbam  an- 
ttrely  in  the  bands  of  tlia  VMO. 

In  closing  I  might  also  note  that  the 
committee  fomad  that  enactment  of  H^. 
12208  will  not  result  In  any  addltloal 
cost  to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

The  SPEAKER.  "Rie  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlanan  from 
Michigan  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  12208. 

The  question  was  tiA«Q;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof )  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bin  was 
passed.  ,  ._. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table.    ^^^^^^^^^ 

MIGRATORY  BIRD  CONVENTION 
WITH  JAPAN 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspoid  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
10942)  to  amend  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act  of  July  3,  1918  (40  Stat.  775) , 
as  amended,  to  extend  and  adapt  Its  pro- 
visions to  the  Convaitlon  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of 
Japan  for  the  protection  of  migratory 


birds  and  birds  in  danger  of  extinction, 
and  their  environment,  concluded  at  the 
city  of  Tokyo,  March  4. 1972,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  10942 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  RepresentaHves  of  the  United  StatCM  of 
America  in  Congrea  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  (18  X7S.C. 
703)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ",  or  any  part,  neat,  or 
egg  of  any  such  birds,"  and  Insert  In  Uau 
thereof  ".  any  part,  nest,  or  egg  of  any  such 
btrd,  or  any  product,  whether  or  not  manu- 
factured, which  consists,  or  Is  composed  in 
whole  or  part,  of  any  such  bird  or  any  part. 
nest,  or  egg  thereof,"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  Immediately 
after  "1916.";  and 

(8)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ",  and  the  United  Statea  and  the 
Oovemment  of  Japan  for  the  protection  of 
migratory  birds  and  birds  In  danger  of  ex- 
tinction, and  their  environment  concluded 
March  4. 1972.". 

Sec.  2.  The  title  of  the  Mlgratcay  Bird 
Treaty  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"An  Act  to  glva  effect  to  the  conventions  be- 
tween the  United  Statea  and  other  natloni 
for  the  protection  of  migratory  birds,  birds 
In  danger  of  extinction,  game  mamnwls.  and 
their  environment.". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shaU  take  effect  on  the  date  on  which  the 
President  proclaims  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions of  the  wHiventlon  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Oovemment  of  Japan  for  the 
protection  of  migratory  birds  and  birds  in 
danger  of  extinction,  and  their  envlrcMiment, 
concluded  March  4,  1972,  or  on  the  date  of 
the  enactmient  of  this  Act,  wlilchever  date  is 
later. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  OROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
•  -  There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  10942  is  to  implement  the 
-convention  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  for  the  protection  of  mlgra* 
tory  birds  and  birds  in  danger  of  extinc- 
tion, and  their  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ma»  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  concerning 
migraitory  birds  Is  tbe  third  of  this  type 
entered  into  by  the  United  States.  The 
first  bilateral  convention  was  entered 
Into  with  Canada  in  1916  and  the  second 
with  Mexico  in  1936.  The  majority  of  the 
species  covered  by  the  convention  with 
Japan  are  protected  in  the  United  States 
under  the  CanadUin  and  Mexican  con- 
ventions, but  several  species,  mostly  sea 
birds,  will  be  added  by  this  convention 
to  those  already  protected  by  the  United 
States  xmder  the  other  two  conventions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  convention  with  Ja- 
pan—like the  conventions  with  (Tanada 
and  Mexico — covers  species  of  birds  ccHn- 
mon  to  both  coimtrtes  and  for  which 
there  Is  pKxitlve  evidence  of  migration 
between  the  two  countries. 

The  convention,  in  general,  prohibits 
the  taking  of  any  migrsittory  bird,  part, 
nest,  egg,  or  products  thereof,  of  birds 
listed  in  the  annex  to  the  convention  of 
which  there  are  189.  Under  regulations 
prescriljed  by  the  respective  countries, 
taking  would  be  permitted  in  certain  ex- 
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cepted  cases,  such  as  for  sclexxtlfie,  edu- 
catioQa).  and  propagatire  purposes;  dur- 
ing  open  hunting  seasons:  and  by 
Eskimos.  Indians,  and  Indigenous  peo- 
ples of  the  Trust  Terrritory  of  the  Pacific 
Uaads  for  their  own  food  and  dothlng. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  this  conyen- 
tlon  Is  that  each  country  would  be  re- 
quired to  preserve  and  I'^ihftnr?  the  en- 
vlrcuunent  of  birds  protected  under  the 
eonvenklon.  In  particular,  each  country 
would  be  required  to  seek  means  to  pre* 
Tent  damage  to  such  birds  and  their  en- 
vironment, Including  damage  frwn  pollu- 
tion of  the  seas. 

Hie  convention  would  remain  In  force 
for  IS  years  and  would  continue  In  force 
thereafter  untU  terminated  by  either 
contracting  party  giving  1-year's  written 
notice  at  the  end  of  the  15-year  period, 
or  at  any  time  thoeafter. 

Wr.  Speaker,  the  convention  between 
toe  United  States  and  Ji^mui  was  signed 
in  Tokyo  cm  March  4.  1972.  The  Senate 
gave  its  advice  and  consent  on  liarch 
37.  1073.  The  convention  will  miax  Into 
force  on  the  date  of  iiT«»h^«gg  of  ratlflca- 
tlans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  briefly  explained,  section 
1  of  HH.  10943  would  amend  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Treaty  Act  to  malce  It  clear 
that  not  only  does  the  proWWtlon  of  the 
actagatost  the  taking  of  these  protected 
birds  extend  to  the  bird,  or  any  part»  UMt. 
or  egg  thereof,  but  also  to  any  product 
M  any  such  Wrd.  or  any  part,  nest,  or  egg 
thereof  as  may  be  included  hi  the  terms 
«  the  conventions  between  the  TJhlted 
States  and  other  nations 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  word  "prod- 
uct was  not  mentioned  In  the  Canadian 
convention,  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
M^can  and  Japanese  conventions  and 
to  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
the  Ulterior  impiementtng  the  Mlgistorv 
Mrd  Treaty  Act.  Neverthelees,  the  Bfer- 
ehant  Marine  and  Flsharlee  Committee 
f  ^that  the  act  should  specifleaOy  oover 
products  and  therefore  amended  the  act 
to  make  it  dear  that  any  product,  wheth- 
er or  not  manufactured,  which  consists 

**'Jf  ^S??****^  *°  ^^^  <»  part,  of  anj? 
SUA  bird,  or  any  part,  nest,  or  egg  tfaeieof 
wwdd  be  covered  under  the  prahmtioa 
Provlston  of  the  act. 

Atoo.  seetlcm  1  of  the  blU  would  amend 

toe  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  to  add  the 
Japanese  Convention  to  the  list  of  Con- 
▼enUons  covered  by  the  act. 

..«^?5S,^  of  the  bin  would  rewrite  the 
J*^  ttUe  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 

-i.yy  "  doing  80  would  eliminate  the 
neeesri^  of  amending  the  title  of  the 
act  each  time  a  similar  convention  is 
entered  toto  in  the  future. 

Seotlon  3  of  the  bin  would  provide  that 
toe  ainendments  made  to  the  act  by  this 
JeglsJation  would  take  effect  on  the  date 
??  ^?^**  °'  »"fle*tlons  between  toe 
United  States  and  Hsmn  or  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
whlohever  is  later.  •^«>- «a    . 

Bfr.  Speaker,  HJL  10942  was  totro- 
eueod  as  a  result  of  an  RiecutlvB  Cttn- 
mnnieatlon  from  toe  Department  of  the 
InteHor  and  It  was  unanlmoualy  ordered 
repotted  by  our  Committee  on  Merchant 
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Marine  and  Fisheries  and  I  urge  its 
prompt  passage. 

Mr.  OROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  toe  leglslaticm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
support  to  that  expressed  by  my  col- 
league, toe  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiHGELL)  for  a.R.  10942,  a  bill  to 
amend  toe  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  of 
July  3.  1918.  as  amended. 

In  essence,  toat  act  makes  the  taking, 
killing,  possessing  or  transporting  of 
migratory  birds  unlawful  unless  and  ex- 
cept as  provided  by  regulations  promul- 
gated by  toe  Secretary  of  toe  Interior 
and  approved  by  toe  president.  Attempts 
at  taking,  killing,  or  possessing  also  are 
made  unlawful.  The  act  applies  to  birds 
or  any  part,  nest  or  egg  of  any  such  bird, 
or  any  product  toereof.  In  193«5,  toe  act 
was  ammded  to  Include  a  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  cov- 
ering game  mammals  in  addition  to 
migratory  bhrds.  HJl.  10942  will  now 
amend  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  to 
conform  Its  provislone  to  toe  provisions 
of  a  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  for  toe  protection  of 
migratory  birds  and  birds  in  danger  of 
extinction,  and  toeir  environment. 

This  convention  was  concluded  In 
Tokyo  on  March  4, 1972  and  was  ratified 
by  toe  UJB.  Senate  on  March  27,  1973. 
The  convention  resulted  from  4  years  of 
negotiation  and  covers  189  species  of 
migratory  birds.  Special  protection  Is  af- 
forded endangered  species  and  provisions 
are  made  for  enhancing  the  birds' 
habitats,  exchanging  research  data,  and 
regulating  huntirtg.  Tbe  Japanese  Qov- 
emment  has  boto  ratified  toe  convention 
and  oiacted  Implementing  legislation. 
The  Instruments  of  ratification  cannot 
be  exchanged  until  we  enact  implement- 
ing leglslatioiiL 

The  Secretary  of  toe  interior  has 
eaUed  thia  legislation  "a  significant  step 
forward  in  totcroatiotal  cooperation  for 
toe  conservation  of  tbe  world's  wildlife 
resources."  During  toe  past  year,  toe 
United  Stetes  and  Japan  have  disagreed 
on  rt^je  to  be  taken  In  otoer  areas  of 
wUdllfe  conservation,  especially  wlto 
reference  to  toe  International  Whaling 
Commlsalon's  quotas  on  toe  tairing  of 
certain  kinds  of  whales.  The  implementa- 
tion of  this  conventi(«  could  help  dispel 
misunderstandings  left  by  the  whaling 
disagreement  and  provide  an  avenue  of 
oof^Deration  which  could  have  indirect 
influence  on  the  developing  constructive 
Japanese  attitudes  in  favor  of  conserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  toat  my  colleagues 
vote  favorably  on  H.R.  10942. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Spmker,  will  the  gen- 
tieman  yield? 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  3peaker,  I  yield  to 
toe  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  ^)«aker.  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
liUohigan.  With  ratlficatlMi  of  these  arti- 
cles of  the  convention,  toe  report  indi- 
cates that  toere  wiU  be  no  cost  to  this 
Oovsmment.  Is  that  conrrect? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  toere  would  be  cost,  but 


toose  coste  are  already  being  undergone 
because  of  the  earlier  conventions.  It  was 
the  view  of  the  agencies  toat  toere  would 
be  no  additional  cost.  We  have  two  previ- 
ous conventions,  which  relate  to  the  con- 
venticms  wlto  Canada  and  Mexico. 

This  convention  frill  cover  almost 
exactly  the  same  species  as  toe  others 
wito  just  a  few  variations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  inquired  of  the  agen- 
cies at  the  time  as  to  the  additional  cost 
It  was  toeir  view  that  there  would  be  no 
additional  cost.  i 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ask 
toe  gentleman  further:  This  Is  a  new 
convention  containing  articles  of  agree- 
ment wlto  Japan.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  genUeman  Is  cor- 
rect. There  is  a  new  convention,  but  we 
can  find  no  additional  cost  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  Federal  Grovemment  by  this 
convention. 
Mr.  GROSS.  No  additional  cost? 
Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentieman  Is  cor- 
rect, no  additiontd  cost. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  toank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  my 
dear  friend,  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri, the  chairman  of  toe  fuU  commit- 
tee (Mrs.  SuixrvAN) . 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  rise  In  suwwrt  of 
HH.  10943,  a  bUl  to  implement  the  ctm- 
vention  between  toe  United  States  and 
Japan  concerning  migratory  birds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  convention  with 
Japan  will  provide  additional  protection 
to  189  species  of  binds.  Among  those 
species  covered  aro  such  mdangered 
8pe<des  as  toe  p«-egrln«  falc<»i,  the  short- 
tailed  albatross,  toe  Aleutian  Canada 
goose,  and  toe  Japanese  sacred  crane. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  species 
covered  by  this  convoition  are  protected 
imder  toe  conventlcn  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  entered  Into  in  1916, 
and  toe  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  altered  toto  to  1936, 
toere  are  a  number  of  otoer  species, 
mostly  sea  birds,  which  will  be  given  pro- 
tection hy  this  convention. 

Mr.  ^Maker,  this  convention  was 
signed  between  toe  Ckilted  States  and 
Japan  to  Tokyo  on  Mwpb  4. 1972,  ratified 
by  toe  Senate  on  Mar«h  37.  1973,  and  I 
urge  toe  luxHnpt  paostNKe  of  H.R.  10942, 
toe  legislation  to  implement  »J)i>  conv^i- 
Uaa. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  tbe 
motion  offered  by  toei  gentieman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  DnrcxLi)  toat  toe  House 
suspend  toe  rules  and  pass  toe  bUI  HJL 
10942,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  to  flavor  toereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  toe  bUl  as 
amended,  was  passed.    • 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  toe 
teble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  an  Membns 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  which  to 
levise  and  extend  toeiv  remarks  on  toe 
bin  just  passed. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  toere  objection  to 
tbe  request  of  toe  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


•TO  ABOLISH  THE  POSITION  OP 
COMMISSIONER  OP  PISB  AND 
WIIJ3LIFE 

Mr.  DINOMIj.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  toe  rules  and  pass  toe  bill  (H.R. 
13542)  to  abolish  the  position  of  Com- 
mlssloner  of  Fish  and  Wildlife,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

R.R.  1SS4S 
Be  ft  enacted  by  ths  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1056  (18 
njB.C.  742b)  la  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ",  and  the  position  of 
CommlBBloner  of  Flab  and  Wildlife"  In  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  of  tljat  part  of  sub- 
section (a)  which  follows  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b) 
through  (f )  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(b)  There  la  established  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  the  United  States 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  functions  of 
the  United  States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Servloe 
shall  be  administered  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Director,  who  shall  be  subject  to  the 
supervision  cf  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
FlBh  and  Wildlife.  The  Director  of  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  No  indi- 
vidual may  be  appointed  as  the  Director  un- 
less he  Is,  by  reason  of  scientific  education 
and  experience,  knowledgeable  In  the  prin- 
ciples of  fisheries  and  wUdlife  management. 

"(c)  The  United  States  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Service  established  by  subsection  (b)  shall 
succeed  to  and  replace  tbe  United  States 
F)sh  and  Wildlife  Service  (as  conatltuted  on 
June  30,  1974)  and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  WUdlife  (as  constituted  on  such 
date).  All  laws  and  regulations  in  effect  on 
June  30,  1974,  which  relate  to  matters  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
through  ths  United  States  Fish  and  wndllfs 
Service  (as  constituted  on  such  date)  and 
tbe  Bureau  of  Sport  Flaherlas  and  Wildlife 
(as  constituted  on  such  date)  shall  remain 
In  effect. 

"(d)  All  functions  and  responsibilities 
placed  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or 
any  official  thereof  by  this  Act  shall  be  in- 
cluded among  the  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as 
tbe  bead  of  the  Department,  and  ahall  be 
carried  out  uiuler  his  direction  pursuant  to 
such  procedures  or  delegations  of  authority 
as  he  may  deem  advisable  and  In  the  pubUo 
Interest." 

Sxc.  2.  Paragraph  (42)  of  section  5818  of 
ttUe  5,  United  States  Code,  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "Commlsisoher  of  Fish  and  WUd- 
life" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Director, 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service". 

Szc.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shaU  take  effect  on  July  1. 1974. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  OROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  bbjeetion,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act 
of  1956  provides  the  administrative 
framework  for  toe  ezsrcise  of  toe  De- 
partment of  toe  Interior's  responsibility 
in  toe  area  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 

m  this  regard,  toe  aet  established  toe 
position  of  Asslstent  Secretary  for  Fish 
and  Wildlife.  Tinder  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Is  toe  UJS.  Fish  and  WUdllfe 
Service,  which  is  comprised  of  two 
bui«aus — ^toe  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  and  toe  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries.  Each  of  toe  Bureaus  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  Director  under  toe  super- 
vision of  toe  Commissioner  of  Pish  and 
Wildlife  who  is,  in  turn,  under  toe  super- 
vision of  toe  Assistant  Secretary  for  Pish 
and  Wildlife. 

Mr.  Speaker,  toe  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion arises  from  toe  fact  that  pursuant 
to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of  1970,  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  and  toe 
office  of  its  Director  were  s^llshed  and, 
in  ^neral,  all  functions  vested  by  law 
in  toe  Bureau  and  its  Director  were 
transfered  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  subsequently  vested  in  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service  within 
that  Department. 

Thus,  toe  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice now  consists  only  of  toe  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  Conse- 
quently, toe  position  of  Commlsslaner  of 
Pish  and  Wildlife  now  entails  toe  exercise 
of  no  responsibility  not  also  assigned  to 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife.  The  Office  of  the  Com- 
missoner  is  now  vacant  since  toe  incum- 
bent resigned  shortly  after  implementa- 
tion of  the  Reorganization  Plan  of  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  briefly  explained,  HJl. 
13542  would  eliminate  this  dilemma  by 
abolishing  toe  Office  of  Commlsslcmer  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife.  At  the  same  time,  as 
a  result  of  suggestions  of  toe  Department 
of  toe  Interior,  the  legislation  wotfld  fur- 
toer  realine  the  administrative  frame- 
work of  toe  Department  by  abcdlshlng 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  '^^d- 
life  and  the  Office  of  toe  Director.  Then, 
all  responsibilities  presently  vested  in 
toe  Bureau  would  be  vested  in  the  re- 
designated n.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, which  would  be  headed  by  a  Direc- 
tor wito  the  same  responsibilities  as  toe 
present  Biu-eau  Director,  "bi.  addition,  toe 
pay  scale  of  toe  Director  would  be 
changed  from  a  GS-18  to  a  levd  V  of 
toe  executive  schedule,  which  inciden- 
tally, because  of  salary  limitations,  are 
toe  same,  whlA  is  |S6,000  per  year.  How- 
ever, I  might  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
toere  stin  could  be  a  saving  to  toe  fed- 
eral Government,  should  this  legislation 
be  enacted  into  law,  to  the  extent  that 
toere  iB  one  position  that  could  be  filled 
except  for  this  legldatlon. 

Bir.  Speaker,  changing  toe  pay  scale  d 
this  appobitee  to  a  levti  V  of  toe  execu- 
tive scale  places  him  at  toe  levd  now  oc- 
cupied by  most  otoer  heads  of  Bureaus 
within  toe  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Speaker,  B.M.  1S942  would  make 
two  otoer  changes  in  existing  law,  both 
of  which  were  suggested  by  toe  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Oommlttee.  In  an 
effort  to  upgrade  toe  poeitlan  of  toe  Di- 
rector, toe  legislation  would  require  the 


Director  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  wlto  the  advice  and  consent  of 
toe  Senate  and,  in  making  his  appoint- 
ment, toe  President  would  be  required  to 
sdect  an  individual  who — by  reason  of 
scientific  education  and  experience — Is 
knowledgeable  in  toe  principles  of  fisher- 
ies and  wildlife  management. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  toe  passage  of  this 
legislation  will  lend  added  stature  to  toe 
position  of  Director,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  and  at  toe  same  time,  will  en- 
able him  to  carry  out  his  functions  and 
responsibilities  wlto  new  spirit  and  vigor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  prompt  passage  of 
HJl.  13542. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  admin- 
istrative setup  under  which  toe  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  exercises 
its  area  of  responsibility  over  flsh- 
and  wildlife  resources  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Act  of 
1956.  Under  this  act,  toe  f  imctions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdlife 
and  toe  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
were  carried  on  under  the  aegis  of  toe 
UJS.  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service  and  were 
supervised  by  a  Commissioner  of  Fish 
and  WUdllfe.  However.  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4  of  1970  transferred  toe  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  to  toe  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  along  with  toe  marine 
sport  fish  program  former^  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  WUdlife.  As  a  result  of  toe  reorga- 
nization, toe  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Serv- 
ice now  includes  only  toe  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  WUdlife.  Also,  toe  position 
of  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  WUdlife 
now  entails  toe  exercise  of  no  responsi- 
bUlty  not  also  assigned  to  toe  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUd- 
life. The  office  of  Commissioner  has  re- 
mained vacant  since  shortly  after  toe  im- 
plementation of  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
4  of  1970. 

In  addition  to  abolishing  toe  unneeded 
position  of  Commissioner  of  Rsh  and 
WUdUfe,  HJl.  13542  also  abolishes  toe 
present  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
WUdllfe  and  toe  Office  of  the  Director. 
In  place  of  toe  Bureau,  aU  of  Its  present 
responslbiUties  would  be  vested. In  toe 
redesignated  UB.  Pish  and  WUdllfe  Serv- 
ice. The  redesignated  organization  would 
be  headed  by  a  Director  who  would  have 
toe  same  responslbUities  as  toe  present 
Bureau's  Director.  The  Director's  pay 
scale  would  be  changed  from  the  present 
GS-18  to  level  V  of  the  executive  sched- 
ule. ITie  Director  Is  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  subject  to  toe  advice  and 
consent  of  toe  Senate.  The  President  Is 
given  congressional  guidance  in  selecting 
toe  Director,  llie  selection  must  be  from 
among  persons  "by  resisons  of  scientific 
education  and  experience  knowledgeable 
in  toe  principles  of  fisheries  and  wild- 
life management." 

HJl.  13542  provides  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  wito  an  opportunity  to  mod- 
ify Its  Internal  organization  In  Hght  of 
the  Reorganization  Plan.  The  Depart- 
ment of  toe  Interior  gave  toe  following 
as  reasons  favoring  toe  adoption  of  toe 
bin: 
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•  *  *  by  providing  ^  PrMli^entlail  appoint- 
ment of  th»  Diraetsp.  and  6t  pfovtdlng  that 
tbe  tunetor.  UntMl  Bt«tM  VUlk  and  WUdllf e 
Barvloa  suooMd  to  tb»  dtract  program  i«- 
ifisiMtbUtttBs  now  exerclaed  by  the  Dlractor, 
Bateau  oC  Sport  Flaheriea  and  WUdU£a.  the 
Coogi«u  would  land  added  stature  to  tbla 
Important  poaltlon,  and  place  the  appointee 
at  a  level  now  ocenpied  by  most  other  beads 
dr  buxeaTiB  within  the  Department.  It  la  ap- 
propriate that  the  pnaon  who  occupies  this 
position,  and  who  administers  programs 
whlcb  relate  directly  to  our  guest  for  en- 
vironmental quality,  be  nominated  by  the 
Pneldent  and  oonflimed  by  the  Benate.  A 
newly  aitabUshed  United  States  FUh  .and 
Wildlife  Service  which  would  succeed  to  the 
reeponslblUtles  and  authorities  of  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  as  how  con- 
stituted and  the  B\ueau  of  Sffbrt  Fisheries 
and  WUdllfe  except  as  prescribed  by  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  4  of  1970.  could  address 
with  new  spirit  the  task  assigned  to  Its  pre- 
deoaasor  agencies.*  *  * 

I  concur.  With  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished chAirman  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Subcommittee  (Mr.  Dingbll) 
^ri  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
urge  this  House  to  act  favorably  on  HJl. 
13542. 

ICrs.  8X7LLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  13542.  and  urge  its 
immediate  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation Is  to  reallne  the  admlnlstratlye 
makeup  of  the  ofBces  under  the  direction 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and 
Wildlife  of  the  Department  of.  the  In- 
terior. Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  resiilt  of  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  4  of  1970,  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  and  the  OfBce 
of  Its  Director  no  longer  exist.  Also,  there 
Is  no  further  need  for  the  position  of 
Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  since 
the  holder  of  this  office,  which  inciden- 
tally is  now  vacant,  would  perform  the 
same  functions  that  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
now  performs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  would 
have  the  net  effect  of  eliminating  one 
position  IQ  the  bureaucracy  while,  at  the 
same  time,  devatlng  the  position  of  the 
present  Director  to  the  level  now  occu- 
pied by  most  other  heads  of  Bureaus 
within  the  Depcutment  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  I^^eaker.  I  wholeheartedly  endorse 
the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Land- 
bum)  .  Hie  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentlemsm  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiNGELL)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJl.  13542. 

TbB  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof )  the 
rules  wore  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man trodi  Michigan? 
Thsace  was  no  objection. 


OESfERAIi  LEAVE 


Mr,  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  un- 
aolmous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
hava  6  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarics  on  the  bUl 
Just  passed.  HJt.  1S542. 

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


LOAN  OF  PERSC»WEL  AND  BQXnP- 
MENT  TO  BUREAIT  OP  SPORT  FISH- 
ERIES AND  WHJDLIFB 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  niles  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
8101)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  '  of 
Transportation  and  t)ie  Secretat]^  of  De- 
fense to  detail  certain  personnel  and 
equipment  to  the  Plsl^  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, as  amended. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  aioi 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aaid  House  of 
Representative*  of  th^  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  the 
paragraph  headed  "Propagation  of  Pood 
Fishes"  of  the  Act  of  Mbrch  3,  1885  (2S  Stat. 
494;  16  U-8.C.  743) ,  is  smended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"Fishes:"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  there- 
of; and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(2)  (A)  As  used  In  this  subparagraph,  the 
term  'agency*  means  the  department  In  which 
the  Coast  Ouard  Is  operating,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  ths  Department  of  the 
Navy,  the  Depcutment  of  the  Air  Force,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

"(B)  The  chief  executive  officer  of  each 
agency  may  from  time  t©  time — 

"(1)  detail  from  the  agency  for  duty  under 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  Departiofent  of  the  Interior, 
such  commissioned  and  enlisted  personnel 
and  civilian  employees  as  may  be  spared 
for  Euch  duty;  and 

"(11)  consonant  with  the  operational  needs 
of  the  agency,  loan  equipment  of  the  agency 
to  the  Director." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  wUl  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dmcsu.) . 

Mr.  DINGELL  Mr.  ^?eaker,  I  yield 
mys^  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  HH. 
8101  is  to  provide  for  the  detail- 
ing of  personnel  aad  the  loaning  of 
equipment  by  certain  Federal  agencies 
to  the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  In  order  to  eaable  the  Bureau  to 
more  effectively  cany  out  its  functions 
and  responsibilities  to  manage  and  pro- 
tect fish  and  wildlife  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  present  law,  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  authorized  to  detail  for 
duty  to  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  uid 
Wildlife  officers  and  men  of  the  (Toast 
Guard  who  can  be  sf ared  from  time  to 
time.  Under  present  practice,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  bias  made  available 
to  the  Bureau  personnel  and  equipment 
of  that  Department  f  torn  time  to  time. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Spealoer,  both  the  Cioest 
Guard  and  the  Department  of  Defense 


have  been  most  helpful  to  the  Bureau  In 
the  past.  .£Y»  instance,  in  many  cases, 
routine  practice  and  tnaining  flights  have 
been  coordinated  wilti  the  Bureau  in 
such  a  way  that  the  Bureau  has  been  able 
to  obtain  valuable  information  on  water- 
fowl regulations,  wlldUf  e  habitat,  and  il- 
legal dredge  and  fill  activities  during 
some  of  these  routine  flights.  And,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  has  been  accomplished  with 
littile  or  .no  'additional  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion arises  from  the  fact  that  many  t)t 
these  base  oommanden — even  th(Nigh 
willing  to  make  availakde  such  personnel 
and  equipment — ^have  been  reluctant  to 
do  so  because  they  felt  that  they  lacked 
sufficient  authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HK.  8101  would  make  it 
clear  that  such  authority  does  exist  with 
respect  to  the  Department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  Ofpen^ting,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force. 

In  addition,  H.R.  8101  would  provide 
this  same  authority  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  and  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  8101  has  the  strong 
support  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  It  was  unanimously  ordered 
reported  by  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urgje  Its  prompt  pas- 
sage.   

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill.  HJl.  8101,  which  would  authorize 
certain  Federal  agencies  to  detail  per- 
sonnel and  to  loan  equipment  to  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Under  present  law,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  authorized  to  detail 
from  time  to  time,  for  duty  under  the 
Director  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, any  officers  and  men  of  the  Coast 
Guard  whose  services  can  be  spared  for 
such  duty.  H.R.  8101  would  amend  the 
present  law  to  authorize  equipment  to 
be  loaned  as  well,  and  not  only  from 
the  Coast  Guard  but  also  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  amd  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
It  does  not  require  the  assignment  of 
personnel  and  equipment,  but  is  per- 
missive, only  coming  Into  use  when  the 
personnel  and  equipment  can  be  spared 
from  their  primary  functions  and  duties. 
This  is  strictly  on  a  loan  basis — no  per- 
manent personnel  .assignments  are 
contemplated.  | 

The  Department  ol  the  Interior  sees 
great  benefit  in  the  passage  of  the  bin. 
This  extra  personnel  and  equipment 
could  aid  greatly  in  controlling  violations 
of  fish  and  wildlife  laWs  and  In  conduct- 
ing special  fish  and  wildlife  Inventories 
Involving  endangered  species.  These 
special  inventories  often  require  the  uK 
of  specialized  equipment  for  short  pe- 
riods of  time.  The  use  of  military  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  In  such  short- 
term  situations  wUl  obviate  the  neces- 
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sity  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
purchase  expensive  equipment  which  Is 
only  rarely  used.  This  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  a  substantial  increase  in  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  efficiency  of  manage- 
ment smd  protection  programs.  The  bill 
would  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
loaning  agency  as  to  whether  to  require 
reimbursement  for  any  services  ren- 
dered. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  be  in 
keeping  with  national  policy.  The  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969, 
which  came  out  of  this  committee  in 
the  91st  Congress,  committed  the  Fed- 
eral Ctovemment  to  using  all  practicable 
means  and  measures  to  coordinate  Fed- 
eral functions  in  order  to  protect  the 
environment.  The  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973,  also  one  of  this  commit- 
tee's bills,  directs  all  Federal  agencies  to 
utilize  their  authorities  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  that  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  therefore  urge  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  8101. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  8101,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  detailing  of  persoimel  and 
the  loaning  of  equipment  by  certain  Fed- . 
eral  agencies  to  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  have 
been  cooperating  to  a  certain  extent  with 
the  Bureau  in  the  past,  in  some  cases 
base  commanders  have  either  refused  to 
provide  this  assistance  or  have  reluc- 
tantly done  so  because  they  felt  that 
explicit  authority  for  them  to  provide 
tills  assistance  did  not  exist. 

Therefore,  by  making  It  clear  that  such 
authority  does  exist  and  by  encouraging 
these  agencies  to  provide  this  assistance 
when  they  can  do  so  without  interfering 
with  their  operational  needs,  this  legisla- 
tion will  help  the  Bureau  considerably  in 
carrying  out  such  functions  as  taking 
bird  counts,  checking  on  violations  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  and  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  of  1973,  and  appre- 
hending violators  of  such  acts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  proper  coordination 
between  the  various  agencies  concerned, 
this  assistance  can  be  provided  with  little 
or  no  extra  cost  to  the  Federal  (3ovem- 
ment.  I  think  H.R.  8101  is  good  legisla- 
tion and  I  urge  its  passage. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
8101,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  certain  Federal 
agencies  to  detail  personnel  and  to  loan 
equipment  to  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Hsh- 
erles  and  Wildlife,  Department  of  the 
Interior." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAX  ON  BOWS  AND  ARROWS 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 

suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
10972)  to  delay  for  6  months  the  taking 
effect  of  certain  measures  to  provide 
additionsil  funds  for  certain  wildlife 
restoration  projects,  as  amended. 
The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

Hit.  10872 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  certain  wildlife  restoration  projects, 
and  for  other  purpoees",  approved  October 
25,  1972  (PubUc  Law  92-558.  86  Stat.  1172- 
1173),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1, 
1974"  In  sections  101(c)  and  201(b)  thereof 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "January  1, 
1976". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  delay  for  6  months  the  date 
on  which  the  new  11 -per cent  excise  tax 
on  the  sale  of  bows  and  arrows  would  be 
Imposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  will  re- 
call, the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  reported  legislation  In  the 
92d  Congress  designed  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  carrying  out  wildlife 
restoration  projects  and  hunter  safety 
programs.  The  legislation  ultimately  be- 
came Public  Law  92-558.  To  provide  those 
additional  funds  there  was  authorized  to 
be  imposed — effective  July  1,  1974 — an 
11  percent  excise  tax  by  maunfacturers, 
producers,  and  Importers  on  the  sale  of 
bows  and  arrows,  parts,  and  accessories. 

Shice  title  n  of  Public  Law  92-558 
amended  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  a 
matter  over  which  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  Jurisdiction,  our 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  requested  the  vlevre  of  that 
committee  on  the  revenue  aspects  of  the 
legislation. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  leg- 
islation and  the  departmental  r^>orts, 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  pro- 
vided our  committee  with  language  which 
was  included  in  the  committee  report  on 
the  legislation. 

Our  committee  followed  the  same  pro- 
cedure for  the  legislation  imder  consid- 
eration today  and  on  pages  4  and  5  of 
the  committee  report  you  will  find  a  let- 
ter from  Chairman  MTlls  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  that  committee, 


Congressman  Schwesbeli,  Indicating 
their  committee's  unanimous  support  for 
the  proposed  postponement  of  the  tax 
contained  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  present  law — the 
Pittman-Robertson  Act — an  amount 
equal  to  the  11  percent  tax  on  shotguns, 
rifles,  and  ammunition  is  now  deposited 
in  a  special  fund  in  the  Treasury  known 
as  the  Federal  aid  to  wildlife  restora- 
tion fimd.  In  addition,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  10-percent  tax  on  pistols  and  re- 
volvers is  deposited  in  that  same  fund. 
After  deducting  administrattve  expenses, 
the  remainder  of  the  fund  is  used  to 
carry  out  wildlife  restoration  projects 
with  the  States  on  a  75-25  matching  fund 
basis. 

Public  Law  92-558  further  amended 
the  Pittman-Robertson  Act  to  provide 
that  beginning  July  1,  1974,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  new  11 -percent  tax  on  bows 
and  arrows  would  be  deposited  in  that 
fund. 

However,  because  of  the  undue  hard- 
ship that  would  be  imposed  on  the  arch- 
ery industry  of  this  Nation  by  requiring 
that  its  pricing  schedule  be  changed  from 
a  calendar  year  basis  to  a  fiscal  year 
basis — as  called  for  by  the  1972  law — 
the  archery  industry  asked  that  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  new  11  percent  tax  be 
postponed  from  July  1,  1974,  to  Januarv 
1. 1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  thing  this  legis- 
lation does  is  to  accommodate  this  in- 
dustry—which has  gone  all  out  In  Its 
support  of  this  legislation — by  postpon- 
ing the  effective  date  of  the  new  tax  to 
January  1.  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has  the 
support  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
and  it  was  unanimously  ordered  reported 
by  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee.  I  think  it  only  fair  that  we 
go  along  with  this  industry  in  view  of  Its 
past  cooperation  and  I  urge  the  prompt 
passage  of  this  I^islatlon. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  the  passage  of  HJl.  10972,  as 
amended.  The  primary  purpose  of  this 
bill  Is  to  delay  for  6  months — ticm  July 
1,  1974,  to  January  1.  1975— the  imposi- 
tion of  the  11 -percent  excise  tax  on  bows 
and  arrows.  Public  Law  92-558.  wblth 
was  enacted  from  a  bill  before  our  com- 
mittee at  the  last  Congress,  authorised 
the  imposition  of  the  tax  on  manufac- 
turers and  Importers  of  bows  with  draw 
weights  of  10  pounds  or  more  and  ar- 
rows 18  or  more  Inches  in  length.  The 
tax  also  applies  to  the  parts  of  or  acces- 
sories or  atta(^iments  to  taxable  bows  or 
arrows.  The  net  tax  receipts  win  be 
added  to  a  special  fimd  in  the  Treasury 
known  as  the  Federal  aid  to  wildlife 
restoration  fund. 

The  Archery  Manufacturers'  Organi- 
zation first  requested  the  delay  proposed 
in  H.R.  10972  because  the  archery  Indus- 
try operates  and  prepares  pricing  sched- 
ules on  a  calendar  year  basis.  The  shift 
from  this  procedure  to  a  fiscal  year 
basis  required  imder  the  public  law 
would.  It  was  felt.  Impose  an  undue  hard- 
ship on  the  industry.  The  Department 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Department  of 
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the  Ibtezlar  have  ImUcated  they  have  no 
obdeetton  to  the  peasMe  o<  HH.  10972. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
which  retains  Jurisdiction  over  the  tax 
aspects  of  this  matter,  unanimously 
aczced  to  the  proposed  poelvonement  of 
this  tax. 

I  also  would  like  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  the  tax  laws  provide  a  seneral 
exenptton  from  the  manufacturers'  ex- 
dbe  tax  on  any  article  of  native  Indian 
handcraft  manufactured  by  Indians  on 
Indian  reswattons  or  In  Indian  schools. 
Therefore,  any  bows  and  arrows,  or  their 
parts  and  accessories,  manufactured  by 
Tnrilanw  on  a  reservation  are  not  subject 
to  the  tax  Imposed  by  PuUlc  Law  92-558. 

I  urge  the  favorable  consideration  of 
my  colleagues  for  HJl.  10972. 

Mrs.  eULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H H.  10972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  resiilt  of  legislation 
reported  by  my  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  in  the  92d  Con> 
.  greas — which  resulted  in  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  92~688 — there  is  to  be  im- 
posed effective  July  1,  1974,  a  new  11- 
peroent  tax  on  bows  and  arrows,  parts, 
and  aoceeeories  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  wildlife  restoration  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  enactment  of 
Public  Law  92-558,  it  was  brought  to  tfur 
attention  that  the  law  as  it  presently 
stands  would  impose  considerable  hard- 
ship on  the  archery  manufacturers  of  our 
Nation — whose  burden  it  will  be  to  col- 
lect this  new  tax — because  it  will  require 
that  they  reschedule  prices  on  a  fiscal 
year  basis  Instead  of  tlveir  normal  prac- 
tice of  instituting  price  changes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  calendar  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before  us 
today  would  eliminate  this  problem  by 
delaying  the  effective  date  of  the  act  for 
6  months,  from  Jidy  1,  1974,  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1976. 1  urge  immediate  passage  of 
HJt  10972.  

Tbe  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  DnGsu.)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bin  HJl. 
10972,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bUl, 
as  ammded,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DIMOELL.  Mr.  ^Kaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  hi  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bUl  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tl^ere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


"WOODSY  OWL" 

Mr.  BDWAROS  qf  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  1  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (8.  IS8S)  to  prevent  the 
unaottiorlzed  manufacture  and  use  of 


character  the  "Woodsy  Owl,"  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  ainended. 
S.  1596 

Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  Aa  uMd  In  this  Act — 

(1)  tli«  t«rm  "Woodsy  Owl"  means  the 
name  and  representatloa  of  a  fanclfiU  owl, 
who  wears  slaclEs  (forett  green  when  col- 
ored), a  belt  (brown  wften  colored),  and  a 
Bobln  Hood  style  hat  (fewest  green  when  ccA- 
ored)  with  a  feather  (re<twhen  colored),  and 
who  furthers  the  slogan,  "Give  a  Hoot,  Don't 
Pollute",  originated  by  the  Forest  Service  of 
the  nutted  States  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
Xxan; 

(2)  tbs  term  "Smokey  Bear"  means  the 
name  and  character  "Staiokey  Bear"  orig- 
nated  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  cooiier- 
atlon  with  the  Association  of  State  Foresters 
and  the  Advertising  Couocil. 

(3)  the  term  'Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  2.  The  following  are  hereby  declared 
the  property  of  the  United  States: 

(1)  The  name  and  character  "Smokey 
Bear". 

(3)  The  name  and  characta-  "Woodsy  Owl" 
and  the  associated  slogan,  "Give  a  Hoot, 
Don't  PoUute". 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  establish  and 
collect  use  or  royalty  fee^  for  the  manufac- 
ture, reproduction,  or  u»e  of  the  name  or 
character  "Woodsy  Owl"  and  the  associated 
slogan,  "Give  a  Hoot.  Don't  Pollute",  as  a 
symbol  for  a  public  servloe  campaign  to  pro- 
mote wise  use  of  the  environment  and  pro- 
grams which  foster  maintenance  and  Im- 
provement of  environmental  quality. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  deposit  Into  a  spe- 
cial account  all  fees  collected  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  Such  fees  are  hereby  made  available  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  for  the  purpose 
of  furthering  the  "Woodsy  Owl"  campaign. 

Sbc.  4  (a)  vnioever,  exeept  as  provided  by 
nil«8  and  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary, 
manufacturers,  uses,  or  reproduces  the  char- 
acter "Smokey  Bear"  or  the  name  "Smokey 
Bear",  or  a  facsimile  or  simulation  of  such 
character  or  name  In  such  a  manner  as  sug- 
gests "Smokey  Bear"  may  be  enjoined  from 
such  manufacture,  use,  or  reproduction  at 
the  suit  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  upon  com- 
plaint by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Whoever,  except  as  provided  by  rules 
and  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary,  man- 
ufactures, uses,  or  repro<tuce8  the  character 
"Woodsy  Owl",  the  name  "Woodsy  Owl",  or 
the  slogan  "OlTe  a  Hoot,  Oont  PoUute",  or  a 
facsimile  or  simulation  of  such  character, 
name,  or  slogan  In  such  a  manner  as  suggests 
"Woodsy  Owl"  may  be  enjoined  from  such 
manufacture,  use.  or  reproduction  at  the  suit 
of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  epon  complaint  by 
the  Secretary. 

Sec.  5.  Section  711  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  fbr  profit"  immedi- 
ately after  "knowingly",  and 

(2)  by  deleting  "as  a  trade  name  or  in  such 
manner  as  suggests  the  character  'Smokey 
Bear* ". 

Sec.  6.  Chapter  33  of  tlUe  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 711  a  new  section,  as  foUows: 
"1711a.  'Woodsy  Owl'  cHaracter,  name,  or 
slogan 

"Whoever,  except  as  autborl2«d  under  rules 
and  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary, 
knowingly  and  for  profit  manufactures,  re- 
produces, or  uses  the  character  "Woodsy  Owl", 
the  name  "Woodsy  Owl',  or  the  associated 
slogan,  'GHve  a  Hoot,  Dont  PoUute'  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $250  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  tx>th.". 


Sec.  7.  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  prohibiting  the  maznifacture  or  use  of 
the  character  'ftnokey  fieir*  by  unauthorlBed 
persons"  (81  UJB.o.  486*)  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "under  the  provisions  of  sectioo 
711  of  tlUe  18". 

Sxc.  8.  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  88 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  711  the  foUqwlng: 

"711a.  'Woodsy    Owl*    character,    name,    or 
slogan.". 
Passed  the  Senate  Jtme  14, 1973. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  WlOOms.  Mr.  ^aker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  by  imanimotis  vote,  reported 
out  favorably  8.  1585,  as  amended,  a 
copy  of  which  is  l>efore  you. 

S.  1585  is  the  enactment  of  a  request 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  protect  the  name 
and  character  "Woodsy  Owl"  from  un- 
authorized manufacture  or  use.  The  com- 
mittee has  reported  a  eiean  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  S.  1585  in  primarily 
two  ways. 

"Woodsy  Owl"  is  the  3ymbol  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  environmental 
protection  program,  and  as  such  re- 
ceives extensive  national  publicity.  This 
program  is  modeled  after  the  Depart- 
ment's "Smokey  Bear"  program  to  pro- 
mote forest  flre  prevention.  A  private 
enterprise  is  authorized  by  this  statute  to 
use  the  name  and  character  "Woodsy 
Owl"  if  licensed  to  do  so  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Royalty  fees  are 
paid  for  this  privilege  and  used  by  the 
Department  to  further  the  environ- 
mental program.  This  follows  the 
"Smokey  Bear"  program. 

The  Department  requested  a  criminal 
statute  providing  misdemeanor  penalties 
for  unauthorized  use.  Such  a  statute  now 
exists  regarding  the  "Smokey  Bear"  pro- 
gram (18  U.S.C.  711).  In  view  of  the 
provisions  of  title  17,  United  States  Code, 
section  104,  which  protects  the  infringe- 
ment of  privately  hel4  copsrights  by 
criminal  sanctions  In  the  case  of  in- 
fringement "for  profit,"  the  Deoartment 
of  Agriculture  should  stand  in  the  same 
position  as  a  private  citlfcen.  Therefore,  a 
section  has  been  added  to  the  criminal 
sanction  to  provide  In  S.  1585  the  element 
"for  profit,"  and  amended  18  U.S.C.  711 
to  conform. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
quests that  civil  Injunctive  powers  be 
granted  to  stop  unauttiorlzed  use  of 
"Woodsy  Owl."  This  proposal  was  agreed 
to  and  the  same  power^  were  provided 
to  the  Secretary  to  protect  the  "Smokey 
Bear"  program. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  S.  1585. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Callfomia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read 
this  report.  Am  I  in  error  that  If  this  bill 
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becomes  law  and  if  I  say,  "Give  a  hoot, 
don't  pollute"  I  can  go  to  jail  for  6  months 
unless  I  get  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  approve  my  saying  it? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  In  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucl^,  if 
he  does  as  he  describes  knowingly  and  for 
profit,  then  he  would  be  subject  to  the 
penalties. 

Mr.  SNYDEIR.  If  somebody  would  pay 
me  for  saying  that,  I  could  be  fined  $250 
or  sent  to  jail  for  6  months  or  both? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Callfomia.  I  suppose 
the  gentleman  could.  I  think  that  is  high- 
ly unrealistic. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  A  great  many  imreallstic 
things  are  running  aroimd  loose  in  this 
country.  Angela  Davis  is  loose.  The  Chi- 
cago Seven  are  loose.  Ellsberg  is  loose 
after  giving  away  the  secrets  of  the  coun- 
try, and  so  on.  Now  we  want  to  send 
somebody  to  jail  for  saying,  "If  you  give 
a  hoot,  don't  pollute." 

Did  the  gentleman's  committee  have 
hearings  on  this? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  That 
does  not  fall  within  our  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Did  the  gentleman's 
committee  have  hearings  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  Hearings 
on  this  bill?  I  thought  the  gentleman  was 
talking  about  other  items.  We  had  a  hear- 
ing on  this  legislation  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  sent  a  witness. 

Mr.  SNYDEIR.  The  gentleman's  com- 
mittee has  had  hearings  on  this  bill.  Has 
the  committee  had  any  hearing  on  the 
antibusing  amendment? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  No,  we 
have  not. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Any  hearings  on  the 
antiabortion  amendment? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  No,  we 
have  not,  but  both  of  these  Items  are 
under  study  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  But  the  committee  has 
had  time  for  hearings  for  "Woodsy 
Owl"? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Actually, 
we  consented  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's request  both  in  the  interests  of 
their  environmental  program  smd  also 
partly  because  the  entire  matter  did  not 
take  more  than  an  hour  of  the  commit- 
tee's time. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  The  committee  had  to 
delay  the  impeachment  proceedings  to 
get  to  "Woodsy  Owl,"  is  that  right? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Callfomlf  That  Is 
not  correct. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  The  committee  did  this 
before  that  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  The 
impeachment  work  is  going  {tlong  with- 
out any  interference  by  any  of  the  work 
our  subcommittee  Is  doing.  We  do  try 
to  comply  with  the  requests  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  of  the  various  dei»art- 
ments  in  areas  such  as  this. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  anything  wrong  with  having  the 
Woodsy  Owl  emblem  and  the  slogan, 
"Give  a  Hoot,  Don't  PoUute";  but  I  do 
not  know  about  this  committee  putting 
aside  important  antibusing  legislation 
and  important  antiabortion  legislation 


whUe  they  are  considering  the  "Woodsy 
Owl." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose  it  Is  no  wonder 
that  our  coimtry  is  in  the  turmoU  and 
stress  that  it  is  in. 

Under  this  legisl^idn  to  "use"  the 
character  "Woodszj-Owl"  or  the  associ- 
ated slogan  "Give  a  Hoot,  Don't  PoUute" 
for  profit  without  the  authorization  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  cause 
one  to  be  sent  to  jaU  for  6  months,  fined 
$250,  or  both;  aU  this  while  Angela  Davis, 
the  Chicago  Seven,  and  Daniel  EUslierg, 
are  free. 

WhUe  the  Judiciary  Committee  Is  busy 
reporting  out  "aU  American"  legislation 
like  this  "Woodsy  Owl"  biU,  the  com- 
mittee lets  languish  antibusing  legis- 
lation, the  antibusing  constitutional 
amendment,  the  antiabortion  constitu- 
tional amendment,  and  delays  on  its  im- 
peachment proceedings. 

WeU,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose  the  "AU 
American"  vote  is  "aye"  and  I  wiU  go 
along  but  the  Congress  should  shoulder 
its  responsibiUty  and  face  the  important 
issues  that  are  before  our  Nation. 
The  country  Is  in  distress. 
The  President  blames  the  Congress. 
The  Congress  blames  the  President. 
They  both  blame  the  courts. 
The  American  i>eople  can  rightfully 
blame  aU  three. 

It  is  time  we  "tend  to  our  knlttln' "  and 
quit  avoiding  the  serious  issues  of  the 

day.  

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  from  California  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  he  loiows  that, 
unlike  the  gentleman  from  Kentuclcy,  I 
do  not  engage  \n  needling  or  say  emy- 
thtng  that  might  be  directed  to  anything 
but  the  chairman's  most  immediate  con- 
cern. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  feel 
very  secure  with  the  gentleman  standing 
there,  I  might  say.  He  is  always  courteous 
and  responsible. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  when  he  stated 
in  answer  to  a  question  about  the  anti- 
abortion  amendment  that  the  subcom- 
mittee was  studying  the  subject? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Yes. 
There  Is  coDslderable  study  going  on  by 
the  staff  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  That  is  fine.  WiU 
the  staff  eventually  report  to  the  sub- 
committee In  much  the  same  procedure 
that  the  special  staff  wIU  eventually  In- 
form the  f  uU  committee  of  the  possible 
Impeachment  proceedings? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California,  The  staff 
wIU  report  to  the  fuU  subcommittee  and 
the  subcommittee  wUl  take  whatever  ac- 
tion the  majority  of  the  subcommittee  so 
desires. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time. 
I  support  the  legislation.  I  wish  to  al- 
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lay  any  fears  that  any  Member  may  have 
about  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  crim- 
inal penalty  in  connection  with  protect- 
ing the  trademark  "Woodsy  Owl"  said 
"Smokey  Bear."  These  are  property  in- 
terests owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. There  are  both  civU  and  criminal 
penalties  avaUable  to  the  courts  for  the 
protection  of  these  property  interests. 
This  merely  accords  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  rights  which  are  otherwise 
avaUable  in  other  cases.  This  is  not  new 
ground  we  are  plowing  here.  We  are  sim- 
ply giving  the  right  to  the  Government  to 
protect  the  name  "Woodsy  Owl"  and 
"Smokey  Bear."  It  is  meritorious  legisla- 
tion. 

I  am  the  first  to  concede  that  it  is  not 
the  most  important  legislation  before 
Congress,  but  it  is  nevertheless  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  passage  of  the 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  biU  S.  1585,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  384,  nays  15. 
not  voting  33,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  127 J 

YKAS— 384 

Abdnor 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Delaney 

Abzug 

Broyhlll.Va. 

DeUenback 

Adams 

Buchanan 

DeUums 

Addabbo 

Burgener 

Denholm 

Alexander 

Burke.  CalU. 

Dennis 

Anderson. 

Dent 

Calif. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Derwlnskl 

Anderson,  m. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Dickinson 

Andrews,  N.O. 

Burton 

Dingell 

Andrews. 

Butler 

Donohue 

N.  Dak. 

Byron 

Downing 

Annunzlo 

Carney,  Ohio 

Drlnan 

Archer 

Carter 

Dulskl 

Arends 

Casey.  Tex. 

Duncan 

Armstrong 

Cederberg 

du  Pont 

Ashley 

Chamberlain 

Eckhardt 

Aspln 

ChappeU 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Badlllo 

Chlsholm 

Bd wards.  Calif. 

BafalU 

Clark 

EUberg 

Baker 

Clausen, 

Erlenbom 

Barrett 

DonH. 

Eshleman 

Baiunan 

Clawson,  Del 

Evans,  Colo. 

Beard 

Cleveland 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Bell 

Cochran 

PasceU 

Bennett 

Cohen 

Flndley 

Bergland 

Collier 

Pish 

Blaggl 

Collins,  ni. 

Fisher 

Blester 

Collins,  Tex. 

Flood 

Bingham 

Conable 

Flowers 

Blatnlk 

Conte 

Plynt 

Boggs 

Corman 

Foley 

Boland 

Cotter 

Ford 

Bowen 

Coughlln 

Forsythe 

Brademas 

Cronln 

Fountain 

Brasco 

Culver 

Fraser 

Bray 

Daniel,  Dan 

Prelinghuysen 

Breaux 

Daniel,  Robert 

Frey 

Breckinridge 

W..  Jr. 

Proehlich 

Brlnkley 

Daniels. 

Fulton 

Brooks 

Domlnick  V. 

Fuqua 

Broomfleld 

Danlelson 

Oaydos 

Brotzman 

Davis.  Ga. 

Glalmo 

Brown,  Calif. 

DavlB.  8.C. 

Olbbons 

Brown.  Mich. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Oilman 

Brown,  Ohio 

de  la  Oarza 

Oinn 

\: 
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Ooldwat«r 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Orksao 
Oreen.  Oreg. 
ar«en.  Pa. 
Orlffltba 
Orover 
Oubeer 
Oude 
Ounter 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
sctamldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsba 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

H«bert 

Moakley 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HllUs 

Hlnsbaw 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hoemer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jannan 

Johnson,  Oalif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kemp 

Kluceynaki 

Kyros 

Lagomarsino 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Koch 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  ICd. 

Lott 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McBwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 


Maraaltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.O. 

Mathlaa,  Calif. 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Idazxoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

MezTlnaky 

MUler 

MUlB 

Mlnlslt 

Mink 

MlnHhall.  Ohio 

MitcheU.  lid. 

MltcbeU,  N.T. 

Mlzell 

MoUoban 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Kosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

NLy 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perklna 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Quill  en 

Rallsback 

RandaU 

Rangal 

Barick 

Reea 

Regula 

Beuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberta 

Robinson.  Va. 

Robison,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Boncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roae 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowaU 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 


Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

SchneebaU 

Schroeder 

Sebelivis 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
J.  William 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Stark 

Steed 

Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
StubbleSeld 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N.O. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tieman 
Towell,  Nev, 
Treen 
Udall 
XTllman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurat 
Whltten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H.. 
Calif. 
WUson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Tates 
Tatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Yoimg,  m. 
Young,  S.O. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwacb 


Ashbrook 
Burke,  Fla. 
Clancy 
Conyers 
Crane 


BctUI 
Blackburn 
Boiling 
Camp 
Carey,  N.T. 


NATS— 15 

Devlne  Parrls 

Gross  Rousselot 

Hogan  Stelger,  Ariz. 

Ketchum  Symms 

King  Taylor,  Mo. 


NOT  VOTING— 33 


Clay 

Conlan 

Dlggs 

Dom 

Esch 


Frenzel 
Gettys 
Gray 
Guyer 
Heckler,  Masa. 


Holineld 

Kazen 

Kuykendall 

Lujan 

Michel 

Mllford 


Patman 

Fickle 

Poage 

Reld 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Runnels 


Ruppe 

Shriver 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Teague 

WUUams 


So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof) ,  the  rules  were  suspended,  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  BevUl  with  Mr.  Kujkendall. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Heckler 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Guyer. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Kaeen. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Mllford  with  Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Williams, 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PAY  STRUCTURE  FOR  MEDICAL 
OFFICERS  AND  OTHER  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONALS  OF  UNIFORMED 
SERVICES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texa*.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1017  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.   1017 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consldetatlon  of  the  bill 
(8.  2770)  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special  pay 
structure  relating  to  medical  oflScers  of  the 
uniformed  services.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  am»ndment  iinder  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  amendment  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  now 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendmsnt  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  con- 
sideration, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the 
House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whol«  to  the  bill  or  to 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute.  The  prevloua  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  taie  bUl  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Young)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Tejcas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguish- 


ed gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del 
Clawson),  pending  wWch  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1017 
provides  for  an  open  nfle  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  S.  2770,  a  bill  revising 
the  special  pay  structure  relating  to  med- 
ical oflBcers  and  other  health  profession- 
als of  the  uniformed  services. 

House  Resolution  1017  also  provides 
that  it  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Servioes  now  printed  in 
the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment. 

S.  2770  increases  th«  pay  differential 
provided  to  medical,  dental,  veterinary, 
and  optometry  officers  In  the  uniformed 
services  in  an  attempt  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems In  attracting  heaflth  professionals 
to  an  all-volunteer  service.  The  bill  pro- 
vides permissive  authority  to  pay  a  bonus 
of  up  to  $15,000  per  year  for  each  addi- 
tional year  of  service  that  the  person 
agrees  to  continue  on  suitive  service. 
There  is  no  limit  as  to  the  length  of  the 
agreement.  This  authority  would  be  used 
in  varying  amounts  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  as  the  need  arises. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  will  cost  ap- 
proximately $479.1  milljon  over  the  next 
5  fiscal  years.  A  similar  bill  passed  the 
House  in  the  second  session  of  the  92d 
Congress,  but  no  action  was  taken  in  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1017  In  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  S.  2770. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time.  I  have  several  requests  for  time, 
and  I  will  yield  for  the  purpose  of  debate 
only. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  explained, 
this  Is  an  open  rule,  providing  for  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  S.  2770  and  making 
the  committee  substitute  in  order  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

While  there  are  no  problems  with  the 
rule,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  defi- 
nite problems  with  the  bill.  In  the  Rules 
Committee  It  was  pointed  out  that  this 
bill,  as  originally  requested  by  the  De- 
fense Department,  was  \o  pay  bonuses  to 
military  doctors  because  the  military 
faces  a  shortage  of  doctors.  The  bonus 
requested  by  the  Department  was  a 
mandatory  $350  per  month  plus  up  to 
$15,000  per  year  on  a  dUcretionary  basis. 
What  the  Department  requested  was 
very  similar  to  what  the  Senate  passed 
and  to  what  was  recommended  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Bubcommlttee. 

However,  In  the  full  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  a  niunber  of  amend- 
ments were  adopted.  One  amendment 
provided  these  bonuses  to  dentists.  An- 
other amendment  provided  the  same 
treatment  for  optometrists.  Then  the 
veterinarians  were  added  to  the  bonus 
list.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  mean  to  dis- 
parage these  other  groups  in  any  way, 
because  they  are  all  necessary.  However, 
the  shortage  of  doctors  Is  more  critical 
than  the  shortages  in  these  other  areas. 
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I  imderstand  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  did  not  hold  hearings  on  the 
specific  amendments  offered.  And  there 
is  real  question  whether  a  need  exists  to 
include  veterinarians,  for  example,  in  a 
bill  which  could  provide  bonuses  total- 
ing nearly  $20,000  per  year  per  medical 
officer.  Testimony  presented  before  the 
Rules  Committee  Indicated  that  there  Is 
no  shortage  of  veterinarians  in  the  mili- 
tary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  bill  can  be 
improved  diuring  the  amending  process. 
In  its  present  form,  the  bill  is  not  fair  to 
the  American  taxpayer  who  will  have  to 
foot  the  bill  for  these  extra  bonuses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  request 
for  time  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  . 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legisla- 
tion which  we  are  considering  today  is 
a  horrendous  piece  of  legislation.  It 
started  out  as  a  bonus  bill  for  doctors. 
The  doctor  draft  is  ending  on  June  30 
and  there  is  a  projected  shortage  of  dcx;- 
tors  for  this  year.  So  the  Department 
of  Defense  requested  money  to  pay 
bonuses  to  doctors,  a  fairly  large  amount 
of  bonuses,  up  to  nearly  $20,000  a  year 
per  doctor  for  the  military  services.  The 
plan  was  to  do  this  as  an  emergency 
measure  to  take  care  of  the  doctors.  All 
of  the  other  health  professions  are  sched- 
uled to  have  hesirlngs  held  later  during 
the  Slimmer.  That  was  the  agreement. 
The  bill  was  to  cover  just  doctors. 

The  bill  to  cover  just  doctors  went  first 
to  the  Senate,  where  it  passed  with  minor 
amendments.  Then  it  came  to  the  House 
and  passed  the  subcommittee,  again  with 
minor  amendments.  Then  it  came  to  the 
full  committee  on  its  way  to  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  It  was  just  one  of  those 
days.  Everything  came  loose.  Somebody 
offered  an  amendment  to  add  on  dentists, 
and  the  dentists  got  added  on.  And  then 
there  was  an  amendment  offered  to  add 
on  optometrists,  and  the  optometrists  got 
added  on.  Then  an  amendment  was  of- 
fered to  add  the  veterinarisuis,  and  the 
veterinarians  got  added  on.  And  then 
finally  an  amendment  was  added  to  put 
on  the  lawyers,  and  that  was  ruled  out  of 
order  because  this  is  a  medical  bill  which 
does  not  cover  lawyers. 

By  the  time  the  dust  had  settled  we 
had  spent  an  extra  $31  million  according 
to  the  DOD  estimate,  and  we  did  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  administration 
wanted  a  bill  just  for  doctors,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  wanted  a  bill  just 
for  doctors,  and  the  subcommittee 
wanted  a  bill  just  for  doctors. 

There  was  no  evidence  presented  to 
show  that  there  was  any  Immediate 
shortage  In  any  of  the  other  professions 
and  there  was  not  10  seconds'  worth  of 
hearings  on  any  of  them. 

So  we  have  made  a  CThrlstmas  tree  out 
of  this  bill.  But  maybe  even  worse  than 
that,  we  have  made  a  half  Christmas 
tree  or  maybe  three-quarters  of  a  Christ- 
mas tree,  because  In  the  ugly  rush  to  get 
niany  of  these  professions  on  board  we 


have  left  out  a  few.  We  left  out  for  ex- 
ample the  podiatrists  and  the  clinical 
psychologists  and  the  nurses.  So  there  are 
amendments  lying  here  waiting  in  the 
weeds  for  when  we  get  to  that  time  that 
we  may  add  on  those  amendments  and 
add  on  those  people.  So  we  are  going  to 
be  asked  to  vote  for  more  money  and  yet 
we  cannot  even  justify  the  money  we 
have  already  spent.  We  are  being  asked 
to  add  on  others,  and  it  is  going  to  be 
very  difficult  to  argue  against  them  be- 
cause we  arbitrarily  stuck  in  some  and 
left  out  others  In  the  committee 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  spending  millions 
of  dollars  without  any  real  thought  as 
to  any  rationale  being  given  to  it  all. 

Military  pay  is  really  costing  us.  It  is 
these  Uttle  boondoggles  that  are  really 
breaking  us  in  this  military  pay  system; 
so  we  are  going  to  be  putting  In  an 
amendment  to  take  out  the  dentists  and 
put  in  the  nurses  and  take  out  the  optom- 
etrists and  put  in  the  podiatrists,  with- 
out any  idea  about  what  we  are  doing. 

How  can  we  deal  with  that  piece  of  leg- 
islation like  this  here  on  the  floor  In  such 
a  way  that  will  be  fair  to  the  taxpayez 
and  equitable  to  all  of  the  various  mili- 
tary medical  professions  we  are  talking 
about? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  way  to  deal  with 
this  bin  in  a  way  that  is  both  fair  to  the 
taxpayer  and  equitable  to  the  military 
medical  professions  is  to  vote  against 
the  rule,  send  the  bill  back  to  the  com- 
mittee, get  It  into  the  committee,  where 
the  choices  are  two :  They  can  either  take 
all  the  ornaments  off  and  hold  hearings 
during  the  summer,  as  was  the  original 
plEUi,  and  bring  forth  the  doctors,  or  if 
they  want  to  put  the  ornaments  on  the 
tree,  let  us  not  put  just  a  few  ornaments 
on,  let  us  put  them  all  on.  Let  us  hold 
detailed  hearings  smd  decide  how  much 
each  of  these  ornaments  Is  going  to  get 
and  put  them  all  in  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  vote  against  the  rule  is 
not  a  vote  against  any  one  of  the  i>artic- 
ular  ornaments.  All  It  is  is  a  vote  in  favor 
of  dealing  with  all  the  ornaments  In  an 
equitable  way. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  an  additional  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  a  bill 
here  before  the  Congress  2  years  ago 
which  we  passed.  Some  people  have  said 
that  bill  is  the  same  as  this  bill  today. 

It  is  not  the  same  bill.  In  fact,  in  that 
bill,  we  dealt  with  all  the  ornaments,  and 
we  had  some  kind  of  heirarchy;  for  ex- 
ample, the  doctors  got  more  than  the 
optometrists.  It  was  a  fair  bill.  It  was  an 
equitable  bill. 

This  bill  we  have  today  is  just  a  mess. 
It  has  some  professions  in  and  some  pro- 
fessions out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  time  problem. 
We  have  to  do  something  about  the  doc- 
tors. I  think  most  people  recognize  we 
ought  to  do  something  about  the  doctors. 
The  way  to  deal  with  the  doctors  Is  to 
vote  down  this  bill,  send  it  back  to  the 


committee,  t£ike  the  ornaments  off,  hold 
hearings  on  the  ornaments  this  summer, 
vote  out  the  biU  covering  doctors  only 
and  put  It  on  suspension  and  pass  it  and 
go  to  conference  with  the  Senate.  That 
Is  the  way  to  deal  with  the  time  problem. 
Mr.  Speaker,  half  a  Christmas  tree  is 
not  the  way  to  deal  with  the  time  prob- 
lem. Half  a  Christmas  tree  is  not  the 
kind  of  bill  we  had  2  years  ago.  There  Is 
no  way  of  dealing  with  half  a  Christmas 
tree  that  we  can  come  up  with  anything 
on  the  floor  that  will  be  fair  to  the  Uix- 
payers  and  equitable  to  the  various  medi- 
cal professions  Involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  half  a  Christmas  tree  is 
the  kind  of  bill  which  should  never  be 
brought  to  the  floor. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down  the 
rule,  to  send  the  bill  back  to  the  com- 
mittee and  deal  with  It  in  a  much  more 
competent  manner. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Leggett)  . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  brmg 
this  large  file  down  to  the  podium,  not 
that  I  need  these  notes,  but  to  indicate 
to  the  House  that  this  is  a  matter  that 
has  been  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  a  number  of  years, 
every  member  of  the  committee. 

I  am  not  on  the  subcommittee,  but  the 
siibcommlttee  has  accmnulated  a  file 
on  the  problems  of  health  professional 
retentions,  much  like  I  have  here. 

Our  committee  2  years  ago  in  October, 
under  the  direction  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Clark 
Fisher,  held  hearings  on  the  question  of 
extending  special  pay  for  doctors,  vet- 
erinarians, dentists,  optometrists,  clini- 
cal psychologists,  podiatrists,  and  pro- 
viding bonuses  to  those  people. 

We  also  held  hearings  on  the  question 
of  providing  bonuses  to  nuclear  technol- 
ogists and  to  a  great  number  of  other 
people  whom  we  thought  we  needed  in 
the  military  service  to  make  for  an  effec- 
tive service  in  what  we  called  a  volimteer 
military  service. 

We  passed  a  general  bill  providing  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  pay  $3,000  or  $4,000  a  year 
to  certain  specialists  who  are  not  in  the 
health  professions.  We  passed  the  bill, 
as  I  Indicated,  back  In  1972  to  provide 
for  bonuses  and  for  special  pay  for  health 
professionals,  and  it  passed  this  House 
by  a  vote  of  337  to  35. 1  do  not  recall  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  voicing  any 
objections  whatsoever  to  that  distin- 
guished piece  of  legislation  that  passed 
this  House  rather  resoundingly,  and  in 
a  very  short  debate.  But  what  hawiened? 
The  bill  went  over  to  the  Senate  and 
It  died,  and  all  the  bills  died  at  the  end 
of  the  92d  Congress.  So,  we  are  faced 
again  with  the  same  problem  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  93d  Congress.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  said: 

We  BtUl  face  problems  with  all  of  the  health 
professions,  and  we  need  legislation  for  spe- 
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cUl  p«y  and  for  bonuan.  On  th«  bonuses  we 
want  discretion  to  handle  tlut. 

The  chairman  of  our  c(»mnlttee  re- 
sponded to  the  demands  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  aiMWinted  Mr. 
Stratton  at  that  time  to  hold  hearings 
on  special  pay.  He  discharged  his  mission. 
We  held  hearings  on  special  pay.  We 
separated  that  from  the  bonus  bill.  We 
sent  the  bill  over  to  the  Senate,  and 
enacted  it  into  law. 

Then  tills  year  we  still  have  the  same 
problem,  how  to  handle  the  bonus  bill, 
how  to  handle  the  differential  of  the 
doctor  paid  maybe  $20,000  for  military 
service  and  perhaps  $100,000  on  ills  sec- 
ond year  In  private  practice  of  medicine, 
imder  our  private  enterprise  system  of 
the  practice  of  medicine  In  the  United 
States. 

So  what  happened?  The  Senate  de- 
cided that  it  would  respond  on  the  bonus 
bill.  It  passed  out  Just  the  doctor  bill,  and 
it  Ignored  the  other  requests  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  A  kind  of  a  deal 
was  made  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, "You  go  ahead  and  pass  out  the 
doctors,  and  we  will  let  you  ignore  the 
other  professions  at  this  time." 

Then  the  bill  came  back  over  to  the 
House. 

Then,  the  chairman  requested  Mr. 
Stratton  again  to  hold  hearings  on  this, 
legislation  generally  along  the  lines  of 
the  Senate  bill.  ThaX  is  why  the  Stratton 
subcommittee  did  not  go  Into  optome- 
trists, dentists,  and  veterinarians,  but 
they  knew  that  situation.  We  have  got 
the  facts.  It  Is  all  in  our  record,  in  oiu: 
full  committee.  The  facts  have  not 
changed.  We  are  going  to  be,  on  the 
average,  15  percent  shy  of  veterinarians 
and  optometrists  in  the  military  service 
over  the  next  year  and  2  years  and  3 
years. 

If  the  Members  want  the  draft  back 
again;  if  they  want  the  volunteer  tmny 
or  volunteer  service  to  fall,  then  they  will 
vote  against  this  rule;  cripple  the  mili- 
tary service,  do  not  give  the  DOD  the 
discretion  they  need  to  attract  ttie  proper 
people  with  the  proper  carrot  at  the 
proper  time. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  at 
this  time. 

Try  to  let  the  military  service  live  with 
this  situation  where  better  than  50  per- 
cent of  their  optometrists  and  veteri- 
narians leave  the  service  every  year,  and 
then  they  have  to  retrain. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Bir.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  Try  to  recruit  these 
people  every  year,  and  lo(A  where  the 
training  costs  go — right  through  the 
roof.  That  is  why  we  have  got  58  percent 
of  our  defense  costs  tied  up  in  housing 
and  fringe  benefits.  We  have  to  get  away 
from  that.  We  have  got  to  get  profes- 
sionals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wUl  now  yield  to  the 


gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlemsm  for  jrieldlng  to  me.  I  think  his 
explanation  here  shows  just  what  kind 
of  a  mess  we  are  in.  The  gentleman  from 
California  says  he  is  not  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yielded 
to  the  gentleman  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man is  a  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
He  was  not  at  the  hearings.  One  of  the 
reasons  we  do  not  know  what  is  in  this 
bill  is  because  nobody  even  knows 
whether  they  are  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ask  the  questions. 
My  first  question  Is,  if  this  is  the  same  as 
the  bill  we  passed  last  year,  why,  in  the 
bill  we  passed  last  year,  did  we  pay  less 
for  optometrists  than  we  did  for  doc- 
tors; and  yet,  in  tills  bill,  they  are  the 
same? 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  second  question  is, 
if  this  is  the  same  as  the  bill  we  passed 
last  year,  why  did  we  Include  podiatrists 
or  others  in  some  kind  of  a  rational 
manner  last  year,  but  haphazardly 
picked  out  only  two  or  three  medical  pro- 
fessions and  stuck  them  into  this  bill? 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  reasons  is  that  I  really  did 
not  want  to  recite  an  endless  list  of  pro- 
fessionals, but  I  thought  if  the  House 
got  the  hint  suid  if  we  liad  problems  con- 
cerning deficiencies  in  some  of  these 
other  categories  and  some  Members  from 
Wisconsin  or  from  some  other  State 
wanted  to  offer  an  amendment  at  the 
proper  time  to  add  in  about  70  podiatrists 
and  about  50  clinical  psychiatrists,  cer- 
tainly I  would  go  along  with  that  amend- 
ment. 

Let  us  face  it.  this  is  a  $100  million 
bill.  As  I  vmderstand  It,  $75  million  Is 
for  doctors,  $25  million  is  for  dentists, 
and  $5  million  covers  all  other  categories. 
So  If  that  makes  this  bill  a  "Christmas 
tree,"  It  is  a  funny  looking  Christmas 
tree,  because  the  base  is  pretty  well 
defined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question  as  to  why  we  have  to 
take  care  of  the  optom6<;rists,  let  me  read 
from  the  Optometric  magazine  this 
month. 

Here  is  the  first  one : 

IndlanapoUs,  Indiana,  Optometrist,  Inter- 
ested In  earning  $40,000  to  $60,000  per  year. 
Quality  oriented.  No  Investment. 

Here  Is  the  next  one,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Ohio  Optometrist:  exeprlenced  refractlon- 
Ist  and  contact  lens  fitter.  Earn  first  year 
S40,000-C50,000  with  possible  association. 

And  so  forth. 

That  is  why  we  need  this,  because  we 
have  this  very  great  difference  between 
the  professionals  on  the  outside  and  the 
professionals  on  the  inside. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Peyser). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  seldom 
take  the  floor  in  any  argument  with  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  because 
I  have  strongly  supported  them  in  the 


past  and  have  helped  them  to  keep  our 
country  strong. 

However,  I  do  have  a  point  of  dis- 
agreement at  this  time  on  a  portion  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  letter  here  that 
quotes  Secretary  Clements — this  Is  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  Senator  John  SxEinns — 
dated  March  25,  1974,  In  which  Secre- 
tary Clements  says  that;  It  Is  his  belief 
that  the  only  priority  matters  are  those 
relating  to  the  medical  ofQcers. 

He  says  that  the  medical  offlcer&-^ 
MD.'s — are  in  need  of  the  bonus  ccwn- 
pensation,  and  the  other  health  fields  are 
not,  but  that  they  will  keep  them  under 
close  observation  in  order  to  see  if  there 
is  a  need  for  this  type  of  bonus  arrange- 
ment for  the  other  medical  oflScers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  make  it  very  ex- 
plicit In  this  letter  that  they  do  not  be- 
lieve there  Is  any  need  for  this  extra 
help.  If  the  Defense  Department  takes 
this  position  themselves,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  there  is  the  figure  of  $31  mil- 
lion of  extra  money  in  this  bill  to  provide 
bonus  arrangements  for  those  other 
officers. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: What  date  appeans  on  that  letter? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  What  <tete? 

Mr.  HUNT.  Yes. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  March  25,  1974. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Who  signed  the  letter? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  The  letter  Is  signed  by 
James  R.  Cowan. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  I  under- 
stand the  name  is  James  R.  Cowan? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. This  Is  from  the  office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  does  my  learned 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
know  who  James  Cowan  Is? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  do  not  know  the  gen- 
tleman, other  than  his  name  appears  on 
the  stationery.  The  name  appears  on  the 
stationery  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  I  do  not  know  Mr.  James 
Cowan  personally. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  were  to 
tell  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
James  Cowan  was  formerly  In  the  service 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  prior  to  the 
first  of  the  year  smd  he  recently  became 
an  employee  of  this  Department  and  Is 
not  fully  apprised  of  all  the  subjects  In- 
volved as  yet.  would  the  gentleman  take 
my  word  for  it? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Slpeaker,  I  would 
take  the  gentleman's  word  for  It  with- 
out any  question.  However,  he  gives  a 
direct  quote  here  from  Secretary  Clem- 
ents. There  Is  a  dkect  quote  In  this  letter 
from  Secretary  Clements'  letter,  and  I 
would  assume  the  quote  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man would  agree  that  we  do  not  need 
dentists  in  the  Armed  Services? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  No,  I  do  not  agree 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
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man  Is  a  former  commanding  officer  in 
the  armed  services. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman,  has  he  ever 
had  a  man  under  his  command  who  had 
a  toothache? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Believe  me,  if  I  felt  that  the  Defense 
Department  were  asking  for  this.  I  would 
vote  for  it  without  any  question.  But 
here  the  Secretary  is  stating  very  flatly 
in  his  letter  to  Senator  Stennis  that  he 
does  not  believe  there  Is  any  need  for  it. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  assure  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment does  recognize  the  need  for 
dentists  and  the  need  for  additional  phy- 
sicians. They  do  recognize  that  now. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  information  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is  out  of 
date.  The  Pentagon  has  discussed  this 
Issue  several  times,  and  the  latest  word 
Is  in  the  hands  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  that  is,  the  letter  sent  from 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Cowan 
to  Mr.  Stennis.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  now  stating  that  they  do  not  want 
the  legislation  for  anjrthing  other  than 
the  doctors. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  intend  to  make  a  more 
lengthy  statement  after  the  passage  of 
the  rule.  I  am  confident  that  it  will  pass 
because  we  do  need  this  supi}ort  legisla- 
ticai. 

I  am  extremely  shocked  by  the  con- 
clusions of  Dr.  James  Cowan  that  my 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pbtser) 
alluded  to,  to  the  effect  that  there  was 
no  need  to  include  optometrists,  dentists, 
and  veterinarians  In  this  bill.  If  Mr. 
Cowan  does  not  thing  that  losing  90  per- 
cent of  our  young  health  professionals 
constitutes  a  problem,  well,  I  would  like 
to  see  a  situation  arise  that  he  thinks  is 
catastrophic. 

In  light  of  Information  available  his 
position  would  seem  totally  imreallstic 
and  demonstrates  a  woefully  poor  grasp 
of  this  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  disagree  with  the 
position  that  my  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  taken  regarding  this  bin.  It  is 
true  that  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
their  testimony  before  the  Senate  in 
December  1973  and  before  the  House  on 
March  5  and  7  addressed  themselves 
chiefly  to  the  physician  manpower  prob- 
lems but,  instead  of  wonying  about  the 
lack  of  hearings  on  this,  I  decided  to 
see  whether  information  was  re^ullly 
available  on  the  subject.  I  found  that  It 
was. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
organizations  representing  the  health 
professions  and  the  individual  practi- 
tioners cooperated  fuUy  with  all  of  my 
inquiries.  As  a  result  of  my  study,  I  feel 
strongly  the  legislative  history  relating 
to  incentive  proposals  for  military  health 
professionals  is  available  to  decide  this 
Issue  and  there  are  sufficient  statistics. 


These  statistics  support  the  case  for  the 
inclusion  of  dentists,  optometrists,  and 
veterinarians  within  the  provisions  of 
S.  2770.  Par  from  being  a  so-called 
Christmas  tree  bill,  this  is  a  fiscally 
responsible  measure  which  when  com- 
pared to  existing  incentives  for  military 
hetdth  professionals  will  provide  neces- 
sary incentives  and  will  be  less  costly 
both  over  the  long  and  short  term. 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Yes.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  On  the  same  tenor, 
some  comment  has  been  made  about  a 
three-quarter  page  letter  sent  this  week 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  that  had  a 
sentence  in  it  that  would  seem  to  derogate 
the  biU  we  are  about  to  enact  on  the 
floor  today.  I  discussed  that  letter  in  the 
Congressional  Record  yesterday.  If 
anybody  would  care  to  look  at  my  re- 
marks on  that  score.  The  letter  sesat  to 
the  chief  negotiator  in  the  Senate  on 
their  conference  committee,  and  I  have 
alleged  that  perhaps  was  probably  pur- 
suant to  an  arrangement  whereby  that 
bill  was  originally  released  out  of  the 
Senate  committee,  but  £is  opposed  so  that 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  In  the  well  is 
familiar  with  the  75-page  analysis  that 
was  sent  to  our  committee  by  the  Oeneral 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
asking  for  these  bonuses  last  year.  That 
was  dated  April  2,   1973. 

I  am  sure  you  are  also  familiar  with 
the  several  hundred  pages  of  testimony 
taken  by  our  committee  in  1972  whereby 
we  reviewed  thoroughly  the  need  with 
the  advice  and  consent  and  urging  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  enact  leg- 
islation substantially  like  we  are  ccmsld- 

ering  today^ 

■.  MITCH  El  ill  of  New  York.  I  would 
with  the  gentleman  and  state  that 
the  problem  is  not  that  of  having  too 
little  information  but,  rather,  of  having 
too  much.  We  are  nearly  overwhelmed 
with  documentation  dem(»istrating  the 
need  to  include  these  professionals. 

I  would  like  to  wrap  up  my  remarks 
by  ssksdng  that  there  can  be  confusion, 
perhaps,  for  someone  who  Is  not  Im- 
mediately apprised  of  this  sltuatl<xi,  be- 
cause we  have  four  different  professions 
Involved  and  three  different  services  and 
we  have  several  years  of  experience  to 
consider.  But  as  one  reviews  the  evi- 
dence, the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  for 
each  profession  in  each  service  are 
basically  the  same. 

No.  1,  the  retention  rate  of  doc- 
tor participants  In  subsidized  programs 
averages  less  than  15  percent,  and  can 
go  as  low  as  1  percent.  In  other  words. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  lose  as  many  as  99 
percent  of  these  people  whose  education 
we  have  subsidized  imder  the  present 
system.  TTie  major  reason  for  this  re- 
tention problem  Is  that  the  service  pro- 
fessional earns  about  one-half  of  the 
income  of  his  civilian  counterpart.  I 
would  Just  like  to  cite  an  example  from 
something  called  the  Optometrist 
Weekly.  In  the  early  portion  of  the 
maga^e — and  this  is  last  month's 
issue — ^It  says,  "Be  sm  (Hstometrlst  In  the 


U.S.  Air  Force,"  and  it  cites  the  benefits. 
But  the  pay  it  does  not  allude  to — is 
about  $10,000  a  year.  Then  Just  a  few 
pages  away  in  the  back  of  the  same  pub- 
lication is  a  whole  column  of  "optom- 
etrists wanted."  Here  is  one  In  Nebraska 
for  $30,000;  Illinois.  $35,000;  Pittsburgh, 
$30,000;  and  Ohio,  $40,000  to  $50,000. 

We  cannot  begin  to  compete  on  the 
basis  of  present  military  pay  scales. 

I  feel  that  the  vast  majority  of  these 
doctors  could  be  retained  by  upping  the 
$100  monthly  incentive  pay  to  $350  after 
2  years.  It  costs  approximately  $10,000 
to  subsidize  each  year  of  obligated  serv- 
ice. Thus  we  i>ay  $10,000  a  year  to  get 
1  year  of  service  and,  since  It  would 
cost  only  $3,000  a  year,  or  $250  a  month 
a  year  to  retain  them,  we  can  save  $7,000 
a  year  per  retained  doctor;  $7,000  addi- 
tional that  it  would  cost  to  replace  them. 

Let  us  keep  them  and  let  us  save  the 
money.  Let  us  get  away  from  our  re- 
volving door  policy  of  losing  most  of  the 
doctors  after  their  short  service  con- 
cludes, by  passing  S.  2270.  The  first  step 
of  passing  this  bill  is  an  affirmative  vote 
on  this  rule.  I  urge  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  rule. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlemsm  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hubert) 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services . 

Mr.  HfiBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  will  not  use  the  en- 
tire 5  minutes,  but  I  Just  wanted  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  that  all 
of  the  conversation  we  have  been  having 
on  this  matter  so  far  Is  on  everything  ex- 
cept the  rule,  and  the  rule  is  what  we 
have  imder  consideration. 

It  is  a  simple  question.  I  rise  tn  sup- 
port of  the  rule,  and  I  will  not  even  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  legislation  now 
because  that  will  come  after  the  rule  Is 
Eulopted.  That  is  the  way  the  situation 
stands.  We  should  either  adopt  or  reject 
the  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
AspiN)  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  attempted  to  block  the 
House  from  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation. "Hie  gentleman  did  not  want  the 
House  to  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  the 
legislation.  The  gentleman  wanted  to 
give  the  Members  an  end  nm  so  they 
could  run  into  a  comer  somewhere,  and 
hide,  if  they  wanted  to  hide,  and  not  give 
the  Members  a  chance  to  vote. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  read 
the  letter  from  Dr.  Cowan.  But  the  Mem- 
bers will  not  have  a  chance  to  vote 
against  the  bill's  provisions  unless  the 
rule  Is  adopted  first. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
AspiN)  has  told  the  Members  what  will 
happen.  Ttie  gentleman  has  told  the 
Members  what  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  will  do;  that  they  can  do  this, 
and  then  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices will  do  this.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  may  think  that  he  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  but  I  happen  to  be  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  is  not  going  to  do  any- 
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thing  that  the  gentleman  says.  Unless 
the  nile  is  adopted  here  today,  then  the 
Members  will  not  have  a  chance  to  vote 
up  or  down  on  these  matters. 

I  personally  express  no  preference  in 
how  the  matter  is  going  to  be  voted  at 
this  point.  I  am  asking  that  the  rule  be 
adopted  so  as  to  give  the  Members  an 
opportxmity  to  express  themselves  by 
voUng  up  or  down,  whichever  way  they 
desire. 

But,  I  r^^eat,  unless  this  rule  is 
adopted  there  will  be  no  legislation.  I  can 
assure  the  Members  of  that. 

Z  deeply  appreciate  the  Committee  on 
Rules  being  so  gracious  in  granting  this 
rule  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
in  order  that  the  Members  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  bill  in  detail, 
make  up  their  own  minds,  and  then  vote 
whichever  way  they  desire. 

Mr.  YODNQ  of  Texas.  Mr.  SpealEer,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlttnan  from  New  York,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  (Mr.  Steatton). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
not  take  the  5  minutes. 

I  simply  want  to  second  what  the 
chairman  of  the  C(xnmlttee  on  Armed 
Services  has  said.  We  have  before  us  in 
this  House  today,  I  think,  a  rather  sur- 
prising and  shocking  attempt  to  under- 
mine the  normal  processes  of  democracy 
simply  because  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee does  not  happen  to  like  everything 
that  is  in  the  bill.  I  think  those  of  us  who 
have  been  here  a  few  years  know  that  the 
legislative  process  is  a  compromise.  Prob- 
abl3'  none  of  us  ever  likes  everjrthlng  that 
is  in  a  bill,  but  we  allow  the  legislative 
pro(:ess  to  function;  we  allow  the  House 
to  work  its  will;  and  that  is  precisely 
what  we  are  proposing  here. 

This  is  an  open  rule.  11  s(Hnebody  does 
not  like  the  optometrists  at  the  veteri- 
narians or  the  dentists,  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  oSer  an  amendment  to  exclude 
them.  If  he  wants  to  put  somebody  else 
in.  he  has  that  oppivtunlty.  But  the  ulti- 
mate det^miner  of  the  legislation  ought 
to  be  the  House,  it  would  seem  to  me.  and 
we  ought  not  to  be  sandbagged  with  the 
requirement  that  either  we  agree  with 
the  legislation  as  the  gentlonan  from 
Wisconsin  wants  it.  or  else  we  have  none 
at  all. 

The  committee  voted  for  this  32  to  6. 
80 1  think  It  is  clear  what  the  Committee 
on  Anned  Services  would  do  even  if  the 
bill  went  back  to  the  committee. 

Tti»  point  has  been  made  that  we  have 
not  had  any  hearings.  But  the  entire 
matter  was  the  subject  of  hearings  In 
1972.  and  a  bill  almost  Identical  with 
this,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
with  a  $12,000  bonus,  was  passed  by  the 
House  almost  without  anybody  making 
any  objectioiifl,  and  it  died  In  the  Senate. 
Mr.  BUROENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  srrRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  Gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BUROENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Could  the  gentleman  tell  me  If  he 
knows  what  the  official  position  of  the 


Department  of  Defense  is  on  the  bill  in 
its  present  form? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  official  position 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  was  that 
they  were  perfectly  agreeable  to  having 
dentists  included.  They  gave  us  in  this 
particular  hearing  no  official  position  on 
the  optometrists  or  the  veterinarians. 
However,  in  1972  before  we  had  the 
shortages  we  have  now,  the  Department 
came  to  us  and  said:  We  want  a  $12,000 
bonus  for  EtU  health  professionals,  and 
that  is  what  we  gave  them.  We  gave  them 
the  opportunity  to  pay  such  a  bonus  if 
future  retention  problems  should  require 
it. 

I  think,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  has  said,  there  is  some  confusion 
within  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
we  in  the  committee  have  seen  that  con- 
fusion before.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  and  Environmental  AfFalrs 
just  came  down  here  from  New  Jersey. 
I  do  not  think  he  is  fully  familiar  with 
the  position  that  the  Department  took  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  He  has  never  ap- 
peared before  our  full  committee,  al- 
though he  did  appear  briefly  before  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  jrleldlng. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  says 
this  is  the  legislative  process.  If  this  Is 
the  legislative  process,  then  Gold  help  us. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yielded  for  a  ques- 
tion; I  did  not  yield  for  the  gentleman  to 
make  a  speech.  If  the  gentleman  has  a 
question,  I  will  be  glad  to  comment  on  it. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
a  question,  and  I  will  put  it  In  the  form 
of  a  question.  The  gentleman  well  knows 
there  is  in  the  mllltaa7  a  tremendous 
kind  of  C8i6te  system  where  doctors  are 
considered  at  certain  levels.  Then  we 
come  to  the  dentists  and  optometrists, 
and  there  are  different  gradations.  We 
also  know  that  we  have  to  be  fair  to  the 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  My  time  is  running 
out.  I  just  do  not  want  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  to  make  a  speech  on  my 
time. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  Is,  How  on  the 
floor  are  we  ever  going  to  legislate  in  this 
manner  when  we  have  not  had  any  hear- 
ings in  a  mEinner  which  is  equitable  to 
the  medical  profession? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  think  the  answer  to 
that  is  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
are  Intelligent  enough  to  know  where 
they  stand  on  a  matter  of  this  kind.  They 
have  before  them  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  32 
to  6.  "niey  have  had  communications,  I 
am  sure,  from  their  districts.  They  know 
what  the  House  did  3  years  ago.  So  it 
seems  to  me  if  we  cannot  work  oiu:  will 
on  a  bill  as  simple  as  this  in  this  House, 
we  might  as  well  abandon  the  whole 
democratic  process. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yldd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I  just 
wondered  if  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  recalls  that  I  asked  the  question  of 
Mr.  McKenzle  at  one  of  our  hearings  If 
he  had  any  objection  or  opposition  to  the 
incliislon  of  optometry  and  veterinary 
medicine  in  the  bill,  and  he  said.  "None 
whatsoever,"  so  DOD  has  taken  this  po- 
sition on  this  measure. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  THe  gentleman  is 
absolutely  right.  Not  only  that,  but,  as 
the  gentleman  from  CaUfomla  (Mr. 
Leggett)  pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  the 
Department  of  Defense  sent  us  a  com- 
mimlcation  on  the  2d  of  April  1973  in 
which  they  asked  for  bonuses  for  all  pro- 
fessions. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texai.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  thftt  the  ayes  {^ 
peared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Spealoer,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  preseni 

The  SPEAKER.  Evld^tly  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  288,  nays  112, 
not  voting  32,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  128] 

yjSAS— 21 

» 

Abdnor 

Clawson,  D« 

1       Fulton 

Anderson, 

Cleveland 

Fuqua 

Calif. 

Cochran 

Gaydos 

Anderson,  lU. 

Cohen 

Gllman 

Andrews,  N.O. 

Collier 

Glnn 

Andrews, 

Collins,  m. 

Goldwater 

N.  Dak. 

Collins,  Tex, 

Gonzales 

Annunzlo 

Conable 

Goodling 

Archer 

Conte 

Qrasso 

Arends 

Corman 

Green,  Pa. 

Armstrong 

Crane 

Grover 

Ashley 

Cronln 

Gubser 

Bafalls 

Daniel,  Dan. 

Gude 

Baker 

Daniel,  Bobi 

ert   Haley 

Bauman 

W.,  Jr. 

Hamilton 

Beard 

Daniels, 

Hammer- 

Bell 

Domlnlck 

V.       achmldt 

Bennett 

Davis,  Qa. 

Hanley 

Blester 

Davis,  S.C. 

Hanna 

Boggs 

Davis,  Wis. 

Hanrahan 

Bowen 

de  la  Garza 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Bras  CO 

Dent 

Harsha 

Bray 

Derwinskl 

Hastings 

Breaux 

Devlne 

Hawkins 

Breckinridge 

Dickinson 

Hays 

Brlnkley 

Donohue 

H6bert 

Brooks 

Downing 

Henderson 

Broom  field 

Dulski 

Hicks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Bckhardt 

HUlis 

Brown,  Micb. 

Edwards,  A] 

Brown,  Ohio 

EUberg 

Hogan 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Brlenbom 

Holt 

Broyhin,  Va. 

Esch 

Horton 

Buchanan 

Eshleman 

Hosmer 

Burke,  Mass. 

Evlns,  Tens 

Huber 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Fascell 

Hudnut 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Plndley 

Hungate 

Byron 

Pish 

Hunt 

Carter 

Fisher 

Hutchinson 

Casey,  Tex. 

Flood 

Jarman 

Cederberg 

Flowers 

Johnson,  OalU 

Chamberlain 

Flynt 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Clancy 

Forsythe 

Jones,  Ala. 

Clark 

Fountain 

Jones,  N.C. 

Clausen, 

Frellngbuyi 

ten   Jones,  Okla. 

DonH. 

Frey 

Jones,  Tenn. 
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Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

KyrOE 

XjagomArslno 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Lett 

McCIory 

McCiOskey 

McColllster 

McCcrmack 

McDade 

McEwen 

UcFall 

McSpadden 

Uadden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Uarazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Uatblss,  Calif. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Miller 

MUlE 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Hlnshall,  Ohio 

MltcheU,  N.T. 

Mizell 

MoUoban 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Murtba 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 


O'Brien 
O'Hara 

O'NelU 

Parr  Is 

Passman 

Fatten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Begula 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Roberta 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

RoncaUo,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sattemeld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  wmiam 
Steed 

NATS— iia 


Steelman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Ho. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thornton 

To  well,  Nev. 

Treen 

UdaU 

Dllman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
wmte 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
Winn 
Woltr 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tatron 

Toung,  Alaska 
Toung.  Fla. 
Toung,  ni. 
Toung.  B.C. 
Toung,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ashbrook 

Aspln 

Badlllo 

Barrett 

Bergland 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bisdemas 

Brotzman 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burton 

Carney,  Ohio 

Cbappell 

Chlsholm 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Culver 

Danlelson 

Oelaney 

DeUenback 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dennis 

DingeU 

Drlnan 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Mwards,  Calif. 

Kvans,  Colo. 


Foley 

Ford 

Fraser 

Froehlich 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Green,  Oreg. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gunter 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

HoUfield 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Ketchum 

Koch 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  Md. 

Luken 

McKay 

McKlnney 

MaUary 

Idatsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Mezvinsky 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Mosher 


Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

Owens 

Pike 

Prltchard 

Q\iie 

Qulllen 

RaUsback 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Sar  banes 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Smith,  low* 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Stokes 
Studds 

Thompson.  N  J. 
Thone 
Tleman 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Waldie 
Whalen 
WUaon, 

Charles,  Tez. 
Tates 
Toung,  O*. 
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BevlU 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Butler 

Camp 

Carey,  N.T. 


Clay 

Conlan 

Diggs 

Dom 

Frensel 

Gettys 


Gray 

Guyer 

Heckler, 

Icbord 

Kaeen 

KuykendaU 


Lujan 

Macdonald 

MUford 

Patman 

Pickle 


Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 
Reld 

Rooney,  N.T. 
R\innels 


Ruppe 
Shrlver 
Stephens 
WUllams 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  WllllamB. 
Mr.  BevlU  with  ISx.  Lujan. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Ichord. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  KuykendalL 
Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 
Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr.  Kaz«n  with  Mr.  Frenzel. 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Butler. 
Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Ouyer. 
Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Camp. 
Mr.  MlUord  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 
Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Conlan. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2770)  to  amend 
chapter  5  of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
to  revise  the  sqgcial  pay  structure  relat- 
ing to  medicalBfficepkofi tBd*nnlf ormed 
services.  ^"^^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IK  THX  COMlCrmEE   or  THK   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  bill  S.  2770,  wltii 
Mr.  Flowebs  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  Senate  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
ton) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hunt)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  (Mr.  Stratton)  . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  I  bring  to  the 
floor  today  S.  2770,  which  would  author- 
ize increased  pay  differentials  for  physi- 
cians, dentists,  optometrists,  and  veteri- 
narians. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  in  the  proc- 
ess, a,s  everybody  Is  aware,  of  attempting 
to  make  the  Volimteer  Armed  Forces 
work.  We  have  f  oimd  that  the  two  cate- 
gories which  represent  the  most  difficult 
personnel  problems  of  the  uniformed 
services  in  Uie  voluntary  environment  are 
enlisted  men  in  certain  skilled  categories 
and  health  professionals.  Two  weeiss  ago 
this  House  passed  a  bill  to  deal  with  the 
first  problem,  a  bill  to  Increase  the  en- 
listment bonus  and  reenllstment  bonus 


for  enlisted  personnel  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices. 

Today  we  bring  to  the  Members  the 
second  phase  of  this  legislative  drive,  a 
bill  to  meet  the  second  problem,  a  bill 
which  provides  additional  pay  incentives 
in  order  to  attract  and  retain  a  sufficient 
number  of  physicians  and  other  health 
professionals. 

For  some  years  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  paid,  in  addition  to  special  monthly 
pay,  a  differential  caUed  continuation  pay 
to  physicians  and  dentists.  This  continu- 
ation pay  has  run  as  high  as  $8,700.  So 
even  when  the  draft  was  in  effect,  we 
had  to  pay  this  additional  money  to  re- 
tain physicians. 

It,  therefore,  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise that  with  the  elimination  of  the 
persuasion  that  the  draft  provided,  we 
have  to  pay  substantiaUy  liigher  bonuses 
in  order  to  retain  a  sufficient  number  of 
doctors  In  our  Armed  Forces  and  In  order 
to  attract  them  into  the  Armed  Forces. 
Now,  because  this  bill  allows  a  maxi- 
mum of  $15,000  a  year  bonus  and  because 
four  health  professional  categories  are 
included  in  the  bill  rather  than  physi- 
cisms  alone,  there  has  been,  as  we  have 
heard  during  the  presentation  on  the 
rule,  considerable  confusion,  and  many 
Members  are  asking:  Why  do  we  have  to 
pay  such  bonuses  to  optometrists,  to  vet- 
erinarians, and  to  dentists? 

Well,  we  should  imderstand  clearly  that 
it  is  not  necessary  imder  this  bill  to  pay 
anybody  a  bonus  at  all.  This  Is  permis- 
sive legislation.  It  is  permissive,  and  it  Is 
only  to  be  paid  in  cases  where  it  Is  certi- 
fied that  there  is  a  serious  shortage. 

Second,  the  $15,000  Is  not  the  floor  but, 
rather,  it  is  the  maximum.  There  is  no 
minimum  figure. 

It  is  not  contemplated,  for  example, 
that  any  bonus  will  be  paid  at  this  time 
to  dentists,  optometrlste,  or  veterinar- 
ians. This  is  a  standby  l^tslation  and  it 
will  be  available  if  it  is  passed  today,  so 
that  it  can  be  used  when  and  if  the  short- 
ages develop.  It  is  the  same  kind  of 
standby  legislation  that  we  passed  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  The  bonus  authority 
for  those  professionals  would  be  used 
only  beginlng  next  year  if  the  expected 
shortage  develops,  and  in  any  case  it  is 
not  contemplated  that  the  mRTimnm  fig- 
ure of  $15,000  is  going  to  be  paid  to  den- 
tists, optometrists,  and  veterinarians. 
When  it  is  required,  they  will  be  paid  a 
proportionate  amount  sufficient  to  in- 
crease retention  in  their  specialty  to  the 
desired  level.  That  proportionate  amount 
vrould  vary  to  some  exent  depending  on 
what  they  can  expect  to  get  on  the  out- 
side. 

For  example.  It  is  estimated  eventually 
that  dentists  will  be  paid  bonuses  of  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  those  paid  to 
physicisms  and  that  optometrists  and 
veterinarians  would  be  paid  bonuses  in 
the  $3,000  to  $5,000  range. 

So  let  us  not  be  confused.  This  bUl  is 
one  that  Is  easy  to  demagog  against.  You 
can  say  why  should  we  pay  $15,000  to  a 
veterinarian?  The  point  is  we  are  not 
going  to  pay  $15,000.  We  are  going  to  pay 
only  what  is  necessary  to  get  enough  vet- 
erinarians in  the  armed  services  to  insure 
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the  quality  of  the  meat  and  the  food  that 
our  servicemen  are  eating. 

Theee  are  not  firm  estimates  that  I 
have  given,  of  course,  because  no  bonus 
Is  re(iulred  at  this  spedflc  time.  The  exact 
figure  win  depend  on  what  the  exact  cir- 
cumstances are  at  the  given  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  questions  have  been 
raised,  also  because  It  Is  alleged  that  the 
committee  did  not  have  exenslve  testi- 
mony with  re^utl  to  the  dentists,  optom- 
etrists, and  veterinarians  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  Defense  Dq>artment 
Indicated  they  need  only  the  bonus  au- 
thority now  tat  physicians. 

A  case  could  be  made,  I  suppose,  for 
HmltlTig  this  blU  to  physicians  right  now. 
That  is  what  the  subcommittee  consid- 
ered and  that  Is  what  the  subcommittee. 
In  fact,  reported  and  it  Is  what  the  other 
body  did  as  well.  However,  the  full  com- 
mittee In  considering  this  matter  deter- 
mined by  a  wide  margin  that  these  other 
medloal  specialties  ought  also  be  included 
In  the  bill  on  a  permissive  basis,  and  that 
action,  as  I  said  earlier,  was  consistent 
with  the  past  committee  and  House 
aetion  with  regard  to  these  specialties. 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yifAA  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  sent  our  com- 
mittee a  letter  under  date  of  April  2  of 
last  year  at  the  time  when  we  were  con- 
sidering hnitWng  hearings  on  the  general 
legislation?  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  they 
■aid  In  one  paragrvdi  in  the  letter  that 
historically  the  most  difficult  officer  group 
to  retain  In  active  duty  beyond  the  first 
tour  Is  that  of  the  health  care  profes- 
slons?  A  major  cause  of  this  dUBculty  is 
the  disparity  between  Uie  Income  of  these 
jKof  esdoDS  In  a  military  status  and  their 
civilian  counterparts.  As  the  1971  quad- 
rennial review  indicated,  this  gap  Is  sig- 
nificant and  is  llkdiy  to  continue  In  the 
future.  Tliey  referred  there,  of  course,  to 
all  of  the  classes  that  the  gentleman  Just 
mentioned. 

Mr.  STUATTON.  Tbid  gentleman  from 
California  Is  absolutely  correct.  That  Is 
the  position  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense took  2  srears  ago.  and  it  is  the  posi- 
tion they  tocdc  a  year  ago  when  they 
asked  us  to  reenact  the  special  pay  legis- 
lation which  had  originally  been  enacted 
by  the  subcommittee  under  the  direction 
of   the    gentleman   from    Texas    (Mr. 

RBHBt). 

I  may  also  say,  since  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  brous^t  that  point 
up,  the  letter  read  on  this  floor  a  moment 
ago  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Yortc 
(BCr.  PKTsn)  that  indicated  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  was  opposed  to  our 
bm  actually  does  not  say  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  7  additional  minutes. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Cowan's  letter  actu- 
ally says: 

Tbmn  \M  no  xtmtA  at  this  tlm*  for  qMcUl 
pay  lagiaUtlon  oorarlng  any  of  the  other 
health  profewlons  .  .  .  the  most  ImmMUate 


and  critical  problem  In  the  health  profes- 
sions area  Involves  Medleal  Corps  officers. 


Well,  we  do  not  dispute  that.  We  do 
not  dispute  that  the  Medical  Corps  has 
the  most  urgent  priority.  That  Is  what 
the  committee  has  been  saying  all  sdong. 
But  we  think  we  know  something  of 
the  problems  that  occur  with  legislative 
scheduling,  and  is  it  not  better  to  have 
the  medicine  in  the  medicine  closet  be- 
fore you  get  the  temperature  and  before 
you  get  the  sore  throat,  rather  than  hav- 
ing to  rush  out  to  the  drugstore  when 
the  illness  hits,  and  perhaps  find  the 
drugstore  closed? 

In  the  92d  Congress.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  have  stated,  the  Bouse  passed  H.R. 
16924,  which  would  have  provided 
bonuses  of  up  to  $12,000  a  year  for  phy- 
sicians, dentists,  veterinarians,  and  op- 
tometrists. This  was  done  on  the  basis 
of  a  projected  shortage  that  the  De- 
fense Department  told  us  2  years  ago 
was  going  to  develop  when  the  draft 
came  to  an  end.  Now  we  have  had  the 
draft  come  to  an  end,  and  nothing  has 
happened  certainly  in  the  meantime  to 
make  the  projections  any  more  encour- 
aging. In  fact,  comparative  earnings 
available  in  civilian  life  have  been  in- 
creasing and,  therefore,  including  these 
professionals  in  the  present  biU,  Is  cer- 
tainly consistent  with  the  action  the 
House  took  in  the  92d  Congress,  recog- 
nizing that  the  Defense  Department 
recommended  a  year  ago  a  bill  to  revise 
the  special  pay  structure  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services,  and  that  is 
the  document  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Leggett)  was  referring  to 
a  moment  or  so  ago,  and  that  letter  re- 
quested the  reenactment  of  a  portion  of 
the  provisions  in  the  bill  passed  in  th^ 
92d  Congress. 

At  the  time  that  our  hearings  were  held 
the  Defense  Department  indicated  it  still 
supported  the  Special  Pay  Act,  and  was 
prepared  to  testify  in  favor  of  it  when- 
ever we  took  it  up  as  separate  legislation. 
So  any  statement  by  Defense  Department 
officials  to  the  letter  that  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  is  really  not  to  the  contrsuy,  and 
would  In  any  event  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  position  of  the  Department  that  they 
took,  up  to  and  including  the  time  of  the 
committee  hearings. 

For  those  Members  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  the  Defense  Department  posi- 
tion. It  Is  contained  on  page  144  of  the 
hearings  where  l&r.  McKenzle  Indicated 
that  the  shortage  with  respect  to  dentists 
is  not  serious  this  year,  but  it  becomes 
more  serious  next  year,  and  Increasingly 
serious  the  third  year.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  we  will  have  a  procurement 
and  retention  problem  in  the  Dental 
Corps. 

Por  instance,  If  your  son  is  in  the  Navy 
and  he  gets  a  toothache,  would  you  not 
like  to  have  the  dentists  available  when 
the  need  for  treatment  of  that  toothache 
occurs,  rather  than  having  the  House  de- 
lay action  on  an  emergency  bill  while  he 
is  still  suffering  from  that  toothache? 

The  four  professic^is  in  this  biU,  Mr. 
Chairman,  have  been  historicaJly  short- 
age areas.  There  has  been  some  sneering 


because  we  put  In  optopietrlsts  and  vet- 
erinarians. These  are  the  health  profes- 
sions who  were  called  by  Selective  Service 
when  the  draft  was  operating.  These  are 
also  the  four  professions  that  have  re- 
ceived special  pay  in  the  past.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  projected  that  there 
will  be  a  shortage  ranging  from  10  to  20 
percent  in  these  specialities  over  the  next 
4  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has 
made  some  changes  in  the  bill,  and  I  wlU 
try  quickly  to  nm  through  them. 

First  of  all,  the  Senate  bUl  provided  a 
maximum  bonus  of  $10,000  a  year,  and 
we  have  provided  $13,000  a  year,  and 
the  Defense  Department  supports  that. 
We  know  this,  that  the  critical  period 
when  a  young  man  or  young  woman  de- 
cides to  get  out  of  the  armed  services 
and  go  into  private  practice  is  at  about 
the  ranks  of  lieutenant  commander  and 
major.  They  are  then  getting  imder  $20,- 
000,  and  they  know  that  they  can  earn 
$40,000  or  more  on  the  outside.  Who  can 
expect  somebody  to  stay  in  the  service 
if  there  is  that  much  of  an  opportunity 
for  gain  on  the  outside?  Because  of  that 
we  recommend  that  we  give  these  people 
the  extra  $15,000  to  bring  their  salaries 
up  to  $35,000,  and  then  perhaps  they  wHl 
stay  in  the  service  and  provide  some  ex- 
perience in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the 
armed  services. 

When  we  put  in  the  bonus  Incentive 
we  eliminated  the  continuation  pay,  so 
actually  the  extra  coat  is  less  than  the 
$15,000  Indicates. 

The  Senate  limited  bonuses  to  officers 
in  the  grsule  of  0-5,  which  are  lieuten- 
ant colonels  or  commanders.  Our  com- 
mittee extended  the  bonus  to  grade  0-6. 
colonels  or  Navy  captains  because  the 
Surgeons  General  of  the  three  services 
testified  that  these  colonels,  and  captains 
in  the  Navy,  are  extremely  necessary 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

In  an  efiFort  to  try  to  retain  people  in 
the  armed  services,  we  recently  created 
a  Medical  University  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  inspiration  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
HUBERT),  and  that  is  going  to  be  built 
here  In  this  city  out  at  Bethesda.  But  If 
we  are  going  to  have  a  medical  college 
of  the  armed  services  which  will  bring 
career  medical  persoimel  Into  the  serv- 
ices, we  need  to  give  liiem  the  best  kind 
of  training,  and  these  senior  officers  are 
the  ones  who  can  do  that  training  best. 

Flag  and  general  officers  will  get  no 
bonus,  but  would  continue  under  tbe 
present  continuation  pay  system.  Ihe 
Department  of  Defense  had  indicated 
that  it  Intended  to  use  the  bonus  au- 
thority only  to  prevetit  pay  inversions. 
This  can  be  done  with  continuation  pay. 

The  Senate  bill  also  was  limited  just  to 
the  Armed  Forces.  We  have  Included 
doctors  of  the  Public  Health  Service— 
and.  Incidentally,  that  means  that  we 
Include  doctors  for  the  Indian  Health 
Service 

As  the  Members  know,  the  bill  was  ez- 
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tended  to  Include  dentists,  veterinarians, 
md  optometrists.  Finally,  the  bill  does 
exclude  from  getting  this  bonus  those 
who  are  serving  an  initial,  active  duty 
obligation  and  who  are  undergoing  either 
totem  or  residency  training. 

The  committee  bill  would  be  efTective 
on  the  1st  of  April  and  result  in  an  ad- 
ditional cost  of  $59  million  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  $106  million  in  fiscal  year 
1975,  and  the  cost  Is  projected  at  about 
that  level  through  fiscal  year  1978.  Of 
this  $106  million — incidentally,  we  hear 
talk  about  all  of  these  "Christmas  tree" 
add-ons — $75  million  is  for  the  physi- 
cians, $26  million  is  for  the  dentists,  and 
we  come  down  to  only  $3  million  for 
veterinarians  and  $2  million  for  optome- 
trists. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Let  me  just  say  that  I  hope  that  this 
bill  will  be  speedily  enacted  because  it  is 
urgently  needed.  This  summer  some  3,500 
of  the  doctors  who  are  stiU  in  the  service 
under  the  draft  will  be  released.  We 
desperately  need  this  legislation  so  that 
we  can  continue  to  provide  adequate 
medical  service  for  our  yoimg  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  services. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  vrill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  referred  to  comparable 
legislation  which  was  approved  by  this 
House  in  the  92d  Congress.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  at  that  time  we  were 
warned  by  the  Surgeons  General  of  the 
pending  shortage  because  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  draft.  We  know  today  that 
their  projections  were  very  accurate  and 
that  there  is  a  developing  shortage.  It  is 
becoming  more  realistic  today,  of  course, 
as  time  has  gone  along.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  who  has  presented  this  case 
so  well  recognizes  that  we  are  up  to  the 
point  now  where  there  is  no  more  time 
for  delay,  but  Immediate  action  is  Im- 
perative.   ' 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  absolutely  correct.  What  we  are 
trying  to  prove  here  today,  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman,  Is  simply  to  reenact  the 
legislation  which  he  so  ably  got  out  of 
this  House  2  years  ago  and  without  any  of 
the  problems  that  we  seem  to  have  at- 
tached to  this  bill.  In  fact.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  other  body,  we  would  have 
that  legislation  on  the  books  today. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chalrvian,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MrrcHELt) . 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  was  suggested  during  the 
debate  on  the  rule  that  there  was  in- 
sufficient opportunity  to  study  this  Issue 
because  of  the  lack  of  hearings.  I  heart- 
ily disagree  with  that  position.  I  should 
like  to  state  that  the  Issue  of  Incmtlve 
pay  for  physicians,  optometrists,  and 
veterinarians  has  been  discussed  and  de- 
bated by  both  Houses  of  Congress  for 
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years.  Because  these  professions  have    scales  continues  to  widen  we  will  be  short- 


been  subjected  to  the  so-called  doctors' 
draft  and  have  been  drafted  as  health 
professions.  Congress  has  singled  them 
out  among  all  the  other  health  profes- 
sions for  Incentive  pay. 

And  as  early  as  June  1973  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  considered 
extended  special  pay  provisions  for  the 
four  professions  until  June  of  1975. 
Moreover  legislation  dealing  with  in- 
centive or  bonus  pay  was  proposed  by 
DOD  in  1972  and  passed  by  this  House, 
as  has  been  alluded  to  before.  Last  year's 
bill  was  HJt.  16924.  This  legislaticm 
would  have  authorized  the  DOD  to  pay 
bonuses  to  officers  in  any  of  the  hecdth 
professions  which  were  experiencing 
severe  retention  problons.  It  was  not 
acted  upon  by  the  Senate,  as  has  been 
stated,  so  DOD  resubmitted  its  proposed 
legi^tlon  In  1973  with  very  similar  pro- 
visions. When  no  action  was  taken  on 
this  pn^xKal  by  the  other  body,  DOD 
submitted  a  new  bill  limiting  special  pay 
and  bonuses  for  reenlistments  to  phy- 
sicians only.  This  was  passed  and  sent 
frcMn  the  Senate  as  S.  2770. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  The  is- 
sue has  been  discussed  and  debated  ad 
nauseam  by  past  Congresses  and  in- 
formation cm  the  manpower  problems 
in  these  professions  has  been  available 
since  that  time.  The  facts  warrant  the 
Inclusion  of  dentists  and  (H^tometrlsts 
and  veterinarians  within  S.  2770.  Each 
group  faces  long  education  and  man- 
power shortages  in  the  services  and  they 
have  suffered  low  retention  rates  and 
lack  of  continuity  in  aU  the  medical  pro- 
fessions. They  live  with  the  fuU  knowl- 
edge that  a  much  more  lucrative  pay 
scale  awaits  them  in  private  practice. 

According  to  DOD,  the  projected 
shortage  of  military  dentists  and  optom- 
etrists by  1978  will  be  18  percent;  of 
veterinarians,  20  percent.  According  to 
my  calculations  the  general  retention 
rate  for  dentists,  optometrists,  and  vet- 
erinarians throughout  all  the  branches 
average  roughly  15  perc«it.  About  85 
percent  of  them  do  not  return  once  their 
obligated  service  is  completed.  It  is  im- 
portant to  realize  that  this  IS-peroent 
retention  rate  means  that  out  of  100  in- 
coming health  professionals,  the  military 
keeps  only  15  after  2  years.  This  I  state 
1b  a  pretty  sorry  record. 

These  retention  problems  relate 
primarily  to  the  fact  that  civilian  health 
practitioners  far  outdistance  their  mili- 
tary counterparts  in  incrane.  I  have  the 
DOD  figures,  and  according  to  them 
afto:  3  years  a  civilian  optometrist  earns 
$25,000  on  the  average;  a  dentist,  $32,- 
000;  a  veterinarian,  $22,000.  After  12 
years  a  civilian  optometrist  earns  $42,- 
000;  a  dentist,  $38,000;  a  veterinarian, 
$31,000.  Present  pay  scales  for  military 
dentists,  (x>tometrlst8,  and  veterinarians 
are  light  years  away  from  these  civilian 
averages. 

We  must  make  samt  attempt,  glvoi 
the  Volimtary  Army  concept,  to  narrow 
this  gap.  We  get  vrtiat  we  pay  for.  If  the 
gap  between  the  civilian  and  military  pay 


changmg  the  members  of  our  armed 
services  and  their  families  in  health  care 
services.  These  factors — ^the  shortages, 
retention  rates,  and  pay  disparities — 
have  been  addressed  in  the  past  by  Con- 
gress. One  partial  soluticai  was  the  mili- 
tary health  scholarship  program,  which 
subsidizes  a  student's  professional  educa- 
tion on  a  yearly  basis  in  return  for  1 
obligated  year  of  service  in  the  mihtary 
for  each  yetu-  of  education  provided. 

Yet  this  scholarship  program,  which  is 
costly,  does  not  prevent  the  health  pro- 
fessional from  leaving  the  services  once 
he  has  fulfilled  his  obligation.  It  is  tacen- 
tive  for  entering  tiie  military,  but  not  for 
remaining  within  the  military.  On  the 
other  hand  S.  2770  attacks  the  problem 
of  retention. 

Por  example  123  cytometry  students 
are  enrolled  under  the  military  scholar- 
ship program.  They  incur  1  year  of  obli- 
gated service  for  each  year  of  subsidiza- 
tion. The  costs  are  considerable.  A  miU- 
tsjy  scholarship  student  would  have  his 
tuition,  instruments,  books,  and  fees  paid 
dlrecUy  by  DOD.  besides  receiving  $400 
per  month  for  9  months  and  ^proxi- 
mately $600  per  month  for  3  months  of 
active  duty.  At  one  of  the  schools  of 
optometry  the  breakdown  is  as  follows: 
tuition,  $5,200;  instruments,  $500;  books. 
$300;  fees,  $150;  which  is  approximately 
$6,150  plus  Income  of  $5,400,  for  a  total  of 
$11,150.  That  is  just  one  of  the  colleges, 
and  this  is  probably  on  the  high  side.  But 
the  total  cost  to  subsidize  this  young 
man's  education  is  $11,150  each  year. 

The  total  cost  for  all  423  students 
would  be  more  than  $1  million.  This  Is 
a  sizable  investment  and  we  will  lose 
most  all  of  them  once  their  obligated 
service  is  completed,  unless  we  do  s<Kne- 
thing  about  it.  We  should  protect  this 
investment.  We  do  not.  S.  2770  will.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  S.  2770's  provision  for 
bonus  reenlistments  up  to  $15,000  is  only 
discretionary — only  discretionary. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  will  not 
spend  any  amount  of  money  that  is  not 
needed.  From  my  investigation,  and  I 
have  talked  with  several  military  profes- 
sionals In  these  three  health  care  fields, 
I  doubt  that  the  Secretary  would  need 
to  spend  much,  if  any,  of  the  $15,000  to 
retain  these  people  after  the  2  years  of 
obligated  service  is  completed.  If  we 
merely  pass  S.  2770  and  provide  for  the 
additional  $350  a  month  after  2  years  at 
$100  a  month,  it  will  solve  most  of  our 
retention  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  in  conclusion  to 
say  briefly  that  S.  2770  makes  very  sound 
fiscal  sense.  Ilie  basic  problem,  the  re- 
tention rate  of  doctor  participants  in  the 
subsidized  programs  averages  less  than 
15  percent  and  is  as  low  as  1  percent. 

The  major  reascm  for  the  retention 
problem  is  that  the  service  professional 
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earns  far  less  than  the  Income  of  his 
civilian  counterpart  In  civilian  life. 

A  vast  majority  ctf  these  doctors  could 
be  retained  by  increasing  the  $100 
monthly  incentive  pay  to  $350  after  2 
years  of  service. 

Since  it  costs  approximately  $10,000 
to  subsidize  each  year  of  obligated  serv- 
ice, we  would  be  saving  $7,000  per  mili- 
tary professional  for  each  one  we  are  able 
to  retain. 

I  think  we  have  to  get  away  from  this 
revolving  door  policy  of  losing  most  of 
our  doctors  after  a  very  brief  obligated 
service  is  completed  by  passing  S.  2770. 
I  strongly  urge  its  favorable  conslder- 
tMoa. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  HisxsT) . 

Mr.  h£bert.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely 
zise  to  reexpreas  what  I  said  briefly  un- 
der the  rule.  We  now  have  the  opportu- 
nity t6  vote  up  or  down  on  these  changes 
that  have  been  made  to  the  bilL  As  far 
as  I  am  personally  coDcemed,  I  will  sup- 
port my  committee,  as  I  always  have 
done.  The  committee  comes  to  the  House 
with  the  support  of  the  House  Committee 
<xi  Armed  Services  by  a  good  vote,  five  to 
one.  This  is  the  (vportunity  to  off^  any 
amendment  Members  desire,  to  strike 
from  the  bill  anything  th^  care  to  strike 
or  to  add  to  the  bill  anything  th^  care 
to  add.  I  shall  accept  that  as  the  will  of 
the  House.  That  was  the  one  thing  I  was 
fighting  for.  against  the  efforts  of  the 
gentlnnan  from  Wisconsin  to  prevent 
the  vote  of  the  House. 

I  want  to  say  In  one  very  emi^iatic 
manner  that  what  we  do  today  is  not 
mandatory  or  compulsory.  This  bonus 
bi  this  legislation  is  permissive.  Not  one 
dollar  has  to  be  spent  by  the  military  for 
a  bonus  for  any  of  these  professions.  Tbe 
mllltaiy  in  its  own  Judgment  can  expend 
the  fimds. 

May  I  pause  to  pay  particular  tribute 
to  the  subcfxnmlttee  that  considered  this 
so  long,  particularly  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Httht)  and 
the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  Mr.  Foro,  the  counsel.  They  have 
done  an  outKtandlng  Job.  They  have  re- 
ceived a  vot»  of  confldraice  of  the  House 
C(«nmlttee  on  Armed  Services.  I  am  sure 
they  win  appreciate  the  support  of  the 
Members  who  I  hope  will  display  the 
same  ardor  and  enthusiasm  that  I  In- 
tend to  give  to  it. 

Mr,  8TEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wlD  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yldd  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Steiger)  . 

Mr.  8TEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  for  yielding  to  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  voted  for  the  rule.  I 
concur  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  in  that 
I  think  this  is  a  matter  that  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  House.  It  is  some- 
thing with  which  this  House  ought  to 


act  in  the  very  near  future.  The  decision 
ought  to  be  made  on  the  substance, 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  was  cor- 
rect in  the  decision  to  add  to  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  or  whether  or  not  there  are  in 
fact  some  medical  professionals  who 
were  left  out  of  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

I,  for  one,  intend  to  vote  for  an 
amendment,  if  it  is  offered,  to  strike 
from  the  bill  those  portions  other  than 
medical  doctors  that  were  added  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  do  believe 
that  this  subject  is  one  that  could  be 
more  carefully  considered  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  by  the  House 
at  some  future  time. 

If  that  fails,  however,  Mr.  Chairman, 
then  I  have  an  amendment  pending  at 
the  desk  which  I  intend  to  offer,  which 
would  add  to  the  medical  professionEils 
that  would  be  eligible  for  this  bonus. 
That  is,  podiatrists  and  Ph.  D.  psy- 
chologists. I  have  noted  with  great  in- 
terest the  approach  that  has  been 
taken  by  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
in  pointing  to  the  action  taken  in  the 
92d  Congress  when  this  House  passed 
H.R.  16924.  I  was  one  of  those  who  very 
strongly  supported  Uie  passage  of  the 
bill.  I  thought  it  was  necessary,  and  I 
was  disappointed  that  the  other  body 
did  not  take  action. 

However,  the  Members  will  note  if  they 
look  at  the  debate  on  that  bill  and  the 
committee  report,  among  those  listed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  criti- 
cal categories  for  bonuses  were  in  fact 
doctors  of  medicine,  dentista,  podiatrists, 
optometrists,  veterinarians,  and  psy- 
chology Ph.  D.'s.  Thus,  I  am  somewhat 
uncertain  as  to  the  reason  why  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  decided  to 
add  optometry  and  veterinary  medicine 
and  did  not  decide  to  add  podiatry  and 
psychology. 

I  think  the  logic  that  was  present 
in  the  92d  Congress,  in  the  bill  that  was 
passed,  is  every  bit  as  present  in  this 
bill.  Thus,  the  deficiency  in  the  bill,  if 
we  do  not  strike  out  those  that  were 
added  by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, is  that  it  did  not  Include  those  criti- 
cally needed  professions  for  which  there 
is  a  case;  and  those  two  professions  in- 
clude podiatry  and  pyschology  Ph.  D.'s. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  STEIGER  ol  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  posi- 
tion, where  he  indicates  that  he  wants 
to  add  on  podiatrists  and  medical  psy- 
chologists. I  think  hlB  prior  position  is 
not  consistent  with  hfc  vote  2  years  ago. 

We  considered  adding  on  these  two  ad- 
diticmal  professions,  but  we  thought  that 
we  could  do  that  by  proper  amendment 
on  the  floor.  What  we  wanted  to  do  was 
show  that  this  matter  had  been  con- 
sidered by  this  House  as  a  body,  some  of 
the  health  professions  of  2  years  ago.  We 
consistently  tried  not  to  fractionalize  the 
health  professions. 


Doctors,  of  course,  are  the  most  im- 
portant. There  should  be  some  13,000  or 
14,000  at  least,  but  there  are  not.  Then, 
dentists  are  next  most  important  in 
volume  of  nmnbers.  We  do  have  less  than 
a  thousand  optometrists;  we  have  three 
or  four  hundred  veterinarians,  and  of 
course  veterinarians,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  do  not  necessarily  treat  dogs  and 
cats  but  are  the  food  nutrition  experts 
in  most  of  our  hospitals  and  in  other 
areas  of  food  and  feeding  in  military 
service. 

Of  course,  podiatry  is  important  be- 
cause we  stm  have  an  infantry  that  de- 
pends on  its  feet,  and  we  need  foot  spe- 
cialists to  make  that  Infantry  work.  So 
this  is  a  matter  that  has  been  thoroughly 
studied.  The  doctors  will  cost  $75  million 
on  an  annual  basis  beginning  next  year 
The  dentists  will  cost  about  $25  million 
and  all  of  the  other  professions,  including 
the  podiatrists  and  clinical  psychol- 
ogists—if the  gentleman's  amendment 
carries — all  others  combined  will  be 
about  $6  million,  or  about  6  percent  of 
this  bill.  The  gentleman  is  adding,  by  the 
amendment  he  intends  to  offer,  about  1 
percent  to  the  total  cost  of  the  bill. 

Certainly,  I  think  it  is  warranted,  and 
I  commend  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
up  that  point. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
that  statement  and  for  his  contribution 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chahman,  wlli 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to  conmient  on  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  in  this  respect:  In 
the  1972  legislation,  is  the  gentleman, 
I  think  is  aware,  we  .did  not  spell  out 
any  particular  health  professions. 

We  simply  said,  "the  health  profes- 
sions." So  that  techi^cally  the  gentle- 
man is  correct.  Undef  that  legislation, 
conceivably  a  bonus  could  be  paid  to 
podiatrists  or  to  clinical  psychologists. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  just  comment  on  that 
point. 

I  conciu-  fully  that  it  did  not  spell  out. 
in  the  way  this  bill  does  in  specifics, 
the  health  professions.  However,  the 
committee  report  that  siccompanied  that 
bill,  and  with  the  understanding  that 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  had 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  in  terms 
of  what  w£is  listed  in  the  critical  cate- 
gory, listed  medical  doctors,  dentists, 
podiatrists,  c^tometrists.  doctors  of  vet- 
erinary medicine  and  clinical  psycholo- 
gists. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  legislation  dealt  with  projected 
shortages.  So  it  turns  out  that  we  have 
no  shortage  whatsoever,  in  podiatrists, 
and  none  is  projected  through  this  year, 
or  until  1978.  The  projected  shortage 
for  psychologists  is  only  3  percent,  as 
projected  through  flsoal  year  1977. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  recognize  the  point  the  gen- 
tleman is  mttking. 
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To  answer  the  argument  concerning 
shortages,  I  will  only  say  to  the  gentle- 
man respectfully  that  there  is  a  far 
greater  argument  which  is  equity.  If  we 
do  it  for  these,  then,  by  golly,  it  seems 
to  me  the  only  reasonable,  fair,  and  equi- 
table position  would  be  to  take  in  all  in 
the  health  care  field,  rather  than  to  deal 
with  only  some  of  the  critical  categories. 
In  addition,  this  authority  is  permissible 
and  if  there  is  no  shortage  then  no  bonus 
needs  to  be  paid. 

If  we  look,  for  example,  at  the  pro- 
jected earnings  capability  of  a  podiatrist 
in  the  civilian  economy  versus  the  mili- 
tary,^ find  that  they  get  in  their  first 
3  yqjcra  Of  service  something  like  $13,588 
with  housing  and  other  benefits,  as  con- 
trasted with  an  income  of  $21,550  in  the 
civilian  economy. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  that  I  think  there  is  every 
reason  to  modify  the  bill  if  the  amend- 
ment to  strike  does  not  succeed.  It  does, 
as  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
pointed  out,  provide  about  $1  million  in 
additional  costs  when  we  include  clinical 
psychologists  and  podiatrists.  It  does  take 
care  of  what  I  consider  to  be  reasonably 
needed  services  for  militsuy  men  and  for 
women  in  the  military  on  a  permissible 
basis. 

We  now  have  41  podiatrists  in  the 
Army,  13  in  the  Navy,  10  in  the  Air  Force, 
and  we  have  50  new  conunissioned  podia- 
trist billets  in  the  Armed  Services.  There 
are  235  clinical  psychologists  in  the  mili- 
tary at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  for  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  tram.  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Nichols)  . 

Mr.  NICHOI^.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  veterinarians 
were  included  by  the  full  committee  in 
the  markup  session  of  S.  2770,  I  would 
like  to  very  briefly  comment  on  the  pres- 
ent strength  of  veterinarians  in  all 
branches  of  the  military  service  and 
anticipated  shortfalls  which  are  pre- 
dicted by  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
the  immediate  years  ahead. 

But  first  let  me  remind  this  body  that 
doctors  of  veterinary  medicine,  like  med- 
ical doctors  and  like  dentists  must  also 
undergo  a  rather  lengthy  period  of 
schooling  before  they  are  licensed  to 
practice  veterinary  medicine.  The  aver- 
age veterinarian  graduating  today  spends 
almost  8  years  in  college.  This  is  equal 
to  dental  education  requirements  and  ap- 
proaches that  of  medical  doctors. 

It  Is  a  demanding  profession  and  re- 
quires extensive  background  in  chem- 
istry, anatomy,  pathology,  bacteriology, 
psychology,  and  surgery.  I  should  add 
that  there  are  only  19  schools  of  veter- 
inary medicine  throughout  the  country, 
and  consequently  students  who  aspire  to 
become  doctors  of  veterinary  medicine 
are  selected  imder  a  quota  system  from 
their  respective  States,  smd  like  dentists 
and  medical  doctors,  only  the  very  high- 


est qualified  students  are  accepted  into 
our  accredited  veterinary  schools. 

Their  duties  in  the  military  service  are 
varied  and  quite  extensive.  They  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  food 
service;  sanitary  conditions  of  ea«h  and 
every  military  installation  throughout 
the  country;  they  do  considerable  med- 
ical research  toward  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  in  both  humans  and 
animals;  and  of  course  to  these  duties 
they  care  for  both  large  and  small  ani- 
mals on  post. 

Like  medical  doctors  there  is  an  over- 
all scarcity  of  doctors  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine in  America,  and  the  average 
veterinarian  is  doing  quite  well  in  his 
civilian  practice.  Last  year's  average  in- 
come of  America's  veterinarians,  6  years 
out  of  college,  was  $30,000,  and  so  Mr. 
ChairmsLn,  veterinarians  can  and  do  earn 
a  substantial  income  in  civilian  practice, 
and  unless  there  are  professional  incen- 
tives provided  they  are  simply  not  going 
to  be  attracted  to  the  military,  and  hence 
I  believe  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
incentives  provided  for  doctors  of  veter- 
inary medicine. 

Now,  as  to  the  anticipated  shortfalls.  I 
am  advised  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  they  are  presently  authorized 
as  of  June  30  this  year  855  veterinary 
officers  and  that  we  EM;tually  have  on 
board  in  all  branches  of  the  military  806 
veterinarisuis,  a  shortfall  of  some  6  per- 
cent. I  am  further  Eulvlsed  that  out  of 
an  anticipated  need  of  800  veterinarians 
for  1975  through  1978,  that  we  may 
anticipate  actxial  veterinarians  in  uni- 
form to  approach  750  during  1975,  re- 
ducing to  720  in  fiscal  1976,  and  further 
reducing  down  to  a  low  of  620  by  1978. 
This  low  figure  would,  of  course,  repre- 
sent a  shortage  in  excess  of  20  percent 
of  the  needed  veterinary  officers. 

Unless  Incentives  such  sis  are  contained 
in  this  bill  are  available  to  attract  and 
retain  veterinary  officers  in  the  uni- 
formed services  we  are  simply  going  to 
come  up  short  in  this  important  field 
and  for  this  reason  I  strongly  support 
and  lurge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
of  Senate  Bill  2770. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
3rleld  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett) 
who  is  the  original  author  of  this  special 
pay  legislation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  support  this  legislation. 

In  response  to  remarks  made  earlier 
as  to  why  we  do  not  include  other  people 
because  it  would  be  only  fsdr  and  equit- 
able to  do  so,  let  me  say  that  the  criterion 
here  is  to  try  to  approach  problems  where 
we  have  a  shortage  of  particular  types  of 
educated  people  who  can  get  a  lot  more 
money  on  the  outside  and  who  we  hope 
win  be  attracted  by  this  legislation  to 
stay  In  the  service. 

We  would  not  be  Justified  in  using  a 
different  criterion.  If  we  did,  we  would 
have  to  consider  historians,  artists,  law- 
yers, and  a  host  of  other  people  who  have 
advanced  degrees,  in  many  cases  at  least 
as  advanced  as  a  physician,  and  we  woxild 
have  to  pay  them  on  that  basis  whether 
in  short  supply  in  the  services  or  not. 


On  the  contrary,  this  is  a  bill  which  is 
designed  to  try  to  bring  into  the  services 
the  needed  professional  aid  required  and 
to  do  equity  among  those  brought  in  by 
paying  them  an  equitable  sum  of  money. 
If  we  start  equating  only  the  educational 
aspects  of  people  outside  and  paying  them 
on  that  basis,  we  would  not  be  doing  what 
the  main  thrust  of  this  bill  is  designed  to 
do,  that  is  to  attract  professional  people 
who  are  needed  and  in  short  supply  in 
the  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  a  work- 
able and  sound  bill  that  can  go  to  the 
Senate  and  be  enacted  into  law,  and  I 
hope  we  wUl  do  just  that. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  being  melodra- 
matic to  say  that  our  military  health 
system  dramatically  needs  legislative 
input  to  meet  an  emergency  in  fact. 

Soon,  very  soon,  we  are  not  going  to 
have  enough  physicians  to  conduct  this 
health  system  unless  we  ensKit  this  leg- 
islation. This  House  passed  a  bill  similar 
to  what  we  have  before  us  in  the  second 
session  of  the  92d  Congress — only  to  see 
it  not  be  acted  on  in  the  Senate.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  inactton,  the  Defense  De- 
partment now  has  requested  expeditious 
relief  from  the  Congress.  The  Senate  has 
acted  and  now  it  is  up  to  us. 

In  1972,  when  this  legislation  was  origi- 
nally considered,  It  was  apparent  a  se- 
vere shortage  of  military  physicians 
would  occur  as  the  fruits  of  the  Berry 
Plan,  or  doctor's  draft,  dried  up.  That 
situation  has  now  arrived.  In  a  total 
existent  force  of  approximately  11,500 
physicians,  this  simuner  will  see  the  de- 
parture of  3,500  physicians,  with  an  equal 
niunber  scheduled  to  depart  during  the 
summer  of  1975..  If  you  subtract  these 
7,000  from  the  present  total,  even  with 
certain  accessions,  the  number  left  is 
alarmingly  Insufficient.  And  if  it  is  alarm- 
ing to  you  and  me,  you  can  Imagine  how 
Infinitely  more  alarming  it  is  to  our  mili- 
tary men  and  their  families  who  depend 
on  these  physicians  for  necessary  medical 
care. 

The  Senate  bill  set  the  maximum 
amount  of  this  permissive  bonus  author- 
ity at  $10,000.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  requested  authority  to  go  up  to 
$15,000  where  necessary.  The  $15,000  fig- 
ure is  appropriate.  The  $15,000  reported 
by  our  committee  is  not  based  on  guess- 
work, rather  our  hearings  indicated  that 
when  asked  In  a  siu*vey  as  to  the  effect  of 
different  amounts  of  bonus  money  on 
their  decision  to  extend  their  military 
duty,  a  significant  niunber  of  these  phy- 
sicians reacted  favorably  to  this  amount 
and  not  so  to  lesser  amounts. 

A  $15,000  bonus  is  a  lot  of  money,  but 
it  still  does  not  place  these  physicians  in 
complete  parity  with  their  civilian  coun- 
terparts and  intentionally  so.  While  we 
do  not  expect  to  match  the  salary  struc- 
ture for  civilian  physicians,  we  must  at 
least  be  In  the  same  ball  park  In  order  to 
allow  the  military  health  system  to  re- 
main viable. 

If  we  do  not  act  now,  we  will  certainly 
be  faced  with  a  future  situation  that  may 
not  be  resolvable  in  any  manner.  For  the 
health  of  the  military  health  system,  I 
urge  support  of  this  legislation. 
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Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Cteorgla  (Mr.  Bbimxuct). 

Mr.  BRZNKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

There  is  a  case  to  be  made  and  there 
Is  much  to  be  said  for  paying  a  man 
or  a  woman  exactly  what  he  or  she  Is 
worth,  taking  into  account  his  or  her 
ability  and  training.  To  pay  less  than 
that  is  robbing  him  of  something  to 
which  he  is  entitled.  An  abundant  supply 
of  personnel  does  not  detract  one  iota 
from  that  principle,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  American  people  or  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  would  want  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  anycme  by  paying  less  than 
what  he  or  she  is  worth. 

In  the  past  years  in  my  service  In  Con- 
gress I  think  I  have  been  very  close  to 
the  medical  profession  and  I  think  I 
know  something  about  them,  their  train- 
ing and  the  skills  required  of  them.  I 
certainly  want  them  to  have  a  full  seat 
at  the  table  and  to  be  a  meaningful  and 
continuing  part  of  the  military  services. 
This  pay  incentive  bill  is  also  an  in- 
vestment in  the  future  of  our  military 
services  and  will  attract  the  best  in  the 
professions  and  It  will  retain  them  with- 
out retraining  costs. 

I  think  we  need  to  attract  professionals 
to  the  armed  services,  especially  among 
the  medical  professions,  the  clinical  psy- 
chologists, the  veterinarians,  podiatrists, 
dentists,  optometrists,  all  of  them. 

Much  has  been  said  about  an  all-volun- 
teer army  and  the  fact  that  we  might 
have  difBculty  in  achieving  it.  Now  I 
think  the  two  most  Important  Ingredients 
toward  the  success  of  an  all-volunteer 
army  are.  first,  good  housing,  and  that 
means  providing  enlisted  men  with  good 
barracks,  for  those  who  are  single,  and 
good  family  housing  for  the  married  men 
and  women ;  and  then  I  thhik  the  second 
most  important  thing  Is  to  provide  good 
health  services.  And  that  goes  to  the 
quality  of  the  physicians  available.  I 
think  we  want  to  be  very  adequate  with 
them  so  as  to  attract  able  and  dedicated 
personnel  in  the  first  place,  and  so  as  to 
retain  them  In  the  second  place. 

This  goes  to  eye  care,  it  goes  to  teeth 
care,  and  right  on  down  the  line.  What  is 
there  more  precious  than  good  vision? 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  whole- 
hearted support  of  this  legislation.  I  do 
not  believe  we  should  ever  be  pennywlse 
and  pound  foolish.  I  think  we  need  gen- 
erosity when  it  comes  to  dealing  with 
people,  and  attracting  the  top  talent 
shoidd  be  the  order  of  the  day.  I  think 
the  military  service  is  that  important. 
I  think  the  men  and  women  who  serve 
our  country  deserve  the  best — and  the 
"best"  themselves  deserve  fair,  competi- 
tive remuneration. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  mar- 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consmne. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  statements 
have  been  made  about  the  lack  of  testi- 
mony on  certain  specialties  in  the  bill 
and  because  amendments  will  be  offered 
to  delete  some  health  professions  from 
the  bill,  a  few  remarks  about  the  com- 


mittee procediu^  on  the  bill  appear  In 
order. 

The  Department  of  Defense  stated  an 
lucent  requirement  for  the  authority  in 
the  bill  for  dealing  with  the  retention  of 
physicians.  Because  of  the  desire  for 
prompt  action  and  the  pressure  of  other 
work,  the  subcommittee  which  considered 
the  bill  limited  itself  to  departmental 
witnesses.  The  subcomxnlttee  indicated  it 
will  take  up  special  pay  for  other  health 
professionals  later  in  the  session. 

The  Department  of  Defense  indicated 
that  it  continued  to  support  a  general 
special-pay  bill  it  has  proposed  earlier  in 
the  Congress  which  dealt  with  the  other 
health  professionals,  but  also  said  it  did 
not  object  to  the  inclusion  of  these  other 
principal  health  professions  as  long  as  it 
did  not  delay  the  bill. 

Oiu:  committee  and  the  House  approved 
legislation  in  the  92d  Ccmgress  which 
would  extend  bonus  authority  to  these 
other  health  professionals.  Defense  De- 
partment statistics  indicate  that  short- 
ages of  varying  amounts  will  begin  to 
appear  in  the  professions  of  dentistry, 
veterinary  medicine  and  optometry  next 
year.  Therefore,  the  full  committee,  in  its 
consideration  of  S.  2770,  elected  to  in- 
clude dentists,  veterinarians,  and  optom- 
etrists at  this  time  so  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  would  not  have  to  seek 
additional  authority  later  in  the  year. 
Since  the  Stratton  subcommittee  had  in- 
dicated its  intention  to  take  up  these 
specialties  in  a  few  months  in  the  special 
pay  act.  It  seemed  reasonable  to  include 
them  m  the  bill  now. 

The  vote  In  the  conmiittee  to  include 
optometrists  and  dentists  was  21  to  12. 
It  came  after  almost  2  hours  of  discus- 
sion. The  vote  was  on  an  amendment  to 
an  amendment  to  include  dentists. 

The  original  amendmmt — to  include 
dentists — as  amended — to  Include  opto- 
metrists and  veterinarians — was  then  ap- 
proved 32  to  6. 

The  committee  acted  in  a  free  and 
open  meeting,  consistent  with  the  rules 
of  the  House.  It  is  now  up  to  the  House 
to  sk;t.  I  hope  the  House  will  support  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  has  been  said 
about  S.  2770  today,  and  as  to  why  we 
need  it,  and  why  we  should  or  should 
not  have  it,  so  I  would  Just  like  to  take 
this  time  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  the  real  reasons  why  we  need 
It.  I  wish  that  everybody  in  this  House 
could  visit  the  Naval  Training  Station  at 
Orlando,  Fla.,  and  see  the  special  medical 
attention  and  examination  that  Is  given 
to  our  inctaning  naval  recruits,  and  that 
they  could  also  visit  the  great  dental  sec- 
tion that  is  located  down  there,  and  so 
that  they  could  see  the  fine  work  that 
they  do  on  the  teeth  of  the  young  men 
and  women  coming  in  there — and  I  am 
sure  the  Members  now  know  that  the  Or- 
lando Training  Base  is  coeducational. 

Also  I  wish  that  the  Members  could  be 
there  to  see  the  work  that  optometrists 
do  in  finding  the  young  men  and  women 
who  have  gone  into  service  who  have  de- 
ficient eyesight,  and  most  of  them  never 
knew  this  until  they  came  there.  If  the 


Members  could  be  there  to  see  these 
things,  then  I  am  sure  that  they  would 
know  the  reason  why  we  seek  to  pass  8 
2770  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  HtBKRT)  for  whom  I  have  the  great- 
est respect,  has  put  this  bill  into  proper 
perspective  when  he  said  earUer  that 
either  you  want  a  bill  or  you  do  not  want 
a  bill,  and  that  is  where  we  stand  today. 

I  think  that  much  credit  should  go  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York,  our  colleague,  Mr.  Stratton,  for 
the  work  that  the  gentleman  has  put  In 
on  this  bill,  and  for  the  very  succtact 
argiunents  the  gentleman  put  up  today, 
and  for  the  clarifying  statements  the 
gentleman  made  on  this  bill  I  think 
should  leave  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind 
as  to  what  they  should  do. 

I  think,  too,  that  perhaps  the  Mem- 
bers should  know  about  another  area  on 
the  eastern  seaboard  where  we  have  a 
very  concrete  example  on  why  this  bill 
should  be  passed.  There  we  have  Port 
Ettx,  N.J.,  with  a  large  army  hospital. 
That  army  hospital  treats  many  of  the 
outpatients  In  that  area,  many  of  the 
men  and  women  who  are  veterans  go 
there  for  treatment.  We  have  living  in 
that  general  area  aroimd  roughly  60,000 
retired  service  people.  I  get  mall  from 
women  whose  husbands  have  been  to  the 
service,  and  who  have  given  birth  to 
theh:  children  at  that  hospital  when  their 
husbands  were  to  service,  asking  me  to 
see  if  I  can  get  them  bade  toto  the  hos- 
pital agato  for  the  birth  of  another  child 
because  their  husbands  are  now  no 
longer  to  the  service,  and.  of  course,  as 
the  Members  know,  that  is  not  penids- 
sible. 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lio- 

GETT). 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  srleldlng  to  me  on 
that  potot,  because  I  think  that  most  of 
us  have  all  had  that  same  experience. 
We  have  all  got  military  installations 
and  hospitals  to  our  districts,  and  we  are 
all  plagued  with  mall  from  retired  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  because  they 
cannot  be  served  on  those  bases.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  made 
the  potot  that  the  Champus  type  pro- 
gram of  treattog  these  people  on  the  out- 
side has  cost  the  coimtry  in  excess  of  half 
a  billion  dollars,  and  they  have  said.  "Let 
us  use  the  miUtary  hospttals."  But  how 
can  we  use  the  military  hoBpltals,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman,  unless  we  can  get  the 
proper  professionals  to  put  Inside? 

Mr.  HUNT.  That  Is  exactly  why  we 
need  this  bill  today.  I  thai&  my  colleague 
from  California  for  his  contribution. 

Let  me  come  down  a  little  bit  further. 
Let  me  explain  to  the  Members  why  we 
need  this.  Many  of  us  wjho  are  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  have  like- 
wise served  our  time  to  the  services,  not 
as  a  penal  institution  but  as  a  duty  to 
our  country.  I  can  recall  my  time  to  a 
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combat  area  when  I  was  hit,  and  my 
regimental  surgeon  who  came  to  treat 
the  gunshot  wounds  appeared  to  be  a 
bit  naive.  I  asked  him  what  he  was  to 
private  life.  He  said  he  was  a  gynecologist 
and  obstetrician.  That  was  before  we 
had  the  co-educational  processes  to  the 
armed  services  or  women's  lib.  I  want  to 
tell  to  all  stocerity  all  of  the  gals  who 
are  in  this  great  body  that  they  liad  bet- 
ter support  this  bill,  because  we  are  com- 
ing more  and  more  to  the  fact  that  we 
need  obstetricians  and  gynecologists  to 
the  armed  services.  We  did  not  need 
tiiem  back  to  the  days  when  I  was  to 
service,  because  we  were  treated  for 
gunshot  wounds.  I  do  not  think  the 
classification  can  be  othenrise  extended 
except  by  a  wide  range  of  imagination, 
but  we  do  need  these  people.  We  need 
this  bin  primarily  because  it  is  gotog  to 
be  a  stopgap  measure  between  now  and 
1978. 

This  is  not  a  bill  that  says,  "Now  we 
shall  pay  this  money."  This  Is  a  bill  that 
is  permissive,  and  it  says,  "If  the  money 
Is  needed,  if  the  tocentive  Is  needed, 
then  the  Department  of  Defense  has  the 
leeway  to  extend  to  them  the  added  emol- 
uments of  money  Insofar  as  the  bonus 
Is  concerned"  but  imtil  that  time  comes, 
we  must  be  ready  to  do  exactly  what  we 
have  promised  the  men  to  service  that 
we  would  do,  that  is,  to  take  care  of  them 
physically,  to  take  care  of  their  dental 
work,  to  make  sure  they  can  see,  and  all 
of  the  other  related  health  requirements 
that  go  with  it.  This  is  what  we  are  sup- 
posed to  do,  and  this  is  what  this  bill 
will  do.  It  will  guarantee  that  between 
now  and  1978  when  the  armed  services 
graduates  from  the  medical  schools  will 
come  onstream,  hopefully  we  will  have  a 
new  crop  of  professionals  and  have  this 
money  that  we  can  use  in  case  we  need 
it. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yieldtog. 

Did  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
quest the  bill  to  this  form,  or  was  it  lim- 
ited to  the  phjrsicians  and  the  dentists? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  so  I  may  assist  to 
an  answer? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  The  Department  of 
Defense  under  date  of  April  2, 1973,  asked 
for  legislation  for  bonuses  for  all  of 
the  health  professions  up  to  $15,000,  and 
this  bill  gives  bonuses  for  most  profes- 
sions up  to  $15,000.  They  asked  for  spe- 
cial pay  legislation  which  we  enacted 
partially  last  year,  and  they  did  not  ask 
for  the  special  pay  in  precisely  the  form 
of  this  bill,  but,  as  I  understand  the  ob- 
jections to  this  legislation,  it  is  not  nec- 
essarily to  give  special  pay,  but  the  spe- 
cial bonus  provisions. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Is  on  rec- 
ord requesting  that  assistance. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Will  the  genUeman 
further  yield? 


Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  yielding. 

I  understand  what  the  gentleman  Is 
saying  is  that  insofar  as  special  pay,  this 
bill  was  not  requested,  but  as  to  the  clas- 
sification that  the  medical  people  re- 
quested, their  request  was  limited  to 
physicians;  was  it  not? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  The  request  for  bo- 
nuses at  this  time  was  limited  to  phy- 
sicians, mainly  to  drag  it  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  get  oiu*  bill  that  we  had  passed 
2  years  ago  rejuvenated. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Let  me  answer  the  gentle- 
man further  on  that.  The  bill,  for  the 
edification  of  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  came  up  to  1972  and 
encompassed  at  that  time  all  of  the  med- 
ical services,  all  of  the  professional  serv- 
ices, so  that  at  that  time  it  tocluded  to 
the  bill,  as  the  gentleman  recalls — I  am 
sure  he  supported  it  with  us — all  of  the 
categories  that  we  have  encompassed 
in  this  bill  today. 

So  what  we  have  today  is  essentially 
about  the  same  bUl  that  we  had  then, 
except  that  we  had  spelled  out  to  cate- 
gory those  portions  of  the  professions 
which  are  allied  together  to  the  health 
services.  It  is  the  same  thtog;  it  simply 
is  spelled  out  to  category. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  What  was  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  subcommittee  to  the 
full  committee  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  HUNT.  On  the  recommendation 
of  the  subconunittee,  the  subcommittee 
voted  it  out  and  the  full  conmiittee  voted 
it  out  by  an  overwhelming  majority  to 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  imderstand  that  but 
did  the  subcommittee  recommend  these 
other  provisions? 

Mr.  HUNT.  No,  it  did  not. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  It  added  on  these 
other  provisions  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HUNT.  No,  it  did  not.  As  I  recall, 
it  was  the  physicians. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  I  will  respond. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
subcommittee  limited  the  bill  exclusively 
to  physicians.  We  had  a  3-to-2  vote  to  the 
subcommittee  and  it  was  the  full  com- 
mittee that  added  dentists,  optometrists, 
and  veterinarians.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  think  the 
potot  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Lbggett)  is  making  Is  correct.  The 
DOD  wanted  this  legislation  on  a  stand- 
by basis  for  aU  health  professions  to 
1972.  They  came  back  to  1973  and  said 
that  stoce  we  had  not  enacted  that  spe- 
cial pay  bill,  they  still  wanted  it  and 
they  wanted  bonuses  up  to  $15,000  for 
an  these  professionals. 

Finally  to  1974,  or  at  the  end  of  1973. 


as  the  situation  became  more  urgoit, 
they  were  willing  to  place  th^  top  pri- 
ority on  physicians  simply  as  a  matter 
of  urgency  but  they  still  wanted  the 
standby  legislation  for  the  others. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

To  go  a  little  bit  further,  today  some 
mention  was  made  on  the  floor  about  a 
letter  which  had  been  received  from  Dr. 
James  R.  Cowan,  who  is  now  part  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. This  letter  was  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  we  had  not  seen  it  prior 
to  that  time.  I  happen  to  know  Dr.  Co- 
wan and  I  would  Uke  to  read  a  portion 
of  the  letter  for  clarification  and  I  can 
state  now  what  Dr.  Cowan  meant  when 
he  stated  this  to  the  letter: 

The  most  Immediate  and  critical  problem 
ta  the  health  profession  involves  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  of&cers. 

That  we  agree  with  and  we  have  said 
that  consistently.  Later  on  he  said: 

Other  categories  in  the  health  field  should 
be  kept  under  close  and  continuing  review. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  totended  to 
do  by  this  bill.  Tills  bill  does  not  say  we 
totend  to  f>ay  them  now.  It  Is  p>ermlssive 
and  says  we  can  use  it.  That  Is  exactly 
what  Dr.  Cowan  meant.  I  would  Uke  to 
have  talked  with  Dr.  Cowan  and  warned 
him  before  this  letter  was  sent  as  to  how 
it  would  be  toterpreted.  This  seems  to  be 
at  the  crux  of  the  problem  to  the  House 
these  days,  that  is  to  go  back  and  give 
broad  toterpretations. 

Let  me  say  finally  that  I  would  like 
to  ask  how  many  Members  of  the  House 
today  are  willtog  to  gamble  on  having  no 
physicians  and  no  dentists  and  no  op- 
tometrists available  to  treat  the  men 
who  are  to  the  armed  services  to  case 
they  require  those  services.  I  have  Just 
enumerated  those  services.  How  many  of 
the  Members  are  willing  to  answer  the 
mail  from  the  mothers  or  will  have  the 
courage  to  stand  up  and  face  the  mother 
who  complains  because  her  son  or  daugh- 
ter had  an  accident  because  he  could  not 
see  and  did  not  realize  what  was  going 
on,  that  an  optometrist  was  not  avail- 
able to  take  care  of  him  and  had  been 
denied  him  because  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  not  pass  this  bill.  How 
many  Members  are  ready  if  the  doctor  Is 
needed  and  we  do  not  have  him  and  have 
a  short-fall  to  1976  and  1977  before  these 
become  available  to  1978,  to  hear  the 
mother  say:  "My  son  passed  away  be- 
cause you  denied  him  medical  service  he 
was  entitled  to"?  How  many  Members 
can  stand  up  to  that?  Not  one.  They  will 
all  backwater  and  crawfish  because  they 
all  know  as  I  do  that  we  should  try  to 
provide  the  services  to  the  health  fields 
for  those  men  and  wc«nen  who  are  to  the 
armed  services,  and  provide  them  until 
1978,  with  these  stopgaps,  until  our  own 
Armed  Services  Medical  College  catches 
up  on  the  short-fall. 

We  have  no  draft  to  the  medical  health 
professions.  It  has  ceased.  Perhaps  Mem- 
bers would  like  to  reinstate  that  draft 
Just  for  doctors  and  for  health  offloers. 
and  if  the  Members  do,  I  challenge  any- 
one to  totroduce  that  biU  saying  that  we 
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should  have  a  draft  for  doctors  and  den- 
tists and  optometrists  and  veterinarians. 
Members  do  not  have  the  courage  to  do 
that.  All  some  can  do  Is  to  come  to  the 
floor  and  ^ru\  fault  with  a  good  bill.  The 
Members  have  been  told  that  either  we 
bring  this  bill  up  and  pass  it  today  or 
we  will  not  have  this  bilL  We  will  not 
have  a  bilL  That  Is  how  simple  It  Is. 

Mr.  CELAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHAFPELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  take  this  position.  I 
believe  the  people  of  this  coimtry  are 
interested  in  having  us  have  a  look  at 
this  and  other  bills  on  the  basis  of  need. 
I  completely  concur  that  there  Is  a  need 
for  physicians  and  dentists. 

There  is  the  necessity  for  providing 
incentive,  but  I  think  from  all  the  rec- 
ommendations which  I  have  been  able 
to  8iscertain  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, their  concern  is  about  physicians 
and  dentists  at  this  time.  It  Is  not  about 
the  others. 

I.  for  one,  am  willing  to  stand  up  and 
say  "yes,"  we  are  going  to  provide  every- 
thing we  can  to  get  doctors  and  keep 
doctors  in  the  service  and  dentists  in  the 
service  or  anybody  else  we  need*,  but  I 
am  willing  as  we  consider  this  legislation 
to  go  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  need 
and  solve  that  need  as  we  go  along,  rather 
than  antlclpting  a  need  in  the  future 
that  we  might  not  get  into  at  this  time. 

So  I  am  willing  to  give  that  kind  of 
answer  and  accept  it  and  I  believe  the 
gentleman  is.  too. 

Mr.  HUNT.  By  the  same  token,  is  the 
gentleman  willing  to  say  to  them  when 
their  sons  are  denied  the  opportunity  to 
have  glasses  prepared  for  them  and  there 
is  no  one  to  do  that,  is  he  prepared  to 
say  it  should  not  be  done? 

Mr.  CHAPPKTJi.  Not.  not  at  all. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill,  as  reported  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  constitutes  a  continuation  of 
a  policy  agreed  on  by  the  House  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  several  years 
ago.  The  92d  Congress  passed  and  sent 
to  the  Senate  a  bUl  which  would  have 
granted  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the 
authority  to  pay  bonuses  of  up  to  $12,000 
to  military  health  professionls  if  they 
agreed  to  serve  a  specified  number  of 
years  on  active  du^.  Although  this  bill 
was  never  acted  on  in  the  Senate,  the 
House  clearly  put  Itself  on  the  record  by 
a  337  to  35  vote  as  favoring  this  approach 
to  solving  the  problem  of  retaining  mili- 
tary health  professionals. 

In  requesting  this  legislation,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  stated  that — 

TrtuUtlonally,  the  most  difficult  officer 
group  to  retain  on  active  duty  beyond  their 
flnt  obligated  tour  la  that  at  health  care 
pKtfeMlcHialfl.  A  major  cause  of  the  difficulty 
la  the  dlaerepancy  between  the  Income  of  the 
military  health  professional  and  bis  civilian 
counterpart.  As  the  1971  Quadrennial  Re- 


view  at  Military   Compenaatlon    Indicated, 
this  gap  Is  likely  to  continue  Into  the  future. 

This  single  paragraph  sums  up  both 
the  problem  and  its  cause.  It  is  signi- 
ficant that  while  Defense  could  have 
limited  these  remarks  to  physicians,  they 
did  not;  the  phrase  "health  profes- 
sionals" was  used  because  the  problem 
Is  not  confined  to  physicians.  Obviously, 
then,  the  solution  must  also  apply  to  the 
health  professions,  not  just  to 
physicians. 

Exactly  which  health  professions  are 
in  the  greatest  shortage  was  addressed  in 
the  hearings  held  on  the  Defense  propos- 
al in  September  of  1972^  Dr.  Vernon  Mc- 
Kenzie,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Health  and  Environment,  told 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee : 

I  have  used  the  situation  of  physlclanf  as 
an  example  because  the  physician  Is  the  cen- 
tral figure  In  the  health  team,  but  our  situ- 
ation with  regard  to  other  health  professions 
Is  Just  as  critical.  In  fact,  to  the  case  of  den- 
tists the  shortages  would  occur  next  year 
rather  than  In  fiscal  year  1976  because  we  do 
not  have  a  supply  of  Reserve  dental  officers 
In  a  deferred  status  as  we  do  with  medical 
officers  In  the  Berry  Plan. 

Later  in  the  hearings.  Dr.  McKenzle 
stated: 

There  are  a  few  other  professionals  that  we 
beUeve  It  will  be  necessary  to  attract  with 
bonuses  during  the  first  year,  such  as  vetftrl- 
nulans  and  optometrlstB.  .  .  .  Accordingly, 
we  plan  to  offer  a  bonus  ...  to  selected  of- 
ficers with  less  than  10  years  of  active  duty. 

I  cite  this  Defense  Department  testl- 
money  as  evidence  of  the  strong  need  that 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  Depart- 
ment. The  evidence  also  indicates  that 
that  position  has  not  changed;  by  letter 
of  April  2, 1973,  Defense  has  requested  of 
the  93d  Congress  a  measure  very  similar 
to  that  passed  by  the  House  in  1972,  and 
has  much  the  same  language  in  request- 
ing it.  That  request  has  not  been  with- 
drawn. 

The  policy  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  House  have  agreed  on  is  a 
soimd  one,  backed  by  facts.  A  few  of  those 
facts  are: 

By  fiscal  year  1975,  the  Armed  Forces 
wUl  be  17  percent  short  of  dentists  and 
15  percent  short  of  veterinarians  and 
optometrists; 

Particularly  In  the  early  years  of  their 
careers,  military  compensation  cannot 
compete  with  earnings  available  to  these 
health  professions  in  the  civilian  sector; 

All  of  these  specialties  are  critical 
enough  to  have  been  subjected  to  the 
"doctor's  draft"  over  the  last  5  years;  and 

Hie  "doctor's  draft"  Is  no  longer  avail- 
able; so  we  can  expect  to  see  many  fewer 
health  professionals  voluntarily  entering 
the  services  at  current  rates  of  pay. 

There  is  little  the  Seeretary  can  do  to 
reverse  this  outward  flow  of  experienced 
health  professionals  unless  we  give  him 
the  tools  to  work  with.  That  is  what  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee attempts  to  do. 

There  are  several  points  which  have 
been  raised  in  opposition  to  this  bill  that 
I  would  like  to  address.  It  has  been  al- 
leged that  the  Defense  Department  did 
not  request  the  additions  to  this  bill;  but 


by  letter  of  April  2, 1973.  the  Department 
did  in  fact  request  legislation  tilmost 
Identical  to  that  which  passed  the  House 
in  the  92d  Congress.  That  proposal  con- 
tains a  bonus  provision  Identical  to  the 
one  in  S.  2770  for  healtti  professionals, 
not  just  physicians. 

It  has  also  been  alleged  that  no  evi- 
dence was  presented  to  show  that  there 
are  shortages  in  any  of  tHese  professions. 
In  fact,  I  presented  such  evidence  re- 
garding optometrists  and  veterinarians 
at  the  markup  session  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert that  into  the  record  at  this  point. 
Additionally,  the  subject  of  shortages  in 
the  health  professions  was  dealt  with  at 
some  length  in  the  hearings  held  by  Sub- 
committee No.  2  in  late  1972. 

On  the  subject  of  bearings,  it  has 
further  been  alleged  that  no  hearings 
were  held  on  the  subject  of  the  commit- 
tee's amendments  to  S.  2770.  It  is  true 
that  there  have  been  no  hearings  on  this 
subject  in  the  93d  Congress;  however, 
there  were  extensive  hearings  into  this 
matter  in  September  of  1972,  and  those 
hearings  have  been  printed  and  available 
for  some  time.  The  committee  has  been 
monitoring  the  problem  of  military  man- 
power in  the  health  professions  for  a 
long  time,  so  the  charge  that  we  were 
legislating  in  the  blind  just  does  not 
wash. 

I  have  left  the  least  Objection  to  last 
just  because  it  is  so  wildly  Improbable. 
It  has  been  suggested  thfit  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  would  be  paying  $20,000 
bonuses  without  bothering  to  find  out  if 
there  is  a  shortage.  First,  there  Is  no 
way  to  make  the  bonus  figures  In  this  bill 
add  up  to  $20,000  a  person  no  matter 
how  hard  you  try.  The  best  you  can  do 
is  $19,200,  and  that  is  the  absolute  ceiling 
which  has  been  proposed  only  for  a  very 
few  physicians.  Second,  the  bill  requires 
a  finding  by  the  Secretary  that  the  spe- 
cialty involved  is  in  fdJCt  critical.  This 
should  lay  to  rest  any  fears  of  an  un- 
justified windfall  to  undeserving  re- 
cipients. I 

ARMY  AND  AIR  FORCE  VETERINARY  STRNGTH 
PROJECTIONS 
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1974 
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-26 

348 

325 

-23 

1975 

465 

443 

-22 

344 

310 

-34 

1978 

450 

434 

-16 

342 

289 

-iS 

1977 

450 

407 

-43 

340 

268 

-72 

1978 

450 

363 

-87 

340 

258 

-81 

I  The  "actual"  fjcures  for  the  Ar«iy  Veterinary  Corpi  ire 
superficial;  for  eumple,  the  end  fis«al  year  1974  ttrongtti  <l 
481  is  obtained  through  bringing  54  pffieers  on  active  duty  ii 
June  rather  In  July  to  meat  urgent  rMuirements.  Losses  in  July 
1974,  the  first  month  of  fiscal  year  1915,  will  reduce  this  flgnre 
to  458.  By  September  1974  the  actual  strength  will  be  only  43Z. 
This  same  situation  will  prevail  in  tie  ensuing  years  through 
fiscal  year  1978L  

AlCEBICAN        VETEBINAST        MEDICAI. 

Association, 

Washington.  D.C.,  Ftbrwiry  12, 1974. 
House  Armed  Services  Committkx, 
V.S.  House  of  Repreaentati9ei, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  CHAntXAK  ans  Meicbexs  or  TBS 
CoMMrrTEE :  The  American  Veterinary  Medi- 
cal Association  appreclatos  the  oppratunttf 
to  provide  a  written  statement  to  the  com- 
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mlttee  concerning  compensation  of  military 
veterinarians  and.  In  particular,  the  effect  of 
33770  on  these  sklUed  health  profeaslonals. 

Because  of  the  complexity  and  magnitude 
of  this  problem,  this  letter  will  serve  as  a 
tmosmittlng  vehicle  for  a  fact  sheet  which 
describes  the  situation  clearly  and  concisely. 
It  Is  sufficient  for  this  letter  to  aid  or  reln- 
f(Kce  the  following  key  points: 

a.  The  absence  of  the  draft  has  resulted  In 
a  severe  shortage  of  mUltary  vetermarlans. 

b.  There  Is  a  national  shortage  of  veterl- 
oarlans  which  will  become  more  severe  an- 
nually. 

c.  The  shortage  has  resulted  in  Improved 
Income  to  the  civilian  veterinary  medical 
practitioner  and  has  created  a  wide  disparity 
In  ufe  stream  Income  between  civilian  and 
military  veterinarians. 

d.  Military  veterinarians  have  received  $100 
per  month  special  pay  since  1963.  This 
amount  has  been  unchanged  for  over  20 
years. 

e.  Military  veterinarians  provide  the  mo- 
bility and  response  required  to  provide  the 
first  line  of  defense  when  national  emergen- 
cies due  to  livestock  disease  are  declared. 
Tlie  shortage  wiU  hamper  severely  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  response  capabUlty. 


Inclusion  of  Mtlitart  Optoicetrists  Under 
S.  2770's  Special  Pay  and  Bonus  Provisions 

S.  2770  should  be  amended  to  Include  mUl- 
tary optometrists  under  Its  Bonus  and  Special 
Pay  provisions. 

The  571  optometrists  in  the  Armed  Services 
are  the  primary  providers  of  basic  vision  care 
for  the  entire  military. 

OPTOMETRY    retention    RATES 

Yet,  since  1966,  the  retention  rates  for  non- 
career  mUltary  optometrists  have  ranged 
from  10%  lor  the  Army,  7%  for  the  Navy  and 
3%  for  the  Air  Force. 

These  figures  speU  critical  problems  for 
the  miUtary  In  meeting  the  vision  care  needs 
of  the  Armed  Services.  The  constant  turnover 
of  optometrists  creates  a  continuing  Insta- 
bility in  one  of  the  military's  crucial  health 
components. 

nrruRE  optometry  manpowbi  shortages 

Moreover,  DoD's  projection  on  the  short- 
ages of  miUtary  optometrists  in  the  next 
three  years  Is  5%  in  1975,  10%  in  1976  and 
li%  in  1977. 

civilian  optometry  pay  scales 

What's  more,  the  average  Income  of  an 
optometrist  In  private  practice  is  approxi- 
mately $32,000  per  year.  Lucrative  Incomes  in 
private  practice  make  it  Increasingly  dif- 
ficult for  the  Armed  Services  to  attract 
qualified  young  optometrists. 

Therefore,  mUltary  optometry's  critical 
retention  rates  and  future  mani>ower  short- 
ages, which  are  related  to  the  military's  lack 
of  income  incentives,  can  only  be  rectified  by 
1)  increasing  their  present  special  pay  from 
UOO  to  a  graduated  rate  extending  from  $100 
for  the  first  two  years  of  service  to  f350  for 
tervice  after  two  years,  and  2)  by  giving  the 
Secretary  of  the  DoD  the  authority  to  use, 
if  needed,  bonus  reenliatment  payments  up 
to  $15,000. 

Since,  In  the  past,  optometry  officers,  along 
with  medical  and  dental  officers,  have  been 
singled  out  by  the  Congress  for  special  pay 
benefits,  the  foUowlng  two  amendments  to 
8.  2770  are  timely,  relevant  and  necessary. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  wind  up  the  debate  on  this 
measure  first  of  all  by  paying  tribute  to 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  who 
have  worked  so  hard  on  this  legislation 
and  who  are  responsible  for  bringing 
the  legislation  out:  on  the  Democratic 
side,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Nichols)  ;  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Aspin)  :  the  gentleman  from 


California  (Mr.  Lkggktt)  ;  the  gentleman 
from  CsJifomia  (Mr.  Dxllxtks)  ;  and 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Davis). 

On  the  RepubUcan  side,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hxtnt)  who  has 
just  spoken  so  ably;  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Powell)  ;  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Mitchell). 

The  only  other  point  that  I  want  to 
say  in  addition  is  in  response  to  the 
point  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chappell)  a  moment  ago. 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  question  whether 
we  want  to  put  the  aspirin  in  the  medical 
closet  before  it  is  needed  or  wait  until 
we  have  to  have  it  and  then  find  per- 
haps the  drugstore  is  closed.  It  is  just 
that  simple. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  being  able  to 
come  up  with  legislation  quickly  when 
an  emergency  arises;  yet  we  all  know 
the  difficulties  we  had  with  the  emer- 
gency energy  bill.  We  can  see  the  dif- 
ficulties we  are  having  with  this  bill. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  told 
us  they  expect  critical  shortages  with 
dentists  next  year;  they  expect  short- 
ages with  other  professions  very  possibly 
in  ensuing  years. 

Does  it  not  make  more  sense  as  we  are 
going  through  the  legislative  process  to 
put  the  legislation  on  the  books  on  a 
standby  basis  and  it  only  needs  to  be 
used  when  the  emergency  arises? 

Therefore,  we  have  put  the  medicine 
in  the  medicine  chest.  If  the  shortages 
do  not  arise,  we  do  not  have  to  lose  and 
nobody  will  be  losing  any  money.  That 
is  the  basic  question. 

I  urge  approval  of  the  bill  In  the  form 
offered  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  take  this  opportunity  to  speak  in 
behalf  of  my  proposal  to  extend  the 
bonus  pay  provision  of  S.  2770  to  medi- 
cal officers  of  the  commissioned  corps  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  As  you 
know,  compensation  for  medical  officers 
of  the  commissioned  corps  is  determined 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  that  for 
the  military  services.  Under  acts  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  and  House  Armed 
Services  Committees  in  the  past  to  adjust 
and  add  compensation  for  physicians, 
the  committees  have  continued  to  recog- 
nize the  PHS  corps  as  one  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  have  asserted  time 
and  again  a  claim  to  a  commonality  of 
interests  and  responsibilities  among  these 
public  servants.  To  end  this  special  re- 
lationship and  to  create  a  disparity  in 
levels  of  remuneration  for  medical  offi- 
cers in  the  uniformed  services  would  have 
disastrous  consequences  for  the  health 
of  Americans.  This  is  especially  true  now, 
at  a  point  in  time  when  the  Public 
Health  Service  is  at  a  critical  crossroads 
in  its  history. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  been 
charged  by  Congress  with  major  respon- 
sibUltles  for  maintaining,  improving, 
and  upgrading  the  health  of  this  Nation. 
Programs  for  which  commissioned  corps 
personnel  are  required  for  execution  and 
operation  Include:  First,  supporting  the 
development  of  and  improvement  in  the 
organization  and  deUvery  of  comprehen- 
sive health  services  for  all  Americans,  as 
well  as  providing  direct  health-care  serv- 


ices to  specific  Federal  beneficiary  popu- 
lations, such  as  members  of  active  duty, 
uniformed  services  personnel,  seamen, 
American  Indians,  and  Alaska  Natives; 
second,  conducting  and  sui^ortlng  re- 
search in  the  medical  sciences,  promoting 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  in  these 
sciences,  and  developing  programs  of 
health  education  and  training  to  Insiure 
an  adequate  supply  of  qualified  health 
manpower  in  the  Nation;  and  third, 
identifying  health  hazards  to  which 
Americans  are  subject  and  developing 
standards  for  control  and  elimination  of 
such  hazards. 

For  purposes  of  fulfilling  its  obliga- 
tions in  this  critical  responsibility,  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  commissioned 
corps  has  estimated  its  total  physician 
need  for  July  1974  at  the  1,200  level.  This 
total  need  is  determined  by  the  sum  of 
an  existing  shortage  of  300  physicians 
and  an  anticipated  turnover  by  July  of 
an  Eidditional  900  physicians.  Present  and 
foreseen  supply  of  physicians  will  reduce 
total  need  by  700  and  leave  the  com- 
missioned corps  with  a  net  shortage  of 
approximately  500  physicians. 

This  anticipated  shortage  has  been 
aggravated  by  the  end  of  the  military 
draft  in  Jime  1973.  For  25  years  recruit- 
ment of  physicians  into  the  commis- 
sioned coriJs  was  accomplished  primarily 
through  the  mechanism  of  allowing  a 
physician  to  fulfill  his  military  obUgation 
to  the  Government  by  agreeing  to  serve 
in  the  corps  for  2  years.  Since  the  expira- 
tion of  the  draft  law,  the  corps  has  al- 
ready experienced  considerable  difficulty 
in  recruitment  of  health  personnel. 

Applications  for  physician  positions  in 
the  corps  are  down  60  percent. 

Any  further  disparity  between  the  sal- 
ary level  of  physicians  in  the  commis- 
sioned corps  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
and  physicians  in  the  Armed  Forces  can 
only  exacerbate  a  serious  recruitment 
problem. 

As  Members  are  aware,  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  held 
hearings  last  April  and  May,  which  I 
chaired,  on  the  administration's  pr(^>osal 
to  dismantle  the  major  portion  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  hospital  system. 
During  these  hearings,  and  from  my  pre- 
vious involvement  in  this  area,  I  became 
intimately  Involved  in  the  problems  of 
and  the  potential  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  hospitals — not  simply  as  they  di- 
rectly affect  the  health  and  welfare  of  our 
seamen,  but  also  as  they  contribute  to  our 
Nation's  health. 

Among  other  things,  these  hearings 
revealed  that  the  quality  and  level  of 
health  c£u-e  rendered  at  these  hospitals 
are  directly  related  to  the  quaUty  and 
quantity  of  staff  available  to  provide 
care.  The  commissioned  corps  has  tradi- 
tionally supplied  these  facilities  wiUi 
professionals  whose  qualifications,  moti- 
vation, and  devotion  are  of  the  highest 
caUber  known  in  this  country.  If  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  reward  quality  of 
service  and  dedication  which  we  are  too 
apt  to  take  for  granted,  the  bonus  sup- 
plement should  be  extended  to  these 
medical  officers. 

As  I  see  it,  the  beneficiary  also  has  a 
vital  interest  in  this  issue  of  remunera- 
tion for  commissioned  corps  physicians. 
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Fran  hJs  point  of  view,  to  limit  the 
proposed  bonus  provision  solely  to  mili- 
tary physicians  and  thereby  reinforce  a 
dangerous  shortage  of  medical  officers 
in  the  commissioned  corps  would  serve 
(mly  to  diminish  and  demean  the  quality 
and  level  of  care  avsillable  at  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals. 

It  Is  the  consumer  of  care,  the  bene- 
ficiary entitled  to  health  care  by  law  who 
would  suffer  moot  In  this  situation. 

TO  aggravate  a  doctor  shortage  at  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  hospitals  means,  ulti- 
mately to  transfer  a  burden  and  cost  to 
the  ben^clary.  For  medical  officers  in 
the  commissioned  corps,  there  are  virtu- 
ally no  barriers  to  career  opportunities 
outside  the  Publle  Health  Service,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  this  Nation  faces 
a  limited  supply  of  health  manpower. 
Without  the  pn^posed  supplementary 
salary  incentive  the  corps  physician  is 
likely  to  simply  leave  the  corps  to  seek 
such  opportunities.  For  the  Public  Health 
Service  beneficiary,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  alternative  to  medical  care  outside 
the  system  which  Congress  has  provided 
him  may  not  exist  and,  in  fact,  in  many 
cases  does  not  exist.  For  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  doing  without  necessary 
medical  care  would  be  the  only  sJtema- 
tive. 

But  there  is  even  more  at  stake  here. 

Tb  refuse  to  apply  the  salary  bonus  to 
the  commissioned  corps  physician  would 
likely  deal  the  final  death  blow  to  hos- 
pitals which  for  too  long  have  suffered 
the  consequences  of  an  imrelentlng  and 
remorseless  policy  of  attrition  and 
neglect. 

As  such,  it  would  deprive  the  Nation 
of  an  imusual  opportunity  for  experi- 
mentation in  health-care  delivery.  Our 
hearings  last  spring  revealed  that  it  Is 
possible  for  PHS  hospitals  to  be  innova- 
tors for  a  hospital  industry  that  is  frag- 
mented and  subject  to  a  seemingly  im- 
controllable  escalation  of  costs.  PHS  hos- 
pitals could  prove  the  ideal  testing 
ground  for  developing  a  system  of 
greater  productivity  tn  the  Nation's  hos- 
pitals, involving  more  efficient  manpower 
utilization,  more  effective  emplosrment  of 
equipment,  and  new  treatment  proce- 
dures. 

Lessons  learned  in  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospitals  could  and  should  be  applied 
in  private  hospitals  across  the  country. 

Further,  our  hearings  suggested  that 
the  PHS  hospital  system  is  in  a  unique 
position  to  provide  and  demonstrate 
alternative  methods  of  health-care  de- 
livery, to  serve  as  regional  centers  for 
m3dlcal  research  activities.  This  Nation 
needs  new  initiatives  in  its  approaches 
to  health  problems;  medical  services  de- 
signed to  lam)rove  the  quality  and  ac- 
cessibility of  care;  and  the  development 
of  career  health  personnel  to  execute 
America's  health  policy. 

One  such  program  has  demonstrated 
that  all  the  necessary  ingredients  exist 
in  the  PHS  hospital  system  to  provide  a 
basis  for  demonstration  and  experi- 
mentation. The  Emergency  Health  Per- 
sonnel Act.  first  enacted  in  1970,  pro- 
vided the  hospital  system  with  a  new 
direction  and  a  pioneering  responsibility. 


The  act,  reauthorized  in  1972,  gives  the 
Public  Health  Service  the  authority  to 
provide — through  the  PHS  hospital  sys- 
tem— ^health  care  and  services  to  those 
Americans  living  in  rural  and  urban 
areas  of  our  Nation  that  have  critical 
shortages  of  health  personnel.  The  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  is  specifically 
directed,  under  the  terms  of  this  legis- 
lation, to  use  the  facilities  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  provide  service  and 
care  in  these  underserved  areas. 

I  point  out  to  Members  a  variety  of 
other  community  service  and  research 
activities  in  which  the  PHS  hospital  sys- 
tem is  involved  and  which  demonstrate 
its  capacity  to  assume  leadership  in  the 
health  field. 

The  hospitals  share  specialities  serv- 
ices when  such  services  are  unavailable 
in  the  local  communities.  Under  the  part- 
nership for  health  legislation,  provision 
was  made  to  discourage  the  duplication 
of  expensive  health  services — by  sharing 
resources.  The  PHS  hospitals  have  fol- 
lowed through  on  this. 

The  Seattle  PHS  facility,  for  example, 
provides  the  largest  number  of  bone  mar- 
row transplants  in  the  world. 

The  Staten  Island  hospital  has  pro- 
vided 50  percent  of  the  commimlty's 
needs  for  renal  dialysis. 

The  New  Orleans  facility  has  five  renaJ 
dialysis  units. 

The  cooperative  h3T>ertension  study 
conducted  through  Seattle,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Staten  Island.  New  Orleans,  and 
Boston  Public  Health  Service  ho^itals 
is  one  of  the  few  long-range  evaluations 
of  the  treatment  and  control  of  high 
blood  pressure  in  America. 

Clinical  research  in  cancer  and  cardio- 
vascular disease  is  being  conducted  at 
Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  and  New  Or- 
leans. 

The  PHS  hospital  system  also  partici- 
pates in  a  number  of  health  manpower 
training  and  development  activities.  The 
system  offers  medical  internships  and  a 
variety  of  residencies.  Several  medical 
schools  rotate  their  students  through  a 
PHS  hospital  as  a  part  of  their  clinical 
experience.  The  physicians'  assistant  pro- 
gram at  the  Staten  Island  facility  is  one 
of  the  five  programs  accredited  by  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Agree- 
ments with  75  schools  of  nursing,  physi- 
cal therapy,  pharmacy,  and  other  health 
professions  provide  on-the-job  training 
experience  for  students  as  a  beisic  por- 
tion of  their  degree  requirements. 

The  possibilities  for  experimentation 
afforded  by  a  hospital  system  so  rich  in 
experience  and  expertise  are  numerous. 

Individual  PHS  hospitals  could  serve 
as  focal  points  for  the  development  of 
commimitywide  health  delivery  systems 
through  technologic*!  support  and  co- 
ordination of  fragmented  community  ef- 
forts. They  could  coordinate  medical  re- 
search and  training  activities  in  a  com- 
munity in  order  to  maximize  the  sharing 
of  resources  and  to  minimize  duplication 
of  effort.  Or  a  PHS  hospital  could  serve 
as  a  regional  headquarters  of  a  trained 
cadre  of  health  professionals  organized 


to  respond  with  required  personnel  and 
equipment  to  aid  the  ill  and  Injured  in  a 
natural  disaster. 

The  possibilities  are  infinite. 

But  it  is  not  possiltle  to  pursue  new 
directions  in  health  care  delivery,  to  pro- 
vide new  solutions  to  health  care  prob- 
lems In  this  coimtry  without  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  quaJlfied  personnel. 

Just  as  quality  health  care  at  a  Public 
Health  Service  hospital  requires  the 
availability  of  highly  Qualified  and  dedi- 
cated health  professionals,  so  too  does 
innovation  demand  the  supply  of  imex- 
celled  expertise  whicji  may  be  drawn 
upon  for  leadership  and  guidance.  By 
extending  the  bonus  pay  provisions  to 
the  commissioned  corps  physician,  the 
Congress  will  be  going  a  long  way  to- 
ward eliminating  shortages  of  manpower 
in  the  corps,  providing  compensation 
which  begins  to  be  competitive  with 
income  levels  in  the  private  sector,  guar- 
anteeing quality  healtSh  care  to  benefici- 
aries of  the  Public  Health  Service  sys- 
tem, and  offering  an  UnparaUeled  oppor- 
tunity for  innovatioai  in  health-care 
delivery  in  this  countsry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  these  reasons, 
I  support  the  provision  in  S.  2770,  which 
extends  the  bonus  pay  provision  for 
military  doctors  to  medical  officers  of 
the  commissioned  corps  of  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.     T 

I  urge  all  Members  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Ghairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Inclusion  of  Public  Health 
Service  physicians  Hi  S.  2770,  as  re- 
ported, a  bill  to  revise  the  special  pay 
structure  relating  to  medical  officers  of 
the  uniformed  services. 

The  Federal  Government  has  an  obli- 
gation to  provide  health  services  to  In- 
dian tribes. 

This  obligation  stems  from  the  unique 
relationship  between  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  and  the  tribes,  which  relation- 
ship is  documented  In  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, together  with  treaties  and  statutes. 

To  meet  this  obligation,  a  necessary 
item  is  the  Federal  employment  of  phy- 
sicians who  can  deKver  the  required 
services  where  Indlane  are  located. 

The  Bureau  of  Indlfin  Affairs  provided 
health  services  to  Indian  tribes  until 
1955. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  then  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  Indian  health  caxe  through  its 
Indian  Health  Service  xmder  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

Since  that  time,  the  health  of  Indians 
has  substantially  improved,  but  Indian 
health  is  still  significantly  worse  than 
that  of  the  general  population. 

The  Indian  birth  rate  is  twice  that  of 
other  Americans,  yet  the  Indian  infant 
mortality  rate  is  11/2  times  the  national 
average. 

The  incidence  of  tiiberculosis,  respira- 
tory disorders,  and  gsUl  bladder  illnesses, 
is  significantly  higher  in  Native  Ameri- 
cans than  in  the  general  population. 

Otitis  media,  infection  of  the  middle 
ear,  also  continues  to  be  a  leading  cauflft 
of  disability  in  Native  Americans. 
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While  every  other  American  can  «c- 
pect  to  live  71  years.  Native  Americans 
can  expect  to  Uve  to  age  65  years. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Indian  Af- 
fairs Subconunittee,  I  have  been  made 
well  aware  of  the  shortage  of  physicians 
already  experienced  by  the  Indian  Health 
Service  since  the  end  of  the  draft  on 
June  30, 1973. 

like  the  other  uniformed  services,  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Indian 
Health  Service  depended  on  the  draft  to 
meet  their  professional  personnel  needs. 

The  Public  Healtii  Service  now  em- 
ploys approximately  2.500  physicians  out 
of  a  full  force  of  2,800. 

As  of  July  1. 1974,  PHS  expects  approx- 
imately 900  to  1,000  vacancies  unless 
some  pay  incentive  is  provided  to  retain 
those  whose  period  of  service  ends  this 

year. 

Between  150  and  200  of  these  vacancies 
are  expected  to  occur  in  the  Indian 
health  service  alone,  out  of  a  possible 
full  force  of  500  physicians. 

Indian  reservations  are  remote  areas 
and  physicians  are  not  goieraUy  attract- 
ed even  to  rural  areas. 

There  are  few  attractions  to  an  Indian 
reservation  in  an  isolated  area  far  from 
the  Anglo-American  social  and  cultural 
centers  and  the  modem  conveniences 
many  of  us  take  for  granted. 

The  only  incentive  that  can  be  offered 
to  attract  and  retain  physicians  in  the 
Indian  Health  Service  Is  higher  pay  hi 
the  form  of  special  pay  rates  and  special 
bonus  pay  for  continuous  active  duty  for 
a  specified  number  of  years. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  many 
vital  national  health  and  health  research 
programs. 

The  Indian  Health  Service  is  only  one 
of  its  many  programs  serving  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  believe  that  the  health  of  the  first 
Americans — the  Indians — and  the  many 
other  beneficiaries  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion's well-being  as  a  whole. 

I  support  the  inclusion  of  Public 
Health  Service  physicians  in  S.  2770  and 
urge  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
S.  2770,  because  I  believe  it  is  a  good  start 
on  meeting  a  major  problem.  The  short- 
age of  medical  professionals,  as  we  have 
been  told,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  per- 
sonnel problems  of  the  armed  services. 
The  figures  are  contained  in  the  conmiit- 
tee  report.  They  tell  us  that  only  one- 
sixth  of  the  physicians  on  active  duty 
are  true  volunteers.  Another  one-sixth 
serve  because  of  obligations  incurred  in 
military-subsidized  training  programs, 
and  two-thirds  came  in  through  the  doc- 
tor draft. 

I  believe  most  Members  know  that 
"volunteer"  physicians  come  in  for  only 
2  years.  Under  present  force  levels,  some 
3,500  young  physicians  will  be  eligible 
for  release  this  siunmer  and  as  many 
more  next  simuner,  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  estimates  only  1  percent  of 
these  numbers  will  be  retained. 

I  have  talked  with  these  young  doctors 
in  San  Antonio,  a  major  military  center. 


as  well  as  the  people  in  the  Air  Force 
Association  and  the  Association  of  the 
U.S.  Army  who  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  problem.  They  tell  me 
that  a  young  doctor  in  nillitary  service, 
with  all  his  pay  said  allowances,  receives 
about  $20,000  a  year.  They  also  tell  me 
that  the  median  Income  of  civilian  doc- 
tors in  the  5th  year  of  practice  is  $43,- 
000 — ^more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
doctor  in  uniform. 

The  mathematics  of  the  question  are 
simple.  If  we  are  to  have  a  medical  force 
adequate  to  meet  our  needs — and  we 
must  recognize  that  we  must  consider 
needs  as  manpower  to  take  care  of 
casualties  if  war  should  come  again — we 
must  provide  adequate  financial  rewards. 
I  believe  this  bill  meets  that  need. 

I  would  not  want  to  assure  my  fellow 
Members  that  I  believe  this  solves  the 
problem.  I  remind  you  that  I  began  these 
comments  by  saying  the  bonuses  would 
be  a  good  start.  But  I  say  here  that  if  we 
think  we  are  going  to  buy  good  medical 
care  with  money  alone,  we  fail  to  under- 
stand these  young  men. 

I  know  from  my  conversations  with 
them  that  most  of  them  will  genuinely 
and  honestly  say,  "It's  not  the  money; 
it's  the  principle  of  the  thing."  By  that, 
they  mean  that  they  only  want  to  remain 
in  service  if  they  can  be  assured  ample 
opportunity  to  practice  their  skills,  and 
the  essential  ingredient  is  patient  avail- 
ability. That  means  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  must  see  to  It  that  they  can 
treat  dependents   and  military  retired 
persormel.  Certahily  there  are  hiunan 
reasons  for  providing  medical  care  for 
the  wives  and  children  of  our  men  In  uni- 
form— or  the  husbands  of  oiu-  women  in 
imiform — just  as  we  have  a  continuing 
obligation  to  our  retired  military.  But 
there  are  two  sides  to  this  coin 


The  doctor  in  uniform  who  is  limited 
to  the  active  duty  forces  for  his  patients 
will  have  a  few  accident  cases,  an  occa- 
sional appendectomy  and  perhaps  some 
hernia  surgery.  But  remember  that  the 
man  on  active  duty  who  has  serious 
health  problems  gets  a  medical  dis- 
charge. I  trust  my  point  is  clear:  We 
must  assure  our  health  professionals 
that  their  skills  will  be  kept  sharp  by  ac- 
tual practice  of  medicine.  Dependents 
and  retirees  provide  the  patient  load 
that  will  fill  this  need.  If  these  young 
doctors  know  that,  and  know  we  plan  to 
see  that  they  are  adequately  paid,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  achieve  the  force  level  in 
the  health  services  that  we  need 


We  know  that  we  have  enacted  statu- 
tory provision  for  military  medical  care 
for  retirees  and  dependents,  but  we  also 
know  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  eliminating  this  care  at  some  instal- 
lations, because  of  the  personnel  short- 
age. Our  need  now  is  to  retain  doctors  in 
service,  and  I  believe  I  have  shown  that 
we  must  be  coxicemed  about  adequate 
patient  availability  for  the  doctors  as 
well  as  proper  payment  for  their  services. 

I,  therefore.  iu«e  support  for  this  bill. 
with  awareness  that  we  must  continue  to 
work  on  solutions  for  medical  service 
problems. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Piu^uant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
printed  In  the  reported  bill  as  an  orlgtaial 
bill  for  purposes  of  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
6  of  title  37.  United  States  Code.  1b  amended 
as  foUows: 

(1)  Section  302  IB  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows and  the  item  In  the  ch^ter  analysis 
Is  amended  to  correspond  with  the  revised 
catchllne : 

"i  302.  Special  pay:  physicians,  dentists, 
veterinarians  or  optometrists 
"An  officer  of  the  Army  ot  Navy  In  the 
Medical  or  Dental  Craps  or  in  the  Medical 
Service  Ctaps  U  he  is  designated  as  an  cytom- 
etry ofHoer,  an  c^cer  of  the  Army  m  the 
Veterinary  Corps,  an  officer  of  the  Air  Force 
who  la  designated  as  a  medkaJ.  dental, 
vetertnairy,  or  optometry  officer,  or  a  medical, 
dental,  veterinary,  or  optometry  officer  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  who  is  on  active  duty 
for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year  is  entitled.  In 
addition  to  any  other  pay  or  allowmnoes  to 
which  he  Is  entlUed,  to  special  pay  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates — 

"(1)  $100  a  month  for  each  month  of 
active  duty  If  he  has  not  completed  two  years 
of  active  duty  In  a  categc«Tr  named  in  this 
section;  or 

"  (2)  $350  a  month  for  each  month  of  active 
duty  If  he  has  completed  at  least  two  years 
of  active  duty  In  a  category  named  in  this 
section. 

The  amounts  set  forth  In  this  section  may 
not  be  Included  in  computing  the  amount  of 
an  Increase  In  pay  authorized  by  any  other 
provision  of  this  title  or  In  computing  retired 
pay  or  severance  pay." 

(2)  That  portion  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  311 

(a)  preceding  clause  (1)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  appro- 
priate, an  officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy  In  the 
Medical  or  Dental  Corps  above  the  pay  grade 
of  0-6,  an  officer  of  the  Air  Faroe  who  is  des- 
ignated as  a  medical  or  dental  officer  and  is 
above  the  pay  grade  of  O-fl,  or  a  medical 
or  dental  officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
above  the  pay  grade  of  0-6  who — ". 

(3)   By  adding  the  following  new  section 
after  section  312a  and  by  inserting  a  cor- 
responding   Item   tn   the   chapter   analysis 
"{313.  Special  pay:  medical,  dental,  vetert-j 
nary  or  optometry  officers  who  ex-^ 
ecute  active  duty  agreements 
"(a)   Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  by  the  Secretary  o< 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  appro4 
prlate,  an  officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy  in  the 
Medical  or  Dental  Corps  or  in  the  Medical 
Service  Corps  if  he  Is  designated  as  an  op4 
tometry  officer,  an  officer  of  the  Army  l£j^ 
Veterinary  Corps,  an  officer  of  the  Air  Fopof 
who    Is    designated    as    a    medical,    den 
veterinary  or  optometry  officer,  or  a  medl 
dental,  veterinary  or  optometry  officer  of  t 
Public  Health  Service,  who — 

••  ( 1 )  Is  below  the  pay  grade  of  0-7; 
"(2)  Is  designated  as  being  qualified  in 
critical    specialty    by    the    Secretary    conf 
cemed;  ■ 

"(3)  Is  determined  by  a  board  composed  cf 
officers  In  the  medical,  dental,  vetertnaif 
or  optometry  profession  under  criteria  p»^ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  oonoemed  to  tp 
qualified  to  enter  Into  an  active  duty  agreci- 
ment  for  a  specified  number  of  years; 
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"(4)  Is  not  serving  an  Initial  active  duty 
obligation: 

"<5)  to  not  undergoing  Intern  or  reeldency 
tr»tnlDg;  and 

"(•)  exeoutee  a  written  active  duty  i«re»- 
ment  under  wblch  he  will  receive  Incentive 
pay  tar  completing  a  specified  number  of 
years  of  continuous  active  duty  subsequent 
to  executing  sucb  an  agreement; 
may.  upon  acceptance  of  the  written  agree- 
ment by  the  Secretary  concerned,  or  bla  des- 
ignee, and  In  addition  to  any  other  pay  or  al- 
lowances to  which  he  Is  entitled,  be  paid  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $16JX)0  tot  each  year 
of  the  active  duty  agreement.  Upon  ac- 
ceptance of  the  agreement  by  the  Secretary 
concerned,  or  his  designee,  and  subject  to 
sobseetlons  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
total  amotrnt  pay»ble  becomes  fixed  and  may 
be  paid  In  annual,  semiannual,  or  noonthly 
InstaUments.  or  in  a  lump  sum  after  com- 
pletion of  the  period  of  active  duty  specified 
In  the  agreement,  as  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned. 

"(fa)  XJndsr  regiUatlons  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  by  the  Secretwy  of 
Bealtb.  BducaMon.  and  Welfare,  as  approprl- 
»te,  the  Secretary  concerned,  or  his  designee, 
may  terminate,  at  any  time,  an  officer's  en- 
tttleoMnt  to  the  special  pay  authorized  by 
this  section.  In  that  event,  the  cAcer  is  en- 
titled to  be  paid  only  for  the  fractional  part 
o*  the  period  of  active  duty  that  he  served, 
and  be  may  be  required  to  refund  any  amount 
he  received  In  excess  of  that  entitlement. 

"(c)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  appro- 
priate, an  officer  who  has  received  peyment 
under  this  section  and  who  voluntarily,  or 
because  of  his  misconduct,  falls  to  complete 
ttie  total  number  of  years  of  active  duty  spec- 
ified In  the  written  agreement  shall  be  re- 
quired to  refund  the  amount  received  that 
exceeds  his  entitlement  under  those  regtila- 
tlons.  If  an  officer  has  received  len  Incentive 
pay  than  he  Is  entitled  to  under  thoee  reg- 
ulations at  the  time  of  his  separation  from 
active  duty,  be  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  additional  amount  due  him. 

"(d)  Thto  section  doee  not  alter  or  modify 
any  other  serrlee  obllgatlom  of  an  officer. 
Completion  of  the  agreed  period  of  active 
duty,  or  other  termination  of  an  agreement 
under  this  section  doee  not  entitle  an  officer 
to  be  separated  from  the  service.  If  he  has 
any  othsr  ssrvlee  obligation. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Kducatlou.  and  Welfare 
•hall  each  submit  a  written  report  each  year 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  Hbuse  of  R^nesentatlvee  regard- 
ing the  operation  of  the  special  pay  program 
authortaed  by  this  section.  The  report  shaU 

be  on  a  fiscal  year  basis  and  shaU  contain 

"(1)  a  review  of  the  program  for  the  fiscal 
ywjr  In  which  the  report  to  submitted;  and 
"(2)  the  plan  for  the  program  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year. 

Ihte  report  shan  be  submitted  not  Uter 
than  April  80  of  each  year,  beetamlns  in 
IOT8.".  w^.-.**^  ux 

(4)  By  repealing  sections  SOaa  and  303  and 
the  COTTeiyonrtlng  items  in  the  chapter 
analysis. 

Saa  2.  The  amendments  made  by  thto  Act 
become  effective  on  Aprfl  1,  1874.  Except  for 
the  provisions  of  section  813  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  section  1(3) 
of  thto  Act,  which  will  expire  on  June  30, 
1978,  the  authority  for  the  special  pay  pro- 
vided by  thto  Act  ShaU,  unless  otherwise  ex- 
tended by  Congress,  aptn  on  June  30,  1977. 

Mr.  STRATTON  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  4  substitute  be  considered 
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as  read,  printed  in  the  Rbcoro,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments? 

AMKKDMXNT  OFTEaED  BY  MB.  ASPIN  TO  THE 
COMMrrTEE  AMXNDBIEMT  IW  THE  NATURX  OF 
A    SUBSTITUTE 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  USt.  Aspin  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  ttie  nature  of  a 
substitute:  Page  7,  strike  otit  line  4  and  all 
that  follows  thereafter  down  through  line  20 
on  page  11  and  insert  the  following:  That 
chapter  5  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to 
amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  Section  302  to  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows and  the  Item  In  the  chapter  analysis  is 
amended    to    correspond    with    the    revised 
catchllne: 
"S  302.  Special  pay:  physicians 

"An  officer  of  the  Army  Or  Navy  in  the 
Medical  Corps,  an  officer  of  the  Air  Force 
who  Is  designated  as  a  medtcal  officer,  or  a 
medical  officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
who  to  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  at  least 
one  year  is  entitled,  in  addition  to  any  other 
pay  or  allowances  to  which  he  is  entitled,  to 
special  pay  at  the  following  rates — 

"(1)  $100  a  month  for  each  month  of  active 
duty  If  he  has  not  completed  two  years  of 
active  duty  in  a  category  named  In  this  sec- 
tion; or 

"(2)  $360  a  month  for  each  month  of  ac- 
tive duty  If  he  has  completed  at  least  two 
years  of  active  duty  In  a  category  named  In 
thto  section. 

The  amounts  set  forth  In  this  section  may 
not  be  Included  in  computing  the  amount  of 
an  Increase  in  pay  authorized  by  any  other 
provtoion  of  this  title  or  in  computing  retired 
pay  or  severance  pay.". 

(2)    The  following  new  section  Is  added 
after  section  302a  and  a  corresponding  item 
to  Inserted  in  the  chapter  aaalysU: 
"5  302b.  Special  pay:  dentists 

"An  officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy  in  the 
Dental  Corps,  an  officer  of  the  Air  Force  who 
to  designated  as  a  dental  offioer,  or  a  dental 
officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  who  to 
on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  at  least  one 
year  is  entitled,  in  addition  to  any  other  pay 
or  aUowances  to  which  he  to  entitled,  to 
spectol  pay  at  the  foUowlng  rates — 

"(1)  $100  a  month  for  each  month  of  ac- 
tive duty  If  he  has  not  completed  two  years 
of  active  duty  in  the  Dental  Corps  or  as  a 
dental  officer; 

"(2)  $150  a  month  for  eacli  month  of  ac- 
tive duty  if  he  has  completed  at  least  two 
yeare  of  active  duty  In  the  Dental  Corps  or 
as  a  dental  officer; 

"(3)  $260  a  month  for  each  month  of  ac- 
tive duty  If  he  has  completed  at  least  six 
years  of  active  duty  In  the  Dental  Corps  or 
as  a  dental  officer;  or 

"(4)  $350  a  month  for  each  month  of  active 
duty  If  he  has  completed  at  least  ten  years 
of  active  duty  In  the  Dental  Corps  or  as  a 
dental  offioer. 

The  amounts  set  forth  In  thto  section  may 
not  be  Included  In  computing  the  amount  of 
an  Increase  In  pay  authorized  by  any  other 
provtoion  of  thto  title  or  In  confuting  retired 
pay  or  severance  pay.". 

(3)  That  portion  of  the  flrtt  sentence  of 
section  Sll(a)  preceding  clause  (1)  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows 


"(a)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  appro- 
priate, an  officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy  in  the 
Medical  Corps  above  the  pay  grade  of  0-6,  an 
officer  of  the  Air  Force  who  to  designated  as 
a  medical  officr  and  to  above  the  pay  grade  of 
0-6,  a  medical  officer  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  above  the  -pay  grade  otf  0-6,  an  officer 
of  the  Army  or  Navy  In  the  Dental  Corps, 
an  officer  of  the  Air  Force  who  to  designated 
as  a  dental  officer,  or  a  dental  officer  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  who — ''. 

(4)   By  adding  the  foUowing  new  section 
after  section  312a  and  by  Inserting  a  corre- 
sponding Item  in  the  chapter  analysis: 
"8  313.  Spectol  pay:  medical  officers  who  exe- 
cute active  duty  agreements 
"(a)   Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  appro- 
priate, and  approved  by  the  President,  an 
officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy  Jn  the  Medical 
Corps,  or  an  officer  of  the  Abr  Force  who  is 
designated  as  a  medical  officer,  who — 
"(1)   to  below  the  pay  grade  of  0-7; 
"(2)   to  designated  as  being  qualified  in  a 
critical  specialty  by  the  Secretary  concerned; 
"(3)   is  determined  by  a  board  composed 
of  officers  in  the  medical  profession  under 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned 
to  be  qualified  to  enter  Into  an  active  duty 
agreement  for  a  specified  number  of  years; 
"(4)  Is  not  serving  an  Initial  active  duty 
obligation; 

"(6)  Is  not  undergoing  intern  or  residency 
training;  and 

"(6)  executes  a  written  active  duty  agree- 
ment under  which  he  will  receive  Incentive 
pay  for  completing  a  speclfliBd  number  of 
years  of  continuous  active  duty  subsequent 
to  executing  such  an  agreement; 

may,  upon  acceptance  of  the  written  agree- 
ment by  the  Secretary  concerned,  or  hto 
designee,  and  In  addition  to  any  other  pay  or 
aUowances  to  which  he  to  entitled,  be  paid 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $15,000  for  each  year 
of  the  active  duty  agreement.  Upon  accept- 
ance of  the  agreement  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, or  his  designee,  and  subject  to  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  the  total 
amount  payable  becomes  fixed  and  may  be 
paid  In  annual,  semiannual,  or  monthly  In- 
stallments, or  In  a  lump  sum  after  completion 
of  the  period  of  active  duty  specified  In  the 
agreement,  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
concerned. 

"(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  by  the  Secretary  at 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  appro- 
prtote,  the  Secretary  concerned,  or  hto  des- 
ignee, may  terminate,  at  any  time,  an  officer's 
entitlement  to  the  special  pay  authorized  by 
thto  section.  In  that  event,  th$  oflloer  to  en- 
titled to  be  paid  only  for  the  ft-actlonal  part 
of  the  period  of  active  duty  that  he  served, 
and  he  may  be  required  to  refund  any 
amount  he  received  In  excess  of  that  entitle- 
ment. 

"(c)  Under  regulations  preacrlbed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  by  th#  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  appro- 
priate, an  officer  who  has  received  payment 
under  thto  section  and  who  violuntarUy,  or 
because  of  hto  mtoconduct,  faUs  to  complete 
the  total  ntunber  of  years  of  active  duty 
specified  in  the  written  agreement  shall  be 
required  to  refund  the  amount  received  that 
exceeds  his  entitlement  under  those  regula- 
tions. If  an  officer  has  received  less  Incentive 
pay  than  he  to  entitled  to  under  those  reguto- 
tlons  at  the  time  of  hto  separation  from 
active  duty,  he  shaU  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  additional  amount  due  him. 

"(d)  Thto  section  does  not  alter  or  modify 
any  other  service  obligation  of  an  officer. 
Completion  of  the  agreed  pertod  of  active 
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duty,  or  other  termination  of  an  agreement, 
tmder  thto  section  does  not  entitle  an  offi- 
oer to  be  separated  from  the  service.  If  be 
has  any  other  service  obligation. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  each  submit  a  written  report  each  year 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  re- 
gardli^  the  operation  of  the  special  pay  pro- 
gram authorized  by  thto  section.  The  report 
ghaU  be  on  a  fiscal  year  basto  and  diaU  con- 
tain— 

"(1)  a  review  of  the  program  for  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  the  report  to  submitted;  and 

"(2)  the  plan  for  the  program  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year. 

Thto  report  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
April  30  of  each  year,  beglmUng  In  1976.". 

Page  11,  line  24,  strike  out  "(8)"  and  In- 
sert "(4)". 

Mr.  ASPIN  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  C!HAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present.  The  call  will  be  taken 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  follovrtng  Members  failed 
"^to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  1291 

Addabbo  Fraser  MUford 

Alexander  Frellnghuysen  Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Anderson.  HI.     Frenzel  Patman 

BadiUo  Gettys  Pickle 

BeviU  Gray  Poage 

Blackburn  Gubser  Powell.  Ohio 

Blatnlk  Guyer  Held 

Butler  Heckler,  Mass.  Roblson.  N.Y. 

Camp  Huber  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Carey,  N.T.  Hutchinson  Rooney.  Pa. 

Cblsholm  Jarman  Runnels 

Clark  Kazen  Ruppe 

Clay  Kluczynskl  Shrlver 

Conlan  Kuykendall  Stok 

Culver  Lujan  Smith,  N.Y. 

Dennis  McClory  Steed 

Dlggs  McKlnney  Stephens 

DlngeU  Madlgan  Wiggins 

Dom  Marazltl  WUltoms 

Drlnan  Martin,  Nebr.  Yates 

Ecktaardt  Mayne 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Flowers,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  2770.  and  finding  Itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Members 
to  record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device,  whereupon  370  Members  recorded 
their  presence,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  the  gentieman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  AspiM)  had  been  recognized. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amMid- 
ment  which  I  have  Just  offered  Is  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  would  In 


effect  put  the  bill  back  to  where  it  was 
when  It  came  out  of  the  subcommittee. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  full  committee 
was  where  we  added  the  dentists,  the 
optometrists,  the  veterinarians,  and  al- 
most added  the  lawyers.  The  bill  that 
came  out  of  the  subcommittee  was  a 
rational  bill.  We  had  held  hearings  on 
the  bill  up  to  that  point,  that  is  the  bill 
that  Included  just  the  physicians.  That 
was  the  bill  which  was  just  the  emer- 
gency legislation  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  had  requested.  That  was  the 
bill  which  the  administration  Is  support- 
ing. That  was  the  bill  the  subcommittee 
sent  to  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  position  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  some  discussion  here  during  to- 
day's debate. 

Originally  the  Department  of  Defense 
made  a  request  for  this  legislation  just 
to  cover  the  physicians.  During  the  field 
day  that  we  had  in  the  full  committee 
when  all  of  these  other  ornaments  on 
the  Christmas  tree  were  added  on,  the 
Department  of  Defense  said  that  their 
position  was  that  they  did  not  object 
to  any  other  measure  being  added  on, 
but  they  still  would  like  to  have  the  bill 
just  for  the  physicians. 

Now  we  have  a  piece  of  paper,  a  letter, 
from  Mr.  Cowan,  the  Deputy  Secretary, 
which  has  been  sent  to  Mr.  Stennis  that 
the  position  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense right  now  is  that  they  would  pre- 
fer legislation  just  to  deal  with  the  phy- 
sicians. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  voting  for  this 
amendment,  which  would  be  the  amend- 
ment to  strip  all  of  the  ornaments  from 
the  Christmas  tree,  we  are  not  doing  it 
with  any  prejudice  £igainst  those  other 
ornaments.  There  always  has  been,  and 
there  still  is,  a  commitment  for  later  in 
the  year  to  have  a  hearing  and  to  have 
some  legislation  on  special  pay  for  all  of 
these  other  things.  It  Is  not  just  the  vet- 
erans and  the  optometrists  and  the  den- 
tists who  will  be  heard  at  that  time;  the 
podiatrists  will  be  heard,  and  the  clini- 
cal psychologists,  and  the  nurses.  We 
want  to  hold  hearings  to  determine 
whether  we  should  have  those. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  want  to  hold 
hearing  on  these  other  matters,  on  these 
other  pieces  of  legislation,  on  these  other 
medical  bonuses.  We  do  want  to  hold 
hearings:  we  do  want  to  have  some  legis- 
lation: in  fact,  we  are  more  likely  to  get 
some  legislation  if  they  are  all  in  there 
together.  If  we  pass  the  medical  bonuses 
and  cover  some  of  them  in  this  bill,  it  Is 
less  likely  that  we  are  going  to  get  the 
legislation  covering  the  others  later  In 
the  year.  I  think  it  is  Important  that  we 
vote  for  just  the  doctors  today.  That  Is 
the  bill  which  we  ought  to  have. 

The  point  Is  that  this  bill  right  now 
costs  us  more  than  It  was  supposed  to^ 
$31  million  more.  The  military  pay  costs 
are  Increasing  at  all  times.  The  military 
pay  costs  are  really  damaging  us.  If  we 
are  going  to  do  something  about  that,  we 
have  got  to  stop  putting  In  money  with- 
out any  hearings,  without  any  evidence  to 
show  that  It  Is  needed.  We  need  the 


hearings  before  we  can  go  ahead  with 
the  bonuses  for  the  other  groups. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  during 
the  day  that  the  money  in  this  blU  is 
discretionary.  It  is  not  entirely  discre- 
tionary. There  is  $350  a  month  which  is 
not  discretionary.  Some  of  It  is  discre- 
tionary; some  of  it  is  not;  but  even  the 
amounts  that  are  discretionary  there  Is 
going  to  be  pressure  to  Increase  the  pay 
and  it  will  be  hard  to  resist. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  in  fact 
already  caved  in.  They  have  already  said 
they  are  going  to  pay  the  dentists  at 
two-thirds  of  the  rate  of  the  doctors,  and 
they  are  going  to  pay  the  optometilsts 
and  the  veterinarians  at  one-third  of 
the  rate  of  the  doctors.  So  it  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  discretionary.  So  do  not  coimt 
on  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  save  the 
taxpayers  any  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  dealing  with 
legislation  which  Is  very  short  term.  It 
is  talking  about  how  we  ought  to  have 
standby  authority  because  in  so  many 
years  down  the  line  we  are  going  to  have 
shortages.  It  says  we  do  not  have  a 
shortage  of  dentists  now;  we  do  not  have 
a  shortage  of  optometrists  now;  we  ao 
not  have  a  shortage  of  veterinarians  right 
now;  but  we  will  have  at  some  time  In 
the  future,  so  let  us  put  it  in  and  allow 
it  in  the  future.  It  is  a  waste  of  money 
imtil  we  get  it.  Besides,  this  bill  runs  out 
in  1977.  By  1977  this  bill  will  be  finished. 
It  expires  at  that  time. 

Mr.  CThairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  g«iUeman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  elimination  of  the  draft 
has  caused  manpower  shortages  in  the 
Armed  Services  of  the  United  States.  I 
certainly  recognize,  and  fully  support, 
our  responsibility  to  provide  adequate 
health  care  for  sictive  mihtary  personnel 
and  their  dependents. 

My  questions  are:  How  many  doctors 
are  needed  by  the  Pentagon  and  how 
many  are  needed  by  the  general  public. 
According  to  the  Pentagon,  their  aver- 
age patient-doctor  ratio  Is  610  to  1.  The 
Department  of  the  Navy  claims  It  Is 
worse  than  that,  but  when  pressed,  ad- 
mitted to  a  ratio  of  only  750  to  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  imusual  for 
doctors  in  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Minnesota  to  provide  services  to 
5,  even  7,  times  that  number  of  patients. 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  does  not  consider  there  is 
a  shortage  of  doctors  unless  the  ratio 
reaches  1,500  to  1:  20  of  the  28  counties 
In  my  district  fall  within  this  criteria; 
and  55  of  Minnesota's  87  counties  qualify. 
Rural  or  urban,  this  trend  of  shortages  is 
found  throughout  the  country. 

My  efforts  to  have  doctors  who  hold  a 
commission  under  the  Armed  Services 
Berry  plan  diverted  to  these  acute  short- 
age areas  have  met  with  a  complete  lack 
of  concern  on  the  part  of  the  military  for 
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the  deep  needs  of  the  civilian  pc^wlatlon. 
A  total  unwillingness  to  even  wel^  the 
merits  of  Individual  cases.  Their  attitude 
Is.  we  want  him — ^you  look  elsewhere. 

If  It  were  a  case  of  greater,  or  at  least 
equal  need  on  the  part  of  the  military,  I 
would  not  be  asking  my  questions.  But  It 
seems  to  be  wants  rather  than  realistic 
needs  that  govern  their  policies. 

As  we  consider  providing  bonuses  and 
Incentives  to  retain  doctors  in  the  mili- 
tary services.  I  think  we  should  also  re- 
view the  claimed  needs  of  these  services 
and  ask  ourselves  if  we  could  not  make  a 
■lore  honest  and  fair  allocation  of  medi- 
eal  sM-vlces,  one  of  our  most  limited  re> 
sources. 

Why  Is  it  that  the  Armed  Services  can 
ask  and  receive  adequate  medical  per- 
sonnel and  our  rural  health  needs  are  not 
being  met  even  minimally  ? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  rise  in 
(HVoeition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman's 
ammdment  Ib  not  weU  taken.  We 
have  considered,  as  I  indicated  on 
the '  rule,  legislation  to  help  out  all 
of  the  health  professions  for  the  last 
several  years.  The  gentleman  is  not 
entirely  frank  with  this  House  when  he 
says.  Let  us  take  care  of  the  doctors 
now  and  then  let  us  come  back  and  have 
a  very  neat  hearing  (xi  all  of  the  other 
health  professions  and  really  decorate 
that  particular  part  of  the  Christmas 
tree  totally  separately. 

The  gentleman  knows  very  well  that 
we  did  this  in  a  very  regular  way  2  years 
ago.  We  wanted  to  give  the  DOD  exactly 
what  they  asked  for,  the  discretion  to 
provide  the  incentives  for  the  health 
IXDfesslons  if  they  needed  it  by  regula- 
tion. But  what  happened?  After  we 
passed  that  biU,  as  we  previously  indi- 
cated, that  bill  went  to  the  Senate  and 
It  died. 

I  can  assure  this  House  If  we  want 
vacant  military  hospitals,  if  we  want 
ezoeolve  costs  In  the  CHAMPUS  pro- 
gram which  are  now  exceeding  one-half 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  we  will  have  them. 
Why?  Because  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee says  our  military  hospitals  are  not 
being  used.  And  why  are  they  not  being 
used?  Because  they  do  not  have  the 
doctors  and  doitists  and  the  eye  people 
and  veterinarians  to  do  ttie  work,  to 
handle  the  dependents  and  the  retired. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  military 
hospital  in  the  United  States  today  that 
Is  fully  utilized.  The  main  reason  for  that 
Is  very  simple.  We  just  do  not  have  the 
personnel. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
says  we  do  not  have  a  shortage  today 
In  veterinarians,  we  do  have,  but  the 
shortage  Is  only  of  the  magnitude  of  5 
percent,  but  it  is  going  to  be  10  percent 
next  year  and  15  percent  the  year  after 
that.  The  same  goes  for  the  optometrists. 
We  are  talking  about  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  people,  maybe  a  few  hundred 
veterinarians  and  masrbe  less  ttum  a 
thousand  optometrists. 

But  what  happens  when  we  cannot 
handle  these  people  in  house?  They  have 
to  go  downtown.  The  costs  are  not  going 


to  be  covered  under  a  program  like  this? 
No.  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  them 
imder  the  very  expensive  CHAMPUS 
program,  which  runs  ud  the  military 
costs. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
high  cost  of  personnel  and  we  are  spend- 
ing on  the  order  of  $50  billion  a  year  to 
take  care  of  the  fringe  benefits  and  the 
housing  benefits  and  the  pay  and  the 
bonus  benefits  of  our  military  business- 
men and  civilians  who  go  along  with 
them. 

The  $31  million  we  pay  in  this  bill  to 
help  out  primarily  the  dentists  and  per- 
haps 20  percent  of  the  increase  to  help 
out  the  other  professionals  is  not  a  large 
amount.  I  say  if  we  want  to  be  myopic 
and  if  we  want  to  be  pennywise  and 
pound  foolish,  we  should  go  along  with 
the  amendment  and  strike  out  the  $31 
million  and  say  we  have  made  our  econ- 
omy vote  for  the  day.  But  I  will  tell  the 
Members  we  &re  going  to  have  to  pay  it 
back  in  spades  on  the  CHAMPUS  pro- 
gram and  in  many  very  hidden  ways  on 
some  of  the  other  pieces  of  legislation. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  asked 
for  this  legislation.  They  asked  for  it  last 
year.  They  asked  for  it  the  year  before. 
We  are  giving  it  to  them  because  we  have 
got  a  bill  that  is  dead  over  in  the  Senate. 
Somebody  has  said,  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  that  parts  of  this 
bill  are  going  to  be  operative  immediately 
and  they  are  talking  about  the  $350  spe- 
cial pay  for  some  of  the  people  who  have 
been  in  longer  than  2  years.  But  if  we 
kill  the  special  pay  for  veterinarians,  the 
$100  for  them  was  enacted  in  1953,  and  if 
we  were  to  have  a  simple  cost-of-living 
escalator  on  that  item,  we  would  be  pay- 
ing the  $350.  So  if  that  was  good  legisla- 
tion in  1953,  it  is  good  legislation  today. 
It  is  not  a  very  expensive  program. 

I  think  if  we  want  to  avoid  a  doctor 
draft  and  not  be  mousetrapped  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  have  the 
Department  of  Defense  come  back  to  us 
and  say,  "We  have  got  to  have  the  draft 
again,  boys,"  we  will  then  say,  "Why  do 
you  have  to  have  it?" 

They  will  say,  "Because  there  are  cer- 
tain specialties  we  cannot  get  volunteers 
for  and  we  have  to  have  a  general  draft 
because  we  cannot  draft  just  the  doctors 
but  we  have  to  have  authority  to  draft 
everybody."  If  we  want  to  avoid  that 
situation  and  avoid  being  mousetrapped 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  let  us 
turn  down  this  amendment  and  accept 
the  cogitations  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  which  I  think  are  rather 
thoroughly  thought  out.  They  were  well 
thought  out  in  1972  and  last  year.  We 
have  a  great  deal  of  testimony  and  rec- 
ommendations from  the  Department  of 
Defense.  We  can  avoid  I  think  rein- 
stating the  draft,  but  we  have  got  to 
give  the  authority  to  the  Department 
and  give  discretionary  anthorlty  to  them 
so  they  have  the  tools.  This  is  the  kind 
of  biU  they  need. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  think  the  Members  of  the  House  are 
familiar  with  this  amendment.  I  do  not 


Intend  to  take  the  full  5  minutes.  This 
is  an  amendment  that  would  eliminate 
the  dentists,  the  optometrists,  and 
veterinarians. 

I  think  the  basic  question  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  try  to  Dut  the  medicine 
in  the  medicine  cabinet  before  it  is 
needed  or  whither  we  tu-e  going  to  wait 
until  we  get  sick  and  then  get  the  medi- 
cine and  maybe  the  dnig  store  will  be 
closed  on  that  particular  night. 

The  Department  of  Defense  wanted 
this  measure  on  a  stan()by  basis  2  years 
ago.  They  asked  for  it  last  year.  All  we 
are  doing  is  giving  them  this  legislation 
on  a  standby  basis  so  it  can  be  used. 

It  is  permissive  legislation.  It  is  only 
going  to  be  used  if  shortages  develop.  It 
is  not  going  to  be  used  if  they  are  not 
developing:  so  it  is  not  a  Christmas  tree. 
It  is  not  going  to  bust  the  budget  or 
anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  amendment 
be  defeated. 

AMXNDMKMT  OFTEaED  BT  tm.  CHAPPELL  AS  A 
SUBSTITUTE  FOB  THE  AMZMSKENT  OTtTXEO  BT 
MR.  ASPIN  TO  THE  COMWrrES  AlCSKDMXm  IN 
THE    NATT7BE   OP  A   BUBSITIUTE 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  As»in)  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Chaffsix  as  % 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
AspiN  to  the  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute : 

Page  7,  strike  out  line  4  and  all  that  f611owB 
thereafter  down  through  Itne  20  on  page  11 
and  Insert  the  foUowlng:  That  chapter  6  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Section  802  la  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows  and  the  Item  In  the  chapter  analysis  Is 
amended  to  correspond  with  the  revised 
catchllne : 

"S  302.  Special  pay:  physicians  and  dentlsta 

"An  oflBcer  of  the  Army  or  Navy  In  the 
Medical  Corps,  an  oCQcer  of  the  Air  Fotob  who 
is  designated  as  a  medical  olDcer  or  dentist  or 
a  medical  officer  or  dentist  of  the  PubUo 
Health  Service,  who  Is  on  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  at  least  one  year  is  entitled.  In 
addition  to  any  other  pay  or  allowances  to 
which  be  Is  entitled,  to  special  pay  at  the 
foUowlng  rates — 

"  ( 1 )  $100  a  month  for  eacb  month  of  active 
duty  If  he  has  not  completed  two  years  of 
active  duty  in  a  category  named  In  this 
section;  or  j 

"(2)  9350  a  month  for  eacb  month  of  active 
duty  If  he  has  completed  at  least  two  years  tit 
active  duty  In  a  category  named  In  this 
section. 

The  amounts  set  forth  in  this  section  may 
not  be  Included  In  computing  the  amount  of 
an  increase  In  pay  authorised  by  any  \jther 
provision  of  this  title  at  In  oomputlng  retired 
pay  or  severance  pay.". 

"§  313.  Special  pay:  medical  officers  and  den- 
tists who  execute  active  duty  agreements 
"(a)   Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  appropri- 
ate, and  approved  by  the  President,  an  officer 
of  the  Army  or  Navy  in  the  Medical  Corps 
or  Dental  Corps  or  an  officer  of  the  Air  Force 
who  iB  designated  as  a  medical  officer,  who — 
"(1)  Is  below  the  pay  grad*  of  0-7; 
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"(2)  is  designated  as  being  qualified  in  a 
critical  specialty  by  the  Slecretary  concerned; 

■'(3)  is  determined  by  a  board  composed  of 
officers  in  the  medical  profession  under  cri- 
teria prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned 
to  be  qualified  to  enter  Into  an  active  duty 
agreement  for  a  specified  number  of  years; 

"(4)  Is  not  serving  an  Initial  active  duty 
obligation; 

"(5)  is  not  undergoing  Intern  or  residency 
training;  and 

"(6)  executes  a  written  active  duty  agree- 
n.ent  under  which  he  wlU  receive  Incentive 
pay  for  completing  a  specified  number  of 
years  of  continuous  active  duty  subsequent 
to  executing  such  an  agreement; 
may,  upon  acceptance  of  the  written  agree- 
ment by  the  Secretary  concerned,  or  his  des- 
ignee, and  m  addition  to  any  other  pay  or 
allowances  to  which  he  Is  entitled,  be  paid 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $15,000  for  each 
year  of  the  active  duty  agreement.  Upon  ac- 
ceptance of  the  agreement  by  the  Secretary 
concerned,  or  his  designee,  and  subject  to 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
total  amount  payable  becomes  fixed  and  may 
be  paid  in  annual,  semiannual,  or  monthly 
installments,  or  in  a  lump  sum  after  comple- 
tion of  the  period  of  active  duty  specified  in 
the  agreement,  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
concerned. 

"(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  appropri- 
ate, the  Secretatry  concerned,  or  his  designee. 
may  terminate,  at  any  time,  an  officer's  en- 
titlement to  the  special  pay  authorized  by 
this  section.  In  that  event,  the  officer  Is  en- 
titled to  be  paid  only  for  the  fractional  part 
of  the  period  of  active  duty  that  he  served, 
and  he  may  be  required  to  refund  any 
amount  he  received  In  excess  of  that 
entitlement. 

"(c)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  appropri- 
ate, an  officer  who  has  received  payment  un- 
der this  section  and  who  voluntarily,  or  be- 
cause of  his  misconduct,  fails  to  con4>lete  the 
total  number  of  years  of  active  duty  ^>eci- 
fled  In  the  written  agreement  shaU  be  re- 
quired to  refund  the  amount  received  that 
exceeds  his  entitlement  under  those  regula- 
tions. If  an  officer  has  received  less  incentive 
pay  than  he  Is  entitled  to  under  those  regu- 
lations at  the  time  of  his  separation  from 
active  duty,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  additional  amount  due  him. 

"(d)  This  section  does  not  alter  or  modify 
any  other  service  obligation  of  an  officer. 
Completion  of  the  agreed  period  of  active 
duty,  or  other  termination  of  an  agreement, 
under  this  section  does  not  entitle  an  officer 
to  be  separated  from  the  service,  If  he  has  any 
other  service  obligation. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  each  submit  a  written  report  each  year 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  regard- 
ing the  operation  of  the  special  pay  program 
authorized  by  this  section.  The  report  shall 
be  on  a  fiscal  year  basis  and  shall  contain — 
'(1)  a  review  of  the  program  for  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  the  report  Is  submitted;  sind 

"(2)  the  plan  for  the  program  fw  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 

This  report  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
April  30  of  each  year,  beginning  In  1976.". 

Page  11.  Une  24,  strike  out  "(3)"  and  In- 
sert "(4)". 

Mr.  CHAPPELL  fduring  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chariman,  this 
is  the  first  time  in  my  experience  in  Con- 
gress of  finding  myself  in  opposition  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Armed  Services. 
The  subcommittee  in  this  particular  in- 
stance brought  this  bill  to  the  full  com- 
mittee with  physicians  only  in  it.  The 
full  committee,  for  some  reason,  expand- 
ed the  bill  to  include  other  professions 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  said 
was  no  need  for  including. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  veterinarians.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  the  other  health  services.  I  feel  how- 
ever, that  this  is  no  time  to  be  expanding 
upon  what  the  Department  of  Defense 
clearly  says  is  its  need.  This  is  no  time 
to  be  expanding  our  expenditures  im- 
necessarily. 

I  have  a  letter  in  here  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  Stennis  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  I  want  to  read  the 
pertinent  paragraph: 

The  main  piirpose  of  this  letter  is  to  ad- 
vise you  that  the  position  taken  on  this  mat- 
ter by  Secretary  Clements  approximately 
four  months  ago  remains  unchanged  and 
that,  consequently,  there  1b  no  need  at  this 
time  for  special  pay  legislation  covering  any 
of  the  other  health  professions. 

The  letter  is  dated  March  25,  1974. 

I  think  this  is  a  time  when  we  need 
to  be  talking  about  frugaUty.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  putting  aspirin  in  the  shelf 
or  on  the  shelf  to  be  used  at  a  future  time. 
It  is  a  matter  of  considering  the  current 
and  smticipated  need.  That  is  what  we 
ought  to  be  doing.  That  is  what  the 
amendment  proposes  to  do.  The  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  simply  adds  the 
dentists,  because  there  is  a  demonstrated 
need  on  an  incentive  basis  for  phjrslcians 
and  dentists. 

We  ought  to  limit  this  bill,  at  this 
time,  to  those  two  professions  where  the 
need  is  demonstrated,  where  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  clearly  says  it  is  needed 
and  not  to  others  before  the  anticipated 
or  real  need  occurs. 

At  another  time,  as  we  proceed  with 
the  military  budget  and  as  we  proceed 
with  legislation  on  the  special  pay  and 
other  matters,  we  can  then  consider  ex- 
pansion to  other  professions  if  need  be. 
I  think  we  owe  it  to  the  American  people 
in  this  year  to  do  everjrthing  we  can 
to  solve  our  problems  on  the  basis  of  need 
and  what  Is  right.  At  this  moment  it  Is 
right  to  put  the  two  in  and  at  this  mo- 
ment it  is  wrong  to  expand. 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Kir.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  puts  great  credibility  on  what 
is  the  latest  statement  of  the  Department 
of  Defenae.  Of  course,  if  he  ctoes  that, 
does  that  not  then  preclude  considera- 
tion of  dentists,  optometrists  and  veteri- 
narians If  the  gentlonan  belleyes  that 
can  be  correct? 


Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
position  simply  is  this:  That  oral  sur- 
greons,  as  I  imderstand  it,  are  physicians. 
If  they  Intended  to  include  physicians, 
who  are  part  of  the  profession,  it  Includes 
them.  Let  us  be  sure  of  their  demon- 
strated need.  I  understand  exactly  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  yielding  fur- 
ther. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  demonstrated 
need  on  the  part  of  the  physicians'  staff- 
ing is  a  report  many  Members  are  fa- 
miliar with,  a  1973  Department  of  De- 
fense study  which  clearly  shows  that  the 
need  through  fiscal  1974  Is  for  some 
11.300.  This  authorization  is  going  to  give 
us  something  around  13.000  physidans 
in  authorization.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  this  is  going  to  give  the  Department 
of  Defense  what  is  needed.  Adding  to  It 
as  a  matter  of  clarification  to  take  care  of 
oral  surgeons  and  others  who  might  be 
classified  as  physicians  to  take  care  of 
the  dental  needs  of  our  armed  services. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  to  Uie  amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  is  aware  of  the  diflerencee  in 
shortages  between  dentists,  (^tometrists, 
and  veterinarians?  Does  the  gentleman 
know  which  of  the  professions  has  the 
most  severe  shortage? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
severe  shortage  Is  with,  clearly,  doctors. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  talking  about  the  other 
three. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  ac- 
cording to  my  information  and  my  con- 
tact with  the  Department  of  Defense, 
there  is  no  shortage  and  problem  except 
for  physicians  and  dentists. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  shortage  in  v^- 
erinary  medicine  is  the  most  severe,  20 
percent.  Substantially  18  percent  in  op- 
tometry, and  dentistry  is  less  than  either 
of  those  two. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  also  that 
the  cost  to  retain  dentists  in  the  bill  U 
something  like  $26  million,  and  to  retain 
veterinarians,  $3  million;  optometrists. 
$2  million?  Is  the  gentleman  aware  cl 
this? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  this:  I  Intend  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. If  the  amendment  is  not  agreed  to, 
I  Intend  to  support  the  amendment,  be- 
cause that  is  clearly  where  it  Is  demon- 
strated that  the  need  is  and  where  the 
Department  of  Defense  says  it  has  dif- 
ficulty. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  CSiairman,  of  course  the  commit- 
tee is  in  favor  of  the  dentists,  because  we 
have  Included  the  dentists  in  the  bin.  I 
think,  rather  than  going  through  this 
parliamentary  procedure  of  having  this 
amendment  decided,  somdt>ody  else  of- 
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Xerlng  to  put  the  optometrists  back  Into 
Vd»  Aspln  amendment  and  aomebody  else 
putting  the  veterinarians  back,  we  ouc^t 
to  vote  down  aU  these  amendments  and 
get  to  the  bUl. 

Ifr.  Chairman.  I  oi^Mse  the  amend- 
ment   

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  dialrman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  yir. 
Chairman,  I  just  want  to  speak  veiy 
briefly  against  the  amendment.  This  is 
the  same  procedure  we  went  through  in 
committee.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  error  in  the  Chappell  amendmjenjt. 
If  he  is  trying  to  save  money,  he  is  sure 
going  about  it  in  a  backward  fashion, 
because  the  group  he  is  trying  to  Include 
coets  about  five  times  as  much  as  the  two 
we  are  excluding  combined.  Also,  the 
shortage  Is  more  severe  in  veterinary 
medicine  and  optometry  than  it  is  in 
dentistry.  The  Department  of  Defense 
was  quick  to  point  this  out  to  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  say  that, 
contrary  to  Mr.  Aspzn's  assertions,  there 
has  been  ample  opportimlty  for  study. 
The  committee  voted  32  to  6  to  Include 
optometxtsts,  dentists,  and  veterinarians. 
There  is  strong  documentation  that  we 
will  have  a  severe  shortage  in  these  fields 
In  the  very  near  future.  To  eliminate  the 
shortages,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  got  to 
pay  the  price.  We  have  got  to  retain  the 
young  men.  We  have  got  to  offer  them 
more  money,  because  they  are  getting 
paid  about  twice  as  much  in  civilian  life 
as  in  the  military. 

The  nicest  part  of  this  whole  bill  is 
that  we  are  only  going  to  spend  about 
$»,«00  a  year  to  keep  some  people  who 
are  costing  us  glO;eoo  a  year  to  get.  Por 
every  one  of  these  young  professionals  we 
retain  at  $3,000  a  year,  we  do  not  have 
to  replace  them  at  $10,000,  so  there  is  a 
savings  of  $7,000. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  l^  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chapfsll)  ,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspm) . 
to  the  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ttire  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  l^  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aapnr) ,  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substftute. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  ha^  It. 

KSCOKDEO    von 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  reeorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  194.  noes  201, 
not  voting  3T,  as  follows': 


[Roll  No. 

130] 

AYES— 194 

Absug 

Pascell 

O'Hara 

Adams 

Plndley 

Owens 

Addftbbo 

Pish 

Patten 

Alexander 

Foley 

Peyser 

Andenon,  HI. 

Ford 

Pike 

Archer 

Forsythe 

Podell 

Ash  brook 

Fraser 

Powell,  Ohio 

Ashley 

Prey 

Qule 

Aspin 

Proehllch 

Qutllen 

BadUlo 

Olalmo 

RaUsback 

Baker 

Gibbons 

Rangel 

Barrett 

Oilman 

Rees 

Bauman 

Olnn 

Regula 

Bell 

Doodling 

Reuss 

Bergland 

Orasso 

Riegle 

Blaggi 

Gross 

Rlnaldo 

Bingham 

Gunter 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Blatnlk 

Haley 

Rodlno 

Boiling 

Hamilton 

Rosenthal 

Brademas 

Hanna 

Rostenkowski 

Brasco 

Hansen,  Wash.   Roush 

Breckinridge 

Harrington 

1         Rousselot 

Brooks 

Harsha 

Ryan 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hastings 

St  Germain 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hays 

Sarasin 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W 

.  Va.  Sarbanes 

Burgener 

Heinz 

Schneebell 

Bnrke,  Calif. 

Helstoskl 

Scbroeder 

Burke,  Fla. 

HoUfleld 

Selberllng 

BurllBOn,  Mo. 

Holtzman 

Shoup 

Bvtrton 

Howard 

Shuster 

Carney,  Ohio 

Huber 

Slsk 

Chappell 

Hun  gate 

Slack 

Chlsholm 

Johnson,  C 

lolo.   Smith,  Iowa 

ClawBon,  Del 

Jones,  Okli 

|.         Snyder 

Cleveland 

Jordan 

Stanton, 

Cohen 

Karth 

J.  WUllam 

Collier 

Kastenmel 

er      Stanton, 

Conable 

Ketchum 

James  V. 

Conte 

Koch 

Steele 

Cotter 

Kyros 

Steelman 

Coughlln 

Lehman 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Culver 

Litton 

Stokes 

Daniels, 

Long,  La. 

Stuckey 

Domlnlck  V. 

Long,  Md. 

Studds 

Danlelson 

Luken 

Sullivan 

Davis,  Wis. 

McColUfite 

r         Symington 

Delaney 

McDade 

Symms 

Dellenback 

McPall 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Dell  urns 

McKay 

Thompson,  N.J 

Denholm 

McKJnney 

Thone 

Dennis 

Macdonalc 

Tleman 

Dent 

Mallary 

ndall 

Dlggs 

Martin,  Ne 

br.     Van  Deerlln 

Dlngell 

Mathlas,  a 

Wlf.   Vanlk 

Drlnan 

Matsunagi 

\         Vlgorlto 

D\ilskl 

MazzoU 

Waldle 

Duncan 

Mezvlnsky 

Whalen 

du  Pont 

Mlnish 

Wldnall 

Eckhardt 

Mitchell,  & 

Id.      WUson, 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Moakley 

Charles,  Tex, 

Brlenbom 

Moorhead, 

Pa.    Wyatt 

Bsch 

Mosher 

Wyman 

Bshleman 

Moes 

Yates 

Evans,  Colo. 

Nix 

Young,  Ga. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Obey 
NOES—, 

Young,  S.C. 
BOl 

Abdnor 

Clausftn, 

Gaydos 

Anderson, 

DonH. 

Goldwater 

Calif. 

Cochran 

Gonzalez 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Collins,  m 

Gray 

Andrews, 

Collins,  T« 

K.       Green,  Oreg. 

N.Dak. 

Conyers 

Green.  Pa. 

Annunzlo 

Gorman 

Griffiths 

Arends 

Crane 

Orover 

Armstrong 

Cronin 

Gubser 

Bafalls 

Daniel,  Da 

C        Gude 

Beard 

Daniel,  Ro 

bert    Hammer- 

Bennett 

W.,  Jr. 

schmldt 

Boggs 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hanley 

Boland 

Davis,  S.C 

Hanrahan 

Bo  wen 

de  la  Garz 

k         Hansen,  Idaho 

Bray 

Derwlnskl 

H6bert 

Breaux 

Devlne 

Henderson 

Brlnkley 

Dickinson 

Hicks 

Broomfleld 

Donohue 

HUlls 

Brotzman 

Downing 

Hlnshaw 

BroyhUl,  N.C". 

Edwards,  i 

Ua.     Hogan 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

EUberg 

Holt 

Buctianan 

Fisher 

Horton 

Burke,  Mass. 

Flood 

Hoinner 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Flowers 

Hudnut 

Byron 

Flynt 

Hunt 

Carter 

Fountain 

Hutchinson 

Caaey,  Tex. 

Frellnghu 

rsen   Ichord 

Chamberlain 

Fulton 

Jarman 

Clancy 

Fuqua 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Fa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kemp 

King 

Lagomarslno 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Lott 

McClory 

McCormack 

McE^wen 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills 

Mink 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 


Murtha       I 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

O'NeUl 

Parrls 

Passman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis  I 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  H.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  N.Y4 

Spence 

Staggers 


Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Talcott 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thornton 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yatron 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  ni. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING — 37 


Bevlll 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Butler 

Camp 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Cederberg 

Clark 

Clay 

Conlan 

Dom 

Frenzel 

Qcttys 


Guyer 

Hawkins 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

Madlgan 

Mllford 

Mlnshall, 

Patman 

Pickle 


,  Oblo 


Poage 

Pritchard 

Reld 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Shrlver 

Stark 

Stephens 

Wiggins 

WUllams 


So  the  amendment  \^as  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  wsis  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMKNDKZNTS  OITKRED  BT  VB.  STEIGER  OF  WIS- 
CONSIN TO  THE  COMMITTEE  AMENDKEMT  IN 
THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBU'fliUlHI 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  a  series  of  £unend- 
ments  to  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Stugek  of  Wis- 
consin to  the  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute:  fage  7,  lines  9  and 
10,  strike  out  "or  optozqetrlsts"  and  insert 
",  optometrists,  podUtrlslB,  or  psychologists". 

Page  7,  line  13,  Immediately  after  "op- 
tometry" Insert  ",  podiatry,  or  psychology". 

Page  7,  line  15,  strike  ©ut  "or  optometry" 
and  insert  "optometry,  pediatry,  or  psychol- 
ogy". 

Page  7,  line  16,  strike  ©ut  "or  <^tometry" 
and  insert  "optometry,  podiatry,  or  psychol- 
ogy"- 

Page  8,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out  "or  op- 
tometry" and  insert  ",  optometry,  podiatry, 
or  puftiioiaej" . 

Page  9,  line  1,  Immedlstely  after  "optom- 
etry" Insert  ",  podiatry,  or  psychology". 

Page  9,  line  3,  strike  out  "or  optometry" 
and  insert  ",  optometa^,  podiatry,  or  psy- 
chology". 

Page  9,  line  4,  strike  out  "or  optometry" 
and  insert  ".  optometry,  podiatry,  or  psy- 
chology". 

Page  9,  line  10,  strike  put  "or  optometry" 
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and   insert  ",  optometry,  podiatry,  or  psy- 
chology". 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORS,  and  that  they  may  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amendments  I  offer  today 
propose  to  qualify  commissioned  podia- 
try and  psychology — Ph.D. — officers  in 
the  uniformed  services  for  the  "special 
and  bonus  pay"  benefits  contained  in 
S.  2770.  These  benefits,  presently  pro- 
posed for  doctors  of  medicine,  osteopa- 
thy, dentistry,  optometry  and  veterinary 
medicine,  are  equally  deserved  by  doc- 
tors of  podlatric  medicine  and  psychol- 
ogy— Ph.  D. — the  substantive  reasons  for 
which  I  will  subsequently  evaluate. 

First,  however,  a  word  of  explanation, 
since  I  was  among  those  who  supported 
the  previously  defeated  amendment  of 
my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Aspin. 
His  effort  was  designed  to  return  the 
legislation  to  what  it  was  originally  in- 
tended to  be — an  emergency  measure, 
recommended  and  supported  by  DOD, 
giving  the  administration  the  necessary 
authority  to  counter  a  growing  problem 
it  faced  In  recruiting  and  retaining  med- 
ical corps  personnel.  And  since  each  of 
the  Surgeons  General — Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force — has  testified  that  no  such 
emergency  exists  at  this  time  with  re- 
spect to  recruiting  and  retaining  other 
health  professionals  in  the  uniformed 
services,  it  was  my  strong  opinion  that — 
as  a  first  priority — the  "emergency  situ- 
ation" which  prompted  S.  2770  in  the 
first  place  be  the  only  issue  debated  here 
and  now.  This  seemed  particularly  valid, 
since  both  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Subcommittee  on  Military  Compen- 
sation have  already  agreed  to  examine 
later  this  session  the  "special  pay  needs" 
of  other  health  professionals  in  the  uni- 
formed services. 

But  tiie  full  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  contrary  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  its  own  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Compensation  and  the  full  Sen- 
ate, chose  to  "doctor-up"  S.  2770  by  add- 
ing to  the  bill's  beneficiaries  dentists, 
optometrists  and  veterinarians.  And 
since  the  House  has  earlier  this  after- 
noon chosen  to  follow  the  full  commit- 
tee's le£Ml,  I  would  hope,  for  reasons  of 
equity,  my  amendment  might  merit 
favorable  consideration  and  support. 

In  addition  to  "equity",  however,  a 
clear  precedent  also  exists  for  my  amend- 
ments. When  the  House  passed  HH. 
16924  late  in  the  92d  Congress,  6  months 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  a  "zero 
draft  enviromnent",  authority  was  there- 
in given  DOD  to  pay  "bonuses"  as  needed 
to  those  health  professions  of  critical 
importance  to  Vbs  military.  Among  those 
healtl;  professions  listed  by  DOD  In  this 
"critical  category"  included.  In  addi- 
tion  to    those    presently    specified   In 


S.  2770,  doctors  of  podlatric  medicine 
and  psychology— (Ph.  D.).  But  the  92d 
Congress  adjourned  before  the  Senate 
could  consider  this  House-passed  biU  and 
the  measures  tiave  been  once  again  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress,  where  they  are 
presently  pending  items  of  business  in 
both  the  Senate  and  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees. 

In  keeping  vrith  this  previous  action 
by  the  House,  with  which  my  amend- 
ments today  are  fully  consistent,  I  would 
urge  a  favorable  vote  to  bring  needed 
equity  to  the  measure.  Otherwise,  should 
S.  2770  pass  the  House  in  its  present  form 
and  in  some  way  carry  at  the  ccmfer- 
ence  committee  level,  the  ball  game 
would  be  over,  since  what  had  been  pro- 
posed to  be  an  "emergency  bill"  dealing 
with  medical  doctors  would  have  be- 
come an  unjustifiable,  inequitable  and 
pseudo  comprehensive  military  health 
professionals'  special  pay  measure. 
Podiatrists  in  the  Military 

VS.  Army 41 

(1  colonel;  9  majors;  28  oaptains;  and  2 
1st  lleutenante) . 

U.S.    Navy 18 

U.S.  Air  Force* 10 

Psychologists  in  the  mlUtary  (PhJ}.)-      286 

*50  new  commissioned  podiatry  bUlets  in 
the  USAF  have  recently  been  approved  by 
the  Surgeon  General.  Within  three  years,  a 
minimum  of  60  podiatry  billets  wlU  be  oc- 
cupied in  this  branch  of  military  service. 

All  my  amendment  would  do  is  simple. 
It  would  add  the  clinical  psychologist 
and  podiatrists.  It  is  Justified  and  is  an 
amendment  legitimately  designed  to 
take  care  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
armed  services  from  head  to  toe. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  think  we  are  all  familiar  vrith  the 
issue.  This  is  an  attempt  to  add  some- 
thing more  to  the  bill,  to  add  psycholo- 
gists and  podiatrists.  The  fact  of  Hxe 
matter  Is  that  the  information  provided 
to  us  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
shows  there  is  absolutely  no  shortage  in 
the  podiatrists  and  only  a  very  minor 
shortage  is  anticipated  in  the  clinical 
psychologists.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  of  the  four  professionals  included  in 
the  bill,  which  the  House  sustained  a  mo- 
ment ago  by  the  vote,  those  are  the  ones 
that  have  traditionally  suffered  through 
the  draft  and  traditionally  received  spe- 
cial pay.  I  think  that  is  as  far  as  we 
ought  to  go  and  I  think  we  should  reject 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger). 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  express 
my  support  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  friend,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  William 
Steiger),  which  would  add  to  the  bill 
authority  for  special  pay  and  bonuses  to 
podiatrists  and  optometrists. 

As  the  House  will  remember,  both  of 
these  professions  were  included  In  simi- 
lar legislation  passed  by  this  body  in 
1972.  "Hie  Defense  Department  con- 
sidered them,  along  witti  dentistry,  op- 


tometry and  veterinary  medicine,  "crit- 
ical health  professions."  That  legisla- 
tion died  in  the  Senate. 

The  incremental  cost  of  adding  these 
two  professions  to  the  bill  should  be 
minimal.  I  understand,  for  example,  that 
there  are  only  about  75  podiatrists  cur- 
rently en  active  military  duty.  But  the 
principle  involved  here  is  an  Important 
one,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  Congress  ex- 
pects to  make  the  volimtary  Army  work, 
it  must  be  willing  to  provide  the  incen- 
tive tools  needed  to  attract  the  skills  the 
military  requires. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
that,  as  far  as  annual  bonuses  authorized 
by  the  amendment  are  concerned,  they 
are  completely  discretionary  on  the  part 
of  DOD.  Not  until  a  shortage  in  a  par- 
ticular profession  actually  appears  will 
a  bonus  be  offered  to  attract  and  retain 
people  in  that  profession. 

No  one  contends,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
an  emergency  shortage  of  podiatrists 
or  psychologists  exists  today.  But  neither 
do  the  Armed  Forces  face  an  emergency 
shortage  of  any  of  the  health  profes- 
sionals other  than  medical  doctors.  There 
is  fully  as  much  justification  for  includ- 
ing these  two  critical  health  specialties 
in  this  legislation. 

One  final  point,  Mr.  Chairman:  It  Is 
expected  tliat,  by  1978,  Just  4  years  from 
now,  we  can  expect  a  reasonable  supply 
of  health  professionals  from  the  Uni- 
formed Services  Health  Academy.  Until 
then.  Congress  should  provide  the  au- 
thority for  DOD  to  maintain  the  neces- 
sary level  of  health  professionals  in  all  of 
those  areas  deemed  critical  by  the 
services. 

I  therefore  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  not  think  imder  the  circum- 
stances it  would  be  appropriate  also  If 
we  added  the  acupuncturists? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  There  is  no  short- 
age of  acupuncturists.  In  fact  there  are 
no  acupuncturists  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  C^iairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff). 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Ci^airman,  not  in  a 
facetious  vein,  but  £is  I  understand  it 
chiropractors  are  included  under  medi- 
care. Would  it  not  be  in  order.  If  we  are 
taking  the  podiatrists  and  the  psycholo- 
gists, to  consider  the  chiropractors? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  am  not  certain 
about  the  situation. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  CThairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  for  an  answer  to 
tiiat,  there  are  no  chiropractors  In  the 
medical  services. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 
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Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin,  htc. 
Chatrmanu  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vot^  w«8  refused. 

So  tbe  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendmsnte? 

If  not.  the  question  ia  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

*!%«  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Flowxks.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  imder  consideration  the 
bin  (S.  2770)  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  spe- 
cial pay  structure  relating  to  medical 
officers  of  the  uniformed  services,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  1017,  be  report- 
ed the  bill  back  to  the  Housie  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Wh(de. 

The  8PEIAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment In  the  natiue  of  a  substitute  adopt- 
ed Ux  the  Committee  of  the  Whole?  If 
not,  the  question  Is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bfB. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  Hjsm,  and  was  read  the 
third  tJInie. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Hie  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  tbe  bill. 

Mr.  SCHBRTiT!.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

llie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  291,  nays  106, 
not  voting  35,  as  follows: 


Abdoor 

Alazaader 
Andenon. 

Oklif. 
AnderaoB.  HI. 
Andreva,  If  .C. 
Andrew!, 

Annunclo 

Archer 
Arendri 
Armstrong 
Aahlay 

VttUM 

Bauman 

Beud 

BeU 

B«nn«tt 

Btngbam 

BUtallc 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bowen 

Bny 
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Bnauz 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
BraomfMd 
Brown.  Oalit. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
BrorhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Byton 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Chamberlain 
Chapptfl 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
CleTeland 
Cochran 


Cohen 

CoUler 

Collins,  ni. 

Collins,  Tex. 

ConaUe 

Gorman 

Crane 

Cronln 

CiUver 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

DomlnlckT. 
Daniel  son 
DaTU,Oa. 
Davis.  8.C. 
dels  Garza 
Dellenback 
Dent 

Derwlaskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Donohiie 


Downing 

duFont 

■ckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

EUberg 

Brlenbom 

Bach 

Sshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Pascell 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Oaydoe 

Gibbons 

OtUnan 

Gtnn 

Goldwater 

Oonsales 

Ooodllng 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Ounter 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
scbmidt 

Hanley 

Ranrahan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Hastings 

H«bert 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HlUis 

Hlsahaw 

Hogan 

HoUfleld 

Bolt 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

HntChlnaon 

I<diord 

Jazman 

Johnson,  Calif 

J(dmson.  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kemp 

King 

Kyros 

Lagomsnloo 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 


Abaug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

BadUlo 

Baker 

Banrett 

Beigland 

Blaggl 

Boiling 

Brademas 

BrasGO 

Brotanum 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burlison,  MO. 

Burton 

Carney,  Ohio 

Ohlsbalm 

Clawson.Dd 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Davis,  WU. 


Long,  La. 

Lott 

Luken 

McClory 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McBwen 

McFall 

McKay 

Mc8i>adden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazlti 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathlas,  CalU. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mezvinsky 

MUler 

MUls 

Mlnieh 

Mtnk 

MltcheU,  N.T. 

Mlzell 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Moorbead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosber 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Murttaa 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
O'Neill 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Podell 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Price.  Tex. 
Randall 
Ranck 
Begiila 
Rhodes 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Vs. 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncalio.  Wyo 
Roncallo.  N.T. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rose 

RoetenkowsKl 
Roush 
Rousselot      I 


Roy 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Sctaerle 

Scbneebell 

Sebeltus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 

Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thornton 
ToweU,  Nev. 
Treen 
Udall 
Dllman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Wbltehurst 
Whitten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
WUson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tatron 

Toung,  Alaska 
Toting,  Fla. 
Tovmg,  ni. 
Toung,  S.C. 
Toung,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


NATS— 106 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dentaolm 

Dennis 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Edwards.  CaUf . 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

Plndley 

Foley 

Ford 

Fraser 

Froehlich 

Pulton 

Glalmo 

Orasso 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Hanna 

Harrington 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 


Helstoskl 

Holtaman 

Howard 

Ruber 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Ketchum 

Koch 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  Md. 

McKlnney 

Mazzoli 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mlt<AeU, 

Moakley 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Owens 

Pike 

PoweU,  Ohio 

Pritchard 

QiUa 


,Md. 


QuUlen 

Ryan 

Thone 

RaUsback 

8t  Germain 

Tleman 

Rangel 

Sarbanes 

Vander  Veen 

Rees 

Schroeder 

Vanik 

Reuss 

Shuster 

Vigorlto 

Riegle 

Stanton, 

Whalen 

Roblson,  N.T. 

James  V. 

Wolff 

Rodlno 

Stuckey 

Tates 

Rosenthal 

Studds 

Toung,  Qa. 

Roybal 

Symms 

NOT  VOTING-^6 

BevUl 

Gettys 

Pickle 

Blester 

Guyer 

Poage 

Blackburn 

Hawkins 

Reld 

Butler 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Camp 

Kazen 

Runnels 

Carey,  N.T. 

Kluczynskl 

Ruppe 

Cederberg 

Kuykendall 

Shrlver 

Clark 

Lujan 

Stark 

Clay 

McCIoskey 

Stephens 

Conlan 

MUford 

Talcott 

Dorn 

Mlnshall,  Ohio  WUliams 

Frenzel 

Patman 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  FrenzeL 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Maaaachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  Tork  with  BAT.  Kuyken- 
daU. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr  Blackburn 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  MdCloskey. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Butter. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Mllford  with  Mr.  Guyer. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Conlah. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Lujati. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  MlQahall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Shrlver  with  Mr.  Buppe. 

Mr.  Talcott  with  Mr.  Williams. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special 
pay  structure  relating  to  medical  officers 
and  other  health  professionals  of  the 
uniformed  services." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL   LtAVE 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  bill  (S.  2770)  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th«re  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objectton. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Spe«iker.  I  was  not 
present  yesterday  when  the  House  voted 
on  House  Resolution  987,  authorizing 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security.  In  my  absence.  I 
was  incorrectly  paired  as  agidnst  the  res- 
olution. 

I  wish  to  correct  now  the  impression 
made  by  this  mistake.  I  api  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Security,  and  have  copislstently  voted 
for  their  budget  ever  since  I  came  to 
Congress. 

I  believe  the  House  committee  on  In- 
temal  Secmlty  is  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant means  by  which  wq  protect  the  In- 
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temal  security  of  this  coimtry.  It  has 
done  effective  and  important  work  in  the 
past,  and  I  hope  will  continue  to  do  so. 
If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  defi- 
nitely have  voted  for  House  Resolution 
937.  ^_^^__^_^ 

PERMISSION  FOR  MANAGERS  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TO  FILE 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl. 
12253 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  the 
conference  report  on  (HJl.  12253)  to 
amend  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act  to  provide  that  funds  appropriated 
for  applicable  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1974  shall  remain  available  during  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year  and  that  such 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1973  shall  remain 
available  during  fiscal  years  1974  and 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  has  this  matter  been  cleared 
with  tlxe  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  committee? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  it  was  yesterday 
and  we  did  not  reach  agreement.  We 
have  today. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  understand  the  nature  of  this  request? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes.  It  is  on  the  Ty- 
dings  amendment  to  permit  the  school 
boards  to  have  another  school  year  to 
spend  the  money. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Daniklson)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

CONFERENCK  Repokt  (H.  Rkpt.  No.  93-966) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  text  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
12253)  to  make  certain  appropriations  avail- 
able for  obligation  and  expendltvire  until 
June  30, 1976,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreied  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  foUows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amend- 
ment as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  Inserted  by  the  House  amend- 
ment insert  the  following : 

That,  (a)  as  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"applicable  program"  means  any  program  to 
which  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act 
applies. 

(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  unless  enacted  In  ezpreaa  and 
specific  limitation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section — 

(A)  any  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
any  applicable  program  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973;  and 

(B)  any  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
any  applicable  program  for  fiscal  year  1974; 

shall   remain  available  for  obUgatkm  and 
expenditure  until  June  30,  1976. 

(2)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  approve  of  the  withholding  from 
expendltvire  or  the  delay  In  expenditure  of 
any  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  any  ap- 


plicable program  for  fiscal  year  1973  beyond 
the  period  allowed  for  apportionment  under 
subsection  (d)  of  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665). 

Sk:.  2.  Paragraph  (S).  (8),  (4),  and  (5) 
of  section  428(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1966,  and  aU  references  thnreto,  are 
redesignated  as  paragraphs  (3).  (4),  (5). 
and  (6)  thereof,  respectively,  and  such  sec- 
tion 438(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (1)  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(1)    Each   student   who   has   received   a 
loan  for  study  at  an  eligible  institution — 
"(A)    which  is  Insured  by  the  Commis- 
sioner under  this  part; 

"(B)  which  was  made  under  a  State  stu- 
dent loan  program  (meeting  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner) ,  and  which  was 
contracted  for,  and  paid  to  the  student, 
within  the  period  specified  by  paragraph 
(6):  or 

"(C)  which  is  Insured  xinder  a  program  of 
a  State  or  of  a  nonprofit  private  Institution 
or  organization  which  was  contracted  for, 
and  paid  to  the  student,  within  tbe  period 
specified  in  paragraph   (6),  and  which — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  loan  Insured  prior 
to  July  1,  1967,  was  made  by  an  eligible 
lender  and  is  Insured  under  a  program  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (E) 
of  subsection  (b)  (1)  and  provides  that  re- 
payment of  such  loan  shall  be  In  Install mente 
beginning  not  earlier  than  sixty  days  after 
the  student  ceasee  to  puisue  a  course  of  study 
(as  described  in  subparagraph  (D)  of  sub- 
section (b)  (1) )  at  an  eligible  Institution,  or 
"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  loan  insured  after 
June  30,  1967,  Is  Insured  under  a  program 
covered  by  an  agreement  made  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b) . 

shall  be  entitled  to  have  paid  on  his  be- 
half and  for  his  account  to  the  holder  of 
the  loan  a  portion  of  the  Interest  on  such 
loan  at  the  time  of  execution  of  the  note  or 
written  agreement  evidencing  such  loan  un- 
der  circumstances   described    In   paragraph 

(2). 

"(2)  (A)  Each  student  qualifying  for  a 
portion  of  an  Interest  payment  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall — 

"(I)  have  provided  to  the  lender  a  state- 
ment from  the  eligible  institution,  at  which 
the  student  has  been  accepted  for  enroU- 
ment,  or  at  which  he  Is  In  attendance  In 
good  standing  (as  determined  by  such  In- 
stitution) ,  which — 

"(I)  sets  forth  such  student's  estimated 
costs  of  attendance,  and 

"(11)  sets  forth  such  student'a  estimated 
financial  assistance;  and 

"(11)  meet  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graph (B) . 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  clause  (II)  of 
subparagraph  (A) ,  a  student  shaU  qualify  for 
a  portion  of  an  interest  payment  under  para- 
graph (1)  tf  such  studenfa  adjuated  family 
Income — 

"(1)    is  less  than  916,000,  and— 

"(I)  the  amount  of  such  loan  would  not 
cause  the  total  amount  of  the  student's 
loans  insured  by  the  Commissioner  under 
this  part  or  by  a  State  or  nonprofit  private 
Institution  or  organization  which  has  an 
agreement  under  sutwectlon  (b)  to  exceed 
•2,000  in  any  academic  year,  or  its  equivalent, 
or 


•  (II)  the  amount  of  such  loan  would  cause 
the  total  amounts  of  the  loans  described  In 
clause  (I)  of  this  subparagraph  of  that  stu- 
dent to  exceed  $2,000  in  any  academic  year 
or  Its  equivalent,  and  the  eligible  InsUtutlon 
has  provided,  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
such  loans  In  excess  of  $2,000,  the  lender  with 
a  statement  recommending  the  amount  of 
such  excess;  or 

"(11)  Is  equal  to  or  greater  than  $15,000, 
and  the  eligible  Institution  has  provided  th* 


lender  with  a  statement  evidencing  a  deter- 
mination of  need  and  recommending  a  loan 
in  the  amount  of  such  need. 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph   (1) 
and  this  paragraph — 

"  (1)  a  student's  estimated  cost  of  attend- 
ance means,  for  the  period  for  which  the  loan 
is  sought,  the  tuition  and  fees  applicable  to 
such  student  together  with  the  institution's 
estimate  of  other  expenses  reasonably  related 
to  attendance  at  such  Institution.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  the  cost  of  room  and 
board,  reasonable  commuting  costs,  and  costs 
for  books; 

"  ( 11 )  a  student's  estimated  financial  assist- 
ance means,  for  the  period  for  which  the  loan 
is  sought,  the  amount  of  assistance  such 
student  will  receive  under  parts  A,  C,  and 
E  of  this  title,  plus  other  scholarship,  grant, 
or  loan  assistance; 

"(111)  the  term  'eligible  institution'  when 
used  with  respect  to  a  student  Is  the  eligible 
Institution  at  which  the  student  has  been 
accepted  for  enrollment  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
student  who  Is  In  attendance  at  such  an 
Institution  Is  In  good  standing  (as  deter- 
mined by  such  institution) ; 

"(iv)  the  determination  of  need  and  the 
amount  of  a  loan  reconunended  by  an  eligible 
Institution  under  subparagraph  (B)  (U)  and 
the  amount  of  loans  in  excess  of  $2,000  rec- 
ommended by  an  eligible  InsUtutlon  under 
subparagraph  (B)  (1)  (H)  with  respect  to  a 
student  shall  be  determined  by  subtracting 
from  the  estimated  cost  of  attendance  at  such 
Institution  the  total  of  the  expected  family 
contribution  with  respect  to  such  student  (as 
determined  by  means  other  than  one  formu- 
lated by  the  Commissioner  under  subpart  1 
of  part  A  of  this  title)  plus  any  other  re- 
sources or  student  financial  assistance  rea- 
sonably available  to  such  student. 

"(D)  In  addition,  the  Commissioner  shall 
pay  an  administrative  cost  allowance  In  the 
amount  established  by  paragraph  (3)  (B)  of 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  loans  to  any 
student  without  regard  to  the  borrower's 
need.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
adjusted  family  Income  of  a  student  shall  be 
determined  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner  In  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
execution  of  the  note  or  written  agreement 
evidencing  the  loan.  Such  regvUatlons  shall 
provide  for  taking  Into  account  such  factors. 
Including  family  size,  as  the  Commissioner 
deems  appropriate.  In  the  absence  of  fraud 
by  the  lender,  such  determination  of  the  need 
of  a  student  under  this  paragri^jh  shaU  be 
final  Insofar  as  it  concerns  the  obligation  of 
the  Commissioner  to  pay  the  holder  of  a  loan 
a  portion  ol  the  Interest  on  the  loan.". 

Sk:.  3.  Section  428(a)  of  the  mgher  Kdnca- 
tlon  Act  of  1966.  as  amended  by  thU  Act,  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tbereof  the 
f oUowlng  new  paragraph : 

"(7)  Nothing  m  this  or  any  other  Act  shaU 
be  construed  to  prohibit  or  require  unleai 
otherwise  specifically  provided  by  law,  a 
lender  to  evalviate  the  total  financial  tftoa- 
tlon  of  a  student  making  appUcatbm  for  • 
loan  under  this  part,  or  to  counsel  a  atudent 
with  respect  to  any  such  loan,  at  to  make 
a  decision  based  on  such  evaluation  and 
counseling  with  respect  to  the  dollar  amount 
of  any  such  loan.". 

S«c.  4  aause  (H)  of  paragraph  438(1))  (1) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 


"(H)  provides  that  the  benefits  of  the  loan 
Insurance  program  wUl  not  be  denied  any 
student  who  Is  eligible  for  Interest  benefit* 
under  section  428(a)  (1}  and  (3)  except  in 
the  case  of  loans  made  by  an  Instrumentality 
of  a  state  or  eligible  Institution; ". 

Sac.  5.  Section  2(a)(7)  of  the  Emergency 
Insured  Student  loan  Act  of  \990  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1,  1974"  and  Inaerttng 
In  Ueu  thereof  "July  1,  I878". 
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8b&  0.  Tbe  amendOMnta  made  by  section 
a  ahall  IM  eSectlTS  (orty-flve  days  after  en- 
aotment  of  thla  Aot  and  be  applicable  to  a 
loan  for  wbleh  a.  guanuttee  oommltment  la 
made  on  or  after  that  date. 
And  the  Houae  agree  to  the  same. 

Cabj,  d.  Fxbkimb, 

Jqrm  Bxaoxkab, 

jAiaca  O.  O'Hara, 

Ai,BaT  H.  Qthe, 

JOHX  DXIXKKBACK, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  Vie  House. 
CLADoaifx  Pell, 
JEmoMce  IU>n>oLPH, 
Hawubox  a.  Williams, 
Edwaxo  M.  KsirMZDT, 
Waltxs  F.  Mokdalk, 
Thomas  F.  Baclxtok, 
Alan  CaANBTON, 
William  D.  Hatkawat. 
Psm  H.  DoMuncK. 
Jacob  K.  Javrs. 
RicKAao  8.  ScHwnxxB, 

J.  OlKHK  BXALL,  Jb.. 
BOBEn  T.  SZAYTORO, 

Managers  on  Vie  Part  of  Vie  Senate. 

Joint  Kxtlanatobt  Statsmknt  of  thk  Com- 
■anxB  or  CoMrKBXNcx 

The  managers  on  th«  part  of  tbe  House 
and  the  Senate  at  tbe  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  text  of  the  bUl  (HJi. 
13308)  to  make  certain  appropriations  avail- 
able for  obligation  and  expenditure  untu 
June  30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  m  tbe  accompanying 
conference  report: 

The  Senate  amended  H  Jl.  12253  by  striking 
aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  new  text,  and  by  amending  tbe 
title.  The  House  amended  the  new  text  sub- 
stituted by  the  Senate  amendment  by  in- 
aartlng  a  new  substitute  text.  The  differences 
betwe^  the  Senate  and  Houae  amendments 
and  tbe  substitute  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  are  noted  below,  except 
for  minor  clerical  corrections,  conforming 
ohangee  made  necaaaary  by  agreements 
reached  by  the  conferees  and  minor  drafting 
and  clarifying  changes. 

CABBTOVBB     OW     FUNDS     APPBOCVIAnD     FOB     AP- 
PT.ICABLB  IVOCBAMS. 

The  House  amendment  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  amends  section  414(b)  of  tbe 
Qenreral  Education  Provlalons  Act  to  allow 
for  the  obligation  and  expenditure  through 
Jim*  SO.  1978,  of  impounded  FY  1073  funds 
tor  ^OOTtaln  education  programs  which  were 
Boade  available  la  FY  1974.  and  of  all  FY 
1974  appropriated  funds  for  education  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  a  slmUar 
provision  which  accomplishes  the  same  re- 
sult wlU)0)it  amending  the  Oeneral  Educa- 
ttoo  Previsions  Act.  The  House  recedes. 

The  Seaata  amendment  also  contains  a 
provlslaii  tb«t  tha  authoclty  provided  in  the 
Senate  amendmanta  for  an  «rf<ti^f>n,i  period 
of  Ume  In  which  to  expend  f uxtds  for  certain 
education  programa  for  FX  1973  which  were 
impouBdad  Is  not  to  be  construed  to  approve 
of  tbe  delay  In  expenditure  or  of  the  with- 
holding of  such  funds.  Tbe  Houae  sntend- 
ment  to  the  Senate  amendments  to  tbe  bill 
contain  rjo  comparable  provision.  The  Houae 
reoedee. 

cuABAirncBD  LOAlf  omaxsT  BEjiayrr 

BUOmUTT 

The  Senate  amendment  am«n«^«  section 
4as(a).  of  tbe  Higher  Bducatlon  Act.  as 
•■Rinded,  to  remove  the  requirement  that 
the  amount  of  InBuiad  student  loan  needed 
ba  determined  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
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tot  Interest  payments  for  bc»Towers  whose 
adjusted  family  Incomes  are  below  flS.OOO. 
The  House  amendment  removed  this  require- 
ment for  borrowers  wbose  adjusted  family 
incomes  are  below  $15,000  and  who  are  bor- 
rowing no  more  than  tl.SOO  in  a  given  aca- 
demic year.  The  House  recedes  and  concurs 
In  the  Senate  amendment  with  a  further 
amendment  removing  the  need  determina- 
tion reqiiirement  for  borrowers  with  adjusted 
family  inccMnes  below  eiSjDOO,  who  are  bor- 
rowing no  more  than  $2,000  In  a  given  aca- 
demic year. 

Tbe  main  effect  of.  the  Conference  Report 
Is  to  change  the  circumstances  under  which 
a  formal  needs  analysis  la  required  as  part 
of  the  subsidized  guaranteed  loan  program. 
If  a  student  with  an  adjusted  family  in- 
come of  less  than  $15,000  appUes  for  a  loan 
which  would  cause  the  total  amount  of  guar- 
anteed loans  during  an  academic  year  to  be 
$2,000  or  less,  no  needs  analysis  is  required 
and  the  educational  Institution  does  not 
make  a  recommendatlcm  to  the  lender.  In 
effect,  a  request  for  a  loan  of  $2,000  or  less 
automatlcaUy  entitles  the  student  to  Interest 
subsidies  on  any  such  loans  made. 

If  a  student  with  an  adjusted  family  in- 
come of  less  than  $15,000  applies  for  a  loan 
which  would  cause  the  total  amoimt  of 
subsidized  loans  to  exceed  $2,000  for  an  aca- 
demic year,  a  needs  analysis  Is  required. 
Conferees  wish  to  stress  that  the  needs  anal- 
ysis Is  to  help  the  Institution  determine  what 
amount,  if  any,  to  recommend  In  excess  of 
$3,000.  For  the  purpose  of  such  recommen- 
dation, the  $2,000  loan  for  which  the  student 
Is  eUglble  for  a  subsidy  shaU  be  treated  as 
a  contribution  from  the  student's  resources. 
'Hie  results  of  a  needs  analysis  are  in  no  way 
Intended  to  affect  the  student's  automatic 
eligibility  for  a  subsidized  loan  of  up  to 
$3,000  for  the  appropriate  academic  period. 
In  fact,  when  such  a  needs  analysis  shows 
no  need  for  an  amount  in  excess  of  $2,000, 
the  Information  relating  to  the  needs  anal- 
ysis should  not  be  made  a  part  of  the  stu- 
dent's application  and  that  application  wovUd 
be  treated  as  If  the  requested  loan  was  for 
$3,000. 

■nie  conference  agreement  Is  not  Intended 
to  change  the  manner  in  which  applications 
are  treated  for  students  whoee  adjusted  fam- 
ily Incomes  are  $15,000  or  more.  Although 
these  students  can  qualify  for  Interest  subsi- 
dies on  loans  up  to  $2,500  per  year,  the  in- 
stitution mtist  carry  out  a  formal  needs 
analysis  and  report  on  the  student's  appli- 
cation to  the  lender  the  results  of  such  a 
needs  analysis  together  with  the  institution's 
recommendation  for  a  subaldized  loan  re- 
lated to  tbe  student's  need. 

It  la  tte  express  intention  of  the  conferees 
that  nothing  in  this  legislation  may  be 
utUlzed  as  a  basis  for  rules,  regulations, 
guidelines  or  other  administrative  efforts 
to  require  any  form  of  needs  assessment  ex- 
cept in  the  circumstances  speclflcally  set 
forth  In  the  bill,  and  described  In  this  Joint 
statement — nor  may  such  administrative 
devices  be  utilized  in  any  effort  to  require 
lenders  to  engage  in  loan  counseling,  to 
make  a  Judgment  as  to  the  family's  capacity 
to  assist  the  student  financially,  or  to  limit 
their  loans  according  to  any  estimate  of 
anticipated  fanally  contribution,  except  as 
provided  by  law. 

The  amendment  further  requires,  for  all 
loans,  that  the  school  advlae  the  lender  of 
the  cost  of  attendance  for  such  a  student, 
and  the  amount  of  that  student's  financial 
aaalstance  under  parts  A,  C,  and  E  of  title 
IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  or  any 
other  scholarship,  grant  or  loan. 

In  making  such  needs  assessment  as  Is 
permitted,  the  amendment  prohibits  the  xise 
of  any  family  contribution  schedule  de- 
veloped by  the  Conunisslontr  of  Education 
under  the  basic  educational  opportunity 
grant  program. 


The  House  amendment  states  that  noth- 
ing in  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  a  lender  from  evaluating 
the  total  financial  situation  of  a  student 
making  application  for  a  loan  under  this 
program,  or  from  counseUjqg  a  student  with 
respect  to  any  such  loan,  en-  from  making  a 
decision  based  on  such  evaluation  and  coun- 
seling with  respect  to  the  doUar  amoimt  of 
such  loan.  The  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision.  The  Senate 
receded,  with  a  further  amendment  stating 
that  nothing  in  this  or  any  other  Act  "shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  cr  require,  unless 
otherwise  speciflcaUy  provided  by  law"  the 
lender  activities  listed  above. 

The  House  amendment  makes  a  technical 
conforming  amendment  to  Clause  H  of  para- 
graph 428(b)  (1)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  House  amendment  extends  for  one 
year,  from  June  30,  1974  to  June  30.  1975, 
the  expiration  date  of  the  authority  of  the' 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wei- 
fare  to  prescribe  a  "special  allowance"  pay- 
able to  lenders  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  in  excess  of  the  V%  Interest  pay- 
able \mder  the  program.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment contains  no  comparable  provision.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

The  House  amendment  makes  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  2  effective  sixty  days  after 
the  enactment  of  the  legUlatlon.  with  re- 
spect to  loans  for  which  a  guarantee  com- 
mitment is  made  on  or  after  such  date.  The 
Senate     amendment     was     made     effective 
thirty   days    after   enactment.    The    Senate 
recedes  with  an  amendment  changing  the 
sixty  days  to  forty-five  days. 
Carl  D.  Psrkims, 
John  Bradem^, 
James  G.  O'HABa, 
Albert  H.  Qctt, 

JORN  DKLLENtACK, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
CLAmoENE  Pell. 
Jennings  RaMdolph, 
Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Edward  M.  Keknb>t, 
Walter  P.  Mokdale, 
Thomas  P.  Easleton. 
Alan  Ckanstok, 
William  D.  Hathawat, 
Peter  H.  DomSnxck, 
Jacob  K.  Javtis, 
Richard  S.  Sckwxik^, 
J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 
RoBEBT  T.  Stafford, 
.    Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


REFORM  OR  POLITICAL 
COMPROMISE? 

(Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  inelude  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  weeks  ago  the  Select 
Committee  on  Committeee,  chaired  by 
Richard  Bolling,  Democrat  of  Missouri, 
made  Its  report  of  suggested  changes  In 
the  House  committee  structure.  Al- 
though their  proposals  tiave  been  re- 
ferred to  by  some,  mostly  select  com- 
mittee members  themselves,  as  reforms, 
the  truth  is  that  the  BolUhg  package  is 
in  many  Instances  a  hypocritical  mixture 
of  political  deals  and  cliaiige  for  the 
sake  of  change. 

In  fact,  what  emerges  In  their  final 
recommendations  obvious^  contradicts 
their  initial  intent,  whl^  to  signifi- 
cantly decrease  the  number  of  standing 
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committees  of  the  House.  After  dispens- 
ing with  considerable  rigamarole  about 
A  or  B  committees,  It  becomes  clear 
that  the  net  change  is  a  loss  of  only  one 
committee.  Through  a  process  ruled  by 
iwlitlcal  Darwinism,  not  the  Interests  of 
reform,  the  select  committee  did,  how- 
ever, arrive  at  proposals  for  jurisdic- 
tional changes  and  the  elimination  of 
one  extremely  important  committee,  the 
Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  now  realize 
that  the  Boiling  committee  proposals 
wiU  not  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
operations  of  the  House,  and  I  doubt 
that  the  proposals  will  ever  be  imple- 
mented. 

Unfortimately,  very  little  investigative 
reporting  has  been  done  on  the  subject, 
however,  and  many  citizens  are  unaware 
that  Boiling  committee  "reform"  is  a 
misnomer. 

Last  week,  however,  the  widely  re- 
spected young  reporter  for  the  Federal 
Times,  Bob  Williams,  turned  his  incisive 
critical  eye  upon  the  select  committee 
recommendations  and  outlined  some 
serious  problems  which  would  face  Fed- 
eral, and  especially  postal,  workers  If  the 
proposals  were  ever  ratified. 

His  article  from  the  March  27,  1974, 
issue  of  the  Federal  Times  follows: 
Compromised  by  Missouri 
(By  Bob  Williams) 
A  sharp  Democrat  from  Missouri  Is  intent 
on  making  some  f  iindamental  changes  to  the 
life  styles  of  the  men  who  represent  U.S. 
Postal  Service  employees. 

In  itself  this  drive  for  the  topsy-turvy  Is 
not  a  bad  Idea,  but  such  a  move — providing 
it  is  bought  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— could  temporarily  at  least  leave  the 
work  force  without  one  of  its  moat  effective 
forums  in  Washington. 

The  man  is  Rep.  Richard  BoUlng.  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Committees, 
a  Hoxise  member  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Boiling  wants  to  abolish  the  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  which  despite 
the  collective  bargaining  advantages  of  postal 
reorganization,  remains  one  of  the  best  In- 
struments for  change  that  USPS  workers 
possess. 

The  MlBsourlan's  rationale  at  this  point 
Is  not  particularly  important.  What  Is  note- 
worthy is  that  the  PO&CS  Committee,  partic- 
ularly the  subcommittees  headed  by  Reps. 
Jim  Hanley  and  Charley  WUson.  baa  done 
yeoman  work  In  keeping  the  postal  service 
■traight  during  the  last  three  years. 

It  seems  clear  that  revelations  of  the  dis- 
credited Weetlnghouse  Corp.  Jo^  evaluation 
contract,  dlsclosvires  of  hanky  lynky  in  the 
■election  of  postal  bond  underwriters  and 
reports  on  the  bulk  mall  system  boondoggle 
would  never  have  seen  the  light  of  day  had 
It  not  been  for  Rep.  Thad  Dulskl  and  his 
boys. 

On  second  thought  It  may  be  advisable 
to  examine  the  reasons  Boiling  wants  to 
quash  the  committee.  He  is  convinced,  as  are 
many  others  on  Capitol  Hill,  that  the  House 
must  be  reorganized. 

In  any  reorganization,  heads  mxiat  fall  and 
kingdoms  must  be  partitioned.  In  this  shake- 
up,  it  is  the  post  office  committee  that  has 
been  tagged  for  a  footnote  in  the  history 
books. 

Several  years  ago  this  might  have  been  a 
wise  choice,  but  it  is  my  conviction  that  the 
PO&CS  Committee,  especially  those  two  aub- 
eommlttees  with  postal  oversight  functions, 
bas  grown  In  stature.  It  Is  no  longer  a  sec- 
ond rate  House  unit  congressmen  reluctantly 
join  only  because  there  la  no  place  elae  to  go. 
Moat  of  thoee  on  the  committee  are  doing 


an  excellent  Job.  They  do  their  homework. 
And  they  have  enviable  reputations.  WUson 
and  Hanley  know  that  postal  service.  They 
are  not  afraid  to  tackle  the  issues. 

Dulskl  has  emerged  as  a  force  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  H.  B.  Gross,  minority  leader, 
while  not  always  on  the  side  of  federal  work- 
ers, nevertheless  keeps  the  bureaucrats  on 
their  toes.  Jerome  Waldle  has  fearlessly 
pushed  for  employee  rights. 

There  are  others,  but  why  belabor  the  ob- 
vious? The  committee  is  no  longer  a  haven 
for  lightweights,  misfits  and  neophytes  of 
either  party. 

And  it  is  becaiise  of  this  that  the  Boiling 
plan  Is  incomprehensible.  Congressional  re- 
organization makes  sense  so  long  as  it  doesnt 
klU  a  good  thing. 

This  is  the  situation:  Boiling's  commit- 
tee as  this  issue  vrent  to  press  was  preparing 
to  report  a  bill  that  woiUd  dismantle  the  poet 
office  committee. 

Under  the  plan,  postal  oversight  functions 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee. This  does  not  mean  the  stune  team  would 
be  In  charge.  Several  staffers  predicted  sub- 
stantial changes  in  committee  assignments. 
One  of  Boiling's  experts  predicted  the 
measure  could  go  to  the  Houae  floor  for  a 
vote  as  early  as  AprU  23. 

This  does  not  guarantee  the  House  wUl 
endorse  the  BoUlng  blueprint.  But  observ- 
ers concede  that  a  real  fight  must  be  waged 
if  the  committee  is  to  be  salvaged. 

A  final  note:  Consider  this  excerpt  from  a 
letter  by  Donald  N.  Ledbetter,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors. It  was  sent  to  every  member  of  the 
House. 

"We  realize  that  members  of  Congress  can- 
not become  expert  In  all  fields.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service,  however,  have  become  experts 
not  only  through  their  yeara  of  aervloe  but 
also  through  their  active  Interest  In  postal 
and  other  federal  activities. 

"This  knowledge  is  not  gained  overnight. 
If  the  PO&CS  Committee  la  absorbed  by 
other  committees,  we  can  foresee  a  lessen- 
ing of  Interest  In  i>oetaI  affaira  and  postal 
insight . . ." 
That  would  be  unfortunate. 


JOSEPH    F.    FRIEDEIN,    DISTIN- 
GUISHED PUBLIC  SERVANT 

(Mr.  DE  u  OARZA  asked  and  was  given 
permlssian  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA.  ISx.  Speaker,  I  take 
pleasure  In  calling  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  achlevonents  of  a  man 
who  today,  April  2,  1974,  rounds  out  40 
years  of  distinguished  public  service. 

I  refer  to  Jos^h  P.  Frledkln.  U.S. 
Commissioner  on  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission. 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

This  Is  an  agency  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance to  my  district,  the  15th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas,  which  bor- 
ders on  the  Republic  to  the  South.  I. 
therefore,  have  firsthand  knowledge  of 
the  tremendous  value  of  Commissioner 
Friedkin's  work.  He  is  a  dedicated  public 
servant  of  the  highest  caliber. 

Joe  Frledkln  joined  the  United  States- 
Mexico  International  Boundary  Commis- 
sion in  1934  shortly  after  his  graduation 
from  Texas  Western  College,  now  the 
University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso.  Prom  the 
first,  his  thorough  and  competent  work 
marked  him  as  a  man  destined  for  hlfl^ 
achievement. 

Under  U.S.  CommiBsioner  L.  M.  Law- 


son,  he  carried  out  for  the  United  States 
the  field  studies  on  water  uses  and  flood 
control  in  preparation  for  the  negotiation 
of  the  1944  water  treaty  with  Mexico. 
During  World  War  n  he  was  a  major  In 
the  Corp  of  Engineers,  serving  as  as- 
sistant to  the  president  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission. 

On  his  return  to  civilian  life  in  1946, 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  San  Diego 
office  of  the  U.S  section  of  the  Inter- 
national Boimdary  and  Water  Com- 
mission. The  agency  was  at  that  time 
taking  up  its  new  and  greatly  expanded 
responsibilities  resulting  from  the  con- 
clusion of  tlie  1944  water  treaty. 

In  1952  he  was  assigned  to  the  El  Paso 
headquarters  of  the  T3S.  section  as  a 
principal  engineer.  In  that  capac- 
ity he  supervised  for  the  United 
States  the  engineering,  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  activities  in 
the  rapidly  developing  joint  international 
projects  along  the  1,900-mile  boundary 
with  Mexico.  These  included  the  comple- 
tion of  Falcon  Dam,  near  Zapata.  Tex., 
and  the  early  investigations,  planning, 
and  design  for  Amistad  Dam,  near  Del 
Rio,  Tex. 

These  two  projects  together  have 
achieved  probably  the  highest  practical 
control  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas.  They  have 
substantially  decreased  the  Incidence  of 
flooding  from  the  river  smd  insured  the 
valley  a  greatly  augmented  and  depend- 
able water  supply. 

On  April  2,  1962.  President  Kennedy 
appointed  Joe  Frledkln  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner. That  date  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  most  fruitful  phase  of  his  career. 
The  last  12  years  have  been  packed  with 
one  remarkable  achievement  after  an- 
other undertaken  by  the  Commission  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States-Mexican  border.  High  among 
these  benefits  is  additional  flood  control 
for  residents  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley. 

The  list  of  acccxnplishments  is  long 
and  vsuied.  It  Includes  the  following: 

1963 — Chamlzal  Boundary  Settlamant — 
Commissioner  Frledkln  served  as  technical 
adviser  to  the  Department  of  State  In  the 
negotiations  leading  to  the  settlement  of  that 
century-old  dispute.  He  was  in  charge  of  the 
relocation  of  i)eople.  railroads,  bridges,  and 
highways  In  the  city  of  B  Paso  at  a  coat  of 
$45  mlUlon. 

lB6i-74 — International  Colorado  River 
Salinity  Control  Problem — Serving  as  tech- 
nical adviser  to  tbe  Department  of  State. 
Commissioner  Frledkln  coordinated  efforts 
with  the  seven  Colorado  River  Basin  States, 
helping  to  devise  the  basic  elements  of  the 
first  major  agreement  concluded  in  1965  and 
subsequently  renewed  through  1972.  He  simi- 
larly served  Ambassador  Brownell  in  negotia- 
tions leading  to  the  definitive  solution  now 
before  the  Congress  for  implementation. 

1987 — International  Tijuana  River  Flood 
Control  Project — ^He  negotiated  an  agreement 
with  Mexico  for  the  International  project  aa 
desired  by  San  Diego.  Construction  awalta 
completion  of  local  arrangements. 

1987 — ^International  Rio  Grande  Salinity 
Problem — Commissioner  Frledkln  concluded 
a  satisfactory  agreement  with  Mexico  for  a 
solution  designed  to  preserve  the  quality  of 
Rio  Grande  Waters  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley. 

1984-89— Construction  of  the  Intematlcma] 
Amistad  Dam — Joe  Frledkln  was  the  UJB.  of- 
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fldftl  re^xmalble  for  the  Joint  oonstructkui 
with  Mexico  of  this  tlOO  million  project. 

lB«9-74 — ^Lower  Rio  Qr&nde  Flood  Control 
In^rorement  Project— He  negotiated  with 
Mexico  »  rerlsed  dtrlalon  of  Rio  Grande  flood 
wftten.  He  then  planned  and  auperrlsed  con- 
struction of  works  costing  $81  million  to  pro- 
Tide  avuzed  river  flood  control  for  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande  Valley. 

1S71— International  Nogales  Clean  Water 
Project — Commissioner  Friedkln  negotiated 
an  agreement  with  Mexico  for  enlargement 
and  relocation  of  this  international  sanita- 
tion project  fop  adjoining  Mexican  and  tT.8. 
oommunltlee. 

1970-74— 1»70  Boundary  Treaty  with  Mex- 
ico— ^He  served  as  technical  adviser  to  the 
I>epartment  of  State  In  the  negotiation  of 
what  has  been  described  as  the  most  compre- 
hensive boundary  agreement  ever  concluded 
by  the  United  States.  It  resolves  ownership 
of  all  disputed  and  uncertain  tracts,  and 
provides  a  basis  for  preventing  such  dUputes 
and  uncertainties  in  the  future.  He  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  implementation  now  imder 
way. 

Numerous  awards  and  honors  have 
deservedly  been  bestowed  mi  Commis- 
sioner Friedkln.  In  1964  the  Departmrait 
of  State  conferred  on  him  Its  "Superior 
Honor  Award"  for  initiative  and  enter- 
prise in  this  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
n.S.  Commiasloner.  In  1968  President 
Johnson  accorded  the  Commissioner  the 
personal  rank  of  Ambassador.  In  1969 
Joe  Prtedkin  was  named  one  of  the  "Top 
Ten  Public  Works  Men  of  the  Year"  l^ 
Klwanls  International  and  the  American 
Public  Worics  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  known  and  worked 
with  Commissioner  Friedkln  before  and 
since  my  election  to  Congress  in  1964. 
Throogfa  all  these  years  I  have  observed 
his  determination,  not  only  to  Improve 
relatioDs  with  our  neighbor  to  the  south 
that  faU  within  his  reponsibOlties,  but 
also  to  Improve  the  quali^  of  life  for 
the  peoide  living  along  the  United  States- 
Mexican  border.  I  speak  frcMn  personal 
experience  when  I  say  that  his  is  Indeed 
a  career  of  pubUc  service  in  the  highest 
tradition. 

I  extend  to  my  friend,  Joe  Friedkln,  my 
stncore  personal  appreciation,  and  I  re- 
spectfully ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  extending  to  Commissioner 
Friedkln  our  official  commendation  for 
bis  dedication  to  duty.  That  dedication 
rtiates  not  mly  to  his  official  position  but 
also,  and  above  all.  to  the  best  interests 
of  his  country. 
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TIME  AND  THE  PRESIDENT'S  TAXES 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hoi:-:e  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  ^gi^tter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  as  we 
witness  the  q>ectacle  of  the  President's 
lawyers  seeking  to  delay  the  issuance  of 
the  report  on  the  President's  taxes  which 
has  been  long  promised  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion, we  must  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
time  is  working  vigorous  to  save  the 
President  money  on  his  tax  obligations. 

The  statute  of  limitations  has  already 
run  out  on  the  PreeidenCs  1969  tax  re- 
turns on  which  the  President  <daimed  a 
tax  saving  of  $63,333  for  the  highly  ques- 
tionable gift  of  his  papers.  If  the  finding 
erf  the  Joint  commlttee^-or  if  the  In- 


ternal Revenue  Service  over  which  the 
President  remains  as  overlord — fails  to 
make  a  deficiency  finding  on  the  Presi- 
dent's 1970  tax  return  before  April  15 — 
the  statute  of  limitations  will  permit  the 
President  to  prevail  in  his  1970  savings 
of  $32,099  for  the  questionable  gift. 

Engineered  delay  and  IRS  oversight 
will  save  the  President  almost  $100,000 
in  his  potential  tax  liability. 

In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  today 
there  is  an  interesting  article  which  out- 
lines the  manner  in  which  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  handles  an  average  tax- 
payer. The  article  follows: 

TJnhappt   Bxtttrns:    IRS  Auorrs   Tazpatbuj 
WrrH  Vakting  Fkxvo^  Onx  Cottplk  Dis- 

COTXKS 

(By  David  McCUntlclc) 

West  Caldwili,,  NJ.»-As  far  as  Robert 
and  Prances  Crissy  Imow,  they  have  only  one 
Important  thing  in  common  with  Richard 
and  Pat  Nixon.  Both  couplee'  tax  returns  are 
being  audited  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

Under  public  and  congressional  pressure, 
the  IRS  is  checking  the  Nixon  returns  a  sec- 
ond time  and  presumably  is  doing  a  thor- 
ough Job.  The  first  audit,  as  has  been  weU 
documented,  was  cursory. 

But  the  Revenue  Service  has  i^een  thor- 
ough from  the  start  with  the  Crlssys.  Their 
case,  In  fact,  shows  Just  how  deeply  the  IRS 
can  dig  if  It  chooses  to  aad  how  the  agency's 
thoroughness  can  vary  from  one  taxpayer  to 
another.  That  variation  In  audit  ardor  Isn't 
loet  on  the  Crlssys.  "We  have  nothing  to 
bide  but  it's  discouraging  to  realize  the  IRS 
doesn't  treat  everyone  the  same,"  Bob  Crissy 
says. 

Apart  from  demonstrating  that  audits  can 
differ,  the  Crissy  case  alto  shows  how  both 
taxpayers  and  the  IRS  make  mistakes,  and 
how  an  audit  can  be  \iBtful  in  correcting 
errors  on  both  sides. 

A  ralXND  or  THE  r  AlCCLT 

Tax  audits  normally  are  secret,  but-  the 
Crlssys  invited  The  Wall  Street  Joiu-nal  to 
examine  details  of  their  audit,  including 
their  financial  records,  tax  returns  and  cor- 
respondence with  the  IRfi.  In  addition,  this 
reporter,  posing  as  a  friend  of  the  Crlssys, 
sat  In  on  a  three-hour  session  at  which  an 
IRS  agent  and  his  supervisor  questioned  the 
Crlssys  about  their  returns. 

Bob  Crissy — a  slender,  60-year-old  six- 
footer  with  close-cropped  gray  hair — is  self- 
employed  and  maintains  his  office  In  a  con- 
verted bedroom  on  the  tecond  floor  of  his 
honte,  a  modest,  two-story  yellow  frame 
house  in  this  quiet  New  York  City  suburb. 
Prances,  Bob's  60-year-old  wife,  is  a  retired 
school,  teacher. 

Mr.  Crissy  makes  roughly  half  his  living 
by  selling  sophisticated  printing  equipment 
in  the  eastern  U.S.  The  other  half  comes 
from  inventing  printing  devices  and  selling 
the  patents  on  them  to  manufacturers.  For 
1972,  the  year  In  which  the  IRS  seems  most 
interested,  Mr.  Crissy  paW  •7.573  in  federal 
taxes  on  an  adjusted  gross  income  of  $34,039. 

As  an  Independent  businessman  who 
travels  a  lot,  Mr.  Crissy  takes  a  range  of  tax 
deductions  familiar  to  mUllons  of  Ameri- 
cans. Among  many  other  things,  he  writes 
off  business  travel  expenses,  the  cost  of  his 
home  office,  and  the  part  of  his  country-club 
dues  and  bills  attributable  to  business  enter- 
taining. 

Mr.  Crissy  keeps  detailed  records  to  sup- 
port  his    deductions,    but    It    i^pears    they 
aren't  detaUed  enough  for  the  IRS. 
A  rona-DAY  iirvasTiGATioN 

Revenue  Agent  Thomas  H.  Zlck  of  the 
Newark  IRS  office  sent  a  form  letter  to  Mr. 
Crissy  last  Aug.  31  saying  the  Crissy  1972  re- 
tvim  had  been  selected  for  audit.  (Later  the 
ms  told  Mr.  Crissy  it  also'would  audit  1971.) 


Mr.  Zlck.  a  modishly  dressed  man  in  his  20s 
with  a  mustache  and  fashionably  long  brown 
hair,  spent  four  days  in  Mr.  Crissy 's  office  la 
October  and  November.  Armed  with  pencils 
large  lined  pads  of  paper  and  a  portable  calJ 
ctOator,  he  pored  over  Mr.  Crissy's  cancelled 
checks,  receipts  and  otHer  records,  asking 
questions  as  he  went.  ^^ 

Fran  Crissy,  who  travtls  frequently  with 
her  husband,  keeps  many  of  the  records.  She 
maintains  a  daUy  diary  of  activities,  noting 
car,  meal  and  hotel  expenses,  the  clients  Mr. 
Crissy  calls  on,  and  whom  and  where  he  en- 
tertains. Checks  and  reqelpts  to  document 
the  expenditures  are  kept  in  envelopes.  At 
the  end  of  each  month,  Mrs.  Crissy  enters 
the  expenses  and  payments  on  large  gray, 
green  lined  sheets  of  paper  by  category  and 
adds  up  the  grand  totals  at  the  end  of  th« 
year.  A  lawyer  prepares  their  tax  returns. 

Mr.  Crissy  estimates  he  missed  at  least 
91,000  In  earnings  by  staying  home  those 
four  days  to  answer  Mr.  tick's  questions  in- 
stead  of  being  on  the  road.  But  that  Initial 
examination  turned  out  to  be  only  a  prelude 
to  a  three-hour  session  at  the  Newark  IHS 
offices  on  Friday,  Jan.  18. 

The  Crlssys  and  I  arrlvie  at  the  13th-floor 
IRS  offices  In  Newark's  modern  federal  office 
building  Just  before  9  ajn.  (Mr.  Crissy's 
lawyer  didn't  attend  the  aesslon.  The  lawyer 
says  he  thinks  in  many  cases  it's  better  strat- 
egy for  the  taxpayer  to  go  alone.)  We're 
shown  into  a  small,  wlndowless.  fluorescent- 
Ut  conference  room  with  tan  walls  and 
ceUlng.  The  room  Is  sterOe  and  uncomfort- 
ably chUly.  Mr.  Zlck  closes  the  door,  which 
bears  a  bright  blue  "Do  Not  Distvu-b"  sign, 
and  the  four  of  us  sit  down  around  a  rec-* 
tangiUar  table.  A  few  minutes  later  we're 
Joined  by  Mr.  Zlck's  suparvlsor,  James  Hall, 
who  Is  slim  and  fortylsh,  Has  a  receding  hair- 
line  and  wears  black-rimmed  glasses. 

QUESTIONS    ABOUT   CUSHIONS 

Mr.  Zlck  questions  the  Crlssys  on  dozens  of 
individual  expenses  they  deducted  for  197i 

"What's  this  »68  check  to  Austin  Cushion 
&  Canvas  for?" 

"It's  for  cushions  I  use  as  part  of  a  display 
at  conferences,"  Mr.  Crissy  says.  The  agent 
asks  him  to  produce  an  Invoice  as  proof.  (Ihe 
invoice,  which  Mr.  Crissy  had  at  home,  con- 
firmed the  payment  waa  for  cushions  but 
didn't  say  precisely  what  use  they  were  put 
to,  as  the  IRS  would  prefer.) 

Mr.  Zlck  says  »100  seems  like  a  lot  to 
spend  for  postage  in  one  month.  Mr.  Criasy 
disagrees  and  says  he  sometimes  q;>end8  taoo 
on  a  single  maUlng  of  material  to  potential 
clients. 

The  agent  asks  about  k  «104.47  check  to 
Montgomery  Ward.  Mr.  Crissy  says  it  waa 
for  a  filing  cabinet. 

After  several  such  excHanges,  Bob  Crissy 
begins  to  get  angry.  The  Jitch  of  his  already 
rather  high  voice  rises.  Hfc  thiunps  the  floor 
with  his  foot.  "This  Is  prstty  goddamn  pica- 
yune when  the  President  of  the  country  pays 
almost  no  tax,"  he  says. 

The  IRS  agents  don't  react  or  respond  to 
this  bitter  remark  immediately,  though  MT. 
Hall  later  admlte  to  us  that  many  taxpayers 
currently  being  audited  are  angry  about  the 
Nixon  disclostires  and  says  this  may  make 
the  IRS's  tax-collecting  Job  more  difficult 
"Our  system  depends  on  voluntary  self-as- 
sessment, everybody  filing  an  honest  re- 
turn," he  says.  "If  they  dont  do  this,  the 
system  breaks  down.  We  can't  audit  every- 
body. If  they  see  the  President  getting  sway 
with  something,  they're  less  likely  to  be 
honest." 

(The  comparison  with  Mr.  Nixon  seems 
particularly  apt  in  the  light  of  Tom  Zlck's 
repeated  requests  for  documentation  that 
the  Crlssys  spent  money  as  they  claimed. 
The  IRS  didn't  ask  for  documentation  to 
support  the  President's  main  deductions  in 
its  first  audit  of  his  returns,  even  though  his 
write-offs  cut  his  tax  bill  below  11,000  on  his 
$200,000-plus  Income  in  each  of  two  years.) 
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Mr.  Zlck,  meanwhile,  continues  scrutlnlz- 
ing  the  Crlssys'  deductions.  Ho  says  a  tax- 
payer's meals  while  he's  away  from  home 
bveml^t  on  budlness  aren't  deductible.  The 
Crlssys  look  shocked.  Mr.  Hall,  the  sup^- 
visor,  quickly  corrects  the  agent.  Those  ex- 
penses are  deductible. 

Ux.  Zlck  notes  that  the  amounts  of  the 
checks  for  a  particular  period  sometimes 
dont  add  up  to  the  total  amount  deducted. 
Bob  Crissy  explains  that  he  doesn't  always 
get  a  receipt  for  small  expenditures.  "I  tell 
TOU  what,  Tom.  Why  don't  you  Just  foUow 
me  around  and  get  receipts  from  every  taxi 
driver  and  subway  clerk  I  see.  Maybe  that 
would  satisfy  you.  I  don't  have  the  time." 

Again,  Messrs.  Zlck  and  Hall  show  no 
anger.  They  obviously  are  trained  to  Ignore 
taxpayer  grumblings  and  remain  polite. 

CHALLENGING  DEDtTCTTONS 

The  IRS  men  also  cbaUenge  Mr.  Crissy's 
deduction  of  his  cotintry-club  expenses  and 
legal  fees  associated  with  patent  applica- 
tions. And  they  question  the  way  he  depre- 
dates some  of  his  business  propoty. 

Questioning  of  the  legal -foe  deduction 
demonstrates  a  common  IRS  tactic  in  an 
audit— taking  advantage  of  taxpayer  igno- 
rance. An  agent  will  assert  that  the  law  cov- 
ering a  particular  matter  runs  clearly  against 
the  taxpayer,  when  in  fact  the  law  may  be 
vague,  contradictory  or  even  lean  in  the  tax- 
payer's favor. 

In  attempting  to  justify  a  finding  that  Mr. 
Crissy's  legal  fees  should  be  capitalized 
(written  off  over  a  period  of  years)  rather 
than  deducted  for  the  year  they're  incurred. 
Agent  Zlck  cites  an  Internal  Revenue  regu- 
lation that  calls  for  capitalizing  such  fees 
under  certain  circumstances.  But  he  neglects 
to  mention  that  the  regtilation  mightn't  ap- 
ply In  the  Crissy  case  and  that  other  regula- 
tions appear  to  support  a  straight  deduction. 

SILENCE    AND    FOOT-TAPPINO 

The  Crlssys  admit  they  made  at  least  one 
rather  serious  mistake  on  their  return.  Mrs. 
Crissy,  for  Instance,  totaled  both  principal 
and  interest  payments  made  on  a  small  bank 
loan  and  the  entire  payment  of  $1,334  was 
deducted.  Only  interest  is  legally  deductible. 

There  are  long  periods  of  silence  as  Mr. 
Zlck  writes  down  long  columns  of  figures 
from  the  Crissy  records.  Mr.  Crissy  contin- 
ues to  look  annoyed  and  tap  his  foot.  Fran 
Crissy  leafs  through  a  pamphlet  the  IRS  men 
give  her  on  keeping  travel  and  entertainment 
records.  Supervisor  HaU  scans  a  copy  of  the 
1973  version  of  "Tour  Federal  InctKne  Tax." 
the  IRS's  primary  publication  on  how  to  fill 
out  returns. 

More  than  two  hours  after  the  session  be- 
gan, Messrs.  Zlck  and  Hall  leave  the  room  to 
confer  and  Bob  Crissy  continues  grumbling. 

"Don't  fret,  honey,  life's  too  short,"  Fran 
Crissy  says.  Bob  isn't  appeased.  "You  could 
spend  half  your  life  with  these  guys,  and 
that  isn't  my  idea  of  how  to  spend  it,"  he 
replies. 

The  two  IRS  men  retvtrn.  They  havent 
reached  a  final  judgment  on  the  1972  return 
(and  at  last  report  still  hadn't) ,  but  they  re- 
mind the  Crlssys  that  their  1971  rettims  also 
will  be  audited.  Mr.  Hall  mentions.. however, 
that  the  1971  audit  wUl  be  confined  to  the 
items  questioned  in  1972  and  that  1870  won't 
be  audited  at  all. 

"Gee,  that's  sporting  of  you,"  Mr.  Crissy 

gibes. 

The  Crlssys'  experience  tends  to  support 
a  widely  held  beUef  that  if  the  IRS  audits  a 
person  once,  it  probably  wUl  audit  him  again. 

The  IRS  has  audited  Bob  Crissy  three 
times  in  the  past.  It  got  a  combined  total  of 
$504  in  extra  tax  from  him  in  an  audit  oov- 
«nng  1959  and  1960.  and  $900  for  1969.  Mr. 
Crissy's  favorite  audit,  however,  was  of  his 
1966  return.  By  his  account,  at  least,  ths 
•gent,  after  looking  through  his  records 
nid:  "It's  obvious  that  you  arent  trying  to 


cheat  us.  Mr.  Crissy,  but  it  woxildn't  look 
good  on  my  record  if  I  let  you  go  for  noth- 
ing. So  why  don't  we  just  pick  a  nominal 
sum  and  that  will  be  that.  I  have  some  shop- 
ping to  do." 

Bob  has  fcffgotten  exactly  what  they  set- 
tled on  but  says  he  believes  it  was  undez 
$20. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order  on  the  right 
of  privacy,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.        

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITMENT 
TO  PRIVACY 

The  SPEAEIER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  GOLOWATKR)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLdWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  privacy  of 
all  Americans  is  a  vital  national  issue. 
We  have  called  this  special  order  to  serve 
notice  that  Congress  intends  to  act  to  re- 
store this  personal  liberty  of  all  our  citi- 
zens. The  collectors  of  Information  must 
be  held  to  high  standards  to  Insure 
against  abuse.  The  intrusions  so  preva- 
lent in  this  electronic  age  must  be  strictly 
controlled. 

Joining  me  today  as  principal  sponsors 
of  this  specltd  order  are  the  {gentlemen 
from  New  York  (Messrs.  Koch,  Hortoh, 
and  Kemp),  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Edwards),  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moor- 
head). 

We  represent  a  bipartisan  coalition  di- 
verse in  our  political  philosophy  but 
united  in  the  goal  of  enacting  right  to 
privacy  legislation. 

We  strive  to  correct  the  imbalance  now 
existing  between  the  public  need  for  In- 
formation and  private  rights  against  un- 
due collection  of  personal  facts. 

We  call  for  an  end  to  secrecy  of  per- 
sonal files,  for  individuals  to  be  able  to 


inspect  and  correct  their  files,  and  con- 
trol their  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  my  colleagues 
who  have  come  to  discuss  privacy  Issues 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  days,  applying  for 
or  renewing  your  drivers'  license  is  get- 
ting like  being  processed  by  the  police 
for  a  criminal  offense.  Almost  all  States 
require  the  applicant's  social  security 
number  and  29  States  and  the  District 
of  CTolumbia  now  provide  photographs  on 
drivers'  licenses.  C^onsiderable  adctttional 
information  is  being  placed  in  motor 
vehicles  and  drivers'  license  files  making 
up  small  dossiers,  in  some  cases. 

One  of  the  more  onerous  practices  is 
that  s(»ne  14  States,  when  a  person  is 
photographed  for  his  or  her  licoise.  a 
negative  of  each  photograph  is  placed 
on  file.  The  citizen  is  normally  unaware 
of  this  practice.  These  negatives  create 
a  statewide  file  on  mug  shots  on  virtually 
every  adult. 

Laws  smd  regulations  are  only  part  of 
the  solution  to  reduce  unwarranted  In- 
trusions into  personal  privacy.  Corpora- 
tions manufacturing  computers,  elec- 
tronics and  photographic  equipment 
should  exercise  restraint  in  encouraging 
exces^ve  data  surveillance.  I  am  pleased 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Polaroid 
Corp.  produces  identification  cards  as  do 
other  firms.  However,  they  have  refused 
to  supply  equipment  where  they  believe 
control  rather  than  simply  administra- 
tive requirements  are  intended.  We  need 
more  of  this  corporate  responsibility, 
nrrr-roux  iciluon  cxkdit  raxa 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  volimie  of  credit  files 
in  active  use  in  the  United  States  is  stag- 
gering. According  to  recent  statistics, 
each  of  the  five  largest  investigatory  re- 
porting firms  has  an  addittonal  37  mll- 
lloQ  reports  aa.  these  and  other  indi- 
viduals. When  we  hear  the  statement 
"there  is  a  record  on  you,"  we  seldom 
need  to  challenge  it.  But  we  nniBt  begin 
asking  how  many  such  records  are  kept, 
where  they  are  located,  and  what  they 
contain.  I  have  proposed  legislation  to 
permit  these  questions  to  be  answered 
for  every  person  about  whan  records  are 
maintained. 

The  following  table  clearly  demon- 
strates the  scope  of  Information  on  hand 
in  but  one  area  of  recordkeepirjf. 


OPERATING  STATISTICS  FOR  5  LARGE  INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTING  FIRMS 


Comptoy 


TotHi 

b«r  of  inves- 

Number         ticativ* 

affiles,  reports. 

1972  


1972 


Inwranca 

reports, 

1972 


Credit  Employment 

reports,  reports, 

T972  1372 


Inspector 

mart-years, 

1972 


Consumer 

Interviews 

since 

April  1971 


ReUil  Credit 46,000,000 

Service  Review - 50,000 

Hooper-Holmes 2,500,000 

O'Hanlon 4,000,000 

American  Service  Bunau 1,970,000 

Total 54.520.000 


13,731,049 

3.396,812 

1,443,661 

492. 29S 

784,379 


12,537,328 

3,375.889 

1,368.439 

492,238 

781,241 


152,437  1,041,284 

P)  20,323 

25, 734  49. 488 

c)  <n 

(•)  3. 138 


1^ 
361 

1,160 


135,662 

5.7$^ 

1,218 

980 


19.848,199    18,555.195         178,171      1.114,833 


iNot  avaiUble. 
>Neclt(ibla 

Source:  Data  submitted  by  each  firm. 

COKFLAINTS   ABOUT   THX   SOCIAL    SBCUBXTT 
NUICBEt 

Mr.  Speaker,  public  (^position  to  the 
social  security  number  being  used  as  a 
universal  idoitifler  is  de^uly  felt  by  a 
great  many  Americans.  Commercial  and 


government  interests  which  go  blithely 
along  demanding  a  person's  number  on 
every  type  of  transaction  are  only  asking 
for  a  public  hostility  which  will  soon 
overturn  these  practices. 
I  am  not  against  the  use  of  Identtflca* 
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tion  numbers  on  bank  accounts,  student 
records,  as  any  other  occasion  where  this 
will  serve  to  s^^arate  different  files,  ex- 
Iiedlte  transactUms,  and  raise  the  levd 
of  accuracy.  However,  the  social  security 
account  number  was  never  intended  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  the  identification 
number  for  people's  pension  ss^tem.  I 
have  sponsored  legislation  to  disallow 
this  number  for  any  purpose  but  that 
called  for  by  statute.  Let  the  people's 
dignity  be  restored  by  abandoning  once 
and  for  all  this  practice. 

To  Illustrate  personal  feelings  over  the 
use  of  the  social  security  number  let  me 
Include  actual  quotations  from  letters  I 
have  received  from  persons  living  in  15 
different  States. 

"Tbm  8t«t0  of  Psimsylvanla  is  going  to 
liATS  tbls  (88)  number  on  our  drlTors  license 
voA.  bonttiig  Ucenae  Btartlng  next  year  .  .  . 
tbls  U  frightening.  1984  is  here  .  .  ." 

"The  heole  tbst  le  Incurred  upon  me  with 
86  bothen  me  the  most.  BCaay  places  wont 
cash  your  cheek  without  your  88  nxunber 
.  .  .  you  puichue  stock,  they  want  yovir  88 
number  ...  you  open  a  bank  account,  they 
want  your  88  number  .  .  .  you  rent  a 
car  .  .  ." 

"I  resent  the  need  for  me  to  put  this  (88) 
ntunfcer  on  my  physical  for  the  FAA." 

"It  seems  everytlme  I  turn  around  I  am 
asked  for  my  88  number  .  .  .  the  bxneaus 
both  state  and  federal  want  tt  for  boat  own- 
er8h4>  (federal  documentation) ,  auto  driver^ 
Ueensee,  iqjpUcatlons  for  Mississippi  state 
auto  tags.  etc.  etc." 

"Tou  are  on  the  right  track  ...  I  am 
43  years  old  and  I  have  always  prided  my- 
mU  on  paying  my  blUs  and  being  honest 
and  truthful.  I  recently  had  to  go  to  a  lot 
of  trouble  to  get  a  bad  credit  report  removed 
from  my  name  because  I  had  an  argument 
with  a  merchant  over  a  $16.00  bill  for  bad 
merchandise.  It  was  only  through  the  help 
of  a  man  in  the  Betan  credit  Assn.  that  I 
was  able  to  do  this,  and  I  was  cleared  .  .  . 
Isnt  that  one  beU  of  a  set  of  clroxunstances 
to  have  to  get  together  to  clear  a  bad  credit 
report  for  $16  when  I  have  money  in  savings 
osrttflcatse." 

"The  Isffc  time  I  registered  to  vote  (with 
tbe  Women's  League  ct  Voters)  on  the  reg- 
istration slip  there  was  a  space  for  the  SS 
number  .  .  .  the  very  thought  that  88 
should  even  be  linked  up  to  voting  Is  a  dis- 
turbing thought." 

"For  some  tbne,  many  I  know,  and  my- 
self, have  been  worried  about  that  situation 
and  having  to  use  the  88  nimiber  on  all 
doeimients.  Oermany  and  Russia  started 
that  way  to  gain  control  of  everyone  and 
everything  they  did." 

"There  are  very  few.  If  any,  persons  who 
have  not  at  one  time  or  another  been  vlc- 
tlmliied  by  Information  obtained  from  com- 
puter banks  .  .  .  you  have  my  full  support." 

"Seems  we  cant  even  save  a  few  dollars 
now  and  then  without  some  spy  selling  tbe 
Information  to  a  credit  reporting  agency 
and  they  in  turn  publish  tbe  Information  in 
printed  form  and  maU  to  other  subscribers. 
This  In  turn  fires  up  the  promoters  who 
would  like  to  talk  us  out  of  the  last  dollar 
we've  got." 

.  The  over  zealous  efforts  of  those  who  In- 
sist upon  making  hay  out  of  credit  Informa- 
tion— ^It  even  extends  to  telephone  directory 
publishing  companies  and  those  publishing 
city  directories,  who  lease  lists  of  addresses 
to  busln  esses  and  finance  companies — ^have 
become  a  nlgbtmare  for  the  average  private 
cttlBen." 

"There  Is  almost  no  privacy  left  now.  Whan 
I  muroUsd  at  the  LA  Valley  OoUege  in  Van 
Hays,  would  you  believe  on  one  of  their  forms 
they  gave  you  to  fill  out  they  asked  If  you 
took  the  pUl.  had  hot  flashes  .  .  .  and  about 


20  more  questions  Just  as  personal  and  NONE 
OP  THEIR  BUSINESS.  Kow,  they  want  our 
medical  records  to  be  available  to  HEW  .  .  ." 

"As  files  expand  and  become  Intercon- 
nected through  various  oommunlcatlon  links, 
the  possibilities  for  unaathorized  access  will 
sively  grow." 

"I  am  a  computer  system  analyst  with  18 
years  of  continual  professional  Involvement 
In  data  processing  .  .  .  tbe  updating  of  com- 
puter-stored arrest  record  is  no  different  than 
the  updating  of  a  name  and  address  file.  Un- 
fortunately, most  systems  developed  diirlng 
the  past  20  years  have  baen  unable  to  update 
records  rapidly,  accurately  or  even  efficiently. 
There  is  little  doubt  In  my  mind  that  a  per- 
son once  entered  Into  l^e  Criminal  History 
Vne  would  be,  and  remBln  for  aU  time,  as 
"guilty  as  he  ever  was,  or  worse  yet.  might 
be." 

"My  mother  Is  elderly,  living  in  Illinois, 
and  thinks  that  she  must  have  her  SS  niun- 
ber  tattooed  on  her  brow.' 

"I  believe  that  In  another  year  each  per- 
son's toUet  tissue  will  have  to  bear  his  SS 
number  so  that  the  government  will  be  able 
to  compute  how  many  times  a  year  the  In- 
dividual flushes  bis  tollat!" 

Mr.  KOCH..  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?     

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 
,  Mr.  KOCH.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
California  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  want  to  thank  the 
Speaker  for  sitting  with  us  this  afternoon 
at  this  late  hour.  I  know  that  he  estab- 
lishes, as  he  has  established  commit- 
ments over  the  past,  the  congressional 
commitment  for  privacy.  I  want  to  thank 
him  on  behalf  of  the  sponsors  for  his  be- 
ing with  us.  I  am  Just  very  proud  to  be 
sponsoring  with  my  congressional  ccA' 
leagues  this  Commitment  to  Privacy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Very  pleased  to  be 
sponsoring  the  congressional  commit- 
ment to  .privacy  with  our  colleagues, 
Babst  Qoldwater.   Jr.,  Don  Edwards, 

WaLIAM  MOORHEAD,   PRANK  HORTON,  and 

Jack  Kucp.  And,  we  are  honored  to  have 
you  presiding  during  this  special  order. 
Many  Members  are  in  agreement  that 
the  area  of  personal  privacy  needs  the 
attention  of  the  Congress.  The  issue  of 
privacy  is  one  that  transcends  political 
partisanship  and  we  are  working  togeth- 
er to  develop  ideas  to  help  us  deal  with 
the  problem  in  a  balanced  and  compre- 
hensive way.  Congress  must  focus  its  at- 
tention on  the  massive  collection  of  in- 
formation and  compilation  of  dossiers 
that  are  taking  plaoe.  Recordkeeping, 
both  computerized  and  manual,  has  al- 
ready become  a  hydra-headed  monster. 

An  individual  does  not  resdly  know 
who  has  the  Information  about  him,  or 
how  many  agencies  or  corporations  are 
using  it  or  for  what  purposes.  He  has  no 
mechanisms  for  providing  explanations, 
or  to  add  mitigatmg  facts.  And,  most  im- 
portant there  are  no  limits  on  what  can 
be  collected  either  by  the  Government  or 
the  private  sector. 

There  should  be  a  strong  new  disincen- 
tive for  the  establishment  of  imnecessary 
files  on  individuals.  Where  records  are 
maintained,  they  should  be  treated  more 
carefully  and  with  more  respect  than 
presently  is  the  case.  Irrelevant,  incor- 
rect and  dubious  material  must  be 
weeded  out. 

Tb  protect  this  right  of  privacy,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  in  each  Congress 


since  the  91st  Congress.  It  was  5  years 
ago  in  1969  that  I  introduced  the  fint 
Federal  Privacy  Act. 

That  bill  pending  before  this  Congress 
is  H.R.  667  as  amended,  now  known  as 
HJl.  12206  and  H.R.  12207  and  it  was 
recently  the  subject  of  hearings  before 
the  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. It  responds  to  the  problem  that 
individuals  face  today  in  not  knowing 
what  Government  agencies  maintain  files 
on  them — and  most  important  whether 
these  flies  contain  erroneous,  irrelevant 
and  sometimes  unfairly  damaging  mate- 
rial. My  Federal  Priva«}y  Act,  which  now 
has  96  cosponsors,  requires  that  any  Fed- 
eral agency  maintaining  manual  or  auto- 
mated records  on  a  person,  organization 
or  corporation,  permit  the  person  to  in- 
spect his  own  record  and  have  copies 
made  at  his  own  expense;  permit  the 
person  to  supplement  the  Information 
contained  to  his  own  record;  permit  the 
removal  of  erroneous  Information  of  any 
kind,  and  provide  that  all  agencies  and 
persons  to  whom  the  erroneous  material 
has  been  previously  transferred  be  noti- 
fied of  its  removal;  reduire  the  notifica- 
tion of  the  person  If  the  record  is  dis- 
closed to  any  other  agency  or  person 
not  employed  by  the  agency  maintaining 
such  record;  prohibit  the  disclosing  of  in- 
formation of  any  kind  in  the  record  to 
Individuals  in  the  agency  other  than 
those  who  need  to  examine  the  record 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties;  and 
finally,  would  require  the  maintenance  of 
a  record  of  all  persons  inspecting  such 
records.  Exceptions  would  be  made  in 
the  case  of  records  required  by  Executive 
order  to  be  withheld  tn  the  interest  of 
the  national  defense  and  foreign  policy 
and  investigatory  files  compiled  for 
criminal  law  enforcement  purposes. 

Kit.  12207,  creates  a  Federal  Privacy 
Board  to  supervise  the  administration  al 
the  provisions  in  the  bill.  It  would  permit 
an  appeal  by  an  individual  seeking  the 
removal  of  erroneous  or  misleading  in- 
formation contained  In  his  file.  Tbe 
Board  would  also  hea^  complaints  that 
an  agency  had  not  coaiplled  with  other 
requirements  of  the  bill.  The  Federal 
Privacy  Board  would  also  establish  what 
an  agency  could  collect,  and  limit  tbe 
collection  to  material  relatmg  to  the 
agency. 

There  are  presently  numerous  agen- 
cies collecting  information  about  indi- 
viduals— the  Department  of  Defense, 
Social  Security  Administration,  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  cite  a  few.  All  kinds  of 
information  are  collected:  academic 
achievement,  health,  court  cases,  credit 
standing,  census  data,  police  records, 
birth  and  marriage,  employment  his- 
tory, loyalty-security  clearances,  mili- 
tary service  records,  and  tax  returns. 

Often  the  data  is  ac^iuired  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  from  private  sources— 
not  necessarily  using  skilled  Investiga- 
tors. The  combination  of  fact,  opinion 
and  rumor  may  creat^  a  false  picture. 
This  bill  would  allow  the  individual  the 
right  to  rebut  any  false  or  incomplete 
information  which  might,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  be  used  against  him 
without  his  full  knowledge. 

To  extend  the  central  premise  of  this 
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legislation  to  all  computerized  data 
banks,  not  just  Federal  data  banks,  I 
introduced  with  Mr.  Bell  from  Califor- 
nia on  August  1,  1973,  H.R.  9786  to  reg- 
ulate the  use  of  all  computer  data  banks 
In  the  country.  This  bill  will  not  prevent 
the  collection  of  valid  data  either  by  pri- 
vate or  governmental  agencies,  but  will 
impose  reasonable  controls  on  what  can 
be  collected,  or  how  it  can  be  dispersed 
so  as  to  protect  the  privacy  of  our 
citizens. 

It  is  about  time  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment establish  a  national  policy  re- 
gardmg  computers  and  computer  abuses 
in  the  interests  of  protecting  tlie  privacy 
of  our  citizens.  No  amount  of  State  legis- 
lation will  insure  that  residents  of  an- 
other State  will  be  protected.  We  must 
have  Federal  oversight  in  this  matter. 

Under  the  bill,  all  data  banks.  State, 
local  government  and  private,  would  be 
required  to  register  with  the  Federal 
Privacy  Board.  The  Board  would  issue 
guidelines  for  the  collection,  and  main- 
tenance of  information  to  assure  that  the 
material  in  a  person's  file  is  correct,  cur- 
rent and  pertinent  to  the  approved  pur- 
pose of  the  data  system. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  Sweden's  na- 
tional law  covering  the  operation  of  data 
banks  containing  personal  information. 

In  1971,  I  introduced  a  bill,  which  is 
HR.  694  in  this  Congress,  which  extends 
the  same  disclosure  requirements  con- 
tained in  HJl.  667  to  the  House  Inter- 
nal Security  Committee.  It  requires  the 
committee  to  notify  persons  of  files 
maintained  on  them  and  to  allow  such 
persons  to  examine  their  files,  and  sup- 
plement the  information  in  the  record. 
An  accurate  record  of  the  names  and 
positions  of  all  persons  inspecting  such 
records  and  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Inspections  were  made  must  be  main- 
tained. 

There  is  a  special  dimension  to  the 
privacy  problem  created  when  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  collects 
Information  about  the  legislative  branch. 
The  problem  emerged  in  1972  when  then 
Acting  Director  of  the  FBI,  L.  Patrick 
Gray  admitted  that  the  FBI  had  been 
maintaining  files  on  Members  of  Con- 
gress. His  concession  came  only  after 
columnist  Jack  Anderson  hsui  discovered 
FBI  files  on  Representatives  Freltng- 
HtnrsEN,  Reuss,  Fauntroy,  Speaker  Al- 
bert, Ford,  and  others. 

It  has  been  revealed  by  the  media  that 
the  FBI  has  made  available  files  on 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  public  for 
the  purposes  of  intimidation.  The  New 
York  Times  on  February  25  stated: 

The  source  recalled  one  Senator  who  had 
been  told  of  an  Investigation  concerning  his 
daughter,  a  college  student  who  had  "gotten 
Involved  In  demonstrations  and  free  love," 
and  a  Republican  Representative  who  had 
been  told  the  Bureau  possessed  evidence  In- 
dicating that  he  was  a  homosexual.  "We  had 
Mm  In  our  pocket  after  that."  the  source  said 
of  the  Representative.  He  added  that  he  could 
not  recall  the  Senator,  a  liberal  Democrat, 
ever  criticizing  the  FBI  In  public. 

When  I  ascertained  that  the  FBI  had 
been  accumulating  dossiers  on  Members 
of  Congress,  I  along  with  Congressmen 
Benjamin  Rosenthal  and  Jonathan 
Bingham  susked  the  Director  of  the  FBI 
to  provide  us  with  our  respective  flies. 


The  FBI  did  not  do  so  and  so  the  three 
of  us  initiated  a  lawsuit  to  compel  the 
opening  of  those  files  to  us.  Subsequent 
to  the  lawsuit.  FBI  Director  Kelley  an- 
nounced he  was  modifying  his  prior  re- 
fusal to  make  our  files  available  to  us. 
I  have  received  my  file  which  includes 
newspaper  clippings,  a  flyer  which  lists 
my  opposition  to  the  ABM,  my  corre- 
spondence with  the  FBI  on  the  subject 
of  dossiers,  my  testimony  against  Acting 
Director  Patrick  Gray's  confirmation 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
and  a  fact  sheet  which  opened  my  file 
with  the  FBI  when  I  was  elected.  That 
fact  sheet  is  very  interesting  and  I  am 
setting  forth  the  information  exactly  as 
it  appears. 

Novembek  7,  1968. 
u.s.  govebnment  mskobansum 

Mr.  Bishop. 
Mr.  A.  Jones. 

Edwin  I.  Koch  (I>-New  York),  Congressman- 
elect— 17th  District. 

DETAILS 

On  11-5-68  Democrat  Edwin  I.  Koch  of 
New  York  City,  was  elected  to  the  17th  Con- 
gressional District  seat  held  by  retiring  Repr. 
Theodore  R.  Kupferman  (R) .  Koch  who  was 
bom  In  1924  In  New  York  City  attended  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  received 
his  IiL.B.  degree  from  New  York  University. 
He  Is  a  former  councilman  and  has  been  a 
Democratic  leader  since  1963. 

INrOBMATION    IM    BXTITLES 

A  check  of  Buireau  Indices  reflects  no  ref- 
erence Identifiable  with  Koch. 

RECOMMEKDATION 

None.  For  Information. 

If  the  FBI  failed  to  ascertain  correctly 
what  my  name  was,  it  has  always  been 
Edward  and  never  Edwin,  one  cannot 
help  but  speculate  on  what  other  inac- 
curacies its  volununous  dossiers  contain. 
There  is  no  question  that  there  must  be 
limitations  on  the  kind  of  information 
collected  and  how  it  Ls  ased.  There  is  a 
balance  to  be  maintained,  liowever,  be- 
tween the  need  for  information  and  the 
need  for  personal  privacy.  The  problems 
have  been  recognized.  Now  we  must 
make  certain  we  deal  with  them,  not  with 
more  studies,  but  with  legislation  loiog 
overdue. 

I  have  initiated  legislation,  cospon- 
sored  by  21  other  Members  of  Congress, 
to  prohibit  the  FBI  from  maintaimng 
files  on  the  Congress,  except  where  they 
are  required  in  pursuit  of  a  criminal  in- 
vestigation, or  as  part  of  an  investiga- 
tion where  a  Member  might  be  appointed 
to  the  executive  or  judicial  branch.  Other 
than  these  two  areas,  there  is  no  bona 
fide  reason  to  maintain  files  on  Members 
of  Congress  by  the  executive.  And,  the 
practice  of  doing  so  should  cease.  The 
bill  would  require  the  destruction  of  FBI 
files  on  Members  of  Congress  after  a  pe- 
riod of  60  days.  Each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative would  have  the  opportunity 
during  the  60-day  period  to  examine  the 
contents  of  his  or  her  file. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
to  discuss  in  greater  detail  one  recent 
victory  in  the  area  of  privacy.  On 
March  22.  Defense  Secretary  James  R. 
Schlesinger  authorized  the  removal  of 
separation  program  numbers  and  reen- 
llstment  code  numbers  from  all  dis- 
charge papers.  As  you  know,  tiie  Honor- 
able Lbs  Aspm  from  Wisconsin  and  I 


have  been  urging  that  this  decision  be 
made  and  we  are  the  sponsors  of  legis- 
lation to  effect  that  change.  We  were 
pleased  to  see  that  at  the  urging  of  over 
50  Members  of  the  House  who  were  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill,  and  through  the 
efforts  of  House  Armed  Services  Chair- 
man F.  Edward  Hebert,  the  administra- 
tion changed  its  policy  in  this  matter, 
voiding  the  necessity  for  legislative 
action. 

At  the  time  of  discharge,  a  serviceman 
is  given  a  discharge  paper.  DD  Form 
214.  Report  of  Separation  from  Active 
Duty,  which  contains  a  numerical  code 
specifjang  the  specific  reason  for  release. 
The  code,  called  separation  program 
numbers — SPN's — can  imfortunately  pe- 
nalize a  veteran  for  life.  The  code 
numbers  and  what  they  designate,  while 
intended  to  be  confidential,  have  become 
publicly  known.  The  consequent  invasion 
of  privacy  may  never  end  for  a  veteran 
with  a  prejudicial  SPN.  Employers  who 
have  been  able  to  get  copies  of  the  num- 
ber designation  often  use  this  informa- 
tion in  an  adverse  way,  undoubtedly  pre- 
venting veterans  from  obtaining  jobs 
when  they  were  either  equally  or  better 
qualified  than  the  nonveteran  applicant. 

The  SPN  numbers  which  appear  on 
honorable  as  well  as  undesirable  and  dis- 
honorable discharges  can  be  pejorative. 
In  fiscal  year  1973,  35,640  servicemen 
who  received  honorable  or  general — 
imder  honorable  conditions — discharges 
were  also  branded  ¥dth  a  SPN  marUng 
them  as  unsuitable;  21.000  were  iden- 
tified as  possessing  "character  and  be- 
havior disorders";  10,000  others  were 
labeled  as  suffering  from  "apathy,  defec- 
tive attitudes,  and  an  InabUity  to  expend 
effort  constructively,"  and  nearly  3,000 
were  simply  charged  with  "inaptitude." 

Not  one  of  these  veterans  was  guilty  of 
an  offense  under  military  or  civihan  law, 
and  not  one  of  them  was  allowed  a  hear- 
ing before  an  administrative  board — nor 
was  he  permitted  counsel.  The  SPN  was 
in  every  case  an  arbitrary  decision  made 
by  others,  and  the  serviceman  could  have 
been  completely  imaware  of  its  meaning 
or  significance. 

Under  the  new  rules,  the  SPN's  will  be 
maintfdned  in  the  file  of  the  individual 
and  releasable  only  at  the  request  of  the 
veteran. 

Also,  DOD  regulations  will  provide  that 
a  veteran  who  would  like  a  new  discharge 
paper  without  a  SPN  number  of  reenllst- 
ment  code  number  will  be  able  to  request 
it  from  the  Defense  Department  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  new  policy. 

However,  I  feel  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  let  the  veteran  request  a  new  discharge 
certificate.  A  great  part  of  the  problem 
has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  veterans  do 
not  know  that  the  SPN's  exist  on  their 
discharge  papers.  I  believe  that  the  DOD 
should  send  without  a  request  to  all  those 
veterans  discharged  since  the  ealy  1950's 
when  SPN's  were  instituted,  updated  DD 
forms  214 — superseding  the  discharge 
paper  issued  when  they  were  discharged 
from  the  service — whicii  would  not  show 
these  SPN's  or  reenllstment  code  num- 
bers. 

I  have  written  to  Defense  Secretary 
Schlesinger  urging  that  he  comply  with 
this  suggestion.  I  also  beUe've  that  there 
can  be  coercion  on  the  part  of  employers 
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who  reqiiest  ttuit  veterans  authorize  the 
reieafle  of  SPN's  to  them.  I  propose  that 
ttie  Inf  (Hmation  not  be  supplied  to  an 
employer  or  third  parties  even  with  the 
veteran's  consent,  so  as  to  protect  the 
veteran  against  undue  pressure.  If  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  concur,  I  would 
luve  them  also  to  write  to  Secretary 
Sehlednger. 

I  orlgkuiUy  became  interested  In  the 
subject  of  SPN's  as  a  result  of  an  inquiry 
made  by  a  serviceman  who  advised  me 
that  he  was  being  given  a  discharge 
which  would  bear  on  it  a  reference  to  his 
"suspected  homosexual  Involvement."  At 
that  time  my  inquiry  was  directed  to  the 
fact  that  this  peurtleular  serviceman  was 
being  (tenied  the  opportunity  of  contest- 
ing the  allegation  and  so  I  commenced 
the  correspondence  which  begins  with 
my  letter  of  July  7,  1971.  The  Issue  de- 
veloped however,  so  as  not  simply  to  In- 
ycAve  this  one  serviceman  but  ultimately 
to  Involve  tens  of  thousands  of  service- 
men. When  Z  sent  my  first  letter,  I  did 
not  know  what  a  SPN  number  was.  I  do 
now  and  there  can  be  few  victories  that 
can  provide  as  much  satisfaction  as  this 
one,  in  that  in  a  relatively  short  war  with 
the  Depcutment  of  Defense  beginning 
with  July  7,  1971,  and  ending  with  the 
announcement  of  Defense  Secretary 
Schlesinger  on  March  22,  1974,  a  wrong 
was  righted  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
veterans  will  benefit. 

"Hie  correspondence  follows: 

HOun  Of  RspnamTATiw, 
WaHMmttom.  D.O..  /wly  7. 1971. 
Secntary  IflLVDr  LAam. 
Department  of  Defense, 
Waahtnffton,  DX3. 

Dkui  Mk.  SBCBxrAET:  I  bave  on  occasion 
Toosived  complaints  tram  young  men  m  the 
Anny  who  have  been  dlachatged  ss  the  result 
of  their  being  homoeexuals.  The  discharge 
whioh  they  recetve  ea  I  midentaad  tt  la 
often  leei  tSian  hfloarable  and  obvlonSly  has 
a  rthirilng  efleot  upon  thetr  pereonal  and 
profeMlnnel  Itvee  after  they  leave  the  eervloe. 

I  would  appreolate  your  advising  me 
whether  the  barring  of  homosexuals  m  the 
Aimed  Voroee  Is  by  law  or  by  regulation,  and 
If  the  type  of  dlaeharse  they  receive,  which 
often  appears  to  he  punitive.  Is  by  law  or 
regulation.  I  would  t^jpredate  reeetrtag  yo\ir 
oommente  on  this  matter  and  informing  me, 
If  the  poUcy  Is  governed  by  regnlatkm, 
whether  you  would  conetiliir  p-han^ng  ttioee 
regulations  eo  as  to  permit  hcmorable  dis- 
charges to  thoee  discharged  for  homosexual 
conduct. 

Further,  I  ihould  like  your  pomt  of  view  on 
the  proposal  advanced  by  some  that  private 
hoooaezual  conduct  off  the  base  should  not 
bar  eervloe  m  the  Armed  Faroes.  Prime  Min- 
ister Pierre  Trudeau  summed  yxp  my  fMUngs 
when  he  aald  "the  state  has  no  business  \n 
the  bedrooms  of  the  nations." 
Sincerely, 

Bdwsxo  I.  Koca. 


Aasnrr AMT  BacixTABT  or  1 

WaOttngton,  D.C.,  Jvly  20, 1971. 
Bon.  Kdwaid  I.  Kocb. 
Hoiue  of  JtepreaerUeMvea, 
WeahtniiUm,  DX3. 

Dkab  Ilk.  Koch:  This  is  m  reeponee  to 
your  letter  of  July  7. 1971,  regarding  Depsrt- 
ment  of  Defense  poUcy  concerning  homo- 
eexuals In  the  Armed  Foroee. 

The  eneloaed  TetX  Slieet  regarding  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  poUey  oo  homosexual*  tai 
the  Armed  Forces  Is  pnvliled  Cor  your  infor- 
matloo.  Mo  rtiangss  ere  oantenq>lated  re- 
garding this  pottey. 

The  poUoy  regarding  the  type  and  charac- 


ter of  admmiatratlve  dlaciiarge  govemtng  the 
separation  of  homoeexiials  from  the  Armed 
Purees  Is  contained  In  Department  of  De- 
fense Directive  1333.14,  "Administrative 
Dlachaiges,"  dated  December  20,  1966  [Sec- 
tions Vn.G  6,  and  1.2) .  A  copy  Is  enclosed  lor 
your  information. 

The  nature  of  a  discbarge  Issued  as  a  re- 
sult of  being  adjudged  by  court-martial  Is 
specifically  governed  by  Federal  statute.  10 
United  States  Code  936.  This  section  encom- 
passes all  unnatiual  sexual  Intercourse  be- 
tween humans  or  between  bumans  and  ani- 
mals. Some  bomoeexual  relations  could  come 
wltbm  the  provisions  of  tbls  section.  The 
maximum  punishment  which  may  be  Im- 
posed for  a  violation  of  Section  925  is  out- 
lined In  paragnq>h  127c,  Table  of  Maximum 
Punishment,  ManvMl  for  Oourtt-Uartiai, 
supra  as  follows: 

By  force  and  without  consent:  Dishonor- 
able Discbarge,  confinement  at  bard  labor 
for  10  years,  total  forfeiture  of  all  pay  and 
allowances. 

With  a  child  under  the  age  of  16  years: 
Dishonorable  Discbarge,  eonflnement  at  bard 
labor  for  30  years,  total  forfeiture  of  all  pay 
and  allowances. 

Other  cases:  Dlsbonombe  Discbarge,  con- 
finement at  hard  labor  for  6  years,  total  for- 
feiture of  all  pay  and  allowances. 

Tbe  accused  may  be  charged  with  assault 
with  Intent  to  oonunlt  Sodomy  In  violation 
of  10  United  States  Ckxle  934.  Tbe  maximum 
punishment  In  violation  of  Section  934  Is  a 
Dishonorable  Discbarge,  confinement  at  hard 
labor  for  10  years,  and  total  forfeiture  of  all 
pay  and  allowances. 

The  Manual  for  Courts-Martial  Is  an  Ex- 
eeutive  Order  of  tbe  President  of  tbe  United 
States  as  prescribed  by  Section  886,  10 
United  States  Code.  All  branches  of  tbe 
Armed  Services  are  bound  by  Its  provisions. 

I  trust  that  tbe  Information  provided  will 
be  of  assistance  to  you.  Your  Interest  In  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  Military  Services  is  ^>- 
preclated. 

Sincerely, 

liXO  E.  Benadx, 
Major  Oeneral.  VSAJieputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

House  OP  Repbesentativxs. 
Washington,  D.O.,  August  It.  1971. 
Secretary  Melvin  IiAno, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washirmton,  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  Secketary:  1  am  wTlting  to  you 
with  further  reference  to  the  question  of 
homosexuals  In  tbe  Armed  Services,  about 
which  I  wrote  to  you  on  July  1.  1971. 

While  I  do  not  approve  of  the  Department 
of  Defense's  policy  to  discbarge  all  homo- 
sexuals automatically  from  the  military,  I 
would  like  to  direct  tbU  letter  to  change 
which  could  be  made  In  current  policy  re- 
garding the  type  of  discbarge  given  to 
homosexuals.  When  referring  to  a  homo- 
sexual In  this  letter,  I  mean  only  a  consent- 
ing adult  who  has  en^Eiged  in  homosexual 
acts  on  his  or  her  own  time  and  not  in  public. 

Apparently,  each  branch  of  the  service  has 
a  certain  discretion  in  deciding  how  such 
an  Individual  Is  to  be  discharged,  and  that 
such  persons  usually  are  not  given  court 
martlals  but  are  discharged  administratively. 
According  to  existing  regulations  as  set  forth 
In  tbe  Department  of  Defense  Directive  No. 
1332.14,  December  20.  1965.  a  homosexual 
coiUd  be  given  administratively  either  an 
honorable  (Unaultabillty  G-6)  or  undeslr- 
aMe  (Unfitness  1-2  or  Misconduct  J-1)  dis- 
charge. 

With  an  undesirable  discbarge,  it  Is  my 
vmderstandlng  that  any  veteran  benefits  to 
which  an  Individual  might  otherwise  be  en- 
titled can  be  cut  off  at  the  discretion  of  the 
administering  agency.  Furthermore,  the  dis- 
charge papers  are  marked  "under  terms 
other  than  honorable"  accompanied  by  a 
code   number   signlfytag   sexual   deviation. 


Tbls  type  of  discharge  Is.  In  effect,  a  harsh, 
punitive  measTun,  one  that  hardly  reflects 
tbe  contemporary  and  more  enlightened  at- 
titude of  society  today  towards  an  individ- 
ual's sexual  preferences. 

Not  only  Is  present  military  policy  on  this 
matter  cruelly  out  of  data,  but  I  believe  that 
what  little  discretion  exists  relating  to  tbe 
method  of  discharging  homosexuals  Is  being 
abused.  By  way  of  Illustration,  I  refer  you  to 
SECNAV  Instruction  1900.9,  April  20,  1964, 
which  In  my  estimation  encourages  Naval 
personnel  to  give  undesirable  discharges  to 
any  homosexual  or  suspected  homosexual.  On 
the  first  page  of  tbls  document,  paragraph 
4f  states : 

"When  processing  an  Individual  by  admin- 
istrative action  In  accordance  with  this  in. 
structlon  and  when  tbe  conditions  prompt- 
Ing  such  action  are  essentially  voluntary  par- 
ticipation In  aberrant  sexual  activity,  tbe 
separation  of  the  Individual  will  normally  be 
characterized  as  having  been  "under  condi- 
tions other  than  honorable."  Administrative 
processing  of  cases  should  therefore  contem- 
plate such  an  ultimate  disposition." 

I  cannot  see  that  homosexual  behavior  In 
the  military  Is  an  "offense"  which  merits  this 
type  of  discharge.  While  It  Is  apparent  that 
the  leaders  of  the  military.  In  order  to  main- 
tain discipline,  feel  It  necessary  to  exclude 
homoeexuals;  there  Is  no  need  to  gratuitously 
punish  them  with  an  undesirable  discharge. 

Usually  these  Individuals  are  being  pim- 
Ished  for  a  failure  to  comply  with  tbe  spe- 
cial dictates  ot  an  artificial  society  which 
they  were  forced  to  Jola.  Many,  no  doubt, 
were  unaware  of  their  homosexual  tendencies 
before  Joining  tbe  service.  Furthermore,  tbe 
present  policy  of  Indicating  tbe  reason  for 
discharge  as  sexual  deviation  constitutes  an 
invasion  of  privacy.  The  military  can,  of 
course,  keep  its  own  records  Indicating  why 
an  Individual  was  sepamted,  but  that  In- 
formation ought  not  In  any  way  be  made 
public. 

What  might  be  arg^ued  by  some  to  be  the 
concern  of  tbe  military  in  one's  personal  life 
while  an  active  military  duty  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  tbe  concern  ct  others  In  civilian 
life. 

I  would  bope  that  you  would  give  serious 
attention  to  this  matter  and  cdvlse  me 
whether  or  not  you  would  be  willing  to  alter 
present  Department  of  Defense  policy,  so  that 
homosexuals,  as  defined  In  tbls  letter,  are 
given  honorable  discbarges.  Particular  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  Issuing  new  directives 
to  supersede  any  documents  such  as  SECNAV 
1900.9  referred  to  above. 
Sincerely, 

Edwaxd  I.  Koch. 


Assistant  Sbcketax^  of  Dxtenbe, 
Washington,  D.a.,  August  19, 1971. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representative$, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  Koch:  Tbls  is  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  August  11,  1971,  requesting  that  the 
Depaurtment  of  Defense  alter  current  dis- 
charge policy  so  that  a  homosexual  would  be 
given  an  honorable  discbarge  when  the  con- 
senting adult  engages  In  homosexual  acts  on 
bis  or  her  own  time  and  not  In  public. 

We  cannot  agree  that  Departnjent  of  De- 
fense policy  concerning  the  discbarge  of  ho- 
mosexuals, as  enumerated  In  my  letter  of 
July  7,  1971,  Is  "cruelly  out  of  date  and  does 
not  reflect  tbe  contemporary  and  more  en- 
lightened attitude  of  society." 

It  Is  noted  that  in  your  reference  to  para- 
graph 4f,  SECNAV  Instruction  1900.9  dated 
April  20,   1964,  tbe  following  was  omitted: 

"Whenever  a  higher  character  of  separa- 
tion Is  found  to  be  warranted  upon  depart- 
mental review,  such  will  be  effected  and  com- 
mand submitting  case  Shall  t«ike  pains  to 
note  all  clrciunstancee  favorable  to  tbe  Indi- 
vidual which  would  aff^t  the  type  of  dis- 
charge to  be  awarded." 
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Accordingly,  we  do  not  believe  tbls  para- 
graph, when  considering  Its  full  meaning 
and  coupled  wltb  the  total  Intent  of  the  In- 
struction, encourages  the  Issuance  of  unde- 
sirable discbarges  to  homosexvials. 

At  the  time  a  person  Is  separated  from  the 
military  service  he  Is  furnished  a  DD  Form 
214  (Aimed  Forces  of  the  United  States  Re- 
port of  Transfer  or  Discharge)  which  reflects 
tbe  type  of  discbarge,  reason  and  authority. 
A  separation  designator  number  Instee^i  of  a 
narrative  statement  is  used  to  reflect  tbe  rea- 
son for  separation.  This  is  done  to  afford 
the  individual  who  receives  a  less  than  bon- 
orble  discbarge  some  protection  from  stlg- 
matlsm  which  could  result  from  words  used 
to  describe  the  reason  for  his  discbarge.  Tbe 
release  of  these  separation  designator  num- 
bers Is  closely  monitored  and  provided  only 
to  governmental  agencies  Indicating  a  "need 
to  know."  Accordingly,  this  Information  Is 
not  made  a  matter  of  public  knowledge. 

I  trust  that  tbe  information  provided  will 
be  of  assistance  to  you.  Your  Interest  In  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  tbe  military  services  Is 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

IiEo  E.  Bxnaoz, 
Major  General,   USA,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

House  or  Ref«esentatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  7,  1972. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Leo  E.  Benadb,  USA, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  De- 
partment of  Defense,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  General  Bekade  :  I  am  writing  to  you 
with  further  reference  to  the  question  of 
homosexuals  in  the  Armed  Services.  I  thank 
you  for  the  response  which  you  sent  and 
which  I  am  enclosing. 

I  assume  from  tbe  reference  to  paragraph 
4f,  SECNAV  Instruction  1900.9,  that  it  Is 
your  Intent  that  tbe  Deptirtment  of  Defense 
whenever  possible  will  provide  an  honorable 
separation  as  opposed  to  an  undesirable  dis- 
charge to  homosexuals.  I  would  appreciate 
being  provided  wltb  the  number  of  undesira- 
ble discharges  Issued  as  the  result  of  homo- 
sexual activity  each  year  for  tbe  last  5  years, 
and,  If  the  records  are  available  within  that 
same  period,  the  number  of  boncvable  dis- 
charges Issued  to  homosexuals. 

Wltb  respect  to  tbe  separation  designator 
numbers  and  your  belief  that  they  are  not  a 
matter  of  public  knowledge,  may  I  tell  you 
that  they  Indeed  are.  Employment  agencies 
are  well  aware  of  these  numbers  and  as  I  am 
sure  are  many  others.  What  pturpose  does  It 
serve  to  place  the  designator  number  on  tbe 
discharge  when  that  Information  can  be  kept 
In  the  file?  In  view  of  that,  I  would  ask  you 
to  consider  reviewing  a  change  In  this  area. 

Thank  you  for-your  interest  In  this  matter. 
smcertiy, 

Edwaxd  I.  Koch. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE-ADMINISTRATIVE  DISCHARGES 
HOMOSEXUAL  TENDENCIES 


Honorable 

General 

Total 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

64 

230 

254 

»0 

204 

414 
322 
192 
182 
214 

478 
5S2 
446 
432 
418 

Total....:... 

1,002 

1.324 

2,326 

Suual  p«rv«r$Jon 

Assistant  SEraETART  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  17, 1972. 
Hon.  EowAAO  I.  Koch. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  This  Is  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  January  7,  1972,  requesting  addi- 
tional Information  on  the  matter  of  homo- 
sexuals In  tbe  Armed  Forces. 

The  enclosed  chart  depicts,  the  adminis- 
trative discharges  issued  for  homosexual 
tendencies  or  sexual  perversion  during  fiscal 
years  1867-1971. 

In  regard  to  your  comment  regarding  sepa- 
ration designator  numbers  (SDN)  being  pub- 
lic knowledge,  it  Is  re-empbaslzed  that  tbe 
Department  of  Defense  does  not  make  SDNs 
a  matter  of  public  knowledge. 

It  should  be  noted  that  tbe  purpose  of  DD 
Form  214  Is  threefold:  (1)  provides  the  re- 
cipient with  a  brief  record  of  a  term  of  net 
service  during  his  current  term  of  service, 
(2)  provides  various  Governmental  agencies 
wltb  an  authoritative  source  of  information, 
and  (3)  provides  tbe  military  service  infor- 
mation for  administrative  purposes.  The  form 
serves  a  multitude  of  purposes  and  tbe  elim- 
ination of  data  such  as  "reason  for  separa- 
tion and  authority"  would  drastically  reduce 
the  value  and  use  of  tbe  document.  For  ex- 
Skmple.  the  elimination  of  SDNs  from  tbe  data 
element  "reason  for  separation  and  author- 
ity" on  the  DD  Form  214  would  cause  a 
lengthy  delay  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion in  determining  an  Individual's  ellglbD- 
Ity  for  veterans'  benefits  Inasmuch  as  a  tlme- 
oonsumlng  search  and  review  would  have  to 
be  made  of  tbe  veteran's  record  which  Is  re- 
tired to  the  appropriate  record  center  of  the 
Service  upon  his  discharge. 

While  the  Department  of  Defense  Is  com- 
mitted to  a  periodic  re -examination  of  pol- 
icies relating  to  tbe  preparation  of  and  tbe 
Inclusion  of  data  on  tbe  DD  Form  214,  no 
changes  are  contemplated  concerning  the 
elimination  of  SDNs  from  tbe  document. 

I  trust  the  information  provided  wUl  be 
of  assistance  to  you.  Your  Interest  In  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  tbe  Armed  Forces  Is  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely, 

Leo  E.  BxNAin, 
Major  General,  USA, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 


Assistant  Secxetart  or  Dstensc, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  4,  1972. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  KocR, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Koch:  This  Is  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  January  28,  1972  regarding  homo- 
sexuals. 

The    administrative    discharge    statistics 
provided  In  my  letter  of  January  17, 1972  rep- 
resents the  complete  break  out  of  data  main- 
tained by  tbls  ofDce. 
Thank  you  for  your  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Leo  E.  Bbnadi, 
Major  General,  USA,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

HoxTSE  or  Repkeskntattvxs, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  29,  1972. 
Congressionai.  Liaison, 
Department  of  the  ffavy, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  you  concerning 
RMS    Robert  A.  Martin,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  AF 


avoid  proving  charges  in  a  serious  case.  He  is 
aware  of  the  penalties  that  might  flow  from 
a  conviction  at  a  court  martial  which  are 
greater  In  degree  than  those  from  adminis- 
trative proceedings,  and  he  is  willing  to  take 
his  chances  because  he  believes  be  Is  not 
guilty  of  the  charges. 

I   would  therefore  appreciate  your  giving 
him   the  opportunity    to  defend  himself   In 
court  and  your  advising  me  of  tbe  disposition 
of  the  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

HotrsE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  28, 1972. 
Maj.  Gen.  Lio  E.  Benade,  USA. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  De- 
partment of  Defense,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  General  Benade:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  17th  responding  to  my 
earlier  correspondence  concerning  homo- 
sexuals m  the  Armed  Services. 

Because  the  military's  definition  of  "sexual 
perversion"  Includes  more  than  homosexual 
acta  between  consenting  adults  It  tc  Impos- 
sible for  one  to  Interpret  how  many  of  those 
undesirable  discharges,  listed  In  your  table 
of  administrative  discharges,  were  for  homo- 
sexual activity  between  consenting  adults. 
Only  a  comparison  of  honorable,  general,  and 
undesirable  discharges  specifically  relating 
to  homosexual  activity  between  consenting 
adults  would  reflect  the  military's  present 
policy  towards  this  so-called  "offense."  If  you 
have  such  specific  figures,  I  would  appreciate 
receiving  them. 

It  appears  from  your  letters  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  no  Intention  at  this 
time  of  altering  its  present  policy  regarding 
homosexuals.  While  I  do  not  want  to  prolong 
this  correspondence  endlessly,  I  do  want  to 
state  that  In  my  opinion  your  reasons  for 
refusing  to  eliminate  SDN's  from  discharge- 
papers  are  not  persuasive.  If  and  when  the 
Department  of  Defense  conducts  a  "periodic 
re-exsmilnatlon  of  policy,  I  trust  the  elimina- 
tion of  SDN's  will  be  approved,  for  Indeed 
their  meaning  Is  public  and  tbelr  effect 
harmful. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Kocu. 

House  of  RKPRKSEN-StTivEs, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  12,  1973. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Leo  E.  Bknade, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Gxnkral  Benade:  We  bad  some  cor- 
respondence In  1971  and  1972  concerning 
DOD  discharge  policy.  In  a  letter  to  me  of 
January  17,  1972  you  stated  that  "In  regard 
to  your  comment  regarding  separation  desig- 
nator numbers  (SDN)  being  public  knowl- 
edge. It  is  re-empbaslzed  that  the  Department 
.of  Defease  does  not  make  SDN's  a  matter  of 
public  knowledge". 

Recently,  a  news  reporter  requested  the 
list  defining  the  Separation  Program  Num- 
bers, which  allegedly  was  unavailable.  It  was 
readily  supplied  to  blm  by  tbe  Army.  I  un- 
derstand, too,  that  companies  are  able  to 
obtain  tbls  list  aind  use  it  to  evaluate  an 
applicant  for  a  Job. 

I  am  most  concerned  that  the  Informa- 
tion you  gave  me  last  year  regarding  tbls 
matter  was  misleading.  I  understood  from 
you  that  tbls  Information  is  not  available, 
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HonofaMe         General   Undesirable  Total  in  view  of  the  gravamen  of  the  charges    ^'' 


against  him  and  what  the  effect  of  a  general 

1967' discbarge  given  for  homosexuality  will  have 

IJM il7             294     '654  "  '  1.065  on  his  career  In  tbe  future,  I  beUeve  Justice 
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197L"  93  439  2S5  '767  ^*  ^*®  requested,  so  that  be  might  defend 
himself  against  the  charges. 

Total....  46»  1.584  1.894  3,947  It  was  never  Intended,  in  my  Judgment,  to 
.  permit  discharges  under  less  than  honorable 

1  Data  not  available.  conditions  as  a  way  of  allowing  the  Navy  to 
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bw,  I  know  that  you  g^ve  It  out  to  anyone 
who  calls  and  requests  It.  And.  that  a  person 
who  has  an  Individual's  SPN  number  from 
bis  discharge  papers  can  readily  check  this 
code  list  to  see  what  that  Individual's  sepa- 
rator designator  number  or  separation  pro- 
gram niunber  signifies. 

I  ask  you  to  discontinue  listing  these  niun- 
bers  on  tbe  discbarge  papers.  The  numbers 
serve  no  purpose  except  to  make  more  dif- 
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Acult  or  destroy  the  poaalbUltlea  of  en  In- 
dlTlduel'e  obtelnlng  a  Job. 
Sincerely, 

Edwaso  I.  Koch. 

Wasrincton.  D.C,  March  23, 1973. 
Bon.  Bdwabo  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representativea, 
Waahtnffton,  D.C. 

DBAS  He.  Koch:  This  Is  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  March  12. 1973,  regarding  the  avail- 
ability of  UsU  of  Separation  Program  Num- 
bers (SPN's). 

I  appreciate  your  feelings  In  this  matter. 
The  release  of  a  partial  list  of  SPN's  to  a 
news  reporter  by  an  individual  in  the  Army 
is  of  concern  to  this  office.  Unfortunately. 
the  reporter  obtained  the  list  through  an 
Army  activity  which  was  not  a  user  of  the 
SPN's.  nor  reapMulble  for  the  administration 
of  discharge  practices  and  procedures.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  taken  action  to  reiterate 
the  Deputment'B  policy  that  SPN  lists  will 
be  restricted  from  non -governmental  organi- 
sations and  Individuals.  You  may  be  assured 
that  this  policy  will  continue  to  be  cloeely 
monitored  by  this  office  and  by  the  Military 
Departments. 

Notwithstanding  the  above,  a  new  set  of 
SPN's  has  been  developed  by  a  special  Joint 
service  committee.  Estimated  date  of  pub- 
lication of  the  new  SPN's  is  June  1,  1073.  In 
accordance  with  a  Department  of  Defense 
Instruction,  the  list  of  new  SPN's,  including 
supplemental  lUts  will  be  stamped  "For 
official  use  only"  and  will  be  restricted 
from  non-govemmental  organizations  and 
individuals. 

I  trust  that  the  information  provided  will 
be  of  assistance.  Yoiir  continued  interest  In 
matters  concerning  the  Military  Services  U 
appreciated. 

Sincerely. 

Lko  E.  Bxnade, 
Lieutenant  General,  USA, 
Deputy  AMittant  Secretary  of  Deferue. 

HonSK    or    RXFXXSKNTATIVKS, 

WaMhttiffton,  D.C,  March  29, 1973. 
MaJ.  Oen.  Lso  P.  Bxhask, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  OnaxAi.  Bxmaok:  I  have  your  letter 
of  March  33.  The  fact  that  the  SPN  code  is 
known  to  those  who  would  not  otherwise  be 
authorlaed  makes  my  original  oonunents  on 
this  matter  m  my  letter  of  March  12  even 
more  relevant.  You  can  change  that  listing 
every  month  and  scMneone  will  give  out  the 
InformatKKi.  and  It  will  adversely  affect 
many  of  the  retiiming  veterans — and  f<Mr  no 
good  purpose.  If  yon  require  the  Information 
for  your  flies,  why  not  keep  it  in  those  flies? 
Why  continue  to  put  It  on  the  discharge 
papers? 

I  reiterate,  there  Is  no  valid  reason  for  such 
action  to  continue.  I  urge  you  to  revise  the 
policy  and  to  cease  including  the  SPN  list- 
ing on  discharges. 
Sincerely. 

Bdwabo  I.  Koch. 

Washington,  D.C,  April  S,  1973. 
Bon.  EowAan  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  M>.  Koch  :  This  is  in  response  to  your 
letter  of  March  29.  1073,  regarding  Separa- 
tion Program  Numbers  < SPN's). 

Although  it  Is  recognised  that  differing 
views  wUl  continue  to  be  expressed  on  the 
use  of  SPN's  on  the  DD  Form  214,  the  infor- 
mation on  the  form,  including  SPN's.  Is  nec- 
essary for  administrative  and  statutory  pvir- 
poses.  Nevertheless,  this  matter  has  and  will 
continue  to  be  scrutinized  to  Insiire  that 
our  discharge  policies  and  procedures  are 
consistent  with  the  Department's  policy 
which  protects  against  Invasion  of  an  Indi- 
vidual's   privacy.    Interestingly    enough,    it 


should  be  noted  that  one  reason  these  num- 
bers were  originally  used  in  the  early  lOSO's 
was  to  preserve  privacy,  since  they  were  sub- 
stituted for  fuller,  written  explanations  of 
the  circumstances  of  an  individual's  dis- 
charge. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Leo  E.  Bknadk, 
Lieutenant  General,  USA, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

House  or  Repbesentattvks, 
Washington.  D.C,  April  12,  1973. 
Hon.  Eluot  Richardson,! 
Department  of  Defense.    | 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiiA«  Mr.  SacKETABY:  We  are  very  con- 
cerned that  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
fuses to  change  Its  policy  regarding  Separa- 
tion Program  Numbers  (SPN's).  Today  a 
letter  was  received  from  tt.  Gen.  Leo  Benade 
insisting  that  the  use  of  SPN's  on  the  DD 
Form  214  (discharge  papers)  Is  necessary  for 
administrative  and  statutory  purpose.  We 
do  not  think  so.  Those  numbers  which  indi- 
cate the  underlying  reason  for  the  discharge 
allegedly,  according  to  Lt.  Oen.  Benade,  are 
restricted  from  'non-governmental  organi- 
zations and  individuals."  Yet,  we  know,  as 
does  he,  that  the  list  of  SPN  numbers  is  easi- 
ly available  to  reporters  and  indeed,  we  un- 
derstand that  one  of  the  major  American  vet- 
erans organizations  prints  a  book  including 
SPN  numbers  and  their  classifications.  What 
is  the  effect  of  providing  these  SPN  numbers 
In  this  way?  It  is  In  faet  to  prejudice  em- 
ployers against  certain  vetersms  seeking  Jobs. 
To  illustrate  one  of  the  most  glaring  situa- 
tions: the  same  SPN  nimiber  which  applies 
to  someone  discharged  for  addiction  to  heroin 
is  also  used  for  an  Individual  discharged  for 
smoking  marihuana.  The  SPN  number  des- 
ignates one  as  a  homosexual  or  alcoholic  and, 
without  question,  will  affect  In  an  over- 
whelming prejudicial  way  the  opportunities 
of  those  veterans  to  secure  employment. 

The  Pentagon  statement  supports  the  SPN 
code  numbers  stating  they  are  needed  to  de- 
termme  a  serviceman's  eligibility  for  veter- 
ans benefits,  his  current  selective  service 
classification  and  his  future  potential  for 
military  service.  That  Intormation  can  surely 
rest  in  the  file  without  public  revelation. 
Don't  you  agree? 

We  understand  that  this  matter  was  called 
to  your  attention  at  a  recent  hearing  by 
Senator  Harold  Hughes  and  that  you  mdl- 
cated  that  you  were  unfamiliar  with  the 
matter  and  would  look  into  it.  We  would  ap- 
preciate knowing  what  your  conclusion  after 
an  examination  of  the  fhcts  is. 

We  are  introducing  legislation  which  would 
ban  the  use  of  the  STV  numbers  on  dis- 
charge documents  or  any  other  instrximent 
available  to  the  public.  We  hope,  however, 
because  the  Ck>ngre8slotial  process,  as  you 
know  so  well,  is  so  slow,  that  you  will  use 
your  administrative  powers  to  end  this  seri- 
ous situation  now.  Returning  veterans  have 
other  burdens  to  bear  In  securing  employ- 
ment and  hovuslng  and  re-entering  civilian 
life.  We  do  not  think  it  fair  to  place  the 
additional  burden  of  SPN's  on  their  should- 
ers. 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  your  giv- 
ing our  request  your  immediate  considera- 
tion and  ending  the  practice. 
Sincerely, 

(Les  Aspm, 
Edwabd  Koch. 

House  or  Rspbxsentatives, 
Washington,  DC,  April  23,  1973. 
Hon.  Elliot  Rickaroson, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Sbcbztabt:  We  have  received 
your  interim  reply  of  April  18,  1073  in  re- 
q>onse  to  our  letter  Rgardlng  Separation 
Program  Numbers. 


As  you  know.  Lieutenant  General  Leo 
Benade  states  m  a  March  23  letter  to  Repre- 
sentative Koch  that  a  new  set  of  SPNs  has 
been  developed  by  a  special  Joint  committee. 
The  estimated  date  of  publication  of  the 
new  SPNs  is  June  1,  1073. 

We  oppose  the  use  of  any  SPNs,  new  or  old. 
And,  having  researched  the  matter  even  fur- 
ther, we  find  that  there  are  even  additional 
codes  on  discharge  papers  well  known  to 
those  in  the  public  Interested  in  being  aware 
of  their  meaning  which  have  the  same  im- 
pact as  the  SPNs. 

For  instance,  on  line  lie  the  AR  number 
which  gives  the  statutory  authority  for  the 
discharge  appears  before  the  SPN  number. 
Thus,  even  If  the  SPN  number  were 
changed,  one  could  tell  from  the  AR  number 
with  some  amount  of  ^>«ciflclty,  what  the 
reason  was  that  the  man  was  dlscbarged. 
Even  the  reenllstment  code  number  indi- 
cates a  man  might  not  be  eligible  to  reenlist 
because  he  did  not  score  high  enough  on 
the  Army  Qualification  Battery. 

What  good  is  accomplished  by  changing 
one  code,  when  there  are  correlated  codes 
that  can  given  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  the  veteran  to  employers  who  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  require  to  see  the  discharge 
papers.  Why  should  anyone  be  able  to  ss- 
certain  from  the  discharge  paper  things 
about  a  veteran  that  he  might  not  even  know 
himself. 

We  wish  to  reiterate  that  where  legitimate 
information  exists  that  the  military  needs 
for  its  own  records,  it  can  be  retained  In  the 
confidential  file  on  that  former  serviceman 
held  by  the  military,  but  that  it  would  not 
be  made  public.  There  ts  no  reason  the} 
should  be  used  to  rewasd  or  by  Inference 
punish  these  veterans. 

We  are  not  only  now  aaklng  that  the  SPN 
numbers  be  removed  but  also  these  other 
codes  which  give  the  same  information  be 
eliminated.  Does  it  make  sense  to  place  a 
former  serviceman  at  a  disadvantage  with 
someone  who  was  not  In  the  military  at  all? 
That  is  what  we  are  doing  when  we  provide 
an  employer  information,  sometimes  ad- 
verse, to  the  veteran  applying  for  a  Job. 

These  men,  now  veterans,  certainly  deserve 
better  from  us. 
Sincerely. 

>WABD  I.  Koch, 
Les  Aspin. 

Assistant  Secbetab'9  or  Detknsk, 

Washington,  DjC,  June  IS,  1973. 
Hon.  E:DWAao  I.  Kocb, 
House  of  Representativesi 
Washington,  D.C.  ] 

Deab  Mr.  Koch:  This  lis  in  further  reply 
to  your  Joint  letters  of  April  12,  1073  and 
April  23.  1973,  with  Congressman  Les  Aspin, 
regarding  Separation  Program  Numbers  and 
other  information  on  discharge  documents. 

Former  Secretary  Richardson  has  deferred 
any  decision  on  this  matter  to  Secretary-des- 
ignate Schleslnger,  and  directed  that  tblt 
matter  be  re-studled  by  bis  staff  and  by  the 
Military  Services.  The  nsults  of  this  new 
study  should  be  available  about  July  16, 1078. 

In  my  letter  of  Iiterch  23,  1073,  I  men- 
tioned that  a  new  set  of  fiPN's  was  due  to  be 
published  by  June  1,  1973.  We  now  expect 
to  have  these  new  codes  approved  and  avail- 
able to  the  Services  by  July  1,  1073.  The 
total  number  of  SPN's  vidll  be  reduced  from 
530  to  126. 

We  will  Inform  you  aa  significant  events 
occur.  Your  Interest  In  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Military  Services  is  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Ijco  E.  Benade, 
Lieutenant  General,  USA.,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Searetary  of  Defense. 


CkJMMTTNICATIOHS  RECEIVXO 

The  unnecessary  and  griavoiis  harm  to  an 
mdlvidual  resulting  from  unfortunately  c<»n- 
mon  knowledge  as  to  What  the  code  num- 
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bers  designate,  and  the  consequent  Invasion 
of  privacy  which  may  never  end  for  a  vet- 
eran with  a  prejudicial  SPN  is  graphically 
illustrated  by  the  following  tragic  letter  I 
received: 

CONGBESSMAN  Edwabd  I.  KocH:  Congress- 
man Koch  I  am  writing  to  you  for  some 
help — you  being  a  Veteran  of  World  War  two 
you  know  what  the  services  are  like  and  you 
know  what  discharges  can  do  to  people  and 
there  life  in  this  sick  society.  I  received  a 
general  discharge  under  honorable  condition 
September  25,  1058.  Reason  SDN-SeS-AFR- 
39-16  from  the  Air  Force.  I  was  ttrtd  there 
wasn't  anything  wrong  with  it.  I  came  tram. 
Alabama  out  to  Sandiego  California  In  Jan- 
uary 1966  and  went  to  work  at  R Cor- 
poration in  Chula  Vista,  Calif,  three  weeks' 
after  Filling  out  Job  applicant  and  Security 
Forms  listing  Jobs  and  type  of  discharges 
received  my  name  has  been  drug  thru  Slim- 
my  Filth  by  Foreman  and  worker  and  even 
to  Where  I  live  and  When  I  go  to  town  I  am 
treated  like  I  have  the  Plague.  I  have  been 
to  the  Veteran  Administration  and  asked 
them  What  Is  Wrong  With  a  General  dis- 
charge Under  Honorable  Conditions  and 
What  a  AFR^39-16  Reason  SDN-363  meant 
they  said  they  did  not  know  and  that  I 
should  get  the  Red  Cross  are  a  lawyer  to  help 
me  that  they  couldnt.  I  Went  to  the  Dis- 
trict attorney  In  Chula  Vista  and  asked 
what  I  could  do  about  being  Slandered  and 
If  I  could  see  R —  Corporation  Security 
File  own  me.  He  said  unless  I  could  get  a 
Witness  to  Swear  he  heard  me  being  slan- 
dered that  I  had  best  forget  It  and  that 
H—  Corporation  could  have  a  Security  File 
own  me  and  that  they  did  not  have  to  Show 
It  to  me.  I  asked  What  Would  happen  If  I 
beat  Hell  out  of  them  he  said  I  could  get 
6  months  to  ten  year.  Plus  being  Sued  by 
them. 

I  know  we  are  living  in  a  sick  society  with 
all  the  corruption  all  for  a  dollar  that  Is 
worth  21  cents.  Congressman  Koch  the  only 
thing  I  am  guilty  off  is  letting  boredom  and 
disgust  and  bad  food  and  whiskey  break  me 
after  14  months  of  18  month  tour  in  England 
where  while  drunk  and  depressed  I  tried  to 
commit  suicide  and  If  anyone  says  different 
they  are  a  dam  Her.  What  I  need  is  a  com- 
plete copy  of  everything  In  my  Air  Force  files 
Including  my  medical  records  to  clear  my 
name  if  there  is  any  Justice  In  this  country. 
If  you  can  help  me  I  would  appreciate  It. 
My  old  Air  Force  number  was  AF  Rank  A2/C 
CM.Q.  Congressman  Koch  you  are  my  last 
hope  of  getting  help  and  Justice. 

Thank  you. 


U.S.  House  of  Refbesentativks, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  28, 1973. 
Lt.  Oen.  Leo  E.  Benade, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C 

Deab  Genebal  Benade  :  You  have  indicated 
in  your  previous  letters  a  belief  that  the  use 
of  SPN's  on  discharge  certificates  was  for 
"administrative  and  statutory  purposes" 
only,  and  that  such  Inclusion  does  not  offset 
the  privation  of  privacy  for  the  veteran. 

I  Include  for  your  edification  a  photccopy 
of  the  latest  In  a  series  of  cooununicatlons 
from  citizens  who  are  considerably  aggrieved 
by  the  rank  injustice  the  inclusion  of  SPN's 
have  caused.  The  present  case  being  sub- 
mitted Is  especially  sad,  and  holds  the  poten- 
tial for  real  tragedy,  as  I  think  you  will  agree. 
However,  for  every  complaint  received,  there 
are  surely  thousands  of  people  who  are  suf- 
fering silently  as  a  result  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment policy. 

I  reiterate  my  point  made  in  earlier  com- 
munications and  not  fully  spoken  to  by  you: 
not  only  the  codes  and  designations  of  the 
SPN's  be  kept  confidential,  they  should  not 
be  entered  on  the  discharge  certificate  at  all. 


I  would   very  much  appreciate  it  If  you 
could  have  the  submitted  case  investigated 
and  communicate  to  me  its  disposition. 
Sincerely, 

Edwabo  I.  Koch. 


CONCBESS  or  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C,  July  6, 1973. 
Howard  H.  Callaway, 

Secretary  of  the  Army,  Department  of  the 
Army.  The  Pentagon,  Washington,  DjC 

Deab  Mb.  Secbetary:  May  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  new  appointment  and  confirma- 
tion as  Secretary  of  the  Army.  In  yovu* 
thoughtful  letter  of  May  19,  1073  you  men- 
tioned the  welcoming  of  suggestions  as  to 
how  to  make  the  Army  better. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  I  have  been  engaged 
in  trj^ng  to  have  Separation  Discharge  Num- 
bers deleted  from  the  discharge  papers  of  all 
veterans,  past  and  present,  as  well  as  for- 
bidding the  dissemination  of  the  SPN  desig- 
nation to  any  private  person  or  entity.  At 
present,  the  widespread  knowledge  of  these 
designations  especially  by  employers,  con- 
stitutes an  invasion  of  privacy,  as  well  as 
being  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  due  process. 

I  am  seeking  both  through  administrative 
and  legislative  means  to  rectify  this  totally 
unfair  practice.  I  urge  you  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation to  Secretary  Schleslnger  against 
the  conttauation  of  this  policy. 

In  addition,  would  you  kindly  send  the  list 
of  new  Separation  Program  Numljers  and  the 
study  on  this  issue  that  is  scheduled  to  be 
made  available  about  July  16.  1073  according 
to  the  enclosed  letter  of  General  Benade, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Military  Manpower  Policy. 

I  wish  you  success  in  your  new  post  and 
hoi)e  that  we  may  have  an  open  and  friendly 
working  relationship. 
Sincerely. 

£IowABD  I.  Koch. 

Assistant  Secbxtakt  of  Defense, 

WashiT^gton^  D.C,  July  18,  1973. 
Hon.  Edwabd  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Koch:  This  is  an  additional  In- 
terim reply  to  your  Joint  letters  of  AprU  12, 
1073,  and  April  23,  1973,  with  Congressman 
Les  Aspln,  regarding  Separation  Program 
Numbers  (SPN's)  and  other  information  on 
discharge  documents. 

First,  our  review  of  Separation  Program 
Numbers  and  Reenllstment  Codes  has  not 
been  completed.  You  can  be  assured  that  any 
decisions  resulting  from  this  review  will  be 
sent  to  you  as  soon  as  possible. 

Second,  the  Standardization  of  Data  Ele- 
ments and  Codes  has  been  approved.  While 
it  has  been  approved  for  publication  within 
the  Services,  Implementation  and  use  by  the 
Services  will  not  be  earlier  than  July  l,  1974. 
Even  this  projected  date  may  not  be  firm 
for  all  of  the  Services.  The  essence  of  this 
standardization  is  the  adaptation  of  126 
SPN's  from  530  previous  SPN's  of  all  of  the 
Services. 

We  win  continue  to  keep  you  informed. 
Sincerely, 

IiEo  E.  Benade, 
Lieutertant   GreneraZ,    USA.  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense. 

July  31, 1973. 
Hon.  Edwabd  I.  Koch, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C 

Deab  Mb.  Koch:  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  concern- 
ing the  Separation  Program  Designators. 

Your  continuing  interest  In  the  preserva- 
tion of  individual  privacy  is  appreciated  and 
the  Army  shares  this  concern.  As  you  are 
aware,  the  recording  of  Separation  Program 


Designators  is  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
military  departments  certify  to  other  Inter- 
ested Government  agencies  the  nature  of  a 
veteran's  service.  By  this  procedure,  the 
Executive  branch  Implements  the  statutes 
providing  veterans  perferences  for  a  wide 
range  of  benefits.  It  also  serves  Important  sta- 
tistical purposes  In  our  continuing  attempt 
to  Improve  our  personnel  management  prac- 
tices. Thus,  the  objective  of  our  recommen- 
dations to  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
been  to  attempt  to  strike  a  balance  between 
these  governmental  needs  and  the  individ- 
ual's right  to  privacy. 

As  an  initial  action,  you  may  be  Interested 
in  knowing  that  we  have  designated  our  cur- 
rent listing  of  Separation  Program  Numbers 
as  "For  Official  Use  Only."  This  was  done  to 
assist  In  restricting  luiowledge  of  the  specific 
basis  for  separation  to  the  government  agen- 
cies that  may  need  this  Information.  While 
the  final  position  has  not  been  determined 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  we  understand 
that  a  new  regulation  listing  Separation 
Program  Designators  will  also  be  "For  Of- 
ficial Use  Only"  and  will  be  a  Joint  service 
publication  for  which  the  Department  of 
Navy  has  primary  proponency.  The  new  reg^u- 
lation  has  not  yet  been  published,  but  when 
it  Is,  you  will  be  provided  a  copy. 

You  may  be  assured  that  this  area  has  our 
continuing  interest  and  your  comments  and 
thoughts  are  appreciated, 
a  Sincerely, 

John  L.  Nalbb. 
Chief,  Investigations  and  Legislative 
Division. 


House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  7,  1973. 
John  L.  Naler, 

Chief.  Investigations  and  Legislative  Division, 
Department  of  the  Army,  Washington. 
D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Naler:  I  have  your  letter  with  re- 
gard to  SPN  numbers.  So  what's  new?  You 
continue  to  defend  the  use  of  the  SPN  desig- 
nators and  the  defense  is  based  on  the  fact 
they  are  to  be  used  "For  Official  Use  Only" 
when  you  know,  or  at  least  should  know,  that 
the  code  becomes  available  to  private  em- 
ployers. I  have  already  stated  to  you  that 
whatever  information  you  believe  to  be  ap- 
propriate for  your  files  in  order  to  provide 
the  interested  government  agencies  with  in- 
formation they  need  regarding  the  nature  of 
a  veteran's  service  can  be  mamtained  ia  a 
confidential  file,  and  does  not  require  that 
It  be  placed  on  the  veteran's  discharge  paper 
for  all  to  see. 

If  only  you  would  read  some  of  the  letters 
I  have  received  from  individuals  who  have 
suffered  as  a  result  of  the  dlvulgence  on  theli 
SPN  numbers  to  unauthorized  persons  and 
the  consequent  embarrassment  to  them,  even 
you  would  change  your  mind. 
Sincerely, 

Edwabd  I.  Koch. 


Assistant  Secbxtabt  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C..  November  18,  1974. 
Hon.  Edwabd  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Koch  :  This  letter  Is  In  further  re- 
ply to  your  inquiry  regarding  Separation  Pro- 
gram Numbers  (SPN's) . 

During  his  confirmation  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  June  18, 
1973.  Mr.  Schleslnger  deferred  a  final  Judg- 
ment on  the  subject  of  SPN's  until  a  second 
Department  of  Defense  study  was  completed. 
We  have  Just  completed  this  thorough  re- 
view, and  we  have  again  concluded  that  there 
is  no  total  solution  which  will  balance  the 
competing  Intereets  of  safeguarding  the 
rights  of  those  who  served  honorably  and  re- 
calved  a  favorable  discharge,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  preventing  or  minimizing  stlgmatiza- 
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tion  of  those  who  receive  advezae  discharges 
or  codes. 

Critics  have  alleged  that  SPN's  unduly 
stigmatize  veterans  who  are  discharged  with 
honorable  discharges  but  for  adverse  reasons. 
In  such  cases,  the  nature  Of  their  service  is 
categorized  as  honorable,  but  the  individ- 
ual's potential  for  future  service  is  limited 
by  the  reason  for  discharge  (e.g..  Inaptitude) . 
These  ex-service  members  are  normally  re- 
leased prior  to  completing  their  tour  en- 
listment. Re{yteaentibg  this  view,  several  bills 
which  would  delete  any  coding  Of  the  reason 
for  discharge  from  discharge  certlllcates  have 
been  introduced  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

As  a  result  of  the  previous  August  1972 
study,  no  changes  were  made  in  the  basic 
SPN  policy,  although  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense directed  that  three  related  actions  be 
taken: 

1.  SPN's  were  made  "Tot  Official  Use  Only." 

3.  A  small  number  of  SPITs  had  been  sup- 
plemented by  narrative  explanations.  These 
narrative  explanations  were  removed. 

3.  SPN's  were  examined  to  determine 
whether  additional  SPN's  were  needed  In  or- 
der to  allow  more  differentiation  of  the  rea- 
sons for  discharge,  especially  In  the  areas  of 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse.  The  drug  abuse  dis- 
charge authority  was  Identified  as  requiring 
more  dUTerentlation  to  provide  for  admin- 
istrative discharge  on  the  basis  of  unsult- 
ablllty  or  unfitness.  This  change  is  In  the 
final  stages  of  coordination.  • 

In  addition,  we  have  standardized  the  530 
SPN's  of  the  Military  Services  to  126  common 
identifiers.  These  will  be  implemented  on 
July  1,  1974,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  Fis- 
cal Tear. 

The  most  recently  completed  study  con- 
sidered a  wide  range  of  alternatives  to  our 
present  policy.  We  concluded  that  In  no  case 
would  a  change  effectively  remove  the  stig- 
matlzatlon  of  the  relatively  few  who  are  ad- 
versely discharged  without  significantly  de- 
priving the  vast  majority  of  veterans  who  are 
favorably  discharged  of  their  right  to  a  mili- 
tary document  which  would  provide  ready  as- 
sistance to  veterans'  benefits,  civilian  em- 
ployment or  reenllstment.  For  Instance,  if 
SPN's  were  deleted  from  separation  docu- 
ments: 

1.  Those  adversely  discharged  would  gain 
little  because  the  reason  for  discharge  is  fact 
and  is  documented  in  the  personnel  record. 
The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  requires 
that  upon  application  of  the  veteran,  such 
Information  must  be  released  to  him.  Thus, 
any  employer  may  continue  to  require  docu- 
mentation from  the  individual  of  the  reason 
for  his  discharge. 

2.  Those  favorably  discharged  Would  not 
have  ready  access  to  Veterans  Administra- 
tion benefits  nor  to  a  readily  available  em- 
ployment reference  to  assist  them  in  their 
transition  to  civilian  life.  Once  the  individual 
realized  that  this  tnformatlon  would  be  of 
value  to  him  he  would  have  to  apply  to  the 
Services  or  to  the  National  Personnel  Records 
Center  for  the  Information.  As  noted  above, 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  requires  that 
th*  information  be  released  to  the  individual. 
Therefore,  no  gain  would  be  made  over  the 
present  system. 

Even  If  SPN  or  rAenUstment  coomg  were 
deleted  from  the  Department  ot  Defense 
Vtsrai  ai4,  "Beport  ot  Separation  From  Ac- 
tive Duty,"  other  personnel  information  on 
the  torm  could  ccntala  adverse  implica- 
tions. For  tnstanoe,  law  rank  at  discharge, 
AWOL  or  oanflnesnent  time,  total  length  of 
service  leas  than  full  enlistment,  or  the  lack 
ot  a  good  conduct  medal — all  provide  clues 
to  the  reader  who  ts  knowledgeable  of  mili- 
tary service. 

We  thus  raafllrmed  our  position  In  tavor 
of  the  veteran  who  serres  honorably  and 
who  is  discharged  under  favorable  circum- 
stances. The  DoD  Form  314,  the  summary 
of  pertinent  personnel  Information  Includ- 
ing SPN's  and  reenllstment  codes,  is  neces- 


sary to  protect  his  equity  In  the  quality  of 
his  military  service. 

Enclosed  Is  a  fact  sheet  that  discusses  this 
subject  in  more  detail. 

As  a  matter  of  information,  an  Identical 
letter  has  been  forwarded  to  Chairmen  John 
C.  Stennls  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  P.  Edward  Hubert  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  to  Sena- 
tors Hughes  and  Syraingflon,  and  to  Con- 
gressmen Aspln.  Conyers,  and  Drlnan,  In  re- 
sponse to  their  previous  biqulrles. 

I  trust  that  this  information  will  be  of  as- 
sistance to  you.  Your  Interest  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  military  services  Is 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Leo  E.  Benade, 
Lieutenant  General.  U^.  Army,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  t>f  Defense. 


Fact   Sheet:     Use   op   Sei%bation   Program 
Numbers    (SPN's)    on   JDD    Form   214 

I.     BACKGROUND     IlfTOBMATION :      TTPES     OF 
DISCHARGES 

There  are  three  types  of  administrative  dis- 
charges— honorable,  general  or  undesirable — 
and  there  are  eleven  general  grounds  upon 
which  a  member  may  be  administratively 
discharged  from  the  Armed  Forces: 

1.  Expiration  of  Enlistment 

2.  Convenience  of  tne  Got emment 

3.  Resignation — Own  Convenience 

4.  Dependency  or  Hardsh^ 

5.  Minority 

6.  DlsabUlty 

7.  UnsuitablUty 

8.  Security 

9.  Unfitness 

10.  Misconduct 
H.  Resignation  In  lieu  of  court-martial 

An  honorable  or  general  discharge  may  be 
Issued  to  an  individual  who  Is  separated  for 
any  ot  the  eleven  reasons.  An  undesirable 
discharge  may  be  Issued  only  if  an  individ- 
ual is  separated  for  one  of  the  last  four 
listed  grounds.  Even  In  these  cases,  however, 
the  individual  may  receive  an  honorable  or 
general  discharge;  the  issuance  of  an  un- 
desirable discharge  is  permissive,  not  mana- 
datory. 

In  addition  to  admlnlsteatlve  discharges, 
punitive  discharges  (bad  conduct  and  dis- 
honorable) are  Issued  only  as  a  result  of 
sentence  by  court-martial. 

Honorable  and  general  discharges  are 
considered  under  honoi&ble  conditions; 
imdeslrable,  bad  conduct  idlshonorable  dis- 
charges are  under  less  than  honorable  con- 
ditions. 

n.  SEPARATION  PROGRAM  NXTKBER8  ON  DD  FORM 
214 

When  an  Individual  Is  separated  from  a 
Military  Service,  he  is  fiu^shed: 

A  discharge  certificate:  honorable,  general, 
undesirable,  bad  conduct,  or  dishonorable. 

A  DD  Form  214,  "Rep»rt  of  Separation 
From  Active  Duty."  (flormeriy  entitled, 
•'Armed  F^ces  of  the  United  States  Report 
of  Transfer  or  Discharge") 

SPN's  are  data  processing  identifiers  of 
reasons  for  discharge.  An  individual's  SPN  is 
placed  on  the  DD  Form  214  in  conjunction 
with  the  regulatory  authority  for  the  dis- 
charge or  sepitfatlon  from  military  service. 
SPN's  are  not  placed  on  the  discharged  cer- 
tificate. 

The  DD  Form  214  is  a  concise  source  docu- 
ment, completed  by  the  Services  and  used  by 
them  and  other  govemmcat  agencies.  C<^Ies 
are  furnished  to  the  Vetsrans  Administra- 
tion (VA)  and  the  Selective  Service  System 
(SSS).  It  is  of  value  to  the  individual  as 
immediately  available  documentation  of  his 
military  service  and  often  serves  as  an  em- 
ployment reference. 

There  are  approximately  35  categories  of 
perscmnel  Information  on  the  DD  Form  214 
which  the  Services  use  for  statistical  report- 
ing,  research  and  samplltig.   Although  the 


Services  are  Its  prime  user3,  the  decision  to 
add,  delete,  or  change  parts  of  the  form  dur- 
ing the  last  20  years  has  been  Jointly  made 
by  its  governmental  users.  These  decisions 
have  been  guided  by  the  desire  to  improve 
the  form  and  to  Increase  the  capability  to 
make  certain  detemUoatia^,  such  as  the 
former  serviceman's  potentUl  for  future  mili- 
tary service;  his  eligibility  for  veterans'  bene- 
fits;  and  his  current  Selective  Service  class- 
ification. At  a  minimum,  20  of  tha^S  cate- 
gories of  Information  on  th(  form  are  neces- 
sary in  varying  degrees  to  make  these  deter- 
minations. The  SPN  is  one  *f  these  data  ele- 
ments. 

There  is  a  SPN  for  each  rpason  for  separa- 
tion. Examples  of  separations  other  than 
discharges  are  retirement,  dismissal,  relejuse 
from  active  military  service,  and  separation 
to  continue  active  duty  iq  another  status. 
The  information  for  the  individual's  DD 
Form  214  Is  extracted  from,  the  Individual's 
personnel  record.  It  is  po^Jble  to  receive  an 
honorable  or  general  discharge  (both  are 
under  honorable  condition^)  and  receive  a 
SPN  which  Is  considered  ad^rse.  Examples  of 
this  situation  are  when  the  BPN  reflects  drug 
abuse,  failure  to  pay  debts,  ^r  homosexuality. 
The  specific  nature  of  service  mfiy  have  been 
honorable  but  the  potential  for  future  serv- 
ice Is  limited  by  the  reason  for  discharge. 

The  original  copy  of  the'  DD  Form  214  Is 
given  to  the  Individual.  The  Department  of 
Defense  does  not  provide  information  to  em- 
ployers. Information  from  personnel  records 
Is  released  only  to  the  individual,  his  au- 
thorized agent,  and  governmental  agencies 
who  have  a  legitimate  need  for  the  informa- 
tion. As  a  practical  matted,  employers  may 
demand  that  an  Individual  present  his  DD 
Form  214  as  a  condition  of  employment. 

The  need  for  the  SPN  on  the  individual's 
copy  of  the  DD  Form  214  can  best  be  illus- 
trated by  Its  use  by  one  of  the  document's 
secondary  users,  the  Vetetens  Administra- 
tion. Physical  disahlllty  Is  a  reason  for  dis- 
charge. There  are  approximately  20  different 
reasons  for  a  physical  disability  discharge, 
some  of  which  might  be  considered  to  have 
an  adverse  connotation.  In  irder  for  the  Vet- 
erans AdmhUstration  to  adjplse  former  serv- 
icemen promptly  and  accurately  of  their 
eligibility  for  benefits  und^r  various  Public 
Laws  (disability  compensAtion,  vocational 
rehabilitation.  In/out  patleht  medical  treat- 
ment, disability  pension),  the  VA  uses  the 
physical  disability  reason  E|iown  oh  the  In- 
dividual's copy  of  the  docvunent.  Such 
prompt  determination  is  of  extreme  Impor- 
tance to  disabled  former  servicemen. 

Ill  addition,  the  vast  majority  of  our  vet- 
erans benefit  by  having  a  prior  employment 
reference  readily  available  fpr  presentation 
to  prospective  employers. '  EVen  if  the  SPN 
were  deleted  from  the  Dp  Form  214,  no 
practical  gain  would  be  ma^e.  Many  prospec- 
tive employers  would  continue  to  require 
prior  employment  refereaces  and  either 
would  not  hire  the  veteran  er  would  hire  him 
conditionally,  until  he  obtained  the  in- 
formation. The  Individual  woiild  have  to  re- 
quest the  Information  from  the  Services  or 
the  National  Personnel  Reeords  Center,  and 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  requires  that 
this  Information  be  provided  to  him.  The 
decision  to  provide  this  information  to  the 
prospective  employer  wouU  still,  as  exists 
today,  remain  with  the  individual.  The  end 
result  could  well  be  a  decisfon  by  prospective 
employers  to  avoid  hiring  recently  discharged 
veterans  because  they  lack  timely  and  com- 
plete prior  employment  references. 

If  DoD  no  longer  provides  the  individual 
with  a  document  usable  as  an  employment 
reference  and  if  he  later  requests  informa- 
tion, we  would  be  tasked  to  research  and  pro- 
vide the  information  to  hhn  from  his  per- 
sonnel files  as  required  by  fie  law.  Our  pres- 
ent system  of  Issuing  the  IX)  Form  214  saves 
considerable  workload  afad  expenses  In 
answering  personnel  Inquiries.  In  addition. 
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present  procedures  require  the  serviceman 
to  review  and  sign  the  DD  Form  214  at  the 
time  of  separation.  This  procedure  validates 
the  accuracy  of  the  Infprtnatlon  on  the  form 
and  forecloses  claims  that  the  serviceman  did 
not  know  the  reason  for  his  discharge. 

in.    RECENT    RRVIEWS    OF    SPN    POLICY 

A  study  of  SPN  policy  was  completed  In 
August  1972  which  reviewed  the  practices  and 
procedures  relating  to  the  use  of  SPN's  on 
the  separation  document  for  consistency  with 
Department  of  Defense  policy  which  protects 
against  the  Invasion  of  privacy  of  the  individ- 
ual. These  practices  and  procedures  were 
analyzed  in  detail  and  it  was  determined  that 
they  were  necessary  for  legitimate  adminis- 
trative and  statutory  purposes,  and  were  con- 
sUtent  with  the  policy  against  Invasion  of 
privacy.  However,  three  actions  were  directed: 

1.  Master  lists  of  SPN's  would  be  marked 
"For  Official  Use  Only"  and  their  use  limited 
to  Governmental  agencies. 

2.  No  narratives  would  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  SPN's.  This  would  afford  the  in- 
dividual additional  protection  from  possible 
Btlgmatlzation  which  could  result  from 
words  being  used  to  describe  the  reason  for 
discharge. 

3.  An  examination  of  SPN's  would  be  made 
to  see  if  additional  SPN's  were  needed  to  per- 
mit greater  dlfierentiatlon  In  the  reasons  for 
discharge. 

These  actions  have  been  completed.  New 
SPN's  were  developed  to  provide  greater  dif- 
ferentiation of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse.  In 
addition,  the  530  SPN's  of  all  the  Services 
were  standardized  to  126  Joint  SPN's.  These 
new  SPN's  should  be  Implemented  on  July 
1,  1974,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  Fiscal 
Year. 

A  second  review  of  SPN  policy  was  com- 
pleted in  October  1973.  This  study  considered 
a  wide  range  of  alternatives  to  our  present 
policy.  We  concluded  that  in  no  case  would 
a  change  effectively  remove  the  stlgmatiza- 
tlon  of  the  relatively  few  who  are  adversely 
discharged  without  significantly  depriving 
the  vast  majority  of  veterans  who  are  favor- 
ably discharged  of  their  right  to  a  military 
document  which  would  provide  ready  assist- 
ance to  veterans'  benefits,  civilian  employ- 
ment or  reenllstment. 

DoD  thus  reaffirmed  its  position  in  favor 
of  the  veteran  who  serves  honorably  and  who 
Is  discharged  vinder  favorable  circumstances. 
The  DoD  Form  214,  the  summary  of  pertinent 
personnel  Information  including  SPN's  and 
reenllstment  codes,  is  necessary  to  protect  his 
equity  in  the  quality  of  his  military  service. 

Congress  of  the  Untfed  Statks. 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  13, 1974. 
lit.  Oen.  Leo  E.  Benade, 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  General  Benade:  I  am  still  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  SPNs  and  the  refusal  of 
the  Pentagon  to  change  its  policy  in  this 
matter.  TTie  policy  I  refer  to  of  course  is  set 
forth  in  your  letter  of  November  16.  1972. 

In  that  letter  you  refer  to  two  studies 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
one  completed  In  August  '72  and  the  other 
in  October  '73.  I  would  appreciate  your  pro- 
viding me  with  copies  of  these  two  studies. 
I  would  appreciate  your  expediting  this 
request. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


tion  Act,  5  U.S.C.  i  552,  for  access  to  two  De- 
fense Department  studies  pertaining  to  the 
use  of  Separation  Program  Numbers  (SPN's) . 
These  studies,  one  in  August  1972  and  the 
other  in  October  1973,  are  referred  to  in  a 
letter  from  Lieutenant  General  Leo  E.  Ben- 
ade, Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
to  Congressman  Koch  on  16  November  1973. 
(A  copy  of  that  letter  Is  enclosed  for  your 
convenience) .  Congressman  Koch  requested 
these  studies  on  Pehriiary  18,  1974,  which  re- 
quest was  denied  in  a  letter  from  Lieutenant 
General  Benade  on  March  12,  1974. 

If  we  do  not  receive  a  substantive  response 
to  this  letter  within  10  days,  we  will  con- 
sider the  request  denied. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Raymond  T.  Bonner. 


March  21,  1974. 
Director, 

Correspondence     and     Directives     Division. 

OASD{A),    The    Pentagon,    Washington, 

DC. 

Dkar  Sir:  This  letter  written  on  behalf  of 

Congressman  Edward  I.  Koch,  is  a  formal 

requeet  pursuant  to  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 


congress  of  the 

United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  27,  1974. 
Secretary  James  R.  Schlesinger, 
Department  of  Defense. 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Your  recent  action 
in  authorizing  the  removal  of  Separation 
Program  Numbers  and  reenllstment  code 
numbers  from  all  discharge  papers  deserves 
congratulations  and  support.  It  Is  a  decision 
which,  as  you  know,  has  been  urged  lor  a 
long  time  by  many  Members  of  Congress. 

However,  I  feel  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
merely  let  the  veteran  request  a  new  dis- 
charge certificate.  A  great  part  of  the  problem 
has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  veterans  do  not 
know  that  the  SPNs  exist  on  their  discharge 
papers.  Their  employers  might  know  it — but 
they  do  net.  Consequently,  it  Is  difficult  to 
Imagine  that  any  substantial  percentage  of 
veterans  would  be  aware  they  can  request 
new  papers. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  guarantee  that  the  rights  to 
privacy  of  veterans  is  assured.  To  do  this  I 
believe  that  the  DoD  should  send  to  all  those 
veterans  discharged  since  the  early  19606, 
when  SPNs  were  Instituted,  updated  DD 
Forms  214 — superceding  the  discharge  paper 
Issued  when  they  were  discharged  from  the 
servlOe^which  would  not  show  these  SPNs 
or  reenllstment  code  numbers. 

I  also  believe  that  there  can  be  coercion  on 
the  part  of  employers  who  request  that  vet- 
erans authorize  the  release  of  SPNs  to  them. 
I  propose  that  the  information  not  be  sup- 
plied to  an  employer  or  third  parties,  even 
with  the  veteran's  consent,  so  as  to  protect 
the  veteran  against  pressure. 

I  urge  your  immediate  consideration  of 
these  provisions  in  developing  your  regula- 
tions on  this  Issue  and  I  would  appreciate 
your  advising  me  of  your  position  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch, 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  ^Mr.  Koch)  for 
his  contribution.  I  certainly  recognize 
him  as  one  who  has  been  greatly  con- 
cerned in  this  area  of  privacy. 

I  should  like  to  recognize  at  this  time, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Horton)  ,  one  of  our  sponsors  on  the  spe- 
cial order. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me.  I  want  to  commend 
him  and  Mr.  Koch  for  their  initiative  on 
this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  serve  as  a 
sponsor  of  this  special  order  to  empha- 
size the  congressional  commitment  to 
privacy.  The  six  sponsors  of  this  discus- 
sion represent  boUi  parties  and  a  broad 


spectrum  of  political  view  points.  We  are 
united,  however,  by  mutual  concern  for 
threats  to  individual  privacy  and  by  our 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  even  more 
vigorously  pursue  efforts  to  safeguard 
the  individual  in  our  society. 

The  climate  has  never  been  more  pro- 
pitious for  congressional  action.  That  is 
so  because  the  administration  has  joined 
the  call  for  privacy  initiatives.  The  Pres- 
ident said  in  his  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress: 

One  measure  of  a  truly  free  society  is  the 
vigor  with  which  it  protects  the  liberties  of 
its  individual  citizens.  As  technology  t\as 
advanced  In  America,  it  has  increasingly 
encouraged  on  one  of  those  liberties  that  I 
term  the  right  of  personal  privacy.  Modem 
Information  systems,  data  banks,  credit  rec- 
ords, maUing  list  abuses,  electronic  snooping, 
the  collectior»  of  personal  data  for  one  pur- 
pose that  may  be  used  for  another — all  these 
have  left  millions  of  Americans  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  privacy  they  cherish.  The 
time  has  come,  therefore,  for  a  major  initia- 
tive to  define  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
basic  rights  of  privacy  and  to  erect  new  safe- 
guards to  insure  that  those  rights  are  re- 
spected. 

I  shall  launch  such  an  effort  this  year 
at  the  highest  levels  of  the  administration, 
and  I  look  forward  again  to  working  with 
this  Congress  In  establishing  a  new  set  of 
standards  that  respects  the  legitimate  needs 
of  society  and  that  also  recognizes  personal 
privacy  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  American 
liberty. 

Consistent  with  this  statement,  the 
President  has  created  in  the  White  House 
a  Domestic  Council  Committee  on  the 
Right  of  Privacy.  It  is  chaired  by  Vice 
President  Ford  and  includes  sever?.!  high- 
ranking  administration  ofBcials.  This 
committee  is  directed  to  examine  four 
areas  of  concern: 

Federal  Government  methods  of  col- 
lecting information  on  people  and  of 
protecting  that  information; 

Procedures  which  would  permit  citi- 
zens to  inspect  and  correct  information 
held  by  public  and  private  organizations; 
Regulations  of  the  use  and  dissemina- 
tion of  mailing  lists;  and 

Ways  that  we  can  safeguard  personal 
information  against  improper  alteration 
or  disclosure. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  one  sug- 
gestion which  the  Domestic  Council 
Privacy  Committee  has  already  made 
has  been  accepted  by  the  President:  in 
accordance  with  a  recommendation  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  granting  the  Agriculture 
Department  access  to  the  tax  retvunis  of 
over  3  million  American  farmers  has 
been  revoked. 

I  welcome  the  President's  initiative  in 
the  area  of  privacy,  and  I  welcome  his 
action  in  invalidating  an  Ul-conceived 
Executive  order.  I  hope  that  these  acts 
are  indicative  of  a  genuine  effort  to  be  of 
assistance  to  those  of  us  who  have  been 
attempting  for  many  years  to  preserve 
citizens'  rights  to  privacy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  serve 
as  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Govermnent  Operations, 
which  has  demonstrated  a  strong  inter- 
est in  protecting  citizens'  rights  to  pri- 
vacy over  the  past  decade.  Its  Special 
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Subconamittee  on  Invasion  of  Privacy, 
of  which  I  was  a  member,  was  estab- 
lished In  1964.  This  panel  performed 
highly  useful  investigations  in  such  areas 
as  electronic  surveillance,  data  banks, 
mail  covers,  and  psychological  testing. 

For  the  last  several  years,  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee's  con- 
cern for  privacy  rights  has  been  mani- 
fested primarily  through  the  Foreign 
Operations  and  Government  Informa- 
tion Subcommittee,  of  which  I  have  also 
been  a  member.  That  subcommittee, 
ably  chaired  by  our  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  MooRHKAo.  has  held  impor- 
tant hearings  on  privacy  Implications  of 
advanced  information  technology.  Gov- 
ernment use  of  polygraphs,  and  use  of 
private  information  by  Oovemment  em- 
ployees. 

The  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment Information  Subcommittee  is  cur- 
rently considering  a  bill  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  to 
grant  individuals  access  to  records  about 
them  maintained  by  Government  agen- 
cies. I  am  hopeful  that  constructive  leg- 
islation based  cm  the  concepts  of  this 
measure  will  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wo\ild  like  to  draw  at- 
tention to  another  bill  which  is  now 
pending  before  the  Foreign  Operations 
and  Government  Information  Subcom- 
mittee— a  bill  which  I  have  sponsored  for 
several  years  to  protect  individuals  whose 
privacy  is  threatened  because  their 
names  and  addresses  appear  on  Federal 
mailing  lists. 

In  1970,  WendeU  Ames,  an  eminent 
doctor  in  my  congressional  district,  re- 
ported to  me  that  he  received  solicita- 
tions from  a  firearms  merchant  shortly 
after  registering  as  a  g\m  collector  with 
the  Alcoliol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  Di- 
vision of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
The  firearms  company  was  using  what 
appeared  to  be  duplicates  of  the  IRS 
mailing  label,  Inauirles  revealed  that  the 
IRS  was  selling  lists  of  Individuals  who 
had  registered  as  collectors  of  gims  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  cent  per 
name.  The  dangers  inherent  in  this  prac- 
tice are  obvious.  Fortunately.  I  can  re- 
port that  following  my  inquiries,  the 
IRS  agreed  to  cease  the  sale  of  lists  of 
gun  collectors,  but  they  persisted  in 
making  lists  of  gun  dealers  available. 

Surveys  of  Federal  agencies  have  re- 
vealed that  there  is  no  pattern,  no 
rhyme  nor  reason  to  Federal  agency  pol- 
icy on  the  subject  of  mailing  lists.  Some 
agencies  make  lists  available  on  a  reg- 
ular basis— citing  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  as  authority.  Others  deny  ac- 
cess to  all  such  lists — again  citing  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  In  fact,  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Goveniment  Is  no 
policy  at  all. 

My  bill,  H.R.  3995,  would  clarify  this 
situation  by  setting  a  reasonable  govem- 
mentwide  policy  which  protects  Individ- 
ual privacy  while  adequately  safeguard- 
ing the  public's  right  to  know.  HJl.  3995 
Is  limited  to  prohibiting  a  Federal  agency 
from  distributing  lists  of  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  individuals— either  employees 
or  those  having  biislness  with  an  agency, 
where  such  lists  are  to  be  xised  for  com- 
mercial purposes  or  other  solicitation  or 
for  purposes  prohibited  by  law. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
examine  the  hearing  record  on  my  bill 
as  it  will  demonstrate  the  tremendous 
potential  abuse  that  can  result  without 
a  clear  Government  policy  on  the  avail- 
ability of  literally  thousands  of  Qovem- 
ment-held  lists.  More  than  60  of  my  col- 
leagues have  Joined  me  as  a  sponsor  of 
the  bill  and  I  hope  that  others  will  lend 
their  support  to  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  participants  in  this 
special  order  will  set  forth  an  impressive 
record  of  congressional  initiative  in  the 
privacy  area.  I  have  described  briefly 
the  important  work  that  has  been  on- 
going in  our  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  I  know  that  my  col- 
league, Mr.  MooRHEAD,  will  expand  on 
the  contributions  his  subcommittee  has 
made.  Equally  impressive  is  the  work  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  particularly 
related  to  criminal  justice  records.  But 
despite  the  progress  we  are  making,  I 
remain  convinced  that  the  Congress  is 
not  now  equipped  to  deal  with  privacy 
issues  on  the  level  those  issues  demand. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  sponsored 
legislation  for  many  yaars  to  create  a 
Select  Committee  on  Privacy  to  give 
breadth  and  forward  thinking  to  as- 
saults on  individual  privacy. 

The  House,  traditionally  the  demo- 
cratic institution  closest  to  the  people, 
has  the  obligation  and  duty  to  Inform 
Itself  fully  about  the  range  of  tlireats 
to  individual  privacy.  Because  of  the 
immense  power  of  the  new  teclinologles 
of  data  collection  and  processing,  be- 
havior control,  and  communication,  all 
of  which  affect  privacy  and  other  indi- 
vidual rights,  we  need  our  own  source 
of  expertise  if  we  are  to  legislate  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Nation.  The  select 
committee  could  provide  that  source  and 
would  be  equipped  to  understand  and 
evaluate  the  long-term  effects  so  often 
overlooked  in  our  rush  to  deal  with  im- 
mediate problems.  Its  fiaidamental  task 
would  be  to  give  visibility  to  ideas  now 
buried  within  the  Federal  bureaucracy, 
in  private  business,  or  in  academic 
circles  before  they  erode  the  integrity  of 
the  individual  citizen  or  dictate  future 
American  lifestyles.  I  am  confident  that 
our  discussions  today  will  demonstrate 
the  need  for  this  type  of  forum  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  fbr  his  contribu- 
tion and  certainly  also  recognize  the 
contribution  the  administration  has 
given  by  Its  indication  of  action  cur- 
rently In  appointing  the  Vice  President 
to  head  this  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  now  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander). 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  In  this 
effort  to  focus  attention  on  one  of  our 
most  precious  rights  as  citizens  of  these 
United  States — the  right  to  privacy. 

The  American  experiment  in  democ- 
racy rests  on  the  belief  that  Goveniment 
meddling  in  matters  of  individual  con- 
cern is  an  evil,  as  Jefferson  said,  "no  less 


obnoxious  when  it  Is  essential."  While 
the  Constitution  confers  no  absolute 
right  to  be  let  alone,  it  does  limit  ttie 
scope  of  permissible  Go^^emment  Intru- 
sion and  demands  a  special  sensitivity  to 
the  right  of  privacy  In  those  areas  in 
which  it  is  not  strictly  prohibited.  The 
Pounding  Fathers  knew  that  a  free  gov- 
ernment must  consciously  limit  itself  in 
order  to  safeguard  "the  right  of  the 
people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects." 

We  Eu-e  faced  with  a  threat  to  that 
right.  One  of  our  own  making  over  which 
we  exercise  at  present  only  minimal  con- 
trol. That  threat  is  the  unprecedented 
capacity  and  need  by  government  at  all 
levels  to  digest  information.  The  capacity 
of  the  bureaucracy  to  handle  moimtains 
of  often  personal  data  Is  of  course  the 
product  of  computer  technology.  The 
need  to  do  so  derives  from  the  increasing 
demand  on  our  governmental  Institu- 
tions to  organize,  plan,  in  short  govern,  a 
complex  society.  But  as  Jefferson  ob- 
served, this  need  makes  the  practice  no 
less  obnoxious  and  so  we  must  be  alert 
to  the  ever  present  possihUIty  of  abuse. 

For  this  reason.  I  and  «.  number  of  my 
colleagues  were  disturbed  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Executive  Orders  11697  and  11709 
which  granted  authority  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  Inspect  the  per- 
sonal tax  returns  of  3  million  American 
farmers.  This  authority  was  as  compre- 
hensive as  it  was  imprecedented.  Ap- 
parently any  employee  of  USDA  could  be 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  to  Inspect 
the  tax  return  of  any  farmer.  TTie  House 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  on  which 
I  serve,  learned  in  testimony  from  the 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  that  these 
orders  were  prepared  as  a  prototype  for 
future  tax  return  inspection  orders. 

As  I  stated  on  February  19.  1974: 

These  executive  orders  present  the  fright- 
ening proepect  that  the  adnilnlstration  la  at- 
tempting to  begin  the  process  of  making  per- 
sonal Income  information  of  whole  classes  of 
people  available  to  various  departments  and 
agencies  without  regard  to  the  private  nature 
of  the  Information,  or  protecting  Individuals 
from  possible  abuse.  i 

Such  a  development  wbuld  hardly  be 
a  proper  safeguard  for  that  right  of 
privacy  described  by  the  President  as  a 
"cardinal  principle  of  American  liberty." 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  after  concen- 
trated and  sustained  pressure  from  the 
Congress,  the  public,  a  perceptive  mem- 
ber of  the  press — Alan  Emory,  of  Water- 
town.  N.Y.,  Dally  Times*— and  the  IRS 
Itself,  this  improvident  grant  of  author- 
ity has  been  rescinded  by  Executive  Or- 
der 11732  on  March  24,  1974. 

Unfortunately,  the  chUling  specter 
raised  by  these  orders  continues.  I  am 
alarmed  by  the  technical  capacity  of  gov- 
ernment to  retrieve  from  Its  computer 
banks  a  dossier  on  Individuals  combining 
bits  and  pieces  of  data  gleaned  from 
many  sources.  The  collection  of  such  in- 
formation is  easily  Justified  as  enhanc- 
ing administrative  convenience  and  ef- 
ficiency; it  is  just  as  easily  subverted  into 
a  genuine,  sinister  force.  An  enlightened 
public    should    not   quickly    forget   the 
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articulated  desire  of  an  e3»- White  House 
official,  John  Ehrlichman,  to  make  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  "more  polit- 
ically responsive." 

Potential  political  operatives  zero  In  on 
IRS  files  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
Congress  must  now  step  in  to  assure  their 
integrity  and  continued  confldentiaUty : 
an  Individual's  tax  return  contains  a 
wealth  of  information  about  his  private 
affairs,  his  job,  his  income,  his  charitable 
interests,  his  family  responsibilities.  The 
accurate  reporting  of  all  of  these  matters 
is  indispensable  to  the  administration  of 
our  Federal  tax  system.  The  remarkable 
candor  shown  by  the  American  people 
each  April  15  should  not  be  taken  for 
granted.  Congress  must  take  Immediate 
sffeps  to  guarantee  that  the  information 
so  gathered  Is  not  used  for  any  other 
purpose  not  specifically  authorized  by 
law. 

Any  statistical  data  needed  by  the  ad- 
ministrative arm  of  the  Government 
should  be  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  the  body  established  by  the  Con- 
gress for  that  purpose.  It  is  Interesting 
to  speculate  on  why,  if  USDA  believed 
this  tsrpe  of  information  was  vital  to  its 
operations.  It  eliminated  from  its  1974 
budget  all  funds  for  a  farm  census.  Ad- 
ministrative efficiency  is  a  goal  to  be 
sought  in  Government.  But  the  possibility 
of  individual  tax  returns  becoming  the 
bedtime  reading  of  politicians  or  bureau- 
crats is  simply  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
for  it. 

I  do  not  presume  that  such  was  the 
intention  of  those  in  the  executive  branch 
who  supported  this  relaxation  of  the  con- 
fidentiality of  IRS  files.  But  the  classic 
atmosphere  of  personal  privacy  is  a  pKJlIt- 
ical  climate  In  which  each  person  decides 
for  himself  what  personal  information  he 
will  share  and  with  whom  he  will  share 
it.  And  as  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  said: 

The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lie  in  in- 
sidious encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  weU 
meaning  but  wtlhout  understanding. 

I  wish  to  make  a  part  of  the  Record 
several  news  stories  on  this  controversy 
written  by  Alan  Emory  of  the  Watertown. 
N.Y..DaUy  Times: 

(Prom  the  Watertown    (N.T.)    DaUy  Times, 

Oct.  29,  1973] 

Fakm  Tax  Snooping  Sceapped 

(By  Alan  Emory) 

Wasbincton. — The  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment has  decided  temporarUy,  In  the  face  of 
a  hostile  reaction  from  Congress,  farmers 
find  clvU  liberties  groups,  to  shelve  President 
Nixon's  order  allowing  It  to  Inspect  Indi- 
vidual tax  returns  of  farmers. 

Assistant  Attorney  Oen.  Robert  O.  Dixon, 
Jr.,  had  said  the  order  was  drawn  up  as  a 
model  so  that  tax  returns  could  be  used  for 
statistical  purposes  by  other  federal  agencies. 
He  Insisted  there  was  no  intent  to  invade 
farmers'  privacy  because  the  department 
wanted  only  "group  data"  and  not  data  on  in- 
dividual farmers  "which  would  certainly  be 
a  matter  of  great  concern." 

CONCERNED 

"Mr.  Dixon  should  have  been  greatly  con- 
cerned," a  House  Government  Operations 
sub-c<»nmlttee  reported,  "because  that  Is  pre- 
cisely what  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  authorized  to  get." 

The  Statistical  Reporting  Service  in  the 
department  had  felt  that,  despite  steadily 
refined   programs   of   reporting   by   farmers. 


stUl  greater  precision  was  necessary.  It  ob- 
tained from  President  Nixon  an  executive 
order — In  broad  language  in  January  and 
modified  In  March — aUowlng  the  Agriculture 
Department  to  obtain  names,  addresses  and 
gross  Income  or  product  sales  of  farmers 
from  Internal  Revenue  Service  records. 

Ironically,  the  IRS  Itself  had  strongly  op- 
posed providing  personal  Infc^matlon  from 
tax  returns. 

Although  the  Nixon  order  affected  3,000,000 
farmers,  no  public  or  press  announcement 
was  made  by  the  White  House  or  the  Agri- 
culture Department.  The  order  and  regula- 
tions were  published  in  the  Federal  Register, 
which,  one  farm  spokesman  said,  was  "not 
every-day  reading  for  the  average  farm  fam- 
ily." No  farm  leaders  were  consulted. 
DATA  vriAL? 

Rep.  Bill  Alexander.  D.,  Ark.,  said  if  the 
data  were  vital  to  Agriculture  Department 
operations,  as  claimed,  then  President  Nixon 
would  not  have  wiped  out  farm  census  funds 
from  his  fiscal  1974  budget. 

Several  congressmen  and  IRS  officials  favor 
giving  the  Agriculture  Department  names 
and  addresses  of  farmers  and  letting  the 
department  ask  the  farmers  for  the  finan- 
cial information  sought. 

"No  one  asked  a  single  farmer  whether  he 
was  willing  to  share  this  personal  financial 
information  with  the  department,"  Alexan- 
der said. 

He  asked  whether  the  order  would  prove 
a  model  for  the  Commerce  Department  to 
Inspect  tax  returns  of  businessmen,  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Depart- 
ment to  examine  returns  of  homeowners  re- 
ceiving government-Insured  loans,  the  Labor 
Department  to  look  at  wage  earners'  returns 
or  the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  De- 
partment to  pry  Into  returns  of  doctors  and 
teachers. 

Dixon  said  the  Justice  Department  was 
not  requested  to  express  "any  policy  Judg- 
ment." and  it  did  not.  Alexander  called  this  a 
"blatant  disregard  for  the  rights  of  private 
citizens." 

HALTED  FLANS 

J.  Richard  Grant,  an  official  of  the  Statis- 
tical Reporting  Service,  said  that  the  opposi- 
tion had  halted  any  department  plans  to 
pursue  access  to  farmers'  data  with  the  IRS 
"directly." 

In  an  Interview,  he  said  that  the  depart- 
ment had  no  access  to  "individual  names  and' 
addresses"  through  census  data  and  deplored 
the  "misinformation"  about  department 
need  for  the  details  and  what  would  be  done 
with  them. 

Donald  O.  Vlrdln,  former  IRS  disclosure 
staff  chief,  told  the  House  panel,  headed  by 
Rep.  William  S.  Moorhead,  D.,  Pa.,  that  It 
would  be  "no  problem  to  provide  the  Agri- 
culture Department  quickly  with  names  and 
addresses  of  the  3,000,000  farmers  "if  that  is 
all  Agriculture  wants." 

The  committee  said  moat  farmers  would 
probably  be  glad  to  fumlab  the  Information 
if  they  knew  how  It  would  help  them  and 
they  were  assured  It  would  be  kept  con- 
fidential and  used  jvist  for  statistical 
purposes. 

The  Justice  Department  had  said  that  the 
original,  broadly-worded  Nixon  order  that 
was  later  changed,  "was  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury — as  a  proto- 
type for  future  tax  return  Inspection  orders." 

Alexander  called  that  a  "frightening  pros- 
pect that  the  administration  is  attempting 
to  begm  the  process  of  making  personal  in- 
come information  of  whole  claaacs  of  people 
available  to  various  departments  and  agencies 
without  regard  to  the  private  nature  of  the 
information." 

The  House  Oovemment  Operations  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  IRS  give 
the  Agriculture  Department  only  names, 
addresses  and  taxpayer  Identification  num- 


bers and  no  personal  financial  data  unless 
the  Individual  voluntarily  consented  In  writ- 
ing after  an  Agriculture  Department  request. 
Several  congressmen  are  drafting  legisla- 
tion making  tax  returns  explicitly  confl- 
dentUl,  with  the  only  loophole  approved  by 
Congress. 


[Prom  the  Watertown   (N.Y.)    DaUy  Times. 

Feb.  26,  19741 

Issue  of  Fakm  Income  Tax  Inspection  To  Be 

Turned  Ovee  to  New  Commission 

(By  Alan  Emory) 

Washington. — President  Nixon  says  the  is- 
sue of  his  controversial  executive  order  al- 
lowing the  Agriculture  D^artment  to  inspect 
key  features  of  mdlvidual  farmers'  Income 
tax  returns  will  be  turned  over  to  a  new  fed- 
eral commission  on  privacy  headed  by  Vice 
President  Ford. 

The  President  was  asked  at  bis  Monday 
night  news  conference  how  he  explained  th« 
executive  order — and  a  Justice  Department 
c^lnlon  saying  It  should  serve  as  a  "a  model" 
for  all  executive  departments — In  the  light  of 
his  strong  defense  of  confidentiality  for 
White  House  papers  and  his  new  protectlon- 
of -privacy  policy  for  Individual  citizens. 

Nixon  conceded  that  he  bad  not  specifically 
raised  the  question  of  tax  rettims  in  his  pri- 
vacy message  Saturday,  but  he  wanted  it 
considered,  along  with  credit  bureau  com- 
puterized files  on  Individuals. 

Not  only  business  concerns,  but  the  fed- 
eral government  Itself  has  taken  action  that 
could  "Impinge"  on  privacy,  Nixon  admitted. 

The  President  said  the  whole  question 
should  be  considered  by  his  new  commission. 

Nixon,  however,  did  not  offer  to  withdraw 
the  order  which  has  drawn  sharp  criticism 
among  farm  groups  and  in  Congrees,  nor  did 
he  CMnment  on  the  Justice  Department  opin- 
ion, which  many  observers  believe  opens  the 
door  for  wlde^read  abuse  of  Income  tax  re- 
turn confidentiality  by  a  host  of  federal 
agencies. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  had  objected 
to  the  Nixon  order,  Issued  early  In  1973  and 
then  slightly  modified. 

(Prom  the  Watertown  (N.Y.)  Dally  Times, 

Feb.  28,  1974] 

IRS  Ignores  Nixon  Order  on  Farmers  Tax 

Returns 

(By  Alan  Emory) 

Washington. — ^The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  indicated  privately  It  will  not  enforce 
President  Nixon's  executive  order  authorizing 
Agriculture  Department  examination  of  key 
parts  of  farmers'  individual  income  tax  re- 
turns. 

However,  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz 
has  tvrlce  refused  congressional  requeets  to 
shelve  the  order. 

President  Nixon  said  Monday  nl^t  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  order — which  the  Justice 
and  Treasury  Departments  say  will  serve  as  a 
"model"  for  other  federal  agencies — ^would  be 
studied  by  a  new  commission  beaded  by  Vice 
President  Ford. 

Rep.  Jerry  Litton,  D.,  Mo.,  who  uncovered 
the  order,  held  hearings  on  it  and  U  spomor- 
ing  legislation  to  tighten  IBS  rule*  about 
aUowlng  others  to  see  tax  returns,  aald  tbm 
measure  had  a  "good  chance"  in  the  HouM 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

He  said  the  IBS  was  supporting  the  legiila- 
tlon,  but  unofficially,  since  it  confUcted  with 
the  executive  order. 

Litton  said,  in  an  Interview,  Nixon's  move 
amounted  to  authorizing  the  Vice  President 
to  determine  whether  action  Nixon  hims^ 
had  taken  was  "proper." 

The  Congressman  said  that  was  "strange," 
since  the  President  had  not  given  Ford  mitch 
authority  In  any  other  field. 

When  Utton  originally  introduced  toglala- 
tlon  to  kill  the  Nixon  order,  but  permit  th« 
Agriculture  Department  to  obtain  Just  farm- 
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en'  iuuii«8  and  addresses,  the  department 
ool^-shouldered  tbe  Idea  and  would  not  even 
comment  on  It. 

AXter  Litton  sponsored  his  measure  to 
tlgbten  tbe  IBS  rules  about  who  could  see 
tax  returns,  bowever,  the  department  Indi- 
cated an  interest  In  tbe  first  bUl. 

Litton  said  he  had  been  surprised  when 
listening  to  President  Nixon's  State  of  tbe 
Union  message,  to  hear  "a  man  who  proposed 
opening  up  3.000,000  tax  returns  talking 
about  privacy." 

Litton  said  tbe  Agriculture  Department 
bad  been  asked  if  it  placed  so  much  im- 
portance on  getting  facts  that  it  needed  tax 
return  details,  and  officials  said  it  did. 

IX  tbat  were  true,  be  then  asked  them,  why 
were  funds  for  an  agricultural  census  struck 
Irom  the  budget. 

"I  have  yet  to  get  an  answer."  he  told  a 
reporter.  "The  census  form  goes  to  every 
farmer.  A  tax  return  sampling  woud  not  be 
B8  complete.  Either  they  need  tbe  informa- 
tion or  they  don't."  ., 

According  to  Litton,  the  first  request  for 
tbe  order  on  tax  returns  went  to  C3eorge  P. 
Sbultz.  then  director  of  the  Office  oi  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  but  nothing  happened. 
Three  yean  later  tbe  order  w-as  drafted  at  the 
Treasury  Department,  where  Sbultz  was 
secretary. 

"Why  wait  three  yean  and  then  give  the 
Agriculture  Department  broader  authority 
than  it  asked  for?"  Litton  asked.  "The  de- 
partment did  not  want  to  look  at  the  tax 
returns,  but  tbe  executive  order  not  only 
authorized  n  to,  it  spelled  out  bow  tbe  de- 
partment should  do  it." 

Litton  recalled  tbat  former  Nixon  aide, 
John  D.  Ehrllcbman.  had  promoted  a  policy 
of  making  the  HtS  "more  politically  respon- 
sive" antf  theorized  that  tbe  administration 
wanted  the  order  on  farmera'  returns  because 
'Hf  they  could  get  away  with  tbat  they  could 
try  another  field  later." 

The  Congresman  said  the  House  Govern - 
ment  Operations  Committee,  as  well  as  one  of 
its  subcommittees,  had  asked  Buta  to  bold 
up  on  implementing  the  executive  order  and 
that  he  refused. 

[Prom  the  Watertown  (N.Y.)    Dally  Times. 
Mac«  1.  1974] 

IBS  Still  Ofpossk  acETrmrr  or  Bxtuxns 
(By  Alan  Bmory) 

Waamewoif.-^The  apUt  within  tbe  Nixon 
Artmlfitatratlon  over  opening  up  individual 
Innonw  tax  returns  la  coming  closer  to  tbe 
surface. 

Internal  Bevenua  Commissioner  Donald  C. 
Alexander,  plainly  uncomfortable  over  an  ex- 
ecutive order  by  President  Nixon  deelgned  to 
allow  aU  federal  agendes  a  shot  at  individual 
retuma  says  he  is  insisting  his  agency  "guard 
tbe  taqgftyera  right  oC  prlvaoy." 

TiM  Nixon  order.  Issued  last  year  without  a 
public  bearing  or  any  notice  is  drawing  in- 
creaalng  fire  tn  Congress,  from  farm  groups — 
since  it  appUes  to  Agriculture  Department  in- 
spection of  individual  farmers'  returns— and 
civil  liberties  organizations. 

Rep.  BUI  Alexander.  D-Ark. — ^no  relation  to 
tbft  oommlsioaer— one  of  the  first  to  un- 
aof%r  tbe  order  and  aak  for  Oongresslonal 
aetton^-oalla  it  a  "masaive  invasloci  of  tbe 
rights  of  privacy  of  an  entire  claas  of  Ameri- 
cana" and  "an  extremely  dangeroua  precedent 
to  all  other  groups  of  citizens  of  whatever 
occupation." 

Despite  the  Nixon  order  Commiasioner 
Alexander  revealed  In  a  letter  to  Bep.  WU- 
Itam  6.  Moorfaead,  X>-Pa.,  his  agency  Is  limit- 
ing "a  mailing  list  of  names  and  addresses 
of  farmers." 

Alexander  said  he  supported  legislation  to 
make  Vu  returns  "explicitly  confidential"  ex- 
cept for  tax  administration  and  enforce- 
ment^-a  House  Oovemment  Operations  sub- 
committee on  fMeign  operations  and  govern- 
ment information. 


Moorbeaul  is  the  sub-cotnmittee  chairman. 

Alexander  says  tax  returns  should  be  "con- 
fidential and  private"  unless  Congress  "clear- 
ly specifies"  to  the  contrary. 

He  said  the  IKS  was  baffing  tax  returns  to 
outsiders  except  where  there  are  "sound 
reasons"  for  their  availability,  and  it  was 
"consistently  applying  such  a  disclosure 
philosophy"  while  working  toward  a  goal  of 
"ensuring  the  confidentiality  of  federal  tax 
return  data." 

Alexander  said  his  polioy  on  inspection  of 
farmer's  tax  returns  by  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment officials  was  to  limit  access  to  names 
and  addressed.  The  sub -committee  recom- 
mended that  no  personal  financial  data  from 
the  returns  should  be  provided  unless  indi- 
vidual taxpayers  gave  his  voluntary  coTisent 
"tn  writing." 

"Ideally,"  the  sub -committee  said,  'the 
farmers  could  provide  this  information  di- 
rectly to  the  Department  of  Agriculture." 

The  IBS  says  that  in  tbe  first  half  of  1970 
it  made  14.000  tax  returns  available  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  Labor,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  and  Securities,  the  Ex- 
change Commissions,  the  federal  Home  Loan 
Bank.  Renegotiation,  and  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  the  small  Business  and  Social 
Seciu'lty  Administrations  and  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
expected  to  start  hearings  soon  on  a  series  of 
bills  to  protect  tax  returns  sponsored,  among 
others,  by  Reps.  Jerry  Litton.  D.,  Mo.; 
Charles  Thone.  R..  Neb.;  Jack  F.  Kemp,  R., 
Buffalo,  and  Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr., 
•  •  •  Alexander. 

[From  the  Watertown    (N.Y.)    DaUy  Times. 

Mar.    5.    1974] 

Btrrz    Sats    Farmers'    Income    Tax    Return 

Inspection  Is  a  JunaMENr  Mattes 

(By  Alan  Emory) 

Washington. — Agriculture  Secretary  Earl 
L.  Butz  says  it  Is  "essentUlly  a  matter  of 
Judgment"  whether  his  department's  inspec- 
tion of  individual  farmers'  income  tax  re- 
turns "Involves  invasion  of  privacy." 

Butz  made  the  comment  in  a  letter  to  Bep. 
William  S.  Moorhead.  D.,  1*8.,  chairman  of  a 
House  Government  Operations  sub-commit- 
tee. The  sub-committee  bad  asked  Butz  to 
shelve  using  the  access  to  the  tax  returns 
until  after  it  had  completed  Its  inquiry  into 
the  issue. 

President  Nixon  last  year  issued  an  execu- 
tive order  allowing  the  income  tax  inspection 
without  any  public  notice  or  hearing.  It  was 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

The  Justice  and  Treasury  Department  say 
It  was  designed  as  a  model  for  all  the  execu- 
tive agencies. 

Ironically,  when  former  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Clifford  M.  Hardin  originally  requested. 
In  1970,  certain  farm  data  that  could  l>e 
matched  with  names  of  farm  operators  ob- 
tained from  sources  outside  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  he  said  apeclflcally  he  was 
not  seeking  an  examination  of  Individual  tax 
records. 

Butz  told  Moorhead  in  June.  1973,  that  "no 
employe"  of  his  department  would  examine 
any  Individual  tax  return  ubder  the  authority 
of  the  Nixon  order,  but  he  refused  to  put  the 
authority  in  cold  storage. 

"The  list  development  procedure  we  have 
in  mind  is  clearly  in  the  public  Interest,"  he 
insisted. 

In  July  be  told  Moorhead  that  the  "effec- 
tiveness of  the  security  handling  of  data" 
by  the  staff  of  his  Statistical  Reporting  Serv- 
ice "has  not  been  challenged." 

PAARLBERG    COMMENTS 

Don  Paarlberg,  director  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics for  the  department,  said  the  depart- 
ment had  never  sought  tbe  inspection  au- 
thority and  maintained  the  original  draft 
had  been  broadened  durlag  reviews  by  the 
Treasiuy  and  Justice  Departments. 


Last  June  Assistant  Attorney  Gen.  Rob- 
ert Q.  Dixon,  Jr.,  said,  "Tlie  original  order 
was  prepared  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  in  language  designed  to  serve  as  a 
prototype  for  future  tax  return  Inspection 
orders." 

A  modified  order,  he  said,  was  "approved 
as  to  form  and  legality." 

Paarlberg  confirmed  the  broad  Intent  of 
the  order  by  declaring.  "We  understand  the 
first  order  was  designed  as  a  model  to  be 
used  by  other  departments." 

According  to  Rep.  Jerry  Litton,  D-Mo.,  au- 
thor of  a  bill  tightening  procedures  for  in- 
^)ectlng  individual  tax  returns,  even  the  re- 
vised Nixon  order  leaves  ti  farmer's  return 
"an  open  book." 

It  authorizes  examination  of  tax  returns  to 
obtain  any  information  so  long  as  it  can  be 
construed  to  mean  "a  meaiure  of  size  of  the 
farming  operation  of  the  taxpayer."  he  saW 
in  a  letter  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Bep.  Charles  Thone.  R*Nebr..  author  of 
another  tax  return  safeguard  bUl.  says  there 
would  be  a  lot  less  exposure  of  returns  if 
the  Agriculture  Department  obtained  its 
statistical  data  from  the  Census  Bureau  as 
authorized   by   the   White   House. 

At  one  point  In  last  year's  hearings,  Paarl- 
berg commented,  "We  do  dot  care  which  de- 
partment they  come  front." 
"I  do  very  much."  Thone  snapped  back. 
Litton,  who  was  curious  as  to  why  Nixon 
had  issued  the  order  If  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment  had  not  asked  for  It.  recaUed  that 
when  it  was  being  worked  up.  a  couple  of 
Watergate  figures  were  active  In  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

One  was  G.  Gordon  Llddy,  who  master- 
minded the  break-in  of  Democratic  National 
Committee  headquarters  and  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  office  of  general  counsel,  and 
another  was  John  Caulfield.  who  was  a  staff 
assistant  to  the  assistant  treasury  secretary 
for  enforcement  and  then  director  of  en- 
forcement of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms. 

A  third  Watergate  figu^,  former  Presi- 
dential Counsel  John  Dean,  had  recom- 
mended the  Internal  Revenue  Service  zero 
In  on  political  targets  by  making  a  requested 
audit  "of  a  group  of  Individuals  having  the 
same  occupation."  ' 

Under  questioning  by  Rep.  Bill  Alexander, 
D-Ark..  who  helped  uncover  the  executive 
order  and  trigger  last  year'ip  hearings,  Paarl- 
burg  said  he  was  not  sure  whether  the  de- 
cision not  to  publish  the  order  or  announce 
it  publicly  had  come  In  a  phone  call  from 
the  Treasury  Department  "or  whether  it 
came  from  the  President's  staffman."  He 
said  he  had  been  in  touch  with  both. 

He  said,  however,  he  had  not  talked  to 
indicted  Nixon  aides  H.  B.  Haldeman  and 
John  D.  Ehrllcbman. 

Alexander  said  that  blanket  authority  to 
Inspect  individual  tax  returns  of  any  group, 
as  the  Nixon  order  provided,  "clearly  con- 
stitutes an  invasion  of  the  right  of  privacy  of 
that  group." 

"Is  this  evidence  of  a  master  plan  of  the 
federal  government  to  oversee  the  private 
affairs  of  every  group  of  citizens?"  he  asked 
in  his  latest  newsletter  to  constituents. 

He  raised  the  possibility  that  It  might  open 
the  door  for  eventual  Cominerce  Department 
Inspection  of  returns  of  homeowners  receiv- 
ing Federal  Housing  Admialstratlon-insured 
loans,  Labor  Department  Infection  of  re- 
turns of  wage  earners  and  Bealth,  Education 
and  Welfare  Department  Inspection  of  re- 
turns of  doctors  and  teachers. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Ui.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  words. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  the  gentle- 
man along  with  his  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Thohb)  w«e 
very  instrumental  in  persuading  the 
White  House  that  this  was  in  fact  a  bad 
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move  and  a  direct  question  of  personal 
privacy.  I  think  the  general  public  owe 
tbe  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Alex- 
ander) and  the  gentleman  from  Nebras- 
Ica  (Mr.  Thowe)  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
getting  this  order  rescinded. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California    (Mr.  Rousse- 

LOT> . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap-  • 
preciate  having  the  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  an  expression  of 
concern  about  the  congressicmal  commit- 
ment to,  privacy.  This  commitment  is 
rooted  in  the  oath  of  office  we  take 
swearing  to  uphold  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the 
legislativ*  proposals  we  have  approved 
in  recent  years  have  ignored  this  basic 
right  of  American  citizens,  and  I  believe 
it  is  important  that  we  discuss  here  today 
the  meaning  of  this  responsibility,  and 
how  we,  as  legislators,  can  regain  the 
confidence  of  the  Nation  by  aflBrming  our 
commitment. 

My  discussion  will  be  limited  to  specific 
areas  which  are  related  to  my  commit- 
tee assignments  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  and  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee. 

First.  Congressional  commitment  to 
privacy  and  the  census.  In  recent  years, 
many  Members  have  expressed  concern 
that  the  very  nature  of  the  personal 
questions  askied  in  a  decennial  census 
violate  the  privacy  of  American  citizens. 
As  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Cen- 
sus and  Statistics  Subcommittee,  I  share 
this  concern.  The  mandatory  questions 
being  asked  on  census  forms  probe  ex- 
tensively the  most  intimate  details  of 
Americans'  lives  and  go  far  beyond  the 
c(»i5titutional  intent  of  the  census — to 
count  the  people  in  Mder  to  determine 
congressional  districting.  The  subcom- 
mittee plans  to  undertake  an  in-depth 
study  of  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  confidentiality  of  statistical  data  col- 
lected by  Government  agencies,  and  I 
fully  endorse  this  effort. 

Last  week  the  subcommittee  concluded 
hearings  on  legislation  relating  to  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  content  of  eco- 
nomic census  questionnaires.  The  ques- 
tions asked  in  an  economic  c^isus  or  in 
a  decennial  census  may  constitute  just 
one  form  of  invasion  of  privacy.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee,  Con- 
gresrvoman  Edith  Green  brought  out 
that  another  important  concern  is  that 
the  paperwork  burden  which  is  imposed 
on  American  citizens  by  their  Govern- 
ment is  in  itself  an  invasion  of  privacy 
and  an  intrusion  on  the  lives  of  our  cit- 
izens. The  economic  census — a  question- 
naire that  Is  completed  in  its  entirety 
over  a  2-year  period — being  just  on  ex- 
ample. We  also  have  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  reporting  requirements, 
wage  and  price  control  reporting  re- 
quirements, IRS  reporting  require- 
ments— the  list  is  endless,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  paperwork  burden  required  by  the 
legislation  we  approve  is  an  important 
factor  which  is  often  overlooked,  and 
demonstrates  that  our  commitment  to 
privacy  goes  far  beyond  obvious  con- 
siderations. 


Second.  Congressional  commitmfent  to 
privacy  and  the  banking  industry.  In 
connection  with  our  responsibilities  as 
members  erf  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  Congressman  Claik  Buhce- 
NER  and  I  introduced  a  bill  last  session, 
H.R.  10021.  the  Right  to  Financial  Pri- 
vacy Act.  This  legislation  is  designed  to 
protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States,  and  to  prevent 
unwarranted  invasions  of  privtlcy  by  pre- 
scribing procedures  and  standards  gov- 
erning the  disclosure  of  financial  infor- 
mation by  finaxkcial  institutions  to 
Federal  officials  or  agencies.  I  believe 
this  legislation  is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  confidential  relationship  between  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  their  customers 
and  the  constitutional  rights  of  these 
customers.  Enactment  of  this  bill  would 
insure  that  the  individual  has  the  same 
rights  of  protection  against  imwarranted 
disclosure  of  records  msilntalned  in  the 
financial  institution  aft  he  would  have 
if  these  records  were  maintained  in  his 
own  possession. 

The  bill  we  introduced  would  allow 
the  disclosm*  of  ,a  customer's  records 
only  if:  the  cilstomer  specifically  au- 
thorizes the  disclosure;  the  financial 
records  are  disclosed  in  response  to  an 
administrative  subpena  or  summons 
providing  the  individual  is  notified  by 
certified  mail  and  directs  the  financial 
institution  to  comply,  or  the  financial 
institution  is  served  with  a  court  order 
directing  it  to  comply,  which  is  issyed 
after  the  customer  has  been  notified  and 
has  an  opportunity  to  challenge  the  sub- 
pena or  summons;  a  search  warrant  is 
obtained  by  the  Federal  official  or  agency 
which  is  served  on  both  the  customer 
and  the  financial  institution;  or  a  judi- 
cial subpena  is  Issued  with  a  copy  being 
served  on  the  customer  and  10  days  pass 
wlthbut  notice  thdt  the  customer  has 
moved  to  quash  the  subpena. 

Similar  financial  privacy  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Honuse  but  the 
Rousselot-Burgener  bUl  differs  in  that 
it  does  not  preempt  State  and  local  laws 
regulating  disclosure  of  customer  infor- 
mation. Like  legislation  to  govern  actions 
by  State  and  local  officials  and  agencies 
has  passed  the  California  State  Assem- 
bly and  is  now  pending  before  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Senate.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  State  legislative  bodies  might  also 
wish  to  establish  such  regulatory  controls 
as  are  appropriate  to  their  individual 
requirements.  HJR.  10021  would  regulate 
only  those  actions  of  Federal  officials  and 
agencies.  Other  financial  privacy  bills 
extend  the  regulating  provisions  to  also 
govern  actions  by  State  and  local  offi- 
cials and  could  pos^bly  be  in  conflict 
with  States  rights. 

Also,  other  versions  would  only  allow 
a  financial  institution  to  notify  law  en- 
forcement officials  of  violations  of  crim- 
inal law  suspected  of  being  committed 
against  the  financial  Institution  itself. 
The  Rousselot-Burgener  bill  recognizes 
that  in  some  rare  Instances  the  financial 
institution  could  have  reason  to  suspect 
other  violations  of  criminal  law. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  would  be 
an  important  step  in  assuring  an  indi- 
vidual's right  of  privacy,  and  I  urge  my 


colleagues  to  review  this  important  bill 
and  consider  it  favorably  when  it  comes 
before  this  House  for  vote. 

Another  instance  where  the  banking 
system  has  been  used  as  a  tool  to  in- 
vade the  privacy  of  American  citizens  is 
the  Bank  Secrecy  Act — Public  Law  SI- 
SOS.  Yesterday  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
handed  dotvn  a  ruling,  and  by  a  vote  of 
6  to  3  upheld  the  constitutionality  of 
the  domestic  reporting  and  recordkkeep- 
ing  requirements  in  utle  I  of  this  act. 
In  dissent.  Associate  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  argued,  and  rightfully  so,  that 
this  act  has  "saddled  upon  the  banks 
of  this  Nation  an  estimated  bill  of  over 
$6  million  a  year  to  spy  on  their  cus- 
tomers."  Justice  Douglas  further  makes 
the  point  that,  "Unless  we  are  to  assume 
that  every  citizen  is  a  crook,  an  as- 
sumption I  cannot  make,"  it  is  "sheer 
nonsense"  to  claim  that  everj'  citizen's 
bank  records  are  important  in  tax  and 
criminal  investigations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Congress  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act  which 
I  believe  does,  in  fact,  violate  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation.  In  cormection  with  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  yesterday,  Associate  Justice 
William  Rehnquist  in  agreeing  with  the 
decision  has  reportedly  said,  "that  de- 
positors must  wait  until  their  records  are 
seized  before  they  can  claim  in  court 
that  their  privacy  rights  are  threatened." 
He  did  not  rule  that  banks  must  notify 
th^  customers  nor  did  he  guarantee 
success  for  the  customers  when  they  do 
go  to  court.  This  statement  emphasizes 
the  need  for  the  Congress  to  take  action 
immediately,  not  only  to  repesd  the  pro- 
visions in  title  I  which  require  the 
American  banking  system  to  spy  on  its 
customers,  but  to  also  enact  my  bill.  H.R. 
10021,  to  protect  a  customer's  privacy. 
The  California  Bankers  Association 
was  involved  in  initiating  this  challenge 
to  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act.  They  have  ef- 
fectively stated  the  unconstitutional 
provisions  in  .the  act  in  their  brief  which 
was  filed  with  the  court,  and  I  believe 
that  every  Member  who  is  concerned 
with  our  commitment  to  privacy  will  be 
interested  in  the  following  excerpt  from 
this  brief  summarizing  the  argimients: 
SuMMAET  OF  Argument 

(1)  The  announced  purpose  of  the  Bank 
Secrecy  Act  Is  the  recording  and  retention 
of  bank  records  having  "a  high  degree  of 
usefulness  in  criminal,  tax  or  regulatory  in- 
vestigations or  proceedings."  Tbe  Act  and 
implementing  regulations,  in  alleged  pursuit 
of  that  purpose,  require  banks  to  monitor 
every  bank  account  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  copy  and  retain  virtuaUy  every  piece 
of  paper  that  passes  through  the  American 
banking  system.  As  a  result,  and  since  tbe 
checks  one  writes  reveal  tbe  intimate  de- 
tails  of  a  citizen's  bnanclal,  social  and  po* 
litical  life,  banks  are  belitg  forced  to  com- 
pile an  exhaustive  profile  on  vlrtuaUy  every 
adult  member  of  the  American  oommimlty. 

(2)  There  Is  almost  no  relationship  be- 
tween the  Bank  Secrecy  Act's  basic  purpose — 
the  detection,  apprehension  and  conviction 
of  criminals — and  the  requirement  that  vir- 
tually  every  piece  of  paper  passing  through 
all  200  million  American  bank  accounts  be 
copied  and  retained.  Even  if  one  were  to 
assume  that  every  crime  committed  In  the 
United   States  would  somehow   be   revealed 
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by  th*  perpetrator's  bank  account — Includ- 
ing thoae  such  as  bomlclde  and  forcible  rape 
that  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  banks 
and  banking — leat  than  4.4%  of  the  bank  ac- 
counts In  the  United  States  would  be  In- 
volved. Quite  apart,  then,  from  all  other 
objections,  the  wholesale  surveillance  of 
evary  bank  aooount  in  the  United  States  Is 
a  wltlcaa  enterprise. 

(3)  The  Indlacrlmlnate,  mass  surveillance 
of  every  bank  account  In  the  United  States 
is  unneoeasary  and  inappropriate.  There  are 
any  number  of  alternate,  reasonable  means 
avaUable.  As  such,  the  Bank  Secncy  Act 
violates  due  process.  8m,  e.g..  Uelvering  v. 
dtp  Bank  Wmrmert  Trutt  Co.,  290  VS  85 
(1936)  and  NJL^.CI*.  v.  Alabama,  337  U.8. 
288  (10«4). 

<4)  The  Act  violates  the  Fifth  Amendment 
right  of  due  process  by  Inqtoslng  two  sepa- 
rata and  unreasotuklde  requirements  on  the 
American  '^"Mng  Industry. 

First,  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act  plainly  violates 
the  limitations  this  Court  has  Imposed  on 
compxUsory  recordkeeping.  There  is  virtually 
no  reUtkmahip  between  the  objectives  of 
the  Act  and  the  mass  surveillance  of  every 
bank  account  In  the  United  States.  TTie 
records  required  have  no  specific  purpose. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  regulation 
of  banks  and  the  banking  business.  They 
destroy  the  Fifth  Amendment  limitations 
this  Court  has  Imposed  on  the  use  of  re- 
quired records  against  the  recordkeeper. 
See.  SiMpiro  v.  Vntted  Statea.  SSfi  VS.  1 
(1B48):  JTarchem  v.  United  State*.  380  U.8. 
38  (1888);  Grosso  v.  Vnited  Statea.  380  U.fl. 
83  (1888). 

Second,  the  Act  violates  economic  due 
process  by  requiring  banks  to  spend  approxl- 
"^•tely  $8.1  mUllon  each  year  to  make  and 
retain  records  they  do  not  need  or  want — $8.1 
oUlIlon  a  year  to  spy  on  their  customets. 

(5)  In  United  Statea  v.  Powell,  378  U.S  48 
(1884),  Donatdaon  v.  United  Statea.  400  U.S 
617  (1870)  and  OonOi  v.  United  Statea.  400 
UA  333  (1873).  thU  Court  set  forth  various 
safeguards  against  the  unlawful  use  of  the 
government's  summons  and  subpoena  power 
against  third-parties.  By  requiring  banks 
■moog  oUmts.  to  record  and  retain  writings 
that  would  otherwise  belong  to  the  maker 
(e,g..  checks,  deposit  slips,  etc.)  the  record- 
keeping rwiulred  by  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act 
tnnstan  title  and  poaseealcai  to  the  banks 
Tbia  «leatroys  the  practical  and  legal  abUlty 
ot  a  rttaen  under  investigation  to  assert  the 
fourth  and  Fifth  Amendment  rights  out- 
lined In  PoieeU,  Donatdaon  and  Coueh. 

(6)  The  privacy  and  anonymity  protected 
by  the  First  Amendment  includes  the  oon- 
fldentlallty  Inherent  in  bank-eustomer  rela- 
tions. By  allowing  the  Treasury  Secretary  un- 
limited dlscreUon  to  Include  or  exclude 
banks  and  bank  accounts  from  its  record- 
keeping requirements,  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act 
violates  the  rule  that  tntrusions  on  First 
Amendment  rights  be  narrowly  drawn,  rea- 
sonable and  definite.  See,  e.g..  Nlemothko  v. 
State  of  Maryland,  340  U.S.  388  (1961). 

(7)  The  wording  of  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act 
»nd  the  government's  arguments  to  this 
Court  oonfirm  that  the  recordkeeping  pro- 
visions are  the  taaadmaVlen  of  the  Act's 
automatic  reporting  requirements.  Since  the 
reporting  requrements  plainly  violate  the 
First,  Vmnth  and  nfth  Amendments,  the 
Act's  recordkeeping  provisions  are  uncon- 
stitutional fbr  the  same  reasons. 

(8)  FlnaUy,  since  Its  members  are  t>elng 
Injured,  the  CallfomU  Bankers  AssocUtlon 
has  standing  to  assert  their  constitutional 
rights.  (Sierra  Club  v.  Morton.  405  U.S.  737 
(1973) ) .  In  addition,  the  CBA  has  standing 
to  avert  tta*  constitutional  tlghte  of  Its 
members'  customers.  Tbooe  rlghta  are  f  unda- 
■Mintal  and  the  banks  appear  to  be  the  only 
partlsa  affected  by  the  Acfa  recoidkeeplng 
requirements  In  a  position  to  aaert  this 
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constitutional  challenge.  See,  Eiaenatadt  v 
Baird,  406  VB.  438  (1973). 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  we  can  start  a  new  trend  In 
Congress.  A  trend  that  will  result  in  our 
protecting  American  citizens'  privacy  in- 
stead of  violating  it,  »  trend  that  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  less  Federal 
control  and  intervention. 

Mr.  aOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. He  is  absoluteljr  right.  It  is  time 
for  the  farmers  and  th^American  people 
to  review  this  procedure,  to  look  where 
we  are  going.  The  technological  age  has 
brought  many  rapid  advances  in  many 
areas  of  our  lives.  One  of  the  great  areas 
is  in  the  multitudinous  use  of  computer 
technology  to  record  information  about 
individuals. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  same  situation 
that  occurred  with  supersonic  transpor- 
tation. At  one  time  we  were  building  su- 
personic transportation  at  such  a  rate 
until  we  had  to  stop  and  say,  "Where  are 
we  going?  What  effect  does  this  have  on 
human  life?" 

I  think  we  have  to  do  that  in  the  area 
of  computers  in  this  technological  age 
and  stop  and  say,  "Where  are  we  going 
in  our  personal  lives?" 

This  commitment  by  the  Congress  is  a 
good  one.  I  congratulate  my  colleague  for 
his  contribution  in  his  area  of  expertise 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld  further? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  know  the  genOe- 
man  has  worked  long  and  hard  on  this 
subject.  It  has  taken  some  time  for  all 
the  Members  to  gather  together  the 
information  on  this  sweeping  matter  of 
rights. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  if  I 
might  also  mention  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  not  on^  his 
interest  in  the  census  data,  but  the  fine 
contribution  of  a  former  colleague,  Mr. 
Jackson  Betts,  made  many  years  prior  to 
our  hivolvement.  Certainly  he  paved  the 
way  and  aroused  our  interests  and  our 
concern.  I  think  we  all  owe  him  a  com- 
pliment for  his  contrlbBtlon. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  southern  California  (Mr.  Lagouar- 

SINO). 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  my  very  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  California  and  from  my 
own  coimty,  Mr.  Goldwatir;  Mr.  Koch 
the  gentleman  from  Kew  York,  and 
others  who  are  bringing  this  special  or- 
der to  our  attention  and  allowing  us  to 
parUcipate  In  it.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  subject  the  American  people  are 
more  concerned  about  and  want  us  to 
do  something  about  than  this  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  2,400  years 
ago,  the  Greek  orator  Pericles  noted  that 
one  of  the  hallmarks  of  a  free  society  Is 
"mutual  toleration  of  pirivate  c(Hiduct." 
The  common  law  precq>t  that  a  man's 
home  is  his  castle,  finds  expression  in  the 
English  Magna  Carta.  And  our  own  Con- 
stitution guarantees  the  right  of  the  peo- 


ple to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses 
papers  and  effects. 

Despite  this  admirable,  and  nonparti- 
san, historical  committzient  to  privacy 
as  a  prerequisite  of  free  society,  we  find 
ourselves  today  facing  a  very  real  threat 
to  this  right.  Tlie  challenge  comes  not 
from  without,  but  from  within.  Our  own 
technology  threatens  to  render  the 
guarantees  of  our  Constitution  useless. 
And  unless  we  act  now.  Just  as  our  fore- 
fathers did  and  their  fathers  before 
them,  we  may  13nd  ourselves  the  slaves 
rather  than  the  masters  of  our  modem 
information  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  some  Greek  ante- 
cedents, but  I  have  more  Roman  blood, 
and  I  remember  from  my  history  bo<*s 
what  happened  when  the  Roman  Empire 
became  topheavy  with  bureaucracy  and 
redtape.  It  collapsed  of  its  own  weight, 
and  became  ripe  pickings  for  renegades. 
This  issue  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  It 
transcends  ideologies.  It  goes  to  the  root 
of  what  governments  are  created  to  do. 
Our  Republican  form  of  government  was 
created  to  do  those  thlqgs  that  the  peo- 
ple find  difficult  to  do  for  themselves, 
and  no  more.  The  people,  whom  we  serve! 
have  reserved  to  themeelves  all  other 
rights  and  authority.  And  when  Govern- 
ment, or  any  private  group,  gains  such 
power  over  the  prlvato  conduct  of  its 
citizens  that  by  its  very  operation  it 
threatens  their  security,  then  it  is  time 
to  act. 

The  people  of  California  2  years  ago 
enacted  an  amendment  guaranteeing 
their  right  to  privacy.  I  believe  they  did 
this,  not  because  they  wanted  an  in- 
crease in  criminal  activity,  obviously,  but 
because  they  wanted  a  decrease  in  gov- 
ernmental activity.  In  our  society,  where 
an  hwiest  man's  word  is  his  reputation, 
where  a  presumption  of  innocoice  is  the 
law,  perpetual  surveillance  is  anathema. 
And  when  it  is  ccmducteti  on  a  pervasive 
scale,  often  without  even  the  knowledge 
of  the  people  or  an  opportimity  for  chal- 
lenging an  individual  dossier,  then  the 
time  has  come  to  sound  the  alarm. 

I  believe  the  Congress  should  act  now 
to  renew  the  commitm^ts  made  in  the 
Constitution  and  in  our  laws  for  the 
right  of  free  citizens  to  be  secure.  Secure 
in  their  persons,  in  their  houses,  papers 
and  effects,  and  in  their  private  lives. 

If  we  do  not  make  this  commitment, 
if  we  do  not  act  now  to  gain  control  over 
the  paper  bureaucracy,  public  and  pri- 
vate, which  is  beginning  to  pervade  our 
lives,  we  will  wake  up,  2,400  years  after 
Pericles  set  out  the  limits  of  government 
interference  in  private  affairs,  In  the 
year  1984.  Let  us  pray  that  day  never 
comes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia (Barry  M.  Golpwater,  Jr.)  is 
working  steadfastly  to  restore  rights  of 
privacy  in  America.  He  recently  spoke 
before  a  seminar  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards.  I  include 
his  remarks: 

SfEXCB   BT   CONGKZaSlfAN    BaKRT    CtoLOWATSI, 

Jk.    to    National    BrmEAtT    or    Staniusds 

COMPTJTER    SeC'USITT    CONJTKENCE 

A  distinguished  former  ooUeague  of  mine, 
CX)ngressman  Jackson  Bett$.  who  was  one  of 
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the  pathfinders  In  promoting  legislation  to 
protect  privacy,  once  said:  "Privacy  is  not 
Biiiq)ly  an  absence  of  information  about  xu 
In  the  minds  of  others;  rather.  It  Is  the  con- 
trol toe  have  over  Information  about  our- 
selves." 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  congressional  par- 
ticipant in  the  conference  sponsored  by  the 
Institute  for  Computer  Sciences  and  Tech- 
nology, here  today. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  almost  five  years 
ago,  I  have  become  Increasingly  concerned 
about  the  growing  menace  privacy  Invasion 
poses  to  the  American  citizen. 

Early  last  year,  I  decided  to  initiate  cer- 
tain proposals  to  assure  the  American  citi- 
zen that  he  would  Indeed  have  control,  as 
mentioned  by  Congressman  Betts,  over  In- 
formation compiled  and  retained  about  him. 

An  initial  report  was  to  work  very  cloetf  y 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  prior  and  after  the  release  of  the 
very  extensive  HEW  study  entitled  "Records, 
Computers,  and  the  Bights  of  Citizens".  This 
report  was  released  last  July. 

I  was  most  impressed  vrlth  this  study,  and 
In  order  to  carry  out  its  specific  recommen- 
dations, I  Introduced  two  bills. 

One.  "The  Freedom  of  Information  Act", 
HJl.  11376,  Is  basically  aimed  at  accomplish- 
ing the  following  three  objectives: 

(1)  To  guarantee  Individuals  the  right  to 
find  out  what  information  Is  being  main- 
tained about  them  in  computerized  systems 
and  be  a^le  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it  upon 
demand. 

(3)  To  allow  a  person  to  contest  the  ac- 
curacy, peitlnence,  and  timeliness  of  any  In- 
formation in  a  computer-accessible  record 
about  him. 

(3)  To  require  record -keeping  organiza- 
tions to  inform  individuals  cm  request  of  all 
uses  made  of  information  being  kept  about 
them  in  computerized  fUes. 

Shortly  after  Introducing  this  bill,  I  Joined 
with  Massachusetts  Governor  Francis  Sar- 
gent, 8enat<»  Edward  Brooke,  and  Congress- 
man Michael  Harrington,  in  an  administra- 
tive petition  with  the  Justice  Department, 
which  asked  former  Attorney  General  Elliot 
Richardson  to  terminate  operation  of  the 
P3.I.  administered  offender  files,  which  are 
a  part  of  the  National  Crime  Information 
Center,  until  he  had  Issued  fwmal  regula- 
tions to  safe-guard  the  rights  of  Individual 
citizens. 

Additionally,  I  introduced  a  blU  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act,  that  would  give  each 
individual  in  this  country  the  right  to  refuse 
to  dlsdoee  his  or  her  social  security  number. 
Then  too.  organizations  with  the  authority 
to  uae  the  number  would  be  prohibited  frtHH 
disclosing  the  number  to  organizations  that 
lack  such  authority. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  prevent  the 
social  security  number  from  rjecomlng  a 
"standard  universal  identifier"  that  can  be 
used  by  computers  to  track  all  the  errors, 
omissions,  and/or  sins  of  an  individual  from 
cradle  to  grave. 

Other  actions  Included  the  Introduction 
of  legislation  to  require  consumer  reporting 
agencies  to  allow  a  consumer  to  Inspect 
credit  records,  legislation  to  protect  individ- 
uals from  statistical  reporting  systems,  and 
a  bill  to  establish  a  Select  Committee  on 
Privacy  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Recent  events  indicate  that  more  and  more 
people  are  becoming  concerned  about  privacy 
Invasion.  This  is  a  good  sign,  because  I  have 
always  maintained  that  the  worst  enemy  of 
privacy  is  not  the  computer — its  worst  enemy 
Is  apathy  and  Ignorance. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  addressed 
himself  to  privacy  in  his  recent  state  of  the 
union  address.  Just  a  few  days  ago.  he  an- 
noimced  the  formation  of  a  commission  on 
the  issue  of  privacy  and  data  bcmks  in  our 
country. 

Suffice  to  say.  It  does  us  little  good  to  at- 
tack the  computer — it  is  only  an  instrument 
of  man.  What  must  be  attacked  is  the  com- 


puter mentality — ^the  kind  of  faceless  bu- 
reaucracy in  and  out  of  government  that 
seeks  to  make  the  computer  a  supreme  being. 
The  potential  of  privacy  invasion  Is  al- 
ways present  In  a  sophisticated  computer 
(^>eratlon.  Remarkably,  the  misuse  of  infor- 
mation held  about  Individuals  in  computer 
systems  has  been  held  to  a  minimum.  But 
the  potential  for  misuse  Is  still  there,  and 
certainly  data  surveillance  has  grown  to  very 
menacing  proportions  due  to  the  technolog- 
ical advances  which  alter  such  Information 
to  be  given  multiple  use  and  constdidation 
through  automated  systems. 

Substantial  increases  In  demand  for  per- 
sonal reports  by  government  agencies,  pri- 
vate systems,  and  social  science  researchers 
have  intenslfled  the  severity  of  the  problem. 
As  you  know,  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to 
discuss  the  technology  of  the  computer  and 
speak  of  privacy  in  an  abstract  fashion.  We 
must  resolve,  at  this  conference,  and  In  very 
other  private  and  public  fcx^un  to  do  what 
is  necessary  to  protect  our  constitutional 
right  to  privacy. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
computer  already  knows  more  about  most 
of  us  than  we  know  about  ourselves.  The 
amount  of  data  held  in  computer  systems  is 
enormous.  Think  about  it  for  a  moment. 
The  list  includes  tax  returns,  census  re- 
sponses, social  security  data,  military  records, 
security  flies,  finger  prints,  FHA  and  VA 
mortgage  guarantees,  credit  records,  health 
data,  and  social  research  involving  individu- 
als. Such  examples  are  barely  the  tip  of  the 
Iceberg. 

I  say  tip  of  the  Iceberg  because  every  time 
Congress  passes  legislation  giving  the  Federal 
Govenunent  added  responsibilities  and 
power,  more  paperwork  is  created  and  con- 
sequently more  information  is  known  about 
the  individual  citizen. 

Of  course,  this  is  a  sobering  thought,  but 
what  can  we  do  about  it? 

Initially,  we  must  imderstand  our  right  to 
privacy  and  how  important  it  is  to  protect 
this  right.  Secondly,  we  must  rely  on  wise 
laws  that  protect  oiir  privacy  rights. 

We  must  remember  that  our  citizens  give 
the  government  personal  Information  on 
what  should  be  on  a  confidential  basis  and 
for  a  specific  purpose.  Americans  deserve  the 
assurance  that  this  information  will  not  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose  In  the  future. 
But,  do  we  have  this  assurance?  Not  neces- 
sarily, I  fear. 

Several  years  ago  a  House  Congressional 
Conunlttee  discovered  that  the  confidential- 
ity of  Government  files  is  a  myth.  Such  files 
sometimes  float  from  agency  to  agency.  Fed- 
eral investigators  In  some  instances  are  given 
access  to  luformation  far  removed  from  the 
subject  of  their  inquiry.  Folders  sit  open  for 
inspection  on  desks  and  in  the  "in"  and  "out" 
baskets  of  many  government  offices.  Outright 
"leaks"  of  information  occasionally  come  to 
light. 

Of  course,  this  is  interesting,  you  say.  But. 
then  you  add  that  the  government  has  never 
mis-used  the  Information  about  you,  so  why 
worry?  But.  I  submit  that  this  may  not  be 
the  case  in  the  future  unless  we  begin  to 
embark  on  a  course  to  make  certain  that  it 
wUl  not  be  misused. 

It  is  always  possible  for  unscrupulous  men 
in  high  places  to  apply  unethical  standards 
to  the  use  of  confidential  information.  One 
of  history's  leading  examples  is  the  detaUed 
European  census  that  was  in  effect  long  be- 
fore the  advent  of  Hitler.  Tragically,  this  cen- 
sus provided  a  convenient  and  efficient  tool 
for  Nazi  use  In  many  E;\iropean  nations.  In 
some  countries  Uke  Czechoslovakia,  statisti- 
cal data  already  available  facilitated  the  Nazi 
takeover. 

Impossible  here?  Not  necessarily.  Erroneous 
data    or    information,    whether    computer- 
stored  or  not,  can  lead  to  bizarre  occurrences 
that  constitute  a  blatant  invasion  of  privacy. 
Two  years  ago  16  men  wearing  beards  and 


dirty  clothes  took  a  battering  ram  and 
knocked  down  the  door  of  a  suspected  vio- 
lator of  a  Federal  gun  law.  Did  this  happen 
in  Soviet  Russia?  No,  it  happened  near  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  suspect  was  a  law-abiding 
dtlzen,  who  only  collected  hazmleas  antique 
weapons.  He  is  now  totally  paralyzed — ^hls 
life  Is  in  shambles.  The  rufllans  who  per- 
petrated this  crime?  They  were  officials  of 
the  Uj3.  Treasiiry  Department,  and  they 
broke  into  the  victim's  home  on  faulty  In- 
formation that  he  was  in  violation  of  the 
1968  Gun  Control  Act. 

This  is  not  a  ronote  example.  Earlier  this 
year,  the  same  thing  happened  to  a  family 
in  Winthrc^.  Massachusetts.  A  couple  and 
their  daughter,  who  was  iU.  were  awakened 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  when  state  and 
Federal  lawmen  broke  down  two  doors  to 
their  home  on  a  narcotics  raid.  The  police- 
men had  entered  the  wrong  hc»ne. 

Of  course  these  are  clear-cut  examples  of 
privacy  Invasion.  There  should  be  no  question 
that  they  also  vlcdated  the  fourth  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution. 

But.  there  are  other  examples  almost  as 
sinister  In  nature.  I  have  received  numerous 
letters  from  American  citizens  describing  ex- 
amples of  data  bank  and  Social  Security 
number  abuse.  Each  letter  seems  to  detail  a 
new  horror  story  worse  than  the  one  before. 
Some  of  the  letters  have  actuaUy  come  from 
computer  systems  analysts  in  the  field  of 
data  processing. 

The  protection  of  personal  files  In  all  data 
systems  deserves  immediate  attention  on  the 
part  of  both  the  government  and  the  private 
sector.  I  would  like  to  challenge  this  confer- 
ence to  not  only  exchange  ideas  and  make 
recommendations  to  assure  the  privacy,  of  In- 
dividual data  subjects  In  computer  opera- 
tions, but  I  would  like  to  see  a  definitive 
statement  emanate  from  this  conference  call- 
ing for  a  restoration  of  freedom  of  privacy. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  adverse 
potential  of  today's  technology  on  our  right 
to  privacy.  What  is  difficult  is  making  certain 
our  traditional  Iil>erties  and  beliefs  can  be 
secure  against  growing  technological  on- 
slaughts against  privacy. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  California  (Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO)  and  recognize  him  for  the 
contributions  he  has  made  to  this  issue 
and  his  concern  while  he  served  in  the 
State  House  in  CaUf  omla. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  day  of  Big  Brother  and  con- 
stant surveillance  Is  already  upon  us. 
Regularly  we  read  or  hear  about  a  new 
(jrovemment  program  that  necessitates 
the  gathering  of  some  new  information 
on  certain  individuals  or  class  of  individ- 
uals. One's  social  security  number  is  no 
longer  Just  used  in  the  administration  of 
social  security  benefits  as  it  was  original- 
ly intended.  It  has  become  the  identifier 
for  almost  every  citizen  in  this  country : 
it  is  used  on  driver's  licenses,  banking 
applications,  school  applications — in 
some  schools  grades  are  dispensed  by 
social  security  number — all  credit  ap- 
plications, suid  a  host  of  other  documents 
that  one  signs  in  their  daily  lives.  Only 
this  past  Sunday  in  the  PBxade  secticm 
of  the  Washington  Post  was  the  reading 
public  informed  about  the  extent  of  un- 
substantiated information  that  goes  into 
school  records.  We  were  also  informed 
by  that  same  article  that  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  military  agencies,  or 
other  agencies  of  authority  are  given  un- 
fettered access  to  these  records  upon  re- 
quest. 

The  intrusion  upon  privacy  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  has  been  alow  and 
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unobtrusive  for  the  most  part  to  this 
point.  The  agencies  collect  a  little  more 
information  toda^,  a  little  more  informa- 
tion tomorrow,  and  pretty  soon  there  is 
a  complete  dossier  on  every  individual  in 
this  ctnmtxy.  The  irony  of  this  situation 
is  that  the  individual  on  whom  this  in- 
formation is  collected  is  not  allowed  to 
review  the  records  and  to  challenge  the 
information.  The  flies  are  transmitted 
freely  throughout  the  country  and  very 
important  decisions  affecting  the  future 
of  these  individuals  are  made  with  un- 
blinking eye  and  unquavering  hand.  It 
is  too  easy  to  deny  a  person  an  education 
because  he  was  arrested  when  he  was  16 
years  old.  It  is  too  easy  to  stop  one's  in- 
surance coverage  on  hia  car  because  be 
keeps  a  dirty  house.  It  is  too  easy  to  deny 
housing  to  someone  because  his  previous 
neighbor  said  that  he  had  loud  parties. 
It  is  too  easy  to  make  a  decision  without 
checking  on  the  facts.  And  as  each  day 
passes  more  and  more  people  are  being 
caught  In  a  record  prison  unable  to  free 
themselves  even  with  the  truth. 

"nie  situation  now  becomes  even  more 
insidious  with  the  dawning  of  the  age  of 
the  computer.  Proliferation  of  computer 
data  banks,  investigatory  agency  upon 
Investigatory  agency  is  almost  a  seamless 
web  of  Government  intrusion  upon  the 
individual.  The  problem  is  becoming 
acute.  The  technological  advances  In 
computer  science  develop  not  only  an 
ease  in  obtaining  information  but  also 
an  insatiable  appetite  by  public  and  pri- 
vate industries  to  collect  every  possible 
piece  of  knowledge  on  eveiy  possible  cit- 
izen. The  abuses  to  our  right  of  privacy 
are  excessive.  Unfortunately  the  practice 
of  collecting  extensive  Information  on 
our  citizens  has  gone  unquestioned  by 
the  American  public.  It  has  been  only 
hi  recent  yeans  that  some  of  our  citizens 
have  become  appalled  by  this  massive 
collection  mania  for  Information  The 
problem  will  not  be  aUevlated  by  the 
waving  of  some  magic  wand  in  Congress 
We  cannot  correct  all  the  abuses  with 
one  piece  of  legislaUon.  Each  individual 
kind  and  type  of  abuse  wUl  have  to  be 
found  and  dealt  with  by  a  separate  piece 
of  legislation.  In  this  manner,  we  begin 
to  seal  the  loopholes  through  which  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  spy  on  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Rights  and 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  have  spent  over  2  years  study- 
tag  the  abuses  caused  by  the  dissemina- 
tion of  arrest  records  and  other  criminal 
justice  information.  In  1971  I  introduced 
HJl.  13315.  a  bin  that  proposed  to  regu- 
late the  dissemination  and  use  of  crim- 
inal arrest  records.  An  arrest  record  or 
rap  sheet"  Is  simpJy  a  sheet  on  which 
notations  of  arrests  are  made  and  most 
frequently  do  not  even  carry  the  dls- 
^tlon  of  the  charge.  According  to 
FBI  statlsUcs.  law  enforcement  agencies 
make  some  8.6  mUlion  arrests  per  year 
for  aU  criminal  acts,  excluding  traffic 
offenses.  Of  these  arrested,  approxi- 
mately 4  minion  are  never  prosecuted, 
or  have  the  charges  dismissed.  Yet,  these 
4  million  arrests  annually  are  inserted 
on  Individuals'  "rap  sheets"  and  become 
a  part  of  what  Is  considered  criminal 


records.  Unfortunately,  these  arrest  rec- 
ords when  circulated  are  treated  much 
the  same  as  a  conviction  record.  There 
is  no  evidence  yet  presented  that  a  per- 
son arrested  and  never  convicted  is  any 
more  of  a  job  risk,  credit  risk,  tenant 
risk  or  student  risk  than  any  other  citi- 
zen. Yet  every  police  agency,  school, 
credit  corporation,  prospective  employer 
and  all  other  public  and  private  agencies 
want  desperately  to  have  knowledge  on 
arrest  records  as  though  it  provides  a 
certain  and  revealing  insight  into  a  per- 
son's character.  These  taw  criminal  ar- 
rest records  time  and  time  again  reach 
out  and  injure  people  Who  have  never 
been,  involved  in  any  illegal  or  criminal 
act  and  their  use  is  widespread. 

"During  our  extensive  hearings  on  ar- 
rest records  we  became  auare  of  the 
existence  of  the  Natioiial  Crime  Infor- 
mation Center  mahataijied  at  the  na- 
tional level  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  Members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee toured  ttie  National  Crime  Infor- 
mation Centers  facilities  and  viewed  its 
operation.  The  NCIC  is  part  of  a  tele- 
communications .system  throughout  the 
country  that  connects^  potentially  all 
law  enforcement  agencies  with  each 
other.  This  system  permits  the  rapid 
exchange  of  criminal  information  with 
any  inquiring  law  enforcement  agency. 
The  NCIC  itself  began  by  coUectlng  in- 
formation on  stolen  items  and  wanted 
persons.  But  since  its  inception  that  part 
of  the  NCIC  that  deals  with  active  crim- 
inal offender  records  has  grown  and  is 
continuing  to  grow.  These  computerized 
criminal  histories  are  searched  as  a  part 
of  identification  service  that  the  FBI 
provides  for  agencies  of  Federal  and 
State  governments  and  other  authorized 
institutions,  including  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  national  banks,  which 
seek  information  on  an  individual's  ar- 
rest record  for  the  purpose  of  employ- 
ment clearances  and  licensing.  I  per- 
sonally was  somewhat  shocked  at  the 
time  of  my  viewing  these  installations 
to  find  that  there  we?e  no  statutory 
parameters  that  guide  the  operations  of 
the  dissemination  of  criminal  informa- 
tion; they  were  operating  on  a  statement 
of  principle  promulgated  by  its  advisory 
policy  board.  As  if  this  was  not  fright- 
ening enough.  I  became  aware  that  the 
advisorj'  policy  beard  is  made  up  en- 
tirely of  criminal  justice  officials.  This 
dramatically  points  up  the  inherent  con- 
flict of  interest  in  allowing  this  massive 
system  that  affects  the  lives  of  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  regulate 
itself.  We  have  always  maintained  and 
our  Constitution  requires  civilian  con- 
trol over  the  military — this  constitu- 
tional analogy  should  not  be  lost  here. 

With  the  knowledge  of  this  massive 
national  computerized  system  exchang- 
ing information  throughout  the  country. 
I  introduced  in  August  of  1973  H.R. 
9783  that  would  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  right  of  privacy  in  the  dis- 
semination of  criminal  justice  infor- 
mation. Earlier  this  year  our  subcom- 
mittee added  to  its  consideration  Sena- 
tor Ervin's  comprehensive  bill  on  crimi- 
nal justice  information  systems  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  bill  dealing  \^1th 
the  same  subject.  We  have  since  held 


several  days  of  hearings  on  these  three 
bills.  Our  witijiesses  haye  included  ihe 
Attorney  General,  of  tiif  tlnited  States, 
William  Saxbe,  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  Clarence 
M.  Kelley,  Mr.  Arnold  Rosenfeld,  the 
Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 
liistories  Systems  Board  and  represent- 
atives of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Civil  Service.  Much  knowledge  has  been 
imparted  to  the  members  of  oiur  sub- 
committee in  this  very  complex  and 
threatening  area.  It  has  become  appar- 
ent with  each  passing  day  that  con- 
gressional regulation  aad  oversight  in 
this  area  is  mandated.  \Mfe  can  no  longer 
wait  for  self  regulation  by  these  agen- 
cies, public  and  private,  nor  for  the  sys- 
tem to  work  Itself  out.  We  must  move  on 
every  front  to  shore  vcp  the  rights  of 
privacy  of  the  citizens  pf  this  country 
against  the  ever  encroathing  threat  ot 
tlie  massive  accumulation  of  unre- 
stricted information. 

Justice  Brandtis  noted;  many  years  ago 
that  the  makers  of  our  Constitution  un- 
dertook to  secure  conditions  favorable 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  They  sought 
to  protect  Americans  i^  their  beliefs, 
thehr  thoughts,  their  «n©tions,  and  sen- 
.'^ations.  They  conferred  as  against  the 
€5overnment  the  right  to  be  left  alone — 
the  most  comprehensive  of  rights  and 
the  righ^  most  valried  by  civilized  man. 
To  protect  that  right,  every  unjustified 
intrusion  by  the  Goyeiiimeht  upon  the 
privacy  of  the  individual,  whatever 
means  employed,  must  be  deemed  a  vio- 
lation of  the  fourth  amendment.  And  so 
I  believe  to  protect  our  constitutional 
rights,  and  perjiaps  evet  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  we  now  have  tiie  awesome  ob- 
ligation of  turning  tlie  tide  against  Big 
Brother  and  constant  Government  sur- 
veillance which  is  already  i«x)n  us. 

Jltr.  SROWN  at  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, poetry  can  oftfen  bring  the  levity  re- 
quired to  see  the  deeply  sensitive  hunum 
situation  we  are  tallying  about  when  we 
speak  of  rights  of  privacy.  Under  th»  all- 
knowing  hand  of  a  technocratic  state, 
our  cemeteries  may  well  be  lined  with 
headstones  with  personal  idmtificatlon 
numbers  rather  than  names  chisled  on 
them.  A  message  from  such  an  era  comes 
in  the  form  of  this  poam  by  W.  H.  Audai : 

The  UKKivo'wir  Cmzcn 

(To  JS/07/M/378  this  marble  monument  Is 

erected  by  the  State) 

He  was  found  by  the  Buiteau  of  Statistics 

to  be 
One  against  whom  there  was  no  official  com- 
plaint. 
And  all  the  reports  on  his  conduct  agree 
That,  In  the  modern  sense  o£  an  old-fashioned 

world,  he  was  a  saint,' 
For  in  everything  he  did  he  served  the  Great- 
er Community. 
Except  for  the  War  imtll  the  day  he  retired 
He  worked  in  a  factory  and  never  got  fired. 
But  satisfied  his  employers.  Fudge  Motors, 

Inc. 
Yet  he  wasn't  a  scab  or  odd  In  his  views. 
For  his  Union  reports  that  be  paid  his  dues, 
(Our    report    on    his    Union    shows   it    wai 

sound) 
And  our  Social  Psychology  workors  found 
That  he  was  popular  with  hi«  mates  and  liked 

a  drink. 
The  Press  are  convinced  that  he  bought  a 

paper  every  day 
And    that    his  reactions    to   advertisements 
were  normal  in  every  way. 
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Policies  taken  out  in  his  name  prove  that  he 
was  fully  insured, 

And  his  Health-card  shows  he  was  once  In 
hospital  but  left  it  cured. 

Both  ProQucers  Reaearch  and  High-Orade 
Idvlng  declare 

He  yf9s  fiUly  sensible  to  .the  advantages  of 
the  Instalment  Plan 

And  had  everything  necessary  to  the  Modern 
Man. 

A  phonograph,  a  radio,  a  car  and  a  frtgldaire. 

Our  researchers  Into  Public  Opinion  are  con- 
tent 

That  he  held  the  premier  opinions  for  the 
time  of  year; 

When  there  was  peace,  he  was  for  peace; 
when  there  was  war,  he  went. 

He  was  married  and  added  five  children  to 
the  population. 

Which  our  Eugeniclst  says  was  the  right 
number  for  a  parent  of  his  generation, 

And  our  teachers  report  that  he  never  Inter- 
fered with  their  education. 

Was  he  free?  Was  he  happy?  The  question  Is 
absurd : 

Had  anything  been  wrong,  we  should  cer- 
tainly have  heard. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  right  to 
be  left  alone — the  right  to  privacy — is 
one  of  our  most  fundamnetal  and 
cherished  rights.  Yet  this  right  Is  con- 
stantly being  eroded  by  computer  data 
banks,  copying  devices  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  a  refined  technology.  In  short, 
invasion  of  privacy  has  become  another 
word  for  efficiency,  as  Government  and 
business  seek  to  learn  more  about  in- 
dividual citizens  than  they  have  a  need 
or  right  to  know. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  wire-tapping, 
official  eavesdropping  and  political  spy- 
ing. But  let  us  not  forget  the  more  subtle 
forms  of  invading  someone's  privacy. 
Unauthorized  financial  disclosure  by 
banks  and  other  institutions,  the  release 
of  telephone  and  business  records,  the 
denial  of  rights  of  access  to  information 
collected  on  an  individual,  the  seUlng  of 
mailing  Usts,  the  abuse  of  credit  ratings, 
the  expanded  use  of  social  security  num- 
bers as  an  identification  reference,  the 
use  of  mandatory  census  questions,  un- 
solicited commercial  telephone  calls — 
all  these  practices  are  an  infringement 
of  the  right  of  privacy. 

Congress  must  compose  a  legislative 
response  to  this  wholesale  invasion  of 
individaal  privacy,  at  the  same  time 
balancing  the  right  to  be  left  alone 
against  the  proper  needs  of  society.  Nine- 
teen eight- four,  only  a  decade  away,  must 
not  be  a  target  date  for  fulfilling  George 
Orwell's  chilling  prophecy  of  an  all-reg- 
ulated society.  Private  lives  are  private 
affairs.  Public  freedoms  have  little 
meaning  when  personal  liberties  are 
diminished. 

We  need  legal  safeguards  to  eliminate 
indiscriminate  public  use  of  an  in- 
dividual's telephone,  school,  army  and 
bank  records,  to  name  a  few.  The  pri- 
vacy of  these  records  must  be  guaran- 
teed to  prevent  the  unscrupulous  from 
misusing  the  information  they  hold.  In- 
dividuals must  have  the  right  to  inspect 
records  concerning  them  held  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  private  businesses.  A 
means  must  also  be  devised  to  allow  In- 
dividuals to  correct  these  records  if  they 
contain  erroneous  or  misleading  informa- 
tion. I  am  one  of  the  original  sponsors 
of  H.R.  8375.  legislation  that  would  do 
precisely  this,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note 


that  the  Grovernment  Operations  Com- 
mittee has  held  2  days  of  hearings  on 
this  and  similar  hills.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  act  favorably  on  this  measure 
when  it  is  reported  to  the  House  floor. 

This  legislation  is  only  the  beginning  of 
what  we  need  to  do.  The  task  is  enormous, 
for  ultimately  we  must  inspect  the  in- 
spectors. But  it  is  a  task  worth  pursuing, 
and  necessary  to  pursue.  We  must  stop 
Big  Brother. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
author  George  Bernard  Shaw,  in  a  speech 
in  New  York  in  1933  said: 

An  American  has  no  sense  of  privacy. 

He  does  not  know  what  it  Is. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  privacy  in  this 
country. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  then. 
It  is  hard  for  me  to  imagine  what  Mr. 
Shaw  would  be  saying  if  he  were  ahve 
today  and  could  see  the  mistrust  and  the 
indignation  of  our  citizens  that  have  de- 
veloped in  the  last  few  years  as  comput- 
ers have  recorded  and  stored  informa- 
tion on  every  facet  of  our  private  Uves 
for  any  one  of  a  hundred  purposes.  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  the  American  people 
have  a  very  real  sense  of  privacy  which 
vhey  now  see  as  being  threatened  as 
never  before — whether  by  businesses 
wanting  to  know  whether  a  person  de- 
serves a  credit  card,  or  by  Government 
officials  wanting  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  become  more  "politically  re- 
sponsive" by  taking  a  closer  look  at  tax 
returns  of  those  on  "enemy"  lists. 

I  am  pleased  to  speak  today  in  support 
of  a  renewed  congressional  effort  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  our  citizens  to  the  pri- 
vacy they  want  and  deserve. 

The  greatest  potential  for  invasion  of 
privacy  is  that  of  Government,  whether 
through  conscious  policy  decisions  or  by 
actions  of  overzealous  individuals.  A 
shocking  example  of  this  is  Executive 
Order  11697  issued  by  President  Nixon 
in  January  of  1973.  That  order,  which 
the  administration  refused  to  rescind  un- 
til a  few  days  ago  when  it  bowed  to  con- 
gressional pressure,  would  have  granted 
broad  authority  for  the  opening  up  of 
Internal  Revenue  Service  taxpayer  re- 
turns and  files  on  3  miUion  farmers  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  supposedly 
for  statistical  puiposes.  The  sinister  part 
of  the  order  is  that  it  was  drafted  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  over  objections  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  to  serve 
as  a  model  for  allowing  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  have  access  to  private 
income  tax  information. 

In  view  of  recent  exposure  of  attempts 
to  use  the  IRS  politically,  the  impUca- 
tions  are  frightening.  For  this  reason  I 
have  joined  with  Mr.  Lttton  and  other 
concerned  Members  in  sponsoring  legis- 
lation (H.R.  12349)  to  strictly  limit  dis- 
closure of  information  gathered  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  That  disclo- 
sure would  be  allowed  only  to  impropriate 
Government  representatives  for  tax  ad- 
ministration and  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses. Legislation  such  as  this  is  vitally 
needed  to  prevent  abuses  of  power  by 
Government  and  to  protect  our  right  to 
privacy — to  make  sure  we  have  no  future 
fights  over  Executive  orders  such  as 
11697. 

Another  less  sinister,  but  perhaps  as 


far-reaching  threat  to  our  privacy  is  that 
of  .t,he  credit  reporting  companies  and 
systems.  Here  the  problem  is  probably 
more  a  matter  of  mistakes  and  informa- 
tion misinterpretations  stored  in  a  com- 
puter that  come  back  to  haunt  a  citizen 
applying  for  credit  or  even  a  job.  When 
credit  is  denied  or  a  job  given  someone 
else,  the  person  may  never  know  that  he 
was  the  victim  of  a  computerized  sand- 
bagging job.  We  have  made  some  prog- 
ress in  requiring  that  credit  information 
compiled  about  a  person  be  disclosed 
upon  request  and  an  opportunity  be 
given  for  correcting  that  infonnation. 
But  more  should  be  done. 

Congress  has  made  progress  at  at- 
tempting to  assure  the  American  people 
their  right  to  privacy.  But  we  must  con- 
tinue to  work  at  it.  I  am  sure  George 
Bernard  Shaw  would  have  liked  someone 
to  prove  him  wrong — about  lack  of  pri- 
vacy for  Americans,  and  Congress  should 
demonstrate  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  individual  privacy  in  this  country — 
and  that  it  must  be  preserved  and  pro- 
tected. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent years  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
veterans  have  been  unfairly  subjected  to 
an  invasion  of  privacy  by  the  Defense 
Department's  policy  of  placing  certain 
highly  prejudicial  information  on  their 
discharge  papers.  This  information  speci- 
fies what  the  Defense  Department  calls 
the  "reason  for  separation"  from  active 
duty  and  Is  known  as  a  "separation  pro- 
gram nimiber" — SPN — which  appears 
usually  in  coded  form. 

In  fact,  the  Information  has  almost 
nothing  to  do  with  the  reason  why  an 
individual  is  discharged.  Instead,  it  rep- 
resents an  attempt  by  DOD  to  classify 
the  character  of  service  beyond  what  is 
permitted  by  the  classification  of  tsrpes 
of  discharge — honorable,  general,  unde- 
sirable, bad  conduct,  dishonorable.  The 
SPN  may  classify  the  veteran  as  a  drug 
abuser,  alcoholic,  shirker,  liar,  bed-wet- 
ter, homosexual,  sexual  deviant,  or  sim- 
ply as  an  "antisocial"  person. 

The  use  of  a  classification  system  con- 
taining SPN's  constitutes  more  than  an 
invasion  of  individual  privacy  by  the  De- 
fense Department.  The  system  makes  it 
possible  for  private  employers  to  gain 
access  to  personal  and  perhaps  im- 
founded  information  about  job  appli- 
cants. Placing  an  adverse  SPN  on  an  in- 
divldual's  discharge  papers  can  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  obtain  a  job,  even 
if  he  has  sm  honorable  discharge. 

Last  year  I  conducted  an  investigation 
of  corporate  employment  practices  con- 
cerning veterans,  especially  those  with 
less-than-honorable  discharges.  The  re- 
sults are  summarized  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  November  28,  1973.  My 
Investigation  showed  that  there  was  mas- 
sive employmait  discrimination  against 
veterans  with  less-than-honorable  dis- 
charges. Over  40  percent  of  the  Nation's 
largest  corporations  admit  discriminat- 
ing against  veterans  with  general  dis- 
charges, even  though  the  Defense  De- 
partment asserts  that  these  discharges 
are  "under  honorable  conditions." 

Over  80  percent  of  the  large  corpora- 
tions require  veterans  to  submit  a  copy 
of    their    DD-214 — discharge    papers — 
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when  i4>pl7lng  for  a  Job.  And  20  percent 
admit  they  have  Usts  to  decode  the  SPITs 
while  others  Indicated  that  they  would 
like  to  have  the  lists,  which  the  Defense 
Department  claadftes  as  "ofDclal  use 
only."  There  Is  no  teUln^  what  happens 
to  SPN  Inf  ormatian  once  It  gets  Into  the 
private  sector.  It  may  work  Its  way  Into 
data  banks  to  which  hundreds  of  private 
users  have  common  access.  Tht  General 
Accounting  Office  is  now  Investigating 
the  possibility  of  such  abuse. 

On  March  22,  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee Chairman  F.  Edwass  HisnT  an- 
nounced that  the  Defense  Department 
was  discontinuing  Its  poUcy  of  placing 
SPN-type  informatloi  en  the  DD-214 
received  by  every  serviceman  when  he 
Is  discharged.  Under  the  new  policy, 
however,  SPN*s  would  be  asslj^ed  to  the 
serviceman  upon  his  discharge,  but  they 
would  not  appear  on  the  DD-214.  In 
addition,  the  new  policy  appears  to  per- 
mit the  release  of  SPN-related  informa- 
tion to  private  employers  upon  the  re- 
quest tit  the  veteran. 

The  Defense  Department's  new  policy 
has  not  yet  been  finalized  in  the  form 
of  regulations.  When  regulations  are 
Issued,  there  is  a  substantial  likelihood 
that  private  employers  will  reqtiire  vet- 
erans to  request  release  of  the  Informa- 
tion as  a  precondition  to  any  Job 
decision.  While  20  percent  of  the  large 
corporations  admit  having  lists  to  de- 
code SPN's  many  more  may  try  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
information  which  would  be  available. 
The  new  policy  could  encourage  private 
corporations  to  pressure  the  veteran  to 
request  release  of  the  SPN-related  in- 
formation. In  many  cases  such  infor- 
mation is  Irrelevant  to  future  Job  per- 
formance. But  whether  or  not  it  Is 
relevant,  such  an  Invasion  of  privacy 
cannot  be  Justified  or  tolerated. 

Ifr.  Speaker.  I  have  Just  received 
answers  from  the  Defense  Department 
to  a  series  of  questions  which  I  sent 
them  earlier  this  year  on  the  subjects 
of  SPN's  and  types  of  discharges. 

The  Defense  Department's  letter 
speaks  for  Itself.  Indicating  quite  clearly 
that  DOD  feels  no  moral  or  legal  respon- 
sibility for  veterans  with  unfavorable 
'  types  of  discharges  or  those  with  adverse 
SPN's. 

Especially  disturbing  are  the  DOD 
answers  to  questions  9  and  17.  The  De- 
fense Department  states  that  the  stand- 
ard of  proof  required  to  award  an  ad- 
verse BPS  is  "that  which  is  sufficient 
to  persuade  the  recommending  com- 
mander and  the  discharge  authority  that 
the  reason  for  discharge  and  the  char- 
acter of  service  is  warranted  and  appro- 
priate." DOD  states  further  that  the 
standard  of  proof  for  awarding  a  general 
or  undesirable  discharge  "is  not  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  issuance  of  either 
a  general  or  undesirable  discharge. 
Rather,  the  standard  of  proof  is  based 
on  the  reason  for  discharge."  Perhaps  the 
imprecise  standards  help  explain  why 
so  few  veterans  are  able  to  change  their 
types  of  discharges  or  SPN^s.  I  cannot 
believe  that  these  standards  of  proof 
are  not  violative  of  constitutional  due 
process  of  law. 


I  am  also  very  dlslurbed  by  the  De- 
partment's inclusion  in  Its  list  of  rea- 
sons for  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  imf avor- 
able  discharges  the  "necessity  to  identify 
and  discharge  members  who  do  not  meet 
retention  standards,  especially  during 
times  of  reduction  of  forces."  Are  we  to 
accept  higher  rates  of  adverse  discharges 
because  the  Defense  Department  is  re- 
ducing forces?  Why  does  the  Defense 
Department  feel  it  must  brand  service- 
men as  imsatisf  actory  in  order  to  meet 
new  force  levels? 

I  was  also  Interested  in  the  answer  to 
question  26,  where  DOD  states  that  it  is 
unaware  of  any  studies  supporting  or  re- 
jecting the  notion  that  the  type  of  dis- 
charge is  generally  a  good  predictor  of 
future  civilian  Job  performance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
answers  to  all  of  the  questions  would  have 
been  before  the  chanse  in  SPN  policy.  I 
do  know  that  the  answers  now  furnished 
paint  a  picture  of  a  Defense  Department 
unconcerned  with  what  happens  to  vet- 
erans with  unfavorable  types  of  dis- 
charges smd  adverse  SPN's.  I  am  some- 
what surprised  at  the  lack  of  regard  for 
the  rights  of  servicemen  about  to  be  dis- 
charged, who  may  forever  be  branded  be- 
cause of  the  Defense  Department's  dis- 
regard for  their  privacy. 

I  think  that  the  Defense  Department 
has  a  moral  and  a  legal  obligation  to  re- 
spect the  privacy  of  servicemen  and  vet- 
erans. I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  prolilbit  the  disclosure  of  SPN 
information  to  private  employers,  even 
if  the  veteran  requests  the  release  of  that 
information. 

Armed  Services  Committee  chairman 
said,  in  announcing  the  new  policy: 

The  nature  of  the  discharge  should  speak 
for  Itaelf ,  and  that  should  be  It  aa  far  as  the 
discbarge  papers  handed  to  the  veteran  are 
concerned.  It  Is  tough  enough  for  a  veteran 
with  an  honorable  type  discharge  to  be- 
come gainfully  employeid  these  days  without 
carrying  the  additional  burden  of  something 
that  may  not  be  relevant  to  a  particular  job 
as  a  civilian. 

I  agree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  the  Members  and 
the  public  may  have  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  Defense  Department's  policy 
aa.  SPN's  and  types  of  discharges,  I  will 
tomorrow  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
the  Defense  Department's  answer  to  my 
letter  appear  in  the  Ricokd. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  author  of 
the  Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act  of 
1973,  a  bill  coeponsored  by  102  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  ideased  to  sAd.  to  the  dis- 
cussion today  on  this  most  pressing  Issue. 

I  was  also  a  plaintiff  in  a  case  on  the 
constitutionality  of  ttie  Bank  Secrecy 
Act  that  this  bill  would  amend,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  yesteiday  handed  down 
its  long-awaited  decision.  The  Court  in 
effect  chose  to  skirt  the  issue  by  finding 
that  the  plaintiffs  didn't  have  standing — 
and  thereby  threw  the  issue  back  into  the 
lap  of  Congress  where  tt  was  first  created. 

The  Congress  passed  the  Bank  Se- 
crecy Act  in  1070  with  the  intention  of 
assisting  the  war  on  crime.  Its  purpose 
was  to  facilitate  the  gathering  of  infor- 
mation on  suspected  criminals  by  per- 
mitting any  Qovemment  official  to  have 


access  to  Individual  bank  records.  Jn  ad- 
dition, banlcs  were  required  to  rep(xt  "un- 
usual" currency  transactions  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasufy  as  well  as  all 
domestic  transactions  over  $10,000.  The 
banks,  then,  were  to  aot  as  investigaUn 
for  the  Government — to  spy  on  their  own 
customers. 

I  filed  suit  with  the  ACLU  and  the 
California  Bankers  Association  and  got 
an  injunction  against  those  reporting 
provisions  of  the  act.  However,  since  the 
recordkeeping  requirements  were  upheld, 
we  E^pealed  the  decisiaii,  as  did  the  Gov- 
ernment from  the  othcir  side,  and  it  was 
thus  cross-apiiealed  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Court's  decision,  therefore,  was  in 
a  sense  disfM^Pointing.  However,  in  not 
addressing  the  constitutional  issues,  they 
left  the  way  open  for  legislative  remedy. 
And  in  fact,  the  dissenting  opinions  of 
Justices  Douglas,  Marshall,  and  Brennan 
and  the  concurring  views  of  Powell  and 
Blaclunun  can  be  interpreted  as  urging 
legislative  relief  to  a  problem  that  was 
caused  by  legislation. 

I  £mi  hopeful  that  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  will  soon 
hold  hearings  on  the  Financial  Privacy 
Act.  If  we  act  promptly  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  pass  this  momentous  legislation 
before  the  end  of  the  session. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  this 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  critical  issues 
of  the  time.  Even  the  President  has  ex- 
pressed a  new-found  concern  for  the 
safeguard  of  privacy  and  legitimized  it  by 
creating  Gerald  Ford's  Commission  on 
Privacy.  Clearly  then,  this  is  the  time 
to  pass  the  necessary  legislation.  We  can- 
not let  this  momentum  pass  us  by. 

For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record  some 
excerpts  from  a  statement  I  made  last 
summer  on  the  Financi«l  Privacy  Act  and 
some  of  my  own  experiences  with  abuses 
of  confidence: 

EXCKSFTS  FBOIC  A  StATXICKMT  BT  MB.  StAUC  OK 

THX  Financial  Ruvact  Act 
The  blU  I  have  Introdaoed,  HJl.  94M,  re- 
solves all  the  ambiguities  In  existing  law  re- 
latlQg  to  an  individual'!  floanclal  records. 
It'  clearly  safeguards  the  Individual's  right 
to  privacy  with  respect  to  hla  flnanclal  trans- 
actions and  history.  ^MClflcaUy,  the  Right 
to  nnanclal  Privacy  Aet  establlabes  four 
means  of  access  to  private  records  held  by 
OnxmcUl  InBtltutions:  customer  coosent,  ad- 
ministrative subpenaa  and  summonaea. 
search  warrants,  and  Judicial  subpenas.  Oac- 
respondlngly,  the  act  plsoes  an  obUgatlon  on 
the  flnanclal  Institutions  not  to  dlscloee  In- 
formation from  customer  records  unless  one 
of  the  above  requirements  has  been  met.  In 
addition.  It  is  stipulated  that  the  Infonna- 
tlon  obtained  by  the  Oovemment  must  be 
used  only  for  thoae  purpoBes  for  wfal^  It  was 
originally  solicited. 

The  need  Ux  this  act,  while  not  resulting 
directly  from  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act,  stems 
from  subsequent  controversy  over  the  precise 
Interpretation  of  an  individual's  fourth 
amendment  rights.  At  Senate  hearings  held 
last  year  on  leglslatloo  to  amend  the  record- 
keeping laws,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury admitted  that  subpenaa  are  not  required 
for  the  release  of  financial  Information.  He 
suggested  that  as  the  1070  act  had  not  q>e- 
clflcally  addressed  the  qiatter  of  acoeaa  to 
records,  the  Treasury  could  not  take  arbitrary 
administrative  action  to  do  so.  It  was  there- 
fore up  to  a  bank  to  detennlne  whether  or 
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not  a  subpena  was  neceaeary  before  records 
would  be  provided  without  the  consent  of 
the  customer.  The  Treasury  would  take  no 
position  to  supersede  the  bank's  Judgment. 

In  this  situation,  the  privacy  of  a  ctistom- 
er'B  flnanclal  records  Is  dependent  on  the 
whim  of  his  bank.  Without  his  knowledge  or 
consent,  his  entire  financial  history  may  be 
divulged.  As  he  is  unaware  of  official  scrutiny, 
he  cannot  possibly  challenge  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  information.  There  are  no  safe- 
guards to  protect  this  confidentiality. 

In  June  1973. 1  filed  suit  with  the  northern 
CalUomia  ACLU  and  the  California  Bankers 
Association  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
this  reporting  system.  The  suit,  asking  for 
an  injunction  of  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act  on  the 
grounds  that  It  authorized  illegal  search  and 
seizure,  was  later  Joined  by  the  Wells  Fargo 
Bank.  Bank  of  America  representative  Robert 
Fabian  publicly  voiced  his  own  similar  objec- 
tions to  the  dangers  Inherent  In  the  reporting 
provisions  of  the  Act.  He  declared  that  "the 
regulations  could  undermine  people's  confl- 
dence  in  the  banking  system  and  the  CSovem- 
ment." 

A  Federal  judge  In  San  Francisco  issued  a 
temporary  restraining  order  to  prevent  the 
act  from  taking  effect.  Subsequent  to  an 
appeals  court  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  is 
now  deciding  whether  or  not  to  hear  the 
case. 

This  bUI  that  I  have  introduced  is  not  In- 
consistent with  the  essence  of  the  Bank 
Secrecy  Act.  It  recognizes  the  critical  need 
for  a  thorough  system  of  recordkeeping  and 
reporting  and  upholds  the  requirements  for 
reporting  of  information,  subject  to  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  limitations.  FlnaUy,  the 
bill  explicitly  limits  to  two  situations  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  ability  to  require 
an  institution  to  transmit  reports  or  to  keep 
records  on  customers.  Such  reports  must 
either  be  required  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  or  by  a  supervisory  agency.  This,  then, 
effectively  repeals  contrary  provisions  of 
tlUes  I  and  II  of  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  believe  that  their  deletion  in 
any  way  weakens  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act,  or 
undermines  its  Intent.  Instead  I  beUeve  tt 
can  only  strengthen  It,  by  removing  any  lin- 
gering doubt  over  possible  or  potential  un- 
constitutional applications  of  Its  provisions. 

This  blU  has  already  stlmiilated  discuaslon. 
In  particular,  two  areas  of  doubt  have  been 
raised,  and  I  would  like  to  attempt  to  answer 
them  at  this  time.  The  first  is  criticism  raised 
by  certain  membera  of  the  law  enforcement 
sector — that  the  limits  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's right  to  obtain  reports  will  Inhibit 
important  criminal  investigation.  I  believe 
that  the  legal  processes  still  open  to  any  law 
enforcement  officer  luider  this  Act  are  suffi- 
cient. This  act  simply  guarantees  that  cus- 
tomers be  notified  and  have  an  opportunity 
to  respond  to  any  attempt  to  gain  access  to 
their  recordB  except  where  the  standard  of 
probable  cause  has  been  met.  Within  t&e 
bounds  of  the  fourth  amendment  rights,  that 
is  all  that  Is  constitutionally  possible. 

Othere  have  objected  to  consideration  of 
this  act  at  this  time  on  the  grounds  that 
airing  of  the  issue  may  bias  the  upcoming 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  review  the 
appeals  case.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  legislative  action  will  take  prece- 
dence over  court  action  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  that  appeal  Inoperative.  If  passed.  tlUa 
act  answera  all  the  charges  filed  .In  the  orig- 
inal CaUfomla  suit. 

I  would  like  to  include  for  the  Infcxmatlon 
of  my  colleagues  an  excerpt  from  a  aupport- 
iQg  statement  by  the  California  Bankers  As- 
Boclatlon.  On  July  19,  the  Aaaoclatlon  wrote 
that: 

We  should  make  It  clear  tliat.  although 
the  Asaociatlon  places  a  tilgh  value  on  main- 
taining the  financial  confldentUUty  wlilch 
bank  customers  have  come  to  expect,  it  cer- 
tainly doee  not  wish  to  deny  In  any  way 
tte  neceesary  prerequisites  of  effWstive  law 


enforcement.  The  Association  feeia.  however, 
that  It  owes  Its  highest  responslbUlty  to  the 
banking  public  who  have  entrusted  aome  of 
their  most  personal  records  of  private  flnan- 
clal affairs  to  our  care.  The  public  expects 
these  records  to  be  held  In  the  highest  con- 
fidence and  the  California  Bankere  Asaocia- 
tlon welcomes  leglalation  which  would  safe- 
guard their  expectations. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  privacy  is 
a  basic  right.  But  the  growing  network 
of  information-gathering  activities  is 
threatening  our  constitutional  right  to 
privacy  and  individual  freedom. 

The  law  offers  the  individual  protec- 
tion against  physical  surveillance,  but 
virtually  none  against  data  surveillance. 

Computers  make  the  vast  collection  of 
data  on  individuals  collected  by  Govern- 
ment and  private  sources  a  danger  to  all 
residents  of  our  country.  This  private  in- 
formation often  includes  highly  per- 
sonal, imverified  hearsay  and  gossip.  Il- 
legal or  even  legal  access  to  this  data 
and  the  exchange  and  selling  of  such 
information  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  iiKiividual  involved  endangers  the 
basic  right  to  privacy. 

A  person  who  voluntarily  fills  out  a 
form,  takes  a  psychological  test,  or  has 
a  physical  examination  may  not  consider 
or  anticipate  that  confidential  informa- 
tion resulting  from  these  su:ts  may  well 
wind  up  in  a  computer  and  follow  him 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  affecting  the 
course  of  his  life. 

One  of  the  more  startling  examples  of 
Government  invasion  of  privacy  was  the 
Executive  order — ^now  fortunately  re- 
scinded— which  gave  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  power  to  inspect  Federal 
tax  returns  of  farmers  "necKded  for  sta- 
tistical purposes." 

We  are  sJl  affected  by  the  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  data  collected — through 
credit  records  that  often  contain  misin- 
formation or  computer  mistakes: 
through  health  record  data  banks  used 
by  life,  health  and  accident  insurance 
companies;  through  bank  records,  mili- 
tary records,  school  records,  and  juvenile 
records.  There  is  even  a  Government 
controlled  data  bank  of  information  on 
children  of  migrant  farmworkers.  Intel- 
ligence gathering  operations  are  carried 
out  by  some  20  Federal  agencies  and  by 
State,  county,  smd  city  agencies.  There 
are  many  more  examples  of  data  collect- 
ing mechanisms  such  as  airline  comput- 
ers, television  surveys,  psychiatric  re- 
ports, and  polygraph  tests. 

Recordkeeping  may  appear  harmless 
on  the  surface.  But  we  must  have  safe- 
guards that  will  protect  against  the  dan- 
gers inherent  in  this  massive  collection 
system. 

Data  surveillsknce  is  a  chilling  specter, 
intimidating  and  demoralizing. 

I  am  committed  to  legislation  that  will 
guard  against  unwarranted  access  to  such 
data. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  fre- 
quently asked  whose  privacy  is  being  in- 
vaded and  how.  What  follows  are  a  num- 
ber of  stark  and  freightening  examples 
demonstrating  how  some  law  enforce- 
ment organisations  and  businesses  have 
intimidated  individual  citizens.  Hope- 
fully these  examples  will  serve  to  reen- 
f orce  our  commitment  to  the  basic  right 
of  privacy  for  every  American,  for  when 


one  citizen's  right  is  abused,  all  Ameri- 
cans suffer. 

iNDIVmUALS   VlCTIMQXO   BT   INVASIONS  OF 

ParvACT 

The  $100,000  punitive  damage  stUt  of 
James  C.  Millstone  against  O'Hanlon  Reports, 
a  New  York-based  retaU  credit  reporting 
firm,  goes  to  trial  Feb.  19  in  federal  court 
in  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri  (73-C234- 
4).  MlUstone,  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dlq>atch  and,  incidentally, 
a  member  of  the  White  House  enemies  list, 
is  a  classic  unfair  credit  reports  victim.  He 
was  turned  down  for  auto  insurance  In  1971 
because  O'Hanlon  reported  that  "a  poll  of 
four  neighbors  proved"  Millstone  had  a  "lack 
of  judgment,"  undisciplined  kids,  a  prior 
history  of  evictions  and  a  bad  "attitude." 
Millstone  received  insurance  coverage  else- 
where but  under  the  current  Fair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act,  could  receive  only  a  verbal  ac- 
count, not  a  copy  of  his  credit  report  from 
O'Hanlon.  He  then  had  difficulty  getting  the 
firm  to  correct  its  report,  which  proved  to 
contain  inaccurate  allegations  from  one  dis- 
gruntled neighbor  in  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Princeton  University  faculty  member. 
Oalen  L.  Cranz,  has  filed  a  similar  suit,  with 
the  aid  of  the  ACLU  of  New  Jersey,  in  fed- 
eral court  In  Trenton  (CA  1858-73).  She 
was  denied  auto  Insurance  on  the  basis  ot 
a  RetaU  Credit  Co.  of  Georgia  report  that 
□xentloned  that  she  was  living  with  a  man 
to  whom  she  was  not  married.  A  Minneapolis 
woman  suffered  the  same  fate  ("immoral  be- 
havior" according  to  Safeco  Insurance  Co. 
and  Service  Review  Inc.)  but  the  state  In- 
surance commissioner  may  reverse  the  in- 
surance canceUation  as  arbitrary. 

A  young  couple  were  returning  home  to 
San  Francisco  one  evening  a  year  ago  when 
they  were  stopped  by  Santa  Clara  County 
sherrlff's  deputies,  eventually  handcuffed, 
held  at  gunpoint  and  locked  up  overnight 
on  charges  of  auto  theft.  The  arresting  of- 
ficers had  queried  the  San  Francisco  city 
and  county  criminal  justice  data  bank  and 
learned  that  the  couple's  Falcon  tiad  been 
reported  stolen  a  year  earUer.  Police  had 
failed  to  enter  into  the  computer  the  "pink 
slip"  record  that  the  car  had  been  recovered 
by  its  rightful  owners.  Eighteen  houra  after 
arrest,  the  pregnant  woman  and  her  husband 
were  released.  They  have  fUed  a  8250.000  suit 
against  Bay  Area  law  enforcement  agencies. 
"Not  an  isolated  Instance."  according  to  their 
attorney,  Bruce  Krell  of  San  Francisco. 

It  Is  In  Callfomla  where  a  San  Francisco 
police  cadet  was  fired  for  stopping  a  poly- 
graph test  about  his  sexual  preferences  and 
activities. 

Arrtit  Records. — When  Brad  Shlpp  was 
named  to  the  Fairfax  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  Virginia,  it  seemed  like  a  great 
triumph  for  a  17-year-oM  high  school  senior. 
But  the  distinction  turned  promptly  Into  a 
possible  nightmare  when  memben  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  Insisted  upon  seeing 
Shlpp's  arrest  record  after  he  revealed  two 
arrests  for  the  possession  of  marijuana.  Vir- 
ginia law  forbids  dissemination  of  JuvenUe 
records  without  the  permission  of  the  juve- 
nile or  the  court.  Shlpp  was  saved  when  the 
Board  deadlocked  4-4  and  faUed  to  reach  the 
necessary  majority  to  pass  a  motion  asking 
Juvenile  Court  for  Shlpp's  records.  He  Is  now 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  school  board. 

Arrest  Records. — After  Charles  A.  Tosh,  an 
organiser  for  the  RetaU  Clerk's  Union,  and 
othere  were  arrested  at  a  labor  demonstration 
at  a  Buddies  Supermarket  In  Fort  Worth,  the 
security  director  for  the  market  tried  to  get 
the  arrest  records  and  mug  shots  of  those 
arrested.  Flret  he  tried  asking  his  brother, 
the  Dallas  police  chief,  but  was  turned  down. 
Then  he  called  a  buddy  on  the  Fort  Worth 
poUce  force.  This  time  he  was  successful,  and 
the  Buddies  Supermarket  displayed  mug 
shots  and  "rap  sheets"  of  the  union  orga- 
nizers so  that  employees  woxild  be  discour- 
aged from  voting  for  union  representation. 
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WlMn  To«b  saw  U^  anti-union  posters, Ji« 
bit  tbe  roof.  The  company  v.-as  cU^lajlng 
the  photo  and  arrest  record  ot  Charles  Tosch , 
no  relation  to  Tosh  the  organizer.  Tosch  was 
a  convicted  felon:  Tosh  had  been  arrested  on 
minor  charges  and  reL«a8«d. 

Tbe  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  (72- 
3017,  J\m«  M.  1973)  held  that  tbe  Port  Worth 
policeman's  release  of  arrest  records  did  not 
constitute  "state  action"  and  that  Tosh's 
right  to  privacy  was  not  violated  by  the  com- 
pany or  the  police.  Toshs's  lawsuit  did  succeed 
in  showing  that  the  I>ort  Worth  policemen, 
like  others  around  the  country,  make  any  of 
th*lr  40,000  arrest  records  available  to  private 
security  officers,  as  well  as  to  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

Xrrejt  Records. — An  enthusiastic  17-year- 
old  youth  was  arrested  at  a  rock  concert  In 
Columbia,  Md.,  last  fall  and  accused  by  a 
private  security  guard  of  throwing  a  reck. 
He  denied  the  charge.  The  guard  later  dis- 
appeared, and  so  the  charge  was  dropped  and 
the  youth's  criminal  file  destroyed.  However, 
the  reference  card  to  the  charge  remains  in 
Howard  County  Jirvenlle  flies  and  the  young 
man  Is  attempting  to  have  It  purged.  "This 
could  plague  him  the  rest  of  his  life,"  said 
his  father. 

Purging. — Apiong  the  16  counts  on  which 
BaltlmOTw  State's  Attorney  Samuel  A.  Green 
was  found  guQty  this  month  was  a  charge  of 
accepting  a  $780  bribe  to  expunge  the  record 
of  a  Maryland  man  obsessed  with  the  idea  of 
having  an  arrest  record  (a  1971  gambling 
charge  that  was  dropped  because  the  man 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  operation ) . 

A  VS.  District  Court  in  San  Diego  last  No- 
vember refused  damages  for  a  woman  ordered 
to  undergo  a  strip  search  by  border  guards 
who  noticed  Chlcano  activist  literature  to  her 
car.  Nothing  illegal  was  found.  A  $13  million 
suit  has  been  filed  against  Macy's  by  seven 
employees  who  claim  the  firm  Illegally  tipped 
their  phones  to  the  San  Francisco  store  for 
seven  montUa. 

Mr.  BADCLLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  litis  spe- 
cial order  to  signal  a  congressional  com- 
mitment to  privacy. 

The  age  of  technology  has  brought 
with  It  a  flood  of  'data  banks,  credit  ref- 
erenc«  bureaus,  computer  lists,  and  gov- 
ernment records  with  personal  informa- 
tion on  virtually  every  living  American 
including  allegations  and  rumors  about 
spending  habits,  job  histories,  driving 
records,  relationships  with  neighbors  and 
fellow  workers,  academic  performance, 
and  even  personality  quirks.  These  and 
a  host  of  otlier  specifics  are  gleaned  both 
from  records  filled  out  by  the  subject 
and  from  clandestine  interviews  with  in- 
formants who  are  not  necessarily  well- 
informed  about  the  subject  but  eager  to 
volunteer  what  they  know  anyway. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to  be 
concerned  about  the  big  brother  aspects 
of  having  tbe  details  of  their  private  lives 
availaUe  on  computer  printouts  for  who- 
ever pat  statutory  authority  or  perhaps 
just  the  right  connections  to  scan  them. 
Evidence  U  available  to  us  right  now 
concerning  unwarranted  intrusion  into 
the  individual's  constitutional  right  to 
privacy,  and  we  in  the  Congress  will  have 
to  take  a  stronger  role  In  regulating,  or 
even  eliminating,  some  of  the  uncon- 
trolled reporting  and  recordkeeping  prac- 
tices both  among  private  enterpreneurs 
and  agoKies  at  all  levels  of  government. 
We  have  been  given  dear  evidence  that 
the  credit  ratings  which  affect  a  person's 
very  reputation  are  often  compiled  on 
the  flimsiest  of  information,  sometimes 


exaggerated  or  falsified  because  of  the 
financial  premiums  for  investigators  who 
submit  unfavorable  reports  on  individ- 
uals.- Anyone  who  has  ever  been  ques- 
tioned about  an  acquaintance  by  Federal 
Government  investigators  is  awai'e  of 
the  opportunity  for  malicious  reporting 
and  the  deposit  of  unverified  raw  data 
into  Government  files  that  may  remain 
observable  by  certain  nuthorities  for  the 
duratioix  of  the  subject's  lifetime. 

Because  of  the  potential  for  abuse,  and 
in  fact  because  of  increasing  reports  of 
actual  abuses  in  the  fathering  and  re- 
cording of  private  data  on  individuals,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Congress  appears 
ready  to  move  toward  protecting  the  per- 
sonal rights  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  cosponsored  bills 
to  re<iuire  Government  agencies  to  advise 
citizens  what  records  are  being  kept  con- 
cerning them,  to  limit  ■:^e  sale  or  dis- 
tribution of  mailing  lists  by  Federal 
agencies,  to  restrict  the  authority  of 
Federal  agencies  to  in-spect  individual  in- 
come tax  returns,  and  to  guard  personal 
privacy  by  regulating  automatically  proc- 
essed files. 

One  of  the  greatest  risks  to  our  civil 
liberties  now  and  in  the  future  is  the  in- 
vasion of  our  personal  lives  through  com- 
puterized data  banks,  wiretapping,  and 
interception  of  correspondence.  In  antic- 
ipating the  threat  and  acting  quickly, 
we  can  put  permanent  limits  on  the 
snooping  and  secret  information-gather- 
ing whose  results  accumulate  in  private 
and  Government  dossiers. 

The  privacy  of  the  individual  is  one  of 
our  most  cherished  tenets.  We  have  the 
opportunity  to  shore  up  and  give  real 
meaning  to  that  important  freedom.  The 
legislation  introduced  by  the  Members 
paiticipating  in  this  special  order  should 
be  among  our  highest  priorities  for  the 
remainder  of  the  93  d  Congress. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
promise  that  each  individual  wUl  be  free 
from  govenmiental  surveillance  of  his  or 
her  political  beliefs  and  activities  is  per- 
haps the  most  fundamental  guarantee  in 
the  Bin  of  Rights,  yet  we  find  that  his 
guarantee  is  increasingly  being  abused. 

In  'the  last  decade  there  has  been  a 
vast  Increase  in  the  maintenance  and 
dissemination  of  all  kinds  of  personal 
records  by  governments.  These  records 
contain  personal  information  about  vir- 
tually every  aspect  of  the  private  lives  of 
American  citizens — from  political  dos- 
siers to  bank  and  credt  records. 

The  dimensions  of  the  dossier  prob- 
lem are  already  staggering  and  are  stead- 
ily growing.  For  example,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 2,500  credit  biireaus  in  the 
country  with  records  on  more  than  131 
million  persons,  all  of  which  are  regu- 
larly sold  and  disseminated.  The  Defense 
Department  and  the  FBI  compiled  be- 
tween 1968  and  1972  In  the  area  of  po- 
Utical  surveillance  a  c»mputerized  index 
of  more  than  25  million  names  of  per- 
sons who  had  taken  part  in  civil  rights 
or  antiwar  activities  and  were  regarded 
as  potential  civil  disturbance  risks. 

"Die  profound  danger  of  these  files  Is 
that  the  individual  may  be  totally  un- 
aware of  the  existence  of  these  records 
and  totally  unaware  of  the  contents.  The 
Impact  and  the  existence  of  them  may 
only  become  known  in  extraordinary  cir- 


cimastances.  Yet  the  effect  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  file  may  be  earth  shaking 
upon  disclosure  to  employers,  creditors, 
banks,  or  other  agencie$. 

Often  these  dossiers  create  assump- 
tions about  people  on  tjie  basis  of  anec- 
dotal information  about  their  past,  and 
then  condition  tlie  future  of  their  lives 
on  those  frequently  false  assumptions. 
The  individual  seeking  employment  may 
suddenly  find  that  a  dossier  has  been 
compiled,  containing  false  or  erroneoiis 
information,  that  may  eliminate  him 
from  contention  for  a  job.  For  instance, 
the  Federal  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
files  on  1.5  million  persons  suspected  of 
"subversive  activities"  and  therefore, 
blacklisted  for  employment. 

The  subject  of  privacy  has  been  stud- 
ied extensively  by  congressional  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  and  by  pres- 
tigious governmental  and  private  agen- 
cies. It  is  now  time  for  substantive  legis- 
lative and  administrative  action  to  be 
taken  to  protect  the  right  to  privacy. 

Several  steps  must  now  be  taken  to 
curb  the  antidemocratic  tendencies  of 
dossier-building.  First  of  all,  control 
must  be  established  over  data  collection 
and  computerized  data  banks  maintained 
both  by  private  and  government  agen- 
cies. Prohibitions  must  be  established 
against  the  gathering  and  storing  of  in- 
formation relating  to  the  lawful  politi- 
cal activities  of  individuals.  Perhaps  most 
importantly,  every  peifson  about  whom 
personal  data  is  store*  should  be  noti- 
fied of  that  fact  and  given  access  to  his 
dossier  to  check  its  accuracy  and  pro- 
priety. 

I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  an 
article  "Your  Past  Ma^  Be  a  Prison"  by 
John  H.  F.  Shattuck  w|iich  dramatically 
highhghts  the  importaiice  and  the  need 
for  legislation  in  this  firea.  Only  strong 
and  prompt  action  to  safeguard  the  right 
of  privacy  will  convince  the  Nation's  citi- 
zens of  the  sincerity  o(f  their  legislators 
and  leaders  In  protecting  individual  pri- 
vacy. Mr.  Shattuck's  article  follows: 
[From  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  October  1973] 

YouB  Past  May  Be  a  Prisow 
<By  John  H.  P.  Shattuck) 
About  two  years  ago  Robert  Meisner  re- 
ceived a  letter  Informtog  him  that  his  car 
insiirance  was  betog  canceled  because  of  an 
adverse  credit  report  preipared  by  a  nation- 
wide commercial  credit  reporting  agency. 
Never  having  had  credit  problems  before.  Mr. 
Meisner  managed  to  flnq  out,  after  a  series 
of  angry  letters  and  teleptione  calls  to  his  to- 
surance  company,  that  fjie  report  indicated 
his  son  was  "a  long-haired  hippie  suspected  of 
dnig  use."  The  source  of  the  report  was  never 
disclosed  to  Mr.  Meisner,  Stoce  his  son  had 
no  police  record  of  any  ):lnd  and  was  char- 
acterized as  a  model  student  by  his  blgb 
school  principal,  the  Insurance  company 
eventually  reinstated  the  Metsners'  Insurance 
in  order  to  minimize  the  bad  publicity  result- 
ing from  Mr.  Melsner's  tenacity.  Retail  Credit 
Company,  which  had  prepared  the  report, 
however,  refused  to  exptinge  the  erroneous 
and  damaging  toformatlon  In  the  Meisner 
dossier — one  of  more  th^n  60  million  in  its 
flies — and  It  could  not  bt  compelled  to  do  so 
under  any  existing  law. 

The  Meisner  ease  is  symptomatic  of  the 
problems  at  a  dossier  society.  Oovemmental 
and  private  activity  to  counter  perceived 
threats  of  crime  and  subversion  Is  a  growth 
Industry.  The  heart  of  tbis  activity  Is  record 
keeping.  In  the  last  decade  there  has  been  a 
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YBSt  increase  In  the  maintenjince  and 
semination  of  all  kinds  of  personal  records — 
computerized  records  of  arrests  not  resulttog 
m  convictions,  political  dossiers  on  private 
cittzeiis  who  exercise  their  rights  of  free 
speech  and  assembly,  medical  and  welfare 
records  of  persons  who  qualify  for  govern- 
Hjent  assistance,  bank  records  of  private  de- 
positors in  federaUy  insured  banks,  credit 
records  like  the  one  that  caused  trouble  for 
Robert  Meisner,  and  a  seemingly  endless 
variety  of  other  kmds  of  personal  Information 
about  virtually  every  aspect  of  the  private 
lives  of  American  citizens. 

These  data  collection  and  dissemination 
practices  tend  to  trap  those  who  get  caught 
by  them  in  a  "record  prison."  It  Is  difficult 


for  a  person  to  escape  the  effects  of  his  In- 
creasingly bulky  "record"  because  allega- 
tions of  past  misdeeds  and  judgments  about 
him  follow  him  whenever  he  seeks  a  job,  a 
license,  credit,  housing,  admission  to  school, 
or  a  host  of  other  socltU  beneflts. 

One  ACLtr  client,  for  example,  a  former 
Post  Office  employee,  was  forced  to  resign 
whe.i  he  was  placed  under  investigation  for 
mslling  obscene  letters.  He  was  subsequently 
cleared  of  the  charge  but  the  Post  Office 
refused  to  reinstate  him  and  agreed  only  to 
make  a  notation  in  his  federal  Civil  Service 
file  that  he  had  been  cleared.  Several  years 
later,  the  man  was  disqualified  for  state  em- 
ployment by  the  Utah  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, on  the  basis  of  a  file  check  which 
turned  up  evidence  of  prior  "Immoral  con- 
duct." Apparently  the  clearance  notation  had 
not  been  computerized  with  the  rest  of  the 
man's  employment  record. 

The  major  evils  of  these  anecdotal  records 
are  their  "persistence  and  increasingly  wide 
exchange.  Bank  records,  for  example,  provide 
a  detailed  account  of  a  person's  political  con- 
tributions and  membership  in  private  clubs 
or  other  organizations.  By  federal  statute  en- 
acted in  1970  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastu^ 
is  now  empowered  to  require  banks  to  mi- 
crofilm and  matataln  for  periods  up  to  five 
years  all  checking  transactions,  and  to  make 
reports  about  such  transactions  to  the  Sec- 
retary, who,  m  turn,  can  make  them  avail- 
able to  other  government  agencies.  All  these 
financial  records,  therefore,  are  available  to 
the  government  without  any  notice  to  the 
depositors,  whose  privacy  and  right  to  politi- 
cal anonymity  are  qioletly  subverted. 

In  terms  of  the  sheer  quantity  of  available 
data  of  private  persons,  the  dimensions  of 
the  dossier  problem  are  staggering.  There  are. 
for  example,  approximately  2.500  credit  bu- 
reaus In  the  country  with  records  on  more 
than  131  million  persons,  all  of  which  are 
regularly  sold  and  disseminated.  Of  the  more 
than  7.5  million  arrests  which  are  recorded 
each  year,  3.5  million  do  not  result  In  convic- 
tions but  continue  to  be  recorded  and  widely 
disseminated  for  a  variety  of  pvirposes.  In- 
cluding employment  screening.  A  1967  study 
of  employment  agencies  In  the  New  York  area 
Indicated  that  75  percent  would  not  accept 
for  referral  an  applicant  with  an  arrest  rec- 
ord and  no  conviction. 

A  similar  study  by  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  in  Washington  revealed  that  only 
about  15  percent  of  Job  applicants  with  rec- 
ords of  convictions  or  arrests  could  be  placed. 
In  the  area  of  political  surveillance,  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  FBI  between  1968 
and  1972  complied  a  computerized  Index  of 
more  than  25  million  names  of  persons  who 
had  taken  part  in  civil  rights  or  antiwar  ac- 
tivities and  were  regarded  as  potential  civil 
disturbance  Asks.  The  federal  ClvU  Service 
Commission  has  files  on  1.6  million  persons 
suspected  of  "subversive  activities"  and 
therefore  blacklisted  for  employment.  More- 
over, those  examples  are  only  the  tip  of  the 
Iceberg. 

Some  of  the  least  dramatic  records  can 
have  the  most  profound  Impact,  but  are 
never  known  to  their  subjects,  or  only  be- 
come known  In  extraordinary  circumstances. 

rr-, 


dls-  Mark  Isaacs  is  a  professor  at  Temple  Univer- 
sity. Three  years  ago  his  eight-year-old  son 
David  was  killed  In  a  highway  accident,  and 
during  the  cotirse  of  litigation  David's  school 
records  were  obtatoed  by  the  lawyers.  When 
Mark  Isaaw:s  read  these  records  his  outrage 
at  what  they  contained  prompted  him  to 
write  an  article,  "The  Secret  Pile  of  David 
Isaacs,  Age  8,"  which  was  published  m  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  One  anonymous  com- 
ment in  the  flle  stated,  "Refuses  to  use  left 
hand.  Dislikes  being  reminded  to  try."  David's 
father  pointed  out.  "Of  course  he  refused:  of 
course  he  disliked  nagging.  He  had  an  ortho- 
pedic problem  on  his  left  side.  .  .  ."  In  an- 
other part  of  the  article  Mark  Isaacs  todi- 
cated  that  "two  months  before  he  was  kUled 
David  was  given  a  standard  psychological 
test.  .  .  .  The  comments  appended  by  the 
school  psychologist  fascmate  me.  This  time 
the  comments  are  signed.  'Subject  boy  had 
bad  associates,'  the  psychologist  declsu«d. 
The  bad  associates  were  his  parents.  .  .  . 
Davids  feelings  of  superiority.  If  they  do 
exist,  are  bolstered  through  parent  atti- 
tudes.' " 

David  Isaacs'  school  records  represent  all 
that  is  wrong  with  the  dossier  society.  Data 
gathering  and  dissemination  frequently  work 
the  way  a  tracking  system  works  in  a  school : 
they  create  assvunptlons  about  people  on  the 
basis  of  anecdotal  Information  about  their 
past,  and  then  condition  the  future  of  their 
lives  on  those  assumptions.  For  this  reason 
these  practices  are  often  antithetical  to  a 
free  and  open  society  which  allows  people  the 
c^portunlty  to  Improve  their  lives. 

Several  things  should  be  done  to  curb  the 
antidemocratic  tendencies  of  dossier-build- 
ing. First,  there  should  be  a  flat  prohibition 
against  gathering  and  storing  information 
relating  to  the  lawful  political  activities  of 
individuals.  Second,  legislation  outlawing  the 
storage  or  dissemination  of  hearsay  or  anon- 
ymous derogatory  Information  should  be  en- 
acted. Third,  procedures  should  be  devised 
for  expunging  or  preventing  the  dissemina- 
tion of  records  of  arrrests  which  do  not  re- 
sult In  convictions.  Fo\irtb,  we  must  evolve 
a  procedure  analogous  to  the  economic  bank- 
ruptcy process  whereby  an   Individual  can 
gain  a  "discharge"  from  his  past.  Just  as  the 
commercial  process  cannot  ftmctlon  without 
a  procedure  enabling  participants  to  attempt 
a  fresh  start,  the  social  system  cannot  func- 
tion   without    a    procedure    enabling    Indi- 
viduals to  obliterate  the  residue  of  their  past 
errors.  Finally,  every  person  about  whom  per- 
sonal data  Is  stored  should  be   notified  of 
that  fact  and  given  access  to  his  dossier  to 
check  Its  accuracy  and  propriety.  Under  a  new 
federal   statute,  the  Fair   Credit  ReptHiing 
Act.  subjects  of  credit  investigations  must  be 
notified  that  they  are  being  investigated,  but 
they  have  no  right  under  the  statute  to  see 
their  reports.  One  way  of  starting  this  mam- 
moth notification  task  would  be  to  compile 
an  exhaustive  citizens'  guide  to  files  of  per- 
sonal information  In  the  federal  government. 
A   remedial   program   with   these   general 
features  would  begin  to  reduce  the  danger 
to  freedom  Inherent  In  the  dossier  society. 
The  alternative  is  to  march  bravely  toward  a 
new  world  in  which  privacy  and  freedom  are 
replaced  by  suspicion  and  security,  and  the 
secret  computer  printout  reigns  supreme. 


Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
congressional  commitment  to  privacy 
must  be  hard-hitting,  immediate,  and 
two-edged.  For  too  long  unjustified  se- 
crecy and  privacy  have  proliferated 
throughout  government,  and  for  too  long 
the  government  has,  in  the  name  of  effi- 
ciency and  law  and  order,  and  sometimes 
unintentionally,  violated  the  citizens  in- 
herent right  to  privacy. 

These  two  democratic  rights,  the  right 
of  know,  and  the  right  to  privacy,  have 
helped  build  that  vital  dimension  of  dif- 


ference that  sets  America  apart   from 
most  other  nations  of  the  world. 

When  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
was  enaeted  in  1966  we  were  all  confident 
that  a  new  era  of  Government  accessibil- 
ity was  being  ushered  in.  But  those  of  you 
who  have  tried,  or  have  read  about  the 
unsuccessful  and  arduous  processes  in- 
volved, know  that  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  does  not  always  work. 
There  is  still  too  much  information  being 
withheld,  and  there  is  still  too  much  de- 
lay in  responding  to  requests  for  infor- 
mation. There  is  no  persuasive  logic,  cer- 
tainly no  commitment  to  democratic 
principle,  in  those  arguments,  that  claim 
that  without  secrecy  and  covertness, 
modern  and  efficient  government  cannot 
function.  Are  we  riot,  by  such  arguments, 
trying  to  preserve  our  democracy,  by 
methods  that  by  their  very  nature 
threaten  its  health  and  well  being. 

These  matters  are  serious,  and  that  is 
why  I  am  worldng  on  legislation  that  will 
amend  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
to  make  freedom  of  information  a  fact, 
and  not  just  an  act. 

But  as  my  honorable  colleague  from 
California  has  emphasized,  the  right  to 
loiow  is  only  half  the  issue,  the  right  of 
privacy  is  its  necessary  complement. 
With  the  increase  in  the  use  of  the  social 
security  numl)er  as  a  standard  universal 
identifier,  auad  the  indiscriminate  and 
uncontrolled  assimilation  of  i>ersonal  in- 
formation into  hundreds  of  data  banks, 
there  is  a  grave  threat  that  national  dos- 
siers will  become  a  fact.  At  best,  this  is  a 
frustrating  and  annoying  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy, and  at  worst,  it  may  threaten  a 
denial  of  status  and  benefits  ^^-ithout  due 
process  of  law. 

I  ask  that  we  create  an  alliance  of 
commitment  to  insure  that  our  right  to 
privacy,  and  the  right  to  know  are  not 
empty  words,  but  strong,  powerful 
reaUties. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  express  my 
thanks  to  my  colleagues  Mr.  Horton  and 
Mr.  GoLDWATER  for  giving  the  Members 
of  the  House  this  c«)portunity  to  express 
our  commitment  to  privacy. 

One  natural  outgrowth  of  an  increas- 
inglj'  technological  society  is  the  danger- 
ous proliferation  of  computerized  per- 
sonal records  on  every  hjdividual.  Such 
devices,  while  perhaps  well  intentloned. 
deprive  people  of  the  privacy  that  should 
be  their  right.  In  addition,  while  it  is 
quite  easy  for  incorrect  or  misleading  in- 
formation to  creep  into  one's  file,  once 
there  it  is  considerably  more  difficult  to 
get  it  removed.  To  cite  some  examples: 

Last  year  a  professor's  wife  in  Texas 
lost  her  auto  insurance  because  her 
credit  bureau  listed  her  as  an  alcoholic. 
She  never  drinks. 

In  New  York  a  young  woman  has  been 
fighting  a  Civil  Service  Commission  or- 
der that  she  be  fired  from  her  job  as  a 
substitute  postal  clerk.  It  had  been 
learned  from  her  FBI  computerized  flle 
that  while  a  student,  the  woman,  exer- 
cising her  first  amendment  rights  had 
taken  part  in  a  campus  demonstration 
while  at  Northwestern  University,  and 
that  she  had  been  a  member  of  SDS,  a 
legally  constituted  organization. 

In  Massachusetts  last  year  Gov.  Fran- 
cis Sargent  had  given  a  full  pardon  to  a 
former  felon  who  had  kept  his  record 
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clean  for  10  yean.  He  moved  to  a  State 
1,000  miles  away  and  «irolled  at  a  com- 
munity college.  However,  after  running 
a  routine  police  check  with  the  new 
State's  ocHnputer  file  and  having  learned 
of  the  man's  past  ccmvlctlon,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college  expelled  him.  The  list- 
ing did  not  Include  the  full  pardon.  Even 
after  ItCassachusetts  officials  had  verified 
the  facts  of  the  case,  the  president  re- 
fused to  readmit  the  man  to  the  school. 

There  have  even  been  cases  of  em- 
idoyees  stealing  computer  files  on  mag- 
netic impe  and  using  such  information 
for  their  own  purposes. 

Whether  it  be  protection  from  unfair 
credit  reports,  from  unwanted  porno- 
graphic materials,  f  roqi  needless  harass- 
ment by  Junk  mail,  or  protection  against 
unfair  discrimination  based  on  one's 
background,  each  citi«n  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  government  will  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  Insiire 
individual  privacy.  This  trend  toward 
centralisation  of  personal  information  at 
the  expense  of  individual  rights  must  be 
stopped! 

On  January  3, 1973. 1  introduced  legis- 
lation, H  Jl.  632.  that  in  my  opinion,  goes 
a  long  way  toward  protecting  individuals 
against  invasions  of  privacy.  This  bill 
would  prohibit  the  sale  or  distribution  of 
mailing  lists  and  other  information  with- 
out the  consent  of  those  people  whose 
names  appear  on  the  list.  Other  bills 
concerned  with  privacy  are  also  pending 
before  the  Congress,  and  I  hope  that 
strong  action  will  soon  be  taken.  Clearly, 
it  is  long  overdue. 

An  emidoyee  of  the  Book-of-the- 
Month-Club — membership  1.5  million — 
reports: 

Tbe  HUldect  thing  of  all  la  reading  letters 
that  begin.  "Dear  Computer,  I  know  there  are 
no  humans  there." 

I  urge  this  Congress — with  action  as 
well  as  with  words — to  go  on  record  as 
being  determined  to  help  make  this  so- 
ciety a  little  more  human,  and  a  little 
less  machine.  People  must  came  first.  It 
Is  up  to  us  to  see  that  they  do. 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  steady 
and  xmctmtrolled  Invasion  into  the  pri- 
vate lives  of  American  citizens  must 
not  continue  unchecked  by  Congress. 
The  use  of  information  obtained  for  one 
purpose  which  subsequently  becomes 
part  of  a  data  bank  for  entirely  different 
purposes  is  a  process  we  must  closely 
watch  and  tightly  control. 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  following 
article  which  identifies  a  potentially 
dangerous  invasion  into  the  privacy  of 
American  citizens  In  methadone  pro- 
grams In  the  Washington.  D.C.,  area: 
(From  tbe  Waahington  Star-News.  Oct.  28. 
1973] 
Ftx>muina  "Innrnrr"  BCxTKABom 

PATXDfTS 

(By  Lawrence  Fetnberg) 
Under  a  sign  of  a  large  green  foot,  Wash- 
ington's narcotic  treatment  administration 
has  oiMeetwl  about  S.OOO  footprints  during 
tbe  past  two  yean  in  an  effort  to  keep  track 
of  the  methadone  It  diq>enaea. 

"They  laughed  at  ua  when  we  started." 
recalled  Ronald  J.  NoU.  who  heads  tbe 
agency's  foo^rlnt  project.  "What's  a  foot- 
print? But  now  they  see  It  works." 

TtM  agency  promisee  to  keep  the  namee  of 
the  harotn  addicts  It  treats  confidential.  But 
Molfl  aald  it  also  needs  a  way  to  make  sure 


that  tbe  same  person  using  more  than  one 
oUnlc  to  collect  metbadoce,  an  addictive.  In- 
expensive heroin  substitute. 

"A  lot  of  people  have  a  lot  of  emotional 
prblems  about  giving  flagerpnnts,"  said  Dr. 
William  Waahington,  NTA's  acting  director, 
"even  though  we  assure  tbem  they  won't  go 
to  tbe  police." 

The  solution,  since  e«u1y  last  year,  baa  been 
to  collect  footprints,  which  like  fingerprints, 
are  different  for  every  individual  but  which 
tbe  FBI  doesn't  keep. 

N<d&  and  two  assistants  classify  every  foot- 
print they  take.  They  use  the  right  foot  only 
and  file  tbe  prlnU  by  ttie  large  green  foot 
which  la  really  a  bath  towel.  Their  office  also 
has  a  foot-abaped  ashtray,  and  a  foot-shaped 
note  pad.  called  "Footale  Notes." 

Each  day  tbe  footprints  of  addicts  signing 
up  for  teeatment  are  checked  In  tbe  flies. 
If  tbe  same  prints  are  there  already,  NTA 
counselors  try  to  aort  out  the  Identity  prob- 
lem and  make  sure  no  one  Is  getting  more 
than  one  dose  of  methadone  a  day  either  to 
u«e  themselves  or  sell  Illegally. 

Since  the  footprlntlng  started,  Nolfl  said, 
about  20  addicts  have  been  caught  trying  to 
go  to  more  than  one  cllnte.  About  260  others, 
he  said,  have  been  found  trying  to  get  back 
Into  the  program  after  dropping  out  without 
telling  that  they  bad  been  In  before. 

Even  though  many  hospitals  take  foot^ 
prints  of  babies  to  make  sure  they  wont 
be  mixed  up,  Nolfl  said  nobody  classified 
footprints  and  stored  them  until  NTA  set 
out  to  do  so. 

The  system  for  classifying  was  worked 
out  by  the  National  Bweau  of  Standards. 
It  uses  the  lines  and  swirls  on  tbe  ball  of 
the  foot. 

The  patterns  under  the  big  toe  are  called 
the  core  area.  They  are  divided  Into  seven 
basic  types.  For  patterns  that  don't  fit  Into 
a  basic  group,  there  Is  an  eighth  category 
called  "accidental  patterns." 

The  lines  under  the  taax  smaller  toes  are 
called  the  secondary  area,  and  they  are  di- 
vided into  nine  basic  patterns. 

To  finish  tbe  classification  the  distance 
la  meaaured  in  mllllmetsrs  from  the  center 
of  the  core  area  to  the  point  where  the  imes 
diverge. 

To  do  the  classifying  takes  about  a  minute, 
said  James  Schmldlln,  a  technician  at  the 
NTA  center  at  20  H  St.  NK  To  search  the  files 
takes  about  10  minutes  more. 

There  are  no  names  In  tbe  files  to  make 
sure  they  are  confidential.  Just  code  nnm- 
bers,  which  are  matched  elsewhere.  But  on 
the  back  of  each  footprint  card  there  Is  basic 
Information  about  the  patient,  his  drug  habit 
and  treatment. 

Schmldlln  said  only  one  patient  has  refused 
to  go  through  with  the  footprlntlng,  and 
very  few  raise  any  objecttons. 

One  reason  for  the  lack  of  fuss,  he  said. 
Is  that  the  files  really  are  kept  confidential. 
Another  Is  that  the  footprlntlng  is  made  part 
of  the  regular  medical  exam,  and  Is  quick  and 
clean.  It's  not  done  wltk  Ink,  but  with  a 
clear  liquid  which  reacts  with  a  chemical 
coated  on  tbe  card  without  leaving  any  stains 
on  the  foot. 

The  cost  of  each  print  is  about  15  cents, 
but  overall  the  program  has  cost  $50,000, 
provided  by  tbe  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration. 

Since  this  summer  the  tve  other  programs 
dispensing  methadone  la  the  Washington 
area  also  have  been  taking  footprints  of  their 
patients  and  checking  them  against  the  NTA 
files. 

The  White  Hotise  8pecl»l  Action  Office  on 
Drug  Abirse  prevention  Is  trying  to  have  foot- 
print files  kept  by  drug  treatment  programs 
elsewhere  In  the  country,  but  so  far  no  one 
outside  the  Washington  avea  is  doing  it. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  resolving 
the  Issues  related  to  rirfit  to  privacy  re- 
quires expert  asslstanoe.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 


Institute  for  Computer  Sciences  and 
Technology  has  taken  privacy  and  se- 
curity in  computer  systems  as  a  main 
focus  of  their  mission.  Two  conferences 
have  been  sponsored  by  the  Institute 
bringing  together  several  hundred  com- 
puter specialists  and  information  users 
in  the  Federal  and  State  scene  and  the 
private  sector. 

By  way  of  Introduction  to  defining,  and 
reestablishing  privacy  rights.  Dr.  Ruth 
Davis  led  a  group  of  ipeakers  who  de- 
scribed the  nature  and  scope  of  these 
problems. 

I  believe  this  summary  of  their  presen- 
tations would  be  of  value  to  my  col- 
leagues and  include  herein: 
PaivACT  AND  SEcuarrr  m  Computer  Ststkhs 
There  Is  a  tendency  to  confuse  the  issues 
of  privacy,  confidentiality  and  security  with 
respect  to  recordkeeping  and  computers.  Dr 
Ruth  Davis.  Director,  Institute  for  Ctomputer 
Sciences  and  Technology,  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  outlined  the  essential  differences 
between  these  Issues  and  established  a 
framework  for  unambiguous  discussion  and 
solution  of  these  problems. 

Privacy  is  a  concept  which  «4>plles  to  indU 
viduaU.  In  essence,  it  defines  the  degree  to 
which  an  Individual  wishes  to  Interact  with 
his  social  envlroimient  and  manifests  Itself 
In  the  willingness  with  wfaich  an  mdlvldual 
wUl  share  information  about  himself  with 
others.  This  concept  conflicts  with  the  trend 
toward  collecting  and  storing  personal  infw- 
matlon  to  support  of  social  programs  of 
various  Importance.  The  government's  role 
often  makes  tbe  supplying  of  this  Informa- 
tion mandatory— thus,  creaUng  a  direct  and 
acute  compromise  of  tbe  Indlvidiud's  privacy. 
Under  this  circumstance,  the  burden  of  pro- 
tecting personal  data  U  aU  the  more  im- 
portant. 

Confidentiality  is  a  concept  that  applies 
to  data.  It  describes  the  status  accorded  to 
data  and  the  degree  of  protection  that  must 
be  provided  for  It.  It  Is  the  protection  of  data 
confidentiality  that  U  one  of  the  objects  of 
Security.  Data  confidentiality  applies  not 
only  to  data  about  individuals  but  to  any 
proprietary  or  sensitive  data  that  must  be 
treated  in  confidence. 

Security  U  the  realization  of  protection  for 
the  data,  the  mchanlsmw  snd  resources  used 
In  processing  data,  and  the  security  mecha- 
nism (s)  themselves.  Data  Security  Is  the  pro- 
tection of  data  against  accidental  or  im- 
authorized  destruction,  nxxUflcatlon  or  dis- 
closure using  Ijoth  physical  security  meas- 
ures and  controlled  accessibUlty  techmques. 
Physical  Security  is  the  protection  of  all 
computer  faciUties  agatnst  aU  physical 
threats  (e.g.,  damage  or  loes  from  accident, 
theft,  malicious  action,  fire  and  other  envi- 
ronmental hazards) .  Phy^cal  security  tech- 
niques Involve  the  use  of  locks,  badges  (for 
personnel  Identification),  guards,  personnel 
security  clearances  and  administrative  meas- 
ures to  control  the  ability  and  means  to 
approach,  communicate  with,  or  otherwise 
make  use  of,  any  material  or  component  of 
a  data  processing  system.  Controlled  Accea- 
aibility  is  the  term  applied  to  the  protection 
provided  to  data  and  oomputatlonal  re- 
sources by  hardware  and  software  mecha- 
nisms of  the  computer  ItseK. 

Prom  these  definitions,  it  Is  possible  to 
see  that  there  is  no  direct  relationship  be- 
tween privacy  (a  desire  b^  individuals, 
groups  or  organl^tlons  to  control  the  collec- 
tion, use  or  dlwaemi  nation  of  information 
about  them)  and  security  (the  realization  of 
the  protection  of  resources),  although  they 
are  Interrelated.  Several  speakers  pointed  out 
that  a  perfectly  secure  computer  could  be 
used  in  such  a  way  as  to  violate  individual 
privacy.  However,  this  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  an  excuse  for  not  creating  secure 
computer  systems  since  th«  thrust  of  earlier 
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mnarks  was  to  the  effect  Chat  legislatively 
defined  rules  for  assuring  privacy  are  now 
levying  a  security-oriented  environment  on 
government  (and  possibly  private)  data  sys- 
tems. 

2.3    SOCIAL   IMPLICATIONS 

Dr.  James  Rule,  Professor  of  Sociology, 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook, 
presented  a  sociologist's  view  of  tbe  privacy 
question.  He  observed  that  the  issues  of 
privacy  are  soclal-poUtlcal-human  rather 
than  technological  and  that  the  question  of 
how  far  to  go  In  computer-based  recordkeep- 
ing on  people  is  a  political/social  question  in 
which  the  rlghts/needs/interests  of  the  In- 
dlvldtial  must  be  weighted  against  the 
rlghts/needs/interests  of  "institutions  (so- 
cial, political,  commercial,  etc.) .  In  his  view, 
determining  the  proper  balance  between  in- 
dividual privacy  and  institutional  needs  and 
Interests  will  Involve  even  more  agonizing 
choices  in  the  future  than  it  does  now.  To 
Illustrate  his  point,  he  described  a  hypothet- 
ical situation  revolving  around  the  use  of 
ccnnputerlzed  recordkeeping  control  of  crime. 
In  the  hypothetical  (but  potentially  feasi- 
ble) situation,  statistical  methods  of  be- 
havior analysis  are  used  to  predict  Individual 
criminality  before  It  occurs.  Assuming  that 
such  a  system  covild  be  assured  of  even- 
handed  administration,  would  such  a  system 
be  desirable  and  would  It  Justify  the  exten- 
sive recordkeeping  on  all  individuals  neces- 
sary to  make  It  wc»k? 

2.4.   LEGISLATIVE   ACTIONS 

As  a  result  of  the  early  warnings  and 
studies  of  the  privacy  issue  that  have  taken 
place  in  this  country  over  the  past  7-8  years, 
a  number  of  legislative  actions  have  taken 
place  or  are  contemplated.  For  example, 
three  Federal  Acts  have  been  passed  in  re- 
cent years  relating  to  tbe  Issue  of  privacy. 
These  are  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
vhlch  provides  for  making  information  held 
by  Federal  agencies  available  to  the  public 
unless  It  comes  within  a  category  exempted 
by  the  Act;  the  Federal  Reports  Act,  which 
establishes  procedures  for  the  collection  of 
information  by  Federal  agencies  and  the 
transfer  of  confidential  information  from  one 
agency  to  another;  and  the  Fair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act,  which  requires  consumer  credit 
reporting  agencies  to  adopt  procedures  which 
are  fair  and  equitable  to  the  consumer  with 
regard  to  confidentiality,  accuracy,  relevancy 
and  proper  xise  of  such  Information.  The  Fair 
Credit  Reportmg  Act  also  established  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  be  Informed  of 
what  information  Is  mamtalned  about  him 
by  a  credit  bureau  or  investigatory  reporting 
agency. 

In  addition  to  these  pieces  of  legislation, 
numerous  bills  have  been  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress which  propose  to  strengthen  the  rights 
of  Individuals  with  respect  to  confidentiality 
of  data^  prevent  Invasion  of  privacy,  estab- 
lish standards  for  tbe  c<^ectlon,  mainte- 
nance and  use  of  personal  data,  or  limit  the 
uses  to  which  personal  data  can  be  put  with- 
out written  consent  of  the  affected  individ- 
ual. It  was  also  r^>orted  at  the  Conference 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  (DHEW)  is  Implementing  (In- 
ternally) the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  Report  of  the  Secretary's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Automated  Personal  Data  Sya- 
tems. 

The  60  State  governments  have  pending 
numerous  bills  concerned  with  protection  of 
Individual  privacy  and  data  confidentiality. 
ICaaaacbusetts  and  Iowa  have  already  passed 
significant  legislation  In  these  areas,  provid- 
ing higher  standards  of  personal  privacy  pro- 
tection than  the  Federal  Oovemment.  StUl 
other  States  have  extensive  legislative  pro- 
posals that  would  impose  extensive  regula- 
tory ami  technological  constraints  on  the  op- 
eration of  personal  data  systems. 


At  the  local  level,  a  nvunber  of  mtinlcl- 
palltles  have  passed  ordinances  to  provide 
protection  of  computerized  personal  data. 

WhUe  all  of  this  legislative  activity  is  not 
completed,  it  Is  indicative  of  the  political 
response  to  the  aforementioned  public  aware- 
ness and  concern  over  Individual  rights  and 
privacy. 

3.5.  THREATS 

Threats  to  Individual  privacy  and  tech- 
nological threats  to  computer-based  informa- 
tion systems  were  the  two  themes  repeatedly 
stressed  by  the  various  speakers.  While  the 
threat  to  individual  privacy  and  liberty  was 
predominant  and  seen  to  be  mostly  associated 
with  the  unregulated  collection  and  use  of 
personal  data,  a  number  of  the  speakers  cited 
the  technological  threats  as  bemg  those  most 
bothersome  to  the  operators  of  information 
systems. 

Most  of  the  speakers  agreed  that  the  threat 
to  privacy  was  one  that  required  legal  and 
regulatory  remedies  and  was  not  basically 
a  technological  problem.  All  speakers  agreed, 
however,  that  technology  was  required  to  help 
enforce  the  legal  and  regulatory  steps.  Fur- 
thermore, a  number  of  speakers  noted  that 
unless  there  were  sound  technological  foun- 
dations for  controlled  access  to  computer 
systems,  the  legal  and  regulatory  actions 
would  be  largely  wasted. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  and  somewhat 
disused  threat  to  mdlvldual  privacy  posed 
by  the  collection  and  use  of  personal  data, 
several  speakers  cited  an  additional  problem 
of  misappropriation  and  misuse  of  data  by 
people  who  are  authorized  access  in  cormec- 
tlon  with  their  Jobs.  WhUe  the  problem  of 
misuse  of  data  would  appear  to  be  one  solved 
by  legal  measures  provldmg  stiff  penalties  for 
violators,  several  speakers  mdlcated  that  it 
was  In  part  technological  since  the  contem- 
porary systems  have  so  little  in  the  way  of 
controlled  access  mechanisms  that  it  Is  dlffl- 
c\ilt  to  restrict  access  within  a  data  base  and 
to  account  for  its  access  sind  usage. 

The  degree  of  difficulty  and  the  cost  asso- 
ciated with  providing  security  and  controlled 
access  to  computer-baaed  recordkeeping  sys- 
tems Is  a  function  of  the  type  of  access  being 
permitted,  the  capabilities  of  those  perform- 
ing the  access,  and  the  type  of  computer 
system  (whether  dedicated,  ahared,  local  or 
remote  access,  etc.)  on  which  the  record- 
keeping system  is  based. 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  collesigues  in  a  special 
order  regarding  the  congressional  com- 
mitment to  privacy.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  express  my  personal 
concern  for  retaining  and  restoring  this 
vital  individual  liberty  in  America. 

In  this  computer  age.  it  is  easy  to  ob- 
tain information  about  an  individual. 
Much  concern  has  be«n  voiced  over  the 
extent  to  wtilch  citizens'  privacy  is  t>eing 
invaded.  We  see  this  in  the  accumulaticm 
of  personal  data  in  computer  banks  and 
other  such  means  which  constitutes  a 
threat  to  the  privacy  of  every  American 
citizen.  There  are  some  who  look  upon 
individual  tax  returns  as  the  greatest 
source  of  such  information. 

The  assurance  provided  the  American 
people  that  information  voluntarily  given 
on  Federal  tax  returns  will  be  carefully 
protected  from  disclosure  and  Improper 
use  is  one  the  basic  concepts  imderlylng 
this  country's  system  of  collecting  taxes 
and  I  want  to  assure  that  protection.  I 
am  cosponsoring  legislation  (H Jl.  10977) 
which  will  further  restrict  accessibility  to 
taxpayers'  tax  returns. 

Even  though  the  matter  which  precipi- 
tated this  bill ;  namely,  the  move  to  check 


tax  returns  of  farmers'  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information  (m 
which  to  base  farm  programs,  has  been 
resolved,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  grant  early  and 
favorable  action  so  the  authority  for  in- 
specticm  of  Individual  tax  returns  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  will  be  severely  restricted. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  seven  terms  in  Congress  I  have  been 
deeply  concerned  about  the  increasing 
centralization  of  power  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  tendency  of  that 
Grovernment  to  intrude  more  and  more 
frequently  into  the  personal  lives  of  its 
citizens.  I  strongly  believe  that  our  citi- 
zens cannot  afford  any  further  erosion 
of  their  privacy. 

Therefore,  I  was  one  of  the  first  to 
urge  the  administration  to  revoke  a  con- 
troversial Executive  order  which  allowed 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  obtain 
personal  financial  information  from  the 
income  tax  returns  of  farmers.  A  little 
over  a  week  ago  my  position  was  upheld 
and  the  President  rescinded  his  order. 

I  have  also  moved  to  repeal  legislation 
which  allows  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  ofBcials  un- 
der him  to  look  at  private  medical  rec- 
ords of  people  who  receive  medicare  as- 
sistance. I  believe  that  doctor-patient 
records  are  confidential  and  should  not 
be  given  to  Government  officials. 

These  two  incidents  are  part  of  the 
bigger  issue  of  privacy  for  every  Amer- 
ican. At  a  time  when  technological  prog- 
ress is  making  it  possible  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  compile  more  and  more  in- 
formation on  all  Americans,  there  is 
much  room  for  misuse  of  the  informa- 
tion collected. 

Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, has  warned  in  an  article  that — im- 
less  we  act  now  to  place  safeguards  on 
the  "informational  revolution" — George 
Orwell's  "1984"  could  come  to  America 
Without  endorsing  all  of  Dr.  Wiesner's 
opinions  or  proposals,  I  do  believe  that 
his  statement  should  be  read  as  widely 
as  possible.  Therefore,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  his  article  with  my 
remarks: 

The  Information  Revolution — and  the  Bnx 

OP  Rights 

(By  Jerome  B.  Wiesner) 

The  way  In  which  we  use  and  control  the 
great  new  ci^abllltles  being  created  by  the 
information  revolution  will  shape  the  future 
character  of  our  society;  It  may  be  said,  in- 
deed, to  be  shaping  It  already.  Technology 
has  been  providing  mankind  with  new  tools 
and  new  opportunities  for  a  long  time  and. 
in  re^onae,  society  has  evolved  new  institu- 
tions and  has  changed  Its  physical  form. 
Sometimes  these  responses  have  been  com- 
fortable and  swift,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tele- 
phone and  radio,  at  other  times,  they  have 
been  halting  and  painful,  requiring  repeated 
trials  with  many  errors  to  find  a  new  equl- 
llbrlimx  that  was  comfortable  for  the  society. 
KNOWLXixa  IS  power 

For  a  long  time,  the  rate  of  technological 
progress  was  sufflclently  slow  to  enable  so- 
ciety to  adapt  to  the  required  change  with- 
out permanent  distortion  of  values.  The  pace 
of  change  Is  now  very  swift.  We  say  "time  is 
ah(Mter  ik>w",  and  that  la  why  we  are  faced 
with  our  present  problem.  To  make  the  mat- 
ter particularly  urgent,  Information  threat- 
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•ns  to  uodtie  that  subtle  baLtnce  acb^eved 
In  the  Constitution  between  the  people  and 
the  state  which  avoids  anarchy  oi^.the  one 
band  and  tyranny  on  the  other.  Nowhere  Is 
It  more  true  that  "knowledge  Is  t)cwer."  In- 
formation-technology puts  vastly  more  power 
Into  the  han4e  of  government  and  the  pri- 
vate Interests  that  have  the  reaourcee  to  use 
It.  IX)  the  degree  that  the  Constitution 
meant  lor  the  power  to  be  In  the  hands  of  the 
"govern«d,"  the  widespread  collection  ol  per. 
sonal  Inlco'matlon  poses  a  threat  to  the  Con- 
stitution Itself.  There  Is  also  na  doubt  that 
technology  can  be  and  has  begn  used  to  as- 
sist in  the  violation  of  the  Bilfbr  Rights.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  vlolattons 
are  made  by  hnmans,  not  by  machines.  To 
my  non-legal  mind,  there  Is  oven  the  qnee- 
Uon  of  whether  the  BUI  of  Rights,  drafted 
in  a  simpler  time.  Is  adequate  to  protect  man 
in  his  relation  to  the  modern  state  and, 
whether  there  Isn't  a  need  for  additional 
amendments  providing  protection  for  the  In- 
dividual against  possible  new  Infringements 
of  his  liberties. 

Because  many  of  our  dlfOculties  stem  from 
the  unforeseen  side  effects  of  technology  or 
from  the  mi&uAes  of  technological  capabili- 
ties, there  Is  a  growing  resentment  and  an- 
tagonism toward  science  and  technolog>'. 
There  Is  also  a  widespread  feeling  that  ma.*".- 
klnd  would  be  better  served  If  we  could  re- 
treat to  a  simpler  time.  Olven  the  present 
Size  of  the  world's  population  and  the  com- 
plexities of  modem  aoclety,  this  hardly  seems 
possible.  In  fact,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
only  through  the  st^hlsticated  and  careful 
use  of  technology  can  we  create  a  truly  de- 
cent society.  In  this  circumstance,  we  must 
leam  to  manage  technological  change  effec- 
tively for  the  common  good.  This,  It  seems 
to  me.  Is  the  particularly  Important  and 
urgent  task  of  the  Congress.  Many  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  are  concerned  with  as- 
pects of  this  problem  (such  as  the  present 
hearings  on  Um  SST),  but  there  Is  little 
focus  on  the  overall  task. 

1984  COUU)  COMS  XJNNOTICED 

Modem  information  technology  provides 
the  potential  to  add  to  our  general  well- 
bemg  and  to  enhance  human  freedom  and 
dignity  If  properly  used  by  extending  our 
muscles,  brainpower  and  material  resources. 
Yet  It  also  threatens  to  ensnarl  us  in  a  social 
■yatem  in  which  controls  coold  essentially 
eliminate  human  freedom  and  Uidivldual 
privacy.  Improperly  axplolted  computer  and 
communication  techn(dogy  could  so  marked- 
ly restrict  the  range  of  individual  rights  and 
initiatives  that  are  the  hallmark  of  a  free 
society  and  the  foundations  of  huniian  dignity 
as  to  eliminate  meaningful  life  as  we  i^^pre- 
clate  it.  In  other  words,  1084  could  come  to 
pass  unnoticed  while  we  applauded  our  tech- 
nical achievements: 

The  great  danger  which  must  be  recog- 
nized and  counteracted  Is  that  such  a  de- 
personalizing state  of  affairs  could  occur 
without  spectflc  overt  decisions,  without 
high-level  encouragement  or  support  and 
totally  Independent  of  maUcloas  intent.  The 
great  danger  Is  that  we  could  become  "In- 
formation bound",  because  each  step  In  the 
develc^ment  of  an  "Information  tyranny" 
appealed  to  be  eoustruetlve  and  useful.  I 
suspect  that  it  would  be  much  easier  to 
guazd  against  a  maliefoos  oppressor  than  to 
avoid  being  slowly  bat  Increasingly  domi- 
nated by  an  information  Frankenstein  of  our 
own  u'oaMon.  (Iliougb  we  should  recognize, 
I  believe,  that  an  effective  means  of  citizen 
surveillance  and  intimidation  could  also  pro- 
vide attractive  opportunities  for  a  would-be 
dictator.) 

cxnmoL  OF  mnxiuxioir 
Present  and  growing  -e^>abilltles  for  sur- 
veUlaaoe  and  control  are  made  possible  by 
modem  communication  and  oomputatlonal 
techniques.  It  U  very  dear  that  mioh  cap- 
abilities,   through    data-centrallzatlon    and 


manipulation,  will  continue  to  grow  at  an 
ever  mcreasing  rate  as  our  understandings  of 
communications,  computation  and  cognitive 
processes  expand.  At  the  same  time,  It  is  ob- 
vious that  means  for  effective  record  keeping, 
information  gathering,  and  data  processing 
are  essential  needs  of  a  modern  society.  The 
problem  is  to  determine  how  to  reap  the 
maximum  assistance  ficm  modern  technol- 
ogy In  running  a  bettar  society  and  at  the 
same  time,  how  to  keep  it  from  dominating 
us. 

In  order  to  do  this.  wa,may  have  to  adopt 
some  stern  measures  in  the  form  of  very 
strict  controls  on  who  can  do  what  with  pri- 
vate information  about  any  individual  In  the 
society.  The  present  capabilities  in  informa- 
tion collection  have  already  led  to  clear-cut 
infringements  of  citizens  rights.  In  fact,  even 
without  technological  aEsistance.  there  have 
been  serious  violations  cf  the  Constitutional 
protections  by  many  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ment and  by  many  private  organizations. 
Furthermore,  the  awareness  of  security  dos- 
siers has  inhibited  many  peaple  in  their 
political  activities. 

WHAT   KINO  OF   SOCIET'^   ARE   WE  BtTILDINC? 

There  is  one  specific  point  which  I  would 
like  to  stress.  The  issue  of  constitutional 
rights  is  but  one  dramatic  aspect  of  the  ma- 
jor problem  of  our  time:  namely:  given  so 
many  options  by  a  rapWly  developing  tech- 
nological capability,  what  kind  of  a  society 
are  we  going  to  allow  to  be  created  for  our- 
selves and  for  our  descendants?  We  live  at  a 
moment  in  history — I  believe  a  unique  mo- 
ment— when  the  decisions  we  make,  the 
paths  we  take,  will  shape  the  future  of  man's 
world  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Technology 
aOlows  us  exciting  opportunities  for  shaping 
a  world  to  our  liking,  »ut  it  also  poses  the 
possibilities  of  a  disasrrous  misstep.  People 
everywhere  have  begun  to  appreciate  that 
the  thoughtless  applications  of  technology  on 
a  large  scale,  done  with  the  best  of  Intentions 
and  for  the  most  constfuctlve  purposes,  can 
frequently  have  large-scale  destructive — at 
least,  very  unpleasant — ^ide  effects.  We  have 
slowly  come  to  reaU;ze  that  we  can  Intervene 
Into  the  workings  of  tha  physical  world  on  a 
scale  and  in  ways  that  actually  threaten 
man's  survival  on  this  planet.  Fortunately 
there  is  a  widespread  reaction  against  such 
careless  actions:  witness  the  growing  con- 
cern for  the  environment  and  the  growing 
disenchantment  with  war.  particularly  nu- 
clear war,  as  an  Instrument  of  foreign  policy. 

THE  EFTECTS   OF  SMALL-SCALE   VEEStJS   LABGE- 
SCALE    APPLJCATIONS 

We  are  also  beginning  to  imderstand  that 
we  can  affect  man's  social  and  psychological 
environments  in  equally  disturbing  ways. 
We  have  learned  one  particularly  Important 
lesson  about  all  of  this.  It  is  that  techno- 
logical innovations  that  are  wholly  construc- 
tive when  employed  on  a  sxnall  or  moderate 
scale  can.  with  increased  and  constant  ap- 
plication, have  such  serious  impact  on  the 
environment  or  on  the  society  that  massive 
efforts  are  required  to  offset  their  disastrous 
Bide  effects.  Sometimes  a  technical  innova- 
tion can  affect  both  the  physical  and  psy- 
chological environments.  The  automobile, 
electric  power  and  the  aeroplane  all  illustrate 
this  point. 

The  early  manufacturers  of  automobiles 
hardly  anticipated  that  their  machines 
would  produce  the  Los  Angeles  smog,  the 
blight  of  our  cities,  or  the  malaise  of  the 
suburbs.  And  even  today,  the  Individual  tiser 
of  a  bit  of  technology  such  as  the  auto- 
mobile, a  pesticide  or  a  polluting  detergent 
clearly  believes  that  his  personal  gam  greatly 
outweighs  the  environmental  hazards  that 
bis  small  transgression  produces.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
citizens  of  our  country  are  sufficiently  con- 
cerned abdut  these  problems  to  be  willing  to 
legldate  against  pollution  even  at  the  price 
of  considerable  inconvenience  and  cost.  They 


are  ready  to  spend  substantial  siuns  of  money 
for  less  destructive  porodlucts  and  large  sunu 
to  tmdo  the  environmental  damage  from  the 
past.  I 

WEAPONS  CONTROL 

An  important  lesson  can  be  learned  too 
from  our  efforts  to  control  weapons  systems. 
It  Is  much  easier  to  stop  the  application  of  a 
specific  piece  of  technology  on  a  specific  tech. 
nique  or  a  new  strategy  before  it  has  been 
developed  or  widely  applied,  than  after  the 
fact.  For  example,  it  Wai  relatively  straight- 
forward for  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  agree  to  prohibit  the  Introduction 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  outer  space  or  on  the 
ocean  sea  beds  because  these  weapons  did  not 
exist.  In  contrast,  it  .hae  proven  Impossible 
to  curtan  the  emerg|ence  of  antl-balllBtlc 
missile  systems,  even  la  the  face  of  wide- 
spread agreement  that  they  can't  be  effective, 
because  they  do  exist  and  the  decision  to  halt 
their  development  and  deployment  Is  con- 
trary to  the  Interests  of  large  groups  of  peo- 
ple. It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  this  is  a 
generally  applicable  theorem.  If  we  want  to 
avoid  traumas  from  th«  mls-applicatlon  ol 
technology  in  the  future,  we  should  leam 
to  recognize  the  inherent  environmental  or 
social  threats  in  an  eafly  stage  of  a  new 
technological  development.  I  think  that  this 
point  is  particularly  important  In  the  matter 
of  preserving  privacy  an<J  freedom.  The  motto 
"eternal  vigilance  Is  tHe  price  of  liberty" 
applies  here  with  specisll  meaning. 

StTRVEILLANCE   OF   PEOPLE 

Modern  electronic  ald^  are  not  required  for 
the  operation  of  a  comprehensive  surveil- 
lance operation.  In  fact,  the  very  effective  se- 
curity systems  run  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  FBI  durftig  and  after  World 
War  II  made  only  modest  use  of  electronic 
toformatlon  storage  andi  retrieval.  But  such 
systems  were  consequeritly  quite  expensive 
and  also  limited  in  the  number  of  people  that 
they  could  watch  over  closely.  They  fre- 
quently bogged  down  v/hen  presented  with 
too  much  information.  liarge-scale  data  sys- 
tems now  operated  by  tovernment  bureaus 
and  even  private  credit  bureaus  maintain 
files  on  tens  of  raUllonj  of  people  with  no 
difficulty  whatsoever.  Fuithermore.  as  you 
know,  interconnecting  dommunlcation  net- 
works allow  information  in  separate  files  to 
be  coordinated  and  centralized  with  great 
ease.  In  addition,  as  the  software  for  data 
analysis  becomes  more  Sophisticated,  It  will 
be  possible  to  simulate  i^atterns  of  behavior 
for  individuals  and  social  groups  and  attempt 
tp  predict  or  anticipate  Hhelr  behavior  with 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  better  surveil- 
lance on  individuals  who.  In  one  sense  or 
another,  might  represent  a  threat  to  some- 
one having  access  to  the  data  system. 

TzcHHicAL  SATEanAaos  aat  not  enottgh 
There  are  those  who  Hope  that  new  tech- 
nology can  redress  these  invasions  of  per- 
BoneJ  autonomy,  existing  or  prospective,  that 
information  technology  makes  possible,  but  I 
don't  share  this  hope.  To  be  sure,  It  is  pos- 
sible and  desirable  to  prdvlde  technical  safe- 
guards against  unauthorized  access  to  data 
banks  or  Information  tran«nlsslon  systMns. 
It  18  even  conceivable  that  computers  could 
be  programmed  to  have  their  memories  fade 
with  time  and  to  eliminate  specific  identity 
when  the  information  was  being  processed  to 
provide  social  profiles,  etc.,  and  such  safe- 
guards are  highly  desirable,  but  the  basic 
safeg:uardB  cannot  be  provided  by  new  inven- 
tions. They  must  be  provided  by  the  legis- 
lative and  legal  system  pt  this  country.  We 
must  face  the  need  to  provide  adequate  guar- 
antees to  Individual  prlvftcy. 
spEcnnc  NEEDa 
I  am  a  communications  specialist,  not  s 
legal  expert,  and  consequently,  I  hesitate  to 
propose  specific  legislation.  However.  I  have 
spent  considerable  time  thinking  about  the 
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issues  involved  and  I  would  like  to  mention 
several  specific  needs  which  I  see.  These  are : 

(1)  A  watchdog  authority,  perhaps  an  in- 
dependent agency,  possibly  a  division  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  perhaps  the  FCC. 
to  review  regularly  the  public  and  private 
information  gathering  and  processtog  activi- 
ties within  the  country.  The  agency  should 
bave.tUA  authority  to  examine  the  nature 
ftod  extent,  of  such  aptlvitles  and  should 
report.  Its  findings  to  the  Coagress  and  the 
public. 

(2)  Congress  should  set  rigid  limitations 
on  pefmissible  surveillance  activities  and 
establish  much  stronger  safeguards  than  now 
exist  against  misuse  of  data-file  Information. 

(3)  Action  should  be  taken  as  quickly  as 
18  feasitne  to  re-esbatdlsh  public  confidence 
in  the  sanctity  of  the  boundaries  of  an  In- 
dividual's physical  and  psychological  living 
apace.  His  will  require  a  number  of  st^)s. 
Outlawing  some  activities  such  as  the  free 
exchange  of  private  Information,  collecting 
data  not  needed  by  ah  agency,  etc..  will  help 
a  good  deal.  Acknowledging  publicly  the 
extent  of  permissible  survelllanoe  and  by 
whom  Is  also  Important.  Requlmg  disclosure 
of  non-security  type  data  to  the  concerned 
individual  seems  possible  in  many  situations. 
In  the  few  situations  where  tbla  will  not 
work,  as  In  national  security  paattcrs,  judi- 
cal controls  should  be  strong. 

(4)  Technical  meahs  of  Insuring  data 
security  and  safeguarding  privacy  shoxild  be 
developed  vigorously  and  their  use  required. 

A    BAtANCE     BETWEEN     THREATS     TO     FREEDOM 

AND    FREEDOM 

We  should  be  prepared  to  accept  the  cost 
of  considerable  inefficiency  in  our  various 
social  and  governmental  prooesaes  to  safe- 
guard our  privacy  and,  as  I  judge  it,  our 
freedom,  dignity,  happiness  and  self-respect. 
By  costs,  I  mean  both  the  financial  costs  and 
the  loss  of  a  degree  of  control  that  the  state 
might  otherwise  have  over  genuinely 
threatening  individuals  such  as  criminals 
and  violent  revolutionaries.  Our  task  Is  to 
achieve  a  proper  balance  between  the  ability 
to  cope  with  individual  threats  to  the  society 
and  its  capability  to  abridge  the  freedom 
and  happiness  if  its  members.  In  cotmtries 
where  the  legal  system  csmnot  be  counted 
on,  the  people  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  ad- 
ministrator and  they  must  hope  that  the 
bureaucracy  will  be  benign.  Such  a  situation 
smothers  freedom.  Because  I  believe  that 
an  "information  tyranny"  poees  a  very  se- 
rious threat  to  the  survival  of  a  free  society 
in  our  country,  I  vigorously  recommend  that 
Congress  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  bring  the  BUI  of  Rights  up  to  date. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues, Messrs.  Goldwater  and  Koch 
have  my  thanks  for  taking  this  special 
order  to  discuss  the  need  for  the  estab- 
lifihment  of  a  national  privacy  policy. 

Examples  of  our  need  for  such  a  policy 
are  found  in  the  everyday  lives  of  all 
Americans,  from  the  welfare  mother  to 
the  corporate  vice  president:  Eligibility 
regulations  for  food  stamps  and  aid  for 
dependent  children ;  social  security  num- 
bers for  identification  purposes;  credit 
cards  and  credit  data  banks,  a  thriving 
business  in  consumer  lists  and  personal 
information  requested  In  census  ques- 
tionnaires, to  name  a  few. 

In  this  House  alone  there  are  207  dif- 
ferent sponsors  of  102  different  bills  and 
resolutions  relating  to  the  protection  of 
privacy.  In  April  of  last  year,  the  House 
Oovemment  Operations  SubcomirJtte* 
on  Foreign  Operations  and  Government 
Information  held  hearings  on  Federal  use 
and  development  6f  information  tech- 
niques. Their  findings  and  the  evidence 


seems  compelling  that  the  Government 
must  begin  to  pay  more  attention  to 
the  effect  of  its  actions  and  the  actions 
of  the  commercial  world  upon  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  private  citizens  as  guar- 
anteed in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  ramifications  of  data  collected  can 
and  should  be  controlled  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  Federal  Government's 
exercise  of  self  control.  Government  data 
bank  proposals  should  be  studied  to  In- 
sure that  data  gathering  Is  In  further- 
ance of  a  purpose  rather  than  self  per- 
petuation. Data  once  collected  should  be 
reviewed  and  if  no  longer  relevant,  de- 
stroyed. Perhaps  most  important  Is  the 
question  of  an  individueJ's  access  to  the 
records  and  data  maintained  about  him- 
self. One  of  the  basic  tenants  of  our  sys- 
tem of  law  Is  the  right  to  confront  a  wit- 
ness or  an  accuser  and  to  cross-examine 
liim  in  order  to  elicit  the  truth.  The 
written  word  or  computer  punch  card 
bears  witness  as  eloquently  as  the  spoken 
word.  The  right  of  access  to  and  chal- 
lenges of  data  bank  information  by  the 
subject  of  that  information  could,  if  ex- 
ercized under  the  same  or  similar  rules, 
only  instill  confidence  in  and  aid  our  gov- 
ernmental processes. 

An  amendment  which  I  cosponsored  to 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  that 
would  increase  public  access  to  Oovem- 
ment information  passed  the  House  on 
March  14.  That  bill  would  permit  Federal 
courts  to  review  Government  information 
to  decide  if  it  should  be  released  to  the 
public  and  would  give  judges  authority 
to  require  a  prompt  response  to  a  citizen's 
request  for  information. 

This  is  but  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

A  serious  evaluation  of  rules  for  data 
sharing  and  confidentiality  should  be 
made  and  boundaries  should  be  drawn. 
Discretion  is  required  in  revealing  data 
from  one  organization  to  another.  In 
order  to  protect  the  privacy  of  the  indi- 
vidual Involved,  he  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  be  informed  of  data  sharing 
and  offer  his  consent. 

Prom  Federal  to  State  to  local  action, 
the  question  of  privacy  Is  involved.  It  Is 
only  through  continued  evaluation  and 
new  Government  policies  that  we  will 
really  be  capable  of  offering  privacy  to 
Americans  in  every  realm  of  society. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  1933  in  an  address  in  New 
York  City,  George  Bernard  Shaw  stated 
categoricaJly  that — 

An  American  has  no  sense  of  privacy. 
He  does  not  know  what  It  means.  There  is 
no  such  thing  In  the  country. 

In  the  more  profound  meaning  of  the 
word  connoting  the  relationship  between 
the  citizen  and  his  government,  Shaw's 
wprds  could  not  possibly  be  more  mis- 
leading, because  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  conceived  and  orga- 
nized largely  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  privacy  of  the  citizen  from  un- 
warranted encroachiq«Dts  by  his  govern- 
ment and  fellow  citiz«is. 

The  first  amendment  prescribes  that 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religira.  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  thereof."  "No  Sol- 
dier shall,  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered 
in  any  house,  without  the  consent  of  the 


Owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law."  reads  the 
second.  The  fourth  amendment  guaran- 
tees the  right  of  the  people  "to  be  secure 
in  their  person,  house  papers  and  effects." 
The  fifth  amendment  guarantees  that 
the  people  shall  not  "be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law."  The  ninth  amendment,  more- 
over, states  that  "the  enumeration  in  the 
Constitution,  erf  certain  rights,  shall  not 
be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others 
retained  by  the  people." 

No  less  than  5  of  the  10  Bill  of  Rights 
ratified  in  1791  guarantee  directly  the 
soverdgnty  of  the  people  in  the  pursuit 
of  privacy  in  the  broad  sense.  Indeed  in 
each  of  the  first  10  and  subsequent 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  the 
watchword  is  the  protection  of  the  citi- 
zen in  the  pursuit  of  his  private  in- 
terests from  the  unwarranted  intrusion 
of  the  Government.  In  the  past  year 
when  it  has  so  forcefully  been  brought  to 
our  attention  that  men  in  the  highest  of- 
fices in  the  land  have  paid  little  more 
than  lipservice  to  these  principles,  it 
might  behoove  each  of  us  in  the  quiet  and 
security  of  his  own  home  to  re-read  the 
founding  protections  and  principles 
legitimized  by  the  Constitution. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  observation  made 
by  Walter  Lippman  that — 

Those  ir.  high  places  are  more  than  the 
adminlstrat<jrs  of  government  bureucracles. 
They  are  more  than  the  writers  of  laws.  They 
are  the  custodians  of  the  nation's  ideals,  of 
the  beliefs  it  cherishes,  of  Its  permanent 
hopes,  of  the  lalth  which  makes  a  nation  out 
of  a  mere  a^jgregate  of  individuals. 

Tlie  102  bills  and  resolulior.s  presently 
pending  before  the  committees  of  this 
body,  sponsored  by  nearly  half  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  are  surely  concrete 
examples  that  this  body  is  intent  upon 
protecting  the  ideal  of  privacy. 

All  of  the  l)ody  of  law  that  has  been 
developed  in  the  nearly  200  years  of  this 
Nation's  life  did  not  deter  those  who  for 
poMtical  reasons  in  1972  transgressed 
many  of  the  freedoms  guaranteed  our 
people  by  the  Constitution.  Few  of  us 
would  be  so  naive  as  to  beUeve  that  any 
law,  or  group  of  law.  no  matter  how  com- 
prehensive or  wise,  will  deter  all  of  those 
of  like  inclinations  in  the  future.  But  our 
ongoing  efforts  to  protect  and  guaran- 
tee those  freedoms  as  best  we  can  serve 
notice  to  all  that  if  the  price  of  freedom 
is  eternal  vigilance,  then  it  is  a  price 
we  shall  willingly  pay. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1896 
the  captain  of  the  American  ship  Her- 
bert Puller  was  murdered  on  high  seas. 
After  the  crime  was  discovered.  Brown, 
a  sailor,  was  put  In  irons  and  the  ves- 
sel was  headed  for  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia. 
Before  it  reached  there  Brown  charged 
Bram,  the  first  mate,  with  the  commis- 
sion of  the  crime,  saying  that  he  saw  him 
do  it.  Bram  was  then  also  put  in  irons. 
On  the  arrival  at  HaUfax.  Power,  a 
poUceman  and  detective  in  the  govern- 
ment service  at  that  place,  had  a  conver- 
sation with  Bram.  He  testified  that  he 
made  an  examination  of  Bram,  in  his 
own  ofBoe,'  in  the  city  hall  at  Halifax. 
From  the  conversation.  Bram  was  in- 
dicted at  Boston  for  the  coinmlssi(»i  of 
the  crime. 
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The  convenatioa,  from  which  a  c<xi- 
fesslon  of  guilt  was  determined,  was  the 
central  point  of  oontentlan  In  the  appeal 
In  Bram  aealnat  Uaited  States  argued 
October  1897.  In  the  decision  the  court 
quMtlooed  the  circumstances  of  the  In- 
terrogation. 

Before  tttis  euunlnaUoD  bad  taken  place 
tlM  pollM  detective  caused  Brmm  to  be 
brought  from  JaU  to  his  prlTate  olBce,  and 
when  there  alone  with  the  detective  he  was 
stripped  of  his  clothing,  and  wither  whilst 
the  detective  was  in  the  act  of  stripping  him, 
f"  after  he  was  denuded,  the  conversation 
offered  as  a  confession   took  place. 

Bram  had  been  accused  by  Brown  of 
committing  the  crime  and  the  conversa- 
tion which  took  place  while  the  defend- 
ent  was  stripped  and  interrogated  by  a 
clothed  detective  was  ruled  by  the  court 
to  be  Inadmissable  evidence  (tf  guilt.  The 
court  argued  that  this  confession,  under 
these  circumstances,  could  not  be  con- 
sidered voluntary  and  thn^ — 

The  Imprestsion  u  inealstlbly  produced 
that  it  must  necessarily  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  either  hope  or  fear,  or  both,  operating 
on  the  mind. 

I  bring  up  the  issue  of  this  case  in- 
volving psychological  duress  because  I 
think  that  it  is  an  important  analogy  to 
the  situation  that  occurs  every  day  in  the 
United  States.  Private  citizens  of  the 
United  States  every  day  go  to  agencies 
that  extend  credit  and  are  confronted 
by  a  situation  where  the  loan  officer 
they  speak  with  has  a  nie  giving  a  por- 
trait of  that  individual's  credit  standing. 
These  flies  contain  not  only  records  of 
performance  relative  to  the  credit  stand- 
ing of  that  individual,  but  also  informa- 
tion concerning  his  personality  and  his- 
tory that  has  mysteriously  entered  his 
file  without  the  knowledge  of  the  appli- 
cant. 

Like  Bram,  our  average  consumer  has 
been  indicted  by  an  anonomous  Mr. 
Brown.  Like  Bram.  our  average  consiun- 
er  goes  to  be  questioned  by  a  credit  officer 
or  a  Job  interviewer  luder  psychological 
duress.  Bram's  confession  was  declared 
iUegal  because  he  was  stripped  of  cloth- 
ing and  was  interrogated  by  a  clothed  In- 
vestigator. Our  citizens  are  interviewed 
by  a  questioner  who  has  information 
about  the  applicant  and  that  applicant 
does  not  even  know  what  information  is 
in  that  file.  Like  Bram.  our  average  citi- 
zen is  under  similar  psychological  pres- 
sure because  he  is  deprived  of  informa- 
tion which  is  privy  to  his  request  for  a 
Job  or  a  loan. 

Congress  and  the  courts  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  protect  the  rights  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  The  present  prac- 
tice by  organizations  and  agKicies  which 
Involves  the  accumulation  of  files  of  in- 
formatim  which  are  used  to  determine 
whether  an  individual  will  be  accepted 
for  a  Job  or  for  a  loan  presently  puts  our 
citizens  under  psychological  duress. 

An  example  of  this  was  brought  strik- 
ingly cloiB  to  the  hunes  of  my  constitu- 
ente  In  South  Dakota.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  requested  and  received 
permission  to  privately  audit,  examine 
and  process  the  private  tax  returns  of 
farmers  in  South  Dakota  and  across  this 
country.  Ptemen  were  to  be  subjected  to. 
what  is  in  my  mind,  the  unjust  and  il- 


legal perusal  of  their  private,  confiden- 
tial tax  returns.  This  is  exactly  my  point 
of  contention.  Private  citizens,  in  this 
case  honest  farmers,  were  deprived  of 
their  rights  of  privacy  and  due  process 
by  a  Government  agency  which  sought 
to  accumulate  inf  ormati<Hi  and  use  that 
Information  in  dealings  with  these  in- 
dividuals. Their  intentions  may  have 
been  honorable.  Their  intentions  may 
have  been  designed  to  serve  the  general 
welfare  of  the  coimtry.  But  the  point  re- 
mains that  the  privacy  of  our  citizens 
was  violated.  T^e  right  of  due  process 
was  abrogated,  placing  these  Individuals 
under  psychological  duress. 

We  are  here  today  to  discuss  the  im- 
portance of  privacy  and  confidentiality. 
There  is  a  need  for  us  to  protect  the 
privacy  of  individual  citizens  whose 
rights  are  being  violated  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  information  and  data  and  the 
processing  of  that  Information  which 
critically  affects  their  opportimities  in 
the  social  and  economic  Ufe  of  this  coim- 
try. 

There  will  continue  to  be  huge  data 
banks  of  information  on  individuals  in 
this  country  and  this  information  will 
continue  to  be  used  to  determine  accept- 
ability for  requests  for  job  employment 
or  credit  application  or  what  have  you. 
But  the  individual  has  the  right  to  pro- 
tect himself  from  misuse  of  this  infor- 
mation. Our  citizens  have  a  right  to 
know  the  contents  of  the  files  which  are 
pertinent  to  their  requests. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  begin  to  seri- 
ously look  into  adopting  measures  to  pro- 
tect the  privacy  and  rights  of  our  citizens 
where  these  vast  systems  of  data  ac- 
ciunulation  and  processing  affects  his 
welfare.  I  urge  Congress  to  begin  investi- 
gation into  ways  of  insuring  that  infor- 
mation accumulated  without  the  knowl- 
edge or  consent  of  individuals  in  this 
coimtry  does  not  prejudice  his  rights  to 
due  process  and  privacy.  I  urge  Congress 
to  begin  now  to  protect  the  rights  of  con- 
fidentiality and  privacy  of  all  our  citizens. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  one  of  those  participating 
in  this  unique  and  important  special 
order  on  the  Congressional  Committee 
to  Privacy,  although  I  admit  to  doing  so 
with  somewhat  mixed  emotions. 

On  the  one  hand,  those  of  us  here  to- 
day must  extend  our  deepest  gratitude 
and  congratulations  to  those  Members 
of  this  House  who  have  worked  so  long 
and  hard  to  put  this  forum  together. 
They  deserve  enormous  credit,  for  they 
have  done  their  work  well.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  special  order  will  stand 
for  some  time  as  one  of  the  principal 
records  of  the  Government's  responsi- 
bility In  the  area  of  privacy. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  none  of  us  can 
take  much  joy  from  the  fact  that  here 
we  are,  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  trying  to  make  some 
sense  out  of  why  it  is  that  we  Americans 
are  apparently  watching  the  erosion  of 
one  of  our  most  fundamental  rights — the 
right  to  privacy.  That  process  of  erosion 
is  a  profoundly  important  and  compell- 
ing development  of  our  age.  It  strikes  at 
the  very  heart  of  our  constitutional 
system. 

I  Intend  to  outline  later  in  these  re- 


marks legislation  that  I  wiU  be  introduc- 
ing to  provide  a  new  and  significant 
dimension  to  the  guarantees  that  come 
to  all  Americans  as  a  result  of  the  fourth 
amendment.  ' 

The  erosion  of  privacy  is  a  hydra- 
headed  monster.  It  takes  many  forms— 
from  the  distribution  and  selltog  of 
mailing  lists,  to  the  collection  and  stor- 
age of  information  by  the  Government, 
to  wiretapping  and  other  technically 
sophisticated  invasions  of  our  lives. 

It  seems  to  me  thaJt  this  latter  inva- 
sion— the  invasion  of  our  freedoms  as 
guaranteed  under  ttie  fourth  amend- 
ment— is  the  most  profoundly  important 
area  of  concern  we  are  considering 
here. 

When  Government  agents  are  turned 
loose  at  the  whim  of  bureaucrats  and 
politicians  to  search  our  homes,  seize  our 
papers,  and  tap  our  telei^ones  without 
any  prior  judicial  approval,  the  most 
important  liberties  of  a  free  people  are 
eroded. 

Those  who  founded  our  country,  and 
presumably  those  who  defended  it  in 
World  War  U,  understood  the  impor- 
tance of  these  libertieB.  Searches  by  the 
King's  revenue  agenta  in  the  1700's  and 
knocks  on  the  door  in  the  night  in  Nazi 
Germany  were  repugnant  to  our  ideas 
of  individual  rights.  In  an  important 
way,  that  was  what  World  War  n  was  all 
about.  We  fought  to  preserve  our  right 
to  speak,  our  right  to  worship,  and  our 
right  to  vote.  No  less  important  is  the 
right  to  remain  secure  in  our  homes. 

Under  our  form  of  government,  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures  are  not 
cleansed  by  being  wrapped  in  claims  of 
national  security.  Surely,  every  official 
can  convince  himself  that  his  8M;tion  is 
important  to  the  well-being  of  the  Na- 
tion. In  America  we  cherish  individual 
freedom  so  much  that  the  test  is  not 
whether  the  official  can  convince  him- 
self— but  whether  he  can  convince  a 
judge. 

On  June  15,  1970,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  his  own  admission,  ap- 
proved a  plan  to  tap  our  phones,  to  open 
our  mall,  and  to  engage  in  surreptitious 
entries — all  without  Court  approval. 

It  has  oeen  claimed  by  the  White 
House  that  this  plan  was  never  imple- 
mented, and  that  it  remained  in  force 
for  only  5  days,  when  it  was  rescinded. 

But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
now  that  every  activity  described  in  the 
1970  plans  was  then  undertaken  by  our 
Government. 

An  Intelligence  Evaluation  Committee 
was  created  which  conforms  precisely  to 
the  Intelligence  Activities  Group  (lAG) 
of  the  1970  plan. 

An  TBI  memorandum  dated  Septem- 
ber 16,  1970 — only  3  months  after  the 
approval  of  the  1970  plan — for  the  first 
time  approved  the  use  of  campus  sources, 
aged  18  to  21. 

Surreptitious  entries  were  undertaken, 
such  as  at  the  office  of  Dr.  Fielding. 
Other  unexplained  entries  have  occurred 
at  the  home  of  CBS  newsman  Dan 
Rather,  the  office  of  ABC  newsman  Bill 
Gill,  at  the  office  of  Senator  LoweD 
Weicker,  and  other  pUuses  where  Water- 
gate related  material  was  seemingly  the 
object  of  the  entry. 
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Telephones  have  been  tapped  as  tn  the 
case  of  columnist  Joseph  Kraft. 

Mail  of  American  civilians  has  been 
opened  as  demonstrated  by  documents 
secured  by  Senator  Wxiocn. 

Apologists  for  the  1970  plan  have  at- 
tempted to  defend  it  under  the  cloak  of 
national  security,  a  vague  doctrine  which 
when  unchallenged  can  too  often  lead  to 
the  gross  abuse  of  individual  freedom. 
The  extent  to  which  the  national  securi- 
ty conc^t  has  led  to  an  erosion  of  our 
constitutional  guarantees  was  demon- 
strated on  July  25.  1973,  when  Senator 
HERMAif  Talmadge  of  Georgia  asked  John 
Ehrlichman  whether  the  national  secu- 
rity concept  was  broad  enough  to  au- 
thorize a  President  to  approve  murders. 
Ehrlichman  replied,  "I  do  not  know 
where  the  line  is.  Senator."  The  idea 
that  our  constitutional  rights  may  be  in- 
vaded by  moral  eunuchs  who  cannot 
foreclose  even  murder  is  nothing  short 
of  appalling. 

Senator  Talmadge  also  asked  Mr. 
Ehrlichman  whether  he  remembered 
from  his  law  school  days  "a  famous  prin- 
ciple of  law  that  came  from  England  apd 
also  is  well  known  in  this  country,  '{hat 
no  matter  how  humble  a  man's  cottage 
is,  that  even  the  ELlng  of  England  cannot 
enter  without  his  consent."  Ehrlichman 
replied,  "I  am  afraid  that  has  been  con- 
siderably eroded  over  the  years,  has  It 
not?" 

Such  invasions  of  our  personal  secu- 
rity, and  such  distortions  of  the  national 
sesurity  concept,  offend  our  most  his- 
toric freedoms.  In  1765  Lord  Mansfield 
established  the  proposition  that  the 
judgment  of  an  independent  magistrate 
is  necessary  before  such  rights  can  be 
invaded. 

In  1772  the  ConMnittee  of  Correspond- 
ence of  our  Thirteen  Colonies  prepared  a 
List  of  Infringements  and  Violations  of 
Rights.  Revenue  officers  of  the  King  had 
been  invading  their  homes  and  conduct- 
ing searches  without  any  judicial  ap- 
proval. The  committee  wrote: 

Thus  our  houses  and  even  our  bedcham- 
bers are  exposed  to  be  ransacked,  our  boxes, 
chests  &  trunks  broke  open,  ravaged  and 
plimdered  by  wretches,  whom  no  prudent 
man  would  venture  to  employ  .  .  .  whenever 
they  are  pleased  to  say  they  suspect  there 
are  In  the  house  wares  &c  for  which  the  du- 
ties have  not  been  paid. 

Before  our  Constitution  was  adopted, 
colonial  legislators  provided  protection  to 
the  citizen  against  unlawful  searches 
and  seizures  by  executive  officers.  The 
Pennsylvania  Declaration  of  Rights  of 
1776  provided  in  article  X: 

That  the  people  have  a  right  to  hold  them- 
selves, their  houses,  papers,  and  possessions 
free  from  search  and  seizure,  and  therefore 
warrants  without  orders  or  affirmation  first 
made,  affording  a  sufficient  foundation  for 
them,  and  whereby  any  officer  or  messenger 
may  be  commanded  or  required  to  search 
Buq>ected  places,  or  to  seize  any  person  or 
persons,  his  or  their  property,  not  partlcu- 
Isrly  described,  are  contrary  to  that  right, 
and  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

Similar  provisions  were  found  in  the 
Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights  of  1776. 
the  Delaware  Declaration  of  Rights  of 
1776,  the  Maryland  Declaration  of  Rights 
of  1776,  the  Massachusetts  Declaration 
of  Rights  of  1780,  the  New  Hampshire 


BUI  of  Rights  of  1783,  and  the  Vermont 
Declaration  of  Rights  of  1777. 

Our  Founding  Fathers,  looking  at 
the  abuses  in  England  and  Colonial 
America,  desired  to  protect  the  indi- 
vidual from  officious  searches  and 
seizures  by  bureaucrats  and  executive 
officers.  They  provide  in  the  fourth 
amendment  that — 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures. 
shaU  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shaU 
issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Mr.  EhrUchman  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, these  historic  safeguards 
have  vitality  even  today.  In  United 
States  against  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Justice  Powell  held  on  June  19, 
1972,  for  a  unanimous  court  that — 

These  Fourth  Amendment  freedoms  can- 
not properly  be  guaranteed  If  domestic  se- 
curity surveillances  may  be  conducted  solely 
within  the  discretion  of  the  executive 
branch.  The  Fourth  Amendment  does  not 
contemplate  the  executive,  officers  of  Oov- 
emment  as  neutral  and  disinterested  mag- 
istrates. Their  duty  and  responslbUlty  is 
to  enforce  the  laws,  to  investigate  and  to 
prosecute.  Katz  v.  United  States,  supra,  at 
369-360  (Douglas,  J.,  concurring).  But  those 
charged  with  this  investigative  and  prose- 
cutorial duty  should  not  be  the  sole  Judges 
of  when  to  utilize  constitutionally  sensi- 
tive means  In  pursuing  their  tasks.  The 
historical  Judgment,  which  the  Fourth 
Amendment  accepts,  is  that  unreviewed  ex- 
ecutive discretion  may  yield  too  readUy  to 
pressures  to  obtain  incriminating  evidence 
and  overlook  potential  invasions  of  privacy 
and  protected  speech. 

He  also  stated  that — 

The  Fourth  Amendment  contemplates  a 
prior  judicial  Judgment,  not  the  risk  that 
executive  discretion  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
ercised. This  judicial  role  accords  with  our 
basic  constitutional  doctrine  that  Individual 
freedoms  wUl  best  be  preserved  through  a 
separation  of  powers  and  division  of  fiuic- 
tlons  among  the  different  branches  and  levels 
of  Government.  John  M.  Harlan,  Thoughts  at 
a  Dedication :  Keeping  the  Judicial  Function 
in  Balance.  49  A.  B.  A.  J.  943-944  (1963) .  The 
Independent  check  upon  executive  discretion 
Is  not  satisfied,  as  the  Government  argues, 
by  'extremely  limited"  post-surveUlance 
judicial  review.  Indeed,  post-surveillance  re- 
view would  never  reach  the  surveillances 
which  failed  to  result  in  prosecutions.  Prior 
review  by  a  neutral  and  detached  magistrate 
Is  the  time  tested  means  of  effectuating 
Fourth  Amendment  rights.  Beck  v.  Ohio,  279 
n.S.  89,  96  (1964). 

He  concluded  by  pointing  out  the  dan- 
gers of  official  surveillance  which  has  not 
received  prior  approval  of  a  court : 

Official  sjjryelUance,  whether  Its  purpose 
be  crlminA\  Investigation  or  on-going  intel- 
ligence gathering,  risks  Infringement  of  con- 
stitutionally protected  privacy  of  speech.  Se- 
curity surveillances  are  especially  sensitive 
because  of  the  Inherent  vagueness  of  the 
domestic  security  concept,  the  necessarily 
broad  and  continuing  nature  of  intelligence 
gathering,  and  the  temptation  to  utUlze  such 
survelllancee  to  oversee  political  dissent.  We 
recognize,  as  we  have  before,  the  constitu- 
tional basis  of  the  President's  domestic  se- 
curity role,  but  we  think  it  must  be  exer- 
cised m  a  manner  compatible  with  the  Fourth 
Amendment.  In  this  case  we  bold  that  this 


requires  an  ^proprlate  prior  warrant  pro- 
cedure. 

The  issues  which  Mr.  Justice  Powell 
addressed  were  not  hypothetical.  The  real 
tragedy  of  Watergate  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  breaking  and  entering,  the  plans 
for  prostitution,  the  payoffs,  or  the  per- 
jury. It  is  instead,  a  personal  tragedy 
which  we  all  share.  It  is  the  erosion  of 
our  constitutional  liberties  whidi  we  in- 
herited as  a  free  people. 

This  threat  to  liberty  did  not  steal 
upon  us  in  the  middle  of  the  night  on 
June  17.  It  germinated  in  the  Red  scsu-e 
after  World  War  I. 

It  was  nurtured  as  we  allowed  our  gov- 
ernment to  round  up  thousands  of  loyal 
Americans  during  World  War  n — Amer- 
icans whose  only  crime  was  their  Japa- 
nese ancestry. 

And  it  grew  during  the  1950's  when 
good  men  fell  silent  before  the  rage  of 
Senator  Joe  McCarthy. 

So  we  were  ready  for  the  maturity  of 
the  assault  on  our  Constitutional  rights 
which  was  uncovered  in  the  wake  of  Wa- 
tergate. 

Ilie  time  has  come  for  us  to  decide.  We 
either  believe  in  the  fourth  amendment 
or  we  do  not.  If  we  do,  and  if  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  to  retain  these  safeguards, 
we  must  act  now  to  give  them  meaning 
to  our  fourth  amendment  guarantees.  We 
must  be  sure  that  never  again,  can  any 
executive  officer,  on  his  own,  open  our 
mail,  tap  our  telephmies,  or  break  into 
our  houses  on  the  pretext  that  it  involves 
national  security.  When  national  leaders 
would  subvert  our  liberties  in  the  name 
of  "security,"  we  should  remember  the 
words  of  a  letter  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly  to  Gov.  Robert  Morris  in  1755: 

Those  who  would  give  up  essential  liberties 
to  purchase  a  little  temporary  safety,  deserve 
neither  liberty  or  safety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  report  to  the  House 
that  legislation  is  now  being  prepared  to 
meet  "head  on"  this  aspect  of  the  crisis  of 
privacy.  Although  I  am  not  now  in  a  po- 
sition to  release  the  details  of  the  pro- 
spective bill,  for  it  is  currently  only 
final  draft  form  and  several  perfect 
adjustments  are  still  necessary,  I 
promise  the  Members  that  it  wUl  provide 
a  new,  and  I  believe  a  welcomed,  Initi 
tlve  to  shore  up  the  American  public's^ 
sagging  confidence  in  its  institutions  of 
government.   ' 

The  legislation  I  am  si>e8iklng  of  Is  be- 
ing put  together  by  our  former  colleague, 
now  the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland, 
Charles  Mathias.  He  has  Indicated  to  me 
that  he  will  be  introducing  his  bill  in  the 
near  future,  and  he  is  especially  anxious 
that  any  and  all  Members  of  the  House 
who  may  wish  to  join  his  effort  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Briefly,  this  legislation  will  call  for  a 
mandatory  Federal  court  order  before 
the  Government  is  permitted  in  any  way 
to  intercept  communications,  conduct 
electronic  surveillance,  surreptitious  en- 
try, open  mail,  procure  records  of  tele- 
phone, bank,  credit,  medical  or  other 
business  or  private  transaction. 

Additionally  It  provides — and  this  is  of 
critical  importance — that  all  such  court 
orders,  together  with  official  transcripts 
of  the  appropriate  court  proceedings, 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Committees  on 
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the  Judiciary  of  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate for  proper  review. 

That  provision  assures  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  assume  a 
necessary  and  proper  role  in  assuring 
that  the  protections  ^ruaranteed  to  all 
Americans  by  the  fourth  amendment  are 
not  subverted,  ignored  or  in  any  other 
way  mishandled  by  either  of  the  other 
two  brftfiches  of  Government. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  Introduced  a  bill  to  regulate  the  dis- 
semtaiation  of  criminal  justice  records 
(HJl.  13164).  "Hie  right  to  privacy  has 
gained  well-deserved  recognition  lately, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  participate  in  this 
special  order  today  on  the  subject  of 
congressional  commitment  to  privacy. 

While  recognizing  the  right  to  personal 
privacy  in  noncriminal  areas,  this  bill 
does  not  seal  up  the  records  and  thus 
handcuff  the  police.  The  arguments  for 
not  sealing  up  arrest  records  after  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  are  persuasive.  The 
premise  of  the  argument  is  that  while 
rights  should  be  iM-otected  continuously, 
if  those  rights  are  not  being  violated  or 
offended,  there  is  no  compelling  reason 
to  restrict  harmless  action  not  in- 
ccsisistent  with  those  rights.  I  know  of  no 
empirical  evidence  to  suggest  that  law  en- 
forcement agencies  through  the  country 
are  abusing  the  use  cd  criminal  justice 
records. 

In  an  effort  to  protect  society  as  a 
whole,  all  criminal  justice  records  should 
be  available  to  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  afford  them  ade(^uite  tools  in  perform- 
ing their  safeguarding  function.  The 
right  of  privacy  is  not  abridged  when  the 
police  use  thehr  own  records  to  investi- 
gate suspected  offenders  of  the  law. 

As  all  dtiaens,  one  convicted  of  a  pre- 
vious crime  has  a  right  to  privacy.  This 
right  to  privacy  should  guarantee  that 
the  record  not  be  used  for  certain  non- 
sensitive,  civil  empaoyment  situations, 
but.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  one  con- 
victed of  a  crime  forfeits  his  right  to 
privacy  at  least  with  respect  to  the  crimi- 
nal record  resulting  from  the  commission 
of  and  subsequent  conviction  of  the  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  have  discussed  the 
potential  for  abuse  in  this  area.  The  pos- 
sibility for.abyse  of  this  information,  as 
long  as  it  is  confined  witliin  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  is  minimal,  especially 
when  the  value  of  this  information  to  the 
agencies  is  considered. 

I  am  sure  that  FBI  Director  KeUey  was 
in  agreement  with  this  notion  when  he 
testified  before  the  subcommittee  con- 
sidering this  legislation  that— 

If  only  ten  murderers  or  kidnappers  re- 
peated their  crime  outside  the  rtatutory 
time  frame,  U  not  thla  enough  to  warrant 
crtmlnal  Justice  agencies  access  to  offender 
records  which  might  provide  leads  In  sub- 
sequent murder  or  kidnapping  Investigations? 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  carefully  weigh  the  sev- 
eral proposals  before  it  and  arrive  at 
a  balanced  reconunendation  on  this  im- 
portant sui^ect. 

Mr.  McKDTOEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
8^2lBcial  order  to  express  the  congressional 
commttaaent  to  privacy  could  not  have 
been  acbedided  at  a  more  opportune 
time.  POr  there  Is  no  subject  of  greater 


concern  to  each  and  eiverj'  American  to- 
day than  the  right  to  i»rivacy. 

This  right  covers  a  host  of  aresis.  It 
includes  our '  right  under  the  fourth 
amendment  to  be  secure  in  our  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  affects  against  im- 
reasonable  searches  and  seizures.  It 
means  security  in  bettig  able  to  control 
the  collection  and  distribution  of  infor- 
mation about  oneself.  It  means  confi- 
dentiality in  bank  traasactions.  It  means 
being  able  to  make  telephone  calls  with- 
out fear  of  wiretaps.  It  means  freedom  to 
say,  do,  and  believe  what  one  wishes 
without  fear  of  surveillance.  It  means 
contributing  to  causes  and  organizations 
without  fear  of  being  included  on  some- 
one's enemies  list.  In  ^hort,  privacy  is  a 
personal  freedom,  th*  citizen's  right  to 
live  without  interference  from  others. 

The  American's  concern  over  privacy 
stems  not  just  from  Watergate  revela- 
tions— although  these  have  enhanced  our 
citizens'  fear  of  "Big 'Brother'"  Govern- 
ment— but  has  been  compounded  over 
the  years  for  hardly  a  day  goes  by  that 
some  new  outrage  is  not  reported.  For 
example,  this  past  Sunday's  Parade  mag- 
azine carried  an  article  relating  to  in- 
credible consequences  which  may  befall 
an  adult  merely  becaiise  of  records  kept 
on  him  as  a  child  in  elementary-  school. 

The  American  experience,  ever  since 
the  days  of  our  Pounding  Fathers,  has 
been  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  personal 
rights  and  liberties.  This  spirit  developed 
from  the  history,  character,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  frontier  and  has  been 
reinforced  by  the  miflions  who  came  to 
us  to  escape  some  form  of  oppression  in 
their  native  lands — social,  political,  re- 
ligious or  economic.  They  wanted  to 
escape  restrictions  of  one  sort  or  another 
which  prevented  them  from  being  or  do- 
ing or  believing  what  they  wished.  They 
enriched  American  life  in  many  ways  but 
perhaps  most  of  all  In  their  passionate 
devotion  to  the  concept  of  freedom  as  it 
has  developed  here.  ITiat  concept  is  em- 
bodied not  only  in  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  but  also  in  a  way  of 
life.  To  them  it  meant  the  inherent  right 
to  make  what  you  can  of  yourself  in 
every  way,  without  being  told  what  to 
think,  do  or  say,  and  without  fear  of 
Government  reprisal. 

But  what  of  the  present  situation?  In 
the  short  space  of  less  than  200  years  we 
have  witnessed  the  consistent  erosion  of 
the  basic  right  of  privacy.  We  are  now  a 
great  industrial  nation  of  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent type  from  the  America  in  which 
the  American  concept  of  freedom  had  its 
genesis  and  growth.  Jefferson  thought 
dMnocracy  and  our  ideals  of  liberty 
would  fail  when  our  population  became 
"piled  on  each  other"  as  in  the  Eu- 
rope he  knew  in  his  time.  Have  we 
reached  this  stage?  Do  the  economic  and 
technological  change^  we  have  achieved 
necessitate  corresponding  changes  in 
what  men  consider  freedom?  E>oes  our 
computer  technology  necessarily  mean 
depersonalization  and  a  loss  of  freedom 
for  the  Individual  American?  Does  our 
urban  society  mean  we  are  to  be  con- 
stantly subject  to  barrages  of  intrusion 
into  our  private  lives?  At  this  point  in 
our  history  we  must  determine  whether 
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we  are  to  be  a  people  -who  control  their 
Government  or  a  Government  that  con- 
trols its  people. 

My  interest  in  the  issue  of  privacy  is 
not  recent.  In  fact,  one  of  the  first  bills 
I  cosponsored  when  I  tame  bo  Congress 
in  1971  was  a  privacy  bill,  designed  to 
guarantee  an  individual's  knowledge  of 
and  access  to  records  concerning  himself 
which  are  maintained  by  Government 
agencies. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  admit  I 
had  not  realized  to  what  extent  there 
was  citizen  concern  about  privacy  until 
recently  wh^i  one  of  any  older  constit- 
uents, distressed  over  medicare  reim- 
bursement, refused  to  give  me  his  social 
security  number  so  I  could  check  with 
the  Social  Security  Administration  re- 
garding his  case.  Very  simply,  my  con- 
stituent feared  Government  retribution. 
How  could  I  assure  him  that  seeking  in- 
formation regarding  medicare  is  his 
privilege  as  an  American  citizen,  that 
in  a  democrat  he  has  the  right  to  seek 
clarif3rlng  information  and  to  secure  a 
hearing,  if  necessary,  on  his  complaint? 
How  can  I  assure  this  citizen  and  the 
many  others  who  share  his  fear  that  his 
name  would  not  be  Included  in  a  file  as 
a  potential  trouble-ntaker?  How  do  I 
assure  him  that  his  is  p  Government 
committed  to  protection  of  individual 
rights  and  liberties?  My  constituent  has 
been  reading  the  newspapers  and  listen- 
ing to  news  reports;  he  knows,  as  we  all 
know,  that  simple  adts,  statements  or 
inquiries  can  and  have  been  interpreted 
in  a  different  fashion  than  intended  and 
have  been  included  in  Government  dos- 
siers. He  knows,  as  we  all  know,  of  the 
host  of  actual  and  potential  intrusions 
into  individuals'  private  lives,  from 
political  surveillance  to  computer  data 
banks  and  the  expanding  use  of  social  se- 
curity numbers  as  a  means  of  identifica- 
tion. 

Today  there  is  fear  among  our  citizens 
because  of  the  abuses  of  the  individual 
right  to  privacy.  And  tjiis  Congress  must 
act  to  conquer  that  fear.  For  fear  in  it- 
self is  degrading;  it  easily  becomes  an 
obsession;  it  produces  hate  of  that  which 
Is  feared.  Already  there  is  citizen  dis- 
trust; already  there  is  citifen  fear;  are 
we  to  live  to  see  citizen  hate  of  their 
Government  because  of  fear?  While 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty, 
our  lot  today  seems  to  be  eternal  anxiety 
about  our  liberty. 

But  mere  concern,  mere  prating  about 
privacy  will  get  us  nowhere. 

We  must  enact  legislation  to  conttd 
all  kinds  of  automated  files  on  individ- 
uals, for  the  mushrooming  unguarded, 
uncontrolled  data  banks  pose  an  obvious 
threat  to  civil  liberties  and  the  potential 
for  injury  is  magnified  by  ^he  very  real 
possibility  that  a  person's  record  will  be 
Inaccurate  or  misleavling.  I  speak  not 
just  of  Government  computer  systems 
but  the  programs  of  private  industry 
as  well.  The  privacy  problem  posed  by 
the  $20-billion  data-jfathering  business 
and  the  7,000  or  so  Government  com- 
puters which  hold  Information  on  citi- 
zens' private  lives  is  enormous. 

Congress  can-mak$  a  start  toward  ful- 
filling our  responsibilities  in  this  area  by 
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enacting  legislation  curtailing  the  use 
and  dissemination  of  criminal  arrest  and 
other  law  enforcement  records,  particu- 
larly the  FBI's  National  Criminal  Iden- 
tification Center's  program.  While  I  De- 
lieve  it  is  important  that  the  FBI  com- 
pile pertinent  data  for  effective  crime 
control,  I  question  the  registering  of 
names  and  actions  of  all  persons  who 
have  any  kind  of  contact  with  law  en- 
forcement officials.  When  a  system  in- 
cludes unproven  accusations,  arrests  not 
followed  by  convictions,  allows  agencies 
not  connected  with  law  enforcement  to 
have  access  to  these  confidential  records ; 
when  people  without  criminal  records  are 
recorded  for  noncriminal  acts,  suspicions 
or  for  political  beliefs,  then  we  have  an 
intolerable  violation  of  privacy  and  civil 
liberties. 

We  must  give  a  conscience  to  our  com- 
puters and  deal  with  our  citizens  as  indi- 
viduals, not  as  numbers  on  a  card.  Re- 
tention in  data  banks  of  every  aspect 
of  our  lives,  including  uncorroborated 
statements  with  no  opportunity  for  the 
individual  to  review  and  correct  his  rec- 
ord, has  a  very  chilling  effect  on  the  full 
expression  of  first  amendment  rights. 

Congress  must  take  steps  to  protect 
the  privacy  of  bank  records  and  credit 
ratings;  make  major  improvements  in 
the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act;  protect 
the  confidentiality  of  the  individual  tax 
return  so  these  forms  will  no  longer  be 
used  as  a  tool  of  Government  harass- 
ment. We  must  also  limit  decennial 
census  questions  to  prevent  unnecessary 
and  imdue  invasion  of  the  Government 
into  the  privacy  of  its  citizens. 

The  growing  use  of  the  social  security 
number  as  a  means  of  identification  not 
relating  to  the  individual's  social  secu- 
rity account,  is  an  issue  of  gravity  to  be 
investigated.  Even  the  practice  of  the 
Government  selling  mailing  lists  of 
names  and  addresses  of  individuals  to 
private  commercial  businesses  can  be  an 
Invasion  of  privacy.  Individuals  should 
have  the  right  and  a  practical  means  of 
preventing  the  Government  from  includ- 
ing them  on  such  lists. 

Undoubtedly  most  difficult  of  all  our 
tasks,  we  must  come  to  grips  with  the 
problems  raised  by  illegal  and  improper 
wiretaps,  political  surveillance,  domestic 
spying  plans,  illegal  searches  and  sei- 
zaires,  infiltration  and  harassment  of  dis- 
sident groups,  use  of  agents  provoca- 
teurs, and  the  whole  raft  of  related 
abuses  which  have  come  to  public  atten- 
tion in  the  past  few  years.  Such  actions 
constitute  a  brutal  attack  on  our  Bill  of 
Rights,  on  our  right  of  privacy.  Govern- 
ment surveillance  of  political  activity 
stifles  the  free  expression  of 'ideas  and 
discourages  participation  in  the  political 
process,  the  very  basis  of  our  democratic 
system.  Congress  cannot  avoid  the  hard 
decisions  of  how  the  Government's  police 
powers  ought  to  be  used  and  what  kinds 
of  Investigations,  by  what  agencies,  are 
necessary  and  legitimate.  A  limit  must 
also  be  found  and  placed  upon  what  can 
be  done  in  the  nsune  of  "national 
security." 

Concern  over  protection  of  the  right  of 
Privacy  has  been  evoked  by  repreeenta- 
tlres  of  the  entire  political  sjaectrum, 
from  those  labeled  conservative  to  those 


considered  liberal.  Indeed,  this  is  an 
issue  that  transcends  all  labels  for  it  is 
an  issue  fundamental  to  our  system  of 
Government,  intrinsic  to  our  individual 
hberties  and  to  our  future  as  a  democ- 
racy. Innumerable  articles  have  been 
written  on  the  issue  of  privacy,  advo- 
cating various  approaches  and  solutions 
to  the  problems  we  face;  advisory  com- 
mittees have  been  established  within  the 
various  Federal  agencies  and  they  have 
issued  reports,  most  notably  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fares report  on  "Records,  Computers 
and  Rights  of  Citizens."  Innmnerable 
legislative  proposals  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  on  the  subject  of 
privacy.  Certainly  with  this  wealth  of 
materials  at  hand  the  Congress  can  band 
together  and  enact  meaningful  and  ef- 
fective legislation  in  this  field,  to  insure 
that  the  abuses  that  have  occurred  are 
not  repeated,  to  insure  that  our  right  of 
privacy  does  not  become  a  mere  abstrac- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  express  the  con- 
gressional commitment  to  the  right  of 
privacy.  Let  us  give  meaning  to  our 
words  by  meeting  our  responsibilities, 
enacting  legislation  to  insure  that  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  privacy  is 
more  than  just  words  and  thus  reinstill 
in  our  citizens  confidence  that  their  Gov- 
ernment does  indeed  resp>ect  the  free- 
doms guaranteed  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
in  urging  Congress  to  enact  legislaticm 
which  will  guarantee  every  American 
protection  of  our  right  to  privacy.  This 
special  order  is  evidence  that  there  Is 
growing  bipartisan  support  for  this  legis- 
lation to  be  passed  into  law. 

If  this  legislation  is  to  be  effective,  it 
must  apply  to  all  of  the  information 
maintained  under  an  individual's  name, 
and  all  information  kept  in  other  files.  It 
must  apply  to  information  obtained  from 
an  individual,  and  Information  obtained 
from  sources  other  than  the  individual 
whose  files  it  is  in. 

We  must  not  allow  the  serious  prob- 
lems which  have  resulted  from  the  in- 
troduction of  computer  technology  into 
the  area  of  recordkeeping  eclipse  many 
other  equally  important  issues. 

A  vast  amoimt  of  information  is  still 
maintained  in  manual  files.  Even  though 
the  data  in  these  files  is  available  from 
one  source,  and  computer  files  are  avail- 
able from  many,  sometimes  hundreds  of 
sources,  manual  files  must  be  as  care- 
fully controlled  as  computer  files.  All  per- 
sonal dossiers  maintained  bv  Federal 
agencies  must  be  strictly  supervised  if 
every  American  is  to  be  sure  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  not  invade  his 
or  her  privsu;y. 

Even  more  importantly  though,  the  in- 
formation gathering  process  must  be 
carefully  controlled.  Unnecessary  infor- 
mation must  not  be  collected.  Inaccurate 
data  must  not  be  retained. 

For  example,  we  should  direct  our  at- 
tention to  the  misuse  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice and  the  telephone  system  as  means 
of  gathering  personal  Information.  The 
Information  gathered  from  these  sources, 
by  tracing  who  contacts  who,  is  often 
misleading.  It  is  clearly  an  invasion  of 


the  right  to  privacy.  Legislation  must 
control  the  use  of  these  services,  and 
other  inaccurate  means  of  collecting 
data. 

We  must  determine  when  it  is  proper 
and  necessary  for  data  to  be  collected, 
and  how  it  may  be  collected.  We  must 
decide  what  constitutes  improper  infor- 
mation gathering,  and  when  it  should  be 
illegal. 

Equally  important  to  regulating  the 
means  of  data  collection,  is  the  need  to 
monitor  the  accuracy  of  the  data  col- 
lected. Every  individual  must  be  per- 
mitted to  see  files  maintained  under  his 
or  her  name,  and  information  on  them- 
selves maintained  in  files  under  other 
names  as  well.  Everyone  must  be  made 
aware  of  the  existence  of  his  or  her  files. 

People  must  be  able  to  challenge  Fed- 
eral agencies  that  certain  data  should  be 
removed  from  their  files  because  it  is 
either  inaccurate  or  misleading.  In  order 
for  this  to  be  feasible,  a  regulator>'  board 
will  have  to  be  established. 

An  individual  must  be  given  ample 
notice  before  his  or  her  file  is  released,  so 
that  an  appeal  of  the  decision  to  release 
that  file  is  possible. 

This  legislation  should  require  rhat 
every  agency  keeping  personal  records 
establish  strict  rules  regulating  the  dis- 
tribution of  information  contained  in 
their  files.  These  regulations  should  then 
be  approved  by  Congress.  Congress  must 
maintain  oversight  in  this  area. 

For  Congress  to  consider  regulations  of 
hundreds  of  agencies  would  be  a  cumber- 
some task.  This  task  would  be  greatly 
simplified  if  a  board  were  established. 

It  is  important  that  this  l>oard  be  in- 
dependent of  other  Federal  agencies.  It 
must  be  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  broad  spectrum  of  people  in- 
volved in  law  enforcement,  civil  hberties 
and  the  legal  profession.  It  must  not  be- 
come an  arm  of  either  the  FBI,  or  of  the 
Justice  Department. 

A  complaint  often  heard  against  this 
proposal  is  that  the  cost  would  be  too 
great.  I  find  this  response  unsatisfactory. 
This  board  will  be  small  in  light  of  other 
Federal  agencies  and  boards,  and  its 
function  is  vital.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
respecting  the  Constitution  can  say  that 
freedom  is  not  worth  the  price  of  this 
board. 

Whatever  guidelines  we  set  up  will 
be  insufficient.  The  same  Is  true  for  reg- 
ulations adopted  by  Federal  agencies. 
There  must  be  a  regulatory  board  to 
make  decisions  on  individual  cases  as 
they  arise.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  both 
Government  agencies  smd  people  whose 
files  are  concerned  for  this  board  to  exist 
to  expedite  the  decisionmaking  process. 

Law  enforcement  officers  often  cannot 
afford  time  delays.  Most  people  would  not 
bother  to  appeal  decisions  for  their  files 
to  be  released  or  to  have  information  re- 
moved if  the  appeals  process  were  com- 
plicated. 

I  am  inserting  into  the  record  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  Massachusetts 
experience  with  a  regulatory  board. 

Because  Massachusetts  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  fight  to  protect  the  right 
to  privacy,  I  am  aware  of  the  struggle 
which  exists  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  State  and  local  govern- 
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ments  in  the  area  of  recordkeeping.  Mas- 
sachusetts has  refused  to  participate  in 
the»FBI's  National  Crime  Information 
Center  because  of  this  conflict  and  has 
also  risked  losing  many  benefits  offered 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  because  of 
this. 

Massachusetts  law  provides  that  rec- 
ords shall  be  carefully  scrutinized  before 
they  are  released.  Massachusetts  provides 
for  the  expimgement  of  many  types  of 
criminal,  records  after  a  period  of  time 
and  does  not  keep  a  record  of  unsubstan- 
tiated accusations. 

The  NCIC  computer,  on  the  other  hand, 
keoM  all  of  this  information.  After  an 
individual  was  no  longer  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts criminal  files,  he  could  very  well 
remain  in  the  NCIC  files  and  his  record- 
forgotten  by  the  State  with  the  author- 
ity to  prosecute  him — will  be  retained  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

This  raises  two  very  serious  questions. 
The  first  is  a  ccmstitutional  problem.  Why 
should  the  Federal  Government  have 
control  over  data  collected  by  States  ful- 
filling the  constitutionally  mandated  re- 
sponsibilities? The  answer  is  that  it 
should  not.  This  question  is  not  limited 
to  matters  of  criminal  histories  either. 
All  records  kept  by  States  to  help  im- 
plement their  laws  should  be  under  those 
States'  control. 

If  a  State  feels  that  those  records 
should  be  expunged,  then  the  Federal 
Government  should  automatically  ex- 
pimge  that  same  information. 

The  second  question  is  a  practical  one 
which  arises  directly  out  of  the  problem  I 
have  Just  described.  How  can  a  State  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  its  citizens  by  carefully 
regulating  the  release  of  data  unless 
there  are  correspondingly  strong  Federal 
rules?  As  long  as  the  information  In  a 
State's  files  is  available  through  Federal 
data  banks  to  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials,  a 
State  cannot.  That  Is  why  Massachusetts 
has  been  unwilling  to  participate  in  the 
NCIC  or  in  other  national  data  centers. 

If  every  State  in  the  Union  passed 
strict  laws  to  regulate  the  release  of  per- 
sonal data,  those  laws  would  be  worth- 
less imless  there  were  correspondingly 
strong  laws  on  a  national  level.  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  national  laws  be  as 
strong  as  the  strongest  State  laws,  and 
that  they  be  enforceable. 

I  hfypt  that  the  day  is  not  too  far  away 
when  wei'Wlll  rise  in  support  of  a  bBl 
which  will  guarantee  every  American  his 
or  her  right  to  privacy.  It  is  important 
that  this  legislation  be  considered  soon, 
but  it  is  also  Important  that  this  issue  be 
treated  comprdiensively,  and  with  great 
care. 

As  you  well  know,  what  we  are  dealing 
with  Is  basic  to  the  American  concept  of 
freedom.  The  rights  of  ever:-  individual 
are  sacred  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  And  we  as  legislators  must  also 
tudd  those  rights  to  be  sacred.  What  is  at 
stake  Is  the  very  essence  of  our  democ- 
racy. 
T««Tti«oirr   OK    Pkoposb>   RccirLATioifB   rem. 

CUMnrAi,  Jxjvm  IirroKMATioir  STsmcs 
(By  Arnold  B.  BoMnfeld) 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Chalmuui  for 
the  epportunlty  to  Appear  here  today  and 
commeot.  on  behalf  ci  the  OoTemor  of  Maa- 


sacbueetts  and  the  state  Criminal  History 
Systems  Board,  on  the  proposed  regulations 
governing  the  dlseemlnatlon  of  criminal  rec- 
ord information  and  criminal  history  infor- 
mation. 

I  will  divide  my  statement  Into  four  purts : 
background,  general  comments  on  the  con- 
tent of  the  regvilatlons,  specific  problems 
with  the  regulations,  and  suggestions  for 
remedial  action. 

Let  me  first  provide  you  with  some  back- 
ground on  our  perspective.  We  believe  Mas- 
sachusetts has  played  eoi  Important  role  In 
encouraging  the  federal  government  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  important  Issues  to  be 
considered  here  today. 

As  a  reeult  of  our  examination  and  analysis 
of  the  information  needs  and  practices  of  our 
criminal  justice  agencies,  we  recognized  that 
they  were  at  the  same  time  grossly  misused 
by  a  myriad  of  other  public  and  private  agen- 
cies for  purposes  never  originally  Intended 
or  understood.  These  misuses  included  em- 
ployment and  credit  checks,  social  welfare 
agency  checks,  and  many  others. 

We,  therefore,  planned  out  a  carefully 
constructed  automated  system,  obtained  leg- 
islative authorization  for  it,  and  set  up  strict 
laws  and  rules  to  insure  its  integrity.  We 
purposely  limited  discretion,  because  when 
you're  dealing  with  an  Issue  as  sensitive  as 
individual  privacy.  It  should  not  be  subject 
to  executive  whims. 

We  recognized  from  t*\e  outset,  however, 
that  regardless  of  how  stringent  we  made 
the  safeguards  in  Massachusetts,  if  we  pat^- 
ticipated  as  planned  In  NCIC,  they  were  only 
as  good  as  what  would  exist  In  other  states 
or  In  the  federal  government.  And  we  rec- 
ognized that  such  participation  would  be  to 
our  advantage. 

Since  we  felt  strongly  about  privacy,  we 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  other  states  understood  our  posi- 
tion. Governor  Sargent,  therefore,  wrote  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  expressed  our  con- 
cern. Our  Criminal  History  Systems  Board 
carried  out  our  statute,  which  had  strong 
privacy  provisions.  We  Were  rewarded  with 
a  suit  brought  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration and  the  Dofense  Investigative 
Service. 

We  pressed  on,  however.  Governor  Sargent 
Joined  in  a  petition  to  require  the  Justice 
Department  to  promulgate  regulations.  This 
petition  stressed  privacy  concerns  and  the 
need  to  regulate  NCIC  especially.  The  suit 
was  dropped  and  we  were  Informed  that  leg- 
islation was  being  drafted  and  that  rules 
would  soon  be  promulgated. 

We  believed  that  we  were  being  heard.  It 
is  now  clear  that  we  are  not  being  taken 
seriously  and  that  the  commitment  of  this 
administration  to  improved  privacy  of  data 
banks  is  Just  words. 

In  the  Introductory  statement  of  these 
regulations,  we  note  ttiat  the  "purpose  of 
these  regulations  is  to  afford  greater  protec- 
tion of  the  privacy  of  individuals  who  may 
be  included  in  the  records  of  the  FBI.  crimi- 
nal Justice  agencies  receiving  funds  directly 
or  indirectly  through  LBAA,  etc." 

In  our  opinion.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the 
closest  these  regulation*  come  to  requiring 
the  FBI  to  do  anything  to  protect  anyone's 
privacy  as  far  as  its  responsibility  is  con- 
cerned with  NCIC. 

These  regvaations  require  the  states  to 
develop  a  plan  within  an  extremely  short 
time  and  to  file  a  series  of  reports  on  action 
to  be  taken.  The  requirements  are  quite  com- 
prehensive, and  except  for  a  few  specifics, 
we  generally  agree  with  them. 

Subpart  C  requires  nothing  by  the  FBI. 
It  is  a  statement  of  what  they  presently  do 
now  in  operating  NCIC.  The  only  new  Items 
are  section  3033  and  20.34,  which  limit  access 
and  dissemination  and  provide  the  indi- 
vidual the  right  to  loo»  at  his  own  record. 
There  is  no  interpretation  of  the  issues 
raised  by  these  two  Ittms,  which  are  ex- 


tremely complex.  In  oiu  draft  regulations, 
interpretation  of  these  two  matters  took 
more  than  thirty  pages. 

It  is  clear  to  us  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  not  understdod  the  concerns  of 
the  petition,  or  it  has  misBed  the  whole  issue, 
or  the  President's  statements  on  privacy 
have  no  meaning.  We  wanted  regulations  to 
govern  this  system,  not  a  description  of  the 
system.  We  wanted  interpretations  and  defi- 
nitions, not  a  statement  about  the  discretion 
of  the  Director  of  the  FBI.  We  wanted  pro- 
cedures to  correct  mistakes  and  remedy  In- 
accuracies, not  a  statement  of  regulations 
that  were  already  in  existence. 
^  Let  me  now  be  speclfla 

Section  20.3 — ^The  Definitions — we  believe 
raises  some  problems.  Section  20.2(b)  la  com- 
pletely inadequate.  It  does  not  define  Intelit- 
gence.  This  is  essential  kecause  of  the  sen- 
sitivity of  this  type  of  Information.  Criminal 
Justice  agency,  as  defined  In  20.2(d),  uses 
the  principal  function  test.  We  found  this 
to  be  confusing  without  further  specifica- 
tion. The  sealing  provlston  does  not  really 
involve  sealing.  If  it  allows  the  Information 
to  be  used  by  criminal  Justice  agencies. 

We  feel  we  can  comply  without  great  diffi- 
culty with  Subpart  B,  With  one  exception. 
Section  20.22(a)  (1)  incluides  access  by  agen- 
cies authorized  by  federal  executive  order. 
This  is  contrary  to  our  statute.  So  is  section 
20.33(b)  which  Is  similar.  We  do  not  believe 
federal  executive  orders  should  be  able  to 
overrule  states'  statutes.  If  these  agencea 
have  a  legitimate  right  tt>  these  records,  let 
them  go  to  the  Congress  for  their  authcrlty, 
as  was  suggesed  by  the  previous  Attorney 
General. 

I  believe  that  most  otker  states  vi^U  have 
difficulty  meeting  the  requirements  of  Sub- 
part B,  but  we  will  not. 

Subpart  C  really  defies  specific  comment. 
It  does  not  even  purport  to  regulate  NCIC. 
I  will  conunent  only  on  3ection  20.35,  which 
establishes  the  Advisory  Policy  Board.  It  is 
solely  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of 
the  FBI,  and  while  it  provides  for  broader 
representation  than  before.  It  still  is  polios 
oriented.  In  any  event,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee really  has  no  power. 

As  a  result  of  our  review,  we  believe  that 
the  Department  should  actually  prepare 
regulations  governing  the  NCIC  system. 
These  regulations  place  great  burdens  on  the 
states  and  more  on  the  federal  government. 
If  this  system  is  to  truly  operate  so  as  to 
achieve  the  purpose  stated  In  the  introduc- 
tion, then  both  the  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments must  establish  careful  safeguards. 

Mr.  BAFAI.TS.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
who  has  ever  read  George  Orwell's  clas- 
sic "1984"  has  expressed  dismay  at  the 
complete  lack  of  individual  privacy  por- 
trayed In  the  book. 

This  sense  of  outrage  transcends  polit- 
ical philosophy. 

One's  right  to  privaey  is  a  very  basic, 
almost  innate  instinct.  It  is  also  one 
which  has  been  the  hallmark  of  all  free 
forms  of  government.  In  fact,  the  indi- 
vidual's right  to  privEUS'  makes  the  most 
definite  distinction  between  freedom  and 
totalitarian  or  communistic  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Unfortimately,  we  seem  to  be  con- 
fronted now  with  a  serious  erosion  of  this 
right  to  privacy  in  our  society.  While  we 
in  the  United  States  have  not  yet  reached 
the  state  where  television  cameras  con- 
stantly monitor  every  move  we  make  as 
was  the  case  in  "198«,"  there  is  little 
doubt  that  our  personal  privacy  is  being 
threatened. 

In  recent  years,  thefe  has  been  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  big  government  and 
big  business  to  encroach  upon  the  indi- 
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vldual's  right  to  privacy  of  information 
about  his  activities,  his  finances  and  his 
lifestyle  in  general.  Computers  and  data 
banks  all  over  the  country  are  chock-full 
of  details  concerning  the  background  of 
millions  of  Americans. 

This  can  only  be  viewed  as  a  very  dan- 
gerous trend. 

Privacy  is  defined  in  Webster's  as  "the 
quality  or  state  of  being  apart  from  com- 
pany or  observation."  In  view  of  the 
events  of  recent  years,  however,  perhaps 
this  definition  should  be  amended  to  read 
"privacy  is  the  control  over  the  facts  and 
figures  of  one's  own  life." 

Unfortimately,  the  problem  we  are  dis- 
cussing has  become  so  broad  that  it  is 
virtually  impossible  for  an  individual  to 
have  this  control  over  the  facts  of  his 
own  life. 

Therefore,  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  the  remedial 
action  necessary  to  reverse  this  trend. 

And,  I  am  pleased  to  note,  the  outlook 
on  this  matter  is  bright.  As  of  mid- 
March,  some  102  bills,  sponsored  and  co- 
sponsored  by  207  Members  of  Congress, 
bad  been  introduced  in  the  House.  In 
the  Senate,  various  privacy  bills  have  the 
backing  of  62  of  the  100  Senators. 

I,  personally,  have  sponsored  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  in- 
dividual income  tax  returns.  While  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  compile  the  data  on  individual  re- 
turns to  insure  that  all  Americans  pay 
their  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment, there  is  no  reason  for  that  infor- 
mation to  be  available  to  anyone  else. 

It  is  far  past  time  for  the  development 
of  a  Code  of  Pair  Personal  Information 
Practices  to  establish  safeguards  to  pro- 
tect individuals  from  those  agencies 
which  collect  information.  There  have 
been  too  many  cases  of  gross  inaccuracies 
perpetuated  to  the  detriment  of  an  indi- 
vidual's credit  rating  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, his  reputation. 

We  should  take  every  possible  step  to 
limit  the  use  of  the  Social  Security  num- 
ber as  a  imiversal  identification  number. 
Bills  to  accomplish  all  these  goals  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Congress,  as  have 
a  niunber  of  others.  So  the  effort  is  be- 
ing made. 

But  more  is  needed.  We,  as  Members 
of  Congress,  must  push  relentlessly  to  ob- 
tain the  legislative  action  necessary  to 
see  that  these  vital  bills  are  approved  by 
Congress  and  become  public  law.  Only  in 
this  way  can  we  provide  the  individual 
with  the  safeguards  necessary  to  protect 
his  continued  privacy. 

I  am  hopefiil  we  will  be  able  to  enlist 
aU  the  Members  of  this  body  in  a  broad, 
bipartisan  effort  to  see  that  this  ts  ac- 
complished. 
AnsrtWng  else  could  well  mesm  "1984." 
Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
ttie  Ideals  that  America  was  founded 
upon,  perhaps  none  is  more  Important 
than  the  right  to  Individual  privacy,  in- 
terwoven with  the  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights  Is  the  guarantee  that  every 
citizen  is  entitled  to  the  broadest  meas- 
ure of  personal  privacy.  Our  Judicial  sys- 
tem has  recognized  fhls  light  and  has 
moved,  at  all  levels,  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect it. 


However,  the  continued  advance  of 
technology  poses  the  threat  of  imprece- 
dented  invasions  of  privacy.  S(v>hlstl- 
cated  new  techniques  have  been  devel- 
oped which  could  not  have  been  foreseen 
at  the  time  the  Bill  of  Rl«^te  was 
adopted,  techniques  of  information 
gathering  which  have  become  common- 
place and  are  available  to  overzealoiis 
bureaucrats,  misguided  public  officials, 
and  aggressive  businessmen. 

The  Individual  citizen,  who  is  often 
unaware  that  he  is  being  victimized,  is 
virtiiaUy  helpless  to  combat  this  unseen 
enemy.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  delineate  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual confronted  with  this  threat,  to  leg- 
islate protections  for  him  and  to  restrict 
and  regulate  the  use  of  methods  of  in- 
formation gathering  and  surveillance 
which,  by  their  natiire,  infringe  on  the 
right  to  privacy  and  are  therefore  inimi- 
cal to  our  fundamental  ideals.  Americans 
should  not  come  to  expect  that  their 
right  to  privacy  will  be  Infringed.  Con- 
gress must  take  the  necessary  action  to 
insure  that  this  does  not  occur. 

I  beUeve  there  is  an  CMninous  correla- 
tion between  the  growth  of  huge  bu- 
reaucracies, including  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  a  growing  sense  that  it 
is  necessary  and  proper  to  obtain  in- 
formation about  people  and  their  activ- 
ities without  their  knowledge  or  approv- 
al. Persmal  familarity  with  individuals 
is  beyond  the  capacity  of  most  organiza- 
tions. Consequoitly,  they  resort  to  ques- 
tionnaires, computers,  data  banks, 
identification  numbers,  credit  checks,  or 
other  impersonal  means  to  make  judg- 
ments concerning  individuals  which  they 
consider  relevant  to  their  business.  In 
this  way,  invasion  of  privacy  becomes 
legitimized  and  accepted  as  common 
practice. 

This  trend  is  a  dangerous  one.  If  al- 
lowed to  continue  unregulated,  it  will 
lead  to  a  society  in  which  an  individual's 
right  to  privacy  is  all  but  forgotten.  That 
right  is  already  imder  attack  and  we 
must  act  now  to  ward  off  further  en- 
croachments. 

As  a  Congressman  who  has  been  ap- 
prehensive about  this  trend,  I  have  spon- 
sored bills  to  deal  with  specific  situations 
in  which  the  potential  for  abuse  has  been 
outstanding.  I  have  qransored  legislation 
to  require  all  Federal  agencies  maintain- 
ing records  on  an  individual  citizen  to 
apprise  him  of  the  existence  of  the  rec- 
ords, to  permit  him  to  Inspect  them  and 
to  furnish  supplemental  or  explanatory 
information  to  the  file.  In  addition,  I  am 
sponsoring  bills  which  would  limit  the 
sale  or  distribution  of  mailing  lists  by 
Federal  agencies  and  restrict  agency  ac- 
cess to  Federal  income  tax  returns.  Re- 
sponsible safeguards  such  as  these  will 
provide  a  first  step  toward  Insuring  that 
the  right  to  personal  privacy  will  not  be 
violated  by  the  massive  Federal  bureauc- 
racy where  the  temptation  to  imperson- 
allze  individual  citizens,  to  gather  often 
unnecessary  or  irrelevant  files,  and  to 
share  this  information  freely  among 
agencies,  magnifies  the  potential  for 
abuse. 

However,  the  problem  of  privacy,  like 
the  principle,  is  not  ctHifined  to  the  poli- 


cies and  actions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  pervades  the  realm  of  business 
relations  as  well  as  State  and  local  pub- 
lic policy.  Therefore,  a  piecemeal  «>- 
proach  to  privacy  protection  legislation, 
concentrating  primarily  on  Federal  imjII- 
cies,  is  destined  to  fall  far  short  of  the 
broad  reforms  that  are  needed. 

Banks  and  other  credit  institutions, 
law  enforcement  agencies,  and  employ- 
ment bureaus  are  but  a  few  of  the  orga- 
nizations In  which  confidential  Informa- 
tion is  elicited  and  in  which  that  infor- 
mation may  be  subsequently  misiised. 
While  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  of 
1970  was  a  significant  step  in  eliminating 
some  of  the  more  glaring  abuses  that 
have  occurred,  it  is  too  narrow  in  scope  to 
implement  a  national  commitment  to  the 
right  of  privacy. 

By  the  same  token,  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment must  take  the  lead  to  ensure 
that  the  privacy  of  all  citizens  is  re- 
spected if  meaningful  legislation  is  to  be 
enacted  covering  the  private  sector.  Re- 
grettably, the  actions  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  not  been  exemplary. 
The  past  year  has  been  filled  with  re- 
ports of  secret  dossiers,  inspection  of  tax 
returns,  break-ins,  and  rummaging  of 
persons^  and  confidential  files,  as  well  as 
surreptitious  electronic  surveillance  on 
the  part  of  Federal  officials.  These  are 
surely  the  most  despicable  violations  of 
the  right  to  privacy.  These  are  deliberate 
and  knowing  efforts  to  abridge  fimda- 
mental  rights  and  for  this  reason  are  de- 
meaning to  those  who  are  a  party  to 
them. 

Perhajjs  the  most  flagrant  and  abused 
invasion  of  privacy  has  been  the  un- 
authorized use  of  wiretapping.  Under  the 
guise  of  national  security  more  than  a 
dozen  taps  on  the  phones  of  high  govern- 
ment ofBcials  and  newsmen  have  been 
admitted  by  the  Justice  Department  and 
indications  are  that  the  actual  number 
may  be  even  higher.  No  comprehensive 
approach  to  guaranteeing  the  right  to 
privacy  can  fail  to  deal  with  the  sensitive 
issue  of  wiretapping.  Existing  safeguards 
enacted  by  Congress  as  part  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  limiting  wiretaps  to  investigations 
of  certain  specific  crimes  and  requiring 
prior  court  authorization  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  curb  excesses  in  this  area  and 
further  legislation  is  needed.  The  viola- 
tion of  civil  liberties  inherent  in  tele- 
phone taps,  invading  the  privacy  of  not 
one  but  countless  unsuspecting  individ- 
uals, is  so  severe  and  so  repugnant  to  our 
basic  rights  and  freedoms  as  to  be  justi- 
fied in  only  the  most  extreme  national 
security  emergencies  and  then  only  with 
prior  court  approval.  The  task  of  striking 
the  proper  balance  between  the  individ- 
ual's right  to  privacy  and  the  exigencies 
of  national  security  Is  a  difficult  one.  The 
Congress  can  and  must  play  an  active 
role  in  this  determination. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  1973,  I  warned  that  the  Executive 
order  giving  the  UJ3.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture power  to  exeonine  all  farmers' 
income  tax  returns  could  destroy  Amer- 
ica's faith  in  Its  tax  system. 

In  a  telegram  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  asking  that 
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the  order  be  rescinded,  I  pointed  out  that 
this  was  the  first  instance  of  any  Federal 
a«ency  being  given  power  to  examine  ttie 
returns  of  all  i>eople  engaged  in  one  oc- 
cupation. I  stressed  that  other  agencies 
would  follow  suit  If  the  precedent  were 
allowed  to  stand.  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  would  be  asking 
for  the  returns  of  all  corporations  and 
leading  executives  engaged  in  broadcast- 
ing. Tb«  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sicm  would  be  seeking  returns  of  corpora- 
tions and  individuals  engaged  in  trans- 
portatioo.  The  lAbor  Department  would 
be  aslong  for  returns  of  labor  union  ex- 
ecutives. 

Two  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives — ^Agrlcultiure  and  Gov- 
ernment Operations — ^held  hearings  on 
this  matter.  I  am  fortunate  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  both  committees.  As  a  result  of  the 
work  of  these  two  committees  and  of  the 
pressure  of  Members  of  Congress  on  the 
admirustration.  the  Executive  order  au- 
thorizing examination  of  farmers'  re- 
turns has  been  revoked. 

£  am  not  satisfied,  however.  If  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  could  be  issu^  once,  it 
could  be  issued  again.  We  must  have 
legislation  to  protect  the  privacy  of  all 
income  tax  returns  and  to  prevent  their 
being  pawed  over  by  officials  of  various 
Federal  agencies.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
proposed  legislation  that  would  greatly 
restrict  and  control  the  inspection  of  in- 
come tax  returns. 

When  a  person  makes  out  his  income 
tax  returns,  he  may  reveal  many  per- 
sonal and  private  matters.  Our  tax  sys- 
tem has  been  the  most  successful  of  any 
in  the  world.  Our  citizens  voluntarily 
tax  themselves  by  completing  income  tax 
forms.  If  the  information  they  impart 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  not 
held  in  the  strictest  confidence,  our  tax 
system  could  be  ruined.  Most  Impor- 
tantly, we  must  uphold  and  guarantee 
the  right  of  citizens  to  be  free  from  un- 
necessary and  unwarranted  snooping 
into  their  affairs  by  Government  officials. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
taking  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  some 
issues  before  this  House,  there  must  be 
no  retreat  from  our  resolve.  The  insuring 
of  adequate  safeguards  to  protect  the  in- 
dividual's right  to  privacy  is  such  an 
issue. 

When  Uberty  is  threatened,  no  meas« 
ure  is  adequate  imless  it  guarantees  the 
protection  of  that  liberty.  I  am  proud, 
therefore,  to  cosponsor  this  special  order 
on  the  right  to  privacy. 

The  right  to  privacy  is  the  right  to  be 
let  alone — the  right  to  be  left  alone.  It 
im  a  right  which  forms  the  basis  for  such 
protections  as  those  shielding  the  indi- 
vidual against  unwarranted  searches  and 
seizures,  electronic  surveillance,  snoop- 
ing investigations  and  "fishing  expedi- 
tions." and  the  inspection  of  personal 
papers,  records,  and  effects.  Much  of  our 
Bill  of  Rights — our  first  10  amendments 
to  the  UjB.  Camstitution — is  predicated 
upon  this  right  to  privacy. 

Support  for,  the  individual's  right  to 
privacy  Is  a  feding  which  runs  deeply 
in  the  spirit  of  our  Anglo-American  her- 
itage. As  Mr.  Justice  Brandt  observed  in 
his  1928  opinion  in  Olmstead  against 
United  States,  the  makers  of  our  Federal 


Constitution  recognised  the  significance 
of  man's  spiritual  nature,  of  his  feeMngs, 
and  of  his  Intellect.  "They  knew  that  only 
a  part  oj  the  Pain,  pleasure,  and  satis- 
faction of  life  is, to  be  found  in  material 
things.  They  sought  tb  protect  Americans 
in  their  beliefs,  their  fiioughts,  their  emo- 
tions, stfid  their  sens tlvl ties.  They  con- 
ferred, over  and  against  the  Government 
itself,  a  right  to  be  let  alone — a  right  to 
privacy — the  most  comprehensive  of 
rights  and  the  right  most  valued  by 
civilized  men.  It  is  this  right  which  gives 
the  individual  the  force  of  law  to  say 
to  an  agent  of  the  Government,  "No,  )icu 
caiuiot  come  into  my  house  or  into  my 
life,  by  any  means,  without  my  consent 
or  the  full  requirements  of  law  and  due 
process." 

PRTVACy    MEASURES    ARE    MAKING     HEADWAY 

Important  measures  before  this  House, 
insuring  further  the  tight  to  privacy,  are 
making  headway.  As  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Gokdwater)  has  indi- 
cated in  his  remarks  today,  as  of 
March  13  there  were  207  different  spon- 
sors and  cosponsors  ^f  102  bills  and  res- 
olutions in  the  House  in  this  subject 
field,  with  62  Senators  making  or  co- 
sponsoring  similar  pitoposals  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  think  this  reflects  strongly  the 
concern  of  Members — and  the  citizens 
they  represent  in  these  Halls — on  this 
matter. 

I  have  said  much  on  the  subject  of  pri- 
vacy before  today,  aivi  my  colleagues  are 
making  many  more  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  dialogue  on  this  issue  today. 
I  do  not  wish,  therefore,  to  take  the  time 
of  this  House  in  simply  repeating  that 
which  has  already  been  said. 

I  wish,  however,  to  concentrate  my  re- 
marks today  on  a  few  crucially  important 
items.  I  speak  of  the.se  particular,  sub- 
stantive actions: 

First,  the  successful  Goldwater-Kloch- 
Kemp  amendment  to  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  Act.  H.R. 
11793; 

Second,  the  announced  rescission  of 
Executive  Orders  116*7  and  11709,  highly 
controversial  orders  which  had  given  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  author- 
ity to  Inspect  the  Federal  tax  return  of 
farmers; 

Third,  the  consideration  of  measiu'es 
to  either  prohibit  or  tmit  the  procedural 
operabiUty  of  so-called  mail  covers; 

Fourth,  the  successful  amendment 
which  I  offered  on  the  protection  of 
pupil  rights  to  the  proposed  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments, HJl.  69,  an  issue  closely  related 
to  the  protection  of  privacy: 

Fifth,  my  intention  to  offer,  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  t«>portuiuty,  remedial  legis- 
lation addressed  to  the  subject  of  pro- 
tecting the  privacy  of  records  maintained 
by  school  systems  cm  pupils;  and, 

Sixth,  a  recent  commitment  to  me  by 
the  Commissioner  ol  Internal  Revenue 
to  review  de  novo  all  IRS  procedures  and 
regulations  which  might  be  construed 
as  potentially  infringing  upon  the  right 
.to  privacy  and  to  insare.  in  any  revisions 
of  those  regulations,  that  adequate  safe- 
guards for  protection  of  that  right  are 
required. 

Let  xne  comment  on  each  of  these 
matters. 


SUCCESSFUI,  GOLDWATER-KOCH-KEMP  AMEND- 
MEMT  TO  TRZ  PROPOtteD  FEDKHAL  WKtaot 
ADMimSTRATIOK  ACT        ' 

"nie  right  to  privacy  must  be  carefully 
protected,  especially  so  when  it  could  be 
endangered  by  "the  Collection,  storage, 
and  use  of  information  by  Federal 
agencies.  The  exchange  of  information 
between  such  agencies ,  as  well  as  its  use 
as  a  basis  for  Utigation,  requires  that 
such  Information  be  fathered  under  the 
strictest  procedures,  stored  with  full  con- 
fidence, and  usfed  properly. 

On  March  7,  the  gehtleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  GoLDWATftR)  and  1  cospon- 
sored  an  amendment, to  HJl.  11793,  the 
proposed  Federal  Energy  Administration, 
the  intended  succesaor  to  the  Federal 
Energy  Office.  That  amendment  inquires 
that  to  protect  and  assure  privacy  of 
individuals  and  personal  information,  the 
Federal  E^nergy  Admiiistrator  is  directed 
to  establish  guidelines  and  procedures 
tor  handling  data  .pertaining  to  indi- 
viduals. He  shall  provide  in  such  guide- 
lines and  procedures  a  reasonable  and 
expeditious  method  fbr  each  individual 
data  subject  to: 

Be  Informed  if  he  Is  the  subject  of 
such  data; 

Gain  access  to  such  data ; 

Contest  the  accuracy,  completeness, 
timeliness,  pertinence,  and  necessity  of 
retention  or  inclusion  of  such  data. 

The  Administrator  shall  also  take 
necessary  precautions  to  assure  that  no 
indiscrlininate  transfers  of  data  pertain- 
ing to  individuals  is  made  to  any  other 
person,  organization  or  government 
agency. 

We  were  supported  in  the  offering  of 
this  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Koc3) .  The  breadth  of 
support  for  me^ureq  to  further  insure 
the  right  to  privacy  can  be  seen  easily 
from  the  spoiisorshlp  of  this  amepd- 
raent:  Mr.  CJoldwatjr.  a  conservative; 
Mr.  Koch,  a  liberal,  ind  myself,  a  mod- 
erate. This  broad,  bipartisan  support 
bodes  well  for  the  enactment  of  future 
legislation. 

The  amendment  vwas  accepted,  on  a 
dimion  vote,  by  a  plurality  of  86  per- 
cent "ayes."  That,  top,  bodes  well. 

I  hope  that  the  Seriate  will  accept  the 
language  of  this  amendment.  I  urge 
them  to  do  so.  If  this  bill  becomes  law,  it 
should  certainly  carry  within  its  provi- 
sions the  safeguard  amendment  we 
offered. 

INQXniiT    INTO    EXECtmVf:    OKDEBS    11697    AMD 
11706 

There  was  a  time  when  citizens  could 
assume  that,  except  for  examinations  b; 
IRS  itself,  their  Federal  income  tax  re- 
turns were  reasonably  safe  from  the  pry- 
ing eyes  of  other  Jlederal  agencies— 
whether  the  intentions  behind  such 
searches  were  malevolent  or  well-mean- 
ing. One  knew  when  he  sent  in  that  raoet 
personal  document  each  April  15 — ^your 
Form  1040  and  related  papers — ^that  it 
was  a  confidential  miitter  just  between 
him  and  the  IRS,  unltss  of  course  he  did 
something  illegal  or  improper. 

unfortunately,  thati  confidential  treat- 
ment of  Federal  tax  luis  been  recently  eo- 
dangered.  In  early  19T3,  uixm  the  advioe 
of  his  coiuisellors  and  presimiably  vttb 
good  intentions,   the  President  signed 
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Executive  Order  1IB97— subsequently 
amended  by  Executive  Order  11709. 
These  Executive  orders  allowed  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  insjpect— 
at  its  option — the  tax  returns  of  any — 
or  all — of  our  Nation's  millions  of  farm- 
ers. I  will  take  the  Department's  recent 
word  that  there  was  no  evil  intent  be- 
hind the  order,  but  that  disclosure  misses 
the  ree.l  point  of  concern.  The  motive  is 
not  important;  the  effect  is. 

After  all,  anyone  can  develop  a  ration- 
ale for  the  inspection  of  tax  rettlms.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  this  in- 
stance, stated  it  wanted  the  information 
only  to  compile  statistics  about  fanners 
that  might  be  useful  in  f orinulating  farm 
policies.  But  such  similar  "good  motives" 
could  raise  the  possibility  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  wanting  returns  on 
businessmen,  or  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  on  homeowners,  or  the 
Department  of  Labor  on  union  members. 
The  list  could  be  endless. 

Two  Members  of  this  body  spotted  the 
dangers  of  these  Executive  orders  and 
brought  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members.  I  think  the  House  owes  a  debt 
of  thanks  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Litton)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  for  exposing 
these  orders. 

The  administration  has  now  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  rescind  these 
two  Executive  orders.  I  commend  the 
administration  for  such  action,  but  it 
should  be  viewed  only  as  a  first  move  of 
many  steps  which  need  to  be  taken  to 
insure  adequately  the  protection  of  pri- 
vacy, especially  with  respect  to  the  con- 
fidentiality of  tax  retjims.  I  believe 
remedial  legislation  may  still  be  required. 

THE    COKSIOERATION    OF    LEGISLATION    TO    FEO- 
HIBFT  OB  RESTRICT  THE  USE  OF  MAIL  COVBIS 

On  March  26,  I  addressed  this  House 
on  the  need  for  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject of- mail  covers,  lliis  was  a  matter 
which  was  brought  to  my  attmtion  as  a 
result  of  correspondence  and  discussions 
with  attorneys  and  professors  involved 
in  the  privacy  issue. 

What  is  a  mail  cover? 

In  a  mail  cover,  information  appear- 
ing on  the  outside  of  envelopes  intended 
for  a  specified  addressee  is  recorded. 
without  his  knowledge,  by  postal  em- 
ptoyees  before  the  letters  are  delivered. 
The  addressee  has  no  idea  that  this  in- 
formation is  being  recorded  about  his 
incoming  mail;  that  mail  simply  is  left  in 
his  box  or  office  each  day,  as  usual.  This 
information,  which  includes  the  post- 
mark and  return  address  of  the  address- 
er, is  then  given  by  the  postal  service 
to  the  Government  agency  which  re- 
quested the  cover  be  imposed. 

What  makes  the  use  of  mail  covers  an 
nnconscionable  practice  is  not  only  that 
they  Invade  a  person's  right  to  privacy 
but  also — because  they  are  perceived 
even  by  the  agencies  using  them  as  be- 
ing of  questionable  color  of  law — ^that 
their  use  is  seldom  ever  disclosed  in  a 
trial  for  fear  that  evidence  ascertained 
through  them  will  be  ruled  inadmissible. 
But,  the  evidence  is  used,  nonetheless, 
without  making  disclosure  of  from  where 
the  authorities  first  got  an  indication  Ol 
tti  existence  or  nature — the  mall  covers. 


Since  disclosure  of  the  use  of  mail 
covers  is  suppressed,  no  one  has  an  ac- 
curate fix  on  the  extent  of  their  use. 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, conducted  In  1965,  showed  an  ac- 
knowledged existence  of  730  separate 
covers  on  a  date  certain  in  1964.  That  is 
believed  to  be  substantially  greater  than 
the  number  of  wiretaps  in  effect  at  that 
point  in  time.  A  1968  study  of  the  Oo- 
Ivunbla  University  School  of  Law,  showed 
a  decUne  in  the  nimiber  of  mail  covers 
in  effect,  but  showed  a  widespread  exist- 
ence of  their  possible  abuse. 

In  order  to  ascertain  more  accurately 
the  extent  of  mail  cover  uses  today,  I 
have  written  to  the  Postmaster  General, 
E.  T.  Klassen,  asking  for  current  infor- 
mation on  the  number  of  mail  covers  in 
effect  and  on  the  source  of  the  request 
for  the  use  of  those  mail  covers,  per 
agency. 

I  have  not  yet  introduced  remedial 
legislation.  I  did  propose  in  my  remarks 
of  March  26  the  consideration  of  a  draft 
text,  one  which  would  prohibit  outright 
the  use  of  mail  covers.  I  have  not  actu- 
ally introduced  remedial  legislation  to 
date,  however,  for  I  believe  a  determina- 
tion must  first  be  made  as  to  which 
course  of  action  would  be  the  most  ef- 
fective to  prursue:  Eittier  an  outright 
prohibition,  such  as  that  suggested  on 
March  26,  or  a  prescriptive  amendment 
to  title  18,  United  States  Code,  which 
would  permit  the  use  of  mail  covers  in  a 
specifically  authorized  set  of  criminal  in- 
vestigations but  only  then  if  prior  court 
approval  were  obtained.  The  former 
would  be  similar  to  the  cvurent  code  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  the  authori- 
zation of  wiretaps  in  criminal  investiga- 
tions, as  those  basic  requirements  are 
now  set  forth  at  18  U.S.C.  2516  (1)  and 
(2)  coupled,  however,  with  an  additional 
requirement  for  prior  court  approval. 

I  have  solicited  the  views  of  the  Post- 
al Service  on  the  manner  in  which  it 
would  prefer  to  move  forward  with  re- 
medial legislation,  for  I  believe  strongly 
the  Postal  Service  could  use  this  legisla- 
tion to  protect  itself  as  much  as  I  want 
that  legislation  to  protect  the  individual 
citizen. 

I  hope  to  report  to  the  House  the 
progress  on  this  issue  of  mail  covers  at 
the  earliest  possible  opportimlty.  I  think 
it  merits  the  attention  of  all  of  us. 

THE  PROTECTION  OF  PUPIL  AND  PARENTAL  RIGHTS 

Nothing  could  be  more  intrinsicaUy  in- 
terwined  with  the  right  to  privacy  than 
the  protection  of  the  sanctity  of  mind 
and  body,  a  sanctity  which  can  be  subtly 
eroded  by  various  behavior  modification 
measiires. 

On  March  27,  I  offered  two  amend- 
ments to  HJl.  69,  the  proposed  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Amsidments  of  1974.  These  amend- 
ments, which  were  Eiccepted  on  voice 
vote,  would  insure  protections  against 
invasions  of  the  sanctity  of  pupils  in  our 
schools  and  against  infringements  on 
parental  rights. 

These  amendments,  if  enacted  into 
law,  require  that  iu>  child  shaU  partici- 
pate or  be  used  in  smy  research  or  ex- 


perimentation program  or  project,  or  in 
any  pUot  project,  if  the  parents  of  such 
child  object  to  such  participation  in  writ- 
ing, and  that  the  moral  or  legal  rights  or 
responsibilities  of  parents  or  guardians 
with  respect  to  the  moral,  enr.otional,  or 
physical  development  of  their  chUdren 
shall  not  be  usurped  in  the  administra- 
tion of  these  programs. 

Nothing  is  more  essential  to  the  right 
to  privacy,  the  right  to  be  let  alone,  than 
the  right  to  individuahty,  a  right  in- 
trinsic in  the  moral,  emotional,  and 
physical  development  of  each  person. 
Programs  and  projects  which  seek  to 
modify  behavior,  or  moral  values,  or 
physical  abilities — for  the  pmirose  of 
achieving  modification  as  deemed  ap- 
propriate by  the  modifier,  not  necessarily 
the  student  or  the  parent — can  in- 
vade or  infringe  upon  that  right.  Too 
often  these  programs  and  projects  can 
lead  to  either  conformity  or  uniformity 
of  behavior,  something  which  Inherently 
denies  the  right  to  be  different.  And,  too 
often,  these  programs  and  projects  use 
pupils  almost  as  if  they  were  guinea  pigs, 
to  test  out  the  viabihty  of  new  methods, 
often  forgetting  the  impact  such  test- 
ing— and  the  failure  of  methods — could 
have  on  the  pupils. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  these 
amendments  and  the  committee  of  con- 
ference to  preserve  them  in  the  final  ver- 
sion of  the  bill. 

PROTECTION    OF    STUDENT    RECORDS    AGAINST 
DISCLOSURE 

Another  area  of  serious  concern  has 
begun  to  surface  during  the  past  several 
months. 

I  speak  of  the  potential  misuse  by  dis- 
closure (rf  extensive  information  about 
pupils,  maintained  in  the  various  pubUc 
and  private  school  systems. 

What  began  more  than  a  century  and 
a  hail  ago  to  keep  registers  on  enroll- 
ment and  attendance  has  grown  to 
grotesque  proportions. 

Educators  have  constructed  elaborate 
information  gathering  and  storage  sys- 
tems, all  In  the  name  of  efficiency,  add- 
ing a  piece  here  and  there,  tinkering  with 
new  components,  assuming  all  the  while 
they  were  creating  a  manageable  servant 
for  school  personnel.  But  what  they 
failed  to  foresee  was  the  swift  develop- 
ment of  modem  technology  and  the  wid- 
ening employment  of  that  technology  by 
a  social  system  increasingly  bent  on 
snooping. 

The  growth  of  student  records  into  an 
all-inclusive  dossier  came  in  response  to 
the  increasing  centralization  and  bu- 
reaucratization of  schools.  Another  con- 
tributing factor  was  the  emergence  of 
education's  ambitious  goal  of  dealing 
wi'ii  "the  child."  Out  of  that  context 
grew  such  specific  £u:tlons  as  the  National 
Education  Association's  1925  recommen- 
dation that  health,  guidance  and  psycho- 
logical records  be  maintained  for — on — 
each  pupil,  and  the  American  Council  on 
Eiducation's  1941  development  of  record 
forms  that  gave  more  attention  to  be- 
havior descriptions  and  evaluations  and 
less  to  hard  data  on  subjects  and  grades. 
By  1964,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  was 
listing  eight  major  classifications  of  in- 
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formation  to  be  collected  and  placed  in 
ttie  student  record. 

How  much  has  the  system  grown?  Let 
me  dte  my  State  of  New  York.  Let  me 
cite  New  York  City's  piri}lic  school  sys- 
tem as  my  specific  example. 

According  to  a  highly  Informative  ar- 
ticle by  Diane  Dlvoky,  entitled  "Cumula- 
tive Records:  Assault  on  Privacy,"  which 
appeared  in  the  8Q>tember  1873  issue  of 
the  magazine.  I  learning : 

The  ultUnate  mushrooming  of  records  may 
have  been  reached  In  the  maaelTe  New  Toric 
Olty  eehool  lyetem— 4argeet  in  the  nation. 
There,  the  reeocde  required  or  xeoonunended 
f or  eeeh  child  Involve,  if  nothing  else,  a 
staggering  amount  of  book  work.  A  typical, 
ralnbow-hued  student  doesler  In  Mew  York 
carrlee: 

A  buff-colored,  cumulative,  four-page 
record  card  that  notes  personal  and  aoelal 
behavior,  along  with  Kdiolaatlc  achievement, 
and  la  kept  on  file  for  60  year*; 

A  blue  or  green  teet-data  card  on  which 
aU  ataadardleed  teet  reeulte  and  grade  equlv- 
alenta  are  kept,  also  for  60  yeara: 

A  white,  four-page,  chronological  reading 
record; 

A  pupU's  offlce  card; 

An  emergency  home-contact  card; 

A  aalmon-colored  health  record— one  side 
for  teachers,  the  other  for  the  school  nurae 
and  doctor. 

A  dental-cheek  card; 

An  audiometer  ■creenlng-test  report; 

An  articulation  card,  including  teachers' 
recommendations  for  tracking  In  Junior  high 
school; 

A  teachers'  anecdotal  file  on  student  be- 
havior; 

An  offlce  guidance  reoord.  comprised  of 
counaelora'  evaluations  of  aptitude,  be- 
havior and  personality  characteristics; 

A  Bureau  of  Child  Ouldance  file  that  is 
regarded,  though  not  always  treated,  as  con- 
fidential, and  Indudea  reports  to  and  from 
psychologists,  psychiatrists,  social  workers, 
various  public  and  private  agenclea.  the 
courts  and  the  poUoe; 

And  all  dlac4>Unary  referral  cards. 

The  perspective  of  a  Federal  legis- 
lator here  is  severalf  old. 

First,  the  maintenance  of  student  rec- 
ords is  almost  totally  a  matter  of  State 
and  local  Jurisdiction. 

Second,  while  there  must  be  protec- 
tion of  the  information  contained  in 
these  records.  It  must  also  be  available 
for  a  sufficient  internal  use  within  the 
school  system  itsdf  to  permit  adequate 
attention  to  matters  involving  the  actual 
education  of  the  student. 

Perhaps  there  is  an  answer.  At  many 
colleges  and  universities,  the  transcripts 
of  students  and  graduates  are  not  re- 
leased unless  the  student  or  graduate 
specifically  gives  his  consent  to  the  re- 
lease of  that  transcript  to  a  specified 
party.  That  might  be  a  good  guide  to 
follow  here — ^that  there  could  be  a  re- 
lease of  information  contained  in  these 
records,  except  for  clearly  defined  in- 
ternal purposes  within  an  education  sys- 
tem or  systems,  only  when  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  the  student  gave  written, 
prior  consent,  or.  once  the  student  has 
reached  the  age  of  majority,  he  give  it 
himself. 

I  have  this  problem  under  Intense 
scrutiny  at  this  time. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  report  to  the 
House  and  to  Introduce  any  appropriate 
remedial  measures  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. 


This  is  certainly  a  matter  which  should 
should  not  go  without  redress, 
axvixw  or  ou  kECTrukTioNS 

Immediately  following  the  Christmas 
recess,  I  had  brought  to  my  attenticm  the 
existence  of  a  number  of  regulations 
within  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
The  possible  content  of  these  regulations, 
not  to  mention  their  potential  m>plica- 
tion  by  agents,  concerned  me  greatly. 

On  January  7,  I  wrote  to  Donald 
Alexander,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  making  inquiry  about  the  exist- 
ence and  content  of  the  following  regu- 
lations, which  I  recite  by  name  and 
number: 

Methods  to  Achieve  Intelligence  Mission, 
9141.2; 

Reporting  Informant's  Communications, 
9271.3; 

Confidential  Expenditures  for  Information, 
9372: 

Electronic  or  Mechanical  Eavesdropping, 
9383.5; 

Surveillance.  9383.7; 

Entrapment,  9385; 

Arresta  Without  Warrants,  9444; 

Searches  Without  Warrants,  9452; 

Seiztires  Incident  to  Searches  Without 
Warrants,  9452.4; 

Electronic  Eavesdropping  Devices,  241.44; 
and. 

Use  of  Raid  Kits,  284^1. 

A  lesson  of  history  is  that  the  most 
disliked  man  in  any  society  at  any 
time  in  history  is  "the  tax  collector." 
I  imderstand  that.  But,  after  reading  Just 
the  titles  of  these  regulations,  I  began  to 
wonder  if  maybe  there  was  not  more  of  a 
reason  for  that  feeling — in  our  day  aoid 
age — that  we  just  have  to  "pay  up"  each 
April  15. 

I  received  a  response  from  the  Com- 
missioner on  February  4,  and  I  want  to 
share  excerpts  from  it  with  my  colleagues 
today,  for  they  show — according  to  the 
Commissioner — that  there  are  efforts  to 
safeguard  individual  rights  tmd  not 
infringe  upon  them.  Perhaps,  but  the 
courts  will  ultimately  have  to  make  that 
decision.  Nonetheless,  the  Commissioner 
stated,  in  part: 

The  various  documents  cited  are  not  secret; 
almost  all  of  them  are  available  for  public 
Inspection  in  our  Freedom  of  Information 
Reading  Room  in  the  National  OfDce  and 
have  been  provided  to  requesters  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Furthermore,  these  documents  do  not  con- 
tain Ulegal  Instructions  or  promote  inva- 
sions of  privacy,  but  reflect  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service's  concern  that  the  rights  of 
citizens  be  reBi>ected.  The  instructions  are 
intended  to  assure  fair  and  proper  treatment 
of  investigative  subjects.  ...  In  short  our 
instructions  are  proscrlptive  in  nature  rather 
than  prescriptive.  Wo  are  now  reviewing 
these  documents  again  to  assure  that  our 
Instructions  fully  reflect  our  current  prac- 
tice and  goals. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  too  harsh  on  the 
Service,  but  I  think  certain  things  should 
be  pointed  out,  from  practice  and  from 
the  letter  itself. 

No  regulation  is  any  more  self-restrict- 
ing than  the  agent  using  it  on  a  daily 
basis.  With  the  thousands  of  agents  with- 
in the  Service — the  preponderant  major- 
ity of  which  are  hpsly  competent,  I  am 
sure — can  one  realy  be  sure  that  all  in- 
dividuals are  saftgvarded  fully  every 
time  one  of  these  regulations  is  used?  In- 


herent to  the  size  of  the  Service  and  na- 
ture of  the  confrontatiDn,  probably  not. 

The  fact  that  "almost  all  of  them"  are 
available  does  not  mean  that  "all"  of 
them  are  available.  Aiid  it  is  interesting 
that  one  must  use  the  processes  of  the 
laborious  and  time-consuming  require- 
moits  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
to  get  them — those  which  are  available 
to  the  public. 

The  question  of  whether  they  contain 
"illegal"  instructions  begs  the  question, 
for  the  fact  that  they  are  regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  to  law  makes 
them  "legal."  What  it  does  not  do  is  make 
them  necessarily  the  right  law.  reflecting 
the  right  policies,  which  should  be  passed 
and  instituted  to  protect  fully  the  right 
to  privacy. 

The  statement  that  they  do  not  "pro- 
mote" invasions  of  privacy  is  still  no 
safeguard  that  such  invasions  are  not 
committed. 

Again,  I  am  not  here  to  infer  that  the 
Service  has  made  a  practice  of  violating 
the  rights  to  privacy.  I  do.  however,  be- 
lieve that  in  a  quasiadversarial  position 
between  the  Government — IRS  on  one 
hand  and  the  taxpayer  on  the  other— 
that  the  taxpayer  might  sometimes  not 
receive  full  benefit  of  the  allegedly  pro- 
tective regulations. 

One  particular  thihg  is  important- 
over  and  above  all  elae :  I  intend — and  I 
invite  other  Members  to  join  with  me— 
to  hold  the  Commis$ioner  fully  to  his 
commitment  that  the  regulations  are. 
first,  under  review,  and,  second,  that  they 
will  Insure  adequately  the  right  to 
privacy. 

I  use  this  opportunity,  further,  to  re- 
quest the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  particularly  as  it  considers  such 
measures  as  Executive  Orders  1697  and 
11709,  to  review  the  current  regulations 
cited,  as  well  as  any  revisions  made  in 
them.  I  think  such  an  inquiry  would  be 
fully  consonant  with  the  responsibility 
assigned  this  Body  bsr  the  Constitution 
to  protect  individual  rights. 

MUCH  TO  4E  DONE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  an  addi- 
tional moment  to  express  my  gratitude 
Tor  the  outstanding  work  which  some 
Members  are  doing  on  this  issue.  I  speak 
primarily  of  Mr.  Oolowater,  Mr.  Kocb, 
Mr.  HoKTON,  Mr.  MJoorhead,  and  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  Joined  them  in  DUmy  mutual  efforts 
in  this  regard. 

These  measures  curt  but  small  steps- 
all  be  they  important  ones — toward  ^e- 
guarding  the  right  to  privacy.  Much 
more  needs  to  be  done 

I  am  committed  to  this  task,  and  I  in- 
vite my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
this  struggle. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  partici- 
pant in  today's  speclgl  order  expressing 
a  c(nnmitment  to  pri\tu:y.  I  would  like  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  of  my  colleagues 
in  support  of  this  f undammtal  freedom. 

I  have  introduced  five  separate  pieces 
of  legislation  on  this;  the  Right  to  Fi- 
nancial Privacy  Act.  an  amendment  to 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  a  bQl 
to  establish  a  Select  Committee  on  the 
Right  to  Privacy,  another  to  prohibit  tbe 
use   of   an  individu^'s  social  security 
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number  as  a  universal  identifier,  and  fi- 
nally one  to  provide  for  fair  personal  in- 
formation practices. 

The  ri«ht  to  privacy  of  our  citizens 
has  been  invaded  and  legislation  such 
as  I  have  sponsored  can  reverse  this 
trend.  We  in  this  country  pride  ourselves 
on  independence  and  our  individuality; 
we  resent  the  idea  of  others  having  easy 
access  to  our  records.  Furthermore.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  practice  of  government  and 
private  industry  establishing  and  main- 
taining data  banks  on  citizens  is  being 
overused.  This  has  become  so  outlandish 
that  information  about  individuals  is 
placed  in  these  data  banks  from  such 
diverse  sources  as  churrh  records,  mar- 
riage licenses,  pet  registrations,  hospital 
and  doctors'  files,  and  even  hotel  regis- 
trations. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  irreparable 
harm  and  damage  many  individuals  suf- 
fer because  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  information  collected  and  used.  Much 
of  it  is  gossip,  biased  opinion,  unveri- 
fied fact,  misunderstanding,  and  mism- 
terpretation. 

I  have  learned  of  a  case  where  a  man 
in  his  mid-thirties  was  passed  over  for  a 
major  promotion  in  a  large  firm  because 
a  data  bank  revealed  he  had  larceny 
tendencies.  This  information,  it  was 
learned  too  late,  came  from  a  prank 
when  he  was  in  grade  school.  It  just  so 
happened  that  the  boy  was  involved  with 
several  others  in  taking  some  gym  clothes 
and  hiding  them  in  the  rafters.  There 
was  no  indication  of  oth»  criminal 
activity  in  his  records. 

Collecting  and  distributing  this  type  of 
information  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
principles  on  which  our  country  was 
founded,  and  our  work  here  today  can 
correct  this  injustice.  Let  us  get  started. 
Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Petmsylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  of  the  major  issues  in  Gov- 
ernment today  are  the  lack  of  credibiUty 
and  invasion  of  privacy.  Our  citizens  are 
begiiming  to  question  whether  our  Gov- 
ernment tells  the  truth  and,  perhaps  even 
more  ominous,  are  beginning  for  the  first 
time  to  fear  their  own  Government. 
These  developments  constitute  an  evil 
trend  which  the  people  of  any  free  so- 
ciety can  only  find  intolerable. 

On  that  point,  let  me  say  this.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  a  duty 
like  the  Supreme  Court  to  interpret  the 
Constitution  and  make  it  a  living  reality. 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  do  this 
through  the  enactment  of  laws  imple- 
menting the  letter  and  spirit  of  that 
great  document.  And  we  are  going  to 
doit. 

The  House  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  Subcommittee 
Is  currently  considering  legislation  to 
make  certain  that  Americsms  have  access 
to  Government  files,  records,  and  dos- 
siers kept  on  them.  In  aJI  but  law  en- 
forcement cases  leading  to  criminal  pros- 
ecutions, and  properly  classified  files, 
citizens  would  have  inspection  and  cor- 
rection rights. 

This  landmark  legislation,  in  my  view, 
will  be  a  giant  step  in  protecting  the 
right  to  privacy — and  maWng  certain 
that  Government  is  the  servant  of  the 
people  and  not  their  master.  I  hoiie  every 


Member  of  this  House  will  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  be  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  Subcommittee. 
Its  Members  cm  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are 
all  able  advocates  of  the  rights  to  free- 
dom of  information  and  pers<mal  privacy. 
Through  the  years,  the  subcommittee 
has  conducted  pioneer  investigations  into 
the  Government's  use  of  polygraphs,  tele- 
phone monitoring  devices,  and  advanced 
information  technology  and  their  impli- 
cations on  the  right  to  privacy. 

Last  year  we  conducted  an  investiga- 
tion into  two  Executive  orders  which 
would  have  permitted  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  extract  certain  personal 
financial  information  from  the  Federal 
income  tax  returns  of  3  million  American 
farmers.  This  investigation  culminated 
in  revocation  of  the  two  privacy-invading 
orders  by  the  President. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions has  shown  a  deep  interest  and  con- 
cern in  the  protection  of  personal  privacy 
for  almost  two  decades.  In  1964,  it  formed 
the  Special  House  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vasion of  Privacy  which  investigated  the 
psychological  testing  of  Federal  em- 
ployees and  schoolchildren,  mail  covers, 
electronic  surveillance  devices,  trash 
snooping,  credit  bureaus,  data  banks,  and 
other  privacy  questions. 

Our  studies  over  the  years  show  there 
is  a  clear  potentiaUty  with  the  sophisti- 
cated and  advanced  technology  of  today 
of  almost  unlimited  invasions  of  privacy 
if  Government  is  not  carefully  watched 
and  checked. 

Overall,  these  inquiries  add  up  to  what 
only  can  be  characterized  as  a  most  dis- 
turbing picture.  Meanwhile,  the  Water- 
gate investigations  have  brought  out  new 
brush  strokes  of  blackness  on  the  same 
canvas. 

We  have  hecutl  the  details  of  Tom 
Charles  Huston's  White  House  plan  to 
intensify  Government  surveillance  in  the 
name  of  improving  domestic  security. 

As  you  may  recall,  the  plan  was  brlefiy 
approved  by  President  Nixon  despite  its 
unconstitutionality  and  objections  from 
the  late  FBI  Director,  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
It  was  later  rescinded. 

Watergate  also  brought  out  the  exist- 
ence of  lists  of  "political  enemies"  who 
were  to  be  targeted  for  income  tax  audits 
and  other  possible  adverse  Government 
actions.  All  of  America  finally  found  out 
to  what  evil  extent  the  privacy  invaders 
of  Government  had  gone.  And  it  was 
frightening.  The  first  and  fourth 
amendments  contained  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  to  the  Constitution  were  under 
vigorous  attack. 

But  fortunately,  the  barricades  were 
manned  by  an  aroused  Ctmgress,  a  great 
and  fearless  free  press  and  many  con- 
cerned Americans  who  put  their  country 
above  partisan  political  considerations. 
In  the  event  any  of  my  c<dleagues  believe 
I  am  alleging  the  privacy  invaders  in- 
habit only  one  administration,  they 
would  be  most  mistaken. 

Privacy  Invasicms  of  our  citizens  have 
permeated  every  recent  administration 
in  recent  decades.  The  disease  must  be 


eradicated.  E^ach  Member  of  Congress — 
each  citizen — regardless  of  party — must 
join  together  in  the  battle  line  to  keep  it 
strong — despite  who  the  President  is — 
Republican  or  Democrat. 

My  colleagues,  we  have  heard  much 
about  preserving  the  Presidency.  I  sub- 
mit the  real  question  is:  Are  we  going  to 
preserve  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Pres- 
ident Nixon  announced  his  support  for 
the  right  of  privacy  in  the  state  of  the 
Union  message,  it  was  greeted  with 
guarded  praise.  After  all.  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  assaults  on  citizen  privacy  had 
been  perpetrated  by  officials  in  the  Nixon 
administration,  by  his  reelection  com- 
mittee, and,  in  some  cases,  by  Mr.  Nixon 
himself.  After  reviewing  these  events  in 
a  statement  to  this  body  on  February  6, 
1974,  I  noted: 

Thus  it  was  with  a  touch  of  Irony  that  we 
heard,  tn  this  Chamber  a  few  days  ago,  a 
Presidential  pledge  to  take  steps  to  protect 
the  right  of  privacy.  While  we  can  rant  about 
the  demagoguery  of  it  aU,  perhaps  the  wisest 
course  is  to  note  that  we  may  have  gained 
another  ally  in  the  battle  against  govern- 
mental excesses. 

Recognizing  that  Nixon  statements  in 
the  area  of  civil  liberties  are  frequently 
not  implemented  in  practice,  I  added: 
"But  time  will  demonstrate  whether  Mr. 
Nixon  is  merely  a  sunshine  patriot  and 
summer  soldier." 

Since  that  state  of  the  Union  promise, 
Mr.  Nixon  has  had  myriad  opportunities 
to  advance  the  protection  of  privacy.  On 
those  occasions,  he  has  given  the  Amer- 
ican people  half  measures  supported  by 
half  truths.  Each  time  Mr.  Nixon  could 
have  struck  a  resoimding  blow  for  secur- 
ing citizen  soUtude,  he  merely  adminis- 
tered a  wrist  slap.  It  is  now  clear  that, 
when  it  comes  to  the  battle  against  ac- 
cess to  matters  considered  conlSdential  by 
our  constituents,  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  ap- 
pointees are  indeed  a  tnx^}  of  summer 
soldiers. 

For-  the  past  several  weeks,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  Rights  and  Constitu- 
tional Rights  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  has 
been  holding  hearings  on  proposals 
which  would  regulate  the  storage  and 
dissemination  of  data  collected  by  crim- 
inal justice  s«encies.  One  of  those  meas- 
ures under  consideration,  HJl.  12S74.  is 
the  administration  bill  introduced  on 
February  5,  1974. 1  should  note  that  the 
Interest  of  the  subcommittee,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Don  Edwards,  m  this 
subject  antedates  the  administration 
bill  by  many,  many  months.  We  conduct- 
ed hearings  last  session,  for  example, 
without  any  support  from  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. 

Thus  I  was  surprised  and  pleased  when 
HJl.  12574  was  introduced  on  February 
5  and  when  Attorney  General  Saxbe  vp- 
peared  on  February  26  to  endorse  at 
least  some  measure  to  guarantee  the 
right  of  privacy  by  regulating  the  stor- 
age and  distribution  of  criminal  records. 
The  proUem.  needless  to  say,  is  enor- 
mous. The  FBI  alone  maintains  almost 
160  million  sets  of  fingerprints,  and  ar- 
rest records  of  a  substantial  portion  of 
those  individuals.  Arrest  data,  with  or 
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without  dl^wsltlons,  are  In  turn  circu- 
lated to  any  Federal  avency  which  re- 
questc  than,  to  State  and  local  agencies 
for  law  enforcement^  emplosrment,  and 
licensing  {ftirpoflw,  and  to  certain  bank- 
ing Institutions.  In  addition  a  number  of 
other  PMeral  agencies,  such  as  the  De- 
i>artinent  of  Defense,  maintatuB  files  on 
individuals  which  arc  distributed  to 
other  Federal  agencies — and  perhaps 
other  ooB-Federal  institutions. 

The  testlmany  by  Mr.  Sazbe  unfortu- 
nately was  misleading  and  uninformed. 
He  was  unawate,  for  example,  of  the  re- 
strlctkms  which  a  «leclstaii  of  the  n.S. 
District  Court  .for  the  EMstrict  of  Co- 
lumbia placed  on  the  dissemination  of 
arrest  records.  In  Menard  v.  MttotteU, 
328  P.  Supp.  718  (DD.C.  1971).  appeal 
pending,  the  court  enjoined  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  from  distributing  the 
plaintiff's  arrest  record  to  other  Federal 
agencies  not  engaged  in  law  enforce- 
ment— except  for  emplojrment  pur- 
poses— and  to  State  and  local  agencies 
not  engaged  in  criminal  justice  activity. 
That  decision  is  presently  on  appeal  to 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Provisions  on  tiie  administration  bill, 
H.R.  12574,  would  drastically  alter  the 
decision  in  Menard.  The  bill  allows  for 
the  distribution  of  arrest  records — if  a 
fined  disposition  has  not  been  reported — 
to  Federal  and  State  agencies — and  even 
private  instituCloas — ^for  purposes  unre- 
lated to  law  enforcement  if  authorized 
by  State  or  Federal  statute,  or  by  Execu- 
tive order.  In  addition  Mi.  Saxbe  failed 
to  inform  ns  that  some  of  these  non- 
Menud  uses  may  unfortunately  still  be 
authorized  by  provisions  of  appropria- 
tion bills.  For  example,  the  Supplemen- 
tal Appropriations  Act  ot  1972  permitted 
the  FBI  to  disseminate  arrest  data  which 
Menard  had  prohibited. 

Clarence  Kdley,  Director  of  the  FBI. 
provided  even  less  support  for  the  pro- 
tection of  information  collected  by  crimi- 
nal Justice  agencies.  With  respect  to 
fingerprint  cards  with  arrest  data,  the 
present  policy  of  the  FBI  is  to  destroy 
them  when  the  individual  reaches  the 
age  of  80,  or  7  years  after  death,  which- 
ever comes  first.  Even  the  administra- 
tion's weak  bill  wotild  modify  that  prac- 
tice to  some  degree.  Yet  Mr.  Kelley  was 
not  In  favor  of  it.  He  was  totally  against 
any  provMon  which  woiikl  limit  access 
by  law  enforcement  agencies  to  arrest 
records,  even  if  the  arrest  resulted  in  no 
conviction,  or  no  further  action  was 
taken  by  the  prosecuting  authorities. 

,pinally  the  subcommittee  also  received 
testimony  from  David  Cooke.  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  on  the  same 
subject.  Although  the  Department  of  De- 
fense—DOD — ^Is  not,  according  to  Mr. 
Cooke.  In  the  law  enforcement  business, 
it  nonetheless  would  like  unlimited  ac- 
cess to  arrest  data  compiled  by  the  FBI 
and  other  police  agencies.  DOD  argues 
that  such  information  is  vitally  impor- 
tant in  determining  employabllity, 
whether  an  employee  should  be  retained, 
and  status  for  security  clearance  pur- 
poses. At  the  same  time.  DOD  concedes 
that  it  has  never  denied  en4>loyment, 
severed  an  employee,  or  refused  clearance 
solely  because  of  an  arrest,  or  even  a  con- 
vletkiii  record. 


Why  then  does  DOD  want  the  mate- 
rial? "So  that  we  have  a  picture  of  the 
whole  man,"  responds  Mr.  Cooke.  That, 
of  course,  was  presimiably  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  plimibers  entered  the  office 
of  Dr.  Lewis  Fielding  seeking  the  psy- 
chiatric records  of  Daniel  Ellsberg.  And 
presumably  why  the  plumbers — or  the 
White  House  or  whoever — allegedly  kept 
a  tap  on  Morton  Halperin's  telephone 
many  months  after  he  had  left  Govern- 
ment service — and  while  he  w£is  advising 
Democratic  Presidential  candidates. 

One  of  the  most  ominous  parts  of  Mr. 
Cooke's  testimony  was  his  proposal  to 
amend  the  pending  bills  to  prohibit  State 
and  local  governments  from  imposing 
more  stringent  safeguards  on  arrest  data. 
In  other  words,  Federal  agencies  would 
have  unlimited  access  to  local  arrest  rec- 
ords no  matter  what  rastrictions  are  im- 
posed by  State  law.  And  that  suggestion 
is  not  made  benignly.  Mr.  Co<Ae  testi- 
fied that  DOD  could  not  complete  em- 
plosrment or  security  checks  of  citizens 
from  States  which  woUld  not  vaake  such 
information  available. 

The  result:  a  loss  of  jobs  and  security 
clearances — and  thus  defense  con- 
tracts— to  residents  of  States  which  seek 
stronger  protections  against  the  release 
of  arrest  data.  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  Mr.  Cooke 
stated  that  thousands  of  citizens  have 
already  been  adversely  affected  because 
my  State  refuses  to  give  DOD  arrest  data. 
Thus  even  the  person  with  no  arrest  rec- 
ord at  all  suffers  because  the  Defense 
Department  says  it  cannot  complete  its 
investigation  without  it. 

The  matter  of  State  regulation  of  ar- 
rest data  is,  of  course,  not  a  two-way 
street  with  Mr.  Cooke.  He  believes  that 
State  and  local  governments  should  be 
allowed  to  enact  more  "liberal"  access 
statutes  authorizing  the  release  of  arrest 
data  to  any  person,  group,  official,  or  in- 
stitution they  wish.  What  States  could 
not  do,  imder  the  DOD  proposal,  is  to 
pass  more  stringent  regulatlotis. 

What  does  all  this  signify?  It  Is  sim- 
ply this:  that  President  Nixon  and  ad- 
ministration officials,  vHxile  professing  to 
be  in  favor  of  protecting  privacy,  are  do- 
ing all  they  can  to  scuttle  proposals 
which  would  seciire  that  basic  right.  The 
public  disagreements  among  and  contra- 
dictory statements  by  Nixon  appointees, 
such  as  Mr.  Saxbe,  Mr.  Kelley,  and  Mr. 
Cooke,  could  adversely  affect  the  chances 
for  passage  of  a  strong  bill.  It  leads  me  to 
wonder  whether  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  again,  been  the  victims 
of  administration  double-dealfng. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  the  principle  of  the 
individual's  rights  to  privacy  has  a  long 
and  honored  history.  Yet,  the  growing  in- 
vasion of  our  citizens'  privacy  by  agencies 
of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, as  well  as  by  independent  agen- 
cies and  businesses,  is  alarming  to  Amer- 
icans. 

Dossiers  containing  information  on 
almost  every  Amerioan  citizen  are 
tucked  away  in  computer  data  banks  and 
files  all  over  the  countiy-  A  brief  list  of 
some  of  the  records  and  information 
which  may  have  been  collected  on  each 
of  us  is  frightening:  Adoption,  airUne 


flight  record,  arrests, '.  bank  accounts, 
bank  loans,  birth,  car  registrations,  cen- 
sus, church  records,  ionsumer  credit, 
conviction  records,  customs,  divorce! 
draft  status  records,  driver's  license  and 
record,  drug  prescriptions,  employment, 
FBI,  fingerprints,  foodf  stamps,  general 
health,  g\m  registration^  ham  radio  regis- 
tration, hotel,  hospital,  immigration,  in- 
surance, job  application,  library  cards, 
marriage,  medicare,  medicaid,  military, 
mortgage,  newspaper  morgue  files,  pass- 
Port,  pet  registration,  police,  pilot  regis- 
tration, political  activity,  private  investi- 
gators' records,  psychiatric,  school  secu- 
rity clearance,  social  security,  stocks  and 
bonds  transactions,  subficrlpUcHi  maiung 
lists,  telephone,  imivtrsities,  utilities, 
voter  registration,  and  welfare. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  complete  list 
of  the  officiaJ  records,  maintained  on 
our  people.  Modem  communications  and 
computer  techniques  place  this  informa- 
tion within  easy  access  of  anyone  who 
wants  to  obtain  it.  A  centralization  of 
this  mass  of  private  and  official  infor- 
mation has  a  chilling,  intimidating  effect 
on  even  the  most  freedom  loving,  inde- 
pendent citizen. 

The  celebrated  burglfiry  of  "Dr.  EUs- 
berg's  psychiatrist's  aftxx,"  to  illegally 
obtain  tbe  confidential^  medical  records 
of  a  dissident  political  Qgure,  made  front 
page  headlines  and  focused  the  public's 
attention  on  the  questioii  of  privacy.  The 
"Plumbers'  Unit"  became  a  household 
word  and  trials  and  convictions  followed. 

But  scant  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  legalized  burglary  of  confidoitial 
me4ical  records  by  the  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations— 
PSRO — ^which  tiecame  law  on  January  1, 
1974.  This  radical  c<«icef>t  of  government 
intervention  into  privaqy,  tJirough  com- 
puterization of  confideittial  medical  rec- 
ords, would  accomplish  on  a  nationwide 
scale  what  the  "Plumbers"  failed  to  do. 

I  mention  PSRO's  invasion  oi  indi- 
vidual privacy  as  an  example  of  how  far 
Government  snooping  Into  the  personal 
affairs  of  its  citizens  dan  go,  with  the 
consent  and  approval  oif  Congress.  Even 
though  it  did  not  Intend  to  allow  legalized 
invasion  of  doctors'  ot&oes  and  privileged 
doctor-p>atient  commuiicatlan  and  rec- 
ords, the  92d  Congress,  and  many  of  us 
here  today,  passed  ttiis  law.  Authorizing 
HEW's  unelected  armt  of  bureaucrats 
to  pry  into  the  medlc^  history  of  our 
people. 

PSRO  was  passed  in  the  last  minute 
rush  of  the  92d  Congress,  tucked  away 
in  the  massive  Social  Setnirity  Act  as  a 
Senate  amendment  suided  in  conference. 
It  is  so  easy  for  Congpi^es  to  unwittingly 
grant  authorl^  to  the  Federal  agencies 
which,  imder  bureauciatic  interpreta- 
tion, infringes  on  our  people's  rights. 

Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganizations establish  a  network  of  inter- 
locking committees  resichlng  from  the  of- 
fices of  local  doctors  aU  the  way  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. They  are  req?onsl|>le  for  establish- 
ing national  standar<^  of  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  care  of  medicare  and 
medicaid  patients.  The  medical  history 
of  some  50  million  patients  and  10  mil- 
lion hospital  admissions  are  presently 
subject  to  PSRO  monitoring. 
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But  this  law  allows  PSRO  to  monitor, 
got  only  medicare  and  medicaid 
patients,  but  it  also  empowers  them  to 
Aspect  the  medical  and  hospital  records 
of  everyone  treated  by  a  medical  doctor 
(ff  admitted  to  a  hospital.  We  are  told 
that  this  wholesale  invasion  of  confi- 
dential medical  records  is  necessary  for 
EEW  to  establish  and  computerize  na- 
tional "norms  of  health  care,  based  on 
typical  patterns  of  practice."  If  this  must 
be  done,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  resorting  to 
violating  the  privacy  of  the  poor,  the 
aged,  and  the  sick  in  this  country. 

The  right  of  privacy,  in  the  past, 
sacred  in  medical  relationships,  will  be 
violated  without  benefit  of  a  search 
warrant,  court  order,  or  authorization  by 
the  patient.  These  safeguards  of  indi- 
vldual  liberty  will  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  HEW's  PSRO  Inspectors. 

No  matter  how  well-meaning,  careful, 
and  trustworthy  nur  HEW  ofOcials  and 
employees  are,  the  very  con«Jllatlon  and 
storage  of  this  private  information  lends 
Itself  to  fear  of  abuse.  No  agency  Is  Im- 
mune from  Improper  exercise  of  power, 
as  we  have  s^en  In  recent  years. 

If  this  Federal  seizure  of  medical  rec- 
ords sotmds  farfetched  to  some  of  our 
colleagues.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  in  my  State  of  Louisiana  we  have 
already  had  an  example  of  this  happen- 
ing. All  the  admission  records  of  a  pri- 
vate psychiatric  hospital  near  New  Or- 
leans were  demanded  and  received  by 
HEW  last  year.  This  was  done  without 
court  order  or  search  warrant,  and  cer- 
tainly without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  the  individual  patients  who  had 
sought  treatment  for  mental  problems. 
Do  not  think  that  It  cannot  happen.  It  Is 
already  happening. 

Medical  records  will  become  public  re- 
cords. The  PSRO  sectlcm  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  sets  penalties  for  disclosure 
of  the  Information  collected  by  the  local 
PSRO's.  However,  under  existing  law,  not 
changed  by  the  PSRO  section,  disclosure 
of  information  contained  In  HEW  flies 
can  be  made  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Secretary.  Sec- 
tion 1106.  paragraph  B,  allows  the  Secre- 
tary to  honor  requests  for  Information: 

If  the  agency,  person  or  orguUBstlon  mak- 
ing the  request  agrees  to  pay  for  the  tn- 
fonnatlon  and  servloes  requested  .  .  . 

Not  only  is  this  invasion  of  privacy, 
but  it  is  Invasion  of  privacy  for  a  profit. 

Professional  standards  review  orga- 
nizations and  the  threat  they  represent 
to  the  sense  of  security  and  IncUvldual 
control  of  the  private  and  confidential 
aspects  of  our  lives,  is  but  one  example 
of  the  privacy  issue  we  are  addressing 
here  today.  By  our  congressional  com- 
mitment to  the  Rights  of  Americans  to 
maintain  their  privacy  from  undue  gov- 
ernment interference,  we  are  opposing 
this  type  of  legalized  surveillance  of  our 
people. 

Already  the  medical  societies  of  Cali- 
fornia, Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Loui- 
siana, Maine,  Michigan.  Nebraska,  Ne- 
vada, Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Virginia 
have  approved  resolutions  seeking  repeal 
of  PSRO  or  opposing  any  participation  in 
the  program. 
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This  question  of  privacy,  and  the  in- 
fringement of  that  right  by  government 
at  all  levels  and  by  private  companies, 
foes  to  the  very  foundations  of  our  con- 
stitutioQAl  government.  It  is  not  merely 
the  loss  of  medical  doctors'  right  to  main- 
iaiii  medical  confidentiality,  as  in  the 
case  of  PSRO.  At  stake  here  is  the  very 
question  of  whether  or  not  in  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  rather  than  of  men,  laws 
can  be  used  to  restrict  the  basic  liberties 
as  secured  xmder  the  Constitution. 

I  am  encouraged  by  this  participation 
today,  and  its  show  of  congressional  sup- 
port for  individual  freedoms,  that  we 
can  curb  this  frightening  trend  in 
America  today. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
puter era  has  brought  many  benefits  to 
our  Nation,  both  in  increased  business 
capacity  and  in  our  personal  lives.  Along 
with  the  good  however,  problems  have 
arisen  regarding  data  storage  and  the 
availability  of  information  about  the  pri- 
vate lives  of  millions  of  Americans.  It  is 
time  that  we  take  an  in-depth  look  at 
what  is  being  done — and  take  steps  now 
to  protect  personal  privacy  in  the  future. 

"There  are,  at  present,  54  nationwide 
organizations  which  have  750  data  banks 
containing  extensive  information  on  130- 
million  citizens.  These  dossiers  are,  in 
too  many  instances,  readily  available  to 
persons,  business  firms,  or  other  agencies. 
We  need  to  review  our  policies  with  re- 
gain to  both  data  collection  and  data 
availability  or  dissemination. 

In  a  recent  series  of  articles,  the  New 
York  Daily  News  has  related  some  of  the 
personal  disasters  arising  from  misuse 
of  private  information.  While  much  of 
this  raw  data  is  hearsay,  it  does  give  rise 
to  a  concern  over  the  potential  scope  of 
the  underlying  problem.  One  man  had 
his  credit  ruined  and  his  biisiness  reputa- 
tion shattered  by  vicious  allegations  made 
by  a  spiteful  neighbor  diulng  a  routine 
credit  organization  check.  In  addition, 
the  man  was  unable  to  find  out  what 
malicious  information  was  being  used 
against  him.  As  another  example,  we  all 
recall  the  celebrated  case  in  which  an 
auto  insurance  firm  refused  to  renew  a 
policy  because  they  did  not  like  the  way 
the  potential  buyer  kept  house. 

Like  it  or  not,  we  have  become  a  nation 
of  snoopers.  Data  is  now  collected  by 
various  sources  and  can  be  collated  from 
these  numeroius  sources  and  put  together 
into  a  dossier  that  represents  an  overt 
Intrusion  Into  the  privacy  of  individuals. 
In  most  cases,  the  victim  is  imaware  that 
his  neighbors,  fellow  workers  or  possibly 
even  his  laundry  man  have  been  queried 
about  his  habits,  his  occupation  or  his 
home. 

Privacy  is  an  extremely  perishable 
commodity.  It  is  one  of  the  civil  liberties 
that  differentiates  life  in  the  United 
States  from  that  of  totalitarian  govern- 
ments, where  life  belongs  to  the  State. 
We  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  allow  dictator- 
ship by  data  to  gain  a  foothold  in  our 
country. 

One  aJs^rmlng  aspect  of  the  data  dec- 
ade I9  the  interchange  of  Information.  I 
am  told  that  some  State  agencies  have 
sold  the  names  of  license  holders  to  ped- 
dlers of  automotive  accessories.  Suppos- 
edly confidential  medical  records  are 


sometimes  exchanged  by  insurance  filrms. 
Credit  information  is  linked  into  a  gi- 
gantic nationwide  complex.  "Tliis  per- 
sonal information  may  be,  collected  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  individual;  with- 
out provision  to  check  its  accuracy;  and 
without  control  over  its  dissernloatlon." 
ITils  was  the  sxmamation  of  the  dangers 
of  today's  data  crisis  by  a  special  Com- 
mission on  Privacy  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

There  are  some  who  now  propose  that 
each  of  our  citizens  be  given  an  identi- 
fying number  to  wear  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  We  are  not  machines,  we  are 
people.  We  have  a  constitutional  pre- 
rogative of  freedom  in  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  and  should  not  have  the  wni- 
nous  shadow  of  the  automated  data  cen- 
ter hanging  over  us  or  dictating  the 
terms  of  our  lives.  We  are  alreaay  del- 
uged with  numbers — from  social  security 
and  zip  codes  to  telephone  niunbers  that 
continue  to  grow  in  length.  We  do  not 
need  more  numbers,  but  we  do  need  more 
opportunity  to  retain  human  dignity  and 
individual  identity. 

We  must  take  a  firm  first  step  toward 
heading  off  1984.  We  must  remove  the 
Orwellian  threat  of  a  helpless  citizen  en- 
meshed in  the  coils  of  an  all  powerful 
punchcard  system.  A  key  element  of 
this  effort  would  be  a  reqidrement  that 
individuals  be  given  access  to  Informa- 
tion about  them  which  is  used.  Respon- 
sibility must  be  placed  on  those  col- 
lecting and  disseminating  informajtirai  to 
vouch  for  its  accuracy.  The  tnyaig^  of 
data  must  be  stopped  by  allowii*  the  in- 
dividual to  ban  use  of  informaUcm  col- 
lected for  one  purpose  to  be  used  for  an- 
other. We  need  to  review  oiu:  data  crt- 
lection  and  dissemination  policy  now  I 
believe  that  HJl.  12574,  HJL  12675.  and 
HJa.  10042  provide  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  beginning  t.hig  urgent  task. 

A  process  that  today  may  produce  only 
the  irritation  of  unwanted  junk  m^l,  or 
pestiferous  phone  calls  on  behalf  of  un- 
needed  products,  can  speedily  develop 
into  a  time  bomb,  ticking  away  in  an  in- 
dividual's data  file,  which  one  day  can  ex- 
plode with  devastating  results  for  his  or 
her  future. 

Much  as  I  dislike  to  add  more  Federal 
regulations  to  an  ever-increasing  pyra- 
mid of  Federal  power,  I  feel  that  in 
this  instance  we  are  Justified— and  obli- 
gated—to protect  the  welfare  of  our  In- 
dividual citizens  from  depredations  by 
data,  from  imscrupulous  exploitation  of 
reports  on  their  private  lives. 

I  feel  that  H.R.  10042  Is  an  Important 
piece  of  legislation- an  1 1th  hour  precept 
to  the  Bin  of  Rights.  In  today's  omnlver- 
ous  computer  world,  the  right  of  privacy 
must  be  protected  here  In  America— the 
greatast^bastlon  of  individual  freedom 
ans'where  on  Earth. 

Mr.  LirrON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
weeks.  President  Nixon  following  the  ad- 
vice of  Vice  President  Ford,  revoked  a 
year  old  Executive  order  which  author- 
ized the  U.S.  Department  at  Agricultur© 
to  inspect  the  tax  returns  of  our  Na- 
tion's 3  million  farmers.  This  Executive 
order  was  fraught  with  abuse  since  its 
Issuance  had  opened  the  door  to  un- 
warrtmted  Intrusions  Into  the  privacy  of 
the  American  farmer  and  ha^  established 
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A  precedent  for  future  government  In- 
yestlgation  of  the  tax  returns  of  entire 
claaaes  of  our  clttxens. 

The  f  «ct  that  tti«  unprecedented  Exec- 
utlve  order  remaixwd  in  effect  for  a  full 
year  and  the  fact  that  by  revoking  It 
the  artmtnjgtratlao  has  in  effect  admitted 
its  potential  for  abuse,  clearly  demon- 
strates that  our  tax  lam  must  be 
changed  to  see  to  it  that  such  a  dan- 
gerous order  Is  never  again  issued. 

Accordingly,  last  October  I  Introduced 
HH.  10977,  designed  to  Insure  and  pro- 
tect the  confldentlal  information  that 
the  dtlKns  of  this  Nation  entrust  in  good 
faith  to  their  Oovemment 

1^  hm.  if  enacted.  wOl  substantially 
alter  the  present  treatment  of  tax  re- 
turns, making  the  data  contained  there- 
in Information  that  is  Inherently  private 
rather  thtfi  Inherently  pnbUe. 

Under  the  tenns  of  my  bill,  now  com- 
monly referied  to  as  the  '^'axpayer  Priv- 
acy Act,"  tax  returns  will  be  available 
for  lomecticm  by  spedfled  Government 
entitles,  solely  for  the  legitimate  pur- 
poses of  tax  administratian  and/or  law 
enforeement.  Hals  proposal  would  in  no 
way  tatader  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
or  ttie  Department  of  Justice  tn  the 
prosecution  of  tax  evaslan  or  tax  fraud. 
Moreover,  quid:  enadanent  of  TCbe  Tax- 
payer Prtvaey  Act"  will  insure  the  con- 
fidential status  of  tax  returns  filed  by 
the  American  taxsmrer  and  wHI  perma- 
nently close  \ht  door  to  potentially  un- 
lawful invasions  of  personal  privacy. 

nor  wcH  ov«r  a  year  now.  I  have  been 
doing  an  that  I  coiild  to  block  what  I 
consider  an  administratian  scheme  to 
bare  information  contained  in  individual 
Fsderal  tax  returns. 

On  January  IS.  1973.  President  Wjum 
taned  Executive  Order  11679  authorlitn^ 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  Inspect 
Income  tax  returns  filed  by  persons  hav- 
ing farming  operatkms.  This  order  ap- 
plied to  returns  filed  for  taxable  years 
hfglnntng  <m  or  after  Jazmary  1.  1967. 
The  President's  stated  purpose  for  the 
order  was  to  allow  the  Dotartment  of 
Agrleullure  to  obtain  data  from  farm  op- 
erations for  statistical  purposes  only.  It 
did  not  indicate  spedilc  data  to  be  gath- 
ered. On  January  23  new  fiitemal  Reve- 
nue Service  regulations  went  into  effect 
to  lmj4ement  the  Executive  order. 

Neither  the  Executive  order  rM>r  IRS 
regulations  limited  the  type  or  ajnount 
of  tnformatlan  that  could  be  released  to 
the  Dtvmitn-jBDt  of  Agriculture.  line  Jan- 
uary 23  ntti  regulatkm  stated: 

Titm  Osowtary  at  tbe  Tr— ary,  or  say  al- 
tar or  saapioyM  at  tbe  OqMrtmeBt  at  tba 
Ttwauij  vtm  tbe  mppranl  at  tte  8ec»tary. 
nmf  fnmMi  tlia  Oapartmant  of  Agrteultof* 
(tar  OH  puqw—  at  ofctoinlag  teU  m  to  tba 
farm  opstaWoBS  at  sueh  pasans)  wttli  the 
Bsmea.  eddnaMe.  tasp^er  IdenttteaMon 
nomiaen.  or  aay  ottoer  deta  on  >iKb  ratoma 
or  may  maks  tlie  letaRM  -— Ti'-It  for  Uiapae- 
tkm  and  ttie  taking  at  cueti  date  as  ttie 
Seeaetery  at  Agrlculttm  saay  daatgoate. 

Tbe  PrasideBt  Issued  a  revised  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11709  on  Ifaitlk  27.  1973. 
The  revised  order  permitted  Department 
at  Agriculture  inspection  of  f  anuers'  tax 
returns  in  accordance  wttii  emfndfd 
IRS  regulatloDs.  These  regulations  lim- 
ited tlte  scope  of  the  data  which  could 
be  obtained  eompared  with  the  regula- 


tions issued  with  the  prior  Executive 
order.  The  new  regulaflons  provided  that 
only  "names,  addresses,  taJcpayer  iden- 
tification numbers,  type  of  farm  acttvtty, 
and  one  or  more  measttres  of  siw  of  fama 
operations  such  as  gross  income  from 
farming  or  gross  sales  of  farm  pzodacts." 
woiild  be  furnished  the  Agriculture 
Department. 

In  the  original  Executive  Order  11679 
any  employee  of  the  X3BDA  with  permis- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  A«ricult\ire,  was 
given  authority  to  examine  any  anid  all 
tax  returns  of  citizens  showing  farm 
income  or  expenses  as  long  as  they  could 
Justify  such  examinations  by  sajrlng  it 
was  for  statistical  purposes.  The  Presi- 
dent rescinded  his  order  on  Mturh  27  and 
Issued  Executive  Order  11709.  However, 
under  11709,  farmers'  tax  returns  were 
still  potentially  an  open  book.  In  the 
revised  Executive  order,  any  employee 
of  the  USDA  with  permission  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  bad  the  authority 
to  examine  any  and  all  farmers'  tax 
returns  and  to  (A)tain  any  piece  of  infor- 
inatioQ  from  such  tax  returns  as  long  as 
that  Information  can  be  construed  to 
mean  a  measure  of  sise  of  the  farming 
operation  of  the  taxpaerer.  Close  exami- 
nation of  the  tax  retimv  will  dearly  abtm 
that  almost  any  piece  of  information  on 
the  return  wlU  be  considered  a  measiire 
of  the  size  of  the  taxpayers'  farming 
operaticMi. 

It  is  very  significant  to  note  that  these 
Executive  ordere  were  formulated  as  a 
model  or  prototype  for  futiire  Executive 
orders  opening  tax  returns  for  similar 
statistical  uses  by  other  Federal  agencies. 
In  response  to  a  congressional  inquiry 
last  year,  the  Justice  t)epartment  said: 

Tbe  original  order  was  prepared  by  tbe 
Department  of  tbe  Treasury  In  language 
deetgned  to  aenre  as  a  prototype  for  future 
tax  return  inq>ectlon  <xtS«B. 

Mj  proposed  Taxpayer  Privacy  Act 
would  prevent  Executive  orders  from 
ever  being  used  for  such  unwarranted 
invasions  of  privacy.  "* 

ICy  proposal  explicitly  states  that  all 
tax  returns  are  confldentlal  and  private 
records  and  may  be  optned  to  inspection 
only  by  the  following  persons  at  such 
times  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice by  regulations  prescribes: 

First,  the  taxpayer  or  his  attorney: 
second,  ofllcers  and  ^onployees  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  tbe  Treasury 
DQwrtment,  and  the  Justice  Department 
for  tax  administration  and  economic  sta- 
bilization purposes:  thdrd.  shareholders 
of  record  owning  1  percent  or  more  of 
a  corporation:  fourth,  tax  ofllcials  of  the 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  terri- 
tories or  possessions;  fifth,  the  Ways  and 
Bfeans  Committee  of  the  House,  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  or 
by  other  specifically  authorized  com- 
mittees of  Congress;  sixth,  the  Attorney 
General,  his  assistants,  and  UJS.  attor- 
neys in  the  performance  of  ofllcial  duties 
or  for  Utigation:  and  seventh,  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Executive  Department 
if  necessary  for  leglttmate  law  enfoiY^e- 
ment  purposes. 

Last  year,  several  concressioDal  com- 
mittees held  hearings  on  the  confidenti- 
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ality  of  Federal  tax  returns.  In  particu- 
lar, these  hearings  f  octpsed  on  Executive 
Order  11697  and  11709.  As  a  /esult  of 
these  hearings,  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  OlTeratiais  unanimously 
recommended  that  our  tax  laws  be 
amended  "to  make  tax  returns  explicitly 
confidential,  except  as  otherwise  limited 
for  tax  administration,  enforcement,  and 
other  purposes  approved  by  Congress" 
The  present  Commissioner  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  has  endor^  this  principle 
of  confidentiality.  And  most  recently 
two  of  the  Nation's  leading  newspapers 
in  back-to-back  editorials  have  encour- 
aged the  Congress  to  quickly  enact,  and 
for  the  executive  branch  to  endorse,  leg- 
islation which  will  insure  the  conflden- 
tlal status  of  information  contained  in 
citizens'  tax  returns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Bkord,  I  wish  to 
insert  an  editorial  f  rwn  the  March  22, 
1974,  edition  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
a  related  editorial  from  the  March  4, 
1974,  edition  of  the  Washington  Star- 
News: 

Thk  Mxsusx  or  T4z  Rktcrns 

President  Nixon  bas  advanced  the  cause  of 
personal  privacy  by  revcAcIng  the  year-old 
executive  order  which  allowed  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  to  examine  the  tax  returns 
of  tbe  nation's  S  mlUlon  farmers.  The  can- 
oeUatlon,  which  was  recommended  by  Vice 
President  Ford's  new  coiqmlttee  on  privacy, 
wae  long  overdue,  because  tbe  executive  or- 
der Involved  should  never  nave  been  issued  at 
aU. 

This  controversy  has  been  a  good  example 
of  the  way  In  which  buteaucracies.  If  not 
carefiilly  watched,  can  chfe>  away  at  citizens' 
rights  without  meaning  to  do  anv  damage 
at  all.  Tbe  order  was  isswd,  in  essence,  be- 
cause the  Agriculture  Department  wanted  to 
collect  a  large  amount  of  Information  on 
farmers'  incomes  and  decided  it  would  be 
more  convenient  to  consult  the  flies  of  TBB 
than  to  ask  individual  farmers  to  provide 
the  sensitive  data  directly  and  voluntarily. 
But  by  giving  USDA  Uaaket  permission  to 
look  at  the  tax  returns  at  a  whole  class  of 
citizens.  President  Nixon  approved  a  major 
departure  from  past  practices,  under  which 
agencies  had  been  allowed  access  to  tax  re- 
turns only  when  probing  some  indivlduara 
activities. 

Executive  Order  11687  ttius  raised  serious 
privacy  issues,  as  Rep.  Jeiry  Utton  (D-Mo), 
Rep.  BiU  Alexander  (D-Ark.)  and  others  pro- 
tested. Tbe  order  waa  do«bly  troubling  be- 
cause, according  to  a  Justice  Department 
memorandum,  it  was  mea(it  to  be  a  "proto- 
type" for  similar  broad  searches  of  IRS  files 
by  other  agencies.  Thanks  to  a  House  govern- 
ment operations  subcommittee  probe  and  the 
resistance  of  the  TBB,  the  Agriculture  study 
was  never  carried  out.  Now,  Anally,  the  en- 
tire exercise  has  been  abandoned. 

Another  case,  Involving  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, also  suggests  that  agencies  may  t)« 
geUlng  more  sensitive  to  taxpayers'  right* 
of  privacy.  This  case  involves  the  program  of 
basic  educational  opportunity  grants,  aid 
given  to  college  students  from  low-income 
famlllea.  Since  the  grants  are  based  on  com- 
plicated calculations  of  need,  the  program's 
administrators  understangably  want  to  be 
able  to  verify  the  Income  data  which  appli- 
cants ButHnlt.  The  problem  is  bow  this 
should  l>e  done.  Last  year,  the  appllcaticHi 
form  Included  thla  affidavit: 

I  (We)  certify  that  Z  (is«)  have  read  this 
application  and  that  It  is  accurate  and  com- 
plete to  tbe  best  of  my  (our)  knowledgs.  I 
(We)  authortee  the  Unltod  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Idueatlon.  or  kU  representative, 
to  obtain  from  the  District  Director  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  with  which  it  was  filed,  a 
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copy  of  the  1972  Federal  Income  Tax  Re- 
turn upon  which  the  computation  of  expect- 
ed famUy  contribution  Is  baaed,  in  order  to 
verify  tbe  foregoing  statement.  I  (We)  fur- 
ther agree  to  provide.  If  tequaeted,  any  other 
documentation  neoeaaary  to  verify  Informa- 
tion reported  on  this  form. 

Thus  every  appUcant,  whether  or  not  be 
could  dec^her  tbe  fine  print,  was— as  the 
price  of  the  application — allowing  the  agency 
to  inspect  his  tax  ret\im  without  further 
notice.  An  agency  spokesman  says  that  tbe 
language  was  meant  prlmarUy  as  a  warning 
against  fraud  and  that  no  such  searches 
have  actuaUy  been  made.  Indeed,  somebody 
had  some  second  thoughta  about  the  whole 
procediure,  because  tbe  language  In  this 
year's  form  is  slightly  bigger  and  much 
better.  It  reads: 

I  (We)  certify  that  I  (We)  have  read  this 
application  and  that  it  is  accurate  and  com- 
plete to  the  beet  of  my  (our)  knowledge.  I 
(We)  agree  to  provide.  If  requested,  any 
doctunentatlon,  including  a  copy  of  my 
(our)  1973  Federal  Income  Tax  Return,  nec- 
essary to  verify  Information  submitted  on 
this  form. 

Such  changes  are  encotiraglng — ^but  the 
privacy  of  tax  retiuns  should  not  depend 
on  bureaucratic  second  thoughts.  IRS  Com- 
missioner Donald  C.  Alexander  agrees.  He 
has  endorsed  a  House  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions Committee  recommendation  that  fed- 
eral tax  returns  should  be  made  explicitly 
confidential  by  law.  with  Congreaa — and 
only  Congress — deciding  what  exoeptloos  are 
Justifiable  in  the  Interests  of  law  eiaforoe- 
ment  and  other  pubUc  piirpoaes.  This  is  a 
simple,  sensible  approach.  Vice  President 
Ford's  committee  should  endorae  It  and 
Congress  should  act  on  it  right  away. 

MistrsK  or  Tax  Rnrnairs 

There  was  a  time  when  citizens  could 
assume  that,  except  for  examination  by  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  agents,  their  fed- 
eral Income  tax  returns  were  reasonably 
safe  from  the  prying  eyes  of  curiosity  seek- 
ers and  others  with  more  mischievous  or  ma- 
levolent motives. 

But  It's  getting  ao  that  congreaalonal  oom- 
mlttees  have  little  trouble  getting  returns 
for  investigations  of  one  sort  and  another, 
and  the  forms  seem  to  float  hither  and  yon 
among  officials  in  the  executive  branch 
without  much  thought  to  the  traditional 
obligation  of  confidentiality. 

This  was  dramatlcaUy  demonstrated  the 
other  day  In  the  disclosure  of  a  White  House 
memorandum  which  said  President  Nixon 
suggested  in  June  1969  that  his  staff  be 
given  access  to  the  returns  of  former  presi- 
dents so  be  could  learn  what  deductions 
they  had  taken.  While  Mr.  Nixon  has  denied 
seeing  the  returns  and  doesn't  recaU  ask- 
ing aides  to  obtain  them,  the  memorandum 
was  written  by  a  former  aide  at  a  time 
when  Mr.  Nixon  seemed  intent  on  mafctwg 
use  of  every  loophole  available — and  some 
that  had  been  closed  off — to  lower  his  tax 
bill.  That  such  use  of  tax  returns  is  illegal 
apparently  made  little  difference  to  the 
White  House. 

That  Is  distressing  enough  but  now  we 
have  an  even  more  ominous  invasion  of  the 
taxpayer's  right  to  the  privacy  of  his  re- 
turns. Only  recently  some  members  of  Con- 
gress discovered  that  President  Nixon  In 
early  19*73  iaeued  an  executive  CHtler  allow- 
ing the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  ex- 
amine the  tax  returns  of  the  nation's  three 
million  farmers. 

Apparently  there  waa  no  evil  Intent  In 
the  department's  wish  to  examine  tbe  re- 
turns. Evidently  it  wanted  to  compile  sta- 
tistical Information  about  farmers  that 
might  be  useful  in  formulating  farm  poUeles. 
But  reganUeaa  of  tbe  motive,  tbe  maaa  ezam- 
laation  of  tax  returns  by  any  goveramental 


agency  not  Involved  in  the  enforcement  of 
income  tax  laws  is  completely  unjustified. 

We  agree  with  Representative  Alexander 
of  Arkansas  who  saw  the  presidential  order 
as  foreshadowing  a  "frightening  proqiect" 
that  other  departments  and  agenclea  will 
be  given  acoeaa  to  personal  Income  Infor- 
mation of  various  els  saw  of  jteople.  Be 
raised  tbe  poaalbUlty,  t<x  example,  of  tbe 
Department  of  Commerce  wanting  to  look 
at  returns  from  businessmen,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  wanting  to  Inspect 
retxims  from  homeowners,  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  wanting  to  examine  returns  of 
union  members.  Leat  anyone  think  Alexander 
la  far  off  base,  a  Justice  Department  official 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  tbe  presidential 
order  was  drafted  as  a  model  so  that  tax 
returns  co\ild  be  used  for  statistical  piur- 
poses  by  other  federal  agencies. 

President  Nixon  has  made  a  big  thing 
lately  of  the  right  to  privacy.  He  also  baa 
protested  allowing  congzessional  oommltteea 
Investigating  Watergate  and  In^teacbment 
to  "paw"  through  White  House  records  on 
a  "fishing  expedition."  If  Mr.  Nixon  is 
serious  about  protecting  privacy,  he  could 
start  with  rescinding  the  order  involving 
farmers'  tax  returns.  Neither  the  farmer  nor 
any  other  citizens  want  Washington  bureau- 
crats pawing  through  their  Income  tax  re- 
turns on  a  fishing  or  any  other  kind  of 
expedition. 

If  the  President  doesnt  rescind  the  order, 
the  Congress  ought  to  do  It  through  legisla- 
tion that  wotild  prohibit  any  such  flagrant 
misuse. 

At  this  point  I  vTlsh  to  commend  those 
cosponsors  of  my  bill  who  fought  so  hard 
and  well  to  have  this  unwise  order  re- 
vt^ed.  I  especially  commend  Representa- 
tive Bill  Alkxanses  of  Arkansas;  Rep- 
resentative Bill  Moorhsas  of  Peainsyl- 
vania;  Senator  Llotd  Bxirrsxw  of  Texas; 
Mr.  Norman  Comlsh  of  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  Committee;  and  a 
first-rate  Journalist.  Mr.  Alan  Emory,  of 
the  Watertown.  N.Y.,  Daily  Times.  Their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  public's  right  of 
privacy  is  one  of  the  brighter  aspects  of 
an  otherwise  depressing  drama  that  has 
unfolded  before  us  during  the  past  year. 

Also,  I  feel  that  the  President's  decision 
to  revoke  Executive  Order  11697  is  an 
excdlent  step  in  the  right  direction,  re- 
flecting his  recognition  that  the  original 
order  was,  in  fact,  a  serious  mistake.  At 
the  same  time.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  this  situation  may  recur  in  cme  form 
or  another,  particularly  in  lle^t  of  the 
1973  Justice  Department  opinion  suggest- 
ing that  the  order  now  rescinded  serve 
as  a  "prototype"  for  all  other  Federal 
agencies.  The  Taxpayer  Privacy  Act  is 
intended  as  a  safeguard  to  provide  as- 
surance that  this  kind  of  potential  abuse 
will  not  recur,  and  will  not  serve  as  a 
"prototype." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  excesses  of  a  govem- 
moit  pose  threats  to  the  basic  rii^ts  of 
the  governed.  Whfle  the  revooaUon  of 
Executive  Order  11709  was  an  admirable 
response  to  outraged  protest,  the  Ameri- 
can people  deserve  the  full  protection  af- 
forded by  my  bill,  HJl.  10977.  and  by  S. 
S2S8.  introduced  by  Mr.  Bsntsxn,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 

I  urge  my  ooUeagues — ^in  both  Houses 
of  the  Con^^ess — ^to  support  these  efforts 
to  protect  the  precious  right  of  privacy 
of  the  American  people,  a  right  whose 
circumvention  ex  outright  breaching  can 
lead  to  an  ever  gxowiDg  assault  upon 
those  other  rights  tliat  alao  are  vital  and 


indispensable  parts  of  our  American 
heritage. 

Mr.  'ITERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  at- 
tenti<m  has  been  focused  on  the  Govern- 
ment intervention  into  our  privacy. 
Wiretaps  and  eavesdropping  devices 
often  violate  the  citizens  fundamental 
rights  to  privacy.  It  is  very  important  to 
protect  these  rights  but  there  is  one 
area  where  privacy  works  a  true  hard- 
ship on  the  American  citizen.  This  Is  the 
field  of  corporate  privacy.  Corporations 
often  have  tight  disclosure  policies.  By 
keeping  private  most  of  their  activities, 
the  possibility  of  fraud  is  greatly 
heightened.  One  example  of  the  magni- 
tude of  fraud  that  can  be  perpetrated  is 
the  Equity  Funding  case.  I  would  lilce  to 
enclose  an  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  Equity  Funding.  This  article 
highlights  the  hardships  that  can  l>e 
caused  when  a  corporation  is  capable  of 
keeping  their  records  secret  from  the  in- 
vesting public. 

The  article  follows: 

(Ftxun  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  Mar.  29.  1974] 
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Dowif  WrrK  EotrrrT  Fuwding 

(By  WiUlam  E.  BlundeU) 

"Every  day  I  wake  up  and  wonder  what 
will  happen  to  me."  says  Peggy  Rahn.  a  74- 
year-old  widow  Uvlng  In  a  small  New  York 
I4>artment.  Her  bankbook  says  she  has  9900 
left  in  the  world.  Her  Social  Security  pay- 
ments don't  quite  match  her  rent.  After 
worlOng  for  66  years  and  always  being  self- 
sufficient,  she  Is  being  Inexoralily  pushed  to- 
ward the  welfare  rolls.  She  wishes  she  bad 
never  heard  of  Equity  Funding  Corp.  of 
America,  in  which  she  invested  •7,000. 

Across  the  Hudson  River  in  New  Jersey 
is  a  man  who  is  keeping  a  terrible  secret.  In 
falling  health,  he  yearns  for  retirement  but 
atUl  drags  himself  to  woik.  Hla  worried  wife 
and  son  don't  understand  why.  Self-em- 
ployed, without  any  Social  Security  benefits 
coming,  he  cannot  bear  to  tell  them  that 
most  of  what  he  has  saved  over  the  years 
now  Is  so  much  wallpaper.  He  put  tbe 
money,  more  than  tas.OCX),  into  the  9^% 
bonds  of  Equity  Funding. 

In  a  town  in  Nebraska,  a  college  student 
needed  medical  attention  his  family  ooxildnt 
afford.  They  borrowed  on  their  asaeta  ao  be 
could  make  a  surefire  Investment  that 
would  pay  the  doctor  bills.  The  Investment 
waa  the  common  stock  of  Equity  Funding. 
His  treatmenta  have  been  delaye<l.  and  hla 
father  and  mother  try  not  to  let  blm  aee  how 
bard-preeaed  they  are. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  Uvee  touclMd 
by  the  Equity  Funding  acandal.  one  of  the 
biggest  and  most  audacloua  aecuTltles  frauds 
in  history.  Today,  almoet  a  year  to  the  day 
ainoe  an  aatonlahed  public  learned  that 
Equity  Funding  waa  a  bouse  oif  cards,  oount- 
leaa  thouaanda  at  people  ooDtlnue  to  pay  a 
price  tax  the  man^ulattona  of  a  few.  One 
figure  teUa  part  oi  the  atocy.  At  the  beginning 
of  1978,  before  word  at  bogus  insurance  and 
inflated  aasets  at  Equity  Funding  went 
whlaperlng  down  the  canyons  of  WaU  Street, 
the  company's  eommon  stock  had  a  market 
value  of  about  9388  mUUon.  Today  It  la  worth 
nothing.  So  are  tbe  oompany'a  boiMts  and 
warrants. 

WHAT  rr  UAira 

Thla.  of  oourae.  doaa  not  oMan  that  ae- 
curltlea  botdere  abould  throw  aU  their  oerttf- 
Icatea  away.  Equity  Funding  now  la  being 
reorganised  undea.  Cbaptar  10  bankruptcy 
procaedlnga.  and  It  la  expected  to  emerge  as 
a  new  company  that  wIU  lasoe  new  aecun- 
tlaa  to  satlafy  clatma  at  defrauded  Savestosa. 
But  trustee  Robert  Loefller  wanaa  that  tiM 
new  stock,  at  first  anyway,  would  be  wocth 
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only  ft  ttoy  ftaetlon  of  tk»  prtM  tbm  : 
pUoMl  on  Squlty  Pundlng  Monrttlw  taton 
th*  toaaaal  InalM.  "Ttttn  fiii^  ^"i  enough 
tn  the  onnymy  to  miipact  thai  klind  of 
Tslu*."  h*  «^  flatly. 

Tha  potastial  loaaaa  from  Xqnttf  pondlxig 
maaiu  moat  to  ntall  Inyeatora  the  tratehm 
■stick  makaea  irtUo  rMcad 
k  of  thalr  aavUiga.  For  them, 
■qolty  Fondlag  maana  a  ptneiaail  houatfuild 
hudgat.  a  vacation  twtakea.  a  pav  heme  atUl 
a  draam.  weaitnc  old  olotbaa  baoauaa  ttaay 
cant  buy  naw  onea,  or  a  bli^tad  retlnmant. 
Tbata  la  arach  UttferhMa. 

"Wbara  vara  ^ha  man  who  ware  auppoaed 
to  watdi  out  for  Xm  ItMIe  paopla?"  aaks  a 
Long  UUnd  naldaat  whom  wa  mil  can  Larry. 
"Thar  teU  you  If*  aU  aafe.  aU  regulatad,  ao 
tbay  ean  gat  you  to  loyaat-TtMn  yqxi  find  out 
It's  atlll  nothing  but  a  Mg  onipahoot.  and 
youYa  marfewd  for  a  loaar.  Would  yqu  eva^ 
ballava  an  lasuraace  oompany  that  sin  t^Hng 
butt?  Aren't  thay  auppoaed  to  be  like  the 
Rock  o(  onraltarr' 

"Doir*r  «oaaT~ 

Larry,  who  la  reUrad,  put  931.000  In  9QUlty 
Funding  bonda.  Whan  the  noiniMiny*a  Mcart- 
tlea  plunged  In  value'  tqKm'  rumone  of  Craud. 
Larry  eallad  hlaTbrokar.  "H*  aaM.  •DonTt 
WORT,  even  U  they  atole  gao  mUUon.  the 
company  haa  oom  than  a  hundred  million 
In  aaaeta.'  **  Lacty  recaUa.  Mew  Larry  and  his 
wife  no  longer  can  take  their  usual  vacation 
in  Florida  or  anywhere  %laa,  she  Imt  buying 
any  new  dreesea.  and  the  two  are  etroggUng 
Just  to  ibaet  hoasehold  eqwnieK. 

Ijury's  fellow  'Vletlma  are  a  diverse  lot.  in- 
cloAlng  eic^t  members  of  the  Brunl  family  In 
Xhvertown.  Pa^  who  brtong  to  an  Investment 
Club  wHh  U.oeO  In  Stialty  Pandtng;  teachers 
tn  Ohio:  the  preeent  and  future  stodent 
bodies  of  mnoetdn,  Amherst.  WuOuns.  8wah 
lAwrenee  and  sundry  otftar  s^iools:  dhfldrrfn 
In  Pttlaburgh  with  learning  dlaabllltlee;  the 
tamooent  employes  of  Biial^  Pundlng  ttseU, 
and  at  leeet  one  lepoitsr  for  this  newspaper, 
wtM  bought  gS,000  or  the  9H«  bonds  "Just 
to  get  better  interest  on  my  fnonsy  than  In  a 
bank."  >^— 

To  thoae^araest  hit,  the  potential  flnan- 
elal  rlemscw  Is  often  oompoundM  by  pek*- 
vadlng  despair.  One  80-year-old  bachelor 
ftom  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif.,  a  small-basl- 
nees  man  with  most  of  his  aavlnga  tied  up  In 
$22,500  of  Bqulty  Funding  eecuittles,  says: 
"I've  had  to  pound  and  grtisd  to  make  that.  I 
cant  count  the  nlghta  rve  set  up  ««g>iir»g 
and  saying  to  myaatf,  'Bverythlng  you 
worked  for  for  years  la  gone.'  " 

The  beehelor  bustneesman  also  devel- 
oped a  blflane  physical  rsactaon.  After  mor- 
bidly brooding  over  every  word  written  in 
thle  newspaper  about  Bqulty  Funding  In  the 
first  few  days  after  the  swindle  had  been  ez- 
poeed,  he  found  hlmaalf  getting  stomach 
pi^ns  at  the  very  sight  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  had  to  stop  rnailliiu  It  alto- 
gether for  a  while.  But  another  victim. 
Lydla  Bowne,  saya  that  the  "whole  thing 
was  like  a  novel,  faerlnating."  and  has  a 
scrapbook  aeveial  inohaa  ttOok  filled  with 
dippings.  An  employe  of  Baokers  National 
Life,  an  Iqulty  Funding  subsidiary  baaed  In 
Paislppany.  VJ^  Miss  Bowne  woustd  up 
with  600  shares  of  Iqnlty  Funding  ex- 
changsd  for  her  good  stock  in  Bankers-  Na- 
tional when  the  two  flxaa  merged. 

To  others,  the  strain  of  keeping  their 
loeaea  secret  from  friends  and  family  Is 
nearly  unbearable.  "I  dont  know  bow  much 
longer  I  can  do  It,  but  I  have  to,"  saya  one 
m&n  who  Invested  for  retirement.  "How  can 
I  tell  ray  wife  I  lost  most  of  the  money  we 
were  going  to  retire  onT  I  dont  know  what 
it  would  do  to  her,  and  tA  die  of  shame." 

Larry,  the  Long  lUand  retfdent.  and  his 
wife  fear  loes  of  stvtoa  If  ^betr  friends  learn 
that  they  now  ftif  snapped.  "M^q^tody  knows 
the  troMi^le' weYe  havb^.  iroA>edy  ean."  he 
dstflares.  *^Cy  wlfs  woold  oomailt  suldde  or 
something." 


A  special  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  fraud 
victims  belongs  to  those  unfortunates  who 
bought  Jnst  before  trading  was  halted.  The 
stvdent  In  Nebraska  bought  SCO  shares  Just 
nonntes  before  the  New  Ymic  Stock  Ex- 
change lialted  trading  m  the  eommqn  stock 
March  27  of  last  year.  An  hour  or  ab  before, 
a  law  student  from  Brooklyn.  Lloyd  Somer. 
put  the  money  be  bad  eaooed  from  bis  Job 
the  previous  sununer  Into  100  shares.  "I 
know  you  tal(e  a  risk  whenever  you  Invest, 
buS  I  certainly  didn't  eitpect  to  blow  the 
whole  bundle  in  one  montlng,"  Mr.  Somer 
saya.  fie  lan'tiin  the  marlaet  anymore. 
*Tm]«o  nt  iGXosLiNcs 

Diverse  as  they  are,  many  vlctlnis  have 
one  thing  In  common.  They  bought  Equity 
Ftmding  In  ignorance,  relying  on  casual  tips 
from  friends  and  brokers  and  not  doing 
much  homework  on  the  company  them- 
selves. Peggy  Rahn,  the  74-year-old  New 
Tork  widow,  says  she  bought  because  she 
once  worked  for  a  man  wUd  was  a  friend  of 
Michael  Rlordan,  a  former  Equity  Funding 
chief  executive  who  died  to  a  mud  slide  in 
1969.  Numerous  bondholders  bought  under 
the  mistaken  belief  that  the  bonds  were  of 
top -grade  Investment  quality. 

But  given  the  nature  of  the  fraud,  tn 
which  audited  financial  statements  turned 
out  to  be  figments  of  the  liaagluatlon,  home- 
work probably  wouldn't  have  made  moat  po- 
tential Investors  overly  suspicious  anyway. 
OiM  who  did  study  the  company,  did  attend 
annual  meetings  and  was  still  taken  is  Oarl 
McWade,  a  semiretlred  market-research 
specialist  In  Los  Angeles. 

"I  met  some  of  those  guys  (the  oompa- 
nyt  top  executives)  at  the  1073  annual 
masting,"  he  aaya,  "and  tlisy  kxAsd  fine  to 
me— dean-rttaven.  elean  shirtai  nlo^ 
dnssed.  They  ,  oertatnly  CUdnt  look  llks 
crooks,  and  there  wasnt  aav  reason  to  think 
anything  was  wrong." 

In  early  1973.  hawever*  hia  stock,  pur- 
rharrl  at  more  than  943  achate,  fUl  to  937. 
PffpwtHtg  that  It  was  tbna  to  get  scune  flrst- 
y^m.■nA  Information,  Mr.  MeWede  called  Sam- 
uel Lowtil,  then  executive  vloe  preeldent  of 
■tjulty  Funding.  Just  general  market  ocmdi- 
ttona.  Mr.  MoWade  recall*  Mr.  LoweU  as 
having  aakL  The  stock  weqik  to  931,  and  Mr. 
lisWAde  picked  iq>  the  plMSM  again. 

He  aeya  that  this  time  l|r.  LoweU  said  be 
suspected  that  someone  wms  conducting  a 
bear  raid  aa  Squlty  Fundttg  and  that  com- 
pany eieeuttvee  were  uic^ng  "our  friends 
back  Bast"  to  buy  the  stock,  whlfib  be  eoc- 
pected  to  soar  to  970.  BSMaurad.  Mr.  Mo- 
Wade  MM  m.  A  fbw  daya  later,  trading  waa 
hatbad.  and  the  acandal  was  made  pubUo. 
Mr.  Low^  now  is  under  federal  Indictment 
Willi  21  other  defendant*  in  the  Bqutty 
Fundlng( 


HOW  TBX  rUKDS 

Individuals  who  InvsstaA  directly  tn  Bq- 
Tdty  Funding  repreaent  only  a  fTaetton  of 
thMa  BiTiT*t^  by  the  fraud-  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  others,  most  of  irhom  dont  even 
reallae  It.  are  also  victims.  They  are  tba  ul- 
timate beneflelarlee  of  vadoua  truate.  psn- 
sion  funds  and  endowments  stuck  with  Bq- 
ulty Funding  ssenrttles. 

To  the  men  ovaneelng  Ihsee  large  dlver- 
siflsd  fanda.  the  Bqulty  Finding  debacle  Is 
only  a  minar  setback,  not  unexpected  In  an 
era  when  money  managers  are  investing  in 
QMCulatlve  stocks  and  bonds  for  growth  and 
highiw  Income,  and  not  Jtut  In  blue  chips  for 
safety.  "If  you  bought  hothlng  but  the 
ATftTs  of  the  world,  you'd  get  nothing  but 
an  ATAT  return,  and  that  Isn't  good  enough. 
Tou  cant  achieve  tba  ovirall  results  we've 
achieved  wttbout  taking  some  risks."  says 
Paul  Flrstenberg.  financial  vice  president  of 
Princeton  University. 

If  the  9500  mllUon  Prlneeton  Endowment 
Fux^  has  to  take  i^  loss  on  vm  91.8  million  It 
has  Investsd  In'^JB^nl^  Fading,  it  wUl  be 
barely  nottoeablo.  Nelttier  W6oId  a  910B  mil- 


lion loes  on  Its  Sqidty  Pending  sectiritles 
mean  mucii,  relatively  speaking,  to  the 
State  Teachers  Retirement '  System  of  Ohio, 
irtilch  has  92.8  billion  in  assets.  Nor  would  a 
960,000  loes  to  the  trust  providing  Innome  for 
the  T<eiTghHn  Children's  Center  In  Pitts- 
burgh, which  treata  youngsters  with  learn- 
ing ^dlsabUltles. 

That's  one  way  of  locking  at  It.  But  the 
fact  remalna  that  to  the  extent  that  these  In- 
vestments are  losses,  the  beneficiaries  of 
these  funds  will  be  the  poorer.  For  example, 
tSO.OOO  covers  a  third  of  the  annual  operat- 
ing budget  of  the  obUdren's  center.  At  the 
colleges  holding  Equity  Funding,  the  poten- 
tial loss  can  be  tepnslated .  into  salaries  for 
professors  and  scholarships  for  studenta. 

EQTTITT'S   KMPLOTKS 

As  a  class,  probably  no  group  has  suf- 
fered as  much  as  the  present  and  former 
employes  of  Bqulty  Pundlngwho  were  inno- 
cent of  any  wrong  doing.  While  the  fraud 
was  going  on  under  Uieir  noees,  they  bought 
heavily  in  thett'  company's  stock,  borrowed 
on  it  in  some  oases,  and  put  their  friends 
and  relatives  into  it. 

Larry  Williams,  an  attorney  and  chief  of 
compliance  at  Equity  Funding,  believed  his 
boesee  when  the  rumors  fiew  and  the  stock 
fell;  he  urged  his  brother,  who  manages 
their  father's  alTairs,  to  Invest.  On  Monday, 
March  28,  he  dkl,  buying  910,000  of  stock  for 
the  senior  Mr.  Willams.  Ihe  next  day  trad- 
ing was  stopped.  "Stanley  Ocddblum  (the 
farmer  chairman  and  president)  assured 
me — ^he  swore  up  and  dowrf — ^ttaat  there  was 
nothings  absolutely  nothing,  wrong,"  Mr. 
Williams  says.  "Qod,  what  a  fool's  paradise 
I  was  Uvlng  in." 

Then  there  are  all  the  Bqulty  Fimding 
employes  who  bad  to  be  let  go  during  the 
past  year  because  there  wasn't  any  work 
left  for  them.  "Psople  above  the  clerical 
level  have  had  a  terrible  time  getting  new 
jobs,".«i4*ys  TIr.  LoefBer,  tbe  trustee,  who 
tries  to  help  them.  "It's  nothing  personal, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  employe  himself.  It's 
jTist  that  no  company  seemp  to  want  a  per- 
sonnel file  in  its  rec(»ds  .with  ttie  words 
•Equity  Funding'  in  it."         ' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Nb*.  Speaker, 
on  July  30,  1973,  I  Introduced  the  fiirst 
bill  to  stop  the  then  recently  rerealed 
White  House  practice  o<  recording  the 
conversations  of  Important  officials  In 
the  Government,  diplomats,  and  even 
White  House  staff  members — without 
their  knowledge.  My  "no  recording  with- 
out notificatton"  bin.  HJl.  9667,  would 
effectively  plug  the  loophole  in  the  1968 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  wtiith.  now  allows  secret  taping  not 
only  in  the  White  House,  but  anywhere 
so  long  as  merely  one  of  V^  participants 
knows.  Under  that  statute,  if  "A"  and 
"B"  are  conversing.  "A"  could  secretly 
record  the  conversation  without  "B's" 
knowledge — no  law  would  be  broken.  Un- 
der my  bill,  all  parties  td  a  communica- 
tion must  be  notified  berore  the  conver- 
sation may  be  recorded  legally. 

Tlie  courts  would,  of  course,  iretain  the 
power  to  authorize  wirete.ps  for  Investl- 
gatiODs  of  criminal  or  espionage  activi- 
ties; HH.  9667  would  amply  stop  the 
t3rpe  of  secret  bugging  which,  as  pointed 
oui  by  one  UJS.  district  oourt  judge,  has 
been  allowed  "to  prollfemte  without  ju- 
dicial supervision." 

The  "no  recording  wHhout  notifica- 
tion" bill  has  been  cosponsored  by  27 
Members  of  Congress.  And  President 
Nlxon'e  mo8t  recont  state  of  the  Union 
me— ge  recognixed  the  need  for  varioas 
legislative  proposals  to  protect  the  In- 
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dlTidual's  rights  to  privacy.  The  Presi- 
dent added: 

And  I  look  forward  again  to  working  with 
this  Congress  in  establishing  a  new  set  of 
standards  that  respect  the  leglUmato  needs 
of  society,  but  that  also  recognize  personal 
privacy  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  American 
liberty. 

I  feel  confident  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans would  support  the  objectives  of 
VLB..  9667,  and  I  hope  for  its  early  pcx- 
sage  by  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly 
commend  our  distinguished  colleagues 
who  have  sponsored  this  special  order  on 
the  congressional  commitment  to  privacy. 

We  in  America  are  now  struggling  to 
find  a  solution  to  reestablish  the  rights 
of  personal  privacy  in  the  computer  age. 
I  am  paiticularly  pleased  that  my  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
Rights  and  Constitutional  Rights  is  ac- 
tively working  on  various  proposals  de- 
signed to  help  strike  thatdelioate  balance 
between  the  legitimate  needs  of  law  en- 
forcement f 01*  information  which  is  pro- 
tective of  the  public  welfare  and  that 
most  prized  but  elusive  civil  liberty  of  the 
individual  right  to  privacy. 

It  is  encouraging  to  realize  that  we  are 
not  alone  in  this  effort.  As  a  delegate  to 
the  NATO  North  Atlantic  Assembly  for 
some  years,  I  am  very  aware  that  our 
country  is  but  one  of  a  host  of  nations 
facing  this  challenge.  We  can  certainly 
benefit  by  considering  the  work  already 
done,  and  the  conciusions  thus  far 
reached,  of  the  other  advanced  nations 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  highly  sig- 
nificant that  the  Council  of  Europe — 
representing  17  European  countries — ^has 
been  preparing  a  policy  on  individual 
priVacy  vis-a-vis  electronic  data  banks  in 
the  private  sector  for  3  years.  In  Septem- 
ber 1973,  the  Coimcil's  Committee  of 
Ministers  adopted  a  resolution  on  this 
issue.  I  believe  the  Congress  should  care- 
fully study  the  succinct  and  realistic 
statement  of  10  principles  of  privacy  over 
Information  collection,  nudntenance,  use 
and  dissemination  that  these  17  nations 
have  together  been  able  to  develop.  It 
bears  the  mark  of  pec^Ie  sensitive  to 
their  liberties  In  a  fast-moving,  tech- 
nological age.  I  include  what  can  w^  be 
termed  the  Council  of  Europe's  "Ten 
Commandents  on  Information  Privacy" 
herein. 

[CouncU  of  Europe,  Conunittee  of  Itfinisters] 
REsoLXTTioif  (73)  22 — On  the  Protection  of 

THE  PSn-ACT  OF  Iin>ivn>T7Ai.s  Vis-A-Vis  Elxc- 

TSONic  Data  Banks  in  the  Private  Sector 
(Adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Ministers  on 

26  September  1973  at  the  224th  meeUng  of 

tbe  Minsters'  Deputies) 

Th^ommittee  of  Ministers, 

CoAlderlng  that  tbe  aim  of  the  CouncU 
of  9n-ope  is  to  achieve  a  greater  unity  be- 
tween its  mpmber  States; 

jonscious  of  the  already  widespread  and 
constantly  increasing  use  of  electronic  data 
processing  systems  for  records  of  personal 
data  on  individuals; 

Recognisaig  that.  In  order  to  prevent 
abuses  in  the  storing,  processing  and  dis- 
semination of  i>er&onal  information  by  means 
Of  electronic  data  banks  In  tbe  private  sec- 
tor, legislative  measures  may  have  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  protect  individuals; 

Considering  that  it  is  urgent,  pending  the 
possible    elaboraUon    of    an    international 


agreement,  at  once  to  take  stops  to  prevent 
further  divergencies  between  the  laws  of 
member  Stetes  in  this  field; 

Having  regard  to  Resolution  No.  3  on  the 
protection  of  privacy  in  view  of  the  Increas- 
ing compilation  of  personel  date  Into  com- 
puters, adopted  by  the  aerenth  Conference 
of  European  Ministers  of  Justice, 

Recommends  the  govemmente  of  member 
Stetes: 

(a)  to  take  all  steps  which  they  consider 
necessary  to  give  efCect  to  the  principles  set 
out  In  the  Annex  to  this  resolution; 

(b)  to  inform  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
CouncU  of  Europe,  in  due  course,  of  any  ac- 
tion taken  in  this  field. 

AKNKX 

The  following  principles  apply  to  personal 
Information  stored  in  electronic  data  banks 
in  the  private  sector. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution,  the 
term  "personal  information"  means  Informa- 
tion relating  to  individuals  (physical  per- 
sons), and  the  term  "electronic  date  bank" 
means  any  electronic  data  processing  system 
which  Is  used  to  handle  personal  Information 
and  to  disseminate  such  information. 

(1)  The  Information  stored  Should  be  ac- 
curate and  shotfld  be  kept  up  to  date. 

In  general,  information  relating  to  the 
Intimate  privace  life  of  persons  or  informa- 
tion whi^  inight  lead  to  unfair  discrimina- 
tion should  not  be  recorded  or.  If  recorded, 
should  not  be  disseminated. 

(2)  ITie  Information  should  be  appropriate 
and  relevant  with  regard  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  has  been  stored. 

(9)  The  information  should  not  be  ob- 
tained by  fraudulent  or  unfair  means. 

(4)  Rules  shotild  be  laid  down  to  specify 
the  periods  beyond  which  certain  categories 
of  information  should  no  longer  be  kept  or 
used. 

(6)  Without  appropriate  authorisation. 
Information  should  not  be  used  for  purposes 
other  than  those  for  which  it  has  been  stored, 
nor  communicated  to  third  parties. 

(6)  As  a  general  rule,  the  person  concerned 
should  have  the  right  to  know  the  Informa- 
tion stored  about  him,  the  purpose  for  which 
It  has  been  recorded,  and  partlciilars  of  each 
release  of  this  information. 

(7)  Every  care  should  be  <taken  to  correct 
inaccurate  information  and  to  erase  obsolete 
Information  or  information  obtained  in  an 
unlawful  way. 

(8)  Precautions  should  be  taken  against 
any  abuse  or  misuse  of  information. 

Electronic  date  banks  should  be  equipped 
with  security  systems  which  bar  access  to 
tbe  date  held  by  them  to  persons  not  entitled 
to  obtain  such  information,  and  which  pro- 
.vlde  for  the  detection  of  misdirections  of 
information,  whether  Intentional  or  not. 

(8)  Access  to  the  information  stored  should 
be  confined  to  persons  who  have  a  valid 
reason  to  know  It. 

The  operating  staff  of  electronic  data  banks 
should  be  t>ound  by  rules  of  conduct  aimed 
at  preventing  the  misuse  of  data  and,  in  par- 
ticular, by  rules  of  professional  secrecy. 

<10)  Statistical  date  should  be  released 
only  in  aggregate  form  and  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  Impossible  to  link  the  information 
to  a  particular  person. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  discussing  the  con- 
gressional commitraent  to  privacy,  a 
subject  which  is  timely  and  basic  to  the 
preservation  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. The  President  of  the  United 
States  recently  addressed  the  Nation  on 
the  subject  of  privacy  and  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  addressed  this 
subject  in  recent  months. 

The  increasing  concern  about  the 
right  of  privacy  in  thenUnited  States  is 
understandable  in  light  of  the  growth  of 


Government  agencies  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  level  and  the  staggering 
volume  of  records  maintained  by  those 
agencies.  Ilie  potential  abuse  of  power 
Inherent  in  this  process  was  illustrated 
by  the  activities  and  proposed  activities 
of  those  involved  in  the  Watergate 
scandals. 

The  list  of  issues  related  to  the  ques- 
tion of  privacy  Is  a  long  one,  making  It 
even  more  diflBcult  to  find  solutions  to 
the  problems  in  protecting  the  public 
from  abuses.  These  issues  include  sissur- 
ing  access  to  individuals  whose  records 
are  maintained  by  Government  agencies, 
assuring  confidentiality  of  Internal 
Revenue  returns,  controlling  the  dis- 
closure of  information  by  financial  insti- 
tutions, limiting  the  sale  of  mailing  lists 
said  other  lists  by  private  companies,  and 
the  growth  of  computers  and  data  banks 
as  potential  Invaders  of  privacy. 

Several  bills  have  been  Introduced  in 
the  Congress  on  each  of  these  subjects 
and  msoiy  other  related  issues.  These 
bills  are  pending  before  several  com- 
greasional  committees.  The  President 
has  made  an  effort  to  coordinate  activi- 
ties in  the  field  by  directing  the  Domestic 
Council  to  recommend  appropriate 
action. 

Because  the  protection  of  individual 
privacy  is  so  basic  an  element  of  a  free 
society,  this  effort  requires  a  bipartisan 
approach  and  that  is  why  the  admlnls- 
trati(»  and  the  C(mgress  must  work  to- 
gether to  find  effective  means  to  pro- 
tect the  individual  sigainst  invasions  of 
privacy. 

The  restoration  of  public  confidence 
rests  in  large  part  on  our  ability  to  guar- 
antee fairness  and  respect  for  the  rights 
of  the  individual  in  Government's  rela- 
tionships with  th6  public,  "nie  multi- 
faceted  subject  of  privacv  requires  our 
attentlon.now  and  our  action  as  soon  as 
possible.  .The  records  maintained  by 
Government  agencies  must  become  mod- 
els for  private  business  so  that  Govern- 
ment can  regulate  where  necessary  the 
growth  of  data  banks  In  the  private  sec- 
tor. This  can  only  be  done  if  Government 
sets  an  example  of  fairness  in  assuring 
that  records  are  kept  to  a  minlmmn  and 
where  kept  they  are  verified  by,  assuring 
access  to  indlvlduajs  involved  and  by  ef- 
fectively barring  access  to  others. 

CongrRssional  interest  in  this  issue  is 
evident  by  the  participation  by  House 
Members  In  this  discussion  today.  The 
extent  of  congressional  commitment  to 
privacy  must  be  illustrated  by  afflrmatlre 
action  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  to 
protect  the  individuail  from  abuse  and 
potential  abuse  of  the  right  to  privacy. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  discussion  on  pri- 
vacy which  was  organized  by  Congress- 
men MooRHEAo,  Koch,  and  Edwards.  To- 
day our  country  faces  the  prospect  of  a 
major  issue  being  resolved  through  non- 
decision.  Will  we  allow  the  Inertia  of 
technological  advance  and  Government 
bureaucracy  to  encroach  on  the  individ- 
ual American's  right  to  privacy?  I  t)e- 
Ueve  we  cannot  afford  to  let  our  chance 
to  preserve  privacy  pass  by  without  ef- 
fective action  on  the  part  of  Congress. 
The  courts  catmot  take  the  sweeping  af- 
firmative  actton   needed    to   safeguard 
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mtvacy.  and  our  BzecuUve  hM  oonduet- 
ed  itadf  in  such  a  «ray  as  to  intrude  on. 
rather  than  protect  these  zli^ts.  While  it 
was  rather  stranfe  to  hear  the  President 
call  tor  legislation  on  privaoy  given  the 
administratiop's  track  record,  neverthe- 
less I  andand  this  initiative. 

Alnukst  every  time  an  American  dtl- 
aen  mvUes  tor  an  automobile  license,  a 
cheeking  account,  a  credit  card,  or  one  of 
a  hnndred  similar  items,  his  name  and 
some  prarsonal  informatian  wind  up  in  a 
file  cabinet  or  a  data  bank  belonging  to 
a  private  business  or  the  Oovemment. 
It  seems  fair  that  everyone  should  be  as- 
sured that  this  information  would  be 
used  only  for  the  intended  purpose  and 
seen  only  by  those  who  raoeive  tiM»  in- 
formation from  the  IndivldaaL  And  yet 
the  American  consumer  cannot  today  be 
safely  assured  of  this  decree  of  privacy. 

Not  only  does  this  personal  informa- 
tion float  around  to  other  businesses  or 
agencies,  it  often  gets  used  for  many 
pmvosea  other  than  the  original  intent 
o(  the  IndMduaL  What  is  OMst  appalling 
is  that  access  to  these  flies  is  open  to  al- 
most everycme  except  the  person  who  is 
the  subject  of  tlie  file. 

The  Pederal  Oovemment  alone  con- 
trols over  800  personal  data  systems 
under  50  dUferent  BesHcies.  By  the  end 
of  1975.  private  busineases  win  have  over 
250.000  oomputen  with  tome  800,000  re- 
mote data  tenninaJs  In  operaticm. 

Congress  must  commit  Itself  now  to 
halt  the  conscious  or  unconscious  attack 
of  the  "computer  era"  on  the  individual's 
rl^t  to  protect  personal  information  as 
private  infonnation.  X  have  long  sup- 
ported stricter  control  <A  Federal  flies 
which  contain  personal  faiformation.  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  a  bUl  to  create  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Prtvaey  and  <tf  the 
Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act  of  1973. 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  would  be  a 
step  toward  proteeting  our  rights  to  pri- 
vacy. It  is  time  for  all  of  us  to  make  a 
conscious  decision  on  this  problem, 
rather  than  let  unthinking  technological 
inertia  bring  us  to  a  world  of  no  privacy, 
a  world  not  of  our  own  choosing. 

ICr.  KYB06.  Mr.  l^Teaker.  I  am  proud 
to  join  HiaMwgiitoh^ii  Housc  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  ric^t  of  privacy  by  means  of 
this  special  order.  Not  only  Is  this  a 
timely  issue,  it  is  also  a  fundamental  and 
basic  one  to  aU  Americans. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  per- 
haps be  most  helpful  for  me  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  out- 
standing article  which  appeared  last  year 
In  the  Federal  Communications  Bar 
JoumaL  Written  by  Jeremiah  Court- 
ney, this  lengthy  and  exhaustive  study 
dlsnissfs  the  effects  of  dectronie  eaves- 
dropping and  wiretapping  on  American 
Ufe.  I  commend  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  this  excellent  history  and  outUne  of. 
this  major  national  problem,  but  because 
<tf  its  length,  I  include  only  its  conclusion 
in  the  RccoiB  at  this  point: 
BLacrmojnc  KAvnaBorraic.  WnsrArmia  akd 
Tons  RUBT  TO  Pbzvact 

(By  Jenmlab  OourtiMy) 

COKCX.UBIOM 

TiMlay't  rtflit  to  prtvacy  U  tb«  ciilnHiwtlon 
tf  a  la^a  mtamorphosU.  socooipUitMd  after 
of  psInrtaWng.  Ubocloiu  Isgal  ens- 


tlTtty.  Orlgiiially  oonoelTSd  m  a  guardian  of 
property,  the  right  to  privacy  has  now 
emerged  as  a  panoply  over  the  privacy  of  the 
person.  The  result  U  that  aU  Americans  are 
guarded  by  a  "xone  of  pclvacy"  that  f  (dlowa 
them  continuously  throtighout  their  day -to- 
day trip  through  life.  One's  zone  of  privacy 
may  contract  or  expand  to  fit  the  particular 
circumstances,  but  It  Is  always  present  to 
at  least  a  limited  extent.  The  right  to  private 
commimlcatlons  is  simply  one  cd  the  facets 
of  the  Individual's  right  to  privacy,  a  seg- 
ment of  the  legal  wall  defining  a  person's 
Eone  of  privacy. 

The  right  to  privacy  holds  tenaciously  to 
life.  It  Is  a  vulnerable  right.  C(»i8tanfly  Im- 
periled by  the  forces  of  o«r  crowded,  techno- 
logical society.  Yet,  the  right  to  privacy  Is 
essential  to  the  AnMrleaa  way  of  Ufe,  for  It 
helps  to  prevent  the  Individual  from  being 
transformed  Into  an  OryaUlsn  robot  whose 
life  Is  Incessantly  monitored  so  that  he  will 
function  In  eonformanca  with  the  demands 
of  an  impersonal  society. 

If  the  fragUs  rt^t  to  privacy  is  to  exist.  It 
must  be  defended  zealously.  It  will  require 
a  particular  and  continuing  sensitivity  on 
the  part  of  the  FCC  Commissioners  to  every 
threat  to  the  privacy  of  communications.  It 
will  also  require  that  ea«h  and  every  one  of 
us  will  have  to  resist  tht  temptation  to  use 
the  surveillance  weapons  that  modem  tech- 
nology has  bestowed  upoa  us.  Finally,  we  can 
no  longer  react  apathettcally  to  dlscloaurea 
of  Illegal  surveillance,  as  the  general  public 
has  in  the  Watergate  Caper  and  as  the  FCC 
did  when  its  Wlretai^lng  Ci^er  became  the 
subject  of  Congreaslonal  Inquiry.  For  each 
Intrusion  Into  privacy  poshes  us  that  much 
dosar  to  tyranny. 

BUIOCAST 

Tlie  following  summary  Is  Included,  at  the 
usual  risks  of  overslmpllflcatlon,  as  an  aid  to 
those  who  desire  a  quick  reference  guide  to 
the  laws  that  shield  us 'all  from  electronic 
surveillance: 

1.  AH  Americans  have  a  right  to  privacy — 
"the  right  to  be  left  alone."  The  right  to 
privacy  emanates  from  the  guarantees  in  the 
Bin  of  Rights,  particularly  the  Fourth 
Amendment  prohibition  against  unreason- 
able search  and  selsure. 

3.  The  Fo\irth  Amen<toent's  warrant  re- 
quirement governs  not  only  the  selziire  of 
tangible  Items  but  extends  as  well  to  the 
seizure  of  words  or  conversations  by  wiretap- 
ping or  electronics  eavesdropping.  The 
Fourth  Amendment  protects  people  rather 
than  places.  It  stands  as  a  safeguard  against 
governmental  Intrusion  Into  any  area  where 
a  person  has  a  justifiable  expectation  of 
privacy. 

3.  Title  nr  of  the  Omelbtis  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  18  t7.8.C. 
f  1 3610-2090,  taipoees  an  overall  ban  on  wire- 
tapping and  electronic  emvesdropplng.  It  pro- 
hibits the  interception,  use  of  disclosure  of 
any  v>tre  or  cral  communication,  as  well  as 
the  manufacturing  and  sale  of  snooping  de- 


4.  Title  ni  permits  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments, after  court  authorization,  to  wire- 
tap and  eaveedrop  to  facilitate  the  Investiga- 
tion of  a  wide  range  of  ertmes.  However,  the 
ptdlce  do  not  need  permission  to  utUixe  elec- 
tronic surveillance  In  certain  emergency  sit- 
uations. The  federal  law  also  Ooes  not  llmlt- 
the  President's  power  to  authorize  the  use  of 
electronic  surveillance  to  protect  the  na- 
tional security. 

6.  Failure  to  comply  with  the  Federal  law 
subjects  the  Interceptor  to  stUT  criminal  and 
civil  penalties.  No  evidence  obtained  through 
Illegal  surveillance  U  admissible  as  evidence 
in  any  court  In  this  country. 

8.  Neither  Title  in  nor  the  Constitution, 
as  presently  interpreted,  protect  oral  or  wire 
communlctalons  from  Interception  when  it  is 
•ocompliahed  with  the  oonsent  of  one  of  the 
parttss  to  the  communication.  This  foaten 


participant  or  consensual  monitoring,  where- 
by one  party  has  the  power  to  make  public 
an  ostensibly  private  conversation.  This  hsa 
led  to  practices  such  as  the  recording  of  con- 
versations without  the  knowledge  at  consent 
of  the  other  parties.  Such  practices  have  a 
stultifying  effect  on  the  justifiable  expecta- 
tion of  privacy  standard  and.  If  prevalent, 
can  destroy  the  spontaneity  of  Informal  con- 
versations. Title  in  prohibits  this  practice 
only  when  done  for  criminal  or  tortuous  pur- 
poses. , 

7.  Officers,  employees  and  agents  of  any 
communications  common  carrier,  whose  fa- 
cilities are  used  In  the  transmission  of  wire 
communications,  can  Intercept  such  commu- 
nications In  the  course  ol  its  normal  rendi- 
tion of  service  or  to  protect  its  property. 
Random  monitoring  Is  permissible  only  to 
conduct  quality  control  checks.  The  common 
carrier  may  not  monitor  employee  calls  for 
such  unrelated  purposes  as  establishing  that 
only  authorized  calls  are  made  by  Its 
employees. 

8.  Federal  law  allows  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  intercept,  use  or 
dlviUge  wire  or  oral  comitiuntcations  in  the 
normal  course  of  Its  monitoring  reqmnslblll- 
tles  to  enforce  the  CommunlcatlKms  Act  of 
1934. 

9.  Section  606  of  the  Cdmmtmlcatlons  Act 
of  1934,  long  the  sole  fsderal  protects  of 
privacy,  now  appUea  only  to  radio  emnmu- 
nlcatlons.  The  ffflvaey  of  radio  communica- 
tions  is  protected  to  a  lliatted  extent  by  the 
Section's  prohlMtton  a0dnst  tntarceptlon 
and  dlvulgence  of  such  c<iamiunleatlons.  In- 
terception and  disclosure  of  a  radio  commu- 
nication can  be  accomplished  only  upon  au- 
thorization by  the  sender.  The  prohibition  of 
Section  eOS  does  not  appty  to  public  broad- 
casting, commonicatjons  transmitted  for  the 
use  of  the  general  public,  ox  to  those  com- 
munications relating  to  ships  in  distress.  Vio- 
lations are  punished  by  ^ne  and  Imprison- 
ment. 

10.  Interception  results  when  any  person 
listens  to  a  radio  transmission  when  this 
person  is  not  a  party  to  the  commimlcf  tlon 
or  is  not  In  the  presence  of  one  who  Is  a  party. 
A  violation  of  Section  60fl  occurs  whenever  a 
non-party  uses  Informatton  he  heard  over 
the  radio  for  bis  own  benoAt  or  dlsclosea  such 
Information  to  any  other  person  without  the 
consent  of  the  sender. 

11.  The  FCC  may  Intereept  radio  calls  and 
use  the  information  obtained  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  the  Communications  Act  of  1984 
and  the  Commission's  Rules,  but  not  for  gen- 
eral crime  detection  purposes. 

13.  The  FCC  permits  the  use  of  mechanical 
recording  devices  to  recsrd  tel^hone  con- 
versations as  long  as  the  \|ae  Is  Identified  by  a 
"beep"  on  Interstate  teleshone  calls. 

13.  The  Commission's  Rules  prohibit  the 
use  of  any  radio  device,  required  to  be  li- 
censed, for  the  purposes  of  eavesdrt^iplng 
without  the  consent  of  oU  the  parties  to  the 
particular  conversation. 

14.  Monitoring  a  shared  radio  channel,  for 
the  purpose  of  effective  stiared  use,  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  violation  of  Section  806.  How- 
ever, It  would  be  a  vlolatlpn  of  Section  806  to 
dlviUge  either  ibe  existence  or  contents  of 
the  monitored  conversations  to  any  person 
without  the  consent  of  the  sender.  "This  may 
Include  the  act  of  reportlttg  the  improper  use 
of  a  shared  radio  channel  to  the  FCC. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  begin  tny  retaarks  by  commending  the 
gentleman  from  Callfomla  for  his  efforts 
to  secure  Members  an  opportunity  to 
speak  out  on  this  moat  important  issue 
of  privacy.  Individual  |»rlvacy  is  a  time- 
honored  and  sacred  liistltution  in  this 
country.  If  It  Is  to  survive  in  an  era  of 
ever  expanding  computer  technology,  we 
must  take  steps  to  Insure  that  frivolous 
and  unreasonable  demiinds  for  pgaonal 
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mfonnaticm  are  not  placed  mxm  indl- 
Tiduals  by  private  institutions  tuid  gov- 
ernments. Efforts  must  likewise  be  made 
to  make  certain  that  personal  data,  once 
collected,  are  used  (mly  for  legitimate 
purposes  made  known  to  the  individual 
at  the  time  such  data  is  furnished. 

Proponents  of  individual  privacy  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Coisus  and  Statistics,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  has  begim  an  in-depth  study 
of  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the 
coDfldoitiality  of  statistical  data  collect- 
ed by  various  Government  agencies,  with 
a  view  toward  ascertaining  whether  such 
laws  and  regulations  adequately  protect 
Individual  privacy.  Initial  efforts  in  this 
study  are  being  directed  toward  devel- 
optog  a  compendium  of  existing  oonfl- 
dentiallty  rules  and  regulations — scHne- 
thlng  which  does  not  exist  at  present.  We 
Intend  to  make  this  compendium  avail- 
able in  the  tona  of  a  House  report. 
Should  study  ol  the  compendium  Indi- 
cate a  need  for  hearings  and/or  legisla- 
tion, I  shall  not  hesitate  to  take  the  ap- 
propriate action. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  effCM't 
will  serve  to  assure  that  personal  infor- 
mation located  in  Government  flies  will 
not  be  misused. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  ^Deaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  participating  in  this  special 
order.  The  question  of  privacy  is  one  of 
great  importance  to  me,  not  only  as  a 
legislator,  speaking  for  my  constituents, 
but  as  an  individual  trying  to  make  a 
secure  life  for  myself  and  my  family.  I 
am  not  for  a  moment  deluded  by  the 
thought  that  I,  simply  because  I  am  a 
Member  of  this  distinguished  body,  am 
therefore  protected  from  abuses  of  my 
privacy.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  because  I 
hcHA  the  position  in  life  that  I  do,  that  I 
know  how  very  vulnerable  this  precious 
ri^t  is  to  abuse  and  infrlngonent  by 
both  the  Government  and  private  indus- 
try. 

I  COUI4  no  doubt  tell  you  any  number 
of  horror  stories  about  men  and  women 
whose  lives  were  ruined  by  errors  in  re- 
porting their  past  histories  by  firms  spe- 
dslizing  in  such  work.  It  is  most  difficult 
to  accept  the  need  for  these  firms  in  a 
complicated  industrial  society  that  runs 
OQ  credit,  because  many  of  these  firms 
abuse  their  privileges. 

True,  we  must  know  if  a  person  is 
credit  worthy,  if  he  can  pay  his  bills  and 
if  he  is  making  enough  money  to  meet 
his  mortgage  pasnnents.  But  do  we  really 
have  to  know  about  his  living  habits,  or 
irtiether  he  can  get  along  with  his  neigh- 
bors, or  even  what  brand  of  cigarettes  he 
smokes?  What  does  any  of  this  have  to 
do  with  being  credit  worthy? 

The  problem  is  one  that  grows  each 
time  you  write  a  check  or  use  your  credit 
card.  Banks  are  now  required  to  keep  rec- 
ords of  each  and  every  transaction  you 
make,  and  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
wcess  to  these  records  without  you  ever 
knowing  about  it.  This  is  a  law  that  we 
passed  not  too  long  ago,  and  which  the 
President  signed,  and  which  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  uidield  only 
yesterday. 

Surely  this  violates  our  privacy  in  con- 
ducting our  own  business  transactloos, 
bot  the  Supreme  Court  does  not  think 
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so,  and  there  is  no  provision  in  the  law 
for  protecting  your  right  to  the  privacy 
of  your  own  bank  records. 

If  you  belong  to  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club  or  hold  a  Bank  Americard, 
you  have  imwittingly  made  yourself  eli- 
gible for  the  honor  of  receiving  hundreds 
of  pieces  of  unwanted  mail  every  year — 
junk  mail.  Your  name  and  address  have 
been  bartered  and  sold,  like  common  mer- 
chandise, to  direct  mail  advertising  com- 
panies, and  you  get  nothing  from  it  but 
higher  postal  rates  and  an  invasion  of 
your  personal  privacy. 

Your  life  could  be  ruined,  absolutely 
and  beyond  repair,  by  a  faulty  report  by 
a  firm  such  as  Retail  Credit  Bureau  of 
America,  which  is  imder  no  obligation 
whatsoever  to  make  sure  that  the  data 
it  has  on  you  in  its  dossier — and  you  can 
be  sure  that  this  firm,  or  another  one 
just  like  It,  does  have  a  dossier  on  you — 
is  correct  or  up  to  date. 

True,  you  have  the  right  to  request  to 
see  your  record,  but  in  getting  your  rec- 
ord you  are  put  into  a  double  blind 
situation.  You  must  supply  the  company 
you  are  seeking  disclosure  from  with 
your  name,  address,  social  security  num- 
ber, current  address,  past  addresses  for 
the  last  5  years,  and  with  similar  infor- 
mation for  your  spouse.  If  they  dkl  not 
have  much  information  on  you  before 
you  made  the  request,  simply  by  the  act 
of  making  the  request  they  will  have 
enough  to  complete  the  rape  of  your 
privacy. 

There  is  a  distressing  trend  in  this 
country  to  forming  data  banks.  Such 
banks  already  exist  for  medical  informa- 
tion, and  are  being  formed  for  informa- 
tion on  criminal  records.  These  banks  are 
being  formed  right  now,  and  so  far  there 
is  no  way  of  controlling  their  formation 
or  regulating  their  use.  There  is  no  way 
of  making  sure  that  they  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  abuse,  and  there  is  no  way  of  re- 
quiring them  to  be  Eu^curate  in  their  in- 
formation. 

In  short,  we  are  silently  looking  on  as 
institutions  are  being  set  up  which  will 
throw  a  shadow  of  big  brother  over  the 
land. 

Privacy  is  a  precious  right,  and  as  such 
must  be  guarded  diligently.  We  can 
never  be  too  secure  in  our  right  to  pri- 
vacy, and  there  can  never  be  too  many 
laws  enforcing  our  security  in  this  right. 
The  great  misfortune  of  our  society  is 
that  there  are  not  enough  such  laws,  and 
as  a  result,  the  average  citizen,  the  con- 
sumer, the  wage-earner,  is  at  the  mercy 
of  big  Government  and  big  business. 
They  know  more  about  him  and  his  fam- 
ily that  he  may  know  himself,  and  every- 
thing they  know  can  and  will  be  used 
against  him.  They  are  imder  no  obliga- 
tion to  make  sure  their  information  is 
correct,  nor  are  they  undo*  any  obliga- 
tl(m  to  inform  the  persons  Involved  that 
they  are  part  of  a  statistic  in  a  data 
bank,  or  a  file  in  a  credit  bureau. 

The  Federal  Government  seems  to  be 
running  to  excess  in  ways  to  invade  our 
personal  privacy,  and  the  Suprone  Court 
does  not  seem  to  be  ready  or  willing  to 
curb  this  distressing  trend.  The  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Privacy  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  that  Commission  produces 


any  concrete  results,  and  I  fear  that  the 
President  will  Ignore  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  Commission  tis  he  has  the 
reconunendations  of  so  many  other  com- 
missions set  up  by  him  In  the  past. 

Therefore  it  comes  down  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  responsibility  is  ours.  If  we 
do  not  take  positive  action,  and  take  it 
immediately,  to  safeguard  the  right  of 
each  and  every  citizen  to  be  secure  in 
the  privacy  of  his  home,  and  in  his  busi- 
ness transactions,  there  will  be  no  right 
of  privacy  left  for  us  to  safeguard. 

I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce a  piece  of  legislation  which  I  hope 
wUl  serve  to  curb  come  of  the  abuses  we 
have  been  discussing  here  today.  It  is  a 
bill  designed  to  control  the  sale  of  names 
and  addresses  to  companies  that  compile 
mailing  lists  for  the  purpose  of  direct 
mail  advertising. 

It  requires  the  written  permission  of 
any  individual  whose  name  and  address 
is  sold  for  use  on  such  a  list.  This  will  be 
one  among  many  bills  designed  to  in- 
crease the  degree  of  privacy  we  now  en- 
Joy,  and  I  feel  that  this  Is  an  essential 
element  in  safeguarding  that  right.  For 
if  our  rl^t  to  control  the  use  of  our 
names  and  addresses  is  taken  away  from 
us,  how  can  we  ever  be  secure  in  our  God- 
given  rifl^t  to  personal  privacy? 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  CaU- 
f omia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  par- 
ticipate today  in  the  special  order  re- 
quested by  the  gentieman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Koch)  on  the  subject  of  pri- 
vancy.  On  December  13th  of  last  year,  I 
spoke  in  support  of  House  Resohition 
633  to  establish  a  Select  Conunlttee  on 
Privacy.  However  this  jurisdictional  mat- 
ter is  settled,  whether  by  Select  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee,  I  must  stress  the 
need  for  Congress  to  fully  evaluate  the 
effects  of  technology  on  the  operations  of 
government,  on  the  democratic  institu- 
tions and  processes  basic  to  the  United 
States,  and  on  the  basic  human  rights  of 
all  our  citizens.  While  technology  is  ad- 
vancing at  an  unparalleled  rate  and  in- 
fluencing every  aspect  of  American  life 
I  feel  that  Congress  has  not  taken  the 
time  to  first  understand  and  then  to  pos- 
sibly set  legislative  guidelines  controlling 
such  applications  of  technology. 

I  might  add  that  it  is  indeed  ironic  that 
the  Nixcm  administration  which  has  seen 
no  need  for  an  investigation  of  the  UJ3. 
citizen's  right  to  privacy,  now  embraces 
this  particular  issue — perhaps  5  years  too 
late. 

During  the  previous  Congress.  I  had 
the  honor  to  chair  the  Census  and  Statis- 
tics Subc<Hnmittee  of  the  House  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee.  Our 
subcommittee  explored  in  great  deal  the 
methods  and  procedures  used  by  the 
Census  Bureau  in  taking  the  1970  Census. 
We  were  particularly  concerned  about 
the  plethora  of  detailed  questitmnalrea 
from  Ihte  Census  Bureau  and  other  de- 
peutments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  our  citizens  are  re- 
quired to  answer.  While  I  recognise  the 
real  need  by  the  Government  to  obtain 
this  data  which  will  help  to  Justify,  con- 
tinue, and  support  programs  that  bene- 
fit the  entire  community,  it  is  doubly  im- 
portant to  ensure  that  people's  privacy 
is  protected  so  that  they  do  not  rebel 
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against  the  Information  gatbertng  proc- 
ess and  refuse  to  cooperate  In  fature 
censuses  and  questionnaires. 

I  have  therefore  Introduced  HJR.  7762. 
which  would  amend  Utle  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  assure  confldenttaUty  of 
infonnation  furnished  In  response  to 
questionnaires  and  Inquiries  by  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau.  This  bin  was  reported  out  of 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  on  June  4th,  and  has  been 
placed  on  the  Union  Calendar.  The  bill 
would  also  «ztend  the  regjonslbllltlBs  for 
coolUentiality  to  aU  oflOcers  and  em- 
ployees of  Qie  Federal  Oovemment.  "ELR. 
7763  Is  Identical  to  a  bin  I  introduced  in 
the  92d  Congress,  and  diulng  the  hear- 
ings which  I  chaired,  it  was  shown  time 
and  time  again  by  hundreds  of  concerned 
and  sometimes  Irate  citizens  who  com- 
municated with  us  that  they  were  anxi- 
ous indeed  about  the  preservation  and 
protecttoQ  of  their  personal  privacy.  But 
they  were  only  a  smaU  sample  of  a  much 
larger  number  of  Americans  who  are 
slmilaily  situated  and  similarly  moti- 
vated. Recent  surveys  had  demonstrated 
to  the .  satisfaction  of  the  subcommittee 
that  an  overwhelming  number  of  U.S. 
citlzans  feared  the  regulation  of  their 
lives  by  computers  and  ancillary  elec- 
tronic hardware. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  profound  need 
for  an-encoau>as8ing  review  and  recom- 
mendatlnna  tac  control  of  Federal  prying 
%nd  snooping  into  the  private  lives  of 
American  citizens.  Recent  abiises  by 
Oovqcnment  prosecatora  in  the  EUsberg 
csK  are  patfa^is  a  classical  case  of  the 
tndlvldaal's  personal  rights  being  vio- 
lated hf  an  overtyalous.  all-powerful, 
and  in  this  c  jse.  unlawful  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Congress  to  legislate  greater  safeguards 
to  protect  the  American's  ^ssentjlal  right 
to  privacy.  Vot,  as  perlmps  the  most  as- 
tute of  the  framers  of  our  Constitution, 
James  Madison,  warned  iis: 

X  iMUaT*  then  an  mora  locUnoM  of  tba 
•tetdgamant  of  tlie  fnwloai  at  tbe  pMple  by 
gndosl  sad  tftooit  cncroselunent  of  thora 
tn  pomr  thsn  by  violent  and  sridden  usur- 
pations. 

Mr.  BUNOATE.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  queak  today  on  an 
issue  which  rsacbes  to  the  very  fibers  of 
our  democratic  system — the  right  to  pri- 
vacy. This  right  is  both  (me  of  the  most 
important  and  most  pervasive  rii^ts  of 
the  dtlata.  and  it  is  a  right  very  often 
easily  ovedookad  by  a  govonment  pur- 
suing one  mission  or  ano^r.  Custody  of 
the  individual's  Infematloii  resomnees 
now  seeau  to  be  in  the  bands  of  mseoi 
and  unknofwn  administrators,  bureau- 
crats, and  oompotcr  (werators. 

The  issue  of  privacy  has  been  in  the 
fontf ront  qt  governmental  activity  for 
almost  three  decades  now.  Concern  for 
individual  privacy  has  long  existed  in 
Missouri.  In  1969.  Semrfor  Tom  Hennlngs 
of  Missouri  held  heartngs  cu  the  en- 
croachment of  the  Federal  Gov«imient 
Into  the  privacy  of  its  dtizens.  which 
stated: 

Anybody  wbo  osm  a  trtephooe  doM  ao  t 
Us  own  tUk.  ud,  in  «ff«ct.  anyone  wbo  en- 
gages ia  eoBvetaatton  smrenden  hu  ngbt  of 
prlvsey  to  enyfine  Hm  wbo  mknagea  to  orer- 
bMT  wKM  be  itkfrt.  .  .  .  This  probably  la 
aound  lagal  doctilne  In  any  p<moe  atate  .  .  . 


but  neltber  tbe  United  3tstes  nor  any  of  tbe 
aoverfllgn  Stetea  bftve  yat  gone  totaUtarlan. 

In  1968,  his  successor  in  the  Senate, 
Edward  V.  Long,  commoited: 

Tbe  ilgbt  of  privacy  aacompaaaea  tba  Cree- 
dom  of  tbe  Individual  to  abiin  or  wltbbold 
from  otbers,  according  to  bis  own  aelection, 
bla  tbougbta,  bis  bellelk.  bis  emotions,  bis 
actions,  and  bis  past,  tt  Is  an  ftfflrmatlTe 
claim  to  human  dignity—*  claim  to  an  In- 
violate paiaonallty. 

His  successor,  Senator  Tom  Eaguetoit, 
has  a  distinguished  record  on  behalf  of 
individual  liberties,  and  protection  of 
their  necessary  adjunct,  a  free  press.  Lost 
year,  1973,  he  introduced  the  News 
Source  Protection  Aci  which  would  as- 
sert 'The  privilege  against  compulsory 
disclosure  of  soiirces  of  confidential  in- 
formation \s  not  so  much  a  privilege  for 
the  press  as  it  Is  a  privilege  for  the 
pubKc." 

In  1970,  many  people  were  referring  to 
the  U.S.  Census  as  the  "1970  inquisition." 
A  concerned  Missouri  citizen  wrote  to 
Senator  Ervtn  concerning  the  census: 

In  a  true  Republic  such  delving  Into  pri- 
vate lives  would  not  evan  be  considered  .  .  . 
Our  bope  Ues  wltb  a  ftw  men  of  common 
sense,  sucb  as  yourself,  and  tbe  overwhelm- 
ing desire  of  tbe  majority  of  tbe  citizenry 
for  a  return  to  tbe  procepta  of  our  found- 
ing fathers. 

It  Is  high  time  legislation  Is  enacted  to 
begin  to  guarantee  the  right  of  privacy, 
as  it  rightfully  should  be.  When  the  next 
census  is  taken,  for  escample.  we  should 
be  interested  in  counting  people  and 
not  toilets  and  televisions. 

Recognizing  the  need  of  a  government 
for  infonnation  does  not  recognize  a  gov- 
ernmental right  willfully  and  randomly 
to  Invade  one's  privacy  and  tiien  treat 
such  information  as  another  computer 
file.  On  February  19,  1974,  I  was  more 
than  happy  to  cosponsor  H.R.  13880,  in- 
troduced by  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Ed  Koch.  There  has  perhaps  not  been  a 
better  time  in  our  history  to  b^gin  to 
reassert  our  system's  values  and  to  once 
again  guarantee  protection  for  those 
"unalienable  rights"  we  often  treat  as 
mere  rhetoric. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  much  is 
said  and  written  about  privacy  and  the 
degree  to  which  it  Is  abridged  in  this 
day  and  age.  But  too  little  attention  is 
given  to  the  root  cause  of  the  loss  of 
so  much  of  our  individual  privacy;  the 
inexorable  expansion  of  F^eral  agen- 
cies and  bureaucracy. 

Prom  the  Census  Bureau  to  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  BoaM,  in  scores  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  bureaus,  the  amount 
and  type  of  personal,  private  Information 
which  is  required  of  an  individual  by  the 
government  is  enormous.  Many  of  you 
will  recall  a  controversy  several  years 
ago  when  the  Censiis  Bureau  sent  out 
forms  to  thousands  ot  citizens  across  the 
country  requiring  them  to  Inform  the 
Federal  Gkrvemment,  under  penalty  of 
law,  about  how  many  toilets  they  had 
in  their  homes,  and  whetoer  they  were 
iildoor  or  outdoor.  Many  more  serious 
disclosures  of  personal,  private  informa- 
tion are  required  of  our  citizens  daily 
by  Federal  Mict. 

A  great  deal  of  legislation  has  been 
introduced  m  the  Gbngress  which  at- 
tempts to  minimize  the  invasions  of  pri- 


vacy which  these  Federal  agency  require- 
ments produce.  But  while  I  would  cer- 
tain:^ endorse  many  of  these  efforts,  I 
believe  we  should  come  to  grips  with  the 
fact  that  they  are  a  natural  byproduct 
of  the  size  and  power  of  big  govern- 
ment. As  government  tias  grown,  and  it 
has  grown  at  a  staggfrlng  rate,  so  loo 
lias  governmental  in^i^sion  of  privacy. 
One  who  knows  well  tee  Insatiable  ap- 
petite of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  for 
persona]  data  is  the  former  Director  of 
the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Howard  Phillips.  Mr.  Ftiilllps  now  directs 
a  project  known  as  Public  Monitor  at  the 
American  Conservatl^  Union,  and  he 
has  prepared  the  follpwing  brief  com- 
mentary on  the  subject  of  government 
bureaucracy  and  the  right  to  privacy: 

BTTKEAUCaACT  A  TBXtKT  TO  PSTVACT 

(By  Howard  ^bllllps) 

Intrusions  on  tbe  pri^ac^  of  each  citizen 
Increase  as  the  size  and  power  of  govemmeiit 
Increase.  For  every  "beneftt"  we  receive,  tbere 
Is  a  corresponding  surrender  of  Independ- 
ence. 

A  bureaucracy  wblcb  deBvars  social  serv- 
ices Is  In  a  position  to; insist  that  tbe  re- 
cipients of  sucb  services  entrust  to  the  agents 
of  bureaucracy  even  the  most  peraonal  In- 
formation about  their  medioal  histories  and 
family  lives.  Students  whose  education  la 
underwritten  wltb  Fedetal  doUars  must  re- 
spond to  questionnaires  Which  spell  out  tbetr 
Inner  values  and  aspirations.  BeneflclarfM 
of  government-backed  cDedlt  oaust  fuUy  dls- 
cloee  the  records  of  their  financial  history. 

Further,  when  we  r«ly  on  governmMit. 
whether  for  food  stamp!  or  aspirin  or  legal 
services,  bow  free  can  we  be  to  chaUenge 
excessive  intrusions?  If  the  outreach  wortur 
helped  us  get  a  ho^ltal  bed  when  we  needed 
it.  might  wa  not  lose  access  to  future  help 
if  we  declined  to  acqalesoe  in  a  recom- 
mended cterU  1x6 1  ion  procedure? 

He  who  pays  tbe  piper  calls  the  tun*. 
Whatever  government  "gives"  in  servloei, 
it  takes  away  from  oiu'  opportunity  to  de- 
fine tbe  course  of  our  private  lives.  The  gor- 
emment  which  subsidlB^  defines  tbe  terms 
on  which  the  subsidy  may  be  provided. 

Privacy  Increases  as  bureaucratlo  power 
decUnes. 

l&x.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentlemen  from  California 
(Mr.  CrOLOWATER  and  Mr.  Edwards)  ,  the 
gemlemen  from  New  iTork  (Mr.  HoRToa 
and  Mr.  E,ocr)  and  tae  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moorhxad)  for  bring- 
ing this  critical  issue  before  the  Congress. 

For  it  is  up  to  us  here  in  the  peoples' 
branch  of  Government  to  act  quickly  to 
protect  the  people  of  this  Nation  from 
the  already  too  numerous  encroach- 
ments upon  their  peraonal  privacy. 

It  is  frightening  enough  for  a  public 
official  to  realize  that  he  is  not  only  im- 
der  constaht  public  scrutiny,  but  that 
many  aspects  of  our  private  lives  sre 
being  watched — often  illegally — day  and 
night.  But  when  I  read  of  the  lists  and 
practices  of  various  means  of  ke^rlnf 
tabs  on  millions  of  out  constituents,  then 
I  am  indeed  alarmed  about  the  future  cf 
the  individual  in  this  Nation  which  wsj 
founded  and  dedicated  to  IndividuaUsm. 

Too  often  we  heatf  the  claims  that 
notions  of  privacy  ar^  inconsistent  with 
the  needs  of  a  hiuge,  technocratic 
bureaucratized  society.  Yet  it  is  only  be- 
cause we  have  allovred  tiiis  Nation  to 
become  so  huge,  lid  t^hndlogy-oriente<& 
so  bureaTicra:@2ed  thalt  these  a^aults  <m 
privacy  have  Increased. 
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And  so.  while  I  strong^  endorse  the 
need  for  positive  legislative  action  to 
restore  individual  privacy,  I  also  warn 
tbat  this  action  cannot  come  within  a 
vacuum — and  that  we  must  analyze  also 
what  caused  the  loss  of  privacy  and  what 
ethical  and  institutional  chimges  must 
also  be  accomplished  before  we  realize 
this  Important  goal. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  basic  rights  a  citizen  has,  the  right 
to  personal  privacy,  has  fallen  to  a  de- 
plorable state.  As  Senator  Long  so  suc- 
cinctly stated: 

Modem  Americans  are  so  exposed,  peered 
at,  inquired  about  and  spied  upon  as  to  be 
increasingly  without  privacy,  members  of  a 
naked  society. 

This  speech  was  delivered  to  the  As- 
sociation of  Federal  Investigators  on 
February  25,  1965.  more  than  9  years 
ego. 

Since  then,  private  insurance  and 
credit  agencies  and  such  governmental 
agencies  as  the  FBI,  CIA,  Secret  Service, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  social  security  have  gath- 
ered together  scraps  of  information  until 
today,  there  are  dossiers  on  more  than 
100  million  Americans. 

The  widespread  use  of  computers  with 
their  vast  capacity  for  compiling,  storing, 
and  swiftly  retrieving  these  records  com- 
pounds the  problem. 

One  aspect  of  the  privacy  question  that 
has  attracted  high  level  attention  is  the 
maintenance  of  criminal  history  records. 
Each  year  an  estimated  50  miUion 
Americans  are  arrested  for  some  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  In  20  to  30  percent  of 
these  cases,  charges  are  dropped  im- 
mediately. In  addition,  2  million  of  the 
8.7  million  arrested  for  nontrafBc  viola- 
tions are  not  convicted. 

The  arrest  information  is  diligently 
filed  with  one  or  several  local.  State,  or 
Federal  computer  data  banks.  However, 
the  record  rarely  shows  the  actual  dispo- 
sition of  the  case. 

■nils  sort  of  toaccuracy  can  cost  a  per- 
son his  reputation,  job  opportunities  or 
a  legitimate  credit  rating.  Even  when 
a  file  is  sealed  or  destroyed  at  one  data 
bank,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  in- 
formation Is  not  available  at  another 
bank.  The  reason  is  that  data  banks  pass 
information  from  one  to  another  simi- 
lar to  the  Biblical  woman  who  spread 
rumors  like  feathers  m  the  wind. 

The  same  problems  apply  to  school  rec- 
ords and  financial  histories  that  also  fol- 
low a  person  through  life.  In  many  cases, 
individuals  do  not  even  know  these  rec- 
ords are  kept.  Even  when  they  do,  the 
subjects  of  the  files  have  difAculty  gain- 
ing access  to  the  file  and  cannot  chs^- 
lenge  the  accuracy  of  information  it  con- 
tains. Ironically,  anyone  labeling  him- 
self a  "potential  employer"  or  "potential 
landlord"  has  easy  access  and  can  study 
these  records  at  length. 

Such  Insidious  invasions  of  personal 
privacy  shake  t^e  very  foundation  of  our 
constitutional  right  to  be  iitformed  of 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation 
and  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against"  us. 

For  these  reasons,  I  introduced  HJl. 
11245  and  cosponsored  HR.  9935.  two 
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pieces  of  legislation  designed  to  correct 
at  least  some  of  the  abuses  of  privacy. 

The  first  of  these.  entiUed  the  Fair 
Information  Practices  Act.  would:  for- 
bid the  maintenance  of  secret  personal 
data  systems;  provide  a  means  for  an 
individual  to  find  out  what  information 
about  him  is  contained  In  a  record  and 
how  it  is  used;  allow  the  subject  to  pre- 
vent information  about  him  collected 
for  one  purpose  to  be  used  for  another 
without  his  consent;  and  give  the  sub- 
ject a  mesms  for  correcting  or  amend- 
ing records  containing  identifiable  infor- 
mation about  him.  Furthermore,  any 
organization  creating,  maintaining, 
using  or  disseminating  records  of  identi- 
fiable personal  data  would  have  to  as- 
sure the  reliability  of  the  data  for  its 
intended  use  and  would  have  to  take 
precautions  against  misuses  of  the  data. 
The  second  bill  forbids  Inspection  of 
hicome  tax  returns  by  any  Federal 
agency  except  imder  a  Presidential  order 
expressly  Identifying  the  person  who 
filed  the  return. 

As  my  colleagues  may  remember,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  granted 
permission  last  year  to  authorize  any  de- 
partmental employee  to  Inspect  a  farm- 
er's tax  returns  to  determine  the  size  of 
his  farming  operation.  Fortunately, 
President  Nixon  recently  rescinded  that 
permission. 

This  bill  would  reduce  the  possibility 
of  such  wholesale  examination  of  tax 
returns  In  the  future  for  piuposes  other 
than  collecting  taxes. 

These  mesisures  would  safeguard  citi- 
zens against  snooping  practices  that  re- 
duce life  to  a  flshbowl  existence.  "ITiere- 
fore  I  urge  your  support  for  this  legis- 
lation.   

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
America's  great  champions  of  individual 
freedom  and  liberty  Is  Senator  Barry 
OoLDWATKR,  of  Aiizoua.  He  is  looked  up- 
on as  a  symbol  of  leadership  and  good 
Judgment  in  Washington.  Recently,  he 
testified  before  the  Senate  Subccanmittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  on  his  concern 
over  the  right  to  privacy  in  America.  It  is 
an  eloquent  statement.  This  message 
should  be  read  by  all,  especially  by  those 
of  us  in  the  Congress  empowered  by  the 
people  to  legislate  protections  of  hmnan 
liljcrtv 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  include 
Senator  Goldwatbr's  statement  with 
my  remarks: 

Who  Wnj,  Pbooram  thb  Pbookaickxbs? 
(Testimony   by   Senat<a    Barst    Oolowatss 
Isefore  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Sights,   March   8.   1874) 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  Join  you 
today  in  your  latest  beculngs  on  the  subject 
of  Computers  and  Privacy,  a  matter  which 
I    believe    you    mvestigated   extensively   In 
1971.  Though  tbe  primary  focus  of  your  cur- 
rent hearings  is  upon  the  use  of  .crlmiaal 
Justice  data  banks.  I  know  you  are  tntewated 
In  tbe  general  subject  of  peraonal  data  tank 
systems  and  the  omlnovis  trend  to  national 
population  numbering. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  devote  my  teatlmony 
to  this  broader  subject  because  I  have  Intro- 
duced legislation.  8.  2810,  which  la  now  pend- 
ing before  this,  suboommlttea.  to  eatahllah 
safeguards  for  th«  Indlvldiial  regarding  the 
keeping,  use  and  accuracy  of  automated  par- 
aooal  d»t«  systems  of  all  tyiMe.  Tbe  cradl* 


for  having  initiated  the  bill  should  honestly 
faU  upon  tbe  sboiilders  of  my  son,  Oongreaa- 
mtLn  Ooldwater,  Jr.,  wbo  first  Introdvioed  It  In 
the  House  ludt  September. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  qMaklng  about 
an  alarmist's  flight  of  fantasy.  The  oomputer 
era  is  already  upon  us.  TlMre  are  eurrenUy 
150.000  computers  In  use  In  the  United 
States,  and  some  360,000  remote  data  taeml- 
nals.  Otmaervatlve  estlmatea  Indicate  tbat 
tbere  wUl  be  260,000  con^>uters  and  800,000 
terminals  by  1976.  Over  10%  of  aU  budneas 
expendltiires  on  new  plant  and  equlpmaaat 
In  America  is  currently  spent  on  the  oom- 
puter and  Its  subsidiary  systems. 

Bevolutlonary  changes  In  data  storage 
have  taken  place  or  are  Uhmlnent.  Computer 
storage  devices  now  exist  whl^  mate  tt  en- 
tirely practicable  to  record  thousands  of  mU- 
llons  of  characters  of  infcamatlon,  azul  to 
have  the  whole  of  this  always  available  for 
Instant  retrieval.  For  example,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  reported  to  1972  "that 
It  is  techndoglcaUy  poealble  today,  e^>eclaUy 
wltb  recent  advances  In  mass  storage  mem- 
ories, to  build  a  computerized,  on-Une  fUe 
containing  tbe  cony)acted  equivalent  of  20 
pages  of  typed  Information  about  tbe  per- 
sonal history  and  selected  activities  of  every 
Tn«.n,  woman,  and  child  In  the  United  States, 
arranging  the  system  so  that  any  single 
record  could  be  retrieved  to  about  30  sec- 
onds." 

On  larger  systems  today,  tbe  basic  tmlt  of 
time  measxirement  la  the  nanoseconds-one 
bUllonth  of  a  second.  It  Is  hard  for  us  to 
conceive  but  one  nanosecond  is  to  one  sec- 
ond whet  one  second  is  to  33  years! 

Distance  U  no  obstacle.  Communications 
circuits,  telephone  lines,  radio  waves,  even 
laser  beams,  can  be  used  to  carry  Informa- 
tion to  bulk  at  speeds  which  can  match  the 
computer's  own.  Croas-country,  trans-At- 
lantic, and  Inter-stellar  transmission  be- 
tween computer  units  Is  now  feasible. 

Time  sharing  is  normal.  The  time  sharing 
systems  with  which  we  are  familiar  today 
are  adeqxiate  for  up  to  200  users  wbo  are 
working  at  the  same  time.  But  we  are  now 
hearing  of  a  system  wherrt)y  It  is  feasible  for 
tbere  to  be  several  thousands  of  simultane- 
ous users  or  terminals. 

An  totematlonal  body  of  experts  who  txa- 
veyed  this  subject  to  1971  concluded  that  It 
Is  likely  that,  wlthto  the  next  90  ysara.  moat 
of  the  recorded  Inf  ormaUon  to  the  world  will 
be  on  computers  and  more  than  half  the 
telephone  calls  wlU  be  commimicatlons  to 
and  from  computers. 

What  does  aU  this  mean  to  you  and  me? 
How  are  we  personaUy  tovolved  or  associ- 
ated wltb  these  developments?  AU  we  have 
to  do  is  think  of  ovir  daUy  Uvea. 

Details  of  our  health,  our  education,  our 
employment,  our  taxee,  our  telephone  calls, 
our  insurance,  our  banking  and  financial 
transactions,  pension  contributions,  our 
books  borrowed,  our  alrUne  and  hotel  reeer- 
vaUcms,  o\u"  prtrfesslonal  eocieties,  our  fam- 
ily relationships.  aU  are  being  handled  by 
ocHnputera  right  now. 

As  to  strictly  governmental  records,  it  waa 
calculated  to  1967  that  there  were  over  3.1 
bmion  r«sords  on  Individual  Americans 
stored  to  at  least  1.766  dlfferant  typea  o«  Pad- 
eral  agency  files.  Need  I  remind  anyone  that 
unleaa  these  computers,  both  government 
and  private,  are  speclfloaUy  programmed  to 
erase  unwanted  history,  these  details  from 
our  past  can  at  any  time  be  reassembled  to 
confront  us? 

Also,  I  might  mention  census  data,  which 
most  of  us  think  as  being  sacrosanct.  Even 
censiu  statistics,  forbidden  by  Uw  from  dis- 
closure to   Identifiable  form,  can  be  quite 

revealing. 

The  Cens\is  Bureau  operates  a  popiUar  line 
of  bustoess  seUtog  statistical  summaries 
broken  down  toto  census  tracts  covering 
urban  neighborhoods  as  small  as  a  thousand 
families  each.  Any  person  or  any  organlsatlan 
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oaa  portbu*  thia  infoRiMtkm  which,  whUe 
not  fonflnhig  ^eeiflo  dmdm,  does  glv«  » 
itotaltod  ouUla*  of  a  null  Mctor  of  the  pop- 
«i>tin«i,  with  Hm  and  type  of  boosing,  the 
««j  people^traTel  to  wmk.  their  type  of  work, 
their  agaB  and  mmam,  all  In  a  given  neighbor- 
hood. 

nua  iBXarmattaa  oould  be  very  valuable 
to  thoae  who  would  manipulate  or  influence 
■octal  conduct.  Ma^*'l"g  other  llsta  which 
already  aztet,  relatively  ilmple  computing 
aqolpnunt  can  enable  anyone  wanting  to 
kaiow  to  determine  tha  location  of  aU  penons 
In  a  nnaU  category.  Thua.  we  can  loee  our 
anonymity  without  knowing  tt.  Without  our 
awarenaaa,  we  become  vulnerable  to  the 
poaaiblUty  that  thla  information  can  be  put 
to  use  by  administrative  planners  or  policy 
makaia  for  pozpoaee  of  our  social  manlpula- 
XUmx  or  **i'*"1Hlnntng 

If  thla  ware  not  enough.  I  might  remind 
my  coUaagnaa  that  in  196e.  the  then  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  lurought  before  Congress  a 
eomprehaoatve  propoaal  to  create  a  vast  oom- 
putertasd  national  data  center  which  would 
serve  at  laast  ao  dUTerent  federal  agencies. 
TiM  people  who  pwyoeed  and  evaluated  this 
TiywnnMniHaMAm  fcg  tb*  govemnMnt.  testified 
at  Htmse  hearings  on  the  matter  that  there 
was  no  way  to  avoid  keeping  records  about 
apecifle  individuals  and  individual  attributes 
in  this  data  center.  Each  of  the  government 
wltoesaee  admitted  that  the  records  that 
would  be  Included  in  the  central  data  bank 
would  leave  a  trail  back  to  particular 
individuals. 

Although  this  idea  was  put  aside  for  the 
moment,  after  being  expoeed  In  the  glare  of 
Congreasional  scrutiny,  the  time  to  think 
about  the  future  is  now.  We  must  design  the 
safeguards,  and  set  the  standards,  of  personal 
privacy  now  while  a  national  numbering  sys- 
tem la  still  <Hily  a  mental  concept.  We  must 
program  the  programmers  whUe  there  Is  still 
some  personal  liberty  left. 

The  question  we  must  face  was  posed  by 
Malw>lm  Warner  and  lilr.hael  Stone,  a  be- 
havioral scientist  and  a  conqrater  scientist, 
who  ask  In  their  bcx>k.  The  Data  Bank 
Society: 

"If  one  central  source  has  all  the  data  con- 
eemlng  our  life  history,  and  is  bent  upon 
regulating  our  behavior  to  conform  to  the 
praserlbed  goals  of  society,  how  can  thia  be 
opposed?  Only  by  the  society  demanding  that 
sufllelent  thought  be  taken  before  the  threat 
becomes  a  fait  accompli. 

What  these  writers  recognise  Is  that  a 
weifara-etatlam  society,  in  order  to  control 
tte  members,  needs  Information.  Total  control 
requires  total  Information.  On  the  basis  of 
this  Information,  ooodustons  can  be  drawn, 
plans  can  be  made,  for  directing  us. 

other  writers  reach  the  same  coodtision. 
Paul  Muller  and  H.  Kulhmann.  writing  in  the 
International  Social  Science  JounuU,  con- 
clude that: 

"Integrated  informatlon-baek  systems,  at 
least  kxAed  at  from  the  aspect  of  privacy, 
might  imng  with  them  the  Imminent  danger 
of  a  one-eMed  alternation  of  the  ttfatlonship 
between  tnatttntiona  and  indlvldnals.  with 
the  posslbiUty  of  the  individual's  becoming 
0|>en  to  serunlty  by  the  inatttntlons,  while 
the  institutions  themselves  remained  as 
eomplez  and  Inacrutlble'  as  before.   .   . 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  must  alert  to  1b 
that  the  computer  society  could  come  about 
almost  by  accident,  as  computers  proliferate 
and  integrate. 

We  did  not  start  to  build  a  nationwide  tele- 
gr^h  network  in  the  ISM'S,  only  independ- 
ent telegn^h  Itnka.  But  tt  was  not  loog  be- 
fore we  had  an  integrated  national  network. 

We  did  not  start  to  build  a  nationwide 
telephone  system  in  the  ISM'S.  Tet,  today  we 
have  a  highly  integrated  telephone  network. 

Automated  information  systems  have  the 
same  qualttJea  aa  communlratlnna  aystems.  It 
Is  cheaper  to  rture  Inf omatton  toy  tTtaig  to- 


gether Independent  systeiaB  than  by  building 
a  great  number  of  duplicative  systems. 

Thus,  we  are  building  today  the  bite  and 
pieces  of  separate  automated  information 
systems  In  the  private  and  government  sec- 
tors that  closely  follow  ttie  pattern  to  the 
preeuit  Integrated  communication  struc- 
ture. The  direction  of  growth  Is  clear.  In- 
creasingly, data  stored  in  computer  memory 
banks  Is  being  shared  by  several  users.  Inde- 
pendent credit  systems  built  to  cover  small 
areas  And  it  economical  to  cross-connect. 
Airline  systems  swap  information  back  and 
forth  to  get  reservation  information  on  Indi- 
viduals. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  In  the  summer  of  1972, 
the  International  Commlasion  of  Jurlste.  In 
publishing  a  study  on  the  right  to  privacy  In 
ten  Western  nations,  coiu:Iuded  that:  "The 
latest  and  potentially  the  greatest  threat  to 
privacy  is  the  recording,  storing,  and  dis- 
semination of  personal  Information  by  com- 
pviters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  the  theme  of  my  testi- 
mony that,  as  we  move  closer  and  closer  to  a 
fully  data-banked  society,  privacy  must  be 
planned  beforehand.  It  Is  for  us  to  determine 
today  Just  how  much  freedom  shall  remain 
for  the  individual  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  propose  to  answer 
this  challenge  by  legislating  into  law  a  Fed- 
eral code  of  safeguard  requirements  for  auto- 
mated personal  data  systems,  the  first  law  of 
ito  kind  In  America. 

My  proposal  is  generally  consistent  with 
the  recommendations  of  tlie  Secretary's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Automated  Personal 
Data  Systems  of  the  Department  of  H£W. 
This  landmark  report,  cscvasslng  the  total 
impact  on  the  Individual,  \s  a  logical  starting 
point  from  which  Congress  can  begin  to  mold 
Ita  own  solutions. 

The  basic  proposals  of  the  Secretary's  Com- 
mittee, as  I  have  Incorporated  them  into  S. 
agio,  are  these: 

1.  There  must  be  no  personal  data  system 
whose  very  existence  is  secret. 

2.  There  must  be  a  way  for  an  individual 
to  find  out  that  Inf  ormatton  about  him  is  In 
a  record  and  how  that  Information  Is  to  be 
used. 

3.  There  must  be  a  way  for  an  mdlvldual 
to  correct  Information  ahout  him,  If  it  is 
eiTcmeoua. 

4.  There  must  be  a  record  of  every  signifi- 
cant access  to  any  personal  date  in  the  sys- 
tem, mcludlng  the  identity  of  all  persons  and 
organizations  to  whom  access  has  been  given. 

5.  There  must  be  a  way  for  an  individual 
to  prevent  Information  about  him  collected 
for  one  piupose  from  being  used  for  other 
purposes,  without  his  coSsent. 

The  only  exception  which  my  bill  would 
make  from  these  general  rules  Is  where  I  be- 
lieve It  is  necessary  to  protect  a  broader  na- 
tlQiuiI  interest  In  the  pidsUc  safety,  partic- 
ularly In  the  categories  of  classified  foreign 
affairs  and  defense  secret*  and  criminal  jus- 
tice records  which  are  pertinent  to  legitimate 
law  enforcement  purposes  If  the  exemptions 
of  my  bill  are  not  broad  enough,  I  am  willing 
to  make  needed  changes  for  the  public  safety. 
In  this  time  of  highly  organized  criminal 
forces  who  are  mobile  worldwide.  I  feel 
strongly  that  we  should  not  tie  the  hands  of 
those  who  would  protect  us  In  back  of  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  Important  provi- 
sion of  my  bill  would  stop  the  growing  use 
of  the  social  security  number  as  a  national 
population  identifier.  There  already  have 
been  issued  a  total  of  1SO,000,000  social  se- 
curity numbers  to  living  Americans. 

These  numbers  are  vised  not  only  for  the 
social  security  program,  but  for  State  un- 
employment Insurance  prognmB;  for  Fed- 
eral and  Stete  taxpayer  Identification:  for 
Identification  of  all  Civil  Service  employees; 
for  registration  of  all  purchasers  of  United 
Stetea  Savings  Bonds  and  other  government 


securities;  to  identify  FAA.  pilot  records;  to 
identify  all  recipiente  of  6tete  old  age  as- 
sistance and  medicare  beaeflte;  to  idnittfy 
the  retirement  records  of-  all  Civil  Service 
retirees:  for  Veterans  Adpilnlstratlon  hos- 
pital admission  numbers;  to  locate  the  medi- 
cal histories  of  many  Indians;  as  the  Serv- 
ice number  of  all  military  personnel;  to 
identify  all  customers  of  Isanks,  of  savings 
and  loan  associations,  of  oredlt  unions,  and 
of  brokers  and  dealers  in  aectultles;  tor  use 
in  receiving  drivers  llcensas;  to  Identify  all 
appllcanta  and  beneficiaries  of  public  sssls- 
tance  programs;  to  Identliry  aliens  working 
in  the  United  Btetes;  and  to  identify  chil- 
dren in  the  ninth  grade  and  above  In  many 
school  systems,  among  other  uses  not  men- 
tioned. 

No  statute  or  admlnlstrstive  nile  prohibits 
use  of  the  account  number  In  other  record 
systems.  Indeed,  an  Executive  Order  by  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  Is  still  in  effect  requiring  that 
any  Federal  agency'  establishing  a  new  sys- 
tem for  f>ersonaI  Identification  must  use  the 
Social  Security  number. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  to  halt  this  drift 
towards  reducing  each  person  to  a  nxmiber. 
Profeastx'  Charles  Reich  has  aptly  referred 
to  the  idea  of  giving  each  person  a  popula- 
tion number  as  tying  a  tlh  can  around  him. 
All  the  rest  of  his  life,  h$  would  have  tbls 
tin  can  Jangling  along  behind  him.  We  would 
all  become  marked  Individuals. 

A  national  population  nimiber  would  de- 
prive us  of  what  anonymity  we  each  retain 
as  individuals.  Once  identifiable  to  the  sd- 
mlnlstrator  in  government  or  business,  by 
an  exclusive  number,  we  Would  become  vul- 
nerable— to  being  located  wherever  we  are, 
to  being  manipulated  to  being  conditioned, 
to  being  coerced. 

It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  Cbalrman,  that  in 
order  for  the  Individual  to  truly  exist,  some 
reserve  of  privacy  must  be  guaranteed  to 
him.  Privacy  is  vital  for  the  flourishing  of 
the  Individual  personality. 

By  privacy,  I  mean  the  great  common  law 
tradition  that  a  person  ba^  a  right  not  to  be 
defamed  whether  it  be  by  a  machine  or  a 
person.  I  mean  the  right  'To  be  let  alone"— 
from  intrusions  by  Big  Brother  in  all  his 
guises  I  mean  the  right  to  be  protected 
against  disclosure  of  Information  given  by 
an  Individual  In  circiunstances  of  confldextce, 
and  against  disclosure  of  Irrelevant  embar- 
rassing facts  relating  to  One's  own  private 
life,  both  elemente  having  been  included  in 
the  authoritative  deflnltioh  of  privacy  agreed 
upon  by  the  International  Commission  of 
Jurists  at  its  world  conference  of  May,  1967. 

By  privacy  I  also  mean  what  the  Supreme 
CoUrt  has  referred  to  as  the  embodiment  of 
"our  respect  for  the  inviolability  of  the  hu- 
man personality"  and  as  a  right  which  is 
"so  rooted  in  the  traditions  and  conscience  of 
our  people  as  to  be  ranked  as  fundamental." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  upon  Congress  to  pro- 
tect the  right  of  privacy  by  enacting  the 
safeguards  I  have  proposed.  In  addition.  I 
call  upon  the  Executive  Branch  to  teke  the 
following  Unmedlate  steps. 

First,  the  President  should  announce  pri- 
vacy requirements  under  iectlon  111  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1948,  which  allows  him  to  estab- 
lish "imiform  Federal  automatic  date  proc- 
essing standards"  for  all  oomouters  used  by 
Federal  agencies.  Second,  a  Citizen's  Guide 
to  Files  should  be  issued  by  each  government 
agency,  specifying  the  nature  of  each  of  its 
files  containing  information  about  individ- 
uals; the  class  and  number  6f  persons  cov- 
ered: the  uaes  to  which  the  file  is  put;  and 
whether  individuals  have  acoese  to  any  of 
their  records  in  the  file.  Third,  the  President 
should  cancel  the  Executive  Order  of  1943 
which  now  spreads  the  use  of  the  social  secu- 
rity number. 

What  we  must  remember,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Is  that  privacy  in  a  date  bank  society  must 
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t)»  planned.  Privacy,  aa  liberty,  is  all  too 
easily  lost.  I  urge  that  you  act  now  while 
there  is  still  privacy  to  cherish. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
fundamental  rights  granted  by  the 
fourth  amendment  to  the  Constitutian  Is 
protection  against  unlawful  search  and 
seizure.  In  recent  years,  the  courts  have 
wisely  extended  this  to  include  the  in- 
dividual's tight  to  prlYacy. 

Until  the  advent  of  computer  technol- 
ogy, the  spectrum  of  problems  con- 
cerning the  invasion  c^  privacy  was 
limited  by  geography.  Now,  however, 
there  is  a  series  of  national  data  banks 
that  can  spit  out  the  life  history  of  al- 
most any  individual  who  has  ever  pur- 
chased a  house  or  bought  an  automobile. 
The  ease  with  which  tiiis  Information 
can  be  obtained  by  almost  anyone  for  a 
small  fee  makes  it  imperative  that 
standards  be  established  to  detomine 
who  has  rightful  access  to  such  infor- 
mation and  for  what  reasons  it  may  be 
disseminated.  This  is  a  broad  and  com- 
plex problem  today.  T^ere  is  a  need  to 
develop  statistical  data  to  interpret  the 
socioeconomic  trends  that  continually 
mold  the  culture  of  this  Nation,  but 
there  is  a  fine  dIstinoUon  to  be  drawn 
between  data  collected  for  Justifiable 
purposes  and  the  secondary  purposes  for 
which  the  data  is  sometimes  used. 

The  agencies  that  collect  data  relative 
to  the  extension  of  credit  and  the  saleA 
of  life  insurance  perform  a  necessary 
service  for  the  Nation's  financial  insti- 
tutions. We  must  not  severely  restrict  the 
legitimate  services  performed  by  these 
agencies;  yet,  we  must  develop  adequate 
controls  whereby  information  on  an  in- 
dividual's personal  affairs  caimot  be 
bought  and  sold  indiscriminately. 

In  our  efforts  to  control  unwarranted 
Invasions  of  individual  privacy,  we  must 
take  adequate  precautions  that  we  do 
not  unduly  handicap  law  enforcement 
activities.  Data  banks  such  as  the  one 
compiled  by  the  National  CMme  Infor- 
mation Center  have  been  criticized,  but 
they  provide  an  invaluable  service  to 
local  law  enforcement  activities.  A  fugi- 
tive on  the  run  can  easily  disappear,  but 
in  a  matter  of  minutes,  local  police  offi- 
cials can  check  with  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center  and  turn  a  citation 
for  a  traffic  offense  in  Florida  into  the 
apprehension  of  a  murder  or  kldaplng 
suspect  wanted  in  California. 

The  function  of  organizations  that 
compile  criminal  statistics  should  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Congress,  and  if  the  need 
exists,  minimum  standards  can  be  es- 
tablished as  to  the  type  of  information 
that  can  be  recorded,  the  length  of  time 
it  can  be  held,  and  a  convenient  method 
for  finding  and  correcting  any  errors 
that  may  occur. 

The  agencies  that  collect  and  main- 
tain such  information  systems  must  be 
held  responsible  to  see  that  their  per- 
sonnel comply  with  the  statute.  Civil 
damages  awarded  by  court  decision 
should  be  limited  to  compensatory  rather 
than  punitive  damages,  and  adequate 
provisions  must  be  included  for  criminal 
action  against  those  who  deliberately  vio- 
late the  statutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  matter  of  prime 
Importaiice,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  the 


interest  that  has  develoi>ed  in  support 
of  this  legislation.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  with  us  in  finding  a  reasonable 
solution  to  this  problem. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  my  colleagues  for  taking 
the  initiative  in  focusing  c<nigres8ional 
attention  on  the  important  issue  of  per- 
sonal privacy. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Oovemment  and 
advanced  communications  technologry 
has  I'esulted  in  serious  incursions  into 
the  domain  of  personal  privacy.  This  is- 
sue knows  neither  philosophical  nor  par- 
tisan boundailes.  The  rig^t  to  individu- 
ality is  treasured  by  many  institutions 
in  America.  Elected  officials  and  national 
organizations  which  span  the  entire 
philosophical  spectrum  are  united  in 
their  concern  over  the  erosion  of  per- 
sonal privacy  and  committed  to  safe- 
guarding this  democratic  right. 

Recently,  the  185th  goieral  assembly 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
adopted  "Guidelines  for  the  Preservation 
of  Privacy"  along  with  recommendations 
for  the  implementaticm  of  these  guide- 
lines. They  are  positive  steps  which  de- 
serve serious  consideiation.  I  would  like 
to  include  an  excerpt  of  this  document  at 
this  point: 
OrnDBumn  for  the  Pbotbcttok  op  Psivact 

We  call  upon  public  and  private  agencies 
to  provide  for  maximum  protection  of  pri- 
vacy in  their  dealings  and  transactions  with 
each  other  and  with  individuals;  and 
through  self -regulation  to  meet  at  least  these 
minimum  guidelines  for  the  collection,  re- 
tention, and  dissemination  of  personal  data: 

1.  Determine  beforehand  whether  the  in- 
formation to  be  gathered  is  necessary  and 
relevant  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  sought, 
so  as  to  minlmlEe  the  amount  of  unduly  per- 
sonal, potentially  injurious  material  that  is 
collected  and  preserved. 

2.  Limit  information  systems  to  specific 
uses  and  Jtistify  the  objectives,  methods, 
and  effects  of  any  collection  of  personal  date. 

3.  Oive  the  subject  prompt  notice  and 
ready  access  to  such  information.  (We  rec- 
ognize that  oertein  government  agencies  col- 
lect information  on  criminal  activities  where 
notice  and  access  are  controlled  by  esteb- 
llshed  rules  of  law  and  procedure.) 

4.  Provide  means  for  rapid  correction  of 
erroneous  date,  and  the  c^portunity  to  ex- 
punge irrelevant  or  obsolete  recorded  date, 
such  opportunity  to  be  available  to  both  the 
custodian  and  the  subject  of  the  date. 

5.  Provide  effective  safeguards  to  prevent 
accidental  or  unauthcM-lzed  interception,  in- 
put, or  destruction  of  date. 

e.  Require  effective  safeguards  for  waiver 
of  privacy  and  authorization  of  access  to  per- 
sonal data  executed  by  individuals  and  given 
to  business,  professional,  and  governmental 
bodies. 

7.  Limit  the  use  and  transfer  of  informa- 
tion in  such  systems,  and  monitor  their  ex- 
pansion into  enlarged  date-sharing  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  PAUNTOOY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
extremely  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  Join  in  this  special  order  on 
privacy.  The  issue  is  one  which  we  in 
this  Congress  must  address  with  a  vigor 
that  will  assure  all  Americans  and  the 
entire  world  that  we  mean  what  the 
words  in  our  fourth  amendment  so 
clearly  say. 

Lost  year,  it  was  my  privilege  to  speak 
on  this  issue.  While  some  of  the  facta  are 
now  a  little  dated,  I  am  going  to  enter 
this  statement  as  my  contribution  to  this 


order,  because  I  think  that  acme  of  the 
issues  then  raised  have  been  forgotten. 
Some  of  the  issues  seem  to  have  gone 
away,  because  political  campaigns  for 
the  Presidency  have  gone  away — at  leaat 
for  a  little  while — and  we  have  a  new 
FBI  Director  and  a  new  Army  composed 
of  volimteers. 

Perhaps  some  things  have  changed. 
But,  I  think  it  Is  good  for  us  to  refresh 
our  memories  on  the  horrors  that  have 
gone  before  in  order  that  we  do  not  al- 
low ourselves  to  become  complacent.  If 
these  transgressions  have  occurred  once, 
they  can  occur  again  and  again  unless  we 
take  positive  steps  to  end  it. 

The  responsibility  is  ours — it  is  not  the 
respcmsibility  of  anyone  else.  We  are  the 
peoples  representatives  and  it  is  time, 
that  we  assure  them  that  we  have  not 
forgotten  them  and  their  right  to  be  free 
Americans  in  a  year  when  that  question 
has  been  raised  more  vividly  and  clearly 
than  at  any  other  time  in  our  Nation's 
history. 

The  speech  follows: 
Pkivact  and  PouncAi.  Sttbveillance 
(By  Waltes  E.  FAtrNTROT) 

Privacy — that  precious  and  most  elemental 
of  man's  rights — defined  by  Jxistloe  Brandeis 
in  an  1890  law  review  article  as  "the  right 
to  be  let  alone"  is  rapidly  become  more  and 
more  difficult  to  secure.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  has  happened — ^perhi^M,  it  has  been  the 
long  years  of  war  and  international  crisis 
that  have  created  it.  But  we  have  become  an 
"uptight  society."  The  climate  resembles  the 
tempest  set  loose  after  the  Korean  War 
known  as  McCarthyism.  Some  In  our  so- 
ciety are  afraid  of  "plotters"  and  "subver- 
sives", and  find  them  everywhere,  even 
among  those  advocating  peaceful  social 
change. 

In  response  to  the  admitted  Incireeaa  la 
wireti^iping,  eaveedropplng.  and  other  forma 
of  surveillance,  people  have  become  increaa- 
Ingly  afraid  to  communicate  idaaa  or  eiyreaa 
opinions  particularly  if  they  be  poUtically 
unp(^ular.  Debugging  of  telephone  lines, 
private  homes  and  buslneaaea  has  heoome  a 
new  industry.  Some  people  accept  the  week- 
ly vlsite  from  the  electronics  expert  aa  a  nec- 
essary fact  of  life.  Even  the  House  has  had 
to  retain  the  services  of  an  independent 
electronics  firm  to  make  pniodlc  cheeks  to 
discover  hidden  microphones  in  ite  fariHtlea 
Aa  Ne\Dav>eek  observed  in  an  article  pub- 
lished last  year  and  so  i4>tly  titled.  "Tm 
Privacy  Dead?"  "Somewhne  in  the  rcH  of 
expanding  population,  vast  economy,  foliat- 
ing techncdogy  and  chronic  world  crisis,  in- 
dividual Americans  have  begun  to  amreiidar 
both  the  aenae  and  reality  of  their  own  right 
to  privacy  . . .". 

Justice  Brandeis  showed  great  wisdom  in 
his  dlaaentlng  opinion  in  the  first  wiretap 
case  to  reaoh  the  Supreme  Court.  Olmatead 
V.  VniUd  States,  decided  in  1927,  when  be 
credited  the  Framers  of  the  Oonstltotlon 
irith  having  "conferred,  as  against  the  gov- 
ernment, the  right  to  be  left  alone— the  most 
occuprehensive  of  rlghte  and  the  right  most 
valued  by  clvillMd  man."  (2T7  US.  4S8.  4T8> 

In  view  of  the  preeent  Tevelations  of  gov- 
ernmental intelligence  activltlea,  Brandeis 
showed  unusual  foresight  when  be  also 
vrrote  in  his  Olnutead  dissent: 

"Now  subtler  and  more  far  reaching  means 
of  invading  privacy  have  beoome  available 
to  the  govenmient.  Discovery  and  invention 
have  made  it  possible  for  the  government,  by 
means  far  more  effective  than  stretohing 
upon  the  rack,  to  obtain  disclosure  in  the 
court  at  what  is  whispered  in  the  closet," 
(277  VS.  at  478) 

Brandeis  urged  that  to  pfoteCt  the  right 
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of  prtTMT  nothlac  Im»  than  frcwattoa  otf 
"mtmrf  vm  justUtabl*  Intmiioti  1^  mm  gonm- 
tke  prtvMy  off  ttw  Indlvtdiul. 
k*  nwiM  MnplofMl.  most  Xtm 
%  Tinlatlon  off  tiM  Vtanrth  Amwnil- 
mtnt." 

The  dlfflcult  quMrtlon  for  &U  of  lu.  parUcu* 
Ikrty  federal.  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
oflloerB  to  decide  Is  where  IntroBlons  upon 
aax  prtvaey  are  Jiutlflable.  On  both  the  piib- 
lle  and'prtvata  letela,  onr  complex  economy 
requlrea  ■ome  ooUectton  of  data  on  each  of 
ua  la  neoanarr  ao  that  welfare  plans  can  be 
iteaitnert  to  adaqnataly  nnrl^  our  naads  and 
so  the  schools,  hoapttals.  restaurants,  de- 
partment stares  and  airlines  can  extend  Im- 
mediate credit  or  otherwise  serve  the  needs 
of  "be  millions  of  people  they  must  aim 
bat  have  never  seen  befote. 

But.  }uBt  beeaose  sonie  Intrusions  on  that 
^essential  part  of  our  IndtvMualtty  are  neoes- 
■uy  and  Indeed  tnevltable  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  blladly  accept  all  encroach- 
ments on  our  privacy.  The  nearly  miraculous 
capacity  of  modem  science  and  technology 
that  have  increased  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment and  private  Industry  to  manipulate  or 
Interfere  In  the  lives  of  individuals  often 
stuns  us  into  the  belief  that  nothing  can  be 
done  to  revarw  the  destruction  of  our  pri- 
vacy. Surely  one  of  our  greater  dangers  Is 
the  perpetuation  of  this  very  aUitude  of 
bopeleeauess  at  a  time  when  we  are  develop- 
ing a  teehn<4ogy  that  can  manufacture  min- 
iature microphones  or  even  adopt  novel  uses 
of  laser  beams  to  transmit  aoucd  and  re- 
move walla  and  distance  as  barriers  to  those 
who  would  attempt  to  seize  our  Innermost 
secrets  and  searoti  our  thoughts. 

While  the  subject  of  this  discussion  Is  in- 
vasion of  privacy  generally,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  IsBues  raised  by  surveillance 
by  federal  offlctala  highlights  the  dangers 
to  our  liberties.  Tot  us  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. dlsttDgulshlng  between  local  and 
federal  activity  is  very  tfBBcult  becaiise  local 
and  federal  are  Intertwined.  I  will  focus  on 
federal  activity  today  that  invades  the 
privacy  of  cttlaens  largely  because  we,  un- 
fortunately, know  so  little  about  activity  by 
loeal  government.  It  has  been  shrouded  in  a 
veil  of  secrecy,  without  the  national  expoeuie 
tliat  has  recently  been  thrown  on  federal 
acthtty.  I  hope  we  can  learn  more  soon  so 
that  Teaaedlal  action  by  concerned  local  gov- 
enamant  and  the  Oongreas  can  begin  on 
tMa  fMnt  as  well.  The  time  cannot  be  too 
Boan.  But  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  the 
pattama  of  local  and  federal  interference  are 
alatllar,  and  that  in  many  situations  local 
oOMals  cnpplament  and  assist  federal 
sur  elllaace. 

The  area  In  whleh  government  Investlga- 
tkm  causes  the  most  serious  threat  to 
our  eoiiatltuttoDal  rlglitB  la  In  the  area  of 
pnMttcal  nirvtflaiietf'eofutucted  in  the  name 
of  national  saouitty.  The  Ox«t  revelaUotM  of 
our  present  domestic  q>y  netwoiica  came 
throogh  dlBi<iaMiee  made  by  faemar  Army 
MBsaa..  and  later  ralnf oroad  by 
>ny  \>tttm»  h— rlmi  eonduo<»d  by  ilia 
ttottoaal  BIcbts  flieb^ieanmlt- 
tasb  off  widespread  use  off  military  InteUl^enee 

cMlMl  off  tiliuliilainlkai  tar- 
poUar-  The  nnalllaaea  baa  not  baan 
UMrttod  to  psnoM  who  flooU  ba  ooosldmd 
radical.  Saoator  8am  »t1ii  ehargad.  after 
haarlBg  tastlawmy  ttom.  a  fonaer  Army  agani 
asslcniid  to  poUtloal  iiii  aslllaiKa  ia  nunolai 
and  eonllrmed  bgr  aUaan.  tfeat  Araty  survaU- 
Luica  agents  ^va  aplad  on  goiater  Atflat  E. 
SUvasaon.  JO,  termn  nttatMaOofomor  Otto 
Ksrbar  and  about  eiglit  huadaad  oCbar 
dvlUazu  In  XfJlooU  aiooa.  The  mUttary  la- 
twniganca  tripv  vh^^  waa  ttw  mipi*eit  at 
the  raveHiwws  tha  UKb.  wltb  IndfMUcttou 
over  the  Iflddla  Vast,  aU0f0a.j  bagan  tbalr 
ooneentraStoa  on  etvttlaa  aarvaUlaiMa  -as 
aailjr  aa  Jmtt,  Hlfifk-  and  ooQtfnaatf  at  laaat 
untn  Jxvaa.  19M,  Oia  data  at  which  the  in- 


ftxmant.  Agent  John  M.  O'Brien,  received 
hla  honorable  discharge  from  the  Army.  The 
doaalers  collected  on  State  and  local  ottolala, 
political  contnbutma,  newspaper  raporten, 
lawyers  and  church  flgiue^  imdudlng  such 
diverse  people  as  Oovemor  Oeorge  Wallace, 
Abner  J.  Bflkva,  and  Bobby  Seale,  occupy  over 
130  feet  of  space  at  Region  l  Headquarters 
in  Chicago.  I  might  add  that  It  has  been 
reported  that  my  name  Is  anoong  those  oon- 
talnad  in  such  dosslan. 

Army,  Navy  and  Air  Fproe  IntelUgenoa 
vuUtB  also  mingled  on  the  floors  ot  both  the 
1968  Democratic  and  BepubUcan  Oonvan- 
tlona  with  unsuspecting  delegates,  allegedly 
without  the  knowledge  of  convention  lead- 
era  and  party  officials  to,  according  to  the 
official  eocplanatton,  assist  the  Secret  Servlca 
in  the  protection  at  Presldantlal  candidates. 
Away  from  the  Convention  floors  themselves, 
agents  also  operated  from  store  fronts  and 
hotel  rooms  and  toured  the  ciUee  of  Chicago 
and  Miami  in  unmarked  vans.  Intercepting 
telephone  and  radio  messages  and  feeding  all 
their  gathered  Information  to  the  Pentagon. 

To  assure  ready  availability  of  these  and 
other  ■imii»r  reports,  the  Army  distributed 
them  over  a  nationwide  teletype  service  com- 
pleted in  1967  that  gives  every  major  troop 
command  In  the  United  States  daily  and 
weekly  reports  on  virtiially  all  politick  pro- 
tests occiiring  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
The  Army  CONUS  (Continental  United 
States)  Intelligence  Prograin  provided  blan- 
ket surveillance  of  civilian  political  activity, 
aooordlng  to  the  Wtutiingtcn  Monthly  with 
reports  sent  to  the  FMJ.  and  the  Justice 
Department's  Interdivisiocial  intelligence 
unit,  despite  suits  brought  by  the  American 
ClvU  Liberties  Union  and  Ooogrsssional  and 
public  protest.  The  reports  are  stored  by  the 
Justice  Department  wblck  Senator  Ervln 
has  said,  without  contradiction,  stores  names 
and  data  on  at  least  13,000  citizens. 

Sometimes  the  data  gathered  by  the  mili- 
tary agents  approaches  the  level  of  absurdity. 
There  is  a  story  that  has  been  widely  cir- 
culated of  an  agent  who  had  been  following 
Mrs.  Coretta  King  during  one  of  her  speak- 
ing tours  that  would  be  humorous  were  it 
not  for  the  pervasive  fear  created  in  our  so- 
ciety by  these  IntelllgencM  activities  and 
the  damage  that  these  collected  reports  can 
do  to  a  person's  reputation.  The  agent  had 
been  making  regular  reports  on  Mrs.  King's 
activities  and  telephoned  his  superior  to  re- 
port that  she  had  referred  repeatedly  to  her 
late  husband's  "dream".  Baok  came  the  otiier, 
"Find  out  what  that  dream  was  . .  ."I 

The  disclosure  of  VJBl.  £les  stolen  from 
Media,  Pennsylvania,  gave  us  all  a  rude  awak- 
ening Into  the  reality  of  where  the  central 
focuE  of  this  3ioet-effeatlve  intelligence 
gathering  agency's  activities  may  lie.  I  must 
agree  with  the  statement  of  Representative 
Henry  Beuss,  who  upon  learning  that  a  file 
had  been  kept  on  his  daughter,  said : 

"The  P3J.  has  an  Important  reeponsibUty 
to  investigate  crime.  Its  mission  is  not  to 
compile  dossiers  on  znlllions  of  Americans, 
Congressman's  daughters  or  not,  who  are 
accused  of  no  wrongdoing.  They  should  stick 
to  their  mission."  (Washington  Poet,  April 
13, 1071,  p.  AS) 

The  records  stolen  from  Media  indicate 
that  the  P3J.  believed  that  the  function 
of  monltorln^r  of  political  actlvitlee  is  nearly 
as  Important  as  Its  main  function — detec- 
tion off  crime  and  appreberlsion  of  criminals. 
fkn  aoaljals  bj  the  so-callad  "Citizens  Com- 
mlssioa  to  Investigate  tha  F£J."  revealed 
that  forty  percent  of  the  stolen  doctuner.ts 
Involved  Investigations  of  a  political  nature. 
Of  the  documente  on  political  activity,  two 
Involved  mrvelllanee  of  right-wing  organi- 
zations, ten  of  immigrants,  and  over  200  In- 
MlvW'  IflfftM  or  liberal  cx^anfeEatlons.  Of  the 
aiaty  fsarpeot  concerned  wlfli  crime,  twer-ty- 
Ave  laepoent  off  tha  documents  invtdved  banli 
robbertes:  fesfi^y  percent  Involved  murdaza, 
rape  and  Interstate  theft;  seven  percent  tn« 


volved  draft  reelstanoe;  seven  percent  In- 
volved A.W.0.I1.  eases;  and  one  percent  in- 
volved crime,  mostly  gambUng  (Neio  York 
Tinea,  May  13. 1871.  p.  18) .  ^ 

The  stolen  records  gave  «s  a  frightening 
glimpse  into  an  Intelligence  gathering  proc- 
ess which.  If  aUowc^d  to  continue,  will  lead 
to  ever  Increasing  restraint' on  p<Httlcal  ex- 
pression. The  documents  suggest  that  the 
subjeots  of  Investigation  ttduda  not  only 
the  well-known  domeatlc  tanKwlsts,  a  form 
of  self-protection  w«  realize  Is  to  some  ex- 
tent necessary,  but  also  obs(^ure  persons  only 
marginally  s\i;q>ected  of  Illegal  activity.  In- 
cluded m  the  stolen  documents  were  orders 
or  dlscuBsion  of  orders  from  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
that  all  student  groups  "organized  to  pro- 
ject the  demands  of  black  Itudents"  be  in- 
vestigated, that  an  lnveetl0Eitlon  be  under- 
taken of  a  Boy  Scout  leadet  who  wanted  to 
take  his  troop  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  a 
month  or  longer  be  Investlgwted  to  determine 
if  any  attempts  had  been  made  by  Soviet 
Intelligence  agencies  to  reenilt  them,  and 
other  subjects  giving  us  a  preview  of  the 
growing  world  of  "1984"  around  us  now. 

Student  militancy  on  ctdlege  campuses  was 
of  particular  concern  to  Btr.  Hoover  as  la 
indicated  by  his  following  memorandum, 
dated  November  4,  1070,  wh|cb  said  In  part: 

"Increfiaed  campus  disorders  involving 
black  students  pose  a  definite  threat  to  the 
nation's  stability  and  security  and  Indicate 
needs  for  Increase  In  both  qvaltty  and  qtian- 
tlty  of  intelligence  Infonoatlon  osx  Black 
Student  Unions  and  similar  groups  which 
are  targets  for  Influence  an4  control  by  vio- 
lence-prone Black  Panther  party  and  other 
extremists . . . 

"We  must  target  Informants  and  sources 
to  develop  Information  regarding  these 
groups  on  a  continuing  basis  to  fulfill  our  re- 
sponsibilities and  develop  such  coverage 
where  none  exists." 

One  of  the  documents  is  quite  Interesting 
in  that  It  reveaia  that  the  incraaalng  infiltra- 
tion of  black  power  tuid  (eace  groups  by 
F31.  Informers  was  deslghad,  directly  as 
well  as  indirectly,  to  chill  political  expres- 
sion. A  newsletter  from  Hhe  Philadelphia 
Bureau  Office  Instructs  agents  to  Inorease 
their  Interviews  with  persoas  from  the  New 
Left  because^— 

"It  will  enhance  the  parwioia  endemic  la 
these  circles  and  will  further  serve  to  get  tha 
point  across  there  Is  an  F3J.  agent  behind 
every  mailbox. 

"In  addition  .  .  .  some  will  bo  overcome 
with  the  overwhelming  peraonallties  of  the 
contacting  agents  and  voluUteer  to  tell  all — 
perhaps  on  a  contmulng  basis."  (New  Tork 
Times.  March  aS,  1971,  p.  83) , 

When  we  look  at  who  tha  F3J.  pr(^>oeed 
to  use  or  Is  using  as  Informants,  we  get  even 
more  of  an  Orwellian  chlU.  One  document 
encouraged  local  police  departments  to  ac- 
tively recruit  Boy  Scouts  as  informers.  The 
Boy  Scout  program  known  as  "Operation 
Safe"  (Scout  Awareness  tor  Emergency) 
was  actively  carried  out.  at  least  in  Boches- 
ter.  New  York.  Identification  cards  were  given 
to  each  of  the  boys  with  police,  F3J.  and 
other  emergency  telephone  niunbers  written 
on  the  back.  They  were  asked  to  watch  out 
for  and  report  any  unusual  activity  or  lack 
of  activity  in  neighbors'  h^mes,  plus  many 
other  things,  including  crllnliuil  and  "sua* 
plclous  aeta-^>eT8ons  loitering  .  .  .  around 
schools,  neighborhoods  and  parks." 

F3J.  docimienta  Indlcata  the  Bochester 
operation  has  been  suoceasful  in  recruiting 
20,000  "extra  eyee  and  eai*  for  the  pOlioe 
department,"  How  can  w»  e^ipect  to  maintain 
the  slightest  degree  of  pefsonal  privacy  If 
thousands  of  naturally  extflous  Boy  Scouts 
are  ancouraged  to  use  their  eyes  and  ears 
for  the  F3  J.7 

Other  docimients  Indicate  that  care  abould 
be  takea  by  persons  who  mlcht  ba  consklsred 
su^ilctous  or  dangerous  by  ^>a  FJBX  to  ayoid 
quarrels  with  their  spouaea.  Last  January. 


tha  F3J.  waa  told  by  an  Informer  that  it 
would  ba  a  good  time  to  contact  the  wife  of 
a  Black  Panther  because  she  was  "very 
angry"  at  her  husband  "now  and  may  be 
receptive."  Other  relatives  have  been  un- 
wittingly uaed  as  informants  by  F3 J.  agents. 
The  mother  of  a  college  co-ed  from  Drexel 
Hill.  Fennaylvanla,  was  called  by  an  agent 
who  Identified  himself  as  "a  friend  passing 
through  Philadelphia"  and  was  thereby  able 
to  gain  Information  on  the  girl's  whereabouts 
and  actlvltlea. 

Wiretapping  and  electronic  surveillance 
provide  another  area  threatening  Individual 
privacy.  While  the  F3J.  had  been  ti4>plng 
telephones  for  years  before  Congress  passed 
Title  m  of  the  "Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968".  that  Act  gave  the 
first  ofllolal  sanction  on  both  the  federal  and 
state  levels  to  an  odious  practice  by  which 
the  private  conversations  of  hundreds  of  In- 
nocent parties  could  be  Intercepted  and  re- 
corded wtthput  their  knowledge  to  provide 
incriminating  evidence  against  a  compara- 
ttve  few. 

Tha  Supreme  Court  made  wlreti4>plng  and 
eavesdropping  more  dlfflcult  when  It  gave  its 
opinion  in  Katz  v.  United  States,  which  over- 
ruled the  famous  Olmatead  I.  Olmstead  had 
held  that  wiretapping  violated  the  Fourth 
Amendment  prohibition  against  unlawful 
searches  and  seizures  only  when  there  had 
been  an  acttial  physical  tret^ass  on  the  prop- 
erty of  the  petitioner.  Katz  ended  this  rather 
technical  property-based  concept  of  search 
and  seiztue,  and  the  theory  advanced  In 
later  decislona  that  l^ere  are  constitutionally 
protected  areas  beyond  which  eavesdrt^lng 
or  wlreti4>plng  co\ild  be  conducted  without 
violating  the  Constitution.  JTats  bad  been 
convicted  of  Illegally  tratuonittlng  wagering 
Information  over  the  telephone  In  interstate 
commerce  on  the  basis  of  recordings  of  bis 
Bide  of  telephone  conversatlpns  obtedned 
from  listening  and  recording  devices  attached 
to  the  outside  of  a  public  tel^>hone  booth. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit 
affirmed  Katz'  conviction  because  "there  was 
no  physical  entrance  into  tha  area  occupied 
by"  Katz.  Also,  the  public  telephone  booth 
oould  hardly  be  conaldered  to  be  a  "private" 
area.  But  the  Supreme  Court  revenod  the 
conviction  because  of  Its  realization  that — to 
quote  the  language  of  the  Court's  opinion : 

"[T]he  Fourth  Amendment  protects  peo- 
ple, not  placea.  What  a  person  knowingly 
expoees  to  the  public,  even  in  his  home  or 
office.  Is  not  a  subject  of  Fourth  Amendment 
protection. 

"But  what  he  seeks  to  preserve  as  private, 
even  in  an  area  accessible  to  the  public  may 
be  constitutionally  protected."  (389  U£.  at 
861-362) 

The  Coxut  found  that  the  surveillance  in 
that  case  might  have  been  valid  bad  It  baea 
authorized  by  a  search  warrant  Issued  by  a 
magistrate  Informed  of  .the  need  for  auoh 
Investigation,  specifically  on  the  baals  on 
whloh  it  was  to  proceed,  and  of  the  preolae 
Intrusion  upon  privacy  It  would  entail.  Ilils 
magistrate,  who  would  be  more  "zieutral" 
than  the  law  enforcement  officer  pursuing 
suq)ect8,  under  the  Court's  opinion,  should 
have  been  given  power  to  oversee  the  search 
by  requiring  offloers  to  r^>ort  periodically  on 
their  progress,  or  provide  other  ««T»»iiyr  safe- 
guards to  assure  that  the  authority  provided 
by  the  warrant  was  not  exoaededt 

In  nUe  in.  Congress  provided  fMaral  and 
state  ofRcers,  whoee  statee  adopted  similar 
statutes,  a  procedure  for  obtalntag  a  soaroh 
warrant  for  wlratapplng  or  eavwdrapptag 
vblch  Congress  beltaved  would  meet  Coa- 
•tltutlonal  requlremanta  aat  by  tha  BupcMUB 
Court. 

John  MltcbaU  waa  not  tax  la  hla  ww 
off  this  new;  authority.  Xa  a  ^>aoeh  to  tba 
^ntucky  Bar  Aasoelatloa.  ka  Mvealad  that 
nam  January,  1060  ta  Marelb  i07i.  815  Pad- 
'  oourtHwithorlwd  wlratapa,  Inokitflns  61 


extensions,  ware  executed.  Tlie  wiretap  law 
has  apparently  provided  similar  Incentives  to 
the  states.  In  1960,  the  latest  year  in  which 
complete  fig:\ires  are  available,  eight  States — 
Jfew  Tork,  New  Jersey,  Arizona.  Colorado, 
Florida,  Georgia,  .Maryland  and  Rhode  Is- 
land— obtained  260  Intercept  authorizations 
of  which  241  were  actually  Installed.  Diirlng 
1969,  law  enforcement  officers  were  granted 
ample  time  to  develop  evidence.  The  average 
length  of  time  for  the  Initial  installation 
authorization  was  26  days  with  an  average 
of  22  days  granted  for  extensions.  However, 
the  actual  period  of  operation  of  these  de- 
vices varied  from  three  hours  to  220  days. 
The  total  period  of  time  in  which  wiretap- 
ping or  eavesdropping  devices  were  In  oper- 
.atlon  in  1969  was  0,019  days  and  3^  hours. 

But  the  reptHTted  taps  constitute  only  the 
tip  of  the  surveillance  iceberg.  Title  HI  con- 
tains several  exceptions  to  the  prerequisite 
that  the  petitioner  obtain  court  approval 
prior  to  beginning  a  tap,  the  most  dangerous 
one  being  the  national  security  exception. 
Under  the  law,  the  President  may  authorlBe 
the  Attorney  General  to  engage  in  wire- 
tapping or  aavesdrt^plng  without  court  au- 
thorization or  supervision  whenever  he  con- 
siders It  necessary  to  preserve  the  natloual 
security.  The  Justice  Department  has  Inter- 
preted this  law  aa^permlttlng  them  to  use 
electronic  surveillknce  devices  against  so- 
called  "domestic  subversives"  as  well  as  for- 
eign subversives. 

The  "domestic  subversive"  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  person  dissenting  from  Admin- 
istration foreign  or  domestic  policies.  Whan 
we  look  at  the  names  of  some  of  the  people 
who  have  been  the  object  of  F3J.  taps  in 
recent  years — the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Muhammed  All,  Bobby  Baker,  Sister 
Elizabeth  McAllster,  and  some  of  the  leading 
Las  Vegas  gamblers — we  must  conclude  that 
the  net  spread  to  catch  "internal  subversives" 
may  be  very  broad  mdeed.  When  wo  realise 
that  the  standard  employed  by  the  Justice 
Department  to  describe  the  oocaslons  on 
which  domestic  national  security  wiretaps 
and  bugs  may  be  authorized — where  there  are 
"attempts  of  domestic  wganlzatlons  to  use 
unlawful  meana  to  attack  and  subvert  the 
existing,  structure  of  government" — we  can- 
not help  bu^  be  struck  by  the  wide  discretion 
and  bread  power  this  would  authorize.  Par- 
ticularly in  times  of  deep  political  division,  of 
chABga.  of  high  eianMon  and  exaggerated 
rhetoric,  this  standard  would  deliver  the  pri- 
vacy of  many  of  us  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  day  who  may  or  may 
not  aaarclye  M  wlsaly. . 

Time  dees  not  permit  discussion  of  all  the 
metbods  by  whl^  "Big  Brother"  Is  building 
Ita  dossiers  on  Increasingly  large  numbers  of 
us  such  as  taking  photographs  of  demonstra- 
tors or  ot  college  students  assembled  to  bear 
controversial  qteakers  such  as  Dr.  Spock. 
The  Issues  created  by  these  govemifiental 
activities,  however,  are  tha  same  and  are 
maeaifled  when  we  consider  their  Increaaed 
ability  to  store  and  recover  almost  Instan- 
taneoualy  such  fragment  of  personal  data  as 
may  ba  stored  on  any  of  u8.:Far  axampla.  J. 
Bdgar  Hoover  once  tnfoxmsd  the  Seaata  Con- 
stitutional Rlf^ts  Suboomfdlttaa  that  tha 
National  Crime  mfotihatlon  Canter  has  al- 
most 2.6  million  actlta  taeords  la  Its  com- 
puterized fliea  which  are  linked  to  104  law 
anforoemaM  anM  control  terminals  In  fifty 
states  and  Canada.  The  arrest  records  off  the 
hundreds  of  innocent  byatanders  picked  up 
in  the  Mayday  dragnet  ta  tlh«  Dtrtrlet  of 
Columbia  imd  subsequently  rileaaed  without 
trial  are  probably  imong  tba  data  now  In 
those  terminals. 

Hoover  aaauvad  tha  Oonualttaa  In  his  stata- 
nant  that  tha  syatsm  "haa  bewi  «»  *■■«§«««■< 
aa  to  pose  ao  threat  to  IndlTldaal  prtvasy." 
ainea  no  apaolfle  detail  waa  proiMsd  aa  to 
haw  Individual  privacy  is  to  bs  protaelM  by 


this  system  that  was  designed  to  provide  "a 
more  efficient  and  rapid  means  of  handling 
and  exchanging  information,"  we  appar- 
enUy  ar»  expected  to  trust  the  F3  J.  DUaetor 
to  uae  his  flies  wisely  and  well. 

The  Army  and  F3.I.  files  are  not  the  only 
.dossiers  maintained  on  political  activists. 
Senator  Ervln  has  revealed  that  the  U.S.  Pass- 
port Office  keeps  a  secret  "lookout  file"  of 
243,135  persons  who  Director  of  the  Passport 
Office,  Frances  Knight  says  are  "of  question- 
able cltlaenshlp."  The  Secret  Service  main- 
tains fUes  on  "about  50.000  persons"  who 
might  attempt  to  harm  or  embarrass  the 
President  cm-  other  high  government  officials. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  tapes  store 
details  from  tax  returns  of  75  million  citizens 
which  are  available  at  cost  to  the  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Many  other  agenclea 
maintain  slmUar  information,  aJao. 

William  Rehnqviist  has  told  the  Senate 
Constitutional  Rights  Committee  that  the 
Nixon  AdminUtration  wUl  oppose  any  leg- 
islaUon  that  would  hamper  Its  domestic 
InteUlgence-gathering  actlvlUee.  He  said  that 
the  Administration  "will  vigorously  oppose 
any  leglsUtion  which,  whether  by  opening 
the  door  to  unnecessary  and  uiunanageable 
Judicial  supervision  ...  or  otbsrwlBe,  would 
effecUvely  impair  this  extraordlnarUy  Im- 
portant function  of  the  federal  government  " 
He  also  argued  that  the  gathering  of  intelli- 
gence information  does  not  vloiate  anyone's 
constitutional  rights. 

I  am  not  advocating  elimination  of  all 
criminal  records  or  an  end  to  snrveUlance  of 
persona  who  in  fact  create  a  real  threat  to 
government.  But  why  should  the  man  who 
searches  our  thoughts  and  words  be  subject 
to  any  lesser  control  than  the  man  who 
searches  a  room  under  authM-lty  of  a  court- 
lasued  search  warrant?  Tha  Intelllgenoe 
gathwlng  process  has  grown  because  our 
abUlty  to  more  easUy  gather,  store,  and  use 
volumes  and  types  of  evidence  previously  un- 
atteinable.  and  by  the  fact  that  many  agen- 
clee  are  unable  to  distinguish  between  dis- 
sent and  subversion.  The  attempts  to  choka 
off  political  dlscussian  and  dissent  haa 
created  deep-rooted  su^ldons  between  gen- 
watlona,  races  and  political  groups,  which 
have  greater  potential  for  destroying  our 
country  than  the  conspirators  and  subver- 
sives the  Administration  tireiesaly  pursuee. 
As  Alan  Barth  recently  wrote  In  exprcHlnc 
the  appreheijsion  created  by  disclosure  of  tha 
stolen  F3J.  fUes  and  the  extent  of  surveU- 
lanoa  of  domestic  acttvlty: 

"TtM  fear  Itself  Is  a  disease  more  dangerous 
than  %ubverslon.'  It  paralyzes  the  Intaiplay 
of  p<dltteal  forces  and  ideas  that  mm.tn  th* 
Aaiertcan  system  work." 

We  do  not  yet  know  enough  to  offer  fln^ 
solutions  to  this  dUemma.  Obvlotisiy  giaatar 
Jddlolal  supervision  and  controi  of  InteQl- 
g«lM»  gathwlng,  both  on  the  federal  and  local 
level,  should  be  a  first  step  toward  aolutlcm. 
We  have  always  valued  the  tmpoattlon  of  tha 
neutral  magistrate  between  the  law  enforoe- 
^f°*  officer  who  has  a  personal  stake  In  suc- 
cessfully waving  a  crime  and  the  parson  he 
pursues,  and  this  concept  belongs  in  this 
most  comiH^ehenslve  form  of  search  aa  wen. 
Obviously,  a  vrlde  ranging  Congressional  In- 
vesttgtttton  is  la  ordar  to  plumb  the  depths 
of  the  Intelllgenoe  network  in  our  country 
Court  cases  and  stcrien  files  have  only  given 
us  a  glimpse  of  the  Iceberg  that  threatens 
to  Umlt  any  effective  political  dialogue  tn 
this  Country,  hinders  First  Amendaient  ftea- 
dom  of  association,  and,  if  not  oantndlsd 
may  avaataaUy  dnk  this  Ship  of  State. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  In  this  special  order  to  ex- 
prees  my  long  standing  ocmoera  over 
the  Invasions  of  privacy  that  have  in- 
creasingly encroached  upon  tb^  freedom 
of  the  Individual.  I  especially  wimt  to 
point  op  an  aspect  of  this  problem  whleh 
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may  not  be  covend  by  another  of  my 
colleagues. 

0\ir  mammoth  reoMrd-keeplng  and 
modem  commimleatkm*  make  evan  • 
charge  of  wrongdoing  a  threat  to  the 
mdlTldual  throughout  his  life.  While  we 
must  i>re88  our  fight  against  criminal 
activity,  as  X  have  done  as  chairmaii  of 
the  House  Crime  Committee,  we  must 
always  be  conscious  that  our  goal  is  not 
to  stigmatiie  but  to  rehabilitate  and  re- 
store to  full  dtiaenahlp  those  irtio  may 
have  been  tnvotved  tn  some  crime  or 
wrongdoing.  This  is  eQ>eclalIy  true  of  our 
young  peoide,  who  aceount  for  an  excep- 
tionally large  amount  of  certain  types  of 
crime  and  who  must  be  salvaged  and  di- 
verted from  such  bdiavlor  if  we  are  to 
avoid  creating  a  permanent  class  of  crim- 
inals, a  large  class  of  Individuals  who 
cannot  resume  normal  patterns  of  life 
and  UvdOuxKi  and  i^io  are  doomed  to 
perpetrate  crime  after  crime  upon  their 
law-abiding  nei^ibon. 

I  would  like,  therefore,  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  this  body  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle written  by  Judge  Charles  E.  Cash- 
man,  an  outstandihg  Minnesota  Juvenile 
Judge,  on  the  problem  of  confidentiality 
in  Juvenile  proceedings.  The  fallowing  is 
a  condensed  vo^on  of  his  article  in  the 
August  1973  issue  of  Juvenile  Justice: 
Ooafrmnm&uiT  cv  Jxtvxi«ix.b  Ootnrr  Pko- 
Dixaa:  ABcrnw 


(By  CbarlM  E.  OMhnmn) 

Fundamental  to  the  pbiloaophy  of  tbe 
Juvenile  law  Is  tbe  characteriaatton  of  the 
nature  of  Juvenile  court  pzoceadlnga  u  non- 
criminal. The  laws  of  the  varloua  states  estah- 
T^tfiing  juvenile  courts  seek  to  assure  tbe 
noncriminal  aspect  of  Jurenlle  proceedings 
by  providing  for  the  confldentiaUty  of  tbe 
Juvenile  court  record.  IClnnaeota  deflnas  the 
Juvenile  court  reconi  as  Including  any  and 
all  police  records  pertaining  to  ^venllee  and 
theieby  extends  confldentiaUty  to  tbe  entire 
record. 

Most.  If  not  all.  adherents  at  the  JnvanUe 
court  phUoaophy  probably  aflpne  that  tha 
provisions  of  tha  Iflnoaaota  ooida  found  In 
one  form  or  another  In  other  Jnrladletlona, 
constitute  the  ooraantone  at  tha  Juvenile 
court  itself.  In  tact,  it  aeems  fair  to  state 
that  thaee  provisions  not  only  josUfy,  but 
are  mdeed  eeeentlsl  to  the  vary  erlstenne  of 
this  unique  court. 

Notwithstanding  the  mandate  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  In  the  eaaa  of 
In  re  OmM,  18  l^XAOA  BXl.  Juveniles  do  aoi 
yet  have  aU  the  rights  which  are  htetorleaUy 
attendant  to  erlmlnal  prooeeillnge  Involving 
adults.  Por  exami>le.  at  least  at  the  time  of 
this  writing,  there  Is  no  ilgbt  to  trial  by 
Jury,  nor  Is  there  a  right  to  batt.  It  Is  sag- 
gasted  that  the  promise  of  acnorlminallty 
and  confidentiality  la  In  the  nature  ct  a 
contract  by  the  state  with  the  Juvenile 
wherein  certain  rights  ordinarily  accorded  to 
a  dtUen  In  our  Judicial  system  are  relin- 
quished by  a  Juvenile  in  return  for  ttie 
assurance  of  confldentiaUty  and  the  protec- 
tion from  a  stlgmatlc  record. 

The  noncriminal  nature  at  Juvenile  court 
proceedings  has  been  given  Up  sarvioe  by 
both  state  and  federal  courts  throu^out  the 
TTnlted  Statae.  There  la  every  indlcattoii.  how- 
ever, that  In  actual  practice  confidentiality 
at  Juvenlla  court  prnoeeiUngi  is  not  adhered 
to  much  of  the  time.  Justice  Mnsmanno  of 
the  Peimsytvanla  Sopteme  Oonrt.  itlesentlng 
In  the  case  at  In  n  Bolmet  tupn,  vividly 
ilMSiiilties  the  rttuatton: 

'ntw  UaJettty  is  a<  the  Impreaaloo  that 
the  adjudication  at  dallnqnancy  at  a  minor 
Is  not  a  very  serious  matter  because  "Mo 


suggestion  or  taint  of  crlnknallty  attachee  to 
any  finding  of  dellnqueaey  by  a  Juvenile 
court."  This  statement  sfeunpe  the  Judicial 
Imprimatur  on  tbe  declaration  of  Section  19 
of  The  Juvenile  Court  Law  that:  "Vo  order 
made  by  any  Juvenile  covtt  shall  operate  to 
Impose  any  of  the  dvll  dUiibUltlea  ordinarily 
Impoaed  by  the  criminal  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, nor  shall  any  child  be  deemed 
to  be  a  criminal  by  reason  of  any  such  order 
or  be  deemed  to  have  been  convicted  of 
crime."  Ilieae  words  are  put  together  so  as 
to  form  beautiful  language  but  unfortu- 
nately the  charitable  ttio\ight  expressed 
therein  does  not  sqiiare  with  the  realltlee  of 
life.  To  say  that  a  graduate  of  a  reform 
school  Is  not  to  be  "deemed  a  criminal"  is 
very  praiseworthy  but  tlfis  placid  bromide 
commands  no  authority  la  the  fiercely  coiii- 
petlttve  fields  of  every-day  modam  UfS. 

"A  most  disturbing  fallacy  abides  in  the 
notion  that  a  Juvenile  court  record  does  its 
owner  no  harm.  The  griai  truth  la  that  a 
Juvenile  court  record  Is  a  lengthening  chain 
that  Its  riveted  possessor  will  drag  after  him 
through  childhood,  youtbhood,  adulthood 
and  middle  age.  Even  when  the  Ill-starred 
child  becomes  an  old  man  the  record  will 
be  there  to  haunt,  plague  and  torment  him. 
It  will  be  an  ominous  shadow  f  oUowlng  his 
tottering  steps.  It  will  stand  by  his  bed  at 
night  and  It  will  hover  over  him  when  he 
doEes  fitfully  In  the  dtislE  of  his  remaining 
day. 

"It  Is  equally  a  delxislnn  to  say  that  a 
Juvenile  court  record  dees  not  handicap 
because  It  cannot  be  used  against  the  minor 
In  any  court.  In  point  of  fact  It  will  be  a 
witness  against  him  in  the  court  of  business 
and  commerce:  It  will  be  a  bar  sinister  to 
him  tn  the  court  of  society  where  the 
penalties  inflicted  for  deviation  from  con- 
ventional codes  can  be  aS  ftitnous  as  those 
Imposed  In  any  criminal  court;  It  will  be  a 
sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over  bis  head 
In  public  life;  It  will  be  a  weapon  to  bold 
blm  at  bay  as  he  seeks  respectable  and  hon- 
orable employment.  It  Is  easy  to  say  that  the 
record  will  not  be  used  in  court  but  It  al- 
ready has  been  IntTodiiced  In  this  case 
against  Joseph  Holmes  in  tbe  imperishable 
dockets  of  several  courts,  tt  has  been  printed 
In  the  briefs  which  tbe  world  can  read,  and 
It  will  be  published  In  the  decisions  of  the 
Superior  and  Suprenw  Courts. 

"It  would  not  be  kind  to  name  the  many 
figures  In  the  world  of  spots,  p>olltlc8,  enter- 
tainment and  letters  who  have  been  embar- 
rassed, harassed  and  enctanbered  because  of 
a  Juvenile  cotirt  record.  Aitd  vAen  I  see  bow 
the  Intended  guardian  aogel  of  the  Juvenile 
court  sometimes  nods  at  the  time  that  the 
most  Important  question  of  all — Innocence 
or  guilt — Is  being  conMdered,  I  wonder 
whether  some  of  these  public  flgtues  may 
not  have  been '  unjustly  tainted  in  their 
Chll4fiiood." 

There  were  many  who  felt  that  Justice 
Musmanno,  with  his  fialr  for  the  dramatic, 
was  prone  to  overstatement.  He,  and  those 
who  supported  his  position,  were  dismissed 
summarUy  as  mere  cynics.  Unfortunately,  or 
fortunately,  depending  upon  one's  point  of 
view.  Justice  Musmanno^  words  proved  to 
be  prophetic  as  the  langaage  of  the  United 
States  B^Jpretua  Court  In'  the  ease  of  In  re 
Oault,  supra  lllustratee.  In  the  Gault  case, 
Justice  Fortaa  In  the  majority  opinion 
sUted: 

"Beyond  this.  It  Is  frequenUy  said  that 
Juveniles  are  protected  by  the  prooeas  from 
disclosure  of  their  devlatlonal  behavior.  As 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Arizona  phrased  It  In 
the  preeent  case,  the  sisnmary  procedures 
of  Juvenile  courts  are  sometimes  defended 
by  a  statement  that  It  Is  the  law's  policy  "to 
Ud»  youthftd  VTTon  from  the  full  gaze  of 
tbe  public  and  biu7  them  in  ttie  graveyard 
of  the  forgotten  past."  This  clatan  of  aeereey. 
however,  Is  more  rhetwls  than  reality.  Dis- 
closure of  court  records  Is  discretionary  with 


the  Judge  In  most  JurlSdictltms.  Statutory 
restrictions  almost  mvsrlably  apply  only  to 
the  Court  records,  and  evoa  as  to  thoee  the 
evidence  Is  that  many  courts  routinely  fur- 
nish Information  to  tbe  FBI  and  the  military, 
and  on  request  to  government  agencies  and 
even  to  private  employtxs.  Of  more  impor- 
tance are  police  records.  In  most  states  the 
police  keep  a  complete  file  of  Juvenfie 
"police  contacts"  and  have  complete  dlBCxe- 
tlon  as  to  disclosure  of  Juvenile  recnds. 
Police  departments  receive  requests  for  In- 
formation from  tbe  FBI  and  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
social  service  agencies,  and  most  of  them 
generally  comply.  Private  employers  word 
their  application  form  to  produce  Informa- 
tion concerning  Juvenile  arrests  and  court 
proceedings,  and  tn  some  Jurisdictions  In- 
formation concerning  juvenile  police  con- 
tacts is  furnished  private  employers  as  weD 
as  govemment  agencies." 

A  further  example  of  the  dlaeiuihantment 
with  this  aspect  of  the  Jtivenlle  court  pro- 
ceeding Is  contained  In  "Task  Force  Report: 
Juvenile  Delinquency  anf  Touth  Crime" 
published  by  the  Preeldenlfs  OommlaslcHi  on 
Law  Enforcement  and.  Administration  of 
Justice.  In  a  chapter  of  toe  TaA  Faroe  Be- 
port  entitled  "The  Juvei|IIe  Court — Quest 
and  Realities,"  the  f(dlov4ng  statement  Is 
made  on  page  91 : 

"...  dour  sociological  critics  urge  that  It 
(Juvenile  court)  contributes  to  juvenile 
crime  or  Inaugurates  deliiiquent  careers  by 
Imposition  of  the  stigma  9f  wardship  .  .  .", 
and,  again,  on  pages  92  aild  93,  the  follow- 
ing Is  stated: 

"Social  sctontlsts  familiar  with  the  Ju- 
venile court  and  Its  problems  In  ttie  main 
agree  that  one  of  tbe  great  unwanted  con- 
sequences of  wardship,  placement,  or  com- 
mitment to  a  correction  Institution  is  the 
imposition  at  stigma.  Suoh  stigma,  repre- 
sented tn  modem  society  by  a  "record,'  get 
translated  Into  effective  baartlnape  by  height- 
ened police  surveUlanoe,  aelgbborhood  Iso- 
lation, lowered  receptivity  and  t<4eranoe  by 
echoed  officials,  and  rejections  of  youth  1^ 
prospective  enq>loyers.  Large  numbers  of 
youth  fqjpearlng  In  Juvenile  court  have  lower 
class  status  or  that  of  disadvantaged  mlnorl- 
tlee,  whoee  limited  commitments  to  educa- 
tion already  puts  them  In  difficulties  In  a  so- 
ciety where  education  Increasingly  provides 
access  to  economic  opportunity.  Olven  this, 
the  net  effect  of  Juvenfle  court  vntrdshlp  too 
often  is  to  add  to  their  handicaps  or  to  mul- 
tiply problems  confronting  them  and  their 
fanxDlee. 

"Lest  these  seem  to  anlihadverslon  or  im- 
precise cfaargee,  consider  the  hard  facts  that 
social  welfare  agencies  oan  be  Identified 
which  as  a  matter  of  pollcf ,  without  delving 
Into  the  facts  of  the  case,  arbitrarily  rtfuse 
to  accept  as  clients  youth  who  have  been 
wards  of  the  Juvenfie  ooirt.  The  recdity  of 
stigma  due  to  wardship  is  also  home  h(»ne 
by  the  firmed  policy  of  tbe  Armed  Forces, 
which  may  make  it  the  grounds  for  rejection, 
or  most  certainly  the  bar  to  crfBcer  candi- 
dacy. The  paradoxical  exiveeslon  of  stigma 
often  colors  the  statements  of  probation  and 
correctional  officers,  even  judges,  who  at  oer- 
tam  stages  of  a  youth's  progress  throu^ 
Juvenile  court  and  beyond,  openly  label  him 
as  a  type  deetlned  for  falldre. 

"Proposals,  laws,  and  administrative  ae- 
ti(xi  to  preserve  tba  anoqymlty  of  Juvenfle 
court  proceedings  througl  closed  hearings, 
sealing  case  records,  and  expunging  records 
are  probably  worthy  moves,  but  it  is  vain 
to  expect  tb«n  to  MlnUnate  the  stigma  of 
wardship  and  contacts  with  the  Juvenfle 
court.  In  smaller  communltlee.  as  one  Judge 
observed,  'Everyone  knows  about  juvenfle 
court  cases  anyway.'  In  larger  communltlei 
strongly  crganlaed  pdloe  dfepartments  can  be 
expected  to  resist  rigorous  controls  over  de- 
llxiqueney  records  detrtmaital  to  their  effi- 
ciency, and  will  search  for  ways  to  clnmm- 
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vent  them.  Employers  denied  Information 
from  Juvenfle  courts  often  get  the  desired 
facts  from  the  police. 

"Expunging  records  is  not  the  simple  oper- 
ation it  may  seem.  In  Callfomla  it  requires 
Initiative  from  the  pcuty  concerned  and  usu- 
ally the  assistance  of  an  attorney;  the  proce- 
dure necessitates  a  hearing,  and  It  may  be 
qompUcated  or  Impoeslble  if  a  person  has 
been  a  juvenile  ward  in  more  than  one  coun- 
ty. Private  and  public  organisations  can  and 
do  protect  themselves  by  including  questions 
about  a  Juvenile  record  on  application  forms 
lor  employment  or  for  occupational  licenses. 
Indicating  that  perjured  relies  will  be 
grounds  for  rejection.  The  applicant  has  the 
impleasant  'damned  If  you  do,  damned  If  you 
don't'  choice  of  lying  or  revealing  damaging 
facts  about  himself.  Finally,  It  Is  doubtful 
whether  total  anonymity  of  Juvenile  court 
hearings  and  records  is  tn  the  public  Interest. 

"WbUe  the  successful  management  of 
stigma  by  individuals  Is  not  Impossible,  the 
necessary  Insights  and  social  skills  am  not 
given  to  many  people,  least  of  all  immature 
youth  or  those  stniggling  with  other  status 
handicaps.  A  number  of  social  psychologUts, 
including  the  author,  believe  that  social  re- 
jections provoked  by  such  stigma  may  reln- 
f<Mrce  a  aelf -image  held  by  the  Individual  that 
he  Is  no  good  or  that  be  cant  make  it  on 
tbe  outside.  They  may  feed  a  brooding  sense 
of  Injiistlce  which  finds  expression  In  further 
delinquency,  or  they  may  support,  strength- 
en, and  perpetuate  Ideological  aspects  of  de- 
linquent subcultures.  In  this  sense  the  Ju- 
venfle coiu't  may  become  a  connecting  or 
Intervening  link  of  a  vicious  circle  In  which 
delinquency  causes  delinquency." 

The  application  of  confidentiality  even 
varies  from  coiinty  to  county  within  a  state 
deq>ite  tbe  fact  that  the  same  law  spiles 
to  each  county  in  any  given  state.  This  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  provision  for  confi- 
dentiality and  noncrimlnallty  has  had  dev- 
astating and  groesy  unfair,  as  well  as 
unjust,  consequences  to  the  future  of  young 
people  who  have  bad  occasion  to  appear  In 
a  juvenile  court.  As  the  VS.  Supreme  Court 
stated,  "The  evidence  Is  that  tbe  juvenUe 
coinrts,  as  well  as  tbe  police,  routinely  fur- 
nish information  to  the  FBI,  the  mUitary, 
various  governmental  agencies  and  even  to 
private  employers."  For  example,  applications 
for  enlistment  In  the  military  insist  upon 
fuU  dlsclo8\ire  of  all  juvenUe  court  appear- 
ances and  dispositions  under  the  threat  of 
court  martial  and  dishonorable  discharge 
from  the  service  for  fraudulent  enlistment. 
It  Is  not  unusual  for  employment  applica- 
tions and  c^pUcatlons  for  a  fidelity  bond  to 
simUarly  require  disclosure  of  a  juvenile 
court  record. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  practices  of  the 
juvenUe  courts,  and  of  law  enforc«nent  au- 
thorities m  general,  with  respect  to  the  mat- 
ter of  confidentiality  and  noncrimlnallty, 
rq)resent  a  faUure  to  live  up  to  the  promise 
of  the  juvenUe  court  phUoeophy  and  In  tact 
constitute  an  outright  violation,  iLot  only  of 
tbe  spirit,  but  of  the  letter  of  the  law  Itself. 
What  Is  perhaps  even  more  serioiis,  these 
practices  constitute  a  betrayal  of  tbe  trust  In 
tbe  Juvenile  court  process  by  thoee  JuvenUes 
who,  upon  being  petitioned  Into  court,  can- 
didly and  forthrlghtly  teU  aU  as  well  as  by 
their  parents  who  encourage  them  to  do  so. 
More  than  anjrtbing  else,  these  practices 
have  caused  the  proceedings  In  the  JuvenUe 
court  to  be  equated  with  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing— more  than  anything  else,  the  practices 
demand  the  appUcatlon  of  basic  due  process 
to  juvenUe  proceedings  In  the  same  way  as 
they  are  to  a  criminal  proceeding  and,  more 
than  anything  else,  have  precipitated,  indeed 
necessitated,  ih?  numdate  directed  to  the 
Juvenile  court  by  tiis  UJB.  Supreme  Court 
In  tbe  case  of  In  re  Gavit,  supra. 

Students  of  the  juvenUe  court  system 
appear  to  be  of  two  minds:   (1)  those  who 


feel  that  rigid  adherence  to  complete  confl- 
dentiaUty as  a  basic  concept  of  the  JuvenUe 
court  system,  is  both  desirable  and  Ideallstl- 
cally  correct  but  that  in  actual  practice  it 
cannot  be  accomplished  and,  even  if  it  could 
be  accompUshed,  to  do  so  woiUd  precipitate 
a  torrent  of  reaction,  both  private  and  offi- 
cial, resulting  in  legislation  which  woiUd 
eliminate  what  confidentiality  now  exists  and 
possibly  bring  down  the  entire  JuvenUe  court 
system  as  weU;  and  (2)  those  who  feel  that 
complete  and  rigid  adherence  to  conflden- 
tiaUty is  not  desirable,  does  not  make  sense 
and  is.  in  fact,  not  IdeaUy  or  otherwise,  a 
concept  of  the  JuvenUe  court  system  and. 
more  Importantly,  that  its  application  would 
release  upon  society  unstable  and  dangerous 
persons  or  at  least  protect  such  persons  from 
detection  by  an  otherwise  iinsuspectlng 
pubUc. 

To  those  who  argue  that  confldentiaUty 
is  desirable  but  not  practical,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  not  up  to  the  juvenile  coiirt  to 
decide  whether  It  Is  practical  or  not.  It  Is 
simply  a  matter  of  the  court  and  the  law 
enforcement  authorities  complying  with  the 
letter  of  the  law  where  there  are  provisions 
slmUar  to  those  existing  In  Minnesota.  In 
those  states  not  having  laws  spectflcally  pre- 
scribing confidentiality,  it  Is  a  matter  of  the 
court  adhering  to  a  fundamental  concept  of 
the  JuvenUe  court  system.  It  sboiUd  be  fairly 
clear  that,  in  the  name  of  the  best  interest 
of  tbe  juvenUe  and  his  rehabiUtation,  the 
juvenUe  coxirt  system  constitutes  some 
abridgment  of  constitutional  and  other  rights 
and  protections  usuaUy  thought  to  be  avaU- 
able  to  every  citizen  of  this  covmtry.  This 
abridgment  contemplates,  if  not  reqvilres, 
some  consideration  in  the  way  of  a  commit- 
ment not  otherwise  available  to  a  person  in 
coixrt — It  is  suggested  that  confldentiaUty 
is  such  a  commitment.  If  this  commitment 
cannot  be  kept  by  the  JuvenUe  court  Itself, 
then,  indeed,  the  court  and  the  entire  special- 
ized system  of  JuvenUe  Justice  ou^^t  to  ba 
abolished.  So  It  Is  that  the  court  Should  not 
decline  to  honor  the  commitment  of  the 
juvenUe  court  system  simply  because  of  an 
anticipated  reaction  of  tbe  public  acting  in 
tbe  person  of  its  legislature.  If  the  legislature 
wants  the  law  changed,  let  it  change  tbe  law 
but  not  the  court  faU  to  carry  out  the  law 
for  fear  of  what  the  legislature  may  or  may 
not  do. 

With  respect  to  those  Judges  that  feel  con- 
fidentiality Is  not  desirable  and  that  to 
adhere  to  It  would  t\im  loose  on  the  unsus- 
pecting public  tbe  unstable,  the  dangerous, 
the  psychotic  and  the  psychopathic,  an 
answer  seems  to  be  quite  apparent.  Most,  If 
not  all.  JuvenUe  courts  have  avaUable  some 
process  whereby  a  JuvenUe  offender  may  be 
referred  to  the  prosecuting  authority  for  han- 
dling as  though  the  juvenUe  were  an  adiUt. 
In  Minnesota  this  process  is  described  as  a 
reference  for  prosecution.  The  discretion  to 
refer  for  prosecution  is  vested  In  tbe  JuvenUe 
court.  In  some  states,  however,  the  discretion 
rests  with  tbe  county  attorney  in  choosing 
tbe  forum  for  prosecution  or  Utlgatlon  of  the 
problem.  In  any  event,  this  discretion  la 
premised  on  the  amenabUity  of  tbe  juvenfle 
involved  to  JuvenUe  court  processes  or  tbe 
public  safety  not  being  served  under  the  pro- 
visions of  laws  relating  to  JuvenUe  courts. 
Therefore,  when  the  co\irt  proceeds  with  a 
matter,  there  Is  an  impUed  finding  that  tbe 
person  befmv  the  court  is.  In  fact,  a  chUd 
markedly  lacking  In  Judgment,  maturity  and 
experience  and.  presiuiably  Is  not,  and 
should  not  be,  accountable  to  the  same 
degree  as  an  adiUt. 

If  the  court  feels  that  It  Is  dealing  with  a 
person  who  Is  so  unstable  or  so  dangerous 
that  public  safety  would  be  Jeopardised, 
presently  or  In  the  future,  by  a  confidential 
record,  then,  most  assuredly,  such  a  court 
may  refer  the  matter  for  prosecution  as  an 
adult.  Two  things  would  thereby  be  accom- 


plished, ( I )  tbe  bearing  and  tbe  record  would 
be  made  public  and,  (2)  tbe  young  person 
charged  would  have  tbe  fuU  protection  of  all 
constitutional,  statutory  and  case  law  giuir- 
antees  avaUable  in  the  state's  criminal  law 
process.  AU  of  tbe  rights  of  the  individual 
hIstorlcaUy  sacred  in  this  country  as  ex- 
pounded in  Miranda,  Escobedo,  Gideon,  Mapp 
and  other  landmark  cases  m  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  various  state  supreme 
courts,  would  then  be  available  to  JuvenUes 
just  as  they  are  now  to  any  other  UJS.  citizen. 
In  other  words,  the  juvenUe  court's  discre- 
tion to  waive  or  retain  Jurisdiction  seems  to 
place  a  reeiKtnslbUity  on  the  juvenfle  court 
to  nuike  some  determination  as  to  tbe  kind 
of  person  it  is  dealing  with  m  any  given  case. 
Wherein  it  detemUnee  that  one  Is  a  JuvenUe 
then  that  person  shoiUd  be  accorded  the  pro- 
tection a  chUd  should  have.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  the  court  determines  that  a  person, 
though  a  Juvenfle  by  age.  Is  accountable  as 
an  adult,  then  that  person  should  be  accorded 
all  the  rights  of  an  adiUt,  not  Just  part  of 
them.  To  hold  otherwise  is  to  unjustly  expose 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  essentlaUy  nor- 
noal  and  innocent  young  people  to  the  dam- 
aging consequences  of  a  juvenUe  court  record. 
It  Is  said  that  the  juvenUe  court  system  Is 
rehabflitative  in  nature.  It  cannot  be  reha- 
bUltative  If  the  mere  appearance  In  a  Juve- 
nUe court  creates  a  record  which  wiU  afflict  a 
person  for  life  and  may  thwart  worthwhile 
careers  and  ambitions.  It  is  a  delusion  to 
argue  otherwise.  If  juvenUe  court  proceedings 
cannot  be  kept  confidential  ti.en  It  should 
t>e  recommended  that  the  entire  JuvenUe 
court  system  be  abolished  and  that  the  state 
should  seek  enforcement  of  its  criminal  laws 
In  the  regtUar  processes  of  criminal  court  pro- 
ceedings wherem  tbe  accused  has  tbe  fuU 
protection  and  benefit  of  constitutional,  stat- 
utory case  law. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  I^)eaker,  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  this  special  order  on  privacy,  orga- 
nized by  my  colleagues.  Congressmen 
Koch,  Golowatcr,  Horton,  Moorhead, 
Keicp,  and  Edwards  of  California.  It  is 
heartening  that  so  many  Members  of  the 
House  should  join  together  to  address 
such  an  important  issue. 

There  has  even  been  some  encourage- 
ment from  the  White  House  in  the  area 
of  privacy.  President  Nixon  has  at  least 
recognized  that  Government  encroach- 
ment into  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  in- 
dividuals is  a  serious  and  growing  prot>- 
lem,  although  his  solution — yet  another 
advisory  commission — cleaves  something 
to  be  desired.  Still,  I  hope  that  today's 
bipartisan  display  of  support  for  protec- 
tion of  privacy  Is  indicative  of  improving 
prospects  for  enactment  of  legislation 
strengthening  the  individual  rights  of 
citizens. 

Basic  rights  and  freedom  are  being 
violated  daily  by  the  computerized  data 
banks  now  assembled  on  millions  of 
American  citizens.  Criminal  arrest  rec- 
ords are  virtually  unregulated  today.  In 
thousands  of  cases,  citizens  are  harmed 
by  information  on  these  arrest  files  which 
is  inaccurate  or  incomplete.  Most  serious 
is  the  failure  to  require  an  indication  on 
arrest  records  of  the  disposition  of  a 
criminal  charge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  almost  a  year  ago,  a  par- 
ticularly perceptive  article  on  the  subject 
of  criminal  arrest  records  appeared  in  the 
Sunday  New  York  Times.  I  commend  this 
article,  "Have  You  Ever  Been  Arrested,'* 
by  Aryeh  Neier,  to  the  attention  of  my 
fellow  colleagnes: 
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Htn  Tov  Evn  Bssm  Aoisro 


(By  Aryeli  Nelar) 
Oa  Jan.  18,  19T0,  Paul  Oowan  ma  ttiMted 
tn  BrooklTn  for  poMeaalbn  of  ourljtuum.  Two 
months  Uter  the  ebuie  «>■  diamland.  In 
amtnnber.  1070,  Coma  mored  to  ftoaton.  Re 
applied  for  •  lleeaae  to  drive  e  Mb.  On 
Mb.  15.  1»71,  A  li«*  UowMB  me  IfMWd.  but 
a  week  later,  ob  Mmiary  aa.  he  was  ontaed 
to  report  to  I3ie  Boatoh  PoUee  Department's 
Bureau  of  General  acirlcee  and  informed 
XbMX  his  llotoae  was  being  revoked.  The 
reason:  a  hnitlne  cheek  with  the  Mderal 
Bureau  of  invaatlgatlon  hwl  disposed  that 
an  "open"  charge  of  possession  of  narcotics 
was  ptr^*^  agflpst  Cowan  In  Hew  York.  He 
protested  that  the  dwrge  bad  been  dis- 
missed. Ho  good.  On  March  13.  1971,  Paul 
Gowan  received  formal  notice  that  his  license 
had  been  rsfvdked  because  he  was  "not  a 
suitable  person  to  be  so  licensed."  Cowan's 
story  is  unusual  In  only  one  respect.  He 
found  out  whv  be  lost  his  }ob.  Most  people 
who  ax*  denlad  Jobs  because  of  arrest  records 
are  never  told  the  reasons. 

In  1997,  the  President's  Commission  on 
lAv  BDf6roement  issued  a  series  of  compre- 
hanslva  reports  on  crime  In  America  that  are 
still  conslrderM  the  dflflnltlve  flnrtlngs  on  the 
subject.  The  oommlsklon  found  that  58  per 
cent  of  white  urban  maiea.  like  Paul  Cowan, 
will  be  arrested  at  soma  time  during  their 
lives.  (The  figure  for  nonwhlte  urban  males 
is  90  percent,  for  UJS.  males  In  all  categories 
SO  per  cant;  for  aU  females  it  Is  la  per  cent.) 
Like  Paul  Cowan,  many  of  those  arrest^  are 
not  convicted.  In  fact,  of  about  8.6  million 
pereoT'iT  arrested  In  1971  for  an  criminal  acts 
other  t***"  traffic  offenses,  nearly  4  mllllou 
were  not  convicted.  They  are  presumed 
Umocent.  In  practice,  they  often  suffer  con- 
sequences as  grave  as  If  they  bad  been  guilty. 
The  PAJ.  Is  the  major  source  of  arrest- 
record  Information.  As  a  matter  of  routine, 
almost  all  police  departments  in  the  country 
forward  to  the  bureau  for  flUng  the  finger- 
prints of  persons  they  have  arrested.  (All 
persons  fingerprinted  upon  Induction  Into 
the  armed  services  are  also  on  record  in  the 
P3X  fingerprint  files.)  Testifying  in  the 
case  of  Jfenartf  v.  Jfttc/ieU  in  1970.  a  bureau 
official  reported  that,  on  the  average  work- 
ing day,  the  bureau  received  39.000  sets  of 
fingerprints.  Only  18,000  came  from  law- 
enforosment  agencies.  The  remaining  16.000 
sets  were  sent  In  by  banks,  Insurance  com- 
panlea,  government  employers  (municipal, 
county,  state,  and  Mderal).  licensing 
agancisa  and  the  like,  m  return,  theee  sgen- 
ctea  received  from  the  P3X  whatever  infor- 
mation It  had  In  Its  filea  on  the  29,000  per- 
sons Involved,  "niafs  how  Paul  Cowan's 
Brooklyn  arrest  record  got  to  the  people 
who  give  out  hack  licenses  In  Boston. 

While  the  bureau  has  been  very  efllclent 
about  gathering  and  disseminating  arrest 
records.  It  has  been  fairly  careless  about 
Including  data  on  the  dlm>osltlon  of  the 
C3sea.  In  the  Menard  case,  the  special  agent 
In  cbarga  of  the  PAX'S  Identlfiicatlon  Dlvl- 
Bion.  Ps*srly  Ponder,  got  a  Uttle  testy  when 
quastUmad  about  thla  by  a  volunteer  lawyer 
fcr  the  National  Capital  Area  ClvU  Liberties 
Union.  Baymond  Twohlg: 

Twomu.  IX>ea  Vb»  FAX  make  any  effort  to 
obtain  final  dlspoattlona  whstre  requssu  are 
received  tor  anest  rscordsr  Before  dissemi- 
nating thoaa  arrest  reoords? 

PtnraiB.  We  urge  the  contributors  [to  the 
F3X  fingerprint  filee]  to  submit  to  us  final 
dlspoaltlons.  but  we  dont  go  out  and  try  to 
pick  them  yip. 

Under  further  qnestkmlng.  Ponder  testi- 
fied thM  there  la  no  statistic  avaOatde  with- 
in tha  FAX  on  tha  final  dispositions  that 
have  tiasn  weowtsd  in  the  bureau^  files  and 
that  IM  knew  at  no  way  to  make  an  tntaUl- 
gent  estimate  of  tham.  That  helps  to  explain 
how  It  happeaad  that  the  Boston  hack- 


lloenslng  people  weren't  told  that  the  charges 
against  Paul  Cowan  had  been  dismissed. 

Some  employers  are  not  Interested  In  ^- 
reeta,  only  convictions.  One  such.  It  was 
thought,  is  the  Federal  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
sion. Mr.  Ponder  was  asked  about  that  by 
Twohlg: 

TwoHm.  Is  the  TSl.  aware  that  recently 
Federal  Job-application  fcrms  were  changed, 
and  the  question  which  asked  if  the  appli- 
cant was  arrested  now  atks  if  he  has  been 
convicted? 
PoMDEB.  Yes.  I  am  aware  of  that. 
TwoHio.  Do  Federal  agencies,  in  particular 
dvU-servlce  commissions,  receive  at  present 
all  Information  about  arrests — or  only  ar- 
rests with  convictions — when  they  apply  to 
the  FAX? 

PoNDsa.  They  receive  all  the  material  that 
appears  on  the  Identification  records. 

TwoHio.  And  that  Includes  conviction  and 
non-convlctlon  arrests? 
PoNsaa.  That  Is  correct. 
The  circumstances  of  gbls  case  were  that 
Dale  Menard,  a  former  Marine,  had  been 
•nested  by  the  Los  Angetes  police  for  "sus- 
picion of  burglary."  He  Was  never  convicted 
or  even  prosecuted.  In  fkct,  it  is  not  clear 
that  a  crime  was  committed  by  anyone. 
Menard  had  the  nUsf  ortuce  to  be  sitting  on 
a  park  bench  In  a  neighborhood  where  the 
police  had  received  a  te&ephone  complaint 
about  a  prowler.  With  the  help  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  A.CX.U.,  Menard  sued  to  re- 
UKive  his  arrest  record  from  the  flies  of  the 
FAX  and  to  stop  the  FAJ.  from  reporting 
his  record  to  potential  employers.  Menard's 
suit  has  been  in  court  for  more  than  five 
years.  It  has  been  heard  twice  by  Federal  Dis- 
trict Courts  and  twice  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  AppesOB  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  it  is  now  awaiting  decision. 

Back  In  Jime,  1971,  the  Menard  case  was 
the  subject  of  a  controversial  decision  by 
Federal  District  Judge  Gerhard  Oesell.  He 
ordered  the  FAX  to  stop  distributing  arrest 
rec<»ds  to  anyone  but  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies and  then  only  for  law-enforcement  pur- 
poses. Oesell  found  "that  Congress  never  in- 
tended to  or  did  in  fact  authorize  cMsaemlna- 
tlon  of  arrest  records  to  any  state  or  local 
agency  for  purposes  of  employment  or 
licensing  checks."  He  ooncluded  that  the 
arrest-record  distribution  system  "is  out  of 
effective  control." 

Congress  acted  quickly  to  overturn  the 
order.  A  bill  Introduced  by  Senators  Alan 
Bible  and  Howard  Cannon  of  Nevada  was 
passed  which  made  FA.I.  arrest  data  avail- 
able to  "any  non -law -enforcement  official  or 
agency"  authorized  to  get  the  Information 
by  state  or  local  law.  The  two  Senators  said 
they  were  particularly  concerned  that  the 
Information  be  avaUable  to  Nevada's  gaming 
Industry  so  that  people  with  arrest  records 
would  be  kept  out. 

The  case  for  the  bureau's  role  of  maintain- 
ing fr"«<  disseminating  arrest  records  was  re- 
cently set  forth  by  L.  Patrick  Gray  8d,  act- 
ing director  of  the  FA^.,  in  a  written  re- 
sponse to  a  question  from  Maryland's  Sen- 
ator Charles  Mathias  Jr..  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  whlcli  was  considering 
Oray's  nomination  as  permanent  director  ol 
the  FA  J.  Gray  wrote: 

"The  arrest-record  fllea  of  the  FAX  Iden- 
tification Division  as  well  as  those  of  many 
state  and  local  Identification  bureaus  are  re- 
pleta  with  lengthy  arrest  records  of  longtime 
hoodlums  and  members  of  organized  crime 
whose  arrests  never  resulted  in  conviction. 
Many  sex  offenders  of  children  are  not  prose- 
cuted because  parents  of  the  victim  do  not 
want  to  subject  the  chftd  to  the  traumatic 
experience  of  testifying.  Others  are  not  tried 
bi>raM—  key  evidence  has  been  suppresssC  or 
witnesses  are,  or  have  been,  made  unavail- 
able. The  latter  situatlasi  is  not  uncommon 
In  organlzed-crlme  cases.  To  prohibit  dis- 
semination of  such  arrett  rsoords  would  be  a 


disservice  to  the  public  Uposx  whom  they 
[persons  with  reoords]  ml^t  prey  agatn." 

Gray  went  on  to  qwculate  about  "the  po> 
tentlal  school  teacher  wltp  two  prior  r^w 
arrests  and  no  convlctloxs"  and  "a  poUoe 
applicant  with  a  prior  Pe»plng  Tom  arrest 
and  no  conviction."  Given  these  posslblUtles, 
"the  rationale  for  disseminating  arrest  rec- 
ords not  supported  by  oonvlctlons  Is  sub- 
stantial," said  Gray. 

Protesting  this  viewpoint,  Balph  Temple, 
the  lawyer  i^o  recently  argued  Dale 
Menan^'s  current  ^>peal,  has  oommented: 
"That  tuma  the  Constltutton  upside  down- 
it  presumes  guilt."  Tsmplf .  who  Is  legal  di- 
rector of  the  National  Coital  A.OXU..  Is 
trying  to  persuade  the  U&  Court  of  Appeals 
In  the  District  of  C<dumbla  that  punishment 
by  record  dissemination,  without  trial  and 
conviction,  violates  the  Cotostltutlonal  guar- 
antee  of  due  process  of  law. 

Opposition  to  the  dlssefilnatlon  ot  arrest 
records  Is  mounting  elsewhere.  Bepresenta- 
Uve  Don  Edwards  of  Calif  qmla  and  Senators 
Quentln  Burdlck  of  NortU  Dakota  and  Sam 
Brvln  Jr.  of  Nrath  Carolina  are  leading  a 
fight  to  pass  leglslatloQ  prcdilblttaig  the 
FA  J.  frmn  disseminating  fcrrest  records  that 
do  not  result  In  convlcttons.  Two  Uidtsd 
States  Courts  of  ^>peals  have  also  recently 
found  that  questions  ab^ut  arrest  records 
are  racially  discriminatory.  Citing  these 
court  decisions,  the  New  York  City  C<mi- 
mission  on  H\unan  Rights  Issued  "guide- 
lines" on  Jan.  4.  1973.  stating  that  "it  wUI 
be  considered  an  unlawful  discriminatory 
practice  for  employers  or  employment  agen- 
cies to  ask  of  any  i4>pllcant  or  employee  any 
questions  relating  to  arrtet  rec(»ds"  or  to 
solicit  the  information  from  another  source. 
Illinois  has  passed  a  law  making  it  an  unfair 
labor  practice  to  deny  a  Job  because  of  an 
arrest  record. 

Ihe  guldtilnes  of  the  City  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  were  «n  outgrowth  of  several 
days  of  bearings  last  year  on  employment 
difficulties  faced  by  people  with  arrest  records 
and  people  with  conviction  reoords.  Those 
hearings  w«e,  In  part,  a  result  of  the  com- 
mission's earlier  hearings  en  the  employment 
practices  of  the  Board  of  Bzamlners  of  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Edueatton,  whldi 
licenses  teachers  for  the  New  York  City  pub- 
lic schools.  The  hearlxtgs  had  produced  tes- 
timony about  such  thln^  as  the  denial  of 
teadher  licenses  to  people  arrested  In  olvU- 
rlghts  demonstrations  In  Mississippi.  Another 
Board  of  Examiners  case  Involved  a  young 
man,  David  Mills  (not  bis  real  name),  who 
had  been  convicted  of  a  inlsdemeanor  in  New 
York  City  Criminal  Court'  in  December,  1969. 
In  Febmary,  1970,  Mills  applied  for  a  license 
as  a  substitute  teacher  In  the  public  schools. 
In  May,  1970,  he  was  summoned  before  the 
Board  of  Examiners  to  ekplain  the  circum- 
stances of  his  conviction.  At  '^e  time.  Mills' 
conviction  was  on  appeal,  and  he  was  assured 
by  two  examining  officers  that  if  it  was  re- 
versed, he  would  have  no  difficulty  getting 
a  license. 

In  October,  1970,  the  Apt>ellate  Court  unan- 
imously reversed  Mais'  conviction  "on  the 
law  and  the  facts."  Mills  Immediately  took  a 
copy  of  the  decision  to  the  Board  of  Examin- 
ers. He  then  started  to  get  a  nmarotuid.  Even 
though  be  had  taken  the  license  examination 
the  previous  February,  he  was  told  for  the 
first  time  that  he  now  needed  a  "nomina- 
tion" from  a  specific  high  school  that  wished 
to  employ  htm.  Nett,  he  was  toid  that  his 
application  had  to  be  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Education's  Departmebt  of  Personnel.  In 
late  November,  the  Department  of  Personnel 
approved  the  license  but  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners still  refused  to  Issue  U,  claiming  more 
time  v.'as  needed  to  Investigate  Mills'  "crimi- 
nal" record.  Finally,  with  delay  pUed  upon 
delay.  Mills  filed  suit  against  the  Board  of 
Examiners  to  compel  It  to  issue  the  llc«ue. 
In  the  face  of  tba  lai«ult.  the  Board  of 
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Examiners  finaUy  granted  Mills  his  license  the  New  York  area  vrlll  not  accept  for  referral 


in  March,  1971 

The  first  court  case  to  be  decided  on  the 
basis  that  Inquiries  about  arrest  records  are 
racially  discriminatory  was  Ongory  v.  I4ttoi» 
Spttems,  a  case  brought  by  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Southern  California. 
At  first  glance.  Earl  Gregory,  a  Los  Angeles 
black,  seems  an  unlikely  candidate  for  a  test 
case.  He  had  a  record  of  no  fewer  than  14 
anests.  Gregory  had  sought  a  Job  as  a  sheet- 
metal  mechanic.  Although  he  was  otherwise 
qualified,  he  was  turned  down  because  "Llt- 
ton's  standard  policy,"  it  was  st^ulated  In 
court,  "is  not  to  hire  applicants  who  have 
been  arrested  on  a  number  of  occasions  be- 
joni  minor  traffic  offenses." 

Gregory's  trial  Indlcatsd  that  his  arrest 
was  not  unusuaL  Dr.  Bonald  Cbzlstensen,  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  Beport  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Law  Enforcement  Commission,  who 
appeared  as  a  witness,  testified,  that  a  per- 
son who  has  been  arrested  once  tends  to  ac- 
cumulate addltUmal  arreets  dxulng  his  life- 
time, the  average  for  a  white  man  being  7; 
for  a  Mack  man  the  lifetime  average  Is  13.6. 
Ohristensen  and  another  prominent  analyst 
of  crime  statistics.  Dr.  Iifarvin  W<d£gang.  also 
tsstlfied  that  on  (me  large  category  of  ar- 
lesta— on  "suspicion"  or  tat  "investlga- 
tkm" — blacks  were  arrested  about  four  times 
as  often  as  whites.  As  an~  indication  of  how 
much  Importance  could  be  attached  to  these 
•rrssts.  Dr.  Wolfgang  dted  a  study  of  "In- 
vestigation" azrssts  in  19S4  in  Baltimore, 
which  revealed  that  98  per  cent  of  the  per- 
sons arrested  were  released  without  further 
proceedings.  The  court  also  heard  extensive 
testimony  about  studies  which  showed  that 
persons  who  had  been  arrested  on  a  number 
of  occasions  performed  e^  efficiently  and  hon- 
estly on  the  Job  as  persons  who  had  never 
been  arrested. 

Litton  Systems  argued  that  the  "business 
Justification  for  considering  a  person's  ar- 
rest record  In  determining  whether  or  not 
to  hire  him  Is  the  same  as  considering  a  rec- 
ord of  conviction.  ...  It  Is  not  a  fact,  and  it 
cannot  be  assumed,  that  all  arrests  which  did 
not  result  in  conviction  are  unfounded."  the 
testimony  by  Christensen  and  Wolfgang 
proved  to  Litton  "that  people  with  arrest 
records  are  arrest-prone,  and  that  the  prone- 
ness  increases  with  the  number  of  prior  ar- 
rests. There  is  business  justification  In  de- 
clining to  hire  pe<9le  with  arrest  reoords 
because  the  employer  has  a  legitimate  reason 
in  not  wanting  to  hire  people  who  are  more 
likely  to  be  absent  when  they  are  arrested. 
.  .  ."  While  Litton  cited  no  other  "business 
Justifications,"  the  firm  expressed  a  certain 
pique  that  it  was  being  singled  out  for  at- 
tack. An  inquiry  about  arrest  records,  Litton 
told  the  court,  "Is  one  of  the  most  common 
en^>loyment  practices  known  to  man.  Al- 
most anyone  who  has  ever  applied  for  a  Job 
has  answered  this  tyi>e  of  question  .  .  .  the 
employer  who  does  not  obtain  and  utUlxe 
arrest  information  in  determining  wheth^  or 
not  to  hire  la  the  exception,  not  the  rule." 

Lltton's  arguments  about  the  frequency 
with  which  employers  rely  on  arrest  records 
are  supported  by  a  February,  1972,  report  is- 
sued by  the  Georgetown  University  Law  Cen- 
ter. The  report  was  prepared  under  a  grant 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  It  found 
that  "the  existence  of  arrest  records  Is  all- 
pervasive  In  our  society  and  that  mUllons  of 
individuals  may  be  hampered  in  the  efforts  at 
finding  Jobs  and  pursuing  careers  because  of 
such  records."  Most  state  and  county  gov- 
ernments hKiulre  about  such  records  on  Job- 
application  formis,  according  to  the  George- 
town report.  Sometimes  arrest  records  are  ab- 
solute barriers  to  public  employment,  the 
report  says,  but  man  commonly  they  re- 
strict apidicants  to  low-skill  Jobs. 

In  its  first  deolaion  In  the  Dale  Menard 
case,  tha  UA.  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  cited  a  study  showing  that 
76  per  cent  of  the  employment  agenclaa  in 


apiAlcants  with  arrest  rectvds.  Another  sur- 
vey cited  by  the  court  showed  that,  of  75 
employers,  66  would  not  ocmslder  hiring  a 
man  who  had  been  arrested  for  assault  al- 
though he  had  been  acquitted. 

The  fact  that  Lltton's  policies  were  no 
worse  than  thoee  of  other  employers  did  not 
deter  a  Federal  court  from  awarding  Earl 
Gregory  84,400  In  damages  because  of  the 
Inquiry  about  his  arrest  record.  In  February, 
197S,  that  Judgment  was  upheld  by  the  UA. 
Court  of  Appeals  in  California. 

The  most  sweeping  action  against  arrest 
records  was  a  recent  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Colorado.  The  court  ruled  that  ar- 
rest records  of  persons  not  convicted  miut  be 
e^unged  uidees  the  police  can  demonstrate 
the  need  to  retain  a  particular  record. 

Dorothy  Davidson,  execuUve  director  of 
the  Colorado  A.CX.U.,  was  the  plaintiff  in 
tha  suit.  She  had  been  arrested  in  1968  while 
trying  to  act  as  an  observer  at  a  police -hippie 
confrontation  in  Denver.  (These  arrests  are 
an  occupational  hazard  for  local  A.CX.U.  di- 
rectors. In  1968,  there  were  similar  arrests  In 
four  other  states.  I  was  the  director  of  the 
New  York  CX.U.  at  the  time  and  was  ar- 
rested observing  an  antiwar  demonstration 
la    Manhattan's   Washington    Square    Park. 
None  of  us  were  convicted.)  The  court  fovmd 
expungement  of  arrest  records  necessary  be- 
cause "the  record  here  Is  devoid  of  any  facts 
showing  .  .  .  the  ability  of  the  [Denver  po- 
lice] department  to  keep  them  confidential." 
Only  expungement  can  keep  arrest  records 
confidential,  as  has  been  demonstrated  In 
New  York.  In  1964,  the  New  York  State  Iden- 
tification and  Intelligence  System  was  es- 
tablished. It  was  not  supposed  to  be  avail- 
able for  private-employment  checks.  How- 
ever, In  1969,  the  State  Legislature  passed  a 
law  requiring  the  fingerprinting  of  all  em- 
ployes in  the  securities  Industry,  one  of  the 
state's    largest.    Prints    are    now    checked 
against  the  six  million  on  file  with  N.YA.- 
IJ.S.  and  the  information  Is  given  to  the 
State  Attorney  General,  who  makes  It  avail- 
able to  the  employers.  In  his  first  report  on 
the  program.  Attorney  General  Louis  Lefko- 
wltz  announced  with  great  pride  that  several 
hundred  employes  had  been  foiuul  to  have 
"criminal  records"  and  that  many  were  fired. 
About  half  of  those  fired  had  no  record  of 
convictions,  only  arrests.  A  Fsderal  District 
Court  dismissed  the  New  Ywk  Civil  Liberties 
Union  challenge  to  the  fingerprinting  and 
the  decision  was  upheld  on  appeal. 

Fingerprinting  of  employes  had  been 
sought  by  the  securities  Industry  as  a  means 
of  trying  to  stop  thefts.  Fear  of  crime  la  al- 
ways the  reason  for  compiling  and  diaaeml- 
natlng  arrest  records.  The  reoords  presum- 
ably tell  us  whom  we  should  fear  and  thiis 
enable  us  to  shield  ourselves  from  them.  The 
trouble  is  that  people  with  records  dont  sim- 
ply disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
They  continue  to  live  in  our  cities,  many  of 
them  In  our  black  ghettos.  Having  used  their 
records  to  keep  them  out  of  our  places  of 
employment,  we  still  have  to  live  with  them. 
Are  they  less  likely  to  UHnmlt  crimes  because 
we  can  keep  them  from  getting  Jobs? 

Job  problems  are  not  the  only  conse- 
quences of  arrest  records.  Consider  the  case 
of  Mildred  Brown.  She  baa  lived  in  a  housing 
project  on  Manhattan's  Bast  Side  for  20 
years.  The  New  York  City  Housing  Authority 
recently  found  that  she  was  "ineligible  for 
continued  occupancy  on  the  ground  of  non- 
deslrahlllty."  a  finding  based  in  large  part  on 
her  son's  arrest  record.  Whfie  no  comprehen- 
sive studies  have  been  done  on  housing  i>rob- 
letha  growing  out  of  reoords  of  arrests  not 
followed  by  convletlons,  Mrs.  Brown's  caas  Is 
not  unusual. 

Arrest  records  also  affect  ehaaoes  for  ad- 
mission to  eduoational  instltiittona.  oppor- 
tunities tor  financial  predtt,  and.  as  Lltton's 
argtnnents  about  "armst-prana"  people  aog- 
gest,  they  tner«*te  t3ie  Itkallbood  of  le-aiiaat. 


A  young  black  man  In  Washington,  D.C.,  re- 
cently filed  stilt  to  stop  police  harassment 
growing  out  of  his  arrest  record.  He  had  bean 
arrested  while  a  senior  In  high  school  in  May, 
1970.  In  January,  1971,  he  was  acquitted  of  a 
robbery  charge  because  of  an  apparent  case 
of  mistaken  Identity.  He  is  now  a  college  stu- 
dent and  a  National  Merit  Scholarship  win- 
ner. According  to  his  court  complaint,  on  at 
least  three  occasions  police  have  shown  hla 
photograph  in  neighborhoods  where  crimes 
have  been  committed,  seeking  to  have  him 
identified  as  the  criminal  in  some  new  crime. 
Each  time  this  has  been  done,  his  family  and 
acquaintances  have  been  interrogated  anew. 
People  with  arrest  records  are  natural  tar- 
gets for  investigation  when  new  crimes  are 
committed.  Inevitably,  arrests  follow.  Being 
"arrest-prone,"  therefore,  is  often  a  function 
of  having  been  arrested.  The  practice  is  to 
"roimd  up  the  usual  suspects,"  as  pcdioe 
Capt.  Louis  Renault  (played  by  Claude 
Rains)  put  it  in  the  film  "Casablanca." 

Each  year,  law-enforcement  agencies  grow 
more  efficient  In  disseminating  records.  The 
bureau's  Identification  Division,  which  was 
receiving  29,000  sets  of  fingerprints  dally  In 
1970,  is  only  a  manual  system  operating 
through  the  UA.  mall.  Recently,  to  supple- 
ment this  service,  the  bureau  established  a 
ccsnputerized  system,  the  National  Crime  In- 
formation Center,  to  speed  the  exchange  of 
records  with  local  law-enforcement  agencies 
around  the  country. 

Private  industry  is  in  the  record -keeping 
and  record-selling  business  in  a  big  way.  The 
biggest  firm  in  the  business.  Retail  Credit 
Company  of  Atlanta,  has  more  than  7,000  em- 
ployes, maintains  doesiers  on  about  45  mil- 
lion people  cmd  produces  more  than  S6  mil- 
lion reports  a  year.  The  member  firms  of  a 
trade  association  known  as  the  Associated 
Credit  Bureaus,  which  among  them  do  a  bus- 
iness of  close  to  $l-blIllon  a  year,  maintain 
files  on  about  110  million  Americans.  The 
information  In  these  files  Is  scdd  to  creditors, 
employers  and  landlords. 

Much  of  the  Information  sold  by  the  credit 
bureaus  comes  from  law-enforcement  files. 
There  Is  no  Indication  that  the  FAX  gives 
any  information  directly  to  a  credit  bureau. 
However,  the  FA. I.  has  been  notoriously  loose 
in  poUcing  tha  further  distribution  of  the 
records  it  disseminates.  Here  is  the  testimony 
on  this  point  of  Special  Agent  Ponder  at  the 
Menard  trial: 

Q.   Is   there   any   procedure  whereby   tfee 
FAX  or  any  division  of  the  FAJ.  mquiries 
into  the  uses  to  which  the  arrest  information 
la  put  by  contributing  agencies? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Are  any  restrictions  Imposed  by  the 
FAJ.  on  the  use  to  which  that  information 
is  put? 
A.  Yes.  Ofllclal  business  only. 
Q.  Are  there  memoranda  or  orders  Indloat- 
Ing  that  there  is  a  restriction? 
A.  It  Is  right  on  the  record  ttaalf. 
Q.   Are   there  any  form  lettars  that  ara 
sent    to    contributing    agencies    explaining 
what  "official  business  only"  means? 

A.  Well,  in  years  gone  by  we  have  brought 
this  to  the  attention  of  contributors,  that 
this  information  Is  disseminated  strioUy  for 
official  use  only. 

The  questioning  of  Ponder  took  place  on 
Dec.  17,  1970.  Subsequently,  he  supplied  for 
the  court  record  the  FAX'S  most  recent 
notice  on  the  issue,  a  memorandum  from 
the  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover  dated  Oct.  18.  1966. 
If  the  reoords  were  used  for  other  than 
"<^Bcial  usee,"  Hoover  warned,  "this  service 
Is  subject  to  cancellation."  No  other  penalty 
was  mMitloned. 

The  laws  of  many  states  provide  that  Ju- 
venile records  are  confidential.  However,  they 
have  been  as  readily  avaUable  as  all  other 
reoords.  The  FA.I..  which  re^>ects  all  state 
and  local  laws  which  confer  access  to  recorda 
on  various  agencies,  disregards  state  laws 
govamtng     confidentiality.     Bpeelal     Agent 
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Ponder  mi  •■kad  In  Xb»  Manwd  trial.  "An 
tfacra  any  dlSarenoaa  In  dlasenUnatlon  prac- 
tlcM  with  rMpect  to  JuwnUM  and  adults,  of 
arrwt  raoords?"  His  complete  reply  was: 
"No." 

The  New  York  State  Identlflcatlon  and  In- 
telllgenee  System  alao  gives  out  Juvenile  ar- 
rwt reoorda.  When  I  aakad  the  director  of  the 
aeency  about  thU.  he  told  me  that  N.T.S JJ.S. 
understood  the  law  to  make  the  dlapoaltion 
at  a  Juvenile-arrest  confidential,  but  not  the 
underlying  arrest. 

The  wldaqiread  availability  of  law-enf  oroe- 
maot  rseozds  has  created  a  pariah  class  of 
Bllliona  of  persons  xnade  up  of  ex-convlcta 
and  people  azrestad  but  not  convicted.  That 
pariah  class  U  the  crime  problem,  or  at  least 
a  Vuga  part  of  It.  Crime  U  centered  In  thoee 
cities  and  thoee  parts  of  cltlee  where  people 
go  when  they  are  trying  to  escape  their  past 
records.  The  time-honored  way  of  escaping 
was  to  lie  when  asked,  "Have  you  ever  been 
arrested?**  As  law-enforcement  agencies  and 
private  companies  Improve  the  efOclency  of 
their  dissemination  of  records,  lying  no  long- 
er works.  The  truth  about  the  past  record 
catches  up.  no  matter  where  a  person  moves. 

Shocking  as  the  notion  might  be,  thoee  lies 
served  an  Important  aodal  purpoae.  When 
a  man  with  an  arrest  record  could  lie  his  way 
Into  a  Job,  aU  of  us  had  a  Uttte  less  to  fear. 
Today,  when  we  expoee  the  lie,  we  simply  In- 
sure that  one  more  pexeon  wont  be  able  to 
escape  bis  arrest  record  and  Integrate  himself 
mto  society. 

j'udlclal  and  legislative  action  to  control 
the  use  and  distribution  of  arrest  records 
will  not  have  much  Impact  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  The  records  of  people  arrested  In 
the  past  have  often  been  so  widely  circulated 
as  to  make  It  very  difficult,  if  not  Impossible, 
to  prevent  them  from  continuing  to  haunt 
people  for  years  to  come.  But  action  has  to 
start  sometime,  and  the  best  time  la  now. 
There  is  even  a  small  sign  that  the  F3J.  Is 
concerned.  At  the  bearing  last  Vtlb.  28  to  de- 
cide whether  he  should  be  confirmed  as  F.BJ. 
director.  L.  Patrick  Gray  tastUlad  that  he  had 
"purged  Inactive  arrest  records  of  Individuals 
age  80  and  older  from  the  fingerprint  files." 
All  the  octogenarians  I  know  who  are  out 
looking  for  Jobs  are  very  grateful. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
today  10  years  away  from  the  1984  of 
Oeorge  Orwell,  but  to  many  of  us,  the 
Big  Brother  of  which  he  wrote  is  with  us 
already. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  as  the  Federal 
Government  has  expanded  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  American  public,  the  rights 
of  that  same  pubUc  to  conduct  Its  afEairs 
In  private  has  been  8id)Umated  to  expedi- 
ency, but  this  is  not  the  way  it  was 
originally  Intended. 

The  f  ramers  of  the  Constitution  spoke 
to  this  right  In  adopting  the  fourth 
amendment  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
people  'Ho  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effect." 

But  today,  there  la  hardly  a  citizen 
anywhere  In  this  land  of  more  than  205 
mlUlon  people  who  Is  not  recorded  one 
way  or  another  within  the  FMeral 
bureaucracy. 

The  armed  services,  the  Social  Seeor- 
tty  Administration,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
Istration,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
the  Justice  Department,  the  Census 
Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, to  name  but  a  few.  have  dossiers  on 
many  milUons  of  Americans.  The  accu- 
racy of  this  vast  amount  of  inf  ormation 
is,  at  best,  questionable  and,  in  most  in- 
stances, the  individual  has  no  access  to 
the  flies  complied  on  him  and  no  onwr- 
tunity  to  eorrect  any  miainfomiatlon. 


The  information,  true  or  false.  Is 
shared  with  other  ageneies  and,  in  some 
Instances,  nongovernmental  agencies. 
Too  often  there  has  been  the  public  re- 
lease of  raw  Information,  in  the  form  of 
rumors,  gathered  by  one  agency  or  an- 
other. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment which  Is  at  faolt.  Private  com- 
panies and  organizations  are  often 
even  greater  offenders.  An  individual 
applying  for  a  credit  card  from  one 
company  is  often  subjected  to  a  flood 
of  advertisements  and  solicitations  from 
other  organizations  who  purchased  the 
mailing  list  of  the  original  firm.  In  some 
Instances  not  only  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  Individual  Involved,  but 
other  personal  Information  Is  disclosed. 

We  have  taken  some  action  to  protect 
the  individual,  such  as  tfae  enactment  of 
the  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  of  1970, 
but  it  would  appear  that  additional  steps 
are  necessary  and  many  measures  have 
been  proposed. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  may  not  take  these  In- 
vasions of  privacy  quite  as  seriously  as 
the  average  American  because  our  lives 
are  so  exposed  to  public  scrutiny.  It  is 
my  hope  that  we  will  not  become  innured 
to  the  ever  encroaching  invasions  on  the 
privacy  of  our  constituents.  To  the  aver- 
age American  citizen,  the  right  to 
privacy  is  a  very  real  right  which  needs 
to  be  strengthened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  Join  with 
my  colleagues  In  a  commitment  to  pri- 
vacy and  urge  that  this  verbal  commit- 
ment be  transcribed  into  actions  which 
will  restore  to  fact  the  right  to  privacy 
which  exists  too  often  (mly  on  paper. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today's  special  order  provides  a 
welcome  opportunity  for  this  body  to  ex- 
press Its  strong  commitment  to  every 
American's  Inherent  right — ^the  right  to 
privacy.  I  trust  today's  discussions  wUl 
not  only  be  a  forum  for  enlightened  dis- 
cussion, but  will  also  be  legislatively  pro- 
ductive. 

Solitude  for  one's  self  and  one's 
thoughts  is  essential  in  a  free  society. 
And  yet.  Intrusions  of  privacy  grab  the 
headlines  each  day.  The  Invasions  are 
myriad — ^unauthorized  drug  searches,  il- 
legal wiretapping,  false  credit  records, 
unrequested  distributloa  of  legal,  mood- 
changing  drugs,  psychosurgery,  and  ex- 
tensive student  records  concealed  from 
the  child's  parents.  It  Is  these  very  abuses 
of  authority  which  prompted  me  to  In- 
troduce legislation  whl(^  would  create  a 
Select  Committee  on  Privacy. 

Loss  of  privacy  often  occurs  without 
fanfare  and  unbeknownst  to  the  citizens 
affected.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Congress  desperately  needs  an  ongoing 
watchdog  committee  which  would  dis- 
cuss current  and  potential  invasions  of 
privacy  while  at  ttie  same  time  recom- 
mending corrective  legislation.  The  Con- 
gressional committee  structure  as  It  now 
stands  encourages  a  shotgun  approach  to 
congressional  Inquiry.  Ho  one  committee 
has  been  delegated  the  responsibility  for 
continuous  study  of  the  broad  privacy  is- 
sue and  difforent  facets  thereof.  Uphold- 
ing the  privacy  of  American  citizens 
through  the  best  conffessional  means 


available  is  far  too  important  to  delay  1 
day  longer. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Privacy 
would  have  authority  in  numerous  areas. 
Behavior  modification  in  grammar  schocd 
children  would  certainly  be  a  priority  is- 
sue. Thousands  of  elementary  school  stu- 
dents are  adminlsto^  amphetamines  or 
Ritalin  to  alter  their  behavior  because 
they  have  been  labelled  iiestless,  inatten- 
tive, or  uncomfortable  with  discipline. 
What  schoolchild  is  not  restless  and  In- 
attentive at  times. 

Another  area  of  overriding  importance 
is  the  massive  files  collected  by  banks, 
credit  unions,  or  the  Federal  Gtovem- 
ment.  Though  these  filet  are  reportedly 
"secure,"  numerous  examples  exist  of 
selling  collected  data,  access  to  sensitive 
material  by  unauthorized  persons,  merg- 
ing of  scattered  files  into  complete  "dos- 
siers," ajid  so  forth.  The  real  tragedy  of 
these  Incidents  lies  In  the  often  inaccu- 
rate information  contained  therein  of 
which  the  person  being  studied  has  no 
knowledge.  Disaster  to  livelihood,  home, 
family  and  belongings  hiive  been  known 
to  occur  as  the  result  of'  gross  misinfor- 
mation. 

One  of  the  most  frightening  Invasions 
of  privacy  has  come  to  light  only  witliln 
the  past  few  years.  Psychosurgery  and 
lobotomy  operations  which  irreversibly 
mutilate  healthy  brain  tissue  in  order  to 
deal  with  psychological  problems  are 
most  controversial.  The  potential  unre- 
stricted use  of  such  operfttions  to  control 
patients  exhibiting  aggressive  tendencies 
is  alarming  indeed. 

These  are  only  a  very  few  of  the  nu- 
merous examples  of  privacy  abuses.  How- 
ever, the  mere  existence  of  such  illustra- 
tions magnifies  the  crying  need  for  for- 
mal congressional  oversight.  The  Select 
Committee  on  Prlvsujy  which  I  have  pro- 
posed and  continue  to  support  would  be  a 
viable  tool  in  guarante^ng  the  right  to 
privacy  of  all  Americans  while  at  the 
same  time  controlling  the  innumerable 
abuses  existing  today. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today's  communications  technology 
makes  it  possible  to  store  virtually  limit- 
less amounts  of  information,  and  dis- 
seminate that  Information  with  almost 
unimaginable  speed,  from  one  point  to 
another.  This  technology  is  being  used  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  a  vast  national 
communications  network,  a  potentially 
awesome  weapon  In  this  Nation's  fight 
against  crime.  The  appHIcatlon  of  this 
technology  to  other  areas  of  Investiga- 
tion has  undoubtedly  facilitated  the  de- 
tection of  persons  engaged  In  "suspicious 
activities,"  of  persons  who  might  be  "bad 
credit  risks,"  and  Indeed,  of  persons  of 
every  conceivable  character  and  any 
given  description:  the  only  technical 
limit  to  this  system  is  the  extent  of  the 
information  on  file. 

While  maUng  the  greaitest  possible  use 
of  these  resources,  however,  we  must 
keep  In  mind  the  U.$.  ConstitutiaD. 
which  provides  that  the  S>eople  have  the 
right  to  be  secure  in  their  persons  and 
property  from  "unreasonable  searches 
and  seizure,"  the  right  to  receive  and 
impart  information  and  ideas  without 
fear  of  harassment  and  to  associate  in 
public  and  in  private  wlih  others  of  like 
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mind,  the  right  "not  to  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty  and  property  without  due 
process  of  law,"  and  the  right  to  be  free 
from  self-incrimination — In  short,  a 
Constitution  which  provides  for  a  right 
to  personal  privacy. 

And  yet  we  are  familiar  with  a  host  of 
cases  in  which  each  of  these  constitu- 
tional guarantees  has  been  broken,  be- 
cause of  a  devotion  to  investigative  tech- 
niques which  abhor  constltutlcxial  limi- 
tations. Have  we  not  seen  a  number  of 
citizens,  some  prominent  and  some  pub- 
licly unknown,  "investigated"  and 
"documented"  because  of  group-affilia- 
tions which  someone  has  deemed  "unac- 
ceptable" or  "suspicious"?  How  many 
times  has  an  individual  accused  of  hav- 
ing committed  a  crime  been  found  limo- 
cent  of  all  charges,  but  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  charged  placed  "on  file"  and 
allowed  to  plague  him  for  the  rest  of 
hisUfe? 

Too  often,  errors  in  files  and  in  print- 
outs cannot  be  corrected  because  of  the 
limited  access  given  to  the  very  Individ- 
uals who  are  being  investigated  and  dis- 
cussed. Credit  reporting  has  created  a 
massive  network  of  Information,  often 
faulty,  that  Is  not  corrected  and  which 
continues  to  libel  Individuals  without 
their  knowledge. 

The  probability  of  an  unregulated  net- 
work of  Information  being  mislabeled 
and  misdirected  against  an  individual  Is 
a  substantial  danger  in  our  computerized 
society.  This  afternoon  I  applaud  the 
efforts  of  my  colleagues  who  realize  that 
limits  have  to  be  set,  and  a  balance 
struck  in  the  Interest  of  both  law  en- 
forcement and  constitutional,  demo- 
cratic government. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
biggest  reasons  for  the  United  States 
breaking  away  from  England  was  the 
right  of  privacy.  Again,  we  find  as  we 
near  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United 
States,  the  private  citizen's  right  of  pri- 
vacy is  again  being  eroded.  It  has  con- 
fronted us  in  criminal  matters,  credit  in- 
formation distribution  and  computer 
data  collection.  It  is  no  longer  just  a 
question  of  whether  a  man  is  entitled  to 
privacy  in  his  home,  but  whether  his 
thou^ts  and  actions  will  be  placed  on 
the  public  record  against  his  wishes  or 
without  his  knowledge. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  and  other  parts  of 
our  Constitution  preserve  for  each  per- 
son a  number  of  rights.  Considered  to- 
gether, the  basis  for  many  of  these  Is  a 
right  of  privacy — It  is  the  philosophical 
basis  for  freedom  of  speech,  assembly, 
and  religion  and  for  protection  from  im- 
reasonable  searches  and  seizures  and 
self-incrimination.  Moreover,  the  9th 
amendment  states  that  the  enumeration 
of  rights  in  the  Ccmstltutlon  is  "not  to  be 
construed  to  daiy  or  disparage  other 
rights  retained  by  the  people,"  and  by 
means  of  the  due  process  clauses  of  the 
5th  and  14th  amendments,  each  person 
Is  entitled  to  an  explanation  as  well  as 
an  opportunity  to  explain  In  any  con- 
frontation with  a  Federal  or  State 
government  or  entity. 

While  an  Indivldued  may  not  be  put  on 
the  rack  to  make  him  Inform  on  himself, 
this  has  not  kept  the  Government  and 
private  associations  fr<»n  collecting  data 


on  him.  My  concern  Is  that  it  Is  without 
his  consent  or  knowledge,  may  be  Inac- 
curate, and  its  uses  are  unknown.  The 
fact  is,  such  great  potential  exists  or  is 
being  realized  in  the  collection,  storage, 
and  recall  and  dissemination  of  computer 
data  on  individuals,  that  an  Individual's 
life  may  be  reviewed  In  a  matter  of  min- 
utes without  his  knowledge  or  explana- 
tion. 

Data  collection  and  dissemination  Is 
not  confined  to  credit  ratings  and  repeats 
or  income  tax  returns,  but  includes  many 
other  areas  of  life  where  information  is 
coUected.  Monthly,  the  Privacy  Report, 
published  by  the  American  Civil  Ubertles 
Union  Foundation,  details  these  other 
instances.  The  March  1974  Privacy  Re- 
port carried  am  item  that  the  social  secu- 
rity numbers  of  professors  at  the  State 
University  College  at  Geneseo,  N.Y.,  will 
be  recorded  with  the  courses  they  teach 
so  that  the  university  system  can  auto- 
matlcsJly  correlate  data  on  every 
teacher's  course  load,  enrollments,  salary, 
rank,  and  class  hours.  Students  then  dis- 
covered that  they  were  not  allowed  to  see 
the  files  kept  on  them  by  the  student 
placement  office  even  though  they  felt 
that  they  had  a  right  to  see  their  own 
files. 

And,  this  past  weekend,  a  p<H>ular  Sun- 
day supplement — ^Psurade,  March  31, 
1974 — ran  an  article  on  the  invasion  of 
privacy  in  our  public  schools.  The  fol- 
lowing Is  one  illustration  of  several  in 
the  article : 

A  parent  Is  informed  by  a  guidance  coun- 
selor, about  to  write  a  coUege  recommendsr 
tk>n  for  her  son,  that  his  "psychological"  file 
labeled  him  a  "possible  schizophrenic"  back 
in  elementary  school. 

In  this  case,  the  mother  was  not  aware 
such  a  file  existed. 

The  magazine  reported  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  common  for  schools  to 
collect  "soft  data"  on  children  and  their 
parents  and  allow  access  to  this  data  to 
many  persons,  but  not  the  parents  or  the 
child.  The  article  lists  Instances  of  re- 
ports on  parents'  attitudes  and  activities 
and  children's  behavior  and  psychology. 
The  dsmger  Is  that  these  reports  are  sub- 
jective comments,  recorded  without  chal- 
lenge, and  possib^  stigmatizing  the  child 
or  his  family  with  the  broadcast  ramifi- 
cations. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  act.  It  must 
act  to  define  a  right  of  privacy,  and  it 
must  assess  each  other  piece  of  legisla- 
tion with  due  regard  to  that  right.  In  the 
case  of  the  Federal  Government,  Con- 
gress should  limit  the  collection  of  data, 
open  files  to  the  individual  concerned, 
and  allow  the  individual  an  opportunity 
to  comment  and  have  his  comments  be- 
come a  part  of  that  file.  With  regard  to 
the  States  and  their  agencies.  Congress 
should  assess  its  aid  programs  to  see  that 
Federal  funds  are  not  spent  in  contra- 
vention of  a  policy  of  a  right  to  privacy 
or  even  that  the  States  and  Its  agencies 
must  act  positivdy  with  regard  to  such 
a  right  before  qualifying  for  Federal  aid. 
In  the  case  of  private  information  col- 
lectors. Congress  should  open  all  files  to 
the  Individual  concerned,  when  that  file 
may  be  used  by  others  than  the  collector, 
and  aUow  the  Individual  the  CHWortunity 
to  oomment  and  have  his  comments  be- 


come part  of  the  file.  In  all  cases,  the  in- 
dividual must  be  given  some  control  over 
the  disseminatloii  of  information  about 
him. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  SpeeJcer,  I  wish  to 
compliment  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.    GoLDWATZR,    Mr     Mooehiad,    Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Edwards,  and  Mr.  Kskp, 
for  taking  this  special  order  to  express 
the  congressional  commitment  to  pri- 
vacy. The  field  of  privacy  is  a  broad  one, 
relating  as  it  does  to  an  individual's  con- 
trol over  all  knowledge  or  data  about 
himself  whether  such  data  be  collected 
by  the  private  sector  or  by  Government 
agencies,  by  the  miUtary  branch  or  In 
connection  with  criminal  investigations. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  there  have  al- 
ready been  over  a  hundred  different  bills 
and  resolutions  introduced  in  the  House 
in  the  privacy  field  during  this  Congress 
and  our  approach  has  been  somewhat 
fragm«ited.  I  have  today  Introduced  a 
bill  which  strives  to  cover  some  of  the 
essentials  in  this  area  and  which  I  hope 
will  be  useful.  Although  my  bill  is  narrow 
in  scope  in  that  it  attempts  to  deal  only 
with  an  individuars  control  over  infor- 
mation collected  about  himself  by  Fed- 
eral agKicles,  the  ronedies  provided  are 
broad — broad  enough  to  assure  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  of  adequate  protection  in 
the  collection,  maintenance,  and  disclos- 
ure of  data  about  himself. 

Several  of  us  here  today  have  taken  an 
active  role  in  attempting  to  protect  the 
Individual  citizen  from  violations  of  pri- 
vacy and  other  individual  rights  perpe- 
trated by  the  Government  in  the  guise 
of  its  legitimate  functions.  This  was  long 
before  privacy  received  the  imprimatur 
of  a  formal  group  within  the  Domestic 
Coimdl,  headed  by  Vice  President  0«- 
ALD  Ford,  long  before  the  protection  of 
privacy  became  a  "fashionable"  legisla- 
tive subject.  In  the  mid-sixties,  a  few 
voices  in  the  Congress  sp<^  out.  but 
their  warnings  seemed  to  fall  on  deaf 
ears.  BokAs  by  law  professors  Alan  Wes- 
tln  and  Arthur  Miller  widened  the  dis- 
cussion. In  July  1973,  the  report  of  the 
Secretary's  Advisory  Committee  on  Au- 
tomated Personal  Data  Systems.  Rec- 
ords, Computers,  smd  the  Rights  of  Citi- 
zens was  issued  and  has  dominated  the 
field.  It  Is  a  most  compelling  document 
and  should  form  a  basis  for  any  legisla- 
tion in  this  field.  Finally,  and  most  re- 
cently, we  had  official  administration 
recognition  of  the  dangers  of  Invasion  of 
privacy  when  President  Nixon  created 
his  Committee  on  the  Right  of  Privacy 
last  February. 

Among  my  colleagues  who  have  worked 
long  and  hard  in  the  privacy  field  Is  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  today's  special  order, 
Mr.  KocH,  who  has  Introduced  several 
bills  dealing  with  persons'  access  to  files 
maintained  by  Government  agencies. 
Preliminary  hearings  on  two  of  these 
bills— HJl.  12206  and  HJR.  12207— were 
held  before  the  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  Subcommittee 
of  the  Government  (^?erations  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  last  Feb- 
ruary. During  these  hearings,  several 
witnesses  made  suggestions,  many  of 
which  were  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Koch,  of 
ways  to  provide  additi<mal  safeguards  to 
individuals    in    today's    eompnterlaed. 
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muthanfmA.  and  highly  bureuicratlaed 
Federal  OoTenimait  Although  the  more 
Umtted  aKOiMch  reflected  In  tbeee  hUls 
may  have  been  viewed  as  the  optimum  to 
be  acoompUBhed  only  a  short  while  ago, 
I  fed  that  the  day  has  oome  when  a 
strong  privacy  bill  can  be  enacted.  One 
need  only  look  at  the  Uat  of  supporters 
of  t>*««  q>eclal  order  to  see  that  concern 
for  privacy  cuts  across  all  portlaan  and 
Ideologleal  Unes.  We  should  certainly  be 
able  to  rally  bipartisan  support  for  a 
stronger,  more  precise  bill  which  will 
afford  adequate  protection  and  remedies 
to  Individuals  regardtog  Information  col- 
lected. m«lT^*^*»*«»^i  and  disclosed  by  Fed- 
eral Oovamment  agencies. 

Having  loag  taken  an  active  role  In 
this  area  and  fedlng  strongly  about  the 
need  to  protect  Individuals  ae&lnst  viola- 
tions of  their  privacy,  I  have  drafted  a 
bni  wUch  Incorporates  many  of  the  best 
provlskms  of  Mr.  Koch's  bills  with  others 
pending  In  the  House.  Including  Mr. 
aoLBWATsa's  blU.  Hit.  11275.  pending  In 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  Although  the 
scope  of  my  bill  Is  similar  to  Mr.  Koch's, 
I  have  attempted  to  adopt  the  sugges- 
tions made  In  i1lBnif«<**r^  before  our  sub- 
coounlttee  In  order  to  provide  wider  pro- 
tection to  the  Individual  In  the  collection, 
maintenance,  and  use  of  powmal  data, 
Incltidlng  safeguards  against  Improper 
alteration  or  dlselosnre  of  such  informa- 
tion. Thus,  my  proposal  attempts  to  place 
some  limitations  on  the  kinds  of  infor- 
mation coiDected  by  Government  agen- 
cies. The  root  of  the  problem  lies  in  the 
ctdlectkm  process — in  the  amount  of  un- 
verified. Irrdevant,  and  oftoi  erroneous 
data  that  finds  Its  way  Into  individuals' 
files.  Further,  by  providing  Individuals 
with  access  to  their  own  files  and  the  (h>- 
portunlty  to  correct  such  files  by  the 
xemoval  of  both  Irrelevant  and  erroneous 
material,  limitations  are  Imposed  on  the 
maintenance  of  data.  Third,  the  use 
made  of  such  data  Is  restricted  by  requir- 
ing individuals'  consent  before  disclosure 
of  their  files  or.  where  dlsdosure  may  be 
required  by  law.  prior  notification  and  an 
opportunity  to  object  Beyond  that,  my 
proposal  would  define  exemptions  from 
Its  coverage  in  much  more  precise  and 
enforceable  terms. 

This  is  one  area  where  I  feel  that  most 
proposed  privacy  legislation  has  been 
grossly  deficient— in  providing  loosely 
defined  exemptions  for  criminal  Justice 
tnfonnatlon  and  for  nati<xial  security. 
First,  let  me  discuss  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  My  legislation  specifically 
Includes  records  In  this  ares,  because  I 
believe  we  cannot  make  an  exception  of 
one  of  the  most  abused  areas  and  then 
expect  the  people  of  this  country  to  feel 
we  have  produced  a  serious  piece  of  leg- 
islation. The  only  exception  I  have  made 
In  this  area  Is  "records  that  have  been 
opened  and  are  being  used  in  pursuit  of 
an  active  criminal  prosecutlan.''  Those 
jeoorda  wHI  not  be  disclosed  to  the  in- 
dividual, but  unlike  other  bins,  that  wDl 
be  the  limit  ot  such  nondisclosures.  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  oome  to  recognize  that 
there  are  "datamanlaes"  abonndlng  In 
law  enforoeftwot  agencies,  people  who 
collect  -everything  about  everybody  with 
little  or  no  tkooght  as  to  the  Inf  orma- 
ttoaiB  poitfMe  use  In  a  oonstmcttve  way. 


Once  this  information  has  been  col- 
lected, it  take  on  a  validity  by  the  mere 
fact  that  it  exists  in  law  enforcement 
files  and  pufts  out  a  cloud  of  suspicion 
In  the  minds  of  people  who  collect  It  or 
review  it  later.  Ilie  mystique  of  "law 
and  order"  endows  such  dubious  data 
Witt,  a  resiiectability  far  greater  than  its 
sources  should  create. 

If  "law  and  order"  is  discredited  as  a 
preconditl<»i  for  secrecy,  similarly  the 
phrase  "national  security"  should  no 
longer  be  used  as  a  pretense  to  excuse 
vlc^tions  of  privacy.  Thus,  my  bill  limits 
the  national  security  exception  to  three 
areas — ^where  disclosure  would  endanger 
the  active  military  plans  or  deployment 
of  UjB.  forces,  reveal  details  about  cur- 
rent military  technology  or  weaponry,  or 
mdanger  the  life  of  any  person  engaged 
in  foreign  intelligence  activities  of  the 
United  States.  Actions  taken  in  the  past 
tmder  the  color  of  national  security 
have,  in  my  Judgment,  created  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  a  legitimate  con- 
cept of  national  security  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  Is  Intelligent  to  add  more  yards 
to  the  national  security  blanket  so  be- 
loved by  people  In  authority. 

Others  have  suggested  quite  properly 
that  a  Federal  Privacy  Board  could  as- 
sxire  that  the  sensible  information 
standards  and  practices  which  have  been 
praised  so  widely  on  the  floor  today  are 
followed  within  the  executive  branch. 
Enforcement  mechanisms  are  essential 
to  anytiiing  which  presumes  to  call  itself 
legislation.  We  must  fix  the  responsibil- 
ity for  enforcing  the  law  and  order  we 
seek  to  impose  in  a  peried  so  fraught  with 
lawlessness  and  disorder.  I  support  a 
privacy  board  for  that  primary  purpose, 
biit  I  also  hope  that  we  will  see  fit  to  em- 
power it  with  sufiBclent  authority  to  have 
a  cleansing  efFect  throughout  the  entire 
privacy  area. 

In  the  beginning,  its  first  task  win  be 
to  pul9liclze  the  existence  of  data  banks 
containing  personal  information.  "Rec- 
ords. Computers,  and  Che  Rights  of  Clt- 
izois"  and  Mr.  Goldwatzr's  bill  both 
have  this  ringing  sentence  which  I  have 
used  in  my  own  bill: 

There  must  be  no  personal  data  record- 
keeping system  whose  veiy  existence  ts  secret 
and  there  must  he  a  way  for  an  Individual 
to  find  out  what  Information  about  him  Is 
In  a  record  and  how  It  Is  used. 

In  order  to  make  that  declaration  a 
reality,  we  cannot  rely  on  the  individual 
agencies  themselves,  nor  can  we  depend 
on  an  Attorney  General  to  ferret  out  all 
the  systems.  Only  an  independent  and 
strong  privacy  board  cgn  fulfill  tMs  edu- 
cational task. 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  privacy  campaign  thus  far  has 
been  the  lamentable  fact  that  nowhere, 
either  in  the  Ccmgress  or  in  the  execu- 
tive, or  in  the  society  ftt  large,  has  there 
been  a  single  group  whose  sole  f  imction 
has  been  the  preservation  of  privacy.  A 
Federal  Privacy  Board  with  jurisdiction 
to  omsider  how  Information  is  collected 
in  the  first  place  as  well  as  to  control  its 
centralization  and  dlssemenation  could 
provide  a  focw  for  all  those  truly  in- 
terested In  making  a  reality  of  the  Bill 

of  Bifl^. 
M^.  FASCXIJU  Mr.  ak>eaker.  it  is  a  priv- 


ilege to  Join  our  colleagves  today  in  this 
discussion  of  the  congressional  commit- 
ment to  privacy. 

In  recent  years  much  use  has  beeu 
made  of  the  somewhat  elusive  phrase— 
"quality  of  life."  There  is  a  very  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  "quality  of  life"  con- 
cept that  has  been  threatmed  Increas- 
ingly and  which  must  have  our  atten- 
tion. I  speak  of  each  citis^'s  right  to  pro- 
tect his  individuality — his  privacy. 

We  are  all  serious^  c<4icemed  with  the 
erosion  of  public  confidence  in  elected 
and  appointed  ofBcials.  Govemmmt 
seems  somehow  to  have  gotten  away  from 
the  people,  to  have  groim  so  large  that 
individuals  can  no  longer  identity  with 
it.  Citizens  feel.  I  bellevt,  that  they  have 
no  access  to  Government,  that  Govern- 
ment acts  arbitrarily,  and  tiaaX  when 
Government  so  acts  they  have  no  man- 
ageable or  easily  available  means  to  ef- 
fectively respond  or  appeal. 

But  as  Government  bfus  become  seem- 
ingly less  accessible  to  individuals,  in- 
dividuals have,  so  to  spe^,  become  much 
more  accessible  to  Government. 

It  has  been  common  knowledge  for 
some  time  that  various  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment maintain  files  on  Individual 
citizens.  We  have  all  been  shocked,  how- 
ever, to  learn  the  extent  of  such  record- 
keeping and  the  manner  in  which  the 
records  have  been  used. 

The  growing  computer  capability — the 
abilty  to  feed  vast  amotuits  of  informa- 
tion into  computers,  stote  it,  and  retrieve 
it  almost  InstantaneouslB' — ^has  vastly  in- 
creased the  potential  for  misuse  of  Gov- 
ernment information.  Prof.  Arthur  MH- 
ler,  of  George  Washington  University's 
National  Law  Center,  \frote  in  a  recent 
article  on  privacy  that  the  teGhnologlc&l 
ability  to  collect  and  disseminate  infor- 
mation is  virtually  unlimited.  Professor 
Miller  wrote: 

What  Is  technologlcallr  pooBible  wlU  ba 
done.  I 

While  I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with 
his  conclusions,  I  regret  that  his  assess- 
ment of  the  use  of  our  technical  ability 
is  probably  accurate  UnJess  we  enact 
safeguards  and  controls. 

At  a  time  when  public  confidence  Is 
waning  in  a  govenmient  which  seems  to 
be  unapproachable,  and  when  a  growing 
technological  capability  exists  for  invad- 
ing the  lives  of  indlvidtials,  action  must 
be  taken  to  give  individnals  the  right  and 
the  means  to  find  out  wbat  files  the  Gov- 
ernment maintains  reg|u:ding  ttiem  and 
to  review  and  supplement  them. 

The  very  existence  of  "vast  Government 
records  on  individuals  is  alarming 
enough.  The  least  we  can  do  is  provide 
adequate  statutory  saijeguards.  so  that 
those  records  wUl  not  te  misused. 

I  have  Joined  our  colleague  Congress- 
man Ed  Koch  in  sponsoring  the  Federal 
Privacy  Act.  legislatldn  which  I  fed 
would  make  a  signifldant  step  toward 
providing  fee  necessa^r  safeguards  for 
the  use  of  Government  files.  Tbit  bfll 
would  do  much.  I  beliove,  to  protect  Uie 
tadivldual's  Interests, 

Essentially  the  bill  would  provide  «e 
following: 

Bsquize  eaob  agency  Hiat  lasintalna  IW* 
ordB  to  notify  penons  when  their  rsootds  V* 
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to  he  dlflcloaed  to  any  other  sgeney  or  to  any 
pMson  not  employed  by  the  Sgency  main- 
tiining  the  record; 

Permit  any  person  to  inq>eet  his  own  rec- 
ord and  have  copies  made  at  his  expense; 

Permit  any  person  to  supplement  the  In- 
formation contained  in  his  record  by  the  ad- 
dition of  any  docimient  or  writing  of  reason- 
able length; 

Bequlre  that  erroneous  Information 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  agency  be 
removed  from  the  record  and  that  each 
agency  and  person  to  whom  the  emme- 
0U8  material  has  previously  been  transferred 
be  notified; 

IteBtrlct  access  to  the  records  to  those  in 
the  agency  who  must  examine  the  record  to 
perform  their  Job;  and 

Bequlre  the  record  holding  agency  to  keep 
an  accurate  record  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  persons  to  whom  any  Informa- 
tion has  been  transmitted. 

While  this  bill  may  not  solve  all  the 
problems  visited  upon  our  citizens  by  the 
Federal  bureaucracy,  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  large  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Allowing  the  people  to  see  informaticm 
eoDcemlng  themselves  and  upon  which 
decisions  affecting  their  lives  will  ha 
made  wiU  help  restore  faith  in  our  de- 
mocracy. No  longer  would  individuals  be 
uncertain  just  what  information  was 
atilized  and  by  whom  when  they  request 
agency  action  in  a  matter  importsmt  to 
tbem.  And  no  longer  would  they  be  pe- 
nalized by  the  damaging  effects  of  erro- 
neous information. 

Pec^Ie  would  again  believe  themselves 
to  be  more  than  just  a  number  in  an 
agency  computer  when  they  see  that  they 
must  be  consulted  in  matters  of  personal 
importance.  The  individual  would  have 
an  input  and  could  insure  that  his  rec- 
ords are  accurate  and  up  to  date. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  legislative 
proposals  pending  in  the  House  which 
would  also  make  important  steps  toward 
insuring  individual  privacy  and  liberty. 
But  as  the  sponsors  of  this  discussion 
have  pointed  out,  the  fragmented  ap- 
proach to  congressional  action  may  have 
slowed  progress  in  enacting  broad-pur- 
pose legislation. 

I  commend  the  sponsors  of  this  debate, 
and  hope  that  it  will  lead  to  cohesive 
action  by  the  House  to  enact  effective 
controls  over  the  collection  and  use  of 
information  by  the  Government  and 
eliminate  the  continued  risk  of  imwar- 
ranted  and  unacceptable  invasions  of 
privacy. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
bappy  to  join  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yraic  (Ml-.  Koch)  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs,  In  this 
discussion  of  the  worrisome  and  fre- 
quently frightening  aspects  of  the  widen- 
ing scope  of  tavasion  of  privacy  of  the 
American  people.  As  our  population  has 
increased  and  become  more  urbanised, 
and  the  managnnent  levels  of  business 
enterprises  and  of  Government  agencies 
become  more  and  more  separated  from 
the  individuals  with  whom  feelr  institu- 
tions dad — separated  by  increasing  lay- 
en  of  public  and  private  bureaucratlcs — 
the  citizen  becomes  a  disembodied  social 
aecurity  nimiber,  credit  card  number, 
tMpayers*  account  niunber,  and  name 
>Qd  address  on  a  computerlaed  maUlng 
^  He  seldom  has  any  personal  rela- 
w»ishlp  with  the  owner  of  any  bustoess 


with  which  he  deals;  he  has  little  or  no 
contact  with  any  responsible  ofllclal  in  a 
bank  with  which  he  has  his  account — in 
fact  he  may  bank  by  mall  and  withdraw 
by  check  and  never  set  foot  In  the  bank; 
although  he  may  have  a  mortgage  with  a 
mutual  savings  and  loan  association  and 
thus  be  a  member  of  fee  association,  fee 
chances  are  feat  he  never  attends  an  an- 
nual meeting  of  fee  association  or  at- 
tempts to  take  any  part  in  fee  operaticms 
of  fee  institution;  on  fee  Job  he  may  be 
known  only  by  his  immediate  siQiervlsors 
and  fee  limited  number  of  workers  wife 
whom  he  comes  In  dally  contact. 

Alfeough  the  average  urbanized  citi- 
zen may  feel  that  he  moves  in  a  kind  of 
general  anonymity,  except  among  his 
friends  and  immediate  neighbors  and  co- 
workers and  fellow  club  members  and 
so  on.  there  is  a  great  deal  known  about 
him  by  a  great  many  people  he  does  not 
know  and  who  have  no  personal  interest 
in  him  whatsoever.  These  strangers,  who 
may  have  an  occasional  business  or  pro- 
fessional Interest  in  some  aspect  of  his 
life,  know,  or  can  find  out  quickly  and 
economically,  virtually  all  there  is  to 
leam  about  his  economic  status,  his  cred- 
it worthiness,  his  reliability,  integrity, 
general  reputation,  mode  of  living,  per- 
sonal habits,  military  record,  taxpaylng 
experience,  political  inclination,  religious 
affiliation,  police  record,  medical  history, 
and  a  great  many  ofeer  things  about  him 
that  he  may  or  may  not  be  willing  to 
volunteer  to  perfect  strangers  without 
knowing  how  or  when  feat  information 
might  be  used.  And  often  fee  information 
is  slanted,  or  false,  or  at  least  incomplete 
and  misleading. 

ntois  KDnmcARTXK  to  the  obavs 

The  March  31  edition  of  Parade  dis- 
tributed wife  many  Sunday  newspapers 
gave  us  all  something  of  a  shock  when 
it  described  the  records  being  accumu- 
lated in  the  schools  of  this  country  about 
children  from  elementary  school  on  up — 
teacher  descriptions  or  criticisms  of  the 
chEiracter  or  emotional  stability  or  abili- 
ties of  youngsters  which,  in  many  in- 
stances are  withheld  from  parents  but 
could  be  used  to  damage  fee  child  in  later 
years.  Apparently,  one's  life  becomes  an 
open  book  from  kindergarten  to  the 
grave. 

Ideally,  all  of  us  should  be  empowered 
to  protect  our  privacy  as  completely  as 
we  would  like — to  have  control  over  the 
information  about  us  we  wish  to  allow 
anyone  to  have.  As  a  people,  however,  we 
have  surrendered  by  law — by  laws  writ- 
ten by  fee  democratically  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  fee  people — many  of  our 
Inherent  rights  of  privacy.  For  instance 
fee  16th  amendment  to  fee  Consti- 
tution provides  fee  aufeority  under 
which  fee  Government  compels  us  all  to 
report  every  ceat  of  our  income  and  pay 
taxes  feereon.  We  are  compelled  by  law 
to  answer  censxis  questions  every  10 
years.  In  applying  for  certain  benefits 
available  from  fee  Government,  tmdb.  as 
food  stamps  for  low-income  families, 
citizens  must  divulge  fee  most  intimate 
of  financial  details  down  to  the  cash 
value  of  life  insurance.  In  addition,  in 
wplying  for  employment,  insurance,  or 
credit  from  any  public  or  private  source 
fee  individual  is  called  upon  to  lay  bare 


facts  about  himself  or  herself  that  he  or 
she  would  prefer  be  held  confidential  by 
feose  to  whom  fee  Information  ts  being 
givoi.  Eventually,  however,  much  if  not 
most  of  this  information  finds  its  way 
into  a  computer  somewhere  where  it  is 
stored  and  held  for  fee  instant  retrieval 
for  fee  information  of  anyone  who  can 
establish  a  so-called  legitimate  business 
interest  In  having  the  information.  These 
may  or  may  not  be  people  wife  whom 
the  individual  is  consciously  interested 
in  doing  any  business. 

THX    START    Or    LEGISLATIVX    FBORCTIOKB 

The  proliferation  of  data  banks  m  and 
out  of  Govermnent  has  be«i  a  source  of 
deep  concern  to  numerous  committees 
and  Members  of  Congress  over  fee  years. 
It  took  concrete  legislative  form  for  the 
first  time  early  in  1968  when  Congress- 
man Clement  Zablocki,  of  Wisconsin,  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  fee  trufe  in 
lending  title  of  fee  Consumer  Credit  Pro- 
tection Act.  as  it  was  being  debated  on 
fee  House  floor  on  Jainuary  31  of  feat 
year,  a  provision  which  would  have 
limited  and  regulated  the  kind  of  per- 
sonal information  compiled  and  sold  for 
a  fee  by  credit  bureaus.  The  Zablocki 
Eunendment  raised  many  questions  which 
could  not  be  answered  satisfactorily  (m 
the  House  floor  when  it  was  offered  feat 
day,  and  it  was  defeated.  But  it  was  re- 
vived by  Mr.  Zablocki  in  more  carefully 
defined  legislative  form  in  fee  next  Con- 
gress and  became  fee  nucleus  of  what  is 
now  fee  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  of 
1970— title  VI  of  Public  Law  91-508. 
which  created  a  new  title  VI  to  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968. 

The  Zablocki  bill  itself  was  never  acted 
on  in  fee  House  in  fee  91st  Congress,  nor 
was  a  much  more  comprehensive  bill 
which  I  introduced  in  that  Congress  as 
chairman  of  fee  Suticommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs  and  on  which  we  held 
hearings  in  fee  subcommittee.  Unfor- 
tunately, when  it  came  time  to  act  on  my 
bill  In  fee  subcommittee  during  fee  final 
weeks  of  fee  91st  Congress,  we  were 
never  able  to  get  a  quorum  of  fee  sub- 
committee to  begin  markup  sessions,  llie 
revised  legislation  was  extremely  con- 
troversial, and  that  fact  may  or  may  not 
have  been  a  factor  in  our  Inability  to  get 
a  quorum  for  markup  sessions, 
aow   TRZ   VAia    cikdit   szpobtino   act   was 

XNACTKD 

In  fee  meantime,  however,  fee  Senate 
had  passed  a  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act 
modeled  pretty  much  along  fee  lines  of 
Congressman  Zablocki's  bill  and  feen 
tacked  it  on  as  a  Senate  rider  to  a  House 
bill  dealing  wife  bank  secrecy.  That  is 
how  we  were  able  to  get  into  conference 
on  fee  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  before 
fee  91st  Congrefs  adjourned.  The 
Democratic  members  of  the  House  ccm- 
ference  committee.  Representatives  Pat- 
man,  Barrett,  Sullivan,  and  Rxuss, 
proposed  a  series  of  strengfeening 
amendments  to  fee  Senate-passed 
measure  Intended  to  bring  it  more  into 
confonnance  wife  the  blU  I  had  in- 
troduced in  fee  House  and  on  which  our 
hearings  were  conducted  in  fee  subcom- 
mittee. Some  of  feose  amendments  were 
acc^ted  by  fee  Senate  conferees  anil 
some  were  not.  Looking  back  on  that 
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conference  committee  In  1970. 1  think  it 
Is  now  clear  that  If  the  House  conferees 
had  prevailed  In  oocf  erenoe  on  the  dls- 
mited  areas  of  this  legislation,  most  of 
the  criticisms  now  being  voloed  about 
the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  would  not 
now  be  made. 

the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  has  ac- 
complished a  great  deal  of  good  In  en- 
aUlng  individuals  to  find  out  the  kind 
of  information  irtilch  is  being  circulated 
about  them  by  credit  bureaus  and  to  re- 
quire correction  cA  erroneous  or  Inoom- 
Idete  information.  It  requires  the  re- 
moval of  obsolete  information — in  most 
\r\aijkr\tt^^  information  more  than  7 
years  old.  It  limits  the  purposes  for 
which  poBonal  data  can  be  made  avail- 
able. It  provides  for  recourse  by  the 
consumer  who  has  been  damaged  by 
credit  bureau  negligence. 

BKncmfcns  nr  thx  arrATUTX 

Tlte  most  faring  deficiency  in  the  Fair 
Credit  R^Torting  Act  is  one  which  we 
fought  over  long  and  hard  in  ccmf erence, 
but  the  original  Seaiate  provision  pre- 
vailed. It  i>rovldes  that  a  consumer  may 
obtain  from  the  credit  bureau  the  "na- 
ture and  substance  of  all  information'' 
In  the  consumer's  file.  The  House  con- 
ferees offered  an  amendment  to  delete 
the  words  "nature  and  substance  of"  so 
as  to  permit  the  consumer  to  examine 
all  the  Information  in  his  file,  except  for 
specified  items  such  as  medical  data  or 
the  sources  of  investigative  information. 

It  is  in  the  area  of  investigative  con- 
sumer reporting,  where  the  credit  inves- 
tigators interview  neighbors,  former  on- 
ployars.  ez-wives  or  ez-huabands,  or 
anyone  they  can  find  'who  xaifgtA  be  able 
to  provide  adverse  Inf  ormatloD  about  an 
individual's  intimately  personal  life, 
that  the  UmltaUoos  on  the  oonsiuner's 
right  to  see  all  of  the  Information  in  his 
ffle  lead  to  suqpiolfln  that  the  full  file  is 
not  being  dlseloeed.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  efforts  to  check  compli- 
ance with  the  disclosure  requirements  of 
the  act  have  been  stymied,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, by  a  ruling  of  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  that  the 
FTC  Itself  cannot  have  access  to  the 
complaining  consumer's  file. 

In  my  mind,  the  other  area  of  most 
serious  shortcoming  In  the  act  Is  its  fail- 
ure to  provide  the  FTC  with  authority  to 
Issue  regulations  which  would  have  the 
force  and  effect  of  law  in  setting  out 
compliance  procedures,  power  such  as 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  under 
the  Truth  in  l4itnding  Act  to  issue  bind- 
ing regulations,  as  contained  in  the  Fed's 
regulation  Z. 
Tsamioirr  bt  srxlooit  pkldicah  op  thx  tic 

ICr.  Speaker,  because  of  its  potential 
Importance  In  protecting  the  consumer's 
rights  of  privacy,  it  Is  essential  that  we 
strengthen  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act 
to  carry  out  more  of  the  objectives  the 
House  ooofeiees  tried  to  write  into  the 
law  nearly  4  years  ago. 

liCr.  GOIDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
c<mcluskm  of  this  special  order,  let  me 
Just  say  that  we  recognize  this  question 
of  privacy,  not  as  a  partisan  effort  or  a 
partisan  Issue,  because  it  is  a  problem 
that  plagues  all  of  us,  whether  we  be 
Republican  or  Democrat.  Uberal  or  con- 


servative. It  is  a  people  problem,  wheth- 
er they  are  children  or  adults. 

It  is  one  that  is  long  overdue,  long  in 
coming,  for  us  to  examine  where  we  have 
come  and  how  we  got  to  where  we  are 
today,  and  to  bring  those  safeguards  into 
the  systems  that  were  created  with  all 
good  intentions  to  record  and  file  infor- 
mation on  our  individual  persons. 

The  most  secret  thing  we  have  is  our 
liberty  in  personality.  This  is  a  privilege 
which  we  should  enjoy  and  protect,  and 
one  which  this  Congress,  this  body, 
should  make  a  full  commitment  to  pro- 
tecting and  estafclishint  the  proper  safe- 
guards in  all  types  of  legislation  that  we 
pass  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my  colleagues 
who  have  Joined  in  sponsoring  this  spe- 
cial order  today,  and  those  who  have 
contributed  for  tjie  RacoRs  in  this  con- 
gressional commitment  on  privacy. 


IN  MEMORY  OP  CONQRESSMAN 
CECIL  RHODtS  KINQ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Califomla  (Mr.  HourixLo)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HOUFTKT.n.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  family  of  the 
Honorable  Cecil  King  who  served  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  26  years. 
He  was  elected  to  Ccmgress  in  the  fall  of 
1942  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Representative  Lee  Geyer.  He 
was  also  elected  to  the  13  succeeding 
Congresses. 

When  Congressman  King  voluntarily 
retired  in  1968,  he  was  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  important  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  His  work  an  that  committee 
was  intensive  and  dedicated. 

Early  in  the  Truman  administration 
he  saw  the  need  for  medical  and  hospital 
aid  to  the  poor  and  aged  pe<^le  of  Cali- 
fomla and  the  Nation.  He  sponsored 
legislation  to  bring  into  existence  a 
ssrstem  of  medical  and  hospital  aid  when 
that  social  purpose  was  very  unpopular. 
Particularly  strong  opposition  was  voiced 
by  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Doctors  were  mobilized  to  political  op- 
position in  every  subsequent  election. 
This  opposition  came  in  financial  aid  to 
his  political  opponents  and  in  mailings 
in  opposition  to  what  the  docttors  termed 
"socalized  medicine"  to  the  patients  of 
each  doctor  in  the  King  congressional 
dlstrict^the  17th. 

Congressman  King  never  retreated  in 
his  vigorous  advocacy  of  medical  aid  to 
the  aged.  From  his  original  sidvocacy  in 
the  Truman  years  there  finally  emerged 
various  pieces  of  legislation.  The  pro- 
grams of  medicaid  and  medicare  were 
finally  legislated  into  reality.  The  long 
years  of  sponsorship  and  advocacy  finally 
succeeded.  To  Congressman  Cecil  King 
belongs  great  and  lasting  credit  for  the 
final  accomplishments.  Literally  millions 
of  Americans  now  receive  medical  and 
hospital  benefits  from  the  modem  Fed- 
eral legislation  now  enacted  into  law. 

Cecil  King  was  a  true  champion  of  the 
poor  and  (H}pres8ed.  He  supported  all  of 
the  great  social  programs  to  make  life 
better  for  millions  of  Americans.  His 
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pioneer  advocacy  of  lectfdative  measuns 
to  obtain  better  health,  bettor  educatioD, 
housing,  and  protective  legislation  for 
IsUtwr  finally  bore  fruit. 

Congressman  King  thw  burdened  by 
poor  health  in  the  last  8  or  7  years  before 
his  death  in  March  of  Ijhis  year. 

All  of  his  friends  who  knew  of  his 
sterling  worth  grieve  because  of  his  pass- 
ing £ind  we  Join  in  extaidlng  our  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife  Gertrude  and  the  other 
members  of  his  family.  ' 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  Mr.  HoLxraxLo.  tile  dtsttn- 
guished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations  and  the  dean  of 
my  State's  delegation,  for  yielding  the 
floor  so  that  I  may  Join  him  and  many 
of  our  colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to  our 
late  friend,  Cecil  King.  Tlai&  is  not  the 
first  time  that  the  Congress  has  seen  fit 
to  demonstrate  its  regard  for  Cecil  King. 
On  July  2,  1952,  the  House  was  debating 
whether  or  not  to  vote  authority  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Kin^  committee's  In- 
vestigations— which  had  already  exposed 
massive  corruption  within  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau.  During  the  course  of 
debate  one  gentleman  after  another  took 
the  floor  to  express  the  appreciation  aod 
respect  which  Members  of  the  House  felt 
for  the  work  of  Mr.  King  and  his  sub- 
committee of  Ways  and  Means.  The 
Democratic  chairman  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee.  Mr.  Stanley  of 
Virginia,  qx>ke  of  the  tremendous  sav- 
ings to  the  taxpayers  t^t  would  result 
from  the  work  of  the  King  committee. 
The  Republican  senior  minority  member 
of  the  House  Administration  Committee, 
Mr.  LeCompte  of  Iowa,  praised  the  non- 
partisan fashion  in  which  the  Investiga- 
tions had  been  carried  .out.  Others  tak- 
ing the  floor  included  Mr.  Halleck.  of 
Indiana,  the  Republican  fioor  leader; 
Mr.  Carl  Hinshaw.  R^ublican  dean  of 
the  California  deleiKatlon;  Mr.  Deane  of 
North  Can^ina,  Democratic  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts;  Mr. 
Leroy  Johnson  of  California.  Republican 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee; Mr.  Doughton  of  North  Carolina, 
Democratic  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means;  and  Mr.  Reed  of 
New  York,  R^ublican  senior  minority 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  dean  of  his  State's  delegation 

The  nearly  universal  praise  accorded 
Cecil  King  in  July  of  1952  was  not  won 
easily.  Just  6  months  earlier  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  in  an  article  headlined 
"King  Risking  Future  In  Califomla 
Probe."  speculated  that  Cecil  might  be 
committing  political  suicide.  The  Janu- 
ary 6,  1952,  article,  written  by  Post  re- 
porter George  T.  Draper,  began  with  the 
line,  "Rep.  Cecil  R.  King  (D-CaUf.)  is 
about  to  enter  a  political  Uon's  den  by 
taking  his  tax-investigating  subcommit- 
tee to  San  Francisco,"  The  Post  story 
went  on  to  explain  that  "a  no-hold>- 
barred  exposing  of  the  Federal  tax 
agency  might  easily  knock  the  pnn>s  out 
from  under  Califomiafs  wobbly  Demo- 
cratic Party,"  while  anything  less  than 
an  all-out  investigation  "would  bring 
cries  of  'Whitewash'  fBom  the  Republi- 
can press,  and  possibly  Jeopardize  EUng's 
own  political  future." 
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Well,  Cecil  King  did  conduct  an  all-out 
investigation.  It  led  to  the  rit.'CTniiMatis  or 
forced  resignations  of  more  than  100 
officials,  and  to  the  indictment  and  in 
some  cases  conviction  of  several  revenue 
collectors  in  connection  with  tax  fraud 
cases  and  bribery.  "California's  wobbly 
Democratic  Party,"  as  the  Post  termed  it. 
seems  to  have  survived  well  enough  to 
be  currently  in  control  of  both  houses  of 
the  State  legislature  and  to  represent  a 
majority  of  oiu-  congressional  delegation, 
with  even  firmer  strength  expected  after 
this  year's  elections.  The  press,  far  from 
crying  "whitewash,"  praised  the  courage 
and  integrity  which  characterized  the 
investigations,  applauding  Cecil  TTing  for 
his  nonpartisan  approach.  And  his  own 
political  future  continued  for  16  addi- 
tional distinguished  yetu-s  in  the  House, 
until  Representative  King  retired  at  the 
end  of  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  accom- 
plishments, honors,  and  important  posi- 
tions that  will  always  come  to  mind  when 
the  name  of  Cecil  King  is  mentioned. 

Some  have  already  been  mentioned 
here  today  by  oiu-  collei«ues.  and  others 
will  yet  be  mentioned.  I  Join  in  honor- 
ing the  memory  of  Cecil  King  for  these 
many  significant  achievements  and  dis- 
tinctions. But  when  I  think  of  Cecil 
King— particularly  this  year— the  first 
thing  I  remember  is  his  philosophy: 
fight  corruption  wherever  you  find  it, 
and  let  the  political  chips  fall  where  they 
may.  And  perhaps  we  can  take  some 
small  measure  of  solace,  as  we  mourn 
the  loss  of  this  great  American,  in  the 
hope  that  we  will  all  profit  from  the 
example  he  set  for  us  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
of  us  were  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  our  former  colleague,  Cecil  King,  who 
served  with  great  distinction  in  this 
House  for  26  years.  Those  of  us  who  knew 
and  worked  with  him  during  his  career 
here  remember  him  as  a  highly  able  leg- 
islator whose  gentle  manner  and  fair- 
mindedness  were  always  present  in  his 
dealings  with  us.  Many  of  our  Govern- 
ment programs  to  bring  improved  medi- 
cal care  to  the  aged  are  standing  monu- 
ments today  of  his  diligent  labors  on  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

As  the  dean  of  the  California  delega- 
tion, Cecil  always  cooperated  with  those 
of  us  on  the  Republican  side  whenever 
a  bipartisan  effort  was  needed  to  deal 
with  a  problem  affecting  our  great  State. 

Few  have  given  so  much  time  and  en- 
ergy In  public  service  to  his  constituents, 
his  State,  and  his  country  as  Cecil  King. 
Even  though  he  is  gone  from  these  TTa.n«^ 
and  this  Earth,  the  memory  of  this  great 
American  and  his  ideals  will  live  on  and 
I.  for  one,  am  honored  to  have  served 
with  him  in  Congress. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  sorrow  that  I  Join  my  colleagues 
today  in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  our  most 
honored  and  dedicated  former  colleagues. 
Cecil  Rhodes  King  was  known  to  all  for 
his  warm  kindness  and  his  constant  will- 
ingness to  help  his  fellow  man.  His  read- 
iness to  champion  the  cause  of  those  in 
aeed  was  noted  both  in  his  public  woi^ 
as  a  legislator  and  privately  to  all  of 


those   who   knew  the   warmth  of  his 
friendship  here  in  the  House. 

Cecil  King  was  a  perfectionist  In 
everything  he  did.  He  read  extensively 
smd  devoted  long  hours  to  studying  the 
Issues.  He  was  meticulously  prepared  to 
debate  any  measure  appearing  before 
him,  and  could  always  be  counted  on  to 
supply  the  cool  bahn  of  reason  to  a  vol- 
atile situation.  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy once  praised  him  highly  as  one  of 
the  few  persons  who  had  mastered  the 
English  language. 

His  outstanding  work  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  earned  him  the 
respect  of  all  of  his  colleagues.  He  con- 
sidered his  finest  accomplishment  to  be 
the  battle  he  led  in  the  1960's  for  health 
care  legislation.  His  efforts  culminated 
in  the  enactment  of  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. Those  who  are  now  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  this  landmark  legislation  owe 
a  great  debt  to  Cecil  King,  one  of  the 
unsung  heroes  of  the  battle  waged  for  its 
passage. 

As  a  senior  member  of  the  CaUfomla 
delegation,  Cecil  King  was  the  first  to 
extend  a  hand  of  welcome  when  I  arrived 
as  a  freshman  Congressman.  Over  the 
years,  imtil  his  retirement  in  1969, 1  con- 
tinued to  benefit  from  his  wisdom  and 
counsel.  He  has  been  sorely  missed  by  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  his  death  is  a 
great  loss  to  all  of  us  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  him  well. 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to  his 
^vif  e  Gertrude  and  to  his  daughter. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker:  I  wish  to  Join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  sentiments 
in  honor  of  the  late  Congressman,  Cecil 
King. 

Mr.  King  was  a  Congressman  from  Los 
Angeles  County  who  served  his  constit- 
uents in  Congress  in  1942  until  1969. 

Mr.  King  served  as  a  private  in  the 
U.S.  Army  during  World  War  I.  Then,  in 
1932,  he  became  a  California  legislator. 
He  served  in  this  position  until  1942. 
when,  by  special  election,  he  became  Con- 
gressman. 

Mr.  King  served  on  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  Joint  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Taxation  Committee,  and 
the  Non-Essential  Federal  Expenditures 
Committee.  He  was  one  of  the  two  Con- 
gressmen to  serve  on  the  U.S.  Common 
Market  Negotiaticms  team  and  was  the 
congressional  adviser  to  United  Nations 
Trade  and  Development.  In  1967,  Cecil 
was  the  chairman  of  the  California  con- 
gressional delegation.  His  contributions 
throughout  his  13  terms  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  were  highly  com- 
mendable and  exemplify  the  excellence 
of  choice  made  by  his  constituents  for 
their  Representative. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  colleague,  Cecil  R.  King, 
was  a  sensitive  and  sensible  Member  of 
this  House  for  26  years  before  he  decided 
to  retire  in  1968.  Those  of  us  who  served 
with  him  recall  his  Important  leadership 
on  the  Wasrs  and  Means  Committee  and 
his  good  Judgment  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Committees. 

In  his  passing,  my  deepest  sympathy  is 
extended  to  his  wife,  Gertrude,  and  his 
daughter.  I  know  that  he  will  be  missed 
because  he  was  beloved. 


Cecil  King  was  an  enlightened  and 
erudite  man  who  understood  the  com- 
plexities of  domestic  economics  and 
world  affairs.  His  intelligence  and  think- 
ing were  crucial  factors  that  helped  build 
an  era  of  mankind's  greatest  prosperity. 

During  those  same  years  of  service, 
Cecil  King  was  a  viable  and  stalwart 
force  within  the  leadership  of  the  House 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees. His  recognition  of  talent  capa- 
bilities and  of  the  hiterests  of  his  fellow 
Members  was  greatly  responsible  for  the 
development  of  fine  leadership  within 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Cecil  King,  in  his  deserved  and  earned 
retirement,  was  missed  but  consulted.  In 
his  passing  all  of  us  remember  and  are 
inspired  by  the  standards  of  excellence 
and  the  examples  of  benevolence  which 
remain  as  his  legacy  to  the  House,  the 
country,  and  to  mankind. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  a  courageous  and  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Califomla  delegation,  the 
Honorable  Cecil  Rhodes  King.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  have  known  him 
since  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1953. 

Before  his  retirement  from  Congress 
in  1968  he  had  been  reelected  to  13  suc- 
ceeding Congresses  serving  from  August 
25,  1942  to  January  3.  1969.  Prior  to 
coming  to  Washington  he  established 
himself  as  a  valiant  leader  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Assembly  for  10  years.  In  addition 
he  was  a  successful  businessman  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area. 

Besides  serving  as  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, Cecil  served  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxatioi 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Nonessen- 
tial Federal  Elxpendltures. 

Cecil  R.  King  first  made  headlines 
when  he  served  as  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  subcommittee 
that  began  an  exhaustive  investigation 
into  the  Biu-eau  of  Internal  Revenue 
scandals  in  the  early  1950's. 

In  the  1960's  he  represented  the 
United  States  on  the  Common  Market 
negotiating  team  and  was  a  congres- 
sional adviser  to  the  United  Nations 
Conference  for  Trade  and  Development. 

He  said  upon  his  retirement  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1968  that  he 
thought  his  greatest  achievement  came 
during  the  87th  Congress  when  he  co- 
authored  the  administration's  medicare 
bill. 

In  an  example  of  statesmanship  that 
truly  shows  the  measure  of  the  man,  I 
would  like  to  read  a  letter  to  his  con- 
stituents that  he  read  before  Congress 
on  August  28,  1953. 

It  goes  as  follows: 

For  the  past  11  years  I  have  had  the 
prlvUege  of  serving  my  district  aa  Its  Repre- 
sentative m  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  My  office  and  staff  and  I  have  tried 
sincerely  to  serve  our  constituents  to  the 
very  best  of  oiir  abUlty  and  take  pride  In  the 
reputation  our  office  has  gained  tot  prompt- 
ness and  efficiency  in  handling  congr^ulonal 
services. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  render  competent  and 
efficient  service.  A  Member  of  Congress  mxist 
stand  up  and  be  counted  on  every  type  of 
legislation.  My  record  of  attendance  Is  one 
of    the   best    In    the    Congress,    and   I    have 
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never  dodged  •  vote  or  evaded  an  Xesaa.  I 
believe  tt  la  my  duty  to  inform  my  constit- 
uents m»  to  ttM  poettlon  I  have  taken. 

And  in  a  letter  to  his  coostitxients 
dated  August  28, 1953.  be  wrote: 

In  rnnrliialfni.  a*  yoiir  representative  in 
Gongieas  I  bave  Introduced  legislation 
wblch  I  beUeved  wotdd  prove  a  benefit  to  tbe 
people  of  tbe  17th  District  and  tbe  Nation. 
I  bave  conscientiously  endeavored  to  mm 
yoa  as  your  BspMaentatlve  in  Wasblngton 
to  bring  credit  and  distinction  to  our  dis- 
trict. If  I  bave  achieved  some  measure  of 
success.  It  bss  been  with  guidance  that  I 
have  welcomed  on  all  Important  Congres- 
sional masters.  This  has  been  a  gratt^lng 
partnership  In  public  afllalrs. 

Mrs.  Hoemer  and  I  join  in  extending 
our  beartfelt  sympathies  to  his  lovely 
wife  Gertrude  and  family. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WIUSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  with  great 
sadness  that  I  learned  of  the  death  of 
former  Congressman  Cecil  R.  EOng,  yet  it 
is  with  pride  that  I  ranember  my  asso- 
ciation with  this  compassionate  and  bril- 
liant man  who  more  than  ably  repre- 
sented his  district  In  Ooogress  for  26 
years. 

When  I  came  to  Washingtcm  in  1963  as 
a  freshman  Congressman  from  Cali- 
fornia's Slst  District,  Cecil  King  was  al- 
ways ready  to  lend  me  the  wisdom  of  his 
experience  so  that  I  could  best  carry  out 
my  responsibilities  as  an  elected  ofllcial. 
Help  was  always  mine  as  needed  from 
Cecil  King,  tbe  dean  of  our  California 
ddegtttUm. 

Yet  those  who  gained  the  most  help 
from  this  man  are  those  who  knew  him 
not  at  all.  Each  and  every  person  In  this 
great  country  who  has  had  the  advantage 
of  medical  assistance  under  the  medicare 
plan  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Cecil 
King,  for  It  was  largely  through  his  im- 
tirlng  efforts  that  this  significant  ad- 
vance in  health  care  hat>  become  the 
reality  we  k^ow  today.  Cecil  himself,  up- 
on his  retirement  In  1968.  marked  this 
as  the  achievement  of  his  lifetime. 

The  recognition  he  received  for  this 
monumental  accomplishment  speaks  of 
tbe  man  be  was.  To  Cecil  King,  the  wel- 
fare of  others  in  all  regions  and  In  all 
walks  of  life  was  as  important  as  that  of 
his  neighbors  and  friends.  He  considered 
the  health  of  Americans  our  greatest 
strength  and  asset.  It  was  a  tremendously 
worthy  cause,  tmd  one  for  which  he 
fouf^t  unceasingly. 

A  beautiful  region  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia reflects  another  of  his  many 
achievements,  for  it  was  largely  through 
his  ^orta  that  Redondo  Beach  became 
sheltered  In  a  harbor.  Today  thousands 
of  avid  fishermen  enjoy  casting  their 
lines  from  a  rocky  promontory,  and 
thousands  more  have  a  snug  harbor  In 
irtilch  to  berth  precious  sailing  crafts. 
In  a  tribute  to  bis  vision.  King  Harbor  in 
Redondo  Beach  bears  his  name. 

Cecil  King's  intelligence  and  legislative 
expertise  wkc  recognized  in  his  com- 
mittee assignments,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee In  International  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion and  Noa-Essentlal  Federal  Expend- 
itures. His  untiring  work  as  congres- 
sloaal  adviser  to  ttae  UK.  Conference  for 


Trade  and  Development  and  the  U.S. 
Common  Market  negotiating  team  will 
long  be  remembered  wltfa  enormous  bi- 
partisan respect.  He  was  by  nature  a 
diplomat,  able  to  achieve  effective  com- 
promise without  incurring  rancor. 

All  Members  of  Congress  join  me  in 
this  tribute  to  our  friend,  our  peer,  and 
our  respected  colleague  who  taught  us 
so  much  about  how  to  legislate  and  how 
to  live.  Our  hearts  and  thoughts  are  with 
his  wife  Gertrude,  his  daughter  Mrs. 
Louise  Bonner,  and  his  sister  Gladys 
Rose. 

A  great  public  servant  now  rests  for- 
ever, but  he  has  left  the  world  a  better 
place  for  having  been  among  us. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cecil 
King  had  a  life  of  service  and  accom- 
plishment matched  by  few  of  his  col- 
leagues. 

He  spent  26  years  in  the  House,  rising 
to  dean  of  the  California  delegation.  As 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  he  was  the  main 
House  author  of  the  act  establishing  the 
medicare  program.  Years  before,  in  the 
early  19508,  he  led  a  special  investiga- 
tions sub<»mmlttee  which  uncovered  tax 
irregularities  resulting  in  the  dismissal 
or  resignation  of  more  than  100  Truman 
administration  officials. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  11  years 
ago,  Mr.  King  was  unstinting  in  the  guid- 
ance and  counsel  which  he  offered  to  new 
Members. 

I  am  indebted  to  him  for  his  efforts,  as 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  Committee 
on  Committees,  in  helping  to  arrange  my 
assignment  to  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  where  I  still  am 
serving. 

His  investigative  work  was  widely 
noted  at  the  time  but  is  little  remem- 
bered now.  This  is  a  shame,  because  with 
the  distrust  of  Government  institutions 
that  is  so  widely  felt  today,  there  is  more 
need  than  ever  for  men  and  women  of 
Mr.  King's  caliber  and  unimpeachable 
Integrity. 

He  was  also  an  authority  on  interna- 
tional trade,  having  represented  the 
United  States  in  Common  Market  nego- 
tiations and  also  having  been  a  con- 
gressional adviser  to  the  United  Nations 
Conference  for  Trade  and  Development. 
A  man's  greatest  memorial  is  what  he 
has  done,  and  for  this  reason  Mr.  King 
wfll  be  warmly  remembered  by  his  asao- 
dates  in  the  State  and  National  legis- 
latures. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  tc  Join  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  our  good  friend 
and  colleague,  Chet  Holifield.  to  pay 
tribute  to  an  old  friend  and  former  col- 
league, Cecil  King. 

During  my  first  10  years  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  I  ^r?iS  privileged  to 
serve  with  Cecil  King,  hs  a  legislator  and 
a  Representative  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia I  benefited  greatly  from  his  ad- 
vice and  counsel.  Por  this  reason  alone, 
my  personal  loss  by  his  retirement  and 
now  by  his  passing  is  deep.  More  thsm 
that,  Albra  and  I  have  considered  Cecil 
King  and  his  good  wife  personal  friends 
of  long  standing  so  our  loss  is  even 
deeper. 


Looking  back  over  the  .13  tenns  in 
Congress  which  spanned  many  difficult 
years  starting  in  the  early  days  of  World 
War  n  before  the  tide  of  battle  had 
changed  and  lasting  through  the 
fifies  and  the  turbulent  sixties,  we  an 
recognize  many  changes,  many  advances 
were  made  in  the^FederU  Government 
during  that  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Much  of  the  good  accomplished 
during  this  period  can  be  attributed  di- 
rectly to  the  dedicated  and  untiring  ef- 
forts of  people  like  Cecil  King.  Of  all  his 
personal  accompllshmentp  to  which  Cecil 
King  contributed  his  knowledge  and  skill 
probably  the  greatest  we»e  in  the  field  of 
social  security. 

He  contributed  tremendously  toward 
the  expansion  of  this  program,  especially 
in  the  area  of  adequate  medical  assist- 
ance to  the  elderly.  One  of  the  greatest 
advances  since  social  security  first  came 
into  being  is  medicare.  Millions  upon 
millions  of  American  citizens  today  are 
living  out  their  retlremettt  years  without 
the  threat  of  medical  disasters  because 
of  Cecil  King's  efforts  in  bringing  the 
medicare  program  into  being.  This  pro- 
gram alone  will  stand  as  a  monument  to 
the  type  of  service  which  Cecil  King  gave 
to  his  Nation.  This  service  also  should 
stand  as  an  example  to  those  of  us  who 
are  left  behind  in  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
and  her  family  our  sincere  sympathies 
at  this  time. 

an  example  which  all  of  us  should  follow 
with  pride. 
Albra  joins  me  in  wishing  Mrs.  King 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  a  deep  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  that  I  learned  of  the  passing 
of  my  friend  and  predecessor,  the  Hon- 
orable Cecil  King,  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  1942  un- 
til 1968. 

Our  friendship  develqped  many  years 
ago,  when  we  were  both  in  public  office 
in  the  southwestern  portion  of  Los 
Angeles  County — ^I,  as  mayor  of  Haw- 
thorne, and  he,  as  a  ve|y  able  State  as- 
semblyman. During  this  time,  I  enjoyed 
his  support,  and  I  always  made  eveiT 
effort  to  aid  him  in  his  ctmpalgns. 

I  found  him  to  be  an  articulate  and  ef- 
fective spolcesman  for  pf ograms  designed 
to  help  our  State  and  country  surmount 
those  difficult  times  of  our  history.  And. 
invariably.  I  agreed  with  his  logical  and 
consistent  positions  on  tbe  issues. 

Later,  he  successfully  sought  to 
broaden  his  constitiiency  and  representa- 
tion by  running  for  the  U.S.  Congress, 
thus  giving  the  entire  country  the  boieltt 
of  his  knowledge  and  •  experience  as  • 
solver  of  problems.  And,  at  that  time,  I 
ran  for.  and  was  elecl|ed  to,  the  Stats 
assembly,  and  attemptcjd  to  carry  on  bis 
outstanding  work  in  the  Oallf  omia  Leg- 
islature. 

As  a  local  public  official,  I  certainly 
knew  that  he  was  loved  and  admired  W 
the  people  of  his  assembly  district;  bat 
until  I  arrived  in  Sacrwnento.  I  was  un- 
aware of  the  great  respect  he  com- 
manded from  bis  colleagues  in  tbe  Stals 
legislature. 

And.  then,  when  I  succeeded  him  In 
Congress,  I  foond  tbe  isame  admlratlaB 
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ftnd  respe<^  for  him  by  his  coworkers  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Undoubtedly.  Cecil  King  has  left  a  leg- 
acy of  achievement  and  outstanding 
service  on  botJi  the  State  and  Nati(mal 
level — a  l%acy  that  will  carry  on  for 
many  years,  remembered  by  generations 
to  come  for  a  life  of  devoted  work  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  our  coimtiy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of  the  South 
Bay  area  of  Los  Angeles,  the  State  of 
California,  emd  the  entire  Nation  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  late  Congressman 
Cecil  King  Tor  his  many  contributions  to 
our  society. 

While  I  am  certainly  proud  to  be  his 
successor  in  this  body,  I  am  also  hum- 
bled by  the  fact  that  Cecfi  King  can 
never  be  replaced  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  those  who  knew  him,  and  those 
who  knew  of  him  and  his  works. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  sending  our 
heartfelt  condolences  to  Mr.  King's  wife 
Gertrude,  their  daughter  Louise  Bonner 
of  Torrance,  and  his  sister  Gladys  Rose 
of  Hawthorne. 

Mr.  PETns.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  ,o  Join  my  colleagues  in  payiog 
tribute  t*)  a  former  Member  of  this  House 
whose  recent  and  imtimely  death  has 
saddened  us  all. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  getting  to  know 
the  late  Honorable  Cecil  R.  King  In  1967 
during  my  first  term  In  Congress  when 
we  both  served  as  Representatives  from 
California.  By  that  time  Cecil  had  been 
a  Congressman  for  15  years,  serving  with 
great  distinction  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  He  retired  Just  2  years  after 
I  arrived,  but  In  the  brief  time  I  knew 
him  I  became  a  great  admirer  of  his 
legislative  knowledge  and  ability  to  get 
things  done. 

I  now  serve  on  the  same  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  which  Cecil  served 
with  such  effectiveness  and  know  that  I 
could  do  nothing  better  than  to  emulate 
the  fine  example  he  set  both  in  the  com- 
mittee aijd  In  this  House. 

Cecil  EOng  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
all  of  us  lucky  enough  to  have  known 
him.  Mrs.  Pettis  joins  me  in  expressing 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  family  at 
this  time  of  terrible  loss. 

Mr.  DAMIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Uke  all 
my  colleagues  from  California.  I  am 
greatly  saddened  by  the  death  of  Cecil  R. 
King.  Although  I  was  not  a  Member  of 
Congress  while  Cecil  King  sored  here. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  hlra 
when  I  was  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney 
and  later  In  the  private  practice  of  law  Id 
Los  Angeles,  and  also  wben  I  served  In 
the  California  Legislature.  We  all  knew 
that  Cecil  was  diligent  In  bis  work  and 
could  always  be  coimted  on  to  watch 
out  for  the.  btet  Interests  of  our  State. 

I  greatly  regret  his  passing  and  would 
like  to  express  my  condolences  to  his 
widow,  Gertrude  King. 


late  departed  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Cecil  King  of  Calif  omia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  Ham-'lELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
ioay  have  5  legislative  days  in  wblch  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  en  the 
subject  of  my  spaoial  order  today,  our 
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INCREASING  OIL  IMPORTS— POTEN- 
TIAL FOR  DISASTER 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Haksen)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  temporary  relaxation  of  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  was  annoimced,  Amer- 
icans breathed  a  collective  sigh  of  re- 
lief. Unfortunately,  the  mistaken  as- 
sumption that  the  crisis  is  over  has  lulled 
many  Americans  into  a  false  sense  of 
complacency  that  we  can  return  to  "con- 
siunption  as  usual."  Optimistic  predic- 
tions are  being  made  that  the  Arabs  will 
decide  to  expand  oil  production  and  that 
prices  will  be  lowered.  These  predictions 
might  not  be  realized.  A  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities in  the  Middle  East,  evidenced  by 
some  disturbing  incidents  in  the  last  few 
days,  could  portend  another  embargo 
situation  for  the  United  States.  The 
greater  danger  lies,  however,  in  a  nor- 
malization of  oil  import  trade  with  the 
Middle  East  that  will  eventually  lead  to 
a  higher  level  of  energy  dependence  for 
the  United  States. 

Our  total  energy  requirements  are  ris- 
ing at  a  rate  of  between  4  percent  and  5 
percent  a  year.  If  this  trend  continues, 
demand  for  oil  will  rise  from  the  present 
level  of  16.5  million  barrels  a  day  to  30 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  day  by  1985, 
even  if  optimistic  projections  are  real- 
ized for  tbe  expansion  of  supplies  from 
other  fuel  sources. 

Domestic  oil  production  is  currently  9.3 
miUion  barr^  a  day.  Oil  from  Alaska  is 
expected  to  rise  to  2  million  barrels  a  day 
by  1980.  Oil  from  the  Outer  Continental 
Sh^  and  oil  shale  would  contribute  cmly 
a  modest  amount  by  1980,  given  the  sig- 
nificant leadtlme  required  to  bring  such 
ambitious  operations  on  line.  Thus,  by 
1980,  domestic  oil  supplies  are  unlikely  to 
exceed  12  millicm  barrels  a  day.  The  bal- 
ance of  18  million  barrels  a  day  must  be 
met  by  imports,  which  will  cost  between 
$25  to  $35  billion  per  year.  By  1985,  our 
bill  for  foreign  oil  could  rise  to  between 
$54  and  $70  billion  per  year.  It  would  be 
well  to  remember  that  the  holders  of 
these  outflowing  dollars  do  not  bave  to 
buy  goods  in  the  United  States.  They  may 
well  elect  to  purchase  scientific  equip- 
ment and  industrial  goods  from  high 
technology  countries  that  have  lower 
prices — such  as  England.  France,  Japan. 
West  Germany,  and  Russia.  Just  at  the 
time  when  our  need  for  competitive  ca- 
IMtbillly  will  be  the  greatest,  the  high 
prices  of  American  goods  and  services 
could  isolate  us  imm  world  maricets.  We 
would  be  in  a  vicious  and  Inescapable 
circle:  paying  an  increasingly  higher 
price  for  energy,  which  would  in  turn 
push  up  prices,  which  would  make  our 
goods  more  expensive  and  less  competi- 
tive on  the  world  market,  where  we  will 


be  forced  to  turn  for  capital  to  finance 
our  foreign  oil  bill. 

The  oil  import  dilemma  can  be  ad- 
dressed by  three  options:  First,  to  for- 
sake our  reliance  on  imports,  but  this 
would  be  a  simplistic  and  impractical 
overreactlon.  Second,  we  could  continue 
our  oil  dependence,  increasing  at  histori- 
cal levels,  and  attempt  to  pay  the  astro- 
nomical bills.  The  third  option  involves  a 
fuel  cMiservation  effort  to  curb  demand, 
and  an  oil  stockpile  to  guard  against 
sudden  disruptions  in  imports.  The  oU 
stoclqjlle  concept  has  been  advanced  by 
the  Ford  Foundation's  energy  policy 
project.  Two  options  are  avall£ible  in  this 
concept:  First,  developing  oil  in  place  and 
then  "shutting  In"  the  field;  and  sec- 
oiui,  buying  and  storing  oil  in  salt  domes 
or  tanks.  The  costs  for  such  a  stockpile, 
based  on  current  oil  prices,  would  range 
from  $8  billion  for  a  year's  supply  pur- 
chased and  stored,  to  $16  billion  for  de- 
veloping and  capping  reserves  In  the 
ground.  Of  course,  the  developed  reserves 
could  continue  to  supply  oil  long  after 
the  stored  oil  reserves  had  been  depleted. 

Drawbacks  to  the  oil  stockpile  concept 
include  the  difficulty  of  building  up  a 
stockpile  in  the  first  place,  given  the 
current  shortage  situation.  We  would 
have  to  either  increase  our  oil  imports 
by  a  factor  of  one- third,  or  cut  demand 
by  10  percent  for  a  year. 

As  we  develop  our  nati(mal  energy 
policy  objectives,  we  must  consider  not 
only  the  reliability  of  our  energy  sources 
and  the  costs  involved,  but  also  the  In- 
ternational implications  of  our  actions. 
If  we  continue  to  increase  our  reliance 
on  foreign  oil  Imports,  will  we  not  be  in 
competition  with  our  trading  partners 
for  the  same  Middle  East  oil?  What 
repercussions  will  occur  in  the  field  of  in- 
ternational trade  if  all  nations  simul- 
taneously try  to  increase  exports  to  pay 
for  foreign  oil  imports — ^wlll  restrictive 
import  policies  be  adopted?  WUl  our 
relations  with  the  less  developed  world 
be  strained  by  our  competition  with  them 
for  oil?  Will  they  retaliate  by  withhold- 
ing other  key  resources  which  we  need 
for  our  industrial  sector?  How  will  these 
actions  contribute  to  the  possibility  of 
intematicaiaL  monetary  instability? 
What  are  the  strategic  Implications  of 
Increasing  our  reliance  on  foreign  fuel? 
What  about  the  growing  energy  imbal- 
ance between  the  United  States  and  tbe 
Soviet  Union?  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  questions  that  must  be  answered  as 
we  develop  our  long-range  energy  policy 
objectives. 

The  implications  of  reliance  on  im- 
ported oil  must  be  clearly  understood  by 
the  American  people.  Right  now,  I  fear 
that  our  sense  of  relief  over  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  embargo  has  dulled  our  per- 
ception of  wbat  could  happen  in  the 
future  as  a  consequence  of  our  preoc- 
cupation with  c<x)spicuous  consumption. 

Those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  serve 
in  Congress  have  the  abimdant  data  on 
the  long-range  energy  problem  that 
should  enable  us  to  get  a  clear  vision  of 
what  will  be  required  to  meet  this  crucial 
challenge.  We  have,  also,  tbe  responsi- 
bility to  Inform  our  constituents  of  tbe 
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full  impIicatioDs  of  the  energy  problem 
for  themselves  and  their  children.  We 
also  have  a  duty  to  formulate  energy 
policies  that  are  in  the  long-range  best 
Interests  of  the  Nation.  We  will  do 
America  a  great  disservice  if  we  yield  to 
the  temptatlwi  of  short-range  conven- 
ience at  the  expense  of  her  l<Mig-range 
well  being. 


THE  SOVIET  ENERGY  INVESTMENT 
PROUiUlTlON  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dnrr)  is 
recognised  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Joined 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Rxxum))  in  introducta^r  leg- 
islation which  would  ban  any  U£.  Gov- 
ernment-supported investments  in  en- 
ergy development  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Tills  bill  is  identical  to  the  one  offered  in 
the  Senate  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvmnia  (&fr.  ScHwracn) . 

I  am  taking  this  action  in  light  of  the 
recent  ruling  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  that  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  transactions  of  low- 
interest  kMuis  to  Communist  countries 
are  Illegal  without  individual  Presidential 
determinations  submitted  to  Congress, 
that  these  Wxlmhank  transactions  are  in 
the  national  interest. 

In  the  face  of  the  General  Accotmting 
Office's  determination,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, acting  at  the  request  of  the  Presl- 
dent.  has  issued  his  own  Interpretation 
which  purports  to  make  these  outrageous 
loans  legal. 

If  the  Congress  does  not  act.  the  Exim- 
bank  will  move  to  ai;H>rove  the  applica- 
tion for  a  $48.5  million  loan  to  finance  oil 
and  gas  exploration  in  Eastern  Siberia 
and  for  a  $7.6  billion  loan  for  the  North 
Star  gas  development  project  in  West- 
em  Siberia. 

I  ask  support  of  my  colleagues  for  this 
legislation  which  wiU  kill  all  U.S.  Gov- 
enunent-sapported  investment  in  Rus- 
sian energy  developmeDt  during  our  own 
energy  crlsto.  If  we  are  going  to  subsidize 
energy  development,  it  must  be  here  in 
our  own  country. 

I  can  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
the  text  of  the  bill  which  follows,  and 
the  editorial  on  this  subject  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  BCarch  14. 
1974: 

HJt.  13880 
A  bai  to  prohibit  Soviet  energy  Investmenta 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  Houae 
of  Repreaentativee  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tii  Congreaa  aaaemblad.  TbaX  thla 
Act  may  be  ctted  m  the  "Soviet  Xnergy  In- 
vestment Prohibition  Act". 

Sec.  a.  No  department,  agency,  or  butru- 
mentallty  of  the  United  States  Oovemment 
may  directly  or  indirectly  provide  aaalstance 
to  finance  or  otherwlae  jHromote  the  export 
of  any  commodity,  product,  cr  aervloe  from 
the  United  States  If  the  Intended  use  of 
soeh  commodity,  product  or  service  Involves 
•nergy  reeearoh  and  development,  or  energy 
aa[ploratlon  In  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
B^ubllcs. 

(Rum  the  New  York  Times,  ICar.  14,  1974] 
SiBBUur  Oas 
The  Administration's  dubious  proposal  to 
channel  billions  of  Amortf^w  investment  dol- 


lars Into  developing  the  Soviet  Union  Sibe- 
rian natural  gas  fields  has  run  into  a 
well-timed  legal  barrier.  On  political  and 
strategic  grounds,  beyond  the  technical  point 
of  law  Involved,  the  Congress  would  do  well 
to  grasp  this  unexpected  opportunity  to  sub- 
ject the  Siberian  venture  to  harder  scrutiny. 

Acting  on  a  request  by  Senator  Schwelker, 
Republican  of  Pennsylvania,  the  General  Ac- 
coimtlng  Office  ha£  barred  the  Export-Import 
Bank  from  extending  credits  for  the  first  part 
of  the  project  pending  a  legally  required 
statement  from  the  Whits  House  that  the 
project  would  be  considered  in  the  "national 
Interest."  Without  an  initial  credit  of  $49.5 
million,  the  ambitious  Yakutsk  exploration 
plan  would  probably  die  aborning 

Tlie  notion  of  a  vast  Soviet-American  Joint 
venture  in  the  energy  field  had  a  certain 
superficial  attraction  when  It  was  first 
broached  two  years  ago,  both  as  a  tangible 
expression  of  an  emerging  detente  and  »s  a 
possible  means  of  opening  promising  new 
energy  sources. 

Even  then  there  were  skeptics,  including 
this  newspf^ier,  who  questioned  the  plan's 
Justification  on  both  technological  and  com- 
mercial groimds,  to  say  nottilng  of  the  secu- 
rity Implications.  With  the  passage  of  time, 
those  doubts  have  become  stronger  than  ever. 

Vast  new  supplies  of  natural  gas  coiild 
admittedly  provide  an  alternative  to  petro- 
leum now  Imported  from  the  Middle  East,  but 
this  would  simply  be  trading  one  politically 
imrellable  source  of  energy  for  another 
equally  vulnerable  to  the  policy  evolution 
of  a  foreign  government.  It  Is  hard  to  see  the 
"national  Interest"  In  pumping  an  eventual 
W  billion,  or  much  more,  into  devel<9lng 
Soviet  energy  sources  when  the  Investment 
could  be  well  or  better  applied  Inside  this 
country. 

Strongly  championed  by  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger,  the  Siberian  natural  gas  projects 
have  become  a  symbol  of  the  Administration's 
policy  of  detente.  But  the  genuineness  of  the 
Soviet  Interest  In  detente  has  been  cast  In- 
creasingly In  doubt  by  Moscow's  attitudes  In 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  However  valu- 
able a  mood  of  reduced  tensions  between  the 
two  superpowers,  political  atmosphere  Is  not 
something  to  be  bought  by  economic  trans- 
actions that  cannot  be  Justified  on  their  own 
merits.  The  Siberian  natural  gas  development 
has  yet  to  pass  this  test. 


LABOR— PAIR  WEATHER  PRIENI>— 
XIX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
,man  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  said,  and  repeated  by  the  AFL-Cio 
News,  that  I  am  some  kind  of  union- 
buster.  That  is  not  true. 

When  I  was  in  the  Teacas  Senate,  no- 
body had  a  better  reconi  in  support  of 
the  positions  endorsed  by  labor  than  I 
did.  Tills  did  not  help  me  very  much,  be- 
cause organized  labor  was  very  weak  In 
Texas  then.  And  later  on,  when  I  decided 
to  run  for  statewide  ofllce,  labor  would 
not  endorse  me,  because  It  was  felt  that 
I  was  maybe  a  little  too  radical,  and 
maybe  I  could  not  win.  But  at  the  time 
I  was  the  only  person  In  Texas  who  was 
willing  to  run  and  be  Identified  as  a 
labor  candidate.  That  was  a  pretty  early 
indicatiaa  to  me  that  at  least  some  folks 
in  the  labor  movement  were  more  inter- 
ested in  protecting  their  own  position 
than  sticking  by  those  ^o  supported 
their  union  principles. 


But  I  was  not  dismayed.  I  understood 
the  sittiatlon  then,  and  X  understand  it 
now. 

When  I  was  elected  to  Congress,  I 
hired  my  staff  on  the  basis  of  merit,  and 
my  administrative  assistant,  when  I 
came  here,  was  the  former  presidoit  of 
the  Texas  CIO.  I  would  not  have  hired 
that  man  if  it  had  beei)  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  he  was  a  p(^tlcal  asset. 
The  business  community  was  more  than 
a  trifle  upset,  but  this  was  a  good  and 
eCfective  man.  and  he  stayed.  I  would 
not  have  undertaken  thl$  if  I  had  been 
antilabor. 

And  later  still,  when  I  was  able  to  bring 
about  the  construction  of  a  special  cate- 
gory World's  Fair  in  San  Antonio,  which 
created  the  greatest  construction  boom 
ever  to  hit  that  city.  I  hisisted  that  the 
construction  be  carried  out  with  union 
rules  and  paying  union  soale — and  using 
union  labor  whenever  poasible.  I  did  this 
over  the  strenuous  objeotions  of  many 
people  of  vast  influence  in  this  event,  and 
in  the  commimity.  I  do  not  think  I  would 
have  taken  on  that  effort  if  I  had  been 
antiunion. 

And  as  long  as  I  have  been  in  the  Con- 
gress, labor  has  examined  my  voting  rec- 
ord and  found  it  as  good  *s  any,  year  af- 
ter year,  session  after  sesaton.  This  would 
not  be  so  if  I  did  not  believe  in  and  sup- 
port the  basic  principles  of  unionism. 

So  how  is  it  possible  that  now  I  am  sup- 
posed to  have  a  "union-busting  attitude." 
The  answer  is  that  I  do  not,  and  that,  the 
AFL-CIO  has  allowed  itself  to  be  misled 
and  abused  by  a  small  group  of  people 
It  has  subsidized  for  ye^ia,  and  whose 
greatest  achievement  has  not  been  to  or- 
ganize woiiEers,  but  to  foQient  opposition 
to  me.  Maybe  they  did  not  know  how  the 
cash  was  being  spent — the  AFL-CIO  is  a 
big  organization — but  I  am  telling  them 
now.  I  have  been  a  good  friend  of  labor, 
and  now  I  am  askingr  for  a  little  friend- 
ship in  return. 

I  am  not  asking  any  favors  of  labor. 
I  have  never  done  that.  All  I  am  asking 
Is  that  the  lies  publicly  Issued  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  AFL-dO  a|id  Its  so-called 
Labor  Coimcil  for  Latin  American  Ad- 
vancement be  retracted,  and  I  get  an 
apology  that  is  long  past;  due.  It  should 
not  be  any  big  thing  for  tne  to  get  a  lit- 
tle decent  treatment.  I  afa  waiting,  but 
I  do  not  hear  anything  from  those  re- 
sponsible. Don  Slaiman,  FVanklln  Garcia. 
Maclovio  Barraza,  and  all  their  pals— 
I  do  not  hear  anything  from  them. 
D6nde  Est&s.  Maclovio?  Where  art  thou, 
Maclovio? 


RHODESIAN  C7BBOME 

The  Speaker  pro  tem|>ore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Ho$se.  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Digos)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGOS  Mr.  Speater.  I  would  Uke 
to  insert  for  the  tfaouc^ttul  attention  of 
my  colleacues  a  letter  to  ttie  editor  of  the 
Athens,  Ohio,  Messenger  which  appeared 
on  January  21,  1974,  conoemtaiK  aeveral 
articles  which  were  wrltt^  by  James  J. 
Kilpatrick  on  the  Rhodesian  chrome  is- 
sue. The  letter  follows: 

ALiBtiTATa  vmw 
Editor,  The  ICeseenger: 

The  Messenger  has  carrtoA  several  artiolM 
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by  the  conservative  columnist.  Jtemes  J.  KU- 
patrlck,  regarding  tb»  kmnrUxn  position  on 
tb»  mtematlonal  sanctions  In^Mjaed  against 
the  white  minority  regime  of  Ian  Smith  in 
Wn?"'^*^  The  most  recent  of  these,  pub- 
lished on  Deoember  38,  1878,  wm  flUad  irlth 
a  series  of  half  truths,  misleading  arguments 
and  outarlgbt  slander  aimed  at  the  leaden  of 
several  black  African  state*.  Slnoe  the  U.8. 
Howe  of  BepreeentatlvM  wlU  won  tmnati%^ 
and  the  Senate  has  already  paseed  a  hm  re- 
qulilng  renewed  compliance  with  United  Na- 
tions sanctlona  preventing  the  Importation 
of  chrome  and  other  metals  from  Rhodesia, 
the  readers  of  the  ICeasenger  should  be  aware 
of  alternative  points  at  view. 

KUpatilck  aiguee  that  the  Senate  "may 
have  touched  bottom"  and  set  "some  sort  of 
record  for  hypocrisy,  for  exoedlenoe  and  for 
rseUea  disrogard  of  the  future"  whsn  it 
voted  to  resunoe  sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 
He  states  that  the  earlier  Senate  action  to 
Ignore  sanctions  against  TThcwtnalan  iirrtT»^tr»iM 
(promoted  by  Senator  Barry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.  and 
known  as  the  Byrd  Amendment)  was  neces- 
sary to  aasiirB  availability  of  "Indlq^nsable" 
chrome  ore  and  to  prevent  the  ITnited  States 
from  becoming  dependent  on  the  Soviet 
Onion  for  its  mxpplj  ot  that  mstsL  What  be 
asglsets  to  mantion  is  that  ths  UjB.  was 
bi^lug  signifleant  qiiantltles  of  high  grade 
Soviet  ore  well  before  the  Imposition  of  sanc- 
tloQB  against  Bhortesia,  He  also  falls  to  tall 
his  readers  that  Amerloa  possesses  a  lazge 
enough  stockplls  of  this  mstal  to  flU  aU 
domestic  needs  for  several  years  and  strategic 
needs  for  longer  than  that,  m  fact.  President 
Nlzon  advised  Omgress  that  ths  VS.  should 
dispose  of  a  major  portion  of  this  unnecessa- 
rily large  surplus  at  the  very  time  that  Sen- 
ator Byrd  claimed  that  the  importatton  of 
Rhodeslan  ore  was  vital  to  our  n*M/w»»i 
security. 

If  there  was  "hypocrisy"  In  this  matter,  it 
can  be  found  In  the  Byrd  Amendment  which 
put  the  United  States  in  outright,  flagrant 
violation  of  its  treaty  obligation  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  United  States  voted  for 
these  mandatory  sanctions  in  the  Security 
Council  and  was  therefore  obligated  under 
International  law  and  its  own  scflamn  treaty 
leiatlanship  with  the  UN  to  comply.  Instead, 
for  the  most  marginal  reasons  of  national 
■ecurlty,  the  Congress  determined  that  we 
would  become  an  Intematlonsl  ootlsw  vio- 
lating sanctions  against  Rhodesia  as  a  mat- 
ter of  national  pOUcy.  The  mxon  admtnlstea- 
tlon  has  Joined  Senators  Humphrey.  Kennedy 
and  McOee  in  seeking  to  restore  sanctions. 

Those  who  faver  the  repeal  of  the  Byrd 
Amendment  have  noted  that  AfHri^^n  w«»<«|,, 
may  begin  to  deny  us  their  ofl,  oobalt.  copper 
and  other  minerals  if  we  conttnue  to  buy 
chrome  from  Bhodeela.  To  Kilpatrlok  this 
position  represents  capitiOation  "to  possible 
ultimatums  from  a  gang  of  tinpot  tyrants, 
one  party  dictators,  and  murderons  practi- 
tioners of  genodds  . . ."  Can  African  pnasure 
on  the  United  States  to  bring  its  p<aicies  Into 
conformity  with  Intematloiua  prlndplee 
'Which  America  Itself  supported  be  termed 
blackmail?  However  the  wOTSt  part  of  Kllpst- 
rtck's  assertion  Is  his  slur  on  AfMcan  lead- 
era.  To  be  siure  Oeneral  Oowan.  the  leader 
of  Nigeria,  heads  a  military  government. 
However  when  KUpatrick  reminds  us  of  al- 
leged genocide  against  the  Zbo  people,  he  has 
totaUy  Ignored  the  renurkaMe  reoonematlon 
of  the  hostUe  parties  since  the  Nigerian  eivU 
war  and  the  visible  evidence  that  Oeneral 
Oowwi  ts  f\ilflUlng  his  prcHnise  to  return  his 
eountry  to  civilian  rule  by  lfl7«.  To  classify 
Oowon  as  a  "tinpot  tyrant"  totaUy  mlsnpie- 
sents  the  emergence  of  this  man  as  a  tespon- 
sible  national  leader  and  increasingly  pns- 
tlglous  International  flg\u«.  It  is  also  true 
that  Kenneth  Kaunda.  the  President  of  Zam- 
bia has  moved  his  country  toward  a  sin^e 
party  state.  What  KUpatrick  faUs  to  mention 


is  the  great  sacrlfloe  that  w»wt»««  ^nd  his 
people  have  made  to  lessen  the  dependence 
of  their  landlocked  countriee  In  the  renegade 
Rhodeslan  r^lme.  If  the  dislocations  caused 
by  Kaunda's  adherence  to  high  principles 
have  occasioned  the  unfortunate  suppression 
of  opposition,  this  hardly  Justifles  the  epithet 
"tinpot  tyrant"  or  "one-party  dictator." 

The  gravest  distortion  in  mipatrick's  ar- 
ticle Is  his  attempt  to  portray  Rhodesia  as 
a  "peaceful  and  dvUlzed"  democratic  regime. 
To  be  sure  KUpatrick  is  tedmleally  correct 
when  he  observes  that  "In  Rhodesia,  blacks 
vote,  sit  In  Parliament,  own  property,  attend 
an  Integrated  university."  What  he  falls  to 
say  Is  that  theee  facts  conceal  tn^^nfTOi  on 
a  flagrant  scale.  Under  the  «»»««M"g  system, 
the  6.6%  white  minority  wlU  for  the  foresee- 
able future  control  fifty  seats  In  the  Rho- 
deslan parliament  whUe  the  94.4%  black 
majority  wlU  control  fifteen.  In  edu- 
cation, land  holding.  Jobs  and  other  areas 
vital  to  their  advancement,  blacks  are  ex- 
posed to  a  level  of  disablUty  and  dlscrtmlna- 
tlm.  akin  to  apartheid  in  South  AMca, 
which  win  prevent  tbem  from  assuming  their 
rightful  role  in  their  country.  Tba  vast  ma- 
jority of  Rhodeslan  blacks  repudiated  titto 
white  supremlst  Independence  from  Britain 
in  a  recent  referendiun  on  a  proposed  agree- 
ment to  end  the  crisis.  "CivniBed"  ^hiMfitHs 
detains  Urge  numbera  of  Africans  without 
trial  in  concentration  camp  oondltUns  be- 
cause of  their  advocacy  of  majority  role.  It 
U  for  theee  reasons  that  Britain,  the  United 
States  and  the  world  oammimlty  have  n- 
fused  to  reoognlze  Rhodesia's  unilateral  dec- 
larattoQ  of  Independence. 

The  Rhodeslan  Issue  Is  Important  to 
Southeastern  Ohio  because  several  large  pro- 
ducers of  ferrochrome  are  In  oiu-  area.  Over 
three  hundred  workers  at  Foote  Mineral's 
plant  In  SteubenvUle  are  losing  their  Jobs 
since  their  plant  can  no  longer  compete  with 
the  chei^  ore  processed  by  exploited  black 
labor  In  Rhodesia.  Uhicm  Carbide  In  Marietta 
Is  a  major  Importer  of  Rhodeslan  chrome 
and  favors  the  lifting  of  sanctions.  Tills  com- 
pany, which  claims  to  be  concerned  about 
the  strategic  need  for  chrome,  has  Invested 
heavUy  In  Rhodesia  and,  In  taking  advantage 
of  low  coet  black  labor,  has  deprived  Amer- 
ican workers  of  their  livelihood.  It  seems 
that  Union  Carbide  values  Its  profit  margin 
more  than  the  national  Interest  after  all! 

Readers  of  the  Meeeenger  who  agree  with 
our  analysis  should  be  sure  to  contact  their 
Representative,  Congressman  BfUler  to  ex- 
press their  views.  Our  Congressman  Is,  unfor- 
tunately, one  of  those  who  favors  the  con- 
tinued Importation  of  Rhodeslan  chrome.  We 
also  hope  the  Messenger  wUl  take  care  to 
Include  correspondents  who  sympathize  with 
black  African  needs  and  deeiree  in  order  to 
balance  the  views  of  apologists  for  the  white 
supremacist  regimes  like  Mr.  KUpatrick.  We 
are  appreciative  of  this  chance  for  "equal 
time"  to  reply. 

Richard  F.  Welsfelder.  103  Sunnyslde; 
Sung  Ho  Kim,  Plaza  .^artments  No.  8; 
Edward  Baum.  30  Sunnyslde;  Edward 
C.  Hayes,  178  N.  Congress;  Denlse  Mar- 
shaU,  78  E.  State  St.;  Ronald  J.  Hunt. 
No.  3  Montlcello  VUlage,  Apt.  308;  Ptellx 
V.  Oagllano,  11  Rooeevelt  Drive;  Alan 
R.  Booth.  20  Elmwood  Place. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  ADVISORY 
LEGISLATIVE  LINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Yatron)  is 
recognized  for  S  minutes. 

^r.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
sponsoring  a  piece  of  legislation  which  I 
feel  represents  a  worthwhile  effort  to 


achieve  a  more  open  and  responsive  leg- 
islative branch.  The  congressional  advi- 
sory legislative  line  would  implement 
an  800  toll-free  telephone  number  line, 
within  the  House  Information  Systems 
"bill  status  office,"  to  afford  the  American 
people  with  an  £u»;esslble.  Immediate 
service  by  which  they  may  obtain  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  status  of  pending 
legislation  before  the  Congress. 

The  CALL  bill  would  carry  the  bill 
status  concept  one  step  further  and  I 
believe  it  represents  a  sound  and  desir- 
able investment  in  reaching  out  to  the 
American  people — while  at  the  same 
time  allowing  the  i>eople  to  reach  the 
Ccmgress. 

Not  only  am  I  intrigued  with  the  po- 
tential expansion  of  the  computerized 
services  which  have  been  implemented 
in  the  House,  but  I  feel  that  the  800  toll- 
free  concept  is  particularly  worthwhile. 
Countless  corporations  and  Industries 
throughout  the  United  States  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  800  concept,  as  for  many 
Federal  agencies  and  deparbnenta— the 
IRS,  Social  Security,  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  FEO,  and  so 
on.  Ttxe  listing  Is  expanding.  Should  not 
the  legislative  branch,  which  is  consid- 
ered to  more  closely  represent  and  serve 
the  people  than  any  other  branch  of 
Government,  utilize  such  telei^ne 
service? 

In  initiating  computerized  services 
here  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  Congress  has 
taken  a  significant  leap  into  the  20th 
century.  The  possibilities  are.  of  course, 
numerous  and  interesting.  In  1975,  it  is 
expected  that  a  much-improved  tele- 
phone service  system  will  be  imple- 
mented. The  House  Administration 
Committee,  through  the  Information 
Systems  Office,  is  able  to  conduct  a  traffic 
study  to  determine  exactly  how  many 
telephone  lines  would  be  required  by  the 
CALL  800  system.  An  accurate  deter- 
mination can  be  made  by  utilizing  the 
telephone  company  computers.  This  is 
being  done.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  coet 
of  implementing  and  maintaining  the 
Congressional  Advisory  Legislative  Line 
would  be  prohibitive;  on  the  contrary, 
my  view  is  that  it  woiild  be  a  sound  and 
worthwhile  investment. 

The  Director  of  the  Information  Sys- 
tems Office,  Dr.  Frank  Ryan,  provides 
able  direction  in  operating  our  House 
computer  services.  His  staff  is  capable 
and  efficient  and  we  are  Indeed  fortu- 
nate in  now  having  these  services.  Chair- 
man Watkk  Hats  of  the  House  Admin- 
istration CcHnmlttee  provides  effective 
and  responsible  legidatlve  leadership. 
They  are  to  be  commmded  on  the  caliber 
of  service  extended  through  the  bUI 
status  office. 

The  National  Enquirer,  which  actu- 
ally has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
new^MUier  in  the  Nation,  recently  pub- 
licized the  services  of  the  bill  status  of- 
fice. It  was  reported  that  anyone  may 
call  202/225-1772  and  avail  themselves 
of  this  informational  advantage.  The 
transformation  to  the  800  system  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  people,  without  hav- 
ing to  make  a  long  distance  telephone 
call. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  Coogres- 
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ikaukl  Advisory  Legislative  Une  appe&n 
bdow,  M  do  the  names  of  the  CALL  bill 
coBfKtnaon.  Additional  expressions  of  in- 
terast  afe  still  being  received  and  I  am 
hopefal  that  others  will  cosponsor. 

Every  avenue  should  be  explored,  in 
our  efforts  here  in  the  Congress,  to  en- 
able the  American  people  to  become 
closer  to  their  legislative  branch.  A  good 
point  at  which  to  begin— no  doubt,  one 
of  many  wcuthwfaile  ideas— is  to  Imple- 
meot  the  Congressional  Advisory  Legis- 
lative Line. 
The  text^dlows: 

na^^  LmsuTunr 
A'bm  to  MtsbUsh  an  offioe  wttliln  ths  Con- 
grass  wtth  a  toU-frae  tti^hone  number,  to 
tM  known  u  Um  OoBgnsBlonal  Advlaory 
IfjjWytttv  Lite  (CALL),  to  ptOTlds  tbe 
AaMttosa  people  wtth  ftee  and  open  ■eeew. 
on  an  Immertlete  beets,  to  Informatlao  te- 
latfng  to  the  statue  of  leglaUttve  propoaale 
ponding  beCoN  Oongrees 

Sac.  101.  Tlien  to  astabltohed  within  the 
Information  System  at  the  Oongrees  an  of- 
fioe. to  be  admlntoterad  by  tbe  existing  Zn- 
fonnatton  Serrloee  Syetem,  which  oompDee 
Inftmaation  relating  to  the  statue  of  pend- 
ing legtolatlTe  prapoaals  bafoce  OongrssB,  ta 
ocdar  to  make  each  tnf  onnatlon  avaUable  to 
-an  pKsons  within  the  United  States  who 
wish  to  inquire  as  to  the  status  of  leglaia- 
tton.  Such  oOoe  ataaU  have  a  tcril-free  tele- 
phone number  line. 

an.  loa.  The  committee  on  Houae  Admin- 
istration shall  make  such  arrangements  as  It 
deems  neoeeury  and  apprcprlato  to  provide 
proper  implementetlon  of  the  toU-free  tele- 
phone number,  and  to  employ  such  per- 
aoonel  as  is  neoeaeary  to  administer  the 
Infonnatlon.  mcludlng  the  employment  of 
adequate  bl-Ilngual  peraonnel  to  prorlde  m- 
formatloii  to  thoes  Spanlsh-epeaklng  Amer- 
icana who  may  wldi  to  use  theee  aanloae. 
Upon  oampletton  of  aU  administrative  ar- 
rangsnents  for  prorldlag  sueh  informatton. 
the  Committee  ahaU  notify  the  Members  of 
tbe  Houae  of  Bepreeentatlvee  and  the  Sen- 
ate, and  pereons  of  the  oommunlcattons 
media,  of  the  rdephone  number,  and  any 
pnwedures  as  to  Ite  use.  as  determined  by 
tbe  Committee. 

Sao.  in.  There  are  authorlaed  to  be  ex- 
panded from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Bbom  of  BepresentottTes  sueh  sums  as  are 
aaoeeeary  to  conduct  the  preliminary  imple- 
iaentetlon  at  this  Aet. 
OAUi  BlU  Co-flponsors: 
Bella  Ataaug.  Jonathan  wtng^'ft'".  J(Am 
Buohanan. «  Tvonne    Burke.    Charlee 
Carney,    ShMey    Chlsholm,    Cardlas 
ColUna,  Paul  Cronln,  John  Dent.  Bd 
Darwlnskl.    Frank    Denhdm.    Dante 
Paaoell.  Bni  Ounter.  Michael  Harring- 
ton. Henry  Meietoekl.  Larry  Hogan, 
■Isabeth   HUtaman,   Olarenee   Long, 
Jamee  Mann.  Spark  Matsunaga.  Par- 
rsn  Mlttfbell.  Joe  Moakley.  John  Mur- 
tha.  CUuda  Pepper,  Bertram  Podafl, 
Alan  Steelman.  Oerry  Studds.  Uny 
Williams,  Lester  Wolff,  Antonio  Won 
Pat. 
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noaORATEON    AND    NATDRALIZA- 
TTON  SEUVICB  SEMINAR 

The  SPEAKER  prd  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  BrLasao)  is 
recognized  for  6  mlnutee. 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  I  wish  to 
■naounce  that  another  meeting  in  a  se- 
ries of  seminars  is  scheduled  for  Monday, 
April  8,  to  be  conducted  by  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalliatton  Service.  Tills 


seminar  will  commence  at  9:30  ajn.  in 
room  2237  Raybum  House  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Representatives  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  will  discuss 
general  procedures  governing  immigra- 
tion into  the  United  States  from  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres,  peti- 
tion procedures  for  obtaining  Immigrant 
visas,  the  steps  to  be  tiiken  in  acquiring 
a  labor  certification  and  the  require- 
ments for  obtaining  refugee  status. 

In  addition,  the  discussion  will  include 
a  description  of  the  alien  registration 
requirements  applicable  to  permanent 
resident  aliens,  the  terms  and  conditions 
relating  to  the  admission  of  nonimmi- 
grant aliens,  requests  for  asylum,  depor- 
tation and  the  various  administrative 
ronedies  which  may  be  available  to  de- 
portable aliens. 

Staff  members  of  congressional  offices, 
particularly  those  who  handle  Immigra- 
tion and  citizenship  matters,  are  invited 
to  attend  this  seminar. 


BYPASS  PROVISION  FOR  NON- 
PUBLIC SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompsow) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  recent  debate  on  the 
amendments  to  H.R.  69, 1  commented  on 
the  effect  of  an  amendment  being  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Mexss  concerning  a  bypass 
provision  for  non-publle-school  students. 
These  comments  are  printed  in  the  Con- 
OHXSsioHAL  Rkcoro  of  March  26,  1974.  on 
page  H2149.  Since  these  comments  might 
raise  a  number  of  questions  concerning 
the  basic  provisions  in  the  law  for  the 
participation  of  non-public-school  stu- 
dents, I  feel  it  would  be  helpful  to  restate 
my  comments  on  this  matter  during  the 
original  debate  on  ESEA  in  1965: 

Services  and  arrangenqentB  provided  for 
non-pubUc-8chool  students  must  be  special 
aa  dlsUnguiahed  from  gfneral  educational 
assistance. 

Tlie  decision  about  tbe  best  arrangement 
for  providing  special  educational  assistance 
under  title  I  is  left  to  the  public  education 
agency  of  the  school  district,  under  tbe  con- 
stitution and  Uws  of  tha  Btete. 

Thtis.  public  school  boards  could  make 
available  the  services  of  such  special  per- 
sonnel as  guidance  counselors,  speech  thera- 
pists, remedial  reading  specialists,  school 
social  workers  who  would  reach  the  non- 
publlc-school  children  in  the  public  schools 
or  through  public  services  In  the  nonpublic 
school  buUdlngs,  or  through  mobUe  services, 
or  through  KTC,  or  through  comunlty  cen- 
ters, et  cetera.  But  theee  special  services 
would  not  be  part  of  the  regular  instruc- 
tional program  of  the  nonpublic  schools. 
Thus,  nonpublic  schools  could  not  get  gen- 
eral classroom  teachers  in  history,  English, 
mathematics,  and  social  studies. 

These  comments  were  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Rbcoro  an  March  26, 1965, 
page  5895. 

I  feel  it  la  Important  to  reiterate  this 
stat«nent  because  it  has  the  same  valid- 
ity today  as  it  had  during  the  original 
debate.  Therefore,  it  may  serve  to  pre- 
vent any  misinterpretation  of  my  more 
recent  remarks  with  regard  to  the  allow- 


ability of  teaching  serticeg  provided  ia 
the  nonpublic  Schools. 

Finally  it  should  be  n0ted  that  the  lout 
to  nonpublic  schbols  ^f  materials  and 
equipment  restricted  to  ^iseior  secular  or 
nonrellgious  education^  purposes  has 
been  part  of  the  E8BA  dnce  Its  ineepttat 
hi  1965. 

A   study   of   the.  U 
March  24  throui^  Me 
will  show  that  Mr..  Ca 
to  whom  I  referred  in  my  recent  txan- 
ments  was  in  full  agitement  with  the 
statement  as  quoted  here. 


>5  debate  firom 

^  of  that  year 

of  New  Yort 


A  SOLUTION  TO  JAPANESE  COM- 
PETITION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvan^  (Mr.  Gatdos) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  QAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker..  MotorOb, 
Inc.'s  experience  tells  ^le  story  of  what 
is  hmipening  to  many  segments  of 
American  industry  muco  better  ttam  do 
scores  of  graph-laden  bureaucratic  re- 
ports. 

Motorola  is  an  old  hand  in  the  elec- 
tronics business  ajid  wfif  among  the  pio- 
neers in  devel(ving  tdeyUlciti  manufac- 
ture and  acceptance  in  mis  countiy,  and. 
indeed,  around  the  world. 

But  now  we  are  in  an  era  of  Japanese 
expansion  in  this  field,  and  Mototrola  has 
fpund  it  no  longer  can  oompete  head-to- 
head  in  the  U.S.  market  with  Japanese 
imports  made  at  lower  labor  cost  and  en- 
joying governmental  subsidies  in  me 
form  or  another. 

After  suffering  losses  In  its  TV  division 
for  5  straight  years.  Motorola  has  ac- 
cepted a  ready  solution  to  its  problem— 
the  same  solution  which,  I  fear.  Is  fac- 
ing far  too  many  once  profitable  U.S.  bus- 
inesses. It  is  selling  out  fits  losing  division 
to  a  Japanese  buyer.  Iftie  multibiliioa- 
dollar  electronics  firm  at  Matsushita. 

With  Motorola  TV  under  its  belt,  Mat- 
sushita, already  heavily  into  U.S.  sales, 
will  have  some  15  percent  of  the  total 
American  TV  business  aUd  he  hard  on  the 
heels  of  Zenith  and  RCA.  bol^  ol  v^ilch 
can  expect  stiffer  con^petition  in  tbe 
future. 

Time  magazine  has  tl^is  to  say: 
It  (Matsushlto)  will  acdulre  three  kotw- 
ola  plants  In  the  U.8.  anfl  one  in  Canada, 
giving  it  a  North  American  manufaetufiag 
base  far  larger  than  thaF  of  Sony,  irideh 
became  the  first  Japanese  TV  oojap$3xy  to 
manufacture  in  the  U.S.  bf  buUdlng  a  piSOt 
in  1972  in  San  Diego.  j  '1' 

In  defending  the  Motofe-ola  deal,  we  are 
told  it  will  be  far  bettdr  to  have  Mat- 
sushita making  TV  sets  here  and  using 
American  workers  than  to  have  hsul  ft 
Increasing  shipments  fi^om  Japan.  Mo- 
torola chairman,  Robert  W.  Galvin.  told 
Time  that  Matsushita  will  be  able  to  put 
more  money,  effort  and  energy  Into  the 
business  than  Motorola  oould  muster  and 
concluded:  ; 

It  wAa  be  able  to  turn  oiur  people  on  a>  a 
new  coach  does. 

Such  a  statement  i$  disturbing,  a 
statement  which  sums  up,  in  my  opinion, 
the  sorry  result  of  the  y^rs  in  wbkix  cm 
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oompanles  have  been,  compelled  by  gov- 
ernmental policy  to  suffer  unfair  Japa- 
nese competition  while  we  have  refused 
to  take  proper  countermeasures.  Japan 
ftUl  has  the  upper  hand.  The  country 
thrives  under  our  defense  shield  in  the 
Far  East,  spared  equitable  military  costs 
of  its  own  while  we  pick  up  the  entire 
staggering  bill.  And  we  make  no  effort  to 
correct  this.  Instead,  we  kcQi  on  taxing 
our  businesses  and  people  to  pay  the 
costs,  In  effect,  of  Japan's  safety,  Japan 
siso  continues  to  encourage  exports  by 
tax  concessions  and  subsidies  and  to 
block  imports  by  eveiy  means  possible  so 
as  to  protect  Japanese  manufacturers. 

The  effects  of  the  imbalance — ^this  re- 
fusal by  us  to  safeguard  our  companies 
In  the  same  degree  that  Japan  safe- 
guards its  own — are  showing  in  case 
after  case  similar  to  that  of  Motorola 
across  this  country.  Motorola's  TV  busi- 
ness was  forced  into  the  red  by  Japanese 
competition.  Now  the  business  is  being 
sold  to  a  Japanese  competitor  and  thou- 
sands of  Americans  will  find  themselves 
working  for  the  very  people  who,  a  gen- 
eration ago,  were  supposed  to  have  lost 
an  aggressive  war  we  were  supposed  to 
have  won.  Who  would  have  thought,  as 
that  war  raged,  that  our  compl£M:ency  in 
fac«.  of  a  business  challenge  ever  would 
allow  Japanese  economic  aggression 
within  our  own  borders  to  become  a  seri- 
ous problem? 

I  have  brought  other  reports  on  mat- 
ters such  as  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  intend  to  keep  calling  for 
Ooyenmnent  action  against  foreign  en- 
cnMichment  in  our  industry  imtdl  some- 
thing is  done  about  it.  This  Nation  has 
never  been  one  to  surrender.  And  I  do 
not  want  to  see  it  surrendering  by  stages 
In  the  battle  for  the  American  market, 
let  alone  for  other  markets  in  the  world. 


SETTING  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenmore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  t^e  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ctdifomla  (Mr.  McFali)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  agi^ 
the  President  has  taken  to  the  Nation's 
sirways.  And  once  again  \he  record  needs 
to  be  set  straight. 

I  commend  to  your  attention  the  fol- 
lowing response  to  the  President  by  Coi- 
gressman  Olin  Teague  for  18  years 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
CoQuoittee,  and  without  question  the 
most  respected  expert  on  veterans'  af- 
fabs  in  the  Nation: 

Aran.  2, 1974. 

Ocmgressmiiai  Olin  B.  Teague,  w^nirtwg 
Dunocratlo  Member  of  the  a>uae  Veterans' 
AflUrs  Committee,  and  former  Chairman  of 
that  Committee  for  18  years.  In  responoe  to 
the  President's  message  on  veterans'  affairs 
delivered  Sunday,  made  the  foUowlng  stete- 
ment: 

"The  PresldeQt  ]s  being  completely  ndsm- 

formed  about  problems  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
nonlstration  and  the  eource  of  theae  prob- 
1^.  The  Agency  <toes  not  need  mora  studies. 
It  needs  a  change  tn  top  level  management. 
I  can  see  little  tn  the  actions  proposed  by  the 
President  which  will  be  of  benefit. 


"The  problems  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  its  program  are  directly  traceable 
to  the  incompetence  of  its  Administrator, 
Don  Johnson.  The  President's  action  ta  ap- 
pointing the  VA  AdminlstratM'  to  conduct  an 
Investigation  of  late  deUvery  of  veterans' 
education  checks  and  a  review  of  the  medical 
program  is  something  like  putting  the  fox  in 
charge  of  the  hen  bouse.  It  would  appear  that 
the  Administration  would  by  now  have  bad 
enough  of  self-lnvestlgatlon. 

'The  serious  problems  in  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  veterans'  education  and  traming 
program  are  the  direct  result  of  Johnson's 
incompetence.  He  appointed  a  Director  of 
Education  with  no  baclcground  or  experience 
In  Veterans'  Administration  programs.  The 
Individual  appointed  ss  the  Deputy  Director 
of  the  education  program  had  no  background 
in  the  administration  of  veterans'  programs, 
and  reportedly  was  appointed  on  a  political 
basis. 

"The  President  referred  to  establishing  a 
crack  management  team  to  teke  a  hard  look 
at  the  services  the  Veterans  Admlntstratloo. 
provides.  A  good  place  to  start  would  be  the 
Director  of  Planning  and  Evaluation  of  the 
Agency  who  is  supposed  to  perform  just  such 
a  function.  That  individual  was  brought  to 
the  VA  from  CREEP  shortly  after  the  No- 
vember election.  Career  personnel  were  shuf- 
fled around  to  make  a  Job  for  this  individual 
and  this  resulted  In  one  of  the  agency's  most 
competent  man  being  removed  from  a  key 
spot  where  he  supervised  the  computer  pro- 
gram for  education. 

"It  certainly  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
anything  constructive  from  Administrator 
Johnson's  Investigation  of  the  medical  pro- 
gram. He  has  done  nothing  during  his  five 
years  in  office  but  obstruct  attempts  to  im- 
prove VA  medical  services.  For  several  years 
he  has  appeared  before  the  Appropriations 
committees  of  the  Congress  and  (^poeed  any 
attempts  to  add  funds  to  the  medical  pro- 
gram and  contended  that  no  additional  fimds 
were  needed.  Despite  this.  Congress  in  the 
last  several  years  has  added  about  one-half 
billion  dollars  to  the  appropriations  for  vet- 
erans medical  services.  At  one  time  the  nurses 
in  the  Veterans  Administration  hoepttala  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  Miami,  Florida  and  some 
hospltels  In  the  New  England  area  threat- 
ened to  walk  out  because  of  the  shortage  of 
funds,  equipment  and  needed  personnel. 
Congress  made  funds  available  over  John- 
son's protests,  and  later  directed  that  he  add 
1,000  nurses  to  the  system.  Johnson  has  com- 
pletely wrecked  the  leadership  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Last  fall  he 
began  a  calculated  campaign  of  harassment 
against  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  the 
Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Assistant.  Presidentla]  CounseUor 
Mel  Laird  interceded  and  Dr.  Marc  J.  Musser 
was  reappointed  for  another  four  year  term 
as  Chief  Medical  Director.  Despite  White 
House  mtercesaion.  Johnson  has  oonttaned 
his  harassment  of  Dr.  Mtisser  and  thu  lad  to 
Dr.  Musser's  decision  several  weeks  ago  to 
resign.  Johnson's  harassment  of  Dr.  Museer 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  White 
House  in  late  February.  The  Deputy  Cliiel 
Medical  Director  resigned  seVeral  months  ago 
and  the  medical  program  Is  now  without 
leadership. 

"In  an  effort  to  assure  adequate  staffing  in 
Veterans  Administration  hoq)itaIa,  Congieea 
passed  a  law  directing  certata  staffing  im- 
provemente.  This  met  with  strong  objectlona 
from  Jidmson  who  contended  that  sueh  spe- 
dflo  legislation  was  not  nedeseary. 

"The  kinds  of  staffing  denctenclee  which 
Johnson  has  failed  to  recognize  Is  exempU- 
fled  ta  a  condition  cited  hy  tbe  Directw  of 
one  of  VA's  major  hospitals.  The  Dlr«ct(»- 
stated:    'What    happens    at    this    hospital 


should  not  be  permitted  to  continue.  For  the 
past  several  weeks  we  have  been  operating 
at  almost  absolute  capacity.  On  the  weekend 
and  holiday  recently  observed  for  George 
Washington's  birthday  the  warls  were 
crammed  with  patlente  and  the  Admitting 
Office  saw  almost  as  many  patients  on  Mon- 
day, February  18th,  a  holiday,  as  they  did 
on  Monday,  Pebniary  11th,  a  nonhoUday.  The 
nurse  on  duty  in  the  admitting  area  was 
busy  drawing  blood,  taking  laboratory  speci- 
mens, doing  EKQ's,  while  the  office  force  was 
the  usual  skeleton  holiday  crew.  The  staff 
on  wards  throughout  the  hospital  for  the 
3-day  holiday  weekend  was  a  barebone  mini- 
mum, i.e.,  one  nurse  and  one  nursing  assist- 
ant for  a  41  bed  ward  with  more  than  10 
incontinent  patients,  eto.,  eto.  Limited  to  lab- 
oratory staff  was  avaUable  with  others  on 
standby  or  caU  back  and  with  similar  ar- 
rangements for  radiology,  cardiology,  eto. 
For  the  three  days  with  aU  wards  busy  pro- 
viding patient  care  there  were  no  clerical 
personnel  to  help  the  physicians  and  the 
nurses  who  had  to  answer  their  own  phones, 
ctanpiete  their  own  paperwork  and  records! 
run  errands,  etc.  Perhaps  at  a  small,  quiet, 
relatively  inactive  hospital  the  VA  could  get 
away  with  this  sort  of  thing  but  for  these 
conditions  to  exist  here  is  both  tragic  and 
dangerous. 

"  'By  being  able  to  schedule  the  expanding 
ambulatory  care  and  outpatient  activities 
over  a  7  day  period  we  could  more  easUy 
manage  the  current  chaotic  peaks  and  vaUeys 
which  at  times  completely  crush  otu-  physical 
facilities  and  tax  our  limited  staff  to  the 
utmost.  From  commente  with  my  coUeagues 
at  similar  hospitals  to  this  one,  they  share 
my  views.' 

"SimUar  conditions  In  the  VA  medical  pro- 
gram have  repeatedly  been  called  to  Admin- 
istrator Johnson's  attention  and  others  in 
the  Administration  from  many  sources  in- 
cluding the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. However,  Johnson  has  repeatedly  Ignored 
all  such  suggestloDS  to  improve  veterans' 
care. 

"Against  this  background,  the  President 
apparently  expects  Administrator  Johnson  to 
conduct  an  eight  week  investigation  into 
problems  of  the  medical  program. 

"The  fiasco  in  the  delivery  of  checks  to 
veterans  and  schools  has  been  weU  known 
to  everyone  for  the  last  year.  In  March  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  wrote 
to  Johnson  and  steted,  'It  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  there  are  not  suf- 
ficient staff  available  in  the  field  offices  to 
handle  the  administration  of  the  education 
program  ...  we  would  appreciate  being  ad- 
vised at  the  earliest  possible  time,  and  no 
later  than  March  1,  as  to  your  estimates  of 
needed  additional  personnel  for  the  improve- 
ment of  this  program.'  In  response  to  this 
query,  Johnson  stated,  'We  do  not  believe 
more  people  at  this  time  would  solve  oxir 
problem.  Additional  staffing  requires  a  mini- 
mum of  six  to  eight  months'  training  before 
it  beoomee  productive  .  .  .  therefore.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  a  request  for  more  people  in  the 
beneflte  area  is  not  warranted.'  Within  the 
last  week,  VA  queried  the  Directors  of  ite 
field  offices  and  asked  what  additional  per- 
sonnel would  be  needed  to  get  the  education 
program  on  a  current  basis.  The  Directors 
responded  by  requesting  over  1500  additional 
personnel,  additional  equipment  and  many 
programmlug  changes. 

"As  the  President  Izulicated.  press  repre- 
sentetlve  Sara  McCIendon  had  no  difficulty 
determining  that  the  education  program  was 
in  trouble,  but  at  this  point,  there  Is  no  indi- 
cation that  Administrator  Johnson  either 
perceives  the  nature  of  his  problems  or  knows 
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what  to  do  About  it.  Now  he  la  being  directed 
by  the  President  to  make  a  aelf-lavestlg»tk>n 
and  report  on  bU  own  failure  to  properly 
organise  and  admlnlater  his  Agency.  Obvlotu- 
ly,  very  little  can  be  expected  from  such  a 
self-lnveatlgatlon. 

"The  President  reltscated  bis  reoommenda* 
tlon  for  an  8%  Increase  In  education  benallts. 
He  neglected  to  adTlse  the  public  however. 
that  Oongisis  Is  already  woAlng  on  this 
matter,  and  on  Fsbruary  19.  by  a  vote  of 
383-0,  the  House  of  Repreaentatlrea  passed 
a  bill  which  wo\ild  Increase  education  assist- 
ance allowances  by  18.8%.  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  bring  rates  In  line  with  Increases 
in  the  consumer  price  Index  since  the  last 
Incrsase. 

"We  are  puszled  that  In  any  survey  of 
veteran  problems  the  President  would  neglect 
to  mention  the  need  for  coet'Of-Uvlng  In- 
creases for  servloe-oonneeted  disabled  vet- 
erans and  survivors.  An  increase  of  approxi- 
mately IB%  will  be  required  to  adjust  these 
payments  to  changes  In  the  consumer  price 
index  since  the  last  increase.  We  have  com- 
pleted Subcommittee  hearings  on  this  subject 
and  expect  to  mark  up  the  bill  thU  week. 

"TtM  President  also  spoke  at  some  length 
In  his  radio  message  about  the  plight  of 
Vietnam  veterans  in  securing  Jobs  upon  their 
return  to  civilian  life.  He  stated  that  more 
than  850,000  of  these  returning  servicemen 
found  themselves  unemployed  and  Indicated 
that  he  had  launched  a  six-point  program  to 
correct  this  situation  June  1071.  Congress 
enacted  PubUc  Law  83-640,  which  among 
other  things,  mandated  the  Immediate  hiring 
of  07  federal  veteran  employment  q>eelaUsts 
to  aid  in  securing  employment  for  young 
Vietnam-era  veterans.  One  year  after  enact- 
ment of  that  law,  the  Administration  had 
failed  to  add  a  single  person  and  even  today, 
leas  than  half  of  those  slots  are  filled. 

"The  Veterans  Administration  has  had  one 
of  the  most  efficient  nonpartisan  group  of 
professional  employees  in  the  government. 
Actions  of  Administrator  Johnson  to  politi- 
cize, the  Agency  and  his  failure  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  Agency's  problems  have 
brought  morale  in  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion to  the  lowest  point  that  I  have  seen  it 
In  twenty-live  years. 

"Veterans  Affairs  have  never  been  per- 
mitted to  become  a  partisan  issue  in  the 
Congress.  The  House  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  tried  to  work  with  the  White 
House  staff  to  bring  problems  to  its  atten- 
tion. Problems  relating  to  the  education  and 
training  program  and  the  medical  program 
have  been  dlacusasd  in  detail  with  the  rep- 
reeentattves  of  the  White  House  and  these 
problems  have  been  well  known  for  some 
time  by  the  Administration. 

"Appropriations  for  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration have  risen  from  87  billion  In  1969  to 
818.6  bnilon  proposed  for  1978.  Practically  all 
of  these  funds  go  Into  direct  benefits  for  vet- 
erans. The  problem  in  VA  is  one  of  adminis- 
tration, not  appropriations. 

"We  had  tbooght  the  White  House  would 
recognise  that  the  deficiency  is  In  the  top 
administration  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. Instead  Johnson  Is  being  told  to  go 
investigate  himself.  I  frankly  doubt  that  the 
informatloB  which  has  been  furnished  the 
White  House  has  been  made  available  to  the 
President.  Tlie  only  possible  solution  at  this 
point  Is  a  change  In  the  top  administration 
of  VA." 


THE  COMMODITIES  FDTDRES 
^   MARKETS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pfrevlous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  chair  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  which 
for  the  past  couple  of  years  has  gathered 
Information  and  conducted  hearings  con- 
cerning problems  In  the  commodities  fu- 
tures markets.  There  bad  never  been  an 
In-d^th  study  of  the  subject  matter 
since  the  passage  of  tlie  Qraln  Futures 
Act  back  in  1922.  The  nature  of  trading 
in  commodities  futures  has  changed  tre- 
mendously since  that  time  and  the  vol- 
ume of  trading  as  well  as  the  number 
of  commodities  traded  has  grown  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

For  many  years  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  the  average  person  in  the  United 
States  had  little  appreciation  of  the 
manner  in  which  commodities  futures 
markets  affects  them  tn  business  or  as  a 
consumer.  Through  tliese  markets  there 
has  been  an  attempt  to  provide  a  tool 
which  could  reduce  the  risk  of  those  in 
the  business  of  producing,  handling, 
transporting,  processing,  and  otherwise 
merchandizing,  commodities.  Suddenly 
more  people  have  become  aware  of  the 
tremendous  impact  that  these  markets 
have  upon  them.  Part  of  this  is  a  re- 
sult of  the  tight  supply  and  demand  situ- 
ation and  of  the  abuses  of  the  com- 
modity market  system  which  appeared 
last  year. 

However,  this  awareness  must  also  be 
accredited  to  the  excellent  job  of  In- 
vestigative reporting  and  communicating 
the  problems  of  this  very  involved  and 
technical  area  to  the  people  by  the  news 
media  during  the  past  year.  Leaders  In 
uncovering  the  inadeouacies  and  in  the 
art  of  communicating  the  problems  with 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Commission, 
the  law  and  the  regulations  were  Clark 
Mollenhoff,  George  Anthan.  Jim  Rlsser 
and  others  from  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Trlbime  who  with  a  series  of  arti- 
cles were  able  to  describe  the  situation 
In  such  a  way  so  that  the  average  per- 
son could  understand  it  better.  Other 
media  have  also  since  been  of  consid- 
erable help  as  individual  cases  of  abuses 
or  a  lack  of  sufficient  regulatory  activity 
have  occurred. 

These  articles  carried  by  the  news 
media  and  the  hearing.?  held  have  been 
sufficient  to  generate  a  wide  range  of 
suggestions  concerning  remedial  action 
and  to  provide  sufficient  interest  in  find- 
ing a  way  to  make  the  commodities  fu- 
tiires  markets  better  serve  the  interests 
of  producers,  handlers,  processors  and 
consumers. 

The  committee  has  not  completed  ac- 
tion on  the  report,  documenting  the 
problems  in  detail  and  calling  for  the 
passage  of  legislation.  The  Agriculture 
Committee  has  utilized  the  information 
gained  by  our  investigation  and  I  believe 
has  done  a  remarkable  job  of  moving 
quickly  in  response  to  the  needs,  and  to 
provide  a  legislative  remedy  designed  to 
meet  the  situation.  Although  the  legisla- 
tion which  will  soon  come  to  the  floor 
mav  not  be  100  percent  in  accordance 
with  the  legislation  reeommended  by  our 
committee,  it  closely  parallels  It  and  I 
commend  Chairman  Poage  and  the 
committee  for  their  favorable  action. 


For  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
details  and  back-up  material,  a  reading 
of  the  report  will  be  necessary;  but,  for 
others  who  may  not  have  tlnoe  for  that 
detailed  a  study.  I  am  setting  forth  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  summary  of 
the  recommendations  for  action: 
RxcoM  MEiroxnoKs 

The  report,  which  wUl  be  published  soon, 
recomnunds  legislation  to: 

A.  create  a  new  full  time  Independent 
regulatory  agency  with  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility to  constantlP  exercise  surveil- 
lance over  the  commodities  markets  and  to 
prevent  and  correct  abuses  and  manipula- 
tions, with  the  authority  to: 

1 .  Bring  actions  In  its  own  name  and 
through  Its  own  attorneys  in  the  Federal 
courts  In  order  to  seek  Injunctions  to  prevent 
violations  of  Federal  statutes  and  enforce 
civil  money  penalties: 

2.  Bring  complaints  agalust  violators  which 
could  result  in  substantial  ctvU  money 
penalties  and  imprlscnrndnt; 

3.  Require  additional  delivery  points  for 
commodities  to  assure  that  the  speculators 
cannot  demand  more  ttian  cash  value  for 
commodities; 

4.  Regulate  the  margin  requlreznents; 

B.  Prohibit  floor  brokeic  and  futvu-es  com- 
mission merchants  from  trading  for  them- 
selves In  any  commodity  In  which  they 
handle  customer  orders; 

C.  Require  exporters  Df  conunodltles  to 
report  the  details  of  all  sales  to  a  foreign 
country  or  con^>any  within  48  hours  and 
require  the  Commission  to  make  this  In- 
formation and  other  pertinent  data  available 
to  the  public  on  a  timely  basts: 

D.  Authorize  and  require  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  conduct  reviews  and  au- 
dits of  the  Commission  and  report  thereon 
to  Congress  to  help  assurt  that  the  Commis- 
sion Is  fulfilling  its  responslblliUsa: 

E.  Bring  all  commodities  traded  on  the 
futures  markets  under  regulation: 

F.  Authorize  other  actions  to  stabilize  the 
markets,  prevent  abuses  and  protect  cxisto- 
mers  who  Invest  In  commodity  futures. 

The  report  also  recommends  that  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Autborijty: 

A.  Use  a  two-pronged  approach  to  the  po- 
licing of  floor  trading  practices  consisting  of 
a  program  of  selective  in^stlgatlons  of  trad- 
ing practices  of  individual  situations  and  a 
program  of  mai^et-wlde  practice  investiga- 
tions, and  increased  the  aumber  of  such  In- 
vestigations; 

B.  Disseminate  all  pertinent  and  helpful 
Information  on  trading,  transportation  situ- 
ation, exports,  etc.,  on  a  regular,  timely  basis, 
Including  the  Issuance  Of  reports  showing 
the  market  share  held  by  large  longs  and 
shorts  on  a  dally  basis: 

C.  Increase  market  surveillance  efforts  to  a 
level  sulSclent  to  insiu«  all  cases  indicative 
of  manipulation  are  punsued  to  conclusion 
in  a  timely  manner;  and  take  direct  and  im- 
mediate actions  against  the  offending  Ind- 
ers  and  exchangee; 

D.  Take  more  timely  and  aggressive  actions 
against  violators  of  the  Act; 

E.  Develcq)  adequate  safeguards  to  insure 
foreign  governments  or  .companies  do  not 
use  our  commodity  futures  maiicets  to  ma- 
nipulate commodity  prlo^; 

F.  Undertake  a  feasibility  study  of  match- 
ing futures  trades  electroeicaUv. 

In  addition,  the  report  ^alls  for: 

A.  Establishment  of  a,  Qovemment-lnltl- 
ated  or  guaranteed  insurance  fund  to  pro- 
tect commodity  inveetorsj 

B.  Development  of  a  qontlngency  plan  to 
deal  with  massive  grain  sales  to  foreign  inter- 
ests such  as  occurred  in  ntige  1972  grain  sales 
to  Russia; 

C.  Establishment  of  a  national  grain  re- 
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lerves  policy  designed  to  meet  our  opportuni- 
ties and  responsibilities  as  a  world  food  sup- 
plier and  to  htip  avoid  the  kinds  of  situations 
which  are  most  conducive  to  permitting  a 
squeeae  or  manipulation  of  the  commodities 
SMurkets. 


PUBUC  DISCLOSURE 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoro  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 24,  members  of  the  New  York 
delegation  and  others  received  from  the 
New  York  Times  what  amoimted  to  a 
demand  for  each  Member's  "net  worth," 
plus  a  copy  of  his  most  recent  income  tax 
return.  We  were  given  the  option  of 
adding  "explanatory  material"  and  were 
promised  that  the  Times  "would  get 
back"  to  us  if  they  "have  any  questions." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  every  day  you  get 
an  offer  like  that,  and  so  it  was  a  matter 
of  genuine  interest  to  the  60-member 
congressional  delegation  from  the  States 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connect- 
icut. Along  about  the  time  we  got  to 
seizing  aa.  this  rare  opportunity,  the 
Times  decently  amended  its  request  for 
our  complete  mcome  tax  returns  by 
limiting  it  to  soiuxes  of  income  and  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid. 

It  was  a  generous  move  on  the  part  of 
that  noble  institution  to  relinquish  Its 
domain  over  our  tnUy  private  afftJrs. 
such  as  medical  problems  and  expenses, 
charitable  contributions,  tithing,  and  so 
forth,  and  it  somewhat  eased  the  con- 
cern of  Members  about  what  seemed  a 
gross  invasion  of  personal  privacy  by 
one  of  our  fastidious  protectors  of  per- 
sonal privacy  and  freedom  of  the  press. 

It  was  a  high-minded  decision,  in 
keeping  with  the  Times'  own  Intopreta- 
tion  of  the  Golden  Rule.  And  so.  general- 
ly, within  the  broad  ccmflnes  of  each 
Member's  ability  and  inclination  to  do  so, 
there  has  been  a  good  response  to  the 
unusual  no-nonsense  Invitation  tendered 
by  the  newspaper  for  the  congressional 
delegations  to  speak  to  their  sources  of 
Income  in  the  Times'  search  for  possible 
conflicts  of  interest. 

As  for  myself.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
more  politic  than  public  disclosure.  I 
have  repeatedly  taken  the  ^lightened 
view  of  these  things  and  truly  believe  the 
public  has  a  right  to  know  whether  or 
not  a  politician  is  unjustly  enriching 
himself,  if  their  Congressman  i>ays  his 
taxes,  how  much  his  taxes  are.  and  gen- 
erally from  v/here  he  derives  his  income. 
This  is  just  as  true  for  public  officials  as 
it  is  for  those  who  seek  public  (Ace. 

To  provide  for  a  complete  financial 
profile  of  elected  officials  and  office- 
seekers — ^to  remove  that  gnawing  doubt 
about  special  Interests  they  may  be 
beholden  to — I  have  proposed  complete 
public  financing  of  all  campaigns  for 
Federal  elections.  I  would  like  to  see  that 
adopted  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

So  that  there  will  be  no  public  ques- 
tion about  my  own  Income,  taxes,  or  in- 
vestments. I  herewith  list,  generally,  the 
pertinent  tnf  ormaticn  as  it  existed  at  the 
close  of  December  1973 : 


First.  The  sources  of  my  income  in  ad- 
dition to  my  congressional  salary  derive 
from  a  one-third  interest  in  the  law  firm 
of  Podell  and  Podell.  160  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y.;  a  modest  income  from  in- 
terest on  a  savings  account;  as  well  as  a 
one-third  interest  in  a  number  of  stocks 
which  are  owned  by  my  law  firm. 

The  stocks  which  the  law  firm  owns 
are  as  follows:  Oranlte  Management. 
IBM,  KMS  Industries,  Mapco  Inc.. 
American  Home  Products,  and  O.  D. 
Searle,  In  addition  to  some  State  bonds 
and  municipal  bonds.  The  firm  also  owns 
five  other  stock  issues  whose  vidue  in 
1973  was  worthless — worth  even  less 
today. 

Personally,  as  an  individual,  I  own  no 
stock  except  as  a  beneficial  trustee  for 
my  three  children  I  nominally  hold  400 
shares  of  Oon-Edlson  stock. 

Second,  income  taxes  paid:  While  the 
accountant  has  not  yet  prepared  my 
taxes  for  1973,  it  it  estimated  that  my 
1973  tax  will  be  as  follows: 

P^ederal  income  tax $36,000 

New  York  State  income  tax 13,000 

New  York  City  Income  tax 3,100 

Total  estimated  tax $63, 100 

Inasmuch  as  my  1973  tax  figure  is  not 
final,  I  herewith  set  forth  the  1972  tax 
which  was  paid  as  follows: 

Federal  Income  tax S27. 064 

New  York  State  Income  tax 10,408 

New  York  City  Income  tax 2, 387 

Total  Income  taxes  paid $39,880 

Third.  I  own  no  real  estate  other  than 
my  home  in  Brooklyn,  in  which  my  equity 
represents  the  value  of  my  home  over 
and  above  an  »xiK«ng  mortgage  of  w>- 
proximately  $18,000. 

I  have  no  other  business  interests  tn 
partnerships,  corporations,  trusts,  or 
foundations,  nor  am  I  liable  for  any  un- 
secured indebtedoiess. 


THE  OIL  INDUSTRY:   UNJUST 
PROFITS 

(Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  has  always  been  thought 
of  as  a  coimtry  where  there  was  enough 
of  everything  for  everybody.  It  was  this 
belief  that  led  ovx  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers to  seek  to  become  American  citi- 
zens so  that  they  might  experience  its 
freedoms  and  enjoy  Its  wealth.  And  it  is 
a  belief  that  Is  so  strong  that  it  survived 
the  depression  and  has  given  hope  to  the 
poor.  In  our  lives  we  have  all  sought  to 
share  our  resources  and  build  a  heritage 
to  pass  on  to  our  children.  However,  in 
the  last  year,  this  belief  has  been  chal- 
lenged as  many  of  our  surpluses  have 
become  shortages,  because  we  have  not 
had  sufficient  suppUes  of  fuel  to  keep  the 
machines  of  Industry  running. 

Today,  as  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 
worker,  and  the  small  businessman  strug- 
gle to  pay  increased  costs  on  set  Incomes, 
there  Is  one  part  of  our  economy  which 


does  not  seem  to  be  experiencing  the 
difficulties  facing  the  average  American 
citizen.  While  the  rest  of  us  sacrificed  so 
that  we  could  have  enough  money  to 
pay  more  to  buy  less  heating  fuel  to  keep 
our  homes  cooler  this  winter,  and  while 
we  had  to  wait  in  long  lines  to  buy  gas — 
if  it  was  available— at  hl^er  prices,  one 
Industry  was  having  a  good  year. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  energy  crisis,  and  however  many 
of  us  may  have  suffered,  the  oil  industry 
certainly  profited.  Profits  are  the  basis 
of  the  capitalistic  system,  and  when  busi- 
nesses raise  their  prices  to  protect  their 
profit  margins,  the  Interest  of  business 
and  Government  are  idraitical.  For,  after 
all,  the  Federal  Government  has  a  great 
interest  in  industry  profits.  But,  when 
companies  raise  their  prices  and  incresise 
their  profits,  the  interest  of  Government 
and  business  Is  no  longer  the  same.  And 
while  profits  under  normal  circumstances 
are  to  be  encouraged,  Increased  profits  by 
companies  producing  basic  needed  goods 
during  times  of  shortage  are  suspect. 

The  year  1973  was  a  very  good  year 
for  oil  companies.  Occidental  Petrole- 
um's profits  increased  665  percent,  and 
Gulf's  Increased  306  percent.  Exxon's 
profits  rose  59  percent,  and  Phillips 
Petroleum's  profits  rose  55  percent.  Sim 
Oil,  Union  Oil,  Mobil,  Texaco,  and  Con- 
tinental Oil  all  increased  their  profits  by 
more  than  40  percent. 

Because  of  these  increased  profits 
and  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  particularly  by  the  poor 
and  those  on  flx»l  Incomes,  I  have  voted 
for  legislation  v^ch  would  have  forced 
a  rollback  in  prices  for  gas  and  heating 
fuels.  If  the  citizen  must  make  sacrifices 
to  avoid  unequal  and  unfair  distribution 
of  fuels,  then  the  c(»npanles  responsible 
for  those  shortages  should  also  be  re- 
quired to  make  sacrifices  and  be  pre- 
vented from  Increasing  their  profits  dur- 
ing this  period. 

In  1970,  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  on  which  I  serve, 
issued  a  report  calling  upon  the  admin- 
istration to  establish  an  agency  to  moni- 
tor the  supply  and  demand  of  energy  to 
Insure  that  the  Isolated  shortages  exist- 
ing then  did  not  spread.  Had  this  been 
done,  many  of  the  problems  we  faced  this 
winter  coiild  have  been  avoided. 

The  Small  Business  Ccxnmittee  Issued 
another  report.  In  which  I  also  concurred, 
which  called  upon  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  investigate  the  anticom- 
petitive practices  which  exist  in  the  oil 
industry,  and  that  investigation  has  re- 
sulted in  charges  being  brougbt  against 
eight  oil  companies.  But  that  case  Is 
complicated  and  will  take  years  to  re- 
solve, and  the  time  for  h^p  is  now. 

Price  increases  accompanied  by  in- 
creased profits  in  a  time  of  scarcity  can 
no  longer  be  tolerated  because  of  the  in- 
justices they  infilct  upon  the  poor,  the 
elderly,  and  the  worker,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  support  legislation  which  will 
guarantee  adequate  supplies  of  fuel  to  all 
citizens  at  reasonable  and  fair  prices, 
and  which  will  prevent  oil  companies 
from  making  unjust  profits  during  this 
shortage. 
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ELECTION  CABIPAION  FINANCE 
REFORM 

OiCr.  SANDMAN  asked  and  was  given 
pennlssian  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  tn  the  Rxcoso  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  8ANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU 
to  the  attentkm  of  the  House  what  can 
happen  when  hysteria  overrides  com- 
monsense  In  an  attempt  to  accomplish 
election  reform.     ■ 

The  actloa  taUot  place  in  my  own 
State  is  a  ihliilxig  axaBide  of  why  the 
Ooncrees  of  the  Utalted  States  should  not 
to  stampeded  into  public  financing  of 
campaigns.  "Hie  following  is  a  story 
which  should  have  appeared  in  the  col- 
umns of  Robert  Ripley  which  be  always 
entitled  "Believe  It  or  Not."  It  is  the  story 
of  the  new  administration  In  Trenton, 
Njr..  which.  In  an  attempt  to  achieve  ear- 
ly fulfillment  of  a  campaign  pledge,  has 
presented  a  public  financing  measure  to 
a  legislature  which  that  administration 
controls  by  an  overwhdming  propor- 
tion— greater  than  3-to-l  in  both  houses. 

The  New  Jersey  bill,  to  a  large  extent 
capiiu  portions  of  both  the  Kennedy  bill 
(S.  2780)  and  the  Cannon  bUl  (S. 
3044) .  now  being  considered  in  the  n.S. 
Senate.  Both  of  ttiese  measures  attempt 
to  dxcamvcDt  the  requirements  of  the 
14th  amendment  by  requiring  the  candi- 
dates to  first  be  able  to  taise  a  large  sum 
of  money  on  their  own  before  they  are 
entitled  to  any  public  financing,  lliis 
theory  Is  also  adopted  in  the  New  Jersey 
proposal. 

At  the  outset,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  new  chief  executive  in  New  Jer* 
sey  received  more  ttian  two  times  {» 
much  in  campaign  contributions  in  last 
November's  election  as  did  his  opponent. 
A  huge  portion  of  the  total  $1.5  minion 
the  new  chief  executive  received,  some- 
thing like  $350,000.  came  from  the  AFL- 
CIO  through  various  means. 

Now,  the  newly  elected  chief  executive 
of  New  Jersey  has  even  asked  the  legis- 
lature to  pass  his  public  financing  bill 
without  question — ^without  adequate  pub- 
lic hearings.  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of 
an  article  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  of  March  26.  1974.  which  gives 
an  accurate  account  of  the  Governor's 
position.  Also  attached  is  an  editorial  of 
that  same  newspaper  which,  on  March 
28.  1074.  attacked  the  actions  of  the  New 
Jersey  Governor.  Many  other  responsible 
newspapers  throughout  the  State  made 
similar  editorial  attacks. 

Let  us  fixamlne  what  the  New  Jersey 
bill  does.  First  of  all.  it  only  applies  to  the 
Governor's  reelection  campaign  In  1977. 
At  that  time,  any  candidate  who  chooses 
to  run  against  him  in  the  general  elec- 
tion only,  provided  be  first  has  raised 
$50,000.  will  thereafter  receive  $2  from 
the  State  treasury  for  every  $1  be  raises 
on  bis  own.  In  other  words  potmtial  can- 
didates are  knocked  out  of  the  rtaig  in 
New  Jersey  unless  they  can  first  jwove 
that  they  have  $60,000.  TbaX  is  a  prin- 
ciple that  has  been  (vposed  by  the  dec- 
torate  slnoe  the  beginning  of  time.  The 
public  has  rejected  the  idea  that  you  have 
to  be  wealthy  to  run  for  office. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  New  Jersey  pro- 
posal Is  Just  as  unconstitutional  as  the 


two  Senate  bills  are.  They  all  violate  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment.  They  do  not  treat  all  candi- 
dates equally.  That  rule  cannot  be  cir- 
cumvented by  merely  requiring  the  can- 
didates to  raise  a  certain  amoimt  of 
money. 

What  Is  even  worse  In  the  New  Jersey 
situation  is  that  if  a  m^Jor  labor  union, 
such  as  the  AFL-CIO,  Is  permitted  to 
make  its  donation  through  its  multiple 
chapters  throughout  thp  country,  and  if 
in  1977  it  repeats  its  performance  for 
the  New  Jersey  Govemor  by  giving  him 
another  $350,000.  then  that  by  itself 
would  give  the  Govempr  an  additional 
$700,000  of  money  from  the  taxpayers 
for  a  reelection  campaign  "kitty"  total- 
ing a  whopping  $1,050,000. 

I  hope  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 
meets  In  48  hours  to  coBisIder  this  legis- 
lation and  when  the  legislators  do,  I  hope 
they  will  show  better  judgment  than  the 
Govemor  has.  I  urge  that  the  proposed 
public  financing  legislation  be  rejected. 

CONSTK0CTIVB    CHANGES 

There  are  some  areas  of  reform  vhere 
constructive  changes  can  be  made.  If  the 
goal  is  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  c£m- 
didates  to  raise  huge  sums  of  money 
to  be  elected,  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea 
If  we  attempted  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
great  expenses? 

The  largest  expense  by  far,  specifically 
in  the  metropolitan  awas,  is  television 
advertising.  Since  television  stations  now 
endorse  candidates,  whQr  don't  we  make 
certain  that  the  television  stations  are 
not  in  conflict  of  Interest  when  they  ac- 
cept, for  Instance,  $150,000  for  advertis- 
ing from  a  political  campaign  fund?  Does 
not  that  have  some  bearing  on  the  sta- 
tion's attitude  toward  the  candidates 
when  it  comes  time  for  endorsements? 

We  can  erase  all  conflicts  of  interest  in 
this  connection.  Since  television  broad- 
cast stations  are  under  Federal  regula- 
tion by  the  FCC,  I  suggest  that  no  tele- 
vision station  sliall  be  allowed  to  accept 
any  money  from  any  candidate  in  any 
form  whatsoever.  This  will  accomplish 
two  things:  It  will  eliminate  the  blatant 
conflict  of  interest,  and  it  will  cut  cam- 
paign advertising  costs  tremendously, 
most  likely  in  half  for  many  candidates. 

By  the  same  token,  the  television 
media  should  be  encouraged  to  continue 
their  very  excellent  service  to  the  public 
by  providing  free  and  equal  time  in 
fonuns  and  debates  to  candidates  for 
public  offices. 

If  we  are  going  to  eliminate  the  large 
contributor,  let  us  be  fair  and  eliminate 
all  large  contributors — labor  unions  as 
well  as  corporations  or.  for  that  matter. 
any  kind  of  political  action  organization. 
It  is  just  as  wrong  for  in.  oil  company  or 
coml^natlon  of  oil  inteiests  to  give  $350,- 
000  to  a  candidate  as  it  fe  for  labor  unions 
to  contribute  that  same  amount  for  the 
re-election  of  the  Chairman  of  the  n.S. 
Senate  Labor  Committee,  as  they  did  in 
1970. 

It  Is  also  wrong  for  any  kind  of  orga- 
nisation to  contribute  huge  amounts,  re- 
gardless of  what  its  name  may  be.  There- 
fore, I  recommend  that  no  organization 
of  any  kind,  whether  it  Is  a  corporation, 
trade  union  or  political  action  organisa- 
tion, should  be  permitted  to  contribute 


more  than  $1,000  to  any  candidate  for 
the  U.S.  Senate  or  Hous0  o^  Representa- 
tives and  not  more  thia  $5,000  to  the 
campaign  of  candidatet  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Further,  no  indiridual  should  be 
permitted  to  contribute  more  than  $900 
to  any  candidate  for  any  Federal  office. 

Let  us  also  remove  forever  that  one 
area  that  causes  the  m()st  trouble.  Cash 
contributions  in  any  amount  straidd  be 
prohibited.  There  are  vlulous  proposals 
to  limit  the  amount  of  cash  «otatrlbiitUms 
that  can  be  received,  but  those  prt^deals 
are  invitations  for  devioits  people  to  skirt, 
such  as  by  giving  cash  In  the  names  of 
every  member  of  a  family,  including 
aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews  and  cou- 
sins. Therefore,  the  oriy  remedy  is  to 
legislate  that  no  cash  be  used  in  political 
campaigning. 

Public  disclosure  laws  serve  a  very 
worthwhile  purpose.  I  firmly  believe  that 
public  disclosure  should  he  continued  in 
any  election  reform  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  House  consid- 
ers anybody's  version  of  public  flnane- 
ing,  such  as  the  Kennedy  or  Canntm  bills, 
let  us  make  sure  that  someone  Is  pre- 
pared to  explain  how  tbe  proposals  i^eet 
the  equal  protection  cluuse  of  the  14th 
amendmoit.  In  my  optolon,  for  any  pub- 
lic campaign  financing  law  to  be  con- 
stitutional, it  must  trett  all  candidates 
nmning  for  the  same  office  in  the  same 
meumer — ^that  means  tbe  same  amount 
of  money.  I 

Under  the  E:ennedy  trill,  a  candidate 
who  can  raise  $10,000  or  more  would  re- 
ceive up  to  $90,000  of  tax  money.  To  be 
fair,  we  should  give  the  same  amount  to 
every  one  of  the  candidates  running  In 
that  particular  election  which  liieans  not 
only  the  major  candidates,  but  also  all 
of  the  independent  candidates. 

Now,  let  us  be  very  h^est  about  what 
will  happen  when  this  becomes  the  law 
of  the  land.  There  will  be  so  many  candi- 
dates that  no  election  machine  ever  in- 
vented will  be  able  to  iceommodate  an 
the  names. 

Let  us  also  take  a  dtee  look  at  what 
would  happen  in  a  statewide  election  for 
Federal  office  under  the  Cannon  blU.  A 
U.S.  Senate  candidate  running  in  Cali- 
fornia would  be  entitled  to  $2  million  of 
public  funds  as  would  his  opponent,  pro- 
vided that  he  was  able  to  raise  $125,000 
on  his  own.  All  of  the  other  candidates 
who  have  less  than  $125,000,  running 
against  the  same  Senator,  would  receive 
nothing  from  the  public  funds  under  the 
Cannon  biU.  How  in  henven's  name  are 
those  candidates  treateid  equally  as  re- 
quired by  the  14th  amendment  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution? 

Public  financing  of  campaigns  is  a  very 
expensive  proposition.  And  the  concept 
has  no  end  to  its  ramificliti<ms.  If  done  In 
the  true  spirit  of  what  is  Intended.  It  will 
promote  herds  of  candidates  for  every 
public  office  and  this,  in  itself,  win  posi- 
tively destroy  the  two-Ir«rty  system  in 
this  country. 

People  Can  Speak  on  Ptmuc  Finakciwo-^ 
Btsnk  Pails  To  Halt  Campaign  Bnx 
Hkabino 

(By  James  Welnsteln) 
Tkenton. — A  pubUo  beaflng  oa  the  BynWa 
Administration  blU  to  publicly  finance  guber- 
natorial campaigns  will  be  lield  here  Tbuis- 
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day.  despite  oppoeltlon  by  the  Admlnlstra-  Mr.  Cunningham's  own  publications,  type  »'  magazines  and  books  that  wlU  be 
tlon.  Southom  Living  and  Progressive  Parmer  pubiUhed  in  the  future.  Obvloualy  those 
Jl^'^^T^J'^Z^^Tc!^^^''^^  a^e  so  distributed.  These  magazines,  be-  r\^  ^'^'^  5ub«aibei..  l...  JP*im  Beach 
chairman  of  the  Assembly  Oommdttee  on  ,  ^  .  .  -i,-,tiaHnn  will  h*  "**■  ^*"  Btmtt  Journal  and  Fortune.  wlU 
State  Oovemment  and  Federal  and  Inter-  ^^^  0^  tneir  large  circulation,  wlU  be  be  able  to  pass  along  the  rate  Increases.  Per- 
itate  Relations,  said  the  decision  to  hold  the  strong  enoilgb  to  face  this  challenge,  but  haps  not  so  obvious  is  the  tiesnendous  corn- 
hearing  Is  a  "compromise"  between  the  com-  many  low  income  rural  families  which  petltlve  advantage  this  will  give  to  the  girlie 
mlttcb  and  Administration.  receive   these  and   similar  pubUcations  and  other   sensational  pubUcatlons   which 

The  committee  is  charged  with  reviewing  will   doubtless  have  to  drop  their  sub-  •«  largely  sold  on  newastanda  venua  thoee 

the  public  nnancdng  bill  Ijefore  It  la  cleared  scrlptlons  as  runaway  postal  prices  force  ^^c^  ti»''«  relied  on  mail  distribution  and 

for  a  vote  t*y  the  entire  Assembly.  subscription  costs  UD  *^^*  °°  alternative.  A  glance  at  the  foUow- 

Members  of  the  Administration,  Including  .        **  ^  dl^qirvirp  will    In  thP  nrnci.«  *^    July-December    1978    figures    oonfirma 

the  governor,  have  attempted  to  convince  .    ^  »reai  Oisservice  Will,  m  Uie  process,  ^^. 

Flonfand  other  Democrat  members  of  the  be  do^  to  these  low-income  citizens  by  „,^^^    „^^    ^    ^    ,.^,^^^ 

committee  to  forego  the  pubUc  hearing.  their  Government.  ^^ieotlation^^ 

Yesterday,   Piorio   met   with   Byrne   and  Some   economically   weaker   pubUca-  «#      ^ 

agreed  to  "pass  on  to  the  other  committee  tions,    which    are    nonetheless    qualita-  J"<Vaan«  ana  percent  nevaatand  sales 

members"  the  governor's  opposition  to  the  lively  excellent  will  doubtless  not  survive.     S^*  " *'"•■' 

*'*^^__         ^    .    .     ^        ^,          ^  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Cunningham's  letter    c^     "**    "••* 

PoUowmg    yesterdays    Assembly    session,  nroviripr  annthpr    rpa.<!nn    for    thiq    nnP                ' "^-^ 

however,  the  ten-person  committee  met  in  Pjovwes    anotber    reason    for    tbls    one     Piaylwy   __.'. 78.3 

special  session  and  voted   unanimously  to  Member  to  wonder  xf  the  Congress  has     Popular   Mechanics... ig.8 

hold  the  hearing.  There  are  eight  Democrats  made  the  right  decision  In  attempting  to     Popular  Science  Monthly 17.9 

and  two  Republicans  on  the  committee.  make  the  Postal  Service  anjrthlng  other     Mechanlx   niustrated is.  0 

The  Administration  is  oppoeed  to  the  hear-  than  an  arm  of  Government  serving  the     Catholic    Digest 13.0 

ing  because  It  will  delay  the  bm's  enact-  people  even  in  uneconomic  ways  where     ]??*^*  ""*  Stream 13.0 

ment  into  law.  The  governor  also  fears  op-  this  is  in  the  pubUc  interest.                                Bsqulre    — 13.7 

ponents  of  the  measure  will  use  the  hearing  j^  ,            nrofonnd  hoo#»  that  th#»  rt^ttA-     °"°f**     - 10.8 

lo  "torpedo"  It,  Plorlo  said.  in^   rff^i^?:?*^^?^!,    f^iWc  ^li     «»«»«f»    »«~t 9.8 

The  Administration  oppoeltlon  was  coun-  ^^    ^l   this   letter,    which   foUows.    will     AtlanUc    Monthly 9.7 

tered  by  a  strong  determination  of  Democrat  make  my  colleagues  wonder,  too:                Newsweek  9.8 

committee  members  not  to  fold  imder  ex-  The  PaoGBEsaiyK  Faxkbi.                 Psychology   Today 8.8 

ecutlve  branch  pressure.  Birmingham,  AJa^  March  4, 1974.         Time    g.  4 

Assemblyman  Edward  Hynes  (D-Bergen),  a  Hon.  Jork Bik:kanan,                                            Southern    Living 4.5 

committee  member,  said  "It  will  be  In  the  Lonfftoorth  House  OgleeBuiUUng,                          InteUectual    Digest 4.4 

Administration's  best  Interests  to  hold  a  pub-  Washington,  D.C.                                                   Sporto   niustrated 3,9 

lie  hearing,  even  If  the  govemor  doesn't  know  Dear  John  :  Tbls  may  be  the  longest  letter     Horticulture    1,7 

it."  I  have  ever  written,  and  one  of  the  longest     Bualneas   Week 0.8 

The  bill  wUl  provide  public  funds  on  a  you  have  received.  It  Is  a  letter  to  which  I     National    Geographic o.O 

matching  basis  for  gubernatorial  candidates  have  devoted  more  time  and  thought  than     Boy's  Life q.  0 

m  a  general  election  campaign  while  at  the  any  I  have  prepared.  For  nearly  a  decade  I     American    Olrl o.O 

same  time  limiting  individual  contributions  have  served  on  Washlngtcm  committees  deal-     Today's  Education o.O 

to  WOO.  ing  with  poatal  matters,  and  the  thoughts  In     VJ.W.    Magaalne o.O 

Both  the  bill  and  pressure  by  the  Adrntnls-  this  letter  are  iM>t  expressed  lightly  or  care-     The  Rotarlan 0. 0 

tratlon  to  avoid  a  public  hearing  have  drawn  lessly.                                                                           FamUy    Health ©.0 

criticism  from  at  least  one  public  interest  It  Is  a  matter  of  utmost  importance  that     Progressive  Farmer o.O 

lobby  In  the  capital.  you  and  I  find  the  middle  ground  on  the     '•nn  Journal o.O 

Common  Cause,  the  citizen's  lobby,  yeoter-  postal  rates  Issue.                                                    Scouting o.O 

day  charged  the  financing  measure  Is  inade-  You  are  a  key  legislative  atahrart  of  the     "T***  United  Church  Observer o.O 

quste  because  It  "faUs  to  cover  primary  and  Administration    which    dlnolvM    the    post  First  class  letter  mail  T*t*«  h.™  i„.t  .„ 

legislative  elecuons,  and  that  spending  limits  office  department  as  It  existed  fornaariy  300  cre^  26^r4ntLSSi?Si5  to  lO^nte* 

are  too  high."  yaare.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  represent  the  Additional  UicreaaeawiSbrLS«ri«rt   2." 

Cc«nmon  Cause  representatives  Intend  to  publications  which  contlnuaUy  flg^t  Infla-  auent  under  the  \i«Lmt  «SJrV/,,7T^.i\L 

testtfy  at  the  pubUc  hearing  and  as  a  result  tlonary  costs  In  order  that  w.  Wdlaeeml-  SSa^t  S^S^^PSTiJSS Sf^^ 

were  highly  critical   of  Administration  at-  nate  lnfonnatl«i  of  Interart  to  oir  leaden  Smi^w^mTl^  ^  n^if^  S^~ 

tempte  to  pu^  the  measure  through  without  at  the  lowest  posalbl.  coet  to  the«  «ad«..  SS  sl^^nt  is  lL^tlSS&^S^SS^l^ 

B  public  session.  Your  constltusnts  are  our  subBcrlben  and  hlblt    their    communlcaltens^w^    ftTmii, 

The  hearing  wUl  be  held  from  10  A.M.  to  2  nsa^„.  Their  mterests  and  well  being  are  m^ds   wd  ^ST^^^t                      ^' 

PJI.  in  the  Assembly  chambers  of  the  State  more  Important  than  our  own  oorporete  con-  Par  more  infiatl^arvu  th^.  h.^rt-r.  ~«» 

House.  Florlo  said.  With  the  hearing  a  week  cems  or>our  own  poUtical  conceST  to  t^^^^^SSS  iL^^^^^-^i 

earner  than  orlglnaUy  expected.  It  should  fteedom  of  communication  1.  basic  in  our  retM^to  incretS^  ^^t^J^t 

Clear  the  lower  h«yn8e  by  April  4,  the  date  society  and  under  our  system  of  goremniMit.  Sav^  be^n  anpr"^  Sd^^L^S^  ^^^ 

scheduled  by  the  Administration  for  such  This  freedom  must  be  p««,rved  if  our  sya-  ^^^LH^U  ^TSie^^^^S^ch  J  ^ 

'*^°°- t«ni  of  government  te  to  continue  to  be  the  percent   higher   than  In   1971    The  ^mal 

— ^— — ^—  model  tar  the  world  that  It  now  U.  Only  an  amount  our  company  wlU  pay  for  these  In- 

THE  NEW  POSTAL  SERVICE  AND  ITS  !^?^!f,^t/^^iiiiiiL,'^°™^  electorate  ceases  exceeds  our  total  after-tax  profits  for 

E^T    ON    CERTAIN    PDBLICA-  ""^^Sr^r^^Sspt  fully  lnfonn«i  ^^^'\ST^oX  ^T'^^nZ'l 

TIONS  only  by  economical  distribution  of  Inftama-  Uons  wUl  be  able  to  panttieae  costs  elona 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given  «^°  !?,S*'*'^^^,*^i,'i^f  *"^L^^T  fS?  °^*"  '^^  <"*  because  they  cannot'. 

permission  to  extend  bis  remarks  at  this  J^d  tS"  e?2^' b^^«f ^^^'  Y^^^"^'  ^f^'^  <>'  «  «>'«'l^^  wnmg  lu  cus- 

!.-t_i.  1     xi.     't.                   j  i     .      1    j  *"°    ""   everyuay   ouainesB   or   living   and  tomers  In  the  name  erf  &mr\mnrv9 

^W  **^«  ^"^O""  *"^  ^  ^«1"<*«  «*-  '""ing  ^^  "vlng.  I,  such  ^c^^  SxSSS  to  he  rubber- 

traneous  matter.)  The  focal  point  of  all  this  te  the  rapid  stamped  regardless  of  tteS  rtf^rt  mx  Se  iSl 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  and  exwbltant  increases  In  postal  retes  since  tion,  how  can  you  expect  the  public  and 

received  a  letter  from  one  of  my  constl-  ^^f>  system  was  changed  from  a  serrloe  or-  business  to  believe  that  our  Oovemment  la 

tuents  raising  some  important  questions  ganl»tlon  to  one  which  is  supposed  to  l>e  a  determined  to  halt  inflation?  Or  that  you 

concerning  the  operation  of  the  Postal  ■•"-•"PPorting  buainewL     ^       ^^       ^  '"^^  to  stop  the  trend  toward  more  and  mare 

Service  which  I  feel  should  be  brought  ta2^!^'lt.  o.^^'Zir^fH^^  «/!^:  P'rT*"^  controls  in  our  economy  and  at 

to  thP  i»tt>.Titinn  nf  mv  rniiMunMs  Uttng  effects  on  your  constltuenta  and  ouxs:  least  alow  down  the  soaring  Increaaea  In  the 

K)  ine  attention  of  my  coUeapi«.  j.  They  wUl  be  among  the  most  dramatic  coat  of  Uvlng?                           w™—  "j  mo 

It  would  Indeed  be  adverse  to  the  na-  and  visible  price  increases  in  a  mounting  aea  John,  it  to  very  discouraging  for  ua  to  send 

Uonal  Interest  If,  In  Its  zeal  to  operate  of  infUUon.  And  lant  it  something  when  a  as  much  money  as  we  do  to  Washington  vaA 

along  the  lines  of  a  business-for-proflt  -supposedly  bualneasUke  government  agency  then  have  our  Qovemtaent  and  the  Foetal 

rather  than  as  a  public  service  lilie  the  l«ads  the  way  on  inflation  at  a  time  irtien  Service  we  {wtronlae  so  heavily  try  to  brand 

rest  of  the  Oovemment.  the  Postal  Serv-  ^'"^  thoughtful  dtiaen  U  concerned  about  us  as  a  subUdlaed  businesa  pro^erlng  at  the 

ice  becomes  a  party  to  the  deatruction  of  ^^^^^}^^,,   ,„v,wt  t^^^  ^  expense  of  u»  tupaysr.  TUere  to  auch  a  maee 

DUblicatlonq  which   ar^  of  ffr#»at  vftlii*.  ^- .  ^'^   ^    lijhlblt    freedom   of   com-  of  overlapping  taxes  to  be  paid  that  !t  Is 

Si,;i»«        1^  wmcn   are   or   great  value  munlcatlon  by  kimng  same  publloattona  and  dUflcult  to  unravel  the  mMTBtrt,   a  de- 

educatlon^lly  or  culturidly.  but  can  only  crippling  others.  tailed  study  we  have  mM^ma^^a^p^ 

oe  (nstrlbuted  through  tae  mails.  S.  They  wni  exert  a  strong  influence  on  the  Aam  that  for  every  doUar  onr  atoekhoiden 
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kMp  w»  «r»  WDdlng  $38  to  tSO  in  taxes  to 
twlatml,  Bteto.  aad  UmmU  gomnioBiits. 

8ueb  ta>ci  polrt  tmt*  tnenaaaa  an  a  aarl- 
ons  mlstaka,  bat  tha  drastic  oonaequanoaa  I 
am  pradlotlnVf  win  zaaolt  from  the  much 
larRor  futoxa  tooraaaaa  whlcH  are  inevitable 
under  tha  |u— nt  ayatem.  Tbe  concept  of 
exelualvtqr  in  poatal  aarrlce  baa  not  yet  be- 
itmn^  ait  lattttutioDal  government  prooeas. 
It  la  atlU  I  an  II  all  lie  But  In  a  few  more  yean 
tbare  viU  ba  no  taming  back.  People  wlU 
]uat  abake  tbelr  beads  and  recall  that  It  all 
atarted  under  the  Nixon  Admlnlatratlon. 
BaaleaUy.  the  pzaeent  UjB.  Poatal  Serrioe 
phllflsopby  la  an  attadc  on  the  eommunica- 
tlons  syitaXQ  that  made  American  aelf- 
gerenuneBt  poertMe.  Whaterer  happened  to 
tha  oonoept  ol  the  poat  office  as  a  serrioe 
to  tha  people? 

It  la  atnnge  that  we  find  it  neoeesary  to 
argue  that  eaay  aooaes  to  information  la  an 
eaaentlal  ingredient  of  eeU-govemment.  This 
principle  of  freedom  waa  gtren  the  hlgbaat 
poaalble  priority  by  the  founding  fathers;  It 
WM  enahrlned  m  the  BlU  of  BIghta;  its  Im- 
pUcationa  have  been  expounded  by  wlae  men 
for  300  yeara. 

John  ahmi»^  aeooad  preaidant  of  the 
ITnlted  Statee.  expraeaed  It  thla  way.  "The 
preeerratlon  of  the  means  of  knowledge 
^ir»r>tig  the  loweat  ranks  is  of  more  Impor- 
tance than  all  of  tha  property  of  rich  men 
in  tha  country." 

Our  fourth  praatdent,  Jamee  Ifadlaon,  said, 
"Knowledge  will  forever  govern  ignorance, 
and  a  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own  gov- 
amora  must  arm  themaelvea  with  the  power 
that  knowledge  glvaa.  A  popvilar  government 
without  popular  Information  la  but  a  pro- 
logue to  a  tragedy." 

Alex  deTocquevlUe.  the  moat  profound 
foreign  obeerver  of  American  democracy, 
■bowed  that  he  understood  what  made  this 
country  great  when  he  wrote,  "The  more  I 
consider  the  independence  of  the  preas  in  Its 
principal  conaaquenoea,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced that  m  the  modem  world  It  la  the 
chief,  and.  ao  to  ipaak,  the  oonstttittlve  ele- 
ment of  liberty." 

During  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
Brat  two-third*  oC  this  century.  Congreaa 
frequantly  iinlifiliiinl  the  principle  that  there 
waa  a  strong  ^**'^f^  Interest  in  the  drcula- 
tkn  ot  magamiiia.  new^Mpers.  and  botiks  at 
low  coat.  During  theae  yeara  our  elected  of- 
floUla  In  Waahlncton  did  not  see  the  postal 
aystam  aa  a  bnalneas,  nor  as  a  meana  of 
rmlaliig  rsvorae  for  the  Oovemment.  They 
aaw  It  In  its  hl^ier  role  as  a  fundamental 
weapon  in  the  armory  of  an  lnf«»ined  public. 
Their  phUoaophy  atimulated  an  extraordinary 
liiLHiawi  tn  the  diversity  of  magatfnea,  books, 
and  nawBapera.  and  in  the  slae  and  reach 
of  their  «^Tnit^*iftw  This  historic  approach 
y\^  and  stUI  haa  particular  significance  for 
fi**i^i«*  «nd  tha  South,  where  libraries, 
bookatoras.  and  newaatands  are  few  and  far 
betwaau.  Our  educatlooal  lag  win  be  per- 
patoated  If  we  oonttnne  on  our  preaent  course 
of  raMng  poatal  rataa  and  curtailing  postal 


For  many  years  now,  our  Otovemment  has 
atrlven  to  narrow  the  nnancial,  educational 
and  cultural  gap  between  lower  Income  faml- 
Ilaa,  blacks,  and  Inner-clty  dwellers  and  the 
upper  IncQina,  predominantly  white,  subur- 
ban pgpi^ttoo.  "Vront  rtaj  high  postal  rates 
.  ba  a  atooQc  eauUtfugal  force  that  will  move 
ttf^m  forthar  apart? 

In  tha  unprecedented  turmoQ  of  the  last 
taw  yeara,  whether  for  food  reaaons  or  bad. 
we  aeam  to  have  loat  dght  of  many  of  the 
valuea  tiaa^uied  by  oar  founding  fathers. 
Ooograaa  ratttigjiittBiad  direct  contrtd  of  what 
had  been  a  hxndanantal  Ingredttnt  of  self- 
goreminant  m  taming  tha  syitam  over  to 
tt*  UJB.  VtmH  Barvlca.  Ttla  Poatal  Service 
freely  adatta  that  Ita  dedalons  and  policies 
a«a  baaad  en  ttajtalanoa  ahaat,  and  the  shift 
la  betoc  nada  to  ascrbltant  poatage  ratea 
that  wUl  make  the  system  "pay  Its  way." 


y 


U3.  Postal  Service  propa«;anda  claims.  In 
national  advertising  which  we  help  pay  for. 
that  mall  users  are  charged  exactly  what  It 
costs  to  process  and  deliver  thetr  mall.  This 
is  simply  not  true,  and  I  believe  Postal  Serv- 
ice management  knows  that  this  is  mislead- 
ing propaganda.  A  college  freshman  with  one 
course  in  accounting  knows  that  cost  alloca- 
tion is  not  an  exact  sclanoe.  Every  business- 
man knows  that  numbers  of  this  kind  are 
subject  to  extreme  varlatlona  depending 
upon  the  cost  accountant's  viewpoint  and 
motives. 

At  present,  the  Postal  Service  attributes 
about  half  its  costs  to  classes  of  mall.  The 
other  half  is  defined  aa  institutional.  These 
institutional  costs  are  assigned  Judgmentally 
to  various  classees  of  mall.  In  the  many  years 
C!ongress  fixed  postal  rates,  no  issue  was  more 
controversial  than  post  office  cost  accounting 
procediires.  Does  anybody  really  think  that 
a  scdution  to  the  problem  has  been  worked 
out  and  that  every  cltlasn  pays  exactly  what 
it  coeta  to  deliver  his  mail? 

You  know  that  more  people  are  alTected, 
and  the  Postal  Service  and  congressmen  re- 
ceive jnore  complaints  when  first-class  poet- 
age  rates  go  up  than  when  other  classes, 
which  are  largely  paid  tor  by  businesses,  are 
Increased.  Obviously,  this  Is  a  powerful  In- 
fluence on  the  Judgmedt  of  those  Involved 
in  allocating  costs. 

You  will  remember  the  report  of  the  Kap- 
pel  Ccnunlssloii.  This  Cammlsslon's  long  and 
Intensive  study  of  the  poetal  service  was  the 
most  comprehenslTe  review  I  know  of.  and 
it  waa  largiely  accepted  by  the  Congress.  That 
Commission,  itself,  recognized  the  faults  of 
postal  service  oost-asoertainment  systems 
and  took  a  strong  position  against  any  fully- 
allocated  coet  system.  Why  is  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice so  devoted  to  this  concept  and  why  does 
the  Administration  allow  it? 

Don't  you  see  that  thla  concept  must  even- 
tually lead  to  differential  mail  rates  and  to 
the  cloalng  of  post  offices  that  lose  money, 
many  of  which  are  In  Alabama  and  other 
Southern  statee?  Can  you  Imagme  what  this 
Ill-founded  system  will  eventually  determine 
to  be  the  cost  of  delivering  a  package  to  the 
more  remote  reglcms  of  the  country?  Do  you 
know  that  half  the  ITJ9.  rural  populatloa 
Uvea  in  the  South  and  that  Alabama  Is  one 
of  the  most  rural  states  In  the  Nation?  I  hope 
you  imderstand  how  Important  this  matter  is 
to  your  constltuente  and  ours. 

You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  Ala- 
bama poet  offices  are  loaing  money.  With  the 
Postal  Service  running  "like  a  businees," 
with  fully-allocated  costs,  why  not  close  those 
money-losing  post  offices?  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  General  Motors  would  do  It  that  way. 
la  it  in  the  public  Interest  to  keep  those  poert 
offices  open?  Of  course  It  is.  The  public  would 
not  and  should  not  accept  their  being  closed. 
So.  they  are  subsidised  as  they  should  be. 
How  is  that  subsidy  allacated? 

Contradictions  are  everywhere  in  the  new 
nj8.  Postal  Service.  For  example,  the  Govern- 
ment claims  that  the  VB.  Postal  Service  is 
no  Icmger  "in  p<ditlcs."  There  is  much  evi- 
dence that  it  Is  more  deeply  Involved  in 
Washington  politics  than  ever.  (I  have  seen 
copiee  of  propaganda  their  lobbylste  used 
with  you  and  other  congressmen.) 

We  were  told,  but  did  not  believe,  that  the 
new  post  office  system  would  provide  con- 
tinuity and  steblllty  of  management.  Do  you 
know  that  the  resulte  are  Just  the  opposite? 
For  example,  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  has 
had  three  chairmen  In  three  jrears.  and  the 
turnover  of  eonunlsslaners  has  been  high. 
One  vacancy  currently  exlste,  and  the  prea- 
ent (diairman  was  appointed  Just  weelcs  ago. 
He  formerly  was  Dejpiity  Administrator  of 
Veteran  Affairs  and  G^eral  Counsel  of  the 
Veterana  Administratioti.  So  far  as  I  know, 
nme  of  the  commissioners  has  had  poatal 
experience,  nor  do  any  of  them  have  the 
needed  understendlng  of.  or  experience  in. 


publishing  or  any  other  heavy  mailing  busi- 
nesses. 

It  la  also  contradlctcwy  to  hear  our  Presi- 
dent point  to  the  Inaosquacles  of  TV  for 
covering  national  news  and  other  develop- 
menta,  while  he  la  endorsing  p<^icies  which 
fvirther  weaken  the  medium  of  reqwnslble 
printed  words.  Ihls  is  done  when  higher  and 
higher  poatal  rates  Intertere  with  the  balance 
we  had  for  many  yeaa/i  among  the  mass 
media  in  the  United  Statas. 

In  view  of  contradldtlons  like  these,  it 
isn't  surprising  that  goyemment  credibility 
Is  so  low.  Juat  a  few  dafs  ago  a  top  admin- 
istration q>okasman  referred  to  this  severe 
credibility  problem.  Some  people  in  Wash- 
ington seem  to  think  thf  credibility  problem 
was  created  by  distorted  mass  media  news 
coverage.  But,  how  can  the  Government  ez- 
I>ect  people  to  believe  it  when  Ite  pedicles  are 
so  terribly  contradictory. 

The  perspective  of  history  may  reveal  that 
this  Administration  an4  the  Congress  will 
malce  their  greatest  miBtake  if  Postal  Service 
policy  Is  allowed  to  destroy  the  unique  "easy- 
diasemlnatlon-of -information"  feature  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

We  all  know  that  the  Sxecutlve  Branch 
has  gained  power  in  relation  to  the  Legls- 
latlve  Branch.  Too  muQh  ao.  I  think,  and 
many  congressmen  seem  to  agree.  Do  you 
know  that  the  biggest  transfer  of  potential 
power  ever  released  by  Cbngress  was  shifting 
the  Postal  Service  from  Congress  to  a  con- 
trol by  boards  and  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Executive  Branch?  What  that  did  was 
to  put  the  machinery  in  place  for  a  president 
to  control  the  press.  Not  by  censorship,  but 
In  a  much  simpler,  quicker  way — economic 
strangulation  of  the  troublemakers.  Believe 
me.  It  can  be  done  now. 

Of  co\irse,  you  are  tol4  this  setup  Is  more 
efficient.  Conceivably  it  could  be  more  effi- 
cient— in  the  same  sense  that  Nazi  Germany 
at  Its  peak  was  one  of  the  efficient  societies 
of  our  time.  No  thoughtful  person  ever  said 
that  free  elections,  demccracy,  (q>en  debate, 
the  free  flow  ot  information  to  the  masses, 
and  other  features  of  the  American  system 
lead  to  efficiency. 

John,  a  Postal  Servloe  spokesman  advo- 
cating this  radical  change  in  the  American 
system  has  the  audacity  to  claim,  as  quoted 
la  a  recent  issue  of  Time  magarrtne,  that 
there  is  no  longer  a  need  to  bind  the  Nation 
together  through  an  Inexpensive  communi- 
cations system.  I  doubt  that  he  ever  under- 
stood, much  less  agreed  with  the  Jeffersonian 
rationale,  which  is  tliat  more  general  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  will  field  a  better  social 
and  political  order.  Oth«r  Poatal  Service  ofll- 
clals  have  made  the  same  foolish  argument. 
They  argue  that  the  postal  service  should  be 
regarded  as  a  utility.       , 

Evidently  they  don't  understand  that, 
compared  to  postal  ratM,  utility  rates  are 
relatively  easy  to  establish.  There  are  at 
least  one  hundred  yardsticks  to  determine 
what  electricity  or  gas  should  cost,  and  no 
utility  is  a  complete  legAl  monopoly  without 
factual  basis  for  rate  making  like  the  Postal 
Service.  Public  Service  Commissions  respon- 
sible for  setting  utility  lates  are,  in  some  in- 
stances, elected  by  the  people;  and  other  or- 
ganizations are  competitive  with  the  utili- 
ties. 

It  is  Ironic  that  leaders  in  such  key  posi- 
tions miss  the  real  slgaiflcance  of  the  role 
played  In  our  society  bf  the  Poatal  Servloe. 
Their  perspective  robs  Itiem  of  the  satisfac- 
tion they  might  feel  from  their  work  if  tbey 
understood  the  service  better.  They  remind 
me  of  the  well-known  story  of  the  man  who 
encountered  three  stone  masons  at  work.  He 
asked  them  one  by  one  what  they  were  do- 
ing. The  first  said,  "Tm  Just  a  common  la- 
banr."  Tbn  second  8aM»  "Tm  laying  blods 
of  stone."  The  third  r«plied,  "I'm  helpiaf 
buUd  a  great  oatbedral." 

It  WlU  be  tragic  to  a#e  this  trend  toward 
restraining  the  flow  of  Information  to  Vt» 
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massea  continue  imbrldled.  About  ten  years 
from  now  here  is  what  is  likely  to  hi4>pen: 
Some  congressman  will  introduce  a  bill  call- 
ing for  Government  action  to  fill  the  in- 
formation void.  And  he  will  be  able  to  make 
a  strong  case.  The  facte  will  support  his 
contention  that  the  written  press  is  con- 
trolled by  and  read  by  the  elite  who  can 
afford  to  pay  exorbitant  pricea  for  good  mag- 
aslnea,  out-of-town  newspapers,  and  books. 
Be  will  prc^Kiee  that  the  Government  fill 
that  void.  It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  how 
congressmen  who  supported  an  exclusive 
postal  service  back  in  1973-74  wiU  vote  on 
his  bill. 

You  don't  have  to  wonder  what  It  will  be 
like  after  his  bill  passes.  Go  today  to  Tash- 
kent, the  cotton  producton  center  of  Russia, 
and  pick  up  a  pamphlet  on  cotton  growing. 
You  will  find  Its  text  made  up  of  Communlsit 
propaganda,  records  of  the  Nation's  various 
five-year  plans,  and  a  little  information  on 
cotton  culture. 

There  will  be  no  way  to  separate  iKtIltlcs 
and  propaganda  from  the  material  designed 
to  fill  the  information  void  when  our  mag- 
nanimous Government  steps  in,  at  that  fu- 
ture date,  to  correct  the  problems  created 
by  short-range  thinking  dxiring  this  present 
cynical  era  which  I  do  not  expect  to  last 
forever.  And  the  cost  of  such  a  government 
information  program  will  be  staggering  in 
comparison  to  what  it  would  cost  rig^t  now 
to  preserve  a  two-centurles-old  system  of 
easy-fiowlng  information. 

John,  a  concerned  and  dedicated  Congress, 
many  years  ago,  made  our  "free-and-easy  dis- 
semination of  Infonnation"  philosophy  pos- 
sible. This  philosophy  helped  to  make 
America  great.  It  helped  make  rural  America 
the  best  educated  and  moat  productive  area 
of  ite  kind  in  the  world.  And  now,  you  and 
your  ccdleagues  have  an  opportunity  to 
change  a  national  misdirection  in  policy  that 
threatens  to  destroy  that  priceless  phlloa- 
opby.  Do  you  agree  that  something  should  be 
done?  What,  if  anything,  are  you  in  favor 
of  doing?  The  Hanley  Bill  was  killed.  What 
alternative  do  you  suggest  to  prevent  furtlier 
erosion  of  the  freedom  you  and  I  cherish? 
The  remedy  lies  with  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

EMoar  CuMMiMaKAic. 
PreaUent  arid  PubU$her. 


SARA  KAZNOSKI— A  FIGHTER  FOR 
HUMAN  DIGNITY 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remaiics  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcorj)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  roll  is  called  for  those 
who  stood  up  for  human  rights  and  hu- 
man dignity,  the  name  of  Sara  Kaznoskl 
will  always  stand  tall  among  them.  She 
is  a  pillur  of  strength  and  a  leader  among 
the  widows  of  the  78  coal  miners  who  died 
in  the  terrible  coal  mine  tragedy  at 
Farmington.  W.Va..  in  November  of  l»e8. 
Sara  Kaznoskl  is  still  maintaining  her 
vigil  for  human  dignity  as  described  tn 
the  following  article  from  the  March  31 
Central  West  Virginia  Guardian: 
Last  Wmow  Cowrmuaa  Haa  Vion, 
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(NoTX. — When  Sara  Kaznoekl's  husband 
died  in  a  ooal  mine  exploaioa  in  1968  she 
bought  "tha  nicest  cemetery  plot  I  could  get 
him."  But  today,  more  than  ftva  yeara  later, 
the  gravealte  is  stiU  empty:  deqilte  what  may 
be  the  longest  body  sear^  in  American  mm- 
hig  hlatuT.  Mra.  Kamoakl'a  man.  and  33  of 
hia  fellows,  remain  trapped  In  unllftad  Wast 


Virginia  rubble.  T(xn  Tiede  rep<vte  from  the 
scene  of  the  long,  long  wait.) 

FAaKntOTOif,  W.  Va. — ^nntil  recently,  Sara 
Kaznoskl  had  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
much  of  the  nation. 

The  1968  disaster  at  Consolidation  Coal 
Company's  No.  9  mme  killed  78  men  and  so 
injured  the  public  conscience  that  people 
near  and  far  Joined  widow  Kaznoskl  In  con- 
demning the  company  safety  procedures  and 
demanding  that  every  lost  miner  be  found 
and  "returned  home." 

But  slowly,  predictebly.  the  public  support 
vanished. 

When  the  UB.  Congress  passed  new  laws 
concerning  mine  safety,  many  who  \iSed  the 
Consol  No.  9  holocaust  as  a  raUy  point  felt 
satisfied  enough  to  go  to  other  causes.  When 
the  Consol  Company  let  it  be  Imown  that  the 
$6  million  being  spent  on  the  continumg 
search  should  be  used  to  expand  coal  mine 
employment,  local  sympathy  gave  way  to 
pragmatism. 

Finally,  when  the  widows  were  each  offered 
$10,000  by  mine  owners,  in  exchange  lor  a 
possible  end  to  the  hunt,  even  the  anguished 
began  to  mellow. 

Now  it  seems  only  Sara  Kaznoskl  is  on  the 
front  lines  of  this  war  of  attribution.  She 
says  she  refuses  to  be  begged,  bought  or 
broken  off.  "I  want  my  husband  out  of  there. 
I  want  all  the  remaining  husbands  out  of 
there.  I  want  them  biurled  in  Christian  earth, 
with  proper  fiowers  about.  I  want  these  men 
to  rest  in  peace." 

The  history  of  this  nasty  coal  mine  inci- 
dent indicates  that  what  Sara  wante,  Sara 
often  gete.  A  coal  miner's  daughter,  now  slim 
and  pleasantly  blonde  at  60,  Mra.  Kaznoskl 
was  among  the  flirst  to  recognize  the  Consol 
No.  9  disaster  as  a  batUeground. 

She  says  no  one  from  the  company  "ever 
came  to  say  I'm  sorry,"  and  at  first  liegan  to 
treat  the  disaster  as  routine. 

It  wasn't.  It  was  the  worst  mine  tragedy 
in  six  decades,  so  Mrs.  Kaznoaki  organized  a 
miners'  widows  committee  to  bring  the  point 
home  to  Consol;  the  committee's  chief  goal, 
of  course,  was  complete  body  recovery. 

The  company  naturally  did  not  like  the 
pressure.  Nor  did  executives  chertsh  the  idea 
of  spending  money  to  dig  for  anything  but 
coal.  Several  Consol  officials  made  intem- 
perate remarks.  Early  on,  the  company  said 
there  was  not  much  use  trying  to  evacuate 
the  dead  men  because  explosion  fires  "likely 
cremated  everybody." 

Mrs.  Kaznoekl's  committee,  however,  per- 
severed. Though  neither  stete  nor  local 
regulations  mandated  anything  else  than 
routine  search  attempts.  Sara's  widows  in- 
voked the  ageleas  law  of  the  coal  miner  : 

"If  I'm  trapped.  Ill  never  be  abandoned. 
No  matter  how  long  it  takes,  someone  will 
come  and  get  me." 

Faced  with  public  relations  complexities. 
Cottsolldated  Coal  has  been  reluctantly  obey- 
ing that  law  since;  Oonaol  crews  continue  to 
work  five  days  a  week  clearing  out  the  rubble 
^om  10  square  miles  of  mines,  more  than 
100  miles  of  mine  tunnels. 

"The  search,"  says  one  worker,  "has  been 
an  unprecedented  pain  in  the  butt." 

The  search  has  also  been  somewhat  suc- 
cessful. Crews  have  recovered  55  of  the  78 
dead — 14  of  them  in  one  recent  week  alone. 
Recovered  bodies  are  now  decomposed  be- 
yond visual  recognition  (identification  is 
made  by  company  employes,  not  anxious 
widows),  but  the  remains  have  put  the  lie 
to  Oonaol'B  early  theory  of  ashes  among  the 
rocks;  most  men  are  Intact,  dead  often  of 
asphyxiation  and  not  even  their  chewing 
gum  has  been  melted. 

Yet,  although  the  major  portion  of  the 
search  seems  to  be  accomplished  and  only  17 
miles  of  tunnel  remain  to  be  cleared,  there 
is  no  certelnty  that  the  Job  will  be  oompletely 
finished.  Local  sentiment  seems  now  to  favor 
an  early  end  to  the  matter.  "Six  million  to 


dig  out  old  bones?"  yelps  a  local.  "It's  a 
waste.  I  say  seal  off  the  remaining  tunnels 
as  a  sort  of  cemetery  Inviolate." 

The  mining  company  says  that,  too.  Only 
not  so  bluntly.  Negotiating  with  United 
Mine  Workers  Union  attorney  Ken  Yablonskl 
Consol  agreed  to  pay  each  widow  the  tlO.OOO 
compensation  and  also  continue  the  No.  9 
search  "so  long  as  it  is  safe,  reasonable,  and 
practical  to  do  so." 

Yablonskl  thinks  the  agreement  Is  sound, 
not  only  for  the  compensation  but  t>ecause 
"It  pute  the  company  signature  on  a  stete- 
ment  to  continue  the  search.  As  of  now,  they 
could  stop  looking  tomorrow.  This  agreement 
at  least  insiu^s  they  will  continue  searching 
until  It's  no  longer  possible  to  do  so." 

To  date.  70  of  the  78  widows  have  signed 
the  agreement.  Sara  Kaznoslci  is  the  most  en- 
thusiastically adamant  of  the  holdoute. 
"Never,  never,"  she  says.  "All  the  company 
wants  Is  a  way  out  of  the  search.  If  we  all 
sign,  the  hunt  will  end  Inside  a  month." 

There  are  those  here  who  feel  the  Kaz- 
noskl obstinacy  must  be  rooted  in  something 
more  than  lingering  grief.  She's  being  called 
"mixed  up,"  a  "headline  grabber,"  even 
"crazy."  Such  complalnte  t)etray  short  mem- 
ories, says  a  regional  newswoman. 

"It  was  Sara,"  she  says,  "who  made  the 
company  Jump,  and  It  was  Sara  who  has 
stood  up  for  the  little  people.  She  made  the 
company  return  the  husbands'  personal  ef- 
fecte;  she  won  the  right  for  widows  to  keep 
the  company  welfare  cards  (free  clinic  use): 
if  It  weren't  for  her.  Consolidation  would 
have  forgotten  both  men  and  families  long 
ago." 

Of  course,  the  company  may  still  forget 
both  men  and  famUies.  But  with  Sara  Kaz- 
noaki around,  not  very  easily.  Every  other 
day  the  widow  is  on  the  phone  with  an  exec- 
utive, cornering  a  federal  man  in  the  shop- 
ping district,  or  crawling  over  the  ru)>ble  at 
a  worksite : 

"How's  it  going?  Anything  new?" 

"If  we  ever  do  stop."  says  one  excavation 
worker,  with  naught  but  respect,  "I  think 
old  Sara  wUl  come  down  here  and  start  re- 
moving the  stones  herself." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Foley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CNkill)  for  Monday,  April  1,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Mr.  GUYXR  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  ,  for  the  week  of  April  1,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cronzh)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Hensen  of  Idaho,  for  5  minutes 
Wednesday,  April  3. 

Mr.  Lanscrsbe,  for  30  minutes.  Thurs- 
day, ApiH  4. 

Bfr.  Bataus.  for  1  hour.  May  8. 

Mr.  Aricsthorg,  for  1  hour.  May  8. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Hokton.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Studds)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 
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Mr.  DsMT,  for  6  oilnates,  today. 

li£r.  OOHSALcz.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiGGS,  for  5  minntes.  today. 

Mr.  MuxPHT  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Yatiok,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BiLBno,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  TBoiiFSOir  of  New  Jersey,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Qatdos,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Roonro,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McFau..  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SifixH  of  Iowa,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  RosmnEowsKz,  for  10  minutes,  on 
Aprils. 

Mr.  Ramgei..  for  60  minutes,  on  April  4. 

Mr.  AspiH.  for  10  minutes,  on  April  4. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  pennlssloa  to 
revise  and  ortend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Koch,  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  body  of  the  Rbcoio.  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Rbcoid  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,30«  J5. 

Mr.  Bdwaios  at  California  and  Mr. 
Mookhbad  of  California  (at  the  request 
of  Bfr.  Koch)  to  f(dlow  the  remarics  01 
Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  Matsumaoa.  in  the  body  of  the 
RaooRO.  pricMT  to  the  vote  on  the  Aspln 
Amfudincnt. 

Mr.  LccoKTT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Stkatton)  to  include  extraneous  matter 
in  two  instances  during  debate  on  8. 
2770. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest tji  Mr.  Ooimi)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  EscB  in  three  Instances. 

Mrs.  HKnin.ii  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KsKP  In  thive  Instaiices. 

Mr.  Bill. 

Mr.  SniGSB  of  Arlaona  in  two  in- 
stanoea. 

Mr.  Hubs*  in  two  Instaoces. 

Mr.  Shrivxr  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Zioir. 

Mr.  Wtmah  in  two  InstanoM. 

Mr.  Hfwnm  in  two  Instanoea. 

Mr.  Mallast. 

Mr.  Matrias  of  California. 

Mkv.  Bolt. 

Mr.  Rasasack. 

Bdr.  AacHxa  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Paica  of  Texas. 

Mr.  RcQULA. 

Mr.  Lamocrxbk  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Hanbahah. 

Mr.LoTT. 

Mr.  AnoKisoH  of  Illinois  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  PiHSLXT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BaowN  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Caxtb  in  five  Instancfu. 

Mr.  BauiiAH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoaTOH  in  .two  instances. 

Mr.  OR068. 

(Hie  fooiowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stdbob)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Walois  in  three  instances, 

Mr.  DSLAHKT. 

Mr.  RoBBHTHAL  in  flvc  Instauces. 


Mr.  Stabx  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  OoHZALEz  In  three  instances. 
Mr.  Bradehas  In  six  instances. 
Mr.  HuNGATE  in  two  instances. 
Mr.Nnc. 

Mr.  Litton  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Owens  in  10  Instances. 
Mrs.  Grasso  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Beroland  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Danielson. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Yprk. 
Mr.  Sarbanes  In  five  instances. 
Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Mubtha.  1 

Mr.  Rees.  1 

Mr.    EviNs    of    Tennessee    in    three 
instances.  , 

Mr.  Rixgle.  I 

Mr.  Kazen. 

Mr.  Lehman  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Burton.  1  ^ 

Mr.  QuNiER.  I  ^ 

tSi.  Harrington. 
Mr.  Ajspin  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  TiERNAN. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 
Mr.   Anderson   of   California   in   two 
instances. 
Mr.  CX)inrERs  in  two  instances. 


House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  April  3,  19714,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILUS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
foUowing  titles: 

S.  9S9.  An  act  relating  to  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Indians; 

S.  1841.  An  act  to  provlda  for  financing  the 
economic  development  of  Indians  and  In. 
dlan  organizations,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1836.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  American  Hospi- 
tal of  Paris",  approved  January  30,  1913  (37 
8tat.6M):  and 

8.  3441.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 34,  1926,  Incorporating  the  American 
War  Mothers  to  permit  certain  stepmothers 
and  adoptive  mothers  to  be  members  of  that 
organization. 


Bn.Tfi     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THB  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  bills  and 
Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJl.  12341.  An  act  to  authorize  sale  of  a 
former  Foreign  Service  consulate  buUdlng  In 
Venice  to  Wake  Forest  University; 

HJt.  12466.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act.  1926^  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974;  and 

HJ.  Res.  941.  A  Joint  resolution  making 
an  urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  J\ine  30.  1974,  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  %dA  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I- move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  10  mlbutes  pjn.)  the 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  KXIV,  executive 
communications  were  ttiken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2124.  A  letter  from  the  ^  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  transBiitting  tables  to 
be  inserted  in  the  previously  submitted  re- 
port of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  on  finan- 
cial and  technical  asslstatice  provided  for 
nonmetropoUtan  planning  district  during 
fiscal  year  1973,  pursuant  to  42  XSS.C.  3122 
(c) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2125.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  the 
National  Executive  Directok',  Girl  Scouts  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  transmitting 
the  24th  annual  report  of  the  Olrl  Scouti 
(H.  Doc.  No.  93-260);  to  tte  Committee  on 
tbe  District  of  Columbia  and  ordered  to  be 
prthted  with  Illustrations. 

2126.  A  letter  from  the  jcommlssioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  District  of  Columbia  tip  enter  into  the 
mterstatw  Parole  and  Probation  Compact, 
and  for  other  purposes;  t0  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia, 

2127.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  o( 
the  District  of  Oslumbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  recovery  from  tortlously  liable  third  per- 
sons of  the  cost  of  medical  and  hospital  care 
and  treatment,  funeral  expenses,  and  salary 
payments  furnished  or  paid  by  the  District 
of  Coliunbla  to  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
PoUce  Force  and  the  District  of  (3oIun4)la 
Fire  Department;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
DlstTlct  of  Columbia. 

2128.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Scout  Exec- 
utive, Boy  Scouts  of  America,  transmitting 
the  1973  anntial  report  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
(H.  Doc.  No.  93-261);  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations. 

2129.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Dis- 
advantaged Children,  transmitting  the  Coun- 
cil's annual  report  fo*  1974,  pursuant  to  20 
U.S.C.  241(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

2130.  A  letter  from  the  UJB.  commissioner 
of  Education,  Department  qf  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  transmitting  his  fotirth 
annual  report  on  activities  under  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act,  pursuant  to 
20  U.S.C.  1231a,  including  a  report  on  ad- 
visory oommlttees  and  councils  as  required 
by  20  U.8.C.  123Sg,  a  summary  report  on  the 
administration  of  Public  Le^vr  81-816  (school 
construction  in  areas  affected  by  Federal  ac- 
tivities) and  Public  Law  87-874  (financial  as- 
sistance to  local  educational  agencies)  as  re- 
quired by  sections  642(c)  aBd  242(c)  of  ««e 
20,  United  States  Code,  and  a  table  of  pro- 
grams to  be  Included  in  the  Catalog  Off  Fed* 
eral  Educatlcm  programs  required  by  20 
U.S.C.  1331b(9) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  liabor. 

2131.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State,  transmitting  the  ahnual  foreign  as- 
sistance report  of  the  Prsldent  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  pwauant  to  22  U3.C.  2417(a);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

RxczivKD  From  tsx  CoacpqtoujEH  Qkhkbal 

2132.  A  letter  from  the  OomptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Statea,  tTanzmitting  a  re- 
p<»-t  on  the  Department  «f  Defense  stock 
funds  relating  to  accompllaUmeots,  ptoblflnaa, 
and  ways  to  improve;  to  tfte  Committee  oa 
Goremmenv  Operaticms. 

2133.  A  letter  from  the  OxnptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Statea,  transmitting  a  re- 
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port  on  the  Department  of  Labor's  reetnic- 
tured  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  out-of- 
■chool  program  In  urban  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTITEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  (Tlerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proi>eT 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  1025.  Reaolutlon  for 
tHa  consideration  of  HJt.  13163.  A  blU  to  es- 
tablish a  Ootnsumer  Protection  Agency  in 
order  to  secure  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment effective  protection  and  representation 
of  the  interests  of  consumers,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-964) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  ctf  o(mference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  12263  (Rept.  No. 
93-966).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public, 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.B.  13870.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  establish  a  national  health  In- 
surance program  for  all  Americans  within 
the  social  security  system,  to  Improve  the 
benefits  in  the  medicare  program  Including 
a  new  program  of  long-term  care,  to  impxove 
Federal  programs  to  create  the  health  re- 
sources needed  to  supply  health  care,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  administration  of  the  national 
health  insurance  program  and  the  existing 
social  security  programs  by  a  newly  estab- 
lished Independent  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, to  provide  for  the  administration  of 
health  resource  deveic^ment  by  a  eimil  In 
dependent  Board  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  WeUare,  and  for 
other  piirposes:  to  the  CommlttiM  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOMINIOK  V.  DANIELS   (for 

himself,  Mr.  Bsch,  Mr.  Pxuuns,  Mr. 

Quiz,  Mr.  Gatdos,  Mr.  Mxkds,  Mr. 
.,.  BUBTON,  Mrs.  Gaasso,  Mr.  Durr,  Mr. 

Baoillo,  Mr.  Stxbixb  of  WlsocHkBln, 

Mr.  FoBSTTHE,  Mr.  Petskr.  Mr.  Sasa- 

siK,  Mr.  Tboicfson  of  New  Jersey, 

Mr.    Bradimas,    Mr.    Hawkins.   Mr. 

FoBO,  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs.  Chisbolm,  Mr. 

BiAGGi,  Mr.  Lehman,  and  Mr.  Bzn- 

rrxz) : 
H.R.  13871.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  81  of 
subpart  G  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  compensation  for  work  injuries,  and 
for  other  piuposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor. 

ByMs.  ABZUG: 
SA.  13872.  A  bill  to  amend  Utie  6,  United 
States  Cede,  to  provide  for  the  privacy  of 
Individual's  records  maintained  by  Federal 
agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Qovernment 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  BERGLAND: 
H.R.  13873.  A  bill  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  in  the  SUte 
at  Minnesota  as  a  study  river  for  potential 
addition  to  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  (tor  hlmaeU. 

Mr.  BsoTHnx  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 

Bttsgznxr,  and  Mr.  aunraoKN)  : 

HJt.  13874.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Consruner 

^teqtlon  Agency  in  order  to  aecme  within 

the  Federal  Government  effective  protection 

*h<l  representation  of  the  intereals  of  coa- 


simaers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HJl.  13876.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  to  prohibit  the  use  of  foreign  curren- 
cies imder  title  I  of  this  act  for  common 
defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Bifr.  CLARK: 
HJl.  13876.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  aervloe 
pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  pension  to  the  widows  of  such  veterans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  13877.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6061 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  beer); 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
HJl.   13878.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Air- 
lines Mutual  Aid  Agreement;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
YoTTNQ  of  Texas  and  Mr.  Kazkn)  : 
HJl.  13879.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Nueces  River  project. 
Texas,  and  for  other  puipoaee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DENT  (for  hImseU,  and  Mr. 

RiNALDO)  : 

HJl.  13880.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  Soviet  energy 
Investments;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ESCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rxtfpk. 
and  Mr.  Browm  of  Michigan) : 

HJl.  13881.  A  bUl  to  transfer  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  to 
extend  certain  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 

HJl.  13882.  A  bm  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  restrictions 
on  the  rights  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
XJS.  Postal  Service,  and  for  other  pvirposes; 
to  the  (Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CMl 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Red,  Mr.  Contx,  and  Mr.  Cohxn)  : 

HJl.  13883.  A  blU  to  Insure  that  recipients 
of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  will 
not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or  com- 
pensation reduced,  or  entitlement  thereto 
discontinued,  because  of  increases  in  monthly 
social  security  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  H/.BERT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Beat)  <by  request) : 

HJl.  13884.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9441  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  budgeting  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  authorization  of  appropriations,  and  the 
use  of  those  approprlaited  funds  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  for  certain  spectOed 
purjKksss  to  assist  the  CivU  Air  Patrol  in  pro- 
viding services  in  connection  with  the  non- 
combatant  mission  of  the  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HIN8HAW: 

HR.  13886.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  more  equitable 
the  procedures  for  determining  eligibility  for 
beziaflts  under  the  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  13886.  A  bill  to  provide  for  detennlna- 
tlon  through  Judicial  proceedings  of  claims 
for  compensation  on  accoxint  of  disability  or 
death  resulting  from  disease  or  injury  in- 
curred or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty  while 
serving  in  the  active  mUltary  or  naval  service. 
Including  those  who  served  during  peacetime, 
and  for  other  puri>oseB;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  ot  PentMylvanla: 

HJt.  13887.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1968,  to  provide  a 


formula  to  control  the  exports  of  wheat,  soy- 
beans, and  com  from  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  puri>oaes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  13888.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide 
service  pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  pension  to  the  widows  of  such 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  KARTH: 

HJl.  13889.  A  biU  to  amend  section  6051 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  beer) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.LEGGBTT: 

HJl.  13890.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  total  water 
management  study.  Solano  County,  Calif.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  TngniaT 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  LITTON: 

HJl.  13891.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to 
provide  that  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  may  render  onslte 
oonsiUtatlon  and  advice  to  certain  smaU 
business  employers  to  assist  such  employers 
in  providing  safe  and  healthful  working  con- 
ditions for  their  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.B.  13892.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  to  secure  adequate  and  reliable  sup- 
pllaa  of  natural  gas  and  oU  at  the  lowest 
reasonable  cost  to  the  consumer,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 

HJl.  13893.  A  bill  to  provide  Bcholarshlps 
for  the  dependent  children  erf  public  safety 
ofllcera  who  are  victims  of  homicide  while 
performing  their  official  dutiee,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  NEL8EN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cak- 
RB.  Mr.  Hastings,  and  Mr.  Hm>- 
KTJi) : 

HJL  13894.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  »tu1 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 

H.H.  18895.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  with  re^>ect  to  r^xOatlon  of 
the  sale  of  subscription  and  membership 
lists;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  (by  request) : 

HJL  13896.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to  delete 
the  requirement  that  Congress  authorize 
amounts  of  special  nuclear  material  which 
may  be  distributed  to  a  group  of  nations;  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Bn«gy. 
ByMr.  ROE: 

HJl.  13897.  A  biU  to  establUh  a  National 
Foreign  Investment  Control  Commission  to 
prohibit  or  restrict  foreign  ownership  con- 
trol or  management  control,  through  direct 
purchase,  in  whole  or  part;  from  acquiring 
securities  of  certain  domestic  issuers  of  se- 
curities; from  acquiring  certain  d<xne8tlc  is- 
suers of  securities,  by  merger,  tender  offer, 
or  any  other  means;  control  of  certain  do- 
mestic corporations  or  Industries,  real  estate 
or  other  natural  resources  deemed  to  be 
vital  to  the  economic  security  and  national 
defense  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  13898.  A  bill  to  create  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Foreign  Investment 
Control  in  the  United  States;  to  tb»  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROT: 

HJt  13899.  A  bUl  to  azMnd  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Tranap<Mtation 
from  Imposing  certain  aeatbelt  standards, 
and  for  other  puipoaea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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Ur.   BOTBAL    (Sat   hlmaeU.   Ms. 
B.  Mr.  BaowM  at  Camornl*.  Ms. 
CumaoLM^  Mr.  Dbixax,  Mr.  Xiuaa. 
Mr.  Hkbuek  at  West  VUslnU.  Mr. 
Haaxoacx.  Ms.  Bousiux,  Mr.  Ran- 
asL,  Mr.  8XABX,  and  Mr.  YATmoir): 
HJI.  ISMO.  A  blU  ta  rsgulAto  oommeroe  by 
sssurlng  adaqusts  suppUas  ot  anargy  re- 
aooroa   pitxlueM   will    ba   available   at  th« 
lowaat  poastbla  coat  to  tha  consumer,  and  for 
otbar  poipoaea;  to  tba  Oommittaa  on  Inter- 
Btato  and  Forrtgn  Conunaroe. 
ByMr.  WHUV: 
HJl.  1S901.  A  bUl  to  amend  tttla  10  of  the 
United  Stataa  Coda  to  prorlda  tbat  no  en- 
listed member  of  ttia  Armed  Foroaa  may  be 
aaparatad    from    serrloa    under    oondltlona 
otbar  than  hoDonOila  aoMy  by  admintatra- 
tlva  action,  ai^  for  other  pozpoaaa:  to  ttia 
Committee  on  Armed  Servloea. 

By    Mr.    WTMAN    (for    hlmaaU,    Ur. 
PowzLi.    of    Ohio,    Mr.    Makin    of 
North    CaroUna.    Mr.    Tnx.    Mr. 
HUNS,  Mr.  WnuiALL.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
Baoramx  at  Virginia.  Mr.  Dairaout, 
Mr.  DouBcx,  Mr.  Boaoraoir  at  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  SnoB,  Mr.  Moobbssb  of 
Oallfomla.  Wit.  Warm,  Mr.  Nibbou, 
Mr.  IcHoas,  Ux.  Pncs  of  Texas,  and 
Mr.  CBABLSS  H.  WnMOK  at  Califor- 
nia): 
RJt.  18903.  A  blU  to  amand  the  National 
Ttaffle  and  Motor  Vahlcla  Safety  Act  of  10M 
to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Ttanqtortatlon 
from  imposing  eertaln  seatbelt  standazda, 
and  for  otlier  purpusas;  to  tha  Committee  oo 
Inteisute  and  Vorelgn  Commaree. 

By    Mr.    TATRON    (for    himself,    Ms. 

Assuo,  Mr.  BofOHAM,  Mr.  Btksamak, 

Ms.  BuHKZ  of  California.  Mr.  Cahtzt 

of  Ohio,   Ms.   CRanouc,  Ms.   Coi.- 

UNV  of  nunols.  Mr.   Csoioif,   Mr. 

DnfT,   Mr.    Daawufsaa,   Mr.   Dnr- 

Boi:,a(,    Mr.   FAsrw.T.,    Mr.    Oujusa. 

Mr.    HABsxHOTOif,    and    Mr.    Hn.- 

vrooa): 

HA.   IWOS.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  olBoe 

within  the  Congress  with  a  Udl-free  tele- 

phona  number,  to  ba  known  aa  the  Congres- 

sloBal  AdTiaory  LegldAtlTa  Una  (CALL) ,  to 

proTlde  the  American  people  with  free  and 

open  aooeas  to  Informatton,  on  an  Immediate 

baMs.  relating  to  tha  status  of  lagltiatlTa  pro- 

poaala  panrtlng  baf at*  tha  Congraas;  to  tha 

OommlUee  on  House  Administration. 

By   Mr.    TATBCMt    (for   himself,   Mr. 
HooAH,  Ms.  HoLTSMAir,  Mr.  Loira  at 
it*MTLum,  Mr.  Mahh,  Mr.  Matbu- 
HAOA,  Mr.  MOAKIST.  Mr.  PsTm,  Mr. 
PtsALL,  Mr.  SiisiiWAW.  Mf.  8'fu  una  J 
Mr.  WnxiAiia.  Mr.  Wolfv,  Mr.  Wo« 
Pat  and  Mr.  Muktha)  : 
ISMH.  A  bill  to  establish  an  oOce 
within  the  Congress  with  a  toU-free  tola- 
phone  number,  to  be  known  aa  the  Oongrea- 
slonal  Advlsoty  Legialatlve  Line  (CALL),  to 
provide  tha  American  people  with  ftae  and 
opMi  aeeaas  to  Informatloii,  an  an  Immediate 
basts,  relating  to  the  status  of  leglalatlTe  pro- 
posals  pending  before  the  Confess;  to  the 
Committee  on  Hbuse  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ZWAOH: 
HS.  latoe.  A  bm  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increaae  from  $2,100  to 
•3,600  tha  amount  at  outside  — y"1"eT  per- 
mitted each  year  without  any  deduotlona 
from  benefits  thsraunder:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOWBN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
STAanBr  and  Mr.  Todho  of  South 
Carolina): 
HJR.    13906.   A  bill   to  provide   indemnity 
payments  to  poultry  and  egg  producers  and 
proeaasors;  to  tha  Commlttaa  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BBOWN  at  Michigan  (for  hlm- 
eeU,  Mr.  Oilmah.  Mr.  Btbon,  Mr. 
Bkbattz,  and  Mt.  Walbh)  : 
R3. 11807.  A  Mn  to  TCgulato  Federal  cam- 
paign contributions  and  expenditures:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  AdmlnlstratUm. 


HJt. 


By  Mr.  BROWN  of  C4Ufomla  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Qcmtoi)  : 
HJt.  18908.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  provide  that  ad- 
vertising of  alcoholic  beverages  Is  not  a  de- 
ductible expense;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 
HJl.  13909.  A  bill  to  assure,  through  energy 
conservation,  end-use  ratloclng  of  fuels,  and 
other  means,  that  the  esaehtial  energy  needs 
of  the  United  States  are  i»et,  and  for  other 
purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND : 
HJl.  13910.  A  bin  to  amsnd  section  203  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
provide  for  State  certification;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  13911.  A  bill  to  an^iend  section  206  of 
the  Federal  Water  PoUutl^n  Control  Act  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  Interest  on  certain 
ralmbursements;  to  the  Cotmnittee  on  Public 

Works.  

By  Mr.  CONTKHS  (for  hlmBelf,  Ms. 
Abzuo,  Mb.  CHisaoLM,  Ms.  Coixins 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Bai«ixo,  Mr.  Dkllums, 
Mr.  CosMAN,  Ms.  BDuu  of  California. 
Mr.  Eauungton,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Kdwauw    of    Ctjtfomla,    Mr.    Hzl- 

BTOBKI,     Mr.     PODCLL,     MT.     MITCHXU. 

of   Muyland,   Mr,   Rosxmtbai..   Mr. 

Staek,    Mr.    Stoxxs,    Mr.    Wauiiz, 

and  Mr.  Yottmg  of  Oeorgla] : 

HJl.  13912.  A  bUl  to  establish  certain  rules 

with  respect  to  the  appearance  of  witnesses 

before  grand  Juries  In  order  better  to  protect 

the  constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  such 

witnesses  under  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 

amendmanta  to  the  Constitution;  to  provide 

for  independent  inquiries  by  grand  juries, 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK : 
HJl.  13913.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  ctdlectlon  of  special  recreation  tiae 
fees  at  additional  campgrounds,  and  for  other 
p\upoaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.     

ByMr.  FRASER: 
HJl.  13914.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  conduct 
of  campaigns  within  the  Dtstrlct  of  Columbia 
for  nomination  or  electloci  to  the  offices  of 
Mayor,  Councilman,  and  member  of  the 
Scfhool  Board  by  estebllshltig  expenditure  and 
contribution  limitetlons  applicable  to  such 
campaigns,  by  estebllshlng  requiremente  for 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  the  financing  of 
such  campaigns,  by  establishing  an  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  administer  election  laws  generally,  and  for 
other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 
HJl.  13915.  A  bill  to  atnend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  relieve  employers 
of  50  or  less  employees  from  the  requirement 
of  paying  or  depositing  certain  employment 
taxes  more  often  than  onee  each  quarter;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  a^d  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAQA  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Asgsxro,  Mr.  Badhzx).  Ms.  Cbuholm, 
Mr.   Coimss,   Mr.   Danuelson,   Mr. 
PKAsn,  Mr.  JoHHSON  at  Callfomla, 
Mr.  McSfaookk,  Mr.  Moes,  Mr.  Mtts- 
rar  of  New  Toik,  Mr.  Podxll,  Mr. 
RoMCAuo  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Stakk, 
and  Mr.  YoTmo  of  Alaska) : 
HA.  18916.  A  bill  to  provide  for  additional 
Federal  financial  partici}>ation  In  expenses 
Incurred  in  providing  banefite  to  Indians. 
Aleuto,  native  Hawallans,  and  other  aborigi- 
nal persons,  tmder  oertein  Stete  public  asslst- 
anoa  programs  establlsbtd  pursuant  to  the 
Social  Security  Act;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLBY  (for  himself,  Mr 
BrABK,  Mr.  Owms,  Mr.  Lxkmam,  Mr. 
MrrcHXLi.  of  New  York) : 


HJl.  13917.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  and 
full  time  employment  to  persons  who  are 
unemployed  and  underemployed  as  a  result 
of  the  energy  crisis;  to  ti^  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PERECINB: 
HJl.  13918.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  Stetes  Code  to  provide  for  Federal 
payment  of  certain  expenses  of  Stetes  in 
connection  with  habeas  ocrpus  proceedings 
in  Federal  courts;  to  the  Oommittee  on  ths 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  niicois  (for  himself 
Mr.  HoLinxLo,  and  Mr.  HosMxa) : 
HA.  13919.  A  bill  to  auUiorlBe  appropria- 
tions to  tha  Atomic  Energy  Commission  lu 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Jolht  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

ByMr.RIEOLE: 
HA.  13920.  A  bill  to  impose  temporary 
quotas  on  motor  vehicles  imported  into  tha 
United  Stetes  from  foreign  countries  which 
do  not  allow  substantially  squlvalant  market 
access  to  motor  vehicles  manufactured  in  the 
United  Stetes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    CHARLES    H.    WILSON    of 
California : 
EA.  13921.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  by 
assuring   adequate   8uppll#s   of   energy   re- 
source producte  will  be  available  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost  to  the  c«ns\uner,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  cm  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commarto. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
HJ.  Res.  964.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
April  30, 1974,  as  a  National  Day  for  Humilia- 
tion, Fasting,  and  Prayer;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  I 

ByMr.  JARMAN:  | 
HJ.  Res.  966.  Joint  resolution  to  authorlM 
the  President  to  issue  a  psoclamatlon  deelg- 
nitt.iTig  the  month  of  May  1974,  as  National 
Arthritis  Month;  to  the  Oommittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRAI«BiAS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  454.  Concuikvnt  resolution  to 
authorise  the  printing  as  •  House  doctunant 
"Oar  Flag",  and  to  provide  for  additional 
copies;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  House  Admm- 
Istratlon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  455.  Concujirent  reeolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment "Our  American  Government.  What  IS 
It?  How  Does  It  Work?";  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By   Mrs.    ORASSO    (for   herself,   ill. 
Bttkkx  of  Massachrusette,  Mr.  Coirn, 
Mr.  CoTTB,  Mr.  GtAnco.  Mr.  McKnr- 
NKT,  Mr.  Sakasih,  and  Mr.  STUooa) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  456.  Concurrent  reeolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  price  of  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mrs.  ORASSO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  467.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the   sense   of   t^e    Congress   with 
respect  to  &e  price  of  refined  patroletun 
producte;    to  the  Committee  on  Xntetatats 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HOOAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  458.  Concurrent  resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  proclaim  Mandi 
26,   1975,   as  National   Dqy  of  Concern  for 
Political  Prisoners  in  the  Soviet  Union;  to  tha 
Committee  on  the  Judldsfcy. 
By  Mr.  HUNOATE: 
R.  Res.   1021.  Resolution  to  express  tba 
sense  of  the  House  with  Bsapect  to  the  allo- 
cation of  necessary  energy  sources  to  tha 
tourism  industry;  to  the  CCmmilttee  on  Inter- 
state and  F(»elgn  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LSOOETT: 
H.     Res.     1033.     ReaolUtion     impeaching 
Richard  M.  NUon,  President  of  the  Upttad 
States,  for  high  crimes  anil  misdemeanor;  to 
the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  RANOEL    (for  himself.  Miss 

Jordan,     Mr.     Rotbai.,     and     Mrs. 

Chishoij*)  : 

H.  Res.  1023.  Resolution  creating  a  select 

committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 

study  of  the  health  elfecte  of  the  current 

energy  crisis  on  the  poor;  to  the  Committee 

on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  RANOEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MoAKLET,  Mr.  MrrcKEix  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Pxffkx,  Mr. 
DxiXTTMS,  Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  Mazeou, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Hklstoski.  Mr. 
CtAT,  Mr.  CoNTZRS,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  YouNo  of  Oeorgla,  Mr.  Fattn- 
TBOT,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Quix,  Mr.  Nix, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REAfARKS 

Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Habsington,  Mr.  Mrr- 
calr,      Ms.  ABztrc,    Mr.    Burkx    of 
Massachusetts,  Mrs.  BxnuEX  of  Call- 
fomla, and  Mr.  Stokxs)  : 
H.  Res.  1034.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  health  effects  of  the  c\irrent  en- 
ergy crisis  on  the  pocr,  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 
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Idaho,  relative  to  Interference  with  laws  of 
nature  governing  the  effliciency  of  engines 
of  science;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4 of  rule  xxii, 
411.   Mr.  HANSEN   of  Idaho  presented  a 
memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  axii, 

417.  Mr.  BINOHAM  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Legislature  of  Rockland  County,  N.Y., 
concerning  eligibility  of  naturalised  citizens 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


A  DISCUSSION  OP  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION'S PROPOSED  ECONOMIC 
ADJUSTMENT  ACrr 


HON.  HOWARD  H.  BAKER,  JR. 


or 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  Aprii  2,  1974 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
Important  legislative  matters  before  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  this  year  Is 
the  Administration's  proposal  for  a  new 
economic    adjustment    assistance    pro- 

gr&m. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Econ<Hnic  De- 
velopment, under  the  able  leadership  of 
Senators  Mohtota  and  McCluke,  has 
scheduled  a  hearing  on  S.  3041  which 
was  Introduced  with  bipartisan  support 
earlier  this  year. 

William  W.  Blimt.  Jr..  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Economic 
Devdoixnent,  recently  outlined  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  National  Oovemors  Conference. 
Because  I  b^eve  It  will  be  helpful  for 
my  colleagues  to  read  and  imderstand 
the  adminlstratlcm's  position  on  this  is- 
sue, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  Secretary  Blunt's  speech  be  printed 
In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobo, 
as  follows: 

Discussion  bt  Wiujak  W.  Blunt,  Jb. 
Mabch  6,  1974. 

The  proposed  Eoomomlc  Adjustment  As- 
lUtance  Act  is  designed  to  Improve  the 
sbllltles  of  States  and  communltleB  to  adjust 
to  future  economic  changes  and  to  imple- 
ment longrange  solutions  to  problems  in 
currently  distressed  areas.  It  is  structured 
to  provide  State  and  local  officials  with 
greater  flexibility  in  qiending  Federal  funds 
to  assist  distressed  areas,  in  the  expectation 
that  such  an  ^proach  will  be  more  suc- 
oeasful  in  reducing  unemployment  and  rais- 
ing Income  levels  in  these  areas. 

DECEMTBAUZING  DKCfSIONXAKmS 


A  primary  goal  of  the  propoaed  act  is  to 
ntum  to  States  and  communltleB  tha  prin- 
cipal responslbiUty  for  deciding  how  to  use 
VMeral  assistance  to  achieve  program  ob- 
JscUves.  Since  State  and  local  officials  are 
cloeest  to  the  problems,  they  are  in  the  beet 
PMtlon  to  analyze  area  needs  and  set  priort- 
tlas  for  addressing  tham.  Th9  propoaad  pro- 
|ism  not  only  plaoea  these  rasponalbnitiea 
St  State  and  looal  levels,  but  also  Inaurea 
tbst  thoae  who  set  prtoritiea  have  tha  power 


to  see  that  fimds  are  eiqMnded  in  accord- 
ance with  them. 

This  decentralisation  of  decision-making 
responsibilities  is  aocomplUhed  through  the 
automatic  allocation  to  States  of  a  mlnimiim 
of  80  percent  of  the  funds  available  under 
the  propoeed  act.  The  division  of  thaae  funds 
among  States  Is  baaed  on  a  form\ila  that  rec- 
ogniaes  State  and  crnnmunlty  needs,  taking 
Into  account  population  dispersal,  land  area, 
and  imemployment  and  Income  levels.  The 
remaining  funds  are  allocated  to  States  on  a 
discretionary  basis  to  meet  special  needs  aris- 
ing from  State,  regional,  or  local  problems,  or 
from  Federal  actions  such  as  the  closing  of 
large  InstaUatlcms. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  basing 
funding  decisions  on  priorities  developed 
through  a  problem  identification  and  analy- 
sis process,  the  proposed  act  requires  that 
each  State  devel(9  an  economic  adjustment 
plan.  The  plan,  which  is  to  be  submitted  by 
the  Oovemor,  is  to  specify  the  target  areas 
selected  for  economic  adjustment  assistance 
and  the  general  objectives  for  each  area.  To 
insure  that  the  knowledge  and  Insighte  of 
those  working  at  community,  county  and 
multi-county  levels  are  reflected  m  these 
plans,  the  propoaed  act  requires  that  local 
government  and  multl jurisdictional  entitlea 
assist  In  Ite  preparation. 

This  emphasis  on  the  planning  procaas  Is 
strengthened  by  linking  the  preparation  of 
State  plans  to  the  actiial  (>bllgatlon  of  allo- 
cated funds.  The  propoaed  act  requires  that 
State  economic  adjustment  plans  be  approved 
by  the  appropriate  Federal  Regional  Admin- 
istrator before  the  funds  allocated  to  a  State 
are  made  available  to  that  State.  These  Fed- 
eral Regional .  Adradnistratora,  whoae  func- 
tUms  will  be  outlined  later,  are  re^x>nsible 
for  reviewing  State  plans  and  approving  them 
if  they  are  consistent  with  the  propoeed  act 
and  any  regulations  Issued  by  the  President. 

There  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this 
rule.  Allocated  funds  may  be  released  to  a 
State  prior  to  approval  of  a  State  plan  for 
use  In  preparing  that  plsm.  Thus.  States  are 
entitled  to  use  part  of  their  allocations  under 
the  act  for  financing  the  preparation  of  their 
economic  adjustment  plans. 

Since  funds  are  given  to  a  State  as  a  block 
grant,  a  State  has  complete  direction  as  to 
how  they  are  used,  as  long  as  they  are  con- 
sistent with  the-  general  purposes  of  the  act. 
As  a  result.  States  have  the  ability  to  fund  a 
lllmted  number  of  areas,  or  even  one  area, 
thereby  providing  each  area  with  aufflcient 
reaourcas  to  reaolve  ite  economic  problems. 
Furttoenoore,  Statea  may  use  funda  In  areaa 
before  econcanlc  distrees  becomes  acute. 

The  block  grant  approach  maxlmins  State 
and  local  responsibility  for  planning  and 
carrying  out  economic  adjustment  efforte.  It 
permlte  States,  and  areas  within  States,  to 
develop  and  implement  their  economic  ad- 
justment plans  in  conJuncttcHi  with  related 
programs,  such  as  thoae  under  the  recently 
enacted    Comprehensive    Biiq>Ioymant    and 


Training  Act  and  under  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act.  It  would  also  permit  coordination 
with  the  programs  propoeed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration in  the  Better  Ccmununlties  and  Re- 
sponsive Oovemmente  bills. 

State  and  community  planning  for  eco- 
nomic adjustment  can  also  be  accomplished 
on  a  more  rational  basis  because  funds  are 
appropriated  a  year  in  advance  of  actual 
allocation  to  the  States.  Thus,  the  problems 
inherent  in  developing  plans  in  a  vacuum, 
with  little  or  no  information  as  to  the  re- 
souross  that  will  be  available  for  implemeut- 
ing  those  plans,  are  eliminated. 

authobizino  a  bsoao  bancs  or  assistance 
Under  the  proposed  act.  States  have  a 
broad  range  of  tools  at  their  disposal,  and 
these  tools  may  be  used  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses. States  may  offer  assistance  througih 
grante,  loans,  subsidies,  loan  guarantees,  tax 
rebates  or  other  forms  of  aid  to  public  enti- 
ties, private  profit  and  non-profit  organiaa- 
tlona,  and  indlvidtials.  This  asalBtanoe  can 
be  used  to  support  not  only  the  kinds  of  proj- 
ecte  and  activities  that  are  currently  funded 
by  EDA,  but  other  appropriate  economic  ad- 
justment efforts  as  well.  Among  the  types  of 
State  aid  spedflcally  autborlxed  by  the  pro- 
posed act  are  assistance  for  public  facilities, 
pubUc  services,  business  development  efforts, 
planning,  technical  assistance,  and  »/itw<n<M- 
tratlve  coste. 

STBXNGTHXiaNa    BEdONAI.    PI.ANKIMO    AND 
COOBOINATION 

The  propoeed  act  also  authorizes  Interstate 
compacte  to  permit  Stetes  to  work  together 
on  common  economic  adjustment  efforts. 
States  participating  In  these  multi-State  or- 
ganlaations  may  use  funds  aUocated  xmdar 
the  pr(^>oeed  act  for  Joint  adjustment  effort 
expenses.  If  regional  organisations  are 
formed,  they  may  require  member  States  to 
submit  their  plans  to  them  tor  review  or 
approval.  Such  participation  by  multl -state 
organizations  should  assure  that  State  plana 
reflect  regional  adjustment  needs. 

DBCXNTBAUZINC   FEDSKAI.   ADMINIBTBATION 

The  jMlnclpal  Federal  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility under  the  propoaad  act  is  given 
to  ten  Federal  Regional  Administrators,  ana 
for  each  Standard  Federal  Region.  Tbeae 
Federal  Regional  AdmlnlstratorB  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  are  rsapon- 
slble  for  reviewing  State  plans,  obligating 
funds  to  the  States,  and  evaluating  per- 
formance by  the  States  in  using  the  funda. 
The  Administrators  have  no  authority  to 
make  proJect-by-proJect  allocations  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  as  the  Econunic  Develop- 
ment Administration  does  under  the  Public 
Works  and  Boonomlc  Development  Act  at 
1966. 

The  Federal  Regional  Administrators  are 
required  by  the  jxtipoeed  act  to  work  with 
other  Federal  agenciaa  wboae  procrama  af- 
fect area  economies,  and  are  permitted  to 
participate  in  the  acUvitiss  of  Federal  Re- 
gional Councils  to  promote  interagency  oo- 
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opentlan.  It  Is  Mi«lclp*ted  that  tlw  PraBl- 
drat  «1U  iteUffftt*  to  the  SscrttBry  of  Oom- 
mcroe  n^Mnalblllty  for  tb*  omtnd  VMiwal 
•dmlntettrntlTe  and  policy  functions  out- 
lined in  tbe  Mt. 

sxnuBiita  iBa  loa  xBAMunoH  fbuod 

Altbough  tb»  propoMd  Boonomle  Adjuat- 
mant  AatMixm  Act  U  daalgned  to  repUoe 
th*  PnbUe  Works  and  Booaomlc  Devalop- 
mant  Aet  of  1906.  It  eztanda  XDA  for  on« 
ymr  In  ordar  to  provlda  an  ordarly  transl- 
tloB  to  tba  naw  program.  Aooordtngly,  the 
Piaaldavt^  tradgat  fbr  BaeU  ymr  197S  tn- 
dudea  gaos  mUllon  for  IDA  and  tbo  TlUe  V 
Cntninllona.  The  budgat  alao  Includes  an 
addltlonat  tUW  miman  as  Initial  ftindlng 
for  tlia  woanomic  adjustmant  program,  as 
wall  aa  936  million  for  Indian  daTek^meot. 
raquastad  for  the  Dspartment  of  tba  Into* 
rlor.  TblB  wUI  provide  a  total  of  •SSO  million 
for  aaonomtc  davalopiiMnt  and  adjustmant 
prugiaus  In  HksI  ysar  1978.  including  the 
Indian  program,  aa  mereaaa  of  nearly  $60 
mmian  over  tba  19T4  laval. 

In  summary,  tba  ■oooomlc  Adjnstmant 
Aaslstanoa  Act  prorldaa  tba  basis  for  a  sub- 
stantial improvemant  In  the  ability  of  States 
and  onmrnimttias  to  adjust  to  aoonomlo 
etaangea  and  prarent  unneoesaary  distress 
and  harrtahlp  Its  Implementation  would 
npresant  a  slgnttloant  step  towaid  acbter- 
*qt  ttta  soal  of  making  government  more 
aiBeettea  by  retaining  power  to  State  and 
local  autboriuaa. 


CORTBZ     GROWERS     ASSOCIATION 
CBUSRATES    60TH    ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

or  CAUVOUtlA 

IN  THB  HOU8S  OF  BKPBUENTATIVES 

Tveadott.  AprU  2.  1974 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  CaliTomla.  Mr. 
apmkxT.  the  Oottcz  Qiowers  Aasoeiatlon. 
wMeh  is  located  In  Oortec.  Merced  Comi- 
ty. Calif.,  irm  cdebrate  Ite  50th  azmlver- 
sary  can  April  19,  1974.  This  association 
was  fotmded  In  1924  by  four  non-English- 
speaking  alien  Japanese  farmers.  Since 
that  time,  the  Oortes  Orowers  Associa- 
tion has  overcome  numerous  obstacles. 
Innludtng  the  relocation  of  its  members 
during  World  War  n  to  the  War  Reloca- 
tlfoo  Center  in  Amache.  Colo.,  to  become 
one  of  the  most  Influential  farm  co- 
operatives tn  California. 

TheCortes  Oroweri  Aasoclation  was  in- 
corporated In  California  as  a  nonprofit 
corporation  by  Mr.  N.  Morofuji.  Mr.  S. 
Yonejama,  Mr.  Y.  Kuwahara.  and  Mr.  Z. 
Yuge.  Because  of  their  language  barrier 
and  tbe  vohmie  of  their  buslnett,  they 
found  it  neoessazy  to  band  together  In 
order  to  hire  someone  to  reprasent  them 
and  market  their  crops. 

TlM  puriMMe  of  the  aasociatimi,  as  de- 
scribed by  Oeorve  YUge,  vrtio  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  aandatton  and  the  son  of  one 
of  the  oxvanlaen,  is: 

To  Improve  the  bargaining  position  of  Its 
members  In  seciuing  the  best  jKwstble  price 
for  Its  produce,  to  buy  esssntlal  Items  at  an 
advantacBous  pnoe,  and  to  provide  serv- 
leas  which  are  necessary  for  lu  grower- 
membecB. 

An  editorial  and  news  article  from  the 
liardi  34  edition  of  the  Mbdesto  Bee 
l^ovlde  aome  good  teckgrotind  material 
and  an  explanation  of  the  succcm  of  the 
Cortes  Orowers  Association.  I  commend 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

these   newspaper   ai tides    to   my   col- 
leagues. 
The  articles  foUow: 

A  OOLDKH  TSAS  rOB  QOBTXZ  OBOWXSS 

If  thMV  ever  was  a  stoi^  of  success  through 
unflagging  cooperation  tn  the  face  of  shat- 
tering adversity,  It  u  th*  story  of  the  Cortea 
Orowers  Association. 

It  was  ronned  In  1934  from  within  the 
colony  of  Japanese  immigrants  who  had  set- 
tled after  World  War  I  along  Cortez  Road  In 
the  Delhl-Balllco  area  ot  northwestern  Mer- 
oed  County. 

This  was  no  small  feat  In  Itself  for  the  four 
original  founders,  whose  status  as  aliens  pro- 
hibited landholdtng  and  whose  unf amillarlty 
with  the  English  language  complicated  their 
dealings. 

Tet  they  managed,  surviving  severe  depres- 
sions In  crop  prices  and  showing  amazing 
resiliency  and  the  flexibility  to  change  their 
crops  and  produce  for  the  msu'ket. 

The  association  was  growing  strong  and 
prosperous  by  the  time  World  War  n  struck. 
Wltiiln  mtMiths  aU  merttbers  of  the  colony, 
aliens  and  cltlaens  allka,  were  evacuated  to 
war  relooatlon  centers. 

Four  years  later  they  returned  to  their 
land,  revived  their  association,  later  opening 
their  membership  to  Caucasians. 

Throughout  these  trying  times  the  asso- 
elatlon  was  sustatoed  by  ^e  Industrlousness 
of  Its  members,  the  fine  iquallty  of  the  crops 
they  produced  and  the  strong  spirit  of  co- 
(^wratlon  they  developed — a  spirit  which  has 
been  passed  on  to  the  second  and  third  gen- 
erations of  those  hardy  founders. 

As  the  members  celebrate  the  60th  anni- 
versary of  their  organisation,  we  salute  the 
Oortez  Orowers  AasoclaSlon  and  its  presi- 
dent, Oeorge  Tuge,  the  son  of  one  of  the 
founders.  They  have  helped  and  are  helping 
America  to  fulfln  Its  promise. 


April  2,  197 It 


Co«T^  Gaownta:  A  Half  CiNTcraT  or 
StTccEsa 
(By  Harold  Oeren) 
An  organization  which  admittedly  had  lit- 
tle going  for  it  In  the  Outset  but  managed 
to  survive  the  DepressioD  and  a  world  war, 
last  night  celebrated  Its  60th  anniversary  in 
ceremonies  in  the  HotelCoveU  Fable  Room. 
The  Cortez  Growers  A*oclatlon,  which  re- 
ceived Its  Incorporation  papers  In  1924  with 
four    non-Kngllsh    spesilng    members,    has 
grown  to  one  of  the  moat  Influential  farmer 
cooperatives  in  the  state, 

artAiHs  nrrxKT 

''o™  <*»oe«J  first  four  Japanese  members. 
Its  memberstjlp  has  expanded  to  82  today. 
And  more  than  200  members  and  guests  were 
present  last  night  to  observe  the  Oolden 
Anniversary. 

The  association  of  60  years  ago  is  not  the 
same  aa  today— many  different  crops  are  har- 
^'•■**<* — •*"*  "the  Intent  and  purposes  of  the 
foimders  are  etUl  paramount:  To  Improve 
the  bargaining  position  of  its  members  in 
securing  the  best  possible  price  for  Its  prod- 
uce, to  buy  essential  items  at  an  advantage- 
ous price,  and  to  provide  services  which  are 
necessary  for  its  grower-members,"  according 
to  Board  President  Oeorge  Yuge. 

Tuge,  whose  father  ims  one  of  the  four 
original  members,  collected  historical  data  on 
the  organization,  compiled  it  in  a  a5-page 
booklet  and  presented  It  to  members  and 
gueats  attending  the  ceremonies  last  night. 

DATE  TO  aCKKMBa 

It  was  on  April  18,  1924,  that  four  growers, 
representing  190  acres  of  tree  and  truck 
crops,  received  official  notice  of  their  Incor- 
poration as  a  non-profit  organtsation.  The 
four  Included  N.  Morofi(]l,  T.  Kuwahara,  8. 
Toneyama  and  Z.  Yuge.  . 

"This  was  the  begtanlflg  of  Cortez  Orowen 
Association,    a    farm    cooperative    conceived 


and  bom  of  an  ethnic  grojiq),  a  group  of  alien 
Japanese  farmers,"  Yuge  writes. 

By  law,  however,  alletis  were  prohibited 
from  leasing,  renting,  or  purchasing  fana 
land  but  the  four  worked  around  the  law  by 
forming  Individual  corpotntlons  naming  their 
naturaUzed  citizen  oCTspilng  as  chief  stock- 
holders. 

"In  actuality,  the  original  organizers  and 
membership  of  the  association  was  for  many 
years  ctmipoeed  totally  of  corporations,"  ac- 
cording to  Yiige. 

DurUig  Its  first  year  o|  operation,  the  as- 
sociation had  Increased  to  11  members.  In 
addition,  a  packing  house  was  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  $767  at  the  present  location  on 
Cortez  Avenue  adjacent  t«  the  Santa  Pe  Rail- 
way tracks. 

RXVAMFKD   FACIUnXS 

Many  additions  were  made  to  the  original 
structure  and  have  since  given  away  to  en- 
tirely different  operations  with  the  switch 
from  one  crop  to  another.  Almond  hulling 
machinery  has  replaced  fruit  and  vegetable 
packing  facilities.  A  peach  slab  Is  used  for 
centralized  delivery.  Anq  commercial  truck 
scales  stand  in  place  of  a  dehydrator  for 
grapes. 

The  assocUtion  offers  a  complete  line  ol 
fertilizers  and  chemicals  to  its  members  at 
reduced  rates. 

It  was  a  leader  in  bulk  handimg  of  al- 
monds. Board  meeting  mkiutes  note  the  first 
bulk  deliveries  were  made  In  1963,  at  least 
15  years  ahead  of  the  overall  Industry, 
ijuioa  Momam-G 

In  addition,  the  association  was  a  leader  la 
bulk  harvesting  of  wine  grapes  with  the 
switch  to  gondolas  completed  in  1964. 

Cortez  Orowers  was  oi^  of  the  first  farm 
organizations  to  construot  housing  for  farm 
laborers.  Yuge  notes  "by  1965  the  Mo^if^n 
Bracero  program  had  bec«me  a  reality.  Farm 
workers  were  practlcaUy  non-existent.  Ito 
one  wanted  to  work  on  a  farm."  "Hie  firm 
built  Its  own  labor  camp  which  housed  90 
workers  In  1966  and  enlalged  It  to  bouse  lao 
single  men  the  next  year. 

After  the  Bracero  program  ended  In  1966, 
following  "severe  opposiUon  from  the  pub- 
lic," the  association  entered  the  migrant  fam- 
ily housing  program  by  constructing  60  plas- 
tic, accordlmi-type  shelters  for  migranta 
Families  Uvlug  in  the  sbelters.  which  bars 
since  been  rebuilt  with  wood,  were  free  to 
seek  agricultural  employi^nt  anywhere  they 
chose. 

Hard  times  hit  the  organization  during 
World  War  n,  although  It  had  operated  from 
the  outset  with  "very  limited  working  cap- 
ital." 

WAH   EVACTTATION 

Writes  Yuge:  "The  declaration  of  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  on  Dec, 
7,  1941,  affected  everyone's  way  of  life  in 
the  United  States.  This  was  especially  true 
m  Cortez,  an  isolated  area  populated  mostly 
by  alien  Japanese  and  their  citizen  offspring. 

Dec.  7  was  a  Sunday,  but  the  aasodatioa 
was  operating  as  usual.  It  was  hearing  tba 
end  of  the  carrot  shipping  season,  and  the 
carrot  pack  line  was  operating  at  full  oapae- 
ity.  When  the  news  of  Ibe  attack  on  Peart 
Harbor  was  announced  over  the  radio.  It  b^ 
came  a  matter  of  immediate  decision  whether 
to  continue  with  the  oarrot  packing  oper- 
ation on  a  buslnees-as-uaual  basis  or  to  sns- 
pend  operations  and  wait  for  developments. 
BACK  nf  axrsntxflB 

"Would  the  American  nubile  be  ao  arotaad 
that  It  would  refuse  to  buy  produce  gro*a 
by  people  from  Japan?  tt  was  decided  1t$ 
packing  would  continue,  and  ao.  tbe  1971 
carrot  season  was  completed." 

At  a  mambershlp  meeting  on  Pab.  7,  IMIi 
tt  was  recommended  that  all  aliens  be  r»* 
quested  to  withdraw  their  membership  from 
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the  association  In  favor  of  a  Joint  custodian 
arrangement . 

Wdlowlng  several  meetings  of  aasoclatlon 
directors  completing  arrangamanta  tor  a 
management  agent  to  t^ierate  tbe  1,900  acres 
of  property,  evacuation  of  aU  mamters  was 
complete  In  May,  194S.  After  spending  the 
duration  of  the  war  at  the  War  Relocation 
Center  In  Amache,  Colo.,  association  mem- 
bers returned  to  Cortea  and  were  officially 
back  m  buslneas  on  Feb.  1, 1948. 

While  the  organization  Is  stUl  predomin- 
antly comprised  of  Japanese  ancestry  mem- 
bers, its  ranks  were  opened  to  other  growera 
in  the  late  40s.  In  1949,  Hllmar  Blaine  be- 
came the  first  Caucasian  to  sit  on  the  bo«tfd. 

Lsst  nlghf  s  fcstlvltlss  saw  niunerous 
honors  bestowed  on  past  members,  ofSoers 
and  managers.  Current  President  Yuge 
presented  Sam  Kuwahara,  who  served  as  the 
organization's  first  year-round  manager 
(from  1932  imUl  1947),  with  a  sUver,  en- 
graved bowl  commemorating  his  years  of 
service. 

ICAMAGS,   THIN    JOIN 

Yuge  said  "our  association  has  tbe  dis- 
tinction of  having  four  past  managen  now 
on  Its  membership  rolls  which  should  say 
something  for  the  organization." 

Other  managers  cited  were  David  Zollinger, 
1961-70;  Don  Toyoda,  1961-61  and  Ken  Miya- 
moto, 1947-61. 

Kuwahara  went  on  to  serve  as  president  In 
1963. 

SKAU.  Btrr  suocaaarui. 

Past  presidents  lauded  Include  Nobuhlro 
Kajioka,  1964;  Yoshia  Asal.  1901-63:  Mark 
Kamiya,  1966-69;  Harry  Kajioka,  1942-60. 
and  Yuge  who  has  served  13  terms  In  the 
office  (1961-66,  1960, 19efr-«8  and  1973-74). 

Because  of  the  background  ot  many  mem- 
bers, portions  of  the  program  were  preeented 
in  the  Ji^aneee  language,  with  Interpreta- 
tions provided  for  othen. 

The  ciurent  manager  is  Jerold  Bookwalter, 
"who  hasnt  saved  enough  yet  to  go  Into 
farming,"  according  to  Yuge. 

Even  with  a  membership  of  62,  the  orga- 
nlaatlon  might  be  considered  small  by  some 
standards.  It  is  an  Interesting  success  story, 
however,  for  thoee  four  foundere  who  im- 
doubtedly  did  not  realise  It  would  grow  Into 
iU  size  of  today. 

Cortes  Is  In  Merced  County,  but  tbe  aaao- 
clation  is  closely  tied  to  Turlock  across  the 
county  line.  And  all  its  produce  is  grown  on 
some  3,000  acres  within  a  two-mile  radius  of 
aasoclatlon  f  acUltlea. 
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HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF  nXINOU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinols.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  question  is  often  asked  of 
me,  "What  if  emythlng  Is  the  Congress 
doing  to  improve  its  deplorable  21 -per- 
cent Job  performance  rating  as  reflected 
in  a  recent  Harris  poU?"  First,  in  all 
falmees,  I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  Congress  has  never  consistently 
enjoyed  a  very  high  rating  in  the  public 
mind.  While  our  low  ratings  have  often 
been  Justifled.  so  too  we  have  often  been 
saddled  with  bum  raps.  Congress  has  re- 
ceived its  highest  tilings  wlien  woi±lng 
in  tandem  with  a  President  of  the  same 
political  party,  and  even  then  the  rat- 
ings may  have  been  unjustified  as  mo- 
tkm  Is  confused  with  progress  and  good 
Intentions  with  good  legislation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  can  be  no  question  that  things 
move  slower  when  the  White  House  and 
Congress  are  ruled  by  (^posing  parties. 
Obviously,  it  takes  more  time  to  recon- 
cile and  compromiBe  opposing  policies 
and  programs,  and  the  resulting  public 
frustration  always  8e«ns  to  fall  heaviest 
on  the  Congress.  At  the  same  time,  the 
friction  inherent  tn  such  a  situation  can 
be  a  healthy  factor  in  terms  of  revitaliz- 
ing a  Congress  too  long  dependent  on  the 
executive  branch.  This  has  clearly  been 
the  case  ov«'  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
Congress  is  once  again  coining  to  the  fore 
as  an  institution.  The  present  Congress 
may  well  prove  to  be  the  most  reform- 
minded  in  recent  history.  In  the  House 
we  have  opened  committee  deliberations 
to  the  public  and  will  sorai  vote  on  a 
comprehensive  overhaul  of  our  com- 
mittee system.  This  Congress  has  enacted 
a  war  powers  bill  and  is  approaching 
final  action  on  an  omnibus  budget  re- 
form, impoundment  control  bill.  And  we 
are  also  tackling  the  difficult  problems  of 
Executive  privilege  and  campaign  fi- 
nance reform. 

At   this   point   in   the    Rccord,    Mr. 
Speaker,  1  wish  to  include  an  article 
written  fay  Bruce  R.  Hopkins  in  the  Jan- 
uary  1974,  issue  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal,  enUtied  "Congres- 
sional Reform  Advances  in  the  Ninety- 
third  Congress": 
CoKOBxasiowAi.  Rxroaic  Asvawcsb  nr  thx 
NXIfXTT-THIBO    CoKoaasB 
(By  Bruce  R.  Hopkins) 

For  those  who  watch  Congreaa  and  aeek 
consequence  in  the  ebba  and  flows  of  rela- 
tions between  the  legislative  imd  executive 
branches.  1973  was  an  Incomparable  year. 
There  were  to  be  aure  myriad  and  notable 
developmMita  In  coograaaloDal  reform  during 
tbe  first  sesilon  of  tba  Nlnety-tblrd  Congreaa, 
which  ended  In  late  Deceoober.  Yet.  of  greater 
significance  ware  tbe  events  that  tod  to  a 
confrontation  between  tbe  prasklent  and  tbe 
other  branches  of  government  and  became  an 
extraordinary  aubject  of  oonveraatlon  and 
concern  during  tbe  past  year. 

Usually  tbe  province  ta  ccmatltutlonal  law 
tomaa.  tbe  tetina  "aeparatlon  at  powers,"  "ex- 
ecutive privilege,"  and  "Impearbment"  ba- 
came  houaebold  worda.  Hie  acope  of  exaeu- 
tlve  power  waa  oommonplaflw  diacuaaion,  prin- 
cipally as  a  result  of  talevlaed  bearlnga  at  tbe 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Aetlvltias,  wblcb  began  laat  May. 
A  constltutitmal  atroggl*  waa  Joined  when  tbe 
president  refused  to  relsaae  tape  recordings 
of  hla  oonveraatkma  with  aides  and  various 
documents  allegedly  bearing  on  tbe  Water- 
gate affair.  Tbe  refusal  brought  subpoenas 
fixm  tbe  Senate  committee  and  tbe  special 
Watergate  proaacutcv,  sparking  a  historic 
court  teat  of  tbe  aaparatton  of  powen  doc- 
trine. 

Tbe  federal  distrlet  ooort  ordered  tbe  presl- 
dant  to  turn  tbe  tapes  over  to  tba  oourt  (160 
F.  Supp.  1)  and  was  upheld  In  a  modtflsd 
order  from  tbs  United  Stataa  Court  of  Appeala 
tar  tbe  District  of  Columbia  Circuit.  When  a 
prop  owed  "oompromlse"  of  tbe  Isaua  waa  re- 
JeetBd  by  tbe  q>eclal  prosocutor,  tbe  i«esi- 
dent  fired  blm,  cauaed  tbe  restgnattoD  ot  tbe 
attorney  general  and  his  depnty.  and  later 
agreed  to  release  tbe  controversial  tapes.  Sev- 
eral days  later  tbe  Wblts  Houae  claimed  that 
two  of  tbe  tifiea  never  existed. 

Tbe  action  broui^t  by  tbs  Senate  select 
committee  for  tbs  tapes  waa  dismlaasd  on 
Juried Irttonal  groonda.  "Hie  Ssnste  reacted 
by  daolartng  Ita  upfitomX  of  tbe  aabpoena 
actlvltlss  «f  tbs  astoot  eonunlttss  (8.  Bas. 
IM)  and  by  paaaing  legWattoa  (8.  SMI)  to 
confer  Jurisdiction  on  federal  district  oeurta 
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over  actions  brought  by  the  aelect  commit- 
tee to  enforce  subpoenas. 

The  disclosure  thrit  the  vice  president  waa 
the  subject  of  a  grand  Jury  investigation  txx 
violation  of  criminal  statutes  Ulggered  a  na- 
tional debate  over  a^iether  a  preeld«nt  or  vice 
president  may  be  indicted  whUe  boliting  of- 
fice. Vice  President  Agnew^  reslgnatlMi  on 
October  10  spared  courts  a  battery  of  con- 
stitutional questions  and  Implemented  for 
tbe  first  time  the  use  of  tbe  Twenty-fifth 
Amendnoent,  under  which  tbe  president 
nominates  a  successor  vice  president  for  con- 
firmation by  a  maj<xlty  vote  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate. 

The  president's  relationship  with  Congress 
deteriorated  considerably.  Many  believe  that 
congressional  attempts  to  regain  lost  power, 
such  as  the  enactment  of  the  war  powers 
measiire,  were  encouraged  and  facilitated  by 
the  Watergate  developments.  It  seems  clear, 
however,  that,  while  the  scandals  cannot  be 
discounted,  most  of  the  progress  made  by 
Congress  on  this  front  was  inevitable,  as 
much  preparatory  work  had  been  accom- 
plished In  preceding  yean  and  because  the 
matter  of  restoration  of  cozigresslonal  au- 
thCMlty  came  to  the  fore  last  year. 

During  Its  first  session  the  Ninety-third 
Congress  attempted  mon — many  more — ways 
to  reform  and  strengthen  itself  as  an  Institu- 
tion than  nearly  any  previous  Congress.  If 
these  efforts  are  continued  throughout  the 
second  session,  this  should  be  remembered  as 
me  of  the  great  "reform"  Congresses. 

Much  of  what  has  been  undertaken  and 
accMnpllshed  Ues  outside  the  acope  at  revi- 
sion of  congressional  procedures  and  m  the 
broader — and  generally  more  significant — 
domain  of  congressional -executive  relation- 
ships. Often  resulting  from  virtual  power 
struggles  with  the  president,  accomplish- 
ments range  the  separation  of  powers  spec- 
trum, affecting  executive  privilege,  the  shar- 
ing of  war  powere,  in^wundment  of  appro- 
priated funds,  budget  prlc«-ltlee  and  spending 
levels,  and  impropriate  exercise  of  the  presi- 
dential veto.  Although  somewhat  overshad- 
owed by  these  more  m<unentous  events,  Con- 
grees  also  has  made  or  is  In  the  process  of 
making  notable  changes  In  its  internal  rules, 
some  to  Implement  the  changes  in  executive 
relationships  and  some  in  more  traditional 
"congreesicmal  reform"  areas:  the  senlortty 
system,  the  closed  rule,  tbe  rede  of  tbe  party 
caucus,  coordination  and  expedition  of  ap- 
propriations bills,  and  the  Jurisdiction  of  leg- 
islative committees. 

Tbe  House  and  Senate  are  changing,  not 
only  In  institutional  terms  of  rules  and 
structure,  but  also  in  the  nature  of  tbe  mem- 
bership. In  the  Senate  the  establish  mrnt  Is 
shifting  away  from  conservative  Southern 
Democrats  to  more  liberal  MIdwestemen  and 
Northemen  of  both  parties.  In  tbe  House  the 
traditional,  ever-present  resistance  to  change 
Is  declimng,  largely  the  result  of  tbe  retire- 
ment or  defeat  of  senior  nMmben  and  an  un- 
Visual  rate  of  turnover  in  memberdxlp  gen- 
erally. In  both  the  House  and  Senate  nearly 
one  half  of  the  members  have  served  lass 
than  six  yean  in  Congress.  Tbla  new  compo- 
sition is  less  resistant  to  rsCorm  propoaals. 

Another  factor  having  an  Impact  Is  tbe 
"public  Interest"  lobby.  In  tbe  past  reform 
was  an  inside  Job.  typlcaUy  tbe  effort  of  a 
coalition  of  interested  representatives  and 
aenatora.  Members  of  Congress  remain  tbe 
essential  Ingredient,  of  course,  but  they  are 
more  and  mora  being  assisted  and  encouraged 
by  groups  such  as  Common  Cause,  the 
Iieague  of  Women  Voters,  tbe  various  Nader 
crganlaatlona.  and  tbe  Ocmmlttee  for  Oon- 
aTwaakmal  Saf orm.  tbe  last  a  coalition  ot  fifty 
national  organisations. 

CiiM^inaalnnal  r^Mman  began  tbelr  puab 
f«r  tbs  Nlnsty-tblrd  Oongnsa  svan  baCora 
tbs  flist  asaalon  began  on  January  S.  1973. 
This  prooeaa  was  helped  by  eomparable  at- 
tempts at  tbe  outsat  of  and  daring  tbs 
Ninety  second  Congresa  mortlfleation  at  tbe 
aenicrtty  aystem.  atrengtbenlng  of  tbs  party 
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caucuaes,  reallocfttloQ  of  subconunlttae  cbalr- 
maniMpg.  x«oonl*a  teller  votas.  Kid  elec- 
tronlo  voting.  In  ntownhT  of  197a  iMAttncs 
on  rafocm  ooodueted  by  an  od  hoe  Senate 
ooounlttee  developed  tbe  tbems  that  Con- 
grtm  muat  reeasert  Itoelf  m  a  coequal  brancb 
at  goveramant  and  to  do  ao  muat  flnt  or  at 
leaat  coocunantly  reform  Ite  Internal  waya 
of  tunottaBlng. 

Ill*  Nlnet7-thlrd  Ooogreaa.  with  both 
howaaa  oontroUed  by  the  Oemocxata.  con- 
vened in  a  mood  of  antagonlam  toward  the 
Republican  pnaldent,  chiefly  because  of  the 
eacalatlon  of  bombing  in  Vietnam  without 
nongieeahiinl  coneultatlan.  the  CKtenatve  Im- 
poundmente  of  appropriated  funda  and  the 
Invoking  of  ezecuttv*  prlvUage. 

The  Initial  congrwealniial  reform  activity  in 
the  qpenlng  aeaalon  occurred  In  the  party 
caucuaea.  Senate  Republlcana  further  modi- 
fled  the  aenlorlty  ay^em  by  agreeing  to  allow 
BapubUcana  on  each  oommlttae  to  aelect  the 
ranldng  party  member,  aubject  to  ratification 
by  the  full  Senate  BepubUcan  Conference 
and  with  both  aete  of  votea  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic record.  Houae  Democrate  decided  to  con- 
duct an  automatic  vote  on  all  committee 
cbalrmanahlpa  In  the  cauoua  at  the  atart  of 
each  Ooogreaa,  by  secret  ballot  U  requested 
by  one  fifth  of  members  preeant.  The  House 
Democratic  Caucua  alao  voted  to  guarantee 
all  Democrate  In  the  Bouae  one  major  com- 
mittee aaalgnment. 

On  opening  day  Democrate  in  the  Houae 
rammed  through  two  rulea  changee  that 
grant  the  majority  party  more  control  over 
the  scheduling  of  House  bualneaa.  Now  the 
Houae  may  vote  on  four  rather  than  two 
days  each  month  on  nonoontrovarslal  bills 
under  the  quicker  Bii^>enalon  of  the  rulea 
procedure. 

The  Houae  alao  may  now  by  majority  vote 
rather  than  iiTi*Tii»iM<m  consent  ««»^vit  to 
begin  Ite  aeaalona  earlier  than  the  regular 
opening  time  of  12:00  noon. 

For  the  first  time  in  sixteen  years  there 
waa  no  battle  in  the  Senate  over  easing  the 
filibuster  rule. 

Houae  Democrate  voted  to  open  all  House 
committee  and  aubcommlttee  hearings  and 
•zeeutlve  (bill  drafting)  nnasfciiiii  to  the  pub- 
lic unleas  there  la  a  'HM>^flp  public  vote  to 
operate  In  aecrecy.  In  another  aigxilflcant 
rules  change,  Houae  Democarate  voted  to  curb 
the  closed  rule  as  used  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  bar  floor  amendmente 
on  tax  and  other  leglalatlon.  by  permitting 
fifty  Democrate  to  force  the  party  caucua 
to  consider  an  amendment.  Under  this  pro- 
cedure. If  the  caucua  approvea  the  amend- 
ment, the  Democratic  members  of  the  Bulee 
Committee  would  be  directed  to  allow  a  vote 
on  It  In  the  House.  These  nUea  changea  were 
approved  by  the  ftiU  HoTiae  In  March.  At 
the  same  time  the  Senate  voted  only  to  per- 
mit committees  to  adopt  rules  for  open 
meetings. 

waa  vo^ 
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If  any  single  activity  in  Oongrees  Ohistntas 
the  sfforte  being  made  to  relnstete  the  sym- 
metry of  pow«is  between  the  branches  en- 
vlslooed  by  the  Onnstltntlao.  It  is  the  en- 
actment of  the  war  powers  reeolution  (Pub- 
Ik:  Law  0S-M8)  late  la  1878.  The  passage 
of  this  reaoltition.  dlmaring  three  years  of 
work  m  both  booses,  reflecte  the  fact  that 
leglslatloo  has  beeome  neceeaary  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  pteatdent  to  eommlt  American 
military  forcea  to  oombat  In  foreign  landa 
without  congreaskauU  approval,  even  tliough 
the  Constitution  expressly  granu  Oongrees 
^  power  to  dedare  war.  In  raomt  ysus 
pnatdanto  have  aaomed  this  authortty 
themselves,  nearly  Ignoring  OoDgiess. 

IIM  war  powers  reeetutlon  reqnlxes  the 
pWfMwrt  to  consult  with  Ooogxaas  In  "every 
pOHlbie  iaalaiies'*  betCora  oommltttiw  mffl- 
*«y  tattm  to  hostlUttee  oveiasas.  If  the 
presttfssit  tntroduoss  ooanbat  foroas  to  hos- 
CUltlss  ahRMid  abMot  a  coograarteiua  dao- 
laeatton  of  war,  he  nnst  promptty  rsport  to 
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Congress  hla  reasons  for  assuming  thia  au- 
thority. The  report  woutd  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  president  to  Oongrees  within 
forty-eight  hours  of  the  introduction,  stating 
the  drcumstanoss  nsoettltattng  the  action, 
the  oonstltutlonal  and  toglalaUve  authority 
under  which  the  action  was  taken,  the  esti- 
mated scope  and  duration  of  the  hostilities 
or  involvement,  and  suoh  other  information 
as  may  be  requested.  Subsequent  reporting 
is  also  required  at  least  every  six  months. 

The  military  forces  would  have  to  be  with- 
drawn If  Congress  did  not  give  Ite  approval  to 
the  pzssldenf  s  unilateral  action  within  sixty 
days.  Oongrees  could  slmidy  declare  war  ot 
extend  the  sixty-day  period.  The  president 
would  not  be  bound  by  the  sixty-day  require- 
ment If  the  hostilities  Involved  an  armed 
attack  upcm  the  trmted  States.  Congress 
could  decree  an  earlier '  approval  or  with- 
drawal by  passing  a  concurrent  resolution. 
The  reeolution  states  that  the  president 
may  not  derive  authority  to  Introduce  mili- 
tary forcee  abroad  from  any  provision  of  an 
authorization  or  appropriation  act  or  from 
ratification  of  any  treaty,  unless  Congress 
specifically  states  that  authority  is  being 
conferred.  The  resolution  further  states  that 
it  is  not  mtonded  to  alter  the  constitutional 
authority  of  Congress  or  the  president  or  be 
construed  as  granting  any  authority  to  the 
president  concerning  the  Involvement  of 
military  forces  he  would  not  have  in  the 
abaence  of  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  should  greatly  contribute 
to  a  reatoratlon  of  bcaance  between  the  presi- 
dent and  Congress  in  w&r-maklng  authority. 
It  was  certain  that  the  president  would  veto 
the  resolution  as,  in  th«  words  of  a  White 
House  aide,  "a  matter  of  principle."  The  veto 
came  on  October  24,  1973,  with  the  president 
stating  that  the  measure  is  "both  unconsti- 
tutional and  dangerous  to  the  best  interesta 
of  our  nation."  In  a  significant  legislative 
defeat  for  the  presld^t,  however,  both 
houses  overrode  the  veto  four  days  later, 
f«»clng  the  resolution  Into  law  (Public  Law 
93-148) .  This  was  the  first  veto  the  Ninety- 
third  Congress  managed  to  override,  having 
failed  in  eight  previous  sttempto. 

A  prelude  to  the  war  powers  bill  was  the 
timely  and  unexpected  success  Congress  had 
In  passing  leglslaUon  to  deny  appropriations 
for  United  States  mllitaity  undertakings  In 
Indochina  absent  advance  congressional  con- 
sent. The  move  began  in  June  when  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Cocnmlttee  added  the 
ban  to  a  State  Department  authorization 
bill,  and  the  full  Senate  overwheJmlngiy 
passed  toe  measure  and  Sent  it  to  a  House- 
Senata  conference.  Barllek  a  mUder  version 
of  the  ban  attached  to  a  stpplemental  appro- 
pitatlons  bill  was  approved  by  the  Senate. 
The  latter  version  was  accepted  by  the  House 
but  vetoed  by  the  presldeat.  But  both  houses 
P««"«l  a  similar  ■"jan  as  part  of  a  continuing 
appropriations  resolution.  Keeping  the  pres- 
sing on,  the  Senate  added  a  Cambodia  bomb- 
ing prohlbltton  to  a  routine  measure  to  ex- 
tend the  debt  celling. 

Faced  with  the  prospect  of  having  to  veto 
this  essential  legislation  to  avoid  technically 
leaving  much  of  the  government  without 
spending  authority  and  In  an  Illegal  deficit 
poaltton.  President  Nixon  agreed  to  a  com- 
promise. During  debate  on  a  revised  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  (HJl.  9066),  the 
president  sent  word  to  .Congress  that  he 
would  accept  a  cutoff  as  of  August  16.  1978. 
on  bombing  In  Indochina.  This  was  accepted 
by  the  Houae  and  Senate,  and  all  of  the 
affected  legislation,  except  the  debt  celling 
bm  from  which  the  ban  waa  deleted,  was 
modified  accordingly. 

Thus  It  was  that  Congrfss,  despite  years  of 
friistratlon  with  the  Vietnam  War,  helped 
substantially  to  bring  out  combat  activities 
in  Indochina  to  a  halt  by  exercising  Ite  ulti- 
mate power:  cutting  off  appropriations.  Itie 
bomb  halt  measure  waa  tlgned  Into  law  by 
the  president  on  July  1.  1978  (Public  Law 
9S-80). 
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ExxcunvK    coNTuruxs    i©    impound    ruMDs 

One  of  the  gravest  constitutional  ques- 
tions confronting  both  th«  Ninety-third  Con- 
gress and  the  courte  is  secutlve  impound- 
ment of  appropriated  funds.  Congress  main- 
tains, and  many  courte  have  so  held,  that 
when  it  enacte  an  authoulzatlon  bill,  appro- 
priates funds  for  the  programs,  and  man- 
dates the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  the 
funds,  the  president  must  spend  the  money 
for  the  purposes  for  which  appropriated, 
imless  the  Anti-deflclency  Act  applies.  How- 
ever, President  Nixon  hsa  Insisted  that  he 
has  an  Inherent  right  imder  the  Constitu- 
tion to  refuse  to  spend  appropriated  funda 
in  order  to  bold  down  government  spending, 
for  other  purposes  relating  to  the  economy, 
or  to  set  priorities  for  allegedly  competing 
needs.  Although  the  cowto  have  not  sus- 
tained these  views,  the  executive  branch  con- 
tinues to  Impound  funds. 

Both  houses  have  passed  remedial  legisla- 
tion concerning  Impoimdment  control  by 
Congress.  The  House  version  (HJl.  8480) 
would  require  the  president  to  notify  Con- 
gress  and  the  comptroller  general  within 
ten  days  whenever  he  impounds  funds.  This 
bill  would  provide  a  procedure  pursuant  to 
which  either  the  House  or  Senate  coiUd 
require  the  preeldent  to  end  the  Imtpoimd- 
ment  within  sixty  days  after  notification  of 
the  Impoundment  action.  The  comptroller 
general  would  analyze  each  executive  Im- 
poundment QMssage,  give  his  opinion  as  to 
the  legality  of  the  action,  and  inform  Con- 
gress of  any  Impoundment  not  reported  by 
the  president.  The  comptroller  general  would 
be  empowered  to  bring  si^it  against  any  ex- 
ecutive branch  official  to  foroe  compliance 
with  the  antl-lmpoundmeht  law. 

Debate  on  the  measure  Indicated  consid- 
erable feeling  on  the  part  of  House  members 
that  presidential  impouodmento  are  a  re- 
flection of  an  inability  of  Congress  to  decide 
among  competing  prlorltlas,  that  this  taniM 
the  executive  to  make  spending  cute,  and 
that  the  ultimate  answer  is  not  Impoimd- 
ment  control  but  budget  reform.  To  assuage 
these  members,  the  House  bill  would  hnpose 
a  congresslonally  mandate  spending  celling 
of  C367.1  billion.  Nonethelfss,  the  majority  of 
House  members  appear  interested  in  mini- 
mizing a  president's  ability  to  use  Impotmd- 
ment  as  an  Item  veto  to  thwart  the  collective 
Judgment  and  determination  of  Congress. 

Yet  the  Imposition  of  a  q>endlng  celling 
would  run  at  cross  puqjfses,  at  least  wltii 
respect  to  fiscal  year  1974,  with  the  anti- 
Impoundment  thrust  nf  .the  bill.  This  is  be- 
cause the  president  would  be  directed  to  im- 
pound funda — within  certain  guldellnee-^as 
necessary  to  keep  federal  kpendlng  at  t2<r7.1 
billion.  While  this  Unpoimdment  would  be 
congresslonally  directed.  It  would  grant  the 
president  considerable  akOlty  to  withhold 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  negating  congres- 
sional Intent.  I 

Earlier  the  Senate  passed  Ite  version  ol 
an  Impoundment  control  bill  (8.  373).  Both 
bills  have  an  identical  goal:  Improved  con- 
gressional scruthiy  of  ai|d  authority  over 
Impoundment.  The  Senate  bill,  however, 
would  require  cessation  of  any  Impoundment 
not  approved  within  sixty  days  by  action  of 
both  House  and  Senate,  tequhe  the  comp- 
troller general  to  determlie  whether  an  Im- 
poundment is  within  the' scope  0*  the  Antl- 
deflciency  Act.  and  permit  Congress  to  Aiaup' 
prove  only  part  of  an  In^Mundment. 

The  House  and  Senate  frerslons  ware  un- 
resolved in  conference  aif  the  first  iwrtnn 
ended.  The  final  version  ls«taUed  In  part  be- 
cause some  members  are  concerned  that  pas- 
sage of  the  bUl  would  conitttute  reoognttloa 
of  greater  Impoundment  atittortty  tn  the 
preeideney  than  they  beltota  ezlste  under  ttw 
scheme  of  government  envisaged  by  the  Ooo- 
stltutlon.  In  the  meantlnie.  0<xie^«ss  iiaiiiiM 
content  to  await  the  ontottne  of  tb»  mnlti' 
tude  of  antl-lmponndm^^  suite  in  the 
courte.  Oongreqp  has  faelUtated  theee  actions 
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by  enw*<"g  and  extoniUng  a  Joint  resotutton 
(PubUo  Law  93-«a).  which  gnmte  Jurisdic- 
tion to  federal  courte  to  hear  Inuwnndment 
■alte  brought  with  respect  to  funds  appro- 
priated for  a  particular  fiscal  year  after  the 
caoas  of  the  year. 

COWGBXSS  aXAS^VTB  POVrKB  or  FDB8B 

One  Of  the  most  lnQ>ortant  undertakings 
thus  far  by  the  Ninety-third  Coogreaa  haa 
been  a  resurgence  of  ite  effort  to  regain  con- 
trol over  the  determination  of  federal  prl- 
orltlea  and  spending — a  reassertlon  of  Oou- 
grees's  power  of  the  purse.  Ooogreas  began 
forfeiting  this  power  years  ago  when  it  en- 
acted the  Budget  and  Accounttog  Act  of  1921. 
Today  the  result  1b  a  presidential  budget 
request  that,  whUe  hiltiaUy  conceived  as 
only  a  recommndation,  has  become  the  budg- 
et in  the  executive's  mind,  and  an  omnip- 
otent Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that 
throned  Ite  apportionment  authority  can 
effectively  thwart  congressional  mandates. 
Congress  has  been  working  on  a  number  oC 
plans  to  give  it  control  over  national  spend- 
ing. Details  of  the  proposals  vary,  but  essen- 
tially what  Lb  emerging  U  a  scheme  whereby 
Congress  would  set  revenue  and  spending 
levels  in  each  session  by  means  of  a  conctu-- 
rent  resolution  drafted  by  House  and  Sen- 
ate bvidget  committees.  These  committees 
would  be  aided  by  a  congressional  Office  of 
the  Budget,  analogous  to  the  executive's 
03I.B.  Authorization  measures  would  have 
to  be  passed  by  a  date  certeto  early  into  the 
year,  followed  by  enactment  of  a  resolution 
setting  a  spending  ceiling  and  by  subsequent 
enactment  of  appropriations  bills  later  in  the 
year.  The  federal  fiscal  year  would  bo  changed 
to  commence  on  October  1.  Both  bills  con- 
tain varying  versions  of  procedures  by  which 
excessive  appropriations  would  be  reoon- 
cUed  with  the  spending  ceiling,  either  by  ef- 
fecting cutbacks  in  spending  or  passing  reve- 
nue raising  leglslaticm. 

The  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
erations worked  on  budget  contrtd  legislation 
during  most  of  1973  and  has  sent  ite  bill  (S. 
1641)  to  the  Senate.  The  House  Rules  Oom- 
mlttee  has  reported  the  proposed  Budget 
Control  Act  (HJl.  7130) ,  the  inoduet  (along 
with  S.  1641)  of  a  Joint  study  oonunlttee 
on  budget  control.  Other  bills — the  Congi«s- 
slonal  Budgetary  Review  Reform  Act  (8.  905) 
and  the  Fiscal  and  Budgetary  Keform  Act  (S. 
1030) — also  have  been  Introduced.  Another 
prc^Meal  (S.  1314)  would  require  copies  of 
agencies'  budget  requeste  to  be  forwarded  to 
Congreas  when  sent  to  the  president. 

Critics  of  these  and  like  measures  con- 
tend that  the  budget  committees  would  be- 
oome  conservative  and  inflexible  superoom- 
mlttees  dominated  by  senior  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations, the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Senate  Flnanoe  Committee. 
Others  maintain  that  the  seheme  would  be 
Ineffective,  that  Congrees  should  adopt  a 
multlyear  (for  example,  three-year)  budget. 
and  should  combine  the  authorization  and 
apprc^nrlatlons  processee. 

Quarrels  persist  over  the  means,  although 
nearly  everyone  in  Congress  agrees  on  the 
end:  Congress  must  regain  control  over  the 
expenditure  of  federal  funds.  Congress  could 
play  no  greater  role  on  the  domestic  scene 
than  to  establish  procedures  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Ite  authority  over  setting  priori- 
ties by  means  of  the  budget  and  federal 
spendmg. 

LEGISLATION  RBQUIXXS  CONFIBMATION  OF 
APPOINTEES 

The  Ninety-third  Congress  haa  endeavored 
mightily  to  extend  the  Senate's  power  to 
confirm  presidential  nominations  to  a  wider 
range  of  executive  branch  officials.  The  effort 
began  early  in  1973  as  part  of  an  adverse 
reaction  to  the  Impoundment  of  appropri- 
ated funds.  The  House  and  Senate  passed 
legislation  (S.  618)  requiring  Senate  approval 
of  i^ipointees  to  the  positions  of  director  and 
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deputy  director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  including  approval  of  the  m- 
cumbenta  in  tboee  positlona.  However,  the 
president  vetoed  the  measure,  and  the  Houae 
sustained  the  veto. 

In  the  meaoitlme,  however,  comparable 
leglalatlon  was  being  mitlated.  The  Senate 
and  House  have  passed  bills  (S.  87,  S.  3046, 
H3.  11137)  req\ilrlng  confirmation  of  future 
appolnteee  to  the  OM.M.  poste,  as  well  as  of 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  and  the  executive  director  of 
the  Domestic  Coxmcil.  The  Senate  passed  a 
bill  (S.  690)  requiring  that  future  appoint- 
ments of  other  executive  branch  officials  be 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation.  The  Senate 
has  also  approved  leglalatlon  making  ap- 
pointees to  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  sub- 
ject to  Senate  confirmation  (S.  431 ) . 

The  Senate  Democratic  Caucus  approved 
a  resolution  requiring  nominated  cabinet  of- 
ficers and  other  executive  branch  officials,  as 
a  prerequisite  to  confirmation,  to  agree  to 
appear  and  testify  before  Senate  committees 
in  response  to  a  request  and  to  give  a  com- 
mitment to  testify  when  requested.  The  Sen- 
ate committees  are  complying  with  this  pol- 
icy of  the  majority  party. 

The  House  early  in  1973  passed  a  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  132)  to  establish  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  to  study  the  organi- 
zation, Jiirisdlction,  and  operation  of  all 
House  committees.  The  hearings  and  panel 
sessions  conducted  by  the  select  committee, 
which  were  the  most  significant  development 
In  the  first  session  of  the  Ninety -third  Con- 
gress l^fttiing  toward  internal  reform  of  Con- 
greas, explored  the  allocation  of  committee 
responsibilities,  staffing  needs,  and  \ise  of 
computers. 

The  select  committee  is  expected  to  propose 
ways  to  eliminate  duplicative  work  by  and 
the  overlapping  of  Jurisdictions  of  House 
committees  and  to  control  the  creation  of 
subcommittees.  The  committee  also  will  ad- 
vocate mechanisms  for  Intercommlttce  co- 
operation on  legislation,  such  as  a  Joint  re- 
ferral system,  a  bUl  referral  appeals  process, 
Jomt  hearings,  and  greater  use  of  od  hoc 
committees.  It  is  further  expected  to  propose 
that  the  House  organize  itself  before  the 
opening  of  the  first  session  of  a  Congress,  ao 
as  to  make  more  productive  vise  of  the  open- 
ing weeks,  and  to  suggest  reforms  m  the 
areas  of  congressional  oversight  procedures 
and  the  scheduling  of  business. 

PBOCEBilNCS   AKE   TELXTTPKD   TO    HKMBEaS' 
OFFICES 

The  Hovise  Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Reorganlisatlon  has  proposed  House  rules 
changes  with  respect  to  an  increase  in  the 
ntembership  requirement  for  recorded  teller 
votes,  leadership  control  over  the  extent  of 
quonim  calls,  and  th^  handling  of  nonger- 
mane  amendmente  by  House  conferees  In 
conference  committees. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Op- 
erations has  established  a  pilot  system  for 
Immediately  reporting  oongreasional  proceed- 
ings by  teletype  to  members'  offices.  This  Is 
designed  to  contribute  to  the  efficient  use 
of  members'  and  staffs'  time  and  to  provide 
summaries  as  valuable  planning  and  refer- 
ence materials.  The  J<^nt  committee  also  held 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  the  constitutional 
immunity  of  members  of  Congress  and  is 
continuing  to  Issue  reporte  summarizing 
pending  eo^  actions  Involving  Congress. 

Prompted  by  recent  diaclosurea  oonoem- 
Ing  poUtloal  campaign  gifts.  Congress  set 
about  to  reform  the  campaign  financing  lawa. 
Chief  ^'"'•'"g  the  measures  under  oonsldera- 
tlon  are  blUs  providing  for  public  financing 
of  federal  elections  (S.  1103,  8.  1954).  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  hearings  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  C«nmlttee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  Other  pending  leglsla- 
tl<Hi  Includes  the  prc^waed  Campaign  azxl 
Election  Kaform  Act  (8.  17M)  and  the  Cam- 
paign Mau  Act  (8.  1096).  The  Bouse  8ub- 
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committee  on  Elections  is  holding  hearings 
on  election  campaign  reform  legislation. 

The  House  on  numerous  occasions  during 
1973  broke  with  its  established  operating 
procedures  with  respect  to  tax  legislation. 
For  the  first  time  since  1929,  legislation  from 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  (H.R. 
3677)  was  granted  an  open  rule.  Ways  and 
Means  and  other  conunlttees  held  several 
opva.  executive  sessions.  The  House  Rules 
Committee  granted  a  rule  to  permit  a  non- 
germane  "tax  reform"  tLoat  amendment  to 
a  debt-celling  measure  (H.R.  11104),  al- 
though the  committee  subsequently  reversed 
itself. 

Three  subc(»nmittees  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and  the 
Judiciary  Committee  held  Joint  hearings  on 
"executive  privilege"  legislation  (S.  3432,  S. 
Con.  Res.  30)  relating  to  congressional  and 
public  access  to  official  government  Infmna- 
tlon,  and  they  have  begun  final  preparation 
of  the  measures.  Hearings  have  also  been 
held  on  a  measiuv  (S.  1023)  to  require  fed- 
eral agencies  to  keep  congressional  commit- 
tees fully  and  currently  Informed. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Separation 
of  Powers  held  oversight  hearings  on  the 
activities  and  procedures  of  executive  agen- 
cies. The  separation  of  powers  subcommit- 
tee also  has  approved  a  bUl  (8.  1472)  to  per- 
mit Congress  to  review  and  disapprove  ex- 
ecutive agreemente  (rather  than  only 
treaUee)  between  the  United  States  and 
other  nations. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  an  Office  of  Special  Prosecutor 
Independent  of  the  executive  branch.  The 
House  Judiciary  Committee  has  reported 
such  a  bUl  (HJl.  11401)  to  the  House. 

CAUSE  OP  CONOaXSSIONAL  RXFOKM  HAS  ADVAMCIS 

The  Ninety-third  Congress  has  forthrlghtly 
approached  the  related  subjecte  al  internal 
reform  and  Interbranch  relationships  along  a 
wide  range  of  Ironta.  Several  of  theee  efforts, 
such  as  caucus  rules  changes,  the  war  powers 
measure,  cessation  of  Indochina  war  activ- 
ities, and  the  broadening  of  the  Senate's 
power  to  "advise  and  consent."  culminated 
in  success  In  1973.  Other  Items,  such  as  tm- 
poundment  and  budget  control  legislation, 
may  be  enacted  before  the  close  of  the  sec- 
ond session.  The  groundwork  for  further 
progress  is  being  laid  in  stUl  other  areas.  The 
Ninety-third  Congress  thus  far  has  signif- 
icantly advanced  the  cause  of  congressional 
reform.  Additional  reforms  Ue  ahead  this 
year. 


INCOME  TAX  RETURN  FOR  1973 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  mssouxi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txtesiay,  April  2,  1974 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  ac- 
cord with  my  r^iular  practice  since  com- 
ing to  Congress.  I  again  disclose  my  In- 
come as  shown  by  my  most  recent  Income 
tax  return  for  the  year  1973,  due  and 
filed  In  the  year  1974. 

My  Joint  personal  Income  tax  return, 
form  1040,  line  9.  shows  my  congressional 
salary  at  $42,500.  Line  11  shows  inter- 
est income  of  $836.  Line  12  shows  other 
income  as  $4,990,  consisting  of  an  ac- 
counting for  receipts  to  my  nonixilltlcal 
Legislative  Service  Fund  of  $4,411.  In- 
come from  honoraxlA,  musical  composli- 
tions  and  recordings  of  $998.  and  a  rental 
loss  of  $419,  ptimarUy  due  to  &r«  loss  in 
July  1973. 
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Ms  total  Income,  as  noted  on  line  13. 
was  $48,336,  less  Une  14  of  $5,429.  con- 
aisttng  of  adjustment  for  allowed  con- 
greasional  living  expenaes  attendtDg 
Congress  In  Washington.  D.C.,  $3,000. 
and  $2,429  for  statbneiy.  travel,  and  of- 
fice operating  expenses  In  excess  of  re- 
imbursement, leaving  an  adjusted  gross 
Income  of  $42,897.  as  shown  cm  line  15. 

Form  1040.  schedule  A.  shows  total  de- 
ductions of  $11,385  cm  line  41.  consisting 
of  State  and  local  taxes  of  $3,144.82.  In- 
terest paid  of  $1,101.22.  charitable  cod- 
tributions  of  $1,374^,  and  allowable 
medical  and  dental  deductions  of  $150. 
Mlsodlaneous  dedoctiosis  due  to  casualty 
loss.  dues,  and  storage  were  $444.90.  non- 
political  committee,  that  is.  newsletters, 
questionnaires,  were  $3,156.65.  Bullettas. 
district  office  expenses,  printing  and  re- 
cording openses  were  $1,244.60.  Mis- 
cellaneous congrfsstonal  expenses  c<m- 
slsting  of  constituent  entertainment. 
newnmpen,  periodicals,  and  so  forth, 
were  $768.75. 

"nxe  total  income  tax.  Fbrm  1040,  Une 
16.  U  $7,602.18,  less  a  tax  credit  of  $25, 
noted  on  Une  17,  making  the  total  income 
tax  of  $7,567.18,  shown  on  line  18.  line 
19  shows  the  total  self-employment  tax 
of  $80,  making  the  total  amount  due  of 
$7,647.18,  shown  on  Une  20.  The  total 
net  Federal  Income  tax  withheld,  line  22, 
was  $11,330.40.  There  was  an  overpay- 
ment per  line  of  $3,683.22.  of  which  a 
rtfund  of  $2,083.22  was  requested,  leav- 
ing the  balance  of  $1,600  overpaid  to  be 
credited  on  the  1974  estimate.  The  Mis- 
souri State  income  tax  paid  was  $1,137. 

I  do  not  own  any  stocks  or  bonds. 
In  aocordance  with  the  Federal  Elec- 
tlon  Campaign  Aet  of  1971,  PabUc  Law 
93-235,  aU  receipts  and  expenditures  oi 
cMnpatgn  funds  are  handled  by  the 
Hungate  for  Congress  Committee,  Iden- 
tification No.  007820.  Don  Thompson. 
teeMurer,  Troy,  Mo.,  and  I  have  no  di- 
rect control  ovw  such  funds.  Tliat  fund 
filed  its  own  ineoae  tax  returns  for  1972 
and  1973  and  showed  no  Income  and  no 
Income  tax  due. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

or  rmMmmiLfAMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATIVEB 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1974 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tached letter  was  sMit  certified  man 
today  to  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  in 
response  to  a  letter  I  received  adilTmnfd 
to  me.  but  was  of  such  a  general  nature 
concerning  the  Department.  I  cannot 
but  assume  It  went  to  an  Congressmen 
I  would  like  this  Inserted  In  the  Coir- 
GUssioHAL  Raoou  of  Apttl  2, 1974. 

The  letterioDows: 
Ooii«MB  or  m  Unxn  Braam. 

Hooas  or  BBUBBHTAnVW, 

Wathmgttin,DjO.,AprU2.19r4. 
Ron.  Curim  W.  WfennMMBi, 
SterHmt.  Depmtwumt  of  BmOIK.  Bdmemtkm. 
amd  wifmn,  wolkiifCon.  DjO. 
Hum    Us.    Sbcrrmt:    Tour    letter    ot 
Marcb  M  arrlTsd  In  my  oflles  tbls  nwy^'^g. 
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and  I  must  aay  Z  was  very  surprised  wben 
I  read  It. 

Tonr  last  paragn^ih  stated  to  "pleaae  l«t 
you  know  personaUy  If  you  fa«l  that  ttie 
Department  Is  not  responding  appropriately 
to  your  inquinee".  How  does  one  reach  you? 
I  have  been  trying  since  last  tail  to  get  an 
appointment  with  you  "onrwrnlng  research 
training  grants  In  pediatric  hematology.  I 
have  had  correspondence  with  your  Depart- 
ment since  the  fan  of  19T3  concerning  this. 
Dr.  David  Nathan.  Chief,  DlTlston  of  Hema- 
tology, Associate  Profeescr  of  Pediatrics  of 
the  Harvard  Medical  Bchocd,  has  had  oor- 
respondrace  with  you  dating  back  mon 
than  a  year.  Oongresamaa  Tip  OlfelU  Is  to 
attend  this  meeting  and  his  otloe  has  been 
trying  to  help  me  get  a  Bieettng  with  you, 
to  no  avail. 

Dr.  Nathan  is  to  attend  the  meeting  along 
with  Joe  Olustl.  Director  of  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  whose  daughter 
Susan  has  a  rery  serious  blood  condition. 

Tour  letter  said  a  good  place  to  start  Is 
In  your  Congressional  Ltalson  Ofltce — what 
a  farce.  I  used  to  think  Katrlna  €chulhof  did 
a  pretty  fair  job,  but  she  apparently  has  be- 
come too  Important  with  her  Job  or  herartf  to 
bother  returning  my  calls.  Her  asslstanta  I 
find  very  Incapable.  In  tact,  why  do  you 
have  a  Liaison  Offloe  at  all  7 

Since  you  have  extended  yoivatif  to  the 
point  of  putting  out  a  letter  stating  how 
to  find  Information  In  your  Department,  why 
not  start  with  yourself  an4  have  your  secre- 
tary contact  me  or  my  Admlnlstzatlve  As- 
sistant, Mrs.  Parlow,  to  set  up  a  meeting? 
Please  don't  refer  this  letter  to  your  Liaison 
Office  as  I  dont  want  to  bother  any  further 
with  their  Inefficiency. 

Z  am  also  putting  this  letter  In  the  Com- 
(asasioHAL  BscoRD  of  April  2  for  you  to  read. 
Tour  letter,  althoiigh  addressed  to  me,  was 
of  such  a  general  nature  concerning  the 
Department,  I  cannot  but  assume  It  went  to 
all  Congressmen.  I,  therefore,  felt  my  Col- 
leagues would  also  want  to  read  it. 
Sincerely, 

FKAMkM.  CUXK. 

Ueniber  of  Congress. 


April  2,  1974, 


FORMER  ILLINOIS  BAR  PRESIDENT 
CALLS  FOR  END  OF  LEGAL  AID 
ABUSE 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or  AKIZOIfA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REmESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1974 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arlzopa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  a  year  ago  the  adoilnistration  was 
trying  to  close  down  th^  largely  waste- 
ful OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity.  This 
year  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to  vote  on 
legislation  to  make  permanent  the  most 
objectionable  part  of  that  so-called 
antipoverty  effort,  the  Legal  Services 
program.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sorely 
afraid  we  are  making  a  rash  judgment. 
However.  I  recognize  that  there  Is  still 
time  for  a  rethinking  of  the  L^al  Serv- 
ices Corporation.  I  most  earnestly  hope 
that  my  colleagues  give  that  idea  the 
serious  rethinking  It  requires. 

Few  items  on  our  agenda  have  received 
the  prolonged  and  heated  attention  that 
the  Legal  Services  In  Its  pros  and  cons 
has.  I  am  glad  of  that  national  debate.  I 
do  not  think  It  has  beeii  fully  adequate 
yet,  however,  so  I  would  wish  It  could 
oontinoe  longer.  I  believe  that  the  opln- 
kn  of  the  majority  of  Americans  has  not 
been  really  heard:  I  also  believe  that  the 


opinion  of  the  legal  prof  ession  and  the 
organized  bar  has  be^  insufficiently 
represented. 

By  way  of  evidence  tot  that  last  state- 
ment. I  offer  a  letter,  which  was  origi- 
nally sent  to  Mr.  Howard  Phillips,  then 
Acting  Director  of  OEO,  at  the  time  he 
had  testified  before  Congress  regarding 
his  plans  for  the  future  of  OEO.  This 
letter,  from  Henry  L.  Pitts,  a  former 
president  of  the  Illlnoi4  State  Bar  As- 
sociation, c<Hnmends  PhUUps  for  his  ef- 
forts, and  indicates  his  desire  that  law- 
yers for  the  poor  should  represent  the 
poor,  not  ideological  causes.  I  think  it  Is 
typical  of  the  sentiment  In  the  heartland 
regarding  legsJ  services,  and  I  would 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  listen  more 
closely  to  such  voices  f  ixjm  the  country 
before  making  any  rash  decisions  on  the 
future  of  Legal  Services. 

Hackbekt,  Rooks,  Pitts, 

Pm.TJ^Om  AND  POTTST, 

Chicago.  lU..  February  2S,  1973. 
Mr.  HowAU)  J.  Pruxips, 
Director,  Office  o/  geono*iio  Opportunity 
Washirigton.  D.C. 
Dka*  Ma.  Phxlups:  Z  hav*  r«ad  with  Inter- 
est an  article  that  appeared  In  the  Chicago 
Trihune  on  Monday.  Pebniry  28,  which  In- 
cluded an  extensive  account  of  the  questions 
and  answers  growing  out  of  a  conference 
which  you  had  with  nemmen  oonoemlag 
your  administration  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  Notwithstanding  the  obvloxu 
tone  of  the  "when  did  you  stop  beating  your 
wife"  questions.  I  was  mudb  impressed  with 
your  articulation  of  what  J  believe  to  be  a 
sound  approach  to  the  administration  of 
OEO. 

I  have  more  than  the  usual  Interest  that  all 
lawyers  alu>uld  share  in  Ijhe  legal  services 
program  of  the  OEO  for  two  reasons.  Flnt,  I 
was  president  of  the  minols  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation during  a  period  when  we  were  trying 
to  carry  out  a  progsam  u^der  the  aagts  of 
the  OEO  with  disi4>polntl|>g  leaults  whtnh 
brought  abarper  realisatloq  of  the  eoonamlc 
waste  which  seeaaed  to  me  ^iherent  in  carry- 
ing out  the  views  of  some  of  the  Washing- 
ton ropraeentaUvaa.  Secondly,  aa  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Amsrlcaa  Bar 
Association  I  have  been  close  to  the  oontio- 
versy  between  Vice  Presldant  Agnew  and  ■on>* 
elements  of  the  bar  on  one  aspect  of  the 
legal  services  program.  Whl^e  all  of  us  slwnW 
Agree  that  a  lawyer  must  refureaent  his  cUaat 
with  complete  fldeUty  l  dcpit  thinjr  that  Is 
the  real  baais  tor  the  ooatroversy.  I  have 
observed  that  many  of  tiioee  who  parads 
under  that  banner  are  act«aUy  mora  Inter- 
ested In  advancing  thrtr  own  aodal  and  pe- 
Utlcal  viewB  than  they  ar*  in  serriag  the 
individual  legal  needs  of  the  poor.  In  short, 
I  think  that  lawyers  represeat  ellents  and  not 
causes. 

I  wish  you  well  in  your  MTorts  to  bring 
some  new  direction  to  this  program. 
Sincerely. 

Sewbt  L.  FtlTS. 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  ASSO- 
CIATION PROPOSES  ]E>ROORAM  OF 
CATCH-DP  GROWTH  FOR  SB«ALL 
BUSINESS 


HON.  JOE  L  ^INS 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Aprtt  t.  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  TennesB«e.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  you  know,  the  National  t*n>»\\  "BoA- 
ness  Association  recently  presented  its 
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legislative  program  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  of  the  House, 
and  more  than  100  Members  and/or  their 
administrative  assistants  attended  this 
briefing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  were  most  kind  to 
take  the  time  from  your  busy  schedule  to 
appear  at  the  briefing  and  greet  and 
welcome  the  officials  and  members  of  the 
National  Small  Business  Association. 

Tour  expression  of  keen  Interest  In  the 
survival  of  American  Small  Business  is 
deeply  ama-edated. 

In  this  connection,  I  idace  in  the  Rcc- 
OKD  herewith  the  highlights  of  the  pro- 
gram and  presentation  by  Ken  Anderson, 
president  of  the  National  Small  Business 
Association  and  president  of  Artex  Inter- 
national, Inc.,  Highland.  HI.;  Carl  Beck, 
president,  Charles  Beck  Machine  Corp.. 
Eiing  of  Prussia,  Pa.;  MUton  Stewart, 
president.  Clarion  Cai^tal  Corp.,  New 
York,  N.T.:  and  Thcmias  Rothwell,  part- 
ner, Rothwell,  Cappello  ft  Bemdtson. 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  highlights  of  their  recommenda- 
tions follow: 

First.  The  ad<H>tlon,  enactment,  and 
Implementation  of  a  15-year  program 
that  wUl  double  the  share  (rf  the  market 
now  held  in  each  industry  by  small  and 
medium-size  business. 

Second.  Establishment  of  a  separate, 
Cabinet-level  department  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— a  Departmmt  of  Small  Business. 
Ihis  win  insure  that  the  10  million  small- 
and  medium-size  businesses  have  proper 
representation  and  clout  within  Govern- 
ment to  advance  its  cause  and  defend  its 
Interests. 

Third.  A  two-tier  statutory  principle 
must  be  substituted  for  the  "equaU^  at. 
treatment"  concept  so  that  ttie  umiiii^r 
companies  will  be  favOTably  treated 
throufitout  the  whole  range  of  law. 

Fourth.  The  writing,  by  Congress,  of 
a  "Tax  Idagna  Carta  for  American  Small 
Business,"  which  would  have  three  parts : 

Enactment  of  the  Evlns-Bible  mw*ii 
business  tax  stmi^iflcatlon  and  reform 
bill:  modification  of  the  capital  gains  tax 
to  spur  investment  in  small  businees; 
and  review  of  otho*  pitiyiriuiis  of  the 
tax  code  to  include  either  scran>ing  or 
updating  the  Ineqidtable  fixed-dollar 
concepts.  It  would  turn  the  tax  code 
into  a  hard-driving  battering  ram 
which  will  enable  small  business  to  re- 
coup the  po6iti<xi  which  it  has  loat. 

Pifth.  A  progressive  transactions  tax 
on  mergers  and  acquisitions,  aU  in  the 
public  Interest. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  PRIVACY 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  CAuroufXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPBESEMTATTVEB 

Tuesday,  April  2.  1974 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Indi- 
vldoal's  right  to  live  his  Itf«  without  ar- 
bitrary and  unreasonable  faiterf  erence  by 
ttie  Government  Is  so  fundamental  as  to 
be  beyond  dispute.  It  Is  lelleoted  In  the 
Bin  of  Rights  and  has  been  JudkdouBly 
protected  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  ser- 
ks  of  landmark  cases. 
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Yet,  that  right  is  slowly  eitKllng.  The 
application  of  new  technologies  to  lAd 
bureaucratic  methods  has  created  an  in- 
formation gathering  and  retrieval  sys- 
tem of  staggering  dimensions.  Tens  of 
millions  of  raw,  unchecked  files  on  per- 
sons having  only  the  most  routine  deal- 
ings with  the  Federal  Government 
threaten  its  very  existence. 

The  Defense  Department,  Justice  De- 
partment— ^including  the  FBI — Social 
Security  Administration,  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice are  a  few  of  scores  of  Government 
bureaus  and  agencies  maintaining  such 
files.  The  information  contained  in  them 
Is  sometimes  false,  often  misleading,  and 
usually  based  on  hearsay. 

Present  law  does  not  require  an  agency 
to  notify  an  individual  that  it  is  keeping 
a  file  on  him.  Nor  does  it  allow  a  person 
to  Inspect  his  file  or  to  add  supplemen- 
tary material.  The  resiilt  Is  that,  among 
other  things,  an  individual  may  be  un- 
justly denied  a  Job,  full  veteran's  bene- 
fits, a  Federal  loan,  or  a  Government 
contract. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  cosponsored 
legislation  which  would  require  each 
Government  agency  mwintniping  per- 
sonal files  to:  First,  notify  the  Individual 
that  a  record  exists;  second,  notify  the 
individual  of  all  transfers  of  such  infor- 
mation; third,  disclose  information  from 
such  records  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
individual  or  when  required  by  law; 
fourth,  maintain  a  Ust  of  all  persons  in- 
specting such  records;  and  fifth,  permit 
the  individual  to  inspect  his  records, 
make  copies  of  them,  and  add  supple- 
mentary information. 

This  should  only  be  the  beginning. 
More  legislation  Is  needed  to  restrict  the 
use  of  corporate  persoiud  information 
and  to  regulate  the  proliferation  of  com- 
panies whose  business  it  is  to  tnitint^^fTi 
such  files. 

The  need  for  individual  privacy  is  es- 
sential to  our  way  of  life.  Any  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable  Intrusion,  no  matter 
how  minor,  cannot  and  should  not  be 
tolerated  by  the  American  people.  For  the 
cumulative  effect  of  these  minor  viola- 
tions is  a  Government  viewed  with  sus- 
picion and  a  society  bereft  of  indlvidtial 
freedom  and  dignity. 


GERMANS  CALL  FOR  GREATER 
ATLANTIC  COOPERATION 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxnroB 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEFRESEMTATIVE8 
Tuesday.  April  2.  1974 

BCr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Youth 
for  Federal  Union  Conferenoa,  attouled 
by  a  number  ef  young  Ameriean  and 
German  political  leaders,  was  held  r«- 
eeatfer  In  Bad  Uebanell,  West  Gwinany. 

Under  dtacusskm  were  vartous  ways  of 
promoting  Atlantic  Uhlan,  a  concept 
which  aivlsions  the  bringing  together  of 
the  democracies  of  our  Weston  Euro- 
pean AlUas  with  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  in  a  tingle  federal  government. 

Tbe  federal  prindpls  Is  periu«a  the 
•ivreme  Amadcaa  oontxttvthn  to  tbe 
Mt  of  demoontle  toferamMik.  The  m«- 
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gestlon  that  it  be  utilized  In  an  effort  to 
achieve  a  more  effective  unity  with  the 
North  Atlantic  States,  a  unity  which 
would  represent  a  massive  advance  in  po- 
litical institutions.  Is  a  tribute  to  the 
American  past,  as  well  as  a  road  to  the 
future. 

Despite  the  differences  which  have  de- 
veloped in  recent  years  betweai  the 
united  States  and  some  of  our  NATO  al- 
Ues,  support  for  the  Atlantic  Union  is 
broad.  For  example,  several  prominent 
German  leaders,  including  Dr.  Hehnut 
Kohl,  chairman  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Union,  Mr.  Franz-Joseph  Strauss 
the  head  of  the  Christian  Socialist  Party' 
and  Mr.  Walter  Scheel,  the  German  Ptor- 
elgn  Minister,  addressed  the  youth  con- 
fer«ice.  They  praised  the  concept  of  At- 
lantic Union,  pointing  to  the  chaUenge 
to  freedom  presented  by  the  Warsaw 
Pact  as  evidence  of  the  need  for  closer 
Atlantic  cooperatlcRi. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  the  declara- 
tion by  the  British  Atlantic  Youth. 
^»^klng  eloquently  as  representatives 
^  the  main  poUtical  parties  and  of  none 
th«^  conclude  with  a  caU  for  an  eventual 
political  union  of  the  Atlantic  peoples. 

The  texts  are  as  follows: 
Awwss  ST  Ma.  FaAiw-Josar  Swaub,  csu 

1  3*?  P*>"*»«»1  development  during  the  very 
last  few  weeks  has  shown  the  importance 
or  a  close  Oerman -American  alliance  I  did 
not  only  agree  on  that  point  with  my  Amerl- 
e»n  opposite  nvunbers  in  V^ashington  last 
month,  but  I  also  stressed  this  during  the  last 
few  days  In  the  Oerman  Bxindestag  as  weU 
as  In  various  statements  In  front  ^the  Oer- 
man  and  European  public.  The  solidarity  be- 
tween Germany,  the  free  Europe  and  the 
United  sutee  of  America  is  bai£d  on  com- 
mon philosophical  and  political  ideals,  which 
have  to  prove  their  worth  again  and  again 
end  for  which  we  have  to  stand  up  imltedlv' 
T*e  proof  of  this  attitude  can  only  grow 
from  a  close  phUoec^hlcal  and  political  con- 
tact, from  mutual  understanding  and  per- 
sonal friendship,  and  must  particularly  find 
reqjonae  In  our  youth,  because  it  Is  they 
who  wlU  govern  the  wwld.  It  Is  the  task  of 
•U  of  us  to  work  towards  the  object  that  thte 
world  will  be  able  to  live  In  freedom.  To  this 
effect  I  wish  the  best  of  success  for  the  Youth 
for  Federal  Union  Conference  in  Bad  Lleben- 
zell  and  for  Its  work. 

AamoB  trr  Ma.  Waltb  Scrxbl.  roaioit 
MnnsTsa  or  thx  FKonAi.  Raruauc  or 
OaaiCAXT 

The  conference  of  Youth  for  Federal  Union 
Is  a  welcome  occasion  for  me  to  send  you 
my  cordial  congratulations.  With  this  I 
connect  my  acknowlegement  of  the  work  you 
achieved.  Tour  activttlee  for  Good  Oerman- 
Amerlcan  reUtlons  wUl  also  be  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  future  strengthening  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  as  well  as  for  the  cohesion 
of  the  partnership.  I  wish  you  the  best  of 
sucoess  for  the  conference. 

ABimmaa  bt  tte.  RKLinrr  Kom.,  Chaixmah  or 
CHxnrruw  Dncocaanc  UmoH.  Ockmaht 

Ladles  and  Oenttenen:  Tou  have  ctaoaen 
the  problem  at  AtlauUe  lelattons  to  be  the 
core  of  your  conferenee  pcopam  and  you  wiU 
diacuae  this  subject  from  sevma  aspects.  la 
doing  BO  you  stand  up  for  a  caotral  theme 
of  our  days,  at  tUaes  in  wlUah  Boxopean- 
American  reUtloaa  ara  not  good.  let  akno 
the  Oesxaan-Amerlaaa  rslaUaiMfalp  whleii  is 
not  far  away  from  the  fitmliin  point. 

ThiB  Bltuatloo  confronts  ns  aaraians  and 
Europeans  with  uigent  tasia  wMdi  we  nwy 
not  negteet.  if  w«  do  not  want  to  suEer 
immeasurable  damage.  Ws  have  to 
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from  tbe  rollratton  tlwt  only  alUanM  irltb 
America  guAXwntoM  XuraiMfta  awnirlty.  Tlie 
idte  talk  of  iieutnimtlon  of  tli«  FMsnl 
Etepubllc  or  KurofM,  wUcb  occur*  bare  and 
then,  IB  tbua  dl^oMd  of  anyhow. 

However,  we  can  only  aaeure  oiiraelTee  of 
a  durable  p«rtnerih4>  with  the  USA.  If  we, 
■a  Kuropflans,  create  tbe  neceasary  preoon- 
dttfcuM:  Intepatkm  In  all  arcM  In  order  to 
be  able  to  act  poUtloally  ai  ooe  oommuntty. 
Burope'B  lamentable  attitude  during  the  cur- 
rent oil  and  energy  criais  makes  us  drastically 
realise  tbe  luttportanoe  of  thJk  demand. 

At  the  same  time,  howerer,  we  have  to  turn 
our  minds  to  the  philosophical  and  soclo- 
poUtloal  ehallence  by  the  communist  states 
of  Baststn  Sorope.  Ws  may  not  counter  this 
only  materially  or  maaln  In  a  posltloii  of 
jiisesi  iiliiu  only.  We  must  counter  It  In  an 
offensive  way— offensive  by  the  further  de- 
velopment of  our  social  order.  Kur(^>ean 
politics  th«nion  must  be  pre-eminently 
freedom-oriented  social  politics. 

Only  an  attractive  Kurope  from  the  sodo- 
poUtloal  point  of  view  will  contribute  to  tbe 
surmounting  of  Inner-Xuropean  tensions, 
will  encourage  sodal  Justice  and  will  thus 
be  able  to  make  a  contribution  In  solidarity 
to  social  and  economic  progrsss  In  our  workl. 

Only  a  unified  Western  Korope  will  be  able 
to  assume  Its  due  position  enjoying  equal 
rl^ts  with  Its  partner  America  In  the  frame- 
work of  a  newly  formed  Atlantic  Alliance. 

Both  demands,  however,  can  on:y  be  real- 
ised. U  all  groups  within  o\ir  population,  and 
particularly  our  youth,  are  convinced  of  the 
Importance  of  a  unlflert  Kurope.  You  are 
taking  one  step  In  this  dlxectkm  by  driving 
the  concept  aitd  commitment  for  Europe  axul 
Atlantic  partnership  further  home  to  Ger- 
man and  Amertoan  youth  leaders.  For  this 
gratitude  is  due  to  you. 

I  wish  you  the  best  of  succees  for  the 
conference. 

ATbumc  TOUTH  DKXaa4TI0M 

We,  tbe  underatgned,  young  ettlaens  of  the 
United  wtwgrtnm  representative  of  the  main 
poMtlcal  parties  and  of  none,  address  this 
Atlantic  Declaration  to  our  feUow  dttaena  In 
the  United  Kingdom.  Kurope,  and  North 
America,  and  to  tha  Oovamments  of  all 
Kuropsan  and  Atlantic  countries.  In  tbe 
hope  that  the  need  for  Atlantic  XAUty  will 
zK>t  be  neglected. 

We  believe  that  the  Ubertles  of  Individuals 
and  the  tarxitorlal  integrity  of  Natlans  are 
fundamental  bastlops  of  free  dvillsed 
peoples. 

Tkat  these  liastlons  an  prsesi'ved  in  the 
Atlantic  Community. 

That  Unity  within  the  Atlantic  Community 
la  eassntlal  to  the  praaervatlon  and  further- 
anoe  of  theee  ideals. 

ITiat  the  forces  of  Intematloaal  dlaihar- 
mony  preaant  a  threat  to  the  peace  and  free- 
dom of  tbe  democratic  peoples  of  the 
Atlantic  Community. 

We  forthar  belleva  In  social  harmooy  and 
economic  Instloe  within  States  and  urge  that 
due  regard  be  given  to  policies  which  bring 
about  that  harmony. 

In  the  need  for  greater  tlaa  amongst  west- 
ern youth,  particularly  bearing  in  mind  the 
almost  universal  aoosptanos  of  votss  at 
eighteen. 

In  youth  exchanges  between  westeiu  Ku- 
rope and  north  Amartoa.  in  the  ertenHon 
of  Xuropean  and  Amatlean  studies,  and  In 
Joint  sdaoatlanal  aaAaage  programmas 
from  ths  two  oontCnsnts. 

In  an  airtandad  MmIs  partaarahip  between 
the  Kuimiaatt  Bnon<inii«i  Oonmnnlty  and 
Horth  Amarfea  as  a  b■al■^of  an  Atlaatte 
■wmnmlB  Oommuntty  and  ita  attendant  d»- 

Xb  mm  ^Maateaa  to  eiiaiiie  eonmon  de- 
fsBoe  among  the  Allantte  psoplaa  tvtth  ds- 
fenee  oantrlbuMoaM  talily  ahand  among  n- 
apecUva  ooqnMfM. 

In  a  united  Kurope  as  an  outward-looking 
P^i4itffl^  and 
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In  the  eventual  politic^  union  of  tbe  At- 
lantic peoples. 

Recognising  that  by  Jolalng  the  respective 
strengths  of  the  Atlantic 'pe^ee  the  whole 
wcvld  la  more  likely  to  be  ensured  of  a  last- 
ing peace  and  prosperity. 
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JUDGINO  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CAUFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFflESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hotise  Judlolary  Committee, 
I  was  asked  by  Ms.  EDake  Flmrlte,  of 
Newsday,  to  describe  mjr  position  on  the 
difficult  responsibility  of  passing  judg- 
ment on  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  fJt^  comments  as  published  in 
Newsday  follows: 

jTrOGIMC  THE  PafSIDSirT 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any  person  to  ap- 
proach the  responslbUity  of  passing  Judg- 
ment on  tbe  President  of  the  United  States 
without,  at  some  point,  feeling  private 
doubts  and  experiencing  some  sense  of  In- 
adequacy and,  even,  appithenslon. 

Kven  to  pass  Judgment  on  Richard  Nixon 
as  a  private  person  and  not  as  a  President 
preeents  some  difficulty  to  me.  Confronted 
with  Richard  Nlxon  only  as  a  private  indi- 
Tidual.  I  would  be  deeply  Involved  with  a 
sense  of  personal  sympatliQr  for  a  man  whose 
career  and  fortunes  have  proven  ultimately 
tragic,  not  only  for  tbe  country,  but  for  him 
and  bis  family.  The  extent  of  his  personal 
raqponatbillty  for  bis  plight  only  slightly 
mitigates  my  sympathy  fbr  a  hvunan  being 
reduced  to  the  pitiful  remiiants  of  reputation 
that  Mr.  Nlxon  now  posseeses. 

But  it  IB  not  as  a  private  person  Judging 
anotlier  private  person  that  I  am  asked  to 
confront  and  Judge  the  performance  of  Presi- 
dent Nlxon.  It  Is,  instead,  as  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  sworn  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution  aad  to  perftxm  the 
constitutional  respcmsiblBtles  of  my  office. 
Among  those  responslbllittes  at  this  moment 
in  hlBtory  Is  the  solemn,  imwelcome  duty  of 
detennintng  if  the  President  has  committed 
impeachable  offensss  in  vlblatlon  of  tbe  Con- 
stitution. 

As  a  member  of  Congress  Judging  a  Preal- 
dent,  I  seek  to  Insulate  myself  from  some  of 
the  doubts,  misgivings  and  tmcertatntles  that 
I  would  possess  as  an  bidivldual  not  en- 
trusted with  this  constitutional  obligation. 

It  has  not  been  easy  to  free  myself  from 
all  self-doubt  and  hesitation.  Like  moet 
Americans,  I  was  raised  with — and  have  never 
lost — the  tinge  of  awe  and  veneration  we  at- 
tach to  the  office  of  the  presidency.  And  I 
have  generally  felt  almost  equal  awe  and  re- 
spect for  its  occupant. 

But  perhaps  too  much  awe  and  veneration 
have  been  granted  to  those  who  liave  oc- 
cttpled  tbe  office  in  recent  years,  and  that 
has  contributed  to  the  tendency  of  Presi- 
dents to  oonaider  themaelrea  more  Important 
than  their  office.  That  Is  why  a  President  can 
confuse  his  personal  "dtmlnutUm"  with  a 
"diminishing  of  the  office'of  the  presidency." 
FreMdent  Nlxon  is  aU  too  awan  of  the 
tendency  of  most  Americans  to  practically 
enshrine  their  Preeldenta.  It  la  bl«  ktmwl- 
edge  of  thia  cbaraotMiatio  that  baa  pzocaptaA 
the  arrogance  he  baa  lately  diqplayed  in  aeek- 
Ing  to  deny  access  to  evidence  in  his  poe- 
session  sought  by  those  official  bodies  in- 
vestigating presidential  misconduct.  The 
Frealdent  baa  imperiously  ordered  bne  spe- 
cial proeecutor  to  be  fifed  because  of  his 
instetanoe  on  paobftig  foe  truth;  Ite  has  Im- 
;.ir«lasxaly  orttond  another  apaelal  proeecutor 
to  eeaae  aeeUng  additional  evldenoe  tram  ttM 


White  House;  and  he  has  given  every  public 
Indication  that  his  arrogafice  will  slmUarly 
extend  to  the  House  Jucftciary  C(Hnmlttes 
conducting  the  Impeachment  inquiry. 

As  President  Nlxon  has  succumbed  to  the 
tendency  to  believe  he  Is  entitled  to  venera- 
tion and  to  enahrlnement;  as  he  has  In- 
creasingly manifested  conduct  eaempllfyiog 
his  personta  conviction  t^at  be  Is  "larger 
than  life" — that  the  Freslflent  la  more  Im- 
portant than  the  presidency — he  has  brought 
about  a  convincing  metatnorphosls  in  my 
personal  attitudes  toward  this  particular  oc- 
cupant of  the  office. 

My  awe  and  reverence  have  disappeared. 
I  have  begun  to  experience  imease  and  un- 
certainty at  the  poeslblllty  of  the  President 
continuing  in  office  and  ijontlnulng  to  be- 
lieve his  fate  Is  more  Impor^nt  than  the  fate 
of  his  country. 

And  so,  finally,  I  find  no  trepidation,  no 
fear,  no  uncertainties,  as  X  approach  the  re* 
sponslblllty  of  Judging  th4  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  tbe  final  analysis  I  partlc^te  with 
eagerness.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  for  fu- 
ture Presidents  to  be  deserving  of  the  ven- 
eration and  respect  that  past  Presidents  have 
received,  we  must  Judge— and  Judge  clearly — 
tboee  Presidents  who  tanUsh  and  rfiminif^ 
their  office.  That  responsibility  is  no  occa- 
sion for  reluctance  or  nillgivlngs — It  is  an 
occasion  for  determination  and  reedve. 


AIDING  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  ROBERT  I  HUBER 

or  tacaiatti 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPXBBENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  be  called  upon  this  week  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  provide  some  insur- 
ance for  our  large  and  costly  investment 
ifk.  a  non-Communist  Vietnam  or 
whether  to  invite  North  Vietnam  to  con- 
duct yet  another  large-ycale  invasion  of 
that  already  devastated  land.  In  my 
opinion,  tbe  Rlchmcmd  Times-Dispatch 
of  Friday,  March  29.  1974,  made  a  case 
tor  additional  aid  very  well  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attenttoQ  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  article  follows: 

AmxNQ  Booth  TmrNAic 

Predictably,  aenaton  like  Edward  Ken- 
nedy, D-Mass.,  and  George  ^dcOovem,  D-BJD., 
who  would  have  abandonad  South  Vietnam 
to  the  Communist  wdve*  when  the  gdn| 
was  tough  for  the  United  :states  are  leading 
the  fight  to  throw  Saigon  to  the  pack  now 
that  American  troope  no  li^nger  have  to  fight 
in  that  Asian  land. 

The  Senate  "doves"  haw  lined  up  against 
a  Pentagon  proposal  to  shift  $474  mlUion  in 
left-over  authorizations  to  help  South  Viet- 
nam meet  Its  defense  costs,  which  have  risen 
because  of  petroleum  pQce  Increases  and 
general  inflation.  Unless ,  C<mgreas  permits 
this  boost,  it  is  antidpatect  that  South  Viet- 
nam will  be  forced  to  curtail  acutely  its  mili- 
tary oparatfdnt. 

But,  unpredictably,  the  liberal  faction  has 
received  some  succor  fRmi  Sen.  Barry  Odd- 
water.  B-AriE.,  the  dean  ot  Ci^iitd  HIU  con- 
servatives. Oddwater  salfl  he  thought  be 
oould  support  Kennedy*4  amendment  be- 
cause Vietnamese  Inflation  was  no  reason  for 
boosting  oongMssional  cdllnga  on  military 
aid  for  Saigon.  Besides,  Oddwater  said:  "Fbr 
aU  Intents  and  puiposai,  we  can  scratch 
Vietnam.  I  think  if  s  evident  that  the  South 
wlU  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  North." 

Now,  that  la  the  kind  of  atralghtforwaid 
talk  that  liaa  helped  mi^  Oddwater  a  luro 
to  many  Americans,  but  1  >  is  not — we  would 
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submit — the  kind  of  sensible  reasoning  that 
equally  should  be  expected  from  that  emi- 
nent conservative.  For  If  the  senator  would 
enmlne  his  statement,  he  would  have  to 
conclude  that  logically  he  should  oppoee  not 
Just  the  requested  supplemental  allocation 
(or  South  Vietnam  but  also  the  $1.1  billion 
basic  amount  for  that  nation's  defeiue.  For 
If  tbe  'anti-Oommunlst  cause  is  manifestly 
moribimd  in  Vietnam  as  Ooldwawr  implies, 
then  not  one  dollar  more  should  be  spent 
tbere. 

But  the  evidence  is  that  South  Vietnam's 
future  In  the  face  of  continuing  Communist 
aggression  is  far  from  being  hopeless.  Since 
the  agreement  calling  for  the  withdrawal  of 
American  combat  forces  was  signed  14 
months  ago,  the  South  Vietnamese  have 
tenaciously  held  provincial  capitals  and 
maji^r  population  centers  In  spite  of  North 
Vietnam's  Infiltration  of  some  130,000  troops 
into  the  south  in  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment. The  American  Security  Council,  after 
a  recent  fact-finding  mission  that  included 
conservative  Rep.  Philip  M.  Crane,  R-Hl., 
concluded  that  the  next  two  years  would  be 
crucial  to  the  ability  of  South  Vietnam  to 
remain  a  non-Conmiunlst  nation. 

"It  would  be  a  mistake  of  historic  propor- 
tions," the  group  said,  "should  Congress  ac- 
cept now  the  argument  of  critics  who  con- 
tend that  the  UB.  i>artlcipatlon  in  the  de- 
fense of  South  Vietnam  was  all  wrong  and 
that  the  UB.  should  cut  Its  losses  and  aban- 
don the  South  Vietnamese  as  a  hopeless 
cause." 

If  for  no  other  reason.  Congress  ought  to 
be  interested  in  South  Vietnam's  success  in 
order  to  protect  a  huge  American  invest- 
ment already  made  there:  60,000  lives  and 
tl30  billion.  But  beyond  that  concwm,  Amer- 
*  leans  ought  to  have  somewhere  amid  their 
boredom  and  self -centered  concerns,  at  least 
a  tiny  spark  of  oomi>assion  for  the  brave 
people  of  South  Vietnam  who  do  not  want 
to  be  conquered  and  who  are  resisting  with 
all  their  might. 


NUECES  RIVER  PROJECT  IN  TEXAS 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE3>RE8ENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  April  2.  1974 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
conjunction  with  my  colleagues  the 
Honorable  Johit  YoxnrG  and  the  Honor- 
able Abraham  Kazen,  I  am  introducing 
today  a  bill  authorizing  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Nueces  River  Project  in 
Texas. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  legt^atlon  previ- 
ously introduced  in  the  House  but  pro- 
vides for  a  greater  degree  of  local  partic- 
ipation. 

The  project  calls  for  the  construction 
of  Choke  River  Dam  and  Reservoir  on 
the  Nueces  River.  The  reservoir  would 
be  a  source  of  added  water  supply  for 
the  large  and  growing  city  of  Corpus 
Chrlsti. 

My  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $50  minion.  Prior  to  the  appropriation 
of  any  Federal  fimds,  however,  local 
interests  Would  make  a  contribution  of 
of  $15  million.  Upon  completion  of  the 
work  this  sum  would  be  applied  as  ft 
credit  to  the  repajrment  obligation  of  the 
local  entity— in  this  case,  the  city  of 
Corpus  Chrlsti — for  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  service. 

Mr;  Speaker,  this  much-needed  project 
has  long  beea  discussed.  The  State  of 
Texas  found  it  to  be  feasible  and  In  the 
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public  interest.  It  has  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  city  ofiSclals  of  Corpus 
Christi  and  all  other  communities  in  the 
area.  Extensive  studies  have  shown  the 
Choke  Canyon  site  to  be  the  most  eco- 
nomically feasible  in  meeting  the  water 
needs  of  the  area.  The  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power  Resources  last  November  held 
onsite  hearings  on  the  project. 

It  is  time  td  move  ahead  on  this  im- 
portant and  necessary  project. 


AGAINST    PSRO'S 


HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

or  ICIBBXSSIFPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  2.  1974 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  Ameri- 
can has  £.  right  to  privacy.  Nowhere  is 
this  most  fundamental  principle  more 
essential  than  in  lawyer-client,  priest- 
penitent,  and  doctor-patient  relation- 
ships. But  these  privileged  relationships 
and  the  right  to  privacy  are  being  eroded 
daily. 

There  has  been  a  disturbing  trend  in 
recent  years  for  some  organlzatkms  and 
Government  agencies  to  collect  and  ex- 
change medical  records  as  a  matter  of 
routine.  Patient's  records  have  actually 
been  pimched  into  computers  where  they 
are  made  available  to  credit  agencies, 
insurance  agencies,  and  others  who  want 
the  information. 

Even  more  disturbing,  though.  Is  a  sec- 
tion of  Public  lAw  92-603  which  Is  com- 
monly called  professional  standards  re- 
view organizations — PSRO.  This  Federal 
law  will  require  millions  of  Americans  to 
have  their  medical  records  fed  into  data 
banks  and  exposed  to  clerks  and  other 
bureaucrats  before  patients  can  be  re- 
imbursed for  their  health  care  expenses. 

Section  1156(a)  (1)  of  Public  Law  92- 
603  says,  in  part — 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  oC  tlte 
law,  but  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  part,  it  shall  ...  be  the  duty  and 
function  of  each  Profeeslonal  Standards  Re- 
view Organization  for  any  area  to  assume, 
at  the  earUest  date  practicable,  responsibil- 
ity for  the  review  of  the  professional  activi- 
ties in  such  area  at  physicians  and  other 
health  oara  practttaonetB  and  Institutlamal 
and  non-institutional  providers  of  health 
care  services  and  Items  for  which  payment 
may  be  made  (In  whole  or  in  part)  under 
this  Act. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  the  same  secticm 
continues: 

Bach  Pnrfessional  Standards  Review  Orga- 
nization shall  be  reqxmslble  for  the  arrang- 
ing for  the  maintenance  of  and  the  regular 
reviews  of  profiles  of  care  and  services  re- 
ceived and  provided  with  respect  to  patients, 
utilizing  the  greatest  extent  practicable  in 
such  patient  profiles  .  .  .  Profiles  shall  also 
be  regularly  reviewed  on  an  ongoing  basis 
with  respect  to  each  health  care  practitioner 
and  provider  to  determine  whether  the  care 
and  services  ordered  or  rendered  are  consist- 
ent with  ttw  criteria  specified  .  .  . 

This  means  aU  physicians'  records 
must  be  made  available  to  the  bureauc- 
racy, and  that  laymen  vriR  be  authorized 
to  Inspect  these  records  as  well  as  doc- 
tors' ofBces.  In  addition,  i^tiysicians  win 
be  required  to  keep  patient  praflles  for 
regular  review  by  clerks  and  bureaucrats. 
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It  is  easy  to  find  reasons  for  investigat- 
ing the  private  lives  of  citizens.  Some 
argue  that  the  Government  needs  more 
information  about  individuals  In  order  to 
legislate  wisely,  while  others  assert  that 
such  information  is  essential  for  national 
security. 

Arguments  such  as  these,  however,  can 
lead  to  excesses.  The  theft  of  the  Penta- 
gon papers,  credit  data  banks,  and  the 
use  of  social  security  numbers  to  collect 
information  that  is  in  no  way  related  to 
Social  Security  Administration  are  prime 
examples  of  the  extremes  to  which  some 
people  in  Government  will  go. 

Unfortimately,  PSRO  law  not  only  in- 
vades the  right  to  privacy  enjoyed  by 
every  American;  it  violates  the  confiden- 
tiality of  the  privileged  doctor-patient 
relationship. 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 


HON.  PHILUP  BURTON 

or    CAI.IP01tNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  congratulate  and  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
BUI  Maflllard,  as  he  assumes  his  new  re- 
sponsibilities as  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Organization  of  Ameiiean 
States. 

In  our  years  of  sei^ce  together,  I  have 
valued  his  friendship  and  I  win  continue 
to  do  so. 

Bin  MaUUard  has  represented  the  peo- 
ple of  California  and  the  Natkm  with 
honor,  ability,  and  integrity. 

He  has,  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  re- 
flected great  credit  on  a  proud  Scm  Fran- 
cisco name  and  In  this  new  post  he  win, 
I  am  sure,  continue  to  gather  new  honors 
in  the  service  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

BOl  Miamiard  is  the  only  Member  of 
Congress  to  aerve  simultaneously  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  ot  two  com- 
mittees; the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Intematloaal  and  Ameri- 
can Affairs  and  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Subcommittee  on 
Panama.  Both  of  these  commltteeB  have 
specific  jtirtsdlctlon  over  matters  itiat- 
Ing  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

Bin  Mainiard  has  woited  to  presez-ve 
and  protect  open  space.  He  has  sponsored 
legislation  which  established  the  Faral- 
lon  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  the  Point 
R^res  National  Seashore  and  the  Mulr 
Woods  National  Historic  Monument. 

He  was  the  lead  coauthor  (rf  my  legisla- 
tion establishing  the  Golden  Gate  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area. 

His  authorship  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970  was  of  crltlcaJ  liqpor- 
tance  to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  be- 
cause of  its  incentives  for  Increased 
sli^;>bullding  and  added  emploTment. 

BUI  Mallllard  voted  his  convictions  and 
supported  legislatlcm  which  many  might 
have  avoided.  He  voted  his  conscience  on 
such  issues  as  busing  and  the  Vietnam 
war.  although  his  positioo  mlglkt  have 
nm  contrary  to  a  sizeable  segaient,  if  not 
a  major  segment  of  his  conttttacDcy.  BtU 
and  I  differed  markedly  on  the  Vtetnam 
war. 
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While  BUI  Mallllanl's  work  In  tbe  lact 
few  years  has  been  heavily  conoeatrated 
in  the  area  ot  tonigm  aflalrs,  he  has  dem- 
onstrated an  extreme  alertness  and 
awareness  of  our  domestic  problems;  one 
example  of  his  interest  has  been  his  con- 
tinuing efCorts  to  secure  funding  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  for  both 
San  Ftancisco  and  Marin  counties. 

Bill  MalHiard  is  a  man  of  stature  and 
character  who  brings  to  his  new  assign- 
ment the  good  will  and  esteem  of  all  who 
have  been  privileged  to  work  with  him 
this  body. 

He  has  my  most  sincere  best  wishes 
and  congratulations. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  ROBERTS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HURTHA 

or  pnnrsTLVAKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBEaENTATTVES 

Tuetday.  April  2.  1974 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  ^leaker,  if  all  the 
tickets  Joe  Roberts  has  sold,  for  one 
good  cause  or  another  over  the  past  40 
years,  woe  laid  end  to  end  tbey  would 
reach  all  the  way  frcMn  here  to  heaven. 

Joe  Roberts  has  made  a  life's  work 
out  of  service  and  it  is  a  haivy  occasion 
for  me— «akd  a  genuine  privilege  as  well — 
to  Join  with  you  tonii^  io  paying  tribute 
to  a  man  who  has  given  freely  of  his  time 
and  energy  to  dvie  aod  rdlgiouB  causes 
without  nwnber. 

It  is  difflcult  to  Identify  some  small 
part  of  his  work  la  the  time  we  h»ve  here 
this  evsBtng.  Tliere  are  so  many  areas  hi 
which  he  brings  the  benefit  of  his  talents 
for  organliatfcin.  for  determination  and 
BccompUihnieBt. 

So  iqwy  good  and  worthwhile  activi- 
ties, from  the  Bogr  Scouts  whwe  he  te 
a  member  of  the  esBaeuttve  board  of  the 
Adm.  Robert  Peary  OmiBcli  to  a  dtreetor- 
shtp  at  Mcvoy  Hciottal  in  Johnstown. 

His  awards  are  nnmeroiis  and  do  not 
begin  to  cover  his  very  aubstantial  and 
excellent  record  of  fund  rolstng  and  civic 
endeavor. 

Badt  In  1062  the  Cressoo  Mens  ChA 
voted  him  Man  of  the  Year,  and  in  lt71 
he  received  the  HiuBsnitarlaa  Award 
from  the  UQIted  Cerebral  Palsy  Aseoda- 
tion. 

He  received  the  Citation  of  Apprecfa- 
tlcQ  Award  from  the  American  Legion 
and  Heme  HcaMh  Service  Award  from  the 
Northern  Camtoia  Oounty  Home  Healtti 
servlees:  MBnerous  drl  Scout  awards; 
pride  in  earwMence  awards  from  the 
Soutbem  Alleghenies  Planning  and  De- 
velopment Commission:  the  Muscular 
Dystrophy  Award  tor  19ei-67.  And  the 
Uitaa  Barvlee  Award  from  ttie  Ccm- 
munMy  Aetlea  OouDcfl. 

Where  does  he  find  the  time— the 
energy? 

This  man  belongs— heart,  soul,  and 
body— lo  tbeae  organimtions.  he  belongs 
as  a  parttirtpattng.  actively  committed. 
comjtin>ed  human  being. 

Tee,  it  haa  been  setd  and  truly— ttiat 
the  strenglh  of  Amerie*  is  to  be  found 
not  in  her  azBles  nor  in  her  industrial  or 
mBBaiy  aright,  but  in  her  peoide:  in  the 
aod  quality  of  indtvklual  men 
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and  women  dedicated  to  the  common 
good.  Voluntarism  Is  not  only  a  great 
American  tradition,  it  is  the  mainstay  of 
the  democratic  system.  It  is  that  cltizoi 
participation  without  which  free  govern- 
ment cannot  endure. 

Pick  an  area  of  interest  and  involve- 
ment— an  area  that  has  an  immediate 
importance  and  Joe  Roberts  will  be  found 
in  the  forefront. 

Ecology — Conservation — as  a  member 
of  the  Cresson  Sportsmen  Association 
you  can  be  sure  that  he  has  supported 
the  principles  that  make  our  air  fresh 
and  our  waters  clean  in  an  environment 
that  allows  us  to  live  tn  harmony  with 
nature. 

Education?  As  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Mount  Aloysius  Junior 
College  he  has  an  abiding  desire  to  pre- 
pare our  children  for  the  contributicn 
they  will  make  to  our  society. 

At  this  very  moment  there  is  a  letter 
on  my  Washington  desk  with  Joe's  name 
on  it,  regarding  a  project  which,  if 
funded,  would  enable  Mount  Aloysius  to 
survey  the  immediate  community  in 
depth,  to  determine  its  unmet  educa- 
tional needs  and  to  design  programs 
responsive  to  those  needs  as  well  as 
implement  and  evaluate  those  programs. 

Now,  of  particular  interest  in  this 
area,  as  you  know,  is  the  need  for  mining 
and  railroad  revltalltation  currently 
being  projected  as  part  of  the  solution 
posed  by  the  current  energy  crisis.  We 
must  have  answers  to  develop  the  tech- 
niques to  assume  a  competitive  stance. 
This  project  would  pioduce  a  manual 
for  management  of  educational  and 
operational  change  in  2-year  private 
institutions  of  private  education.  This 
same  manual  could  be  used  in  similar 
institutions. 

I  have  been  in  contact  with  Sister 
Cecilia  Melghan  and  Dr.  Qardlner  on 
this  project,  of  course,  and  It  Is  my 
intention  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  see 
to  it  that  this  work  on  Junior  college 
capability  is  fimded.  I  mention  it  here 
as  one  example  of  the  far-reaching  inter- 
ests of  Joe  Roberts.  He  asks  that  I  do 
what  I  can — and  I  respond — ^because  I 
know  what  is  characteristic  of  Commis- 
sioner Roberts.  He  asks  for  what  Is  good 
fw  Mount  Aloysius — and  for  v^at,  even- 
tiuklly,  will  be  of  boieflt  for  the  entire 
commimlty — the  entire  congressional 
district. 

Yes,  Commissioner  Roberts  represents 
that  sense  of  community  concern  and 
coomiunity  involvement  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  While  satisfactorily  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  o£Bce,  he  has  also  given 
dedicated  service  to  such  varied  causes 
as  scouting  for  boys  anid  girls,  the  Order 
of  Moose,  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  Retarded  Children,  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Goodwill  Industriea,  hospital  work  of 
various  sorts.  All  this  reflecting  his  com- 
mitmmt  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  whole  community,  as  well  as  a 
lively  Interest  in  that  spirit  of  fellowship 
that  gives  extra  meaning  to  his  life. 

In  these  troubled  ti^nes  for  America, 
times  in  which  the  values  and  ideals  of 
our  past  are  often  neglected  or  derided, 
he  has  upheld  the  basic  elemmts  of  any 
free  society — ^loyalty  t«  Ood  and  coun- 
try. His  patriotism  has  f  oimd  expression 
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in  the  American  Legion.  His  deep  reli- 
gious faith  has  found  its  larger  outlet  in 
the  woi^  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
and  the  Holy  Name  Society. 

In  times  as  these,  tbere  is  a  greater 
need  than  ever  before  for  active  religious 
commitment.  Mere  formal  or  external 
piety  is  not  enough.  Tbere  must  be  a 
genuine  investment  of  self  in  the  wor- 
ship and  mission  of  the  chiurch  at  every 
level.  And  that  givlnf  of  self  must 
proceed  from  a  deep  inner  conBdence  In 
Crod  and  in  his  good  win  for  man.  Com- 
missioner Roberts  is  no  stranger  to  such 
a  faith,  as  those  who  know  him  can 
testify. 

He  has  made  public  lervlce  a  way  of 
life  and  a  source  of  good  for  sdl.  We  know 
that  these  are  days  in  which  public  serv- 
ice is  often  distrusted.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread loss  of  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  public  life  and  public  service.  The  more 
valued,  then,  to  see  a  man  like  Joe 
Roberts,  whom  we  honor  here  tonight, 
for  helping  restore  thi  dimensions  of 
respect  and  the  precious  ingredient  of 
trust  without  which  no  nation  can  live. 

"While  we  have  time"  wrote  the 
Apostle  Paul.  "Let  us  do  good  unto  all 
men." 

Truly  that  has  been  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple for  Commissioner  Roberts — and  it 
is  that  kind  of  life  which  we  recognize 
with  gratitude — 

Joe  Roberts  is  no  orc^nary  man. 

While  he  speaks  scrftly  and.  in  his  own  * 
gentle  way  moves  mountains,  there  is 
nothing  flamboyant  about  him  that 
would  indicate  his  tremendous  drive  and 
zeal.  We,  here  in  Cambria  County,  are 
Immensely  fortunate  in  having  benefit- 
ted from  his  extraordinary  sense  of  serv- 
ice. 

God  grant  that  he  idll  continue  to 
serve  the  pec^e — and  his  church — for 
many,  many  years  to  come. 

And  let  me  say  this.  Joe  Roberts- 
while  I  have  been  saying  these  grand 
words  in  your  praise — I  say  with  all  re- 
spect that  you  have  no  need  of  a  single 
syllable  from  me.  Your  life  is  of  Itself  a 
conunendatlon.  i 

I  wish  you  every  good  thing — for  you. 
your  children,  and  tho4e  grandchildren 
(A  whom  you  are  so  ptoud.  With  luck, 
they  may  follow  in  your  outstanding 
tradition  oi  service  and  brotherly  love. 
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HONOR   OUR   VIETNAM   VETERANS 


HON.  MARJORIt  S.  HOLT 

or  MAlTLAlfD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEFRESENTAITVBS 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1974 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunitxr  to  express  the 
Nation's  profound  gratitude  to  oiu:  Viet- 
nam veterans.  Althoug)i  March  29  was 
set  aside  as  the  day  on  which  we  hcnor 
our  Vietnam  veterans,  I  would  luH^e  that 
their  achievements  at  t|ie  price  of  great 
personal  sacrifice  would  be  etched  per- 
manently into  the  American  coosdenoe, 
and  that  we  would  remain  constant  in 
our  recognition  of  the  debt  we  owe  these 
brave  men  through  the  fwMtng  yean. 


As  we  enter  our  second  year  of  peace, 
an  honorable  peace  secured  by  the  loss 
of  thousands  of  our  young  men.  by  the 
lifetime  of  disability  and  suffering  of 
many  thousands  of  others,  and  by  the 
displacement  of  the  private  lives  of  so 
many  more,  I  earnestly  hope  that  we 
will  recognize  our  debt  to  our  veterans. 
What  more  concrete  evidence  could  we 
present  to  them  than  the  passage  of 
equitable  legislation  drafted  to  assure 
those  who  have  returned  of  full  employ- 
ment and  reepcmslve  educational  bene- 
fits? 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  Join  me  in 
this  commitment  as  we  honor  the  dedi- 
cation and  the  valor  of  our  Vietnam  vet- 
erans with  heartfelt  awareness  of  their 
contribution  to  their  counbr  and  to  the 
free  world. 


LET'S  GIVE  FREE  ENTERPRISE  A 
CHANCE  TO  WORK 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or  TXXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  2.  1974 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is 
consistent  with  my  standing  policy.  I  in- 
sert the  text  of  my  ciurent  newsletter  in 
the  Record : 

Boa    PSICX    RZPOKTS 

LXT'S     GIVK     FREE     KNTEU'BISE     A     CHANCE     TO 
W(»K 

Our  economy  siiffers  from  an  energy  short- 
age wblcb  has  spawned  shortages  In  fertilizer, 
synthetics  and  other  vital  products  as  weU  as 
gasoline,  butane  and  dleeel  fuel.  The  energy 
shortage  stems  from  many  years  of  Congres- 
sional actions  which  have  discouraged  ez- 
plcM'atlon  and  production  to  the  point  where 
Increased  demand  hasn't  been  met.  Now  we 
hear  pleas  for  more  government  controls. 
More  government  controls  spell  more  trouble. 
30  months  of  price  controls  haven't  worked. 
Congress  should  let  controls  expire  April  30 
and  give  free  enterprise  a  chance  to  work. 
Pree  enterprise  has  worked  well  In  the  paat 
and  will  again,  if  we  let  It! 

Ijocal  water  resources  and  local  economic 
development  are  areas  that  need  constructive 
assistance.  That's  why  I  hosted  Rural  &  Com- 
munity Development  Symposiums  with 
County  Judges  and  Commissioners:  and  why 
I  am  seeking  re-study  of  Mississippi  water 
In^xirt  proposals,  based  on  recent  crop  {urloes. 
and  why  I  am  working  for  funding  progress 
for  sou  and  water  qviallty  project  for  Red 
River  and  trlbutarlee. 

Better  water  quality  will  result  In  more 
water  for  muulclpcU  and  Irrigation  uses. 

PUCE  Snxs  AND  KET  TOTES 

Passed  by  House  : 

H.R.  11873  to  assist  animal  disease  re- 
search. 

New  Bills  Introduced: 

HR.  12843  to  repeal  Daylight  Saving  Time. 

HJt  12900  to  raise  ceUlngs  for  guaran- 
teed farm  ownership  and  operating  loans. 

HR.  13207  (with  28  cosponsors)  to  toughen 
fedena  kidnap  penaltlee. 

HR.  18348  to  increase  disabled  veteran 
<uid  war  widow  aiiilntanrr 

H.R.  13297  to  repeal  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  (06HA) . 

H.  Res.  849  to  disapprove  Congressional 
pay  raise  (with  11  coq>anMn). 

H.  Res.  976  to  oppose  gtwaway  or  Panama 
CaaaL 
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KET  KSCENT  VOTES 

Opposed  minimum  wage. 

Opposed  amendment  which  would  have 
prolonged  energy  shortage  by  killing  pro- 
duction   incentive    (defeated,    163-216). 

Supported  bill  to  increase  veterans'  edu- 
cational benefits  (passed). 

Supported  Wat*  Resources  Development 

Act  with  construction  authority  for  chloride 

control  structure  on  South  Fork  of  Wichita 

River  (passed,  374-4). 

Opposed  federal  debt  increase  (passed. 
263-153) .  VK— ~-. 

Opposed  foreign  aid  Increase  through  In- 
ternational Development  Association  (re- 
jected, 155-248). 

Supported  legislation  to  aid  development 
of  solar  power  (passed) . 

Watzb  fob  Nobtrwest  Texas 

Everyone  in  NjMthwest  Texas  knows  the 
importance  of  Improved  water  quality  and 
quantity,  but  officials  In  Washington  are  still 
refusing  to  move  on  water  import  plans. 

In  response  to  my  request  that  the  once- 
rejected  Lower  Mississippi  water  Import  plan 
be  re -assessed  using  today's  higher  agricul- 
tiiral  product  values,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  responded  it  feels  the  project  stUl  would 
not  be  economical  and  failed  to  make  a  com- 
plete re-evaluation  at  this  time.  Although 
the  Corps  did  agree  that  increased  water 
supplies  for  West  Texas  are  needed  to  con- 
tinue miintclpal  and  industrial  growth  and 
irrigation  in  future  years,  the  Corps  con- 
tended that  estimated  annual  costs  at  the 
Import  plan  are  fovu-  times  ^nmmi  benefits 
and  estimated  construction  costs  are  $16 
billion  plus  the  cost  of  buUdlng  new  power 
generation  facilities. 

■nils  leaves  us  In  a  dUDciUt  position,  but 
we  must  encourage  the  Corps  to  recognize 
the  full  importance  of  an  adequate  water 
supply  for  municipal  and  industrial  use  and 
for  Irrigation  to  produce  the  food  and  fiber 
this  nation  will  need  in  future  years.  I  am 
continuing  my  efforts  to  obtain  a  re-hearing 
In  the  Congress  on  the  matter  of  water  im- 
portation for  Texas. 

Oood  News  in  the  soU  and  water  conserva- 
tion area  is  the  new  Rural  Environment  Con- 
servation Program  (RECP),  a  replacement 
for  the  REAP  program.  Under  RECP.  growers 
can  request  annual  and  long-term  agree- 
ments designed  to  share  costs  of  craiser  ra- 
tion practices.  This  Is  consistent  with  legis- 
lation I  Introduced  calling  for  continuation 
for  REAP  program  benefits. 

Farmers  plowing  up  any  drought  out 
wheat  should  be  sure  to  report  tha  action  to 
local  ASC8  cAoee  to  Insure  history  credit 
and  be  eligible  for  possible  disaster  benefits 
later. 

Encouraging  water  news  for  many  locali- 
ties Involves  funds  I  have  worked  for  totaling 
more  than  8800,000  deUvered  in  the  last  three 
months  alone,  lliese  include  : 

FHA  grant  and  loan  for  King-Cottle  Water 
Supply  Corpontlmi  In  continuing  support 
for  a  new  water  system  for  238  rural  families 
and  buatnassBB  m  Foard,  King  and  Cottle 
counties;  and 

EPA  grants  to  rapport  new  or  improved 
wastewater  treatment  faculties  in  Bellevue. 
Burkbumett.  Henrietta,  Pampa,  Am»nii5> 
Dalhart,  Archer  City,  Canyon  and  Tulla. 

stop    PAMAICA    CAMAL    GXVE-AWAT 

In  an  effort  to  bait  any  glTe-«w«y  of  tlM 
Panama  Oaxial.  I  ham  offered  a  neolutlon  «r 
opposition  In  the  House. 

The  UB.  biiUt  the  canal  and  has  a  ]«val 
right  to  Its  ownerah^)  and  use  "in  petpeta- 
ity."  Some  82.397.400,000  m  UB.  tuqwyer 
funds  used  tn  ooDstractkm  Is  stm  outataod- 
ing  and  would  be  lost  tf  tte  r»!n^\  ««n 
given  away.  Some  70%  of  cargo  tonnage  pari 
ing  tamragh  ttM  canal  emier  ortglnatH  In. 
or  u  destined  for.  ttM  UJB. 
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The  Panamanian  government  has  Changed 
13  times  slnoe  World  War  n,  five  times  tIo- 
lently.  That  does  not  dwnonatrata  the  ste- 
blllty  necessary  to  guarantee  us  future  use 
and  the  V&.  shouldn't  lose  control  of  such  a 
vital  trade  link  which  also  enables  ship 
movements  tot  our  own  national  defense. 
A  enoMa  detexbe  n  vitai. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  SarvlcM 
Committee,  I  know  our  oountiy  must  be  so 
Btrong  that  no  nation  wlU  dare  attack  us 
The  mlUtary  and  civilian  personnel  at  Sbep.^ 
pard  AFB  near  Wichita  Falls,  as  weU  as  the 
management  and  employees  of  several  indus- 
tries In  Northwest  Texas,  significantly  wMi- 
tribute  to  the  strong  national  defense  pos- 
ture which  serves  as  the  basis  for  world 
peace,  as  weU  as  contributing  to  local  econ- 
omies. 

This  year's  Defense  budget  U  «86.8  billion. 
$6.3  blUlon  higher  than  for  PT  74.  Much  of 
this  increase  is  for  personnel  cost  Increases, 
procurement  and  more  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  committee  has  the  task  of  detailed 
analysis  of  each  item  In  Defense  budget. 
Jane  fonda.   lobbtist  tor  whom? 

When  Jane  Ponda  broadcast  her  pleas  over 
Hanoi  radio,  I  asked  that  ahe  be  prosecuted 
for  treason,  and  I  still  believe  she  and  her 
kind  should  be  prosecuted.  The  UJB.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  however,  has  takan  a  weak 
posture  on  this. 

When  Ms.  Fonda  and  her  husband  Torn 
Hayden  (8D6  founder  and  member  of  the 
"Chicago  Seven")  brought  a  '^rr,^*^^  to 
Capitol  HUl  and  obtained  use  of  House  Com- 
mittee rooms  to  "educate"  staff  employees  I 
clrcuuted  a  letter  to  aU  of  my  BOnae  col- 
leagues pointing  out  their  favorable  publicity 
In  a  Communist  Hanoi  tmmpmfimc  and  qtwa- 
tlonlng  Just  who  they  rfipieseuted  In  tbelr 
lobb]rU>g  efforts. 

The  oonoem  of  my  coUsaguea  resulted  in  a 
cOUoquy  in  the  Bouse  Chambv  In  wblch  83 
Members,  including  myaeU.  participated. 

Ms.  Fonda  has  now  ^parently  rrsood  her 
Congressional  lobbying  effort. 


THIRTEEN-MILE-HIQH  STACK  OP 
MR.   SIMON'S  WASTEPAPER 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 


IN  TBX  HOUSE  OF  REPRS8KNTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  April  2,  1974 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Bdr.  Speaker,  my  com- 
ments today  might  more  i4>propriately 
have  been  made  yesterday,  April  1,  or 
April  Fool's  Day.  In  this  instanoe.  it  is 
the  taxpayer  who  has  been  played  for  a 
fooL  I  refer  to  the  extraordinary  action 
of  Uii.  William  Simon,  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Office,  in  ordering  a 
$12  million  printing  job.  for  which  no 
funds  had  been  appropriated  by  Con- 
Sress.  to  produce  4.8  billion  gas  ration 
coupons  that  will  not  be  needed.  Ihis 
collection  of  waste  paper  in  the  form  of 
unneeded  gas  ration  coupons,  if  put  in 
one  stack,  would  reach  18  miles  into  the 
Bky. 

Mr.  Simon  acknowledges  that  he  failed 
to  obtain  congressional  approval  of  ttie 
expenditure  of  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
printing  4.8  billion  gas  ration  coupons 
and  indicated  It  was  a  sort  of  oversight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  $12  million  over- 
sights are  all  too  common  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  executive  branch. 
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However,  1/  we  ^re^to  believe  the  ru- 
mors ao4  prelB*  laisfotta,  the  autbpr  of 
this  $12  mlJJloa  mte'taka  is  about  to  ^ 
nominated  as  Socretary  of  the  Treasury. 

It  does  not  glva  me  unbounded  confl- 
denee  In  Mr.  Simon's  qualifications  for 
the  Job,  I  confess,  that  his  primary  ac- 
complishments la  far  as  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral Enercy  Ofltoe  have  been  to  com- 
pleteiy  foul  up  gaaoMne  allocations  to  all 
areaa  ct  the  ooimtry  while,  at  the  same 
time.  lUegally  expending  $12  mtlUon  in 
tax  funds  to  provide  a  13-mlle-hlsh  stack 
of  waste  paper  that  the  taxpayers  must 
also  now  pay  to  house  in  Oovemment 
warehouses  somewhere. 

Mr.  Simon  has  Indicated  he  will  ask 
Congress  to  retroactively  legitimize  his 
Illegal  expenditure  of  funds  and  to  thusly 
correct  his  oversight. 

I  have  asked  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  to  disapprove  this  request, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  submit  for  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  text  of  a  letter 
I  have  today  addressed  to  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Mahow. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  as  a  mini- 
mum requirement  for  the  Senate's  ap- 
proving any  forthcoming  nomination  of 
Mr.  Simon  to  be  the  new  Treasury  Sec- 
retary, his  much-touted  abilities  ought 
to  first  be  put  to  a  practical  test  by  re- 
quiring that  he  find  a  way  to  sell  this 
monstrous  accumulation  of  wastepaper 
to  any  available  bidders. 

Qiven-  the  curroit  paper  shortage, 
there  ought  .to  be  some  maricet  for  these 
curtoeltieB  Mr.  Simon  had  printed  up  in 
siich  abundance,  and  perhaps  by  selUng 
the  gas  ration  coupons  for  recycling, 
scHne  small  amount  of  the  total  tax  funds 
wasted  can  be  redeemed. 

If  Mr.  Simon  Is  successful  In  this  test 
of  his  Ingenuity,  I  confess  I  still  shudder 
that  his  confirmation  as  Treasury  Secre- 
tary woiUd  also  put  him  in  direct  charge 
of  all  those  printing  presses  over  at  the 
Biu^au  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  and 
there  is  no  tdllng  what  he  might  be 
printing  next,  perhaps  a  13-mile  high 
stack  of  $2  blUs  with  4>ictaz«s  of  Mr. 
Simon  on  ttxe  face. 

I  do  not  presume  to  advise  the  Senate 
In  Its  business,  Mr.  Spealwr,  but  I  do 
urge  the  House  Api»t>pziations  Commit- 
ter not  to  make  itself  a  party  to  an  illegal 
exi)endlture  of  $12  million  In  tax  funds 
by  retroactively  approving  this  costly 
bungling. 

The  text  of  my  letter  follows: 

Banna  or  HKnusxxrTATzvzs. 
WaahtMfton.  DC..  April  2. 1974. 
Bon.  OMan  H.  lUHoir, 
Chairman,  Htmae  Apv/roprkxtlmu  CvmimtUe, 
VJS.  Captua  BwOdlnff.  Waahinffton.  DJC. 
Dmui  Mm.  Cmammam:  It  r*oently  came  to 
my  attantlon  tbat  eren  foUowlng  the  clear 
IndloatJoDS  the  Arab  oU  boyoQtt  would  be 
Urted  and  tbe  annou&oement  by  thePreel- 
dent  that  we  would  not  have  gasoline  ration- 
ing, the  Burean  of  Kngnrlng  and  Prlntlnr 
nererthrtan.  continue  to  work  fererUUy 
with  their  praaaes  at  top  speed  to  print  4.8 
bUUon  gas  ration  coupons  that  wiu  never  be 
needed. 

This  coUectlon  of  wastapaper,  which  If  put 
in  one  stack  wiiuld  leacb  13  mUes  into  the 
sky,  cost  the  taxpay^  o»e*  912  mUUon. 

My  point  In  addreastng  this  to  yoor  atten- 
tton.  bowerer.  Is  the  acknowledgement  by 
Mr.  Simon  reported  In  the  press  ttiat  tbroagh 
an  ovenlgtat,  no  approprlatton  for  ao  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  this  purpose  was  ever 
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requested  or  enacted  and  that  a  violation  of 
the  law  thereby  appears  to  have  been  com- 
mitted. It  was  further  reported  that  Mr. 
Slnam  Intends  to  seek  retroactive  approval 
ot  tbls  Ulegal  expenditure  of  «12  million  In 
tax  funds. 

I  am  therefore  writing  to  request  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  conduct  a  thor- 
ough Investlgatton  of  Uie  apparent  bypassing 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  In  thla  in- 
stance and  which  resulte*  in  the  lUegal  ex- 
penditure of  funds,  and  that  you  rep<M-t  your 
findings  in  some  appropriate  manner  to  the 
full  House.  I  am  further  requesting  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  disapprove  Mr. 
Simon's  request  for  retroactive  approval  of 
the  printing  of  mu  ration  coupons. 
Sincerely  ^Dus, 

BklX    GUNTEX, 

Member  of  Congress. 


RECORD  FARM-RETAIL  SPREAD 

HON.  PAUL  HNDLEY 

or  n.uNOXs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPteESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April,  2,  1974 


cattle  prices  declined  even  more  sharply 
downward,  resulting  in  |he  largest  farm- 
retail  spread  In  history.  Of  the  $1.44  per 
pound  which  consumeik  paid  for  beef 
during  March,  only  OTS  cents  went  to 
the  farmer.  A  record  51.5  cents  went  to 
the  middlemen.  It  is  not  the  actual  price 
which  matters  here.  It  Is  the  width  of 
the  far-retail  spread.  Ttiis  shows  where 
a  rise  or  drop  in  prices  goes. 

The  competitive  ma^etplace  system 
is  on  trial  today  in  t^ie  public  mind. 
Consumers  and  farmers  alike  are  upset 
at  the  current  situation.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Average  Consumer  wonder  how  much 
real  price  competition  actually  exists  at 
the  retail,  wholesale  and  processing 
levels.  Plenty  exists  at  tl^e  farm  end.  The 
breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle  is  one  of 
the  most  diversified  and  Intensely  com- 
petitive economic  activities  in  our  Na- 
tion. Cattle  producers  take  high  risks 
year  after  year,  and  accept  the  ups  and 
downs  of  this  competitive  market. 

When  cattle  leave  the  feed  lots,  how- 
ever, what  are  the  competitive  facts?  It 
is  in  the  off-farm  chain  of  events  that 
_,      ____,  ,„,  the  consumer  is  now  taking  a  beating 

hJ^io^^^-  ^!-  ^P^^er,  I  have  It  is  my  hope  that  the  subcommittee 
been  lookmg  forward  to  hearmgs  on  meat  hearings  will  unearth  some  explanations 
prices  since  November  when  I  first  wrote  for  the  current  situation  and  discover 
to  Ch^rman  Poage  urging  that  they  be  the  causes  of  the  aU-thte  record  farm- 
held.  It  was  my  contention  then,  as  it  is  retail  spread.  It  is  surely  more  than  pure 
today,  that  consumers  are  not  getting  a  concldence  that  chain  stores  have  been 
^M«!!5^1  **  ^l^®  T^  counter.  I  am  advertising  meat  price  reductions  within 
Ratified  that  the  subcommittee  chaired  the  past  2  weeks.  If  subcommittee  hear- 
by  JMEPH  ViGORiTO  began  hearings  to-  ings  on  the  price  of  beef  can  bring  down 
day  Consumers  are  paying  hiordinately  hamburger  15  cents  a  pound— as  seems 
mgh  retaU  prices  for  beef  compared  to  to  be  the  case— then  perhaps  what  the 
the  returns   fanners   receive   for   theh-    consumer  needs  are  more  frequent  hear- 

"^^:.       „        V.  ings  of  tills  sort. 

Traditionally,  when  the  price  of  the 

basic  raw  material  in  a  finished  product  ""*"■  '''"*^^-  ''*'"''  ^^"-"^  *nd  farm-retail  spread 
decreases  or  increases  h»  value  the  retaU  ^'^  "^°*  ^"°'^^  ^"'^"^  beef-|uly  197J-march  1974 
price  of  the  finished  product  reflects  with  |ia  centsi  I 

reasonable  promptness  this  decrease  or — ! 

increase.  This  has  not  been  the  case  with 

meat  products.  As  the  table  below  shows.  "•*•''  Pf"  ^*"«  value 

while  farm  receipts  for  USDA  choice  — • 

grade  beef  have  plummeted  by  22  cents  ^"'v 136.3 

from  record  highs,  retaU  prices  have  ^Xbe> wl 

dropped  only  6  cents.  ocJo6«r.. .:;:;:":"        ml 

Admittedly  there  are  reasons  for  a  fj!!!!^*;  - }?1! 

sUght  widening  of  tiie  farm-retail  spread,  i^^    "i::::::.:        mo 

Increasing  costs  of  energy,  rising  wages,  ^rtnary 150.0 

higher  transportation  costs  and  other  *'*^' '**° 

factors  have  all  contributed  to  some  In-  ~ • 

crease.  Nevertheless,  one  would  expect  y5^»^^»'2''»»<'o"P™'''n''«nf«»«si»tesfn»moiipubii»ii«i 

the  price  of  the  hamburger  to  follow  sub-       „        L     o     .  .    ^ 

Stantially  any  changes  in  toe  cost  of  Uie    .o'iSSir.li^Tnd^'S'n'^i?^^^"^!^!,^^^ 

steer.  service.  USOA. 

When  the  retail  price  freeze  on  beef  1 

was  lifted  on  September  10.  overly  fat 
oattie,  8<Hne  weighing:  in  excess  of  1  300 

pounds  fiooded  toe  market.  CommiieTB  ^^^^^^^IP^^^N  ^  NUMBER 
who  had  spent  toe  summer  attuning  °^  ^^^  COMMISSIONERS 

themselves  to  beefless  meals  did  not  rush  

to  buy  toe  meat  as  ha«  been  expected  HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

and  livestock  prices  plunged.  But  retaU  of  rhodx  i8i.;m> 

officials  said  openly  at  the  time  that  toey  Tuesday.  AprU  t.  1971 

were  keeping  beef  prices  high  to  com-  Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Sk>eaker.  I  have 

pensate  for  losses  hicurred  when  toey  made  several  technical  hnprovements  In 

bOTght  black  market  beef  during  toe  toe  legislation  I  proposed  to  establish  an 

prttc  freeze.  SmaU  comiort  to  toe  con-  tadependent  commission  to  enforce  the 

sumer.  and  a  sad  commentary  on  mer-  Internal  Revenue  laws,  and  am  Intzoduc- 

chandlglng.  ing  this  new  bill  today. 

Preliminary    March    estimates    from  The  major  technical  change  In  this 

USDA  data  show  a  decline  in  retail  beef  reorganization  bill  I  am  introducing  is 

prices.  But  toey  also  ahow  toat  farm  the  reduction  in  toe  number  of  Commta- 
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doners  from  five  to  one.  After  consulta- 
tion wito  several  persons  experienced  in 
administering  toe  tax  laws,  I  believe  a 
system  with  a  single  C<nnmissioner  will 
facilitate  toe  enforcement  of  toese  laws. 
But  I  feel  it  is  imperative  to  place  the 
control  of  toe  tax  laws  in  an  independent 
agency. 

The  basic  premise  of  our  income  tax 
laws  is  to  raise  revenues  to  finance  the 
Federal  Government.  But  this  purpose 
often  has  been  subjugated  because  of  toe 
whims  of  toe  political  party  in  power. 
We  have  seen  political  enemies  often 
subjected  to  undue  investigation  and 
harassment  while  allies  often  receive  ex- 
tremely favorable  treatment. 

Tax  laws  should  be  administered  as 
tax  laws,  not  weapons  or  rewards  used  by 
the  administration  in  power.  We  need  an 
independent  commission  to  assure  toe 
integrity  of  our  taxing  system.  We  must 
be  assured  that  a  large  campaign  con- 
tribution will  not  make  toe  IRS  look  toe 
other  way  when  toe  ccmtributor  files  his 
tax  return.  And  we  must  also  be  assured 
that  threatened  harassment  will  not 
silence  politictd  objections. 

This  independent  commission  will  take 
away  toe  opportunity  for  political  Inter- 
ference. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation  and  work  for  its  passage 
this  session. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CAPT.  JOHN  H. 
ANTHONY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CAI.IFORinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1974 

li&.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer  once  said: 

I  don't  lEnow  what  your  destiny  will  he, 
bat  one  thing  I  know:  the  only  ones  among 
yon  who  wlU  be  reaUy  happy  are  those  who 
have  sought  and  found  how  to  serve. 

And  among  toe  many  in  our  society 
who  serve  humanity,  toe  City  of  Hope 
selects  a  "Man  of  toe  Vear"  who  symbol- 
izes toe  excellency  and  devotion  em- 
bodied in  service  to  one's  fellows. 

Ilie  1074  recipient  of  this  honor  is  no 
different  than  his  predecessors,  nor  is  he 
different  from  tooee  who  wUl  follow,  in 
tiiat  each  continuously  seeks  to  improve 
the  conditions  and  eliminate  toe  ad- 
versity which  confronts  mankind. 

The  man  selected  by  toe  City  of  Hope 
to  receive  this  signal  honor  is  Capt.  John 
H.  Antoony.  an  individual  who  has  served 
his  community  throufi^  tmsiness,  civic 
involvement,  and  social  organization. 

Educated  in  England,  Captain  Antoony 
attained  toe  rank  of  Master  in  1941,  at 
the  age  of  32. 

During  World  War  n.  he  served  in  toe 
British  Merchant  Marine  and  saw  con- 
tinuous action,  participating  in  toe  Norto 
African  landings  and  the  Italian  land- 
ings. In  addition,  Captain  Antoony  made 
the  infamous  Murmansk-Archangel  run. 

And  In  1945,  he  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand troop  ships,  a  capacity  in  which  he 
finished  his  sea  career  in  1947. 

In  December  1947,  C^taln  Anthony 
was  promoted  to  Marine  Superintendent 
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in  Charge  of  toe  Pacific  Coast — ^head- 
quartered in  Los  Angeles — for  Pumess- 
Withy  &  Co..  an  organization  he  first 
became  associated  wito  in  1924. 

Then,  on  July  29,  1954,  he  became  a 
naturalized  U.S.  citizen. 

The  next  year,  Captain  Antoony  joined 
the  Associated  Banning  Co..  as  executive 
assistant  to  Harold  Germain,  the  presi- 
dent of  toe  company.  Nine  years  later, 
he  was  appointed  president  of  toe  orga- 
nization. 

In  1967.  Associated  Banning  Co.  was 
absorbed  by  Metropolitan  Stevedore  Co. 
and  Captain  Antoony  was  appointed 
president  of  toe  merged  compuiies,  a 
position  he  still  holds. 

As  a  leader  of  the  shipping  and  steve- 
doring industry.  Captain  Antoony  serves 
as  toe  president  of  toe  Marine  Ex- 
change-Long Beach/Los  Angeles  Harbor, 
toe  president  of  toe  Los  Angeles  Steam- 
ship Association,  a  member  of  toe  board 
of  directors  of  Master  Contracting  Steve- 
dores Association  of  toe  Pacific  Coast, 
a  member  of  toe  board  of  directors  of  toe 
Pacific  Maritime  Association,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Los  Angeles/Long  Beach 
Sub-Steering  Committee. 

Captain  Antoony's  successful  career 
has  not  been  without  its  tribulations — 
toe  overcoming  of  which  would  not  have 
been  possible  witoout  toe  aid  and  sup- 
port of  his  wife  of  39  years.  Isabel  Logan, 
a  Scottish  lass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pride  to 
joint  wito  the  City  of  Hope  in  saluting 
this  outstanding  goiUeman,  Capt.  John 
Antoony,  who  certainly,  according  to 
Dr.  Schweitzer,  has  enjoyed  a  "really 
happy"  lifetime  of  service. 


COMPETITION  IN  THE  ENERGY 
INDUSTRIES 


HON.  RICHARD  W.  MALLARY 


or 


IN  THE  HOIJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  2.  1974 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  session  ot  Congress,  we  have  beoi 
preoccupied  by  debate  over  energy  re- 
sources. We  have  dealt  wito  toe  sub- 
ject in  a  piecemeal  fashion  but  have 
failed  to  determine  what  out  orerall 
Federal  policy  is,  and  ought  to  be.  wito 
respect  to  toe  development  and  sale  of 
energy  resources. 

Few  of  my  colleagues.  Congressmen 
Fish.  FKKLiifGHUTSXN,  HoRTOH,  and 
Whitkuukst,  and  I  have  recently  com- 
pleted a  study  of  "Competition  in  toe 
Energy  Indusferies."  We  found,  as  it  is 
widely  acknowledged,  toat  toere  \a  a  high 
degree  of  concentration  in  the  energy 
Industries.  This  concentration  allows  toe 
behavior  of  the  large.  Integrated  firms  to 
be  coopoattve  rather  than  competitive. 

To  Insure  toat  toe  producers  are  re- 
sponsive to  Increases  In  the  demand  for 
energy  and  that  toe  prices  charged  by 
toe  companies  are  determined  by  toe 
free  market  rather  than  an  oligopoly  of 
toe  producers,  we  fed  that  toe  Federal 
policy  actively  should  foster  free  com- 
petition fax  toe  energy  Industries. 

We  have  developed  a  aeries  of  rec- 
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ommendaUons  which  we  feel  could  en- 
courage expansion  of  toe  domestic  en- 
ergy production  in  a  competitive  fash- 
ion. I  would  like  to  submit  for  toe  Record. 
the  substance  of  toe  recommendation 
and  toe  findings  of  our  reix>rt.  Briefiy, 
our  recommendations  are  that  toe  Con- 
gress— 

One.  Require  integrated  oil  companies 
to  divest  themselves  of  toeir  retail 
marketing  and  distribution  operations. 

Two.  During  periods  of  shortage  and 
before  divestiture  Is  completed,  require 
suppUers  of  crude  oil  and  refined  iw- 
troleum  products  to  reduce  deliveries  by 
the  saine  percentage  to  all  consumers 
witoout  preference  to  a£Bllated  compan- 
ies or  franchises. 

Three.  Abolish  the  percentage  oil  de- 
pletion allowance. 

Four.  Require  large,  integrated  energy 
companies  to  disclose  corporate  infor- 
mation relating  to  costs,  profits,  inven- 
tories, and  reserves. 

Five.  Reduce  tax  incentives  for  foreign 
investment  by  completely  restructuring 
the  tax  credit  granted  for  royalty  pay- 
ments to  foreign  governments. 

Six.  Deregulate  toe  prices  of  crude  oil 
and  natural  gas;  impose  a  windfall 
profits  tax  on  "old"  oil  and  "old"  nat- 
ural gas. 

Seven.  Impose  an  excess  profits  tax 
which  would  be  waived  on  profits  which 
are  plowed  back  into  investment  In  ex- 
panded domestic  production. 

Eight.  Redistribute  Increased  Federal 
revenues  to  consumers  via  toe  tax  sys- 
tem in  order  to  partially  offset  higher 
energy  prices. 

The  recommendations  follow: 

OoNGLTTBioNs  AMD  RccoMmmtsTioira  RaOSBIH 
ziTO  OoMFKiiiiuM  nr  tbx  Bmaar  Imuuvxbixs 

OOAia  OF   TtDWUtJ,  POLICT 

TbB  oentr&l  goals  of  federal  poUey  with 
respect  to  the  energy  Industzles  shoold  be: 
<  1 )  the  encouragement  of  expanded  domes- 
tlo  exploration,  production,  and  refining  ca- 
pacity for  all  energy  soxirces; 

.  (2)  the  promotion  of  free  competition  In 
Older  to  ensure  (a)  that  producers  are  re- 
wpoDxivB  to  Increeaes  in  demand  and  (b)  that 
prices  are  determined  by  the  free  maitot,  not 
by  a  sellers'  oligopoly. 

1.  /neenttoet  for  •xpanding  domaaUe 
prodvaUan 
We  beHere  that  preeent  Inoraaaed  wamegy 
prices  wm  exuxmnage  eapsDded  pmtuetlaii. 
In  addition,  we  beUsre  that  the  government 
can  effectively  encourage  further  Increases 
In  domestic  production  by  reducing  Inoen- 
tlvee  for  foreign  Investmsnt  and  eliminating 
disincentives  for  domsetie  expansloa. 

m  the  past,  government  regulatory  and  tax 
ptdloy— often  saMxitttd  by  oU  lobbyists  has 
made  domestle  iiq»aaBtoD  less  profltalMe  than 
foreign  inTeetment.  Toe  eimple: 

OU  Import  quotas  crsAted  uncertamty  re- 
garding the  avaUablllty  of  future  crude  sop- 
pUes  and,  therefocv,  dlaooanged  the  con- 
struction of  domestle  reflnerlsa. 

PmnltOng  oU  companies  to  take  a  tax 
credit  on  royalty  paymente  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments encouraged  Investment  abroad  at 
the  expense  of  Investment  In  domestic  pro- 
dticUon. 

Regulation  of  natural  gas  prices  discour- 
aged the  exploration  and  development  of 
domestic  reserves. 

Some  obeervers  have  doubted  that  the  le- 
arrangement  of  Investment  Inoentlvss  would 
ensure  an  adeqxiate  Increase  In  productkui. 
Tbeee  uheei  neis  have  argued  that  tlte  energy 
companlea'  strategy  relies  on  curtailing  sup- 
ply, thereby  ensuring  upward  preesure  on 
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ptm.  Wa  do  not  tasllave  that  tlie  avMrnom 
•Dtlnly  wu»pt»U  MUs  mUagatton.  In  laot.  tb« 
enngy  nnnigtniM  bav*  bten  •■««  to  •ipanrt 
production  «lM&  dmmrtlc  oiponrtnn  hM  ap- 
p«K«d  to  IM  prafltable — via.,  the  Alaska 
pIpMlaa.  driUtov  tn  tbo  Santa  BailMxm  Cban- 
aal.  dcfvlopBM&t  of  off-ahon  aad  oU-abale 
ranrfWk  nipid  e^Mmrton  by  moat  oU-ownad 

In  itbart,  anafcj  onwipanlaa  hava  followed 
a  peUej  oC  BMXlmlstnc  profita.  Unfortunately. 
barinMa  oondlttona  oftan  engenderad  by 
fOTazniBaatal  poUdea  and  supportad  by  the 
oU  Induvtty — bave  mad*  axpanalon  of  domes- 
tlo  produBtton  impfofitablo.  If  tbeae  dltln- 
c6ntiTaa  to  domatftc  InveataBant  ava  lamovad* 
tm  btflava  that  tha  onargy  rmnpanlaa'  Mif- 
Inttnat  win  laad  tham  to  a^paad  ttiolr  do- 
BMatto  apfeKmtton,  prodnettao,  and  nflnlnc 
c^^aelty.  ■qMdally  tn  light  at  «ta»blfl»  prtoa 
of  ilntaartic  oruda.  It  la  elaar  tliai  the  anwgy 
oompanlea  will  nov  be  able  to  make  a  gxaatar 
profit  by  expanding  pnxtuctton  than  by  with- 
holding tt. 

2.  ^romoNon  of  free  eompetttton 

While  relying  am  oorporata  "aalf-lntaNat'* 
to  tncnaae  supply,  we  must  guard  agalnat 
"Klf-tntenct"  bdng  developed  to  the  detrl- 
mant  of  ttM  puMle  tnteraat.  Tbenfore,  we 
beUete  that  tree  caaD^etttlon  must  be  pro- 
moted If  w»  are  to  MM»Te  our  enetgy  goalo. 

The  prlnelpal  ootopetlttTe  foreaa  In  the 
energy  Induatry  wbleh  cheek  the  oUgopollatic 
power  e<  the  large.  Integrated  compantea  are 
the  Independent  produoere.  reflners  and 
marketan.  It  la  Important  to  ptxjteet  the 
TlabUlty  of  tbeee  firms  (1)  In  order  to  en- 
courage the  inpuiiiUeinai  of  large.  Inte- 
grated eneigy  <<nmpaalea  to  Inereaaea  in  de- 
mand and  (S)  In  atdar  to  check  the  prtoe- 
wtttac  power  of  tka  large.  Integrated  flms. 

TUe  vtabUMgr  at  the  Independent*  has  been 
threetiart  la  two  waya: 

First,  during  the  recent  shortage.  ma]or 
oU  ftompanlea  have  tied  up  mpffllBa  of  crude 
and  reOned  pmducte  wtthhi  vcrtleally- 
tntegfwted  dlsMbuttOB  ohanaala,  cutttng  oS 
Bslee  to  ludependsBt  mazketoa  and  leflnars. 
Some  obaerrere  allegi  that  the  majora'  cut- 
off of  snppllee  to  Independents  represents  a 
premeditated  attempt  to  curtail  competition. 
Othsts  claim  that  the  cut-off  was  a  legtt- 
Imata  and  prudent  response  to  the  need  t<x 
supplying  the  majonf  own  retail  outlets.  Xn 
any  case.  It  Is  dear  that  the  major  prodncers' 
ownetshlp  of  retail  outlets  baa  been  detol- 
mantal  to  the  Interaets  of  Independent 
maikatars  and,  bance,  detrfiiienfal  to  free 
competition. 

Second.  Integrated  oO  conxpaatee  have 
shifted  proffts  ftom  the  nfia&ig  stage  to  the 
crude  production  atage  la  order  to  take  max- 
«to*B  at  the  depletion  allow- 
I  to  the  arMAdaUy  high  erode  prices 
and  the  aiUftnlally  low  ralalng  proAta  caused 
by   thla   maalptilattow.   non-totegrated    re- 


in ^Hiatal,  we  beUasa  ttiat  independent 
marketeaa  and  ssfisMa  <aa  well  ae  aTaUable 
market  for  sign  soppUse)   have  aereed 

In  order  that  InAepeadentB  may 
eontmiie  to  play  tkls  nie  in  the  future,  the 
It  must  paotoct  tham  from  snch 
(1)  e«rtalUi;«  deUrerles  to  In- 
it  eonvetttata  and  <t)  reducing  m- 
dependants'  profita  by  esttlag  arUAdal 
prtcas  ^BCtiese  whieli  are  antl-eemvetlttve 
in  thatr  eOact  rsgasdlaas  at  their  intent. 


Ih  order  to  enooorage  ezpansloa  of  domea- 
tle  energy  production  and  In  order  to  pro- 
mote competition  tai  the  energy  Industry,  we 
reoommewd  that  OoogressT 

(1)  Beqnlre  Integrated  ofl  eompanlee  to 
dlveet  tlMmsalTas  of  their  rstsfl  marketing 
aad  dlstrSratton  operatlous.  Prohibiting  af- 


•wiM  tostar  Hm  etioltable  distribution  of 
rafiaad  pfuduuta  amang  an  retaO  ontlets.  In 


ETTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

addition,  such  a  divestiture  would  arrest  the 
major  brands'  current  trend  toward  carving 
out  monopoUetlc  regional  marketing  en- 
clavea.  This  diveetitiire  shoiild  be  gradual 
and  orderly,  so  that  supply  disruptions  do 
not  occur  and  so  that  these  holdings  can 
be  sold  at  a  fair  market  price. 

(8)  During  periods  of  shortage  and  before 
divestiture  Is  completed,  require  suppliers  ot 
crude  oil  and  refined  potroleum  products  to 
reduce  deliveries  by  the  same  pwrceutage  to 
all  consumers  without  preference  to  affili- 
ated companies  or  frandilaes. 

(3)  Phase-out  the  percentage  oU  depletion 
allowance.  This  would  allmlnate  the  incen- 
tive for  mtegrated  eompanlee  to  shift  profits 
tttxa  the  refining  stage  to  the  crude  produc- 
Uon  stage.  Ending  tlxls  market  dlBtortl<Hi 
would  provide  relief  for  independent.  non- 
Integrated  refiners,  whose  low  pn^ts  reflect 
the  artificially  low  refining  profits  set  by 
Integrated  companies. 

Prlcee  and  profits  have  already  risen  more 
than  enough  to  offset  the  loes  of  corporate 
revenue  that  this  would  entail. 

(4)  Require  large,  integrated  energy  com- 
panies to  dlacloee  corporate  information  re- 
lating to  costs,  prc^ts.  Inventories  and  re- 
serves. Tlie  government  must  have  complete 
access  to  this  Information  not  only  in  order 
to  dleoover  anti-competitive  practices  but 
also  in  order  to  make  informed  decisions  in 
the  areas  of  allocation  and  rationing,  tax  in- 
centives, and  federal  support  f(»  research 
and  development. 

(6)  Reduce  tax  incentives  for  foreign  In- 
vestment by  completely  festructurlng  the  tax 
credit  granted  for  royalty  payments  to  for- 
eign governments.  TblB  would  remove  one  of 
the  principal  Incentives  to  priority  invest- 
ment In  fMeIgn  productton. 

(6)  De-regulate  the  prices  of  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas:  impose  a  windfall  profits  tax  on 
"old"  oil  and  "old"  natural  gas.  De-regulatlon 
is  a  necessary  part  of  ending  market  distor- 
tions, removing  obetaclea  to  Increasing  pro- 
duction, and  discouraging  consumption  of  a 
scarce  good.  Specifically,  doegulatlon  would 
eliminate  the  market  cbaos  created  by  the 
$4-per-barrel  disparity  between  old  and  new 
oU. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  permitting  the 
price  of  old  oil  and  natural  gas  to  rise  to  the 
maAet  level  will  tempoiarUy  create  windfall 
profits — prollto  which  ale  irrelevant  to  the 
enco\iragement  of  new  production.  There- 
fore, we  propose  that  a  windfall  profits  tax 
be  Imposed  on  the  dUTKrence  between  the 
present  price  and  the  price  after  de-regula- 
tlon. This  tax  would  gradually  be  decreased 
and  phased  out.  The  tax  levels  should  be 
high  enough  to  substaAtially  equalize  the 
price  of  "old"  domestic  crude  oil  with  re- 
cently discovered  oU,  oil  from  stripper  wells, 
and  foreign  oU.  The  pbsalng  out  of  the  tax 
should  be  gradual  enough  so  that  there 
would  be  no  incentive  to  limit  production  m 
the  hopes  of  deferred  profits. 

(7)  Impose  an  "excess  proflto"  tax  which 
would  be  waived  on  proOfis  which  are  plowed 
XtmA  Into  Investment  in  expanded  domestic 
production.  Kxcessive  ptoflts  which  should 
be  defined  as  profita  in  excess  of  a  reasonable 
return  on  Invested  capital — tfiould  be  re- 
duced or  eliminated  tty-  the  above  reoom- 
mandatlon  regarding  to*,  windfall  profita  tax 
and  rhsnges  In  foreign  tax  credlto  and  the 
depletion  allowance.  If  "excessive"  profita 
ramain.  however,  we  beQeve  that  the  Con- 
gress should  encourage  the  energy  companies 
to  tae  them  for  expanded  production  rether 
than  SKpandod  dividends.  This  could  be 
done  by  i^aclng  a  tax  on  "exeeea"  profita 
which  are  not  remvasted  m  an  approved 
manner.  Since  energy  sompanies  are  cur- 
ffntly  laveatlng  in  expanded  production  at 
a  ra#ld  rate,  this  provlslcm  would  merely  en- 
sure the  continuation  pf  present  poelttve 
trends. 

We  recogntee  that  eveh  reinvested  profita 
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remain  profita  nonetheless.  Because  of  this 
fact,  some  observes  have  ugued  that  ex- 
cess profita  should  be  taxed  away  for  rea- 
sons of  equity  regardle«  of  their  end-use 
We  believe,  however,  thai  the  nation's  Uat  of 
priority  p<dicy  goals  must  place  the  need  for 
expanded  dcMnestic  production  ahead  of  the 
desire  to  Impose  punlttw  taxes. 

(8)  Redistribute  increased  federal  reven- 
ues to  oonsumen  via  tlwtax  system  In  order 
to  partlaUy  olTset  higher  anergy  prices.  Three 
of  the  above  reccmunead^tionB — the  windfall 
profita  tax  on  old  oil  aad  natural  gas.  thi 
termlnatkm  of  the  depldtlon  allowance,  and 
the  restructuring  of  the  fore^  royalty  ered- 
ite  system— would  tocrease  federal  revenue. 
By  returning  this  monsf  to  consuman,  the 
effect  of  high  energy  prices  on  Indlrlduala' 
overall  budgete  wlU  be  ntlntmlaecL 

The  redistribution  of  the  Increased  rev- 
enues should  be  made  by  tax  ciadtto  to  those 
who  file  and  pay  federal  Income  tax  as  wen 
as  by  an  tocrease  to  dlract  paymenta  to  re- 
clplenta  of  Social  Seonrlty,  Railroad  Bettr*. 
ment,  or  welfare  or  othe«  transfer  paymuts. 
By  immediate  adjustmant  of  withholding 
schedules  and  rapid  incrsaaea  In  traoste 
paymenta.  the  dspreaslng{  effect  of  theae  taxea 
would  be  aUevlated  and  a  fairer  distribution 
of  the  revenues  would  be  possible. 

We  favor  a  redlstrlbutiKm  formula  which 
would  Increase  the  else  ojr  the  per  capita  re- 
bate tf  retail  prices  Increase.  DetvgulatUn 
of  crude  prices  would,  of  course,  put  upwaid 
pressure  on  retail  prlcea.  However,  federal 
reventies  from  the  windfall  prafite  tsx 
would  rise  In  proportion  to  crude  and  ratal! 
prices.  Therefore,  the  amount  redistributed 
through  the  tax,  penstoa,  and  vrelfare  sys- 
tems could  be  varied  adctxtUng  to  average 
retail  prioss. 

Some  obaerven  have  si)ggested  that  prloaa 
cannot  be  allowed  to  rise  above  certato  levels 
because  of  Inflationary  rtmlflcatlons  for  the 
economy  as  a  whole  and  for  "emotkmal  rea- 
sons", regardless  of  a  federal  per  capita  re- 
bate scheme.  Most  eoonpmlsta  argue,  how- 
ever, that  supply  and  demand  for  garrfTllnir 
will  achieve  equlUbrlunx  well  below  unac- 
ceptable price  levels.  For  example,  Milton 
Friedman  argues  that  tha(  market  will  "<daar" 
at  less  than  7fl  oenta  par  gallon.  Another 
study  puta  that  figure  at  B8  cente  per  gallon. 
Coupled  with  redistribution  of  Increased  fed- 
eral revenues,  these  prices  do  not  seem  too 
high  a  price  to  pay  for  (1)  eliminating  gub* 
ime  imes  and  (3)  the  mor*  efficient  allocation 
of  gaaollna  that  markeb-Tagulated  «««w>yiii 
would  produce.  , 

The  adoptiim  of  thsas  eight  raoommanda- 
tlons  would  represent  ah  effective  and  re- 
sponsible program  toward  (I)  providing  m- 
centives  for  expanding  elUTgy  suppUaa  and 
reducing  demanl  and  (ft)  promoting  free 
competition  and,  hence,  ikdr  prioss  aad  a  re- 
sponsive market.  Whlla  ancouzaglng  thsas 
goals,  our  reeommendattone  also  strive  to 
lessen  the  hardsh^M  oai^sed  for  consumers 
by  high  energy  prloea. 


ARAB  BLOC  MUST  tOWER  PRICE 
FOR  OIL 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYHAN 

or  MZW   RAMTSHIBB 
IN  THE  HCXTSB  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVZB 

Tuesdav.  AprH  2.  1974 

Mr.  wnCAN.  Mir.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
peatedly stressed  that  the  price  betaw 
charged  the  rest  of  th»  world  for  Arab 
M  bears  no  re!atkm  to  Itfting  cost  and  Is, 
In  fact,  unreaaonably,  and  unneceeaarUy 
high.  Because  it  Is  so  high  and  because 
Uils  oil  is  a  necessity  for  such  nattons  as 
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Japan  and  others  that  are  oil-short,  a 
consequence  of  the  excessive  charges  is 
grierous  imbalances  in  paymaits,  huge 
cost  increases  and  runaway  inflation  for 
these  countries. 

Ciovemments  of  the  oil-shoit  nations, 
representing  most  of  the  world,  are  not 
going  to  stand  idly  by  while  their  econo- 
mies go  to  blazes.  Unless  the  Arab  bloc 
voluntarily  lowers  its  oU  price  it  is  pre- 
dictable that  there  may  be  forced  an 
eventual  confrontation  that  would  make 
the  recent  Mideast  conflict  locdc  like  a 
picnic. 

There  is  no  sense  in  this  and  it  is  to 
be  fervently  hoped  that  the  Arab  leader- 
ship will  recognize  the  problem  and  deal 
with  it  on  a  constructive  and  rational 
basis  before  the  confrontation  is  reached. 
Time  is  running  out  on  this,  as  witness 
the  editorial  comment  in  last  night's 
Washington  Star-News  which  is  of  in- 
terest in  this  connection. 

WOKRIES  FOB  TOKTO 

Japsm  is  facing  unprecedented  problems 
that  cloud  the  future  of  Ita  economic  mira- 
cle and  oould  affect  the  future  development 
of  its  postwar  democracy.  The  main  new  ele- 
ment, of  course,  is  the  price  of  oil,  together 
with  zooming  prices  for  all  sorts  of  commodi- 
ties and  raw  materials  for  which  the  country 
is  enormoxisly  dependent  on  importa. 

Consumer  prlcee  already  are  rising  at  an 
annual  rate  of  30  percent,  and  the  govern- 
ment has  Just  been  forced  to  allow  increases 
averaging  62  percent  on  refined  petitdevmi 
producta.  Japan  is  undergoing  a  rare  infla- 
tionary experience  for  a  highly  industrialized 
country,  and  It  1b  sure  to  increase  the  mlll- 
tance  of  Japanese  workers  vrho  already  are 
seeking  30-percent  wage  Increases  In  their 
"spring  offensive." 

The  general  Increase  In  costa  Is  bound  to 
make  Japanese  goods  leas  competitive  in 
world  markets,  to  the  extent  that  other  na- 
tions are  able  to  hold  their  own  inflation  at 
leas  virulent  levels,  as  seems  to  be  the  case. 
Some  Japanese  industries — ^like  steel — ^wlll 
still  have  advantages  In  efficiency,  but  It  wUl 
require  a  big  turnabout  to  overcome  a  pay- 
menta deficit  that  reached  tlO  bUUon  last 
year  and  was  $iJi  billion  In  February  alone. 
Japan  needs  to  export  in  vast  quantities  to 
keep  ita  crowded  population  of  103  million 
working  and  reasonably  happy. 

That  means  the  ruling  conservative  poli- 
ticians have  a  problem,  as  well  as  their  big- 
business  collaborators  whose  operations  went 
largely  unquestioned  In  the  yean  of  q>ec- 
tacular  success.  The  Liberal  Democreta  led 
by  Prime  Minister  Tanaka  face  difficulty 
bedding  on  to  their  modest  majority  in  the 
upper  house  of  ParUament,  to  elections  to  be 
held  this  summer.  The  major  looming  issue  Is 
inflation.  Japan's  tradition  of  consensus  pol- 
itics could  give  way  to  Increasingly  direct 
confrontations. 

Tokyo  obviously  must  come  up  with  some 
oonvtQclng  answers  for  assuring  Ita  oonstltu- 
enta  a  good  Ufa  ttirough  the  economic  trials 
that  lie  ahead.  In  a  country  that  also  must 
solve  substantial  problems  In  bousing,  wel- 
fare and  the  environment.  Hard  work  and 
business  imagination  brought  off  the  postwar 
recovery.  Some  additional  elementa  of  politi- 
cal genius  may  be  needed  to  keep  the  mira- 
cle going. 

"nils  was  emphasized  earUer  last  month 
by  an  interesting  editorial  comment  by 
Xr.  Arthur  Arundel  of  radio  station 
WAVA  when  on  March  20,  1974  Mr. 
Arundel  said: 

The  amount  of  money  tha  raw  wealth  of 
Arab  oU  Bhleka  has  over  ths  past  few  yean 
become  eomethlng  of  a  legend.  But  what  has 
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hsppened  in  recent  months  has  simply 
reached  the  absurd. 

The  sudden  and  massive  Increases  of  oil 
prices  has  lltcraUy.  overnight,  doubled  the 
entire  national  Incomes  of  virtually  every  oil 
country  in  the  Middle  East. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  sittiatlon  in  these 
tiny  Peraian  Oulf  states  Is  even  more  unbe- 
lievable. In  Qatar,  average  Income  wlU  go 
from  $5,800  last  year  to  $17,400  this  year.  And, 
In  Abu-Dhabi  it  could  reach  a  di^sylng  $46,- 
000  a  year  for  every  man,  woman,  and  chUd 
in  the  country.  That  compwres  with  about 
$6,000  in  the  UJB.,  supposed  to  be  the  world's 
most  powerful  Indiutrlal  nation. 

These  new  riches  are,  of  course,  not  evenly 
distributed  with  the  have-not  nations  of  the 
Middle  East.  Egypt,  for  Instance,  which  has 
no  oil  will  continue  to  have  an  average  per 
person  Income  of  about  $340. 

The  toughest  Impact  of  the  new  oil  prices 
is  not  reaUy  on  us  in  the  United  States,  It  is 
on  the  already  gcrtoding  poverty  of  the  less 
developed  poor  countries  of  the  world  now 
paying  an  extre  $10  billion  a  year  for  energy 
miports.  That  is  more  than  all  of  the  devel- 
opment assistance  money  which  these  de- 
pressed countries  now  receive  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  combined.  India,  for  in- 
stance, which  spent  $420  million  on  oil  in 
1073.  will  pay  more  than  three  times  that 
amount  for  oil  in  1974. 

The  huge  question  now  Is  what  these  few 
small  oil  neb  nations  will  do  with  the  some 
$90  billion  in  oU  money  which  they  will  get 
this  year  alone,  for  with  even  the  most  am- 
bitious spending  on  their  own  Internal  de- 
velopment, they  can  use  cmly  a  small  frac- 
tion of  it? 

Among  the  ideas  is  a  sort  of  "PL  480"  pro- 
gram for  oil  under  which  poor  countries 
could  buy  energy  supplies  from  these  newly 
rich  nations  at  reduced  prlcee  and  easy  credit 
terms.  Much  in  the  same  way  they  have  ob- 
tained surplus  T7J9.  food  conunodlties  in  the 
past.  But.  given  the  enormous  dislocation  of 
the  world  monetary  system,  tbess  would  still 
be  only  cosmetic  msasures. 

But,  the  die  has  been  cast  on  all  this  for 
the  Arab  nations  have  now  effectively  na- 
tionallsad  and  taken  control  of  the  oU  fields 
which  wectem  ccmipanles  had  buUt  over  the 
past  quarter  of  a  centvury. 

And,  the  huge  amounta  of  money  they  have 
is  already  going  into  such  new  directions  as 
buying  stock  Intaresta  to  all  sorta  of  other 
American  companies  which  Itself  leads  to 
new  posslbUltles.  Vat,  If  the  Arabs  should 
gain  control  of  a  couple  of  major  UJ3.  com- 
panies such  as  Ford  (V  Qeneral  Moton.  then 
the  UJB.  Oovemment  oould  Just  nationalise 
them  and  take  It  all  back. 

At  any  rate,  and  more  serlonsly,  It  Is  a 
dangerous  and  to  the  poor  nations  on  earth, 
a  harshly  cruel  game  tha  Arabs  are  playing. 


WHY  DO  WE  HAVE  SO  MANY  SHORT- 
ACES  m  AMERICA  NOW? 


HON.  JERRY  LITTON 


IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB8 
Tuesday.  April  2.  1974 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Demo- 
cratic Congressman,  perhaps  tiie  political 
course  of  action  for  me  to  f dlow  In  tills 
time  of  shortages  would  be  to  place  tbe 
blame  on  the  Nlzon  admlnUrtratlop.  big 
business,  or  a  Communist  conqilracy. 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  Congren, 
maybe  I  oould  Just  place  tbe  blame  on 
both  Congi«s8  and  the  admtnistraticm 
and  suggest  that  now  that  I  am  In  Con- 
gress, I  will  work  to  see  that  tt  does  not 
happen  again. 
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But  I  think  that  course  of  action  which 
would  better  serve  those  I  r^resent 
would  be  to  try  to  explain  why  we  have 
such  shortages.  I  fully  recognize  it  is 
dangerous  for  me  to  attempt  to  explain 
our  present  shortages  because  some 
might  interpret  my  explanation  as  mean- 
ing I  am  supporting  or  defending  those 
actions  which  caused  the  shotages.  I  am 
not  defending  those  actions  which  caused 
the  shortages,  but  simply  trying  to  ex- 
plain how  the  shortages  occurred. 

The  American  people  can  deal  with 
shortages.  What  bothers  them  Is  the  un- 
known. It  is  this  same  unknown  that  is 
bothering  the  business  world  which  re- 
sults in  fewer  business  expansions,  caus- 
ing more  unemployment  and  creating 
even  more  shortages. 

Having  to  wait  in  line  an  hour  fw 
gasoline  is  obviously  disturbing.  Sh(»t- 
ages  of  poller,  lumber,  and  auto  parts  is 
frustrating  to  pe<H>le,  businesses,  and  the 
economy,  but  ve  have  shown  we  can  live 
with  it.  What  bothers  us  the  most  is  not 
kno¥dng  if  we  will  have  to  wait  in  line 
for  3  hours  next  week  to  get  gas  or  if  we 
can  get  any  paper  at  all  next  month.  It 
is  bad  to  be  hungry,  but  much  worse  to 
be  hungry  and  not  know  how  long  you 
are  going  to  remain  hungry  or  how  much 
worse  it  might  get. 

With  different  segments  of  our  society 
each  pointing  its  finger  at  the  other  as 
tbe  cause  and  with  more  i4>parent  in- 
terest In  placing  blame  than  in  finding 
solutions,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  big  busi- 
ness, the  Congress,  and  tbe  White  House 
are  held  in  such  low  esteon  at  present  by 
the  majority  of  the  American  people. 

rasr  STXP  IB  TO  admit  that  SHOKTaCXS  EXIST 

Obviously  the  first  step  toward  solving 
any  proUem  is  to  admit  the  problem  ex- 
ists. Millions  of  barrels  of  oil  were  waste- 
fully  used  last  summer  because  Ameri- 
cans were  unwilling  to  listen  to  a  crippled 
n.S.  Ooyemment.  In  May  of  last  year,  5 
months  before  the  Mideast  war  and  the 
resulting  Arab  oil  boycott,  I  said  I  feared 
the  devtioplng  energy  crisis  would  force 
a  lowering  of  q>eed  limits  to  50  or  55  miles 
per  hour  l^  the  end  of  the  year. 

And  yet  during  the  heavy  driving 
months  in  late  spring  and  the  sommei 
when  we  should  have  been  stockpiling 
fuel  so  as  to  gUrt  us  sufDdent  leiMMtme  to 
head  off  this  shortage,  we  were  using 
more  gasoline  than  we  consumed  the  pre- 
vious year.  Who  was  to  blame — the 
American  people  who  would  not  believe 
or  the  Goremmrat  \^hich  had  apparent- 
ly had  conducted  Its  affairs  in  such  a  way 
as  to  cause  the  American  peoide  not  to 
believe  what  they  said? 

SKCONB  STXP  IS  TO  VtrOTMBTkjrD  THE  SBOBTAOI 

The  second  step  one  must  take  in 
solving  a  problem  is  to  understand  the 
problem.  It  is  easier  for  people  to  make 
the  kind  of  personal  sacrifices  that  must 
be  made  if  they  understand  how  the 
problem  devdoped.  how  long  It  might 
continue,  and  how  severe  It  mii^t 
become. 

Uusually  a  crisis  is  created  when  a 
series  of  events  occur  at  or  near  the  same 
time.  For  example,  the  break-in  at 
Watergate,  while  serious  by  Itsdf.  be- 
came a  governmental  crisis  only  when 
combined  with  a  number  of  events. 
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Many  of  the  shortages  In  Amoica  to- 
day are  the  result  of  a  sales  of  events 
which  by  themsdres  would  not  have  had 
a  major  ImpcKst  on  our  economy,  but 
when  ccnnbtaied.  created  crisis  conditions. 
The  coming  together  of  some  events  cre- 
ated the  kind  of  climate  which  can  lead 
to  shortages.  Sometimes  one  event  leads 
to  another  and  sometimes  one  shortage 
leads  to  another  shCHtage.  The  energy 
crisis  is  a  good  example  of  how  a  series  of 
events  led  to  the  shortage  and  how  the 
shortage  In  one  fuel  helped  create  a 
shortage  In  another  fuel.  The  energy 
crisis  Is  also  a  good  illustration  of  how 
the  shortage  In  one  area  can  lead  to  the 
shortage  In  another  seemingly  imrelated 
area. 

Who  among  those  Invcdved  in  finding 
the  great  oil  reserves  In  Alaska  in  1968 
would  have  thought  that  In  March  1974, 
we  #ould  stfl]  Bot  have  started  a  pipeline 
to  brtog  that  cril  to  Americat  Who  In  the 
60's  would  have  thought  that  by  the 
TO's  we  sWl  would  not  have  deepwater 
ports,  productive  offshore  drilUng,  or 
oper^fcmal  nuclear  pUmts?  Who  could 
have  predicted  that  we  would  finally  get 
around  to  Cleaning  up  the  air  at  the 
same  time  we  started  running  out  of 
energy  reserves? 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  not  only 
shifted  our  powerplants  fn»n  coal — of 
which  we  have  plenty — to  oil.  but  to  low 
sulfur  oil  which  is  limited  in  supply. 
Who  would  have  thought  thai  a  country 
with  6  percent  of  Oie  people  of  the  world 
using  a  thlid  of  ibe  energy  of  the  globe 
wotdd  place  feftisslon  control  devices  on 
automobiles.  Sharply  reducing  efBcient 
use  of  gascdlne  In  ao  area  which  con- 
stitutes more  than  (»>e- third  oC  our  total 
consumption  of  aU  energy  fuels — at  the 
same  time  our  ua«  of  fuel  was  outstrip- 
ping our  production  of  fuel?  And  at  the 
very  time  the  effects  of  these  acts  were 
to  come  .  together,  who  would  have 
thought  the  maj<ff  producer  of  oil,  the 
Arab  world,. would  decide  to  embargo 
their  eiports  to  the  milted  States? 

It  Is  obvious  ttmt  these  statements 
that  I  do  not  think  the  major  oU  com- 
panifB  go  to«ether  and  decide  to  create 
the  oU  crisis.  Neither  do  I  think  Presi- 
dent Nlzon  created  it  to  take  our  minds 
off  Watergate  or  to  repay  favors  to  oil 
companies  for  their  $5  million  in  con- 
tributions. 

While  I  do  not  think  big  oU  com- 
panies ccmspired  to  create  the  shortage, 
neither  do  I  ^ilnk  they  have  done  all 
they  can  or  should  have  done  to  solve 
the  shortage.  I  also  think  th^  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  sltuatlmi  to 
achieve  economic  benefits  and  objec- 
tives. Their  unwillingness  to  provide  the 
American  I)eopIe  and  the  Congress  with 
satisfactory  answers  has  been  most  dis- 
turbing to  me.  I  am  CQually  disturbed 
at  the  Inability  of  Congress,  as  well  as 
the  White  House,  to  ^^eate  meaningful 
and  responsible  energy  legislation  which 
might  offend  large  compalgn  contribu- 
tors from  the  oil  industry.  Consequently, 
I  have  cospohsored  a  resolution  caning 
for  the  ereatlcxi  of  a  nine-member  Sciect 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  study  the  relationship  between 
big  on  oompteilas  and  the  fuel  shortage. 

In  spite  of  the  many  unanswered  ques- 
tions concerning  the  energy  crisis,  I  hope 
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I  have  shown  that  it  was  the  culmination 
of  many  events.  The  fact  that  these 
events  happened  at  or  near  the  same  time 
Is  why  we  had  a  crisis.  Divorce,  war  or 
bankruptcy  may  be  triggered  by  one 
event,  but  usually  are  caused  by  several 
events  which  by  theniselves  may  not  be 
of  major  concern. 

Most  businessmen  can  usually  with- 
stand one  or  two  setbacks  In  a  year.  What 
most  cannot  withstand  are  a  series  of  set- 
baclES  in  1  year.  A  farmer  can  usually 
withstand  a  flood  or  brought,  but  can  he 
be  expected  to  vrlthttand  a  flood,  fire, 
drought,  disease  and  crop  failiire  all  in 
1  year?  We  would  expect  our  Government 
to  withstand  several  of  the  events  men- 
tioned esurller  tus  contributing  to  our  en- 
ergy crisis.  Unfortunately  our  Govern- 
ment was  not  prepared  to  handle  all  of 
these  events  at  one  time. 

WHY  DID  WS  BUN  OTTT  C*  ALL  FUELS  "ALL  OF  A 
StTDDBK"? 

I  have  had  some  ask  me  why  we  ran 
out  of  gasoline  "all  of  a  sudden."  I  reply 
that  you  can  fill  your  car  with  20  gallons 
of  gasoline,  drive  all  momlng,  afternoon 
and  evening  and  when  you  rim  out  you 
will  run  out,  "all  of  a  sudden."  The  point 
is,  we  have  been  running  out  of  fuel  over 
a  period  of  the  last  |ew  years.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  our  demand  for  gasoline  was 
beginning  to  exceed  supply,  we  kept  using 
more  and  we  kept  passing  more  laws 
which  provided  for  less  efficient  use  of  it. 
The  three  primary  factors  which  came 
together  to  create  the  fuel  shortage  are : 
first,  increased  demand,  second,  a  peak- 
ing of  domestic  production,  third,  less 
efficient  use  of  energy. 

The  first  noticeable  fuel  shortage  oc- 
curred in  natural  gas.  What  followed  was 
a  chain  reaction  as  the  shortage  of  one 
fuel  caused  a  shift  in  consumption  to 
other  fuels  resulting  in  a  situation  where 
it  appeared  as  if  we  rfin  short  of  all  fuels 
at  about  the  same  time.  For  years  our 
Government  has  regulated  the  price  of 
natural  gas  at  the  wellhead  so  low  that 
we  discouraged  exploration  for  natural 
gas  while  encouraglilg  its  use  at  artifi- 
cially low  prices. 

In  recent  years  our  natural  gas  sup- 
plies have  been  so  low  In  comparison  to 
demand  that  many  industrial  hookups 
were  made  on  an  "Interruptible  bsisis" 
meaning  that  the  business  had  to  have 
alternative  sources  pf  fuel  before  they 
were  put  on  natural  gas.  This  was  in  an- 
ticipation of  natural  gas  shortages. 

About  two-thirds  of  our  propane  is 
made  from  natural  gas  so  when  we  ex- 
perienced a  shortage  In  natural  gas  we 
also  experienced  a  shortage  In  propane. 
The  natural  gas  shortage  also  caused 
businesses  an.  an  interruptible  contract 
to  shift  to  their  sdtemate  fuels  which 
were  usually  middle  distillates  creating  a 
shortage  in  tills  line  of  fuels. 

The  Government,  fearful  of  unhealed 
homes  in  the  winter  and  serious  short- 
ages in  middle  distillates,  asked  refineries 
to  shift  production  from  gasoline  to  heat- 
ing oil  and  other  middle  distillates.  This 
created  shorter  supplies  of  gasoline  and 
caused  refineries  to  out  back  on  gasoline 
production  at  a  time  when  they  began  to 
build  stockpiles  of  gasoline  for  spring  and 
summer  driving. 

Now  you  say — alright.  I  imderstand 
how  we  could  be  short  of  most  petroleum 
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products  at  about  the  same  time,  but  ex- 
plain why  we  suddflnly  &aA  up  with 
shortages  of  all  kinds  of  products  at 
about  the  same  time? 

WHY   DID   WE   BUN   OUT   OF   BO    ICANT 
TBINOB   "ALL  *T   ONCX"T 

First  let  me  answer  that  by  saying  that 
frequently  the  same  s^t  of  circumstances 
that  go  together  to  create  the  shortage 
of  one  product  also  ao  together  to  cre- 
ate the  shortage  of  another.  Second,  the 
shortage  of  one  product  can  be  the  main 
cause  of  the  shortage  of  another  seem- 
ingly unrelated  produet.  Third,  a  nimiber 
of  our  shortages  occurred  in  basic  com- 
modities such  as  steel,  oil,  limiber  or  raw 
agricultural  products  which  are  iised  in 
the  production  of  a  wide  assortment  of 
products  in  America. 

For  example,  we  now  have  serious 
shortages  in  nitrogen  fertilizer  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  throughout  the 
world.  The  fertilizer,  shortage  in  the 
United  States  means  ve  will  produce  ap- 
proximately 22.5  million  tons  less  grain 
this  year  than  we  would  if  we  did  not 
have  the  shortage.  TIds  is  almost  twice 
as  much  grain  as  was  sold  to  Russia  in 
the  famous  Russian  wheat  deal.  While 
headlines  talk  of  predictions  by  bakers 
of  a  doUar  a  loaf  for  bread  by  the  end 
of  the  year — I  do  not  buy  this  predictlOD 
and  I  do  not  think  the  bakers  do  either — 
few  have  taken  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
fertilizer  which  we  do' not  have  this  year 
would  produce  enough  extra  grain  to 
make  50  billion  loaves  of  bread  which  is 
a  5-year  supply  of  bread — or  170-year 
supply  of  com  flakes-«f  or  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  Stat^. 

Earlier  I  said  we  had  a  shortage  of  nat- 
ural gas  and  that  tiie  shortage  of  one 
product  could  lead  to  the  shortage  of  an- 
other. Did  you  know  that  all  nitrogen 
fertilizer  in  America  is  made  from  nat- 
ural gas? 

As  you  might  expeet,  there  are  other 
contributing  factors  to  the  fertiliser 
shortage.  Fertilizer  profits  were  low  in  the 
1960's,  causing  some  big  companies  to  get 
out  of  the  fertilizer  business.  Low  profits 
meant  that  few  plant£  were  being  built 
Just  as  worldwide  demand  for  fertilizer 
Increased,  the  American  Government 
instigated  a  domestic  price  freeze.  Fer- 
tilizer plants  frozen  at  record  low  price 
and  profit  levels  were  unable  to  expand 
production  to  meet  increased  demand. 
We  had  a  similar  sittiatlon  which,  cou- 
pled with  strikes  In  Canada  against  rail- 
roads and  newsprint  mills,  caused  a 
shortage  of  paper  in  America. 

As  the  price  of  ferttllzer  on  the  world 
market  increased  well  above  that  of  the 
frozrai  price 'in  America,  fertilizer  com- 
panies started  exporting  their  fertilizer 
abroad,  creating  an  even  greater  fertiliz- 
er shortage  in  America.  Farmers  in  Red 
China  could  buy  American  fertilizer  last 
year,  but  many  American  farmers  could 
not  buy  it  at  any  price. 

This  was  a  situation  we  saw  dupli- 
cated in  many  products  as  their  prices 
were  frozen  at  times  of  low  profit  mar- 
gins while  world  demand  Increased.  Tbii 
encouraged  exports  or  caused  the  shift- 
ing of  production  away  from  those  itemi 
irozen  at  unprofitable  levels. 

There  are  other  factors  vrtileh  con- 
tributed to  the  fertlllBer  proUem.  A  U| 
factor  was  the  Government's  decision  to 
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encourage  farmers  to  plant  all  available 
acres  which  will  put  nearly  20  million 
additional  acres  in  production  in  1974.  A 
second  factor  is  that  many  of  these  acres 
have  not  had  fertilizer  for  many  years, 
meaning  they  will  need  heavier  than 
normal  applications.  Since  many  of  these 
acres  were  marginal  to  begin  with,  this 
means  they  will  need  heavy  fertilization. 
An  additional  factor  Increasing  the  de- 
mand for  fertilizer  is  the  increased  price 
for  grain.  Justifying  heavier  than  normal 
fertilizer  use. 

Any  of  these  factors  which  Increased 
demand  plus  those  mentioned  earlier 
which  reduced  supply  could  have  oc- 
curred without  creating  a  major  ferti- 
lizer shortage.  It  was  a  combination  of 
situations  and  the  pressure  of  one  on 
the  other  that  caused  our  present  ser- 
ious fertilizer  shortage  which  will  in- 
fluence food  supply  and  subsequently  the 
price  of  food  to  American  consumers  this 
year  and  the  next. 

Shortages  or  surpluses  occur  when 
supply  and  demand  got  out  of  line.  In 
the  case  of  energy,  we  had  both  reduced 
supplies  and  increased  demand.  In  the 
esse  of  fertilizer  where  we  are  actiially 
producing  more  fertilizer  for  domestic 
use  this  year  than  last.  »he  shortage  in 
America  is  more  a  matter  of  demand  out- 
racing  supply.  However,  sui)ply  could 
have  kept  up  with  demand  TapA  It  not 
been  for  the  factors  I  mentioned  v^ch 
discouraged  production  and  encouraged 
export. 

A    LOOK    AT    FOOD    SBOBTAOBS 

A  similar  situaUon  occurred  in  food 
last  year.  Did  you  know  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  baby  chicks  were  drowned  and 
a  meat  shortage  occurred  last  year  was 
became  of  a  change  in  the  sex  life  of  a 
fish  off  the  coast  of  Peru?  This  fish, 
called  the  anchovy,  Is  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  protein  for  the  world.  A  change 
in  temperature  o^  the  water  off  the  coast 
of  Peru,  together  with  overfishing, 
caused  the  government  to  halt  the  fish- 
ing for  anchovy.  This  caused  increased 
demand  for  soybefuis,  a  major  source  of 
protein.  Remember  the  slcyrocking  prices 
paid  for  soybeans  last  year?  This  result- 
ed In  shifts  to  other  protein  sources  and 
subsequently  to  shortages  of  these  pro- 
teins. In  oUier  words,  the  shortages  of 
one  protein  source  caused  the  shortage 
of  another.  It  appeared  as  if  we  became 
short  of  all  protein  sources  at  Mne. 

This  automatlcfdly  increased  the  cost 
of  feed  for  livestock  producers.  This 
caused  food  prices  to  increase.  Instead  of 
encouraging  farmers  to  produce  more 
food  to  offset  increasing  food  prices,  the 
Government  did  just  the  (H>Posite — they 
froze  the  price  of  food  at  the  very  time 
the  cost  of  feed  to  produce  food  was  in- 
creasing. 

This  resulted  in  farmers  drowning 
baby  chicks  becaiise  the  cost  to  feed  them 
in  many  cases  would  bankrupt  the  farm- 
er. The  food  freeze  sdso  caused  farmen 
to  send  milk  cows,  beef  cows,  inegnant 
so^Krs  and  hens  to  market.  It  is  true  farm- 
SR  can  often  increase  profits  by  produc- 
ing more,  but  when  their  cost  of  produc- 
tion exceeded  the  maAet  price  they 
could  receive  because  01  t]»e  retail  food 
price  fre^ae,  fanners  were  forced  to  re- 
duce herd  numbers  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
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losses.  And  this  is  what  they  did.  The  re- 
duced herd  numbers  resulting  from  the 
Ill-conceived  price  freeze  caused  lower 
meat  supplies  which  are  affecting  meat 
prices  even  this  year.  Threats  of  boycotts 
and  calls  for  export  embargoes  fright- 
ened fanners  and  discouraged  them  at 
the  very  time  they  should  have  been  en- 
couraged to  produce  more. 

Just  imagine  that  you  own  a  farm — 
you  have  room  to  keep  between  10  and 
100  sows  this  winter.  You  hear  that  con- 
sumers plan  to  boycott  meat,  and  that 
there  may  be  food  price  freezes.  Because 
of  this,  you  decide  to  keep  10  sows  and 
not  100.  Irresponsible  talk  of  boycotts  by 
those  supposedly  interested  in  the  con- 
sumer resulted  In  less  food  being  pro- 
duced and  higher  food  prices. 

And  so  we  saw  a  shortage  of  anchovy 
help  cause  a  shortage  of  soybeans,  which 
led  to  a  shortage  of  all  protein,  which 
raised  the  price  of  livestock  feed,  which 
raised  the  price  of  meat,  which  led  to 
food  price  freezes,  which  resulted  in  less 
meat  being  produced,  which  caused  meat 
shortages,  which  caused  even  higher  food 
prices.  It  really  was  not  that  simple,  but 
I  think  you  can  see  how  a  shortage  In 
one  product  helps  create  a  shortage  in 
another,  and  how  one  event  leads  to 
another  with  a  combination  of  events, 
creating  a  crisis  condition  In  one  or  more 
-products. 

WAS  OUR  BOONOMT  TUUTBRABLE  TO  A  SHOBTAGE 
BmrATTON? 

Of  course,  one  must  admit  that  the 
economic  climate  In  America  was  such 
that  it  made  it  easier  for  the  series  of 
events  to  occur  that  I  have  described  and 
for  them  to  have  a  bigger  Impact  than 
normal  on  the  supply  of  goods.  An  in- 
adequate growth  in  our  economy  fol- 
lowed by  economic  controls  set  the  stage 
for  some  of  the  events  I  have  mentioned 
which  eventually  led  to  shortages  to 
America. 

Real  growth — ^the  economy's  expansion 
less  the  Influence  of  Inflation — has  not 
been  as  high  as  it  should  have  been  In 
recent  years.  In  other  words  we  have 
been  underproducing.  While  demand  for 
goods  weis  tocreasing  In  America,  it  was 
Increastog  at  an  even  faster  rate — 
especially  for  agricultiire  and  raw  prod- 
ucts— on  the  world  market.  This  caused 
many  American  products  to  be  sold 
abroad,  creattog  unexpected  shortages  in 
America.  Added  to  this  was  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  American  dollar  twice  to  14 
months  which  made  American  products 
far  cheaper  abroad. 

Then  along  came  price  controls  which 
froze  Prices  to  America  at  a  time  when 
demand  and  prices  were  gotog  up  around 
the  world,  lliis  caused  many  products 
to  be  priced  higher  on  the  world  market 
than  m  the  American  market.  Thus, 
price  controls  served  to  create  many 
shortages  to  America  by  encouraging  the 
export  of  products  piioed'higber  abroad 
than  the  f roeen  price  to  this  country. 

Some  manufacturers  shifted  produe- 
tloQ  tTom.  one  item  to  anottier  to  escape 
production  of  Items  froaen  at  marginal 
profit  levels.  TUs  created  shortages  to 
some  items.  OrdtoaiUy  these  shortages 
would  have  driven  the  prices  up  for  tbeae 
products,  attracting  manufacturers  to 
enter  the  macket  to  produce  the  product 
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to  short  supply.  However,  because  of  the 
price  freeze  this  did  not  happen.  As  a 
result  we  have  had  shortages  of  many 
items. 

At  this  potot  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  potot  out  that  to  a  free  enterprise  sit- 
uation, shortages  are  usually  of  a  short 
duration.  This  Is  true  because  short  sup- 
plies of  certato  products  tocrease  the 
price  of  these  products,  encouraging  pro- 
duction of  the  product  to  short  supply 
and  discouragtog  the  consimiption  of  its 
use  because  of  the  higher  price. 

How  high  the  price  goes  before  de- 
mand backs  off  to  equal  supply  to  avert 
a  shortage  depends  on  the  elasticity  of 
the  demand.  Products  with  a  highly  elas- 
tic demand  are  those  where  an  tocrease 
to  price  results  to  a  similar  decrease  to 
demand  and  where  a  decrease  to  price 
results  to  a  similar  tocrease  to  demand 
for  the  product.  Products  with  an  to- 
elastic  demand  Bse  those  where  people 
are  more  toterested  to  the  product  than 
price  which  means  that  sifijiificant  to- 
creases  and  decreases  to  price  are  not 
followed  by  a  similar  tocrease  or  decrease 
to  buying. 

For  extimple,  there  is  a  very  inelastic 
demand  for  food.  In  the  case  of  most 
products,  when  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  allowed  to  work  its  wUl  with- 
out government  totervention,  we  see 
prices  go  up  a  little  when  there  is  a  short- 
age of  a  product.  Because  of  the  slightly 
higher  price,  some  people  decide  not  to 
buy  the  product.  This  reduction  to  de- 
mand provides  a  downward  pull  on  price, 
meaning  that  the  price  did  not  have  to 
go  up  too  much  to  bring  supply  and  de- 
mand back  m  Itoe. 

However,  to  the  case  of  food,  people 
do  not  quit  bujrlng  food  when  food  sup- 
plies are  reduced  and  prices  go  up.  In 
such  cases,  we  have  the  same  number  of 
people  bidding  against  each  other  for 
reduced  food  supplies.  As  a  result,  a  1 
percent  decrease  in  food  supply  can  cause 
a  3  to  4  percent  tocrease  to  the  price  at 
retail  level.  The  inelastic  demand  for 
food  can  work  Jiist  as  quickly  against  the 
producer.  Stoce  people  can  eat  only  so 
much  food  regardless  of  the  pilce,  a 
slight  siuT)lus  of  food  results  to  substan- 
tial price  reductions  to  the  producer. 

Products  with  a  highly  inelastic  de- 
mand win  go  up  very  high  to  price  when 
there  is  a  shortage  of  the  product.  Prod- 
ucts with  a  highly  inelastic  demand  are 
usually  essential  products  or  low  to  price 
to  relation  to  the  role  performed  by  the 
product.  Water,  air,  and  food  are  essen- 
tial and  cheap  in  relation  to  the  role  per- 
formed. People  need  all  three  regardless 
of  price.  This  is  why  shortages  to  food 
are  translated  so  dramatically  toto 
higher  food  prices.  This  is  also  why  a 
steady  supply  of  food  is  so  important  to 
both  the  consumer  and  the  producer. 
Dramatic  price  changes  create  economic 
hardships  for  both.  An  imderstandlng 
of  this  relationship  is  essential  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  farm  programs.  I  might 
add  that  one  of  the  big  contributing 
factors  to  short  supplies  of  food  to  Amer- 
ica last  year  was  inaccurate  estimates  on 
the  part  of  the  USDA  as  to  what  our  food 
needs  would  be  to  1973. 

Another  Item  with  an  toelasUc  de- 
maml — although  not  as  much  as  that  for 
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food — is  gasoline.  A  slight  Increase  in  the 
price  of  gasoline  wQl  not  cause  many  to 
quit  driving.  This  means  that  if  hl^ier 
prices  are  used  to  bring  8iQ>ply  and  de- 
mand of  gasoline  together,  the  price 
would  ba^fe  to  go  awfully  high.  In  the 
meantime  millions  of  Americans  with 
limited  incomes  woidd  face  exizeme  eco- 
nomic hardahips.  lUs  is  why  the  Got- 
emment  often  gets  involved  when  simply 
letting  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
work  its  will  may  appear  the  best  solu- 
tion. UnforUmately,  the  handling  of  such 
programs  by  the  Oovemment  is  such 
tiiat  frequently  they  result  in  discourag- 
ing production  of  the  product  in  short 
supply. 

Usually  yoa  will  find  shortages  more 
likely  among  those  products  with  a  i-ea- 
sonably  inelastic  demand  where  product 
availability  is  fdmost  more  important 
than  price.  This  would  include  such 
things  as  spare  parts  tor  a  car  or  tractor, 
toilet  tlssiie,  steel  assembly  imlts  for  a 
big  machine,  etc.  In  cases  where  the 
product  was  not  as  essential  as  food  or 
low  in  price  compared  to  Qie  role  played 
(such  as  buttons  for  a  shirt) ,  a  reduction 
in  the  product  availability  would  have 
causiid  a  price  increase  which  would 
have  been  met  with  reduced  demand, 
brln^r^ng  demand  in  line  with  supply 
wlttiout  ereatteg  a  shortage. 

WRAT  Mknrr  BALTore  nroTBT 

Some  ml^t  suggest  an  embargo  on  ex- 
ports to  solve  the  shortage  problem. 
Keep  in  mind  the  best  way  to  solve  a 
problem  of  shortace  te  to  get  more  of  the 
product  produced.  Itebargotng  exports  of 
paper  or  (ertlUaer  Is  no  way  to  encourage 
the  building  of  more  fertilizer  plants  or 
paper  mills  in  this  country.  Added  to  this 
is  the  balance  of  trade  problem.  We  can- 
not buy  the  increasingly  expensive  oil 
from  abroad  without  selling  something 
in  return.  Trade  is  a  two-way  street.  You 
cannot  buy  more  than  you  sell  for  very 
long  any  more  than  you  can  take  more 
out  of  your  bank  account  than  you  put 
in.  In  1971  and  1973  for  the  first  time  in 
the  great  productive  history  of  America 
since  1898.  we  bought  more  goods  than 
we  soM.  In  order  to  reverse  this,  we  must 
increase  exports.  Often  those  products 
in  short  supi^  on  the  worid  market  are 
also  in  short  supply  in  America.  A  con- 
tinual trade  deficit  will  ultimately  lead 
to  more  shortages  and  higher  domestic 
prlees. 

Before  you  comida'  embargoing  ex- 
ports, take  a  good  kxA  at  what  this  action 
has  dime  to  the  Arab  market  for  oil.  In 
the  short  term,  the  Arab  embargo  has 
driven  the  i»1ce  of  Qfl  up.  But,  It  has  also 
caused  every  vauiot  eaaotry  In  the  world 
to  start  massive  efforts  to  find  alterna- 
tive soorces  of  energy.  When  we  embar- 
goed the  export  of  soybeans  to  Japan,  a 
product  we  produce  far  in  excess  of  our 
domestic  needs,  we  caused  the  stable  Ja- 
pan maiicet  to  develop  other  sources  of 
supi^  f  oi:  soybeans  to  turn  to  alternate 
sources  for  protein. 

I  am  convinced  the  Arabs  made  a  big 
econowite  mistake  when  t/uy  embargoed 
aa  exports.  At  the  time  of  tbe  emburgo. 
the  United  States  was  becooriDg  taicreas- 
tagly  dependent  oa  Arab  OIL  Our  oQ  pro- 
duction in  America  had  peaked  out.  Ebd 
the  Ante  waited  aaolhsr  S  yean  before 
showlBg    their    hand    and    awakening 
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America  in  a  dramatic  way.  our  country 
might  have  been  so  dependent  on  the 
Arab  world  for  oil  that  we  might  have 
reached  the  point  of  no  return.  Because 
they  showed  us  what  w4  should  have  rec- 
ogtiizeil,  we  now  have  enough  time  to 
develop  our  own  energ^f  supplies  without 
being  dependent  on  ^uiy  country  for 
something  so  vital  as  energy.  I  can  assiu^ 
you  my  votes  In  Congress  will  be  directed 
toward  that  objective. 

I  have  long  supported  the  free  enter- 
prise system  and  thought  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  as  being  better  than 
most  we  write  in  Congress.  In  the  case  of 
the  energy  crisis  where  the  supply  of  oil 
is  In  the  hands  of  a  fev.  whether  it  be  a 
few  countries  or  a  few  ccxnpanles.  the 
law  may  not  be  permitted  to  work  prop- 
erly and  the  economic  impact  on  large 
segments  of  the  population  would  be  too 
great  in  the  short  run.  I  might  add  when 
the  supply  of  any  product  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  very  few,  the  price  may  be  dictated 
by  design  more  than  demand. 

A  STTIUCAXT  Of  THX  CACSX  OF  THX  SHOBTAOXa 

In  summary,  shortages  In  America 
have  been  created  by  a  combination  of 
econcHnic  factors  rather  than  any  sinister 
force.  These  include:  imderproduction  in 
America;  increased  demand  for  goods 
and  services  at  home  and  abroad;  eco- 
nomic price  controls  which  discouraged 
production  and  actually  encouraged  ex- 
Portaticai  of  products  in  short  supply 
coupled  with  two  demluations  of  the 
dollar  in  14  months  which  made  Ameri- 
can goods  far  cheaper  abroad. 

Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  a  short- 
age in  one  product  creates  a  shortage  in 
another.  For  example,  plastic  and  syn- 
thetic fibers  are  made  from  petroleum 
products.  A  shortage  in  petrolexmi  prod- 
ucts creates  a  shortage  tn  synthetic  fibers 
which  In  tiim  creates  a  shortage  in  cot- 
ton, and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 

I  fear  we  are  going  to  see  the  same 
domino  theory  affect  unemployment.  One 
fit  the  reasons  the  administration  wanted 
peoiile  to  turn  down  their  thermostats  as 
a  way  to  conserve  fuel  was  because  this 
would  not  put  anyone  out  of  work.  Let  us 
awaime  that  the  Oovexnment  is  able  to 
spread  the  shortage  aroimd  in  a  fair 
way— not  likely—and  that  fuel  use  will  be 
cut  back  in  nonessential  areas — leisure 
driving  as  opposed  to  operating  a  factory. 
Even  then  the  unemployment  rate  will  go 
up. 

In  the  first  place,  gasoline  stations  will 
stay  open  fewer  hours,  oausing  some  to  be 
out  of  work.  With  people  driving  fewer 
miles,  they  will  buy  fewer  cars,  tires, 
and  so  forth.  Some  whq  work  for  the  tire 
company  or  auto  con^iany  will,  there- 
fore, be  out  of  Jobs.  Those  who  work  at 
companies  which  sell  products  to  those 
who  work  at  the  tire  comiwny  will  be 
laid  off.  And  so  the  chain  goes  on.  Just 
as  a  shortage  la  one  product  can  create  a 
shortage  in  another,  a  reduction  in  Jobs 
in  one  area  can  cause  &  reduction  in  Jobs 
In  another. 

I  do  believe  the  effect  of  these  short- 
ages would  be  less  severe  if  the  Oovem- 
ment were  more  honest  with  the  people. 
While  I  hatve  been  in  Wfctshington.  I  have 
seen  too  many  reports  which  appear  to 
ale  to  be  "wishes"  rather  than  accurate 
estimates  of  economic  conditions.  It  is 
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almost  as  tf  the  Government  thought  it 
could  make  something  happen  by  saying 
it  was  going  to  happen.  As  a  result,  many 
American  people  do  not  feel  they  can 
trust  their  Government.  The  AmeMcan 
people  would  be  far  better  able  to  con- 
tend with  these  shortages  if  they  knew 
what  caused  them,  how  severe  they 
might  be,  and  how  long'  they  might  last. 

I  might  add  that  fear  of  or  anticipa- 
tion of  a  shortage  can  ^y  itself  create  a 
shortage.  Talk  that  there  might  be  a 
shortage  of  a  product  can  cause  such 
unusually  heavy  purchases  of  that 
product  that  a  shortage  Is  created  and 
this  in  turn  can  create  even  heavier  de- 
mand for  a  product  which  before  the 
nmior  was  in  plentiful  supply. 

I  repiember  the  story  of  the  man  who 
opened  a  hot  dog  stand.  Through  hard 
work,  good  hot  dogs,  and  Imaginative  ad- 
vertising, he  soon  had' hot  dog  stands 
throughout  the  country.  He  advertised 
the  biggest  hot  dogs  In  America.  He  had 
signs  on  the  highway,  raidlo  commercials, 
regular  newspaper  ads  and  exciting  tele- 
vision commercials.  0|ie  day  his  son 
came  home  from  collase  and  told  his 
dad  that  things  were  go|^  to  get  worse. 
He  told  his  dad  that  l^e  economy  was 
in  trouble  and  buslne$s  was  going  to 
drop  off.  So  the  man  closed  some  of  his 
stands,  cut  back  on  the  size  of  his  hot 
dogs  aa^  cut  back  on  hlq  billboard,  news- 
paper, radio  and  television  advertising. 
And  just  as  his  son  had  predicted — busi- 
ness did  get  worse. 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  Congress.  I 
realize  I  may  not  be  alile  to  solve  some 
of  these  protdems,  but  at  least  I  can 
miUce  an  honest  effort  to  explsdn  them 
to  those  I  r^resoit  so  they  wfll  be  better 
able  to  cope  with  them. ' 

Blaming  the  shortages  on  those  who 
are  already  impoptilar  nfcay  be  the  pcdlti- 
cal  thiag  to  do,  but  it  wll  not  bring  about 
solutions  and  it  will  Oot  make  it  any 
easier  for  peoide  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem. I  am  convinced  Ihat  by  working 
together  we  can  solve  these  problems  ot 
shortages  and  that  the  Crst  step  toward 
finding  solutions  is  a  ftank  and  honest 
understanding  of  the  pibblem. 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  lCASBACK«|(ErT8 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  BXFClEmiTATTVXS 
Tuesday,  April  i,  1974 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
£h}eaker.  an  extremely  \rorthwhlle  edito- 
rial appeared  recently  In  the  Patriot 
Ledger,  published  in  Qnincy,  Mass.  The 
editorial  clearly  points  up  the  need  for 
oiactment  of  leglslatloQ  to  provide  for  a 
mid-decade  census.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  be  impressed  by  the  practical 
and  straightforward  i)ecommcndatioii> 
which  the  Patriot  Ledanr  makes  fa  this 
area,  aiul  I  hope  that  all  of  than  will  Jsin 
me  in  working  for  enactoient  of  legisla- 
tion in  this  area. 

Tlie  editorial  of  March  26  follows : 
d-Dboabb  Otafsus 
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stead  of  every  10  years — ^looked  Mke  a  good 
Idea  whOee  time  had  come. 

The  CenrniB  and  Statistics  Suboomxnlttee 
of  the  Bouse  Port  Office  and  ClvU  Serrice 
Committee  held  bearings  In  September  ol 
that  year,  heard  complaints  about  the  1070 
census,  and  made  one  major  recommenda- 
tton — ^that  the  censris  should  be  conducted 
every  five  years.  The  panel's  support  for  the 
mid-decade  censvis  was  unanimous,  and  It 
tlflo  had  the  endorsement  of  the  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  census  and  then-Mayor 
John  V.  Lindsay  of  New  York  City. 

Dr.  George  H.  Brown,  then  census  director, 
noted,  "In  view  of  the  growing  Importance 
of  census-type  information  and  the  growing 
rate  of  change  of  our  society.  It  appears  that 
a  censxis  every  Ave  yean  Is  now  appropriate." 

And  that's  the  pomt:  rapid  change  out- 
pacing the  Important  statistical  data  the 
census  provides.  The  census  Is  more  than  a 
tx>dy  count.  Important  as  that  Is.  It  relates 
to  the  poUtlcal  life  of  the  nation  In  providing 
the  data  for  drawing  up  congressional  dis- 
tricts. It  bears  on  the  allocation  of  federal 
and  state  funds  to  communities,  on  business 
plans  for  i>lant  location  and  market  strategy, 
on  economic  planning  and  goverzunent 
policy-making. 

But  it  wasn't  unlH  Avig-  3,  1972,  that  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee reported  out  a  mid-decade  sample  survey 
of  population  to  be  taken  m  1976  and  every 
10  years  thereafter.  In  a  blU  which  also  sought 
to  protect  the  confldentallty  of  information 
provided  by  Individuals  during  a  census.  That 
bill,  however,  expired  without  a  House  vote. 

Last  April,  the  committee  tried  again,  but 
the  bill  was  never  granted  a  rule  for  House 
action  because  of  opposition  among  the 
House  leadership  to  the  confldsntlallty  provi- 
sions. Now  the  mid-decade  census  bill — ^with- 
out the  confidentiality  provisions — is  back 
before  the  committee's  Census  Subcommit- 
tee, which  has  scheduled  a  markup  session 
for  this  Thursday,  after  which  the  bill  will 
go  to  the  full  committee  and  Is  likely  to  be 
reported  out.  (In  the  Senate,  a  bill  intro- 
duced in  January,  1973,  by  Ben.  John  Tower, 
B-Tezas.  for  a  mid-decade  census  has  re- 
ceived no  attention  and  has  not  been  given 
aheailxia.) 

If  there  is  to  be  a  mid-decade  census,  and 
ve  t)UBk  it  would  be  valuable.  Coogress  bad 
batter  get  going,  for  Uie  mid-decade  is  only 
mine  months  away. 


TRADE  REFORM  ACT  OF  1973 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

or  nmiAiu, 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Tueadav.  April  2.  1974 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
that  we  are  talking  and  negotiating  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  If  words  can  replace 
bullets,  I  am  for  it. 

Shipping  highly  technical,  sophisti- 
cated electronic  equipment — that  helps 
the  Russians  develop  weaix>ns  that  coiUd 
lead  to  our  destruction  Is  another  matter. 

Our  colleague,  Bbn  Blackbxtrn  of 
Georgia  has  done  an  excellent  job  of 
evaluating  recent  and  projected  exports 
of  U.S.  goods  that  significantly  contribute 
to  the  Russian  war  macdilne.  I  hereby 
sulHnit  his  testinuHiy  on  the  subject  as 
pressoted  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Pinaoee: 

BVnsnfTATIVS  BLACKSinUr,  SVFFOBTS  HJl. 
10710,  KovsK-BAasMB  TKum  Rwrotu  Act  ab 
HELPFxn.  IK  Bui'Kitta  Doww  Exfokt  or  XTj8. 
Tbcbkologt  to  Sovixx  ^v;&b  VUcBnrz 

Mr.  Clialrman.  I  appted^te  the  (^pc«tu- 
nity  to  api>ear  before  this  distingulsbed  com- 
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mlttee   in    Its   deliberations  of  HJt.    10710, 
"The  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973." 

I  voted  with  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Repreeentativee  when  it  passed  this  bill 
last  December  10th  (373-140) .  Prior  to  that 
final  passage,  I  voted  for  the  Freedom  of 
Emigration  Amendment  t»  Title  IV.  This  was 
a  crttlbal  amendment.  It  would  have  the 
effect  of  cutting  off  further  TT.S.  Oovemment 
credits  to  finance  Aiaerican  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  It  would  deny  the  Soviet 
Union  the  most  favored  nation  status  It 
seeks  on  behalf  of  its  export  to  this  country, 
unless  Soviet  leaders  allowed  free  emigration 
of  their  citizens. 

Through  all  of  the  latest  Moeoow-orlgl- 
nated  public  relations  talk,  band-shaking, 
smUlng  photographs,  and  carefully -gaug:ed 
communiques,  one  chilling  fact  penetrates 
loud  and  clear: 

Henry  Kissinger  has  returned  without 
agreement  on  that  all  Important  second  stage 
of  nudear  strategic  arms  limitations  (SALT 
U). 

It  Is  my  understanding  that,  in  diplomacy, 
as  in  law,  a  quid  pro  quo  is  basic  to  any 
sincere  relationship. 

I  suggest  that,  tar  tax  ot  the  talk  of 
Iminoved  relatlODShlp  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
I  find  Uttle  indication  that  the  Soviet  lead- 
en are  giving  tw  anything  but  ominous 
threats  covered  but  thinly  with  a  bit  of 
doubta  talk  here  and  there. 

With  aU  the  window  dressing  rtpped 
away,  this  Is  the  "■omethlng"  that  we  can 
expect  to  receive  ftxxn  them  in  return  for 
the  ever-broadening  range  of  oonoeaslonB. 
subsidies — even  gift* — that  they  continue  to 
receive  from  \is. 

There  la.  therefore,  an  urgent  need  for  us 
to  separate  the  hard,  cold  facts  of  "detente" 
from  the  deadly  euphoria  of  "detsnte." 

It  Is  my  pxnpoae,  today,  to  call  this  Com- 
mittee's attention  to  what  Z  ccmskler  the 
moet  ominous  syn^tom  of  the  total  "de- 
tente" syndrome:  The  manner  In  which  UJB. 
and  Britiab  computer  technology,  together 
with  other  U£.  technology,  continues  to 
make  its 'massive  contribution  to  the  con- 
tinued buildup  of  an  erer-more-sc^hlstl- 
cated  and  deadly  Soviet  war  madiUi*. 

For  example:  We  know  that  UJB.  and 
British  computer  technolagy  has  enabled 
the  Soviet  leaders  to  advance  development 
of  their  feared  MIBVb  from  two  to  four 
years. 

This  bill,  with  Its  Freedom  oCKoIgratlon 
Amendment,  will  have  the  effect  of,  at  least, 
slowliig  down  this  dangerous  outflow  of  our 
most  advanced  tecdmology  into  the  ever- 
growing Soviet  war  machine. 

Xjenln  boasted:  "When  the  moment  comes 
for  the  hanging  of  capttallsm.  the  capitalists 
will  bid  for  the  hemp." 

As  a  oonaequamce  of  White  Hqum- 
demanded  Congreaatonal  relaxation  of  export 
controls  in  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Unkm.  aU 
too  many  UjB.  corpwatlons  have  BtiuaMad 
over  themaalveB  in  their  unwitting  eagemeas 
to  prove  correct  Ijenln's  raiUnous  prophecy. 
"mis  is  no  credit  to  the  Itmg-range  Intelli- 
gence of  corporate  leadmra.  It  Is  even  leaser 
credit  to  the  leaders  of  our  Oovemment 
who,  lulled  by  their  own  rhetorto  about 
"detente,"  have  loet  contact  with  the  reali- 
ties of  conununism,  its  ways  and  wUes,  and 
its  ultimate  goal:  World  domlBf^ion. 

These  leaders  have  ignored,  certainly,  the 
definition  of  "detente"  given,  last  September, 
by  Soviet  Communist  Party  Chatrman  Leonid 
Brezhnev  to  his  PoUtlmro  and  to  Bast  Xuro- 
pean  C<»amunlst  Patty  leafdei*. 

As  Bummarlaed  by  VS.  nafines  and  State 
Department  offlclaU  the  Brashnev  definltlMi 
lathis: 

"To  the  Soviet  Union,  the  poUcy  of  aceom- 
modatton  does  represent  a  taottcal  policy 
shift.  Over  the  next  16  or  so  yeaia.  tba  Soviet 
Union  Intends  to  pursue  accocds  with  the 
West  and  at  the  same  time  build  up  its 
own  economic  and  military  strength. 

"At  the  end  of  this  period.  In  about  the 
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middle  nlneteen-elghtiee,  the  strength  of 
the  Soviet  bloc  will  have  increased  to  the 
point  at  which  the  Soviet  Union,  Instead  of 
relying  on  accords,  could  establish  an  inde- 
pendent, superior  position  In  Its  dealings 
with  the  Wert." 

Actually,  there  was  nothing  new  about  the 
Brezhnev  thesis.  Trom  the  beginning.  So- 
viet Leaders  have  often  changed  tactics: 
but  only  as  a  temporary  means  toward 
achievement  of  the  ultimate  goal. 

That,  at  least  !n  1968,  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger 
appeared  to  understand  tbeee  basic  Marxist- 
Lenlnlrt  tenets  and  tactics  was  suggested 
by  certain  of  the  statements  which  he  set 
forth. 

Only  last  Tuesday,  a  Washington  Star-Sevs 
analysis  reminded  us  of  this  1968  Kissinger 
quotation : 

"There  have  been  at  least  five  periods  of 
peaceful  coexistence  since  the  Bolshevik 
seizure  of  power,  one  in  each  decade  of  tbe 
Soviet  state.  Each  was  hailed  in  the  West 
as  ushering  In  a  new  era  of  reconciliation  and 
as  signifying  the  long-awaited  final  change 
in  Soviet  purpoees. 

"£^cb  ended  abruptly  with  a  new  period 
of  Intransigence,  which  was  generally  as- 
cribed to  a  victory  of  Soviet  hardliners  rather 
than  to  the  dynamics  of  the  system." 

Referring  to  Dr.  Kissinger's  latest  mission 
to  Moscow,  the  Star-New$  analysis  added 
this  observation: 

"Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger's 
scene-setting  mission  ...  is  surrounded  wUh 
the  diplomatic  trappmgs  of  great  events  in 
the  makmg  and  major  achievements  within 
each.  But  the  signs  are  abundant  that  the 
ctirrent  stage  of  the  UJS.-Sovlet  detente  is 
reaching  the  end  of  a  phase,  and  that  the 
c\irrent  'era  of  reconciliation'  is  nearing  the 
natural  close." 

It  is  mort  significant  that  this  observa- 
tion was  written  on  the  same  day  that  the 
news  wires  were  carrying  glowing  accoimts 
from  MoBcow  of  how  the  American  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  Soviet  Communist  Party 
Chairman  Brezhnev  had  publicly  vowed 
that  their  so-called  "detente"  was  "irrevers- 
ible." 

Much  less  reported  was  the  Infinitely  more 
significant  statement  by  Mr.  Breziinev  that 
the  "alternative"  to  detente  "is  war." 

Unfortunately.  Just  as  their  so-called 
"detente"  is  on  Mr.  Brezhnev's  terms,  so 
would  be  the  "alternatives."  It  would  be  his 
"war." 

One  of  Communism's  oldest,  most  basic 
tenets  is  that  the  Commiinlst  Party  murt 
never  engage  in  so-called  "adventinism";  that 
is,  a  Communist  power  must  never  start  a 
war  without  advance  assurance  of  victory. 
Like  his  predecessors.  Mr.  Brezhnev  con- 
tinues to  build  fcH*  the  day  when  hU  un- 
leashing of  Soviet  military  might  against  us 
will  enjoy  such  advance  assurance. 

Unfortunately,  laynjen — In  government, 
the  media,  the  public — continue  to  think 
of  military  power  in  the  traditional  terms 
of  guns,  snd  planee.  and  tanks,  and  ships, 
and  bombs — Including  nuclear  bombs.  We 
faU  to  appreciate  that  the  very  heart  of 
latter  30th  Century  weaponry  is  the  com- 
puter. 

Told  that  VS.  computers  are  being  sold  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  Mort  Americans  feel  no 
alarm.  But  they  should. 

Tbe  computer  is  not  simply  a  calculating 
machine.  It  is  an  entire  system.  Big  opera- 
tional structures  such  as  missile  forces,  re- 
quire computers;  so  do  ships,  airplanes,  mis- 
siles and  space  vehicles. 

Unto  recently,  direct  export  of  IT.6.  com- 
puters was  restricted  by  export  control 
regtilattons.  Even  so,  the  origin  of  today's 
Soviet  systems  can  be  traced  to  Vbie  United 
States.  Following  World  War  Two,  the  Soviet 
Union  received  computers  almort  entirely 
from  Wert  Btiropesn  plants  of  IBM. 

Tile  earliest  American  computer  sale  to  tbe 
Soviet  Union  that  can  be  traced  was  a  Model 
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80a  NaUoiua-EUlott  aold  1a  1866  by  ElUott 
AutomaUoo.  Ltd.,  ot  Um  UiUtwl  Klogdom. 
NaUonal-KlUott  is  %  Oeaanl  Bactric  BUb> 
sldlAry. 

In  IBM,  staadanl  Cftblw  uul  Telasrapb. 
Ltd.  Installed  a  Standard  7  k  B  Instnunant 
landing  ayatam  at  lloaoow'a  D.  Sbaramatyeva 
Airport.  Standard  Cables  was  than  a  subaUU- 
ary  of  ITT. 

In  IBM,  a  second-generation  Control  Data 
Corporation  ie04  System  was  Installed  at  tbe 
Dubaa  Soviet  Nuclear  Facility  near  Moscow. 

In  1B73,  Control  Data  sold  the  Soviet 
Union  a  third-generation  CDC  6200  system 
computer. 

Tor  these  systems.  Control  Data's  operating 
statemaat  has  Improved  by  about  $3  mlllton 
In  sales  ov^r  tbe  past  three  years.  And  the 
Soviet  Union  has  gained  16  years  In  computer 
technology. 

As  iBdB  ended.  It  was  estimated  tbfat 
Western  computer  sales  to  all  of  Communist 
Kurope  and  tbe  UjB.SJt.  were  running  at 
$40  million  per  annum.  In  great  part,  three 
came  from  American  subsidiaries. 

In  18  months  during  lBe4-65,  ElUott 
Automation  delivered  five  Model  603  com- 
puters to  the  U,8£Jt.  The  XUlott  603  ranged 
In  price  from  $178,000  to  more  than  gl 
million,  depending  on  Its  stae. 

By  tbe  end  of  IBW.  General  Bectrlc- 
nUott  Automattoa  sales  to  Communist 
countries  were  four  times  greater  than  in 
1B68. 

This  market  accounted  for  onc-tblrd  of 
General  Xlectrlc-KUlott's  computer  ezporU. 
Other  O.K.  marhlnas.  Including  a  Model  400 
nuMle  In  France  by  Compagnle  dee  M*nhni^»« 
Bull,  were  also  sold  to  tbe  VS3H. 

Olivetti-General  Boctrlc  of  Milan.  Italy, 
also  has  been  a  major  U.SJBlt.  supplier  of 
O  Jt.  computers. 

In  1B67.  OUvetu  deUvered  $3.4  mlUlon 
worth  of  data  processing  systems  to  the 
U.S.SJt.  This  was  in  addition  to  BIbdel  400 
and  Model  115  macblnes  already  sold. 

In  1807.  Kngllab  Bactrlc  sold  the  UJB.8JI. 
Its  System  Four  Machine  with  mlcroelrcultB. 
This  machine  Inoorporated  BOA  patents.  It 
was  similar  to  tbe  BCA  Spectra  70  series. 

Over  the  years,  the  UAJBJL's  largest  single 
supplier  of  oomputera  baa  been  International 
Computers  and  Tabulation.  Ltd.  of  ths 
United  Kingdom.  The  latter  also  Ucenaes 
RCA  technology.  It  has  supplied  at  least  37 
of  33  large  computan  to  tbe  Sovtet  Union. 

In  November.  1860.  five  of  the  firm's  1800 
aeries  computers  valued  at  $ia  million,  went 
to  the  U3.SA.:  Tbese  were  large,  high- 
speed units  wttb  Intsgrated  dreolts.  With- 
out question,  they  were  well  in  advance  of 
anything  the  SovleU  were  able  to  manu- 
facture In  the  computer  field;  even  by  copy- 
ing previously-imported  technology. 

These  marhlnea  are  capable  of  solving 
miutary  and  spaoe  problema.  Bat,  being  ma- 
chlnsa.  they  cannot  distinguish  between 
military  and  civilian  problema.  These  la  no 
way  that  a  Western  firm  or  government  can 
prevent  Soviet  use  of  computers  for  military 
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In  1870-71.  cams  tbe  ultimate  Insult: 

Tbe  Soviets  Indicated  tbat  If  Xntematlonal 
Computers.  Ltd.  of  Great  Britain  was  aUowed 
to  eeU  two  big.  tmt,  blgbly-ajpblsttoated 
ISOOA  eoupiitsra.  Amsrican  aolantlsU  would 
be  allowBd  to  partlc^NMe  In  furtbsr  nsaareh 
at  tbe  Sefpukbov  IBatttate  of  Hl^  Bntigy 
Fbystes.  Tbe  key  equipment  at  Sezptikbov. 
Including  the  bubble  chamber,  had  eome 
from  tbe  West. 

Tbe  Soviets  gave  "iiooelad"  guarantaee  not 
to  use  tbeee  new  British  (BOA)  IBOOA  com- 
puters for  mllttary  reeeareb.  But,  gentlemen, 
«s  dont  know  how  to  prevent  Um  Sonets 
Crom  using  tbe  IBOSA  for  mllltan  pnrnness 
against  ua. 

Btu<n«ss  Week  of  April  38.  1873.  pubUabsd 
word  tbat  the  Soviet  Dbion  bad  eoutneted 
for  an  IBM  third-generation  S70  occnputer 
system.  Tbe  price:  A  reported  $10  mmion. 
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According  to  the  Wa$h^ton  Poet  of  July 
8.  1873.  and  tbe  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Au- 
gust 8. 1873.  James  Blnger,  Chairman.  Honey- 
well Incorporated,  Minneapolis,  told  a  Mos- 
cow news  conference  his  Ann  bad  begun  ne- 
gotiation with  the  Soviet  government  on  two 
contracU  Involving  ssversl  million  dollars. 

During  a  recent  avlatlon-qtace  Industries 
exhibition,  Soviet  interes|a  were  noted.  UB. 
companies  at  the  exhlblUon  Included:  West- 
Ingbouse  Electric  Corporctlon.  Bendlx  Cor- 
poration, CoUins  Radio  Company,  Texas  In- 
strtunents.  Inc.,  Boeing  Cbrporatlon,  United 
Aircraft  Corporation,  LocUieed  Aircraft  Ccv- 
poratlon,  Raytheon  Corporation. 

US.  Netoe  and  World  Report  of  January  38, 
1874,  said  International  Biislnees  Miu-tuwif 
and  tbe  Unlvac  Division  ot  Sperry-Band  were 
competing  In  two  areas  for  oontracta  for  two 
data  systems  for  Soviet  aviation. 

Bed  Star,  tbe  official  atgan.  of  the  Soviet 
Army  uasd  the  Remington-Rand  Unlvac  com- 
puter to  lUuatrate  an  article  on  Soviet  com- 
puters with  captions  translated  into  the  Rus- 
sian language. 

In  Science  magazine  of  Febniary  8,  1874, 
Mr.  Wade  B.  Holland,  Editor,  Rand  Corpo- 
ration's Sovtet  Cybemetica  Seview.  steted : 

'"niere  are  no  rigid  standards.  Getting  a 
license  to  export  depends  on  how  much 
weight  you  can  throw  or  wbether  your  timlnc 
to  right. 

Even  as  I  am  worried  about  the  export  of 
computer  technology  to  tbe  Soviet  war  ma- 
chine, I  am  worried  about  export  of  preci- 
sion grinding  machines  for  manufact\uw  ol 
precision  miniature  ball  bearings. 

Ball  bearings  are  an  integral  part  of  many 
weapons  systems;  there  Is  no  substitute.  Tlie 
entire  Soviet  ball  bearing  production  capabil- 
ity is  of  Western  origin.  All  Soviet  tanks,  all 
Soviet  military  vehlclee,  run  on  ball  bearings 
manufactured  on  Western  equipment — or  on 
copies  of  Western  equipment. 

AU  Soviet  missiles.  aU  Soviet  reUted  sys- 
tems—incliidlng  guidance  systems— ^ave 
bearings  manufactured  atx  Western  equip- 
ment— or  on  Soviet  dupBcatee  of  Western 
equipment. 

Bryant  Chucking  Grinding  Company, 
Springfield.  Vrrmont,  has  been  a  major  sup- 
plier of  ban  bearings  proeesslng  equipment 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  1880b.  when  the  US.  Oovemment 
and  corporations  were  providing  massive 
Infusions  of  Industrial  technology  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  Bryant  shipped  32.2%  of  its 
output  to  the  XJJSSJBL.  In  1834,  Bryant 
Shipped  56.3%  of  its  output  to  the  U.S.S  Jl. 

In  186B,  xmder  the  then  slightly  relaxed  re- 
strictions commensurate  with  Khrushchev- 
decreed  "peaceful  coexistence,"  Bryant 
was  able  to  seU  46  Centalign  B  machines  to 
the  UBBJl.  In  1860  the  UJ35JI.  placed  an 
order  for  46  similar  Brysct  nuchines.  The 
UB.  Department  ci  Commerce  indicated  will- 
ingness to  grant  Bryant  an  export  license. 
Bryant  accepted  the  order.  It  was  not  filled. 
however,  because  of  Defense  Department  ob- 
jections that  the  machines  would  be  used  for 
production  of  bearings  utillzed  in  strategic 
coB^wnents  for  Soviet  military  end  items. 

The  Bryant-Commerce  Department  effort 
to  export  tbe  Bryant  machinery  resulted  In 
an  Investigation  by  the  VM.  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Internal  Sec\irlty.  The  Subcommit- 
tee's report  stated : 

"We  are  now  concerned  ,  .  .  the  decision  to 
grant  the  license  was  a  grave  error." 

Tet,  In  1873,  the  Commerce  and  State  De- 
partments approved  Bryant's  export  to  the 
Soviet  Union  of  164  predion  grinding  ma- 
tiiinee  of  a  new-generatlcmso  sophisticated  as 
to  be  able  to  manufacture  miniature  ball 
beculngs  to  tolerances  of  36th  millionth  of 
an  bush. 

If  ttxls,  in  Itself,  Is  not  a  bit  fthintng  to 
those  who  recognlae  the  laaportanee  of  such 
precision  ecpilpment  In  tb#  hands  of  the  So- 
viet Unlmi  permit  me  to  add  the  Information 
that  while.  In  tbat  manner,  the  Soviet's  war 
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machine  gained  164  of  these  machine**;  while 
the  United  Statea.  reportedly  bM  never 
owned  more  than  77  of  them. 


ments  signed 
tlon  w)^  the 
nee  and  Tech- 
The  five-year 
A  technological 
defense -related 


Recent  reports  about 
by  General  Dynamics 
Soviet  State  Committee  for 
nology  are  also  disturb' 
agreement  for  scientific 
cooperation  covers  such 
fields  as  ships  and  shipbuilding,  telecom 
municatlons  equipment,  aabestoe  mining  and 
processing,  conunercial  ano  special  purpose 
aircraft,  computer-operated  microfilm  equip- 
ment, and  navigations  and  water  buoys. 

Also  upsetting  Is  Pairchlld  Corporation's 
agreement  with  Communist  Poland  for  sale 
of  UJ3.  integrated  circuit  technology  used 
extensively  In  modem  weafxnu  systems  and 
in.  third -generation   computers. 

The  February,  1874  Issue  of  Armed  Forces 
Journal  International  npOcte  this:  The  So- 
viets are  asking  major  U4-  aerospace  firms 
(Boeing,  Lockheed,  McDonnell  Douglas)  to 
sell  them,  on  a  major  scale,  the  manufactur- 
ing technology  and  managerial  expertise  to 
build  wide-bodied  commercial  jet  liners. 

Development  of  the  Kama  River  truck  fac- 
tory will  undoubtedly  contribute  farther 
to  Soviet  military  capability.  Quite  obvious- 
ly any  truck  can  haxil  troops  and  ammuni- 
tion to  the  front  as  easQy  as  It  can  trans- 
port com  from  the  field. 

In  the  Soviet  view,  the  oranpetltlon  be- 
tween Communism  and  UjS. -based  non-Oom- 
munlsm  for  sclenttflc  end  technological 
superiority  relates  eeiMClaipy  to  direct  mili- 
tary power.  For  there,  as  ^vlet  leaders  have 
always  seen  It.  rests  the  ke;^  to  their  olttanate 
goal  of  world  domination.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  strengthening  the  Soriet  armed 
forces  must  forever  have  first  call  on  all  scien- 
tific-technological resource*  and  capabilities. 

Because,  again  and  agaln^  Soviet  sclentlflo- 
technologlcal  resource  tfapalillltlss  have 
ranged  from  Inadequate  io  dismal  fallars, 
UB.-based  superior  resovrces  have  been 
tapped.  As  they  have  been,  ao  shall  they  con- 
tinue to  be — ^unless — ^the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  shuts  off  tbe  supply  of  this 
which,  like  the  U.S.  scrap  Sietal  of  the  1880s 
must  one-day  find  its  end  reeolt  In  a  Soviet- 
inflicted  nuclear  Pearl  Harbor. 

I  respectftilly  commend  thto  problem  to 
the  attention  of  this  Comn^lttee.  I  do  so  with 
great  concern.  I  do  so  In  tfte  hope  tbat  S8sl« 
ous  consideration  be  given  to  badly-BMdad 
legislation  to  bring  an  end  to  what  Sboald 
never  have  been  started.  FXDvlslon  to  the  So- 
viet Union  and  other  Conlmtmtot  countries 
of  anything  which,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
Imagination,  could  possibly  be  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes  against  \is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again.  I  thank  yon  for  thto 
opportunity.  I  thank  tbe  Cconmlttee  for  its 
attention.  I  request,  most  slnoertiy,  serious 
consideration  to  the  facts  -which  I  have  set 
forth,  and  to  my  plea  for  senlty  In  the  nams 
of  U3.  freedom. 


MASS  TRANSIT  NEQDS  IN  DADE 
COUNTY,  I»LA. 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  2,  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  &&.  Speaker.  H<m. 
John  B.  Orr,  Jr..  mayor  of  Metropolitan 
Dade  County,  na.,  recently  testlfled  be- 
fore the  Sidxommlttee  on  TraospMia- 
tion  of  the  House  Pubttc  (Works  Oommlt- 
tee  on  HJl.  12859.  the  Unified  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

Mayor  presented  his  statement  on  be- 
half of  the  UJS.  Conference  of  Mayars, 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


$s  well  as  to  spell  out  the  enormous  needs 
for  mass  transit  assistance  in  south 
Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  fully  agree  with  Mayor 
Orr,  and  am  inserting  his  testimony  into 
the  RkcoRD  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

TssmcoMT  BT  How.  John  B.  Oaa,  Jb. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  tbe  Committee, 
I  am  John  B.  Orr,  Jr.,  Mayor  of  Metropolitan 
Dade  County,  Florida,  and  a  member  of  the 
Transportation  Committee  of  the  UB.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors.  I  am  here  on  behalf  oZ  the 
Conference  of  Mayors  as  well  as  Metropolitan 
Oade  County.  The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
jg  the  national  association  of  cities  of  over 
30,000  population,  represented  by  their  chief 
elected  ofllclals,  their  mayors. 

I  apprecUte  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  thto  Committee  to  comment  on  HB,. 
12858.  the  Unified  Tlransportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1974.  An  analysU  of  that  bill  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  as  part  of  our  for- 
mal presentation. 

Bather  than  addressing  myself  to  the  spe- 
cfflc  provisions  of  UTAP,  aUow  me  to  present 
the  views  of  the  UJS.  Conference  of  Mayors 
on  a  national  transit  legislation  program  for 
1974.  As  the  Committee  will  see,  o\ir  pro- 
posato  demonstrate  the  fvmding  level  for 
TJTAP  U  woefully  inadequate.  I  will  then  de- 
scribe our  situation  In  metropolitan  Dade 
County,  and  Justify  whj-  we  need  a  fixed 
guldeway  transit  system. 

NATIONAL     TaANSrr     DS6I8LATIVE     PaOOSAM 
FOR    1974 

A  massive  positive  national  program  for 
improving  and  expanding  public  transporta- 
tion faculties  and  operations  In  our  urban 
regions,  as  well  as  in  smaller  communities,  to 
now  mandated  by  a  combination  of  critical 
factors.  Besides  the  sheer  neceeslty  of  pro- 
viding greater  moblUty  for  people  as  a  prime 
pubUc  service,  these  critical  factors  also  bi- 
clude  the  pressing  necessity  to  utUtoe  efll- 
clenUy — and  conserve — ovir  sources  of  energy 
and  the  real  threat  that  life  Itself,  as  wo 
know  it  in  our  urban  areas  particularly, 
could  laecome  grievously  injured  If  drastic 
measures  are  not  taken  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment. 

Our  new  national  program  for  Improving 
and  expanding  public  transportation  must 
have  a  thrust  comparable  to  the  all-out  ef- 
fort and  support  that  we  have  given  to  spaoe 
exploration.  Further,  thto  new  thrust  for 
public  transportation  must  be  elevated  to 
the  crash-program  level  comparable  to  space 
exploration,  free  from  the  time-consuming 
restraints  of  red  tape  that  so  often  hampers 
the  legislative  and  admlnUtratlve  process. 

With  such  a  thrust  as  the  over-riding  ob- 
jective, the  foUowing  program  to  proposed 
for  action  in  1974: 

A  combtaed  effort  by  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
mintotration  to  increase  to  at  least  $S  bil- 
lion a  year  the  capital  grant  program  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration. 
This  program  should  be  assiired  for  a  mini- 
mum of  $15  billion  for  the  next  five  years, 
with  full  realization  that  thto  outiay  may 
have  to  be  increased  as  time  goes  by  because 
of  inflationary  pressures  and  tbe  identlflca- 
tion  of  new  needs. 

A  combined  efTwi;  by  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration to  provide,  for  the  flrst  time  at 
the  federal  level,  an  adequately  funded  pro- 
gram of  financial  assistance  In  the  opera- 
tion of  public  transportation  systems.  State 
and  local  governments  no  longer  can  baar  the 
responsibility  of  providing  financial  assist- 
ance for  transit  operations  alone.  The  time 
for  federal  govenmient  help  to  long  overdue. 
As  a  beginning,  the  federal  government 
should  provide  $600  million  a  year  In  finan- 
cial assistance  for  transit  operating  costs. 

The  adoption  by  the  federal  government — 
again  through  a  combined  effort  by  Cortgreee 


and  the  Administration — of  an  emergency 
program  calling  for  an  outlay  of  at  least 
$400  mlUlon  in  1974  to  help  expanding  tran- 
sit operating  fleets  as  quickly  as  possible.  For 
the  most  part,  such  an  emergency  program 
would  be  directed  toward  placing  more  buses 
on  the  streets.  It  also  would  require  the 
cooperation  of  the  automobUe  manufactur- 
ing Industry  in  tooling  up  to  produce  the 
buses  we  need.  In  this  respect,  we  must  think 
in  terms  of  crash-efforts  that  were  success- 
ful in  providing  aircraft  in  times  of  war. 

An  Immediate  refinement  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Act,  which,  as  adopted  In  1978,  gave 
public  transjxvtatlon,  for  the  first  time,  a 
share  of  tbe  assured  source  of  funds  of  tbe 
Highway  Trust  Fund.  Such  refinement  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Act  shold  be  directed  not 
only  toward  placing  public  transportation  on 
a  par  with  consideration  given  highway  im- 
provements, but  also  toward  national  and 
region-wide  planning  on  the  basto  of  total 
transportation  needs.  The  ultimate  goal 
should  be  tbe  creation  of  a  single  Trans- 
portation Trust  Fund. 

The  eliniination  without  any  further  de- 
lay of  all  impediments  which  thus  far  have 
made  ineffective  the  highly  desirable  pro- 
cedure to  provldtag  federal  aid  for  transit 
Improvements  through  the  so-called  contract 
authority  procedure.  Thto  procedure,  already 
incorporated  in  federal  leglslatton,  to  de- 
signed to  assure  the  necessary  funding  over 
a  period  of  years — such  as  a  span  of  five  to 
ten  years — so  that  public  transportation  sys- 
tems can  carry  out  the  large  projects  which 
cannot  be  accompltohed  overnight  or  in  a 
single  year.  Thto  contract  authority  proce- 
dure to  an  excellent  Idea,  but  It  must  be 
made  to  work. 

In  takmg  thU  immediate  action,  we  must, 
of  course,  keep  in  mind  long  range  goals — 
such  goato  as  developing  a  National  Urban 
Transit  Plan  and  Policy.  Such  a  national 
plan  and  policy  should  be  developed  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  National  Urban 
Transit  Plan  and  Policy  should  be  developed 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
Ccmgress  by  1977.  There  to.  however,  a  real 
danger  in  setting  such  a  deadline  four  years 
from  now.  It  could  lead  to  procrastination 
providing  we  do  not  set  earltor  deadllnea  for 
planning.  While  longer  range  planning  may 
be  an  Ideal  objective  fw  many  reasons,  we 
also  should  not  lose  sight  that  planning  to 
also  an  immedtote  and  continuing  process. 
Immediate  and  continuing  planning  must  go 
hand  In  hand  with  long  range  planning. 

Most  Important  of  aU  to  the  mandate  for 
Immedtote  action  at  tbe  federal  level. 

Coupled  with  the  need  for  Immediate  ac- 
tion to  another  extremely  Important  factor. 
A  massive  program  with  Increased  funding 
for  public  transportation  will  have  Ittti"! 
chance  of  success  If  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
mintotration  do  not  provide  the  assurance 
that  large  appropriations  of  funds  will  actu- 
ally be  provided  for  pubUc  tran^>ortatlon 
systems. 

There  m\ist  be  the  Immedtote  elimination 
of  the  impediment  tbat  has  stalled  many 
transportation  Improvements  In  recent 
years. 

The  impediment  and  barrier  has  been  the 
Impounding  of  transit  appropriations  by  tbe 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

To  appropriate  funds  for  public  transpor- 
tation but  then  to  Impound  the  funds  to  a 
practice  that  no  longer  can  be  tolerated. 

Such  was  not  the  case  for  space  explora- 
tion. Such  cannot  be  the  case  If  we  are  to 
meet  the  pressing  needs  for  Improved  and 
expanded  transportation  on  earth. 

Thto  can  <MUy  be  effected  If  four  factws 
oome  together: 

First,  local  control  over  urban  transporta- 
tion projects: 

Second.  fuU  flexlbUlty  between  highways 
and  mass  transit,  capital  and  operating  costs: 
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Third,  adequate  and  guaranteed  funding  to 
nieet  all  needs;  and 

Fourth,  a  slngto  Transportation  Trust 
Fund, 

I  shall  now  demonstrate,  through  the  ex- 
pertonces  of  Metropolitan  Dade  County,  Flor- 
ida, the  Justification  for  the  National  Transit 
Legtolatlve  Program  of  the  UB.  Confereaoe 
of  Mayors. 

Urbanized  Dade  Coimty  to  a  20th  century 
American  city  of  1.3  million,  with  relatively 
low  density  development  spread  over  many 
miles.  Though  there  to  a  downtown,  the  Cen- 
tral Business  District  of  Miami,  it  provides 
only  8%  of  the  Jobs.  There  are  12  other  main 
employment  centers  scattered  throughout 
the  urbanized  area. 

The  County  has  completed  its  authorized 
Interstate  Highway  System  and  other  urban 
freeways.  These  roads  are  badly  overcrowded 
In  rush  hours  and  trafiBc  moves  very  slowly. 
In  1972  there  were  at  least  50  miles  of  arterial 
streets  and  freeways  carrying  160%  of  their 
designed  capacity,  and  at  least  100  other 
mUes  of  artertols  carrying  116%  of  capacity. 
Since  1972,  vehicle  regtotratlon  and  gasoline 
consumption,  and  therefore  miles  driven, 
have  increased  18%,  and  almost  no  new  roads 
have  been  opened.  When  trafllc  exceeds  de- 
signed capacity  on  roads,  the  result  to  that 
It  slows  down. 

The  bus  system  is  publicly  owned  and  has 
been  gradually  Improving  service.  But  buses 
currentiy  do  not  provide  adequate  transpor- 
tation. The  running  times  are  slow  and  serv- 
ice between  many  points  to  not  available. 

We  have  a  tran^ortation  "problem"  In 
Dade  County.  Mobility  to  limited,  Inefflctont, 
slow  and  expensive.  The  private  car  to  relied 
upon  dtoproportionately.  Tbe  large  elderly 
population,  many  of  whom  caniK>t  drive,  and 
the  poor  and  tbe  young  who  do  not  have 
cars,  are  severely  restricted  In  their  mobility. 
The  transportation  problem  limits  employ- 
ment opportunities  because  the  people  can't 
get  to  the  Jobs  and  restricts  the  capacity  of 
many  residents  to  partlc^te  In  the  full 
variety  of  our  community  life. 

In  moving  to  solve  thto  problem,  we  have 
concluded  tbat  we  cannot  put  additional  re- 
liance on  the  private  car.  Indeed,  we  cannot 
use  the  automobile  to  the  extent  we  now  do. 
Tbe  faefllttos  for  automobiles  are  used  to 
capacity.  The  roads  and  sheets  are  full  and 
the  city  to  full  of  roads.  Parking  lots  are  fuU 
and  the  city  to  full  of  parking  lots. 

At  the  present  time.  22%  of  our  urban 
land,  and  over  40%  of  the  Central  Busmess 
Dtotrict,  to  devoted  to  roads  and  parking  lots. 
We  cannot  Increase  tbat  ci4)aclty  without 
unacceptable  costs.  To  build  more  freeways 
tTw»a.nn  destroying  homes  or  businesses.  To 
create  more  parking  means  taking  more  q>aoe 
from  what  the  city  to  for. 

Our  city  has  spread  out  largely  because  of 
the  automobile,  and  thto  q>read  contributes 
to  our  transportaticm  problem.  To  try  to 
build  nvore  automobile  facilities  would  re- 
quire greater  dispersal  as  oc«nmercial,  indus- 
trial and  residential  uses  are  converted  to 
roads  and  parking. 

Ws  need  to  encourage  greater  concentra- 
tion of  faculties. 

Let  us  look  at  thto  matter  from  tbe  point 
of  view  of  the  function  of  cities.  What  are 
cities  far7  Why  are  there  cltiesf  Thie  reason 
for  cities  to  to  create  the  morfcetploee — of 
Ideas,  of  goods,  of  culture.  The  maike^idaoa 
requires  direct  confronutlon  betwaen  peo- 
l^e.  Physical  concentration  to  necessary  for 
confrontation. 


To  a  large  extent,  tbe  private  automobile 
hinders  thto  function  simply  by  taking  up 
too  much  space — In  streets  and  for  storage. 

Streets  are  crucial  elements  In  tbe  mar- 
ketplace, as  they  tie  facilities  together  and 
make  communication  poesible.  Otreats  filled 
with  auto  trafllc  become  barriers  Instead  of 
facilitators  of  communication. 

We  must  also  remember  that  cttlisa  are  de- 
pendent on  the  reaouroea  of  tb*  land  tbat 
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rapports  thmn,  mad  eannot  conoume  re- 
■ourcM  beyond  the  capacity  of  that  land  to 
produce.  'nuB  ptlyate  automobile,  uaed  aa  the 
primary  transportation  mode,  already  clearly 
la  sthtlzdnc  the'  reacrufte  baae  of  the  world's 
cltleft.  Krea  ainiller  cars  are  profligate  In 
thetr  consumiptloii  at  fuel,  metals  and  other 
product^.' 

I  hope  that,  in  planning  for  the  transpor- 
tation future,  we  can  set  aside  the  question 
of  air  pollution,  nils  health  problem,  caused 
mosUy  by  cars,  Is  Increasing  tn  sererlty  In 
Dade  County  yearly,  and  eauses  Intolerable 
situations  in  mamy  cities.  Apparently,  there 
will  be  cars  that  produce  mtnimm  pollution 
by  Utter  In  this  deeade. 

We  must  bring  about  a  change  in  trans- 
portation practices,  changing  many  trips 
trom  prlrmte  car  to  public  modes. 

To  achieve  this,  we  must  proceed  In  two 
ways  simultaneously — improving  public 
transit  while  discouraging  autos. 

There  are  two  strBtsgles  for  reducing  auto 
use.  One  Is  pricing— increasing  the  cost  of 
gas,  parking,  tolls;  the  other  is  withdrawing 
resources — reducing  space,  parking  and 
streets,  and  Umltlng  fuel. 

The  pricing  strategy  Is  a  license  to  drive 
for  tho«  who  can  alford  it.  If  cars  hurt  cities, 
there  is  no  Justification  for  this  license. 

I  believe  we  should  withdraw  resources 
from  the  private  car  and  devote  some  of  those 
resources  to  the  public  modes.  I  see  no  evi- 
dence that  America  can  afford  both  cars  and 
transit.  We  should  widen  sidewalks  so  pe- 
destrians can  move,  create  bus  lanes  and 
bicycle  lanes  from  street  space  formerly  de- 
voted to  cars.  tiuab«nd  ova  fuel  reeources, 
giving  buses  and  trains  all  they  need,  and 
change  our  ordlnandea  to  limit  new  parking 
facilities,  instead  of  reqtilrlng  them  in  new 
buildings.  We  «h6\ild  withdraw  the  resources 
of  stree^t  sp*oe.  parking  space  and  fuel. 

I  beUere  ibeae  BMurares  are  a  matter  for 
local  government.  We  In  Dade  County  are 
starting  to  accept  our  reqwnslblllty.  On  one 
major  commuter  route,  wo  are  closing  two 
lanea  to  private  cars,  creating  a  bus  lane  and 
a  carpool  lane.  On  another  overcaowdad  free> 
way  route,  we  ar*  adding  a  lane,  but  It  wlU 
Q&ly  be  used  by  busw. 

But  at  the  saioe  ttiae,  public  tnuutt  must 
be  improved.  It  xattst  be  mad«  f astar.  mora 
reliable,  more  comfc^tabla,  mot»  convenient 
and  reasonably  jvlced. 

Since  pubUe  tran^tortatlon  is  in  fact 
Cheaper,  as  I  wlU  show,  I  want  to  see  a 
situation  where  transit  ia  so  good  people 
can  have  the  choice  of  giving  up  a  car  and 
saving  money.  To  <io  this,  tcanalt  must  pro- 
vide transportation  that  competee  with  the 
aervlce  quaUtlas  of  the  autonxHiUe. 

It  is  In  the  transit  Improvement  side  of 
the  strati«y  that  we  need  federal  hrtp.  And 
It  seems  to  us  equitable  and  approprtete 
that  this  help  should  be  loitboomlng. 

We  need  the  fedsrai  help  because  the 
caste  of  adequately  Improving  transit  are 
beyond  the  flnaitclal  eapaotty  of .  the  na- 
tion's cities.  As  a  general  maMer,  the  basic 
revenue  source  for  cities,  ttxe  property  tax. 
Is  at  a  level  ^lere  any  Incraasa  would  ap- 
proach oonflseatlon,  and  would  Impose  un- 
fair faardahipa. 

There  to  a  strong  federal  Intsrwt  in  fan- 
proving  moblUty  In  urban  areas.  Fuel  and 
matMiitB  oonservatloa  Is  a  national  matter. 
Uaay  urban  areas  at*  multi-steto  so  we  an 
dealing  wtth  interstate  oonunene.  As  a 
mobUe  citizenry,  the  ability  to  move  about 
in  any  city,  alfeete  us  aU. 

lAt  ma  adirtraas  myself  now  to  the  question 
otf^ttte  kind  of  transit  that  we  need.  We  la 
Pe4e  County  studied  this  issue  and  opted  for 
a  grade-sej^arated.  fixed  guldewaj  *«««v>^n* 
B?***u"WPi««nented  by  ezprws  feeder 
num.  It  la  not  an  "either/or"  system,  taut 
a  comprehensive  and  *'*»nnr^  appcoactx  tt^ait 
buUds  upon  uid  In^jiroves  existing  capacity 
"We  coxuMenA^  and  rejected  an  jB-bns  sya- 
tern.  We  cmbot  6oiMxm»  rtilanee  on  can. 
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We  balanced  the  considerations  of  aervlce 
and  cost.  We  committed  ourselves  to  a  $700 
million  system,  and  passed  a  $13az  million 
general  obligation  bond  issue. 

Let  me  spell  out  the  reasons  for  our  deci- 
sion to  choose  this  system. 

1.  Cost — It  has  been  suggested  that  fixed 
guldeway  transit  systems  are  unjusttOaMy 
expensive.  In  fact,  fixed  guldeway  systems  are 
cheaper  than  freewaja.  In  urban  Dade 
County,  a  four  lane  freeway  coete  $16  mil- 
lion per  mUe.  The  lanil  and  guldeway  for 
our  system  will  cost  $12  mlllloa  per  mile.  The 
capacity  of  a  four  lane  freeway  is  10.000  per- 
sons per  hour.  Our  system  will  handle  up  to 
15,000  persons  per  hour  and  I  might  note 
that  the  Toronto  systom  can  carry  S9.000 
persons  per  hour. 

The  freeway  requires  four  times  as  much 
land. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Job  could 
be  done  by  Improvements  In  bus  service  that 
would  require  far  less  capital.  This  question 
involves  a  definition  of  the  job  that  needs 
to  be  done.  To  provide  the  service  charac- 
teristics that  wiu  challenge  the  car.  the  rail 
system  is  necessary. 

The  capltel  coete  are  clearly  higher  than 
few  buses  alone.  You  pay  more,  but  you  get 
more.  Over  half,  $400  million,  of  our  coete 
is  for  construction  of  the  g^lldeway.  It  Is  the 
guldeway  which  gives  the  advantages  of 
speed,  safety,  comfort  and  lower  noise  pollu- 
tion. 

The  rail  cars  coet  more  than  buses.  0\ur 
380  vehicles  wUl  cost  $3t5.000  each,  and  wUl 
seat  about  70.  A  new  bus  today  coate  $38,000 
and  seate  about  60.  The  rail  car  will  be  de- 
preciated over  20  years  while  the  bus  has  an 
economic  life  of  only  DO.  Nevertheless,  the 
rail  car  coste  $160  per  eeat  per  year  while 
the  bus  coete  about  $85. 

But  again,  you  get  more.  The  raU  vehicle 
provides  the  advantagee  of  speed,  comfort, 
quiet,  safety,  and  less  pollution,  and  pro- 
vides greater  service. 

While  c^ltel  coste  are  higher,  operating 
coste  will  be  lower  for  our  rail  system. 

The  rail  system  will  coBt  only  41  %  of  what 
buses  coet  to  operate — 46*  per  vehicle  mile 
compared  to  $1.11  for  buses.  The  rail  vehicles 
are  substantlaUy  larger  than  buses.  The  rea- 
son for  this  Is  the  labor  Intenslveness  of 
buses.  When  you  add  capacity,  you  add  driv- 
ers to  the  same  extent.  Xabor  coete  are  81  < 
of  the  bus  coete  of  till  per  mile.  With  rail, 
labor  coste  are  58%  of  rail  (meratlons,  26t 
of  4Ai. 

JjBt  US  look  now  at  the  advantages  of  rail. 

2.  Speed — The  rail  system  has  a  clear  ad- 
vantage in  speed.  Presenlly,  the  average  speed 
for  all  buses  is  11  m.p«,h.  This  is  reduced 
somewhat  in  rush  hours.  The  average  auto- 
mobile speed  is  23  m.pJi.,  but  in  rush  '^oui 
this  Is  lowered  to  the  11-12  m.pJi.  level  of 
buses.  The  average  speed  of  our  rail  system 
will  be  23  m.pJi.  There  will  be  no  reduction 
in  rush  hour. 

The  average  speed  of  the  trains  will  be 
twice  the  ourrent  level  for  buses,  equal  to 
that  of  cars — but  twice  the  rush  hour  car 
average.  Bus  speeds  ca|i  be  Improved  on 
some  routes  by  making  express  lanes  and 
bus-only  lanes,  but  the  opportunities  are 
limited. 

Currently,  the  bus  trip  the  length  of  Miami 
Beach  takes  one  hour.  The  transit  schedule 
will  be  18  minutes.  There  is  little  opportunity 
for  Improving  bus  schedules  on  this  route. 
Miami  Beach  to  downtown  Miami  now  takes 
4S  minutes  by  bus.  The  transit  will  take  less 
than  30. 

S.  Service — Our  investigations  gave  us  no 
evldeooe  that  the  bus  can  offer  the  quality 
of  service  ^at  a  fixed  guldeway  car  can. 
The  rail  cars  are  smoother  in  ride  and  in 
acceleration  and  stopping  and  are  rocxaier. 
Buses  cannot  provide  th»faclUtlee  that  make 
it  easier  for  the  elderly.  RaU  cars  can  be 
entered  without  steps.  The  smoother  ride 
is  far  easier  for  the 
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4.  PoaiUfofv— With  freeent  technology 
buses  cause  far  taan  aif  poautlrai  and^* 
multiple  sources  make  abatement  difficult 
The  electric  system  preduoes  poUution  at 
only  one  soiu-ce,  so  reduction  is  slmplifled. 
Bus  poUution  is  emlttei  where  people  are 
whUe  electric  generatlod  emissions  are  gen- 
eraUy  away  from  concentratlcois  of  people 

We  saw  no  evidence  that  buses  can  be 
made  as  quiet  aa  the  rail  cars.  Much  of  the 
raU  system  will  be  ele\)ated.  removing  th« 
source  of  noise  from  the  pedestrian  and 
residences. 

6.  Safety— Ttxe  national  experience  is  that 
raU  transit  has  half  of  tlie  accidental  Injury 
rate  of  bus  transit. 

8.  l/tai2otto7»— Part  Of  the  conventional 
wisdom  about  pubUc  tr4nsportetlon  is  that 
raU  systems  cannot  wortS  except  where  there 
is  high  density  resldentQa  and  business  de- 
velopment and  highly  concentrated  travel 
into  and  out  of  a  central  business  district. 

We  beUeve  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  large 
geographic  area  like  ouns  requires  the  high 
speeds  possible  only  by  raU  for  successful 
transit.  It  is  the  speed  that  gives  our  system 
the  fiexibUlty  that  can  enable  pe<^le  to  travel 
by  transit.  Our  system  will  rvm  to  within 
waUclng  distance  of  38^.000  resldente  and 
302,000  jobs. 


BEEP  CATTLE  INDUSTRY 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1974 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texa3.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  fourth  generation  rancher  and  cattle- 
feeder  myself.  I  want  to  see  the  $20 
billion  beef  cattle  Industry  prosper  and 
grow  as  I  feel  this  Is  one  of  the  gi«at 
examples  of  a  pioneer  free  enterprise 
industry  which  pro<iuces  the  No.  I 
nutritious  food  for  the  American 
family.  Beef. 

Mr.  Speaker,  live  cattle  prices  have 
come  down  15  percent  to  20  percent  dur- 
ing the  past  month,  resulting  in  cattle 
feeders  sufTering  losses  of  $75  to  $125  per 
head  on  meat  animals  marketed;  and 
retail  beef  prices  have  not  come  down 
proportionately ;  and  current  retail  pricee 
for  beef  have  apparently  met  some  con- 
sumer resistance;  and  retailers  dras- 
tically reduced  their  featuring  of  beef 
following  the  truckers'  strike. 

The  public  is  getting  hit  with  higher 
retail  prices  for  beef  at  the  same  time 
farmer's  prices  are  going  down. 

The  spread  between  retail  prices  and 
farm  prices  for  choice  beef  jumped  10 
cents  per  pound  for  the  week  ended 
February  16.  Retail  beef  prices  increased 
from  an  average  of  $1.48  per  pound  in 
mid-February  to  an  all-time  record  of 
$1.53  per  pound  at  the  same  time  that 
farm  prices  for  choice  steers  had  fallen 
$12  per  hundred  pounds. 

Prices  for  live  cattle  have  been  falling 
since  mid-February,  while  there  are  in- 
dications that  retail  prices  and  the  retafl 
spread  are  at,  or  close-  to,  record  highs. 

It  is  time  for  retail  prices  to  reflect 
the  lower  prices  for  live  animals.  It  would 
be  helpful  if  retailers  were  to  promote 
beef  through  special  sales  programs.  If 
retail  stores  would  reduce  their  proftt 
margins  to  something  like  normal  levels, 
they  could  pay  the  iSarmers  more,  or 
charge  consumers  leu,  or  botli. 
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Tbe  beef  industry  groups  assure  con- 
sumers that  ample  supplies  of  beef  cat- 
tle are  available  now  and  for  the  next 
several  months — and  that  they  should  be 
able  to  buy  beef  cheaper. 

I  have  several  suggestions  that  we 
might  follow  in  order  to  help  not  only  the 
beef  producer  but  also  the  consumer, 
"niey  are  as  f(dlows: 

Fhst.  That  chain  stores  be  urged  to 
continue  and  expand  the  featuring  of 
beef  and  do  all  possible  to  move  the  cur- 
rent oversupply  of  beef  tliat  has  stacked 
tq>  in  feedyards  and  in  cold  storage;  and 

Second.  That  the  DOD  of  the  United 
States  be  urged  to  modify  their  speciflca- 
UoDS  for  beef  purchases  and  move  for- 
ward their  purchase  dates,  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  current  low  prices;  and 
purchase  domestic  beef  for  our  overseas 


Third.  That  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration take  steps  to  immediately  end 
the  economic  stabilization  program  on 
food,  which  has  not  been  successful  but 
which  has  disrupted  normal  marketing 
patterns  of  beef  and  caused  cattle  feed- 
ers to  lose  an  estimated  $1  billion  since 
Sept^nber;  and 

Fourth.  That  the  meat  grading  branch 
of  the  U.S.  DepEutment  of  Agriculture 
be  urged  to  change  present  grading 
standards,  taking  into  consideration  that 
we  have  a  shortage  of  grain  in  the  coim- 
try,  that  catUe  gain  less  efficiency  during 
the  last  30  to  40  days  of  normal  feed- 
ing— it  takes  TOOTS  pounds  of  grain  per 
pound  of  gain  to  put  on  the  excessive 
fat — and  that  the  upper  end  of  the 
present  UjS.  good  grade  is  acceptable  to 
most  consimiers;  and 

Fifth.  That  cattle  feeders  support  and 
help  National  Cattlemen's  Assodation 
and  tile  National  Livestock  and  Meat 
Board  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  liaison 
with  chain  stores  and  to  expand  the  pro- 
motioQ  of  beef. 

My  real  concern  today  is  that  unless 
something  is  done  immediately,  the  cat- 
tle feeders  will  be  bankrupt  and  will  not 
be  able  to  continue  feeding  cattle.  As  a 
cattle  feeder  myself,  I  know  first-hand 
tiiat  the  losses,  which  have  been  sus- 
tained within  the  last  few  months  and 
weeks,  are  only  Indicative  of  the  overall 
situaticHi  facing  every  cattle  feeder  in  the 
business.  Not  only  will  the  present  low 
prices  of  fat  cattle  break  those  who  are 
feeding  cattle,  but  it  will  also  shake  the 
banks  and  the  other  financial  loan  com- 
panies that  have  been  loaning  large 
amounts  of  money  to  develop  and  keep 
the  cattle  industry  in  business.  If  this 
happens,  the  cattle  feeding  industry  will 
be  set  back  years. 

Not  only  is  the  cattle  feeding  industry 
in  Jeopardy  at  the  present  time  but  so 
is  the  future  meat  and  food  supply  of  the 
Nation.  The  present  disastrous  prices  of 
fat  cattle  are  also  having  a  serious  effect 
on  cow-calf  operations.  It  takes  years  to 
build  a  cow  herd  to  supply  the  steers  and 
heifers  for  feeders.  For  adequate  supplies 
of  beef  in  the  future,  it  is  imperaUve  that 
>tepB  be  taken  to  alleviate  this  situation 
VL  the  cattle  industry. 

Borne  people  have  argued  that  export 
controls  should  be  amdied  to  grain  to 
orlTB  prices  down.  Although  It  is  true 
that  grata   fanners   have   had  higher 
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prices  for  their  grain  this  past  year  thi^w 
in  many  years  previous,  their  costs  have 
also  doubled.  Consequently,  even  with 
the  higher  prices,  many  farmers  will  not 
break  even.  Qrain  sorghum.  I  believe, 
will  fight  any  thought  of  export  ocmtrols 
on  grain.  This  is  not  the  answer  to  the 
cattleman's  problems. 

The  grain  farmers  are  dependent  upon 
the  cattle  feeders  and  the  consumers  are 
dependent  upon  both  for  their  future 
food  supply.  I  encourage  you  to  help  in 
every  way  possible  to  get  the  cattle  feed- 
ers back  on  an  even  pattern  of  business 
without  so  many  unusual  interruptions 
from  Government  and  economic  agen- 
cies. 

The  cattle  industry  has  always  helped 
itself  in  the  past.  They  have  initiated  in- 
tensive beef  promotion  campaigns,  solic- 
iting the  help  of  siq)ennarket  chains 
in  featuring  beef  and  also  assuring  them 
of  a  constant  supply  as  long  as  prices  re- 
main favorable  for  production. 

The  cattle  feeding  industry  has  been 
plagued  with  boycotts,  price  freezes, 
truck  strikes,  increased  costs  of  feeding 
and  so  many  factors  wrecking  its  normal 
operation  that  one  wonders  how  any 
industry  could  be  expected  to  survive 
with  these  problems. 

Consumers  can  expect  a  gradual  return 
to  more  stabihty  of  beef  supplies  and 
prices  tf  the  Government  does  not  again 
disrupt  the  beef  production  and  market- 
ing system. 

The  m-advised  beef  price  freeze  of 
1973  caused  problems  for  consumers  as 
well  as  the  cattle  industry— artificial 
beef  shortages,  almormal  fluctuations  In 
beef  supplies  and  pricee,  and,  at  times, 
higher  retail  prices  than  would  have 
prevailed  imder  continued  operation  of 
a  free  market. 

The  only  solution  to  these  problems  is 
to  eliminate  artificial  controls  on  agri- 
culture and  food,  particularly  where 
commodities  like  beef  are  involved,  and 
let  the  free  market  system  work.  In  this 
way,  we  can  help  assure  greater  Umgrun 
beef  supplies,  with  more  stable  prices 
for  consumers  and  adequate  returns  for 
producers. 

One  of  the  freeze-caused  disruptions 
was  a  recent  supply-demand  situation 
which  brought  the  largest  drop  In  live 
cattle  prices  in  history— decreases  of  iqi 
to  $20  per  himdredweight  in  the  fUl  of 
1973.  Because  of  high  feed  and  other 
costs,  along  with  the  disastrous  break  in 
cattle  prices,  our  Xeedtaig  industry  lost 
money  at  a  rate  of  ome-quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  per  month.  You  know  full 
well  that  no  cattle  feeder  can  stay  in 
business  and  ke^  producing  beef  for 
very  long  with  losses  of  $100  or  more  per 
head. 

The  larger  beef  supplies  did  bring 
slight  reductions  in  retail  prices  before 
Christmas  and  consumers  enjoyed  good 
t)eef  values. 

However,  the  industry  as  well  as  myself 
had  warned  the  Government,  placements 
of  cattle  in  feedlots  were  reduced  in  1973 
because  of  the  freeze,  high  costs  and 
prospective  losses.  Feeders  stUl  are  not 
back  to  levels  which  permit  most  f  eedvi 
to  break  even  or  show  a  profit.  We  will 
need  consistently  strong  cattle  prices  If 
feedlots  are  to  meet  today's  high  costs 
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and  have  the  incentive  to  go  on  produc- 
ing beef  in  desired  volume. 

We  must  recognize,  though,  that  we 
may  never  again  see  the  very  cheap  meat 
and  food  of  former  years.  The  energy 
shortage,  worldwide  demand  for  feed  and 
food  and  sharply  higher  production  costs 
will  not  permit  beef  prices  as  low  as  the 
public  became  accustomed  to.  The  short- 
ages and  costs  of  grain,  fertilizer,  protein 
supplements,  feed  phosphates  and  even 
baling  wire  are  contributing  to  the  rising 
costs,  while  limiting  the  production  of 
food.  Some  supply  shortages  stem  in  large 
measure  from  the  price  control  system 
and  its  distortions  of  an  agricultural 
economy  which  can  function  efQciently 
only  under  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Also,  when  the  Congress  banned  use 
of  the  cattie  growth  stimulant  stilbestitd 
in  1973,  beef  suppliers  were  reduced  by 
the  equivalent  of  1  million  head,  and 
feed  costs  jumped  by  as  much  as  15  per- 
cent— still  anothn-  factor  in  higher  costs 
to  consumers.  If  we  are  to  produce  the 
good  protein  food  which  is  in  demand, 
we  cannot  afford  to  eliminate — on  a  tech- 
nicality of  an  unwise  law — a  production 
whose  safety  was  proven  in  20  yean 
of  use.  DES  has  been  reinstated  but  is  of 
very  little  value  because  of  imcertainty 
to  reimpose  the  lian  plus  restrictive 
guidelines  for  its  use. 

The  cattle  industry  also  recognizes  the 
seriousness  of  the  energy  shortage  ^tvI 
will  do  all  it  can  to  conserve  f ueL  I  sJso 
must  emphasize  that  adequate  beef  sup- 
pUes  depend  aa  fuel  supplies  for  all  seg- 
ments of  the  production  and  marketing 
system.  A  shortage  in  just  one  place,  like 
cattle  delivery  trucks,  can  and  did  dis- 
rupt the  entire  system. 

We  may  not  see  lower  beef  prices  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  1974,  but  we  can  hope 
for  more  stability  of  supplies  and  prices 
if  tile  present  price  control  Iaw  is  not 
renewed.  Price  controls  on  beef  have  been 
tried  4  times  in  the  past  28  years,  and 
not  once  has  this  mix  of  politics  and  eco- 
nomics worked  to  the  benefit  of  either 
consumer  or  the  catUe  industry. 

The  cattie  feeding  industry  is  heading 
for  a  wreck,  unless  the  market  sltuakkm 
turns  aroimd  quickly.  Even  though  the 
first  three-quarters  of  1973  were  very 
profitable  for  feeders,  they  have  suffered 
unpreced^ted  losses  the  last  5  months, 
because  of:  First,  Government  Interfer- 
ence in  the  f <Mm  of  a  discrlminatcffy  price 
freeze  last  July;  second,  the  energy  cri- 
sis, which  caused  a  "recession"  psychol- 
ogy, resulthig  in  consumers  buying  less 
beef;  third,  the  truckers'  strike;  and 
fourth,  increased  feed  costs. 

On  January  1,  1973.  Texas  had  2,215,- 
000  head  on  feed;  on  February  1,  1974, 
we  had  2,340,000  head  on  feed— a  5.6- 
peroait  increase.  Marketings  In  February 
and  March  have  been  so  slow,  I  esti- 
mate that  30  percent  of  the  osttle  that 
should  have  been  marketed  in  Febmary 
and  March  have  been  emrled  over  to 
AprlL  This  means  we  will  have  a  loog 
supply  for  the  next  several  months  or  an 
abundance  of  cattle  for  oonsumeis. 

Regarding  cattle  losses,  the  average 
loss  is  running  from  $100  to  $135  pw 
head,  depending  on  how  much  the  owner 
paid  tea  the  feeder  oaives.  Ttut  biggest 
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kMS  that  I  have  beexx  able  to  confirm  was 
$178  per  head. 

An  example:  One  company  that  mar- 
ksted  27^89  head  In  October-lfOTember- 
December  lost  $3^9,901  or  an  average  of 
$83.M  per  head.  On  10,175  head  market- 
ed tn  January  and  Fdsroary,  their  losses 
were  4966^15  or  an  average  of  $55.65  per 
head. 

m  Texas,  we  sboold  maiket  388,700 
head  per  month.  If  the  average  loss  Is 
$143  per  head,  w«  axe  losing  !n  Texas 
akme  at  the  rata  of  $1,900,000  per  day, 
$13,303,000  per  week  or  $57,014,000  per 
month. 

Qraln  sorghum  on  March  1  cost  feed- 
ers $6.30  per  hundredweis^t.  That's  an 
18-peicent  increase  since  October  1 — 
$4.50,  a  74-percent  Increase  since  May  1 — 
$Si>5  and  double  that  of  November  1, 
1973-'-$3.50.  The  total  feed  costs  now  are 
about  $110  per  ton,  compared  to  about 
$65  per  ton  a  year  ago. 

Since  it  takes  9  pounds  to  10  pounds  of 
feed  to  put  on  1  pound  of  gain,  the  cost 
of  gain  has  iDcreaaed  from  about  80  cents 
per  pound  a  year  ago  to  about  53  cents 
per  pound  in  March.  These  figures  In- 
clude Interest  on  investment  and  normal 
death  loss. 

Most  feedyards  in  Texas  are  custom 
feedyuxis,  meaning  that  they  furnish 
"room  and  board"  for  the  customer's — 
owner's— cattle.  Many  customers  are  go- 
ing out  of  business,  however.  If  this  con- 
tinues, the  percent  occupancy  in  feed- 
Shards  could  drop  below  the  breakeven 
levtf — normally  about  80  percent — and 
cause  some  feedyards  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. Also,  some  feedjrards  that  feed  Uieir 
own  cattle  could  go  out  of  business  soon, 
if  the  losses  on  cattle  continue. 

You  may  ask,  wm  the  nnall^  feed- 
yards— under  10,000  head  capacity — stay 
in  business?  Yes.  but  only  if  they  can  get 
the  financing.  While  there  are  some 
economies  to  be  gained  in  size,  some  of 
the  smaller  feedyards,  if  they  are  efiD- 
dent,  probably  will  be  able  to  reduce 
overhead  and  compete  with  the  larger 
ones. 

What  will  it  take  to  stop  the  big 
losses?  Ilie  only  way  to  stop  losses  for 
oatUe  already  purchased  and  on  feed  is 
for  chain  stores  to  lower  prices,  feature 
more  beef  and  move  more  lieef.  Con- 
sumers prefer  beef  and  will  buy  more  of 
It.  if  they  can  afford  it.  As  retail  sales 
pick  up.  the  eoKcess  of  heavy  cattle — 
over  1.100  pouDds— In  feedyards.  which 
are  depressing  pilces  now,  will  clear  out 
and  prices  for  all  cattle  will  improve. 

For  cattle  not  yet  on  feed,  it  iqjpears 
the  only  way  to  prevent  a  loss  is  for  the 
feeder  to  pay  less  for  the  replacement 
feeder  calves.  At  today's  price  for  fat 
cattle — $41  per  hundredweight— and  to- 
day's price  of  grain — $5  JO  per  hundred- 
welgtit— and  this  means  feeder  calves 
will  have  to  be  purchased  for  about  $31 
per  hundiedwelstat— Instead  of  the 
;>reee9it  40  to  50  cents  per  ixxmd  if  they 
are  to  break  even.  However,  this  lecHTard- 
Ibm  the  cow-calf  operator  and  soon  he 
will  be  losing  money. 

Of  oooiae,  the  preferred  way  out  would 
be  for  fat  cattle  prices  to  increase;  then 
everybody  In  the  industry  could  make  a 
fair  proAt  Ihis  means  that  fat  cattle 
would  have  to  sfltt  f  or  about  $50  to  $96 
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per  hundredw^s^t,  considering  today's 
cost  of  grain  and  feeder  calves. 

Additionally,  placements  during  Feb- 
ruary were  down  aboat  30  percent,  com- 
pared to  the  same  numth  last  year.  This 
means  there  could  be  a  short  supply  of  fat 
cattle  coming  out  daring  the  summer, 
which  would  mean  liigher  prices  for  con- 
stmaers.  If  feeders  continue  to  buy  fewer 
replacements  or  to  pay  less  for  them — 
both  of  wlilch  they  are  stue  to  do — ^it 
will  mean  that  f  armen  and  ranchers  who 
produce  the  feeder  calves  will  probably 
liave  to  sell  them  below  cost.  Thus,  they 
will  stop  the  expansion  of  their  cow 
herds,  which  amounted  to  a  5  percent  in- 
crease last  year,  and  consumers  will  feel 
the  effects  2  or  3  years  from  now.  If  the 
consumer  demand  for  beef  continues,  as 
it  surely  wlU,  then  the  shorter  supplies 
will  mean  higher  prices  for  beef  in  2  or  3 
years. 

As  I  said  before,  the  solution  is  not 
price  controls.  Tliat  Is  the  cattle  indus- 
try's biggest  problem  now — Government 
price  controls,  which  upset  the  market- 
ing patterns  of  cattle.  The  beef  industry 
responds  to  and  adjusts  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  remarkably  well. 
Cattlemen  want  to  Increase  produc- 
tion— to  supply  the  consumer  demand — 
and  will  do  so,  if  left  alone. 

Another  problem  facing  the  cattle  in- 
dustry is  the  suspension  of  meat  import 
quotas.  On  December  21,  1973,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  announced  that 
meat  Import  quotas,  which  the  President 
suspended  for  1973  would  be  suspended 
for  1974.  As  you  luiQw.  this  suspension 
applies  to  fresh.  fns«i  and  chlUed  beef, 
veal,  mutton  and  goat  meat  subject  to 
the  1984  meat  import  law. 

Ttiis  meat  will  be  able  to  move  freely 
into  the  United  States  without  restric- 
tions except  for  meeting  the  usual  in- 
spection and  health  standards  and  tariff 
regulations. 

The  Secretary  has  stated  that  this  sus- 
poision  of  quotas  is  expected  to  continue 
throughout  the  entire  calendar  year  of 
1974.  However,  as  required  by  law.  he 
will  review  the  situation  every  3  months. 
Should  marketing  conditions  change  sub- 
stantially, the  siispenslon  of  quotas  will 
be  reconsidered. 

Furthermore,  on  January  2,  the  Sec- 
retary estimated  that  the  United  States 
would  import  1  billion  575  million  poxmds 
of  fresh  meat  this  year. 

We  cannot  expect  to  significantly  in- 
crease the  domestic  supply  of  beef  in  this 
country,  and  thus  provide  our  consimiers 
with  a  continuing  large  supply  of  beef 
at  reasonable  prices.  If  we  continue  to 
import  such  Ipo-easingly  large  amounts 
of  meat.  Massive  Importation  which  un- 
dermines the  ability  of  a  domestic  in- 
dustry to  produce  in  quantities  capable  of 
meeting  domestic  consumer  demand  does 
nothing  to  fight  inflation  over  the  long 
nm.  What  we  need  Is  sufflcient  incentives 
for  the  meat  industry  to  Increase  sup- 
plies to  the  point  where  consumers  can 
obtain  the  meat  they  want  at  prices  they 
can  pay. 

l^e  food  sector  seems  to  catch  more 
puidic  flak  than  any  other  sector  of  our 
economy.  Consumers  always  feel  that 
they  pay  too  much  for  food. 

They  will  gnunble  about  the  price  of  a 
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new  automobile  once  every  3  to  5  years. 
They  will  grumble  about  the  price  <tf 
a  dress  occasionally.  "Iliey  will  complain 
about  the  rent  when  it  increases.  They 
will  shake  their  heads  In  dismay  over  the 
price  of  new  fumitiire  when  they  make 
an  occasional  purchase. 

But  food — th&t  is  different.  At  least 
three  times  a  week,  and  often  three  times 
a  day,  "It  costs  too  ntuch." 

Mrs.  Housewife  echoes  it.  The  college 
student  in  the  dormitory  echoes  it.  The 
truck  driver  at  the  lunch  stop  echoes 
it.  The  pensioner  echoes  it.  The  person 
tearing  out  food  stamps  at  the  checkout 
counter  echoes  it. 

"If  we  could  just  roll  back  food  prices," 
they  say,  "we  could  eat  more  food  and 
better  food  and  still  have  more  money 
available  to  spend  for  the  luxuries  of 
living." 

This  philosophy  is  held,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  by  perhaps  more  Ameri- 
cans than  any  3ther  economic  concept. 
The  concept  is  false.  It  simply  does  not 
work  that  way. 

Nevertheless,  periodically  pressures  to 
"do  something"  build  up  in  our  society- 
first  through  the  consumer  route,  then 
fanned  by  politically  ambitious  Init  eco- 
nomically irresponsible  advocates,  the 
movonent  eventually  finds  political  ex- 
pression of  such  force  that  governments 
succumb  to  the  pressures  and  take 
strictly  counterproductive  action  in  the 
form  of  strict  price  controls  in  tlie  food 
industry. 

Shortly  everybody  learns,  "We've  been 
wrong  again." 

Those  who  fail  to  learn  from  the  mis- 
takes of  history  are  condenmed  to  re- 
peat them.  Economic  history  is  no  ex- 
ception. 

We  wrote  another  ch^iter  last  siun- 
mer  in  the  history  of  counterproduc* 
tive  manipulation  of  food  prices.  When 
we  slapped  ceilings  an  meet  prices,  for 
example,  great  hurrahs  went  up  from 
some  consumer  groups — "Aha;  at  least 
we  have  forced  the  hand  of  Government 
to  take  action  against  the  selfish  spedsl 
interests  in  the  food  industry." 

The  victory  was  sliort-lived.  Quicldy 
baby  chicks  were  destroyed.  Poultry 
fiocks  were  liquldateKl.  Pregnant  sovt 
were  sent  to  slaughter.  Milk  cows  were 
marked  for  the  block. 

Within  weeks  the  very  consumers  who 
had  clamored  for  lower  prices  and  for 
price  rollbacks  realized  that  everything 
was  not  going  according  to  plan. 

Every  chick  destroyed  represented 
drumsticlcs  that  would  never  reach  the 
meat  counter.  Every  hen  slaughtered 
represented  dozens  of  eggs  that  would 
never  be  cartoned.  Every  pregnant  sow 
headed  for  market  represented  pork 
chops  that  would  not  be  eaten  8  montbi 
later.  livery  dairy  cow  turned  into  beef 
represented  milk  that  would  not  be  on 
the  table. 

The  lesson  was  quiclcly  and  painfully 
releamed  that  low  oonsiuner  prices  are 
not  the  8<de  key— indeed  not  even  tlw 
important  key — to  better  living.  ProdnC' 
tion  is  the  answer.  We  Uve  better  ooly 
when  we  have  more  of  the  things  we 
want  and  need — and  the  only  way  to  fit 
more  productlcm  is  to  let  stronger  prle« 
Induce  producers  to  turn  out  more.  IB 
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turn,  increased  supplies  keep  prices  in 
line. 

Farmers  are  no  exception  to  this  eco- 
nomic truth.  We  have  just  harvested  rec- 
ord crops  in  1973,  and  for  1974  Ameri- 
can farmers  will  turn  on  their  produc- 
tion spigot  as  never  before.  While  some 
of  this  production  may  be  response  to 
patriotism  or  to  exhortations  by  the  Ag- 
riculture Department  and  the  agricul- 
ture colleges  the  great  bulk  of  it  is  purely 
and  simply  response  to  stronger  market 
prices. 

Tills  is  an  incentive-oriented  society. 
Some  people  call  it  a  profit -oriented  so- 
ciety. Call  it  what  you  will — but  experi- 
ence has  shown  us,  over  and  over  again, 
that  there  is  no  substitute  for  economic 
incentive  in  getting  added  production. 

We  ignored  that  experience  last  smn- 
mer.  We  took  the  bureaucratic  approach. 
We  were  wrong  again — dead  wrong. 

For  a  little  while  after  that  lesson, 
everybody  knew  we  had  made  a  mistake. 
Our  politicians  Icnew  it.  Our  bureaucrats 
knew  it.  Our  economics  professors  knew 
it.  Our  consxuners  knew  it. 

All  of  us  want  the  aiBuent  life.  We  want 
plenty  of  wholesome,  healthful,  nutri- 
tious, and  palatable  food  at  reasonable 
prices.  Experience  has  demonstrated, 
time  and  again,  that  the  best  way  to 
obtain  that  food  is  when  responsible 
profit  Is  a  viable  incentive  for  farmers  to 
produce  it. 

In  other  words,  unless  something 
changes  soon  the  next  big  shortage  will 
be  beef  and  red  meat.  USDA's  new  cattle 
on  feed  report  hangs  out  the  warning 
signal  that  feedlot  owners  are  continu- 
ing to  cut  placements  in  the  face  of  high 
costs  and  substantial  losses  on  every 
animal  they  finish  for  slaiighter. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  on  feed  was 
13,637,000  head  as  compared  to  14,432,- 
000  January  1. 1973— a  decUne  of  795,000 
head  or  6  percent.  That  includes  an  in- 
crease of  4.000  head  in  the  27  States 
which  feed  very  few  cattle — 575,000  in  all 
27  this  year — making  the  decline  799,000 
in  23  major  feeding  States  for  which 
statistics  are  compiled  quarterly. 

The  6-percent  decline  does  not  teU  the 
Whole  story.  The  report  shows  place- 
ments down  15  percent  in  the  23  States 
in  the  October-December  quarter.  It 
shows  December  placements  off  24  per- 
cent in  the  seven  States  reported 
monttily.  Decline  was  24  percent  in  Sep- 
t«nber,  25  percent  in  October,  and  8 
percent  in  November. 

By  weight  groups,  here  is  what  USDA 
found  in  the  lots  January  1 : 

[In  thouMiKb] 


AH  cattle  and  calvM 

Jan.  1 
1973 

ian.  1 
1974 

1974  as 
p«rc«nt 
•11973 

Uss  thill  50  lb 

1.946 
3.847 
4,346 

3.076 
646 

1,516 
t.977 
4.161 
3.404 
1.004 

71 

S00toe99lb 

77 

70010  8991b 

96 

900  to  1,099  lb 

Ul 

1.100  lb  and  ov«r 

155 

TtfM 

13,681 

13,062 

92 

Placements  in  1973  dropped  In  every 
month  except  January  and  March,  rang- 
ing up  to  the  24  percent  declines  in  Sep- 
tember and  December.  In  seven  States  on 
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which  monthly  data  is  compiled.  1973 
placements  were  off  2.373.000  compared 
to  1972.  Marketing  for  the  year  fell  1.- 
033,000  leaving  a  deficit  in  the  number 
in  the  pens  of  1,340.000. 

There  are  supposedly  nuuiy  hefty 
feeders  waiting  to  get  into  lots  which 
could  be  ready  for  market  tn  a  relative- 
ly short  feeding  period.  But  there  is  no 
sign  that  the  lots  are  filling  up  yet,  or  will 
soon.  USDA  economists  calculated  in  De- 
cember a  1.050  pound  steer  would  have  to 
bring  $55.25  a  hundredweight  to  pay  the 
cost  of  production  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1973.  It  is  more  now,  and  prices  have  not 
risen  close  to  $55  yet. 

If  what  lies  ahead  is  Indicated  by  past 
performance,  placements  will  be  off 
around  2  mUllon  head  the  first  half  of 
1974 — January  through  Jime. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  feeders  have  put 
56  to  59  percent  of  animals  for  the 
feeding  year  into  the  lots  in  July-Decem- 
ber, averaging  57.4  percent.  The  other 
42.6  i>ercent  was  placed  in  the  January- 
June  period.  If  this  pattern  applies  this 
year,  only  9.5  million  cattle  wiU  go  into 
lots  in  the  first  half  of  1974.  which  is 
2,300,000  short  of  a  year  ago. 

The  biggest  on-feed  cutback  in  January 
was  Iowa's,  at  207.000  or  11  percent. 
Colorado  cut  120,000;  Kansas,  90,000; 
Nebraslut   56,000  and  Texas  40,000. 

Only  six  States  showed  a  little  gain  and 
their  total  gain  was  64,000. 

Thus,  it  remains  a  mystery  for  me  to 
Ggure  out  where  the  extra  market  cattle 
are  coming  from  in  the  second  quarter,  as 
foretold  by  the  USDA.  They  are  not  in 
the  feedlots  as  they  ought  to  be. 

An  economic  fact  that  is  currently  as- 
serting itself  dramatically  on  food  sup- 
plies in  the  United  States  and  aroimd 
the  world  is  that  if  consiuners  want  more 
of  a  product,  they  must  offer  some  incen- 
tive to  get  it.  Tliat  incentive,  most  of 
the  time,  is  money. 

It  is  not  the  nature  of  the  agrictilture 
business  to  expect  high  price  guarantees 
for  increasing  production.  Farmers  know 
that  prices  go  both  up  and  down  from 
a  mjTTiad  of  factors.  What  they  do  have 
to  have,  however,  if  they  are  going  to 
make  the  added  investments  to  produce 
more,  is  at  least  an  on>ortunity  to  make 
more  profit. 

Beef  production  is  an  excdlent  exam- 
ple in  the  United  States.  The  amount  of 
beef  reaching  U.S.  tables  now  as  com- 
pared to  several  years  ago  is  relatively 
much  greater  than  the  total  number  c^ 
cattle  in  this  country  now  as  compared 
to  years  ago. 

For  many  years,  the  increase  in  beef 
production  came  in  a  large  part  from  in- 
creases in  efiflciency  on  the  farm.  For  in- 
stance, once  upon  a  time  steers  were 
pastured  imtil  they  were  3  or  4  years  old 
before  they  were  sent  to  market  as  "grass 
fat."  Now,  virtually  all  steers  are  fed 
grain  and  reach  market  at  choice  grade 
at  only  2  to  8  months  of  age.  On  Janu- 
ary 1  of  1973,  the  farms  of  this  ooimtiy 
had  11,651,000  milk  cows.  In  1935,  they 
had  26  million.  Chi  the  other  hand,  in 
1935,  the  number  of  beef  cows  on  farms 
was  only  about  14  million  head,  while  on 
January  of  1973  it  was  41  million.  With 
the  smaller  number  of  dairy  oowa,  more 
milk  is  produced  than  In  1835.  But  with 
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more  of  cattle  being  beef  animals  which 
produce  more  meat  than  the  dairy  vari- 
ety, total  meat  production  is  much 
greater  than  it  used  to  be. 

In  addition,  once  it  was  customary  to 
slaughter  a  large  number  of  calves,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  dairy  breeds,  to 
produce  veal.  Now,  virtually  all  calves 
are  fed  to  top  slaughter  weights  of  1,000 
pounds  or  more,  ami  this,  of  course, 
means  more  meat  than  if  they  were 
slaughtered  at  200  to  300  pounds. 

All  of  these  things  were  done  by  fann- 
ers in  response  to  demand  and  in  an  ef- 
fort to  make  more  money. 

But  in  recent  years,  all  the  readily  ap- 
parent efficiencies  that  would  tend  to 
greater  beef  production  i^pear  to  have 
been  accomplished. 

The  Nation's  dairy  herd  is  about  at  a 
minimum  to  produce  the  milk  needed. 
Grass  fat  cattle  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Virtually  all  cattle  are  fed  grain  so  that 
they  reach  slaughter  weights  early,  and 
they  are  bigger  because  they  are  grain 
fed.  Hardly  any  calves  go  to  slaughter 
as  vealers. 

Thus,  in  recent  years,  the  only  way  to 
get  more  beef  for  the  heavy  demand  in 
the  United  States  has  been  for  prices  to 
indicate  to  farmers  and  ranchers  that 
they  could  nmke  more  money  if  they  in- 
creased the  size  of  their  herds.  This 
meant  holding  back  heifers  to  produce 
more  calves.  And  as  time  goes  on,  the 
only  way  to  get  more  beef  will  be  to  raise 
more  cattle. 

The  only  way  this  country  can  get 
more  forage  supplies — pasture — is  for 
the  beef  market  to  indicate  to  farmers 
it  will  lie  profitable  to  spend  the  money 
necessary  for  pasture  Improvemoits. 

Virtually  all  of  the  Nation's  grazing 
land  now  is  being  utilized.  Much  of  it. 
in  the  Far  West  and  in  mountainous 
areas,  cannot  be  improved  upon  with 
present  technology. 

In  other  words,  ranchers  cannot  get 
profitable  returns  from  the  great  ex- 
pense of  spreading  fertilizer  on  vast  acre- 
ages to  moisture-deficient  areas. 

But  they  can  improve  pastures  in  the 
more  humid  areas  by  the  use  of  fertilizer, 
brush  control  and  by  seeding  Improved 
grasses,  an  of  which  takes  money. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  greatly  increased 
beef  cow  herd  has  been  able  to  find 
grazing  because  of  decreases  in  numbers 
of  other  grazing  animals.  For  every  beef 
cow  added  since  1920,  one  horse,  mule  or 
dairy  cow  has  disappeared  and  left  its 
forage  to  feed  the  beef  animal.  Sheep 
numbers  also  have  declined,  thereisy  leav- 
ing mwe  grass  for  cattle.  There  has  been 
some  comeback  in  the  number  of  horses 
but  not  enough  to  approach  the  total  of 
26.7  million  head  in  1918. 

The  point  is,  that  because  of  a  rather 
static  demand  for  pasture,  the  price 
structure  has  historically  not  provided 
a  vigorous  Incentive  to  expand  forage 
output. 

Now  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  reduce, 
percentagewise,  the  number  of  horses, 
dairy  cattle  and  sheep  as  was  the  case 
earlier. 

So.  if  consumers  of  this  country  want 
more  be^,  and  more  pasture  is  needed  for 
the  beef  cow  herd,  then  the  nurket  struc- 
ture will  have  to  be  such  as  to  pay  for 
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Daatur*  Improvement.  Prfsent  pastwe 
rental  rates  in  many  States  are  not 
enough  to  taidnoe  much  of  such  Improve- 
ments. V' 

ObvloutJjT,  as  more  cattle  are  being  fed 
grain,  more  grain  Is.needed  and  this  ac- 
counts for  the  great  increase  in  utiliza- 
tion of  com  and  gx^dn  sorghums  in  re- 
cent jiears  in  the  United  States,  alcmg 
with  those  auantttles  fed  hoga  and  poul- 
try. Handling  grain  going  from  Xarms  to 
feedlots  of  various  kinds  now  is  a  big 
buatoess. 

-  In  most  years  in  the  past,  grains  have 
been  in  surplus.  But  not  now.  Foreign 
and  domectic  dfgnand  appear  to  be  tak- 
ing aU  U.8.  farms  can  produce.  This  year, 
all  Oovanment  restrlctiscis  on  produc- 
tion are  off.  Presimiably.  all  avaUable 
acres  will  be  used.  Of  course,  more  acres 
may  be  made  productive,  if  money  is 
spent  improving  them. 

At  any  rate,  it  does  appear  that  many 
of  the  efflciepcka  that  so  easily  led  to 
greater  and  greater  production  In  this 
country  have  been  accomidlshed.  If  de- 
mand is  to  grow,  as  it  seemingly  will  in 
this  country  and  aiut>ad.  then  consumers 
should  be  aware  of  an  apparent  eoosiomic 
fact.  Tbey  will  have  to  pay  what  it  takes 
to  get  the  added  prodiiction. 

This  situation  does  not  autosnatically 
suggest  fantastic  prices.  But  it  does  indi- 
cate prices  pnunfcring  a  real  possibility  of 
a  profit  to  the  fanner  who  makes  the  in- 
vestment to  produce  more.  I  may  mean 
that  the  era  of  low  farm  prices  has  ended 
for  good. 
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AN  ODTSTANDINO  SEASON  FOR  THE 
EXETER  HXOH  SCHOOL  BASKET- 
BALL TEAU 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  FDnfSTI.TAl«IA 

IN  THK  HODSB  OV  BXFRESEirrATIVZB 
Tueadav.  April  2.  1974 

Mr.  MATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  1973-74  basket- 
ball team  of  Exeter  High  iBchool. 
lluvugh  the  outstanding  performance  of 
the  playezs.  this  squad  earned  the  Class 
B  second  place  honors  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania InterBchoIastic  Athletic  Associa- 
tion. Ihe  team  compiled  an  Impressive 
30-3  record,  the  most  wins  ever  by  a 
Berks  County  scholastic  team. 

Coaeh  Rod  Hand  certainly  deserves 
high  praise  for  his  nde  in  leading  the 
team  through  this  superb  season.  The 
members  of  the  team  have  earned  praise 
for  their  obvious  ability  to  excel  and 
their  willingness  to  cooperate  in  a  team 
effort.  The  players  on  this  year's  squad 
werer  Michael  Barrasso.  Charles  Booker, 
James  Brlzek.  Michael  Clabattoni.  Craig 
Conrad.  Kevin  Conrad.  Michael  Edwards. 
Thomas  Farina.  Richard  Hendel.  David 
Hinnerschlts,  Jc^in  Kubovsak,  John  Leln- 
bach.  Steven  Meyer.  Vincent  Roberts  and 
RalphStock. 

ThU  team  has  brought  much  honor  to 
their  school  and  their  community.  It  Is 
a  pleasure  to  extend  my  warmest  con- 
gratulaUons  to  Coach  Hand  aad  these 
fine  young  men  and  to  tnlng  their 
aciilevemcnts  to  the  attention  of  ray  col- 
leagues. 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF   UAHnjLND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RtPBESSNTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  2.  1974 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  report  issued  by  tpe  Cdtmcil  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  regarding  offshore 
oil  drilling,  it  i(rould  be  well  for  us  In 
the .  Congi'esis  to  paust  and  consider  Its 
implications.  3rian  Henley  writes  In  the 
Eastern  Shore  Times  of  Ocean  City.  Md., 
and  points  up  the  need  to  take  a  cautious 
approach  In  a  very  sensitive  area  of  en- 
vironmental concern.  I  Include  the  edl- 
IProm  the  Ilastern  Shore  Times, 
Mar.  28,  1974] 

torlal  at  this  point: 
OrraHORX  On. — Under  Considehation  bt 
NrxoM 
(9y  Brian  Henley) 

After  nearly  a  year  of  study,  the  President's 
CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality  an- 
nounced last  week  that  development  of  oU 
and  gas  rigs  off  the  coast  of  Ocean  City  and 
other  Atlantic  resorts  would  pose  serious  en- 
vironmental, economic  and  social  problems. 

Some  of  the  findings  b^  the  council,  which 
hrtd  a  hearing  on  potential  ofisbore  oil  and 
gas  development  In  Ocean  City  last  faU,  are 
startling  and  deserve  consideration  by  all 
residents  of  our  coastal  city. 

The  council  learned  that  onshore  develop- 
ment of  refineries  and  other  Industries  re- 
lated to  support  of  the  oil  firms  could  dras- 
tically alter  the  characteristics  of  this  or 
any  other  resort. 

Instead  of  clean  beaches,  we  could  have 
oU  stained  sand.  Instead  of  clean  water,  we 
could  have  poUutants  from  refineries  and  pe- 
tro-chemlcal  plants.  Instead  of  clean,  ocean 
air,  we  could  have  airborne  particles  foreign 
to  most  of  us.  Instead  of  plenty  wildlife,  we 
could  have  over  developed  farm  land  or  oily 
marsh  and  wetlands. 

The  President's  councU  also  discovered  that 
much  of  the  Income  genetiated  by  offshore  oU 
production  and  related  onshore  Industries 
would  likely  go  to  incoming  businesses  and 
populations.  Most  tourist  based  Industries 
now  found  here  would  board  their  doors  and 
seek  cleaner  lands. 

The  probabUlty  of  a  spill  reaching  shore 
from  the  Baltimore  Canyon — an  area  Just  off 
this  resort's  coast  said  to  be  filled  with  under- 
sea oil — would  be  about  10  to  30  per  cent. 
The  area  Is  now  a  popular  fishing  ground  and 
supports  two  major  busltiesses  here  now — 
commercial  axtd  sport  fishing. 

Not  s\irprlslng,  the  councU  also  determined 
that:  the  closer  the  rig  Is  to  shore  the  sooner 
a  spin  wUl  likely  hit  the  beaches;  drillers 
off  our  coast  would  find  Aitlantlc  storms  and 
weather  conditions  more  severe  than  those 
found  In  the  North  Sea,  a  factor  which  could 
lead  to  more  frequent  spills;  and.  oil  spills 
would  stand  a  greater  ckance  of  reaching 
this  beach  during  the  summer  and  spring.  If 
a  slick  occurred  during  those  seasons,  the 
resort  would  have  no  chance  to  repair  dam- 
age to  the  beach  before  the  height  of  the 
tourist  season. 

The  findings  by  the  council,  along  with 
their  unpublished  recommendations,  now  go 
to  the  Rrasldent  for  his  consideration.  Nixon 
has  Indicated  that  be  wants  further  explora- 
tion of  offshore  oU  and  gas  In  an  effort  to 
meet  runaway  domestic  eaergy  needs. 

■nie  President,  like  most  of  us,  has  been 
caught  In  a  headlock  not  ^nly  hj  Watergate, 
but  by  the  oU  taduatry  whi<d»  has  set  Its 
altea  on  ooaetal  oil  fields,  no  mattM  what 
hi^ipenvto  towns  like  Ocean  City. 

Area  MIeUls.  resldenti^  and  aU  otbeta 
should  now,  while  certain  moves  are  under 


consideration  in  the  White  House  on  offshore 
development.  Implore  the  President  to  seek 
oU  elsewhere  lest  we  all  be  run  off  this 
coast.  i 

■■  ■■■■  > 


ARGUMENTS  AQAINST  THE  CPA 

AMENDMENTS 

HON.  FRANiTHORTON 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  2.  1974 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  sujquaint  my  colleagues  with  the 
reasons  why  I  will  not  be  supporting  the 
amendments  which  I  Understand  will  be 
offered  to  the  CPA  bill,  HJl.  13163. 1  am 
inserting  in  the  REcofis  my  March  29 
letter  to  OMB  Dlrectot-  Roy  Ash  which 
discusses  the  proposals  he  made  in  a 
letter  to  the  committee  of  March  13. 

I  am  also  inserting  ^  analysis  of  the 
tliree  very  major  amendments  to  the 
committee  bill  which  are  Included  In  the 
Brown  substitute  blU,  HH.  13810.  The 
Brown  amendments,  in  my  opinion, 
would  pull  the  teeth  of  the  consumer 
advocate  and  render  meaningless  the 
skeleton  authority  that  would  remain. 
The  material  follows; 

House  of  Eepsescntatives, 
Waahtngton,  D.d..  March  29, 1974. 
Hon.  Rot  L.  Ash, 
Aisiatant  to  the  President. 
The  White  Home. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Rot:  I  do  very  much  appreciate  the 
support  the  Administration  has  given  to  our 
Joint  efforts  at  developing  an  effective,  yet 
responsible  Consumer  Protection  Agency  bill. 
Because  of  your  contlnuiag  Interest  In  pro- 
tf.ucing  the  best  possible  legislation,  I  do  want 
to  acquaint  you  with  the  reasons  why  the 
Committee  did  not  accept  the  amendments 
you  suggested  In  your  letter  of  March  13, 
1974.  I  am  sorry  we  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  your  suggestions  before  the 
letter  was  sent.  If  you  think  It  would  be  help- 
fiil,  I  womd,  of  course,  be  happy  to  sit  down 
with  you  In  an  attempt  to  reach  an  under- 
standing of  the  Issues  involved. 

ntTKRBOOATOanES 

Of  course,  you  realize  as  I  do  that  delet- 
ing the  Interrogatory  section  Is  not  a  viable 
alternative.  i 

You  go  on  to  suggest  that  If  deletion  of 
the  section  is  not  possible,  the  Committee  bill 
should  be  changed  so  th^  the  host  agency 
would  have  to  agree  to  a  CPA  showing  of 
merit  before  Issuing  Interrogatories.  Tour 
approach  was  speclficaUy  considered  by  the 
subcommltte*  and  fuU  Conmlttee,  but  not 
adopted.  Instead  the  present  language  was 
Included,  whereby  the  regulatory  agency  may 
refuse  to  Issue  the  Interrogatories  on  the 
basis  of  certain  findings  It  tnakes  on  the  ade- 
quacy and  appropriateness  of  the  request. 
This  emphasizes  the  regulatory  agency's  right 
to  refuse  to  issue  Interrogatories.  We  also 
added  a  provision  allowing  the  proposed  re- 
spondent to  petition  the  regulatory  agency 
for  reconsideration  of  the  decision  to  Issue 
interrogatories.  And,  of  coiXse,  the  respond- 
ent has  a  right  to  seek  Judicial  review  of  the 
regulatory  agency's  decision  that  the  Inter- 
rogatory would  not  be  unnecessarily  or  ex- 
cessively burdensome  to  th*  respondent.  Un- 
der the  Committee  bill.  In  any  court  test  of 
the  agency's  decision  to  send  an  interroga- 
tory, It  would  be  necessary  to  disprove  the 
regulatory  agency's  findlqgs  and  not  the 
OPA's  statement  of  the  nadeaalty  for  the  In- 
terrogatory. 

Tou  also  sugssst  that  tba  word  '^Modliig" 
Is  ambiguous  and  should    >•  removed  from 
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tbe)angut«a  prohibiting  GPA  intarrogatorles 
Mn  tbsy  involva  Informatloo  partlnaat 
t»  "^tndlBg  proseedlngB".  Leavtog  the  word 
la  is  mtendsd  to  make  dear  tBat  t2ie  CPA 
donot  use  tBterrogatortoa  when  a  proesed- 
dy  itas  beui  Inttlatad  sod  wiUpjwa -power 
tr  ofbar  oompitlsogy  proosM  la  •faUalAa  to 
ttM  OVA  an*  otksr  partlas.  Tta  tntappga- 
tarles  are  to  be  used  In  the  dladbaifs  of  tbe 
CPA'B  Investigatory  responalbUltles.  When 
vtrranted  by  the  raaultiag  Information,  they 
nay  result  In  a  CPA  request  to  the  appro- 
priate regulatory  agency  that  it  initiate  a 
proceeding.  If  the  regulatory  agency  felt  that 
tae  lnf<Hinatlon  coUeeted  by  Interrogatortes 
prior  to  tlM  proceeding  was  relavant  and 
nlld,  ttMn  it  woold  be  fooltSh  <tf  tB  to  Insist 
in  statute  that  tb*  Information  acquired  by 
ttiB  CPA  be  re-«0Uected.  any  more  than  in- 
formation now  gathered  by  a  regulatory 
igency  puratiant  to  intarrogatortas  during  an 
Investigation  on  its  own  initiative,  hma  to  be 
te-collected  when  a  proceeding  la  started.  If 
the  regulatory  agency  felt  the  intenogatory 
Information  was  not  relevant  or  vaBd.  tHan 
a  oould.  of  ooorae.  refuse  to  accept  tt  or  m- 
iltt  It  be  ei41eotBd«Dsw. 

mOUCAXBON  AtULABUBrr  AIID  oiscLosms 
Tou  recommend  that  the  word  "volun- 
ttfUy"  be  put  back  In  section  10(b)  (6)  (B) 
of  the  Committee  bill  which  glvas  the  CPA 
KossB  to  trade  secret  information  in  other 
Hfn"<—  unless  it  Is  claimed  the  information 
was  not  obtainable  without  a  promise  to 
tint  It  as  a  trade  secret  and.  therefore, 
oonfldentlal.  "nito  word  was  taken  out  in 
nbcommlttse  at  the  request  of  certain  busl- 
DMs  and  oonstuuer  groups.  If  tt  were  re- 
stored, tt  would  encourage  bustnaas  to  re- 
qutit  a  confidential  label  for  almost  sU 
tnfacmatlon  It  submitted.  Tlie  Ooamitttee 
fait  the  CPA  should  have  a  ri^t  to  see 
bfonxutloa  the  Congress  lias  authortaed 
governmental  agenolae  to  obtain  In  view  of 
the  CPA's  role  as  adviMr  to  the  Congrsss 
and  the  President,  and  Its  responalblUty  to 
InTastlgate  practices  which  are  harmful  to 
the  consumer  interest. 

In  deferenoe  to  tba  other  agendee,  the 
bill  makes  special  provision  fbr  information 
received  from  another  Federal  a^enoy  -wtfhln 
any  of  the  exempt  eatagorlss  of  the  Vtssdoea 
e(  mformstlon  Act,  inclndtpg  the  trade 
isarst  category,  m  sueli  oasas,  the  CPA  must 
eonfonn  to  any  noUoe  from  a  Veder 
tkat  the  Inf (xmatton  Is  not  to  Im 
to  the  public,  or  may  be  disclosed  only  tn  a 
particular  form  or  manner.  Uxos  aaoh  Vsd- 
aral  agency  la  SMured  tuU  oontrol  ovar  dla- 
eiasae  of  such  Information  after  It  goes  to 
tiMGPA. 

Second,  the  bill  contains  a  number  of  pro- 
visions specifically  directed  toward  the  pso- 
tsetlan  of  buBtneaa  confidential  Infonnatton. 
R  prohibits  public  dlaeloaure  of  trade  aeorets 
lad  other  eonfldsntial  buslneaB  iafarmaitlaa. 
Ibider  the  Vfeaedom  of  InfOtaaathm  itet^  B»ax- 
dlscloBure  of  such  informatSon  la  auMiotlaed 
tat  not  mandated.  Thus  iJia  bill  goes  beyond 
the  Preedom  of  laformatton  Act  In  placing 
t  poslttve  aad  nondlaeretlonary  obligation 
<9oa  the  CPA  to  protect  trade  saereSs  and 
eomnerelal  cc  financial  informatlDa.  btet- 
tng  law,  Buoh  as  18  U80  1908.  which  makes 
It  a  criminal  offense  for  a  Federal  employea 
to  release  confidential  information,  would 
also  ^iply.  of  eouae. 

TUOICIAl.  RLVIBW 

Tou  suggested  that  the  CPA  Administrator 
bs  required  to  make  an  afflrmatlve  showing 
before  he  could  be  aUowed  to  involve  htm- 
Mlf  In  a  Judicial  review  where  he  had  not 
pctldpated  m  the  case  below.  Tlie  Oommlt- 
tae  rejected  this  approach  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  American  Bar  AssocUtion  and  the  Ad- 
mlnlatratlve  Conference  of  the  United  Statca. 
They  argued  that  forcing  a  haartng  on  the 
Aaialng  that  the  case  would  fiuther  ths 
k>tatast  of  Justloe  would  unnsoaBaarUy  dslay 
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the  Judlieial  review,  reqtaras  meeting  an  "ex- 
traordinarily Indefinite"  crltarlcm,  and  would 
put  hlM  at  a  disttnet  disadvantage  sinoe  in. 
the  laaicxity  of  caasa  participation  below  In 
no  way  affects  ui  aggrtevad  peraon's  right  to 
■aek  Judicial  review.  The  Committee  felt  a 
better  way  to  handle  the  problem  was  to  re- 
quire the  CPA,  unlike  other  peraona.  to  seek 
a  re-hearlng  of  the  caae  before  aerttlng  Judi- 
cial review.  To  emphaslxs  the  right  of  the 
court  to  rttamiM  «  petition  fOr  Judicial  review 
based  on  oonsideratlons  of  equity,  we  aUow 
courts  to  dlamliis  a  case  If  tbey  feal  it  would 
be  "detrtmental  to  the  iatarast  of  Justice". 
The  OonuBittee  approach  keepa  the  attention 
of  the  parties  focused  on  getUng  at  the  iasuae 
of  the  case  without  causing  undue  delays  and 
stlU  giving  the  court  clear  authority  to  reject 
frivolous  or  tinwlse  cases  or  cases  where 
fvirther  litigation  would  be  Inordinately 
costly  or  otherwise  unduly  prejudicial  to  a 
company's  interests. 

Tour  second  point  Is  that  we  should  allow 
a  regulatory  agency  a  reasonable  time 
rather  than  the  60-day  period  Included  in  the 
biU  to  decide  on  a  petition  for  re-bearing. 
This  language  was  Included  to  assure  that 
neither  the  CPA  nor  the  reg\Uatory  agency 
would  be  able  to  delay  final  action  simply 
through  inaction.  We  ttit  the  regulatory 
agency  would  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  record  of  Ite  subject  proceeding  and 
would  be  able  to  pass  on  a  petition  for  a 
re-hearlng  wltliln  60  days.  The  provision 
would  alao  permit  the  CPA  to  aUow  the 
agency  addltlanal  time  to  make  a  decision 
if  the  CPA  felt  the  delay  would  not  be  prej- 
udicial to  the  Interests  of  consumers. 
xxxacFnoNs 

Tou  Bxiggcat  In  yotir  letter  that  it  would 
be  "vlrtuaUy  Impossible"  to  separate  the 
"national  saciurlty  or  intelligence  functions" 
from  the  other  functions  of  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Defense  and  the  Atomic  gnergy 
Commission.  I  think  that  statement  goes  too 
far  m  that,  Indeed,  thov  are  nueaerous 
areas,  such  as  Army  civil  works  and  suzxdua 
equlpm^t  disposal,  wliere  on*  can  dearly 
Identify  non-aecurlty  aspects.  In  the  State 
Department  esse,  for  axample.  I  would  think 
the  CPA  might  be  interested  In  tariff  agtes- 
mants.  It  must  be  remembered  that  under 
the  terms  of  our  bill,  the  CPA  can  partici- 
pate only  to  the  extent  that  other  persons 
may  participate,  such  as  buslnaaa  groopa.  If 
others  are  allowed  to  submit  data  and  asgu- 
manta,  there  is  no  raasan  to  deny  the  aasae 
opportunity  to  the  CPA. 

Tou  also  raise  a  question  atxnit  tba  pro- 
hibltton  against  CPA  mvolvemant  in  ooUac- 
tlve  iiargainlng  and  other  management-labor 
matters.  I  think  the  only  area  where  there 
could  posBlbiy  be  any  mvolvement  is  m  those 
NliBB  proceedings  Involving  unfair  labor 
practices.  The  Committee  felt  it  unwise  to 
allow  tba  CPA  to  involve  itssU  ia  saeh  hard- 
fought  labor-naanageneat  eontasta,  wMch 
do  zrat  directly  Involve  detarmtnattona  of 
wages,  hours,  or  other  cost  factors,  but  ooly 
assure  i4>proprtate  conditions  for  employers 
and  employees  to  negotiate  such  matters  be- 
tween themselves. 

BXFSXSKRTATIOIT  ST  JUIIIHHT,  reOiSUHIIHe 

Tou  suggest  that  the  Justice  Department 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  decide  If  It  wants 
to  represent  tlie  CPA  tn  uuurt  pvoosedtngs. 
Under  oar  MU,  the  only  oourt  pmneartlnc  in 
which  the  CPA  Itsalf  would  mtervene  as  a 
party  would  be  that  in  wbioh  the  CPA  sssfra 
or  Joins  In  Judicial  review  of  aa  agency  deci- 
sion. In  many  cases,  the  Juatioe  Dapartmant 
would  be  repraaenttng  the  regulatory  agency 
mvolved.  In  such  cases  tbe  Justlos  Depart- 
ment would  be  confronted  with  a  conflicting 
interest.  The  Conunittse  felt  both  tbe  CPA 
and  tlie  Justloe  Departnient  would  be  pot  la 
an  untenable  poaltlaii  If  the  CPA  bad  to  first 
show  Its  esse  to  tbe  JUaUoa  DepartaMnt  to 
get  tt  to  dlaiinaUfy  Itaelf  before  betngable 
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to  then  argue  against  the  lawyers  of  the 
Justice  Department  representing  the  regu- 
latory agency. 

CaiMZMAI.  ZKVXanCATOBT  MATZaXaLS 

Plaally.  you  suggest  that  investigatory  files 
prepaBSd  in  oooneetloa  with  criaalnal  cases 
be  esempted  froaa  dladosuze  to  tbe  CPA.  I 
would  point  out  that  the  FBI  is  cKaapt  f^om 
CPA  iavotvemaat  by  the  teraos  of  tbe  Oqbi- 
mlttee  bill:  and  this,  for  tbe  mo^  part,  ac- 
commodates any  oonoam  ovar  criminal 
invastlgatocy  filsa.  m  other  oaass,  as  yoa  aaay 
be  aware,  InvesttgattaBs  geoacaliy  result  tn 
dvU  aetloii.  although  oooaalonaUy.  criminal 
action  may  be  undertaken.  In  any  oaaa,  tbe 
mvestlgatlon  davdops  one  reoord.  principally 
dvli  in  nature,  and  it  would  l>e  next  to  im- 
possible to  diatlngulah  the  criminal  material 
from  tba  dvU  material.  The  Committee  felt 
it  would  be  wroog  to  doss  tbe  dvU  investt- 
gatory  fliaa  of  tbe  agendes  Juat  beeaiya  at 
one  pdnt  there  may  be  an  additional  arlm- 
inal  charge  filed  as  wsU  based  on  tbe  same 
informattoa. 

Eandeat  pazsonal  regards. 
BlBoerdy. 

Tbakk  Hoaroif . 

Analtszs  or  Uajob  AacxxsMXirrs  Imcludsd  ui 
THK  BaowN  Bnx.  H Jt.  13810 

PBOHIBIT    JTIBICZSL    BZVIKW    OT    UBBai,    WBOMOS 
SX7ITSBZD     BT     THS     CPA     Ut     B0BSSSH1UIS 

coNsmcaBS 

Basic  to  our  system  oS  government  la  tbe 
notion  that  if  someone  is  treated  inogaUy  ae 
Improperly  by  an  agency  of  ttie  gomtunant, 
he  may  ask  a  court  to  order  the  agency  to  aet 
within  Uie  law.  I  expect  an  amendment  wm 
be  offered  which  would  allow  the  CPA  to  seek 
Judicial  review  only  In  cases  involving  ite 
"access  to  information  or  to  an  oppcftixailtf 
to  represent  consumers  in  a  proceeding  or 
activity."  In  other  words,  legal  wrongs  sus- 
tained by  the  CPA  while  representing  con- 
sumers would  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view. Such  a  proposal  would  put  the  CPA 
la  a  clearly  inferior  position  to  business  and 
other  advocates.  The  Committee  bOi  essen- 
tially grants  Judicial  review  "to  the  extent 
that  any  person,  if  ag^laved,  would  havo  a 
right  of  Judicial  review  by  law."  In  the  m- 
terests  of  falmeas  and  parity,  I  feel  the  CPA 
should  be  given  tite  rigbte  to  Judicial  review 
that  are  accorded  by  law  to  otber  persons. 

UMITB     CPA     PAaTIdPATIOV     XH     ADJOSICATOaT 
PaOC^EDIKCS  TO  THAT  OT  AIT  AMICT7S 

Regulatory  proceedings  of  ths  PMeral  gov- 
ernment can  be  divided  generally  between 
rule  making  and  adjudleatlona.  The  formar 
category  reaults  In  agezkcy  rulea  wblcb  bave 
tbe  force  of  law.  Tbe  adJwdlraSlans  at  lasus 
determine  wbether  laws  bava  bam  viotatad. 
Tba  lawa  Involved  are  dvU.  not  ortnlnal,  al> 
though  somatimea  a  crtminal  action  may  be 
discovered  In  Inveetl gating  a  dvU  vlnlatlon 
I  understand  an  amendment  will  be  oOand 
i^ich  would  disallow  tbe  CPA  from  fully 
partlctpatlng  m  such  adjudlcattcma.  tUa 
Committee  bill  lladte  CPA  involvaaaant  where 
punishment  is  being  considered.  Ihe  reason 
the  CoBunittee  did  not  limit  participation  la 
aU  proceedings  Is  that  in  moat  of  these  cases 
the  determination  of  wlisther  a  law  bas  bssn 
violated  involves  consldwatlon  of  tlie  sppli- 
cabllity  of  standards  of  law  or  rules  to  cer- 
tain practices.  Many  major  revisions  m  regu- 
latory standards  have  come  tluough  adjudi- 
cations. We  cannot  restrict  the  CPA's  right  to 
inviidve  Itself  in  those  cases  where  ntajor  Is- 
sues on  the  scope  or  applicability  of  regula- 
tory laws  and  rules  are  decided.  It  should  be 
noted  that  under  the  C<»umlttee  bill,  there 
IB  no  diminution  oS  tba  alleged  violator's 
rights  to  due  process  and  procedural  fairness, 
and  he  can  fully  protect  his  rights  tiutjugb 
the  courts,  even  m  cases  where  the  CPA  Is 
particlpetlng. 
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itxtfs    tro  yuanuort    mm    nnoiiuTioN- 

CATBniNQ   BT    IrUJC   CPA    VOS    IM  VKBilOATlOlM  8 
OUT8IDB   FOBMAI.   FBOCXSDINCS 

One  of  the  hxMt  dlfflcnlt  Issues'  tor  tbe 
OoBtailttM  «M  <l0cMliic  bow  ttneb  inftrm*- 
tiefn-jguateriag  mbOltj  «h»  CPA  AouM  liww. 
Bom»tsivor«l  broad  •utfaorltjr  to  ooUset  ln<- 
fon&aMoB  by  4h«ct  subpabA  iasiisapbjr  tb» 
OMt-  «mHf.  otbMs  ftft  tt  Aould  bav«  no 
febUlty  »t  all  to  cattMT  bif onaatlon  niavaat 
to  ■ariooB  fionmimer  aoaoemu.  Tba  Comintt- 
tmrhit  that  bacansi^  eX  tba  OPA's  rbla  at 
adnaor  to  Uta  Ooqctoh  aad  tba  FrasMleiit 
^ioAynp<Mr  eC  aetloii  to  tbe  ^[tproprlate 
refuaitorjf'aeanclea,  tt  ougbt  to  bave  soma 
'JbnMatf  BlformatlaD-gatbarmg  abmty  tbat 
would  be  6(»Bpatfida  wltb  our  axlstlog  regu- 
tatory  syslam.  TMi  CManttteia  BdutteB  was 
to  anttioriBe  tbe  OPA  to  r^uast  vagubttory 
acanclaa  tp  Usua  latarrogaterlea.  If  they  bad 
tba  '««ttbofity  'to  do  ao.  If  aa  agency  does 
aof&are  authority  to  Issue  tbe  tbtarrogatory 
Vequasted  by  tbe  CPA,  It  will  not  ba  able  to 
do  ao  under  tbe  committee  bin.  llie  CPA 
would  have  to  make  a  Sbowlng  as  to  why 
tbe  interrogatory  was  neoeasary.The  regula- 
tory aaeacy  oould  refuse  to  send  tbe  Inter- 
rogatory If  It  felt  tbe  CPA  has  not  nuide  a 
good  case  for  tbe  Interrogatory,  or  If  It 
felt  tt  would  ba  wmaceasarUy  burdensome 
to  tbe  VMeral  agency  or  tbe  persons  to  whom 
tba  tBtanogatory  was  addressed.  Tbe  Com- 
mlttaa  bm  proaldaa,  tbarafore,  a  carefully- 
prescribed  rtgbt  to  gather  Information.  I 
understand  an  ainand«fiaat  will  be  olfered 
wbicb  would  disallow  aay  aucb  tnformatlon- 
gatbarlng.  Bucb  aa  amandmant  la  undesirable 
In  view  of  tba  oaiafully-preacrlbed  language 
In  tba  bill,  wblob  adds  nothing  to  in  any 
way  broaden  tba  aeopa  of  Federal  lot  orma- 
tlon-gatliertng  authority  which  Congress  has 
already  autborlaad  by  statute  for  m>eciflc 
existing  agencies. 


NATURALIZED   CITIZENS    SEEKINQ 
•  OFFICE 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 


m  THX  HOUSE  OP  BEFBESKMTATTVEe 

Tuesdav,  April  2.  1974 

Mr.  BXSOiBkiS.  Mr.  SpCsaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 28,  I  tntroduced  House  Jotnt  Res- 
olution 880  which  would  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  enable  aU  dtizena  of  the 
united  fitatea  to  be  eUglble  to  hold  the 
ofBce  of  tbe  ftMideDJt. 

I  was  pleased  to  leam  that  the  Legisla- 
tax«  of  Roelfland  County,  N.Y.  has  over- 
whehningly  adopted  a  resolution  declar- 
ing their  support  for  this  amendment 

Hie  resoluUon,  which  I  have  formally 
introduced  for  referral  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  follows: 

RasoLXTTXoar  No.  234  or  1B74 
Memorializing  the  Houae  d  RepreaentatlTes 

concerning    naturalized    citizens,  seeking 

office 

Whereas  It  la  in  the  public  Interest  tbat 
naturaUaad  clUaana  be  permitted  to  run  for 
tba  oOca  of  Praaident  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  Stotes,  and 

Whereas,  Congraaaman  Blngbam  bas  in- 
troduced such  laglalatlon  in  tbe  United 
Stataa  Bouse  of  BqiresentatlTes.  now  there- 
fore be  It 

Betolved.  Tbat  tbe  IjegUlature  of  Bockland 
Coiuty  herrtiy  maoDoorlaUaas  tbe  United 
Statea  Bouaa  of  BepiaaentotJTea  to  give  fa- 
vocable  oooaddaraaon  In  support  of  tbe  con- 
stitutional amendment  Introduoad  by  Oon- 
gTsasiinn  Blngbam  that  would  allow  nat- 
Txrallaed  dtlaena  to  run  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
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dent  and  Vice  Presktebt  of  the  United  States, 
and  be  It  furtb^ 

Aetolved.  Tbat  tbe  Clerk  to  tbe  Leglslatiu* 
be  and  sbe  Is  hereby  directed  to  send  a  copy 
of  this  reselutloin  to  ttie  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  tbe  United 
Statea  Senators  repi«senting  tbe  State  of 
New  York,  and  to  Vbt  appropriate  members 
of  the  House  of  RepreBcntaWves  ft<om  dis- 
tricts which  IncorpoAte  parts  of  Rockland 
County  In  their  districts,  urging  each  of  the 
above  to  take  whateiwr  action  may  be  neo« 
easary  and  appropriate  to  support  tbe  con- 
stitutional amendmOit  that  would  allow 
naturalized  citizens  to  run  fM*  tbe  office  of 
n*esldent  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
Stotes. 


EXTENSION  OF  OEO  WITHIN  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION. AND  WEUARE 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or    MICHICAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1974 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join 
with  my  colleagues,  the  Honorable 
PKnop  RupPE  and  the  Honorable  Garry 
KtowM  in  introdueing  legislation  de- 
signed to  preserve  and  extend  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Our  bill  would  elctend  existing  OEO 
programs  for  3  more  fiscal  years,  but 
would  transfer  responsibility  for  oper- 
ating these  programs  out  of  the  OfQce  of 
the  President  and  into  an  office  imder 
the  supervision  of  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  that  whether 
OEO  r«nains  a  separate  agency,  there 
continues  to  be  a  pressing  need  for  a  sin- 
gle office  to  monitor,  operate,  and  direct 
Federal  assistance  to  the  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged, be  it  in  HEW  or  elsewhere. 

Ilie  programs  of  OEO  have  matured 
from  the  crisis  ridden  days  of  the  1960's 
to  provide  what  is  now  one  of  the  few 
major  vehicles  for  involvement  of  the 
disadvantaged  in  helping  themselves. 
While  Congress  is  not  in  complete  agree- 
Inent  over  the  effectiveness  of  all  OEO 
programs,  the  transfer  would  allow  an 
orderly  review  over  the  next  3  fiscal 
years. 

Our  bill  extends  for  3  years,  url>an  and 
rural  commimity  aetion  programs,  day 
care  projects,  community  econooolc  de- 
vdoiMnent  and  other  poverty  programs. 

We  have  long  believed  that  OEO  must 
be  reformed — ^not  abolished— euid  that 
OEO  has  become  a  vital  tool  In  helping 
the  poor  to  help  theyiselves. 

Community  actibn  agencies  have 
played  an  important  rde  in  assisting  de- 
velopment of  urban  and  rural  America. 

Poverty  remains  one  of  the  greatest 
social  ills  of  our  Nation  and  it  exists  pri- 
marily in  the  urban  centers  and  rural 
areas.  1  Imow  that  in  our  districts  OEO- 
supported  CAP  agencies  are  working  ef- 
fectively in  funding,  and  building  better 
communities.  Whether  it  be  s^rices  to 
senior  cttiaens.  health  programs,  pro- 
viding jobs  or  hdping  to  develop  hous- 
ing and  other  public  facilities.  CAP'S 
hare  been  effective  mechanisms  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  Michigan. 


April  2y  l$7i 

Presentaj^. '  the  OSO  subcommittee  of 
the  Education  and  pibor  Coi(Zmiitt«^ik 
coi^iderlsg  the  fate  of  0^.  We  woidd 
urge,  tbe  Hembeiv  ts  caj;ef u&y  consider 
our,  priaBoeal,  which  we  believe  i&  tJu 
most  locioal  way  to  insure  a  cc«itinu«d 
Federal  f  ocAis  on  theu>xctil«ma  of  4iie  dis- 
advantaged, f-        '  ?■ 


UN.  ADDS  TWP  LANGUAGES 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OP  mW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  K5PBE3ENTATIVE8 
Tuesday.  April  2.  1974 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert 
into  the  CoNaRESsiONAL  RscoKD  a  very 
interesting  article  Written  by  Mr.  Doq 
Shannon  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
which  discusses  a  recent  decfeion  by  the 
United  Nations  to  expand  to  six  tlie 
number  of  woridng  languages  to  be  used 
by  this  world  organization. 

The  key  points  made  tjy  Mir.  Shannon 
focus  on  thfe  cost  factors  involved  to  ac- 
commodate each  new  worlclng  language, 
the  need  for  more  interpreters  and  the 
increased  workload  necessary  to  trans- 
late and  process  eieh  language.  TUs 
leads  up  to  the  question  of  how  long  the 
United  Nations  can  function  efficiently 
and  economically  If  further  woiidng 
languages  are  permitted.  The  full  text 
follows,  and  I  trust  my  colleagues  win 
find  the  article  enlightening  reading: 

Two    AODmONAL    IiANaUAOBB    TO    COCT    MX. 
MiLUONS 

EXPANDED  T7BE  OF  CUlMI|iE  Ain>  AKABIC  TRSEAT- 
ENS    TOWBB    OP    BAKI.    ON    EAST    KIVEB 

(By  Don  Shannon) 

Umxted  NATIOM8. — h  86-«tory  Tower  ol 
Babel  Is  thteatenlng  to  become  a  reality  ben 
with  tba  United  Nations  about  to  ma)w 
Chlneaa  a  fidl  working  language  and  Arab 
natlmnB  demanding  that  Arabic  be  made  tbe 
sixth  working  language  at  tbe  world  orgaa- 
Ization. 

Bran  wltb  a  moderate  start  in  the  next 
two  years,  tbe  expanded  use  of  Chlneee  will 
add  $1  million  to  tba  two-year  budget  pntod 
1974-76.  The  addition  of  Arabic  would  ooat 
more,  because  tbe  program  would  be  starting 
Cranaoratob. 

Tbe  Obangea  will  also  require  physical  al* 
teratlons  tn  tbe  Oenefal  Assembly,  tbe  Ge- 
curtty  CoQncU.  and  tbe  meeting  rooms  of  ttat 
beadquartaza  building,  which  have  provided 
atmultansous  translation  for  a  mftTlmnm  sH 
five  languagea  and  now  must  accommodaM 
a  sixth.  In  practice,  there  were  rarely  mofe 
than  four  sets  of  interpreters  wwklng  in  tba 
United  Nationa  during  the  first  25  years  be- 
cause the  Nationalist !  Cblness  delegations, 
bare  until  1971,  usually  spoke  English  ts 
lighten  tbe  economic  burden  ob  tbe  Secre- 
tariat. V 

With  tbe  arrival  of  Ptidng's  represantSf 
tives,  tbe  practice  came  to  an  abrupt  end 
and  aU  their  speeches  have  been  deUvend  in 
Chlneaa.  Tbe  unaccustomed  workload  pot  s 
strain  on  tbe  staff  of  13  Interpreters,  ^^<»> 
number  bas  been  near^  doubled  since.  Biaa 
recently,  however,  then  have  been  aariCwtfd 
gaps  In  the  Sacurl^  Council  debates  wlMn  • 
relief  Interpreter  failed,  to  apj^ear  on  time. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Budgetaiy 
Questions  estimated  that  the  full  use  of 
Cblneae  In  tbe  coming  two  Teaia  would  re- 
qulra  the  Ubtted  Nataons  to  print  18.M* 
pages  of  translations  Instead  of  the  tokid 
amounts  now  published.  To  do  tills  would 
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Biean  tbe  liirlng  of  S4  Chtnese-language  ex- 
perts beyond  tboee  now  on  tbe  payroU  and 
16  umpor&ry  employes  during  the  annual 
General  Assembly  sessions,,     . 

Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldbelm  sug- 
gested a  "more  cautlouC.and  pragmatic  ^• 
preach,"  aiming  at  only  8,000  pages  of  trans- 
lations a  year  for  the  first  stage,  a  goal  which 
could  be  met  with  recruitment  of  39  fuU- 
time  employes  and  eight  temporary  ones. 

Qualified  Interpreters  and  translators  are 
bard  to  find,  however,  and  tha  Sacntary  gen- 
eral predicted  tbat  even  tbe  reduced  niunber 
of  jobs  would  not  be  flllsd  dnzlng  the  first 
year.  Tbe  heightened  aotlvMy  will  mean  ad- 
ditional high-priced  offloe  q>ace  in  mld-Man- 
battan  l)ecause  tbe  38-floor  Saccetarlat  build- 
ing long  ago  ran  out  of  room.  But  by  far  the 
greatest  item  will  be  satartea,  more  than  80% 
of  tbe  $1,060,000  estimate. 

No  budget  calculations  are  available  for  tbe 
addition  of  Arabic  to  tbe  working  languages. 
This  would  call  for  changes  ranging  from  an 
additional  Interpreters"  booth  In  the  As- 
sembly ball,  tbe  CouncU,  and  a  docen  meet- 
ing rooms  to  tbe  modification  of  aU  tbe  Indi- 
vidual listening  equipment.  Seate  for  dele- 
gates, tbe  press  and  tbe  public — about  7,100 
in  all — are  wired  to  receive  simultaneous  in- 
terpretation of  only  five  languages — Kngllsh, 
French,  Spanish,  Russian,  and  Chinese — at 
present. 

At  least  18  interpreters  would  be  needed 
to  get  Arabic  started,  and  tbe  addition  wotild 
caU  for  increases  In  tbe  five  existing  lan- 
guage sections  as  well.  Here  Is  where  the 
problems  arise— Engllitti-Arablc  or  even  Bng- 
llab-Prencb-Arablc  speakers  may  be  relatively 
numerous  in  tbe  United  Stotes,  but  Arabic 
speakers  capable  of  simultaneous  Interpreto- 
tlon  of  Chinese  or  Busslan  are  a  rarity. 

A  qtiestlon  tbat  already  has  been  raised — 
the  elevation  of  other  languages  to  ofllclal 
status — Is  what  arouses  tbe  fear  of  an 
eventual  glass  Tower  of  Babel  on  New  Tort's 
last  River. 

Arabic  won  Ite  support  largely  on  tbe 
grounda  that  It  is  ^oken  by  18  member 
stotee,  but  their  total  population  Is  only  130 
oillllon,  and  their  various  dlalecte  differ  con- 
siderably. Economically  and  ciUtuzally  more 
significant.  Carman  is  spoken  by  three  mem- 
ber statea  wltb  a  population  of  85  nxllllon, 
vblle  Portuguese  is  spoken  by  more  than  100 
million  in  two  nations.  Cases  could  be  made 
for  other  tongues  but  even  the  addition  of 
one  more  wo\Ud  Invcdveji  geometrle  prograa- 
slosi  In  tbe  work  and  tbe  coat  of  keeping  the 
United  Nations  going. 


A   TRIBUTE    TO    THE    HONORABLE 
WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  take  this  oi^^ortunity  to 
say  a  few  words  in  tribute  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Honorable  WUUam 
8.  Mailliard,  who  Is  leaving  us  to  become 
the  permanent  representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

Bill  MaiUiard  and  I  have  served  to- 
gether for  12  years  on  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee.  His  broad 
expertise  and  grasp  of  maritime  matters 
and  foreign  affairs  has  been  evident  to 
all  of  us.  His  counsel  and  advice  have 
keen  invaluable,  not  only  to  his  col- 
Isaeues,  but  to  me  In  particular. 
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Bill  Mailliard  has  served  this  countiy 
ills  state,  and  his  district  in  tbe  House  of 
Representatives  for  21  years.  Prior  to 
that  he  had  already  completed  a  distin- 
guished career  as  a  naval  officer,  during 
which  he  held  i>osltlons  of  high  responsi- 
bility and  was  decorated  for  valor.  In  this 
service  he  established  an  interest  and  a 
competence  which  he  carried  into  the  Re- 
serves where  he  obtained  flag  rank.  As  is 
characteristic  of  this  energetic  and  dedi- 
cated public  servant,  he  now  goes  on  to 
further  service  of  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion in  the  field  of  foreign  service. 

Reluctantly  his  colleagues  see  this  dis- 
tinguished American  leave  the  House.  We 
wish  him  the  best  of  luck  as  the  UJ9. 
permanent  representative  to  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  LIBRARIES  IN 
AMEEUCAN  LIFE 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2,  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Spealcer,  the 
March  1974  edition  of  Parents'  magazine 
carries  an  excellent  article  by  Dr.  Jean  E. 
Lowrie.  president  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  which  describes  the 
importance  of  library  services  In  our  so- 
ciety and  the  hostility  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration to  continued  Federal  sup- 
port for  libraries. 

As  Dr.  Lowrie  writes: 

Since  tbe  time  of  President  Elsenbower. 
tbe  Federal  government  bas  recognlasd  tte 
reeponslblUty,  along  wltb  tbe  stete  and  local 
governments,  to  see  that  every  American  bas 
access  to  a  library.  And  by  this  support,  tbe 
government  bas  acknowledged  tbat  UbraMsa 
are  a  national  reaource  as  well  as  a  state  and 
local  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  fiscal  1974  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill,  Congress  re- 
jected President  Nixon's  suggestion  that 
we  terminate  PederaS  support  for  our 
Ubraries,  and  included  $175  million  for 
school,  college,  and  jj^blic  libraries. 

The  President's  1975  budget  requests 
only  $25  million  earmarked  for  llbrarlea. 
and  I  am  confident  that  Congress  will, 
once  again,  reject  the  administration's 
ill-considered  proposal. 

But  because  Dr.  Lowrie's  comments  so 
persuasively  document  the  Importance  of 
Federal  assistance  for  American  libraries. 
I  insert  her  Eirticle  sit  this  point  In  the 
Rccord: 

YOTTB  Pxnuc  LnasaT  NfeKoe  Tou:  Bwr\MV 

Feobsal  LzaasBT  Punuiws 

(By  Dr.  Jean  E.  Zjowrle) 

A  public  Ubrary  In  Oeorgia  puts  the  prob- 
lem one  way:  "We  have  struggled  to  continue 
our  Right  to  Read  program  on  our  own.  Now 
we  find  that  we  have  to  close  It  down  for 
lack  of  funds.  People  came  to  our  class,  with 
Its  Informal  atmosphere,  who  woiUd  go  to  no 
other."  A  mother  in  Indiana  wrltea  to  bar 
Congressmen  about  a  blind  son  who  recently 
learned  to  read  "talking  books"  provided 
through  the  local  library,  but  now  the  q>eeial 
library  service  Is  endangered  by  a  propoaad 
cut-off  of  federal  fxinding.  And  a  public 
school  officer  in  Kansas  says.  "Our  local  prop- 
erty taxpayer  Is  carrying  a  heavy  burden  and 
no  end  In  sight  ...  we  need  federal  help  to 
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buy  materials  to  place  In  all  our  school 
libraries." 

In  countless  Instajices,  smaU  grants  from 
the  f edoral  government  have  made  tbe  differ- 
ence to  llbrarlea,  perh^>s  to  your  own  neigb- 
borbood  public  library  or  bocAmoblle,  or 
your  cblldraa'a  school  Ubraiy, 

Sine*  tbe  time  of  Frasldaat  Slsenbower, 
tlie  federal  government  bas  reobgnlzed  its 
responsibUlty,  along  vrltb  the  stote  and  local 
govemmente,  to  see  tbat  every  American  has 
aooeas  to  a  Ubrary.  And  by  this  support,  tbe 
government  bas  aclcnowledged  tbat  libraries 
are  a  national  reaource  as  waU  aa  a  stote 
and  local  one.  Tboog^n  less  than  five  per  cent 
of  public  and  scbocd  Ubrary  funds,  on  tbe 
average,  come  from  tbe  federal  government, 
this  small  contribution  often  makes  a  dra- 
matic difference  in  vital  services  in  hundreds 
and  even  thousands  of  communities. 

Today  there  are  three  major  library  pro- 
grams aaslBted  by  federal  funding.  Under 
Title  n  of  tbe  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  federal  assistance 
was  granted  to  aU  of  tbe  60  states  for  the 
purchase  of  elementary  and  seoondary  school 
library  resources.  As  a  restUt,  libraries  were 
created  In  thousands  of  schools  where  there 
bad  been  none  before,  and  existing  library 
coUectlons  were  updated  and  expanded.  Tbe 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act — 
including  its  school  library  program — has 
been  amended,  and  its  funding  extended  by 
Congress  over  the  years. 

An  earlier  statute,  the  Library  Servloea 
and  Construction  Act,  also  better  enables 
states,  cities,  towns,  and  counties  to  improve 
their  public  llbrartea  to  carry  out  special  pio- 
grams  for  tbe  disadvantaged,  tbe  handi- 
capped, and  the  bomebound. 

The  third  library  program  supported  by 
the  government  under  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  196S  gives  assistance  to  public  and 
private  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Prom  the  outset,  the  Nixon  administration 
has  recommended  major  cutoacks  in  these 
national  library  programs,  but  Congress  bas 
voted  to  continue  federal  support.  Last  year, 
tbe  Administration  recommended  abrupt 
termination  of  aU  Ubrary  programs,  but  once 
again  Congress  voted  to  maintain  them.  The 
alarming  question  of  whether  federal  fund- 
ing will  suddenly  be  cut  off  continues  to 
plague  libraries  throughout  the  nation,  how- 
ever, for  this  Administration  htm  an  un- 
precedented record  of  refusli)g  to  spend  the 
money  voted  by  Congress.  It  was  only  after 
the  preasure  of  public  sentiment,  legal  suits, 
and  Congressional  urging  tbat  the  President 
released  Impounded  funds  tbla  January  and 
sIpMd  a  oamoS  apprapriatlons  bill  which 
provides  some  money  for  Ubrary  programs. 

Libraries  cannot  long  survive  neglect.  Once 
their  collections  fall  behind,  tbe  cost  of  up- 
dating them  becomes  prohibitive.  Every 
American  who  values  libraries  should  write 
to  bis  legislators  in  Waahlngton,  D.C.  thank- 
ing them  for  voting  to  continue  federal 
library  assistance  de^ito  tbe  Admlnlstia- 
tlm'S  plan  to  end  It.  Your  support  voiced 
now.  may  halp  to  guarantee  the  future  esist- 
enoa  and  assure  tba  high  quaUty  of  your 
community's  school  and  pubUc  llbiartea. 


JAYCEES  WELCOME  TO 
CASTRO  VALLEY 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tundmif.  Apra  2,  1974 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jaycees 
of  America  are  an  organization  of  young 
men  dedicated  to  develcHiing  leadership 
abiUties   of    their   membenhlp    toward 
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skinfta  deddonnuikliif .  pibumlng,  or- 
ganizing, and  impleinimting  actton  proj- 
ecii  to  MlVK  ooaimuDity  pioWwni  Jay- 
CMS  are  meatetvaen  the  agea  a<  21  and 
S5  wbo  an  motlvatod  In  "flarvlott  to 
Humanity"  and  ttMir  record  tH  aooomp- 
Uaaunent  Is  Wstament  to  these  yotmg 
men  of  action. 

Conummtty  Involvement  In  an  phases 
of  dty  acUvttias  make  tha  Jaycees  a  most 
valuable  reaouaoe  of  taiformed  atid 
knowledgealila  dttacn  paitlctpanta.  Ibelr 
skill  and  cxportlsa  wm  now  boooma  acM- 
vated  within  the  Casfao  Talley  envtatma. 

It  Is  my  xdeasnre  to  announce  that 
for  the  first  tbse.  a  Jayeees  chapter  win 
be  o^eaaA.  In  Castro  Valley,  CalU.  On 
Apxll  9,  there  will  Im  charter  night  cere- 
BBOoies  and  Installation.  At  this  time.  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Inoonitng 
(dBeers  of  the  new  Jayeees  of  Castro 
Vidley.  The  new  offlcers  are  ap  ftAows: 
President.  Bffl  Bland;  State  director, 
Redman  Dickson;  Internal  vice  presi- 
dent, Oregory  Knight;  external  vice 
president,  Patrick  Fain;  treasurer,  Jon 
OreUana;  and  secretary.  Norman 
Kdlogg. 

I  know  they  win  be  a  credit  both  to 
their  new  chapter  and  to  the  communi- 
tty  they  serve.  I  welcome  the  Jayeees 
to  Castro  Valley.  I  am  proud  they  are 
my  constituents  and  I  am  privileged  to 
salute  them  before  my  colleagues  today. 


DAVID  O.  OBTERER 


HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

or  fboaiBA 
IN  THB  HOUaB  OP  BEPBIBIMTATnrES 

Tuesday.  AprU  2.  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
21. 1974.  David  O.  Osterer  wy  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  testimonial  rtlnnwr  given 
for  fatan  by  the  Condomlalnm  Executive 
Council  of  Plorida.  It  was  a  wen-deserved 
honor  for  David  O.  Osterer  personally, 
and  it  is  also  a  trfl>ute  to  him  as  an  out- 
standing symixA  of  those  whowen  earned 
their  letlieiiisnt  but  baiva  wttttovt 'eonn 
pensatlon  and  often  wtthout  pubBc  rec- 
ognition worked  long  hours  effectively 
to  make  south  Ploiida  a  better  commu- 
nity for  an  of  us. 

Testimanlal  follows: 

D*TB>  O. 


WbU*  otttcr  men  eonteot  HMmMlvw  to 
•pand  tbalr  Okj*  pis  jlng  golf  and  RiDBlag  «t 
ths  pool.  DavM  Oslar«r  has  dedicated  tals 
ttma  axMl  MMrgy  t«  as  «ad  oar  probiMnB.  Ba 
tinaailirti  dedication  to  fair  play  and  tbe  pn>- 
tactlon  of  oommon  as  wdl  as  human  rights 
baa  mada  Arlsn  a  Itattar  plaea  to  live. 

WbatlMT  alone  or  In  Committee,  be  baa 
oKutantly  psstseted  tbs  rlgtrts  of  eaeh  oon- 

Pndauatad  by  bazra«Ba  of  attarneya  and 
not  ao  aubtla  Innuandos.  Darld'a  rlakxi  broke 
tba  legal  quagsitaa  of  MBMaass  and  broogltt 
a  asw  eonaapt  to  nortda.  a  eoneept  of  fair 
play  and  etbloa. 

Mo  loogar  was  a  ooDdonUalum  owner  at 
the  BHsey  of  tiM  daralopMr  or  bla  agenta. 
There  was  a  votaa  ts  praSsst  hla.  Davld'a 
efforta  ««•  InstnuBaital  la  peodacU^  a 
oootraet  that  waa  a  aodrt  and  «»^»nplt  to 
bs  fnllo— 11. 


tain  to  lUaiat,  an  laliiatloa  to  be 
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foogat,  a  human  need,  a  bopelesi  eatiae  to 
bs  abamplotlad.  no  matter  how  great  the 
otkia.  David  Oaterer  was  tbere. 

VThafc  proaapta  eucb  a  nan  to  ^Mod  hla 
life  repraeenttng  bla  fellow  man,  neeWng  the 
redreee  of  their  grievances,  volunteering  bis 
ttms  to  protect  the  tights  of  othen— inter- 
ceding on  behalf  of  those  with  only  a  small 
Toloe.  and  dwnnniUng  thsy  be  heard — mag- 
ntfytog  their  Idaaa.  preaeatlng  a  forum  for 
their  oaodrr 

What  makee  a  man  figbt  nnoeartngly  for 
human  dlgnl^?  What  mi^ea  blm  a  ataaaneb 
advocate  of  demoocattc  prtoiclplea  undaunted 
by  pressure  groups  and  Ineptitude?  What 
makee  blm  seek  tbe  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  understanding  for  his  fellow  man? 

Perh^M,  It  can  be  msat  eleariy  under- 
stood by  David's  own  wards,  "Tbe  volunteers 
of  our  country  are  tbe  backbone  of  a  tree 
democratic  society.  Volunteers  seek  out  and 
imderstand  problems  long  before  legislative 
correction.  Volunteers  are  always  In  tbe  van- 
guard of  progress,  social,  as  well  as,  politlcaL 
They  are  fbe  conscience  at  America.  Without 
the  free  spirit  of  voItznteSn.  a  bureaucracy, 
or  even  worse,  a  dictatorship  would  ensue". 

To  volunteer,  to  serve  unseUUbly  on  tbe 
behalf  of  others,  to  be  dedicated  to  the  re- 
lief of  bum&n  grievances,  to  seek  ethical  ap- 
proaches to  tbe  solving  of  common  problems; 
these  are  the  achievements  of  David  Osterer. 

All  this,  David,  you  have  done.  Thank  you. 

YOTTX  AOXMDS  AT  AJU.X1T. 
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Soke  Notes  Aboitt 


DAvm  O.  OsnxzB 


David  O.  Osterer  is  a  man  of  dynamic  en- 
ergy and  social  f  orealglit  as  w«U  as  academic 
dlstlnctlDn — his  Honorary  X)octar  at  Humani- 
ties (L.HJ>.)  oomaa  from  Phllathea  Collage, 
Ontario— ao  that  one  finds  it  bard  to  paint 
a  brief  word-p<utralt  that  will  do  Justice  to 
someone  with  so  broad  a  spectrum  of  social 
Interests  and  biimanltarlsn  activities. 

Originally,  be  was  a  biielneeaman  and, 
prior  to  Ida  retirement,  Dave  bad  served  as 
Preeldent  of  New  Rochella  Precision  Orlnd- 
ing  Corporatian  and  aa  Qialrman,  (now  re- 
tired), and  Founder  of  the  Induction  Heat- 
ing Oorporation  and.  alas,  aa  Itounder  and 
Obstaaan  oC  the  Board,  (aow  rsttred) ,  of  ths 
AJCF.  Thsrmatool  Oorixntlon. 

Dave  has  become  known  as  a  man  wbo  is 
always  ready  to  exert  blauelf  for  a  wortby 
cause  and  to  donate  his  time,  his  energy, 
bla  knowladge,  and,  above  aU.  his  ooneera, 
to  iielptng  tboee  lees  fortunate  ttian  hbneelf . 
niass,  ^pialttles  have  bean  betpful  in  such 
poaltloas  aa  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Harri- 
son Community  Synagogue,  the  Board  of 
tlie  National  Conferehce  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  and  the  Board  of  8t.  Agnes  Hospital 
Aaeodatten.  He  has  also  Served  as  President 
or  the  nuited  Cerebral  FtOsy  Association  of 
Westdbsater  County,  New  York,  Iran  I96g 
to  1970.  Dave  Is  also  active  In  lodge  work, 
being  S2nd  degree  Uaaon  and  atirlner  (liecca 
Temple)  and  a  holder  of  the  Xloy  Alfaro 
Grand  Cross  and  Dlploam  (T.CJB.A.) . 

Dave  also  served  on  the  "Toutb  Services  Ad- 
vlaory  Board  of  Weetehnter  County.  It  Is 
no  wonder  that  tbe  BHal  BYltb  awarded 
hira  the  coveted  Bumaa  Blgbts  Award  In 
1968  along  With  Mr.  Boy  Wllklns. 

Dave  Oeterer  has  always  lieen  a  friend  in 
need  and  In  deed,  not  only  to  tboee  who 
could  reciprocate  his  genvoslty,  but  to  thoss 
who  could  not,  and  wers  never  even  awars 
that  it  was  be  wbo  bad  made  tbelr  lives  a 
little  brighter  and  happier.  This  is  eapscUUy 
true  of  his  tireless  efforts  to  better  ths  lives 
of  ths  handicapped.  To  them,  he  is  a  very 
special  friend,  and  they  know  him  on  an 
intimate  and  qieclal  ba4s.  His  15  years  of 
devoted  servioe  were  reoogpilaBd  by  his  receipt 
of  ths  Jbnmy  Vejar  Memorial  Award  given 
by  ths  Weatchester  County  Cerebral  Palsy 
Aasoclatloi'i 

Bkvlng  now  seen  his  long  career  In  ths 
eommecelal.  fraternal,  philanthropic  and 
ottiar  areas,  (be  U  now  also  Ssecuttve  Presi- 


dent of  the  Condominium  tteeutlvs  OonaeB 
of  Florida),  crowned  by  this  newest  award 
to  add  luster  to  that  long  Une  before,  be 
would  probably  tend  to  agree  with  that 
pbiloeopher  who  oooe  said,  "that  the  noblest 
boner  and  highest  award  a  nan  can  ever  win 
ts  the  knowledge  held  deep  within  him  that 
he  has  been  kA  servioe  to  his  fellow  man." 


AMTIBUBINO  AMENDMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

am  nxntos 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  IUBPEESENTATIVE8 
Tuesday.  AprU  2.  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.,  I^jeaker,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  Indicate  my 
strong  support  for  Coagressman  Ash- 
brook's  antlbuslng  amendment  which 
was  suocessf  ully  added  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  HJl.  69, 
by  the  House  on  March  2r7, 1974,  by  a  vote 
of  239  to  168.  If  I  had  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  for  this  amendment. 

I  have  long  felt  busing  to  achieve  racial 
Integration  Is  an  ineffective  and  dlsrui)- 
tlve  method  which  can  destroy  the  sound 
concept  that  made  this  Nation's  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  system 
great,  the  neighborhood  school  system. 
Studies  have  indicated  that  busing  has, 
at  best,  only  a  marginal  Impact  on  Im- 
proving the  educational  opportunities  for 
children.  EciuaUy  important  is  the  obvi- 
ous safety  dlsadvantagos  of  continually 
busing  children  over  long  distances. 

As  a  result  of  my  firm  conviction  that 
busing  for  racial  integicttlon  is  a  waste 
of  the  taxpayers'  money,  I  have  signed 
discharge  petitions  circulated  by  both 
Congresswoman  Ghucnr  and  Congress- 
man  Bsabd  ii^ilcfa  would  allow  the  House 
of  Repreeoitatives  to  act  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  95,  tbe  anttiusing  proposed 
constitutional  amendment. 

Only  the  fact  that  I  had  pledged  my 
word  I  would  make  an  important  speak- 
ing ttigagement.  prevented  me  from  vot- 
ing for  the  Ashbrook  amendment.  I  wish 
the  recOTd  to  be  made  wy  clear  as  to  my 
position  on  the  importaht  subject  of  bus- 
ing for  racial  balance. 


FOW-hOA  MEMORIAL  TO  BE 
DEDICATED  APRIL  6 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  MASSACRDprrxa 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  BXPBESSNTATIVES 

Ttiesdav.  AprU  2.  1974 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Magsachuaetts.  Mr. 
l^ieaker,  I  was  personally  very  gratified 
to  hear  recently  thai  the  Freedoms 
Poundation  at  VaUey  Itorge,  Pa..  wiU  bt 
dedicating  the  POW-MIA  Manorial  on 
AprU  6.  1974.  Zt  was  very  heartwaim- 
Ing  to  learn  that  this  hktode  pv>"^""*»fc 
to  the  brave  Americatw  wbo  fou^t  In 
the  Vietnam  conflict  has  bean  cast  from 
over  7,000  POW-MIA  bracelets  which 
were  presented  for  this  purpose  by  those 
who  wore  them  during  the  long  years  at 
this  conflict,  indeed,  the  sacrifices  of 
these  American  soldieri  for  tbe  Ideal  of 
individual  Uberty  shaU  not  be  aUowed 
to  fade  from  the  mind  of  American  man. 
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I  urge  my  coUeagnes  to  st(«>  and  re- 
flect for  a  minute  on  the  sacrifices  these 
Americans  have  made. 

■nie  f  oUowlng  Is  the  announcement  ot 
the  tribute  to  our  MIA's  and  POWs: 

Oenwal  Harold  K.  Johnson,  Uhlted  States 
Army,  Betired,  Preeldent.  PTeedoms  Pounda- 
tion at  VaUey  Porge;  The  Board  of  Directors; 
Tbe  CouncU  of  Trustees;  cordlaUy  invite  you 
to  attend  a  Ceremony  Dedicating  The  Pris- 
oner of  War  and  Missing  n  Action  Memorial. 
wblcb  has  been  cast  from  over  7,000  POW- 
MIA  Bracelets  Presented  By  Thetar  Vormer 
WMtrers  During  tbe  Vietnam  Conflict  and 
the  dedications  in  tbe  Medal  of  Honor  Qrove 
of  The  MSaaachueetts  Area  and  TIm  Alaaiu 
Area:  Baturday  afternoon,  ths  sixth  itf  i^irn, 
at  one  tbtrty  o'clock,  at  Pteeduma  Povnda- 
tion  at  Valley  Porge,  Valley  Porge,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

You  may  bring  guests.  In  the  event  of  in- 
clement weather,  an  three  dedlcattoaa  win 
be  conducted  in  tbe  Man  Poyer,  Martha 
Washngton  Building. 


BAN  THE  HANDGUN— XXXVm 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1974 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  living  In  high  crime  areas  be- 
lieve iTossesslon  of  a  handgun  win  pro- 
tect them  against  crime.  Rarely  is  this 
so.  Much  more  frequently,  the  gim  ends 
up  killing  or  injuring  Its  owner,  a  fam- 
ily member,  a  friend,  or  a  wdl-meaning 
stranger.  In  the  case  recoimted  b<4ow, 
three  firemen  barely  escaped  with  thdr 
lives  when  an  elderly  man,  thinking 
they  were  robbers,  fired  at  them  through 
his  front  door.  Tbe  story  appeared  In 
the  March  28  edition  of  the  New  York 
Poet: 

Thought  Thkt  Wnx  Bubolabs:  Hk  Shoots 

AT  FDUoaof 

(By  Oy  Egan) 

It  was  one  of  tboee  near  tragedies  bound 
to  hi^pen  n  a  eity  where  many  ottinns 
live  in  fear  of  criote. 

At  1:30  this  morning,  Jcdin  J.  Irving,  a 
76-year-old  real  estate  broker,  awtdce  in  the 
seoondfloor  apartment  wbere  be  Uvee  alone 
at  180B  Seventb  Av.,  between  llOtb  and 
llltb  Sts.,  and  beard  terrific  pounding  on 
the  door. 

Irving  says  be  was  sure  burglars  were 
trying  to  break  In  because  tbe  apartment 
bad  been  looted  twice  in  recent  montbs,  and 
early  last  nlgbt  police  bad  come  to  the  eU- 
story  building  to  searcb  for  a  prowler  in  tbe 
basement. 

The  elderly  man  said  he  waa  unaware 
there  was  a  fire  in  tbe  building  and  that 
the  poimdlng  was  by  three  firemen  trying 
to  enter  to  fl^t  flames  creeping  upward 
from  a  blaze  that  bad  started  ia  garbage  at 
the  bottom  of  a  dimibwalter  shaft. 

The  firemen — Dennis  Crosby,  Prancls  Ber- 
nard and  John  Tbomaslan — said  they  had 
shouted  and  rung  tbe  doorbell  to  no  avail 
and  then  had  removed  two  cylinder  locks 
from  the  door  with  a  special  tool  only  to 
discover  that  It  was  bolted  from  the  Inside. 
They  heaved  their  bodies  against  tbe  heavy 
metal  panel  In  an  effort  to  force  It  in. 

The  frightened  broker  said  he  didnt  hear 
the  shouts  or  tbe  doorbell — only  the  pound- 
ing. 

He  said  be  went  to  dial  tbe  police  emer- 


gency number,  but  tbe  telephone 
a  malfunction  **«»*  p^i/^^  later  neeulated 
might  have  been  caused  when  a  Una  was 
severed  by  tbe  flames  downstairs. 

Irving  gnUibed  a  Uceneed  .38-eallber  pistol 
he  keeps  in  tbe  ^>artment  for  protecUoa. 
He  said  be  weot  to  tha  door  and  shouted 
to  find  out  wbo  was  tbere.  but  be  got  no 
req;>onse  and  the  pounding  k^t  up. 

Tbe  firemen  claimed  they  baaed  no  abouts 
before  aboto  rang  out  and  three  bullats 
ripped  tbroogb  tlw  door— ene  boundng  oS 
Crosby's  chest  without  peBotratlng  his  rub- 
ber coat,  tbe  second  whiaslag  past  BCTsard'a 
bead,  and  the  tbixd  dropping  to  the  floor 
wbere  Tboaaaslan  had  fallen  to  hla  know 

Othcv  flramen  meanwhile  had  managed  to 
control  the  lire  from  below:  polloe  came  and 
took  Irving  Into  enstody. 

The  flremen  were  treated  at  St.  lioke'B 
Hospital,  CroSby  tor  a  alight  eheet  bruise, 
Bernard  for  ringing  in  bla  ears  and  Thomaa- 
lan  tar  bruises  of  bis  knees. 

Plre  oflkdals  saM  the  door's  thtcknees  bad 
slowed  down  tbe  bullets  and  aaved  tbe  men 
from  more  eerious  tnpuy. 

At  tbe  W.  lasd  Bt.  statlim,  Irving  was 
charged  with  xecklsaB  endangeiment — a  mis- 
demeanor— but  he  was  not  held.  Instead,  he 
was  given  a  "desk  ticket"  for  a  Uter  ap- 
pearance in  court  and  allowed  to  go  home. 

A  poUoeman  who  answered  tbe  phone  put 
it  simply: 

"Wbat  can  you  do  to  a  76-year-«ld  guy 
wbo  thinks  he's  defending  his  home?" 


THE  OCTOBER  24.  1973.  ALERT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  nfsuNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBBSXNTATIVES 

Tueidav.  AprU  2.  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  I^)eaker.  on 
Wednesday,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  will  be  ccmsidering  a  resolutton  of 
Inquiry  Introduced  last  wedc  by  Con- 
gressmen Michael  Hakrxngton  and  Per 
Stake.  This  resolution  seeks  to  obtain 
dociunents  related  to  the  October  24, 
1973,  alort  which  occurred  during  tbe 
later  stages  of  the  October  Middle  East 
war  idiich  followed  what  the  Defense 
Depcurtment  oaUed  "a  number  of  indica- 
tors that  led  us  to  bdieve  the  So^ilet 
Union  was  putting  Itself  In  a  position  to 
move  troops  into  the  Middle  East." 

In  correspondence  with  the  CIA,  tbe 
State  Department,  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment over  the  last  5  months,  I  have 
been  seeing  unclassified  Information  re- 
lating to  the  evidence  on  which  ttie  alert 
was  Instituted:  who  made  the  decisions 
and  who  attended  the  meetings  leading 
up  to  the  alert;  tbe  exact  tone  and  con- 
tent of  the  various  Soviet  notes  delivered 
to  the  United  States  during  the  tense  mo- 
ments of  that  day :  and  why  a  precaution- 
ary measure  of  a  Defense  condition — 
Defcoo — 3  was  neoessaiy. 

The  correspondence  vibi.ch  foUows  is 
incomplete,  but  these  letters  do  indicate 
that  many  important  questions  still  need 
to  be  answered  for  tbe  public  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  ot  the  omfuslon 
and  seoning  eontradlctoiy  statements 
that  exist  eonoeming  tbe  events  of  Octo- 
ber 24,  the  Qtate  and  Defoise  D^Mut- 
ments  should  be  more  open  with  tbe 
American  people  and  state  precisely  what 
happened  that  evening  and  exactly  wbat 
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indicators  led  our  officials  to  believe  that 
a  strategic  alert  was  necessary. 

Yesterday.  I  inserted  into  tbe  Rbcoib 
this  series  of  letters  but  one  Important 
letter  to  tbe  Departmoit  of  Defense  was 
inadvertently  left  out  and  therefore  I  am 
reinserting  tbe  correspondence. 

The  letters  foUow: 

Boob  ov  BaPBasananvaa, 
Woshlnpton.  P.C.  N«v€mber  M.  1973. 
Hon.  JAXBB  n.  ScKLasmoaa, 
SeereUry.  Dtparttnent  of  Defmue, 
Waahtrnfton,  DjO. 

I^AB  Ma.  SacBTABT:  In  tbe  Snbeomimttee 
on  the  Near  Bast  and  Soutli  Asia's  ongoing 
hearings  on  the  Oetober  Middle  East  war 
and  its  aftanaatb,  we  want  to  eo^iore  the 
reasons  tor  the  united  Stotes  alert  of  Oetober 
34,  IBTS  and  its  Implioattons.  To  that  end, 
we  would  like  to  have  your  comments  in  open 
ssssian  Metlmony  or  in  letter  form  because 
you  were  preeent  durlztg  tbe  mewMngs  learttng 
up  to  tbe  alert. 

SpedflcaUy,  we  are  intereeted  In  three 
problem  areas.  Plist,  we  would  like  your  de- 
scrlptlcm  of  the  stq>-by-atep  dedaton-maklng 
prooeas  leadtng  to  the  imi^emetttetton  of  the 
alert,  including  a  deecrlptlon  of  bow,  ^i^en 
and  by  whom  tbe  alert  wae  effected.  Second, 
we  would  like  to  know  why  you  felt  the  par- 
Uciilar  type  of  alert  that  was  Instltutsd  was. 
in  fact,  necessary.  And,  third,  we  would  Uka 
to  know  more  about  the  demands  and  per- 
formance of  the  Soviet  Union  during  ths 
events  leading  up  to  our  move. 

I  wotild  appreciate  an  early  reqxmae  to  this 
Inquiry. 

ancerely. 

Las  H.  Hamsutoh, 
Chairman,  Su})Oomwiittee  on  Near  Satt 
and  South  Asia. 

WASHixaTOK,  D.C..  January  23, 1974. 
Hon.  IjKZ  H.  HA1CII.TOH, 

Chaiman.  Subcommittee  oa  JVeor  £ait  and 
South  Asfo,  WaahinfiUM,  D.C. 

DcAa  Ma.  CHAitMAw:  Secretary  Schleainger 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  No- 
vember 20, 1978,  in  which  you  Inquired  about 
the  US  military  alert  of  October  94.  We  hava 
conducted  extensive  reeeareb  to  determine 
wbether  addltioiua  information  is  available 
over  that  provided  by  Secretary  Schleainger 
during  bis  news  conference  on  October  28. 
1973.  Tbe  only  additional  information  was 
provided  by  Secretary  Kissinger  through 
various  pnbUc  statements.  Answers  to  your 
specific  questions  fcnow;  however,  a  copy  of 
Secretary  Scbleelnger^  news  conference  re- 
port is  attached  t<x  more  detailed  Informa- 
tion if  desired. 

The  first  of  your  sp«clfie  qneetiona  refers 
to  Implementation  of  tbe  alert  and  the  proo- 
eas by  which  dedslons  regarding  the  alert 
wwe  talMn.  An  abbreviated  meeting  of  the 
Natloiua  Secxirlty  OounoU,  chaired  by  Dr. 
Kissinger,  was  held  at  about  11  p.m.  on  tb» 
night  of  ai  Oetober  1B7S.  Secretary  Schlea- 
inger, Mr.  Colby  and  Admiral  ^oartx  at- 
tended. The  decision  to  notify  the  ««M«»»«Mti«- 
of  an  enhanced  readlzteas  condltton  was  mads 
by  Secretary  SdilcelDger  at  about  11:30  pjn. 
and  be  instructed  Admiral  Mocrer,  left  tbe 
White  House  about  2  ajn.  and  returned  to 
the  Pentagon  to  take  farther  sctlui  on  a 
aeriee  ot  decisions  made  during  the  meeting. 
Tlie  President  waa  in  eompleto  onrnmanrt 
during  the  couree  of  the  evening  and  ap- 
proved tbe  entire  package  about  S  ajn.  the 
Okomlng  of  October  23. 

Tou  aleo  aak  why  the  partleuUr  type  of 
alert  that  was  chosen  was.  In  taot,  naoeswiy 
and  what  aotiooa  and  demands  of  tbe  Soviet 
Union  prompted  that  coooluakn.  Iliare  ware 
a  number  of  iadloators  that  led  us  to  believe 
the  Soviet  Union  was  putting  Itasif  In  a 
position  to  move  troc^  Into  the  Middle 
Bast.  This  was  in  addition  to  the  Soviet 
buildup  ot  naval  f orosa  In  tba  MedltarrSineea. 
aseodated  with  tbe  posalbUity  of  aotlBoa  tak- 
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tn%  puce  that  mli^t  tutve  involved  OS  Naval 
foroea.  Tba  SovlatB  liad  eomprabaiutvvly 
•tartMt  ttM|r  mrbonv  forces.  8ovt««  •tflUt. 
raqulrad  to.:,mova  ttiaaa  Xorcca.  atqod  (knpi 
from  previously  blgn  activity.  1^  ataodtng 
down,  along  with  tbe  at^^runc  ot  alrboma 
foKM,  pltis  eartaln  amMi^otu  d«veloptnenta 
which  Or.  KUMncfer  baa  rettrrad  to,  sag- 
gaated  the  poeslbaity:  of  a '  mo^faiant  that 
waa  uaite%«n^  «t  tte  part  at  the  Soviet 
Unloci  WKi  vk  tookithe  normat  pwoatitlop  of 
adjusting  our  Dafanae.coDdMlan  (DHVCON) 
aUtus.  We  «boaa  UVPOON  ii.  an  Intacmadb- 
ate  condition,  as  a  precautkmarjr  BeaaoM. 
Tka  VtarOQtf*  :  range  /from  the  lowast, 
PBfOOS  «.  ta  Hi*  hto»aat  atataiSFOON  .1. 
^a  ohose  JJ^TOOHh*  aa  tha  mtntmnm  jor 
lawaat  degree  of  wadliuss  raquirad  under  the 
oUoumatanoit  bf  naat  of  the  foccea  tavolvad. 
',  Brgaidlng  your  teat  queatlon;  I  would  not 
faal  It  approvftata  far  na  t»  ^moment  on 
U8-iBoTlat  fttpiomatlQ  eoiomunlaatlans  whlob 
ara  raally.a  piwog>itlvar  of  Dr,  KlMdngar. 
I  hope  this  Information  Is  ha^ul  to  you. 
Slnoeqilyi 

r  ,  JAKB  H.  NoTia,  , 

;7itm^4Mistan<Sa<>r«tary,N«ar     -!t« 
.    Saattm,J/rioanand^authAiltui  Again. 

'  Latter  Mo.  3 
-  Wsaamaroif,  D.C.,  F^fruarif  20,  1974. 
Mr.  JAMSB  R.  iroTas, 
D^mty  AssUtant  Sqegetary  of  Defense,  Near 

iastem.' Afrtean  and  South  Asian  Afatn, 

WotltM^on,  D.C. 

DxAB  Ma.  IfoTia:  Thank  yon  for  your  let- 
ter of  January  33,  1*74  In  reeixinae  to  my 
letter  of  November  20,  1973  to  Secretary 
Schlesinger  concerning  the  October  a4th 
grade  3  alert  of  Tinfted  States  Armed  Forces 
during  the  Ulddle  East  conflict. 

Your  letter  raises  several  questions  which 
need  clarification.  I  ^^uld  like  answers  to 
the  following  qnarlaa: 

1.  Tou  state  that  "the  President  approved 
the  entire  pakskfige  *abt>ui  S  a.ni.  the  morn- 
ing of  October '  32.<*'  Do' jou  Uftaii  October 
33  or  October  35?  Did  the  President  approve 
separately  the  11:30  p.m.  October  24  move 
made  by  Secretary  Sohleslnger  to  "notify  the 
commands  of  %d.  ea]banoed  readiness  con- 
dition"? ly 

3.  Tou  mention  that  "there  were  a. num- 
ber of  lndlcat(»s  that  lad  us  to  beUeve  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  putting  Uself  In  a  poal- 
tion  ta  move  troops  Into  the  Middle  East." 
What  were  each  of  those  Indlcftora?  How 
many  troops  did  we  eatlmate  that  might  be 
t(urolved?  On  what  basis  did  we  make  that 
estimate? 

3.  You  also  mention  the  "Soviet  tvulldup 
of  naval  forces  In  the  Mediterranean."  MHien 
did  this  buildup  occur?  How  many  more 
ships  above  the  1973  average  were  Involved 
and  what  types  of  ships  were  they?  Where 
were  these  ships  headed?  Did  we  have  any 
knowledge  or  flnn->  Intelligence  that  any  of 
the  ships  bad  nncloar  weapons  ab<>ard,  and, 
If  so,  bow  many  ahlpa  had  them,  and  what 
types  were  thay?  Did  any  ships  that  were 
known  to  be  tn  Igyptlan  ports  prior  to  the 
war,  to  oya  kAowto<iBe,  hava  nuclear  wsap- 
ona  aboard? 

4.  Tou  state  that  the  naval  buildup  could 
be  "associated  with  the  poealbiMty  at  actions 
taking  place  that  might  have  Involved  UJB. 
naval  forcea."  Where  were  our  naval  forces? 
Why  might  action  have  occiursd  and  on 
irtiat  basts  do  you  make  that  assertion?  What 
were  we  protecting  or  bloakadlng?  What 
waa  the  proximity  of  our  ships  to  the  So- 
viet Union  shfpe? 

B.  Ton  stata  the  "Bovlata  had  oompr»- 
b«nMlveIy  alerted  their  aMionie  f  oroea".  How 
many  airborne  onlts  were  taivelvedf  How 
many  had  b«en  alraady  alertod  In  the  eatller 
days  of  the  Oetober  wiar? 

«.'  Ton  state  that  "the  Soviet  airlift  stood 
Am*  ftom  prattoualy  high  aottrtty".  What 
^(vclsely  doea  that  mean?  What  was  the  dally 
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average  of  airlifts  to  E»pt  and  Syria  for 
each  day  from  October  I3th  nntU  October 
86th? 

7.  You  indicate  that  all  these  factors 
suggested  "the  poesibUlty  M  a  movement  that 
was  unilateral  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union."  Was  this  poosIMlMy  suggested  be- 
cause w6  refiued  to  go  idobg  with  the  Soviets 
In  trying  to  *nf orce  or  Implement  the  October 
gUMI  eeaaeflre?  Why  wersnt  we  moM  force- 
ful In  getting  th»  end  to  the  fighting  between 
Oetober  33  and' October  9Bth?  On  whaft  arl- 
deoce  and  basts  wu  theipoaslblllty  of  iml- 
Iktana  flovlet  ynterventloa  suggested?  Why 
IMS  tfefarDeCensa  Department  acting  on  the 
"want  pami>le  scenario"  that  the  evidence 
might  have  suggested?  Why  is  not  a  plausible 
tDtezjuetation  %o  say  that  the  United  States 
was  "using  a  sledge  hammer  to  crack  a  nut"? 

I  would  appreciate  your  early  consideration 
at  these  questions. 
'.  With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yoors, 
^:;^  -  LxK  H.  HMultom. 

Chaimuin.  Suboomvitttae  «n  the 

Near  Btt  and  Soiuth  Atia. 
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WAsanroTOw,  D.O.,  March  9.  1974. 
Bbn.  liBE  H.  BAicn.TOM, 

Chairman.  Subcommtttet  on  the  Near  Boat 
and' South  Atbi,  Wa^tngton,  D.C. 

DKAa  B<k.  CHAxxMAir:  This  is  in  reiponse  to 
your  letter  of  February  20  seeking  further  in- 
tosPolMBin.  concerning  the  October  alert  of 
VS.  armed  foroes  duruag  tha  Middle  last 
conflict.  I  am  replying  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Noyes 
who  Is  out  ot  tha  olty  at  the  moment.  He 
has,  however,  approved  the  substance  of  this 
letter.  The  conmients  an^  answers  below  are 
keyed  to  your  numbered  questions. 

1.  You  are  right,  of  coarse,  concerning  the 
date  of  the  Alert-  It  was  October  3Bth,  not 
the  sand.  Vli  mgiM  any  eonf  usion  oansed  by 
this  typographical  error.  As  we  have  already 
said,  the  President  was  in  complete  command 
during  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  he 
clearly  approved  the  order  given  by  Secretary 
Bchleslnger  on  the  night  of  October  24th. 

3.-6.  Your  requests  cwvered  in  questions 
a  tfavough  6  Involve  data  which  we  can  pro- 
vide on  a  olasslfiad  basis.  Aa  to  your  question 
concerning  the  standing  down  of  the  Soviet 
airlift,  the  meaning  is  slmply  that  this  air- 
lift which  had  previovuly  been  engaged  in 
moving  large  quantities  of  cargo  to  Egypt  and 
Syria  silddenly  stopped  moving  cargo;  this 
sudden -stand  down  or  halt  coiUd  well  have 
meant  that  the  airlift  was  being  prepared 
for  a  shift  to  a  troop-Uft  operation,  par- 
tloUarly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Soviet  air- 
bonoe  units  had  been  alerted  and  some  am- 
biguous dipl<»natlc  repraaentations  had  been 
made  which  opened  th«t  possibility  of  uni- 
lateral Soviet  military  tnvoltement  in  the 
Middle  East. 

These  factors  also  i^pty;  of  course,  to  your 
queatlon  7.  Under  the  dreumstances,  the  U.S. 
acted  with  firmness.  The  indications  were 
strong  and  to  have  acted  otherwise  would 
have  been  most  Imprudent,  in  our  Judgment. 
The  Interpretation  you  have  suggested — 
"using  a  sledge  hammer  to  crack  a  nut" — Is 
not  plausible  because,  as  the  course  of  events 
demonatrated,  (1)  UjB.  handling  of  the  situ- 
ation worked  and  we  have  built  from  those 
decisive  hours  on  into  a  highly  constructive 
relationship  in  the  area  with  all  parties  m- 
volved — Soviets,  Egyptians,  Isra^Ua.  the  Syr- 
ian*, and  others,  and  (2)  the  evidence  at  the 
time  fys  well  as  historic^  analysis  of  Soviet 
beliavfor  does  not  Buggdst  that  the  U.S.  re- 
sponse was  disproportionate  to  the  challenge. 
On  the  contrary,  UjS.  dedlslveness  and  resolve 
probably  prevented  a  development,  at  worst, 
seriously  endangering  world  peace  and,  at 
least,  heavily  eompllcatlpe  any  pra^>ectB  for 
the  kind  of  constructive  avolutlon  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  whkh  the  UJ3.  now  leads. 

Z  hope  that  the  above  comments,  whOe  not 
complete  answers  to  an  of  your  questions, 
win  be  of  assistance.  In  the  meantime,  we  are 


gathering  dasalfled  data  4b  reply  to  the  re- 
Budnder  of  your  questtonatamt  wlU  make  ar- 
rangements to  deUver  thefSa  mar^irlals  to  you 
In  the  next  few  dafa.  I 

ainoaraly..  I 

,     Olxnit  E.  Si,rrGur, 

Acting  Dtrector, 
Near  gast  A  South  AMia  Region. 

Washzmgtoh.  D,C..  j^fovamber  5. 1973. 
Hon.  HXNar  A.  KTaarocpa.   , 
Secretary  of  State. 
Waahington,  D.C.  I 

DxAa  Ma.  SscBKTAaT:  During  your  press 
conference  on  October  7A  you  Indicated  that, 
within  one  weak,  you  wo«ld  be  able  to  put 
bafore  the  American  pec^ilf-ths  facts  relating 
to  the  United  States  alert  ^f  October  24, 1973. 
To  my  knowledge,,  ju^  ^ch  atateiment  relaying 
the  pertinent  facta  has  appeared. 

In  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Near  Bast  and 
South  Aala's  oneg*'?g  heatlnga  on  the  Octo- 
ber Middle  Itest  war  and  Its  aftermath,  we 
want  to  explore  the  alert  and  Ita  implications. 
To  that  end,  we  would  like  to  have  your  com- 
ments in  open  vieniaa..ieitaaaD.j,  and  if  you 
cannot  appear,  we  would  Ifice  to  have  the  tes- 
timony of  someone  else  who  waa  j^eeent  dur- 
ing the  meetings  leading  up  to  the  alert. 

Specifically,  we  are  tnterfiated  In  four  prob- 
lem artas,  J1|St.  «e  wodhtlMfl.a  description 
of  the  st^'-by-step  dedslbfi^maklng  process 
leading  to  the  tanplementstton  of  the  alert. 
Second,  we  would  like  to  know  why  the  par- 
ticular type  of  alert  that  was  Instituted  was, 
in  fact,  necessary.  Third,  we  would  like  to 
know  more  about  the  dempuoda  and  perform- 
ance of  the  Soviet  Unlcm  during  the  events 
leading  up  to  our  move;  And,  finally,  ws 
woiild  like  your  assessment  of  the  Implica- 
tions of  this  Sovlet-Ameilcan  crtois  on  onr 
bilateral  relations,  on  the  stability  of  Soviet 
leadership  and  on  radncSog  world  tensions 
through  the  elimination '  of  resort  to  con- 
frontation politics. 

I  would  appreciate  an.  early  re^wnse  to 
this  inquiry. 

Sincerely, 

IJEB  H.  Hmciltoh, 
Chabman.  Subcommittee  on  Near  Salt 
and  South  Asia.  .    ' 


DEPAKTiCKirr  OP  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  JVbcember  27, 1973. 
Hon.  L£E  H.  Haicltom; 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Near  EoMt  and 
South  Atia,  House  #/  Representatives. 
Deab  Mr.  Cbairman:  ^The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 15  concerning  his  October  25  press  con- 
ference comments  abouli  making  available 
the  facts  which  led  up  to  the  President's 
decision  to  place  U.S.  forces  on  alert  on 
October  24,  1973. 

Since  the  date  of  your  letter,  the  Secre- 
tary has  addressed  that  question  in  a  press 
conference  on  November  21.  He  explained 
then  that,  because  we  are  now  moving  to- 
wards peace  negotiation*,  which  we  expect 
to  conduct  with  the  dooperation  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  he  did  not  l>elleve  any  use- 
ful purpose  would  be  sorved  If  the  United 
States  recited  confidential  communications 
that  had  taken  place,  and  tried  to  recreate 
an  episode  of  confrontation  that  hopefully 
has  been  transcended. 

We  are  now  making  ateady  progress  In 
achieving  a  consenstis  among  the  parties 
to  convene  a  peace  cenference  in  mid- 
December,  which  would  l|e  under  U3. -Soviet 
co-<^alrmanahlp.  The  Secretary  therefore 
remains  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it  would 
serve  no  useful  purposjs  at  this  time  to 
review  the  events  ieading  up  to  the  alert. 
The  full  facts,  and  full  considerations  lead- 
ing to  the  President's  decision,  will  be 
made  public  at  the  apiiroprlate  time. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Secretary  has  asked 
me  to  assiu'e  you  that  he  looks  forward  to 
a  thorough  discussion  at  the  entire  Middle 
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aiA  Bttuatkmat  his  executive  wlon  meat- 
Mg  with  the  Iioreign  Affairs  Committee  «o 
Wedneaday. 

smoerelyr     ' 


Assistant    Secretarif   for   Congreaatomal 
Relatione. 

Washikgton,  D.C,  November  20, 2973. 

Hon.  WmJAM  B.  COLBT, 

D<r«etor, 

central  mteUigenee  Agency. 

Washington,  DX3. 

Dbae  Ma.  Colbt:  In  the  Suboommlttee  on 
tbs  Near  Baat  and  South  Asia's  ongoing 
haarlnga  on  the  October  Middle  Baat  war 
tod  its  aftermfllh.  «•  want  to  ei^lore  the 
reasons  for  the  United  States  alert  of  Octo- 
tMT  84,  1973  and  Ita  Implications.  To  that 
end.  we  would  like  to  have  yonr  commanta 
tn  open  session  teatlmony  or  in  letter  fcnn 
tMcause  you  were  presenf  diwtog  the  mesf- 
iDgs  leading  up  to  the  alerts 
« l^>eclfloaUy.  «%-  are  interested  la  three 
Mtfblem  areaa.  nrst,  we  would  like  your  de- 
KTlptlan  of  the  step-by-step  decMon-maMng 
process  leading  to  the  ImpleoMntatloB  at 
MM  alMt;'%uaudlxig  how,  ti^hen  dad  by  whom 
die  alert  Wfta  effected.  Second,  we  Would  flfce 
to  know  why  the  phrtloular  type  of  alert  tkat 
was  instituted  wM.  m  fact,  neoeaaavf.  And, 
third,  we  would  Bke  to  know  toon  about 
the  demands  and  performance  of  the  Soviet 
Onion  durmg  the  events  leading  -np  to  our 
move. 

I  would  appreciate  an  early  response  to  this 
inquiry. 

Sincerely, 

Lxx  H.  Haiolton, 

ChaWman. 
Subcommittee  on  Near  Eaat'and  South  Asia. 

CSNTaAI,    nfTEIXIGEHCB    KotHOt, 

Washington,  D.C.  November  29, 1973. 
Hon.  Lxx  H.  HaaoLTOilr, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Neat  Seat  and 
South  AMia,  Waahington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  CBAmMAK:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  20  Novamfter  1973  requesting  my 
comments,  in  open  session,  or  injetter  fopmi, 
on  the  rmsons  for  the  United  States  alert  of 
24  October  1973  and  Its  ilnplleamu. 

As  you  know,  I  have  alwtiys  raaponded  to 
requests  from  the  Chalrmim  of  th9  l^>relgn 
Affairs  Commltteer  that  I  aimaar  th  execu- 
tive session  to  testify  on  matter^  within  tlie 
Agency's  competence  and  the  pommlttee's 
purview.  So  far  as  the  alert  about  which  you 
inquire  Is  concerned,  the  Agency's  role  waa 
limited  mainly  to  providing  IntdlUgence  In- 
formation. This  tnfonnatlon  waa  based  pri- 
marily on  w^udtlve  sources  and  methods  and, 
therefore,  u  not  suitable  for  discussion  In 
open  session. 

The  decisions,  and  the  specific  atepa.  lead- 
ing to  the  Implementation  bf  tha  alert  were 
not  within  the  taqwhalbillty  of  this  Agency, 
snd,  hence,  I  am  in  no  position  to  eonmunt 
OQ  them. 

Sincerely. 

W.    S.   OCttAT, 

Dtreetor. 


WILLIAM  S.  MAILLfAKD 

HON.  CHARLP  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

130  QEOO 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  BBPBSBaNTATXVaS 

Mondak.March  25.  m4 

Ut.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  flnt 
cK>portunity  to  wort  directly  MUx  the  (Us- 
^i°sui£hed  ipsnttenmn  tttm  qaUfonila. 
Mr.  ManUard,  came  when  X'waa  ap- 
pointed to  the  House  Fov^ga  Affairs 
^SommittoB'^Vft:  years  asD.>nroni.the  be- 
K^Qolng,  I  was  pleased  ta  learn  that  BUI 
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always  was  mmre  than  wUlleg  to  give  a 
hearing  to  views  that  undoubtedly  would 
be  centraiy  to  his  own.  I  feel  very  for- 
tunate td  have  served  with  Bffl.  and  I 
want  him  to  know  how  much  his  even- 
handed  dealings  with  other  fnlnotlty 
members  and  his  innumerable  courtesies 
shown  to  us  are  greaUy  appreciated. 

Bill  now  leaves  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives following  22  yearv  of  service  to 
the  i^eqple  of  California  and  to  the  Na- 
tion. H^  becomes  the  Permanent  B^pre- 
sentative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Orguiiaation  of  American  States,  a 
position  for.  which  he  is  extremely  well 
Qoalifiedi  I. join  my  House  colleagues  in 
cdngi^tulatlnK  Bill  on  his  congressional 
accomplishments  and  in  wishing  him 
continue  success  as  he  enters  the  diplo- 
matic ranks.' 
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IKSHCATED  HELP  FOR  EIDNEY 
FOUNDATION 


HON.  HIARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAjr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKteENTATTVES 
Tuesday,- AprU- 2.  1974 

.  Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker.,  too  often  the 
efforts  of  jfltizens  (indicated  to  helping 
the  less  fortunate  go  unnoticed.  I  rise  to 
accord  deserved  recognition  to  Mrs.  Bet- 
tie  Guilds,  of  Plymouth.  Mich.,  and  her 
associate  vitoa  UMie  fHivea  s^  much  of 
their  time  to  aid  the  Kidney  Foundation 
of  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Ouilds,  with  help  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  Caswell  and^  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Ball  of  Garden  City  and  Mr.  and 
Mis.  Don  Chartrands  of  livonia,  is  work- 
ing hard  to  raise  money  for  tixe  Kidney 
Faundatlon  through  her  camping  orga- 
nlzatioD  called  Qo-For-Resteis. 

Tbe  following  article  from  the  Livonia, 
Iifieh.,  Observer  and  Eccentric  ezxdalns 
the  program  which  I  hope  wtll  be  of  In- 
tere^  to  mai^  of  my  coUeaeiies! 

Pox  KmNKT  Machikx:  CAacpnta  Patchb8 
Have  A  Maaioit 

Kidney  patches  sold  to  aid  the  Kidney 
Foundation  of  Michigan  are  the  bag  of  mem- 
ben  of  the  Oo-Por-Reaters  camping  organi- 
sation. 

Ita  members  In  Garden  City.  Weetland.  Li- 
vonia s^id  Ftynwiith  are  preparing  hundreds 
of  arm  patebea  to  s^  to  t&e  10,000  campers 
^irtio  attend  the  spring  roundup  of  the  Na- 
tional Can^wra  and  Hikers  Aasodatlon. 
Patchea  cost  00  oents  ^>leoe. 

Chairman  at  tSie  patch  drive  for  the  Oo- 
For-Bestera,  a  local  chapter  of  this  camping 
ooganiaatkm.  la  Un.  Battle  OuUds,  4S230 
Devon  Lane,  Plymouth. 

Her  aatlstanta  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Oas- 
weU  and  MT.  and  Mra.  Oeorge  Ban  at  Oarden 
Olty  and  Mr.  and  Mn.  Don  Chartranda  of 
lAvmila. 

Mrs.  Ouilds  became  mtereated  In  the  prob- 
lem of  kldner  disease  while  a  patlss&t  aama 
time  ago  m  Wi^ne  County  Hospital.  Althoagh 
the  fifcttant  was  not  her  prrMaa,  aha  hecaase 
aware  of  It  through  the  dally  vtstta  at  a 
neighbor  who  worked  there  as  a  nurse. 

MM  long  after  her  naovecy,  abe  auggasted 
tha  **adoptlau'*^  of  the  KMnay  Poundatlon  of 
Michigan  aa  Ite  Uiazlty  by  the  Oo-for-Beatara, 
an  otganlawtloo  ot  which  aha  Is  an  enthnalas- 
tiB  member.  Sba  also  helped  dealgn  tha  red 
and  whtte  patoh  they  new  a^. 

Peihapa  tt>oa»-who  enjoy  travrtlng  to  re- 


mote areas  were  particularly  impressed  by 
the  foundation's  effort  to  bring  kidney  ma- 
chines closer  to  patients  who  formerly  had 
to  travel  hundreds  of  milee  weekly  to  reach 
hoapltals  with  thee^^pment  needed  to  pro- 
long their  lives. 

In  order  to  survive,  those  whose  kidneys 
have  f aUed  must  have  treatments  three  times 
a  week  to  cleanse  their  blood.  These  treat- 
ments must  continue  the  rest  of  their  Uvea, 
or  until  matching  kidney  donors  are  foimd 
tat  trannplant*tlnn . 

At  a  cost  <tf  $3,000.  the  Oo-Por-Resters  have 
already  purchased  one.machlne  find  |ue  work- 
ing to  raise  money  for  a  second. 

One  such  machine  is  based  at  Little  Trav- 
erse Hospital,  Bunas  cllnlr.  In  Petoakey.  This 
mobile  kidney  center  .travels  to  Orayling  and 
Traverse  City,  some  70  miles  away,  and  to 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  on  the.  northern  border  of 
UjS. 

At  each  location  it  parks  near  a  hospital  to 
connect  Into  the  building's  electric  and 
plumbing  sy^ms  and  to  be  close  to  a  doctor 
In  case  of  emergency. 

Thirty  minutes  after  the  ve^Ode  haa  been 
parked,  two  machines  In  the  m<^Ue  center 
begm  a  three  to  four-hour  proceea  ol  cleans- 
ing impurities  from  the  bloodstreams  of  the 
first  of  the  day's  sdiedule  of  four  patients. 

Anyone  interested  m  purchasing  kidney 
patches  maycontact  Mrs.  Gullda. 


REMOVE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
EARNINGS  LIMIT 


HON.  Bin  ARCHER 

OF   TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRESENTA'nVBS 
Tuesday.  April  2.  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Sptfik6r.  one  of  the 
major  problems  in  our  pres^it  social  se- 
curity law  has  been  the  earnings  limited 
tlons  imposed  on  thoae  persons  receiving 
social  security  benefits  when  they  earn 
oiwr  $2,400  a  year  or  ovor  the  $200-a- 
month  limitatioii.  *tbeae  individual  citi- 
zens who  desire  to  continue  leading  use- 
ful and  productive  lives  as  monbera  of 
the  work  force  are  penalized  iv  having 
their  social  security  benefits  reduced  for 
every  dollar  earned  above  this  limitation. 
We  should  encourage,  not  discourage, 
those  older  citizens  desiring  a  continua- 
tion  of  their  productive  years.  This  pres- 
ent Inequity  in  the  law  should  be  re- 
moved by  the  elimination  of  the  famlngs 
limitatkxi  for  social  security  recipients. 
An  «rceUait  article  by  Senator  Bsut 
GoLDWATKB  advocatlng  this  position  ap- 
peared in  the  Amolcan  Association  of 
Retired  Persons  News  BuIIettn  in  Febru- 
ary 1974.  TlM  article  foQows: 

Bkpbal  tke  XAamwaa  LmxrAnow 
(By  Senator  BaaaT  M.  Qouwaxat) 

llie  eamlnga  Undtsttoo  af  Social  aeciulty 
beneflta  should  be  repealed.  By  "earning  oatl- 
Ing,"  I  maaa  the  oatrageoua  penalty  whleh 
thalaw  uapoaea  oh  tte  peraon  otSisrwlaa  allgl« 
bl«  for  Social  BeouHty  who  earns  more  tban. 
$2,400^  par  year.  Ab  the  law  now  ataada.  an 
individual  raoalvlng  Social  Seoort^  la'4anled 
one  dollar  for  every  two^Ilanlia  eanUi  over 
thla  $3,400  exempt  amount.  tiMa  hla  beneflta 
aia  cut  off  complete,  nie  only  eadnalon  la 
for  persons  73  and  older. 

This  restnctloa  is  wrong.  It  la  fpmog 
logleally,  siad  It  la  wx«mg  morally.  It  la  an 
outrage  against  »w»n/*ti^  of  dtlaena  who  have 
made  ywia  <a  oontrilhitiaiii  -out  of  their 
lacd-eanied  aalarlee.  It  la  aa  affhMxt  to  tha 
wotklng  man  who  has  Uved  f altlifuUy  by  ttie 
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rulM  9t  tb»  AoMrleaa  mtem.  Let  tu 
tUHuntmt  than  tbM*  ctaw&s  sat*  not  bMn 
•  trarain  ea  tlw  «Mfantalte.  Tliar  hftVB  aot 
bMD  out  fuim  up  tlM  flac.  btockfaic  traffic, 
or  ■tMOttiv  dbmBMto  fertti  itNetB.  If  tbar* 
•!•  any  UtdivMuala  in  aod^  irtio  ibould 
daatna  tlM  top  priority  atMnttai  of  tlwlr 
govanuHBt.  n  la  tlxaaa  la^lK^liMbic.  worktBg 


X  luva  eluried  that  tlia  aaanlnga  Itmttation 
la  wrong  morally.  TWa  la  bacawaa  Soeial  Se- 
curity ataooU  not  te  a  oootraot  to  quit  wotk. 
It  la  alao  moaf  ipetaUy  badhaaa  aadi  cmaen 
dkould  1»  aMv,to  aam  an  Inooma.  vlthont 
unfair  waUtUMtta,  to  tba  ton  Itqitt  of  bla 
abiitty  ana  tntttattvK 

X  tnrtlur  ooAdHBn  tta  ^aratnci  oaUtng  aa 
batng  arrooc  logteaOy.  iMi  la  baeanaa  a  p«r- 
aon  who  tf  pmatHmA  la  oinally  tlia  one  irtth 
tiM  grantaas  naad  ftarmot*  inaoma  than  hla 
Soetal  Seeorttj  bmaata  eould  prprkte.  Dtd 
you  knov  thst  innoiw  train  tufaaluianta— 
atocka^  honda,  nntalik  jnd  ao  tOrtk-^  not 
eoontad  in  datanaming  vhoaa  banaftta  ahaU 
ha  radueadt  Mo.  It  U  only  tba  tndlvldtua  who 
oootlnaaa  to  work  who  la  panainail. 

Hare  wa  have  ttm  utterly  Hiotleal  Mtoatlon 
whara  a  MkOy  waalthy  panon  avit  draw 
tana  oC  tbooaanda  at  ddHara  a  yaar  from 
hJa  inrwhiiita  and  atm.  at  tha  aama 
thna.  raeatva  hla  foB  fleeial  Saeortty 
obaek.  Tet  the  man  who  haa  walked  for  a 
■alary  aU  of  hla  life  and  who  might  need  to 
eontlnue  wocUnff  aa  a  matter  ct  hla  eoo- 
nomle  aurrlTal  oannot  do  ao  under  tlie  law 
without  being  panaltaeit-  To  thJa.  X  tfiould 
add  that  apacaoB  who  aoaa  leaa  hla  Soolal 
Beeurlty  baneAta  on  aoeonnt  of  walking  auf- 
f  era  a  ladnatlon  In  hla  dlqiaaahla  Inooma 
larpar  taum  the  aaaouat  of  the  baneAta  he 
!■  lealng.  nua  ooenm  baoauae  for  eaoh  dollar 
in  taz-traa  Soolal  Saeorlty  benaflta  whldi 
tba  pexaon  loeea.  he  emhangw  for  it  a 
ahrunkan  4olUr  aamad  whleh  la  reduced  by 
Vederal.  atata  and  local  taaaa  and  by  all  the 
ezpenaea  Inoldnitel  to  hla  weak.  Including 
mmloaOy  ooMlnQed  payrMl  oonCMbuttona  for 
the  SdHia  SaontWy^rtdaii  ha  la  not  mcoItI^. 


£rom  the  SoaHt  OaMEtty  AdatmatraMaD. 
11»«a  an  at  laaat  IJt  wtl^km  '^'"ftfrmw  Mad 
W  to  IS  or  thair  dapandanta  who  are  dtiactiy 
!??^  Mi^*  ••™»^»»  aelllag.  About  half 
ef  thaae  mondnala  aan  enough  ao  that  th«y 
vaealva  no  banaata  at  an,  and  moat  of  the 
Ml  aam  aneogh  ao  that  their  benallta  ai« 
nteaad.  Anottar  natagaiy  eg  abovt  800.0M 
panoaa  ma»  be  raaalvlng  thak  full  banaflta. 
but  are  IntanttonaOy  MMtng  thair  aaralnga 
down  bacauae  oT  ttia  Ifmttatlon. 

It  U  time  thia  atatntoiy  ahaelda  waa  xa- 
mofaA— eoiaplataiy.  It  la  trae  that  aome  nroK- 
hm  bean  made  in  Ubanlialnc  the  re- 
^  Ih  ira,  for  anaqOa,  an  amend- 
.  nad  whlflh  lifted  the  etfltng  from 
•1.8S0  to  tuoo.  ThlB  foOMvad  amoMoa  by 
me  to  aboUMk  the  oalllng«Dtti«ly.  whieb  wan 
dafeated  on  a  volca  vota^  Than  in  June  «f 
1073.  Oongreea  ralaad  the  oauiag  Mg^tr  to 
$3,400.  X  am  dlaapMUnt^  to  zaMwt  that  an 
amendment  bonrtrnt  tha  calling  to  iSOOO 
and  lowartng  tha  annpt  age  to  70  waa 
dropped  la  aoafaMnas  ha  hMa  ipn.  after 

ortgnal^  baetag  pMaMI  tba  0aaata  tap  »vote 
ox  a  vol. 

hadpnvBnad. 


B«t.a««Btftha 
ttwouldaotba 
an  who  Jtava 
inga  of«ft  »  ItfMtaap  o( 
a  mattar  ot  wtght.  to 
thay 


In  my 


ga.Z 

not  vaida  ct  tha 

^    Ttm  «N  not  on  rattaf.  Tiiap 

are  not  objaeta  of  nhailty.  tbiT  an  ail^ 

""••■  yWi  taay  wpi  saoaln  ;ti  old  age. 

Social  fleoiulVy  pajmanta  an  not  gtatul- 

**••  *"■»  »  bapawiilgomnuaant.  Vbey  an 

arapayaaat  eCata  owei  eamli^Ti.  wliWi  w» 

^*POilted  In  traat  aa  a  ragolar  contrt- 
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button  deducted  from  our  walarlea  and  from 
oar  ■nployata  on  oar  behaU.  Thla  method 
waa  rtaalgneil  from  thn  atart  aa  a  goarantae 
that  bencAte  would  be  paid  aa  a  matter  of 
ngh^  not  of  charity.  - 

In  fact,  not  too  manypapple  know  thla.  but 
aa  tha  pfogram  was  Brat  reported  by  the 
OommMtee  on  Wa^a  and  Meana  In  1938,  ttMn 
waa  Ao  eanuaga  teat  at  an.  THua.  a  total  m^- 
pedl  of  tha  t4bt  today  would  raeton  tba  pro- 
gram to  Iti  ealglaid  fsm. 

The  lint  Advlaory  Ooundl  on  Social  8e- 
cnilty  In  103<  alao  daectibed  the  oontxilmtory 
program  as  one  In  whl4b  paymanta  would  be 
"aflwdad  as  a  matter  of  right."  When  Oon- 
gresB  acted  on  the  oomcil's  report  by  pan 
mg  the  Soolal  Security  Amendments  of  IBW, 
both  the  Wkya  and  Means  and  Pldanaa  Com- 
mitten  leaOmed  thla  concept  by  declaring 
that  "by  graiUlng  beaeflta  n  a  matter  of 
right  It  preeerrad  Individual  dignity." 

Tlia  concept  of  an  individual  earning  a 
right  to  his  benefit  waa  restated  approvingly 
by  the  Advlaory  CounoUs  of  1948.  1968.  and 
1965.  PlnaUy,  we  have  the  assnranoe  of  Dean 
J.  Douglas  Brown,  who  haa  worked  with  the 
denb^anent  of  the  Social  Oecuilty  pragtam 
smoe  Ite  beginning,  that  from  the  start  It 
was  meant  that  tba  plan  should  "provlds 
benefits  aa  a  matter  of  right." 

I  propon  that  we  make  then  prtnUara  a 
truth  by  repealing  the  earnings  test  entirely 
for  all  of  our  older  citizens. 


AprU  a,  1971 


JAMES  FARLEY  tO  RECEIVE  THE 
LAETABE  MEDAL  OF  tHE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  NOTRE  DAME 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  ZNaiAlf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFRBSEMTATIVES 

Tue*4aif,  Ajfril  2,  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  !Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
ben  of  the  House  to  the  annauncement 
of  last  week  that  the  Honaralde  Jamed 
A.  Farley,  former  Pogtmaster  Oeneral  of 
the  United  states  under  Presblesit 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  has  been  chosen 
to  raoelve  the  Laetspre  Medal  for  1974. 
the  hlgliMt  honor  conferred  by  the  Uhi- 
ventty  of  Motre  Dame. 

I  ask  unanlmoas  oonsent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Recorit  the  text  of  an 
article  concerning  the  award  to  Mr. 
Farley. 

The  article,  publighed  in  the  March 
27,  1974.  issue  of  lli^  Observer,  follows: 

jAttms  Fablkt  To  Rapaiva  ND'a  LACTAaa 
MaaM. 

Jamn  A.  Farley,  an  IhtematlonaUy  promi- 
nent Catholic  layman  for  more  than  40 
years,  has  been  choaea  to  receive  the  1974 
Laetan  Medal,  Notra  Same's  hlgbeat  honor. 

Tbe  chok»  of  Partey,  Postmaster  Oeneral 
under  Booeevelt  and  cumsntly  bonorary 
chairman  of  the  Ooca-iCola  Scport  Corpora- 
tion, to  taoalve  the  award,  given  annoaUy 
slnoe  1888  to  outstanding  American  Cath- 
oUca,  waa  announced  Saturday  (ICarOh  88) 
OB  oampna  by  Ft.  Hesburgh. 

"in  a  day  whan  tba  craft  of  paUtim  to  bald 
In  low  eateem  by  the  general  public."  Fr. 
Heebnrgh  aakL  "tt  is  weU  for  ua  to  honor  a 
man  who  practlead  It  with  both  integrity  and 
affabUlty." 

Altliou^  Faney  new  held  a  high  eleotlve 
polltteal  oOm.  he  booaina  a  major  <«flii»nfft 
la  the  Democntlo  Party  In  the  1880'b.  Bom 
the  BOO  of  an  Irish  brick  manofaeturer  in 
Oraaay  Point.  N.T..  In  1888,  Farley  completed 
high  school  and  worked  15  yean  for  Uni- 
versal Oypsum  Company  aa.  a  bookkeeper. 


company  eerreapondeni  and  _ 

first  foray  into  politics  waa  his  election  w 
town  clerk  from  Stony  ,Folnt,  N.T.,  in  uii, 
and  he  moved  up  tbfough.  various  stats 
Democratic  party  poaltlbns  to  state  part* 
catatrmaa  In  1930,  the  year  VTanktln  DUsae 
Booeevelt  was  re-elect^  gonmor  of  nnr 
York  state  by  the  unpraoedented  plxiralltv  tf 
736,000  votea. 

Farley  became  Roosevalt's  flaid  man  n  tba 
governor  looked  toward  the  1983  Demoeiatio 
presidential  nomlnatloh.  and  no  ana  nn 
more  effective  at  the  trfdlttonal  approach  ta 
party  worteis — ^tbe  pergonal  letter,  tbe  laof 
ditance  calL  and  the  handahiABa.  Tbe  Ind*. 
fattgabla  Faiiay  wn  Bdonvalt^  floor  leadir 
at  tbe  1988  Demoeratto  coaventton  wbiefa 
nominated  the  New  T^rk  govemar  for  ths 
prealdency.  After  Bocoetelt's  election,  Farlsy 
became  Poetmaster  General  In  hla  oabtaiet 
and  alao  national  chairman  of  the  r>M^.^ 
cmtlc  party.  Be  mnataed  a  mentor  of  the 
president  and  a  faaalliar  flgon  at  the  White 
House,  and  In  August^  1988,  took  a  laavt 
without  pay:  from  hie  cabinet  post  to  ran 
Booeevelt^  aaoond  campaign,  i^tdi  lesultsd 
la  a  landaUda  vlctoey. 

It  waa  attar  thla  vMtory  that  Parley  ra- 
vealed  hlmnlf  as  good  a  caatomer  <tf  the 
maUa  m  an  administrator  of  them.  Be  ut 
down  and  dletated  mora  than  MfiOO  personal 
letters  to  Democratic  workers  from  au  over 
the  country,  exhausting  six  seoretartss  In 
the  proQen.'Even  today >  at  85,  hla  tradeatsrk 
green  signature  goes  at  tb»  bottom  oC  aa 
average  of  130  letters  a  day,  and  on  his 
birthdays  some  6.000  oards  and  letten  tie 
received — and  each  is  personally  acknowl- 
edged. 

Two  other  traits  biograpbers  never  ffeU 
to  mention  an  Farley'aiplaanat  nature  and 
Ills  phenomenal  memory  for  namni  and  faces. 
The  fomar  quality  esgikea  him  the  nick- 
namn  "C3eatleman  Jin)"  and  "Oentel  Jim." 
and  the  latter  is  surrouiided  by  legends  about 
those  whom  Farley  met  on  occasions  aeiia- 
rated  by  several  yean  .and  stUl  rscogniaed 
with  an  effortless  fint-aame  h^nMBti«v« 

Farley  split  with  Roonvalt  over  tbe  thii4- 
term  Issue,  resigned  aa  Kietmaater  Oenena 
m  August,  1940,  and  (^apalgned  only  per- 
functorUy  for  JKoonvell'B  third  tarai.  Just 
befon  th4  Pemocraticlognvnitlon  in  1944. 
he  reslgndd  aa  nmnnsl  party  «>»*irm«w  ^ 
dramatlas  iiHt  opposltltw  to  a  £ourt^  teno. 

Several  blogi^ben  have  comnuntetTon 
Farley's  honesty  while  ip  olBce.  Although  bh 
Poetmaster  Qeneral's  aalary  waa  815.000  hs 
left  tbe  cabinet  in  debt  becaun  he  Insiatad 
that  a  building  materlala  Ann  be  *«<"i  startad 
in  1939,  and  In  which  ha  atm  had  a  bustneaa 
Interest,  should  not  a(^lt  orden  where  his 
infiuence  would  count  fuid  should  nJeet'sB 
public  buslnen  offered. 

The  year  he  left  the  cabinet  was  also  the 
year  that  Farley  was  elected  nbalrman  d  The 
Coca-Cola  Xxp<»t  Corpbraflon.  and  he  has 
worked  as  bard  as  ever  as  the  number  dha 
salesman  for  the  soft  drink  oa^vaj.  Only 
after  a  heart  attack  In  1073  did  he  cut  back 
from  a  schedule  wbicb  in  1971  Incliidsd  Ul 
luncheooa  and  105  banquets,  most  of  tbem 
q>onsored  by  poups .  ttitflQHtid  in  foxaign 
trade.  In  Uay  of  last  yaar  he  was  appointed 
honorary  chairman  of  The  Coca-OOla  Kspcrt 
Corporation.  Be  oontliaiM  to  airln  at  his 
New  York  City  Coca-Odte  odUce  at  9:16  ajB. 
eaoh  "Mpyfc^y  and  walks  tlw  Uttw  bMka 
back  to  hH  Waldorf -AftonlFapartiBeat  he- 
tween  4  and  4:80  pjn.  Iti  order  to  net  befon 
dtoaer.  A  wt<taw«r  s|bK  the  death  of  his 
wife,  Blaab^th,  In  1965.  Itelfyjias  two  msr- 
ried  daogklars  and  ate^  asw«B''as  10  gnad- 


ohlldren.  Hla  Mogrmtbyjlneindn  a  long  cata- 
logue of  dvlc  zwgioua  land  fraternal  aetm- 
tm  and  honora..^clfvlln|:  aome  two  doaen 
honorary  a<gieea  from  ioo&SMS  and  ostm- 
sttm.  rTT    -  "^ 

While  Ploley  ha^  hail  laiSliaUoiia  abdst 
some  neent  dftaetlona  W  hip  par«r/ha  Mt 
ratalned  tbe  bdnorifle^tttle  of  "Mr. 
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oat."  Iiast  year,  fellow  Democrata  bcmored 
him  as  part  of  tbe  last  hurrah  to  New  York 
Ctty's  National  Democratic  Club  batilrttng  at 
^3  Madison  Ave.,  which  the  party  was  leav- 
ing a^ter  almost  a  half  century.  A  rqiorter 
irtowai  present  wrote,  "It  was  a  great  night 
'fo#  Jim  Firley.  The  honor  bee  towed' on  btan 
■was  rsaerved  m  the  past  for  Democratic  prssl- 
doits  EUflhi  as  FDB.  Truman  and  Johnson." 
Pioley  Joins  allst  of  Laetan  Medal  wlnmcs 
wUcb  inoltides  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
(1981).  Clan  Boothe  Luce  (1957),  Sargent 
Slirlver  (1988),  Supreme  Court  Justice  Wil- 
llsin  JrBreiman.  Jr.,  (1969) ,  and  Dorothy  Day 
(19t9).  The  medal  Is  normally  presented  at 
Kotie  Dame  oommenceraent  exerclan,  sched- 
uled this  yearln  May  19.  ...  I  "."^    I 


VIETNAM  VETS  SHOULD  GET 
BETTER  BREAIS 


IL 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or   FIXttXOA 

iIN  T5JE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESE^TATIVES 

-ituetiay.  April  2.  1974 

Mr.  lJ^!!&MAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
set  asidif  this  day,  March  28,  to  honor  our 
2,500,000  Vietnam  veterans,  and  to  make 
up  to  them  for  the  hollow  aivd  empty  re- 
turn they  were  given  a  year  ago  in  con- 
tra^ to  the  nationwide  attentiojo  vhicb 
was  focused  on  our  566  retuminjf'POWs. 

There  )iave  been  few,  if  any,  hometown 

Srades;  no  parades  down  Fifth  Avenue 
e  tlie  one  given  to  our  first  astronauts. 
With  the  cb<^^  in  the  Nation's  perspec- 
tive of  the  Vietnam  war  has  oome  also  a 
change  in  the  way  many  persrais  view  our 
returning  veterans.  Not  only  has  the  vet- 
eran to  deal  with  problems  of  insuieQuate 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
but  employer  suspicions  about  drug  abuse 
and  discrimination  against  the  handi- 
capped. 
The  President  has  said  that: 
PulflUlng  tbe  Nation's  obligation  to  Its 
veterans  Is  a  matter  of  Justlee  and  national 
honor. 

Few  would  quarrel  with  that.  But  the 
facts  are  that  the  national  obligation  has 
not  been  met. 

In  the  words  of  one  veteran,  the  $220 
per  month  payments  to  cover  tuition  and 
living  expenses  is  "starvation  with  hon- 
or." In  the  old  days,  a  veteran  got  a 
monthly  living  allowance  of  $7S.  and  re- 
gardless dr  whei:^  he  went  to  scho6I,  the 
Qovenmient  patd  the  bill. 

With  costs  of  Instruction  at  collies 
and  universities  increasing  substantially 
each  year,  $220  means  less  and  less.  I 
have  received  letters  and  calls  from  can- 
stltuentl  who  are  forced  to  drop  out  of 
scfabbl  hecattse  they  cannot  afftnrd  to  sup- 
port t^elr  families  and  gp  to  ^hool  at 
the  same  time.  Others  are  receiving  their 
diecks  way  bdiind  s<diedule. 

Despite  this,  the  Administration  re- 
quested only  an  8-percent  inorease  in 
educational  benefits,  and  on  this  day, 
Vietnam  Veterans  Day,  VA  Benefits  Di- 
rector Odell  W.  Vaui^  appeared  before 
a  House  subctmu^tee  to  say  tliat  the 
Admini5tra|ioii:f8"%ialterably  opposed" 
to  any  tuftlbn  supplements. 

At  the  8^e  time,  the  Administration 
wants  to  Bft  the  eeiUng  on  mllttary  aid 
to  South  Vietnam  by  $474  miBioB  to  $1.6 
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billion.  U.8.  aid  to  South  Vietnam,  even 
without  this  increase,  will  reach  almost 
$2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

In  not-80-subtle  temns,  the  Adminis- 
tration is  sending  the  message  that  Presi- 
dent Thieu  is  higher  on  the  list  of  priori- 
ties than  the  yoimg  Americans  who 
fought  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Rboord  an 
article  from  the  September  4,  1973, 
Washington  Post  which  summarizes  the 
report  made  by  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  on  educational  benefits  for  Viet- 
nam veterans: 

[From  Tba  Washington  Post,  Sept.  4,  1973] 

Viet  Vsrs  Said  To  Gar  Less  Ad 

(By  Tim  CBrlen) 

A  study  by  tbe  Educational  Tseting  Service 
for  tbe  Veterans'  Admlnlstntlon  has  con- 
cluded that  the  World  War  n  OFI  am  pro- 
vided greater  educational  benefits  for  return- 
ing war  veterans  than  does  the  current 
legislation. 

This  oondiuion  coaus  after  repeated  VA 
efforts  to  promote  the  present  Ol  Bill  as  equal 
to  Its  World  War  n  predecessor. 

The  study,  for  which  the  VA  contracted 
after  bemg  ordered  to  do  ao  by  Congress  last 
year,  said:  "In  general,  the  'real  value'  of 
the  educational  allowance  available  to  vet- 
erans erf  World  War  n  was  greater  than  the 
current  allowance  being  paid  to  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict,  when  adjustments  are 
made  i<tr  the  payment  of  tuition,  iaes,  books 
and  suppllM." 

"When  educational  allowances  for  tbe  Viet- 
nam veteran  are  adjusted  for  the  average 
tuition,  fees,  bodks  and  supplies  at  a  four- 
year  public  Institution,  the  benefits  remain- 
ing are  Insufficient  to  meet  the  veteran's  esti- 
mated living  expenses."  tbe  study  said. 

Taking  into  account  tbe  greatly  Increased 
costs  of  living  and  education  slnoe  tbe  late- 
1940s,  the  study  said,  "the  World  War  XI  vet- 
eran was  generally  better  off." 

The  VA  haa  consistently  maintaiiMd  that 
the  1973  QI  Bill  is  as  good  aa,  and  in  aome 
ways  surpasses,  the  World  War  H  legislation. 
In  a  letter  to  The  New  Tork  Times  in  March, 
VA  Administrator  Donald  E.  Johnson  said 
the  "present  single  veteran  allowance  of 
91,980  for  a  school  year  is  nearty  three  tlBMs 
the  World  War  U  allowanoa  and  glvM  moat 
veterans  more  monetary  asa  tlia  nee  than 
after  World  War  II.  even  aUowlng  for  infla- 
tion and  increased  school  costs." 

VA  officials  are  vocally  iinhappy  with  the 
study  the  agency  commissioned.  One  Educa- 
tional Teetta^  Servloe  consultant  aasociated 
with  the  r^>Oft  said  the  VA  la  already  prepar- 
ing a  list  of  changee  it  wants  made. 

Tba  atudy  U  to  be  sent  to  Oongran  this 
we^. 

The  single  Vietnam  en  veteran  today  gets 
taao  a  month  wbUe  enrolled  In  an  eduoa- 
tlonal  institution— or  •1,980  for  a  typical 
academic  year.  These  funds  an  to  help  defny 
an  educational  coats,  ladudtng  tuition,  sub- 
sistence, transportation,  txxdca,  wapfUm  and 
botislng. 

The  World  War  n  OI  JOll  provldad  tn  1MB 
for  a  subsistence  aUoWaooe  oC  $76  a  saoath 
plua  a  dlnot  payment  to  tha  Instttuttoa  for 
tuition,  fees  and  hooka  up  to  a  maTlmnm  at 
asooayear. 

The  raport  wya  that,  whlla  the  Vtotoam 
veteran  attending  a  pubUo  tnatltutleo  haa 
educatloni4  beneflts  sllghlly  blgher  than  hts 
World  War  n  oeuntaipart,  1m  Is  aaranly  dis- 
advantaged with  respect  to  the  veteran  at 
World  War  n  if  be  desirea  t«  attend  a  pri- 
vate taistttvtton,  "lAthat  vooattonal,  taohal- 
eal  or  at  H^g>««ir  laai  iiIiim.  ~ 

"Tbe  five-fold  Increan  In  13ia  avaraga  tui- 
tion of  four-year  private  Instltutlaaa  by 
10T8,  eoupled  wKt  the  ooat  of  books  and 
auppllee,  re^ulna  tbe  Vleteam  veteran  with 
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current  benefits  of  S14180  to  rain  an  addi- 
tional IISO  Just  to  nuet  edueatlonal  ooata — 
leaving  llteraUy  nothing  for  subalstenoa,'* 

"Tbe  current  level  of  edueatlonal  benefits, 
when  adjusted  for  the  payment  of  tuition, 
fees  and  suppUes,  mpreaents  a  atgnUlcantly 
smaller  prtqxjrtion  of  average  monthly  earn- 
ings than  did  the  subsistence  allowanoa  paid 
to  the  veteran  of  World  War  n,"  the  study 
says. 

"It  is  appcuent  tbat  inflation  and  a  riatng 
standard  of  living  have  taken  their  toU  on 
the  Vietnam  veteran's  beneflta  and  that  his 
'real  abUlty  to  purchase  post -secondary  edu- 
cation has  diminished  with  req>eet  to  hla 
World  War  n  counterpart.'  " 

The  study  also  found  that  while  other  fed- 
erally funded  student  aid  programs  an 
available  to  veterans,  it  appean  that  par- 
ticipation by  Vietnam  veterans  "has  been 
relatively  seoall." 

The  Edueatlonal  Testing  Servloe  la  a  pri- 
vate Princeton,  N.J.,  firm  that  conducts  sur- 
veys, aptttude  tests  and  special  analyses  for 
educattoa-?elated   eUanta. 

Congress  ordered  tha  VA  commission  the 
study  dvirlng  its  deUberationa  (m  last  year's 
GI  Bill  legislation.  Tbe  VA  waa  to  have 
transmitted  the  results  of  the  study  to  Con- 
gress and  the  President  by  April  of  thla  year. 
But  the  VA  did  not  request  pcepoaala  from 
testing  firms  until  May,  and  the  eontrac*  to 
ETS  was  finally  awarded  on  May  86. 

As  a  result,  an  ETB  staffer  said,  "w*  wen 
under  an  extraordinary  time  preaaura.  For  a 
study  of  this  magnitude,  the  VA  ought  to 
have  been  more  on  Its  toes." 

Some   of  the  study's  ether  eonelualona: 

"Educationally  disadvantaged**  Vietnam 
veterans — those  who  have  not  completed 
high  school  or  the  equivalent — an  more  un- 
likely to  apply  for  OI  Bill  lieneflts  than  their 
World  War  IT  or  Korean  War  counterparts; 

Black  veterans  of  Vietnam  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  OI  Bin  benefits  at  anywhere  near 
the  levels  of  white  Vletnanx  veterans: 

While  the  VA  dalma  to  have  contacted 
over  80  per  cent  of  tbe  black  Vietnam  vet- 
erans to  inform  them  of  their  opportunitlM 
under  the  OI  Bill,  only  93  par  eanft  of  the 
black  veterans  say  tbey  have  ever  received 
help  or  advice  from  the  VA 

Along  with  then  findings,  the  study 
showed  that  the  Vietnam  aOdkr  waa  on  the 
average  more  educated  than  the  World 
War  n  or  ICorean  War  aervleemsn.  nfty  five 
per  cent  of  the  World  War  H  vets  did  not 
have  a  high  school  education  at  tha  thna  of 
their  discharge.  Only  SO  per  oeat  of  tha  Viet- 
nam veterana  find  themselves  In  tha  aama 
circumstances. 
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HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or  KAMaaa 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  2.  1974 

Ut.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  inehidi 
the  following  editorial  from  the  TOpAa. 
Kans..  Daily  Capital  wliieh  pays  trflmfee 
to  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Nlzon,  the  PlTBt  La47. 
for  her  effective  r^resentatlan  of  onr 
Nation  at  the  inauguratlODS  of  ttw  presi- 
dents of  Veneauela  and  Braill: 


Oua  OaaoiDna 
President  Blchai<d  Mlxon  oouM  have  paid 
tlie  newly  Bleated  preatdenta  of  Vanansala 
and  BnaU  no  hlipMr  honon  Chan  ha  did  toy 
flbooaing  hla  wife,  Pat,  to  head  tba  VB.  drte- 
gattoa  to  repiasant  him  at  thdr  Inaugma- 

Wtt2i  het  usual  grace  and  dignity,  mlnglad 
inseparably   with   her   modest   ebarm.   our 
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Ftnt  Lady  mo*t  ouUOalj  pnmatmA  tbmt 
lm»g«  ot  aUittmm  frlMulahlp  ao  dm&ptnUij 
DMded  in  Lfttta  Amtrlcan  ooun«M. 

Mn.  Niaoa  wm  la  VuaanMlA  (or  thtw  days 
of  nrmfwilM  wrtUig  tb*  lnaucui»tton  of 
Carlos  AadTM  Pra.  tte  flfth  mely  tiaetod 
prMidant  In  ttM*  oU-praduelnc  country's 


D*UT«nnt  panooaUy  »  totter  to  Pnsldent 
Perez  from  Prwklent  Nixon,  ihe  added  a  par- 
aonal  toaeh  hy  tWItwlug  In  parson  an  Invi- 
tation to  Fans  to  vUtt  tba  Unltsd  Btataa. 

Altluragb  tba  United  States  is  ttie  Uoaet 
oQ  ciMtoMerogVeiieBDela.  It  to  not  llkaly  tba 
FnaMant  pafcerl  tato  wUm  to  dtocnae  oU  dlido- 
macy  wtth  Ftealdant  Peres,  but  It  wlU  be  a 
sttbjaot  (or  fstore  oonveraatkna  wttb  Amert- 


TUlaae  bad  ebanfMl  In  Brasilia,  eapltal  at 
BrasU.  atnea  VM  Htnn  and  bar  biuband, 
tben  vloe  preeldent.  visited  Basil  In  1066. 
BcaalUa  tben  «aa  toot  a  dream,  abe  said,  and 
tanned  It  new  m  rtantMUe." 

MM.  maoB  ««a  aaeorded  tba  vmnti  state 
vetoome  in  BaraiOla.  and  atoo  vaa  greeted  by 
I  ct  ebildreu  Crom  tba  Amer- 


Om  not  only  sttended  tba  Inaivuratlon  qt 
Oan.  Bmaclo  Oaleel.  newly  elected  Brasillan 
prisWit,  but  ata»  paM  ber  reqieeto  to  Mta. 
Seytta  Ifsdtol,  iiUa«C  tbs  ootsolnc  presktont. 


laa  long  hm  <niiiia<1  tbat 
Pat  to  one  oC  bto  gnataat  poUttoal  aaseta.  She 
atoo  oonld  pvoea  t»  be  one  fl<  tbe  natlon'k  best 
ambasaadflcs  of  (riaadablp. 

Pttendablp  and  trust  must  be  tba  ftranda- 
t*~^  ^  ■*'  ""ifttrf"]  'Vrl'wnttlfl  tlatiffTiBMiTB 
amooc  na^tona.  Hsr  visit  oonld  ^paxk  new 
andaiitaiirtlin  and  jnntoal  oonoam  between 
tbe  Ui)ltad  Statee  and  our  nelgbbcse  to  tbe 
■oath. 

Tbey  arelnacse  need  of  repair. 


HKARIN08  ON  HJl.  8722 


HON.  JOm  CONTERS,  JR. 


nc  TBX  HODSIC  OP  RghuSBMITATTVBB 
9.  Avra  2.  Ii74 


Mr.  CONTBtSu  lb.  SXteaker.  I  am 
pie— ed  to  uuuMDce  tbat  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Clime  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  tbe  Jndleiaxy  will  tiokl  its  eecond 
heartiur  on  HJL  8732,  which  woold 
amend  section  1201  of  tiOe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  mandate  the  as- 
Hlitance  of  the  FBI  in  certain  missing 
persoa  cases.  The  hearing  «U1  be  held  on 
Wedneadaar,  April  it,  lfT4.  at  10  ajn..  in 
2141  Raybom  Office  Building.  The  wit- 
ness wlD  be  Aaslsttttt  Atttxney  cscneral 
Henry  E.  Petersea. 

The  Ifglslattan  under  consideration 
was  drafted,  in  part,  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  FBI  to  InTestlgate  the  case 
ct  ISmrtn  iMn.  a. Jfew  Jeney  college 
stndent  «tio  diaappcsknd  after  accepting 
A  ride  in  Mew  York  State  from  a  stranger. 
Hie  sateammittee'sbeBrtBs  on  HJL  8722 
iiMMrafd  wvenl  facts  wHlch  could  have 
Morwl  tlM  inrastisBttTe  Mslstaoee  of 
the  FBI.  kot  did  not. 

Since  the  sobconunlttee's  hearing  on 
9M>niBqr  fl7,  the  CfknlaBl  Qkvteioo  of  the 

nsiMi  I I  <rf  Jostlee  annemvwt  thi^  tt 

bafeMtiatad  miwm  vMer  ^  ravlewtec 
dedaloiis  or  4eld  personnel  fliot  to  tftvcsH- 
gate  mlKlttf  person  caaetftndleating  poe- 
«Bile  Ttailatioas  of  the  FedersJ  kidnaping 
stBtutc  b  bis  letter  of  ICardi  It  to  tbe 
subcommittee.  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
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end  Petersen,  alludixtg  to  the  Levy  case, 
said: 

You  may  be  assured  that  in  the  future  the 
review  by  this  EMvlslon  will  be  more  full  and 
complete  than  the  evaluation  In  tbe  Karen 
Levy  case. 

During  a  markup  session  aa  March  21, 
the  subcommittee  decided  to  defer  fur- 
ther action  on  H  Jl.  8722  untu  it  had  an 
onDortonlty  to  carefully  study  Oiis  new 
policy.  The  subcommittee  is  particularly 
concerned  with  the  permanence  of  the 
poUcy.  And  it  will  be  the  Intent  of  the 
hearing  to  determine  precisely  how  it  will 
be  implemented  by  Uie  Department. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  submit  a 
statement  for  the  record  should  address 
their  re<iuest8  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  U£.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  20&15. 


(.: 
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HARLEY  8TAGOERB  STAND  ON  GUN 
CONTBOL 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MXCXIGAIf 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPBESKNTATIVES 
T«e»d«ir.  Avril  2.  1974 

Mr.  IHNOELL.  Mxt  Speaker,  there  re- 
cently came  to  my  attention  a  wire  serv- 
ice stoiT  from  West  Virginia  in  which 
an  official  of  a  Wrappers'  association  crit- 
icized several  of  that  State's  Congress- 
men for  what  he  thought  to  be  their 
position  on  gun  controL  One  of  those 
criticized  was  my  dear  friend  and  col- 
league, HuazT  O.  SiHGGERs.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  being  "anttgun,  antihuntdng, 
and  antitrapping." 

This  pimled  me  qutte  a  bit  because,  for 
as  long  as  I  have  known  him  in  Congress. 
Hablkt  STACcns  has  been  a  faithful  sup- 
porter of  the  constitutional  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms.  His  ofpoeition  to  oppres- 
sive  or  Ul-oonceived  firMrms  legislation 
has  been  so  steadfast  over  tbe  years  that 
I  cannot  tmaglne  how  there  could  be  any 
confusion  about  It. 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  is 
too  modest  to  claim  any  credit  for  this. 
so  I  think,  as  one  of  his  friends.  I  should 
take  a  few  moments  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

I  have  never  known  Haslit  Staocsrs 
to  vote  for  any  measure  that  would 
threaten  the  right  of  a  responsible  citi- 
zen to  own  and  lawfully  use  ftrearms. 

Moreover,  I  have  n^ver  known  hjm  to 
vote  for  any  law  detilmental  to  huntixig 
or  tnpptag. 

Hailct  Staggers  has  owned  guns  and 
enjoyed  shooting  all  his  life,  m  1927, 
when  -he  was  tn  the  Citizens  Military 
Trafhinc  Corps,  he  was  chosen  as  a  mem- 
ber of  its  national  rifle  team.  That  year, 
he  went  to  Camp  Peny  and  shot  in  the 
natkmal  matches,  wh^ch  was  then— and 
I  think,  stin  is~-the  Ugliest  level  of  rifle 
and  pist<d  competitlpn  in  the  United 
States. 

Haxlbt  and  I  both  have  taken  great 
Ideasore  In  htmtlhg— 4[  know  he  still  has 
several  guns  of  his  own.  Be  tatitfht  both 
of  his  stms  to  shoot,  same  as  I  did.  and  if 
anybody  thinks  he  Is  against  trapping, 
he  does  not  know  tbat  wbcp  Huixr  was 
a  youngster,  he  had  his  own  trap  line 


wtiich  he  worked  to  earn  a  little  speDding 
money.  ^^ 

He  can  be  proud  of  his  record  on  gun 
legislation.  He  voted  against  passage  of 
the  jQun  Control  Act  of  1968.  He  believed 
then,  as  I  did.  that  the  criminal  does  not 
pay  any  attention  to  firearms  regula- 
tions, and  that  such  laws  usually  en- 
cumber <Mily  the  honest  cittzen.  Unfortu- 
nately,  the  bill  passed  anyway,  though 
I  believe  our  skeptioism  was  Justified- 
our  experience  with  this  law  in  the  last  5 
years  confirms  the  fvtililv  of  trying  to 
curb  crime  by  legislating  against  guns, 
rather  than  against  criminals. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  sportsmen 
urged  Congress  to  eliminate  an  absurd 
provision  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968 — the  recordkeepiog  requiranents  on 
the  sale  of  rifle  and  shotgun  ammunl- 
tiwi— he  was  in  favor  of  that  amend- 
ment. I  am  glad  to  say  it  passed  and 
became  law. 

There  also  has  been  a  sensible  proposal 
to  extend  this  recordkeeping  exmnptton 
to  .22  rimflre  ammunition.  Sportsmen 
favor  this  amendment  apd  so  does  be. 
We  both  voted  for  it  in  1970.  but  we  bave 
not  been  able  to  K«t  it  through  the 
Senate. 

So,  I  really  do  not  blow  trtiy  a  few  of 
his  folks  back  home  are  questioning  his 
stand  dn  gun  legislation,  HabletStac- 
GEis  has  made  It  plain  that  he  wants  his 
sons  to  continue  to  ^njoy  the  right  to 
own  guns  and  to  hunt,  the  same  as  he 
hfanself  has  enjoyed  it.  I  think  the  peo- 
ple of  West  Virginia  can  eou^t  on  Haxlet 
Staggem  being  guided  by  that  objective. 


GASOLINE    PRICES    TO    INCREASE 
THIS  SUMMER 

HON.  ELLaT  GRASSO 

or  coNKxtncuT 

IN  THS  HOU8B  OF  BVPRKSENTATIVn 

Tuesday.  Aprtl  2,  1974 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  fepeaker,  last  week, 
wmiam  Simon,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  said  tivit  gasoline  prices 
this  summer  would  increase  more  on  the 
east  coast  than  elsewhere  hi  the  Nation 
because  of  the  East's  heavy  dependence 
on  expensive  imported  oil. 

The  lifting  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
will,  of  course,  mean  mpre  oil  for  New 
England,  and  for  this  We  are  grateful. 
The  alleviation  of  Ions  lines  at  gasoline 
pumps  is  a  welcome  respite  for  Connecti- 
cut residents  from  the' hardship  they  en- 
dured during  the  current  fuel  thortsge. 

Yet.  this  added  oil  pmd  the  gas  made 
from  it  .wUl  be  coming  to  my  region  at 
stin  higher  prices,  adding  to  the  extreme 
burden  already  placed  on  Conneetlcut 
family  budgets  by  Inflation  In  areas  such 
as  food  and  f ueL  One  FBO  official  has  In- 
dicated that  whUe  the  price  of  JWgular 
gasoline  will  taicrease  to  between  60  and 
65  cents  a  gallon  nationwide  this  sum- 
mer, easterners  migut  eqd  up  paying 
around  70  pents  a  galum. 

Connecticut  and  New  ^gtwvl  rely  on 
Imports  for  much  of  fheir  gasoline.  Di- 
rect foreign  Imports  of  gasoline  sold  in 
Connecticut  have  been  estimated  at  as 
high  as  6  percent,  compared  with  about 
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13  percent  nationwide.  Moreover,  about 
half  of  tbe  gnsollTW!  used  in  eastern 
States  like  Connecticut  is  produced  by 
refiners  along  the  east  coast  which  get 
Biost  of  their  crude  oU  from  import 
sources. 

In  addition,  independent  petroleum 
marketers  are  being  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness because  th^  are  finding  it  cloee  to 
Impossible  to  obtain  domestic  petndeum 
from  the  major  oil  companies.  In  the 
past,  these  independents  have  been  an 
effective  source  of  competition  badly 
needed  In  the  petroleum  Industry  to  keep 
jnlces  at  reasonable  levels.  However,  the 
heavy  reliance  ot  these  marketers  on 
high-priced  hnported  oil  has  meant' the 
glow  dissolution  of  this  Important  sector 
of  the  petroleum  Industry. 

What  Is  true  of  gasoline  is  also  true  of 
residual  and  heating  oil.  Connecticut  and 
New  England  rely  heavily  on  oil  to  heat 
homes  and  to  nm  electric  generating 
plants  and  factories.  The  region  gets 
some  25  to  30  percent  of  its  distillate 
stock,  Includhig  heating  oU  and  over  90 
percent  of  its  residual  on  directly  from 
foreign  imports.  Only  t^e  mild  winter 
New  Englanders  experienced  over  the 
past  few  months  averted  a  heating  oil 
disaster.  And  now.  with  the  lifting  ot  the 
embargo  and  the  coming  of  spring,  they 
must  lo(ric  to  further  increases  in  their 
utility  bills  piled  atop  the  increases  they 
have  already  experienced  due  to  higher 
on  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  FEO's  regulation  gov- 
erning allocation  of  petroleum  and  pet- 
roleum products  clearly  states  that  one 
of  the  criteria  for  an  adjustment  of  al- 
location is  to  maintain  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  these  products,  including  gas,  "at 
equitable  prices  among  all  regions  and 
areas  of  the  United  States  emd  sectors 
of  the  petroleum  Industry."  With  the 
Emergency  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  the 
Congress  gave  the  FSO  a  mandate  to 
provide  equitable  petroleum  product  sup- 
plies at  equitable  prices. 

In  my  opinion,  for  Mr.  Simon  and  the 
FEO  to  permit  wide  divergence  In  the 
prices  of  gasoline  among  regions  of  the 
country  or  sectors  of  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry is  tantamount  to  a  f  aUure  on  their 
part  to  carry  out  the  expressed  will  of 
the  Congress. 

This  opinion  is  not  shared  by  all  those 
Involved  In  the  allocation  program,  how- 
ever. Indeed,  there  Is  one  Interpretation 
at  FEO  which  sees  the  Intent  of  Congress 
in  this  area  solely  as  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination In  the  sale  of  petroleum 
products  by  Individual  oU  companies  like 
Exxon  or  Shell.  According  to  this  Inter- 
pretation, equitable  prices  are  not  guar- 
anteed under  the  allocation  program  for 
regions  of  the  country  or  sectors  of  the 
petroleum  industry. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Craigress'  Intent 
in  the  pricing  of  gasoUne  and  other  oil 
products  must  be  restated  In  a  clear  and 
precise  form.  For  this  reasmi,  I  have  In- 
troduced a  concurrent  resolution  to  put 
the  Congress  on  record  again  as  favoring 
equitable  prices  for  equitably  allocated 
petroleum  supplies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
Important  resolution. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILUARD 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  I^EPBESEMTA'l'lVEfi 

Jfonday,  Februxtry  25,  1974 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  Uie 
fine  and  able  men  who  have  served  tax 
Congress  dming  recent  admlnlstratians 
b  the  gentleman  from  CaSfomla,  WU- 
Uam  S.  MallTtard.  He  has  written  an  ex- 
cellent record,  of  public  service  in  the 
Congress,,  serving  his  constltuehts.  Us 
State  and  his  Nation  with  distinction. 

Much  has  ata«ady  been  said  by  my  ool^- 
leagues  about  this  dlsttagalshed  Ameri- 
can, but  I  want  to  Join  wfth  others  In 
taking  note  of  the  outstanding  service 
which  he  has  rendered  as  a  Member  of 
Congress.  He  Is  one  (rf  those  solid  men 
in  our  Oovemment  whose  presence  and 
wisdom  will  be  missed  whm  he  dmarts 
these  legislative  halls  at  the  end  of  this 
session. 

His  leadership  as  tbe  ranking  Republi- 
can aa  tlie  Foreign  AlFaiis  Committee 
and  as  the  No.  2  Republican  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Ftsheries  Commltlee 
has  been  outstanding  and  these  commit- 
tees will  suffer  a  serious  loss  with  his 
departure. 

BUI  Mallllard.  I  am  sure,  win  find 
numerous  ways  to  continue  serving  bis 
fellow  man.  I  shall  be  wishing  him  wdl 
in  his  further  activities. 


A  CONSPIRACY  AGAINST  BLACK 
NEWS? 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  XZW  TOSX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP&ESBNTATIVE8 
Monday.  April  1.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
column  In  the  Washington  Poet,  William 
Raspberry  raised  disturbing  questions 
about  the  coverage  of  black  people  in  the 
mass  communications  media. 

Ihe  question  of  discriminatory  cov- 
erage by  the  media  is  a  question  that 
should  concern  us  afi,  for  if  the  leader- 
ship of  our  minority  communities  Is 
denied  access  to  the  significant  com- 
munications media  on  certain  Issues,  we 
aU  are  less  Informed  than  we  should  be 
of  how  a  significant  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation views  important  national  issues. 

I  hope  that  this  thought-provoking 
article  will  be  read  car^ully  by  my 
colleagues. 

[FnMn  tbe  WaalilDgton  Post.  Feb.  18. 1974] 

A    COHSFZEACT    AOAINST    BLACK   NZWS? 

(By  WlUlam  Baapbeny) 
"We  are  being  Ignored,  dlsregacded  and 
made  to  feel  worthier  The  major  press  of 
tbe  country  baa  evolved  to  tbe  point  wbeie 
It  Ignores  black  news  and  black  leadership." 
Jesse  Jackson,  director  of  tbe  Cblcago- 
based  People  United  to  Save  Humanity 
(PUSH) ,  waa  at  pains  to  make  clear  tbat  be 
was  not  sore  just  becaviaa  tbe  presa  hadnt 
given  him  tbe  oovarag*  be  tboogltt  be 
wammted. 

"No.  I'm  not  talking  jvw^  about  ma."  be 
said  In  a  telephone  interrlsw  last  week.  "But 
X  get  around  tbe  country  quite  a  bit  and 
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rm  talking  about  what  I  see.  Tm  looking  at 
a  tendency,  a  trend,  as  I  travaL 

"I  was  In  Fhlladelpbla  a  week  ago  at  Ber. 
Leon  BulllTaa's  oburcb.  wblcb  holds  about 
a  JOO  pe<9le.  Well,  tbey  taU  ma  tbere  were 
sometiung  like  5,000  i>eople  tbsre  to  hear  ma. 
all  out  m  tbe  street  and  evacywhere.  Mow 
tbere  was  a  time  wben  (tba  preaa)  would 
bave  bad  to  deal  with  wtiat  kind  ot  lone 
oould  draw  that  many  people. 

■It  was  tbe  eame  tblng  Monday  and  Tuaa- 
day  at  two  otber  obxuobea.  But  looking  at  tba 
pi4>er8  you  wouldn't  bava  tboogbt  It  was 
anything  important  at  slgnlflaant." 

Was  it  anything  m^KHrtaat  or  signinnantT 
Just  wbat  waa  Jeeae  Jackson  saying  In  Phlla- 
dtipbla  tbat  warranted  such  masslva  la- 
attanttant 

"We  wemi^  talking  about  (Ifi^ar  Frank) 
BlsEO  U  a  racist  and  so  tertb.  If  that's  wbat 
you  mean.  We  were  talking  about  basic 
issues,  like  bow  dt>  you  mssaure  black 
progress  and  wbat  do  you  do  about  the  fact 
tbat  only  10  out  of  the  top  400  Jobs  m  the 
dty  and  county  governments  are  held  by 
blacks.  We  were  talking  about  tba  absence 
of  black  editors  on  aU  the  newspMMn." 

But  according  to  Jackson,  they  might  Just 
as  weU  bava  been  talkt&g  into  the  wind  ao 
far  aa  media  eorerage  was  ooncamed. 

"It  waa  the  sama  ttaliv  when  I  talked  to 
2,600  people  In  Seattle.  The  coverage  was  sap. 
When  I  was  In  Toungstown,  there  were  three 
TV  news  eamMaa  tbavs,  but  only  cue  (sta- 
tlan)  put  It  on  tta*  news,  and  even  tha«  one 
tUdnt  show  the  audience." 

As  Jackson  aeee  it.  tt  no  longer  sulBoee  to 
talk  about  news  J«dgma&ts  ss  the  reason  for 
the  noneovafaga.  Far  bim  flk:  oon^ilzaey. 

"Look.  Iia  no*  Just  talking  shout  Jeese 
Jackson.  DorDsg  this  whole  Watergate  thing, 
waa  tbere  any  Idea  at  asking  Uaek  leaders  for 
their  opinions?  We're  most  eCtoeted  by  the 
energy  crisis,  but  who  talks  to  vm  about  ttT 
Who  talks  to  lu  about  wage-price  guldellnssf 
Dissent  is  being  eliminated— «t  least  any 
serious  dlaseott. 

"You  oan  get  In  tba  paper  If  you  want  to 
talk  about  crime  or  nigger  moviee  or  Boy 
Wilklns  being  too  old'  or  my  analyals  at  Mrs. 
King.  But  start  f  ^^'^g  about  economic 
poUcy  and  you're  out  of  your  tatrttary." 

A  lot  of  blacks,  leaders  and  lad.  share  Jeaea 
Jackson's  misgivings  over  the  dwindling  oot- 
wage  of  black  Amarloa.  although  not  aU 
would  share  his  conduslan  that  a  national 
conspiracy  exists  In  tbe  presa. 

One  of  tba  things  that  has  hajipenad  Is 
that  black  people  are  no  langer  a  subjeot  o( 
major  gorenimant  poUoy  deboAae.  both  be- 
aauw  adaalnlstratlon  appears  to  hava  taken 
to  hasH  Patndc  llOynlhan's  straSagy  of 
"benign  neglect"  and  beoanse  Watergate  and 
oU  hava  pre-empted  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
emmant. 

From  tbe  Preeldent's  point  of  view,  relnstl- 
tutlng  programs  seriously  designed  to  aid 
black  people  would  singly  open  up  another 
controversy  for  a  man  wbo  has  oontroverstee 
aplenty  already.  But  since  It  was  govamment 
activity  (or  government  reaetkm  to  Mask 
activity)  tbat  used  to  prodnca  most  at  tba 
media  coverage  of  black  Amartca.  the  "benign 
neglect"  shows  up  in  the  preas  aa  well. 

But  why.  Jackson  vondera,  has  tba  press 
gone  Into  r^tlve  silence  durtog  a  time  when 
black  activity  Is  on  the  Inczaase?  "Ux^  we've 
gone  from  400  to  owure  than  2.800  black 
elected  officials  natloawlde.  from  three  to  18 
congressmen,  and  from  aero  to  100  black 
msjrors.  Dont  ten  me  we're  not  In  the  news 
because   we  bsvent  been  doing  anything. 

Niggers  are  wcarklng  their  off.  and 

with  more  sc^lstlcatlon  than  ever* 

And  with  more  suooeas.  Which  also  Is  part 
Of  the  medla-ooverage  problem.  Tto*  next 
blaok  man  elected  mayor  of  a  medlum-aiae 
town  probably  wont  make  Page  One  outside 
the  state:  too  oommooylaoa.  Nor  are  there 
tbe  headline-generating  masslva  demonstra- 
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tlttu  (or  th*  DMd  for  tham)  that  ^ 

In  getUnc  eliC  tl«tito  lagMatton  «nMt«(L 

1t>  •  Utr*  dtgno,  that  oownags  wm  more 
oooemad  with  whit*  paoplo.  than  with 
Haoks.  anyway.  BUHlc.paopte  wwo  iha  aabjoat 
of  tha  nawt  wtttnm,tnt  tlwy  trtrMai  imn 
oBly  Whan  tlMir  — t1il»M  totanaotad  vltb 
iHMtalnt 

lIMrtbatI 
with  daraioplaf 
flwaaaa  «a  bow  whMa  paopl*  might  raaol.  they 
mat  hava  ~^ 
worthy.  toMiNa  paopia. 

Which  la  *  MMjov  part«e  MuU  Jaekaati  la 
^itoat:  Tfta  Bae* Oiat  tha : 
utMa  aM  whltOr^mt 
ptftiie.  ■♦'■  1  ■  ". 

"^ou  read  Tha  Post,  tha  Sun- 
tlib  IVcrw  Terk  Tlaaa,  and  thai'^tfao  wi^  you 
fM  Hm  tiHwaailnn  tfct  WMMBftMiila  71  par 
eMA  black.  «ia*  CMfeaco  l«  45  par  aa«t  Mack, 
that  Maw  Ytfc^ls  M  per  aent  Uaek.i> 


r.; 


imjTABY  AID  TO  SOXTIH 
VIETKAM 


HON.  MARVm  L  CSCH 

'!«»  WKanaw-' 
...  IS  'CBKJBO'^JSB  OP  BB(7kkSEK¥ATIVES 
TMMiaib  Mrtl  2.  1974     • 

''  ttr.  E8CH.  'ttir.  sboter.  this  wedc  wa 
viU  b«  Tottog  <m  tbt  DeDATtment  of  De- 
fOue  ivndemcntat  Aidudpd  &a  tbftt  8UP- 
plflOMntKl  ii  MM  mmioB  for  »f&taz7  «kl 
to  South  Vletnaim  I  wantsd  fto  tate  this 
tV^Mtuulty  to  ahfe  wtth  ly  aoDeagwg 
an  editorial  hjr  Sfr.  Brie  Bevarekl  eon- 
cerulng  tb«t  portlah  of  the  8Uj>ple- 
mental:  .  ,. 

CBS  SntmiM  HxwB 


as.  1974. 

Boc  Ssviazm.  R  1b  now  ten  yaan  ilBoe  tha 
Ignited  atstaa  invited  Itaalf  Into  South  Viet- 
nam In  a  large  way.  four  yeen  ahMe  we  m- 
Tlted  oaraalfea  Into  ramttfldta  Tianny  a 
patch  of  south  Korea  where  we>e  been  Bat- 
tled in  for  nearly  a  q[am*K  awituiy.  There, 
tfa  tioope  aa  wen  as  maaay.  In  IndoclrtnaL. 
m  they  say.  ft^  only  nanay.  When  we  In- 
ewaad  mto  Ouabodla  fbv  yeata  ago.  even  ao 
aopblstlcatsd  a  man  aa  Deetor  Klartnger  waa 
poalttTe  we  wonld  not  hAve  another  tar  baby 
en  onr  haoda.  Jwt  a  nllttaiy  la  and.otttkjh* 
aald:  no  commltatent  to  support  that  regtma. 
Four  years  later.  tli»  ooet  la  ronnlac  to  more 
than  thBM  hundred  ««»^?H""  a  psav — aiaMi  ad> 
nwrs.  food,  au  tha  net  of  tt.  And  no  one  baa 
any  eonvlnclng  fiiiiliial  date  In  mind.  For 
South  Vietnam,  the  Fantagon  now  arts  an 
extra  four  hundred.  asTsnty-four  mlUlon  this 
year,  to  gat  tt  up  around  the  bUllon-and-a- 
haV  the  Pentagon  had  counted  on  befora 
Congress  did  some  eutttog. 

And  Senator  Ooldwatar,  of  aU  people.  U 
against  tha  sapptamant  and  has  produoed 
dismay  la  oonaanatlva  olrclea.  Scratch  South 
Vietnam,  he  aafa;  the  communists  a^  going 
to  take^  over  anyway.  That,  of  couiae.  Is 
Just  a  guess.  What  Is  certain  la  that  the  com- 
munist bund-up  of  men  and  weapons  In  the 
South  la  haaivy  and  wtn  continue.  What  la 
alsd  oertam  ft  ttat  tha  Sooth,  which  doml- 
hatea  air.  aea.  'and  aQ  the  Mg  population 
oenten^  wm  eontlnua  to  t^  to  Tw>i»i«^iTn  Its 
•upertodty.  It  win  tharafor*  contlnne  to  de- 
mand and  expect  maaalya  AitytFt.^ti  iMip,  •j^^ 
fact  mems  to  be  that  the  Tltamy  of  the  whola 
Vietnameee  economy  has  come  to  rest  on 
American  aM.  What  that  govenunnit  ralaaa 
tBtesaa  and  bend  aalee.  costaaw  ud  help 
from  other  eountrtse  amoasts  to  hardly  one« 
iBxth  of  tha  money  tha  17.S.  pthuu  in  each 
year. 

The  cry  <rf  our  ndlttaty  Is  "more,"  the  cry 
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of  diplomats,  like  our,  prfaent  ambassador 
there,  is  "more."  Tbelr  cry  will  always  be 
"more."  Each  fiscal  year  wtll  reveal  a  jpeclal 
emergency,  the  ineteated  ptloa  bf  ell  fbr  Sai- 
gon, or  a  new  Rxiaalan  weapon  will  appear  on 
the  scene,  or  Peking  wQI  utter  ominous 
nolaaa.  Vhe  Saigon  fanes  wUl  new  be  up  to 
date  for  the  simple  reason  |lxat  we^MU  tech- 
nology never  ceases  to  change.  It's  like  Paris 
fatfuonr,  Hbbody^  in  stfli  tot  awre  than  a 
youi  ' 

Thoee  supporting  the  d«w  supplementary 
money  requeata,  Ilka  Tlw, Washington  Star 
News,  dabn  this  point  la  that  an  Investment 
of  fifty  thousahfl  lima  and  a  hundred,  thirty 
bfmon  or  so  mxnt  not  be  written  tdl.  Invest- 
ment to-  a  etrrKms  terra  f elf -a  tragic  blonder. 
In  any  easer  i<h4  rMQ  point  Is  that  Oeifgress 
■mst  mahai  tt  tfear  ta  Fantagan  and  Saigon, 
iq  ofM  way  or  anottwr;  thatfuma  of  this  mag- 
Bttiyto  shall  lu^  a  terminal  date.  If  not. 
yewfll.be  paying  them  five,  ten,  fifteen  years 
wOm  now.' 


[^ 
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TttE  MOUNTINO  ATTACK  ON  FREE 
SPEECH  AT  AMERICAN  nNTVERSI- 

Tns 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxiKoia 
^  THB  SOUSE  OP  RHPSESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Aprtt  2.  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amerl- 
eaii  university  is  in  &  great  deftl  of 
trouble.  While  the  campuses  are  no 
Iniger  erupting  In  viaience.  the  un- 
fortunate fact  Is  that  frgedom  of  speech 
Is  being  seriously  challenged  and,  more 
and  more,  unpopular  or  divergent  points 
of  view  are  not  being  provided  with  a 
forum. 

In  response  to  pressure  from  the  Black 
Law  Students  Association  at  Harvard, 
for  example,  a  scheduled  debate  between 
Roy  Inn  is,  the  executive  director  of  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality  and  Dr. 
Wniiam  Shockley,  a  phytlclst  and  Nobel 
Prize  winner,  was  cancd«d. 

Ihls  Incident,  and  others  which  have 
occurred  at  campuses  throughout  the 
country,  renders  particularly  relevant  a 
warning  issued  by  a  group  of  prominent 
scholars  from  the  Uhited  States  and 
abroad  who  conducted  a  4-day  discus- 
sion in  Venice  on  "The  Crisis  of  the  Uni- 
versity." They  noted  that,  even  though 
overt  violence  and  Intimidation  have 
diminished,  "concession^  to  expediency 
are  being  made  every  das." 

I  have  served  in  the  university  com- 
munity and  have  visited  many  campuses 
in  recent  years.  The  kind  of  thought 
control  being  imposed  upon  the  Ameri- 
can academic  community  is  the  anti- 
thesis of  what  the  university  is  Intended 
to  be.  It  was  my  hope  that  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  militant  Wcw  Left  this  at- 
tempt at  eliminating  freedom  of  speech 
would  be  behind  us.  Unfortunately,  this 
Is  not  the  ease. 

Recently,  the  dl«tin«tdshed  scholar. 
Prof.  Edward  Banfleld,  was  shouted 
down  as  he  attempted  to  deliver  a  lec- 
ture at  the  University  of  Chicago.  His 
host,  the  distinguished  economist.  Dr. 
Milton  Friedman,  was  Insulted  and 
threatKied.  Itie  result  was  that  the  lec- 
ture was  never  delivered.  In  a  manner 
reminiscent  of  the  jroung  Nazis  who  Im- 
posed their,  own  form  of  thought  control 


upon  the  universities  of  Oermany,  free- 
dom of  speedi  was  ialted  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chloaga 

Discussing  this  event,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  university  ofDclals  to  acquietcs 
in  the  demands  of  violent  protostota. 
Chicago  Todaty.  in  Its  editorial  of  Mazch 
22, 1974,  noted: 

Trying  to  alqplaln  tO'  yowling  brats  what  is 
meant  by  free  speech — why  It  Is  Important 
to  protect  tha  olronlatton  .of  aU  Ideas,  in- 
cluding u^iopular  and  distasteful  ones— is  a 
waste  of  time.  But  their  Ipablllty  to  grasp 
such  grownup  otmcepts  as  freedom  cannot 
be- allowed  to  endanger  freedom  . .  .  The  pic- 
ture of  pcUoe  arresting  d«in<mstrstors  may 
be  distasteful.  The  fricture  of  police  protect- 
ing freedom  of  speech  by  btpaklng  iip  a  gang 
out  to  desteoy  it  would  sqsm  to  lu  rathw 
gratifying.  , 

Fcdlowlng  Is  the  editorial  from  Chicago 
Today: 

CcNsoasHnp  bt  Hob 

We  had  another  demiMistmtion  Wedneeday 
of  how  easy  It  Is  for  a  really  detennlned  gang 
of  storm  troopers  to  censor  Ideaa  they  dont 
like.  I^emanstraton  Invaded  the  University 
of  Chicago's  Breasted  Ha^.  took  over  a 
sohediUed  lecture  by  poUtlgal  scientists  Ed- 
ward Banfldd.  howled  down  the  speaker  and 
bis  host,  economist  MUtoh  PHedman.  in- 
stilted  and  tSireatened  the  audience,  and 
flnaUy  forced  a  surrender.  After  taan  than 
an  hour  of  this  oaAsh  twrorlMn— during 
Which  imlverstty  offldals  kept  the  building 
locked  and  refused  to  summon  polloe — Ban- 
field's  lecture  waa  called  off. 

The  demonstrators  were  members  of  tha 
"Committee  Against  Racism,"  a  coalition  of 
louts  including  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  and  the  People'a  L«l>or  Party.  None 
of  theee  groups  has  any  Inkpcrtance  except 
for  tbelr  abUlty  to  break  up  other  people's 
^  gatherings,  but  tbat  ablUty  Is  worth  worry- 
ing about. 

Theee  are  tanottonaUy  underdeveloped 
types — 6-year-<dd  mlnda  In  mature  bodies — 
and  conoepts  like  free  speech  are  beyond 
them.  Tbelr  view  of  life  Is  that  of  most 
normal  S-yeer-olds:  What  gratlfles  tbem  Is 
good,  what  displeases  them  is  evil  [or,  as  they 
would  say,  fascist.] 

We  recognise  the  univeraltys  dilemma  In 
dealing  with  these  brawlers.  Ofllclala  feared 
that  calling  In  p<Alos  to  arrest  them  would 
make  "martyrs"  of  them.  BJit  their  solution 
was  to  make  martyrs  of  the  audience  instead, 
and  that  Is  not  good  enou^i. 

Trying  to  explain  to  yowling  brats  what  Is 
meant  by  free  speech — why  it  is  important 
to  protect  the  circulation  of  all  Ideas,  Includ- 
ing unpopular  or  distasteful  ones — is  a  waste 
of  time.  But  their  inability  to  grasp  such 
grownup  concepts  as  freedom  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  endanger  freedom;  that,  we  think, 
is  the  important  point. 

The  picture  of  police  arresting  demonstra- 
tors may  be  distasteful.  The  picture  of  ptdlce 
protecting  freedom  of  speech  by  breaking  np 
a  gang  out  to  destroy  it  weuM  seem  to  us 
rather  gratlfymg.  A  lot  mor4  gmtifying  then 
seeing  a  university  surrender  to  a  mob  pf 
self-appointed  censors. 

In  another  editorial  oonceming  this 
unfortunate  incident,  the  Chicago  Dally 
News  of  March  22. 1974.  includes  an  edi- 
torial which  notes: 

Professor  Banfleld  waa  (UiaritaUe  about 
the  Incident,  and  said  the  tmlversity  had  no 
choice  but  to  be  "patient  and  reasonable." 
That's  the  scholarly  approach,  to  be  sure. 
But  when  a  handful  of  students  sets  out  to 
subvert  the  freedom  of  expression  that  is  the 
essence  of  scholarship,  ther^  ought  to  corns 
a  limit  to  patience. 
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I  wldi  to  shtcre  with- my  colleagues  the 
following  edltoiial' Inn  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  entitled  "Setback  for  Free 
Speech,''  and  insert  It  In  the  RxcOHir  at 
tills  time: 

Setback  for  Fxek  Spssuh 

The  scenario  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
this  week  followed  the  same  dismal  track 
seen  on  many  a  campus  In  recent  months. 
Just  as  a  scheduled  lecture  was  about  to 
begin,  a  band  of  student  protesters  took 
over,  shouting,  waving  banners  and  luirling 
insults.  The  speech  had  to  be  canceled. 

The  speaker  in  this  case  was  Prof.  Edward 
C.  Banfleld.  a  political  scientist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Without  waiting  to 
bear  what  he  bad  to  say,  the  disrupters 
branded  him  a  "racist"  and  free  speech  at 
the  university  suffered  another  blow. 

Similar  Incidents  have  occiured  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  Circle  Campus  and  at 
Harvard,  Princeton  and  other  achools.  The 
meet  frequent  targets  have  been  psychologist 
Arthur  Jensen  and  physicist  WUllam  Shock- 
ley,  whose  ccntroverslal  views  on  educatlan 
and  genetics  have  also  been  branded  "radst." 
On  at  least  one  occasion,  a  scheduled  debate 
between  Shockley  and  Boy  Innes,  national 
director  of  the  Congress  on  Racial  Equality, 
bad  to  be  called  off  because  of  threats  of 
disruption. 

In  most  cases  the  protests  have  been  linked 
to  members  of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  (SDS),  which  long  ago  forfeited  Its 
Tight  to  describe  Itself  as  "democratic."  But 
whatever  radical  group  w  groups  are  in- 
volved, the  tactics  bear  a  shameful  resem- 
blance to  thoee  of  the  ir»i«i«Tig  ot  Hitler  and 
Stalin,  and  have  no  place  on  American  soil. 
Their  use  on  a  can4>us  dedicated  to  the  free 
exchange  of  Ideas  Is  especially  deplorable. 

It  Isn't  necessary  to  endorse  the  views  of 
Banfleld,  Jensen  or  Shockley  to  defend  their 
right  to  express  those  views.  If  they  have 
merit,  they  will  win  support:  if  not.  they  will 
fall  of  their  own  weight.  But  to  shut  off  de- 
bate by  violence  is  the  worst  possible  way  to 
resolve  the  issue. 

Prof.  Banfleld  was  charitable  about  the 
Incident,  and  said  the  imiverslty  had  no 
choice  but  to  be  "patient  and  reasonable." 
That's  the  scholarly  approach,  to  be  sure. 
But  when  a  handful  of  students  sets  out  to 
subvert  the  tredom  of  expression  that  la  the 
essence  of  scholarship,  there  ought  to  come 
a  limit  to  patience. 


LOS  ANGELES  POLICE  RELAY  RUN 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  CAUfoams 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRE8EMTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  April  2.  1974 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  l^^eaker.  on  May  10, 
13  Los  Angeles  pojloemep  will  gather  oc 
the  Capitol  st«>s  to  begin  a  3,820  mUe 
relay  run  to  Los  Angdes  City  HalL 


'  The  offieetB.  representing  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Revolver  and  Athletie 
dub.  will  make  their  run  in  Juat  over 
30  days  to  martc  National  PoUee  Week. 
May  1^-18. 

The  runners  and  19  ottier  Ixia  Angetftg 
policemen  supporting  their  effort  hope 
that  the  run  will  f  ofster  better  rapport  be- 
tween policemen  and  the  people  they 
seek  to  protect.  Tlie  Juvenile  Opportuni- 
ties Endeavor  foundation— JOK-48 
making  arrangements  for  youngsters  In 
certain  cities  to  run  with  the  pcAlce  offi- 
cers to  establish  better  relations  between 
youth  and  the  police. 

Among  the  supporters  of  this  nm  is 
Daylln.  Inc.,  a  Beverjiy  Hill  company, 
from  which  grew  the  JOE  Fy>undatloa. 
Daylln  and  its  chairman  of  the  board, 
Amnon  Harness,  lent  manpower  for  a 
major  fundralslng  campaign  to  under- 
write the  costs  of  the  run. 

Among  thoee  who  are  assisting  are 
Chic  Watt,  senior  group  vice  president  of 
Daylin;  Peter  Grant  and  Ron  Relder. 
director  and  associate  director  of  com- 
munications for  Daylln;  Hal  Phillips, 
Daylln  public  relations  consultant;  and 
Ruth  Frauman.  executive  director  of 
JOE. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  you  and  the  other 
Members  of  Congress  to  be  present  at 
10  ajn..  May  10.  on  the  Capitcd  steps  to 
support  and  encourage  these  men  as 
they  begin  their  long  Journey. 


WHISEiy  MAKING.  LEGAL 
OR  OTHERWISE 


HON.  TUI  LEE  CARTER 

or  KEWnrcKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  2.  1974 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  my 
colleagues  are  aware  of  Kentucky's  tra- 
ditional association  with  whlSky  making, 
legal  or  otherwise;  and  the  "otherwise" 
has  been  the  source  of  countless  stories 
over  the  years.  I  am  i^eaaed  to  include 
for  the  Record  one  such  story  from  the 
book  "Joe  Creason's  Kentucky": 
Stort  Fuou.  thx  Book  "Jok  CasASoif's 
KzvrncKT" 

Charles  M.  Sumimen.  now  a  CampbellsvlUe 
attorney  but  for  ypara  a  moonshine  whWl^ 
stiu-busting  "revenuer"  for  the  Treasury 
Department,  calls  attention  to  a  badly  de- 
teriorated farm  sltuatloQ  that  no  doUbS  has 
escaped  the  eagle. aye  at  Oongrsaa. 


He  pomts  out  that  some  Industrious 
farmers  who  used  to  nm  off  ah  ly^qinn^i 
batch  of  moonshine — and  who.  consequently, 
he  came  to  know  profestslonaUy — ^have 
stopped  auklng  the  stuff.  KnA  their  farm 
income  has  suffered  drastically  as  a  result. 
So,  he  wonders,  if  some  farmers  are  paid 
not  to  raise  various  crops  by  taking  their 
land  out  of  production  and  putting  it  In 
the  soil  bank,  why  not  a  ■nrtii«T  payment 
for  farmer-moonshiners  who  take  their 
stills  out  of  production? 

It  was  a  conversation  In  the  privacy  tA  his 
law  office  that  made  him  aware  of  the 
seriousness  of  this  situation.  Bach  year 
Summers  pr^>ares  income-tax  returns  for 
a  number  of  farm  people  who  once  did  a 
bit  of  moonsbintng  on  the  side  and  who 
were  the  targets  of  some  of  the  Investlgaticma 
he  iised  to  conduct,  usually  with  his  long- 
time partner  Quinn  Pearl.  lUk  partlonlar 
day  a  farmer  who  had  been  nailed  once  yaan 
back  by  Pearl  on  a  raid  he  missed  came 
into  Summers  office  to  have  his  tax  com- 
puted. 

"Did  you  make  a  lot  of  money  farming 
last  year?"  Summers  afted. 

"Naw,"  the  client  repUed.  "I  ain't  made  no 
money  on  that  farm  since  Quinn  Pearl 
(topped  up  my  last  stlU  I" 


RETIREMENT  OP  WILLIAM  S. 
MAHXIARD 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

OF  cAuroamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  2.  1974 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
want  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  at  this 
time  in  paying  tribute  to  our  departing 
California  colleague.  Bill  Malllard. 

I  am  especially  glad,  however,  that  his 
retirement  from  Congress  does  not  mean 
the  loss  of  his  outstanding  talents  as  a 
pubUc  servant.  The  OrganisatloD  of 
American  States  is  now  receiving  as  its 
ambassador  from  the  United  States  a 
man  of  singular  ability  In  the  field  at 
foreign  affaire.  Bill  having  served  as 
ranking  mambw  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  for  so  long. 

The  closeness  of  the  entire  California 
representation  in  Congress  has  also  bene- 
fited by  his  leadenhlp  of  the  Republican 
dtiegation. 

Having  served  with  me  during  my  en- 
tire service  to  the  House,  I  can  say  with 
all  candor  that  we  will  miss  BUI  here  but 
that  the  country  will  be  richer  for  his  as- 
sumption of  this  new  post  which  Is  of 
such  Importance  to  the  reationsfalps  of 
all  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 


SENATE^Wednesdiu/,  AprU  3, 1974 


The  Senate  met  at  11  aum.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon,  Bjxb.  Bcvrt,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Pwnsylvanla. 


PRATEK 

The  Ch^lain.  the  Revorend  Edward 
L  R.  Elson.  DJ3.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  who  hast  eaBed  us  to 
serve  the  Nation  In  times  heavy  with 
crisis  and  fraught  with  peril,  strengthen 
our  hearts   and   minds  that  we   may 


worthily  measoie  up  to  the  role  Ifeou 
hast  ordained  fbr  us.  In  a  world  micer- 
tain  about  many  things,  make  us  certain 
of  Thee. 

Deliver  us,  O  Lord,  from  In^jtitnde 
and  cowardice,  ttma  moral  paralysis  and 
spiritual  inertia.  &i  our  day  when  clever- 
ness often  to  lifted  above  goodness  and 
cunning  at>ove  ^laracter.  give  us-the 
purity  of  life  sad  honesty  of  jwrpoee  to 
keep  Thy  commandments  and  walk  in 
Thy  wasw.  Use  us  this  day  and  every  day 


ao  that  at  the  end  each  of  us  may  be  able 
to  say.  "I  have  kept  the  faith." 

In  the  Redeeiner's  name,  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
nUSZDBIT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIXUMO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 
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The  leeond  assfstant  legislative  cletfc 
Tf$a  the  foflonrlnc  letter: 

vs.  BMMax*. 
FBimsNT  rto  xncFOBS. 
WaaMaoton.  DjO^  ApHl  3, 197*. 
To  the  SenmU: 

Being  tempasarlly  Abaent  firom  tb»  Senata 
OD  oOcUl  dutlw,  I  ^polnt  Him.  HmiB  Booxx, 
a  Sanator  tvou  tha  Stata  of  Pmauiylvanla,  to 
yfmm  tba  dutlaa  of  tha  Cbalr  during  my 
abaanoa. 

jAlinO.XARX.UCD. 

Prexidewt  pro  tempore. 

Ur.  mrOH  SOOTT  thereupon  took  the 
efaatr  u  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Ur.  UAMBFIELD.  ^r.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoue  ooosent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Jounud  of  the  t>z^oceeding8  of  Tues- 
day, ApiU  2.  1974.  be  dl^ensed  with. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objectkxi.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DORINa 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIEU3.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coDsent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Snvxmoif ) .  The  clerk  wHl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
therolL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coosent  that  tha  order  for 
thA<zuorum  call  be  resdnded. 

The  PRBSnXSO  GfFlCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  PREBTTOMO  CXPPICER.  Uhdar 
the  previous  order,  thne  wiD  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  zoutliie 
morning  business.  for  pot  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statemmts  therein  limited 
to3minQtH. 


THE  PRSJSDBKrS  VISIT  TO 

Moeoow 

Mr.  HUGH  SOOTT.  Mr.  Presldait, 
some  d1"^— '""  is  beginning  to  arise  as 
to  the  President's  expected  vistt  to  Mos- 
cow. I  do  not  know  the  extent  of  ttiat 
planning,  but  I  do  think  that  if  It  is 
deemed  necessary  to  follow  up  the  work 
of  tte  SALT  U  n— ntlatoTi,  to  support 
the  efforts  of  tb9  Seentoiy  of  (State,  to 
further  the  advantages  of  ditente.  the 
PreMdent  should  go,  and  he  should  go 
with  the  full  support  of  the  American 
people. 

I  bdlevettls  wtflftirus  to  get  back 
to  ttie  oU  VndBteis  itarii  that  pon- 
tics stops  at  the  water's  edge,  and  I  think 
that  most  Memben  of  Congress  feel  the 

same  way. 

-•■I 


I  brieve,  too,  that  whatew  domestic 
problems  we  have  and  whatever  prob- 
lems the  President  has  at  home  ought 
not  obscure  the  search  for  peace  which 
Is  the  universal  desire  of  mankind.  They 
ought  not  interfere  with  the  efforts  of 
oorChisC  Executive  to  negotiate  better 
relatians  with  any  oouhtry.  Nor  should 
the  President  be  harassed  or  put  In  a  de- 
fcxisive  position  by  theikind  of  criticism 
that  would  tend  to  dilute  the  full  Impact 
of  his  authority  in  deding.  as  Chief  of 
State,  with  the  chiefs  of  state  of  other 
nations. 

Before  this  question  boils  up  Into  a 
matt«:  of  such  national  discussion  as  to 
have  in  its^  some  effect  on  oiu*  foreign 
pohcy,  all  of  us  should  remember  that 
our  first  duty  Is  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation,  to  the  continued  search  for 
peace,  and  to  support  all  those  In  whom 
the  people  have  vested  the  responsibility 
for  executive  action  In  that  direction. 

I  support  what  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javus)  said  today,  as  reported  to  me, 
along  these  lines.  I  also  join  in  a  com- 
ment of  his  that  the  prerogative — and, 
more  than  prerogatli^,  the  constitu- 
tional obligation— of  Congress  be  kept  In 
mind  scrupulously:  that  if  agreements 
emerge,  they  shall,  if  so  warranted,  be 
framed  in  the  form  of  treaties,  for  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  or,  If 
in  the  form  major  exeoutive  agreements, 
for  the  concurrence  of  both  bodies  of 
Ckmgress. 

The  role  which  Congress  plays  Is  con- 
stitutional. The  responsiUIities  which 
Congress  has  were  clearly  delineated  in 
the  discussions  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 
The  confidence  of  the  people  in  such 
agreements  as  are  niade,  looking  toward 
peaceful  soluticms.  Is  essential;  and  that 
can  be  obtained  throufi^  the  concurrence 
of  Congress  and  of  the  President.  There- 
fore, I  think  we  also  have  a  duty  not  to 
do  anything  which  would  diminish  our 
opportunities  in  this  particular  time  of 
our  naWonal  life. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr;  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
compliment  the  Senator  for  a  very 
statesmanlike  utterance.  I  agree  with 
him  comidetely ;  and  I  b(H>e  that  what  we 
both  say  this  morning  will  be  taken  at 
face  value,  because  \fe  mean  what  we 
say. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSnEU3.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  abasnoe  at  a  quorum. 

Tbe  PRESIDINO  OffFlCER.  Tbe  clerk 
wiU  oaU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  derk  proceeded  to  call 
thendL 

Mr.  MANSFDEIX).  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  eonsent  tbat  tiie  order  for 
the  Qoorum  can  be  rctdnded. 

The  PRE8IDXNG  (^FlCgR.  Without 
ot>]0ctlo6i  it  is  so  onMred. 


DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  dKBlOSB 
POMPIDOU 

Mt.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
with  a  sense  of  sadness  and  regret  that 
I  note  the  death  of  the  President  of 
France.  Georges  Pompic|ou. 

Presidenit  Pompidou  irias  the  successor 
to  the  late,  great  Charles  De  Gaulle,  who 
did  so  much  to  restore  dignity,  prestige, 
end,  in  a  certain  sense,  power  to  the 
Fifth  French  Republic. 

President  Pompidou  performed  ex- 
tremely well  undter  most  difficult  circum- 
stances. We  in  the  Senate,  on  both  sides, 
mourn  his  passing  and  express  our 
deepest  condolences  and  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

May  I  say  that  I  have  always  had  an 
espedally  warm  place  In  my  heart  for 
France,  because  of  the  fact  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  French  Army  at 
Yorktown — end  they  numbered  more 
than  the  Americans— had  it  not  been  for 
the  French  fieet  off  the  Virginia  capes, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  French  treasury, 
which  In  considerable  part  financed  the 
American  Revolution,  there  might  not 
be  a  United  States  of  America  today. 

So  it  is  in  tribute  to  the  country  and 
the  man  who  headed  that  country,  who 
was  its  Chief  of  State,  tliat  at  this  time 
I  express  tlie  condolenoes  of  the  Mans- 
field family  personally,  and  I  am  sure  In 
conjunction  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Republican  leader,  the  con- 
dolences of  the  Senate  as  a  wbcde. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  majerity  leader  will 
yield.  I  do  express  on  behalf  of  ourselves 
and  of  the  Nation  the  sorrow  of  the 
United  States  at  the  passing  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Chief  of  the  French  State, 
Monsieur  Pompidou. 

We  are  indebted  t<^  the  people  of 
France,  as  the  people  of  France  were 
later,  in  turn,  to  become  indebted  to  us. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  r^um  to  tlie  re- 
lations between  France  and  the  Uhlted 
States,  a  renewed  spirit  of  Comte  de 
Rochambeau,  and  Marie  Joseph  Paul 
Yves  Roch  Gilbert  du  Metier,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette. 

I  believe  that  Is  pKiesfble,  whether  the 
successor  to  Monsier  Pami>idDU  be  Val- 
ery  Giscard  d'Bstaing  or  Jacques  Cha- 
bcui-Delmas,  or  whoever  it  mie^t  be. 

I  do  hope  that  we  would  bo  able  to 
put  aside  our  mutual  abrasions  which 
occur  fityn  time  to  time  and  remember 
that  when  MOneieur  Pompidou  was  here 
relationahips  Improved.  Tlie  majority 
leader  and  I  were  with  'Monsieur  Pompi- 
dou at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  New  York. 
We  regarded  ^1m  as  a^  great  statesmaa 
We  express  our  sincere  condolences  to 
bis  family. 

I  conclude  with  the  hope  that  we  can 
find  a  way  to  better  our  relationships 
with  FTanee,  because  that  is  Important 
to  tm,  to  Ftance.  the  Buropean  Commu- 
nity, and  ttie  world. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yieldf 
Mr.  HUGH  SOOTT.  1  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  W» 

are  important,  each  to  the  other. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT4  That  Is  iHedseiy 
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QUORUM  CALL 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  theahsence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACmNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roIL 

The  legi^ative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.        "1 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CX>MMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hugh  Scon)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communication  and 
letters,  wliich  were  referred  as  indicated: 

ADDENDTTM    to   REPOKT    on    NONlCmOFOLITAir 

PLAmmra  Dis-nacTs 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  ol 
Agriculture  transmitting,  purauant  to  law, 
four  tables  on  nonmetropoUtan  planning  dis- 
tricts funded  by  tbe  Department  of  Housing 
aad  Urban  Dvelopment  (with,  accompanying 
pspen).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry. 

Dkcsxasx  in  Apfbopsiations  rom  thx  Dspabt- 

MXNT  or  HXALiTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WZLTAU:, 

1974  (S.  Doc.  No.  93-69) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
tba  United  JMatee  requesting  a  decreeae  In 
fiscal  year  1974  appropriations  tac  the  De- 
partment of  Healtb,  Education,  and  Welfare 
In  tbe  amount  of  $783,000,000  (w;ltb  aocom- 
panylng  pa^n) .  Beferred  to  the  Committee 
Ob  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
BspoBT  ON  FxxAi.  DEnxiczN ATioir  or  OiAXica 
OF  OBtTAiM  Indian  Tkibxb 

A  letter  from  ttie  Chairman  of  tbe  Tniiiaw 
Claims  Commission  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  its  report  at  its  final  determinations 
with  respect  to  the  claims  In  tbe  matters 
of:  James  Strong,  et  al,  on  behalf  of  the 
Cb4>pewa  Tribe  t.  Uhtted  States;  Bed  Lake, 
Ponbina,  and  White  Earth  Bands  of  Chip- 
pewa Indians,  et  al,  t.  United  States;  and 
Robert  Dominic,  et  al,  on  behalf  of  the  Ot- 
tawa TMbe  of  Indians  v.  United  SUtes  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Apprt^rlatlons. 

RKPOBT  on  AOEQiOACT  OF  PaTS  AMD  AllOW- 

ANCKs  or  THi  UNiroBjfB)  Sssvicn 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Seorvtary  of 
Defense  tnuiamlttti^,  pursuant  to  ]*w  a  re- 
port on  tha  adequacy  of  pasrs  and  aUowaooes 
(rf  the  unlf<amed  aenrlces  (with  acoompany- 
lB{  papers) .  Beferred  to  the  Committee  00 
Anned  Surloes. 

PUKssD  ZixaiaLATiON  BT  TRx  OonsmtMwi 
or  THI  OCRWICT  or  Coluicbia 

A  letter  from  tha  Mayor-Commlssloiier  of 
tbeptetrlot  of  Columbia  tnuismltting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authortse  the  Dls- 
McS  of  Oolnmbia  to  enter  Into  the  Xnter- 
«»t»  Parole  and  Ftobatlon  Ooo^Miet,  and  for 
«tiur  purposes  (wltai  aooompanylng  papen) . 
Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  DIstnot  of 
Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  Mayor-OommlaMooar  ot 
tte  Dlitrict  of  Columbia  tranamitttng  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  prorlde  fCr  the 
iMovery  from  tortlously  llaUe  tliMl  peraana 
Q<^e  cost  of  medloal  and  bo^ltel  aan  and 
^f***ment,  funeral  expeneea,  and  salary  pay- 
OMts  furnished  or  paid  by  the  DMaM  of 
^^nmbla,  to  memberB  cX  the  Mstrc^jnUtaa 
^Bl^  lorae  and  the  Dlstrtot  of  OolimiMa 
'O*  DapaKment   (with  aeoompaaylng  pa- 


pers) .  Referred  to  taie  Oocnmlttee  on  tbe  Dts- 
trict  of  Columbia. 

BavoBT  or  Tax  Sicuxabt  or  Sxats 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Seeratazy  of  State 
transmitting,  puxeuant  to  lav,  a  report  relat- 
ing to  foreign  asslatanoe.  U.S.  Oovemment 
trade  and  sales  transactions,  aaaaassd  oontrl- 
butlona  to  Intematlooal  organlaatlons,  ra- 
ee4>ta  of  foralgn  cuzrency  and  foreign  cur- 
rency payments  returned  by  the  UJB.  Gk>y- 
emment,  and  exporta  of  arma,  ammunition, 
and  tosplaments  of  war  (with  an  aocon^any- 
ing  report).  Beferred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Beiatlons. 

BXPOBT  or  THX  NaTZONAI.  AOTXaOKT  OOUMCH. 

ow    THS    KmrcAziox     or    DmADVAXTAam 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Natlanal 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Olaad- 
vantaged  Children  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  OouncU  for 
flaoal  1874  (with  an  aooompanylng  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PulAic  Welfare. 

Repobt  on  the  1974  Srriuas  Youth  Jobs 
Pbogkaics 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
transmitting,  pursviant  to  law,  the  report  on 
the  1974  summer  youth  Jobs  programs 
(with  an  accompanying  mpaet) .  R^ecred  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Annual  R^vobt  or  tbz  Oou.  Scoxrra  or 
Abcebica 

A  letter  from  the  National  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  airl  Scouts  of  the  United  Statee 
of  America  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
Its  annual  report  (with  an  accompanying 
report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  PuMlc  Welfare. 

DxtxGATioN  or  AuTROBzrr  bt  thx 

COMMISSIONXB     ON    AOINO 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  transmitting,  pursuuit 
to  law,  a  plan  for  the  delegation  of  oertam 
authorltlas  to  act  by  the  Oommlaaioner  on 
Aging.  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Publio  Welfare. 

Pboposkd  Lxoislation  or  thx  Dxpaxticxnt  or 
Hkat.th.  Education,  and  WtarAxx 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Kdu- 
catlon.  and  Welfare  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propoaed  leglslattixi  to  transfer  tbe  duties 
and  authority  of  the  Oirectcn-  of  the  QOce  of 
BocHiomlc  Opportunity  to  tbe  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  aooompanylng  p^iera) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  c»  I«bor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


PETTTTONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    the    ACTINO    WMBIDEWT    pro 
tempore  (lir.  Bmw  Soott)  : 
A  Joint  raeolutaon  of  the  Laglalataze  of  the 
State  of  Oallfomla.  Bafarrad  to  the  Oom- 
mltee  cm  PubUo  Works: 

'AJB  78 

"Assembly  Joint  Baaolntion  No.  78  niattve  to 

Federal  r*''*^"g  regulattoos 

"Whereas,  Tba  wft»n»m«|flff,  gj  ^jj^  jj,^ 
Angelaa  metropoUtaa  areaa  are  dependant 
upon  automotlTe  travel  fbr  biHtnaaa  »n«i 
commeroe  to  a  tmlqua  dagrea;  and 

"Whereaa,  like  Administrator  of  tba  En- 
vlronmantid  Fratootbm  Agemey  la  graatad  the 
authont^^  under  tiia  Olaan  Ahr  Aot  Anand- 
menta  of  1970  to  preacrlbe  and  enfoaoe  ragn- 
IstloDa  for  a  nattooal  amhUMit  air  qoiUlty 
standard.  laalvdtng  Hie  impoeMloD  of  park- 
ing fee  aurohargea  and  an  ^tmn^i  paiklng 


tax.  In  the  event  an  acceptable  atate  im- 
plementation plan  la  not  submitted;  »«d 

"Whereas,  Pursuant  to  ragolattons  pro- 
poaed under  such  authority,  no  new  p^FviTig 
faciuty  with  parking  capacity  for  360  or  mote 
motor  vehicles,  or  any  p^rt^tng  facility  that 
will  be  modified  to  increase  parking  capacity 
by  260  or  more  motor  vehidee,  may  be  con- 
structed without  first  obtaining  written  ^- 
proval  from  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Aganoy;  and 

"Whereas,  Such  action  and  othar  actlooa 
for  which  the  agency  hM  grants  ot  authority 
would  have  aevere  and  adverae  effecta  upon 
commerce  and  travel  in  the  whole  of  eouth- 
em  California,  an  area  preeently,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  In  tha  future,  lacking  ade- 
quate mass  transportation  altamatlvea  to 
tbe  automobUe;  and 

"Whereas.  The  authority  which  has  been 
granted  to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  so  broad  and  of  such  magnitude 
that  it  should  be  exercised  only  by  an  elected 
legisUtlve  body:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Aatemtajf  mnd  the  Sanat* 
of  the  State  0/  CaUfomia,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislatura  of  the  State  of  California  i«- 
spectfully  memoraliaaa  the  President  and  tha 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  imtlata 
action  to  repeal  the  authtnlty  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  Implement  the  proposed  regulr.- 
tlons  relative  to  the  construction  or  modU- 
catlon  of  parking  fadUtiee,  or  to  exercise 
any  other  regulatory  power  r^ardlng  park- 
ing granted  to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  by  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendmanta 
of  197Q.  without  the  expraaa  oonaent  of  the 
Congress;    and  Im  it  further, 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  CTerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  thla  reecdutlon  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  ot  the  Hbnaa 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and  Bep- 
resentatlve  from  CaUfomia  In  the  Cbngteaa 
of  the  United  Statee,  and  to  tha  Admhtlstn^ 
tor  of  the  Environmental  Proteetlon  Agcoaey." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tlves  of  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Referrad  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  : 

"RS..  No.  287 
"Rouse  resolution  urging  the  President  ^rn\ 

Congress    of    tbe    United    States    to    do 

all  In  thalr  power  to  y<\rOTint  Sat  and  repa- 
triate the  mfawtng-in-sctton  and  prlaoners- 

of -war  in  Southeast  *jh^^ 

"Whereas,  It  haa  been  one  year  atnoa  tha 
Ceaaa-Flre  Agreement  ending  United  States 
parUctpatlon  in  the  Oouthaast  Aata  omfllct: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Oeaae-Flre  Agraament  states 
(Article  8b).  that  aU  prtaanara-of-war  ahaU 
t>e  repatriated  and  aU  mlaatng-Ui-aetknx  ae- 
coxmted  for:  and 

"Whereas,  over  l,aoo  Am— «.-»f  a(«  still 
mlsfilng  and  unaooounted  for  in  Sontheast 
Asia;  and 

"Wheraaa.  foa^-four  (44)   of  thai.  . 
were  known  to  be  alive  In  ei4>tlvlty;  and 

"Whereas,  sU  (0)  of  those  Usted  as 
Ing-ln-actlon  are  Sons  of  BawaU;  and 

"Whereas,  tha  people  of  the  Stata  of  Bawalt 
have  expressed  great  oonoem  ow  the  fate 
of  thaae  men:  now.  tharatora^ 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Houae  of  Bapte- 
sentatlves  of  the  Seventh  Laglalatuie  of  tba 
State  of  Hawaii.  Begular  Session  of  1974,  tttat 
the  President  and  Oongraaa  of  Xb»  UHttod 
Statee  be  urged  to  do  all  In  their  powar  to 
aooount  for  and  repatriate  the  mtadng-ln- 
aotlon  and  prlsoners-of-war  In  Southeast 
Asia;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certlfled  ooplea 
of  this  BeeOhitlon  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  statee  and  the  pre- 
siding oflleera  of  the  UJ3.  Senate  and  Bbuse; 


"Ba  It  further  resolved  that  oertifled  ooplea 
of  thla  Raaolutton  be  transmitted  also  to 
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Mm.  D»«n  P«X7.  Ftwident  of  POW/lOA  Con- 
earn.  Mm  Onol  Asa  Bitrtek  Marino  uul 
MMl  Fan*  Stnunfcta.** 


A  Joint  xmbtatkta.  or  the  htguitttut  of 
tba  Cotmncci««Kltli  or  Vnginla.  Btf  «md  to 
tjxt  comadttM  on  Mmgn  Bclattaoi: 

"BnuxB  Aim  Baaounsov  &1 


tba  MfM*  of  tba  a«BV»l  Aa* 
eC  Vim* la  niAtlw  to  tta*  Hay- 

Bunau-VwUte  Ttoatj  of  1M8 

"ythanm,  m  BMettail  ftundrad  and  three, 
th*  TTbttad  8ta«H  of  Amarloa  was  granted 
saf««lgnt]r  «v«r  th*  nuuuma  Canal  Zona  In 
pariwtultf;  and 

"Wb«t«M.  tbm  Fanau*  Oanal  la  eaaantial 
to  tiM  deCaoaa  ana  tiattimal  aauiaHy  at  tba 
xmitad  StatM  aC  AaaMoa;  and 

"Wlkweas.  ttie  Panama  Oanal  la  of  vital 
Importance  to  tlu  aoanomy  and  Intnooaanlc 
conuDMoa  cC  tlM  Unicad  Statta  at  America 
and  the  nmatnder  of  th*  tMe  wnld;  and 

"Wtaaraaa.  Taloatale  espocta  ffom  Virginia 
go  tbrooglt  Um  nuaaooa  Canal  to  distant 
raatfiaa  of  the  sUba;  and 

"Wtaceaa.  xmler  ttw  aovvrelgn  control  of 
thB  ObaMBd  matea  at  Amarlea.  the  Panama 
Oanal  taaa  presided  nmntetmpted  peacetime 
traoait  to  all  natiane;  and 

"Wnwa.  th*  1»a«ltlanaUr  muUtde 
natora  %3t  Panamanian  psHtlflB  and  gartm- 
mmat  poaaa  an  tapUdt  threat  to  ttic  aeciurtty 
of  the  iBtenate  eC  the  United  States  of 
Amertoa  aarrad  I17  the  Panama  Canal;  and 

"^Vhcreaa.  th«  Hepuhlie  of  Paaania  poa- 
natther  the  teBtintafc)  and  managerial 
to  affeettTety  cpvate  and  maintain 
tlM  Oannl  nor  the  capability  t»  me«t  the 
growing  demanda  placed  vpm  the  Canal; 


"Wheraaa.  the  Oanal  npraeenta  a  Ave  Ml- 
Uon  doUar  mveetaaeBt  on  the  part  of  the 
people  at  ttie  United  Otafeee  of  America;  now, 
thartfON.  be  It 

by  the  Senate,  the  Bouae  of 
nevRlag.  Ihat  the  Oenend  As- 
at  vkgtnln  xaqmeta  *h^  the  Oon- 
at  the  United  Btatee'  reject  any  en- 
croaehmant  wpon  the  eovaNtgntr  of  the 
United  Statee  at  Amrtn  orer  the  Panama 
Canal  and  IniUt  ttiat  the  tHaos  of  the  Hay- 
Bunan-VarlUa  Tkeaty  of  1S08  aa  aabee- 
qnently  amawrted  be  adhend  to  and  re- 
talnad:  aad 

'He  tt  toitaMr  raeoited.  That  the  CleMc 
of  the  aabate  eend  oobtea  xjt  tbU  reeolutlon 
to  Richard  M.  Rlzoft.  fteeident  of  the  United 
Statee;  Ctanld  B»  Wd<  Viae  PreeldeBt  of 
the  united  statee;  Menty  A.  meli^T,  Sec- 
retary «f  state:  OMA  Albert,  speaker  tff  the 
Hbnae;  J.  wmbun  Folte^t.  Chairman, 
lona  Oomialttee;  and  to 
oC  mm  Virginia  Delegation  to 
the  OoBgiaee  «<  the  Ontted  StiMe." 
A  Jolnt^aemorlal  of  ttie  LiKUUture  of  the 
f*md  to  the  Oom- 

"SSMAn  JODR  M«m.««T»i    NO.   ISl 

"r»  tA«  BomaeabU  SMMvd  ST.  JVinm,  preti- 
deMi  of  tH»  tritltedt  Statu,  and  to  Vu 
PreiMenl  tff  p»  BekaU  and  ttie  Speaker 
0/  fhe  IMM  0/  Sajweeewtuiliiei  and  to 
■  t**  JMSfti  amd  motUa  0/  SepreMitt«t«M> 
0/  the  thMtA  Statee.  ta  Conyresi  «Mem- 
Metf.  and  ta  tka  iHtamattonal  Joint 

*^e.  four  Mbmraiailete,  the  Senate  and 
Ronie  at  gepreeentatlTee  of  the  stote  ot 
WatfUngton.  in  leglalatlve  ■■eel on  aaaembled. 
raapeetfuBy  repreeent  aad  petHloB  aa 
foUowa: 

''Wheveaa.  The  International  Joint  Cem- 
mlaalOD.  eaUhllehed  bf  the  taaatr  of  l»09 
between  the  United  Statee  and  Oceat  Briuin 
to  adjuet  diqttttee  lavolrlag  the  uae.  ob- 
strui!tlaD»  or  dlTlelan  el  the  boundary  vatcrs 
between  the  United  Statee  and  Canada  and 
to  adjust  other  dlqratee  arlrtac  along  ttie 
boundary  bitaiiu  the  UaMed  Statee  and 
haa  been  ooodaettng  a  etudy  of  the 


Point  Bobwta  area,  a  portion  of  the  state  of 
Washington  contiguous  to  the  Prorlnoe  oS 
Brltiab  Columbia,  through  a  body  it  ba:> 
created  known  at  the  International  Point 
Roberts  Board;  and 

"Wheivas,  The  Washlngtcm  state  leglsla- 
tore  commands  ttie  attention  of  the  XTnlted 
Statee  Oovemment  to  Senate  Jcttnt  Memo- 
rial 61^7  transmitted  to  the  President  and 
Congrees  In  Apiil  l(Kt9  requesting  formation 
of  a  commission  to  discuss  the  problems  of 
Point  Roberts;  however,  the  specific  con- 
cerns expressed  in  that  memorial  have  not 
been  addressed,  nor  has  the  continuing  psr- 
Uclpatlan  of  all  affected  and  interested 
parties  been  realised;  aAd 

"Whereas,  Ihe  WadUngton  state  leglSUi- 
ture  has  not  been  formally  Invited  to  par- 
tlelpelte  in  the  International  Point  BU>bens 
Board  study;  and 

"Whereas,  No  political  subdlTlsion  of  the 
state  of  Waahlngton  or  local  government 
thereof  has  been  formally  Invited  to  partici- 
pate In  said  study,  and 

"Whereas,  The  Washington  state  legisla- 
ture Is  now  engaged  In  a  formal  study  of  the 
Point  Roberts  area,  as  evidenced  by  the  at- 
tached Senate  Concurrent  Resolution;    and 

"Whereas,  The  Washington  state  legisla- 
ture is  concerned  whether  the  International 
Joint  CommtMlon  is  acting  properly  within 
the  scope  of  its  treaty  powers  by  considering 
a  propoael  to  create  ah  International  Park 
of  three  thousand  sqviare  miles  which  will 
significantly  aSect  the  people  oi  the  state  of 
Washington; 

"Now,  therefore.  Your  Memorialists  re- 
spectfully ask  that  the  International  Joint 
Commission  discontinue  Its  study  of  the  fu- 
ture oX  Point  Roberts  until  the  authorized 
county  and  state  agencies  complete  the  land 
use  plan  and  actions  new  in  process  and  the 
Washington  State  leglelature  submits  any 
recommendations  that  may  then  be  deemed 
appropriate. 

"Be  it  reeolved.  That  copies  of  this  Me- 
morial and  its  attached  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  to 
the  President  at  the  United  States,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  of  Htxe  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  BepreeentatlvM  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  state  of  Washington  and  to 
each  member  of  the  International  Joint 
Oommieslon. 

"And  be  it  further  t«80lved.  That  copies 
ot  this  Memorial  and  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion be  transmitted  to  the  Prime  Kfinister 
dt  Canada  and  the  Cinadian  Ped«Bl  Par- 
liament, and  to  the  n«mler  and  the  Pro- 
vincial Parliamnat  of  British  Columbia." 

A  }otnt  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho.  Referred  to  the  Otxnmlttee 
on  Commerce: 

"HouBx  Jonrr  MfcuoaiAi.  No.  20 
"A  Joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  Senate 

and  Hoiue  of  Bepreatntatlves  In  the  Con- 
of  the  United  states  assembled 


"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
HOtue  of  Beiaeeentattwe  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  assembied  ia  the  Second  Regular  Ses- 
sion of  the  Por^-secoad  Idaho  Xtsglslature, 
do  hereby  respeetfully  fepreeent  that: 

"Whereas,  the  efficiency  of  engineering  and 
mechanical  devices  la  fovemed  by  predeter- 
mined laws  of  science;  and 

"Whereas,  artlftelal  banters  to  the  most 
effldent  operation  of  shch  tools  of  Industry 
inevitably  resuR  ia  incteaaed  costs  of  opera- 
tton  both  In  -tsrme  of  doUaars  qiient  and  en- 
ergy cooeained:  and 

"Whereas,  the  full  eenaequenoes  of  such 
arttachd  barrtsrs  have  tanly  been  given  ade- 
quate eonstdarataon  la  leglsbMon  adopted  to 
Impoee  fcgnlatny  standard  for  operation  of 
suoh  deviMa;  aad 

"HiMreea,  few  mambdie  of  OonipreeB  poeesaa 
the  e^Mrtlse  to  adequately  aaaa  the  Impact 
of  erttfleial  barrters  to  efBciaiMy:  and 

"Whereas,   as  a  consequence   they  adopt 


laws  without  fully  uadcrstandtng  their  im- 
pact; and 

"Whereas,  there  are  laws  now  in  effect 
which  ssnoualy  impair  the  sBdent  operstioa 
of  ttie  eagines  of  sclende.  nan^ely  tbpse  en- 
gines run  by  steam.  gaeoUne  and  dieiel,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  g^Mral  society  as  Is 
manifested  by  the  fuel  cfUls. 

"Now,  therefbre,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sec- 
ond BegiiMr  Session  ef  tlu  Varty-seoond 
Idaho  Legislature,  the  Bouse  of  Repieecnta- 
tlves  and  the  Senate  coiicurnng  therein,  that 
we  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
be  cognlisaDt  of  their  litnltatlons  and  to  le- 
straln  themselves  from  Unnecessary  and  un. 
warranted  interference  with  the  unalterable 
laws  of  nature  governing  the  eAcieucy  of  op. 
eratlon  of  the  engines  of  science,  and  we  rec- 
ommend to  Congress  a  careful  reconsidera- 
tion of  sdch  legislation  already  enacted. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  be,  and  he  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this  Me- 
mcrlal  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
Speaker  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  of 
Congress,  and  to  the  Seixators,and  Repre- 
sentatives representing  this  State  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stat^." 

A  craicurrent  resolutlen  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Indiana.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"CoacrrxiixifT  RssOLTmoif  XXJa 
"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
President  and  Congress  to  obtain  full  dis- 
closure of  the  actual  number  of  prlsonen 
of   war   and   accounting    for   servloemen 
miaaing  in  action,  and  to  obtain  the  prison- 
ers' immediate  release 
"Whereas,  Over  one  year  has  elapsed  since 
the  hostilities  in  Viet  Kam  were  ended  by 
treaty;  and 

"Whereas,  Cmnplete  i^Mim  of  all  prison- 
ers of  WM-,  with  fuU  disolosura  of  those 
mlaslng  in  action  was  agreed  to  in  said 
treaty;  and 

"Whereas.  There  are  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can servicemen  miwiing  in  actloa  who  have 
not  been  adequately  aoeouated  for;  and 

"Whereas,  Xvldence  from  various  reliable 
sources  continues  to  odms  to  light  that  a 
niunber  of  American  servic«nen  are  still 
being  held  prisoner,  sqme  under  very  in- 
human conditions:  Nofw,  therefcne,  be  it 
reeolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  yndtana,  the  House  of 
Repreeentatives  conouir^: 

"Sscnoti  1.  In  the  interest  of  aU  Ameri- 
cans we  urge  the  PresUlBnt  and  Congress  to 
take  all  appropriate  aetion  to  obtain  tbs 
quick  release  of  all  aamalnlng  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  also  to  obtain  a  fall 
accoimtlng  of  all  Ameritan  servicemen  misi- 
ing  in  action. 

"BacTsoN  a.  The  Secsetaxy  of  the  Senate 
is  heretjy  directed  to  forward  coptee  of  this 
resdutton  to  the  Prestdent  and  Vloe  Pml- 
dent  of  the  Unlfbd  States,  to  the  Speaker  ef 
the  House  of  Representativee  of  the  Congraa 
of  the  united  sutea.  and  to  aU  meoibaca  of 
Congress  from  the  State  >o(  Indiana." 

A  reeolutlon  of  the  Souse  of  Bepresenta- 
tlves  of  the  Commonweelth  of  Masaaehusetta. 
Referred  to.  ttie  Committee  on  Commeree: 

"RaaoLomNs  Mxsioeuuznfa  tbs  Oomaaas 

or  rmx  UNtrao  Statxs  To  BKaot  LasxSiS- 

now  roa  thb  Psoimomow  or  tbs  Msau- 

CHOBKR*  PBBHme  IwpvBnT 

"Whereas,  Valuable  coastal  and  anad- 
romoua  speclee  of  fleh  'and  marine  life  off 
the  ihoree  ot  the  United  States  are  tn  dsagvr 
of  being  seriously  deplete  and,  in  eome  easts, 
of  being  ezunct;  aad 

"WhMaas,  Stocks  ot  ooMtal  aad  anad- 
romcus  q^eclee  wtthln  the  hlne-mile  ooa- 
tlguons  Boae  and  three-offle  terrltotlsl  Ms 
of  the  united  States  are  being  smoody 
depleted  by  foreign  Sshlng  elTorts  twyend  Iks 
existing  twelve-aute  fisheries  aoae  SMsr  ft* 
coastline  of  the  United  States;  and 
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.  "WhfBea^b  tttetnatlonal  negotiatloas  have 
so  far  prayed  Incap^Ie  of  obtaining  timely 

agreement  on  the  protection  and  oonaerva- 
Uon  of  threatened  species  .of  fish  and  marine 
life;  and 

"Whereas.  There  Is  further  danger  of  ir- 
reversible depletion  befose  elforts  to  achieve 
an  international  agreement  on  Jurisdiction 
over  coastal  and  anadrpmous  fisheries  result 
m  an  operative  agreement;  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  therefore  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  take  interim  action  to  pro- 
tect and  conserve  overfished  stocks  and  to 
protect  our  domestic  fishing  indostry,  and 

"Whereas,  These  findings  adversely  affect 
the  future  of  the  Massachusetts  fishing  in- 
dustry and  the  health  and  weifar*  of  Its 
people;  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  requests  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation known  as  the  Studds-Magnuson  Bill 
(H.R.  8665) .  an  act  to  extend  on  an  interim 
basis  the  jurlBdlctlon  of  the  United  States 
over  certain  ocean  areas  and  flab  in  order  to 
protect  the  domestic  fishing  industry:  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resrtutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  Referred  te  the  Oonualttee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  UrtMux  Affaire: 

"SSIf&TB  RXSOLtmON 

"Memorializing   Congress   to  virge  the   De- 
partment of  Housing  and  un>an  Develop- 
ment to  implement  and  provide  funds  for 
section  23 — ^leased  housing  program  in  the 
State  and  to  provide  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  homes  for  the  elderly 
"Resolved,  Tb&t  the  senate  of  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island  hereby  respectfully  memori- 
alises  the  congress  of  the  United  States  to 
urge  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development    to    Implement    and    provide 
funds  for  Section  23 — ^Leased  Housing  Pro- 
gram in  the  state  and  to  provide  funds  for 
the  construction  of  homes  for  the  elderly; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  senaton  and  r^resentattvcs  from 
Rhode  Island  In  the  congress  and  to  the 
q;>eaker  of  the  United  Statee  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  president  of  the  United 
States  senate." 

A  ooBcurrent  reecdutlon  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  ot  South  dandina.  Referred  to 
the   Committee    on   Ihterlor    and   insular 

Affaire: 

"A    COJVCTmjOMT    RXaOLUTION 

"To  JfemorialiM  the  Congran  of  tM  United 
Statea  to  Initiate  NeoeMaarg  Preeedvret  to 
Provide  for  an  Inveattgmtton  of  an  Ap- 
parant     Intamattonal     OU    Monopoly 
Which  i*  Doing  Oraat  Dantaga  to  the 
Bconomy  of  This  Country  and  CauMng 
Great  tneonvenience  and  Jtardahip  to 
the  People. 
"Whereas,  this  country  is  suffering  from 
an  acute  shortage  of  oil,  gasoline  aad  petro- 
leum prodaots  Xiiated  thsnto;  and 

"Whereast  the  efforts  of  tba  federal  sgan- 
clss  oonoamed  with  th»  aasegy  ehortpge  are 
apparently  Inadequate  to  control  the  produc- 
tion. Importation  and  refining  of  ASoeaaary 
fuel  products  for  home  and  Industry;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  of  momentous  Inqxntance 
to  deterfalne  the  actaaa  oansee  of  the  fuel 
shortage,  and  It  ia  the  oplnkm  vt  many  that 
thia  ahartage  Is  a  contrived  eoaspiraoy  at  the 
international  oil  monopoly. 

"Kow.  therefore.  Be  It  reaotaad  by  the  Sen- 
ate,  the  House  of  Representatives  concurring : 


"That  the  Ocneral  Assembly  hereby  memo- 
rialises the  Congress  of  the  United  Statee  to 
initiate  neceeeary  procedures  to  provide  for 
an  InvestlgatlaaL  ot  an  apparent  international 
oil  monopoly  whhOi  is  doing  great  damage 
to  the  economy  of  this  country  and  causing 
great  tnconvexdenee  and  hardship  to  the 
people. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  ^>eaker  of  the 
House  of  Representativee  and  eaoh  member 
of  the  South  Carolina  Congreeslonal  Delega- 
tion in  Washington,  D.C." 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  ttie 
State  of  Washington.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce: 

"ENGROssxn  Sekatx  Joint  Mxicoai&L  No.  134 
"To  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Hixan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Represantativas,  and  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  RepreseiUattt>ea 
of  the  UrUted  States,  in  Congress  as- 
sembled: 

"We.  your  Menoorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  at  Representatives  of  the  State  at 
Washlngtcm,  in  leglslattve  eesaica  ssaembled. 
respectfully  lepresent  and  petition  as  follows: 
"Whereas,  The  fisheries  resource  is  of  para- 
mount impartaaoe  to  the  economy  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  both  for  commercial 
and  sports  purpoaes;  and 

"Whereas,  Recent  studies  indicate  that 
fleets  of  commercial  fishing  boats  outside 
the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  state  of 
Washington  are  taking  the  great  majority  of 
fish  which  would  ordinarily  return  to  the 
waters  of  Washington  State; 

"Kow.  therefore.  Tour  Memorialists  respect- 
fully pray  that  the  AdmlnlstraUon  and  the 
Congress  cooperate  in  taking  immediate  ac- 
tion by  whatever  steps  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  this  Invaluable  Washington  State  re- 
source. 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  coplee  of  this  Blemo- 
rial  be  immediately  transmitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  the  Honorable  Richard  M. 
Nixon.  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  tf  the  United  Statee  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
each  member  of  Congress  from  the  State  ol 
Washington." 

A  Jomt  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

-Hotrss  Jourr  MxscoaUL  No.  17 
"To  the  HonoraMe  Xtohard  M.  Mxon.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  tb«  House  of  Bepreaentatives,  and  to 
the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Bepresentaiives 
of  the  United  States,  tn  Congress  as- 
sembled: 
"We.  your  MeanoriallBU,  ttw  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  in  legislative  session  assembled, 
respectfully  represent  and  petition  as  follows: 
"Whereas,  The  strength,  stability  and  pro- 
flUbUity  of  American  enteri>rlse  is  founded 
upon  the  full  span  of  working  yean  of  its 
collective  work  force;  and 

"Whereas,  Most  enterprises  have  estab- 
lished pension  plans,  generally  funded  in 
large  part  either  by  direct  employee  con- 
tributtone  or  by  employer  oontrti>utiOD8  in 
Ueu  ot  vagee.  and  predicated  uimn  the  prin- 
ciple that  long-time  service  to  the  nation's 
commerce  and  industry  merits  a  measure  of 
economic  security  upon  retirement:  and 

"Whereas,  A 19T1  United  States  Senate  snb- 
committee  study  taHlloated  that  only  a  sraaU 
minority  among  American  wage  and  salary 
workera  enrolled  in  pension  plana  la  in  actual 
fact  eligible  tdr  any  penstosi  bsneSte  upon 
ratiiament;  sad 

"Mrheiasa,  Inadaquate  funding,  the  ahsenoe 
of  vesting,  the  lack  of  portability,  and  the 


closure  of  workplaces  owing  to  bankruptcy, 
obsolescence,  or  environmental  problems  all 
operate  to  deprive  workers  of  anticipated  eco- 
nomic security  In  old  age;  and 

"Whereas,  Despite  growing  ottlaen  aware- 
ness and  concern  about  the  aerious  and  some- 
times tragic  Inadequacies  of  private  pension 
plans  throtighout  the  nation,  no  meaning- 
ful protective  legislation  in  this  area  has  yet 
been  enacted  by  the  Congress: 

"Now,  therefore.  Your  Memorialists  re- 
spectfully pray  that  the  Congrees  enact  legis- 
lation to  consider  portability,  and  require 
adequate  funding,  reasonalde  vesting  pro- 
visions, insurance  against  Involvmtary  termi- 
nation of  i>enalon  plans,  and  other  appropri- 
ate measures  to  safeguard  the  hard-earned 
and  rlcbly-deoerved  pension  rights  of  em- 
ployees in  private  Industry. 

"And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  coplee  of 
this  memorial  be  immediately  transmitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Honorable 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
states,  and  to  each  member  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Washington." 

A  joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worlcs: 

"SXNATE  Joint  Mkicosiai.  No.  106 
"To  the  Honorable  Bichard  M.  Nixon.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Bepresentaiives.  to  tha 
Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentaiives  of 
the  United  States,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled: 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  "*^ 
House  of  Representativee  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  in  legislative  seeslon  assembled, 
req>ectfully  represent  and  petition  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Whereas,  The  two  dtiee  of  Lswlston,  Idaho 
and  Clarkston,  Washington  are  the  com- 
mercial and  trading  oenten  of  the  area  and 
by  the  1970  census,  including  their  urban 
environs,  had  a  ccmblned  population  in  ex- 
cess of  thirty-eeven   thousand  people;    and 

"Whereas,  Ihe  cities  of  Lswistom  and 
Clarkston  are  presently  oonneoted  by  a  single 
bridge  across  the  Snake  River  which  catrtes 
UB.  Highway  12.  a  federally  aided  primary 
route  extending  from  Aberdeen.  Washington 
to  Detroit.  Michigan;  and 

"Whereas.  Downstream  from  the  two  cttlee 
the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Bnglnaen 
is  now  constructing  the  Lower  Oranlte  Dam 
on  the  Snake  River  creating  a  reeervoir 
echeduled  for  filling  in  ll>76:  and 

"Whereas,  The  planned  nmnal  pool  level 
of  the  reeervoir  will  be  higher  than  the  nor- 
mal free  flowing  hte^  water  snsak.  which  was 
the  basts  for  oonstructlon  thirty-five  |wn 
ago  of  the  only  bridge  between  the  two 
cities;  and 

"Whereas,  The  existing  bridge  structure 
would  restrict  river  traffic  in  view  of  the 
size  of  craft  and  barges  now  Iieing  used  on 
the  river  and  would  neoeesltate  frequent 
bridge  openings;  and 

"Whereas.  On  an  average  day  in  natendar 
year  1972  there  were  twenty-two  **"««■»"'« 
two-vay  vehicular  trips  acroas  the  existing 
bridge;  and 

"Whereaa.  With  the  lift  span  of  the  present 
structure  in  the  open  raised  position,  pas- 
sage between  the  two  dtles  is  blocked  aad 
traffic  congestion  slong  UJ3.  Highway  12  oftsa 
extends  into  the  metropolitan  centers  of 
both  cities  creating  addlttooal  traffic  prob- 
lems; and 

"Whereas.  The  comprehensive  plan  for 
each  city  includes  a  proposal  for  a  second 
span  acroes  the  Snake  Ktrat  at  sulBcieat 
elevation  so  as  not  to  Interfere  with  normal 
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oATlgatlao  In  th*  pUuuMd  pool  bchlzul  tbe 
JjOww  Onnlt*  Dam:  vaA 

"Whatmtm.  Fonte  (or  tHU  project  ar«  not 
»TaU«bl«  tram  the  lililiwmy  prognuns  of  the 
Btete  of  WMtilngton.  th«  Ooonty  of  AaMln. 
or  tiM  etty  of  OlMtarUm; 

"tfaw,  Vttmtan,  Tsar  UHnonOUrts  ttaptet- 
fully  i»sy  that  tba  Coocnac  bagtn  immadl- 
at«  aetlon  to  i^^propiteto  tlio  ftmda  nooM- 
aaij  to  coDstruot  »  tetdgo  ftcraas  the  Snake 
River  between  tli«  ettlae  at  Lowleton,  Idaho 
mntt  ciarkston,  Waahlnstoii. 

"Be  It  further  leaolTed.  That  coplea  of  this 
liemortal  be  Immiflatrty  tranamltted  by  the 
Seeretary  at  Staile  to  the  Fnaklent  of  the 
united  Btotee.  the  Fraaldent  of  the  Senate  of 
the  muted  Btatea.  the  Speaker  of  the  HboM 
of  Bepreeentatlvee  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Congraaa  from  tbti 
■tate." 

A  reaolutlon  of  the  Leglalatuze  of  the 
Trust  Tetzttory  of  the  Padflc  Tslanrts  Be* 
feired  to  the  Ccmunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Tnimlar  Affairs: 

"BaoLvnoir  No.  1-1974 
"A    tesohitlon    relative    to    requesting    the 
united  States  Congress  to  relmburss  the 
Mariana  Islands  DIstrlot  LsglSlatura  for  the 
funds  that  it  expended  for  the  collection. 
Investigation  and  pieeentwtlon  of  the  war 
claims  for  the  Marians  Islands  District 
Whereas,    In   August,    1966.   the   Mariana 
Islands  District  Lr^lslatore  started  Its  In- 
tensive effort  to  oOUeet,  noord.  Investigate 
and  to  present  to  the  Uhtted  States  Congress 
all  OMrltorious  claims  of  the  people  of  the 
Mariana  Islands  DIstrlet;  and 

"Whereas,  the  eoUectlon  of  these  claims 
was  done  between  1908  and  1971  at  an  out- 
of-pocket  cost  to  the  Legislature  of  $39,000.00; 


"Whereas,  because  at  this  effort,  the  claims 
of  the  people  were  aoourately  recorded  and 
preserved  for  oonalderation  by  the  Micronesia 
War  Claims  Commission  that  was  established 
under  Public  Law  ao-«a:  and 

"Whereas,  slnoe  the  basic  work  on  the 
claims  has  been  oomplated.  the  Mlcronastan 
Claims  CommisskMi  does  not  have  to  apemi 
the  funds  that  have  been  made  availabla 
from  the  United  States  Congress  to  dtqillaate 
this  woik.  whlcli  represents  a  substantial 
monetary 


the  rseonrcea  of  the  v^n^n^ 

Islands  District  Lsglslature  are  eartNmely 
llmlhiwl  and  many  worthwhll*  oommnnlty 
projects  were  saerifloed  m  order  to  provide 
fnnds  for  th*  ooUeetlon  at  tlM  war  eiatms, 
wlUeh  should  be  refonded  for  uee  for  the 
beneUt  of  the  people; 

"Sam,  thsrtfon,  be  it  resolved  by  the  4th. 
Mariana  Islands  DIstrlet  Lsglslature.  Third 
Begular  Session,  ttiat  the  United  States  Con- 
I  be  and  hereby  is  reqaasted  to  reimburse 
Mariana  Ulands  DMrlet  Legislature  for 
t  ftuds  that  It  aapeoded  for  the  ooUeetlon. 
Investigation,  and  pieemutatlon  of  the  War 
Claims  for  th*  **"**»«*  Zslaiida  DIstrlet;  cad 

"Be  U  further  rtaoteed  that  the  Presi- 
dent certify  to  and  the  LegUUttve  Seeretary 
sttwtttie  adoptkm  hanof  and  thereafter 
ttaiisnitt  copies  of  Hie  same  to  the  Chairman 
of  tbe  Appropriations  Committee  for  the 
U.8.  House  of  Bepraaentattvea.  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  tbe  Conunlttoe  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  for  the  UB.  Bbuae 
Of  HeprssentatHee.  the  Bonorables  Lee  Met- 
ealf.  TM  Stsvans.  Qaenttn  N.  Burdlek. 
Bennett  Johnson,  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Rank 
E.  Moss.  Henry  Belmon,  Phfllp  Burton.  Patsy 
T.  Mink.  U(^  MMds.  9piA  Matsonaga. 
and  Thomas  Foley." 

A  totter  from  the  Michigan  Plant  Man* 
agn  of  Dakota  BakeHBerv.  Inc..  in  oppda. 
tlon  to  the  abandonment  of  oartain  nUl 
ssrvlce  in  Lower  Michigan.  Beferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Oommeroe. 


A  resolution  of  tbe  UtUlly^  Workers  Union 
of  America.  AFL-CIO,  urging  passage  of  the 
National  Healtb  Security  A«t  (S.  3  and  HJt. 
aa>.  Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  of  tbe  Public  Affairs  Luncheon 
Club  of  Dallas  opposing  the  agreement  to 
tsrmlnate  tbe  Treaty  of  1908  and  to  main- 
tain the  present  Panama  Oaual  Treaty.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Belatlons. 

A  resolution  of  tlie  Public  Affairs  Luncheon 
Club  of  Dallas,  Texas,  opposing  the  Seabed 
Treaty.  Beferred  to  tbe  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  Rock- 
land County,  New  York,  relating  to  the 
eligibility  of  a  citizen  to  hold  tbe  office  of 
President.  Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

A  resolution  of  ttit  National  Peach  Coun- 
cil, Martlnsburg,  West  Virginia,  concerning 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration. Referred  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  of  tbe  Assembly  of  the  Oreater 
Anchorage  (Alaska)  Area  Borough  concern- 
ing the  initiation  of  an  urban  planning  study 
through  tbe  VS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Beferred  to  tbe  Committee  en  Public  Works. 


REPORT  OP  OOMMITTEE 

The  following  committee  report  was 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRO,  JR.,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servloes,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  S83.  A  bill  to  encouragt  persons  to  Join 
and  remain  In  the  Reservts  and  National 
Quard  by  providing  full-time  corerage  under 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  for  such 
members  and  certain  members  of  the  Retired 
Reserve  up  to  age  sixty  (Rept.  No.  9»-789). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "HXAMINATION 
OP  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  TAX  RE- 
TURNS FOR  1969  THROUGH  1972"— 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  (8. 
REPT.  NO.  93-788) 

Mr.  LONO,  from  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  submitted 
a  report  entitled  "Examination  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Tax  Retttms  for  1969 
Through  1972,"  which  was  ordered  to  be 
Iirinted.  by  imanimous  consent. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMl'lTEJBS 

hi  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Houstog  snd  Urban  Affairs: 

Jamas  L.  Mitchell,  of  nilnDlB,  to  be  XTnder 
Seeretary  of  Honidng  and  Urt>an  Develop- 
ment; and 

James  W.  Jamleeon.  of  Oallfomla.  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Board. 

(The  above  nominationg  were  reported 
with  the  reoommendatioa  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  reqsests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  daly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Ut.  TALMAOOB.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

Oalen  B.  Brubakar,  of  Virginia,  and  Dennis 
8.  Lundsgaard.  of  Iowa,  to  be  members  otf  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 

(The  above  nominationg  were  rei^orted 


with  the  recommendatloit  that  they  bg 
oonflrmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  exxa.- 
mitment  to  respond  to  req^Ksts  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  dn^  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time  and  referred  as  IndlQated: 

By  Mr.  TALMADOB : 
8.  3297.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
Wayne  Morrison.  Referred  to  tbe  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  WnjuAJdS) : 
S.  3298.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  promote  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  chUdren  in  need  of  adoption  by  facili- 
tating their  placement,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

ByMr.DOMINICK:       I 
8.  3299.  A  bill  entitled  the  Katlonal  Science 
Foundation  Autiiiorlzatlon  Act  of  1976.  Be- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 
8.  S800.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  to  provide  a  statutory  basis  for  tlie 
continuing  admlnlstimtioB  I>f  VMaral  Hous- 
ing AdmlnlBtratton  of  the.  stindard  risk  pro- 
grams under  such  Act.  Ref  erted  to  the  Com- 
mittee 00  Banking,  Hnnslng  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  jtUmaelf  and  Mr. 

Pawkik)    (by  requeA) : 

S.  3301.  A  bill  to  amend  th*  act  of  October 

27.   1972   (Public  Law  93-67P).  Refemd  to 

the  Committee  on  Interior  ind  Tn«ni^r  i^. 

fairs. 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MAirsriKLD.  Mr.  Stcmkis.  Mr.  Tkos- 
MOKn.    Mr.    BincPH^rr.   iltr.   GoLo- 
WATXK.    Mr.   Roazar  c.   Bt>d.   Mr. 
OKDmr,  and  Mr.  Ttar) : 
S.J.  Res.302.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  premises  occv^led  by  th*  Chief  at  Naval 
Op«ratlans  as  the  official  tfstdenoe  of  the 
Vice  President,  effective  xiposi  the  termina- 
tion of  service  of  the  Incu^ibent  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.  Referred  ^  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
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STATEMENTS   ON   INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  J(X9«T  RBBOLUTIOMB 

By  Mr.  CRAJTSTOM  (for  himself, 
and  Mr.  Williajib): 
S.  3298.  A  bill  to  ameBd  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  pmnote  the  health 
and  welfare  of  children  in  need  of  adop- 
tion by  facilitating  their  placement,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Rtf errsd  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Pub^  Welfare. 

ORPOBTUKJTXa  rOB  ASOPIIO*  SOT  or   1974 

Mr.  CRANST(»7.  Mr.  ftwident,  it  is 
most  fitting  that  we  ar0  intooduciiig 
today,  shortly  after  the  fourth  North 
American  Conference  on  Afoptatrie  Chil- 
dren m«t  here  in  Washinartoo.  S.  8298, 
the  proposed  "OpportunitJcB  for  Adop- 
tion Ae^  of  1974."  Jolnlnf  with  me  to 
introdudng  tbe  bill  are  tlieidlatbigulshed 
chairman  of  the  Coimnltt«e  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Wdfare  (Mr.  Wbxzams) 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Cfatldivn  and 

Youth  (Mr.  MoNDAti).  a  sags  would 

add  a  new  title  XIV — adoption  assist- 
ance programs — ^to  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  It  is  designed  to  promote 
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tbe  biealth  and  welfare  of  children  In 
need  of  adoption  by: 

Encouraging  States  to  rabsoibe  to 
uniform  adoption  regulations  so  that 
legal  and  Jurisdictional  obstacles  to 
adopti(»i  might  be  eliminated; 

Encouraging  States  to  enter  into 
adoption  assistance  agreements  with 
adoptive  parents  so  that  financial 
obstacles  to  adoption  might  be  alle- 
viated; afid 

Providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  0£Bce  of  Adoptl^m  Informatioa 
and  Services  to  insure  quality  standards 
for  ad(H?tlon  services  and  postadivtloQ 
counseling. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation is  clear.  It  is  estimated  by  informed 
sources  that  Mien  are  at  least  60,000 
infants  awaiting  adoption  nationwide 
and  an  additional  110,000  children  wait- 
ing in  foster  homes  or  in  institutions 
because  they  are  in  legal  limbo,  are 
physically  or  mentally  handicapped,  or 
are  otherwise  difficult  to  place,  due  to 
their  age  or  racial  background.  The 
tragedy  of  the  adoption  situation  today 
is  that  the  adopting  public  remains 
mostly  white,  wedded  to  the  idea  that 
adoption  means  a  healthy  white  infant, 
whereas  only  about  20,000  of  tho^  in- 
cluded in  the  estimate  of  170.000  children 
waiting  fall  into  this  category. 

The  legislation  we  offer  today,  Mr. 
President,  is  thus  intended  to  benefit 
these  150.000  hard-to-place  children. 
There  are  7,800  to  8,600  in  foster  homes 
in  CaJifomia  alone. 

In  introducing  S.  3298  we  are  not 
attempting  to  interfere  vrith  the  tradi- 
tional role  of  the  State  in  regulating 
domestic  relations  as  they  pertain  to 
adoption.  Rather,  we  are  attempting  to 
give  leadership  for  the  implementation 
of  a  plan  of  action,  involving  concerned 
agencies  and  public  and  private  groups 
dealing  with  adoption,  designed  to  over- 
come the  longstanding  barriers  to  Inter- 
state adoption — barriers  which  hinder 
the  healthy  and  beneficial  adoptive 
placement  of  so  many  thousands  of 
children. 

In  1971  the  Cliildren's  Bureau  granted 
funds  to  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America  for  a  project  designed  to  Identify 
the  specific  legal  and  policy  ivovlsions 
and  practices  that  constitute  conmon 
impediments  to  adoption.  The  study, 
undertaken  by  Roberta  Himt  for  tiie 
League's  Research  Center  and  entitled 
"Obstacles  to  Interstate  Adoption,"  ex- 
amines the  vajylng  and  sometimes  con- 
flicting ways  In  which  the  States  strive 
to  achieve  both  socially  desirable  and 
legally  incontestable  adoptions. 

Among  the  obstacles  she  summarizes 
are  the  following: 

First.  Conflicting  termination  or  re- 
linquishment proceedings  among  and 
even  within  States  which  result  in  a 
situation  where  the  adoption  of  a  child 
in  one  State  would  not  be  recognised  as 
valid  were  the  family  to  move  to  another 
State. 

Second.  Local  emphasis  of  laws  and 
policies  restricting  the  right  to  consent 
to  adoption  to  executives  of  local  agen- 
cies, thereby  prohibiting  the  transfer  of 
guardianship  from  State  to  State.  This 
results  in  a  situation  where  adoptive 


parents  must  go  to  the  State  of  the 
child's  origin  to  file  a  petition.  And  in 
some  States,  laws  restrict  the  filing  of 
petitions  to  residents  of  that  State. 

Third.  Conflicting  State  laws  and  poli- 
cies regarding  the  termination  of  guar- 
dianships: The  laws  of  one  State  making 
no  provision  for  the  termination  of 
guardianship  except  in  proceedings  for 
adoption;  the  laws  of  another  State  re- 
quiring such  termination  even  before  the 
adoptive  placement  is  made. 

Fourth.  Diversity  in  State  adoption 
laws  on  the  question  of  when  an  adoption 
decree  may  be  granted. 

Fifth.  The  existence  of  "importation 
and  exportation  of  children"  laws  in 
some  States  which,  while  enacted  to  pro- 
vide safeguards  for  the  children,  con- 
stitute an  obstacle  to  interstate  adoption 
since  the  original  purpose  of  these  laws 
was  to  block  the  movement  of  children 
across  State  lines. 

Sixth.  The  absence  of  uniform  or  co- 
ordinated Interstate  adoption  assistance 
policies,  for  expenditures  such  as  trans- 
portation, especially  where  older  children 
are  involved  and  preliminary  visits  across 
State  lines  are  needed.  In  addition,  the 
diverse  provisions  for  subsidizing  unusual 
adoption  costs  present  obstacles  to  inter- 
state adoption.  For  example,  where  a 
family  in  a  State  having  adoption  sub- 
sidy arrangements  adopts  a  hard-to- 
place  child  from  another  State,  that 
family  will  often  be  indiglble  for  sub- 
sidy assistance  unless  the  other  State 
also  hsis  a  subsidy  arrangement. 

In  her  report,  Ms.  Hunt  also  suggests 
possible  solutions  to  these  obstacles,  but 
concludes  by  citing  the  need  for  leader- 
ship in  implementing  a  plan  of  action 
toward  those  solutions.  Our  bill  attempts 
to  prconote  this  leadership. 

Section  1401  of  the  proposed  new  title 
provides  for  the  establishment  within 
HEW  of  a  "Committee  on  Uniform 
Adoption  Regulations"  to  review  ourent 
conditions,  practices,  and  laws  relating 
to  adoption  and  to  propose  to  the  Secre- 
tary uniform  adoption  regulations  which 
would  facilitate  the  finding  of  suitable 
adoptive  homes  for  children.  Tbe  ccmi- 
mlttee  would  be  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  national,  State,  and  local  diild 
welfare  organizations  and  represoita- 
tives  of  otho*  groups  Interested  in  fa- 
cilitating the  objectives  of  adoption 
agencies,  as  well  as  theChlef  of  tiie 
Children's  Bureau  In  HEW. 

Section  1402  of  the  proposed  new  title 
would  provide  Federal  grants  to  States 
for  the  purpose  of  awdstlng  them  in 
meeting  certain  adoption  costs.  The 
grants  would  be  available  only  to  those 
States  Implemoiting  programs  consistent 
with  the  regulations  proposed  by  the 
committee  and  finalized  by  the  Seeretary 
within  24  months  after  enactment  of  this 
bill.  In  this  way,  the  bill  is  designed  to 
provide  an  incentive  to  States  to  review 
their  adoption  laws  and  policies  and 
make  them  consistent  with  uniform  reg- 
ulations aimed  at  alleviating  the  barriers 
to  interstate  adoption. 

But  the  adoption  assistance  grants  to 
States,  Mr.  President,  are  vitally  im- 
portant in  themselves.  They  would  be 
made  available  In  the  respective  States  to 
State  agencies  principally  responsible  for 


services  to  families  and  children.  These 
agencies  would  then  allocate  funds  to 
public  and  private  nonpn^t  agencies 
meeting  certain  standards  of  quality,  the 
establishment  of  which  are  required  by 
the  bill.  Funds  under  this  act  could  be 
used  to- 
First.  Assist  agencies  in  meeting  cer- 
tain costs  involved  in  the  adoptive  place- 
ment of  children  with  special  needs — 
defined  in  the  bill  as  individuals  between 
the  ages  of  birth  and  18  years  who  are 
physically,     emotionally,     or    mentally 
handicapped,  members  of  a  sibling  group, 
members  of  a  minority  group,  children 
having    other    imped^nents — including 
age — to  their  adc^tion,  or  children  for 
whom  an  adoptive  placement  has  not 
been  made  within  6  months  after  such 
child  is  available  for  adoptive  placement. 
Second.   Assist   agencies   in   meeting 
costs  of  providing  prenatal  and  postpart- 
um services  to  mothers,  voluntarily  plan- 
ning to  place  their  children  for  adoption, 
who  are  unable  to  assume  such  costs,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  there  are  not  al- 
ternative sources  of  bearing  the  costs  of 
such  services  readily  available  under  oth- 
er Federal  or  State  programs  in  the  cixa- 
munlty,  such  as  medicaid,  maternal  and 
child  health  services,  or  neighborhood 
health  centers.  We  believe  this  provisl<m 
is  important,  Mr.  President,  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  it  would  provide  expectant 
mothers,  who  do  not  feel  able  to  raise 
their  offspring,  the  financial  assistance 
needed  to  carry  their  pregnancies  to 
term,  while  better  assuiing  them  that 
their  offspring  will  be  placed  In  the 
healthy    and  beneficial  adoptive  situa- 
tion afforded  by  agency  adc^tions.  Such 
women  might  otherwise  feel  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  resort  to  abortion  or  to  infant 
adoption  black  mari^eteers.  Second,  this 
provision  would  relieve  agencies  of  some 
of  the  costs  they  now  bear  for  such  pur- 
poses and  enable  them  to  direct  their 
limited  resources  to  f urth^ing  the  place- 
ment for  adoption  of  children  with  spe- 
cial needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  developing  tide  of 
grey  and  black  market  adoptions  in  these 
times  of  declining  birth  rates  was  dis- 
cussed last  year  in  a  New  York  Times 
feature  article  of  February  20.  1973,  by 
Judy  Klemesrud,  In  which  she  presented 
an  in  depth  analysis  of  this  growing 
problem,  which  I  will  ask  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remaiics. 

Third.  Assist  agencies  in  meeting  costs 
of  providing  professional  counseling  and 
other  social  services  to  children  in  need 
of  adoption,  and  to  prospective  and  ac- 
tual adoptive  parents  and  foster  par- 
ents to  help  them  provide  a  sunwrttve 
and  healthy  family  environment; 

Fourth.  Provide  assistance  directly  to 
adoptive  parents  in  defraying  the  costs 
of  specisil  services  to  children  required 
as  a  result  of  conditions  which  eidsted 
prior  to  their  idaeement,  up  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  amount  «4ilch 
similar  services  would  oost  the  Stsite  were 
it  to  provide  them  as  the  guardian  of 
these  children,  llieee  special  services  are 
deflned  in  the  bill  as  including  medical. 
dental,  surgical,  physical  therapy,  and 
psychotherapy  services,  and  other  serv- 
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lees  neoeflBary  for  the  irdl-beliv  of  the 
child:  and 

PUth.  nroTlde  asatotanoe  tflrectty  to 
proBpectt^e  adogttftt  pesenta.  irtio  would 
consider  adopOon  but  for  thetr  economic 
Inability  to  meet  a  child's  needs,  in  de- 
fraying the  postplaoement  and  post- 
adoption  costs  of  supporttnc  children 
with  fecial  needs.  In  amounts  of  aaslst- 
snee  determined  iif  the  Secretary  to  be 
adequate  to  enable  them  to  assume  the 
responslhnity  for  ralrinc  such  children. 
Tlilrty  States  sad  1t»  DIstrtek  of  Co- 
lumbia hvre  enacted  f onns  of  so-called 
adoption  subsidy  leiWatlon  which  tai- 
dode  proTWans  Ineflrporattng  the  areas 
of  snnwrt  I  have  Just  dtsenssed.  ICr. 
President.  Z  wm  ask  that  a  list  of  those 
States  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  In  addition.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  we  have  included  a 
proTlsten  in  the  bill— section  1402(e)— 
requiring  the  Secretary  to  take  such 
steps  as  he  deems  necessary  to  encour- 
ace  and  facilitate  the  oonsideratlon  of 
comprriienslve  adoption  assistance  legis- 
lation by  those  States  which  have  not 
enacted  such  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  subsidized  adoption  has 
proven  to  be  much  less  costly  than  in- 
atttottonal  care,  and  In  many  Instances, 
less  costly  than  long-term  foster  care. 
Under  either  of  these  alternatives,  the 
oMlgatkm  of  the  State  as  guardian  to 
support  the  child  win  generally  continue 
until  the  child  is  18. 

Cost-^ffectSvcness  aside,  however,  Mr. 
Preddcnt,  the  major  importance  of  the 
ooocq>t  of  assisting  adoptive  parents  in 
meeting  qjedal  costs  associated  with 
adoption  is  that  sndi  swrtstancf  has 
mtyven  to  be  vitally  bdpfnl  In  alleviating 
the  dlffleulty  of  finding  permanent 
homes  for  children  with  special  needs 
and  giving  these  chUdrtn  Identlflcation 
with  their  own  mom  and  dad. 

My  own  State  of  CaUf  omia  has  a  suc- 
1 1  ssfid  adoption  asdstance  program  car- 
xied  out  pursuant  to  a  bin  named  for  lis 
author,  my  good  friend.  State  Senator 
Mervyn  DymaUy.  By  1973.  704  children 
with  special  needs  had  been  placed  in 
pcnnanent  adaptive  homes  in  Los  An- 
geles County  alone.  The  ooon^  estimates 
tt  saved  nc«r1y  It  milllan  Just  in  1970 
and  1971  by  removing  children  from 
foster  homes  and  placing  them  in  adop- 
tive homes.  Ben  are  two  examples  of 
the  value,  in  human  and  oost-dtectlve- 
ness  tenns.  ttf  the  Los  Angeles  Cotmty 
pragram. 

Jerxy,  who  Is  now  8.  was  bom  wtOi  a 
brain  dysflmeyon.  Bb  ato  watStn  from 
myoma,  beartng  loa.  and  eongenttal 
heart  disease.  Jcny  ttved  In  various  fos- 
ter hones  In  Loa  ftntwiw  Coontar  until 
he  was  finally  piaeed  for  adoption  In 
Vobmacy  1978  by  Ibe  X4is  Angdes  Cotmty 
Department  of  Adopttom. 

The  fuafly  who  adopted  btan  has  one 
child  of  its  own  and  Is  giving  Jerry  the 
love  and  special  attantlaa  he  evwdally 
needs  beeaow  of  Us  piiyirfeal  and  team- 
ing han<Wraps  They  are  getting  8187  a 
month  f reaa  the  eounty  for  3  years  to 
help  them  correct  some  of  Jerrys  prob- 


Thls  compares  with  the  $189  a  month 
the  country  spent  and  would  have  had 
to  continue  spending  for  10  more  years 
until  Arry  was  18  in  order  to  keep  him 
In  foster  homes.  The  total  savings  to  Ijos 
Angdes  County  will  amount  to  $19,080. 
Debby,  4,  had  been  In  a  foster  home. 
She  and  bn-  5-year-old  brother,  Jim. 
viho  was  living  in  another  foster  home, 
were  adi^Ked  by  the  same  family.  Since 
their  new  father  was  <xily  Irregularly 
employed  in  the  construction  business 
and  Jim  needed  special  then4>y.  Los  An- 
geles County  paid  the  family  $128  a 
month  for  Jim's  medical  care  for  a  year. 
It  both  children  had  remained  in  fos- 
ter homes  until  they  were  18,  it  would 
have  cost  the  county  $150  a  month  per 
child.  This  subsidized  adoption  oiabled 
the  county  to  save  $47,088. 

The  net  savings,  after  subtracting  the 
foster  home  payments  and  the  adoption 
assistance  payments,  to  the  county  from 
these  two  cases  alone  fe  $86,168. 

I  win  also  ask  to  prfeit  in  the  Rkcosb, 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarlcs,  Mr. 
President,  a  most  impressive  and  suc- 
cinct report  on  the  benefits  of  subsi- 
dised adoption  prepared  for  the  Ulinols 
Oeneral  Assembly.  The  case  histories  in- 
cluded in  this  report  speak  for  them- 
selves in  providing  a  convincing  Justifi- 
cation for  the  concept  of  adoptim  assist- 
ance grants. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  section  1403  of 
the  pnwosed  new  title  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  I^itional  Office  of 
Adoptiffli  Infonnatlon  and  Services  in 
the  Children's  Bureau  of  HEWs  Office 
of  Child  Development.  Ttae  Office  would 
be  the  principal  agency  for  canylng  out 
the  provisions  of  the  new  tUle. 

The  Director  of  the  OflOce  would  be 
charged  with  the  reqxmsibility  of  con- 
ducting an  educational  program  on  adop- 
tion, evaluating  and  measuring  the  im- 
pact of  the  programs  authorized  by  the 
new  title,  and  ensxu-iag  that  adoption 
agencies  receiving  assistance  authorized 
under  the  new  title  subscribe  to  stand- 
ards of  quality  which  he  would  prescribe. 
The  office  would  also  provide  for,  directly 
or  by  contract  or  grant,  the  operation  of 
a  national  adoption  Infonnatlon  ex- 
change system  to  assiat  in  the  location 
of  children  In  need  of  adoption  and  In 
placing  them  in  healthy  adcnptive  homes. 
A  similar  provision  was  included  in  the 
Smate-passed  version  of  HJl.  3158— 
section  141— of  the  Social  Security 
Amendmenta  of  1973  now  pending  in 
conference. 

I  Shan  Include  the  ftiU  text  of  S. 
8296  in  the  Rbcoio  at  the  omclusion  of 
my  remark!.  Mr.  President,  but  before  I 
do  so.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  many 
groups  and  Individuals  who  have  gener- 
ooriy  revonded  to  our  requests  for  as- 
sistance and  Ittf <»matlon  in  our  efTcHrts  to 
develop  this  legislation.  Ihey  include  staff 
membwa  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America,  the  American  Academy  of 
PiBdlatries.  the  Amfricac  Public  W^aie 
Aaaortatlon.  the  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  UnlfiDrm  State  Laws, 
the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charldes.  the  UJB.  Children's  Bureau. 
Julian  K.  Brantley  of  the  Children's 


Home  Sod^  of  CaUfhrtila,  Dorothy  c. 
Williamson,  fmmer  Ctdef  of  Adc^tioQ 
Services,  San  Bernardino  County,  Call-' 
fomla  Wdfare  Dqpertttimt;  and  Walter 
A.  Heath,  Director.  Deiaurtment  of  Adop- 
tions, coimty  of  Los  Angeles.  Their  ad- 
vice and  constructive  suggestions  have 
been  invaluable,  and  I  am  most  grateful 
for  their  cooperation. 

I  Intend  to  work  closely  with  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  csi  the  Labor  and 
Piddle  W^are  Committee  (Mr.  Moh- 
DALz),  who  serves  as  'chairman  of  the 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  ChUdren 
and  Youth,  on  which  I  also  serve.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  move  ahead 
promptly  in  the  Subcommittee  to  sched- 
ule heartngs  on  S.  3298  so  that  it  can 
move  swiftly  through  the  legislative 
process. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation,  Mr. 
President,  would  serve  to  benefit  those 
In  our  Nation  most  deserving  of  our 
attention — the  homeless  children  who 
have  no  alternative  but  to  look  to  all  of 
us  for  their  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Recorb 
at  this  point  the  text  of  S.  3298,  followed 
by  the  list  of  States  with  adc^tion  sub- 
sidy l^ws.  the  New  York  Times  article, 
and  the  Illinois  Oeneral  Assembly  Report 
on  Subsidised  Adoption. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro,  as  follows  : 

8.  8298 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Btnate  and  Botiae 
of  itepresentaUva  of  tht  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aastmhled,  Tb»t  tfalt 
Act  may  be  dtsd  as  the  'Xtpportunitles  for 
Adoption  Act  of  1974". 

AMnnmxMT  TO  THZ  rtTBuc  snuaw  samcs  ACT 
Sbc.  a.  TIM  Public  HMIth  SenlM  Act  to 
amendMl  by  adding  at  tlw  end  thereof  tbe 
following  new  title: 

"TTTIJ!   XIV— ADOPTION   ASSIBTANCB 

PBOORAICS 

"ranmroB  ams  vxcLMMkliam  or  foi'um 

"Ssc.  1400.  Tba  CongraiS  hereby  finds  that 
many  thonianrte  of  chlldzen  from  Urtb 
through  minority  remain  in  instltutloDB  or 
foster  bomea  becauia  ot  legal  sad  otlur 
obetadas  to  their  plaoemeat  In  permanant 
adoptlTS  homes;  that  adoption  is  iisuaDy 
most  conducive  to  the  hsigth  and  welfare  of 
Bueh  ChUdren;  and  that  there  le  an  even 
greater  number  of  peraoDs  eedclng  to  adopt 
who  are  unable  to  do  so  because  of  tba 
acarettv  of  Infanta  and  ohlldren  without 
obataclea  to  their  placemeat.  It  la.  thneftea. 
ths  purpose  of  this  Aet.  in  order  to  promote 
the  publlo  health  and  we|fara.  to  ^e^ll'tatt 
tlie  elimination  of  otwtaelse  to  adoptkm.  and 
to  locate  children  In  need  of  adaption  and 
faoUltate  the  placement  in  permaasnt  adop- 
tive homaa  of  aueh  ohUdren,  partlctdaxlv 
children  with  apeclal  needs,  by 

"(1)  promoting  the  eeti4>llahment  of  uni- 
form adoption  regulations  iln  the  Statee  and 
temtorlaa  of  the  United  gtatea  In  order  to 
eliminate  JurisdlcUonal  aad  legal  obstadat 
to  adoption: 

"(3)  proTldlng  Federal  flnandal  aaelatanoe 
to  Statee  for  the  purpose  of  wlilliit  certain 
publlo  and  private  nonpMflt  ageneles  sad 
certain  adoptive  and  prospectlTe  adopttve 
paienta  tn  meeting  certain  easts  of  adoption 
in  order  to  remorve  or  allsviato  the  flnanetsl 
obataolos  whleh  preeent  sertous  barrtert  to 
adoption  bj  qualified  perafna;  and 
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"(S)  proTldlng  for  ths  sstsbUshmsnt  of  a 
NatloQal  Offloe  of  Adoption  laXocmMtlon  and 
Servloee  In  the  Department  oif  Health.  Bdu- 
oatton,  and  Welfare  to  (A)  ensure  qiudlty 
standarda  for  adoption  aerrloea  (including 
pre-placement  and  post-plaoement  aad  post- 
adoption  oounaellng  and  standarda  to  pioteot 
the  rights  of  children  In  need  of  adoptloa) 
and  (B)  provide  for  a  national  adoption  in- 
formation ezBbange  syatem. 

"comirrrKE  ok  oNn-osu  adoption 
aascuiTioNa 

"Sbc.  1401.  (a)  The  SecmtMrj  shaU  appoint 
a  Committee  on  Uniform  Adoption  Begula- 
tions  (herelnaft^  referred  to  as  tlis  *Oom- 
mlttee')  to  be  oomposed  of  r wprBeentatlvee 
of  National,  Ettate.  and  local  child  weUlue  or- 
ganlaatloDS  and  repreaentaitlves  at  other 
groups  mterested  In  faellltattng  fha  objeo* 
tlTBB  of  ad<H7tlon  agendeo.  and  the  Cblef  of 
the  Chlldren'a  Bureau  m  the  Offloe  of  ddld 
Development.  Department  of  Health.  Bdiaoa- 
tlon.  and  W^are,  or  his  designee. 

"(b)  TtM  Committee  ehall— 

"(1)  review  current  oondltlona,  practioea. 
and  laws  relating  to  adoption,  wltn  apeelal 
reference  to  their  effect  on  facllltaitlng  or 
impeding  the  finding  of  siUtable  adaptive 
homes  for  Children  and  the  completion  of 
suitable  adoptions; 

"(2)  propoae  to  the  Secretary  uniform 
adoption  regulations  which  would  faclUtate 
adoption;  and 

"(3)  report  its  proposals  to  the  Oongrsss 
and  the  President  not  later  than  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  eeetlon. 

"(c)  PoUo>wlng  receipt  of  the  Committee's 
proposals,  but  not  later  than  M  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  the  proposed  uniform 
adoption  regulations  In  the  Federal  Register 
for  comment  and,  after  soliciting  and  giving 
due  oonsideratlon  to  the  comments  of  Inter- 
ested individuals,  groups,  and  organisations 
and  consulting  further  with  the  Committee, 
he  shall  teue  and  publish  final  iinlform  and 
he  shall  Issue  and  publish  final  txnlfann 
adoption  regulatlona  which  shaU  apply  In 
the  administration  of  the  grant  program 
established  pursuant  to  section  1402.  Nothing 
In  such  uniform  adc^tlon  regulations  diaU 
be  deemed  to  conflict  with  the  prorislona  of 
any  Interstate  compact  in  (q>eratton  pur- 
suant to  whloh  Statee  are  making,  supervis- 
ing, or  regulating  placementa  of  children,  and 
no  State  shall  be  denied  a  grant  \ind«r  aeo- 
tlon  1403  iMcause  of  Ita  paftletpatfon  In  or 
implementation  of  any  su6h  oompaot. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Committee,  other 
than  thoee  regularly  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  whUe  serving  on  buslneas  of  ttM 
Committee,  sbaU  be  entitled  to  reoslve  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  not  In  exoesa  of  the  dally 
equivalent  of  the  rate  payable  to  a  OB-lS 
en^Ioyee  under  section  B383  of  tltto  6.  United 
States  Code,  Including  travettlme;  and,  while 
•0  serving  away  from  tbelr  homes  or  regular 
plaoee  of  buslnees,  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
•iqMDses  (IndTidlng  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence) as  authorized  by  section  8703  of 
such  title  for  persons  In  the  Oovemment 
•ervlce  employed  intermittently. 

"GSANTS  FOB  ADOPTION  ASSVTAHOB  AND 
SEEVICSS 

"Sac.  1408.  (a)  llie  Secretary,  in  aooord- 
anee  with  regulatlona  which  he  ahaU  pre- 
scribe, ShaU  make  matching  granta  to  Statee 
for  aUooatlon,  by  State  agendea  prlnetpaUy 
nqmoslble  for  services  to  famlUes  and  chll* 
<b«n.  to  publlo  and  private  nwiprofit  adop- 
Uoa  ageniolea  irtileh  meet  standards  of  qual- 
ity prescribed  pursuant  to  section  1408(b) 
(S)for  the  purpose  of  assisting — 

"(I)  such  agenclea  In  meetlzig  tne  ooat  In- 
volved m  the  adoptive  placement  of  chll- 
■Iren  with  special  needs  (Ineludiag  looatlag 
■Qttable  homee  and  providing  prsplaoement 


and  post-placement  and  post-ad<9tivs  coun- 
seling to  children  in  need  o<  adoption  ^"'l 
to  prospective  and  actual  adoptive  parenta) ; 
"(3)  suob  agendss  In  meeting  ths  oost  of 
providing  prenatal  and  postpartum  eervloea 
to  mothers,  vc^untarlly  planning  to  plaoe 
their  ChUdren  tac  adoption,  who  are  '«wi>>i^ 
to  assume  aucb  costs,  in  order  to  protect 
the  health  and  welfare  ot  both  tbe  mother 
and  chUd;  but  only  to  the  extent  that  aastst- 
ance  under  other  Federal  or  State  prograou 
In  the  community  In  questfam  Is  not  readUy 
available  to  provide  adequately  for  such 
services; 

"^(3)  such  agencies  In  meeting  the  coet  of 
providing  for  profeeslonal  counaeUng  and 
other  social  aervloes  to  children  in  need  ot 
adoption,  and  to  proqiectlve  and  actual  adop- 
tive parents  and  foster  parenta  to  assist  them 
In  providing  a  suK>ortlve  and  healthful  fam- 
Uy  environment; 

"(4)  adoptive  parenta  In  locating  and. 
where  appropriate,  defraying  the  coet  of. 
post-plaoement  and  post-adc^tlcm  q>eclal 
servloea  to  children  requiring  such  aervloes 
aa  a  result  of  oonditlcms  which  existed  prior 
to  their  plaoement.  up  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding the  amotint  whloh  similar  services 
would  cost  the  State  In  qtieatlon  were  It  to 
provide  or  secure  such  services  as  the  guard- 
Ian  of  such  children:  and 

"(5)  prospective  adoptive  parents,  who 
would  consider  adoptkm  but  for  their  fi- 
nancial Inability  to  meet  a  chlld'a  needs, 
in  defraying  the  post-placement  and  post- 
adoption  cost  of  supporting  otaUdren  with 
special  zMeds.  In  amount  of  assistance  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  adequate  to 
enable  such  adoptive  parents  to  ■"«""»•  re- 
sponslblUty  for  raising  such  chUdren. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  In  cooperation  with 
State  agencies  principally  re^wnslble  for 
services  to  families  and  children,  shall,  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  clauses  (4) 
and  (5)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  seoUon.  In- 
sure that  the  requirements  of  this  subaectloh 
are  met. 

"(1)  Annual  reviews  of  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing such  assistance  aball  be  made.  At 
the  time  of  such  review  and  at  other  times 
during  the  year  when  changed  condltiona, 
including  varlaUoos  in  medical  opinions, 
prognoaia,  and  costs  are  deemed  by  the  State 
to  warrant  such  action,  appropriate  adjust- 
ments In  assistance  paymenta  may  be  made 
based  upon  changes  in  the  needs  ot  the  chUd. 
Any  parent  who  la  a  party  to  an  adc^tlon 
aselstanoe  agreement  may  at  any  tlma  in 
writing  request,  tox  reaaons  aet  forth  in  the 
request,  a  review  of  the  amount  of  any  pay- 
ment or  the  level  of  continuing  paymenta.  To 
the  extent  not  Inconsistent  wttb  the  appli- 
cable law  of  the  State  in  question,  (A)  such 
review  shall  be  begun  not  later  than  thirty 
days  after  the  receipt  of  such  requeat;  (B) 
adjustment  tn  the  amount  of  assistance  pro- 
vided may  be  made  retroaottve  to  the  date 
the  request  was  received  by  the  State  agency; 
and  (0)  If  the  request  is  not  acted  upon 
within  thirty  daya  after  tt  haa  been  reeelved 
by  the  State  agency,  or  if  the  State  agency 
modifies  or  terminates  an  agreement  wltbout 
the  concurrence  of  all  partlea,  any  party  to 
the  agreement  ebaU  be  entitled  to  a  hearing 
undar  the  applicable  provlaioas  of  ths  State 
administrative  procedure  regulatlona. 

"(S)  Asslstacoe  pursuant  to  clsuaee  (4) 
and  (5)  ot  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
aball  be  mads  only  pursuant  to  an  adoption 
asalstanoe  agreement  antered  into  by  the 
State  agency  principally  reepontlble  for 
servloee  to  families  and  ebUdisn  aad  tlM 
adoptive  parenta  coBoemed  prior  to  comple- 
tion of  the  adi^tlve  pro  esse.  Snob  agreement 
may  provide  that  ■aalstanoe  paymenta  aiay 
ba  made  bsfore  suOh  adoptlsn  bseomss  final. 
"(S)  In  detacmlatag  tbs  sppreprtata 
amount  of  aasistanoe  to  be  piovlded  pursuant 


to  clauses  (4)  and  (5)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
tbls  section,  due  consideration  shaU  be  given 
to  the  reoommendatlona  of  any  adoption 
agency  ellgU>to  for  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion  and  preaently  aupportlng  a  child  with 
apeclal  needa  in  foster  care  or  institutional 
care,  and  any  foater  parant  having  such  a 
child  in  hla  home. 

"(4)  A  systam  shaU  be  established  tn  such 
State  under  wbidi,  with  reqtect  to  a  child 
who  bss  been  in  foster  care  In  such  Stata 
for  at  least  six  months  after  such  dilld  is 
considered  legaUy  available  for  adopUw 
placement,  the  foster  parenta  providing  cars 
to  such  ohUd  wlU  be  nottfled  of  the  poe- 
aibnity  of  the  flnanclal  asslBtaace  for  adop- 
tive placement  autborlEsd  by  this  sectloa.  If 
such  parenta  wish  to  file  application  to 
adopt  the  ohlld  and  are  found,  after  study, 
to  be  approprlata  adoptive  parenta  tbr  the 
child  but  for  their  financial  Inability  to  meet 
the  chlld'a  needs,  they  abaU  be  i>rov1ded  all 
necessary  aaststanoa  in  completing  the  legal 
and  procedural  requlrementa  neceeaary  to 
effectuata  adoption,  and  approprlata  assist- 
ance. Including  paymant  for  I^gal  feea  and 
court  oosta,  pursuant  to  an  adoption  asalst- 
anoe agreeiiMnt. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  steps 
aa  he  deems  neoeeeary  to  encourage  aiul  fa- 
cilitate the  conalderatiaD  of  compreheostve 
adoption  assistance  legislation  by  iboee 
States  which  have  not  enacted  such  legisla- 
tion. 

"(d>  The  Secreti^ry,  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  oi  subaectlcm  (a)  of  this  section, 
shall  ensure  that  at  such  time  aa  the  final 
uniform  regulations  referred  to  in  subsection 
(c)  of  section  1401  are  pubUsbed  in  tbe  Fed- 
eral Register,  only  Statee  adopting  and  im- 
plementing, within  an  iHH>roprtate  period 
of  time  which  be  shall  determine,  programs 
consistent  with  such  regulation  shall  re- 
main eligible  for  granta  under  this  sectloa. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title— 

"(1)  the  term  'children  with  special  needs' 
means  those  Indlvldtials  between  the  ages 
of  birth  and  eighteen  years  who  are  physi- 
cally, emotionally,  or  mentally  handicapped, 
members  of  a  sUiIlng  group,  members  of  a 
minority  group,  chUdren  having  other  im- 
pedimenta (Including  age)  to  thetr  adoption, 
or  children  for  whom  an  adoptive  place- 
ment has  not  been  made  within  elx  montbe 
after  such  chUd  Is  available  for  adoptive 
plaoement: 

"(3)  the  term  'adoptive  parenta'  includes 
single  pnsons  able  to  meet  tbe  develop- 
mental needs  of  prospective  adoptive  chil- 
dren; 

"(3)  the  term  'special  services  to  chUdren' 
Indiides  such  medteal,  dental,  surgical,  idiyv 
leal  therapy,  psychotherapy,  and  other  eerv- 
ices  as  are  necessary  for  the  well-being  ot 
the  ehUd: and 

"(4)  tbe  tsrm  'Stata'  moans  the  Common- 
wealth  or  Puerto  Rloo.  tbe  VUgla  Isianda. 
Ouam,  Amerlcaa  Hamna,  aad  tha  TVust  Ter- 
ritory of  tbe  Pselfle  Islands. 

"CBTABLBHICXNT   OT  THX   MATIOKAI. 
ADOPTION  mVGKlCAnOM,  AMD  I 

"Sac.  140S.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  eatabUsbed 
In  the  Children's  Bureau  of  tbe  OOoe  ot 
ChUd  Development  of  tbe  Department  of 
Health,  Bducattcn.  and  Welfare  a  MatloBal 
Offloe  of  Adoption  infonnatloa  and  Seiiloes 
(beretnaftar  referred  to  as  the  "Offloe*)  whi^ 
ShaU  be  beaded  by  a  Director  (beretoafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Dtrector*)  who  tfiali  be 
^pointed  by  tbe  Secretary  upon  the  Joint 
recommendation  of  the  Dlreetur  ot  tbe  Offloe 
of  ChUd  Development  aad  the  Oblar  ot  the 
Children's  Bureau.  Tbe  Offloe  steU  be  Hm 
principal  agency  for  carrying  out  tbe  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

"(b)  It  ShaU  bs  the  guty  of  the  Direetor, 
m  aooordanoe  with  regulatioiw  wbtah  he 
ahall  prescribe,  to— 
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"(1)  eonduct  a  continuous  •duoAtloD*! 
ptoftwia  on  Mioptloii  and  to  pnpMw,  jrab- 
llah.  and  ilf  imlfitU  to  an  IntarMted  par- 
Uai,  prtraat  and  pOMle  aganctaa  and  arg*n- 
lw>tlona  and  covcmma&tal  Doitlai  aduea- 
ttooal  mataiWa  lagardliig  maaptUsa  and 
adoptloii  aariataaea  [fnigiMM; 

"(3)  maaaura  and  avaluata  the  Impact  of 
tha  ptocrama  anthorlatd  by  thla  tttla  and. 
no*  later  tbaa  M  daya  aftv  J^ua  M  of  aadi 
yaar.  ptapan  and  aolmlt  to  tba  aaeratary 
for  tnaaolttal  to  «ba  Fratfdant  and  tha 
Ooncraa  a  report  oo  rnuii  araluatkm.  which 
shaU  laehide.  trat  not  be  llmltad  to  (A)  the 
nomhcr  ot  ehiMtan  placed  In  adoptlTo  homae 
tindR'  adopttaB  aaMtanoe  acnam«itB  dur- 
ing tha  yaar  praoadtBC  the  annual  report  and 
tha  major  etaoaetatlatlea  at  aneh  tiilldren: 
and  (B)  the  number  at  ohlldren  currently 
In  foster  eai*  for  alx  moatha  or  more,  and 
the  legal  atatua  at  aoeh  children; 

"(S)  ensuxa  that  adoption  agendea  recalv- 
ing  eailitani'ie  authoclaad  under  thla  title 
Bubeobe  to.atandarde  ot  qualtty,  which  he 
tiiaa  piaaalbe.  for  adoptloii  eerrieea  (ln<dud- 
ing  pre -placement  and  poat^laoemant  and 
poet-adoptlan  eomiealing  and  atandarda  to 
protect  the  rlghta  ot  diildren  In  need  of 
adoption)  and  comply  with  tha  requirements 
at  tttla  VX  of  tha  CtrU  Bighta  Aot  at  1864, 
aa  amwvlad  (ti  UJB.O.  MOOd):  and 

"(4)  notwtthstandtog  any  other  prorlalon 
of  law,  provMe  for  the  operation  of  a  na- 
tlcoal  adoption  Information  system,  utOla- 
Ing  oompoten  and  modem  data  proreeslnc 
methods,  to  aaslst  In  the  location  ot  chil- 
dren in  need  at  adoptton  and  in  the  place- 
ment tn  adaptive  taomee  of  ehlldren  await- 
ing adoption,  and  for  the  inomotlon  of  oo- 
operatli%  efforte  with  any  rtmllar  programs 
operated  by  or  within  any  State  or  tontgn 
country. 

"ATTTBOaiZATIOir  OT  ArPBfVBUTIOXS 

"Sac.  1404.  There  are  aathoriaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80.  1974.  and  the  sueceedlng  three  fiscal 
yaara.  sudi  sums  aa  m^  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
title." 

KTAtta  WITH  Aoomnr  susauir  laws 

California.  OoTjrado,  Oonneetlcut,  Dela- 
ware, District  of  ODlombla,  Georgia,  lUlnc^. 
ftidlana.  Iowa,  ITanais.  Kentucy.  Maryland. 
Maaaaehuaetta.  Iflrhlgan,  Ifinneeota.  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  Nevada.  New  Jersey.  New 
York.  North  Dakota.  Ohio,  Oregon.  Bhode  Is- 
land. South  Dakota.  Ttenneaaee,  Texas,  mah. 
Vermont,  Wasblngtan  (State),  Wisconsin. 

intnn  the  New  Tortc  Ttanea.  Feb.  ao.  1973] 

ADomoar  Coaia  So«a  as  Bixtsb  Dbcunx 
(By  Judy  memsamd) 

Childless  New  York  oouples.  made  deq>er- 
ate  by  the  cmreBt  ahuilagu  of  healthy  white 
mfanta.  are  tommg  to  the  legal  but  often 
expenstva  field  of  private  adopttoii. 

In  this  nomaganry  proeadma — widely 
known  as  the  "i^y  market" — lawyers  ar- 
range for  eenples  to  acquire  a  baby  at  a  total 
coat.  tacUwUng  lagal  and  medlftal  expenses, 
that  may  range  aa  high  aa  996.000.  Although 
tha  prooedma  Is  lagal  In  aU  but  two  atetea 
(Oonnartkmt  and  Ddawara).  criUes  have 
qtMaOoDad  the  high  eoata. 

Behind  tha  baby  shortage  lie  tha  pill  and 
other  modem  oontsaoaptlvo  devices.  Uberal- 
laed  ahortlan  laaa  and  the  leaaenlng  of  the 
atlgma  once  attafhad  to  unwad  motherhood. 

nie  adaption  agenrlee.  which  once  were 
ahia  to  prmrlda  a  ataady  straaiii  of  white  In- 
fante at  itas  xaaglng  tram  ISOO  to  »J0OO, 
have  found  that  their  eonrcea  have  virtually 
dried  up.  A  result:  Walttng  llate  of  from 
three  to  ftva  yaara  Cor  a  baby. 

Tha  agenalea  hatea  ahlftad  their  emphaals 
to  dilldren  who  used  to  be  clalfWid  as  "hard 


to  place":  They  are  either  black  or  of  mixed 
race,  over  the  age  of  2,  «r  physically  handi- 
capped. The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  D^Mxtment  of  HasUth,  Bducatlon  and 
WelfUe  eatlmatea  that  90,(K)0  of  theee  chil- 
dren are  now  available  for  adoption,  1,060 
of  them  in  New  York  City. 

"Oray  market"  adoption  differs  from 
n>ladc  market"  adopttoo— which  U  Illegal— 
m  that  the  black  market  Involvee  bypassing 
legal  procedures  to  directly  sell  a  child  for 
■ftiwthtng  of  value  (usually  money),  or  It 
inv(flves  outright  fraud— such  as  the  falsi- 
fication of  a  birth  oertUlcate. 

But  what  both  the  "gray"  and  "black"  pro- 
cedures boil  down  to  la  the  ability  to  pay. 
And  generally,  the  fees  are  sky  high. 

"There  is  no  law  about  legal  fe«e — we  can 
diarge  any  fee  that  we  want  to,"  said  Walter 
IjebowltB.  a  Miami  lawyv  who  was  acquitted 
there  last  November  on  chargee  that  be  sold 
an  Infant  to  a  couple  for  $7,000 — $6,600  in 
legal  fees  and  $1,600  in  medical  expenses. 

The  judge  ruled  that  the  case  was  a  legal 
adoption  and  that  the  fees  were  (01  legitimate 
adoption  expenses.  Since  then  Mr.  liebowlte 
haa  written  200  pages  of  $  book  about  himself 
and  the  eaae.  with  the  working  title  of  "The 
Baby  Seller."  He  hopes  ttiat  it  will  become  a 
best  seller. 

And  what  does  he  deflhe  as  a  black  nur ket 
adoption?  "Ob,  we  recraitly  had  one  of  thoee 
in  norlda,"  he  repUed.  "A  lady  sold  her  baby 
for  a  car.  Now  that's  clearly  black  nuirket." 

In  private  adoption  (known  as  "Independ- 
ent adoption"  in  some  states),  a  couple 
generally  go  to  an  adoption  lawyer  who  is 
either  already  In  tou<^  with  a  pregnant 
wmnan  or  knows  other  lawyers  who  may  be. 
(There  Is  a  group  of  about  40  lawyen  across 
the  country  who  frequently  work  together.) 
The  couple  then  agree  to  pay  the  mother's 
medical  expenses  and  all  legal  fees.  Of  course, 
the  use  of  a  second  lawyer  raises  the  ooet.  In 
any  event,  the  total  ranges  from  $3,000  to 
$2S.000. 

Once  Uie  mother  officially  relinquishes  the 
baby  In  court,  adoptive  parente  In  New  York 
are  investigated  by  the  oity  and  the  report  is 
turned  over  to  either  Surrogates  or  Family 
Court,  which  have  the  final  say  on  whether 
the  adoption  will  b«  permitted.  Court  ap- 
proval means  the  parente  wUl  receive  a  birth 
certificate  In  their  name  and  that  the  original 
certificate  will  be  locked  away. 

In  agency  adoptions,  t^e  agency  does  all 
of  the  inveekgatlng — before  the  baby  is  given 
to  the  couple.  With  private  adoptions,  the 
dty  investigation  comes  after  the  placement 
and  Is  much  more  cursory. 

The  private  placementt,  however,  are  rarely 
turned  down.  "We  have  to  find  something 
really  drastic  for  that  to  happen,"  a  dty  in- 
vestigator said. 

Aoeordlng  to  Joseph  M.  Raid,  executive 
director  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America,  a  total  ooet  of  $10,000  for  a  baby  in- 
v(4ved  in  a  "gray"  or  a  "black"  procedure 
is  becoming  "mther  normal." 

"What  we're  hearing  about  these  days  are 
$25,000  babies,"  Mr.  B«ld  said.  "This  Is  a 
very  aerloos  situation  and  one  that  may  de- 
velop Into  a  very  critical  one. 

"T^ie  baby  buslnees  la  expanding  rapkUy 
all  over  the  country.  Judging  from  what 
people  In  the  chOd  welfare  field  are  tsOing 
me,"  he  added.  "These  profiteers  are  uMng 
any  method  they  can.  including  hiring  some- 
one on  a  campua  to  Iteep  an  aye  out  for 
pregnant  girls,  hMng  soineone  to  watch  ma- 
ternity homes  for  new  arrivals— and  even 
accosting  doctors,  lawyers  and  aodal  workers 
for  tha  namaa  of  pregnant  gtilt." 

There  la  very  sketchy  evldsnea  availabls 
as  to  the  extent  of  such  adoption  abuses  as 
sky-high  faas.  faWflnatInn  of  raoorda,  lUegal 
paymsnt  to  mothen  and  blacfemall  following 
illegal  trazisactions.  Court  oasss  such 


as  the  one  involving  Mr..  I^bowite  are  rare, 
alttiough  district  attorney*  tn  New  York 
and  Miami,  where  many  df  tha  ^^mAt^  tmi^ 
Ings  occur,  said  "lnvestig»tlons"  in  this  sres 
were  now  under  way. 

In  New  York,  selling  babies  la  a  Class  A 
misdemeanor,  pimlshabia  by  a  one-year  ]su 
sentence  and  a  $1,000  fine  for  each  act.  In 
Florida,  it  Is  a  felony,  and  the  offender  faces 
a  fine  of  up  to  $6,000  and  up  to  S  years  in 
prison. 

"You  rarely  find  prosecjutlon  in  this  ares," 
Mr.  Beld  said,  "because  It  Is  a  very  messy 
situation.  There  Is  a  baby  involved,  and  a 
family  involved,  and  they  generally  dont 
want  to  teatlfy." 

Nationally,  the  percentage  of  private 
ad«H>tlons  compared  with  agency  adc^tlons 
has  held  steady  over  the  years,  even  though 
the  total  number  of  adc^tlons  Is  rapidly  de- 
clining due  to  the  baby  ^tought. 

In  1970.  the  last  year  for  which  Govern- 
ment figtites  are  available,  89,000  children 
were  ad<^ted  through  agencies  and  19,600 
were  adopted  privately,  tn.  New  Y(»k  Stete. 
the  figures  for  1971-72  were  4,457  agency 
placemente  and  1,637  private  placemente. 

Ten  New  York  area  couples  who  were  in- 
terviewed about  their  e^^pertences  with  pri- 
vate and  black  market  adoptions  all  ve- 
hemently refused  to  have  their  names  vised, 
for  fear  of  cutting  off  their  contacte  for  fu- 
ture adoptions,  or  because  they  feared  that 
the  children  they  had  already  adopted  in  this 
manner  might  somehow  be  taken  away  from 
them. 

Here  are  some  of  their  stories : 

A  Brooklyn  Heighte  couple  learned  through 
a  lawyer  friend  of  a  maa  who  allegedly  bad 
a  steady  supply  of  white  babies  bom  of 
proatltutes.  The  man  visited  the  couple  at 
their  home  a  few  ntghte  later  and  said  be 
knew  of  two  babies  who  would  be  bom  in 
a  few  months. 

If  the  couple  agreed  to  his  $5,000  fee,  be 
said,  one  of  the  pregnant  women  would 
check  into  a  hospital  under  the  name  of  the 
Brocddyn  Heighte  wife,  and  the  baby's  birtb 
certificate  would  bear  ISbe  couple's  names. 
No  adi^tion  proceedings  woiQd  therefore  be 
necsBsary.  The  couple  pondered  this  highly 
Illegal  offer  for  an  hour,  then  dismissed  it  at 
"sordid." 

An  East  Side  couple  in  their  early  40's. 
who  bad  been  rejected  by  an  adoption  sgency 
as  being  "too  old"  to  adopt,  received  a  tele- 
phone call  one  evening,  tt  was  from  a  Man- 
hattan lawyer  whom  the^  had  never  met,  or 
even  heard  of. 

"I  ntay  be  able  to  help  you,"  he  said,  sym- 
pathetlcaUy.  "If  you  like,  I  will  mall  you 
photographs  of  some  handsome  single  young 
men  and  beautiful  single  young  vromen.  For 
$10,000,  you  can  choose  the  couple  you  want 
to  make  the  baby  for  you."  At  last  report, 
the  couple  were  still  considering  the  oftar. 

A  Jewish  couple  from  the  Caribbean  de- 
cided thay  wanted  that  rarest  commodity  In 
the  baby  market — a  Jewish  baby.  So  they 
called  a  Miami  lawyer  and  said  that  money 
was  no  inject.  A  few  days  later  they  flew  to 
Miami  with  $12,000  in  «ash  and  flew  home 
the  same  day  with  the  baby. 

Several  of  the  couple^  who  have  adopted 
privately  spoke  highly,'  almost  reverently, 
about  their  lawyers,  and  said  they  would 
have  no  healtancy  about  going  through  the 
process  again. 

"The  only  thing  that  bothered  me  was  the 
$700  that  was  unaccounted  tar  In  our  adop* 
tions."  said  a  Westeheater  County  womsa 
who.  with  bar  husband,  adopted  two  t>abtss 
privately  through  a  Manhattan  lawyer  b»> 
fore  the  market  dried  tip.  (Bach  adoptlea 
cost  around  $3,600.  including  legal  and  aadl- 
cal  feaa.)  "But  my  husband  aayi  tbat^  tb* 
way  yon  play  thU  gama.T  aha  added. 

Other  lawyen,  such  aa  Helen  Hope  of  Ml- 
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ami.  a  former  alxilne  atewardess  who  Is  one 
of  about  10  Miami  lawyers  who  apaclallae  In 
private  adoptions,  send  itemized  llate  to  their 
dlente  showing  every  single  expense  to  the 
adoption. 

Whan  does  the  cost  of  a  private  adoption 
become  "excessive"?  Observan  of  the  adop- 
tion field  say  anything  mm*  than  $1,000  for 
tha  lawyer  and  a  total  oost  of  more  than 
$S,000  is  questtonabla.  with  certain  excep- 
tions. Sometimes,  for  exaB4>le,  the  ooat  can 
soar  much  higher  due  to  unexpected  "MMHral 
expenses.  A  New  Jersey  ooupla  who  had 
planned  to  pay  $3,000  wouad  up  paying 
$6,600  because  the  mother  raqnlzad  exten- 
sive surgery  following  tte  birth  of  bar  baby. 

Lawyen  hear  of  bablea  In  several^ ways: 
Referrals  from  obstetrlciaaa  and  abortion 
counselors,  who,  lawyers  say,  often  get  kick- 
back faee;  contacte  on  coUaga  mnipnats;  from 
toe  pregnant  wamanor  her  family,  and  from. 
proapectlve  adoptive  couplea  who  find  preg- 
nant vromen  through  thalr  own  sources. 

Among  the  better  known  adoption  lawrsiB 
m  New  Yoi*  are  Joaeph  ^lenoer,  of  MC  Fifth 
Avenue,  who  is  sometimes  called  "the  dean 
of  private  adoptlcm":  Terry  Mllbnm.  who 
works  out  of  her  home  at  070  Weat  Bnd  Ave- 
nue; Stanley  B.  Mlchelman,  of  360  West  87th 
Street,  whoae  specialty  Is  bablea  bom  In  thla 
oountry  of  TMtlng  Owman  and  Austrian 
mothen;  Leonard  N.  Tarr.  of  40  Xxchange 
Place,  whoee  babies  are  aometlmaa  called 
"Tarr  bablea,"  and  Smanuel  H.  Pavaner,  of 
630  T%lrd  Avenue. 

Mr.  Tarr,  who  wak  also  a  stockbroker, 
could  not  be  reached  for  an  Intervtew.  He  Is 
serving  the  eighth  month  of  a  two-y«ar 
prison  sentence  in  the  Federal  CorrectlMial 
Institution  In  Danbury,  Conn.,  for  perjury 
In  a  Securities  and  Xxchange  Commission 
esse.  He  will  be  paroled  Mardi  7. 

Mr.  Favsner  raoeived  a  thrae-yaar  suspen- 
skm  last  March  from  the  Aasoelatkm  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  "converting 
to  his  own  use"  money  he  received  aa  a  guard- 
ian for  two  elderly  men  designated  as  "in- 
CMnpetente."  The  sums  Involved  were  $17,- 
690  and  $17,887,  according  to  bar  association 
records. 

Mr.  Favsner,  who  Is  still  arranging  adop- 
tions, was  one  of  three  Manhattan  lawyen 
who  were  visited  recently  by  a  New  York 
Times  reporter  and  a  mala  friend  who  were 
posing  as  a  prospective  adoptive  couple. 

At  the  meeting,  vrhith  wm  held  on  a  Sat- 
urday morning,  the  day  after  the  Initial  tele- 
phone conversation,  Mr.  Pavaner  told  the 
couple  that  tor  $10,000  they  had  a  good 
chance  ot  getting  a  baby  by  toe  end  of  Pteb- 
ruary.  Re  did  not  mentlcm  his  suqienslon, 
but  said  that  another  tearyer  would  handle 
the  court  proceedings. 

The  parents,  he  said,  wwe  an  IS-yew-old 
Jewish  gh-l  and  a  19-year-old  Protestant  boy, 
both  college  studente  from  mlddle-dass 
backgrounds.  He  said  the  girl  did  not  know 
she  was  pregnant  untu  tt  waa  too  late  for 
an  abortion. 

Mr.  Pavaner,  a  modly  dressed  man  in  a 
navy  turUe-neck  and  a  goatee,  spent  M  min- 
utes taking  a  thorough  written  blogi^ihy 
at  the  couple,  indudlng  detailed  informa- 
tion about  thalr  finanOlid  stetus.  Then  he 
■aid  that  If  the  ooupla  were  interested,  they 
would  have  to  pay  him  $10,000.  which  would 
be  put  in  eaerow  in  case  the  baby  was  not 
perfect. 

"If  the  baby  haa  any  dafacta  or  Is  a  mon- 
goloid." he  told  the  couple,  "you  will  get  the 
next  avaUable  baby." 

Ur.  Pavaner  said  that  both  the  ooupla  and 
tb*  pngnant  glri  and  bar  family  wonld  be 
Biven  each  other's  namea— which  Is  m  op- 
pontlao  to  agencies'  pollolea  of  strlet  ano- 
B7Bilt]N-<«nd  each  would  have  tha  rlgM  te 
decide  on  the  other's  ciuallflcatlona^ 

Mr.  Mlchelman,  the  second  lawyer  who  waa 


visited,  told  the  couple  that  for  approxi- 
mately $64100  ha  could  probably  arrange  for 
them  to  have  a  baby  withm  alx  to  eight 
months.  The  mothen  he  deals  with,  be  said, 
are  Oerman  and  Austrian  glils  who  are  found 
by  his  associates  in  Kurope. 

"The  mother  files  to  New  YoiA  in  her  ntoth 
month  and  is  housed  in  a  private  home  until 
she  glvea  birth  at  Flower  and  Fifth  Avenue 
Hoq>ltals,"  he  said.  "I  work  with  three  Ger- 
man-speaking doctma  there,  and  they  give 
the  girla  excellent  care." 

Mr.  iflchelman  aald  he  had  arranged  46 
similar  adopttona^  and  that,  so  far,  <mly  one 
woBoan  haddeddad  to  keep  her  baby  and  take 
it  back  to  Europe. 

He  aald  his  portion  of  the  $6,300  would  be 
$3,360.  "I  know  thatls  a  lot  of  money  for  an 
hour'B  pi4>er  work  and  two  court  appear- 
ances." he  said,  "but  we  do  take  vary  good 
care  of  the  girl  while  she's  h««." 

When  the  couple  caUed  Joseph  Spenoe, 
they  were  told  that  ha  would  be  unable  to 
see  them  before  the  end  of  March,  and  that 
he  charged  $100  tor  an  hour'B  oonsultation. 
He  added  thAt  the  ''attuatlon  was  grim."  and 
that  the  couple  would  probably  have  to  wait 
two  years  for  aliaby. 

However,  vrhen  the  "husband"  indicated 
that  money  was  no  object,  Mr.  Sp«icer  told 
him.  "Well,  I  do  take  certain  cases  in  my 
home  tn  Jackson  Heighte."  An  appointment 
was  set  for  the  following  week  in  hla  ofllce. 
.  Two  days  later.  MT.  ^lenoer  called  the 
couple  and  told  them  that  a  Philadelphia 
Uwyer,  who  uauaUy  handles  bablea  from 
Greece,  Italy  and  Yugoalavla,  knew  of  a  \riiite 
American  infant  who  was  about  to  be  bom. 
The  cost  was  $0,500,  plus  an  additional  $3,600 
fee  for  Mr.  Spenoer. 

"If  you're  not  interested."  Mr.  Spencer  said, 
"we  can  still  have  the  meeting  in  my  ofllce 
on  Monday."  Ttie  appointment  was  confirmed 
the  next  day  by  letter,  which  Informed  the 
couple  that  Mr.  Spencer's  fee  for  an  hour's 
consultetion  had  risen  to  $350.  The  couple 
canceled  the  appointment. 

The  following  week,  Mr.  Spencer  was  in- 
terviewed in  hie  office  by  the  repMter,  who 
he  did  not  know  was  a  member  of  the  couple 
who  had  seemed  so  eager  to  adopt  a  baby. 

The  lawyer,  a  wizened  man  with  a  fuU  head 
of  silver  hair,  refused  to  discuss  his  fees,  say- 
ing only  that  "when  you  go  to  the  best,  you 
pay  more.  That's  why  Louis  Nizer  can  com- 
mand $6,000.  That's  why  I  get  more  than 
other  people." 

Mr.  Spencer  said  he  abhorred  the  practlcea 
of  certain  profiteering  lawyen  whom  he 
called  "buccaneere."  but  said  he  often  dealt 
with  ttiam  when  his  cUente  desparataly 
wanted  a  baby  and  agreed  to  pay  their  in- 
flated fees. 

"Money  talks  in  this  bualnaas,"  he  said. 
"It's  gotten  to  the  point  where  bablea  that 
are  supposed  to  go  to  my  dlNite  are  being 
snatched  right  out  from  under  our  noses 
for  more  money.  There's  a  terrific  hunger  out 
there,  and  the  people  who  will  suffer  are 
thoee  in  the  $15, 000-$  16,000  bra^et  or  leas, 
because  they'll  never  be  able  to  afford  to 
adopt— unless  they  have  wealthy  parenta." 
Mr.  Spenoer  said  that  even  though  it  was 
illegal,  he  thought  there  waa  nothing  wrong 
with  an  adopUva  couple  giving  a  gift  of  mon- 
ey to  the  mother  for  her  baby  in  addition  to 
legal  and  madloal  expenses.  The  way  to  etr- 
cimivent  the  law  in  this  case,  he  said,  is  to 
give  the  mother  $700  to  $1,000  "for  living 
expensea." 

*T  feel  philoeophicaUy  that  a  mother  who 
Is  doing  thla  noble  thing  should  be  rewarded 
for  her  pain  and  suffering,"  he  said. 

Many  chUd  welfare  exp«rte  say  the  only 
answer  to  adoption  abuse  Is  to  put  all  adop- 
tions tn  the  hanti  of  agcsicles.  Such  a  situa- 
tion now  exlste  in  Conneeticut  and  Dela- 
ware, and  similar  leglalatlaa  haa  bean  intro- 


duced but  defeated  in  recent  yean  in  Florida 
and  Calif  omla. 

"Tha  all -agency  system  has  been  abeolutely 
successful  in  preventing  Independent  adop- 
tioQS  in  Connecticut,"  said  Robert  Budaey, 
that  stete's  chief  of  adoption  and  unwed 
mother  services.  "About  a  dozen  couples  try 
to  arrange  Independent  adoptions  a  year,  but 
that's  only  because  they're  Ignorant  of  the 
Uw." 

The  system  has  been  in  effect  there  slnoe 
1969,  and  allows  adoptions  only  through 
public  or  private  adoption  agencies,  "nie  pub- 
lic agencies  charge  no  fee;  the  private  agen- 
cies' fees  are  figured  on  a  sliding  acate  baaed 
on  a  couple's  income.  Ballgtnn  becomes  a 
factor  only  when  a  mother  laqueate  that  her 
child  be  placed  with  a  couple  of  a  particular 
faith. 

Proponente  of  private  adoption  in  New 
York  are  critical  of  what  they  consider  to  be 
the  archaic  and  sanctimonious  practices  ot 
agencies  as  they  are  now  set  up  here,  as  well 
as  of  the  agencies'  long  waite  for  babies,  their 
in^MirsonaUty.  and  their  rigid  requlremente 
that  make  it  difficult  for  middle-aged  people 
to  adopt  and  virtually  bar  adoptions  across 
religious  Ilnee. 

"We  just  didn't  want  to  go  through  the 
humiliation  that  applying  at  an  agency 
Involves."  said  one  Queens  mother  who  had 
adopted  a  child  privately.  "They  asa  you 
such  personal  questions,  like  all  about  your 
sex  life  and  the  size  of  yo\ir  house." 

Judge  Nanette  Dembite  of  the  New  York 
City  FamUy  Court,  who  haa  presided  over 
hundreds  of  adoption  proceedings,  said  that 
the  occasional  result  of  a  system  in  vrtiich 
money  Is  the  most  In^KUtant  factor  in  get- 
ting a  chUd  was  the  "obnoxloua  practice"  of 
babies  going  to  "imdeslreble  parente." 

"I  think  all  private  adoptions  should  be 
abolished,"  she  said.  "But  first  we  must  have 
a  sufficient  network  of  agencies  that  are 
truly  nonsectartan  and  do  not  act  arbitrar- 
ily. That  would  be  the  ideal  situation." 

SoBSDizED   AsorrxoM — A  Bxpost  to 

THx  Illinois  Qenzxal  AssncaLT 

(By  Edward  T,  Weaver,  Director,  Department 

of  Children  and  Family  Surloes) 

This  report  on  snbeldlzad  adoption  is  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  of  Children  ""< 
Family  Servioee  to  memben  of  the  Hllnola 
General  Assembly  in  rnmpMmnnm  with  PubUo 
Act  70-1683,  approved  on  October  6.  1909. 
The  law  amended  the  Act  irrtriMtshlng  the 
Department  by  »^'«<''g  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"The  Department  may  provide  «ww1b]  aa- 
aistance.  and  shall  establish  rulea  and  regula- 
ttona  concerning  such  sailstaiiui.  to  peraons 
who  adopt  phyaicaUy  or  mri tally  handl- 
ci4>ped,  older  and  other  hard-to-placa  chil- 
dren who  immediately  prior  to  their  adoption 
were  legal  warda  of  the  Departmaot.  TlM 
amount  of  asslstenre  may  vary,  depending 
upon  the  needa  of  the  child  and  tha  adoptive 
parents,  but  must  be  leas  ♦■>«^i  the  moothly 
coet  of  care  of  the  child  In  a  foster  homa. 
Special  piupoee  grante  are  aUowed  where  the 
child  requliea  a  special  servloa  but  such  caste 
may  not  exceed  the  amounte  which  itimti^y 
services  would  cost  the  Department  if  It  were 
to  provide  or  secure  them  as  guardian  of  the 
child.  The  Department  shall  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  cost  benefit  of  this 
program  by  April  1, 1970." 

Accordingly,  by  official  regulatton  affeeUve 
November  14.  1909,  the  subakllaed  adc^Uon 
program  was  Implamentad.  SubsbUaad  adop- 
tion Is  a  plan  by  which  the  DepartBMnt  oon- 
ttnuee  Wnanrlal  involvement  beyood  the  legal 
oonstmunation  of  an  adoptloa  of  a  ohlld  for 
whom  the  Department  had  responsibility  by 
court  order  or  sorrender  tmaaedlataly  prior  to 
adoption.  It   makea  adoption  poaslbl*  for 
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ehndnn  wbo  would  oUmtwIm  remain  la  tmx- 
•upportad  foster  car*  until  Xkaif  xmA  adnlt- 
baludad  a»»  dUMm  wlio  eumot  be 
for  adoirtlcMk  tliroagli  >il»Miic  c^ 

eoBdltloit.  or  ottMr  aartoaB  linpcdl- 

gecau—  of  the  progma's  n>»m—  uid  the 
tiMd  to  finlltMlw  itaff  with  the  ortteiU  and 
prooeduree  to  be  employed,  only  one  sutael- 
dlatd  ertcptloM.  wee  oompleted  In  1900.  How- 
ever, by  MfcVBh  90,  19TO.  e  total  of  4A  appU- 
catloBa  Tor  entwIrUfwrt  adoption  ;had  been 
ept*"***.  ■a<l  ttM  iKocram  waa  laJning  mo- 
mantum  tn  eaMi  of  tberOapertmeat'e  el^t 
teglona  throogJiiMBl  the  atate. 

A  eazeCnl.  iiaiaaiiallwi  projectton  of  an- 
tldpatad  aavtefa  to  the  BUte  of  minolfl  that 
will  be  reellsed  while  these  46  children  grow 
to  maturity  has  bean  eat  at  taajSlS.  Ibli 
flguie  was  oompodted,  a*  auriMrt  doUsr  latee. 
by  aDbtzBotlag  ttM  total  anttdpaited' easts  of 
the  sabstdlesimtU  the  ehUdren  reach  18  from 
tlM  higher  total  of  boardlnc  care  payments 
whldi  the  stato  woaM  have  to  aasaine  If  It 
matntalasd  foaidlaashtp  of  the  children 
until  they  reeeh  their  majority.  Known  extra 
costs  to  the  state  to  facUltato  the  ad(H>- 
tlons— e«..  payment  of  a  alcniflcant  one- 
time medical  or  dental  bill — have  been  de- 
ducted In  arrtTlng  at  the  projected  dcdlar 
benefit. 

iliere  will  also  be  savings  in  administra- 
tive coets  because  Department  caseworkers 
win  no  looger  proTM*  supwvlalon  of  the 
ohUd.  which  la  requlzed  for  youngsters  in 
foster  fsmlly  oars  who  remain  under  state 
guardianship.  Bowever,  because  the  sample  of 
apprered  caaee  Is  naall  and  stair  need  time 
to  become  famUlar  with  the  processing  of 
subsldlaed  adoption  (which  repceeents  an 
administrative  eost).  no  attempt  eras  made 
at  this  time  to  project  the  antlclpeted  eav- 
Ings  In  administrative  espenses.  If  the  vol- 
ume of  children  acoepted  under  this  pro- 
gram grows  slgnUeantly,  the  savings  In  this 
area  will  be  considerable. 

All  46  chUdrea  for  whom  sutaekUoed  adop- 
tion has  bsen  spproved  are  being  adopted 
by  their  foster  paients.  Twenty-two  of  the 
yoiingstezs  ar»  white,  30  are  black,  two  are  of 
mixed  race,  and  one  Is  an  American  Indian. 
Thirty-two  of  the  children  are  under  five 
yean  of  age.  Some  are  physteally  handi- 
capped. Some  are  mentally  retarded.  Some 
are  o<d«r  children  who  have  been  with  the 
same  foster  pannts  for  years  and  for  whom 
pUoement  In  another  home  woold  definitely 
be  tiaujiiatlc  for  them. 

The  following  examples  have  been  taken 
f^m  case  records,  with  only  the  names  of 
the  individuals  changed.  They  Illustrate  how 
the  subskHned  adoption  program  benefits 
the  children,  the  -adaptive  family,  and  the 
taxpayer. 

Margaret,  8.  and  Sarah,  0,  are  sisters. 
Joseph,  8,  Is  a  half-brother.  All  were  vle- 
ttms  of  severe  phyaleal  and  mental  abuse. 

ifatgaret  was  bratat  damaged  and  Is  emo- 
tionally disturbed  as  well  as  retarded.  She 
also  suffers  partial  paralysis  of  the  vocal 
cords  tram  behig  cfuAed.  an  Incident  which 
resulted  In  her  stepfather^  being  sent  to 
pilson. 

Sarah  la  a  borderline  retardate  who  was 
raped  at  age  three  and  sulfeied  other  severe 
parcBtal  abuse  and  neglect. 

Jossph  was  also  abused  tn  his  former  hcnns 
and  Is  a  very  slow  learner. 

Tbaae  youhgsters  were  placed  In  August. 
1967.  wtth  a  foster  mother  who  hss  ^ven 
ttiem  the  leva  and  seeorlty  they  eo  dee> 
pemwy  used.  The  foster  mo«li«r  is  dl- 
wonsd  and  works  the  alght  tfUft  at  a  hos- 
pital as  a  nasnssd  praettcal  nnxae.  Her  sal- 
ary ta  8886  par  month,  sod  ate  has  been  r»- 
^m  month  ftan  tba  Dspart- 
of  tlM  thrae  foster  ehfldzan. 
A  young  woman  reared  by  the  foster  mother 


and  now  living  in  her  home  provides  super- 
Tlsloo-  for: the  youngsters  whsn  the  foster 
mother  Is  at  her  job.  To  enable  her  to  adopt 
the  children  whom  she  had  grown  to  love  as 
hsr  own.  the  foster  mothet  is  willing  to  re- 
duce the  Departments  monthly  eare  pay- 
ments to  818S  and  to  pv  a  lawyer  to  rep- 
resent her  in  the  three  adoptions. 

The  Department  hss  approved  subatdlaed 
adoption.  The  dollar  aavlngs  to  the  State  of 
Illinois  win  amount  to  an  estimated  $231900. 
In  hum&n  terms,  the  '^vlogs"  to  the  chil- 
dren from  obtaining  a  permanent  home  la 
Inestimable.  • 

Ifary  Is  a  "hard-to-pla«a"  <ailkL  £be  is 
black  and  was  bom  8  yeaas  ago  wltti  a  left 
arm  stumiMd  and  malf  acmwL  Since  ahe  was 
one  week  old.  Mary  has  lived  with  Mts. 
Jenkins,  a  widow  who  is  poor  tn  matstlal 
terms  but  rich  In  love  for  her  faster  idxild. 
Mary  has  called  Mrs.  JenkUia  "Mam"  as  long 
as  She  can  remember,  fliey  have  been 
threngh  much  together,  including  the  first 
fitting  of  a  prosthesis  on  Mary's  deformed 
srm.  The  prostheels  wiU  need  to  be  replaoed 
two  or  three  more  times  as  Mary  growe  to 
matmrity. 

Mrs.  Jenkins  cannot  afiierd  a  substantial 
loss  of  income,  but  she  does  want  to  adopt 
Mary.  The  Department  has  approved,  a  snb- 
sldlxBd  adoption  in  which  the  agency  will  re- 
imburse her  for  ^e  lawyer's  fee  and  will 
ooatlnne  reqponslbiUty  for  Mary's  medical 
care.  Tbm  continuing  monthly  subsidy  will  be 
876,  or  81T  leas  than  the  agency  now  pays  for 
Mary's  foster  care.  The  estfenated  savings  on 
"out-of-pocket"  expenses  over  the  next  10 
yesis:  83,903. 

Jimmy  and  Jonah  are  4V4-year  old  twins 
who  were  bom  prematurely.  Both  have  a 
hare  lip  and  cleft  palate.  Fbr  some  time,  the 
boys  received  medical  care,  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois'  Division  of  Services  for 
Crippled  Children,  at  a  specialized  cleft 
palate  clinic.  Both  have  undergone  success- 
ful surgery  for  repair  of  the  defects,  but 
Jonah  stiU  has  an  opening  in  his  palate.  Con- 
sideration is  being  given  to  a  further  opera- 
tion. 

A  physician  says  "phystcaUy  they  are  about 
like  avi-year  olds  and  also  in  their  iqiparent 
mental  and  social  development.  It  is  not 
realistic  to  assume  they  will  ever  reach  nor- 
mal intelligence  or  size."  A  psychologist  Is 
less  fearful  of  mental  retardation  and  be- 
lieves the  boys  may  continue  to  develop  to 
"a  low  average  to  average  intelligence  poten- 
tial." 

Before  the  boys  were  six  months  old,  the 
Department  arranged  through  a  private 
agency  to  place  them  with  the  Morris  foster 
family.  Aoocrdlng  to  the  caseworker,  "much 
of  the  progress  and  continued  development 
can  be  attributed  to  the  Mbrris'  support,  in- 
credilHe  patience,  and  cot>stant  effort  In  be- 
half of  the  twins.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marris  and 
thslr  other  children  realh»  the  llmltetlons 
that  the  twins  have  physloilly  and  mt^ec- 
tually  and  accept  their  limitations  with  un- 
derstanding and  love." 

Mr.  Bfbrris,  an  $810  a  month  design  engi- 
neer,  and  his  wife  have  adopted  four  chU- 
dren  already,  all  of  whoa  were  "hard  to 
place"  by  teasoa  of  physical  or  mental  han- 
dicap or  racial  background.  They  range  in 
ago  tmm.  six  to  seventeen  years  of  ags.  Pay- 
ments provided  by  the  Depsrtment  for  care 
of  the  twins  have  represented  the  family's 
only  Income  In  addition  to  Ux.  ttanW  salary. 
However,  the  family  recently  recetvad  place- 
ment of  a  three-month  old  mulatto  child 
whom  they  will  ultimately  adopt. 

Ths  tnbildy  agrssmtnt  vorkad  out  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris,  enahlltig  them  to  adcqit 
the  twlos.  calls  for  the  Department  to  pro- 
vide a  878  monthly  subsMy  per  child  tn- 
stesd  of  the  8118  psr  montli  per  child  board- 
ing oars  fee.  The  Depattiaent  win  also  aa- 
sume  responsibility  for  th»  legal  fees,  plus 


any  medical  treatmsnt.  qiiecfa  therapy,  or 
special  education  caste  relating  to  the  tsdns' 
handicaps. 

The  dollar  savings  to  ths  State  of  Illinois 
over  the  next  18  years  Is  estimated  at  812,120. 

Jexry,  a  alx-year-ald  blatfc  youngster  hss 
been  considered  for  adoption  by  ssvaral 
fafnlUss,  but  plana  have  f*Uen  through  In 
each  Instance.  This  handsoms,  latelllgant 
jroungster  has  an  allezgle  canditton  that  has 
required  treatment  by  a  specialist  nearly 
every  wetfc  for  Vt»  past  two  years. 

Jerry  haa  bsen  ttk.  the  Washburn  foster 
homrs  slnae  he  was  oslb  week  old.  Ba>Ui  the 
foster  mother  and  tha  foster  father,  whs 
was  faced  into  esrly  rsttaD^uent  bseaius  of 
a  ruptioed  eplesn;  wast  to  adopt  Jerry.  TTie 
child  hss  aesdmed  their  last  nama  and  knows 
no  other  paianta. 

..  The  family  faunma  Is  basad  on  the  father's 
flodal  aecurlty  and  dlsahiltty  paasloii.  The 
couple  hss  osiad  for  othav  fbstar  ohlldteo 
In  the  past,  sod  will  oontlnvs  to  do  so.  How- 
ever, Jeny  tv  tha  only  ado|itabla  youngster 
wb0  has  been  with  ttiam  on  *  long-tnm 
baatB.  m  faot,  in  1987,  whan  It  became  19- 
parent  that  Jerry's  chantM  for  adoption 
were  quite  slim,  a  loog-^arm  placement 
agreement  waa  entered  Into  with  tha  fam- 
ily. Tlie  Waahbums  agnsd  to  pay  full  cloth- 
ing ooste  with  tha  Departxaant  paying  Just 
the  regular  bosnllng  ear*  fes,  without  a 
clothing  allowance. 

Subeidiaed  adoption  wlU  facilitate  agency 
withdrawal  from  the  case  Hmnigh  payment 
to  the.  family  for  legal  fees  lor  ths  adoption 
andrby  agreement  to  -undertnlte  tha  cost  of 
Jerry's  msdloal  treatment  (or  the  aUerglea. 
He  Is  expected  to  need  thla  type  of  medical 
treatment  for  only  two  or  three  years. 

The  savings  that  will  aoisus  to  the  Stete 
of  nunois  as  a  result  of  suhsKliirtng  Jerry's 
adoption  has  been  estamated  at  8e,9iM. 

Pamela  is  6  and  has  been  in  the  same  foster 
home  since  she  was  four  menths  of  afe.  She 
did  not  become  adopteble  until  ^e  was  more 
than  2<^  years  of  i^e,  we)l  past  the  baby 
stage  which  appeals  to  most  potential  adop- 
tive parente.  Her  foster  mother  and  foster 
father,  a  steelworker  who  makes  $400  per 
month,  had  not  pursued  ths  matter  of  adop- 
tion aggressively  becaxiae  they  could  not  af- 
ford to  hire  a  lawyer. 

The  case  record  states:  "tlMre  Is  a  strong 
emotional  bond  between  the  child  and  the 
prospective  adoptive  par$ats.  Placement 
with  this  family  has  given  ifce  child  a  secure 
early  childhood.  To  make  any  other  plan  for 
the  child  would  be  destructive,  traumatic . . ." 

The  agreement  reoeatly  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Chfidren  and  Family  Serv- 
ices calls  for  the  agency  to  pay  the  family 
for  necessary  legal  work  to  complete  the 
adoption.  This  one-time  fee  Will  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  foster  parents'  willingness  to 
terminate  the  $81  monthly  child  care  pay- 
ments entirely.  The  savings,  projected  until 
Pamela  reaches  age  18,  amounte  to  $16,783. 
Equally  important,  the  parente  and  child  are 
benefited  by  a  program  which  enables  them 
to  tieoome  a  permanent  family. 

Success  of  this  program  will  not  reduce 
Department  efforts  to  find  :new  parente  for 
adopteble  (dUldieft.  On  the  oontrary,  by  mov- 
ing into  adoption  the  backlog  of  children 
Who  form  ths  hard  core  of  the  "hard  to 
place."  Department  staff  wfil  be  in  a  better 
position  to  engage  in  enterprising  efforte  to 
recruit  appUoanta  for  adoption  of  minority 
race  or  handicapped  ohlldken  as  they  are 
released  for  adi^tion. 

Pollolee  and  prooeduree  utilized  in  the  sub- 
etdlksd  adopttm  laogfam  are  ourrently  un- 
der review,  but  prooesslng  of  initial  appll- 
•cante  atiggesta  no  major  problems.  Appro- 
priata  Bsfieguards  have  hsen  Irollt'  Into 
the  procedures  for  determining  a  family's  eli- 
gibility for  snhstdlaed  adoption.  For  example, 
the  prospective  adoptive  parents  must  sub- 
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mlt  their  most  recent  federal  Income  tax  re- 
turn along  with  U>elr  application  for  a  sub- 
sidy. 

It  Is  too  early  for  the  Department  to  make 
far-reaching  claims  of  success  in  cost/bene- 
fit terms.  However,  the  examples  cited  earUer 
demonstrate  that  subsidized  adoption  Is  a 
bold  new  i^proach  to  me«t  the  needs  of 
"bard  toplacs"  children  and  that  It  has  sig- 
nificant potential  for  conservation  of  public 
funds,  l^e  savings  that  may  be  effected  by 
reducing,  or  at  least  controlling,  worker 
caseloads  should,  moreover,  not  be  over- 
looked. A  sighlflcant  long-range  benefit  of 
this  program  Is  likely  to  be  more  effective 
utlUsatlon  of  the  time  of  child  welfare 
workers.  If  workers  spend  more  time  provid- 
ing preventive  services  that  hold  families 
toge^r.  they  reduce  the  need  to  place  chil- 
dren outside  their  own  homes,  either  in  fos- 
ter care  or  In  adoption. 


By  Mr.  DOMlNldL: 

8. 3299.  A  bm  entitled  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foimdatlon  Authorization  Act  of 
1975.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  PubUe  Welfare. 

Mr.  DOMBnCK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  Introdnoe  the  authoarlia- 
tion  bill  for  the  National  Science  Po«m- 
dation's  I9t5  program.  It  Is  very  fitting, 
I  think,  that  the  aiq^roachlng  3Sth  an- 
niversary of  NSPs  creation  by  Congress 
should  be  marked  by  plans  for  the  most 
vigorous  i»«gram  of  fundamental  re- 
seardi  In  NBP  history — on  Increase  of 
2S  percent  in  the  funding  levrt  over  tiie 
current  year.  It  is  also  most  apiHtjprlate 
that  NSF— the  only  Federal  agency  that 
supports  the  entire  range  of  science — ^Is 
bdng  asked  to  play  a  significant  role  In 
the  aoeelarated  national  effort  to  use 
that  science  m  the  eervloe  of  society. 

These  aic  complementary  efforts,  and 
it  is  extremely  desirable  in  my  view  ttiat 
there  be  this  central  point  in  the  Federal 
Government,  as  NSP  provides,  where 
basic  and  applied  work  in  science  are 
brought  together.  In  this  way  the  full 
potential  that  science  has  to  offer,  for 
both  the  short  and  the  kmg  term,  stands 
a  greater  cludice  of  bring  accurately  as- 
sessed and  realized.  NET'S  ability  to  carry 
out  these  responsibilities  Is  further  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  the  NSF  Direc- 
tor, Dr.  H.  Ouyford  Stever,  is  also  the 
President's  Science  Adviser.  In  the  role 
he  must  constantly  assess  tihe  contribu- 
tion that  all  areas  of  science  can  make 
to  the  Nation. 

This  bin  authorizes  $788.2  million  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation's  pro- 
grams in  the  coming  year,  including  $5 
miUion  for  the  special  foreign  currency 
appropriation.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$141.8  million  above  the  current  year's 
program  levd  of  $646.4  million. 

I  find  imrtteularly  tetereetlng  the  pro- 
posed plans  for  brtnglSK  NSF*s  basic  and 
applied  research  programs  and  Its  ^u- 
cattou  programs  to  bear  on  the  energy 
problem.  Some  $253  mllUon  will  be  di- 
rected at  acceleratlBg  the  national  effort 
toward  energy  s^f-aofBeleney. 

Of  this  total.  $t30  mfflkm  wflr  luroive 
the  search  for  basic  knowledge  needed  tn 
the  energy  area,  ranging  from  studies  of 
Uttle-nnderstood  phencamena  In  ohemia- 
try,  idiyslcs,  and  the  behavior  oS.  mate- 
rials,  to  ecologleal,  and  eoonflndc  proc- 
esses involved  In  alternative  Bcflntloos  to 
the  energy  jproblem.  Also  Included  In  the 


$253  milUon  total  \&  the  sum  of  $103  mil- 
lion in  the  RANN  program — ^Research 
AM>lied  to  National  Needs — ^«4iich  will 
support  applied  research  dealing  with 
energy.  Tbis  wQl  focus  particularly  on 
the  devdopment  of  solar  and  geothermal 
energy  as  well  as  other  nonconventlonal 
energy  sourees  such  as  wind  and  ocean 
temperature  gradfents.  and  on  the  en- 
vironmental consequences  of  energy  ex- 
traction and  conversion.  Over  $3  million 
is  also  included  for  graduate  traineeships 
and  postdoctoral  tralnmg  in  energy-re- 
lated areas,  to  help  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  the  trained  manpower  we  are 
going  to  need  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  believe  this  program  is  to  be  com- 
meoded  as  a  carefully-developed,  for- 
ward move,  drawing  on  the  Foundation's 
versatile  skills  encompassing  a  wide 
range  of  disciplines,  to  assist  the  Nation 
in  solving  our  energy  needs. 

In  this  regard  I  note  with  particular 
pleasiu-e  that  $50  million  Is  requested  for 
NSFs  solar  energy  research  program  for 
the  coming  year — a  four-fold  Increase 
over  this  year's  funding  leveL  Under  the 
RANN  program,  which  began  In  1971, 
NSF  was  the  first  Federal  agency  to  take 
the  initiative  in  solar  energy  research 
for  domestic  use. 

It  has  moved  ahead  rapidly  in  a  num- 
ber of  solar  energy  areas,  particularly 
with  an  excellent  program  to  bring  sys- 
tems for  solar  heating  and  cooling  of 
buildings  to  the  point  where  they  can  be 
conunercially  developed.  The  adminis- 
tration last  year  designated  NSP  as  the 
lead  agency  for  solar  agency  research. 
This  rapidly  growing  program  Is  par- 
ticularly gratifying  in  view  of  the  spe- 
cific directives  to  NSF  from  its  Senate 
authorization  committee,  in  both  the 
1973  and  1974  authoiizatian.  to  increase 
Its  support  of  research  on  nonconven- 
tlonal energy  resources  with  particular 
reference  to  solar  energy. 

In  addition  to  mobilizing  its  efforts  in 
a  broad  attack  on  the  energy  problem, 
the  Foundation  will  also  continue  many 
vital  programs  that  are  being  carried 
out  under  its  surax)rt  and  direction. 
iTiese  include  continued  construction 
of  the  very  large  array — VLA-^for  radio 
astronomy,  which  will  have  a  sensitivity 
and  resolution  unmatched  anywhere  in 
the  world:  continued  support  for  our 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  programs,  includ- 
ing completion  of  the  new  South  Pole 
station  next  winter;  support  for  the  im- 
portant ocean  sediment  coring  program, 
the  global  atmospheric  research  pro- 
gram, and  the  international  decade  of 
ocean  exploration,  all  of  which  are  mak- 
ing significant  contributions  to  our 
tmderstaiMlIng  of  the  Earth's  crust  and 
the  oceans  and  atmosphere  that  enclose 
it  and  maintain  the  cycle  of  life  on  it. 

The  Foundation's  restructured  sci- 
ence education  program  for  fiscal  1975 
will  be  funded  at  the  level  of  $61.4  mil- 
lioxv  Nev  programs  are  being  supported 
td  meet  changing  educational  require- 
ments in  the  1970's.  These  Include  course 
development  to  train  practitioners  as 
well  as  researchers;  projects  to  give  more 
students  a  basic  understanding  of  sci- 
ence; and  efforts  to  Improve  the  skills 
of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
students.  All  of  these  are  directed  at 


increasing  the  flexibility  of  scientific 
and  technical  manpower  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  society  and  at  in- 
creasing the  general  public's  under- 
standing of  science  and  how  it  interacts 
with  society. 

In  addition  to  these  areas,  the  budget 
for  1975  includes  a  stress  on  research  on 
National  R.  &  D.  Assessment  and  on 
Science  suid  Technology  Policy  and 
Energy  R.  It  D.  Policy,  in  support  of  the 
NSP  Director's  role  as  the  President's 
Science  Adviser. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  sectional  anal- 
ysis of  this  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rxooxs,  as  follows: 

S.  3299 

Be  it  enacted  bf  tfie  Senate  end  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vnitei  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  National  Science  Foundatton  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jvme  80.  1878,  to  enable 
it  to  carry  out  Ito  powers  and  duties  \mdsr 
the  National  Science  Foundatton  Act  of  I960, 
as  amended,  and  under  title  IX  of  tne  Na- 
tional Defense  Kducatlon  Act  of  19fi8,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  'Reasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  8783.300,000. 

8sc.  3.  Appropriations  made  pvtrsuant  to 
auth<Ml^  provided  In  sections  1  and  4  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation,  for  expendl- 
turs.  or  for  obligation  and  expenditure,  for 
such  period  or  periods  as  may  be  specified 
in  Acte  making  such  appropriations. 

Sbc.  3.  Appropriations  mads  pursuant  to 
thla  Act  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,  for  official  consultetion.  reprasente- 
tion.  or  ether  extraordinary  expeneee  upon 
ths  approval  or  authority  of  tha  Otrector  oC 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  his 
determination  shaU  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  oOcers  ot  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

8xc.  4.  In  addition  to  such  sums  ss  are 
authorised  l>y  section  1,  not  to  exceed 
85.000,000  is  authorised  to  be  expropriated 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1878,  for  ex- 
peoses  of  ths  National  Sclsnes  Foundation 
incurred  outside  the  United  Stotes  to  be  paid 
for  in  foreign  currenciss  which  the  Treasury 
Department  detersfilnss  to  be  exoeea  to  ths 
normal  reqtihements  of  ths  XTnlted  States. 

Sbc.  8.  "mis  Act  may  be  cttsd  ss  the  *TT»- 
tfcmal  Bclenee  Foundation  Anthortzatlon 
Act,  1876." 

SSCTVOWAX.  Alt  AXiTflSS 

A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  ae- 
tlvitlee  of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  for  other  purpoeee. 

Sec.  1.— This  section  authotlaas  spproprla- 
ttons  to  the  Nstlonal  Sclsnoe  Foundatton  for 
fiscal  year  1B76  In  the  amount  of  8788.a00/)00. 
equal  in  total  to  the  amount  shown  In  the 
President's  Fiscal  1»75  Budget.  Including  tho 
amendment  for  energy  research. 

Sec.  2. — This  section  provides  that  appro- 
priations made  pursuant  secttons  1  and  4 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  for  such  period,  or  periods,  of 
time  as  may  be  specified  In  approprlatlODS 
acte. 

Sec.  3. — ^Thls  section  authorlaes  an  allow- 
ance of  up  to  88.000  for  ofllelal  oonsultatlon, 
representAtion.  and  other  extraordinary  ex- 
penees  to  be  expended  at  the  dlaoretlon  of 
the  Director. 

Sec.  4. — Tl^  section  authorlsss,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  funds  appropriated  by  section  U 
an  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1978  not  to 
exceed  $8,000,000  for  expenses  of  the  JTStlonal 
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8ct»noe  Foundation  Incurred  outside  of  ttie 
United.  States  to  be  flnanoed  from  forelga 
currenclet  wliich  are  determined  by  the 
Tnamary  Department  to  be  in  exceas  of  the 
aemial  requirvmanta  of  the  United  Btatea. 
Sec.  6. — Thla  eectlon  permits  tba  citation 
of  tba  Act  as  tba  "Nattonal  Sdance  pynioda- 
tloQ  AutbMtzatkm  Aot.  1974:." 


By  MB.  BROCK: 
8.  »00.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Naticmal 
Housing  Act  to  provide  a  statutory  basis 
for  the  contiiwing  administration  by 
Pederal  Homing  Administraiton  of  the 
standard  risk  programs  undier  such  act. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
flpuBing  and  Durban  Affairs. 

THS  mau&aovBilM  anMnnaraaxiox  act 

Sir.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istradoo  Act  of  1974  Tchlch  would  create 
an  indepeodent  FMeral  agency  for  un- 
subaldlied  Bederal  Housing  Adminlstra- 
tton  prognuna. 

XtM  time  bM  come  to  consider  care- 
fuBy  the  roAeirf  the  FMeral  Government 
In  its  basto  UBMitoBtdised  housing  pro- 
grams and  the  i^:«sent  ooiMBtioa  of  FHA 
:^  Is  no  secret  that  the  FHA  Is  experienc- 
ing deepening  dtlBadtles  and  It  is  as- 
sumed by  many  in  Congress  that  these 
trpidsles  essentiaUy  stem  from  all  of  the 
IvognuBs  that  this  agency  adzoinlstem. 
This  is  only  partly  true.  It  is  both  inac- 
eomte  and  unfair  to  dam  all  of  FHA's 
programs  because  of  the  dllBcUltles  it  has 
experienced  In  those  areas  whld>  are  sub- 
sidised. 

Earlier  4&i8  month  the  Senate  com- 
pleted wvrk  oo  8.  M66,  the  Housing  and 
Oommnnity  Development  Act  of  1974. 
This  act  went  a  long  way  toward  simpli- 
fying and  strengthening  the  Federal 
Government's  role  in  a»d«>ting  housing. 
But  tt  does  jiot  go  far  enough.  The  most 
workable  solution  Is  to  totally  sever  the 
subsidized  from  the  uniubsidlaed  hous- 
ing programs  for  which  the  OepBrtaient 
fltf  Houatag  and  Urban  Development — 
HUD— is  responsible  aaff  \»  create  an  in- 
dependent Inderal  inttptog  ageti^  which 
will  be  responsible  for  t]be  Administration 
and  proper  ezecutitm  of  FHA's  original 
standard  risk  unsubsidlzed  programs. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
does  not  desert  such  sub^^xed  programs 
as  the  Congress  wishes  HUD  to  pursue. 
It  ma^  S)eclBE  allowance  for  coopera- 
tion "between  the  independent  FHA  and 
HUD  or  other  agenclea  In  canylng  out 
sttbeldy  programs  for  which  HUD  or 
other  dyartmente  we  responsible. 

By  prefvldfaig  a  dean  break  between 
the  unsubsIdiBed  and  stAsidiaed  pro- 
W*°as  for  which  FHA  is  now  responsible, 
HUD  is  put  in  a  far  better  position  to 
nianhal  its  resources  to  resolve  the  hous- 
ing problems  of  the  dtles  and  to  develop 
and  utillzf;  soimd  workable  subsidy  pro- 
grams to  that  end.  A  sound  Insuruice 
program,  such  as  the  FBA  unsubeidiaed 
program  now  backed  by  Mutual  Mort- 
gage Insurance  Fund,  and  a  sufaaidy  pro- 
gram, which  la  in  reattty  a  Government 
guarantee,  are  not  the  same  and  cannot 
be  managed  by  common  prlnctiries  and 
pereooneL  I  believe  we  wm  get  a  great 
deal  better  service  out  of  both  the  subsi- 
dized and  unsubsidlzed  programs  tf  they 


are  completely  separate  a|  to  the  agen- 
cies responsible  for  their  management. 

A  sei>arate  Federal  agency  should  not 
be  anathema  to  either  the  Congress  or 
the  administration.  SucH  Independent 
agendas  often  have  been  created  before, 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  be- 
ing a  classic  case  in  point.  You  will  re- 
member the  Board  was  ohce  a  part  of 
the  Housing  and  Hinne  France  Agency 
until  It  was  made  a  separate  Independent 
agency  by  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1955. 

The  preservation  and  strengthening  of 
FHA's  basic  insured  progmoj^  would  pro- 
vide the  basis  on  whidi  wet»Qld  halt  the 
sevo^ly  declining  housing  starts.  Total 
FHA  Insured  losms  have  been  decreasing 
at  an  alarming  rate  for  the  past  year  and 
FHA  activity  Is  now  at  its  lowest  point 
since  1951.  The  1973  figures  show  only 
83.000  unsubsidlzed  and  subsidized  new 
units  were  insured  with  onfc'  a  small  por- 
tion of  this  total  being  unsubsidlzed.  This 
trend  caimot  be  permitted  to  continue. 

The  proposed  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1974  is  the  tool  by 'which 
we  can  begin  to  moimt  a  strong  program 
to  tissure  that  the  FHA  cia  provide  ex- 
tremely needed  housing  to  forgotten 
moderate-income  Amerlcaiis. 

Succinctly  stated,  this  legislation 
would: 

ttrst.  Create  an  independent  Federal 
Wency  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
the  soudd,  unsubsidlzed  mortgage  insur- 
ance fufictlons  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Adinlnlstratloh; 

Second.  Charge  this  new  agency  with 
the  responsibility  of  malntatolng  sound 
standards  of  property  and  credit  imder- 
wrltlng  and  of  malntaltilng  a  self- 
supporting  operation; 

Third.  Transfer  to  the  new  agency  the 
appropriate  insurance  reserves  and  re- 
lated liabilities  of  FHA's.  unsubsidlzed 
programs,  including  the  Treasury  back- 
stop of  the  agency's  debentures;  and 

Fourth.  Provide  authority  by  which  the 
new  agency  could  handle  the  mortgage 
insurance  requirements  for  housing  for 
wUch  subsidies  may  be  granted,  with  the 

SrovUso  that  such  housing  sutisidles  would 
o  administered  by  a  different  agency  of 
the  Pedotd  Government. 

Technically,  my  prop^al  Is  addressed 
to  existing  law,  and  the  references  in  it 
are  primarily  to  the  existing  National 
Housing  Act.  I  recognize  that  If,  after 
action  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
S.  3068  becomes  law.  these  technical  ref- 
erences would  need  to  be  adjusted.  I 
voted  in  favor  of  S.  3066,  but  I  am  aware 
that  the  House  is  in  the  process  of  what 
may  be  a  lengthy  consideration  of  similar 
omnibus  housing  legldatlo^.  The  propo- 
sal I  am  making  todi^  shotild  not  await 
final  action  an  these  legislative  efforts;  it 
Is  timely  for  the  Senate  to*  consider  this 
pr(^)osal  now. 

I  welcome  the  comments  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  urg«  all  Senators 
to  support  the  concept  embodied  in  my 
proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-sectlon  analysis  be  printed  in  the 

RXCOBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bg cord. 
as  follows: 


SEcnoK-BT-SscnoN  Amaltbis:  Tmitajo. 
HousiNO  Act  of  1073 

Section  1 :  Short  title. 

Section  2 :  Tbls  section  Mtai  forth  the  pur- 
poses of  the  blU. 

Section  3:  tTils  section  aiaends  the  Na- 
ttonal Housing  Act  by  adding  %>  It  a  new  Title 
XIV  which  Is  then  set  forth. 

Section  1401 — Creation  of  fKA:  This  sec- 
tion creates  a  new  government  ootporatlon, 
oall0d  the  Federal  Housing  Adrnfmstratlon 
(FHA)  In  the  executive  branch,  outside  the 
Department  of  Hotislng  and  ytban  Develop- 
ment, to  carry  on  mortgage  tnstirance  pro- 
grams. 

Section  1403 — ^Existence,  pi^'wers  of 'FHA: 
This  section  gives  the  FHA  permanent  exis- 
tence, and  pmvldee  for  Its  posters  to  continue 
without  Interruption  untU  the  corporation 
is  formally  dissolved  by  Congsess,  makes  the 
FHA  a  resident  of  the  Dlstrl^  Of  Columbia 
for  purposes  of  venue  m  civil  suits,  and  es- 
tablishes the  FBA*a  prlnctpsft  olBoa  In  the 
Dlstrlat  Qf  Columbia  wltb  aiatborl^  to  set 
up  oflioes  In  other  places  as  naaded. 

Section  1403— rlBoard  of  Erectors:  This  Ac- 
tion provides' that  the  FHA.  laxo  be  goyemed 
by  a  6  member  B6ard  ttt  Ofciwtors,  and  a 
CodmusBkmar  who  to  also  <^iWfitnan  of  the 
Board.  Otber  meubm  of  itb*  Board  are  the 
ChabSkan  of  th»  Fedaral  Bi4b»  Z<oaa  Baak 
Board,  the  Gbatrman  of  the  BMeral  Beserva 
9oard.<  ttie  Secretary  of  tha  rt^uvjrj.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  DevMoi»nent,  and  the  OonqptioUer  of 
the  durrmier,  or  their  delegatia.  No  memiber 
of  the  BoArd  may,  during  hialtlme  In  office, 
be  aa  officer  or  director  of  a  mte'Cgage  financ- 
ing iQstltulton  or  bOtd  any  BMKk  in  snob  an 
inatltutloB^  , 

Section  1404 — ^Powers,  dutlea  of  Board  :^ 
This  ^secUon  sets  forth  the  rewonslblUtles  of 
the  Board  of  Directory  of  the  ^pA.  The  Board 
Is  to  exercise  general  direction  and  supervi- 
sion over  the  funetloBlng  of 'the  FBA.  The 
Board  must  ^appro^  actions  '■  taiMn  by  the 
Commlssloaiar  in  Setting  maziaiain  muHrtgage 
amenta,  fees  and  pretqlums.  abd  mortfage 
market  Interest  rates.  ', 

Section  1405 — FHA  Commissioner:  This 
section  establishes  the  Commissioner  of  the 
FHA  as  the  administrative  Wnd  executive 
head  of  the  corporation.  He  Is  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  for  a  six  year  term,  may  be 
ro^^polnted  fbr  an  additional  six  year  tenn, 
and  may  be  removed  for  ca\iae  by  the  Presi- 
dent. In  addition  to  supervising  the  day  to 
day  operations  of  the  FHA.  the>  Oommlsaloner 
is  charged  with  advising  the  Board  and  the 
President  on  housing  mattes  under  the 
scope  of  the  Act  and  provldiqg  Information 
and  te<^nioal  assistance  on  the  stM>}eet  of 
housing  to  state  and  local  governments. 

Section  1409 — Liaison  with  Oongreas:  This 
section  makes  the  Commiasiooar  responsible 
for  maintaining  llalaoa  with  Congress  for  the 
FHA,  and  with  making  a  yearly  report  to  the 
President  for  submission  to  the  0>ngreas  on 
the  FHA's  activities. 

Section  1407 — Assistant  Oommiaslonars, 
Oeneral  Counsel,  other  einpIo|M8:  This  sec- 
tion provides  for  the  uppcint!$i»at  of  up  to 
three  assistant  con^mlsolonera,  and  a  gen- 
eral counsel,  with  ^e  approvafof  ttie  Board. 
Such  other  eiaaployecls  aa  the  wBA.  may  need 
are  to  b«  appointed  by  the  Commissioner 
under  the  jjtvfl  service  laws. 

Section  1408 — ^Transfer  of  fbnetlona  from 
HUD:  This  saetloQ  transfers  tt>  the  FS&  (Ul 
of  the  funotlonA  poweaandditttea  now  eom- 
mltted  to  ia>».Pe»atUiient  oC-  Houslbg  and 
^rbaa  DevatoBBient  under  cvtnln  sectiona 
contained  in  Title  X  apd  Title  n  of  the  N»< 
tlonal  Housing  Act, 

Section  1409 — Insurance  of  Financial  In- 
stitutions: This  section  embodies  tbe  former 
section  a  of  Titia  I  of  tbe  Itattonal  Housing 
Aet.  It  magowrmm  tba  Commissioner  to  in- 
sura  loans  aiiada  t<x  tba  puipo^  of  flnanclng 
tba  renovation  and  repair  of  axlstlng  struc- 
tiirte  and  the  building  of  new  atmctores  in- 
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eluding  tbe  financing  of  tbe  purebasa  of  a 
mobile  home  to  be  used  as  a  prlndpl*  resi- 
dence. The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
set  standards  for  the  type  of  Improvements 
and  repairs  whloh  can  be  Insured,  and  mini- 
mum standards  for  moblla  homes  and  tbe 
sites  on  which  they  are  to  be  located.  Maxi- 
mum mortgage  amoimts,  maturity  periods, 
and  premium  charges  for  the  obllgatlons  to 
be  insured  imder  this  section  are  proyided  in 
subsection  (b).  Subsection  (c)  en4>ower8 
tbe  Commissioner  to  deal  wltb  any  obUga- 
tlons  or  real  prc^arty  assigned  to  him  in 
connection  with  foreclosure  or  tba  payment 
of  insurance.  Subsection  (d)  autborlzea  tbe 
Commissioner  to  transfer  insuxanea  whan 
the  loan  Is  sold  by  one  financial  institution 
to  another.  Subsection  (e)  autbtwlaea  the 
CommlBsloner  to  waive  compliance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  him  under  tbto  aeeUon 
under  certain  circumstances.  Subseetioo.  (f ) 
authorizes  the  Commlsaionar  to  set  premium 
charges  for  the  Insurance  Issued  under  ^la 
section.  Subsection,  (g)  provides  that  pay- 
ments made  by  the  Commissioner  to  an  ap- 
proved financial  institution  for  loa  under 
this  section  are  to  be  incontestable,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Institution,  after  two  years. 
Subsection  (h)  authorizes  tbe  Commissioner 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  tbls  section. 

Section  1410 — ^Insurance  of  Mortgages: 
This  section  contains  the  provisions  formerly 
foimd  In  section  303  of  Title  U  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  Subsection  (a),  con- 
tains deflntlons  of  terms  fotmd  in  the  rest 
of  the  section;  Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  to  insiuw  mortgages  which 
are  eligible  under  tbls  section  and  to  make 
commitments  for  the  insuring  of  such  mort- 
gages. Subsection  (c)  sets  forth  the  criteria 
which  must  be  met  for  a  mortgage  to  be 
eligible  for  insurance  under  this  section.  In- 
cluded are  standards  as  to  mortgage  amount. 
loan  to  value  ratio,  and  length  of  maturity 
period  for  different  Icinds  of  housing.  Under 
this  subsection  the  Commissioner  is  to 
determine  credit  standards  to  be  met  by 
morlsages.  Interest  rates  and  other  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  mortgage  to  be  insured, 
and  the  minimum  amount  of  cash  which 
must  be  paid  by  the  mortgagor  as  a  down 
payment.  Under  subsection  (d).  tba  Com- 
missioner fixes  tbe  premium  chaigea  for  the 
Insurance  of  mortgages.  Subsection  (e) 
provides  that  any  contract  of  insurance 
Issued  by  the  Conunlssloner  to  to  be  condu- 
Blve  evidence  of  the  eligibility  of  tbe  loan 
or  mortgage  for  insurance,  and  that  tbe 
validity  of  any  contract  of  Insiirance  Is  to  be 
incontestable  after  it  has  been  issued  to  a 
financial  institution  or  mortgagee.  Subsec- 
tion (f )  provides  for  the  Insiirance  of  mort- 
gage loans  made  to  reconstruct  single  famUy 
homes  destroyed  by  flood,  fire,  hurricane, 
earthquake,  storm,  riot,  or  otlier  catastrophe, 
under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970.  Subsec- 
tion (g)  empowers  the  Commissioner  to  In- 
sure mortgages  in  outlying  areas  or  small 
communities  where  he  finds  that  It  to  not 
practical  to  obtain  conformity  with  many 
of  the  requirements  for  mortgages  on  hous- 
ing in  built  up  urban  areas.  Subsection  (b) 
provides  that  loans  secured  by  mortgages 
under  tbto  section  sliall  not  be  taken  into 
account  for  purposes  of'  computing  tbe 
amount  of  real  estate  loans  which  a  national 
bank  may  make  In  relation  to  ita  capital  and 
surpluses  or  Its  time  and  savings  deposits. 
Subsection  <i)  provides  for  insurance  of 
home  Improvemaats  ioana  on  certain  tjpaa 
of  houshig.  Subsection  (J)  provldee.^or  the 
Commissioner  to  Insure  mortgages  on  vaca- 
tion or  seasonal  homes  subject  to  certain 
standards  and  under  certain  circumstances. 

Section  1411(a)  provides  for  the  payment 
of  insurance  by  the  Commissioner,  and  at- 
tendant prooeedlags  including  foreeloeure, 
conveyance  of  title  and  aaalgnxnant  of  clatma 
)>y  the  mortgagee.  iMuanoa  of  dabtntoiea  and 
certificates  of  claim  in  lieu  of  cadi  if  the 


Commissioner  elects  to  do  so,  and  payment  of 
tba  coats  of  f<M«oIoeura.  BabaaotlMi  (b)  au- 
thorlBes  the  Ocmmiasioner  to  consent  to  re- 
lease of  the  mortgagor  or  tbe  property  from 
tba  Uen  of  tbe  mortgage.  Subaactlon  (c) 
praacribaa  tbe  form  and  dMiomlnations  of 
debenmires  to  be  Issued  under  tbto  aaotion. 
Subsection  (d)  def^  with  tbe  execution 
negotiabUtty,  terms,  and  tax  exemption  of 
debentnres  taued  under  thla  section.  Sab- 
sectioQ  (e>  governs  tbe  Issuance  of  oerttfi- 
cates  of  claim  under  thto  section,  eubaactlon 
(f )  govema  the  disposition  of  any  exceas  of 
proceeds  of  sale  over  amounts  paid  by  tba 
Commissioner  upon  conveyanoa  to  him  of  tbe 
property,  as  well  aa  with  the  settlemant  of 
certificates  of  ^alm.  Subsection  (g)  gives  tba 
ComnUsslonw  the  power  to  deal  wttti.  in  all 
respects,  and  in  bto  discretion,  any  property 
conveyed  to  him  in  exchange  for  debentures 
and  certHlcates  of  claim.  Subsection  (b)  pro- 
vides that  no  mortgagee  or  mortgagar  to  to 
have  any  right  or  intweet  In.any  property  or 
claim  oonveTed  or  assigned  to  tbe  Oommto- 
sioner.  and  that  tba  Commlsaionar  does  not 
owe  any  duty  to  any  such  mortgagee  or  mort- 
gagor with  respect  to  the  handling  or  dto- 
position  of  such  property  or  claim.  Section 
1411  (1)  provides  for  the  determination  of  the 
rights  of  the  mortgagor  or  mortgagee  upon 
foreclosure  or  payment  In  fuU  of  the  obliga- 
tion. Subsection  (])  provides  that  the  Com- 
missioner to  authorized  to  include  in  tbe 
amount  of  del^entares  which  be  Issues  in  pay- 
ment of  Insurance,  amounts  reasonably  in- 
curred by  the  mortgage  In  tbe  oourae  of  fore- 
closure for  protecting  and  operating  the 
property,  and  conveying  the  property  to  the 
Commissioner. 

Section  1412 — Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance 
Fund:  Thto  section  provides  for  the  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  a  Oeneral  Surplus 
Account  and  a  Participating  Reasrve  Account 
within  the  Mutual  Mortgage  Innirance  Fund. 
Subsection  (b)  provides  for  the  aUocation  of 
aggregate  net  Income  or  loss  sustained  by  tbe 
Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund  between 
the  General  Surplus  Account  and.tSie  Partici- 
pating Reserve  Account  by  the  Oiommtoskin- 
er.  Subsection  (c)  provides  that  after  a  mort- 
gagor has  paid  hto  mortgage  In  faU,  and  tbe 
inanrance  theieon  has  thereby  been  termi- 
nated, the  Commissioner  to  to  distribute  to 
such  mortgagor  hto  Share  of  the  Partlc^ating 
Reserve  Account.  Subsection  Cd)  provldea 
that  tbe  determination  of  tbe  Cmnmisaioner 
as  to  any  amount  to  be  paid  out  of  tbe  Par- 
ticipating Reaerve  Accoimt  ,to  a  mortgagor 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and  no  mort- 
gagor or  mortgagee  to  to  have  any  vested  right 
in  any  credit  balance  or  be  tubjeet  to  any 
Itobillty  artoing  out  of  tbe  mutuality  of  the 
Fond. 

Section  1413 — ^Rental  Houaing  Insurance: 
Tbto  section  embodies  the  former  section  a07 
of  Title  3  of  the  National  Houaing  Act.  Sub- 
sectipn  (a)  contains  the  definitions  of  terms 
used  later  in  the  section.  Subsectton  (b) 
authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  insure  mivt- 
gages  on  rented  housing  designed  to  provide 
housing  for  f amUlea  at  moderate  rentato.  The 
nuvtgagor  may  l>e  either  a  pubUo  bouilsg 
authority  or  a  private  dev«l^>er.  A  pubUc 
bousing  entity  must  t>e  one  which  to  regu- 
lated by  Federal  or  state  law  as  to  rente, 
charges,  capital  structure,  rate  of  return,  or 
methods  of  opeia,tlon.  and  such  a  private 
developer  must  be  regxilated  l>y  the  Commis- 
sioner aa  to  these  same  itama  for  aa  long  aa 
the  insiirance  remains  in  effect.  Suliaectioa 
(e)  a«ta  forth  marlmum  mortgage  amounts 
and  loan,  to  value  raUoa  for  projecta  instired 
under  thto  section  along  with  tba  Commis- 
•ioner's  authority  to  diange  such  amounta 
with  the  approval  of  tbe  Board.  SubeecUon 
(d)  provldas  for  the  payment  of  premium 
and  appraisal  durges  for  tba  Insurance  of 
mortgagaa  under  thto  sectitm.  Subeeetiaii  (a) 
gives  the  OommlaalonBr  tba  authority  to  ad- 
just pramlxmiebavsw  upon  final  payment  of 
the  mortgage.  Subsection   (f)    provides  for 


tbe  payment  of  insurance  to  ttie  mortgagee 
upon  default  by  tba  mortgagor,  and  tbe 
terms  and  oondltlona  of  aoeb  payment,  in- 
cluding tiM  conveyance  to  tlie  Commtoaloner 
Of  title  to  the  pn^erty.  the  aaalgnment  to 
him  of  all  claims  of  tba  mortgagee  against 
tbe  mortgagor,  and  tbe  payment  of  insur- 
ance to  tbe  mortgagee.  Suljaeetlon  (g)  pro- 
vldea for  the  iasuaaoa  by  tbe  CommtHloDer 
of  oertlficatea  of  claim  aa  part  of  tbe  pay- 
ment of  insurance  under  thla  section,  to- 
gether with  debenturaa  and  cash.  Tbe  sub- 
section also  provldea  for  the  dispoaltlon  of 
any  exceas  realised  upon  the  sale  of  property 
over  tbe  amoimt  <A  insurance  pajrments 
made.  Subaactlon  (h)  provides  for  the  issu- 
ance of  dabenturea  in  payment  of  insurance 
issued  xmdsr  tbto  aeetlon.  Sabaactton  (I)  sata 
forth  the  form  and  danominatlona  of  aueb 
delwntures.  Subsection  (J)  provides  for  Uve 
acqutoitlon  of  title  to  property  by  the  Com- 
mlaiioner  by  means  of  voluntary  conveyance 
or  foreclosure  under  tbto  section.  Sabaeotlon 
(k)  gives  tba  Commissioner  authority  to  deal 
with  property  acquired  by  liim  under  thto 
section,  and  likewise  to  pursue  and  aettle  all 
claims  assigned  to  him  under  tbto  section. 
Subeection  (1)  sets  fort^  the  rights  of  the 
partlea  in  the  case  of  default  or  payment  of 
the  mortgage  under  this  aectl<m.  Subsection 
(m)  providee  for  reissuance  of  insurance 
issued  prior  to  the  enactment  of  tbe  National 
Housing  Act  amendments  of  1988.  Subeection 
(n)  providee  for  a  service  charge  to  be  paid 
by  the  mortgagor  for  a  mortgage  assigned  to 
and  held  by  the  Conunlssloner. 

Section  1414 — Labor  Standards:  l^to  sec- 
tion provides  for  appUcatlon  of  the  prevail- 
ing area  wage  rate  standards  of  tbe  Davla- 
Bacon  Act  to  construction  upon  which  there 
to  a  mortgage  Insured  under  thto  Act. 

Section  1415 — Cooperative  Housing  Insur- 
ance: Thto  section  embodies  the  provisions 
of  the  former  section  213,  of  Title  3  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  This  section  provides 
for  Insurance  of  mortgages  on  cooperative 
bousing  projects  owned  and  operated  by  a 
non-profit  cooperative  ownership  bousing 
corporation  or  trust,  a  non-profit  corporation 
or  non-profit  trust  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  construction  of  homes  for  members  of 
the  corporation  or  twneficlaries  of  tbe  trust, 
or  a  mortgagor  which  wUl  sell  the  property 
or  project  to  a  non-profit  corporative  housing 
corporation  or  trust.  Tterma  and  condltkma 
of  mcM-tgages  to  be  insured  under  thto  —"^f^m 
are  prescribed  In  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d), 
and  (e).  Subsection  (J)  provides  for  supple- 
mentary cooperative  loans  for  Improvements 
or  repairs  of  the  property  covered  by  such  a 
mortgage,  and  cooperative  purchases  and 
reaales  of  memt>erships,  subject  to  terms  and 
conditions  set  forth  in  the  subeection.  The 
provisions  of  section  1416  are  to  be  funded  by 
tbe  Cooperative  Management  Housing  In- 
surance Fund.  Under  subsection  (l)  the  fund 
to  to  continue  to  have  a  General  Surplus 
Account  and  a  Participating  Reserve  Ac 
count,  and  upon  termination  of  the  insur- 
ance obligation  by  payment  of  an  insured 
mortgage  or  loan,  the  Commissioner  to  au- 
thorized to  distribute  a  share  of  tbe  Partto> 
ipatlng  Reaerve  Account  to  the  mortgagor  or 
borrower. 

Section  1416 — Insurance  of  Commitments: 
Thto  section  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to 
process  applications  and  issue  commitments 
for  insiirance  of  mortgages  even  though  the 
permanent  mortgaging  financing  may  not  be 
insured  under  thto  Act,  and  also  gives  the 
Commissioner  the  authority  to  insure  mort- 
gages where  the  mortgagor  to  not  the  occu- 
pant of  the  property  l)y  reason  of  military 
service  where  he  intends  to  occupy  the  prop- 
erty upon  discharge  from  mlUtary  service. 

Section  1417 — i^pralsal  for  BOme  Buyers: 
Thto  section  requires  that  the  purchaser  of 
property  approved  for  mortgage  insurance 
xmder  thto  Aot  ba  provided  by  the  seUer  ot 
builder  with  a  written  appraisal  of  tba  prop- 
erty prior  to  the  sale  of  the  property. 
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SMtloa  1418— Builder's  Cost  CerUAcstkm: 

Thli  Mrtlnn  prnTtrti  that ■  ig>in  liuiui 

lag  iMv  «r  raMMlttatMl  nraltUMnlljr  hous- 
lag  It «»  b«  laauzvd  UBla«  tba  inoctci«oar  bu 
provMfMl  tta*  OnmmlwtPiwg  witu  t^txmtentl' 
flcstton  ■howtDC  ttMkt  the  approved  percent- 
■fa  ef  eetnel  eoct  aqnelled  g*  eicwednd  the 
proeeeda  at  the  nartflac»  loeit.  or  that  aixy 
—»«■  la  «o  be  paw  f ortttvltli  to  tke  mort- 
sasee  (or  aippliaattoa  to  raduetkm  ct  the 
principal  wMtfttan  of  the  mortgace.  The 
tama  "new  or  nbaMUtated  mnltUamlly 
boimba^"  "appaofed  panenti^e."  and  -ac- 
tual oaat."  are  aU  daOaed  In  thta  wetkMi. 

1419— VoluaUry  Tarmlnatton  of 

:  TlUa  aaetioB  autlMWlMa  the  Com- 

to  taraaiaate  Inauranee  under  thla 

of  Cbe  boCTowt  or  mort- 

tbe    nwnrlel    Institution    or 

.  payiaent  of  a  tenotnetlon 

chaiie. 

Seetton  14afr-Aequlalttoa  of  liortgagaa  to 
Avoid  MmoloaoM:  Ibia  aaetton  glvaa  tbe 
'  tlM  rlgbt  to  aoiinlre  tlie  aoort- 
payment  of  Inauranoe  benefiu 
to  tlM»  aaartgaaae.  tot  thm  purpcec  of  avold- 
inc  fteecloauTO  bjr  tlie  nKirtgi«ee. 

Section  1421— llortgace  Znsuranc*  foe 
Oondoaalaluns:  This  section  provldas  for 
nwrttaae  Inauraaoe  for  eondomlnltuns.  It 
sets  fottb  the  tstxDS  aad  oondlttons  for  mort- 
gagee to  be  Insured,  and  In  addition  to  In- 
dividual aaoetpwa.  piovldee  for  Insuranoe  of 
blanket  nartgaaaa  under  oartaln  clrcum- 
stafDoea  aad  subject  to  certain  terms  and  con- 
ditions. 

aaetton  l^a— Transfer  of  Aaseta.  Uabll- 
'  lHla  eeetlon  tranafers  tlw  pereonnel. 
■■Mto.  eoBtracts,  propstty.  unexpended  ap- 
pmprlBttoBs.  atc^  used  la  tbe  programe 
vmOar  tbe  sections  at  tbe  Natlooal  w«»i«<th 
Act  being  transferred,  to  tlM  new  FHA.  Sub- 
sectloa  <b>  provldae  tbat  tbe  FHA  Is  to 
■time  an  existing  tnsnranoe  In  force  ar^ 
mg  tran  tbe  prograoa  transferred  to  It 
oadar  tble  Act.  and  provides  fcr  tbe  transfer 
to  tbe  niA  of  tbe  Mutual  Mortgage  Insur- 
anoe  rnnd.  tbe  CoopwaUve  Mao^ement 
HouBlng  Insuranoe  Fund,  and  a  portion  ot 
tbe  Oenerallnsuranoa  Fund. 

Section  14a»— Furtber  Powers.  DuUes  ot 
Commlaaloper:  Tble  eeetlon  im>vldee  for  tbe 
eatohlMnasnt  of  mortgage  fees.  Intetest 
.  and  premium  etaa^ee  sufflclent  to 
tbe  eqwndtturae  at  tbe  FHA  and  pro- 
vide adeqnaU  raearve  funds.  Bubeeetlon  (a) 
also  empowars  tbe  Oommlsatoner  to  sue  and 
be  sued  in  ble  oOMal  capacity,  and  to  ap- 
point advisory  bodlee  to  aaslst  blm.  It  is  also 
provided  tbat  all  dvU  salts  to  wblcb  tbe 
FHA  Is  a  party  are  to  be  deemed  to  arise 
under  tbe  Uwe  oT  tbe  I7nlted  States.  8ub- 
■eetlon  (b)  antborlna  tbe  Ooountasloosr  to 
ooDtract  wltb  otbar  goveenment  ageiMHea  for 
use  of  tbeir  eervloee  by  tbe  FHA  and  for 
tbe  use  of  tbe  FHA-s  ssrvlosa  by  sucb  otber 
egendea.  and  autbortssa  tbe  Commissioner 
to  cause  a  ssal  of  otfloa  to  be  soade  for  tbe 
FHA  and  for  judicial  notloe  to  be  taken 
tbereof.  Bubeeetlon  (e)  authorlMa  tbe  Oom- 
mtaatoner  to  delegate  bis  f  uaetlms.  pawn 
and  dwtiee  to  socb  odtosrs  and  enyloysse  of 
tbe  FHA  aa  be  daetgnataa.  fliiliaartlmi  (d) 
autborlwe  tbe  Commissioner  to  imuo  tam. 
porary  and  permanent  regulations  to  Im- 
plement tbe  programs,  admlnlstratlan  and 
actlvltlss  of  tlM  FBA. 

Section  1434— Power  To  Borrow  Money. 
Xnveet  Money;  Issoaaee  of  DebentovM:  Tins 
eeetlon  autborlass  tbe  FHA  to  borrow  from 
tbe  TteMury  such  funds  as  tbe  Board  deems 
mniiseaiy  far  Insurance  pwTpoass.  flabseetlon 
(b)  provldee  tat  Investment  at  money  ot  tbe 
FHA  not  otberwlse  employed  In  obligations  of 
tbe  United  States  or  oUlgatloos  guarmnteed 
as  to  prtae^wl  aad  taterset  by  tHe  United 
Btatee.  Oubeectluu  (c)  |eiiililiie  for  tbe  bank- 
ing or  aieeklng  aoeoimta  oT  tbe  FBA.  Bobasc- 
tlan(d)  provides  for  th^Oonuukskjusr  to  set 
tbe  rate  at  Interaet  en  debabttwee  imned  par- 
snant  to  tbls  Aet  1m  panwnt  of 
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claims,  and  q>ecifles  tbat  suob  Insurance 
clAlms  may  be  paid  in  oasb  if  tbe  Commls- 
sioQOT  M  elects.  Bubeeetlon  (e)  provldse  tbat 
debentures  and  otber  obligations  of  tbe  FBA 
■ball  be  exempt  from  aU  state  and  Federal 
taxation,  and  tbe  FHA,  including  Ita  fi»a- 
cblae,  capital,  reserves,  surplus,  and  «"~''~« 
BbaU  bs  exempt  from  all  state  and  Fsderal 
taxation,  except  tbat  tbe  FHA's  real  property 
may  bs  taxed  as  a«ber  real  itcoper^  Is  taxed. 
Snbeectlon  (f)  provUlee  for  tbe  pieparaUon 
and  printing  of  notes  debexitures.  bonds,  or 
otber  obllgatlaos  needed  by  tbe  FHA.  Sub- 
section (g  )speciftcaUy  autb(»iMs  tbe  FBA 
to  acquire,  bold,  and  diqioee  of  reel  property. 
Bubeeetlon  (b)  gives  tbe  FHA  free  use  of  tbe 
United  States  malls  in  tbe  same  fn^""^  as 
otbsr  dqmrtmante  at  tba  govemmsnt. 

Ssetlon  1421S — ^Autborlty  of  Federal  Instru- 
mentelltlss  To  Purchase  TBA.  Mortgages: 
Tbls  ssetlon  autborlsee  dtber  federal  Instru- 
mentalities, Including  Xederally  cbarteied 
banks  and  savings  and  loans  aasociatlonSi 
ciursntly  autbOrlaed  to  purcbase  mortgages 
Insured  under  tbe  Nattonal  wnnBing  Act,  to 
purobaae  mortgages  Insised  by  tbe  FHA. 

Section  1438 — Non- Abatement  of  Actloiis: 
Tbls  ssrtlon  provides  for  non-abatement  of 
actions  by  or  sgalnst  aaandee  wboee  fxinc- 
tions  are  being  transferred  by  tbls  Act.  Sub- 
section (b)  provides  that  all  powers  and  au- 
tborUles  conferred  by  tbls  Act  are  to  be  cu- 
mulative and  In  addltlcm  to  any  powers  and 
autborltles  otherwise  «i««»tiTig  that  aU  ac- 
tions taken  prior  to  tbe  effective  date  of  this 
Act  by  agencies  and  officars  whose  powers  are 
being  transferred  by  this  Act  are  to  remain  In 
full  force  and  effect  untU  they  are  modified 
or  rescinded,  and  that  reference  to  the  officer 
or  agency  wboee  powers  we  being  transferred 
In  the  other  Federal,  state  or  local  law  is  to 
be  imderstood  to  mean  the  new  FHA  or  the 
Conunlsaloner. 

Section  I4i7 — Annual  Audit:  This  section 
provldee  for  the  auditing  of  the  affairs  of  the 
FHA  annually  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  tbe  rendering  of  a  report  of  the 
resnlto  of  that  audit. 

Section  1438 — Savings  Clause:  This  section 
provides  for  severance  of  any  part  of  the  Act 
which  might  at  a  future  time  be  declared  un- 
constitutional, and  for  tbe  continued  validity 
of  tbe  remainder  of  the  Act. 

Section  1439 — Certain  Sections  Bepealcd: 
This  section  repeals  certain  porUons  of  tbe 
National  Wmmng  Act. 

Seetton  1480— Sffecttve  Date.  Ten^xirary 
Appolntmente:  This  section  estobUsbes  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act  as  sixty  (00)  days 
after  Ito  approval,  and  provides  far  ths  ap- 
ixjlntment  of  officers  by  the  President  on  an 
acting  basis  pending  final  approval  of  tbe 
Pretfdent'B  permanent  appolntmente  by  the 
Senate. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Paitniw)  (l^  request) : 

8.  3301.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  27,  1872  (Public  Law  9»-578), 
Referred  to  the  Comialttee  on  Interior 
azMl  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  send  to  the  desk  on  b^ialf  of 
msrself  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Paichik)  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  27,  1972  (Public  Law  92-^78), 
which  established  the  Pennsylvania  Ave-' 
nue  Devdopment  Corp. 

Mr.  Presktant,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Pemisylvanla  Avenue  Development  Corp. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tbat  the 

executive  tv^rrnnnnf^qfjffn   «<»^.^^^p||y)yJY^y 

the  proposal  from  the  chairman  of  the 
corporatioa  be  printed  in  tbe  Rccou  at 
this  point  in  my  remstrks. 
There  betnf  no  objection,  the  letter 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkoul 
as  foDows: 

FxmTSTX.vAiTU  Avxinnr 

DBVXUIPICKNT  CC«F., 

irosAln^on.  i).tf,  Manh  1$,  1974 

Hon.  CtEMXLD  R.  FOID. 

FreJldent.  VJ3.  Senate, 
Wathingiom,  DjO. 

Dcsx  BCs.  Fsxamxirr:  Ti^uismltted  herewith 
for  referral  to  tbe  appropriate  eommlttee  h 
a  draft  bill  prepared  by  tbe  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development  Coraoratlon  "To  aoiend 
the  Act  of  October  37,  IVn  (Public  Law  n. 
678)".  The  p>t>po8ed  legltsiatlon  Is  designed 
to  amend  several  sections  of  the  Oorporstloni 
enabling  statute  and  thereby  enhance  its 
capabfiltlea  to  plan  and  sedevelop  tbe  north 
Bide  of  Pennsyivanu  AVenue  betwen  ths 
Capitol  and  tbe  White  House. 

The  ftrst  section  of  tbe  draft  bill  would 
provldB  the  Corporation  wltb  tbe  usual  au- 
thority for  non-competlttve  hiring  of  experts 
and  consultante  for  limited  periods  of  time. 
In  view  of  tbe  Ciorporaaan'B  sole  task,  e»- 
sentlally  that  of  a  small  planning  and  de- 
velopment agency,  temp(»ary  requirements 
for  tbe  services  of  experte  In  archltecttns, 
design,  engtoeerlng,  and  urban  economics 
have  frequently  arisen,  and  such  rsquln- 
mente  are  expected  to  escalate.  It  has  proved 
to  be  difficult  to  produce  these  needed  serv- 
ices by  contracting  for  finished  work- 
producte  under  existing  contracting  au- 
thority and  m>pllcable  regulations.  The  pro- 
posed amendmmt  would  tmprove  the  process 
of  development  planning  by  permitting  the 
Corporation  to  hire  experto  within  the  limits 
of  secticm  3106  of  title  8,  tTntted  States  Code, 
but  without  regard  to  advertising. 

The  second  section  of  the  encloeed  draft 
bill  would  reinstate  the  optred  moratorium 
on  construction  within  th^  development  szes, 
and  oonttnue  it  until  sudb  time  as  tbe  Ocr- 
poratlon'B  plans  are  exp«cted  to  have  been 
fully  reviewed  by  Congress.  Tbe  Corporation's 
enabling  law  prohibited  constructlrai,  altera^ 
tlon.  ete.,  within  the  development  area  except 
by  permission  from  the  Onporation  upon  s 
finding  that  the  proposed  work  woiild  be  in 
conformity  with  the  development  plan.  This 
moratorium  expired  one  ^endar  year  after 
enactment  of  the  leglslatton  on  October  27, 
1973.  The  Corporation,  howerer,  was  not 
staffed  and  funded  untu  eight  months  after 
passage  of  Ite  Act,  with  the  result  that  tbe 
moratorium  was  in  effect  for  only  tbe  flnt 
four  nu>nths  of  the  planning  process.  Tbe 
restoration  of  the  moratorium  would  permit 
tbe  development  plan  to  be  prepared  »«<>  re- 
viewed by  the  designated. agencies  and  Con- 
gress unhampered  by  ndnconfmning  con- 
struction in  the  Interim. 

The  third  and  last  section  of  tbe  draft  bill 
would  amwnd  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations to  provide  for  fanding  of  tbe  Cor- 
poratlon's  operating  and  administrative  ex- 
I>enses  in  fiscal  year  1976.  and  In  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

For  tbe  reasons  stated  above,  prompt  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  the  encloeed  draft 
bill  Is  requested. 

The  Office  of  Managemapt  and  Budget  has 
advised  tbat.  from  the  statidpolnt  of  tbe  Ad- 
ministration's program,  there  is  no  objection 
to  tbe  submission  of  thlf  proposed  legttla* 
tion  to  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

E.  B.  QirasADA.  Ch€Unnan. 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80RS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RE&iOLUnONS 

8.  teo 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIvTTtx,  ths 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (BSr. 
Hblmb)  was  added  as  »  oo^xmsm*  of  & 
aoo,  a  Mil  to  require  that  new  forms 
•ad  reports,  and  revtiionB  of  ezisttaf 
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forms,  resoltlns  from  legislation  be  con- 
tatned  In  reports  of  committees  report- 
ing the  legislation. 

a.  411 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McOib.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  OoLowAns)  was 
added  as  a  costponsor  of  S.  411.  to  amend 
title  39.  muted  States  Code,  relating  to 
tbe  Postal  Service,  and  for  otho:  pur- 
poses. 

a.  481 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft.  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hiuts) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  482,  to 
ammd  the  Internal  Revenue  Oode  of 
1954  to  allow  an  income  tax  credit  for  the 
costs  of  maintaining  the  exterior  ap- 
pearance and  structural  soundness  of 
certain  historic  buildings  and  structuies. 

S.    483 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  CTaroUna  (Mr.  Hsuis) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  483,  to 
amend  the  Act  of  October  15,  1966,  re- 
lating to  the  preservation  of  certain  his- 
toric properties  in  the  United  States. 
8.  isis 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIrttsx.  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hklus)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
8.  1812,  a  bill  to  improve  the  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  reporting  services. 

S.    181S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  GxTRmr.  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
HxLMs)  was  added  as  a  co^^onsor  of  S. 
1818,  to  authorize  POW's  use  of  the 
Oolden  Eagle  Passport. 

8.   SS7S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hattzzlo,  the 
Senator  from  Blansas  (Mr.  Psasson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2279.  for  the 
rdl^  of  certain  Korean  orphans. 

S.    23SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Habtkk,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hxucs) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2359.  a 
bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  condltlCHis 
Bovemlng  eligibility  of  blind  persons  to 
receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder. 

s.  34as 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clask).  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mkizzhbaux). 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MAHsnsLo)  were  added  as  cooDOosors  of 
S.  3422,  to  establish  a  National  Center  for 
the  Prevention  and  Contex>l  of  lUipe  and 
provide  financial  as^tance  for  a  re- 
search and  demonstration  program  into 
tbe  causes,  consequences,  prevention, 
treatment,  and  control  of  rape. 

B.   1448 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mcfimrsi,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Bkucs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  oS  S. 
2446,  a  bin  to  amend  the  provlslona  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  consoUdate  the 
reporting  of  wages  by  employers  for  In- 
come tax  withholding  and  (dd-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  purposes, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   2890 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mttskix,  the  Sen- 
itor  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  was  added 


as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  2690,  a  biU  to  amend 
title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
liberalize  the  conditions  under  which 
posthospital  home  health  services  may 
be  provided  under  part  A  thereof,  and 
home  health  services  may  be  provided 
under  part  B  thereof. 

S.    SSSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mtrsiax,  the  Sen- 
ators from  California  (Mr.  Tuimrr), 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  and  Texas  (Mr. 
TowxK)  were  added  as  co^xmsois  to  S. 
2695,  a  bm  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  "">*<ng  of 
grants  to  assist  in  the  establishment  and 
initial  operation  of  agencies  which  will 
provide  home  health  services. 

s.  1S«1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Phoxmikz,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOTA)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2801,  to  amend  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  with  respect  to  safe  vitamins 
and  minerals,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  SSS8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxnnsoy)  . 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mac- 
NusoN),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  BuaoicK)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2938,  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act. 

S.  3098 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CsANSTOif.  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGax) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3096,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
provide  for  loans  to  small  business  con- 
cerns affected  by  the  energy  shortage. 

S.  3118 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Onuncr,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Biall) 
ware  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  323S,  to 
ammd  the  Export  Act  of  1969  to  curtail 
exports  of  petrochemical  feedstocks. 

S.   3289 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Senator 
from  Kttima  (Mr.  Dole)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Statfoko)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3259,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Han  Passenger  Service  Aet  of 
1970  In  order  to  authorize  certain  use  of 
rail  passenger  equipment  by  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation. 


ADDITIONAL  COOPONBOR  OF  A 
REBOLUTZON 

SENATE    BESOLXnSON  SST 

At  ttie  request  of  Mr.  Pastoix.  tbe  Sen- 
at<M:  from  Maasaohusetts  (Mr.  BaooKx) 
was  added  as  a  coaponsor  of  Smate  BoBO- 
lation  aS7,  to  amend  the  Standing  Roles 
of  tbe  Senate  to  estabUdi  a  proeednre  for 
requiring  amendmeBts  to  bOb  and  reso- 
luUbns  to  be  germane. 


FEDBRAZ*  fLBCnON  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMSNDMBNTB    OF    1974— AMEND- 

uaanaaam  kos.  ii«i  ahb  itss 
(QjTdered  to  be  printed  «nd  to  Ue  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  ALLE9f  submitted  two  amend- 
ments Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (8.  3044)  to  amend  the  Federal 


Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
for  public  financing  of  i»1mary  and  gen- 
eral election  campaigns  for  Federal  elec- 
tive office,  Mid  to  amend  certain  otber 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  tbe  financ- 
ing and  conduct  of  such  'Ti"irT>lgnit 
AKEmnoDrr  no.  ii4s 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  C7LARK  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  3044,  supra. 


EXTENSION  OP  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT  TO  EMPLOYEES 
OP       NONPROPTT       HOSPrrAIi3— 

AMENDMENT 

AICENOICENT   NO.    1143 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Smator  Ervin,  Senator  OazriTN,  and 
myself,  I  am  today  submitting  an 
amaidment  to  S.  3203.  The  am^idment 
is  similar  to  my  bill,  S.  853,- which  I  intro- 
duced last  yeeu-.  However,  it  does  con- 
tain significant  modifications  that  Fxe 
in  part  a  result  of  hearings  that  were 
held  on  this  legislative  proposal  in  the 
91st  Congress  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

The  amendment  would  provide  for  the 
trial  of  all  unfair  labor  practice  cases  in 
UJS.  district  courts.  Representation  cases 
would  remain  under  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  NaUonal  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

The  amend  moit  would  retain  the  Of- 
fice of  Oeneral  Counsel  in  its  present 
form  so  as  to  assure  the  availability  of  a 
Federal  prosecutor  to  any  person  deem- 
ing himself  aggrieved  by  virtue  of  the 
commission  of  an  imfair  labor  practice. 
An  individual  who  wishes  to  file  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  would,  under  the 
amendment,  be  able  to  brin;  that  com- 
plaint to  the  General  Counsel  or  file  a 
private  action.  Should  the  General 
Counsel  decide  not  to  prosecute  the 
OMnplaInt,  the  individual  would  still  be 
able  to  file  an  action  on  his  own. 

This  represents  an  Improrement  over 
the  legldatlm  I  had  previously  Intro- 
duced. My  bill  would  have  vested  the 
authority  to  bring  an  action  wltb  n.S. 
attorneys.  Constructive  erltielsm  was 
put  forth  against  this  suggested  change 
since  it  was  felt  that  too  great  a 
burden  would  be  placed  on  the  UjS.  at- 
torney's offices.  Therefore,  the  amend- 
ment which  Senator  Eavnr,  Senattv 
OftDrnr,  and  I  are  today  ofl^ning  would 
retain  the  General  Ooaaaei  to  serve  as  a 
possible  Federal  I^oeecutor. 

BCr.  Prastdent,  tb«e  are  a  number  of 
reasons  why  this  amendment  would  vast- 
ly Improw  tba  effectnatlQn  of  Federal 
labor  policy.  I  bdleve  tbat  the  reforms 
advocated  by  this  amendment  are  long 
overdue.  In  fact  it  was  in  1953  tbat  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
recommended  tbat  the  Board  be  divested 
of  Jurisdiction  over  unfair  labor  prao- 
tloe  rasffl 

Mr.  President,  the  NUIB  has  limited 
authority  by  statute  to  make  Judicial  de- 
terminations whether  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices have  been  committed.  I  have  never 
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been  conrlnoed  by  any  argumoit  that 
tbiB  JudKttcUoMl  grmnt  abould  Ue  with 
tbe  BamrA  nXber  than  wtih  the  Federal 
Ooart  oat«a.  !Xlie  nature  of  the  Board 
tti^  blgtalllAtadhy  Its  constant  change 
In  membenhlp.  helpe  to  Uiuetrate  the 
causes  oT  tbe  great  deal  of  criticism  It  has 
received  through  tbe  yeacB.  litigants  and 
potential  litigants  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
eaa^ly  what  the  current  status  of  the 
law  is  on  a  specific  labor  law  issue. 

Our  courts  are  the  proper  place  tar  the 
resolution  of  labra:  law  disputes.  Whereas 
the  Board  itKS^obttt  to  labor  law  depend- 
ing on  the  swing  in  membership  dictated 
tv  which  particular  administration  is  in 
ofllce,  tbe  Federal  courts  are  uniquely 
caiMible  to  give  the  proper  respect  for  the 
doctrine  of  stare  decisis  while  at  the 
same  time  recognizing  the  changing  con- 
cerns of  the  American  people  and  our 
industrial  society. 

■nie  amendment  would  provide  for  a 
creation  of  a  private  right  of  action.  This 
change  is  consistent  with  comparable 
rlglits  of  action  found  in  similar  social 
legislation,  such  as  the  Fsdr  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  and  tltte  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  Tbe  need  for  a  private  right  of  action 
is  due  to  the  enormous  amount  of  power 
granted  by  statute  to  the  Goieral  Coun- 
sd.  The  General  Counsel  has  the  total 
authority  to  dedde  whether  any  action 
will  be  undertaken  on  liehalf  of  the 
charging  party.  His  decision  is  unappeal- 
able and  unreviewable  by  the  executive, 
legislative  or  Judicial  branches.  This  kind 
of  procedure  is  bad  puUic  policy  and  cer- 
tainly incMisistent  with  traditional  con- 
stitutional safeguards.  During  the  hetu-- 
ings  on  my  original  prcH^osal,  Senator 
Eavxir  best  expressed  this  fetilng: 

I  might  Btste  my  objection  to  th«  power  of 
tb«  OeiMna  Oouastl  Is  not  based  upon  any 
General  Oounael'e  aottvlttee.  I  am  funttaman- 
teUy  oppoaed  to  a  pwyo— 1  for  audi  monarch, 
tal  powecB  In  any  tiumui  being.  I  do  not 
think  any  human  being  who  ever  lived  ought 
to  have  the  nght  to  give  a  man  or  deny  a  man 
anoaaa  to  the  temple  of  juatloe.  I  would  not 
even  truat  myaelf  to  exerclae  that  autocratic 


Mr.  President,  this  proposal  is  no(  being 
raised  at  this  time  because  of  any  sharp 
or  extraordinary  criticism  I  might  lodge 
against  tbe  curzent  Board  or  the  curroit 
Oeoaral  Counsel.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
beHeve  that  the  so-called  Nixon  Board 
and  tbe  current  Qeoeral  Counsel  have 
generally  carried  out  their  responslMll- 
tiee  in  gbod  faith  and  with  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  responsibilities  which 
have  been  vested  in  them.  Ttie  fact  that 
I  may  agree  with  some  of  this  Board's  re- 
cent decisions  and  the  fact  those  wltt) 
(^ipocing  phlk>s<^>hlcal  tendendes,  both 
within  and  without  Cengress,  have 
sharply  criticiaed  those  decisions  only 
emirfiasiaes  the  tnnnoU  which  the  pres- 
ent system  has  caused  and  the  overall 
need  for  the  broad  refortb. herein  sug- 
gested. 

lOr.  Presldait,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  T(Mrer-Ervln-OrU0n  amend- 
ment thebr  careful  consideration.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
amendment  be  minted  in  the  Rtcots  at 
ttifs  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcosd,  as  follows: 

AiczMDicnrT  No.  1143 

On  page  l,  between  Ones  2  and  3,  Ineert 
the  following: 
TTTLS  I — KXTKMDINO  COVXRAOX  TO  XM- 

PLOTEB8  OF  NONFBOFIT  HOSPITALS 

On  page  l,  line  3,  attike  out  "That"  and 
inaert  In  lieu  thereof  "Bee.  lOI." 

At  the  end  of  tbe  bill  add  the  following 
new  title: 
TITLB  n— FROVTDINO  FOK  TRIAL  OF  UN- 

FAIB  LABOR  PRACTtCK  CASES  IN  THE 

X7NTTED  STATES  DliW'RICT  OOUB'IB 

Sac.  aoi.  Section  3(il)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "trial  examiners  and"  in  the  aecond  sen- 
tence, and  by  striking  out  "Board"  tbe  sec- 
ond time  it  appears  in  the  third  sentence  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "courts". 

Sxc.  203.  Section  4(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "examiners"  in  the 
second  sentence,  and  by  striking  out  the 
fourth  sentence. 

Sbc.  203.  Section  9(d)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  Whenever  the  validity  of  a  certifica- 
tion of  a  bargaining  representative  by  tbe 
Board  \inder  this  section  is  in  issue  in  a  pro- 
ceeding before  a  court  under  section  10,  the 
clezk  of  the  court  shall  notify  tbe  Board  of 
that  fact.  Within  fifteen  days  after  the  date 
•uch  notice  la  received  the  Board  shall  file 
such  certification,  together  with  the  record 
on  which  it  was  based,  with  the  court." 

Sec.  204.  Section  10  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"PkKVEMTION    OP   Vtfynn    LABOR   PRACTICXS 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  The  dfctrlct  courts  of  the 
United  States,  the  district  court  of  tbe  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  the  Canal  ZSone  shall 
have  jurisdiction,  as  provided  in  this  section. 
to  prevent  any  person  from  engaging  in  any 
unfair  laixir  practice  listed  in  section  8  af- 
fecting commerce. 

"(b)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  such 
unfair  labor  practice  may.  within  six  mcmtha 
after  the  date  on  whidi  such  unfair  labor 
practice  occurred,  elthef  (1)  file  and  proae- 
cute  auch  a  complaint  In  any  court  qteci- 
fled  In  Bubaectlmi  (a)  having  Jurlsdlctton  of 
tbs  parties,  or  (2)  file  a  ohazge  of  sotib  nn- 
f  air  labor  practice  with  the  Qencral  Comnel 
of  the  National  LalMV  Belattona  Boani  and 
request  him  to  file  and  proaecute  auoh  a 
complaint.  Whenever  a  parson  aggrieved  by 
an  unfair  labor  practloe  la  prevented  by 
reason  of  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  fiom 
flHng  a  charge  or  complaint  he  may  do  so 
within  six  nKmths  after  the  date  at  his  dis- 
charge. 

"(e)  Whenever  a  chaige  Is  filed  wltb  the 
Qenerol  Oovmeel  of  the  Soard  under  this  sec- 
tion, he  shall  piamptly  serve  a  copj  at  the 
charge  upon  the  person  against  whom  such 
charge  Is  mode.  Within  a  reasonable  time 
thereafter,  he  shall  file  a  complaint  wtth  the 
Kpsaoprimtm  court  and  proaecute  soeh  com- 
plaint. In  tbs  name  of  end  on  behalf  of  tbm 
person  who  fUad  the  clurge.  unless  ha  de- 
termtnee  that  we  (diatge  Is  frlvaloua^  or 
otherwise  without  basis  In  law  or  fact.  In 
which  case  he  Shall  proiaptly  notify  tbe  par- 
ties of  such  determination  After  receiving 
such  notice,  the  ohatglog  party  may  file  and 
proaecute  a  complaint  taoder  subsection  (b) 
on  his  own  Inlttatlvs;  aad  tbe  pertod  begin- 
ning wtth  the  date  on  whleb  he  filed  the 
charge  with  the  Oenarol  Oounasl  of  the 
Board,  and  ending  with  the  date  on  which  he 
received  such  notice.  shSn  not  be  OQimted  In 
detennming  whether  the  stz-motith  period 
qMdfled  In  subsection  (b)  has  expired.  Ttte 


Oenerol  Oouasil  ot  the  •oaid  ahall  give  prl. 
orlty  to  ebacgss  at  unfair  labor  praetiata 
within  tbs  meaning  of  subsection  (a)  (8)  or 
(b)  (3)  of  seotion  8  and  paragraph  (4)  (B)  « 
(C)  of  section  8(b)  over  all  other  uiUatr 
labor  pEaetloe  Obargas  iled  with  him. 

"(d)  Proceedings  vmdsr  this  section  shall 
be  tited  by  the  court  wtthout  a  Jury.  Ex. 
cept  as  otherslse  provlaed  in  this  aectloD, 
the  Federal  BnJea  of  OtvU  l>rooedure  tfaaU 
m>ply  In  each  such  pmrtMwIlng.  If  a  mastir 
Is  appointed  pursuant  to  Rule  63  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  such  master 
shoU  be  compensated  by  the  United  States  at 
a  rate,  to  be  fixed  by  tha  court,  and  shall  be 
reln^bursed  by  tbe  United  States  for  neces- 
sary expenses  incurred  In  performtng  his 
duties  onder  this  ssettofi.  Any  court  befon 
which  a  proceeding  is  toought  \mder  this 
section  aholl  advance  such  proceeding  on 
the  docket  and  e^Mdlte  Its  disposition. 

"(e)  The  court  may  giant  such  temporary 
relief  or  restraining  order  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate pending  final  dls]^ition  of  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  sectton.  but  only  after 
publl^y  hearing  testlmohy  of  witnesses  with 
opportunity  for  cross-exanaination  In  support 
of  the  allegations  of  a  oomplalnt  made  un- 
der oath,  and  testimony  In  (^position  there- 
to, if  offered;  and  only  after  the  covirt  finds— 

"(1)  that  one  or  mote  acta  constituting 
an  unfair  labor  practice  have  been  committed 
and  wUl  be  continued  unless  restrained; 

"(2)  that  substantial  and  irreparable  in- 
Jury  to  the  complainant  will  follow; 

"(3)  that  as  to  each  Item  of  relief  granted, 
greater  injury  will  be  Inflicted  by  the  denial 
of  relief  than  will  be  infilcted  by  the  grant- 
ing of  relief;  and 

"(4)  that  complainant  has  no  adequate 
remedy  at  law.  Tbe  Act  of  March  23,  1932, 
entitled  'An  Act  to  amend  the  JudlciiU  Code 
and  to  define  and  limit  the  jurisdiction  of 
courts  sitting  in  equity,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses' shall  not  apply  to  any  proceedings 
under  this  section,  except  that  section  10  of 
such  Act,  providing  for  expeditious  review 
of  temporary  injunctions,  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  any  temporary  relief  or  restraining 
order  issued  under  this  Section. 

"(f)  If  the  court  finds  that  any  person 
named  in  the  complaint  has  engaged  in  or 
is  engaging  in  any  vmfSlr  labor  practice  is 
charged  in  the  complaint,  the  court  shall 
enjom  such  person  from  engaging  In  such 
unfair  labor  practice,  and  shall  order  such 
person  to  take  such  afllrmatlve  action,  m- 
eluding  reinatatement  ot  employees  with  or 
without  back  pay  (but  not  including  the  pay- 
ment of  danu«es  In  any  other  form) ,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enforce  dcmpllonce  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  which  such  perstm  !■ 
found  to  have  violated.  Where  an  order  di- 
rects reinstatement  of  an  employee,  back  pay 
shall  be  reqxilred  of  the  eaqdoyer.  or  the  labor 
organization,  or  both,  in  such  proportion  u 
the  court  shall  assess  tasponslbillty  for  the 
dlscrinalnatlon  suffered  by  him.  No  order  of 
the  court  shaU  require  tbe  reinstatement  of 
any  Individual  as  an  tmjfiagta  who  has  been 
suspended  or  discharged,  or  the  payment  to 
Mm  of  any  bock  pay,  if  such  Individual  was 
suspended  or  dlschaiged  for  cause.  In  deter- 
mining whether  a  violation  of  section  8(a) 
(1)  or  section  8(a)  (2)  has  occurred,  the  ds- 
termlnatlon  shall  not  be  affected  by  whethsr 
the  labor  organization  concerned  Is  affiliated 
with  a  national  or  Interaatlonal  labor  orga- 
nization. 

"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
courts  shall  be  deemed  to  have  Jurlsdletloe 
of  a  labcr  organization  (1)  In  the  district 
m  which  such  organization  mamtains  its 
prmclpal  office.  (2)  in  aay  dUtrlct  In  which 
its  offioerft  or  agents  are  eagoged  in  promoting 
or  protecting  the  Interests  of  employee  mem- 
bers, or  (3)  m  any  district  In  which  tlw 
unfair  labor  practloe  Is  alleged  to  have  oe- 


cured.  The  aarvloe  of  legal  process  upon  such 
oificer  or  agent  shall  constitute  service  upon 
the  labor  orgahla^tlon  and  moke  such  orga- 
nlssation  a  party  to  the  salt." 

Ssc.  205.  Section  11  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "aod  section  10"  In  the  mat- 
ter j>recedlng  paragraph  (i);  by  striking  put 
"ot  proceeded  against"  in^the  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  (1 ) ;  and  by  striking  out  "Com- 
j^lalnts.  orders,"  In  porogrSph  (4)  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "Orders". 

Sic.  206.  Section  14(c)  of  such  Act  is 
repealed. 

6sc.  207.  (a)  Any  proceeding  under  section 
10  of  the  National  Labor  Belations  Act  which 
is  pending  beCore  the  National  lAbor  IMa- 
tions  Board  on  Uie  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  be  conUnued  by  the  Board  If  the 
hearing  provided  for  in  subsectl(Mi  (b)  of 
'such  secftlon,  as  In  effect  immediately  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  If,  within  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the. person 
aggrieved  by  the  unfair  labor  practice  in 
question  requests  the  Bocu^l  to  continue  the 
proce««Vng.  Upon  request  of  any  such  per- 
son, the  General  Counsel  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  shoU  appear  and  rep- 
resent such  person  in  proceedings  under  this 
subsection  before  the  Board  and  the  courts. 
The  Board  shall  act  in  such  proceeding,  and 
its  action  may  be  enforced  or  reviewed  by 
tbe  courts,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  effect  as  If  this  Act  had  not  been  en- 
acted, except  that — 

(1)  any  enforcement  proceeding  under 
section  10(e)  shall  be  instituted  by  the  party 
seeking  enforcement  of  the  Board's  order,  or 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  National  Lal>or 
Belations  Board,  and  thereupon  the  Board 
shall  certify  and  file  in  the  court  a  tran- 
script of  the  entire  record  In  the  proceedings; 

(2)  the  Board  shall  not  appear  In  any  pro- 
ceeding undar  section  10(e)!  or  10(f);  and 

(3)  if  tbe  court  orders  additional  evidence 
to  be  taken-  In  any  proceeding  under 
section  10(e)  or  10(f),  it  shall  be  taken 
before  a  master  designated  by  the  court; 
the  mastwr  shall  be  compensated  by  the 
United  Statee  at  a  rate  to  be  .fixed  by 
the  coxirt,  and  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the 
United  Statee  for  necessary  expenses  incurred 
in  performing  such  duties. 

(b)  Where  the  Board  has  issued  an  order 
undei:"8ecti<^  10  of  the  NalSonal  Labor  Bela- 
tions Act  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
tills  Act,  a  im>ceedlng  In  court  for  the  en- 
forcement or  review  of  such  order  may  -be 
Instdtuted  sftet  subh  date  in  the  some  man- 
ner and  wiUi  the  same  effect  as  though  this 
Act  had  not  been  enacted,  axcept  that  Uie 
provisions  of  paragn4>h8  (l),  (3),  and  (3) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shoU  apply 
to  BU<^  proceedings. 

(c)  Any  proceeding  under  section  10  of  the 
National  Labor  Betattons  Act  «^i(di  is  pend- 
ing in  any  court  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  be  oontlnaed  as  If  this  Act 
had  not'bem  enacted. 

'  (d>  Where  a  idMirge  of  an  nnfalr  labor 
practice  is  pending  before  the  National  Labor 
SelattoDS  Board  cm  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  the  hearing  provided  for  In 
section  10(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  as  In  effect  immediately  prior  to 
the  enactmb^t  of  this  Act,  has  xtot  been 
c(»npleted,  and  time  limit  provided  for  in 
section  10(b)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by 
this  Act,  fco'  filing  a  charge  or  con^lalnt 
based  on  the  same  acts  hss  eaq>lred,  a  charge 
or  complaint  may  nevertheless  be  filed  under 
such  section  at  any  time  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ELEHABNTABY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1974— AMENDMENT 

AlCXNOKZirr  ho.  1144 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
planning  to  offer  an  antibtising  amend- 
ment to  S.  1539.  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1974. 

I  stress  tbe  term  "antibusing"  to 
point  out  the  dilference  between  my 
amendment  and  that  language  contained 
in  title  vm  of  the  bllL  I  propose  to 
strike  the  existing  title  vm  and  Insert 
instead  antibusing  language  similar  to 
that  recently  passed  by  the  House. 

Specifically,  this  amendment  prohibits 
forced  busing  for  desegregation  to  any 
but  the  next  closest  school  to  the  stu- 
doifs  home.  Even  busing  this  distance 
must  be  a  "last  resort"  after  some  seven 
other  remedies,  or  combinations  thereof, 
have  been  tried  and  proved  Ineffective. 
In  addition,  this  language  affords  the 
Swann  protection  against  busing  which 
would  endanger  the  student's  health  or 
educational  process. 

Another  important  part  of  this  amend- 
ment prohibits  practices  which  deny 
equal  educational  opportunity.  This  In- 
cludes practices  such  as  deliberate  seg- 
regation, discrimination  in  employment 
and  assignment  of  faculty,  and  failure  to 
take  action  to  overcome  language  bar- 
riers. In  other  words,  this  amendment 
presents  a  constructive,  rather  than  de- 
structive approach  to  the  task  of  pro- 
viding an  eaual  education  for  everyone. 

Once  a  school  system  is  desegregated, 
the  amendment  provides  that  no  subse- 
quent population  shift  shall,  per  se,  con- 
stitute a  cause  for  civU  action  for  a  new 
desegregation  plan. 

Before  taking  clvU  action,  the  attorney 
general  must  notify  a  school  district  of 
violation,  and  must  certify  to  the  appro- 
priate district  court  that  no  remedial  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  after  a  reasonable 
time. 

The  amendment  provides  for  reopen- 
ing of  existing  court  order  cases,  so  that 
they  may  be  modified  to  comply  with  this 
bill. 

Finally,  court  orders  shall  be  termi- 
nated If  a  court  finds  that  a  unitary 
school  system  exists. 

I  believe  this  amendment  r^resents 
a  sane  and  workable  solution  to  a  prob- 
lem which  Is  causing  frustration,  anger, 
and  evui  violence  UBong  oar  people  and 
in  our  schools.  Time  and  again,  the 
newspapers  report  incidents  of  racial  vio- 
lence and  disruption  In  our  schocds;  time 
and  again  parents  and  other  interested 
citizens  voice  loud  objections  to  the 
practice  of  forced  busing;  time  and  again 
we  here  in  Congress  engage  in  lengthy 
debate  on  this  issue:  and  yet  time  and 
again  Congress  has  refused  to  take  a 
decisive  stance.    . 

This  present  Senate  bill,  for  example, 
purports  to  prohibit  busing.  What  we 
have  in  this  bUl  without  my  amendment 
is  not  antibusing  at  all.  On  the  contrary, 
this  tiUe  might  be  aptly  substituted  "The 
Handyman's  Guide  on  How  To  Bus." 


The  bill  provides  that  no  pro\'ision  of 
this  act  shall  be  construed  to  require  bus- 
ing to  overcome  racial  Imbalance.  Tills 
is  le^ilese  for  buckpasslng.  The  present 
bill  doesn't  prohibit  busing-^lt  merely 
signals  the  courts  to  use  some  ether 
statute  or  legal  precedent  as  the  author- 
ity for  forced  busing  orders.  And  that  is 
exactly  what  the  courts  are  doing. 

Furthermore,  and  I  think  this  Is  per- 
haps the  most  crucial  point,  there  is 
absolutely  no  prohibition  on  the  courts 
to  hsUt  busing  orders.  It  is  the  courts  who 
order  busing,  and  it  Is  the  courts  who  will 
continue  to  ordo*  busing  as  long  as  this 
Senate  language  stands. 

The  Senate  provision  is  no  more  than  a 
restatemoit  of  language  which  is  al- 
ready law— title  vm  of  Public  Law 
92-318,  to  be  exact.  Why,  we  might  ask, 
should  we  be  reconsidering  the  same 
language?  If  this  same  language  is  so  - 
effective,  then  why  is  it  still  necessary 
for  us  to  be  dealing  with  the  busing  ques- 
tion at  all?  If  the  law  is  so  effective,  then 
why  are  there  still  dozens  of  bills  poidlng 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  to  do  away 
with  busing? 

I  think  the  answer  Is  clear.  The  peo- 
ple are  not  satisfied.  They  know  that  this 
smoke-screen  language  means  nothing 
when  it  comes  to  stopping  busing,  and 
the  people  are  pretty  fed  up  with  this 
whole  show. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  rep- 
resents what  I  feel  to  be  the  most  effec- 
tive statutory  remedy  available  and  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  wHl  join  me  in 
this  effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
my  amendment  be  printed  In  the  Recoro 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoao,  as  f<dIows: 

AMXlfDlCXNT    No.    1144 

On  page  384  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  through  line  8  on  page  388  and  Inssrt  In 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

TITLE   vm— EQUAL   EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNTnES   SHORT   'VVIIX 
Sac.  801.  This  title  may  be  dted  as  the 
"■qual    Bducational    Opportunities   Act   of 
1974". 

Past  A — ^PoucT  and  Puspoezs 

DKLAOATIOH    Or    FOUCT 

Sac.  802.  (a)  Tbe  Congress  declares  it  to 
be  the  poUoy  of  the  United  States  that— 

(1)  all  cblldrcn  enrolled  in  public  schools 
are  enUtled  to  eqvuU  educational  opportunity 
wltbout  regard  to  race,  color,  ssx.  or  national 
origin;  and 

(3)  the  neighborhood  Is  the  appropriate 
basis  for  determining  public  echool  assign- 
ments. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  this  policy.  It 
Is  the  purpoee  of  this  Act  to  tptcASj  appro- 
priate remedies  for  the  ordorty  ranoval  of 
tbe  vestiges  of  the  dual  echool  system. 


Sxc.  803.  (a)  The  Congrees  finds  that — 

(1)  the  nudntenance  of  dual  school  sys- 
tems In  which  students  are  assigned  to 
schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
sex.  or  T'ft'HftTMi.i  origin  denies  to  thoee  stu- 
dents the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  guar- 
anteed by  the  fourteenth  amendment; 

(2)  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  dual 
schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex. 
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tahHahad  a  daar,  tmtknial.  and  uutform 
■tandaid  for  datanntntac  tba  eateat  to  wblcb 
a  kxal  adwmtlonal  acanof  Is  raqolred  to  ia> 
aarign  and  toaupast  ito  atadanto  In  ordar 
to  aHmtnata  tbe  Teatlgea  of  a  dval  aobocA 


(b)  Wtr  tba  ftaragoing  raaaooa.  It  la  nacaa- 
MJ7  and  pcopar  that  tbe  Congreaa,  pitranant 
to  the  povara  gnatod  to  tt  bj  tba  Oonatl- 
tutton  of  ttw  TTBttad  SUtaa.  apadfy  appro- 
prtato  ramedlaa  far  tba  «umtoatton  of  tbe 
vestlgea  of  dual  mcibool  systems. 

Put  B— Umlahtoi. 


narui.  or  soosi.  aoocMsoarM.  u»m«iuam 
Sac.  804.  Ko  State  Shaa  deny  equal  edu- 
catkaial  opportuatty  to  aa  ladtrtdual  on 
account  of  bla  or  bar  race,  color,  aaz,  or  na- 
ti'^al  orlgta,  by — 

(ft)  tba  daUbarato  aacncatloa  by  an  edu- 
cational acancy  of  students  on  tbe  basla  of 
raoa.  oolor.  or  national  origin  aoioag  or  with- 
in anhnols; 

(b)  tba  faHura  of  aa  adneatlooal  a^acy 
wblob  baa  f onnarly  praotlaed  aacb  dflOlbarsto 
■egragatlnn  to  tak»  aflnnattaa  stape.  coa- 
aMsat  -mtth.  part  D  of  tbls  taua.  to  remove 
tba  vaaOgaa  of  a  doal  ae^boel  aystam: 

(c)  tba  aaetgnaiaat  by  aa  educational 
agency  oT  a  stodant  to  a  adiool.  oUiar  than 
tba  ana  cloisat  to  bla  or  bar  place  of  xeal- 
deaea  vttbla  tba  acbool  dMrtot  to  which 
be  or  she  laUdss.  If  tba  ■salgiiiiiaiir  zaartta 
la  a  greater  degree  €(  aegngatttai  or  stageats 
oa  tba  baaia  at  raoa.  oolor,  sex.  or  national 
orlgto  aawag  tba  adkoola  d  aaefa  agency 
than  would  laaatt  If  sn^  atodant  ware  aa- 
atgoad  to  tba  acbool  eloeeat  to  bis  or  bar 
plaea  of  naklanfla  wtthtajaia  aOhool  dto- 
trlet  of  sodh  acaafoy  of  pravtdtag  tba  apvo- 
prtato  gade  total  and  type  «C  e<ocatloa  for 

roCD  SwQtHOSe 

(d)  dJacrtaHaaitton  by  aa  adocattonal 
agaacy  on  tbe  basis  at  race,  color,  or  aatloaal 
uilglB  ta  tbe  amptoyBMBt.  aaipliynaat  aoa- 
dmam.  or  Hatgammt  to  aetaooto  of  tta  ta- 
enia or  staff.  aaBcept  to  fulfill  tba 
of  eabesettoB  (f)  bataw; 

ta)  the iTMHler  by  wadnoaMana 

CRMa  ooa  Bdiool  to  oaothar  K  tba 
aad  affect  of  snob  toaaafar  la  to  Increase 
segngailki*  at  aUidento  on  tba  baida  of  race, 
color,  or  aattnnal  orlgia  aaiaag  tba  scbools 
of  saeb  agency;  or 

(f )  tba  faOasa  by  an  adnraWmtal  agency 
to  take  appcoprJato  action  to  ofarecaw  lan- 
guage banlasB  that  Impede  atjoal  partlcl- 
patloa  bf  ito  atadanto  la  tto  laatructton 


•06.  Iba  fattnre  of  aa  educatlooal 
agency  to  attato  a  balaaoe.  oa  tba  baata  of 
race,  oolor.  sex.  or  «>*i««y^t  orlgia.  of  ata- 
danto amoag  tta  acbocds  rtiall  not  ooostttato 


a  denial  of  equal  educsttonal  opportunity, 
or  equal  protection  of  tba  laws. 
AssiGiTiczirr  ok  wamHsosaroop  basis  mot  a 

DDTIAL  or  BQOAI.  CBOCATiaKAI.  OPPOMTUIIITI 

Sac  800.  Subject  to  tbe  other  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  assignment  by  an  ediieational 
agency  of  a  student  to  the  school  nearest  bla 
place  of  reeldenoe  i^i^  provldee  the  appro- 
priate grade  leval  and  type  at  eduoatlan  for 
auob  Btudent  la  not  a  daiolal  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  or  of  equal  protection  of 
tbe  lawa  nnlnee  sucb  aesl^unent  la  for  the 
purpoea  of  sacregstlng  etiidenta  on  the  basts 
Of  raoa.  oolor,  wz,  or  natfcwal  origin,  or  the 
acbool  to  which  each  atudant  Is  nwrtgnert  waa 
located  on  its  tfto  for  tba  purpose  of  segre- 
gating stodaBto  on  aoeh  b^ats. 

Paxt  O — KMroauaiPtHT 

CiVU.   ACTXmfS 

Sac.  807.  An  individual  denied  an  equal 
educational  opportunity,  as  defined  by  tbls 
title  may  institute  a  civil  action  in  an  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  TTnlted  States 
agabist  such  parties,  aad  lOr  sucb  relief,  as 
may  be  appropriate.  The  Attorney  General 
Of  tba  United  States  (hereinafter  in  this  Utle 
reterred  to  aa  the  "Attor»^  Qeneral"),  for 
or  In  tba  name  of  the  ttnlted  States,  may 
also  institute  such  a  clvlt  action  on  behalf 
of  such  an  Individual. 
trran  or  czbtain  portTLAnoiv  chawixs  ok 

civil.  ACIDURB 

Sac  808.  When  a  court  of  competent  Jurla- 
dletlon  determines  that  •  school  system  Is 
deeegregated.  or  that  it  meete  the  constltu- 
tioaal  raqulreaaents.  or  that  it  Is  a  unitary 
aysteai.  or  that  It  has  no  vasttgee  of  a  dual 
system,  and  thereafter  residential  shifts  In 
population  occur  which  result  in  school 
population  changes  In  any  school  within  such 
a  deeegregated  school  system,  such  school 
population  changes  so  occurring  flhall  not, 
I>er  se,  constitute  a  cause  for  olvU  action  for 
a  new  plan  of  deaegregatlon  or  for  modifica- 
tion of  tbe  court  n^roved  plaa. 


Faioarrr  or 


JTnOBDICnOK  ST  TWB  AiToawsT   OBRaUL 
Sac.  809.  Tbe  ^>proprl*to  dUtrUst  court  of 
the  United  Stetes  shall  bava  and  exercise 
furlsdlctton  of  proosedlngil  instituted  under 
esrtlnn  807. 

miamtMMnoM  bt  ATroaasr  exKauu. 

Sao.  SIO.  Wbenaver  a  clrll  action  la  insti- 
tuted uadw  seetUm  807  by  an  Individual, 
the  Attorney  Qeneral  may  Intervene  In  such 
aetlon  upon  Umaly  aM>llcatlon. 

anxxa  vr  naa  A^roaaai  obmisati 

Sfec.  811.  Tba  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  not 
Institute  a  civU  action  under  section  807  be- 
fore be— 

(a)  gtvea  to  the  appropriate  educational 
agency  noAloe  of  the  condftlon  or  conditions 
which.  In  his  Judgment,  aonstltute  a  vlOla- 
tlon  of  part  B  of  this  tltia;  and 

(b)  eertlflaa  to  the  ugpiaprimtm  dlatrlct 
ooortof  tba  united  State*  that  be  la  satls- 
gad  that  aoeb  eduoattonal  agaacy  has  not. 
wlthto  a  taaaonabla  time  after  such  notice, 
undartakan  appropriate  action. 

ATioaKXTs'  rxx 

Sac  812.  In  any  oivU  action  instituted 
under  this  Aot,  tba  courts  In  Its  discretion, 
may  allow  tba  prevailing  party,  other  than 
tba  United  States,  a  reaannsble  attorneys 
f  ea  aa  part  of  the  costo,  and  the  Utiited  Stotas 
•hall  be  liabla  for  ooete  to  the  same  extant 
as  a  private  person. 

Pact  D — BncsDas 
roBMULAZuia  tsMsnias;  APFUCABnjrr 

Sac.  818.  In  formulating  a  remedy  for  a 
denial  of  educational  opportunity  or  a  denial 
of  tbe  equal  protection  of , the  laws,  a  ooturt, 
departmant,  or  agMicy  of  the  united  Stotea 
shall  mtik.  or  bnpoee  only  such  remadlaa  aa 
are  eesentlal  to  correct  particular  /^^tiUi^  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  or  equal  pro- 
teeUon  of  the  laws. 


Sac.  814.  Ih  formulating  a  remedy  for  a 
denial  of  equal  eduoatloa^  opportunity  or  a 
denial  of  the  equal  prote^oh  of  tbe  laws, 
which  may  involve  dlrecUt  or  indirectly  the 
trazu^ortotlon  of  studento.  a  court,  depart- 
ment, or  agency  of  the  ubttoil  Stotea  shall 
consider  and  niake  specUw  findings  on  tbe 
efficacy  in  correctlag  such  denial  of  the  fol- 
lowing remedies  and  Sbiti.  require  lmple» 
mentotion  of  the  fli^  ot  me  reimedles  set  out 
below,  or  of  the  first  eOaiMBation  theKof 
which  would  remedy  such  denial: 

(a)  awlgtilng  stodant*  to  tba  aduxda 
cloeest  to  tbalr  places  o|  rastdanee  which 
provide  tbe  epproprlete  grsrda  imm  Mtd  type 
of  educatton  for  suob  studento,  *ntr*iig  Into 
account  school  capadtias  and  natural  phy»- 
Ical  barriers: 

(b)  aaslgnlng  studente  to  the  schocds 
closest  to  their  placea  oi  restdenca  which 
provide  the  appropriate  gtide  level  and  type 
of  education  for  such  students,  taking  into 
account  only  school  capadVes; 

(c)  permitting  studente  to  transfer  from 
a  school  In  which  a  majority  of  tbe  stu- 
dente are  of  their  race,  Ooiar,  or  ^Mfct^iii 
origin  to  a  school  In  whlcU  a  mlnmlty  of  the 
studente  are  of  their  race,  color,  or  national 
origin; 

(d)  the  creation  or  reviakm  of  attendance 
Booes  or  grade  staructures  Without  requiring 
transportetloa  beyond  that  described  In  sec- 
tion 816; 

(e)  the  construction  of  new  schools  or  the 
closing  of  inferior  schools; 

(f)  tbe  construction  orestoblishment  of 
magnet  schools:  or 

(g)  tbe  development  and  implementation 
of  any  other  plan  which  is  edueatlonaay 
sound  and  administratively  feasible,  subject 
to  the  provlslotts  of  sectkms  815  aad  818 
of  this  tliae.  I 

TXAKBFOBTATIOK  OF  BTODXMTa 

SBC.  81S.  (a)  Mo  comrt.,  department,  or 
agency  of  tbe  United  Stat**  tfiaU.  pursuant 
to  section  814,  order  the  Itoplemantotlon  of 
a  plan  that  wotOd  require  the  toanspoita- 
tlon  of  any  student  to  a  ^ohool  other  tbaa 
the  school  oloaata  or  aext  doaeat  to  bis  plaos 
of  realdeBea  wbldb  provldsa  tba  apprafnlato 
grade  leval  aad  type  <a  aduoatton  for  aaob 
■tudeat. 

(b)  Vo  oourt.  dapartaunt.  or  agency  of 
the  United  Stotea  ataaU  require  dlreotly  or 
indirectly  the  traasportatton  of  any  stu- 
dent if  sneh  tanaportaitlon  poaaa  ja  iWc  to 
the  baattb  of  socb  atudant  or  aoaatttutaa  a 
stgnlflcant  Implngeniaitf  o«  tba  adooational 
proeeas  wfetb  raapact  to  Buobk  stadant. 

(o)  When  a  court  of  oogapatsnt  Jurladlo- 
tion  determlnea  tbat  a-  aidKxfl  syatam  Is 
rtssagregstad,  or  tbat  It  maato  lb*  oansttta- 
tlonal  raqulrementa,  or  tbgk  It  la  a  onttacy 
systsm.  or  tbat  It  baa  no  yasttcss  of  a  dual 
system,  and  tbaraafter  rs^dantlal  abUta  la 
p<9>ulation  oeour  wUob  raault  la  aobooi 
populatioa  fibsnges  la  any  acbool  wttbto 
such  a  daasgrsgstod  aebooL  ayatem.  no  edii^ 
catlonal  agaacy  haflana*  of  aoeb  atalfto  aball 
be  required  by  court,  dspavtnaatk  or  agaq^ 
of  tbe  Uatted  Stotea  to  tocmulato,  or  laifda- 
mant  any  new  d— egragatlo^  plan,  or  ntodtty 
or  implement  any  mnrtlflfafinn  of  tba  ooort 
approved  i1wiigTegB»lon  pl^n.  wblob  woold 
taqulia  tnoaportatliBi  of  8ttidanto  to  oobp 
penaato  wholly  or  In  part  tor  suob  ablfti 
to  acbool  papplatten  so  oooivrlag. 


Sac.  816.  In  tbe  formulaltoa  of 
under  section  81S  or  814  of  «bls  title  tba  baas 
drawn  by  a  Stated  aabdlvlClag  Ms  tsRltary 
Into  separate  aehoOl  dlatripta,  aball  aot  be 
ignorsd  or  altered  saeapt  «bara  M  Is  astab* 
lUbed  that  the  llaaa  war^  drawn  for  tbt 
puzpoee.  and  had  the  effeot,  of  segregating 
children  among  public  schaota  on  tba  basM 
of  race,  color,  sex.  or  natlottal  origin. 


t 
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vobinrraBT 
880.  817.  HMblng  In  tbla  title  prablUta  an 
tdnoatlooal  aganey  from  pn^walng,  adopUng, 
nmlrii^  or  Implamantlng  any  plan  of  da- 
g^grgyftt^/wi.  otbffwlse  Iswful.  that  la  at  varl- 
,iyM  vitb  the  standards  set  out  to  this  tttls, 
nor  ihaU  any  court,  department,  or  agency 
of  tbe  United  Stetee  be  prohibited  from 
spproving  Implementation  of  a  plan  which 
gosa  beyond  what  can  ba  required  \mder 
thk  title.  If  foch  plan  la  vtduntarUy  proposed 
by  the  approprlato  educational  agency. 


SBC.  818.  On  tba  application  of  an  educa- 
tlooal agency,  court  orders,  or  deeegiegatton 
pUns  \inder  title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Blgbte  Act 
of  1964  in  eSect  on  tbe  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title  and  Intended  to  end  segrega- 
tion of  studente  on  the  basis  of  race,  oolor, 
or  national  origin,  shall  be  reopened  and 
nmlta^rt  to  comply  with  the  provlalcma  of 
this  titte.  The  Attorney  General  ahaU  asaUt 
such  educational  agency  to  such  reopening 
proceedings  and  modifications. 

uicrrATioK  OK  osnass 

Sbc.  819.  Any  court  order  requiring.  dlrecUy 
or  indirectly,  the  transportation  of  studente 
for  the  purpose  of  remedying  a  denial  of  the 
eqiial  protection  of  the  laws  shall,  to  the 
extent  of  sucb  transportation,  be  terminated 
if  the  court  finds  tbe  defendant  educational 
agency  Is  not  effectively  excluding  any  per- 
son from  any  school  because  of  race,  color,  or 
Dstlonal  origin,  and  this  shall  ba  so,  whether 
or  not  the  schools  of  such  agency  were  in  the 
past  segregated  de  Jwe  or  de  facto.  Mo  ad- 
ditional order  requiring  sucb  educational 
agency  to  transport  studente  for  such  pxxr- 
pooe  shall  be  entered  unless  such  agency  Is 
found  to  be  effectively  excluding  any  peraon 
fnmi  any  school  because  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin,  and  this  shall  be  so,  whether  or 
not  tbe  schools  of  such  agency  were  in  the 
past  segregated  de  Jure  or  de  facto. 

TBXMIKATIOK   OT  COUXT   OBOSS 

Sxc.  830.  Any  court  order  requiring  the  de- 
segregation of  a  school  system  shall  be  ter- 
minated, if  tbe  court  finds  the  schools  of  ths 
defendant  educational  agency  are  a  unitary 
school  system,  one  wlthto  which  no  person  is 
to  be  effectively  excluded  from  any  school 
because  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  and 
this  shall  be  so,  whether  or  not  such  school 
system  was  to  tbe  past  segregated  de  Jure 
or  de  facto.  Mo  additional  ordev  shall  be  en- 
tered against  such  agency  for  such  purpose 
iinless  tbe  schools  of  such  agency  are  no 
longer  a  unitary  school  aystem. 

Past  E — Darmiiiows 


Sbc.  831.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(a)  the  term  "educational  agency"  means 
a  local  educational  agency  or  a  "State  educa- 
tional agency"  as  defined  by  section  801  (k) 
Of  toe  Elemantary  and  Secondary  Bduoatton 
Actof  190S; 

(b)  tiM  term  "local  educational  agency" 
msans  a  local  educational  agency  as  de- 
fined by  section  801(f)  of  the  Elementary 
snd  Secondary  Education  Act  of  196S; 

(e)  the  term  "segregation"  means  the  op- 
eration of  a  school  system  to  which  studente 
art  wholly  or  substantially  separated  among 
ths  schools  of  an  educational  agency  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  at  national  origin 
or  wlthto  a  school  on  tba  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  national  orlgto; 

(d)  the  term  "deeegyegatlon"  maana  da- 
tegregation  as  defined  by  section  401(b)  of 
tbe  OlvU  Blgbte  Act  of  1064;  and 

(e)  an  educational  agency  aball  be  deemed 
to  transport  a  student  if  any  part  of  the 
cost  of  such  student's  tran^Ktrtation  la  paid 
by  sDch  agency. 

Past  p — ^Miscxixanxous  Pbovisioiis 


Ssa  823.  Section  700  (a)  (8)  of  tbe  Emar- 
Vaej  School  Aid  Act  u  hereby  rapaalad. 

CXX 696— Part  7 


aaPASABn.TTT  or  FBOvmowa 

Sac.  828.  If  any  prorialon  of  tbls  title  or 
of  any  amandmant  made  by  tbla  tttla,  at 
the  application  of  any  such  provlBlon  to  any 
person  or  circumstance.  Is  held  tovalld.  tbe 
remainder  of  the  provisions  of  this  titie  and 
of  the  amendmento  made  by  this  title  and 
the  implication  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected. 

Amend  the  Table  of  Contenta  by  striking 
out  title  vm  and  items  801  through  808. 
and  inserting  to  Ueu  thereof  the  f (lowing: 

TTILR    vm— EQUAL    BDUCATIOyAL    OP- 

POBTUNmES 
Sec.  801.  Short  titie. 

Past  A — ^PoucT  aks  PCTPoex 
Sec.  803.  Detiaratton  of  policy. 
Sec.  803.  Ftodlngs. 

PABT  B — ^UKLAWrUL  PBAcncxs 

Sec.  804.  Denial  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 

Sec.  805.  Balance  not  required. 

Sec.  806.  Assignment  on  neighborhood  basis 
not  a  denial  of  equal  educational 
opportunity. 

Paxt  C — ^Ektobcxicxkt 

Sec.  807.  Civil  actions. 

Sec.  808.  Effect  of  certato  population  changes 
on  civil  actions. 

Sec.  809.  Jurisdiction  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Sec.  810.  Intervention  by  Attorney  General. 

Sec.  811.  Sill  to  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Sec.  813.  Attorney's  fees. 

Paxt  D — EUxxonES 
Sec.  813.  Formulating  remediee;  applicability. 
Sec.  814.  Priority  of  remedlea. 
Sec.  816.  Transportation  of  studente. 
Sec.  816.  District  Unee. 
Sec.  817.  Voluntary  adoption  of  remedies. 
Sec.  818.  Reopening  proceedings. 
Sec.  810.  Llmltetions  on  orders. 
See.  820.  Termination  of  court  orders. 

Paxt  E — Dei'initioks 
Sec.  821 .  Definitions. 

Paxt  F — ^BflacxujurxoTTS  Pxovisioks 
See.  822.  Repealer. 
Sec.  833.  Separability  of  provisions. 


room  6202.  Diiicsen  Office  Building  at 
10  ajn..  rather  tban  in  room  2228,  Dliic- 
sen  Office  Building. 

Also,  Chief  Judge  Kaufman  of  the 
Second  Circuit  will  testify  on  April  10, 
r&ther  than  on  April  23  in  room  2228, 
Dirksen  Office  Buildtaig,  and  Judge 
Heaney  of  the  Eighth  Circuit  will  taatif  y 
on  April  23,  rather  than  on  April  10.  In 
room  6202,  Dliiuen  Office  Building,  as 
previously  noticed  in  ttie  Raoois  of 
March  20, 1974. 


INDEPENDENT  SAFETY  BOARD 
ACT  OP  1974— AMENDMENTS 

AKKNOMXirr  wo.  114S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Maohuboh)  submitted  an  amendment,  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them.  Jointly,  to  the  bill 
(S.  2401)  to  promote  safe  transportation 
of  pe<9le  and  property  in  commeroe  by 
establishing  the  Natlcnal  Agency  for 
Transportation  Safety  as  an  indflpeodent 
agency  of  the  United  States  to  Inves- 
tigate transportation  accidents,  to  make 
recommendations  for  avoldlnc  such  ac- 
cidents, to  represent  the  safety  interests 
of  the  public  before  regulatory  agwocles, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OP  CHANGES  IN  HEARINOe 
ON  THE  OMNIBUS  dRCUTT 
JUDGESHIP  BUJj 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  hearing  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in 
Judicial  Machinery  on  the  omnibus  cir- 
cuit Judgeship  bill,  S.  2991,  prevloualy 
noticed  for  April  23. 1974.  wlU  be  bdd  in 


NOTXCHE  OP  OX  BILL  EDUCATION 
HEARINCjS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  aa  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  C^ommittee, 
I  would  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Readjustment,  Education, 
and  Employment  which  I  am  privileged 
to  chair  will  continue  hearings  on  S.  2784, 
the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Readjustment 
Assistant  Act  of  1974,  H.R.  12628,  and 
other  measures  pertaining  to  the  GI  bill 
educational  assistance  program  for  vet- 
erans, at  10  ajn.  on  April  10  and  11. 
niose  interested  in  testifying  or  in  sub- 
mitting a  statement  or  other  materiais 
for  the  consideration  of  the  subocwamlt- 
tee  should  contact  Mary  Whalen  of  the 
committee's  stafT  at  22S-9I26. 

In  addition,  field  heaoings  on  Vietnsou 
era  veterans  readjustment  assistance  are 
also  scheduled  for  April  18  in  BlocHulng- 
ton,  Ind.,  and  in  CX>lumbia,  S.C.,  on  ^rll 
20.  PInaUy,  2  days  of  hearings  dealing 
first  with  specific  aspects  of  institutional 
qualification  for,  and  administration  of, 
OI  bill  benefits;  and  second,  with  em- 
ployment assistance  for  veterans  wlU  be 
scheduled  for  the  month  of  April. 


NOTICE  OF  ROOM  CHANGE  FOR 
HEARINGS  ON  SECTION  126  OP 
STANDBY  ENERGY  EMERGENCY 
AUTHORITIES  ACT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  BiCr.  President,  oa 
behalf  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Permanent 
Investigations,  I  want  to  announce  a 
room  diange  for  the  hearings  In  sec- 
tion 128  of  S.  3267,  the  Standby  Energy 
Emergency  Authorities  Act,  scheduled 
for  Thursday,  April  4,  at  10  ajn. 

The  morning  session  has  been  moved 
to  room  1202  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  BuUdlng.  The  afternoon  session 
win  be  held  in  room  3110  of  the  Dlrkaen 
Office  Building  as  originally  planned. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  BEFORE  SE- 
LECT COBJMriTEE  ON  NUTRITION 
AND  HUMAN  NEEDS — ^WIC  YEED- 
ING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  April  5,  I  will  be  privileged  to 
chair  a  hearing  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 
to  ffiiamine  questi<ms  surrounding  tbe 
WIC  •un>lemental  nutrition  program  for 
pregnant  women  and  for  Infants  and 
children. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  In  room  1318 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Oflioe  Building, 
and  will  bedn  at  10  a.m. 

Six  wltnesaes  are  scheduled  to  testify 
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en  several  aspects  of  the  WIC  program 
and  Its  administration  by  the  UJB.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

A  very  Important  study  has  recently 
been  completed,  providing  some  of  the 
first  solid  scientific  evidence  Uniting  low 
birth  weight  and  learning  dUBculttos.  We 
have  lonig  suspected  this  oonntectlon,  but 
now  there  are  hard  scientific  data.  The 
witness  presenting  this  testimoDy  will  be 
Rosalyn  Rubin,  Ph.  D.,  associate  pro- 
fessor and  project  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Department  of 
Special  Education. 

Other  witnesses  will  include: 

Edward  C.  Hekman,  Administrator, 
Food  and  NutrttiOQ  Service,  USDA. 

Dr.  George  Cunningham.  MJ3..  MPli., 
president  of  the  Associatian  of  State 
and  Territorial  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  and  Crippled  Children's  Direc- 
tors, Piedmoot,  Calif. 

Miss  Patricia  Fltagerald.  WIC  admin- 
istrator. Illinois  DQMkrtment  of  Public 
Health,  and  Dr.  Man!  Sashankar,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  East  St.  Louis.  HI., 
East  Side  Health  District. 

Robert  Wain,  chairman  of  the  Tribal 
Health  Board.  Rosebud  Reservation, 
Roeebtid.  S.  Dak. 

Among  questions  we  Intend  to  explore 
are  the  continuing  failure  of  UBDA  to 
write  satisfactory  regulations  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  WIC  program;  In- 
sufficient funding  of  the  program,  with 
applications  for  sponsorship  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  program's  budget  capabilities, 
and  related  problons. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  SENATE 
JOINT  REBOLimON  119  AND  SEN- 
ATE JOINT  RESOLUTION  130 

Mr.  BATH.  Mr.  President,  the  Borate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments is  scheduling  further  hearings  on 
two  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stltution:  Senate  Joint  Resolution  119, 
for  the  protection  of  unborn  children 
and  other  persons,  and  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  130,  to  guarantee  the  right  of 
Ufe  to  the  imbom,  the  HI,  the  aged,  or 
the  Incapacitated.  This  hearing  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  April  10,  in  room 
1202,  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building  at 
lOajn. 

Any  persons  wishing  to  submit  state- 
ments for  the  hearing  record  should  con- 
tact the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments,  room  300.  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CONGRESS  MUST  REVISE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIONS FISCAL  YEAR  1975 
BUDGET 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  budget  Is  his  most  important 
message  to  the  American  pec^le.  It  out- 
lines the  Nation's  commitments  and  pri- 
orities, the  manner  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  attack  the  problems  that 
face  us.  And  it  projects  the  political 
Ideology  of  the  administration. 

A  budget  is  more  than  a  docimient  of 
cost  accoxmting.  It  represents  the  Pres- 
ident's view  of  the  Nation  as  it  is  and  as 
it  should  be.  It  is  a  document  of  political 


philosophy,  of  expenditures  and  reve- 
nues, of  priorities  and  commitments. 

In  examining  the  fiscal  1975  budget, 
one  fact  stands  out:  In  only  one  area  has 
the  President  made  a  clear  commit- 
ment— ^national  defense.  With  this  ex- 
ception, there  were  no  priority  decisions 
made  In  assembling  this  budget.  Most 
programs  just  continue  along  not  quite 
keeping  pace  with  inflation. 

TY»  fiscal  1975  budget  is  essentially  a 
"stand  pat"  budget.  It  makes  no  new 
Initiatives.  It  moves  us  no  closer  to  the 
goals  we  have  set  before  ourselves. 

The  President  has  discussed  national 
health  Insurance,  but  the  budget  ex- 
plains that  this  program  is  not  to  begin 
until  1977.  He  has  urged  welfare  reform, 
but  there  is  no  proposal  in  the  budget. 
The  President  has  proposed  raising  the 
level  of  unemployment  Insurance  bene- 
fits, but  again  not  until  1977.  With  the 
exception  of  national  defense,  this  is  a 
do-nothing  budget. 

America's  working  families  cannot  ac- 
cept massive  layoffs,  surging  prices,  and 
economic  stagnation.  The  failure  of  the 
present  administration  to  address  such 
problems  effectively,  threatens  the  liveli- 
hood of  our  workers  and  puts  the  well- 
being  of  their  families  on  the  line. 

This  is  the  time  for  an  aggressive  as- 
sault on  our  Nation's  economic  ills,  and 
not  the  time  for  the  "neutral"  budget  we 
have  been  presented  by  the  President. 

AK   OVXBVIEW  or  THE  FISCAL   TEAR    197S   BTHXIET 

The  fiscal  year  1975  budget  requests 
expenditures  totaling  $304.4  billion  In 
the  1975  fiscal  year,  $29.8  billion  above 
1974,  and  estimates  receipts  of  $295  bil- 
lion, leaving  a  budget  deficit  of  $9.4 
billion. 

The  major  increases  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1975  over  1974  are  shown  in  table  I. 
Also  shown  are  the  percentage  changes 
that  they  represent.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  table  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

TABLE  I.— ESTIMATED  INCREASE  IN  FISCAL  1975  OUTLAYS 
AND  AUTHORITV  BY  FUNCTION 

(Dollar  amounts  in  billions] 


Outlays  Incruses      Authority  in- 
ovef  fiscal  year        creases  over 
1974  fiscal  year  1974 


Amount  Percent    Amount    Percent 


National  defense 

Intermtioiial  affairs  and 
finance... 

Space  research  and 
tecnnolocy-.  - . . . ..... 

Airloriture  and  rural 
davetopment 

Natural  resources  and 
envlrDiunant  > 

Offshore  ail  receipts. 

Commerce  and  trans- 
portstiofl 

Community  develop- 
ment and  housing 

Education  and  man- 
power  

Health 

Inceme  security 

Veterans. 

Interest 

General  (overnment 

General  revenue  sharing. 

AHewaocas 

Undistributed  intn- 
govern  mentals 


7.2 
,.2 
.1 


8.9 
5.6 
3.0 


-1.3    -32.4 


.5 
.9 

-  .1 

.2 


e.7 

8.0 

i».i 

.3 
1.4 

o 

».3 
1.3 


20.7 
12.4 

-0.9 

4.0 

6.6 

13.0 

17.7 

2.5 

4.9 

0.4 

0.4 

W 


6.9 

-0.6 

.2 

.8 

-17 
.9 

-8.4 

1.4 

-2.3 
1.9 
11.0 
0.3 
1.4 
0.4 
0.2 
1.8 


-e.8      -7.6       -0.8 


7.8 

-12.2 

6.8 

11.4 

-38.0 
12.4 

-36.6 

28.  S 

-16.6 
7.1 
11.8 
2.1 
4.9 
6.3 
2.5 

-7.6 


Total. 


21.8       10.8 


11.3 


3.6 


'  Exdodes  all  offsettinf  receipts,  mainly  from  offshore  oH. 
*  Less  than  $50,000,000. 
<  Not  computed. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.!  Mr.  Prestdent,  it  ii 
most  useful  to  review  the  percentage 
changes  with  the  itate  o<  inflation  in 
mind.  For,  in  a  world  of  rislx^  prices, 
allowing  spending  levels,  in  dolltu:  terms, 
to  rise  less  than  infiation  is  equivalent  to 
an  actual  reduction  in  activity.  There- 
fore, I  suggest  we  keep  In  mind  that  dur- 
ing 1973.  consumer  prices  rose  8.8  p«. 
cent  and  wholesale  prices  rose  ie.2 
percent. 

NATTONAI.   UEWmtUm 

To  examine  the  budget,  we  must  first 
separate  defence  spending  f rcnn  civilian 
spending. 

The  fiscal  1975  budget  shows  obUga- 
tional  authority  for  the  Def^ise  Depart- 
ment increasing  from  $87.1  to  $82.6  bil- 
lion, and  the  Department  of  Defense 
argues  that  the  increase  is  required  to 
cover  pay  and  price  Jncreases. 

However,  the  actisil  defense  spending 
increase  planned  by  the  administration 
would  total  almost  $10  billion.  Included 
in  the  $87  billion  is  a  $2.1  billion  supple- 
mental request  for  new  weapons.  Nor- 
mally, supplemental  appropriations  are 
reserved  for  such  things  as  emergencies 
or  cost  overruns.  To  imake  a  supplemen- 
tal request  for  new  weapcms  when  there 
is  no  emergency  is  abnormal  and  creates 
a  misleading  impression  about  the  rela- 
tive size  of  the  fiscal  1974  and  1975  de- 
fense budgets.  If  we  move  this  $2.1  bUlion 
out  of  1974  and  into  1975  where  it  prop- 
erly belongs,  then  the  total  DOD  obllga- 
tional  authority  for  1974  Is  $84.8  billion 
and  for  1975  it  is  $94.7  billion. 

If  we  accept  DOD'l  estimate  of  the  in- 
crease necessary  to  cover  inflation,  we  ob- 
serve an  increase  in  constant  dollars  of 
almost  $4^  billion.  However,  when  we 
examine  the  controllability  of  naticHial 
defense  spending  ancj  observe  that  nearly 
70  percent  of  this  spending  is  relatlvd^ 
controllable  in  any  oile  year,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  administration  places 
its  highest  priority  on  increasing  national 
defense  spending  in  xmI  terms. 

Outlays  for  national  defense  will  rise 
from  $76  bllUon  hi  fiscal  197S  to  an  esti- 
mated $80.5  billion  in  1974  and  $87.7  bfl- 
lion  in  1975.  ITils  reverses  the  downward 
trend  that  took  place  beginning  in  1969 
when  outlays  reached  the  Vietnam  war 
peak  of  $81.2  billion,  T£a>le  n  shows  na- 
tional defense  outlays  In  current  dollan 
from  1969  to  1975: 

Table   II.— National  detente   outlays— fiaetl 
years 

[BiUionB  of  civrent  dollaral 

1969  - i ii.l 

1970   1 80.1 

1971   1 77.7 

1978 I 78.1 

1973   I 7S.0 

1974  (esttmate) i. 80.0 

1976   (estimate) I 87.7 

While  I  have  always  agreed  that  «• 
must  maintain  a  strong  national  defense, 
defense  spending  sheuld  not  be  rising  at 
this  time.  The  Impnoved  relations  wUti 
the  Soviet  Unlcm  and  China  have  re- 
duced tensions  between  those  two  coun- 
tries and  ourselves.  "Hie  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces  from  the  war  in  Vietnam  hss 
sharply  curtailed  esmenditures  for  that 
costly  engagement.  The  Strategic  Anm 
Limitation  Treaty  shbrld  result  in  a  slow- 
ing down  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

It  is  also  clear  to  me  that  civilian  and 
military  personnel  levels  in  the  Defense 
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DoT^rtment  could  be  subetantiaBy  re- 
duced without  diminishing  the  "•f^*^"' 
security  of  the  United  States.  Tbe  same 
holds  true,  I  believe,  for  a  number  of  for- 
eign bases  maintained  by  the  U£.  Armed 
Forces  around  the  world. 

The  most  objectionable  increase  in  the 
defense  budget  is  the  $1  to  $4  hillkm 
acMed  by  the  White  House  to  stimulate 
our  domestic  economy,  llie  use  of  the 
defense  budget  for  this  purpose,  as  ad- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  is.  in 
my  opinion,  the  wrong  way  to  push  our 
sluggish  ecpnomy  ahead.  EcQnorakrtB  rep- 
resenting all  ss)ectrums  of  poUtloal  and 
econcHnic  philosophy  agree  that  increased 
military  spending  produces  fewer  Jobs. 
less  income,  and  more  Inflation  than  al- 
most any  other  possible  use  of  such  funds 
by  the  Oovemment. 

llie  United  States  is  fully  ouNtble  of 
maintaining  a  Military  Establishmoit 
second  to  none  in  the  world  without  fur- 
ther increasing  the  already  extremely 
high  defense  budget.  The  present  base- 
line defense  force  stnicture  was  de- 
scribed by  the  administration  last  year 
as  sufficient  to  meet  our  military  re- 
qulremaits.  The  real  costs  of  our  fMces 
should  not  be  increased.  A  strong  case 
can  be  made  for  reducing  the  size  of  our 
defense  forces,  rather  than  for  increas- 
ing them  as  Is  proposed  in  Uiis  year's 
budget. 

ooMEsnc  PKocaucs 

Turning  to  the  civilian  side  of  the 
budget  we  get  a  different  picture.  Total 
clvillah  outiays  are  estimated  to  rise 
from  $194.1  billicm  in  fiscal  1974  to  $216.7 
billion  in  fiscal  1975 — an  Increase  of 
$22.6  billi(Hi.  Now  let  us  examine  this 
change  to  see  how  much  of  It  refiects  ad- 
ministration decislcms. 

Tlie  largest  increase  comes  In  various 
income  security  programs — social  secu- 
rity, adult  welfare,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, food  stamps,  and  so  forth.  This 
represents  $15.1  bllllan  of  that  total  $22.6 
billion.  The  administration  had  lltUe  say 
In  this  increase.  These  programs  were 
ezuu:ted  Into  law  by  Congress — usually 
over  the  admlnistraticKi's  objections — 
and  they  are  C(msldered  imetmtrollalble 
in  prepuing  the  President's  budget.  An- 
other increase  was  for  medicare  and 
medicaid— $2.7  billion.  Again,  the  ooets 
are  beyond  the  President's  control.  Tlie 
budget  shows  increased  spendmg  for  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt,  civilian  pay 
raise  to  compensate  for  inflation,  and 
various  other  itons  over  which  the 
President  has  no  o(«to>l. 

However,  there  remains  a  critical  por- 
tion of  the  domestic  program  budget 
over  which  the  President  has  direct  con- 
trol and  which  j%flects  administration 
P<^cles  and  priorities  on  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  peoide  of  America. 

The  following  Is  a  brief  outline  of 
what  the  President  is  pr(qx)6ing  in  his 
fiscal  1975  budget  for  scmie  major  do- 
mestic Federal  program  areas. 

1.   CUUUATIOIT 

The  Nixon  administration's  budget  re- 
quest for  educattoD  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Wdfare  totals  $9.15  billion 
for  the  fiscal  year  1975. 

This  represents  a  $14  million  increase 
over  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal 


year.  However,  with  the  impact  of  infla- 
tloD.  thf  Federal  Govermnoit  will  ac- 
tually be  reducing  the  real  value  of  its 
education  sui^^rt  by  6  to  8  percent. 

We  must  increase  I^ederal  assistance 
to  our  schools  to  provide  quality  educa- 
tion for  all  Americans,  with  less  rtiiance 
on  the  inequitable  proper^  tax.  The  ad- 
ministration's budget  for  education  falls 
to  make  the  needed  commitment  to  edu- 
cation, as  exonplifle^  by  the  current 
c<mtroversy  between  Congress  and  the 
Presldeat  over  continued  assistance  to 
our  Momentary  and  secondary  schools. 

9.  HXaXTH 

The  major  Nixon  administration 
initiative  in  the  flscal  1975  budget  was 
to  be  its  national  health  insurance  pro- 
posal. However,  when  the  rhetoric  Is 
eliminated,  one  finds  no  money  in  the 
budget  to  support  this  proposal  until 
the  1977  flscal  year. 

In  the  meantime,  the  administration 
proposes  cutting  $546  million  from  the 
level  of  this  year's  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  health 
program  budget  authority,  exdudlng 
medicare  and  medicaid,  bringing  the 
proposed  level  for  fiscal  year  1975  to 
$4.8  billion. 

Federal  support  in  fiscal  1975  would 
be  reduced,  in  real  terms,  by  from  16 
to  18  percent. 

The  major  programs  destined  for  the 
administration's  axe  are:  Hospital  con- 
struction, the  regional  medical  program, 
community  mental  health  centers,  train- 
ing for  health  personnel,  and  grants  for 
alcoholism  treatment. 

The  administration's  attempt  to  con- 
fuse the  public  by  vastly  overstating  Its 
commitment  to  health  programs,  at  the 
same  time  it  is  cutting  controllable  pro- 
grams, is  the  kind  of  political  double 
talk  that  destroys  the  credibility  of  Gov- 
ernment with  the  people. 

S.  UANPOWBt 

Despite  a  huge  jump  in  imemployment 
from  4.6  percent  in  October  to  5.2  per- 
cent in  February,  and  predictions  that 
unemplojmient  will  top  6  percent  this 
year,  the  administration's  budget  pro- 
poses spending  about  the  same  amount 
In  fiscal  year  1975  for  manpower  training 
and  public  service  Jobs  as  It  will  Vbia 
year. 

Manpower  trataxlng  spending  wiU  be 
$4.83  billion  in  fiscal  1975  compared  to 
$4.81  billlm  in  fiscal  1974.  The  $600  mU- 
llon  program  for  public  service  Jobs  from 
July,  1974  to  June,  1975  would  create 
Qoly  85.000  Jobs.  However,  the  number 
of  people  without  Jobs  has  alrMdy  risen 
by  700.000  from  October  1973  to  February 
1974. 

At  a  time  when  a  major  initiative  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  is  needed  to 
get  people  back  to  work,  the  administra- 
tion has  adopted  a  "wait  and  see"  policy. 

Ttie  flscal  1975  budget  holds  out  little 
hope  for  expanding  Job  opportunities  to 
our  Nation's  nearly  5  million  unemployed 
persons. 

4 .  POVBTTT  mOOVUKS 

The  Nixon  budget  once  again  calls  for 
dismantiing  or  parceling  out  poverty 
programs  run  by  the  Office  of  Ecopmnlc 
Opportunity. 

Ih  continuing  its  retreat  from  responsi- 
bility toward  tlie  economically  deprived 


In  our  Nation,  the  administration  has  re- 
quested no  fimds  in  flscal  1975  fof  the 
OEO  programs.  All  OEO  programs  will 
expire  on  June  30  of  this  year  if  Con- 
gress permits  the  administration  to  have 
its  way. 

Last  year  we  were  successful  in  keep- 
ing these  programs  alive  throtigh  passage 
of  a  $329  mnil6n  appropriation  for  the 
agency.  Hopefully,  Congress  will  again 
thwari  the  administration's  efforts  to 
dismanUe  these  Important  programs. 
8.  BmaGT 

The  President  requested  an  81%  in- 
crease in  fiscal  1975  obligations  for  en- 
ergy related  research  and  development, 
up  from  $999.1  million  to  $1.8  billion. 

While  the  administration's  focus  is  still 
concentrated  to  too  great  an  extent  on 
nuclear  power,  there  is  a  welcome  modest 
shift  of  resources  toward  fossil  fuels  and 
other  sources  of  energy.  The  Increase 
requested  for  solar  energy,  up  from  $13.8 
mlUion  In  flscal  1975  to  $50  million  In 
flscal  1975,  is  particularly  welcome. 

However,  I  believe  we  must  authorize 
levels  of  support  for  the  various  soiuxes 
of  energy  in  5-year  plans.  Only  with  .'uch 
indications  of  longer  term  levels  of  Fed- 
eral support  can  the  public  and  private 
institutions  that  must  carry  out  this  re- 
search and  development  work  make  the 
long  term  commitments  of  staff  and  re- 
sources that  are  necessary. 

In  general,  I  believe  that  these  impor- 
tant programs  can  be  funded  at  more 
reasonable  levels  than  proposed  in  the 
administration's  budget  without  increas- 
ing the  budget  deflcit.  We  can  also  afford 
to  nndertake  the  new  initiatives  outlined 
in  my  remarks  without  substantially  in- 
crea^ng  the  level  of  Federal  spending. 
However,  to  do  this  we  must  cut  back  on 
some  of  the  excessive  spending  proposals 
in  the  fliscal  1975  budget,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  national  defense.  And  we 
must  also  increase  the  effectiveness  and 
equity  in  our  tax  system. 

riBCAI.   TKAK    19TS   BUDGET  UCPACT   OK 


The  flscal  1975  budget  will  do  very 
little  to  help  Mlnnesotans  solve  the  many 
serious  problems  that  we  face.  In  many 
cases  the  funds  available  to  our  State 
and  local  governments  will  be  signifi- 
cantly less  than  in  prior  years.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  important  examples. 
1.  ausAi.  OKnjjansxxn 

Minnesota  would  receive  about  $200,- 
000  for  waiter  and  sewer  grants  in  flscal 
1975.  or  $5.8  mlTlon  less  than  has  been 
authorized  for  our  State  by  Congress. 
Minnesota  would  receive  only  20  per-  -^ 
cent — $200,000 — of  its  authorized  level 
for  buslneBS  and  industrial  develoiHneiit 
grants.  The  $6  million  received  by  Mtai- 
nesotans  imder  the  UBDA's  rural  conser- 
vations in  1973  will  be  sharply  reduced. 

3.   POVBTT  PftOCaUKS 

There  are  now  35  Community  Action 
agencies  with  875  employees  operating  in 
Minnesota.  Twen^-eigjit  of  these  CAP'S, 
funded  by  OEO,  received  $C2  ngdlllon  In 
Federal  funds  In  1973.  The  Nlzan  admln- 
istratton  budget  would  completely  halt 
an  Federal  asstatance  to  these  ageodes. 
Minnesota's  CAF*s  would  either  fold  or 
have  to  receive  funding  from  the  State 
or  local  govemmentB.  Further,  the  ability 
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of  itm  ttate  to  eonttaae  tba  KT  nffltaB 

UTS  HMdltHt  PVOBniBK  vltkOUt   OOB' 

Unuatton  of  tike  CAP'S  li  dmdHfoL 

Dozing  flMil  TMc  I9n,  lUimMoto  re- 
ectml  alnait  t«0  nlllkm  mdar  tlie  fife 

to  eoMaUdsto  to  Hi  Brtltf  OfiimiuiimBi 
A0t  BiNPBfw.  gltvn  tiM  naed  to  ha^m 
wnwanttf 


I»«|Mnd  tor  HDD  bef  on 
a*9  liimliinfiiifgl  Ik  li  IflEdy  tbak  only 
idxiot  $11.7  mlllkii  will  Im  vnOatiB  for 
to  *iinii»«<''*«  In  tikB  ooBH- 


^M  RMUcnt's  pcopowliiBw  eoooomlc 
■dlBrtmit  iMlftMno  pragrmm.  ontUned 
to  tb*  llKal  lt7i  bodged  vffl  oort  itto- 
nawto  iflMnnii  of.  d<Atfs.  iltownito 
woHld  only  neatot  afeoufc  $1 J  mflUon  to 
rWerml  fundi  iipd«r  this  prognm  to 
flical  1978  eoBvizad  to  $6-7  nflllan  to 
197S  under  the  IDA  and  Upper  Qicat 


ii  mppoMd  to  repfaM*. 
I 

Tbe  taipaci  of  toe  Maon  adnitoistr»- 
tion's  pnpoMd  eomolktatlon  of  edncik' 
tkm  gruito  on  lilnnwnto  Is  Impondhle 
to  calBolate  predaelr  •*  toJs  Uaat.  Ham- 
ever,  tbe  total  wtlwwl  tocfOMe  of  only 
$300  aiman  to  the  eonaottdfttad  pragrun 
■ay  IncmesB  for  our  State 


ne  rttortnatliwi  of  adneatton  aid  to 
srlwfll  diiMcts  wUh  wihstontlal  bbbi- 
bon  of  ehOdnn  vboM  pannto  axe  mbp 
ployad  by  tba  Fadenl  Oammaeat.  as 
pnpoeed  by  tiM  FraHdent.  would  coat 
M  wliool  dIsMeto  to  oar  State  ofver  t> 


Tbe  llaeal  Itn  tandgtft  would  pbaae 
out  tbe  Hill-Burton  program  of  fundtog 
for  iKlartty  hospital 
neeotahasl 
$1  ndmon  annually  under  this  program. 

arsavallaMe. 

to  funds  avail- 

tatbellKal 

itopnUous 

for 

•UfOlltty.  art  ttaly  to  ramlfc  to  torcr 
federally  funded  poUk  sonlee  Jobe  to 
litonse^tok  B  to  talgldy  unUkaly  that  the 
lewl  of  fundtog  vodd  eppraicli  the  $31 
ailltoB  praeided  to  Iftonesota  to 
1971. 

s. 

by  theMlxon 

un,  UU.  and  itn  MtoOMOta 
vfll  torn  tat  ft  total  of  im  mOllon.  Xb 
flseal  1979  «B  ■«•  Mpsctsd  to  . 
ahoot  $94  mflUon  tar  «hk  popoee. 


betaken 

flto  "stand  par 

'      tatoftw- 


Wtalle  I  do  not  «dai  to  hftve  the  ftnl 


theflKal 


to  an  our  problems,  I  hav»  be«i 
on  seferal  apeeUe  legldattiv 
that  I  btiien^  would  taipro^ 
1971  budget  in  a  number  <tf  toi- 


I  bdleve  that  we  must  make  a 
niftjor  commitment  as  a  natkm  to  de- 
Ttdop  the  capacity  to  design  our  future 
nther  toan  lie  forced  to  resign  ourstives 
to  it.  llie  energy  crlslB  ftnd  mass  migra- 
tion from  rural  America  to  our  cities,  are 
merdy  two  recent  e»amplee  of  our  com- 
Irtete  failure  to  aatlcipftte  problems  be- 
fore they  are  upon  us. 

I  have  totroduced  legislation  calUng 
for  the  eetafaUsbment  of  a  "Balanced 
National  Orowth  and  Development 
Foliar"  and  the  creatlan  of  a  series  of 
instituttons.  at  the  local.  State,  and  na- 
tional level,  to  devdop  this  ptdlcy  and 
translate  it  toto  action. 

TTie  time  is  long  overdue  for  tbe  devel- 
opment of  the  policies  and  Institations 
needed  to  help  our  people  cope  with  tbe 
rapidly  changing  and  Hunvasingly  com- 
plex ivoblems  of  the  20th  century. 

The  Oongress  too  must  be  modemiaed. 
The  growth  of  power  to  the  Presidency 
is  at  least  to  part  a  consequence  of  hard- 
ening of  the  arteries  to  Congress.  While 
a  powerful  Chief  Executive  is  needed  to 
a  modem  democracy,  aO  Americans  lose 
if  this  is  allowed  to  occur  at  the  expense 
of  a  weakening  to  the  influence  of  the 
"peoples  teanch"  of  Qovemment — tbe 
Nattonal  Legislature.  While  important 
steps  have  been  taken  to  reform  the 
budget  process  and  Increase  the  avall- 
aUllty  of  expert  assistance  to  Congress, 
toon  must  be  done.  In  t|ie  Modem  Con- 
gress Act  of  1974.  8.  2192.  I  have  pro- 
posed a  series  of  steps  that  should  be 
taken  to  move  the  Congress  toward  be- 
coming a  more  eireethre  and  efficient 
Instttotkm. 

More  speciflcaUy.  Congress  should  act 
immediately  to  reduce  tbe  Impact  of  the 
energy  crisis  on  American  woiikers.  I 
have  crffeied  legislation,  the  Snergy 
Imergency  Employment  Act  of  1974. 
8.  3037,  tbat  would  provide  an  »'T^^f4 
program  (4  training,  counseling,  and  fi- 
nancial assistance,  as  wall  as  public  serv- 
ice lobs,  to  todivlduala  who  have  k)st 
tbeir  Jobs  as  a  result  of  |be  energy  crIsiB. 

Increased  aid  to  education  by  tbe  "FtA- 
oral  Oovemment  is  atM  needed.  I  have 
called  for  the  creatioo  of  an  edueatlan 
trust  fund  to  the  Nattongl  Education  In- 
vestment Act.  8.  1917.  to  snhetanMally 
expand  Federal  aid  to  oiv  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Such  a  fund 
would  make  it  poaidble  to  move  rapidly 
to  equabce  Uie  opportuolty  for  quality 
education,  at  tbe  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary level,  for  every  cbild  to  ati^^h^sa 
It  would  also  reduce  tbe  onerous  and 
ineqnltatde  burden  of  tbe  property  tax 
on  our  HHiyi^ 

Tlie  oontJanad  ahaip  rlae  to  tbe  coato 
of  health  care  for  ^"yrlrttna.  coupled 
with  inadequate  and  franuently  inaooea- 
dUe  health  care  reaoiyoea,  «i*»nvii^  a 
continued  Federal  oonu|iltment  to  pro- 
moting medical  roaeaaBh  and  health 
fadmiea.  aervleea.  and  Uicreaaad  prof ea- 
itonal  manpower,  aa  w«  aa  the  catab- 
of  a  oomprebenstw  national 
liaaltb  toaurance  progtun  for  an  our 
rUhtm,  Uj  legislative  iwoposals  haya 
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also  addreaeed  partleular  areas  of  mgant 
impoitanoe— tbe  needs  ^  the  ptayskaUy 
and  mentally  handlcaptied,  tbe  ehnm- 
ically  in  and  disabled,  children  and 
mothers  whose  Uvee  ara  crippled  by  se- 
verely limited  medical  treatment  and 
VOfX  nutrltitm.  and  millions  <tf  ektoly 
peremis  for  whcm  the  denial  ot  home 
healto  services  has  me^mt  despair  and 
suffering. 

lam  also  concenMd  that  our  growing 
Fednal  spending  on  energy  research  and 
development  fully  devdop  the  potential 
of  an  energy  soureee.  in  partteolar.  the 
potential  of  the  toexhauMIUe.  and  clean- 
est souroe  at  energy— tbe  Sim— must  ht 
thoroughly  tovestigated.  To  date,  solar 
energy  has  been  given  (miy  limited  atten- 
tlcm  by  those  respcmsible  for  the  Federal 
energy  research  and  developmoxt  effort 
To  correct  for  this  shortcoming  and  to 
assure  an  adequate  long-term  focus  on 
aoAax  energy,  I  have  Introduced  the  Solar 
Energy  Research  Act  di  1974,  S.  3234. 
This  legislation  would  eataUlsh  an  Office 
of  Solar  Energy  Researcli  and  authortee 
a  $900  mnilan  devti(H)ment  program  to  be 
undertaken  during  the  next  5  yean.  I 
believe  that  such  a  focus  and  Itmger  torm 
eoomltment  is  essentisll,  if  we  are  to 
meet  our  future  energy  needs  at  tbe  low- 
est poesible  cost  to  American  consumers. 

To  better  define  the  actual  caste  re- 
quired for  an  effective  system  of  national 
defense,  and  to  hdp  aehleve  a  dearer 
perspective  on  the  numerous  factors  that 
determine  national  security  to  an  age  of 
inereastog  interdependency  among  na- 
tions. I  have  proposed  tbe  creation  of  a 
Joint  Oongrewional  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Security. 

Historically,  matters  of  waMow^i  ^. 
curity  have  been  dealt  with  by  a  number 
of  congressional  commltteea.  Eadi  deab 
wlto  Ito  own  place,  be  It  miUtary  spend- 
ing and  weapons  systems,  foreign  trade 
policy,  or  treaties  and  poUtlcal  agree- 
ments, and  none  has  tbe  ze«onstt>Ulty  to 
look  at  the  Ug  picture  and  an  <tf  the 
totorelatlcmshlps  that  eglst. 

I  believe  that  such  a  f  otot  committee 
would  provide  Congress  with  tbe  kind 
of  focus  and  perspective  It  needs  to  ade- 
quately assess  tbe  major  questions  of 
America's  security. 

One  of  onr  Nation's  ^lost  urgent  ra- 
qulremanto  la  for  tbe  eetaUldunant  of  a 
ayatem  of  reaervea  for  oar  major  gratoa. 
Such  a  aystem  would  asoore  an  dement 
of  food  aecurtty  to  our  o«n  people  and  to 
tboae  to  other  natlona  Vho  rely  on  our 
food  productloQ  tat  ttietar  auatenanoe. 
Such  a  ayatem  would  also  provide  our 
fannem  with  tbe  adda4  aaeurtty  of  a 
Oovemment  purebaaing  iayatem  to  build 
reservee  to  ttovia  of  auzBbta  grato  pro- 
duction. I  hava  latrodttoed  the  Con- 
aumer  and  icarkettnf  Baacrvea  Act  of 
1974  to  aatabUsh  such  a  arstem. 

We  must  also  taka  tba  lead  to  the 
eraation  of  an  international  grato  re- 
servee system.  Suob  a  system,  to  which 
aU  producing  and  oongumlng  natioos 
would  abare  tbe  banefito  of  tbe  system  as 
weU  aa  tbe  burdena  of  iia  management, 
would  greatly  toeraaaa  borid  food  aa- 
eurtty. Tbla  would  ba  of  partleular  valna 
to  the  wotld'a  poor,  many  of  wbom  Uya 
on  tba  vanPB  of  atarvatl(4^to  tba  f  ood  da- 
flclent  areaa  of  tba  world. 
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"nieBe  are  but  a  few  of  tbe  many  pro- 
posals that  Congrees  should  adopt  to 
oanv«i  the  timid  Nixon  admlni«teatlon 
flical  1975  budget  into  the  vital  program 
of  action  tbat  America  needs  to  tba  mld- 
1970's.        

THE  ECONOMIST  REPORTS  NORTH 
VIETNAM  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST 
AMERICAN  AID  TO  SOUTH  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  noted  London-based  Journal.  ITie 
Economist,  published  a  perceptive  anal- 
yds  of  an  ongoing  campaign  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  iiersuade  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  cut  back 
on  economic  aid  to  South  Vietnam.  This 
analysis  Is  strikingly  similar  to  that 
made  t)y  Graham  A.  Martto,  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  South  Vietoam  to  a  telegram 
made  public  to  response  to  an  article 
published  to  the  New  York  Times.  Both 
the  Times  article  and  Ambassador  Mar- 
tin's analysis  of  it  appeared  to  the  Rxc- 
0X0  on  March  21,  1974,  at  page  4187. 

The  thrust  of  the  Economist  report  is 
that  for  the  next  several  years,  the  battle 
in  South  Vietoam  will  be  one  centered 
around  South  Vietnam's  economy.  By 
posing  a  large  mmtuy  threat  to  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam,  toe  North 
Vietnamese  hope  to  limit  the  extent  to 
which  the  South  Vletmunese  can  pare 
down  their  armed  forces  and  thereby  di- 
vert economic  resources  toto  the  nonmill- 
tary  sector  of  the  economy.  TTie  Econo- 
mist potots  out — 

Tbe  real  war  Is  not  tbe  see-saw  stniggle  for 
aenpe  of  land;  It  Is  a  teat  to  aee  v^lch  side's 
national  structure  holds  out  the  better. 

While  the  North  Vietnamese  have  their 
problems,  Mr.  President,  they  also  have 
ready  and  generous  backers.  Therefore, 
I  feel  that  our  allies  and  friends 'to  the 
souto  must  count  on  the  conttoued  sup- 
port of  the  United  Stotes  to  this  struggle 
(A  economic  attrition.  The  end  of  this 
economic  support,  more  than  any  battle- 
field victory,  is  the  primary  goal  of  North 
Vietnamese  strategic  thinkers  and  plan- 
ners, who  know  that  any  further  cute  to 
American  aid  will  be  slicing  toto  red 
meat  rather  than  merely  being  a  trim- 
ming of  fat.  In  this  regard,  the  Econo- 
mist potots  out  that- 
North  Vietnam's  friends  will  do  everything 
they  can  to  persuade  Oongreee  to  order  thoee 
cutbacks,  by  the  f  amUlar  taetlca  of  ssleottv* 
outrage.  Every  effort  that  the  South  Vlet- 
Twmeee  goTcrnment  makea  to  reooTer  lost 
pound  In  what  Is  atlll  Its  territory  U  rep- 
'•Kated  as  an  affront  to  peace.  Hie  Issue  of 
potmcal  prisoners  la  stUl  trotted  out  at 
regular  interral*— the  argument  beiiig  that 
stnoe  South  Vietnam's  rulers,  tinder  war  con- 
ditions, are  tougher  on  dissidents  than  demo- 
cratic governments  are  expected  to  be  in 
peacetime  they  might  as  well  be  replaced  by 
ecunmunlsts.  Since  communistB,  pleading 
iBlhtary  exlgeniiy,  do  not  aUow  foreign  In- 
vwtlgators  to  tour  their  jails  and  rahabmu- 
tton  campe,  these  are  rarely  msnttoned. 

Mr.  President,  already  we  have  heard 
these  arguments,  and  heard  them  re- 
peate<fly,  in  the  debate  over  further  aid 
to  South  Vietnam,  and  I  am  sture  that 
^re  shaU  hear  them  some  more  before 
the  debate  has  ended.  And  lat  ua  not  de- 
lude ourselves.  Mr.  President,  toto  think- 


ing that  we  have  any  leverage  over  tbe 
Nortb  Vietnamaae  by  our  tbiaato  of  deny- 
ing them  American  economic  aid  to  re- 
build their  country.  TUs  wffl  not  atop 
their  ImperiaUst  aggreaaion  to  tbe  South. 

The  aoonomlst's  analyat  has  hit  the  naU 
ngbtonthehaad: 

They  ai«  phasing  the  chimera  of  an  Anxerl- 
can  handout  tot  themaelvea  much  leas  than 
the  very  real  pnilhiHty  that  Ooogreaa  can 
be  persuaded  to  cut  Into  the  suhaldlea  that 
luep  South  Vietnam  going.  This  U  one  rea- 
son why  li  suits  tlieaa  to  play  a  watting  game 
for  a  year  or  two  longer. 

Mr.  President,  so  tbat  our  ooneagnea 
may  have  the  benefit  of  tbe  Bconomlsfa 
excefient  analysis,  I  ask  unanimous  oon- 
soit  that  the  Eoonamlst  article  entitled 
"Tbe  Sword  PoUed  AsUa"  be  printed  to 
the  Rxcolo  at  tbe  oonduslon  of  my  re- 
mariEs. 

There  bdng  no  objectimi.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pitoted  to  tbe  Racoao. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Eoonosnlst.  liar.  16. 1974] 
Ths  SwoBB  PuujB  Aama 

The  next  tilg  poab  In  South  Vtotnam  by 
the  Horth  Vletnameae  and  the  VIetoong  may 
not  now  come  ttila  year,  and  very  Ukdy  not 
next  year  either.  ^Tbe  aim  of  Korth  Viet- 
namese government  presumably  remains 
what  It  always  was:  to  umta  Vietnam  ualir 
a  communist  government.  But  the  North 
Vletnameae  appear  to  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  an  attempt  to  bring  that  about 
by  sending  their  army  Into  the  attack  again 
In  the  next  year  or  two  would  either  be  de- 
feated, or  must  be  abandoned  for  other  rea- 
sons. Tlxe  Bword  suspended  over  South 
Vietnam's  head  may  for  the  mcnuent  have 
been  withdrawn. 

There  are  many  ■ig"»i«  of  this  change  of 
tack.  Not  much  has  been  asen  or  heard  ct 
Oanaral  Oi»!^  the  pclndpal  architect  oT  the 
great  offenatvee  of  1008  and  1973.  over  the 
past  sU  months.  In  a  ma)or  reeolutloa.  the 
Hanoi  polltbuxo  recently  daclaied  that  the 
economic  reoonstroetlon  of  North  Vietnam 
is  Its  ImmedUte  priority.  SttU  more  reveal- 
ing Is  a  VIetoong  doctunent  o^tured  eartMr 
this  year  (the  so-called  Ooevn  reeolutloa  11) 
which  shows  that  the  oommujalsts  are  think- 
ing In  terms  of  a  campaign  that  oould  last 
untu  1B80.  and  wU  be  physchoteglaal  and 
economic  aa  much  as  mUltary. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  tbe  North  Vlet- 
nameee  are  playing  things  quietly  m  the  hope 
of  getting  a  large  amount  of  aid  trosa  the 
Americans.  If  they  Indulge  in  such  hopes  at 
all — and  they  know  as  well  aa  anyone  how 
hard  it  has  beoome  to  squeaae  any  kind  of  aid 
out  of  Oongresa.  most  of  aU  f or  ao  recent  an 
enemy — ^tbe  Idea  Is  almost  oertataly  mar- 
ginal to  their  calculations.  To  M^  with. 
North  Vietnam  Is  receiving  about  as  much 
economic  aid  as  It  can  usefully  abeorb  from 
its  Russian  and  Chlneee  l>ackerB.  who  sent 
a  million  tons  of  rloe  last  year.  sr»«y^T«^ 
n^  traotora.  generators  and  ^^t»i^^^^^t  tools 
are  piled  up  along  the  road  between  Han<4 
and  Haiphong.  Kven  the  Swedes  are  con- 
tributing. 

So  American  money  la  not  a  sulBclent  i«a- 
son  for  the  communists'  reetralnt.  But  tbe 
North  Vletnameae.  having  seen  how  Amer- 
ican aircraft  and  American-made  anti-tank 
mlsailes  defeated  their  armoured  unlta  two 
years  ago.  wlU  be  inclined  to  hold  baek  fiom 
a  new  offensive  until  they  are  quite  aui«  that 
the  Americans  are  unable  to  do  aaythlag  to 
resist  It.  T^e  effort  they  have  put  tato  m- 
storlng  their  antl-alroeaft  aetsneea  shows 
that,  despite  Watargate,  they  atm  think  Frca- 
Ident  NUoQ  u  eapiUde  of  hlttlitg  baok.  Their 
tactic  u  therefore  to  wind  down  the  war  to 
a  pitch  they  Ju4ge  the  South  Vletnameae 


economy  cannot  stand,  but  American  opinion 
can  accept  wttfaoijt  reacting. 

Tat  the  nsKt  couple  of  yeacs  tbla  wIU  be 
largely  a  war  for  South  Vietnam's  economy. 
The  mUltary  threat  Umlta  the  eKtsnt  to  which 
the  Booth  Vlstaameee  can  par*  down  their 
armed  forcee,  the  blggeat  drag  on  the  coun- 
try's weak  economy.  The  real  war  In  Viet- 
nam today  Is  not  tbe  eee  eaw  struggle  fOr 
scrape  of  land;  It  ia  a  test  to  eee  wbldi  elde'S 
national  struetore  hokSa  out  the  butli.  The 
North  Vietnamese  have  their  ptoblems  too; 
they  have  not  yet  recovered  treaa  the  eOeets 
of  the  Amerloaa  bnmlKm,  or  firosn  the  ^- 
phoons  that  wiped  out  a  afth  of  thslr  rloe 
crop  last  year.  They  are  short  of  manpower, 
and  above  aU  of  ttined  management.  But 
they  have  rrilable.  and  ganerooa.  eoMde 
haters.  The  Sonth  Vtetnamsaa.  tn  eontraet, 
cannot  be  very  c«mfldent  ahook  the  futore 
generoelty  of  the  Americans. 

Sovth  Vletnam'B  war  Is  stffl  paid  for  in 
American  dollars.  But  at  a  time  of  unprec- 
edented world  commodity  prloea.  American 
economic  aid  has  been  pruned  back  from 
S386m  In  1971  to  tSXtei  last  year.  Ocngrees  ts 
being  asked  to  i4>prove  an  additional  SUOm 
thla  year,  but  It  may  take  a  struggle  to  main- 
tain even  the  1973  aid  when  tbe  lasue  comee 
up  next  month.  Yet  the  need  la  obvloaa. 
South  Vietnam's  ecnnrmir  troubles  are  tbe 
result  of  bad  luck  as  wen  as  the  dlstmtlrpg  c€ 
war.  The  price  cf  fuel  m  Salgan  hae  been 
multiplied  by  10  tn  the  past  two  years,  infla- 
tion Is  mnntng  an  an  annual  rate  of  SO  per 
casX,  and  real  wages  have  dropped  to  a  thbd 
at  what  they  were  tn  1904.  Tbe  effects  of  aU 
this  on  morale  can  be  Imagined. 
TBa  xzxT  CDT  wocLB  saaw 
Tbe  South  Vletnamaee  pickad  up 
habits  from  the  AmsrlcaaB  but  now.  out 
Lty.  they  are  leemliig  not  to 
aiway  by  the  buckettul  m 
munttlen  or  redundant  '-'■^"•n— '  gooda.  The 
average  Boath  VIetaamsaa  hattatton  la  opor- 
atlng  on  a  fifth  of  the  ammunttlrtn  and  a 
tenth  of  the  fuel  that  uaed  %o  be  cons«imert  by 
an  AnertBan  battalion  The  problem  is  thai — 
short  of  a  mlraeuloua  off  shore  oU  dlaoovery — 
there  Is  no  way  ttafc  South  VIetnaa  can  maka 
Itself  anywhere  near  setf-anlBclant  tn.  the  rest 
of  this  decade.  Purthar  cuta  m  AsMrlcan  akl 
win  be  sUdag  Into  the  red  meat,  not  the 
fat. 

North  Vietnam's  frtHida  wiu  do 
they  can  to  pereuaile  Oopgrsss  to 
eutbacka.  by  the  familiar  taettca  of 
ontr^e.  Bvery  effort  ttat  tha  Boatti  Vlat- 
nsTTtnrm  govemmant  makae  to  laeovee  lost 
ground  In  what  la  stlU  tta  tsoltory  Is  repre- 
sented as  an  affront  to  peece.  Tha  lesua  of 
poUtloal  prIsonMa  la  stffl  trotted  out  at  reg- 
ular Intervalo — the  argument  being  that 
smoe  South  Vietnam's  rulers,  under  war  oon- 
dltlona,  are  tougher  on  dlaaldenta  than  dcmo- 
cratlo  govamments  are  expected  to  be  In 
peacetime  they  might  aa  veil  be  replaced  by 
communists.  Since  the  communlsta.  ptoedlag 
military  exigency,  do  not  allow  tcraign  Inves- 
tlgaton  to  tour  their  Jails  and  ralMblUtation 
campe.  these  are  rarely  mantlooed. 

Sufih  arguments  wffl  be  heard  repeatedJj  In 
the  debate  over  aid  for  South  VlatnaoiL  The 
North  Vlstnameee  are  rhasing  the  chimera 
of  an  American  handout  for  thomseiveB  much 
lees  than  the  very  real  poalbttlty  that  Coo- 
greas  can  be  persuaded  to  cut  Into  the  sub- 
skUee  that  keep  South  Tletaam  going.  This 
Is  one  reaeon  why  It  suits  them  tO  play  a 
waiting  game  for  a  year  or  two  longer. 


of 


GRIZZLY     BEARS— KILL     OR     PRO- 
TECT? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  PresidHit.  on 
March  20.  1974,  I  had  printed  in  the 
RacoKD  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  John  R. 
MoQuire.  Chief  of  tbe  UJB.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, to  tbat  letter  I  asked  Forest  Service 
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pflWiUls  to  suspend  the  ^"n"*'  grlzsly 
bear  taunting  season  In  the  national  for- 
ests wlilch  suiTDund  YleUowstone  Na- 
tfcKial  P»rk  until  a  afeudy  by  ttw  Interior 
Department  on  the  eodangered  status  of 
the  grizzly  bear  ooold  be  completed. 

I  am  extremdy  disappointed  In  the  re- 
sponse I  have  received  from  the  forest 
Servioe.  I  hKve  written  to  Cfalef  McOulre 
acain  to  cmpharit  my  deep  concern 
that  the  grtoly  bear  vlll  be  vraU  on  Its 
way  to  eztiaetkm  before  any  actloii  Is 
taken  to  protect  the  antmal, 
-  Z  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
sponse fnwi  the  Foreat. Service  to  my 
lettar  of  Harsh  14.  and  my  most  recent 
letter  to  the  nvest  Service  be  printed  In 
theRcoois. 

iliere  being  no  dlSjecUon.  the  It^tters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Recoks, 
asfoQows: 

FoaanSiBncs. 
Wahingtan.  DJC..  Uarch  19. 1974. 
Hon.  AuAM  Cbamuvoh, 
J^S.SefMt0. 
WaalUmffton,  D.C. 

DsM  Smtuacm  CaAwntm:  TbiM  U  In  re- 
mpoamt  to  Tonr  raosnt  nquHt  that  the  Forest 
Sarrloe  ciupand  all  grtcsly  bear  hunting  sc- 
tUrlUea  on  th«  Motional  FqivKt  laxMls  sur- 
rounding TaUovsto&e  Katlonal  Pack. 

Tli«  Forast  Sarvlca  has  been  under  intense 
praenn*  trom.  eemal  tietlnnsl  oonoerration 
organ  trsttoii.  as  wsU  as  a  large  number  of 
IndlTkluals.  to  cloee  the  MatlonAl  Foceet 
lands  In  Wyoming  and  m«»«*-t»^  to  hunting 
oCgrt^ybem. 

According  to  oar  atSomeyi.  m  have  vuch 
authority.  Hbwsfw.  H  has  been  and  oon- 
ttBuee  to  be  our  poUcy  to  rely  on  tlM  States 
«»  aei  regulaUone  gnf  wing  the  hontlBg  at 
'rastdent  gaaae  speSMs  «a  MStloiial  Foisst  ad- 
Bdnistered  laade.  Am  you  kno«r,  the  Weetem 
States  are  eenaMf*  to  the  "Vtate^  Wghts" 
queetlon  as  K  relates  to  tiM  aanagement  of 
resident  irlldllfe  epeeiea.  We  have  been  In- 
fbrmed  by  Director  Janus  White  of  the  Wyo- 
ming Game  and  FMH  Departsaent.  that  he 
would  Tigaroualy  oppesa  any  attempt  by  the 
Forest  Serrlee  to  regulate  hunting  of  grlsaly 
be«ze  on  If etkmal  Forest  lands  In  Wyomfng. 
Also,  sneli  an  atteaapt  vauld  be  oounter  to 
our  Memorandum  of  UBdarstandlng  irtdch 
Is  the  bsBis  of  tmr  eaaperattve  wOdllfe  irark 
with  the  Wyoming  Ouam  end  Fish  Ooounls- 
ston. 

Orlsifly  bear  hunting  In  Wyoming  Is  on  s 
▼ery  limited  basts  and  hunters  have  been 
particularly  ansaoosssful  In  tSis  spring  hunt. 
In  the  past  two  years,  only  one  bear  has 
been  klUed  In  the  spring  hunt.  On  March  13. 
1974.  the  Wyoming  Oame  and  Fish  Commis- 
sion paaaed  a  regulation  prohlbmng  the 
baiting  of  gilaly  bean  tn  tbe  TeHowstone 
ecosystem.  Tills  restrtctlon  should  farther 
eurtaU  the  opportunity  of  taking  grlstfy 
bean  In  wyomlDg.  n  Is  dlffleult  to  bellere 
that  this  level  of  legalftoS  hunting  Is  a 
thnat  to  tbs  baan  in  the  Tefllowstans  eco- 
^atsm.  If  It  is,  w*  can  only  oooclude  that 
the  gnzsly  bear  oertalnly  needs  to  be  given 
the  proteeOon  of  flie  Endangered  Species 
Act.  at  least  In  this  ecosTstem. 
.  We  xeoQgnlae  tba  SMed  £or  the  best  and 
jnostrginplato  data  that  la  possible  to  obtain 
on  both  the  grlasty  bean  and  tbeir  habltots. 
Therefore,  the  Fotest  Servloe  Is  participating 
la  a  Joint  grlBly  bsar  study  with  the  Na- 
Uooal  Park  Santos,  the  Buraav  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  WUdMEa.  and  ttie  Involved 
Stetee.   As  the  study  team  aaeemblee   new 

agerasnt.  ttMss  daU  wttl  taa  eonstdered  with 
the  StaSes  In  Unpsovtsig  up  prsssnt  manage- 
maat  of  grtady  baara  aad  tbahr  habitats.  In 
the  msartlmsb  tha  best  data  we  bare  sup- 
ports the  Statee  contention  that  the  few 
bean  taken  by  Isgalbwd  sportsmsn  hunting 


is  not  a  threat  to  the  oobtinued  #islst,enr«^. 
▼labls  populations  of  been  on  the  Nstlona] 
Forests  surrounding  Yellovstoos  Park. 
Sinoerely.  , 

BvxKmK  R.  DoMAw, 
(For  John  B.  IgcQulre,  Chief.) 

VS.   SXNATE, 

Washington.  D.C.,  March  29,  1974. 
JoHM  R.  McOmax. 
Chief,  V.S.  Forest  Servtee;  A  '■^^^ 
Wa*htngton,D.C. 

DsAx  Mr.  McOvno^  I  bgive'  received  your 
letter  of  March  19,  19TI  kbont  the  grtraly 
bear  bunt  which  will  l>egtci  AprU  1,  19T4  In 
the  National  Foresta  which  surround  Yellow- 
stone National  Park. 

I  take  little  comfort  ih  your  statement 
that  during  the  past  two  years,  only  one  bear 
haa  been  killed  in  the  spring  hunt.  Tou  fail 
to  note  that  during  the  fidl  hunting  season, 
hunten  are  much  mote  succeesful  In  killing 
grizzly  bears  for  which  biiatlng  permits  have 
been  granted.  Three  more  .grizzly  bears  were 
UUed  during  the  fall  season  last  year.  In 
addition,  four  more  bearft  were  kUled  last 
fall  by  people  other  than  sporta  hunters. 

However,  at  issue  ib  nht  the  success  or 
failure  ot  tha  grtaely  bear  hunt  during  a  par- 
ticular season  but  the  fac^  that  this  animal, 
which  is  threatened  with  extinction  and  for 
which  we  have  no  accurate  population  count. 
Is  the  subject  of  peraeoutkin. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  under  the 
authOTlty  of  the  Endangued  Species  Act  of 
1973.  (PubUc  Law  93-208).  will  initiate  a 
study  this  week  to  detenntoe  both  the  popu- 
lation status  of  the  grlzalf  bear  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  animal  Is  endangered  with 
extinction.  I  believe  the  Forest  Service  haa 
the  reqjKjnslbllity  and  the  obligation  both 
under  Section  7  or  Pi.  93-205  and  under 
Forest  Service  regulations  38  CFB  391.111,  to 
take  action  to  ensure  that  the  grizzly  bear's 
.continued  existence  Is  not  Jeopardized  In  any 
way  until  the  Interior  Department  study  Is 
completed  and  the  data  evaluated. 

Tou  state  that  to  cloee  the  National  Forest 
lands  In  Wyoming  and  M6ntana  to  hunting 
of  grlzssly  bears  would  be  counter  to  the 
Memorandiun  of  TTnderstabdlng  between  the 
two  states  and  the  Federal  government  relat- 
ing to  the  management  of  resident  wildlife 
species. 

Extinction  can  l>e  thwarted  if  we  act  In 
.time.  Therefore,  the  Intent  In  temporarily 
halting  the  grizzly  bear  hunt  Is  not  to  Inter- 
fere with  a  state's  right  lio  manage  Its  own 
resident  wildlife  but  rather  to  ensure  that 
an  animal  species — whose  survival  Is  of  uni- 
versal ecological  concern — Is  not  extinguished 
in  the  course  of  a  Jurisdictional  dispute. 

If  the  Wyoming  Oame  and  Fish  Depart- 
ment will  not  defer  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  hunting  season,  I  believe  the  Forest 
Service  must  use  Ite  legal  authority  to  do 
so,  tem|>ararily,  until  thf  Interior  Depart- 
ment study  is  completed. 

By  not  acting,  the  Forest  Service  la 
gambling  with  the  survival  of  one  of  Amerca's 
greatest  symbols  of  native  wildlife.  I  urge 
the  Forest  Service  to  take  the  temporary  au:- 
tlon  necessary  to  protect  the  grizzly  bear. 
Sincerely, 

CSANsroN. 


IAlak 


RBCYCLINO  ROAD  MATERIAL 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  hF.ve 
had  the  recent  opportunity  to  become 
familiar  with  a  new  concept  in  road 
construction  and  repair  by  a  Florida 
company  utilizing  chemical  soil  stabili- 
zation, which  Involves  ttie  process  of  re- 
cycling old  asphalt  pavement  overlays. 

Mr.  President,  In  my  home  State  of 
Florida,  97  percent  of  the  State-main- 
tained highway  systeni  Is  constructed 
of  asphalt  cement.  During  the  recent  oil 


embargo,  supplies  of  asphalt  fell  oS 
sharply,  thereby  creating  shortages  and 
backlogs  In  the  areas  of  road  constric- 
tion and  repair.  Ihe  rssm-faelng  ilm>j- 
ects  requiring  Immediate  attention  alone 
faces  an  estimated  f  100,000,000  backlog 
due  to  the  shortage.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  aH  pleased  that  the  bll  embargo  has 
been  Hfted;  however,  we  must  remember 
that  the  possibility  stUl  exists  that  the 
relmposltlon  of  this  embargo  could  easily 
take  place  at  any  time.  Therefore,  we 
must  encourage  research  into  methods 
that  conserve  these  valuable. materials 
and  enable  us  to  plan  khead  in  main- 
taining our  Nation's  hlgiiway  system. 

The  conventional  method  of  road  re- 
building and  repairs,  in  which  asphalt  is 
dug  up  and  hauled  away  to  the  dumps, 
not  only  wastes  the  substances  and  de- 
pletes our  supidies  of  aggregates,  but 
also  poses  a  substantial  solid  waste  dis- 
posal problem. 

The  method  used  by  this  Horida  com- 
pany is  a  simple  one.  Old  asphalt  is  cured 
and  bonded  Into  a  pavement  equal  or 
superior  to  new  plant  mix  asphalt.  This 
new  process  involves  scarifying  the  exist- 
ing roadway,  dirt  or  asphalt,  by  breaking 
it  Into  chunks.  The  chmlcal  SA-1.  which 
Is  dissolved  in  water.  Is  applied  to  the 
surface,  softens  to  a  "mud"  then  is 
graded  and  compacted,  Anally  hardening 
into  a  new  asphalt  surface. 

This  new  method  represents  not  only 
a  great  savings  In  raw  materials,  but  a 
substantial  financial  savings  as  well.  It 
takes  about  10  times  as  much  asphalt, 
plus  a  roadbed  of  rock,  limestone,  or 
other  such  bed  materials  to  build  a  road 
the  conventional  way. 

Using  the  chemical  soil  stabilizer,  it  Is 
estimated  that  for  a  2&-foot-wide  road 
with  an  8-lnch  limerock  base  and  a  1- 
Inch  asphalt  overlay,  s«ch  costs  would 
only  be  $1,600  per  mile.  However,  for  a 
comparable  job  using  the  traditional 
method,  the  cost  would  run  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $4,000  to  $5,000 
per  mile.  Thus  using  the  new  method  of 
chemical  soil  stabilization,  a  savings  of 
almost  one-third  can  be  realized. 

This  chemical 'Soil  stabilization  proc- 
ess may  also  be  used  for  road  repairs 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  5  cents  per 
square  yard.  This  methdd  has  been  em- 
ployed in  several  Florida  communities, 
and  recently  at  Miami  International  Air- 
port with  great  success.  Not  only  were 
cost  and  time  to  complete  th^  job  sub- 
stantially reduced,  but  the  roads  have 
shown  no  signs  of  wear. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  interesting  to  me, 
that  although  tests  have  proven  roads 
constructed  by  this  chemical  soil  stabi- 
lization process  are  equ^l  or  superior  to 
roads  constructed  with  conventional  as- 
phalt, builders  refuse  to  take  this  new 
method  seriously.  Skepticism  causes 
most  builders  to  rely  on  convaitional 
methods. 

Mr.  President,  this  new  process  rep- 
resents a  much-needed  relief  to  the 
high  cost  of  roads,  an4  the  utilization 
of  this  method  also  makes  solid  ecologi- 
cal sense. 

I  feel  that  every  Meniber  of  Congress 
should  be  familiar  with  this  new  process, 
and  investigate  the  posabllty  of  employ- 
ing chemical  soil  stablhzatlon  in  their 
own  State. 
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In  an  effort  to  familiarize  the  Senate  able  ccMnmercial  processing  in  space  hav-  ing  technique  for  quantity  production  m 
with  this  technological  advancement  In  ing  a  market  value  of  well  over  $2  bU-  separate  desirable  componente  from  impuri- 
nMUi  cMlstructlon,  I  have  referred  a  copy  lion.  ties.  Two  small  experlmenta  have  already 
d  this  new  process  to  the  Senate  Com-  Although  the  Space  Shuttle  has  been  ^^  performed  on  the  ApoUo  flighte.  begin- 
merce  Committee,  and  I  hope  that  this  fully  justified  as  a  money  saving  way  of  mS^^^^^u**"  **  "^^  promising  space 
information  wm  prove  valuable  In  thehr  launching  payloads  hito  space,  we  now  T^^Sc^g  of  each  of  the  ten  most- 
study  during  the  consideration  of  S.  1122,  are  beginning  to  see  other  uses  for  this  used  vaccines  could  be  d<me  advantageously 
the  Recycling  Expansion  Act  of  1973  of  vehicle — ^uses  dimly  perceived  a  year  ago.  by  this  method,  it  is  dlffleult  to  quanuty 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  On  October  31,  the  Aeronautioal  and  <^^  social  beneflte  of  such  products,  eco- 

_____^_^___^  Space  Sciences  Committee  received  tes-  nomlcally.  however,  let'a  project  a  market  in 

timony  from  David  Keller,  manager,  ad-  ^**^<^  *^e  Maa^e  level  of  vaccines  by  au  na- 

GBORGES  POMPIDOU  vanced  programs.  Space  Division  of  the  If  ^  "^  *°  approach  that  of  the  united 

rior.««.i  iin^*..4«  r^J^tZ  irl-nZ^*.^!  iZT  States.  This  would  require  the  processing  of 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  had  S^^i^f^^^JJlf  So5^1^«'  ^^h""  ^""^^  °°«'  ^^^  P*'  ^^  total  of  teTt^*! 

tlie  privilege  of  personally  knowing  the  ^nmnttee  that  he  had  been  able  to  iden-  vaccines  with  an  estimated  annual  value  over 

late  Georges  Pompidou.  President  of  the  ^V.,^°i^  ^*?  ^°5  P'"0*5«8  a^"®"  ^^^^^  »  biiuon  doUars. 

Republic  of  Prance.  He  was  a  gracious  °"*°'  oepfoduced  or  manufactured  to  dt.  Milan  Bier,  research  biophysicist  at 

and  kind  man,  an  effective  leader,  and  a  ^i^**  "p^  for  which  demand  exists.  He  the  Univemty  of  Arizona,  among  others,  has 

npmon  of  strons  will   Prance  haa  lost  a  selected  only  10  areas  as  examples  which  cited  the  potential  for  the  electrophoreUc 

\^T  whcTconttaualS^  «5d«SSrS^t!  "^'  ^^  '^^«e  »^c  criteria  of  market  ni««»od  in  obtaining  high  purity  blood  pro- 

^d  to  a<^vH  toe  ™?SSi  S  demand,  technical  and  economic  feasi-  *ti^.  '^'^  °^^  f"«="ona  not  obtainable  by 

ax«eea  m  acmeving  J,ne  greai  vision  Ol  w^u^y  existing  methods.  Such  fractions  could  give 

Charles  de  Oaulle:  the  economic  and  po-        ^^-  p-^..^--*    j  .^^  „„.„.„,«, ^  easier  and  surer  detection  of  diseases  such 

lltical  unification  of  Europe.  President  ^.Jfti^^;?-  iLr5  ^„^^^°^i  *^?;  as  h«nophllla  and  anemia. 
Pompidou  carried  on  ably  to  the  foot-  f  "'*?„  t^yJ^;.^^,L^i  ^^^^  8p.c«  processing  holds  promise  for  the 
steps  of  his  pmtocessor.  ^J^  £?,iS^„°^JS.  ^^,^^'^\  sepSSon  of  isoenzyme  tJ^  be  used  in  the 
Throughout  his  tenure  in  public  office,  ftJtrlzJ^^  ^  objection,  the  tabula-  production  of  specific  antibodies.  These  sub- 
Georges  Pompidou  often  expressed  dls-  «  ^^  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  stances  produce  ^wette  antibody  reactions 
agreement  with  the  United  States  on  key  R*coR».asfoUows:  to  specific  disorders  and  diseases. 

polkgr  Issues  affecting  the  NATO  Alliance  Snace  orocesalm.  area-                   TinJSJmi^  ,    'I^«l'- isolation  and  analysis  in  sp«5e  could 

Md  America's  role  in  relation  to  th*  Bhir  ,^^5!?^^  ^^^                  ^          -7^1  ^®*<^  ^  «*'ly  "»*  positive  Identlfloatlon  of 

^W^^^^ii    n^!^,^J^^t^l        r?  ^^'^  vaccines _...  over  SI.  000  certain  cancers.  slcuTcell  anemia,  diabetes. 

opean    Economic    Comimmity     Despite         Uvestock  sperm 422  and  specific  types  of  hitherto  undrte^ble 

these  differences,  George  Pompidou  never  dc    rectification    and    regulatl<»i  heart  aliments                                     <«v>«u« 

questioaed  the  basic  historical  foimda-  crystals loo 

tioD.  of  friendship  which  has  existed  be-  Tungsten  carbide  cmnponente  for  The  second  Item,  "livestock  sperm." 

tween  Prance  and  the  United  States           °"  pumps  and  valves. so-es  has  an  annual  value  of  $422  million  and 

This  is  an  hnportant  fact  which  many        a!^,^,*  ^^If^n^^^^^lf ,^  ^^'^    ^^^^    ^^    American    consumer 

Americans    have    forgotten   as   we  ^        x-rey  SJ^L                 Tb  ^^^'  ^^  *^^^**^  °^«**  '^^  »*  ^« 

tempted  to  deal  with  some  of  these  dlf-  Glasses  (scientiflcVnd'oiiti^r"'        lo  ^^  ^  provide  a  better  living  for  the 

ferences  to  views.                                                computer  memory  devices 380  "aticms  farmers.  Mr.  Keller  described 

The    death    of    President    Pompidou  Development  of  small  electric               ,  the  market  m  these  terms.  I  qwrf«: 

should  cause  us  to  reflect  on  the  nature            motors 66  Electrophoresis  In  space  could  also  yield 

of  Franco-American  relations.  I  beUeve               „                                                 immense  benefits  to  agriculture  and  help 

that  we  have  beOl  all  too  ready  to  mis-                    °**^ ^'^"^  alleviate  recurring  meat  and  protein  abort- 

SrSn^'T^'^'^l^r^  '°''  \^;  t  f^-  OO^^A™-  ^,  E«gJ°^*.  "»•  ^'^'Jf^^eStk'^so'r  tS'co^Sm  Sx 
pean  identity  as  a  basic  expression  of  total  cranes  to  well  over  $2  bUUon  a  year;  of  their  offsprings.  Two  kinds  of  chpomo- 
anti-Americanlsm.  I  see  no  threat  from  and  the  $2  billion  total  could  well  torn  somes  have  been  identified  and  it  la  known 
a  unified  Europe.  Indeed,  throughout  my  out  to  be  a  minimum  figure,  because  only  that  they  are  responsible  for  sex  diireran- 
publie  life  I  have  actively  promoted  the  10  areas  ot  processing  are  covered.  tiation.  we  cant  isolate  large  quanttties  ot 
idea.  I  am  confident  that  the  United  Let  us  look  at  just  three  Itons  on  Mr.  **^™  ^  P""  'o™*  °^  earth,  but  space  proc- 
States  can  effectively  and  fairly  compete  Keller's  list:  ^^^^«  ™«y  enable  us  to  do  so.  and  thus  in- 
to the  economic  arena  with  a  more  uni-  First,  w«  have  a  category  entitled  "10  ^^,  ^i^'tn^^fn^  °n   ^^f^"^!?;^  ,^ 

ftnri  f  iiiuL^T_x                                                                4.....4...1  _--.:_-  »> i^i.           . •          ,    j.  artificial  insemination.  Thus  we   could  In- 

T  Si!S2f  •  K^,        *w  .  *..        .  *^^  vaccines"  with  an  annual  market  crease  the  number  of  females  or  milk  or 

I  strongly  b^eve  that  there  Is  no  rea-  value  of  over  a  blUicm  dollars,  and  I  brood  stock,  and  the  number  of  males  for 

son  lor  a  unified  Europe  to  work  counter  quote:  greater  meat  poundsge.  in  whatever  propor- 

to  the  basic  totematlonal  political  ob-  The  first  group  of  applications  la  in  the  tlon  we  chose.  The  market  benefit  is  almost 

jecUves  of  the  United  States.  This  is  field  of  biological  and  phannaeeutleal  ptod-  impossible  to  estimate,  but  one  authority 

especially  the  case  if  allies  establish  for-  ^<^t" — vaccines,  senmis.  btood  fractlooa.  en-  has  said  that  economies  of  422  mUUon  dol- 

mal    mechanisms    of    consultation    and  ^y™'^>  '^'^  the  like.  The  industry  haa  q;)ant  ^an  a  year  would  accrue  to  the  farm  animal 

Pi^cy  formulation.  It  is  my  hope  that  ™^l"o°«  <^  dollars  over  years  of  ooostant  re-  industry  alone. 

ftrance  worild  joto  m  the  establishment  !^^  1S2?'s^SS.'°L"S;SSf«S^  "n^m*  »«  ^  item  "^^d  "DC  rectlfl- 

of  such  formal  machtoery  which  would  52Sffis.^u^SSS^NS.uSrSS?£  cation  and  regulation  crystals."  havtog 

tend  to  minimize  the  differences  and  fimt— im»i  traoaa  of  unpurttlea  can  oauaa  an  annual  value  of  at  least  $100  million 

conflicts  which  may  arise.  harmful  side  effecto  or  dlaordars.  and  baoanaa  a  year.  The  technology  tovolved  to  this 

Mr.  President,   to  paying  tribute  to  the  concentration  of  tha  aottve  aganta  In  item  has  been  demonstrated  on  Skylab 

Preskient  Pwnpldou  I  wish  to  state  that  "o""  axpariniental  vaectoea  is  too  km  to  and  clearly  holds  the  potential  for  saving 

Ido  not  believe  we  can  afford  to  stray  "^•J?',tJ^!~t}i^f5!f"^           .^  ^^^  quantities  of  energy.  Aooordtog  to 

SurT^rpiSiTi^f  "srff^  ceSss^^TSgrdS^^jrjsisr?;  ^,^«j-  »^««  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^ 

^aTitVi^fI^'^.-^\^^^^^^'  »P~ceesoaUedetartrop^iriiSSl^^qui  and  I  quote: 

ew  01  tne  United  States  to  continue  our  used  routhialy  in  medical  laboratortsa  today.  Public  utmtles  people  have  known  for  a 

snorts  to  work  with  this  great  nation  it  Involvea  the  appUcatlMi  of  eztiamaly  weak,  ^o^S  time  that  direct  cxirrent  distribution 

>nd  to  resolve  any  differences  that  may  electrical  flelda  to  solutlona.  caualng  bkdogl-  systems  have  significantly  less  loss.  Also,  the 

nist  wlttlto  the  context  of  cooperation  ^^*^  ^  migrate  and  separata.  Karth'a  gravlta-  growing  concern  over  environment  has  lad  to 

and  COnsuItatten.  tlonal   force,   however,   causes  sattltog  and  intonstve  study  of  DC  systems  which  would 

convection     cumnte.     Consequently,     the  ^"^  underground  cabling  to  coosarra  open 

""^ —  liquids  must  be  confined  In  very  thin  films  space    and    Improve    the    use    ot    valuable 

SPACE    Rmrm  w    tmnrrwaanarx  °!  mambranea.  thus  Unaltlng  the  usefolneas  right-of-way  Und. 

W^TT^^T{fnv?2S5S??  ^^'  procedure  to  small-quanttty  toattng.  These  DC  systems  have  teatod  out  waU 

WUKTH  $2  BILLION  ANNUALLY  Oamma  globulin,  tba  blood  fraction  uawl  aa  m  prototype  form,  but  one  erttloal  com- 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President  rs-  J J?t!i"^*l..^*5*f*^*  '**  swreral  dlasaasa.  was  ponent  need  has  been  Mentlfled— «ha  large 

Mntte8tlinoiwbefori«w8«««lfA«m!  A^  «d«»tlflad  by  tha  alactwphoratla  aaathod.  crystals  that  are  used  to  reettfy  and  ngiU 

^Vti^^^^^^l^^^SZi  °**T  no  """n*  «  oonvwtlon  should  lata  tha  current.  The  requliw^t  iTtor 

rew^lTfS^rfH^-^^f^P'"™***^  °S!^    ^   '    *^-«*   •nvlrowoMt.   alactro-  crystals  up  to  six  to  twelv?  inchea  In  dlam- 

^^'veajs  that  the  space  shuttle  can  en-  phoreals  oould  ba  used  as  an  on-llna  prooaas-  atw.  but  gravitational  efTacta  In  ground- 
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bMMl  crjvtal  procMBlng  limit  tha  avaUabl* 
erywtal  aia*  to  two  to  four  ItirhM. 

We  bellBT*  cx7«t«ls  of  ttae  required  eta* 
oan  b*  grown  In  tlw  gxuTtty^tTM  euTlrun- 
mant  at  ipaee,  when  they  will  form  homo- 
■enaoualy  uid  with  almost  pertect  Intamal 
■jiuiiMtcy.  A  ^KtoiKl  IViwM  Oommlmlon  m- 
glUMrli  wtimat*  at  SM  mrw  gmomttng 
plaati  ov«r  tbo  nnct  30  yMtn  ndwa  tlM  poe- 
■Ibtllty  ttf  100  mllUon  doUan  a  yaar  In  <le- 
mand  for  aucli  crystals.  Tba  aiWItlcinal  bane- 
flta  to  pow«r  prodnoara  and  oonsmnara  would 
ba  eonaMaimble  aran  If  DC  diatrlbutlon  wwe 
uaad  for  only  part  of  ttae  oontomplated 
ajaUwiia 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  tbe  KcUer 
taatlmany  ibows  that  tbe  space  sbnt- 
tle  can  b«  lostUled  tbrough  eommMdal 
proowwhif  akme.  And,  as  we  move  closer 
to  the  INO's,  I  bettere  that  even  greater 
coonnerclal  aiqpUcatlons  win  come  to 
Ucht.  When  you  add  the  benefits  of  com- 
mercial processing  to  the  host  of  ottaer 
space  shuttle  mlsrioni.  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Nation  wlU  reap  huge 
benefits. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  FROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
taeoi  a  fun  quarter-centauy  since  the 
Gtanocide  Convention  was  firat  submitted 
ta7  President  Truman  to  this  body  for 
ratmeattoB.  Despite  three  faTorable  re- 
ports Cram  the  Committee  on  Fbrei^ 
Relatione,  the  Senate  has  yet  to  act  on 
this  hmnanitarian  treaty.  lUs  year  the 
treaty  did  reach  the  fioor  but  a  filibuster 
blocked  a  vote  on  the  treaty's  merits. 

As  the  section  of  individual  rights  and 
reqDonsfUlitles  of  the  American  Bar 
A88ociati<Ki  put  it.  there  Is  a  temptation 
of  critics  to  say  that  the  Convention  Is 
"fighting  the  last  year."  After  aU,  it 
was  a  product  of  the  world's  revulsion  at 
the  atroetties  of  World  War  n.  But  the 
Oonventlaa  deals  with  an  issue  that 
ranainseuReat. 

Hie  report  of  the  individual  rii^ts 
■eetlaa  of  the  ABA  puts  it  beet: 

Batlflcatlona  and  acoanlons  keep  oom- 
lag  ta  all  the  tlme-^Vepal  was  Hm  latest  in 
January  of  1009.  Amartca's  tnends  ask. 
'Whace  an  you?':  America's  foea  say.  Ton  sea 
wbst  «•  mean. . . 

Mora  important,  more  tragic,  la  the  fact 
that  threats  and  acts  of  genocide  are  In 
no  Sanaa  ramota.  In  Afrlea.  In  tSte  Middle 
■aat.  Soathaast  AsU.  In  the  MadUerranaan. 
and  tha  Caribbean,  it  U  clear  that  ethnic 
batreda,  war  with  hungar  and  dapredattou 
as  weapons.  braln>waahlng  and  torture  are 
not  of  the  past.  If  the  excesses  of  World 
War  n  have  not  quite  been  repeated,  the 
Oanodda  CbnTsntlon  may  have  bad  a  part 
to  play.  No  one  can  say  that  tha  ooaeams 
of  that  traaty  aia  not  tha  oonosms  of  today 
aadtomomnr. 

n  may  waU  be  that  tha  OenoeUlB  Con- 
vention has  already  been  vloUted.  even  by 
those  who  ham  joined  It.  Magna  Carta  was 
vkdatad  auny  tlmaa  In  bgllah  history;  tha 
Amarteao  BOl  of  Bights  waa  vtolatad  many 
tlmaa  Indsad  oontlmias  to  be  vtolatad  aU 
too  often.  Bo  an  the  ;R>iirtaantb  Amend-, 
mant  and  tbe  nftaaath  Aimndmant.  But 
none  oould  gainsay  their  Importance,  *M 
thalr  OTsrall  eflaottreneaa. 

It  la  too  early  to  tall  whattaar  tha  Oanoolde 
Oanventtai  will  take  tta  ptaoa  alnaasMa 
Magna  Carta  and  tha  Bill  c<  Bights,  n  Is 
too  lata  to  ptetaad  tt  does  not 


Goiocide  Conventioo.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagiies  to  heed  this  call. 


Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  more 
eloquent  plea  for  Senate  actioo  on  the 


THE  NEED  FOR  THE  CREATION  OP  A 
JOINT  COMMTTTHE  ON  ENERGY 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Hmi- 
PHBST)  and  I  introdaced  legislation  to 
create  a  Joint  Committee  on  Energy  to 
provide  a  focal  point  for  energy  policy 
within  the  Cimgress.  The  absence  of  a 
Government  policy  on  energy  in  epite  of 
the  crisis,  hardship,  and  confusion 
htnught  on  by  the  searclty  of  oil,  and 
the  frenzied  efforts  of  Congress  to  cope 
with  the  resultant  problems  attests  to 
the  urgency  of  this  legislation. 

The  removal  of  the  <^  embargo  has 
given  us  the  opportunity  to  pause  In  our 
efforts  to  cope  with  problems  of  immedi- 
acy— keeping  pec^le  warm,  sustaining  in- 
dustrial production  and  Jobs,  satisfying 
agricultural  needs,  and  providing  for 
transportation  of  goods  and  people.  This 
pause  must  become  a  time  of  construc- 
tive change  and  not  $ja.  excuse  to  relax 
our  efforts  to  find  solutions  to  our  energy 
problems.  To  do  so  would  be  stupid  and 
shortsighted.  Tlie  embargo  is  altogether 
ton  tenuous,  for  the  destructive  forces  of 
the  embargo  cannon  held  by  the  Orga- 
nization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries could  be  unleashed  at  any  time. 
Even  with  the  embargo  lifted,  we  must 
still  manage  the  impact  of  the  (15  bil- 
lion which  the  high  prices  of  Arab  oil  is 
expected  to  exact  from  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  American  consumer. 

The  only  real  answer  to  the  threats 
posed  by  the  oil  producing  nations  and 
the  shortage  of  energy  resources  within 
this  country  is  throusii  a  comprehensive 
workable  natltmal  energy  policy.  It  is  aU 
too  obvious  that  this  policy  wiU  not  evolve 
from  the  fragmented,  disconnectnl.  hel- 
ter-skelter approach  to  enorgy  legis- 
lation in  which  we  are  engulfed.  How- 
ever. I  am  confident  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Energy,  proposed  by  Senator 
HuMPHUT  and  me.  would  be  of  great 
assistance  to  Congress  in  asserting  posi- 
tive rather  than  fragmented  leadership 
in  energy  matters. 

The  Cimgress  has  the  opportunity  and 
obligation  to  put  aside  its  self-interests 
and  i>ersonaI  ambitions  and  resist  the 
political  pressures  which  have  prevented 
the  passage  of  any  legislation  that  would 
Increase  the  supply  of  oil  and  energy. 
Members  of  Congress,  the  public  and  the 
press  have  deplored  tbe  lack  of  leader- 
ship by  Congress  in  putting  forth  an  ef- 
fective program  for  meeting  the  energy 
needs  of  our  Nation.  We  must  take  a  look 
at  an  aspects  of  the  problem  rather  than 
tbe  piecemeal  lyiproach  which  has  so 
often  brought  out  the  same  witnesses 
saying  the  same  things  before  the  same 
people  cloaked  with  (Afferent  committee 
Identlflcatlons. 

Congress  needs  and  should  have  the 
capafatiity  that  would  be  provided  by 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  200.  With  the 
prrifeeslmiBl  advice  and  information 
available  frcnn  a  Joint  committee,  the 
conunftteee  of  Congress  having  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  over  energy  matters 
could  more  effectively  exercise  the  lead- 


ership and  dlrectloa  necessary  f(x- the  de- 
vel<vment  and  implementation  of  a  co- 
herent Government  energy  polley.  It  u 
my  bape  that  this  p(dicy  wlU  encompass 
the  following  kinds  of  things: 

A  major  research  and  development 
program  that  wiU  make  this  Nation  self- 
sufflcient  in  the  early  IMO's.  It  should 
include  specific  schedules  and  goals  for 
the  use  and  developmesnt  of  an  potential 
sources  of  energy. 

A  large  range  plan  lor  addressing  tbe 
energy  policy  issues  thf  t  may  evoive  over 
the  next  10  to  20  years. 

A  program  that  win  promote  c<»npetl- 
tion  and  tax  reform. 

AUocatlon  and  standby  rationing  pro- 
grams for  use  in  meeting  future  ooer- 
gencies.  We  must  have  programs  that 
win  insure  fairness  and  an  (qvortunity 
for  Individuals  or  groups  who  believe 
they  have  been  treated  unfairly  to  be 
heard. 

A  concept  that  encourxes  participa- 
tion by  this  coimtry  With  other  ni^kms 
in  seeking  solutions  to  the  energy  prob- 
lems plaguing  the  world  community. 
While  this  concept  shduld  emphasize  co- 
operation and  mutual  assistance,  it 
should  put  other  nations  on  notice  that 
we  win  not  be  coerced  by  foreign  endbar- 
goes  or  other  forms  of  oil  UadmiaiL 

Adcq>tian  xd  a  ccxiservation  program 
that  will  cut  energy  consumption  to  tbe 
degree  that  has  been  accomplUied  pre- 
viously only  in  time  of  war.  Conservation 
should  be  accepted  as  a  duty,  not  an  op- 
tion, by  the  American  people,  and  it  will 
be  If  Ccmgress  provides  a  program  that 
merits  their  coi^dence  and  sacrifices. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  the  Congress  to 
create  a  Joint  Committee  oa  Energy  to 
provide  the  legislative  onnmltteeB  and 
the  individual  members  with  sound  ad- 
vice on  the  varied  and. complex  facets  of 
a  responsible  national  energy  policy. 
With  such  a  pcdicy,  we  can  progreas  to- 
ward self-sufficiency  and  toward  a 
healthy,  expanding  eaonomy.  with  Joba 
for  a  growing  populatton.  Senate  Jotnt 
Resolution  200  mierlts  the  studied  con- 
sideration of  an  Members  of  this  great 
body.  

UBDA    REPORT    CONFIRMS    RURAL 
TRANSPORTATION  CRDSIS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr-  President,  tbe 
UjS.  Department  of  Agricultura  has  re- 
cently completed  an  Uiterira  report  on 
"Transportation  in  Rural  America." 
This  study,  and  a  more  oomprdiensiva 
report  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  this 
faU,  was  undertaken  as  a  result  ot  Sen- 
ate passage  of  an  an|endment  which  I 
offered  in  the  summ^  of  1973  to  tbe 
Agriculti^e.  EtovironinentaJ.  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Appyopriationa  Act  for 
1974. 

WhUe  the  final  rq^oii  wUl  provide  more 
detailed  analsrsls.  the  interim  report 
makes  some  Important  obeervatioiu. 

Most  importantly,  the  report  con- 
cludes that — 

There  an>eaia  to  be  an  immedlata  aasd 
for  reexamination  of  the  tranaportatloa  sit- 
uation In  rural  America,"  The  preeent  great 
concern  over  tha  problain  of  moving  paopw 
and  gooda  from  plaae'  to  plaea  m  nml 
America  suggests  that  "strssaaa  mi^  bav* 
reached  the  crtsts  stage." 
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It  is  about  time  that  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  recognized  that 
rural  America  faces  a  transportation 
crisis.  I  have  been  warning  UBDA.  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  the 
ICC,  for  the  past  several  years,  that 
neglect  of  our  rural  tranq;>ortatlon  sys- 
tem wiB  cost  all  Americans  dearly.  The 
conclusions  of  this  study  clearly  caU  for 
specUlc  poUcy  and  program  proposals  by 
the  administration  to  deal  with  this 
problem. 

The  USDA  study  clearly  supports  my 
ccmtention  that  the  rural  transportation 
crisis  in  1973  was  real.  By  midwinter 
1973,  ''reported  grata  car  shortages  ex- 
ceeded 27,000  cars  per  day,  compared  to 
500  cars  per  day  a  year  earUer."  WhUe 
somewhat  lessened,  "this  situation  has 
continued  into  early  1974."  In  an  agri- 
cultural sector  that  relies  primarily  on 
rail  for  shipping  grata,  suc^  shortages 
are  tatolerable.  Yet,  vlrtuaUy  nothtag  has 
been  done  by  any  of  the  responsible  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  significantly  reduce  these 
critical  shortages.  And,  Mr.  President,  20 
million  additional  acres  of  field  crops  wiU 
have  to  be  moved  during  the  1974-75 
crop  year. 

The  reiwrt  also  shows  that  the  price 
impact  of  the  breakdown  ta  rural  trans- 
pcvtation  was  immediate — 

In  early  1073 — ^the  price  Bpnud  between 
Inland  production  areas  and  ports  increased 
from  a  normal  3£  cents  per  bushti  to  an 
average  70  CMite  per  bushel  for  soybeans. 

The  price  spread  for  other  grains  was 
also  weU  above  historic  levels.  And  the 
impact  on  tatematlonal  shlpptag  was 
also  severe.  The  USDA  study  shows  ship- 
ping prices  vlriually  exploded: 

Average  charter  rates  per  ton  tar  grain  un- 
der f(a«lgn  flag  from  Oulf  ports  to  Antwerp- 
Bottcrdam-Amstezxlam  destination  Increased 
frcon  an  average  of  $3.26  In  1073  to  $13^3  m 
1073.  Bataa  climbed  even  more  between  other 
origins  and  destinations. 

Another  important  finding  of  the  re- 
port relates  to  the  serious  problem  of 
rail  Itae  abandonments.  TUs  problem  has 
been  a  serious  deterrent  to  progress  ta 
rural  areas  of  the  country  for  years. 

HowevMT,  rail  Une  abandonments  have 
reached  unprecedented  levels  during  the 
last  2  yeats  and,  as  I  potated  out  during 
debate  on  my  amendment  caUlng  for  a  2- 
year  moratorium  on  abandonments, 
which  passed  the  Senate  thia  wtater,  im- 
less  a  reasonable  tran^oitatloa  system 
for  rural  America  is  designed  and  sup- 
ported we  may  be  faced  with  the  greatest 

"Immovable  Feast"  ta  the  history  of 
man.  Prices  ta  our  cities  may  soar  and 
some  people  overseas  may  starve,  whUe 
America's  fanners  produce  a  bumper 
crop  that  rots  an  the  ground  because  It 
cannot  be  moved  to  maricet. 

The  study  notes  that — 

Abandicmment  prc^xaala  have  been  sub- 
mitted at  an  tnoeastng  rate  In  recent 
yaazs.  .  .  .  The  288  appUoaUooa  filed  in  1978 
Involved  more  than  4,400  mllea.  a  rsoord 
mUaage  for  any  year  since  ICX3  aasumtwl  re- 
ipooalbimy  for  abandon  merit  proceedlnga 
Also  tbaca  were  more  than  twice  aa  many  ap- 
plications In  1973  as  In  any  year  during  tha 
UOO's,  except  1980.  MUaage  In  1978  waa  near- 
ly double  that  for  every  year  oC  tha  1980'a 

Very  significantly,  the  study  notes 
that— 


During  19ao  through  1973.  97  percent  of 
the  ICC  declstona  made  on  applications  au- 
thorized abandonmants. 

One  reason  for  the  ICC's  lopsided 
batting  average  Is  htated  at  by  USDA  ta 
discussing  a  study  of  ^Teciflc  abandon- 
ment cases.  The  authors  of  this  study  re- 
ported that — 

Kone  of  the  caaea  that  wera  reviewed  con- 
sidered aggregate  Impacts  of  abandonmants 
on  oommunltlea,  but  effects  on  railroads 
were  always  considered. 

Mr.  President,  this  poUcy  of  onHy  look- 
tag  at  one  Ade  of  the  ledger  must  be 
eruied.  In  many  cases,  the  loss  of  raU 
service  has  meant  that  a  rural  com- 
munity withers  liway.  The  social  and 
economic  loss  to  these  commtmlties  is 
severe  and  should  be  calculated  along 
with  the  costs  of  conttaued  service  to  the 
railroad.  As  logical  and  reasonable  as  this 
procedure  would  be,  it  has,  tacredlbly, 
not  been  foUowed. 

The  USDA  Interim  Report  makes  an- 
other very  Important  observation,  one 
that  I  have  made  many  times  ta  the  past 
ta  otfertag  legislation  to  save  rural  rail 
lines.  The  authors  state  that — 

Upcoming  decisions  such  as  those  which 
wiU  soon  be  made  for  the  Ncotheast  raU 
system  are  ta  a  sense  Irreversible.  If  we 
cast  our  lot  with  rail  abandonments  (as 
the  Adminlstiatlon  apparently  has)  a  re- 
emergence  of  need  for  rail  services  In  those 
areas  coiUd  not  be  easBy  met. 

In  an  age  of  grovring  concern  for  our 
envlronment,  of  revolutionary  changes 
ta  fuel  prices,  and  of  mounting  taterest 
ta  achieving  a  more  balanced  distribu- 
tion of  our  Nation's  population,  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  of  mass  raU  aban- 
donments must  be  halted  and  its  im- 
plications reassessed.  USDA  is  certainly 
correct  ta  potating  out  the  irreversible 
nature  of  rafi  abandonments,  the  policy 
of  this  administration.  During  a  time  of 
such  great  change  ta  the  economic  basis 
of  transportation  economics;  namely, 
fud  prices,  it  is  highly  inappropriate  to 
pursue  any  Irreversible  poUcy.  The  xm- 
knowns  are  simply  too  great  to  take 
these  ktads  of  decisions  today. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
additional  important  facts  and  observa- 
tions regarding  rural  transportation 
problems  brought  to  ll^t  by  this  pre- 
Umlnary  report  that  warrant  the  care- 
jul  scrutiny  of  an  those  ta  the  Congress. 
the  administration,  and  the  public  con- 
cerned with  rural  development  ta  our 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  Im- 
portant taterim  report  on  "Tramawrta- 
tion  ta  Rural  America"  be  printed  ta  the 
Rbcord.  USDA's  Economic  Research 
Service  is  to  be  complimented  for  a  Job 
weU  begun,  I  am  awaiting  their  final  re- 
port with  great  taterest.  Ibe  mefflbera 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Appropriations 
Committees  are  to  be  aiH>lauded  for  their 
support  of  this  Important  study. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ta  the  Recoas. 
as  foUows: 

[Rom  the  aconomlft  Beaearch  Servloea.  VS. 

Department  of  Agriculture] 

TttAmroaxsTiiQif  nr  Bobsl  Aw  trs 

(An  tntortm  report) 

This  report  la  a  praUmlnary  responaa  to  a 
request  by  the  TTnlted  States  Senate  and  the 


House  of  Representatives.  In  Hit.  8619,  the 
Agriculture,  Bnvlronmental  and  Consumer 
Protection  Appropriations  Act  of  1974,  the 
VS.  Department  of  Agriculture  was  directed 
"to  analyse  existing  data  relative  to  the  cur- 
rent crisis  in  rural  transportation  and  pro- 
vide the  House  and  tbe  Senate  with  a  sum- 
mary of  tbe  Information." 

The  report  Is  based  on  data  from  numerous 
soivcee.  earUer  studies,  and  comments  by 
persons  familiar  with  the  problems  con- 
sidered. A  more  complete  report  on  the  con- 
tinuing study  will  be  developed  by  the  fall 
of  1974.  It  has  already  become  clear  that 
many  of  the  problems  require  more  mtonslve 
reoearch.  Also,  a  more  oomprehemdve  atta- 
atlon  and  outlook  program  on  supply,  de- 
mand and  prices  In  agricultural  trani^Kirta- 
tlon  Is  needed.  Several  areas  deserving  special 
study  sre  Identified. 

StrKKAST 

Shippers  of  agricultural  products  have 
been  concerned  because  of  shortages  of  rail- 
cars,  tracks,  and  barges  when  grain  eleva- 
tors were  full  and  livestock  and  perishable 
commodities  were  ready  for  shipment  to 
markets.  Since  lato  1972,  shippers  have  been 
frustrated  because  of  worsex^ng  problons  In 
transporting  grain  and  soybeans  for  export. 
Also,  fertiliser  and  other  Inputa  have  been 
delayed  In  reaching  rural  arsas. 

Railroads  carrying  grains  and  soybean:,  to 
Oulf  ports,  through  which  two-thirds  of  such 
exports  flow,  responded  to  Increased  demand 
but  wvre  still  not  able  to  meet  shipper  needs. 
Because  of  Mississippi  River  flooding  during 
1973,  barge  movements  did  not  match  thoee 
of  1972.  Thus,  bargee  played  relatlvtiy  Uttle 
role  In  moving  the  Increase  In  grain  exports. 
Trucks  and  barges  were  scarce  and  rates  rose 
sharply. 

Althongh  foreign  conmiltments  were  met, 
moving  the  greater  exporta  worked  hardships 
on  some  shippers,  particularly  thoae  with 
limited  storage  capacity  on  light  denst^  raU 
lines.  Sc»ne  grain  elerators  reported  flnanrlal 
hardship  because  they  were  forced  to  hold 
larger  than  normal  stocks  at  record  grain 
prices  and  high  Interest  rates.  Financial 
panaltlea  resulting  from  the  InabUlty  to  meet 
grain  saiss  contracts  added  to  problems. 

Railroads  are  the  mainstay  of  our  grain 
tnouportatlon  system,  but  several  railroads 
are  In  bankruptcy  and  the  Industry  retom 
on  Investment  has  been  around  S-peroent. 
Shlppera  eomplaln  of  deterbvatlng  aarvlce, 
rising  rates  and  raUcar  shortages.  BaU  re- 
organtcatton  analyses  for  the  Mldwsat-Narth- 
east  region  Identify  25  percent  of  rail  line  In 
the  region  as  potentially  sacaas. 

Tbe  perennial  rallcar  shortage  might  be 
eased  by  better  utilization  of  equ^ment. 
However,  a  pricing  system  that  alloeatiie 
ftvlght  ears  to  the  most  urgent  dumanrta 
may  be  needed  to  avoid  shortagea  doing 
pei^  partoda. 

Llnehaul  railroad  mileage  has  been  de- 
clining and  abandonment  propoeala  are  be- 
ing submitted  at  an  Increulng  rate.  Never- 
theleas.  In  aggr^ate,  rural  areas  have  prob- 
ably not  been  severely  affected  to  data. 
'Whether  future  abandonmente  will  Umit 
capacity  of  the  railroads  to  adsquately  smtb 
■^culture  la  not  yet  clear. 

UjB.  studies,  mainly  for  oom-eoybean  anae 
suggest  that  some  raductton  In  rail  ttaaa 
would  probably  reduce  oosta  at  grain  han- 
dUitg  axul  tranqxxtatVHX.  Somewhat  aim  liar 
stadias  in  Canadian  wheat  areas  alao  i 
that  rsdnead  mUaage  would  dsora 
Quaatlona  rsmaln,  however,  on  bow  local 
and  individual  farmers  would  fare. 


Some  mral  people  are  conoamed  that  rural 
roads  cannot  carry  the  heavier  traSc  that 
might  result  from  raU  abanrtonmant  es 
peclaUy  in  major  grain  areas.  Tbe  tew  avail- 
able statMtos  suggest  that  runl  roads  have 
been  aomewhat  improved  in  reovit  yeara.  but 
their  present  adequacy  is  unknown. 
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PMialutUM  UMl  UT«Btock  now  move  mainly 
by  truck.  Itaoant  haavy  damand  incraaaed 
prloca  and  aada  truek  aanrioea  hard  to  ob- 
tam.  partly  baeauae  some  truoka  ahmad  to 
aovinc  gram.  Alao.  ■naUar  numbcra  of  r«- 
Mgacated  raU  can  maant  that  trueka  were 
required  to  eazry  an  even  larger  dian  of 
the  perlahablaa.  The  energy  orlala.  by  ineieaa- 
Ing  fuel  luneee  and  alowlng  q>eeda,  adversely 
^•cted  trucking  relatlTely  more  than  other 
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Although  limited  by  waterwaya  and  eaa- 
■onaUty.  bargee  are  major  camera  of  bulk 
oommodltlae  and  ferUUsBcs.  AvaUable  erl- 
denoe  auggiaU  that  dry  cargo  barge  ciHMClty 
baa  geoacaUy  Increaaed  and  bargee  gained 
a  larger  ahare  oC  Che  total  bulk  flight  mar- 
ket in  the  paat  deoade.  Aa  in  the  caae  of 
exempt  truoa,  exempt  barge  ratea  provide  a 
ayatem  of  rationing  barge  aerTlcee  that  la 
linked  to  aupidy  and  demand.  Laws  further 
•••to*  barge  regulation  were  recently  en- 
acted. 

Tranaportatton  affecU  Indiwtrlal  location 
•nd  rural  davelopment.  The  reUttre  impor- 
tance at  tranqtortatton  varlaa  by  induatry 
but  how  tnnaportatlon  tntaracta  with  other 
fectoc*  la  yet  to  be  meaaured. 

Among  auggeatlona  for  further  reaearch 
included  In  tha  report  u  the  devalopment 
of  economic  modeia  capable  of  continuing 
analyala  at  long-run  rtamande  for  and  anpply 
of  tranqiwrtatlon  aemcee  in  rural  areaa.  We 
alao  need  to  keep  ewxent  on  how  ahlfte  in 
demand  tot  tran^Mrtatlon  In  the  general 
Monomy  oaay  affect  agrleulture.  other  major 
•niia  naadinc  ^Motal  atody  are  the  affaeta  of 
"i^B  abandonment,  improved  railcar  prldng 
menhanlama.  tlia  adequacy  of  rural  roada.  and 
tha  rBlatlooahip  of  tranqmrtatton  to  rural 
development. 

IHTaODTTOTIOK 

Moving  gooda  from  place  to  place  In  rural 
America  baa  alwaya  been  a  pniblam.  Tet.  to 
■ay  that  there  have  alwaya  been  proUama  is 
not  enough.  The  preeent  great  oonoem  sug- 
geaU  that  itrimM  may  have  reached  the 
cnsla  atage.  Xtther  the  problema  have  be- 
come worae  or  the  public  haa  become  leas 
tolerant  of  the  ayatem'a  ahorteomlnga:  In 
either  caae.  there  appeara  to  be  an  Immedl- 
*t«  naad  for  reexamination  of  the  tnuupor- 
tetton  altuatloa  in  rural  America.  What  fol- 
lowa  can  be  Tlewed  as  a  beginning  in  that 
reexamination. 

^oroaf  oauatng  eoneern 
Major  ahifts  In  world  markets  have  greatly 
1?!^??*"**  damand  for  agricultural  products, 
••pcclally  fbr  grain  and  aoybeans.  Tha  VS. 
haa  moved  tram  tha  raetrlctive  production 
polldee  at  the  |weeedlng  four  decadee  to 
polldee  encouraging  full  utUlsation  of  agri- 
cultural raaouzoea.  At  the  same  time.  large 
quantttlaa  of  stand  oommodltlae  have  moved 
into  market  channela  to  meet  growing  de- 


T%«  dollar  value  of  our  agricultural  expcrU 
has  been  rising  ovor  several  yeara  and  waa 
up  almoat  88  percent  m  1873  oompaied  with 
a  year  eailtar.  The  volume  of  agricultuial 
exporu  gained  by  80  percent  in  1978,  ac- 
ooimtlng  for  about  two-fifths  of  the  value 
increase.  A  reduction  In  wodd  oaiaal  and 
protein  feed  production  in  1073,  a  deolaton 
by  the  1X888  to  m*t«t^tw  uveatoek  produc- 
tion, riaing  world  Inoomea,  and  the  devalua- 
ttco  of  the  dollar  added  to  tha  ftmign  de- 
mand for  UB.  prodaeir 

If  demand  for  VA  agricultural  oommodl- 
itea  wan  Ungtfy  baaad  on  Internal  require- 

nwnta,  aa  haa  oeetmad  In  aoma  yean,  damand 
for  iranmorUtten  asrvloee  would  fluctuate 
matlvaly  llttia.  Bowevar,  aurgaa  In  exports 
wm  probably  mean  that  our  transportaUon 
■yatam  wUl  eontlnue  to  be  aobjeet  to  year 
to  year  fhictnatlon  In  damand  ftam  afHeol- 
ture.  WlttaoQt  adaqnata  planning,  a  tiana- 
pcrtatlcn  ayatem  geared  for  tha  awnga  year 
can  be  eqweted  to  pvodoee  orlaea  in  fntun 
ywn  when  export  damand  U  atroBfaet.  But. 


carrying  excess  opacity  to  meet  svirges  In  de- 
mand imposes  costs  in  ytars  of  lower  demand. 
Thus,  there  la  an  ongoing  need  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  transportation  supply  and  ae- 
mand  situation  for  agriculture. 

While  much  of  tha  tranq^rtaUon  crisis 
haa  been  viewed  as  a  problem  of  moving 
agricultural  products  to  markets,  there  have 
also  been  serious  probletns  In  shipping  ferti- 
lizer and  other  inputs  into  rural  conununl- 
tiee.  Becavise  the  same  tranq>ortatlon  system 
serves  both  types  of  movements,  the  prob- 
lems are  clearly  interrelated. 
Our  approach 

Thla  report  cansldeia  the  roles  and  per- 
formance of  the  transfxirtation  system  In 
serving  agriculture  and  niral  areas.  However, 
because  much  of  the  tranqxntatlon  system 
la  regulated,  the  findings  also  reflect  on  the 
effectiveness  of  regulation  and  on  the  pro- 
visions of  highways  and  other  transportation 
faculties  by  local,  State  and  Federal  Oovem- 
ments. 

We  will  briefly  summarize  present  knowl- 
edge and  define  areas  for  further  reaearch. 
However,  the  report  Is  not  comprehensive. 
Additional  areas  of  concern  will  be  treated 
In  the  final  report.  The  discussion  will  draw 
on  existing  data,  on  studies  of  various  as- 
pects of  transportation  problems,  and  on 
comments  by  concerned  rural  spokesmen. 
The  final  report  will  inelude  a  list  of  refer- 
ences. 

The  beginning  section  of  this  report  re- 
views recent  ezperlenoes  In  meeting  the 
surge  In  demand  on  the  transportation  and 
distribution  system  resiitlng  from  sharp  In- 
creases In  exports  that  began  late  In  1972. 
A  second  major  topic  considered  Is  trans- 
portation system  capacity.  Discussion  cen- 
ters on  the  ability  of  the  several  modes  to 
move  agricultural  commodities  from  a  fully 
employed  agriculture.  Xx>nger  term  struc- 
tural problems  are  also  Identified.  The  final 
section  deals  with  the  relationship  between 
transportation  and  runfl  development. 

aXVlEW  OF  BECENT  EZPEKISKCK 

Beginning  In  late  1872  and  continuing 
Into  1974.  there  have  been  frequent  oom- 
plalnts  by  farmers,  elevator  operators  and 
othan  concerning  the  inability  of  the  grain 
marketing  and  tranqxirtatlon  system  to 
meet  demands  placed  on  it  by  rural  users. 
I^ustration  because  of  the  Inability  of  af- 
fected individuals  and  businesses  to  find  im- 
mediate solutions  added  to  stresses.  Substan- 
tial Increases  In  agricultural  commodity  ex- 
ports were  assocUted  with  fuU  elevators, 
grain  on  the  groimd.  and  shortages  of  rail- 
cars,  trucks,  and  barges  for  moving  grain. 

Complications  which  arose  from  the  In- 
ability to  meet  the  demand  were  evidenced 
by  abnormal  routing  in  transporting  com- 
modities, use  of  equipment  and  facilities  for 
moving  grains  that  had  rarely  or  never  been 
used  for  graina,  shifts  to  higher  coet  modes 
of  transport,  and  bidding  up  of  truck  and 
barge  ratee.  Stopgap  eS<wte  by  shippers,  car- 
riers, and  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commis- 
sion (ICC)  were  appareaUy  inadequate.  The 
transportation  system  le  said  to  have  had 
especially  serious  problttns  In  moving  com- 
modities In  outlying  areas. 

Effects  of  increased  exports 
In  the  fourth  quarter  of  calendar  1972, 
the  taipact  of  wheat,  feed  grain  and  soybean 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  record  salea  of 
feed  grains  and  soybeans  to  buyers  elsewhere 
in  tha  world  began  to  strain  the  VS.  trans- 
portation ayatem.  A  lat«  start  In  beginning 
the  ahlpments  to  the  OBSB  aggravated  the 
situation.  During  the  faU  of  1972.  rates  on 
exempt  barges  down  the  Mississippi  River  to 
the  Oulf  began  to  Increase,  approaching  or 
exceeding  rail  rates  Jn  sotne  cases.  With  barge 
capacity  limited,  grain  shippers  tvimed  to 
railroads  for  transportation  to  Oulf  ports, 
through  which  tWD-thir4s  of  our  wheat,  feed 
grain,  and  aoybean  expcrta  flow.  Barge  ship- 


ments peaked  In  late  Kovembar  and  then 
tapered  off  in  antldpatifm  of  winter  condl- 
tlons.  Reports  of  raUcar  shortages  rose  rap. 
Idly  as  barge  loadings  d*;llned  and  trucking 
of  gram  to  nearby  Lake  ports  was  reduced 

The  transportation  aAd  distribution  m. 
tem  bottlenecks  which  began  In  late  1973 
worsened  In  early  I9ff8.  By  midwinter,  re- 
ported  grain  car  sbortagea  exceeded  27.ooo 
cars  per  day  compared  to  600  cars  per  day  a 
year  earUer.  Many  Gull!  port  elevators  be- 
came Jammed  with  grain,  causing  cars  to 
wait  for  unloadmg.  Problems  were  most 
significant  at  West  Gulf  ports  where  most  of 
the  hard  red  wmter  wh«at  daatlnad  for  the 
Soviet  Union  was  handle^.  Moat  of  this  wheat 
moved  between  late  Decamber  1872  and  late 
May  1973.  Because  the  railroada  could  de- 
liver  cars  to  individual  port  elevators  faster 
than  the  elevators  were  tmloadlng  them,  the 
AssoclaUon  of  American  Railroads  began  to 
"embargo"  ports  where  backups  occiured  or 
were  expected.  Such  embargoes,  forblddlne 
the  bUllng  of  cars  by  railroads  to  port  ele- 
vators with  abnormally  large  ntimbers  of 
cars  waiting  to  be  unloaded,  were  common 
during  1973.  These  tleujs  refiected  back  to 
country  elevators  as  "railcar  shortages."  Thst 
Is,  individual  country  el^vaton  were  unable 
to  obtain  raUcars  as  needed  to  ship  grain. 

In  addition  to  higher  barge  and  truck  rates. 
Increased  transportatloa  demands  caused 
abnormally  large  grain  price  differentials  be- 
tween country  points  and  export  deUvery 
pomts.  These  differences  Were  especlaUy  large 
in  early  1973  when  the  price  spread  between 
Inland  production  areas  and  ports  'increased 
from  a  nc»7nal  25  cents  per  bushel  to  an 
average  of  70  cents  per  bushel  for  soybeans. 
The  differential  rose  to  (0  cents  per  bushel 
for  corn  and  40  cents  for  hard  winter  wheat. 

Reopening  of  the  Lake  ports  In  early  April 
helped  ease  the  crisis  but  reported  raUcar 
shortages  remained  hlgjh  throughout  the 
year.  Though  somewhat  lessened,  the  car 
shortage  situation  has  continued  into  earlv 
1974.  ' 

What  caused  shipment  problems  to  become 
serious  In  1972-73?  Cleau-ly,  much  of  the 
problem  was  related  to  t^e  sharp  Increase  In 
exports,  especially  wheat  and  com.  Together, 
these  two  commodities  accounted  for  an 
Increase  1n  exports  of  more  than  one  billion 
bushels  between  1972  add  1978.  That  In- 
crease followed  a  more  than  half  blllloa 
bushel  Increase  In  corn  and  wheat  exports 
the  preceding  year.  The  volume  of  exports 
of  the  two  commodities  was  more  than  2.4 
times  as  large  in  1973  aa  in  1971.  To  meet 
the  challenge,  the  transportation  system 
would  have  needed  muph  exoeas  capacity 
before  the  Increase  In  detnand  or  the  ability 
to  expand  capacity  sharply  as  demand  surged. 

Increases  in  exports  In  1972  and  1973  ^ow 
that  the  transportation  abd  distribution  sys- 
tem did  respond  to  the  greater  demand.  Rail- 
roads handled  much  of  t^  Inerease.  In  fact, 
rail  grain  and  aoybean  movements  were  up 
nearly  one-fottrth  In  18"^,  while  UJS.  grain 
production  Increased  leas  than  one-tenth. 
Excess  capacity  reflected  In  Idle  cars  In  the 
first  half  of  1972  evaporated  Into  car  short- 
ages later  in  the  year.  Further  increases  In 
oar  loadings  were  then  more  difficult  to 
obtain. 

Barges  are  also  important  movers  of  grain 
and  soybefms.  Interior  river  movements  ac- 
counted for  somewhat  nora  than  a  bUllon 
bushels  In  1972.  Howevef.  barge  shipments 
which  occur  mainly  duriilg  the  Aprll-Deoem- 
her  period  were  smaller  tf  1078  than  in  1978. 
A  major  reason  for  the. decline  was  heavy 
spring  flooding  on  the  ICaalasippl  in  1978. 
Timing  at  barge  and  ship  arrivals  in  ports 
also  caused  problems  aa  Mrges  often  waited 
for  Shtpe  to  unload.  Becsiim  they  were  un- 
able to  Increase  movements,  barges  played  a 
relatively  limited  role  in  moving  the  Increests 
In  grain  exporta. 

Had  all  gone  well  on  iatemal  grain  move- 
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menta,  there  might  still  have  been  problems 
in  export  shipments.  Increaaed  woridwide  de- 
mand for  ah4>ping  and  a  tl^t  sh^  supply, 
aggravated  by  the  fud  shortage,  resulted  In 
sharply  highor  ocean  freight  ratea  in  1073. 
For  example,  average  Charter  ratea  par  ton 
for  grain  under  foreign  flag  from  QUlf  porta 
to  Antwerp-Rotterdam-Amstardam  destina- 
tions Increased  frc»n  an  average  of  88.88  in 
1878  to  818.18  in  1078.  Batea  climbed  even 
more  between  other  origins  and  destinatlona. 
tffects  on  shippers 

Despite  the  grain  transpixtation  problems, 
one  fact  stands  out — the  extremely  large 
foreign  commitments  of  1973.  as  wall  aa  our 
domestic  needs,  were  met.  Neverthtfeaa,  the 
success  may  have  been  achieved  at  suhatan- 
tlal  cost.  Because  the  burden  of  thaae  oorta 
was  uneven,  some  shippen  seem  to  have  suf- 
fered unduly  while  others  wmre  less  affected. 
The  stresa  on  getting  grain  to  porta  in  a  brief 
period  probably  catiaed  aome  amallw  country 
gram  elevators  to  be  bypassed.  Larger,  eaally 
acceaslble  elevaton  with  high  throughput 
capability  apparently  had  fewer  prohtama. 

Shippen  with  the  moat  aerloua  traa^Mr- 
tatlon  problems  were  generally  at  nxve  dla- 
tant  locations  and  often  wen  asrved  by  low- 
density  branch  lines.  For  example,  based  on 
an  Agricultural  Martcetlng  Service,  UJB.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  management  stirvey 
of  elevaton,  problems  wera  eapeciaUy  severe 
in  northern  and  western  grain  producing 
areas  of  the  Flalna  In  November  1073.  Difflcult 
situations  were  increasingly  nported  In 
Southern  Minnesota.  Baatam  Iowa,  minols, 
Indiana  and  Ohio  as  the  1978  00m  crop  was 
marketed  and  transportation  problems  grew 
because  lake  ahlpments  and  river  barge  move- 
menta  were  curtailed  during  the  winter 
months.  Problems  remained  through  Febru- 
ary 1974.  but  fewer  areaa  were  reporting  them. 

Some  shippen  expMlenced  problems  before 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  was  widely 
recognised  and  they  expected  to  continue 
having  problems.  For  exaonple,  a  repreeenta- 
tlve  of  an  Iowa  ooc^ierative  indicated  that 
"Vot  the  past  five  yean  our  cooperative  has 
suffered  because  of  a  tranqx>rtation  criais. 
...  In  the  past  four  weeks  we  have  moved 
by  rail  32  cars,  one-half  being  open-top  coal 
cars.  At  this  rate  it  will  take  two  yean  to 
move  our  inventory,  not  taking  Into  consid- 
eration the  grain  inventory  that  Is  still  on 
the  farm." 

Country  elevators  often  had  contracts  to 
sell  their  grain  with  payment  on  delivery  to 
buyers  but  were  unable  to  meet  salea  commit- 
ments. In  addition,  high  prices  and  high  in- 
terest ratee  on  unmoved  inventory  increaaed 
capital  requirements  and  restricted  ca8h 
flows  to  farmere  as  well  as  elevaton.  Eleva- 
tor managen  were  sometlmee  forced  to  re- 
fuse business  at  a  time  of  record  grain  prices. 
Together  these  factore  caused  financial  prob- 
lems for  some  elevaton.  They  also  forced 
farmers  to  seek  new  markets  and  pay  more 
to  transport  their  grain  to  more  distant 
points. 

Elevators  with  limited  grain  loading  facili- 
ties and  minimum  car  holding  capacity  were 
often  situated  on  lines  that  could  not  support 
jumbo  hopper  can.  As  we  will  discuss  later, 
the  number  of  general  purpose  boxcan  has 
declined  rapidly  and  those  remaining  were 
unable  to  meet  needs  of  country  elevaton  on 
lines  with  load  restrictions.  Further,  small 
Bblppere  located  on  branch  lines  generally 
could  not  take  advantage  of  lower  ntes  as- 
sociated with  unit  trains  and  larger  hopper 
cars. 

Small  shippen  were  the  ones  most  in  need 
o(  alternatives  to  rail  shipment.  But  this 
alternative  was  not  always  available.  Truck 
numben  were  often  not  sufllotent  and  coata 
were  above  regulated  rail  ntee.  Sh^pers 
using  trucks  also  faced  another  proldem  dur- 
ing ^rlng  months.  Weight  limits  on  state  and 
county  roads   seriously  limited   loada  that 


trueka  coiUd  carry.  To  the  extent  that  amall 
sh4>pen  were  more  often  forced  to  seek  alter- 
natives to  rail  tranapcrt.  thla  waa  a  proUem 
for  small  shippen. 

Itie  question  of  aqulty  between  large  and 
small  shippen  reqnlrea  a  great  deal  more 
study.  Additional  evidence  on  the  question 
needs  to  be  gathered  before  a  firm  conclusion 
U  drawn.  We  believe  thne  la  need  for  a  study 
of  the  trade-offs  between  gains  in  effleleney 
in  gram  hanaitig  and  tranqwrtatkm  through 
larger  acale  and  poaslble  problems  associated 
with  lesaening  of  competition  and  increaaing 
concentration. 

We  also  need  to  Improve  forecasting  of  both 
the  demand  for  transportation  aervloea  and 
the  availability  of  aervlces  in  rural  areas  if 
we  are  to  avoid  adverse  effects  of  tranqxnr- 
tation  inadequacies  in  the  future. 

THX    Qtrxsnoif    or    TBAHBPOaTATIOH    CAPACrrr 

Agricultural  produoan  and  niral  industrlea 
question  whether  they  will  receive  adequate 
and  reasonably  pnoed  tranaportatlon  aarvicea 
during  coming  yeara.  Tliey  see  Inadequate 
tranaportatlon  as  a  poaaible  continuing  coo- 
atramt  on  production  and  marketing.  Freight 
tranaportatlon  equipment  ia  largely  general 
purpose  in  character;  agriculturally  related 
traffic  acoounta  for  leaa  than  ona-flfth  of  the 
total.  The  overahadowing  rtde  at  nonagrlcul- 
tural  traffic  meana  that  unique  raquirementa 
of  agriculture  may  receive  leaa  than  adequate 
attention. 

The  increases  in  agricultural  eq>orta  have 
made  us  more  aware  of  problema  that  can 
arlae  when  demand  exceeds  tranqxirtatlaix 
system  ci4>acity.  However,  theee  are  not  the 
only  problems  caueing  concern  about  the 
transportation  system. 

RaUroading:  A  troublei  induatry 

Railroads  are  the  mainstay  of  our  grain 
transportation  system.  But  many  railroada 
are  in  trouble,  as  evldenoed  by  several  bank- 
ruptcies in  the  Mldweet-Northeaat  Region 
and  an  industry  return  on  Investment 
around  3-percent.  Bailroad  problems  are  alao 
implied  by  complaints  of  shippen  concern- 
ing deteriorating  service,  rising  rates,  and  a 
shortage  of  rallcan. 

Reorganisation  appean  to  be  the  practical 
solution  for  railroads  that  have  fallen  mto 
serious  physical  disrepair  and  flnancial  in- 
Bolvency.  Even  bo,  there  ia  apprehension  an 
how  the  recvganlaatlon  of  13ie  Iddwest  and 
Northeast  railroads  and  other  pending  legis- 
lation might  affect  rail  service  for  rural 
areas.  Because  about  20  percent,  or  15,675 
miles,  of  the  Midwest  and  Northeaat  railroad 
mileage  haa  been  Identtfled  as  i>otentiaIly 
excess,  many  communities  are  concerned. 
TTxat  96  percent  of  trafllc  could  still  be  served 
by  rails,  according  to  analyses  by  the  UJB. 
Department  of  Transportation,  is  reassuring. 
Yet,  not  all  communities  will  be  as  fortunate, 
tind  those  that  are  most  likely  to  lose  are 
seeking  anawera.  Very  few  studies  on  the 
costs  and  benefita  of  rail  re<»ganlzatlons  and 
reatructurlng  are  available.  Thus,  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  draw  conclusions  on  the  efficiency  and 
equity  of  propoeals  that  are  offered. 

Rail  Mileage  and  Abandonment 
Llnehaul  railroad  mileage,  which  is  related 
to  the  ability  of  railroads  to  serve  all  areaa 
of  the  Nation,  reached  its  peak  of  264.000 
miles  in  1916.  Although  construction  often 
preceded  demand  for  rail  service,  farms  as 
well  as  industries,  businesses,  and  commu- 
nities that  grew  near  the  railroads  soon  de- 
pended on  them  as  the  main  mode  of  trans- 
portation. Since  1918.  mileage  has  continu- 
ally decreased  and  is  still  declining.  U.S. 
llnehaul  railroads  declined  from  about  217,- 
000  miles  In  1960  to  an  estimated  804.000 
miles  in  1073— an  average  yearly  decreaae  of 
about  1,000  mllee. 

Abandonment  propoeals  have  been  submit- 
ted at  an  increa^ng  rate  In  recent  yean.  As 
of  1073,  the  ICC  had  permitted  abandonment 
of  nearly  06,000  miles  of  railroad  track  since 


the  Transportation  Act  of  1030.  AlMtndon- 
ment  applications  filed  with  ICX3  for  1071 
through  1078  Involved  more  than  11,000  mllaa 
of  rail  line.  The  286  i4>plicationa  filed  in  1073 
involved  more  than  4,400  mllee.  a  record 
mileage  for  any  year  alnoe  IOC  aawimml 
reqxtnslblllty  for  abandonment  proceedings. 
Also,  there  were  more  than  twice  aa  many 
applicationa  in  1073  aa  in  any  yaar  during 
the  1060'B.  except  1080.  Mileage  involved  in 
1078  waa  naany  doubla  that  for  ev«ry  year 
of  the  1060's. 

Moat  ICO  actions  on  applicationa  to  aban- 
don result  in  approval.  During  1000  through 
1073,  07  percent  of  tha  lOO  decialCM  mad* 
on  applications  autbonaed  abandonment; 
8  percent  were  denied. 

Bail  abandonment  creates  conflicting  in- 
tercets  with  railroads  on  one  side  and  ship- 
pers and  oommunltlea  on  the  other.  From 
the  railroads'  viewpotnt.  abandonment  of 
exoaas  track  la  nsceanry  becauae  of  the  fi- 
nancial drain  from  operation  of  unprofltaMe 
llnea.  It  ia  contended  that  many  laU  Unee 
do  not  carry  enough  goods  to  pay  their  way. 
Thus,  unices  they  are  abandoned,  such  lines 
operate  at  the  expenae  of  the  total  rail  sys- 
tem. On  the  other  hand,  shippen  and  com- 
munitiee  depeiuting  on  railroads  incur  losaee 
when  abandonment  occurs.  Balocaticm  of 
some  facUitiee  may  be  possible,  but  where 
there  is  substantial  investment  In  fixed 
plant,  managen  generally  prefer  to  raaort  to 
alternative  modes  of  traaaportatloo. 

Although  there  haa  been  oonaiderabla 
abandonmant  and  total  rail  mileage  la  down, 
evidence  of  large  ecale  loss  of  important  rail 
segments  serving  agriculttire  la  lacking.  Thus 
far.  abandonment  its^  does  not  ^>pear  to 
have  greatty  affected  the  cafmiAtj  at  rail- 
roads to  aerve  agriculture  in  aggregate.  There 
may  have  been  local  Instanfiw  where  aban- 
donment haa  aarloasly  affected  rural  ccmi- 
munltles,  but  there  are  also  many  more  caaee 
where  businessea  have  turned  to  other  modea 
while  railroads  were  atill  in  operation.  Un- 
certainty about  future  abandoniaenta  may 
be  of  more  concern  than  thoee  of  the  paat. 

To  learn  more  about  how  rural  areaa  would 
be  affected,  we  reviewed  a  number  of  UJB. 
and  Canadian  stnllaa. 

V.S.  rail  aboMkmment  gtvOies. — A  contrao> 
tor  for  the  UB.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion examined  differences  lietween  antici- 
pated ^Ti«i  actual  effects  of  abandonments. 
IOC  heartug  records  for  ten  cases  involving 
substantial  shipper  and  community  (^poal- 
tion  were  azuJyzed.  Major  flnrtlnga  were: 

Protestants  have,  in  general,  accurately 
predicted  flnancial  effeota  of  abandonment 
m  tains  of  increaaed  tfiipping  coeU  and  con- 
tinued vUblllty  of  operatlcna  without  rail 

service. 

Larger  organlaations  were  better  able  to 
adjust  and  absOTb  increased  shipping  costs 
due  to  abandonment. 

Many  marginal  operationa  have  been  forced 
out  of  business  due  to  abandonment,  and 
some  organisations  have  eq>erlenoed  lower 
profit  margins.  Most  firms,  however,  have 
survived,  adjusted  and  prospered. 

According  to  the  authc^s,  none  of  the  cases 
that  were  reviewed  considered  aggregate  im- 
pacts of  abandonment  on  ccoununltiea,  but 
effects  on  railroads  were  alwaya  considered. 
Because  the  burden  of  proof  that  abandon- 
ment would  be  desirable  haa  been  on  the  rail- 
roads in  the  past,  this  finding  ia  not  unax- 
'  pected.  The  impact  of  shifting  from  tails  to 
highways  was  generally  not  aaseaaad. 

Another  study,  prepared  t>y  Iowa  Stata 
University  for  the  U.S.  Department  at  Trans- 
portation, deals  with  a  com-eoybean  produc- 
tion area.  The  study  considered  a  nimiber  of 
rail  line  (^>tions.  varying  numhen  of  sub- 
terminals,  and  several  tranaportatlon  altar- 
nativee.  Results  showed  the  highest  net  reve- 
nue to  tSie  farmen  and  shippen  in  the  aev- 
eral  county  study  area  would  occur  by  uiAng 
ll&-car  trains  operating  continuously  be- 
tween Gulf  ports  and  six  subtermlnals  In  the 
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oounttM.  Oaiy  37  pacomt  of  IVIX  imU  Ham 
vomd  to  iwalTititawl  aiKt  tto^vaMm  vmiM 
nttil  twT  oBAt*  OMM  par  boatal  to  tb»  atu^j 
ana  than  Hm  traittlaaal  ab^a^xr  ajatom. 
<M7  aa  pananfc  M  many  aovowlboppar  aan 
«■  «a4ar  1k»  tradttloBal  ajatcm  vouM  ftav* 
baansaqulnd. 
Tto  Xowa  Bteta  vovaBmicnt  — «»«'*»i^ 
at.  In  aaotbar  tjpe  or  atndy  ta  ttM 

ma."  vfaleh  «Diildakttl  Kto  bwMn  a<  pcotf 
In  ahanrtonnMnt  naana  fttan  tti«  iaSro«te  for 
tnafc  pao^mtoi  iMt  ttun  M  cwlaada  an- 
Bvatty.  loais  ooal«l  taaa  araoad  IS  paroaot  al 
ttoa  etato-B  naartr  7400  odUa  flC  raU  Una 


In  Iowa  acoommodata'ttM  aaaia  oCafrianil- 
tw*  and  kOBoli  Unaa  ata  smarafity  ^ban- 
donad  fin*.  abandoBOMttt  aoold  aavaaatr 
affaet  afilevltan  la  tbm  Btata. 

TtM  aaalyala  nnnatiaiad  two  taaaflli  llaaa 
qnaUfytac  for  ^ttdonaaant  undar  tba  KXTa 

lUBdar:  <U  Xtetagtvaaaaa;  (a)  dtoaet 
Pi^raoanta;  (8)  Olata  ownBtiUp:  and 
(4)  nflak«lntanaattea  jaapopaaa  to  ahandon- 
ment.  Dlaaet  aobaldlaa  wan  found  to 
Bdaa  tonaAta  orer  ooata  vliUa 
>aU  aenrlea. 

An  onpoMMiad  VM.  Oapaitmant  of  Agrl- 
enltore  nwmnrandqm  npoctad  on  a  praUm- 
Inazy  analyata  at  ICO  doetote  aaaoolatad 
wttb  a»  lamiaaail  and  aiilliialwil  afeandui- 
menta  ln«<Mac  MB  mllaa  v€  tnak  In  agrt- 
ooltaial  aiaaa.  Alnut  ona-tldrd  el  tlia  114 
grain  atoratota  looaitad  on  ^^^-Yilnm 
would  b»oamplBtely  rat  oC  fnm  raU 
•am  raaoaminc  **o*t3bdrd8  van  attbar 
lead  bj  othar  rallraada  or  van  at  braaob  Una 
tamlaal  potafta.  Looal  onMalfelon  to  afeaa- 
dcnuaent  waa  f  oond  to  ba  Uglxk  aad  gnapa 
ivpnaenttny  tuamn  «na  aoavoa.  I«Ctata 
tram  aavaral  alatatoi'  opacatoca  ahoaad  no 
etojactkm  to  abaodomnant  tt  motar-rau  aarr- 

pratluua  aB-nfl 
I  favorad  troeka 


OsnadteB  abandomnairt  «(«dtea.— Ball 
•teadonaank  ariiillaa  bano  not  baan  tdantl- 
fled  tar  major  arbeok  aeaaa  of  tbe  VS.  How- 
ever. tMcaoaa  we  «»wi|^  iaaiil>a  ftom  OBn»> 
dlaa  atudtaa  mlgtat  ba  appltoabla.  aofwal 
ware  raTteaed.  Aeaonat  ataoUld  be  taken  of 
differing  UA  naiillllii 

Tba  CanadlaTi  aooBamy  la  bigblj  dap«id< 
ent  on  gain  aaqtcrta.  Any  taduatfcm  in  eoata 
aouM  dlxaetly  banaftt  pradoean  or  dov  up- 
ward ooat  trends.  Oralaa  from  prmine  pror- 
tncea  move  by  raU.  nndar  'Tfeow^  Neat  Paaa** 
rates  eattmatod  to  to  laaa  than  W  parcent  of 
*a*>d  eoata.  Wbaat  la  aaaafcatad  tbzougb  tba 
Canadian  "~- — "  —  -  - 


Tblrteen  goremment-apopaared  atndlea  of 
grain  bandHnr  md  ^mmftm*aata%  —mi«^ . 
(1)  TbeabllMyoriibeayatamtoaatlafaetorlly 
handle  large  Tolumee  of  grain;  (21  the  aye- 
tem-a  eSaetHaneai  to  Moving  daalrad  tvpaa. 
gradaa  and  qnantltlea  of  gmtau  to  porta 
4^«kl7:  aad  (S)  eeaU  of  bandUn*  and 
traaaportoMaa. 

Abandotunant  at  Ufbt  tntBe  ran  Unaa  aad 
their  aman  aaOa  grata  *»»iMtwti£  fkcffitlaa  waa 


»o  aa  -linpaiaMra  tf  ptuduoa^  eoata  aia  not 
torlsa  atgntflcaatly."  BatkmaUsatkm  eomd 
rednea  bamntng  ooata  by  M  eaata  par  boihel 
wblle  tneraaatng  troekbif  ooat  by  about  0.7 
cents  per  buOiel.  BaflrcMHla  aatbaatad  ooat 
WTlsga  at  5.7  eenta  par  bnabal.  ma  nanttlnc 
■ystara  tBltiallywoiiM  retain  abont  ifiOOm 
the  BKiatlnf  0  Joo  oooatry  atarators.  Tbe  rail 
*y«tem  woold  ba  tadtiead  by  rttchtly  mora 
than  IMO  mflaa  to  Mboat  ISJOO  mflaa.  Far- 
ther radncttona  In  alavaUwa  to  about  tjno  by 
ItSO  and  Bllgbtly  mora  than  800  by  IMO  war* 
enTlalonad. 

In  anotiiar  approaoh  to  nttooaiuatlon.  oa- 
inc  Vt*»  danooped  hi  aarllar  atudlaa  and 
ualt  train  zataa.  tba  mort  ««*«»«"i*fii  gmm 
hftpdUog  and  transportation  ayatem  for  the 
naMes  waafiDiund  to  bo  80  Inland  tennlnala 
rather  than  the  8.000  oountry  tiaratora 


ealatlng.  High  InTestment  opcrts  ware  expected 
to  ba  offset  bysavlngs  In  handling  and  trans- 
portattoD.  Ptaaant  fbcUttiea  would  be  re- 
placed  gradually. 

Another  Canadian  study  dealt  with  grain 
handling  and  tranqwrtatlon  in  a  smallar 
area  of  tba  Pralrlaa  where  both  derator  and 
railway  oompantea  now  ua»  ereas-atriMldlaa- 
tion  within  their  operatkma  to  maintain 
aarrlaaa  to  gialn  f  annaca  la  ttia  atady  area. 
^  alBHilatlng  abanrtofmiiw^.  taata  were  made 
for  alteroatlve  aystema.  BatlooaUaatlon  un- 
der the  minlmnm  ooat  aasisiqitlon  would  re- 
duce total  per  buahel  ooata  for  ooUaetlon, 
handling  and  distribution  tram  88.78  to  28.55 
cents  pw  busheL  However,  a  ratlonallaad  ays- 
tern  would  need  to  find  ways  to  raduoa 
chargaa  to  farmers.  Farmafs  would  have  no 
Incentive  under  current  prtolng  arran^- 
manta  to  agree  to  ratlc^iallsatlon  unifii 
tradt  servleea  were  provided-  The  author  cau- 
tmwd  tbat  broad  regional  atudlea  may  fall 
to  ahow  problems  that  would  occur  for  small 
aiaaa  or  tndlvldnal  farmers  aa  a  reault  at  ra- 
ttonalkartton.  Conveiaely,  aniall  area  ration- 
aMaatlon  atudles  may  not  be  r^>reaentatlve 
of  larger  ragtoaa. 

The  gtnenl  queatUm  of  abandonment. — 
Oar  nation  and  Its  rural  azaas  are  faced  with 
In^xwtant  decisions.  What  happens  In  the 
Pwct  few  years  will  help  aet  the  stage  for 
eomlng  decades  and  generations.  Upcoming 
deelalons  such  as  those  which  will  soon  be 
made  for  the  Northeast  rail  system  are  In  a 
aenae  Inweralble.  If  wa  cast  our  lot  with  rail 
abandonments,  a  reemergtnce  of  need  for 
rail  aervlcee  in  those  areas  would  not  be 
aaally  met. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  decfclon  for  retention 
of  the  present  system  In  Ita  entirety  appears 
to  mean  either  deteriorating  services  for 
many  areas  or  long  term  a^tal  Investments 
that  would,  in  some  casaa.  be  difficult  to 
Justify.  There  is  need  to  analyze  Inadequacies 
and  problems  throughout  the  transportation 
system  and  work  toward  a  transportatton 
network  that  matches  projected  needs  and 
Involves  aU  modes.  Toward  this  end.  Immedi- 
ate effort  and  Increased  resources  are  re- 
quired to  Improve  long-run  projections  of 
demand  for  tran^>ortatlon  services  In  rural 
areas.  Added  resources  ara  also  needed  to 
keep  current  on  the  supply  of  transportation 
services  to  agriculture  and  rural  areas,  and 
on  how  such  services  may  be  affected  by 
shifts  U>  demand  for  transportation  In  the 
general  economy.  Bconomla  models  need  to 
be  developed  that  are  ciH>atle  of  continuing 
analysis  of  these  problems.  The  models  would 
Incorporate  Information  on  factors  affecting 
demand  for  the  different  modes  of  trans- 
portation by  agriculture  and  rural  areas  as 
well  as  other  sect<»B  of  the  economy,  alterna- 
tive shipping  patterns,  response  capabUlties 
of  tnicks.  railroads,  and  bargee,  and  coats 
of  alternative  modes.  The  models  could  also 
akl  In  evaluating  needed  control  mechanlama 
and  In  forecasting  long-tarm  demands  to 
aid  In  Investment  and  regulatory  decisions 
of  local.  State  and  Federal  governments  and 
the  tranqxirtatlon  Industry. 

Freight  Car  Problem — Number,  Capacity. 
Utilization  or  Allocation? 

The  "freight  car  sbortagt"  is  a  perennial 
problem  for  agrlcultm^  and  it  intensified 
during  the  recent  period  of  Incivased  foreign 
shipments.  The  problem  Is  usiuOly  stated  to 
be  an  Inadequate  fleet.  However,  ttiare  an 
Indications  that  the  problem  for  the  grains 
may  be  as  readily  solved  by  improving  car 
utilization  as  by  Increasing  car  numbers. 
Tbtn  are  as  yet  unanswerrd  que^lons  re- 
garding equipment  supply  for  the  perish- 
ables. 

There  were  1.7  miUlon  faelght  cars  of  all 
types  in  December  1973,  about  13  percent 
fewer  than  in  i960.  Some  S3  percent  of  these 
care  ware  owned  by  raUroada;  the  remaining 
17  percant  by  car  company  and  shippers. 
The  "oommon  boxcar,"  a  tyi>e  once  used  In 
most  grain  shipments,  defined   by  nearly 


half  or  about  309,000  cats  between  1900  and 
1973 — by  tar  the  greatest  decline  for  any 
typ9  of  car.  During  the  aama  period,  the 
number  at  qieclal.  equipped  boacais  In- 
creased from  about  56,000  to  181,000. 

Large  covered  hopper  ears.  captAle  of  carry- 
ing up  to  100  tons  of  grain,  have  contributed 
to  an  Increaae  in  average  raScar  capacity  and 
to  tbe  raUroads'  ability  to  move  grain.  Cov- 
ered hopper  ear  numbera  h$Te  nearly  tripled 
since  1960  and  Increased  more  than  10  per- 
cent during  1973.  About  148,000  were  owned 
by  railroads  and  44.000  by  shippers  at  the 
beginning  of  1873.  Covered  "hopper  cars  now 
aooount  for  two-thirds  of  tbe  capacity  of  all 
cars  normally  considered  taable  In  hauling 
grain. 

While  the  niunber  of  freight  cars  declined 
In  ncent  years,  the  average  car  stee  Increased 
from  alxyut  56  tona  In  1960  ko  nearly  70  tons 
by  1973.  Cars  InstaUed  in  1972  averaged  86 
tons,  compared  wltto  M  tona  for  cars  retired 
during  the  year.  The  Increate  in  average  car 
capacity  offset  the  declining  number  of  "Cars 
and  total  freight  car  capacity  Increased— 
especially  toward  the  end  of  ttie  last  decade. 
Capacity  of  class  I  raUroad*  was  more  than 
96  mllUon  tons  In  1971,  up  about  S  percent 
since  1980.  Thai«  waa  also  a  trend  toward 
heavier  loading  as  ci^Mtetty  Increased.  Thfc 
average  carload  Increased  f»«m  about  44  tona 
In  1000  to  56  tMia  In  1973. 

Standaxd  measturea  of  utdlaatlon  must  be 
used  cautiously.  For  example,  some  of  the 
average  daUy  car  mileage  Increases,  from 
about  46  miles  In  1900  to  86  miles  In  1972, 
may  have  occurred  because  trucks  have  taken 
shorter  haul  freight  traffic.  Including  some 
agricxiltural  commodities,  from  railroads. 
Also,  competition  with  motor  ftei^t  which 
left  railroads  with  longer  banU,  may  partly 
explain  the  tendency  for  ftvl^t  car  tum- 
aroimd  time  to  Increase  In  recent  years. 

In  any  case,  there  may  be  considerable  po- 
tential for  increasing  efficiency  in  equipment 
use.  A  recent  study  suggests  that  freight  cars 
spend  only  12  percent  of  their  time  in  line- 
haul  movement.  Some  40  percent  Is  spent 
loading  and  unloading  and  nearly  half  either 
awaiting  movement  or  slttfeig  Idle. 

Several  innovations  initiated  In  the  raU 
Industry  have  Improved  or  have  potential  for 
Improving  utlUaatlon  and  operaUng  efficiency 
of  the  system.  For  exampde,  use  of  heat 
sensing  devices,  roller  bearings  and  better 
lubricants,  have  reduced  the  hotbox  or  over- 
heated Journal  bearing  setoat  rate  from  4  43 
per  mllUon  car  miles  in  1060  to  an  estimated 
0.46  In  1973. 

In  addition,  the  railroads  have  shown  In- 
creases In  "piggy-backing"  from  660.000  In 
1960  to  over  1.3  million  In  1973.  This  mdl- 
cates  that  Intormodal  coonilnatlon  In  the 
container  field  is  possible.  However,  con- 
talnerlzatlon  has  not  grown  rapidly  In  agrl- 
ciUtural  transportation.  The  feaslbUlty  of 
containers  for  such  transportation  has  been 
demonstrated  for  products  such  as  lettuce, 
tomatoes,  radishes,  oranges,  grapefruit, 
peaches,  and  for  animal  products  such  aa 
hanging  beef  and  frozen  poultry.  Only  small 
amounts  of  bulk  agrlcultiurtl  products  have 
moved  in  containers.  Soybeans  for  human 
consumption  are  being  shipped  to  Japan  and 
test  shipments  of  dry  edible  beans  have  been 
made  to  Europe. 

Unit  tralna  and  rant-a-tratns  of  6S  or  man 
cars  operated  aa  a  unit  have  reduced  awitdi- 
Ing  and  improved  efficiency  In  grain  ahlp- 
msnts.  Con^jutorlzed  ear  lo«atlon  and  coor- 
dination is  alao  being  used  to  improve  car 
utaiaatton. 

Whether  It  la  more  economical  to  tneraaaa 
the  capacity  of  the  fleet  or  apmA  tba  flow  at 
tha  preaent  fleet  U  a  matter  for  further 
reaaareh.  Neither  method  la  likely  to  aolva 
tha  oar  shortage  proWam  for  agrteultun 
and  rural  areas  without  eltlwr  ezoeaa  capac- 
ity or  control  mechanisms  to  force  other 
sectors  of  the  economy  to  4iara  equipment 
during  periods  of  peak  rural  demand.  Soma 
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baa  been  done,  and  aome  la  now 

undnway.  on  means  for  developing  a  pricing 
gyatem  capable  at  aUoeattng  fMght  can  to 
the  most  urgent  demands.  More  la  needed, 
Ju>wever. 

ConqwtiUon  to  Ballroada 

BaOroada  have  not  been  aoooeaaful  in 
keeping  some  types  of  traffic  <xi  raUs.  Since 
1060,  tbe  voluma  or  traffie  aiovad  by  nU- 
roada  haa  incraiaad  ttom  678  bOllon  Intaratty 
ton  mllaa  to  over  786  blUlon.  but  railroad 
traffic  as  a  percentage  of  total  freight  traf- 
fic has  declined  from  over  44  percent  in  i960 
to  about  38  percmt  in  1872. 

Truck  competition  for  movement  of  both 
family  needs  and  farm  inputa  and  outputs, 
haa  atripped  the  railroada  of  highntftd  traffic 
m  moat  rural  areas.  Backhauls  for  trucks 
aad  tmdk-baige  movements  alao  have  taken 
substantial  bulk  traffle,  aueh  aa  graina,  aa 
have  p4>tilne  movementa  of  petroleum  and 
liquid  fertUlaers  for  farm  oaa.  TVuck-barge 
competition  haa  been  keen  in  Btotea  border- 
ing Inland  navigable  riven.  Tbe  growth  in 
tbe  Shan  of  the  market  by  other  modaa  has 
been  In  part  attributed  to  preaent  r^^ulatory 
practices.  AU  rail  traffic  la  regulfited.  while 
trucking,  the  major  competition,  la  43  per- 
cent regulated,  and  only  a  small  part  of 
water  traffic  la  regulated. 

New  techncAogy  In  the  tana  at  conlaliMr- 
laatton  and  Intermndaltmn.  new  Innovations 
such  as  caipooUng  and  unit  trains,  and  in- 
creased c{4>aclty  through  the  Installation 
of  larger  cars,  all  appear  to  be  potontlal 
methods  for  growth  in  nil  traffle  and  poaal- 
bUltles  for  ntalnlng  the  nllroads'  shan  of 
the  market.  In  addition,  the  railroada  have 
a  comparative  advantage  in  long  hmiIt  be- 
cause they  an  mon  futi  efficient  than 
trucka. 

Highvayt  and  trucking— A  different  aet  of 
problenu 

Trucking  and  highway  questlona  an  ao 
Intemlated  that  they  merge  into  a  aingle 
sat  of  problems.  Because  of  its  dependence 
on  the  road  system,  trends  tn  the  trucking 
Industry  reflect  Improvementa  In  hlghwaya. 
For  example,  the  latentato  ayatem  waa  a 
major  factor  In  the  growth  of  long-hata 
trucking.  Better  road  ayatema  Improve  the 
con^petlUve  position  of  the  trucking  indus- 
try and  may  lessen  frtlght  traffic  carried  by 
other  modes.  However,  the  dependence  of 
trucking  on  roads  also  Implies  that  if 
we  expect  trucks  to  provide  aervloe  when 
rail  abandonment  occurs,  aa  adequato  rural 
road  ayatem  wlU  be  needed 

A  search  for  date  shows  that  little  la  known 
about  the  adequacy  of  rural  roada.  Althou^ 
some  information  is  available  on  agricultural 
truddng,  additional  information  la  needed 
for  thorough  studiea.  For  example,  data  tram 
the  Census  Truck  Inventory  and  Vat  Survey 
eould  be  Improved  by  Inereastng  the  alae  of 
the  aample. 

KmuL  aoADs  Ain>  biohwats 
Although  most  rural  trafllo  la  for  other 
than  agricultural  piurpoeea,  tha  rural  road 
situation  haa  Important  in^tlksatloaa  for 
farmera  and  othan  with  agrloultuial  Intar- 
eats.  Neverthelaaa,  then  la  a  aurprlaing  lack 
of  information  at  the  Federal  level  on  tba 
rural  road  network,  too  Uttla  to  detormine 
whether  then  an  satloiia  problems.  Some 
individuals  suggest  that  our  fann  to  market 
nad  system  la  entlnly  naglaeted  and  rapidly 
deteriorating.  WhUe  recogiUaing  that  rural 
nada  an  often  inadequate,  than  an  •if*<v 
IndlcaUona  that  the  rural  road  ^atem  haa 
Unproved  in  recent  yeara. 

loereaaes  In  size  and  distance  betwaan 
local  marketing  and  dlatrlbutlng  flnxia  have 
genented  longer  local  tripe.  Whlla  thaaa 
Jooger  trtpe  do  not  alwaya  langthen  the  du- 
jMoe  traveled  on  'Yarm-to-markef  loada. 
toey  do  aflact  local  truck-alaa  eeoaomloa. 
They  alao  oreato  needs  for  read  taaprove- 
BMnta  which  often  have  not  been  met. 
The  real  question  Is:  Do  our  rural  roada 


adactuataly  meet  the  cumnt  needs  of  tarm- 
en  and  other  rural  people?  And,  if  tba 
rural  rail  network  wen  reduced,  would  rural 
roads  carry  the  heavier  traffic?  It  is  from  thla 
viewpoint  tliat  we  dtasuaa  tbe  ninatai  atatis- 
tioa  on  this  aapect  or  tba  rural  road  aituatlan. 

An  evaluation  of  tba  rural  road  ayatem^ 
ability  to  meet  futura  transportotloa  de- 
manda  ahould  oonaider  both  mileage  in  tbe 
road  ayatem  and  tha  condition  of  the  nada. 
We  know  that  the  total  rural  road  afatem 
In  the  United  Stotea  in  1873  omalated  of 
about  8.8  million  mllaa  of  wbloh  9.8  million 
wan  under  local  control.  State  ccsitzoUad 
roada  accounted  for  0.7  mllUon  milea:  thoae 
imder  Federal  control.  0.2  mJlllon.  Some 
three-fourths  of  rural  road  mUaage  waa  aur- 
faced  and  one-fourth  nonaurtaoed  In  1978. 
WhUe  total  existing  U.6.  road  mileage  In- 
creased by  6  pereent  between  1062  and  1978. 
surfaced  rural  mUeage  Increaaed  about  9 
percent  and  nonsurfaced  rural  mileage  de- 
creased by  mon  than  18  percent. 

The  load-bearing  abUlty  of  roads  Is  an- 
other indicates  of  tha  road  system's  ability 
to  meet  heavy  tranqxnt  tiimm.ntiff  of  the 
3.4  million  miles  of  surfaced  rural  roada  in 
1972.  only  about  0.6  mlUloci  wen  rated  as 
having  high  load-bearing  capacity,  but  this 
was  an  increaae  of  SO  percent  from  1063. 
Another  considentlon  in  ^praising  road 
capacity  U  changes  In  slae  of  loada  carried. 
The  average  load  on  rural  roads  Increaaed 
by  more  than  70  percent  between  i860  and 
1970,  and  loada  of  40,000  pounda  or  more 
increased  by  80  percent. 

Some  constraint  on  the  capacity  of  the 
highway  system  may  be  Impoeed  by  bridgea 
as  well  as  by  the  condlUons  of  roads.  The 
age,  type  and  condition  of  bridges  can  in- 
hibit traffic,  such  as  heavy  grain  trucks,  on 
rural  roads.  The  National  Bridge  mspeetlon 
currently  being  conducted  by  the  Statee  is 
an  attempt  to  i^praiae  the  adequacy  of 
bridges.  The  U3.  Department  ot  lYan^>orta- 
tion  haa  nqueated  each  Steto  to  submit  data 
for  inventoried  laldgee.  'nme-flftha  of  the 
Statee  have  aubndttad  data  but  analysis  haa 
not  been  completed. 

"ITie  question  of  adequacy  of  rural  roada 
needs  conalderaldy  more  study  baton  definite 
conclusions  can  be  drawn.  Unless  mon  satis- 
factory data  can  be  uncovered  during  coming 
weeks.  It  seems  clear  that  a  propoeal  for  field 
collection  of  data  ngatdlng  the  adequacy  of 
rural  roads  and  bridges  will  be  in  <»xler.  Alao. 
a  study  U  needed  of  the  relative  economics 
of  public  ownership  and  improvement  of  rail 
lines  to  be  abandoned  versus  necessary  im- 
provements In  the  road  system  if  railroads 
are  abandoned. 

Trucking 

Trucking,  which  now  acoounto  for  about 
one-fifth  of  the  ton  mllea  of  all  fnight  sh4>- 
menta,  has  beooma  an  Increasli^y  Important 
segment  of  tha  U.8.  tran^Mrtatlon  laduatry 
In  recent  yeara.  Total  truck  reglatnttou  In- 
creaaed from  less  than  13  mlUloa  to  nearly  90 
mUlioa  between  1968  and  1872  with  mon 
than  three-flftha  of  tha  Increaa  occurrtng 
after  1967.  Available  data  auggeat  tbat  toS 
truck  mileage  Inoraaaed  by  about  40  pamant 
between  1967  and  1872— even  mon  rapidly 
than  truck  nimibava. 

Agricultinal  trucking  has  also  expanded 
sigulficanUy.  Fresh  frulte  and  vegetablee 
from  the  West.  Southwest  and  Florida;  poul- 
try and  eggs  from  tha  South;  Itveatoek  from 
every  State;  and  maato  from  the  feedhur- 
slaughtertng  areaa  of  the  Midwest  and  South- 
west  aU  mova  by  truok  over  the  highway  aya- 
tem. Trucks  uaed  mabUy  on  farms  for  a«rl- 
ouitural  purpoaea  Inoraaaed  from  about  8  6 
million  in  1863  to  4.8  million  in  1972— a  rata 
of  nearly  one-flfta».  For-hfre  trucks  may  also 
carry  farm  produots.  but  an  not  counted  as 
egrloultural  trucks.  Aa  a  result  of  theh-  slower 
nta  of  increaae.  agricnltnral  trucks  declined 
from  38  penent  of  aU  trucks  In  1863  to  leaa 
than  32  percent  to  1972.  Relatively  greater 


incnases  m  nonagrlcultural  trucking  an 
probably  explained  by  more  rapid  growth  In 
the  general  eoonomy  than  in  agrloultun  and 
by  the  effect  of  ttie  intentate  hlgbway  sya- 
tera  on  traffic  flows. 

Among  facton  leading  to  growth  In  truck- 
ing are  greater  emphasis  on  manufactiirtng 
of  Ughtwelght  high-valued  gooda,  better 
highways,  higher  weight  Umtts,  larger  trucks, 
diq>erslan  of  manufacturing  in  urban  areas. 
Industrial  development  in  rxiral  rrrmmimttVis. 
and  timely  docw  to  door  and  other  lervloB 
posslbiutlea.  Trucks  allow  freedom  to  pick  up 
or  deliver  from  widely  scattered  polnte  and 
can  make  several  stops  to  oomplete  a  load  or 
delivery.  The  flexibility  of  trucks  can  dlml- 
nate  double  handling  and  often  provide 
faster  service  than  railroads. 

Altogether,  agricultural  trucks  wen  esti- 
mated to  have  traveled  more  than  87  mlUlon 
mUes  m  1973,  an  incnase  of  about  one-thiid 
since  1967.  Nearly  two-flfths  of  auch  trucks 
were  driven  fewer  than  6.000  miles-  only  8 
percent  were  driven  80,000  mUea  or  mon,  but 
they  accounted  for  over  one-third  of  total 
mileage. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  all  agricultural 
truclts  wen  cUsalfled  as  Ught  trucks  Such 
light  trucks.  Including  pickups  and  panels, 
have  limited  potential  for  moving  large  quan- 
tities of  bulk  commodities  to  distant  markete 
Nevertheless,  these  v^ilcles  accounted  for 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  reported  truck 
miles. 

Ftom  the  Census  of  Agricultun  we  know 
that  more  than  80  percent  of  aU  farms  with 
sales  of  82,600  or  more  reported  having  at 
least  one  truck  and  nearly  30  percent  of  such 
'*™»  r^porua  two  or  mon  trucks  during 
1969  Also,  larger  farm  operations  were  some- 
what more  likely  to  have  trucks.  For  exaowle 

*i^'??.."'  °*"'  ^^  o*^  or  niore  trucks  and 
about  three-fourths  had  two  or  mon. 

The  trucking  Industry  ta  exempt  from  ICC 
regulation  In  movemente  of  unmanufactured 

?f!!!*'I!i!r^^''T~^*"«  ^  truckload  lota. 
The  agricultural  exemption  appUes  to  com- 
mon contract,  and  private  carrlen  who  con- 
tract for  agricultural  shlpmente  Also  aarl- 
cultural  products  an  often  carried  wl'thex- 
empt  status  m  preference  to  empty  backhauls 
by  regulated  trucken  and  trucks  c»ented  by 

There  has  clearly  been  a  shift  from  rail  to 
^1,^'hT''*  °'  perishable  commodities. 
^^iS!?^,'**'*  '*''  onngulated  trucking  are 
laavauable.  raU  movemente  of  10  m^p^ 
Uhabte  oommoditlas  have  dedlaed  aroVmd 
on^thlrd  since  the  aarly  I960's.  and  mucW 
the  diveraion  of  pertahablcs  from  rails  to 
tou^oocunad  befcn  i860.  Because  nearly 
aU  raoeipte  wen  by  truck,  F*deral-State  Mar- 
ket Newa  Sarvioe  oeaaed  reporting  modal 
abares  of  recelpte  of  aome  pertahabta  at^ar- 
keta  In  the  I960'a.  Data  for  1872  domeattc 
market  unloads  of  freah  frulte  and  vegetablee 
ahow  nearly  66  percent  of  ahipmenteto  be  bv 
tn«*.  about  80  penwit  by^"  £a?  ^l 
fLi^S^'  ^^  rail-truek  (piggyback)  aad  a 
fraction  of  one  percent  by  ah-.  However,  the 
dAta  are  incomplete  and  It  is  likely  that  truck 
ampmente  are  ev«n  snore  important  for  per- 
ishables than  Indicated.  <•  *«:  por 

ftelimlnary  resnlte  from  a  recent  BBS 
«*udy  Of  Unatock  tranaportation  showed 
tbat  nearly  aU  cattle  purchased  or  sold  bv 
^jndlan  and  faedlote  were  moved  bj^^. 
Btoat  larger  «ttle  ahippan  uaed  aervioea  of 

S^^tKS"^.-  '°  «*"»•"*•  ^^*^PP^n  ra- 
S^.!^°*!2r  wen  in  good  or  excenent 
cmmtlon  on  arrival  and  whan  aoeount  waa 
tajwn  of  dlataneea  hauled,  than  waa  Uttla 

Although  aervlee  waa  Judged  generally  aat- 
isfactory  by  most  respondenta.  nearly  57  per- 
cent of  livestock  handlen  aad  about  11  per- 
cent   of    feedlote    reported    that    trucking 
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I  — pwrflly  hard  to  obtain  durlnc 
uttw  in  lOTI  lanwBy  BaptiiliT. 
Oetaber  and  N(W«mtanr.  FMk  dnauid  tor 
trucks  for  gnin  1U|»— af  appannttT  addad 
to  the  t«mparmr7  Bhortag*  «C  tar-hli*  eaUto 
tmcklag  ivfloaa  that  nonnaUf  iwntn  In 
ttefaU.    • 

The  eoMgy  cfMa.  by  tncreaalng  foal  prtoaa 
and  alowloc  ipaarti.  baa  advanaly  affaeted 
tm^log  mon  than  otlMr  bulk  fMlght  modaa. 
IDaaa  pn>hlaaa  can>  be  aap»«i>ad  to  IncMaaa 
tracing  ooata.  Boma  o(  tlia  coata  wUl  be 
paatad  badi  to  tazmeis  aad^ahlppen  while 
otliara  vlU  Inrtiaii  rowminiir  pdoea.  Htghar 
raiaa  will  alae  tend  to  make  trucking  laaa 
cooipettttTe  vttti  otbar  jnodea.  Where  poaal- 
MUttaa  asiat.  aoaae  afatppera  wlU  int^iably 
WMlk  lower  ooat  alteniattvaa  to  troAs. 

Dramatlo  Inoeaaaa  In  wholaaala  dleaal  fuel 
prtoea  rafleet  the  fuel  ataorta«e.  The  Indaz 
U  psioaa  (1967= IQft)  aMnga  lOSJt  for  1070 
and  waa  at  IISJ  in  January  107S.  By  June 
»«.  It  readied  isea  and  hit  836^  In  De- 
cember. Frlaaa  had  dacltnwi  acmewhai  by 
VMmiary  1974  whan  the  ladaz  waa  at  a88i>. 

To  gain  a  better  peiapectlTe  on  the  effect 
of  the  eofvgy  crisia  on  agrtonltuza.  afeudlea 
•re  needed  on  poedttle  eoaaomlea  in  fuel 
oaa  and  galna  in  aOcleDey  reanlting  from  >•- 
duetlan  oC  anpty  trade  tiaoktianla  in  roial 


SjS  to  lOJS  percent  of  the  xrjS.  total.  During 
that  purlod.  intercity  fieiglit  txmfflc  tripled 
v^iile  inland  waterway  traOc  increaaed  nine 


The  dearth  of  data  on  the  trucking  at  un- 
manufacturad  agricultural  oommoditiee  Ib 
as  marlwd  aa  that  on  the  condition  of  rural 
roada.  Tlie  Oeneos  at  Traaaportattoa  haa  not 
aa  yet  coPacted  data  on  the  flow  of  theee 
ooBunodltlea.  Claarly,  mote  eOOrt  mtist  Im 
<levoted  on  a  continuing  baais  in  both  tbeae 
areas  if  problama  are  to  be  identifled  and 
corrected.  Some  e^loratory  effort  U  now 
underway  for  tracing.  Imt  tnace  is  needed. 
And.  we  have  found  no  dato  on  the  opera- 
tions of  conunon-carxiar  truckara  into,  out 
of,  and  among  nixml  «f«mnw«M—  Same  oom- 
Iriainu  are  baaitl  about  aarrloe  quality  and 
withdrawal  of  sarvioe  to  oommunitles. 
Watgr  trmnaportaUou — Same  Hmitt 

Dry  cargo  barge  o^Mcity  on  UJB.  water- 
ways baa  generally  inci  eased  in  the  past 
decade  according  to  a  sttidy  recently  anb- 
mltted  to  the  Oongraaa  by  the  Department 
or  Tran^MNtattDn.  Tnie  gain  resulted  tram 
increeslng  numbers  of  bargee  and  use  of 
larger  veesels.  There  were  neazty  IJBOO  dry 
cargo  bargee  in  DecemlMr  1973— about  ooe- 
fourth  more  than  in  190.  In  1979.  about 
'  ao  percent  of  thsaa  iMigee  were  on  the  Miasis- 
dppl  Blver  and  the  Oulf  Xntraooastal  Water- 
way Systama  which  handle  the  bulk  of  barge 
grain  Shipments.  Barge  alaa.  Which  averaged 
more  than  1.100  tooa  Im  1973,  was  up  more 
tlian  300  tooa  from  1903. 

Altlioagh  water  tranaportatton  U  lelattvely 
incKpenstve.  there  are  oooatraints  to  the 
greater  wse  of  waterways.  Var  eianqile.  locks 
OB.  the  iqiper  Wsilssltipi  and  Ifiaaotiri  Rivers 
eannot  handle  large  towa  and  reportedly 
cannot  eaaUy  be  made  afdequate.  Also,  flood- 
ing during  the  montha  at  heavleet  use  can 
anloasly  affect  onmrnedlty  diipmente  and 
add  to  the  burden  on  other  modee  such  aa 
oo&urred  in  1973.  Wlatar  fnestng  cloeee  both 
barge  traflk:  on  northern  rtver  routes  and 
dtipping  on  the  Great  X«feaa.  Winter  navi- 
gation on  the  lAkea  la  being  diecnaKd.  but 
ita  faaaibUlty  has  yet  to  be  measured.  In 
adrtitlnn.  because  at  lower  speeds  and  longer 
distancee  on  waterwafa.  barge  movemmts 
are  slower  than  thoae  en  other  asodes. 

Barge  traOc,  tbeugh  limited  by  available 
waterways,  ssssnnsl  oparatkins.  and  lower 
haa  aavsral  advantacM  oomparad  to 
nodee.  Pscbapa  om  of  liia  moat  Im- 
portant is  fkse  use  of  aaasfaji.  Kxpanaton 
and  ImptereBent  In  the  syatem  at  inland 
waterways  and  laasanlTig  at  ottier  constrainta 
on  barge  capacity  haa  improved  the  com- 
peattve  poiitton  at  bargee.  Between  1940 
•ad  1970.  the  Atn  at  Interdty  freight  trans- 
ported on  inland  water  waya  Incieaaed  Ikom 


for-blre  bargee,  wblcb  are  not 
enbjeot  to  ICC  regulattoa,  are  rceponsible 
for  as  percent  of  grain  and  soybean  traffic 
on  domeetlc  internal  waterways.  Such  tMrgee 
have  a  competitive  edge  over  both  regulated 
barge  traffic  and  regulated  traffic  on  other 
modes.  BUmpt  water  caanage  offers  grain 
ati4>pers  -and  barge  operdtors  flaxfblllty  in 
prlcUig  not  avaUaMe  with  regtOated  traffic. 
ttempt  barge  rates  thus  provide  a  system 
ot  rationing  that  ts  linked  to  supply  and 
demand.  In  grain  movemeats,  such  flexibility 
-aids  by  more  nearly  matching  the  supply 
of^-bargee  with  seaaonal  demands.  Rate  in- 
lire  uses  for  grain  shipments  during  periods 
of  peak  demand  may  attract  barges  fran 
other  usee,  increase  speed  by  use  of  more 
peiwer,  and  encourage  ooordlnatlon  of  ar- 
rivals and  departuree  to  Save  time. 

Slilppers,  particularly  Utfger  shippers,  gen- 
erally favor  the  present  unregulated  barge 
systsim  with  unpublished -rates  while  regu- 
lated carriers  see  the  system  as  unduly  com- 
petitive, according  to  opinions  repmted  In 
the  DOT  study.  Increased  ccHnpetitlon  and 
man  flexibility  would  result  from  further 
lessening  of  regulation.  For  example,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  recommended  to 
Osngrees  that  the  restriction  to  no  more 
than  three  dry  bulk  cmnmodltles  in  a  sln- 
{^  tow  be  repealed.  In  addition,  repeal  of 
the  regiilatlon  forbidding  combined  tows  of 
regulated  and  unregulated  commodities  was 
recommended.  These  recoaunendatlons  were 
recently  enacted  Into  law. 

TKAHSPOBTATION     AKD     RUEAL     Di:vXLOPlC£NT 

In  addition  to  Its  eSeots  on  agriculture, 
tranqxxtatlon  affects  the  nine  out  of  ten 
nonmetropolltan  families  who  do  not  depend 
on  farming  as  their  chief  source  of  livelihood. 
Ciutnges  in  the  availability  or  oost  of  trans- 
portation may  bring  new  industries  Into  rural 
areas  or  close  long-eetolfllshed  buslneeses. 
Tliiia.  the  transportation  mrstem  helps  shape 
rural  development.  Possible  changes  in  fac- 
tors affecting  avaUablllty  of  transportation 
services,  such  as  increased  fuels  costs  or 
railroad  abandonments,  r^ulre  analysis  to 
determine  their  probable  Ipipact  on  the  rural 
economy  and  settlement  patterns  In  rural 


IVanSportatlon  is  one  of  several  factors  af- 
fecting Industrial  location.  However,  study 
of  the  effects  of  tranq;>ortatlon  without  con- 
sidering other  in^ortant  Uxtxxn  may  be  mis- 
leading. The  slgnmcance  of  transportation  in 
industrial  location  is  not  clear,  but  its  rela- 
tive importance  varies  trocn  one  industry  to 
another.  For  example,  a  coal-fired  generat- 
ing plant  must  have  inexpensive  transporta- 
tlcm  for  coal.  But  a  producer  of  precision 
instramenta,  electrical  products,  or  other 
high  value  per  unit  of  weight  products,  may 
be  more  Intareated  in  quility  of  service. 

Several  Unaa  of  reeeazch  could  help  vm 
understand  the  relationship  between  trans- 
portation and  rural  dev#lopment.  For  ex- 
ample, we  need  to  know  knuch  more  about 
how  transportation  Interacts  with  other  fac- 
tors in  influencing  the  laoaUon  <rf  Industry 
in  rural  areas.  And  we  need  to  analyae  how  its 
Importance  ctxnpares  witli  these  other  fac- 
tors, including  labor. 

The  rrtatlve  ooat  and  importance  ot  alter- 
native forms  of  tran^MTtatlon  also  requires 
study.  For  example,  U  a  railroad  branch  line, 
which  serves  a  business  without  truck  serv- 
ice is  abandoned,  tie  elleeU  on  the  local 
economy  may  be  severe.  Abandonment  of  a 
branch  line  serving  industriee  that  can  easily 
switch  to  trucks  might  have  relattvely  little 
effect.  Knowledge  of  the  role  of  transporta- 
tion tn  looatlon  of  industries  would  i>ermlt 
batter  analyaaa  of  the  probable  effeoU  of  raU- 
road  abandonments.  In  addition,  further 
reeeareh  on  rail  abamtonxaent  might  indlcato 


whether  present  fears  of  >T>n>rnnTiltiea  con- 
cerning declining  ptofmrtf  valuea,  loaa  of 
]oba,  and  leaaaned  proq>ett8  for  economic 
development  are  warranted. 

Finally,  reeeareh  Is  needed  to  deflne  alter- 
native f utxina  for  areas  which  may  be  hurt  by 
tranqx>rtatton  changes.  If  tt  is  not  eoonoml- 
cal  to  malntoln  all  of  thejpreeent  rail  sys- 
tem, for  example,  better  guldelinee  are  es- 
sential to  help  assess  wbeia  businasees  that 
are  less  dependent  on  railroads  might  be  de- 
veloped. 

NEED  FOR  BXKEWAT 
CONSTRUCtlON 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  13, 1  was  pleased  to  tntroduce  B. 
3159.  leglslattoOL  authorising  $20,000,000 
a  year  in  grants  toward  |he  constructioii 
of  bicycle  paths. 

X  dereloped  this  legislation  because  I 
believe  that  any  Federal  transportatioa 
program  must  provide  for  a  balancing  of 
needs,  including  the  need  for  the  oppot- 
tunity  to  bicycle  in  our  urban  areas — 
whether  the  cycling  is  for  commuting  at 
for  recreation.  The  bill  would  provide  80 
percent  of  the  cost  for  ajkrilceway. 

Yesterday,  the  Wall  Street  Journal's 
editorial  page  carried  a  column  by  Burt 
Schorr  entitled  "Expose  of  Sorts  on  Rid- 
ing a  BUce."  Mr.  Schorr  writes  of  his 
experiences  riding  a  bicycle  on  the 
crowded  attireets  of  Washington,  an  ex- 
perioice  shared  by  an  increasing  number 
of  pe<^le.  The  Information  he  provides 
in  the  article  should  proire  of  interest  to 
anyone  seekfaig  to  foster  a  truly  balanced 
urban  transportation  program. 

Mr.  Presidait,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Schorr's  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoio. 
as  f(dlows: 

Ezposi  or  80KTS  ON  Rmnro  &  Bncz 
(By  Burt  Schprr) 

Washikgton. — ^For  the  bicycle  commuter, 
getting  tiiere  is  aa  the  fun. 

Never  mind  the  bus  fiimes.  the  sadistic 
drivers,  the  \inexpected  downpours,  the 
glass-peppered  gutters  abd  the  assttied 
other  hasards.  Viewed  fropn  a  bicycle  seat, 
even  the  brownest  urban  Ipmrtscape  beoomas 
an4>pen-akied  panorama  ot  smaU  sights  and 
sounds  loat  when  tnv«la«s  abandoned  tb* 
canal  boat  and  the  horae. 

Cycling  has  acquired  psdaohe  too.  A  new 
Corvette  or  Cadillac  may  stir  grander  U* 
luslons  of  power  and  sexual  magnetism,  tntf 
a  lean  athlete  on  a  lO^apeed  Oitane  or 
Schwinn.  like  Jascha  Helfets  playing  the 
Kreutzer  Sonata,  insplree ,  deeper  and  mora 
subtle  feelings. 

Or  so  It  seems  to  a  bicycle  commuter 
whoae  own  ailhouetto  on  a  rusty  three-speed 
Seara,  Roebuck  model  U  i4ore  mindful,  per- 
haps, of  Henny  Tbungman  playing  Oamptown 
Baoee.  Neither  ia  this  commuter^  daUy  IS 
mllea  of  bleyeiing  very  beioic,  leaving,  aa  tt 
doee,  another  10  mllee  of  thm  roundtrlp  to  be 
completed  by  city  bus.  StlU.  It  does  begin  tn 
a  cloud  of  mamlng-fresh  air.  move  at  hedge- 
top  levels  past  pink  aodeas  and  yellow  for- 
sythla  and  last  long  enoui^  in  each  direction 
to  warm  the  blood  wtthofit  damjynlng  the 
collar. 

So  much  for  tbe  elfuslonS  of  an  entboslast, 
however.  Consider  now  tha  tboughte  ot  Bria 
Blist.  a  very  serious  energy  analyst  on  tba 
staff  of  tbe  Oak  Ridge  Ni^ional  lAboratocy. 
Mr.  Hlrat  lant  Interested  tn  panonunaa,  tbe 
Kreutatr  Sonata  or  pink  aaalaaa.  What  bs 
tells  OB.   instead,  la  that  flgtmd  in  1971 
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dollars,  the  energy  needed  to  <^>erato  a  bi- 
cycle ooste  2.57  cente  a  mile.  Period. 

With  gasoline  beading  for  70  cents  a  gallon 
tnd  sirloto  at  91.88  a  povmd.  that  may  not 
sound  like  much.  But  for  this  commuter, 
wlK)  always  to<A  comfort-  In  the  thought 
tbat  bis  bicycle  ride,  at  least,  dldnt  ooat  a 
penny,  Mr.  Hirst's  calculation  comes  as  a 
bigger  jolt  than  a  street  full  of  thumb  tacks. 
Baaed  on  an  estimated  300  roundtrlps  a 
year,  It  means  I'm  shelling  out  96.18 — which 
inflation  no  doubt  haa  pushed  to  weU  over  97 
by  now — in  bidden  energy  costs  annuaUy. 
Multiply  tbat  by  the  estimated  65  million 
bicycles  on  tbe  road  these  days  and  one 
could  imagine  the  UJB.  smack  in  the  middle 
of  a  bicycle  energy  crunch,  if  not  crisis. 

Bappily.  "Energy  Use  For  Bicycling,"  as 
Mr.  Hirst's  analysis  Is  titled,  assures  us  that 
just  the  <q>postte  is  tbe  case.  In  20  pages 
(funded  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion), he  proves  beyond  dispute  tbat  the 
bicycle  requires  one  heck  of  a  lot  less  energy 
than  the  automobile.  Conclusion:  Ride  a 
bike  and  save  energy — or,  as  Mr.  Hirst  stetea 
It,  "If  10%  of  the  urban  auto  travel  con- 
ducted during  daylight  and  in  good  weather 
for  trips  of  flve  miles  or  less  were  shifted  to 
bicycles,  tbe  savings  In  1071  would  have  been 
180  trillion  British  thermal  units.  1.8%  of 
total  urban  automobile  energy  use." 

That  may  not  sound  lllce  much,  but,  of 
course,  Mr.  Hirst  Is  talking  about  substi- 
tuting the  bike  for  the  car  only  for  short 
trips  In  the  city — and  then  only  once  In 
every  10  such  trips.  Cyclists  have  suspected 
for  quite  some  time  tbat  bikes  save  energy. 
But  until  Mr.  Hirst  came  along,  no  one  ever 
nailed  down  the  facts  with  such  relentless 
precision. 

Por,  as  Mr.  Hirst  sees  It,  there's  a  lot  more 
to  bicycle  energy  than  merely  pushing  pedals. 
Indeed,  muscle  power  accounts  for  only  110 
of  1,340  BTtT's  tbat  his  analysis  associates 
with  a  single  mile  of  biking.  (A  BTU  being 
the  quantity  of  heat  needed  to  raise  by  one 
degree  Fahrenheit  a  pound  of  water  whoee 
temperature  is  approximately  39.2  degrees.) 

First,  it  tekes  extra  food  to  fuel  thoee 
muscles.  And  behind  that  food  are  expendi- 
tures of  energy  for  everything  ftom  produc- 
ing fertilizer  to  harvesting.  By  Mr.  Hirst's 
calculations  these  expenditures  work  out  to 
790  BTU's  per  mile. 

Then  there  are  210  BTU's  per  mile  asso- 
ciated with  the  manufacture,  transportation 
and  sale  of  new  bikes;  290  BTU's  for  repairs, 
maintenance  and  tires;  and — of  interest  to 
any  cyclist  ever  squeezed  between  truck  and 
shoulder — the  80  BTU's  per  mile  per  bike 
that  Mr.  Hirst  allote  to  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  blkeways  he  envisions  epan- 
nlng  metropolitan  America  some  happy  day. 

What  about  the  commuter  who  has  had 
three  bUces  stolen  In  as  many  years?  Dont 
the  growing  number  of  thefte  clash  with 
the  mrst  assiunption  that  a  commuting  ma- 
chine wUl  last  for  10  years?  "Irrelevant," 
the  bicycle  energy  expert  footnotes,  "because 
stolen  bicycles  can  stin  be  used." 

"From  the  standpoint  of  society,"  Mr.  Hirst 
explains  from  his  temporary  poet  at  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office  here,  "if  someone  rips 
off  your  bike  it  means  you  have  txrought  his 
bike  for  him,  but  society  as  a  whole  basnt 
lost  any  bicycles." 

While  he's  on  the  telephone,  Mr.  Hirst 
oonfldes  some  further  thoughte  that  have 
occurred  to  him  since  completing  his  study. 
Riding  his  own  10-speed  machine  up  the 
bUte  path  *om  Mt.  Vernon  to  Washington 
tte  other  Sunday  for  example,  he  was  sur- 
prlaad  to  encounter  "dogs,  people  and  all 
tiBds  of  cycUsts — some  cutting  in  and  out. 
others  who  scarcely  knew  how  to  ride."  Aa 
>  result  of  this  experience,  Mr.  Hirst  believes 
^  published  calculation  of  bikeway  capacity 
»*  6,900  bicycles  per  hour  is  wrong;  perhaps 
5W)  per  hour  would  be  a  safer  mazimum. 

Another  complication,  notes  Mr.  Hirst,  la 


one  of  accoiuitlng — do  you  charge  the  coata 
of  bicycle  commuting  to  transportation,  rec- 
reation or  exerdae?  As  a  bicycla  commuter 
at  the  Oak  Ridge  lab  m  Tennessee.  Mr.  Hirst 
says  his  40-nUnute  roundtrip  run  provided 
all  the  exercise  be  desired.  But  when  a  change 
in  oflice  location  forced  him  to  begin  carpool- 
Ing  Instead,  he  began  swimming  thrice  week- 
ly In  the  municipal  swimming  pool.  He  now 
offers  the  tentetlve  hypothesis  tbat  "if  the 
cyclist  rides  to  work  In  lieu  of  jogging  or 
something  else,  the  extra  tlnte  on  the  bicycle 
should  be  charged  to  exercise  or  recreation, 
not  transportetion." 

And  so.  bicycle  oonunuters.  there  you  have 
it — the  definitive  study.  Fuel  yourself  with 
steak  and  your  C(»nnrutlng  coste  will  seem 
to  go  out  of  sight.  But  cliarge  them  off  to 
exerclee  axui  recreation  and  they'll  come  right 
down  again.  And  any  way  you  figure  if  you're 
going  to  enjoy  yourself — ^but,  of  course,  you 
know  that  already. 


FOR      SOME      SENIOR      CITIZENS — 
OLDER  YEARS  ARE  OOLDEN  YEARS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  read  two  fine  articles  dealing 
with  the  positive  side  of  old  age  and  how 
some  individuals  have  succeeded  in 
making  these  years  truly  golden.  It  is 
very  satisfying  to  Icnow  that  many  elder- 
ly individuals  continue  to  lead  happy 
useful  and  productive  lives. 

"It's  No  Sin  To  Be  75,"  an  article  in 
the  Washington  Post,  points  out  some 
startling  statistics.  People  over  60  ac- 
count for  more  than  two-thlrda  of  the 
world's  creative  output  in  medicine,  sci- 
ence, government,  and  the  arts,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  study.  For  instance, 
William  O.  Douglas  has  served  on  the 
Supreme  Court  for  34  years  and  he  claims 
he  has  no  plans  to  retire.  The  article  also 
cites  75-year-old  Golda  Meir's  strenuous 
business  schedule  fnnn  7  a.m.  until  1  or  2 
the  next  momhig.  According  to  Mrs. 
Meir's  doctors,  her  health  has  Improved 
since  she  took  office  in  1969. 

Another  article,  entitled  "Old  Age:  A 
Case  of  Spirit,  Not  Chronology."  and  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times,  describes 
the  active  and  fulfilling  lifestyles  of  five 
women,  all  of  them  past  75.  Mrs.  Rosalba 
Joy,  for  example,  a  professional  story- 
teller, travels  aroimd  the  noitheast  to 
women's  clubs,  colleges,  and  chun^ 
groups  telling  legends  and  folktales.  Ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Joy: 

I  do  not  memorize  my  stories.  I  live  them. 

And  Mrs.  Ida  Martus,  who  broke  her 
hip  almost  3  years  ago,  continued  to  par- 
take in  those  things  she  loved,  namely 
the  theater  and  teaching. 

Mr.  President,  the  contribution  of  our 
elderly  people  is  too  often  brushed  aside 
by  younger  generations  of  people  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry  to  notice,  llie  contribu- 
tions being  made  by  older  citizens  can  be 
an  inspiration  to  all  of  us.  If  we  will  cmly 
take  a  moment  now  and  then  to  observe 
what  these  people  are  doing  for  America. 

Mr.  President,  we  In  this  body  are  nor- 
mally concerned  with  the  problems  of  the 
elderly.  Admittedly  they  are  many  and 
deserve  our  attention.  But.  I  think  its 
Important  to  remind  ourselves  occasion- 
ally of  the  contribution  these  people 
make — ^tn  a  wide  variety  of  ways — to  the 
quality  of  American  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  these  two  inspiring  articles  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

It's  No  Snc  To  Be  75 
(By  Rite  CioUl) 

Pe<9le  over  00  account  for  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  creative  output  In  medi- 
cine, science,  government  and  the  arte,  ac- 
cording to  recent  study. 

Bernard  Baruch  became  the  UJ3.  r^r«- 
sentetlve  to  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Kn- 
ergy  Commission  and  formulated  tbe  Baracb 
proposals  for  international  control  of  atomic 
energy  at  76;  Oeorge  Bernard  Shaw  won  a 
Nobel  Prize  when  nearmg  70;  Gtolda  Melr,  the 
75-year-old  prime  minister  of  Israel,  is  tbe 
woman  most  admired  In  the  U.S,  according 
to  the  latest  Oallup  Poll. 

Mrs.  Melr  keeps  up  an  exhausting  schedule, 
rising  at  7  aon.  to  tend  to  the  business  ot 
Israel  until  1  or  2  the  next  morning. 

"It's  no  sin  to  be  76,"  she  says.  Her  doc- 
tors continue  to  be  amased  by  her  health, 
which  they  say  has  Improved  since  she  took 
power  m  1969. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O.  Doag> 
las,  who  has  served  34  years  on  the  nation's 
highest  court,  has  no  known  plans  to  retire. 
Douglas,  76,  has  a  heart  pacemaker  and  a 
29-year-old  wife.  Cathy.  He  credite  both  with 
keeping  him  active.  When  quizaed  about  his 
age  or  his  health,  Douglas  always  pcdnte  to 
the  example  of  his  predecessor,  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  who  retired  from  the  court  at 
90  and  did  some  of  his  best  work  after  80. 

People  whose  lives  center  on  the  arte  rarely 
retire.  Oeorge  Abbott,  86,  directed  tbe  cur- 
rent revival  of  "The  Pajama  Game."  his  116th 
Broadway  production.  Abbott,  who  flew  back 
to  his  island  in  Florida  after  opening  night, 
is  rewriting  some  at  bis  earlier  plays,  wblcb 
he  hopes  to  produce  soon.  Abbott  says  ha 
put  as  much  time  and  work  Into  the  re- 
staging  of  "Pajama  Game"  as  he  did  in  the 
original  production.  "How  can  you  stop  work- 
ing when  you're  doing  somethLog  you  love?" 
he  asks. 

Ida  Kamlnska,  grande  dams  of  Tiddish 
theater,  says  she  never  mtends  to  stop  work- 
ing. Mrs.  Kamlnska.  76,  says  she  has  started 
her  life  anew  many  times  in  responding  to 
the  challenge  of  keeping  the  Tiddisb  theater 
tradition  alive  around  the  world.  Having  just 
published  her  autobiography,  "My  Life.  My 
Theater,"  Mrs.  Kamlnska's  next  venture  Is  to 
try  her  hand  at  fllm  directing.  -I  cant  ba 
happy  if  I  can't  work,"  she  says. 

Old  Aqk:  A  Casx  or  Srarr,  Nor  CaxoifOLOCT 
(By  Lisa  Hammel) 

This  is  about  flve  women,  all  of  them  past 
75.  But  they  are  not  old. 

"I'm  too  Interested  m  the  things  I'm  do- 
ing to  have  time  to  be  old."  Boaalba  Joy 
said  flrmly. 

Disappearing  toto  her  minuscule  kitchen, 
she  emerged  momente  later  with  a  teapot 
and  a  plate  of  seaweed  cookies,  poured  the 
spicy  tea — redolent  of  grangee — and  then 
lowered  heraelf  into  a  not  very  oomforteble 
looking  chair  in  tbe  living  room  of  bar 
sparely  furnished  i4>artment. 

Mrs.  Joy  is  a  professional  story-teller,  a 
career  she  began — after  years  of  acting  and 
out-of-town  directtog — when  her  hiisband 
(a  journalist  and  writer)  died  about  20  years 
ago. 

Bvery  month,  "rain  or  blizzard  or  ablne," 
Mrs.  Joy  travels  around  the  Northeast  to 
women's  cluba.  colleges,  church  groups,  tail- 
ing legends  and  folk  tales. 

Doee  she  read  them  from  a  book? 

"Neverr 

*Ttoadlng,**  she  went  on,  drawing  beraalf 
up  indignantly,  "is  not  story-telllng.  It  makea 
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m»  fiuloua  >rlMn  people  My,  'Tou  do  iomI  m 
■wW,'  bocauM  I  never  take  anything  out  wlUi 
ma.  Z  jtut  come  on  and  teU  the  storiee." 

What  a  teat  of  memory  then,  to  have 
aboot  88  atorlea  altttnc  tn  one's  mind. 

lln.  Joy  smiled,  and  her  face  creaaed  into 
hundred!  of  ireU>trackad  Unas.  'Teople  are 
always  saying  after  programs,  'What  a  mar- 
TstoUB  mamory  you  have.'  And  I  just  smile 
lite  a  puasyoat  and  say.  Thank  you.'  But  the 
thing  Is,  I  dont  memorlEe  my  stories.  I  live 
tbam." 

And  then  there's  the  Pood  Con^lracy. 
Ttf  Pood  OonqilraoyT  It  turned  out  to  be 
a  food-buying  cooperative,  whoee  meetings 
are  held  every  Monday  night  at  Mrs.  Joy's 
horn*.  "I'm  also  mvolved  In  a  tenaate' 
group."  she  said.  "Tve  been  going  down  to 
City  HaU  fighting  to  keep  rents  down.  It's 
deadly,  but  you  have  to  do  it."  lirs.  Joy  also 
meets  with  a  group  of  older  people.They  say 
they  dont  know  what  to  do  with  their  time; 
J  cannot  understand  It,"  Mrs.  Joy  said. 
"no  other  day,  I  took  over  a  whole  bunch 
of  things  rd  made — like  Mexican  cloth  ap- 
pllqaft  pictures.  It  was  not  a  great  hit." 

Stella  Sweeting  Fbgelman  lives  alone  In 
an  apartment  with  eight  ro<Mns,  five  baths 
and  a  magnificent  view  of  Central  Park.  She 
grew  up  m  Fall  Blver,  Mass.,  the  daughter 
of  a  letter  carrier. 

"My  fOUcs  oouldnt  allOTd  to  send  me  to 
caUege."  she  said,  leading  the  vray  through 
rooms  full  of  Orientala  and  other  mem- 
orabilia brought  back  from  her  travels. 

She's  been  making  up  for  that  deficiency 
ever  alnoe.  As  soon  as  she  could,  she  sent 
herself  to  coUsge  and  ended  up  wtth  three 
degrsas.  Inclndmg  a  PhJ).  She  ^Mclallzed 
m  educational  administration,  and  "taught 
every  grade  from  first  to  graduate." 

And  If  that  waant  enough,  she's  been  tak- 
ing oourass  at  the  Mew  School  (where  she 
also  taught)  stnoe  1990.  At  the  moment  she's 
stodytng  qp*"l"**  there.  "Today,"  tfie  said, 
waving  a  small  blackboutl  covered  with 
Spanish  phrases,  "we  have  to  be  bilingual." 

But  Stella  Fogtiman.  blond  and  bespec- 
tacled, who  watts  fast  and  talks  fWt  ("I 
cant  ssMn  to  slow  down"),  also  spends  a 
lot  of  time  Just  having  fun. 

*Tm  out  entertaining  six  or  seven  days 
a  weA.  I  Just  lite  people.  And  Vbm  XJtnan 
of  the  dty  dont  bother  me.  I'm  not  going 
to  Uve  bottled  op.  My  life  today  lant  much 
dtffarant  from  what  It  was  whm  my  husband 
was  living.  (Bk  was  a  textile  maanfaoturw. 
and  died  In  1888.]  Ita  the  foundation  that 
determlaei  how  yon  contlnne  om." 

Her  concesslan  to  advancing  years  Is  mln- 
ImaL  ICts.  Fogelman  said  Abe  doesnt  lift 
heavy  things  anymore.  "Now  I  push  and 
pull."  she  noted  as  she  dragged  out  a  chair. 

"I  have  total  recall."  said  KsteUe  Frank- 
furter, as  she  stood  at  the  door  of  her 
anttqiiea  fllled  i^iartaMnt.  GDie  was  right.  She 
doea. 

Ttte  small,  sharp-witted  woman,  who  stems 
more  to  flutter  down  and  perch  on  idialn 
than  sit,  recalled  vtvld  details  of  her  past 
life— many  years  of  It  spent  la  Washington 
aa  a  member'  of  the  Hatlanal  Ijabor  Stations 
Board. 

Today,  muob  of  her  time  Is  given  to  v(4un- 
teer  aetMtlee.  among  them,  woiUng  two 
days  a  weA  with  youngsters  at  P.  8. 20  on  the 
Lower  Bsst  Side. 

When  Miss  Frankfurter  first  decided  to 
tutor  tat  the  New  Task  City  School  Volunteer 
Program  after  her  retirement  nine  years  ago, 
she  made  one  condition:  the  8cho61  would 
have  to  be  within  walking  distance  of  her 
apartment  on  Park  Avenue.  The  agency  was 
a  little  surprised  when  It  was  dlsooversd  that 
"walking  distance"  meant  "no  more  than 
three  mllea." 

"I  woiildnt  know  how  to  ride  tbevs^"  she 
said.  "And  I've  never  missed  a  day,  ekoagit 
when  X  had  aa  eye  operation." 


But  as  soon  as  school  Is  over,  she  beads 
abroad  and  spends  the  aine  weeks  hurtUng 
around  foreign  parts — oa  a  bus. 

Judith  Epstein,  a  tiny  plumplsh  woman, 
seeme  to  move  In  sunshine.  Her  large  living 
room  la  a  spectnun  of  sunny  ytflows,  her 
manner  Is  warm  and  her  expressive  face  Is 
constantly  being  overtaten  by  tfae  crlnklleet 
of  smiles. 

Time — having  enough  of  It — ^bas  always 
been  something  of  a  ptoblem  for  her.  She 
was  twice  natlMial  president  of  Hadassah,  has 
done  volumes  of  public  speaking,  traveled  to 
Israel  more  times  than  she  can  remember, 
and  now  will  be  promotiag  a  book  she  belped 
edit  on  the  history  of  the  organlsatton. 

"If  you  practice  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
every  morning  [Mrs.  Ipiteln  la  taking  piano 
lessons]  and  go  to  TTnrtniseh  every  afternoon 
and  do  the  marketing  and  look  after  the 
house  and  you  have  a  family  and  you  enter- 
tain a  good  deal — good  conversation.  Intel- 
lectual stimulation,  la  one  of  our  great 
Joys" . . . 

She  shrugged  expressively,  and  smiled. 

"And  there's  the  dancing,"  she  said,  as 
her  husband,  Moeea,  a  retired  textile  manu- 
facturer, walked  into  the  room.  "We  love  to 
dance.  We  used  to  go  to  the  dansants,  but 
you  cant  &nd  them  In  Kew  York  any  more. 
Now  we  dance  mainly  when  we  go  away. 

"My  mother  said  once,  you  have- to  estab- 
lish your  life  line  before  you  need  it.  The 
only  horror  I  have  of  old  age  is  the  physical 
inability  to  do  what  I  want." 

Ida  Martus  broke  hef  hip  almoet  three 
years  ago.  Complicated  by  arthritis.  It  has 
still  not  fully  mended  arid  she  has  to  use  a 
metal  walker  to  get  around. 

"It  doesnt  slow  me  down  too  much,"  she 
said  as  she  led  the  way  into  her  pleasant 
living  room. 

Mrs.  Martus,  who  was  an  English  teacher 
for  many  years,  also  had  another  love — ^tbe 
theater.  For  several  decsdee,  she  worked  for 
the  Ctty  Center  as  llaleon  between  school 
groups  and  the  company,  a  Job  she  left  only  a 
few  years  ago. 

Theatergoing  is  still  an  Important  part  of 
her  life— the  walker  notwithstanding.  So  is 
entertaining  the  constant  stream  of  vlslt<uv 
who  come  to  her  because  she  cant  get  out 
much  ("I  cook  and  they  help  with  the 
serving"). 

"I  dont  tetA  old."  she  said,  "when  I  talk 
to  people  and  the  conversations  are  good. 
There's  no  old  age  when  your  mind  keeps 
going." 

Ida  Martus  has  not  bad  the  easiest  of  lives. 
Was  there  anything  she  particularly 
regretted? 

"Tea."  she  said,  a  Uttte  sadly.  "I  left  my 
Job  when  I  was  74.  I  retired  too  young." 


OIL:  THE  POLICY  CRISIS 

Mr.  BROOECE.  Mr.  President,  ABC 
News  has  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  continuing  debate  on  oil  policy 
with  a  doctimentary  entitled:  "Oil:  The 
PoU^  Crisis."  Aired  on  March  20,  this 
ezceUent  piece  of  broadcast  Journalism 
gets  right  to  the  heart  of  the  present 
controversy,  outlining  clearly  the  major 
decisions  and  actions  which  have  led  to 
today's  shortages.  It  should  be  most  help- 
ful to  all  of  us  as  we  forge  a  new  oil  policy 
which  h(9efully  will  correct  these  past 
mistakes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  this  broadcast  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro.  as 
follows: 


ABC  News  CvosKor — CMl:  Tbb  Pouct  Cusn 

Senator  Hskxt  Jacksok.  The  truth,  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  .  .  . 

Jdi,x8  BBHSMAif .  Eight  weete  ago,  after  the 
first  Shockwave  of  the  ifuel  slMrtage,  top 
executives  of  the  major  oil  companies  were 
called  to  testify  before  a  Senate  Investigating 
committee 

AmvoM  M.  Caxd.  Mr.  Cltelrman.  I'm  Annoa 
M.  Card.  I'm  a  Senior  Vice  President  of 
Texaco,  Incorporated. 

DAvm  BoNNZR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  David 
Bonner,  Executive  Vice  President  of  Oulf  Oil 
Corporation:  President  of  Oxilf  Oil,  UB. 

Senator  Renst  JACKSdir.  We  have  deter- 
mined that  the  seven  companiee'  stocks  of 
crude  oil  and  refined  products  were  as  high 
or  higher  at  year  end  In  197S  as  they  were 
one  year  earlier.  We  aiao  know  that  tiie  na- 
tion's distress  ts  extremeiy  profitable  to  the 
oil  Industry. 

DAvm  BoNNXB.  We  hav«  not  heard  a  shred 
of  evidence  to  support  these  accusations.  On 
the  contrary,  you  have  our  sworn  statement 
that  these  charges  simply  are  not  true.  We 
are  reputable  businessmen.  We  are  not 
cheaters  and  gougers  anif  we  reseat  any  In- 
ference from  any  quartdr  that  we  are. 

JtTLEs  BxBGicAN.  Question:  Oovemment 
policy  has  been  aimed  at  providing  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  oil,  but  today  fuel  Is  scarce  and 
its  price  Is  sky-roctetlng.  Why? 

Abundance  or  scarcity? 

Is  It  an  energy  crisis  or  an  economic  or 
policy  crisis? 

Question:  OU  companies  have  reported 
record  profits  since  the  gas  and  oU  shortsge 
began,  yet  gas  and  oil  prices  continue  to  rise. 
Why? 

Question :  Oovemment  policy  was  aimed  at 
strengthening  domestic  Oil  production.  Yet 
the  rate  of  oU  drilling  and  refinery  construc- 
tion has  declined  here  at  home  for  the  last 
15  years.  Why? 

Senator  Rttbsxix  Loin).  I  think  It's  the 
fault  of  Congress  and  the  fa\Ut  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Congress  aad  the  President  have 
yielded  to  the  political  pressures  and  they 
have  not  Informed  the  Afnerlcan  pe(9le  the 
way  they  should  have  be^n  informing  them, 
that  what  appears  to  be  a  good  short-term 
answer  is  not  a  good  loni-term  answer. 

Jtiuis  BxaaMAiT.  I'm  Jules  Bergman — and 
this  program  is  a  primer  on  oil  and  oU  policy. 
It  Is  designed  to  help  understand  the  cur- 
rent crisis. 

If  there  Is  confusion  in  the  public  mind 
on  the  so-called  energy  crisis  today,  the  prob- 
lem did  not  begin  yesterday  or  last  October. 

In  the  next  hour,  we  Will  look  behind  the 
headlines.  We  will  examine  this  question: 
Has  government  policy  protected  the  public 
or  has  government  foUowed  policies  more 
likely  to  benefit  the  oil  oompanles  at  public 
expense? 

If  shortage  1b  the  currcmt  curse,  the  major 
problem  that  has  alwayi  faced  the  oil  In- 
dustry has  been  too  mucb  oil,  not  too  little. 

There  has  always  be8n — and  there  sUll 
is — a  staggering  amount  of  oil  la  the  world. 
There  Is  a  single  field  In  ^le  Middle  East,  for 
example,  which  contain*  half  as  much  oil 
as  the  United  States  ha$  ever  used. 

In  the  Middle  East,  crude  oU  is  abunrisnt 
and  extremely  cheap  to  produce.  But  even 
here  In  America,  where  oil  is  less  plentiful 
and  more  costly  to  produce,  there  may  be  ss 
much  as  300  billion  barrels  stlU  In  the 
ground. 

TbJt  enormity  of  the  world's  pe^letun  re- 
serves has  always  been  a  problem  for  oil  pro- 
ducers. The  reason  Is  sln4>le.  If  too  much  oO 
reaches  the  market  at  any  one  time,  prices 
drc^  and  so  do  profits.  The  result  has  been 
a  continuing  struggle  by  oil  Interesta— often 
with  government  aasletaace — to  reaMct  pro- 
duction so  that  prloes  wont  fall.  Aad.  K  U 
price,  not  supply,  as  we  4iall  see,  that  Is  the 
crucial  factcnr  m  the  energy  equation. 
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Professor  M.  A.  Abklmam.  Aa  the  price  of 
oil  goes  up,  crude  oU  reserves — proved  and 
potential — tend  to  go  up  with  It  because 
much  more  oil  now  becooiee  worth  drllllag 
for  aad  producing  that  previously  wasat. 

WnxiAM  VsxTCB.  The  aatiuv  of  the  eaergy 
crisis  Is  aa  economic  one. 

Oaxlamd  Mmtseli..  It's  a  crisis  of  price  pri- 
marily. 

Juuss  BsBfiMAM.  It  aU  beglas  with  drlU- 
Ing — ^from  a  few  hundred  to  more  thaa 
twenty  thousand  feet  down  and  then  pump- 
ing It  out  of  the  ground.  OU  Is  our  single 
most  latportant  and  most  versatile  energy 
source.  It  s\ippiles  about  half  of  our  need 
for  power  and  fuel.  In  a  way,  oil  Is  a  resource 
too  precious  to  bum. 

A  huge  petro-chemlcal  Industry  Is  baaed 
on  oil — ^manufacturing  many  thousands  of 
products  from  plastics  to  ntedlcines.  Coot- 
mon  as  all  these  usee  and  products  are,  the 
oil  business  is  still  shrouded  In  mystery  tat 
most  of  us. 

From  wellhead  to  refinery  and  from  taak- 
ers  and  pipelines  to  gas  stations  and  home 
oil  tante,  the  UJ8.  oil  Industry  Is  a  tech- 
nological maze  so  complex  that  few  outside 
the  business  understand  It  .  .  .  aa  eooaomlc 
enigma  that  the  oil  Industry  has  never  told 
the  public  much  about . .  .  This  much  Is  cer- 
tain .  .  .  the  raw  product,  up  to  now,  has 
been  unbelievably  cheap  and  yields  high 
profits . . . 

The  automobile — ammdaat  fuel,  super- 
highways, and  a  government  generous  to  the 
oil  Industry — did  much  to  shape  America. 

Answers  to  some  of  the  questions  about 
the  oil  Industry  today  may  be  found  la  the 
early  history  of  oil  and  government. 

With  the  Invention  of  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engine,  and  the  coming  of  tiie 
"horseless  carriage"  the  oil  business  had  its 
first  bonanza.  Up  to  this  time,  the  main  prod- 
uce of  oil  was  kerosene. 

Oasollne,  the  volatile  ingredient  of  oil  was 
Just  a  nuisance  by-product  to  be  gotten 
rid  of.  But  with  the  Invention  of  the  auto, 
gasoline  became  Indlspensabto  and  the  au- 
tomobile— an  American  lastltutlaa. 

There  were  nearly  half  a  mlllton  can  oa 
the  road  by  1910.  By  then  the  first  of  the 
great  oil  empires — John  D.  Rockefeller's 
Standard  OU  Company  had  been  buUt 
around  the  oil  fields  of  the  East — ^m  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  oil  rush  was  on.  Standard  Oil  had  al- 
ready reached  out  to  establish  Itsdf  In  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  really  big  strikes 
were  made  in  the  Southwest.  (Mlahoma 
Congressman  Tom  Steed  recalls  thoae  early 
days: 

Oongreesman  Tom  Stbd.  It  took  crasy 
guys  to  drill.  The  Great  OromweU  field  was 
drilled  by  people  that  were  crasy.  The  smart 
boys  said,  well  there's  no  oil  there,  but 
there  was  ...  I  think  the  first  wen  was 
drilled  In  Oklahoma  la  1007  aad  they've 
been  expanding  ever  since. 

In  those  days,  you  know,  they  didn't  know 
bow  to  keep  the  well  firom  being  a  gusher  .  . . 
that's  where  the  word  gusher.  It  SDUld  gush 
out  over  the  derrick  aad  they  had  easing 
crews  that  would  run  In  aad  they  get  right  In 
this  great  stream  of  oil  and  torn  the  valves 
and  shut  It  off  and  they'd  get  oil  all  over 
them.  Just  bathed  m  It . . . 

JxjixB  Bxxguan.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
shrewdly  recognized  that  the  risk  In  the  oU 
business  lay  in  the  e^loratton  for  crude 
oil.  So  he  concentrated  his  efforts  la  the 
refining  part  of  the  business.  But  he  had 
little  taste  for  competition. 

Through  Standard  Oil,  Rockefeller  gained 
control  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation's  refining 
capacity  which  gave  him  a  comer  oa  the  oil 
market. 

"The  day  of  comblaatlon  U  bare  to  stay," 
Rockefeller  once  said.  "ZndMduallam  Is  gone, 
never  to  return." 

Tran^ortatlon  of  crude  firom  oO  Add  to 


refinery  also  came  under  the  control  of  the 
oil  companies.  From  the  oU  producing  state 
of  Louisiana,  Senator  Russell  Long: 

E>enator  Rosbkij,  B.  Long.  A  major  com- 
pany, like  Standard  OU,  could  freeee  you  out. 
They  could  fix  It  up  so  you  couldat  move 
your  oU.  You  might  have  a  lot  of  It  there  but 
you  had  the  obligation  to  produce  and  aeU  oil 
along  with  the  .  .  .  the  right  to  drill  for 
oU  .  .  .  and  .  .  they  had  the  pow«r  to  con- 
thol  those  railroads  and  you  couldn't  move  it. 
so  they'd  freeze  you  out.  That  happened  to 
my  father,  by  the  way.  One  reason  that  he 
was  a  very  succenful  poUtlclaa  was  that  the 
major  aH  compaales  broke  him  whea  he 
tried  to  be  an  oQ  man. 

Juucs  BnoisAN.  With  mounting  public 
sentlaient  against  monopoly — the  govern- 
ment finally  moved  against  BocksSeller. 

Amitottncxx.  Document:  "Every  oontract. 
combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  other- 
wise, or  con^lracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  ot 
coomieroe  ...  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  UlegaL" 
The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1890. 

Juuts  BxRoicAir.  After  years  of  court  bat- 
tles, a  1911  order  from  the  8\ipreme  Coiurt 
forced  the  Standard  OU  trust  to  spUt  Into 
34  separate  companies,  each  m  a  different 
region. 

But,  the  Standard  OU  anti-trust  case  Is  at 
least  as  Important  to  us  today  for  what  It 
did  not  do  as  for  what  it  did. 

It  did  not  eliminate  the  potential  for  les- 
sening competition. 

It  resulted  in  not  one,  but  a  number  of 
companies,  each  of  them  operating  in  all 
phaaes  of  the  oU  business — standard  of  Cali- 
fornia; of  Indiana:  of  Ohio;  of  New  York, 
now  called  MobU  and  Exxon — the  largest  of 
them  aU  was  formerly  Esso — Standard  of  Mew 
Jersey. 

Gulf  Oil — ^The  Texas  Company — and  oth- 
ers foUowed  similar  routee  of  vertical  de- 
velopment .  .  . 

Today,  the  petroleum  Industry  is  domi- 
nated l^  about  18  Integrated  companies — 
called  "majors." 

lliey  own  m'  c<mtrol  the  product  through 
the  four  basic  levels — crude  oU  produc- 
tion— refining — transportatloa  .  .  .  whether 
Uirough  plp^laes,  taak-shlpe  or  tank 
trucks — and  marketing  .  .  .  wholeeala  and 
retaU. 

This  is  caUed  "vertical  Integration."  OU 
Industry  spokeemeo  say  this  Is  the  ntoet  ef- 
ficient way  of  serving  the  public  Interest, 
but  Democratic  Senator  Frank  Moss  of  Utah 
believes  It  laeeens  oompetltkm  .  .  . 

Senator  FkAMK  E.  Moss.  This  means  that 
the  same  oonxpany  is  the  explorer  and  drUler 
and  producer  of  oU  ...  He  owns  the  pipe- 
line that  he  puts  it  into  ...  He  smds  It 
on  to  the  refinery,  refines  It,  puts  It  la  aa- 
other  pipeline  and  sends  It  out  to  the  retaU 
outlet,  and  flnaUy  puts  It  m  the  consumer's 
gas  tank.  Therefore,  be  ooatrols  the  thlag 
from  ooe  end  to  the  other  .  .  .  Aad,  this  has 
enabled  the  oil  companies  to  be  vlctnaUy 
independent  of  a  fras^  eompetttlve  nwrfest. 

Jin,xs  Bmcmiw.  Martin  Lobti  la  a  Wash- 
ington attorney  who  represents  a  group  of 
independent  gastdtne  maf^ebam. 

Maktin  liOSKi^  First  of  all,  the  major  oil 
companies  are  all  la  Jomt  ventures  through- 
out the  entire  world.  If  you  take  a  look  at 
this  last  offshore  lease  side  for  crude  oU  in 
federal  lands  .  .  . 

Adctxonkxk.  The  next  bid  is  a  Jomt  bid  of 
Chevron,  Amoco  and  Union  of  CaL  The 
amount  of  thU  bid  is  forty  nUIllon  three  hun- 
dred ninety-two  thousand  dollars. 

Maxuh.  Lobk..  Almost  all  of  the  bids  wwe 
Joint  ventures  between  Exxon  and  MobU, 
MobU  and  Texaco.  Texaco  and  Exxon  .  .  . 
They  all  deal  together.  They  exchange  gaso- 
ime  together.  They  exchange  It  with  each 
other  through  the  pipelines  which  they  own. 

CurroN  C.  Oaxvin.  The  petroleum  ladus- 
try,  I  believe.  Is  one  <tf  the  most  cooipetl- 
tlve  industries  of  any.  it's  highly  competi- 


tive m  the  market  place,  with  a  wide  range 
of  service  stations;  It  competes  for  oppor- 
tunities to  explore  and  look  for  crude 
oU  .  .  . 

Exploration,  primarUy,  is  a  very  high  risk 
kind  of  thing.  You  saw  recently  where  they 
had  a  sale  in  the  off-shore  m  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  Industry  qpent  something 
like  a  bllUon  and  a  half  dollars  Just  for  the 
right  to  go  look  and  prospect  for  oU.  Some- 
times the  assessment  of  these  risks  are  so 
great,  and  the  money  coets  are  so  great,  it's 
deemed  advisable  to  share  that  risk. 

JUI.KS  BxanuAw.  In  the  gaaoUae  market. 
Exxon  and  the  other  maJ(H«  have  competed 
largely  by  prc»noting  their  brand  names  .  .  . 
names  that  are  familiar  to  every  motorist. 

But,  most  of  the  prloe  competition  has 
come  from  independent  marketers  who  buy 
gasoline  wherever  they  can  get  it,  and  seU  It 
cheap. 

Senator  Moss — 

Senator  Psaitk  E.  Moss.  The  Independents 
have  brought  what  degree  of  competition 
there  is  m  the  mdustry.  They've  kept  the 
price  of  gasoline  down  within  reach  of  the 
ordinary  consumer  pretty  well.  untU  re- 
cently. What  the  Independents  did  was  to 
buy  gasoline  and  other  products  at  a  spot 
price  on  the  market.  They'd  cut  the  price  of 
gasoline  to  the  consumer  2  or  3  or  4  cents, 
whatever  it  is  .  .  .  we've  all  seen  these  little 
cut-rate  stations  and,  as  I  say.  they're  brtng 
squeezed  out  of  buslnees. 

JuuEs  BxicicAN.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission— in  a  staff  report  last  summer — 
charged  that  the  major  oU  companies  had 
helped  create  the  fuel  shortage.  The  report 
charges  that  the  majors  had  used  the  short- 
age to  drive  Independent  gasoline  dealers  out 
of  business. 

AmfOTTwcxa.  Document:  "Theee  major 
firms,  which  consistently  appear  to  cooper- 
ate rather  than  compete  in  aU  phaaes  of  their 
operation,  have  behaved  In  a  »iTni;Ar  fashion, 
as  would  a  classical  monc^wllst:  they  have 
attempted  to  Increase  profits  by  restricting 
output." 

jttixs  BxaovAK.  The  report  was  met  by 
strong  criticism  from  mdustry  and  some  sec- 
tors of  government.  Nevertheless,  as  a  restUt 
of  the  staff  report,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
nUssion  last  JtUy  18th  filed  aa  action  against 
the  eight  largest  oU  companies. 

AmroiTNCza.  Document:  "Beapoadents  . . . 
have  contributed  to  the  non-oompetltlve 
structure  of  the  petroleum  industry  .  .  . 
(and)  ...  as  aUeged  herein  .  .  .  operated  to 
preveat  free  aad  open  competition." 

JuiiXa  BxaoMAM.  Frank  Ikazd.  President  of 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute — 

nuBK  N.  iKAiD.  I  think  the  courts  wlU  «it«<^ 
that  there's  no  basis  for  it.  This  nxatter  of 
ocnnpetltlon  is  one  thatt  bean  within  the  oU 
Industry,  has  been  viewed  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  many  of  the  courts  aad  aU  klads 
of  anti-trust  actions  and  up  to  this  pomt  in 
time,  and  I  know  of  aothlag  that  woold 
change  that,  the,  all  the  w»»«tt«g^  hM,v9  baea 
that  there  are  oompetltlve  forces  at  work  and 
I'm  sure  thafU  be  the  eaae  here. 

Juiixs  BBWicAir.  The  Federal  Ttade  Ooia- 
mlsiion  diargas  am  also  stzoagly  deaied  by 
the  8  oU  companiee  named.  Ilie  case  la  likely 
to  take  years  to  reaolve. 

One  constant  la  this  oonatiy'i  tortured 
search  for  an  energy  poUcy  has  been  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  American  consumer  and  tax- 
payer to  the  <^  industry. 

There  were  four  government  poUdes  prin- 
cipally re^xmslble  for  thl»— a  patchwork 
Qomblnation  of  tax  advantages  aad  Import 
and  production  restrictions — tibe  oU  deple- 
tion aUowance  .  .  .  demand  proratkmlng  .  .  . 
foreign  tax  credlU  . . .  and  Import  quotas. 

These  are  not  the  only  poUelss  that  have 
affected  the  oU  industry.  But  they  are  sig- 
nificant becauas  their  effect  has  beea  to  hold 
oU  company  taxes  down,  and  consumer  prices 
high. 
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W*  wlU  ti7  to  MplAln  Mch  d.  tiMH  poUolM 
and  bow  tbmy  halpcd  bring  this  oountcy  totbe 
fiMl  amargenajr  tb«t  w*  bave  been  facing. 

Tbe  flift  of  the  tax  braaka  grantad  the  c^ 
rAmpanlea  la  tba  oil  <iaplatlon  allowanoe.  Kn- 
aetad  tn  1M0,  it  allova  tboaa  who  prodnce  oil 
to  take  a  flat  paraantaga  deduction — now  23 
pareaBt— on  tbatr  inoome  from  each  welL 

OklahaoMi  Oangreflaman  Tom  Steed  ex- 
ptatM: 

Cnngnaaiiwii  Tone  Smn.  Now,  when  tha 
oU  eooaaa  out  of  tba  grooad,  tbaf  a  It.  Tou're 
out  of  biiUnew  So,  aaOb  barrel  you  take  out 
daplataa  tha  aaoun*  of  oU  tbare  and  thla  la 
an  Ineanttra  to  be^i  you  gat  baok  tlw  heavy 
InTaatment  you  haTa  to  make  to  produoe  It. 

Ouiam  UfcHiitT.  Wa  praduoe  a  barrel  a< 
oU  out  of  tba  ground  and  wban  we  can  no 
longer  gat  It  oat.  then  «a  bave  the  rlak  of 
going  to  apend  anywbara  from  16,000  to 
16.000,000  dollars  looking  for  another  barrel 
of  oU.  So  tbla  la  tha  reaion  tot  thla. 

jT7i,aa  BouucAR.  Senator  Fhll4>  Hart  la 
chairman  of  a  Senato  subcommittee  that 
haa  Invaatlgatad  tha  effecta  of  goremment 
oU  pollclea. 

Senator  Phiup  A.  Huit.  If  a  encouraged 
dlacovery  ...  all  around  the  wcrid,  but  not 
here. 

Mind  you,  barel  a  policy  tbat  waa  eatab- 
Ilahed  to  encourage  domeetlo  dlacovery  to 
make  ua  more  aelf-rellant,  and  yet  they  per- 
mitted tbe  depletion  allowance  to  be  ap- 
plied alao  If  you  were  drilling  the  well  In 
Saudi  ArabU. 

Senator  RTTaaxLL  B.  Loira.  It  hasn't  helped 
us  to  have  the  Industry  here  that  we  should 
have  bad.  Looking  back  on  It.  I  think  If  we 
had  given  the  depletion  allowance  here  and 
not  to  American  companlaa  whan  they  drill 
overseas.  It  would  have  come  nearer  to  meet- 
ing the  purpoae  we  had  In  mind  for  It. 

Juua  BraoMSN.  In  1930,  there  was  a 
fabulous  oil  steike  In  Bast  Texaa  .  .  . 

It  followed  other  big  strikes  In  Oklahoma. 

Poor  f  arman,  atruagllng  amid  tba  Great 
Oepzeaalon,  suddenly  found  thaze  waa  un- 
told wealth  beneath  their  feet. 

The  reaolt  waa  pandemonium — an  oil 
boom  that  baa  been  daaortbed  aa  the  great- 
eat  treasure  hunt  America  baa  ever  seen. 

The  market  waa  soon  glutted  with  oil — 
tba  price  plunged  and  tbere  was  enormoua 
waste. 

In  both  Taxaa^and  Oklahoma,  the  gover- 
non  aent  In  tbe  National  Otiard  to  shut 
down  the  oU  flelda. 

A  ayatem  of  proratlonlag  was  begiin.  TiM 
production  of  each  wall  waa  limited  and  the 
overall  production  waa  »«««!*■««  to  the  amount 
that  could  be  aold  at  a  pnfltabla  price. 

JoKX  BfTianrr.  Market  «*■"'»"'*  proration 
came  In  with  tha  Baat  Texas  oil  field.  We 
bad  Seminole.  Oklabinia  Otty.  then  East 
Texas,  and  we  had  a  gla&t  aurpUia  <a  eruda 
oU  In  the  United  Stataa.  "me  aurpliia  was  so 
great  that  the  buyan  would  not  pay  the 
producera  a  reallatle  prloa.  Crude  went  to 
ten  cents  a  banal  and  at  that  price,  you 
Juat  took  an  oU  well  and  what  wa  call  gutted 
It — you  opened  It  wkle  open,  got  all  the  oU 
out  yon  could  ud  abuidanMl  It  .  .  . 

Poured  tbe  salt  water -Jto,  and  recovered 
nukybe  10%  of  the  oil  the  wau  would  have 
made  If  It  was  produced  properly.  But  to  pro- 
duce It  property,  yon  have  to  raatrlct  the 
production  .  .  . 

Tou  cant  raatrlct  production  with  10 
cent  on,  so  the  Texaa  Ba&road  Oommlaslon 
was  formed  and  we  shut  In  Beat  Ttaaa,  and 
put  a  market  demand  proration  where  wa 
only  prodooed  the  amount  of  oU  that  tttere 
waa  market  for. 

JuLia  BBieicAi*.  In  tbe  present  fuel  short- 
age, demand  proraUonlng  is  no  longer  hold- 
ing down  preduttlon.  It  undoubtedly  pre- 
vented a  lot  of  waste  in  the  days  of  over- 
production. Bntlta  >e«I  purpoae  was  to  keep 
prloee  up  by  restricting  production.  And,  aa 
PrnTnaBui   Iforrla  Adelnuin  of  MIT,  one  of 


the  world's  leading  oil  economists,  points 
out.  It  resulted  In  fewer  large,  efflclent  wells 
being  drilled — the  very  kind  we  need  most 
today. 

Professor  M.  A.  Aoklman.  It  tended  to  In- 
hibit tbe  search  for  large,  law  cost  deposits 
of  oil.  Because  that  kind  of  search  tends  to 
be  eqwnslve  and  tbe  oil  msA  wants  to  tviinir 
twice  before  he  puts  a  lot  of  money  Into 
finding  a  Mg  pool  which  he  wiU  be  permitted 
to  produoe  only  very  slowly  and  at  high 
ooat. 

MxKVDf  MoBAK.  Why  woald  anybody  In 
their  right  mind  spend  forty  or  fifty  thou- 
sand daUars  to  drill  a  weU  worth  $14,000? 
Well,  of  course,  they  wouldn't  and  that  waa 
a  low  poldt  In  exploration  beoauae  It  Just 
dldnt  pay  to  drill  when  you  could  only  sell 
approxlm«tely  aeven  barrels  a  day. 

Wtzxuic  VBTCR.  WeU,  weVe  paying  for  It 
now.  Was  It  eoanoanloal?  WeVe  paying  for  It, 
people  are  .  .  .  cant  flU  thek'  gas  tanks.  We 
said  a  long  ttme  ago,  we  said  at  that  time, 
there  waa  no  reason  to  have  proratlonlng. 

JOI.BB  BxaoiCAM.  Until  the  aarly  60*8,  Amer- 
ica supplied  most  of  the  world's  oil  .  .  .  but 
the  Middle  Bast  was  soon  to  become  a  major 
center  of  production. 

Massive  reserves  of  oil  were  discovered  In 
the  Persian  Oulf  In  time  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  the  Industrial  boom  after 
World  War  n.  There  was  concern  In  the  cold 
war  atmosphere  of  that  period  that  If  a  way 
weren't  found  to  bolster  tbe  economies  of 
the  new  oll-produdng  nations,  they — and 
their  vast  mineral  wealth — ndght  slip  behind 
the  Iron  curtain.  So,  In  1980,  a  tax  ruling 
was  secretly  ordered  by  the  Mkttlonal  Seoinrlty 
CoxmcU.  Under  this  ruling  American  oil 
companies  oould  subtract  monlea  paid  to 
foreign  governments  for  oil  from  their 
United  States  tax  bUls.  Tl»  result  was  a 
sharp  increase  In  payments  to  the  foreign 
governments.  The  oil  sheiks  got  rich  and  the 
American  taxpayer  helped  pby  the  bill. 

White  House  aide  Peter  Flanlgan  explains 
the  policy — and  Its  purpose — • 

Fnm  M.  PiAinaAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
oU  oonq>anlea  pay  taxes,  but  they  pay  taxes 
abroad  and  take  them  aa  a  deduction  against 
their  UJ9.  taxea.  Tha  question  however  is  not 
what  taxae  thay  pay  .  .  .  tbaj  do  pay  them, 
but  rather  do  they  get  for  the  American  peo- 
ple the  on,  the  gasoline,  the  heating  oU  that 
they  want  at  a  competitive  price. 

Senator  Waltsx  Mokdalk.  In  the  United 
States,  If  an  oil  company  p»yg  royalties  to 
an  owner  of  oU  properties,  that's  a  deduc- 
tl<Ri  from  bualness  expenaea.  Overseas  It's 
considered  a  tax  and  la  aoeredlted,  a  hundred 
percent  of  It  Is  Just  taken  ot  the  tax  bill.  I 
mean  It's  Incredible. 

Senator  HkmtT  M.  Jacksoh.  Simply  stated 
they  could  offset  aU  the  t4xee  over  there 
against  their  corporate  taxea  here,  which 
meant  that  they  were  paying  taxes,  many 
oompanlea,  down  as  low  as  2%  Instead  of  a 
48%  tax. 

Or.  JoKx  M.  Blub.  It  la  prdbably  the  prin- 
cipal ivaaon  why  the  major  oO,  international 
oU  oompanlea  have  not  expended  more  of 
their  acttnty  and  their  reaouroes  toward  the 
tasfc  of  finding  more  sources  of  oil  In  this 
country. 

8.  Datd  mncAN.  I  thUok  that  the  part  of 
It  that  pertu^M  Is  most  exasperating  to  the 
citizens  today  is  to  learn  tlvit  we're  giving 
Incentlvea  for  people  to  dail  overseas  In 
oountrlea  that  are  embargoing  oil  to  us.  so 
that  we*re  ...  we  have  Inoantlves  now  for 
the  Industry  to  drlU  In  the  wrong  place. 

JtrixB  Bxxomam.  The  foreign  tax  credit  im- 
donbtedly  helped  keep  Ameifca^-and  Amer- 
ican oil  oompanlea— on  good  terma  with  for- 
eign oil  goverumente.  But  th^re  Is  now  good 
rMSon  to  doubt  whether  It  htf  ped  America's 
energy  supply. 

UhtU  last  May  American  oonsnmers  were 
allowed  only  Umlted  quantltftM  of  the  chei^i 
foreign  oU  tlielr  tax  doUars  bad  helped  pro- 


duce. Tb»  reason  waa  a  syst«bn  of  quotaa  to 
raatrlct  Importe  of  foreign  ou.  Tba  quotaa 
were  begun  In  1969. 

S.  Darm  PUxmait.  During  those  days,  oil 
could  be  Imported  for  a  doUa«  or  a  dollar  and 
a  half  a  barrel,  leaa  than  doteeatlc  oU,  so  we 
had  domestic  oil  as  a  sort  of  a«i  lalAnd,  a  high 
priced  Uland,  and  we  had  tbla  waU  tbat  kept 
lis  Insulated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
tbe  wall  was  the  oU  Import  quota  system. 

Joua  Bkkgman.  Why  were  Che  Import  quo- 
tas kept  so  long  when  they  fckoed  the  Amer- 
Ican  consumer  to  pay  hlgber  prices  for  oU? 

Pxixa  M.  PuunuK.  Slmplv  becaioae  that 
was  the  way  to  encourage  niore  production 
here.  They  were  kept  long  bednuse  we  needed 
the  production  here.  That's  vOiy  we're  better 
off  than  our  friends  abroad. 

Senator  Pbilu^  A.  Bkar.  WeU,  It  surely 
hasnt  made  us  self-reliant,  that's  point  niun- 
ber  one.  It  dldnt  meet  that  objective.  What  it 
reaUy  did  was  protect  the  dotnestlc  price  of 
crude  from  the  competition  of  the  cheaper 
Middle  Eastern  oU. 

Second.  It  encouraged  them  since  they  had 
this  massive  crude  supply  in  the  Middle  Bast 
and  couldnt  bring  It  In  he<e  to  put  their 
money  for  the  construction  ot  reflnerlee  Into 
Europe  or  some  place  else  wftere  they  could 
bring  their  cheap  Middle  East  oU  In  with- 
out any  quote. 

Barr  HxncE.  Why  do  we  ha*e  a  shortage  of 
fuel  today? 

Dr.  John  M.  Bi.Ani.  We  have  a  shortage  of 
fuel  prlmarUy  for  the  reason  that  we  have  a 
shortage  of  refining  capacity.  And  that  short- 
age of  refining  capiwlty.  In  turn,  la  a  legacy 
of  the  failure  of  tbe  oil  competnles  to  keep  up 
with  demand  In  thalr  construction  of  refin- 
ing capacity. 

juixa  BxBOMAW.  Why  weren't  new  refineries 
started  two  or  three  or  four  years  ago? 

CLiproK  C.  a&svm.  Well,  there's  been  a  lot 
said  about  that  and  the  very  simple  reason 
was  It  wasnt  economically  attractive  to  buUd 
refineries  In  this  country  durtog  that  period 
of  time. 

RoBxaT  Englxb.  The  new  refineries  built 
with  American  consumer  and,  in  effect,  tax- 
payer money  have  been  built  abroad,  because 
the  exciting  new  markete  are  markete  In  Eu- 
rope and  In  Asia. 

S.  DAvm  FuxicAN.  WhUe  the  oil  in  the 
world  waa  abundant  and  cheap,  we  kept  It 
out.  Now  that  apparenUy  It  is  becoming 
scarce  and  expensive,  we  seem  to  be  more  and 
mc»:e  dependent  on  It. 

Senator  Rttbsxu,  B.  Long.  The  major  ofl 
companies  are  In  biislness  to  make  a  profit 
and  they  did  what  you'd  exp4et  them  to  do. 
They're  going  to  produce  the  oil  where  they 
can  produce  it  the  cheapest  and  they're  go- 
ing to  seU  It  where  they  can  sell  It  the  high- 
est and  that's  jiist  what  they  (Sd. 

They  could  make  more  protte  by  develop- 
ing the  capacity  of  Saudi  Arajbla  to  produce 
oU  than  they  could  developing  the  capacity 
of  the  United  States  to  produce  on. 

S.  Davxd  FsKxiCAV.  I'm  not  as  shocked  as 
some  people  that  tbe  oU  Industry  Is  not  de- 
livering tla.  gooda  beoauae,  ywu  know,  we've 
seen  this,  this  timd  comlag,  and  quite 
frankly  protecting  tbe  public  against  emer- 
gencies such  as  an  Arab  embargo  is  eesen- 
tlaily  a  respoilslbUity  of  government, 
and  I  would  feel  that  the  failure  here  is  a 
failiuw  of  government  policy. 

Jutxs  Bkboiiah.  Professor  Addman.  is  thla 
an  energy  crisis  or  an  oU  pollOy  crisis? 

Professor  M.  A.  Adklicait.  I  think  Ifs  mostly 
an  oU  policy  crisis — long  nm  there's  certainly 
no  energy  crisis  except  what  wt  make  for  our- 
selves. 

JxTua  BxioicAN.  The  contradictions  of  fed- 
eral oil  policy  are  obvious.  TbH  import  quote 
system  and  demand  pzoratbaUng  were  In- 
tended to  bund  a  strong  doniestic  Industry. 
They  dldnt  do  that.  Moreover',  tha  depletion 
allowance  for  foreign  production  and  tax 
credlte  for  royalties  paid  abroad  were  ae- 
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tually  encouraging  tbe  maiat  Amerloan  oU 
eompianlea  to  aiplora  and  produoe  oataU* 
the  United  Btetes.  Tba  resulting  unoartatnty 
of  crude  ofi  supplies  led  to  a  lag  In  ouz 
lefinlng  capacity.  Theae  pollciaa,  working 
st  croas-purpoaes,  coat  Americana  MlHona 
In  higher  prices  and  taxes.  Some  facte  on 
how  they  came  about — and  why — will  be 
examined  next. 

Lobbying  and  having  friends  tn  hlgb 
places  is  an  accepted  part  of  Amerloan  po- 
litical life.  Almost  every  mambar  of  Con- 
gress, for  example,  can  be  UMntlfled  with 
one  so-called  special  Interest  or  another. 
The  object:  to  secure  favorable  legislation. 
the  best  possible  tiaatment  by  govarmnent 
agencies,  or  to  promote  a  good  Image  and 
sometimes  just  good  will. 

Since  the  early  days  of  oil,  friends  of  the 
Industry  or  oilmen  themselves  have  found 
their  way  Into  the  highest  councils  of 
govemmsnt. 

Prom  the  depletion  allowance  to  the  Im- 
port quota  system — and  from  Teapot  Dome 
to  Watergate — the  relationship  of  the  "UB. 
Government  to  the  oU  Industry  is  a  tale  of 
power,  politics  and  money. 

In  the  1920*8,  Andrew  Mellon  of  Oulf  waa 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  three  Presi- 
dents from  Harding  to  CooUdge  to  Hoover. 
He  was  In  office  when  Congresa  enacted  tha 
oil  depletion  aUowanoe. 

OU  was  at  the  center  of  one  of  the  great 
political  scandals  in  U.S.  history — tbe  Tea- 
pot Dome  Affair  of  the  1920's. 

Harding  was  President.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Albert  Fall  was  paid  $128,000  by  two 
oilmen  to  let  their  coo^iany  drill  for  oU  on 
public  property  in  Wyoming.  The  land  had 
been  quietly  transferred  to  the  Interltv  De- 
partment from  tbe  Navy  by  the  Harding 
administration.  The  Supreme  Court  later 
ordered  it  returned  to  the  Navy.  Tbe  court 
said  the  transfer  was  a  reault  of  conspiracy, 
corruption  and  fraud. 

In  1931.  the  National  Ouard,  as  w«  men- 
tioned earlier,  was  aent  Into  East  Texas  to 
stop  the  oil  boom  tbat  had  driven  prices 
down  to  a  dime  a  barrel. 

The  OTder  came  from  Oovemor  Boss 
Sterling,  the  former  President  of  the  Humble 
OU  Company.  The  soldiers  were  under  the 
command  of  a  Chief  Attomsy  of  Texaoo, 
who  had  gone  on  leave  to  enforce  tha  martial 
law. 

George  McQbee,  a  veteran  oilman,  shown 
here  later  with  President  Kennedy,  was  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  in  the  late  1940'8 
under  President  Tniman.  He  waa  a  sym- 
pathetic aUy  of  oU  when  it  puahed  for  ttw 
Foreign  Tax  Credit. 

He  Is  now  on  the  board  of  Mobil  Oil.  one 
of  the  companies  that  beneflte  from  tbe  for- 
eign tax  credit. 

Anoth«  oilman.  Robert  B.  Anderacm,  wss 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  the  second  Els- 
enhower administration.  He  waa  formerly 
President  of  the  Texas  Mld-contlnent  OU 
and  Oas  Aasodatlon  and  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  depletion  allowance  in  Oongreeslonal 
testimony. 

Anderson  was  a  member  of  Elsenhower's 
cabinet  committee  which  recommended  the 
Import  quota  system  ...  a  recommendation 
later  adc^ted  without  substantial  change  by 
President  Elsenhower. 

MeanwhUe,  Blsenbower  himself  waa  the 
beneficiary  of  the  generosity  of  oUier  oilmen, 
a^o  paid  the  upke^  on  his  Oettyaburg 
farm.  "Hie  three  oilmen  Insisted  they  invested 
In  the  farm  as  a  business  Venture.  But  the 
Internal  Bevenue  Service,  after  an  InveeUga- 
tlon,  concluded  that  their  Investmante  had 
been  a  gift.  Included  were  landscaping,  con- 
struction of  a  show  bam,  remodeling  of  one 
buUdlng  on  tbe  property  as  a  home  for  the 
Preeldent'a  aon  and  remodeling  at  the  main 
bouse.  AU  tcfld.  tt  came  to  about  $600,000. 

In  tha  1960^  and  60'a.  Senator  Paol  Dooglaa 


of  Illinois,  leading  minority  omtoaltton, 
fought  the  depletion  aUowanoa  tn  Ocngreaa. 
bucking  powerful  membera  of  Us  owv  partr-* 

Men  Ilka  Lynd^m  Johnaon  ot  Texaa.  tbi^ 
Senator  majorl^  leader  .  .  .  Senator  BobMt 
Kerr  of  Oklahoma — co-f  ouader  of  tha  Kerr- 
McOee  OU  Company — was  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee — Kerr  onoe  stated. 
"I  represent  the  financial  instltuttons  of 
Udahoma  .  .  ." 

Men  like  Sam  Baybum  of  Texas — qwakra 
of  the  House  at  Bepreeentatlves — wiio>i*ould 
turn  his  back  and  refuse  to  listen  to  one 
coUeague  whenever  be  spoke  against  the  de- 
pletion allowanoe.   -.         . 

S.  DAvm  FlxxMAir.  In  order  for  a  Prealdent 
to  get  any  aort  of  legislation  through  the 
Congrsas  in  the  late  50's  and  early  Ws.  be 
had  to  make  bis  peace  with  the  leadera  who 
visuaUy  exerted,  as  I  iindrerstand  It.  aoma 
price  In  terms  of  favors  for  the  oU  and  gas 
Industry.  So,  you  had  a  sltuatKm  irtum  the 
general  public  oould  care  leas  and  actuaUy 
energy  policy  decisions  were  deddsd  pretty 
much  on  the  question  of  how  wlU  It  affect 
you  In  Texas  in  the  next  election. 

jiTLxs  BxEGKAN.  Although  oU  had  plenty  of 
friends  in  Congress,  it  tried  to  make  more. 

In  1966,  Senator  Francis  Caae  of  South  Da- 
kota announced  that  a  plain  ehvalopA  con- 
taining $2,600  had  been  given  to  bis  re-elec- 
tion fund.  The  money  was  In  exchange  for 
his  vote  In  favor  of  a  bUl — strongly  favored 
by  the  oU  companies — to  end  the  federal  reg- 
ulation of  natural  gas  prices.  Caae  said  the 
payoff  convinced  him  to  oppose  the  biU- 

Senator  Francis  Casb.  It  makee  It  dUfieult 
for  me  to  vote  for  the  blU  when  It  becomea 
evident  that  there  must  be  some  special 
proflte  In  It  tot  somebody  so  that  they  would 
take  this  much  interest  In  how  I  was  going  to 
vote. 

Jm.Es  Bebgmam.  Tha  Senate  finally  passed 
the  bill,  but  the  wrandal  over  the  money 
given  to  Case  was  enough  to  persuade  Presi- 
dent Etseohower  to  vVto  it,  even  though  he 
had  originally  supported  the  legislation. 

Senator  Moaa  recalls  another  incident: 

8enat(»'  Pbaitk  B.  MOaa.  Tbla  had  to  do 
with  a  man  who  waa  sent  out  to  help  in  my 
campaign  from  Washington.  I  suppose  It 
was  the  Democratic  campaign  committee, 
although  I  was  not  entirely  sure  of  that  .  .  . 
I  was  new,  jtist  running  for  the  first  ttme. 
And,  be  was  helpful  in  my  campaign,  m  the 
coiurse  of  tbat  he  came  to  me  and  said,  now. 
I  can  get  you  a  6,000 — and  sometimes  it's 
moved  to  10  .  .  .  my  memory  is  6.000— dollar 
contribution,  and  the  only  oommltment 
you'U  have  to  make  is  tbat  you  will  vote 
when  the  matter  ...  if  the  matter  . .  .  eomes 
up  in  the  Senate,  to  retain  the  depletion 
aUowanoe  at  27  ^  percent.  Tbla  I  knew  waa 
one  of  the  Issoss  tbat  swlrtod  around  at  ttat 
time.  After  oonslderlng  It  Jiist  a  few  mo- 
menta, I  said.  weU,  <^  course,  I  need  the 
money  awfuUy  bad,  but  I  cant  commit  my 
vote  in  advance. 

JoLBs  Bbbomam.  Oilmen  gave  heavfiy  to 
President  Nlxcm's  196$  campaign.  AiKl  tbey 
got  a  promise  from  him  to  support  the  oU 
depletion  aUowanoe.  In  the  Prealdenfa  1973 
campaign,  tbere  were  huge  contributions 
reported  from  oUmsn.  But.  as  the  Watergate 
Investigation  disclosed,  there  tnra  soma  con- 
tributions from  the  oU  inteteate  that  were 
not  rep(»ted.  Three  oU  company  ofllctals  have 
been  convicted  and  fined  for  making  Illegal 
donations  to  the  Nixon  campaign  Sram  oor- 
ptMrate  funds. 

Just  before  the  present  fuel  cmnc3i,  tan- 
port  quotas  were  suspended.  But  Resident 
Nixon  was  urged  four  years  ago  to  get  rM 
of  them  by  a  task  force  led  by  Treasury  Sac* 
retary  George  Shulta. 

S.  DAvm  Fbxxicait.  I  participated  by  balng 
a  member  of  the  taak  force  and,  I  thlnlc'ths 
history  is  pretty  weU  known.  Tlw  task  foroe 
recommended  ahoUahlng  the  quota  systam. 


but  something  happened  aa.  the  way  to  tha 
White  Houae  and  it  just  didn't  get  In^la- 
mented. 

JuuEs  Bbboican.  How  much  power  do  the 
oil  companies  have  In  Washington? 

Pbizb  M.  Flamigak.  I  would  say  that  they 
have  no  more  power  In  Washington  than 
other  oompanlea  or  citizens. 

Tbey  have  the  right.  In  fact,  they've  got 
the  respooBlbUlty  of  making  their  positions 
known.  But  In  terms  of  getting  those  posi- 
tions accepted,  they  are  only  going  to  be  aa 
good  aa  their  arguments.  As  good  as  their 
persuasiveness  that  what  they  want  la  in  tba 
national  Interest. 

Juixa  Bbbbmav.  Why  ware  oU  Import 
quotas  so  touchy  an  Issue  in  tbe  White 
House? 

JoRK  D.  Ehbuchman.  WeU,  they  were  a 
touchy  Issue  because  Texas  is  an  important 
poUtlcal  state.  Let's  face  It  .  .  .  And,  John 
Tower  and  George  Bush,  and  other  poUtlcal 
alUes  of  the  administration  felt  very  strongly 
about  this.  Senator  Long  felt  very  strongly 
about  It,  and  he's  from  Louisiana.  He  is  the 
Chairman  of  an  Important  committee,  and 
the  White  House  listened  to  the  views  of 
those  members  of  Congrees,  and,  obvloualy. 
looked  ahead  to  the  election  of  1972,  and 
was  thinking  about  the  situation  In  tbe  oU 
states,  which  were  important  swing  poUtlcal 
states. 

Jules  Bergman.  Today,  the  powerftU  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  is  headed  by  RusseU 
Long  of  Louisiana,  strongly  identified  with 
oil  intereste  in  his  own  state. 

Brit  Hoice.  You  speak  from  some  experi- 
ence In  the  oU  business,  I  believe.  Do  you 
and  your  famUy  have  stune  Investmente  in 
oU? 

Senator  Robsbu.  B.  Long.  We  do.  Most  of 
what  I  own  at  this  time  is  just  something  I 
Inherited  which  is  royalties.  We're  not  tn  the 
drilling  and  producing  end  of  it. 

Bbit  Htticx.  Do  you  stlU  have  any  boldlnga 
in  tbe  oU  Industry? 

Senator  Rctseli.  B.  Loko.  S<Mne  royalty 
Intereste,  yes. 

Jt7i,x8  Bbbokam.  Mr.  Ikard,  it's  been  said 
that  oU  has  a  vast  poUtlcal  Influence.  Does 
oU  wield  a  lot  of  poUtlcal  power? 

nuHX  N.  IXABD.  I  don't  think  the  "oU  in- 
dustry," In  quotes,  as  such,  has  any  great 
influence.  In  fact,  at  the  moment  I  think 
the  attitude  is  such  that  there's  a  great  deal 
of  punitive  action  being  talked  about.  I  think 
mt'Tt  involved  in  this  rather  ridiculous  exer- 
cise of  trying  to  elSct  a  scapegoat  for  thla 
energy  situation. 

And  I  think  there's  enough  blame  to  go 
around  for  everybody.  And  the  oU  Industry 
Is  certainly,  at  the  moment,  probably  baa 
less  poUtlcal  influence,  in  the  senae  tbat 
you're  talking  about  than  any  large  major 
segment  of  our  economy. 

Joixa  BxBGiCAM.  But  down  through  tbe 
years  it's  been  Charged  that  oU  had  strong 
Inflosnce  in  Congress  and  the  White  House 
and  has  gotten  pretty  much  what  It  wanted 
In  government  poUcy. 

FkANK  N.  IKIKD.  Wtil  I  know  that  argu- 
ment's been  made.  I  dont  happen  to  agree 
with  It.  I  was  In  Congress  part  of  that  time, 
and  I  think  I  know  a  little  bit  about  bow 
thoee  things,  tbe  legislative  matters  war* 
developed.  I  think  tbe  whole  economic  cU- 
mate  waa  different,  I  think  you're  *»<*^"c 
about  men  that  were  great  advocates  and 
strong  representatives  of  the  viewpoint  that 
waa  abaxed  by  their  eonatltueney. 

JuLBB  Bbboxan.  Professor  Robert  Engler, 
poUUcal  scientist  and  author  of  the  book, 
-The  PoUtlcs  of  OU." 

RoBEBT  EmaxB.  Tbe  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  is  completely  honeycombed 
...  is  completely  controUed  In  the  critical 
areas  ...  or  baa  been  by  the  oU  induitey  and 
tbe  coal  Indxistry.  Supporting  this  fact  haa 
been   the   fact  that   there's   a   network   of 
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•ArlMry  accodifla.  Than,  majr 
tbam.  at  laaat.  In  tte  fMaial 
ax«t  of  tham  ^t  oU  .  .  .  but  wbaravar  oU 
iad  (aa  taoA  ntetad  aoargy  aooreaa  hava  a 
Btaka  In  a  poaafitia  tfmtraaluit  mcMtm,  yoa 
wfll  diaeofar  fadaral  paraaanA  who  atthar 
eooie  oat  of  tb*  Induitry.  aa  X  aald.  or  irtio 
find  thaaawlTaa  undereut,  iiaaarillallj.  Iqr  thta 
natwwii  at  adflao(7  agaaelaa.  To  ba  «f'«*H*«j 
In  ttta  Dapartment  of  fiatmor  IMao  la  a 
body  oallad  tha  MMtosal  Brtrolattat  OoumU. 
vhlfili  la  eomprlwd  of  .  .  .  aboat  uinatnA 
of  the  baada  of  aaajer  and  aOBaaaaU  oO 
ooinpanlaa>  saa  ownpawtaai  tnMla  aaaoolatlocia. 
Thair  oparattona  an  advlaacy.  If  yoa  do  a 
Ktxritr  of  ahBoat  anj  ana  of  Dapaiteant  of 
XBtartor  policy,  yoa  dlaeonr  that  ttair  ad- 
Tln  tatna  out  to  ba  policy,  and  that  ttian 
la  nmy  atthv  tha  tatOaptedant  ataJI  .  .  . 
IntdUfonea  ...  or  will  to  atiananaa  ttda  ta- 
dnatry  panpacUva. 

Jotaa  BiBOMAir.  A  fondaaantal  irony  of 
tha  oil  olBla  la  that  while  many  Mama  the 
oil  Indtwtry  ...  the  oU  induatiy  Itaalf 
placea  the  blame  on  Waahington  At  laaat  for 
what  haa  h^>pened  In  the  laat  few  yean. 

The  Impoaltlon  of  Fedenl  price  oontrola 
in  1071 — the  major  oil  oompanlea  contend — 
waa  a  roadblock. 

TiMy  aald  It  remored  their  eoonomle  in- 
eantlna  to  expand  reflnerlea  and  get  more 
exploration  atarted.  Bxxon  prealdent  Clifton 
Oarnn: 

CuROK  C.  QiMvm.  I  feel  that  tha  oil  in- 
dnatry  haa  performed  to  explon  for  <M  or  to 
build  new  reflnerlaa  coBunenauimte  with  the 
eoonomlea.  If  they  oouM  aae  Inveatlaf  money, 
they  would  do  ao.  And.  If  they  oeuld  get  a 
fair  abare  of  return  for  tta  Inieatment  for 
that  for  the  aharaholdara.  thay  did  It. 

JDLB  Bbomah.  OU  hMtoatcy  ap^eamen 
dta  mountlnc  eniinamental  preaaurea — 
altar  the  BanU  Barban  ott  laafc  aa  a  major 
factor  that  ataOad  saw  oOdifln  drilling  and 
the  ouuatrucUon  of  the  Alaaka  ptpeUme. 

Acknowledging  that  Induatry  made  mla- 
takn,  the  Anwrlean  Fatrotoom  ffaatttnte'a 
Vnnk  Heard  Idamea  the  wrong  gOTamment 
dedalona  for  donuattc  ahcrtagaa. 

VfeAWx  N.  IKABD.  We  have  urged  fcr  a  kmg 
time  that  then  be  man  lalea  of  offahon 
laaaaa  and  that^  all  ovar  the  reeord.  X  mean. 
And.  they  did  not  come  off  and  we.  and.  of 
flooiaa.  I  think  tlila  la  wiU  doeamented— our 
poattlaB  on  tba  Alaaka  ptpellna,  an  tha  poiata 
that  wan  made  aboat  tha  oaed  or  thla  oQ 
In  tha  lower  4S— «o  we  dU.  we  did  warn  and 
talk  a  lot  about  It. 

Dr.  loxM  IC.  BuJS.  Thla  azgiutent.  whlla 
It  may  have  oartain  validity  today  and  for 
vary  recent  yearn,  eartat^ly  doaant  apply  to 
tha  fMlun.  It  doeant  asmaa  the  oil  Induatry 
for  faUun  to  expand  oapactty  during  the  pe- 
riod of  1M0  to  1907.  Xk  «hoald  be  zemom- 
bared  that  the  oil.  8anta  Baihan  oil  aplll  did 
not  ooeor  untB  1MB.  And  what  weYe  aufltelng 
from  today  la  a  fUlun  on  tha  part  of  tha  oU 
Iprtnatry  to  baUd  nllnlng  capacity  daring 
tha  pnoedlng  decade. 

nam  Boaaauji.  if  Indoatry  blamed  gov- 
ammant  for  taSnn  to  ivprova  new  oQ  drUl- 
tag  and  tka  Alaaka  pfpaUaa.  govammant 
bUaaed  Induatry  tor  fallvn  to  aupply  ita  nal 


conaMm  than  an  boott  kept 
ftar  tax  puitidaaa.  and  then  than 
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AAm  BiiUchnaa,  then  niaiieal \u 
Ocnmea  Chlet.  took  ovar  Inargy ...  be  found 
pimmU  onabla  to  gat  tnw  coat  llgutaa: 

JoHw o. *ii  iiiawMw  X nafwr did (aal  that 
the  induatiy  WBC  daaUtag  w«t]i  oa  In  aoopM* 
candor.  Kow.  X  doBt  know.  X  do  know  fnm 
my  CIA  mfotmattco.  for  liwtancab  tlwt 
then'B  a  lot  of  doabla-bookkaaplng  that  geaa 
on  abroad,  on  tha  coot  of  00.  Than^  whan  yoo 
aak  an  oU  company,  what  doaa  thla  oil  coat 
yoa— and  thay  aay  X  canta  a  baml— yoa'n 
got  to  go  on  and  aak  tha  aaot  qiiMikai  . .  . 
now  la  that  your  nal  ecat  or  la  that  your 
leoat? 


O.  Oamyam.  Wan.  thla  la  not  tme. 
Than  an,  than'a  ao  quaatlon  that  in 


i»  my 

piiiiioaaa,  and  th«n  then  an  other 
•>•  kept.  If  ybu  will,  for  maaa 
laoiMDe  atatamittit  llnee.  but  tftana 
nonnally  dlaoaaaed  and  they>a 
known  by  the  lU.  fwy Ye  known  by  reepon- 
alble  people  in  the  government  who  aak 
Mr  them. 

Jvxaa  Bbwicaw.  Bo  there  were  no  aecret 
hooka. 
CuwtoK  C.  Qiamt.  Tlure  an  none  to  my 


qp  to  4_handnd  tiniion  Hatnto  la  the  tt& 

i*  temporary: 


/maa  Bbiiiimii.  What  worrlea  oU  experta 
moat  la  tha  lack  of  a  coherent  energy  poUcy 
to  Waahlngton  over  the  yeara.  MXTa  Pro- 


M.  A.  Abmlvum.  I  would  say  our 
guvMiuuant  haa  no  oU  or  energy  policy  of 
any  kind.  Varfoua  people  In  the  government 
an  trying  to  evolve  one  and  I  wish  them 
took. 

Wtluam.  K.  Szmom.  We  bsve  a  very  com- 
prehenalve  energy  poUcy,  one  that  haa  been 
well-documented  in  aevwal  energy  maasages 
by  our  Prealdent. 

It  enoompaaMa  two  main  areas;  One:  the 
reduction  of  rtemanrt,  and  the  other,  the 
bringing  on  of  additional  supplies  which 
win  fertng  us  the  ability  for  aeir-sumciency 
.  .  .  noject  Independence. 

JDi.aa  BmicAM.  So  It   can  be  done? 

WnxzAK  K.  BncoK.  It  not  only  can  be  done, 
It  will  be  dope.  We  are  $5%  self -sufficient 
to  thla  countoy  today,  and  not  only  can  we 
achieve  thla  ability  for  aelf-stifflclency,  but 
I  could  aee  us  becoming  net  exporten  by 
the  end  of  the  next  decade. 

JtTLia  BxBOMAK.  Hlstorlttslly.  the  oil  com- 
panies always  seem  to  bave  gotten  pretty 
much  their  own  way  . . .  in^rt  quotas,  deple- 
tion allowances,  foreign  tax  credits  .  .  .  that 
brought  us  to  this  point,  aomebow,  of  being 
abort  of  domestic  crude  oO  and  short  of  re- 
finery capacity  .  .  .  What  griarantee  Is  there 
we  wont  get  toto  that  ««i<th««  agato? 

WttxiAsc  K.  Bncoir.  What  is  gdng  to  make 
sun  that  we  dont  get  in  this  flzt  Well,  tha 
oU  cempanlea  and  the  Industry  in  general 
have  reapoiided  to  many  economic  dlstnoen-' 
tlvea,  and  our  energy  poUq;,  many  iwM'WftTn 
WMl  actions  that  wen  counterproductive 
over  the  last  20  years,  harve  brought  us  to 
whan  we  an  today  .  .  . 

And  the  comprebaaalve  energy  policy  that 
wa  have  to  place  now,  If  fbllowed.  with  gov- 
MTunant  leaderrti^),  wfll  lead  ua  out  of  It. 

/Dua  Baaaniw.  But  It  waa  government 
pQttoy  that  waa  wnmg  a  dacade  or  mon  ago? 

WautM  X.  aiaaoM.  it  vraa  a  combination  of 
Vwamment  acttona  aa  wall  aa  Inaetlona.  .  .  . 
Th«a  ban  been  many  chaigaa  both  hen  to 
Waahlngton  and  throughout  thte  coanUy. 
rdaiUva  to  the  ma]ar  oil  oompaniaa' antl-oom- 
mttttva  pnetloe.  and  coUuKlan.  many  thtwga 
tliat  thay  han  reportedly  Hone,  and  I  thint 
that  the  tovaatlgattona  that  weU  go 
through— Ocngnatfonal  nunmltten  aa  well 
aa  tha  Vedaral  Ttade  Oommiaaton  thla  year, 
will  ba  a  very  healthy  thtog— wUl  bring  out 
whatever  evkleaoe  then  u.  that  wlU  corrob- 
orate, or  onoa  and  for  all,  dlqMl.  any  of  tbaae 
wi^ninma.  It  la  a  vwy  oomplaz  Induatry,  one 
that  tovttea  auapldon  and  oon^iratorlal 
thinking  on  tha  pact  of  mafty.  And  I  welcome 
tha  opportonlty  to  parttdfate  to  theee  dla- 
caa^na  aa  thay  anaua  dmiig  tha  year. 

fatam  T^aitni.  We  bega»  thla  program  by 
aaklng  four  banc  quaatloaa. 
Tha  Jtert— why  la  it  that  PMaral  poUcy. 

aimed  at  giving  ua  a  plentUul  supply  of  oil 

hm  naultad  to  acazoa  fuel  and  high  prloea? 
'S*  "Mwar,  aa  wa'n  aeea:  then  wen  ao 
aaay  loniilicilaa  to  tboae  poUetoa  that  the 
on  eonpanlae— to  manmlwa  ahort-term  prof- 
Na— by-paased  the  developiaent  of  mora  ooat- 
ly  dfliaaatlo  oU  produetkm  and  refining  ca- 


<IuesUuii:  Abundance  or  ecar- 
dtyf  Anawar:  than'a  a  Biam.iiiiii|i,  amount  of 
on  left  to  the  world— aa  estimated  one  till- 
tton.  two  hundred  blUlon  barrela  .  .  .  with 


thawaljwibHaalaeconomto;  aa  piicaa  go  lu 
■o  win  Ika  aopply.  ^^' 

Tha  third  quaatkm:  Wliy  high  nraOta  «m 
high  prlaaa  ^  Iha  aama  ttnafTte^^^r 
VA  poHcy  encouraged  m«Jor  oU  oompanisa 
to  develop  highly  prolltabla  naouzoaa  and 
mazkata  overeaaa.  The  ra«altti]«  decltM  to 
UB.  aupply,  aggnvated  by  the  Arab  embaKa 
canaad  hl^Mr  pricaa  han  W  lU^Mr  pnA^ 
for  tha  oll.conipanln  botH  hen  and  ahraad. 

The  foiath  queatton:  Why  did  we  aae  a 
decline  to  domeetlo  drilling,  production  and 
r^nery  oapad^  over  the  iMt  decade?  ihe 
anawar:  government  poUey^-fanaulated  with 
donaetto  ^oUtica  to  mtod-^ailed  to  provide 
the  critical  Incentlvaa  and  guaranteee  le- 
quired  to  fbroe  developmeat  of  oU  reeounea 
at  home. 

OU  la  far  too  critical— as  we  dlscoverad  dur- 
Ing  the  Arab  embargo — ^for  us  to  ever  «g%in 
let  government  poUcy  get  ao  out  of  central 
that  the  pubUc'a  toterest  «akee  aeoond  idaoe 
to  private  totereet. 

And  If  we  havent  iMrnad  anjrthtog  from 
all  this,  then  we  are  to  de^  trouble.  This 
Is  Jules  Bergman.  Good  nl^ibt. 


HOW  THE  HARTKE  TRADE  BILL 
MIGHT  HAVE  AVERTED  THE  EN- 
ERGY CRISIS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  PBesldeiit.  3  yeare 
ago,  I  stood  before  Congress  and  warned 
of  the  international  trade  and  investment 
crisis  which  was  thm  i»g*""'"e  to  en- 
gulf US.  At  that  time,  I  stated  that  dis- 
orders in  our  foreign  trade — and  I  quote 
from  my  1971  remarks,  "would  threaten 
the  livelihood  of  most  Azfta^cans  and  the 
status  of  this  country  as  a  world  indus- 
trial leader." 

Today,  after  two  devaltiaUans,  the  loss 
of  thousands  of  domeetlo  Jobs,  and  black- 
mail in  the  International  markei3)lace, 
we  are  in  the  very  throes  of  that  crisis. 
Its  destructive  effects  continue  unabated 
because  we  liave  failed  to  adopt  a  com- 
prehensive course  of  assertive  self- 
interest  in  world  trade. 

Unlike  the  Trade  Reform  Act  (HJL 
10710).  the  Fuelgn  Trade  and  Invest- 
ment Act  (S.  151)  directly  wddreeaM  the 
major  irregularities  and  problems  of  in- 
ternational finance  and  their  effect  upon 
the  American  eocmomy.  ^)eciflc  mecha- 
nisms are  provided  for  plugging  tax 
loopholes  which  provide  an  incentive  to 
invest  abroad,  correcting  our  balance-of- 
pasrments  ddldts,  assuring  Amolcan 
Jobs,  and  inwervlng  our  Industrial  base. 

Hie  administrattcm's  bUl  contains  no 
provisions  to  remove  tax  breaks  on  over- 
seas investment,  to  regujiUte  the  whole- 
sale exodus  of  America's  newest  technol- 
ogy and  production  units,  and  to  combat 
the  rising  prices  in  the  United  States 
caused  by  trade  and  investment  piob- 
lems.  In  short,  the  Presidenf  s  bm  is  ob- 
solete and  dysfunrtionaL 

Unless  we  address  ourstlves  to  the  real 
trade  proUems  with  a  comprdienslve 
trade  bill,  crises  like  the  one  we  are  ex- 
periencing in  eoitfgy  wil^  continue  and 
worsen.  Hie  Pynelgn  Txtfle  and  Inveet- 
moit  Act,  whldi  I  flrsfc  introduced  in 
1971  and  then  again  in  Jgnoary  of  197S. 
can  avert  future  erlses. 

TAX  LOOPHOLES,  TBI  ZMTBUBmOarAL   On.  XO- 
NOrOLT  AMD  THX  JJM.  tmnanftKE  OK  ABAB  CU, 

The  Unltwl  States  is  paw  depsndnt 
upon  the  Arab  world  for  Its  coppUes  of 
oil  and  gas  because  our  present  tax  struc- 
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ture  provided  the  economic  incentive  for 
gjgantiff  U.S.-based  multinational  petro- 
leom  companies  to  go  abroad  rather  than 
to  produce  more  oil  at  home. 

The  single  most  direct  tax  loophole 
available  to  corporations  which  move 
abroad  is  the  foreign  tax  credit.  Our  tax 
laws  provide  that  foreign  subsidiaries  of 
the  United  States  corporatitms  may 
credit  th^r  foreign  taxes  paid  agataut 
the  f<»'eign  source  income  tax  liability  of 
the  parent  corporation. 

The  multinational  oil  companies 
earned  $1,085,000,000  on  mining  and  oil 
operations  abroad  in  1970,  but  because 
of  their  use  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  loop- 
bole,  these  firms  paid  not  one  penny  in 
U.S.  taxes  on  that  Income. 

The  Arabian  American  Oil  Co — ^Aram- 
co— a  huge  oil-produdng  consortium 
consisting  of  Exxon,  Texaco,  liobU. 
Standard  of  California,  and  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Government,  is  the  world's  big- 
gest petxoleum  producer  and  the  world's 
largest  moneymayer.  But,  they  are  very 
skimpy  U.S.  taxpayers.  In  1973,  the  com- 
pany had  gross  revenues  of  $8.7  billion 
and  a  net  income  or  profits  after  taxes  of 
$3.25  MlUon.  How  much  did  the  TJ3.  Gov- 
emmmt  get  from  tbem  in  taxes?  No  in- 
come tax,  and  a  meager  $2.7  million  in 
payroll  taxes. 

Is  Aramco  an  exception?  By  no  means: 
One  glance  at  this  chart  dispels  that 
illusion: 

U.S.  TAXES  PAID  BY  U.S.  BASED  MAJOR  OIL  COMPANIES  IN 
197Z/1962-71 

|ln  billions  of  dalUrsI 


Conpuy 


Net 

income  Psrcent 

bafere  paid  in 

Uxes,  U.S.tax«s, 

1972  1972 


Net 

Income  Percent 

betora  paMin 

taxes,  U.S.  taxes, 

1962-71  1982-71 


Exm {3.700  fi.5  $19,663  7.3 

Teoee 1.376  1.7  8.702  2.6 

Maba 1.344  1.3  6.388  6.1 

Strtf 1.009  1.2  7.856  4.7 

SoCii 941  2.05  5.186  2.7 


Source:  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Multinational  Corporatioos, 
Committee  on  Foreiin  Relations,  U.S.  Senate. 

How  has  the  foreign  tax  credit  aided 
profltmaking?  Here  is  an  example  of  how 
three  major  international  oil  firms  in 
1970  significantly  reduced  its  tax  burden 
via  the  increasingly  important  mecha-* 
nism  of  the  foreign  tax  credit. 

NH  TAX  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  FOREIGN  TAX  CREDIT  IN  3 
MAJOR  OIL  COMPANIES  IN  1970 


(In  millionsl 

Oil  oorperatieiis 

Net  tax 

Total        before 

income           FTC 

Foraicn 

tax 

cmUt 

NetUx 
after 
FTC 

A 

12,798          }168 
2,661            231 
2, 135            114 

$133 
213 

101 

OS 

18 

B 

c :;" 

13 

Sooto:  Phffip  Stem.  "The  Rape  of  the  Tixpayar." 

The  operation  of  the  foreign  tax  credit 
aids  a  privileged  few  multinational  firms. 
For  the  solely  domestic  segment  of  the 
petroleum  industry,  this  provision  is  a 
dead  letter. 

THI    KABTKS   SOLTmoir 

The  termination  of  the  foreign  tax 
credit  would  put  domestic  production  in 
a  more  competitive  position  with  foreign 
development.  And  this  is  exiustly  what 


the  Hartke  trade  package,  if  enacted  in 
1971,  would  have  done — and  if  enacted  in 
1974,  will  do.  The  UJ3.  Geological  Sur- 
vey states  that  there  are  still  440  billion 
barrels  of  producible  and  undiscovered 
oil  in  the  United  States.  This  Is  enough 
to  meet  America's  need  well  into  the  next 
century.  Ttie  shift  of  the  foreign  tax 
credit  to  a  deduction  as  proposed  in  my 
measure  might  well  have  provided  the 
impetus  to  d(Hnestic  production  which, 
by  this  time,  would  have  made  us  de- 
pendmt  on  no  one  for  oil. 

The  use  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  and 
deferral  loopholes  is  not  at  aU  limited 
to  oil  producers  overseas.  They  are  read- 
ily available  to  large  international  manu- 
facturing companies  as  well.  My  Uli  wiU 
plug  both  of  theee  gaping  loopholes.  For 
example:  Taxes  on  overseas  profits  of 
foreign  subsidiaries  would  be  taxes  as 
soon  as  these  profits  are  earned.  There 
would  be  no  tax  deferral  As  lot  tax  cred- 
its, the  Hartdce  approach  would  shift 
them  to  a  deduction. 

TRX   BALANCE  OT  PATMENTS.   ncPOSTB   AKD 
AMERICAN    JOBS 

Between  1960  and  1971,  the  total  vol- 
ume of  U.S.  imports  increased  by  200 
percent,  while  over  the  same  period,  the 
total  volume  of  U.S.  exports  Increased  by 
only  120  percent.  In  1971.  the  United 
States  suffered  a  trade  deficit  of  $2.2 
billion — ^the  first  trade  deficit  since  1893. 
In  1972,  the  trade  deficit  increased  to 
over  $6  biUlon.  The  first  8  months  of 
1973  showed  a  trade  deficit  of  $1.5  bUllon, 
however,  the  United  States  did  show  a 
small  trade  surplus  for  the  total  year  of 
$1.7  billion. 

But.  much  of  this  surplus  in  the  trade 
account  was  due  to  the  heavy  exports  of 
agricultural  products  and  critical  raw 
materials  which  caused  severe  shortages 
at  homf  and  brought  on  the  rapid  ac- 
celeration of  infiation.  Huge  agricultural 
exports  have  meant  hardship  for  the 
American  consumer  because  of  soaring 
prices  and  very  UtUe  job  creation  as 
farming  is  a  very  low-labor  content  in- 
dustry. Our  trading  policy  and  problems 
seem  very  similar  to  the  developing 
nations'. 

CXir  trade  surplus  is  a  mere  aberration 
which  will  soon  be  wiped  out  by  the  in- 
creased price  of  oil  imports.  Walter  Levy, 
a  lesKling  petroleum  economist,  has  fore- 
cast a  whopping  $13  billion  trade  deficit 
in  1974  because  of  the  increased  prices 
of  Imported  oil. 

In  the  postwar  years,  the  United  States 
has  been  the  only  major  country  in  t^e 
world  whose  share  of  world  exports  has 
decreased  while  its  share  of  world  im- 
ports has  increased.  In  the  space  of  a 
mere  half-dossen  years  (1964  to  1970) ,  the 
U.S.  share  of  world  exports  f^  by  more 
than  11  percent  while  Its  share  of  im- 
ports rose  by  more  tium  17  percent. 

Few  American-made  items  can  with- 
stand the  pressure.  In  the  1950's.  only 
about  30  percent  to  40  percent  of  the  im- 
ports were  comparable  with  U.S.  prttd- 
ucts.  Now,  about  three-<iuarter8  of  ttw 
imports  compete  with  UjS.  Itsois.  accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labm:. 

m  a  number  of  industries  there  has 
been  tjx  absolute  loss  of  jobs — ^fewer 
woricers  today  than  a  few  years  ago.  In 
women's  apparti  alone,  the  number  of 
workers  declined  absolutely  by  more  than 


40,000  between  1956  and  1971.  In  elec- 
tronics, there  was  a  loss  of  109,000  Jobs 
between  1966  and  1972,  according 
to  Labor  Department  figures.  In  shoe 
manufacture,  jobs  declined  from  233,000 
to  about  200,000  in  the  past  5  years. 

THX   KAXTKZ  BOLOnON 

To  meet  these  problems  of  future  def- 
icits in  the  balance  of  payments  and  Job 
loss  due  to  imports,  I  propose  a  system  of 
quantitative  impOTt  restrictions  in  which 
imports  would  continue  to  grow  in  con- 
cert with  domestic  production,  preserv- 
ing the  1965  to  1969  base  period  relation- 
ship. 

Other  countries  make  sure  that  their 
own  markets  are  secure  and  protected.  It 
is  time  we  provided  the  same  security  for 
America.  Listed  below  is  a  partial  list  of 
the  quantitative  restrictions  perpetuated 
on  foreign  products  by  our  trading  part- 
ners. Take,  for  example,  the  case  of 
Japan  on  page  3.  They  have  an  interna- 
tional tax  of  150  to  220  percent  on  im- 
ported whisky.  Compare  this  with  the 
fact  that  the  United  States,  in  1972. 
suffered  a  $723.4  million-dollar  trade 
deficit  in  distilled  alcohol  alone.  Tnat 
amoimts  to  10.6  percent  of  the  entire  6.8 
billion  U.S.  trade  deficit  in  1972.  In  that 
year  we  exported  a  mere  4  million  gallons 
of  bourbon.  What  happens  when  a  fifth 
reaches  Japan.  First,  they  put  on  the  35 
percent  GATT  duty,  then  they  add  their 
landed  costs — stevedoring,  freight,  in- 
surance, and  so  forth.  If  this  total  ex- 
ceeds $16  per  bottle,  they  introduce 
another  220-percent  duty.  Below  $16  they 
add  a  150-percent  tax.  This  brings  the 
price  of  a  fifth  of  American  bourbon  to 
$20.  What  has  hi^pened,  in  effect,  is  that 
the  Japanese  nontariff  barriers  have 
done  to  American  spirits  what  Carry 
Nation  with  an  ax  and  Bible  could  never 
have  accomplished.  This  is  not  just  an 
isolated  example,  but  as  you  can  see  from 
this  list,  it  is  one  of  hundreds  of  non- 
tariff  barriers  which  discriminates 
against  American  products. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
quantitative  restrictions  on  U.S.  goods 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcoeo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Ust  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

QoAimTATtnc  BmmiciioHS  on 
TTNTtsD  States  Ooods 

ASOKNTINA 

Quantltattve  restricUons  (QB) :  Imports 
of  automotive  products,  wheeled  trmcton 
from  13  to  120  hp.,  cr&wler  tractors  from 
13  to  8S  hp.  embargoed.  Valuatloii  and 
Taxes  (V&T) :  Hearly  aU  Impoits  ezoept  nw 
materials  and  coital  goods  need  pi&or  da- 
poalto  of  40%  cXf..  which  U  iMld  without 
Interest  for  180  days:  Imported  tracton  do 
not  enjoy  Inveetment  tax  credit  of  up  to 
60%  of  liability  given  to  dcnnestlc  makes: 
taxes  of  1.5%  on  c.l.f.  value  of  an  Imports 
(0.3%  If  Item  Is  duty  free);  4%  surcharge 
on  ocean  freight  charges;  consular  fee  of 
1.5%  f.o.b.  value  of  Import,  payable  to  con- 
sulate within  whose  jurtadlctton  oommer- 
clal  Invoices  to  be  notarized  aro  lasued;  spe- 
cial steel  fund  tax  of  3-30  pesos  per  not 
ktto  of  Iron  acd  steal  products;  «p«oUl  tax 
of  4-10%  of  forest  imducts'  cXf.  value. 
Kxscutlve  can  establliih  minimum  values 
on  which  Import  duties  are  Isvlsd  on  various 
ofllclaUy  designated  products;  exelae  tax  on 
various  products,  which  Is  specific  on  some 
and  ad  valcvem  on  others.  Health,  Sanitary 
and  Safety  Restrictions   (HS&8) :   Pharma- 
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osuUcaJs,  fwnatif*  subject  to  prior  regta- 
tiwtlon  In  Argentm*. 

AURBAUA 


QB:  LlosDMs  Mquind  (or  noM  types  of 
mrhliMtry,  nMtalB.  fvhlelas.  ciirtntin.  VAT: 
Sales  tax  IsTtod  on  lAnded  vatae  o(  vide 
range  of  Inrtustrlsl  and  consumer  lten»,  as 
follows:  bomseboM  goods  2^  %;  general  15%. 
luxury  15%  (tax  base  for  Importa  Is  their 
duty-paid  valoa  tnllatad  by  90%).  Otber 
BaAslettons  <OB):  ScrMB-ttnw  quotas  In 
Haw  eoutlk  Walas  nquln  U%  .^qf  aU  films 
siKivn  to  ba  BrtUsli  and  2%  Australian;  all 
packacsd  pcodueta  subject  to  aibitrary 
weights  and  msaauxaa  linltatlcms  (uniform 
system  due  in  Hov.)-  OovanuBent  Aids 
(OA) :  exports  of  many  chemicals  subeldlaed 
lAostnUa  has  not  anbacrUwd  to  OATT  dec- 
laratloo  banning  such  subsidies). 


QB:  Titcanse  required  for  lignite,  sicspt 
MtamlnouB  ooal;  dnamatofraplit^  film,  ex- 
poasd  and  developed,  except  for  tuf  projec- 
t<H«;  flab,  plaatlc  bags.  dct<Bg«nts.  shirts  (not 
knitted),  lumber.  artUlelal  sweeteners,  tonet 
soap,  batteries.  Quotas  restrict  penldUm, 
thyrothrtum,  antibiotics  and  medlcsments 
ooBtalnlng  antlbloUos;  wine,  except  spaskllng 
wlaaa  In  bottles.  Vtft:  BotAtr  taxaa  ranging 
from  6.38  to  18%  on  aU  Imports.  Variable 
liCTles  (VL) :  ca  sugar,  starch,  and  products 
mad*  at  theae  and  other  agrleulttma  raw  ma- 
terlala.  In  Ilea  of  customs  duUee,  ^imwitT.g 
charges — based  on  price  dUTerentUls  between 
threshold  and  gate  prlcea  and  oonsteting  of 
fixed  proteetlre  element  plus  a  variable  levy — 
may  be  eoOeeted.  Currently  In  force:  30% 
a.T.  plus  640  Austrian  ■>*'«" '"gr  per  lOO  kg. 
on  core  binders  used  In  ftaundry  work  on  basis 
of  starch  and  dntrtne;  ao%  a.v.  plus  ASS 
efthllllngs  per  100  kg.  on  starch-ether  scduble 
in  watar.  and  starch  estara.  OoTemmant  Pro- 
curement (OP) :  For  an  products  and  serr- 
loee,  article  regulating  gorerament  purchas- 
ing prorldea  that  "If  clreomstanees  permit, 
only  Austrian  producta  shall  be  used  and 
Austrian  firms  shall  be  engaffed."  Regula- 
tions do  not  apply  to  nationalised  industrtss. 
KFTA  membea  have  equal  opp<»tunlty  with 
domeatlc  firms  xmder  Art.  14  of  Stockholm 
Convention.  Craft  law  covering  government 
procurement  which  eliminates  dlacrlmmatlon 
against  foreign  firms  sabmlttad  to  pahla- 
raent:  enactment  likely.  QB:  Antklunving 
procedures  on  aU  Imports.  Ooramment  estab- 
lishes "guiding"  or  ■•nColmum"  prices  for 
producta  which  cause  market  dlBnq>tlons. 
At  present,  minimum  prices  In  force  for  cot- 
ton yam.  cotton  fabrics,  wocden  fabrics,  car- 
digans and  pulloven  of  wool.  Although  Im- 
porto  ot  salt  and  pcodueta  oontalniag  salt 
are  Ilberallaed.  must  be  approved  by  Ad- 
mlnlstatlaD  of  the  Austilaa  Salt  lionopcdy. 
SUte  monopoly  has  sola  right  to  Import,  pro- 
duce and  seU  raw  aait  proceesed  tobacco  and 
products.  ZodnstrlaUy-produoed  raw  spirits 
must  be  sold  to  the  monopoly. 


QR:  LlesniUB  raqnliad  for  fish,  plastic  bags, 
datargenft,  aoiaaphannaeaiitleato.  tfitrU  (not 
kntttad).  taa!ber.  arklflcf^  sweeteners.  toOet 
soap,  batterlas.  va^  Avtoa,  Initial  registra- 
tion tax  of  ao%  on  eiS.  value;  mm,  beer, 
sascdlM.  dleael  fuel,  excise  taxes  on  cLf. 
duty-paid  value;  clothing  (not  knitted) ,  min- 
imum cLf.  value  tot  CuMoms  purpoass;  aU 
ImporU  axcept  thoa*  In  foOowlng  list,  sur- 
tax at  ao%  tt  aJJ.  duty-paid  valtia;  p<dlahes, 
greaasb  havdvara.  Implements  and  tools  (ex. 
•CrtcuUnial).  tohrleattng  oO.  •«f»'Tttf«  and 
parf uma,  phatngraphlc  appllaweas  and  aceas- 
aortss  (ex.  fllaH).typewrtttao  and  parts,  tnr. 
P*««tos,  wood  hsstligs  aofl  fumltura.  motor 
sptrtt  for  use  In  road  rtbUtu.  tobaeee.  andr. 
beer  and  alcohcAle  beverages,  motor  v^lcles 
and  parts,  surtax  of  10%  of  cU.  duty-paid 
value. 


nEL,GIXT»£-l.XJXM»tSOTnLO 

QB:  Anthracite  and  coking  coal,  under 
quota  restriction,  license*  required;  on  broad 
variety  of  praduots,  licenses  required  but 
freely  granted  for  U.S.  goods.  Changes  may 
be  for^comlBg  in  quota  system  ^or  coking 
coal  because  of  short  supply.  V&T:  Transmis- 
sion tax  or  lump-BTun  tax  levied  on  all  Im- 
ported goods,  generally  7%  but  may  vary  on 
certain  commodities  trom  ?  %  to  18%  (trans- 
mission tax  scheduled  to  be  replaced  by 
value-added  tax  Jan.  1. 1071);  road  tax  l>aaed 
on  fiscal  horsepower  levied  on  autos.  OP: 
Belgium:  For  all  products  and  services,  for- 
eign bids  may  b«  rejected  if  "for  economic 
reasons  it  is  essential  that  the  contract 
Bhould  go  to  Belgian  industry,  subject  how- 
ever to  the  price  differential  not  exceeding 
certain  llmlta."  (Price  differential  reported 
to  t>e  10%  normally.)  liUzembourg:  Art.  19 
(ia/20/66)  stipuUtes  that  "in  principle, 
products  of  foreign  origin  shall  not  be  xised 
if  producers  in  Benelux  Customs  Union  are 
able  to  supply  the  saiOB  quality  at  prices 
which  are  substantially  the  same."  (Prod- 
ucts ol  Bmelux  origin  believed  given  10% 
margin  of  preference.  License  to  trade,  which 
foreign  bidders  must  have,  issued  only  to 
nationals  of  coimtries  having  reciprocal  ar- 
rangements.) 

QB:  Ltcenaes.  based  on  proof  of  purchase 
of  like  amount  of  domestic  caustic  soda,  re- 
quired for  caustic  soda.  Autoe  and  motor- 
boats  priced  m  country-of-orlgln  at  above 
$2,600  Ind.  accessories,  embargoed.  Prior  au- 
thorization for  petroleum  products  required 
(assures  full  utlUzatlui  of  domestic  produc- 
tion and  LAFTA  sourcas  of  supply  before 
third  country  imports  art  allowed) .  V&T:  AU 
products,  port  Improvement  tax  1%  levied 
on  c.l.f.  value  and  merchant  marine  Improve- 
ment tax  of  10%  of  freight  charges;  wide 
variety  of  processed  or  manufactured  goods, 
industrialized  products  tax  of  4-30%  on  cl.f. 
duty-paid  value;  many  products,  minimum 
valuation  system.  GP:  On  all  goods  pur- 
chased for  public  account,  public  entities 
must  give  preference  to  locally  manufactiired 
goods  and  cannot  import  "nonessential" 
goods.  State  trading  moaopoly  for  packaged 
lubricating  oil,  petroleum,  rubber.  OR:  On 
motion  picture  fHms,  exhibitors  must  show 
one  Brazilian  feature  for  eight  non-Brazilian 
films. 

BrRMA 

OP:  On  products  purchased  for  public  ac- 
count, Oovemment  purchasing  agencies 
often  issue  tender  notices  with  short  bid 
deadlines.  Oovemment  la  sole  importer.  V&T : 
Luxury  goods  taxed  18.76%;  standard  goods, 
12.5%;  privileged  goods,  e.M'Tr. 
BtniTTwai 

QR:  Licenses  required  for  all  Imports. 
V&T:  Statistical  tax  of  3%  on  all  Imports. 

CAMXXOON 

QB:  Licenses  required  for  all  Imports.  For 
UcenslQg,  all  trade  claslfied  Into  3  cate- 
gories: Franc  Zone  (frae  of  restrictions); 
Common  Market  countries  (separate  Import 
quotas);  all  other  countries  (more  restric- 
tive global  Import  quotaa) ;  licenses  not  ordi- 
narily Issued  for  commodities  available  from 
Franc  Zone;  exchange  quotas  for  all  imports. 
V*T:  Revenue  tax  up  to  60%  on  all  Imports; 
turnover  tax  of  10%  on  cj.f.  duty-paid  value 
on  all  dutiable  Imports  (discrimiiiat<M7  In 
that  certain  countries  axe  exempt  from  cus- 
toms duties):  additional  tax  of  6-86%  on 
many  products;  minimum  valuation  system 
for  used  dotblng.  OP:  Oovemment  i>rocuie- 
ment  practtoes  on  products  purchased  for 
public  account.  OB:  Bilateral  trade  agree- 
ments on  various  products  (such  agreements 
BtnaraUy  provide  llcenilng  guarantees  to 
ipeclflMl  amounts  of  gooc^) . 


CANAaA) 


QB:  Used  aircraft  prohibited  with  some  ex- 
ceptions; used  autoe  and  other  vehtcleek  man- 
ufactured before  calendar  year  In  which  im- 
ported, with  some  exceptions,  prohibited. 
V&T:  Arbitrary  valuation  and  surtax  on  gas- 
oUne-type  fUels  for  use  la  Internal  combus- 
tion engines  other  than  aircraft  (surtax  is 
equal  to  difference  between  exp(xt  price  and 
an  arbitrary  value  of  10.6  cents  for  regular 
and  121S  oentB  for  premiums  per  Imperial  gal- 
lon) .  BSftS:  Safety  regulations  on  electrical 
equipment.  OR:  Canadiap  provinces  reluc- 
tant to  carry  n.S.  Uquor  brands  In  Oovem- 
ment-operated  monopoly  stores;  canned 
foods  Imports  permitted  only  if  in  cans  of 
sizes  established  by  Canadian  Oov't. 

cxirraAi.  afiican  xxpnauc 
QR:  Licenses  required  and  exchange 
quotas  established  fpr  all  Imports  (for  li- 
censing trade  classified  in  3  categories — see 
description  under  QB  for  Cameroon) ;  quota 
set  for  used  clothing;  used  shirts  embargoed. 
V&T:  Bevenue  tax  up  to  60%  on  all  imports; 
turnover  tax  of  10%  on  cj.f.  duty-paid  value 
on  all  dutiable  imports  (cfrtain  countries  ex- 
empt from  customs  duti^);  additional  tax 
of  6-15%  on  textiles,  meft'a  and  used  cloth- 
ing, radios,  autos,  truck*,  eyeglasses:  arbi- 
trary valuation  on  used  clothing 

CKTI,OK 

QB:  Numerous  manufactured  articles  em- 
bargoed; items  on  Inq>ort  Schedule  1 — drugs, 
feed  additives,  agrlcultuml  hand  tools  and 
Implements,  fertilizers,  petroleum  products, 
surgical  belts  and  bearing  aids,  artificial 
dentures,  artificial  eyes  and  limbs,  sclentlflc 
glassware — licensed  under  quotas  at  ofllclal 
rate  of  exchange  of  6.59  Ceylon  rupees  to  the 
dollar;  items  on  Schedule  2  (long  list)  li- 
censed under  quotas  and  Imported  at  depre- 
ciated exchange  rate;  some  360  other  items 
(Sched.  3),  mostly  industrial  raw  materials, 
machinery,  chemicals,  oa  open  general  li- 
cense but  also  imported  at  d^reclated  ex- 
change rate;  multiple  exchange  rate  prac- 
ticee  affect  all  imports  exoept  those  in  Sched. 
1,  through  a  certificate  sdheme  (Foreign  Ex- 
change Entitlement  Certificates),  OR:  Drugs 
and  pharmaceutical  preparations  must  con- 
form to  British  Fbarmacopoeia,  Intl  Phar- 
macopoeia, or  the  BrltiBh  Pharmacc^>oeia 
Ck>de;  State  trading  monopoly  for  fish,  ce- 
ment, textiles,  newsprint,  paper  and  paper- 
board  ,  petroleum  products,  caustic  soda, 
other  products. 

CHAD 

QB:  Licenses  required  and  exchange 
quotas  established  for  all  Imports:  for  li- 
censing, all  trade  classified  into  S  categorlei 
(see  descrlpUon  under  QB  for  Oamsroon). 
y&T:  Bevenue  tax  up  to  60%  on  all  imports; 
liiimover  tax  of  10%  on  ci.f.  duty-paid  value 
on  all  dutiable  imports  (certain  countries 
exempt  from  custmns  duties) ;  additional  tax 
of  5-46%  on  selected  Items;  arbitrary  valua- 
tion on  used  clothing. 

CHTT.r 

QB:  Importers  required  to  register  (11- 
oense)  all  imports  with  O&tral  Bank  through 
authorized  commercial  bank;  prior  deposit 
of  15-60%  of  c.l.f.  value  od  some  Imports  (ad- 
vanced deposit  of  varying  rates  required  de- 
pending on  essentiality  ef  product;  deposit 
returned  after  goods  have  cleared  Customs, 
and  may  be  used  toward  payment  of  customs 
duties;  this  requirement  being  phased  out); 
prior  deposit  of  10.000%  of  c.i.f.  value  on  a 
few  In^ports,  Including  oflce  machinery  and 
public  aervloe  vehicles;  #mbargo  (m  luxury 
goods;  special  ad  hoc  quotas  on  numerou 
products  for  government  procurement  and 
certain  preferred  actlvitl^.  V&T:  Turnover 
tax  of  8%  on  ci.f.  duty-^aid  value  for  va- 
riety of  processed  ot  m&iifactured  goods; 
port  lmi>rovement  tax  of  2%  on  clt.  vmtue, 
and  merchant  marine  improvement  tax  of 
10%  ot  fzeigbt  charges  at  all  Importo. 
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COMCO    (BBAEEAVnXX) 

WR:  Licenses  required  and  exchange  quotas 
established  for  most  Imports;  for  licensing, 
all  trade  Is  classified  into  3  categories  (see 
descrlpUon  under  QB  for  Cameroon).  V&T: 
Import  revenue  tax  of  up  to  60%  on  all  im- 
ports; turnover  tax  of  10%  on  ci.f.  duty-paid 
value  on  all  dutiable  imports  (certain  coun- 
tries are  exempt  from  customs  duties) ;  addi- 
tional tax  of  6-16%  on  selected  items;  arbi- 
trary valuation  on  used  clothing.  OB:  Office 
National  du  Commerce  is  sole  buyer  and 
seller  of  all  merchandise  destined  for  "north- 
em  regions." 

CTFBUS 

.  Q»:  Licenses,  generally  granted  fleely,  re- 
quired oa  certain  chemlnals  and  chemical 
products,  textiles  and  textile  products,  man- 
ufactures of  base  metals,  wood  products,  and 
most  nonelectrical  machinery;  other  Items 
Imported  without  restriction  from  any  coun- 
try other  than  communist  countries  of  Asia, 
Albania,  and  thoee  with  which  (Typrus  has 
bilateral  agreements. 

DAROMXT 

QB:  Licenses  required-  for  all  in^Ktrts 
originating  outalde  Ftanc  Zone;  imnnaj 
global  Import  quote  establish  toi  aU  goods 
not  orlginatlDg  In  EEC  or  from  Franc  Zone; 
matches,  alcohol,  alcoholic  beverages,  dia- 
monds embargoed.  V&T:  Discriminatory  3- 
column  tariff  provides  Ua  3  categtries  of 
countries,  each  assigned  duties  at  different 
rate. 

OXNMAXK 

QB:  Licenses  required  on  oysters  (except 
spat);  ethyl  alcohol  or  neutral  spirits,  un- 
denatured,  of  a  strength  of  80*  or  higher; 
denatured  splrlta  of  any  strength;  ethyl 
aloc^ol.  undenatured.  under  80*.  V&T: 
Value-added  tax  of  12%  %  tm  cSS.  duty-paid 
value  on  almost  all  manufactured  goods;  in 
addition,  excise  tax  on  ei.f.  value  on  autos 
and  mot(»'cycles.  OP:  On  all  products,  dis- 
crimination favoring  domestic  procurement 
accomplished  by  administrative  action. 
EFTA  members  have  eqiuU  opportunity  with 
domestic  firms  tmder  Art.  14  of  Stockholm 
Convention.  HS&S:  Senate  teating  organiza- 
tions for  electrical  equipment  In  Denmark, 
Finland,  Norway,  Sweden  each  apply  sepa- 
rate standards  for  electrical  equipment  and 
require  individual  testing  in  country  prior  to 
certifying  Imports. 

DOMnncAM  nmrwuc 
QB:  Certain  products  subject  to  exchange 
quotas;  passenger  cars  valued  at  more  than 
$2,000  embargoed;  wide  range  of  food  items 
and  household  goods,  smaller  number  of 
manufactured  goods  embargoed;  wide  range 
Importable  only  under  prepaid  letter  ot 
credit;  prior  Import  deposit  of  10%,  or  40% 
of  f.o.b.  value  for  smooth  period  on  wide 
range  of  producta. 

EAST   AVaiCAM  COMMtTKTTr 

(See  Kensra,  Tanzania,  Uganda.) 

nNLAKD 

QB:  Olobal  quotas  mineral  tar,  coal  tar 
distillation  producta,  solvent  gasoline,  avta- 
tion  gasoline,  bitimaen,  unwrought  silver, 
gold,  platinxmo;  Individual  licensee  required 
for  ooal,  ooke,  petroletim  and  shale  oils, 
gasoline,  aviation  and  heating  kerosene,  gas- 
oU  and  fuel  oUs,  processed  foods.  V&T:  Turn- 
over tax  of  12.4%  on  almost  all  manufac- 
tured goods;  in  addition,  on  autoe  and  motor- 
cycles; excise  tax  of  140%  (higher  erf  higher 
priced  cars)  of  eJ.f.  duty-paid  value  minus 
2M0  Flnmarks  ($886).  Xxdae  tea  on  cSS. 
Stity-pald  value  of  aloobollo  beverages,  oon- 
feottonery,  sugar,  matches,  auto  tires,  to- 
bacco producta,  Bilnend  waters.  liquid  fuels, 
certain  fata  and  foods,  OB:  Stata  tnMlfng  In 
alcoholic  beverages,  crude  petroleum,  grains; 
for  passenger  cam  from  certain  btlatma 
trading  countries,  minimum  down-payment 
ot  30%  with  20  mo.  to  pay  balance  and,  from 
other  countries,  60%  down  payment  with  12 


mo.  to  pay  remainder;  compound  fertilizers 
require  Ministry  of  Agriculture  permit. 
HB&S:  Sec  HS&S  for  Denmark. 


QR:  Quantitatve  restrictions  and/or  licens- 
ing on  crystal  diodes  and  trlodes  Including 
transistors  and  parte,  aircraft  and  parta,  wine 
roeln,  certain  textiles,  semiconductors,  can- 
ned tuna,  pertoleum  producta,  numerous 
other  goods;  quota  restrictions  on  watches, 
parts,  V&T:  Annual  use  tax  on  passenger  cars 
(standard  U.S.  cars  fall  In  highest  tax 
bracket  liable  to  payment  In  first  year  of 
$200;  European  cars  generaUy  pay  $30); 
border  tax  of  np  to  33%  on  cJ.f.  duty-paid 
value  of  most  Industrial  producta;  excise 
taxes  on  whiskey,  other  grain  splrlta.  OP: 
Administrative  practices  not  codified.  French 
public  sector  operates  effective  "Buy  French" 
policy;  "absolute  i^iorlty"  given  to  procure- 
ment of  domestic  producta  "equivalent"  to 
offered  foreign  product. 

HS&S:  Pharmaceutical  regulations  ostensi- 
bly protect  public  health,  but  also  protect 
domestic  industry;  virtual  embargo  on  Im- 
porta of  pharmaoeuUcal  specialties  pack- 
aged for  retail  sale;  severe  restrlcttons  on 
bulk  mixtures  that  cannot  be  easily  analysed. 
With  few  exceptions,  "visa" — required  before 
distribution  of  pharmaceutical  spec^tles 
packaged  for  retail  sale  Is  permitted — Is  not 
granted  for  Imported  producta. 

QR:  State  monopoly  on  cigarettes,  other 
manufactured  tobacco  (following  move  to- 
ward CXT.  retail  prices  of  U.6.  cigarettes  have 
been  Increased  proportionately  niMe  than 
on  comparable  domestic  brands — contraven- 
ing undertaking  on  pricing  which  U.S.  ob- 
tained from  France  in  1947);  State  trading 
in  coal,  paper  for  periodicals,  pertoleum  prod- 
ucts: tripartite  accord  on  electronic  equip- 
ment (France,  W.  Germany,  U&  have  drawn 
up  accord  to  facilitate  mutual  acceptability 
of  quality  certification  with  membership 
open  to  all  EEC  and  E9TA  countries;  it  could 
lead  to  discrimination  against  U.S.  goods); 
prohibition  on  advertlalng  whisky,  other 
grain  spirits  (wines,  fruit-distilled  splrlte 
may  be  advertised) . 

GABOK 

QR:  Licensing  and  exchange  quotas  for  all 
Importa.  For  licensing,  all  trade  is  classified 
Into  3  categories — Franc  Zone  and  Common 
Maiket  countries,  free  of  restrictions:  Far 
East,  importa  not  to  exceed  10%  of  total 
imports  from  all  countries  combined  during 
a  given  year;  all  other  countries,  quotas 
established  annually  on  basis  of  lista  sub- 
mitted by  all  Inxportant  importers.  V&T: 
Revenue  tax  up  to  60%  on  aU  imp<»ta:  turn- 
over tax  of  10%,  on  clJ.  duty-paid  value 
for  all  dutiable  importa  (certain  countries 
exempt  from  customs  duties) ;  additional  tax 
of  6-15%  on*c.lJr.  duty-paid  value  for  petro- 
leum fuels,  lubricanto,  fireamis;  arbitrary 
valuation  on  used  clothing. 

OKBJCAirr.  rXDXBAL   KXP17BLIC 

QR :  Quotas  on  certain  kinds  of :  fish,  wines, 
fabrics,  household  articles,  and  other  items; 
licenses  tor  all  thoee  U.S.  nonagrlcultural 
commodities  in  which  the  UB.  has  a  signi- 
ficant exporter  interest  are  now  being 
granted  automatically  and  without  limit. 
V&Tr  Value-added  tax  of  11%  on  cl.f.  duty- 
paid  value  of  industrial  imports.  OR:  Tariff 
quota  on  pit  coal,  briquettes  of  pit  coal  and 
similar  solid  fueia  manufaotured  from  ooal 
exo^rt  for  bunkering  of  seagoing  vessels,  and 
for  produotlon  of  ooke  under  prooessing  con- 
tracta  (use  of  imported  hard  ooal  throughout 
W.  Oerm.  is  now  permitted  If  qualified  con- 
stuners  oan  show  that  they  are  unable  to 
satisfy  requireoaenta  by  purchases  from  KBC 
countries);  tripartita  accord  on  electronic 
equipment  (see  deecxlptlon  under  OR  for 
Ranoe). 

OBAMA 

Uoenaes  required  for  moat  Importa  V&T: 

purchase  tax  of  5%   to   100%    on   vehicles; 


sales  tax  of  1114%  on  cJ.f.  duty-paid  valtie 
for  nkost  Imports;  excise  tax  of  2^-75%  a. v. 
on  sales  price  which  Includes  ci.f .  duty-paid 
value  for  selected  luxury  consuzners  goods. 
OR.  Most  imports  must  be  bandied  on  180- 
day  credit  terms. 

GXEXCE 

QR:  Licenses  required  on  list  A  items — 
products  such  as  ooemetlcs,  textiles.  TV  re- 
covers, vehicles;  lloeneea  required  on  List  B 
items — such  as  agrloultural.  mining,  food 
processing  and  ^ectrloal  machinery  and 
^>ai«s;  used  machinery  an^l  sparee  exoept 
used  earthmoving  and  roadbullding  eqtdp- 
ment;  quota  for  TV  reoeiven.  V&T:  Turnover 
tax  on  all  importa  of  2.26-8.76%,  on  ci.f .  duty 
paid  value  (rates  eve  26%  more  than  thoee 
on  like  domestic  products,  and  are  applied  on 
cl.f.  duty-paid  value  which  has  been  up- 
lifted by  ao-60%):  tax  ot  10-70%  on  cSS. 
value  for  luxury  goods;  consumption  tax  ot 
10-70%  on  specific  rates,  or  on  cXt.  duty- 
and-tax-pald  value  for  consumer  goods;  dis- 
criminatory license  tax  and  discriminatory 
registration  tax  on  motor  vehicles. 

OP:    Principle   of    Tir>nril«/.rtmlr.»Hrrr.    J^  g^. 

mlnlstratively  limited  (purchases  in  excess 
of  $50,000  may  l>e  limited  to  Greek  suppliers; 
no  international  bidding  if  purchases  can  be 
made  from  coxintnes  with  which  Oreeoe  has 
bilateral  clearing  arrangementa;  foreign  firms 
may  be  required  to  bid  In  aasoetatlon  with 
Oreek  firm;  guarantees  of  participation,  per- 
formance applicable  to  foreign  bids  may  be 
waived  for  domestic  firms;  Law  3215/1866 
granta  preference  of  8%  to  Oreek  goods). 
OB:  Maximum  permissible  length  for  taxis, 
5m.,  and  maximum  pamlssible  hp.,  30 
(Oreek  hp.) .  State  trading  in  cigarette  ]W>er, 
kerosene,  alcohol,  matohes,  salt,  playing  cards 
saccharine,  petroleum  producta.  Screen-time 
quota  for  motion-picture  films.  Limit  on 
terms  of  credit,  or  advance  cash  deposit  re- 
qulrementa  for  all  Importa  (requirement 
more  severe  for  luxury  items,  leas  stringent 
for  products  considered  eseential) . 

GUTAMA 

QB:  Licenses  required  on  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, cigars,  cigarettes,  tobacco,  extracts,  min- 
eral fuels,  lubricants,  toys,  certain  chemicals, 
otber  Items.  V&T:  Special  tax.  ttx  protection 
of  home  industries,  on  importa  of  chairs, 
footwear  parta. 

HAITI 

QR:  Uoenaes  required  for  various  producta 
exchange  controls  on  all  producta;  prior  au- 
thonsatlon  for  detergenta,  plastic  artioles, 
firearms  &  ammunition,  rubber  heels  and 
soles,  cotton  fabrlos  (importa  aUowed  only  if 
domestic  iffoduction  falls  to  meet  local  de- 
mand) ;  Christmas  trees,  used  clothing,  ra^s. 
hata,  shoes,  household  linens  and  furnish- 
ings embargoed.  OB:  Stata  trading  in  to- 
bacco, matohes,  soap,  detergents,  mKmfktit-m 
textUee,  tires,  tubes,  cement,  various  agrl- 
cultiiral  chemicala,  household  appllancea, 
wine,  beer,  whisky,  rum,  toUet  articles,  non- 
agricultural  machinery.  State-lioensed,  pri- 
vate monopoly:  TV  seta  and  parta  flab, 
building  construction  materlala. 

XCEUkKD 

QR:  Olobal  quotas  for  electric  transform- 
ers, building  board,  certain  fumtt\ue,  ladiea' 
stockings,  brooms  and  brushes,  works  of  art, 
reconstituted  wood.  Wuhing  lines' and  cords, 
ropes;  licenses  required  for  paperboard  car- 
tons and  containers.  VAT:  Sales  tax  of  11% 
on  elf.  duty-paid  value  for  all  pceducta  ex- 
cept footwear,  aviation  gasoline.  packJ^li^, 
fishing  equipnvent,  aircraft:  apedal  tax  on 
gasoline,  tubes,  tires.  Special  foreign  ex- 
change fee  of  0.5%  ot  declared  customs 
value  for  cement,  timber,  reinforcement  iron 
for  construction.  Foreign  evAiange  fee  of 
0.5%  of  Import  price  as  stipulated  by  license 
for  products  subject  to  intpoit  Ueenstng. 
OR:  Prior  depoelt  on  all  Importa  exoept  pe- 
troleum, fishmg  gear,  fertilisera,  industrial 
raw  materials  (deposit  must  be  placed  with 
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teak  HUlog  •gchanji  equal  to  lfr-a6«  of 
Mnoiint  of  J^oc^lsn  wrhangt  purotuMad;  de- 
posit luM  tor  at  boat  S  naoBttu) .  fltate  trad- 
las  ^  totaooo.  fartUlsen.  win*  and  liquor, 
parftun«%  aafaty  imtnhai. 

aaoA 

QB:  Uoenaliig.  ezdiange  control,  quota, 
ao^Migo  raafatetloM  en  aU  oommarclal  Im- 
porta.  Spaeial  Itneiwfng  tarma  tor  e^ltal 
goods,  haavy  alactileri  ylant,  wiarBhlna  tools 
valued  ait  #100,000  oir  mora  (saeb  taqnrts 
permlttsd  If  oovored  toy  Icns-teni  toae^ 
loans  or  uwaatiuaula^  private  or  soverxunen- 
tal:  alao  fa^  maimaWaiica  atid  replacement 
and  pnipoata  lequlrlag  small  oasb  payments. 
▼AT:  Uoeaalac  fcea  on  all  eommercial  Im- 
ports: dtaulaslaatory  etulsatax  on  numerous 
produota. 

OP:  On  Items  panOumd  tat  public  ac- 
count, price  pmterenea  of  up  to  40%  accorded 
indigenous  produeta.  Administrative  prae- 
tloea  laemde  issuing  Md  Invttatkm  on  short 
deadllaa,  f AlMBg  to  tdentifr  Mraroe  of  financ- 
ing, rsstrtmiug  4iuota«lons  or  qiecs  to  British 
and  Indian  Standards,  renegtiatlng  bids.  OB: 
State  trading  In  artlflctal  Hlk  yam  and 
ttosad.  caustic  soda,  soda  ash.  newsprint, 
cement.  ftottUser,  petrolemn  prodnets,  mer- 
cury sulfur,  traetota.  printing  and  taxtae 
maehlBsry.  tirsa  and  other  Items  detennlned 
ftom  ttma  to  ttaaa;  diaertmlnatlon  resulting 
tram  bUatacal  agreeo»nta  on  coital  goods 
and  other  ttema:  dtaartaadnatory  Import  prlvl- 
legea  on  machine  taola  and  oa  Importa  In 
general;  rastrictloii  on  appointment  at  tor- 
elgn-contraOed  branabea  or  subakUarlea. 

ntVONXSIA 

QR:  Exchange  controls  on  all  products; 
embargo  on  batllr-mottf  teztllea.  cigarettes, 
certain  types  of  tires.  VftT:  8m«harge  of  50- 
00^  based  on  bnport  duty  tar  aU  except  es- 
sentia! commodities;  sales  tax  rates  same  for 
comparable  Imported  and  domestically  pro- 
duced goods  except  for  semi-luxury  textfles 
and  tires;  1%  tax  on  letters  of  credit  for  all 
products;  %  Te  Import  tax,  on  c.l.f .  duty-paid 
value,  and  V^  %  custmns  charge,  on  all  prod- 
ucts: excess  proAt  levy  of  IS  niplah  w  350 
ruplah  per  UJS.  dollar  value  on  Import  of  a 
few  Items  to  which  snrchargos  do  not  apply 
spsclal  retribution  tax  on  most  Items  on 
OATT  sehednkp.  OB:  State  trading  for  some 
essential  Items,  prior  deposit  for  all  products. 

nZLANS 

QR:  Uoensss  requlrsd  for  tobaeoo  peod- 
uets;  quotas  set  for  superphosphates,  cer- 
tain hosiery  and  footwear,  laminated  springs 
for  vehicles,  spark  plugs  sad  metal  oompo- 
nsDte,  certain  bulba.  bruihes,  brooms,  mops. 
VAT:  Whoisasle  tax  of  10%  or  15%.  or  turn- 
over tax  of  i%%  on  cJ.f.  duty-paid  value  for 
most  Imports. 


QB:  Uoenstng  under  quota  for  a  few  tan- 
porta  (ooontrles  with  which  Israel  has  bi- 
lateral agreements  are  favorsd  In  Issuing  li- 
censes ttx  goods  available  from  theee 
aonrces) .  VAiT:  Purchase  tax  of  S%  to  over 
100%  on  c.l.f .  duty-paid  value  for  many  Im- 
ports; discriminatory  purtiiase  taxes  and  an- 
nual pitipesCy  tax  on  autos:  import  surcharge 
on  auBiaroaa-  produeta.  OB:  "MUdng"  re- 
qulrementa  «si  trarBtoca  (25-80%  at  valtw  of 
Unportad  whaalad  tractoca  raqulred  to  be 
XsraeU-prodooed) ;  prior  deposit  of  50% 
of  value  on  aU  Importa. 

CULT 

>  on  tetTMthyl  lead,  antiknock 
wine;  Heanaas  reqidrsd  for  es- 
oUa  other  Hiaa  terpeaslea.  obtained 
fkoa  ettms.  eock  and  products,  eertain  v«hl- 
elaa.  VAT:  TiuiRner  tax  of  4%  on  e.l.f.  duty- 
paid  VBloe  on  moat  laqporta;  eompensatory 
tax  or  1  J-TJ«  oa  oXf.  diity>pald  value  for 
majorltr  ef  taporta:  road  tax  oa  autoa;  ad- 
artnMnttfwastvloeCsa  (%%)  aad atatlatlaal 
fse  (10  Ura  par  «Blt)  on  all  taBportr,  aatBtaa 
tax  «B  nIpiwWsa.  OP:  W%  of  Oovammant 


purchasing. reserved  to  Southern  Italy  and 
Islands  for  development.  Ministry  of  Defense 
has  recourse  to  foreign  products  only  If  do- 
mestic sources  are  unavailable  or  not  suitable 
to  needs.  Qov.  Depts.  do  not  in  principle 
have  relations  with  roreiga  firms — only  with 
firms  l^ally  established  In  Italy.  OR :  Screen- 
time  quota  on  motlon-plpture  films.  State 
monc^olles  on  cigarettes,  nicotine  products, 
salt,  matches,  flint,  cigarette  lighters. 

XVOBT    COA4T 

QB:  Quotas  established  for  all  Imports; 
goods  from  France,  Prime  Zone  countries 
enter  freely  (separate  quotas  apply  to  prod- 
ucts from  EEC  countries  and  to  rest  of 
world);  licenses  requlre«S  for  all  imports 
(from  all  countrlea  outside  Pranc  Zone, 
EEC) ;  embargo  on  pamt,  detergenta.  match - 
ea.  coOee^htisklng  machtaus.  VftT:  Plscal  tax 
of  10<16%  of  cJ.f.  value  and  statistical  tax 
of  1%  of  cJJ.  value  on  all  Imports;  value- 
added  tax  of  8-43%,  normitlly  18%  of  duty- 
paid  value,  and  special  duty  of  10%  on  ca.f. 
value  on  most  imports;  arbitrary  valuation 
for  used  clothing,  footwear,  petroleum  prod- 
uctSk  soaps,  radio  receivers,  other  items.  OR: 
Dlsertmlnsitory  pricing  fonnula  and  visa  re- 
quirements for  pharmaceuticals. 

JAMAICA 

c9E:  Licenses  required  f^r  many  products, 
including  asbestos  cement  pipes,  earthen- 
ware pipes,  metal  structural  forms,  tiles, 
roofing  materials,  cement  rubber  products, 
metal  furniture,  aluminum  hoUoware,  gar- 
ments, hosiery,  detergents;  embargo  on 
autoe  with  wheelbase  of  116"  or  over,  which 
prevents  import  of  standardized  U.S.  cars. 

JAPAV    ; 

QR:  Quotas  established  for  coal,  gas  oils, 
heavy  fuel  and  raw  oUs,  other  petroleiun  oils, 
some  chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals,  leath- 
ers (excel,  raw)  and  produots,  especially  foot- 
wear, large  turbines,  office  machinery  incl. 
digital  computers  and  parts,  other  products; 
automatic  licensing  (licenses  freely  granted 
but  Importer  must  submit  Imports  for  ap- 
proval) for  machinery,  chemicals,  drugs, 
processed  foods,  other  products,  license  re- 
quired for  all  imports.  VAT:  Internal  tax  of 
150-220%  on  high-priced  whiskies,  brandies, 
auto  (sales)  tax  of  15-40%  and  annual  road 
tax  of  »100-»167  for  large  UJS.-sised  cars, 
value  uplift  for  customs  purposes  on  a  few 
imported  goods,  particularly  parent/subsidi- 
ary transactions. 

OP:  On  14  categories  of  goods,  including 
motor  vehicles,  electronie  computers,  air- 
craft, machine  tools,  agrlciiltural  and  con- 
struction machinery,  permission  for  procure- 
ment without  open  bidding  granted  by  Cab- 
inet Order  330  of  Sept.  26,  1963.  H8&S:  Ban 
on  foods  containing  unapproved  food  addi- 
tives. OR:  State  trading  for  tbbacco  manu- 
factures, alcohol  of  90'  stevngth  or  higher; 
on  certain  Imports,  welghta  must  be  indi- 
cated in  metric  measurementa  only;  dis- 
criminatory credit  restrictions  on  all  imports; 
dlacrimlnatory  treatment  for  premiums  of- 
fered by  Importers  and  exporters  of  several 
products,  such  as  air  ooqtUtioners  and  In- 
stant curry;  technical  lioeaslng  requirement 
for  heavy  electrical  equipment  and  possibly 
other  products;  restrictions  on  capital  In- 
vestment (many  VS.  firms  unable  to  estab- 
lish facilities  tn  Japan  from  which  to  direct 
sales,  service  operations  bocauaa  of  such  re- 
strictions; even  obtabiinf  minoritit  tnterett 
in  a  Japanese  corporatiot.  extremely  ttiffl- 
eutt). 

KCHTA 

QB:  Specific  licensee  rtqidred  for  many 
produeto,  other  Imports  •nter  under  open 
general  licensee;  quotas  ott  eertain  elothlng. 
OP:  Overasas  procurement  for  Oovemment 
handled  throxigh  Crown  Agenta  In  Lmdon, 
giving  British  suppliers  strong  advantage. 
OB:  State  trading  tn  dys-ln-plsoe  fabrics. 


khaki  drill,  ccMorsd  fabrics,  secondhand 
clothing,  Bo^,  detergents,  salt,  developed  35- 
mm.  cinematographic  fllm^ 

KOBXA 

QR:  About  75  mlsoellanedus  manufactured 
prodncto  embargoed.  Quot|M  maintained  on 
about  55  srrc  classiflcatloQs,  Including  plas- 
tics, iron  and  steel  structures,  glass,  manu- 
factures of  metal.  AU  Imports  subject  to  li- 
censing, but  approval  is  automatic  for  most. 
VAT:  ^>eciai  Customs  dutjy  of  70%  of  "ex- 
cess"  profit  on  .items  normally  dutiable  at 
40%  or  less,  and  90%  on  those  over  40% 
applied  to  most  importe.  Commodity  tax  of 
2-70%  of  landed  cost  plus  applicable  duty 
levied  on  wide  range  of  items.  OR:  Pri(»  de- 
poslta  of  from  80-160%  at  Import  value  re- 
quired for  most  Importe. 

KUWAIT  , 

QR:  Embargoes  in  effect  ion  alcoholic  bev- 
erage, used  trooks  and  buass,  spiral  weld 
steel  p^.  medicines  containing  cobalt  salts, 
industrial  and  medical  oxjgen  gas,  magnet- 
izers,  ethyl  alcolud.  Insecticides  must  be  li- 
censed. OR:  Trade  in  asbestos  pipe  Is  run  by 
a  Oovemment-sanctloned  private  monopoly. 

MAi.AaAST  axroBuc 
QR:  All  importe  subj^  to  exchange 
quotas  and  licensing.  Anmijl  Import  program 
provides  quotas  for  spee'tiaA  oonunodltles 
from  SEC  countries  other  than  Prance;  global 
quotas  for  tiSl  other  countries  outside  the 
Franc  Zone.  Special  quotas  apply  to  batteries 
for  electric  accumtilators  and  alcoholic  bev- 
erages. Prior  authorlmtton  required  for  used 
metal  casks  and  dnmis,  ussd  clothing,  alco- 
holic beverages,  used  sack*  and  bags.  New 
sacks  and  baga  also  embaijgoed,  aad  partial 
embargo  covers  importe  of  loement  mto  part 
of  west  coast.  VAT:  Import  tax  at  0-00%  of 
c.l.f.  Talue  on  most  Items.  Consvunptlon  tax 
of  10-135%  of  ci.f.  duty-paid  value  on  to- 
bacco, footwear  and  aloohc^lo  beverages. 
There  Is  a  charge  of  300  francs  per  metric 
ton  on  oement.  OP:  Procurement  iwaetioes 
are  featured  by  short  notlfloatlon  and  admin- 
istrative discrimination.  OB:  Beer  omtalner 
Blse  is  stricUy  regulated  and  beer  with  less 
than  4%  alcohcA  is  prohibited. 

KAUIWI 

QR:  Discriminatory  lloemslng  policy  for 
some  producte  does  not  require  licenses  from 
Sterling  countries.  OP:  Overseas  procure- 
ment handled  through  Crown  Agente  in  Lon- 
don, giving  British  supplier  strong  advantage. 

XAJ^TSIA 

VAT:  Surtax  of  2%  ci.f.  on  most  importe. 
Trucks  and  buses  of  non-Commonwealth 
origin  pay  16%  registratlcti  fee;  Commoo- 
wealth  suppliers  pay  non«.  OP:  "Buy  Na- 
tional" policy  dlreote  public  agencies  to  pay 
up  to  5%  more  for  domestlcally-made  goods. 
QR:  as  many  as  100  Items  at  any  given  time 
temporarily  subject  to  specific  licensing  or 
quantitative  restrictions.  OKI:  Foreign-made 
films  subject  to  screen-time  quotas. 

MALTA 

QR:  Embargoes  machinery  for  producing 
stockings,  refrigeration  machinery,  motor 
buses,  water  pumps,  cement  floor  tiles,  bas- 
ketware  of  cane,  willow  or  wlcter,  other 
Items.  Steel  wool,  certain  Itnns  of  men's  and 
ladles'  apparel  and  electrical  wlrmg  aeceesor- 
les  subject  to  licensing. 

UAiTxrruru 
QB:  AU  goods  imported  freely  from  France 
and  Prano  aona  ooastries;  q>eeial  quotas 
for  BBC,  global  qttofeas  for  rsat  at  world. 
VAT:  AU  Importa  subject  to  flacal  tax  of 
10-16%  of  cXt.  valQs;  Btandaid  Import  tax 
of  90-ao%  of  cJ.f.  plus  duty-paid  vahw; 
turnover  tax  of  10-39%  o|  elS.  valoa  pins 
aU  other  taxes;  aad  statlsBcal  tax  whloii  Is 
generaOy  totir  OFA  trmau  par  unit.  OB,  State 
trading  in  percales  and  gt^hea  eloth. 
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NXTHXBUUrOS 


QR:  Various  producte  subject  to  Uoenslng; 
however,  except  for  coal  and  coke,  licenses 
atrtomatlcally  granted  to  tTJ3.  producte.  VAT: 
tSxmt  Importe  pay  a  value-added  tax  with 
general  rate  of  12%;  some  naoessltles  pay 
only  4%.  Excise  taxes  on  tobacco  producte. 
ethyl/propyl  and  Isopropyl  alcohol,  beer, 
wme,  petroleiun  producte. 

NXW   tMAUkKD 

QB:  32%  of  value  of  importa  subject  to 
quotas  or  Ucenslng.  VAT:  Sales  tax  an  wide 
range  of  non-essential  items:  20%  for  most; 
30%  for  photo  apparatus,  watches,  tele- 
scopes, stereoscopes,  cigarette  lighters;  40^ 
for  motor  vehicles,  motorcycles. 

mCAXAGTTA 

QB;  Prior  authorization  required  for  cot- 
ton ginning  plante  and  textile  manufactures, 
industrial  plante  for  pasteurizing  mUk. 
equipment  to  slaughter  cattle  and  hogs,  rub- 
ber tires  and  tubes.  VAT:  Most  producte  sub- 
ject to  Import  surcharge  of  30%  of  cJi. 
value. 

NICSB 

QB:  Most  producte  subject  to  exchange 
quotas  and  licensing  from  which  Ptanc  Zone 
countries  are  exempt;  being  removed  gradu- 
ally tot  EEC.  No  license  Issued  if  goods  avaU- 
able  m  Ptanc  Zone.  Country  and  global  quo- 
tas. Prior  authc^laatlon  on  plastic  artielee, 
matches  and  soap.  VAT:  Taxee  on  cAJ.  value 
of  aU  importe;  fiscal,  10-15%;  statistical. 
1%:  standard.  25%  of  c.l.f.  duty-paid  value 
(10%  for  indxistrial  raw  material  and  equip- 
ment); turnover,  10-22%.  Arbitrary  valua- 
tion OD  used  clothing.  Transaction  tax  of 
10%  (c.l.f.)  on  perfume,  cott<m.  knitted 
goods,  aluminum  household  utensUs.  Dis- 
criminatory excise  texes  on  cigarettes. 
NioxaiA 

QR:  Many  producte  subject  to  specific  li- 
censing. VAT:  Surtax  of  6.75%  of  amount  of 
duty  paid  on  all  importe. 

NORWAT 

QR:  Commercial  vessels  subject  to  licens- 
ing. VAT:  Value-added  tax  of  20%  c.li.  duty- 
paid  value  on  nearly  aU  producte  (11%  on 
coital  goods  for  Investment  purposes) ,  im- 
porte subject  to  trafllc  tax  from  which  domes- 
tic goods  moving  in  internal  trade  are  ex- 
empted; progressive  nature  of  automobile 
tax  weighs  more  heavily  on  expensive  models; 
trailers,  buses,  some  motorcycles  subject  to 
25%  tax  of  c.l.f.  duty-paid  value  plus  traffic 
tax  (35%  for  other  motor  vehicles) .  OP:  Do- 
mestic and  TEFTA  bidders  get  preference  of 
16%  on  aU  Government  purchases.  Monop- 
oly control  and  price  fixing  on  pharmaceuti- 
cal producte.  OR:  State  tradli^  in  alcohcd, 
medicines,  fishing  gear.  Binding  sole  of  all 
shoes  must  be  made  of  single  piece  of  natu- 
ral leather,  which  precludes  of  artificial 
leathers  such  as  "corf am."  HSAS:  Rigid  tech- 
nical standards  for  electrical  Items. 

PAKZ8TAK 

QR:  Licenses  required  for  private  shlp- 
mente  of  all  but  14  items  on  Free  List.  Many 
producte  embargoed.  VS.  autos  vlrtuaUy 
embargoed,  as  they  must  have  landed  cost 
of  $2331  or  less.  VAT:  Sales  tax  of  16%  ci.f. 
duty-paid  value  on  most  producte,  which  are 
also  charged  a  Defense  tax  of  25%  of  sales 
tax.  Surcharge  of  26%  of  ciistoms  duty  on  aU 
except  exempted  machinery  Items.  Equali- 
zation tax  on  landed  cost  of  industrial  raw 
materials  and  some  other  items  from  cheaper 
foreign  sources  Is  equal  to  difference  between 
lowest-  and  hlghest-prloed  importe.  OR:  Be- 
mlttanee  restrictions  on  motion  picture  films, 
and  varying  exchange  rates  apply  to  most 
other  Importe.  State  Is  sole  Importer  of  sev- 
eral metals,  foods  and  arteilk  yams. 


QB:  Llceiues  required  for  aU  used  ma- 
chinery and  new  textile  machinery.  Zadafl- 


nlte  embargo  on  many  producte,  including 
footwear,  radioe,  refrigerators,  textiles  and 
automobUee.  VAT:  Arbitrary  customs  valu- 
ation system.  Statistical  tax  of  S%  cXf .  duty- 
paid  value  (3%  cl.f .  If  good  Is  duty-exempt) . 
AU  prodxicte  arriving  by  eea  must  pay  a  mari- 
time freight  tax  of  4%  of  ocean  freight 
charges.  Moet  producte  pay  a  surcharge  of 
10%  of  ci.f.  value.  OP:  Oovemment  agen- 
cies and  institutions  receiving  government 
funds  prohibited  from  importing  goods  pro- 
duced domesttcaUy.  OR:  Prior  authorlxation 
needed  for  pharmaoeut&cals,  cosmetics,  toilet 
articles,  matches. 

rot.Ain> 

State  trading  in  aU  producte;  bilateral  pur- 
chase agreemente  influenee  buying  practioes 
rather  than  price,  quaUty.  etc.  Marketing 
practices  restrict  foreign  firms'  access  to  po- 
tential buyers. 

porruGAi. 

QR:  Global  or  bilateral  quotas  on  about 
50  Items.  Licenses  required  for  aU  sh^mente 
valued  at  more  than  887  JW.  Brior  authorisa- 
tion needed  for  saccharine  and  foods  con- 
taining sarrharinr  Used  clothing  is  embar- 
goed. VAT:  Transaction  tax  of  7%  (20%  on 
l\ixuries)  on  140%  of  cXf .  duty-paid  value  of 
most  producte.  Progressive  sales  tax  on  autos 
is  particularly  burdensome  on  higher-priced 
models.  OP:  Domestic  and  EFTA  supplleis 
get  preference  on  aU  piirchaaes  for  pubUc 
account. 

XWANDA 

QB:  AU  producte  require  Ucenses.  VAT: 
Fiscal  tax  of  10-80%  and  statlsttcal  tax  of 
3%  on  c.l.f.  value  for  most  unporta.  Alco- 
holic beverages,  petrolexim,  tobacco  producte 
subject  to  consumption  tax. 

SXNXGAI. 

QB:  Bxchaoge  quotas  aUocated  to  all  coun- 
tries outside  Franc  Zone;  separate  quotas 
for  EEC.  cartlflcatee  required  for  liberalised 
Importe.  Matohee,  some  dothlng  and  certain 
constraetion  matCTlals  embazgoed.  VAT: 
Fiscal  tax  of  10-15%  of  cLf.  value,  turnovw 
tax  of  10-22%  of  oSS.  plus  aU  other  taxes, 
statistical  tax  of  four  CFA  francs  af^y  to  all 
imports.  Moat  others  also  subject  to  standard 
tax  of  20  or  30%  of  ci.f.  plus  tariff  plus  fiscal 
duty  plus  statistical  tax.  Lubricante  must 
pay  15.6-25.5  CFA  francs  per  Uter.  BBA6:  visa 
(which  may  be  denied)  required  for  phar- 
maceuticals: fee  for  visa  application  Is  high. 

QR:  A  few  producte  require  q>eclilc  li- 
censes. VAT:  automobUe  valuation  based  on 
engine  size,  which  discriminates  against  high 
horsepower  vehldes. 

aoxrrH  Avaica 

QR:  Most  producte  require  Ucenses;  sub- 
ject to  sales  tax  of  6, 10  or  20%. 
souTRaaM  aROoasiA 

QR:  Many  luxury  and  domastlcaUy-pro- 
duoed  goods  require  licenses  or  have  quotas. 
Light  and  heavy  buUt-\q>  conunerclal  ve- 
hicles embargoed. 

SPAIN 

QR:  Import  declaration  required  aU  liber- 
alized goods.  License  (generaUy  not  granted) 
required  for  aU  used  machinery  and  second 
quality  goods.  Motion  pictures  subject  to 
screen-tlma  quota.  Global  quotas  in  effect  on 
about  58  categoriea.  Others  subject  to  bi- 
lateral import  regime.  VAT:  Compensatory 
tax  of  form  ^16%  on  cJ.f.  duty-paid  value. 
Dubbing  taxes  on  motion  pictures  (highest 
on  VS.  films).  Threatened  "abnormal  price" 
actions  Induce  Importers  to  pay  prices  which 
oaaoM  out  a  low-cost  producer's  advantage. 
Import  deposit  of  20%  eJLt.  on  aU  producte 
hold  tor  six  saonths  without  interest  (Decree 
In  foros  tluough  Dec.  1970).  OP:  Importe 
prohibited  ftom  projaota  Invotving  govam- 
mant  funds.  Wbere  Bpanlsb  producte  are  un- 
avallabla,  short  bM  dsadltnss  often  haive  af- 
fect of  eanludlng  toraltn  competitors.  OB: 


State  tnwUng  in  certain  types  of  coal,  petro- 
leum derivatives  tcAMOco.  ReqitfreaiBttt  that 
several  synthetic  fibers  must  be  Imported  di- 
ivetly  from  factory  discriminates  against 
middle-man  organizations,  which  must  pro- 
ciue  licenses. 


QR:  Licenses  required  for  aU  automobUe 
importe.  VAT:  Value-added  tax  of  10  or  14% 
on  cU .  duty-paid  value  of  aU  Importe.  Sales 
tax  Is  based  on  the  ci.f.  duty-paid  value  of 
certain  rugs,  gold  and  sliver  items,  precious 
stonee.  Certem  furs  subject  to  3-10%  tax  on 
c.l.f.  duty-paid  value.  ToUet  artldee  and 
cosmetics  pay  a  commodity  tax  of  50%  of 
wholesale  price.  HSAS:  Rigid  technical  stand- 
ards for  electrical  equipment.  OB:  State 
trading  In  wines,  spirits. 


QB:  Licenses  needed  for  trucks,  cotton 
fabrics,  jute  textUes,  dothing,  certain  car- 
pete,  and  various  minerals  and  chemicals. 
Quotas  for  wine  in  barrels.  VAT:  Road  taxee 
and  compulsory  insurance  rates  baaed  on 
horsepower.  Turnover  tax  of  5.4%  on  cj.f. 
duty-paid  value  of  aU  producte.  OB:  State 
trading  in  alcoholic  beverages. 

TANZANIA 

QR:  Specific  licenses  required  for  various 
producte,  other  Importe  enter  under  open 
general  license.  OR:  State  trading  for  textUes, 
blcyclea,  mothDU-picture  films,  cement, 
matches. 

TOGO 

QR:  Licenses  for  all  producte.  VAT:  Trans- 
action tax  of  18%  of  c.i.f .  value  plus  aU  taxes. 
Statistical  tax  of  1%  c.l.f.  value.  Warehouse 
tax  of  1%  cJJ.  value.  Fiscal  stamp  tax  of 
3%  of  aU  duties  and  taxes.  Special  Import 
tax  of  ten  CFA  francs  per  100  kg.  Luxury 
tax  of  40  CFA  francs  on  textUes.  alo^oUc 
beverages,  perfumes.  Tax  of  135  CFA  francs 
per  ton  of  tobacco  manufactures.  Jute  goods. 
Lighthouse  tax  of  20  CFA  francs  per  ton. 
Berthage  tax  of  126-610  CFA  francs  per  kg. 

TBXMniAD  AND  TOBACO 

QR:  DomestlcaUy-prodticed  Items  subject 
to  strict  Import  quota  licensing,  and  in 
some  cases  prohibited.  Soap,  detergents, 
paper,  cement,  lead,  air  conditioners,  cotton 
fabrics  and  furniture  strictly  contioUed. 

TONIBIA 

QR:  Olobal  and  bUateral  quotas  apply  to 
most  producte.  Licenses  required  for  aU  goods 
from  non-Franc  Zone  countries.  Varloua 
goods  are  completely  embargoed.  VAT:  Pro- 
duction tax  of  15>-ie.8%  on  duty-paid 
value  of  aU  importe.  Customs  formality  tax 
of  1.81%  of  landed  cost  of  aU  Itema.  Luxury 
goods  pay  cons\inq>tlon  tax  of  7^-25%  of 
duty-paid  value  and  a  National  DeCenaa 
Fund  tax  of  10%  of  either  consunytlon  tax 
or  duty,  whichever  is  higher.  Perfume,  soap, 
tires,  petroleum  producte,  explosives,  other 
items  subject  to  consumption  duty  of  11- 
100  Tc.  Wide  variety  of  producte  subject  to 
state  trading. 


(^:  AU  producte  subject  to  Ucenainf.  witli 
apaclal  consideration  to  items  ttadsd  with 
bUateral  agreement  countries.  Quotas  on  var- 
ied Items.  VAT:  AU  goods  imported  by  sea 
pay  6%  port  tax  based  on  cLf.  plus  dutj. 
surtax  and  customs  clearance  costs.  AU  Im- 
ports pay  i5^c  surtax  on  customs  duty,  aa 
well  as  stamp  tax  of  25%  of  ci.f.  value.  Most 
pay  dlscrimlnatcxy  production  tax  ranging 
from  10-76%  of  cSl.  value  plus  customs 
duty,  custMns  surtax,  port  tax  and  cus- 
toms clearing  expenses.  Foreign  motion  pic- 
ture films  pay  a  higher  tax  (41%)  than  do- 
mestic ones  (26% ) .  Automobile  surtax  varisa 
aocoidlng  to  weight  and  age.  OB:  lyjbaeoo 
producte.  alcoholle  beverages,  salt,  aogar, 
moet  agricultiual  equipment  subject  to 
static  trading.  60%  advance  deposit  taqulred 
toe  goods  on  Uberauon  Ust  aad  quota  list 
goods    imported    against    latter  ef   flredlt. 
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QuATA^td*  4»po«tte  Of  ao.  sa  eo,  or  i3o%. 

tUi>«n4tng..on  l|xi|iort  list.  Mqulz«d  wltH  Im- 
yort  ^ppBoittwa.  8o)»UMr  dapoalt  (1-10%) 
oDjo(i4»  liqportod  under  cwtfOn.lnvmtqMnt 
prograjDoa. 


QK:  8p«clflo  UotiMbag  rvqulred  for  taftciy 
produota:  other  laaports  enter  under  open 
■enavel  UoeBie:  quotee  eef  hlUhed  for  motor 
owe.  etetton  wasoce,  loo^aifCTOlee;  embfirgo 
OD  uwd  clothing.  GP:  Orera^ae  procurement 
for  Qovenuaeat  tiMuUed  through  CnMmi. 
Agents  In  Londan.  gtvlng  BrttUh  auppUera 
atrong  advantage. 

QB:  Import  tmde  nattonallawL  About  half 
of  aU  tariff  Itema  emhergMd.  ttRdumge  al- 
locatlona  impoaed  to  meet  eommltments  tin- 
der MUteral  agwementa.  VAT:  atatleacal 
tax  of  1%  cSS.  value  on  aU  Impwrta  axoept 
NiMal.  Berenue  tax  of  io%  on  foretgn-mede 
nnn  ewantlal  gooda.  vltb  6%  tax  nn  creenCal 
food  llMBa.  Fiavement  tax  of  8%  of  aum  of 
custome  dutj.  alatHMcal  tax.  revenue  tax  and 
appltcatale  eactae  tana  appUee  to  aU  tmporta. 
Porterage  fee.  aleoL  AU  gooda  Imported 
through  UAB  porta  pay  merlna  duty  of  0J% 
of  CSS.  value.  Kzclae  duties  apply  to  variety 
of  ttsnls.  mostly  ooDsnmer  goods. 

VUXrWB  klKGOOH^, 

QB:  License  required  for  coal.  coke,  end 
solid  fuels,  but  none  axe  Issued.  Quotas  on 
cigars.  Jute  cloth,  rum,  motion  picture  and 
TV  films.  OP:  WhUe  no  proceduree  have  been 
published,  purchasing  departments  when  In- 
tending to  place  orders  abroad  txy  to  find  out 
whether  tbe  products  can  be  obtained  on 
oompetlUve  terms  within  the.  Common- 
wealth. Some  administrative  meesure  of  pref- 
erence is  given  to  firms  In  development  dts- 
tncta.  Praferenee  Is  also  apectflcally  given  to 
computers  of  U.K.  manufacture.  EPTA  mem- 
bers have  eqiuU  opporttmlty  with  domestic 
firms  under  Article  14  of  the  Stockholm  Con- 
vention. British  Admiralty  requires  that  Ivun- 
ber  for  which  tenders  are  Invited  must  orig- 
inate m  British  OotamUa.  OR:  Tripartite 
■ocord  on  electitmlc  equipment  (see  descrip- 
tion under  OR  for  Prance) . 

tmrs  voLTA 

OR.  License  required  for  all  goods  outside 
Pranc  Zone.  EBC  goods  get  preferential  treat- 
ment. Used  clothing  embargoed.  VftT:  All 
Imports  subject  to  6-30%  fiscal  tax;  tem- 
porary development  tax  of  10%  of  c.l.f.;  sta- 
natlcal  «u  of  1%  CM.;  eontractual  tax  of 
a.S6-a5%;  temporary  maintenance  tax  of 
l.*'7r;  eomitensatory  tax  of  3%.  OR:  Medica- 
ments not  i^tpearlng  In  Prench  Codex  or  au- 
thorized by  Central  Pharmaceutical  Service 
prohibited. 

oxuotrAT 

QB:  Prtw  deposits  of  from  160-400%  an 

?nv**e  Imports  exceeding  a.  given  percent 
averaging  80%)  of  past  levels-  Thz«e-year 
financing  required  for  meet  capital  goods. 
V*T:  Non-essential  goods  subject  to  sur- 
charges of  10-3007c;  global  customs  charge 
^ie%.  AU  Imports  pay:  a  ^ort  handflng 
»e  of  i.OK  per  100  kOograms  of  groes  weight 
or  gJS  per  100  peeoe  of  valuation;  consular 
mvoloe  diazge  of  ia%  f.o.b.  valne;  port 
charge  of  13%  c.l.f.:  arbitrary  etiatoms  val- 
oeMoQ  estAMJalied  for  80%  of  tariff  Itema. 

TTTOOSLAVIA 

QB:  All  impoits  subject  cither  to  com- 
modity or  exchange  quotas,  llcenitng,  or  ex- 
^*age  control.  Oft:  Ooaomltmanta  to  buy 
tram  certain  supplying  oountrlae.  Bnd-usera 
of  raw  aatertela  and  aemlmannfaetuzea 
used  In  tbe  ghlpbnlldtnf.  electrte,  textile  and 
too4  todustrtea  given  ^relgn  «>«*«»t-  for 
twpcgt  at  theee  pcoduota  In  fixed  ratio  to 
Wporta. 

vmtimtkX  MuuuunoirAi>  vmn 
Mr.  BARnODl  In  indivtrsr  after  ln« 
dnstrr.  PlABtB  hwre  folded  op  in  ttie 
United  States  as  multinational  corpora- 


tions simultaneously  opened  plants  in 
otber  countries. 

In  the  electronic  trade,  for  instance. 
the.8tandanl  Kolman  Co.  closed  its  plant 
In  OshkOBh.  Wis.,  wltb  1,000  employees, 
and  shifted  the  Jobs  to  Mexico  in  1970. 

Emersozi  closed  a  pUmt  of  several 
thousand  employees  and  set  up  shop  in 
Taiwan.  Bendiz  deserted  600  employees 
in  York.  Pa.,  and  Long  Island.  N.Y..  to 
open  a  plant  in  Mexlca  Warwick  Elec- 
tronics transferred  1,600  jobs  from  Zion, 
HI.,  to  Mexico  and  Japan.  General  In- 
strument recently  closed  down  two 
plants  In  New  England  althougli  it  em- 
ployes 12.000  Taiwanese  to  make  televi- 
sion parts.  RCA  transferred  an  operation 
from  Cincinnati  to  Belgium  and  Taiwan 
displacing  3,000  workers. 

Two  thousand  machinists  lost  their 
Jobs  In  the  .General  Electric  plant  at 
UUoo,  N.Y..  between  19«6  and  1972  as 
liie  company  phased  this  operation  out 
of  the  United  States  and  Into  its  sub- 
sidiary In  Singapore  where  labor  works 
for  18  cents  an  horn*. 

In  1971,  International  Silver  exported 
more  than  1,000  steelworkers'  jobs  from 
their  plant  In  Merldan-Walllngford, 
to  Taiwan.  The  stainless  steel 
re>  formerly  made  in  Coimecticut  is 
)rted  from  International  Silver's 
atnilatelh  Nationalist  Cliina. 

THE  HARTKE  SOL^ION 

As  long  as  America's  tax  policy  makes 
it  more  profitable  to  invest  abroad  than 
at  home,  plants  will  continue  to  move 
overseas  and  the  foreign  export  market 
win  be  increasingly  supplied  from  for- 
eign based  plants  instead  of  from  do- 
mestic-based industry.  The  Hartke  trade 
proposals  provide  dramatic  new  tools  for 
meeting  this  challenge.  Tax  advantages 
for  Investing  abroad  would  be  removed 
so  that  domestic  Investment  would  be  on 
an  equal  economic  footing. 

THE  nCPOKT  or  AMXXICSN  TECHNOLOGY 

Although  most  countrleB  strictly  regu- 
late and  protect  their  own  technology, 
America  has  left  this  matter  largely  to 
the  discretion  of  private  business.  Ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission's 
study  of  multinational  firms,  these 
supercompanies  dominate  the  develop- 
ment of  new  domestic  technology.  The 
exports  of  this  technology  from  multi- 
national corporations  outweigh  imports 
by  a  factor  of  more  than  10  to  1. 
These  industries  have  been  promlnrait 
generators  of  high  technology  exports 
from  the  United  States. 

One  example  of  this  practice  is  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas'  sale  of  the  Thor-Delta 
launch  system  to  the  Japanese.  The 
sophisticated  technology  which  went  into 
the  construction  of  this  «rstem  cost  the 
American  taxpeyets  mllHons  of  dollars 
in  research  and  development  fimds. 

THE  HAXTKX  SOLVnON 

Under  present  law.  U4.  corporations 
are  relieved  of  paying  taxes  on  any  in- 
come arising  from  the  firm's  transfer  <rf  a 
patent  or  similar  right  t4  foreign  com- 
panies. This  encourages  ULS.  firms  to  ex- 
port their  technology.  The  Hartke  ap- 
proach would  r^)eal  the  tax-free  treat- 
ment for  U.S.  companies'  incomes  from 
licensing  and  transferring  patents  to  for- 
eign companies. 


CONCLITSION 

We  cannot  Ignore  nor  fall  to  correct  the 
growing  power  of  these  giant  multina- 
tional concerns.  They  feel  no  allegiance 
to  any  natJonal  enti^.  They  support  no 
government  on  Ideological  groimds.  They 
have  no  qualms  about  Investing  In  demo- 
cratic or  totalitarian,  capitalistic  or  so- 
cialistic, civilian  or  mllitarV  governments, 
as  long  as  their  profit  gosOs  can  be  real- 
ized. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  reference  to 
public  opinion.  Sentiment  against  mul- 
tinationals runs  so  high,  that  the  public— 
by  a  margin  of  almost  two  to  one — cur- 
rently thinks  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  discourage,  rather  than  en- 
courage, the  international  expansion  of 
U.S.  companies.  Many  more  simply  do  not 
buy  the  idea  that  corporate  growth 
abroad  has  Increased  employment  at 
home.  Seven  Americans  out  of  ten  aie 
convinced  that  the  main  reason  n.S. 
firms  go  abroad  is  "to  take  advantage  of 
cheap  foreign  labor  and  that  costs  Jobs 
here." 

Here  are  the  results  o£  a  nationwide 
public  opinion  survey  conducted  by  the 
Opinion  Research  Corp.  for  busmessmen. 
Forty-two  percent  of  total  public  opinion 
is  strongly  opposed  to  expansion  of  U.S. 
companies  abroad.  ETven  a  majority  of 
the  managers  are  opposed  to  expansion — 
37  percent  opposed,  agalnft  only  30  per- 
cent in  favor  of  expansion.  Perhaps  most 
surprising  are  the  results  when  broken 
down  by  party  preference.  Even  the  ma- 
jority of  Republican  voters  are  on  my  side 
in  this  controversy.  Republicans  strongly 
oppose  expansion — 40  percent  opposed  to 
30  percent  in  favor  of  expansion. 

The  Foreign  Trade  and  Investment  Act 
of  1973  is  designed  to  put  our  Industry  on 
an  even  footing  with  foreign  competition 
and  make  domestic  inve^ment  just  as 
attractive  as  investment  abroad.  By  con- 
trolling predatory  trade  practices  and 
regulating  the  American  based  transna- 
tional firm,  the  Hartke  approach  to  trade 
policy  will  put  America  back  on  the  path 
to  a  world  of  free  and  fair  trade. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pub- 
lic opinion  survey  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objectl^,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  Jn  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Overall,  the  Pwbmc  Pavoss  Cttstailmekt  or 

U.S.  COMPAIOES'  EXFAKSIOH  AbSOAD  BY  AL- 
MOST A  Two-to-Oke  MAXGIir 
"In  your  opinion,  do  you  think  the  federal 
government  »hould  encourage  the  expan- 
sion  of  VS.  companies  abroad,  or  discour- 
age their  expanaiont" 

(In  percent) 
Encouragf 

Total  Public. 

By  occupation: 

Blue-collar 

Clerical,  sales ag 

Professional,  managerial  30 

By  party  preference : 

Democrat . 10  43 

Independent 3K  43 

Republican SO  40 

"Take  no  action,"  "No  opinion"  omitted 
Source:  Opinion  Besearch  Corp. 

McGraw  HiU. 


I 


Discourage 
43 

42 
47 
37 
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DEATH  OP  MRS.  ROBERT  MELVIN 
HITT,  SR. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
gracious  lady  of  South  Carolina,  Mrs. 
Welnona  Strom  Hltt  of  Bamberg,  died 
March  8.  She  was  the  wife  and  mother  of 
eminent  newspaper  editors  in  South 
Carolina  and  established  a  distinguished 
journalistic  record  of  her  own. 

Her  deatii  at  age  82  has  left  a  deep 
void  In  the  lives  of  the  wide  drde  of 
family,  friends,  and  associates  11^0  have 
mourned  her  passing.  She  ^d  her  hus- 
band. Robert  Melvln  Hltt,  Sr.,  pereoni- 
fied  the  profession  of  journalism  In  Bam- 
berg for  a  half  century.  Se  served  as 
editor  of  the  Bamberg  Herald  fn»n  1914 
until  1950  when  the  newspaper  was  sold. 
then  continued  to  serve  as  editorial 
writer  until  his  death  in  1963.  Through- 
out all  of  these  jeaxa  Mrs.  Hltt  was  a 
vital  part  of  the  newspaper  in  her  com- 
munity, continuing  to  write  her  column 
until  the  month  before  her  death. 

The  tradition  of  excellence  In  journal- 
ism was  well  founded  in  their  family. 
Their  son,  Robert  M.  Hitt,  Jr.,  served  as 
a  distinguished  editor  of  the  Charieston 
Evening  Post  In  Charleston,  B.C.,  before 
his  death  6  years  ago.  A  grandson,  R.  M. 
Hltt  m,  now  serves  on  the  staff  of  the 
News  and  Courier  of  Charleston,  S.C. 

Mr.  President,  this  outstanding  lady 
has  served  her  community  In  so  many 
ways.  She  was  a  devout  member  of  her 
church  where  she  applied  her  service  to 
her  faith  for  many  years.  She  was  the 
first  librarian  of  Bamberg  and  always 
worked  in  the  interest  of  those  around 
her.  Mrs.  Hitt  was  a  much  beloved  per- 
son who  is  already  greatly  missed  by 
those  whose  lives  she  touched. 

I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  funeral 
and  I  was  deeply  touched  by  the  senti- 
ment and  sadness  expressed  by  the  large 
crowd  present. 

The  outpouring  of  sjmwathy  and  trib- 
ute following  her  death  has  meant  much 
to  her  family.  Surviving  are  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  T.  B.  Thrailklll  of  Bamberg 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Stuckey  of  Charlotte. 
N.C.,  a  sister,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Rentz,  Jr.,  of 
Bamberg;  a  brother,  James  E.  Strom  of 
Silver  Spring.  Md.;  10  grandchildren  and 
7  great-grandchildren. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  of  Mrs. 
Hltt's  death,  a  number  of  newspaper 
articles,  edltori£ds,  and  tributes  were  pub- 
lished around  the  State.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  several  of  these  news- 
paper accounts,  as  well  as  the  funeral 
prayer  and  the  funeral  service  remarks 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  They  are  as  follows: 
"Mrs.  Robert  M.  Hitt  Dies  in  Bamberg," 
the  State,  Columbia,  S.C.  March  9, 1974; 
"Mrs.  Robert  M.  Hltt  Dies  at  Bamberg." 
the  News  and  Courier,  Charleston,  S.C, 
March  9,  1974;  "Mrs.  R.  M.  Hltt,  Bam- 
berg Leader,  Dies;  Rites  Set,"  the  Au- 
gusta Chronicle,  Augusta.  Oa.,  March  9, 
1974;  "Mrs.  R.  M.  Hltt  Passes,"  the 
Advertlzer-Herald,  Bamberg,  S.C. 
March  14,  1974;  "Mrs.  R.  M.  Hltt." 
Charleston  Evening  Post,  Charleston. 
S.C.,  March  14.  1974;  "Welnona  Strom 
Hitt,"  the  Advertizer-Herald,  Bamberg, 
B.C.  March  14,  1974;  "Tributes  to  BCrs. 
Bltt,"  the  Advertiaer-Herald,  Bamberg, 


S.C.  March  14, 1974;  A  prayi^  tribute  to 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Hitt  by  Rev:  C.  ^igene  Jones; 
and  the  funeral  service  for  Mrs.  R.  M. 
Hitt  by  Dr  James  P.  Carroll. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  OTdored  to  be  printed  in  the  Bscokd, 
as  follows: 

(Pram  the  Columbia   (S.C.)    State.  Mar.  8, 
lf741 

Mas.  BoBXBT  M.  fiixT  Dxza  xk 


Bambebq.— Mrs.  Welnona  BttDm  Hltt,  83. 
widow  and  mother  of  newatietier  edltota  and 
a  joumailst  in  her  own  right,  died  PMday  in 
Bamberg  County  Memorial  ■capital  after  a 
long  Illness. 

Bom  in  Edgefield  County,  ahe  was  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Charles  sad  Martha  BeU 
Strom.  She  was  a  graduate  of  Sottth  Carolina 
Coeducational  Institute  In  Edgefield. 

Before  her  marriage  she  taught  school  and 
piano  in  Edgefield  County. 

Mrs.  mtt  WBB  married  to  the  late  Robert 
Melyln  Hltt  Br.,  editor  of  the  Bamberg 
Herald  from  1914  mxtU  1980.  and  editorial 
writer  untU  hts  death  In  IMS.  Mrs.  Hltt 
worked  with  her  huM^d  on  the  Herald 
during  theee  yean.  She  remained  wttb  the 
Bamberg  Herald  after  her  husband's  death, 
untU  the  newspaper  was  sold  to  Otzl  Ellgus, 
editor  of  the  AdvertlEer  In  deoember,  1973. 
At  this  time  the  two  newsp^ers  became  the 
AdvertlEer-Herald,  and  Mn.  mtt  remained  on 
Iho  staff  until  three  Weeks  before  her  death. 

Mrs.  Hitt  was  the  mother  of  the  late  B.  M. 
"Red"  Hltt  Jr.,  editor  of  The  Charleston 
Evening  Post  from  1953  untU  1968. 

She  was  a  member  of  First  Baptist  Church, 
a  teacher  in  Its  Primary  Department  tat  80 
years  and  president  of  the  Wbmen's  Mis- 
sionary Union  for  many  years. 

Mrs.  Hltt  was  also  a  member  of  the  Friday 
Afternoon  Book  Club  and  was  Bamberg's 
first  librarian.  She  held  an  honorary  life 
membership  in  the  Apollo  Mtislc  Club.  For- 
mer Gtov.  Strom  •niurmond  appointed  Mrs. 
Hitt  the  first  woman  to  serve  as  coHmel  on 
the  Governor's  Staff. 

Surviving  are  two  daughters,  Mrs.  T.  B. 
(Dorothy)  ThraffidU  of  Bamberg  and  Mrs. 
Charles  (Caroline)  Btudcey  of  diarlotte:  a 
sister.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Rentz  Jr.  of  Bamberg;  a 
brother,  James  E.  Strom  of  Silver  Bpitngs, 
Md.;  10  grandehUdrea;  and  7  great-grand- 
chUdren.  A  grandson,  Robert  Mtolvln  Hltt  m, 
was  formerly  wlttt  The  State. 

Services  win  be  8  pan.  today  In  First  Bap- 
tist caiurch,  with  burial  m  Sou^  End  Ceme- 
tery. 

Oooner  Funeral  Rome  Is  In  charge. 

[From  the  Charleston  (8.C.)  News  and  Cou- 
rier. Mar.  9.  19741 
Mas.  Rosarr  M  Birr  Dm  at  Bai 


tlst  Church,  where. she  tai;ght  in  the  pri- 
mary department  for  50  years.  She  served  as 
the  first  librarian  In  the  Town  of  Bamberg. 
Former  Qov.  Strom  Thiumond  i^pomted 
Mrs.  Hltt  the  first  woman  to  serve  as  a  colo- 
nel on  the  govemnor'B  staff. 

Survivors  Include:  two  daughters.  Mrs. 
T.  B.  Thralkin  of  Bamberg  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Stuokey  of  Charlotte,  N.C.;  a  sister.  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Rentz  Jr.  of  Bamberg;  a  brother,  Jamee 
E.  Strom  of  Silver  Spring,  Md.;  ten  grand- 
chUdren  and  seven  great-grandchUdren. 


(From  the  Augusta  (Oa.)  Augusta  Chronicle, 
Mar.  9,  1974] 

Mas.  R.  M.  Hitt.  Baicsibc  Lxadkb,  Diks; 
RiTxa  Sit 

BAACBsau:,  S.C. — Mrs.  B.  M.  Welnona 
(Strom)  Hltt,  8r.,  83,  of  Bamberg,  died  Fri- 
day in  the  Bamberg  County  Memorial 
Ho^ltal. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  3  pan.  to- 
day In  the  First  Baptist  Church,  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  James  P.  CarroU  officiating,  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  Eugene  Jones.  Burial  will  be  In 
the  Southend  Cemetery. 

Mrs.  Hitt  was  married  to  the  late  R.  M. 
Hltt  Sr..  who  was  editor  of  the  Bamberg 
Herald  from  1914  untu  1950,  and  editorial 
writer  until  his  death  in  1963. 

Mrs.  Hltt  worked  with  her  husband  and 
remained  with  the  Bamberg  Herald  after  his 
death  until  the  newspaper  was  sold  in  De- 
cember, 1973  and  Mrs.  Hltt  remained  on  the 
staff  of  the  Advertiser-Herald  untU  three 
weeks  prior  to  her  death. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  where  she  served  as  a  teacher  In  the 
primary  department  for  60  years,  and  as 
president  of  the  Women's  Missionary  So- 
ciety. She  was  a  member  of  the  Friday  After- 
noon Book  Club,  and  served  as  the  first  li- 
brarian for  the  town  of  Bamberg.  She  held 
an  honorary  life  membership  in  the  Apollo 
Music  Club.  Former  Qov.  Strom  Thurmond 
appointed  Mrs.  Hltt  the  first  woman  to  serve 
as  colonel  on  the  governor's  staff. 

Stirvlvors  Include  two  daughters.  Mrs.  T.  B. 
ThrailklU,  Bamberg,  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Stuekey,  Charlotte,  N.C:  one  sister,  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Rentz  Jr.,  Bamberg;  and  one  brother, 
James  E.  Strom,  SUver  Spring.  Md. 

Cooner  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge. 

[From  the  Bamberg  (S.C.)  Advertlzar-Herald, 
Mar.  14.  1974] 

Mas.  H.  M.  Hitt  Pa 


BAicBKao. — Mrs.  Welnona  Strom  Hltt,  89, 
Widow  of  B.  M.  Hltt,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Bamberg  Herald  foj-  s(»ne  40  years,  and 
mother  of  the  late  Robert  M.  Hltt,  Jr.,  effitor 
of  the  Charleston  Evening  Poet,  died  here 
Friday. 

The  funeral  wBl  be  S  p  jn.  Saturday  at  the 
First  Baptist  Church.  Bureau  wlU  be  In 
Southend  Cemetery,  directed  by  Cooner 
Funeral  Home. 

Mrs.  Hitt  was  bom  May  31.  1890,  in  Edge- 
field Coimty,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Charles 
Strom  and  Mn.  Martha  BeU  Strom.  She 
graduated  from  South  Carolina  Oo-«duca- 
tlonal  Institute  In  Edgefield  and  taught 
school  and  piano  In  Edgefield  County.  She 
later  worked  with  bar  husband  on  the  Bam- 
berg Herald. 

She  remained  wltU  the  Bamberg  Herald 
after  her  husbaodTs  deeth  until  the  newe- 
peiMr  was  sold  to  The  AdrertlaBr  la  1979.  At 
tbat  time  the  two  newapapeca  became  ttM 
Advertiair-Berald  and  Mn.  Hltt  remained  on 
the  staff  untu  three  weeks  prior  to  her  deaXh. 

Mrs.  Hltt  was  a  meodMr  of  the  nrst  Bap- 


Iilrs.  Wemona  Strom  mtt.  83,  of  Bamberg, 
widow  of  the  late  R.  M.  Hltt,  Sr.,  died  ear^ 
Prlday  nunmlng  in  the  Bamberg  County 
Memorial  Hbspttal.  foUowlng  an  Illness  of 
several  months. 

Funeral  aervlces  were  held  Saturday  at 
3  pan.  In  the  Ftnt  Baptist  Chxirch.  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  James  P.  Cazxtdl,  her  pastor,  ofll- 
clatlng,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Eugene  Jones. 
Btulal  fbUowed  In  South  End  Oemetery,  con- 
ducted by  Ooner  Funeral  Home. 

Mrs.  Rltt  was  bom  May  31,  1881,  In  Edge- 
field County,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Martha 
BeU  and  Charles  Strom.  She  graduated  from 
South  Carolina  Oo-educatkxial  Institute  to 
Edgefield,  and  taught  s^ool  and  piano  In 
Edgefield  County  before  marriage. 

She  was  married  to  the  late  Robert  Melvln 
Hltt,  Sr.,  who  was  Editor  of  the  Bamberg 
Herald  trcm  1914  untU  1960,  when  the  news- 
paper was  acq[tared  by  Lewis  Brabham  and 
P.  E.  Brabhtun.  Mf.  Hltt  remained  on  the 
staff  ae  editorial  writer  until  his  death  In 
1063.  Mrs.  Hltt  woriced  falthfuUy  with  her 
husband  during  these  years,  a  joumallat  In 
her  own  right.  In  1068,  Lewis  Brabham  sold 
his  interest  In  the  Herald  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
P.  E.  Brabham  and  In  1969,  the  Brabhams 
sold  the  newspaper  to  the  Tbnes  and  Demo- 
crat m  Orangaborg,  and  Mr*.  .Bltk  remained 
on  the  staff  during  both  owneiehlpe.  m  De- 
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c«mb«r  1873.  ttis  Bunberg  Herald  wm  aoU 
to  OhI  XflsToa.  Xdltor  at  tbs  AOnrUm,  and 
taw  two  ooDiity  unnpfin  beouna  known 
M  Th*  Aamtiwr-BBnad.  Mn.  Bitt  con- 
tIaiMd  to  writ*  for  th*  newly  namM  news- 
paper and  her  coiwmna  were  reed  with  much 
interest  untU  three  wetiu  prior  to  her  death, 
when  ibe  *'*^tw  Hreraritatwl- 

8he  wae  a  member  of  the  Miet  Bi^itlst 
Chincfh  haTtng  awed  In  many  capacttlee. 
She  was  a  teacher  m  the  Fttmary  Dq)art- 
ment  tor  60  yean  and  eerred  ai  Presklent 
of  the  Woman's  Mlsstonary  Society  for  many 
years. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  Vtlday  Afternoon 
Book  Club  and  served  aa  the  first  Librarian 
In  Bamberg.  She  held  an  Honorary  life  ii»m- 
bershlp  In  the  ApoUo  ICusic  Club.  Pormer 
Qoremor  Strom  Thurmond  appointed  Mrs. 
Hltt  the  first  woman  to  aenre  as  Oirionel  on 
the  OoTsmor^  Staff. 

Hto  son.  R.  M.  CTtod")  Httt.  Jr..  who  was 
editor  of  the  Charleston  Evening  Post,  died 
six  years  ago. 

Ber  grandson.  R.  U.  Hltt.  in.  is  now  on 
the  staff  of  the  News  and  Courier  in 
Charleston. 

SurvlTors  Include  two  daughters:  Mrs. 
T.  B.  ThraUkm  (Dorothy)  of  Bamberg;  and 
Mrs.  Charjss  Stuckey  (Carolyn)  of  Charlotte, 
V.C.:  one  sister.  Mrs.  c.  W.  Bents.  Jr.,  of 
Bamberg:  and  a  brother.  Jamee  K.  Strom,  of 
SllTer  Spring.  Maryland.  Aleo  surrinng  are 
10  grandehlldrsn  and  7  great  grandchildren. 
Actlre  pallbearers  were  W.  C.  Hulet,  W.  R. 
Risher.  J.  T.  Burch.  Frank  Fletcher  Burch, 
Carl  Kilgus  and  Pedis  Hiers. 

Honorary  paUbearers  were  Dr.  M.  C.  Wat- 
son. Dr.  F.  M.  Dwlght.  Randolph  Smoak.  Sr.. 
P.  X.  Brabham.  Q.  B.  Inabtnet,  Cecil  Smoak, 
John  D.  Jones.  B.  N.  Folk.  Sr..  Wlatar  HartEog, 
IV.  F.  Klrkland.  Ftancls  Morris,  Clarence 
Brabham.  D.  F.  Bradley.  Carl  Bishop.  M.  O. 
Qault.  J.  L.  Strickland.  B.  D.  Steedly.  Wheeler 
Dukes,  R.  Jj.  Coker.  Norman  KlrlOand.  Monroe 
Hlen.  Herman  Rice,  Chadles  F.  Black.  Henry 
Crlder,  Oene  Schwartlng.  Sr.,  Viigll  Hicks, 
Ben  Clary.  Ed  DavU.  J.  M.  Orlmcs.  J.  W. 
Hand.  Sr..  J.  L.  Blghtower.  J.  R.  Bradley,  Sam 
Black.  John  Pattern,  and  Laurie  Smoak. 

Out  of  town  relatives  and  friends  attend- 
ing were:  Dr.  snd  Mrs.  C.  L.  Stuckey,  Char- 
lotte, N.C.;  Bob  Stuckey.  Charlotte.  N.C; 
Jane  Stuckey,  Louis  Raynor,  Clutflotte. 
N.C:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Cannon  and 
sons,  Charlotte.  N.C;  Thomas  TbralUklll, 
Columbia:  James  E.  Storm,  silver  Spring, 
Md.:  Mrs.  R.  M.  Bitt.  Jr..  Charleston;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  K.  M.  Hltt  m.  Cbarleeton;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oardner  Miller.  Charleston;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Moore,  Chester;  Mrs.  B.  C. 
Strom,  Mccormick;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  iT*"'^'1 
Winn.  McOormlck;  Mrs.  Mary  Riviere.  Mc 
Cormlck;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  Bentz.  Green- 
wood. S.C.:  lise  Strom,  Ninety  Six,  8.C.:  Sen. 
Strom  niunnond.  Washington,  D.C;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tom  Xsdy,  Kelly  and  Suzanne,  Colum- 
bia; Un.  Carolbie  nemmlng,  Columbia;  BUI 
Flemmlog,  |Cay.  Louanne.  Otdumbla;  Mrs. 
WUson  Rents.  Colombia:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J. 
ThraUklll.  Fort  Lawn;  Mr.  and  Mis.  J.  w. 
OutB,  Susan.  Fort  Lawn;  Mrs.  Fkancee 
Pulmer.  Columbia.  Fort  Lawn:  Miss  Ola  BUt. 
Aiken;  Mr.  Wayne  Bi*t,  Morganton.  NXJ^ 
Mrs.  Tom  Overton.  Cbarlotta,  N.C.:  Albert 
Bliaon,  Aiken;  Uxm.  Arthur  Dodd,  Atlanta. 
Oa.;  Mis.  Marget  Burch,  Columbia;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ellison  Capers,  Columbia;  Mrs.  Nlxle 
ree  and  Beth,  Columbia;  Mrs.  Vemioe  Hlnson, 
Columbia;  Mr.  az>d  Mrs.  Henry  Studcey. 
Walonlm.  Orangeburg:  Mrs.  Juliette  Carter. 
X«ke  City;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E^ier  Daughtry. 
Savannah.  Oa.:  Mrs.  Bernard  Rushing 
Nan^,  Savannah.  Oa. 

(ftom  the  Charleston  Evening  Itet, 

Mar.  14. 1«74] 

Mss.  B.M.Bksv 

Wtte  and  mother  at  newspaper  editors, 

Mkt.  WetaoBA  Strom  Bttt  at  EMunbag  was  a 

Journalist  herself.  For  many  years  she  helped 
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her  husband,  the  late  R.  M.  Bitt.  put  out  the 
Bamberg  atrald.  a  weekly  newspaper.  Ber 
acm.  the  Ute  R.  M.  Bit.  Jr..  became  editor  of 
Hie  Evening  Poet  and  wis  an  able  and  popu- 
lar dtiaen  of  Charlestoa.  A  grandson.  R.  M. 
Hitk  m  and  a  grandaon-ln-law.  Oardner 
Miller,  are  nov  on  the  staff  of  Tlie  News  and 
Courier. 

A  fanner  school  teadber  and  tts^hnr  of 
piano,  and  a  Sunday  sdliool  teacher  for  fiO 
years.  Mrs.  Bitt  was  a  iqember  of  the  Strom 
family  of  Edgefield  County  and  a  cousin  of 
Sen.  Strom  THarmond.  B^  death  at  age  82 
luw  ended  the  Ufe  of  an  admirable  woman. 

(From  the  BanAetg  (ao,)  Advertiaer-Bkrald. 

Mar.  14. 1S74] 
WmroNA  SiMox  Bar 

When  Mrs.  Robert  Melrln  Bitt.  Sr.  was  laid 
to  rest  Saturday  aftemoDn.  beside  her  hus- 
band, a  vital  chapter  In  the  history  of  this 
newq>i4>er,  wss  closed,  dosed  because  no  one 
could  ever  replace,  or  even  eqiial.  her  ability 
toielate  to  hundreds  of  readers,  sach  week, 
the  hnportaot  evente  of  the  area.  Ber  writ- 
ings have  ersaied  pages  ^nd  pages  of  history, 
that  will  be  cherl8hed.fQr  many,  many  years. 
Ber  brilliant  mind  contained  a  prodigious 
supply  of  knowledge,  all  indexed  away  untU 
It  was  needed.  Now,  she  has  laid  down  her 

life's  work  and  gone  to  Uvt  In  a  better  place 

a  plaoe  she  looked  forward  to  seeing. 

One  ot  oxir  fbndeet  memorlee  of  this  lie- 
loved  soul  was  her  deteisnlnation  to  do  her 
Job  well,  even  when  the  pain  in  her  physical 
body  was  so  great.  She  had  an  inq>iring.  di- 
vine Influence  on  those  of  us  who  worked 
with  her  near  the  end;  and  long  ago,  she 
molded  around  her.  a  pattern  of  honesty  and 
kindness  that  has  becofne  embedded  into 
thoee  of  us  who  worlwd  years  ago  under  her 
supervision  and  later,  at  her  side. 

Her  wwk  in  the  churcb  was  an  Important 
part  of  her  daUy  routine.  She  taught  in  the 
Primary  Department  for  half  a  century:  she 
wae  President  of  the  Woiaen's  Missionary  So- 
ciety tat  many  years;  and  she  served  on  nu- 
HKrous  church  committees.  Bbe  Instilled  In 
her  children,  at  an  early  age,  how  lmp<xtant 
the  Church  wae,  and  at  her  bedside  thoee 
last  few  day,  this  was  the  part  of  their  lives 
they  remlnisoed  most  about. 

Bar  dedication  to  her  husband  was  sur- 
passed only  by  her  dedication  to  her  Lord 
and  she  worked  by  his  aide  aU  thoee  long 
hard  years,  when  It  was  such  a  struggle  to 
make  ends  meet.  She  was  a  loving  wife  and 
true  friend  to  her  journalist  busbcuid  To- 
gether they  preserved  history.  When  the  Ad- 
vertlzer  acquired  the  Bamberg  Herald  In 
1972,  and  the  Idea  of  a  name  change  was  dis- 
cussed, we  wanted  to  preserve  for  her  the 
Berald"  name.  In  exchai^ge  for  the  love  and 
Influence  she  had  on  us  here  at  the  Adver- 
tiaer,  so  the  name  "Advertlzer-Herald"  was 
created. 

B«r  long  suffering  has  aided  and  she  must 
be  having  a  glorious  reunion  in  Beaven  We 
loved  her  dearly. 

[From  the  Bamberg  (8.0.)  Advertlzer-Herald 

Mar.  14.  lBf741 

Tanxrras  to  Mka.  Hxtt 

Bunberg  County  has  Idst  one  of  its  most 
beloved  residente  in  the  passing  of  Mrs 
Robert  Mdvln  (Welnona  Strom)  Hltt  on 
Ftiday,  March  8,  1874  after  a  serious  and 
lingering  illneas  while  a  patient  in  the  Bam- 
berg County  Memorial  hospital  when  Ood 
In  his  inflmte  wisdom  saw  fit  to  take  her 
to  her  Heavenly  Home.  Although  not  physl- 
oaUy  mtU  for  oonsidMvhle  time,  she  con- 
tinued cheerful  and  interested  in  others. 

For  many  years.  She  was  aasooUted  vrtth 
her  late  hwlband  In  g««ierlng  local  news 
for  The  Bamberg  Herald.  fe^Mioially  mm  ahe 
gifted  in  handling  evwy  minute  detail  of 
brtdal  evantsh  births,  deaths,  "VCKMa  AND 
•raXNOe-,  as  vreu  as  day  to  day  events. 

Ber  usage  and  fkm  of  eloquent  langiMge 
have  caused  folks  in  many  towns  and  areas 
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to  antidpato  each  week  reading  the  "News 
from  Bome." 

Always  modest  and  never  seeking  aeu 
glory.  She  fined  a  plaoe  }n  this  oommunltv 
with  grace  and  dignity. 

She  was  an  undsnrtandlng  wife,  devoted 
mother,  and  loyal  friend,  who  loved  her 
church  and  aa  long  as  health  peimtUad  wu 
active  in  every  phase  aX  Ohristian  eervloe. 

She  oontinned  her  new*  gathering  for  rbm 
Berald  during  the  ownership  of  the  Brabham 
Fumiy.  and  later  with  tlw  AdvartlHr-Banad 
of  Carl  and  Betty  KUgna.  not  wlahlng  to  omit 
anything  of  intoreet  th«t  she  knew  about. 
Even  on  her  deathlbed  ia^  was  Intcnsted  in 
people  koA  what  they  w«re  doing  and  oon- 
trlboted  her  news  floluma  up  untn  the  verv 
end.  ' 

Mrs.  Hltt  will  surely  leave  a  void  in  the 
daUy  Uvee  of  many  who  Ipved  her  and  called 
her  FRIEND. 
We  thank  Ood  for  her  Bfe.— K.  F.  B. 

nuBOTSTO  luis.  Brrr 
I  wonder  U  I  can  possiUy  do  Justice  to  the 
person  I'm  attempting  to  write  about.  I 
speak  of  Mrs.  R.  M.  (Welnona)  Bitt.  As  for 
that,  could  anybody  do  her  Justice?  I'm  on 
the  verge  of  following  in  the  footetepe  of  a 
colored  friend  to  the  family  when  he  asked 
ths  family  if  they  wanted  him  to  sweep  the 
yard  as  usual,  and  as  he  swept  the  tears  were 
rxumlng  out  of  his  eyes. 

I  guess  my  feeble  efforte  could  be  called 
a  requiem.  The  Dictiozury  says  a  requiem 
can  be  a  Bigh  Mass  In  the  Catholic  Church, 
or  as  I  think  of  it,  it  can  be  a  hymn  In  honor 
of  the  dead.  Mrs.  Hltt  lived  a  Christian  life. 
I  KNOW.  Back  in  the  days  when  my  wife 
taught  school  at  rural  Wo»dlawn  she  hoarded 
VTith  her  mother  on  Carlisle  Street  in  Bam- 
berg, Just  a  few  steps  from  the  mtt's  home. 
When  I  came  In  off  the  road,  there  I  parked, 
too.  That  was  my  flrst  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hltt,  but  as  the  years  passed, 
that  acquaintance  thlclcened  to  at  least  a  one 
way  street  In  a  deep  friendship.  Mrs.  Hltt 
spent  most  of  her  life  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness. I  spent  most  of  mine  both  In  the  news- 
paper (Charlotte  Evening  News)  and  Maga- 
zines such  as  Colliers,  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Look,  Farm  Journal  and  Readers  Digest. 
Many  nights  we  kept  the  phone  busy,  talk- 
ing about  past  history.  Often  she  wo\ild  call 
me.  More  often  probably  ]  would  call  her. 

Mrs.  Hltt,  It  seemed  to  me,  began  to  fall 
In  health  after  she  had  lost  both  her  rather 
illustrious  son,  we  called  him  "Red" — (Mel- 
vin)  who  was  Editor  of  the  Charleston  Eve- 
ning Post,  and  also  lost  her  husband.  She 
was  then  alone  at  home,  except  for  Dorothy 
who  lived  nearby,  and  I'm  sure  very  lone- 
some. But  in  byg(me  years,  when  ehe  wss 
raising  her  chUdren  I'm  pretty  sure  there 
was  nobody  on  Carlisle  Street  that  was  lone- 
some. "Bed"  was  a  jweacher.  Yes,  that's  right. 
Everything  movable  was  burled  on  that  block 
and  "Bed"  always  conducted  the  funeral.  He 
bad  a  nice,  cooperative  audience,  too.  There 
was  my  son,  Wesley,  Charles  Henry  Hutto, 
Oovan  Hutto,  Jimmy  Buach,  Robert  Hutto, 
Nocman  Klrkland.  Billy  Ouess  to  follow 
"Bed's"  leadership.  There  was  an  old  two 
story  bam  In  my  wife's  niother's  back  yard 
and  "Red's"  pulpit  was  the  Uttle  window 
at  the  top  that  was  used  to  put  hay  through. 
What  those  hoys  couldnt  think  of  in  good 
clean  fun.  It  couldn't  be  thought  of.  I  re- 
member once  they  had  a  Bamum  and  Bailey 
show  In  the  back  yard  of  one  of  the  housw 
A  water  hoee  began  to  (Ug  Itaelf  into  the 
ground.  Evidently  nobody  thought  to  cut  the 
water  off.  Anyway  It  dug  ftself  underground 
and  the  combined  strength  of  the  whole  gang 
couldnt  puU  it  out.  People  came  from 
rather  long  distences  to  figure  It  out. 

I  can  remember  another  night  when  the 
eereams  of  two  or  three  women  at  various 
periods  finally  intemq>ted'  my  reading  and  I 
want  to  investigate.  They  had  made  a  large 
kmUw  out  at  Btnfled  stockings,  tied  a  rope 
to  It  and  hid  themselves.  As  people  walked 
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the  street,  the  "aaafce  began  crawling  out 
of  the  buahes  right  aver  their  fee*."  Another 
Mheme,  they  would  wee,  tliey  would  borrow 
an  unsuspecting  person'^  wallet,  tie  a  string 
to  It  and  wat(^  people  try  to  pick  It  up. 
Tee,  there  was  fun  on  t&at  Mock,  and  I'm 
sure  many  were  the  times  Mrs.  Bttt  sat  alone 
with  a  perfect  picture  of  theee  years  passing 
In  kalaidoscopic  formation  in  her  memory, 
and  then,  no  doubt  many  were  the  tears 
.  she  shed.  I  used  to  particularly  enjoy  kidding 
Mr.  Hltt.  Be  was  a  rabid  prohibitionist  from 
the  time  I  flrst  knew  him.  and  he  dldnt 
spare  the  pages  of  his  new^sper  in  letting 
the  world  know  how  he  felt.  Thoee  were  the 
days  of  prohibition  when  bootleggers  right 
and  left  were  getting  rich.  I  told  him  once 
I'd  like  to  take  a  Uttle  bet  with  him — that 
be  could  name  the  town  and  the  hotel,  I 
would  check  into  that  hotel  at  twelve  mid- 
night, and  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  will 
have  bought  a  quart  of  liquor.  He  didn't  be- 
lieve me.  In  the  flrst  place,  but  in  the  second 
place  he  said  he  wasn't  a  betting  man.  I 
would  have  won  the  bet.  Liquor  could  be 
bought  anywhere  In  the  stete,  but  never  with 
his  permission.  He  bated  Life  Magazine.  I 
knew  It  and  had  a  goodly  number  of  laughs 
over  that  fact.  Once  Life  came  out  with  a 
particular  scurrilous  article  about  South 
Carolina.  I  carried  the  magazine  in  to  him 
and  asked  him  If  he  had  seen  It.  He  said 
no— that  he  had  thrown  every  copy  of  Life 
In  the  waste  basket  without  bothermg  to 
look  at  it  because  It  made  him  mad  and  he 
didn't  like  to  get  mad. 

When  Mr.  Hltt  acAA  out  to  Katharine  and 
Oene,  they  asked  Mrs.  Hltt  to  remain  with 
them  until  they  were  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  tiie  "ropes."  She  did,  and  wrote  the 
column  "Folks  and  Things."  I  often  won- 
dered If  she  knew  everybody  In  the  entire 
country. 

Somehow,  Mrs.  Hltt,  you  are  very  dose  to 
me  at  this  moment.  I'm  reaaonably  sure 
you're  looking  over  my  shoulder.  You  know 
now  that  death  is  not  a  monster,  although 
rm  reasonably  sure  you've  felt  that  way  a 
long  time.  If  those  you  left  behind  who  ars 
dear  to  you  can  feel  that  death  in  a  lot 
ot  ways  can  be  a  friend,  their  hecurte  will 
ttA  broken  no  longer.  Siuely  they  will  re- 
member the  experience  of  John,  the  true  and 
loyal  friend  of  Jesus.  He  started  with  Christ 
sa  a  very  young  man.  Be  made  a  lot  of  mis- 
takes, but  he  was  faithful.  Finally,  he  was 
exiled  on  the  Isle  of  Patmos  by  those  who 
had  no  love  for  Christ.  It  was  a  foul  place, 
but  there  are  usually  some  sort  of  compensa- 
tlooa.  In  John's  case,  Ood  rolled  the  curtain 
beck  and  let  him  see  Beaven.  What  a  naarvd- 
ous  report  he  gave  us.  "And  Ood  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes  and  tixere  shall 
be  no  man  death,  nor  sorrow,  nor  crying, 
nc^paln." 

Yes,  Mrs.  Hltt,  loved  onee  are  precious  to 
us,  but  there  Inevitably  oomes  a  day  when 
one  Is  transformed  before  our  eyea.  We  oan- 
noi  talk  to  hw,  nor  she  to  us.  But  like  the 
refrsshing  sound  at  a  waterfall  or  the  mfriody 
of  music  oomes  the  words  "^  am  the  resur- 
leotion  and  the  life.  Be  that  brtlsveth  in  me, 
thotigh  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live.  And 
*liosoev«  llveth  and  believeth  In  me  shall 
never  die."  Wow  we  know.  We  KNOW  our 
mother  Ilvee.  Tee,  Mrs.  Hltt.  you  have  walked 
with  the  Blest  in  that  Mansion  of  rest.  How 
luwy  you  must  be. — ^W.  D.  Ohltty. 

A  nuTsa  xw  THK  FomaAX.  SntvicB  or  Maa. 
WanvoNA  SraoM  Birr,  Mabcr  0,  1874 

(By  the  Reverend  C.  Eugene  Jonee,  pa8t<» 
of  Trinity  United  Methodist  Church,  Bam- 
berg, 8.C.) 

Our  Father,  we  thank  Thee  that  Thy  Son. 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  conquered  death  and 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through 
the  gospel.  We  praise  Thee  tat  Bis  aesuranoe 
of  Thy  house  of  many  mansions,  where  Sto 
has  prepared  a  place  for  us,  that  where  Be  is, 
thwe  we  may  be  also.  We  thank  Thee,  above 


all.  for  our  Lord's  glorious  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  and  for  the  sure  hope  of  life  with 
Him  for  evermore.  Wherefore  we  re>olce  in 
this  hour  for  Mrs.  mtt  whom  we  have  lost 
on  earth,  but  who  Is  now  with  ITiee.  Though 
we  sorrow  for  our  loss,  we  thank  Thee  for 
her  infinite  gain,  knowing  that  for  Mrs.  Httt 
to  depart  yesterday  to  be  with  Christ  is  far 
better  for  her. 

We  thank  Thee  for  Mrs.  Hltt  who  has  faith- 
fully lived,  and  who  has  peaoefuUy  died.  We 
thank  Thee  for  all  fair,  pleasant,  tender, 
sweet  and  precious  memories  of  Mrs.  Hltt 
and  for  all  living  hopes  we  have  for  her  In 
the  life  to  come.  We  thank  Thee  that  Mrs. 
Hltt  has  died  In  the  Lord,  and  who  now  rests 
from  her  labors,  having  received  the  end  of 
her  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  her  aoul. ' 

O  Lord  and  Bdaster.  who  Thyaelf  didst  weep 
beeide  the  grave,  and  art  touched  vrlth  the 
feeling  of  our  sorrows;  fulfill  now  Thy  prom- 
ise that  Thou  wilt  not  leave  Thy  people  com- 
fortless, but  wilt  come  to  tttem.  Reveal  Thy- 
self unto  Thy  sorrowing  servante,  and  cause 
them  to  bear  Thee  say,  "I  am  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  life:  he  that  believeth  in  Me, 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live :  and 
whosoever  llveth  and  believeth  in  Me  shall 
never  die."  Help  them.  O  Lord,  to  turn  to 
Thee  with  true  discernment,  and  to  abide  In 
Thee  through  Uvmg  faith,  that  they  may 
find  now  the  comfort  of  Thy  presence. 

Father,  so  fill  their  hearte  with  trust  In 
Thee,  that  they  nuiy  without  ftear  commit 
Mrs.  Hltt  to  Thy  never-falling  love  for  the 
life  to  c(une.  O  Lord,  we  pray  "Hiee,  give  us 
Thy  strength,  that  we  may  live  more  bravely 
and  faithfully  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are 
no  longer  with  us  here  upon  earth;  and  grant 
us  so  to  serve  Thee  day  by  day  that  vw  may 
fled  eternal  fellowship  with  them,  through 
Him  who  died  and  rose  again  for  us  aU,  even 
Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord,  in  whose  Precious, 
Blessed  Name  vre  pray.  Amen. 

PUNOUL  SaavKx  Foi  Mas.  R.  M.  Rrrr 

(Dr.  Jamee  P.  CazroU,  Pastor.  Fhrst  Baptist 

Church.  Bamberg,  S.O.,  Mar.  8,  1874) 

In  the  31st.  Ohi^Cer  of  Proverbs,  we  find 
a  beautiful  word-portrait  of  a  noble  woman. 
Just  as  a  master  artist  with  palnte  and 
brushes  brings  out  all  of  the  featttree  of  a 
beautiful  face  on  canvaas,  so  the  dlvlnely- 
tospired  writer,  with  carefully-choeen  words. 
delineates  the  qualities  of  a  beautttol  life. 
As  we  look  tfpon  this  word-portrait,  we  see 
that  such  a  vroman  is  the  stey  and  con- 
fidence of  her  husband.  '"Tto.9  heart  of  her 
husband  doth  aafdy  trust  m  her."  She  is 
Industrious,  wortdng  "willingly  wtth  her 
hands".  She  is  graeroua.  "She  st#tGheth  out 
her  hand  to  the  poor;  jaa,  she  reacheth 
forth  her  hands  to  the  nMtfy."  Bbe  la  kind. 
"She  openeth  her  mouth  wtth  wladom.  and 
In  hM-  tongue  la  tbe  law  at  ktndhees.'*  Sb» 
is  wratliy  of  the  praln  of  her  family.  "Hto 
children  arise  up  and  call  her  btaased;  her 
husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  ber."  She  Is 
poeaeesed  of  that  beauty  which  can  come  only 
to  those  whose  Ilvee  are  ttv«d  te  feSowdilp 
vrlth  Ood.  "Fsrvor  la  deceitful  and  beauty  Is 
vain,  but  a  woman  ttiat  feareth  the  Lord, 
abe  shall  be  praiaod."  She  oaada  no  eulogy,  no 
praise  from  man.  "Her  osm  worka  praise  her 
in  the  gatea." 

Tliis,  our  dearlowd  one  aaod  friandt  wlmee 
memory  we  honor  tUs  aftaiBaon.  might  have 
sat  f or  such  a  pot^Mtt.  So  nany  of  ttie  beantl- 
ful  deecTlptlone  of  a  aohle  wcsnan  portray 
so  aptly  the  <iuaUtleB  «f  ber  Ufa.  Aa  ww  think 
of  ber,  we  cannot  bufe^  nmmrtini  Paul's 
deecrlptlosx  of  love  la  tbe  lath.  Chapter  of 
First  Corinthians.  "Lore  euffereth  Ions,  and 
is  kind;  love  envieth  not:jkn«  vauntetti  not 
Itself,  Is  not  puffed  up;  doth  not  behave  itself 
unseemly;  seekath  not  her  own.  la  not  eiwlly 
provcAed;  thlnketh  no  evil;  rajoloeth  not  in 
iniquity,  but  rejolceth  in  the  truth;  beareth 
all  things;  believeth  all  things;  hopeth  all 
things;  endureth  all  things." 


Over  many  years,  her  life  has  been  woven 
Into  the  very  fabric  of  this  Conununlty.  She 
was  ever  a  vital  part  of  all  that  was  good. 
Through  her  vniting,  she  preeerved  for  count- 
less people  beautiful  memonee  of  Important 
evente  In  their  lives.  Futtire  historians  of  our 
Community  will  find  In  her  writings  rich 
sources  of  information.  She  loved  beautiful 
thtngs-beautlful  music,  beautiftil  literature, 
beautiful  art,  beautiful  flowers. 

She  loved  all  of  the  Churcbee  and  waa 
deeply  Interested  m  their  weU-being,  but  aha 
was  completely  devoted  in  her  own  Church, 
serving  In  countless  official  capacities.  She 
served  as  President  of  the  W.  M.  U.  For  half 
a  century,  she  was  a  beloved  Teacher  of 
little  children  In  Sunday  School.  She  was 
a  member  of  many  Important  Committees 
over  the  years.  But  it  waa  in  her  unofllclal 
service  that  she  was  nx)st  dlstlngulahed. 
Always  In  attendance,  always  deeply  con- 
cerned, always  encouraging,  always  willing 
to  do  what  she  could.  Mrs.  Hltt's  attitude 
toward  ber  Chiu-ch  Is  so  well  expressed  In  the 
Hymn: 

I  love  Thy  Kmgdom,  Lord,  the  house  of  Thine  ' 

abode, 
The  Church  our  blest  Redeemer  saved,  with 

His  own  precious  blood. 
For   her   my   tears   shall    fall,    for   her   my 

prayers  ascend. 
To  her  my  cares  and  tolls  be  given,  tUl  cares 

and  tolls  shall  end. 
Beyond  my  highest  Joy,  I  prize  her  heavenly 

ways. 
Her    sweet    communion,    solemn    vows,    her 

hynuis  of  love  and  praise 

One  of  her  chief  regreto  during  her  lllneea 
was  that  she  could  no  longer  attend  the 
Services  of  her  beloved  Church. 

All  of  us  win  have  our  own  personal 
memorlee  of  Mrs.  Hltt.  All  of  us  win  have  our 
own  sense  of  pereonal  indebtedneee  for  eome 
particular  favor  received,  and  some  particu- 
lar blessing  bestowed.  We  ShaU  be  recounting 
them  In  the  years  to  come. 

Her  beloved  and  close-knit  Family  will 
have  the  most  Intimate  ar  ''  precious  memo- 
nee of  an.  They  wUl  remember  her  as  a  loving 
Mother  and  Grandmother,  and  Sister.  Ber 
Children  vrtU  remember  tliat: 

She  always  leaned  to  wateh  for  us. 

Anxious  if  we  were  late. 
In  Winter  by  the  window, 

Jn.  awcxaatx  by  the  gate. 
And  thwigti  we  mocked  her  tenllaily 

Who  had  such  loving  care. 
The  long  way  bome  vrould  seem  more  waS» 

Because  she  waited  there. 

Ber  thoughto  ware  aU  so  f  uU  at  us. 

She  itever  could  forget. 
And  so.  I  think  that  where  aha  Is. 

She  must  be  vraltlng  yet. 

Waiting  tm  we've  come  home  to  her. 

Anxious  If  we  are  late. 
Watehlng  from  Heaven's  Window. 

T  leaning  from  Aaven's  Gate. 

During  her  last  illnees.  Mrs.  Bitt  had  a 
heautlfnl  dream  which  glvee  us  an  ondar- 
atandlng  of  her  notde  life.  Sbe  shared  bv 
dream  with  her  family  because  it  was  no 
real  and  meanlngfol  to  bar.  BSr  family  shared 
the  dream  with  me,  and  I  now  aliare  it  with 
you.  She  dreamed  that  Ae  was  trying  to 
cross  Jordan.  Having  never  been  a  swimmer, 
or  a  lover  of  the  water,  she  waa  having  a 
very  difficult  time.  In  fact,  in  her  dream, 
aha  faaied  that  she  would  not  make  it  aeroM 
the  Blver.  On  the  other  aide,  aha  could  aaa 
some  lamha.  playing  on  t3ie  shore.  One  of 
tham  eesmed  to  sense  her  dlAoul^.  and. 
leering  tbe  ofOwr*.  he  swam  out  to  where  ibe 
was.  Getting  beneath  her.  the  lanab  mxp- 
ported  her  until  she  reached  the  shore.  Then 
another  lamb  came  and  the  two  of  them 
lifted  her  up  and  placed  her  aa.  a  cloud,  and 
she  floated  avray  into  the  heavens. 
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This  dream  U  symboUe  of  Mn.  Bltt'a  Itf*. 
In  early  ymn,  abe  truated  ha  life  to  Blm  who 
ia  "the  fjtulb  at  QoA  which  taketh  away 
tba  Hn  of  tha  wacUL"  Ov«r  these  many  yeaza. 
she  hac .  serred  Blm  who  "hath  hodM  our 
griefs  and  earrted  our  sorrows."  Tixrough 
her  life,  her  theme  has  been  expreaaed  In 
the  words  of  the  Hymn: 


,  how  I  lofe  to  pcoclatm  n. 
Redeemed  by  tb»  blood  o<  tbal^mb: 
nertHamail  through  Hla  flntte  mercy, 
Hla  child,  and  foraver,  X  am. 

The  Lamb  <rf  Ood  whom  aha  trusted,  and 
served,  and  loved  l^w.  bom*  her  through  the 
•walling  cumnt,  and  now.  aha  la  safe  on 
Canaaa'a  aide.  In  hla  vision  of  Heaven.  John 
aays.  "After  this..!  beheld,  and.  Lo.  a  great 
multitude,  which  no  man  could  ntunber,  of 
all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and 
tonguea,  stood  before  the  throne  and  before 
the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robe^,  and 
palma  In  ti)etr  hands,  and  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  'Salvation  to  our  Ood,  which  sitteth 
upon  the  throne  and  unto  the  Ijunb' ."  And 
now,  she  Is  there.  And  again,  John  says, 
"They  ahaU  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst 
any  more;  neither  shall  the  sun  hght  on 
them,  nor  any  beat.  For  the  Lamb  which 
Is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  ahaU  feed 
them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto  the  living 
fountains  of  waters.  And  Ood  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  their  eyea."  (Revelation 
7:9-17) 

Redeemed — and  so  hq>py  In  Jesxis; 

No  language  HER  rapture  can  tell. 

We   know   that   the   light   of   the   Lamb's 

presence 
With  HER  doth  oontlnuaUy  dwall. 


DR.      J.      DUANE      SQUIRES:      NEW 
HAMPSHIRE'B  NOTBD  HI3TOJXIAN 

Mr.  McINTYRB.  Mr.  President,  many 
Americans  are  givlns:  their  time  and  en- 
ergies to  Insure  an  appropriate  200th 
birthday  celebration  for  our  great  Na- 
tion. New  Hampshire  is  fortunate  in 
having  as  its  bicentennial  dialrman  a 
noted  hlstortan,  an  able  administrator, 
and  a  patriotic  American — ^Dr.  J.  Duane 
Squires. 

Author  of  a  four-volume  history  of  the 
Oranite  State  and  a  sliigle  volume  his- 
tory of  the  State  for  young  readers.  Dr. 
Squires  has  also  contributed  to  goivem- 
ment  serving  as  a  munldiml  Judge. 

His  contributions  to  community.  State, 
and  Nation  have  been  nimierous  and 
varied.  Dr.  Squires  was  recently  honored 
by  his  electicm  as  Chairman  of  the  Bi- 
centennial Council  of  the  Thirteen 
Original  States.  The  council  helps  to  ac^ 
quaint  the  Thirteen  Orlctnal  States  with 
each  other's  policies  and  activities  re- 
lating to  the  observance  of  the  Nation's 
iwproachlng  birthday.  It  also  assumes 
leadership  in  the  develi^ane&t  of  pro- 
grams of  intwesi  and  slgniflcance  to  the 
TUrteen  Original  States  as  a  group. 

All  ot  tiUBM  quaUtlaa  dtatinguished  Dr. 
Squires  as  New  Hampshire's  foremost 
tatstorlan.  At  this  time  I  wlafa  to  take 
note  of  Dr.  Squires'  excellent  writings.  An 
article  recenUy  appearlng'ln  New  Hamp- 
shire Echoes  deidctB  John  Stark  as  one 
of  our  finest  Bevoluticaiary  patriots. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Dr.  Squires  "John  Stai^— 
Portrait  of  a  Patriot,"  be  printed  in  the 
Rscots. 

■niere  being  ix>  objection,  the  artlcfc 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

JOBK  STAaK — ^POKtsan  or  a  Patuot 
CBy  J.  Duane  Bqulres) 

On  the  State  House  lawn  In  Concord 
stands  a  statue  of  John  Stark,  dedicated  In 
1800.  In  SUtuary  Hall,  located  In  our 
nation's  Capitol,  Is  another  statue  at  John 
Stark,  accepted  by  OonBreaa  in  18M.  And 
in  Manchester  la  a  notable  queetrlan  statue  of 
thla  same  man,  unveiled  in  1948.  Four  words 
of  his,  "Live  free  or  die."  became  the  official 
motto  of  New  Hampshire  In  1946  and  now  ap- 
pear on  the  state's  moto«  vehicle  plates.  The 
Qranlta  State  town  of  Piarcy  renamed  itself 
stark  tn  laa,  and  Ohio  haa  a  Stark  County 
named  for  him. 

Who  was  tUs  man  to  whom  so  much 
honor  haa  been  paid,  yet  of  whom  so  Uttle 
U  known  by  people  today  This  patriot  grew 
up  In  a  modest  house  by  Amoekeag  Falls  on 
a  alte  within  what  is  now  Manchester  (The 
bouse  In  which  he  then  lived  still  stands, 
although  no  longer  on  its  original  land. 
Carefully  reetored  and  transplanted  to  Elm 
Street,  It  Is  now  a  prlzad  poeaesslon  of  the 
D.AJt.).  Once  a  c^>tlTe  of  the  Indians, 
Staik  was  a  veteran  soldier  by  the  time  the 
Revolutionary  War  began,  vrtth  a  notable 
military  career  In  the  French  and  Indian 
War  behind  him. 

In  the  hectic  days  after  the  clashes  be- 
tween Amolcans  and  British  at  Vexlngton 
and  Concord  In  the  spring  of  1775.  Stark 
went  to  Masaachusette.  Socni  be  was  luuned 
commanding  ofllcar  of  a  regiment  of  man 
than  1000  New  Hampshire  militiamen  who 
had  flocked  to  the  Bay  Colony  In  sympathy 
with  Its  cMMse.  Colonel  Stark  commanded 
over  900  of  these  men  at  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  on  June  17,  a  battle  In  which 
1600  Americans  Inflicted  great  loss  upon 
some  of  the  most  famous  regiments  of  the 
British  Army. 

In  1776  Stark  and  his  regiment — ^the  First 
New  Hampahlre — crossed  the  Delaware  River 
with  General  Washington  on  OurlBtmas 
night.  He  aided  mlghtl^  In  defeating  the 
British  at  Trenton.  In  August  1777,  Stark, 
by  now  a  Brigadier  General,  commanded  the 
troops  that  defeated  a  British  advance 
guard  near  Bennington,  Vermont — a  con- 
flict which  was  the  txitnlng  point  in  tha 
Revolutionary  War.  In  1778  Stark  was  In- 
volved in  the  Rhode  IslfAd  campaign.  And 
In  1780  he  was  a  member  of  the  court  martial 
which  sentenced  Major  Andre  to  death  for 
complicity  In  Benedict  Arnold's  treason.  At 
the  end  of  the  war.  Jofm  Stark  was  pro- 
moted to  ^e  rank  of  Major  General  In  the 
Continental  Army,  a  dlat^otlon  he  cherished 
for  the  rest  of  hla  Ufe.. 

John  Stark  was  marrlail  to  Elizabeth  Page 
of  Dunbarton  for  almoot  66  years.  His  pet 
name  for  hla  wlfa  was  ^MoUy,"  and  many 
atorlea  have  been  told  ,  of  how  he  would 
affectionately  address  her  by  this  cognomen. 
One  of  ttifi  moft  repeated  ooncams  a  rallying 
cry  to  Itla  troops  at  Bennington  In  which  he 
exhorted  th«n  to  rout  the  Red  Coats  "or 
tonight  MoUy  Stark  sleapa  a  widow  I" 

The  J(dim  Stark  Highway  oommemorates 
his  trek  acrosa  New  Hadipdilre  on  his  way 
to  the  Battle  of  Bennington,  and  an  Im- 
pressive moral  In  the  State  Senate  Cham- 
ber In  Oonoord  shows  the  Oeneral  as  he  was 
leaving  his  sawmill  te  Dtcryflald  to  lead  his 
mOltlamen  to  Bfaaaachusetts  in  177B.  But 
even  so,  his  nam*  and  aecompllshments  are 
stlU  not  weU  known  to  th«  people  of  onr 
state  two  hundred  years  after  his  deeds  were 
the  talk  of  the  eolonlee. 

Stark  died  In  1822.  Later,  when  Congress 
accepted  ttoe  Stark  statue,  Senator  Jacob 
H.  OaUlnger  of  Concord  would  write:  "Plain 
in   appearance,   awkward   in   manner,   un- 


trained in  the  artft^faooMl  Ufa.  uasdaaatad 
and  bruSk.  ka,  aeverttMlass  aohleived  undying 
fame,  and  the  hwler  at  Ills  name  wlU  never 
grow  dim  so  long  as  aaaa  love  honeaty.  ad> 
mire  brsvary  and  reeognke  tbe  graodeur  of 
patriotic  devotion  to  dtity  and  to  coun- 
try ..  ."  It  was  an  aetnwate  deaerlptloa  o( 
a  remarkable  IndlvlduaL  . 


SENATOR  LLOYD  ^ENTSEN'S  AD-' 
DRESS  TO  THE  CQNTER  FOR  THE 
STUDY  OP  THE  PRESIDENCY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  issues  before  the  American  peo- 
ple concerns  the  natuit  and  dimensions 
of  the  office  of  the  Presidency.  Ques- 
tions about  this  office— »its  power  and  its 
relationship  with  the  Other  branches  of 
the  Government — are  matters  of  lively 
debate  and  serious  stuc^  throughout  our 
country. 

On  March  31,  1974,  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  the  Presidency  held  its  fifth  an- 
nual symposium  in  Reston,  Va.  One  of 
the  guest  speakers  was  Senator  Lloyd  M. 
Bentsen  of  Texas. 

Senator  Bentsen  articulated  a 
thoughtful,  reasoned  conception  of  those 
elements  which  are  part  of  the  Presi- 
dency, and  of  the  limits  and  opportu- 
nities inherent  in  the  exercise  of  the 
responsibilities  of  thai  office.  He  puts 
into  perspective  the  many  demands 
which  are  made  on  the  person  who  oc- 
cupies the  Presidenc5«— requiring  that 
pferson  to  be  "not  only  (Thief  Executive 
and  Commander-in-Chief,  but  skilled 
politician,  analyst,  plaiuier,  educator, 
leader,  and  example." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Senator 
Bentsen's  remarks  go  to  the  heart  of 
many  of  the  troubles  we  perceive  in  the 
Presidency  today,  and  1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objeotion,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

AsDSXsa  or  How.  Iaotd  Bxmtsen 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  Jola  you  today  In  this 
very  timely  and  Importaxit  discussion  of  the 
Office  of  the  Presidency,  which  Is  beiiv 
viewed  with  alarm  on  aa  sides  these  days. 

On  the  one  band,  ther^  ja  widespread  fear 
that  the  Office  of  Prealdent  has  become  ovar- 
powerfuL  On  the  other,  there  Is  fear  that 
It  Is  on  tbe  verge  of  losing  the  power  it 
needs  to  be  effective. 

I  think  It  wotUd  encourage  aU  vlewers- 
wlth-alarm  to  know  that  thla  symposium 
Is  taking  place.  It  certainly  encouragea  ms. 

This  la  a  far  move  comstructlve  approach 
to  cltlaanshlp  than  the  one  advocated  by 
Gordon  Btraohan  when  he  advised  yovng 
people  to  stay  away  from  govenunent. 

I  want  to  congratulate  all  of  you,  and  only 
for  having  been  chosen  to  represent  your 
colleges  and  unlverstttos  here,  but  also  for 
having  placed  the  serious  study  of  govern- 
ment high  on  your  persodal  priorities. 

This  kind  of  commitment,  plus  such  op- 
jMrtunltles  as  this  tarvan.  for  the  exchange 
of  Ideas,  Is  promising  for  the  future  of  the 
presidency  and  of  democracy. 

So  I  commend  you  for  being  here.  And  I 
commend  Dr.  Hozle  and  the  Center  for  tbe 
Study  of  the  Presidency  for  both  the  con- 
cept and  the  implementation  of  this  annual 
symposium. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  It. 


Ajynl  3,  197J^ 
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Like  many  dtlaana.  I  have  been  giving  a 
great  deal  of  thought  to  the  presidency — how 
It  was  conceived,  what  It  has  become,  and 
what  It  can  be,  and  must  be  In  the  future. 
If  democracy  ia  to  flourish. 

In  sharing  some  of  those  thoughts  with 
you,  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  office,  rather  than  any  speciflc 
President.  And  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that 
there  is  a  disturbing  trend  In  the  concept  of 
tbe  Presidency  which  started  many  years 
ago.  It  wasn't  something  that  cropped  up 
under  the  cxurent  Administration.  And  it 
was  as  mucb  the  fault  of  the  Coagress — a 
failure  of  Congress  to  assert  Its  Constitu- 
tional role,  over  an  extended  period  of  tUne — 
as  It  was  the  fault  of  the  Elxecutlve  Branch. 

I  recognize  that  It  Is  all  too  easy  for  a 
member  of  the  Senate  to  take  a  crltlMl  view 
of  the  Executive.  The  adversary  relationship 
between  the  two  was  built  Into  our  Con- 
stitution and  the  function  of  government 
depends  on  it. 

Members  of  the  Senate  are  not  expected  to 
always  agree  with  the  President — even  If  they 
belong  to  the  President's  Party.  But  we  are 
expected  to  respect  his  concept  and  conduct 
of  tbe  office. 

The  concept  of  the  Presidency  has  been 
changing  over  a  period  of  time  and  from 
my  vlewxx>lnt,  much  of  the  change  has  not 
been  for  the  better. 

The  recent  turmoil  surrounding  that  of- 
fice is  a  clear  signal  that  It  Is  time  to  re- 
examine tbe  role  of  the  President  in  exercis- 
ing the  "Just  powers"  conferred  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed. 

Before  I  contmue,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
when  I  speak  of  the  Presidency,  I  dont  think 
of  It  as  an  office  restricted  to  males  only,  and 
I  have  no  difficulty  visualizing  a  woman  ex- 
ecutive. But  since  such  terms  as  "spokes- 
person" and  "qhalrperson"  don't  trip  natural- 
ly off  my  tongue,  and  I  find  "he-or-she"  and 
"hlm-or-her"  awkward  encumbrances  to 
communication.  I  will  simply  ask  you  to  ac- 
cept my  remarks  as  applying  to  both  sexes. 

A  President  Is  required  to  be  many  things — 
to  millions  of  jieople. 

First  of  all,  he  must  be  a  pcAltlclan. 

That  may  be  a  rash  statmnent  to  make,  In 
view  of  the  distrust  of  polltlclana  that  Is  so 
rampant  today.  But  I  know  you  are  mature 
enough  to  recognize  the  difference  between 
good  and  bad  politics,  and  to  realize  that  no 
politics  Is  a  code  for  chaoa. 

A  politician — in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word — understands  the  forces  that  motivate 
people  to  action  In  a  common  cause.  A  politi- 
cian has  a  philosophy  of  government,  and  the 
ablUty  to  translate  that  philosophy  Into 
programs. 

To  do  this,  he  has  to  be  able  to  work  with 
the  Congress,  in  a  spirit  of  respect  for  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  pe<9le  and  re- 
spect for  the  balance  of  powers  provided  by 
the  Constitution. 

Moreover,  he  must  be  able  to  work  with 
the  leaders  of  his  own  party.  To  function 
effectively,  he  has  to  be  the  leader  of  his 
party.  But  he  must  also  be  vsUllng  to  subject 
himself  to  the  discipline  of  the  party. 

The  President  cannot  conduct  his  office 
In  a  vacuum.  He  must  have  the  support  of 
bis  party  to  initiate  programs  and  to  make 
programs  workable.  Votes  are  not  enough. 
Votes  win  elections — but  they  do  not  guar- 
antee good  government. 

Our  form  of  government  depends  on  a 
strong  two-party  system,  and  on  a  sound 
working  relationship  between  elected  officials 
of  both  parties. 

The  President  Is  In  a  unique  position  to 
promote  that  kind  of  relationship.  Lyndon 
Johnson  understood  that  very  weU.  He  was 
most  effective  In  mobilizing  blpartlaan  sup- 
port for  legislative  programs. 

In  spite  of  all  the  Jokes  about  his  arm- 


twisting  techniques  and  his  "Come-let-us- 
reason-together"  slogan,  history  cant  Ignore 
the  unprecedented  program  of  domestic  leg- 
islation enacted  during  his  administration. 

His  greatest  successes  were  achieved  by 
working  vrtth  party  support;  his  worst  fail- 
ures, by  proceeding  without  It. 

The  role  most  commonly  ascribed  to  the 
President  Is  that  of  Chief  Executive,  charged 
with  responsibility  for  executing  the  laws 
passed  by  the  legislative  brancb.  And  exe- 
cuting them — as  my  friend  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey has  said — does  not  mean  killing  them 
off,  by  arbitrary  means  of  impoundment  and 
freezing  of  funds  allocated  for  authorized 
programs,  or  by  the  unconstitutional  exer- 
cise of  the  veto  power. 

The  Constitution  does  not  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  prerogative  of  executing  only  those 
laws  he  happens  to  approve. 

Reject  for  democratic  principles  demands 
that  the  President  be  willing  to  execute  the 
laws  en{u:ted  by  Congress.  That  implies  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  sep- 
aration of  powers. 

We  have  seen  what  I  consider  a  dangerous 
erosion  of  that  sepcu'atlon  over  the  past 
three  decades;  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Americans  have  accepted  this  without  un- 
due concern  becaiise  they  tend  to  favor  a 
strong  President.  But  I  think  there  has  been 
some  oonfuslon  In  tbe  past  about  what  a 
strong  President  Is. 

Is  it  one  who  rides  roughshod  over  the 
principle  of  separation  of  powers  One  who 
extends  the  power  and  authority  oA  his  office 
at  the  expense  of  other  branches  of  govern- 
ment that  are  presumed  to  be  co-eqxial? 

We  can't  afford  to  be  confused  over  the 
distinction  between  a  strong  President  and  a 
strong  Oovemment,  a  strong  country. 

My  view  of  a  strong  President  is  one  who 
acts  decisively  and  competently  within  his 
constitutionally  assigned  limits,  taking  f  uU 
personal  reeponslblllty  for  tbe  conduct  of  the 
executive  brancb.  Its  successes  and  Its  faU- 
ures. 

In  what  has  been  described  as  the  most 
powerful  and  the  nwst  demanding  Job  in 
the  world  today,  this  naturally  requires  a 
high  d^ree  of  executive  ability — which  does 
not  Imply  that  the  government  should  be,  or 
can  be,  run  as  a  business.  The  politician- 
President  knows  this  Is  not  so. 

Governing  Is  an  art — not  a  business — al- 
though some  of  the  lesaona  and  techniques  of 
the  modem  business  world  could  certainly 
be  used  to  better  advantage  In  government. 

But  the  executive-President  knows,  as 
Harry  Truman  knew,  that  the  buck  stops  at 
his  desk. 

He  Is  responsible  for  maintaining  the  struc- 
ture of  the  executive  branch  at  a  manageable 
level,  for  supervising  the  functions  of  all  the 
depcurtments  that  are  answerable  to  him — as 
he  is  answerable  to  the  pe<^le. 

So  he  must  be  sklUed  in  delegating  author- 
ity and  in  selecting  capable  people  to  whom 
he  can  delegate  authority. 

I  think  the  measiure  of  a  Prealdent  can  very 
well  be  taken  by  the  quality  of  his  appoint- 
ments. 

As  a  wise  man  once  remarked :  A  dishonest 
man  cannot  keep  honest  employees,  for  they 
will  expose  him;  an  incompetent  man  cannot 
keep  competent  employees,  for  they  will  be 
frustrated;  and  an  Inferior  man  cannot  keep 
superior  employees,  tat  they  will  outshine 
him. 

A  strong  President  wlU  surround  >»<"'■»»»* 
with  strong  and  effective  advlaers.  He  ia,  after 
all,  the  Chl^  Executive — not  the  sole  execu- 
tive. 

Every  member  of  the  Cabinet,  every  agency 
head,  should  be  an  executive — and  a  highly 
competent  executive — as  well  as  an  adviser  to 
the  President,  who  is  then  free  to  fulfill  his 
function  as  Chief  Executive. 


And  right  here  I  would  like  to  say  that  It 
is  high  time  to  return  to  the  Cabinet  system. 

It  has  been  downgraded  and  bypassed  fix 
too  long. 

Government  Is  far  too  complex,  and  events 
move  far  too  rapidly,  to  be  managed  by  a 
White  House  clique. 

The  country  is  dangerously  weakened  when 
the  Cabinet  is  supplanted  by  a  team  of  face- 
less, anonymous  advisers  who  pay  alleglfmoe 
only  to  the  President. 

There  is  no  place  in  a  democracy  for  an 
elite  palace  guard  compoeed  of  men  who 
have  never  been  elected  to  office,  and  who 
have  never  been  formally  appointed  to  office 
with  the  Constitutional  safeguard  of  Senate 
review  and  confirmation. 

I  believe  we  had  too  much  spotlight  on 
the  White  House  and  not  enough  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Departments. 

The  press  Is  inclined  to  focus  on  the  White 
House  as  the  power  center.  That  focus  could 
be  changed  by  a  President  who — by  his  ap- 
pointments and  his  actions — turns  the  ^ot- 
Ught  on  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  as 
spokesmen  for  their  departments  and  for  the 
Administration,  in  the  areas  of  their  exper- 
tise. 

It  Is  an  unvTlse  President  who  bypasses  or 
usurpw  the  function  of  the  Cabinet.  A  Pres- 
ident who  Is  strong  on  foreign  policy  may  be 
said  to  be  "his  own  Secretary  of  State."  I 
have  heard  that  remark  made  of  various 
Presidents,  in  tones  of  adnUratlon. 

But  I  am  renunded  of  the  eaylng  that  is 
popular  In  medical  circles:  "He  who  doctors 
himself  has  a  fool  for  a  patient." 

No  President — no  matter  how  knowledge- 
able be  is  in  foreign  affairs — can  serve  aa 
Secretary  of  State  and  Chief  Kxecutlve  at 
the  same  time. 

Both  Jobs  are  more  than  full-time. 

Personal  diplomacy  is  at  beat  a  limited  tool 
In  a  democratic  government. 

We  have  seen  how  government  can  fall 
apart  at  home  while  attention  is  focuaed 
abroad. 

Moreover,  the  auggeetion  that  one  person 
and  only  one  person  can  maintain  good  rela- 
tions between  our  country  and  any  foreign 
power  is  antithetical  to  democracy. 

It  denlee  the  principle  of  continuity  and 
advances  the  myth  of  lndiq>aiaabmty. 

Working  agreements  and  alllanoes  must  be 
forged  between  governments — not  the  heads 
of  government,  with  their  limited  tenure  on 
life  and  office. 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  President 
In  hla  traditional  role  of  Commander-in- 
Chief.  That  title  does  not  demand  a  special 
background  in  military  strategy,  nor  does  it 
confer  on  him  instant  wladom  In  miUtary 
affalia. 


It  is,  of  course,  easential  for  him  to  be  able 
to  act  quickly  and  decisively  when  the  na- 
tion's security  is  actuaUy  at  stake.  In  such 
caaea,  he  must  rely  on  the  beat  military  ad- 
vice he  can  get — plus  hla  own  good  Judg- 
ment. That  Judgment  must  be  baaed  on  po- 
litical as  well  aa  mUltary  considerations.  The 
two  can  rarely  be  separated.  It  is  a  strengtti 
of  our  system  that  authority  is  vested  In  a 
clvUlan  Commander-in-Chief  who  can  make 
milltcuy  decisions  on  the  baals  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  political  realities  at  h(»ne  and 
abroad. 

I  see  the  Presidant  of  the  United  Statoe  aa 
an  analyst  and  a  planner.  He  must  be  con- 
stantly assessing  the  state  of  the  nation,  de- 
termining how  weU  the  laws  are  serving  their 
Intended  purpose,  and  where  they  need  to  be 
amended  or  augmented  and  Improved.  Tram 
that  viewpoint,  he  makes  reconunendatlcms 
to  the  Congress.  He  presents  a  program.  He 
does  not  necessarily  wait  for  a  program  to  be 
presented  to  him  for  approval,  though  he 
doesn't  always  oppose  one  almi^y  because  he 
dldnt  til  Ink  of  it  first.  He  does  not  wait  for 
public  clamor  to  ^>ur  him  to  action. 
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WbUe  )M  4e«)a  with  tbe  cmUUm  of  tb* 
pivMnt.  IM  U  tXwj»  looktag  down  Um  ro*d. 
ftntlclpAtlng  futur*  probtoma  mnd  n— di  and 
morlnff  forwaid  to  neat  ttiam.  Wben  the 
PiwUtont  tells  to  do  thta,  tba  country  llT«e  In 
a  p«ip«tual  statA  of  erlata. 

■VW7  Fnaltent  baa  to  look  far  bayond  his 
own  tarm  of  oflk;*.  Continuity  la  the  very 
aaaanot  of  tba  OOca  o<  tba  PraaMancy. 

Tbe  Pnaldent  must  also  ba  an  aducatw, 
rwsognlalng  that  tha  stzangtb  of  a  demooracy 
depends  on  an  anllghtanart  ^ectacata. 
Thomaa  Jaffavaon  aald.  "If  a  nation  aiqpacta  to 
be  Icnonnt  and  fzaa.  It  azpacta  what  narar 
waa  and  narar  will  ba." 

Tbe  laanaa  on  whlob  a  cltlaan  naads  to  pass 
Judgwtnt  today  must  ba  mora  oonqtlaz  than 
tbey  waia  In  Jaffanon's  time,  but  tba  olMaan'a 
capacity  to  grasp  those  cooplazltlas  should 
Dsvar  be  underrated. 

It  la  not  UKKigb  that  tha  Praaldent  under- 
atand  tha  Issues.  He  must  be  willing  and  ahle 
to  pneent  them  to  the  people,  to  win  sup^ 
port  for  goivemmsnt  poiieUa,  and  to  give  oltt- 
ssns  the  background  for  making  free  choloea. 

Inf  otmatton  Is  not  to  be  oonfused  with 
propaganda.  The  first  requirement  for  In- 
formation Is  truth — the  good  news  and  the 
bad.  When  the  White  House  beoomea  a  Oood 
News  Machine,  the  people  are  quick  to  detect 
It  and  to  lose  conftrtenow. 

rrequent  praas  otmfacancas.  when  the  Pres- 
ident and  hla  Admlnlstntlon  are  sublected 
to  open  qneationlng  by  reporters,  are  eaeen- 
ttal  to  the  free  flow  of  mfonaatlon.  Franklin 
D.  Booaevelt  made  good  uaa  of  tbe  p^ess  con- 
ference as  a  medium  of  educatlm,  and  sup- 
plemented it  to  good  effect  with  his  Ptraalde 
Ohats  to  bring  government  closer  to  the 
people. 

Tbe  Preeldent's  attitude  toward  people  Is 
as  Important  aa  his  attitude  toward  Informa- 
tion. Adlal  Stevenaon  said:  "Trust  the  peo- 
ple. Trust  their  good  sense  .  .  .  Trust  them 
with  the  facts,  trust  them  with  tbe  great 
decisions." 

Tbe  Prealdant  most  trust  tbe  people  .  .  . 
and  lnq>lra  their  trust. 

In  short,  be  must  be  a  leader.  HS  Is 
guided — ^he  must  be  guided — by  public 
opinion.  But  he  woold  ba  a  poor  laadar  If 
be  changed  ooorse  with  every  tfUft  In  tha 
p<dla.  Be  baa  to  haw  the  ooaraga  of  bis  own 
codvlcttfliis.  plus  tba  ability  to  avaluata  pab- 
He  opinion  surreys,  which  can  ba  Impadi- 
ments  to  leadership  as  well  as  vataabla  tools 
for  declsloa-maklng. 

A  leader  today  moat  be  able  to  TMognto 
when  the  pedis  are  Inaccurate  or  Inadequate 
xeflectlona  at  pubUe  opinion— or  wben  they 
are  accurate  raOaettona  of  uniformed  optnkm. 
ObTloualy,  the  man  In  the  street  doesn't  bava 
access  to  an  tha  lofotmatloa  that  U  avaU- 
abla  to  tha  man  in  tha  Oval  (Mea.  TMa  In- 
formation cannot  alwaya  be  made  pnbUe:  but 
I  beUwa  tha  trend  toward  graatar  saeraey  In 
govammant  has  aaalwisfl  ttia  credibility  at 
laadarahtp.  A  laadar  Who  eapaeta  people  to 
foOow  baa  to  laval  wtth  them  ahont  wbara 
tftay  are  going"   and  why. 

There  Is  probably  no  oAoe  In  the  world  to- 
day wtth  great  potenOal  fbr  tnfluenoe  by 
example  Itian  the  Oflica  at  President  of  the 
United  Btatea.  I  am  not  raftering  to  moral 
example  alone;  I  think  we  are  all  ■jresfl  that 
ehaneter  and  Integrtty  are  prerequiattea  for 
tha  ]bb.  Bat  the  Praaldent  haa  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  set  an  example  of  the  demo- 
cratic Ideal  for  our  own  cttlnens  and  for  peo- 
ple around  the  wotld.  rejecting  an  tha 
tr^plngs  at  royalty  and  avoiding  the  aUg^t- 
est  taint  of  q>eclal  privilege. 

The  Offloe  of  tbe  Presldenay  haa  deviated 
coDSldarably  from  the  original  Intent.  It  baa 
become  more  remote,  mot*  exalted,  mora 
powerfuL  And  It  haa  baooma  okQze  dlstmatsd 
and  feared— both  at  home  and  abroad. 

George  Washington  painted  no  myattoal 


aura  around  the  office.  He  Insisted  that  "Mr." 
was  a  sufficient  title  for  »ny  American. 

Thomas  Jefferson  walked  from  hU  hotel  to 
bis  Inaugiiral  ceremony — c^d  afterward  sat 
at  the  cold  end  of  the  Uble  at  his  boarding- 
house,  because  no  man  there  would  give  tbe 
new  President  a  place  at  the  warm  end.  No 
one  thought  of  yielding  one  to  the  new  Pres- 
ident, any  more  than  he  would  have  thought 
of  demanding  It. 

Of  course  we  cannot  go  back  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  tbe  old  days.  But  it  Is  still  within 
the  power  of  the  President  to  set  a  tone  that 
Is  In  keeping  with  a  democratic  society,  where 
bBrdffhliw  and  sacrlfloes  Cre  equally  shared. 

During  World  War  U,  meatless  days  were 
observed  In  the  White  Hovse  as  they  were  In 
any  other  household.  When  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England  came  to  visit,  Pranklln  and 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  entertained  them  with 
a  picnic  on  the  grounds  of  Hyde  Park — 
wbere  the  guests  dined  on  hot  dogs. 

In  spite  of  modem  demands  for  protection 
and  sectirlty,  Harry  Trtunan  was  one  of  our 
most  accessible  Presidents.  He  got  his  ex- 
ercise by  taking  brisk  ealiy  morning  walks 
through  the  streets  of  Washington — followed 
by  a  breathless  retinue  of  reporters  and  a 
barrage  of  questions. 

He  kept  his  perspective  by  reminding  him- 
self, when  faced  with  crucial  decisions,  that 
he  was  Just  an  average  American  citizen — 
who  happened  to  be  occupying  the  Office  of 
the  Presidency  at  that  particular  time  In 
history. 

It  Is  this  perspective  that  needs  to  be 
restored  and  re-empbasteed — ^by  an  open 
President,  an  accessible  President,  a  demo- 
cratic President  spelled  with  a  small  "d". 
who  makes  no  apology  for  democracy. 

I  realise  I  have  placed  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Aesldent,  requiring 
htm  to  be  not  only  Chief  Bcecutlve  and  Com- 
mander-tn-Chlef,  but  skilled  polltlelaa. 
analyst,  planner,  educator,  leader,  and  ex- 
ample. 

And  you  may  wonder  If  there  are  any 
Americans  who  can  fit  the  Job  description. 

My  answer  is  yes — ^thousands  ot  them. 

I  reject  categorically  Uie  undemocratic 
Idea  that  there  Is  only  one  person  In  elttier 
party  who  Is  uniquely  qualified  for  the 
Presidency. 

We  may  have  shortage*  In  this  country, 
but  there  is  no  shortage  of  leadership.  There 
Is  an  abundance  of  talent  to  be  tapped — and 
It  Is  tbe  raeponsibUlty  of  itie  political  partlee 
to  tap  It,  so  that  they  can  offer  the  American 
people  a  choice  of  highly  »iiiaimert  candidates 
to  occupy  the  Office  of  ttie  Presidency. 


SENATOR  BEALL  URGES  GREATER 
liEGISIiATIVE  OVERSIGHT 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleued  to  Join  Senator  HinoHBrr  in 
c^erlng  Senate  Resolution  300  \^ilch 
would  improve  the  ability  of  the  Senate 
in  the  le^datlve  oversii^t  area. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  during 
consideration  of  the  budget  reform 
measure.  Senator  Htxiobset  and  I  were 
able  to  get  together  and  combine  amend- 
meots  which  both  of  u«  had  introduced 
In  this  area.  We  offered  that  amendment 
and  at  the  urging  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  Senator 
Btis,  we  withdrew  the  amendment  fol- 
lowing a  commitment  by  Senator  Brao 
to  conduct  hearings  on  the  measure  by 
the  Rules  Committee.  The  1970  Reor- 
ganisation Act  contem|)lated  additional 
legislative  review  of  programs  which  we 
enacted.  While  some  inurovements  have 
been  made,  I  do  not  bdleve  that  the  re- 
sults under  the  Leglslaitive  Reorganiza- 


tion Act  have  been  satisfactory  inaofar 
as  the  legislative  oversight  function  Is 
ctmcemed. 

The  resolution  that  Senator  Humphxkt 
and  I  are  introducing  today  contains 
many  of  the  provisions  of  my  origtDal 
amendment  which  was  also  included  in 
8.  758,  the  Congressional  Budget  Control 
and  Oversight  Improventent  Act.  which  I 
introduced  last  February  5, 1973. 

Specifically,  the  resolution  provides 
that  each  standing  committee  in  the 
Senate  will  estaUish  a  Legislative  Over- 
sight Subcommittee.  When  a  committee 
already  has  a  subcommittee,  with  the  re- 
sponsibility to  a  subject  itiatter.  that  sub- 
committee, assisted  by  the  Legislative 
Review  Subcommittee,  is  required  to 
evaluate  all  programs  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion every  3  years.  However,  if  the  sub- 
committee having  Jurisdiction  fails  to 
evaluate  such  programs  during  this 
period,  the  Subcommittte  on  Legislative 
Review  would  then  be  mandated  to  xm- 
dertake  the  evaluatioti. 

TO  make  it  absolutely  certain  that  a 
review  would  be  f orthoomlng  once  every 
5  jrears,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
would  be  required  to  mtdce  a  study  and 
to  report  to  the  su^proprlate  committee  if 
the  review  had  not  beea  done  either  by 
the  appropriate  subcommittee  or  the  new 
Legislative  Review  Subcommittee  by  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year.  Thus,  this  reso- 
lution would  guarantee  that  the  vital 
oversight  function  of  tho  Congress  would 
be  accomplished. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  a  criti- 
cism of  tbe  present  wori;  of  the  various 
standing  committees.  It  recognizes,  how- 
ever, that  most  of  these  committees  are 
overwhelmed  with  their  present  legisla- 
tive workload  and  profram  evaluation 
must  necessarily  take  second  place  to  the 
business  of  enacting  legislation* 

Furthermore,  in  most  cases  the  exist- 
ing committee  staffs  aie  already  over- 
wwked  and  spread  too  thinly.  Also,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  diterence  between 
oversight  hearings  and  the  type  of  eval- 
uation that  is  contemplated  under  this 
resolution. 

If  this  resolution  is  enacted,  it  would 
assure  that  an  adequate,  and  not  cunory 
review  Is  made  by  the  legislative  com- 
mittees in  the  Congress  and  I  believe  that 
It  will  greatly  strengthen  the  role  of  the 
Congress  and  better  enlUble  us  to  cany 
out  our  legislative  respoinslbllitles. 

Again,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  Senator 
HtncPHKET  in  this  effort  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Rules  Committee  will  ^ve 
this  proposal  its  early  and  favorable 
consideration. 


THE  WORK   INCENTIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TALBdlADGB.  Mr.  President,  the 
splraling  cost  ot  public  wdfai«  and  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  people  on  re- 
lief is  naturally  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern to  Congress  and  to  every  American 
taiq^ayer. 

Recent  reports  from  the  administra- 
tion Indicate  that  piUdic  welfare  roEs 
are  declining  to  some  dogree.  I  hope  this 
is  true,  and  I  hope  it  mdicatee  that  at 
least  some  progress  has  been  made  m 
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breaking   the   welfare   cycle   for   some 

people- 

If  this  be  the  case,  credit  Is  due  State 
administrations  which  are  more  strin- 
gently policing  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning welfare  cheating  and  eligibility 
requirements. 

At  the  same  time,  in  my  Judgment,  a 
great  deal  of  credit  must  also  go  to  tiie 
work  incentive  program — ^WIN — ^whlch 
was  strengthened  by  legislation  and  made 
more  effective  in  the  last  Congress.  I  am 
particularly  very  proud  personally  of  the 
initial  success  of  legislation  I  ^;>Qnsored 
to  allow  tax  credits  for  private  business 
and  industries  which  hire  and  tndn  wel- 
fare recipients — thereby  getting  them 
off  the  pidslic  dole. 

There  appeared  in  the  March'  29  edi- 
thHi  of  the  Atlanta  Ccoistitution  a  news 
article  on  the  outstanding  success  of  the 
work  incentive  program  in  Macon  Coun- 
ty, Ga.  Ilie  article  points  out  how  able- 
bodied  people  have  been  taken  off  wri- 
fare,  trained  for  a  Job,  and  placed  in 
gainful  onployment.  I  have  malntaUied 
for  a  long  time  and  I  maintain  now  that 
increased  education  and  Job  training, 
through  a  working  partnership  between 
government  and  private  business.  Is  the 
best  solution  and  the  most  lasting  solu- 
tion to  the  welfare  mess. 

I  bring  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  ask  unsmlmous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rxcorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko, 
as  follows: 

WIN  Placdtg  Pboplx  nr  Jobs 
(By  violet  Moore) 

MoMTxxTTM*. — ^Wlth  a  name  lUoa  WDi,  how 
can  you  lose? 

WIN  stands  for  tbe  new  Wcvk  Inaenttve 
Program,  a  major  state  and  national  effort 
to  help  people  on  Aid  to  PanUUea  with  De- 
pendent Children  (AFDC)  become  pzodtie- 
tive  workws. 

Since  the  sximmer  of  1073,  the  Otocirgla  De- 
partment of  Labors  WIN  ofltee  In  Amecleas, 
cooperating  with  the  Maoon  Ooun^  Depart- 
ment of  PamUles  and  CbUdren  Servloesft  has 
placed  826  Individuals  In  Jobs  raagUw  (Run 
policewoman  to  daycare  attendant  aa  a  fliat 
step  on  tbe  rood  to  flnandal  Independence. 

The  large  majority  of  wnrs  cUenta  are 
mothers  of  Infants  and  school  age  ohUdren 
who  are  unable  to  wwk  outside  the  home. 
Tbe  goal  of  WIN  U  to  train  tbe  chent  In  Job 
skills,  find  bar  a  Job,  and  eventually  reduce 
the  AFDC  grant  she  has  been  receiving  or 
close  out  her  case  as  a  welfare  recipient 
completely. 

Arrangements  for  ohUd  cere  an  mede 
through  FAC8. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Hatcher,  manager  <A  tbe  WIN 
program  In  the  countlse  served  from  tbe 
Amerlcus  office  of  tbe  Oeorgla  Department 
of  Labor,  describes  the  process  this  way: 

"Svery  case  we  handle  Is  qjjeclal  In  some 
way.  We  must  assess  the  client's  skills  or 
those  she  could  acquire,  find  aa  employw 
who  Is  willing  to  participate  In  her  training, 
arrange  for  transportation,  and  continue  to 
counsel  her  during  the  orientation  period  of 
two  weeks,  and  throughout  the  probationary 
time  of  her  employment. 

For  up  to  12  months  the  employer  la  reim- 
bursed by  WIN  for  60  per  cent  of  the  ooata  of 
her  training. 

One  of  tbe  newer  advantagea  to  the  em- 
ployer who  provides  a  Job  and  training  en- 
vironment for  a  WHf  ettent  is  tbe  tax  credit 
which  recently  wwat  Into  effect.  The  Revenue 
Act  of  1971  aUo^  employers  to  claim  a  "Job 
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Development  Tax  Credit"  for  hiring  workers 
placed  through  WIN.  The  credit  amounts  to 
20  per  cent  of  the  cash  wagee  paid  the  em- 
ployee during  tbe  first  13  months  he  works 
for  the  employer. 

If,  for  exua(He,  the  client's  wages  are 
$6,000,  the  employer's  tax  credit  wotild  be 
$1,000,  and  an  employer  hiring  25  workera 
at  the  $5,000  yearly  wage  would  take  a  tax 
credit  anxnmtlng  to  $26,000. 

To  Illustrate  how  WIN  goes  Into  action, 
take  tbe  case  of  Norma  McKenzle,  24,  who 
was  married,  bad  two  cbUdren,  then  was 
separated  from  her  husband.  She  v<AunteMed 
for  the  WIN  program  in  April  1978. 

As  soon  as  she  registered  the  Macon  Coun- 
ty Department  of  FACS  referred  her  to  Mn. 
Hatcher's  offloe  in  Amerlcus.  While  they  be- 
gan looking  for  a  Job  for  her.  Mrs.  Cheryl 
York,  her  social  worker  In  the  Macon  Coun- 
ty FAGS,  helped  her  make  arrangements  for 
child  care. 

Virgil  Carter,  WIN's  emi^oyer  relations  rep- 
reeentatlva,  contacted  Mayor  B.  C.  Blokley  to. 
MarshaUvlUe,  explaining  tbe  advantagea  of 
hirlag  a  WIN  partlolpant.  After  discussion 
with  Police  Chief  Hert>ert  Jones,  they  agreed 
to  give  the  young  woman  a  chance  and.  In 
Nov«nber,  Mrs.  McKenzle  was  hired  as  police 
radio  dispatcher,  beC(»ning  tbe  first  woman 
to  work  with  tbe  BSarah^vUle  police  depart- 
ment. She  now  provldia  total  support  for 
herself  and  two  ^lldren. 
■  One  of  the  industrlse  Involved  In  tbe  WIN 
program  la  Southern  Fteaen  Foods  Inc.  ot 
Montezuma.  Twenty-one  WIN  clients  have 
found  gainful  employment  there.  Besides  the 
public  service  to  the  community  In  provid- 
ing Jobs  for  welfare  clients  and  helping  them 
toward  financial  Independence,  this  major 
middle  Oeorgla  Industry  haa  a  new  labor 
source,  and  Is  entitled  to  a  tax  break  on  their 
first  year  at  tbe  plant. 

The  WIN  program  actually  began  with  a 
training  program  In  the  late  1960's,  which 
led  to  the  employment-oriented  WIN  sys- 
tem which  began  in  IBTS.  The  program  has 
been  active  In  MUdle  Georgia  since  UTS. 

Tbe  WDf  staff  at  the  Amerlcus  office  con- 
sists of  Lucy  Hatcher,  manager;  two  coun- 
selors, Booald  C.  Moye  and  Clarence  W. 
Sbon,  both  of  Amerlcus;  employer  relations 
representative,  VlrgU  Carter,  Montezuma; 
and  Job  coach,  Dorothy  Hamilton,  Smlth- 
vlUe. 


tJNEMPLOYMENT       COMPENSATION 
RELATING  TO  THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  conducted  hearings 
yesterday  on  unemployment  compensa- 
tion relating  to  the  energy  crisis. 

11k  committee  was  privileged  to  have 
tlie  testtanony  of  Mr.  Ross  Morgan,  ad- 
mlntetrator  of  the  eaaplAtrBient  division 
for  the  StAte  of  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Harry 
Rothell,  administrator  of  Oie  Texas  Em- 
plo3rment  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  extremely 
significant  that  both  of  these  gentiemen 
testified  that  special  legislation  is  not 
needed  at  this  stage  of  the  economy. 
Further,  Mr.  Rothell  poteted  out  that  the 
increased  claim  loads  in  most  of  the 
States  due  to  the  energy  crisis  have  not 
been  excessive  and  that  the  regular  State 
programs  and  the  Federal-State  ex- 
tended programs  have  been  adequate  in 
those  few  States  which  have  had  ex- 
tremely high  claims  actively.  In  fact,  the 
State  of  Michigan,  the  State  most  hard 
hit  by  the  furt  shortage,  has  Just  re- 
cently triggered  in  on  the  Federal- 
State  extended  bmeflt  program. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full  state- 
ment of  these  experts  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
STATEicairr  vt  Rosa  MoaoAW,  AommsTaAioB, 

Kmflotickht  DivmoN,  axATX  or  Oazooir 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, I  am  Boss  Morgan,  Administrator,  Em- 
ployment Division,  State  of  Oregon. 

I  have  been  asked  to  respond  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  6i>ecial  legislation  related  to 
unemployment  Insurance  is  needed  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  energy  crisis. 

Kven  though  Oregon  along  with  our  neigh- 
boring states  of  Washington  and  Alaska  have 
been  among  the  lesulers  of  the  nation  In  high 
iinemployment  percentage  rates,  we  do  not 
believe  special  legislation  is  needed. 

The  work  force  in  Oregon  totals  1,029,000. 
Total  unemployment  ctands  at  68,900.  Tbe 
seasonally  adjusted  unemployment  rate  for 
the  month  of  February  was  S.7%  compared 
wjfh  a  national  rate  of  5.2%. 

Total  layoff  due  to  the  energy  crisis 
reached  a  peak  of  2,750  as  of  January  14.  As 
of  March  25,  tbe  number  bad  '^^'t"^^  to 
1,340. 

In  addition  to  tbe  energy  crisis.  Oregon's 
high  unemployment  rate  is  due  to  seasonal 
factors,  national  business  downturn  and  un- 
precedented in-mlgratlon.  At  tbe  same  time, 
our  growth  rate  continued  well  ahead  oC  the 
natjlonal  average.  36,800  more  people  were 
employed  In  Febniary  than  the  year-ago 
level.  Thus,  we  have  a  healthy  growing 
economy  and  at  the  same  time,  a  high  unem- 
ployment rate. 

We  believe  that  our  present  unemidoy- 
mflnt  Insurance  program  of  26  wetios  along 
with  the  extended  benefit  program  of  18 
weeka  Is  adequate  to  take  oete  of  tbe  needa  at. 
tbe  workers  of  our  state.  In  Oregon.  aU  work- 
ers are  covered,  both  pubUo  and  private,  ex- 
cept domestic  btfp  and  fans  wokara. 

Our  Btote  will  trigger  "on"  extended  bene- 
fita  the  week  at  AprU  7.  If  tbe  U0%  faetor 
had  not  been  suspended,  we  wooM  have  trig- 
gered the  last  week  In  May.  We  amtle^iate 
paying  extended  benefits  the  balance  of  the 
year  whether  or  not  the  120%  factor  la  sus- 
pended again. 

Since  Initial  enactment  at  the  extended 
benefit  program,  tbe  permanent  state  "on" 
and  "off"  Indicators  have  not  functianed  aa 
efltolenUy  as  antle^tated.  Many  statae  dkl 
trigger  "on"  In  1971  and  early  1972  dne  to  the 
high  unemployment  at  that  thme  as  waa  In- 
tended. Hbwever.  several  states  ccAtlnued  to 
experience  high  tumnployment  ovw  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time — ^notably  Washington 
and  Alaska.  As  a  result,  thoee  states'  uasm- 
ployment  rates,  while  high,  did  not  qualify 
for  continued  extended  payments.  Congreas 
has  several  tlmea  permuted  suspension  of 
tbe  120%  factor  that  at  first  glance  may  ^- 
peer  desirable,  but  in  some  states  it  permlta 
extended  benefit  periods  to  be  established 
each  year  because  of  seasonal  unemployment. 
The  original  purpose  of  the  extended  benefit 
program  was  to  pay  benefits  wben  economic 
downturns  occur  and  large  nimihera  exhaust 
their  regular  cUlma.  With  the  only  require- 
ment for  an  "on"  liMllcator  being  4%,  Oregon 
would  trigger  extended  benefita  every  year,  as 
sesBonsl  layoffs  annuaUy  bring  the  rate  well 
above  this  level.  In  fact,  six  psr  cent  would 
start  an  extended  period  duiAag  moat  ysers 
the  mid-January  rata  during  the  laet  10 
years  la  6.4  per  cent.  (Oregon^  annual  aver- 
age rate  is  4.0  per  cent.)  Oregen'a  ( 
rate  doee  not  warrant  payment  at 
benefita  each  year.  Only  when  the  zete  be- 
oomes  extremely  high  In  lelatlan  to  aermal 
do  large  aumbam  begin -eidiaustlng. 

One  poeetblltty  tor  eltmlfieting  the 
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tor  onntlTnitm  tte  mmguntaa  at  tb*  lao  par 
out  taetar  oa  "ooT  utf  "xar  tndteton  to 
to  unMid'  tiM  pamuuMBt  Indloatan  by  d»- 
totti^  tb*  HO  par  OMit  fMtor  OQ  tlM  "or*  tn- 
dlestar  bat  IWTbig  tt  In  tb«  '■oo"  tclgiar.  It 
tbto  bad  bm  ia  tba  ort(tiial  trloar  provt- 
■loBa,  moat  atatn  would  not  ba»*  laqubad 
tba  "ipaalal'*  iiman^nn  to  eontbiaa  paj- 

noaabiad  bti»it  (abova  44  p«  oant). 

Tbaak  pan  lor  tba  apfwrtunlty  to  bring 
thto  taattmrwy  to  pour  Oooualttaa.  U  pou 
bava  anp  quaatto— .  I  would  ba  bai^y  to 


■T    HnST    BUIBELL,    AomKiB- 

or    TH>    Ttoua    Bmkjoi 


Itr.  Cbalman  and  Uambars  at  tha  Com- 
mittee, my  nam*  U  Haniy  Botbell.  I  am  tbe 
Administrator  of  tba  TMcaa  Employment 
Onmmllon.  I  bave  been  extgagad  In  the  Ad- 
minlstratlOQ  at  tbe  Unemployment  Compen- 
■atloQ  Program  In  Tem  for  36  yean. 

I  am  appearing  before  tbU  Oommltt^  to- 
day because  I  am  greatly  oonoemed  abOut 
tbe  Tarloos  proTlsbuu  of  tbe  sereral  "Xnergy 
Crtsto"  TJbcmployment  Bllla  tatroduoed  to 
pay  adcntaanal  xi  nemployment  oompenaatlon 
to  Individuals  unemployed  during  tbe  en- 
ergy erlato. 

An  four  ta  tbe  bi&s  Usted  In  tbe  notice 
of  bearing  have  basic  weakneaaee.  aenator 
Jackson's  Mil  and  SenaMr  BlblooirB  bm 
wouM  pay  oompenaatloii  to  anyone  wboae 
unemployment  was  caused  by  tbe  energy 
orMa— tbe  "caxae*  factor  would  ba  almost 
bDpoaslble  to  deny  m  any  case  of  iinem- 
pltiyment. 

Senator  Kennedy's  bill  would  pay  addl- 
-ttoaal  baneflta  only  t»  «baaa  wbo  azwcovered 
■  concnt  psograma— and  would  be  aC  no 
>  to  tboaa  not 'OOMaad  under  prsaant 
■.  In  BiMWttnn  tt  would  pay  bonuess 
to  statiM  wbtob  baiw  blgbsr  unemployment 
mue  during  tbe  erlato  but  tbia  ooold  bave 
Just  tba  cpposau  effect  at  tbat  tntandad.  Pbr 
^aampto.  tbe  state  al  Tsaas  would  probably 
4ualtfy  tor  a  boras  wbtte  tba  state  at  Waab- 
Jogton  prebaMj  wduM  aot  altbaugb  Waab- 
I  will  ^  BWta  adTsraaly  affected  by  tbe 


Title  n  of  tbe  AdBDtlatotrmttonls  BUI  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Bennett  ta  blghly  dla- 
cxtmlnatory— tc  would  pay  adrlttlonal  bane- 
flta  to  unamployad  In  population  anas  of 
390.000  or  more  but  would  glre  no  asalst- 
anoe  to  tosa  poptnatad  areas. 

Hi.  Cbabnao.  tlia  atsama  dureranoea  In 
tbaae  ivy.  pmpoaaas  Indleate  tbe  wide  dlf- 
factoea.  tb  opbiloo  m  to  juat  wbat  action 
ttmuld  be  taken  durlbg  thto  crista  for  tbe 
onemployitl, . 

An  or  tbaka  bins  bear  tbe  mark  of  bur- 
tlsdly  drafted  legUlatJon.  .Tprjaifer.  no 
tboqibt  baa  ban  glvfn  to  tl|*  queatlon  of 
wbatlMr  tbe  uuiicul  unaBap^oymant  oom- 
penaatkm  programa  danOoiMd  and  pasaed 
by  tbto  Oomaalttae  arc  maattng  tbe  praaant 


I  would  point  out  tbat  tbe  Increased  dalm 
loads  m  saoat  at  tba  states  due  to  Um  en- 
<ty  erlato  bsvs  not  baen  eipsaslia  and  tbat 
ghawfular  state  progcasos  and  tbe  PMeral- 
atata  titHirtsil  pragrama  bave  baen  adaqoate 
In  ttaoaa  Caw  statea  wbSoh  bava  bad  a- 
tranaay  blgb  dalaaa  aetinty.  In  fact,  tbe 
8ta«B  of  Mtebtgan.  tba  state  miaat  bant  bit 
by  Ilia  tual  rfkdrtaga,  baa  )ust  reeantty  "trig- 
gared^  te^  oa  tbe  ftderal-etete  Krtanded 

-  t  adi  augflwllug  that  our 

attvatioB  ta  bet  ao  aavere  tbat  we 

Owtadly^neetaay  lagMatloD  which 

I  ntpte»ay  ifO^^  oait  to^wa  aboold 

aama*  tta  "ateAa  tHggat"  aritaMa.  An  altcr- 
nauve  trlggtr  ptofUUm  to  nowled  to  permit 
a  8ta,te  to  continue  partldpetlng  m  the  ex- 


tended program  when  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment remains  abnoisnally  high.  Suob  an 
amendment  would  make  It  tmneceesary  for 
Congress  to  further  eztebd  tbe  walTor  of  the 
120%  factor. 

Thto  concludes  my  statement.  I  will  be 
glad  to  try  to  answer  any  questions  you 
have. 

StTMMAST  STSTaMXNT 


1.  All  of  the  proposed  bills  have  baatc ' 
nasaM  and  there  are  extremely  wide  differ- 
ences m  the  proposals  to  handle  the  unem- 
ployment problem.  They  i4>pear  to  be  hur- 
riedly drafted  without  full  consideration  of 
the  problem. 

2.  Tbe  immediate  crista  appears  to  have 
passed  tbe  crest  slnoe  tbe  claim  loads  have 
already  turned  downwatd  and  the  regular 
unemployment  programs  developed  and 
passed  by  this  Commlttea  have  been  sufficient 
to  handle  tbe  increased  claim  loads. 

3.  An  immediate  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral-State Extended  Beoeflt  statute  should 
ba  made  with  reapeet  to  the  state  "trigger" 
criteria.  An  alternative  trigger  should  be 
added  to  permit  a  state  to  remain  In  the 
extended  program  whenrthe  rate  of  unem- 
ployment remains  abnorioaUy  high. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
ToilE  Times  of  March  H.  1974,  contained 
an  article  entitled  "It^  Still  Eariy,  but 
Economy  May  Have  Been  the  Worst" 
which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion <tf  my  colleagues.  Itiis  article  points 
out  that: 

Payroll  employment  roae  in  February  and 
unemployment  did  not  increase  further,  at 
least  for  the  time  being. 

This  is  one  of  the  factors  that  have  led 
to  a  generally  positive  forecast  and  fur- 
ther vaUdates  the  vlewB  of  the  two  wit- 
nesses before  the  Hnance  Committee.  I 
ask  that  the  fuU  text  of  the  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recoxd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  (xdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 
It's  9mx  Easlt,  Bot  EeoifoxT  Mat  Bavx 

&»  THK  WOIST 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

WsaHiXGTON. — ^Tbe  Admtntotratlon's  econ- 
Mnlsts,  with  consbtoembta  but  not  imani- 
mous  support  from  private  f<vecasters.  be- 
lieve that  moat  of  thto  year's  downturn  in 
tbe  American  economy  baa  already  taken 
place. 

However,  because  of  tl|e  neceasary  lag  in 
statistics,  the  figures  will  ttlU  be  showing  de- 
clining ou^rat  for  at  least  another  month. 
Figurea  fer  llareh  and  the  first  quarter  wlU 
not  ba  pubttabed  untn  April  and  even  May. 

The  Oovamment  normally  makes  an  oS- 
eial  f oeeoaat  oaiy  eaee  a  year— at  the  time 
at  tbe  President's  economic  report  to  Con- 
grass  in  late  January  or  a^y  February.  But 
the  Oovemment  regularly  updates  its  fore- 
cast without  publishing  the  results.  The 
latest  tqKlatlng  was  neariag  eon^letlon  last 
week,  wltb  meat  of  the  main  February  sta- 
ttatiea  m  band. 

Without  rerealing  speeifle  nimibers.  oOl- 
clata  now  concede  a  stssble  decline  In  the 
"real''  gross  natloital  product  in  the  first 
quarter.  They  believe  tbe  outlook  for  the  sec- 
ond quarter  Is  for  a  verv  small  change  in 
either  dlreetlon — tbat  U,  for  an  eaeentially 
flat  economy. 

Fot^tbe  aecond  half,  tbey  are  projecting 
wbat  to  probably  m  somewliat  stonger  re- 
eovery  than  tbe  "standard"  private  forecast. 
It  to  certainly  stronger  tban  a  prHate  pro- 
jection of  a  rise  In  tba  OHF.  of  leas  than  i 
par  osnt  te  each  of  the.thlnl  and  fourth 
quarters.  Tlato  projection  was  disclosed  last 
week  in  the  oompoelte  fosecast  of  63  econo- 
muts  released  by  the  Nstlonsl  Bureau  of  Eco- 


nomic Research  and  the  American  statisti- 
cal Association. 

One  high  official,  commenting  on  the  end- 
ing of  the  oU  embargo,  said  last  week:  "Our 
best  Judgment  was  that  tliare  would  be  a  re- 
covery with  or  without  ttie  end  of  the  em- 
bargo. The  embargo's  end  removes  some  ol 
the  downside  risk  in  the  aecond  q\iarter  and 
helps  te  assure  the  recoyery  in  the  second 
half." 

In  other  words,  the  lifting  of  the  Arabtf 
embargo  on  oil  shlpme^U  to  the  United 
Stetes  has  not  stgnlflcantty  changed  the  Ad- 
ministration's economic  forecast  for  the  rest 
of  thto  year.  Ibe  end  of  the  embargo  has  aim- 
ply  added  te  tbe  Adminteiration's  oonfldence 
that  tbe  script,  including  an  upturn  in  tbs 
aecond  half  of  the  year,  vtUl  be  foUowed. 

Herbert  Stein,  cbatrmaa  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  has  said  then  might 
be  a  favorable  effect  on  automobile  sales  but 
that  otherwise  the  embari^o's  end  would  not 
change  things  much. 

Other  offldata  have  noted  the  risk  at  a 
serious  Medina  m  consumer  buying  generally 
because  of  the  over-all  atmoapbere  of  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty,  "^bey  feel  that  thto 
risk,  too,  may  now  be  leeseoed. 

Testifying  last  week  lb  opposition  to  a 
general  tax  reduction  to  spur  demand.  Secreo 
tary  of  the  Treasury  Oeovge  P.  Sehidte  UAA 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  that  "we 
think  the  odds  sxe  dedsliaiy"  in  favor  of  s 
recovery  without  special  aamtUus. 

He  added.  "IHe  forces  f^  revival  would  be 
further  strsngthened  if  tbe  oU  unbargo 
comes  to  an  end  and  oil  output  In  the  Vn- 
slan  Gulf  area  Increases.^  And  he  implied 
that  the  economy  might  be  at  Ite  low  point 
this  month. 

What  stetistles  so  far  thto  year  have  re- 
inforced the  generally  positive  forecast? 
Here  they  are: 

Payroll  employment  roee  in  February  and 
iinemployment  did  not  Ujcrease  further,  at 
least  for  the  time  being. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  t  per  cent  decline 
in  industrial  production  since  November  has 
been  energy-related— autOnoblles  and  elec- 
tric power. 

Housing  starts  i^iparantly  hit  bottom  at 
tha  end  of  197S  and  have  slnoe  turned  up. 
though  the  big  jump  in  February  may  have 
been  a  stetlstlcal  fluke. 

Manufaeturera'  orders  have  c<H\tmued  at  a 
high  tavel  and  backloga  of  unllUed  otdets 
have  continued  to  rise. 

Peraonal  income,  which  idecUned  In  Janu- 
ary, resumed  ite  rise  in  February. 

Tbe  eazly-March  survey  of  business  inten- 
tions confirmed  that  plant  and  equipment 
spending  would  be  strong  throughout  ttie 
year.  ^ 

Inflation  is  another  matter.  While  there 
baa  been  some  mildly  encouraging  news 
about  prices  of  commodities  and  raw  mite- 
rlata  In  recent  weeks,  no  o4e  expects  the  price 
figures  to  look  really  good  at  any  time  thto 
year.  What  ta  urgently  boped  for  ta  -de- 
celeration," with  less  inflation  at  the  end 
Of  the  year  than  at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Shulte  testified  last  week:  "It  ta  fab 
te  say,  I  think,  tbat  the  second  half  of  lVt4 
win  be  a  crossroads  for  the  future  of  tn- 
fiation  in  America.  Tbe  situation  will  be  sen- 
sitive to  an  acceleration  of  inflation.  Eco- 
nomic activity  wlU  be  rislQg. 

"It  wUl  l>e  a  condition  In  which,  if  the 
economy  moves  ahead  too  last,  we  could  get 
a  step-up  In  the  taiflatlon  rate  from  which 
it  will  be  hard  ever  to  retreat." 

But  thta  very  emphasta  on  the  danger  "Of 
lnflatlt<n  to  evidence  of  gtowlng  confldence 
that  the  danger  of  reoessloii  u  receding.  Only 
evente,  of  course,  will  tell  If  such  confldenes 
to  wen-foundad. 


TOURISif 

Mr.    OURNEY.    Mr.    President,    on 
March  29  and  April  1,  hearings  were  held 
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before  tbe  Senate  Commerce  C<Hnmittee. 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Tourism  focusing  on  the  problems  faced 
by  the  tourist  industry  due  to  tbe  energy 
crisis. 

As  my  colleagues  here  in  tbe  Senate 
are  well  aware,  tbe  tourist  Industry  is 
of  vital  importance  to  the  millions  of 
AmericMie  who  not  only  depend  upon 
tourlon  for  their  livelihood,  but  who  also 
depend  upon  this  Industry  for  a  means 
of  necessary  relaxatUxu 

At  these  hearings,  I  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  Including  the  tourist  indus- 
try within  any  petroleum  allocationpro- 
gram  enforced  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. I  also  urged  the  establishment  of 
a  Tourism  Adviswy  Board  within  the 
Federal  Energy  Office,  and  I  was  most 
pleased  to  learn  that  during  his  testi- 
mony before  the  committee,  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator Jotm  Sawhili  assured  the 
chptrtnan  of  these  hearings,  the  H(m- 
orable  Senator  iMomrz,  that  such  a  board 
would  be  established  within  the  near 
future. 

I  respectfully  request  that  my  tesu- 
miMiy  before  these  hearings  be  printed 
in  the  Rscokd  at  the  aid  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Itsmsoirr  Baroaa  tk*  Sbmatb  Sobcososit- 

TKE  OH  FOBSBSH  COMSCnca  AMD  TOOaiBK 

I  am  pleased  to  have  tbe  opportunity  to 
be  here  tbta  morning  for  the  opwbig  aaaalon 
of  these  tourism  bearings.  Coming  aa  tbey 
do  on  tbe  heeta  of  the  worst  energy  crunch 
since  World  War  II.  theee  hearings  could  not 
be  more  timely.  Tourism  ta  not  Just  a  way 
for  pe<9le  to  relax;  it  ta  both  a  livellhoed  and 
a  way  of  life  for  millions  of  Amarioans. 

In  1972.  for  Instanoe.  tbe  tourist  industry 
ctoitrlbutad  approximately  $61  billion  to  tbe 
UB.  eeonomy  acconUng  to  the  UB.  travel 
BKTlce.  It  alao  proaldad  direct  employment 
to  many  others.  And.  m  many  plaoes-^Uka 
Florida — tourism  eonstttutea  a  major  part  at 
the  eccmomy. 

As  a  matter  ct  fact,  tourism  ta  one  of  tbe 
three  leading  Industalas  in  4S  oC  tbe  60  stetea 
of  this  nation.  In  Florida,  of  course,  tourism 
to  tbe  blggeat  singiB  industry,  accounting  for 
1B%  at  tbe  stete's  total  OSP  (gross  stete 
product)  for  1973.  And,  I  understand  ite  also 
the  blgg^  Industry  in  the  home  stete  at  our 
dtotlngulshed  chairman.  Sen.  Daniel  K. 
Inouye.  Hawaii,  and  also  in  the  groat  stete 
of  Nevada. 

Employntsntwise,  Tourism  means  Jobs— 
titber  directly  or  indirectly— for  aimest  three 
quarters  of  a  million  Florldians.  Tbe  biggsst 
aln^ ,  site  industry  In  Florida  to  Dlanay 
WteM— ^bich  employs  roughly  10.000  peofda 
white  providing  enjoyment  for  milUons. 

What  had.  and  scm  has.  aU  tbeae  peopta 
concerned  ta  tbat  tbe  eOect  of  tbe  enaagy 
crtato  ta  double  barreled.  Not  only  do  peapta 
need  fuel  to  run  tbeb  touitat  enterprises, 
but,  for  them  to  do  any  biisliwa.  tba  tourists 
toast  have  tbe  fuel  to  reach  tbem.  Ftadda's 
parttcuiar  problam  ta  tbat.  at  tba  a»  mflUoB 
toorista  tbat  vtatted  ttw-  stete-  last  year.  80t% 
came  by  car. 

As  a  cosiaequaBioe.  last  month's  gaaaUae 
sbortagea- really  tali  tba  state'a  tourist  iaf«iia> 
try  bard.  Evaiy  g»uga  we  have-Mtor  cowitai 
veloome  Btetloa  Infcnaatloii  and  turapikt 
toll  data — indicates  that  auto  travel  mto  tba 
stete  waa  off  about  Mlb  In  January,  almost 
49%  la  PMniary.  abd  otMly  10%  in  tba 
•arty  part  of  >llar<Ai.  WhUa  bus>  ttaln  and 
plane  itdecablp  to  Florida  aU  busaaiad  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  the  laaraaeea  iftn  eat 
safficiant  to  oOsait  tbe  daeUaa  l»#«to  travel. 
As  a  rwuK.  tba  tourist  liMiinUf  la  iVlertda 
:  a  dropo*  o(  «B  aattaBsMI  ;b«. 


However,  before  I  get  mto  specific  deteita, 
let  me  make  one  point  that  I  dont  beUeve 
can  be  emphaalaed  enough  and  that  pomt  ta. 
regardless  at  how  our  gaa  rttnatlon  baa  eaaed 
recently,  we  are  atlll  going  to  face  shortagea 
for  quite  aonae  time  and  there  ta  no  guar- 
antee tbat  another  oil  embargo  wont  come 
al(»g  and  put  us  back  where  we  were  a 
month  ago.  Tbe  worat  thing  we  could  do  ta 
think  that  our  troubles  are  over,  or  that  we 
can  relax  and  let  ouzaelvea  sUde  back  mto  old 
b^>lte. 

Tnstoad  of  a  solution  to  the  energy  crtota 
what  we  have  ta  a  reprieve  and  we  should 
take  advantage  of  tt  to  plan  for  future  con- 
tingencies. Tourism  ta  Just  as  impcMtent  to 
tbe  American  economy  and  the  American 
people  as  any  other  industry.  Facile  need  a 
vacation  to  be  effective  on  the  Job,  and 
making  vacations  enjoyable  ta  a  ftill  Ume  Job 
that  provides  moome  for  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  pec^e.  When  thought  of  tbat  way. 
touriam  ta  not  unpatriotic,  nor  ta  it  aome  sort 
of  luxury  that  we  simply  cannot  afford. 

ThMe  ta  no  reason  why  toxxrism  and  con- 
tmued  conservation  of  fuel — both  of  which 
are  necessary — cannot  go  hand  In  hand. 
Vacation  travel  accounte  for  only  a  small 
part  of  total  auto  gas  consumption— only 
3.1  %  compared  to  84%  for  commuter  travel — 
and  even  that  can  be  reduced  by  Increased 
usage  of  more  efflctont  means  at  trani^>orte- 
tion. 

For  instance,  a  study  publtabed  by  the 
Amertcan  Soctoty  of  Civil  Bnglneen  last  year, 
pointe  out  that  buses  get  las  psssengfr  miles 
per  gaUoo.  and  tralna  80  passenger  miles  per 
gallon  compared  to  83  pasaengfir  mUea  per 
gallon  for  the  average  American  car.  Oreafeer 
UM  of  such  conqepte  as  car  carrying  trains, 
charter  .bus  tours,  train  tripe  and  redacert 
rates  for  weekend  mate  transit  travel  can 
make  traveling  not  only  vaan  fuel  efficient 
but  also  more  conventant,  comXcHteble,  and 
relaxing.  America  has  become  wedded  to  tbe 
automobile  by  choice,  not  by  neoeaslty  and 
there  ta  no  reason  why  adjustmente  in  the 
mode  of  travel  cannot  be  made  without  com- 
promising the  enjoyment  of  the  trip. 

Along  theee  Unas,  I  have  Just  proposed  tbat 
Amtrak  Inlttate  an  auto-ferry  service  be- 
tween Indlanapolls,  Indiana  and  Polnciana. 
norlda  for  receatitmal  vShlclea.  Thta  serv- 
ice would  complement  not  only  the  regular 
Amtrak  auto-ferry  servlee  ^lat  ta  about  to 
be  instituted  between  theee  two  cities,  but 
also  the  prtvatAy  owtted  auto-tram  aervloe 
that  runs  from  Lorton,  Virginia,  to  Sanford, 
Florida.  The  savings  would  be  considerable 
since  yicMlda  ta  rapidly  becoming  a  haven 
for  recreatloiua  vehicles.  In  fMt,  recent 
studies  show  that  one  out  of  every  four 
Floridians  Uvea  in  a  mobile  home  with  more 
mobUe  homes  coming  down  every  day. 

Anotbar  suggaatlon  tbat  has  bean  made  ta 
tbe  expansion  of  Amtrak  passangar  tratn 
aervloe  wherever  feasible.  Ijast  year,  even 
though  passenger  train  ridarablp  Ineaaaaad 
over  1878,  only  4«  of  tbe  vtattara  to  PtorMa 
came  by  train.  Thta  yaar.  Amizafc  raporte 
that  ridarablp  to  Florida  was  up  over  0*% 
In  JPsbraary.  but  glvan  tba  tbe*  that  trala 
rldershlp  (intercity  plus  coounuter)  last  yaar 
was  94%  tafa  than  it  waa  twao^-flva  yean 
ago,  tbare  taoartalnly  room  for  larvroramant. 
Mr.  Chairman,  along  wltb  tranaportetten. 
one  of  tba  major  eonoama  at  tba  touriat  In- 
dustry ta  tba  Impact  of  tba  eitargy  crista  on 
ainnloymant. 

'TO  nffwt  this  impact.  Z  have  alao  propeaad 
legislation  tbat  wcnild  t^Mraaw  tba  tual  al- 
looatlon  to  any  atete  wbqsa  nnamplaynMnt 
rete  inoreasad  Ave  tentba  of  one  percent  or 
nune  aaadiraetxasultoCtbaaBergy  crista.  As 
long  aa  we  are  going  to  have  a  mandatary 
foaVaUMatlaai  prograia.  It  dMy  makea  aanae 
to  aOoeate  gaa  where  it  ia,  naadad  tbe  moat 
and  wbat  batter  taat  ir  than  or  nagi^  tbati  an 
indlcatton  or  firtwg  ^^wwipw^yHiaitV" 
<  X  bava  atao  IntvMMeed  tagtaKtIlon  tbat 
would  aatebtttfi  a  saw  leraola  for  tha  dla- 


tributlon  of  gasoline  to  states.  Preeently. 
the  Federal  Energy  Office's  allocation  formu- 
la ta  based  solely  upon  a  percentage  adjust- 
ment of  gasoline  consumption  in  li>7a.  and 
stete  motor  vehicle  growth.  The  formula  I 
have  propoeed  reqvOres  the  Admmtetrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Office  to  allocate  motor 
gasoline  according  to  a  stete's  1972  popula- 
tion census:  the  gasoline  sales  tax  recetpte 
of  each  stete:  the  gasoUne  consumption  in- 
creases within  each  stete  on  a  quarterly 
basta:  and  the  1973  motor  vehicle  license  tsg 
registreUon  within  each  stete,  m  determin- 
ing an  equitable  gasoUne  allocation.  Such  a 
broad  based  formula  would  increase  tbe  UXe- 
llhood  of  each  stete  getting  it's  fair  share 
of  whatever  gasoUne  to  avallabta. 

Passage  of  proposals  like  these,  plus  Im- 
plementation of  air.  rail  and  bus  transporta- 
tion alternatives  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
wards aUeviating  gasoUne  shortages  that  the 
federal  <^Bce  estimates  will  run  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  b'^r  this  summer. 

However,  tbto  list  of  suggestions  ta  by  no 
m€»ans  all  inclusive.  Each  stete  has  Ita  own 
particular  tourism  pcobtams,  for  which 
tmique  or  localized  solutions  are  often  tbe 
only  answer.  Oiven  these  circumstances,  it  is 
vital  that  state  and  local  agencies  concerned 
with  the  effecte  of  tbe  energy  crista  be  able 
to  deal  wltb  tbe  Federal  Energy  Office  in  an 
effective  and  nnifled  manner.  Therefore,  on 
March  4th.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Energy  Ad- 
mlntatrator  William  Simon  urging  him  to 
create  a  tourist  advisory  board  within  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  to  make  sure  that,  in 
our  well-intentioned  efforte  to  conserve  fuel, 
we  do  not  overlook  the  Impact  that  energy 
saving  efforte  might  have  on  the  toiirist  In- 
dustry. 

As  of  tbta  date,  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
has  not  acted  upon  thta  proposal.  Therefore, 
today  I  am  offering  legislation  to  establish 
a  tourism  advisory  board  within  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office.  FEO  must  acknowledge 
tourism  as  a  legitimate  Industry,  and  I  feel 
that  with  the  establishment  of  a  tourism  ad- 
vtaory  board  within  FEO  and  tbe  appoint- 
ment of  tourist  spcciaUste  to  thta  board. 
FEO  will  be  tetter  able  to  make  policy  de- 
cisions tbat  affect  thta  nation's  tourtat  in- 
dustry. 

Therefore  it  has  become  evident  that  the 
time  for  rhetoric  has  passed  and  the  time 
for  offensive  action  ta  at  hand.  I  have  Just 
completed  arrangemente  for  a  major  confer- 
ence on  tourism  to  take  place  within  tha 
near  future  in  Florida.  It  wlB  ba  participated 
in  by  rapreaentettvea  of  aU  tomtat  ortanted 
induatrias  tbroogbout  tba  state  aa  waU  as 
all  Florida  Cbamban  at  Commarce  and  other 
repraaentatlvaa  Including  natloaal  level  rep- 
raaentetives  frosn  tbe  ezeeutlva  and  legiaU- 
ttva  olBoea  of  goaemmMit.  Han  dataUa  on 
tbto  q^oclal  actl<m  oonfarenoe  will  be  released 
by  my  ofltae  next  waek. 

OeneraUy  speaking,  the  problams  the  tour- 
tat induatry  in  my  bonaa  atete  taoea  can  be 
broken  down  tato  three  oatagortes. 

Tbe  first  ta  tte  dUtenlty  travetan  bava 
getting  to  Florida. 

Tbe  aaeond  deato  wltb  tba  dmenlty  peopto 
have  gattlag  arouna  Flctrlda  once  tbey  ar- 
rive. 

The  third  oonalato  of  the  euoaulatlva  affeet 
of  the  first  two  on  buaineaa  and  employnksnt. 
I  have  already  touobad  on  tbe  subject  of 
the  difficult  paopla  bava  bad  gattli^  to 
Florida,  but  for  tba  baaelU  of  tba  sub-ooat- 
mlttse.  which  I  think  can  benefit  from  a 
mora  detailed  and  apaclAc  oaaa  history,  let 
me  go  into  tha  facte  and  Aguna  a  bit  mora 
thoroughly. 

Aa  I  indies  tad  prevtoualy.  auto  travel  Into 
Florida  dropped  sharply  ••  tba  eaargy  crista 
woTMnad.  In  January  1974.  89%  tawar  trav- 
•lara  dropped  by  FlorMa'a  wateoaaa  atataoat 
than  did  ae  la  Jaaaaiy  1913.  In  Mbraaiy. 
88%  fawar  -anto  Invatara  stopped  te  and. 
durtog  tba  first  ttuaa  waeka  of  March,  «T% 
fewer  people  atoppad  by  than  bad  deoa  ao 
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tb»  yMT  bef  oM.  la  sddttlon. «»  norlda  Btata 
D*p«tmMit  of  Tourlflm  i«p«rt*il  tbat,  during 
tb*  flnt  «Mk  at  Itabraar^— 4o  list  an  ttwrn- 
pla— «ato  taSTBl  Into  Vlorlte  am  llv»  major 
hlgtnmy»— I-IO,  X-tS.  X-iM.  TTia^l  and  VJB^ 
88 — ^was  dom  n%  Hon  the  praTloua  faar. 
Mocaovar.  data  ooUaotad  by  tba  FIOElda  tuzn- 
plka  authoclty — oparatsca  OC  the  nattonally 
famotu  wiw«-»«««««  state  PaAway — Indicated 
that,  daring  the  llist  30  days  of  February, 
auto  traiBc  dropped  IS.4%  and  toll  revenue 
dropped  10%. 

Hie  toll  levenoe  figure  polnta  up  the  Un- 
portunoe  at  Inolwrtlng  gaeoMne  tax  receipts 
In  any  fuel  aUooatlon  fomula.  Mot  only  do 
tax  or  toll  reoelpti  give  a  pretty  good  kfa^  of 
current  fuel  oaagi.  but  they  also  indtoate 
economic  impact  on .  both  buslneea  enter- 
prlaee  and  state  rerenuas. 

JkB  I  also  ladloated.  the  altamatlTes  to 
a«to  travM  pleked  up  aome  of  the  slack  but 
not  enough  to  keep  business  up  to  its  previ- 
ous levels. 

For  Instance,  the  alrllnee,  despite  fuel 
sbortagee  at  tbelr  own.  were  able  to  carry 
more  paseengem  on  fevrer  flights.  Netliwisl, 
lasteza.  Delta,  United  and  Southern  all  re- 
ported Inoesaaed  bookings  during  January 
and  February. 

Also,  Amtrak  flgurea  show  that  passenger 
train  travM  to  Florida  picked  up  oonalderably 
as  the  energy  crista  oeepeBed.  On  the  New 
Tork  to  Florida  run.  zidersh^)  Increased  54% 
In  February  1974  oonparad  to  ifebruary  1978 
and  on  the  Chlcsgo  to  Florida  run.  the  In- 
crease was  68%. 

And.  Anally,  buses  bare  plAed  up  tbelr 
share  of  the  load- 
Even  so.  many  people  rather  than  leave 
their  car  home  or  run  the  risk  of  running 
out  of  gas.  simply  called  off  th«tr  plans  to  go 
to  Florida  on  vacatjpfi.  Uany  feteied:  that  even 
If  they  did  not  get  stzmnded.  euroute,  there 
might  not  be  enough  gas  to  see  the  ttat*  once 
they  got  tbere. 

Such  fears  discouraged  not  Just  would  b« 
odt-of-8tttt»  tourtrta,  bnt  also  In-state  resi- 
dents. Of  oourae,  Florida  bad  no  monopoly 
on  long  llnee  at  the  gaa  sta^on  but.  because 
It  18  a  tourism  state.  Ilie  effect  was  magni- 
fied. Simply  put.  a  shortage  of  gas  meant  a 
shortage  of  tourfsts  which  In  turn,  meant 
economic  harrtshlp  for  Florldlana,  on  tap  of 
the  frufltratton  of  having  to  wait  In  Use  -for 


Of  ooorae,  geography  complicated  matters 
even  ftithar.  In  Mbnttffy.  tiM  gasOIIpe  sttu- 
aitlon  was  sueh  <bdt  South  Rerlda— the  area 
beioH'  iBMiMatfi  4  wkicih  r^ina  between 
•naaya  and  Pattona  Bsaeh  waa  hatti  hl^  by 
tmA  shortagea.  WUla  North  Florida  had  Ma^ 
tteriy  few  praMeaa.  x  BMAttan  this  only  to 
strssa  the  fact  that  fori  aUooatlons  wlthtn 
the  Blata  are  oCtea  as  mv»h  a  part  of  tae 
problem  ae  fwl  aUoeatlo»%e«wMDtlie  sUtes. 
P«tlls  taken  by  the  AnaiPlaan  AatemobOe 
Aaeoclatlon  (Trlple-A)  tril  oore  eloquently 
than  I  ean  what  aa  thla  ihsant  for  the  visi- 
tor to  norM*  aa  waB  aa  the  reUdenta.  For 
Instance,  daring  tha  waUt'  0t  FMwoary  18- 
ai.df  th»  aWgaaaftlBBs  pouad  by  Trtpla-A. 
93  were  complistely  out  of  gaa.  99  mora  were 
Umlttng  pfngehaaaa.  If*  weM  tkasd  OB  SsAur- 
4aya  and  almosi  all  wa»  rtoaed  on  Sondays. 
In  Dade  County — the  JClaml  area — 7  of  the 
16  ataaaaa  pailetf  were  IlnmiBg  purchases. 
as  oraagi  Oownty  «>e  Oitendo  area  13  of 
90  etattens  riiswhadf  ««re  limiting  pur- 
aad  8  osor*  Hare  wit  entlrriy.  tn  Br»- 
I  the  lawar  ChAf  Coasts  of  the  18 
kltored  wMa  oint  of  gap  and  none 
4f  tha  18  WBa«ipen«te«(m«f  Bhtaday  or  Snn- 
■day.  In  mnshnrtwigh  Oowaty.  tha  Itenpa 
area.  5  of  the  10  stations  surveyed  were  rither 
ovt  of  gaa  or  Ihattliit  ydgrtbasii.  And.  finally, 
la  the  ana  aiwtdl  atkd  to  the  aoutti  oC  the 
OuOkti  er  8T  atattoas  eon- 
,  30  ware  out  aC  •m.^is  BaaM  were  11m- 
I  aad  aMy  «%s«i  ope^attiv  on 
mm-Matm  Mto  ttoae.  tha 
tacky  ao*  to 
hava  snffatad  worse  than  tt  did. 


As  it  was,  the  impact  on  business  and  em- 
ployment— the  third  caitegory  under  con- 
sideration here — was  considerable.  State- 
wlee,  the  IViclda  Depcutmsnt  of  Commerce's 
poU  of  100  scoommodsftlons  showed  that 
tourism  has  dropped  anywhere  from  8%  to 
33%  since  the  beginning  of  December.  And 
In  some  areas  the  dropoff  was  even  wone. 
For  instance.  In  St.  Augustine,  whlrii  Is 
totally  dependent  on  tha  automobile  for  Its 
tourist  business,  baa  reported  s  16%  drop 
and  even  in  the  Miami  area — which  about 
half  of  eur  tourists  visit — ^business  has 
deeilned8%-16%. 

The  tourist  attractions  In  Florida,  were 
equally  hard  hit. 

At  Disney  World,  which  has  a  monthly 
payroll  of  $1  million,  attendance  dropped 
8%  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  year. 
As  a  result  of  the  slump,' some  1,700  wcakera 
were  laid  off  In  Jantiary,  830  of  whom  were 
permanent  employees.  While  some  of  these 
were  hired  back  In  antlc^atlon  of  the  Easter 
season,  the  fact  remains  that  jobs  were  lost 
and  could  be  lost  again  If  we  do  not  take 
heed  of  the  danger  signal*. 

Cypress  Oardens,  likewise,  reported .  tliat 
business  was  down  about,10%  from  last  year, 
m  turn,  they  cut  back  01^  their  work  force  by 
about  10%. 

Attendance  at  the  Mlainl  Seaquarlum  was 
down  34.6%  for  the  month  of  January.  Also 
showing  deoUiMs  that  month  were:  Parrot 
Jungle— 30%  and  Monkey  Jungle — 34%. 

Uon  Country  In  Palm  Beach  County  got 
iBfto  eevere  trouble  aa  a  result  of  the  energy 
U81IS.  Busoh  Oardens,  in  Tampa,  showed  an 
attendanoe  decline  of  30%  in  February,  the 
NASA  Tour  Center  reported  a  dr<qx>ff  of 
vMter  tours  of  37%,  and  two  attractions — 
nalllNiw  Springs  and  8ponge-0-Rama — had 
to  elOae  down  altogether. 

All  In  all,  the  Florida  Department  of  Com- 
merce reports  that  unemployment  claims 
resulting  from  the  energ^  crisis  jumped  9  to 
10%.  .Energy  layoffs  pushed  the  December 
state  unemployment  rat4  up  03%  to  a  level 
of  3.3%,  and  bad  it  not  been  for  the  end  of 
the  oil  embargo,  it  woxCd  have  gone  even 
higher. 

I  could  go  on  with  stsftlstics  of  thla  ^pe, 
but  rather  than  do  th*ti  let  me  stress  once 
again  that  we  shouid  not  take  these  figtires 
lightly.  At  almost  anytime,  the  Arab  oU 
embargo  oeuld  be  rai^viled  and  we  would 
eoon  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  a  rapidly 
mounting  stack  of  statistics  of  an  even  more 
gloomy  nature.  And  evetk  if  the  oil  embargo 
Is  not  reapplied,  we  musk  learn  to  live  with 
the  fact  that  the  good  old  days  of  seemingly 
endless  supplies  of  chetp  energy  are  gone 
forever. 

However.  I  shoxild  alao  sticee  that  Oon- 
servlng  fuel  and  finding  new  alternatives 
to  deal  with  energy  sbortagee  is  in  no  way 
inpoweartent  with  the  existence  of  a  healthy 
toorM  tndnstry.  In  fact^  such  efforts  should 
oomptomant  tourism,  ffven  Amerloan  In- 
genuity, may  weU  mak*  leisure  travel  an 
•van  man  aafoyable  pastime  for  ndlUoniB  of 
Americans.  - 

•At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  HkMvall,  Senator  Ihouye,  and  to  the 
other  members  of  this  subcomriilttee  for 
holding  these  hearings.  From  them  I  hope 
will  emerge  the  broad  outlines  of  »  poUcy 
Chat  WES  teatenre  mUllods  of  Amerlams  that 
the  wonderful  tforA  vacation  will  never  lose 
Its  flharaft  or  meaning.      | 


WAGE  AND  PIUCgE  CCMTROIiB 

Mr.  arlCVJBMBON.  Mr.  Preddent,  «a 
March  2iB|,  |Ue  Banking  CommittM  voted 
not  to  Boport-  any  eeooomlo  stablUsstlon 
IwglBlatlcp.  Hw  resuil  Is  that  cxftrtiiig 


law  will  simply  expire  on  April  30  unlCM 
some  action  is  taken. 

The  issue,  however,  48  not  yet  dead. 
Serious  Inflatian  is  8|iU  with  us  and 
most  economists  predict  that  more  is  in 
store.  A  way  must  still  tfa  found  to  pro- 
tect the  economy  against  a  new  surge  of 
inflation  and  renewqd  pcessure  for 
more  controls.  I.  ther^ore*  ask.  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  remarks  before 
title  Banking  Commiitt«e  at  its  markup 
session  on  wage  and  price  controls  be 
printed:  in  the  RRORn.     . 

There  being  no  Dbjqetion,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  lie  printed  ki  ^ 
Rkcou,  as  Mlows : 

RxKABKa  Bxroas    Bamkhto   Caxcurrrxx  am 
Wacb  aitd  Panai  Comtbo^ 

The  question  Is  not  whether  to  oontiaus 
controls — it  is  how  to  insure  that  wage 
atul  price  controls  are  ended  for  good  so 
thi^  tl^e  President  does  aiot  have  to  come 
back  tq.the  ingress  forjnew  controls. 

When  wage  and  price  icontrols  were  flnt 
Imposed  in  August  of  liMfl.  consumer  prices 
were  rising  at  an  annual*  rate  of  4.4%.  The 
hardship  Infilc'ted  on  wage  earners,  house- 
wives, people  on  fixed  Incomes,  and  others 
whose  incomes  were  rapkgly  eroding  brotight 
Irresistible  pressuree  to  erect  an  economic 
stabilization  program.  Wage  and  price  con- 
trols constituted  a  serious  Interference  with 
the  marketplace,  but  wefe  lustified,  it  wis 
believed,  by  the  splraling  rise  In  prices. 

Today,  It  is  generany  agreed  that  wage 
and  price  controls  should  be  ended,  except 
ta  the  petvolanm  sector. 

The  danger  is  that  it  controla  are  not 
dismantled  oanfuUy.  the  roreea  which  led  to 
their  tmpoattton  will  lead'  to  tbelr  relmposl- 
tlon. 

The  nation  Is  suffering  the  worst  infiatlbn 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  In  1978  alone, 
consumer  prices  rose  by  more  than  9%.  By 
February  of  this  year,  thsgr  were  rlring  at  an 
annual  rate  of  over  16%.  Wbnlnesln  prloss 
in  1973  rose  by  more  than  18%.  In  Fsliruary, 
they  had  risen  more  than  80%  above  their 
levels  just  one  yaar  ago.  Meanwhile,  real  in- 
comes were  faumg.  At  th«  end  of  1078,  they 
were  3%  below  their  levd  at  the  beginning 
of  the  yean  at  the  end  dC  February  of  this 
3rear,  they  had  fallen  4.8'%  below  thoee  of  a 
year  ago.  l 

More  than  70%  at  the  Mmiary  wholeaala 
price  rise  was  dne  to  foelaj  aietals,  farm  prod- 
ucta.  and  prooeeaed  food*  and  feeds.  These 
are  baato  commodltlea  and  their  limrnaMil 
prlcea  wlU  show  up  at  aaoh  atage  of  the 
prodtiotton  cycle. 

Their  fuU  Impact  has  not  yet  been  ftft. 
Almost  47%  of  the  eoono«iy,  aa  maasurad  by 
the  wholesale  price  IndeK^  Is  still  under  eon- 
trels.  When  they  are  sinMenly  Itfted,  prlees 
wm  surge  upiward.  Moreonar.  wholeeal^  prioss 
take  tlraa  to  filter  through  to  the  oonsnas* 
level.  When  that  happena.  the  prsasure  to 
relmpoee  controls  ooUM  again  baocsne  Itre- 
■latible.  If  aa  Inflation  ntta  of  onder  S% 
was  ecoogh  to  Hrlng  ahoat  oontrols  In  Aa- 
gust  of  1071.  who  can  say  that  18%>wlU  net 
be  enough  la  1871T 

When  oonttola  were  a^mptty  timdnaled 
at  the  and  of  Phase  U,  Inflatloa  was  belag 
held  ta  an  annual  rate  «  Sj8%.  When  eon> 
trols  were  suddenly  lifted,  consumer  prioa 
aaplodad  and  a  tttrnt  was^mpoaad.  This  «e- 
eumtt  despite  wtdeqwead  dlssatUCsettaa, 
even  m  litgb.  parermnaat  oounstls,  with  soy 
toKm  at  eeoaomlo  oontools.  It  could 


That  Is  Why  It  U  lBq>4rattve  that 

trot  be  sfauctDBMt  In  «  waf  wpftloh  prevenM 
a  new  surge  af  Inflfctloii  and  insafas  thai 
whan  ooalMls  aia  Mtaaaitled.  they  wU  at! 
ba  reliapoaac  agda. 

Tha  ooai^Mnilaa  Mil  wMUh  flsoator  TnbM 
toa  ana  IdMelopad  was  nteaded  to  do  thai 
It  would  pnands  for 
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■Is  months,  bat  would  Insure  that  deoontrol 
it  accomplished  in  an  orderly  fashion.  Tlie 
transition  to  a  free  market — ^the  goal  for 
which  we  all  strive — ^would  be  accompanied 
by  Increaaed  production  of  conunodltlee  In 
i^ort  supply  and  price  and  wage  restraint. 
11m  President  would  be  given  aSequate 
power  to  enfOroe  promisee  to  Ineraase  pro- 
doetlon  and  exercise  prloe  and  wage  r»- 
Bferalnt.  The  wage  earner  would  be  prpteoled 
wltti  due  consideration  of  his  right  to  oost  of 
living  and  productivity  increases.  Most  Im- 
portant, this  hlU  would  help  assure  that  we 
have  seen  the  last  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. 

With  a  precipitous  abandonixient  oS.  the 
economic  aCablllzatlqn  program,  we  would  be 
In  for  a  new  period^  of  uncertainty.  Decon- 
trol commitments  will  be  dUBcuIt  to  obtain, 
impossible  to  enforce.  Prices  will  continue 
their  dlmb;  real  earnings  will  oontlnue  their 
decline.  All  those  who  cannot  readjust  their 
Incomes  rapidly  enough  will  oontlnue  to  suf- 
fer—and even  more  than  In  the  past. 

This  Is  a  wealthy  nation  suffering  declin- 
ing personal  Income,  rising  xmemployment, 
declining  industrial  production,  and  an  epi- 
demic of  shortages.  For  an  already  discredited 
government  to  simply  walk  away  from  con- 
trols with  no  provision  for  the  transition 
risks  the  tree  enterprise  system  and  Invites 
political  instability,  as  well  as  mcoe  eco- 
nomic dlstreeq.  Instead  9f  returning  to  a  free 
market,  the  future  Is  placed  In  doubt. 

The  purpose  of  the  compromise  MOi.  Is  not 
to  oontinue  oontrols;  its  purpose  la  to  pro- 
tect those  who  cannot  protect  themaelvei 
and  make  poeslble,  this  Ume,  orderly  and 
permanent  deoontrol.  The  alternative  for  the 
short  run  Is  to  abandon  the  fight  against 
inflation — and  this  would,  in  the  words  of 
one  distinguished  economist,  be  "grossly 
irresponsible." 


HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS:  NO  SIMPLE 
REIiiEDY  WILL  CURE  ODR  ILLS 

Mr.  MU8K1W.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  an  article  by  our  (Ssttngulshed 
colleague  from  Colorado.  Senator  Has- 
mx,  on  "Health  Care  Crlats:  No  Simple 
Remedy  Will  Cure  Our  HI;."  Senator 
Haskell's  article,  -vftMti  appeared  In  the 
Denver  Post  on  March  24,  1974,  provides 
an  Insightful  analysis  of  the  problems  be- 
setting our  health  care  system. 

Prom  his  analysis.  Senator  TTMacn.L 
concludes  that  solving  our  "health  care 
crisis"  win  require  a  "C(yiiprehenslve, 
multifaceted  solution."  Heltiggestfi  that 
such  a  comprehensive  national  health 
plan  must  liaclude  many  elements,  in- 
cluding: coverage  against  costs  of  cata- 
strophic Illness  and  health  care  for  those 
most  in  need,  such  as  the  elderly  or  low 
income;  varied  health  care  systems;  im- 
proved medical  manpower  training  and 
distribution;  more  aggress^  health  re- 
search; and  expanded  nblic  health 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Haskell's  arti- 
cle is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  coongres- 
stoMl  discussion  about  national  health 
PoBcy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
8s  follows: 

BsALTK  Ciots CxiEis:  No  SiKru  Rxmmr  Wnx 

Crmx  Oua  Iixs 

(By  Senator  Flotd  K.  Hasxkix) 

Crisis  is  not  a  word  of  which  I  mkks  casual 
««e.  TTnfortimately.  though,  it  accurately  de- 
■ttlbee  the  state  of  health  care  in  America. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  make  clear  that  I  am 


not  saying  that  we  do  not  have  good  doctors, 
or  that  they  are  not  oommltted  to  the  weU- 
being  of  the  people.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  Amerloan  medical  personnel  sre  the  best 
trained  In  the  world.  Our  nation  is  far  ahead 
of  any  other  in  medical  reeearoh  and  tech- 
nology simply  because  we  have  the  most 
capable  and  dedicated  medical  profeeslonals. 

Stm.  the  heelth  care  Industry  ta  crUls- 
beset  because  of  the  Inereastng  InabUlty  ot 
pe<9le  aU  across  the  country — white,  black, 
brown  and  red,  middle  class  and  poor,  young 
and  old — ^to  obtahx  adequate  health  care.  This 
Is  due  to  a  nimiber  of  distinct,  but  related 
problems:  high  costs,  tnefllolent  distribution 
of  physicians  among  specialisations  and 
geogn4>hloal  areas,  and  an  absence  of  medical 
caxe  that  is  deaigned  not  only  to  treat  us 
whMi  we  are  ill  but  also  to  keep  \is  w^. 

We  are  aU  acquainted  with  the  exorbitant 
ooet  of  health  care  and  healOi  Insurance: 
Health  care  prlcea — the  moet  inflationary 
factor  In  the  general  economy — have  soared 
from  a  total  cost  of  810  bOllon  In  1060  to  weU 
over  $90  bmion  this  year.  For  the  average 
American  family,  that  means  that  a  hospital 
room  which  cost  887  a  day  In  1908  costa  over 
8100  a  day  now;  It  means  that  the  average 
wage  earner  works  one  month  a  year  Just 
to  pay  his  health  earn  and  health  Insurance 
bUls.  For  older  Americans,  Inflation  has  In- 
creased average  yearly  health  ext>endltures 
from  about  83S0  Just  a  few  years  ago  to  near- 
ly $800  today. 

Unfortunately,  health  Inaiu^nce,  whether 
private  or  public*,'  falls  to  tiJce  up  the  slack 
for  most  indlvldoals  who  need  medloal  care. 
The  old  joke  is  sad  but  true:  The  liisurance 
coverage  that  most  Americans  have  is  known 
as  the."BnffalifvPlair' — If  you  are  run  over 
by  a  (herd  o^  bjuffalo,  you  are  fuUy  covered; 
othww^lEe  you  should  be  either  very  healthy 
or  vsry  wealthy. 

More  than  35  million  Americans  have  no 
hospital  Insurance;  more  than  70  million 
have  no  diagnostic  laboratory  Insuranee; 
more  than  110  million  have  no  doctor's  of- 
fice or  home  visit  insurance  that  will  ade- 
quately cover  ooeto. 

And  neltiier  Medicare  nor  Medicaid  have 
made  a  significant  Impact  on  this  cost  crisis. 
Medicare  covers  only  about  45  per  cent  ot 
the  heSlth  care  bills  of  the  elderly  and.  In 
fact,  most  older  Amerleans  pay  nKMPe  today 
fOr  medical  oare  than  they  did  tiefore  Xedl- 
eare  was  enacted.  Inflation  Is  to  blame,  simi- 
larly, Medicaid  Is  a  sharply  limited  program 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  people  covered  and 
the  scope  of  services  that  are  paid  for.  Medi- 
caid haJB  fueled  the  rate  of  Inflation  In  the 
liealth  Indusiry  and  the  hlg^  coete  we  live 
with  today  too  often  keep  people  away  from 
the  he^  they  aeed. 

The  high  ooet  of  health  care  and  the  grow- 
ing Inadequacy  of  health  Insurance  unques- 
tionably Impoees  the  moet  severe  burdens  on 
those  most  in  need — the  elderly  and  the  poor. 

Death  and  disease  rates  in  the  poorest 
states  far  outdistance  the  rates  of  the  weal- 
thier states,  and  Illness  generally  is  twice 
as  frequest  an  occurrence  among  the  poor 
as  among  the  non-poor.  A  poor  child  has 
twice  the  chance  of  dying  before  he  is  35 
than  does  a  chUd  who  Is  not  poor — In  part 
because  of  the  fact  that  In  our  inner  cities 
there  Is  an  average  of  one  dootor  for  every 
12,000  rasldents,  as  compared  to  suburban 
areas  that  often  have  one  doctor  for  every 
aoo  residents. 

But  the  InalHUty  to  obtain  adequate,  rea- 
sonably priced  medical  care  slso  is  a  problem 
for  minions  whose  Income  Is  above  the  pov- 
erty line.  Ask  any  parents  where  they  can 
take  a  sick  chUd  at  nighttime  w  en  a  week- 
end. Ask  those  who  Uve  In  the  5,000  eom- 
munltlea  that  have  no  doctor  at  all  what 
they  do  for  medical  help.  Talk  to  miners  and 
chemical  workers  who  often  contract  respira- 
tory ailments  what  they  must  do  to  locate  a 
qualified  X-ray  technician.  Ask  the  average 
American  what  he  does  when  he  has  a  stroke 
and  spends  three  or  four  weeks  in  the  hos- 


pital— at  a  cost  that  may  equal  one  half  his 
annual  lnc(Mne — and  how  he  wlU  pay  for  that 
catastrophe. 

How  can  we  solve  the  health  care  crisis? 
Of  one  thing  I  have  become  absolutely  con- 
vinced: There  Is  no  answer  to  this  quee- 
tlon. 

Providing  funds  for  the  education  of  more 
medical  personnel,  or  building  more  hospi- 
tals, or  even  providing  a  plan  to  assure  the 
avaUabiUty  of  health  Insurance  for  aU  Ameri- 
cans will  not  Individually  solve  the  crtsls. 

To  pour  vast  amounts  of  federal  funds 
Into  the  present  health  care  system  without 
any  other  federal  action  win  only  create  fur- 
ther distentions  in  demand,  in  pricing  and 
In  resource  allocation  without  improving  the 
quality  of  health  care  <x  addressing  the  geo- 
git4>hlo   maldistribution   of   doctors. 

Insurance  coverage  of  aU  medical  payntents 
for  all  Americans,  regardless  of  their  Incomee. 
would  exaggerate  the  fallings  of  the  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  programs — we  would  unwit- 
tingly contribute  to  the  soaring  rate  of  infia- 
tlon  and,  hence,  push  care  yet  further  from 
the  reach  of  thoee  who  need  It  most  and  can 
afford  it  least. 

And  we  would  be  ignoring  the  special  medi- 
cal needs  of  the  geographic  areas  that  txf 
without  physicians,  the  environmental  health 
dangers  that  pose  special  threats  to  the 
physical  well-being  of  rural  and  Inner  city 
lower  income  Americans,  and  the  vital  need 
to  provide  the  financial  Incentlvee  necessary 
to  assure  our  people  the  freedom  to  choose 
from  among  varying  forms  of  health  care 
delivery  systems,  including  the  traditional 
fee-for-service  system  and  preventive  can. 
pre-paid  health  maintenance  systems. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  the  avaU- 
ablllty  of  preventive  health  care  systems.  We 
must  provide  Inrentlvee  for  a  health  care 
system  designed  to  keep  people  well  In  addi- 
tion to  treating  them  when  they  are  ilL  As 
a  practical  matter,  preventive  health  care  wlU 
go  a  long  way  toward  keeping  the  over-all 
cost  of  medical  care  to  a  Tntntnniini  ^x><«^n|ffff 
treatment  costs  a  great  deal  less  the  sooner 
we  discover  a  medical  problem.  More  Im- 
portantly, thoxigh,  preventive  health  care  will 
make  us  a  healthier,  more  productive  and 
happier  people. 

I  am  also  very  much  concerned  about  the 
distribution  of  medical  personnel.  We  have 
an  over-all  shortage  of  doctors  and  we  have 
an  imbalance  between  general  practitioners 
and  medical  specialists.  General  practltlcMi- 
ers  an  thoee  on  whom  we  most  depend  for 
preventive  medical  care.  Today,  we  need  50,- 
000  additional  general  practitlensrs  acnMs 
the  .coimtry.  Tet  last  ysar  o/fc  nation's  med- 
ical schools  had  to  turn  away  nearly  30.000 
qualified  applicants  because  there  simply 
was  not  enoiigh  room  for  them.  And  In  eome 
areas  of  the  country,  experts  say,  there  are 
too  many  specialists,  while  In  other  areas 
there  are  too  few. 

Another  element  of  a  truly  effective  na- 
tional health  care  i>oUcy  wUl  have  to  be  a 
serious  eflcHt  to  discover  and  remedy  the 
most  serious  causative  factors  of  major  lU- 
nesses  and  killing  dlseaaes. 

For  example,  almost  half  the  deaths  of 
adult  males  in  our  eociety  are  caused  by 
cardiovascular  disease.  There  is  important 
evidence  that  smoking,  lack  uf  exercise  and 
poor  diets,  and  not  a  lack  of  medical  care 
as   such,   are  strong   contributors   to  heart 


Another  great  killer  is  cancer.  For  example, 
nearly  13,000  women  a  year  die  from  cervical 
cancer.  Preventive  medicine  must  Include 
a  broadscale  research  attack  on  the  causes 
of  these  dread  dlseaaes. 

In  the  same  vein,  consider  for  a  moment 
the  environmental  cattses  of  lU  health,  es- 
pecially those  that  face  lower  Income  Amer- 
icans. For  many  of  America's  poor,  housing 
poUcy  and  sanitation  are  Integral  elements 
of  any  truly  effective  national  health  policy. 
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Of  wh»t  UM  Is  »  nelgtabortiood  cUnlc  to 
»  ehlld  wtaoM  bimln  baa  b«en  permanently 
damaged  because  be  ate  chlpe  of  lead-baaed 
paint?  Are  we  fooling  ounelvea  and  the  rural 
poor  when  we  protlde  oocaaional  treatment 
fior  cfalldren  who  mller  from  dyeenterjr  and 
then  allow  them  to  return  to  a  dirty  water 
■upply  after  treatewntt 

Juat  two  yeazB  a^o,  a  Senate  oommlttee 
heard  teatlmony  fXem  two  doctore  who  had 
iliatnneeil  37  eaaea  oC  kwashiorkor  and 
manamuB  In  a  Oolorado  migrant  population 
at  aoo.  Theee  axe  tiia  most  ssrere  forms  of 
protein  malnvtHUan,  prertoaaly  thought  to 
out  only  in  tb»  nnlardBTaloped  world. 
Wood.  too.  Is  lofeegiBl  to  preranttve  health 
eare.  Amexicans  most  be  afforded  the  ability 
to  portiwae  the  food  they  need,  whether 
through  adequate  empkiymeni  safeguards, 
public  serrloe  eaiploymant  If  neoeasary,  or 
otherwise. 

The  poor  must  be  a  principal  focus  of  our 
national  health  oare  plan,  but  sinoe  the  erlsU 
■prsada  ItsaiX  ao  far  acroas  M>oome  rangee. 
gOTemment  policy  also  will  have  to  address 
the  neede  of  "'"»«"■  ot  Americans  who  are 
not  poor — but  would  be  If  struck  by  a  cata- 
strophic lUnasa.  That  poasUilllty  Is  not  one 
that  I  have  just  ImagJiMxI.:  A  recent  study 
tegr  the  KatlonaL  Cancer  Rrandatlon  demon- 
strated that  ft  catastrophic  tllneas  can  reduoe 
a  middle  Income  family  to  poverty  In  leas 
than  two  yean. 

Thua,  In  my  view,  a  meaningful  national 
health  plan  will  have  to  take  several  ^>- 
proachea  If  we  are  to  at  once  keep  costs  down 
(and  keep  taxes  dovm)  and  improve  the  qual- 
ity and  avsilcbUlty  of  health  care. 

I  think  that  at  a  minimum  such  a  plan 
will  have  to  Include  the  following  elements: 

AauTftnoe  that  »I1  Americans  have  Avail- 
able to  them  health  insurance  tHat  will  pro- 
tect them  against  the  costs  of  catastrophic 
IITnaasw,  and  qwdal  aaslstanoe  to  the  peraona 
moat  in  need,  our  elderty  and  lower  Income 
parsons,  to  purchase  such  insurance.  This 
doae  not  mean  that  the  government  should 
provide  Instrrazioe  for  evwTone. 

Assurance  that  all  Antsrlcans  have  avail- 
able a  varied  of  health  care  delivery  systems 
from  vrhlOh  they  ihaU  be  tnt  to  choose  the 
one  they  most  prefer,  including  preventive, 
I»epaid  health  care  programs.  This  means 
that  the  government  will  have  to  step  up 
sharply  ite  astfstaaee  for  Health  Maintenance 
Orgulsatlons  and  the  like. 

WstahHshmmt  of  a  vlgoroos  medi&l  man- 
power pngraa  lliat  will  open  up  wpiiot  In 
medical  aehoola  to  qwallfted  appUeants,  en- 
courage stodenta  to  enter  fields  of  study  that 
•N  preeeutly  espei  lenrlng  sbortagee,  and 
pcovlde  Itmiitli^  IWr  prof eaitonals  to  prac- 
tice in  geograptaleal  areas  that  are  without 


sMIshraent  of  a  more  aggressive  pro- 
gram for  reeeareh  tatto  the  causes  of  the  worst 
dlssBsss  in  America,  heart  rtlsease  and  can- 
cer, as  weU  as  others  that  affect  the  lives  of 
«ttlUoBS,  swh  as  artbrltts. 

Be-eatabllshment  of  an  aggreestve  public 
baalth  program  that  wtu  address  itself  to  the 
anvHonmantal  health  needs  of  mral  areas, 
inner  dtlea  and  mlgtant  populations. 

All  ot  this  will  coat  money.  But  It  need 
not  mean  more  tans— and  it  should  not 
mean  that. 

If  we  are  to  adrtTess  all  of  the  areas  I 
have  outlined,  we  shall  have  to  reorder  the 
•eoaral  priorttisa  of  the  nation's  budget,  a 
goal  that  I  promised  to  pursue  when  I  cam- 
paigned for  the  aenate  and  which  I  am  pur- 
suing. 

We  shall  also  have  to  trim  off  the  waste 
thali  patently  ezlsta  In  the  nation's  beidth 
care  bill — the  waste  that  to  the  target  of 
preventive  medical  c*n  programs. 

nnally.  we  ikaU  |)ava  to  qpraad  the  avail- 
able reaonreas  for  health  oare  among  the 
eeveral  objeetlvaa  I  have  dlsovMaed. 

I  am  wmiz^  to  oommlt  mjmU  to  a  gen- 


erous expenditure  of  the  nation's  resources 
in  order  to  Inqsrove  the  health  ckf  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  In  order  to  stem  the  stran- 
gling rate  of  Inflation  In  the  health  care  in- 
dustry. At  the  same  tlms,  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  see  to  It  that  those  resources  go  where  tbey 
are  most  effective  and  where  they  will  most 
help  the  people  who  are  most  in  need. 

Insurance  protection  tor  middle  class  and 
poor  Amaricaos  against  catastrophic  illnesses 
la  unquestionably  a  national  necessity,  as  Is 
additional  assistance  for  the  elderly  and  those 
unable  to  prooure  ordinary  health  Insurance. 

Tb»  coverage  of  health  Insurance  must  be 
Improved,  and  the  federal  governroent  shall 
have  to  put  its  weight  behind  an  upgrading 
of  the  policies  available  to  people.  We  must 
begin  to  aggressively  pursue  preventive 
health  care  through  government  programs 
of  assistance  to  thoee  who  seek  to  establish 
such  programs.  Research  efforts  and  resolu- 
tion of  environmental  arises  that  cause  ill 
health  must  likewise  be  central  elements  of 
our  national  health  policy. 

The  health  care  crisis  is  a  complex  one — 
it  will  require  a  oomprebenslve,  multUaceted 
solution.  Legislative  proposals  presently  be- 
fore the  Senate  present  a  number  of  different 
aniroaohes  to  various  elements  of  the  crisis, 
although  none  comprataends  the  over-all 
program  that  I  have  suggested  is  necessary. 
Unices  our  poUey  addrefces  all  sides  of  the 
health  Issue,  we  shall  have  to  live  with  an 
ever  worsening  health  oare  crtsls. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AID  TO  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  most 
Americans  have  been  repelled  by  oar  ex- 
perience in  South  Vietnam — a  misad- 
venture which  has  caused  unparalled  woe 
to  the  f  ragfle  relationship  between  those 
insovemm^it  smd  thoee  being  governed. 
The  unprecedented  distrust  in  the  lead- 
ers of  this  country  is-  a  direct  result  of 
the  fraudulent  and  misleading  represen- 
tation of  fact  which  has  emanated  from 
administration  spokesmen  in  recent 
years — especially  In  regard  to  our  in- 
volvement in  South  Vietnam. 

While  it  should  ncit  be  surprising  to 
see  lingering  element*  of  this  deception 
contfnning  today,  it  Is  still  as  repulsive 
and  regrettable — and  even  more  awe- 
somely signfflcant — to  see  it  happen  in 
our  very  midst  today,  llie  cable  from 
Ambassador  Graham  Martin,  released 
yesterday  by  S^iator  KnmsDT.  is  an  il- 
lustrious example  of  the  Justified  cause 
for  mistrust  by  the  Amerleatn  people.  This 
Is  especially  so  in  light  of  what  the  cable 
said.  States  Ambassador  Martin: 

I  think  it  would  be  the  hslght  of  foUy  to 
permit  Kennedy  .  .  .  Uae  tactical  advanti^e 
of  an  honest  and  detailed  answer. 

In  other  words,  the  Ambassador  is  say- 
ing that  the  truth  would  very  seriou;^ 
Jeopardize  administration  eSorts  for  ad- 
ditional millions  of  dollars  to  prop  up 
the  Saigon  regime,  so  let  us  withhold 
the  truth.  Unfortunately,  it  has  been  this 
rationale  which  has  pervaded  the  stand- 
ard operating  procedure  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration In  years  past.  It  is  to  Sec- 
retary Kissinger's  credit  that  his  superior 
judgment  and  foresight  enabled  a  clearer 
understanding  of  State  Department  ra- 
tionale on  the  part  oC  the  Congress  for 
cmrent  American  policy  toward  Indo- 
china. ' 

He  should  certalnlr  be  commended.  As 
tor    Ambassador  Martin,  I  believe  that 


the  Senate  ought  to  carefully  review  his 
current  status  and  -the  circumstances 
surrounding  this  incident  to  determine 
vt^ether  or  not  he  is  fit  tor  the  position  he 
now  holds.  This  Incident  together  with 
ths  Ambassador's  receikt  abradve  attack 
on  the  New  York  "nmef  for  Its  report  on 
UjS.  aid  toi.  Vietnam  does  raise  some 
qtiestioas. 

■  A  reftent  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  stated  the  situation  very  succinctly: 

In  Orsham  A  Martin,  fresident  Thleu  of 
of  South  Vietnam  has  a  warm  friend  and  s 
forceful  and  highly  placed  advocate,  you 
might  say.  The  catch  is  tbat  Oraham  ICartin 
is  not  the  ambassador  tq^  South  Vietnam  to 
Washington.  He  Is  the  Aiperican  ambassador 
to  Saigon. 

The  Post  goes  on  to  say  that  Ambassa- 
dor Martin's  recent  action  is  a — 

Throwback  to  the  bad  old  <lays  of  one- 
sided, self-serving  over-Hlmpllfled  reporting 
on  Vietnam  and.  as  such.  Is  altogether  out 
of  line  vrlth  the  more  nuanced  requiruoents 
of  a  policy  that  no  longer  needs  to  depend  for 
Its  effectiveness  on  misleading  the  American 
people. 

Considering  this  recant  cable,  it  would 
seem  that  "misleading^  ^e  American  peo- 
ple" remains  as  the  pcglcy  In  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  in  Saigoi). 

Ambassador  Martin  iMts  strongly  advo- 
cated that  we  allow  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment another  $476  million  in  supple- 
mental aid — not  oals  for  this  yesur,  but 
for  every  year  in  the  indefinite  future.  I 
believe  that  this  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take. It  is  a  mistake  for  several  reasons. 
Not  only  can  we  not  afford  to  dole  out  an- 
other half -billion  dollairs  to  this  corrupt 
regime  every  year,  we  simply  cannot  af- 
ford the  increased  commitment  to  South 
Vietnam — ^militarily  or  politically. 

Recently,  several  emerts  testified  on 
me  supplemental  requ^t  for  South  Viet- 
nam before  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee in  the  S|pnate.  Oae  of  the  experts 
was  Mr.  Guy  Gran  who  is  a  researcb 
associate  of  the  Indochina  Resource  Cen> 
ter.  Mr.  Gran  has  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  time  on  the  Issue  of  |dd  to  South  Viet- 
nam in  recent  years  and  offers  a  rare 
insight  into  the  question  as  It  faces  ua 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  asK  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  his  testimony 
before  the  committee  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

TOWAKD   PzaPXTUAL   WAS   OX   A    POSSIBLB 
PXACIf 

The  UUltary  Assistaiice  Service  Funded 
(MASF)  progiam  Is  the  principal  overt  anil 
legislated  channel  through  which  the  united 
States  sends  mlUtary  idd  to  the  SepuMle 
at  South  Vietnam  (BVN)  and  to  the  Boyal 
Laotian  government.  For.  FT  74  this  pragxan 
now  has  a  ceiling  of  #1.136  blUlon  ot  wbUt 
$1,023.1  blUlon  is  for  the  pLW.  In  the  supple- 
mental bill  under  consideration  the  NlzoD 
Administration  wishes  io  raise  the  MAST 
celling  by  1474  mUUon,  tlsing  pipeline  fun^, 
to  restore  precisely  the  •mount  cut  by  Coa- 
greas  from  the  original  request. 

It  would  be  weU  at  the  onset  to  consida: 
that  the  MASF  moniea  are  only  a  part  of  tbs 
direct  and  indirect  mlUl|ary  aid  to  the  gov- 
ernment m  Saigon.  Add^iional  military  sup- 
port results  from  all  th«  plasters  generatid 
by  1395  million  of  commodltlM  under  tto 
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rood  for  Peace  program  and  some  If  not  most 
ot  the  plasters  from  the  c.  $300  m.  Commod- 
ity Import  Program.  Additional  aid  la  being 
channeled  through  ezoesa  defense  artlelea, 
plaster  purchases,  and  military  servloe 
money.  There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
three  decades  of  covert  CIA  activities,  in 
Indochina,  squandering  both  their  own  and 
DOD  resources,  with  and  without  legal  au- 
thority or  Congressional  knowledge,  has  come 
to  a  halt  In  FT  74.  Finally,  the  BVN  benefits 
from  the  American  military  presence  else- 
where in  Southeast  Asia.  An  early  FT  74 
estimate  of  such  costs  was  $1.1  billion.  A 
recent  TTPI  report  contained  a  DOD  estimate 
that  the  sum  of  DOD  activities  In  Southeast 
Asia  would  cost  $3.4  billion  this  fiscal  year. 
The  Investment  of  another  $474  million 
requires  Judgments  about  political,  military 
and  legal  realities  in  Indochina.  It  also  ne- 
cessitates jndgments  about  tha  Integrity  of 
information  concerning  such  Issues  released 
by  the  Executive  l>ranch.  I  shall  argue  that 
the  basic  political  and  military  arguments 
advanced  on  behalf  at  this  level  of  aid  are 
not  supported  by  empirical  evidence.  A  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  MASF  program  Is  not  Va. 
keeping  with  the  legal  provisions  of  the  Paris 
Agreement.  The  relevant  information  re- 
leased by  the  Executive  Is  deliberately  dis- 
torted and  incomplete.  In  sum,  our  pollcleg 
are  still  designed  to  seek  the  impoesible,  the 
buying  of  total  and  permanent  political  vlc- 
toi7  with  lavish  bribery  and  military  force. 

INrORlCATION    IS   POWXB 

These  are  harsh  conclusions.  To  reach 
them  one  must  examine  both  evidence  and 
tbe  manner  It  comes  to  light.  Most  obviously 
neither  the  Congress  nor  the  public  has 
much  Information  that  should  be  available. 
It  Is  monumentaUy  absurd  that  the  JusU- 
flcatlon  for  this  request,  for  example,  should 
be  classified.  Classiflcatlon  Implies  that 
knowledge  by  the  enemy  would  tanperU  na- 
tional security.  AU  parties  In  Indochina  have 
s  rather  clear  Idea  of  how  much  and  what 
kind  of  American  aid  enters  Vietnam  every 
year.  The  enemy  this  Administration  is  afraid 
of  Is  the  Congress  and  the  taxpayer  who  pays 
the  bill.  That  in  itself  is  a  damning  oom- 
mentary  on  the  Administration's  estimate  of 
tbe  value  and  persuasiveness  ot  its  policies 
In  Indochina.  By  accepting  such  a  system 
Congress  further  vreakens  its  potential  for 
critical  examination  and  effective  control.  For 
any  critic  can  thus  be  dismissed  because  he 
"doesnt  have  all  the  facts." 

One'  concrete  example  Is  quite  relevant. 
DOD  would  prefer  that  most  of  Congress  and 
all  Independent  researchers  like  mjrself  not 
know  how  much  MASF  money  goes  to  the 
BVN  each  quarter.  The  required  quarterly  re- 
port to  Congress  Is  thus  kept  secret.  Woe  If 
the  left  hand  knew  what  the  right  were  do- 
ing. New  USAID  statistics  show  that  we  sup- 
plied tbe  RVN  with  at  least  $1.6  bUllon  In 
MASF  aid  In  the  seven  months  prior  to  the 
Paris  Agreement.  By  a  modest  ertrapolatlon. 
It  Is  apparent  that  every  quarter  we  perpetu- 
ate the  present  war  would  cost  the  taxpayer 
St  least  $400  mUUon  In  dl^t  military  aid 
through  the  MASF  program.  The  first  quarter 
of  FT  74,  however,  saw  $613.3  million  spent, 
s  fact  which  says  much  about  the  Pentagon's 
attitude  toward  the  role  of  Congress. 

CIssslficatlon  depends  upon  never  having 
to  define  in  an  IntellectuiOly  rigorous  fash- 
ion the  Idea  of  national  security.  Should  tbat 
day  ever  come,  the  result  woiild  provoke  a 
■srles  of  legal  actions  that  would  make  Wa- 
tergate look  like  shoplifting  from  a  dime 
■tore.  In  the  meantime  the  Executive  cannot, 
at  least,  reduce  the  Issue  entirely  to  a  series 
of  pontlflcatlons  that  '1  have  all  the  .'acts 
•ad  you  will  have  to  trust  me".  Instead  se- 
lected Information,  supportive  of  oOcial  pol- 
icy, Is  released  through  testimony,  news  con- 
ferences and  briefings,  and  leaks  to  sympa- 
tiMttc  Journalists.  To  put  it  crudely  the  In- 


tellectual environment  is  manipulated  by 
propaganda. 

Testimony  before  Congressional  commit- 
tees Is  a  very  effective  weapon  for  the  Execu- 
tive. The  parade  of  Cabinet  oBldals  and  be- 
medaled  military  offloers  has  a  considerable 
effect  on  the  viewers.  It  Is  hard  not  to  link 
req>ect  for  the  position  with  the  Incumbent 
and  bis  ideas.  Critical  reflection  Is  not  the 
result.  DOD  Vietnam  testimony  on  the  FT 
74  budget  can  be  reduced  to  an  endless  series 
of  improved  and  unchallenged  assertions 
about  what  the  PRO  and  DRV  could  and 
would  do  and  what  Is  legal  under  the  Paris 
Agreement. 

OccaslonaUy  a  DOD  witness  was  Indeed 
pressed  tor  evidence.  The  replies  came  "ac- 
cording to  intelligence  reports."  "our  best 
estimates  show."  or  "DOD  lawyers  have  con- 
cluded." I'm  not  privy  to  cloeed  seeston; 
doubtlees  you  have  been  shown  classified  pic- 
tures and  documents.  One  tank  does  not  600 
make.  More  importantly,  the  Intellectual 
value  of  such  reports  Is  limited.  Anyone  who 
watched  fcvmer  CIA  Cambodian  specialist 
Samuel  Adams  testify  last  summer  on  the  slae 
of  the  Khmer  Rouge  force,  or  who  has  rsad 
news  accounts  carefully,  or  studied  the  liter- 
ature on  the  UJS.  intelligence  oommunlty. 
knows  that  such  estimates  are  often  made  on 
extremtiy  fUmsy  evidence,  must  tmvel 
throu^  often  hostile  bureaeraelaB,  and  are 
used  by  witnsssee  for  pcditical  rather  than 
InteUectual  purpoeea.  TlilB  Is  not  to  argtw 
that  DOD  estimates  are  Inherently  or  invari- 
ably wrong.  It  la,  however,  to  suggest  that 
they  cannot  stand  alc»ie  as  definitive  proof  of 
any  thesis. 

The  other  favorite  forum  through  which 
the  AdmlnlstratkBi  manipulates  Congress 
and  tbe  public  Is  the  media.  Pv  too  many 
stories  in  the  most  reputable  newqiapers  are 
based  on  backgrounders  or  leaka  of  material 
Just  declassified  which  JoumallBta  accept  in 
abysmally  uncritical  fashion.  For  the  last 
year,  and  doubtless  befcne,  the  considera- 
tion of  Vietnam  money  bills  in  Congress  has 
coincided  with  storlea  of  threatened  aSten- 
slves  by  Hanoi.  This  biU  has  provoked  a  new 
round  and  began  by  a  recent  story  of  Drew 
Middleton  In  the  Sew  York  Ttmea. 

Bdiddleton,  citing  "qualified  sources."  pro- 
vldee  a  long  list  of  precise  quantitiee  of 
weapons  and  supplies  supposedly  moving 
from  the  North  Vietnam  to  the  PRO  areas. 
Careful  reading  indicates,  however,  thai  this 
buildup  has  been  going  on  since  Janxiary. 
1B7S;  If  tbe  Pentagon  had  a  historian,  he 
would  suggest  that  the  buUd-up  began 
many  years  prkx-.  The  Pentagon  report 
showed  that  more  than  00%  of  the  air  defense 
weaponry  and  much  of  the  reet  are  in  Quang 
Tri,  a  PRO  stronghold.  That  the  PRO  ml^t 
be  contemplating  defending  themaetvea 
against  Thleu 's  endless  encroa<Aunen«8  did 
not  occur  to  the  writer  or  his  sources.  In  an- 
other exercise  In  double  standards  Middleton 
lists  new  and  Improved  roads  and  brldgea  m 
PRO  areas  In  a  manner  that  the  reader  thinks 
ot  them  as  offensive  weapons.  Why,  then,  are 
the  roads  and  brldgee  we  build  in  RVN  areas 
always  considered  as  economic  development 
and  humanitarian  aastatanceT 

In  1974  techniques  of  selective  daaslflea- 
tion,  manlpulati<Mx,  and  dlasemUing  are  noft 
likely  to  be  sufficient.  The  Adnxinlstrmtian 
and  its  supporters  have  also  begun  mudsling'- 
ing.  If  the  empirical  evidence  doesn't  support 
your  position,  then  try  to  dee  troy  the  credi- 
bility of  the  antic.  Thus  in  Ambassador  Mar- 
tin's recent  tirade.  Sew  York  Ttmea  writer 
David  Shlpler  Is  a  propagandist,  using  "de- 
liberate and  gross  distortions"  as  part  of  a 
Hanoi  based  plot  "to  bring  tnfluenoe  to  bear 
on  aelectlve.  susceptible  but  influential  ale- 
menu  of  AmMTlcan  communications  media.'' 
Tbe  American  Ambassador  In  1964  dtdnt  like 
DavM  Halberstam.  either. 

One  trusts  that  Ccmgreas  Is  sofdilstlostad 
enough  to  notloe  that  the  AdmlnMratloB 
provides  no  evldenee  to  support  ita  slander 


and  that  if  Its  Vietnam  policies  were  sen- 
sible It  would  not  be  vulnerable  to  substan- 
tive criticism.  As  I  shall  argue,  the  choices 
for  Congress  are  greater  and  more  complex 
than  the  two  In  AmbassadOT  Martin's  sim- 
plistic universe  wherein  the  United  States 
endlessly  subsidizes  the  Thleu  government 
or  delivers  It  Into  tbe  bands  at  BanoL 
THx  ADMnnsTRATioN  FoemoN 

In  the  course  of  numerous  Congressional 
appearances  and  public  statements  since  the 
Paris  Agreement,  Administration  spokesmen 
have  formulated  and  reformulated  a  small 
number  of  basic  arguments  which  serve  to 
Justify  the  MASF  program  and  the  present 
level  of  military  aid  to  RVN.  All  of  theee 
themes  are  designed  to  paper  ofer  two  un- 
spoken and  unproven  presumptions,  that 
without  such  aid  the  government  of  Nguyen 
van  Thleu  would  cc^apse,  a  result  that  is 
not  In  the  national  Interest  of  the  XTnited 
States.  By  not  verbalizing  such  assumptions, 
the  Administration  does  not  have  to  defend 
tbem. 

Instead,  the  foUowing  arguatents  are 
trotted  out  on  each  occasion.  The  PRO, 
more  or  less  directed  by  Hanoi,  Is  endleesly 
and  fiagrantly  violating  the  Paris  Agree- 
ment: our  military  aid  to  Thleu  Is  designed 
to  Insure  tbe  stability  of  tbe  ceasefire  agree- 
ment. We  mxist  continue  to  beware  of  com- 
munist plans  for  aggression:  wltnees  ttie 
steady  infiltration  of  men,  tanks,  and  other 
weapons  along  an  Improving  infra-structure. 
Any  drastic  Cut  in  MASF  ^tending  would 
signal  Hanoi,  unbalance  the  situation  and 
Invite  attack.  The  equipment.  sappUea, 
services,  and  training  provided  by  the  MASF 
program  are  indiq>ensable  to  the  final  stage 
at  Vletnamlsation  which  will  soon  permit 
the  RVN  forces  to  stand  entirely  on  their 
own.  Finally,  any  reduction  in  military  aid 
and  resultant  political  tranafonnatlon  would 
be  contrary  to  the  basic  United  States  ob- 
jectives of  wM'ldwlde  equilibrium  and  orderly 
change. 

I  submit  that  none  of  these  arguments 
rests  on  a  sound  conceptual  or  empirical 
base.  Each  is  designed  as  part  of  an  edifice 
that  serves  to  proAct  a  series  of  myths 
deemed  neceesary  to  the  political  and  psy- 
chological health  of  the  current  Adminis- 
tration and  the  nation.  This  is  not  the  time 
to  explore  the  costs  this  government  and  Its 
citizens  pay  for  such  myths.  It  Is,  however, 
apropos  to  explore  the  fallacies  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

That  the  PRG  violates  the  Paris  Agree- 
ment far  more  than  the  RVN  and  Is  i>rl- 
marUy  (or  exclusively)  responsUde  for  its 
failure  has  been  the  core  argument  oazefuUy 
nurtured  by  Saigon  and  Washington  qwkas- 
men  since  January  37.  1973.  Such  spokesmen 
have  successfully  manipulated  most  uncrl- 
tioal  Journalists  and  headline  writers  and 
doubtless  a  majority  of  the  public  as  well. 
Few  Journalists  travel  out  Into  the  rural 
areas  and  interview  partlc^Muits  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  circumstances  of  each  In- 
cident. Thus  more  stories  than  not  begin 
"Saigon  spcAesmen  reported".  Restricttons 
placed  on  joumaUsts,  classification  of  em- 
barrassing material,  and  intimidation  of  po- 
tMitlal  wltneases  by  0J5.  and  RVN  authori- 
ties also  work  against  an  objective  record. 

Not  all  Saigon  correspondents  and  Ameri- 
can editors  can  be  easily  seduced.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  last  years  press  r<^>orts 
show  a  consistent  pattern.  Thoee  stories 
based  on  investigative  Journalism  rather 
than  official  hand-outs  almost  always  re- 
vealed some  evidence  that  the  provocateur 
ot  the  ceasefire  violation  was  not  the  PRO 
but  rather  tbe  RVN.  Excerpts  from  more  than 
ons  hundred  articles  were  iseembled  re- 
cently In  a  compendium  by  the  Indochina 
Resource  Center.  The  reader  can  examine  the 
primary  evidence  and  draw  his  own  cosiclu- 
slons. 

This  ts  not  to  argue  that  the  issue  is  black 
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■ad  wtilte,  that  tbe  FflKJ  never  vloUtaB  tb« 
AcTMBMot.  tiM  PBO  <loeB  req)ODd  wltb 
▼loi«Boe  to  BVN  nibbling  opecattons,  does 
taanm  agatnat  ^VN  outpoats  whJoii  tntruda 
ta  baaloally  ntO  aiaaa  and  doea  oecaalonaUy 
flany  ont  pifolttva  ralda  In  taaponae  to  €X- 
ttama  pravooatlatia  Uka  tlM  BVNAF  terror 
bombing  of  Loe  Nlnb,  tb»  PBO  capital  In  late 
NoTembar.  1978.  In  addition  local  PBO  iinlts 
do  raepond  to  preaeure  with  preaaure  and  do 
fake  InltUUTea  with  aometlmea  Irreqponslble 
and  tragic  reaults;  the  mortar  shell  In  the 
achool  yard  at  Cal  Lay  ocxnee  recently  to 

But  the  Bum  of'theae  military  actions  Is 
not  tha  ooberant  plan  of  aggreaslon  Saigon 
■ad  waahlngtoa  p^t.  It  la  Instead  the  BVN 
for  whom  one  can  document  a  steady  stream 
of  mUttary  operatUuis  to  gain  rice,  people, 
and  tarrttory.  One  can  also  documeat  some 
remarkably  candid  comments  by  Thleii  and 
other  BVK  leaden  outlining  their  general 
pOUclaa  and  attitudes  toward  the  Paris  Agree- 
ment. The  eleazcet  Indication  of  the  ab- 
surdity  of  the  Administration  position  is, 
hoiraTer,  this  ilix^Ie  raaUty.  In  PBO  areas 
the  ntfjs  Agreement  is  dlaaemlnated  and 
dlscuHAd  evaynliere:  in  BVN  areas  It  Is  for- 
bidden to  be  printed  or  distributed. 

tl  It  is  demonstrably  the  BVN  which  pur- 
sues the  oonststent  policy  of  aggression,  our 
aid  to  nueu  cannot  logically  be  said  to  be 
tnaurlnig  the  sta^flUty  of  the  ceasefire.  Slnoe^ 
January  37.  1V73  there  have  been  130,000  to 
180.000  Vletaameae  casualties.  To  use  a  word 
Ilka  stability  at  aU  Is  nothing  leas  than  Or- 
weUlan  newspeak.  What  ITJB.  military  goods 
and  aervlcea  do  •oeompllah  was  summarized 
very  daarly  in  a  New  York  Timet  review 
article  recently,  an  article  cf  such  value  that 
I  add  It  as  Appendix  A  to  this  tastlmoDy. 

These  valuable  military  goods  and  services 
have  a  Sharp  polltlctf  Impact.  They  are  In- 
dlqiensable  to  the  Bouth  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment's policy  oiC  resistance  to  any  aeoom- 
modatlon  with  the  CammuntstB.  Militarily, 
the  extensive  aid  has  enabled  President  Ngu- 
yen Van  Thleu  to  take  the  (tensive  at  times, 
lauseblng  Intensive  attacks  with  artmery 
and  Jet  fighters  agalnat  Vletoong-held  ter- 
ritory. 

Furthermore,  the  Amerlean  financed  mili- 
tary shield  has  provided  Mr.  Thleu  with  the 
muscle  to  forestall  a  political  settlement.  He 
haa  rejected  the  Paris  Agreements  provision 
for  general  eieetlons.  In  which  the  commu- 
nists would  be  ghren  access  to  the  press,  per- 
mission to  run  candidates  and  freedom  to 
rally  support  openly  and  without  mterfer- 
enoB  from  the  p^loe. 

Mr.  Thton  has  offered  elections,  but  with- 
out the  freedoms. 

It  is  this  baalc  stalemate  which  has  forced 
the  ntO  to  mSltary  measures,  to  maintain 
at  least  modest  piessuie  while  waiting  to  see 
if  Thieu'a  own  InteRial  economic  contradic- 
tions destroy  him. 

The  Artmtnistratton's  third  and  most  an- 
cteat  argument  is  that  we  must  guard  against 
incipient  aggression  by  Hanoi.  The  evidence 
tent  there.  Captured  OOSVH  documents  on 
1974  PBO  strategy,  a  portloa  at  which  were 
iMked  to  the  press  in  early  January,  speak 
at  most  of  limited  mUltary  pressure  and 
maintaining  unhtridered  supply  routes.  The 
BoMmore  Svn  article  adds  a  typical  fabrlca- 
tloD — "A  farther  goal  Intenslfled  attacks  on 
selected  areas  ia  govsmment-eontroUed  ter- 
ritory." Olven  the  poUtloal  values  of  all  tboae 
who  work  with  the  awterlal  between  their 
capture  of  the  documeats  la  Vietnam  and 
the  pubUoatlon  of  selected  Meaa  therefrom 
la  thla  ooontry,  eapaeiany  the  abysmal  traek 
reeorda  of  toogtime  partiaaaa  fa  the  intelU- 
geaee  eetnmualty  like  WflHam  Gblby  and 
Oeorge  Oarver,  thU  klad  of  prssaaUtloa  4s 
BC*  at  all  eredlUe.  If  the  Admiaistratlon 
waata  t*  aiake  a  reaOy  beUevabia  oass.  let  it 
ooUsat  aa  oC  the  wtgtnul  doeunHnts  that  are 
relevant  In  one  plaoe  and  permit  ladepeadeat 
•       4o  make  aepasata  studies.  Let  the 


Administration  also  lay  bare  the  precise 
methodology  It  uses  at  each  step.  That  nei- 
ther at  tbeee  tlilnga  happen  is  a  considerable 
commentary  on  both  bureaucratic  will  to 
power  and  the  IntsUectitd  vulnanUjlUty  of 
the  Administration  positton. 

Even  if  the  Admlnlstaraitlon  now  produces 
damning  new  evidence,  as  Ambassador  Mar- 
tin threatened  to  do,  it  stlU  must  deal  with 
phyalcal  realltlee  and  the  conclusions  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  National  Assembly.  Botii 
the  PBO  and  the  DBV  are  simply  too  poor 
m  resources  to  sustain  a  major  attsclc  over 
any  period.  The  D8V  has  just  made  a  basic 
decision  In  favor  of  economic  reccnstruc- 
tton  and  social  renewal.  In  this  effort  tbe7 
are  i^ipaxently  quite  dependent  on  outKide 
he^.  Thus  military  plana  for  the  South  have 
bem  limited  to  enough  support  to  maintain 
the  status  quo.  In  sum,  imless  conditions 
change  drastically,  there  will  be  no  major 
offensive. 

If  there  Is  not  an  Immlaent  offensive,  what 
is  one  to  mate  of  the  Infiltration  of  men 
and  material  the  Aflmlnlstratlon  is  constant- 
ly pointing  to?  Troops  have  been  going  from 
DRV  to  PRO  areas,  perhaps  as  many  as  70,- 
000  in  the  last  year  tf  one  gives  credence  to 
madocanKnted  Administration  claims.  At  the 
Sanaa  time  It  was  recently  revealed  that  40 
to  fiO.OOO — mostly  sick  and  wounded — have 
been  allowed  to  return '  North.  Olven  the 
meager  reliabUlty  of  such  figures,  one  can 
only  conclude  that  the  infiltration  rate  is  far 
below  the  rate  which  preaaged  the  1068  and 
1972  offteislvee.  If  there  Is  a  surplus  gomg 
South.  It  vioUtes  the  latent  of  the  Paris 
Agreement.  However,  by  the  RVN's  own  re- 
cent figures.  Its  soldiers  have  killed  46,668 
cxanmunlsta  In  the  last  year.  The  Agreement 
permits  one-for-one  replacement.  The  Ad- 
ministration's position  is  thus  valid  only  for 
those  who  cannot  add  and  those  who  insist 
that  the  PRO  alone  must  abide  by  a  oease- 
fift  that  docs  not  exist,      i 

I  will  agree  that  the  current  public  evi- 
dence would  indicate  that  the  number  of 
tanks,  anti-aircraft  installations,  and  pieces 
of  road-bttlldlng  equipment  in  PRO  areas 
baa  Increased  to  a  year.  Tanks  are  normally 
an  offensive  weapon.  One  wonders  how  the 
Administration  oould  document  each  of  the 
000  It  cOahns  have  infiltrated  since  the  Agree- 
ment. How  many  of  theee  tanks  belong  to 
tl>e  PRO  pre-ceaseflre  buildup  c(xnparable  to 
the  bimon  dollar  war  tiiest  -wt  lavished  on 
the  BVN  In  late  1972?  It  does  taice  longer 
for  a  PBO  tank  to  arrive  than  an  RVN  PBA. 
Som*  of  the  sulyseaxient  tanks  are  surely  re- 
placements for  destroyed  vehicles.  The  test 
are  Indeed  violative  of  the  Agreement  and 
designed  to  provide  the  PRO  with  a  credible 
threat,  oertamiy  far  less  Oian  what  Its  op- 
ponents are  up  to. 

.v'Qlwen  the  beleaguered  condition  of  the 
PBO  territory  anti-aircraft  weatxms  are  pre- 
dictable. Does  the  Administration  expect  the 
PRO  to  suffer  daUy  raid*  by  RVN  Skyralders 
and  A-a7*s  to  sUence?  Olten  the  fractionated 
aatiire  of  PBO  territories  would  not  any  nor- 
mal government  l)egln  to  consolidate  Its  ter- 
rttoriea  by  buUdlng  roads?  BsneclaUy  given 
the  presence  of  an  aggressively  hostile  mil- 
lica  man  army  cliewlng  awav  at  one's  terri- 
tory? In  any  ease,  wbeve  in  the  Parle  Asree- 
Bwnt  does  it  forbid  the  building  of  roads? 
Physloal  evidence  does  not.  In  sum.  have  to 
b»  viewed  solelv  throuek  the  political  per- 
spective of  the  Administration. 

A  fourth  Administration  argument,  that  a 
drastic  cut  to  Thleu  would  signal  Hanoi  and 
ualMlanee  the  situation.  Is  a  masterpiece  of 
■oDhtBtry.  Any  level  of  aid  to  Thieu  sends  a 
pivthora  of  signals  to  all  conoemed.  The  pre- 
eoUnent  signal  to  Hanoi  now  is  that  the 
XThtted  Stetes  is  willing  to  subsidize  infinite 
aggression  by  Thleu.  A  cut  In  mflltary  aid 
that  ended  such  behavour  would  l>e  taken  by 
■aaot  as  a  gesture  that  the  TJnited  States 
««■  rsaUy  Interested  in  the  peaceful  aeUIe- 
rnsat  of  the  Vtetnamest  conflict  envisaged 


by  the  Paris  Agreement.  1!he  deletion  of  the 
present  $474  million  supplemental  wo\ild  be 
at  most  an  augur  erf  that  policy.  In  the  mean- 
time one  cannot  speak  of  vut  the  Agreement 
did  not  Intend,  the  praeent  as  stability.  Such 
a  stability  may  be  acoeptai>le  to  the  Admin- 
istration, but  120  to  160,000  Vietnamese  dead 
or  wounded  m  a  year  is  Wat  a  form  of  sta- 
bUlty  the  Congress  shouUI  wish  to  share  re- 
sponsibility for. 

The  Administration  raises  two  further 
argumenta.  One  U  that  th#  MABP  program  Is 
Imperative  to  the  final  st^ge  of  Vietnamlsa- 
tlon.  The  program  U  Impenative,  but  It  is  im- 
perative only  to  the  scale  and  type  of  war  we 
have  Insisted  that  the  9VN  pursue.  This 
was  a  function  of  our  tedhnological  choices 
and  political .  goals.  Total  Vletnamlzatlon 
Is  a  myth.  It  Is  very  cleat'  from  the  recent 
New  York  Times  article,  my  Appendix  A,  or 
from  any  close  examination  of  the  BVN 
budget  figures,  that  the  tTnlted  States  will 
pay  (1.5  to  82  billion  a  year  for  military  aid 
to  the  RVN  for  many  yaars  to  come  If  it 
persists  in  present  poUciis.  RVN  personnel 
will  not  soon.  If  ever  given  their  lack  of  mo- 
tivation, be  able  to  take  over  the  highly 
technical  military  Jobs  now  held  by  DOD 
contract  personnel.  The  BVN  cannot  eyer 
conceivably  generate  suflltlent  domestic  re- 
sources to  finance  the  amtnunltlon  and  «d- 
aance  Intensive  style  of  warfare  It  was 
accustomed  to  by  the  tTnlted  States.  After 
thirty  years  we  are  still  trying  to  nuAe  up 
for  lack  of  political  perstlaslon  by  military 
force. 

The  final  and  most  general  Administra- 
tion argument  revolves  around  the  nottcms 
of  w(H-Idwlde  stability  and  orderly  change. 

As  Elliot  Richardson  put  It  last  year,  the 
United  States  must  honor  Its  obligations  be- 
cause of  the  "essentially  psychological" 
"structxure  at  Inteinational  stability".  Such 
a  world  view  subeumes  to«  many  faulty  and 
self-serving  perceptions  of  modem  history  to 
be  fully  dealt  with  here,  but  a  few  com- 
ments ere  in  ordw.  This  i«furbished  domino 
theory  presumes  Incorrectly  that  Secretary 
Kissinger's  idea  of  world  stability  is  good  for 
the  United  States  and  its  alUes.  What  is 
good  about  it  for  the  penniless  slum  dweUsr 
in  Saigon  or  New  York?  Ih  a  world  of  fliUts 
resources  and  environment  Uie  tiny  pecula- 
tion of  the  United  States  enji^s  a  vastly 
di^>roportionate  share  of  the  world's  wealth 
and  struggles  to  maintain  Its  position.  At  the 
same  time  the  MNC's  are  busy  teaching  the 
have-nots  the  pleasures  of  having.  It  is  quite 
apparent  that  the  Interests  of  the  MNC's, 
the  United  States,  and  tbie  T14rd  Wwld  are 
in'  many  ways  mutually  a&tipathetlc.  If  the 
Administration  wishes  America  to  becooie 
something  othar  than  an  ever  more  !»• 
leaguered  bastl<m  of  wegtfth,  it  had  better 
put  far  more  resources  afid  effort  mto  the 
Institutionalization  of  the  substance  of 
change  rather  than  the  rhetoric  of  stability. 

THE    ICIUTABT   AND   FOLtTECAL   SrrUATTOW 

If  the  MASP  program  can  only  be  Justified 
by  such  suspect  documentation  and  tmcom- 
pelling  rhetoric^  one  can  well  Imagine  bow 
and  to  what  e;ids  the  pflogram  (q>eratae  In 
the  field.  As  presently  conetltuted  the  MASP 
program  is  broken  down  lifto  thrte  budgetary 
categories.  Under  procurement  we  provide 
weapons,  vehicles,  ammunition,  air  ord- 
nance, and  aircraft.  Of  the  aircraft  116 
P8A's  are  really  for  M4P  countries  from 
which  the  PSA's  were  borrowed  in  late  1972, 
and  the  rest  are  71  new  flSZ's  fcH*  the  BNAP. 
Under  operations  and  nudntenance  we  pror 
vide  diverse  supplies,  contract  (^ecatUnt, 
training,  shipping  and  variety  of  small  pro- 
grams including  police  support.  Iliese  two 
giant  categories  are  each  about  half  of  the 
MASP  program;  some  $40  million  to  per- 
sonnel support,  unlfonas  and  rations  appar* 
ently,  forms  a  third  category. 

The  United  States  Is,  of  course,  quite  sue- 
esssful  In  the  physical  process  of  deHverttg 
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equipment.  One  Pentagon  ofliolal  recently 
admitted  "we  shipped  so  much  stuff  to  South 
Vietnam  in  the  two  montaiB  prior  to  the 
cease-fire,  plus  what  went  since,  that  a  large 
new  resuppiy  of  tanks,  artfilery  pieces,  and 
planes  would  only  sit  around  the  docks  in 
crates."  The  problems  develop  once  the  ma- 
terial reaches  the  shores  of  Vietnam.  From 
there  on  are  the  ubiquitous  and  endless 
signs  of  futility,  waster,  stupidity,  and  trag- 
edy which  Indicate  as  clearly  as  ever  that 
the  present  political  goals  are  still  perpetu- 
ating an  Impossible  task  for  the  American 
and  RVN  armed  forces. 

Ammunition  is  by  far  the  largest  com- 
ponent of  the  MASP  program,  almoet  $800 
million  of  the  $664.8  million  spent  aa  the 
BVN  forces  during  the  first  qtiarter  at  FY  74. 
The  high  expenditure  rate  is  partly  political; 
if  much  ammunition  wasn't  used,  it  would 
be  much  harder  to  convince  the  American 
Congress  that  there  was  a  war  on  that  still 
needed  support.  The  high  rate  is,  however, 
primarily  a  function  of  the  tactics  of  Viet- 
namese commanders  who  need  to  look  btisy 
without  losing  fiien.  An  illuminating  report 
of  the  results  appeared  last  summer. 

The  South  Vletnameee  were  reportedly  ex- 
pendtog  vast  quantities  of  artillery  am- 
munition in  what  Is  known  here  as  "H  and  I 
fire"  (for  harassment  and  interdiction). 
This  Is  a  form  of  artillery  firing  In  which 
there  is  no  specific  target.  But  shells  are 
pumped  mto  a  general  area  in  an  attempt  to 

reduce  enemy  activity  there 

American  soiuves  say  they  have  learned 
that  m  Indodilna,  the  more  guns  and  am- 
munition are  available,  the  more  the  armies 
in  the  field  will  use  them. 

"After  we  cut  down  the  ammo  supply," 
one  well  Informed  officer  said,  "we  found  out 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  were  still  out- 
shooting  the  enemy  by  20  to  1,  but  the  over- 
all total  was  that  much  lower." 

Tial  Pentagon  has  not,  however,  imposed 
any  meaningfvl  limits,  for  it  Is  confident 
that  It  can  ignore  authorized  levels  and  re- 
turn to  Congress  later  for  supplemental  re- 
quests. The  situation  has  not  changed  sinoe 
last  stmuner.  James  Markham  toured  PRO 
areas  in  mid-February  and  found  random 
harrassment  shelling  of  civilian  areas  every- 
where he  went. 

About  half  of  the  MASP  program  thus  goes 
to  a  wasteful  and  essentially  meanmgless  ex- 
ercise atten^ittng  to  terrorise  Vietnamese 
who  choose  to  live  in  PBO  areas.  Little  terri- 
tory is  won,  and  the  BVN  knows  that  it  is 
Incapable  of  mUltary  victory.  TnwtWHl  a  vast 
million  man  bureaucracy  rolls  on.  filling  its 
instltuttonal  Imperatives  in  Its  most  cul- 
turally acceptable  way — ^violence.  That  vio- 
lence is  a  cultural  norm,  that  children  and 
even  young  adults  have  never  known  peaoe. 
Is  perhaps  even  more  tragic  than  the  incredi- 
ble waste  of  resoiurces  and  labor. 

Another  enormous  portion  of  the  MASP 
program  Is  occupied  by  the  supply  and  main- 
tenance of  aircraft  and  other  complex  tech- 
nological hardware.  Leaving  aside  for  the 
moment  the  legal  implications  of  operation 
and  maintenance,  consider  the  future  po- 
tential of  this  operation.  The  UB.  has  never 
Vletnamlaed  loglsUcs;  about  1.160  DOD  con- 
tract personnel  still  run  the  basic  logistics 
effort  for  the  RVN  forces.  It  is  conceivable 
that  over  a  decade  Vietnamese  could  handle 
most  of  these  tasks,  given  the  pay  Incentive 
and  motivation  necessary.  But  these  are  un- 
likely, and,  the  potential  for  oorrupttoa 
would  be  so  enlar^d  that  the  system  itseU 
would  be  severely  jeopardized. 

It  Is  in  the  maintenance  of  aircraft  that 
the  basic  contradiction  of  the  MA8F  pro- 
gram are  moat  clearly  lllummated.  We  are 
supposed  to  be  tea<^xlng  the  Vietnamsea 
how  to  take  care  of  the  extremely  noiwptei 
aircraft  engines  we  have  given  the  BVNAF. 
A  Vietnamese  Is  Intellectually  as  capable  as 
anycme,  but  the  culture  of  war  destroys  boUi 
ability  and  interest  in  learalag.  Haw  Tack 


Tlmee  correspondent  David  Shlpler  pln- 
pomted  two  factors:  profound  war  weariness 
wherein  the  pressure  for  peace  blankets  any 
other  desire,  and  resentment  over  wage  dlf- 
fensntlala  where  Vietnamese  get  $10  to  $86 
a  month  and  Americans  up  to  $1,000  a  week 
working  to  the  same  plant.  These  are  impos- 
sible ctmdltions  to  overcome,  and  even  under 
unreachable  Meal  clrcumstanoee  numy  of 
these  Jobs  take  at  least  five  to  ten  years  to 
devrtop  sufficient  expertise.  The  American 
military  aid  program  la  thus  a  potentially 
permanent  operation. 

The  MASP  program  entails  a  number  of 
other  leea  ejpenslve  activities  most  of  which 
are  cloaked  in  considerable  secrecy.  One  that 
is  lx>th  morally  reprehensible  and  politically 
counterproductive  to  the  extreme  deeerves 
brief  attention  here.  ITiat  is  the  ongoing 
Aoierican  support  of  the  police  and  prison 
system  of  the  BVN.  At  this  point  in  time  the 
dollar  amount  of  direct  support  may  not 
be  great;  AID  general  counsel  says  that  AID 
Is  no  longer  channeling  police  commodities 
funded  by  the  BflASF  program  (c  $9  million 
m  FY  74).  Little,  however,  prevents  DOD 
from  direct  grants,  or  from  tislng  the  CIA. 
Little  alao  prevents  the  budgetary  subsidies 
provided  by  the  PL  480  and  CIP  programs  to 
end  up  as  police  support. 

Neither  the  expUcIt  prohibition  of  the 
Paris  Agreement  nor  the  even  more  precise 
language  of  SBC  112  of  the  FY  74  Foreign 
Aid  ApproprlaUon  Act  (PL  98-940,  January  2, 
1074)  seem  to  be  deterrlag  the  Administra- 
tion from  this  most  profound  intrusion  in 
internal  Vletnameee  aflatrs.  The  January 
study  mission  of  the  conservative  American 
Security  Council  wrote  "a  handful  of  UJ3. 
civilian  technicians  continue  to  provide  ad- 
vice in  the  operation  of  a  newly  Installed 
computer  system  which  keeps  tabs  on  more 
than  10  mlllloQ  South  Vietnamese."  David 
Shlpler's  research  uncovered  these  current 
practioes: 

. .  .  South  Vietnamese  National  Police  con- 
ttoue  to  receive  regular  advice  from  Ameri- 
cans .  .  .  two  high-ranking  officers  said  they 
and  their  staffs  met  frequently  with  the 
Saigon  station  Chief  of  the  CIA.  and  his 
staff.  Sometimes,  he  said,  the  CJA.  Chief 
asks  the  police  to  gather  InteUlgenoe  for  him, 
and  often  they  meet  to  help  each  other  an- 
alyze the  data  collected. 

A  police  official  confirmed  that  in  scMne 
provinces  "American  liaison  m.«a."  who  work 
with  the  poUoe  rem&hi  on  the  Job  .  .  .  Local 
policemen  still  refer  to  "American  police 
advisers." 

This  is  not  an  academic  issue,  for  the 
pcdloe  are  not  an  ^mlltlcal  force.  They  are 
an  nsnantlal  part  of  the  apcdltical  and  .mili- 
tary apparatus  irtxich  Thleu  usee  to  suppress 
all  opposlticm,  not  simply  the  communists  It 
is  not  merely  that  this  represents  total  abao- 
gation  of  the  Paris  Agreement.  It  is  not  mere- 
ly the  gross  inhumanity  of  arresting  and 
abusing  tens  of  thousands  of  poUtleal  pris- 
oners. It  is  the  pc^tleal  result.  With  no  op- 
portunity for  peaceful  polttloal  reeolutloD  at 
conflicts  as  the  Paris  Agreunent  called  for. 
(^ponenta  of  Thleu  are  forced  to  return  to 
methods  of  violence. 

The  war  in  Vietnam,  and  the  eaornMua 
MASF  program  which  fuels  it,  are  no*  pro- 
oeedlng  on  the  preeent  tragic  and  expenalve 
pa«h  without  guldaaoe.  Both  President  Nlxoa 
aiMt  President  Thieu  have  equated  their  per- 
sonal honor  and  their  natloaal  security  with 
the  survival  of  the  latter.  If  there  were  peaoe, 
Thleu  would  have  to  damobUlae  much  of 
his  military  manpower.  This  is  a  dire  eco- 
nomic neoeeslty  for  any  real  future  as  an  eoo- 
noBiloaUy  Indepaadeat  state.  But  In  so  dotog. 
Thleu  would  lose  the  tight  soelo-p<^tleal 
control  he  now  enjoys  over  all  goverxunent 
employees.  If  hla  poUdaa  rspresented  tfaa 
needs  of  the  atajorlty.  he  could  stay  la 
power.  But  lliieu  rapreeeats  tiM  Intsceats  at 
a  wealthy  nUaortty;  to  abandon  tiM  eooskotalo 
intereats  of  his  closeat  suppotSBi  would  and 


his  career  abruptly.  The  only  solution  ts 
enough  war  ("no  peace,  no  war")  to  avoid 
the  dilemma. 

The  deletion  of  this  $474  mllUon  in  sup- 
plemental aid  would  not  seriously  deprive 
Thleu.  It  would  leave  him  a  little  sluot- 
handed  at  worst.  More  Importantly,  It  would 
communicate  a  message  from  the  United 
Statee  C<mgress  that  the  American  people 
are  not  going  to  pay  $2  to  $3  billion  a  year 
forever  so  tl»t  Thieu  does  not  have  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  p(^tical  and  eoooomlc 
needs  of  his  own  people.  Such  a  message  at 
this  pc4nt  in  the  year  would  give  Ttdeu  sev- 
eral Dsonths  and  oonslderahle  incentive  to 
prepare  for  peace.  The  Administration,  by  its 
FT  75  request  of  $1J)  bllUon,  U  qolta  willing 
to  pay  the  prloe;  120,000  Vietnamese  casual- 
ties a  year  is  not  too  great  a  moral  burden 
for  the  Kxecutlve  branch.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  American  people  have  the  sante  set  of 
moral  standards  and  fiscal  priorities. 

THK   LXGAL  BITnATION 

Thirteen  months  after  the  signing  of  the 
Pans  Agreement,  the  Administration  and  a 
majority  of  Congress,  the  media,  and  the  pul)- 
Uc  consider  it  a  dead  letter.  This  is  a  con- 
siderable tribute  to  the  Administration's 
pr^aganda  campaign.  In  operation  Isefore 
the  Ink  was  dry,  the  Admlnlstmtloa  plan 
proceeded  simultaneously  along  two  paths. 
Secretary  Kissinger  and  other  ^wtkeamen 
created  a  f  imdamentally  novel  interiMretatlon 
of  various  key  phrases  and  passages  which 
In  sum  came  to  mean  that  the  United  States 
oould  continue  any  kind  of  aid  or  IntMter- 
enoe  It  wished  that  was  not  explicitly  pro- 
scribed. At  the  same  time  the  AdmlnlstraOon 
and  the  BVN  orchestrated  the  charge  (pre- 
viously addressed)  that  the  PBO  was  con- 
tinuously violating  the  Agreantent;  then, 
when  caught  in  blatant  violation,  the  Ad- 
ministration was  in  a  position  to  and  did 
argue  that  the  Agreement  was  thus  essen- 
tlaUy  InoperaUve  and  the  United  Statea  was 
not  bound  to  abide  by  it. 

ITits  successfully  dl^>osed  of  the  Parts 
Agreement  in  the  United  States,  but  not  m 
Indochina.  The  PBO  and  Its  supporters  knew 
that  the  United  States  was  legally  bound  not 
to  Interfere  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  the 
Vietnamese.  How  such  words  i4>pUed  to  the 
anomalous  situation  wherein  one  state  is 
essentially  an  economic  piaraslte  of  another, 
was  unhai^lly  not  spelled  out  in  the  Agree- 
ment. The  only  area  of  precision  was  in  mili- 
tary aid.  Article  7  permits  piece-for-piece  re- 
placement "of  armanients,  mtmltions,  and 
war  material".  It  is  to  this  phrase  and  its 
application  to  the  MASP  program  under  con- 
sideration here  that  I  shall  limit  my  legal 
argument. 

Certain  international  commiwstons  were 
designated  by  the  Agreement  to  define  the 
permissible  military  ItMns  and  supervise 
their  arrival.  This  did  not  hsppen  so  in  the 
early  spring  of  1973.  DOD  created  Its  own 
list.  This  list  defined  13  categwies  of  "arma- 
ments". 8  categories  of  "munitions",  and  8 
categories  of  "war  material."  Taken  together 
these  29  categories  correspond  almost  pre- 
cisely to  those  Items  which  appear  under  the 
DOD  category  of  procuren>ent.  The  Paris 
Agreement,  by  DOD's  own  interpretation, 
limited  American  aid  to  procurement  items. 
This  list  was  picked  up  in  Saigon  by  Sen- 
ate staff  members  and  was  incorporated  Into 
the  Committee  Report  of  S.  1443  (The 
pyneign  Military  Salee  and  Assistanoe  Act). 
This  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  but  the 
Vietnam  provisions  died  in  conference.  It 
would  not  be  inappropriate  to  attempt  thla 
legislation  again  for  the  situation  has  iK>t 
changed.  Indeed,  after  epdless  dentals  in 
many  FY  74  hearings,  one  DOD  lawyer  was 
finally  pressed  to  discuss  precisely  what  the 
Paris  Agreement  did  and  did  not  allow. 

His  response  was  a  marvti  at  tha  bureau- 
cratic aUnd  m  an  laipoeslble  lecal  dUemma 
Mr.  Forman  .  .  .  under  the  bfll 
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Xm&Kf  (8. 1448).  th*  «xeentlTO  fenneh  would 
b*  limited  to  funUahlDC  only  unuuiMnto, 
munltuuu,  Mid  war  material.  Now  that  U  a 
— *tory  of  aqolpaMnt  aad  nvpUaa  far  man 
MTTOW  than  ttaa  tacmlaology  tn  Um  atatuta 
wbloh  iVPttw  to  otbar  eountrlaa.  namely  da- 
Upom  artlolaa  and  dafanw  aarvloes.  Ttoa 
voids,  "armananta,  aranltloDs,  and  war  ma- 
taclala"  wva  takaa  tnm.  tba  paaoa  agrae- 
mant  alcnad  In  Jaouaiy.  rhoae  word*.  a$  Oe- 
tnM  ty  the  Dtpanrntnt  of  De/tnm  for  the 
-">  of  ooaijriytatf  with  the  peace  egree- 
ttaa  doflnittnna  are  aet  forth  In  the 
>  Poralvn  BaUtiona  Oommlttea  Bepoct. 
pagaa  M  to  37— do  not  IteeVuAe  .  .  .  tlaa  con- 
toaot  aarneaa  wbi^  wa  are  providing  to  tha 
Vlatnamaaa  witii.  etnUan  penonnal.  It  doaa 
noi  Ineloda  ipara  paKa  on  ooncumablaa.  It 
doaa  not  laoliida  aubalatanoa.  It  doaa  not  in- 
olude  potrolaum  produota  .  .  .  w»  eouldnt 
provlda  orarhaul  and  repair  aenrloea. 

DOO  baa  daralopad  bare  an  nwnntlillj 
acblaold  poaltloo.  In  one  unlyerse  was  the 
ParU  Agreement  with  XXfD  dutifully  supply- 
ing a  law  abiding  definition  of  the  param- 
eters of  tta  activity.  In  another  quite  aepa- 
rata  unlverae  la  the  actual  operation  of  the 
MA8P  program  eonttntUng  quite  as  tboiigh 
tba  Parla  Agiaament  had  never  hi^jpened. 
Sudi  a  devar  aemiantie  voyage.  llnUng  the 
boreaoctatie  tanperatlve  of  survival  and  the 
poUtleal  ^oala  of  the  Administration,  should 
not.  howaver.  succeed  In  drawing  attention 
away  fttxn  the  main  point. 

More  than  half  of  the  UASP  program  Is 
not  fn  keeping  wttb  the  Parte  Agreemmit. 
Neither  are  the  aettvltlea  of  the  CIA  or  the 
mdlrect  military  aubaidlea  provided  by  the 
Food  for  Paaoa  ax>d  Commodity  Import  Pro- 
grams, "nw  aumlnatlon  and  or  restructuring 
Of  theae  programa  cannot  be  done  without 
political  ehangea  Thieu  and  the  Admlnls- 
tratioo  are  moat  unwUUng  to  make.  The  way 
out  cif  tha  legal  dilemma,  the  financial  di»ln, 
the  mona  vaooum.  and  tha  polttlca  of  reprae- 
sKm  are  an  to  be  found  In  the  accommoda- 
tions envisaged  In  the  Paris  Agreement.  There 
Is  no  other  path  to  peace. 

ooircLtmioira  Am  aaooiaizimATioivs 

The  Administration  approachea  the  Issue 
of  mflttary  akl  to  tha  RVN  with  an  air  of 
InantatHUty  antlraly  unjustlflad  by  the  reall- 
tlea  In  Vietnam.  Secretary  achlealnger  de- 
sorlbaa  a  eeaae  lira  that  has  not  worked  as 
wall  as  be  had  hoped,  as  though  this  process 
happens  In  soma  remote  world  we  have  no 
contral  over.  Ha  ^>eaks  of  Inflation  as  thoxigh 
tha  American  ta^wyar  could  care  leaa  about 
taking  op  the  furthcs'  burden.  He  describes 
beaded  program  readjustments  as  though 
tbaaa  ware  juatlfloatlons  for  the  program.  He 
hopes  that  Cwigresa  will  simply  push  the 
funds  through  to  get  the  Issue  out  of  the 
way.  I  hope  that  thla  Committee  vQI  accept 
Seeretaty  Schleslnger's  initial  challenge  early 
thte  yaar  to  egaralne  entleally  all  of  the  aa- 
sumptlona  and  programs  In  the  enonnoua 
defense  bills  now  before  yoti.  The  MA8P  pro- 
gram would  be  an  Ideal  place  to  start. 

I  would  Uka  to  cloae  with  theae  formal 
reoommandatlona. 

(1)  that  the  langinge  and  the  additional 
spending  authority  for  the  ICASP  program  ba 
dieted  flrom  tha  supplamantai  bill 

(3)  that  in  lieu  tharaof  the  following 
language  ba  Inaertad: 

"Nona  of  the  funds  appnqnrlated  herein, 
none  of  tba  funds  heretofore  approprtatad. 
and  none  of  the  local  eturenclaa  gonerated  aa 
a  raeult  of  any  lagkUted  program  may  be 
used  by  any  dapartmeat.  agency,  or  employee 
for  the  support  of  military  or  ctrll  poUea  tn 
Sooth  Vietnam,  f o^  tha  sopport  of  Vietna- 
maee  court  aad  prlaon  syateoM  of  any  kind, 
and  for  the  aupfwrt  of  survelllanoe.  Identtfl- 
eatkm.  and  computer  training  aetlvltlaa  ta 
Sooth  Vietnam  rsUted  to  pdlee,  criminal, 
or  prison  matters." 

(«)  that  the  awropilata  OoBamKtaa(B)  of 
Oooipwa  undartKa  %  aerleuB  ranaw  and 
ft*M  Invaatlgatlon  of  tha  aapecu  of  the  1CA8F 


program  raised  herein  before  a  decision  on 
F7  7S  fimdlng  levels  is  taken. 


NEW  TOP  LEADEBfilOP  NEEDED  AT 
THE  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday  of  last  week,  Tietnam  Veterans 
Day.  I  submitted  lengthy  remarks  on  the 
floor  regarding  the  tragic  Inadequacy  of 
many  of  our  benefits  and  service  pro- 
grams for  returning  ?eterans.  I  noted 
that  the  VA  had  failed  totally  to  provide 
the  moral  leadership  needed  to  awaken 
the  Nation  to  its  respopsibillties  to  pro- 
vide justice  for  those  who  so^ed  their 
country  In  time  of  need^ 

Today,  Mr.  President^  I  received  an  e«* 
tremely  sad  letter  from  Dr.  Marc  J.  Mus- 
ter, Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  the  last  4 
years,  explaining,  in  response  to  my  re- 
quest to  him,  the  circuJtnstances  \rtiich 
brought  about  his  decision  to  resign  as 
Chief  Medical  Director  less  ttian  3 
months  after  he  had  accepted  reappoint- 
ment to  that  position 'for  a  second  4- 
year  term.  Previously,  Dr.  Musser  told 
me  that  he  had  signed  his  retirement 
papers  March  22  because  "my  effective- 
ness as  medical  director  has  been  com- 
promised and  undermined."  His  retire- 
ment will  take  effect  April  15.  Dr.  Musser 
was  named  to  a  second  4-year  term 
Januarys. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Dr.  Musser's 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Makc  J.  Mttsses,  M.D., 
Washington,  O.C,  April  3, 1974. 

Hon.  AZAK  CSANSTON', 

UJS.  Senate.  1 

Washington,  B.C.  \ 

Dba«  SiNAToa  CranstoK:  In  response  to 
your  letter,  I  must  regre(kf»illy  confirm  my 
retirement  from  the  Vet«rans'  Administra- 
tion on  April  16,  1974. 

As  I  think  you  are  aware,  this  decision 
was  neither  easy  nor  of  sndden  origin.  Take 
last  year,  when  the  end  of  my  four  year 
appointment  as  Chief  MMlcal  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
was  forthcoming  and  tha  question  of  re- 
appointment was  raised,  I  was  forced  by  a 
variety  of  unpleasant  circumstances  to  con- 
elude  that  my  effectlvenes  as  Chief  Medical 
Dlrectcw  had  l>een  sufflcloDtly  compromised 
and  undermined  as  to  make  untenable  any 
oonsidotitlon  of  acceptance  of  a  re{4>polnt- 
ment.  However,  upon  the  intervention  of  Mr. 
Melvin  Laird,  then  Domastic  Oonnselor  to 
the  Prealdent  and  Dr.  Jamee  Cavanaugh,  As- 
sistant Chairman  of  the  Domestic  CouncU, 
who  stressed  the  critical  Importance  of  my 
continuing  leadership  of  ttie  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  I  reconsidered  and 
accepted  reapp<4ntment  for  four  man  years. 
During  the  courae  of  tbaae  negottations,  I 
think  Mr.  Laird  wrote  yo«  in  regard  to  the 
agreements  which  had  beelt  reached  between 
htm,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
and  me.  Theae  agreements  were  further  re- 
fined in  subsequent  ooniBtenoes  with  Mr. 
Laird  and  Dr.  Cavanaogh. 

In  my  letter  of  acceptadce  to  the  Admin- 
istrator, dated  November  31.  1B73,  I  stated 
theae  agreements  as  foUowa: 

1.  That  the  Cauef  Medical  Director  wlU 
have  fuU  authority  to  operate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  accordance 
with  agdatlngatetotas  and  In  proper  relation* 
ship  to  the  AOmlniatrator  <M  Veterans'  Affalra. 

a.  That  tha   Chief  Medical   Director  wUl 


have  the  authority  to  vtooiamend  for  tha 
Administrator's  approval  eppropilate  assign- 
ments to  the  staff  of  tka  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  an|l  that  these  staff 
mambera  wUI  be  respon^ble  to  the  Chief 
Medloal  Director. 

8.  That  Dr.  Benjamin  B.  WaUs  will  remain 
as  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director  for  an 
Indefinite  period. 

4.  That  Mr.  Balph  T.  Oasteti  wlU  remain 
aa  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  for  thalmmedlata  future. 

Subsequent  events,  however,  have  been 
most  discouraging  to  me,' and  have  made  It 
clear  that  the  basic  conflict  between  the 
Administrator  and  me  is.  incapable  of  res- 
olution. Thla  is  aU  the  mere  distressing  with 
the  realization  that  during  the  flrst  three 
years  as  Chief  Medical  Director.  I  enjoyed  an 
exceedingly  pleasant  and  productive  rela- 
tionship with  the  Administrator.  In  that  pe- 
riod, much  was  accomplUhed  to  Improve  the 
medical  care  of  Amerlcspi  veterans.  How- 
ever, I  have  always  believed  that  when  one 
flnds  he  can  no  longer  work  constructively 
and  in  harmony  with  one's  boss,  one  has  no 
choice  but  to  get  out. 

Thus,  once  again,  and  to  spite  cf  aU  that 
has  gone  before,  circumstances  have  forced 
me  to  conclude  my  authority  and  effective- 
ness as  Chief  Medical  Director  have  been 
nullified  for  all  practical  purpoees. 

Totally  dependent  as  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  iq  upon  the  Con- 
troller, General  Counsel,  .Office  of  Person- 
nel, and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Planning,  all  under  the  direction  of  the  Ad- 
mlnlstrator,  the  asslstancer  and  support  they 
must  provide  cannot  be  counted  upon  in  the 
presence  of  an  antagonistic  and  uncoopera- 
tive Admlnlstrat<»-.  The  toes  of  seven  key 
Departments  officials  (six  physicians)  has 
seriously  Jeopardized  the  abUlty  of  the  Cen- 
tral Office  elements  to  fulfill  their  responsi- 
blUtles.  The  Infiltration  of  the  DeparAent 
by  personnel  selected  and  appointed  by,  and 
with  direct  access  to,  the  Administrator  has 
virtually  eliminated  any  possIbUlty  of  func- 
tional integrity  within  the  Department.  The 
imposition  of  tighter  and  tighter  manage- 
ment controls  and  survauiance  have  de- 
prived the  Department  oH  the  flexibility  it 
once  had,  thereby  seriously  limiting  Its 
abUlty  to  deal  quickly  with  new  and  unex- 
pected needs  and  problema 

When  finally  I  was  alAe  to  obUln  ap- 
proval of  a  Director  of  my  Management  Ap- 
praisal Staff,  I  was  required  to  accept  a  man 
chosen  by  the  Administrator  as  the  Deputy 
Director.  On  February  26,  1974,  I  formally 
recommended  to  the  Admlautrator  my  selec- 
tion for  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director  To 
date,  no  response  to  thU  recommendation 
has  been  received. 

I  trust  the  new  Chief  Medical  Director 
WlU  either  not  be  faced  with  problems  of 
thla  nature  or  will  be  abla  to  nsolve  them 
rapidly. 

PlnaUy.  I  wo\Ud  like  ypu  to  know  how 
much  I  have  appreciated  the  sustained  sup- 
port and  conslderatton  you  have  given  to 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery— 
m  the  Interest  of  better  medical  care  for 
American  veterans — during  my  tenure 
Sincerely, 

M.  J.  isvaexe.  MJ3. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Testerday,  Mr. 
President,  I  issued  a  statement,  which  I 
am  relterattag  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues today,  announcliig  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Hospitals, 
which  I  chair,  of  the  Vieterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  will  conduct  a  full  Inquiry 
tato  the  circumstances  that  led  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  to  resign  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  |u8t  3  months 
after  his  reappointment.  .These  hearings, 
which  will  begin  AprU  23,  will  probe  the 
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baric  control  vaA  direction  of  the  VA'S 
DQ}artnie&t  of  Medtebae  and  Surgery 
over  ttoe  past  year.  Veterans'  Adminis- 
trator Donald  E.  Johnson  will  be  called 
to  testify  under  oath,  as  will  Dr.  Mttsger 
and  other  f onner  top  VA  olBeials  whom 
Mr.  Johnson  has  forced  out. 

Mr.  President,  these  hearings  had  orig- 
inally i)eeo.  sched\4ed  for  last  October 
after  Mr.  Jcduason,  over  Dr.  Musser's  ob- 
jsctiuis.  imposed  a  total  reorsanlzation 
on  tiie  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery and  appointed,  over  l^,MVBs/^'a 
objections,  a  so-called  Associate  CUef 
Medical  Director  for  Operations — a  po- 
sition ipaift^orlzed  by  statute — which  he 
flUed  with  a  layman  who  has  oonslstently 
run  to  the  Administrator  behind  Dr. 
Musser's  back,  underouttliig  him  and 
undermining  his  authority  and  effective- 
ness as  the  head  of  the  Department,  and 
seven  new  Directors;  pf  Field  Operations. 
five  of  whom  were  laiymen,  crBated  l^  his 
reorganization.  I  postponed  the  hearings 
when,  following  months  pf  intercession 
%i  the  White  House  by  me  and  Cc^Dgressf 
man  Olin  Tkacue  of  Texas.  U^  rank- 
ing majority  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  aad  until 
1972  its  .chairman  for  IjB  years.  Dr.  Mus- 
ser's reappointment  was  finally  directed 
by  the  Prealdent  himself. 

Mr.  President.  I  adc  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Rcccas  at  the  con- 
clusion of  these  remarl&s  a  full  dOQU- 
mentary  history  of  the  original  schcMlvl- 
ing  of  these  hearings  and  the  apparent 
settlement  of  the  matter  made  la«t  Oc- 
tober, including  a  very  lengthy  and  de- 
tailed letter  which  Z  sent,  in  draft  at 
White  House  request,  to  Melvin  Laird, 
thai  Domestic  Counselor  to  the  Presl- 
dait.  on  October  11.  This  letter  and 
most  of  this  correspondence  has  not  pre- 
viously been  made  public  becAuse  of  our 
very  strong  desire  to  retain  the  able 
leadership  which  Dr.  Musser  has  pro- 
vided for  the  D^artment  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  over  the  last  4  years.  In- 
stead, now — almost  6  months  to  the  day 
after  Mr.  Laird's  reassurances  to  me  In 
his  October  5  letter — a  man  universaBy 
recognized  by  the  medical  c<nnmuoity 
as  an  extremely  capable,  compassionate, 
dedicated  professional,  nonpartisan  In 
his  approach  to  medical  matters,  has 
been  driven  out  of  the  VA  by  Mr. 
Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  last  several 
months,  Mr.  Txague  and  I  have  been  in 
frequent  contact  with  the  White  House 
on  the  continued  deterioration  of  Uie 
situation  confronting  the  Chief  Medical 
Director.  I  have  been  hi  personal  con- 
tact with  the  Vice  President  and.  most 
recently,  with  James  H.  Cavanaugh.  as- 
sociate director  of  the  President's  Do- 
mestic Coimcil.  in  an  effort  to  save  the 
situation 

Congressman  Tkagux  and  I  have  had 
interpreted  Dr.  Musser's  reappointment 
on  January  5  as  a  sign  of  a  truce  in  Mr. 
Johnson's  war  of  attrition.  But  In  dis- 
cussions with  Dr.  Musser  which  I  initi- 
ated, he  told  our  staffs  early  last  month 
of  the  "intolerable  situation  CMifranting 
him"  and  of  his  intention  to  resign.  He 
also  Informed  Jim  Cavanaugh  of  this 
orally  on  librch  14  and  by  letter  on 
March  22. 


Mr.  Presideiit.  this  bite«8  me  to  the 
question  of  the  continued  reign  as  the 
head  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  of 
Donald  E.  Johnson.  Yesterday  "Tiger" 
Teagitx  issued  an  abeolutely  unprece- 
dented blistering  attack  on  Mr.  John- 
son's "inc<Hnpetence"  as  Adndnistrator 
and  called  for  "a  (dian«^  in  the  top  ad- 
ministration of  VA."  I  Joined  him  in  this 
plea. 

In  his  statement,  Mr.  Tsacttk  said  that 
Mr.  Johnson's  "failure  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  agency's  problems  has  brought 
morale  in  the  VA  to  the  lowest  point 
thai  I  liave  seen  it  in  26  years."  Twenty- 
flve  yseais'  perspective  Is  tough  to  beat. 
Based  on  my  «  year%,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  d  the  aecuraey  of  that 
description  of  the  depths  of  VA  morale 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  an 
my  colleagues,  I  ask  unaidmous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  In  full  In  the 
RscoKD  at  this  point  Mr.  Tbaoob's  ex- 
tremely painted  and  thorough  statement 
released  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoBO,  as  follows: 

STATXmNT  BT  HOM.  OUir  B.  TKAGUZ 

Congressman  OUn  E.  Teague,  Ranking 
Democratic  Member  of  the  House  Vetacaaa 
Affairs  Commlt^e,  and  former  Chalzman  of 
tha^  Oommlttee  for  18  years.  In  reqwnse  to 
the  President's  message  on  veterans  affaire 
delivered  Sunday,  made  the  following  state- 
ment. 

"The  President  is  being  completely  mis- 
informed about  problems  In  the  Veterans 
Administration  and  the  Boiirce  of  theae  prob- 
lems. The  Agency  does  not  need  more  studies. 
It  oeeds  a  change  In  top  level  management.  I 
can  see  little  In  the  actions  proposed  by  tha 
President  which  will  be  of  benefit. 

"The  problems  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion and  ita  i^ograms  are  directly  traceable 
to  the  Inootnpetenee  of  Its  Admlnlstzmtor, 
Don  Johnson.  The  Prasldent's  actk»i  In  ap- 
pc^ntlng  the  VA  Administrator  to  conduct  an 
Investl^tton  of  late  delivery  of  veterana' 
education  checks  and  a  review  of  the  miMji/^^ 
program  Is  something  like  putting  the  fox  In 
chaii^  of  the  hen  hoiue.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Administration  would  by  now  have 
had  enou^  of  aelf-lnveatlgatlon. 

"The  aeriovis  problems  In  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  vetaraaa  education  and  training 
program  are  the  direct  result  of  Johnaon's 
incompetence.  He  ^pointed  a  Director  of 
Education  with  no  background  or  experience 
In  Veterans  Administration  programs.  The 
Individual  appointed  as  the  Deputy  Director 
of  the  education  program  had  no  background 
in  the  administration  at  veterana 'program, 
and  reportedly  was  appointed  on  a  political 
basis. 

"The  President  referred  to  establishing  a 
crack  management  team  to  take  a  hard  iqok 
at  the  services  the  Veterans  Administration 
provides.  A  good  place  to  start  would  be  the 
Director  of  Planning  and  Evaluation  of  the 
Agency  who  U  supposed  to  perform  Just  such 
a  function.  That  Individual  waa  brought  to 
the  VA  from  CREEP  shortly  after  the  Novem- 
ber election.  Career  peraonnel  were  shuffled 
around  to  make  a  Job  tot  thla  Individual  and 
this  resulted  In  one  of  the  agency's  most 
competent  men  being  removed  from  a  key 
spot  where  he  supervised  the  computer  pro- 
gram for  education. 

"It  certainly  la  not  reaaonable  to  expect 
anything  constroctlve  from  Admlntatrator 
Johnson's  mvestlgatlon  of  the  medical  pro- 
gram. He  has  done  nothing  during  bis  flva 
years  in  office  but  obstruct  attempts  to  Im- 
prove VA  medical  services.  For  several  years 


he  has  appeared  before  the  Appropriations 
committees  of  the  Congreas  and  opposed  any 
attempts  to  add  funda  to  the  medical  pro- 
gram and  contended  that  no  additional 
funds  were  needed.  Deqilte  this,  Congress  in 
the  last  several  years  has  added  about  one- 
half  billion  dcdlars  to  the  appropriations  for 
veterans  medical  services.  At  one  time  the 
nurses  In  the  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pitals at  Portland,  Oregon,  Miami,  Florida 
and  some  hospitals  In  the  New  En^and  area 
threatened  to  walk  out  because  of  the  short- 
age of  funds,  equipment  and  needed  per- 
aonnel. Congress  made  funds  avaUable  over 
J<^maon'8  protests,  and  later  directed  that 
he  add  1,000  nunes  to  the  system.  Johnson 
has  completely  wrecked  the  leadership  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Last 
fall  he  began  a  calculated  campaign  of 
harassment  against  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector, the  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director 
and  the  Executive  Assistant.  Presidential 
OounseUor  Mel  Laird  Interceded  and  Dr.  Marc 
J.  Musser  was  reappointed  for  another  tavae 
year  term  as  Chief  Medical  Director.  De^Ite 
White  House  intercession,  Johnson  has  con- 
tinued his  harassment  of  Dr.  Musser  and  this 
led  to  Dr.  Musser's  decision  several  weeks  ago 
to  realgn.  Johnson's  harassment  of  Dr.  Mus- 
ser was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
White  House  in  late  February.  The  Deputy 
Chief  Medical  Dlrect<M'  resigned  Several 
months  ago  and  the  medical  program  Is  bow 
without  leadenhlp. 

"In  ah  effort  to  assure  adequate  staffing  In 
Veterans  Administration  ho^ltals.  Congress 
passed  a  law  directing  certain  staffing  Im- 
provements. This  met  with  strong  objections 
from  Johnson  who  contended  that  such  spe- 
dflc  legislation  was  not  necessary. 

"The  kinds  of  staffing  deficiencies  which 
Johnson  has  failed  to  recognise  is  exempli- 
fied in  a  condition  eltad  by  the  Director  of 
aae  of  VA's  major  hoqMtals.  The  Director 
stated:  'What  hi4>pens  at  this  hospital 
should  not  be  permitted  to  continue.  Vot  the 
past  several  weeks  we  have  been  operating 
at  almost  absolute  capacity.  On  the  weekend 
and  hoUday  recently  observed  for  Oeorge 
Waablngton's  birthday  the  wards  were 
crammed  with  patients  and  the  Admitting 
Oflk»  saw  almost  as  many  patients  on  Mon- 
day. February  I8th,  a  holiday,  as  they  did  aa 
Monday,  February  llth,  a  nonhollday.  The 
nurse  on  duty  in  the  admitting  area  was 
busy  drawing  blood,  taking  laboratory  specl- 
mMis,  doing  EKO's.  while  the  office  force  waa 
the  usual  skeleton  hcdlday  crew.  The  staff  on 
warda  throughout  the  hoqjltal  for  the  3-day 
holiday  weekend  was  a  barebone  miniftniTn, 
l.e.,  one  nurse  and  one  nursing  aaslstant  for 
a  41  bed  ward  with  more  than  10  incontinent 
patients,  etc..  etc.  Limited  laboratory  staff 
waa  available  with  othera  on  standby  or  call 
back  and  with  similar  arrangements  for 
radiology,  cardiology,  etc.  For  the  three  days 
with  all  wards  busy  providing  patient  care 
there  were  no  clerical  peraonsel  to  help  the 
physicians  and  the  nurses  who  had  to  answer 
their  own  phones,  complete  their  own  p^>er- 
work  and  records,  run  errands,  etc.  Perhaps 
at  a  smaU,  quiet,  rtiatlvely  liutctlve  hospital 
the  VA  oould  get  away  with  this  sort  of 
thing  but  for  these  conditions  to  exist  here 
is  both  tragic  and  dangerous. 

"  'By  being  able  to  schedule  the  e^>aDd- 
ing  ambulatory  care  and  outpatient  activi- 
ties over  a  7  day  period  we  could  more  easily 
manage  the  current  chaotic  peaks  and  valleys 
whksh  at  tlmea  completed  crush  our  physical 
facilities  and  tax  our  limited  staff  to  the 
utmost.  From  comments  with  my  colleaguea 
at  similar  hospitals  to  this  one,  they  share 
my  views.' 

"Similar  eondltlons  in  the  VA  mnHW»i  pro- 
gram have  repeatedly  been  called  to  Admin- 
istrator Johnson's  attention  and  others  in 
the  Administration  from  many  sources  in- 
cluding the  House  Veterana  Affaln  Commit- 
tee. However,  Johnson  has  repeatedly  Ignored 
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"Agftlxut  thi*  bMkcRMmd.  tbe  Praaidcnt 
•liparMitly  •vpeoti  AdaiaMntor  Johjuon 
to  ooodnet  ut  elgbt  wMk  loyMtlgAtton  Into 
problema  <rf  tk»  madlcal  proirMB- 

"Th*  aMoo  In  tlM  4bUt«!7  of  ducka  to 
vetenuu  uid  aoboolB  bMteea  ««U  known  to 
•VWTOM  for  ttM  IM^  year.  In  March  the 
BfKum  Cowmlttae  on  Vatonuu  Affaln  wrote 
to  Johaaon  and  atatacL  'It  to  hofloaalng  in- 
cnaatncly  appannt  tbait  ttaara  ars  not  avffl- 
ctant  atair  avatlAbl*  In  the  fMd  oOcfla  to  haa- 
dW  the  Mlialn>8tr»«lon  of  the  education  pro- 
gnm  ...  we  wouM  appnotete  being  adTlaad 
at  the  earllaet  poaalUe  tlna.  and  no  later 
than  March  1,  aa  to  your  eetttnataa  of  needed 
artdnionat  parsoaael  flev  thylmprpyeiuBPt  of 
thto  pcogmm.'  In  raq^onae  to  this  query. 
Johnaon  atated.  "We  do  not  btUmn  mora  peo- 
ple at  thto  time  woold  aolve  our  probtom. 
Artdlttonal  ataObic  nqutoes  a  i«tnti»«w^  of 
Mix  to  eight  OMQtha'  tnlnlng  before  it  be- 
eoBMeprodwettTe  . . .  thanfote.  it  to  our  (^In- 
Ion  that  a  raqoect  for  more  people  in  the 
beneflto  area  to  not  warranted.'  Within  the 
lact  waek,  VA  quertod  the  DIractora  at  ita 
&>ld  oOoaa  and  aaked  what  additional  per- 
ama^  would  be  Beaded  to  get  the  edoeatlon 
pragram  on  a  enrrent  baato.  The  Dtreeton 
rMpoQded  by  reqwaahng  over  UOO  >*««*i«v*»*i 
pererwinel.  additional  equipment  and  many 
pntgraminlm  rtiBiigw 

"Aa  the  Prealdent  Indicated,  preaa  repxa- 
aentatlve  Sara  McClendon  had  no  dliBeuIty 
determining  that  the  education  progiaaa  waa 
In  trouble,  but  at  thto  point,  then  to  no 
IndlpatloD  that  AdalBtatralor  Johnaoa  either 
paroelTee  the  nature  of  hto  prahleau  or 
knows  what  to  do  about  It.  Now  ha  to  being 
dlzaetcd  by  the  PrsaMant  to  make  a  setf- 
InTeatlgatlan  and  report  on  hto  own  fanurs 
to  properly  orgaala*  and  admin  later  hto 
Agency.  Obviously,  very  Uttle  can  be  expected 
from  auch  a  aelf-lnvaatlgatloQ. 

"The  Preatdemt  reiterated  hto  rsoccaman- 
datlon  for  an  •%  Inorease  In  education  bene- 
llta.  He  neglected  to  advise  the  pubUc,  how- 
ever, that  Coograes  to  already  woftli^  on 
thto  matter,  and  on  Pehroary  IB.  by  a  vate  of 
383^.  the  House  of  Bepreeentotlvee  paseed 
a  bill  which  would  Inereaee  education  as- 
atotanoe  aitowancoa  by  18j8«,  itoe  amount 
neceesary  to  bring  rates  In  Une  with  Incraasea 
In  the  eonaunier  price  index  since  the  last 


"We  are  pusaled  that  In  any  survey  of  vet- 
eran problems  the  PraeMent  would  neglect 
to  mention  tbe  need  for  ooat-of -living  in- 
creeeea  for  servlce-eemieeted  dteabled  veter- 
ans and  Burvlvata.  An  Inmeaau  of  approxi- 
mately 16%  wlU  barequlrsd  to  adjust  theae 
paymenta  to  cbangee  In  tbe  eonaumer  prloe 
index  since  the  toet  Inoreaae.  We  have  com- 
pleted Suboommtttee  hearings  on  thto  sub- 
ject and  expect  to  mark  up  tbe  bOl  thto 


"The  Prealdaat  alao  spoke  at  eome  length 
In  hto  radio  mcaaaga  about  the  plight  of 
Vietnam  veterans  In  securing  Jobe  upon  their 
return  to  dvUlan  hfe.  He  stated  that  more 
than  880,000  of  these  rttomlng  servicemen 
found  theamlvaa  nneaaployed  and  indicated 
that  be  had  lauanhed  a  alx-iMnt  program 
to  correct  thto  sltuatloii  June  1971.  Oonneaa 
enacted  PuWto  Law  oa-MO,  whlc^i  among 
other  things,  mandatad  the  imm«^i«»^  i^. 
lag  of  87  federal  veteran  employment  rm- 
cteUsto  to  aid  to  aeeurlng  eoiployment  for 
young  Vietnam-era  veterans.  One  year  after 
eaaetment  oT  that  tow.  the  Administration 
had  faUed  to  add  a  slntf  e  person  and  even 
today,  lees  than  half  of  tlWM  aiota  an  flUed. 

"The  Veterans  Administration  has  had  one 
^the  moat.eatolent  aon-parttaMi  growp  of 
profeaatonal  employeas  ta  th«  go\«t«tt)ent. 
Astlooa  Of  AdaaiBtotraftor  J<dinaoh  to  poll- 
*"*»*»>•  Agency  and  hto  iafiure  to  deal 
effeetlvely  with  the  Agency^  phttileins  have 


brought  moraW  m  the  Veterans  Admlntstra- 
Uoa  to  tbe  lowest  point  tbat  I  have  seen  U 
la  twenty-five  years. 

.."Veterktis  Affairs  hava  never  been  per- 
mitted to  beboine.a  partisan  issue  in  the 
Congieae.  The  dTouae  Vetfcrana  Altaln  Com- 
mittee has  tried  to  work  with  the  White 
HOUM  staff  to  bring  protlems  to  ito  atten- 
tion. Problems  relating  to  the  education  and 
training  gtognaa.  and  thf  medical  program 
have  been  discussed  in  detail  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  tbe  White  House  and  these 
problems  have  been' well  known  f(v  -eozae 
time  by  the  Admlnlstratjoki. 

"Approprlatlona  for  th*  Veterans  Admin- 
istration have  risen  from  »7  blUlon  In  1908 
to  $18.8  billion  proposed  tor  1975.  Practically 
all  of  theae  funds  go  into  direct  benefits  for 
veterans.  Tbe  problem  la  VA  to  one  of  ad- 
mlnlstratlan.  not  appreprfatlona. 

"We  had  thought  the  White  Bouse  would 
recognize  that  the  deflctoncy  to  In  the  top 
administration  of  the  Veterans  AdnUntotra- 
tlon.  Ihstead  Johnson  Is  being  told  to  go  In- 
vestigate himself.  I  frankly  doubt  that  the 
Information  which  has  Ueen  furnished  the' 
WhlU  Bouse  has  bten  made  available  to  tha 
Preeident.  The  only  poaal^e  solution  at  thto 
point  to  a  change  in  the  top  admlntotratlon 
ofVA." 

Mir.  Cranston.  U«t  Sunday,  the 
President  made  a  radio  address,  which 
Mr.  Tbaouz  will  answer  tills  Saturday,  in 
which  he  called  for  more  talk,  but  no 
more  action.  Unlortunately,  that  haa 
been  the  story  of  this  administration's 
record  on  veterans'  afr»lrs — all  rhetoric 
and  promises,  but  negativism  toward 
numerous  congressional  legislative  ini- 
Utlves  and  very  low-grade  performance 
in  implementing  many  new  programs 
mandated  in  the  law.  I  detailed  these 
failures  at  length  In  my  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Day  statement  last  Friday,  Mr 
President. 

Hie  President  on  Sunday,  In  fact, 
called  for  two  more  studies,  both  to  be 
headed  by  Mr.  Johnson.  As  to  the  new 
Interagency  Commltteev  the  other  gen- 
tlemen on  that  c<MMmlttee  certainly  have 
not  demonstrated  in  their  perfonnance 
a  particular  sensitivity  to  or  concern  for 
meeting  tbe  needs  of  today's  veteran.  In 
short,  they  like  Mr.  Johhson  are  part  of 
the  cause,  not  the  solution,  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

As  to  President  Nlxon^s  announcement 
Sunday  that  he  has  directed  Mr.  Johnson 
to  make  a  personal  tour  of  VA  hos- 
pitals and  clinics  and  report  his  nndings 
in  60  days,  "TiGkR"  Taicui  Ukens  this 
self -investigation  to  putting  the  fox  in 
charge  of  the  hen  housa"  I  would  say  it 
is  more  like  putting  Dtacula  In  charge 
of  the  blood  bank. 

Under  Donald  Johnson,  Mr.  President. 
the  VA  has  become  a  hapless",  helpless 
giant,  hamstnmg  by  dictates  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  aiid  Budget,  and 
stultified  by  demoralizing  personnel  and 
contract  policies  motivated  largely  by 
polifeies  and  favoritism.  ' 

■rtie  VA  has  been  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  White  Hoa'5e  pollticai  considerations. 
The  agency  readily  absorbed  13  former 
employees  of  the  Committee  to  Reelect 
the  President — CREEP — awanled  c<m- 
tracts  under  procedures  which  the  Gen- 
eral Accotmting  Office  has  foimd  im- 
proper, agreed  to  an  Bl-advised  cost- 
o*r«Tun  settiement  against  the  advice  of 
VA's  own  professional  contract  and  con- 


stiHiction  experts,  eogatfed  in  Picsi- 
dentlal  campaign  aetivl$ea,  and  prcvoscd 
legislation  to  cut  back  o^mpodaatloh  aod 
pen8i<m  benefits  for  miUiona  of  vatenms 
Mr.  President,  incompetents,  former 
campaign  officials,  ex-COCBEPS,  and  in- 
experienced, tmderqimllfled  administm- 
tors  have  been  placed  In  a  number  of 
important  positions  fa  ttie  VAIg  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  'Bea^tB,  the  Depart- 
mant  of  Medicine  etoA  i^ui«ery.  the  Ad- 
ministratOT's  Office,  and  the  Plani^ 
and  Evaluati(m  Service  over  the  last 
j>ear. 

At  the  same  time,  hftrh-Ievel  officials 
have  been  forced  out,  IhcIuAng  Deputy 
Admhilstrator  Fred  Rhodes,  Deputy 
Chief  Medical  Director  Dr.  Benjtunln 
Wells,  and  Chief  Benefite  Director  Olney 
Owm. 

And  now  Dr.  Musaer  la  the  latest  and 
most  shocking  casualty  tn  Mr.  JtAmson's 
war  of  attrition  against  competence  in 
the  VA. 

Mr.  Presldrat,  this  reign  of  terror  must 
end.  The  effectivoiess  of  the  VA  pro- 
fessional management  lia«  already  been 
seriously  cfHnpromised.  FTograms  are 
malfunctioning  left  and  right.  The  ina- 
bility of  the  VA  leadenliip  to  acknowl- 
edge its  management,  computer,  and  per- 
sonnel deficiency  problems  Is  a  major 
part  of  the  proUem  eonfrcnting  the 
benefits  program.  especiaDy  the  payment 
of  OI  bill  checks. 

The  Loa  Angeles  area  has  been  the 
most  hard  hit  by  the  TA's  maladmin- 
istration <rf  the  iMfw  advance  payment  re- 
quirement w©  wrote  into  the  tew  tn  ift72 
to  get  money  to  veterans  at  the  start  of 
the  school  year.  Instea<t  as  of  this  past 
December  and  January^  more  tiian  12,000 
veterans  had  to  be  glvei  urgent  GI  bill 
payments,  because  they  had  received  no 
checks  or  too  few,  evai  tjhough  they  had 
enn^ed  In  school  at  the  Istart  of  the  fall. 
Scores  more  veterans  coQtlnue  to  contact 
my  offices  in  Cahf  omla  atid  here,  because 
th^  still  are  way  behind  in  payments  or 
have  not  yet  received  payments  tor  the 
spring  semester. 

1  held  a  tearing  In  tos  Angdes  on 
January  17,  »74,  to  probe  into  this  mat- 
tep.  and  plan  to  continue  to  followup  on 
it  very  fully  until  it  U  completely  recti- 
fied. 

Mr.  President,  Senatore  will  recall  that 
for  19  days  severely  disabled  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  from  the  Anlerlcan  Veterans 
Movement  carried  out  a  Blt-in  In  my  Los 
Angeles  regional  office  to  try  to  bring 
national  attention  to  thejr  grievances  re- 
garding the  benefits  ai^  services  they 
were — or.  rather,  were,  not — receiving 
from  the  VA  and  to  acWeve  a  meeting 
with  Donald  Johnson.  After  repeated 
urgings  on  my  part.  Mr.  Johnson  fln^ 
agreed  to  go  to  Los  Angeles  on  Thursday. 
February  28.  He  flew  there  on,  that 
Wednesday  night  and  then  refused  to 
walk  up  six  flights  of  stairs  from  the  VA 
regional  office,  where  he  was  ensconsed, 
to  meet  with  the  veterams,  several  of 
them  in  wheelchialrs,  Jn  my  office. 

There  was  no  meetthg  matday  and  Mr. 
Johnson  flew:  back  to  Washington  on 
Thumlay  night.  '  | 

Friday,  March  1. 1  talked  to  him  urging 
him  to  return  to  meet  with  the  veteram 
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pubUely  in  my  ofBce.  He-did  that  night, 
n«t  I  suspect  because  of  what  I  had  said, 
but  rather  because,  there  fa  good  reason 
to  believe,  the  White  House  directed  him 
to  return  to  Los  Angeles  and  meet  with 
Ihe  veterans.  ^' 

A  2-hour  meeting  finally  took  place 
between  Mr.  Johnson  and  the  American 
VetMans  Movement  disabled  veterans  mi 
Saturday,  March  2.  But  the  potat  is,  Mr. 
President,  that  Mr.  Johnson's  arrogant, 
insenisitive,  inteinperate  behavior  In  Los 
Angelea  that'  Friday  aroused  a  response 
among  Callfomians  unlike  any  reaction 
I  have  ever  seen  to  a  particular  action  by 
a  public  official. 

Over  the  last  4  weeks,  I  have  received 
150  pieces  of  mail  dealing  with  Mr.  John- 
son's fitness  to  be  Admtalstrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Only  four  found  his  con- 
duct that  Thursday  appropriate. 

Ihe  overwhelming  majority.  14fi.  wrote 
me  condenmtng  Mr.  Johnson's  intran- 
sigent, unreeponsive  attitude  and  be- 
havior and  demanding  his  ouster.  The 
same  ^^Ives  characterizing  him,  such 
as  ''arttofeant,"  "conceited."  "pompous" 
"unre^xmsive,"  "insecure,"  and  "bui^au- 
cratic,"  ran  throughout  these  leUns 
from  veterans,  nonveterans,  jroung,  old, 
men,  and  woman,  m  a  remarkaUy' con- 
sistent tiieme. 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans  of  I^irelgn 
Wars,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
and  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  A^inerlca 
have  issued  statements  calling  for  a  re- 
placement of  Mr.  Johnson  as  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Vhett 
be  printed  ta  the  Recoio  ctmimunica- 
tions  from  these  organizations. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recobb,  as  follows: 

A»an,  8. 1074. 
Hon.  AbAK  OaufBToar, 

Ohainnmn,  BemltK  miA  HoajritaU  Stihoom- 

mutee,  Commtttee  im  Veterans'  Affatn. 

VJS.  senate.  Woshlafrton.  D.O. 

Mr  Dkab  Mi.  CKsnucut:  ilia  Vetermaa  of 

Foreign  Wan  la  astranely  pleased  with  your 

announcement  that  your  SuboomiMttee  win 

conduct  a  "fun   inquiry  into  mm  elroum- 

■taneea  that  led  tbe  Chief  Medical  Director 

to  resign  from  the  Veterans  AdmlnMratlmi 

lust  three  months  after  his  leqipolntment " 

T  i?'^'!?**''*™^**'  ^^*"  a  to  the  Preeident, 
I  stated  that  the  needs  of  the  Veteratts  Ad- 
n^tatiatkm  hoqHtal  system  and  medical 
{"wp^aMi  are  evident,  and  no  finther  sMdy 
oy  the  Veterans  Administration  Is  repaired. 
Apparently  Veterans  Administrator  Don 
Johnaqn.haa  never  told  the  Preeident  about 
rae  vMmnes  of  evtOenoe  which  your  8ub- 
wmwittw  has  ctnipueii  m  tts  oversight 
^selty  of  veterans  medlcat  care,  which  has 
Preduo^overwhehnteg  evltenoe  at  the'heeds 
Mtoe  Veterans  AdmhUstratlon  hoqjttals  and 
Jjwwns  ihedleal  care.  Ton  will  recaU  tiuut 

iSl,I?*!I?^°'  Foreign  Wan  maentad  tha 
"»«wl^af  Its  own  survey  of  Vaterads  Ad- 
MWatnttan  hoepltala  feyour  Suboo^Utttet. 
»Wch  revealed  that  more  than  aOont  omI 
««  of  an  veterans  i^iplylng  for  vatanms 
hSf^  2"  to  a  Veterans  AdmmiMntlon 
B05>t«  never  made  V  to  a  TMSrsns  Ad- 
^ta^atton  h^ital  bed.  A  root  cauto  was 
»•  arbitrary  refuaal  of  Veterans  Adhilnls- 
««w»  Johnson  to  request  neoessaty  funds 
wbba  tha  personnel  and  provida  qiiaUty 
wncal  can  as  intended  by  Oot«p«as. 

Psteatty  ahowd  to  aaaign  ttaa  V^^mmm  Ad- 
"*i^*tnrtor  to  eantact  an  m-Boaaa  mveaU' 
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gatlon  and  nport  back  to  the  President  on 
Veterans  AdnUnistratlon  hospitals,  wtalch 
profatoms  Veterans  Administrator  Johnson 
has  peraonaUy  orsatad  and  prasldad  oter 
dudag  the  paat  four  years. 

This  makaa  yoor  aoheduled  >i— iH«gt  moat 
hnp(»tant  to  veteraaa  ttnoigbout  the  na- 
tion. We  an  artrenaaly  hopeful  that  VeterasH 
Administration  afflelala,  ^l«fllw^^T^g  Veterans 
Administrator  Don  Johnson,  wlU  be  caUed 
upon  to  testify,  and  that  th«y  be  pUoed  im- 
der  oath,  so  that  the  truth  can  be  aseer- 
tatned.  The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan  wOl 
provide  your  Subotxnmdttee  wltAi  avldenee 
that  Veterans  Administrator  Johnson  has 
^ed.to  otuitinue  tha  high  standaids  and 
administrative  ability  of  his  predeceeson.  In 
fact,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan  will  fur- 
nish your  Suboommlttee  with  avldenoe  that 
Veterans  Administrate'  Johnaon  has  demon- 
stnted  flin  ahnoat  complete  lack  of  abUlty  to 
get  ahmg  with  Oongreas.  the  pnss,  and  the 
Veterans  of  Fonlga  Wan.  He  has  surrounded 
himself  by  crantsa  and  palttloal  i^tpolnteee 
who  have  insulated  him  tron  -immrntrt^  tha 
truth  or  If  he  doea  know  the  tr«th,  he  doeant 
know  v^at  to  do  about  «t. 

For  the  good  of  this  Adxalnlstratton  and 
the  welfan  of  veterans.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
the  White  Booua  fuum  Ite  protalse  which 
was  made  oaore  than  a  year  ago  that  Vet- 
erans Administrator  Johnson  ba  nuevad  of 
his  position  as  Veterans  Admlalstntor. 

It  ahould  be  amphaaiasd  that  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wan  has  but  one  objective,  and 
that  Is  that  tlM  vataraas  oT  this  nation  ba 
provldad  the  Ugheat  quality  medical  can  aa 
»o«horlaed  by  CSoagraas  and  to  whkAt  aU 
vetorana  an  entitled. 

•Tha  Vatnmns  of  Fonign  Wan  looks  for- 
ward to  having  the  privilege  of  testifying  at 
your  scheduled  hearings  <»  why  Doctor  Mus- 
aer haa  resigned  Just  three  months  after  his 
reappointment  for  four  yean. 

With  ktod  peracmal  regards,  I  am, 
Slnoenly, 

Bat  B.  Sodkn, 
Cammanier  tn  Chief. 

(Tha  following  Is  a  copy  tA  a  telegram  sent 
to  the  Prealdent  In  reqionae  to  his  recent 
radio  broadcast  concerning  veterans  and 
their  problema.  Due  to  Ite  contents  It  Is 
quoted  in  Its  entirety:) 

WASHOfOTOK,  D.C..  Ayril  2. 1974. 
Tarn  Paasnairr, 
The  White  eotue. 
Washington.  B.C. 

I  was  completaiy  balled  by  the  contents 
Of  your  recent  address  to  the  Nation  oonoem- 
Uig  veteiana  and  vaterana  benefite. 

It  was  announced  aeveral  ttmea  by  radio 
news  peraenaet  tbat  you  would  speak  on 
leglstetlon.  Tou  reltanted  your  reoommenda- 
ttoQ.of  a  stingy  8%  Increase  in  education 
ratwwhen  It  Is  well  known  the  Ooi«reee'wUl 
enact  legfsiattoa  authorising  sohatanttaUy 
greater  laereaaee. 

Tbe  reconMamdaMons  of  your  admlnMn- 
tlon  coooainlng  the  National  CmastBy 
system  are  grossly  Inadequate.  Thay  faU 
mlsecahly  to  provlda.the  honor  of  burial  in 
Qstlrasi  dq^ten^  reasonably  <^oae  to  areas 
of  veteransi^eMencee.  OlJa  propqaal  to  tilnn- 
natotha  VA  burial  aUowanee  tt  a  Aanie  en 
i^iairatioB. 

TlM  pflnattst  "reform*'  pragtam  aa  pro- 
peaed  taryqar  «ape««B  to  the  Oongren  and 
by  tbs  A(dm|ntitrator  of  Votaiann  AOaln 
would  In  (SeaUty  deny  yensioos  to  78%  of 
hew  apidlcante  In  the  future  .becauto  of  re- 
tirement pay  and  earnings  oi  spooses.  This 
reeoBWnendatioH  Is  tneoneetrrt>le."" 

cn  iboaaa  loans  for  VteOMii  veterans  an 
pracUeaUy  nonexistent.  UnSiHilennant  tor 
Vletaam  vaterana  la  on  «■  liaiauaii.  Ths 
leaC  paur  admlnttstiatlon  eosdtf.  do  .ior 
veterans  In  need  of  Jobs  Is  to  Insist  tbat 
^tvaramantal  ooatnefeora— aU  of  them—be 
nqutred'by  law  bi'eaeeutive<xder  to  give  va»- 


eran  preference  to  Vietnam  vetenns;  and,  in 
addiUon,  teeth  must  be  placed  in  the  Uw 
or  the  order  that  woidd  require  fine  and/or 
in^Hisonment  If  found  guUty  of  violation. 
This  type  coneideratian  was,  and  U  being 
ueed  today  for  certain  aegmente  of  ova  ao- 
clety — why  not  for  our  Vietnam  veterans? 

Ilie  eatebllshment  of  a  committee  of  cabi- 
net memben  chaired  by  the  administrator 
of  veterans  aSain  offers  no  hope  of  effective 
recommendations  for  solutlona  of  existing 
problems  in  the  admimstntlon  of  veterans 
banedte.  Their  peraonal  knowledge  is  es- 
eentlaUy  nU  and  it  can  be  praeumed  they 
will  merely  vote  on  a  fhial  repeat  prepared 
by  designated  underllnga  who  an  likewise 
without  the  knowledge  and  Jiidgment  ■imi. 
In  this  area  eaeentlal  for  aocmte  ooncluslona 
and  effective  reoommendatlona. 

After  administering  large  ecale  educational 
prognms  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
It  Is  contemptuous  for  the  administrator  of 
Vaterana  Affaln  to  offer  ridiculous  excusea 
for  check  daiaye  which  in  many  instances 
have  caused  young  veterans  to  dUoootlnue 
educational  ptinulte.  How  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  personnel  can  contribute 
to  the  aolutlco  of  this  continuing  and  in- 
exrusabla  problem  Is  certainly  not  evident 
•nje  answer  Is  hard  work  and  Innovative  ap- 
proaches, including  placement  of  VA  per- 
sonnel—perhaps Vietnam  veteran  stuaente 
employed  for  this  purpose — on  camptiees  to 
Insure  prompt  submlaslon  of  institutional 
certlfloatlona  and  npoete  aa  required. 

It  Is  absurd  to  assign  the  administrator 
of  Vetenns  Affaln  to  personally  check  and 
pentm^j  report  on  VA  hospital  and  medleal 
problens.  This  Is  somewhat  analogous  to 
ttia  fOx  inapectbig  the  chicken  ooop.  It  would 
be  inane  to  expect  the  admlnlstntor  of 
vetenns  affaln  to  submit  an  adverse  report 
on  hoe^tal  and  medlad  jwograms  for  which 
he  has  been  reaponsllde  for  ffve  yean 

The  needs  of  the  Veterans  Admlnlstntlon 
ha^>ltal  system  and  medical  programs  are 
mdsnt  and  no  further  study  is  required 
They  Include  Increased  funds,  additional  staff 
personnel,  higher  salary  rates  for  many 
^ysldana.  more  special  medical  programs, 
effective  admlaMon  system  which  wlU  insure 
tJie  admission  and  treatment  of  each  veteran 
suawently  ill  to  warrant  hoeirttallxatlon.  a 
wash  construction  program  to  add  hospital 
beds  and  skilled  nursing  hcnne  beds,  revised 
domkslUary  facilities,  and  modemlaatlon  of 
exlrtlng  facilities  including  ah-  oondltionlng 
ami,  peihaps  even  more  ImpOTtant.  the  re- 
este«i8hment  <rf  the  Integrity  and  authority 
of  the  position  of  chief  medical  director. 

aidrtly  after  your  message  to  Conwees. 
and  revelation  of  the  VA  1975  fiscal  year 
budget  request,  I  addressed  you  to  enQ>ha^e 
that  Inadequacies  of  your  leglsUtlve  recom- 
mendationa  and  the  Inept  administration  of 
veterans  benefite,  partlcularty  Vb«  multi- 
tudinous delays  of  veterans  payments,  par- 
ticularly educational  program  paymente.  No 
response  has  been  recefved  to  date. 

I  agahi  urge  yon  to  reoonalder  aad  ravlse 
yoor  leglalatlva  leootamsadatiBns  and  to 
pMoe  oonpetent  leadenblp  at  tha  hahn  of  the 
Veterans  AdmlnlatnUuu  and  In  other  vital 
porttlcns  m  that  agaaey  to  tarasa  avafla- 
Mllty  of  first  qoaltty  ""iltfai  eaaa  ttod  apt 
admSnlstntlan  and  pnnqtt  paynant  of  tU' 
rsot  beneflta. 
I  req>ectfuUy  request  a  pronoDt  renooaa. 
Slnoeraly, 

Bat  B.  Bamm. 
Commander  tn  Chief. 

„ ,^_  A»aiL  2.  1074. 

PiiSBISant  RxcKABo  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
WmihinffUm..  D.O.  -'^    - 

Daaa  Ma.  Faasuiaifr:  Tbe.IMsahlad  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  and  thoee  whom  wa  repnaent 
eanno  longer  taierate  -the  fruatnttag  tn- 
MBdency  and  Minauoratle  bunglk«  dl»- 
Pi'tyad    by    tne    Vetemaa    Aikidalstntlott 
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HoM  tte  ^ipoUitaeiU  ot  Oanald  X. 
mm.  m  AdmlnMntor  at  :V«tanna 
■Twnt  wnnlM  pio*»  toroBtf  doubt  tltat 
lir.  ifAiBMn  aad^  manlMn  ot  bJs  pdttksaUy- 
■)ppoln«B(l  aMT  an  «i«Bttr  <n««»U«  of  oop- 
igy  wttb  tlM  ptuMif  •flMing  tb«  ftm>ilMT< 
Tstann.  pMttoBlacly  tbe  Mnrloe-caiuMetod 
'  d  vatarmn.  Ton  bave  bsan  compleuiy 
br  iir<  JaluiMm  and  ottar  incom- 
■m  an  ralnrann  ailaln  oon- 
pmWiw  and  tbalr  aohiMnnii. 

taf  ocmaft  tttat  aad  tuna  acaln  1^  a  Vatarana 
^.«.»»..-  ■  Miia  wlao  lafiiwi  to  abide  by  Oa«- 
Baa^onal  aaadatai;  taotadU^  ezpandltaraa 
*•»  addlttoBat  faclUHaa  and  paiaonnal.  Fnr- 
■taanglr  dppoaa  tbc  wbtta- 
vllt  nault  fMBt  tbe  wtf- 
UXTaatlgatlon  of  TatHana  Mmli^afaatlon.  de- 
AelaoelH  m  fdaiad  to  yaur  ataaaca  of  Sun- 
day. Ifan^  81.  1BT4.  In  addition.  Donald 
jrjYw«Mi  Bud  Boy  iUta.  OliB  Dtnotor.  bave 
■mady  damonatmtad  tbair  total  taaMUtr  and 
iml'^'-IT'—  to.eoopMVba  wttb.Oaniy«aB  in 

baaaAta.  As  aaeii.  tlwDAV  muat  prataik  their 
■ppotntawnt  to  disaet  your  atudy  of .  aU 
VatcraBfl  artmtntalratlop  aainJtaa.  Waimpact 
and  appradata  yovr  iii|iraaam1  coaMtni'-for 
«ila  Hsttom'a  rtfana,  araa  ttiani^  your  m>- 
polntad  advlaan  havaUWlad  to  oonadantkyoa- 
ly  aequalnt  you  wltto  tba  nuoMnraa  proUaau 
wblab  confront  tba  wartfene  dtwaWitd  vatann 
and  bis  dapendenta.  Zour  conaana  oaa  baat 
ba  ezpraased  by  aotka.  not  mata  vcBda. 

For  tbe  aaka  of  aU  9£.  vaterana.  «a  urgant- 
ly  baplora  tbat  VA  Admlnlatntor  Donald  E. 
Jobnaon  bo  rapiaoad  Immadiataty  by  Um  ap- 
polntBMnt  of  •  nuui  wboaa  Ovt  aad  aale 
intaiaat  U  tba  Anartoaa  vetaran.  Tbls  odlslal 
must  be  fuUy  aas«rsd  «<  avtbority  to  ad- 
n,l^l^^  Um  VA  ytmafm  wltbout  any  Intar- 
Mrcmea  or  aoBtsol  «bataoeTar  flnaa  attbar 
tbe  Offloa  9(  liiiiiW'"<»ti  and  Btirtir  or  tbe 
D«vartaanft  of  BttHm.  WiieaMon  and  Wel- 
Cai«.  Otbmtaa.  faatbar  nbaaa  and  mlsaian- 
aaamant  are  giiarantaad.  Wa  must  also  Insist 
tbat  any  a»o<ty  of  <Ha  gatanaa  AitmUilatrar 
Uon  iw  entiiirty  iwmtvnA  ttnm  tba  laapon- 
tfbUlty  «f  ttaaea  lAo  bava  Already  <x»- 
trttouted  mucb  to  winds  dasMoMM  tl>*  "*' 
tkn'a  time  bunosad  ■■stsm  of  ••Aarana  bene- 
fits. No  oomivMnlaaa  are  aooeptabla.  No  p«p- 
pet  appcrtntaaant  zaaponalbia  to  OMB  »ad/or 
HSW  will  ba  tolacatad.  T^a  sooner  you  re- 
plaoe  Mr.  Jabason  sa  AdqUfftatiator.  tbe 
aooaer  Amtflca'a  aatsana  vUl  t»i*^  raealva 
tlie  banaOto  and  aardoea  Intenilad  by  tlu 
Ooaaaas  and  tba  Amsrlean  pnbUc  Meaa  titwui 
two  and  oae-baU  mttVon  wartlma  (U^Kbled 
vataiana  aiul  tbalr  faaatUaa  await  yoi^  Im- 
mediate and  aflliiiiafUa  aatlon  In  tbls  moat 
orvnit  matter. 

Slneai^y, 

.fJomtiT.aoAn. 
SKttomal  dqmataMAer.  Dtaablfd  A-mtrU 

oaa  F«tcr«aa^ 


'soava  polBtad  to  ttaa  Vataram  AdnkUstn- 
tlon's  laaaad  a<  ".  i. .  fkitstratlnc  mafflrtanny 
^ttA  baraaaosaMe  baatflna  .  .  •"  ^'"'*  Jobn- 
•on  was  appointad  Administrator,  and 
^  jMl  t^tf  aaoaat  afants  ".  .  .  prore  be- 
yood  doubt  that  liilinanii  and  Ills  naiktBC 
•dmlnlstnttve  ataS  am  totally  taaapaMa  «C 
oopinc  wttb  tba  probtaas  taclBc 


acancy  bare  been  more  and  mora  fraqxient 
la  raoent  mwiths.  > 

In  VWaraary,  nawapaparwaman  Sarab  Ifc- 
OtaKhm  aiafittlflad  a  latlniudty  tatovlsad 
presidential  press  conf  exsnoe  by  stating  JUt^ 
ty  tbat  Jdinaon  bad.d«cat?ail  and.mlaled  tbe 
nmstrtmt  regardtDg  tba  VA's  taLnrtltng  at  GQ 
■dneatloBBl  Benefit  cbaoks.  CbronJc  mlaban- 
dUnc  and  tantlnasn  of  tba  cbacka  bas  bean 
a  oamplalnt  of  Vtotnamrera  veteran  collage 
students  for  nearly  tbzee  years. 
.  Johnaon  bas  also  been  cbarged  wttb 
rtmliiijlrm,  tbe  morale  wttbln  tbe  VA, msdl- 
cal  psosram.  and  speclflcaUy  wltb  forcing' tbe 
raalgnattmi  of  botb  the  Oblef  ^Medical  Direc- 
tor and  Dsputy  cadef  Medical  Dtoector 
tbrougb  a  eampalgn  ofl  calculated  harass- 
ment. 

aoave  raqueatod  tbat  any  atudy  of  tba  VA 
ba  entirely  rsDooved  from  tbo  rasponslhlllty 
of  tboae  who  bave  altaat^  contributed  much 
towasd  destroying  tbe  Nation's  time-honored 
ayataiu  of  TStemu'  benallts. 

QTbla^vaB  In  repd^  to  the  PresUjantfs  sug- 
gestion over  tba  weekend  tbat  a  'craek  man- 
agamant  teaat."  be  set  «p  by  Johnson  and 
Office  of  Managemeat  asid  Budget  Director 
Boy  Ash  to  analyse  tbe  management  of  the 
Veterans  Admlntotratton. 

Iba  DAV  National  Ooaamander  accuses 
Johnson  of  being,  "a  puppet  of  the  Offlca  of 
Mai lagaiiiT'V'-  "^t***  Budgeti" 

In  bis  talegnun  Seave'  told  the  President, 
"Tbe  sooner  you  replace  Mr.  Jobason  as 
Administrator,  tbe  soonar  Aaoerlca's  veter- 
ans wlU  again  receive  tbe  benefits  and  aerv- 
loes  Intended  by  Congre»<and  tbe  American 
public  More  than  two-aiul-one-haU-milllon 
wartime  disabled  vetenns  and  their  f am- 
lllsB  await  your  immediate  and  aflbiaatlve 
actton  on  this  moat  urgent  matter." 

The  DAV  Is  the  Nation's  third  largest  vet- 
erans' organisation,  and  is  the  Congres- 
sionally-chartered  voice  of  America's  war- 
time, Bervloe*conneoted  disabled  veterans. 


haa  aarloasly 
I  Pra 
'Wlthiabla 


Bdhokiai.  Mxmo 

Yesterday,  (AprU  2),  John  T.  Soave,  Na- 
tional Commander,  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans^ sent  a  tefi^zram  tt>  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  calling  lOr  the''  immediate  replace- 
ment ofDbnald  E.  Jcdinson  as  Administrator 
of  Veterans  Aflslra.  A  cojpy  of  that  taiegram 
is  attached. 

Commander  Soave  wlH  b«  available  for  In- 
terrlewa  in  Washington  this  afternoon 
(April  3)  and  all  day  tomorrow  (AprU  4) .  He 
may  be  contacted  through  National  Service 
■aadquarters.  DisaMad  American  Veterans, 
1331  Masaacbusetts  Ate.,  N.W.:  PHONE: 
737-3434.  Commander  Sbave  wlU  ba  stayftig 
at  ttie  li'Baf ant  Plaaa  Hotal . 

J)»H*  J.  KXLLKS, 

VaUantl  S*rcict  IHnettv. 

Uc.  CRANSTOK.  Mr.  PresUleaW  tbere 
lBae«flBurance  that  a  chance  in  leader- 
ship at  the  VA  will  create  •  reaponstre, 
aanitive,  creative,  cotntaous  agency 
wflUBrand  fthle  to  flH  the  void  in  moral 
leadeiliblp  in  reteran^  affaiva. 

Mir.  Pr^pjldent.  last  rtrljtey./ttlVeteraas' 
Affairs  CoDUnittee  hqartngn  aiad  Injny 
VietDaa  Vetenou'  t)ay  statement^  I 
called  for  a  resurgenoe  of  natienal  eon- 
sotanoa  to  dMl  effectively  with  the  plight 
of  today*  veteranB.  I  aak  isianimoos 
oafettent.  lEr.  ^resideat.'  that  ttiy  open- 
ing statement  i^  that  hearing  fw  printed 
in  the  pcoot9;ftt  this  point. 

There  betng  no  ob|ecti<n.  the,»|^te- 
mvii  vaa  iiiiiarnrt  toi be  printed  in  the 

Racon.  «•  leUows: 

BT  eaxsxoa  Alaw  Cbsm- 
■o  or  Vaxvuaa'  Amma  Cose- 

.  MsBCH  la.  iflr74 

I  am  pHasad  to  be  bare  tbls  morning  and 
giataful  to  Chairman  Bartka  and  to  tba 


Cbalrmaa  of  the  Suboomtolttaa  on  Onmpaa- 
aation  and  Fsoakms,  Saaator  Talmadga.  for 
inviting  ma  to  sit  with  {tba  subooaunlttsa 
this  m^'T'ng  to  raflrtva  taatlmoay  on  aayaral 
bms  relating  to  eony>^n«atlon  and  depen- 
dency and  tmtemntty  ccmpansatlon  wlil<^ 
are  before  the  suboommlttoe.  I  want  to  thank 
my  fIvaoidleagtMB  for  aahltehdlng  for  bearing 
at  the  same  time  my  bin.  Bi  ^68,  to  impnsa 
the  pcogram  of  aawlnttng  dlaaWad  vetarans 
in  purebasing  automob|las  and  adaptive 
equipment.  ,  > 

It  la  now  not  a  question  of  whether  com- 
pensation and  dependency  and  liidamnlty 
compensation  rates  ahoiHd'  Mr  rafted'  bat 
rather  a  question  of  K»i>  mwoiK  that  raias 
should  be.  These  tillls  #e  bava  befors  ua. 
Introduced  on  Isebalf  of  tba  eommtttae  by 
Senator  Talmadge  for  con|penaati<ir>  benefits. 
S,  8067.  tbe  Disability  C^rnpansatlon  Act  of 
1974,  and  S.  3072,  the  Dtoendency  and  In- 
demnity Stirvivors  Act  or  1774.  Introduced 
by  Chairman  Hartke,  at^  billa  ttiat  wm  go 
a  long  way  towards  bolpfbg  tboea  Ifving  on 
fixed  incomes,  In  pardciMar  the  3,178,000 
vatarans  reoetvlDg  compaaaatlan  JOr  aarvlea- 
connected  lajuriee.  and  |ba  VlifiOO  wldavs 
of  thoae  who  died  fron^  ^ervioe-oonnacted 
conditions.  ThNe  la  an  urgent  need  for  ac- 
tion now  on  thesQ  bills.  »nd  X  vox  pxcnA  to 
cosponsor  them. 

With  respect  to  my  b^l,  S.  38«8,  tt  seeks 
to  'ftnprove  and  expand  onl  Public  Iaw  81-486, 
which  I  authored  in  tba  ifSenate  m  the  Slst 
Congress  when  I  was  cbaiiman  of  tba  former 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans  ASalra  of  the 
Committee  on  liabor  and.  Public  Walfare. 

•Vht  purpose  of  S.  23(|3.  In  which  I  am 
jotjied  by  Chairman  Hartke  and  Senator 
Bandolph,  Is  to  clarify  aoaoe  aspects  of  chap- 
ter 38,  to  ei^and  ellglblUDy  to  ol^er  seriouBly 
disabled  >tornc»'«mbaetea  veterans  not  now 
eUstbl»,  aad  to  aasure  'tbat  the  adaptlTS 
equipment  providad  wlU  include  all  tbosa 
dsvices  necessary  to  ensure  the  safe  and 
healthful  operation  of  <he  vehicle  by  the 
eligible  veteran.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submitted 
tor  printing  on  March  8  iia.  amendment  (No. 
1006)  to  tbe  bin  to  require  the  VA  to  carry 
out  a  research  and  develtopnwnt  program  lb 
the  Held  of  adaptive  equipment  and  adi^ited 
conveyances,  and  to  paprdlnata  tbaae  a«- 
tlvltiea  with  the  CWpartowat  ot-  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welf  ate  undar  the  authority  ea- 
tabllBhed  in  ttie  lahabllttatlon  aot  of  1873, 
PubUo  lAW  83^112.  which  I  ijolaed  wttb  Sen- 
ators Ban4olph  and  Stafford  la  autbortng 
on  tbe  Labor  Oommlttea  IfMt  year.. . 

Mr.  Chateman.  I  aak  tmanimous  oonaaat 
that  the  text  tjtt  S.  3868  and  ny  an>fTWln>snt 
Na  1006  (with  teohnloal  modlftcatloa8>  ba 
printed  in  tba  bearii«  record  along  with  my 
Introductory  remarks  on  *h«m  and  the  cSber 
two  bills  before  us.  . 

I  want  to  point  out.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
maka  it  vary  clear,  thati  there  la  now  aosM 
ooordlnaitlon  betwaen  Um  Dapavtmant  of 
HKW  and  tba  Vatarans'  AdmlnMz|aUo<vto^ 
the  autbontlas  in  praaenjt  Uw  mn^  ^  Da- 
partment  of  Hesltbr  Education,  and  Welfan 
the  principal  partsar.  MB.  amend mant.  to  B. 
3383  would  n^aka  iba  V^  an  equal  paftnar 
in  coprdlnatlng  thesf  sq^vltles  and  give  tts 
VA  mora  contxTfl  over  tbii^  oooralnatad  actlvl- 
tlaa  and  the  »«""**«  whlQb  are  expanded  on- 
dar  t>[i«  program.   ' 

I  bailaye  that  t^  Vetetans'  Admlnlstratton 
has  nM4^  a  godd  start  in  its  adaptive  equip- 
mant  naaarch  and  development  program. 
But  \\DMM  not  dons  vaaatpx.  Tbat  program 
needs  to  be  expanded  sd  ss  to  ^iply  to  tbs 
fullest  tbe  benefits  of  oqr  vast  sdentlflc  and 
taiau»ologloal  knewladga  and  aoblevement  tf 
atflva  the  mtdtlple  and  fomplex  transporta- 
tion and  oOce  problanv  otmfrontlng  s^l- 
ooaly  handicapped  persons.  By,  t^  lum  n- 
babanatkm  act.  we  rvqylred  BEW  to  enter 
this  field  her'-i^iare  aetltaly,  and  I  am  sow 
that  thaaV  tiM'ageBefsa  togalbar  cai  mafea 
mafes  paogrsas,  and  that«hla  way  we  eaa  aa- 
sure  that  tb»  Mdaral  Oovammani's  aflMt 
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and  resources  in  this  field  are  utilized  to  the 
fullest  for  the  benefit  of  all  bandloanied 
veterans  and  other  handicapped  individuals 
vbo  need  these  types  of  adapted  conveyances 
and  adj^tlve  equipment. 

Tltere  have  been  great  dlfflcultiea  in  the 
Implementation  of  Public  Law  81-466  alnoe 
Its  enactment.  Deipite  r^>eated  urgings  on 
my  part,  the  VA  has  yet  to  publish  adaptive 
device  safety  standards  as  required  m  sec- 
tion 1802  of  chjq>ter  38.  We  want  to  e^Koe 
further  this  morning  the  reasons  for  this 
and  whsre  the  VA  now  stands  three  years 
later. 

8.  2363  will  attempt  to  correct  several  im- 
potent deficiencies  in  the  program  that  have 
been  well  documented  In  correspondence  I 
have  Initiated  with  tlie  VA  in  oversight  of 
this  program  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Hospitals,  and  In  the 
cases  Individual  veterans  have  brought  to 
my  attention. 

First,  the  bill  would  remove  the  In- 
equitable limitation  now  governing  the 
eligibility  of  Vletnam-ERA  veterans  for 
chapter  38  assistance.  Presently,  unlike  World 
War  II  and  Korean  conflict  veterans,  Vlet- 
nam-ERA veterans  must  meet  more  strin- 
gent llne-of-duty  criteria.  Tbat  is,  in  order 
to  l>e  ellgUile,  ttiey  must  have  been  Injured 
both  in  the  line  of  duty  as  weU  as  durlug 
tbe  direct  performance  of  duty.  Yet  similarly 
diaabled  World  War  n  or  Korean  conflict 
veterans  are  eligible  for  automobUe  grants 
and  adaptive  equipment  assistanee  if  they 
•atisfy  the  line  of  duty  criteria  alone.  This 
basic  inequity  would  have  been  removed  had 
the  House  agreed  to  tbe  Senate  veralon  of 
HJl.  370  in  the  81st  Congreas;  and  I  might 
add,  the  adminlatratlon  has  also  proposed 
legislation  to  correct  this  Inequity. 

Second,  the  bUl  would  provide  that  all 
tboae  who  served  after  January  81.  1866, 
which  is  considered  the  end  of  the  Korean 
conflict  era,  and  before  August  4, 1864,  would 
be  newly  eligible  for  the  chapter  39  auto- 
mobUe assistance  grant  and  adaptive  eqtiip- 
ment.  This  change  wotdd  foUow  the 
philosophy  embodied  In  the  enactment  in 
1872  of  Public  Law  82-328.  with  the  provi- 
sion which  I  authorized  In  this  committee  to 
equalize  the  so-called  peacetime  veteran  with 
tboee  who  served  in  wartime  for  the  purposes 
of  disability  compensation.  This  same  con- 
cept was  contained  in  my  bill,  8.  58,  now 
Public  Law  83-82,  the  Veterans'  Health  Care 
Expansion  Act  of  1873,  which  among  other 
things,  removed  this  distinction  for  purposes 
of  eligibility  for  V.A.  hospital  care  and  medi- 
cal services.  Further,  it  conforms  with  the 
provision  in  8.  3072  before  us  today  to  elimi- 
nate the  peacetime  dlstlnetlon  iii  the  death 
compensation  program. 

I  believe  the  historteal  dates  chosen  for 
the  so-called  war  periods  tend  to  be  arbi- 
trary, and  it  is  inequitable  to  retain  a  peace- 
time distinction  for  the  purposes  of  chap- 
ter 89  when  it  has  been  or  will  be  removed 
for  the  purposes  of  V.A.  dUablllty  compen- 
sation, death  compensation,  and  health  care. 
I  apprecUte  the  V.A.'s  support  for  this  fea- 
ture of  8.  2363. 

lUrd,  tbe  bill  provides  for  an  increase  In 
tbe  basic  automobile  grant  aUowanoe  ftom 
t2joo  to  $3,300.  This  aUowanoe  la  awarded 
on  a  one-time  basis  to  those  veterans  eligi- 
ble imder  tbls  chapter,  ima  lacraaaa  U  de- 
signed to  match  the  rise  In  the  ooat  of  auto- 
mobiles since  passage  of  tbe  last  Incieaaa  In 
1870.  In  fact,  the  Senate  originally  passed  a 
MMO  figure  tbat  year  which  waa  lowered  to 
the  83.800  level  In  a  compromlae  with  the 
Hbuse  figm«  of  $3,800.  • 

The  increase  we  then  ptopufm^  was  baaed 
on  tbe  fact  tbat  the  cost  of  tba  avficaaa  alae 
Anarlcan  automobile  In  1970  waa  tesaaan 
18,000  and  $4jD00.  Figures  provided  by  the 
Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors  show 
that  the  list  price  of  a  1974  standard  two- 
door  model  of  automobile  wltb  power  steer- 
ing, power  brakes,  autcxnatlc  transmission. 


and  air-conditioning  was  over  $4,000.  Tbe  per- 
centage increase  m  this  blU  a3>ova  the  1870 
Sanate-paaaed  $3,000  figure  u  a  modeat  10 
pai«ant,  while  the  actual  percentage  Increase 
from  1870  to  1874  m  aatmnobile  prices  for 
this  slas  car  is  about  18  percent.  Even  with 
an  adjustment  for  the  removal  of  the  auto- 
mobile excise  tax  in  elfect  in  1871,  this  U 
certainly  not  an  extraordinary  raise  in  the 
grant. 

I  am  thus  astounded  that  the  V.A.  can  as- 
sert wltb  a  straight  face  that  there  Is  no 
need  for  a  raise  in  the  baxlo  grant  because, 
they  say.  average  automobile  pslces  have  not 
increased  in  the  last  4  or  4  years.  Tbe  ques- 
tion must  be,  however,  the  coat  to  the  dis- 
abled veteran  of  the  kind  of  vtiiide  be  needs, 
not  the  cost  of  the  average  automobile  to  the 
average  consumer. 

Further,  the  bill  requires  tbe  VA.  admin- 
istrator to  assure  tbat  driver  training  Is  avail- 
able at  every  V.A.  boq>ltal  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, at  VA.  regional  offices  and  other 
medical  facilities  to  those  disabled  individ- 
uals eligible  for  assistance  provided  by  this 
chapter.  It  also  includes  express  autborl^  for 
the  administrator  to  provide  training  for 
those  who  may  not  be  eligible  for  chapter  30 
assistance  but  who  may  need  such  training 
as  part  of  their  total  rehabilitation  in  a  VJL 
hospital.  The  VJL  now  has  18  such  programs 
in  the  Nation,  and  I  understand  that  an- 
other hundred  are  under  consideration.  These 
efforts  will  be  expedited  ana  expanded  by  ex- 
press statutory  authority  tac  these  programs, 
such  as  S.  2363  woxild  provide,  and  tbat  way 
we  can  assiire  that  tbe  training  these  severely 
disabled  veterans  received  will  be  of  the  first- 
rate  quality  they  deeerve. 

The  bill  also  authorises  the  administrator 
to  pay  for  llabUity  Insurance  for  tbe  eligible 
veteran  during  tbe  t>erlod  In  which  he  Is 
taking  such  training. 

I  also  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  admin- 
istration, in  a  rare  outburst  of  constructive 
thinking  on  veterans'  legislation,  has  en- 
dorsed these  last  two  features  of  tbe  bill  as 
well.  In  fact,  at  first  I  wondered  whether  the 
VA.  forgot  to  clear  its  report  with  the  Ofllce 
of  Management  and  Budj^t.  But  tbe  absurd- 
ity of  the  VA.'s  opposition  to  an  equitable 
cost-of-living  Increase  in  the  automobile 
grant  bears  tbe  unmistakable  imprint  of  the 
"not-so-Jolly  Qreen' Giant's"  heavy  hand  and 
miserly  penny-pli^chlng  at  the  expense  of 
disabled  veterans. 

I  want  to  thank  ttie  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  the  disabled  American  veterans,  and 
the  paralyzed  veterans  of  Ameria  for  their 
strong  support  of  8.  3368  and  the  assistance 
they  have  given  me  and  my  staff  In  develop- 
ing the  provisions  of  that  bill. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  wltb  Senator  Tal- 
madge In  these  hearings  this  morning  and 
look  forward  to  reviewing  tbe  testimony  both 
on  the  compensation  and  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  bills  as  wtil  as  on 
my  bill.  I  hope  that  we  can  move  forward  in 
all  three  of  these  areas  quickly  so  tbat  the 
service-connected  disabled  veteran  and  bis 
widow  and  survivors  may  have  their  Incomes 
brought  up  to  parity,  and  the  beneflts  which 
my  bill  will  provide  can  be  expeditiously  en- 
acted into  law. 

I  must  now  ask  the  chairman  and  our  wlt- 
neesee  to  |4e«Me  excuse  me,  since  I  must 
leave  to  chair  a  bearing  of  my  email  business 
subcommittee  of  the  *»»"^''«c  oommtttee.  I 
have  left  some  questions  with  Ctaainnan  Tal- 
madge on  S.  3868  and  will  sutanlt  others  for 
the  record. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  ProBldent.  the 
answer,  I  have  come  to  believe,  to  provide 
effective,  Upartlsan,  respooslve  leader- 
ship, and  advocacy  for  veterans'  affairs 
in  the  Nation  is  a  major  restructuring  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  I  expect  to 
Introduce  major  legislation  to  achieve 
this  shortly  after  the  Easter  recess. 

In  the  meantime,  and  liecause  I  realize 


that  a  basic  restructuring  of  t^e  VA  will 
require  substantial  further  study  cmd 
debate  and  close  consultation  with  vet- 
erans organizations,  governmental  the- 
orists, %nd  many  of  niy  colleagues,  I  plan 
to  propose  a  more  Immediate  remedy. 
Next  week  I  will  outline  my  proposal  for 
an  independent  bipartisan  Commission 
on  Veterans'  Rights,  modeled  on  the  Civil 
Rights  Commissi (m,  to  be  established 
wlthm  the  Federal  Government.  This 
new  Commission  would  be  appointed  by 
the  President  and  the  Congress  to  serve 
as  a  watchdog  agency  for  the  total  (9- 
eration  of  the  VA  as  well  as  all  other 
Federal,  State,  and  local  programs  af- 
fecting veterans,  and  to  become  a  force- 
ful advocate  for  equity  and  justice  for 
veterans  in  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou 
exchanges  of  correspondence  I  had  this 
past  fall  with  the  White  House  and  the 
VA  regarding  I>r.  Musser  and  the  DM  L  S 
reorganisaticm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcorj),  as  follows: 

SxpmcBxa  81, 1873. 
Hon.  DoNAUt  E.  Johnson, 
AAminUtrator  of  Vetermu'  Affain, 
Veterans'  AdministratUm, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mb.  AracnnsTKATOB :  Fen-  the  past  sev- 
eral months  I  have  been  receiving  reports 
from  oonstltxients  and  other  sources  indi- 
cating that  a  maX>r  "shake-up"  was  in  process 
for  tbe  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
(XSbia&)  tat  the  purpoee  of  removing  effective 
dedslon -making  authority  from  those  ac- 
countable by  statute  for  VA  health  care  and 
placing  It  in  the  hands  of  those  i«/^fc^iT.g  pnq)- 
er  authority  who  may  or  may  not  view  their 
chief  mission  as  devotion  to  flrst-dasa  health 
care  for  our  nation's  veterans.  I  view  these 
allegatloas  with  the  gravest  concern  because 
I  believe  that  the  VA  health  care  program 
should  be  non-political  and  run  in  accord- 
ance with  the  highest  professional  standards 
by  medical  leadership. 

I  have  reviewed  your  September  18,  1873. 
press  conference  statement  r^ardlng  the 
DM&S  reorganisation,  and  read  news  re- 
ports of  tbat  conference  and  talked  to  a  num- 
ber of  persons  who  were  present.  My  prior 
concerns  are  now  heightened  by  this  reor- 
ganisation which  places  direct  line  respon- 
sibility for  aU  VA  patient  care  programs  on 
a  non -physician — appointed,  according  to  my 
Information,  without  consultation  with  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  and  places  directly 
under  this  new  lay  official  seven  Directors  of 
Field  Operations  (replacing  the  present  four 
Regional  Medical  Directors) — also  apparenUy 
appointed  without  such  prior  consultation, 
five  of  irtiom  are  also  non-pbyslclans. 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  reorgani- 
zation two  days  ago,  I  have  reeeivad  very 
heated  protests  from  leaders  in  the  medical 
education  community  and  from  veterans  or- 
ganizations. I  am  also  xinable  to  find  stat- 
utwy  authority  for  the  new  "Assodata  Chief 
Medical  Director"  position.  I  find  no  auch 
position  authorized  in  section  4108  of  title 
38  which  eatablishes  the  oflkse  «rf  the  Cbiaf 
Medical  Director  and  ^eclflee  the  oOoera  of 
it  In  very  clear  ranklitg.  I  alao  note  that  when 
It  was  desired  to  create  a  new  Associate  Dep- 
uty Chief  Medical  Director  and  two  new  As- 
sistant Chief  Medical  Dtreetora.  statutory 
authority  was  sought  and  obtamed. 

I  have  alao  received  reports  t^at  the  new 
"Associate  Chief  Medical  Director"  whom 
you  have  appointed  is  making  declalona  with- 
out consultation  with  the  Chief  Medical  Dl- 
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raetor  maA  to  In  affaet  •ttoaqptlnf  to  run  the 
Dipartmaat  of  Mertlrtiw  u>d  Stvifcry  zvport- 
Ing  (UMotty  to  jou.  Any  audi  MT»na»m«nt 
wooUl  b*  »  elMr  TloUtkm  of  MCtlooa  4101(») 
and  «10S(B)  (1)  of  tMc  88  vUeh  pronite,  n- 
apeettvtf y.  that  th*  Dspvtmsnt  of  MsdloUie 
•n«  Sorcery  "riMU  be ...  ntter  ft  Otataf  MwU- 
cal  DttMtor"  and  that  th*  Chief  Medleel  XH- 
FBctar  "Hiatl  be  tli*  Cblef  of  th*  Depftrtaoent 
at  lieiHrtne  and  8«niBry  and  tfiaU  be  dtraeUy 
reepnnaliito  to  the  Admlnlatrator  for  the 
oparatiooe  of  Um  Department." 

Ttaeaa  etatutcffy  proTlslons  evidence  a  clear 
niiniiieiilniiel  poUey  tliat  only  the  Chief  Med- 
ical DUector  ehan  ran  the  Department  of 
MedVatee  and  Surfery  and  that  be  "tftall  be  a 
inii1tft*i1  doctor  of  medicine.  ..."  I  believe 
that  theee  reqntremente  Indicate  a  «ery  strong 
Oei^Mlnnal  tatant  that  the  badlrMual 
oblifly  reepoaafMe  tor  the  Dapertafut  9t 
liadldne  and  8\irgary,  and  oertaUUy  for  all 
VA  patient  care,  ehan  be  a  physician. 

In  order  to  tuiulre  Into  theae  and  other 
■ipenti  of  the  snnouneed  reorganization,  ss 
weU  as  «be  pneent  aaethod  ot  operattons 
within  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, the  Snbeommlttae  on  Health  and  Hoe- 
pltals  has  acbeduled  an  ovaslght  bearing  to 
beglQ  at  8:00  sjn.  on  October  6,  1978.  I  re- 
qoese  that  you,  the  Chief  Medical  Director. 
Dr.  Mare  J.  MUaaer,  the  Deputy  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director,  Dr.  Benjamin  Wells,  and  Mr. 
DaTld  Anton  be  preeent  as  the  first  witnesses 
at  that  hearing.  The  hearing  should  provide 
all  concerned  an  opportunity  to  set  the  record 
straight  and  clear  up  any  unfounded  ru- 


If  for  any  reason  It  Is  not  possible  for  you 
to  arrange  all  at  the  schedules  of  those  In- 
volved at  such  time.  I  am  prepared  to  sched- 
ule your  sppeersnree  at  any  of  the  follow- 
ing times:  ths  afternoon  of  October  9.  or 
morning  or  aftamoon  at  October  10. 11,  or  13. 
Mr.  Stolnberg  wUl  be  tai  touch  with  Mr.  Bro- 
naugh  to  attempt  to  arrange  anwoprlato 
details. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  continuing 
cooperation  with  the  Buboonunlttee. 
Sincerely, 

AiiSW  CauwioM . 
ChairwuM,  SuboomvUttee  on  HemtUi  smt 
Hotfttala. 

Bon.  Alaw  CkSHSTOV. 

Chdmucm,    Sttboommlftes    on    HemUh    and 
HoapttMiM.  ComatMUe  on  Fetsrsns'  At- 
tain, VJ.  Senate,  WaAiHgUm,  DXJ. 
DcsB  MS.  CHsntatAM:  I  have  your  letter  of 
September  31,  1973.  advlirtng  of  the  heering 
scheduled  by  your  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  BOi^t^  oonoemlng  the  recently  an- 
noonoed  raotganlaatlaD  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's Dspartment  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

I  sm  plsassd  to  oonflzm  the  understanding. 
prevtooMly  reagh«d  by  the  members  of  our 
staffs,  that  Dr.  Mnsaer.  Or.  Wella.  Mr.  Anton, 
and  Z  wm  appear  before  the  Subcommittee 
during  the  momlng  at  Thursday,  October  11. 
1978.  At  that  time,  we  wm  raapond  to  the 
tax  your  letter  and  discuss 
of  Uie  reorganisation. 
HtiM'iefely, 

DOWAUt  K.  JOHWSOir. 

Admintstrator. 

Ocrommt  8. 1978. 
Boo.  DowsLo  C  Joamow, 
Adsrinistvntor  of  Wetarmntr  Agmtn,  VeteranaT 
JUmtmlUfatttm,  V«aMnfton,  DjO. 
Dsas  Um.  AnsnasCBjooa:  This  Is  further 
with  regard  to  my  letter  to  you  at  SepAanibnr 
21  vinoaaaliic  a  hrnKtag  at  ttM  Baaltli  and 
nnepltsiB  Bubcu— Uttse  en  the  Ootober  1 
Beorganlaation  at  the  Deportment  of  Medi- 
cine and  awisA-y  and  your  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 36  agreMBC  to  appear,  along  with  Dr- 
r.  Or.  WcSls,  and  Mr.  Anton,  at  such  a 


hearing  on  October  11. 1  also  request  that  Mr. 
nod  BItodM.  Deputy  Admintstrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  and  Mr.  Balph  CaetlUe.  Kteeu- 
ttv*  Asilstant  to  the  Chi«(  Medloal  Direetor, 
be  preeent  to  teetUy  on  Ootober  11. 

Ptnally,  In  view  at  tolormatlon  received 
subsequent  to  my  previous  letter  and  certain 
oonlUets  In  the  nature  of  the  testimony  ex- 
pected. I  have  dedded  Hiat  the  wltnaaees 
testifying  from  the  Veterans  Administration 
wlU  testify  under  oath. 

This  letter  Is  tn  oonflrttation  of  informa- 
tion coaveyed  to  Mr.  Brooau^  by  Mr.  Stetn- 
berg  on  this  day. 

Tltanfc  you  for  your  continued  cooperation 
with  the  Suboommlttee. 
Sinoerely. 

ALM»t  CkAirsTOir, 
Chairman,  Sul>committee  on  Health  and 
Hoaj/Uala. 

Trz  Wkite  Hottsx, 
Washington,  D.O„  October  5. 1973. 

Hbn.  AZAH  CSAKSTOIf . 

Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Health    and 
Moapitala,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, UJS.  Senate. 
Hon.  CurroKD  P.  Hansxm, 
JtanMny     Mtnoritv     Member,     Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  Hospitals,  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  V.S.  Senate. 
Hon.  Wm.  JKNiriNGS  Bktait  Dokn, 
Chairman,    Committee    •n     Veterans'    Af- 
fairs, VS.  House  of  Uepresentattves. 
Ron.  JoHK  P.  HAHircswcHinPT, 
JtanMny     Iftnortty     Member,     Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  VS.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
Dkax  Klak:    This  follows   up   omx  phone 
conversation  concerning  Cbe  organization  of 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of 
the  Veterans'  Adnilnlstratton. 

As  I  indicated  to  you.  much  of  the  concern 
has  arlBcn  from  misunderstanding  and  un- 
certainty as  to  the  manner  In  which  the  new 
organization  wlU  be  impletaented.  I  have  got- 
ten into  this  personally  and  can  realBrm  to 
you  that  the  current  Administrator,  Don 
Johnson,  has  screed  to  remain  m  his  position 
where  he  has  served  so  weQ.  There  is  no  pres- 
ent disagreement  between  the  Administrator 
and  the  Chief  Medical  Dk'ector,  Dr.  Marc  J. 
Musser,  over  the  organisational  plan. 

The  organization  plan  aecently  announced 
for  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
Is  the  result  largely  of  work  performed  by 
a  task  force  appointed  by  Dr.  Musser.  Some 
of  the  mlBlnformatlon  has  to  do  with  the  in- 
terpretation placed  on  this  plan  by  some  in- 
dlvldusls  that  the  Deputy  Chief  Medical 
Director  and  Associate  Chief  Medical  Director 
for  Operations  would  not  report  through 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  but  directly  to 
the  Administrator.  This  will  not  be  the  ease. 
All  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  will  report  to  and  through  the 
Chief  Medical  Director.  Bach  personnel  action 
taken  In  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  by  the  Chief  Medical  Director  is.  of 
course,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator. The  basic  law  fixes  reqxmslbillty 
for  all  actlvltieB  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion with  the  Administrator.  The  Adminis- 
trator assures  me  thaA  he  has  full  confidence 
In  the  preeent  Chief  Medical  Director.  It  Is 
his  Intention  to  ask  Dr.  Musser  to  continue  In 
his  posttlon  sAien  his  present  term  expires  in 
January.  The  reporting  procedures  aiMl  re- 
sponslblUtles  are  now  clearly  understood.  It 
Is  my  opinion  that  the  new  organisational 
concept  should  continue  to  move  forward  and 
be  tried.  I  am  confident  that  It  can  and  will 
be  suoceesful. 

Wttb  best  wishes  and  kindest  personal  re- 
gards. 

sincerely, 

MnviN  R.  Laou), 
Counselor    to    the    president    for    Do- 
mestic Affairs. 


qcTOBBi  11.  1973. 
Hon.  MSLVDr  Lsnu>. 

Counselor  to  the  President  for  Domestic 
Affairs,  The  White  U^uae,  Washington, 
D.C. 

DBAS  Mxl:  I  regret  that  I  must  write  you 
furthw  with  regard  to  this  whole  matter  of 
the  VA  Deparimmt  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
I  am  most  grateful  tar  the  very  prompt  na- 
ture of  your  earlier  reeponae  culminating  In 
your  October  6  letter  to  me.  I  know  you 
believed,  as  did  I,  that  the  matter  bad  been 
resolved  by  these  earlier  actions. 

However,  most  regretteUy,  that  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  case.  This  letter  is  necessitated 
by  the  fact  that  there  hsa  been  absolutely 
no  movement  by  the  preatnt  Administrator 
of  Vet«*n8  Affairs  to  Ixaplement  the  ar- 
rangement agreed  to  In  tl»  third  paragraph 
of  your  letter  and  the  understandings  sub- 
sidiary thereto  arising  from  our  several  tele- 
phone conversations  from  October  3-S  (aee 
m^  enclosed  October  5  statement) . 

In  fact,  the  slttiatlon.  vhlch  had  already 
reached  almost  crisis  proportions  as  of  Oc- 
tober 6.  has  deteriorated  still  further  in  the 
past  several  days,  both  gsnerally  and  In  a 
number  of  specific  reapecte,  which  I  wlU 
enumerate  later. 

To  begin  with,  several  matters  were  treated 
In  your  October  6  letter  ki  a  way  different 
from  what  I  bad  understood  to  b»  our  agreed- 
upon  text  baeed  upon  the  substitute  lan- 
guage I  transmitted  to  ynu  on  October  4. 
When  we  dleniBeert  that  language  early  that 
ovening  you  atated  that  the  text  I  submitted 
was  agreeable  except  for  matters  which  you 
then  mwcifled.  Tet  several  additional  changes 
were  made  which  we  did  not  discuss. 

Theae  deletlona  fnm  th«  text  take  on  spe- 
cial significance  In  view  of  the  extraordinarily 
tense,  totally  oounteiprodvctlve,  and  clearly 
intolerable  altuatlon  which  now  prevails  with 
respect  to  the  preeent  DM^  statutory  lead- 
ership and  the  preeent  Adailnlstrator.  and  I. 
therefore,  will  discuss  thesa  deletions  In  foot- 
notes to  appropriate  portions  of  the  text  of 
this  letter.  Before  provlcttng  some  specific 
illustrations  of  the  gravity  of  the  present 
situation.  I  w^t  to  note  that  this  situation 
existed  to  a  major  extent  prior  to  your  Oc- 
tober 6  letter  de^ilte  the  todlcatlona  to  the 
contrary  in  the  second  paragraph,  and  tlie 
first  sentence  of  the  tiUrd  paragraph,  of  your 
letter. 

I  decided  not  to  raise  objection  inltlslly 
to  certain  factual  Inaccuracies  In  those  para- 
g^^>hs  because  It  was  my  hope  and  expecta- 
tkm  that  the  mlsunderstopdlngs  and  uncer- 
tainty between  the  currant  Administrator 
and  the  present  Chief  Medlpal  Director  would 
be  reeolved  once  the  arran(ements  I  believed 
we  had  agreed  upon  had  been  implemented. 
However,  since  the  Administrator  has  taken 
no  such  Implementotlon  action — ^indeed  has 
In  three  instances  acted  la  clear  contraven- 
tion of  the  letter  and  understandings — I 
want  to  point  out  now  certain  respecte  In 
which  your  letter  did  not  accurately  dladoae 
the  underlying  ^tual  situation  thsn  exist- 
ing: 

1.  There  was  and  remains  major  dlssgree- 
ment — ^to  put  It  mildly — between  the  cur- 
rent Admlnlatrator  an4  Chief  Medical 
Director. 

2.  There  really  has  nevfr  been  any  "mis- 
understanding" whatsoevet'  about  "the  mao- 
ner  in  which  the  new  organisation  will  be 
Implemented".  It  is  being  Implemented,  just 
as  "some  Individuals"  beaeved.  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  his  ageate,  arovuid,  over, 
and  under  the  Chief  Med  teal  Director.^ 

3.  The  recently  announced  reorgaiUzatlon 
plan  was  not.  In  any  significant  respect,  "the 
ntvUt  largely  of  wotk.  performed  by  a  task 
force  appointed  by  .  .  ."  the  Chief  MSdlcsl 
DUeetor.^  In  fact,  as  I  ^  sure  you  wilt 
readily  agree  If  you  aak  f  oi  copies  of  the  final 
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leorganlsatlon  chart  and  the  chart  as  prp- 
poeed  by  the  DM&8  task  force,  the  dlfferaaoes 
far  outnumber  the  slmllarltlea.  The  \XUca 
^organization  included  an  KxecuUve  Secre- 
tary for  SMAO  and  an  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Chlsf  Medloal  IMreotor  both  reporUng 
directly  to  him — ^poeltlons  deleted  entirely 
from  the  final  plan.  Ihe  DMAS j;>Un  Included 
tbree  Assistant  and  sU  Deputy  Assistant 
Chief  Medical  Directors,  whereas  the  final 
plan  included  five  ACMD's  and  tbree  Dep- 
uUes.  The  DMAS  plan  specified  ten  Regional 
Medical  Dlrtrlcts  whereas  the  final  reorga- 
nization Inclxided  seven  Dtstrlcte.  Most  slg- 
nlficanUy,  although  I  gather  from  our  dis- 
cussions you  have  been  told  to  the  cctp- 
trary.  the  DM&8  plan  Included  no  position 
at  Associate  Chief  Medical  Director,  a  posi- 
tion which  is  without  stetutory  authority 
(see  section  4103  of  title  38.  XTJS.C.) .  or  any 
other  comparable  Mo.  3  official  In  the 
Department. 

It  has  been  quite  clear  tor  the  last  year — 
since  seven  former  employees  of  the  Oom- 
mtttee  to  Beeleet  the  President  came  on  the 
VA  roUs,  led  by  Prank  Naylor  and  Mlrhael 
Bronaon— that  the  present  statutory  DMAS 
leadership  hss  not  been  "running"  that  De- 
partment. Numerous  decisions  and  personnel 
actions  have  been  forced  upon  DMAS  by  the 
current  Administrator  or  his  agsnita.*^^  As  I 
told  you  In  one  of  our  phone  conversations, 
the  C.MJ3.  has  been  required  to  submit  a 
lengthy  list  of  namee  in  reooounendatlon  for 
any  single  poeltlon  from  which  list  the 
Administrator  has  selaetad  ane  person  to 
^qMlnt.  And  the  Administrator  on  several 
occasions  haa  selected  a  parson  named  on  a 
prior  reoommandatlon  list  for  a  poaition  for 
which  such  parson  has  never  been  "reoom- 
mended"  by  the  C Jif  JX  (The  statute  specifies 
that  A.CJif .p.  and  Medical  Director  positions 
are  to  be  filled  "upon  the  reoommendatlon 
of  the  Chief  Medical  Director"  not  "after 
receiving  raocHnnkendatloas"  for  him.)  ' 

Thus,  the  Imposition  and  Implementation 
of  the  October  1  reorganlaaitoi>— with  the 
establishment  of  the  etatutorfly  unautttor- 
ised  position  of  Aseociato  CJilD.,  flUad  by  the 
Administrator  with  a  person  (Mr.  David 
Anton)  not  approved  or  recommended  by  the 
Chief  Medical  Director— U  merely  a  for- 
mallsation  and  culmination  of  the  steady 
erosion  of  the  authority  of  the  office  of 
Oilef  Medical  Dteector,  as  specified  by  tltle^ 
38,^  and  of  the  authority  of  the  preeent 
Incumbent  of  that  office,  which  has  occurred 
over  the  last  year. 

I  want  to  point  out  three  actions  taken 
contemporaneous  with  or  subsequent  to  your 
October  S  letter  which,  to  my  judgment. 
Uustmte  elbaily  that,  deqjtte  ths  words  aH 
my  October  6  statement  based  on  my 
understanding  with  you,  the  Chlst  tMdleal 
Director  Is  not  ''running"  the  Department; 
that,  despite  tiie  words  of  your  letter,  aU 
DMAS  personnrt  are  not  reporting  "to  and 
toroogh  the  Chief  Medical  Dlreot(H>'*;  and 
that  each  DMAtS  personnel  deoMon  is  imX 
being  taken  "by  the  Chiet  Msdieaa  Director, 
subject  to  the  appiwal^'oC  the  Admin- 
istrator": 

1.  On  October  B,  Mr.  Anton,  without  tlie 
knowledge  of  either  the  Chief  Medtoal*  Direc- 
tor or  the  D^uty  Chief  Medloal  IMreetor, 
an>arently  authorised  the  transmission  to 
each  VA  HoqMtal  Director  of  a  dlreetlve  tSiat 
all  hospital  employment  was  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  September  90.  1978.  levrt.< 
It  seems  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Anton  woQld 
not  have  acted  without  a  dlreetten'trom the 
Administrator  or  his  offiee.  It  also  iUMtIa  clear 
that  If  Mr.  Anton  tehee  sneh  dttaetlo^.'dr 
isBoes  such  dlreetlvee  on  his  own,  hi  Is  Ih 
a  very  real  way  the  Chief  Medical  Direetor. 
himself.  ' 

2.  On  October  9.  the  Admtn&tttiftOr  silib- 
mltted  a  written  dhecttve  to  the  Chief  liedi- 
oal  Director  to  move  the  location  bt  the  new 
Medical  District  No.  7  Office  ttata.  Los  Ang«lM 


to  San  Pranciaoo  oontrary  to  an  agreement 
between  the  Administrator  and  the  CJdJX 
of  two  months  earlier. 

3.  The  same  October  9  issuance  directed 
the  removal  of  the  Director  of  that  District. 
Mr.  John  Cox,  whom  the  Administrator  him- 
self had  announced  as  the  Director  at  his 
September  18  press  conference,  ostenslMy 
because  of  medical  reasons.'  (It  should  be 
noted  that  Mr.  Cox's  physician  has  advised 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  that  Mr.  Oca  is 
now  fit  for  further  duty.) 

The  only  conclusion  1  can  reach  from 
the  above  is  that  the  current  Administrator 
has  not  gotten  the  message  (I  am  thus  taking 
the  liberty  of  directly  eendlng  him,  as  weU  as 
the  Chief  Medical  Director,  a  copy  of  this 
letter) .  To  date,  he  has  not  made  the  slight- 
est attempt  "to  ask  Dr.  Musser  to  continue".* 
Rather,  he  continues  to  carry  out  a  course 
of  actions  apparently  calculated  to  under- 
cut, undermine,  and  eventually  make  life 
intolerable  for.  the  Chief  Medical  Director. 
The  present  Administrator  refuses  to  discuss 
with  the  Chief  Medical  Director  the  questteii 
of  the  reappointment  of  the  present  Deputy 
Chief  Medical  Director,  Dr.  Benjamin  Wells, 
whom  Dr.  Musser  has  indicated  he  very  much 
wishes  to  retain,  and  he  has  continued  his 
persistent  efforts  to  force  Mr.  Ralph  Casteel, 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector, and  other  key  personnel  In  the  Depart- 
ment in  addition  to  Dr.  Wells,  out  of  their 
positions. 

A  «^"ft1  touch  of  intrigue  tn  this  most  un- 
fortunate record  is  as  follows:  the  current 
Administrator  has  revealed  that  a  telephone 
conversation  between  by  Subcommittee 
counsel  and  the  Chief  Medical  Director  was 
monitored  by  the  Administrator  cm-  one  of 
his  agente.  This  is  clearly  an  unethical  prac- 
tice which  is  prohibited  by  the  Internal  regu- 
lations of  a  number  of  Federal  agencies — ^for 
example,  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. Although  we  have  not  yet  had  the 
opportimlty  to  research  this  issue  thorough- 
ly, the  monitoring  of  .telephcme  conversa- 
tions, without  the  consent  of  either  party, 
aeems  to  be  contrary  to  JAine  16,  1967,  and 
December  1,  1973.  memoraxida  to  Federal 
Government  Executive  Department  and 
Agency  Heads  from  the  Attorney  General. 
Moreover,  Federal  Government-wide  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  General  Services 
Admlnlstratton  ({ 10l-36.30B-0(f))  prohibit 
"Installation  of  Ustening-ln  circuita,  trans- 
mitter ca.UM  swltohes.  and  other  devices  for 
lecording  and  itfft^T''"g  to  telephone  con- 
versations .  .  .".  unless  deviation  Is  au- 
thwized  in  writing  by  the  approprUte  agency 
head  as  "essential  to  the  effective  execution 
of  agency  responsibUitleB  or  Is  requbml  by 
(^>eratlonal  needs  (to  be  qpedSed) ."  (!  101- 
36.307-2.)  My  understanding  is  that,  in  fact, 
extenston  lines  on  the  phone  nxunbers  of 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  and  Deputy  Chief 
MiKl*f*^  Director  and  others  in  their  office 
have  been  run  Into  the  office  of  Mr.  Anton 
and  that  a  transmitter  cutoff  swlteh  hss 
been  Installed  on  his  phone. 

tn  conclusion.  It  seems  to  me.  that  If  Dr. 
Musser  is  to  operate  as  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor now  or  under  a  reappomthaent,  I  feel  he 
must  be  shle  to  retain  his  key  deputies  and 
aaalstanta  and  be  able  to  eltmlnata  the  un- 
au&orlsed  AaeoeUte  OUX>.  poettton.  Tet  he 
Qiaarly  Is  uxutble  to  do  theee  things  today. 
Without  early,  swift,  and  dedstve  action  to 
rectify  this  sltuatl(»i,  I  am  afraid  we  are 
Sgaln  bound  for  a  major  oonftcmtatlon.  I 
cwtuiue  dally  to  receive  letters  from  Medl- 
cal  School  DeazB  across  the  country  express- 
ing the  gravest  concern  about  the  preeent 
DMAS  situation,  veterans  organla^tlons  and 
others  continue  to.  \irge  that  we  proceed  to 
reschedule  our  hearings  postpcmed  from 
Octoberll. 

I  know  you  ^ve 'proceeded  throughout  In 
the  best  faith  and  wtttt  the  utraoet  deelre  to 
cooperate* as  fuUy  aa  poeelbto.  t  am  laoav 


appreciative  of  your  efforts,  and  hope  that 
you  will  be  able  to  reeolve  finally  this  abso- 
lutely Intolerable  situation  which  is  para- 
Ijrzlng  the  effective  administration  of  the 
82.7  billion  VA  health  and  hospital  program. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Alah  Ckanston, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Hospitals     Committee     on     Veteran^ 
Affairs. 

rOOTNOTXS 

^  Your  October  5  letter  deleted  one  sentence 
which  had  been  In  both  your  first  draft  and 
my  proposed  October  4  substitute — "as  you 
know,  the  Chief  Medical  Director  is  a  statu- 
tory position  and,  under  the  statute,  be  Is 
directly  re^mnslble  to  the  Administrator." — 
and  substituted  for  It  another  which  we  did 
not  discuss — "The  basic  law  fixes  responsi- 
bility for  all  activities  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration with  the  Administrator.".  There 
Is  a  real  substantive  difference  here,  both  in 
terms  of  a  recognition  of  the  statutory  basis 
of  the  Chief  Medical  Director's  office  and  In 
terms  of  the  Incorrect  assertion  In  the  new 
language  that  the  statute  fixes  responsibility 
for  all  VA  activities  with  the  Administrator. 
That   latter   assertion   is  legally   Inaccurate, 
especially   insofar   as  the  operation  of   the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Siirgery  is  con- 
cerned. Although  most  authorities  with  re- 
spect to  the  Department  do  run  directly  to 
the  VA  Administrator,  there  are  no  less  than 
nine  specific   authorltiee   bestowed   directly 
and  solely  upon  the  Chief  Medical  Director. 
(See  section  4l0e(a)  (1)    (authority  to  make 
exceptions  to  permit  health  professionals  to 
assume  certain  outside  patient  care  respon- 
slbUlttes  for  periods  of  180  days):   section 
4110(a)        (appointment       of       disciplinary 
boards — under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator);    section    4110<c)     (designa- 
tion or  appointment  of  one  or  more  disci- 
plinary  board    investigators):    sectton   4113 
(detailing   health   professionals   to   profes- 
skmal   meetings) ;    section   4114(a)(3)    (ex- 
tension beyond  one  year  oi  appolntmente  of 
temporary     health     professionals) ;     section 
4114(c)     (exception   to   citizen   emplojrment 
rule  to  permit  employment  of  aliens  when 
determined  qualified  citlaen  n>edlcal  personal 
not  recrultable):  section  4114(d)   (waiver  of 
State  licensure  requirement  for  physicians 
and  dentiste  or  registration  for  nurses  in  cer- 
tain  cases);    subchapter  m  of  chapter   73 
(designation  of  Regional  Medical  Education 
Centers:   operation  and  supervision  of  such 
Centers;  assignment  of,  and  contracting  for, 
teaching  staff;  and  selection  of  personnel  for 
training);    and  section  6001(a)(2)    (perodlc 
analysis    of    agencywlde   admission    policies 
and   records).)    Ten   title   38  provisions   be- 
stow shewed  respon^bUltiest  that  Is.  fiutc- 
tions  which  can  be  carried  out  only  with 
recommending  action  by  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  to  the  Administrator.  (See  section 
4101(c)(1)      (consultation     with     regarding 
concluding   negotiation  of  i^reement   with 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  regarding 
extension  of  time  for  NAB  flliog  of  report  un- 
der   such    agreement);    section    4103(a)(4) 
( recomnxendatlon.  to  the  Administrator  with 
respect  to  the  appointnaent  of  the  eight  As- 
stotant    Chief    Medloal    Directors):    section 
4103(a)  (4)    (direct  responsibility  for  opera- 
tXoa.  of  the  Dental  Servloe);  section  4103(a) 
(6)    (reoommendatlon  to  the  Administrator 
with  respect  to  the  awoolntment  of  Medical 
Directors);    ssotlon   4108<a}<6)    (direct   re- 
spoDSlbility   for   operation  of   the   Nursing 
Servloe) ;  section  4112(a)  (nomlnatlon.to  the 
Admlnistratar   of   members   of    the   special 
medical    advisory    group);    section    41i2(b) 
(reoeipt,  akmg  with  the  Administrator,  of 
advtoe  from   deans   coaunlttees   and   other 
medical  advisory  conunittaes):.  section  4114 
(a)(1)  (recommendatton  to  'tfus  AdmlnUtra- 
tor  with  reepect  to  a^polntoeaU  of  health 
peraomiel);    aectlon  41 16   (pranalgatlon  of 
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rulM  »nd  reguUtloiu.  with  the  Admtnlstn- 
tor'B  appronX.  for  admlnlirtrirtlon  of  DMAS) ; 
aad  Motion  5001(b)  (prepus  report  for  sub- 
mlatfcm  by  tb«  AtftnlBtrtntar  to  Oottgnw  on 
raculta  of  amnlMrton  ptMej  and  cms  fui^lysu 
and  number  of  additional  bads  and  t^tnMnt 
d^Mcltlea  and  appropriate  stafllng  tberefor 
needed) .)  Thus,  the  original  sentence  was  an 
appropriate  and  accurate  deecriptlon  of  the 
ovarall  statutory  scheme'  with  respect  to 
DMAS  reqmnsibUlties. 

'My  propoaed  Ootober  4  substitute  text 
iBMta  lef  ecenee  t«  (Im  present  understanding 
with  reapect  to  "the  reporting  and  peraeonel 
proceduzea  and  reapopalblUtiee",  wbereaa 
your  final,  aa  well  «i  yma  original,  text 
ooUtted  reCicenoi^  to  "peraooael"  pcoeediures 
aa  bali«  etetfta*.  1»  the  IMttfC.  Z  Ml  ^  wi- 
ilMBHiMl  the  rsaaca  for  ttJa  datotton  whkdb. 
again,  we  did  not  discuss.  The  clarlflcatlon 
and  suppoaad  "nndeiatanrtlng".  as  I  shall 
naka  dear  later  in  tlkla.Aetter,  was  oerUinly 
aa  eruolal  with  wnpant.  to  authority  lo  take 
jwrsoniiei  arektona*-ttkat  la,  appotaitmento  and 
remorala— M  li  was  to  reporMnff  proceduraa 
and  laniiiiiiUHIIllia 

■My  propoaed  October  4  text  stated  that 
the  Admlnlatrator  Intended  "to  immediately 
aak"  Dr.  Mnaatc  to  continue  "for  another 
term".  Tour  Ansa  letter  leTorted  to  your 
ozlglnal  ptropoaal  by  deleting  'nnunedlftttfy" 
and  the  referenoe  to  "anotl^er  term".  Y«t 
there  waa  no  dlaousaton  between  ua  on  these 
polnta.  This  la  more  than  senuntlcal.  I  pn- 
poaed  the  deleted  words  In  order  4>eclflcally 
to  avoid  exactly  what  baa  traosptrad  since 
last  niday— ecotUouad  uncertainty  and  een- 
fusUwe- by  xMkklag  dear  that  Dr.  Muaaer's 
aeoond  foiir>y«ar  term  appolntiDent  was  to 
be  effected  tnunedlatoly  upon  the  darlfleatlon 
of  the  prsasnt  Admlnlatratar'e  future  statoa. 
Tha  ontaaloa  at  tiM  word  "Immediate^*'  waa 
sailed  to  the  Atitentloa  ct  your  aaatatant  by 
my  Sxiboomattlae  Oounaal  aa  aoon  aa  the 
letter  waa  reoelved— «t  which  point  I  waa 
alrawdy  on  the  plane  tor  CatUovnla.  Tour  aa- 
slatant  responded  that  bU  uBdMftaadlng  waa 
that  Dr.  Muaaor  was  to  be  reappointed  with- 
out delay. 

aiasMfzirr  or  VS.  Sbwaxob  Axuh  CxAWsroN 

PoUowlng  la  a  statement  by  Senator  Alen 
Granston  (D.,  Calif.),  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
eruia  Affairs  BuTwommlttee  on  Health  and 
Hoapltala.  In  oonneetlon  with  a  letter  from 
Malvln  B.  lAtard,  Oounatflor  to  the  Prasldant 
for  Doiteatlc  Affairs,  which  la  being  tuavr- 
taneously  rsleased  by  the  Senator  and  by 
the  White  House  in  Key  Kacayne,  Fla.: 

In  view  of  the  letter  I  received  today  from 
Mr.  Laird  and  underataadlngs  we  leaehad  In 
negotlatlona  I  have  had  with  him  over  the 
paat  three  daya,  1  have  caodblled  next  week's 
scheduled  ovwala^t  hearlnga  to  reoelve  testi- 
mony under  otkh  dbotlt  eomplaibte  ot  a 
personnel  1ihalte-u|^'*  In  the  Vetwana  Ad- 
ministration whlefa  threatened  to  remove 
effeeUve  deetilon-aaklBg  authority  fnnn  the 
VA  Chief  Medieiil  dtreetor. 

Tliat  letter  and  thoae  tmdentandlngs 
make  clear  that  Chief  Medical  Dtreetor  Dr. 
Marc  J.  Moaaer  will  run  ttte  VA  Department 
of  MedlelBe  And  fturgery  and  tbat  he  im- 
mediately win  be  aitted  to  eerve  another  four- 
year  term  when  his  preaent  appointment 
exphee  on  Jan.  4 1974. 

I  am  moat  grattfBl  to  Mr.  Laird  for  the 
fair  and  forthright  way  he  haa  prooeeded 
tn  thla  matter.  Vbm  eltuatlon  had  reached 
almost  orlaia  prapdktitMa,  and  hla  evenhanded 
approadi  haa  avoided  a  major  eonfrcmtatlon 
and.  In  my  view,  a  disastrous  undermining 
of  the  pnrfteteua  ttMiara  of  the  VA  madloal 

VA  health  care  muift  be  non>p<Mtleal  and 
nm  fn  aocordaaoe  wUh  tlie  hlgheat  prores- 
atooal  standarda  by  mMUcal  leadenhlp. 

ttt.  httMC*  waimTgnsas  and  effaettvenaaa  In 
reaotving-  thla  altuatteik  bodes  weU  for  Con- 
liesifcihal  TraniflTS    branch   relatmns,    not 


oii^y  because  of  the  equMable  result  worked 
OQt  but  also  because  cbanfciels  of  oommmUca- 
tlon,  bitberto  80  tightly  Shut,  are  now  open. 

COMMXTTXX  ON  VkTDUKS'  ArTAOtS, 

Wathington,  D.C^  October  24, 1973. 
Dr.  Mabc  J.  MiTssxa, 

chief  Mtdioml  Director,  Veterana'  AimiTtit- 
tration,  WathiTigton,  p.C. 

DBA*  Da.  Mnssxa:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the 
October  6,  1073,  letter  to  me  from  CbunaeUor 
to  the  President  for  Domestic  Affairs  Melvln 
K.  I<alrd  regarding  tbe  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  and  a  copy  of  a  statement 
I  released  upon  receipt  of  that  letter  ex- 
pressing the  midergtandlngs  I  reached  with 
Mr.  Laird  leading  up  to  and  forming  a  back- 
ground for  bis  Octolaer  5  letter. 
,.  I  am  dellgbted  to  learn  of  the  decisiopi  by 
tihe  Administrator  tp  reappoint  you  ibr  a 
second  four-year  term  aa  Cblef  Medical  Di- 
rector. There  la  a  great  ^eed  for  continuity 
in  tlie  leadership  of  the  Department  of  Medl- 
ciiM  and  Surgery  as  It  proceeds  to  carry  out 
the  two  major  Public  Laws  (92-541  and  9S- 
83)  enacted  over  the  past  year.  Despite  the 
most  tegrettable  confusion  In  the  Agency 
over  the  last  two  weeks  following  the  Oc- 
tober K  letter  and  statei^ent.  7  Sow  itoder- 
stand  that  -you  and  the  Adflafnlstral^pr  have 
reached  agreement  on  the  general  terms  and 
conditions  under  whlc;b  your  service  as  Cblef 
Medical  Director  will  (5on!tinue. 

In  that  connection,  I  am  also  extremely 
pleased  to  learn  that  the,  Adoilnlstrator  has 
asluid  Dr.  Benjamin  WeI14  to  remain  as  Dep- 
uty Chief  Medical  Director  and  that  your 
Executive  Assistant,  Mr.  ^alph  Casteel,  will 
also  remain  with  you  U^  that  capacity. 

Although  these  personnel  matters  and -your 
future  status  are  now  GliaUy  settled,  there 
atUl  remains  to  be  determined  the  continued 
status  of  the  new  position  of  "Associate 
cfhir*  Medical  Director"  to  be  established 
under  the  Administrator's  proposed  October  l 
reotga^lzatlon  of  the  Department.  Enclosed 
are  copies  of  numerous  letters  I  have  received 
from  beads  of  medical  eehbou  and  other 
health  institutions,  as  well  tia  a  veterttns 
organization,  expressing  ^ave  concern  about 
the  establlsbipent  of  that  new  position  and 
the  process  by. which  it  was  filled  with  a 
layman,  Mr.  David  Anton. 

I  do  not  believe  It  is  iufflclent  merely  to 
state  that  Mr.  Anton  wUl  report  to  you  and 
your  Deputy.  In  view  o|  the  great  public 
anxiety  which  has  been  ezpreesed  over  the 
process  by  which  his  appointment  was  made 
and  the  fact  that  a  layman  has  been  charged 
with,  direct  line  responsibility  over  the  pro- 
vision of  VA  medical  can,  I  believe  that  a 
substantial .  stnictural  cl^nge,  in  both  the 
tltff^  and  assigned  rissponslbllltles,  must  be 
made  In  thii'posltlon  held  by  Mr.  Anton. 

Additionally;  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my 
September  21.  1973.  ^114^  to  the  Admliils.- 
trator.  regarding  the  proposed  reorganization 
and  my  plan  at  that  tlnas  to  conduct  over- 
sight hearings  on  it.  so  fs  to  make  you  di- 
rectly aware  of  my  view  ttiat  the  position  of 
"AseocUte .  Chief  Medical  Director"  Is  ijot 
authorlssed  under  title  38  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  aboUfJiad. 

Accordingly,  X  would  ,greatly  appreciate 
your  advising  me  at  your  earliest  conveni- 
ence of  the  status  of  Mr.  Anton  In  the  De- 
partment, specifically  bis  lines  of  responA- 
bfllty,  the  precise  title  of  his  job,  and  the 
descr^tlon  at  his  duties. 

Again,  I  want  to  assure  you  of  my  great 
esteem  for  your  past  petfonnanoe  as  Chief 
Medical  Director  and  my  oomplete  confidence 
in  your  future  leadership  of  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  t  regret  greatly  the 
consldsrahle  unpleasantness  and  uncertelnty 
which  has  surrounded  your  position  over  the 
past  months,  and  trust  that  you  and  yoxir 
principal  d^^tlas  and  asslstante  will  pro- 
ceed Immediately  to  administer  the  ilepart- 
ment  in  full  oonformlty  with  applicable  law 


and  regulation  and  the  highest  prlnelples  ot 

With  best  wlabes. 
Slnoerdy, 

Ala^  CaimnoN, 
Olafrmen,  5vboomf»Mtee  on  JSF«alf A  siul 
Hotpitab.  I 

VnCSANB'  AOlONISTaAnOK, 

WtiihiHffton,l>.C..  iraeember  2.  1973. 
Hon.  Alan  Ckai^ston, 
U.S.  Seriate.  ' 

WasMngUm,  D.tj. 

Deak  stNATont  CKAirsToir:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  Oetoter  24,  1973  and  fbr  your 
expression  of  confidence  bi  my  stewardship 
of  the  Department  of  Me4lclne  and  Singery 
of  the*  Veterans  Adnnnttiratlon. 

It  Is  my  opinion  tba^  tie  recent  publicity 
dealing  with  the  reorganxEatlon  of  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has  con- 
centrated .  excessively  and  nnnecesaarOy 
upon  the  Office  W  tltM.  Operations  and  the 
appotntment  of  Utr.  bavid  'Anton  as  Ite  Di- 
rector. It  fs  not  a  ij.e#  bfflcs.  fa  the  new  table 
of  organization,  the  bffleS  .6t  FUfld  Opera- 
tions iB  one  of  the  eight  xdajor^eMmente  into 
which  <Jhe  totel  functions  of -the  Department 
are  broken  down.  One  of  these,  the  Office  of 
Policy  and  Manning  IS  dlieeted  by  Dr.  How- 
ard Keimey,  Associate  D«jputy  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director,  as  provided  by  Section  4103(a) 
(3),  Title  38.  The  others,  tirofessi^nal  Serv- 
ices. Dentistry,  Research  <and  iDeVeiopmsnt, 
Academic  Affairs,  AdmWtetmtlve  Services, 
and  Field  OperaHoue'are  Atrected  by  Assist- 
ant Chief  Medioai  DtteetoM,  as  provided  by 
Section  41<»(a)<4)!,  Tltte  89.  Two  of  these 
positions,  Admtnlstratlve  'Sei  vleee  (Mr.  Ar- 
thur 'Fariner)  and  Kfcid  Operations  (Mr. 
David  Anton)  an  held-  hjf  nbn-niedical  ad- 
ministrators, tn  aooorOanee  wlth'Vhe  provi- 
sions of  Ptibllc  Law  98-8t.  AU'of  these  of- 
fices have  great  Impottsjloe  in  the  overall 
operation  of  the  Departthent,  and  for  the 
Department  to  c^Mrate  etlelently  and  effec- 
tively, tbeir  functloaa  are  wen  defined,  or- 
ganised and  coordinated.  ' 

The  Office  of  Pleld  O^ratloBs  has  the 
unique  feature,  however,:  of  providing  the 
Chief  Medical  Dtreetor  wHh  a  ouitrol  point 
for  the  many  day  to  day  transactions  that 
m\iat  take  place  between  Central  Office  and 
the  hospitals  and  clinics  to  the  field.  Poli- 
cies, plans,  budget  alloeatldns,  and  other 
directions  important  to  tUe  operation  of  our 
fleU  stotloiu  are  tracsmlitted  thrxnigh  thU 
office;  reports  of  experlencea  of  field  ste- 
tlooMj  their  needs,  plans,  problems  and  the 
like,  are  received  t^  ttila  office  and  tzans- 
mltted  to  the  OtxM  Medical  Director,  the 
Deputy  Chief  Medical  Dlnctor  and  the  ap- 
propriate elamenta  of  the  central  office  or- 
g»nlnittoik:foy  their  actioas.  Our  expolenoe 
hm|.,Anrtk>ated  ttiat  a  contool  point  of  this 
type  Is  essentM  for  the  proper  ooordtaatiQn 
and  maximum  afllctency  qf  ttte  total  opera- 
tion of  the  Department.  However,  It  is 
neither  a  policy  making  n»r  a  dedston  mak- 
ing oOce  unto^tseU:  jte  eOolent  function- 
ing depends  upon  the  ^nfniter  in  which  it 
relates  to  other  elemente  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Tliat  this  is  done  la  the  reqionslblllty 
of  th»  Chli^  Medical  Dbeotor.  and  it  Is  trem 
this  reirponslbUlty  that  1>ie  admlnlsteative 
control  erf  the  Departmffiit  by  the  Chief 
Medical  Dlntitor  Is  clearly  estaUlshed. 
.  As  I  have  Indicated  heretorors,  Mr.  Anton's 
offldaa  designation  in  t)«e  Department  of 
Medldns  fuod  Surgery  U  as  Assistant  Chief 
MMllcal  pixeiotor  for  Field  Operations. 

Becau(iss9f  the  eonfaaloit  and  eoncem  over 
the  orsanisatioi^  tlUe  of  Mr.  Anton,  Mr. 
Johnson  has  ordered  that'  a  more  aK>roprl- 
ato  tltl^be  used.  That  reqammendatlon  wlU 
be  submitted  for  his  approval  In  a  few  daya 
In  total  candor,  Z  ahould  foint  out  that  out 
of  the  45  key  offlcUls  in  OipftB  Cmtral  Office, 
only  six  (0)  have  the  same  organizational 
title  as  their  job  dasslfici^ion  tttle. 
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Since  Mr.  Anton  has  a  Title  38,  four  year 
i4>pointment,  he  does  not  have  a  Job  descrip- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

M.  J.  Musna,  MX)., 
Chief  Medical  Director. 

COMUXTTB    OK   VrnCKAHS'    ASVAIBS. 

WatMngtoH,  DC,  November  6.  1973. 
Dr.  Maac  J.  Mvskb, 

Chief  jreMDBl  iXreetor.  Vetenmf  Adminis- 
tration, Washington,  D.C. 
Dux  Da.  MuBsaa:  Thank  you  for  your 
November  3  letter  In  response  to  my  Oeto> 
ber  24  letter  to  you,  regarding  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration. 

The  content  of  your  letter  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly helpful  in  setting  forth  the  orga- 
nisational responsibilities  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  Office  of  Field  Operations  under  the 
direction  of  an  Assistant  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector, appointed  pursuant  to  section  4103 
<a)(4)  of  title  38.  Tour  explanation  that 
such  Office  will  f  uction  as  a  transmittal  point 
between  you,  the  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Dl- 
rect<Hr,  and  other  iH>pro|>rlate  Centrsl  Oflloe 
I»IAe  activities  and  thus  is  not  either  a 
policy-making  or  a  decision-making  offloe, 
should  serve  to  dlspd  the  grave  concema  that 
have  been  expressed  by  medical  schools  and 
other  health  institutloDs  and  veterans  orga- 
nlxations  about  this  sltuatioo. 

In  that  connection,  I  I.r^oe  that  you  and 
Mr.  Johnson  will  move  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  remove  the  confusion  which  has  been 
caused  by  the  designation  of  the  head  of  the 
Office  of  Field  Operations  as  sn  "Associate 
Chief  Medical  Directs"  by  making  an  i4>- 
proprlate  redeslgnation  of  the  Utle  of  that 
position.  It  would  seen^  in  view  of  your 
very  cogent  description,  Jn  the  second  para- 
graph of  your  November  2  letter,  of  the 
parallel  natxuw  of  the  Field  Operations  Offlbe 
with  the  five  other  Offices  directed  by  Assist- 
ant Chief  Medical  Directors  (also  appamted 
pursuant  to  section  4103(a)  (4)  and  in  Tlew 
of  your  stetement  that  the  "official  dsslgns- 
tlon  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  [of  the  Incumbent  of  that  posltlan, 
Mr.  David  Anton]  is  as  Assistant  Chief  M«d>- 
leal  Director  for  Field  Operations  .\  .",  that 
the  redeslgnation  should '  aoeord  precisely 
with  the  statutory  authority. 

I  must  also  add  that  Z  am  pussied  by 
your  statement  "tbat  out  of  the  45  key  offi- 
cials in  DMAeS  Central  Offloe,  only- six  (6) 
have  the  same  organisational  title  as  their 
job  classification  title."  first,  you  seem  to 
note  the  Inapplicabaity  of  whatever  tba 
eljove  assertion  is  supposed  to  demonstrate, 
by  stoting  In  the  next  sentenoe  that  Mr. 
Anton  "does  not  have  a  job  description  .  .  ." 
(which  Z  tske  it  is  synonymous  with  ''job 
dssBlficatlon")  because  he  hcdda  a  title  88, 
four-yesr  appointment.  My  point  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  ISiat  an  tiuUvldtxal 
appointed  to  a  rtatutorg  offloe  under  title  88 
should  carry  the  official  deelgnatioii  set  forth 
In  the  stetute  as  hfc  otganizatlo&sl  and 
only  title. 

In  any  event,  I  would  appreciate  raceivtog 
from  you  In  due  floarse  an  enplanatton  of 
the  discrepanoles  between  the  organisa- 
tional titles  and  the  job  elasrtAeaUen  tttlss 
of  the  89  key  DUfcfl  oBcals  to  whom  you 
refer,  as  well  as  a  fun  ipiaaatlop  of  the 
feasons  for  such  dlsorspanelBB. 

Finally,  It  Is  my  uiiitesslaiirtliig  ttiat  VA 
personnel  legvlattoos  tm/ain  that  persons 
holding  title  88  f  oar-yaar  ap^tntmants  shall 
be  notified  no  later  than  80  days  in  advaaos 
of  the  termination  date  of  aosli  a^palnt* 
mento  <^  whether  or  not  the  appotattaf 
official  (in  your  case  the  Administrator)  wfll 
reappoint  sndi  person.  SInaa  X  billarve  that 
November  5  would  hiw  bssp  ttaadsaAtaie 
for  sueh  notlilcatlon  tn  yoor  aaas,  odaUt 
you  jdsase  advise  ma  whsthar  or  'in8-.ydo 
hato  reoelvad  sucB  aMtScatlosi  littn  •mm 
Administrator  and,  tf  a6,'  wtmt  was  ttos  atim-  . 


tent  of  sneii  nsUfieatlan.  In  addltton  to  in- 
dicating tlia  oorrsnt  status  ot  your  position, 
would  you  also  indlrsts  the  current  stotus 
ol  Dr.  Benjsmln  Wells  and  Mr.  Ralph 
OastasL  I  woold  ^>prsdato  your  addzassing 
yourseU  to  thsse  naattara  at  your  vary 
eaniBst  eonvaQlSiMe. 
Wtthbestwlshss. 
Slnoersly, 

Alaw  Oauan>N. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Hoapitals. 

VKRaAiTs'  ADKiinsnuxioN, 
Washington.  DJd.,  November  7.  IttS. 
Hon.  Aulx  Cbamston, 

CTiairman,  Subcommittee  on  Beatth  and 
Hospitals,  V.S.  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affatrs,  WasMngton,  D.C. 

Dbax  SzNAToa  CxAinrToir:  Tliank  you  for 
yovir  November  8  letter.  I  am  pleased  you 
foxmd  my  dBsenptlon  of  the  interrelation- 
ships  betweien  the  various  orgaidsattonal 
elemente  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Siugery  of  the  Veterans  Administration  to 
be  helpful  In  explaining  soms  of  the  ques- 
tions whieh  have  surfaced  regarding  the 
recent  reorganisation  of  the  Dapartment. 

I  have  Initiated  a  tabulation  of  the  thirty- 
nine  key  omcials  in  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  jObntial  Office,  whoee  or- 
ganisational titles  do  not  correspond  to  their 
job  classifications.  TUs  will  require  a  short 
period  of  time,  but  t  win  forward  it  to  you 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  available. 
'  On  November  S,  1973,  the  Administrator  of 
Veterai)s  Affairs  notified  aoe  of  his  plan  to 
renew  my  appointment  as  Chief  Msrtlf»l  Di- 
rector effective  January  6,  1B74.  A  copy  of  his 
letter  is  attached.' 

In  regard  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Wells,  ths 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  notified 
him  on  October  31,  1078  that  his  assignment 
as  Director  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
HQq)ltal.  Birmingham.  Alshama  bad  been 
postponed  indefinitely.  TTils  was  done  in  or- 
der to  enable  Dr.  Wells  to  continue  as  Dep- 
U^  Chief  Medical  Director  during  this  period 
when  many  critical  new  programs  are  being 
ln4>lemented.  The  Administrator  Indicated 
tb^t  an  appropriate  date  for  Dr.  Wells'  trans- 
fer to  Birmingham  would  be  decided  in  the 
future. 

When  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  I  met  with  Dr.  James  Cavanaugh 
and  Mr.  Paul  O'Neal  on  Friday,  October  19, 
it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Balph  Casteel  would 
Oontinue  in  his  ssalgnment  as  Kxecutive  As- 
slstsnt  to  the  ChM  Medical  Director  for  the 
immediate  future.- It  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  the  most  critical  nieed  at  the  prssent 
time  is  to  estebllsh  the  stablll^  of  tha  fdaa- 
agement  of  the  Department  oT'todletne  and 
Surgery  of  the  Veterans  Admlnlstratton.  For 
a  number  of  reasons  both  Dr.  Wells  and  Mr. 
Casteefl  wiU  he^>  tnwnanasly  to  do  this  if,  in- 
deed, I  am  reaniMlnted  as  the  Chief  MedlosI 
Directed.  There  probably  has  been  no  time 
in  the  recent  history  of  tha  Department  of 
Msdldne  and  Sxsgary  whan  as  many  crttloal 
Issues  and  of^nrtimltles  for  growth  and  de- 
velopment have  existed.  Tlie  strength  of  the 
leadership  which  is  available  to  tha  Depart- 
ment will  determine  the  extent  to  which  we 
can  exploit  the  advantages  which  now  are 
available  to  us. 

Tour  continuing  interest  to  and  eoncem 
with  the  affalia  bf  the  Department  of  Medl- 
doa  and  Surgery  ara  very  much  l^>preclated. 
•  °       81nc«ely. 

M.  J.  Mxnan,  MJ3.. 
Chief  Medical  Dtreetor. 

Oriua  ow  ths 


■  WtmhMigtom,  D.O.,  Mobtmber  s.  1973. 
Dr.  Maao  J.  ICMsM, 
aUef:  Medteirt  jJMrastor,  Veterans'  Admlais. 

'  ^tration;  WnimHi^ton.  DC 

Oaui  Da.  IMwrin  aeootdaaos  with  tha 
piOTlsloas  of  Vatsrana  AdnhilstrKtl0a  psr- 


sonnel  policy  manual.  I  wish  to  notify  you 
that  I  plan  to  renew  your  appointment  as 
Chief  Medical  Director,  effective  Januarv  8. 
1974. 

Tills  renewal  wiU  be  made  Tuider  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  our  previous  dlscusskios. 
I  fuUy  expect  that  our  agreemente  will  be 
earned  out  with  the  mutual  objective  of 
providing  the  moet  effective  administration 
of  Veterans  Administration  medical  pro- 
grams. 

Sincerely, 

DOKALO   B.    JOKVSOir, 

AAnttinUtreAor. 

MxiCOaANDOM 

Ociobeb   31,    1078. 
To:   Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director   (lOA) 

through  Chief  Medical  Director  (10). 
From:  Administrator  (00). 
Subject;  Bequest  for  reasslgnmsnt. 

1.  Referring  to  your  memo  of  September 
12  and  my  reply  of  October  l,  as  wdl  as  oar 
several  personal  meetlnga,  pleaae  be  Informed 
Oiat  I  am  modifying  your  request  for  re- 
assignmmt  by  asking  that  you  remain  <»i 
duty  as  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

3.  If  you  wfil  agree  to  delaying  the  pcevl- 
ouBly  agreed  upon  reporting  date  of  Decem- 
ber 1,  it  would  serve  the  Agency  waD.  Tha 
initial  implementaatlon  of  recently  j  inssfl 
leglsUtlon  could,  and  would,  be  expedited  If 
your  servloes  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Med- 
ical Director  were  available. 

3.  It  is,  however,  my  intention  to  conqtly 
not  only  with  your  original  request,  but 
slso  with  yaor  repeated  requesta  given 
verbaUy  that  you  are  stiU  desirous  of  re- 
aaslgnment  to  the  Blrmlnc^uun  VAH  as  the 
Hospital  Dlreotor.  When  the  retorting  date 
Is  dedded  upon  you  wUl.  at.  course,  be  given 
ample  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  move 
as  Is  eustomary. 

4.  Tbu  are  requested  to  Infnm  Dr.  Blch- 
ardeon  HIU  and  Mr.  dydtf  Cox  that  your 
reporting  date  has  been  postponed  Indefi- 
nitdy.  Pleaae  provide  me  with  a  et^y  of 
your  communication  to  theee  likdlvlduals. 

DOKALO   B.   Joi 


COMICZTTXS  OW  VVRBAlVa'  ATTAIBS, 

Woahimgtoin,  DC.  November  3, 1973. 
Hon.  Donald  B.  Joknson, 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Veterans 
Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 

OoAM  Ms.  AmaNisTaA-rtm:  Thla  letter  U 
further  with  regard  to  my  September  31, 
1978,  letter  to  you,  the  October  8,  1973.  let- 
ter to  me  from  Honorable  Mdvln  R.  Laird. 
CounseUor  to  the  Preddent  for  Domestto 
Affairs,  my  October  3*.  1978,  letter  to  Dr. 
Maro  J.  Musssr,  Chief  Medical  ZXrector  of 
the  Veterana  Administration,  a  copy  of  which 
I  sent  you  at  that  time.  Dr.  Musser's  Mo- 
vember  3,  1978,  reeponse  (copy  endoeed), 
my  Novembar  6,  1978.  reply  (oopy  andossd) 
to  Dr.  Musser's  November  3  letter,  and  Dr. 
MussWS  November  7,  1978  reply  (oopy  en- 
doeed) to  my  NovestiMr  8  Isttsr.  an  with 
regard  to  the  organization  aiMl  laaderablp 
of  the  VA  Department  of  ^'^Mrw  and  Sur- 
8dT- 

Dr.  Musser  endoeed  with  his  Novamber  7 
letter  a  oopy  of  your  November  6,  1978.  let- 
ter to  talm  in  which  you  notlflsd  Htm  that: 
"I  plan  to  sanew  your  appointment  ae  Chief 
Martlnal  Dtreetor,  effsettve  Jamaary  6.  1974." 
Olven  the  great  oonftidon  and  apparent 
mlsnndsrstaTming  whldk  has  bsen  aroused 
in  tha  madlcal  sehooi  aomaiiBlty.  vaterans 
organisations,  and  tha  pesss  wlOi  racard  to 
Dr.  Mwsssr'S  ttttor*  status  sad  the  prr^ipeeil 
October  l  laorgantaattoa  of  tta  DspaiUusnt 
of  MsdVinaand  Suigsry.  It  aasms  to  ma  that 
It  would  be: most  desirable  if  Or.  Mmser's 
nappalBtmsnt'werB  aetnaUy  msds  and  pub- 
Udy  annoonesd  Immediately.  Tn  ttala  cob- 
aasttoo.  thero  stlU  seeou  to  be  seme  doubt 
at  least  In  Dr.  Musser's  mind,  m  to  -when 
er  indeed:  whattisr  his  reappointment  win 
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•etiully  be  effwtid.  tax  iaikmiM  which  I 
dntwftrom  um  rtfnMwt  la  his  MoTvmbar  7 
>*ttar.  "...  If,  ma— d.  I  am  r—ppoliited  «• 
C!hl«f  Ifedlcal  Uraotar. " 

Thus.  I  nrfinUy  with  v>  knew  oa  what 
data  foa  Intand  to  omaj  oat  your  '^lan" 
to  raappolat  Dr.  Ifniir  aa  Chtaf  ICadlcal 
Dtraetor  and  axaattjr  whan  you  Intand  to 
pubUdy  announea  auch  laappotntmant  ac- 
ttoa.  I  araat  My  that  my  oonoam  orar  tha 
fact  that  thla  haa  not  yat  baan  pubddy 
dona  la  hatghtanad  by  tha  fact  t^At  you 
did  not  taka  tha  ofwarton — ^whlch  would 
hav*  aaHoad  to  ma  moat  oiqwrtune  trom 
numarooa  |>olnta  of  rlew — ^to  maka  auch  an 
announeamant  whan  yon  ■iirirMBtil  tha  Aa- 
■omatton  ot  Amartcan  lladleal  OoU^ea 
nwMin  oa  Wnfbtr  5.  the  aama  day  of 
your  tattar  to  Jit.  Muaaer  notifying  him  of 
your  raappolntmantJI^lan". 

Anothar  wattiir  fl9-8«toua  otneam  to  ma 
aantaln^  la  ysfu  Momuabm  ft  latter  to  Jr. 
Uttwir  to  your  atatauiant  that  your  ronewal 
at  hia  apprnataaant  "wlU  b»  mada  undar 
tha  t«aa  and  aondltlona  of  our  pra\-ioua 
."  and  your  nfarenca  to 
ita".  batwaan  tou  and  Dr.  Muaaar. 
Zn  Tlaw  of  my  daap  and  -xntlaulug  roncam 
alHHrt  tlM  tatuia  dUaatton  «ad  laaoarahip 
of  th«  OapartaMnt  ef  M«dteUaa  and  9urgary 
•ad  tha  aaoraneaa  Z  taa«a  baan  provldad  ttj 
Mr.  Utfvd  diving  tha  aatatUiUou  of.  and 
thoaa  aoBtalnad  in.  hla  Oetotoor  6..  1»78.  let- 
tar  to  ma.  I  ttlt  It  *•  a■ian♦la^  that  tha  Sub- 
commlttaa  and  tha  public  fidly  undatatand 
eaacay  what  tanaa  and  aondltlona  and 
acreenaata  you  plan  to  attach  aa  cooditlena 
to  Or.  Munar'B  eontlnuad  aiCTloe  aa  Chief 
MadlealDlzaetor. 

Tha  dntlM  aad  ratponalbimiaa  of  the  Ohlaf 
Medical  Dtraetor  iD.oway  reepaeta  are  d»> 
rtved  dlteetly  from  title  aa:  nine  vaelflc 
authorttlBe  are  beetowad  dlreotlgr  and  aoWy 
upon  the  Chief  Medical  Olxaetor.>  aad  ten 
rawpniiiitillHHa  are  ehared  wtth  the  4dmln- 
tMrator.  that  K  they  relate  to  funotlone 
which  can  be  carried  out  only  with  reoora- 
mendlng  action  by  the  Chief  Medical  Dlreetor 
to  tha  Adaalnietrator.*  It  la.  therefora.  vltaUy 
important  under  aU  «f  the  preeant  clrcum- 
■tancae  that  you  advtae  ua  of  predaely  what 
terma.  aondlttaaa.  and  agreawauta  you  In* 
tend  to  Impaae  on  Or.  Mueeer'a  nappolntment 
to  carry  out  hla  atatutcry  and  other  dutlea 
aad  reaponabnttlee  aa  Oblef  Medical  Director 
for  another  term. 

I  am  moat  deakoue  of  brlngtoc  thla  entire 
mattar  to  a  mplA  and  fUud  rawlutlon  and 
oeacluBlon  ao  that  all  oonoemed  can  direct 
tfaalT'attoatfcm  to  the  vltaUy  Important  re- 
ipoaalbfflty  of  proalding  flrat  quaUty  and 
haalth  eaia  to  our.NatUmti 
vatarana,  m  wan  «•)«•  the  In^le- 
mantotton  «C  PuUle  Um  0»-Ml  and  Public 
hut  0»<M.:Z  weuld,  thaiafor*.  i^pieciato  a 
reply  at  your  earHaet  ocavenlaaee  to  the  two 
pelaaa  oa  iritteh  I  have  raqueetod  elarlflca- 
ttan.   ■_.  ,j 

niaak  you  for  yoar  eontlaulng  cooperation 
wtththa~  ■ 


care  reaponeibUMlaaAa 
4M0(a)    I 

tha  Admlnlrtmtor^ 


JOMK  •Cmimwmm. 
ChatrmoH.  Subcommittee  an  Health 
amptttlt. 


(authority  to 
baattt  profea- 
patiaat 
<tf  tm  daya): 
i«ao^> 
pNaorikad  by 
4110(e)  (da^o 
w  dla- 
;  aaettoa41M 
to-prsMadDn- 
«114(s)<l)  («Kten- 
.  or  aff^emtmeuu  of 
haaltb  iwif— Haaii);  aaetlon 
4»«<c)  (awaptton  to  cftlaan 
ndeto  fMnnIt  aaiplayBieBt  or 

qnaUflad  aittaen  medlaal  per* 


cT  alia  or 


( 
al 


'): 


aonnel  not  recrultable)j  aecUon  4114(d) 
(waiver  of  State  Ucanaiue  aequtianient  for 
phyitclana  and  denttata  ar  xeglatxatlon  for 
nuraea  in  certain  caaee);  nibehapter  m  of 
chapter  TS  (daelgnattan  of  lieglninl  Medl- 
cel  Kduoetlan  aantcra;  opantlon  and  auper- 
Tleton  of  such  Centers;  dMlgnment  of.  and 
contracting  for,  teaching  ataff;  and  aelecUon 
of  peratmnel  for  training);  and  aectton  6001 
(a)  (3)  (pMlodlc  anatysls  of  agency-wide  ad- 
maBlon  poUcles  and  records)  ■ 

'See  eectlon  4101(c)(1)  (oonaultatlon 
with  Chief  Medical  DlMctor  regarding  con- 
cluding negotiation  of  a^-eement  with  Na- 
Uooal  Academy  of  Science  and  regarding  ex- 
tension of  time  for  NA8  &Ung  of  report  under 
■uch  agreement):  aecUon  4103(a)(4)  (rec- 
ommendation to  the  AdminlBtrator  with  re- 
spect to  the  appotntmentj  of  the  eight  As- 
■Istant  Chief  Medical  Orectors);  secUoh 
4103(a)(4)  (direct  rqappoidblUty  for  opera- 
tion of  the  Dental  Service):  aecUon  4103 
(a)  (5)  (recommendation  to  the  AdminlBtra- 
tor with  raqMct  to  the  appointment  of  Med- 
ical Dlracton):  section  Il03(a)(6)  (direct 
najwnalhmty  for  operaUoi  of  the  Nursing 
^emoe):  eectlon  4112(a)  gemination  to  the 
Administrator  of  members  of  the  special 
mad  leal  advlaory  group);'  aecUon  41ia(b) 
(raoelpt.  along  with  the  Administrator,  of 
advice  from  deans  oopoidlttees  and  other 
inadlcal  advisory  conuhlttfcee) :  sectloh  4114 
(a)(1)  (i«G%Mnmendation  to  the  Adminis- 
trator with  re^MCt  to  app<^ntments  of 
health  personnel);  sectlcb  4116  (promul- 
gation of  niles  and  reg\flationa,  with  th« 
Administrator's  approval,  tor  administration 
of  DMAS):  and  section  5001(a)  (prepare  re- 
port for  submlsalon  by  the  Administrator  to 
Ooagreas  cm  results  of  admission  policy  and 
case  analysis  and  number  of  additional  beds 
and  treatment  capacities  and  appropriate 
staffing  needed  therefor). 

VxnaAva'  ADiamsTSATioN. 
Waihlngton,  D.C^  NoDember  29. 1973. 
Hon.  Alaw  CBAirarroif , 

Chairmen.  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Hoa- 
pftaia.  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affatra. 
Wathtoffton..  DjC. 

Dkas  ScMAToa  CaANSToM:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  November  8  relative 
to  your  interest  in  the  organiaatlon  and 
leadarahlp  of  the  VA's  Department  <a  Medi- 
cine and  Siirgery. 

Aa  you  know.  I  notified  XJft.  Marc  J.  M\isser 
on  November  5  of  my  inteatlon  to  reappoint 
him  as  Chief  Medical  Director,  effective  Jan- 
uary 6,  1»74.  On  Wedneediiy,  November  21. 
Dr.  Musser  advised  me  of.  his  intention  to 
aooept  thla  reappointment.  I  am.  therefore, 
ptraasd  to  furnlah  you  herewith  a  copy  of 
our  pcaaa  laleaae  of  this  4*te.  announcing 
hla  reappointment. 

Thla  agraament  between  Dr.  Muaeer  and 
myself  is  oondlUooad  only  upon  hla  con- 
tinuing to  carry  out  the  levd  re^Mtnalbilitles 
of  tlia  ofllea  and  to  give  mfTi?^nnyn  thruat  to 
thepaUer  initiatives  of  this  administration  in 
the  field  ot  veterans'  mediod  care. 
Slnr^rely, 

DOMAU)  1%  JOHNaOW, 

Admtniatrator. 

VXTBKAHa'  ADMnflSTaAnOM  Nkws. 

tfovember  28. 1973. 

The  reaiqtolntment  of  Dr,  Marc  J.  Muaser 
aa  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans'^  Ad- 
ministration was  announoad  today  by  ^y^^^^^.^ 
E.  Johnaon,  AdminlstratCH:  of  Veterans  Af» 
fairs.     .         r 

Originally  named  to  the  position  January 
6. 1070.  Dr.  Muaaer  became  ttie  seventh  Chief 
Medical  Dlraetor  abwe  thamodem  VA  Da- 
partmaat  ot  Medirtne  aad  Surgery  was  eatab- 
llahad  hy  law  la  January  1MB.  ate  nappolnt- 
ment—extending  to  Januarn  MTt-^mnvidaa  a 
tenure  at  mrrkm  matehad  bf  only  mm  Pfate* 
ceaaor.  Dr.  WiUUun  B.  Mie|U«tso  aaa  VA's 
Chief  Medical  IMraetor  fna*  IMS  to  MMS: 

As  Chief  Medical  Dlrectosv  Dr.  MuMar  wtU 


continue  to  direct  the  largest  medical  com- 
plex in  the  United  Statea^  The  VA  medical 
system  includes  170  hoq>ltals  and  206  out- 
patient clinics,  and  emplaya  7,d00  tegular- 
salaried  phyaUdana  aa  well  aa  aome  20,000 
nuraea. 

"I  am  deUghted  that  Dr.  Musser  has  ac- 
oepted  reappointment."  AdpalnlatrMor  John- 
son said.  'Under  his  capid)le  laademhip  we 
can  continue  the  dynatnlB  piogreaa.t  feel 
VA  medicine  haa  made  duUng  ttM  past  four 
years." 

In  accepting  the  new  fdur-yeaa  aiq>olnt- 
aaent,  Op.  Musaar  axpreaeed  appreclatton  for 
me  confidence  in  his  leadei«h^  evidenced  by 
the  re^pointment  action.  "Z  am  grateful." 
he  added,  "for  the  opportunity  to  carry  on  ia 
HtHa  program  so  vltaUy  Imphrtant  to  our  vet. 
erans,  and  to  work  with  Adaatnlstrat<»'  John- 
son and  a  VA  medical  team,  which  I  tiellsve 
is  outstending  in  fta  competence  and 
dedication."  i 

The  03-year-old  VA  medlbal  chief  received 
his  B.A.  Degree  in  1BS2  and  his  MJ>.  Degree 
in  1934,  both  from  the  Unitorstty  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Following  Internship  at  the  ir^ntuB  City. 
Mo.,  General  Hoapltal,  he  cdmpleted  tils  resi- 
dency in  medicine  and  neuropsychiatry  at 
the  University  of  WlJconslnl,  and  then  ]<Mned 
the  university's  medical  ^hool  faoxdty  in 
1988. 

He  returned  to  the  uaiversity  medical 
teaching  staff  following  four  years  Army 
service  in  World  War  n  duting  which  he  at- 
tained the  rank  of  Colonel  and  commanded 
the  136th  Medical  Oroup  xiverseas. 

He  first  joined  the  VA  in  1967  as  a  member 
of  the  Houston  VA  Hospital  staff  where  he 
also  served  as  a  profeaaor  oi  medicine  at  the 
Baylor  University  School  oi  Medicine. 

Moving  tfli  the  VA  headqtiartors  in  Well- 
ington In  1B60  to  head  up  all  VA  medical  re- 
search, he  later  was  promoted  to  direct  both 
the  agency's  medical  reseah^h  and  medical 
^ucation  programs,  and  ikien  became  the 
number  two  man  for  the  entire  medical  de- 
partment as  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director. 
In  October  1966,  he  left  VA  to  estebltsh 
and  direct  the  North  Carolii^  Regional  Med- 
ical Program,  and  also  to  ichatr  a  steering 
committee  providing  coordination  for  all  of 
the  naUon's  SS  regional  n^lcal  programs. 
In  the  four  years  prior  to  hts  1970  retiim  to 
VA  as  Chief  Medical  Dh-ectdr,  he  also  served 
as  profeesor  of  medicine  at  the  DUke  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine  smd  the  Charles 
Sowznan  Center  of  Wake  Foiest  University. 
.  -  Or.  Musaar  Is  «  Fellow  of  the  American 
CoUege  of  Fhystclaqa  and  ^  member  of  the 
Cental  Society  for  Clinlcil  Ikivestlgatlon.  the 
Central  Clinical  Research  CSub.  the  Central 
Interurban  CMi^lcal  Society,  the  Texas  Acad, 
emy  of  Internal  Idedlcine  and  the  *"'i>r1faTT 
Medical  Association.  He  Is  a|to  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Triistees  of  the  American  Hoapl- 
tal Association  and  a  past  |>realdeut  of  the 
AasocUUon  of  Military  Sura»ona  of  the  VS. 
The  author  of  many  articles  on  clinical 
research  and  a  wide  wlety  of  other  medical 
subjecte,  he  U  married  to  the  former  Alice 
Balcuns  Dryden.  and  Uvea  Ifi  Arlington,  Va. 

WaMMn§tof^DX!^Hon9mber  90.1973. 

Chief  Meiteal  JMntitor.  Wm^nm^  Admtete- 
tratioB,  WdcMapton.  D.Q. 
XmoL  Da.  MoMBa:  Z  am  wftting  In  further 
Ngard  to  your  NOanBbar  a  Ad  12,  IfTS.  let- 
tara  to  ma  vg— a«»»g.  mp^nttMly,  tha  ap- 
proprtato  pialtlua  tltta  fea  «he  DMAS  Oaa* 
tral  Office  oOeer  dbaelly  iMpooalbla  to  yon 
tar  Aald  oparattona  and  Xbi  cngamaattanal 
tttlaa  aad  lob  cIaaatfteatiao»  of  lc«y  DMAS 


fti  yourWowiMbM  a  letter  jou  atete: 

^^*l  bam  taMttMMi  hmlaCora,  ICr.  Asx- 

toate  nffiial  ilaalgnatiriu  to  ttia  Z3epart«Mnt 

ttt  .nwiirliii   and  Ooagaiy   la  aa  Aariataat 

CMaf  Medloal  ZMraete*  f«  I^M  Opei»tia«a. 

of  a>e  onoftMlnn  attd  eoooarg  OWK 
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tae  organleathmsi  title  of  Mr.  Anton,  Mr. 
Johnson  has  oidravd  that  a  more  appropriate 
title  be  used.  That  recommendation  will  be 
snbmttted  for  hu  ^>proval  in  a  few  daya. 
In  tetai  candor,  I  ahould  point  out  that  oat 
of  tha  45  key  officials  In  DMM  Central  Of- 
fiee,  only  six  (6)  have  the  same  organiaa- 
tkmal  tnae  as  their  Job  olaaaUleatloa  tltte. 

In  your  November  12  letter  you  listed  the 
titles  and  grades  of  the  so-called  ZJMA8  key 
cdlelals  referred  to  in  your  Moverajbar  a  let- 
ter. It  seems  to  me  that  tha  erttloal  dream- 
stance  to  be  drawn  ftom  that  Oat  in  ooaneo- 
tloa  with  the  de^gnaUon  of  tha  appropriate 
organlaatltuiai  tUIe  for  Director  of  the  Of- 
floe  of  Held  OpthMoxM  la  that  of  tha  six 
persoes  officially  designated  As  Assistant 
Chief  Medical  DtrectOTS.  pursuant  to  seo- 
tloa  4l0e(a)  (4),  all  carry  aa  organisational 
title  as  AsalBtant  Ohief  MSdleal  Dlreetor  (for 
the  appropriate  OOoa)  with  tha  axeeptlon 
of  the  ACMD  preaently  carrying  t&a  organi- 
sational title  "Associate  Chlst  Medical  IM- 
rector  for  Operations".  It.  tberafore,  seems  to 
me  that  this  latter  orguilBatlooal  designa- 
tion is  out  of  line  with  ttw  untfonn  organi- 
sational designations  of  the  otSter  ACMD's 
and  that  positioo  should  ba  gtyan  tha  or> 
gantsational  title  of  Assistant  Ohlar  MSdl- 
eal Director  for  Field  Operations. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  advising 
ma  as  quickly  as  pooible  as  to  what  recom- 
mendations you  have  submitted  to  Mr. 
Johnson  In  connection  with  the  appro- 
priate organizational  title  for  that  posi- 
tion and  what  action  he  has  taken  on  that 
recommendation. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  coopera- 
tion with  the  Subcommittee. 
Sincerely, 

Alak  Cranston, 
Chairman.  SuXKommittee  on  Health  and 
Hospitals. 

VrrxsANs'  AoiamsTiATioN, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  2$.  1973. 
Hon.  AiJiN  Cbanbton, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Hospitals,  Weuhington,  D.C. 
OXAX  Mb.  CHAntMAif:  In  reply  to  your 
latter  of  November  30,  1973,  I  am  pleased  to 
inform  you  that  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  and  I  have  agreed  that  the  title 
for  the  office  which  Mr.  David  Anton  pres- 
ently occupies  In  the  Department  of 
Medicine  &  Surgery  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration will  be  Assistant  Chief  Medical 
Director  for  Field  Operations. 

May  I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  wish 
you  and  the  members  of  your  staff  a  Very 
Merry  Christmas. 
Sincerely, 

M.  J.  MussR,  MJ>., 
Chief  Medical  Director. 


THE  SINGLE  PARENT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  WRC 
radio's  "Urban  Insight"  program  recently 
carried  a  most  interestli^  di8eU8si(m  on 
the  single  parent — the  unmarried  man 
or  woman,  black  or  white,  who  has  de- 
cided to  become  a  parent  by  adoption. 
Almost  every  State  in  the  Union  now  has 
a  small  but  growing  number  of  such  peo- 
ple—widowed, divorced,  or  never  mar- 
ked—who have  worked  sometimes 
against  considerable  odds  to  ad<vt  their 
children.  I  have  become  aware  of  this 
phenomenon  recently,  as  several  single 
parents  among  my  constituents  have 
ctmtacted  me  because  of  my  membership 
on  the  Judiciary  (Committee,  which  has 
before  it  a  bill  to  facilitate  Immlgratlpn 
of  children  adopted  by  single  persons. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
Interview  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 


leagrues,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
thai  a  transcript  of  the  discussion  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  f  c^ows : 

WRC  "UkBAM  IirBXCHT"  Makch  16, 1974 
This  Is  Dwlght  mils,  your  host  for  Urban 
Insight.  This  week  we're  going  to  be  talking 
with  three  very  unusual  people.  We're  ».aiv«T.g 
today  with  single  adoptive  parents.  No  doubt 
this  is  a  new  and  unique  term  that  many  of 
you  have  not  heard  about  yet,  but  we're  go- 
ing to  find  out  quite  a  bit  about  this. 

We  have  three  guests.  First  of  all,  ELathy 
Sreedhar;  Kathy  is  an  American  widow  of  an 
Indian.  She  has  adopted  a  year-old  Infant 
from  an  orphanage  in  New  Delhi,  some  years 
after  her  husband's  death.  She  worked  for 
the  Peace  Corps  and  is  now  working  for  AID. 
We  also  have  Chuck  Ackerman,  who  has 
adopted  three  children  whom  he  met  during 
hta  tour  in  Viet  Nam.  His  children  are  all- 
Vietnameee.  I  believe,  Chuck,  you  also  have  a 
child  by  a  previous  marriage,  correct?  I 
ml^t  mention  that  Mr.  Ackerman  is  in  the 
Air  Force  and  is  deteUed  to  the  VS.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Last  but  not  least,  we  have  Hope  Marlndln. 
Hope  adopted  two  newborn  Infants,  two  years 
Hpirt,  trom  the  United  Stetes,  I  believe.  Hope 
has  never  been  married  and  works  aa  a  man- 
agement analyst  for  the  District  of  Ccdumbla 
Government. 

Welcome  to  Urban  Insight  I  Perhaps  you 
can  teU  me  a  little  bit  about  this  concept 
of  single  adoptive  parente.  Kathy? 

Katht.  I  don't  Icnow  that  it's  really  a  con- 
cept. We're  all  very  different  from  each  other. 
We  Just  happen  to  be  single,  either  never- 
married  or  widowed  or  divorced,  and  we 
wanted  children  and  had  to  work  much 
harder  than  anybody  else  to  get  them. 

DwioHT.  Why  is  It  to  diffictUt  tor  a  single 
parent  to  adopt  a  chUd,  assuming  that  you 
have  an  adequate  Income,  good  moral  char- 
acter and  things  of  that  sort? 

Katht.  It's  very  difficult  now  for  anyone 
to  adopt.  The  baby  boom  of  198S  Is  gone,  and 
because  of  abortion  and  birth  control  and 
pet^le  keeping  their  ovni  children,  there  are 
Just  very  few  chUdren  available  even  if  you 
are  a  married  couple  and  meet  aU  thoee  re- 
quiremente.  So  what  happens  is  that  if  there 
are  few  babies  the  agencies,  if  they  are  go- 
ing to  make  Judgmente  on  who  ahould  get 
chUdren  and  who  shouldn't,  they  Just  put 
single  parents  on  the  bottcnn  of  the  list. 

DwiGRT.  Chuck,  I  find  your  situation  very 
Interesting.  You  were  In  Viet  Nam;  you  ap- 
peoently  met  the  three  chUdren  whom  you 
adopted  while  you  were  in  Viet  Nam.  How  did 
you  come  to  meet  these  three  chUdren? 

Chuck.  A  civilian  friend  of  mine  who 
worked  in  an  offloe  there  had  met  the  toree 
children  out  in  town,  and  he  had  seen  where 
they  had  some  need  to  have  somaooe  to  tel» 
care  of  them,  and  they  started  vlsltlBg  with 
hbn  quite  a  bit  In  his  apartment.  He  worked 
for  a  company  there — It  was  a  eonteaet  with 
the  government,  but  he  had  an  apartment 
owned  by  the  company.  He  had  met  the 
mother  and  she  had  agreed  to  let  the  chil- 
dren stey  sometimes  with  him  and  he  invited 
me   out  to  meet   them. 

The  mother  was  widowed;  her  husband  had 
been  kUled,  in  fact,  when  she  had  a  smaU 
baby,  and  she  had  the  baby  plus  four  other 
chUdren.  So  she  had  to  go  out  and  work  and 
she  worked  during  the  daytime  as  a  secre- 
tary and  she  worked  as  a  waitreee  type  of 
person  at  night,  till  eleven  o'clock.  It  was 
quite  a  difficult  thing;  It's  even  difficult  in 
this  country  for  a  mother  to  take  care  of  fohr 
ChUdren. 

She  had  given  up  the  smallest  child  to 
her  sister  so  she  could  go  out  and  work,  and 
then  she  had  four  othen.  I  met  them  through 
this  friend  of  mine,  and  I  thought  I  might 
like  to  adc^t  the  children,  so  I  talked  to  the 


mother  then.  I  hadn't  met  her  till  then.  She 
agreed  and  so  we  went  through  all  the  proc- 
ess of  adoption. 

I  would  have  adopted  aU  four,  ezcci^  that 
the  Vletnameee  have  a  rule  about  age  differ- 
ences. You  have  to  be  at  least  twenty  years 
older  than  the  oldest  child  you're  going  to 
adopt,  and  there  was  one  girl  who  was  within 
nineteen  yean  of  my  age,  so  I  couldn't  adopt 
her.  But  my  friend  agreed  to  adopt  her,  the 
feUow  that  had  introduced  me  to  the  chU- 
dren orlglnaUy.  She  went  to  Hawaii  to  Uve 
with  him.  They  all  came  over  together,  Inci- 
dentally; the  adoption  was  taken  care  of 
through  the  courts  at  the  same  time. 

DwicBT.  H6w  old  are  the  children? 

Chuck.  Rlghl  now,  the  oldest  boy  Is  fif- 
teen; next  oldest  Is  a  boy,  thirteen;  and  there 
Is  a  girl,  eleven.  They  came  over  here  two 
and  a  half  yeara  ago,  and  I  met  them  in  1969. 

There's  a  lot  of  rules  about  International 
adoptions  and  then  you  have  to  go  through 
the  U.S.  Information  Service.  Viet  Nam  has 
quite  a  few  restrictions,  and  then  you  have 
problems  with  the  U.S.  Ooremmant. 

I>wicHT.  I  want  to  get  to  Hope.  Tou  have 
two  Infante? 

Hops.  They're  not  Infante  now.  I  adopted 
Jerry  at  the  age  of  four  days,  about  three  and 
a  half  years  ago,  In  San  Francisco;  he's  Span- 
Ish-Meslc&n.  And  then  I  adopted  Caleb  nine- 
teen months  ago  when  he  was  seven  days  old, 
in  Alaska.  He  Is  half-Indian,  half-Irish.  And 
they're  no  longer  Infants,  so  I'm  ready  for  a 
third  chUd! 

DwxcRT.  Isn't  It  pretty  expensive? 

Hoi>K.  It's  not  cheap;  the  largest  expense  Is 
day  care,  I'd  say,  espectaUy  when  they're 
younger.  There  is  a  very  nice  Income  tax  de- 
duction put  through  two  yean  ago  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Income  tex  law,  which 
permlte  you  to  deduct  a  good  deal  of  what 
you  spend  on  day  care  to  enable  you  to  work. 

You  know,  single  parent  adoption  Is  not 
Ulegal  anywhere  In  the  United  SUtes,  and 
when  single  parents  adc^t  they  do  so  through 
the  courte,  so  they  fulfill  aU  of  the  require - 
mente  of  any  stete  Jurisdiction  that  they  are 
adopting  In.  I  said  I  was  ready  for  a  third 
child  now;  It's  next  to  Impossible  to  find  a 
ChUd  now  in  the  Stetes,  as  Kathy  has  men- 
tioned, so  we're  looking  abroad.  Kathy  Is 
Chairman  of  an  Inter-country  adoption  com- 
mittee for  the  CouncU  of  Adc^teble  ChU- 
dren In  the  Washington  Metropolitan  area. 
She  Is  an  expert  on  inter -country  adoption 
for  both  couples  and  single  parente. 

DwiGHT.  Do  all  three  of  you  live  in  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  area? 

Hopx.  Chuck  lives  In  SUver  Spring;  we 
live  in  the  District. 

DwTOHT.  I  believe.  Chuck,  your  children; 
and  Kathy,  youn,  would  be  of  public  achocl 
age? 

Katht.  No,  mine  is  2>4  and  she  goea  to  the 
HEW  day  care  center. 

Chuck.  Mine  are  public  school  age  and 
they  were  when  they  came.  They  entered 
school  immediately. 

DwiGHT.  Are  they  In  pubUc  schools? 
Chuck.    Right;     they're    in    Montgomery 
County  schools. 

DwiGBT.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  either  of  you 
would  Insist  that  your  kids  go  to  nonpublic 
schools. 

Hops.  No,  I'm  going  to  try  out  Murch  [ele- 
mentary school  In  the  D.C.  public  school 
system]  when  the  time  comes  for  Jerry.  Bspe- 
clally  with  three  kids ! 

Katht.  Why  would  you  ask  that? 

DwicHT.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  because 
you're  somewhat  unusual — I  dont  want  to 
make  you  out  that  unusual,  but  unusual — 
you  might  be  a  little  more  protective  of 
your  children,  a  little  more  concerned  that 
they  get — a  little  more  so,  maybe,  than  par- 
ents whose  kids  have  two  parente.  that  your 
kids  got  proper  education  and  proper  guid- 
ance in  school.  Consequently,  possibly  the 
private  or  parochial  school  route. 
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Okook.  WWl.  X  hMW  tbooght  of  XbaX  tart 
at  thing,  but  It  g*ts  to  to*  »  protdam,  »t  tout 
It  U  for  me,  to  get  »  cbUd  to  and  ttom  m 
prtfkto  Hliool.  Oenmaiy  tbmj'n  not  ■*  eloae 
by  w  «  pablle  Kbool.  Tbat  ham  b«en  cma  of 
tb«  major  aoniMantknM.  Aetoally  I  protaablT 
would  baw  my  ohlldrsn  In  a  <d»iroh  ■ebool, 
baeaoH  ataem  I  adoptod  tlM  tStaiOma  I  bava 
baooma  SMRlad:  I  wm  mairlad  last  AptO. 
My  wlf*  and  I  bava  tdlkad  about  landing  Urn 
cblldran  to  a  pctTato  aChool  baeauaa  tbay  do 
bave  aoma  apactal  Unda  of  praiManaa.  Batng 
fanign,  th«r  have  a  langntga  proUam. 

Ho»c.  Tbay  sum  dont  aound  It  on  tba 
pbona. 

Chucx.  SomatiiMaa  'wban  you  gat  to  aoma 
of  tba  funny  vayi  «•  uaa  vordi.  tbay  bava 
a  Uttla  proMam  undaratandlng  iviiat  tbay  ai» 
Boppoaadtodo. 

DanoBT.  Do  you  apaak  Vletnamaaa? 

Chuck.  Ko,  I  navar  laamad  a  word  of  Vlct- 


DwnHT.  How  do  you  eommunleata  wltb 
thamT 

Chuck.  Bafart  tbay  came  I  had  a  prlyate 
tutor  for  tb«u.  during  tha  time  we  were 
waiting.  Tbay  apparently  learned  acme  Bng- 
Udi.  although  I  dldnt  think  ao  When  I  first 
beard  them  tatt.  But  you  are  able  to  com- 
munleato.  W*  -amaiilTig  how  you  can  talk  to 
a  diOd.  Bbow  tbam  tha  food,  you  know,  and 
before  you  know  It  they  leam  SngUdt.  But 
tben,  tha  eubtlattfla  In  BngUah;  and  aeeond, 
they  dont  gat  tha  baalea  in  grammar.  Iflne 
warent;  tbay  have  aort  of  aklpped  aoma  of 
the  thlnga  you  have  In  aehool  and  there  1b 
]uat  no  way,  tbay  Just  dont  make  It  up  for 
them.  Tbay  dimt  eovar  It.  ek>  I  thought  at 
one  ttana  that  we  would  put  them  In  a  ptintt 
•ehool  where  they  would  get  more  Individual 
attcntlcm. 

Katht.  Ton  aald  prlvato  aebocda;  there  are 
an  awful  tot  of  people  who  arent  alnglla  par- 
enta  who  go  that  route.  And  X  gneaa  I -want 
to  amphailae  how  different  we  are  from  each 
other.  Hie  only  thing  we  have  In  common 
la  that  we  happen  to  be  single  and  we  happen 
to  want  children. 

IB  terms  of  Indapandaoca:  oertalnly  I  feel 
very  Independent  myself  and  I  think  that's 
one  thing  that  single  parents  share  In  com- 
mon, and  therefore  we  would  like  our  cbll- 
dren  to  be  ilka  that.  ITBIlke  being  over-pro- 
tecttva  of  the  kids,  I  think  we  are  much 
more — ^my  kid  at  two  years  old  can  handle 
a  fun  day  of  nursery  school.  Sure,  she  had 
a  little  troubto  separating  at  first,  but  she's 
much  more  independent  than  most  two-year- 
olds  that  X.  know. 

DwiBKr.  Being  single,  tha  two  ladles:  bow 
do  you  proaaed  on  problems  with  dates?  Does 
having  an  adoptlva  chfld  Interfere  with  your 
social  life  at  all? 

Katht.  In  terms  of  dstlng.  my  daughter 
has  changed  my  life  a  good  deal  but  sbe 
really  hasat  ffbamsrt  my  life  style,  meaning 
that  my  life  styla  before  waa  that  I  bad 
a  lot  of  dose  friends  and  I  saw  them  in  the 
evening — and  I'm  aot  a  party-party  type; 
that  would  be  dUfeicnt — so  I  go  visit  them 
Just  as  I  always  did.  She  comes  along,  plays 
with  their  kids  and  I  talk  to  them  or  we  aU 
l^y  togattier.  Oliat  part  of  my  Ufe  hasn't 
chuiged. 

In  terms  of  dates.  I  dont  think  anybody 
has  ever  either  taken  me  out  becauae  of  it 
or  not  talcan  ma  oat  bacausa  of  her. 

HbPK.  I  cant  *-*«g<''*  being  attracted  to  a 
guy  who  aald  TU  take  you,  but  that  kid. 
She's  got  to  (0.* 

Obuck.  X  think  It's  the  same  problem  that 
a  lot  of  paopla  have,  who  are  forced  Into 
Single    parsBthood,     particularly    divorced 


Sops.  Tbey  go  on  dating:  ao  do  widows. 

Caucx.  I  had  two  and  a  half  years  of 
dating  after  tha  ebUdran  came  and  that  was 
not  a  problem.  I  wouldnt  have  liked  some- 
one who  didn't  Uke  the  chUdrsa.  It  may  be  a 


flltartog  process  that  I  liked.  I  dont  thmk  I 
would  Ilka  a  wife  who  didn't  Ilka  chUdren. 

The  daughter  I  have  by  a  previous  mar- 
riage lives  with  my  ex-wife,  who  Uves  In 
North  Carolina.  We  only  see  her  now  and 
then.  Typically  our  home  Is  Just  the  three 
Vietnamese  children,  and  my  wife  and  me. 

DwiBHT.  If  a  single  adoptive  parent  has  a 
f-i^pM  already,  I  wonder  what  effect  this  would 
hAva  with  adoptive  chlldie»7  Would  there  be 
much  competitiveness  for  attention,  prob- 
lems witii  you  as  a  parent.  In  relating  to  the 
natural  child  and  the  chUdien  who  are  not 
by  birth? 

Hops.  Lots  of  couples  have  natural,  biolog- 
ical children  and  have  tbara  adopted,  and  I 
don't  think  we  would  fac#  any  more  pi»b- 
lems  than  they  have.  I  knpw  a  woman  who 
Is  divorced  and  who  has  adopted  a  chUd  on 
top  of  1^  existing  two  0r  three.  Sbe  has 
never  mentioned  any  specific  problems  on 
that  score. 

Ohucx.  Do  you  aU  belong  to  C0A07  [Coun- 
cil on  Adoptable  Children),  Most  of  the  fam- 
ilies seem  Uke  tbey  have  adopted  a  child  after 
having  th^lr  own — 

Hops.  And  then  sometimes  have  another 
child  of  their  own,  according  to  the  news- 
letter. 
Chuck.  Things.  I  think,  work  out  naturally. 
Hops.  But  as  I  say  It's  hard  to  get  children 
when  y(>u're  a  single  parei^,  so  we're  looking 
abroad.  'And  It  Is  sot  Uleg^  for  a  single  pai^: 
ent  to  adopt  from  abroad,  but  it's  dlAcult; 
It's  slower.  You  have  to  take  a  slower  routo. 
DwioBT.  You  said  earlier  than  It  was  not 
Illegal  for  a  single  parent  to  adopt  a  child  In 
this  country,  but  you  get  aU  sorts  of  connota- 
tions that  It  is  Illegal,  ra:  |iot  allowable.  Are 
the  polialee  around? 

KaTHT.  The  social  watls.  agencies  have 
criteria  that  they  use  to  Judge  whether  you 
are  going  to  be  a  suitable  parent  or  not. 
Which  may  or  may  not  hqve  anything  to  do 
with  whether  you  are  a  suitable  parent — very, 
very  trAdltlonal,  a  lot  of  them — the  same 
race,  the  same  religion,  different  sex  from 
each  other,  age,  not  haviag  too  many  chil- 
dren of  your  own — there  are  a  lot  of  families 
with  five  oblMteen  who  are  having  a  lot  of 
the  same  problems  that  single  parente  are 
bavtog.  because  nobody  win  give  them  a  sixth 
even  If  they  axe  great  pasentz.  Some  of  the 
agencies  have  requlremente  that  the  mother 
not  work,  even  in  a  married  couple.  So  that 
they  make  the  determination  of  who  is  going 
to  be  a  good  parent,  which  is  their  right,  but 
tba  determination,  from  my  point  of  view.  Is 
not  always  the  best  in  terms  of  judging 
sultobUlty. 

DwasRT.  Have  you  heaid  any  talk  of  dis- 
crimination, where  emplopers  are  ooDoemed? 
Are  tlMia  oases  of  employer  discrimination 
against  women  who  are  single  and  have 
adopted? 

Bark.  They're  pretty  enthusiastic  at  my 
ogloe.  Vat  a  whUe  my  offlae  wsa  a  hotbed  of 
adoptive  parente  anyway,  so  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  symimthy.  I. did  have  a  super- 
visor once  In  a  previous  Job  who  disapproved 
of  the  idea  of  a  single  person  adopting  on 
the  grounds  that  every  ehlld  should  have 
two  parante.  We  think  so  too — every  child 
should  have  two  loving  parente,  and  we 
should  all  'be  sainte.  But  In  practice  I  think 
we — I  think  a  responsible,  well-balanced. 
weU-estabUabed  single  parent,  can  offer  on 
the  average  as  much  to  a  child  as  a  married 
couple — ^wa  think.  And  la  some  cases,  we're 
better  for  the  ehUd.  I  think— considering 
that  one  out  of  three  marriages,  is  it.  now, 
ends  In  divorce;  the  child  goes  through  a 
good  deal  of  trauma,  which  doesn't  happen 
with  a  stagle  parent.  Wehre  not  passing  on 
hang-upa  about  a  spouse  that  we'ra  fighting 
with;  we're  not  torrlfled  About  making  It  on 
our  own  In  the  big  worltt — we  know  we  can 
asm  our  own  living;  wa'i*  dona  It  for  years. 
To  get  baek  to  intar*country  adoption, 
we'd  iDce  to  do  it,  but  if  is  a  slower  route 
than  fbr  couplss. 


DwioBT.  Tou  mentioned  Itiat  tha  wait  oaa 
be  BOW  from  nine  months  to  two  yaazs. 

Kiovr.  Tha  XTJB.  InunlgraHon  law  has  vari- 
ous categories  under  whidh  someone  oan 
enter  the  United  States.  And  if  you  adopted 
a  child  as  a  married  couple  you  bypass  all 
these  oatagorias.  You  fill  out  a  form  and  your 
child  comes  In.  But  the  Immigration  law 
reads  that  tbt  form  bas  to  be  filled  out  by 
"a  n.8.  dtiaen  and  spouse." 

The  htatory  ^  that  Uw:  tit  was  orlginaay 
dealgned  ao  that  the  GI's  wHo  were  stotlonad 
in  Europe  after  tha  war  a«d  ptoked  up— w 
fatbaredTTWHfue  ohUdren  aad  btought  timn 
hecB»  to  their  wives  wouMv^t  sorpilae  tbetr 
wives  witti  sU  sorte  of  ohll<||wt,  So  tjhey  then 
said,  "wall  pass  a  law  so  thM  tha  spouse  has 
to  agree."  But  the  effect  qt  tb*  law  is  that 
Bln^e  parente  caa't  do  thi|t.  Ther^osa,  we're 
stuQk.  ;rb#!f  are  singla  pw»nte  aU  over  tha 
oftuatiy -wiu>  bav*  adoptadi  in  Vlat  Kam  or 
India  or  somawham  else  nafL  irtM  have  their 
children  legally,  and  thopa  ,ohildran  are  slt- 

Sg  there  and  they  can*^  ooma  Into  th«. 
itaa  because  they  have  to  wait  untU  their 
nmnber  comiss  up  on  the  inimlgratton  quota. 
Tbey  can't  orau  <in  <he  sifma  way  as  any- 
body else'^  childran  can  oaua. 
Dwm^.  JKaa  that  law  beisa  challenged? 
Katht.'  It  hasn't  beoz|  challenmd.  in 
court— eomeone's  thinking  Mioui  fl^at  but  it 
h).ioun — - 


hasn't  been  challenged : 

Hops.  As  class  di8cr}mln«tlb&- 

Katht.  As  diacrlmlnatloiH  right;  but  a  bUl 
bas  passed  the  House  that  just  says  "delete 
'and  spouse' "  but  it's  sittliig  in  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  that  has  other  things 
to  worry  about  these  days  than  single 
parente  I 

DwiGHT.  Apparently  you  have  a  pretty 
large  constituency  of  single  adoptive  parents 
In  the  Melzopolltan  area? 

Hops.  Actually,  it  Isnt  that  large.  Pas- 
sionate, but  not  large;  and  growing,  I  guess. 

DwiGRT.  I  note  that  in  this  area  there  is  a 
(blind  college  professor,  a  'secretary  at  the 
telephone  company,  an  eooBomlst,  a  child 
psychologist,  a  teacher  at  OaUaudet.  And  of 
course  you  three  repreeent4d  here. 

Oh.  gosh:  running  out  of  time.  Iiet  me  get 
this,  quick.  Where  could  sotneone  call  to  get 
information  about  singla  idoptive  parente? 

Hops.  Tbey  could  call  m$.  Hope  Marlndln. 
at  my  office,  6a©-4793,  or — — 

DwicBT.  That's  all  the  time.  You  have 
been  listening  to  Dwight  l^lls.  your  host  for 
"Urban  InJdgbt."  "Urban  Insight"  Is  a  pre- 
recorded community  affairs  prograjn  on 
WBC.  Thank  you  for  listening;  tune  in 
next  week. 


DEFERRED  CONSIDERA'nON  OP 
PACILmES  AT  DIBGO  GARCIA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  warmly 
endorse  the  action  todaty  of  the  Anned 
Services  Committee  to  defer  for  later 
consideration  the  administration's  pro- 
posed expansion  of  facilities  at  Diego 
Garcia  in  the  Indian  Ocoan. 

lliis  prudent  action  squares  with  the 
amendment  which  I  introduced  on  Feb- 
ruary 26  to  delete  from  Oie  supplemental 
defense  authorization  bill  the  $29  miUion 
requested  for  this  expansion. 

I  have  strongly  opposed  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  for  c^vertlng  a  sup- 
posedly austere  communications  facility 
into  a  naval  and  air  baM  in  the  presently 
unmiUtarized  Indian  Ocean. 

I  do  not  believe  that  funds  expended 
for  this  purpose  is  necflsauy  in  the  de- 
fense of  our  national  interest. 

But  I  do  believe  that  the  establishment 
of  (his  facility  has  potentially  serious  and 
very  costly  lnu>Ucations  for  our  foreign 
and  military  polidea. 
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The  proposal  has  not  been  welcomed, 
and  in  many  cases,  loudly  opposed  by  the 
littoral  states  of  tiite  vast  ocean  area. 
Within  the  proposal  is  contained  the 
anatomy  of  a  naval  race.  T}iat  is  some- 
thing the  TTnlted  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  can  ill  afford.. 

In  terms  of  cost  effectivMiess,  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  on  anna 
control  tn  ttie  Indian  Ocean,  I  believe, 
offers  the  best  solution.  Senator  Kkn- 
KiDY  and  I  have  Introduced  Concurrent 
Resolution  76  caning  for  talte  to  that 
end. 

Finally,  this  deferment  will  meet  a 
concern  I  share  with  Senator  Stmzhctoh 
that  to  authorize  funds  now  for  t^  ex- 
pansion (m  Diego  Garcia  could  reralt  in 
their  expenditure  under  a  nonexistent 
agreement.  I  understand  that  there  has 
been  no  signed  pr  initialed  agreement 
with  the  British,  whp  own  the  Island,  for 
going  ahead  with  the  project.  Who  taaows 
whether  the  new  Labor  government  will 
confirm  an  agreement  in  principle  of  the 
former  Conservative  government?  Tliere 
are  indications  that  the  present  govern- 
ment intends  to  reexamtrte  Vtit  propbsed 
expansion,  on  Diego  Garcia  most  care- 
fuUy.  

THE  POOD  5Q!0RTAGE 

Mjr.  MATHIA8.  DAT.' President,  there 
have  been  increasing  signs  that,  despite 
the  recent  "green  revolution"  and  recent 
actions  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  free  additional  farmland  for 
production,  the  world  may  soon  face  a 
severe  food  shortage.  lUls  is  a  de'V(kop- 
ment  of  the  most  im>f  onnd  consequences 
for  all  world  citizens.  A  widespread  food 
shortage  wovild  place  severe  strains  on 
international  diplo^iacy  and  the  con- 
science of  an  man^iW . . 

This  week's  Newswedc  magazine  con- 
tained a  brief  summaiir  and  analyate  of 
the  probability  and  effects  <^  such  a 
food  shortage.  I  ask  unanlmons  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  foUows: 

Rumrnro  Our  or  Food? 

Pez^aps  In  ten  years,  millions  of  people  In 
the  poor  countries  are  going  to  Marve  to 
death  before  our  very  eyes  .  .  .  We  shall  see 
thMn  doing  so  iipon  our  television  sete.  How 
soon?  How  many  deaths?  Cvn  they  be  pre- 
vented? Can  they  be  DMnlmiaed?  Those  are 
the  most  Important  questions  in  our  world 
today. 

When  that  apocalyptic  warning  was 
sounded  by  British  author  C.  P.  Snow  five 
years  ago.  it  was  dismissed  by  many  food 
ezperte  as  unduly  alarmist.  At  that  time, 
miracle  seeds  and  fertaiaers  were  creating  a 
global  "green  revolution,"  and  there  was 
even  telk  that  such  ehronleany  hungry  na- 
tions as  India  would  soon  becwne  self-suffi- 
cient in  food.  But  today  that  sort  <A  optim- 
ism is  no  longer  fashionable.  World  stores  oi 
grain  are  at  their  lowest  level  In  years — only 
enough  to  last  for  27  days— and  there  an 
grim  signs  that  the  current  shortage  is  not 
just  a  temporary  phenomenon  but  is  likely 
to  get  worse. 

In  the  coming  decadaa,  some  scholars  be- 
lieve, food  scarcity  wlU  be  the  normal  oon- 
dltlon  of  lUe  on  earth— «ad  not  only  in  t^e 
poor  countriaa  but  in  Uw  rlchar  onw  as  weU. 
Unlees  present  trends  are  somehow  reversed. 


saya  biologist  J.  George  Harrar,  "millions  of 
people  in  the  poor  areas  wlU  die  of  starva- 
tion. But  the  afliusnt  societies  (Including 
the  United  Stetasj  wlU  experience  dramati- 
cally reduced  standards  of  living  at  home." 
Bvaa  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Buts.  a 
notorious  opUmlst  on  the  subject  of  food, 
concedes  that  Americans  nuiy  have  to  sub- 
stitute vegetable  for  animal  protein.  "We 
have  the  technology,"  Butz  told  Newsweek's 
Tom  Joyce  reassuringly,  "to  make  better 
hamburgers  out  of  bos  beans  than  out  of 
cows." 

Even  now,  food  shortages  affect  the  entire 
world.  In  the  last  two  years,  famine  bas 
threatened  India  and  visited  widespread 
misery  upon  the  sub-Sahara  nations  of  Africa 
where  an  estimated  quarter  mUllon  people 
have  died.  Scarcely  less  shocking,  half  of  the 
world's  3.7  MlUon  people  live  In  perpetual 
hunger.  The  ibdustrlal  natl(X»  are  swiftly 
buying  up  the  dwindling  supplies  of  food  and 
driving  up  food  prtese  ao  high  that  poorer 
oountriee  cannot  afford  to  pay  them. 

Froapecte  for  the  future  are  doialed  by 
the  old  MalthHwlan  vp^cba  of  pt^ulatlon 
growth.  A  year  from  now  there  will  be  4  bU- 
lion  human  betoga  on  earth,  and  by  the  Mid 
of  the  century  that  figure  Is  expected  nearly 
to  double  to  7J  blllloii.  Food  productloa  is 
shnply  not  growing  fast  anougli  to  Deed  that 
many  mouttas,  and  it  Is  UBlUwly  to  do  to  in 
tha  decades  ahead.  A  complicating  factor  In 
the  race  between  food  and  paople  is  the 
burgeoning  affluence  in  such  parte  of  the 
world  as  Western  Eurt^ie,  Japan  and  the 
Sovlst  Union.  Rising  expaetatlona  In  theae 
areas  have  bred  strong  new  demands  on  the 
world's  food  supplies.  More  and  more  paa|de 
want  their  protein  in  the  form  of  meat 
rather  than  vegetables,  and  this  In  turn  has 
driven  up  the  need  for  teed  grains  for  the 
growing  herds  of  livestock.  "Affluanoe."  ar- 
gues economist  Lester  Brown.  "Is  emerging 
as  a  major  new  claimant  on  wcM'ld  food  re- 
sources." 

To  meet  this  pr(Hlferatlng  demand  for 
food,  Inslste  John  Knowles,  president  of  the 
BocketeUer  Foundatton.  the  world's  basic 
food  crops  must  double  In  the  next  eighteen 
years."  Ttw  more  positive  thinkers  among 
the  food  experte  are  convinced  that  this  can 
be  done — basically  by  expanding  the  area  of 
land  under  production  and  by  raising  the 
output  of  crops  on  the  cultivated  areas.  The 
world  has  the  means  to  do  the  job,  they 
argue — if  the  underproductlve  countries 
would  order  their  societies  a  Httle  better,  if 
the  richer  countries  would  ptmip  larger 
amounte  of  capital  and  know-how  into  the 
less  fortunate  nations  for  the  development 
of  agriculture,  if  more  irrigation  and  fer- 
tilizer were  brought  Into  play,  i/  mankind 
would  use  Ite  common  sense. 

Many  studente  of  the  food  crisis  are  far  less 
Optimistic.  "We  have  Just  about  run  out 
of  good  land,  and  there  are  tremendous  limi- 
tations on  what  we  can  do  in  the  way  of  irri- 
gation," contends  Prof.  Georg  Borgstrom  at 
Michigan  State  University.  Economist  Brown 
supports  this  view.  "The  people  who  talk 
about  adding  more  land  are  not  considering 
the  price."  he  says.  "If  you  are  willing  to 
pay  the  price,  you  can  farm  Mount  Everest. 
But  the  price  would  be  enormous." 

Moreover,  Brown  and  other  experte  do  not 
expect  the  sea  to  solve  the  world's  food  prob- 
lems. Huge  fishing  fleete  have  depleted  many 
traditional  fishing  grounds,  and  the  overall 
catch  iB  declining.  Anehovlee,  one  of  the 
major  Ingrediente  in  *TiiTw»i  feed,  recently 
disappeared  from  the  waters  off  Peru  for 
two  years — largely  a  result  of  over-fishing. 
Water  pollution,  too,  is  taking  a  heavy  toU 
of  fish  life  along  the  world's  continental 
shelves.  And  much  of  the  fl^  tliat  is  caught 
each  year  is  being  squandered.  "Every  year. 
Americans  use  tons  of  tuna  fish  in  pet  foodjL" 
o(^«  (ood  expert  pointe  out.  "But  how  muCb 
losger.will  wa  l>a  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of 


feeding  our  cate  and  dogs  on  food  people 
could  consume?" 

Fertilizer,  an  essential  element,  is  edso  be- 
coming prohibitively  expensive.  Petroleum 
is  a  major  source  of  fertilizer,  and  tlie  tow- 
ering price  of  oU  thus  bas  a  direct  effect  on 
agriculture.  Dr.  Norman  Boflaug,  sometimes 
called  the  "father  of  the  green  revolution." 
has  complained  bitterly  that  Arab  oil  poll- 
tics,  aimed  at  the  Industrial  countries,  will 
eventuaUy  strike  most  heavily  at  the  devel- 
<^lng  nations.  'Xidia,"  remarks  Brown,  "la 
really  up  the  creek.  As  a  result  of  the  fer- 
tUlzer  shortage,  grain  production  is  likely 
to  be  off  6  to  9  million  metric  tons." 

On  top  of  all  these  problems,  the  world's 
farmers  have  been  beset  by  weather  con- 
ditions that  threaten  to  dislocate  food  pat- 
terns around  the  wt>rld.  According  to  some 
meteorologists,  these  changes  in  climate  wtU 
probably  be  a  long-range  factor.  For  a  variety 
of  reasons,  they  point  out,,  ^e  earth  seems 
to  be  cooling  off,  and  this  cOollng  process  Is 
causing  a  southward  migration  of  the  mon- 
soon rains.  This  in  turn  is  producing  a  dry- 
weather  pattern  stretching  from  the  sub- 
Sahara  drought  belt  through  the  Middle  East 
to  India,  South  Asia  and  North  Cblna.  Evan 
the  UjS.  could  soon  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather.  Some  meteorologlste  are  predicting 
a  cyclical  return  to  drought  In  the  Great 
Plains  States — possibly  even  dust-bowl  con- 
ditions. "Even  a  mild  drought  in  tills  tight 
supply  situation,"  said  one  Agriculture  De- 
partment official,  "oould  be  a  disaster." 

Over  the  years,  the  U.S.  supplied  a  stagger- 
ing $20  billion  worth  of  food  to  needy  ooim- 
trlee  under  Public  Law  480.  the  so-oaUed  Food 
for  Peace  program.  But  In  recent  yaats,  the 
program  has  been  allowed  to  wither,  and 
with  food  demand  rising  around  tba  world. 
American  famters — encouraged  by  the  Ad- 
ministration— ^bave  flung  themselves  Into  the 
business  of  exporting  food  on  a  strictly  cash- 
and-carry  basis.  In  the  fiscal,  year  ending  in 
Jime  1972,  the  U.S.  exported  f8  MlUon  worth 
ol  farm  produete;  last  year  the  flgvtre  readied 
$12.9  biUlon;  and  when  this  fiscal  year  ends 
in  June  it  is  estimated  that  it  wlU  have 
zoomed  to  $20  bllll<Hi.  The  TJM.  now  views 
agricultural  products  not  as  a  give-away  item 
but  as  a  way  of  earning  the  foreign  exchange 
needed  to  pay  for  impoHs,  including  high- 
priced  crude  oU.  "Food  for  crude"  is  the 
shorthand  for  the  current  poUoy  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlcultvire. 

With  virtually  all  UJS.  food  siirpluaes  com- 
mitted to  trade,  not  aid,  it  Is  difficult  to  wu» 
how  the  UJB.  can  continue  to  play  ite  old 
role  as  provider  of  food  to  the  world's  hun- 
gry masses  And  there  are  many  people  In 
Washington  who  db  not  see  this  as  such  a 
bad  thing.  "The  wortt  thing  we  can  do  for  a 
country,"  says  a  State  Department  official, 
"is  to  put  It  on  the  permanent  dole.  That 
would  be  an  excuse  not  to  solve  ite  own 
problems,  especially  population.  Now,  our 
thinking  is  that  feeding  the  world  is  an  in- 
ternational problem,  maybe  one  for  the 
United  Nations."  That  view  was  underUned 
last  September  when  Henry  Kissingar  aslced 
the  United  Nations  to  caU  a  world  oonferenee 
on  the  problems  of  feeding  the  world.  "No 
one  country  oan  oope  with  this  problem," 
said  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  re^>onse.  the  U  Jf .  plans  to  hold  a  World 
Food  Conference  in  Rome  this  November. 
Among  the  major  proposals  certain  to  be 
made  are  that  the  less  developed  nations  dis- 
courage p<^ulatlDn  growth  and  that  the  in- 
dustrial nations  work  together  to  help  feed 
the  world's  poor.  Indeed,  Or.  A.  H.  Boarma. 
the  Dutchman  who  beads  the  UJf .  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  has  propoaad  a 
"world  food  reserve" — roughly  like  that  of 
the  Biblical  Joeeph,  who  advised  the  Phar- 
aohs to  store  up  grain  lb  good  years  against 
future  famines.  But  so  far,  the  suggestion 
bas  been  greeted  «-lth  a  total  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm in  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  Australia. 
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tb»  only  ootmtrlM  in  tbe  irorld  with  algnff- 
Icant  food  surpluaes. 

Baalsunee  to  an  IntematlonAlljr  contend 
fbed  iiMina  ir  •■«r  MMnigb  to  undentand. 
Funwn  fMur  tbsc  such  TMt  MoreB  of  ctm- 
troUMl  food  TtHf^X,  at  maa  point,  be  tin- 
loaoad  on  tbe  «taM  naaiVBt.  aandlnc  pilqas 
down  in  i  dliHsrlof  ngMHi.  And  gofamawnts 
do  DOC  vant  to  gtr*  up  a  f  onnldaUe  pcrtttleal 
waapon.  m  tha  pettttea  at  mtarnatSooaltood, 
antetatto*  Tomj  n»j  wall  torn  oat  to  ba  the 
ir&Uad  Statea*titeln  tha  bole.  "Wie  n*  boc." 
4fTtii—  one  la^-UnA  Waahlncton  ofBctal. 
"ffoAicto  throw  that  away  too  aaaUr" 

And  ao.  to  a  varj  iarsa  extant,  the  VA..  as 
tha  iiieatait  fbod  pfbdnoer  in  tha  world,  will 
■tui  be  la  a  portion  to  datwmlna  who  (eta 
tood  la.  th«  ilaoailee  etiiart:  It  will  almoat  oar- 
talBlT  ba  Maamtmix  food  and  AmBrlnan  ^oiicj 
that  aiiiBi  the  qoaatiflna  poaed  by  C.  P. 
8oow.  *^a  an  ■otng  to  have  aame  big  moral 
^jm^^nnm  to  aMW."  aajM  Sea.  Hubert  Hum- 
phwy.  "Wa  wHI  ba  taoed  with  famlika  altua- 
tjona  In  Africa,  Aata  and  other  parte  <tf  tha 
voatd  whara  then  an  wletlnu  at  rlalnc  pop- 
TilattT"  and  bad  aeafhar  Bat  the  qnaetlon,  I 
battava,  la  §pU^  to  oonta  down  to  whether 
Ameileana  will  ba  winiac  to  cut  down  on 
tbur  awn  ooaaumption  to  help  thoee  poor 


BXAFnBMnHQ       THE       BILL       OF 
RIOSTB:  FDfANCZAL  PtOVACT 

Ifr.  MATBXAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
MiTTK**r  the  Supreme  Court  hanrtwl 
down  Its  ruUnc  on  the  ctmm  challenging 
the  conitttutloDAlitr  of  aeetkHM  of  the 
beak  seerecr  Iaw  imerrl  hr  the  Congreis 
In  ISTO.  Tbe  Court  unfortmately  felt 
that  tbe  fuodunei^el  comtttntfocal  is- 
sues raised  tr  these  cases  were  not  ripe 
tat  iVrktim  Aecocdingly.  It  It  nov  Im- 
poatlve  that  the  Congrsss  move 
pranwtly  to  correct  Its  past  oversights 
and  insure  that  the  banirtng  system  of 
America  does  not  become  a  tool  for  the 
masBhre  invaakm  of  indtridual  prtraey. 

Bffls  hare  been  tntrortuoert  in  both  tbe 
House  and  Senate  to  Insure  that  the 
Federal  Gkivonment  could  obtain 
xMCded  infoimatloa  about  flnancial 
transaettons  of  tank  customers  without 
vlfllatlag  Ihrtr  ctvfl  rlgbts.  llie  Rif^t  to 
Rnaadal  Prtraey  Act,  8.  2300.  which  I 
Joined  with  Seqaton  Ciahbtow.  Biock. 
Bavnr.  PacKwooo.  and  Tomnrr  in  In- 
troducing last  JoJIy.  Is  now  before  tbe 
fHinstfi  BnhcoBUBittee  on  FInaneial  In- 
stitutions. I  am  hopeful  that  prompt  ac- 
tion can  be  taken  on  this  leglalatlon. 

I  adc  unaatanous  consent  that  a  syl- 
labus of  tbe  Oourf  s  opinion  be  printed  in 
the  RacoBD,  togsttier  with  a  press  state- 
ment which  I  issued  ooooaning  the 
Court's  opinkm.  news  artkdes  and  edi- 
torlate  about  the  oplnloo.  and  a  state* 
meat  I  made  eoooemlng  the  need  for 
<v%ng*fiw)opal  action  at  the  time  8.  2200 
was  introduced. 

There  being  no  objectkm.  the  material 
wna  otdsicd  «•  be  printed  In  the  Rcoobd. 
aafoDowa: 

MAnoM  TttoH  AcraoiT  To  BtrwauaMV  Pkitar 
Bainc  Hamana 

8mMit<K  Chmtim  UoC  Mathlaa,  Jr.  (B-Ud.) 
n»d  that  tha  Supmaa  Court's  Moodar  niUiw 
on  th^  1910  Baak  Secrecy  law  baa  banded  tSia 
kib  of  protaetMig  pdvacT  of  bsnk  reoocda 
back  to  tha  Ooegnae,  whare  it  ttcfttly  be- 


fllm  every  bank  tpansactlon  of  every  Amer- 
ican. MmtMii  urged  tbe  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Financial  Instlttitlans  to  act  promptly 
on  pending  leglalatlon  to  prevent  dlBcloevtres 
of  private  bank  records  fo  government  offl- 
dala  without  proper  procedural  safeguards. 
"An  individual's  bank  account  is  not  ]uBt 
another  collection  of  paper.  It  is  extremrfy 
revealing  a«  to  the  details  of  the  customer's 
petaonal  and  pMltleal  lite.  It  reflects  wltti 
oonaldeimUe  accuracy  aa  individual's  eocer- 
olae  of  blB  rights  under  our  Conatltutloc. 
and  particularly  his  First  Amendment 
righte." 

"Abuaa  of  individual  rights  U  now  encoiu-- 
aged  by  the  fast  that  govemnkent  pareonnel. 
by  their  own  i^tTHt— inn  obtain  detailed  in- 
fbcmatlon  on  indivldnalja  from  financial  in- 
stitutlooa  without  any  notice  to  or  consent 
by  any  court  or  tbe  mdividiial  1>ank  cus- 
tomer. The  legtslation  whfesb  I  have  sponsored 
would  allow  government  agenciea  to  obtain 
the  hxronaatton  they  and  for  proper  pur- 
poeee  while  ensuring  that  Indlvldiud  rights 
aod  Ilbertlea  will  be  proteetad.  Thla  bill 
would  permit  agenciea  to  obtain  infoRaation 
by  administrative  subpoena.  Judicial  sab- 
poona.  aearch  warrants  or  with  customer  con- 
sent." 
Itethlaa  aald  the  Supreme  Court's  opln- 

iom OaUfonila     Bankera      Association      v. 

Sefaolta — stdeetepped  the  fundaaasntai  Ooo- 
stltutlcmal  Issues  which  surround  this  leg- 
t«i>ti«»  "The  Ootirt  held  that  the  requln- 
nasnte  for  leoord-keeping  under  the  1970  Act 
did  not.  by  thamaelvea,  ahange  the  'existing 
law*  governing  aeeeae  to  thoee  records  by  the 
govemmant.  Bat  the  Oourt  ignored  that  this 
'aaMlag  law'  la  'woefully  inadequate.  If  not 
toially  noa>«zlstent. 

"We  are  still  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  reaaoaable  guarantees  that  tha 
fandamantal  ConstltutlaBial  rights  of  Amer- 
lean  dtiaens  will  not  be  negated.  Accord- 
ingly, it  la  now  even  mere  urgent  that  the 
Congress  enact  corrective  legislation."  Ma- 


Tba  SuproBs  Oouit  1st  stand  tbe  1970 
•3ank  Btenef  law  which  permlti  tha  VM- 
atal  govarament  to  raqum  banka  to  mlcro- 


(Bupreme  Court  of  the  United  Statae, 

Syllabus] 

CAUPoaifU  Bamuas  Asstr.  v.  Sruliz,  ttcas- 

TABT    or   THS   TKKASTrBT.   ST    AL. 

untML  vaoic  thx  uiirru)  traTss  mnwcr  comtr 
IDB  THX  iroBTHXEN  mswucT  or  CAuroamA 
Mo.  7S-088.  Argued  January  16,  1974— De- 
cided April  1. 1974.* 

Tha  Bank  Secrecy  Act  of  1970,  which  was 
^ft^irtM^  fcdlowlng  ezteaatve  bearings  con- 
ofrp'"g  tha  UQAvaUablllty  of  foreign  and 
(VsTMStlr  bank  records  of  customers  thought 
to  be  ""g^g^  m  Illegal  activitlea.  authorizes 
tha  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  preacrlbe  by 
regulation  certain  bank  recordkeeping  and 
reporting  requirements,  the  Act's  penalties 
attaching  c^Uy  up<»i  violation  of  tlis  regula- 
tlooa  thus  prescribed.  (tJnleas  otherwise  In- 
dloatad,  refarencee  below  to  the  Act  also  in- 
ciuda  the  aecompanyinig  regulations.)  The 
Act  ia  tlnelgnrl  to  obtalti  flnancial  Informa- 
tion having  "a  high  degree  of  usefulness  In 
criminal,  tax.  or  regulatory  investigations  or 
pipceedlngs."  Title  I  of  the  Act  reqiUres  fi- 
Ti^m-tpi  institutions  to  maintain  records  of 
their  customara'  identities,  to  make  micro- 
film copies  of  checks  and  similar  instruments, 
snd  to  keep  records  of. certain  other  items. 
Title  n  of  the  Act  requlrea  the  reporting  to 
tha  Federal  Oovenuneat  of  certain  foreign 
and  domaetlc  flnancial  transactions.  Title  H. 
i  asi.  laqutrss  reporU  of  the  tianqKutatlon 
of  currency  and  ^ecl^ad  Instnunants  ez- 
caedlng  $6J0OO  Into  or.  out  of  Xb»  country,  px' 
oeptlon  being  made.  luUr  olio,  tat  banks  and 
aacurlty  dealers.  Bectlofi  241  requires  ladl- 
vldusls  with  bank  accooits  or  other  relatlon- 

•Toceth«r~wlth  Wo.  tl-lO'^.  ShtMt,  See- 
rgfiirg  of  the  Treasury,  et  <a  v.  OaMlon^ 
Bteiaeert  Assn.  et  al.;  v^  No.  79-1190,  Stttnt 
et  al.  V.  ShulU,  Seeretvry  of  the  TiretunTV, 
et  al,  also  on  appeal  fr(«n  tbe  aame  court. 


shtpa  with  foreign  banka  tb  provide  specified 
InfarniattDB.  on  a  tax  retura  form.  Section  aai 
dstagatea  to  ther  Seceetary  of  tbe  Treasury 
the  autt^orlty  to  requtoe '.nports  of  trans- 
actions "if  they  involve  th4  payment,  receipt, 
or  traasfe);  of  Valted  Stiates  currency,  or  such 
other  mootttary  tnstrnments  as  the  Secretary 
may   specify  ..."   1229  frovldlng  that  he 
may  reqttkw  such  reports  from  the  domestic 
•n«Tt^i»i  tnstltutlan  Involved,  the  parties  to 
tbe  transaction,  or  both,  and  |(B3  providing 
that  he  may  deeignate  fliynrtal  institutloiu 
to  receive  the  reports.  TJiiaa  the  Implement- 
ing regulattons  only  financial  institutions 
must  file  reports  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service    (IBS),    and    then   only   where    the 
traasaetloa  involves  the  dsposlt,  withdrawal, 
exchange,  or  other  paymetit  of  currency  aa- 
oeeding  SICOOO.  The  regaiatfciBS  provide  that 
the  Secretary  may  grant  eaamptions  from  tbe 
requirements  of  tha  reguiations.  Suits  were 
brought  by  varloua  plalntUs  challenging  tbe 
constitutionally  of  the  Act.  principally  on 
the    ground   that    It   vlelated   tbe   Foarth 
Amendment,  because  wheb  the  bank  makes 
and  keeps  reoorda  uttdw  oompuialon  of  tbe 
Sacntarra  ragoIatlcMS  It  acta  aa  a  Oovem- 
meat  agent  and  themby  »ngagee  In  a  "eel- 
aure"  of  ita  custaaaer's  reqards.  A  three-Judge 
District  Court,  through  upholding  the  reocrd- 
keeplng  requlremsiitB  6f  Title  I  oS  tbe  Act 
and   the   foreign   transaction   rqxirtlng  re- 
quirements of  Title  n.  OMicluded  that  tbe 
domestic   reputing   provisions  of  Title  n, 
II  221-223,  contravened  tbe  Ftrarth  Amend- 
ment, and  anloinad  their  anforcamant.  Three 
separate  appeals  were  taken.  In  No.  73-986, 
the  California  Banketa  AsaedatlDa.  a  plain- 
Uff  below,  aseerU  that  TlUe  I's  recordkeep- 
ing provisions  violate  (1)  diie  prooeas.  be- 
cause there  is  no  rational  reUtioosh^  be- 
tween the  Act's  objectives  and  tbe  required 
recordkeeping  and  because  the  Act  is  uaduly 
burdeneome,  and  (2)  rtghta  of  privacy.  In  No. 
72-1196.  a  bank  plalntUI.  certain  plamtlff  de- 
poeUa,  and  the  AmerkMta  ClvU  Liberties  Un- 
ion (ACLU)  also  a  plaint^,  aa  a  depositor  in 
a  bank  subject  to  tbe  reoardkeeplng  require- 
ments and  as  a  representative  of  its  bank  cus- 
tomer members,   attack,  both   the  Title  I 
recordkeeping  requirHnesta  and  the  Title  n 
foreign  flnancial   liBiiialHi'ni   reporting  re- 
quiranaata  oa  Fourth  Aateadment  grounds; 
on  Fifth  AmeiMlmaat  grounds,  as  violating 
the  privUege  against  oompulaory  self-Uncrlmi- 
iuitl(Mi;  and  on  First  Amendment  grounds,  as 
vioUtlng  free  q;>eeCh  atd  free  aaaoclatkn 
rights.  In  No.  73-1078.  the  United  States  as- 
serts that  the  District  Court  erred  in  holding 
Title  n's  domeeUc  flnancial  transaction  re- 
porting requirements  faoiaUy  Invalid  without 
considering  the  aetual  Implementation  of  the 
statute  by  tha  regulattons.  tfebt; 

1.  "ntle  rs  recordkeeping  requirements, 
which  are  a  proper  exarcise  of  Congrsss' 
power  to  deal  with  the  srobiem  of  crime  la 
mterstote  and  foretga  commerce,  do  not  da- 
prlve  tbe  bank  plalatUT*  of  d\te  prooeas  at 
law.  Pp.  ai-ao. 

(a)  Than  ia  a  suffleiSBt  nexus  between  tbe 
evil  Congresa  sought  to  addteae  and  the  rte- 
oTdkeeplng  procedure  td  meet  the  reg^n- 
menU  of  the  Due  Process  Olanae  of  the  Fttth 
Amendment,  and  tbe  fact  tbat  banks  an  not 
mere  bystandan  in  trana«ctlons  lnv<dvlng  ns- 
gotUble  instrwaents  but  have  a  substantial 
stake  in  their  avattabl4ty  and  aooeptaaae 
and  an  the  moat  easily  Menttflabia  party  to 
the  instruments,  make  1%  appropriate  for  tbe 
twnks  nther  than  otha^i  to  do  the  reoord- 
ksepljag.  United  Statee  v.  Porby,  ai2  U.  8. 
100;  Shapiro  v.  United  Statee.  335  XJ.  S.  L 
Pp.  21-26. 

(b)  The  cost  burdens  on  the  banks  of  tbs 
reeordkseplag  requlretneats  an  not  unraa- 
sonabla.  Pp.  25-06. 

(c)  The  bank  ptatnturl*  claim  that  the  rec- 
ordkeeping requlreCbei^  umtermlne  the 
right  at  a  depcidtbr  Mreettvaly  to  ehallen|s 
an  IRS  third-party  summons  Is  premature. 
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sbsent  the  issuance  of  such  process  involv- 
ing a  depositor'a  transactlonB.  P.  87. 

a.  "ntle  I's  recordkeeping  provlaioaa  do  not 
violate  the  Fottrtb  Amendment  rights  of 
either  the  bank  or  depositor  plalntUIs,  the 
nsre  maintenance  by  tbe  bank  of  records 
without  any  requirement  that  they  be  dla- 
doeed  to  tbe  Oovemment  (which  can  secure 
socess  only  by  existing  legal  process)  eon- 
■tltutlng  no  illegal  search  and  aelzure.  Pp. 
28-30. 

3.  Title  I's  recordkeeping  provisions  do  not 
vloUte  the  Fifth  Amendment  rights  of  either 
tbe  bank  or  depositor  plaintiffs.  Pp.  30-31. 

(a)  Tbe  bank  plaintiffs,  being  corporations, 
bave  no  constitutional  privilege  agalJost  com- 
pulsory self-incrimination  by  virtve  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment.  Bale  v.  Henkel,  201  UJS. 
48.  74-76.  Pp.  30-31. 

(b)  A  depositor  plaintiff  IncrimlJQated  by 
evidence  produced  by  a  third  party  sustains 
no  violation  of  his  own  Fifth  Amendment 
rights.  Johnson  v.  United  Statet,  228  U.  S. 
4£7,  458;  Couch  v.  United  States,  400  U.  S. 
332.  328.  Pp.  30-31. 

4.  ITie  ACLU's  claim  that  Title  I's  record- 
keeping requirements  violate  Its  members' 
First  Amendment  rights  since  the  challenged 
provisions  could  possibly  be  used  to  Identify 
Its  members  and  oontrlbutors  (cf.  NAJU3P  v. 
AlalMma.  367  V.  S.  .440),  Is  premature,  the 
Oovemment  having  soxigi-.t  no  such  disclo- 
sure here.  Pp.  31-32. 

5.  The  reporting  reqiilrements  In  Title  n 
applicable  to  foreign  financial  dealings,  which 
single  out  transactions  with  tha  greateat  po- 
tential for  avoiding  eziforcement  of  federal 
laws  and  which  Involve  substantial  siuas,  do 
not  abridge  plaintiffs'  Fourth  Amendment 
rights  and  are  well  within  Congresa'  powers 
to  legislate  with  respect  to  f  orel^  oommeroe. 
Carroll  v.  United  State*,  267  U.  &  132,  1S4; 
.Almelda-SaTiches  v.  United  States.  413  U.  8. 
226,  372.  Pp.  36-39. 

6.  The  regulations  for  the  reporting  by 
flnancial  institutions  of  domestic  flnancial 
transaction^,  are  reasonable  and  abridge  no 
Fourth  Amendment  rights  of  such  Institu- 
tions, which  are  themselves  parties  to  the 
transactions  involved.,  since  neither  "in- 
corporated nor  unincorporated  associations 
[have]  an  unqualified  right  to  conduct  their 
affairs  in  secret."  United  Statee  v.  Morton 
Salt  Co.  338  VS.  832,  652.  Pp  39-43. 

7.  The  depositor  plaintiffs,  who  do  not 
allege  engaging  In  the  type  of  $10,000  do- 
mestic survey  currency  transaction  requir- 
ing reporting.  larJclug  standing  to  challenge 
tbe  domestic  reporting  regulations.  It  is 
therefore  unixecessary  to  consider  conten- 
tions made  by  the  bank  and  depositor  plain- 
tiffs that  tbe  regulations  are  constitatlonally 
defective  because  they  do  not  require  the  fl- 
nancial institution  to  notify  tbe  customer 
that  a  report  will  be  filed  concerning  the  do- 
mestic currency  transaction.  Pp.  43-46. 

8.  Tbe  depositor  plaintiffs  who  are  parties 
In  this  litigation  are  premature  in  challeng- 
ing the  foreign  and  domestic  reporting  pro- 
visions under  tbe  Fifth  Amendment.  Pp. 
48^51. 

(a)  Since  thoee  plaintiffs  merely  allege 
that  they  intend  to  engs«s  in  foreign  cur- 
rency transactions  with  foreign  banks  and 
make  no  additional  allegation  that  any  of 
the  informatloa  required  by  tbe  Secretary 
will  tend  to  Incriminate  tham.  their  chal- 
lenge to  tbe  foreign  reporting  requirements 
cannot  be  coasidsrad  at  thla  time.  Com' 
munUt  Party  v.  SACB.  367  VA.  1,  106-110. 
followed;  Albertson  v.  SACB,  888  VS.  70, 
distinguished.  Pp.  4S-60. 

(b)  The  depositor  idaintiffe'  challenge  to 
the  domeatic  reporting  requireaiente  are 
similarly  prematura,  since  there  Is  no  aUega- 
tioQ  that  any  depoattor  engaged  ia  a  flOkOOO 
domestic  transaction  with  a  bank  that  the 
latter  waa  required  to  report  and  ik>  allega- 
tion that  sjay  hank  report  would  contain 
Information    Incriminating    any    dtpoeitor. 


Merchetti  v.  UtUted  States,  S90  VS.  39; 
Grotto  V.  United  States.  890  VS.  62;  and 
Barnes  v.  United  States.  800  UJB.  86,  dis- 
tinguished. Pp.  60-81. 

9.  Tbe  bank  plaintiffs  caimot  vicarioualy 
assert  Fifth  Amendment  claims  on  behalf 
of  their  depoeiton  xmder  the  circum- 
stances present  ^ere,  sinoe  the  depoeiton 
cannot  assert  thoee  eialms  Uteraselves  at 
this  time.  See  para.  8,  supra.  P.  47. 

10.  Tbe  contentlona  of  tbe  ACLU  that  the 
reporting  requirements  with  respect  to  for- 
eign and  domestic  transactions  Invade  its 
First  Amendment  assoclatioiml  Interests  are 
too  speculative  and  hypothetical  to  warrant 
consideration,  in  view  of  the -fact  that  the 
ACLU  alleged  only  that  it  maintains  ac- 
counts at  a  San  Trancisco  bank  but  not  that 
it.  regularly  engages  in  abnormally  large  do- 
mestic currency  transactions,  transports  or 
receives  monetary  instruments  from  foreign 
commercial  channels,  or  maintains  foreign 
bank  accounts.  Pp.  61-^2.  347  F.  Supp.  1243, 
lUBrmed  in  part,  reversed  in  part,  and  ra- 
manded. 

RxHK«nnBT.  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Cotnrt,  in  which  Buxobi,  C.  J.,  and  SnwAXT, 
WHm,  BuusESCDW.  and  Powkll,  JJ..  Joined. 
PowxLx.,  J.,  filed  a  concurring  opinion,  in 
whldh  Blackiotk,  J.,  Joined.  Douglas.  Bsxn- 
MAiT,  and  M*sBHAT.T..  JJ.,  filed  difisentmg 
opinions. 


[From  tbe  Baltimore  Sun,  Apr.  9, 1974] 

Criux  and  PaiVACT 
Tbare  is  a  tragic  aspect  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment problem,  liany  meaaures  wbfich  Inhibit 
(X  catch  criminals  also  harass  tbe  Innocent. 
It  is  not  uncommon,  in  a  controversy  ovn*  a 
proposed  measure,  for  both  its  law  and  ord^ 
proponents  and  clvU  libertarian  opponenta  to 
be  right,  as  tar  as  they  go.  The  Bank  Secrecy 
Act  of  1970,  which  effectively  eiaded  bank 
secrecy,  is  such  a  measure. 

itm  latw  authortaea  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury  to  require  banks  to  record  most 
transactions  their  customen  aaike.  aitd  pro- 
vide these  reoorda  to  mvesttgatcra.  The  law  Is 
meant  to  prevent  organized  crime  from  laun- 
dering ntcney  abroad,  to  Idantlfy  dirty  money, 
to  prosecute  fvaad  and  lacome  tax  exaslon.  It 
makes  tbe  proeecatton  a  better  match  for 
the  sophisticated  law-breaker.  The  law  also 
provides  the  government  ^th  the  ability  to 
learn  about  your  private  aSaln,  aswrwlattons 
and  even  causes  to  which  you  mi^t  con- 
tribute by  check,  whoever  you  are.  The  bill 
wae  supported  by  distinguished  law  eaforoen. 
It  was  opposed  not  only  by  eivU  Ubwtarlans. 
but  by  the  banking  Industry,  which  saw  it  aa 
an  expensive  red  tape  nuisance,  and  the  fl- 
nancial community,  which  feared  it  would 
depress  foreign  investanent  in  Amwlca.  Tbe 
Mbalnlstratton  inittaUy  sui)«wrted  and  than 
opposed  major  provisiDna  whloh  became  law 
anywaiy. 

A  oonstltutioaal  attack  on  the  law  by  the 
CaUfomla  Bankera  Asaooiation,  elded  ^ay  the 
American  Civil  Llbertlea  Union,  has  Just 
laued  before  the  Supreme  Court.  The  court's 
frequent  slx-nukn  majority  U4>h«Id  the  law  in 
the  casee  before  it.  Ilie  three  Uberals  dis- 
sented because,  in  tbe  words  of  Justles 
Douglss,  tbsy  were  "not  yet  ready  to  a^ee 
that  America  Is  ao  poseassBd  with  evil  that 
we  must  level  all  constitutional  benlen  to 
give  our  civil  authorttiaB  tbe  teois  to  catch 
criminals."  Justice  Rehnqulst  for  the  ma- 
jority choae  not  to  confront  the  constitu- 
tional issues  so  much  aa  to  find  that  the  par- 
ticular plaintiffs  lacked  standing  to  raise 
them.  Justice  Powell  and  Blackmun.  con- 
curring, worried  leet  the  government  irupect 
smaller  transaettoiu,  aignalllng  that  a  6-3 
majority  could  potentially  swing  6-4  the 
other  way.  The  net  result  is  to  turn  dosm  the 
bankera  and  challenge  the  American  Civil 
Uberttea  Union  tp  find  plaintiffs  better  able 
to  show  that  the  law  vlolatee  their  rights 


against  unreasonable  search  and  aelzure  and 
agaiiist  incriminating  tbemselvee. 

What  the  Supreme  Court  flnds  to  be  oon- 
stitutloiuaiy  permissible  need  not  be  good 
law.  What  Congress  enacts.  Congress  may 
rapeal  or  amend.  President  Nlzon  has  prom- 
ised a  major  mquiry  into  tbe  issue  of 
privacy.  Surely  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act  comes 
under  this.  In  such  an  inquiry,  the  burden 
should  be  not  merely  on  tbe  opponents  to 
show  that  the  law  has  done  actual  harm,  but 
also  on  tbe  proponents  to  show  that  it  has 
done  aetual  good. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  2.   1974] 
Bakk  Data  Aocsss  Backxd 
(By  John  P.  MacKenrie) 
•niB  Supreme  Court  rejected  yesterday  a 
massive  attack  oa  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act  of 
1970,  under  which  the  Treasmry  Department 
can  force  banks  to  keep  records  of  every  fl- 
nancial transaction  tar  possible  Treasury  In- 
spection. 

By  a  6-to-S  vote  the  court  upheld  key  por- 
tions of  Uie  law,  in  part  because  the  govern- 
ment has  not  sought  to  use  aU  ot  tbe  law's 
powen.  It  postponed  ruling  on  privacy  claims 
made  by  individual  bank  customen. 

The  majixlty.  in  an  opinion  by  Justice 
WUIlam  H.  Behnqulst.  admitted  tbat  the  act 
la  so  broad  that  it  "might  well  surprise  or 
even  shock  thoee  who  lived  in  an  earlier  e-.-a." 
But  he  said  earlier  generations  were  not 
plagued  by  organieed  crime  and  Swiss  banks, 
two  of  the  problems  Congress  faced  foor 
yean  ago  when  it  enacted  the  law. 

In  dissent.  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  ar- 
gued that  C<mgress  and  the  Treasury  had 
"saddled  upon  the  banka  at  this  xuttlon  an 
estimated  bill  of  over  96  million  a  year  to  spy 
on  their  customers." 

"Unless  we  are  to  aswunn  that  every  citiaen 
is  a  crook,  an  assumption  I  cannot  make," 
said  Douglas,  it  is  "sheer  nonsense"  to  claim 
that  every  citizen's  bank  records  are  highly 
useful  for  tax  and  criminal  investigations. 

Tlxe  law  was  strongly  supported  by  the 
Nixon  admlnUtration.  It  grew  out  of  con- 
gressional bearings  on  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting at  records  of  bank  transactions  by  or- 
ganized crime  figures  and  of  tracing  money 
exported  and  hidden  In  Swiss  bank  accounts. 
As  implemented  by  Treasury  regulations, 
the  law  requires  banks  to  record  all  cuatomer 
checks  and  miciofllm  those  over  9100.  to  re- 
port all  domestic  transactiona  over  $10,000 
and  to  report  all  foreign  transactions  over 
•6.000. 

Temporarily  alUed  to  challenge  the  law 
were  several  C^alifomla  banks  and  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union.  The  iMuxks  com- 
plained of  tbe  cost  and  red  tape  for  them- 
selves and  their  customen.  Hie  ACLU  rep- 
resented individual  bank  depoeiton  and  ex- 
pressed fears  that  its  own  membership  lists 
would  be  exposed  to  prying  government 
agents. 

Only  Justices  Douglas.  William  J.  Bren- 
nan,  Jr.,  and  Tbxirgood  Marshall  went  along 
with  that  entire  attack.  Joining  with  Rehn- 
qulst in  the  majority  were  Chief  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger  and  Justices  Potter  Stew- 
art. Byron  R.  White.  Harry  A.  Blackmun  and 
Lewis  F.  FOweU.  Jr. 

Powen  and  Blackmun  said  in  a  ooncxir- 
ring  (pinion,  however,  that  "a  significant 
extension"  of  its  regulstlons  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  would  poee  substantial  and 
difficult  constitutional  questions." 

"At  socoe  point."  they  wanted,  they  might 
agree  with  the  dlsaenten  that  privacy  rights 
had  been  violated. 

"In  their  fuU  reach,"  said  Powell,  "the  re- 
ports apparently  authorised  by  the  open- 
eiMled  language  of  the  act  touch  upcm  Ulti- 
mate areaa  of  an  Individual's  perannal  affalra. 
Financial  tranaacttons  can  reveal  much 
about  a  person's  activitUa,  asaocLatlons  aad 
beliefs." 
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Bahiuiatot  bnubwl  MUte  the  tMnks'  oom- 
pUlnta  about  ooM  and  red  «««•.  Myinc  the 
banks  wwe  fletiiiablng  under  fadaral  z«gula- 
UoD.  Ka  noted  that  wbUa  It  ooat  tha  Bank  at 
America  •883,000  in  tu  ttzst  year  of  expanded 
mlCToniming.  tbe  bank  had  M9  blUlon  m 
depoalU  and  a  1971  net  Ineome  of  tlTB  mU- 
Uoo. 

Be  rejeeted  alio  the  banke'  argiiment  that 
their  custoBoera  would  BuflTor  beeauae  of  In- 
ahUlty  tQ  Intervene  and  bkick  a  Treaaury 
wimmone  for  their  reoorde.  "Whatever 
wrong  euch  a  restilt  might  work  on  a  de> 
poeltor  It  work*  no  Injury  to  bla  bank," 
Brtuuiolst  aald. 

Am  for  the  same  complaint  made  by  the 
customera.  Behnqulat  aald  they  w«ra  pre- 
mature. «^w««j  juettce  Manhan  to  accuae 
tha  «ourt'a  majority  of  wtyg^ng  in  "a  hol- 
Vow  oharada  wharat^  (constitutional)  claims 
an  to  be  labelled  premature  vntU  such  t^e 
aa  thay  can  be  daemed  too  Uta." 

Bahnqulst  said  d^KMltors  must  wait  un- 
til their  records  are  aeteed  before  they  can 
claim  in  court  that  thalr  privacy  rlghu  are 
thraatanad.  Ha  did  not  rule  that  banks  must 
settly  thatr  eustoaoan  nor  did  ha  guarantee 
suooaas  for  tb«  customeia  when  they  do  go 
to  court. 

A  lower  federal  court  had  sustained  the 
lequlrenuuBU  that  banks  keep  detaUed  rec- 
ords and  rfport  large  movements  of  cur- 
rency abroad,  but  had  struck  down  the  re- 
porting of  rtomsrtlc  transaotiona  as  amount- 
ing to  an  wooDftttatlooal  saaroh  and  selsure 
<tf  personal  reoopds.  The  high  court  rein- 
stated the  domestic  reporting  provisions. 

(From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Apr.  a,  1974) 
Bamx  Otsbl  I   Act  TJphbs  st  Top  Oo<dbt, 

Hsrwmo  .vmasi.    Aocxaa    to   CmnmiB 

Data 

WsaKuroToir. — The  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  Bank  Secrecy  Act,  whi^  glvee  the  gov- 
ernment broad  access  to  bank  customer 
reootds. 

The  court  ruled  six  to  three  that  the  act 
raa  a  vidld  atttaapt  to  detect  tUegal  use  of 
secret  Swiss  bahk  accounts  and  the  "heavy 
utUtxaUon  of  oni''abmestle  hawiriTig  system 
by  the  minions  of  organized  crime.  .  . 

bupholdtag  the  1970  taw,  the  Justices 
rejected  claims  by  banks,  depositors  ^»»d 
the  American  Civil  Uberttes  TThlcm  that  the 
act  vMates  various  constitutional  guaran- 
tees, including  the  right  to  be  free  from  un- 
reasooable  searehea  and  seteares.  They  bad 
OxaUengad  provMons  of  the  act  requiring 
banks  to  record,  retain  and  report  to  the 
■ovemment  the  details  of  certain  financial 
transactions  by  bank  customers. 

The  court's  majority  Included  the  six 
Jiistlees  who  frequently  side  with  govem- 
ment  authorttles  In  chaUengas  to  their  rl^t 
of  search  and  aeizure.  They  ai«  Justices 
Potter  Stewart  and  Byron  White,  plus  Presi- 
dent Hlxon's  fDor  oonservattre  sppolntees- 
Chief  Jusuce  Warren  Burger  and  Justices 
I*wls  9.  Powell.  J^.,  Hnry  BUckm^n  and 
wmiam  ftehnqulst.  who  wrote  the  majority 
opinion. 

ACT'S  swzxmtc  AXTTHoanr 
Mr.  Bafanqnlst  said  thare's  "no  dsoying 
the  impresalve  sweep"  of  the  Bank  SecMcy 
Act,  which  authuHais  the  Treasury  Secretary 
to  adopt  regulations  carrying  out  the  Uw's 
raporting  and  noonl-keepiDg  requlremenu 
for  banks  and  qt^ar  financial  Inatltotions. 
He  said  the  authority  conferred  "might  weU 
•urprlae  or  even  shock  those  who  llvedln  an 
earlier  era. . . ." 

But.  icr.  Rehnqulst  said,  "the  latter  didn't 
Uve  to  eee  the  time  when  bank  accounts 
wo«dd  Jotn  diocaiate,  ehoeae  And  watches  as 
a  symbol  of  the  Swiss  eoonothy.  »or  did  they 
"^.^  see  the  heavy  uttltattan  of  our  do- 
iwsaMi  hanking  system  by  tb»  mllBpn*or  ot- 
ganlasrt  crlate  as  well  as  by  mlillons  of  le- 
gttlmatet — ' — 


The  coiurt'e  three  llbenal  Justices — William 
O.  Douglas,  Thurgood  Marshall  and  Wllll&m 
J.  Brenn&n  Jr. — dissented,  and  all  wrote  sep- 
arate opinions.  lifr.  Dou^aa  said  the  acf  and 
the  Treasury  Secretary's,  subsequent  regula- 
tkna  amount  to  a  "siedgebanuner  approach 
to  a  problem  that  only  a  delicate  scalpel  can 
irytaaga"  By  giving  govacfiment  agents  access 
to  the  «heck«  a  cltlaen  writes,  Mr.  Douglas 
said,  the  agent  can  asoprtaln  the  citizen's 
doctors,  lawyers,  creditors,  political  allies, 
social  connections,  religious  afflllation,  edu- 
cational interests,  reading  materials  and  nu- 
merous other  things. 

'Similar  fears  were  expressed  by  Justices 
Brennan  and  .Marshall.  Mr.  Marshall  aald: 
"Congress  may  weU  have  been  correct  in 
concluding  that  law  enforcement  would  be 
facilitated  by  the  dragqet  requirements  of 
the  act.  Those  who  wro%e  our  Constitution, 
however,  recognized  more  Important  valiiea" 
BsotnaxicxifT*  of  law 

Uhdar  the  act  and  svbeequent  Treasury 
regulations,  financial  institutions  must 
maintain  records  of  ctKtomers'  Identltlee, 
make  microfilm  copies  of  checks  drawn  on 
the  institutions  and  keep  records  at  certain 
oth^  Itema.  They  also  an  required  to  report 
foreign  financial  transactions  exceeding  %6,- 
000  and  certain  domesttc  transactions  ex- 
ceeding 910,000.  The  regiflatlona  also  provide 
that  the  Treasury  Secretary,  in  specified 
cases,  may  share  the  information  with  other 
government  agencies. 

The  requirements  were  challenged  in  June 
1972  by  some  individual  bank  ctistomers, 
Seeorlty  National  Bank  of  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif.,  the  CalUomla  Bankers  Association 
and  tb»  ACLU.  In  Septevtber  1972,  a  three- 
^dge  federal  district  court  held  the  do- 
meatlo  reporting  requlrttnents  invalid,  but 
upheld  tha  act's  foreign  reporting  and  rec- 
ord-keeping requiremenl*. 

In  upholding  the  record-keeping  require- 
ments, the  Supreme  CoiAt  said  they  Vrera  a 
proper  exerdae  of  concessional  power  to 
deal  with  crime  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce.  The  Treasurys  rules  dont  con- 
stitute an  Ulegal  search  «id  seiaxire.  the  ma- 
jority said,  becaxiae  they  involve  the  men 
maintenance  of  records  trltbout  any  disclo- 
sure requirement.  Nor  <to  they  violate  the 
Fifth  Amendment  priVBege  against  self- 
Inorimlnatlan,  the  nujoilty  added,  because 
"Incorporated  banks,  like  other  organiza- 
tlona,  have  no  privilege  against  compulsory 
ssif-inorlmination." 

The  court  also  aald  the  requirement  for 
rsfwrtlng  foreign  transactions  was  within 
congress'  authority  to  regulate  foreign  com- 
mence. 

In  upholding  the  dom9ettc  reporting  pro- 
vlatons,  the  Supreme  Court  rejected  the 
banks'  search  and  aeteure  claim  by  quoting 
f^om  a  1980  Supreme  Oburt  decision  that 
"neither  In^oirporated  nor  unincorporated 
associations  can  plead  an  unqualified  right 
to  conduct  their  alfaln  In  secret."  The  ma- 
J<»lty  simply  avoided  sUnllar  search  and 
salzure  claims  by  individual  customer^  hold- 
ing that  they  failed  to  prove  they  would 
be  affected  by  the  reporting  requirement. 

In  a  concurring  opinion.  Justice  Powell 
cautioned  that  the  Treasurya  domesttc  re- 
porting rules  would  poaa  "substantial  and 
dUBcult  constitutional  qusstlons"  If  extended 
to  cover  smaller  transaottons.  Justice  Black- 
mun  Joined  the  opinion,  i 

(Prom  the  Congreaaional  Beccn^,  July  19, 
1973) 

S.  2300.  A  blU  to  govei^  ^e  disclosure  of 
certain  financial  information  by  financial  in- 
stitutions to  governmental  agencies,  to  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted invasions  of  privacy  by  prescribing 
procedures  and  standartb  governing  disclo- 
sure of  such  information,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Aflaln. 

FINAMOUI.  FBIVACt!aCT  OV    lOTS 

Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  my  dtstlnguisbed  eolleagues.  Senators 
Ceanston,  Bkock,  Ksvnf,  fmd  Tumnxt,  in  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  insure  that  dis- 
closures by  financial  institutions  to  Oovem- 
ment  officials  and  agenci^  of  the  details  of 
private  bank  accounts  are  made  in  accord- 
ance with  reasonable  profsedural  safeguards. 
T^ese  safeguards  have  10^  been  needed  to 
protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  individ- 
ual Americans  and  to  prevent  unwarranted 
invasions  of  privacy  by  orerzealous  or  mis- 
guided Government  personnel.  They  are 
needed  also  to  guarantee  that  citizens  may 
have  confidence  that  these  Important  papen 
are  handled  in  accordance  with  reasonable 
legal  and  constitutional  procedures,  and  so 
that  all  Government  agencies  lind  oOlclals 
who  have  need  for  this  laformatlon  can  se- 
cure' it  with  the  full  cooperation  and  sup- 
port of  the  courts,  financiU  Institutions,  and 
the  individual  bank  customer. 

As  all  of  us  kno{r.  an  Indlvldiua's  bank  ac- 
coxmt  Is  not  Just  another  collection  of  paper. 
It  is  extremely  revealing  iu  to  details  of  the 
customer's  personal  and  political  life.  The 
Information  revealed  by  (ihecks,  other  with- 
drawals, or  deposits,  mftror  the  activitiea  of 
the  account  holder— the  political  causes  he 
supports,  the  publications  to  which  he  sub- 
scribes, the  debts  he  owes,  the  purchases  he 
makes,  the  source  of  his  tcinxne,  and  so  forth. 
It  reflects  with  oonsidet|ibIe  accuracy  the 
individual's  exercise  of  hii  rights  under  our 
Constitution,  and  particularly  his  first 
amendment  rights.  The  Information  is  no 
less  revealing  ot-  critical  \t  the  account  hold- 
er is  a  political,  social,  or  Irellgloas  organiza- 
tion than  if  he  is  a  private  citizen. 

Because  Information  la  even  poor  bank 
accounts  U  so  rich  in  details,  it  U  quite 
undentandably  sought  af^  by  various  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  «>wr!i»i»  But.  Just 
as  In  other  areas  such  as'  telephone  conver- 
satlomf  or  private  recorils  maintained  in 
homes,  the  same  characteristics  which  make 
information  contained  in  bank  accoimts 
useful  to  Government  agencies  also  mean 
that  bask:  Ihdlvldual  rlfhts  and  liberties 
can  be  trampled  by  abuse  of  the  Information 
or  of  the  proceas  by  whldh  the  Information 
Is  obtained.  And.  Just  as  we  have  prescribed 
procedures  by  which  the!  Government  can 
obtain  information  in  those  cases  without 
violating  fundamental  ri^ts,  so  should  we 
in  the  Congress  now  insure  irim<i«i-  pro- 
cedural  safeguards  for  th^se  critical  records. 

Abxise  of  individual  lights  is  now  en- 
couraged by  the  fact  tha<  Government  per- 
sonnel seek  to  and  do, '  in  fact,  examine 
copy  and  retain  Information  from  financial 
institutions  without  any  notice  to  w  consent 
by  any  court  or  the  individual  bank  cus- 
tomer. The  Government  admitted  to  this 
praotice  in  teeiteaony  last  August  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Plnancial  Institu- 
tions. The  practice  was  defended  as  being 
in  pursuit  of  noble  objectlvee.  And,  although 
there  are  some  distorblng  Instances  in  which 
the  objectlvea  -Appear  lees  Chan  noble,  one 
need  not  questlsn  the  Government's  state- 
ment of  objectives.  For  the  fact  remains 
that  procedures  whlcb  Uvolve  no  Judicial 
review,  no  natioe,  no  4iowlng  of  cause, 
threaten  to  violate,  and  do  violate,  rights 
of  privacy  which  are  pTot^ted  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  should  be  cftisured  by  specific 
acts  of  Congress. 

The  financial  instltuttabs.  which  are  not 
in  a  position  to  steunchiy  defend  the  inter- 
ests or  rights  bf  ttielr  cuslomen  against  un- 
warranted invasions  by  sitih  agencies  par- 
tloulaily  when  the  Coogr^  and  the  eourts 
have  thus  far  failed  to  ^11  ont  what  the 
rights  of  these  customers  tre.  These  Instt* 
tutlons  have  recognized  that  they  are  not  In 
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a  position  to  bala,nce  the  needs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  the  rights  of  individuals,  and 
I  am  pleased  that  the  effort  represented  by 
this  bill  has  the  support  of  the  bankers 
associations  at  the  State  as  well  as  the 
Federal  levels.  . 

The  bill  which  we  will  introduce  estab- 
Usbes  a  process  which  will  insure  that  Gov- 
ernment agencies  can  obtain  the  informa- 
tion they  need  for  proper  purposes  while 
ensuring  that  individual  rights  and  liber- 
ties wlU  be  protected. 

This  legislation  is  a  refinement  of  bills 
which  were  Introduced  last  year — S.  3914 
sponsored  by  Senators  Tunnet  and  BaocK 
and  S.  3328  sponsored  by  Senator  Exvnf  and 
myself.  These  bills  were  the  subjects  of  pub- 
lic hearings  on  August  11  and  14.  1972.  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institu- 
tions of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  The  leglslatidn 
we  propose  today  takes  Into  account  the 
testimony  presented  at  those  hearings. 

The  bill  we  are  Introducing — the  right  to 
Financial  Privacy  Act  of  1973 — is  being  in- 
troduced today  as  well  in  the  other  Chamber 
by  a  number  of  Congressmen  including  the 
Honorable  Wxight  Paticaic.  The  bill  would 
prohibit  Government  agencies  from  obtain- 
ing records  from  financial  instituttons,  and 
prohibit  financial  institutlMis  from  disclos- 
ing records  to  Government  sgendes  and 
offlclals.  except  in  accordance  with  four 
methods  outlined  by  separate  sections  of  the 
bill.  Ihese  methods  are  customer  consent, 
administrative  sununons,  and  subpenas, 
search  warrants  and  Judicial  subpenas.  The 
bill  makes  exceptions  for  information  of  such 
a  general  nature  that  it  does  not  identify 
tbe  individual  customers,  Infminatlon  re- 
quired to  be  disclosed  under  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  and  information  disclosed  to 
Oovemment  agencies  which  supervise 'finan- 
cial institutions  providing  that  such  in- 
formation is  solely  for  use  in  fulfilling  such 
supervisory  responsibilities. 

The  bill  would  limit  the  Government's 
power  to  require  financial  institutions  to 
keep  such  records  as  are  required  by  a  super- 
visory agency  or  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  The  bill  provides  civil  and  criminal 
penalties  for  violations  of  its  sections. 


8.  821-^JUVENILB  JUSTICE  AND  DE- 
LINQUENCY PREVENTION  ACT  OP 
1974 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  5,  1974,  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
To  Investigate  Juvenile  Oelinauency  re- 
ported imanimously  to  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee,  S.  821,  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Dellnquoicy  Prevention  Act  of  1974. 

I  was  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  Join  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation 
which  is  unique  in  both  the  scope  of  pro- 
fessional opinion  which  was  made  avail- 
able to  the  subcommittee  and  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  programs  outlined  in 
8.821. 

Throughout  the  years  which  I  have 
served  on  the  subcommittee,  I  have  be- 
come increasingly  aware  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  juvenile  delinquency  proUem 
which  faces  our  Nation.  To  learn  of  Ju- 
venile vandalism — to  lesun  of  6-  and  7- 
year-olds  convicted  of  murder  and  of 
children  as  young  as  9  yesoB  old  charged 
with  rape — to  learn  of  statistics  which 
indicate  that  up  to  85  percent  of  Juvenile 
offenders  are  later  arrested  and  convicted 
as  adidts  is  a  deeply  disturbing  and  pain- 
ful experience.  It  is  equally  painful  to 
realize  that  our  society  for  all  its  expert 
'Panels  and  for  all  its  honest  concern  has 


yet  to  devise  even  marginally  effective 
methods  of  dealing  with  this  problem. 
Seven  years  ago,  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  called  juvenUe  delinquency 
and  youth  crime  "the  most  serious  single 
aspect  of  the  present  crime  problem." 
And  in  the  ensuing  7  years,  ^e  find  that 
we  are  faced  with  an  even  more  horrify- 
ing picture — our  youthful  citizens  are  not 
only  committing  more  crime  but  they  are 
turning  to  more  violent  crime.  It  is  clear 
that  our  efforts— no  matter  how  well 
intentioned— have  failed  to  give  to  our 
children — the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
factory  worker,  the  businessman,  and 
the  college  professor — that  elusive 
element  which  will  guide  them  into  pro- 
ductive adulthood  and  spare  them  the 
pain  and  further  alienation  now  being 
experienced  by  youthful  offenders. 

In  attempting  to  devise  a  unique 
method  of  dealing  with  this  problem,  the 
subcommittee  had  the  benefit  of  80  wit- 
nesses expert  in  every  field  relating  to 
children  involved  in  crime.  One  fact 
made  clear  is  that  in  our  most  mobile  of 
societies  we  have  somehow  left  behind 
that  sense  of  community  which  was  so 
elemental  to  our  forefathers.  While  we  all 
feel  this  loss  to  one  extent  or  another, 
the  child  in  trouble,  the  child  involved  in 
the  efflciency-oonscious  machinery  of  our 
Judicial  and  penal  systems,  experiences 
the  full  impact  of  this  painful  loss  of 
belonging. 

S.  821  is  unique  in  that  it  focuses  its 
preventive  and  rehabilitative  programs 
at  the  State  and  local  coirununlty  level. 
The  bill  provides  for: 

The  establishment  of  a  new  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Ad- 
ministration within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  national  leadership 
for  the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency 
and  to  Insure  coordination  of  all  delin- 
quency activities  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment; 

The  creation  of  a  National  Institute 
for  Juvenile  Justice  to  serve  as  a  center 
for  national  efforts  in  Juvenile  delin- 
quency evaluation,  data  collection  and 
dissemination,  research,  and  training. 
The  Institute,  through  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  for  Juvenile  Justice, 
will  be  charged  with  developing  recom- 
mendations on  Federal  action  to  facili- 
tate adoption  of  standards  for  the 
administration  of  juvenile  justice; 

Federal  leadership  and  coordination  of 
the  resources  necessary  to  develop  and 
implement  at  the  State  aiHl  local  com- 
munity level  effective  programs  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  Juvenile 
delinquency. 

The  authorization  of  substantial  grants 
to  States,  local  governments,  and  public 
and  private  agencies  to  encourage  the 
development  of  programs  and  services 
designed  to  prevent  Juvenile  delinquency, 
to  divert  Juveniles  from  the  Juvenile  jus- 
tice system  and  to  provide  community- 
based  alternatives  to  traditional  deten- 
tion and  correctional  facilities  used  for 
the  confinement  of  Juveniles;  and 

The  amendment  of  the  Federal  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Act,  virtually  im- 
cbanged  for  the  past  35  years,  to  provide 
basic  procedural  rights  for  juveniles  who 


come  under  Federal  Jurisdiction  and  to 
bring  Federal  procedures  up  to  the  stand- 
ards set  by  various  model  acts,  many 
State  codes  and  court  decisions. 

S.  821  is  also  unique  in  that  by  stressing 
the  development  of  community  systems 
and  services,  it  will  strengthen  the  bond 
between  a  youngster  and  his  society.  My 
own  State  of  Maryland  now  faces  severe 
problems  because  of  self-imposed  limita- 
tions on  institutionalizations  of  Juveniles. 
Our  need  for  more  community  facilities 
is  very  real  and  very  urgent. 

The  American  poet.  Walt  Whitman, 
recognized  the  importance  of  community 
and  environment  when  he  wrote : 

There  was  a  child  went  forth  every  day; 
and  the  first  object  he  look'd  upon;  that  ob- 
ject he  became;  And  that  object  became  part 
of  him  for  the  day;  or  a  certain  part  of  the 
day  or  fcH'  many  yean;  or  stretching  cycle  of 
years. 

By  affirmative  Senate  action  on  S.  821. 
I  think  we  shall  have  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  the  worth  of  this  observa- 
tion and  give  an  opportunity  to  save 
youth  for  a  productive  role  in  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  S.  821,  as  amended,  be  printed  ir  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
821)  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO,  as  follows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974." 

TTTLB   I— FIMDINGe   AND   DBCLARATION 
OP  PURPOSE 

rXNUNOS 

Ssc.  101.  The  Congress  hereby  fiiuls — 

(1)  that  Juveniles  account  for  almost  half 
the  arrests  for  serious  crimes  In  the  United 
States  today; 

(2)  that  understaffed,  overcrowded  Juve- 
nile courts,  probation  servloea.  and  correc- 
tional facilities  are  not  able  to  provide  in- 
dividualized justice  or  effective  help; 

(3)  that  present  Juvenile  courts,  foster 
and  protective  care  programs  and  shelter  fa- 
clUtlaa  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  coimtless  neglected,  abandoned,  and  de- 
pendent children,  who,  because  of  this  fail- 
ure to  provldB  effective  services,  may  become 
delinquents; 

(4)  that  existing  programs  have  not  ade- 
quately resptmded  to  the  particular  problems 
of  the  increaaing  numbera  of  young  people 
\rtu>  are  addicted  to  or  who  abuse  drugs 
particularly  non-opiate  or  polydrug  abusen; 

(6)  that  States  and  local  communities, 
which  experience  the  devastating  taUnres  of 
the  Juvenile  Justice  system,  do  not  presently 
have  sufficient  technical  expertise  or  ade- 
quate reeourees  to  deal  comprehensively  with 
the  problema  of  JuvenUe  delinquency; 

(6)  that  the  adverse  impact  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  results  in  enormous  annuaJl  cost 
and  immeaaurable  loss  In  human  life,  per- 
sonal security,  and  wasted  human  resourcee; 

(7)  that  existing  Federal  programs  have 
not  provided  tbe  direction,  coordination,  re- 
sources, axxd  leadership  required  to  meet  the 
crisis  of  delinquency;  and 

(8)  that  JuvenUe  delinquency  constitutes 
a  growing  threat  to  the  national  welfare  re- 
quiring immediate,  comprehensive,  and  ef- 
fective action  by  the  Federal  Government. 


Sbc.  102.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 
(1)  to  provide  the  necessary  resources, 
leadership,  and  coordination  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Juvenile  Justice  In  tiM  United 
States  and  to  develop  and  Implement  sffeo- 
tlve  preventlcxi  and  treatment  programs  and 
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I  for  <Miinpmit  youth  and  far  potBB- 
ttOly  daUnqoMit  jnotb.  InrtortlTH  Vnem  who 
u*  dqModMit,  ■twmio— a.  or  mglaetod: 

(a)  to  InenoM  tbm  eapoetty  of  State  and 
local  gomsBMnti,  and  poblle  and  pclvato 
fHfJ'Wi  inaatotlooa,  and  crgynlMtiapa  to 
ocBtfoet  Innuvallfo,  oSMttra  Jumlla  )iia> 
tiee  and  daUnqaaofly  piVTantton  and  teeat- 
■MBt  prognuna  aad  to  provMo  oaafnl  ra- 
muth.  ovatoattoo.  and  tialBlng  aarvloea  in 
ttaa  ana  «C  JunoOt  daUnqoanoy. 

(3)  to  davalop  and  Impiamant  eSecttTV 
programs  and  aarrlcaB  to  dlvart  Jnvenllaa 
from  the  traditional  JUTanlla  Jnatlca  system 
and  to  Increase  the  capacity  <a  State  and 
local  govenunente  to  provide  crttleally 
needed  altomattras  to  laatltattenaHmMon; 

(4)  to  develop  and  encourage  th«  laipla> 
mentotlon  of  national  standards  for  the  ad- 
mlnlBtcatlan  of  JttvenUe  Joattoe.  Ineludliw 
moomnienrtatlons  for  administrative,  budg- 
etary, and  leglaiatlva  action  at  the  VMand. 
Btete.  and  local  lavti  to  f  aclUtete  the  mOap- 
tlon  of  theoe  standards; 

(6)  to  guarantee  certain  basic  rights  to 
Juveniles  wtM>  come  within  FMeral  Jurisdic- 
tion: 

(fl)  to  establish  a  centndtesd  raesarch  ef- 
fort on  the  prohlams  of  Jirvenile  deUatiaenoy, 
including  an  Informatloa  clearinghouse  to 
disseminate  the  nnrtlngs  of  such  research 
and  all  data  related  to  Juvenile  delinquency: 

(7)  to  provide  for  the  thoroui^  and 
prompt  evaluation  of  aU  federally  assisted 
Juvenile  dellnquenoy  programs; 

(8)  to  provide  teOhnleal  assistance  to  pub- 
lic and  private  agendea.  InatltutlagaB,  and  in- 
dividual In  developing  and  Implementing 
JuveaOs  deUaqueney  progiaina: 

(9)  to  establish  training  programs  for  per- 
sons. Isuclndtng  profeaslotisls.  paraprirfes- 
Bionals,  and  vdunteca*.  who  wtM-k  with 
ddlnqnento  or  potential  delinquento  or 
whoee  work  or  actlvttlae  relate  to  Juvenile 
dellnquenoy  programs;  and 

(10)  to  establish  a  new  JuvenUe  Justice 
and  Deltnqueney  Prevention  Administration 
in  the  Department  of  Health.  Xdncatlon,  and 
Welfare  to  proilde  direction,  coordination, 
and  review  of  il}  fMeratly  assisted  Juvenile 
delinquency  programs. 


■  IM.Vor  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 
(1)  the  term  "oommoalty-baae"  facility, 
program,  or  setilm  means  a  smaU,  tq^en 
group  or  hams  or  other  aultahla  place  located 
near  the  JuteuUeis  hona  or  *-T'1fr  and  pro- 
grama  <tf  community  supttvlslon  and  aarvtoe 
vblch  malntein  er— miintty  aad  consumer 
partlrtpatlon  la  the  pi^nntwj  operation,  and 
evaluation  of  their  psvgiama  whteh  may  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to  "«t^«<^?.  edu- 
naUnmal.  voeattonal.  soolal.  and  psyciiolaglaal 
gnldanoa.  training.  eounaillBg.  drug  treat- 
ment and  other  lahaMUtatlva  aarvioas: 

(S)  the  term  "oonstruetloli'*  inehides  oon- 
s<ractton  or  new  btdldlngs  oad  aequlsitlen, 
eapanaton.  reaaedetfng;  aad  alteratioB  of  ex- 
isting baodlaga,  ahd  Idinal  equipment  of  any 
SUCH  buiUBnga,  or  any  oomblBatlon  of  such 
aettvltiao  ^laaludtog  arohlteete'  lees  but  not 
the  COM  of  aeqi^Blttoa  of  land  for  new  buHd- 
ia«i).  Par  the  piwfoaes  of  thla  paragr^>h. 
the  tens  *^ulpaH(tt"  Ineludes  machinery 
uttlitiea.  aad  built-in  equ^Mnent  and  any 
neoeaaaiy  eudooiaiaa  or  strueturee  to  bouse 
them; 

(S)'  the  term  "Padeial  Juvenile  delinquency 
program"  msana  any  Juvenile  d^inquency 
prognun  which  is  conducted  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, or  1>  assisted  by  any  Psderal  depart- 
ment or  agency.  Ineludlng  any  programs 
funded  under  this  Act: 


(4)  the  term  "juvanUe  dellnqoency  pro- 
gram" means  any  pro^aa  or  activity  related 
to  juvenile  dsliaqneney  pseventlon.  control. 
divwakm.  Ifaaliiiaiil.  rtfMtaUttatton.  iHaa- 
Blag.  eduoatioo.  tralalag,  and  reaaareh.  in- 
cluding drug  abuse  programs;  the  Improve- 


ment of  the.  Juvenile  Justiee  syatem;  and  any 
program  or  activity  for  nef^ected.  abandoned, 
or  dependent  youth  and  otfber  youth  who  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent; 

(6)  the  term  "local  government"  means 
any  city,  coiinty,  townshto,  town,  borough, 
parish,  vllla^,  or  other  g^ieral  purpose  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  Stete,  and  an  Ihdlan 
tribe  and  any  oombinatlon  of  two  or  more 
of  such  unite  acting  Jointly; 

(6)  the  term  "public  agency"  means  any 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  of 
any  Stete,  unit  of  local  government,  or  com- 
bination of  such  Stetee  or  unite; 

(7)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States  of  the  TTnlted  States,  the  Dla- 
trlot  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Bico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Sonoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Paelflo  Islands. 

(8)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

TXTIiB    n— AMENDMENTS    TO    THE   FED- 
ERAL JUVENILE  DELHTQUENCT  ACT 

Dznmnoifs 
Sac.  aoi.  Section  6031  Of  tlUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  tp  read  as  follows : 
"I  S081.    Deflnltious. 

"Vtx  the  purposes  of  tiJB  chapter,  a  'juve- 
nile' is  a  person  who  lai^  not  attained  his 
eighteenth  birthday,  or  who  has  not  attained 
his  twenty-first  btrtbday  and  Is  alleged  to 
have  committed  an  act  of  delinquency  prior 
to  his  eighteenth  birthday,  and  'juvenile 
delinquency'  Is  the  violation  of  a  law  of  the 
United  States  oommitted  by  a  person  prior  to 
his  eighteenth  birthday  which  would  have 
been  a  crime  If  conunitted  by  an  adult." 

BBUMW«1ICT  PROCKKDIMOS  f  OIBTKICT  COT7BTS 

asc.  aOS.  Section  6033  of  tlUe  18,  United 
States  Oode,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"{  8032.  Delinquency  proceedings  in  distriot 
courts;  transfer  for  criminal  prose- 
cution. 

"A  juvenile  alleged  to  have  committed  an 
act  of  juvenile  delinquency  shall  not  be  pro- 
ceeded against  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States  unleaB  the  Attomey  General,  after 
investlgaticHi,  certifies  to  ab  iq>proprlate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  that  the 
juvenlte  court  or  other  appropriate  court  of 
a  State  (1)  does  not  have  juried Ictlon  or 
refiises  to  assume  jurisdiction  over  said  juve- 
nile with  respect  to  such  alleged  act  of  juve- 
nile delinquency,  or  (2)  does  not  have  avail- 
able programs  and  services  adequate  tor  the 
rrtiabQltatlon  of  juveniles. 

"If  tbe  Attorney  Oeneratl  does  not  so  cer- 
tify, such  jirvenlle  shaU  be  surrendered  to 
the  appropriate  legal  authorities  of  such 
State. 

"If  an  alleged  delinquect  Is  not  surren- 
dered to  the  authorities  of  a  State  or  the  Ols- 
trtct  of  Columbia  pursuaQt  to  this  section, 
any  proceedings  against  tarn  shall  be  in  an 
^proprtete  district  court  of  the  United 
States.  Par  such  purpoeee,  the  court  may  be 
convened  at  any  time  and  place  within  the 
dlatriet,  in  chambers  or  otherwise.  The  At- 
tomey General  shall  proceed  by  information, 
and  no  criminal  prosecution  shall  be  insti- 
tuted for  the  alleged  act  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency except  as  provided  below. 

"A  juvenile  wlio  is  alleged  to  have  oom- 
mitted an  act  of  juvenlte  delinquency  and 
who  la  not  surrendered  to  State  authorities 
shall  be  proceeded  against  under  this  Chap- 
ter unless  he  has  requested  In  writing  upon 
advice  of  cotmsel  to  be  proceeded  against  as 
an  adult  except  that  with  respect  to  a  ju- 
venlte sixteen  years  and  older  alleged  to 
have  oommitted  an  act  tfter  bis  sixteenth 
birthday  which  U  committed  by  an  adult 
would  be  a  felony  pimlshable  by  a  maxi- 
mum penalty  of  ten  years  imprisonment  or 
more,  If  Imprisonment,  or  death,  criminal 
proAaoutioQ  on  tbe  basU  of  the  alleged  act 
amy  be  begun  by  motion  to  transfer  of  the 
Attomey  General  in  the  appropriate  district 


ootirt  of  the  United  Stetee  if  such  court 
finds,  after  hearing,  that  there  are  no  rea- 
sonable pro^Mcte  for  rehabilitating  such  ju- 
venile before  his  twenty-fitst  birthday. 

"Evidence  of  the  following  factors  shall  be 
considered,  and  findings  w^  regard  to  each 
factor  shall  be  made  in  taw  record,  in  ss- 
sesslng  the  proq>ecte  for  rehabilitation;  tbe 
age  and  social  baekgroun4  of  the  juvenile; 
the  nature  of  the  alleged  offense;  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  juvenllet  prior  delinquen- 
cy record;  the  juvenile's  pteeent  Intellectual 
development  and  psychological  maturity; 
the  nature  of  past  treatment  efforte  and 
the  Juvenile's  response  to  such  efforte;  the 
avaUablllty  of  programs  designed  to  treat 
the  juvenile's  behavioral  problems. 

"Reasonable  notice  of  the  transfer  hearing 
shall  be  given  to  the  Juvenile,  his  parents, 
guardian,  or  custodian  and  to  his  counsel. 
The  Juvenile  shall  be  assisted  by  counsel 
during  the  transfer  hearing,  and  at  every 
other  critical  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

"Once  a  Juvenile  has  entered  a  plea  with 
respect  to  a  crime  or  an  Alleged  aet  of  ju- 
venile delinquency  aubaequtnt  criminal  proe- 
ecution  or  juvenUe  proceedings  based  upon 
such  alleged  act  of  delinquency  shaU  be 
barred. 

"Statemente  made  by  a  JuvenUe  prior  to 
or-  during  a  transfer  hearing  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  admissible  at  subsequent 
criminal  prosecutions." 

CUSTODT 

Sec.  203.  Section  5083  of  title  18  VB.C.  i» 
amended  to  read  as  tcUowi: 
"1 6033.  Custody    prior    to    appearance    be- 
fore mag^^trate. 

"Whenever  a  Juvenile  is  taken  into  cxistody 
for  an  alleged  act  of  Juvenile  delinquency, 
the  arresting  officer  shall  immediately  ad- 
vise such  juvenile  of  his  Ie|al  rlghte.  in  lan- 
guage comprehensive  to  a  juvenile,  and  shall 
immedtetely  notify  tbe  Attorney  General  and 
the  juvenile's  parente,  guardians,  or  cus- 
todian of  such  custody.  Tl^e  arresting  officer 
shall  also  notify  the  parente.  guardian,  or 
custodian  of  the  rlghte  of  the  juvenUe  and 
of  the  nature  of  tbe  aUeged  offense. 

"The  juvenUe  shaU  be  taken  before  a  mag- 
istrate forthwith.  In  no  evient  shaU  the  ju- 
venUe be  detained  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  before  being  brought  before  a 
magistrate." 

mmxs  or  icsczsraanc 

Sxc.  204.  Section  6034  of  title  18  U.S.C.  U 
amended  to  read  as  foUowe: 
"i  6034.    Duties  of  magistrate. 

"If  counsM  is  not  retained  for  the  Juve- 
nile, or  It  does  not  appear'that  counsel  wiu 
be  retained,  the  magistrate  shall  i4>potnt 
eotuuel  for  the  juvenUe.  Counsel  shaU  be 
assigned  to  represent  a  juvenUe  when  the 
juvenUe  and  hla  parente,  guardian,  or  cus- 
todian are  financially  uname  to  obtain  ade- 
quate representation.  In  cases  where  the  ju- 
venUe and  bis  parente.  guardian,  or  custo- 
dian are  flnanclaUy  able  to  obtain  adequate 
representation  but  have  n^  retained  coun- 
sel, the  magistrate  may  asign  counsel  and 
order  the  payment  of  reaaonable  attorney^ 
fees  or  may  direct  the  juv«nUe.  his  parents, 
guardian,  or  custodian  to  retain  private 
counsel  within  a  specified  ^>erlod  of  time. 

"The  msgtstrate  may  ap);>olnt  a  guardian 
ad  litem  if  a  parent  or  guardian  of  the  Ju- 
venUe is  not  present,  or  If  the  magistrate 
has  reason  to  believe  that  the  parenta  or 
guardUn  wUl  not  cooperate  with  the  juve- 
nUe in  preparing  for  trial,  pr  that  the  inter- 
esto  of  the  parente  or  guairdlan  and  those  of 
the  juveaUe  are  adverse. 

"If  the  juvenile  has  not  been  discharged 
before  his  initial  appearance  before  the  mag- 
istrate, the  magistrate  shall  release  the  Ju- 
venile to  his  parente,  guardian,  custodian, 
or  other  responsible  party  (including,  but 
not  limited  to.  the  director  of  a  shelter- 
care   faculty)    upon  their  promise  to  bring 
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■ttob  juvenUe  before  the  appropriate  court 
vrhen  requeated  by  such  court  unless  the 
magistrate  determlnee,  after  hearing,  at 
which  the  juvenUe  is  represented  by  counsel, 
that  tbe  detention  at  such  JuvenUe  te  re- 
quired to  secure  his  timely  appearance  be- 
ian  the  approprtete  court  cr  to  insure  his 
safety  or  that  of  others." 

DBTXimOIf 

Sec.    206.    Section    6036   of   this    tltte    U 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows : 
"1 5036.  Detention  prior  to  disposition. 

"A  juvenUe  aUeged  to  be  delinquent  may 
be  detained  only  in  a  juvenUe  faculty  or 
such  other  suitable  place  as  the  Attorney 
General  may  designate.  Whenever  possible, 
detention  shaU  be  in  a  faster  home  or  com- 
munity-based faciUty  located  in  or  niear  his 
home  community.  The  Att<atiey  General 
shaU  not  caxise  any  juvenUe  alleged  to  be 
delinquent  to  be  detained  or  confined  in  any 
Institution  in  which  adult  persons  convicted 
of  a  crime  ac  awaiting  trial  on  criminal 
charges  are  confined.  AUeged  dellnquente 
stiaU  be  kept  separate  from  adjudicated  de- 
llnquente. Every  juvenile  in  custody  shaU  be 
provided  with  adequate  food,  heat,  light, 
sanitary  faculties,  t>edding.  clothing,  recre- 
ation, education,  and  medical  care  including 
necessary  peycblatric,  psychological,  or  other 
treatment." 

SFEXDT  xaux. 

Sac.    208.    Section    6036    (O.    this    tlUe    is 
amended  to  read  as  f oUows : 
"i  8038.  Speedy  trial. 

"If  an  aUeged  deUnquent  who  has  been 
detained  pending  trial  Is  not  brought  to  trial 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  when  such 
JuvenUe  was  arrested,  the  Information  shall 
be  dismissed  with  prejudice,  on  motion  of 
the  alleged  deUnquent  or  at  the  direction 
of  the  court,  unless  the  Attomey  General 
shows  that  additional  delay  is  unavoidable, 
caused  by  the  juvenUe  or  his  counsel,  or  con- 
Mnted  to  by  the  juvenUe  and  his  counsM. 
Unavoidable  delay  may  not  include  delays 
attributable  solely  to  court  calendar  c<H>ges- 
tton. 

RIGRTS 

Sec.  207.  SecUon  6037  of  this  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"i  6037.  Blghte  in  general. 

"A  JuvenUe  charged  with  an  aet  of  juvenUe 
delinquency  shaU  be  accorded  the  consUtu- 
tional  righto  guaranteed  an  adult  in  a  crimi- 
nsl  prosecution,  with  the  exception  of  in- 
dictment by  grand  jury.  Public  trial  shaU  be 
limited  to  members  of  the  press,  wbo  OMy 
attend  only  on  condition  that  they  not  dis- 
close Information  that  could  reaaonaldy  be 
eq>ected  to  reveal  the  Identity  of  the  aUeged 
delinquent.  Any  violation  of  that  condition 
may  be  punished  as  a  contempt  of  court." 

DISPOSmOK 

Sac.  208.  A  new  section  6088  is  added,  to 
read  aa  fcdlows: 

"!  6038.  Dispositional  hearing. 

"(a)  If  a  JuveiUle  Is  adjudicated  deUn- 
quent, a  separate  dispositional  hearing 
Shan  be  held  no  later  than  twenty  court  d^ys 
•itter  trial  unless  the  court  has  ordered  fur- 
ther study  in  accordance  with  eubeectlon 
(c) .  Copies  of  the  presentenee  report  shall  be 
provided  to  the  attorneys  for  both  the  Juve- 
nUe and  the  Government  at  least  three  cotirt 
days  in  advance  al  the  bearing. 

"(b)  The  court  may  stispwid  the  adjudi- 
eation  of  dellnqueney  or  the  dlspoaitlon  of 
the  delinquent  on  such  eonditloas  as  it  deems 
proper,  place  him  on  probation,  or  oonmnt 
him  to  the  custody  of  the  Attomey  General, 
ftobatloa.  commitment,  or  oommltment  In 
aceocdanoe  with  soliseetlon  (e)  ahall  not  as- 
tend  beyond  the  juvenUe's  twanty-flrst 
tertliday  or  tlM  maxtmum  term  which  eo\iM 
have  been  impoaed  on  an  adiUt  eonvictsd  of 
the  same  offense,  whichever  is  sooner. 

"(c)  If  the  court  desires  more  detaUed  in- 


formation concerning  an  aUeged  delinquent. 
It  may  commit  him  after  notice  and  hearing 
at  which  the  juvenUe  is  represented  by  coun- 
sel, to  the  custody  of  the  Attomey  General 
for  observation  and  study  by  an  appropriate 
agency.  Such  obaervatkm  and  study  shaU  be 
condxicted  on  an  outpatient  basis,  unless 
the  court  determines  that  inpatient  obeer- 
vatton  and  study  are  essential.  No  alleged 
delinquent  may  be  committed  to  the  oua- 
tody  of  the  Attomey  General  for  study  and 
observation  without  the  consent  of  his  at- 
tomey and  his  parent,  custodian,  or  gxiard- 
lan.  unless  tbe  juvenUe  upon  advice  of 
coiuisel  consente,  no  judge  who  has  read  or 
heard  social  data  regarding  an  aUeged  de- 
linquent as  a  result  of  such  study,  or  in 
the  course  of  a  transfer  hearing,  shaU  pre- 
side over  the  hearing  to  adjudicate  the  de- 
Unquency  of  the  juvenUe.  In  the  case  of 
an  adjudicated  delinquent,  such  study  shaU 
not  be  conducted  on  an  Inpatient  basis  with- 
out prior  notice  and  hearing.  The  agency 
ShaU  make  a  complete  study  of  the  aUegied  or 
adjudicated  delinquent  to  ascertain  his  per- 
sonal traite.  his  capablUties.  his  background, 
any  previous  delinquency  or  crlmlnsJ  expe- 
rience, any  mental  or  physical  defect,  and 
any  other  relevant  factors.  The  Att<»iiey 
General  shaU  submit  to  tbe  court  and  the 
attorneys  for  the  juvenUe  and  the  Govern- 
ment the  resiUte  of  the  study  within  thirty 
days  after  the  commitment  of  the  JuvenUe, 
unless  the  court  grante  additional  time." 
JTTVXNILE  aacoRDa 
Sac.  200.  A  new  section  5088  is  added,  to 
read  as  follows: 

"<  5039.  Use  of  juvenUe  records. 

"(a)  Upon  the  completion  of  any  formal 
juvenUe  delinquency  proceeding,  the  dis- 
trict court  ShaU  order  tbe  entire  file  and 
record  of  such  proceeding  sealed.  After  such 
aeaUng,  the  court  sbaU  not  release  these 
records  except  under  the  foUowlng  circum- 
stances: 

"(1)  inquiries  received  from  another  court 
of  law; 

"(2)  inquiries  from  an  agency  preparing 
a  presentence  report  for  another  court; 

"(3)  inquiries  from  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies where  the  request  for  information  Is 
related  to  the  Investigation  of  a  crime  or  a 
position  within  that  agency; 

"(4)  inquiries.  In  writing,  from  the  direc- 
tor of  a  treatment  agency  or  the  director  of 
a  faculty  to  which  the  JuvenUe  has  been 
committed  by  tbe  court;  and 

"(6)  inquiries  from  an  agency  consider- 
ing the  person  for  a  position  immediately 
and  directly  affecting  the  national  security. 
Information  about  the  sealed  report  may  not 
be  released  when  the  request  for  information 
is  rested  to  an  application  for  employment. 
Ueense,  bonding,  or  any  clvU  right  or  privi- 
lege. Responses  to  such  inquiries  shaU  not 
be  different  from  responses  nukde  about  per- 
sons who  have  never  been  tovolved  in  a 
delinquency  proceeding. 

"(b)  The  entire  lUe  and  record  of  Juve- 
zUle  proceedings  where  an  adjudication  of 
delinquency  was  not  entered  shaU  be  de- 
stroyed and  obUtarated  by  order  of  the  court. 

"(o)  District  courte  exercising  jurisdiction 
over  any  juvenUe  shaU  inform  tbe  Juvenlte 
and  hU  parent  or  guardian.  In  writing,  of 
rlghte  relating  to  the  sealing  of  his  juvanila 
record.  Ihe  information  in  these  communl- 
catiooM  shaU  be  stated  in  clear  and  non- 
techntoal  language. 

"(d)  During  the  course  of  any  JuvenUe  de- 
linquency proceeding,  all  informatloa  and 
records  relating  to  the  proceeding,  whleh  are 
obtained  or  prepared  in  the  disehaige  of 
offei^  duty  by  an  am^oyee  of  the  eourt  or 
aaamployee  of  any  other  govanmsent  agancgr. 
ShaU  not  be  disclosed  directly  or  iad^ectly 
to  anyone  other  than  tba  Judge,  eoonsd  for 
the  JuvenUe  aad  the  govamment.  or  othan 
entitled  under  this  section  to  receive  sealed 
records. 


"(e)  Unless  a  chUd  who  Is  taken  into  cus- 
tody Is  prosecuted  as  an  adtUt — 

"(1)  neither  the  fingerprints  nor  a  photo- 
graph ShaU  be  taken,  without  tbe  written 
consent  of  the  judge;  and 

"(2)  neither  the  name  nor  picture  of  any 
chUd  shaU  be  made  public  by  any  medium 
of  public  Information  in  connection  with  a 
JuvenUe  delinquency  proceeding." 

COICMITMXITT 

Sxc.  210.  A  new  section  5040  is  added,  to 
read  as  follows: 

"S  6040.  Commitment. 

"A  juvenUe  who  has  been  conunitted  to 
the  Attomey  General  has  a  right  to  treat- 
ment aqd  is  entitled  to  custody,  care,  and 
dlsc^llne  as  nearly  as  poeslble  eqiUvalent 
to  that  which  should  have  been  provided  for 
him  by  his  parente.  No.  JuvenUe  may  ha 
placed  or  retained  In  an  adiUt  JaU  or  cor- 
rectional institution. 

"Every  juvenUe  who  has  been  committed 
shfOl  be  provided  with  adequate  food,  heat, 
light,  sanitary  faculties,  bedding,  clothing, 
recreation,  education,  and  medical  care,  in- 
cluding necessary  payehiatric,  psychologi- 
cal, or  other  care. 

"Whenever  possible,  the  Attomey  General 
shall  ootnmlt  a  juvenUe  to  a  foster  hooM  or 
oommuntty-based  faculty  located  in  or  near 
his  home  community." 

suppoar 

Sxc.  211.  A  new  section  5041  is  added,  to 
read  as  fcdlows: 

"§  6041.  Support. 

"The  Attorney  General  may  conduct  with 
any  public  or  private  agency  or  iiulivldual 
and  such  community-based  faculties  as  half- 
way bouses  and  foster  homes,  for  the  oboer- 
vatlon  and  study  and  the  custody  and  care 
of  juveniles  in  his  custody.  For  these  pur- 
poses, tbe  Attomey  General  may  promulgate 
such  regulations  as  are  necessary  and  may 
use  the  appropriation  for  '8upp<Nrt  of  United 
States  prisoners'  ox  such  other  appropria- 
tions as  he  nuiy  deaignate." 

PASOLX 

Sxc.  212.  A  new  section  6042  is  added,  to 
read  asfoUows: 

"S  6042.  Parole. 

"The  Board  of  Parole  sbaU  release  from 
custody,  on  such  oondltlons  as  it  deems  nee- 
assary,  each  juvenile  delinquent  who  has 
been  committed,  as  soon  as  the  Board  is  sat- 
iafled  that  he  is  likely  to  remain  at  liberty 
without  violating  the  law." 
aavocATiov 

Sxc.  213.  A  new  section  6043  is  added  to 
read  as  fcdlows: 

"S  5043.  Revocation  of  parole  ot  probation. 

"Any  juvenUe  parolee  or  probationer  shall 
IM  aooorded  notice  and  a  hearing  with  coun- 
sel before  his  parole  ac  probation  can  ba 
revoked." 

Sxc.  214.  The  table  ot  sectlons-of  chapter 
403  of  this  title  is  amended  to  read  aa  foUows: 
"Sec. 

"5031.  Definitions. 

"5082.  Delinquency  proceedings  in  district 
courte;  transfer  for  criminal  proae- 
cutl<ui. 

"5033.  Custody  prior  to  appearance  before 

magistrate. 
"6034.  DuUes  of  magistrate. 
"5036.  Detention  prior  to  di^Kiaitlon. 
"6038.  Speedy  trial. 
"5037.  Rlghte  in  general. 
"5038.  Dlqxieltional  hearing. 
"SOSS.  Use  of  JuvenUe  records. 
"6040.  Commitment. 
"6041.  Support. 
"5042.  Parole. 
"5043.  Revocation  of  parole  or  probation." 
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TTTLB  m — JUVKNILE   JTJ8TICK   AND   DE- 
LIMQUKNCT  PiUtVBNTION  AI»IINIBTRA- 

noM 

msTUUSBKBirr  or  AOMunsnunoir 
Sbc.  SOI  (•)  There  U  hereby  created  within 
the  Department  oX  Health,  Bduc»tk>n,  and 
WeUare  Mat  JuvenUe  Jtwtloe  and  DeUn- 
quency  Prerentlon  Admlniatratltm  (referred 
to  In  thla  Act  as  the  "Admlnlrtration") . 

(b)  There  shaU  ba  at  tha  bead  of  the  Ad- 
mlnlstiaUon  a  Director  (lafarrad  to  in  this 
Act  a*  the  "Director")  who  BhaU  be  appointed 
by  the  Fiealdent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
cmuent  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  be  the  chief  e«ecu- 
tlve  of  the  Administration  and  shaU  exercise 
aU  necessary  powers,  subject  only  to  the  dl- 
rectloa  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Bducatlon,  and  WeUare.  The  Di- 
rector shall  be  Assistant  Secretary. 

(d)  There  shall  be  In  the  Administration  a 
Deputy  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Prasldent,  by  and  with  the  adrlce  and 
consent  of  the  SenaU.  The  Deputy  Director 
t^iyii  perform  such  functions  as  the  Director 
fnun  time  to  time  assigns  or  dalecates.  and 
«i»*n  act  as  Dtraetor  daring  the  absence  or 
disability  (rf  the  Director  or  In  the  event  ot 
a  vacancy  In  the  ofBoe  tM.  the  Director. 

(e)  There  Aall  be  In  the  Administration 
an  Amlstant  DIreetor.  who  staaLU  be  ^ipolnted 
by  the  Director,  whoee  function  sbaU  be  to 
supervise  and  direct  the  National  Institute 
for  Juvenile  Justice  esUbllshed  under  sec- 
tion 501  of  this  Act. 

psBSomm,,  spsciAL  waaoinnn.,  kxpssts,  akd 
coNBTn,TAirr8 
S«c.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorlaed 
to  select,  employ,  and  flx  the  compensation 
of  sixch  officers  and  employees.  Including  at- 
torneys, as  are  necessary  to  perform  the  func- 
tions vested  in  hhn  and  to  pteacrlbe  thett 
functions.  ^^ 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authcrlaed  to  select, 
wpolnt,  and  en^iloy  not  to  exceed  three 
^tcen  and  to  fU  their  compensation  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate  now  or  hereafter 
prescribe  for  OS-IS  of  the  General  Schedule 
by  section  6382  of  tttte  6  of  the  United 
states  Code. 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  la  authorized  to 
detaU.  on  a  relmbiuaable  basis,  any  of  Its 
pmy^n*'  to  the  Diractor  to  assist  htm  in 
carrying  out  his  function  under  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  obtain  services  as 
autborliad  by  aectton  SlOO  ot  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Oods.  at  ratea  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  now  or  hereafter  preacrlbed  for  08-16  of 
the  General  Schsdida  by  sactlon  5832  of  title 
5  of  the  United  SUtas  Code. 


VOLtnfTABT 

Sac.  808.  The  Secretary  is  autliorlaad  to 
tea&pt  and  employ.  In  canylng  out  the  pro- 
Tlskms  of  thlB  Act,  vcduntary  and  unoom- 
aenaated  aervleea  notvttkstandlng  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8«TB(b)    of  the  Revised 

fltatutea  (tl  UAC.  e«8(b) ) .       

coMcairTmATioK  or  rasaasi.  aspuara 

Sac.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
overall  pdley  and  develop  oblBCttrea  and 
prlontlea  for  aU  Vsdarsl  JuvenUa  dsUnquency 
programs  and  acttvttlsa  relattng  to  preven- 
tion, diversion,  training,  treatiass&t,  rehiUMll- 
tatlon.  evaluation,  mssarrti  and  lmprove> 
ment  of  the  Juvenlla  Justloe  system  In  the 
United  States.  In  carrying  out  his  functions, 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Inter- 
departmental Council  and  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Juvenlla  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  tba  pnrpoasa  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  U  authorlasd  and  directed 


( 1 )  advise  the  President  as  to  all  matters 
relating  to  federally  assisted  JuyenU#  delin- 


quency  programs   and   nedersi   psllcles  re- 
garding Juvenile  delinquency; 

(2)  assist  operating  agencies  which  have 
direct  responsibilities  for  the  prevention  and 
treatmant  of  Juvenile  delhiquency  In  the  de- 
velopment and  promulgation  of  regulations, 
guidelines,  requlremants,  criteria,  standards, 
procedures,  and  budget  teqtiests  in  accord- 
ance with  t^e  policies,  priorities,  and  ob- 
jectives he  establishes ; 

(3)  conduct  and  suppart  evaluations  and 
studies  of  the  perfomiance  and  results 
achieved  by  Federal  Jvivenile  delinquency 
programs  and  activities  ind  of  the  prospec- 
tive performance  and  results  that  might  be 
achieved  by  alternative  programs  and  activi- 
ties supplementary  to  or  in  lieu  of  those 
currently  being  administered; 

(4)  coordinate  Federal  Juvenile  de- 
linquency programs  and  activities  among 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  and  be- 
tween Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  programs 
and  activities  and  othet  Federal  programs 
and  activities  which  he  determines  may  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  success  of  the 
entire  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  effort; 

(5)  develop  annually  tvlth  the  assistance 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  after  the  first 
year  the  legislation  is  enacted,  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  Fed- 
eral Juvenile  dellnqueijcy  programs  con- 
ducted and  assisted  by  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  the  expenditures  made,  the  re- 
sults achieved,  the  plsDs  developed,  and 
problems  in  the  operations,  and  coordtna- 
tlon  of  such  programs.  This  report  shall  In- 
clude recommendations  tor  modifications  In 
organization,  management,  personnel,  stand- 
ards, budget  requests,  sod  implementation 
plans  necessary  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  these  programs; 

(6)  develop  annually  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  after  the  first 
year  the  legislation  is  enacted,  prior  to 
March  1.  a  comprehensive  plan  for  Federal 
Juvenile  delinquency  programs,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  prevention  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency  and  tne  development  of 
programs  and  services  which  will  encourage 
increased  diversion  of  Juveniles  from  the 
traditional  Juvenile  Justice  system;  and 

(7)  provide  technical  assistance  to  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments,  courts, 
public  and  private  agencies.  Institutions,  and 
Individuals,  In  the  planting,  establishment, 
funding,  (^>eratlon,  or  evaluation  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  programs. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  require  departments 
and  agencies  engaged  bi  any  activity  in- 
volving any  Federal  juvenile  delinquency 
program  to  provide  him  with  such  informa- 
tion and  reports,  and  to  oonduct  such  studies 
and  surveys,  as  he  may  deem  to  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  his 
fiinctionB  under  this  title,  except  the  making 
of  regulations,  to  any  ofloer  or  employee  of 
the  Administration. 

(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorieed  to  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  of  any  other 
public  agency  or  instittttlcm  in  accordance 
with  appropriate  agreements,  and  to  pay  for 
such  services  either  Vn  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement  as  may  be  agreed  up<m. 

(f)  The  Secretary  is  avthorlaed  to  transfer 
funds  appropriated  un<ler  this  Act  to  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to  devel- 
op or  demonstrate  new  methods  in  Ju- 
vanUe  daHnquancy  prevention  and  rehabill- 
tatioa  and  to  supplement  existing  delin- 
quency praventton  and  reOaabllltatlon  pro- 
grama  which  the  Dlrectar  finds  to  be  axoap- 
ttensUy  affaettro  or  for  which  he  finds  tatere 
exists  aaceptlonal  need. 

(()  THe  Secretary  U  anthoilxed  to  make 
grants  to,  or  enter  into  ooartaote  wlllt  any 


public  or  private  agency,  Iftstitution,  or  indi- 
vidual to  carry  out  the  ptnpoeee  of  this  Act. 
(h)  All  functions  of  tUe  Sea«tary  under 
this  Act  and  all  function*  of  ttie  Secretary 
under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  (43  U.8.C.  8801  et  seq.).  ShaU  be  adminis- 
tered through  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Administration. 
joxKT  rmnata 

Sac.  305.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  where  funds  are  made  available 
by  more  than  one  Federal  agency  to  be  used 
by  any  agency,  organization.  Institution,  or 
Individual  to  carry  out  a  ^deral  Juvenile  de- 
linquency program  or  activity,  any  one  of  the 
Federal  agencies  providing  funds  may  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  to  act  for  all  In  ad- 
ministering the  funds  advanced.  In  such 
cases,  a  single  non-Federal  share  requirement 
may  be  established  according  tq  the  propor- 
tion of  funds  advanced  by  each  Federal 
agency,  and  the  Secretary  toay  order  any  such 
agency  to  waive  any  techiilcal  grant  or  con- 
tract requirement  (as  defined  In  such  regu- 
lations) which  is  inconsistent  with  the  simi- 
lar requirement  of  the  administering  agency 
or  which  the  administer!^  agency  does  not 
impose. 

AMXIfDMKMTS  TO  TITI.K  9,  UNmCD  STATES  OODB 

Sac.  306.  (a)  Paragrapfa  (17)  of  section 
5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(17)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (6),  pne  of  whom  shall 
be  the  Director  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  ^nd 
Delinquency  Prevention  Administration." 

(b)  Section  6316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(181)  Deputy  Director,  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Administra- 
tion." ' 

nrrKaDXPAXTMXMTAL  coumcil 

Sac.  307.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  Interdepartmental  Council  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  Uu 
"Council")  composed  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Director 
of  the  Special  Action  Ofllce  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention,  the  Secretary  pf  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  or  their  respective  desig- 
nees, and  representatives  of  such  other 
agencies  as  the  President  shall  designate. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Departanent  of 
Health,  Kducatlon,  and  Welfare  shall  serv* 
as  Chairman  of  the  Ck>untll. 

(c)  The  function  of  the  Council  shall  be 
to  coordinato  all  FBdeitil  Juvenile  deltn- 
qtisney  programs. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  meet  a  miwiTwnm  of 
six  times  per  year  and  tke  actlvltlea  of  the 
Council  shall  be  Included  In  the  annual 
report  required  by  section  304(b)  (5)  of  this 
tlUe. 

(e)  The  Chairman  shall  appoint  an  Ix- 
ecutlve  Secretary  of  the  Council  and  such 
personnel  as  are  necessaiy  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Council. 

ADvnoar  coiocrrm 
Sac.  308.  (a)  Then  is  hereby  estabUabed 
a  Natloaal  Advisory  Comfnittee  for  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Dellnquencir  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Advisory  Oommlttee") 
which  ShaU  oonelat  of  twtenty-one  memben. 

(b)  The  memben  of  t^  Interdepartmen- 
tal  CouncU  or  their  reepwytlve  designees  sbsll 
be  exofllolo  members  <^  the  Committee. 

(c)  The  tegular  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  rtiaU  be  appointed  by  the  Presl* 
dent  from  pereoas  who  by  virtue  of  their 
training  or  e^Mrlenee  h»ve  special  knowl- 
edge oeooemlng  the  pieveatlon  and  treat* 
ment  «t  JuvenUe  delinquency  or  the  admlB' 
Istrattoo  of  JuvenUe  Justice,  such  as  juvenile 
or  f anUly  court  Judgae:  i  i»t>tafktlon.  eorree- 
tloaal.  or  law  enforcement  personnel;  ani 
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lepreaentatlves  of  private  voluntary  organic 
■atlons  and  community-based  programs. 
Ihe  Prssldsnt  shaU  rtnalipisni  the  Cbaimian. 
A  majcrttyi  of  the  uenken  of  the  Advlaory 
Oommlttee,  inclndlnr  ttie  CDaalrman,  shall 
not  be  full-time  employees  of  Federal.  State, 
or  local  governments.  At  least  seven  mem- 
bers ShaU  oot  have  attained  twentyalx  years 
of  age  on  the  date  of  their  appdntuent. 
of  whom  at  least  three  studl  have  been 
under  the  Jurlsdlcttosi  of  the  ^venile  Jus- 
tioe  system 

(d)  Members  appointed  by  the  President 
to  the  OoBnmittee  shall  swve  for  terms  of 
four  yeua  and  shaU  be  eligible  for  reap- 
pointment except  that  for  the  first  composi- 
tion of  the  Advlaory  Committee,  one-third  of 
these  members  shaU  be  upptOaXaA  toene- 
ysar  terma,  oae-thlrd  to  two-year  terms, 
snd  one-third  to  three-year  terms;  there- 
after each  term  shall  be  fonr  years.  Any 
member  i^ipolnted  to  fiU  a  vacancy  occur- 
rtng  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed,  ebaU 
be  i4>pomted  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

mmxs  OF  TRX  MDvabxT  oommiiteb 
Sec.  309.  (a)  The  Advisory  Committee  shaU 
meet  at  the  caU  of  the  Chairman,  but  not 
lees  than  four  times  a  yi^. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Ounmlttee  shall  make 
lecommendatlons  to  theSecratary  at  least 
annually  with  respect  to  planning,  poUcy, 
priorities,  operations,  and  management  of  aU 
Federal  JuvenUe  delinquency  programs. 

(e)  The  Chairman  may  designate  a  sub- 
committee of  the  memben  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  advise  the  Secretary  on  partic- 
ular func^ons  or  aspects  of  the  work  of  the 
Admlnlstrtttlon. 

(d)  The  Chairman  shaU  designate  a  sub- 
committee of  five  n^emben  of  the  Oommlttee 
to  serve  as  memben  of  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  the  National  Institute  of  JuvenUe 
Justice  to  perform  the  functions  set  forth  In 
section  506. 

(e)  The  Chairman  shaU  designate  a  sub- 
committee of  five  memben  of  the  Committee 
to  serve  as  an  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Seeietary  on  Standards  for  the  Administra- 
tion of  Juvenile  Justice  to  perform  for  func- 
tions set  forth  In  section  SOT. 

COMPKNSATIOW  AMD  ■U'KMaBB 

Sxc.  310.  (a)  Memben  of  the  Advisory 
Oommlttee  who  are  employed  by  the  Federal 
Ctovemment  fuU  time  shaU  serve  without 
compensation  but  ahaU  be  ralmburaed  for 
travel,  subslfftence,  and  other  neceesary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  In  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  the  Advisory  Ooinmlttee. 

<b)  Memben  of  the  Advleory  Committee 
not  employed  fuU  time  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ShaU  receive  eompensatlcm  at  a 
rate  to  exceed  the  rate  now  or  hereafter 
pnecrUMd  for  OS-IS  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule by  sectioQ  5883  of  title  6  of  the  United 
States  Code,  Including  traveltlme  for  each 
day  they  are  engaged  In  the  perfonDanee  of 
their  dutiee  as  mem^ben  of  the  Advlaory 
Committee.  Memtwre  shaU  be  entlUed  to 
letmbursement  for  thkvel.  subeistenos,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them 
In  eairylng  out  the  duties  of  the  Advisory 
Oommlvtee. 

TITLE  IV— TEDKBAL  AS8JBTANCE  FOR 

STATE  AND  XXDCAL  RaOORAMB 

Paxt  K-'-VoiatmA  Qmtant 

The  Secretary  Is  a«rttM»iaed  «o  make  gtants 
to  sutee  and  local  gio*«miBentB  to  eeslBt 
them  in  planning,  establishing,  operating. 
ecwdlnatlng.  and  evaluating  projects  direct- 
ly or  through  oontEseta  with  public  and  prl- 
*Me  agenoia  for  the  devalopaMnt  of  more 
•■•ctlve  eitomtlea,  training,  teaearch,  pre- 
vantton,  dlvartlbtt.  tredtEseat,  and  MhabUlta- 
**«»  programa  mthe  area  of  juvenile  deun- 
*»ney  and  programs  to  lmpioi%  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  system. 


ALLOCATXOir 

Sec.  402.  (a)  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  this  title,  funds 
shall  be  allocated  annually  among  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  relative  population  of  people 
under  age  eighteen.  No  such  allotment  to 
any  SUte  shaU  be  less  than  8300.000,  except 
that  for  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  no  allotment  shaU  be  less  than 
$50,000. 

(b)  Except  for  funds  i^jproprlated  for  fis- 
cal year  1974,  If  any  amount  so  aUotted  re- 
mains unobligated  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  such  funds  shall  be  reallocated  in  a 
manner  equitable  and  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Funds  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1974  may  be  obll^ted  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)  'untU  June  30. 
1976  after  which  time  they  may  be  real- 
located. Any  amount  so  reallocated  shaU  be 
In  addition  to  the  amounts  already  allotted 
and  available  to  the  SUtes.  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  for  the  same 
pwlod. 

(c)  In  accordance  with  regulations  pro- 
mvOgated  under  this  title,  a  portion  of  any 
aUotment  to  any  State  imder  this  part  shaU 
be  available  to  develop  a  State  plan  and  to 
pay  that  portion  of  the  expenditures  which 
are  necessary  for  efficient  administration.  Not 
more  than  15  per  centum  of  the  total  f-nrn^^i 
aUotment  of  such  State  shaU  be  available  fw 
such  purposes.  The  State  shall  make  avaU- 
able  needed  funds  for  planning  and  admin- 
istration to  local  governments  within  the 
State  on  an  equitable  basis. 

STATE  KJiMS 

Sac.  504.  (a)  In  order  to  receive  part  A 
formula  grants,  a  State  shaU  submit  a  plan 
for  carrying  out  its  purposes.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  estsRfllahed  under  this  title, 
such  plan  must — 

( 1 )  designate  a  single  State  agency  as  the 
sole  agency  reeponslbls  for  the  preparation 
and  administration  of  the  plan,  or  designate 
an  agency  as  the  sole  aguicy  for  supervising 
tbe  preparation  and  admlolstratloD  of  the 

plan; 

(2)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
State  agency  designated  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (l)  (hereafter  referred  to  In  tblb 
Act  as  the  "Stete  agency")  has  or  wUl  have 
authority,  by  legislation  if  necessary,  to  im- 
plement such  plan  In  conformity  with  this 

part: 

(3)  provide  foj^  supervtslon  of  the  pro- 
grams funded  under  this  Act  by  the  SUte 
agency  by  a  board  appointed  by  the  Governor 
(or  the  Chief  Executive)  (A)  which  shaU 
consist  of  not  less  than  twenty-one  and  not 
mora  than  thirty-three  persons  who  have 
training,  experience,  or  qjecial  knowledge 
concerning  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
JuveoUe  delinquency  or  the  adminlstretton 
of.  juvenile  Justice,  (B)  which  shaU  Include 
reprtentatlob  of  unite  of  local  govermnent, 
law  enforcement  and  JuvenUe  Justice  agen- 
cies such  as  law  enforcement,  correction  or 
probation  perecmnel^  and  JuvenUe  or  famUy 
court  Judgee,  and  t>trt>ac  agencies  concerned 
with  deUnqUeikcy  prevention  or  treatment 
such  aa  wrifare,  social  services,  mental 
health,  education  or  youth  servleee  depert- 
nwDts:  (C)  which  Shan  invade  nveesenta- 
tlvea  cf  private  orgBnlMrtlQBs;  eoneemad  with 
dtflnqueney  prefeentlom  or  tssataient;  con- 
cerned with  neglected  or  dependtnt  ehUdren; 
opaoerxMiA  vtth  the  quaU^  of  |uv«nUe  jus- 
tice, edw^on  or  social  aervloea  for  ohUdren; 
Which  utUtte  Srohmfeen  to  work  with  deUn- 
quente  or  pot^ntUI  deUnquents:  cooimunlty- 
baaed  dellnqueney  preventiflD  or  treatUMUt 
programs;  and  organintlons  vrhloh  repreeent 
employtaa  afllscted  by  this  Act,  (D)  a  major- 
ity of  whoae  memben  (Including  the  Chair- 
man) ShaU  not  be  fuU-time  employees  of 
the  Federal,  State,  or  local  government,  and 


(E)  at  least  one- third  of  whose  memben 
ShaU  be  under  the  age  of  twenty-aU  at  the 
time  of  appolntanent  and  ot  wh<»n  at  least 
three  shall  have  been  iinder  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Justice  system; 

(4)  provide  for  the  active  consul  tetion 
with  and  participation  of  local  govermnente 
In  the  development  of  a  Stete  plan  which 
adequately  takes  Into  account  the  needs  and 
requeste  of  local  goverumente; 

(5)  provide  that  at  least  50  per  centum  of 
the  funds  received  by  the  Stete  under  sec- 
tion 401  shall  be  expended  through  programs 
Of  local  government  Insofar  as  they  are  con- 
sistent with  «ie  Stete  plan,  except  that  this 
provision  may  be  waived  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  for  any  Stete  If  the  services  for 
delinquent  or  potentially  delinquent  jrouth 
are  organized  primarily  on  a  stetewlde  basis; 

(6)  provide  that  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  local  government  shall  assign 
responsibility  for  the  preparation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  local  government's  part 
of  the  Stete  plan,  or  for  the  supervision  of 
the  preparation  and  administration  of  the 
local  govenmient's  part  of  the  State  plan, 
to  that  agency  within  the  local  government's 
structxire  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "local  agency")  which  can  most 
effectively  carry  out  the  pxirpoees  of  this  Act 
and  shall  provide  for  supervision  of  the  pro- 
grams funded  under  this  Act  by  the  loral 
agency  by  a  Board  which  meeta  the  appro- 
priate requtremente  of  paragraph  (3); 

(7)  provide  for  an  equlteble  distribution 
of  the  assistance  received  imder  section  401 
within  the  Stete: 

(8)  set  forth  a  detaUed  study  of  the  State 
needs  for  an  efTectlve,  comprehensive,  cooidl- 
nated  approach  to  JuvenUe  delinquency  pre- 
ventbm  and  treatment  and  the  Improvement 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  system.  This  plan 
shall  Include  itemized  estimated  costo  for 
the  development  and  Implementetlon  of  such 
programs; 

(9)  provide  for  the  acttre  consultation 
with  and  participation  of  private  agencies  In 
the  development  and  execution  of  the  Stete 
plan;  and  provide  for  coordination  and  max- 
Imufn  utilization  of  existing  JuvenUe  delin- 
quency programa  and  other  reUted  pro- 
grams, such  as  education,  health,  and  wel- 
fare wttbln  the  Stete; 

(10)  provide  that  not  lees  than  75  per 
centum  ai  the  funds  avaUable  to  such  Stete 
tmder  section  401.  whether  expended  directly 
by  the  Stete  or  by  the  local  government  or 
through  oontncts  with  pubUc  or  private 
agencies.  shaU  be  used  for  advanced  tech- 
niques in  developing,  »w«Titm>iing.  mn^  ex- 
panding programs  and  services  designed  to 
prevent  JuvenUe  delinquency,  to  divert 
juvexiUee  from  the  JuvenUe  Justice  system, 
to  estebllsh  programs  as  sat  forth  in  tft.lon 
403(11),  and  to  provide  cwnmnn^fj  tiesed 
altematlvea  to  JuvenUe  detention  and  cor- 
rectional faciUtles.  The  advanced  taehnlquea 
Include  but  are  not  WTwiyi^i  to— 

(A)  community-based  programs  and  serv- 
leee for  the  prevention  and  teeatment  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  through  the  develop- 
ment of  focter-care  and  ahelter-eare  hontea, 
group  homea.  halfway  housea,  homamaker 
and  horns  health  eervloee  and  any  other  dea- 
ignated  community-based  dlagnoatlc.  treat- 
ment, or  rehabUlteUve  servloe: 

(B)  oooununlty-based  programs  and  serv- 
ices to  work  with  parente  and  other  famUy 
ntsmbtta  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
famUy  unit,  ao  that  the  JuvenUe  may  be  re- 
tained in  his  home: 

(C)  youth  eervloe  bureaus  and  other  oom- 
mtinity-based  programa  to  divert  youtb  from 
the  JuvenUe  court  or  to  support,  counael,  or 
provide  work  and  recreational  opportunities 
for  dellnquente  and  youth  In  danger  of 
becoming  deimquent; 

(D)  comprehensive  programs  of  drug  abuse 
education  and  prevention,  and  programs  for 
the  treatnaent  and  rehabilitation  of  drug  ad- 
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dlctwt  youtti.  uut  "drag  dapendaat"  youth 
{t»  deOnad  la,/«Bottoa  Mt)  ot  tbe  Public 
BwOth  Bum<m  Act  (43  UAO.  Wl(f ) ):    < 

(B)  «tue«tlon*l  prognmi  cv  mippqrttT* 
servteM  daalgnad  to  kaap  deUnqueota  ■  o> 
youth  In  rtanpn  ot  baoonUng  dsUnquent  la 
•ICBMBtary  uwl  nooxutary  Mboola  or  in  »1- 
t«niativ»  tiMMTtfng  •ttuattwu: 

(F)  axpandsd  mm4^  proi}*ttop  and  x«erult- 
mant  and  tralnlnc  «<  probation  oflloara.  othar 
profaaalraial  and  paisprofeaalonal  parsonnel 
and  vQluntaara  to  work  aOactlvaly  with 
youth; 

(11)  pvoTldaa  for  a  itatawida  program 
through  tha  UN  of  probation  subeldlaUk 
othar  Kutaaldlaat  othm  financial  lnc«ntlv«a  or 
dMnoantlTM  to  ualta  of  local  govaromant. 
or  othar  affactlva  maaaa.  that  aball: 

(A)  reduoa  tha  numbar  of  cmnmltmenta 
of  JuvenUaa  to  any  form  of  Juvanlla  faculty 
aa  a  parcentaga  of  tha  atata  juvanlla 
population; 

(B)  Incraaaa  the  uaa  of  non-aacuza  oom- 
munlty-baaad  taolUtlaa  as  a  paroautaga  of 
total  commltmanta  to  juvanlla  facUltlaa;  and 

(C)  dlaoouraga  tha  uaa  of  aecura  Incar* 
caratlon  anddatantlon. 

(13)  proTldaa  iot  tha  davalopmant  of  a  a 
adaciuata  raaeareh.  training,  and  evaluation 
capiuUty  wlthl&  tha  Stata: 

(18)  piOTida  within  two  yeara  after  rab- 
t«^Mi«n  of  tha  plan  that  juyanllaa  who  Are 
charged  with  or  who  have  oommMtad  of- 
fenaaa  that  woiU4  Pot  be  criminal  If  com- 
mitted by  an  attalt;  ahaU  not  be  placed  In 
Juvanlla  detention  or  correetloxxal  facllltlaa. 
but  must  IM  placed  In  shelter  iacUltles; 

(14)  psotJda  tb#t  JuTanllea  alleged  to  be  or 
found  to  be  daUsauitnt  shaUjaot  be  detained 
or  oonflnad  in-  any  Inatitutton  In  which  they 
have  regular  contact  with  adult  peraooa  In* 
caroaratad  htemm  th«y  haire  bean  cohTictad 
of.a  crtDjie  or  ara^awattlog  t^lal  on  criminal 
chargM: 

(16)  proTlde  for  an  adequate  system  of 
monitoring  JaUit,  ftetentloa  faeUltles,  and 
oortactlonal  factreaa  to  Insuza  that  tha  re- 
qiolriemants  of  aaetu>:p  403  (13)  and  (14)  are 
met,  and  for  annual  lepcsting  of  the  results 
of  such  aaoQltfirlag  to  tha  Secretary: 

(10)  provide .  l(|t*tixancea  that  assistance 
win  be  available  on' an  equitable  basis  to  deal 
wtth  an  dlsadTantaged  youth  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  famalea,  mloortty  youth,  and 
mentally  refuittd  or  ezpotloaaUy  handi- 
capped youth : 

(17)  proTlda  for  ^nnof^utea  which  wtQ  be 
eatabhahed  tar  projecting  -under  Federal, 
State,  and  local  law  the  rtgb^  of  recipients 
ot  eerttoee  and  which  will  fksstav  appropriate 
prlvaey  wtth  regard  to  records  relating  to 
audx  servloea  provided  to  any  Individual  un- 
(Mr  ttke  Stata  plan; 

(18)  provide  that  fair  and  equitable  isr- 
rangements  ani  made,  as  distarmlxied  by  the 
Seenrtary  of  Labor,  to  protect  the  intciresta 
bCempk^eeaatfsctadhy  assistance  under  this 
Jltot.  Soch  i>rotectm»  arrangements  shall  in- 
clude, without  being  limited  to.  subh  provl- 
stoaa  aa  may  b>  nsaeaaary  for — 

(A)  the  pieaeriatluii  at  rlghta,  prtvUeges, 
and  baneAta  (Ineludlng  oontlnustf6n  of  pen- 
Am  rtg^ts  and  baoaftta)  under  existing  ctA- 
lacUie-bargamtng  fcgieemients  or  otherwlsa; 

(B)  the  eaBttaraatloD  of  ooUective-bargatn- 
ingrli^ta: 

(C)  tha  protaeMbn  of  IndlvMual  en^rtoyeee 
against  a  weraanlng  of  thalr  pealtlona  with 
leapact  to  thetr  acaploymant; 

(V)  ■BBiirannna  of  employment  to  em|dey- 
eea  of  any  State  or  pelltleal  subdlvlaion 
thMvof  who  will  ba  affected  by  any  program 
funded  la  wiMla  <w  part  under  pfevtuons  of 
thla  Aet; 

(B)  tratntng  or  retramiqg  programs. 
The  State  plan  shall  provide  for  the,  teems 
and  conditions  of  the  protective  arxange- 
manta  eatahUahad  pursuant  to  this  section; 

(18)  provide  for  such  llaeal  oontzol  and 
fund  accounting  prooedurea  naoeaaary  to  as- 


sure prudent  use,  proper  disbursement,  and 
accurate  accounting  of  funds  received  under 
thU  Utle: 

(20)  provide  reasonable  assurance  that 
Federal  funds  made  available  under  thla  part 
for  any  period  will  be  io  used  as  to  supple- 
ment and  Increase,  to  the  extent  feasible  and 
practice  the  level  of  S^ite,  local,  and  other 
non-Federal  funds  that  'would  In  the  absence 
of  such  mMteral  funds  l>e  made  available  for 
the  prograni^  dtaferlbed  in  this  part,  and  will 
in  no  event  supply  siich  State,  local',  and 
other  non-Federal  funds; 

(21)  proylde  that  the  State  agency  will 
from  time  ip  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
annvially,  review  Its  pUn  and  subhilt  to  the 
decretal^  an  analysis  aid  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  proigr&ms  and  activities 
carried  out  under  the  Eflan,  and  any  modifi- 
cations In  the  plan,  including  the  survey  of 
State  and  local  needs,  which  It  considers 
necessary;  and 

(23)  contain  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  pre- 
scribe to  assure  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Bocurd  appointed  pursuant  to  Sec. 
403(a)  (3)  shall  approve  the  State  plan  and 
any  modification  theredf  prior  to  submission 
to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  and  any  modification  tbereof  that 
meets  the  requlrementa  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

(d)  In  the  event  tbit  any  State  fails  to 
submit  a  plan,  or  sulimlts  a  plan  or  any 
modification  thereof,  which  the  Secretary, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  determines  ddes  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a) ,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  that  state'ai  allotment  under  the 
provisions  of  402  (»)  ataUable  to  the  pubUc 
and  private  agendee  19  that  State  for  Part 
B — Special  BmphasU  Invention  and  Treat- 
ment Programs. 

Fait  B — Snciai.  turtUas  Pkevsmtion  amd 
TItfATicxivr  'PaooBAMs 
Sec.  411(a)  The  Secrttairy  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts  with 
public  and  private  agencies,  organizations, 
institutions,  or  individuals  to — 

(1)  develop  and  ttnplement  nerw  ap- 
proachea;  techniques,  and  methods  wtth 
respect  to  Juvenile  delinquency  programs  (as 
defined  In  section  103(4/) ; 

(2)  develop  and  n^idntalh  conmrunity- 
based  alternatives  to  traditional  forms  of 
institutionalization; 

C8)  develop  and  implement  effective  means 
Of  diverting  Juveniles  Arnn  the  traditional 
Juvenile  Justice  and  cctrectlonal  system; 

(4)  Improve  the  capfkbUlty  of  pubUc  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations  to  provide 
aervlcerfor  delinquents  and  youths  m  danger 
of  becoming  delinquent;  and 

(6)  facilitate  the  edition  of  the  recom- 
mendations ot  the  Advuoty  Committee  on 
Standards  for  JuvenUd  Justice  as  set  torth 
pursuant  to  section  60TJ[b) . 

(b)  Not  less  than  t^|anty-&ve  per  centum 
of  tha  funds  appropriated  for  each  ftseal  year 
purauant  to  thla  Title  ^U  be  avaiUable  only 
for  qieclal  emphaaia  prevention  and  tzaat- 
floent  grants  and  contracts  made  pursuant  to 
this  part. 

(e)  Aaaong  appMcaate for  grants  under  ttds 
pact,  prieslty  ahaU  be  given  to  private  oiga- 
nlaattona  or  laatttutionB  who  have  had  eK- 
perience  In  daaltng  wilti  youth. 
oowshmUitOns  vOa  srvkovai.  or  sprCacATiom 

Sac.  413.  (a)  Any  aftency.  Inetltation.  or 
individual  desiring  to  receive  a  grant,  or 
enter  Into  any  contract  under  this  part,  shall 
submit  an  Riv>Iicatlon  at  such  time.  In  such 
manner,  and  contalntog  or  acooinpiviled  by 
such  information  as  the  Secretvy  aiay  pre- 
scribe. 

(b)  In  accordance  «lth  guidellnea  eetab- 


Uahed  by  the  Secrtary^  eaah  natki  andlo». 
tlonj«Mll— ' 

(1)  provide  that  the  program  for  which 
aaaistance  tizaler  tMait^o  Is  aoughi  wlU  be 
■dmlnlsftored  by  or.  uniar.ttae  siqMrTlaloa 
of  the  ^ifdloant;  'i    > 

(3)  set  forth  a  pcogrtm.  for  eairying  out 
one  or  xaon  of  the  pmrposes  set  forth  in  aee- 
ti(«i404; 

(3)  provldb  for  tha  proper  and  afllelent 
admlnlstraMon  of  each  frogram; 

(4)  provide  for  regular  evaluattoa  of  ttut 
prognun;    > 

(6)  indisate  that  tbe  applicant  has  re- 
quested the  retlew  of  ttie  apphcsttoa  from 
the  State  and  kxsal  ageney  rtMlgnwtad  In  aee- 
tion  403,  when  appropriate; 

(g)  Indicate  the  response  of  aook  agency 
to  ttie  request  for  revlsw  and  cwaiwent  on 
the  application; 

(7)  provide  that  regular  reporta  on  the 
program  sbaU  be  sent  to  tha  Secretary  and 
to  the  State  and  local  agency,  whan  ai>pro- 
priate;  and 

(8)  provide  tar  anch  flacal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neceeaiy 
to  assure  prudent  usf,  proper  disbursement, 
and  accurate  %ccountliK  of  funds  received 
under  this  tltl(^.     '  ""*  ' 

(c)  In  determining  wbetheir  or  hot  to  ap- 
prove applications  grgmnts  tender  tuHs  title, 
the  0001*8  taryahldjt  ctwwi  jtor — 

(1)  the  relative  cost  and  effectiveness  of 
the  propbeed  program  'in  effectuatUlg  the 
purposes  of  the  Act; 

(3)  the  extent  to  whl^h  the  proposed  pro- 
gram will  Incorporate  new  or  lunovattve 
techniques; 

(3)  the  extent  to  whltei  i^e  prtqpoeed  pro- 
gram meets  the  objecnres  ant}  priorities  of 
the  State  plan,  when  a  State  '|iiliai  Iws  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  xttider  s^tloh  403 
(b)  and  when  the  Ibcanon  and  scojpe  of  the 
program  make  .such  donsideratlon  apjuro- 
prlate;  '  , 

(4)  the  Increase  In  capacity  of  the  public 
and  inrlvate  agency.  Institution,  or  Individual 
to  provide  services  to  delinquents  Ot  youtbs 
In  dafiger  of  becqming  (tel^nquent; 

(fi)  the  extent  to  i^hlqh  tiie  proposed  proj- 
ect serves  cosunuhltles  ^hlch  have  high  rates 
of  youth  uhemploymenii  school  dropout,  and 
delinquency;  and 

(6)  the  extent  to  whi^b  the  proposed  pro- 
gram facilitates  the  mu>lenientation  of  the 
recommendationB  of  tha^Adyiaory  Committee 
on  Standards  for  ^UTenlie  Justice  as  set  fortb 
pursuant  to  section  807(b) . 

Past  C — Qxiacaiii.  Peovisioms 

WRSBOiBOrD 

Sac  431.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
giving  reasonable  notloat  and  opportunity  for 
bearing,  to  a  recipient  of  flnaaaiai  asetstaaos 
under  this  title,  finds—  ' 

(1)  tha*  the  program'or  activity  fttr  which 
such  grant  was  made  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  compfll^  with  the  pro^stons 
of  this  title;  or 

(3)  that  In  the  operation  of  the  jnograin 
or  activity  there  Is  failure  to  com^y  sub- 
stantially with  any  bu<^  provtdon; 

tha  Secretary-  shall- jpotiLfy  such  rec^ent  of 
his  findings  and  no  futther  paymsata  may 
be.  made  tq  such  rec^tent  u^der  thla  tltls 
(or  in  his  dlscntKm  tut  the  stefa.Agency 
shall  not  make  furtnet'  payments  to  specified 
programs  aOMlid  ^  th*  fkHuro)  t/f  the  Sec- 
retary untU  he  to'  aaitMOad  ihae-  aHeb>  ju»- 
compllanoe  baa  keen.  #s  will  proaaptly  be, 
conaotad. 

uas  or  yoma  -^t.-^ 

Sac.  421.  (a)  FuMU  p«ltf  to  any  State  pa>- 
11c  or  private  aganey.  lAstttuMon.  or  indi- 
vidual (i^wtber  dlnettf  aatthzoagb  a  Ststs 
or  local  ageacy)  ■•a(rbo<uaed.foKi' 

<1)  seouilng,  d«vel«>lng,>or  opeimtteg  the 
program  rtaslgned  to  carry-  out  the  purpeaM 
of  this  Act: 
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(2)  not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  tha  construction  ot  Innovative  00m- 
muaity-baaed  facUitlea  for  leas  ifyma  30  pec- 
sons  (aa  defined  in  secticHis.  199(1)  and 
103(2)  ot  this  Act)  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Secretary,  are  necessary  tot  carry- 
ing oyit  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  no  funds  paid  to  any  public 
or  private  igenc^.  institution,  or  individual 
under  thla  Title  (whether  directly  or  through 
a  State  or  looal  agency)  may  be  used  for 
constriiction  as  defined  in  Section  103(2)  of 
this  Act. 

PAYMENTS 

Sxa  423.  (a)  In  accordance  with  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary,  It  Is  the  policy 
of  Congress  that  programs  funded  under 
this  tltte  shall  continue  to  receive  finan- 
cial assistance  providing  that  the  yearly 
evaluation  of  such  programs  Is  satisfactory. 

(b).  At  the  discretion  of  the  Secretly,  when 
there  is  no  other  way  to  fund  an  essential 
Juvenile  delinquency  program,  the  State  may 
utlllre  25  per  centum  of  the  funds  available 
to  It  under  this  Act  to  meet  the  non-Federal 
matching  share  requirement  for  any  other 
Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  program  grant. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  It  will  contribute  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Act.  he  may  require  the  recipient  of  any 
grant  or  contract  to  contribute  money,  facll- 
Itles,  or  services  up  to  20  per  centum  of  the 
ooet  Of  the  project. 

(d)  Payments  under  this  title,  pursuant  to 
a  g^nt  or  contract,  may  be  made  (after  nec- 
essary adjustment,  in  the  case  of  grants,  on 
account  of  previously  made  overpayments  or 
underpayments)  in  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursements. In  such  Installments  and  on 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine. 

TITLE  V — NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR 
JUVENILE  JUSTICE 
NATXONAi.  nrsTxruTx 
Sec.  601.  (a)   There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Administration  a  National  Insti- 
tute for  JuvenJUe  Justice  (referred  to  in  this 
Act  as  the  "Institute") . 

(b)  The  Institute  shall  be  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and  shall  be  headed  by  the  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Administration  appointed  under 
section  SOl(c). 

iNiY>RitATioK  ruMcnoN 

Sec.  603.  The  Institute  Is  authorized  to — 

(1)  serve  as  an  information  bank  by  col- 
lecting systematically  and  syntheslzmg  the 
data  and  knowledge  obtained  from  studies 
and  research  by  public  and  private  agencies, 
institutions,  or  individuals  concerning  all  as- 
pects of  Juvenile  delinquency,  including  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency; 

(2)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  and  informa- 
tion center  for  the  preparation,  publication, 
and  dlsseoUnatlon  of  all  information  regard- 
ing Juvenile  delinquency,  including  State 
and  local  Juvenile  delinquency  prevention 
and  treatment  programs  and  plans,  avail- 
ability of  resources,  training  and  educational 
programs,  statistics,  and  other  pertinent 
data  and  Information. 

SESKARCH,   DEMONSTRATION,   AND  EVALtTATION 
FUNCTIONS 


Sec.  608.  The  Institute  is  authorized 

(1)  conduct,  encourage,  and  coordinate  re- 
search and  evaluation  into  any  aspect  of  Ju- 
venile delinquency,  particularly  with  regard 
to  new  programs  and  methods  which  show 
promise  of  making  a  contribution  toward  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency; 

(2)  encourage  the  development  of  demon- 
stration projects  in  new,  innovative  tech- 
mquee  and  methods  to  prevent  and  treat  ju- 
venile delinquency; 
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(3)  provide  for  the  evaluation  of  all  pro- 
graaui  assisted  under  this  Aet  in  order  to 
detarmino  tha  results  attd  the  effectiveness  of 
such  programs; 

(4)  provide  for  the  evaluation  of  any  other 
Federal,  State,  or  local  Juvenile  delinquency 
program,  upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary; 
and 

(6)  disseminate  the  results  of  such  evalu- 
ations and  research  and  demonstration  ac- 
tivities particularly  to  persons  actively  work- 
ing in  the  field  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

TRAINING  rUNCnONS 

Sxc.  604.  The  Institute  is  authorised  to — 

(1)  develop,  conduct,  and  provide  for 
training  programs  for  the  training  of  profes- 
sional, paraprofesslonal.  and  volunteer  per- 
sonnel, and  other  persons  who  are  or  who  are 
preparing  to  work  with  Juvenile  and  Juve- 
nile offenden; 

( 2 )  develop,  conduct,  and  provide  for  semi- 
nars, workahops.  and  training  programa  in 
the  latest  proven  effective  tedmlqoee  aiMl 
nwthoda  of  preventing  and  treating  Juvenile 
delinquency  for  law  enforcement  officers, 
juvenile  judges  and  other  court  pwsonnel, 
probation  officers,  correctional  personnel,  and 
other  Federal,  state,  and  local  government 
personnel  who  are  engaged  in  work  relating 
to  Juvenile  delinquency. 

DfSTITUTX  ADVISOHY  COlCMirrXE 

Sec.  505.  The  Institute  Advisory  Commit- 
tee established  in  section  309(d)  shall  advise, 
consult  with,  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Asalstant  Director  concerning  the  overall 
policy  and  operations  of  the  Institute. 

AinnTAI.  XZPOXT 

Sac.  608.  The  Assistant  Director  shall  de- 
velop annually  and  submit  to  the  Secretary 
after  the  first  year  the  legislation  is  enacted, 
prior  to  June  SO,  a  report  on  research,  demon- 
stretion.  training  and  evaluation  programs 
funded  under  thla  title,  including  a  review 
of  the  results  of  such  programs,  an  assess- 
ment of  the  application  of  such  results  to 
existing  and  to  new  juvenile  delinquency 
programs,  and  detailed  reoommendatlons  for 
future  research,  demonstration,  training,  and 
evaluation  programs.  The  Secretary  shall  In- 
clude a  svunmary  of  these  results  and  recom- 
mendations in  his  report  to  the  President 
cud  Congress  required  by  section  S04(b)  (6). 

DEVZI.OPMZNT  07  STANDAKOS  FOR  JITVENIUE 
JUSTICE 

Sxc.  507.  (a)  The  Institute,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a 
report  which — ^based  on  recommended  stand- 
ards for  the  administration  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice at  the  Federal,  State  and  local  level — 

(1)  recommended  Federal  action.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  administrative, 
bugetary,  and  legislative  action  required  to 
facilitate  the  adoption  of  these  standards 
throughout  the  United  Stetes;  and 

(2)  recommends  State  and  local  action  to 
facilltete  the  adoption  of  theee  standards 
for  Juvenile  justice  at  the  Stete  and  local 
level. 

(o)  Bach  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  independent  agencies 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to  the 
Advisory  Conunlttee  such  information  as  the 
Committee  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Ite 
functions  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  608.  Records  containing  the  identity 
of  individual  Juveniles  gathered  for  purposes 
pursuant  to  this  Title  may  under  no  clrcvun- 
stances  be  disclosed  or  transferred  to  any  in- 
dividual or  other  agency,  public  or  private. 
TnUB  VI— AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATION 

Sxc.  801.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  there  are  hereby  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated 8100,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1974;   8300,000.00  for  the  fiscal 


year  ending  June  30,  1975;  $300,000,000  for 
the  flaeal  year  ending  June  80,  1978;  and 
8400.000,000  for  tha  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30, 1977. 

^c.  602(a)  Not  more  than  6  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  annually  for  the  p\irpoees 
of  this  act  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes 
authorized  under  Title  m. 

(b)  Not  more  than  16  percent  of  the  fvmds 
appropriated  annually  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act  shall  be  used  for  purposes  author- 
ized under  Title  V. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  wilting  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his 
8eeretarie8. 


EXECUTIVE  IdESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Haskell)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Eubmltting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 


ENROLIjED  BILX£  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  April  2,  1974,  he  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  tdUow- 
Ing  enrolled  bills: 

S.  969.  An  act  relating  to  the  constitutional 
righte  of  Indians; 

S.  1341.  An  act  to  provide  for  financing 
the  economic  development  of  Indians  and 
Indian  organizations,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1836.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  incorporate  the  American  Hospital 
of  Paris."  approved  January  30.  1913  (87 
Stat.  664);  and 

S.  2441.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
February  24,  1925,  incorporetlng  the  Ameri- 
can War  Mothers  to  permit  eerteln  step- 
mothera  and  adoptive  mothera  to  be  memben 
of  that  organization. 


(X>NCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINEaS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not.  morning  business  is  concluded. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1974 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sai- 
ate  will  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business,  S.  3044,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  3044,  to  amend  the  Federal  Bection 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  public 
financing  of  (K-imary  and  general  election 
campaigns  for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to 
amend  certain  other  provisions  of  law  relat- 
mg  to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  No.  1059. 
Time  for  debate  on  this  amendment  is 
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equally  dividad  an<L  oontroUed  between 
the  Senator  from  Alahema  (Mr.  Alum) 
and  tbe  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cak- 
mm),  with  a  vote  ttaereon  to  occur  at 
13  o'dodc  noon. 

Mr.  MA19SFIEU?.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  taken  fncHn  bogi  sides. 

The  ACZINO  PKESnXEtfT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislatiTe  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  ALUSN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
(juorumeall  be  rescinded  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  business? 

•nie  PRESO^INO  OFFICER.  The 
p«"d<ng  question  is  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  No.  1059. 

Mr.  ALL£N.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
Is  under  control  until  12  o'clock.  Is  that 
correct?  

TbB  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Each 
side  has  15  minutes.  Tlie  vote  wiU  take 
place  at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Bfr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
permissible  contributians  to  Presidential 
primary  or  Presidential  general  elections 
and  House  and  Senate  primaries  and 
general  dectlons. 

Under  present  law,  the  existing  law, 
there  Is  no  effective  limit  <m  the  amoimt 
of  c<mtrlbutians.  and  I  feel  that  there- 
in lies  much  of  the  problem,  and  that  by 
Hmtiinf  the  smount  of  total  ovorall  coo- 
tribnOoDS.  the  amount  of  total  overall 
expenditures,  and  by  Bmlting  at  the 
amount  of  individual  contributions,  the 
election  process  can  best  be  reformed, 
and  not  by  turning  tbe  bill  over  to  the 
taxpayer  and  requiring  that  indivldiial 
taxpayer,  in  half  the  cases,  probably,  to 
support  the  views  and  philosophies  of 
candidates  with  whom  they  disagree,  and 
takbv  out  of  the  election  process  the 
volunfeBiT  paztlcipatfon  by  the  electorate. 
That  is  the  evil  of  public  financing. 

The  bill.  8. 3044.  as  it^»mes  to  us,  pro- 
vides that  in  Presidential  nomination 
contests,  the  contributions  can  be 
matched,  provided  they  are  $250  or  less 
in  Presidential  races  and  $100  or  less  in 
House  and  Senate  races,  and  permitting 
candidates  for  the  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  to  receive  up  to  $7.5  million 
of  putdlc  f  imds  to  aid  them  in  their  cam- 
paigns. But  the  bill,  S.  3044,  permits  con- 
tributions far  beyond  the  matehable  con- 
tributions. 

We  have  heard  so  much  talk  about, 
"Wdl,  yon  have  got  to  take  care  of  the 
challenger  In  these  various  races.  You 
.have  got  to  protect  the  challenger."  It  is 
admitted  aQ  the  while  that  the  incum- 
bent, by  reaaoo  of  his  being  known,  by 
reasoo  of  his  name  identification  in  the 
minds  of  the  voters,  by  reason  of  the 
many  favors  be  may  have  done  for  his 
constituents  through  the  years,  would  be 
in  better  shmie  to  attract  larger  ctmtrl- 
butlons.  and  the  challenger  would  be  at 
a  disadvantage  in  this  countiy. 

So  this  bill,  while  it  matches  contri- 
butions up  to  $290  tar  the  President  and 


$100  for  tbe,  House  and  Senate,  allows 
contributions  to  be  made  up  to  $3,000 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  toyself  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes. 

And  in  the  case  of  a  man  and  his 
wife,  up  to  $6,000.  That  is  something  that 
is  going  to  benefit  the  incumbent.  That 
is  not  going  to  take  care  of  the  chal- 
lenger. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  that  Is 
now  pending,  cutting  contributions  down 
to  $250  for  the  President  and  $100  for  the 
Hoiise  and  Senate,  is  to  broaden  the  base 
of  those  participating  in  our  elections. 
The  proponents  of  reform  say  they  want 
to  eliminate  the  large  contributions.  I 
believe  tbe  $250  limit  is  going  to  elimi- 
nate the  so-called  large  contributor.  The 
$100  contribution  fer  the  House  and 
Senate  is  going  to  eliminate  the  large 
contributor.  Tha'  would  put  the  Incum- 
bent and  the  challenger  on  scactly  the 
same  basis. 

This  whole  process  can  be  solved  in- 
side the  framework  ot  private  financing, 
by  the  small  contributor  and  still  allow 
Federal  matching.  It  seems  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  going  to  insist  an  having 
their  campaigns  subsidized  by  the  tax- 
payer. That  vote  is  q«lte  evident  here  in 
the  Senate.  Members  of  the  Senate  want 
to  see  the  taxpsiyers  finance  their  cam- 
paigns, because  I  had  an  amendment 
knocking  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  out  of  the  subsidy,  and  that 
amendment  was  voted  down.  So  it  is  evi- 
dent Senators  are  going  to  want  puldlc 
financing. 

Therefore,  let  us  Umlt  the  public  fi- 
nancing to  the  am.ounts  set  out.  $250 
and  $100,  but  let  us  chop  off  all  amounts 
at>ove  that,  becaiise  there  seems  to  be 
s(Hnething  evil  or  sinister  about  contrib- 
utions that  are  over  $250  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  over  $100  for  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  because  we  are  not  allowing  the 
Government  to  match  these  excessive 
contributions. 

So  if  Senators  want  reform  and  not 
Just  pubhc  subsidy,  let  us  cut  these  con- 
tributions down  to  where  the  campsdgns 
can  be  financed  by  the  average  citizen  of 
our  country,  which  will  encourage  citizen 
participation  in  our  election  process. 
That  is  what  the  amendment  does.  It 
drastically  cuts  the  amount  that  can  be 
contributed. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  from  Common 
Cause  to  the  effect  that,  "Well,  we  want 
to  cut  these  contributions  down."  Let  us 
see  if  Senators  who  64em  to  be  influenced 
by  tliat  plea — or  demand,  would  be  a  bet- 
ter word — by  Common  Cause 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  myself  1  mhiute. 

Let  us  see  if  they  are  going  to  be  for 
cutting  contributions  down  to  a  realistic 
amount,  an  amount  that  would  lead  the 
average  citizen  to  feel  he  has  a  part  in 
the  election  process.  Let  us  see  if  they 
want  election  reform  or  if  they  want 
Federal  sutisidy.  That  is  the  issue  pre- 
sented by  this  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr,  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 


Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  cam- 
paign reform  is  eotftinly  not  a  black- 
and-white  issue.  It  is' net  susceptible  of 
very  easy  solutions.  It  requires  a  long 
time  and  a  lot  of  lessons  need  to  be 
learned  before  something  is  actually 
accomplished. 

As  a  matter  of  fact^  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate,  I  have  lieen  Involved  in 
campaign  reform  bllis.  Since  19S0  the 
Senate  has  either  pa«aed  in  the  Senate  or 
hsis  reported  to  the  Senate  out  of  the 
committee  a  bill  in  i960,  another  one  in 
1961,  another  one  in  1967,  which  I  may 
say  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  87  to 
0  and  went  to  the  House  side,  and  then 
amendments  were  passed  in  August  of 
1971. 

On  tc^  of  that,  S.  ^72  that  we  passed 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  last  year  and 
sent  to  the  House,  has  not  been  acted  on 
as  yet. 

I  might  say  frankly,  Mr.  President,  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  I  believe 
that  had  S.  372  been  acted  on  by  the 
House  last  year,  I  betteve  we  would  not 
have  had  the  pressure  we  now  have  to 
get  into  the  area  of  public  financing. 
But  we  have  had  pointed  out,  as  a  result 
of  the  Watergate  hearings,  the  un- 
fortunate aspects  of  big  money  in  cam- 
paigns. That  is  what  we  have  tried  to  re- 
solve. We  have  not  done  it  completely, 
but  we  have  tried  to  do  It  an  an  equit- 
able fashion  in  the  pending  bill.  We 
have  left  it  so  that  the  candidate  need 
not  go  to  public  financing  If  he  does  not 
desire  to. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  limited 
the  effect  of  big  contributions  and  have 
made  it  so  that  only  small  contributed 
amounts  can  be  used  in  computing  tibe 
triggering  factor  in  determining  whether 
a  person  would  be  entitled  to  match  the 
difference  if  he  went  the  public  funds 
route.  We  lielieve  It  is  fairer.  In  that 
fashion,  to  a  nonlncumbent  than  to  an 
incmnbent,  because  It  would  give  tbe 
challenger  an  opportunity  to  procure 
small  contributions  to  get  up  to  his  trig- 
gering amount  on  an  f  qual  basis  with  an 
lncuml)ent  who  might  xiot  have  any  trou- 
ble going  out  and  raising  larger  amounts. 
But  we  do  not  let  the  incmnbent  use 
those  larger  figures  in  determining  eli- 
gibility. 

Much  can  be  said  on  both  sides  of  this 
issue.  There  is  no  special  magic  in  many 
of  the  figures  we  have  used. 

For  example,  in  thd  limit  on  expendi- 
tures, the  Senator  from  Alabama  cor- 
rectly pointed  out  yesterday  that  last 
year  was  the  first  ti^ne  we  limited  ex- 
penditures and  then  c«ily  as  to  a  portion 
of  the  expenditures.  lii  this  bill  we  have 
tried  to  limit  the  overall  expenditures.  I 
must  say  frankly  that  I  am  certainly  not 
wedded  to  the  formula  we  have  used  here. 
If  Senators  feel  the  jBgure  Is  too  higta, 
we  ought  to  have  a  vote  on  an  amend- 
ment to  reduce  It.  We  used  the  figure 
somewhat  arbitrarily,  I  might  say,  but  by 
looking  at  past  experience  in  trying  to 
determine  what  expetiditures  had  been 
made,  and  recognizing  the  fact  that  toe 
much  money  has  beeh  spent  in  FedertI 
campaigns,  not  only  iix  the  congresslonil 
races,  but  most  certainly  in  presidential 
and  Vice-Presidential  races. 
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So  we  came  up  with  a  formula  of  10 
cents  per  voter  in  a  primary  election 
for  an  eligible  voter  of  voting  age,  and 
then  16  cents  In  a  general  election.  We 
used  a  somewhat  arbitrary  figure  of  $90.- 
000  in  the  House  races.  Actually.  I  felt, 
and  I  am  sure  some  other  members  of 
the  committee  felt,  last  year,  that  this 
is  a  matter  that  the  House  Itself  ought  to 
determine.  So  we  used  the  arbitrary  fig- 
ure, as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  ar- 
giunent.  Some  Members  of  the  House 
used  less  than  that  figure;  some  used 
much  more. 

So  we  used  an  arbitrary  figure,  hoping 
that  the  House  would  make  a  determina- 
tion as  to  what  the  correct  figure  should 
be.  I  am  not  wedded  to  any  of  these  fig- 
ures. I  would  be  willing  to  go  along  with 
a  reduction  in  both  the  amoimt  that 
could  be  spent  in  the  primary  or  the 
amount  we  have  in  the  bill,  and  the 
amount  that  could  be  spent  in  the  gen- 
eral election,  if  that  is  consistent  with 
the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  this  body. 

But  we  have  seen,  as  a  result  of  the 
Watorgate  heuings,  the  inherent  danger 
of  large  contributions  and  the  imdue 
Influence  that  is  exerted,  or  at  least  is 
attempted  to  be  exerted,  by  the  making 
of  tremendous  contributions.  Those  are 
the  sorts  of  things  we  want  to  do  away 
with. 

I  do  not  often  quote  from  the  New 
York  Times.  But  I  read  an  editorial  In 
the  April  2  issue  from  which  I  shall  read 
a  psuii  into  the  Rbcoro,  because  It  ex- 
presses my  views  on  this  matter: 

Although  Hnmll  contributions  are  Impor- 
tant, experience  has  shown  that  they  are 
easier  to  raise  at  tbe  Presidential  level  than 
In  many  Senatorial  and  Congressional  con- 
tests. Even  In  Presidential  races,  the  candi- 
date who  appeals  to  a  passionate  minority,  a 
Oeorge  MoOovern  or  a  Oeorge  Wallace,  Is 
likely  to  have  an  easier  time  of  It  than  a 
middle-of-the-road  candidate. 

I  may  say  that  in  the  discussion  on  this 
matter  last  year,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovsrn)  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  admitted  that  he  had,  or  was 
forced,  to  take  some  Isurge  contributions — 
seed  money — to  get  himself  into  a  posi- 
tion to  make  a  large  solicitation  for  funds 
at  a  low  level,  because  most  of  his  money 
came  from  small  contributors. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  editorial: 

Even  those  with  devoted  followlngs  do  not 
escape  tbe  need  for  large  gifts  or  loans  from 
wealthy  individuals  or  interest  groups  to  pay 
for  campaign  start-up  costs,  for  direct  mall 
solicitation  of  small  givers,  and  to  tide  cam- 
paigns over  rough  spots.  In  short.  IT  large 
contributions  are  not  a  wholly  reliable  sub- 
stitute, there  has  to  be  an  alternate  source 
of  funds,  and  that  can  only  be  public  money. 

The  choice  Is  not  between  exclusive  reli- 
ance on  private  money  or  on  public  money. 
In  the  best  pluralistic  tradition,  the  Senate 
reform  bill  provides  a  mixed  system  In  which 
small  and  medium  sized  contributors  perform 
a  critical  function  but  In  which  public 
money  is  avaUable  aa  tbe  necessary  alterna- 
tive and  supplement.  It  U  a  plan  that  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  those  such  as  Sena- 
tors Welcker  and  Baker  who  genuinely  favor 
cleaner  elections. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say  that  I  agree 
with  the  assessment  of  the  importance 
of  making  some  contributions  available 
and  providing  access  to  public  funds  If 
we  are  going  to  do  away  with  larger  con- 


tributions. If  we  are  going  to  rely  on 
large  contributions,  as  we  liave  done  in 
the  pcut,  then  we  could  very  well  forget 
about  public  financing  because  some 
people  cmild  go  out  and  raise  Isu-ge  sums 
of  money,  and  they  will  continue  to  do  so 
if  we  do  not  have  a  limit. 

We  tried  to  get  at  that  to  some  degree 
in  S.  372  last  year  by  fixing  the  amount 
of  expenditures  in  the  campaign.  We 
used  roughly  the  same  formula  in  the 
bill  in  determining,  this  year,  the  amount 
that  could  be  spent. 

Yesterday  the  distinguished  Senator 
irom.  Alabama  pointed  out  that  what  we 
ought  to  do  is  to  try  to  shorten  the 
campcugn.  The  Senate  has  cdready  acted 
on  that  point.  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  act  on  it.  I  am  all  for  shortening  the 
time  of  the  campaign.  Tliat  will  do  more 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  a  campaign,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  one  thing,  other 
than  providing  free  time  and  free  mail- 
ing privileges,  which  could  certainly  re- 
duce the  cost  to  the  candidate  as  the 
Senator  from  Alaltama  suggested  yester- 
day. 

But  even  a  former  Memlier  of  the  Sen- 
ate, whom  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  quoted  yesterday,  pointed 
out  that  small  contributions  are  the 
backbone  of  pohtical  financing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  additional  time^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  that  statement.  That  is  why  we  re- 
duced the  matiching  amounts  to  $100  in 
congressional  races  and  to  $250  in  a 
presidential  race.  However,  we  do  permit 
contributions  up  to  $300  limit  per  person 
so  that  the  person  can  get  seed  money 
and  have  an  opportunity  to  start  his 
campcdgn  which  is  so  important,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  editorial  from  which 
I  have  Just  quoted. 

One  of  the  suggestions  he  made  yes- 
terday was  to  mcrease  the  tax  credit 
or  tax  deduction  and  to  make  possible  a 
gift  tax  deduction  for  this  purpose. 

We  did  not  go  that  far  on  the  gift  tax. 
We  did  imder  titie  V,  that  has  now  been 
taken  out  of  the  biU,  and  I  support  the 
doubling  of  the  tax  deduction  and/or  the 
tax  credit,  and  douldlng  the  checkoff. 

I  might  say  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  found  some  fault  with 
the  checkoff  provision  by  sasrlng  that  in 
order  not  to  be — ^that  you  have  to  check 
if  you  do  not  want  the  money  used.  I 
agree  with  him  on  that.  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  an  affirmative  action  on  the  part 
of  the  taxpayer,  so  that  if  he  wants  his 
money  used  for  that  purpose,  to  go  into 
the  political  fund,  the  $1.  which  I  sup- 
port increasing  to  $2  per  i>erson,  then  I 
think  he  ought  to  have  the  affirmative 
obligation  of  making  a  check  to  so  Indi- 
cate, and  have  that  money  go  Into  the 
fimd. 

But  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  sup- 
port the  Allen  amendment  on  this  par- 
ticular issue,  even  though  I  find  myself 
in  agreement  with  him  to  a  very  high 
degree  on  the  basic  principles  of  what 
we  are  trying  to  do.  We  Just  differ  on 
some  of  the  procedural  aspects,  as  to 
what  would  get  the  Job  done. 


Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  has  not  said  one  single 
thing  that  would  detract  from  the  wis- 
dom of  the  amendment  that  is  before  the 
Senate.  He  speaks  of  cutting  out  large 
contributions,  and  that  is  just  exactly 
what  this  amendment  seeks  to  do.  The 
question  is,  what  is  a  large  contribution? 

Well,  I  feel  like  a  $3,000  contribution  is 
a  large  contribution.  Under  the  bill,  a 
$6,000  contribution  would  be  permitted 
for  a  couple.  I  think  that  is  a  tremendous 
contribution,  and  I  think  that  campaigns 
can  be  nm  on  $100  limits  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  and 
$250  for  the  Presidency. 

If  we  do  not  limit  all  contributions  in 
this  fashion,  we  are  gc^ng  to  have  the  in- 
cumbents able  to  get  these  $3,000  and 
f6.000  contributions,  and  the  challengers 
will  not  be  able  to  get  them. 

The  purp>ose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
cut  the  size  of  the  incumbent's  advantage 
down  to  where  he  would  be  on  the  same 
basis  with  the  challenger. 

Even  at  that,  the  challenger  will  have 
a  disadvantage,  because  the  incumbent 
can  get  more  in  contributions,  even 
small  contributions,  than  can  the  chal- 
lenger. The  challenger  would  be  way 
behind  the  incumbent  in  contributions  of 
up  to  $100,  because  the  incumbent  would 
get  those  contributions,  and  then  the 
Government  would  compoimd  that  ad- 
vantage by  doubling  the  amount  that 
the  incumbent  had  received. 

This  amendment  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  eliminating  the  infiuence  of  large 
contributions.  So  if  what  we  want  is  to 
limit  the  influence  of  large  contribu- 
tions— and  the  prcHX>nents  say  that  is 
what  it  is — why  not  reduce  drastically 
the  amount  of  the  contributions  that  can 
be  made?  That  is  all  that  can  be 
matched,  so  what  is  the  use  of  having  this 
wide  area  between  $250  and  $3,000  or 
$6,000,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  between 
$100  and  $3,000  or  $6,000.  as  the  case 
might  be?  Why  have  that  area  where  the 
incumbent  would  have  this  tremendous 
advantage  of  greater  ability  to  obtain 
funds? 

Mr.  President,  let  us  have  true  reform. 
Let  us  not  just  mouth  a  few  pious  plati- 
tudes, that  this  is  the  only  way  to  re- 
form the  system  and  this  is  the  way  to 
get  the  influence  of  big  money  out  of  the 
campaigns,  by  ttimlng  the  cost  over  to 
the  taxpayers. 

I  have  been  biterested  to  note  that  five 
out  of  the  seven  Watergate  Committee 
members — and  the  Watergate  Commit- 
tee was  charged  with  making  recom- 
mendations for  campaign  reform — are 
opposed  to  public  financing.  They  do  not 
think  it  is  such  a  good  idea. 

I  believe  the  answer  is  in  the  realm  of 
private  financing,  where  a  person  has 
the  right  to  contribute  to  tiie  candidate 
of  his  choice.  He  will  not  have  that  right 
under  the  public  financing  feature  in  the 
general  elections,  where  the  money  Is 
paid  by  the  taxpayers  through  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 
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As  I  pointed  out  yesterdajr.  In  the  State 
of  Calif omla  \ife  nominees  of  the  two 
parties  wilt  receive  from  the  Federal 
OoTemment  to  condiidt  ttielr  gederal 
election  «^mp>«jrT»  for  the  Sesiate.  from 
the  public  treasury,  to  each  of  those  two 
noniljiees,  t2.1^1.M0,  irtilch  Is  more  than 
nine  times  what  a  Senator  would  earn 
as  a  U^.  Senatot-  it$  t^  entire  4  years 
of  his  term. 

If  that  Is  reftntn.  X  do  not  believe  I 
know  ttie  tneaning  of  the  word,  to  Just 
wrtte  a  obedc,  lb.  President,  with  no 
oontnd  over  it  whatsoevet  except  post- 
^lectlflQ  audttlnff.  ■ 

the  PRBSUHBfO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
atof^  time  hM  expired. 

iir.  KLUSS.  I  yidd  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

Ur.  President  Z  do  not  brieve  that  we 
ought  to  petnUt  Contributions  of  $6,000 
to  be  made.  I  beUeve  we  Should  limit 
Presidential  campaign  contributions  to 
$350,  and  S<Mtt4  uid  Soiate  campaign 
oootrlbtttlans  to  $tOO.  That  is  the  amount 
that  can  betnaAChed.  and  that  is  aB  that 
ouifht  to  be  permitted  to  be  oontrfbittiefd. 
That  will  get  tiie  Infhience  of  large  con- 
tributions and  large  contributors  out  of 
tbe  elecClon  pnotts. 

Bo  I  lu^e  the  amendment  win  be 
agreed  to.  _ 

Ibe  FRE8IDIMO  OfVICBR.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  2  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  mimites. 

The  6enaA6r  has  made  one  propoei- 
tkm  that  I  think  does  not  truly  repre- 
sent the  situation,  when  he  says  tibat  an 
incumbent  would  be  aUe  to  get  $1,000 
or  $3,000  'contributions,  and  then  go  to 
tbe  Federal  Govertunent  and  get  the 
matching  funds.  "Hiat  is  simply  not  true. 
Whatever  amount- — 

Mr.  ALLEN.  BAr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator win  yield,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama did  not  say  that.  I  said  he  would 
have  greater  ability  to  get  the  contrlbu- 
tioDB  up  to  $3,000.  What  I  am  trying  to 
do  Is  cut  the  permissible  c<»trlbutioDs 
down  to  wimt  can  be  matted.  The  Sen- 
ator mtst  have  misunderstood.  The  nc- 
ordwin^xiw. 

Bfr.  CANNON.  Perhaps  I  did.  But  I 
want  to  make  it  ahsolutidy  clear  that  the 
chaUenger  and  the  incumbent  would  be 
on  an  equal  footing  with  respect  to  the 
matching  f  imds,  tbe  contributions  vrbieh. 
could  be  matched  at  the  Federal  leveL 
If  the  candidate  of  either  party  receives 
funds  in  excess  of  the  matching  formula 
funds,  those  moneys  then  go  to  offset 
moneys  that  the  Federal  Government 
woidd  not  neoeesarlly  have  to  match, 
would  not  be  able  to  match,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  aztd  (he  overan  expenditure  limit 
would  stlH  be  In  effect.  That  would  In- 
clude moneys  over  and  above  the  match- 
ing formula  triggering  funds,  as  weU  as 
those  within  thots  lln^ts,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  overaU  Usdtatton. 

So  I  would  simply  suggest  to  my  col- 
league that  tf  he  supports  this  concept, 
we  ought  to  have  amatdmqtts  to  get  the 
taMl  in  the  proper  form.  For  examine,  if 
he  fedlB  that  tbe  amounts  of  expendi- 
tures permlsslUe  are  too  high,  we  ought 
to  have  amendments  along  the*  line, 
rather  than  ttr  to  add  the  type  of 


amoidmetits  such  as  this  one,  which 
would  make  it  impossible  for  a  person 
to  carry  on  a  campai$n  without  being 
able  to  get  craitributioes  of  more  than 
that  amount,  even  according  to  fiehator 
McOovsKH's  own  testiiAony,  and  he  has 
had  more  experience  than  any  other  one 
per8<ni  In  raising  tretnendously  large 
campaign  fimds  from  saiall  cmtrlbutors. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
distinguished  chairman  yield  on  that 
point  for  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  While  I  cannot  claim 
to  rival  the  scope  of  Seaator  McGovem's 
experience.  I  have  perhaps  the  most  re- 
cent experience.  I  aimounced  earlier  this 
year  that  I  would  take  no  contributions 
of  over  $100. 

I  am  speaking  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. Since  December  21,  1973,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  more  than  2,700  in- 
dividuals have  contributed  to  my  cam- 
paign. No  contribution  has  exceeded  $100. 
The  total  amount  has  been  over  $43,000. 
Thus,  the  total  average  contribution  has 
been  approximately  $16.25. 

I  could  only  say  to  tbe  distinguished 
chairman  that  I  have  to  be  enormously 
encouraged  by  this  kind  of  response. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator, 
that  is  a  period  of  4  months.  Is  the 
Senator  saying,  then,  tt^t  If  he  collects 
twice  that  amoimt  'in  the  next  4 
months,  which  would  be  $90,000,  and 
he  adds  that  to  the  present  $45,000,  would 
that  be  enough  to  mn  his  campaign, 
$135,000? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  wish  I  could  say  yes  to 
ttiat,  but  there  is  another  rule  here,  that 
In  the  course  of  a  campaign  public  in- 
terest tends  to  rise,  and  the  number  of 
contributions,  and  perhaps  the  average 
size  of  the  contribution,  would  rise  with 
the  interest  as  we  come  closer  to  the 
campaign. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  simply  say  to 
the  Senator,  based  on  his  experience  up 
to  the  present  time,  tlait  if  it  continues 
in  that  fashion  up  to  the  primary,  he 
will  not  have  raised  much  more  than 
half  the  amoimt  that  would  foe  needed 
In  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  for  his  comments. 

The  pending  amendment  would  limit 
contributions  from  any  individual  to  $100 
for  congressional  races  and  $250  for 
Presidential  races.  This  amendment 
would  not  siffect  the  public  financing 
provisions  of  this  bin,  and  thus  must  be 
considered  in  the  context  of  the  entire 
biU. 

In  such  a  context,  the  question  is 
raised:  Can  candidates  raise  a  substan- 
tial amoimt  of  fimds  in  congressional 
contests  from  contributions  in  amounts 
of  $100  or  less? 

Last  December  I  announced  on  the 
Senate  floor  that  I  would  make  my  re- 
election campaign  this  year  an  experi- 
ment to  test  that  proposition,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  other  reforms  which  have 
been  proposed,  debatad,  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  some  cases,  but  not  yet  en- 
acted Into  law. 

Although  the  fimdralsing  efforts  for 
my  campaign  have  not  yet  really  gotten 
underway  in  a  substantial  way,  the  very 
early  returns  clearly  show  that  the  peo- 


ple win  respond,  and  that  aufllciait  funds 
can  be  obtained  froUi  smaU  contribu- 
tions. ' 

Since  December  21,  1973.  ttot^  than 
2.700  individuals  have  o^trlbuted  to  my 
campaign  organization.  No  contribution 
exeeeded^lOO.  "Die  total  amount  donated 
in  this  time  has  been  over  $45,000.  Thus, 
the  average  contribution  has  been  ap- 
proximately $16.25. 

I  am  enormously  encouraged  by  these 
totals.  They  result  principally  from  vol- 
untary, unsolicited  contributions  and 
from  returns  on  a  preliminary  test  maU- 
ing  which  was  sent  out  Just  before 
Christmas.  The  percentage  of  responses 
from  this  test  mailing-  a!^  more  Uian 
double  what  Is  normally  considered  an 
excellent  response.  I  an  told  that  ttoe 
percentage  of  responses  may  weU  exceed 
any  other  similar  political  mailing  In  oiu- 
history.  So,  while  the  total  number  of 
persons  solicited  was  smaU,  the  results 
clearly  Indicate  that  if  the  pec^le  beUeve 
in  the  candidate,  know  that  their  con- 
tribution iB  important,  and  feel  that  their 
smaU  donation  Is  signi^eant,  then  they 
wlUresp<Hid. 

I  recognize,  of  course^  that  an  candi- 
dates may  not  have  the  advantage  of  in- 
cumbency that  I  enjoy,  having  served  5 
years  in  the  Senate  and  8  years  in  the 
House.  And  so  I  would  not  favor  to  im- 
pose by  law  such  severe  restrictions  on 
candidates  unless  tiiere^were  a  realistic 
state  of  equality  am(»ig  candidates  or 
some  sort  of  compensatory  public  funding 
available  to  make  up  part  of  the  money 
which  a  candidate  sacrlfloes  by  refusing 
large  gifts.  In  the  context  of  a  biU  such 
as  this,  however,  where  significant  pub- 
lic funds  would  be  avanable.  I  believe 
we  should  aU  seriously  consider  whether 
political  expenditures  c^rmot  be  curtaUed 
and  therefore  whether  aU  contributions 
cannot  be  limited  to  the  amounts  sug- 
gested in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

•me  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Haskzll)  .  At  this  time,  the  hour  of  12 
o'clock  having  arrived,  under  the  previ- 
ous order,  the  Senate  wlU  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Au.nr)  No.  1059. 

On  this  question  tht  yeas  and  nasrs 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wiU  caU 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislaitlve  clerk  caUed 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  frott  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  ihat  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston),  is 
absent  on  ofDcial  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Teimessee  (Mr.  Brock). 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Perct)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott),  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikkit)  ,  is  idssent  due 
to  iUness  in  the  fsmiUy, 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  AnuN)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pnurr). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay". 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  19, 
nays  73,  as  f<dlows: 


[No.  10«  Leg.) 

TEAS— lb 

Allen 

rtong 

Pell 

Baker 

Han 

Stennia 

Bennett 

Helms 

Taft 

Blden 

HoUinsB 

Thurmond 

Byn),  Robert  O.  Matbtas 

Welcker 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Errln 

Paatort 

NAYS— 73 

AboureA 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Bartlett 

Gold  water 

MOntoya 

Bayb 

Qrlfflr 

Moss 

Beau 

Gtimey 

Muskle 

Bellmon 

Bataeen 

Nelson 

Bentaen 

Hartke 

Nunn 

Bible 

H&akell 

Packwooe 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Buckler 

Hathaway 

]ftozmlre 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Bynl, 

Hninphrafy 

ttouye 

mblcoff 

Harry  F-.  Jr. 

Roth 

Cannon 

JaCkaon 

Schweiker 

caae 

Javits 

Scott,  Hugh 

ChUea 

Cburcb 

Kemucly 

Stafford 

Clark 

Long 

Oook 

Magnuson 

Stevenaon 

Craxurtoa 

Manafield 

Symington 

Curtis 

McClure 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McOee 

Tower 

Domenld 

McOovem 

Tunney 

Dominick 

Mclntyre 

Willlamn 

Sagleton 

Metcalf 

Young 

Eastland 

Meteenbaum 

NOT  VOTINtJ— 8 

Aiken 

Oravel 

Percy 

Brock 

Huddleston 

Scott, 

Pulbrlght 

Hughes 

William  L 

So  Mr.  Allen's  amendment  (No.  1059) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  recognized. 

AMXiroKKirr  ifo.  iis4 

Mr.  DOMINKDK.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
UP  my  amendment  No.  1124.   

The  PRESEDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

TrriiE  V— POLL  CLOSINQ  TIMK 
SBC.      601.     SI1CTTI.TAKXOV8      POLL      CLOBIMO 

TniE. — On  every  national  election  day  com- 
mencing on  tbe  date  of  the  nstlon&l  elections 
in  1976,  the  closing  time  of  the  polling  places 
tn  tbe  several  States  for  the  election  of  elec- 
tors for  President  and  Vice  President  of  tbe 
United  States  and  tbe  election  of  TTnltsd 
States  Senators  and  Repreeentatives  shall  be 
as  follows:  11  postmeridian  standard  time 
in  the  eastern  time  sone;  10  postmeridian 
standard  time  In  tbe  central  time  sone;  9 
postmeridian  staiulard  time  in  the  Pacific 
time  zone;  7  poatmerldlan  standard  time 
in  the  Yukon  time  sone;  6  poetnuerldian 
standard  time  in  tbe  Alaska-RawaU  time 
zone;  and  5  postmeridian  standard  time  In 
the  Bering  time  zone:  ProtHded,  That  the 
poUlng  places  in  each  of  the  States  shaU  be 
open  for  at  least  twelve  hours. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  unan- 
imous consent  request? 

Mr.  DOBONICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
DoMnncK,  Senator  Stevenson  be  recog- 
nized to  caU  up  his  amendment  No.  977, 
and  that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
thereon  of  40  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICX.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes,  and  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues I  think  this  is  an  interesting 
amendment.  I  talked  a  little  about  it 
last  night. 

Tbe  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
try  to  make  Senator  Bellmon's  amend- 
ment inoperative  insofar  as  criminal 
penalties  are  concerned  and  constitu- 
tional insofar  as  the  rest  of  it  is  con- 
cerned. What  the  amendment  does  in 
accomplishing  this  Is  to  say  that  in  every 
time  zone,  the  poUIng  wiU  be  staggered, 
so  that  all  the  polls  throughout  the  en- 
tire United  States,  Including  the  Bering 
Straits  area  and  Hawaii.  wiU  close  at  the 
same  time. 

In  order  to  do  that,  and  hi  order  to  be 
able  to  give  everybody  a  proper  chance 
to  vote,  we  have  a  provision  in  the 
amendment  that  all  the  polls  in  each 
time  zone  must  be  open  for  12  hours. 

So  that  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  with 
eastern  standard  time,  for  example,  it 
specifies  that  the  polls  would  open  at  11 
in  the  morning  am)  close  at  11  at  night. 
By  the  time  you  get  to  the  Bering  Straits, 
they  would  open  at  6  In  the  morning  and 
would  close  at  6  at  nig^t. 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  say  to  the  media 
or  television,  or  whatever  it  might  be, 
that  there  is  no  way  by  which  you  can 
predict  what  the  results  are,  because  you 
will  not  know  what  the  results  are  until 
the  closing  time  In  any  precinct,  unless 
everybody  has  voted  in  one  precinct  by 
noon. 

I  suppose  they  can  predict  on  that 
basis,  but  that  is  pretty  unreliable,  and 
by  so  doing  there  would  not  be  the  ob- 
vious opportunity,  that  there  would  be 
in  the  Bellmon  amendment,  of  someone 
dropping  off  a  sheet  somewhere  for  mcm- 
ey  or  otherwise,  and  have  someone  go 
ahead  and  puMlsh  it  and  then  have 
someone  try  to  enforce  the  law  with 
criminal  penalties.  I  voted  against  the 
Bellmon  amendment  because  I  thought 
it  was  unenforceable  and  that  it  was  not 
Lq  keeping  with  the  rights  of  the  news 
media  under  the  first  amendment. 

This  amendment  means  that  the  in- 
formation win  not  be  avaUable,  not  by 
law  but  by  circumstance.  An  poUing 
places  win  be  closlBg  at  the  same  time 
and  no  one  will  know  the  results  in  any 
time  zone  untU  aU  polls  are  closed.  They 
win  be  open  from  11  untU  11  in  the  east- 
em  standard  time  sone,  from  10  to  10 
in  the  central  standard  zone,  from  9 
to  9  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area,  where 


I  come  from,  from  8  untU  8  in  the  Pacific 
zone,  and  so  on  through  Hawaii  and  the 
Bering  Straits. 

In  order  to  make  this  effective  it  seems 
to  me  we  should  concentrate,  first,  prob- 
ably on  the  presideitial  electicxi  of  1976 
rather  than  trying  to  do  it  In  the  sena- 
torial and  c(xigressional  Sections  of 
1974.  I  say  this  because  although  pre- 
dictions are  made  in  senatorial  and 
congressional  races,  those  races  do  not 
influence  as  many  voters  as  the  presi- 
dent^ Section.  It  would  be  effective  In 
every  national  Section  starting  with  tiie 
national  election  in  1976. 

Last  night  the  distinguished  Senator 
fnan  Nevada,  my  good  friend  Howard 
Cannon,  brought  up  the  question  of  ex- 
pense. Frankly,  most  of  the  States  that 
lie  in  a  specific  time  zone  have  12  hours 
of  polling  time,  ansrway.  1^  happens  in 
Colorado,  it  happens  in  Kansas,  and  In 
New  York.  I  have  been  a  watcher  in 
many  of  these  places  on  various  occa- 
sions in  the  past,  and  unless  they  have 
changed  the  laws  recently  there  are  stin 
12  hours  available  and  so  there  wlU  be 
no  additional  expense,  and  If  there  is 
additional  expense,  it  wiU  be  minjniMm 

It  Is  Interesting  that  In  our  election 
process,  for  reasons  I  am  not  sure  of,  we 
probably  have  less  people  voting  that  in 
any  other  affluent  and  eccHiomically  vi- 
able free  state  in  the  world.  Our  average 
is  extraordinarily  low.  I  wish  to  give  some 
figures  in  that  regard.  In  1964,  the  year 
Senator  Ctoldwater  ran  for  the  presi- 
dency, only  62  percent  of  eligible  Ameri- 
cans cast  a  b^lot  fen-  one  of  tbe  presi- 
dential candidates,  that  is,  either  Lyndon 
Johnson  or  Babby  Goldwater. 

In  the  off  year  congressional  electlcms, 
the  record  is  even  worse.  Less  than  50 
percent  of  Americans  over  21  voted.  On 
the  other  hand,  \n  Europe,  where  uni- 
fc»7n.  nationwide  voting  hours  are  com- 
mon practice — and  granted  In  most  of 
those  countries  there  is  a  much  smaller 
population — the  percentages  range  from 
87  percoit  In  Denmark,  which  Is  quite 
small,  to  72  percent  in  France,  a  country 
with  which,  as  everyone  knows,  we  are 
having  s(Rne  difficulty  at  the  momoit. 

This  might  increase  the  number  of 
people  who  feel  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity and  privilege  of  going  to  vote 
when  the  horserace  has  not  been  decided 
by  the  electronic  news  media  after  the 
results  are  in  from  precincts. 

The  other  day  during  the  debate  on  the 
BeUmon  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  said  that  he 
felt  the  predictions  made  aft«>r  pol.tng 
places  in  the  eastern  time  zone  had 
closed  affected  his  election  for  Presi- 
dent In  1968.  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
fMr.  Goldwater)  said  that  the  news 
media  had  predicted  after  three  pre- 
cincts were  in  In  the  eastern  time  sone 
that  he  was  going  to  be  clobbered,  and 
he  said  they  were  right. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Presid«it  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Nevertheless,  what  I 
am  sa3ing  In  general  is  that  we  have  a 
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provision  which.  In  my  opinion.  Is  a  Tery 
bad  provlsloii.  Second,  we  will  not  need 
that  provision  In  force  and  we  can  set 
kf/Kf  Ttam  an  enforcement  proUems  if 
this  amendment  Is  agreed  to.  Third.  It 
win  not  cost  any  more  mqney.  Fourth, 
we  wS^ifiA  get  away  from  the  problem  of 
whatfigolnc  to  hippea. 

Am  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Istakd 
said  In  prevtoiis  ctdloqny.  some  years  ago 
the  National  Ooremors  Conference  ree- 
onmiended  this  pnn^lskn  fii  19S6.  tn  ad- 
dition, the  chairman  of  the  boeord  of 
ABC.  surprMngly  enotn^  also  has  come 
out  in  f  avOT  of  this  type  resolution  of 
theprroblem. 

fCr.  PreMdoit.  when  the  National  Goy- 
emors'  conference  favois  this  provision, 
when  the  ^airman  of  the  board  of  ABC 
favors  the  provision,  and  we  have  the 
criticism  of  people  throughout  the  coim- 
try  who  do  not  know  whether  it  is  wortii- 
whlle  to  vote  after  there  have  been  elec- 
tronic predictions.  It  seems  to  me  that 
here  we  have  an  inexpensive  wtiy  to  tidce 
tcan  of  the  problem" 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.   ■  '     '  . 

Mr.  COCHC.  Ux.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self a  minutes. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucl^  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
speaking  of  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  and  speaking  with 
respect  to  the  amendment,  it  was  inter- 
esting that  last  night  on  ABC  News  Mr. 
Reasoner  and  Mr.  Howard  K.  Smith  dis- 
cussed this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  yMd  to  me  S  minutes  of  his  time? 
Bir.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOK.  I  was  amazed  because  they 
went  back  to  the  election  of  1972  to 
sustain  their  point.  At  no  time  during 
the  discussion  between  Mr.  Reasonflr 
and  Mr.  Smith  did  they  give  actual  vot- 
ing figures.  They  talked  about  the  fact 
tha^  "baised  on  our  predictions  we  have 
predicted  so  and  so  will  carry  such  and 
such  a  State."  This  Is  the  very  point  we 
got  Into  In  a  discussion  with  the  Senator 
fnHn  MlniMfiota  (Mr.  Huhphbky)  and 
the  Soiator  from  (^dahoma  (Mr.  Beli.- 
xoH)  the  other  day.  Mr.  Howard  K. 
Smith  proceeded  to  say  ^t  their  studies 
showed  there  was  no  problem.  I  thought 
to  myself  what  a  lacing  we  would  get  if 
we  stated  tbat  based  on  a  study  we  had 
made  it  was  shown  that  it  does  have  an 
effect.  It  reminds  me  that  they  would 
have  their  own  fox  in  their  own  chicken- 
house. 

I  must  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado that  one  of  the  things  they  did  say 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  remarks  blast- 
ing the  Bellmon  amendment  and  giving 
them  right,  not  to  make  any  flat  figures, 
but  to  make  predictions,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  ABC  now  is  on  the  side  of  the 
Si^nator  from  Colorado,  because  he  said 
If  they  wanted  to  resolve  that  problem 
they  would  stagger  the  voting  hours  so 
all  returns  would  come  in  at  the  same 
time.  So  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  wants  a  major  net- 
work on  his  side  in  regard  to  his  amend- 


ment, but  I  would  have  to  say,  in  all 
fairness,  he  now  hsis  onel 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  ininutes. 

I  sort  of  have  mixed  emotions  about 
this  amendment,  because  I  agree  with 
the  author  of  the  amendment  in  prin- 
ciple as  to  what  he'  is  trying  to  do.  I 
just  have  some  reluctance  about  impos- 
ing these  restrictions  on  the  States. 
Again,  I  voted  the  same  way  he  did  on 
the  Bellmon  amendment.  I  think  it  was 
bad  legislation,  but  the  majority  of  our 
colleagues  did  not  agree  with  us,  even 
though  some  of  them  agreed  with  us  last 
year,  and  some  of  them  changed  their  po- 
sitions, because  it  was  defeated  last  year 
two  to  one,  but  it  was  ptwsed  a  few  days 
ago. 

I  cannot  help  but  refer  back  to  section 
4  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution,  which 
says: 

Tbe  time,  places  and  manner  of  holding 
electlonB  far  Senators  and  Repreeentatlves 
shaU  be  prescribed  in  tacb  State  by  tbe 
laglslature  thereof. 

It  is  true  that  the  s^tion  goes  on  to 
say: 

But  tbe  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law 
make  or  alter  aucb  regulations,  except  as  to 
the  places  of  choosing  Senators. 

I  hearken  back  to  tho  initial  statement 
there,  where  it  was  quite  clear  that  It 
was  the  intent  of  the  f  ramers  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  leave  it  to  the  States  to  make 
their  own  determination  as  to  the  times 
of  holding  elections. 

I  personally  do  not  find  any  fault  with 
the  Senator's  amendment  with  respect 
to  my  own  State,  because  it  coincides 
somewhat  with  the  times  that  we  use,  but 
I  am  thinVing  about  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States,  whare  the  polls  could 
not  open  until  11  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
in  the  State  of  Maryland,  for  example, 
unless  Maryland  decided  it  wanted  to 
open  ih&ai  more  than  12  hours  a  day. 
and,  if  it  did  that,  it  would  have  the 
problem  of  having  to  have  another  shift 
of  workers  or  paying  overtime  to  the 
people  who  were  working. 

So  my  basis  of  opposition  to  this 
amendment  solely  is  that  it  ought  to  be 
left  to  the  States  to  make  the  determi- 
nation as  to  what  ho^rs  will  be  set  for 
holding  the  election,  a  time  best  suited  to 
their  needs. 

I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
I  did  not  support  the  Bellmon  amend- 
ment, which  precluded  making  any  of 
that  information  public,  and  making  it 
a  criminal  offense  to  do  so.  I  can  imag- 
ine someone  being  prosecuted  because 
he  called  a  friend  on  the  phone  In  Cali- 
fornia and  told  him  that  the  results  of 
the  election  are  such  and  such.  There  is 
a  worse  penalty  for  violation  of  that  law 
than  for  transmitting  illegal  gambling 
information.  I  may  s^. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment, 
altmg  with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Bakkr)  . 


The  PRESIDING  OFftOER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderett. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senatrar  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr  GOLDWATER.  Thds  is  a  subject  to 
which,  naturally,  I  have  given  quite  a  bit 
of  thought.  I  would  go  further  than  the 
Senator's  amendment:  however,  I  am 
happy  and  honored  to  b«  a  cosponsor. 

I  had  thought  of  making  election  day 
a  national  holiday,  whldh  we  did  at  <me 
time,  and  making  the  dtty  20  hours  long, 
starting  at  6  one  morning  and  ending  at 
6  another  morning,  and  having  the  whole 
country  on  central  time  for  that  1  day. 
That  would  eliminate  all  of  the  problems 
that  seemingly  would  have  come  up  in 
the  reporting  of  early  results  from  the 
East. 

I  think  anything  we  cin  do  to  point  up 
the  Importance  of  election  day,  regard- 
less of  how  we  go  about  it,  is  really  the 
important  thing. 

If  we  can  get  only  a  bare  majority  of 
our  people  to  vote,  ItwotUdbe  well.  Other 
nations,  which  have  holidays  on  their 
election  days,  get  75  or  sometimes  95  per- 
cent of  the  vote.  That  11  a  sad  reflection 
on  the  state  of  apathy  and  disinterest  of 
the  citizens  of  this  country.  Frankly,  we 
in  politics  have  caused  ^  lot  of  that,  but 
we  have  to  do  everythlfig  we  can  to  re- 
vitalize the  interest  of  the  people  in  the 
subject  of  politics. 

I  am  very  hopeful  the  amendment  will 
be  agreed  to.  I  am  happy  the  Senator  hu 
offered  it. 

I  might  say,  by  way  of  information  for 
my  colleagues,  the  only  Etudy  I  have  ever 
seen  on  the  subject  of  the  influence  of 
Eastern  election  results  on  Western  vot- 
ing was  a  doctor's  thesis  that  was  done  at 
the  University  of  Colorado.  I  long  ago 
lost  the  paper,  but  he  came  out  with  some 
rather  surprising  results  ttiat  are  con- 
trary to  what  we  In  pontics  believe  to  be 
the  truth.  He  fotmd  it  had  very  little  ef- 
fect, but  I  frankly  believe  It  has  a  lot  of 
effect.  I  think  when  people  begin  to  hear 
how  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio 
are  voting,  the  people  out  in  the  boon- 
docks of  Arizona,  Colorado,  and  Cali- 
fornia are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  that. 
I  do  not  like  to  belUve  that  Eastern 
thinking  has  that  effect  on  the  West,  but, 
with  all  due  respect,  I  think  that  is  what 
happens. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator,  and  I  yield  myself  1 
minute. 

This  amendment  would  not  restrict  the 
polling  hours  to  12  hours.  Any  State  can 
make  it  24  hours  or  whatever  amoimt  it 
wants  to.  All  it  provkles  is  that  each 
time  zone  has  to  close  at  the  same  time. 
That  is  all  it  says. 

I  yield  back  the  Remainder  of  my 
time.  J 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  quesUon 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dokinick). 
Ibe  yeas  and  nays  h|ive  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  t^e  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  derk 
called  the  roll. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Fdlbrigkt).  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  GRAvn.),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Htjddleston)  ,  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
and  the  Senator  the  Illinois  (Mr. 
PXRCT)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimoe  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Wh.uak  L.  Scott)  ,  is  ab- 
smt  on  official  business. 

1  further  ^nnoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  is  absent 
due  to  IBness  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

I  No.  107  Leg.] 
YEAS— 4fl 


Allen 

Fannin 

Nelson 

Baker 

Fong 

Nunn 

Bayb 

Gold  water 

Packwood 

Beall 

Oriffln 

Pastors 

BenneU 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Blden 

Hart 

Randolph 

Buckley 

HaakeU 

Roth 

ByTd.Bobert  a  Hatfield 

Schwelker 

Case 

Helms 

Church 

Holllngs 

Stafford 

Cook 

Hruska 

StennU 

Cotton 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Javlts 

Taft 

Curtis 

ICathlas 

Thurmond 

Domenlel 

McOee 

Tunney 

Oftmlnick 

McQovem 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 
NATS— 42 

Abouredc 

Oumey 

Moss 

Barttett 

Hartke 

Moskla 

Bellmon 

Hathaway 

PeU 

Bentsen 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

BUHe 

Jackson 

Blblooff 

Brooke 

Johnston 

Scott,  Hugh 

Burdick 

Kennedy 

Byrd, 

I<ong 

Symington 

BanyP., 

Jr.    liagnuson 

Qaoaoa 

Mansfield 

Tower 

ChUas 

liCcCaure 

Welcker 

Clark 

Metcalf 

Williams 

Dole 

Metzenbaum 

Toung 

Kigleton 

Mondale 

ttvln 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING—© 

Aiken 

Huddleston 

Scott, 

Brock 

Bughes 

WUllam  L. 

FQibrlght 

McCleUan 

Qratet 

Percy 

So  Mr.  DoMiNicK's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the   vote   by  which  the 
toiehdment  was  agreed  to. 
.  Mr.  JAVTTB.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

Hie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  TAX  RETURNS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  flle  with  the  Senate  a 
report  of  the  Joint  Ctmunlttee  on  In- 
temal  Revenue  Taxation,  transmitting  a 
r^Mrt  of  the  committee  staff  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Raskell).  Without  objectlcn.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  might  add.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  document  I  have  just  submitted 
i>  a  staff  analysis  of  the  President's  tax 


returns,  as  requested  of  the  committee 
by  the  President.  This  document  is  not 
fully  available  to  the  press  at  this  prtnt. 
We  believe  that  it  will  be  available  at  2 
o'clock,  and  that  there  will  be  copies 
made  available  in  the  caucus  room  of 
the  Senate  Office  Building  at  that  time. 


FEDERAL  ELE(?nON  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (S.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  public  flniinoing  of 
primary  and  goieral  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
Is  recognized  to  offer  an  am«idment. 

AKZNSMXMT   NO.   STT 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  977,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

Tha  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendmoit  will  be  stated. 

Ilie  assistance  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  amendment  (No.  977) 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  7B,  strike  line*  6  and  7  and  insert 
the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Ssc.  401.  (a)  Any  candidate  for  nomina- 
tion for  or  election  to  Federal  offioe  who,". 

On  page  70.  following  Une  21,  insert  the 
following  new  subparagraph  and  renumber 
•ubeequent  subparagraphs  aooonUnc^: 

"(1)  the  amotmt  of  each  tax  paid  by  the 
Individual,  or  by  the  individual  and  tbe  m- 
dlvldual's  spaoBt  filing  jointly,  for  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year:  Provided,  "mat  for  pur- 
poaes  of  this  subparagraph  'tax'  shall  mean 
Federal.  State,  or  local  inr-nm^  tax  and  any 
any  Federal.  State,  or  local  prt^;>erty  tax;". 

On  page  81.  line  9,  strike  the  words  "of 
poKtfaml  parties"  and  toaert  tbe  (oUowlng  la 
Uen  theivof :  "for  nomination  for  or  election 
to  Federal  office". 

On  page  84,  strike  lines  8  through  6  and 
Insert  the  following  m  lieu  thereof: 

"(1)  Tbe  first  report  required  under  this 
■ectlcni  shall  be  due  thlr^  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  and  shall  be  filed  with  the 
ComptroUer  Oeneral  of  the  United  States, 
who  shall,  for  puipoaee  of  this  subMctlon, 
have  the  powara  and  duties  conferred  upon 
th»  Commlaslon  by  this  section.". 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Basil  CTondos  of  my  staff 
be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  debate  and  the  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

•Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  ammdmoit. 

Itxe  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  title 
IV  of  S.  3044  requires  financial  dis- 
closxure  by  all  elected  Federal  officials, 
highly  psdd  Federal  employees,  and  can- 
didates for  Congress  in  general  elections. 

Its  provisims  are  a  vast  Improvement 


over  existing  law,  and  I  commend  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
for  reporting  them  out.  This  amendment 
would  strengthen  (Usclosure  require- 
ments in  three  Important  respects. 

First,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
my  amendment  requires  disclosure  of 
the  £unounts  of  all  income  and  property 
taxes  paid.  Recent  revelations  about  the 
tax  affairs  of  tbe  President  and  former 
Vice  President  have  created  the  impres- 
sion that  there  are  two  sets  of  tax  laws, 
one  for  the  politicians  and  one  for  every- 
body else.  There  is  only  one  way  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  Federal  officials  pay 
their  fair  share  of  taxes,  and  that  is  by 
disclosing  the  amount  of  taxes  they  pay. 

Second,  this  amendment  expands  the 
dislcosure  requirements  to  Include  non- 
incumbent  candidates  for  President  and 
primary  candidates  for  all  Federal  elec- 
tive office.  This  will  discourage  persons 
with  questionable  financial  backgrounds 
from  seeking  Federal  office  and  will  Tn^kf 
available  to  the  electorate  information 
about  the  finances  of  all — ^not  just 
some — candidates  in  Federal  primary 
and  general  elections.  It  would  place  all 
candidates  for  Federal  office  on  the  same 
footing. 

Finally,  the  amendment  advances  the 
effective  date  of  the  first  disclosure  from 
May  15,  1975.  to  30  days  after  enact- 
ment. This  maximizes  the  chances  that 
financlEil  disclosure  will  occur  prior  to 
the  November  elections. 

This  amendment  strikes  a  fair  balance 
between  the  public's  right  to  know  and 
the  candidate's  right  to  privacy.  It  does 
not  require  disclosure  of  each  charity 
to  which  every  candidate  makes  a  con- 
tribution or  his  tax  return.  It  requires 
disclosure  of  the  amounts  of  taxes;  and 
that  is  all.  And  that.  Mr.  President,  ought 
to  be  enough  to  assure  the  public  that 
the  candidate  has  In  fact  paid  his  share 
of  State  and  Federal  taxes. 

Financial  disclosure  is  needed  not  so 
much,  because  of  the  wrongdoing  it  may 
expose  or  prevent,  but  because  of  the 
doubts  it  will  lay  to  rest.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  public  officials 
abide  by  the  laws  they  make  and  admin- 
ister. The  primary  purpose  of  ftm^rtfi^t] 
disclosure  to  convince  the  public  that  it 
can  trust  its  elected  representatives. 
There  is  no  oth^  way.  Trust  must  be 
earned  with  facts;  it  cannot  be  elicited 
with  empty  words. 

Watergate  and  other  sordid  events 
of  recent  months  have  shown  us  politics 
at  its  worst.  In  the  actions  of  Judge 
Sirica,  Elliot  Richardson,  Archibald  Cox, 
and  Leon  Jaworski.  It  has  also  shown  us 
public  service  at  its  best.  Watergate 
could  have  occurred  anywhere  in  the 
world,  but  only  in  a  great  and  good  na- 
tion could  the  stdseeqnent  effort  to  find 
th.>  truth  and  do  justice  have  been  made. 

The  legacy  of  Watergate  can  be  dther 
lingering  public  cynicism  and  govern- 
mental drift,  or  more  open  and  effective 
self-government.  I  believe  we  have  the 
will  and  the  vision  to  make  the  right 
choice,  and  that  the  enactment  of  fi- 
nancial disclosure  legislation  Is  an  im- 
portant part  of  that  choice. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 
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The    PRE8IDINO    OFFICER.    "Who 
yields  tUne? 

Ux.  CAKNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  have  sort  of  mixed  emotions  about 
this  amendment.  The  fun  disclosure  pro- 
vision that  Is  In  the  bill  now  before  us 
was  my  ammdment.  and  I  thought  It  was 
quite  oomprdienslTe.  It  related.  I 
thmight,  to  every  Item  that  would  reflect 
on  a  person's  puhUc  Ufe,  that  Is.  the 
source  of  each  Item  of  Income,  of  reim- 
bursement, of  any  gift  that  they  might 
receive  outside  of  the  Immediate  family. 
the  identity  of  assets  held,  the  amoimt  of 
Hfi^q^Bfjf.  all  transactions  In  securities, 
all  transactions  In  commodities,  and  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  homes,  and  I  thoiight 
we  did  everything  in  there  that  was  nec- 
essary to  have  a  full  and  complete  dis- 
closure. I  did  stop  short  of  an  amend- 
ment reciulrlnff  them  to  file  the  Income 
tax  return  which  would  carry  with  It  the 
Items  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  sug- 
geeted.  I  did  that  because  many  people 
have  felt  axKl  stm  feel  that  everyone  Is 
entitled  to  some  privacy  and  iierhaps  the 
ODly  privacy  left  Is  that  V^hlch  Is  cov- 
oed  on  Vbe  Income  tax  return.  But  I  may 
say.  If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  then 
the  only  thing  that  would  be  omitted 
would  be  contrlbutloDs  to  charity.  That 
would  be  the  only  thing  I  can  think  of 
that  wmdd  not  be  covered  under  this 
disdosure  feature. 

I  do  not  feel  very  strongly  about  It  but 
I  think  It  Is  a  question  of  whether  Con- 
gress wants  to  Include  all  these  people — 
not  simply  Congress — but  to  Include  civil 
servants  with  grade  16  and  above,  to  in- 
clude the  mllltaiy.  and  to  include  all 
monbers  of  the  Judiciary. 

So  I  am  prepared  to  yltid  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and,  at  such  time  as 
it  is  vppnBtiMte,  I  Intend  to  move  to  table 
tbB  amendment,  because  It  is  Just  a 
straight  up  and  down  Issue  of  whether 
we  want  to  have  complete  disclosure  to 
indode  the  income  tax  return,  or  whether 
we  do  not,  because,  as  I  see  it,  the  only 
thing  remaining  after  we  have  this,  is 
contributloas  to  charity.  I  ean  wdl 
undetstand  the  reasons  for  the  amend- 
ment. It  arises  out  of  the  publicity  given 
to  t&e  report  ffled  here  a  few  minutes 
•lo. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJODRlOlENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  aak  unantanoos  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completeB  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  13  o'clock 
nooo  tomorrow. 

■nw  FRBBIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HsTHAWAT).  Without  Objection,  it  Is  so 
ordend. 


tention  at  that  time  that  the  vote  on 
cloture  will  occur  at  1  o'clock? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  vote  on 
cloture  will  occur  after  the  call  to  estab- 
lish a  quorum,  which  would  begin  at  1 
o'clock.     _____ 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RBCOGNmON  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROJCUIRE  ON  FRIDAY, 
APRIL  S,  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
Z  ask  unanimous  consent  that  (m  Friday 
next,  the  disttaigulshed  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Psoxmctk)  may  be  recog- 
nized for  15  miraitiest  after  the  two  lead- 
en or  their  designees  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — may  I  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  majority  whip,  is  it  the  In- 


FEDERAL  ELECrnOF  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

•nxe  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
dderatlon  of  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  prbvide  for  public  financing  of 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

Mr.  HUGH  BCOTTC.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent,  coiiu>rehen^ve  editorial  in  to- 
day's Christian  Science  Monitor  wraps 
up  the  entire  campsdgn  finance  reform 
picture.  In  view  of  our  continuing  debate 
on  this  subject,  I  offer  this  outstanding 
article  for  the  review  of  my  eolleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Ricoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Tbk    Monitor's    Vnw!    Campaign    ITkancb 

RETcaiK 

Campaign  reform,  made  daily  more  Im- 
perative by  the  contlQulng  flood  of  dlsclo- 
Buree  of  massive  abueea  dvurlng  the  1073  cam- 
paign. Is  not  moving  abead  tlrrough  the 
Congrees  as  fast  as  w«  would  Uke.  But  It  la 
moving.  And  proepects  are  reasonably  good 
for  a  healthy  reform  Mil. 

The  leglfllattT»  situation  Is  as  foUom: 
The  Senate  has  before  It  a  comprehensive 
reform  bill  which  was  approved  by  the  Rules 
Committee  last  month.  It  has  been  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  the  last  week.  Ben. 
James  AUen  of  Alabaqia,  who  was  outvoted 
by  the  Boles  Oommlttee  7-to-l,  Is  running 
a  sophisticated  flllbusler  effort  on  the  floor. 
The  first  stage  of  his  delay  campaign  Was 
«*  offer  a  series  of  amendments.  FortwiliSely 
those  were  defeated.  Bfc  may  next  try  to  pro- 
voke a  series  of  cloture  votes  and  delay  ac- 
tum long  enough  so  the  senators  may  feel 
compelled  to  move  on  to  something  else. 
Tike  pabUc  ^onld  support  a  cloture  move 
to  cut  short  delay  and  let  the  Senate  vote 
era  the  bUl  on  Its  merlte. 

In  the  House,  too,  pvbllc  backing  U  needed 
to  keep  oamptlgn  referm  action  going.  The 
Hoiise  li  considering  two  bUls.  The  first,  the 
Anderson -UdaU  bUl  which  was  submittMl  to 
the  House  last  year,  embraces  most  of  the 
Senate  hut's  desirable  campaign  reforms.  The 
eeoond  bill  Is  that  emtor^lng  from  the  House 
Administration  Comnilttee  under  Chairman 
Wayns  Hays.  The  Hays  bill  appears  to  be 
shaping  up  as  a  vemlon  asking  the  least 
change — but  unfortunately  It,  not  the  Ander- 
son-Udall  bill,  will  be  the  basis  for  House 
action.  Thus  the  task  In  the  House  will  be 
to  beef  up  the  eventual  Hays  bill  In  the 
three  areas  it  appeato  likely  to  be  weak — 
In  providing  for  a  strong  enforcement  arm 
uqder  an  Independent  Federal  Election  Com- 
mtelon;  In  making  s|ire  campaign  spending 
limits  are  set  high  enough  so  that  rivals  will 
have  a  fair  chance  to  unseat  Incumbents; 
and  In  providing  public  financing  for  con- 
gressional as  weU  as  presidential  races. 

Representative  Hays  only  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  seemed  determined  to  clamp  procedural 
restrictions  on  his  bill  so  the  House  would 
have  to  pass  it  or  reject  it,  without  demo- 


cratic debate  and  acden^Unent.  Fortunately, 
after  a  stiff  public  lebake  catalyzed  by  a 
full-page  (Common  Cause  ad*,  Representative 
Hays  has  reportedly  decided  t6  let  his  com- 
mittee's blU  get  the  review  by  the  House 
that  It  needs. 

rrs  SHAPE 

What  are  the  csiMpa^gn  finance  reforms 
It  is  now  hoped  Watergnte  will  bnng7 

Reform  advocates  put  ^em  Into  four  main 
groups: 

1.  An  Independent  enforcement  body.  Both 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  Anderson-Udall  bUI 
would  create  a  Federal  Election  Comiklselon 
(FEC)  with  Its  own  power  to  prosecute  at- 
fenders.  Tlte  Hays  blU  wooM  omit  tiM  FEO 
and  would  leave  enforoflpaeat  In  the  Justice 
Department.  The  Nlz^n  proposal  would 
create  an  FEC.  but  wovld  follow  the  Bays 
bill  In  leaving  enforcei^snt,tb  the  Justice 
Department.  A  conflict  is  poeM  by  having 
the  Justice  Department>— a  Cabinet  depart- 
ment wlthm  the  executive  branch  Shown 
vulnerable  to  political  pressure  by  Water- 
gate— police  election  finances.  Reform  ad- 
vocates think  the  Setiate/ Anderson-Udall 
provision  for  Independent  enforcement  will 
likely  be  passed. 

2.  Limits  on  contrlbationa.  The  amount 
individuals  or  Interest  groui>s  could  con- 
tribute to  campaigns  varies  in  the  Senate, 
Anderson-Udall,  Hays,  and  Nlzon  veralona. 
But  limits  i4>pear  likely  to  pass.  The  Sen- 
ate bUl  would  allow  tSdlvlduAls  to  give  a 
candidate  $8,0(X)  for  a  primary  race,  another 
$3,000  tot  the  general  etoctlon,  for  a  total  of 
$6,000  per  candidate.  An  Individual  could 
give  no  more  than  $25,(k)0  for  all  campaigns 
he  wanted  to  cover.  In  the  various  versions, 
interest  groups — such  fes  the  political  «c^ 
tion  committees  of  buslhess,  labor,  wind  pub- 
lic Interest  organlzatloas — could  be  limited 
to  a  celling  ranging  tro^n  $2,600  to  $6,000  In 
contributions  to  single  caodldates.  But  tbcy 
could  give  in  all  Hotiss  and  Senate  as  ma 
as  presidential  contests,  without  the  $88,000 
aggregate  llmR  Indlvldmals  wotild  face. 

3.  Limits  (m  campaign  spending,  tist 
Nixon  administration  is  against  limits  oa 
campaign  spending;  tHe  Hoys  and  Ssos^to 
versions  Include  them,  uaiag  dlffezeat  fi»- 
mulas.  The  Hays  bUl  wetad  set  a  $20  mfflioa 
limit  on  a  presidential  race,  which  appean 
a  sufficient  sum.  But  It  would  set  a  icm 
House  race'  ceUlng,  say  ,of  $69,000  or  $60,000. 
Since  in  most  recent  tlglit  House  races 
spending  passed  the  $100,000- mark,  the  low 
ceiling  has  been  dubbed  an  "incumbents  pro- 
tection act"  by  reform 'advocates.  Ironietiiy, 
then,  reformers  want  to  keep  ran\r>algB 
spending  high  enough  so  that  Inciiniiyntt 
don't  swap  the  2-to-l  advantage  they  now 
hold  in  attracting  fuhds,  fo^  a  law  that 
would  keep  challengets  from  mounting  a 
viable  campaign. 

4.  Pubtto  subsidies  tot  prlsaary  and  geB> 
eral  elections.  Emergiag  i»apoaals  vary  on 
this  Issue.  The  ad mlnistratton  opposes  any 
mandatory  or  voluntary  public  (lnancli)g  t<f 
any  election.  The  Hays  bill  would  make  pnb- 
lie  financing  of  presUenilsI  general  elec- 
tions mandatory,  the  revenue  to  oome  fMB 
the  existing  tax  eheekOlT  system;  but  it 
would  skip  public  flaabclng  for  preeidsatUl 
primarite  or  i6t  congressional  races.  The  Sen- 
ate bUl  would  aUow  fell  publlo  f undlag  for 
presidential  and  oongaesslonal  geoeral.  els^ 
tlons,  plus  public  funds  in  primaries  on  s 
matching  basis.  Some:  ooaipromlse  is  lUuly 
to  develop.  ' 

The  healthy  inflow  ^f  tax-checkoff  money 
on  federal  income  tax  returns  now  Indlcatn 
there  wotild  be  plenty  In  tb*  Treasury  to  pay 
for  a  presidential  prliAary  and  general  sM^ 
tions  in  1976.  Raising  the  money  for  puMt* 
funding  of  all  federal  [slsottDns  thus  sboaU 
be  no  problem. 

AJKB   PI^RFOSE 

The  purpose  of  casspaign  finance  reform 
is  to  reduce  the  Infiuenoe  of  special  intend 
money-givers  to  tolerable  limits. 
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Reducing  the  amount  an  interest  group 
ean  glw  any  offioeseeker  to,  say,  $2,500  In  a 
liobooo  campaign  should  keep  politicians 
from  being  pocketed  by  big  givers.  When 
contrtbutors  can  give  as  much  as  $20,000  or 
n»re  as  they  do  now,  It  is  much  harder  for 
ofBoe  holders  to  ignore  their  wishes. 

The  purpoae  of  campaign  finance  reform 
U  not  to  do  away  with  infiuence  groups, 
bowever.  Lobbies  presenting  the  views  of 
business  or  labor  or  of  the  environmentalists 
should  have  the  right  to  petition  congress- 
nien  openly  and  to  present  their  eases  to  the 
public.  This  is  democratic  procedure. 

Nor  Is  the  purpose  of  campaign  reform  to 
veaksn   the   present   political    system    and 
ruminate  entirely  such  rltee  as  the  fund- 
lalBlng  dinner.   Abuses  should  be   stopped. 
Interest  groups  should  not  be  able  to  buy 
up  seats  at  party  dinners  or  earmark  gifts  for 
medflc  candidates.  Functions  like  dinners 
help  In  rallying  the  faithful.  But  with  such 
events  as  the  $l,000-a-plate  Republican  and 
$S00-a-plate  Dnnocratic  fund-raising  bashes 
to  reoent  days;    with   most   giving   coming 
from    Intwest    groups,    rallying    the    votMS 
seems  less  the  goal  than  raking  In  the  dollars. 
Nor  need  parties  be  weakened  because  can- 
didates would  be  less  dependent  on  them 
for  financial  support.  The  two  major  parties 
have  been  losing  voter  allegiance  as  It  is. 
under  the  present  system.  They  could  per- 
haps   regain    Influence    among    thoughtful 
voters  If  the  parties  stressed  platform  and 
policies  more,  and  financial  power  less. 

Again,  the  purpose  of  campaign  finance 
leftvm  is  to  hold  the  influence  of  money- 
giving  to' tolerable  limits.  When  90  pwcent 
of  campaign  contributions  come  from  only  1 
percent  of  the  people,  as  Is  now  the  case, 
too  moch  influence  is  clearly  In  too  few 
bands. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  9^  unanimous  consult  that  on  each 
of  the  two  amendments  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Twinessee  (Mr. 
Bakkr),  No.  1126  and  No.  1075.  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTC^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  No.  977,  ctoes  not 
require  the  disclosure  of  Income  tax  re- 
turns. As  the  Senator  from  Nevada  men- 
tioned, it  does  not  require  disclosure  of 
charitaUe  deductions.  It  does  not  require 
disclosure  of  any  other  deducUons:  it 
lequires  only  the  disclosure  of  the  amount 
of  Income  ttaes  and  propoty  taxes. 

The  reason  ^r  the  disclosure  require- 
ment should  be  painfully  (>bvious  to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate.  The  reason  is  that 
the  public  wants  to  make  sure  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  its  tax  system,  it  wants  to  make 
sure  of  the  integrity  of  the  political  in- 
stitutions in  this  country,  and  of  its  pub- 
lic men  and  women.  EKmbts  in  the  public 
mind  about  whether  all  Federal  ofBclals 
are  really  paying  their  fair  share  of 
taxes  are  understandable;  and  the 
American  people  have  a  ri^t  to  be  re- 
assured on  that  score.  I  do  not  scpect  the 
amendment  will  prevent  wrongd<dng  or 
expose  wrongdoing.  I  am  sure  that  most 
public  officials  pay  their  taxes.  This  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  vast  majority  of  pub- 
lic officials  who  are  law  abiding  and  who 
do  abide  by  the  laws  which  they  make 
and  administer,  as  well  as  for  the  pub- 
lic's benefit.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to 
put  to  rest  those  suspicions  and  those 
doubts  about  not  only  the  integrity  of 
men  and  women  in  public  ofBce,  and  can- 
didates running  for  public  ofllce,  but 
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about  the  institutions  of  this  cotmtry,  in- 
cluding Its  tax  system. 

Mr.  CANNON.  On  the  matter  of  prop- 
erty taxes,  that  is  ah-eady  a  matter  of 
public  record  so  the  Senator  has  not 
asked  for  anything  that  is  not  a  matter 
of  pubUc  record.  The  only  thing  the 
Sen4itor  is  asking  for  is  the  amount  of 
the  Income  tax  they  file.  The  question 
is,  does  the  Senator  want  to  require  ev- 
eryone to  make  public  the  amoimt  of 
his  income  tax?  If  the  Senator  does,  he 
might  Just  as  well  have  them  file  the 
entire  inccune  tax  return  and  make  It 
public. 

So  f ar  as  I  8Lm  concerned,  I  would  just 
as  soon  make  everyone's  public  and  I 
may  offer  an  amendment  to  that  effect. 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  If  it  is  true  that 
property  taxes  are  a  matter  of  public 
record,  then  there  should  not  be  any 
objection  to  that  portion  of  the  amaid- 
ment.  The  fact  is  that  Information  on 
property  taxes  is  very  dlfBcult  to  ob- 
tain. In  some  States  It  is  more  difficult 
than  in  other  States.  This  amendment 
would  collect  that  Information  in  one 
central  place  and  make  it  easily  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

On  the  other  point.  I  feel  strongly  that 
pubUc  officials  do  have  a  right  to  privacy, 
and  that  their  privacy  should  be  pro- 
tected. Disclosure  of  the  Income  tax  re- 
turn would  invade  that  right.  This 
amendment  Is  intended  to  strike  the  bal- 
ance between  the  right  of  privacy  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  American  public's 
right  to  know. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Bir.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  asnendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  SriVEwaow) . 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
There  was  not  a  sufflcioit  second. 
Mr.    STEVENSON.    Mr.   Presldwit,   I 
suggest  the  alienee  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  derk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  STEvn»soN>. 

On  t^iis  question  the  yeas  and  nas^s 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  eaU 
the  rolL 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT),  the  SoiBtor  frwn  Alaska 
(Mr.  GaAVEL),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Httgrxs),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas   (Mr.  Bemtseh)    are  neoeflsarUy 
absent. 
I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 


from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bhock), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ms- 
THiAS),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  is  absent  due 
to  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  annoimce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Soiator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  would  vote  "ns«r." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  34, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 


Baker 

Bennett 

Bible 

Buckley 

Byid, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Cannon 
Church 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Domenlci 
Dominick 


Aboureak 

Allen 

Bartlett 

Bayb 

BeaU 

Bellmon 

Blden 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Case 

CbUes 

Clark 

Cook 

Cranston 

Dole 

Eagleton 

OrU&n 

Oumey 
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TEAS— 34 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Pannln 

Fong 

Goldwater 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Helms 

Hruska 

Long 

McClellan 

NAYS — 55 

HaskeU 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

HoUinga 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

JavlU 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Manirtleld 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Uetcair 

Metzenbatun 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Muakle 


McClure 

McOee 

Moss 

Nunn 

PeU 

Sparkman 

Stennts 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Yoving 


Nelws 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Soott,  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Weldcar 

WiUlams 


Aiken 
Bentsen 
Brock 
Pulbrlght 


NOT  VOTtNO— 11 
Oravel  Percy 


Huddleston 

Hughes 

Mathlas 


Scott. 

William  L. 
Tower 


So  the  motion  to  table  was  rejected. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
dlstingtdshed  Senator  trota.  nUnais  ask 
for  a  rollcall  vote? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  aoen  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  aquonun. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPICEai.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clei*  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
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amendment  No.  1052  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated  by  the  clerk.     

The  PRBSZDXNO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  1092  is  as  follows: 

Sac.  403.  No  Mecdber  of  Oongrea  shall  sc- 
oapt  or  rec«lTB  b&j  honorarl\im,  fee,  pey- 
mant,  or  expense  allowance  other  than  for 
astoal  oat-of-poek*t  tzavel  and  lodging  ex- 
penaee  from  any  aoarce  i^iataoever  for  any 
ipeech,  article,  writing,  dlacunlon.  meeiac*. 
or  appearance  other  than  In  payment  of  bis 
oOdal  salary  and  foi  official  relinbursemants 
of  aUowanoes  fttim  the  xmited  States  Tteas- 
ury. 

Mr.  ROBESIT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Tes;  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  my  im- 
derstandlng  the  Senator  would  want  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Having  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  with  the  distin- 
guished  Senator,  I  understand  It  Is  agree- 
able with  him  if  we  get  consent  to  vote 
on  the  amendment  at  the  hour  of  2:30 
p.m.  today. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  would  be  entirely 
satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  propose  a  unanimous-consent  request, 
without  any  division  of  time. 

The  PRXSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yl^dd? 

Bfr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Does  the  Senator  have  any 
idea  how  long  he  wishes  to  take  on  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  I  wiU  speak  all  the 
time  that  another  Senator  does  not  wish 
to  speak.  If  the  Senator  would  wish  to 
use  the  entire  time,  it  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I  will 
yield  any  time  the  Senator  desires  to 
speak. 

Mr.  COOK.  All  I  wish  to  do  is  clear 
up  the  time  sttuatton.  I  have  no  objec- 
tiim  to  the  amendment.  Prom  my  stand- 
point, I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment.  I  was  wondering, 
with  the  vote  not  occurring  until  2:30, 
whether  the  Senator  would  wish  to  dwell 
on  this  subject  until  2:30.  or  recess  until 
a  convenient  ttane. 

Ui.  ALUN.  No.  I  do  not  think  we 
oufltet  to  recess.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
important  matter,  which  should  be  fully 
debated.  I  do  not  think  we  should  recess. 
I  think  it  would  be  well  if  the  Senator 
could  encourage  other  Senators  to  come 
in  and  Usten  to  this  diseusslon. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  would  suggest  that  (his  is 
his  amendment.  I  appreciate  the  sugges- 
tion Hiat  I  encourage  other  Senators  to 
come  in  and  hear  the  debate,  but  it  Is  his 
amendment,  and  I  am  sure  he  would 
want  other  Senators  to  come  here. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  appreciate  the  disUn- 
ffulihed  Senator  from  Kentucky's  sitting 
through  the  diwniMinn  I  hope  he  will 
lend  his  ai^roving  voice  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  understood  him  to  say  he  was  for 
the  amendment  i   . 

Mr.  COOK.  That  Is  right. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  I  apppteclate  that  position 
of  the  distinguished  Senator.  I  believe  it 
would  be  about  the  first  amendment  that 
we  have  agreed  upon  since  this  bill  has 
been  under  dlscusslou  tor  the  last  7  or  8 
days. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  am  not  sure  whether  It  is 
or  not. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  for  public 
flnanclng,  and  the  fienator  from  Ala- 
bama is  not;  many  6f  the  amendments 
have  had  Oiat  context  In  them. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  Eim  net  here  to  get  into  a 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
about  the  rest  of  the  bill;  it  was  Just 
about  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  might  be  weU. 
in  accordance  with  the  custom,  inasmuch 
as  the  clerk  did  not  read  the  amendment 
except  by  title,  to  read  what  is  in  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
would  add  a  new  section  to  the  bUl.  sec- 
tlcHi  402,  which  is  to  be  inserted  on  page 
85.  betw^n  lines  5  and  6.  The  following 
new  section  would  be  added: 

No  Member  of  Congress  shall  accept  or  re- 
ceive any  h<»iorarlum,  fee,  payment,  or  ex- 
pense allowaace  other  tkan  for  actual  out-of- 
pocket  travM  and  lodglag  expenses  from  any 
source  whatsoever  for  any  speech,  article, 
writing,  discussion,  massage,  or  appearance 
other  than  in  payment  of  his  official  salary 
and  for  official  relmbur^ments  or  aUowanoes 
from,  the  United  S^tet  Treasury. 

That  would  include  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  a  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

The  figures  that  I  noticed  in  a  mem- 
orandum Just  the  other  day — I  do  not 
have  the  memorandum  with  me  at  the 
time,  but  this  would  be  an  important 
point— Indicated  that  in  1972.  Members 
oi  the  Senate  received  more  than4600,000 
in  honoraria  or  payaaents  tor  speeches 
or  appearances. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  offering  this 
amendment,  because  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  since  he  first  entered  politics 
as  a  member  of  the  Alabama  State  Legis- 
lature in  1939,  has  aever  accepted  any 
fee,  payment,  honorarium,  expense  pay- 
ment, or  anything  else  of  value  whatso- 
ever for  any  appearance  or  speech  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  has.  ever 
made. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  takes  the 
P06itl(m  that  if  he  feels  that  it  is  a  part 
of  his  duty  and  responsibility  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  UJ3.  Senatf  to  accept  an  invi- 
tation to  speak  or  appear  on  a  program, 
that  appearance  should  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  That  Is 
the  Invariable  custom  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  followed  for  some  35  years, 
and  he  expects  to  continue  that  custom. 

Much  more  Uhportant.  though,  than 
this  amendment,  which  I  anticipate  will 
get  a  fairly  good  vote,  was  an  amend- 
ment that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  in- 
troduced some  time  ago.  That  amend- 
ment received  very  little  notice  In  the 
media.  It  was  an  amendment  tliat  would 
have  prevented . 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  so  tha^  we  might  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment. 

Hie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment the  Senator  f ron  Alabama  offered 
would  have  prevented  any  Monber  of 
the  93d  Congress,  the  Congress  f^ch 
we  are  now  in,  friim  receiving  any 
matching  funds,  or  any  Federal  subsidy, 
in  connection  with  a  race  for  the  Presi- 
dential nomination  of  either  of  the  po- 
litical parties  for  the  Presidential  term 
commencing  January  20,  1972,  which,  of 
course,  will  be  the  poeition  that  will  be 
at  stake  in  1976.  A  fairly  good  vote  was 
cast  for  that  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  took  the 
position  that  if  the  public  taxpayer  sub- 
sidy was  an  idea  whoee  time  had  come, 
then  certainly  a  Member  of  Congress 
who  favored  the  subsidy  plan  would  have 
no  objection,  in  order  to  get  the  prin- 
ciple enacted,  to  waiving  his  right  or 
claim  to  any  sut>sidy  payment  by  the  tax- 
payers which  would  aid  him  in  further- 
ing his  political  ambltlcm  in  the  race  for 
the  presidential  nomination  of  (me  of  the 
two  major  parties. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  felt  that 
surely  v^iat  was  involved  was  not  money, 
but  principle.  He  felt  certtOn  that  those 
who  are  pushing  the  bill — and  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  seme  of  Itie  people  who  are 
pushing  the  bUl  are  petiietual  candidates 
for  President — the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama thought  that  shice  there  iirss  so 
much  interest  in  this  principle,  they 
would  be  willing  to  waive  their  claim  to  a 
subsidy  In  their  race  fbr  the  presidential 
nomlnati(Ki.  But  he  was  wrong  about 
that.  There  was  not  a  single  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  was  legarded  as  a  pos- 
sible or  probable  potential  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  who  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  ffom  Alidiama — ^not 
a  single  <Hie  of  th«n. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  questioh? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

MP.  DOLE.  Let  me  say.  as  a  part  of 
the  question,  that  I  share  the  view  that 
the  Senator  expressed  with  reference  to 
tlie  amendment.  I  was  wondering 
whether  the  Senator  could  not  modify 
his  amendment  to  include  a  Member  of 
Congress,  so  as  to  pr^ent  a  Senator  or 
Member  of  the  Hou&e  from  receiving 
any  such  Income.  It  might  be  faii;  to 
prevent  him  from  receiving  any  other 
income,  whether  it  be  stocks,  bonds,  in- 
terest, or  whatever  e]se  it  may  be. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  the  {Senator  wishes  to 
offer  an  amendment.  t)ie  amendment  will 
be  open  to  amendment  at  2:30  o'clock. 
There  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Senator  from  offering;  an  amendment  at 
that  sort. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  qilestiOn  Is  whether 
there  might  be  any  Income  different  from 
an  honorarium..  There  might  be  income 
from  some  other  source. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  opinion,  one 
way  or  the  other,  on  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal. But  anything  M«(hlch  makes  use  of 
the  office  of  the  UJS.  Senator  or  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives^  is,  I 
think,  subject  to  regulation  by  Congress. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  As  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  said,  the  outside  lnc(»ie  part 
would  be  waived. 

Mr.  ALLE^N.  I  do  not  know  about  out- 
side Income. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  to  accept  such  an  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  woud  have  to  see  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  occurs  to  me  that  what 
the  Senator  is  proposing  means  that  per- 
haps the  people  who,  before  they  came 
to  the  Senate,  had  never  accumulated 
any  of  the  world's  wealth,  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  make  any  additional  income, 
while  those  who  have  inherited  wealth 
may  continue  to  enjoy  such  wealth.  I 
hope  that  that  never  occurs. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama does  not  see  it  that  way.  The  fact 
Is  that  no  Member  of  Congress  should 
use  his  office  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing outside  honoraria  or  payments  that 
he  would  not  receive  if  he  were  not  a 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  about  Members  of 
Congress  who  were  lecturers  for  hono- 
raria before  they  came  to  Congrees. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  This  does  not  control  that. 
This  Just  seeks  to  control  the  actions  of 
Members  of  Congress  while  they  are 
Members  of  Congress.  Obviously  that  is 
all  that  can  be  controlled. 

The  Senator  from  Texas,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  office,  would  be 
abel  to  obtain  all  the  honoraria  that  any- 
one Is  willing  to  accord  to  him. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  the  Senator's 
amendment  does  is  deny  a  professional 
lecturer  or  writer  Income  from  that  pro- 
fession after  he  becomes  a  Senator,  but 
it  does  not  deny  a  business  man,  lawyer, 
or  farmer  his  Income  after  he  comes  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  but  the  Senator  seems 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  service  in  Con- 
gress is  public  service,  whereas  these 
other  services  the  Senator  Is  talking 
about  are  private  services,  and  one  pri- 
vate service  added  to  another  private 
service  is  all  right.  A  private  service 
added  to  a  public  service  does  not  come 
out  Just  right,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Could  a  Senator  use  his 
public  office  to  enhance  his  personal 
wealth  by  using  the  office  to  enhance  his 
business  Interests? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  This  Senator  does  not 
have  any  business  Interests. 

Mr.  TOWER.  This  Senator  does  not. 
either. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  What  is  the  Senator  argu- 
ing about,  then? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  simply  pointing  out 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  shortcomings 
In  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  has  a  right 
to  argue  against  it.  and  also  vote  against 
it,  and  I  imagine  the  Senator  will  be  in 
the  majority. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Because  he  is  prorich  and 
antipoor,  is  that  It? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  \rtiat  the  Senator 
says.  TtM  Senator  from  Alabama  does  not 
see  it  that  way. 


Mr.  President,  going  on  with  the 
amendment  forbidding  Members  of  the 
93d  Congress  from  running  for  President 
on  the  political  subsidy  provided  by  this 
bill:  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  if  we 
knock  out  of  this  bill — cmd  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  tried  to  do  that  and 
failed — this  tremendous  subsidy  for  can- 
didates for  the  Presidential  nominations 
of  the  two  parties,  we  would  find  prac- 
tically all  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of 
this  bin.  This  Is  a  monumental  subsidy, 
Mr.  President,  that  Is  given  to  potential 
candidates  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion and  the  Republican  nomination  for 
the  Presidency. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  more  candi- 
dates for  the  Presideiwy  here  In  the  halls 
of  Congress  than  In  any  other  area.  Prom 
reading  in  the  newspt^iJers  from  time  to 
time  about  the  various  candidates  of  po- 
tential candidates,  It  appears  that  there 
are  some  8  or  10  In  Ccmgress  that  are 
regarded  as  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency. None  of  them  have  made  any  out- 
right announcements,  but  every  single 
one  of  them  win  have  the  right  to  get 
from  the  Public  Treasury  up  to  $7.5  mU- 
lion,  each. 

Is  that  campaign  reform?  Tliat  adds  a 
new  element:  in  order  to  get  that  $7.5 
mUlion,  it  would  be  necessary  for  one  of 
these  candidates — and  do  not  forget  that 
this  subsidy  provision  Is  going  to  in- 
crease greatly  the  number  of  candi- 
dates—to receive  in  contributions  of  up 
to  $250  a  like  amount,  because  the 
matching  Is  on  a  50-60  basis. 

I  thought  the  argument  had  been  made 
that  one  of  the  reasons  that  political 
campaigns  are  not  conducted  properly  Is 
that  there  Is  too  much  money  b«dng 
spent.  WeU,  if  that  be  stricken,  why  add 
this  $7.5  minion  to  the  campaign  funds 
of  the  various  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency? Iliat  would  be  doubling,  I  assume 
In  most  cases,  what  had  been  raised  from 
private  sources. 

What  ought  to  be  done,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— and  eariier  today  the  Senator 
from  Alabemia  offered  an  amendment 
that  would  have  done  so — is  cut  the 
amoimt  of  contributions  to  be  made 
down  to  a  maximum  of  $250  for  Presi- 
dential races  and  $100  for  congressional 
races.  But  It  got  mighty  few  votes,  be- 
cause there  is  no  Interest  in  cutting  down 
on  overall  expenditures.  There  is  no  in- 
terest in  that,  as  witness  the  Presidential 
nomination  contests,  adding  $7.5  miUIon 
to  the  $7.5  mfillon  that  the  candidate 
coUects. 

Another  danger  that  I  foresee,  Mr. 
President,  In  this  tremendous  subsidy 
given  to  Presidential  candidates,  is  in  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  have  to  go  Into 
these  Presidential  preference  primaries. 
AU  they  have  to  do  is  receive  contribu- 
tions and  get  them  matched  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  matched  by  the  tsuc- 
pasrers.  They  could  refrain  from  going 
Into  the  primaries,  conserve  these  tre- 
mendous sums  of  mcsiey,  and  go  to  the 
nationtd  conventions  of  the  parties  with 
a  campaign  fund  for  expenditures  at  the 
convention  of  up  to  $15  million. 

Well,  I  do  not  say  that  anything 
Improper  would  ti^e  place  with  a  can- 
didate or  two  candidates  or  three  candi- 
dates being  In  Chicago  or  Miami  at  the 


national  convention  armed  with  $15  mil- 
Uon  in  cash.  That  Is  possible  imder  this 
bin.  I  do  not  know  that  a  sinister  use 
wduld  be  made  of  that  $15  million.  But  Z 
do  not  see  that  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country,  should  be 
called  on  to  put  up  a  subsidy  of  $7.5 
million  to  everyone  who  wants  to  run  for 
President  and  who  can  get  out  and  raise 
a  quarter  of  a  miUion  dollars.  That  Is  the 
requirement. 

I  gUess  you  have  to  be  35  years  old  to 
get  this  money,  but  that  would  be  the 
only  requirement — that  and  getting 
$250,000  in  ecmtributions  of  not  more 
than  $250.  So  it  could  all  be  raised  in  one 
State;  it  could  elU  be  redsed  in  one  coim- 
ty,  or  it  could  all  be  raised  in  one  city. 
It  could  an  be  raised  by  members  of 
a  pressure  group,  and  once  they  raise  the 
$250,000.  they  apply  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  match  than.  It  backs  up  and 
takes  that  in,  and  acts  prospectively  and 
retrospectively.  It  takes  them  all  in. 
everything  they  have  coUected  and 
everything  they  wiU  coUect  In  the  future, 
on  matching. 

I  believe  that  that  amendment,  if 
properly  presented  to  the  country,  would 
receive  the  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, not  making  that  money  available 
to  Members  of  Congress  to  set  up  the  sub- 
sidy plan. 

There  has  been  talk  about  the  danger 
of  big  contributions.  Well,  If  Senators 
have  any  worry  about  big  contributions, 
they  ought  to  support  the  sjnendment  I 
introduced  earUer  today — to  Umit  the 
contribution  to  $250  to  a  Presidential 
fund  for  House  and  Senate.  They  are  not 
worried  so  much  about  that.  It  seems  to 
me  that  they  are  worried  about  wanting 
tremendous  sums  on  which  to  nm.  That 
is  what  they  want. 

A  time  or  two  I  have  used  the  example 
of  the  State  of  California.  I  use  that  be- 
cause that  Is  a  large  State.  Not  only  do 
they  provide  for  matching  half  the  con- 
tributions in  the  Senate  race  up  to  a  $100 
ctmtribution,  not  only  do  they  provide  for 
matching  aU  those  contributions  up  to  a 
total  of  $1,400,000  in  a  Senate  race,  which 
would  be,  potentially,  possibly  $700,000 
from  the  Federal  Government  and  $700,- 
000  from  the  candidate — ^that  is,  in  the 
primary — but  once  they  get  to  the  gen- 
eral election,  what  do  they  do? 

The  Federal  Government  writes  them 
a  check  for  each  one  of  the  candidates 
in  the  major  parties.  They  may  have 
financed  half  a  dozen  or  a  dosen  candi- 
dates In  the  two  primaries,  but  once  that 
shapes  down  and  It  gets  down  to  one  on 
each  party,  they  write  each  one  of  those 
candidates  a  check  for  $2,121,000.  That 
is  a  pretty  nice  little  "kitty"  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year,  the 
Senate,  when  a  proposal  was  submitted 
to  it  of  raising  the  salaries  of  Members  of 
Congress.  House  and  Senate,  by  some 
$2.500 — and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
voted  against  that — the  Senate  by  a  top- 
heavy  vote,  as  a  result  of  strong  public 
opinion  against  it,  voted  down  that  pay 
raise,  even  though  It  provided  for  only 
a  $2j500-a-year  raise  for  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  public  going 
to  think — ^if  they  are  ever  advised,  and 
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of  oouise  the  news  inc<iia  are  not  going 
to  da  «  great  deal  about,  advleliw  tlUt 
publlfr— when  they  flad  out  that  we  are 
aeiittBg  up  a  fuad  of  up  to  $lJi  miWoa 
for  each  liamhar  of  tho'Bouee  and  Sen- 
ate t)^  wants  to  run  far  President — $7.5 
QiU]ion<  UP  to  that  amount? 

I  do  not  baUeve  that  the  public  wUl 
look  with  much  favor  on  that.  i.  do  not 
believe  thr  public,  and  Z  do  not  believe 
the  dtizens  of  California,  would  favor  It 
for  every  candidate  in  both  prlipartee 
oulT  these  rupnJag  for  th^  Sens^,  and 
thea  t8.U1.000  for  e«pb,  oaxwUdate  fqr 
the  Seaate  in  t|M  gwma  aMian. 

2t  .they  balk  at -railKng  a  Senator's 
salary  fay  some  $2,&00t  do  you  not  think. 
lifr.  President,  tliay  woidd  choke  an  a  $7^ 
mUUoQ  fund  for  a  PzealdflQtlf4  candidate 
who  is  a  Uamber  of  Congress? 

I  believa  that  thay  would.  Do  you  not 
think.  Mr.  President,  that  tbej  would 
look  with  disfavor  on  settisg  up  a  general 
electtoD  campaign  financed  to  the  extent 
of  $2.i2lJbOO  for  each  party  candidate 
for  the  Senate? 

Why  should  such  tremendous  sum*  be 
spent.  Mr.  Praddant^  ia  taking  the  elec- 
tion process  and  r^noving  It  far  from 
the  grassroots,  far  from  the  people  back 
home,  at  a  time  wh^  we  need  to  take 
more  Interest  In  our  campalgTu.  when  we 
need  more  voluntary  participation,  and 
not  this  mandatory  oontiibuUoQ  fay  the 
taxpayers? 

Mr.  President,  on  the  general  election 
subsidy,  it  would  require  the  taxpayer — 
as  a  member  of  the  great  body  of  tax- 
payers throughout  the  country  to  help 
finance,  because  every  taxpayer  and 
every  dtlien  has  an  interest  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Treasury  and  where  the  tax 
money  goes— to  pay  for  the  campaign 
expenses  of  a  candidate  with  whose  views 
and  polltieal  phUooophy  he  is  in  strong 
disagreement 

Is  that  democracy?  Is  that  r^orm.  to 
put  that  bm^en  on  the  taxpayer  and  say ; 
"Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  yoiu-  funds 
wfll  be  used  to  support  a  candidate 
whether  you  agree  with  his  views  or 
not"? 

A  dyed-ln>the-wool  conservative 
wmdd  be  paying  the  campaign  e33>enses, 
or  helping  to  pay  tbem.  or  an  ultraltti- 
eral  taxpayer  would  be  required  to  help 
pay  the  expenses  of  an  ultraconserva- 
Uve  candidate. 

I  would  ittueh  prefer  the  approach 
of  the  Souitor  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Zavnt)  and  the  Senator  from  Ttanessee 
(Mr.  Bmooi)  .  Later  on  today,  as  I  under- 
staad  it,  they  will  propose  an  amendment 
to  knock  out  title  I  and  substitute  a  pro- 
vision giving  the  taxpayer  a  eretit  of  half 
his  contilbution  up  to  $900.  In  other 
words,  that  would  be  In  effect  a  rebate  of 
$160.  That  would  let  the  taxpayer  make 
oontrlbutlaBs  to  anyone  he  saw  fit.  some- 
one whorte  views  more  nearly  coincided 
with  his  own. 

So  that  sort  of  approach  appeals  to  the 
SenattM-  from  Alahwma.  Certainly  he 
would  support  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Resident,  getting  back  to  the  case 
of  the  situation  in  California — and  it  is 
the  same  picture  throughout  the  coim- 
try.  although  to  a  lesser  degree,  but  na- 
turally the  figures  are  hii^er  in  Cali- 
fornia—the  subsidy  that  the  taxpayer 


would  be  giving  each  of  the  candidates 
for  the  Senate  in  the  |  general  election, 
this  subsidy  of  $2,121.0(^0— and  I  get  that 
figiu'e  from  information  prepared  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminlstra- 
tiODr—I  did  not  furnish  it  myself — after 
consulting  the  information,  I  see  that  my 
memory  was  right  on  it— the  figure  is 
$2,121,000. 

Let  us  compare  that  with  the  salary 
of  a  U.S.  Senator.  Theife  should  be  some 
relationship.  I  would  assmne,  between 
the  compensation  paid  to  the  holder  of 
an  office  and  the  amovqit  of  his  campaign 
funds.  Let  us  see  how  that  compares 
with  the  Oovemment  paying  each  of 
the  Senate  candidates  $2,121,000.  There 
is  no  ];»x>vlslon  about  prudent  manage- 
ment of  this  money.  It  Is  turned  over 
to  him,  app8u%ntly,  just  in  one  big  check. 
He  can  go  out  and  hlse  his  brother-in- 
law  to  be  his  campaign  manager,  at  a 
big  salary.  He  can  gl)«  some  cousin  In 
the  advertising  business  an  override  on 
his  expenditures.  He  c^  set  up  a  high- 
salaried  campaign  staff.  The  Oovem- 
ment Is  paying  it  all,  every  dime  of  it. 
There  is  no  requirement  whatsoever  for 
prudent  management  of  this  money.  It 
ixuA  hands  it  over  to  him. 

According  to  my  arithmetic,  a  U.S. 
Senator  would  make,  during  his  6-yeaz 
term,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars,  slightly  more.  But 
the  Government,  the  taxpayer — ^the  reg- 
imented taxpayers,  I  might  say,  not  the 
volimtary  taxpayers — ^would  be  paying 
for  his  campaign  fund  9  times  sis  much 
as  the  Senator  would  aam  in  his  entire 
6-year  term.  There  is  something  wrong 
somewhere  with  a  situation  such  as  this. 
That  Is  what  this  bill  provides.  I  am  not 
making  this  up;  I  am  not  advocating 
it;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  condemning 
It.  The  Oovemment  would  pay  9  times  as 
much  money  to  the  Senator  as  he  would 
earn  in  6  years  of  service  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  with  not  a  single  bit  of  control 
over  that  money,  excspt  that  It  is  re- 
quired to  go  for  campaign  expenses. 

MR.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield.  , 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
and  his  argument  against  public  financ- 
ing. I  am  strongly  opposed  to  it.  I  do  not 
quite  see  the  relationship  between  the 
amendment  the  Senator  has  offered  now 
to  the  issue  of  public  financing,  and  I 
am  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
would  accept  an  amendment  in  this 
form. 

At  the  end  of  line  7,  strike  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  theieof  a  comma  and 
the  following  language: 

nor  abaM  h«  accept  aiiy  mbaldy  payment 
from  the  tT.S.  Treasury,  imv  sbaU  he  accept 
any  income  from  any  enterprise  that  is  regu- 
latSd  ar  financed  either  wholly  or  In  part  by 
the  government  of  the  Vnlted  States. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  sorry;  I  did  not  hear 
the  first  two  words.  Would  the  Senator 
read  it  again  or  let  me  have  a  copy? 

Mr.  TOW131.  I  will  be  glad  to  provide 
the  Senator  with  a  copy. 

At  the  end  of  line  7,  strike  the  period 
and  insert  a  comma  and  the  following: 
nor  abaU  he  accept  aogr  subsidy  payment 
from  th«  T7.8.  Tteaaury.  nor  shall  he  accept 
any  InocKae  from  any  enterprise  that  la  regu- 


lated or  flnjLQoed  either  wholly  u:  in  part  by 
the  government  of  the  TTolted  States. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
SenatcHT  ttuit  I  would  like  to  have  a  vote 
up  and  down  on  the  amendment  I  have 
offered.  If  the  Senator  fvould  Uke  to  of- 
fer It  as  an  amendment,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  a  right  to  do  so;  and  I  would 
be  willing  at  this  time,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  a  vote  scheduled  at  2 :  30.  to  yield  to 
him,  if  we  can  get  unanimous  consent, 
so  much  of  that  time  as  he  would  like 
to  have  In  order  to  advocate  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  I  might  ask  the  Sen- 
ator a  further  questloit— 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  not  want  to  dilute 
the  amendment  I  have  offered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  This  would  not  dilute  it; 
it  would  strengthen  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  the  Senator  feels  that 
way  about  it.  he  is  at  liberty  to  offer 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  no^  the  Senator  feel 
that  this  Is  consistent  with  the  amend- 
ment he  is  offering? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  What  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  seeking  to  reach  is  one  thing. 
If  the  Senator  from  Texas  wishes  to 
reach  something  else,  he  has  a  right  to 
offer  an  amondment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  Is  my  understanding 
of  the  thrust  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama's amendment  that  a  Senator 
should  not  use  his  office  to  make  adcU- 
tlonal  mcm^.  What  about  a  Ssnator 
who  votes  on  an  agricultural  subsidy  and 
yet  receives  that  subsidy?  What  about  a 
Senator  who  votes  on  the  regulation  of 
the  securities  industry  and  has  income 
from  securities? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  the  Senator  talking 
about  a  Senator  using  his  office  to  ob- 
tain additional  funds?  Tlie  a&iaiox  Is 
talking  about  a  Senator  using  Us  vote. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  he  Using  his  office  to 
lecture,  if  perhaps  it  is  a  professional 
lecture?  Why  is  it  necessary  that  he  use 
his  office  for  a  lecture  fee? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
thinks  that  a  Senator  is  as  much  in  de- 
mand for  lectures  after  leaving  the 
U.S.  Senate  as  he  is  while  he  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  vsry  probable  that 
membership  In  the  ^nate  enhances 
one's  abUlty  to  be  invited  to  speak  for 
honoraria.  But  it  also  (^cctirs  to  me  that 
a  Senator  does  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  matters  from  which  h«  may  de- 
rive income.  That  is  t^e  thrust  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
that  he  offer  his  own  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  offered  his.  It 
would  be  up  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
to  offer  his  amendment;  if  he  thinks  well 
of  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  sorry;  I  did  not 
hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Did  the  Senator  offer  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  wlU  offer  it  as  an 
amendment  when  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  As  I  told  the  Senator,  if 
he  wishes  time,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama will  yield  him  such  time  as  he 
wishes,  in  order  that  he  mig^t  offer  his 
amendment  and  dlscust  it. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  All  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  wish? 

Mr.  TOWER.  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
that  he  has  no  time  under  his  control. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows : 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  the  period  and  m 
lieu  thereof  Insert  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: 

nor  shall  he  accept  any  subsidy  payment 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury,  nor  shall  he  accept 
any  Income  from  any  enterprise  that  Is  reg- 
ulated or  financed  either  whoUy  or  In  part 
by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator win  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Inasmuch  as  this  Is  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  is  it 
necessary  to  get  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
this  amendment,  specifically? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  an- 
swer is  "Yes." 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  C(X)K.  n  the  Senator  asks  for  the 
yeas  and  nays,  he  may  have  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  COOK.  But  am  I  not  correct,  from 
a  parliamentary  point  of  view,  that  the 
yeas  and  nsiys  on  his  amendment  can- 
not take  place  imtll  2:30? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  can  come  right  now.  If  he  has  fin- 
ished speaking. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
I  will  ask  for  them  as  soon  as  we  get 
enough  Senators  in  the  (Chamber  to  pro- 
vide a  second. 

Mr.  President,  while  other  Senators 
are  coming  to  the  fioor,  let  me  say  that  if 
we  are  going  to  bar  one  form  of  outside 
Income  from  Members  of  Congress,  I 
think  we  should  bar  other  forms.  I  do 
not  believe  that  anybody  I  know  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  uses  his  office  tn  an  unto- 
ward or  unethical  or  Illegal  way  to  line 
his  pockets.  I  believe  there  are  a  himdred 
honorable  men  here.  But  if  the  intent  of 
this  amendment  is  to  remove  any  sus- 
picion from  Members  of  the  Senate,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  go  all  the 
way. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  amendment 
I  offer  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  let- 
ter and  the  spirit  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  we  may  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays? 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

"Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yiela  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PELL.  In  the  Senator's  amendment 
when  it  is  stated  Uiat  no  Senator  may 
accept  a  subsidy,  would  that  include  the 
subsidy  of  public  financing? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  would  not  hiclude 
public  financing,  and  that  is  explicit,  in 
that  public  financing  is  ej^ressly  au- 
thorized. The  subsidy  would  be  such 
matters  as  agricultural  subsidies,  and 
other  funds  the  Government  offers  as  an 
inducement  to  do  or  not  to  do  something, 
or  to  pursue  or  not  to  pursue  a  certain 
enterprise. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  In  other  words  let  us  take 
this  example,  llils  Senator  voted  in 
favor  of  the  so-called  Lockheed  bill.  I 
have  no  stock  in  any  airline,  any  airline 
company,  or  anywhere  else  but  If  be  had 
voted  in  favor  of  such  a  thing  tiiat 
would  be  in  ttie  nature  of  receiving  a 
subsidy  from  the  United  States.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  connection  with  that 
legislation  I  was  the  minority  floor  man- 
ager. I  maintained  that  was  not  a  sub- 
sidy but  that  it  was  a  Oovemment  guar- 
antee to  them.  But  had  someone  here 
been  a  stockholder  In  Lockheed  he  could 
have  been  a  beneficiary  in  that  the  Gov- 
emmwit  guaranteed  loans  and  keep  the 
company  from  falling  to  its  knees. 

Mr.  COOK.  If  we  take  that  situation 
to  be  in  the  category  of  a  loan  guarantee, 
which  I  am  willing  to  accept,  let  us  take 
the  receipt  of  a  direct  benefit.  Take  the 
so-called  farm  pond  pn^rams  where 
they  build  ponds  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Iliat  would  be  included 
in  the  purview  of  my  amendment.  In 
addition,  the  interstate  sales  of  securities 
in  this  coimtry  Is  restricted  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commlssl(»i, 
which  would  deal  with  any  money  from 
securities. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  know  there  are  many 
types  of  direct  agricultural  subsidies. 
Would  the  Senator  say  this  would  be 
hicluded  in  parities?  As  long  as  he  sold 
his  goods  on  the  opoi  market  it  would 
not  be  Included. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  vrould  not  be  included, 
if  he  took  the  market  regidated  price. 
But  If  he  Uxk.  the  subsidy,  this  would  bar 
taking  the  subsidy,  and  he  would  have 
to  go  to  the  open  market. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Presidoit,  viill  the  Sen- 
ator yield  further? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  So  that  I  can  imderstand 
what  the  amendment  provides,  would 
this  mean  that  if  a  Senator  were  a  stock- 
holder in  a  corporation  and  that  cor- 
poratlcm  received  a  direct  benefit  of  (me 
sort  of  another  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment he  would  be  prohibited  by  law 
from  being  to  that  position? 

Mr.  TOWER.  He  would  not,  provided 


that  the  corporation  was  not  regulated 
or  financed  by  the  US.  Government. 

Mr.  PELL.  This  really  provides  that 
all  Senators  must  be  sure  that  their  to- 
vestment  portfolios  do  not  toclude  any 
todustry  affected  by  actions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  that  is  every  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  specify  directly  af- 
fected, through  regulation  or  financing. 
I  assume  it  would  not  apply  to  some  busi- 
ness that  is  wholly  without  Oovmiment 
regulations,  loans,  financing,  or  funcUng. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART  Would  a  Senator  who  had 
on  deposit  fimds  in  a  savtogs  account  in 
a  federally  Insured  bank  be  subject  to 
this  provision? 

Mr.  TOWER.  He  would  be  subject  to  it 
because  banks  are  regulated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. 

Mr.  HART.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  that  reaches  a  little  broader  than  Is 
needed  or  that  is  required  to  order  that 
the  people  have  confidence  that  we  are 
not  being  influenced  in  our  role  here? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  admit  It  is  extreme,  but 
where  does  one  start?  What  should  be 
considered  legitimate  and  what  should 
not  be  cqnsldered  legitimate.  To  obviate 
doubt  to  anyone's  mtod  we  should  go  all 
the  way. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  at  that  potot? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL  If  the  Senator  goes  all  the 
way,  as  this  amendment  would  do,  it 
would  mean  that  a  Senator  who  has  100 
shares  to  the  XYZ  corporation  is  not 
going  to  benefit;  It  would  be  impossible 
to  count  up  the  benefit  to  the  infinitesi- 
mal part  of  a  penny  and  he  would  be 
hard  put,  if  he  were  lucky  enough  to 
liave  money,  to  know  where  to  tovest  It. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  Is  true.  We  make 
it  difficult  for  people  we  confirm  for  the 
executive  departments  and  agencies.  We 
require  them  to  put  everything  to  a  bltod 
trust  that  might  result  to  a  conflict  of 
toterest.  We  virtually  made  Mr.  David 
Packard  take  an  oath  of  poverty  before 
confirming  him.  I  do  not  know  why  we 
cannot  use  that  standard  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mi.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Would  the  Senator  accept 
an  amendment  to  his  amendment,  to  the 
last  sentence,  which  would  say  that  the 
purchase  of  Government  bonds  and  se- 
curities would  be  exempt  from  the 
amendment?  I  am  a  great  believer  to 
the  purchase  of  Government  bonds.  I 
have  bought  them  almost  all  my  adult 
life  and  during  a  great  deal  of  my  young 
life.  I  try  the  best  I  can  to  get  all  the 
employees  to  my  office  to  purchase  them, 
to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

I  am  wondertog  because  I  feel  strongly 
about  maktog  an  tovestment  to  one's 
country  and  Government. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
made  an  ex(;ellent  potot.  I  would  be  pre- 
pared to  modify  my  amendment  to  that 
extent.  If  the  Senator  will  frame  such 
an  amendment  for  me  I  would  accept  it. 
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.  Mr.  President,  In  ttaa  Interim,  ^suggest 
the  absence  Af  a  quorum.     ,._. 

The  PBIESIDXNQ  OBPICSR.  Is  tibere 
objection  to^tbe  SensUor  modtfyinji  his 
Hipendment? 

Ifr.  TOWER.  We  have  to  draft  It  Xlrst. 

Mr.  President,  Z  suggest  the  absence 
ol  a  quorum.  

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU.^ 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

Mf>  CXX>iC.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaniiooui  oonient  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  readnded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  modify 
my  amendment  by  adding  a  comma  after 
■the  woids  "United  States"  and  the 
words: 

Provided  thmt  any  Income  (ram  XJJB.  Ckurem- 
ment  McuilttM  stuUl  be  eaampt  firom  tbla 
proTUloo. 

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  W^^^u^  objection,  it  is  so 
ordere^. 

Mr.  Towxt's  amendment,  as  modifled, 
.  to  Mr.  Aujor's  fim^TV*""*"*^  Is  as  follows : 
Ifor  BhaU  be  aooept  any  subsidy  payment 
from  the  VB.  Tteanry.  nor  sluOl  lie  aooept 
any  income  firom  any  enterprlee  tbat  Is  regu- 
lated or  n^^rtrmA  tVOmt  wbOUy  or  tn  part  by 
the  OoTernment  of  the  United  8t«*"">^P*^- 
Tided  that  any  inoom*  from  TTJS.  Oofenunent 
securities  shall  be  exsmpt  from  this 
provision. 

Mr.  AL115N.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
tahle  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Toas. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  |  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 
'    The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  (m  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  Tower  amendment,  as  modified,  to 
the  Allen  amendmoit.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll.  ..        „  ^ 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
tiiat  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBKZGBT).  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
<Mr.  0«AV«L) ,  and  the  Snator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  HtTOHM)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddlvbtoit)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr  QRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Psrct)  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  tt^isn  anoounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  WUxjaic  L.  Scon)  is 
absent  on  ofDdal  budnees. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Antix)  Is  absent  due 
to  fflness  In  the  family. 

Tbe  result  was  announced — ^yeas  44, 
nays  49.  as  follows: 


Inouye 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Mscnuson 
Mathlas 
McCleUsn 
MoQee 


Abourezk 

Baker 

Barb 

Besll 

Blden 

Brock 

BuctOer 

Burdldc 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Church 
Claric 
Cook 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 
ttomenlcl 


Aiken 

Pulbrlght 
Gravel 
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TEAJB— 44 

Allen 

Byrd.  Bobert  0. 

Ervln 

BarUett 

Cannon 

Fon« 

Case 

Bartke 

Bnnett  ■ 

CtoUas 

HaakeU 

Bentaen 

Cranston 

Helms 

Biue 

Bagleton 

Holllngs 

Bsstlsnrt 

Montoya    . 
Moss 

Muskls 
Nunn        ] 
Pack  wood 
PeU 

Proxmlre 
Randolph 

NAYB-k49 

Domlnlck 

Fannin 

OoldwatcTi 

OrUOn 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Hruaka 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Mansfield 

McClure 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING— 7 


Sparkman 

Stafford 

Btennls 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Young 


Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Rlblooff 

Both 

Scbwelker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Williams 


Pastore 

Pearson 

Randolph 

Rlblooff 

Both 


Allen 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brooke 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Case 
Chiles 
Cranston 
Elagleton 
Eastland 


Huddlestofi 

Hughes 

Percy 


ScoU, 
WllUamL. 


So  hb.  Allen's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  Mr.  Tower's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fled,  to  Mr.  Allen's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  aimendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  as  modified,  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  be  vacated  and  that  we 
be  permitted  to  have  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  Clerk 
wiU  caU  the  ipll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PtjLBiuoHT),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
Mr.  Gravel)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  are  neeessaiUy  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddlbstow)  Is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  QRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (  Mr.  P«roy)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Wamai  L.  Scott)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikxw)  is  absent  due 
to  illness  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 


(No.  110 

Leg] 

YEAS 

-66 

Abovirezk 

Cotton 

Jackson 

Baker 

Curtis 

Johnston 

Bayh 

Dole 

Kennedy 

Beall 

Domenlc 

1 

Long 

Bellmon 

Domlnlcfc 

Magnuson 

Blden 

Pannln  j 

Mansfield 

Brock 

Ooldwa1)Br 

McGee 

Buckley 

Gumey 

McGovem 

Burdlck 

Hansen 

MrTntyre 

Byrd.  Bobert  C 

.  Hart 

Meteenbaum 

Cannon 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Church 

Hatfield 

Moss 

Clark 

Hatha  wi 

ky 

Muskle 

Cook 

Hruaka 

Nelson 

Scbwelker 
ScoU,  Hugh 
Stevens 
Symington 
Thurmond 

NAYS— $7 

Brvln 

Fong 

GrllSn 

HaskeU 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

MoClure     I 

MstcaU 


Tower 
Tunney 
Welcker 
Williams 


Montoya 

Nunn 

Packwood 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

^parkman 

Stafford 

Btennls 

Bterenaon 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Young 


NOT  VOTniG — 7 


Aiken 

Fulbrlght 

Gravel 


Huddleston 

Hughes 

Percy 


Scott. 
WUIiam  L. 


So  Mr.  Tower's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fled,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  to  the  Allen  amendment 
at  the  desk  which  I  a«k  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
sunendment  to  the  Allen  amendment  will 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  lino  6,  following  'Isppearance",  Insert 
the  words: 

"or  any  other  compensation  Including  but 
not  limited  to  Income  from  a  law  practice, 
stock  and  bond  dividends  and  rentals, 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  Were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abotjrezx)  to  the  Allen  amendment. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  fropa  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Ftjlbright),  the  Senjitor  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  joHNStoN)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

.  I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  Is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  afonounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrusxa) 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  is  absent  due 
to  Illness  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  67,  as  follows: 

(No.  ill  Leg.] 

YEAS^24 


Abouredc 
Baker 

Bellmon 
Blden 
Brooke 
Buckley 


CUrk 

Dole 

Oomenlcl 

Gumey 

Hart 

Hartke 


Byrd,  Bobert  O.  Hatfield 
Church  Hathaway 


Held 
McGovern 
Mclntyre 
Moss 
Pearson 
Stevens 
Tower 
Tunney 
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NAYS— 87 


X  ( 


AUen 

Fong 

Nelson 

Qartlett 

Gold  water 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Oriffln 

Packwood 

BeaU 

Hansen 

Pastore 

BAUiett 

HaskeU 

PeU 

Bentsen 

Helms 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

Holllngs 

Randolph 

Brock 

Humphrey 

Ribicoff 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Jackson 

Scbwelker 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Javlts 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Case 

Long 

Stafford 

ChUes 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

Cook 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Symington 

Cranston 

McClure 

Taft 

Curtis 

McOee 

Talmadge 

Domlnlck 

MetcaU 

Thiumond 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Welcker 

BastlMiid 

Mondale 

WUUams 

Ervln 

Montoya 

Young 

Fannin 

Muskle 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Aiken 

Huddleston 

Scott, 

Pulbrlght 

Hughes 

WUllam  L 

Gravel 

Johnston 

Hruska 

Percy 

So  Mr.  Abourezk's  amendment  to  the 
Allen  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  few 
people  question  the  conclusion  of  public 
opinion  polls  which  show  that  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  do  not  have  a  very 
high  regard  for  the  Congress,  as  an  in- 
stituticm.  We  are  all  aware  that  recent 
ratings  show  the  Congress  in  less  favor 
than  the  President,  despite  his  massive 
difficulties.  I  suggest  that  cynical  politi- 
cal maneuvers  such  as  the  one  we  Just 
witnessed  do  little  to  dispel  this  attitude. 
The  people  of  this  coimtry  are  not  stupid, 
Mr.  President.  They  demand  a  degree  ot 
candor  in  our  public  dealings  which  Is 
not  met  by  political  posturing.  I  do  not 
mean  to  question  the  motives  of  any  in- 
dividual Senator,  but  the  effort  to  load 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen)  tn  order  to  kill  it 
should  be  too  evident  to  pass  notice.  I 
am  on>osed  to  the  Allen  amendment, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  hide  that  behind  a 
motion  to  table.  Let  those  who  voted  for 
the  substitute  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  now  reveal  their  motive  by 
voting  on  adoption  of  the  amendment  as 
amended.  Let  no  one  be  misled  by  look- 
ing only  at  one  vote  or  the  other  by  itself. 

Mr.  President,  this  kind  of  silly  school- 
boy activity  does  not  lend  great  credit 
to  our  institutions  which  are  under  such 
constant  attack  today.  I  am  sorry  we 
sometimes  act  in  a  way  which  Justifies 
the  accusations  of  our  critics. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
the  record  to  be  clear  as  to  why  I  am 
supporting  the  Allen  amendment,  and 
the  amendments  thereto,  that  would  out- 
law hcxioraria  and  other  sources  of 
outside  income.  I  personally  see  no  reason 
why  a  Senator  should  not  supplement 
his  income  in  such  spare  time  as  he  may 
have.'lt  Is  no  secret  that  many  of  us  need 
supplementary  income  to  cover  the  full 
cost  of  servicing  our  constituents.  Ex- 
pense allowances  for  larger  States 
simply  are  inadequate  to  cover  all 
expenses.  But  if  It  takes  adoption  of 
this  kind  of  pious  and  hsrpocritical 
nonsense  to  scuttle  a  bill  that  I  tun  con- 
vinced will  do  profoimd  harm  to  our 
political  system,  I  will  gladly  cooperate. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  folly  of  the  last  few  minutes  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  sink  into  my  c(d- 
leagues,  may  I  pose  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Does  the  question  now 
occur  on  the  Allen  amendment  as  modi- 
fled,  as  amended  by  the  Tower  amend- 
ment as  modified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  And  would  the  Chair 
advise  whether  a  motion  to  table  would 
now  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Would  the  Chair  state 
the  reason  why  the  motion  to  table  would 
not  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  was  entered 
into  to  vote  on  the  Allen  amendment. 
Therefore,  a  motlrai  to  table  is  not  in 
order. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  was  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  vote  on 
the  Allen  amendment  as  modifled,  as 
amended  and  modified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  advised  that  the  answer  is  "No,"  but 
the  precedent  prevails  since  there  was 
unanimous  consent  on  the  Allen  amend- 
ment, regardless  of  whether  it  was  modi- 
fied or  not. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 
move  to  table  the  Allen  amendment  as 
modified,  as  amended  by  the  Tower 
amendment,  as  modifled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr-  PASTORE.  What  is  the  ruling  of 
.  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No;  I  mean  with  re- 
spect to  the  question  of  laying  it  on  the 
table. 

•    The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  table  is  not  in  order. 
,   Mr.  PASTORE.  I  make  an  appeal  from 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  I  appeal  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second,  "nie  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 
The  question  is.  Shall  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  stand? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  a  Senator  wishes 
to  uphold  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  does 
he  vote  yea  or  nay  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  would 
vote  "Yea."   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  if  he  does  not, 
he  votes  "Nay." 


The  PRESIDING  OPPICJER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Chair  is  correct  in  its  ruling.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  earUer  was 
to  vote  on  the  Allen  amendment  at  the 
hour  of  2 :  30  p  jn.  By  virtue  of  that  order, 
a  tabling  motion  would  not  be  in  order. 

I  hope,  with  all  due  deference  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Rhode  Island, 
that  the  Senate  will  not  now  vote  to  over- 
rule the  ruling  of  the  Chair  because  if 
we  do  that  we  are  going  to  overrule  pre- 
cedents going  back  a  long  way,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  for 
the  Senate  to  do. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  had  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  vote  at  2:30  pjn. 
Why  have  we  waited  imtil  3:20  p.m.  to 
doit? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Because 
amendments  were  offered  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  were  they  In 
order? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Because  under 
the  precedents,  even  though  a  vote  Is 
to  occur  at  a  given  time  on  an  eunend- 
ment,  any  Senator  Is  entitled  to  offer  an 
amendment  when  the  time  has  expired 
and  have  a  vote  on  his  amendment  with- 
out debate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Did  the  distinguished 
majority  whip  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  this  would  be  the 
situation  on  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  whip,  and 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  did 
not  foresee  sJl  the  amendments,  but  In 
accordance  wiUi  precedent,  may  I  say  to 
my  distinguished  friend  that  I  Yia^  we 
do  not  overrule  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Would  it  please  mv  dis- 
tinguished friend  the  yrhlji  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  were  to  withdraw 
his  motion? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  wish  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  would  do  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  distinguished  whip, 
I  withdraw  my  motion. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Senator  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  do  so  because  he  asked 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
take  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  now  allow  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  to  pro- 
pound anew  his  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  a  tabling  motion  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  parUamentaiy 
inquiry? 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yldd. 

Mr.  HDMPHRE7.  I  thlxik  that  wtiHe 
we  are  ^^<«^iMrfng  rules  we  should  go  a 
little  further. 

•ptie  unanlmoxis  consent  agreement 
was  to  Tote  on  the  Allen  amendment 
on  an  hour  certain.  There  was  not  a 
uoaiymous  consent  to  vote  on  the  Allen 
Mnendment.  as  amended  and  as  modi- 
fled. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No.  because 
no  Sfp^t^f  could  foresee  that  the  amend- 
ment would  be  amended.  When  consent 
of  the  Senate  is  given  to  vote  on  a  des- 
ignated amendment  at  a  designated  time 
any  Senator  can  offer  an  amendment, 
when  time  has  eitptred.  without  debate 
and  get  a  vote  on  it;  but  when  the  Sen- 
ate gives  consent  to  vote  on  an  amend- 
ment at  a  given  time,  there  has  to  be  a 
vote  on  the  amendment  up  and  down, 
and  there  can  be  no  motioQ  to  table. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Just  to  develop  the 
record  further  because  the  rules  are  im- 
portant, there  was  unanimous  consent  to 
vote  on  the  Allen  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mot  the  AUen 
amendment,  as  modified,  as  amended  by 
the  Tower  amendment,  as  modified. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wonder  if  we  might 
not  devel(H>  some  record  for  future  guid- 
ance: that  when  you  get  unanimous  con- 
soit  like  this,  it  includes  anything  that 
might  happen  along  the  way.  I  do  not 
tJitnk  the  unantanous-ooosent  agreement 
prevails  in  light  of  all  that  has  happened 
here. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  we  did  not 
follow  the  precedents,  it  would  mean 
that  in  the  future,  if  we  got  an  agree- 
ment to  vote  on  the  Allen  amendment  at 
a  certain  hour,  we  would  have  a  vote  on 
it.  and  if  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
came  in  at  the  last  minute  and  wanted  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  Alloi  amend- 
ment he  would  be  deprived  ot  offering 
the  amoMdment.  Under  the  precedent 
he  can  now  offer  an  amendment,  even 
though  without  time  to  debate  it. 

There  is  one  way  to  meet  the  situation 
the  Senator  is  talking  about.  We  could 
get  unanimous  consent  to  vote  on  the 
Allen  amembnent  at  2:30.  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  no  amendments  to  that 
amendment  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  only  other 
point.  I  would  ny.  is  that  it  is  also  under- 
stood at  the  time  you  get  the  imanlmous 
consent  to  vote  on  the  Allen  amendment, 
that  it  be  as  It  may  be  modified  because 
otherwise  you  are  not  establishing  a  clear 
line. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement  on  the 
Allen  amendment  was  made  on  the  Allen 
a  mendmenfe  as  introduced  ? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  And  now  the  Allen 
amendment  has  been  changed;  it  is  no 
longer  the  amendment  agreed  to.  Some- 
thing has  been  added.  Does  not  that 
break  the  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment? 

Bto.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  because 
the  Senator  frmn  Rhode  Island.  If  he 


wished,  would  be  entttled  at  2:30  p.m.. 
after  all  time  has  ex)>ired  on  the  Allen 
amendment,  to  offer  an  amendment.  He 
has  that  right. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
would  allow  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cakhon)— now  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  yielded  on  his 
point,  which  was  very  grtwjious  of  him — 
to  make  a  motion  to  table? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  and  I  shall  not  object, 
in  view  of  the  requeet  of  the  assistant 
majority  leader,  it  occurs  to  me  that  two 
things  evoke  the  most  interest  in  the 
Senate  in  addition  to  public  financing: 
Matters  having  to  do  with  the  pay  of 
Senators  and  something  having  to  do 
with  the  honorarium  system.  So  I  have 
no  illusions  that  this  amendment  is  going 
anywhere.  Whether  it  Is  voted  up  or 
down,  or  up  or  down  en  a  motion  to  table 
is  not  of  too  much  concern,  so  I  withdraw 
my  objection. 

^r.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Eunendment  that  we  are  to  vote 
on  now  be  stated  so  that  we  may  xmder- 
stand  what  It  Is.  

The  PRESLDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clo-k  read  as  follows: 

On  page  8S  between  lines  5  and  6  add  tbe 
following  new  section  402,  as  follows: 

Skc.  402.  No  Member  of  Congreas  shall  ac- 
cept or  receive  any  honorarium,  fee,  payment, 
or  expense  allowance  ether  than  for  actual 
out-of-pocket  travel  and  lodging  nprnaaes 
from  any  source  whatsoever  for  any  speech, 
article,  writing,  discussion,  message,  or  ap- 
pearance other  than  In  payment  of  bis  official 
salary  and  for  official  telmbursements  or  al- 
lowances from  the  United  States  Treasury, 
nor  shall  he  accept  any  subsidy  payment 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury,  nor  shall  he  accept 
any  Income  from  any  enterprise  that  Is  regu- 
lated or  financed  eltlier  wholly  or  In  part 
by  the  Ctovemment  of  the  United  States, 
provided  that  any  Inconae  from  X7J3.  Oovem- 
ment  securities  shall  be  exempt  from  this 
provision. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  that  include 
income  from  a  bank  where  he  may  have 
been  drawing  interest? 

Several  Senators.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  How  ridiculous  can 
one  get? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
for  .me  to  make  a  motion  to  table  the 
Allen  amendment,  as  modified,  as 
amended  by  the  Tovtrer  simendment  as 
modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
such  a  motion.  I  more  to  table  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  {Agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Cannon  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Allen,  as  amended 
by  the  modified  Tower  amendment.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  ndl. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^TRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT).  the  Senttor  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Ohav«l).  and  tlie  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Elentucky  (Mr.  Huddliston)  is  ab- 
sent on  ofBcial  business. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrusxa), 
and  the  Senator  from  lUlnois  (Mr. 
Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  iheX  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Willujc  L.  Scon)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  annotmce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikkn),  is  absent 
due  to  illness  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  anhotmced — yeas  61. 
nays  31,  as  follows: 

(No.  112  Iieg.] 
TEAS-^ei 


Bayh 

Ervln 

Muskle 

Beau 

Faanla 

Mimn 

Bennett 

Pong 

PackwDod 

Bentsen 

Ortffln 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hartkc 

PeU 

Brock 

HaokeU 

Pioxmlra 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Biblcoff 

Byrd. 

Hatha  was 

8ooU,Hugh 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

HoUings 

Cannon 

Humphrey         Stafford 

Case 

Inouye 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Javlts 

Stevenson 

Church 

Johnston 

Symington 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Taft 

Cranston 

Long 

Curtis 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McClellai 

Domenld 

McOee 

Tunney 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

WUllama 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

Young 

Eastland 

Maes 

NAT&^l 

Abourezk 

Qoldwatar          MetaenlNram 

Allen 

Oiimey 

Mondale 

Baker 

Hansen 

Nelson 

BartleU 

Hart 

PeaxaoB 

Bellmon 

Helms 

Blden 

Jackson 

Roth 

Buckley 

Magnusob          Bchwelker 

Burdlck 

Mansfield           Stevens 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  McClure 

Welcker 

aark 

McGoverh 

Cook 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Aaen 

Hruska 

Percy 

Pulbrlght 

Oravel 

^ughes 

William  L. 

So  Mr.  Cannon's  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Allen's  amendment,  as  amended,  on  the 
table  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  frmn  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Betry.  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  aimoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  foOowing  Senate  bills, 
each  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S.  1585.  An  act  to  prevent  the  unauthortoed 
manufacture  and  u4e  of  the  charactw 
"Woodsy  Owl,"  and  foe  other  pxirposes;  and 

S.  2770.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  5  of  tltto 
37,  United  States  Ood4,  to  revise  the  speotal 
pay  structure  relating  to  medical  officers  of 
the  uniformed  servlcea. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  in 
which  it  requests  *«  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 
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HJL  2637.  Aa  act  for  the  relief  of  Udla 
MysUnska  B^oaky; 

HJt.  3684.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lester  H. 
KroU; 

HJi.  4488.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bouloe 
etephan; 

HJt.  4580.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  MeUssa 
Catambay  Qutlerrez; 

nn.  5667.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Linda 
Julie  Dickson  (nee  Waters) ; 

HJl.  6807.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Bruce  B.  SchwartB,  U.8.  Army; 

H.R.  7207.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kmmett 
A.  and  Agnes  J.  Bathbun; 

HJl.  7682.  An  act  to  confer  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  Lance  Corporal  Federlco 
SUva; 

HJEl.  7685.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Greco; 

H.R.  8101.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  detail  personnel  and  to  loan 
equipment  to  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Plsherlee 
and  Wildlife,  Department  of  the  Interior; 

H.R.  8586.  An  act  to  authorize  the  f(X«lgn 
sale  of  the  passenger  vessel  steamship  Inde- 
pendence; 

H.R.  8833.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jamae  A. 
Wentz; 

HJt.  8388.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Notarthomas; 

HJl.  10842.  An  act  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  of  July  3,  1918  (40  Stat.  766) , 
as  amended,  to  extend  and  adapt  Its  pro- 
yUt/tOB  to  the  Convention  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Japan  for  the 
proteetton  of  migratory  birds  and  birds  in 
danger  of  eztteetton,  and  their  environment, 
ooncluded  at  the  city  of  Tokyo,  March  4, 1972; 
HJl.  10973.  An  act  to  delay  for  0  months 
the  taking  effect  of  certain  measures  to  ihx>- 
Tlde  additional  funds  for  certain  wildlife 
restoration  projects; 

H.R.  11223.  An  act  to  authorize  amend- 
ment of  contracts  relating  to  the  exchange 
of  certain  vessels  for  conversion  and  opera- 
tion In  unsubsldlzed  service  between  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States  and  the  t»- 
ritory  of  Ouam; 

H.R.  12306.  An  act  to  confer  exclusive 
jurisdiction  on  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission over  certain  movements  of  merohan- 
dlse  by  barge  in  foreign  and  domestic  off- 
shore commerce; 

HJl.  12627.  An  act  to  authoriae  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  under 
which  the  UJ3.  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  to 
cause  the  vessel  Miss  Keku,  owned  by  Clar- 
ence Jackson,  of  Jtineau.  Alaska,  to  be  docu- 
mented as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  so  as 
to  be  entitled  to  engage  in  the  American 
fllsherles; 

HJl.  12825.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  tbe  fiscal  year 
1974  for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Ocnnmeroe;  and 

HJl.  18542.  An  act  to  abolish  the  position 
of  Commlasloner  of  Fish  and  Wildlife,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILUS  REFERRED 

"me  following  House  bills  were  sev- 
erally read  twice  by  their  titles  and  ref- 
erred as  indicated: 

HJl.  2637.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Udla 
Mysllnska  Bokosky; 

HJl.  3634.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Lester 
H.  KroU; 

HJl.  4438.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Boulos 
Stephan; 

HJl.  4580.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MeUssa 
Catambay  Gutierrez; 

HJl.  6667.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Linda 
Julie  Dickson  (nee  Waters) ; 

HJl.  6907.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Bruce  B.  Schwartz,  V£.  Army: 

HJl.  7307.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kmmett 
A.  and  Agnes  J.  Bathbun; 

HJl.  7682.  An  act  to  confer  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  Lance  Corporal  Frederlco 
SUva: 

H.R.  7686.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
Greco; 

HJl.  8833.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Jamies  A. 
Wentz;  and 

HJl.  8383.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Notarthomas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8686.  An  act  to  authorize  the  foreign 
sale  of  the  passenger  vessel  steamship 
/ndependence; 

HJl.  1^943.  An  act  to  amwd  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  of  July  3. 1918  (40  Stat.  765) , 
as  amended,  to  extend  and  adapt  Its  pro- 
visions to  the  Convention  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  Japan 
for  the  protection  of  migratory  birds  and 
birds  In  danger  of  extinction,  and  their 
environment,  concluded  at  the  city  of  Tolcyo, 
March  4, 1972; 

HJl.  10978.  An  act  to  delay  for  6  months 
the  taking  effect  of  certain  measures  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  certain  wUdllfe 
restoration  projects; 

HJl.  11323.  An  act  to  authorize  amendment 
of  contracts  relating  to  the  exchange  of  cer- 
tain vessels  for  conversion  and  operation  In 
unsubsldlzed  service  between  the  west  ooast 
Of  the  United  States  and  the  territory  of 
Guam; 

HJl.  12208.  An  act  to  confer  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  on  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission over  certain  movements  of  mer- 
chandise by  barge  In  foreign  and  dconestic 
offshore  corimerce:  and 

HJl.  12926.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  to 
authorize  i^>propriatk>ns  for  the  fiscal  year 
1874  for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


ORDER  THAT  AMENDMENTS  AT 
DESK  BEFORE  (HXPTURE  VOTE 
QUALIFY  UNDER  RULE  XXII 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow 
all  sjnendments  at  the  desk  at  the  time 
the  vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture 
begins,  be  considered  as  having  l)een 
read  by  the  clerk  so  as  to  qualify  imder 
the  rule.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stands  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ac  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

HJl.  1821.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Do- 
mlnga  Pettlt; 

HJl.  8106.  An  act  for  the  rtilef  of  Flora 
DfttUes  Tabayo;  and 

H3.  7863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stto  X. 
JudlUa  and  Vlma  J.  Paalcaran, 

The  enrolled  bUls  were  subsequentty 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HtKiK  Boor). 


DIVISION  OP  TIME  FOR  DEBATE  ON 
CLOTURE  MOTION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  debate  on  the  motion  to  invc^e  clo- 
ture tomorrow  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 

(Mr.ALLKN). 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICE31.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  ELECTTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  sunend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  public  financing  of 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AlfXNDlCXNT  NO.    IIOS 

Mr.  BROCJK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1102  and  ask  that  it 
be  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  sis  follows: 

On  page  75,  between  lines  4  and  5,  insert 
the  foUowlng: 

"(3)  This  subsection  does  not  apply  to  the 
Democratic  or  Republican  Senatorial  Cam- 
paign Ck>mmlttee,  the  Democratic  National 
Congressional  Committee,  or  the  National 
Republican  Congressional  Committee." 

On  page  77,  between  lines  6  and  6,  Insert 
the  following : 

"(e)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  the 
Democratic  or  Republican  Senatorial  Cam- 
paign Conunlttee.  the  Democratic  National 
Congressional  Committee,  or  the  National 
EepubUcan  Congressional  CJommlttee." 

On  page  77,  line  6,  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(f)". 

Mr.  BRCXJK.  Mr.  President,  I  ofTer  this 
amendment  to  exempt  in  a  limited  fash- 
ion the  two  campaign  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  two  campaign  committees 
of  the  House  simply  Ijecause  I  do  not 
believe  that  as  the  bill  is  written  we  could 
literally  operate  in  support  of  our  candi- 
dates under  the  existing  language.  I  am 
not  sure  that  that  was  the  Intent,  but  it 
is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  me,  and 
I  think  it  is  important  that  we  Icnow  the 
potential  hazard  for  our  two  major  par- 
ties in  the  proposed  legislation  as  it  may 
finally  be  enacted. 

I  think  it  Is  important  that  our  parties 
not  be  weakened,  but  strengthened,  by 
whatever  action  Congress  takes.  I  would 
hope  that  in  writing  this  particular  bill 
we  can  provide  that  kind  of  sense  of  pur- 
pose with  this  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment simply  exempts  the  House  and 
Senate  campaign  committees  from  the 
specific  limitations  established  for  other 
political  committees. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  at 
length  with  my  colleagues,  both  those 
on  the  committee  and  those  who  are  in- 
volved in  campaign  activities.  I  would 
hope  the  amendment  will  find  favor  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  that  it  can  be 
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expeditiously  taAndled.  I  do  not  see  ttae 
need  (or  ocfeended  debate,  so  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  My  immediate  im- 
presBitm.  when  my  eoUeague  was  offer- 
ing his  amendment,  was  that  I  would 
like  to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  ttiOCK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Colondo  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amoidment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr«  BROCK.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  for  his  support. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  eacplaln  Just  what  he  intends 
by  this  amendment  now,  In  order  that 
the  Rbcoio  may  be  clear? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Is  to  page  75,  between  lines 
4  and  6.  We  are  dealing  here  with  a  sec- 
tion— tf  I  may  find  tibe  place  in  the  bill — 
irtilch  relates  to  limitation  on  expendi- 
tures generally.  This  limits  expenditures 
made  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  for  na- 
tional office— in  essence,  limitations  on 
contributions  by  political  committees. 

We  have  sm  exemption,  under  subsec- 
tion (5)  (b)  on  page  73,  for  the  national 
committees,  of  2  cents  per  voter,  and  an 
exemption  for  the  State  committees  of  2 
cents  per  voter,  which  is  not  counted  to- 
ward the  sum  total.  But  imder  subsec- 
Uon  (c)  (1) : 

No  person  may  make  any  eq;>enditure 
(otber  thMD.  an  «q>en<lltuz«  mwla  on  bebalf 
of  •  c«nrt1«lat*  lUMlar  tta*  pcovUk>Da  of  sub- 
section (a)  (i) )  Mlvocatlng  tb«  elsctton  or  <!•- 
fMit  of  a  claarly  idantlflMl  candidate  during 
a  calendar  year  which,  when  added  to  all 
otber  espendltures  made  by  that  person  d\ir- 
ing  the  year  advocating  the  election  or  de- 
feat of  that  candidate,  exceeds  S1,000. 

Mr.  President,  that  simply  Is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  comply  with.  The  purpose 
of  these  committees  is  to  afford  people 
an  opportunity  to  give  to  a  large  agenda 
of  candidates,  and  we  cannot  adequately 
support  a  Hou^e  or  a  Senate  candidate 
who  is  a  viable  candidate  in  any  other 
sense  of  the  word  with  that  limitation. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  simply  say 
that  the  dollar  celling  on  committee  giv- 
ing shall  not  apply  to  the  Senate  and 
House  committees,  but  I  would  say  to 
the  chairman  that  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  limit  on  how  much  a  candidate 
can  spend.  We  leave  that  as  it  Is,  Intact. 
We  simply  are  trying  to  afford  to  the 
committees  an  opportunity  to  support 
the  candidates  of  their  party,  and  the 
effort  here  Is  to  strengthen  the  parties 
involved. 

Mr.  CANNON.  So  the  net  effect,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  then,  would  be  that  the 
Democratic  or  Republican  central  cam- 
paign committee  and  the  Democratic 
natlmal  congressional  committee  or  Re- 
publican national  congressional  com- 
mittee could  collect  funds  through  con- 
tributions or  dinners  or  otherwise,  but 
would  not  be  held  to  the  limit  imposed 
on  the  amoimts  committees  could  con- 
tribute to  a  candidate? 

Mr.  BBOCK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CANNON.  They  would  be  exempt 
from  the  $6,000  limit  that  we  have  in 
here  now,  that  a  committee  could  con- 


tribute to  a  candidate.  In  the  light  of  the 
fact  that  these  contributions  collected 
would  have  come  frotn  a  total  source  or 
a  great nuatber  of  people;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Exactly. 

Mr.  CANNON.  And  it  M  not  the  inten- 
tion to  attempt  to  vary  the  limit  on  ex- 
penditures that  a  candidate  can  spend, 
nor  would  it  change  the  amount  of 
money  that  a  person  hiinself  could  con- 
tritHite  to  a  candidate  or  to  a  political 
committee? 

Mr.  BROCK.  By  no  method  whatso- 
ever would  it  affect  either  of  those. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
light  of  that,  I  personally  would  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  for  the 
concern  that  he  is  manifesting  with  re- 
gard to  the  party  system.  The  party  sys- 
tem, it  occurs  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, will  be  a  near  casualty  if  not  a 
casualty  of  public  financing,  and  I  can 
certainly  understand,  since  the  Senator 
is  an  organization  member,  that  he  would 
be  concerned  about  the  party  system. 

But  I  am  concerned  that  this  amend- 
ment would  constitute  a  great  big  loop- 
hole being  created  before  this  bill  Is  even 
passed,  and  I  would  envision  that  as 
time  goes  on  other  loopholes  will  be 
created. 

To  create  a  loophole  right  at  this  time, 
before  the  bill  even  becomes  law,  seems 
to  me  to  be  unwise.  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  distinguidied  Senator  if 
there  would  be  any  limitation  whatso- 
ever on  a  congressional  campaign  com- 
mittee, either  RepubUcac  or  Democratic, 
on  receipts  that  it  may  receive  or  expend- 
itures it  may  make.  Would  there  be  any 
ceiling  at  all? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  would  assume,  and  I 
beUeve  I  am  correct — IJF  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  disagrees,  he  may  cor- 
rect the  impression — that  there  are  ceil- 
ings given  under  other  sections  of  the 
bill.  There  would  be  no  celling  on  what 
the  committee  could  receive  in  sum  total, 
nor  would  there  be  any  ceiling  on  what 
the  committee  could  spend,  except  as  it 
applies  to  a  specific  candidate  and  the 
limitation  in  that  particular  candidate's 
campaign. 

iMx.  AT.TiKN.  In  other  words,  theoreti- 
cally, then,  the  csunpaign  committees 
could  take  \n  and  disburse  literaUy  mil- 
lions ot  dollars  In  furtherance  of  the 
candid&ies  of  House  and  Senate  Mem- 
bers: Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  would  say  so. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  this  money  could  be 
spent  separate  and  apart  from  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  Members  of  Congress,  could 
it  not? 

Mr.  BROCK.  No,  it  is,  stUl  subject,  as 
the  chairman  has  pointed  out,  to  the 
limitations  the  bill  Imposes  on  an  indi- 
vidual candidate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well.  But  this  money 
could  be  used  to  supplement  the  cam- 
paigns or  the  campaign  funding  of  any 
candidate  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate  that  these  committees 
selected? 


Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  that  60uld  add  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  rec^pts  and  expendi- 
tures, could  it  not? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Well.  I  df  not  know  that 
it  would  be  added,  because  what  the 
committees  do  is  affonl  a  vehicle  for 
people  to  give  broadly  rather  than  spe- 
cifically, if  there  are  a  few  individuals 
left  in  the  coimtry  who  fwould  prefer  to 
give  to  the  poUtlcal  party  of  their  choice 
rather  than  trying  to  se^  out  candidates 
individually. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  wotid  it  be  possible 
for  an  individual  to  give,  say,  $1  million 
to  one  of  these  campaign  committees? 

Mr.  BROCK.  No.  Under  other  sections 
of  the  bill,  that  would  bq  prohibited.  We 
exempt  here,  by  this  amendment  I  have 
offered,  the  committees  only  from  that 
section  which  limits  the  |^vii^  by  a  par- 
ticular committee  to  a  pfurticular  candi- 
date. It  does  not  change  the  limitation 
on  political  contributions  on  the  part  of 
any  individual  at  all. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  WeU.  it  adds  a  section 
there  under  the  provisions  for  limitations 
on  contributions,  and  another  one 

Mr.  BROCK.  They  are  both  to  the 
same  section. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  To  the  seetion  on  limita- 
tion on  expenditures. 

Mr.  BROCK.  K9;  the  afaiendment  here 
applies  only  to  sectlqn  615,  whlc^  Is 
limitations  on  contributions.  It  does  not 
affect  the  limitation  on  expenditures  at 
all,  as  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
pointed  out. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  what  would  be  the 
maximum  amount  that  could  be  received 
by  a  campaign  committee,  a  senatoMal 
or  House  campaign  ccnnmlttee,  from  any 
contributor? 

Mr.  BROCK.  There  haje  been  so  many 
amendments  that  I  may  be  a  little  con- 
fused on  what  Is  the  present  limit,  but 
the  same  limit  that  would  apply  to  giv- 
ing to  a  campaign  or  to  the  national 
committees  would  s^HHy  here.  I  am  not 
sure  what  the  amendmeht  says  with  re- 
spect to  that — was  It  a  $3,000  or  a  $6,000 
limit? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  the  committee  is  au- 
thorized to  make  contributions  in  any 
size,  would  the  House  or  Senate  Member 
be  authorized  to  receive  a  contribution 
in  any  size? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Prom  these  conamlttees? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  Is  Correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  other  ifords,  the  sena- 
torial or  congressional  Campaign  com- 
mittees could  get  money  from  all  over 
the  country  within  certain  limits  and 
then  fimnel  that  without  limitation  as 
to  the  amounts  into  thfl  campaigns  of 
the  various  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate;  is  that  not  corrdct?  Provided  it 
did  no  nm  over  the  amount  he  could 
spend,  of  course. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  right.  If  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator,  the  purpose  of  the 
section  as  originally  written  was  to  di- 
minish and,  h<9ef  ully.  \4  ellmtaiate  the 
possibility  of  imdue  influeriee  on  the  pert 
of  special  interest  groups  iwho  form  com- 
mittees for  the  purpose  of  legislative  ad- 
vocacy on  a  partieular  Issue  and  raise 
a  great  deal  of  money  and  then  give  to 
those  candidates  who  woidd  support,  say. 
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a  consumer  protection  bill,  or  who  would 
be  opposed  to  such  a  bill.  For  example, 
there  is  no  similar  situation  as  it  relates 
to  House  and  Senate  campcdgn  commit- 
tees. These  are  party  committees.  They 
receive  their  funds  from  a  broad  base. 
We  have  thousands  of  contributors — 
hundreds  of  thousands — and  the  average 
contribution  would  be  well  under  $100, 1 
am  sure,  from  both  committees.  I  am 
sure  I  can  speak  for  the  Republican 
Party. 

The  contribution  would  be  on  a  broad 
base,  to  Incumbent  and  challenger  alike. 
^  the  sense  that  this  bill  must  preserve 
and  enhance  the  party  structure,  as  I 
know  the  Senator  feels,  and  we  share 
this  concern  with  the  bill  as  it  Is  written, 
the  bill,  imless  amended  further,  im- 
pinges on  our  ability  as  parties  to  sup- 
port our  own  candidates. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  it  be  hnpossible, 
as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  sees  it, 
then,  for  a  candidate  who  has  a  legal 
right  to  spend  $1  million  in  his  campaign 
but,  having  collected  only  one-half  that 
amount  from  private  sources  and  from 
the  party,  could  apply  to  one  of  these 
committees  for  a  contribution — ^that  is, 
theoretically — of  half  a  miUlon  dollars; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  it  Is. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  Just  wondering  tf 
that  would  be  in  the  public  Interest,  to 
allow  these  contributions  to  come  in  to  a 
big  fund  there  and  have  it  parceled  out 
without  any  limitation  as  to  the  amount. 
That  is  what  worries  me. 

Mr.  BROCK.  May  I  say,  there  Is  a 
limit  on  the  individual  candidates  and 
on  how  much  he  can  spend. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  but  if  he  is  running 
short,  then  the  committee  can  give  him 
a  present  of  tremendous  sums  of  money 
under  the  Senator's  amendment;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  correct,  I  would 
say  to  the  Soiator,  and  I  think  that  he 
would  agree  with  the  statemKit  that  this 
is  far  preferable  to  receiving  a  check 
from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  AIJjEN.  Yes:  if  he  would  accept 
this  instead  of  the  other  provisions,  that 
would  be  fine;  but  I  am  afraid  that  we 
will  have  the  other  provisions  and  what 
the  Senator  is  adding  to.  If  I  thoxight  his 
amendment  would  help  defeat  the  bill,  I 
would  be  for  the  amendment,  but  as  it  is 
now,  it  looks  like  a  tremendous  loophole 
to  provide  a  method  of  making  large 
contributions  not  otherwise  permitted 
imder  the  bill  to  various  candidates  for 
the  HcHise  and  Senate. 

I  wcmder  whether  the  same  objective 
could  not  be  accomplished,  possibly,  by 
increasing  the  amount  that  the  commit- 
tee can  receive  and  expend  rather  than 
leaving  It  with  the  sky  as  the  limit. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Perhaps  I  have  an  un- 
warranted faith  in  our  two  parties.  I  do 
have  that  faith.  I  have  enormous  respect 
for  both  parties,  for  their  adherence  to 
their  basic  principles,  in  their  belief  in 
their  own  party  philosophy  and  their  be- 
lief in  this  country.  I  frankly  fear  no 
conflict  of  interest  with  the  parties  dis- 
bursing the  money.  1  have  a  great  deal 
of  fear  of  a  conflict  of  interest  when  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  or  when  we.  en- 


hance vested  interests.  That  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  avoid. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Senator,  tf  my 
figures  sue  correct — and  I  think  they  are 
fairly  close — that  as  of  a  month  ago.  our 
average  contribution  was  something  on 
the  order  of  $23.75  in  the  Republican 
Psurty.  We  have  survived  and  sustained 
ourselves  simply  because  we  have  a  huge 
number  of  people  willing  to  participate 
in  support  of  the  party.  By  no  definition 
can  that  $23.75  be  sufficient  to  infiuence 
the  election  or  the  vote  of  an  lndivldu£d 
rurmlng  for  the  Senate.  But  individual 
Senators  do  not  have  the  capacity  to 
establish  that  broad  base  in  sufficient 
magnitude  to  warrant  the  confidence 
that  they  can  finance  their  own  cam- 
paigns. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  conunlttees  not 
to  finance  a  candidate's  campaign.  That 
must  come  essentially  from  his  own  State. 
But  it  is  supportive  in  the  early  stages — 
at  the  genesis— of  a  campaign  so  that  it 
will  attract  a  broad  level  of  support.  The 
candidate  must  have  a  chance  to  win. 
Unless  this  exemption  is  given  to  Senate 
and  House  campaign  committees.  I 
think  that  what  we  will  do  will  be  to 
run  the  terrible  risk  of  making  the  bill 
worse  than  it  is.  I  share  this  concern 
with  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  in  the 
public  aspect  of  it.  But  we  will  make  the 
bill  worse  unless  we  afford  the  party  some 
opportimity  to  support  the  people  who 
adhere  to  the  party's  philosophy. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  It  be  possible  for 
contributors  who  might  not  want  to 
appear  on  the  report  of  a  given  candi- 
date to  make  a  contribution  to  the  con- 
gressional committee,  and  then  the 
congressional  committee  makes  a  contri- 
bution to  the  candidate  without  the 
identity  of  the  contributor  being  made 
known? 

Mr.  BROCK.  No  contributor  can, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  overtly  or 
covertly,  or  even  ImpUciUy,  imply  that  he 
wants  his  funds  to  go  to  a  particular 
candidate,  without  its  being  reported  as 
a  donation  by  the  conunittee  for  the  can- 
didate. Even  \mder  current  law  in  our 
own  committee — I  am  not  sure  about  my 
colleague's  committee,  but  I  would  as- 
sume it  is  similar — we  will  take  a  cam- 
paign contribution  for  a  particular  Sen- 
ator or  challenger  and  report  it  forth- 
with. But  we  tell  the  contributor  and  the 
challenger  that  we  do  not  operate  a  laim- 
dry  in  the  Republican  Party  and  have 
no  Interest  in  it  whatsoever.  We  adhere 
religiously  not  only  to  the  letter  but  the 
spirit  of  the  law  as  it  is  today.  We  do 
report  those,  and  we  should. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Under  the  Seiator's 
amendmoit,  would  a  contribution  to  the 
committee  be  limited  to  $3,000? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes,  as  I  imderstand  the 
bill,  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  COOK.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  What  would  be  the  value 
of  getting  the  same  contributor  to  con- 
tribute to  the  candidate  direct?  What 
magic  is  there  in  gohig  throxis^  congres- 
sional  committees? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  would  say  to  the  dls- 
ting\iished  Senator  inxa.  Alabama,  for 
whom  I  have  such  enormous  respect,  that 
nothing  at  all  Is  wrong  with  that.  In 


many  cases,  this  Senator  would  so  ad- 
vise a  particular  contributor.  We  do  not 
have  many  $3,000  contributes.  That  is 
not  the  problem.  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  broaden  the  base  of  the  party.  As 
I  said,  the  average  contributioQ  is  $23.75 
and  we  are  trying  to  enlist  large  numbers 
of  people.  That,  frankly,  is  not  to  give 
to  the  candidate  broadly.  Certainly  we 
can  support  our  candidate  broadly.  Ihat 
is  the  Idnd  of  contribution  I  want  tc 
attract,  and  I  think  we  can  attract.  If 
we  do,  then  we  have  to  have  some 
method  of  exemption  so  that  we  can  get 
the  contributions  m  bulk.  We  could  not 
physically  handle  the  volume  of  each 
one  individually,  as  the  Senator  was  sug- 
gesting the  $3,000  contributl«i.  which  we 
could  do  quite  readily. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  dlstingidshed 
Senator  for  giving  me  this  information. 
I  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  amend- 
ment. Rather,  I  would  say,  I  should  like 
to  be  recorded  as  voting  "nay"  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  have  nothing  further, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreetog  to  the  amendmmt  of 
the  Senator  from  Tetmessee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  fiuther  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

T^ie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE — 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bills: 

S.  71.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Uhel  D.  Polly: 

8. 205.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Jorge  Mario 
BeU; 

S.  507.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  WUhelm 
J.  R.  Maly: 

S.  816.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Joeefa 
Sokolowska  Domanski; 

S.  912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mahmood 
Shareef  Suleiman;  and 

S.  2112.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vo  Thl 
Suong  (Nlnl  Anne  Hoyt). 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  ttie  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  public  flnanrfng  of 
primary  and  general  election  camiMigns 
for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 
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Mr.  BAKXR.  Mr.  Presldeat.  I  call  up 
my  amendmaat  No.  1126  and  aak  that 
It  ba  statad. 

TIm  PRKSTDINO  officer.  The 
■mflndsMni  wffl  ba  stated. 

Ttom  awlrtant  lagialattve  clerk  pro> 
ceeded  to  read  tbe  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKKB.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  turth^  readlnc  of 
the  amendment  be  dlspwiaed  with. 

Hie  PBE8IDINO  OFFICJBK.  Without 
objeetkn.  It  Is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  wUl  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoto. 

Tlie  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RacosB.  Is  as  follows: 

On  pace  78.  line  IS,  atrlke  tlie  eloeing 
quotetton  maxka  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  78,  between  Usee  16  and  17,  Inaert 
tbe  following: 

"1 018.  Prohibition    ot    oontrlbutlons    other 
than  by  ladlvlduals 

"Notwithstanding  the  prorlHona  of  sec- 
tlone  ei5  and  616.  no  penon  other  than  an 
IndlTldual  may  make  a  contribution.  Viola- 
tion of  the  proTlalons  of  thle  aectlon  Is  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  at  not  more  than  850,000, 
ImprleoninMit  for  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both.". 

On  page  78.  at  the  end  of  tbe  matter  ap- 
pearing below  line  23,  Inaert  the  foUowlng: 
"018.  Prohibition  of  oontrlbutlons  other  than 
by  Individuals.". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  allow  only  Individuals 
to  mate  coDtrttiutlons  to  political  cam- 
paigns. It  would  strictly  prohibit  con- 
tributions by  organisations,  associations, 
co-ops.  caucuses,  committees,  or  any 
other  group  which  aggregate  funds  from 
Its  members  and  gives  those  funds  in  the 
name  of  a  cause,  interest,  or  section  of 
the  country. 

Havbig  served  for  over  a  year  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Presidential  Campaign  Activities, 
I  can  conceive  of  no  more  effective  way 
to  eliminate  the  dlstortive  influence  of 
q^edal  interests  than  by  banning  group 
ooi^rilMtions  altogether.  Obviously,  not 
aU  contributions  by  groups  distort  or.  in 
any  way.  Influence  the  political  process. 
However,  there  is  no  effective  way  to 
eliminate  the  groups  that  do,  short  of 
prohibiting  group  contributions  or  segre- 
gated funds  completely — and  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  I  prcvMse  to  do. 

I  do  not  think  corporations  or  labor 
unions  should  be  permitted  to  contribute. 
They  cannot  now,  but  they  do  through 
AMFAC,  BIPAC,  COPE,  and  a  half  dozen 
other  devices.  Moreover,  I  do  not  think 
purely  political  action  groups  should  be 
pennltted  to  contribute. 

They  cannot  vote.  The  American  Med- 
ical Association  cannot  vote.  Hie  "OB. 
Chamber  of  Onnmeroe  cannot  vote. 
Common  Cause  cannot  vote— except 
as  individuals.  So,  why  should  they  be 
allowed  to  contribute.  Only  Individuals 
can  vote,  and  I  believe  oidy  Individuals 
should  be  allowed  to  contribute. 

I  do  not  wish  to  infringe  upon  the 
freedom  of  aasodatlan.  That  freedom  Is 
guaranteed  by  the  flzst  amendment  to  the 
CoostltutlaD:  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
my  amendment  would  tWmiTiiffh  that 
right  In  the  least.  Howvver.  it  would  di- 
minish the  abOlty  of  groups  to  assert 
influence  beyond  what  thc7  wield  fay  vir- 


tue of  their  numbers  and  that,  in  my 
Judgment,  is  the  way  it  should  be. 

Throughout  the  debate  on  S.  3044.  I 
have  heard  repeated  references  to  the 
inordinate  Influence  of  special  interests 
as  a  primary  defense  for  public  financ- 
ing. But,  according  to  the  study  released 
last  wedc  by  Common  Cause,  I  was  the 
top  recipient  of  political  contributions  in 
1972  from  business  committees;  and  I  am 
positive  that  I  could  have  raised  the  same 
amount  of  money  from  individual  con- 
tributions if  I  had  been  required  to  by 
the  law.  Tbe  fact  of  the  matter  was,  and 
is.  that  I  am  not. 

The  study  released  last  week  by  Com- 
mon Cause  states  that  at  least  $14.2  mil- 
lion has  already  been  raised  this  year  by 
various  groups  and  special  interests  to 
support  candidates  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  that  the 
aggregation  of  contributions  by  special 
interest  groups  is  a  matter  that  has  been 
discussed  widely  in  public  forums  and 
in  private.  There  is  a  great  distinction 
between  those  contributions  which  are 
legal,  and  those  to  which  I  refer  as  legal, 
but  undesirable. 

In  my  case,  it  was  stated  that  $50,000 
or  thereabouts  had  been  contributed  by 
business  interests.  That  is  roughly  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  of  the  money 
collected  from  over  10,000  individual 
contributors  to  my  campaign  in  1972. 
That  5  percent,  I  do  not  believe,  is  going 
to  have  any  distortive  eCect  by  its  nu- 
merical value  and  weight  on  my  position 
on  issues  of  the  day.  It  should  be  elimi- 
nated. 

In  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
KsNNXDT)  the  other  day  he  said: 

How  would  you  eliminate  the  force  and 
Meet  of  buslneu  money  and  labor  money 
If  you  did  not  go  to  public  financing? 

Mr.  President,  ttiis  is  my  answer.  I 
would  simply  prohibit  any  contribution 
by  any  special  interest  group,  and  require 
instead  that  financial  contributions  be 
a  matter  of  individual  initiative,  and  only 
those  qualified  to  vote,  individual  human 
beings,  as  distinguished  from  legal  en- 
titles, organizations,  associations,  co-ops. 
and  committees,  be  able  to  add  their 
support  for  any  candidate. 

The  Associated  Milk  Producers  has 
collected  $1.4  million;  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  collected  $889,- 
000;  the  United  Automobile  Workers 
have  collected  $717,000. 

These  figures  have  been  quoted  by 
sponsors  of  the  bill  as  proof  of  the  need 
for  public  financing.  And  yet,  even  if  we 
have  public  financing  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  3044,  the  ability  of  these 
groups  to  contribute  to  various  cam- 
paigns will  not  be  Impaired.  In  fact,  an 
amendment  adopted  narrowly  last  week 
doubles  the  contribution  limitation  im- 
posed on  groups  of  $6,00$.  ai^Ued  sepa- 
rately to  primaries,  runoffs,  special,  and 
general  dectlons.  I  understand  that  to 
mean  that  special  interests  can  then  con- 
tribute $6,000  to  a  candidate  in  the  pri- 
mary and  an  additional  $6,000  in  the 
general  election,  or  a  total  of  $12,000. 

Virtually  all  public  otBceholders  are 
not  influoiced  in  the  least  by  $12,000. 


However,  I  suspect  that  Aune  mi^t  be  if 
that  $12,000  were  matchep  by  three  other 
committees  or  corporations  of  aimqftr 
interest— Interests  which  would  then  be 
represented  by  $48,000,  abd  probably  far 
more  Influence  than  they^  deserve.  This  is 
what  I  mean  by  the  dlstprtive  effects  of 
special  interests. 

The  sponsors  of  the  bill  argue  that  8. 
3044  is  the  only  reasonable  answer  to  this 
most  serious  problem.  Bvk,  I  respectfully 
urge  them  to  tell  me  hov^  they  can  make 
such  a  claim.  Qranted,  6;  3044  imposes  a 
limit  on  the  amoimt  ftidlviduals  and 
groups  can  give  to  political  candidates. 
But,  S.  372  did  that;  and  we  could  impose 
such  limits  without  ever  having  to  resort 
to  partial  or  full  public  financing.  Under 
S.  3044.  any  special  interest  can  con- 
tribute up  to  $12,000  to  a  candidate  If  it 
is  given  separately  in  the  primary  and 
general  election  campaigns. 

I  realize  that  if  a  major  party  candi- 
date reaches  the  required  threshold  dur- 
ing the  primary  campaign,  he  is  eligible 
for  a  grant  from  the  Treasury  to  the 
tune  of  15  cents  times  ithe  voting  age 
population  of  the  State  or  district.  How- 
ever, individuals  or  groups  can  still  con- 
tribute if  they  wish,  so  lo^  as  their  con- 
tributicm  is  deducted  from  the  subsidy 
provided  by  the  Government.  Moreover, 
in  cases  where  an  incumbent  is  contested, 
but  not  seriously  chaUengfNl,  and  that  in- 
cumbent decides  against  public  financing, 
the  special  biterests  can  contribute  $6,000 
in  the  primary  and  anotlier  $6,000  in  tbe 
general  election.  So  what  has  been  done 
to  protect  the  political  process  from  spe- 
cial Interests  In  this  bill?  They  can  still 
contribute  at  least  $6.00$,  and  possibly 
$12,000. 

lilmiting  the  total  amount  of  their  con- 
tributions is  a  significant  improvement 
over  what  we  have  had  Un  the  past  and 
what  we  have  today;  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  enough  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  the  financial  tnfiuence  of  the 
special  interests  has  been  diminished, 
much  less  eliminated.  Tbkt  is  why  I  pro- 
pose that  only  individual^  be  allowed  to 
contribute  and  that  groui^  c<mtributlons, 
particularly  special  intvest  contribu- 
tions, be  strictly  prohibited.  Otherwise, 
the  $14.2  million  which  Common  Cause 
reports  has  already  been  xtdsed  for  House 
and  Senate  races  will  be  given  and  puUic 
suspicion  about  conKtatlons.  labor 
unions,  and  others  wlddpng  inordinate 
political  Influence  will  cohtlnue. 

In  disclosing  the  stu^  last  week,  a 
spokesman  for  Ccnximon  Qause  said: 

"Anyone  who  thinks  the  Watergate  scan- 
dals have  put  special  Intet^at  givers  out  of 
business  bad  better  take  a  close  look  at  theee 
figures."  He  went  on  to  say  that  there  Is  "no 
way  to  restore  oonfldenoe  In  this  system  when 
the  same  old  thing  Is  going  pn.." 

TMs  is  precisely  my  point.  Hie  special 
interest  givers  are  alive  a«d  well  in  1074. 
Watergate  and  potoitlal  Indictments  not 
withstanding.  Moreover,  I  could  not  agree 
more  that  confldence  will  pnly  be  restored 
if  we  correct  the  glaring  abuses  of  past 
campaigns.  NeverOieless,  S.  3044,  with 
the  avid  support  of  Common  Cause,  al- 
lows the  same  old  things  to  continue.  It 
will  allow  groups  or  organiaatians, 
whettier  they  are  occupat^nal  or  other- 
wise, to  distort  the  most  fiensitive  of  aU 
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processes.  It  will  perpetuate  the  worst 
part  of  our  electoral  process.  And  it  will 
continue  the  serious  eroslcm  of  public 
trust  in  our  major  governmental  institu- 
tions. 

I  cannot  accept  the  argument  that 
group  contributions  are  necessary  to  ade- 
quately fund  an  effective  two-party  sys- 
tem. But  even  if  they  were  necessary  in 
the  past,  they  certainly  should  not  be 
under  a  new  system  of  public  financing, 
or  even  under  a  refined  form  of  private 
financing  through  realistic  tax  incen- 
tives such  as  I  have  proposed  with  Sena- 
tors Ervxnt,  Talmasge,  GtTRKEY  and 
others. 

I  would  be  willing  to  bet,  though,  that 
under  the  provisions  of  B.  3044,  in  which 
the  role  of  private  contributors  has  been 
substantially  reduced,  the  reduction  wiU 
not  be  felt  so  much  by  the  special  inter- 
ests as  by  the  individual  contributor. 
In  fact,  I  doubt  very  seriously  whether  S. 
3044  will  reduce  at  all  the  number  of 
special-Interest  givers.  It  may  only  re- 
duce slightly  the  amount  of  money  they 
can  give  to  individual  candidates. 

Now,  is  that  real  reform?  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  only  realistic  way  to  elimi- 
nate the  distortive  effects  of  special  In- 
terests is  to  prohibit  contributions  by 
groups  altogether.  They  cannot  vote. 
Only  individuals  can  vote;  and  I,  there- 
fore, propose  that  only  individuals  be  al- 
lowed to  contribute.  In  my  view,  it  would 
be  the  single  most  constructive  improve- 
ment we  could  make  in  the  political  proc- 
ess. In  the  wake  of  the  events  of  the  past 
2  years. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  Is  very  laud- 
able in  its  objective — all  of  us  want  to  see 
a  reduction  in  the  infiuence  of  special 
interest  groups — ^it  is  sort  of  like  throw- 
ing the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water.  It 
is  an  overidll  situation.  It  would  put  aU 
political  committees  out  of  business,  as 
well  as  other  tsrpes  of  groups,  over  and 
above  that  of  individuals.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  practical.  I  do  not  think  a  campaign 
could  be  carried  on  in  this  fashion,  under 
tbe  terms  of  the  bill,  as  we  have  di^fted 
it,  if  we  are  to  prohibit  any  coatributions 
from  committees.  And  I  do  not  see  that 
it  really  achieves  an  objective  that  would 
be  very  helitful  to  the  process. 

I  think  the  main  thing  that  is  going 
to  result  in  a  lessened  influence  In  the 
political  giver  field  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  required  a  complete  and  full 
dlsclosurie  and  have  limited  the  amount, 
so  that  a  person  cannot  give  more  than 
$3,000,  and  In  turn  we  have  limited  the 
expenditures. 

So  I  would  hope  my  colleagues  would 
not  support  the  amendment.  As  I  said.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  practical  one.  I  think 
we  are  gradually  getting  ourselves  into 
a  position  where  it  is  going  to  be  impos- 
sible to  carry  on  political  campaigns. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  some  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  after  my 
discussion  the  other  day  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  I  find  myself  in  a 
strange  position  with  ttie  amendment  of 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from  Ten- 


nessee. I.  as  he  knows,  have  very  serious 
reservations  about  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's subsidizing  and  paying  for  polit- 
ical campaigns,  but  I  also  know  that 
what  the  Congress  giveth,  the  Congress 
can  taketh  away,  and  I  think  somewhere 
along  the  way  we  have  to  at  least  attempt 
to  give  things  a  try.  I  guess  I  find  myself 
in  the  kind  of  situation  where  maybe  we 
should  try. 

I  know  that  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
as  Republicans,  are  always  told  that  all 
the  big  givers  in  the  United  States  some- 
how or  other  are  Republicans.  I  have  Just 
got  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  in  my 
State  that  "just  ain't  so." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  I  may  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOK.  In  my  part  of  the  country 
that  Just  Is  not  so.  Some^w  or  other 
that  Is  a  much  used  and  I  must  say,  in 
all  fairness,  a  much  maligned  remark, 
and  I  think  my  good  friend  from  Min- 
nesota would  say  there  are  some  pretty 
good  givers  in  the  South  other  than 
Republicans,  and  they  are  Democrats. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  so  many. 

Mr.  COOK.  They  are  not  nearly 
enough,  I  am  sure. 

I  ran  my  last  campaign  on  a  third  of 
the  money  that  the  last  two  candidates, 
Democrat  and  Republican,  ran  on  in  my 
State,  and  I  would  like  to  feel  this  could 
work.  I  would  like  to  feel  that  some  day. 
if  we  try  and  we  fail,  this  is  what  we  will 
do.  I  do  know  that  we  passed  a  bill  last 
year  and  we  sent  it  over  to  the  House, 
and  It  got  nowhere,  and  I  am  sure  there 
are  those  who  say  the  Republicans  are 
trying  to  do  something  about  it  and  are 
agEdnst  Government  financing,  but  I 
think  even  the  gentlemen  in  the  news 
gallery  would  have  to  say  it  Is  z.ot  the 
Republican  leadership  position  that  is 
stopping  the  movement  of  the  political 
campaign  bills  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

So  I  have  just  kind  of  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  I  want  to  send  the  House  as 
much  as  I  can  so  I  can  at  least  get  some- 
thing. Maybe  that  is  a  poor  excuse.  May- 
be that  is  an  easy  way  out.  But  I  am 
awfully  tired  of  being,  somehow  or  other, 
blamed,  and  when  we  read  an  article  in 
the  morning  paper  we  read  that  the 
Republicans  attempt  vo  stall  something 
else.  I  hate  to  be  grouped  together  in 
that  way.  I  stand  for  what  I  stand,  and 
we  are  here  on  the  floor  to  stand  up  for 
the  basic  concepts  and  basic  principles 
in  which  we  believe.  Somehow  or  other, 
I  resent  those  kinds  of  characterizations 
that  occur. 

But  I  must  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  I  wish  he  were  rii^t.  He 
may  very  well  wind  up  b^lng  right.  I 
think  in  the  meantime,  as  the  process 
closes  and  as  the  process  subjects  Itself 
to  criticism,  there  are  times  when  we 
have  to  look  to  different  answers  and  at 
least  try. 

I  have  convinced  myself  that  maybe  we 
ought  to  try.  I  do  not  like  it  too  much.  I 
think  what  I  dislike  the  most  is  the  idea 


that  we  are  really  building  two  political 
parties,  as  we  know  them — the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  the  Republican  Party. 
But  nowhere  does  the  Constitution  say 
that  there  shall  be  two  political  parties  in 
the  United  States.  I  think  that  we  are 
saying  that  a  third  party  will  never  see 
the  light  of  day  in  this  country,  because 
the  biggest  portion  of  the  money  will  go 
to  the  two  principal  parties,  and  that 
those  who  really  wish  to  seek  reform  and 
make  a  major  impact  on  the  coimtry  will 
not  be  able  to  do  it. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  a  Repub- 
lican all  of  his  life.  It  was  in  1854  that  he 
joined  another  group  and  established  the 
Republican  Party.  It  was  a  minority 
party,  because  he  came  from  the  Whig 
Party.  But  he  decided  to  change  and  that 
he  should  do  something  about  the  basic 
philosophy  in  this  country.  I  really  can- 
not see  Uiat  happening,  and  it  both- 
ers me. 

I  look  to  the  future.  I  look  to  1976  and 
to  4  years  later,  and  I  see  oiu'selves  in 
this  situation.  We  discussed  it  the  other 
day.  One  party  will  get  40  percent  and 
the  other  will  get  50  percent.  That  Is  90 
percent.  The  other  party  gets  one-ninth 
of  that  90  percent,  or  10  percent.  ThaX 
means  that  if  there  is  $19  million,  one 
party  would  get  $9  million  and  the  other 
party  would  get  $9  million.  That  would 
leave  $1  million  for  the  other  party. 

How  can  a  third  party  be  an  effective 
party  In  the  United  States  philosophi- 
cally, to  Impress  its  desire  and  philos- 
ophies on  the  American  people,  when 
only  $1  million  is  going  to  be  applied  as 
against  the  parties  with  $9  million  each 
at  the  polls? 

This  bothers  me.  It  truly  bothers  me  as 
to  how  we  will  freeze  in  something  that 
the  writers  of  the  Constitution  never  In- 
tended us  to  do.  My  salvation  is  that  what 
Congress  can  do.  Congress  can  undo.  If 
we  can  find  a  better  way,  we  will  find  a 
better  way.  However,  I  do  not  honestly 
believe  that  in  looking  for  a  better  way. 
maybe  we  will  have  to  try  this  way. 
Maybe  we  will  have  to  try  to  find  a  more 
equitable  solution  for  equitable  distribu- 
tion in  what  we  do. 

I  just  cannot  see  how  we  can  say  to 
the  American  people  that  we  have  made 
honest  givers  out  of  them  so  that  each 
one  will  give  $100,  and  only  $100,  and 
that  no  organization  can  give  more. 

We  have  done  this  so  many  times  that 
we  cannot  coimt  them.  We  have  said  we 
have  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  sajrlng 
how  much  Members  of  Congress  can 
spend  on  our  campaigns.  It  has  not  been 
done  for  40  or  50  years  or  more.  So  tf 
this  Is  the  route  Tre  are  to  take,  I  am 
afraid  It  will  not  be  long  before  we  do 
not  know  what  we  are  to  do.  What  are 
we  to  do?  Are  we  to  put  a  person  In  JaU 
because  he  gives  $50?  Reports  that  have 
failed  to  be  filed,  and  nobody  is  even 
concerned  over  doing  anything  about  it. 

So  maybe  we  have  to  make  a  stark 
change,  as  bad  as  it  may  sound  to  me, 
and  maybe  find  a  way  out  of  this  to  a 
better  way.  Maybe  we  have  to  go  all  the 
iway  over  the  hill  before  we  find  a  way 
to  get  back.  That  would  be  a  terrible 
thing.  However,  every  time  we  make  a 
sll^t  change,  we  find  a  way  to  violate 
it,  knock  holes  In  It.  and  get  around  it. 
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So.  Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to  vote 
agataist  this  amendment  purely  and  sim- 
ply became  I  think  we  have  to  reflect  a 
consideration  of  the  Ameri^ui  people. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  we  h^e  znade  a 
remarkable  change.  Some  people  may 
totally  dislike  It  We  may  be  putting  the 
system  in  Jeopardy.  But  then  it  la  their 
system  that  is  changed,  and  if  they  do 
not  like  it,  it  w&l  be  reflected  in  this 
Chamber. 

Whether  they  like  this  system  or  not, 
we  are  not  trjrlng  to  make  a  change  for 
our  coDVuilence.  Certainly,  some  poli- 
ticians have  cheated.  For  everyone  who 
made  a  contribution,  somebody  cheated. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposing  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see because  I  think,  on  reflection,  that 
we  have  tried,  at  least,  to  send  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  change  that 
will  be  tremendous,  but  by  now  we  have 
gotten  no  action  at  aU.  We  will  get  some 
action,  and  up  to  now  we  have  gotten  no 
action  at  all. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  as  much  time 
as  I  have. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  how  much  time  the  Senator  has, 
but  I  want  to  propound  a  question  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

In  the  discussion  he  defined  the  word 
"contribution."  la  that  Umlted  only  to 
money,  or  Is  it  limited  to  so-called  vol- 
unteer services?  What  is  the  meaning 
of  "contribution"  imder  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  definition  of  "con- 
tribution" in  the  body  of  the  bill  itself  is 
unchanged  As  I  understand  the  blU.  that 
would  Inchide  many  things  of  value.  It 
would  not  include,  as  I  understand  the 
description  in  the  bill,  the  efforts  of  vol- 
imteer  woiters.  Ik  would  Include  ofllce 
rent,  stationery,  and  things  of  that  sort. 
The  amendment  in  no  way  changes  the 
definition  in  any  section  of  the  bill 
Itself. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  recent  ar- 
ticle of  the  Wall  Street  Journal— which 
I  do  not  have  before  me — ^whlch  speaks 
about  the  money  spent  in  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  and  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  where 
labor  through  paid  volunteers,  was  used 
to  work  for  the  candidates  and  for  the 
telephone  banks. 

It  occurs  to  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  whether  It  Is  a  labor  orpmlza- 
tion  or  one  of  the  organizations  men- 
tioned by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
whether  or  not  they  are  paid  volunteers, 
paid  by  the  associations  or  paid  by 
COPE  or  paid  by  the  unlcms  or  paid  by 
the  milk  producers,  we  are  getting  Into 
another  area  that  deserves  some 
attention. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
This  problem  may  be  addressed  In  an- 
other amendment,  but.  as  I  understand 
the  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

I  do  not  share  Uie  views  expressed  by 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  we  ought  to  do  this  because  not>:ing 
else  has  worked,  and  that  we  will  not 
have  a  first  party,  let  alone  a  second  or 
a  third  party.  If  we  adopt  such  a  financ- 


ing plan,  I  think  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  a  big  step 
in  the  direction  not  only  of  disclo.sure 
but  ajso  of  limiting  coatributions  to  cui 
individual.  As  far  as  1  am  conceined, 
this  goes  a  long  way  to\vard  cleaning 
up  the  process. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator Irom  Tennessee.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  EKVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EKVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  this  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  the  right  approach.  I  think 
it  has  a  twofold  virtue.  It  enables  a 
party's  candidates  to  ge'.  sufficient  cam- 
paign funds  if  they  havj  s ufflclent  public 
appeal. 

Furthermore,  it  interests  the  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  the  electoral  process  vol- 
untarily, and  not  involuntarily  as  the 
bill  does.  I  sincerely  believe  that  this 
will  come  nearer  to  solving  this  problem 
than  any  suggestion  that  has  been  made 
at  any  time  prior  to  this  amendment, 
and  I  strongly  support  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  more  experience  on  this  prob- 
lem than  any  other  Member  of  this  body. 
I  appreciate  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Prrsident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  this  amendment.  I  have  great  sym- 
pathy with  it. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  one  point,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  legislative 
history,  and  that  is,  does  the  amendment 
inhibit  the  right  of  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives  Demfx:ratic  or  Repub- 
lican campaign  committees  to  support 
the  candidates  of  their  choice? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  effect  of  this  amendment  on  the 
bill  as  a  whole — has  to  do  solely  with 
those  who  can  legally  contribute;  the 
amendment  would  reciulre  that  only 
qualified  voters  be  allowed  to  contribute 
to  those  committees.  It  would  not  prevent 
those  committees,  however,  such  as  the 
Democratic  or  Republican  congressional 
committees  or  campaign  committees, 
from  performing  their  fimction. 

Mr.  BROCK.  And  the  committees  coiUd 
support  the  candidates  of  their  choice? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  my  intention. 
That  is  the  way  I  interpret  the  amend- 
ment when  read  in  context  with  the  rest 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Paesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield.     I 

Mr.  COOK.  If  only  qualified  voters  can 
contribute  to  that  fund,  which  then,  in 
turn,  contributes  to  a  candidate,  if  that 
fimd  is  not  a  qualified  voter  how  can  it 
contribute  to  a  candidate? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Because  there  is  another 
section  of  the  bill  which  recognizes  cam- 
paign committees. 

Mr.  COOK.  In  other  words,  the  section 
the  Senator  Is  amending  allows  not  only 
qualified  voters,  but  campaign  commit- 
tees, to  contribute  to  a  candidate? 


Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  hght.  Tbe  com- 
mittees which  are  desci^bed  in  the  bin 
itself,  the  central  campaign  committees, 
for  instance,  in  section  310.  and  con- 
gressional and  senatorial  campaign  com- 
mittees which  are  ref erited  to  in  the  bill 
as  well.  We  do  not  chaise  that  section, 
therefore  we  do  not  change  their  ra- 
tionale, their  reason  for  being,  or  the 
legitimacy  of  contributions  by  them. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much,  and  I  appreciate  his  intent  and 
purpose. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  MA  President,  wHl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand, in  other  words,  that  the  COPE 
organization  of  the  AFL-CIO,  under  the 
amendment,  would  be  able  to  make  a 
contribution? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No,  it  would  not. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  is  wrong  with 
that?  It  is  a  committee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  bu^  neither  COPE, 
the  Anti-Defamation  League,  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  nor  anything  of 
that  sort  could  contribute  to  one  of  the 
committees  involved,  except  the  sena- 
torial or  House  committee  of  either  party 
or  its  central  campaign  committee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Why  not,  if  the 
workers  want  to  contribute  $2  apiece,  let 
the  committee  write  out  a  receipt  show- 
ing that  they  contribute  $2,  and  put  It 
into  a  fund?  Why  cannot  someone  make 
a  contribution  under  the  limitations  of 
the  bill?  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to 
have  an  unlimited  right,  but  if  I  imder- 
stand,  under  the  bill  the  maximum 
amoimt  would  be  $6,000. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Tliat  wotld  be  $12,000  for 
a  primary  and  a  general  election;  $6,000 
if  it  is  only  one. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETg.  Yea. 

Mr.  BAKER.  My  reason  for  it.  In  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  is  that  I  think 
the  aggregation  of  money  in  that  way 
creates  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  in 
many  instances,  that  has  a  dlstortive 
Impact  far  beyond  the  importance  of  the 
individual  committee,  whether  it  is  a 
labor  organization,  a  business  associa- 
tion, a  cooperative,  or  'COPE. 

I  think  it  is  perfectly,  appropriate  and 
much  to  be  desired  th^t  the  individual 
worker  make  his  $2  codtrlbution,  but  he 
should  send  that  $2  contribution  to  the 
central  campaign  conuuittee  of  a  candi- 
date, or  a  congressioi^  or  senatorial 
campaign  committee,  apd  not  imder  the 
aegis  or  au^lces  of  his  company,  his 
imion,  or  any  other  group  that  itself  is 
not  a  bona  flde  member  of  society. 

This  strikes  at  the  very  reason  and  ra- 
tionale for  this  amendment,  I  might  say 
to  tiie  Senator. 

It  is  my  belief  that. only  individuals 
should  contribute,  and  that  si>ecial  in- 
terest groups,  whether  iiiey  are  business- 
oriented,  labor-orlentod,  industry-ori- 
ented, geography-oriented,  ethnic-ori- 
ented, or  whatever  kind  of  groups,  should 
not  be  able  to  make  tl^ese  huge  contri- 
butions thatUi^  do  frequently  make. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  about  the 
Democratic  or  Republican  Central  Cam- 
paign Committees? 

Mr.  BAKER.  They  are  specificaUv  tw- 
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ferred  to  in  another  section  of  the  bill, 
and  would  contmue  to  fimction.  except 
that  this  amendment  would  preclude  the 
receipt  by  those  committees  of  oMitai- 
batlons  except  from  individuals. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Except  from  mdl- 
vlduals?  

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  it  would  not 
prohibit  those  committees,  as  such,  after 
they  have  garnered  in  the  mcmey  from 
individuals.  \<Mch  is  exactly  basically 
what  they  do,  from  contributing  up  to 
the  maximum  of  $6,000;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  would  not  prohibt  them 
from  functioning  as  tJaey  now  function. 

The  distinction,  and  the  reason  for  it, 
is  that  the  party  system  Itsdf  oohtem- 
plates  that  the  party  wiU  c<mtrlbute  to 
its  nomlneees  and  candidates,  but  that 
is  distinguished  from  special  interest 
groups,  whether  It  be  the  milk  industry, 
labor  unions,  or  whatever. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Or  the  AMA? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Or  the  ABA.  or  the  Sierra 
Club.  There  is  a  legitimate  reason  for  a 
party  to  try  to  elect  its  candidates. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  does 
not  call  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee a  party  as  such,  does  he? 

Bilr.  BAKER.  Yes;  there  are  two,  one 
Democratic  and  one  Republican. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Well,  it  is  not  a 
party,  it  is  a  national  committee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  that  the  party 
syMtem  m  the  United  States  is  a  blessing 
in  many  respects,  and  one  of  its  great 
blessings  is  that  it  is  so  loosely  knit  that 
it  is  not  inflexible,  but  It  is  strong  enough 
ajad  identifiable  enough  so  that  we  know, 
for  instance,  that  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  the  Democratic  Cen- 
tial  Campaign  Committee  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic Congressional  Committees  are  in 
fact  a  part  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

No  one  doubts  that.  I  think  they  add 
strength  fo  the  party  system,  and  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the  two- 
party  system,  and  buleve  this  amend- 
ment will  strengthen  it  rather  than  di- 
minish it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Just  to  get  the 
record  clear,  then,  once  again,  this 
amendment  would  eliminate,  for  ex- 
ample, any  campaipi  funds  from,  let  us 
say,  the  political  ^tion  committee  of  the 
American  Mad^al  Assaeiation? 

Mr.  BAKgR.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Or  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Or  the  insurance  in- 
dustry? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Or  the  Iab<H:  move- 
ment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Or  all  the  dairy  co- 
operatives?^ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Or  the  Friends  of 
the  Wilderness? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETT.  Or-you-aami^  it;  in 
other  words,  if  they  went  out  and 
solicited  their  memb^nshlp  for  voluntary 
contributions,  and  they  were  truly  volun- 
tary contributicHis,  they  would  still  not 
be  eligible  undet  thftr  particular  aifiend- 
ment? 


Mr.  BAKER.  This  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  President.  _I  yield  back  the  re- 
nuUnder  of  my  time,  if  the  chairman  is 
prepared  to  yield  back  his. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  AU  re^iaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  questicm  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  ndl. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Aricansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Okavxl).  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  HuGHBS),  the  Senatw  fnun  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  KxmmT).  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mbtzxnbaum)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bttcklkt)  , 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pkkct), 
and  the  Senator  fnun  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  are  necessarily  absmt. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  is  absent  due 
to  illness  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 


[No.  iia  Leg.) 

YKA&— as 

AUen 

Domenlcl 

McCIure 

Baker 

Domlnlck 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Bryln 

Nunn 

B«ftll 

Fannin 

Packwood 

Bellmen 

Fong 

FMaroon 

Bennett 

Ooldwmter 

Bandolpb 

Brock 

Orlffln 

Both 

Byrd. 

Oumey 

Taft 

Harry  P. 

Jr.     Hansen 

Thurmond 

Chiles 

Helms 

Tower 

Cotton 

Boilings 

Welcker 

Curtis 

HruBka 

Dole 

McClellan 
NATS— «3 

Abouresk 

HaskeU 

Muskie 

Bayb 

Hatfield 

NfOaon 

Bentaen 

Hathaway 

Paatore 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Blden 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Jadcaon 

Rtblooff 

BurtUck 

Javtts 

BchwaUur 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Johnston 

Soott,  Hugh 

Cannon 

Long 

Sparkman 

Case 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

Church 

Manafleld 

Stennls 

Clark 

Mathlas 

Stevena 

Cook 

McOee 

Stevenaon 

Crmnston 

MeOovem 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Hart 

Mondale 

WUUams 

Hartke 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Aiken 

Huddleaton 

Percy 

Buckley 

Hughes 

Scott. 

Pulbrlght 

Kennedy 

WlUlamL. 

Orayel 

Metzenbaum 

Young 

So  Mr. 

Baker's  amendment  (No.  11! 

was  rejected. 

THE  INCOMF  TAX  MATTER  OP  TEIE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing I  made  a  statement  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 


tion which  outlines  my  position  in  ref- 
erence to  the  income  tax  matter  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
had  been  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation.  I  ask. 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

I^ere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
STATEicEirr  OF  Senator  Cakl  T.  Curtis  Bktoke 

THE   JODTT   COMICrmZ   OK    IMTEHNAI.    REVE- 

irux  Taxation,  Apkil  3,  1974 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  are  aware,  I  have 
devoted  a  substantial  amount  of  time  to  care- 
ful Une-by-llne  study  of  the  draft  of  the 
Staff's  report  on  the  gift  of  pre-preeldentlal 
papers  and  the  brief  which  Messrs.  Rose  and 
Gemmlll  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent, which  I  received  last  SaUirday. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  t^t  to  me  It  is 
clear  that  the  Staff  has  made  an  exhaustive 
examination  Into  the  facts  surrounding  the 
controversy  over  the  propriety  of  the  Income 
tax  deductions  claimed  with  respect  to  the 
papers.  This  task  assigned  to  the  staff  was 
an  onerous  and  extremely  difficult  assign- 
ment. In  the  p>erformance  of  which  the  staff 
clearly  has  devoted  an  enormous  amount  of 
time  and  effort.  I  have  always  had  a  high 
regard  for  this  staff.  I  therefore  trust  that 
neither  you,  my  coUeagues,  nor  the  members 
of  the  staff  will  in  any  way  view  my  com- 
ments as  a  criticism  of  the  staff. 

Having  said  that,  however,  I  do  have  a 
few  observations  that  I  think  must  be  made 
if  we  are  to  carry  out  our  task  to  fairly  and 
Impartially  seek  the  truth. 

When  we  agreed  to  undertake  a  review  of 
this  question,  I  believed,  and  I  think  others 
did  aa  weU,  that,  by  careful  Investigation, 
we  could  arrive  at  an  agreement  as  to  what 
the  true  facts  were  and  then  proceed  to 
apply  to  those  facts  sound  legal  principles. 
It  is  now  apparent  to  me  that  this  Is  Im- 
possible. The  facts  are  in  dispute  and  com- 
petent lawyers  are  in  apparent  disagreement 
as  to  the  proper  legal  principles. 

Let  us  look  at  the  factual  disputes  first. 
As  I  reviewed  the  staff's  report,  certain  Items 
of  testimony  literally  cried  out  for  cross- 
examination  under  oath.  For  example,  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  about  Mr.  Erllchman's 
recollection  of  the  President's  statements  of 
donative  intent.  For  further  example,  take 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Newman,  the  appraiser. 
He  has  modified  his  earlier  statements  of  the 
facts.  Was  his  subsequent  recoUectlon  in  fact 
more  accurate  than  his  original  one,  or  was 
It  the  other  way  around?  We  dont  know  and 
we  cant  know  absent  his  testimony  under 
oath,  and  subject  to  the  rigon  of  croas-ex- 
amlnatlon.  SlmUarly,  there  seems  to  be  a 
question  as  to  the  understanding  under 
which  the  OSA  and  the  National  Archives  ac- 
cepted possession  of  the  President's  papers 
on  March  26  and  27,  1969.  Some  at  the  evi- 
dence Indicates  that  the  papers  were  received 
on  those  dates  "for  gift  purposes."  Ttie  staff 
has  apparently  gained  the  impression  that 
the  pliers  were  perhaps  received  only  for  ciu- 
todlal  purpoeee.  Again,  we  cannot  stinply  pick 
one  version  over  another.  The  need  for  sworn 
testimony  with  full  oiq>ortunlty  for  cross- 
examination    Is   clear. 

There  is  another  facet  of  the  factual  prob- 
lem which  troubles  me.  The  staff's  report  caUs 
Into  question  whether  the  President  Intended 
to  make  a  gift  of  some  $600,000  worth  of  pa- 
pers or  whether  he  merely  Intended  a  gift 
which  would  give  him  the  maxtmiim  tax 
benefit  for  1969.  Do  we  know  that  we  have 
all  of  the  facts  on  the  critical  question  of 
donative  Intent?  I  respectfuUy  suggest  that 
we  may  not  have  In  the  staff  report  which 
was  delivered  to  me  last  Satttrday  all  of  the 
Information  on  this  and  other  questions  of 
fact.  For  instance,  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
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lettw  irom  Ur.  James  X.  O'NelU.  Acting 
Archivist,  to  former  SsnAtor  J(din  WlUUms  of 
DeUwsra  (Utad  Osoamber  7.  197S,  whl^ 
states  that  Fnsldent  Nixon's  gift  of  papers 
WM  BUMla  on  ICiroh  37.  lOOS.  For  furtlMr  ax- 
ample.  I  found  no  reference  to  the  Founda- 
tion which  the  Preaidont  was  reported  to  have 
formed  In  the  forepart  oi  1B69  which.  I  as- 
sume, was  to  be  a  Praeldentlal  Library  such 
as  Presidents  Johnson,  Xlaenhower  and  Trvx- 
man  created.  This  might  have  a  bearing  on 
the  Issue  of  donative  Intent. 

What  all  thla  means  to  ma  Is  that  there  are 
legitimate  factual  dlaputee  and  that  we  have 
\o  proper  way  to  reacdve  tham.  Let  ma  ex- 
platD.  It  appears  that  tha  staff's  report  was 
based  on  intarrlaws  not  under  oath  and  at 
which  the  Presldant's  repreeentatlvea  were 
not  preaent  and  thus  had  no  opportunity  tat 
cmai-eTamtnatlon.  In  my  view,  tharafore,  all 
WW  hav*  acoompUaliad  with  certainty  ao  lag 
la  to  establish  that  there  are  fundamental 
disputes  as  to  the  facts.  The  resolution 
Of  such  factual  oontroverales.  particularly 
where  the  facts  have  legal  slgnlflcanoe  as 
they  do  here.  has.  In  our  legal  system,  long 
been  a  function  of  the  ]udiclary.  This  Is 
proper.  The  courts  are  equipped  to  receive 
testimony  under  oath  and  to  subject  that 
testimony  to  croas-ezamlnatl<m.  Squally  Im- 
portant, In  reeolvlng  factual  dlsputee  the 
courts  permit  only  that  testimony  which  is 
competent  and  material  to  be  admitted  In 
evidence.  For  example,  testimony  which  Is 
hearsay  and  that  which  Is  unfotmded  opinion 
Is  disregarded  becauaa  history  &•■  taught 
Tu  that  such  testimony  may  be  entirely 
wrong. 

We  are  leglalators  and  our  procedures  are 
not  equipped  to  gather  evideooe  under  such 
standaida.  In  short,  aa  to  the  facts,  a  Judicial 
I4>praada.  and  nothing  leea.  Is  required.  We 
are  not  thra  pareons  to  do  so. 

It  also  now  appears  that,  even  If  we  had  an 
agreed  statement  of  facts,  which  we  do  not 
have,  we  oould  not  simply  apply  well-estab- 
Uahad  principles  of  law  to  those  facts  as  we 
cnginaUy  thought  ws  could  do.  This  Is  be- 
eanse  it  now  has  beooma  apparant  then  are 
honest  dlfferencea  of  opinion  as  to  what  the 
lawrequlree. 

Let  me  lUnatrate.  The  staff's  report  states 
that  a  dead  was  required  to  eOeot  the  1000 
gift  of  papen  beoause  thare  were  raetrlctlons 
on  their  use.  The  PreMdent's  counsel  dis- 
agreed. Ttisy  say  that  tkere  was  no  need  for 
a  deed  since  It  should  have  been  ntnimitil 
that  tha  reaMctloos  attached  to  the  1068  gift 
wwe  equaUy  appUcabla  to  the  10«9  gift.  As  a 
matter  of  «ninm>m  sense,  this  Is  persuasive 
to  me.  Iforeevw.  U  I  rsoaU  the  prlno^les  of 
the  law  of  gifts  oorreetly.  a  deed  is  not  an 
Bsssntlsl  element  of  a  gift  of  personal  prop- 
er^.  Additionally,  the  Presidential  Llbrarlss 
Act  auggeats  a  strong  public  pcMlcy  in  tviar 
cS  gifts  of  papers.  The  Prealdent's  counatf 
<  nraeh  at  this  fact,  it  seeuM  to  me  that 
of  tbetr  points  are  well-taken.  Tet.  It 
to  me  that  the  staff  may  disagree.  I 
oould  go  on.  bat  theee  two  examplca  lllua- 
traU  to  ma  that  the  legal  prinelplca  are  not 
aa  clear-cut  as  we  had  supposed  they 
would  be. 

Binee  there  are  both  fundamental  factual 
dlaputea  and  dtsagreemenU  over  Iccal  prln- 
dplea.  what  eooiae  at  aetton  should  ws  take? 
In  my  view,  there  Is  only  one  proper  course. 
We  should  let  the  matter  be  decided  In  a 
proper  Judicial  forum.  In  fairness  to  tha  pub- 
Uc.  to  tha  Preeldent.  and  to  the  truth,  I  sse 
no  otter  altamattve.  If  the  facta  were  uiuila- 
puted  and  complete,  and  they  axe  neither, 
perhape  we  might  make  a  Judgment.  But, 
at  prsesnt.  we  have  no  basis  for  such  a  Judg- 


I  thassCore  propoaa  that  w»  let  the  IBS 
make  Ita  assessment  and,  if  the  Frealdent  dis- 
agrees with  tte  aseessmant,  he.  Ilka  any 
other  taxpayer,  may  have  hla  reoourse  to  the 
courts.  Tba  Staff's  exhaustive  report  may  ba 


forwarded  to  the  IRS.  If  a  majority  of  the 
Gommlitee  to  desirefl,  It  may  ba  made  public 
together  with  an  explanation  at  why,  con- 
trary «a  our  original  expactation.  we  could 
not  pn^Mrly  reach  a  dcflitftlTe  conclusion. 

If  we  cannot  at  this  tlae  agree  oa  a  deci- 
sion to  follow  the  course  which  I  have  out- 
lined in  tte  above  paragraph,  we  should  take 
ample  time  to  study  th^  Staff  report  and 
meat  at  a  later  date  to  deiermlne  o\ir  course 
of  actitm. 

FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

llie  S^iate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (B.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Electlan  Campaign  Act  of 
19T1  to  im>vlde  for  puhlic  financing  of 
prtmary  and  general  election  campaicrns 
for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

"  Mir.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  taken  on  amend- 
ment No.  1102,  for  a  technical  correction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  that 
amendment  appeared  to  remove  the  cal- 
endar limit  on  the  125,000  which  an  in- 
dividual may  contribute  to  aU  candidates 
and  committees,  as  applied  to  Senate 
and  House  campaign  committees.  The 
colloquy  showed  that  that  was  not  the 
intent. 

We  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
Parliamentarian  and  the  legal  coimsel  in 
order  to  get  the  correct  wording;  and  I 
therefore  move  to  amend  that  amend- 
ment as  follows:  On  line  7,  aiter  the 
word  "to"  insert  the  following:  "con- 
tributions made  by".  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  sta^. 

The  as^tant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  1,  line  7.  after  the  word  "to"  in- 
sert "contributions  made  by". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
my  colle«gues  that  all  tills  does  Is  to 
make  absolutely  clear  that  this  does  not 
remove  the  $25,000  overall  contribution 
limit  that  we  had  written  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  t}te  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMZNDMXITT   ISO.    lOTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1075^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stAted. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  (^spensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection.  It  Is  so  ordered;  and,  without 

objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 

in  the  RxcoRD. 
The  amendment  is  ac  follows : 
On  page  S8,  Una  14.  strfce  out  "tenth"  and 

Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "fifth". 
On  page  36,  line  9,  aftor  "other  than",  In- 

■ert  tte  loltowlng:  'Hhe  fifth  day  preceding 

an  election  and". 


Go  page  36.  line  16,  after  "filed  on"  Insert 
tte  foOowlng:  "the  fifth  day  preceding  an 
election  or". 

On  p«c»  flS.  beginning  wfth  line  11,  strike 
out  tbiotvh  line  S  on  pi^  64. 

On  page  64,  Un«  7,  stxlMe  out  "318."  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thenof  "317.". 

On  page  64.  line  14,  strike  out  "310."  and 
Insot  in  lieu  thereof  "318.". 

On  page  76,  line  IS.  strike  out  "(a)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  (1)"- 

On  page  75,  between  lli^  33  and  34,  In- 
sert tte  (oUowlng: 

"(2)  No  person  may  make  a  contribution 
to,  <x  for  the  benefit  of,  a  candidate  for  ttet 
candidate's  campaign  for  nomination  for 
election,  or  electloa,  dtirlng  the  period  which 
begins  cm  the  tentb  day  preceding  the  day 
of  that  eleottui  and  which  ends  on  the  day 
of  that  election.". 

On  page  76,  tetween  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 

"(2)  No  candidate  oiiay  knowingly  accept 
a  contribution  for  bis  camnalgn  for  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  election,  during  the  pe- 
riod which  begins  on  the  tenth  day  preoed- 
ing  the  day  of  that  electlan  and  which  ends 
on   the   day    of    that    elebtlon.". 

On  page  76.  Une  3.  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
Insert  In  llau  thereof  "(8)*'. 

On  page  76.  line  6,  strUie  out  "paragraph 
(1)."  and  Insert  in  lieu  tttereof  "paragraph 
(l)or^).-. 

On  page  77.  tetween  llnss  S  and  6.  insert 
the  following: 

"(e)  No  candidate,  or  person  who  aeoepts 
contributions  for  tte  bensflt  or  use  of  that 
candidate,  may  accept  a  oqntrlbution  which, 
when  added  to  all  other  contributions  ac- 
cepted by  ttet  candidate  or  person,  is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  which  is  reasonably 
necessary  to  defray  the  expenditures  ot  that 
candidate.". 

On  page  77,  line  6,  strike  out  "(a)"  and 
Insert  In  teu  thereof  "(f)*!. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  X>r6side3it.  it  is  my 
intention,  if  it  is  agree^le  to  the  man- 
agers of  this  bin  and  the  leadership,  now 
that  the  amendment  h|a  been  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate,  to  rese^re  until  tomor- 
row the  debate  on  the  amendment  and 
the  vote.  It  is  5 :  20  p.m.,  taid  if  the  leader- 
ship or  the  managers  <^  the  bin  wish,  I 
will  be  hapi>y  to  proceed;  but  it  appears 
now  more  aiH>ro^late  |o  make  this  the 
pending  business  after  'the  cloture  rote 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  will  be 
doing  us  a  favor  if  he  dote  that.  I  widi  he 
would.  ' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Regardless  of 
the  outewne  eJ  the  dorare  TOte. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Bit.  PrciddleBt.  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  ' 

The  PRESnXENO  OFSTCBR.  l^e  Sen- 
ator will  state  It.  ! 

Mr.  BAKER.  Does  tha^  require  a  unan- 
imous-consent agreement?  It  it  does,  I  so 
propound  that  request. 

The  PRESIPIIJO  QfFlCJSU.  It  does 
not  require  unazdmoos  Consent. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  ithe  Chair. 

Under  those  clrcumgiajQces,  I  reserve 
my  time  until  the  approjirlate  point  dur- 
ing the  proceedings  on  tf»norrow. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DIOTIUCT  OP  OO- 
LUMBIA  REVENUE  lACT  OP  1974— 
CONFSBBNCE  REPORT 

Mr.  BAGLEiXDN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ferehce  on  H.R.  S186,  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  considetatloa. 


Apnl  8,  I9n 
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The     PRESilDflNa     OFFICER     (Mr. 
PKii) .  The  report  tWll  be  stated  by  titl*. 
The  assistant  legislative  cleit:  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  Uie  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(£[Jl.  6186)  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1&47  regarding 
taxability  of  dlvldtiids  received  by  a 
corpoTatfon  from  Insurance  companies, 
banks,  and  othw  savings  Institutions, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  confer- 
ence, have  agi;eed  to  recommend  smd  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 

conferees.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
];»-oceeded  to  ccoisider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congrss- 
sioNAL  Rbcord  of  March  27,  1974,  at 
p.  8536.) 

Mr.  EAGLEiTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
cfxiference  has  been  cleared  with  both 
sides. 

I  rise  is  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  HJl.  6186.  This  legislation  must 
be  viewed  in  the  context  of  the  Home 
Rule  Act.  The  need  for  this  legislation 
arose  when  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
rendered  an  opinion  indicating  that  the 
current  appointed  Mayor-Commissioner, 
Chairman,  and  members  of  the  City 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  have  to  resign  their  offices  in  order 
to  seek  one  of  the  eleetWe  offices  created 
under  the  Home  Rule  Act.  The  legisla- 
tion has  a  twofold  purpose.  First,  it  pre- 
vents a  possible  hiatus  in  governance  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  1>y  allowing  the 
current  appointed  officials  to  run  for 
elective  office  without  resigning.  Second, 
the  legislation  is  intended  to  actively 
promote  the  widest  possible  participa- 
tion in  the  first  elections  held  under  the 
Home  Rule  Act. 

This  legislation  provides  that  persons 
employed  by  the  UB.  Government  or  by 
the  goveiltimeait  of  the  Disfcrtct  of  Colum- 
bia shall  be  permitted  to  be  candidates  in 
the  first  eleeticms  for  the .  offices  of 
Mayor,  caiainnam,  or  number  of  the 
Council.  WMhout  this  legislation,  the 
Hatch  Act,  which  prohibits  Federal  and 
District  emiAoyees  from  taking  an  active 
paK  Ih  potttlcal  management  or  pc^tleal 
campaigns,  would  have' j)rev«nited  such 
persons  from  being  candidates.  The 
legislation  provides  that  an  individual 
^ho  works  for  the  n.S.  Qovemmcnt  or 
-the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia who  becomes  a  candidate  may  take 
an  active  part  in  political  management 
or  political  campaigns  In  the  elections 
for  the  office  of  Mayor,  cauOrman.  and 
member  of  Idle  Council.  The  exemptions 
apply  only  to  candidates. 

The  exemptk>ns  are  very  Umlted  and 
are  Intended  to  allow  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict employees  to  be  candidates  for  these 
offices  without  resigning  their  eiiipk>y- 
ment.  It  Is  important  to  stress  that  par- 
ticipation in  political  management  and 
political  campaigns  will  still  be  pro- 
hibited by  persons  tt^o  do  not  qualify  as 


bona  fide  candidates.  It  is  also  Important 
to  stress  that  all  of  the  oOser  provisions 
of  the  Hatch  Act  will  continue  to  an>ly 
to  both  candidates  and  noncandidates. 

The  conference  report  limits  the  dura- 
tion of  the  candidacy  so  as  to  insure  as 
far  as  possible  that  only  bona  fide  candi- 
dates will  qualify  for  and  continue  to 
operate  under  the  exemption.  Candidacy 
is  speclflcal^  defined  as  the  period  of 
time  from  which  the  candidate  secures  a 
nominating  petition  until:  First,  the  day 
following  the  day  ne  does  not  qualify  to 
be  a  candidate  by  failing  to  secure  the 
appropriate  number  of  signatures: 
second,  30  days  after  he  loses  in  the 
primary  election;  third,  30  days  after  he 
loses  In  the  general  election;  or  fourth. 
if  elected,  on  the  day  he  takes  office. 

The  exemptions  contamed  in  the  con- 
ference report  applying  to  Federal  and 
District  employees  will  take  effect  on  the 
day  the  residents  in  the  District  ratify 
the  charter.  May  7, 1974.  These  provisions 
will  terminate,  however,  on  Jsmuary  2, 
1975.  This  will  insure  that  the  exemptions 
will  be  available  for  only  Federal  or  Dis- 
trict emplo3rees  who  intend  to  run  for 
office  in  the  first  elections  held  imder  the 
Home  Rule  Act. 

In  order  to  have  the  fullest  assessment 
of  the  Impact  of  this  legislation,  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  managers  of  the  conference 
that  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
should  review  the  administration  and 
operation  of  this  legislation  to  determine 
its  effect  on  elections  in  the  District  of 
Coliunbla  and  to  report  to  the  Congress 
(HI  its  findingB  and  recommendations. 

The  conference  report  also  adopts  lan- 
guage wMch  would  exempt  the  offices  of 
Mayor,  Chairman,  and  member  of  the 
Council  as  established  under  the  self- 
government  legislation  from  the  prohibi- 
tions against  active  participation  in 
political  management  and  political  oam- 
pai^is  contained  in  the  Hatch  Act.  The 
intent  of  this  provision  is  to  put  theee 
elected  officials  in  the  same  position  as 
elected  State  and  local  officials  nation- 
wide, and  thereby  allow  them  to  be  po- 
litically active. 

In  order  to  spedflcaUy  deal  with  the 
possible  hiatus  in  governance  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  District  of  Colurataia  Counell. 
including  the  Chairman  and  Vice  CSiair- 
man,  are  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Hatch  Act  prohibiting  partldpa- 
tton  in  political  management  and  politi- 
cal campaigns  for  the  first  electien.  The 
operative  effect  Of  this  section  will  be 
that  the  current  appttoted  Biayor- 
Commlssioner  and  City  Council  members 
would  not  have  to  resign  their  positions 
In  order  to  nm  for  elective  office  under 
the  Home  Rule  Act. 

This  legislation  is  very  limited  in  what 
it  does  do  and  intentionally  so.  Allow  me 
to  indicate  spedflcally  what  the  legisla- 
tion does  not  do.  The  legislation  does  not 
ez«npt  anyone  from  any  provisions  of 
the  HatcAi  Act  except  that  section  which 
prohibits  active  participation  In  poUtieal 
management  or  political  campaigns.  The 
limitations  oti  political  cotatrlbutiozu  and 
services,  poUtleal  use  of  authority  or  In- 
fluence, and  Influencing  elections  still 
stand.  '^ ' 


Mr.  President,  I  move  the  ad<K>tion  of 
the  conference  report^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


INCREASES  IN  CERTAIN  ANNUITIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 
call  up  S.  1866  at  this  time,  and  I  do  so 
pending  the  arrival  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  the  chsiirman  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  because  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing Republican  member  has  remarks  to 
make  ^rtilch  will  be  in  contrast  to  what 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  desires, 
•me  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pill)  .  Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1866. 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1866)  to 
provide  increases  in  certain  annuities 
payable  under  chapter  83  of  tiOe  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses which  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

Ttet  section  8346  of  Utle  6,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subchapter,  other  than  this  sub- 
section, the  monthly  rate  of  annuity  payable 
under  subsecUon  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not 
te  less  than  the  smallest  primary  insurance 
amount.  Including  any  cost-of-living  Increase 
added  to  that  amount,  authorized  to  te  paid 
from  time  to  time  under  title  n  ol  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlslcm 
of  this  subchapter,  other  than  this  subsec- 
tion, the  monthly  rate  of  annuity  payable 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to  a  sur- 
viving child  shall  not  be  less  than  the  smaU- 
est  primary  Insurance  amount,  Including  any 
coet-of -living  Increase  added  to  that  amount, 
authorized  to  be  paid  from  time  to  time  un- 
der Utle  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or 
three  times  such  prtmary  Insurance  amotmt 
divided  by  the  number  of  surviving  (diUdren 
entitled  to  an  annuity,  whichever  is  the  less- 
er. 

"  (3)  The  provisions  of  this  subeectlon  shaU 
not  apply  to  an  annuitant  or  to  a  survivor 
who  is  or  becomes  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  United  States  an  annuity  or  retired  pay 
under  any  other  civilian  or  military  retire- 
ment system,  benefits  under  title  II  of  tte 
Social  Security  Act.  a  pension,  veterans'  com- 
pensation, or  any  other  periodic  payment  of 
a  similar  nature,  when  the  monthly  rate 
thereof,  Is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  small- 
est primary  Insurance  amount,  including  any 
coet-of-llvlng  increase  added  to  that  amount, 
authorized  to  be  paid  from  time  to  time 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Seciu^ty  Act.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  An  annuity  payable  from  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 
to  a  former  employee  or  Member,  which  is 
based  on  a  separation  occurring  prior  to 
October  20,  1969,  Is  Increased  by  S240. 

(b)  In  lieu  of  any  increase  based  on  an  in- 
crease under  subsection  (a)  oi  this  section, 
an  annuity  payable  from  tte  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  Pund  to  the  sur- 
viving spouse  of  an  employee.  Member,  or 
annuitant,  which  Is  based  on  a  separation 
occurring  prior  to  Ortoter  20.  1909.  shall  te 
increased  by  $132. 
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(e)  Tb0  monthly  mtd  o(  aa  annuity  result- 
ing from  an  Increaae  undtr  ttala  wctloa  shaU 
Iw  ooosklared  m  the  monthly  t»te  at  an- 
nuity payabla  undar  aactUn  8345  (a)  of  title 
S.  United  States  Code,  for  puiixMee  of  com- 
puting the  mlntmtun  annuity  under  section 
83W(f )  of  title  8.  as  added  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act. 

Sac.  3.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
tha  date  ot  enactment.  Annuity  Increases 
under  this  Act  shaU  apply  to  annuities  which 
oommenoe  before,  on.  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actnasnt  of  tails  Ac^  but  no  Increase  In  an- 
nuity ahaU  be  paid  for  any  period  prkw  to 
the  flist  day  of  the  flnt  month  which  begins 
on  or  after  the  ninetieth  day  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  the  data  on 
which  the  annuity  coomienoes,  whichever 
teUter. 

Mr.  FONO.  IfCr.  President.  I  rlM  ta<v- 
POM  8.  1866  as  amended  by  the  House. 

Z  supported  this  measure  as  It  was  re- 
potted out  by  the  S«iate  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  last  year. 
The  committee  version  of  the  bin  was 
designed  to  help  those  Federal  retirees 
and  their  survivors  who  are  most  in  fi- 
nancial need  by  raising  the  annuity  of 
each  retiree  or  his  survlvw  to  the  mini- 
mum amount  payatde  to  beneficiaries  un- 
der social  security.  The  social  secmity 
minimum  was  $84.50  per  month  and  this 
is  stm  the  minimum.  Hie  cost  of  the 
committee  bill  was  $433  millioD. 

As  the  bin  was  written  by  the  commit- 
tee, these  annuities  would  increase  when- 
ever the  social  security  minimum  bene- 
fit increases. 

However,  during  debate  on  S.  1866,  the 
Senate  amended  the  committee  bill  by 
adding  two  new  provisions,  cmly  one  of 
which  is  still  In  the  version  before  us  to- 
day. That  amendment  would  increase  by 
$20  a  month  the  annuities  of  aU  Federal 
retirees  who  retired  prior  to  October  20, 
1969.  not  just  the  most  needy  retirees. 
A  surviving  qx>use  would  ret^ve  an  in- 
crease of  $11  per  month.  Tlie  cost  of  this 
amendmoit  is  $1.5  billion. 

"nierefore.  the  total  cost  of  S.  1866.  as 
It  is  before  us.  is  $1 J  billion.  Because  the 
$lj>  billion  would  be  amortized  over  30 
years.  Interest  charges  would  push  the 
total  cost  over  30  years  to  $3.5  blUlon. 

Uhder  8.  1866.  so  as  amended.  80  per- 
cent of  all  Federal  retirees  or  their  sur- 
vivors—m)proxlmately  740,000  Individ- 
uals—would receive  these  Increases — 
even  those  retirees  whose  annuities  right 
now  are  above  the  social  security  minl- 
mimi  monthly  benefit.  Only  210,000  of 
these  individuals  are  currently  below  the 

$84.50  SOdal  security  mlnlTnnm 

Tlie  740.000  individuals  affected  are 
those  retirees — or  their  siurvlvors — ^who 
retired  prior  to  October  20,  1969.  and 
whose  annuities  were  computed  on  their 
average  "hlgh-S"  salaries. 

Only  Federal  employees  who  retired 
after  October  30, 1969.  have  been  aUowed 
to  compute  their  annuities  based  on  their 
average  "hlgh-3"  salaries.  Obviously,  the 
average  "hlgh-3"  yields  a  higher  annuity 
than  the  average  "hlgh-5". 

The  Congress  in  1969  chose  not  to 
malce  the  "hlgh-3"  provision  retroactive, 
but  only  prospective.  A  retroactive  law 
would  have  made  the  cost  (tf  the  bin  piv>- 
hibttively  high  and  would  have  added  too 
large  an  amount  to  the  exist^  deflksit  In 


the  Federal  retirement  tvmd,  which  even 
hi  1069,  was  $60  billion  |n  the  red. 

Both  the  "hli^S"  asd  the  "hlgh-3" 
annuitants  have  been  receiving  auto- 
matic increases  in  Federal  annuities 
based  on  percentage  incieases  in  the  cost 
of  Uvlng.  since  the  1965  act  passed  by 
Congress.  Whenever  the  cost  of  living  in- 
creases 3  percent  or  more  above  the  base 
period.  Federal  annuiti«s  are  increased 
by  the  same  percent,  plus  an  additional 
1  percent.  Since  1969,  fMeral  annuities 
have  increased  35.4  percent. 

The  automatic  cost  of  living  annuity 
increase  law  is  a  reasoned  and  fair  meth- 
od of  increasing  Federal  annuities  to 
compensate  for  Increases  in  living  costs. 
Annuities  should  not  be  Increased  in  a 
haphazard  manner  as  3.  1866  proposes. 

The  Congtess  would  be  establishing  a 
very  bad  precedent  by  approving  this  leg- 
islation. If  this  measure  Is  enacted,  it  will 
invite  similar  legislation  in  the  future. 
Whenever  liberalizations  are  made  in 
Federal  employee  retirement  laws  for  fu- 
ture retirees,  the  Congress  wiU  be  sub- 
jected to  Intense  pressures  to  give  com- 
parable dollar  increases  to  past  retirees, 
at  no  cost  to  them.  It  Is  the  American 
taxpayer  who  is  forced  to  bear  the 
burden. 

Using  a  median  income  family  taking 
the  standard  deductions,  the  Library  of 
Congress  has  computed  that  family's 
Federal  inc(Hne  tax  to  be  $1,085  per  year. 
At  that  rate  it  would  take  the  taxes  of 
1,751,152  taxpayers  to  pay  the  $1.9  bU- 
Uon  one-time  costs  of  this  bill. 

Using  the  same  median  income  fami- 
ly's taxes  it  would  talce  3.220,000  tax- 
payers to  pay  the  $3.5  billion  30-year 
amortizatlcm  cost  of  this  legislation. 

Ilie  Federal  retirement  fimd  is  right 
now  $68.7  billion  in  deficit.  Passage  of 
this  bill  would  increase  that  deficit  by 
$3J  bUllon.  to  $72.2  billion.  Payments 
for  this  deficit  will  have  to  be  made  out 
of  the  Oeneral  Treasury  or  else  the  TOfid 
will  dry  up.  It  is  the  general  taxpayer 
who  in  reality  will  pay  i  this  $3.5  biUion 
cost. 

The  Congress  must  act  responsibly. 
Tixistlng  law  already  iKDvides  for  In- 
ereases  in  Federal  annuities  in  line  with 
cost-of-living  increases.  We  should  not 
today  act  in  this  haphazard  manner  to 
alter  the  basis  for  "high-3"  and  "hlgh-S" 
retirees.  If  we  approve  8.  1866.  then  we 
should  also  consider  repealing  the  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  Increase  law. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  plight  of  the 
Federal  retirees  whose  atmuities  are  low. 
This  is  why  I  supported  ttie  cost-of-living 
Incnkse  law  and  the  committee  version 
of  8. 1866.  However,  in  giving  an  across- 
the-board  Increase  as  directed  in  S.  1866, 
we  cannot  provide  suflleiently  for  those 
retirees  and  their  survivors  who  really 
need  financial  help. 

I  most  sincerely  would  like  to  help 
those  whose  annuities  are  low,  but  I  do 
not  b^eve  8.  1866,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  is  the  answer.  I  urge  its  defeat. 
As  this  measure  in  substance  passed  the 
Senate  some  time  ago,  I  will  not  ask  for 
a  roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yMd  for  a  Question? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  understand  that  this 


bill  has  been  taken  from  the  calendar,  to 
be  taken  up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FONO.  The  Senator  is  conect. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Is  It  a  question  of  ap- 
proving a  House  bill  or  a  conference  re- 
port? . 

Mr.  PONG.  This  is  to  approve  an 
limendment  passed  by  the  House.  This  is 
a  Senate  bill  that  went  to  the  House;  the 
House  changed  it  and  seofi  It  back;  but  In 
substance  it  is  the  Senat^  bill  except  for 
a  few  deductions  and  a  limitation  of  t!^ 
provisions  dealing  with :  social  securilQr 
benefits. 

Mr.  COTTON.  What  did  I  understand 
the  Senator  to  say  was  t^e  approximate 
added  cost? 

Mr.  FONG.  It  would  be  an  additional 
$1.5  billion  from  the  bi]l  we  passed  in 
committee  and  it  would  ^ost  $1.9  billion. 
The  $1.9  billion  would  be!  amortized  over 
30  years;  the  Interest  charges  woifld  push 
the  total  cost  over  30  years  to  $3.5  tril- 
lion. As  stated  before  1^  fimd  Is  now 
$68.7  bilUon  in  the  red. 

The  Federal  retirement  fund  is  right 
now  $68.7  billion  in  deficit,  and  with  the 
passage  of  this  bill  we  will  increase  that 
deficit  by  $3.5  billion  to  $72.2  bffllon  in 
deficit. 

Mr.  COTTON.  We  are  not  adding  to 
the  amount  the  Senate  previously 
passed?  I 

Bilr.  FONG.  The  Senate  passed  a  blU 
almost  like  this  bill  in  substance.  We 
added  a  provision  for  social  security 
which  was  taken  out  by  the  House.  The 
House  has  refined  this  bill  somewhat  so 
the  cost  is  about  the  sanm. 

Bfr.  COTTON.  So  this  biU  is  somev^iat 
less  in  cost  to  the  taxpayers  than  the  bin 
the  Senate  passed  and  seikt  to  the  House? 

Mr.  PONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senate  has  already 
passed  the  biU.  The  object  is  most 
wortl^.  The  Senator  from  Ne^  Hamp- 
shire has  complete  respect  for  and  con- 
fidence in  the  managers  of  the  bill  and 
the  committee.  How«^<^,  the  Setttttor 
frbnl  New  Hampshire  cannot  refrain 
from  one  observation.  It  is  a  matter  of 
ahnost  $2  bUlkm 

Mr.  FONO.  $3.5  billion. 

Mr.  COTTON.  $3.5  bUUon.  Ttiat  is  not 
the  increase?  .  d 

Mr.  FONG.  The  Increase  i«.$1.5  bUlion, 
but  if  we  add  the  intefesA  charges,  it 
would  run  It  up  to  over  $3:  bllUon. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  count  seven  Senators 
on  the  floor  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  no 
doubt  we  have  to  vote  f  te  this  biU.  The 
Senate  has  ahready  voted  for  it.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  we  had  all  100  Senators 
presKit,  we  would  have  t0  pass  the  bilL 

Without  casting  any  reflection  what* 
soever— 4he  leadership  knows  I  would 
be  the  last  Senator  to  crtUclze  it— at  a 
time  when  we  are  screaming  about  the 
cost  of  Government,  it  is  not  too  edifying 
a  spectacle  to  act  on  a  matter  of  $3  bU- 
lion at  half  past  5  in  the  afternoon, 
when  it  has  been  announced  ttiat  there 
would  be  no  more  votes,  fitenators  are  aU 
gone,  and  Just  put  it  ^hrmigh  with  a 
skeleton  force  on  the  floof. 

I  think  that  Is  the  sort  of  thhig  that 
is  misimderstood.  I  do  »ot  say  there  ts 
anything  improper  about  it.  because  ob- 
viously One  biU  would  pass  even  if  the 
rest  of  the  Senate  wore  here.  But  we 
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could  wake  up  some  morning  and  some- 
one wUl  say.  "Yesterday  you  passed  a 
$3  billion  bill."  One  could  say.  "When 
did  we  pass  it?"  The  reply  would  be, 
"You  passed  it  on  April  3."  Every  little 
thing  seems  to  be  undermining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  their  public 
officials.  Congress  is  held  in  low  esteem. 
We  have  fallen  behind  even  the  used  car 
salesmen  and  the  billing  given  the  White 
House.  I  Just  think  it  is  the  sort  of  thing 
we  ought  to  vote  on,  but  I  will  not,  of 
course,  attempt  in  any  way  to  pit  my 
Judgment  against  the  whole  Senate's 
Judgment,  which  has  already  voted  for 
the  bill,  and  which  I  suppose  would  be 
adopted  by  the  leadership  and  by  the 
committee  and  the  Senators  in  charge. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  acting  Re- 
publican leader  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
the  ranking  Republican  member,  I  would 
Uke  to  make  a  suggesticm. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
which  passed  the  Senate,  I  imderstand, 
by  a  vote  of  70-some  to  17,  which  has 

been  ctonged 

Mr.  PONG.  71  to  19. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  71  to  19.  which  has 
been  changed  very  little  as  a  result  of 
the  House  action,  and,  as  the  distin- 
guished Soiator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  said,  the  Senate  has  already  ex- 
pressed its  will,  be  taken  up  at  2  o'clock 
tomorrow  afternoon;  that  there  be  a 
time  limit  of  1  hour,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Btjrsick),  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong),  and  that  it  be  in 
order  at  any  time  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays  on  this  matter.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
will  be  on  the  motion  to  concur. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  assure — 
I  do  not  think  I  need  to  assure — the  ma- 
jority leader  that  I  was  not  trying  to 
cast  any  reflection  on  the  way  the  Sen- 
ate's business  is  being  handled.  He  is 
doing  the  very  best  he  can. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  voted  against  this  biU 
in  the  very  small  minority  of  17  because 
It  involved  such  a  huge  expenditure,  but 
it  passed  the  Senate.  I  do  not  expect 
that  ctm  be  changed.  I  dislike  to  seem 
to  be  holding  up  the  procedure,  but  I 
must  say  the  majority  leader  is  very 
patient  and  most  generous  in  perhaps 
honoring  the  whim  of  a  Senator  who 
Just  has  the  feeling  that  that  amount 
of  money  ought  not  be  acted  upon  with 
as  small  a  group  as  Is  present.  I  trust 

that  I  am  not  too  unreasonable 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  quite  the  contrary.  I  think  the 
Senator  made  a  valid  point.  He  was  mak- 
ing no  effort  to  hold  up  action  tonight, 
but  after  listening  to  the  Senator.  I 
thought  this  unanimous-consent  pro- 
posal would  he  the  best  way  to  face  up 
to  the  issue  with  more  Members  on  the 
floor.  I  hope  that  there  would  lie  no  ob- 
jection to  the  request. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  aUow  me  to  reserve  an  ob- 
jection, I  wish  to  observe  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  fnun  New  Hampshire, 
who  is  always  so  accurate  and  so  correct 
in  his  observations,  that  it  is  not  as 
though  we  had  not  had  a  rollcall  on  this 
matter,  because  it  is  an  important  sub- 
ject, and  there  is  a  lot  of  money  in- 


part  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. I  think  it  preserves  the  appearance 
of  the  Senate  by  passing  it  properly. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  hope  that  he  wlU  t>e 
equally  patient  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  who  wants  to  be  able  to 
go  home  at  the  end  of  this  session  and 
retire  and  try  to  think  of  something  good 


volved;  but  I  do  wish  to  Just  say  that  its^  teU  his  people.  I  might  even  want  a 
"    "         -     -  -        '•  rollcall  vote  on  this  once  more. 

It  is  very  difficult.  It  presents  a  great 
difficulty  when  one  who  has  been  in  Con- 
gress for  28  years  and  has  shouted  many 
times  and  fought  and  bled  and  died  in 
many  causes  is  about  to  leave  the  Senate 
and  leave  the  country  in  many  ways  in 
much  worse  condition  than  when  he  en- 
tered Congress.  I  will  use  any  excuse  that 
I  can  find  to  avoid  doing  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Chair  rule  on  the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  the  Senate  and  the  Gov- 
ernment also  are  the  richer  for  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. Maybe  that  will  help  to  balance 
the  budget.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  point  out 
that  the  country  will  be  the  poorer  for 
his  voluntary  retirement. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friends  for  their  very  generous  re- 
marks. However,  I  must  say  that  the 
country  is  not  very  much  richer. 


was  before  the  Senate  and,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  already  pointed  out,  he  was 
among  that  sturdy,  hardy  group  that 
voted  against  it.  Now  we  are,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  faced  with  what  is  more  or  less 
a  procedural  step  here,  where  we  are 
concurring  in  a  House  amendment  which 
actually  has  reduced  the  cost  of  the 
bill — a  step  which  I  think  does  not  neces- 
sarily remove  the  objections  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  but.  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  it  would  be  more  or  less 
voting  again  on  a  subject  that  we  have 
already  voted  upon. 

If  the  Senator  frwn  New  Hampshire 
thinks  that  is  what  we  should  do,  of 
course,  I  would  have  no  objection,  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  is  ready  to  do 
that,  but  I  think  it  might  not  be  quite 
so  awful  to  act  on  this,  as  we  do  in  so 
many  other  instances  where  a  ccmfer- 
ence  report  is  involved,  and  we  are  not 
really  expanding  on  legislation  that  has 
Edready  passed  by  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  (X)TTON.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Surely. 
Mr.  COTTON  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
entirely  with  the  acting  minority  leader. 
This  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  thing.  We 
fought  the  thing  out.  The  Senate  worked 
its  will.  Seventeen  Senators  voted 
agrainst  it.  I  must  correct  myself — 19 
Senators  voted  against  it.  We  wiU  prob- 
ably lose  a  few  votes  anyway.  However, 
more  than  a  dozen  Senators  voted 
against  it. 

The  bill  spends  too  much  money.  The 
House  actually  reduced  it. 

It  is  a  reasonable  request.  Every  Sen- 
ator knows  that  no  harm  will  be  done  by 
the  passage  of  the  bill  tomorrow.  It  is 
going  to  pass.  It  has  passed  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  has  worked  its  will  over- 
whelmingly. 

So  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
is  not  suggesting  that  there  is  anything 
wrong  about  it.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  merely  suggesting  that, 
liice  Caesar's  wife,  we  have  now  reached 
a  situation  in  public  life  in  this  country 
today  when  I  do  not  want  to  have  any 
comment  or  have  anyone  be  able  to  say 
after  tomorrow  that  the  Senate  passed  a 
$3.5  billion  bill  with  only  seven  Senators 
on  the  floor.  They  will  not  be  able  to  say 
that  truthfully.  The  biU  has  already 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  They 
will  not  say  that  the  House  has  reduced 
the  amount.  Very  few  people  will  imder- 
stand that.  However,  somebody  can  pick 
it  up  and  say  that  a  $3.5  biUion  biU  was 
passed  with  only  seven  Senators  on  the 
floor.  It  would  be  an  unjust  accusation 
that  would  reflect  on  the  leadership  and 
on  all  of  us.  It  will  not  take  over  10  min- 
utes to  do  it  on  tomorrow. 

I  think  that  the  majority  leader  is  most 
generous  and  understanding.  I  am  not 
going  to  admit  that  it  is  a  whim  on  the 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  April  3, 1974,  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  71.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Uhel  D.  PoUy; 

S.  205.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jorge  Mario 
BeU; 

S.  607.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wllhelm  J.  B. 
Maly; 

S.  816.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  iMlrs.  Jozefa 
Sok.olows]La  Dom&nskl; 

S.  912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mahmood 
Sbareef  Suleiman;  and 

S.  2112.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vo  Thl 
Suong  (Nlnl  Anne  Hoyt) . 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  10:30  a.m. 
tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
after  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  tomorrow  under  the 
standing  order.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Miimesota  (Mr. 
MONDAI.E)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  and  that  following  his  re- 
mtu'ks  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Cini.Es)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes. 
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The  PRE8IDIMO  OFFICER.  Wlthoul: 
Objection,  It  is  80  ordered. 


PROCEDURE  ON  CLOTURE  MOTION 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  hour 
of  11  o'clock  ajn.  tomorrow,  the  1  hour  of 
debate  oa  the  motion  to  Invoke  cloture 
begin  running.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
obJeetioD,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.       

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  can  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD..  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
ior  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour  of 
10:30  ajn.  tomorrow. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognised  under  the  standing 
order,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDAuc)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  16  minutes. 

Following  tlie  remarks  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  the  Senator  frcMn  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Chilis)  will  be  recognised  for 
not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 


At  the  hour  of  11  o'clock  a.m.  the 
SeaaXe  will  reeiune  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business,  S.  3044. 

The  time  for  debate  on  the  motion  to 
invoke  cloture  on  S.  3044  will  begin  run- 
ning at  11  o'clock  a.m.  Upon  the  expira- 
tion of  1  hour,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 
to  establish  a  quorum. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  a  quorum, 
the  Senate  will  vote  by  rollcall  on  the 
motion  to  Invoke  clotute.  Therefore,  the 
vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  will 
occur  at  about  12:15  pjn. 

What  will  ensue  thereafter  will  de- 
pend, of  course,  on  the  outcome  of  the 
motion  to  invoke  clotuK.  If  clotiu^  is  In- 
v(dced,  S.  3044  will  be  the  tmflnlshed 
business  until  It  has  been  disposed  of, 
with  the  exception  of  one  item  which  I 
shsJl  mention  subsequently. 

If  the  motion  to  intoke  cloture  falls, 
the  Senate  will  then  resiune  the  consid- 
eration of  amendments  to  S.  3044,  with 
votes  occxuTing  diuing  the  afternoon. 

In  any  event,  at  the  hour  of  2  o'clock 
pjn.  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  resiune 
the  consideration  of  ttie  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  S.  1866. 
ITiere  will  be  a  motion  to  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  1866,  and  there 
will  be  30  minutes  for  debate  on  that  mo- 
tion. The  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  already  seciu-ed  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  that  the  yeas  and  nays  may  be 
ordered  at  any  time  thereon. 

There  will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
the  motion  to  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  to  6.  1866,  and  that  vote  will 
occur,  if  the  full  time  of  30  minutes  is 
taken,  at  about  2:30  p.m.  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10:30  AJ«. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  Uiat  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  Until  the  hour  of 
10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:51 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjointied  until  tomor- 
row, Thimsday,  April  4, 1974.  at  10:30  ajn. 

! 1 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  3, 1974: 

imtebnattonal  exposition  on  thz 
Envibonscsnt 

James  Q.  Critzer,  of  Washington,  to  be 
Commlflsloner  for  a  Federal  exhibit  at  the 
International  Exposition  dn  the  Environment 
being  held  at  Spokane,  Wluh.,  In  1B74.  (New 
position) 

National  CoBPOiATioIr  voa  Hottbxno 
PAxntxas^iFs 

The  following-named  personj  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National.  ^ 
Corporation  for  Housing  Hartnerehlps  for  the  '^ 
terms  Indicated :  V 

For  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
October  27. 1974: 

Henry  P.  Trlone,  of  California,  vice  I.  H. 
Hammerman  n,  resigned. 

For  the  term  expiring  October  27,  1975: 

Charles  J.  Urstadt,  of  New  York,  vice  Wal- 
ter James  Hodges,  term  expired. 

For  the  term  expiring  Oct<rf)er  37,  1976: 

Raymond  Alexander  Hafrls,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, vice  Ray  A.  Watt,  tetm  expired. 
In  the  Navt 

Adm.  Worth  H.  Bagley, ,  U.S.  Navy,  for  ap< 
pointment  as  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
pursuant  to  title  10,  UAited  States  Code. 
section  5085,  In  the  Erade  of  admiral. 
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llie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Mallon,  perma- 
nent deacon.  St.  Ambrose  Church,  Chev- 
crly,  Md..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Tht  Lord  God  has  given  me  a  well- 
trained  tongue,  that  I  might  Jcnou)  how 
to  speak  to  the  weary  a  toord  that  vfiU 
rouse  them. — ^Isaiah  50:  4. 

Almighty  Father,  bless  this  community 
of  priests,  prophets,  and  kings.  As  you 
begin  Your  dally  work  of  renewal  within 
each  of  them,  help  them  to  be  reconciled 
to  thti  calling. 

Bring  them  to  deeper  understanding 
of  febts  ministry  of  reconciliation  which 
You  have  given  each  of  them. 

Father,  grant  to  this  body  a  holy  and 
joyful  accqitanee  of  their  individual  and 
collective  sufferings,  frustrations,  and  de- 
feats. Permit  these  hardships.  Lord,  to 
be  counted  among  the  redemptive  suf- 
ferings of  Your  Son,  our  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  suffering  continues  to  rec- 
oncile this  Nation  to  You. 

We  trust.  Lord,  that  this  Nation  and 
this  body  will  continue  to  reflect  the 
power  of  Your  Holy  Spirit,  for  we  place 
oiu-selves  as  a  nation  subject  to  You  and 
acknowledge  that  all  glory  and  honor  is 
Yours.  Amen. 


ceedings  and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
apVToved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  Is  requested : 

S.  1017.  An  act  to  promote  maximum  In- 
dian participation  In  tbe  government  and 
education  of  the  Indian  people:  to  provide 
for  the  full  partlclpatloq  of  Indian  tribes  in 
programs  and  services  conducted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  for  Indians  and  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  the  human  resources 
of  the  Indian  people;  to  establish  a  program 
of  aaaistance  to  upgrade  Indian  education; 
to  support  the  right  of  Indian  citizens  to 
control  their  own  educational  activities;  to 
train  professionals  in  Indian  education:  to 
establish  an  Indian  youA^h  intern  program; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
85-474.  appointed  Mr.  GRirrrN  to  attend 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  Meeting 
to  be  held  in  Buchare$t,  Romania.  April 
15  to  20, 1974. 


THE  REVEREND  CHARLES  A. 
MALLOIN 

(Mr.  OREEN  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  OREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  take  just  1  minute  to 
thank  the  Reverend  M^.  Charles  Mallon 
for  delivering  the  opeiiing  prayer  this 
morning.  I  have  known  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Mallon  almost  all  of  my  life.  His  father 
was  an  administrativq  assistant  to  me 
and  to  my  father  in  PhjUadelphia.  Start- 
ing in  1949,  Mr.  Joseph  Mallon  served  In 
our  Philadelphia  ofBce  until  1971.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Charles  Mallon  is  also  an 
nnployee  of  this  House  in  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms'  ofiOc^  and  has  (seen  for  12  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wha;t  wf  witnessed  today 
was  a  very  unique  thing,  because  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Charles  Mallon  is  a  per- 
manent deacon  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  diaconate  is  a  renewed  ministry  re- 
sulting from  Pope  John's  convening  of 
Vatican  Council  U. 

This  Is  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  House  that  a  deacon  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  ever  given  the  open- 
ing prayer.  The  diaconate,  as  it  was 
known  in  the  early  church,  went  out  of 
practice  or  use  about  the  year  423.  Its 
renewal  allows  marrlet]  lay  Catholics  the 
opportunity  for  a  ministry.  Deacons  may 
baptize,  marry,  and  preach.  They  may  do 
everything  a  priest  of  the  Rcxnan  Catb- 
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ohc  Church  may  do  except  celebrate 
Mass  and  hear  confessions. 

Reverend  Mallon  is  now  an  assistant 
chaplain  at  the  D.C.  Oenenll  Hospital  on 
a  part-time  basis. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  a  personal  note 
I  would  like  to  extend  my  warmest  per- 
sonal wishes  to  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Mallon,  who  are  here  today,  to 
CSiarles'  lovelj'  wife,  Arlene,  his  children, 
Charles,  Colleen,  Michael,  and  Mary 
Beth,  who  are  on  the  floor  today  to  wit- 
ness this  historic  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  House  I 
thank  Mr.  Mallon  for  his  inspiring  words 
this  morning  and  note  again  the  unique- 
ness of  this  occasion. 


MAE:IN0  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERATION 
OF  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  12253,  GENERAL  EDUCATION 
PROVISIONS  AC:T  AMENDMENTS, 
ON  THURSDAY,  APRIL  4,  1974 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
for  the  House  to  consider  the  conference 
report  on  HJl.  12253,  to  amend  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act  to  provide 
that  funds  appropriated  for  applicable 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1074  shall  re- 
main available  during  the  sttcoeeding  fis- 
cal year  and  that  such  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1973  shall  remain  available  during 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  on  Thursday, 
April  4,  1974,  since  the  report  is  unani- 
mous. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

"Diere  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(RoU  No.  132] 

Anderson,  m.  Dom  Patman 

Badlllo  Eckhardt  Pickle 

BevUl  Esch  Poage 

Blester  Eraser  Rees 

Blngtiam  Frenzel  Held 

Blackbiun  Gettys  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Blatnlk  Gonzalez  Rosenthal 

Brssco  Oray  Runnels 

Broomfleld  Hansen.  Wash.  Ruppe 

Buchanan  Hil>ert  Shrlver 

Camp  Heclder,  Mass.  Smith,  N.T. 

Carey,  N.Y.  Hogan  Stark 

Chlstiolm  Kastemneler  Stephens 

Clark  Kazen  Teague 

Conian  Kluczynski  Thompson,  N.J. 

Conyers  Lujan  White 

Dellums  McKlnney  WUliams 

Wggs  Mosher  Wolff 

Dlngell  Murphy.  N.Y.  Wyatt 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  375 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIOHT 
TO  FTT.K  CERTAIN  PRIVILEOED 
REPORTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privfleged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  13163.  CONSUMER  PRO-' 
TECTION  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  1025  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Rxs.  1025 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Wliole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  consideration  of  the  biU  (H.R. 
13163)  to  establish  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  In  order  to  secure  wlthm  the  Federal 
Oovernment  effective  protection  and  repre- 
sentation of  tne  Interests  of  consumers,  and 
for  other  pvirposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shaU 
continue  not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controUed  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  mmorlty  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  the 
blU  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  con- 
sider as  an  amendment  In  the  natiu-e  of  a 
substitute  for  the  bUl  the  text  of  the  bUI  H.R. 
13810  as  Introduced  in  the  House  on  March 
28,  1974.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  H.R.  13163  for  amendment, 
tbe  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
of  the  amendments  adopted  In  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  Is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  minor- 
it^  Member,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1025 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  4  hours 
of  general  debate  on  H.R.  13163,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

House  Resolution  1025  provides  that 
it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  as  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  biU  the  text  of  the  bill  HJl.  13810 
as  introduced  in  the  House  on  March  28, 
1974. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
established  by  H.R.  13163  will  be  an  inde- 
pendent agency  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  headed  by  an 
Administrator,  who  will  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

H.R.  13163  provides  that  the  Consumer 


Protection  Agency  will  have  four  prin- 
cipal roles:  First,  to  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers  in  proceedings  and 
activities  of  Federal  agencies;  second,  to 
receive  and  evaluate  consumer  com- 
plaints and  to  transmit  them  to  the 
proper  agencies;  third,  to  gather,  develop, 
and  disseminate  information  relevant  to 
consumer  products,  services,  and  prob- 
lems; and  fourth,  to  advise  the  Congress 
and  the  President  on  matters  affecting 
the  interests  of  consumers,  and  to  recom- 
mend legislation  needed  to  improve  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  Govenunent  in 
the  protection  of  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1025  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  13163. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this 
is  one  of  the  more  important  bills  the 
House  will  consider  this  session.  We  have 
been  considering  consumer  agency  leg- 
islation for  quite  some  time  and  there  has 
been  considerable  debate  both  pro  and 
con.  A  number  of  questions  have  been 
raised  relative  to  the  various  pieces  of 
legislation.  I  think  the  bill  this  rule  will 
make  in  order  still  needs  considerable 
study  by  the  House. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  13163  is  to  estab- 
lish an  indepoident  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  within  the  executive  branch. 
The  Agency  is  to  be  headed  by  an  Admin- 
istrator who  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  Senate  approvaL 

The  functions  of  the  Agency  are  the 
following:  First,  represent  the  interests 
of  consumers  before  Federal  agencies 
and  courts;  second,  support  research 
and  testing  leading  to  improved  prod- 
ucts; third,  make  recommendations  to 
Congress  and  the  President  on  consumer 
protection;  fourth,  inform  consumers  of 
matters  of  interest  to  them;  fifth,  con- 
duct surveys  on  the  problems  of  consum- 
ers; sixth,  cooperate  with  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  and  private  enterprise 
in  protecting  consumers;  smd  seventh, 
keep  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees infonned. 

In  representing  consmners.  the  Ad- 
ministrator may,  of  right,  intervene  as  a 
party  or  otherwise  participate  In  an 
Agency  proceeding.  He  may  institute  or 
intervene  as  a  party  in  a  court  proceed- 
ing involving  judicial  review  of  any 
Agency  action  affecting  consumers.  The 
administrator  could  act  in  court  even 
where  he  did  not  participate  in  the 
Agency  proceeding,  unless  this  "would  be 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  justice." 

A  number  of  eimendments  are  going  to 
be  proposed.  I  am  more  than  a  little  bit 
concerned  about  several  features  of  this 
bill.  The  way  this  bill  now  stands  this 
Agency,  or  representatives  of  this 
Agency,  could  practically  tie  this  Gov- 
ernment in  knots  and  cause  it  to  cease 
to  fimction.  I  do  not  think  we  need  an 
agency  with  such  super  power.  This  will 
be  fully  explained  during  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  should  pay  close  attention 
to  the  debate  on  this  legislation.  I  do  not 
think  this  House  gave  adequate  consid- 
eration to  the  l^iislation  creating  OSHA 
and  EPA.  I  do  not  think  I  have  to  explain 
to  the  Members  how  these  two  agencies 
have   on   occasion   needlessly   injected 
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themselveB  into  the  proper  functioning 
of  this  Goremment.  We  have  all  had 
these  complaints.  By  creating  this 
agency  with  the  powers  now  In  the  Ull, 
we  win  have  complaints  Ulce  we  have  not 
seen  before. 

The  authority  to  support  research  par- 
tJculaily  bothers  me.  Tbe  Consuiner  Pro- 
tecti<»i  Agency  leglslatlan  previously  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  placed  an  ob- 
ligation on  the  i^ency  or  the  taxpayers 
to  perfect  the  defects  found  In  consumer 
goods.  TUs  was  one  of  the  reasons  I  op- 
poaed  this  lf»g<i||a.tinn  as  I  was  concerned 
that  the  taxpayers  might  be  picking  up 
the  tab  for  research  on  private  products. 
I  do  not  think  the  taxpayers  want  to  get 
into  perfecting  defects  found  in  private 
products. 

Should  there  be  something  defective 
with  a  new  automobile,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  Nation  to  support  research 
to  perfect  that  defect  In  order  that  Gen- 
eral Motors,  Ford,  or  Chrysler,  or  some 
of  the  other  automobile  manufacturers 
mii^t  reap  greater  profits.  Research  is 
a  legitimate  expense  of  private  industry 
— not  one  to  be  passed  on  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

Kr.  Speaker,  I  think  when  this  leg- 
islation is  debated  and  we  get  into  the 
5-mlnute  rule,  that  pi^pper  amendments 
should  be  adopted  to  protect  our  tax- 
payers from  picking  up  the  costs  for 
private  research.  The  way  the  legislation 
reads  at  present,  I  am  fearful  that  they 
might  have  to  do  exactly  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bkown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rule  providing  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  13163  recognizes  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  which  I  Intend 
to  offer  at  the  appropriate  time. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  outline 
briefly  my  alternative  bill,  so  that  it  may 
be  kept  in  mind  during  the  general  de- 
bate on  this  most  Important  and  timely 
legislation. 

The  substitute  bill  to  create  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  is,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  seven  differences,  exactly  the 
same  as  the  bill  reported  by  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee. 

Five  of  these  differences  originated  as 
amendments  sent  to  the  committee  by 
the  White  House  as  necessary  for  ad- 
ministration support.  I  should  note 
briefly  that.  In  the  spirit  of  compromise, 
the  administration  supported  the  com- 
promise CPA  bill  passed  by  this  body 
during  the  last  Congress,  only  to  find 
that  compromise  seriously  compromised 
in  committee  this  Congress. 

The  remaining  two  differences  orig- 
inated as  amendments  which  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  Don  Puqua  and  I 
offered  in  subcommittee  and  which  were 
also  offered  in  full  committee.  These  two 
amendments  were  considerably  liberal- 
ised versions  of  unsuccessful  amend- 
ments offered  by  ms  on  the  floor  diulng 
the  debate  on  this  subject  during  the  92d 
Congress.  We  also  saw  the  need  to  com- 
promise and  make  our  amendments 
stronger. 

I  hasten  to  point  out  that  all  these 
amendments  which  now  form  the  sub- 
stitute were  defeated  diu-ing  the  com- 
mittee process,  but  not  necessarily  know- 


ingly rejected.  Ihlany  amendments  were 
defeated  at  both  subcommittee  and  full 
c(Hxunlttee  levels  by  the  most  extensive 
use  of  general  proxy  voting  I  have  seen 
in  all  my  years  in  the  House. 

At  one  point  it  got  ao  bad  that  almost 
one  half  of  the  committee  membership 
was  being  voted  by  proxy.' 

My  alternative  CPA  bill,  therefore,  is 
offered  in  this  chamber  where  it  cannot 
be  preyed  upon  by  proxies.  The  seven 
differences,  in  brief,  are  as  foUows,  the 
first  five  having  originated  as  the  Ad- 
ministration's amendments: 

First.  The  exemptions  section  of  the 
•Brown  substitute  and  the  Holified-Ros- 
enthal  blU  differ  in  two  respects.  My 
bill  will  not  exclude  from  CPA  advocacy 
and  appeal  major  Interests  or  organized 
labor,  as  would  the  Bolifield-Rosenthal 
bill.  My  bill  would  also  fully  exempt  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  State  from 
CPA  intervention,  while  the  HoUfield- 
Rosenthal  bill  would  only  grant  par- 
tial exemptions  for  these  agencies. 

Second.  The  Brown  substitute  would 
allow  existing  agencies  to  deny  the  CPA 
access  to  their  criminal  investigation 
files:  while  the  Holifleld-Rosenthal  bill 
would  force  Federal  agencies  to  produce 
such  files  for  CPA  review. 

Tliird.  The  Brown  substitute  would 
allow  existing  Federal  agencies  to  refuse 
any  CPA  requests  for  them  to  xise  their 
subpena  power  to  get  information  only 
of  Interest  to  CPA;  while  the  Hollfield- 
Rosenthal  bill  would  force  existing  agen- 
cies to  use  their  subpena  powers  against 
individuals  and  c<»npanies  which  the 
CPA,  alone,  is  investigating. 

Fourth.  The  Brown  bill  would  allow 
Federal  tigencies  to  refuse  CPA  access  to 
trade  secrets  and  confidential  informa- 
tion which  were  voluntarily  given  to 
these  agencies;  while  the  HoUfleld- 
Roeenthal  bill  would  force  these  agencies 
to  disclose  to  the  CPA  virtually  all  such 
material  given  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  confidence. 

Fifth.  The  Brown  alternative  would 
provide  that  the  Justice  Department 
would  litigate  court  suits  for  the  CPA, 
exc^t  where  the  Attorney  General 
determines  otherwise;  while  the  Holi- 
fleld-Rosenthal bill  would  require  that 
the  CPA  hire  and  use  its  own  trial  law- 
yers. 

Sixth.  The  Brown  bill  wo\ild  iJlow  the 
CPA  to  seek  Judicial  review  only  of  an- 
other agency's  decisions  where  that 
agency  refused  to  grant  the  CPA  access 
to  information  to  which  the  CPA  has  a 
right  under  the  bill  or  where  the  CPA 
has  been  denied  party  status  or  any  other 
CPA-requested  opportunity  to  advocate 
consumer  interests  as  provided  in  the 
bill.  The  HoUfleld-Ro«enthal  alternative 
would  allow  the  CPA  to  seek  Judicial  re- 
view of  virtually  any  action,  including 
inaction,  of  another  agency,  whether  or 
not  the  CPA  appeared  before  it. 

Seventh.  And  finally,  the  Brown  bill 
would  not  allow  the  CPA  to  become  a 
party  with  equsd  rights  to  an  agency 
prosecutor  in  that  very  small  number  of 
Federal  adjudications  in  which  a  person, 
who  has  been  formally  charged  with  a 

1  ikUrcb  31,  1974,  Pull  aovemmant  Opera- 
tions Oommlttee  markup  on  HJl.  1S163, 
TruiBcrlpt  pp.  113-116.  (10  proxleB  cast,  22 
members  present.) 


violation  of  law,  is  being  prosecuted  be- 
fore a  Federal  agency.  The  Holifield- 
Rosenthal  alternative  would  allow  the 
CPA  to  be  such  a  second  prosecutor  in 
most  such  situations,  limiting  the  CPA's 
right  to  party  status  only  where  the 
forum  agency,  itself,  directly  Imposes  a 
fine  or  a  forfeiture  upoii  a  person  fotmd 
guilty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  aire  the  seven  dif- 
ferences between  the  ^own  bill  and  the 
Holifield-Rosenthal  bil^  explained  in  the 
briefest  terms.  Seven  differences,  eadi 
one  rather  small,  but  ^  total  providing 
for,  I  think,  a  more  responsible  new  C^A. 
I  shall  explain  these  difterences  and  their 
rationale  at  greater  Ifngth  during  the 
general  debate. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  W}11  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  f^om  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBR(X)K.  I  certainly  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

While  the  gentleman  might  be  a  little 
reticent  to  say  that  these  differences 
are  not  so  important,  I  want  to  say  that 
I  think  they  are  very  Important,  and  I 
believe  that  they  change  the  Impact  of 
the  legislation. 

I  appreciate  his  stathig  the  matter  so 
clearly  and  succinctly  for  us. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohid.  I  will  say  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  that  these  seven 
amendments  taken  to^thef  in  the  sub- 
stitute bill  will  change  the  thrust  of  this 
legislation  which  came  from  the  com- 
mittee from  that  which  would  create  an 
agency  that  would  delay  the  interests  of 
consumers  by  excessive  consideration  of 
regulatory  decisions  by  the  courts  and 
change  it  to  an  agency  which  would  be 
clearly  admonished  to  advocate  the  In- 
terests of  consumers  as  the  agencies 
should  be  which  are  currently  involved  in 
trying  to  protect  the  public  interest. 

I  have  some  diflScultj  in  my  mind  with 
the  fact  the  assumption  is  made  in  the 
basic  legislation  that  Consumer  interest 
and  the  public  interest  are  at  variance. 
It  seems  to  me  that  consumer  Interests 
ought  to  be  embraced  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  ought  to  be  presented  for  con- 
sideration and  agency  decisions  ought  to 
be  made  with  the  pubUt  interest  in  mind. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  think  each  one  of 
the  Members  wUl  find  one  part  of  the 
current  bill  more  offensive  than  the 
other.  Personally  I  fiAd  most  offensive 
the  concept  that  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  should  be  involved  at  every 
level  of  decision  making  and  the  right  of 
appeal  and  be  involved  in  aU  agency  ac- 
tions. I  can  see  more  problems  and  red 
tape  in  that  particular  proposal  than  in 
any  other. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Let  me  say  that 
the  bill  as  it  comes  out  of  the  committee 
gives  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
the  right  to  ignore  its  responsibility  to 
advocate  the  Interests  of  consumers  and 
then  take  Federal  regiflatory  agencies  to 
court  and  delay  their  decision  and  put 
that  decision  not  in  a  specialist  agency 
which  knows  somethii^  about  the  unique 
problems  of  that  agency  but,  rather,  in 
the  hands  of  other  figures  like  judges  and 
courts  and  others  who  do  not  have  spe- 
cialized knowledge  such  as  the  Federal 
Communications    Commission    or    the 
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Federal  Power  Commission  or  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  or  the  Sectirttles 
and  Exchange  Commission  or  any  one  of 
the  other  agencies. 

Vx.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from<Hiio  for 
Ids  statement  and  for  his  work  on  this 
legl^tlon. 

I,  as  one  Member  of  ^thls  House,  ap- 
preciate his  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time  ond  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
tune. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Madden). 

Mr.  MADDEM.  Mr.  Sipeaker,  yesterday 
the  Rules  Committee,  Iqr  a  voice  vote, 
held  hearings  on  t)je  pending  rtde  which 
was  reported  to  the  House  floor.  I  do  hope 
that  this  rule,  providing  for  tiie  Congress 
to  establish  a  permanent  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency,  is  adopted  without  any 
mkjor  opposition. 

I  wish  to  commend  Chairman  HbLi- 
nxLD,  ranking  minority  member  Horton, 
tboeogressnaan  RosgirrHAL,  and  other 
ineinbn-s  of  the  Committee  on  (jkyvern- 
jment  Operations  for  the  many  A<6^  of 
hearings  and  hard  work  devoted  to  this 
tkmsomer  bill  now  under  consideration. 

Duiing  recent  years,  the  Congress  has 
made  several  efforts  to  pass  legislation 
protecting  the  thillions  of  consumers  over 
our  Nation  from  being  victimized  by  some 
of  the  imscrupulous  coHMrations,  indus- 
tries, conglomerate  retailers,  and  others 
who  have  practiced  profiteering  and 
shady  business  operations  resulting  in 
great  loss  to  the  consumer  public.' Almost 
all  segments  of  our  economy.  Including 
big  oil,  chain  retailers,  manufacturers, 
snd  industry  of  all  description  have,  on 
too  many  occasions,  foisted  on  the  con- 
stmiing  pubU^  inliated  prices,  misrepre- 
sentation, and  inferior  materials. 

For  the  first  time  during  my  long  serv- 
ice in  Congress,  a  comprehensive,  fair, 
and  well-constructed  consumer  protec- 
tion bill  is  being  presented  Tor  eoaictment 
by  this  legislative  body.  - 

The  American  consumers,  as  a  group, 
have  never  had  a  protection  lobby  in  the 
legislative  Halls  of  Congress.  Some  of 
our  older  colleagues  remember,  back  in 
the  historic  Presidential  campaign  of 
1948,  one  of  President  Harry  Truman's 
most  important  planks  was  that  he  was 
proud  to  be  a  one-man  Instttutlon  in 
the  executive  department  to  exert  every 
possible  effort  to  be  a  "lobby"  represent- 
ative In  the  Federal  Government  in 
Washington  for  the  millions  of  unpro- 
tected American  consumers.  Itils  plank 
in  his  platform,  more  than  anything  else, 
brought  about  his  unexpected  victory  in 
that  close  Presidential  election  race  of 
1948. 

As  on  former  occasions,  lobbies  repre- 
senting special  privilege  interests  are 
today  exerting  their  powerful  influence 
on  Members  of  Congress  to  amend,  weak- 
en, and  destroy  this  consumer  protection 
legislation  so  that  profiteering  and  spe- 
cial privilege  groups  over  the  country 
can  continue  to  take  unfair  advantage  of 
millions  who  constitute  the  buying  pow- 
er of  our  economy. 

First.  This  bill  establishes  a  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  as  an  independent  de- 


partment within  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government ; 

Second.  To  receive,  evaluate,  and  re- 
spond to  consumer  complaints  and  to 
transmit  complaints  to  FM»al  and  other 
entities  for  appropriate  action; 

Thtatt.  To  gather,  develop,  and  dis- 
seminate information  relevant  to  con- 
sumer products,  services,  and  problems, 
and  to  promote  testing  and  research  by 
others  in  the  interest  of  improving  con- 
sumer products  and  services ;  and 

First.  To  advise  the  Congress  and  the 
President  on  matters  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  consumers,  and  to  recommend 
legislation  needed  to  improve  the  c^iera- 
ti(ms  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
protection  and  promotion  of  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers. 

This  legislation,  after  weeks  of  hear- 
ings and  maiicup  on  the  bill,  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  by  a  vote  of  27  to  8, 
with  general  support  from  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans.  I  do  hope  this 
legislation  is  enacted,  without  any  ma- 
jor changes,  as  recommended  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  leaker,  I  move  Uie  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to'have  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wUl  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  372,  nays  20, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  39,  as 
follows: 

[RoU  No.  133] 
YEAS — 372 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adamg 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Anniinzlo 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspin 
BadlUo 
BafalU 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
BlatnUc 


Boland 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breaiuc 

Breckinridge 


Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  CalU. 
Brown,  Uich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Bvirgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burltaon.  lib. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Casey,  Tax. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
aark 
Clausen, 
DonB. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
CoUler 
Collins,  HI. 
Conable 


Oonte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Conghlln 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
delaOam 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dell  urns 
Denholm 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dingdl 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
duPont 
Eckhardt 
Kdwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Osm. 
SUberg 


Erlenbom 

Lott 

Rousselot 

Bsch 

Luken 

Roy 

■shleman 

McClory 

Roybal 

McColllster 

Buppe 

Kvins,Tenn. 

McCormack 

Ruth 

FasceU 

McDade 

Ryan 

Plndley 

McEwen 

St  Oermaln 

Pish 

McPall 

Sandman 

Flood 

McKay 

Sarasin 

Flowers 

McKlnney 

Sarbanea 

Flynt 

McSpadden 

Satterfleld 

FOiey 

Macdonald 

Scherle 

Ford 

Madden 

Schneebell 

Forsythe 

Mabon 

Schroeder 

Fountain 

Mallary 

Sebeliua 

Praser 

Mann 

Seiberllng 

Frellnghuysen 

Marazitl 

Shipley 

Prey 

Martin.  N.C. 

Shoup 

Proehllch 

Mathlas,  CalU. 

Sbuster 

Fulton 

Mathls.  Oa. 

SUcea 

Puqua 

Matsunaga 

Sisk 

Oaydos 

Mayne 

Slack 

Olalmo 

Ma7:zoli 

Smith,  Iowa 

Otbbons 

Meeds 

Smith,  N.T. 

Oilman 

Mel  Cher 

Snyder 

Olnn 

Metcalfe 

Spence 

Ooldwater 

Mezvinaky 

Stagger* 

Oonzalea 

Michel 

Stanton. 

Grasso 

Milford 

J.  WUUam 

Green,  Oreg. 

Miller 

Stanton, 

Green.  Pa. 

Mills 

JameaV. 

Orlfflths 

Mlnlsh 

Steed 

Orover 

Mink 

Steele 

Gubser 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Steelman 

Oude 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Stelger.  WU. 

Ounter 

MltcheU.  N.Y. 

Stokes 

Guyer 

Mizell 

Stratton 

Haley 

Moakley 

Stubbleflald 

Hamilton 

Mollohan 

atucfcey 

Hammer- 

Montgomery 

Studda 

Bchmldt 

Moorhead, 

Sullivan 

Hanley 

Calif. 

Symington 

Hanna 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Talcott 

Hanraban 

Morgan 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Mosher 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Moss 

Teague 

Harrington 

Murphy,  HI. 

Thompson,  N  J 

Harsha 

Murtha 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Hastings 

Myers 

Thona 

Hawkins 

Natcher 

Thornton 

Hays 

Nedzi 

Tieman 

Hubert 

Nelsen 

Towell,  Nev. 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Nichols 

Treen 

Heinz 

Nix 

UdaU 

Helstoskl 

Obey 

Van  Deerlln 

Henderson 

O'Brien 

Vander  Jagt 

Hicks 

O'Hara 

Vander  Veen 

muis 

O'NelU 

Vantk 

Hlnshaw 

Owens 

Veysey 

Hogan 

Parris 

vigori'.o 

Holifleld 

Passman 

Waggonner 

Holt 

Patten 

Waldie 

Holtaman 

Pepper 

Walsh 

Horton 

Perkins 

Wampler 

Hoemer 

Pettis 

Ware 

Howard 

Peyser 

Whalen 

Huber 

Pike 

White 

Hudnut 

Podell 

Whltehurst 

Hungate 

Powell,  Ohio 

Whltten 

Hutchinson 

Preyer 

Wldnall 

Ichord 

Price,  ni. 

WUson,  Bob 

Jarman 

Price.  Tex. 

WUson. 

JohiiRon.  Colo. 

Pritchard 

Charles  H., 

Qule 

Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

RaUsback 

WUson, 

Jones.  N.C. 

RandaU 

Charles,  Tex. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rangel 

Winn 

Jordan 

Regiila 

Wolff 

Karth 

Reuss 

Wright 

Kastenmeler 

Rhodes 

Wyatt 

Kemp 

Rlegle 

Wydler 

Ketchum 

Rinaldo 

WyUe 

King 

Robinson,  Va. 

Wyman 

Koch 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Yates 

Rodlno 

Yatron 

Kyros 

Roe 

Young.  Alaska 

Lagomaralno 

Rogers 

Young,  Fla. 

Landnim 

Roncalio,  Wyo 

.  Young.  Oa. 

Latta 

Roncallo.  N.T. 

Young.  Tax. 

Leggett 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Young.  B.C. 

Lehman 

Rose 

Young.  Tex. 

Lent 

Rosenthal 

Zablocki 

Long,  L&. 

Rostenkowskl 

Zlon 

Long.  Md. 

Roush 
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Zwach 

Aahtaroidc 

Dickinson 

QuUIen 

Bauman 

Fisher 

Bartdc 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Goodllng 

Roberu 

ClawGon.  Del 

Gross 

stelger.  Aria. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Symms 

Crane 

Landgrebe 

Wiggins 

Dermis 

Martin,  Nebr. 
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Andanon,  XU. 

AremU 

BerUI 

BlMter 

Blackbuin 

BoUlas 

cw&p 

C*ny.  X  .T. 

Camay.  Obio 

CbapiMU 

Oonl«a 

Conyen 

Oiggs 


Dom 

Fransel 

Oettyi 

Orftjr 

Heckler..>iaas. 

Huxxt 

Kama 

Klucsyiukl 

Utton 

Lujan 

Moaoskey 

Madlgui 

MuTpby.  N.T. 


PatBUin 

Pickle 

Paag« 

Rees 

Betd 

Booney,  N.T.' 

Biumels 

SbrlTer 

Skubltx 

SUrk 

Stepheiu 

TT^Iiwan 

wmums 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Cleric  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mc  Chfipr*^'  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Bocoay  of  New  York  with  Mr.  FwtiMn. 

Mr.  BvtUI  with  Mr.  Lujsn. 

Mr.  Btuk  vltb  Mr.  Blwtar. 

Mr.  OM«T  of  New  Tock  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Oonyen  with  Mr.  Ktuaynskl. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Yoric  with  Mr.  Olgga. 

Mr.  Beld  wtth  Mr.  Mwllgaa. 

Mr.  Bew  with  Mr.  Andaraon  of  nilnols. 

Mr.  Pli^to  with  Mr.  BUckhum. 

Mr.  Utton  with  Mr.  MeOoakey. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mrs.  HeoUer  of 
Maaaachtiaetta. 

Mr.  tniown  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Oettya  with  Bir.  Oonlan. 

Ur.  Dom  with  Mr.  WUUams. 

BCr.  ony  with  Mr.  Frenael. 

Mr.  Biuuiela  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


8TAPP  REPORT  OP  PRESIDENT 
NIKON'S  TAX  RETURNS 

(Mr.  MILLS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hoxise  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MILI£.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  trans- 
mitting to  the  House  today,  and  Senator 
Long  is  transmitting  to  the  Senate,  for 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation  the  following  staff  report, 
which  represents  an  analysis  of  the 
President's  tax  returns  for  the  years 
1969  through  1972. 

The  eommlttee  has  so  far,  and  this  Is 
very  important,  examined  only  the  in- 
troduction and  simimary  of  conclusions 
in  this  FQMrt.  In  releasing  this  report, 
the  committee  is  doing  so  without  ex- 
pressing its  own  views  on  this  report. 

I  say  that  is  most  Important.  The  com- 
mittee has  not  reached  any  c<nclusions 
in  that  respect,  and  I  want  to  emphasize 
tiwfc  this  is  the  case,  because  I  have  said 
repeatedly  that  I  could  not  reach  a  oon- 
clusion  until  I  have  had  full  time  to  study 
the  report.  We  have  not  had  that,  but 
the  joint  committee  felt  that  It  mm 
proper  to  release  the  report  rather  than 
have  the  report  leaked. 

There  is  a  provision  of  law  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  which  says  that 
the  committee  cannot  release  informa- 
tion obtained  with  respect  to  a  tax- 
payer's return  until  a  report  has  been 
filed  with  the  Congress.  We  are  proceed- 
ing to  abide  by  that  provision  of  law, 
by  now  filing  the  report  with  the  House, 


A)  it  can  subsequently  ¥e  released  >o  the 
public.  : 

Mr.  SCHNESBELI.  Kt-  .  Speaker,,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  M£U^.  Mr.  Spea)cer,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  jMr.  Speaker,  I 
tj^i^pif  the  gentleman  ffom  Arkansas  for 
yieUUng  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  state  that 
the  approval  for  the  release  cf  this  staff 
report  has  the  concurrgice  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (1^.  Colueb)  and 
myself,  the  Republican  members  of  the 
oomaaJlttee  from  the  H^^use.  I  emphasize 
what  the  chairman  has  said,  that  the  re- 
lease of  this  report  doss  not  indicate  any 
conclusions  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
or  any  expression  of  the  committee  with 
regard  to  the  report. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
further  add  that  there,  will  be  copies  of 
fehe  I  report  available  around  2  o'clock 
this  afternoon. 

Mr,  pROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  tte  gentleman  ylela? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mfchigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
does  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  each 
agree  with  the  mechanics  of  the  way  in 
which  t^nis  report  has  lieen  prepared  and 
]a,  being  released? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  agree  with 
the  release  of  the  report.  I  do  pot  know 
anything  yet  about  the  mechanics.  That 
Is  what  we  are  trying  tp  find  out. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
does  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  each 
agree  with  the  content  to  the  extent  that 
they  have  read  the  report? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  we  have  said  specif- 
ically that  we  have  hot  reached  any 
conclusions  with  respect  to  any  conclu- 
sion reached  by  the  staff. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  thne  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  hae  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Mn.Ls  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute . ) 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  emphasise  that  the  com- 
mittee has  had  just  about  an  hour  to 
review  with  the  staff  ta  a  very  prelimi- 
nary way  what  the  findings  of  the  staff 
are.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  draw 
any  conclusion. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  trying 
to  make  it  as  emphatic  as  we  can,  that 
none  of  the  members  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee have  reached  any  conclusions  or 
had  the  opportunity  to  reach  any  con- 
clusion. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Sk^eaker,  could  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  advise  the 
House  what  the  plans  of  the  committee 
are  with  respect  to  reaching  a  conclu- 
sion? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  we  will  continue  with 
the  matter.  We  do  not  Intend  to  shirk 
committee  responsibility. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 


ii*, 1  wHI  be  glad 


Ueqo^n^eld? 

Mr.MCLtS.Mr. 
to  yield  to  the  gentlemab  from  Iow4. 

Miv  OROSe^.  Doe«  th»  praM.  now.,|^Bve 
a  copy  of  this  report? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  pr«5  dofgjioi.  We 
cannot  release  it  until  tnere  lirtranjtniltar 
slon  to  the  Congreiss.      ..    . 

The  SPEAKER.  ThAilme  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  nas  again  ex^red. 

(At  the  r^ueat  of  M^.  BpBKx  ctlSfA- 
sachusetts  and  by  unablmotis  eonsg^t, 
Mr.  Mn.L»  was,  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.)        , 

Mr.,  BURKE  of  Ma^achusetts,  ID. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentl<^aan  yield?  - , 

Mr.  MILLS,  Mr.  Spedter,  I  yield  to  the 
gentlea^kn  from  Ma^achusetts. 

Mr.  BX7RKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  just  want  tosay  I  concur  with 
the  statements  made  by  the  cUalnnan 
and  tfau9  ranking  minority  member.  , 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
wlU  the  gentleman  yielo? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  ](  wUl  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentl^naii  from  Mlchiga^i. 

ifx.  BROWN  of  ^dcfalfcan.  Mr.  fljpeatpy. 
reooffo^z^  rea^tlcaUy,  that  a  report  to 
the  Cogogress  of  this  mature  results  In 
broad  dissemination,  can  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  each  say,  ^  once  again,  that 
they  agree  with  the  liechanics  of  the 
release? 

Mr.  MHIjS.  I  said  specifically  that  I 
agree  with  the  release  but  I  am  not  yet 
familiar  with  the  contents,  other  than 
the  sununary.  All  I  kiibw  isjEphat  is  in 
the  introductkm,  and  I  know  what  is  in 
the  summary.  I  do  not  know  how  any  of 
these  conclusions  wer^  reached  by  the 
staff  and  that  involves  ihe  mechanics  of 
the  operation  of  the  sta^.  I  take  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yfeW  further,  do»! 
not  the  gentleman  froin  Arkansas  and 
the  i^otleman  f  rom  Pennsylvania  each 
believe  that  at  least  you  two  gentleqaen 
should  be  more  familiar  with  the  repprt 
before  it  is  released  ^4ban  you  have 
Indicated?  j 

Mr.  MILLS.  Ordlnarfly,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  would  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man; but  we  are  here  and  concerned 
about  a  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  Anyone  who  should  release  any  of 
this  Information  prior  t»  its  submission 
to  the  House  would  be  guilty  of  having 
committed  a  crime.  I  k|u>w  mad  the  gen- 
tleman knows  that  If  iwo  people  ;know 
anything  here  in  Washington^  it  is  no 
longer  a  secret. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  but  renew  my  concern  about 
this  report  being  released  before  the  two 
Members  of  the  House  having  the  au- 
thority and  the  responsibility  of  the 
House  on  this  subject,  have  agreed  to  the 
release  of  a  report  vrlth  which  thef  ad- 
mittedly are  unfamiliat'.  If  the  crtMfinal 
law  has  s^iy  appllcatloh.  It  should  have 
been  a  deterrent  to  aiy  premature  re- 
lease of  the  report,  lor  any  portion 
thereof,  by  a  staff  member  or  anyone  eke, 
prior  to  its  specific  approval  by  the  Joint 
Committee.  Every  fairmlnded  person. 
Irrespective  of  his  pertonsd  or  political 
predisposition  regardihg  this  matter, 
should  be  very  disturbed. 
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CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ACT  OP 
1974 

Mr.  HOIilFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  cf  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HH.  13163)  to  establish  a 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  in. order 
to  secure  within  the  Federal  Oovemment 
effective  protection  and  representation 
of  the  Interests  of  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMIUTTKB  Or  THK  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  13163,  with 
Mr.  BoLAND  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  cniAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Holi- 
nzLD)  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
HORTON)  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  HoLinxLD) . 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chaliman,  before  I  start  my  ex- 
planation of  the  bill,  I  just  wish  to  say 
that  it  wlU  be  the  Intent  of  the  managers 
of  the  bill  on  both  sides  to  expedite  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  as  much  as 
possible. 

We  will  try  to  confine  ourselves  to  as 
short  debate  times  tus  we  need  con- 
cerning each  point,  because  we  know 
that  there  is  a  dinner  tonight  which  the 
Members  on  the  minority  side  wl^  to 
attend,  and  there  are  also  other  obliga- 
tions to  be  met  by  MenAers  on  the 
majority  side.  Therefore,  we  will  try  to 
expedite  this  matter  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  sui^ort  of 
B.B..  13163,  the  bill  to  establish  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency.  I  will  make 
several  general  points  and  then  outline 
brle^  the  basic  features  of  the  bill. 

¥mt.  This  bill  has  had  a  long  period 
of  develbpment.  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees have  been  working  on  such  legis- 
lation for  at  least  5  years.  In  the  91st 
Congress,  the  Senate  passed  a  Consimier 
Protection  Agency  bill;  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress, the  House  passed  such  a  bill  (HJt. 
10835)  by  a  vote  of  344  to  44.  Now.  I 
believe,  the  Congress  wants  this  bill  and 
both  houses  are  prepared  to  act  upon  it. 

Second,  llie  bill  reflects  a  broad  agree- 
ment within  oiu:  committee.  As  a  new 
clean  bill,  it  was  reported  unanimously 
and  sponsored  by  all  12  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Legldation  and  Mili- 
tary Operations.  The  bill  la  spcmsored 
by  34  of  the  41  members  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. The  ccmunlttee  vote  In  reporting 
the  bill  was  37  ayes,  3  noes,  and  1  present. 
In  short,  the  Committee  on  Government 
(^rations  overwhelmingly  endorsee 
HJl.  13163. 

Third.  The  bill  has  broad  support 
among  consumer,  labor.  Ckwenimflnt, 


and  professional  groups.  Among  the 
latter,  the  American  Bar  Assoclatlan 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States  are  on 
record  in  favor  of  the  basic  legislation. 

Poiulh.  The  adknlnistratlon  supports 
this  bill.  Mrs.  Virginia  H.  Knauer,  the 
President's  Consumer  Adviser,  in  re- 
marks to  the  National  Press  Club  on 
March  19,  1974,  made  a  ringing  endorse- 
ment of  the  bill  and  called  for  its  pnnnpt 
enactment.  In  a  letter  to  me  dated  the 
same  day,  the  Honorable  Roy  L.  Ash, 
writing  in  the  capacity  of  Assistant  to 
the  President,  stated: 

As  you  know,  the  President  has  on  several 
occasions  expreseed  his  support  tat  a  con- 
sumer representative  program  such  as  th&t 
proposed  In  this  legislation.  The  administra- 
tion supports  the  objectives  sought  to  be 
achieved  In  H  Jl.  18163. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Ash  favors  some 
amendments  to  this  bill,  which  may  be 
proposed  on  the  floor  today,  but  the  ad- 
ministration's support  for  the  basic  leg- 
islation is  clear. 

Fifth.  Important  segments  of  the  busi- 
ness community  also  support  the  objec- 
tives of  this  legislation  and  the  basic 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Among  these  are 
Montgomery  Ward,  J.  C.  P«mey,  and 
Giant  Food  Stores.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
administration,  I  am  not  saying  that 
they  support  every  particular,  but  they 
support  the  bill  in  its  essentials.  I  am 
not  pretending,  however,  that  business 
organizations  generally  favor  this  bill. 
In  fact,  their  lobbyists  have  been  working 
overtime  to  kill  it. 

Sixth.  The  bill  Is  well  balanced  and 
carefully  drawn.  We  have  had  many  dis- 
cussions and  conferences  with  business 
and  consumer  groups,  and  Government 
and  Independent  experts,  in  an  effort  to 
develop  a  bill  that  is  effective  for  the 
consiuner  and  also  fair  to  all  business, 
Oovemm^it,  and  other  Interests  that 
may  be  affected.  I  believe  we  have  done 
very  well  in  this  matter,  and  I,  for  one, 
am  very  proud  of  our  committee  achieve- 
ment. 

Seventh.  This  bill  deserves  to  be 
passed.  Consumers  need  the  protection  it 
would  afford.  Although  most  business 
organizations — as  I  have  said — have 
voiced  their  opposition  to  the  bill.  I 
truly  believe  that  it  will  be  of  benefit  to 
business  as  well  as  to  consumers.  Honest 
business  has  nothing  to  fear.  Tliose  who 
sell  shoddy  merchandise  and  try  to  trick 
the  consumer,  of  course,  will  find  no 
comfort  In  this  legislation. 

Now  I  will  QM^  briefly  to  the  basic 
features  of  the  bill: 

HJt  13163  estabUshee  a  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  as  an  Independent  agency 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  Is  to  be  headed  by  an  Ad- 
ministrator, assisted  by  a  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator, both  of  whom  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Tbe 
bill  provides  that  the  Administrator  must 
be  "exceptionally  qualified"  to  represent 
consumer  interests  by  reason  of  his  train- 
ing, experience,  and  aehlevancots. 

me  Consumer  Protection  Agency  wlU 
represent  conwimer  Intereeta  in  proceed- 
ings and  activities  of  Federal  agencies. 


handle  consumer  complaints,  develop  and 
disseminate  consxuner  information,  and 
advise  the  Congress  and  the  President 
in  matters  of  interest  to  consumers. 

The  key  function  is  consumer  repre- 
sentation, which  is  described  in  section  6 
of  the  bill.  The  CPA  will  not  be  a  reg- 
ulatory agency  but  a  consumer  advocate. 
It  will  be  authorized  to  appear  in  agency 
proceedings  and  have  the  same  rights 
as  business  and  other  parties.  In  regard 
to  other  Federal  activities,  the  CPA  will 
have  the  same  opportunities  as  others  to 
conunent  or  consult.  The  bill  makes  It 
clear  that  the  CPK,  in  deaimg  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  will  have  to  observe 
their  rules,  regulations,  and  procedures. 
It  also  makes  clear  that  the  regulatory 
agencies  will  retain  full  responsibility 
and  imdiminlshed  authority  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  laws  for  the  regulation 
of  trade  and  commerce. 

Taken  together,  the  provisions  in  the 
bill  Insure  that  the  Administrator  will  be 
able,  in  an  orderiy  and  proper  way,  to 
appear  before  other  Federal  agencies,  or 
to  convey  significant  information,  \n  pur- 
suance of  consumer  Interests,  whatever 
the  type  of  Federal  agency  proceeding 
or  activity  invcdved  and  however 
termed — ^whether  described  as  formal  or 
Informal,  structured  or  unstructured,  ad- 
judicatory or  rulemaking.  He  may  inter- 
vene or  participate  as  a  party  when  party 
rights  are  applicable,  and  in  other  situa- 
tions he  may  participate  or  communicate 
in  the  same  manner  as  anyone  else.  The 
two  categories — proceeding  and  activ- 
ity— cover  the  variety  of  possibilities — 
except  where  exemptions  or  quallflca- 
tlons  are  spectQcally  stated  in  the  bill — 
for  effective  exercise  of  the  consumer 
advocacy  function. 

In  one  particular  category  of  Federal 
agency  proceedings,  the  Administrator 
may  not  Intervene  as  a  party  but  Is  lim- 
ited to  an  amicus  curiae  role;  namely.  In 
Federal  agency  proceedings  which  seek 
primarily  to  Impose  a  fine  or  forfeiture 
which  the  host  agency  may  impose  imder 
its  own  authority.  Such  proceedings 
would  be  few  in  number,  since  agencies 
ordinarily  do  not  have  authority  to  im- 
pose fines  or  forfeitures  but  must  seek 
enforchig  action  through  the  courts. 
However,  the  committee  put  this  limita- 
tion upon  the  CPA  in  order  to  avoid  any 
m^pearance  of  "dual  prosecution"  against 
a  reoxmdent.  Keep  in  mind  that  tech- 
nically there  would  be  civil  and  not  crim- 
inal proceedings,  and  so  prosecution  Is 
not  the  pr(«>er  word  to  apply.  In  the 
course  of  debate,  you  will  hear  from  op> 
ponents  of  this  bill  much  about  "dual 
prosecution."  It  is  not  the  CPA  role  to 
prosecute  but  to  participate  in  cases 
irtiere  participation  is  vaUd;  that  la, 
where  consumer  Interests  are  Involved. 
The  CPA  is  acccHtled  the  amicus  privi- 
lege not  only  In  Federal  agency  proceed- 
ings which  may  lead  to  the  direct  im- 
position of  fines  and  forfeitures,  but  In 
Federal  court  actions — other  thsin  those 
for  judicial  review — ^where  the  Dtalted 
States  or  any  Federal  agency  Is  a  party. 
If  the  CPA  believes  that  the  court  action 
may  "substantlaUy  affect  the  Interests  of 
consumers,"  he  mi^r  transmit  infonna- 
tlon  and  evidence  to  the  Qoremment  at- 
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tomey  handling  the  case,  and  may  ap- 
pear. In  the  discretion  of  the  court,  as 
amicus  curiae  to  present  written  or  oral 
argument. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  CPA  to 
mA  or  intervene  in  judicial  review  of 
any  agency  action  which  substantially 
affects  the  interests  of  consumers.  In  this 
mpect,  be  may  appeal  only  to  the  extent 
that  any  other  person  If  aggrieved  would 
have  the  right  of  Jtidldal  review  by  law. 
As  you  know,  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  permits  Judicial  review  to  par- 
ties suffering  legal  wrong  due  to  agency 
actions  whi^  are  arbitrary,  capricious, 
abusive  of  discretiom.  contrai7  to  law  or 
agency  procedures,  or  imsupported  by 
substantial  evidence. 

In  the  course  of  drtiate,  you  will  prob- 
ably hear  two  kinds  of  arguments  con- 
oernlng  Judicial  review,  lliere  are  some 
who  oppose  granting  this  right  to  the 
CPA.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  oth- 
er aggrieved  peraoos  now  have  such  a 
right  by  law.  Then,  there  are  those  who 
bdUeve  that  if  the  right  of  Judicial  re- 
view is  accorded,  the  CPA  should  be  au- 
thorized to  appeal  only  when  it  partici- 
pated in  the  Federal  agency  proceeding. 
The  committee  positloti,  embodied  in  the 
bill,  is  that  to  assure  equal  protection 
for  consumer  interests,  it  is  only  fair  and 
right  to  accord  the  CPA  Judicial  review, 
and  that  prior  participation  should  not 
be  a  rq)lacfment  for  its  ezotiise.  If  it 
were,  the  CPA  would  be  forced  to  make 
pro  forma  appearance  in  numerous  pro- 
ceedings merely  to  protect  its  appeal 
rights.  Furthermore,  as  the  report  points 
out,  the  courts  have  granted  standing  to 
agn^eved  persons  who  are  not  partici- 
pants in  prior  proceedings. 

In  the  handling  of  consumer  cam- 
plaints,  the  bill  provides  that  business 
parties  comi^ained  against  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  comment,  and  public  list- 
ings will  display  their  comments  along 
with  the  complaints. 

The  CPA  may  gather  Information  by 
general  snrveys.  by  assembling  data  from 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  by  requesting 
othtf  agencies  to  send  out  interroga- 
tories. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  the 
use  of  other  agencies'  interrogatories  by 
the  CPA  is  carefully  qualified.  First,  the 
host  agency  must  have  such  authority. 
Second,  interrogatories  may  be  used  only 
for  specifled  purposes:  namely,  where 
the  health  or  safe^  of  consumers  Is  in- 
volved, or  where  censtuner  fraud  or  sub- 
stantial ecooomic  injury  to  consumers 
are  indicated.  Third,  the  host  agency 
may  reject  a  request  if  it  determines  that 
the  Inf ormatiaD  sought  will  not  satisfy 
those  purpoaes.  or  if  the  request  is  irrele- 
vant or  likely  to  be  too  burdenscHne  to  the 
agency  or  to  the  outside  persons  affected. 
Fourth,  the  recipient  of  an  interrogatory 
is  givoi  30  days  to  pctltton  a  Fed«^ 
agency  for  reconsideration.  And  fifth,  the 
recipient,  if  he  brieves  the  request  is  un- 
warranted, may  seek  injunctive  relief 
in  the  courts^ 

As  is  apparetrt,  the  use  of  the  interroga- 
tory powar  of  host  ag^ieles  Is  carefully 
hedged.  At  tiie  sasM  time,  tt  is  a  useful 
and  necessary  part  of  Oie  CPA's  infor- 
mattan-gathering  activities,  and  I  will 


oppose  amendments  to  eliminate  this 
limited  authority.  Fraakly.  it  is  a  com- 
promise between  those  who  wanted  a  di- 
rect subpena  and/or  interrogatory  p>ower 
In  the  CPA  and  those  who  wanted  the 
CPA  to  have  no  such  biionnatlon-gath- 
eting  authority  whatever.  I  believe  It  is  a 
reasonable  and  workable  compromise. 

The  bill  bars  the  CPA  from  disclosing 
trade  secrets  or  commercial  or  financial 
information  of  a  privileged  or  ccmflden- 
tlal  nature.  Federal  agencies  may  deny 
the  CPA  access  to  information  classified 
in  the  interest  of  national  defense  or  se- 
curity and  may  withhold  certain  other 
types  of  information. 

The  bill  contains  a  blanket  exemption 
for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the 
National  Security  Agency.  It  also  ex- 
empts the  following  functional  areas: 
The  national  security  or  intelligence 
functions — and  related  procurement — of 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense 
and  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission; 
and  labor  disputes  or  labor  agreements 
within  the  meaning  of  applicable  Fed- 
eral statutes. 

The  question  may  be  sisked:  How  does 
HJl.  13163  differ  from  HJl.  10835,  which 
passed  this  House  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  October  1971?  The  changes, 
in  essence,  are  these: 

First.  Organizationally,  the  bill  is  much 
simplified.  We  have  eliminated  a  dual  of- 
fice and  administration  arrangement. 
The  bill  provides  for  a  single  organiza- 
tion— the  Consumer  Protection  Agency; 

Second.  The  CPA  is  clearly  authorized 
to  participate  in  Federal  agency  "activi- 
ties," in  addition  to  ^'proceedings,"  on 
the  same  basis  as  anyone  else.  In  this 
way,  we  make  it  clear  that  the  CPA  will 
not  be  excluded  from  any  area  of  valid 
concern  to  consiuners  associated  with 
the  (^>erations  of  Federal  agencies; 

Third.  We  have  provided  for  the  CPA 
to  make  use  of  the  interrogatory  au- 
thority of  other  agencies  under  carefully 
prescribed  conditions; 

Fourth.  We  have  made  more  explicit 
the  conditions  for  disclosing  information 
to  the  CPA  and  the  public,  and  for  with- 
holding certain  types  of  confidential  in- 
formation; and 

Fifth.  Some  specific  exemptions  for 
agencies  and  functions  have  been  writ- 
ten into  the  bill. 

Our  committee  has  worked  long  and 
hard  on  this  legislation,  and  we  are  very 
proud  of  the  results.  This  bill  has  been 
Usted  by  the  leadershftj  in  both  Houses 
as  a  priority  item.  It  has  broad  support. 
I  am  confident  that  it  will  gain  the  over- 
whelming endorsement  of  the  House. 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  the  con- 
sumer is  taking  it  on  the  chin,  it  is  to- 
day. The  consumer's  dollar  was  depreci- 
ated by  inflation  10  percent  in  1973.  The 
rate  of  inflation  is  increasing  in  1974. 

In  addition  to  the  price  inflation  which 
affects  the  prices  of  all  items  handled  by 
legitimate  business,  there  Is  a  more 
deadly  attack  on  the  consumer's  dol- 
lar— 

That  attack  Is  the  hidden  fraud  prac- 
ticed by  those  who  operate  on  the  fringe 
of  legitimate  business.  Their  methods 
are  Oie  methods  of  the  fast-talk  sales- 
men, the  qulckbuck  operators  who  use 


high  pressure  tactics,  engage  in  decep- 
tive packaging,  cliarge  exorbitant  prices 
for  shoddy  goods,  and  »ell  below-stand- 
ard merchandise. 

This  bill  wiU  give  the  defrauded  con- 
sumer a  place  to  go  to  and  complain  to 
a  Federal  agency  charged  with  a  man- 
date to  protect  other  consumers  against 
such  fraud  and  deceptloEi. 

The  Members  of  this  Congress  who  are 
candidates  for  reelection  can  strike  a 
blow  today  against  thfe  Jackals  on  the 
fringe  of  legitimate  business. 

It  will  give  each  of  you  an  opportunity 
to  go  home  and  tell  your  people  that  this 
Congress  came  out  with  a  long  overdue 
piece  of  legislation,  which  will  put  the 
Federal  Gtovemment  on  the  side  of  legit- 
imate business  and  the  consumer. 

Senator  Dirksen  once  said: 

There  Is  nothing  so  paegn&nt  as  an  Idea 
whose  time  has  come. 

The  idea  for  consumer  protection  as  a 
service  of  Government  on  behalf  of  the 
great  unorganized  milUons  of  consumers 
will  be  bom  this  year^in  this  93d  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Holifuld)  for  his  lead- 
ership in  bringing  to  ^e  floor  this  bill 
H.R.  13163. 

The  time  has  come  for  this  Congress 
to  pass  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
bill  and  for  the  President  to  sign  the  bill 
into  law.  We  have  studied  the  problems 
of  consumers  for  more  than  12  years 
now.  In  the  last  two  Congresses,  we  have 
seen  one  House — but  not  the  other — pass 
appropriate  legislation.  Now  we  are  In  a 
period  where  the  need  for  this  legislation 
Is  more  pressing  than  ever.  It  is  incum- 
bent upon  this  House,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  this  Congress,  and  it  Is  incumbent 
upon  this  President  to  enact  a  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  law  now. 

The  committee  bill  «ulte  simply  cor- 
rects a  problem  that  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized in  our  regulatory  system;  and 
that  is  that  the  interests  of  consumers 
are  seriously  under-represented  relative 
to  the  interests  of  buslziess.  This  problem 
does  not  call  for  new  regulatory  law  or 
new  regulatory  agencies.  Rather,  it  calls 
for  an  agency  such  as  the  one  we  are 
proposing;  one  which  would  be  able  to 
represent  the  consumers  interests  before 
the  agencies  of  Oovenunent. 

Our  existing  regulatory  laws  are  built 
upon  the  concept  that  ^iterested  persons 
should  present  evidence  in  support  of 
their  positions  and  that  the  regulatory 
agencies,  after  considering  the  various 
points  of  view  and  the  evidence  pre- 
sented, will  make  a  final  determination 
as  to  what  is  in  the  public  interest. 

This  bill  does  nothing  more  than  pro- 
vide, for  the  first  time,  the  proper  level 
of  representation  for  the  consumer  in- 
terest. But  because  it  does  this.  It  Is 
probably  the  most  important  piece  of 
consumer  legislation  since  the  regulatory 
agencies  themselves  were  set  up. 

The  bill  presented  to  you  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  hss 
broad  support  for  two  principal  reasons: 
The  flftt  is  that  the  conunittee  made  a 
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sincere  effort  to  negotiate  with  as  many 
parties  as  possible  in  develwing  this  bilL 
The  second  reason  is  that  almost  all  in- 
terests recogniaed  the  need  to  accom- 
modate the  strong  feelings  of  opposing 
Interests.  This  bUl  balances  the  objectives 
of  strong  consumer  representation  with 
the  legitimate  c<mcems  of  business.  Bui>- 
port  for  the  balance  achieved  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  has  come  from  the  most  re- 
sponsible consumerlsts,  such  as  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Assistant  for  Consumer 
Affairs,  Virginia  Knauer;  the  consumer 
affairs  adviser  to  Giant  Foods.  Esther  Pe- 
terson; the  reputable  Cmsumer  Union; 
Just  to  name  a  few. 

My  colleagues  should  also  be  made 
aware  of  the  great  pains  the  Govemmoit 
Operations  Committee  took  in  drafting 
this  bill  and  that  it  has  received  the 
support  of  the  major  professional  organi- 
sations involved  in  administrative  prac- 
tices. Its  provisions  have  been  studied 
by  both  the  Administrative  C<mference 
d  the  United  States  and  the  American 
Bar  Association;  and  they  support  the 
bill  as  written.  The  provisions  of  this  bill 
have  been  sensibly  designed  and  carefully 
drawn.  H.R.  13163  is  ready  for  enactment 
now. 

Mr.  ChEdrman,  the  committee  bill  is 
not  some  wild-eyed  dream  responsive  to 
a  few  zealots  disgusted  with  American 
society.  And  equally  Important,  this  bill 
is  not  an  empty  promise  desifi^ed  as  a 
palliative  for  those  who  argue  that  more 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  Interests 
of  c<Hisumers. 

The  Ccnsiimer  Protecticm  Act  of  1974 
was  reported  by  the  committee  after  long 
years  of  study  and  very  carof  ul  delibera- 
tion. It  would  create  an  agency  able  to 
do  a  job  that  needs  doing.  It  would  create 
an  agency  able  to  rectify  the  dangerous 
Imbalance  that  has  developed  in  the  at- 
tention given  to  business  interests  as 
opposed  to  the  consumer  interests  by  our 
governmental  agencies.  It  Is  a  bill  which 
holds  great  promise  for  improving  gov- 
ernmental policies  affecting  every  one  of 
your  constituents. 

Let  me  tick  off  the  advantage  of  this 
bill  to  our  constituents  as  consumers: 

They  will  have  an  agency  able  to  speak 
out  for  them  in  the  councils  of  Govern- 
ment. They  will  have  an  agency  to  wiram 
they  can  turn  for  Information  about  what 
Federal  programs  exist  to  correct  illegal 
or  fraudulent  activities  on  the  part  of 
that  small  segment  of  bmlness  which  is 
unscrupulous.  The  CPA  Itself,  of  course, 
cannot  directly  act  to  prevent  abuses  or 
to  make  any  governmental  decisions 
solely  in  the  interests  of  consumers.  But 
it  can  lu-ge  those  governmental  agencies 
which  have  those  responsibilities  to  fully 
meet  them. 

I  think  business  will  benefit  from  the 
creation  of  an  effective  and  responsible 
consumer  advocate.  The  CPA  vrtll  be  aUe 
to  objectively  analyze  the  tacts  and  rep- 
resent consiuner  interests  in  a  fair,  rea- 
sonable, and  timely  way  in  agency  pro- 
ceedings affecting  business. 

I  think  the  CPA  wiil  be  a  strong  voice 
speaking  for  mora  sensible  governmental 
policies  than  we  now  find  coming  from 
self-appointed  consumei-  repraacntatlves. 

Finally,  an  agency  of  this  sort  would 
correct  the  impression  of  many  that  the 


regulatory  agencies  of  Government  cu« 
strongly  under  the  influence  of  business. 
By  creating  an  effective  consumer  advo- 
cate, we  will  demonstrate  the  Govern- 
ment's willingness  to  listen  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  little  man  in  the  same  way  it 
now  listens  to  the  interests  of  business. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  committee  has 
been  working  with  numerous  business 
and  consumer  groups  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  develop  a  bill  that  would  be 
worthy  of  the  \ridest  possible  support. 
We  started  out  by  informally  agreeing 
with  the  administration  on  a  series  of 
principles  to  guide  our  decisions  on  what 
powers  the  CPA  should  have,  lliese  prin- 
ciples can  be  stated  as  follows: 

The  bill  should  create  an  advocate 
able  to  effectively  argue  the  consumer  in- 
terests before  the  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment whose  actions  affect  those  interests; 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency's 
powers  and  responsibilities  should  be 
comparable  to  those  of  ether  interest 
advocates: 

The  CPA  should  serve  as  a  focal  point 
in  the  Government  for  information  about 
Federal  programs  and  studies  of  interest 
to  consumers; 

The  Agency  should  be  able  to  help  con- 
sumers with  complaints  and  locate  the 
Government  agency  best  able  to  help 
them;  and 

The  CPA  Administrator  should  advise 
the  Congress  tuid  the  President  on  im- 
provements possible  In  Federal  consumer 
programs  and  on  needed  legislation. 

These  principles  define  the  objectives 
of  the  Consiuner  Protection  Agency.  We 
also  agreed  to  princiides  which  would 
define  the  scope  of  CPA  authority.  Iliey 
are  as  follows : 

The  CPA  Is  not  to  be  a  regulatory 
agency:  it  should  not  be  able  to  Issue 
rules,  and  it  should  not  be  able  to  order 
business  to  do  anything: 

Ilie  creation  of  the  CPA  is  not  to 
change  any  statutory  authority  or  re- 
sponsibility for  the  regulation  of  busi- 
ness, or  for  the  admlidstratlon  or  en- 
forcement of  any  such  law; 

The  Agency  should  not  be  able  to  usurp 
any  powers  or  responsibilities  of  existing 
agencies.  They  should  remain  fully  able 
to  carry  on  their  programs  and  control 
their  proceedings  Just  as  they  do  now; 

The  powers  of  the  CPA  should  be  care- 
fully tailored  so  that  the  new  agency  fits 
into  the  existing  admhilstrative  system 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  does  not 
disrupt  or  delay  administrative  proceed- 
ings; 

The  CPA  should  not  be  able  to  inde- 
pendently Issue  Interrogatories  or  sub- 
penas  to  anyone,  or  to  harass  business: 

Trade  secrets  and  other  confidential 
information,  particularly  of  business, 
should  be  firmly  protected;  and 

Every  precaution  should  be  Included  to 
protect  the  legitimate  rights  of  business 
to  represent  itself,  and  to  allow  business 
to  protect  Itself  under  the  principles  of 
due  process  and  procedural  fairness. 

All  of  these  principles  are  reflected  In 
the  bill.  Almost  aU  consumer  groups, 
some  business  groups,  and  the  adminis- 
tration support  these  principles.  Because 
of  these  principles  and  because  these 
people  care  about  enaethig  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  legislation  as  soon  as 
possible,  they  are  supporting  this  bill. 


Of  course,  with  a  bill  of  this  com- 
plexity, we  were  not  able  to  please  every- 
one on  every  provision.  There  remain 
some  disagreements  about  the  best  way 
to  implement  these  principles.  OMB  Di- 
rector Roy  Ash  wrote  our  committee  on 
March  13  requesting  thut  we  reconsider 
certain  amendments.  The  committee  did 
not  choose  to  accept  his  suggestions  for 
the  reasons  I  outlined  in  a  letter  re- 
printed at  page  9436  of  yesterday's  Con- 
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these  amendments  today,  should  they 
be  offered,  because  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee bill  provides  for  more  effective 
consumer  advocacy  and  gives  better  pro- 
tection to  legitimate  business  interests. 
I  invite  my  colleagues  to  study  the  argu- 
ments; I  think  they  will  see  the  wisdom 
of  the  committee  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  state  that  the  bin 
which  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  will  offer  eis  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
H.R.  13810.  does  not  fall  within  the  cate- 
gory of  minor  alterations.  His  substitute 
contains  three  amendments  which  were 
offered  at  the  subcommittee  and  full 
committee  level  and  were  decisively  de- 
feated. Provisions  of  his  substitute  would 
put  the  consumer  advocate  at  a  severe 
disadvantage  in  representing  the  Inter- 
ests of  consumers.  His  substitute,  in  my 
opinion,  would  not  create  an  effective 
consumer  advocate.  It  would,  in  fact,  de- 
stroy the  principal  concept  of  the  biU — 
to  equalize  the  p>owers  of  and  representa- 
tion ability  of  the  consumer  advocate 
with  those  already  enjoyed  by  other  in- 
terests. I  have  included  my  comments 
on  these  major  three  points  in  the  mate- 
rial inserted  in  yesterday's  Congrks- 
sioNAL  Record. 

As  ^^rginla  Knauer,  the  President's 
Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs, 
said  the  other  day : 

The  consumer  cant  wait  another  year;  It's 
been  too  long  already. 

She  talked  of  the  attempts  that  were 
being  made  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  the  Grocery  Mantifacturers  of 
America  to  stop  this  biU.  She  said  we 
must  not  allow  this  to  happen.  I  quote 
her  now: 

statements  that  the  CPA  would  gtre  the 
consumen  unfair  advantage  and  excessive 
power  are  cynical  distortions  at  profeaBlonal 
lobbyists  who  know  better.  They  know  and  I 
know  that  speedy  action  on  the  CPA  bUl  U 
the  only  way  to  balance  the  kind  of  advocacy 
presently  avaUable  to  special  Interest  groups 
and  unavailable  on  the  consumer  side. 

There  is  one  further  misimpression 
that  I  feel  must  be  clarified  as  the  House 
considers  H.R.  13163.  It  is  widely  assumed 
that  every  time  any  government  agency 
has  to  decide  twtween  further  strong 
Federal  intervention  or  nonintervention 
in  a  particular  industry  that  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Ag«icy  would  auto- 
matically become  an  advocate  for  the 
strongest  possible  Federal  role  and  the 
stiffest  possible  Federal  regulation  ap- 
plied to  Industry.  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  in  a  large  number  of 
conceivable  cases,  heavy  handed  Fed- 
eral regulation  would  be  against  the  best 
interest  of  consumers  just  as  it  would  be 
against  the  best  interest  of  certain  indus- 
tries. We  all  know  that  each  time  a  Fed- 
eral agency  imposes  a  new  set  of  stiff 
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regulatlonB  <n  any  Industry  the  costs  of 
coooplylnff  with  these  regulations  are 
paaMd  on  to  Amerloan  oonsomers.  I  feel 
one  of  the  most  compelling  reasons  for 
adoi>ting  this  bill  today  Is  Vba  outcry  that 
Is  being  heard  across  our  land  about  the 
raiMd  rise  In  inflation  and  in  the  price 
of  everything  oar  consumers  must  pur- 
chase tn  order  to  live.  Tlierefore,  It  is  my 
judgment  that  the  posttlons  he  ti^es  on 
a  myriad  of  Federal  regulatory  questians 
win  be  tempered  with  a  serious  concern 
for  the  resultant  cost  to  consumers  of 
the  regnlatioos  that  are  being  considered. 
I  do  not  fed  for  example  that  a  CPA 
would  be  expected  to  automaticaUy  push 
for  stronger,  more  detailed  and  more 
costly  Federal  safety  regulations  as  they 
apidy  to  automobiles. 

If  the  CPA  were  to  be  truly  responsive 
to  consumer  opinions  on  a  subject  such 
as  this,  it  may  be  that  the  CPA's  voice 
would  be  raised  against  some  of  the  man- 
datory Federal  nfety  devices  that  are 
already  required  in  currently  manufac- 
tured ears.  Who  knows  what  xxMttion  a 
CPA  may  take  on  a  q[uestion  like  requir- 
ing air  bags  In  automobiles?  My  guess  is 
ttiat  on  many  such  questions,  we  might 
find  the  CPA  Joining  business  In  advo- 
cating that  the  Federal  Oovemment  go 
slow  tn  invading  more  and  more  areas 
of  individual  choice  and  individual  free- 
dom which  consumers  as  w^  as  biislness 
In  America  have  come  to  cherish.  That  is 
why  I  say  that  a  Oonsomer  Protection 
Agency  as  conceived  in  the  committee 
bin  would  prcTvlde  a  far  truer  and  more 
tempered  reflection  of  consumer  Interest 
and  consumer  opinion  than  we  now  find 
is  betaig  advocated  by  some  self-appoint- 
ed consumer  spokesman  outside  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Committee  on  Govenun^t  Oper- 
ations bring  to  this  House  for  action  a  biU 
that  is  worthy  of  the  support  of  every 
Member.  The  evidence  In  thousands  of 
pages  of  testimony,  the  evidence  in 
thonsands  of  tetters  that  have  come  In 
to  eaeh  and  every  ofllee  of  the  Congress 
that  the  eonsumer  needs  an  effective  ad- 
vocate to  protect  his  tnterests;  that  he 
needs  someone  to  help  him  through  the 
maze  of  Federal  agendea,  is  overwhdm- 
Ing. 

This  hill  Is  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  to  oome  before  this 
Congress.  R  Is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant pieces  of  consumer  legislation  ever. 
I  urge  eveiy  Member  of  the  House  to  sup- 
port the  committee  bm. 

Mr.  ROnSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  will  be  s^ad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  CaUfomla. 

Mr.  ROOBEELCyr.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
appreelato  my  eoOeague^s  yldding  to  me. 

I  was  Intfltested  tn  the  gentleman's 
eonunents  and  also  In  the  eomments  of 
the  ntntleman  frooi  OsUComla  oonoeni- 
Ing  the  probleBis  of  Inflation.  Is  tt  not 
true  that  this  CongsMB  really  shares  that 
gasponilhfllty  wtm  we  eoastantly  ap- 
propriate more  dollars  than  there  are  In 
the  Treasary.  and  that  rselly  the  major 
eoDtributtng  factor  toward  tnflatton  %o^ 
day  Is  an  overlnflated  Federal  Oovem- 


'  What   Is   tlds   Consumer   Protection 
Agoicy  going  to  be  able  to  do  about  that? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
tiilnk  that  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency,  the  CPA,  Is  designed  as  a  regula- 
tory or  policymaking  Agency.  The  Agen- 
<7's  role  is  to  be  an  advocate  for  the 
tnterests  of  the  consumer. 

M^.  ROUSSELOT.  In  order  to  cut  the 
expenses  of  the  consumer  or  what? 

Mr.  HORTON.  In  additions  it  Is  to  be 
designated  to  appear  before  the  various 
Federal  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Oovemment  to  explaim  and  to  present 
the  views  of  consumersi 

So  to  the  extent  that  it  would  present 
the  views  of  consiuners,  It  might  very  well 
have  some  impact  on  infiaUon. 

Mr.  HOLIifIKU3.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fnnn 
New  York  (Mr.  RosxNtHAL). 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill. 

It  would  be  inapprtiprlate  to  speak 
here  today  without  commenting  on  the 
very  prodigious,  diligent,  and  enormous 
efforts  made  by  my  two  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, the  gentleman  from  California, 
Chairman  Holitikld,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Prank  Horton,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member. 

Without  their  cooperation,  without 
their  work,  without  their  forceful  sup- 
port of  the  principles  behind  this  bUl, 
we  would  not  be  here  today.  This  bill, 
this  piece  of  legislation,  will  remain,  I 
believe,  as  a  monument  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Holifizld)  .  a 
very  distinguished  monument.  It  will  re- 
main, I  think,  as  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment in  this  Congress.  And  for  that  serv- 
ice and  that  effort,  I  thank  him.  I  thank 
him  for  his  generous  support  and  for 
his  kindness,  his  cooperation,  and  his 
understanding  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Chalmuua,  there  are  three  reasons 
why  I  think  this  bill  is  necessary.  Per- 
haps I  could  rather  briefly  touch  upon 
them,  because  I  think  each  of  those  rea- 
sons has  such  significance  and  such 
merit  that  this  bill  warrants  the  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  the  House  and 
of  this  committee. 

It  is  equally  true  that  I  would  hope 
and  expect  that  every  member  of  this 
conmilttee  will  Join  to  defeating  not 
only  the  substitute  bill,  but  the  amend- 
ments that  will  be  offered  to  dilute  the 
CPA's  powers.  I  do  not  say  that  lighter. 

This  bill  is  lilce  a  flna  watch.  The  com- 
mittee has  had  virtually  5  or  6  years  to 
consider  this  Agency:  we  have  had  8 
days  of  hearings  In  this  Congress  alone. 
We  have  been  to  the  well  three  times. 
We  have  had  reverses  In  the  past,  both 
In  this  body  and  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  leprislation  we  bring 
to  the  Biembers  todi^  Is  a  bipartisan 
compromise;  It  is  a  flnely  honed,  well 
balanced  bill  that  takes  into  accoimt  the 
needs  and  interests  of  411  elements  of  our 
society. 

It  is  my  view  that  whether  a  Member 
percdves  himself  as  a  dedicated  liberal  or 
a  dedicated  conservative,  and  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  a  Monber  sits  on  one 


side  of  the 'aisle  or  the  other,  all  of  us 
ought  to  be  pleased  with  the  opportunl^ 
we  have  to  vote  f  w  this  bill  today. 

The 'genUeman  from  >  New  York  (Mr. 
HoRTON)  has  soggestedtthat  this  is  one 
of  the  most  Importantpleces  of  consumer 
legislation  the  Congress  has  ever  con- 
sidered. It  is  my  view  that  this  is  the  most 
important  piece  of  legislation  the  UJS. 
Congress  has  considered  in  our  genera- 
tion. Let  me  tell  the  M^nbers  why. 

First,  I  thlnOc  we  ouglit  to  understand 
why  there  is  a  vital  need  for  this  kind  at 
bill.  Why  is  there  a  need  for  another 
agency?  Do  we  not  ha^  a  proliferation 
of  agencies  now?  Are  there  not  hundreds 
of  pieces  of  legislation  relating  to  con- 
smners  cm  the  boolcs?  Why  do  we  need 
another  one?  ' 

There  are  essentially  three  reasons 
why  I  think  we  are  here  today.  The  first 
is  the  rapid  development  of  technologi- 
cal changes  in  our  society.  We  should  be 
very  pleased  that  we  have  gained  this 
enormously  high  standard  of  living  in 
America,  but  what  thSt  has  meant  Is 
that  the  average  person,  because  of  the 
technological  growth  and  dev^opment 
in  our  country.  Is  unable  for  himself  to 
make  value  judgments  in  some  cases  be- 
cause of  the  mechanical  complexity  of 
the  products  and  services  he  is  buying. 

He  knows  nothing  about  the  product's 
dtuBbUity,  Its  quality,  or  how  Icmg  it  will 
last.  None  of  us  has  the  technical  ex- 
pertise that  Is  necessaiy  to  understand 
the  mechanical  and  te^nical  complexi- 
ties of  the  products  we  buy,  whether  it 
be  automobiles  or  television  sets  or  radios 
or  washing  machines  or  refrigerators  or 
tires  or  himdreds  of  other  items. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  many  products  are 
in  this  category — ^tlres,  for  example.  We 
go  out  and  buy  these  ttiings,  and  none 
of  us  has  the  slightest  idea  what  we  are 
buying  or  how  much  we  should  be  pay- 
ing or  whether  we  are  getting  quality 
merchandise. 

In  the  days  of  George  Wellington, 
when  a  man  brought  his  horse  In  to  be 
shod,  he  could  stand  azotmd  and  watch 
and  If  he  found  the  Job  to  be  unsatis- 
factory by  his  standards,  he  could  sim- 
ply say,  "Try  it  again." 

Well,  nowadays  when  you  bring  your 
car  In  to  be  reiMdred  you  dare  not  cross 
a  white  line  because  the  beU  starts  to 
ring  and  tiie  insurance  company  runs 
out  and  a  fellow  In  a  white  coat  with  no 
grouse  on  his  apron  says  you  cannot  talk 
to  the  man  who  repsd^ed  your  car  be- 
cause maytM  you  win  find  out  something. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  society  has  devel- 
oped In  an  enormously  sophisticated 
technological  age  so  that  our  210  mil- 
lion consnttiers  frequently  lack  the 
capacity  to  make  the  judgments  which 
we  ought  to  have  in  order  to  be  able  to 
make  an  Independent  and  Informed 
choice. 

The  eeeoad  fabtor  that  makes  a  con- 
sumer agency  essential  is  the  enormous 
growth  of  monopoly  and  lack  of  com- 
petition in  so  many  l(ey  Industries  of 
our  society.  Four  aatoi;iobile  companies, 
for  example,  mamifactve  88  percent  of 
the  automobiles  made  in  this  oouhby. 
In  many  areas  there  is  nothing  even  re* 
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sembling  either  price  or  quality  com- 
petition. We  buy  gasoline  and  we  have 
no  notion  necessarily  of  the  octane  rat- 
ing or  the  quality  differences,  if  any.  of 
the  gasoline  we  buy.  Even  the  price  com- 
petition in  many  of  these  areas  is  ex- 
tremely modest.  In  the  purchase  of  food 
in  the  supermarkets  in  many  conunu- 
nities  in  the  United  States  there  is  no 
meaningful  competition. 

The  consumer  there  suffers  in  several 
ways:  one,  in  the  inability  to  tell  what 
Is  in  the  package  or  in  the  product  and 
in  the  inability  to  have  price  and  quality 
competition.  Thus  the  consumer  fre- 
quently is  the  victim  of  the  motivational 
researcher  and  the  Madison  Avenue 
computer  and  the  enticing  television  ads 
that  all  of  us  succumb  to.  both  children 
and  presumably  sophisticated  buyers. 
We  are  in  many  areas  the  victims  of  the 
marketplace  because  of  monoply  power. 

Now.  what  about  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? The  Federal  Government  has 
about  33  agencies  and  about  400  bureaus 
and  subagencies  presently  managing  con- 
sumer programs.  In  addition  to  that  we 
have  virtually  a  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen 
regulatory  agencies  that  the  Congress 
established  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
protecting  not  only  the  consuming  inter- 
est but  the  public  interest. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  hard, 
cold,  regrettable  fact  is,  that  there  is  a 
total  lack  of  coordination  among  all  of 
these  programs.  The  regulatory  agencies, 
I  am  sad  to  say,  have  be«i,  in  many  cases, 
taken  over  by  the  Industries  they  regu- 
late. In  many  cases  theV  are  arbiters  of 
competing  Industries.  For  example,  the 
CAB,  when  it  decides  which  airline  to 
certify  between  Chicago  and  Miami  or 
between  New  York  and  Los  Angeles,  de- 
cides which  carrier  it  wants  to  keep  eco- 
nomically viable  and  not  which  can  pro- 
vide the  cheaper  or  the  better  quality 
service  for  coiisumers.  The  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission  in  deciding  which  of  two 
companies  should  get  a  gas  transmission 
line  between  Oklahoma  and  the  North- 
east does  not  decide  as  to  which  can  pro- 
vide better  quality  or  more  economical 
service  but  as  to  which  of  these  con^iet- 
ing  economic  forces  \i  wants  to  reward 
in  that  kind  of  a  case.  The  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Cocomisslon,  all  have  a  mandate  to  re- 
spond to  the  public  Interest,  and  In  many 
cases  they  have  failed  to  do  that. 

However,  the  single  and  most  glaring 
omission  in  the  Federal  decisionmaking 
apparatus  today  is  the  "empty"  chair 
weakness.  All  of  the  regulatory  agencies 
have  a  quasi- judicial  role  to  play.  They 
really  cannot  be  advocates  for  one  side 
or  the  other.  When  they  make  decisions 
they  sit  behind  a  bench  similar  to  a 
Judge's  bench  In  a  courtroom  and  at  one 
taWe  is  the  b\isiness  applicant  or  the  pro- 
ponent of  the  special  point  of  view,  the 
company,  who  has  an  absolute  right  to  be 
there. 

They  are  usually  well  represented  by 
squadrons  of  lawyers,  platoons  of  econo- 
mists, battalions  of  investigators,  and 
frequently  the  most  sophisticated  lobby- 


ists In  the  country  who  are  resident  here 
In  our  great  Nation's  Capital. 

At  the  other  table,  the  consumers'  side, 
there  stands  an  empty  chair. 

All  of  us,  Mr.  Chairman — and  I  am 
sure  that  there  is  not  a  person  in  this 
Chamber  who  would  not  be  shocked  if  he 
walked  into  a  courtroom  and  saw  that 
the  plaintiff  had  a  lawyer,  but  that  the 
defendant  did  not;  or  saw  that  the  prose- 
cutor or  the  district  attorney  was  repre- 
sented, but  that  the  defendant  vras  not. 
And  that  all  we  have  established  through 
all  of  these  past  40  years  Is  a  one-sided, 
inadequate  system  where  special  inter- 
ests get  represented,  but  consumers  do 
not. 

Essentially,  the  principal  thrust  of  this 
bill  is  to  fill  that  empty  chair  with  a  con- 
sumer's advocate,  a  consiuner's  ombuds- 
man, who  has  the  wherewithal  and  the 
capacity  and  the  financial  support  to 
bring  together  necessary  evidence,  to 
bring  together  and  to  gamer  the  facts 
to  help  present  the  point  of  view  of  the 
consumer.  In  that  way  enabling  these 
regulatory  agencies  to  make  a  decision 
In  the  public  interest  by  taking  into  ac- 
count the  consumer's  point  of  view. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosbnthal), 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  your 
committee  designed  this  bill  so  that  it 
would  have  no  regulatory  or  decision- 
nmklng  povrer  whatsoever.  All  it  has  is 
the  power  of  reason  and  persuasion.  The 
power  to  appear  before  other  <3ovem- 
ment  agencies  and  regulatory  bodies, 
across  the  board,  with  a  wide  ability  to 
present  evidence,  to  gather  information 
so  as  to  make  a  credible  case  to  put 
forth  an  Intelligent  and  persusisive  argu- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  interests  of  the 
the  consumers. 

It  has  no  ability  to  make  declslcrtis.  all 
it  is  going  to  do  is  to  present  the  con- 
sumers' point  of  view. 

Why-did  we  do  that?  Because  we  think 
that  this  mechanism,  this  device  will  bal- 
ance the  enormous  Influence  of  special 
interest  lobbyists  over  the  regulatory 
agencies  because  they  do  have  the  abiUty 
to  make  decisions.  All  we  want  from  this 
agency  is  to  adequately  present  the  con- 
sumers' point  of  view. 

The  substitute  to  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  and 
some  of  the  other  amendments,  all  they 
would  do  is  chip  away  at  the  modest  op- 
portunity of  the  CPA  to  present  evidence 
and  to  present  arguments. 

So  I  urge  the  Members  to  resoimdlnglv 
defeat  not  only  the  substitute  bill,  but 
all  of  the  weakening  amendments,  be- 
cause they  would  destroy  the  principles 
of  this  bill. 

lliis  bill  is  to  give  this  agency  the 
means  to  give  the  American  oonsimsiing 
public  a  credible  voice  here  In  Washing- 
ton. Outside  consumers  do  not  have  the 
capacity  or  the  irtierewithal  or  the  re- 
sources, or  frequently  the  intellectual 
motivation,  to  reiMresent  the  American 
oonsmner.  We  did  not  choose  other  vehi- 


cles to  represent  their  point  of  view  be- 
cause this  agency  will  make  the  appara- 
tus work.  It  will  be  a  balance  wheel  here 
in  Washington.  It  will  provide  the  oil  and 
the  grease  for  the  creaking  machinery 
that  we  have  developed  over  these  past 
40  years.  It  will  bring  justice  in  the  mar- 
ketplace to  all  210  million  consumers. 
It  is  the  most  balanced  and  the  most 
thoughtful  and  I  think  the  most  useful 
piece  of  legislation  that  the  93d  Con- 
gress has  yet  to  produce. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  C^hainnan,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    genUeman    from    Kentucky    (Mr. 

BRECKnnUDGE) . 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  thank  the  genUeman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  HoLiriELD)  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  genUeman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Hoston)  and  in  partic- 
ular the  genUemsm  from  New  York  (Mr. 
RosKNTHAL)  and  commend  them  for 
bringing  before  this  Hoiise  this  legisla- 
tion which  I  think  c<»istitutes  landmark 
legislation.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Landgr£Be). 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man from  New  York  for  yielding  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  bill.  If  enacted,  I  t>eUeve  that  this 
bill  will  create  another  bureaucratic 
Frankenstein  that  will  threaten  the  well- 
being  of  this  country.  The  agency  es- 
tablished by  this  bill  would  not  be,  as  I 
understand  it,  charged  with  making  reg- 
ulations for  private  industry.  That  func- 
tion has  been  reserved  for  other  inde- 
pendent agencies  like  the  Consximer 
Product  Safety  Commission.  ITiis  agency 
would  have  power  to  oversee  the  actions 
of  other  Govemmmt  agendes  and  to  use 
their  powers  for  collecting  information. 

If  anyone  thinks  the  myriads  of  ex- 
ecutive agencies  operate  in  near  dis- 
order now,  let  him  consider  what  a  su- 
peragency  like  the  CPA  would  do.  It 
would,  for  Instance,  have  the  power  to 
compel  private  citizens  to  furnish  In- 
formation; it  would  exercise  this  power 
indirectly  through  other  agencies.  It 
would  have  the  power  of  participating 
fully  in  Utigation  that  involved  other 
Government  agencies  and  private  com- 
panies, and  even  of  reopening  litigation 
that  had  been  terminated  by  the  deci- 
sion of  a  court.  Ttis  power  alone  will 
create  chaos  in  the  courts,  ac  this  new 
agency,  which  is  granted  by  law  the  full 
status  of  an  aggrieved  party,  intervenes 
in  cases  in  which  it  decides  the  consmner 
has  an  interest. 

This  bin  afH>ears  to  be  harmless  to 
many.  Its  ftmdtng  is  modest  compared  to 
the  amounts  this  Congress  has  appro- 
priated for  other  agencies.  It  is  also  as- 
signed some  duties  that  may  seem  rela- 
tively insignificant  when  compared  with 
the  duties  assigned  to  regulatory  agen- 
cies. But  appeanmoes  are  deceiving  In 
this  case.  Just  as  they  were  in  1969  when 
Congress  enacted  the  Natkmal  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  which  contained  a 
sleeper  provision  requiring  government 
agencies  to  file  environmental  impact 
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statements  before  undertaking  any  ac- 
tivities that  might  have  a  significant 
effect  on  the  environment.  TTiroagh  that 
one  provision  of  that  one  act,  the  envi- 
ronmentalists have  virtually  halted  con- 
struction of  many  powerplants  and  de- 
layed the  construction  of  the  Alaska  oil 
pipeline. 

Now  with  this  bUl.  we  are  confronted 
with  a  similar  provision  that  wlU  enable 
the  consumerlsts  to  cripple  further  our 
economy  by  overseeing  the  activities  of 
the  regulatory  agencies  and  forcing  them, 
if  they  need  any  further  persuasion,  to 
harass  and  intimidate  the  businessmen 
of  this  Nation  until  they  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  consumerlsts  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  they  have  made  business 
failures,  unemployment,  and  shortages 
permanent  features  of  the  American 
economy.  They  win  not  rest  tmtll  con- 
smners  have  nothing  left  to  consume. 
They  win  not  nUs^  their  efforts  to  in- 
crease Oovemment  control  of  the  econ- 
omy untU  every  producer — ^without  whom 
the  consumers  could  not  exist,  for  there 
can  be  no  consumption  without  prior 
production — is  out  of  business,  or  owned 
by  the  Government. 

I  believe  that  not  only  should  Congress 
refuse  to  enact  this  bOl,  but  also  that 
those  regulatory  agencies  like  OSHA  and 
the  Consumer  Prodiict  Safety  Commis- 
sion should  be  put  out  of  bustness  before 
they  put  business  out  of  business. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  mlnntes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.BaowM). 

Mr.  S7MMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  wlU  count. 
Evidently  a  quorum  Is  not  present,  llie 
caU  will  be  taken  by  electronic  device. 

The  caU  was  taken  by  electronic  de> 
vice,  and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Bou  No.  184] 

Andenon.  lU.  Fulton  Patten 

Areber  Oattya  Pickle 

Arcnds  Ony  Poase 

Aahley  Oubwr  PodeU 

BadUlo  Hanaa  Reea 

B«tU1  BMiMn.Waah.  Beld 

Blackburn  Hecklar.  icaaa.  Boonay.  H.Y. 

BlatnOc  Kazen  Runnels 

Burke.  Oallf .  Kluceynakl  Satterfldd 

Oamp  KaykendaU  Shrlver 

Cany.  M.T.  TanrtniTn  Stark 

Cblsbolm  Leggett  Stepliena 

Clark  Lojan  Teague 

Oay  UcfUl  Ttiompaon.  VJ. 

Oonlan  McKlnney  UdaU 

Conyers  Martin.  Nebr.  wniiama 

Corman  >Catphy.  m.  wnaon. 

Dom  Mutpby,  H.Y.  Otaarlea  H., 

»Kb  Nlcbola  CaUf. 

Frenzel  Patman 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLASP,  cbaiiman  of  the  Oommlttee 
of  the  Wh<Ae  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  oooslderatlfln  the  bill 
HH.  13163,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  dkeeted  the  BCembers  to 
record  tlielr  pteeenoe  by  dectronlc  de- 
vice, vrtiereupoti  376  Members  i^ecorded 
their  presence,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  iqxm  the  JoumaL 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 


the  gentleman  from  Obio  (Mr.  Beowh) 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
most  of  us  still  can  remember  the  heated 
debate  on  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  bill  when  it  came  before  us  dur- 
ing the  last  Ocxigress. 

That  1971  bill  was  a  bit  too  strong 
to  suit  me  completely.  Others  felt  it  to 
be  too  weak.  We  all  had  strong  feelings 
on  theldll. 

In  fact,  its  floor  manager,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Oovemment 
Operations  Committee  on  which  I  serve, 
stated  during  the  debate  that  he  felt 
like  the  man  in  the  revolution  who  is 
put  against  a  cellophane  wall  and  shot 
at  from  both  sides. 

But  that  1971  proposal,  the  so-called 
Holifield  biU  was  offered  as  a  compro- 
mise, a  compromise  which  did  not  sat- 
isfy everyone,  yet  could  get  the  Job  done. 

I  joined  in  that  spirit  of  compromise, 
as  did  a  vast  majority  of  us.  We  voted 
the  bill  out  of  the  House  by  an  impres- 
sive 344  to  44  majority. 

I  consistently  have  mipported  the  con- 
cept of  creating  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  to  advocate  tte  interests  of  con- 
sumers within  the  Q>rawllng  Federal 
Government.  I  reiterate  my  support  for 
a  CPA  today. 

I  think  consumers  need  such  an  in- 
dependent Federal  adi^ocate  to  make  sure 
their  case  is  presented  when  imp(»rtant 
and  far-reaching  decisions  affecting  the 
consuming  public  are  made. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  con- 
sumers need  a  CPA  of  the  tjrpe  which 
is  in  the  Holifield,  Horton,  and  Rosenthal 
bills  before  this  body. 

I  have  the  uneasy  feeling  that  the 
great  majority  of  consumers  have  abso- 
lutely no  idea  of  what  is  being  proposed 
in  their  good  name  upder  that  bill,  and 
would  be  dismayed  if  they  were  com- 
pletely apprised  of  its  intricate  provi- 
sions. 

I  shall  offer,  at  the  fvproprlate  time, 
a  substitute  bill  for  the  Hollfield-Roeen- 
thal  blU.  the  Brown  substitute  which  is 
recognized  as  in  order  under  the  rule. 
But  before  comparing  the  two  bills.  It 
is  necessary .  to  state  loudly  and  clearly 
what  the  CPA  will  not  be  under  ^ther 
of  the  alternative  bills  which  are  before 
us. 

I  want  to  put  a  atop  to  something 
which  could  result,  indirectly,  in  our  per- 
petration of  a  fraud  upon  consumers  with 
either  of  these  bills— 'thus  further  frus- 
trating the  bewildered  American  buyer. 
Many  of  the  Members  and  consumers 
I  have  talked  with  about  this  bill  have 
somewhere  gotten  the  impression  that 
the  CPA  will  somehow  solve  aU  their  day- 
to-day  problems:  The  local  service  sta- 
tion that  fails  to  properly  fix  their  car; 
the  aluminum  siding  salesman  who  gets 
a  mortgage  on  their  house:  the  dis- 
honest used  car  salesman;  the  slick  bait- 
and-switcher  In  the  appliance  store;  the 
plumber  who  never  comes. 

The  new  consumer  agency  will  have 
no  immediate  impact  on  any  of  these 
day-to-day  consume;  problems.  Rather 
the  CPA  is  intended  to  be  a  salt  seed  in 
that  huge  billowing  cloud  of  Federal 
bureaucracy,  not  an  ombudsman  for  in- 


dividual consumer  complaints — we  have 
Virginia  Knauer  for  thAt  at  the  Federal 
level,  and  hundreds  of  Virginia  Knauers 
at  the  State  and  local  lenrels. 

Rather,  the  CPA  will  be  Involved  in 
very  complex  and  lengthy  Federal  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  and  court  ap- 
peals Involving  such  things  as  antitrust 
cases,  rate  settings,  drug  approvals,  agri- 
cultural marketing  orders,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  complex  matters  which  take 
months  and  even  year*  to  resolve. 

The  CPA  win  get  results  for  consumers, 
but  by  assuring  that  existing  Federal 
agencies  do  their  J6M,  existing  agen- 
cies which  often  do  not  have  the  Juris- 
diction or  the  money  or  the  time  to 
chase  fly-by-nighters.  ' 

The  CPA  win  also  he  a  very  small 
agency,  estimated  In  the  committee 
report  to  average  on^  350  employees 
over  a  5 -year  period.  Wtiy,  there  must  be 
over  350  different  Federal  agency  pro- 
ceedings affecting  consumers  listed  in 
one  daily  copy  of  the  Federal  Register, 
alone. 

We  must  not  expect  miracles;  the  CPA 
win  have  to  pick  and  choose  its  spots 
carefully  for  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
most  consumers. 

Having  said  this,  however,  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  the  impression  that  the 
CPA  under  either  of  ttie  bills  wiU  be  a 
98-pound  weakling.  Quite  the  contrary. 
As  OUver  WendeU  Holmes  eloquently  put 
it: 

The  prize  of  the  genaral  is  not  a  bigger 
tent,  but  command. 

The  CPA  is  to  have  unusual,  and  in 
some  cases  extraordinary  powers  with 
which  to  assure  that  the  existing  regula- 
tory agencies  take  actions  in  the  in- 
terests of  consumers.  Powers  which  are 
not  generally  understood  outside  this 
city,  powers  to  act  forcefufiy  and  rda- 
tively  invisibly  behind  the  bureaucratic 
facade  to  guarantee  the  results  the  CPA 
wants.  j 

Which  brings  me  xo  Im  appropriate 
point  for  returning  to  the  history  of  the 
bills  before  us.  The  1§T1  Holifield  com- 
promise -bin  w£»  reintroduced  without 
change  during  the  first  few  days  of  this 
Congress.  After  hearing  last  spring,  that 
was  the  last  many  of  tis  on  the  commit- 
tee who  voted  for  that  biU  In  1971  saw  of 
it.  It  went  undergrouiid. 

At  our  first  subcommittee  markup  we 
were  given  a  new  biU.and  told  it  was  a 
compromise.  That  is,  a  compromise  of 
the  Holifield  compromise  which  had 
been  worked  out  in  stajff  negotiations  not 
open  to  some  of  us  who  had  bills  in.  We 
were  also  pi:esented  a  series  of  so-called 
staff  technical  amendments  to  the  new 
compromise,  amendments  which  would 
have  made  a  sensitive  man  blush  at  hav- 
ing to  call  them  technical. 

This  was  rather  surprising  to  those  of 
us  on  the  subcommittee  who  had  voted 
for  the  original  HoUfleld  bUl  In  the  qdilt 
of  compromise  and  who  had  openly  ad- 
vocated the  changes  we  wished  to  see  in 
the  bin  this  Congress.  &ven  more  surpris- 
ing was  the  fact  tixat  aU  major  amend- 
ments offered  by  mem^rs  were  defeated 
in  subcommittee,  many,  if  not  most,  by 
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proxy.  Those  of  us  with  differing  opinions 
never  stood  a  chsmce. 

In  fun  committee,  numerous  amend- 
ments were  offered  attemptmg  to  return 
the  Holifield-Rosenthal  compromised 
compromise  to  something  closer  to  the 
bill  which  passed  this  body  in  1971. 

But,  again,  the  power  of  the  proxy 
reigned  supreme.  After  three  aU-mom- 
ing  markup  sessions,  sometimes  heated 
and  often  confused,  the  fuU  committee 
was  able  to  approve  only  one  amend- 
ment— we  changed  an  "and"  to  an  "or" 
to  correct  a  printer's  error. 

The  Holifield-Rosenthal  bill  will  raise 
no  ceUophane  wsJls.  It  is  a  neat  ban  of 
complex  legalities — a  ball  many  may  be 
afraid  to  unravel  because  of  its  com- 
plexity and  their  unfamiliarity  with  the 
Issues. 

Without  a  complete  alternative,  I  felt, 
the  membership  in  considering  the  Holi- 
field-Rosenthal compromise  would  be 
placed  in  a  difficult  situation  similar  to 
that  which  we  faced  in  committee. 

After  all,  this  bill  was  only  reported 
last  week,  received  its  rule  only  yester- 
day, and  here  we  are  with  a  complex 
new  bin  creating  an  entirely  new  agency 
of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  which  will 
impact  on  every  agency. 
*If  it  were  the  same  biU  as  the  one 
which  pEissed  last  Congress,  that  would 
be  one  thing,  but  this  biU  has  been  com- 
promised on  the  very  points  which  were 
fought  hardest  and  soundly  defeated 
during  the  last  Congress.  This  is  some 
compromise. 

For  example,  section  10(a)  of  the 
Holifield-Rosenthal  compromise  pro- 
vides that  the  C:PA  may  force  any  regu- 
latory agency  to  use  its  subpena-type 
powers  to  obtain  information  for  the 
CPK's  own  Investigation  of  persons  or 
companies. 

A  1971  amendment  would  have 
granted  the  CPA  the  same  type  of  sub- 
pena-by-proxy  power,  but,  unlike  the 
present  bill,  would  have  severely  limited 
the  CPA's  use  of  that  power  to  gaining 
information  to  inform  the  Congress,  and 
only  informing  Congress  about  where 
another  Federal  agency  faUed. 

Does  anybody  remember  that  Chair- 
man Holifield  characterized  that 
amendment  during  the  1971  debate  as 
the  "Nader-Rosenthal  amendment?" 

Does  anybody  remember  what  the 
chairman,  speaking  for  the  majority  of 
the  Crovernment  Operations  Committee 
and  the  administration,  said  about  Uiat 
Nader-RosenthaJ  amendment? 

Here  is  what  he  said: 

MAS8IVK    SnBFKNA    POWER 

Tbe  amendment  would  enable  the  C<m- 
(umer  Protection  Agency  to  require  50  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  make  their  subpena  power 
available  to  It  for  Its  own  Investigations. 
Business  firms,  labor  unions,  and  other  or- 
ganizations would  be  subject  to  tbe  collec- 
tive subpena  powers  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment at  the  Instigation  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency. 

numc  SXCBKTB  JXOPAIDIBB) 

The  amendment  would  sidestep  the  pro- 
tections In  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
by  requiring  any  Federal  agency,  on  demand 
by  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency,  to 
transmit  confidential  bueineae  information 
in  Its  posseasioa  on  the  grounds  that  such 


Information  was  needed  to  respond  to  a 
congressional  request.  Any  Congreasman 
could  publicize  the  information. 

AOKKCT  OPSBATIONS  DIBaXJPrZD 

The  amendment  would  greatly  expand  tbe 
Investigatory  powers  of  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency,  backed  up  by  tbe  collective 
subpena  powers  of  the  Federal  Gtovemment. 
It  would  enable  the  Agency  to  order  all 
other  Federal  agencies.  Including  regulatory 
commissions,  to  give  first  priority  to  its 
demands.  The  whole  regulatory  system  of 
Oovemment  could  be  disrupted.  (117  Cong. 
Rec.  9670,  October  14,  1971,  dally  edition.) 

And  that  1971  amendment  pales  next 
to  its  1974  compromise  counterpart. 

Who  could,  ask  for  a  better  argummt 
against  the  Holifield-Rosenthal  compro- 
mise? I  and  the  administration  stin  agree 
with  the  House's  original  position  on  this 
power — we  voted  the  amendment  down 
in  1971  by  a  218  to  160  majority 

We  are  now  offered  a  compromise  on 
this  issue — acc^t  CPA  subpena-by- 
proxy  power  for  the  CPA  to  use  as  it 
sees  fit  to  protect  the  health  or  safety 
of  consumers  or  to  detect  consumer  fraud 
or  substantial  economic  injury  to  con- 
sumers— ^in  short  to  use  whenever  the 
CPA  wishes.  There  are  no  safeguards 
worthy  of  the  name  in  this  provision. 

The  Brown  substitute  differs  from  the 
Holifield-Rosenthal  compromise  in  tills 
subpena-by-proxy  area — our  biU  is  dlent 
on  the  subject,  as  was  the  1971  bilL  The 
CPK  could  request  use  of  such  power, 
and  regulatory  agencies  would  be  left 
the  discretion  to  comply. 

The  Brown  substitute  also  differs  with 
the  Rosenthal-Holifleld  compromise  in 
six  other  areas. 

As  to  the  scope  of  coverage,  the  Brown 
substitute  does  not  have  the  prcdiibitions 
on  CPA  involvement  in  Federal  action 
affecting  labor  disputes  such  as  dock 
strikes  and  secondary  lx)ycotts  which  are 
found  in  the  Holifield-Rosenthal  com- 
promise. 

What  is  the  committee  afraid  of,  sedc- 
ing  and  gaining  such  a  blatant  exemp- 
tion as  a  compixunise?  After  aU,  how 
many  times  have  we  heard  that  the  CPA 
shaU  only  intervene  in  matters  substan- 
tially affecting  the  interests  of  consum- 
ers. Why  exempt  big  labor? 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  ardent  propo- 
nents of  the  Holifield-Rosenthal  bin,  we 
need  not  worry  about  the  CPA  sticking 
its  nose  into  something  which  does  not 
affect  consumers  substantiaUy  or  doing 
an3rthing  imusual  with  its  powers. 

I  will  tell  you  what  big  labor  is  afraid 
of — big  labor  is  afraid  of  the  same  thing 
big  bushiess  is  afraid  of,  and  Uttle  busi- 
ness is  afraid  of,  and  the  administration 
is  afraid  of,  and  every  agency  in  this  cits 
is  afraid  of.  and  I  am  afraid  of — ^big  labor 
is  afraid  of  the  tremendous  power  con- 
tained in  the  HoUfield-Rosenthal  com- 
promised compromise.  Big  labor  wants 
out. 

Big  labor  does  not  want  the  CPA  any 
where  near  the  NLRB. 

Excluding  labor-oriented  actioos 
which  substantiaUy  affect  consumer  in- 
terests would  be  the  rankest  form  of  hy- 
pocrisy, and  we  will  have  none  of  it  in 
the  substitute  bin.  Many  labor  disputes 
do  affect  consumers. 

If  we  are  going  to  exempt  anyone. 


especially  now  that  the  compromise  al- 
lows the  CPA  to  psuticipate  in  the  in- 
formal, unstructured  innerworkings  of 
Federal  agencies,  we  should  fully  exempt 
the  Departments  of  Defense  and  State. 

The  Brown  substitute  does  this,  while 
the  Holifield-Rosenthal  alternative 
would  only  grant  a  partial  exemption. 

Do  you  realize  that  the  Middle  East 
negotiations  clearly  wiU  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial impact  on  the  interests  of  Amer- 
ican consumers?  Do  you  realize  that  the 
Holifield-Rosenthal  compromise  aUows 
the  CPh.  to  intrude  into  such  sensitive 
trade  negotiations  as  a  matter  of  right. 
and  to  review  aU  of  the  papers  generated 
by  them  and  to  appeal  Secretary  Kis- 
singer's actions  in  this  regard? 

What,  you  say?  Impossible,  you  say? 
Farfetched,  you  say?  I  say,  teU  that  to 
the  committee  which  exempted  big  labor. 

I  say  we  are  creating  an  agency  here  to 
oversee  other  agencies  which  are  actmg 
in  ways  we  did  not  expect. 

If  you  believe  in  historic  experience, 
the  CPA  win  be  no  more  reliable  in  this 
regard  thsm  any  bureaucracy,  and  less  so 
than  most  because  of  the  great  inde- 
pendence we  grant  the  new  imit. 

The  third  difference  between  the 
Brown  biU  and  the  Holifield-Rosenthal 
alternative  Ues  in  a  most  sensitive  area. 
The  substitute  would  allow  Federal  agen- 
cies to  refuse  the  CPA  access  to  their 
criminal  investigation  files,  the  Holifield- 
Rosenthal  compromise  would  force  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  turn  over  their  criminal 
investigation  files  to  the  inquisitive  CPA. 

Wlio  needs  another  Federal  nose 
stuck  into  such  sensitive  matters,  mat- 
ters of  which  the  person  being  investi- 
gated has  no  knowledge.  The  CPA 
should  wait  imtU  formal  charges  are 
brought,  just  like  anyone  else — ^including 
the  person  charged — before  learning  an 
the  details. 

The  fourth  difference  goes  back  to  one 
of  the  original  concerns  expressed  by 
the  committee  leadership  and  the  ad- 
ministration during  the  debate  in  the 
last  Congress — legitimate  protection  of 
trade  secrets  and  confidential  business 
information  in  the  hands  of  Federal 
agencies. 

The  Brown  substitute  would  allow 
Federal  agencies  to  refuse  the  CPA  ac- 
cess to  trade  secrets  and  confldentlsd  in- 
formation given  voluntarily  to  them  in 
return  for  assurance  of  confidentiaUty. 

The  H(4ifield-Rosenthal  alternative 
would  prevent  existing  agencies  from 
giving  such  assurance  of  confidentiaUty 
by  forcing  these  agencies  to  turn  over 
such  information  to  the  CPA  where  they 
could  have  gotten  it  through  their  sub- 
pena or  other  mandatory  power. 

It  is  Just  plain  commonsense  that  the 
Holifield-Rosenthal  compromised  com- 
promise would  result  in  a  severe  burden 
being  placed  upon  existing  agencies. 

These  agencies  wiU  have  to  go  to  court 
for  every  scrap  of  sensitive  information 
they  want — only  an  idiot  would  volun- 
tarily give  a  Federal  agency  his  trade 
secrets  and  confidential  information 
knowing  the  CPA  could  have  tliem  Just 
for  the  asking. 

Fifth,  the  Brown  biU  requires  that  the 
CPA,  as  with  most  agencies,  shan  be  rep- 
resented in  court  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
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ment  unless  the  Attorney  General  de- 
cMed  that  It  would  be  inappropriate  for 
the  Deputment  to  rwresent  the  CPA  In 
a  iMutlcular  case.  The  Hollfleld-Rosen- 
thal  compromise  f onces  the  CPA  to  hire 
its  own  trial  attorneys. 

Does  anybody  realiae  the  scope  of  Fed- 
eral activities  affecting  consumers?  Con- 
sider the  nxunber  of  agencies  and  the 
literally  millions  of  different  actions 
they  take. 

Axe  we  to  believe  that  the  CPA  is  to 
hire  trial  lawyezs  with  expertise  in  food 
and  drugs,  securities,  communications, 
import  requirements,  deceptive  advertis- 
ing, maritime  laws,  housing,  tranmrarta- 
tlon,  wad  on  and  on  and  on — ^whm  the 
Justice  Department  has  experienced  Utl- 
gatort  in  every  district  in  the  country? 
No  wonder,  the  bar  asosciation  is  for  it. 

lliese  five  differences  in  the  Brown 
substitute  originated  as  administration 
amendments  recommended  in  commit- 
tee— amendments  which  never  had  a 
chaxtee.  They  are  explalnfiri  in  greater  de- 
tail in  a  letter  sent  by  Presidential  As- 
sistant Bay  L.  Ash  to  ttie  OoTenmxent 
Operatitms  Committee,  a  caps  of  which 
is  enclosed  in  the  committee  repwt,  be- 
ginning on  page  31. 

I  should  note  that  one  of  the  areas 
of  the  admlnlstratlozi  amendments,  the 
one  which  would  limit  the  CPA's  power 
to  seek  judicial  review,  is  ranltted. 

It  is  not  that  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
admdinistration's  view  that  the  far-reach- 
ing power  in  the  Holifleld-Roeenthal  bill 
to  allow  the  CPA  to  take  other  agencies 
to  court  should  be  restrained. 

Substituted  for  the  administration 
amendment  is  language  contained  orig- 
inally in  another  amendment  on  this 
subject — an  amendment  originally  of- 
fered by  Congressman  Puqua  and  mjrself 
to  allow  the  CPA  to  take  other  Federal 
agencies  to  court  only  to  enforce  Its 
rights  to  rejiiesent  consumers  before 
these  agencies  and  its  rights  to  informa- 
tion. 

Under  fhe  HoUfleld-Rosenthal  alter- 
native, if  the  final  Government  ptibllc  in- 
terest dedsion  of  a  regulatory  agency 
does  not  satisfy  the  CPA,  the  Govern- 
ment, that  ia,  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency,  will  mipeal  that  final  Govern- 
ment regulatory  decision  to  the  Govern- 
ment courts.  This  is  hardly  a  blow  struck 
for  decisive,  effective,  and  consistent  ad- 
ministration of  our  laws.  Who  will,  who 
does,  spfk.  for  the  Government,  the 
courts?  Such  pubUe  interest  regulatory 
are  set  up  by  Oongress  because  they  are 
involved  in  spedaUced  fields  of  highly 
t,#!<»hn«p.fti  matters  needing  special  know- 
ledge. 

And,  even  more  irrationally,  under  the 
Hblifldd-Roeenthal  Ull.  the  Consumer 
Protectfton  Agency  can  appeal  the  final 
deciaianB  of  these  other  Federal  agencies 
even  when  it  has  slept  on  its  rights  and 
has  not  acted  as  an  advocate  of  the  con- 
sumer interest  in  the  original  proceed- 
ings wtaldi  led  up  to  the  public  interest 
agency's  decision. 

Should  the  CPA  be  thus  permitted  to 
dose  off,  and  then  to  delay  the  exercise 
of  governmental  dedsions  by  a  demand 
to  the  regulatory  agency  for  an  admin- 
istrative rehearing  or  an  attempt  to  un- 
finaliae  the  decision  in  the  courts? 


Such  a  "Justice  delayed"  process  hard- 
ly seems  designed  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  consimiers,  taxpayers,  or  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  the  kind  of  biu'eaucratlc  am- 
bivalence, confusion,  and  indeclsiveness 
which  makes  the  redtape  of  the  Federal 
Government  so  much  of  a  laughingstock 
to  our  constituents. 

I  believe  that  we  would  rue  the  day 
that  we  put  such  Judicial  review  power 
in  the  hands  of  nonxcgulatory  agency 
cushioned  from  substantive  responsibil- 
ity— a  lawyer  with  itself  as  a  client. 

In  essoice.  no  decision  of  the  Federal 
Goveftmient  would  be  flhaal  until  we  knew 
whether  the  Govemment's  CPA  would 
allow  it  to  be  Implemented  without  chal- 
lenge in  a  Government  Court.  Is  It  any 
wonder  that  our  constituents  hold  in 
such  low  esteem  the  Ccmgress  and  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  ^irtilch  we  continue 
to  complicate  and  fall  to  adequately  over- 
see? 

The  seventh,  and  latt,  difference  also 
originated  in  an  unsuccessful  Fuqua- 
Brown  amendment  offered  in  committee. 
It  involves  that  very  small  handful  of 
Federal  agency  adjudications  of  viola- 
tions of  law. 

Utader  the  Brown  bin,  the  CPA  Is  pre- 
cluded frtHn  being  a  full  party  with 
rights  equal  to  those  of  the  Federal 
agency  lawyer  already  prosecuting  the 
case,  but  the  CPA  could  participate  as 
of  right  as  a  limited  tntervenor. 

Under  the  Holifleld-Bosenthal  alterna- 
tive, the  CPA  cotdd  enter  virtually  all 
such  proceedings  as  a  party  and  use  all 
the  prosecutorial  tools  available  to  the 
Government  lawyer  handling  the  case. 

I  find  offensive  the  Idea  that  an  Amer- 
ftjan,  charged  with  an  alleged  violation  of 
Federal  law,  should  be  prosecuted  by  two 
federally  financed  prosecutors  with  two 
different  mandates  in  the  same  legal  pro- 
ceeding. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  elementary 
fairness,  not  to  mention  common  sense 
again,  demands  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, at  least  in  the  adjudication  of 
a  violation  of  law,  should  speak  with  aae 
voice.  And  that  should  be  the  voice  of 
the  regulatory  agmcy  Congress  created 
to  adjudicate  the  violation  in  the  public 
interest. 

If  an  agency  charged  with  protection 
of  the  public  Interest  is  not  attiuied  to 
consumer  interests  tn  such  adjudications, 
the  most  economical  method  of  accom- 
plishing t.hat  worthy  motive  would  be  to 
correct  the  flaw  directly  by  legislation  as- 
suring that  that  public  interest  agency 
considers  the  consimiar  viewpoint  in  de- 
termining what  is  the  public  interest. 

A  less  efficient,  but  still  acceptable 
method  would  be  for  a  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  be  allowed  to  present 
the  consiuner  interest  in  such  adjudica- 
tions of  law  so  that  the  consumer  inter- 
est is  clearly  drawn  to  the  host  agencies' 
attention  before  they  make  a  public  in- 
terest decision. 

But,  the  least  efficient  and  most  dan- 
gerous method  is  to  establish  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  as  it  is  in  the 
HoUfleld-Rosenthal  attemative  as  a  sec- 
ond Federal  proseotor,  "competing" 
against  the  host  agency  and,  even  more 
strangely,  competing,  in  effect,  against 
the  public  interest.      , 


Consider  the  Implications:  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  host  ag^iqy  prosecutor  fol- 
lows a  prosecution  con^tent  with  the 
CPA's  prosecution,  there  will  be  wasteful 
duplication;  to  the  extent  that  the  two 
prosecutk>ns  are  inoonsistent,  the  ac- 
cused wUl  be  trapped  in  a  hearing  rotHu 
at  the  mercy  of  a  schizophrenic 
Govenmient. 

And.  remember,  I  ^m  talking  only 
about  adjudications  of  alleged  violations, 
not  rulemaking,  not  ratemaking,  not  the 
vast  majority  of  Federal  actions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Ccxnmittee, 
which  has  Jurisdiction  pver  most  public 
interest  regulatory  agencies.  I  have  been 
deeply  disturbed  by  the>  bill.  I  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  willingness  of  those  on 
the  Government  Operatlcxis  Committee 
who  have  championed  the  compromised 
provisions  in  the  Holifleld-Bosenthal  al- 
ternative to  change  in  a  fundamental 
way  the  functioning  of  governmental  en- 
tities with  which  they  have  no  c(»nmlt- 
tee  familiarity  and  over  which  thier  com- 
mittee hsus  no  jurisdiction. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Senate  CPA 
legislation  was  Jointly , referred  to  that 
body's  Commerce  Cominittee  as  well  as 
to  its  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee— a  wise  precaution  which  of  course 
cannot  be  taken  in  this  fiouse. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairmah,  let  me  give  you 
my  last  reason  for  going  to  all  this 
trouble — and  undergoing  possible  politi- 
cal risk — to  offer  the  membership  a  via- 
ble alternative.  This  last  reason  is  not 
easy  to  admit,  but  I  shall. 

I  remember  clearly  my  reservations 
when  the  NEPA  and  OSHA  legislation 
passed  this  body.  But  many  of  us  left 
these  reservations  mostly  unstated  be- 
cause those  bills,  as  with  the  two  before 
you  now,  were  conceived  out  of  goodness 
and  we  were  too  busy  to  learn  their  every 
little  detail.  Also,  I  confess,  because  they 
were  very  popular  pieees  of  legislation. 
The  OSHA  and  NEPA  bills  could  have 
been  amended  to  previent  many  of  the 
problems  they  have  generated,  and  yet 
could  have  remained  viable  pieces  of  leg- 
islation. But  most  of  us  didn't  have  the 
fortitude  to  take  on  all  that  responsibil- 
ity and  work.  And  we  were  wrong  not  to 
do  so — whether  or  not  we  would  have 
been  successful. 

But,  problems  arising  out  of  NEPA  and 
OSHA  will  be  insignificant  compared  to 
the  problems  that  would  be  generated  by 
the  Holifleld-Bosenthal  compromised 
compromise. 

For  those  who  share  my  concerns,  you 
are  offered  a  responsil^e  alternative  and 
an  opportunity  to  s^nd  up  and  be 
counted  with  those  of  us  who  support  ■ 
reasraable  substitute  ti31. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wotdd 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  any  idea  what  ex- 
planation was  given  in  this  distinguished 
committee  as  to  why  we  should  subject 
big  business  and,  as  I  imderstand  it, 
small  business,  to  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  and  at  the  same  time  exempt  big 
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labor,  where  consumer  interests  are  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  reply  to  the  inqviiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  let  me  say  that  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  to  the  ranking  member  of 
the  committee  to  msike  that  explanation, 
or  perhaps  I  should  do  so  after  I  fin- 
ish my  statement. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  think  it  should  be  made 
by  somebody,  because  to  my  way  of 
thinking  that  is  a  very  great  discrep- 
ancy. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  smre  that 
point  will  want  to  be  made,  and  I  am 
sure  it  was  just  through  an  oversight 
that  it  has  not  been  covered  in  the  pres- 
entation that  we  have  had  up  to  this 
point. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brown)  for  the  substitute  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  drafted.  I  think  it  is  certainly 
in  order,  and  is  an  attempt  to  correct 
some  of  the  defidencies,  in  my  Judgment, 
that  exist  in  this  bill. 

But,  with  respect  to  the  questicm  raised 
by  the  goitleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Dxmns)  in  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  does  the  gentleman  not  think 
that  down  the  road  that  even  organized 
labor  will  not  come  under  the  influence 
of  this  so-called  Consumer  Protection 
Agency? 

Considering  the  premises  involved  in 
the  establishment  of  this  new  agency, 
reg£u-dless  of  whatever  concessions  nmy 
have  been  made  to  exempt  big  labor 
in  exchange  for  support  for  this  bill, 
down  the  road  would  not  the  consumer 
czar  ultimately  get  big  labor,  too? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  sure  that 
impact  is  possible  in  the  way  that  C:PA 
is  set  up.  If  the  gentleman  will  permit 
me,  I  will  go  on  and  tell  of  some  other 
things  that  we  are  into  now. 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  thsmk  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  will  discuss 
the  problems  which  will  be  created  If 
this  bill  is  passed  as  proposed  by  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  commend  him  for  his  sub- 
stitute. Recognizing  that  he  is  a  very 
effective  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  1 
wonder  if  he  has  directed  his  attention 
as  to  how  this  supposed  substitute  would 
affect  the  Department  of  Transportation 
as  contrasted  with  what  the  Holifleld- 
Horton  bill  would  do?  I  know  those  agen- 
cies come  under  the  jiuisdiction  of  DOT, 
such  as  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration, the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  and  so 
forth. 

I  understand  the  computer  readout 
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runs  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases 
where  this  would  affect  it;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Not  only  that, 
but  it  would  be  impossible,  if  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  *n  the  Holl- 
fleld-Horton  bill  had  not  entered  into 
the  protection  of  consumers  early  on,  to 
wait  until  the  decision  by  the  agency  in- 
volved was  made,  say,  the  ICC,  and  then 
appeal  the  decision  of  that  agency  for 
review,  and  then  failing  to  get  that  re- 
view, appeal  it  to  the  courts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  10  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  recognize  the  vast  im- 
plications here,  and  I  would  commend 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentlonan 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  cm  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
HoUfleld-Rosenthal  bill,  can  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  hire  and  use 
its  own  trial  lawyers  in  court? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  be  able  to  imder  the  bill  before  us, 
the  HoUfleld-Rosenthal  biU;  be  able  to 
hire  its  own  lawyers,  and  its  lawyers 
would  be  free  to  operate  as  they  see  fit 
imder  the  legislation  as  has  been  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  That  is  not  true  under 
the  Brown  substitute? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Under  the  Brown 
substitute,  the  cases  would  be  prosecuted 
under  the  Justice  Department. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
point,  one  of  the  things  that  concerns 
me  with  legislation  of  this  character  is 
the  burgeoning  biureaucracy  we  create, 
and  the  additional  controls  we  impose 
over  private  enterprise  and  Individual 
liberty  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has 
mentioned  OSHA  and  NEPA.  We  have 
aU  had  that  experience. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  thing  that 
bothers  me  is  on  the  very  point  of  coun- 
sel, because  I  do  not  like  to  interfere  with 
the  constitutional  symmetry  of  this 
Government  which  our  forefathers 
created.  We  had  three  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  we  have  built  up  a  foxirth. 

Now,  the  normal  way  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  go  to  coiuii  is  through  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  I  just  wonder 
why  we  not  only  have  to  build  up  a  new 
bureaucracy  here  which  intervenes  every- 
where, as  far  as  I  can  see,  but  also  can- 
not even  use  the  normal  judicial  branch 
of  the  Government.  What  is  the  reason 
for  that? 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
share  the  gentleman's  concern.  I  am  not 
a  lawyer,  but  I  assume  that  this  wlU  pro- 
vide work  for  numbers  of  lawyers.  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  our  chairman  of  the 
f  uU  committee  or  the  ranking  member  of 
the  committee  for  an  explanation,  be- 
cause I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot 
give  it. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  hope  someone  does 
give  us  an  explsmation. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  . 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  CJliairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  I  would  first  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia. 

I  Imow  of  no  committee  chairman  with 
whom  I  have  enjoyed  working  any  more 
than  the  gentleman  from  California.  Nor 
do  I  know  a  more  diUgent  and  coopera- 
tive chairmsm.  We  have  worked  to  bring 
about  a  bill  to  protect  consumers.  He  has 
been  most  generous  and  Idnd  in  protect- 
ing my  rights  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee because  there  are  some  areas  in 
which  there  are  disagreements  as  to  how 
the  consiuner  advocate  can  work  more 
efficiently. 

I  do  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  time  and  patience  and  hsird  work 
on  behalf  of  this  bUl. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say  too  that  every  member  of  the 
committee  has  appreciated  the  attitude 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  gentlemsuoly  and  cooperative 
meml>ers  that  I  have  ever  served  with  on 
the  committee.  So  he  is  certainly  entitled 
to  aU  the  courtesies  that  have  been  ac- 
corded him  by  the  C^alr  or  by  the  other 
members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  chairman's  generous  remarks. 
Mr.  (Chairman,  I  want  to  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  biU 
and  I  voted  for  it  in  subcommittee  and 
in  full  committee  to  report  it  to  the  floor. 
I  supported  the  bill  because  I  beUeve  that 
we  should  have,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  pointed  out. 
someone  to  sit  in  that  vacant  chair  at 
Federal  agency  hearings  to  represent  the 
interests  of  consumers.  That  concept  I 
accept  and  I  support.  I  beUeve  that  it  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  cons\uners  in  this 
coimtry. 

However,  I  feel  that  this  biU  has  some 
basic  flaws  that  wlU  cripple  its  effective- 
ness as  an  operating  agency  of  govern- 
ment and  wiU,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
only  clutter  up  the  comiB  but  put  us  tn 
a  position  where  Government  is  flghting 
Government.  I  think  it  is  appaUing  that 
we  wiU  have  Federal  court  cases,  "The 
U.S.  Government  versus  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment." 

Why  caimot  the  Federal  agencies  ar- 
rive at  a  decision  as  to  what  the  Govem- 
ment's position  shall  be?  One  of  the 
problems  I  find  today  among  my  con- 
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stituents  and.  I  imagine,  among  the  con- 
stltuentB  of  other  ICembers.  Is  the  f  e^ng 
that  Oovemment  cannot  function. 

I  thlnlc  it  is  the  responsiblUty  of  this 
Cangress  to  try  to  see  that  Oovemment 
does  function  efficiently,  and  we  should 
not  mit  another  wrench  in  the  wheel  of 
effective  Oovemment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Congress  has 
created  every  one  of  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies that  we  have  in  this  Government  to 
protect  the  public  interest.  This  Congress 
has  the  oversight  over  those  regulatory 
agendes.  If  they  are  not  carrying  out 
the  mandate  of  Congress  in  representing 
the  puUte  Interest,  as  well  as  the  con- 
sum«"  Interest,  whom  do  we  blame? 
Should  we  come  along  and  set  up  stiU 
another  agency  with  power  to  take  these 
regulatory  agencies  to  court  in  order  to 
review  the  mandate  of  Congress? 

I  do  not  think  that  Is  what  Congress 
Intended  to  do,  and  I  do  not  think  that  Is 
what  we  want  to  do  today.  We  are  saying 
that  the  CPA  or  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  advocate  has  full  authority 
to  intervene  in  the  regulatory  agency's 
proceedings  and  activities. 

That  is  fine.  Bat  somewhere  we  must 
decide  wiiere  the  final  agency  decision 
is  to  be  made. 

In  the  bill  that  we  have  before  us  to- 
day, one  of  the  major  flaws  I  find  Is  the 
fact  that  the  CPA  can  then  appeal  the 
final  agency  decision.  After  the  advo- 
cate has  participated  In  the  regulatory 
proceeding,  he  can  appeal  the  final  de- 
cision to  the  courts  for  Judicial  review. 
That  is  in  effect  saying  to  the  American 
people  that  we,  the  Congress,  cannot 
provide  adequate  oversight  for  these 
agencies,  and  we  are  taking  from  the 
regulatory  agencies,  many  of  them  han- 
dltog  extremely  complicated  matters, 
much  of  their  authority — the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Federal  Power  Commission 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  as  weU 
as  many  others  that  we  have  created. 

We  are  saying  that  they  are  incapable 
of  making  a  decision,  and  we  are  going 
to  transfer  that  responsibility  to  the 
courts. 

We  have  many  talented  and  dedicated 
men  who  serve  on  the  courts  of  this 
country,  but  many  of  these  administra- 
tive areas  are  very  intricate  and  are 
areas  for  specialists. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  CPA  should 
have  a  right  to  hitervene  in  the  declslon- 
«naklng  process,  but  the  final  decision 
must  be  with  the  regulatory  agency  so 
far  as  the  Oovemment  is  concerned. 

I  feel  that  is  one  of  the  problems  we 
have  to  face. 

Another  problem  is  Identifying  the 
consumer  Interest. 

What  is  the  consumer  Interest  in  auto- 
mobiles? Is  it  safety,  or  is  it  cost,  or  ]s  it 
the  number  of  miles  per  gallon  of  gaso- 
line we  get?  In  he  area  of  energy  and 
gasoline,  is  it  the  availability,  is  it  the 
cost,  or  is  it  the  octane  rating? 

What  will  be  the  position  of  the  CPA? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
the  Members  what  we  are  creating  here 
and  the  powers  of  this  new  agency.  We 
are  not   creating  a  Battle  Monimient 


Commission;  we  are  going  much  further 
than  that.  I  can  assure  the  Memliers. 
One  of  the  problems  I  think  we  will  find 
is  related  to  a  very  basic  tenet  of  our 
Oovemment.  Under  this  bill  we  fall  to 
imderstand  the  very  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  the  Oovemment's  duty  to 
protect  the  people  and  the  people's  right 
to  challenge  the  Government. 

We  do  not  give  the  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  the  stime  rights  that  we  give 
Ralph  Nader,  the  Sierra  Club,  Common 
Cause,  or  other  various  interest  groups 
such  as  the  ABA.  Certainly  the  ABA  sup- 
ports this  bill.  They  came  before  the 
committee.  The  president  of  ABA  hap- 
pens to  be  a  very  good  friend  of  mine. 

I  can  imderstand  his  interest  in  sup- 
porting this  measure,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  pointed  out.  This  is  lawyer's 
bUl. 

We  had  other  people  who  testified  be- 
fore us,  including  the  administrative 
conference.  They  said  that  probably  the 
CPA  should  have  the  right  of  appeal,  but 
we  should  be  very  careful  and  Congress 
should  be  very  concerned  about  grant- 
ing this  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  we  should 
adopt  the  amendment  that  I  plan  to  pro- 
pose, which  gives  the  CPA  the  right  to 
intervene  and  to  present  its  argiunents 
before  the  Federal  regulatory  agencies, 
but  limits  it  to  that  so  that  a  final  Oov- 
emment decision  can  be  made. 

If  we  come  back  in  later  years  and 
make  a  determination,  as  we  have  on 
many  other  pieces  of  legislation,  that  ad- 
ditional authority  is  needed  we  can  then 
review  its  effectiveness  and  at  that 
time  grant  that  additional  authority. 

There  was  some  concern  expressed  re- 
cently about  another  consumer-orient- 
ed agency,  the  Consumer  Products  Safe- 
ty Commission,  regarding  congressional 
oversight.  The  committees  charged  with 
oversight  in  the  House  and  the  Senate 
got  into  a  public  argument  with  the 
CPSC  recently  as  to  whether  Congress 
even  had  a  role  to  play  in  overseeing  that 
agency's  activities. 

I  think  we  do  have  some  very  serious 
problems  in  the  field  of  Judicial  review. 
Congestion  of  court  caloidars  and  basic 
question  whether  we  should  vest  an 
agency  with  the  same  rights  as  the  pri- 
vate citizen.  We  speak  of  parity  between 
the  rights  of  the  private  citizen  and  the 
CPA.  The  individual  in  this  country 
should  always  have  the  right  and  the 
superior  right  to  challenge  the  Govern- 
ment. This  is  distinctly  different  than 
government  challenging  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  other  concern  re- 
lates to  the  dual  prosecutor  aspect  of  the 
bUL  This  sets  up  a  case  where  the  busi- 
ness man  may  have  been  cliarged  with 
an  alleged  violation  of  law  by  one  of  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies.  The  regiilatory 
agency  may  take  one  position  vis-a-vis 
the  individual  and  here  comes  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  advocate  pos- 
sibly taking  a  different  position  on  the 
matter.  The  poor  businessman  or  citizen 
is  being  hit  by  both  sides.  Furthermore, 
if  the  final  agency  decision  exonerates 
the  individual,  the  CPA  can  appeal  the 
decision  to  the  courts. 

Historically  we  have  limited  the  Oov- 


emment to  one  position.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  modify  that.  Msmy  times  the 
consumer  mterest  is  not  necessarily  the 
same  as  the  public  interest. 

I  hope  at  the  proper  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  present  these  amendments  to  the 
House  when  we  get  imder  the  5-mlnute 
rule,  and  I  certainly  ask  your  most 
favorable  consideration  of  them  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  ChBlrman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fr<un  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Ooodlxng). 

Mr.  OOODLING.  Mr,  Chairman,  a 
month  or  6  weeks  ago  I  stood  in  this 
very  spot  and  said  then  v^at  I  was  about 
to  say  was  an  exercise  in  futility.  I  want 
to  repeat  that  statement  today. 

I  said  also  Members  of  this  body — at 
least  too  many  of  them,  in  my  opinion — 
have  lost  all  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility. 
I  want  to  stress  that  paint  with  all  of 
the  power  at  my  commaiid. 

I  also  said  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  Mr.  Mahon, 
had  just  told  us  a  few  dafs  prior  to  that 
time  that  by  the  end  of  ,thls  fiscal  year 
the  Interest  on  om-  national  debt  would 
be  $29.1  billion  per  year.  I  did  a  Uttle 
figuring,  and  my  figures  Indicated  that 
for  every  minute  of  eveey  day  of  every 
week  we  will  be  spending  $55,655  in  order 
to  pay  the  interest  on  that  national  debt. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  turning  to  peige 
29  of  this  bill  I  read  these  three  lines: 

There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  somebody  on 
the  committee  to  indicate  to  me  and  to 
the  Members  of  this  Houfle  just  what  the 
price  tag  of  this  bill  may  be.  Can  any- 
body give  us  that  figm-e? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemsin  yield? 

Mr.  OOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frwn  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr  Chairman,  In  reply 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  according  to  the  report — 
does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
have  the  report  before  him? 

Mr.  OOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  have  a  copy  of  the  report  in  front  of 
me  at  the  mmnent. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  give 
the  gentleman  a  copy  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  woul(J  refer  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  to  the  bottom 
of  page  20,  where  it  says: 

Your  committee  estimate!  the  costs  to  be 
Incurred  tinder  the  provislocis  of  H.B.  13163 
over  a  6-year  period  at  approximately  $50 
miUlCHi,  based  on  the  assulnptlon  that  the 
CPA  will  employ  an  average  of  360  persons. 

Estimate  per  year  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year : 

1974    L $1,000,000 

1876 {. 9,000,000 

1976  — L 10,000,000 

1977  \. 10.000.000 

1978  j 10.000,000 

1979  _.}. 10,000.000 

Mr.  OOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  genUecnan  from  New 
York  for  giving  us  those  Cgures. 

If  I  were  a  gambling  man.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  be  willing  to  give  pretty 
good  odds  that  those  figures  will  proba- 
bly multiply  many  times  above  those 
quoted  in  the  report. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  spoke  of  duplication, 
and  there  is  no  question  In  my  mind — 
and  I  am  sure  there  is  no  question  in  the 
minds  of  others  that  there  is  entirely  too 
much  duplication  in  Oovemment. 

The  gentieman  from  Ohio  also  stated 
that  there  will  probably  be  250  employed 
during  the  next  5  years.  Here  again  I 
would  be  wlllhig  to  give  big  odds  that 
this  is  wishful  thinking  to  think  they  will 
employ  only  250  employees.  We  are  du- 
plicating. We  have  Virginia  Knauer,  who 
is  performing  pretty  much  the  same 
function  we  are  inropoeing  here.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  onployees  she  has. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  this  morning  I  at- 
tempted to  secure  other  information,  and 
I  trust  the  Members  wlU  listen  to  these 
figures:         .^ . 

In  October  of  1972  we  set  up  the  Con- 
sumer Products  Safety  Commission.  This 
was  created  as  late  as  1972.  As  of  Novem- 
ber 1978,  there  were  667  employees. 

In  looking  over  this  list,  and  the  list 
that  I  have  here  Is  supposed  to  be  con- 
fidential, but  I  do  not  know  why  salaries 
in  the  Federal  Govemmoit  should  ever 
be  confidential,  but  It  looks  to  me  as 
though  we  have  entirely  too  many  chiefs 
for  the  Indians  employed. 

I  will  Just  go  down  this  list  and  tell 
the  Members  how  many  people  are  em- 
ployed in  certain  grades: 

There  are  17  in  grade  3,  54  in  grade  4, 
74  in  grade  5,  44  in  grade  6, 136  in  grade 
7. 10  in  grade  8.  39  in  grade  9,  73  In  grade 
11,  58  in  grade  12,  53  in  grade  13,  63  In 
grade  14,  51  in  grade  15,  and  3  In  grade 
18. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  hoped  to  do  a  lit- 
tle figuring  to  determine  the  total  dollar 
figure,  but  I  did  not  have  the  time  to  do 
that. 

As  I  say,  we  are  building  and  building 
bureaucracies.  Very  recently  we  had  four 
witnesses  before  a  committee  on  which 
I  serve,  and  I  sludl  not  mention  the  De- 
partment from  which  they  came. 

The  CTHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yleW 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  genUonan 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CK>ODLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  giving  me  this 
additional  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  bureaucracy 
came  into  being  It  was  not  much  of  a 
bureaucracy.  The  budget,  as  I  recall,  was 
$4  million.  Today  the  budget  of  that 
same  department  Is  $440  million. 

I  told  the  witnesses — and  they  prob- 
ably did  not  like  what  I  said — but  I  told 
them  I  am  amased  that  I  have  lived  as 
l<mg  as  I  have.  There  was  no  bureaucracy 
to  tell  me  when  to  comb  my  hair,  when 
to  brush  my  teeth,  or  v^en  to  wash  be- 
hind my  ears. 

Here  we  are,  building  bureaucracy 
upon  bureaucracy.  We  have  a  home  econ- 
omist m,  I  would  say.  every  county  In 
the  entire  United  States.  We  do  In  my 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylranla.  We 
have  many,  many  of  them.  We  have  ex- 
tension services  doing  a  terrific  Job  In 
ibis  field  of  consumer  education.  Every 
high  school  today  has  home  economists. 
They  too  are  teaching  home  economy 


and  consumer  education  to  our  stu- 
dents. The  average  consumer,  in  my 
opinion,  does  not  need  to  have  very 
much  protection.  I  have  dealt  with  con- 
sumers for  many,  many  years,  and  I  find 
that  most  of  them  are  pretty  intelligent 
and  that  they  do  not  need  people  in 
Washington  to  tell  them  what  to  buy 
and  what  not  to  buy. 

But  thanlu  to  some  advocates,  we  have 
taught  consumers  to  believe  that  some 
Great  White  Father  lives  in  Washing- 
ton, and  only  he  can  tell  them  what  they 
shall  or  what  they  shall  not  buy.  As  I 
say.  I  consider  this  a  very  bad  legisla- 
tion, adding  bureaucracy  to  bureaucracy. 
I  'trust  that  the  bill  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  BtTCHANAH) . 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  follow  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  am  pleased  to  follow 
him  in  the  well  today  and  to  follow  the 
philosophy  that  he  has  here  expressed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  fortunate  In 
having  on  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations  a  chairman  of  real  states- 
manship who  is  a  gentieman  and  a 
scholar,  and  who  has  always  conducted 
the  work  of  our  committee  with  wisdom 
and  with  fairness.  I  must  say  that  this 
bill  is  a  lot  less  worse  at  this  point  than 
when  he  started  with  it.  However.  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  share  the  enthusiasm 
which  he  and  my  distinguished  leader  on 
the  Republican  side,  the  gentieman  from 
New  York,  feel  for  this  bill  in  its  present 
form.  There  are  some  reasons  why  I  have 
these  reservations. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  certain  that 
we  are  doing  right  in  the  very  creation 
of  another  agency,  another  bureaucracy, 
to  further  Interfere  with  and  Intervene 
for  or  against  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  Congress  has  created  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  bureaucracies.  We  find  our- 
selves as  American  citizens  confronted 
with  a  government  that  has  grown  so 
large  and  so  complex  that  no  one  even 
understands  it,  much  less  control  it.  Here, 
to  try  to  solve  some  problems  that  may 
be  real,  we  are  adding  another  agency, 
another  bureaucracy,  to  the  multiplicity 
of  already  existing  government  units. 

The  new  federalism  which  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  to  Ccmgress  is  an  i4>proach 
that  I  think  is  a  good  approach  in  gov- 
ernment. He  said  we  need  to  trim  down 
the  size  of  the  bureaucracy;  we  need  to 
straighten  it  out;  we  need  to  get  it  into 
an  efficient  condition  by  reorganization. 
Through  reorganization  and  through  the 
revenue-sharing  approach  that  he  pro- 
posed to  the  Congress  some  years  ago,  we 
were  to  try  to  make  the  whole  Federal 
establishment  serve  the  people  more  ef- 
ficiently and  serve  them  better.  We  were 
going  to  try  to  return  more  power  to  the 
people  and  to  lower  levels  of  the  gov- 
ernment. We  were  going  to  try  to 
straighten  out  this  mess  which  Congress 
has  made  by  the  creation  of  all  of  these 
special-purpose  bureaucracies  stumbling 


over  each  other  here  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere  aroimd  the  country. 

In  tills  legislation  we  create  a  new  bu- 
reaucrsicy  and  to  add  to  those  many 
agencies  already  charged  with  protecting 
the  consumer  interest — and  those  agen- 
cies of  the  Oovemment.  each  one 
charged  with  protecting  the  public  inter- 
est— another  bureaucracy  which  will  pro- 
tect, we  say,  the  consumer  Interest.  I  am 
not  certain  just  how  the  consumer  in- 
terest is  at  variance  with  the  pubUc  In- 
terest, but  I  would  assume  that  all  of  the 
regulatory  agencies  with  which  this 
agency  will  deal,  being  charged  with  the 
public  Interest  and  Its  protection,  being 
charged  with  serving  the  people,  are 
charged  with  protection  of  the  consumer 
interest  as  well. 

And  I  have  real  concern  that  we  may 
lie  heading  in  the  wrong  direction.  This 
concern  is  shared  by  at  least  some  of 
the  agencies  of  the  Government. 

There  are  powers  given  to  this  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  which  will 
make  it  something  of  a  super  power 
among  the  agencies  in.  that,  unlike  the 
rest,  we  can  through  the  powers  given 
to  mtervene  in  this  agency  find  the  Gov- 
ernment taking  itself  to  court  or  find  an 
agency  attempting  to  overrule  the  de- 
cisions of  regulatory  agencies  that  have 
expertise  in  very  specific  and  technical 
fields,  and  transferring  that  authority  to 
the  Federal  judiciary. 

Perhaps  Congress  finds  the  Judiciary 
is  not  heavily  enough  loaded  already. 
Perhaps  the  Congress  finds  we  need  more 
bureaucracy  or  that  the  Judiciary  is  In 
better  condition  to  make  technical  Judg- 
ments than  the  agencies  with  which  the 
Congress  has  charged  those  judgments  in 
the  first  place. 

But  there  is  reason  for  concern  that 
this  agency.  Instead  of  serving  consumers 
or  all  the  people,  which  is  the  way  we  de- 
fine consiuners,  will  instead  further 
throw  a  monkey  wrench  Into  the  wheels 
of  Government  and  interfere  with  the 
f  imctioning  of  the  present  bureaucracies 
and  in  their  ability  to  serve  the  public 
Interest. 

My  colleague  from  Alabama  (Jamks 
Allen)  from  the  other  body  wrote  the 
Justice  Department  out  of  his  concern 
about  what  a  very  similar  Senate  bill, 
that  contained  almost  the  Identical  pro- 
visions to  this,  would  do.  and  the  powers 
which  the  Justice  Department  addressed 
itself  to  in  the  letter,  from  which  I  am 
going  to  read  excerpts,  were  contained  in 
that  Senate  bill  and  are  present  in  this 
bill  as  well.  The  response  to  my  colleague 
in  the  other  body  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment I  will  read  to  part  pertaining 
to  the  concern  of  the  Justice  Department 
with  some  of  the  provisions  that  are  also 
contained  in  this  bill.  The  letter  reads  to 
part: 

S.  707  provides  that,  upon  written  request 
of  the  Agency's  Administrator,  all  Federal 
agencies  are  authorised  and  directed  to  aUow 
access  to  all  documents,  p^>er8,  and  records 
which  the  Administrator  deems  neosaaary  for 
the  perf(vmanoe  at  his  functions.  Aoceas  may 
be  denied:  1)  if  the  information  requested 
la  classified  In  the  interest  of  national  se- 
curity or  defense;  2>  if  the  information  re- 
quested consists  of  policy  recommendations 
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by  agency  peraoanei  for  lnten>«l  agency  use; 
3)  If  the  Information  requestM  coacenu 
routine  execnttre  and  admlalatratlve  fanc- 
tlena;  not  ottienrlae  a  matter  of  public  rec- 
ovd;  4)  If  the  Information  requested  oon- 
ateta  of  pereonnrt  and  mad  leal  filet;  6)  or  If 
tbe  agency  la  ^MdfleaUT  proUbltad  by  law 
trom  cllwlnelng  cuob  Infocmatlcn  (ia07(c)]. 
Ttada  aeeceta  aad  oommerclal  os  financial 
Infonnatton  eball  not  be  {ll«clow>d  to  tbe  Ad- 
mlnlstmtor  onleas  tbe  Admlnlstratcw  In- 
forms the  agency  that  dlsdoenre  of  >uch 
inf ormafeloa  la  necweairy  Is  order  to  protect 
pnbUa  health  or  aaf  ety.  o»  to  protect  against 
tnmtaent  sabstanttal  eflonomlc  tajniy  due 
to  fraud  or  xmeooeetonable  oondnot.  [1307 
(e)].  Dilutee  over  tbe  dlaclosuie  of  trade 
secrete  or  flnannlal  information  aball  be 
settled  by  the  preeiimpapn  th«t  the  Admln- 
Ictratar  Is  entitled  to  soeU  inf  ormatlan  unless 
the  Federal  agenoy  t&volred  petMaae  the 
TTJB.  District  Court  for  the  DIstrfct  of  Coium- 
bla  for  an  onlar  Itmttlng  or  modtfylng  the 
requeet. 

Tbe  broad  Informatton-gatberlng  powers 
of  the  Agency  Is  a  matter  at  grave  ooncem 
to  the  Department  of  Juetloe. 

Tbm  yitmuj  function  of  tHe  Department  Is 
that  of  prosecutor:  tn  the  eoniee  of  Its  du- 
tlee.  It  conducts  thousands  at  lure^agatlaDs 
which  do  not  rssult  In  proas  crutJon  or  any 
oadal  aetloii.  We  have  always  taken  the  poal- 
tloA  that  proeecHtodal  fllaa  are  prtrUeged. 
and  we  believe  It  would  be  Improper,  In  moot 
Insfancies,  to  open  thsea  files  to  other  agen- 
cies. The  need  to  protect  confidential  soxirces, 
danger  of  filght  to  avoid  proeecutlon  If  the 
fact  of  tnvestlgatlons  were  known  prema- 
turely, and  tbe  unfatmees  of  damaging  In- 
nocent reputatlona  of  suqiects  ultimately 
exonerated  are  among  tha  poUey  reesons  sup- 
porting secrecy  of  Investigative  files.  Yet  this 
poUcy  oould  be  malsi  mined  by  the  broad  In- 
formation-gathering powers  of  the  Adminis- 
trator under  thte  bill.  Tbe  fact  that  tbe  De- 
partmant's  naaln  Investigating  branch,  tbe 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Is  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  this  bill  does  not  ex- 
empt tbe  Department's  own  Investigative 
filet,  and  hence  doee  not  eliminate  tbe  De- 
partment's objections  to  tbe  Agency's  over- 
btoad  informatton-gatberlDg  powers.  ( 1 40fi]. 

ICr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yleUl  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  the  Justice  Department  files 
and  the  FBI  flies  would  be  available  to 
the  Consumer  Piotectian  Agency? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  In  the  oiilnJon  of  the 
Justice  Dqyartaaent.  yes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
does  not  mean  the  Internal  Revenue 
Serrloe  files  and  the  FSI  files  are  not 
exempted? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Hie  FBI  files  are  ex- 
empted, but  Justice  is  coneemed  that  this 
exemistlao  does  not  cover  the  Depart- 
ment's own  tnyestagattve  flies. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Obio.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Ifr.  chalnnan.  tbe  agency's  right  to 
InterTCDe  In  acenoy  activities  and  actJcna 
ralMS  serioos  quBBtlOBs  peculiar  to  the 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tbe  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BORTON.  I  yield  the  gentleman 

from  Ohio  5  »4*y«^A»^  mlnntff 

Mr.  IMENNI8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quanun  la  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlw  Cbatar  wffl 
count. 


Evidently  a  quorum  it  not  present.  The 
c^  will  be  taken  by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  tiectronlc  de- 
vice, and  the  foUowing  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Boll  No.  135] 

Adams  Hanna  O'Neill 

Aiends  Hansen,  Wssb.  Patman 

BadlUo  Harsha  Pickle 

Bevlll  Hubert  Pike 

Wlackhiim  Heckler,  Mass.  Poctge 

Rlatnlk  Ichord  Beae 

Camp  Jones,  Ala.  Reld 

Oaiey,  H.T.  Jones.  N.O.  Rooney.  N.T. 

CbappeU  Kazen  B\mne1s 

Cbiabolm  Kemp         •«  Sbrlver 

Clark  Kluczyoakl  Slsk 

Collier  Landrum  Stark 

Gonlaa  Leggett  Stelger,  Ariz. 

Conyers  Lujan  Stephens 

Dlggs  McFall  Stokes 

DlngeU  McKlnney  Stuckey 

Dom  Macdonald-  )*Mtgue 

Bteh  Martin.  Nebr.  Williams 

Ford  MathlB,  Qa.  Toung,  Alaska 

Frenzel  Melcber  Younc,  Oa. 

Oettys  Murphy,  V.f. 

Oubser  O'Haza 

Accordingly  the  CoiAmlttee  rose;  and 
the  Spe^er  having  reEumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLAifD,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whc^e  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  htui  imder  consideration  the  bUl 
HJt.  13163  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Members 
to  record  their  presence  by  electrcmlc 
device  when  368  Members  recoarded  their 
presence,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  ^read  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
BncHANAir). 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
tiie  time  the  quorum  call  intervened  I 
was  discussing  a  letter  trom  the  Justice 
Department  to  my  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama in  the  other  body,  Jim  Allen,  who 
had  written  conceml|ig  legislation  in 
that  body  which  had  provisions  almost 
Identical  to  those  in  this  legislation,  and 
the  responses  were  equally  appropriate. 
I  had  read  to  the  cominlttee  the  quote: 

The  broad  information-gathering  power  of 
the  agency  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
the  Department  of  Justloe. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohlb.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  asked  the  gentleman  earlier,  and  I 
wtjifid  like  the  gentleman  to  reiterate  to 
me  the  substance  of  what  it  is  that  the 
gentleman  Is  saying:  Is  it  that  the  De- 
partment ot  Justice  feels  that  its  con- 
fldentlal  criminal  reeoids  would  be  com- 
promised by  the  power  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  imder  this  legislation 
whereby  they  could  go  into  the  records 
of  tbe  Department  of  Justice;  and  would 
that  apply  to  the  FBI  files,  and  would  it 
apply  to  the  files  of  tt^e  IRS,  and  other 
agencies? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  It  would  not  i^ply 
to  the  FBI  except  that  the  Department 
expressed  concern  that  this  exemption 
does  not  exempt  the  Department's  own 
investigative  files,  an4  hence  does  not 
eliminate  the  Department's  objection  to 
the  agency's  ovei'bn>ad  informatlcm 
gathering  powers. 

The  Department  alao  expressed  con- 
cern over  other  aspects  of  this  leglsla- 

tion.  and  I  quote: 

. .   .  u 


S.  707  provides  that  whenever  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  a  Federal  Agenoy 
proceeding  subject  to  6  XTJ^.C.  SI  553,  654,  558. 
ch:  557  may  substantially  i^ct  an  important 
interest  of  consmners.  and  where  lnterv«i- 
tlon  it  Beeesaary  to  adequately  represent  an 
important  Intereet  cf  consumers,  he  may  In- 
tervene as  of  right  as  a  party  or  otherwise. 
[ia03(a)].  The  Administrator  appears  to 
have  tbe  choice  of  whetbier  to  intervene  as 
a  party  or  in  a  more  infonnal  posture. 

In  those  agency  activities  which  are  not 
coTered  by  {203(a),  be  iney  formal  or  In- 
f(»inal  (see  i  401  (4)  ] ,  the  Administrator  may 
ss  of  right  participate  wDere  the  impcntant 
Interests  of  consumers  may  be  subetantlally 
aSected.  This  partlcJpattoa  is  limited  in 
nature  and  aUows  the  Administrator  to  sub- 
mit Information  and  briefs,  but  tbe  Agency's 
position  Is  not  that  of  a  narty.  [I  203(b)  ]. 

The  Agency's  right  to  iatervene  in  agency 
activities  and  actions  raOsoB  serloxis  questions 
peculiar  to  tbe  functions  pf  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Ttie  principal  ipurpoee  of '6.  707 
seem  to  be  to  afford  r^>teeentatlon  of  the 
consumer  Intnest  In  rulMaaklag  and  adjudi- 
catory proceedings  of  the  QBgulatory  agendas. 
Tet  tha  broad  definition  of  agency  activity 
in  {  401(4)  would  appear  t|D  allow  the  Agenoy 
to  Intervene  whenever  it  14  not  mtended  that 
the  Agency  shOTild  parti<ftp8te  and  have  a 
voice  In  proeecutorial  de^Bkm^aaldng,  hoi 
that  otrtalnly  may  be  an  effect  of  S.  707. 


Section  208  (d)  authorlces  the  Admlnltt 
tor,  in  the  Interest  of  cfntsumers  to  request 
tmottaer  Federal  agency  to  initiate  a  proceed- 
ing or  activity.  If  the  agency  declines  to  act, 
the  Administrator  miist  be  notified  in  writ- 
ing of  the  reasons  for  the  agency's  decision 
and  the  reasons  shaU  be  made  a  matter  of 
public  record. 

The  Z>epartment  of  justice  vigorously 
oppoees  tblB  section  of  the  biU.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  which  would  prevent  tha 
Agency  from  requesting  Ijbe  Department  to 
initiate  a  criminal  prosecution.  Although  we 
hanifie  criminal  proeecutkas  on  referral  from 
many  agencies,  we  rarely  make  public  our 
reascms  for  not  wishing  to  prosecute.  Prose- 
cutorial decisions  are  often  based  on  fine  dis- 
tinctions of  law,  and  technical  Judgments 
as  to  admissibility  and  probative  weight  ot 
facts.  A  proeecutorial  Judgment  might  appear 
Inoorreot  to  the  lay  puljlk.  A  proeecutor's  de- 
cision might  be  made  with  an  eye  towards 
public  opinion,  rather  than  on  the  law  and 
his  professional  Judgment^  If  his  reasons  for 
not  acting  are  to  become  part  of  the  public 
record.  Moreover,  tbe  prosecutor's  duty  to 
protect  the  Innocent  la  imdermined  by  the 
publicity  incumbent  in  such  a  proposal. 

A  key  aspect  to  S.  707  is  the  Admlnlstoator'B 
right  to  obtain  Judicial  reMew  of  any  agency 
action  If  he  participated  below,  or  to  Inter* 
vene  in  a  pending  review  of  any  agency  ac- 
tion whether  or  not  he  participated  below, 
unlesa  his  interventton  or  partlelpatloai 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  Interests  of  Jus- 
tice. (laOMa)].  Where  tha  Administrator  hss 
not  participated  In  the  ngvaej  proceedlngn^ 
before  he  may  obtain  revlqw  he  must  petition 
the  agency  for  a  rehearlhg  or  reconsidera- 
tion If  BU<dt  is  required  %yl  law  of  any  pereon. 
[1204(b) 1 

This  right  to  obtain  review  appears  to  in- 
clude review  in  aU  courts,  including  the  Su- 
preme Court.  As  su^  It  rtms  counter  to  the 
traditional  reeponsibUlty  of  the  flffllfltnr 
Qeneral  to  authorize  appeal  or  Interventtoa 
by  a  government  agency  In  any  apjMlIats 
court,  and  to  preeent  tbe  govemmentls  posi- 
tion In  the  Supreme  Court.  We  believe  tills 
would  be  an  unwise  departure  from  a  proven 
practloe.  Tbe  Sblleltor  Oetaeral'S  control  o««r 
Federal  appeUate  Utlgatloci  Inauree  tliatt  tbe 
govemmezit  rtuOl  take  eon^lstent  poeltlona  on 
common  Isauee  of  law,  and  that  only  Issues  of 
overriding  public  imp<»rtence  wiU  be  pre- 
sented to  the  appeUate  coi  irts  by  the  govocn- 
ment.  In  factual  poaturei  which  maxlmtas 
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the  Ukeilhood  of  a  successful  restUt.  In  recog- 
nition of  this  screening  process,  the  courts, 
and  especially  the  Supreme  Ck>urt,  have 
tended  to  give  careful  and  sympathetic  hear- 
ing to  issues  the  government  has  chosen  to 
present. 

It  is  true  that  this  Department,  as  the  gov- 
ernment's principal  legal  office,  oocationaUy 
eballeoges  an  action  of  another  Federal 
agency  in  a  federal  Court.  There  are  also 
occasions  when  the  Department  confeeses 
error  on  an  agency  it  is  charged  with  defend- 
ing, wbUe  permitting  that  agency  to  preeent 
its  own  position  in  court.  But  even  in  these 
rare  situations  it  is  the  Solicitor  Qeneral  who 
determlnee  that  it  Is  appropriate  that  one 
ageney  should  oppose  another  in  court.  He 
makee  such  a  decision  only  when  he  Is  per- 
suaded that  close  and  Important  Issues  of 
publlo  poUcy,  pecuUarly  appropriate  for  Judi- 
cial reeolutlon,  are  Involved,  and  he  has  given 
doe  weight  to  the  poUcy  considerations  out- 
lined above. 

If  this  Independent  authority  Is  vested  in 
the  Agency,  separate  government  agencies 
will  be  contending  against  one  another  In 
Federal  courts  on  a  regular  basis,  eaoh  assert- 
ing Its  own  version  of  the  "public  intetest". 
This  unseemly  spectacle  can  only  undermine 
Judicial  respect  for  the  integrity  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  its  agendea  as  litigants,  and 
thus  Is  Ukely  to  adversely  affect  government 
Bttgatlon  over  a  broad  spectrum.  We  beUeve 
that  the  Agency  should  not  be  authorised  to 
initiate  or  to  Intervene  tn  Judicial  prooeed- 
'ings  to  review  agenoy  action,  except  to  en- 
force Its  own  authority.  Bather  we  would 
prefer  a  provision  whloh  would  jtermlt  the 
Agency  to  submit  information  and  views  to 
a  court  in  a  pending  proceeding  to  review 
agency  action,  but  would  not  authnlze  Ini- 
tiation or  intervention  as  a  party  In  any  such 
proceeOnga. 

The  bill  provides  that  tbe  Agency  shall  be 
rspreeented  by  its  own  attorneys,  exoept  that 
when  the  Ageney  la  susd  the  Administrator 
amy  request  the  Department  of  Jiistloe  to 
rq>zaeent  the  Agmcy  "pursuant  to  the  dlrac- 
tlon  of  the  Administrator  to  ^e  same  ex- 
tent and  In  the  same  t^""i>*'  as  It  rnjireanntn 
other  PMeral  agMides**.  me  traditional  rule 
Is  that  agency  litigation  Is  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Justloe  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  Qeneral.  38  VJB.C.  fGl«.  We 
see  no  reason  for  treating  the  Oecsumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  differently  than  other  VMeral 
agendea.  Where  agencies  ssek  to  take  dlSbr- 
tng  poaitions  In  court.  It  la  the  proper  role 
of  the  Attorney  Qeneral,  as  the  government's 
eblef  legal  officer,  to  determine  which  tf>tf| 
be  the  position  of  the  government.  In  ap- 
propHato  cases  he  can  authorlM  (me  agmcy 
to  preeent  Ita  own  position,  throu^  Ita  attor- 
neya,  while  the  Department  praaenta  the 
other  agencya  poaitkm  as  that  of  the  gov- 
amment. 

We  would  have  no  objeotton  to  repraaant- 
mg  the  Aa^ocy  when  It  is  sued;  however,  the 
bill  provides  that  such  representation  ahall 
be  at  the  direction  of  the  Admmistrator  but 
In  a  similar  manner  as  we  represent  other 
agencies,  mis  creates  an  ambiguity  at  least, 
aal  pertiape  a  oonfllct.  When  the  Departmsnt 
lapreasnta  other  VMeral  agendea  wa  main- 
tain full  oontrol  over  the  lltlgatioa  and  we 
do  not  act  at  tbe  direction  of  the  agaooy 
Involved.-  Of  courae  we  always  cooperate  fully 
with  the  agendee  In  — iring  to  achieve  their 
objectives  in  litigation,  but  we  must  oppose 
legislation  whloh  grants  anothar  ageney  final 
Mithority  to  direct  Utlgatian  whloh  w*  are 
oooductlng.  Therefore,  we  would  suggest  that 
1210  (d)  be  amended  by  deleting  the  phraae 
'pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the  Administra- 
tor." 

The  Department  therefore  ezpresaed 
ooncem  with  a  cumber  of  areas  of  this 


bill's  proposed  powers  for  CPA,  which 
would  be  corrected  by  the  substitute  to 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Brown)  and  which  version  I  would 
commend  to  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  am  concerned  lest  this  bin,  for  all  Its 
good  intentions,  do  finther  damage  to 
the  Government,  taking  away  frwn  the 
regulatory  agencies  thefa*  rightful  fimc- 
tions  and  transferring  them  over  to  the 
overburdened  Federal  JudicUuy;  that  It 
furOier  inhibits  the  power  of  the  -whole 
Government  to  serve  the  whole  people 
and  the  public  interest.  I  am  also  con- 
cerned that  this  bill,  as  pree^itly  c(m- 
stituted,  shall  be  another  heavy  burden 
on  the  free  enterprise  system  of  this 
country,  which  is  tbe  best  friend  con- 
sumers have  had  in  the  world,  and  the 
blow  win  fall  most  heavily  upon  the  Na- 
tion's small  businesses,  alruMiy  over- 
burdened With  regulatory  and  other 
Government  agencies  with  powers  to  in- 
tervene in  their  lives.  In  this  connection, 
I  call  tbe  attentton  ci  my  colleagues  to 
the  mincrity  report  signed  by  the  gentle- 
man firom  Arteona  (Mr.  Siskkr)  and  by 
the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  take  a  hurd  look  at 
the  Brown  substitute,  because  I  believe 
ttiat  is  the  way  we  can  best  make  the 
whole  Government  serve  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  who  are  not  only  con- 
sumers, but  who  are  the  citizens  and  the 
taxpayera,  «md  who  deserve  the  whole 
Government  serving  the  whcde  public  in- 
terest effectively,  as  this  bill  might  help 
it  not  to  do  as  weU.  I  beUeve  that  the 
Brown  substitute  would  provide  an 
agency  which  might  serve  the  interests 
of  the  consumers  without  damaging  the 
interests  of  the  pecqile  as  citizens  and  as 
taxpayers. 

I  urge  that  when  the  time  oomes  that 
the  committee  will  give  Its  support  to  the 
Brown  substitute. 

Mr.  HOUFUfiU).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Pattih)  . 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  leg- 
islation being  considered  by  the  House 
today — the  Consumer  Protection  Act — ^Is 
truly  historic,  because  It  will  hdp  and 
protect  every  consumer  in  America. 

I  am  happy  and  proud  that  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  this  bill,  because  I  have  al- 
ways believed  the  ri^ts  of  consumers  are 
ignored,  and  that  they  do  not  receive  the 
protection  they  need  and  deserve. 

Since  I  entered  (Congress,  thousands 
of  my  constituents  have  complained 
about  the  Quality  and  performance  of 
some  of  the  products  they  purchased. 
Their  voices  of  protest  have  been  Ignored 
and  consumer  laws  have  not  been  prop- 
erly enforced,  not  only  because  consum- 
ers are  not  effectively  organized,  but  also 
because  they  lack  real  representation  be- 
fore Federal  agencies. 

Under  HJ%.  13163,  the  voices  of  con- 
sumeis  will  be  heard — and  respected. 
Consumer  Interests  will  be  represented 
before  Federal  agencies  for  the  first  time. 
Mr.  CThalrman.  due  to  this  legislation — 
and  the  strong  and  courageous  leadership 
of  Its  chief  sponsors.  Mr.  Holxwuld,  Mr. 


HoRioN,  and  Mr.  Rosenthal — ^the  con- 
sumers of  America  will  finally  have  rep- 
resentation and  protection  never  enjoyed 
before.  This  is  a  day  I  will  always  re- 
member— and  so  will  consumers. 

Mr.  HOLIFIRr.n.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the     gentleman     from     Massachusetts 

(Mr.  M0AE2.ET)  , 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  HJl.  13163.  the  <^n- 
sumer  Protection  Act  of  1974. 

Consider  the  American  consumer. 

Orphaned  at  birth  by  business, 
adopted  reluctantly  by  Government, 
the  consumer  Is  told  that  those  inces- 
tuous handmaidens  of  technology,  tbe 
regulatory  agencies,  can  protect  him 
adequately— that  he  does  not  need  an 
independent  voice  at  the  Federal  level, 

FAA.  SST;   FTC.  DDT;   FPC.  O-I-L. 

This  alphabet  does  not  spell  protec- 
tion. It  spells  neglect. 

CHearly,  the  American  consumer  is  not 
adequately  represented  in  our  Govern- 
ment. Congress  must  take  this  step  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  largest  and 
least  represented  special  Interest  grouD 
In  the  Nation. 

Congress  has  been  dragging  its  feet 
on  consiimer  legislation.  There  is  no 
longer  any  excuse  for  delaying  passage 
of  this  bill.  The  biU  before  us  today  is 
a  compromise  worked  out  in  commit- 
tee. It  is  weaker  than  many  of  us  would 
like  it  to  be.  but  it  is  strong  enough 
that  we  can  live  with  it.  Some  would  like 
a  weaker  bill,  but  they  too  should  be 
able  to  live  with  this  compromise.  It  is 
a  good  compromise. 

We  must  reject  any  attempt  to  further 
weaken  tills  bill  by  amending  it.  or  by 
accepting  a  substitute  measure.  Unless 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  is  left 
with  the  power  to  be  a  litigant  and  an 
advocate,  this  bill  is  a  farce.  This  issue  Is 
too  important  to  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion, and  to  my  neighbors  in  Boston  for 
us  to  weaken  this  bill. 

Prices  have  been  skyrocketing,  and 
quality  has  been  rapidly  diminiKhiiig  ^^e 
must  act  now,  because  the  American  con- 
sumer caimot  afford  to  lose  much  more. 

Already  many  peoi^e  cannot  afford  to 
eat  properly,  (»•  to  Uve  comfortably.  Even 
more  feel  cheated  because  they  are  pay- 
ing exhorbltant  prices  for  inferior  goods 
and  services. 

Clearly,  the  American  consumer  has 
been  poorly  r^resented.  We  must  turn 
the  tide  on  this  critical  problem.  We  must 
rectify  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs  im- 
mediately. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  as  it  was  reported  from  committee.  I 
commend  the  committee  for  arriving  at 
such  an  eqiiltable  compromise. 

Mr.  HOLEFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Ms.  Abzug). 

Mb.  ABZUG.  BCr.  Chairman,  first  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  chairman,  tbe 
gentleman  from  C^aUfomte  (Mr.  Hou- 
FiKLo)  and  my  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
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mlttee,  Mr.  Roschthal  and  Mr.  Horton, 
for  tbelr  leadership  and  their  long  ar- 
duous labor  In  developing  this  landmark 
legislation.  Although  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  hill  endowing  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  with  more  affirmative 
powers.  I  cosponsored  HJl.  1316S  be- 
cause I  felt  that  It  would  create  an  efTec- 
tive  and  responsible  CPA  which  would 
assiire  adequate  consumar  representa- 
tion at  the  Federal  level  and  because  I 
felt  that  this  bin  could  be  enacted  into 
law  with  the  broadest  possible  support. 
The  American  consumer  has  waited  too 
long  for  representation  in  the  halls  of 
Oovemment.  After  5  years  struggle  and 
efforts  to  overcome  opposition  both  from 
the  administration  and  from  business  in- 
terests, the  ccQsioner  can  at  last  start 
to  have  his  or  her  day  in  court.  Passage 
of  H.R.  13163  will  represent  a  step  for- 
ward and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H. 

In  response  to  the  fears  expressed  by 
my  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Baown)  I 
would  remind  him  that  all  of  the  people 
In  oar  country,  taxpayers  and  citizens, 
are  oonsumen.  Contrary  to  what  he 
fears,  it  wfll  be  very  much  in  aid  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  if  we  reconcile 
the  role  that  each  of  us  plays  as  citizens, 
as  business  people,  fanners,  and  workers, 
with  our  fundamental  role  as  constoners. 

I  think  this  bill  is  long  overdue.  It  is  a 
significantly  interesting  compromise  of 
people  of  many  diffMent  viewpoints.  Be- 
cause of  that,  many  of  us  may  have  dif- 
ferences with  it,  but  if  we  care  about  the 
situation  of  all  Americans,  this  is  the 
kind  of  bill  that  we  should  support. 

The  substitute,  I  think,  is  very  timid. 
It  really  negates  the  obligation  that  we 
have  at  last  to  take  care  of  the  consimiers 
of  this  coxmtry.  who  are  really  all  of  us.  I 
oppose  the  substitute  and  urge  that  we 
defeat  it  so  that  we  can  go  on  and  do  our 
job. 

I  tiiank  the  chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Mayke). 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
yielding. 

I  rise  to  express  a  warning  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  have  been  stam- 
jpeded  too  often  in  recent  years  to  go 
along  and  rubberstamp  legislation  which 
seemed  vezy  advantageous  at  the  time, 
but  which  wotmd  up  putting  very  oner- 
ous, unwoii:able  burdens  on  small  busi- 
nessmen, independent  businessmen,  and 
on  the  farmers  of  this  country. 

I  should  like  to  remind  tlie  Members 
of  our  experience  with  08HA.  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  We  went 
down  that  primrose  path  without  giving 
due  consideration  to  its  details  and  rami- 
fications, and  literally  hamstrung  a  lot 
of  small,  independent  businessmen  so 
that  it  was  literally  impossible  for  them 
to  continue  In  business. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  yield  to  the  genUemsui 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 


06HA  here  today.  I  certainly  recognize 
the  gentleman's  concam,  but  I  should 
like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman,  first 
of  all,  that  there  was  a  lot  of  work  done 
by  ttie  committee  over  p.  long  period  of 
time  in  developing  this  bill. 

No.  2,  this  bill  does  not  provide  for  a 
regulatory  agency.  A  regulatory  agency 
was  what  was  provided  for  in  the  OSHA 
bilL  All  that  is  provldied  for  here  is  an 
advocate  to  represent  ttie  consumers'  In- 
terests'. The  only  small  businessman  who 
is  going  to  be  hurt  here  is  going  to  be 
the  small  businessman  who  is  fraudulent, 
who  is  doing  something  to  injure  or  hurt 
the  consiuner.  All  this  agency  can  do  is 
appear  and  represent  the  consumers'  In- 
terests before  these  agencies. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  am  also  concerned 
about  the  impact  of  this  bill  on  the  ability 
of  the  Nation's  farmexs  to  produce  ade- 
quate food. 

I  recall  another  bill  which  we  passed 
overwhelmingly,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act,  without  realizing  how  sweep- 
ing were  its  provisione.  The  EPA  came 
along  and  tried  to  establish  some  reason- 
able regulations  which  would  make  it 
possible  for  family  farmers  engaged  in 
small  livestock  feeding  operations  to  be 
exempt  from  the  permit  requirements  of 
the  act.  But  now  so-called  public  interest 
law  firms  are  suing  the  EPA  to  block 
these  reasonable  regulations,  contending 
that  the  act  provides  absolutely  no  dis- 
cretion to  the  Enviroiunental  Protection 
Agaicy  for  the  exemptton  of  any  farmer 
in  America  from  these  onerous  require- 
ments. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  the  same 
thing  is  going  to  happen,  and  that  the 
farmers'  ability  to  produce  will  be  ham- 
pered further  if  this  bill  is  enacted  in  its 
presttit  form  and  fully  implemented. 

I  see  here  in  the  Chamber  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  distinguished  Congressman,  Benja- 
min S.  Rosenthal. 

I  am  reminded  that  the  present  bill  is 
to  a  very  great  extent  based  on  his  H  Jl. 
14  and  his  proposals  In  the  committee. 
To  discover  the  intent  of  the  proponents 
of  this  legislation  we  need  only  look  to 
Congressman  Rosenthal's  statement  to 
the  House  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
hearings  upon  HJl.  14 — pages  E5820 
through  E5822  of  the  September  17,  1973. 
Congmessional  Record. 

The  distinguished  Member  from  New 
York  made  it  clear  in  his  remtirks  last 
September  that  he  intended  to  create  a 
Consimier  Protection  Agency  that  would 
have  authority  to  intervene  in  virtually 
every  Federal  Agency  decision  regard- 
ing agriculture  production  and  market- 
ing. He  expressed  concern  that  coimty 
and  State  agricultural  stabilization  and 
conservatton  service  oommlttees — ASCB 
ccMnmlttees — ^were  elected  by  farmers 
and  were  composed  only  of  farmers,  and 
that  they  influence  and  administer  im- 
portant programs  vital  to  consumers 
such  as  feed  grain  programs,  acreage 
allotments,  marketing  quotas  and  long- 
term  land  retirement  programs,  and 
he  voiced  the  objection  that  "there 
were  no  consiuners  and  no  consumer 
representation  involved  in  those  proc- 
ess." 


He  deplored  the  lack  of  consumer 
representative  participation  in  agri- 
cultural policymaking  at  the  Washing- 
ton agency  level,  citing  as  examples  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  decisionmak- 
ing regarding  acreage  production  re- 
strictions, import  controls,  export  poli- 
cies, grain  sales,  set-ftsides,  land  use 
programs  designed  for  voluntary  pro- 
duction adjustment,  resource  protection, 
and  price,  market,  and  farm  income 
atabnization,  X7SDA  quality  grade 
stsmdards  for  meats,  milk  marketing 
orders,  regulations  regarding  use  of  pre- 
servatives in  meats,  promotion  of  sale 
abroad  of  s^ricultiu^  eommodities  sucli 
as  soybeans  and  wheait.  He  contended 
enactment  of  his  H.R.  It  would  definitely 
end  this  situation,  for  it  would  enable  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  to  inter- 
vene in  Agency  proceedings  as  a  party, 
whether  the  proceeding's  are  formal  or 
informal,  and  whether  or  not  they  are 
attended  by  hearings. 

It  is  clear  from  Congressman  Rosdt- 
thal's  remarks  last  SepAember  regarding 
H.R.  14  that  it  was  ld«  Intent  to  grant 
the  Consiuner  Protection  Agency  carte 
blanche  authority  to  inttervene  and  par- 
ticipate not  only  at  the  Washington  level 
in  agency  proceedings,  ftut  also  in  the  In- 
formal administrative  processes  of 
county  and  State  ASC  committees  as 
they  consider  individual  farms  and 
farmers,  and  that  he  intended  to  grant 
the  Agency  power  to  appeal  as  a  matter 
of  right,  and  to  litigate  In  the  courts,  any 
administrative  decisions  that  the  CPA 
considered  as  having  an  affect  on  con- 
simiers,  whether  or  not  the  CPA  had 
participated  in  the  hearing  or- Informal 
proceedings  of  the  committee  or  ageney. 

I  beUeve  that  same  intent  pervades  tlie 
present  bill,  which  is  to  a  large  extent 
based  on  HJl.  14,  and  the  prospect  of  en- 
acting legislation  to  Establish  a  BUi>er 
agency,  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency,  with  authority  to  intervene  in 
virtually  every  administrative  dedsian 
of  the  USOA  and  of  other  agencies  which 
affect  farmers  in  their  day-to-day  opera- 
tions and  which  regulate  the  small  and 
independent  businease$  of  this  Natlan 
is  frightening  to  me. 

In  the  floor  debate  wa  consumer  leg- 
islation in  the  92d  Congress,  Chairman 
HoLxrzELD  admitted  that  administrative 
chaos  would  be  guaranteed  were  agen- 
cies to  be  required  to  consiilt  with  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  before  any 
informal  decision  is  made.  He  further 
stated  that  the  CPA  should  not  "attend 
every  informal  action,  sit  In  an  every 
conference  of  the  commissioners  or  ex- 
Euniners  of  the  agency,  read  every  offlee 
memorandxun  that  pastes  back  and  forth 
from  one  agency  to  another,  and  be 
around,  day  and  ni^t,  to  look  over 
the  shoulders  and  breathe  down  necks 
of  agency  officials." 

But  what  is  there  in  the  present  Ull 
which  would  in  any  wny  prevent  or  in- 
hibit this  new  Consumer  ProtectloD 
Agency  from  so  exercising  Its  ix}werB 
and  from  unduly  haratslng  not  only  the 
regulatory  agencies  so  that  they  cannot 
effectively  do  their  Jotts — ^including  pro- 
tection of  the  consumer — but  also  Vta 
farmer  and  the  small  businessman  so 
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that  they  caimot  efficiently  produce 
needed  foods  and  fibers  or  provide  the 
market  mechanism  which  has  so  effi- 
ciently provided  the  needs  of  American 
consumers  in  our  system? 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  consumer  pro- 
tection, but  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
present  bill  and  the  super  agency  it  would 
create  would  ultimately  benefit  the  con- 
siuner. The  bill  would  give  the  new 
agency  broad  sweeping  powers:  to  inter- 
vene into  any  n.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture meeting  or  action  found  by  the 
CPA  to  be  affecting  consumer  interests; 
to  appeal  any  decision  made  by  USDA 
officials,  with  the  effect  of  tsring  up  the 
dsdly  operations  of  the  Department  for 
extended  periods  of  time,  reducing  the 
Department's  ability  to  take  speedy  ac- 
tion in  order  to  meet  emergencies;  to 
subpena  both  departmental  and  private 
data  for  the  CPA  Administrator,  whether 
or  not  that  information  was  confidential; 
and  to  go  to  court  to  litigate  any  USDA 
action  not  to  the  liking  of  the  CPA 
Administrator. 

This  legislation  would  establish  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  with  such  wide 
ranging  powers  that  it  could  override  the 
autonomy  of  USDA's  internal  operations. 
USDA  and  many  executive  branch  agen- 
cies could  well  lose  their  right  to  make 
final  decisions,  to  control  their  own  in- 
ternal actions,  and  to  preserve  their 
books  and  files.  The  broad  grant  to  the 
CPA  of  the  power  to  intervene  in  the 
affairs  of  established  regulatory  agencies 
would  add  complexities  and  could  seri- 
ously impede  actions  favorable  to  con- 
sumers, particularly  where  the  regula- 
tory agency  has  been  actively  advancing 
consumer  interests. 

It  is  argued  that  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  is  needed  because  existing 
agencies  have  failed  to  adequately  pro- 
tect the  consumer.  But  is  it  sound  gov- 
ernment to  create  one  more  agency  when 
dozens  of  others  allegedly  are  not  doing 
their  job?  Is  not  the  market  syst«n — 
with  vigorous  competition — a  far  more 
reliable  protector  of  consumer  interests 
and  of  the  public  interest? 

I  am  very  concerned  that  ttiis  bill  is 
so  sweeping  that  our  farmers  are  going 
to  be  further  handicapped  in  trying  to 
meet  the  great  crisis  of  production  which 
confronts  not  only  our  Nation  but  also 
the  whole  world.  I  am  afraid  that  wrII 
meaning  consumers  advocates  are  going 
to  wind  up  with  not  enough  food,  be- 
cause this  bill  is  going  to  lead  to  another 
army  of  bureaucrats  impeding  the  Amer- 
ican farmers'  ability  to  produce  in  a  free 
enterprise  system.  This  is  serious  most 
of  all  to  the  consumers.  We  have  got  to 
have  a  free  agriculture  able  to  fimctlon 
and  meet  this  crisis. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  will  adopt 
amendments  here  today  or  tomorrow 
which  will  place  needed  curbs  and  rea- 
sonable limitations  on  this  proposed  new 
agency  so  that  it  will  not  become  an  ad- 
ministrative monstrosity  creeping  into 
every  phase  of  agricultiu%  and  buslness- 

The  bill  in  its  present  form  would  be 
a  millstone  about  the  neck  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  independent  small  busi- 
ness now.  The  American  farmer  already 
has  enough  Federal  bureaucrats  riding 


herd  on  him — he  certainly  has  no  need 
of  still  another  Federal  agency  to  tell 
him  how  to  farm.  If  Congress  continues 
to  enact  overreacliing,  "overkill"  legisla- 
tion such  as  the  present  proposal,  we 
are  not  going  to  have  any  family  farmers 
or  small,  independmt  businesses  left — 
and  consumers  will  not  have  to  worry 
about  the  price  of  bread  and  meat  and 
milk,  for  there  will  be  none  to  be  had. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Crane). 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
August  17,  1970,  issue  of  Barron's  maga- 
zine, Caspar  W.  Weinberger  said: 

There  Is  a  curious  belief  growing  up  that 
consumers  are  some  group  apart  and  that 
there  are  some  speclaUy  anointed  people 
who  are  the  only  ones  who  can  speak  for 
them.  Neither  you  nor  I  can  speak  for  con- 
sumers, they  feel,  unless  we  belong  to  the 
required  organizations  .  .  .  well,  I  dont  be- 
lieve it.  We  are  all  consumers.  We  are  aU 
equally  Important  because  we  aU  have  an 
equal  Interest. 

Consumers  are  mistakenly  viewed — 
and  so  treated  in  the  pending  legisla- 
tion— as  a  homogeneous  group  of  indi- 
viduals all  with  the  same  motivations, 
desires,  needs,  et  cetera.  Starting  from 
such  an  erroneous  assumption  is  bound 
to  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions.  The  in- 
terest of  consumers  is  identical  to  the 
public  interest,  for  the  general  public 
and  the  consumers  are  all  one  and  the 
same.  And  unless  I  am  mistaken  the 
regulatory  agencies  we  have  set  up  over 
the  past  70  years  were  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  pubUc  interest. 

In  a  democracy,  consumer  needs  and 
desires  come  to  bear  upon  government 
through  the  elective  process.  It  is  there- 
fore, the  resix>nsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  translate  the  divergent  needs  and  de- 
sires of  the  people — consumers — into 
consensus  programs  and  courses  of 
action. 

If  executive  agencies  fail  to  follow  the 
intent  of  Congress,  the  responsibility 
then  comes  back  to  the  legislative  body 
to  clarify  or  make  its  instruction  specific. 
To  propose  a  Consumer  Protection  Agen- 
cy is  an  admission  that  the  executive 
agencies  have  failed  to  follow  the  intent 
of  Congress  and  rather  than  meeting 
our  responsibility  we  are  pushing  it  off 
to  another  level  of  government.  Why 
should  the  Congress  seek  to  abrogate  its 
responsibility  to  the  electorate  in  the 
area  of  consumer  affairs  through  legisla- 
tive flat,  such  as  that  contained  in  the 
proposed  bill?  Surely  the  transfer  of 
power  to  the  executive  branch,  due  to 
congressional  default,  has  reached  dan- 
gerous proportions  already.  The  tide 
needs  to  be  turned  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  frc»n  Illinois  for 
yielding. 

I  wish  to  follow  up  a  point  the  gentle- 
man has  made.  I  am  sorry  to  see  so  many 
Members  of  the  Congress  suddenly  have 
come  to  believe  that  we  as  Members  of 


the  Congress  are  incapable  of  represent- 
ing the  consumer.  We  are  elected  every 
2  years  and  as  elective  representatives 
have  better  and  more  regular  contact 
with  consumers  than  unelected  bureau- 
crats. We  have  an  adequate  input  to  the 
agencies  about  which  all  complaints  have 
been  made  by  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  who  says  the  regu- 
latory agencies  do  not  represent  the  con- 
sumer. 

But  that  is  the  job  we  in  Congress  have. 
Why  do  we  have  to  set  up  another  execu- 
tive agency  that  will  be  further  away 
from  the  consumer?  Why  caimot  we  as 
Congress  be  the  consumer  representa- 
tives? I  always  thought  we  had  been. 
That  is  what  our  congressimal  casework 
is  all  about. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  RonssxLOT) . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chahman.  the 
only  point  I  wish  to  follow  up  on  is  that 
I  think  this  Congress  is  a  "consiuier  re- 
presentative" better  prepared  to  help  con- 
sumers. I  think  that  we  are  far  better 
capable  to  represent  the  consumer  af  435 
Members  who  are  elected  every  2  years 
than  another  bureaucratic  agency  that 
Congress  has  created  and  to  which  we 
have  given  too  much  power. 

My  good  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  has  constantly  com- 
plained that  we  are  shifting  too  much 
power  to  the  executive  branch.  I  agree 
with  him.  I  think  though  this  agency 
will  do  exactly  the  same  thing. 

This  Congress  has  the  capability  of 
representing  the  consumers.  We  are  close 
to  them.  That  is  our  job.  Most  of  the 
Members  in  this  House  go  home  every 
week  or  2  weeks  to  make  sure  that  we 
are  in  touch  with  the  consumers. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  anybody  bet- 
ter capable  of  representing  the  consumer 
than  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Now  here  we  are  going  to  spread  out 
even  further  in  the  executive  branch 
more  power  to  interfere  with  the  free 
market  system.  My  colleagues  say  that 
it  will  only  be  350  people.  My  guess  is 
that  in  less  than  5  years  it  wiU  be 
2,000  or  3,000  bureaucrats,  if  it  is  any- 
thing like  our  past  experience.  With 
other  independent  agencies.  So  to  try 
to  make  the  argument  that  this  is  just 
a  small  little  agency  which  will  work 
for  the  little  consumer  flies  in  the  face 
of  history. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Califomia  for  his  observations,  and  to 
remind  Members  of  this  body  that  it  was 
Ralph  Nader  himself  who  cautioned 
Members  of  Congress  a  couple  years  ago 
that  we  are  failing  to  exercise  the  ap- 
propriate legislative  oversight  respon- 
sibilities that  we  have.  That  goes  to  the 
point  that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Califomia,  has  made. 

One  further  observation  I  might  add: 
Institutionally,  the  free  market  has  been 
the  best  protector  of  the  consumer,  bar 
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none.  Congress  has  often  gotten  in  the 
way  of  consumer  biterests,  particularly 
when  It  has  bred  a  nasty  brood  (A  reg- 
ulatory agencies  and  now  It  proposes  to 
create  the  regulatory  agency's  agency. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Uemui  has  expired. 

"bin.  SUIiUVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bin  HJt.  13163  "to  establish  a  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  in  order  to  secure 
within  the  Federal  Oovemment  effective 
protection  and  representation  of  the  in- 
terests of  consvoners"  reflects  many 
years  of  hard  worlc  and  dedicated  effort 
by  innumerable  conaumerists  in  and  out 
of  dective  ofBce  or  pidbllc  life.  I  am  hope- 
ftd  that  this  year  we  can  finally  enact 
legislation  irtilch  will  guarantee  one  of 
the  cardinal  prtnciides  of  the  consumer 
bin  ot  rights  first  enunciated  by  Presi- 
dent Jcbn  P.  Kennedy  in  his  consumer 
message  to  Congress  on  Bfarch  15,  1962; 
that  is: 

Tbe  right  to  be  beard:  To  be  aanired  tbat 
consumer  interesta  wUl  reoetre  fttll  and  sym- 
patlietle  oonaMeraticm  la  the  ronualation  of 
OoTenunent  policy,  and  fair  and  expedltUnu 
treatment  In  Ita  admlntetratlve  trlbunala. 

The  other  three  articles  In  President 
Eamed^s  consumer  bill  of  rls^ts  were: 

(1)  The  right  to  saXety:  To  be  protected 
against  the  marketing  of  goods  vblch  are 
haHidoiia  to  health  or  IICb:  (a)  "Hie  right 
to  be  Informed:  To  be  protected  against 
tmodnlant,  tfeoBlttal.  or  grasaly  misleading 
inf ormatloo.  adTartUtng.  labeling,  or  other 
practtoas  and  to  be  glTen  the  facts  he  needs 
to  make  an  Informed  choice:  and  (3)  Tita 
right  to  choose:  To  be  aaauied.  wherever  pos- 
sible, access  to  a  variety  of  products  and 
asmoes  at  ooDm>etltlve  prices;  and  In  those 
industries  In  whleh  comfMMtkm  la  not  work- 
able and  Oovemment  regulation  is  substi- 
tuted, an  assurance  of  aatlifaetary  quality 
and  servloe  at  fair  prices. 

■xpbocioir  or  oomnus  laws  anicx  isea 

The  Kennedy  message  of  March  15, 
1962,  outlining  a  broad  rsmge  of  needed 
c<x)8umer  legislation,  was  the  first  Presi- 
dential consumer  message  ever  sent  to 
Oongreas.  PresldentB  Johnson  and  Nixon 
both  subsecjuently  sent  consumer  mes- 
sages to  Congress  which  generally 
adopted  the  Kennedy  consumer  bill  of 
rights  as  their  keystone.  And,  since  1962, 
we  haye  made  tremendous  progress  in 
writing  into  law  many  far-reaching  pro- 
posals to  imi^onent  the  consumer  bill  of 
rights.  This  was  particularly  true  under 
President  Johnson  whose  consumer 
measures,  which  he  vigorously  pushed 
and  prodded  through  Coaagnaa,  consti- 
tuted some  of  the  most  important 
achievements  of  his  admlnistratlOD.  But 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Nixon  were  also 
Involved  in  the  passage  of  some  impor- 
tant consumer  laws. 

Among  the  landmark  consumer  meas- 
ures enacted  since  the  Kennedy  consum- 
er message  of  1962  were: 

In  the  field  of  health  and  safety — the 
Drug  Safety  Act  of  1962,  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1963.  the  Drug  Abuse  Control  Act 
of  1965.  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965, 
the  midway  Safety  Act  of  1966,  the 
Child  Protection  Act  of  1966,  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act  of  1967.  the  Wholesome 
Poultry  Act  of  1968,  the  Toy  Safety  Act 
of  1969.  the  Envirosunental  Quall^  Im- 
provement Act  of  1970,  the  Consmner 
Product  Safety  Commission  Act  of  1972; 


And  in  other  areas  of  consumer  pro- 
tection, stressing  the  right  to  be  informed 
and  the  right  to  choose— the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968  which  in- 
cludes the  Truth  in  Lending  Act,  the 
Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  of  1970  which 
opens  up  credit  bureau  files  to  those 
whose  reputations  are  jeopardized  by  the 
information  contained  therein,  and  the 
Pair  Packaging  Act  of  1966.  Undoubted- 
ly, I  have  not  covered  the  entire  field.  But 
the  measxires  listed  above  illustrate  the 
remarkable  explosion  of  consumer  legis- 
lation which  followed  the  Kennedy  mes- 
sage of  1962. 

On  the  other  hand,  vital  recommenda- 
tions of  President  Kennedy  to  rewrite  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938 
along  the  lines  of  a  bill  I  have  been  in- 
troducing in  each  of  the  last  seven  Con- 
gresses as  HJl.  1235  have  still  not  been 
enacted. 

O&IGINB      or      CONST7MEK      PaOTBCTION      ACENCT 

Bnx 
The  bill  now  before  the  House,  HH. 
13163,  gives  concrete  legislative  svipport 
to  the  idea  put  forward  by  President 
Kennedy  a  dozen  years  ago  that  the  con- 
sumer has  a  right  to  be  heard  in  all  of 
the  councils  of  government  and  in  all  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies. I  strongly  support  this  bill,  as  I  did 
a  similar  bill  we  debated  and  passed  in 
the  92d  Congress,  but  which  did  not  be- 
come law,  and  one  which  was  reported 
from  Uie  committee  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress but  died  in  the  Rules  Committee. 

As  I  look  back  on  the  long  history  of 
this  legislation — and  it  goes  back  a  long 
time — ^I  believe  its  origin  lay  in  sugges- 
tions made  by  one  of  the  outstanding 
pioneers  of  the  American  consumer 
movement.  Dr.  Colston  Wame,  president 
of  Consiuners  Union  since  its  founding  ta 
1936,  who  had  advocated  establishment 
of  a  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs 
which  woxild  bring  together  in  one  agency 
of  CSovemment  many  of  the  programs 
administered  by  a  variety  of  Cabinet 
departmoits  and  executive  agencies, 
programs  which  are  supposed  to  operate 
primarily  in  the  consumer's  behalf,  but 
often  do  not.  Such  le^lation  was  in- 
troduced and  ably  promoted  by  Congress- 
man BxNJAHiN  S.  RosEtrrHAL,  but  some 
others  of  us  in  the  consumer  field  had 
misgivings  about  the  vulnerability  of 
such  a  department  and  its  programs  from 
the  concerted  attaclcs  of  all  of  the  busi- 
ness lobbies  concentrating  their  fire  on 
one  department. 

I  was  therefore  glad  to  join  former 
Congressman  Florence  P.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  then  the  ranking  Minority  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  and  the  valued  and  fair- 
minded  ranking  minority  member  of  my 
Subc(Hnmlttee  on  Consumer  Affairs  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Beuiking  and 
Currency,  in  a  different  approach  In 
1969,  proposing  to  establish  an  agency 
sufficiently  staffed  with  qualified  experts 
to  serve  as  a  watchdog  0f  and  intervenor 
before  all  of  the  other  Oovemment  agen- 
cies having  regulatory  authority  in  the 
consumer  field,  to  make  sure  they  did 
their  jobs  properly  in  the  consumer's 
behalf. 

The  approach  provided  in  the  Dwyer- 
Sullivan  bill  eventually  won  wide  sup- 


port— the  idea  of  an  agency  which  would 
not  itself  regulate  or  operate  consumer 
programs  as  such  but  would  look  over  the 
shoulder  of  every  Federal  agency  in- 
volved in  such  activity. 

AMPLIFTING  TKK  CONBTXMXl'S  VOICX 

The  work  done  by  Esther  Peterson, 
Betty  Pumess,  and  Virginia  Knauer  as 
Special  Assistant  to  thd  President  for 
Consumer  Affairs  proved  that  this  kind 
of  operation  can  often  be  effective  even 
with  only  a  single  dedicated  woman  and 
a  few  staff  assistants  to  do  the  work,  and 
indicated  that  with  adequate  funding 
and  sufficient  staff  and  broad  statutory 
authority,  a  consumer  watchdog  agency 
could  provide  the  consumer,  finally,  with 
an  avenue  for  exercising,  his  right  to  be 
heard  in  all  of  the  council^  of  government 
where  decisions  are  ma<^e  which  vitally 
affect  every  citizen  as  a  <  consumer.  The 
proposed  new  agency  will  have  the  power 
to  amplify  the  consumer  voice  to  a  level 
where  it  must  be  heard. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
Mr.  Houniu),  and  the  r^oiklng  minority 
member,  Mr.  Hortor.  wid  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  who  have  In- 
troduced H.R.  13163,  ba^ed  on  the  ex> 
tensive  hearings  held  I4  that  commit- 
tee since  the  1960*8  whe|i  Congressman 
RosEifTHAL  began  his  drive  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Affairs  and  set  up  the 
first  of  many  hearings  on  this  subject. 
I  think  we  all  recognize  the  many  con- 
tributions made  to  this  legislation  by 
Ralph  Nader  and  those  associated  with 
him,  and  I  also  want  to  dte  the  courage- 
ous support  provided  by  Virginia  Knauer 
and  her  willingness  to  fl$ht  for  this  leg- 
islation within  the  executive  department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  approval  of  HJR. 
13163  without  crH)plln|:  amendments. 
Too  many  people  have  worked  too  hard 
for  too  long  on  this  legislation  to  have 
it  die  a  third  time  because  of  imagined 
fears  over  its  Impact  on  business  and 
industry.  In  all  of  the  deliberations  of 
Government  agencies,  hmslness  has  al- 
ways had  full  opp(»tun]ty  to  be  heard, 
and  it  will  continue  to  have  that  right. 
But  It  is  time  for  the  consiimer  also  to  be 
heard  in  those  councils— loud  and  clear — 
through  an  agency  able  tp  speak  not  only 
knowledgeably  but  with  authority. 

Mr.  FA6CELL.  Mr.  Chidiman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  HH.  13163.  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1974.  I  was 
pleased  to  join  with  Chairman  Hounxu) 
as  a  sponsor  of  this  bill  and  to  lend  my 
support  during  consideration  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee. 

The  fight  to  establish  an  Independent 
consumer  protection  agency  has  been  a 
long  and  difficult  one.  but  I  feel  con- 
fident that  the  bUl  rep(H^ted  by  the  com- 
mittee and  under  consi(leratlon  today  is 
a  reasonable  and  effective  approach  in 
giving  the  consumer  adequate  represen- 
tation In  Oovemment  proceedings.  This 
legislation  is  a  vital  part  of  the  action 
which  Congress  must  tidce  to  insure  the 
American  public  access  to  Oovemment, 
and  an  equal  opportunity  to  present  the 
consumers'  case  in  Federal  administra- 
tive and  court  proceedings  Involving  is- 
sues which  directly  affect  them. 

Under  the  bill,  the  independent  Con- 
siuner  Protection  Ageney  would  be  au- 
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thorlzed  as  a  matter  of  right  to  intervene 
as  a  party  in  formal  and  informal  Fed- 
eral agency  proceedings  and  activities 
whenever  the  CPA  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  a  "Federal  agency  proceeding 
or  activity  m£iy  substantially  affect  an 
interest  of  consmners."  When  the  CPA  Is 
a  party  tn  a  Federal  agency  proceeding, 
it  would  be  authorized  to  request,  and 
the  Federal  agency  directed  to  issue, 
subpenas. 

Of  pcurticular  importance,  is  a  provi- 
sion which  would  authorize  CPA  to  re- 
quest a  Federal  agency  to  initiate  a  pro- 
ceeding if  the  CPA  Administrator  deter- 
mines it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  and  no  such  proceeding  is  un- 
der way.  If  the  agency  so  requested  fails 
to  act,  it  must  report  its  reasons  to  CPA 
for  the  public  record. 

The  CPA  would  have  the  right  to  seek 
judicial  review  of  an  agency's  refusal  to 
act.  It  would  also  be  authorized  to  seek 
judicial  review  of  action  taken  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  as  would  any  other  party. 

Under  HJl.  13163,  CPA  would  be  au- 
thorized to  receive,  evaluate,  develop,  and 
act  on  individual  consumer  complaints 
by  transmitting  them  to  apprcvriate 
Federal  or  non-Federal  sources.  Fiuiher, 
the  CPA  would  be  authorized  to  compile 
and  disseminate  consumer  information, 
and  to  encourage  and  suivort  the  devel- 
opment and  appUcation  of  methods  and 
techniques  for  testing  products. 

An  important  and  controversial  pro- 
vision of  HJL  13163  would  authorize  CPA 
to  request  any  Federal  agency  to  trans- 
mit to  specified  pers<»is  written  inter- 
rogatories for  information  within  that 
agency's  jurisdiction.  Such  request  would 
make  clear  the  consumer  interest  in- 
volved in  the  request  and  the  purposes 
for  seeking  the  informatlcm.  The  bill  re- 
quires the  Federal  agency  to  transmit 
such  interrogatories  unless  it — the 
agency— makes  a  determination  that  the 
request:  First,  does  not  seek  information 
that  substantially  affects  the  health  or 
safety  of  c(»isumers  or  is  necessary  to  the 
discovery  of  consumer  fraud  or  substan- 
tial economic  injury  to  the  consumer; 
second,  is  not  relevant  to  the  purpose 
for  which  the  information  Is  being 
sought;  or  third,  is  unnecessarily  or  ex- 
cessively burdensome  to  the  agency  or 
the  persons  specified  In  the  request. 

Reservations  have  been  expressed 
about  this  authority,  and  some  have  in- 
dicated they  feel  the  interrogatory  power 
might  jeopardize  business  competition 
by  disclosing  confidential  informaticm 
transmitted  to  CPA.  However,  the  bill 
expressly  prohibits  the  public  disclosure 
of  trade  secrets  and  other  confidential 
business  information.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides other  guidelines  for  releasing  test 
results  to  safeguard  competition. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  Uie  legislation 
to  thwart  development  of  the  business 
community.  The  objective  is  quite  to  the 
contrary.  A  competitive  business  com- 
munity is  most  clearly  in  the  public  in- 
terest, and  I  am  confident  that  the  CPA 
will  exercise  its  authority  in  the  manner 
most  advantageous  for  the  consuming 
public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  act  favorably  on  this  bill.  Tht  con- 
sumer must  have  the  same  representa- 


tion capability  that  private  organized 
interests  have  in  agency  proceedings. 
Establishment  of  an  independent  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  will  provide 
such  capability. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
favor  of  HJl.  13163.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
be  In  favor  of  such  a  proposal.  The  his- 
tory of  this  country  for  the  past  10  years 
has  been  one  of  increasing  awareness  by 
each  and  every  citizen  of  the  need  for 
vigilance  in  his  dealings  with  business 
and  governments. 

Informed  consumers  make  for  an  in- 
formed electorate.  Informed  consumers 
make  for  a  more  efficient  market  system. 
They  can  make  the  system  of  supply  and 
demand  really  work;  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  there  will  be  a  market  that 
will  be  truly  responsive  to  the  consumer's 
demands.  Informed  consumers  were  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  the  more  Inno- 
vative actions  taken  by  this  C(Higress  in 
the  last  several  years. 

Creation  of  a  Consumer  Protectlcxi 
Agency  Is  simply  the  logical  extension 
of  a  movement  that  has  been  growing 
and  gaining  adheroits  constantly  over 
the  last  decade.  The  Federal  Gk)vem- 
ment  is  already  to  some  extent  in  the 
business  of  safeguarding  consumers'  in- 
terests. The  FDA,  EPA,  and  a  host  of 
other  Federal  agencies  have  as  part  of 
their  duties  an  obligation  to  see  to  it  that 
consumers  are  protected. 

But  regrettably,  these  agencies  often 
do  not  do  a  thorough  job.  It  may  be  for 
lack  of  manpower,  or  for  lack  of  money, 
or  for  any  number  of  other  reasons.  Be 
that  as  it  may.  there  are  still  a  distress- 
ingly high  number  of  products  eta  the 
market  that  are  not  fully  tested  and  not 
completely  safe.  There  are  still  all  too 
many  businesses  engaging  In  unfair  trade 
practices.  There  are  still  too  many  in- 
stances in  which  the  consumer  is  being 
given  the  run-around  in  trying  to  get  a 
complaint  corrected. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency  we 
seek  to  create  here  today  will  not  be  a 
regulatory  agency,  but  rather  It  will 
function  as  an  ombudsman,  representing 
the  interests  of  consumers  before  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  the  courts.  CPA,  in  its 
power  to  intervene  In  agency  and  court 
proceedlni^,  will  make  sure  that  the 
small  consumer,  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  scrimped  and  saved  to  buy  a  house, 
a  car,  or  a  piece  of  furniture  or  appliance 
only  to  find  out  that  they  got  second- 
rate  merchandise  at  first-rate  prices,  will 
be  heard. 

The  administration  is  already  gearing 
up  to  subvert  the  iHirposes  of  this  leg- 
islation should  we  be  bold  enough  to 
pass  it.  Apparently,  PrMldent  Nixon 
thinks  business  needs  protection  from 
consumers  and  not  the  other  vray  around. 
Apparently  the  Presld«it  and  his  em- 
ployees at  OMB  never  bought  a  defective 
piece  of  merchandise  and  then  spent 
months  trying  to  get  their  money  back 
or  have  it  wpeJenA. 

Appar^itly  no  cme  on  the  President's 
staff  was  ever  injured  by  a  defective 
product,  and  then  had  those  physical 
damages  compounded  by  the  difficulty 
of  trying  to  get  some  restitution  for 
damages  suffered. 
Apparently  neither  the  President  nor 


anyone  on  his  staff  truly  understands 
what  it  means  to  be  a  consumer  in  this 
country.  It  means  that  there  is  very 
rarely  any  place  to  turn  when  you  have 
trouble.  And  then.  If  you  do  find  an 
agency  or  organization  who  can  help  you, 
the  administrative  odds  are  stacked  so 
strcxigly  agsdnst  you  that  you  will  likely 
give  up  in  disgust  and  just  write  off  the 
loss  as  tuition  in  the  school  of  experience. 
This  should  not  be.  There  should  be 
no  reason  why  a  dissatisfied  consumer 
cannot  gain  satisfaction.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  potentially  harmful  or  defective 
products  should  be  released  for  sale  to 
an  unsuspecting  public.  There  should  be 
no  reascm  why  a  consumer  should  have 
to  buy  a  product  in  total  Ignorance  of 
what  it  is,  what  it  does,  or  what  It 
contains. 

Creating  a  consumer  protection 
agency  will  certainly  not  harm  business 
interests.  To  the  contrary,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  American  business  will  Improve 
a  thousandfold  as  a  r^ult  of  Uiis  agm- 
cy's  activities.  Do  you  know  that  in  a  re- 
cent public  opinion  poll,  only  29  percent 
of  American  citizens  had  any  confidence 
in  American  business?  This  figure  is  ap- 
palling, but  perhaps  the  reason  lies  in 
the  essential  unresponsiveness  of  Ameri- 
can business  to  the  needs  of  the  consum- 
ing public. 

I  can  only  say  that  if  we  do  not  pass 
this  legislation  without  weakening 
amendments,  we  will  be  doing  a  great 
disservice  to  our  consituents.  I  for  one 
do  not  imderstand  how  we  will  be  able  to 
go  home  and  campaign  for  reelection 
later  this  year,  before  crowds  in  which 
every  person  is  a  consumer,  and  say  that 
we  voted  against  legislation  that  would 
for  the  first  time  give  official  recognition 
and  protect  to  their  legitimate  interests. 
I  know  I  speak  for  the  majority  of  Mem- 
bers here  when  I  say  that  I  am  casting 
my  vote  proudly  for  HJt.  13163. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  support  the  substitute  bill 
to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  HJl. 
13810. 1  am  gravely  concerned  about  the 
broad  powers  provided  in  the  commit- 
tee's biU  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
disrupting  the  regulatory  processes  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  committee  bill  would  provide  the 
proposed  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
with  extraordinary  ix>wers  to  intercede  In 
all  Federal  agency  proceedings  and  would 
place  this  agency  above  the  normal  party 
of  interest  in  rrilemaking  process  which 
is  followed  by  all  Federal  regulatoiy 
agencies.  Tlie  Agency  would  be  given  vast 
powers  to  subpena  information  through 
the  host  agency  whenever  it  participated 
in  any  Federal  agency  proceeding.  In 
addition,  the  Agency  would  be  able  to 
ai^ieal  to  the  courts  any  final  Federal 
agency  action,  whether  or  not  It  took 
part  in  the  action  to  be  reviewed. 

The  possession  of  such  extensive  power 
to  control  the  regulatory  processes  of 
every  Federal  agency  would,  I  feel,  have 
the  effect  of  providing  an  effective  vote 
by  this  agency  over  decisionmaking 
powers  which  should,  by  law,  be  retained 
by  the  regulatory  agmdes.  I  am  concern- 
ed that  the  powers  to  intercede  provided 
the  Agency  in  the  committee  bill  will  re- 
sult In  the  setting  of  priorities  not  by  the 
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regulatory  agencies  which  are  charged 
with  this  function,  but  by  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  and  the  courts. 

The  committee  bill  aiH>ears  to  me  to 
delegate  to  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  many  of  the  oversight  f  imctlons 
which  should  properly  be  retained  by 
th0  Congress.  The  legislative  over^ht 
power  Is  one  of  the  most  important 
powers  which  the  Congress  possesses.  In 
my  Optaiton,  we  do  not  always  exercise 
this  power  closely  enough  or  often 
enough.  But  we  should  not  delegate  away 
this  overslgbt  authority  over  consumer 
Interests  and  inrograms  by  the  creation  of 
a  new  and  untried  Oovemment  agency. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  recent 
congrMslonal  activity  in  exercising  over- 
sight authority. 

Last  week,  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Commerce  and  Finance,  on  which  I 
am  ranking  minority  member,  held  its 
first  oversight  beartngs  cm  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission.  This  Com- 
mission was  created  by  the  Consumer 
Product  Sctfety  Act  of  1972  and  came 
tato  existence  in  May  1973.  I  was  a  co- 
sponsor  Of  the  act  which  created  this 
Commission  and  played  a  large  role  in 
the  writing  of  the  act. 

mie  Commission  was  given  broad  pow- 
ers to  write  rules  setting  safety  standards 
for  consumer  products,  to  btm  unsafe 
products  by  the  rulemaking  process,  and 
to  obtain  swift  court  action  for  imminent 
hasards.  The  Commission  was  provided 
with  a  broad  range  of  regulatory  tools  to 
obtain  action  to  carry  out  its  function. 
Tills  newly  established  agency  is  moving 
expeditiously  to  examine  a  nimsber  of 
proposals,  set  i^loritles,  and  formulate 
consumer  product  safety  standards  in 
many  areas.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
powers  provided  to  the  proposed  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  by  the  commit- 
tee bill  would  tmduly  Interfere  with  and 
delay  the  Commissltm's  progress  In  these 
breas.  and  that  we  would  find  final  deci- 
sions being  made  by  the  courts  on  mat- 
tcis  which  should  be  made  by  the  Com- 
mission. In  effect,  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  would  liave,  by  its  power  to 
appeal  final  agency  action  to  the  courts, 
the  oversight  authority  over  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  which 
the  Congress  is  now  exercising. 

Hie  Commerce  and  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee has  held  3  days  of  overslgbt 
hfiarlngs  on  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  and  additional  ses- 
sions are  planned.  Section  32(a)  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  provides 
for  a  3-year  authorization  for  the  Com- 
mission, through  fiscal  year  1975.  Before 
that  time,  the  committee  will  be  obli- 
gated to  review  the  activities  and  oper- 
ations of  the  Commission  before  grant- 
ing it  a  new  authtMrlBitlon  of  appropria- 
tions. The  oitlre  CoDgress  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  this  matter  at 
that  time. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  congres- 
sional oversight  function  of  this  new 
agency,  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
this  measure  to  provide  for  a  3-year  au- 
thorlBiUpn  of  such  funds  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  TUs  amendment   would   re- 


place the  present  open-ended  authoriza- 
tion contained  in  the  bill  and  would,  in 
effect,  insure  periodic  congressional 
oversight  over  the  Consimier  Protection 
Agency  and  its  activitieE.  I  intend  to  of- 
fer ttiis  amendment  at  the  appropriate 
time,  to  both  bills,  and  I  urge  its  serious 
consideration  £uid  acceptance  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  adopt  the  Brown 
substitute.  This  would  establish  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  with  adequate 
power  to  intervene  in  agency  administra- 
tive proceedings  and  would  avoid  many 
of  the  problems  created  by  the  commit- 
tee bill. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
February  1973,  with  the  price  of  meat 
and  poultry  at  record  high  levels,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  advised  tur- 
key farmers  to  reduce  production  in  the 
latter  half  of  1973,  to  aasure  "reasonable 
prices"  to  consumers.  When  the  Depsut- 
ment  was  considering  this  "public  in- 
terest recommendation,"  who  spoke  for 
consumers? 

Last  spring  when  the  price  index  of  31 
foodstuffs  Jiunped  21  points  in  4  months, 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  began  to  con- 
sider what  action  to  take  to  limit  food 
price  increases.  During  those  delibera- 
tions, who  spoke  for  consumers? 

In  December  1973,  tht  Federal  Energy 
Office  made  decisions  about  how  to  deal 
with  the  energy  crisis,  and  drafted  reg- 
ulations to  govern  fuel  allocations  and  a 
possible  gasoline  rationing  system.  Dur- 
ing the  decisionmaking  process,  who 
spoke  for  consumers? 

In  February  1974.  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  acted  on  a  vote  of  3  to  2  to 
aprove  the  sale  of  natural  gas  at  55  cents 
per  thousand  cubic  feet,  the  highest  price 
ever  approved.  When  the  FPC  was  con- 
sidering that  decision,  who  spoke  for  the 
consumer? 

The  answer,  of  course^  is  not  one.  And 
the  same  answer  appllesi  in  thousands  of 
Federal  agency  actions  each  year  which 
directly  affect  the  economic,  health,  and 
safety  interests  of  consumers. 

The  spiraling  cost  of  living  clearly 
tops  the  list  of  pressing  concerns  of  most 
people  in  this  country.  But  Individusdly, 
the  consumer  is  practically  powerless  to 
affect  the  forces  of  the  marketplace  and 
he  lacks  the  resources  to  make  his  voice 
heard  effectively  in  the  regiilatory  proc- 
ess. Congress  has  gotten  into  the  unfor- 
tunate habit  in  recent  years  of  delegat- 
ing increasing  discretion  and  action  au- 
thority to  executive  agencies  with  only 
the  broadest  guidelines  for  protecting  the 
consumer's,  or  the  public's  interests. 
Clearly,  the  American  consumer  needs  a 
voice  to  represent  his  interests. 

That  voice  cannot  be  provided  ade- 
quately by  privately  financed  consumer 
organizations.  Many  local.  State,  and  na- 
tional consimier  organizations  will  at- 
tempt to  speak  for  the  American  con- 
simier this  year  on  a  variety  of  issues 
ranging  from  no-fault  automobile  insur- 
ance to  mandatory  wheat  reserves  to 
energy  policy.  But  their  budgets  and  the 
efforts  they  support  cannot  hope  to  com- 
pete with  the  might  of  special  business 
interests.  The  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute hsis  a  $15.7  mUIion  budget  and  em- 


ploys 11  full-time  lobbyists  to  make  the 
voice  of  industry  clear  on  future  energy 
policy.  The  six  major  oil  companies  spend 
over  $165  million  a  yew  on  advertising 
alone,  much  of  it  designed  to  influence 
decisions  of  public  policy.  Every  major 
business  interest  has  full-time  represen- 
tation in  Washington  spending  substan- 
tial amounts  of  money  to  make  sure  that 
their  association  and  corporate  needs  su-e 
adequately  heard  before  the  agencies  of 
Government.  The  result  is  that  consum- 
ers will  this  year,  as  last  year  and  the 
year  before,  be  largely  ignored  and  left 
out  of  Government  poUeymaklng. 

Consumers  do  not  lose  out  because  the 
American  Government  is  corrupt,  but 
simply  because  all  policymaking  is  an 
adversary  process  and  In  the  day-to-day 
dealing  of  Federal  departments,  agencies, 
and  regulatory  commissions,  no  one  rep- 
resents the  American  consumer  on  a  sys- 
tematic basis.  The  Consumer  Federation 
of  America  may  file  a  comment  on  a  pro- 
posed drug  regulation;  Consumers  Union 
may  testify  at  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion hearings  on  a  product  safety  haz- 
ard ;  or  a  Nader  group  miiy  issue  a  report 
on  the  regulatory  failures  of  the  CAB, 
the  FTC,  or  the  ICC.  But  these  efforts  are 
a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  the 
number  of  industry  advocates.  Robert 
Pitofsky,  former  Director  of  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Division  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  has  described  the 
ratio  of  business  to  consumer  representa- 
tion before  that  Commission  as  being  ap- 
proximately 100  to  1. 

Today,  as  we  did  last  y^r  and  the  year 
before  and  the  year  before  that,  we  are 
considering  legislation  to  redress  this  in- 
equity through  the  creation  of  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency.  I  have  spon- 
sored such  legislation  in  ttie  91st,  92d  and 
93d  Congresses.  In  1970  ^  consumer  pro- 
tection agency  bill  passed  the  Senate  74 
to  4,  but  the  House  Rules  Committee,  by 
a  tie  vote,  refused  to  let  It  go  to  the  floor. 
In  1972,  the  House  passed  a  bill  but  the 
Senate  filibustered  it  In  the  last  dajrs  of 
the  session.  Now  we  are  trying  again,  and 
I  hope  this  effort  ulttmately  results  In 
success. 

H.R.  13163  is  a  caref«lly  constructed 
compromise  which  establishes  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  as  an  Independ- 
ent agency  within  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  to  protect  and  promote 
consumer  Interests  before  Federal  agen- 
cies and  courts  by  condudting  studies  and 
tests  leading  to  a  better  understanding 
of  consumer  products,  services  and  in- 
formation, and  by  recMnmendlng  leglsla- 
ticHi  to  Congress  and  informing  the  public 
on  consumer  issues. 

The  Agency  would  have  the  power  to 
represent  consumers  by  feiterventaig  as  a 
matter  of  right  as  a  party,  or  by  partici- 
pating In  formal  and  ln|ormal  proceed- 
ings and  activities.  Carefully  drawn 
limits  to  such  Intervention  by  the  CPA 
have  been  Incorporated  in  the  bill,  in- 
cluding exemptions  for  such  agencies  as 
the  FBI  and  the  CIA  from  the  purview  of 
the  Agency:  limits  on  the  disclosure  of 
information  by  CPA  to  the  public.  States 
and  local  agencies;  prohibitions  on  test- 
tog  or  issutog  comparative  ratings  on 
products;  careful  procedures  which  must 
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be  used  when  CPA  seeks  to  have  other 
Federal  agencies  gather  information  In 
its  behalf;  and  a  prohibition  on  CPA  in- 
tervention to  State  or  local  proceedtogs. 

The  Agency  would  have  the  right  to  go 
to  court  to  its  own  name  and  with  its  own 
attorneys,  rather  than  relying  on  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  its  lawyers.  CPA 
would  receive,  develop,  and  transmit  con- 
sumer complatots  to  appropriate  agen- 
cies. It  could  gather  information  by  sub- 
mitting written  toterrogatorles  to  any 
Federal  agency  for  transmission  to  busi- 
nesses, and  through  direct  access  to 
documents,  records  and  papers  to  the 
Ix>ssesslon  of  Federal  agencies  except  for 
limited  ktods  of  documents  such  as  clas- 
sified papers,  policy  recommendations, 
personnel  or  medical  flies,  or  certato 
trade  secrets. 

A  substantial  attack  on  H.R.  13163  has 
been  launched  by  certato  bustoess  toter- 
ests  and,  at  their  behest,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  which  has  pro- 
posed a  series  of  weakening  amendments 
to  the  bllL  The  potots  of  controversy  re- 
volve around  the  CPA's  ability  to  Inter- 
vene to  court  and  agency  proceedings, 
both  formal  and  Informal,  and  its  access 
to  information  from  bustoess,  todustry, 
and  government.  These  are  all  the  old 
controversies  which  have  arisen  time  and 
agato  to  connection  with  this  legisla- 
tion. Opponents  have  charged  that  to 
give  the  consumer  an  advocate  wlthto 
Government  will  have  the  various  agen- 
cies fighting  with  one  another.  They  have 
charged  that  the  agency  cannot  do  Its 
job  because  there  is  no  one  consumer 
interest,  but  many  mterests  which  may 
conflict.  They  have  charged  that  such 
an  agency  win  impose  a  burden  upon 
legitimate  bustoessmen. 

All  of  these  arguments  have  been  an- 
swered before.  Yes,  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  may  end  up  in  an  adver- 
sary relationship  with  another  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government,  but  that  al- 
ready happens.  It  is  nothing  new  for  the 
Department  of  the  Defense  and  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Admtolstration  to  appear 
before  other  agencies  to  proceedtogs 
where  they  have  an  interest.  It  is  also  not 
out  of  the  ordinary  to  have  two  Federal 
agencies  ttddng  conflicting  positions  on 
public  Issues,  as  have  the  Depcutments 
of  Justice  and  Commerce  on  the  issue  of 
patent  rights  in  federally  subsidized  en- 
ergy research  and  development. 

It  is  also  true  that  occasionally  there 
may  be  a  conflict  between  various  con- 
sumer interests,  to  the  field  of  trade  for 
example.  However,  an  advocate  tries  to 
determtoe  a  position  that  will  best  serve 
the  broadest  range  of  toterests.  Where 
that  cannot  be  done,  the  advocate  must 
try  to  reconcile  conflicting  Interests.  The 
CPA  is  being  asked  to  do  no  more  than 
is  asked  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, for  example,  when  it  must  testify 
on  legislation  that  may  affect  big  busi- 
nesses and  small  bustoesses  differently. 
Furthermore,  conflicts  between  con- 
sumers arise  to  only  a  small  percentage 
of  cases.  No  consumer  benefits  by  false 
advertising.  No  ccaisumer  benefits  from 
hazardous  products. 

Will  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
unduly  burden  bustoessmen?  There  are 
numerous  protections  from  irresponsible 
action  by  the  CPA  written  toto  the  pro- 


posed legislation,  some  of  which  I  have 
already  mentioned.  However,  it  is  clear 
that  some  businesses  have  been  engaged 
in  fraudulent  activities,  have  used  mls- 
leadtog  advertising,  have  marketed  haz- 
ardous products.  Is  it  unreasonably  bur- 
densome for  the  Government  to  protect 
the  consumer  against  those  bustoessmen? 

Ftoally,  let  me  potot  out  that  we  are 
discusstog  here  a  fairly  small  agency. 
The  bill  authorizes  "such  sums  as  may  be 
required,"  and  the  committee  estimates 
the  cost  at  about  $10  million  a  year.  It  is 
not  likely  that  such  an  agency  will  be 
out  harasstog  too  many  honest  busi- 
nessmen. It  is  going  to  have  its  hands 
full  just  trytog  to  handle  the  most  fla- 
grant cases  that  come  before  it. 

No  one  who  has  followed  the  path  of 
the  regulatory  process  to  Washtogton 
can  believe  that  the  consumer  is  pres- 
ently being  protected  adequately  by  the 
many  agencies  and  commissions  that  are 
supposed  to  regulate  bustoess  but  to 
fact  are  regulated  by  them. 

The  bill  before  us  today  can  provide 
that  protection.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation,  and  to  oppose  aU 
weakening  amendments  so  that  we  can 
at  last  create  an  agency  to  fight  for  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  have 
already  spoken  so  persuasively  to  favor  of 
H.R.  13163,  which  establishes  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  of  todependent 
status  wlthto  the  executive  arm  of  Gov- 
ernment. This  leigslatiiHi  is  truly  a  land- 
mark in  buyer-seller  relations  in  this 
country.  It  recognizes  the  obligation  that 
Government  has  to  protect  to  some  basic 
way  the  American  consumer  from  mis- 
representation, chicanery,  smd  substand- 
ard goods.  In  imrticular,  it  attempts  to 
provide  toformation  to  the  consumer 
which  will  enable  him  to  purchase  more 
wisely  and  conserve  more  often. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency,  as 
it  wiU  be  called,  will  have  four  prtoclpal 
roles:  It  must  represent  the  toterests 
of  consumers  before  Federal  agencies 
and  to  the  courts.  It  will  process  con- 
sumer complatots  and  tovoke  action  by 
other  Federal  agencies  where  necessary. 
It  will  provide  an  information  service 
relative  to  all  products  and  services. 
Finally,  it  will  suIVise  the  Congress  on 
matters  affecting  consumer  toterests. 

The  powers  the  CPA  will  have  to  per- 
form these  duties  will  tovolve  toter- 
rogatory  ixiwer  euid  the  ability  to  appear 
to  an  amicus  curae  status  before  Federal 
courts  pursuant  to  seeking  judicial  re- 
view of  decisions  by  other  Federal 
agencies.  To  the  degree  that  it  employs 
its  powers,  the  CPA  will  perform  what 
is  essentially  an  ombudsman's  task  to 
representing  citizens  rights  against  even 
the  Government  itself.  This  is  a  bold 
and  fsu:- reaching  experiment  which  will 
have  implications  to  many  aspects  of 
consumer -vendor  relations.  Yet  It  comes 
at  a  time  when  ever  higher  prices  and 
declining  real  tocome  make  viable,  well 
founded  choices  by  our  citizens  a  vital 
priority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  the  bill  now 
before  us  is  a  strong  one.  It  is  a  measure 
nonetheless  which  will  not  allow  the 
haphazard  or  willful  disclosure  of  trade 


secrets  or  other  confidential  informa- 
tion. At  a  cost  of  an  estimated  $10  mll- 
Uon  per  year,  we  will  have  afforded  the 
consumers  of  this  country  the  very  real 
possibility  of  saving  many  times  that 
amount  to  careful  choices,  made  from 
a  worthwhile  selection.  In  addition  to 
the  abundance  that  has  so  long  distto- 
gulshed  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
we  will  have  helped  Insure  that  from 
our  abundance  tdl  will  prosper  to  their 
dealings— be  they  buyers  or  sellers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  for  this  legis- 
lation is  long  since  due.  The  arguments 
for  and  against  have  been  vented  to 
both  this  Congress  and  to  the  last.  I 
am  convtoced  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  have 
rightly  gaged  the  need  for  consumer 
protection  to  voting  so  convtocingly  for 
this  measure.  I  urge  its  passage  without 
amendment. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  is  tlae  expression  of  a  long  over- 
due congressional  commitment  to  the 
rights  of  the  American  consumer.  Pas- 
sage of  the  legislation  will  slgna^.  our 
recognition  that  the  Government  and  all 
its  entities  spring  from  and  do  to  fact 
belong  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
should  be  keeping  the  public  toterest 
paramount  to  all  official  deliberations. 
Those  bustoess  toterests  opposing  the  act 
are  doing  nothing  less  thar.  «ctempttog  to 
deny  to  the  people  an  effective  advocate 
to  Government  proceedings  substantially 
affecting;  their  rights,  an  advocacy  which 
those  same  special-toterest  groups  al- 
ready enjoy  for  themselves. 

Apart  from  the  efforts  of  Members  of 
this  body  to  represent  the  broader  toter- 
ests of  their  constituents,  there  Is  no  to- 
strument  of  Government  presently  man- 
dated to  protect  the  public  to  the  com- 
plex and  often  obscure  proceedings  of 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  from  time 
to  time  seized  upon  an  issue  on  behalf  of 
the  public  toterest,  but  we  have  never 
given  that  agency  sufficient  funds  to 
range  across  the  whole  spectrum  of  the 
massive  Federal  bureaucracy. 

In  fact,  it  is  an  todlctment  of  our  to- 
ability  to  pass  such  legislation  for  two 
Congresses  that  present  efforts  to  rep- 
resent consumers  are  largely  conducted 
by  volunteer  nonprofit  private  organiza- 
tions. The  Consumer  Protection  Act  will 
remedy  that  deficiency  by  finally  creating 
an  institutionalized  ombudsman  to  rep- 
resent, respond  to,  and  seek  redress  for 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  who  have 
no  organized  lobby  pursuing  their  toter- 
ests here  to  Washington. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1974 
will  create  a  new  agency  to  serve  as  con- 
sumer advocate  to  all  Federal  proceed- 
ings, to  receive  and  tovestlgate  consimier 
complaints,  to  gather  and  publicize  to- 
formation on  consumer  products  and 
services,  and  to  advise  the  President  and 
Congress  on  consumer  toterests,  spedfi- 
csJly  regarding  legislative  recommenda- 
tions. 

Some  of  these  functions,  such  as  prod- 
uct testtog,  are  already  being  performed 
by  one  Government  agency  or  another, 
but  public  access  to  the  results  has  al- 
ways been  impeded  as  much  as  possible 
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by  eq^ectal  Interest  advocates  with  close 
ttes  built  up  over  years  of  relationships 
with  Government  bodies  and  officials.  The 
Ptecdom  of  Information  Act  was  one 
effort  to  loosen  up  the  secrecy  of  the 
bm«aucT«cy,  but  that  statute  of  course 
requires  affirmative  action  by  an  in- 
terested citizen,  whereas  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  will  have  a  continuing 
and  prominent  mandate  to  follow  Gov- 
ernment activities  and  give  the  widest 
public  dissemination  to  developments  of 
Interest  to  the  consuming  public. 

This  legislation  wlU  authorl«e  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  to  intervene  In  formal  and  in- 
formal proceedings  of  the  Government,  to 
communicate,  advise,  protest,  and  re- 
quest consultations  with  ai^roprlate  of- 
flctakls.  It  will  make  subpena  power  avail- 
able to  the  CPA.  and  enable  it  to  Intro- 
duce evidence  in  an  hearings,  examine 
and  cross-examine  witnesses,  submit  oral 
«nd  written  arguments,  lAd  initiate  ac- 
tion where  a  legitimate  oitfbsumer  right 
is  beijog  denled-or  abused.  Any  Federal 
agency  retaring  CPA's  request  for  actlap 
must^tate  tts  reasons  In  writing  for  thp 
permanent  record,  and  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  may  then  seek  ]udi 
dal  review  of  such  failure  to  act. 

Itxe  new  Agency  will  be  eBapowered  U* 
appear  as  a  friend  of  the  court  tn  pro- 
ceedlngB  hivolvtng  attempts  to  levy  flnas 
or  forfeitures  and  may  also  appear  as 
amlens  curiae  In  Federal  court  cases, 
though  It  would  be  denied  Intorogatory 
rights  in  both  tostanees.  The  CPA  will 
have  access  to  all  Government  documents 
and  records  preeoitly  available  to  the 
public  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tloo  Act.  but  it  win  also  be  able  to  procure 
certain  confidential  information  it  deems 
necessary  If  stu^  information  would  nor- 
mally be  obtainable  through  c(»Dpulsory 
process. 

In  keeping  with  its  statutory  role,  the 
consumer  Protectiixi  Agency  itself  will 
be  as  public  as  poasible  in  its  activities 
and  with  its  records.  <ifflnsumer  com- 
plaint* will  be  leqpt  on  file  in  public  read- 
ing rocms  and  be  ruuHly  available,  along 
with  the  record  of  actions  undertaken  in 
respoDse  to  those  complaints.  It  will  not 
conduct  product  tests  itseU,  but  will  be 
authorized  to  have  such  tests  conducted 
by  amxroprlate  agencies  and  then  to  pub- 
lidae  the  results  ot  such  testing. 

Only  the  activities  of  the  CIA.  the  FBI. 
and  the  National  Security  Agency — 
along  with  natiixial  security  and  intd- 
llgence  functions  of  the  Atonic  Energy 
OcmmdsBloa  and  the  Departments  at 
State  and  Defense— will  be  exempt  fnnn 
the  scrutiny  of  the  CPA,  which  outside 
of  these  specific  areas  may  even  become 
Involved  in  Government  procurement  or 
contract  negotiations  upon  a  showing  of 
a  substantial  oonsnmer  interest. 

I  believe  that  thl3  legislation  Is  neces- 
sary, and  I  am  convinced  that  it  Is  com- 
prehensive enough  to  bring  Into  being 
a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  with  real 
teeth  and  with  a  strong  congressional 
mandate  to  represent  the  public  interest 
at  all  levels  of  the  government,  lliere 
are  signs  of  an  Increasing  alienation  of 
the  American -people  from  the  activities 
of  a  FMeral  Government  which  appears 
to  them  ever  more  remote  and  leas  re- 
Qwnslve  to  the  public  thterest.  The  Con- 


sumer Protection  Act  of  1974  is  an  im- 
portant bridge  to  regaining  the  public 
confidence  without  which  government  is 
irrelevant.  I  urge  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  approval  for  this  measure. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  CliBirman,  I  rise  to 
speak  In  support  of  H.R.  13163  to  estab- 
lish a  Craisumer  Protection  Agency.  This 
is  a  good  bill,  on  behalf  of  a  cause  which 
I  believe  will  soon  become  one  of  the  most 
important  domestic  issues:  the  rights 
of  the  consumer. 

The  bill  recognizes  the  need  for  better, 
more  organized  promotion  of  consimier 
Interests,  and  pinpoints  where  this  effort 
must  begin:  In  the  all  important  process 
of  administrative  decislDmnaking  in  the 
Federal  Government.  Clearly,  the  private 
citizen  does  not  have  the  resources  to 
pursue  his  own  and  his  fellow  citizens' 
interests  with  great  refularity.  It  costs 
to  much  jnoney.  Nor  does  the  private 
citizen  have  the  resources  for  ferreting 
out  the  innumberable  instances  of  con- 
sumer abuse.  What  he  needs  Is  a  lobby 
right  at  the  center  of  power  which  can 
represent  his  interest  both  by  finding  the 
abuse  in  the  first  place,  and  then  pursu- 
ing it  with  the  resources  needed  to  reach 
a  Just  resolution. 

The  creation  of  an  independent  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  win  do  these 
two  important  things  very  weU.  Neces- 
sarily, any  such  agency  must  have  broad 
power  to  Intervene  in  aU  agency  pro- 
ceedings, and  this  biU  gives  the  agency 
tliat  right.  Necessarily,  any  such  agency 
must  know  the  issues  of  concern  to  the 
citizens  it  wlU  speak  for.  This  bill  meets 
this  requirement  by  making  the  Con- 
simier Protection  Agency  the  focus  to 
receive,  evaliiate,  and  resp<md  to  con- 
sumer complaints,  as  weU  as  to  be  the 
transmitter  of  these  complaints  to  other 
Federal  agencies  for  action. 

These  two  functions,  advocacy  and 
complaint  hsmdllng,  will  concentrate  In 
one  place  a  considerable  degree  of  ex- 
pertise on  the  whole  range  of  consumer 
problems.  It  is  therefore  right  that  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  proposed 
in  the  blU  be  the  prime  source  of  con- 
tinuing Information  on  consumer  mat- 
ters. Accordingly,  the  bill  makes  the 
agency  responsible  for  gathering,  evalu- 
ating, and  disseminating  Information 
beneficial  to  consumer  products  and  serv- 
ices. It  is  also  right  that  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  be  ttie  poUcymaking 
adviser  to  the  President  and  Congress 
on  consumer  affairs.  The  proposed 
agency  will  have  a  monopoly  of  expe- 
rience and  information  and  Is,  therefore, 
weU  suited  to  the  position. 

For  all  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned, 
I  believe  this  is  a  sound  and  sensible  biU. 
But  that  does  not  completely  cover  the 
question.  We  are,  after  all,  proposing  to 
create  another  Federal  bureaucracy  at  a 
time  when  we  have  too  many  agencies 
and  departments  intrucing  into  the  hves 
of  our  citizens  and  trying  to  govern  in 
the  midst  of  a  complex  maze  of  confilct- 
Ing  Government  bodies.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that,  when  we  can  do  without 
another  Federal  agency,  we  should. 

But  the  cause  of  consomers  Is  not  Just 
another  cause.  It  Is,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
capable  of  becoming  and  probably  wDl 
become,  one  of  the  top  <iomestic  issues  in 


this  country.  It  wiU  do  so,  I  believe,  be- 
cause it  Is  a  cause  whose  success  affects 
everyone.  We  are  aU  consimiers,  whether 
we  be  businessmen,  lawyers,  doctors,  or 
politicians.  There  are  really  no  divisions 
of  interest  on  the  question  of  the  rights 
of  ccmsumers.  What  benefits  one  is  sure 
to  benefit  aU. 

We  must,  I  think,  recognize  that  in  a 
time  when  the  Uvlng  standard  of  our 
coxmtry,  high  as  it  is,  is  being  eroded  by 
inflation  that  the  value  received  for  the 
money  spent  by  our  citizens  Is  an  impor- 
tant question.  It  is  not  Just  important 
In  terms  of  purchasing  the  necessities  of 
life,  but  in  terms  of  fundamental  fair- 
ness. A  purchase  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  con- 
tract which  both  parties  fulfill.  There  is 
no  justice  when  the  buyer  must  meet  his 
side  of  the  bargain,  but  the  seller  is  not 
compelled  to  meet  his.  Ttiis  breeds  a  dis- 
respect for  law  and  a  contempt  for  fair- 
ness that  is  intolerable  in  our  free  so- 
ciety. Consxmaers  do  n^  have  enough 
rights  and  remedies  today  to  Insure  a 
mutual  and  fairly  observed  bargain.  Only 
a  massive  consumer  protection  effort 
such  as  the  one  mandltted  in  the  bill 
imder  consideration  today  can  do  the 
job. 

Moreover,  we  should  not  neglect  the 
problems  of  safety  involved  in  the  in- 
terests of  consumers.  Every  man,  woman 
and  child  who  buys  a  .product  in  this 
coimtry  ought  to  have  ain  absolute  right 
against  injxuy  to  them  by  that  product 
as  a  result  of  someone  else's  mistake  or 
carelessness.  We  must  value  life  over 
property  if  we  are  to  be  a  Just  socie^. 

It  is  clear,  thai,  that  the  cause  is  im- 
portant. And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
among  those  of  us  who  make  the  laws 
in  this  coimtry  about  the  effectiveness 
of  lobbying  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the 
right  place.  Often  we  make  laws  on  the 
basis  of  insufficient  information  because 
some  interest  or  causQ  goes  unrepre- 
sented. Today,  as  aU  of  UB  know,  the  con- 
sumer's cause,  the  puttie's  cause,  goes 
unrepresented  except  Iiy  the  overbur- 
dened member  of  the  legislature  himself. 
There  is  no  other  alternative  than  to 
create  an  institution  which  wiU  serve 
that  cause  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
quickly  pass  this  legislation  and  put  a 
weapon  into  the  hand9  of  the  people 
with  which  they  can  gain  their  Just 
rights. 

Ms.  JORDAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  today,  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agmcy  Act,  has  been  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  before  and  few 
new  substantive  issues,  pro  or  con  have 
emerged  in  the  interim.  The  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  are  the  same  now  as  they  were 
in  1970:  An  independent  agency,  fiscal- 
ly autonomous  from  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  headed  by  an  Ad- 
ministrator appointed  W  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  granted 
standing  to  obtain  judicial  review  of  any 
agency  action  reviewable  under  law,  au- 
thorized to  collect  and  disseminate  infor- 
mation on  its  own  initiative,  capable  of 
representing  itself  in  aU  Judicial  proceed- 
ings, and  commissicKied  to  act  on  con- 
sumer complaints. 

What  has  changed,  and  changed  dras- 
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tically,  since  this  bill  was  last  before  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  the  plight  of 
the  consumer.  We  have  seen  the  U.S. 
Government  sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion without  any  concerted  attempt  to  de- 
termine the  resulting  impact  on  the 
American  family.  We  have  witnessed  a 
diminution  of  antitrust  investigations  in 
the  energy  and  transportation  industries, 
and  we  hear  only  after  the  fact,  of  de- 
cisions emanating  from  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council — decisions  which  adversely 
affect  our  pocketbooks  the  very  day  we 
learn  of  them.  A  viable  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  would  be  able  to  rQ)re- 
sent  consumers  inside  the  Government 
and  mitigate  some  of  those  costly  deci- 
sions. Only  with  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  Consumer  Protection  Agency  wiU 
F^eral  agencies  think  twice  before  de- 
nying  due  administrative  process,  limit- 
ing public  participation,  cloemg  meet- 
ings, and  announcing  decisions  without 
prior  notification  in  the  form  oi  proposed 
rules. 

■nie  House  Government  Operations 
Committee,  under  the  leadership  of  its 
distinguished  chairman,  has  reported  to 
the  floor  a  bill  which  I  fully  support.  The 
basic  concept  of  the  biU  is  centered  m 
section  6,  enabling  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  represent  the  interests  of 
consumers  m  Federal  agency  proceedings 
and  activities.  The  Administrator  will 
have  the  authority  to  represent  the  con- 
sumer before  Federal  agencies  during 
both  formal  and  informal  proceedings. 
Just  as  a  corporation  or  an  individual 
may  request  a  conference  with  Federal 
agencies  in  order  to  discuss  pending  pol- 
icies. The  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
will  have  the  same  opportunity  to  request 
a  conference  on  behalf  of  the  consumer. 
I  do  not  brieve  such  authority  wiU  cause 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  to,  un- 
necessarily, meddle  in  the  ongoing  affairs 
of  Federal  agencies.  The  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  is  not  to  be  a  watchdog 
bak  a  responsible  advocate  of  consumer 
interests. 

One  of  the  issues  which  the  committee 
faced,  and  which  will  be  before  the  House 
in  the  form  of  amendments,  is  the  issue 
of  judicial  review.  The  basic  question  is 
whether  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
should  have  the  right  to  appeal  an  agency 
decision  when  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  was  not  a  party  to  the  decision  at 
a  prior  time.  Amendments  may  be  con- 
sidered which  would  restrict  CPA's  right 
to  judicial  review  to  only  those  cases  in 
which  the  CPA  participated  in  the  Fed- 
eral agency  proceeding  below.  I  believe 
the  Congress  would  unnecessarily  be  re- 
stricting the  rights  of  an  aggrieved  indi- 
vidual, or  the  Federal  agency  authorized 
to  act  in  his  behalf,  if  such  an  amend- 
ment were  adopted.  As  pointed  out  by 
both  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
the  Administrative  Conference,  to  deny 
access  to  the  courts  to  a  party  aggrieved 
by  a  Federal  agency  decision  just  because 
that  party  did  not  participate  in  a  prior 
administrative  proceeding  may  be  a  de- 
nial of  due  process.  Although  it  has  been 
alleged  that  the  biU  would  confer  the  un- 
precedented status  of  a  permanent  ag- 
grieved party  and  thus  standing  in  the 
courts,  to  CPA.  I  fail  to  see  any  such  lan- 
guage In  the  bill.  If  the  party  is  not  ag- 


grieved, why  would  he  seek  court  review 
in  the  first  place?  If  the  party  is  ag- 
grieved, should  the  Congress  deny  him 
access  to  the  courts  merely  because  he  is 
a  consumer  who  did  not  participate  in  a 
prior  administrative  proceeding?  I  think 
not.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  any 
amendments  which  restrict  the  CPA's 
rights  of  judicial  review. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  a  measure  identical  to  this 
bill  before  us,  HJi.  13163,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee that  favorably  reported  it,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  this  long 
overdue  consumer  protection  legislation 
win  be  overwhelmingly  accepted  and 
adopted  without  any  weakening  amend- 
ments. 

It  seems  ironic,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
when  we  hear  so  much  talk  these  days 
about  equal  rights  and  justice,  and  when 
every  group  and  organization  is  demand- 
ing equaUty  of  treatment  before  the  law 
and  a  listMiing  ear  within  the  Halls  of 
Government,  the  largest  single  group, 
the  consumer,  has  never  had,  and  does 
not  now  have,  equal  representation 
within  our  Federal  Government.  A  few 
years  ago,  you  may  recaU,  the  late  Sena- 
tor Robert  P.  Kennedy,  reminded  us  of 
this  fact  when  he  pointed  out,  that  busi- 
ness has  the  Department  of  Commerce 
representing  it,  the  farmer  has  the  De- 
pi^tment  of  Agriculture,  workers  have 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  most 
other  groups  have  effective  lobbyists  to 
speak  for  them  but  the  consumer  must 
rely  entirely  upon  the  Congress. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  let  us  also  re- 
member the  American  public's  right  to 
be  free  from  unnecessary  and  unreason- 
able risks  and  injuries.  The  discussion 
that  has  already  taken  place  here  clearly 
indicates  that  the  Americsui  consumer 
has,  for  too  long  and  in  too  many  m- 
stances,  been  plagued  with  products  that 
are  unsafe  and  transactions  that  are  un- 
fair. Reliabihty  and  dependability,  in  too 
many  situations,  are  forgotten  qualities. 
Thus  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
now  is  the  time  for  this  House  to  take 
the  necessary  steps,  to  effectively  and 
reasonably  correct  the  situation. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  are  not  alone 
in  our  concern.  A  very  large  number  of 
labor,  consumer,  senior  citizen,  and 
wcHnen's  groups  share  this  concern  and 
support  the  bill's  passage. 

Adoption  of  the  legislation  would  re- 
sult in  the  creation  of  a  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  as  an  independent  and 
nonregulatory  agency  within  the  execu- 
tive branch,  which  would  be  authorized 
to  represent  the  interests  of  consumers 
in  proceedings  and  activities  of  Federal 
agencies,  within  certain  limits.  Also,  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  would  be 
authorized  to  gather,  develop  and  dis- 
seminate information  that  is  relevant  to 
consumer  products,  services,  and  prob- 
lems. 

In  the  light  of  our  very  recent  experi- 
ence with  legislative  difficulties  arising 
out  of  the  lack  of  specific  information 
about  oil  and  fuel  supplies  and  reserves, 
this  authority  and  service  alone.  Mr. 
Chahman,  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to 
warrant  our  favorable  Judgment.  The  bill 
would  further  authorize  the  Consumer 


Protection  Agency  to  receive,  evaluate 
and  respond  to  consumer  complaints, 
and  where  necessary  refer  such  com- 
plaints to  other  agencies  for  their  ap- 
propriate action.  Finally  it  would  seek 
to  promote  testing  and  research  by  other 
agencies  in  the  interest  of  improved  con- 
sumer products  and  services. 

In  advocating  this  legislation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to  imply  fault 
or  criticism  of  the  very  large  responsible 
majority  within  our  business  community. 
We  recognize  and  commend  the  consci- 
entious effort  they  make  to  manufacture 
and  produce  goods  that  are  safe  and  de- 
pendable, and  conduct  their  affaire  hon- 
estly and  fairly.  This  biU  is  not  directed 
toward  them.  Rather  it  is  simply  and 
solely  directed  toward  the  unprincipled 
and  unscrupulous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  will  show 
that  in  the  past  I  have  supported  similar 
legislation  and  because  of  my  abiding  in- 
terest in  the  consumer,  I  am  again  urg- 
ing the  House  to  place  the  consumer  on 
a  more  equal  footing  with  the  seller.  By 
approval  of  this  biU.  we  wlU  be  giving 
the  consumers  a  voice  for  their  legiti- 
mate concerns,  and  an  instrument 
wherein  they  can  seek  Justice;  we  wtQ 
be  providing  an  effective  means  for  re- 
ducing and  preventing  injuries  associ- 
ated with  harmful  and  vmsafe  products; 
we  will  be  protecting  the  conscientious 
and  fair  minded  business  community 
from  the  unprincipled  and  unscrupulous; 
and  finally  we  will  be  making  it  possible 
for  the  American  people  to  renew  their 
faith  and  confidence  in  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  Therefore,  I  hope  that  this 
bill  will  be  promptly  and  resoundingly 
adopted  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  need 
for  the  creation  of  a  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency,  as  proposed  in  HJl.  13163, 
is  urgent.  In  recent  years  public  aware- 
ness of  consumer  rights  has  skyrocketed. 
The  findings  of  various  consumer  advo- 
cacy groups  have  received  much  atten- 
tion. I  doubt  that  this  House  will  fail  to 
create  a  consumer  agency  m  the  face  of 
the  public's  interest  in  protecting  itself 
from  many  of  the  ill  effects  of  our  mas- 
sive, corporate  production  system.  The 
question  before  this  House  is  whether  the 
public  will  be  provided  with  that  pro- 
tection by  a  strong,  effective  agency,  or 
whether  it  will  merely  be  placated  with 
an  agency  empowered  to  be  little  more 
than  a  public  relations  organization. 

HJl.  13163  provides  a  major  begin- 
ning of  what  is  necessary  to  empower  a 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  to  effec- 
tively contribute  on  the  Federal  level  to 
the  protection  of  the  American  consum- 
er. Under  H.R.  13163,  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  would  represent  consum- 
er interests  m  formal  and  informal 
Federal  agency  proceedings.  It  could  re- 
quest subpenas  and  the  initiation  of  pro- 
ceedings— but  only  through  a  Federal 
agency  which  would  have  the  option  to 
decline  the  request.  Under  this  bffl.  the 
CPA  would  have  the  right  to  sedt  Judi- 
cial review  of  any  Federal  agency's  ac- 
tions with  certain  limitations  indudlhS 
a  provision  that  the  new  agency  must 
petition  the  Federal  agency  for  recon- 
sideration of  the  disputed  action  before 
it  can  Institute  Judicial  proceedings. 
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Although  my  own  feeling  is  that  the 
Agericy  needs  strong  powers,  these  limi- 
tations are  the  result  of  an  exemplary  In- 
stance of  the  kind  of  compromise  so  nec- 
essary to  the  functioning  of  this  Con- 
gress. I  commend  the  success  of  Chair- 
man HoLinxLD  and  Mr.  Rosenthal  In 
fusing  their  differing  legislative  ap- 
proaches to  this  matter.  Unfortunately 
there  are  those  who  do  not  subscribe  to 
the  spirit  of  compromise  with  which  this 
bill  Is  offered.  The  weakening  amend- 
ments which  have  been  offered  for  this 
bill  would  ftilly  emasculate  the  Agency. 
Mr.  Baowif's  substitute  amendment 
would  force  the  CPA  to  lean  on  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  deprive  the  new 
Agency  of  any  independence  by  forcing  it 
to  draw  litigation  services  from  that  De- 
I)artment.  It  would  severely  limit  the 
CPA's  ability  to  gather  information  by 
taking  away  the  Agency's  ability  to  use 
interrogatory  power.  Tht  substitution 
amendment  would  drastically  limit  the 
CPA's  power  to  request  Judicial  review 
and  would  relegate  the  Agency  to  amicus 
status  in  Federal  agency  proceedings  as 
well  as  In  court.  I  would  like  to  mention 
my  pleasure  over  the  House's  acceptance 
of  the  amendment  proposed  by  Ms. 
Abzuo  banning  sex  discrimination. 

Mr.  BaowN's  substitute  amendment 
and  the  other  amendments  offered  to 
back  up  spedflc  sections  of  the  substi- 
tute represent  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
special  business  Interests  to  subvert  a 
compromise  bill  whose  provisions  are  de- 
manded and  needed  by  the  public  and  the 
Individual  consumer.  The  administration 
has  privately  tried  to  pressure  HJl. 
I3l63's  sponsors  into  altering  the  bill, 
while  the  administration's  Assistant  for 
Consumer  Affairs  has  publicly  offered 
support  for  the  unamMided  bni.  The  ad- 
ministration knows  what  the  vast  major- 
ity of  people  want  and  need,  but  privately 
it  has  bowed  to  the  same  Interests  which 
are  trying  to  txim  this  needed  and  poten- 
tially effective  agency  into  a  powerless 
bureaucracy.  Labor,  women's  groups, 
ecologlsts.  consumer  advocates,  and 
sailor  cltljsens'  organizations  support  this 
legislation.  The  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
icans are  frustrated  consmners,  they  de- 
serve effective  protection.  The  Congress 
must  not  let  them  down. 

Mr.  WOLFP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13163,  the  Consumer 
Protection  Act.  As  one  who  has  cosp<Hi- 
sored  legislation  to  create  a  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  during  the  past  two 
Convenes.  I  feel  the  time  is  long  over- 
due for  American  consumers  to  have 
someone  to  represent  them  before  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  before  the  courts.  For 
the  past  two  Congresses,  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  House  and  Senate  has 
supported  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent CPA.  and  yet  the  effort  became 
bogged  down  by  a  Senate  filibuster  In  the 
92d  Congress  and  by  the  House  Rules 
Committee  in  the  91st.  It  is  time  now  for 
meaningful  compromise  that  will  lead  to 
action  on  beiiaU  of  the  Nation's 
conaumeys, 

K>th  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Roskxthal)  and  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Ctovemment  Op- 
erations Committee  (Mr.  Hournoji) 
must  be  commended  for  their  efforts  In 


working  together  to  get  this  bill  on  to  the 
House  floor.  They  have  succeeded  in 
working  together  to  get  this  bill  on  to  the 
the  administration's  major  objections 
while  protecting  the  right  of  consumers 
to  be  represented  by  an  effective  suid 
strong  CPA — hardly  an  easy  task.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  recent  reports  indicat- 
ing that  the  administration  is  b8u;klng 
away  from  this  bill  are  inaccurate;  there 
is  very  little  more  the  Bouse  can  do  to 
show  that  it  is  willing  to  cooperate  in 
good  faith  with  the  administration  with- 
out betrasrlng  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  past  year,  with  its 
fuel  shortages,  food  shortages,  raw  ma- 
terial shortages  and  ran4>ant  Inflation  in 
every  sector,  has  created  more  frustration 
for  Americsm  consiuners  than  during  any 
other  period  I  can  remember.  They  feel 
they  have  nowhere  to  turn  for  redress  of 
grievances  or  even  to  get  answers  to  the 
many  legitimate  questions  that  confront 
them  in  today's  complex  marketplace. 
The  American  consumer's  dlsgrunUe- 
ment.  which  is  Justified,  reflects  adversely 
upon  what  Is  supposed  to  be  our  fair  and 
efficient  free  market  economy.  We  have 
idways  prided  ourselves  upon  our  free 
enterprise  system;  yet,  it  will  be  seriously 
imdermined  if  it  does  not  enjoy  the  con- 
fidence smd  trust  of  the  bu3^1ng  public.  By 
creating  a  strong  and  efEective  Consumer 
Protection  Agency,  we  not  only  respond 
to  the  needs  and  concents  of  the  Nation's 
consumers,  but  in  my  mind  we  also  act  to 
fortify  the  free  market  economy  which 
has  served  this  Nation  so  well  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  expanded  con- 
sumer education  programs,  coordination 
between  the  Federal.  Btate,  and  local 
governments  and  industry  to  foster  con- 
sumer programs  and  more  responsive- 
ness on  the  part  of  these  sectors  to  con- 
sumer interests.  Most  important,  we 
need  to  provide  a  channel  through  which 
consumers  can  be  assured  of  vigorous 
representatirai  and  protection.  The  bill 
we  are  considering  today  provides  all  of 
these  things;  at  the  same  time,  it  does 
not  Infringe  upon  the  rights  of  legiti- 
mate business  concerns. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Uie  creation  of  a 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  will  ulti- 
mately serve  to  foster  this  Nation's  eco- 
nomic growth,  by  creating  a  relationship 
between  industry  and  the  consimier  that 
is  based  on  mutual  trust  and  not  upon 
the  old  axion  of  "caveat  emptor."  I  urge 
my  colleagues  support  for  the  Constuner 
Protection  Act. 

Mr.  BRECJKENRIDQi:.  Mr.  CSialrman. 
the  postwar  prosperity  which  this  coun- 
try has  enjoyed  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion has  produced  a  consumer-oriented 
society  wherein  products  once  viewed  as 
luxiu-les  have  today  become  common 
household  items:  Teletlslon,  the  three- 
car  family,  and  boat  and  private  plane 
as  well  {Ls  hundreds  of  other  products 
have  become  a  part  of  our  way  of  life. 

While  there  has  been  a  plethora  of 
products  for  the  average  consumer,  his 
protection  from  predatory  practices  has 
been  In  relatively  shortsupply.  The  Con- 
simier Protection  Act  of  1974  constitutes 
landmark  legislation  in  providing  a  voice 
and  representation  for  the  constuner.  As 
a  former  Attorney  General  of  Kentucky, 


I  was  intimately  involved  In  the  develop- 
ment of  consumer  protection  programs 
at  the  State  and  local  levels.  I  give  my 
enthusiastic  support  to  the  measure  be- 
fore us  today.  ' 

Although  a  number  of  regulatory 
agencies  have  evolved  over  the  years  to 
oversee  various  industries  and  business 
practices,  the  relatlonshft)  between  gov- 
ernmental regulators  and  the  businesses 
which  they  regulate  have  long  aroused 
the  suspicions  of  consumers  groups  and 
private  citizens. 

As  Kentucky's  attorney  general  it  was 
my  privilege  to  contribute  to  the  drafting 
of  legislation  ultimately  making  it  pos- 
sible for  consumer  interests  to  be  repre- 
sented before  the  various  regulatory 
agencies  of  the  State.  Kentucky  today 
has  a  well  established  and  staffed  con- 
stuner protection  division  within  the  at- 
torney general's  office— an  independ- 
ently elected  office — ^which  can  be  made 
a  real  party  of  Interest  with  req^ect  to 
consumer  type  litigation. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  would 
create  at  the  national  lev«l  the  CPA  func- 
tion in  a  similar  manner.  The  proposed 
new  agency  would  act  as  an  institutional 
consmners'  advocate,  roaming  at  large 
throughout  the  Federal  Establishment 
with  the  power  to  intervene  in  such 
agency  proceedings  or  activities  as  might 
affect  the  Nation's  consumers.  It  would 
also  be  required  that,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, the  agency  be  given  advance 
notice  of  moves  affecting  consimMrs  In 
order  that  it  may  intervene  when  it 
chooses  to  do  so.  The  Agency  would  be 
supplied  with  subpena  powers  to  obtain 
documents  and  wilziesses  for  the  pro- 
ceedings and,  in  most  instances.  It  would 
be  empowered  to  serK  Judicial  review  of 
unfavorable  commission  rulings.  The 
Agency  would  also  be  authorized  to 
gather  informatirai  from  other  Federal 
agencies  and  non-Federal  sources  and  to 
conduct  its  own  conferences,  surveys, 
and  investigations  concerning  the  needs, 
Interests,  and  problems  of  consumers. 

If  I  understand  this  matter  correctly, 
the  administration  is  itself  divided  over 
this  bill;  whereas  White  House  consiuner 
affairs  advocate  Virginia  Knauer  has  an- 
noimced  her  support  of  (he  measure,  Mr. 
Roy  Ash,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  continues  to 
seek  revision  of  the  bill. 

The  months  of  hearings,  and  the  coop- 
eration on  all  sides  shown  In  the  com- 
mittee In  the  drawing  up  of  this  bill,  has 
produced  for  our  decislbn  an  eminently 
fair  and  reasonable  compromise  of  the 
conflicting  fears,  views,  and  Interests  of 
those  Involved.  The  CPA  shall  serve  as  a 
one-step  shop  to  our  citizenry's  frag- 
mented advocacy,  and  a  prod  in  helping 
refine,  sharpen,  and  improve  the  per- 
formance of  her  sister  agencies. 

I  wish  to  once  again  eommend  Repre- 
sentatives RoseiTTHAL,  HoLmxLD,  and 
HoRTON,  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  their  significant  efforts  and 
contribution  In  this  dlfQcult  area  of  con- 
sumer affairs. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
of  its  cosponsors  I  support  H.R.  13163, 
the  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1974. 
Before  proceeding  let  me  say  I  am  mind- 
ful that  there  have  beeh  expressed  fears 
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about  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  It  has 
been  argued  that  we  are  creating  another 
agency  that  may  become  a  burden  to 
business,  particularly  small  business.  I 
have  listened  to  these  arguments.  Like 
these  critics,  I  try  to  avoid  any  regula- 
tion which  is  unnecessarily  burdensome 
or  which  does  not  have  a  clear,  purpose- 
ful objective. 

But  the  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  has  no 
regulatory  powers.  The  new  administra- 
tor will  have  no  regulatory  powers.  He 
will  be  only  a  consumer  advocate.  The 
CPA.  is  no  more  or  no  less  than  a  voice 
for  the  consumer  before  other  regulatory 
agencies,  which  are  referred  to  in  the  bill 
as  host  agencies. 

At  present  consumers  have  little  to  say 
In  the  high  coimcils  of  Govemmlent  where 
decisions  are  made  daily  that  affect  their 
interest  in  the  marketplace.  No  matter 
how  those  opposed  to  this  bill  my  attempt 
to  portray  the  CPA  as  something  evil  all 
that  is  provided  is  that  when  regulatory 
agencies  are  making  rules  or  deciding 
issues  that  will  have  an  Impact  on  con- 
sumers, the  CPA.  is  empowered  to  say  to 
these  regulatory  agencies,  "be  sure  to 
take  Into  account  the  concerns  of  the 
ultimate  consumer." 

This  legislation  Is  to  give  a  voice  to 
the  (me  who  pushes  the  cart  at  the  su- 
permarket, the  one  who  pays  the  bill  at 
the  checkout  counter.  That  is  the  es- 
sence, or  the  spirit  or  the  sole  and  total 
objective  of  this  legislation. 

In  passing  it  should  be  observed  that 
if  there  was  much  wrong  or  much  that 
could  be  found  wrong  with  this  bill,  it 
should  have  siuf  aced  In  the  committee. 
The  vote  In  committee  was  37  to  3  with 
1  present.  Thirty-four  members  of  the 
committee  cosponsored  this  bill,  includ- 
ing miyself . 

While  the  administration  today  may 
not  enjoy  widespread  popularity,  this 
measure  is  nonetheless  supported  by  the 
present  administration.  Mrs.  Virginia 
Knauer  made  a  strong  endorsement  as 
late  as  March  1974.  Also  I  think  It  Is  slg- 
niflcant  that  such  great  merchandising 
organizations  as  Montgomery  Ward  and 
J.  C.  Penney  support  the  objectlvea  of 
this  legislation.  A  very  large  food  retailer. 
Giant  Poods,  Inc..  here  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  supports  this  legislation. 

Of  course,  some  business  organizations 
have  criticized  or  oppose  the  bill.  I  have 
studied  the  provisioins  of  this  measure. 
I  think  I  know  what  It  does  and  what 
it  does  not  do.  It  is  my  considered  ctm- 
clusion  that  honest  business  has  nothing 
to  fear.  Those  who  sell  shoddy  merchan- 
dise or  set  out  to  trim  or  to  trick  the 
consumer  will,  of  course,  not  be  com- 
forted by  this  legislation. 

It  is  for  the  foregoing  reasons  that  I 
have  no  fear  that  this  bill  will  do  either 
any  harm  or  adversely  affect  tiie  busi- 
ness community.  Why?  Because  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  businesses  op- 
erate in  a  fair  and  honest  manner.  It  is 
a  minority  of  businesses  that  engage  in 
unethical  practices.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  deter  such  actions  and  such 
practices. 

The  basic  feature  of  the  bill  is  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  agency,  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency,  in  the  execu- 


tive branch.  That  Agency  will  be  headed 
by  an  Administrator  at  the  appointment 
of  the  President.  Let  me  emphasize  that 
the  key  function  of  this  legislation  is 
consumer  representation.  It  is  not  a  r^u- 
latory  agency  but  a  consimier  advocate. 
While  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
may  appear  before  regulatory  agencies 
in  their  proceedings,  it  will  have  only 
the  rights  of  business  or  of  other  parties. 
The  Consumer  Protection  Agency  will  be 
compelled  to  observe  all  the  rules  and 
procedures  of  the  regulatory  agencies. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  subcommittee 
that  first  reported  out  this  measure  de- 
serves the  commendation  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  the  House  for  providing  that 
in  certain  instances  the  CPA  is  limited 
to  appearances  before  regulatory  agen- 
cies only  as  an  amicus  curiae.  "That  limi- 
tation is  provided  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  any  "dual  prosecution."  The  term 
"prosecution"  is  hardly  the  word  to  \ise 
because  the  provision  for  amicus  curisie 
in  those  cases  where  a  fine  or  forfeiture 
is  Involved  will  prevent  the  C!PA  from 
assiwiing  the  role  of  a  prosecutor  but 
instead  only  Uie  role  of  a  participant  in 
the  case.  This  means  only  the  right  to 
participate  for  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  these  days  of  escalat- 
ing inflation  it  seems  to  me  the  Congress 
should  promptly  pass  legislation  that  will 
give  the  consumer  advocate  more  author- 
ity than  the  now  limited  letterwritlng. 
This  is  about  all  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer 
can  do  at  the  present  time.  Those  who 
cut  comers  in  the  business  world  know 
that  is  about  all  that  can  be  done  at 
present  by  very  limited  consumer  agency 
now  In  the  T^^te  House.  This  new  leg- 
islation will  authorize  the  C!PA  to  receive, 
evaluate  and  proceed  to  act  on  consiuaer 
complamts  by  transmitting  them  to  the 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  and  to 
monitor  the  responses  and  assure  that 
action  is  taken.  The  complaint  of  the 
consumer  will  become  public  only  if  t^ 
complainant  has  not  requested  confiden- 
tiality and  only  after  the  party  com- 
plained against  has  had  60  days  to 
respond. 

The  fears  of  those  who  believe  that 
trade  secrets  or  financial  information 
would  be  made  accessible  to  competitors 
is  without  any  real  foundation.  The 
truth  is  that  the  agencies  may  doixy  such 
information  to  the  CPA  if  the  agency 
has  agreed  to  treat  such  information  as 
privileged  or  confidential.  That  is  the 
end  of  it,  put  differently,  it  would 
seem  that  the  matter  of  prlvlleg«i  or 
confidential  information  would  not  be 
obtainable  without  an  agreement.  This 
same  regulatory  agency  may  withhold 
such  information  from  CPA  unless  there 
is  an  agreement  in  writing  which  waives 
privilege  or  confidentiality. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  supported  the  3-year 
limitation  on  the  bill  which  was  not  a 
part  of  the  committee  version.  We  all 
have  high  hopes  of  the  successful  im- 
plementation of  this  legislation.  But  the 
wise  course,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  be  sine 
that  It  is  going  to  work  as  well  as  we 
hope  it  will.  The  best  way  to  assure  that 
is  to  provide  a  limitation  which  will  per- 
mit review  and  reenactment  rather  than 
to  have  an  open-end  measure.  Repeal  and 


amendment  could  or  might  be  much 
more  difficult  to  achieve  than  an  enacted 
extension  after  a  trial  period  of  3  years. 
This  time  should  provide  a  reasonable 
experience  of  the  success  or  faults  of  this 
legislation. 

I  also  supported  an  amendment  to  put 
a  greater  burden  of  proof  on  the  CPA. 
Certainly  this  agency  should  not  be  re- 
lieved of  the  ordinary  burden  of  proof 
which  is  required  of  an  sulvocate  or  a 
plaintiff  in  a  civil  proceeding.  It  only 
makes  sense  that  a  complainsmt  must  es- 
tablish with  reasonable  care  and  dili- 
gence the  justness  and  fairness  of  the 
complaint.  That  is  all  the  burden  of 
proof  means. 

Finally,  I  support  this  legislation  be- 
cause its  passage  means  that  Congress 
at  long  last  provides  the  machinery  for 
the  voice  of  the  consumer  to  be  heard. 
Put  somewhat  differently,  this  measure 
sets  up  a  voice  for  consumers  in  aU  the 
Government  regulatory  agencies  which 
for  so  long  in  so  many  instances  have 
neglected  or  omitted  to  consider  the  con- 
cerns of  the  ultimate  consumer. 


"h&r.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  we 
must  act  now  to  protect  the  American 
o(Hisumer. 

In  my  own  city  of  Boston,  prices  are 
skso-ocketlng. 

In  1  year,  Boston  food  costs  have 
Jumped  19  percent,  health  costs  4  per- 
cent, and  utilities  an  incredible  30  per- 
cent. 

And  all  this  at  a  time  when  housing 
costs  went  up  over  9  percent  and  the 
overall  cost-of-living  In  Boston  re- 
mained the  highest  in  the  Nation,  con- 
tinuing to  outstrip  such  notoriously  ex- 
pensive major  cities  such  as  Honolulu. 
San  Francisco,  and  New  York. 

T7TUJTTX8 

The  average  consumer  in  Boston  pays 
30  percent  more  for  electricity,  gas,  and 
oil  than  he  did  last  year. 

In  addition,  Boston's  average  home- 
owner is  paying  over  $50  more  this  year 
to  heat  his  house  by  gas  than  he  did  last 
year.  If  gas  prices  continue  to  go  up  at 
this  rate,  the  price  of  gas  heating  could 
double  in  10  years.  At  that  time  we  could 
be  paying  $1,000  a  year  for  gas  heating. 

Electricity  costs  many  Bostoniana 
twice  as  much  this  year  as  it  did  last 
year.  A  typical  Boston  consumer  paid  $27 
for  electricity  for  2  months  last  year, 
and  is  now  paying  $54  for  the  same  2- 
month  period. 

Boston  apartment  dwellers  are  even 
worse  off  than  Boston  homeowners. 

One  of  the  most  staggering  price  hikes 
has  been  on  the  price  of  residual  fuel 
oil.  the  product  most  frequently  used  to 
heat  apsutments  in  Boston.  The  price  is 
now  double  last  year's  levels  and  will  im- 
doubtedly  be  reflected  lu  higher  rents 
throughout  Boston  this  year. 

HEALTH  CAXZ 

The  cost  of  health  care  has  Jumped 
drastically  over  the  past  few  years  in 
Boston. 

A  semiprivate  room  in  Boston  City 
Hospital  cost  $95  in  1971.  Last  year  it 
cost  $105.  Now  It  costs  $132  a  day.  Tills 
is  an  increase  of  nearly  40  percent  in  3 
years. 
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Hie  avenge  length  of  a  stay  In  Boeton 
City  Hospital  Is  8  to  10  days.  For  this 
length  of  time,  the  cost  of  a  bed  alone 
runs  mtx  $1,000.  Doctor's  fees,  special 
care,  and  use  of  special  facilities  is  all 
extra.  The  total  cost  for  a  Q-day  hospital 
stay  couldte  ofver  $2,000. 

A  pstflmt  who  regulres  an  extended 
stay  can  easily  run  up  a  bill  over  $30,000. 

How  many  fomllles  have,  because  of 
medical  oostis,  lost  their  savings  or  their 
homes  we  can  never  really  know.  But  this 
I  do  know:  it  is  unconscionable  that  a 
serious  Utaiess  can  destroy  the  security  a 
man  woits  a  lifetime  to  build  for  hlm- 
sdf .  his  wife,  and  his  children. 

Thit  real  answer  is  the  kind  of  oom- 
irdienslve  health  Insurance  proposed  fay 
Senator  KsmnoT  and  R^tresentative 
OmiwriXHB,  wtoSsSb.  1  am  proud  to  have  co- 
sponsored. 

But  untU  such  a  plan  becomes  htw^- 
aod  even  after  such  a  plan  is  inaugu- 
rated—the Consumer  Protection  Agency 
would  iday  an  active  role  in  assuring  that 
Americans  receive  the  best  medical  care 
available  ttxl  guaranteelhg  that  no  ill- 
ness could  ever  again  destroy  an  Amer- 
ican fam^y. 

lOOD 


Six  months  ago  in  South  Boston,  we 
paid  65  centd  for  a  half  gallon  of  milk. 
Today  it  costs  74  cents. 

In  September,  we  paid  35  cents  for  a 
loaf  of  bread.  In  Jamaica  Plain,  that 
price  is  now  39  cents.  We  are  warned 
that  decreastog  supplies  of  grain  will 
force  these  v^ije»  stOl  hlgh». 

We  should  consider  how  different  this 
situation  might  be  if  a  Consiuner  Pro- 
tection Agency  had  existed  when  the 
Russian  wheat  deal  was  negotiated. 

TUs  entire  deal  was  entered  into  for 
the  benefit  of  grain  firms  and  specula- 
tors; no  one  in  Oovemment  spoke  for  the 
homemaker  who  would  have  to  cover 
these  huge  profits  every  time  die  went 
to  the  siipermarket. 

It  is  that  gap  which  we  can  fill  today 
by  creating  a  fully  independent  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  which  could 
have  opposed  Secretary  Butz  and  even 
taken  him  to  court  to  aXofi  this  project. 

"Hie  Agency  will  be  able  to  speak  for 
the  consumer  and  take  on  anycme — even 
another  Pederal  agency — when  our  in- 
terests are  at  stake. 


In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  brieve  that 
an  independent  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  could  respond  to  any  case  in 
which  the  consumer  is  unevenly  matched 
against  mif  air  situations. 

Certainly  there  should  have  been  a 
Ooosumer  Protection  Agency  at  the 
height  of  the  energy  crisis.  Last  winter 
we  paid  35  cents  for  a  i^on  of  gas.  Last 
week  I  paid  SO  cents  in  West  Roxbuiy. 

A  Consumer  Protection  Agency  could 
have  made  a  powerful  case  against  on 
companies  which  have,  in  some  cases, 
recorded  profit  increases  of  up  to  200 
percent  while  himminy  higher  prices  on 
our  use  of  fuel. 

A  Consumer  Protection  Agency  could 
also  idead  the  case  of  our  hard  pressed 
taxpayen.  A  taxpayer  in  my  district  who 
earns  $10,000  and  supports  a  wife  and 
two  children  paid  a  higher  tax  rate  last 
year  than  Texaco.  U  a  Consumer  Pro- 


tection Agency  were  to  truly  attack  un- 
fair and  discriminatory  practices,  it  could 
start  in  no  better  place  ttiEin  the  Internal 
Revalue  Code. 

Mr.  Chairman,  big  business  firms  do 
not  seem  to  care  about  the  consumer.  The 
Federal  Government  has  never  really 
taken  up  his  case.  Ev^  the  regulatory 
agencies  intended  to  protect  him  are 
more  often  the  servants  than  the  wat^- 
dogs  of  industry. 

We  can  bring  this  ^a  of  consumer 
neglect  to  an  end  by  voting  today  to 
create  a  truly  independent  Constmier 
Protection  Agency. 

As  President  Harry  Truman  once  said: 

The  only  people  in  America  who  don't 
bftve  %  lobby  In  Washington  are  the  people 
themaelves. 

This  would  be  their  lol^y. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  importance  of  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1974  should  not 
be  underestimated.  The  strong  support 
and  eQually  powerful  opposition  this 
measure  has  received  during  more  than 
12  years  of  consideration  are  key  indica- 
tors of  Its  significance.  H.R.  13183  has 
the  potential  to  cause  substantial  changes 
in  our  economic,  social,  and  political 
system. 

The  indepoident,  nooregidatory  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agencty  established  by 
this  legislation  would  feisure  that  con- 
sumers, probably  the  largest  and  most 
under-represented  grovp  in  America, 
have  some  recourse  for  their  complaints. 
The  CPA  would  be  authorized  to  repre- 
sent consumers  In  Federal  agency  pro- 
ceedings and  in  the  courts.  The  powers 
granted  to  the  eigency  by  this  bill  have 
been  very  carefully  designed  to  insure 
real  consumer  protecUcai  without  jeop- 
ardizing the  authority  of  other  branches 
of  the  Oovemmfflit. 

The  measure  we  are  now  considering  Is 
the  result  of  long  and  cafeful  compromise 
by  my  colleagues.  Congressman  Hou- 
nzLD  and  Congressman  RosxirrdAL.  Both 
Mr.  HoLiFizu>  and  Mr.  RoennHAL  have 
been  unstinting  in  their  dedication  to 
the  establishment  of  an  effective  con- 
sumer protection  agency,  fighting  out 
right  opposition  from  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration and  influentisil  corporation  lob- 
byists, and  resisting  weaker  alternatives 
that  would  offer  only. token  protections. 

Efforts  to  amend  this  bin  will  only 
play  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
used  their  influence  and  power  at  the  ex- 
pense of  consiuners.  A  CPA  could  have 
monitored  the  performance  of  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  durlhg  the  last  elec- 
tion; the  ITT  scandal,  the  milk  deal,  and 
the  Russian  wheat  sales  might  have  been 
prevented  or  nipped  in  the  bud.  Huge 
corporate  campaign  contributions  could 
have  been  questioned  and  even  stopped. 
This  agency,  representtaig  American  con- 
simiers  in  all  Oovemment  proceedings, 
will  give  them  clout  equal  to  that  of  busi- 
ness interests  whenever  Federal  decisions 
are  made  involving  the  health  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  public. 

I  therefore  support  HR.  13163  in  its 
present  form.  It  ^ould  be  passed  with- 
out amendment. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  additional  requests  fpr  time. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mt.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  request 


The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time.^  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follo^ws: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Repr&sentativea  of  the  tinited  States  of 
America  in  Conffveet  auem^led.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  fhB  "Coanuner  Protection 
Act  of  1974". 

AiaiTOMXMT  or  TBX  NATDU  OP  A  STTBSTITDTI 
a*TlBB>  BT   KB.  BBOWN   OF   OHIO 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  In  the  natK«  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  BaoMTM  ot  Otto:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  HJEt.  13163,  and 
Insert  the  provlslona  of  HJR,  13810,  as  follows: 

That  thj/s  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1974". 

BTATUCENT   OF  lixDIxnM 

Sec.  a.  The  Congreea  fltidA  that  the  in- 
terests of  consumers  are  Inadequately  rep- 
resented and  protected  wtthln  the  Federal 
Oovemment;  and  that  v^f/tava  representa- 
tion and  protection  of  the  Interests  of  con- 
siuners are  essential  to  the  fair  and  efficient 
f unctionmg  ot  a  free  market  economy. 

BTAIW.IKHlfaWT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hAntey  established  m 
an  Independent  agency  wlttxln  the  exeouttn 
branch  of  the  Qovemmeat  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency.  tTbe  Agency  shau  be 
headed  by  an  Administrator  who  shall  b* 
appointed  by  the  Preeldentk  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  be  •  perabn  who  by  reaaon 
of  training,  ezperlenee,  and  attainments  is 
exoeptlonaUy  qualified  to  represent  the  tn- 
terests  o€  oonsumera.  Tt^m  shaU  be  in  the 
Agency  a  Deputy  Administrator  who  ihall 
be  appointed  by  the  Preslctent,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Deputy  Administrator  shall  perform  such 
functions,  powers,  and  dfitiee  as  may  be 
prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  shall  act  for,  and  exercise 
the  powers  of,  the  AdmXbtdtrator  during  the 
absence  or  dlsablli^  of,  oi  Ux  the  event  ot 
a  vacancy  in  the  oOoe  of,  tiie  Administrator. 

(b)  No  employee  of  the  Agency  while 
serving  in  such  position  mpy  engage  In  any 
business,  vocation,  or  other  employment  at 
have  other  interests  which  are  inconsistent 
with  his  official  responslbilttiee. 

POWKKS     AND    Dtmzs     OF    T^X     AOMXNISTXATOB 

Ste.  4.  (a)  The  Admtnlstyator  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  exercise  <tt  the  powers  and 
the  discharge. of  the  dutUs  of  the  Agency, 
and  shall  have  the  authoiity  to  direct  and 
supervise  all  persoxmM  and  activities  thereof. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  authority 
conferred  upon  him  by  ttils  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  authcmsed.  In  carrying  out 
his  fimottons  under  tills  Act.  to— 

(1)  subject  to  the  clvU  servioe  and  clas- 
sification laws,  select,  appoint,  employ,  and 
fix  the  oompensation  of  sucli  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  are  necciflsary  to  carry  out  the 
provlsionB  of  this  Act  and  to  prescribe  their 
authority  and  dutlee; 

(2)  em;doy  experts  and  consultants  in 
acocvdance  with  seotton  'SlOO  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  and  oompenaate  mdlvld- 
uals  so  emidoyed  for  eack  day  (including 
traveltlme)  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  of  pay  for  grade  03-18  aa 
provided  in  section  53Sa  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  while  Mich  experts  and 
cons\iltanta  are  so  serving  away  fn»n  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  pay  such 
employees  travel  expenses  and  per  dlam  In 
lieu  of  subsistence  at  rates  authorized  by 
section  6703  of  tltte  5,  \h^ted  States  Ooda. 
f(»  persons  in  Oovemmant' aervloe  employed 
Intermittently; 

(8)  ajqwlnt  advisory  committees  composed 
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of  such  private  citizens  and  officials  of  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  as  he 
deems  desirable  to  rAyiae  him  with  respect  to 
his  functions  undir  this  Act,  and  pay  such 
mambers  (other  ttian  those  regularly  em- 
ployed by  the  Fadft.al  Oovwnment)  while  at- 
tending meetings  of  such  committees  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator oompensation  and  travel  expenses 
at  the  rate  provided  tar  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsectton  with  respect  to  experts  and 
consultants; 

(4)  pro/aulgate  such  rules  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  parry  out  the  functions  vested  In 
him  or  in  the  Agency,  and  delegate  authority 
for  the  performance  of  any  function  to  any 
officer  or  employee  under  his  direction  and 
supervision: 

(6)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  services, 
personnel,  and  faoUitles  of  other  Federal 
agencies  and  of  State  and  private  agencies 
and  instrumentalities: 

(6)  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leasee,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other  trans- 
actions as  may  be  necessary  in  the  conduct 
of  the  work  of  the  Agency  and  on  such  terms 
as  the  Administrator  may  deem  appropriate, 
with  any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States,  or  with  any  State,  territory,  or 
poosession,  or  any  political  lubdivlslon  there- 
of, or  with  any  public  or  private  person,  firm, 
association,  oori>oratlon,  (h:  Institution: 

(7)  accept  vcduntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Stotutes  (81 
UJB.C.  666(b)); 

(8)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shaU  be 
JudlclaUy  noticed;  and 

(0)  encourage  the  development  of  Informal 
dispute  settlement  procedures  involving  con- 
sumers. 

(c)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, each  Federal  agency  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  Its  services,  personnel,  and 
facilities  available  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent  within  its  capability  to  the  Agency  in 
the  performance  of  Its  functions. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  In  January  of 
each  year  a  report  which  shall  Include  a  com- 
prehensive statement  of  the  activities  and 
accomplishments  of  the  agency  dvirlog  the 
preceding  calendar  year  Including  a  summary 
of  consumer  complaints  received  and  actions 
taken  thereon  and  such  recommendations  for 
additional  legislation  as  he  may  determine  to 
be  necessary  or  desirable  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers  within  the  United  States. 
Each  such  report  shall  include  a  summary 
and  evaluation  of  selected  major  consumer 
p*t>gTams  of  eaeb  Vederal  agency,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  comment  with  respect  to 
the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  such  pro- 
grams as  weU  as  deficiencies  noted  in  the 
coordination,  administration,  or  enforcement 
of  such  programs. 

rtrafCRom  or  tbi  agbnct 
Skc.  6  (a)  The  Agency  shall.  In  the  per- 
formance of  its  funottons,  advise  the  Confess 
and  the  President  as  to  matters  affecting  the 
Interests  of  consumers;  and  protect  and  pro- 
mote the  mterests  of  the  people  of  the  UUted 
States  as  consumers  of  goods  and  aervleee 
made  available  to  them  through  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Agency  shall  be 
to — 

(1)  represent  the  interests  of  ooDsumars 
before  IMeral  agencies  and  courts  to  the 
extent  authorized  by  this  Act; 

(3)  encourage  and  siqpport  research, 
studies,  and  testing  leading  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  consumer  products  and  im- 
proved products,  services,  and  consumer 
Information,  to  the  extent  authorized  in 
section  B  of  this  Act; 

(3)  submit  recommendations  annually  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  on  measures 
to  Improve  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Otov- 
emment  in  the  protection  and  promotion  of 
the  Interests  of  consumes; 


(4)  publish  and  distribute  material  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  carrying  out  its  responsi- 
bilities under  this  Act  which  will  inform 
consumers  of  matters  of  Interest  to  thMn.  to 
the  extent  authorized  In  aectton  8  of  this 
Act; 

(5)  conduct  conferencee,  stirveys,  and  in- 
vestigations. Including  economic  surveys, 
concerning  the  needs,  interests,  and  prob- 
lems of  consumers  which  are  not  duplicative 
In  significant  degree  of  simUar  activltleB 
conducted  by  other  Federal  agencies; 

(6)  cooperate  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  private  enterprtss  in  the  pro- 
motion and  protection  of  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers; and 

(7)  keep  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  fully  and  currently  Informed  of  all 
Its  activities,  except  that  this  paregn^ih  Is 
not  authority  to  withhold  information  re- 
quested by  individual  Members  of  Congress. 

BXFlXSKMTATIOIf  OF  OOMBClfXIS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Whenever  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  result  of  any  Federal 
agency  proceeding  or  activity  may  siAstan- 
tially  affect  an  mtereet  of  consumers,  he  may 
as  of  rlg^t  Intervene  as  a  party  or  otherwise 
participate  for  the  puipoee  of  representing 
the  Interests  of  consumers,  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection.  In 
any  proceeding,  the  Administrator  shaU  re- 
frain from  intervening  as  a  party,  unless  he 
determines  that  such  mterventlon  Is  nsees- 
aary  to  represent  adequately  the  interests 
of  consumers.  The  Administrator  shall  com- 
ply with  Federal  agency  statutes  and  rules 
of  procedures  of  general  applicability  gov- 
erning the  timing  of  Interventton  or  partici- 
pation In  such  proceeding  or  activity  and, 
upon  Intervening  or  participating  therein, 
ShaU  comply  with  Federal  agency  statutes 
and  rules  of  procedure  of  general  applica- 
bility governing  the  conduct  thereof.  The 
intervention  or  i>artlclpatlon  of  the  Adminis- 
trator in  any  Federal  agency  proceeding  or 
activity  shall  not  affect  the  obligation  of  the 
Federal  agency  conducting  such  proceeding 
or  activity  to  assure  procedural  fairness  to 
aU  participants. 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
the  Admlniatrat<Mr  may  intervene  as  a  party 
or  otherwise  participate  in  any  Federal 
agency  proceeding  which  is  subject  to  sec- 
tion 663,  664,  666,  or  667  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  or  to  any  other  statute  or  regu- 
lation authorizing  a  bearing  or  which  is 
conducted  on  the  record  after  opportunity 
for  an  agency  hearing. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c). 
In  any  Federal  agency  proceeding  not  cov- 
ered by  paragraph  (1),  or  any  other  Federal 
agency  activity,  the  Administrator  may  par- 
ticipate or  communicate  in  any  manner 
that  any  person  may  participate  or  com- 
municate under  Federal  agency  statutes, 
rules,  or  practices.  The  Federal  agency  ^hall 
give  consideration  to  the  written  or  oral 
submission  of  the  Administrator.  Such  sub- 
mission shall  be  presented  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  without  causing  undue  delay. 

(b)  At  such  time  as  the  Administrator 
determines  to  Intervene  or  participate  in  a 
Federal  agency  proceeding  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  of  this  section,  he  shall  issue  pub- 
licly a  written  statement  setting  forth  his 
findings  under  subsection  (a),  stating  con- 
cisely the  specific  intereflts  of  consumers  to 
be  protected.  Upon  intervening  or  partici- 
pating he  shall  file  a  c<q>y  of  his  statement 
in  the  proceeding. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  the  Interests  of  consumers  may 
be  affected  substantlaUy  by  the  results  of 
any  pending — 

(1)  Federal  agency  adjudication  of  an 
alleged  violation  of  law  req\ilred  by  statute 
to  be  determined  on  the  recartL  after  an 
opportunity  for  hearing;  or 

(2)  proceeding  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States  to  which  the  Uhlted  States  or  any 
other  Federal  agency  Is  a  party. 


the  Administrator,  upon  bis  own  motion  or 
upon  written  request  by  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee who  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
presenting  tiie  case  in  such  adjudication  or 
court  proceeding,  may  (1)  transmit  directly 
to  such  officer  or  employee  aU  evidence  and 
information  In  the  possession  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator relevant  to  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers which  would  be  affected,  or  (11) 
intervene  as  of  right  in  such  an  adjudica- 
tion or  court  prooeedmg  as  a  limited  intor- 
venor  for  the  purpose  of  presenting,  orally 
or  in  writing,  such  evidence  and  lnf<»matlon 
to  the  agency  or  court:  Procided,  however. 
That  intervention  by  the  Administrator  in 
such  an  adjudication  or  court  proceeding 
shall  be  timely  made  under  the  impropriate 
rules  of  practice  or  proceedure  of  the  agency 
or  court,  shall  not  cause  undue  delay,  and 
shall  be  limited  to  the  presentation  at  in- 
formation within  the  possession  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  arguments  based  thereon. 

(d)  Except  to  the  extent  necessary  to  en- 
force his  rights,  as  provided  In  this  Act,  to 
access  to  information  ra:  to  an  opportunity 
to  represent  consumers  in  a  proceeding  or 
activity  of  another  agency,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  not  have  standing  to  seek  Judicial 
review  of  any  decision  or  action  of  another 
Federal,  State,  or  local  agency. 

(e)  When  the  Administrator  determines  It 
to  be  In  the  Interests  of  consumers,  he  may 
request  the  Federal  agency  c<mcerr.ed  to 
Initiate  such  proceeding  or  to  take  such  other 
action  as  aiay  be  authorized  by  law  with  re- 
^>ect  to  such  agency.  If  the  Federal  agency 
fails  to  take  the  action  requested.  It  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Agency  of  the  reasons  for 
its  failure  and  such  notification  shall  be  a 
matter  of  public  record. 

(f)  Appearances  by  the  Agency  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  by  officers  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  under  the  direction  of 
the  Attorney  Oeneral;  except,  that  if  the 
Attorney  General  determines  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  should  not  represent  the 
Agency  in  any  particvaar  proceedmg  or  action 
and  nottflee  the  Administrator  of  his  deter- 
mination, the  Agency  may  appear  on  Its  own 
behalf  through  representatives  des^nated  by 
the  Administrator. 

(g)  In  any  Federal  agency  proceeding  to 
which  the  Agency  is  a  party,  the  Agency  Is 
authorized  to  request  the  Federal  agency  to 
issue,  and  the  Federal  agency  shall,  on  a 
statement  or  showing  (If  such  statement  or 
showing  18  reqtilred  by  the  Federal  agency's 
rules  of  procedure)  of  general  relevance  and 
reasonable  scope  of  the  evidence  sought.  Issue 
such  orders,  as  are  autborlzed  by  the  Federal 
agency's  statutory  powers,  for  the  copying  of 
documents,  papers,  and  reccHXls,  summcming 
of  witnesses,  production  of  books  and  papws, 
and  submission  of  Information  in  writing: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  authority  grant- 
ed by  this  subsection  shaU  not  apply  to  In- 
tervention by  the  Administrator  In  a  Federal 
agency  adjudication  of  an  alleged  violatloo 
of  law  required  by  statute  to  be  determined 
on  the  record  after  an  opportunity  t<x  hear- 
ing. 

(h)  The  Agency  is  not  auth«1aed  to  inter- 
vene in  proceedings  or  actions  before  State 
or  local  agencies  and  courts. 

(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  Agency  from  com- 
municating with  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agencies  at  times  and  In  manners  not  in- 
consistent with  law  or  agency  rules. 

COiraUlOS    COICPI.AIMTB 

Sac.  7.  (a)  The  Agency  shall  receive,  eval- 
uate, develop,  act  on,  and  transmit  oam- 
plaints  to  the  appropriate  Federal  or  non- 
Federal  entitles  concernmg  actions  or  prac- 
tices which  may  be  detrimental  to  the  in- 
toests  of  consumeiB. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Agency  receives  from 
any  source,  or  develops  on  its  own  Initiative, 
any  complaint  or  other  information  affecting 
the  interests  of  consumers  and  disclosing  a 
probable  vitiation  of — 
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(I)  a  Uw  of  the  Unted  States. 

(3)  a  rul«  or  oittor  of  «  Federal  agency 
or  ofllcer.  or 

(3)  a  judgment,  decree,  or  order  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  InvolTlng  a  mat- 
ter of  Federal  law, 

It  ahall  take  such  action  within  Its  autbn-- 
tty  as  may  be  desirable,  including  the  pro- 
posal of  legislation,  or  shall  promptly  trans- 
mit such  complaint  or  other  Information  to 
the  Federal  agency  or  officer  charged  with 
the  duty  of  enfondng  such  law,  rule,  order. 
Judgment,  or  decree,  for  approjnrlate  action. 

(c)  The  Agency  shall  ascertain  the  nature 
and  extent  of  action  taken  with  regard  to 
respective  complaints  and  other  information 
transmitted  under  subaectlon  (b)  of  this 
section. 

(d)  The  Agency  shall  promptly  notify  pro- 
ducers, dlstnbutors,  retaUers  or  suppliers  of 
goods  and  aerrioee  of  all  comphUnts  of  any 
signlfleance  concerning  them  receiTed  or  de- 
veloped under  this  section. 

(e)  The  Agency  shall  maintain  a  public 
document  room  containing  an  up-to-date 
listing  of  aU  signed  consumer  complaints 
of  any  signlfleanoe  lot  public  Inflection  and 
copying  which  the  Agmcy  has  received,  ar- 
ranged in  meaningful  and  useful  categories, 
together  with  annotations  of  actions  taken 
by  it.  Complaints  shaO  be  listed  and  made 
available  for  public  lnq>ectlon  and  copying 
only  If— 

(1)  the  complainant's  identity  is  protected 
when  he  has  requested  confidentiality; 

(2)  the  party  complained  against  has  had 
sixty  days  to  comment  on  such  complaint 
and  such  comment,  when  received,  la  dis- 
played together  with  the  complaint:  and 

(3)  the  entity  to  which  the  complaint  has 
been  refeiied  has  had  sixty  days  to  notify 
the  Agency  what  action,  if  any.  It  intends 
to  take  with  ree|>eet  to  the  eonqilalnt. 

cosrsmata  nrvoaiunoir  akd  amvicsa 
Sac  8.   (a)   The  Agency  shall  develop  on 
Its  own  InlUatlTe,  and.  subject  to  the  other 
provisions  of  this  Act,  gather  from  other 
Federal  agencies  and  non-Federal  sources, 
and  disseminate  to  the  piAdic  In  such  man- 
ner, at  such  times,  and  in  such  form  as  it 
determines  to  be  most  effective,   informa- 
tion, statlstka,  and  other  data  concerning — 
(1)  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Agency; 
(3)  oonsnmsr  products  and  services; 

(3)  problems  encountered  by  consumers 
genaraUy,  Including  annual  reports  on  in- 
terest ratea  and  commercial  and  trade  prac- 
tices which  adversely  affect  consumers;  and 

(4)  noticas  of  Federal  hearings.  prop(Med 
and  final  rules  and  orders,  and  other  per- 
tinent activities  of  Federal  agencies  Uiat 
affect  consumers. 

(b)  AU  Federal  agencies  which,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Adminlstzator,  possess  in- 
formation which  would  be  useful  to  oon- 
sumen  are  authortaed  and  directed  to 
cooperate  with  the  Agency  in  making  such 
Informatkm  available  to  the  public, 
laamra  am  asassacM 

8bc.  9.  (a)  The  Agency  shaU.  In  the  exer- 
else  of  tta  functions — 

(1)  enooorsge  and  support  through  both 
public  and  private  entitles  the  development 
and  application  of  metfaods  and  techniques 
for  teMlng  materials,  mechanisms,  compo- 
nents, strueturse.  and  proeeeses  used  in  oon- 
somer  products  and  for  improving  consumer 
services; 

(3)  make  reecaunendatlons  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  rs^Mct  to  research,  studies, 
analyses,  and  other  tnformation  within  their 
authority  which  would  be  useful  and  bene- 
ficial to  consumers;  and 

(5)  Investigate  and  report  to  Congress  on 
the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  establlahlng 
a  National  Consumer  InfonnaUon  fttunda- 
tloa  which  would  administer  a  voluntuy, 
self-supporting,  information  tag  program 
(slffillar  to  the  nu-Tag"  program  of  Oreat 
Britain)  under  which  any  manufactorer  of 
a  nonpertshable  consumer  product  to  be  sold 


at  retail  could  be  authorteed  to  attach  to 
each  copy  of  such  product  a  tag.  standard 
In  tarm,  containing  Information,  baaed  on 
unif<HTn  standards  relating  to  tiie  perform- 
ance, safety,  durability,  and  care  of  the 
product. 

(b)  All  Federal  agencies  which,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Administtator.  possess  test- 
ing faculties  and  staff  relating  to  the  per- 
formance of  consumer  products  and  services, 
are  authorized  and  dlrocted  to  perform 
promptly,  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent 
Within  their  c^abillty.  such  tests  as  the 
Administrator  may  request  In  the  exercise  of 
hta  functions  under  section  6  of  this  Act. 
regarding  products,  services,  or  any  matter 
affecting  the  intereste  of  consumers.  Such 
tests  shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
methodologies  and  procedures,  and  in  every 
oaae  when  test  results  are  published,  the 
methodologies  and  procedures  used  shall  be 
available  along  with  the  test  results.  The 
results  of  such  tests  may  be  used  or  published 
only  in  proceedings  in  which  the  Agency  is 
participating  or  has  intervened  pursuant  to 
section  6.  In  providing  facilities  and  staff 
upon  request  made  In  writing  by  the  Admln- 
IstratM',  Federal  agencies — 

(1)  may  perf<Hrm  functions  under  this  sec- 
tion without  regard  to  soctlon  3648  of  the 
Bevlaed  Statutes  (31  U.8.C.620): 
~(a)  may  request  any  other  Federal  agency 
to  simply  such  statistics,  data,  progress  n- 
ports.  and  other  Information  as  the  Admlnla- 
trator  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  section  and  any  such  other 
agency  is  authorized  and  directed  to  cooper- 
ate to  the  extent  permitted  by  law  by  furn- 
ishing such  materials;    aixl 

(3)  may,  to  the  extent  necessary  and  au- 
thorized, acquire  or  establish  additional  fa- 
cilities and  purchase  additional  equipment 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  purposes 
oC  this  section. 

(c)  Neither  a  Federal  agency  engaged  in 
testing  products  under  this  Act  nor  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  declare  ane  product  to  be 
better,  or  a  better  buy,  than  any  other  prod- 
uct; however,  the  provisiotis  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  prohibit  the  xise  of  publica- 
tion of  test  data  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b). 

XmOBSCATION    CATHEBIKG 

Sbc.  10.  (a)  Upon  written  request  by  the 
Administrator,  each  Federal  agency  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  furnish  or  allow  ac- 
cess to  all  documents,  papers,  and  records  in 
Its  possession  which  the  AdnUulstrator  deems 
necessary  for  the  perfonnance  of  his  func- 
tions and  to  furnish  at  cost  ':»pies  of  speci- 
fied documents,  papers,  and  records.  Not- 
withstanding this  subsection,  a  Federal 
agency  may  deny  the  Administrator  access 
to  and  copies  of — 

(1)  information  classlfled  in  the  interest 
of  national  defense  or  national  security  by 
an  individual  authorized  to  classify  such 
Information  under  applicable  Executive 
order  ch:  statutes  and  resfclcted  data  whose 
dissemination  is  controlled  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  (42  UB.C.  2011  et  seq.) ; 

(2)  policy  recommendations  by  Federal 
agency  personnel  Intended  for  internal 
agency  use  only; 

(3)  Information  concerning  routine  ex- 
ecutive and  administrative  functions  which 
Is  not  otherwise  a  matter  of  public  record; 

(4)  personnel  and  medloal  files  and  similar 
files  the  disclosure  of  which  would  consti- 
tute a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  per- 
sonal privacy; 

(5')  infonnatlon  relating  to  any  Investiga- 
tion by  such  Federal  agency  of  any  suspected 
crUnlnal  activities  of  any  person; 

(0)  Information  which  such  Federal  agen- 
cy is  expressly  prohibited  by  law  from  dU- 
cloelng  to  another  Federal  agency;  and 

(7)  trade  secrets  and  oommerclal  or  finan- 
cial Information  described  In  section  552 (b) 
(4)  of  title  5,  United  Stat«s  Code— 


(A)  obtained  prior  to  th«  effective  date  of 
this  Act  by  a  Federal  agency.  If  the  agency 
had  agreed  to  treat  and  haa  treated  such  In- 
formation as  privileged  or  confidential  and 
states  In  writing  to  the  A(knlnistrator  that, 
taking  into  accoimt  the  niiture  of  the  as- 
surances given,  the  clua«cter  of  the  infor- 
mation requested,  and  the  purpose,  as  stated 
by  the  Administrator,  for  which  access  Is 
sought,  to  permit  such  adcess  would  con- 
stitute a  lireach  of  faith  ta^  the  agency;  or 

(B)  obtained  subsequent  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  by  a  Fedetal  agency,  If  the 
agency  has  agreed  In  wrltlAg  as  a  condition 
of  receipt  to  treat  such  information  as  priv- 
ileged or  confidential,  on  the  basis  of  its 
determination  set  forth  in  writing  that  such 
Information  was  not  obtaihabls  voluntarily 
without  such  an  agreement  and  that  failure 
to  obtain  such  InfcMviatkMi  would  seriously 
Impair  performance  of  the  agency's  function. 

Before  granting  the  Administrator  access 
to  trade  secreta  and  commercial  or  financial 
Information  described  In  aection  652(b)  (4) 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  the  agency 
shall  notify  the  person  who  provided  such 
Information  of  Ito  intention  to  do  so  and  the 
reasons  therefra-,  and  shall  afford  him  a  rea- 
sonable opportiuiity  to  oonjment  or  seek  in- 
J\inctive  relief.  Where  aooete  to  information 
Is  denied  to  the  Adminliftrfttor  by  a  Federal 
agency  pursuant  to  this  subaectlon,  the  head 
of  the  agency  and  the  Adinlnlstrator  shall 
seek  to  find  a  means  of  pnividing  the  Infor- 
mation In  such  other  form,  or  under  such 
conditions,  as  will  meet  the  Agency's  objec- 
tions. The  Administrator  may  file  a  com- 
plaint In  court  to  enforce  Ita  righto  vmder 
this  subsection  in  the  same  manner  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  conditions  as  a  complainant 
under  section  S52(a)(3)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  Consistent  with  the  forovlslons  of  sec- 
tion 7213  6f  the  Internal  Bevenue  Code  of 
19S4  (26  U.S.C.  7213),  nottilng  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  providing  for  or  au- 
thorizing any  Federal  agency  to  divulge  or 
to  make  known  in  any  manner  whatever  to 
the  Administrator,  from  ah  Income  tax  re- 
turn, the  amount  or  source  of  Income,  profits, 
losses,  expenditures,  or  any  particular  there- 
of, or  to  permit  any  Federal  Income  tax  re- 
turn filed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  l484,  or  copy  there- 
of or  any  book  containing  any  abstrscta  or 
particulars  thereof  to  be  ^n  or  examined 
by  the  Admmistrator,  ex^pt  as  provided 
by  law. 

UMrTATIONS  ON  DISCtOSUSES 

Sec.  II.  (a)  The  Agency  Bball  not  disclose 
to  the  public  or  to  any  State  or  local 
agency — 

(1)  any  information  («ther  than  com- 
plainta  published  pursuant  to  section  7  of 
this  Act)  In  a  form  which  would  reveal  trade 
secrets  and  commercial  or  financial  Informa- 
tion as  described  In  section  552(b)(4)  of 
title  S,  United  States  Code,  obtained  from  a 
person  and  privileged  or  coAfidential;  or 

(2)  any  information  which  was  received 
solely  from  a  Federal  agency  when  such 
agency  has  notified  the  Agency  that  the  In- 
formation is  within  the  Exceptions  stated 
in  section  652(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  and  the  Federal  agency  has  determined 
that  the  Infomutlon  shoiild  not  be  made 
available  to  the  public;  eacept  that  if  such 
Federal  agency  has  q>eclficd  that  ^uch  In- 
formation may  be  dlscloeeb  in  a  particular 
form  or  manner,  the  Agebcy  may  disclose 
such  information  in  such  form  or  manner. 

(b)  No  authority  confsrred  by  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  require  any  Federal 
agency  to  release  to  any  Instrumentality, 
created  by  or  under  this  Act,  any  Informa- 
tion the  disclosure  of  which  Is  prohibited 
by  law. 

(c)  In  the  release  of  Information  pursuant 
to  the  authority  conferred  In  any  section  of 
this  Act,  except  informatloa  released  through 
the  presentation  of  evidence  in  a  Federal 
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sgency  or  court  proceeding  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6,  the  following  additional  provisions 
BbAll  govern : 

(1)  Hie  Administrator,  in  releasing  in- 
forznation  concerning  consiimer  producte 
and  services,  shall  determine  that  (A)  such 
information,  so  far  as  practicable,  is  accur- 
ate, and  (B)  no  part  of  such  informatlcm  is 
prohibited  from  disclosure  by  law.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  comply  with  any  notice  by 
s  Federal  agency  pursuant  to  section  11(a) 
(2)  that  the  information  should  not  be 
made  available  to  the  public  or  should  be 
disclosed  only  in  a  particiiUu*  form  or  man- 
ner. 

(2)  In  the  dissemination  of  any  test  re- 
sulte  or  other  inf(»mation  which  directly  or 
mdlrectly  disclose  product  names,  it  shall 
be  made  clear  that  (A)  not  all  producte  of 
a  competitive  nature  have  been  tested,  if 
such  is  the  case,  and  (B)  there  is  no  intent 
or  purpose  to  rate  producte  tested  over  thoee 
not  tested  at  to  Imply  that  thoee  tested  are 
superior  or  preferable  In  quality  over  those 
not  tested. 

(3)  Notice  of  aU  changes  or  additional  In- 
formation which  would  affect  the  fairness  of 
information  previously  dlssemmated  to  the 
public  shall  be  promptly  disseminated  In  a 
similar  manner. 

(4)  Where  the  release  of  Information  Is 
likely  to  cause  substantial  injury  to  the  repu- 
tation or  good  will  of  a  person  ex  company, 
the  Agency  shall  notify  such  person  or  com- 
pany of  the  information  to  be  released  and 
afford  an  opportunity  for  comment  or  Injunc- 
tive relief.  The  district  courte  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  any  ac- 
tion brought  for  injunctive  relief  under  this 
subsection. 

FKOCZOT7KAI.  FAiaNIBS 

Sec.  12.  In  exercising  the  powers  conferred 
In  section  5(b)  (4)  and  section  7,  the  Agency 
Bhsll  act  pursuant  to  rules  Issued,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  comment  by  interested 
persons  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  section  653  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
so  as  to  assure  fairness  to  all  affected  parties, 
and  provide  interested  persons  with  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  comment  on  the  pro- 
posed release  of  product  test  data,  contain- 
ing product  names,  prior  to  such  release. 
PROTBcnoN  or  the  coNSXTMxa  nmtEsrr  n*  ao- 

MHOSTKATIVE  PROCEEDINGS 

Sbc.  13.  Every  Federal  agency  in  consid- 
ering any  Federal  agency  action  which  may 
substantially  affect  the  interests  of  consum- 
ers including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  Issuance 
or  adoption  of  rules,  regulations,  guidelines, 
orders,  standards,  or  formal  policy  decisions, 
BhaU— 

(1)  notify  the  Agency  at  such  time  as 
notice  of  the  action  Is  given  to  the  public, 
or  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  fixed  by  agreement  between  the  Admin- 
istrator and  each  agency  with  respect  to  the 
consideration  of  specific  actions,  or  when 
notification  of  a  specific  action  or  proceeding 
Is  requested  in  writing  by  the  Agency;  and 

(2)  consistent  with  ite  statutory  respon- 
sibilities, take  such  action  with  due  consid- 
eration to  the  Interest  of  consumers. 
In  taking  any  action  under  paragraph  (2), 
upon  request  of  the  Agency  or  in  those  cases 
where  a  public  announcement  would  normal- 
ly be  made,  the  Federal  agency  concerned 
shall  indicate  concisely  In  a  public  announoe- 
ment  of  such  action  tba  consideration  given 
to  the  IntereEte  of  consumers.  This  aection 
shall  be  enforceable  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States  oiUy  upon  petition  of  the  Agency. 

SAVINO  PBOVISIONS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Nothing  contained  In  thls-Aot 
shall  be  construed  to  alter,  modify,  or  Im- 
pair the  statutory  responsibility  and  author- 
ity contained  In  aection  301  (a)  (4)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  aiocnded  (40  UJS.O.  471(a) 
(4)),  or  of  any  provision  of  the  antitnist 


laws,  or  of  any  Act  providing  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  trade  or  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  prevent  or  impair  the  admm- 
istratlon  or  enforcement  of  any  such  pro- 
vision of  law. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  relieving  any  Federal  agency 
of  any  authority  or  reBpcnsibUity  to  protect 
and  promote  the  intereste  of  the  consumer. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  15.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Agency"  means  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency. 

(2)  The  words  "agency",  "agency  action", 
"party",  "person",  "rulemaking",  "adjudica- 
tion", and  "agency  proceeding"  ahall  have 
the  same  Tn«^^"t"s  as  set  forth  in  section  551 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

(3)  The  term  "consumer"  means  any  per- 
son who  uses  for  personal,  family,  or  house- 
hold purposes,  goods  and  servicee  offered  or 
furnished  fcH*  a  consideration. 

(4)  The  term  "mtereste  at  consumers" 
TTiitnitu  any  concerns  of  consumers  inv^ving 
the  cost,  quality,  purity,  safety,  durability, 
performance,  effectiveness,  dependability, 
and  avallabUlty  and  adequacy  of  choice  of 
goods  and  services  offered  or  furnished  to 
consumers;  and  the  adequacy  and  accuracy 
of  Information  relating  to  consumer  goods 
and  services  (including  labeling,  packaging, 
and  advertising  of  contenta,  qualities,  and 
terms  of  sale) . 

(5)  The  term  "State"  includes  any  State  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Coliunbla,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Vuigln  Islands,  Canal  Zone,  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

CONTOBICINO  UCXNDMENT 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Section  6314  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(82)  Administrator,  Consumer  Protection 
Agency." 

(b)  Section  5316  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(99)  Deputy  Administrator,  Consumer 
Protection  Agency." 

ZXXMFTION8 

Sec.  17.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Central  InteUlgence  Agency,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  or  the  National 
Sec\ulty  Agency,  or  the  Departmente  of  State 
and  Defense  (Including  the  Departments  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force)  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

APPaOPSIATIONB 

Sac.  IS.  There  are  hereby  authorizsed  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  reqxiired 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

grEL'ilVa  DATE 

Sec.  19.  (a)  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  ninety 
calendar  days  following  the  date  on  which 
this  Act  is  approved,  or  on  such  earllar  date 
as  the  President  shall  prescribe  and  publish 
in  the  Federal  Begister. 

(b)  Any  of  the  officers  provided  for  In  this 
Act  may  (notwithstanding  subsection  (a)) 
be  appointed  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
this  Act  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  officers  shall  be 
compensated  from  the  date  they  first  take 
office  at  the  rates  provided  for  In  this  Act. 
aKPAKABn.rrr 

Sbc.  30.  If  any  provialon  of  this  Act  la  de- 
clared unconstitutional  or  the  applicability 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  is  held 
invalid,  the  constitutionality  and  effacUve- 
ness  of  the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  ap- 
pUcabUlty  thereof  to  any  persons  and  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  subetltute  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  In  the  Rxcorb. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objectian. 

Mr.  C^ANE.  Mr.  diairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Ninety-seven  Members  are  pres- 
ent, not  a  quorum.  The  call  will  be  taken 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respHjnd: 
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Alexander 

Harsha 

Poage 

Arenda 

Hubert 

PoweU,  Ohio 

BevlU 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rees 

Blackburn 

Jones,  Ala. 

Beid 

Blatnik 

Kazen 

Booney.  N.Y. 

Burtte,  Oalir. 

Eaucaynski 

Bunnels 

Camp 

Landrum 

Buppe 

Carey.  N.T. 

Lehman 

Shrlver 

Clark 

Long,  Md. 

Slkes 

Conlan 

Lujan 

Stark 

Conyeis 

McKlnney 

Stephens 

Devme 

Macdonald 

Teague 

Dlggs 

MathlB,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J 

DingeU 

Melcher 

Udall 

Dom 

Mills 

tniman 

Drlnan 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Wampler 

Frenzel 

Mosher 

Wiggins 

Fulton 

Murphy,  NY. 

Williams 

Gettys 

CHara 

Wilson. 

Oubser 

ONeUl 

Charles  H.. 

Hanna 

Patman 

Calif. 

Hansen,  Wash 

Pickle 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  BoLAiTD.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
HJt.  13163,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Members  to 
record  their  presence  by  electronic  de- 
vice, whereupon  369  Members  recorded 
their  presence,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUemaa  from 
Ohio  is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectian  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemAn  from  Ala- 
bama? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  ChairsiAn.  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  we  have  had 
four  quorum  calls,  none  of  which  were 
effective  because,  by  the  time  the  quorum 
was  counted,  the  Members  had  left  the 
floor.  This  is  wasting  our  time  today. 

It  was  the  hope  of  the  coomittee  to 
finish  this  bill,  and  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  asked  ns  to 
finish  this  bill  tonight,  and  we  are  totng 
to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  leader- 
ship. The  gentleman  from  Ariaona  (Mr. 
Rhodes)  and  the  Speaker,  the  gei^eman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albxkt)  have  both 
said  that  they  have  reasons  for  aaklDf  us 
to  finish  this  bill  tonight.  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  managers  handling  this  bill  that 
we  will  be  able  to  proceed,  and  to  finish 
the  bill  expeditiously. 'SO  we  do  hope  that 
there  will  not  be  further  requests  for  ad- 
ditional time.  The  managers  in  this  in- 
stance  are   not   asking  for   additional 
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time.  We  hope  that  we  can  g»t  akmg  with 
the  business  of  the  fam. 

I  might  say  that  there  are  some  com- 
mittees that  aze  leavlnc  town  tranonow 
on  committee  biuianesB,  and  ti^y  have  re- 
Queeted  us  to  try  to  conclude  the  hfll  to- 
night, and,  we  will  ^  to  do  aa  We  have 
had  several  hours  of  ddlMtte.  I  want  to  be 
reasonable^  I  do  not  want  to  f  oreoloae  de- 
bate, but  I  hope  that  we  ean  pzooeed  in 
an  oBderly  way  and  Jtaalsh  the  bUI,  and 
either  vote  It  up  or  vgie  It  down. 

Bfr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  thfSreQuest  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objectloQ. 

The  GttAJRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Ifr.  BtowH)  Is  recognised  fat  • 
minutes.     

Mr.  BSOWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Q^  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stiitute  for  the  Holifleid-Rosenthal  bill 
is.  I  beheve,  a  responsible  alternative. 

In  the  Interests  of  time.  I  shall  only 
remind  the  memberBfaip  that  the  Brown 
altemattve  is  the  same  as  the  Holiflerd- 
Roeenthal  bill,  except  for  the  following 
seven  dlirerences  which  speak  for  them- 
G^ves: 

First.  The  exemptions  section  of  the 
Brown  substttute  and  the  Hollfleld- 
Resenthal  MB  differ  in  two  respects.  My 
MO  wm  not  exelcde  ftom  CPA  advocacy 
and  appeal  major  tatercsts  in  Federal 
aetieiS  en  labor  matters,  as  would  the 
HMUdd-Rosenthal  bBL  My  bill  would 
however,  fully  esMflpi  the  Departments 
of  Defense  and  State  from  CPA  inter- 
v^tlan.  while  the  Hollfleld-Rosenthal 
bin  would  only  grant  partial  exemptions 
tor  these  agencies. 

Second.  The  Brown  substitute  would 
aHow  public  interest  Federal  agencies  to 
deny  the  CPA  aepeas  to  their  criminal 
Investtgatlon  flies,  wliile  the  Hollfleld- 
Rosenthal  UU  would  f<m;e  Federal  agen- 
cies Including  Justice  to  produce  such 
flies  for  CPA  review. 

Third.  The  Brown  substitute  would 
aHow  existing  Federal  public  Interest 
agencies  to  refuse  any  CPA  reciuests  for 
them  to  use  the  subpena  power  <rf  the 
pubBc  Interest  agencies  to  get  informa- 
tion only  of  interest  to  CPA;  ^i^ille  the 
BdUfleld-Rosenthal  bffl  would  force  ex- 
Isttag  public  interest  agencies  to  use  their 
subpena  powers  against  individuals  and 
mmiyifii  which  the  CPA.  alone,  Is 
Jn^^LsUgattng. 

YowVt.  The  Brown  bill  would  aHow 
•Mderal  public  Interest  agencies  to  re- 
fuse CPA  access  to  trade  secrets  and  con- 
fidential information  which  were  volun- 
tarily gtwB  to  these  agencies;  while  the 
•Rosenthal  bin  would  force  these 
vrtiieh  have  subpena  powers  to 
I  to  the  CP  A  vtrtoally  all  such  ma- 
tertsl  gtwen  to  the  Federal  Oovemment 
tnoonfldenee. 

Fifth.  Tlie  Brown  alternative  would 
provide  that  the  Justice  Dqairtment 
wtadd  htlgate  oooft  solta  for  the  CPA,  ex- 
cept where  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
■taes  otfaerwlae;  while  the  Hbllfleld- 
TTnemthsl  Mil  wmdd  require  that  the 
CPA  tain  and  use  its  own  trial  lawyers. 

RxCh.  The  BrowB  bUI  would  allow  the 
CPA  ta  aeeic  judidtf  rerlew  of  another 
decislona    only    where    that 


agency  refused  to  grant  the  CPA  access 
to  Information  to  which  the  CPA  has  a 
right  imder  the  bill  or  where  the  CPA 
has  been  denied  party  status  (or  any 
other  CPA-requested  opportunity)  to 
advocate  consumer  interests  as  provided 
in  the  bill.  The  Holifleld-Rosenthal  bill 
would  allow  the  CPA  to  seek  Judicial  re- 
view of  virtually  any  action,  including 
inaction,  of  another  agency,  whether  or 
not  the  CPA  appeared  before  it  in  the 
initial  consideration. 

Seventh.  And  finally,  the  Brown  bill 
would  not  allow  the  CPA  to  become  a 
party  with  rights  equal  to  those  of  an 
agency  prosecutor  in  that  very  small 
number  of  Federal  adjudications  in 
which  a  person  who  has  been  formally 
charged  with  a  violation  of  law  is  being 
prosecuted  before  a  Federal  agency.  The 
Holifleld-Rosenthal  alternative  would 
allow  the  CPA  to  be  such  a  second  prose- 
cutor in  most  such  situations,  limiting 
the  CPA's  right  to  party  status  only 
where  the  forum  agencjr,  itself,  directly 
imposes  a  "fine  or  a  forfeiture"  upon  a 
person  found  guilty. 

For  those  of  you  who  wish  to  vote  for 
a  CPA  bill,  but  who  have  reservations 
about  the  sweeping  Holifield-Rosenthal 
proposal,  I  urge  you  to  support  this  rea- 
sonable alternative. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Brown  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  HH.  13163  should  be  voted 
down.  This  is  a  gutting  amendment.  It 
would  seriously  reduce  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Consimier  Protection  Agency.  To 
understand  the  harmful  consequences  of 
the  substitute  bill,  its  provisions  must  be 
read  together  and  their  consequences 
added  up.  It  is  difficult  to  relate  all  these 
provisions,  because  the  bill  Is  couched  in 
terms  very  much  like  the  committee  bill. 
What  the  substitute  does  is  delete  some 
critical  language,  here  and  there,  and 
make  other  changes  not  readily  apparent 
without  a  detailed  analysis  and  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  whole  background 
of  this  legislation. 

Since  time  for  debate  on  amendments 
is  limited,  I  will  address  my  remarks  to 
the  worst  features  of  the  substitute  bill. 
These  are.  to  brief:  Pfrst.  greatly  re- 
stricting the  CPA's  role  as  a  party  to 
Federal  agency  proceodtogs;  second, 
denying  to  the  CPA  the  right,  which  any 
aggrieved  person  has  hy  law,  to  seek 
Judicial  review;  and  thlitl.  limiting  seri- 
ously the  CPA's  right  and  opportunities 
to  gather  information.  The  Brown  sub- 
stitute also  has  other  restrictive  amend- 
ments, mainly  those  proposed  Ijy  Mr.  Roy 
Ash.  which  I  wOl  not  have  time  to 
address. 

The  Brown  substitute  would  confine 
the  CPA's  rrte  to  that  of  "limited  to- 
tervenor"  to  Federal  agency  adjudica- 
tions involving  "alleged  violation  of  law." 
Ttere  are  many  laws  on  the  statute 
books,  of  course,  to  which  consrmiers  are 
interested,  and  consimieiB  are  vitally  af- 
fected when  these  laws  are  ignored  or 
deliberately  disobeyed.  There  are  laws 
oonoemlng  deceptive  advertising  and  un- 
fahr  trade  practices,  flammable  fabrics, 
other  nneaf  e  at  hazardous  products,  mo- 
tor vehlde  safety,  and  other  laws  too 
numerous  to  mention.  It  Is  essential  that 


the  CPA  be  a  party  to  proceedings  de- 
termining violations  of  such  statutes.  In 
the  committee  bill,  we  confine  the  CPA's 
role  to  amicus  curiae  onVto  a  proceeding 
where  an  agency  has  direct  authority  to 
impose  a  fine  or  forfeiture.  As  I  stated 
to  my  opentog  remarks  to  the  general  de- 
bate, thne  are  very  few  agencies  with 
such  authority.  In  the  substitute  bill,  the 
CPA  wotdd  be  excluded  from  fun  iMtfty 
rights  to  many  more  proceedings — 
enough  to  tie  its  hands  and  prevent  it 
from  being  an  effective  consumer  ad- 
vocate. There  is  much  fuzztoess  to  the 
language  of  the  substitute  bill  as  to  what 
the  CPA  could  or  could  not  do  as  a  lim- 
ited totervenor,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
CPA  would  not  be  able  to  cross-examine 
other  witnesses  or  to  have  the  subpena 
or  discovery  rights  of  other  parties  ta 
such  proceedings. 

The  substitute  bill  aUso  would  strip 
the  CPA,  for  all  practical  purposes,  of  the 
right  to  seek  Judicial  reiriew.  The  CPA 
would  be  denied  the  rights  of  other  par- 
ties, or  aggrieved  perscms  whether  or  not 
they  are  parties,  to  preceedtogs.  At  pres- 
ent, attorneys  representing  bustoess  ta- 
terests  can  appeal  from  adverse  decisions 
of  agencies.  Why  not  the  consumer  ad- 
vocate? 

Finally,  the  substitute  bill  woiild  take 
away  the  CPA's  authority  to  request  to- 
formati(m  to  other  agencies  which  have 
powers  to  issue  toterrogatories.  Under 
the  committee  bill,  such  Information 
would  be  sought  to  protect  the  health 
and  safety  of  consiuners,  or  where  con- 
sumer fraud  or  econcnnio  injury  are  to- 
dicated.  Why  should  the  CPA  be  deprived 
of  opportunities  to  obtain  such  informa- 
tion working  cooperatively  with  estab- 
lished Federal  agencies?  \ 

I  believe  that  all  the  changes  proposed 
to  the  sut>stitute  bill  were  fully  con- 
sidered and  overwhelmingly  rejected  to 
the  committee.  I  ask  that  they  be  rejected 
by  this  body  as  well.  Tlie  substitute  bill 
offers  a  clear  choice  between  a  strong  ef- 
fective bin  and  a  weak  and  toeffective 
bill.  While  the  consumer  pays  his  money, 
you  take  your  choice. 

I  might  say  Mr.  Chaliman  that  this 
bill  is  the  HoHfleld,  Horton.  Rosenthal, 
Erlenbom,  Wright.  Wydler,  St  Germain, 
Brown  of  Ohio,  Fuqua,  Mallary,  Moor- 
head  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Jcmes  of  Ala- 
bama UU.  That  is  what  the  bill  Is  which 
has  been  so  frequently  referred  to  as  the 
Holifield-Rosenthal  bill.  Iwant  the  mem- 
bership to  know  that  it  M  the  full  mem- 
bership of  the  subc(xnmittee  behtod  this 
biU. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (M^.  McFall). 

Mr.  McFAUfc  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
Just  one  vital  potot.  I  agree  with  what 
the  chairman  said  and  t  certainly  will 
support  the  committee  to  opposing  the 
substitute. 

Is  there  a  provision  id  the  bill  for  a 
businessman  to  have  a  rjght  of  Judicial 
appeal  from  an  adverse  decision  of  a 
Federal  agency  under  the  legislation 
which  the  gentieman  proposes? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  This  is  Just  one  of 
the  smoke  screens  wbifsh  have  been 
droiH>ed  by  the  oi^xKients. 

The  bill  does  not  have  to  give  a  busl- 
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nessman  that  right.  He  already  has  the 
right  to  Judicial  review  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  (5  T5S.C. 
702) .  The  blU  does  not  to  any  way  affect 
that  right.  It  gives  an  equal  right  to  the 
Consmner  Protection  Agency,  but  does 
not  take  away  the  ri«ht  of  Judicial  re- 
view a  bustoessman  now  has. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
support  of  the  Brown  substitute,  as 
clearly  It  Is,  to  one  of  my  philosophy,  a 
much  lietter  measure  than  the  commit- 
tee's biU.  The  failure  of  the  committee 
bill  to  excludtog  labor  alone  from  its 
provisions,  while  passing  a  measure  to 
regulate  bustoess.  would  to  itself  be  suffi- 
cient to  reject  it.  to  my  way  of  thinking. 

The  Brown  amendment  takes  that  toto 
consideration  and  changes  It.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Brown  substitute  does  not  per- 
mit this  regulation  to  apply  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  the  Department 
of  State,  which  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
allowed.  It  finally  allows  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  perform  its  normal 
fimctions  of  representing  Government 
agencies  to  the  courts. 

In  other  words,  the  Brown  measure 
mamtains  the  ordinary  constitutional 
construction  of  our  Government  to  a 
manner  that  the  committee  bill  does  not. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Of  course,  I  yield  to  the 
disttoguished  chairman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentieman  asked  for  general  debate.  We 
were  pushing  for  time  then. 

There  are  some  questions  to  regard  to 
this  matter  that  he  Just  now  mentioned. 

I  will  Inform  the  gentieman  that  the 
foUowing  agencies  have  an  unqualified 
right  to  be  represented  to  court  by  their 
own  attorneys: 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board; 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  except  to  the  Supreme 
Court;  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  to  certato  cases;  and  the 
FTC  after  consultation  with  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

So  those  agencies  all  have  the  right  to 
use  their  own  attorneys. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  to  the  distinguished  chairman,  I  do 
not  doubt  that  is  true;  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  good  reason  for  doing  It  agato, 
partlculariy  to  respect  to  an  agency 
which  can  go  toto  court  and  tell  all  the 
other  agencies  what  they  have  to  do  and 
prosecute  an  Individual  bustoessman. 
even  If  they  do  not  want  to. 

I  would  like  to  speak  Just  a  mcnnent  on 
the  broader  phfloaophlcal  potot  to  con- 
aection  with  this  leglslaticm.  Stoce  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  this  distto- 
Kulshed  body,  I  have  really  been  shocked 
at  how  lltUe  understanding  of  private 
business  there  Is,  what  great  indifference 
there  is  to  private  bustoess  and  idmost, 
I  would  say,  hostility  to  private  bustoess 
that  exists  to  some  quarters. 

Stoce  I  have  been  down  here  a  littie 
over  5  years,  we  have  created  BPA. 
OSHA,  CPA.  and  I  do  not  know  how 
many  regulatory  agencies,  to  ride  herd 
on  private  enterprise  to  this  country. 

I  do  not  get  a  lot  (tf  mall  ttom  home 
tram  constunen  oomjdalnlng  about 
American  burineM.  Tlia  little  bualnaw> 


men  I  represent,  the  farmers  I  rQ>reBent. 
are  all  consimsers  themselves.  We  are  all 
consumers.  They  do  not  write  me  and 
ask  me  to  create  another  board,  bureau, 
or  commission,  to  ride  herd  on  than  or 
to  be  a  general  guardian  for  them,  or  to 
ten  them  how  to  Uve.  or  how  to  operate 
their  ovm  bustoess;  but  what  they  do 
write  me  about  an  the  time  is.  "Why  do 
you  pass  these  bills  down  here  to  make 
us  fiU  out  papers.  flU  out  forms,  ask 
permission  to  do  this,  ask  permission  to 
do  that,  and  compUcate  my  life?  What 
do  you  think  you  are  doing  down  there?" 

I  get  a  lot  of  that  ktod  of  man.  I  do 
not  know  why  we  do  not  pay  any  atten- 
ti(m  to  that.  Everycme  knows  tills  is  not 
much  of  a  deUberative  body,  because  no- 
body comes  to  hear  much  of  the  debate 
if  he  can  htip  it;  but  I  wonder  sometimes 
if  we  are  even  a  representative  body. 

I  represent  those  people  that  write  me. 
I  do  not  represent  Common  Cause  or 
Ralph  Nader  or  these  other  organized 
mtoorities.  or  the  big  labor  imicms.  which 
seem  to  have  aU  the  pl^  to  this  body. 
Sometime  we  are  going  to  have  to  give 
a  Uttie  bit  of  attention  to  the  ordtoary 
man  on  Mato  Street,  and  back  on  the 
farm,  who  is  trytog  to  make  a  Uvtog  and 
who  is  stiU  the  majority  to  this  country 
and  who  is  a  consumer  himself  and  who 
buUt  this  country. 

I  say  to  my  friends  here  that  some  day 
there  is  going  to  be  a  reaction,  maybe 
not  this  year,  but  sometime  we  are  go- 
tog  to  get  a  Craigress  up  here  which  rep- 
resoits  the  American  people  for  a 
change. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  distinguished  oxn- 
mlttee  chairman  earUer  expressed  the 
desire  of  the  leadership  on  both  sides  to 
faciUtate  the  completion  of  the  debate 
and  voting  on  this  legislation  today.  I 
feel  sympathy  for  this  problem,  and  hope 
the  Brown  substitute  can  be  quickly 
Improved.  If,  however,  it  does  not  pre- 
vail, then  there  are  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers who  feel  conscience  bound  to  at- 
tempt to  amend  this  legislation  with 
various  todlvldual  provisions  of  the 
Brown  amendment,  who  win  be  offering 
those  amendments,  and  I  am  sure  the 
debate  wlU  be  extended. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chahman.  wUl  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
gladly  yield  to  the  dlstlngulstied  mtoortty 
leader. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentieman  for  yielding  to  me.  I  rise 
to  support  of  the  Brown  stdistitute.  I  am 
to  favor  of  consiimer  protection  leglsla- 
ti(m.  I  think  the  Brown  substitute  would 
Improve  the  bUL 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  mtoority  leader. 
I  think  he  has  spoken  wen  and  lias 
spoken  for  me  to  his  sunxut  of  the 
Brown  amendment.  I  win  not  extend  the 
debate  exe^t  to  say  that  the  Brown  sub- 
stitute inoOTporates  reasonable  sugges- 
tions made  bf  the  administration  to  the 
committee  for  a  rovision  of  this  Un  in 
ways  that  the  admtoistration  felt  would 
be  an  improvement. 

In  essence,  this  is  what  the  Brown  Md>- 
stitute  does.  It  does  oontato  some  Judi- 
cial rovlew  provlslona  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bxown)  and  the 
gentieman  from  Florida  (Mr.  FuqiUA) 
submitted  to  the  subctHnmlttee  wlilch 
they  felt  would  improve  that  section. 

However,  to  essence,  this  is  simply  an 
attempt  to  Improve  this  legislation.  As 
one  Member  mentioned  earlier,  this  bfll 
has  been  reported  out  of  our  committee 
ta  some  form  three  different  times,  and 
this  is  the  third  Congress  to  which  It  has 
been  the  case.  I  do  feel  that  each  time  it 
has  been  Improved  a  lltUe,  but  If  the 
Members  want  to  pass  reaUy  good  con- 
simier  protection  legislation,  they  should 
vote  for  the  Brown  substitute  and  do 
a  service  to  the  American  people. 

AMENDMZMT     OITKBED     BT     KS.     BHOTHTLI,  Of 

NOSTR     CAKOLZKA     TO     THZ     AKXMDMntT  DT 

TBS    MATXm    or    A    STTBSTITXrrK    omaiD  BT 
MB.   BBOWN    or   OHIO 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  NorOi  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  to  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Bhown). 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bkothhx  of 
Nortb  Carolina  to  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  subetmite  offered  by  Mr.  Bboww 
of  Ohio:  Page  38,  Line  a,  delete  section  18 
In  Its  entirety  and  subsUtute  in  Ueu  th«zMf 
the  f (lowing  : 

"There  are  hereby  authorlaed  to  be  ai>pro- 
prlated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thi^ 
Act  such  sums  as  may  be  required  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  90,  1976,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1B77." 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  nmonriTnontr  to 
section  18  of  the  Brown  substitute,  re- 
garding authorization  of  appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
My  amendment  authorizes  such  sums  ac 
may  be  required  for  this  purpose  for  fis- 
cal years  1075,  1976,  and  1977  and  would 
replace  the  open-ended  authorization 
presently  provided  to  the  bfil. 

My  purpose  to  offering  this  amend- 
ment is  to  insure  periodic  congressional 
oversight  over  the  proposed  <'''«g'"«*r 
Protection  Agoiey  and  its  activities.  By 
providing  to  the  act  a  limited  S-year 
authorization,  the  Agency  would  be  re- 
quired to  return  to  Congress  lor  an  ex- 
tension of  the  act  when  the  authoriza- 
tion has  expired.  At  that  time,  the  ap- 
propriate legislative  oonunittee  would 
have  the  opporitmity  and  the  otaUgatiom 
to  review  thoroughly  the  programs,  ac- 
tivities, and  operations  of  the  Agency 
to  insure  that  the  totent  of  the  Cooc^^ss 
was  being  carried  out  to  the  achnlnls- 
tration  of  the  act 

I  am  firmly  committed  to  the  princi- 
ple of  continued  and  active  oongresslonal 
oversight  over  the  many  Independent 
agencies  which  the  Congress  has  wtab- 
Ushed  over  the  years.  The  usual  process 
^rtilch  occurs  when  the  Congress  creates 
a  new,  todepend«at  agency  is  that  the 
agency  has  an  opm-ended  authori»- 
tion  and  submits  its  budoet  request. 
through  the  normal  budgetary  process, 
to  the  House  Ai^ropriations  Committee, 
■nils  committee  reviews  the  budget  re- 
quest, along  with  aU  other  such  requests, 
to  the  context  of  the  total  Federal  budg- 
et Tlte  tegislathrt  coiamittae  which  has 
Jurladlctton  over  the  agency  does  not 
have  the  oivortunity  to  review  ctthMT  the 
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budget  or  the  programs.  actlviUes.  and 
openttiotts  of  the  agency.  It  is  only  with 
the  occunmoe  of  «  specific  problem  or 
tbe  proposal  ol  new  l^^islatiTe  authority 
for  tbe  agency  that  the  legislative  com- 
mittee would  eietsise  its  oversisht 
authority. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  J^TTf^g*!*^  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  of  1972.  whfcb  created  the 
Otmsumsr  Product  0afety  Coounisslon. 
lUis  act,  whidi  was  reported  from  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, created  tbk  independoit  regula- 
tor agency  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
product  safety.  Tlie  Commission  was  pro- 
vided with  specific  authorlzatons  of  ap- 
propriations for  3  fiscal  yean.  At  the  end 
of  flsoai  year  1975.  the  authorlaatlasis  of 
the  Commission  will  expire  unless  the 
Congren  passes  additional  legislstion 
extending  such  authorlzatiaQs.  The  Con- 
vaxfixt  Product  Safety  Commission  is  the 
only  independent  regulator)  agency 
which  now  has  such  a  limited  authoriza- 
tion. 

m  the  case  of  the  proposed  Consumer 
Protection  Agency.  Jit  is  not  clear  which 
congressional  committee  or  committees 
win  have  oversight  over  the  Agency.  This 
UB  was  reported  oat  of  the  Government 
Operations  C<nunlttee.  but  the  subject 
could  fall  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Interstate  and  Poreto  Coipmerce  Com- 
mittee. 

"VVliiohever  committee  is  determined  to 
have  oversight  autboilty  over  this  pro- 
posed Agency.  I  feel  it  is  important  that 
that  committee  be  required  to  exercise 
such  authority  at  periodic  and  specified 
intervals.  I  am  ^anvteced  of  the  useful- 
ness and  of  the  necessity  of  continued 
eongressiooal  review  of  the  regulatory 
agencies  which  we  in  the  Congress  have 
created,  ^jch  a  process,  I  feel,  win  c<m- 
trflnite  to  tbe  greater  eflectlvenesB  of 
these  agencies  and  will  provide  greater 
responstvotess  to  the  puUic  interest  in 
the  regulatory  process. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  to  provide  a  3-year  authori- 
sation for  the  proposed  Consumer  Pro- 
teetloD  Ageney. 

Ifr.  MbOOIXIBTSt.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentlemaa  ylaklf 

Mr.  BBOTHIIiL  of  North  Carcdina.  I 
yMd  to  the  gentleman  fr<»n  Nebrasica. 

Mr.  MeOOLUBTISR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
ftaegeirtlemaa  from  Nortti  Carolina  has 
made  aa  excellent  statement  in  support 
of  cotigresglonal  oversight  of  other  gov- 
auMwwt^i  agcndee.  I  wish  to  aasociate 
myadf  with  tiie  gentleman's  remarks  and 
give  my  support  to  his  aaaendmant  to  the 
amendment  in  the  aatore  o(4i  mibetltute. 
Mr.  HDBTON.  Mr.  Chahrtian,  I  rise  In 
opposltkMi  to  the  amendment  In  the 
natoe  of  a  sobetltiAe. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
the  membCTs  <tf  the  committee  that  tiie 
Committee  on  Oovenment  Operations 
faa«  spent  a  lot  off  tiaw  hi  putting  this  biU 
tagetlier.  We  have  wafeed  very  hard  and 
Tery  diligently.  We  have  had  8  dajs  of 
hearfn^B.  and  this  bill  has  been  very 
Carefully  developed. 

I  want  again  to  emphasiae  what,  was 
eBQihaflised  duiteg  general  debate, 
namdy.  that  ttHi  ^0!  'provkks  for  ah 
advocate  fo/f  the  eoBsubaet^-^netayng 
mere,  nothing  lees.  -  • 


Members  have  talked  about  EPA,  and 
Members  have  talked  about  08HA.  These 
are  all  regulatory  agencias.  The  new  pro- 
posal that  we  are  making  here  to  create 
a  CooBumer  Protection  Agency  is  not  to 
create  a  regulatory  agency;  rather,  it  is 
to  designate  an  advocate  to  appear  and 
represent  tbe  consumer's  interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  those  Members 
who  are  opposed  to  the  committee  bill  get 
up  and  say  that  they  are  representing 
the  consumers,  they  are  not  talking  about 
the  cases  the  bill  InvolveB.  Because  what 
the  consumer  needs  Is  to  have  an  advo- 
cate to  speak  for  him  in  those  proceed- 
ings before  the  Federal  agencies  where 
the  consiuner  is  not  being  heard  now. 
Most  Meml>ers  do  not  appear  in  such  pro- 
ceedings. 

Now,  the  amendment  in  the  natvire  of 
a  substitute  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown) 
has  three  very  distinct  gutting  amend- 
ments in  it.  I  have  discussed  them  in  the 
material  inserted  in  ye^rday's  Record 
at  page  9436. 

The  first  would  prohibit  judicial  re- 
view of  legal  wrongs  which  would  be  suf- 
fered by  the  Consumer  Protection  Agen- 
cy in  appearing  in  those  various  pro- 
ceedings. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  been  basic 
to  our  American  system  has  been  the 
idea  that  all  participants  who  are  par- 
ties to  an  action  should  be  treated 
fairly  and  equally.  If  business  appears, 
they  have  the  right  of  judicial  review. 
According  to  the  substitute  which  is 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Bhowk)  this  woidd  only  be  pro- 
vided in  cases  involving  the  Consiuner 
Protection  Agency's  "access  to  infor- 
mation or  opportunity  to  represent  con- 
sumers in  a  proceeding  or  activity."  In 
other  words,  if  there  were  any  legal 
wrong  suffered  by  the  Cbnsimier  Protec- 
tion Agency  advocate  while  he  was  rep- 
resenting consumers,  that  would  not  be 
subject  to  judicial  review,  and  that  is  not 
fair.  There  should  be  parity  with  the 
rights  of  other  parties  who  have  an 
(Vportunlty  to  appear. 

The  second  point  which  I  think  is  very 
important  would  limit  the  Consiuner 
Protection  Agency's  peuHcipaUon  in 
most  adjudicatory  proceedings  to  that  of 
an  amicus  curiae. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Will  the 
gentleman  jrield  for  a  question  on  the 
first  point  he  made,  because  it  is  rather 
important,  to  help  me  clear  up  some 
confusion  in  my  mind? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yieW  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  You  are 
suflsesting  that  any  aggrieved  party  now 
has  the  right  of  Judicial  review  even 
though  he  was  not  a  party  to  the  pro- 
ceeding before  a  particular  regulatory 
ageney? 

Mr.  HORTON.  No,  I  am  not  saying 
that,  but  that  is  often  time.  I  am  say- 
ing in  the  bill  we  have  provided  the 
right  oi  Judicial  review.  We  have  also  pro- 
vided that  he  has  the  right  of  judicial 
review  only  if  he  asks  for  a  rehearing 
within  80  days  if  he  Uas  not  appeared. 
The  purpose  of  that  Is  to  prevent  pro 
forma  filings  which  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  would  make  In  order  to 
protect  his  rlsiit  of  judicial  review. 


What  the  Brown  substitute  does  is  to 
eliminate  any  right  of  Judicial  review 
that  the  Consiuner  Protection  Agency 
may  have,  and  that  is  not  fair. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  is  not  an 
accurate  statement.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  an  accurate  statement  of 
yoxa  own  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  is  main- 
taining the  rli^t  of  subpena  and  all  of 
these  other  things. 

Bdr.  HORTON.  Excuse  me.  I  will  not 
jrield  further.  I  want  to  make  a  state- 
ment here. 

He  does  not  have  an  Independent  right 
of  sulH>uui  or  Interrogatories.  He  has  to 
go  to  a  host  agency  which  has  these 
rights  and  ask  that  they  be  used  on  his 
behalf. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  HORTON.  What  I  am  talking 
about,  as  the  gentieman  will  see,  is 
judicial  review. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Be  has  the  right 
of  all  the  other  agencies.  The  gentle- 
man just  spoke  of  the  judicial  review 
right  stated  in  his  own  bill,  but  they  are 
also  stated  in  mine.  The  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  has  the  right  to  ask  for 
judicial  review  if  It  deals  with  the  right 
of  advocacy  for  the  consumer. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Does  the  gentleman 
deny  that  his  substitute  says  judicial  re- 
view Is  only  avallaUe  in,  cases  involving 
its  access  to  Information  or  its  opportu- 
nity to  represent  consumers  In  a  proceed- 
ing or  activity? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HORTON.  The  gedtieman  can  get 

his  own  time.  I  want  to  make  my  point. 

And  then  they  can  prdhiblt  him  where 

there  are  legal  wrongs  from  having  this 

right  of  Judicial  review. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  for  elaboration  and  correction, 
if  the  host  agency  has  not  considered  the 
rights  of  consumers  or  refused  them  the 
right  to  appear,  he  does  have  the  right  of 
judicial  review.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  do  not  understand 
the  gentleman's  talking  about  host  agen- 
cies. Are  you  talking  about  interroga- 
tories or  judicial  review  t 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Q^e  host  agency 
is  trying  to  get  the  judicial  review  off. 

Mr.  HORTON.  As  I  understand  tbe 
gentleman's  substitute,  it  provides  that 
judicial  review  shall  only  obtain  in  those 
cases  where  it  involves  access  to  Infor- 
mation or  the  opportunity  to  tepresent 
consumers  In  a  proceeding  or  activity. 
That  limits  him  so  that  he  cannot  se^ 
judicial  review  if  he  has  been  legally 
wronged,  and  that  is  dljETerent  trcai  our 
bill. 

The  CHAHUiAAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hortoh 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gtoU'eman  jrleld  further? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yleftl  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KIOWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
the  langiiage  in  my  sidietitute  provides 
that  if  the  host  agency,  that  Is,  the  Ped- 
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eral  Trade  Commission,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  or 
any  other  regulatory  agency  which  deals 
with  consumer  problems,  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  has  the  right  to  judi- 
cial review  of  a  decision  where  the  CPA 
has  previously  appeared. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Whether  or  not  he 
could  appear. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HORTON.  But  the  pohit  I  am 
malting,  if  he  has  appeared,  and  if  he  is 
legally  wronged  then  he  has  no  right  of 
judicial  review.  And  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tieman from  Ohio  will  agree  with  me 
that  in  instances  where  there  is  an  ag- 
grieved party,  he  has  the  right  of  Judi- 
cial review.  In  our  case,  in  the  bill  we 
have,  he  has  that  right. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  rou  turn  it 
around  and  talk  about  how  the  legisla- 
tion without  my  amendment  affects  the 
right  of  appearance,  if  the  CPA  does  not 
appear  to  advocate  the  rights  of  con- 
sumers, the  legislation  gives  him  the 
right  to  ask  for  review  of  decisions  of 
these  agencies,  and  that,  failing  to  sat- 
isfy the  CPA  with  that  decision,  to  take 
that  decision  to  court. 

Mr.  HORTON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  And  this  extends 
endlessly  the  process. 

Mr.  HORTON.  In  the  committee  bill 
he  would  have  to  seek  a  rehearing.  But 
that  is  not  involved  in  the  gentleman's 
substitute ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  is  right,  it 
is  taken  out  of  the  genUeman's  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  HORTON.  The  second  pohit  I 
want  to  make  is  that  the  Brown  substi- 
tute limits  CPA  participation  in  most 
adjudicatory  proceedings  to  that  of  an 
amicus.  Our  bill  provides  that  he  can 
participate.  I  think  that  is  a  very  im- 
portant distinction. 

The  other  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make,  is  that  the  Brown  substitute  makes 
no  provision  for  information  gathering 
by  the  CPA  for  Investigations  outside  of 
the  formal  proceedings.  This  puts  the  in- 
formation gathering  iwwers  in  the  com- 
mittee bill.  What  we  have  tried  to  do  in 
the  committee  bill  is  to  walk  a  very  deli- 
cate line.  There  have  been  some  groups 
that  wanted  the  CPA  to  have  direct  sub- 
pena and  interrogatory  power.  There  are 
others  who  do  not  want  them  to  have  any 
information  gathering  rights. 

The  committee  bill  has  provided  for 
written  interrogatories,  but  tiie  CPA  must 
go  to  a  host  agency  which  has  that  au- 
thority. I  think  that  is  a  very  important 
distinction,  and  I  would  like  to  read  the 
language  which  is  in  HJl.  13163.  On  page 
17,  we  provide  that: 

To  tbe  extent  required  to  protect  tbe 
bealtb  or  safety  of  consumers,  or  to  dlaoover 
consumer  fraud  or  substantial  economic  m- 
jury  to  consumers,  the  AdoUnlstratar  Is  au- 
thorioed  to  propose  to  any  Vederal  agency, 
for  submission  to  specified  persons,  written 
Uxterrogatones  or  reqnests  for  reports  and 
other  related  Information,  within  such  agen- 
cy's authority. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  imderscore 
"within  such  agency's  authority". 

It  dote  not  go  any  further  than  that 
That  ll&ilts  the  right  otf  the  CPA  to  gath- 
er information.  He-has  tp^q  to  ai^  agency 


that  has  authority,  and  then  he  has  to 
stick  within  the  authority  of  that  par- 
ticular agency. 

Then  we  provide  that  the  agency  has 
broad  discretion  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  will  issue  the  written  Interroga- 
tories. That  is  all  taken  away  by  tiie 
Brown  substitute. 

I  urge  tiiat  the  Members  vote  against 
the  Brown  substitute.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant amendment,  and  one  which 
would  gut  the  bill.  I  thhik  the  bill  is  a 
very  important  1)111.  All  it  does  is  create 
an  advocate  to  represent  consumer  in- 
terests, in  the  same  manner  as  other 
parties  appear  before  Federal  agencies  to 
represent  their  interests. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentieman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  becomes  rather  trite 
to  repeat  that  the  Brown  amendment 
guts  the  bill.  What  the  Brown  amend- 
ment does  is  attempt  to  take  away  from 
the  bill  and  from  the  CPA  all  elements 
of  fair  play  in  the  administrative  agency 
and  judicial  system. 

We  must  understand  what  the  role  of 
the  CPA  is. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentieman  from  In- 
diana, a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  for 
whom  I  have  great  respect,  would  follow 
the  logic  and  see  if  the  gentleman  doei^ 
not  agree  with  me  In  the  conclusion 
that  I  come  to. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  used  the 
word  "prosecutor,"  and  he  used  it  a  num- 
ber of  times.  This  CPA  advocate  has  no 
prosecutor  function  at  all  in  any  pro- 
ceeding or  activity  under  this  bill.  The 
CPA  has  the  right  to  appear  as  a  party 
and  to  present  evidence.  The  CPA,  If  he 
feels  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the 
board  or  agency,  hsis  the  right  to  appeal 
to  the  courts.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any- 
one who  is  a  member  of  the  bar  who  sits 
In  this  Chamber  who  would  find  any  area 
of  disagreement  with  that  procedure. 

Mr.  Brown  has  found  some  fault 
both  here  and  in  the  hearings  with  the 
fact  that  if  the  CPA  does  not  appear  be- 
low as  a  party,  this  bill  gives  him  the 
right  to  appear  in  court.  We  have  a 
number  of  restrictions  on  that  right.  The 
first  is  that  if  he  appears  below  In  the 
administrative  proceeding  hearing,  he 
would  then  have  to  ask  for  a  rehearing 
in  the  host  agency.  If  that  rehearing 
were  denied  or  it  were  adverse  to  the 
interests  that  he  supported,  he  would 
have  the  right  to  go  into  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court,  and  in  that  court  proceeding 
he  would  have  to  allege  In  his  petition 
that  It  was  timely,  within  the  eo-day 
period  application,  that  it  was  in  the 
consumer  Interests  and  that  there  was 
not  laches  or  delay.  The  court  could  deny 
the  request  for  judicial  review  If  it  was 
not  In  the  Interests  of  Justice.  AD  of 
these  things  come  under  the  area  of  fair 
Play. 

Another  thing  that  Mr.  Brown  seems 
to  make  much  of  Is  that  this  i^ency 
would  have  siibpena  power.  I,  frankly, 
wanted  the  Agency  to  have  subpena 
power.  It  does  not  have  subpena  power. 
It  has  to  go  to  the  hoet  agency  to  gain 
subpena  power- 


Let  me  tell  the  gentieman  from  Ohio 
something.  Everj'  party  in  an  agency  or 
a  court  proceedings  in  the  United  States 
has  the  right  to  request  a  subpena.  Why 
would  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  deny 
this  party — ^this  party  who  has  the  pubUc 
interest  responsibility — the  same  proce- 
dural rights  of  due  process  that  any 
private  party  is  entitied  to?  There  are 
no  prosecutors.  There  is  a  very  limited 
subpena  power.  There  is  a  very  limited 
power  to  appeal  and  intervene.  Again.  I 
repeat  for  the  benefit  of  my  friend,  the 
gentieman  from  Indiana,  who  is  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  to  use  the  word  "prosecu- 
tor" is  incorrect. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  tiiank  the  gen- 
tieman for  yielding. 

The  first  Instance  that  the  gentieman 
cited  of  hearings  to  set  marketing  orders, 
and  so  fortii,  obviously  has  no  prosecu- 
tor, and  nobod>'  suggested  they  would. 
I  stated,  in  my  remarks  introducing  my 
substitute  proposal  that  the  areas  in 
which  the  Rosenthal  bill  gives  the  CPA 
dual  prosecutor  authority  are  very 
limited.  I  said  that  when  I  made  my 
presentation  of  my  bill. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  not  yield  further. 

Why  does  the  gentieman  use  the  word 
"prosecutor"?  This  Agency  appears  as  a 
party,  not  as  a  prosecutor — as  a  party 
with  the  rights  and  responsibiUties  of 
any  party  in  the  proceeding. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentieman  yield. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tieman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tieman for  yielding. 

Where  somebody  has  been  accused  of 
violating  the  law,  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  prosecuting  a  case,  what 
does  the  gentieman  call  the  attorney — 
a  prosecutor? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  This  Agency  win 
not  appear  in  any  criminal  proceeding. 
We  had  a  big  to-do  about  that  last  year. 
We  eliminated  the  word  "penalties."  It 
is  permitted  to  appear  in  civil  proceed- 
ings where  a  fine  or  a  forfeiture  is  in- 
volved. There  is  no  prosecution  for  any 
kind  of  criminal  proceeding. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Would  the  gen- 
tieman also  agree,  if  he  will  yield  fur- 
ther, that  the  language  of  his  bill  is  very 
burdensome  upon  the  host  agency? 
There  is  practically  no  way  In  the  lan- 
guage of  that  bill  that  the  host  agency 
can  refuse  to  give  to  the  CPA  the  sub- 
pena powers  that  it  has.  In  other  words, 
the  CPA  has  to  ask  for  it 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Let  us  pursue  that. 
The  gentleman  suggests  that  it  is  burden- 
some on  the  host  agency.  I  happen  to 
believe — and  I  hope  this  does  not  violate 
our  agreement — that  tiie  CPA  ought  to 
have  the  right  itself  to  issue  interroga- 
tories. I  felt  that  It  was  tmrdensome  for 
the  CPA  to  go  to  the  host  agency  and  to 
plead  its  cause  as  a  pauper,  but  in  an 
effort  to  compromise  this  bill  with  Mr. 
HoRTON  and  Mr.  Houtzkld.  we  made 
that  very  significant  concession. 
And  thus  the  CPA  goes  hat  tP  hand 
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to  i;  hoot  agency  and  says:  "Please  give 
me  the  tnterrocatoHes."  and  tiie  host 
ageney  has  the  right  to  act  or  refuse  to 
act.  

ifr.  H6LZFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  Broyhlll  of  North 
Carolina  amendment  to  the  Brown  of 
Ohio  amendment. 

The  Broyhlll  amendment,  in  efFect, 
limits  the  CcDsmuer  Protection  Ageney 
to  S  years.  We  are  not  creating  a  tempo- 
rary ageney.  We  are  creating  an  agency 
for  the  protection  of  consumers,  and  the 
problems  of  consmners  are  going  to  be 
with  lis  as  long  as  we  have  an  organized 
society  and  a  free  aiterprtse  system. 

Of  course,  the  Congress  can  terminate 
this  Agency  at  any  time  by  repealing  the 
frn>tM<*'g  leglslatton  or  denying  the  funds 
for  operation.  I  do  not  expect  that  to 
happen. 

PuTthennore,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the 
policy  in  this  case — ^It  may  be  good  in 
some  other  cases — to  create  what  would 
be  a  temporary  agency  with  an  uncer- 
tain future.  As  I  said  many  times  in 
creating  this  Agency  we  are  planting  a 
tree,  a  tree  that  will  grow,  that  may  re- 
qotre  tending  and  pruning,  but  a  tree 
that  will  endure  and  not  be  chopped  off 
at  the  roots  and  allowed  to  wither  and 
die  for  lack  of  nourishment  and  care. 

So  I  say  the  Broyhlll  amendment 
brlngB  In  a  new  element.  In  the  Federal 
Energy  Agency  blU.  we  limit  It  to  2 
years  because  It  is  labeled  as  a  temporary 
agency,  and  the  administration  asked 
for  it  as  a  temporary  agency.  But  we 
create  a  permanent  agency  here,  subject 
of  course  to  the  regular  action  of  the 
Appn^riations  Committee  in  granting 
or  denying  funds  at  any  time,  and  of  the 
legislative  committee  in  passing  an  act 
cutting  It  ofiC.  Just  as  we  may  cut  off 
any  agency. 

Mr.  ROIXBSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOUFIEU).  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Roussilot). 

BCr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

Why  would  the  same  principle  we  ai>- 
laied  to  the  Energy  Office  not  aiq^ly  to 
this  legldatkm:  that  is.  Just  give  Con- 
gress a  chance  to  review  it  after  3  years? 
tr  It  is  a  good  Agmcy  and  if  It  does  all 
thtte  wonderful  things  that  Mr.  Nader 
and  eveiybo<^  dn»  tens  us  it  win.  then  we 
wfll  have  a  dbotnoe  to  continue  It.  Bitt  I 
cannot  understand  why  we  do  not  Just 
give  It  a  life  of  S  years  and  review  it 

Mr.  HQLZFIELD.  I  tried  to  ten  the 
gentleman  that.  We  put  through  the  bin 
to  provide  research  in  energy  as  a  per- 
manent thing,  and  we  put  the  Federal 
Energy  AdnUnistratlon  through  as  a  tem- 
porary agency.  The  gentlentan  from 
North  Carolina  asked  to  make  this  a 
temporazy  Agency,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  Is  the  puzpoae  of  the  bUL  I  know  it 
li  not  the  purpose  <tf  the  bin,  and  I  know 
that  the  oonsimien  of  this  Nation  are 
being  delrauded.  and  I  know  they  wlU 
continue  to  need  •ome  hdp.  Therefore.  I 
•aj  the  Brogrhin  amendment  ahookl  be 
voted  down,  and  X  hope  the  Committee 
win  vote  tt  down. 

Mr.  STMMB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
favor  of  ttM  »»"«"ii»iwiL 

Mk>.  BROTHnx  of  NbrtbOandlBa.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  wm  the  gentlonan  yield? 


Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  correct  the 
statement  that  the  chainnan  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  has  made 
here.  It  is  not  my  {^urpooe  by  this  amend- 
ment to  say  that  this  Is  going  to  be  a 
temporaiy  Agency.  This  is  the  only  way 
I  have  to  insure  that  -^te  have  adequate 
control  or  oversight  over  this  new  Agency. 
This  is  the  only  way  I  know  that  we  can 
Insure  that  the  Congress  is  going  to  take 
the  time  to  go  Into  the  actlTltles  of  this 
Affency  to  determine  whBt  new  authority 
they  should  have  or  what  limitations 
they  should  have  in  the  future.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  my  amendmoit. 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  think  the  distinguished 
chairman's  (Mr.  Holifielo)  own  admls- 
sl(m  that  this  Agency  Is  here  to  stay  If 
this  legislation  is  enacted.  He  points  out 
(»e  of  the  most  important  points.  The 
biU  says  in  section  18 : 

TTiera  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  vppro- 
priated  such  sums  as  may  be  required  to  carry 
out  the  provlslona  of  thla  Act. 

I  wcmder  who  It  Is  who  is  going  to  pro- 
tect the  consimiers  from  Inflation?  I  won- 
der who  it  is  who  is  going  to  protect  the 
consumer  from  debased  currency? 

I  have  often  said  that  there  Is  an  old 
^ylng  that:  "The  only  thing  the  Govern- 
ment is  good  at,  is  waging  war  and  de- 
basing currency,"  and  that  saying  comes 
to  mind  as  we  create  more  agencies : 
the  Federal  Energy  Office,  OSHA,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and  now 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

I  think,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that 
the  entire  concept  of  consumerism  Is  a 
false  premise.  There  is  nothing  about 
free  enterprise  involved  in  this  at  all.  It 
is  taking  the  premise  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  bureaucrats  have  better  Judg- 
ment than  the  people  wnen  they  want  to 
buy  an  wpUance  from  General  Electric 
or  a  Frigidalre  refrlgemtor,  what  shaU 
we  do,  rule  out  new  competition? 

I  compromise  my  piinciples  even  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown).  I  think 
that  this  amendment  makes  a  very  dis- 
tinct attempt  to  make  Uke  proposed  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  walk  before  it 
runs.  I  need  not  remind  Members  of  the 
mistakes  we  have  made  in  the  past  by 
giving  new  agencies  new  powers  without 
first  evaluating  the  effects  that  such  an 
agency  would  have.  The  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  OUo  (Mr.  Browh) 
win  give  us  time  to  evaluate  the  needs  of 
the  jwcposed  Agency  and  the  require- 
ments of  its  administration. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  wt  adopt  the  com- 
mittee bin,  we  wm  an  be  back  here  in 
3  years  facing  the  same  problems  that  we 
now  face  with  OSHA  and  EPA.  I,  for  one. 
do  not  need  the  aggravation  that  such  a 
new  boondoggle  would  provide  for  the 
country,  and  neither  do  my  constituents. 

While  It  is  weU  known  that  the  powers 
oontemplated  in  this  legWatlon  would  af- 
fect iKofoundly  the  anatomy  of  other 
arsas  of  the  Federal  Establishment,  It  Is 
important  that  an  of  us  be  aware  of  the 
extent  and  scope  of  the  ways  in  which 
aU  ofOcers  of  the  nj3.  Government  win 


be  subject  to  the  dlrMtives  and  legal 
actions  of  the  administrator  and  officials 
of  the  proposed  Agency.  ■< 

An  exammatlon  of  the  language,  and 
known  legislative  intent,  disclosed  at 
least  22  specific  provisions  in  which 
nearly  ever  Cabinet  (tepartmeot  and 
their  offices  and  bureaiK  of  the  execu- 
tive branch — reaching  ihto  the  Execu- 
tive Office  itself — regulatory  boards  and 
commissions,  independent  agencies  and 
corporations  wlU  be  subject  to  the  wiU, 
and  possibly  the  caprice,  of  the  adminis- 
trator. In  the  few  areaa  in  which  some 
discretion  remains,  the  Federal  agencies 
wiU  still  be  subject  to  the  coercive  tlveat 
of  Judicial  review  and  adverse  publicity 
which  win  follow  confiicis  between  them 
and  the  CPA. 

How  does  Congress  Justify  the  use  of 
taxpayer  funds  to  flnanee  legal  disputes 
on  behalf  of  the  "intertsts  of  consum- 
ers" in  opposition  to  other  Government 
agencies  who  are  sworn  to  make  decisions 
and  take  action  in  the  Whole  pubUc  in- 
terest? I  do  not  believe  we  can.  This  is 
why  I  support  the  Brown  substitute. 

If  we  must  have  a  Consumer  I^rotec- 
tion  Agency,  then  let  us  limit  it  In  size, 
scope  and  power,  as  the  bUI  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Br^wn)  does,  until 
we  have  a  chance  to  equate  its  needs 
and  impact. 

I  think  the  gentleman  traax  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  BR07Hn.L)  makes  a  good  point 
by  having  congressional  oversight  on  the 
amount  of  spending  that  wIU  take  place. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Members 
again  if  we  really  want  to  do  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  consmners  a  real 
favor,  we  wiU  start  addressing  ourselves 
in  this  Congress  to  rQ)eallng  some  of  the 
already  overburdened  regulations  the 
American  people  have  to  live  with.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  set  up  more  new  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  boondoggles  which 
do  nothing,  except  to  continue  the  rapid 
debasement  of  the  American  currency 
that  is  takhig  place  daily.  That  is  where 
the  consumers  are  being  hurt.  ThaX  is 
the  real  problem.  My  coUeagues,  I  urge 
your  support  of  the  BroyhiU  and  Brown 
amendments — then  on  final  passage  vote 
against  the  entire  propoidtlon.  The  con- 
sumers of  America  cannbt  afford  an  the 
protection. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have  before  me  a 
copy  of  the  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  sent 
out  by  the  distinguished'  minority  chair- 
man of  the  committte.  In  that  letter  he 
makes  the  observation,  as  many  who  have 
seen  and  who  have  read  the  letter  know, 
that  the  reason  why  th6  committee  re- 
jected the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Ash, 
which  are  contained  in  ttie  Extensions  ot 
Remarks  which  the  distfaguished  chahr- 
man  put  in  the  Rkord  for  us  to  see;  he 
defines  these  as  mhior  amendment  sug- 
gestions by  Mt.  Ash  and  then  suggests 
hi  the  next  paragraph  that  the  bUl  for 
the  substitute  which  we  have  under  con.- 
slderatlon,  submitted  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio,  does  not 
faU  within  the  category^  mizior  altera- 
tions. 

I  have  here  both  the  leiter  to  the  rank- 
ing minorjity  chaJbn^ui,  i  xsjsvdhex  of  the 
committee,  as  weU  ^s  the  saUent  points 
contained  In  the  substState  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
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I  would  like  to.  if  I  may,  direct  a  ques- 
tion or  two  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
on  his  substitute.  As  I  look  at  the  various 
provisions  of  his  substitute,  it  seems  to 
me  that  five  of  the  seven  basic  recom- 
mendatioris  here  are,  at  least,  indicated 
in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Ash  on  the  one 
hand,  as  weff  as  other  statements  that 
have  been  made  here  on  this  subject  this 
afternoon,  to  be  totally  consonant  with 
the  administration  recommendations  on 
any  consumer  protection  agency ;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  first  of  my  recommendations  which 
were  made  by  me  in  suggesting  the 
changes  that  are  in  my  substitute  are 
based  on  recommendations  made  by  Mr. 
Ash,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  The  last  two  are 
what  are  known  as  Brown-Puqua 
amendments.  Mr.  Ash  also  suggested 
modification  of  the  judicial  review  pro- 
cedure. However,  we  used  the  Brown- 
FuQua  judicial  review  approach  rather 
than  one  recommended  by  Mr.  Ash. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again  the  gentleman  generalizes  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  substi- 
tute which  he  has  introduced  to  the 
committee  bill  is  totally  consonant  with 
the  recommendations  made  by  Mr.  Ash 
and  are  consistent  with  the  administra- 
tion recommendations  for  any  consumer 
protection  agency. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  the  adoption  of  the  Brown  sub- 
stitute would  enhance  the  prospect  that 
this  bill  will  be  signed  into  law. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  response. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
certainly  sigree  with  the  gentleman  that 
five  of  the  ejnendments  that  were 
reccpimended  by  Mr.  Ash  and  which 
were  discussed  in  committee  and  which 
were  voted  down.  I  assume  they  will  be 
offered  either  in  one  form  or  the  other 
and  we  will  have  an  opportunity  later 
to  vote  on  each  one  of  them. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brown)  has  put  those  amendments 
in  en  bloc,  so  to  speak. 

In  addition  to  that,  though,  he  has 
included  three  additional  amendments 
which  are  very  much  different  and 
which  do  have  the  effect  of  gutting  the 
biU.  One  of  than  is  to  prohibit  Judi- 
cial review  of  legal  wrongs  suffered  by 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  in  rep- 
resenting the  consumer.  Earlier,  I  talked 
about  that. 

The  other  is  to  limit  CPA  proceedtags 
in  adjudicatory  proceedings,  which  again 
Is  a  very  bnportant  amendment  which 
would  toke  away  the  equality  the  hill 
gives  to  the  CPA  in  adjudicatory 
proceedings. 

The  third  would  remove  the  provision 
for  information  gathering  by  the  CPA 
for  investigating  outside  formal  proceed- 
ings, so  those  are  very  important  amend- 
ments which  have  been  included,  which 
rightfully  Mr.  Browm  has  todiaated  were 
the  Brown-Fuqua  aiAendments  which 
were  defeated  hi  subcommiftec. 
cxx— e04— Part  7 


Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlemaji  for  his  remarks.  I  would 
only  like  to  say,  in  listening  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  deliberating 
those  separate  amendments,  there  will 
be  no  resort  to  proxy  in  this  body. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEIANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  take  some  offense  at  the  suggestion 
that  we  deny  the  right  of  judicial  review 
or  legal  wrongs.  I  do  not  know  that  any- 
body can  deny  that  right.  What  we  do  is 
deny  the  right  of  judicial  review  of  CPA 
when  they  did  not  initially  express  the 
interest  of  the  consumer. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  what  I  think  is 
the  enlightened  substitute  amendment  of 
the  gentlemsm  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  speak  against  the  amendments 
of  Mr.  Broyhill  and  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  simply  to  explain 
my  intended  vote  against  both  these 
amendments,  and  my  real  reason  is  be- 
cause of  the  statement  made  by.  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

He  says  these  amendments  gut  the 
bill.  If  they  did  that.  I  would  vote  for 
them,  but  they  do  not  gut  the  bill;  they 
still  leave  something. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  is  it  that  every 
time  some  sweet-soundtag  idea  comes  to 
this  floor,  we  have  got  to  pass  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  more  harassment  for 
the  busmess  people  of  this  country?  I 
have  been  m  business  30  Vi  years.  We 
businessmen  must  price  our  products 
and  services  to  our  costs  and  I  am  telling 
you  that  when  we  have  Federal,  State, 
and  local  inspectors  and  agents  standing 
in  line  to  harass  us,  somebody  has  got  to 
pay  the  bill  and  that  somebody  has  to  be 
the  consumer.  That  is  the  only  way  we 
have  to  recover  expenses  incurred  in 
dealing  with  these  bureaucrats.  In  fact, 
the  consumers  in  my  district  tell  me 
that  they  carmot  afford  any  more  pro- 
tection of  that  kind. 

They  would  rather  do  some  of  that  on 
their  own  by  dealtag  with  responsible 
merchants  and  bujong  name  brand 
products. 

Also  of  course,  I,  as  a  Congressman, 
handle  many  consumer  complamts,  as 
do  many  newspapers,  radio  and  televi- 
sion stations. 

Let  me  here  emphasize  that  my  big- 
gest worry  is  our  national  debt.  The  in- 
terest on  that  national  debt  has  doubled 
durmg  the  6  years  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  Congress— rising  from  $14  billion  in 
1968  to  $29  billion  hi  1975. 

Where  are  we  getting  the  money  to 
set  up  these  bureaus,  staff  them  and  pay 
for  them?  I  doubt  that  there  has  ever 
been  a  bureau  set  up  by  this  Govern- 
ment that  did  not  grow  and  grow  and 
grow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  these  amendments,  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  fail  and  in  the  further 
hope  that  the  bill  will  then  be  so  bad  that 
^he  majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
find  it  totally  unacceptable. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher)  .  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Brown)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RXCOROED    VOTE 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electromc  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  224,  noes  177, 
not  voting  31,  as  follows: 


(RoU  No.  137 

I 

AVES— 224 

Abdnor 

Glnn 

Preyer 

Alexander 

Gold  water 

Price,  Tex. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

OoodUng 

Qule 

Andrews, 

Green.  Oreg. 

QuUlen 

N.  Dak. 

Gross 

RaUsback 

Archer 

Grover 

Randall 

Armstrong 

Gubser 

Barlck 

Asbbrook 

Gunter 

Begula 

Bafalls 

Guyer 

Rhodes 

Baker 

Haley 

Roberts 

Bauman 

Hamilton 

Robinson,  Vft. 

Beard 

Hammer- 

Rogers 

Bell 

schmldt 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

Bennett 

Hanrahan 

RoncaUo,  N.T. 

Biaggl 

Harsha 

Rose 

Bowen 

Hastings 

Roush 

Bray 

Henderson 

Rousselot 

Breaux 

mills 

Roy 

Brlnkley 

Hlnshaw 

Ruppe 

Broomfleld 

Hogan 

Ruth 

Brotzman 

Holt 

Ryan 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hosmer 

Sarasln 

Brown,  Mlcta. 

Ruber 

Satterfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hudnut 

Scherle 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Hungate 

Schneeball 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Hunt 

Sebellus 

Buchanan 

Hutchinson 

Sboup 

Burgener 

Ichord 

Shuster 

Burke,  Pla. 

Jarman 

Hikes 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Skubltz 

Butler 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Byron 

Jones,  Ala. 

Snyder 

Carter 

Jones.  N.C. 

Spence 

Casey,  Tex. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Staggers 

Chamberlain 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Stanton, 

ChappeU 

Kemp 

J.  William 

Clancy 

Ketchum 

Steed 

Clausen, 

King 

Steel  man 

DonH. 

Kuykendall 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Clawson,  Del 

Lagomarslno 

Stelger.  WU. 

Cleveland 

Landnim. 

Stratton 

Cochran 

Latta 

Stuckey 

Cohen 

Lent 

Symms 

Collier 

Litton 

Talcott 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

Lott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Conable 

McClory 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Crane 

McColIUter 

Teague 

Daniel,  Dan 

McBwen 

Thomson,  Wis 

Daniel,  Robert 

llcKtnney 

ThOZM 

W.,  Jr. 

McSpadden 

ToweU.  Ner. 

DaTls,  Oa. 

Madlgan 

Treen 

Davis,  B.C. 

Mahon 

Vander  Jagt 

DaTla.  WU. 

Mallary 

Veysey 

de  la  Oaiza 

Mann 

Vigorlto 

Dellenback 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Waggonner 

DensU 

Martin,  N.C. 

Walsh 

Derwlnakl 

Matblas,  Calir. 

Wampler 

Devlne 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Wa« 

Dickinson 

Mayne 

White 

Downlng^ 

Helcher 

Whltehurst 

Duncan 

Michel 

Whltten 

du  Pont 

Mil  ford 

Widnall 

Edwards,  Ala. 

MUler 

Wiggins 

Erlenbom 

UltcheU,  N.T. 

WUaon,  Bob 

Esch 

MtzeU 

Winn 

Kshleman 

Montgomery 

Wyatt 

Bvlns,  TenA. 

Moorhead, 

Wydler 

Plndley 

Calif. 

Wylle 

Plsher 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Wyman 

Flowers 

Myers 

Young,  Alukft 

Flynt 

Nelsen 

Young,  Fla. 

Porsythe 

Nichols 

Young,  ni. 

Fountain 

O'Brien 

Young,  B.C. 

Frellnghuyaen 

Parrls 

Young,  Tex. 

prey 

Passman 

Zlon 

Froehllch 

Pettu 

Zwach 

Puqua 

Pike 
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NOES— 177 


Abcus 

Qlbbona 

Nedal 

Adams 

Oilman 

Nix 

Addabbo 

Oonzalea 

Obey 

Andanon. 

Oraaao 

O'Hara 

C*1U. 

Gray 

Ovena 

Andenon,  Dl. 

Oreen.  Pa. 

Patman 

AnnuitBlo 

OrUBtba 

Panen 

Anhley 

Oude 

Pepper 

Aqjta 

Banley 

Perktna 

BMlUlo 

Peyaer 

Ban«tt 

Hanaen,  Idabo 

PodeU 

Bergland 

Hanaen,  Waab. 

Price,  m. 

Blest«^ 

Harrington 

Prltcbard 

Blngbam 

Hawklaa 

Rangel 

Blatnlk 

Haya 

Beuaa 

Heehler.  W.  Va 

.  Rlegle 

Bdand 

Helna 

Rlnaldo 

BoUlnB 

HelatodU 

Boblaon.  N.T. 

Bndetnaa 

mcka 

Bodlno 

Bnaoo 

Boimeld 

Boe 

Breeklnrldc* 

Booney,  Pa. 

Brooka 

Hortoa 

Boeentbal 

Burke.  CmlU. 

Howard 

Boetenkowakl 

Burke.  Umm. 

Jobnaon.  CalU 

IU)ybal 

Burllaon.  llo. 

Jonlan 

St  Oermaln 

Burton 

Kartb 

Rarbanes 

Carney,  Oblo 

Kastenmeler 

Scbroeder 

Kocb 

aelberllng 

Clark 

Kyroe 

Sblpley 

Oay 

Landgrebe 

Slak 

Colllna.  ni. 

Leggett 

Slack 

Conte 

Smith.  Iowa 

Gorman 

liOng.  La. 

Stanton, 

CotUr 

Long.lfd. 

James  V. 

Cougbim 

Luken 

Steele 

CroDln 

UcCloakey 

Stokes 

Cul?er 

BCcCormack 

Stubblefleld 

Danieia. 

McOade 

Studda 

OomloldcV. 

UcFaU 

SuIllTan 

Dantelsn 

McKay 

Symington 

Delaney 

Macdonald 

Tbompson,  N  J 

Dallums 

Madden 

Tbomton 

Den  holm 

Marasltl 

Tleman 

Dent 

Mataunaga 

UdaU 

DlKgs 

Maazoll 

DUman 

Donotaue 

MMda 

Van  Deerlln 

Drlnan 

Metcalfe 

Vander  Veen 

Dulakl 

Meavlnaky 

Vanlk 

■ckhardt 

Mtlla 

Waldle 

Bdwarda.  Oaltf 

MInlab  1 

Wbalen 

BUberc 

Ifink 

WUaon. 

Byana.OatO. 

MltcbeU,  Md. 

Cbarles  H., 

PaaceU 

Moakley 

Calif. 

Flab 

IfoUoban 

WUion. 

Rood 

MOorbead.  Pa. 

Cbarlea.  Tex. 

Foley 

Morgan 

Wolff 

Ford 

Mbaber 

Wright 

Fraaer 

Moas 

Yates 

Fulton 

Murpby.  lU. 

Yatron 

Oaydoa 

Mortba 

Young,  Oa. 

Olalmo 

Natcber 

Zablo<»l 

NOT  VOITNG-— 31 

Arenda 

Oettya 

Beea 

BevlU 

Htbert 

Held 

Blackburn 

Heckler.  Maaa. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Camp 

Kaaen 

Runnels 

Carey.  N.T. 

Klucsynakl 

Cederberg 

Lujan 

SbrlTer 

Conlan 

MlnahaU.Oblo 

Stark 

Oonyera 

OTleUl 

Stephens 

DlngeU 

Pickle 

WUllams 

Dom 

Foage 

Frenael 

PoweU.  Oblo 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  asieed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown),  as 
amended. 


Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  176,  noes  223, 
not  voting  33,  as  follows: 
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AYES— 17« 

Abdnor 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Archer 
Arenda 

Armstrong          Bauman 
Asbbrook           Beard 
BafalU               Boggs 

Bray 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Bflch. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

BroybUl.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burket  Pla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Byron 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cochran 
Collier 
CoUlna,  Tex. 
Conable 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W,  Jr. 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  Wla. 
delaOaiza 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Es  hi  em  an 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Prellnghuysen 
Prey 

Proehllcb 
Olnn 

Gold  water 
Ooodllng 
Oroas 
Orover 


Abaug 

Adama 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BsdUlo 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
BurllEOn.  Mo. 
Burton 
Carney.  Oblo 
Chappell 
Chl^olm 
Clark 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins,  Ul. 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Daniel  son 


N.Y. 


Gubeer 
Ouyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanrshan 
Barsha 
Hastings 
Uttbert 
Henderson 
Hlnsbaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hud nut 
Hunt 

Hutchlnsob 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 

Kuykendall 
LagomarslBO 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lent 
Lett 
McClory 
McColUster 
McEwen 
Madlgsn 
Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin.  N.C. 
Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Mayne 
Michel 
MUford 
Miller 
Mitchell, 
Mlzell 

Montgomety 
Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O^rlen 
Parrls 
Passman 

NOES— 323 

Davis,  8.C. 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  QMif. 

Ell  berg 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenit. 

Pascell 

Pindley 

Pish 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford 

Porsythe 

Fraser 

Pulton 

Fuqua         ' 

Gaydos 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlfflths 

Oude 

Gunter 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Heehler,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 


Pettis 

Preyer 

Qule 

Quill  en 

Rallsback 

Rarick 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shuster 

Slkes 

SkublU 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Taloott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  S.C. 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Hicks 

Hlllls 

HoUaeld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Ictaord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kaatenmeler 

Koch 

Kjros 

Landgrebe 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Luken 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSftadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Marazltl 

Mataunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mills 

MlnUh 

Mink 

MltcbeU.  Md. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 


Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murpby.  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Natcber 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Owens 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pike 

Podell 

Price,  m. 

Prltchard 

Randall 

Rangel 

Regula 

ReuES 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 


Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes     I 

Scbroeder 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steel  man 
Stokes 
Stratton 


I 


Stubblefleld 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Thompeon.  N.J. 

Thornton 

Tleraan 

TJdaU 

THitwMn 

Van  Oeerlln 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Walah 

Wbalen 

Wldnall 

WUaon. 

Cbarles.  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  m. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING — 33 


BevllI 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Camp 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Cederberg 

Conlan 

Conyers 

DlngeU 

Dom 

Frenzel 

Gettys 


Heckler,  Maes. 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 

Lujan 

Minshall.  Ohio 

O'NeUl 

Pickle 

Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 

Price,  Tex. 

Rees 

Reld 


Rooney,  N.Y. 

Runnels 

Sandman 

Sbrlver 

Stark 

Stephens 

WUllama 

WUson. 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
Young.  Ga. 


So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vot^  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
'  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
the  time  of  the  House,  but  it  Is  my  desire 
to  offer  those  amendments  recommended 
by  Mr.  Ash  on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion, or  whatever  of  those  amendments 
are  not  otherwise  offered. 

HoM^ever,  if  we  can  dbtain  permission 
that  they  may  be  considered  en  bloc,  I 
would  be  more  than  gl4d  to  simply  offer 
the  Ash  recommendations  as  amend- 
ments to  this  bill,  en  bloc,  if  I  can  have 
that  privilege. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentl^ntm  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  im- 
der  the  circumstances,  I  think  I  would 
have  to  ask  MaX  the  bill  be  open  for 
amendment  at  any  p<)tnt,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  request  made  by  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairmsm.  I  do  make  that  request 
at  this  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  coniidered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  RxcoiqD,  land  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point.  That  will  en- 
able the  gentleman  tk>  offer  the  five 
amendments  he  has  referred  to  and 
thereby  save  the  time  of  the  Hotise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  U  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the '  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  obJectl<}n. 

The  bill  reads  as  follows : 

STATZMZNT    OF  ImrDINaB 

Sac.  2.  The  Congraaa  tlnda  tluit  the  in- 
terest of  consumers  are  tbadaquately  repre- 
sented azut  protected  «nhlQ^  the  VMeral 
QovMTunent;  and  that  vigorous  representa- 
tion and  protactton  of  tl^  Intereato  of  con- 
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sunwrs  are  esaentlal  to  the  fair  and  efficient 
functioning  of  a  free  market  economy. 

aSTABUSHlCBNT 

Sac.  3.  (a)  There  Is  beraby  established  as 
an  Independent  agency  vrlthln  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Oovernment  the  Con- 
stuner  Protection  Agancy.  The  Agency  shall 
be  headed  by  an  Administrator  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Administrator  shaU  be  a  person  who  by  rea- 
son of  training,  experience,  and  attainments 
Is  exceptlonaUy  qualified  to  represent  the  in- 
terests of  conaumera.  There  ahaU  be  in  tlie 
Agency  a  Deputy  Administrator  who  ahall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Dep- 
uty Administrator  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed from  time  to  time  by  the  Adminis- 
trator and  shall  act  for,  and  exercise  the 
powers  of,  the  Administrator  during  the 
absence  or  dlsabUlty  of,  or  In  the  event  at  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of,  the  Administrator. 

(b)  No  employee  of  the  Agency  while  serv- 
ing in  such  poaltlon  may  engage  in  any  bus- 
iness, vocation,  or  other  employment  or  have 
other  Interests  which  are  Inconsistent  with 
his  official  responsibUltlea. 

POWXaS  MTD  DUTIES  OF  THE  ADBlrNISTBATOa 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Agency, 
and  shall  have  the  authority  to  direct  and 
supervise  all  personnel  and  activities  thereof. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  authority 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  authorized,  in  carrying  out  his 
functions  under  this  Act,  to — 

(1)  subject  to  the  clvU  service  and  classi- 
fication laws,  select,  appoint,  employ,  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  are  necesaary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  to  prescribe  their  au- 
thority and  duties; 

(2)  employ  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
Statea  Code,  and  compensate  Indlvlduala  so 
employed  for  each  day  (Includtag  travel- 
time)  at  rates  not  In  ezceca  of  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  pay  for  grade  OS-18  aa  provided 
in  section  6333  of  Utle  B,  United  States  Code, 
and  whUe  such  experts  and  eoxUBultanta  are 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
place  .of  bualnaas,  pay  such  employees  travel 
expensea  and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subslstenca 
at  rates  authorized  by  section  6703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  persoiM  in  Oovem- 
ment  service  employed  intermittently; 

(3)  appoint  advisory  ctonmlttees  composed 
of  such  private  citizeiu  and  officials  of  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  govemmeats  as  he 
deeibs  desirable  to  advlae  him  with  respect 
to  bis  functions  under  this  Act,  and  pay 
such  members  (other  than  those  regularly 
employed  by  the  Federal  Oovernment)  while 
attending  meetings  of  such  committees  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  requeat  of  the  Ad- 
mmistrator  compensation  and  travel  ex- 
penses at  the  rate  provided  for  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  thU  subsection  with  respect 
to  experts  and  consultants; 

(4)  promulgate  such  rules  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  tbe  functions  vested  in 
him  or  in  tbe  Agency,  and  delegate  authority 
for  the  performanoe  of  any  function  to  any 
officer  or  employee  under  his  direction  and 
supervision; 

(5)  utUlze,  with  their  consent,  the  services, 
personnel,  and  facUltiea  of  other  Federal 
agencies  and  of  State  and  private  agencies 
and  tnstnunentalltles; 

(6)  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions  as  may  b©  necessary  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  work  of  the  Agency  and  on  such 
terms  as  the  Administrator  may  deem  ap- 
prc^rlate,  with  any  agency  or  instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States,  or  with  any  State, 
territory,  or  possession,  or  any  political  sub- 


division thereof,  or  with  any  public  or  pri- 
vate person,  Urm,  association,  corporation, 
or  institution; 

(7)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  665(b)); 

(8)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed;  and 

(9)  encourage  the  development  of  infor- 
mal dispute  settlement  procedures  Involving 
consumers. 

(c)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, each  Federal  agency  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  Its  services,  personnel, 
and  facilities  avaUable  to  tbe  greatest  prac- 
ticable extent  within  Its  capablUty  to  the 
Agency  In  the  performance  of  Its  functions. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  transmit  to 
tbe  Congress  and  the  President  In  January 
of  each  year  a  report  which  shall  Include  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  activities 
and  accomplishments  of  the  Agency  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year  Including  a 
summary  of  consumer  complaints  received 
and  actions  taken  thereon  and  such  recom- 
mendations for  additional  legislation  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  consumers  within 
the  United  States.  Each  such  report  shall  In- 
clude a  summary  and  evaluation  of  selected 
major  consumer  programs  of  each  Federal 
agenoy.  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  com- 
ment with  respect  to  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  such  programs  as  well  as  defi- 
ciencies noted  m  the  coordination,  admin- 
istration, or  enforcement  of  such  programs. 

FUNCTIONS   OF   THE   ACKNCT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Agency  shall.  In  the  per- 
formance of  its  functiona,  advlae  the  Con- 
greaa  and  the  Preeident  as  to  matters  affect- 
ing the  Interests  of  consumera;  and  protect 
and  prunote  the  Intereats  of  tbe  people  of 
the  United  States  as  consunoers  of  goods  and 
services  made  avaUable  to  them  through  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  Statea. 

(b)  The  functlMis  of  tbe  Agency  shall  be 


(1)  represent  the  interests  of  consumers 
before  Federal  agencies  and  courts  to  the 
extent  authorized  by  this  Act; 

(2)  encourage  and  support  research,  stud- 
ies, and  testing  leading  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  consumer  products  and  improved 
products,  services,  and  consumer  Informa- 
tion, to  the  extent  authorized  In  section  9 
of  this  Act; 

(3)  submit  recommendations  annually  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  on  measures 
to  Improve  the  operation  of  the  FMeral  Oov- 
ernment in  the  protection  and  promotion 
of  the  Interests  of  consumers; 

(4)  publish  and  distribute  material  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  carrying  out  Its  responsl- 
bUitles  under  this  Act  which  will  inform 
consumers  of  matters  of  Interest  to  them, 
to  the  extent  authorized  In  section  8  of  this 
Act; 

(6)  conduct  conferences,  surveys,  and  in- 
vestigations. Including  economic  surveys, 
concerning  the  needs.  Interests,  and  prob- 
lems of  consumera  which  are  not  duplicative 
In  significant  degree  of  similar  activities 
conducted  by  other  Pederal  agencies; 

(6)  cooperate  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  private  enterprise  In  the  promo- 
tion and  protection  of  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers; and 

(7)  keep  tbe  appropriate  otanmlttees  of 
Congress  fully  and  currently  Informed  of  Ul 
Its  aetlvltlea,  except  that  this  paragraph  Is 
not  authority  to  withhold  Information  re- 
quested by  mdivldual  Members  of  Congreas. 

KEPBBSSNTATION  OF  CONBITMXKS 

Sec.  e.  (a)  Whenever  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  result  of  any  Federal 
agency  proceeding  or  activity  may  substan- 
tially alTect  an  interest  of  consumers,  he  may 
as  of  right  Intervene  as  a  party  or  otherwise 
participate  for  tbe  purpose  of  representing 


the  Interests  of  consumers,  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection.  In 
any  proceeding,  the  Administrator  shall  re- 
frain from  Intervening  as  a  party,  unless  he 
determines  that  such  Intervention  Is  neces- 
sary to  represent  adequately  the  Interest  of 
consumers.  The  Administrator  shall  comply 
with  Federal  agency  statutes  and  rviles  of 
procedure  of  general  applicability  governing 
the  tuning  of  Intervention  or  participation 
In  such  proceeding  or  activity  and,  upon 
intervening  cr  participating  therein,  shaU 
comply  with  Federal  agency  statutes  and 
rules  of  procedure  of  general  appUcabUlty 
governing  the  conduct  thereof.  The  Inter- 
vention or  participation  of  the  Administrator 
in  any  Federal  agency  proceeding  or  activity 
shall  not  affect  tbe  obligation  of  the  Federal 
agency  conducting  such  proceeding  or  activ- 
ity to  assure  procedural  fairness  to  ail 
participants. 

(1)  Except  as  provided  In  subsecUon  (c). 
the  Administrator  may  intervene  as  a  party 
or  otherwise  participate  in  any  Federal 
agency  proceeding  which  is  subject  to  section 
553,  554,  556,  or  657  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  or  to  any  other  statute  or  regulation 
authorizing  a  bearing,  or  which  Is  conducted 
on  the  record  after  opportunity  for  an 
agency  hearing. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c). 
In  any  Federal  agency  proceeding  not  cov- 
ered by  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  or  any  other  Federal 
agency  activity,  tbe  Administrator  may  par- 
ticipate or  communicate  In  any  manner  that 
any  person  may  participate  or  communicate 
under  Pederal  agency  statutes,  rules,  or 
practices.  The  Federal  agency  shall  give  con- 
sideration to  the  written  or  oral  submission 
of  the  Administrator.  Such  subnUsslon  shall 
be  presented  In  an  orderly  manner  and  with- 
out causing  undue  delay. 

( b )  At  such  time  as  the  Administrator  de- 
termines to  Intervene  or  participate  In  a 
Federal  agency  proceeding  under  subsection 
(a)  (1 )  of  this  section,  he  shall  Issue  publicly 
a  written  statement  setting  forth  his  findings 
under  subeectlon  (a),  stating  concisely  the 
specific  Interests  of  consumers  to  be  pro- 
tected. Upon  Intervening  or  participating  he 
shall  file  a  copy  of  his  statement  in  tbe 
proceeding. 

(c)  In— 

( 1 )  any  Pederal  agency  proceeding  seeking 
primarily  to  Impose  a  fine  or  forfeiture  which 
the  agency  may  impKise  under  Its  own  au- 
thority for  an  alleged  violation  of  a  statute 
of  the  United  States  or  of  a  rule,  order,  or 
decree  promulgated  thereunder,  or 

(2)  any  action  In  any  court  of  the  United 
States  to  which  the  United  States  or  any 
Pederal  agency  Is  a  party. 

and  which  In  the  opinion  of  the  Adminis- 
trator may  svistantlally  affect  the  interests  of 
consumers,  the  Administrator  upon  his  own 
motion,  or  upon  written  request  made  by 
the  officer  or  employee  who  Is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  presenting  the  case  for 
fthe  United  States  or  tbe  Federal  agency 
In  tbe  proceeding  or  action,  may  transmit 
to  such  officer  or  employee  all  evidence  and 
Information  In  the  possession  of  tbe  Admin- 
istrator relevant  to  the  proceeding  or  action 
and  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Federal 
agency  or  court,  appear  as  amicus  curiae 
and  present  written  or  oral  arguntent  to  such 
agency  or  court. 

(d)  To  the  extent  that  any  person,  if  ag- 
grieved, would  have  a  right  of  Judicial  review 
by  law,  the  Administrator  may  institute,  or 
Intervene  as  a  party,  In  a  proceeding  in  a 
court  of  tbe  United  States  Involving  judicial 
review  of  any  Federal  agency  action  which 
the  Administrator  determines  jnibstantlally 
affecta  the  Interests  of  coneumers,  unless, 
where  the  Admmistrator  did  not  Intervme 
or  participate  \n  the  Federal  agency  pro- 
ceeding or  activity  involved,  the  court  deter- 
mines that  the  Administrator's  Institution  of 
or   mterventlon   In   tbe   Judicial  proceeding 
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would  be  detrimental  to  tbe  Interests  of  Jus- 
tice. Before  Instituting  a  proceeding  to  ob- 
tain Judicial  review  In  a  case  where  tbe  Ad- 
mlnUtrator  did  not  Intervene  or  participate 
In  tbe  Federal  agency  proceeding  or  activity, 
tbe  Administrator  shall  petition  the  Federal 
agency  for  rehearing  or  reconsideration  of 
Its  action  IT  the  Federal  agency  statutes  or 
rulee  speclflcally  authorize  rehearing  or  re- 
consideration. The  petition  shall  be  filed 
within  sixty  days  after  the  Federal  agency 
action  or  within  such  longer  time  as  may  be 
allowed  by  Federal  agency  procedures.  If  the 
Pede^  agency  does  not  act  finally  upon  such 
petition  within  sixty  days  after  filing  there- 
of, or  within  any  shorter  time,  l$<s  five  days, 
as  may  be  provided  by  law  for  the  Initiation 
of  judicial  review,  the  Administrator  may 
Institute  a  proceeding  for  Judicial  review  Im- 
mediately. The  participation  of  tbe  Adminis- 
trator In  a  proceeding  for  Judicial  review  of 
a  Federal  agency  action  shall  not  alter  or 
affect  the  scope  of  review  otherwise  applica- 
ble to  such  agency  action. 

f  e)'  ¥^en  the  Administrator  determines  It 
to  be  In  the  Interests  of  consumers,  he  may 
request  the  Federal  agency  concerned  to  Ini- 
tiate such  proceeding  or  to  take  such  other 
action  as  may  be  authorized  by  law  with  re- 
spect to  such  agency.  If  the  Federal  agency 
falls  to  take  the  action  requested,  it  shall 
profflptir  notify  the  Agency  of  the  reascxis 
for  Its  fiaUire  and  such  notlflcatlon  shall  be 
a  matter  of  public  record.  To  the  extent  that 
any  person.  If  aggrtervM,  would  have  a  right 
of  JtidKrtal  review  by  law.  the  Agency  may 
Instlttfte  a  proceeding  in  a  oourt  of  the 
United  States  to  secure  review  of  the  action 
of  a  Federal  '•^ency  or  Ka  refttsal  to  act. 

(f)  Appearances  by  the  Agency  under  this 
secthm  shall  be  In  Ita  own  name  and  shall  be 
made  by  qusaified  representatives  designated 
by  the  Administrator. 

(g^  In  amy  Federal  agency  proceeding  to 
whlob  the  Agency  la  a  party,  the  Agency  U 
authonsad  to  request  the  Federal  agency  to 
Issua,  and  the  Federal  agency  shall,  on  a 
statement  or  iliawing  (If  such  statement  or 
ahowlag  U  requmd  by  tbe  Fedanl  mgtncfm 
rules  of  procedure)  of  general  relevance  and 
reasonable  scope  of  the  evidence  sought.  Is- 
sue such  orders,  as  are  authorized  by  the 
Federal  agency's  statutory  powers,  for  the 
copying  of  documents,  papers,  and  records, 
siuiUBonlng  of  witnesses,  productkm  of  books 
and  papers,  and  submlslon  of  information 
In  writing. 

(h)  The  Agency  is  not  authorlEed  to  In- 
tervene In  proceedings  or  actions  before  State 
or  local  agencies  and  ooorts. 

(1)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  Agency  from  com- 
municating with  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agpnclss  at  times  axid  In  manners  not  In- 
coDslstent  with  law  at  sgency  rules. 


Sbc.  7.  (a)  The  Agency  shall  receive,  evalu- 
ate, develop,  act  on,  and  transmit  complaints 
to  the  appropriate  Federal  or  non-Federal 
enttttes  ooncerning  actlcms  or  praetlcee 
which  may  be  detrimental  to  the  Interests  of 

OOnSYUXlSTB. 

(b)  Whenevm*  the  Agency  receives  from 
any  aouros.  or  devriops  on  its  own  initiative, 
any  complaint  or  other  Infmmatlon  affecting 
the  Intweat*  at  oonstuners  and  disclosing  a 
prolMble  violation  of — 

(Da  law  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  a  rule  or  order  at  a  Federal  agency  or 
oflleer,  or 

(3)  a  Judgmsnt.  decree,  or  order  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  Involving  a  mat- 
ter ««  Federal  law. 

it  tfuOl  taka  such  actkm  within  Its  authority 
as  may  be  rtwlraWs,  inetadlng  the  proposal 
of  IsgMattOB.  at  slisll  promptly  transmit 
suek  TTir'e!"*  or  othsr  tnfosmaMon  to  the 
Fedanl  agsney  or  oOcer  charged  with  the 
duty  of  •nfoRiag  sash  law.  rule,  order,  Judg- 
Kt.  or  deerae.  for  approprlaf  action. 


(c)  The  Agency  shall  ascertain  the  nature 
and  extent  of  action  taken  with  regard  to  re- 
spective complaints  and  other  infomuitlon 
transmitted  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

(d)  The  Agency  shall  promptly  notify  pro- 
ducers, distributors,  retailers  or  suppliers 
of  goods  and  services  of  all  complaints  of  any 
slg^nlflcanoe  concerning  them  received  or  de- 
veloped under  this  section. 

(e)  The  Agency  shall  maintain  a  public 
doctunent  room  containing  an  up-to-date 
listing  of  all  signed  consumer  complaints  of 
any  significance  for  public  inspection  and 
copying  which  the  Agency  has  received,  ar- 
ranged in  meaningfvil  and  useful  categories, 
together  with  annotations  of  actions  taken 
by  It.  Complaints  shall  be  listed  and  made 
available  for  public  inspectton  and  copying 
only  If — 

(1)  the  complainant's  Identity  is  protected 
when  he  has  requested  confidentiality; 

(3)  the  party  complained  against  has  had 
sixty  days  to  conmient  on  such  oomplalnt 
and  such  comment,  when  received.  Is  dis- 
played together  with  the  c<»Bplaint:  and 

(3)  tbe  entity  to  which  the  complaint  has 
been  referred  has  had  sixty  days  to  notify  the 
Agency  what  action.  If  any,  It  Intends  to  take 
with   respect  to  the  complaint. 

CONSUMER  rlTFOBMATION  KtTD   SERVICES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Agency  shall  develop  on  its 
own  Initiative,  and,  subject  to  the  other  pro- 
visions cf  this  Act,  gather  from  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  non-Fedeval  sources,  and 
disseminate  to  the  public  In  such  manner,  at 
such  times,  and  in  such  form  as  It  determines 
to  be  most  effective,  Information,  statistics. 
and  other  data  concerning — 

( 1 )  the  functions  and  dutlas  of  the  Agency: 

(2)  consumer  products  and  services: 

(3)  problems  encountered  by  consumers 
generally,  including  annual  reports  on  in- 
terest rates  and  commercial  and  trade  prac- 
tices which  adversely  affect  consumers:  and 

(4)  notices  of  Federal  hearings,  proposed 
and  final  rules  and  orders,  and  other  perti- 
nent activities  of  Federal  agebcles  that  affect 
consumers. 

(b)  All  Federal  agencies  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  tbe  Administrator,  possess  In- 
formation which  would  be  useful  to  consum- 
ers are  authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate 
with  the  Agency  In  maMng  s«ch  Information 
available  to  the  public. 

TESTTKG    AND    RESEARCH 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Agency  shall,  In  the  exer- 
cise of  Its  functions — 

U)  ^courage  and  support  through  both 
public  and  private  entitles  the  development 
and  application  of  methods  and  techniques 
for  testing  materials,  mechanisms,  compo- 
nents, structures,  and  procesfes  used  in  con- 
sumer services; 

(2)  make  recommendAtloqa  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  respect  to  research,  stud- 
ies, analyses,  and  other  Information  within 
their  authority  which  would  be  useful  and 
beneficial  to  consumers;  and 

(3)  Investigate  and  report  to  Congress  on 
the  desirability  and  feaslhtilty  of  establish- 
ing a  National  Consumer  Informatl<xi  Foun- 
dation which  would  administer  a  voluntary, 
self-supporting,  informatloa  tag  program 
(similar  to  the  "Tel -Tag"  program  of  Oreat 
Britain)  under  Which  any  manufacturer  of  a 
nonpertshable  consumer  product  to  be  sold 
at  retail  could  be  authorized  to  attach  to 
each  copy  of  such  product  a  tag,  standard  In 
form,  oontatntng  Information,  based  on  unl* 
form  standards  relating  to  the  performance, 
safety,  dtnabllity.  and  care  of  the  product. 

(b)  All  Federal  agencies  which,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Admlnlttrator,  possess 
testing  facilities  and  stafl  telatlng  to  the 
perfatrmanae  of  consumer  preducts  and  serv- 
ices, are  authorized  and  directed  to  perform 
promptly,  to  the  greatest  pmctlcable  extent 
within  their  capability,  su^h  tests  as  the 
Administrator  may  request  in  the  exercise 


of  his  functions  under  section  6  of  this  Act, 
regarding  products,  services,  'or  any  matter 
affecting  the  interests  of  cobsumers.  Such 
tests  shall,  to  tbe  extent  potelble,  be  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  generally  -  ac- 
cepted methodologies  and  ptrocedures,  and 
in  every  case  when  test  results  are  published, 
the  methodologies  and  procedures  used  shall 
be  available  along  with  the  test  results.  The 
results  of  such  tests  may  be  used  -or  pub- 
lished only  In  proceedings  in  which  the 
Agency  Is  participating  or  baa  Intervened 
pursuant  to  section  6.  In  providing  faclUtles 
and  staff  upon  request  made  In  writing  by 
the  Administrator,  Federal  agencies — 

( 1 )  may  p>erf orm  functions  under  this  sec- 
tlMi  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  629) ; 

(3)  may  request  any  other  Federal  agency 
to  supply  such  statistics,  data,  progress  re- 
ports, and  other  information  as  the  Admin- 
istrator deems  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  section  and  any  such 
other  agency  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
cooperate  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law  by 
furnishing  such  nuiterlals;  and 

(3)  may,  to  the  extent  necessary  and  au- 
thorised^ acquire  or  establish  additional 
facilities  and  purchase  additional  equipment 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  oat  tbe  purposes 
of  this  section. 

(c)  Neither  a  Federal  agency  engaged  in 
testing  products  under  this  Act.  nor  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  declare  one'  product  to  be 
better,  or  a  better  buy,  than  any  other 
product;  however,  the  provlsUins  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  prohibit  the  use  or  publi- 
cation of  test  data  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b). 

nrroRMATioN  gatbbkinc 

Sxc.  10.  (a)<l)  To  the  extent  required  to 
protect  the  health  or  safety  of  consumers, 
or  to  discover  consumer  fraud  or  substantial 
economic  injury  to  consumets,  the  Admin- 
istrator is  authortned  to  propose  to  any  Fed- 
eral agency,  for  submission  to  spedfled  per- 
sons, written  Interrogatories  pr  requests  for 
reports  and  other  related  lnf(»'matlon, 
within,  such  agency's  authority.  Such  pro- 
posal shall  set  forth  with  particularity  <he 
consumer  Interest  -  sought  ta  be  protected, 
and  tbe  purposes  for  which  tb*  Information 
Is  sought.  The  Federal  agency  ishall  promptly 
transmit  the  Interrogatories,  or  requests  for 
reports  and  other  related  Infotmatlon,  to  the 
persons  specified  In  the  proposal,  unless  the 
agency  determines  that  the  'Interrogatortse 
or  requests— >  • 

<  A)  do  not  seek  information  that  substan- 
tially affects  the  health  or  safety  of  con- 
sumers, or  Is  necessary  In  the  discovery  of 
consumer  fraud  or  .anbstantlal  economic  In- 
Jury  to  oonsomeis; 

(B)  are  not  relevant  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Informatlion  ts  sought;  and 

(C)  are  unnecessarily  ot  escessivaly  bur- 
densome to  the  Federal  agency  or  tbe  persons 
specified  m  the  proposal.  \ 

If  the  Federal  agency  detehnlnes  not  to 
transmit  the  Interrogatories  br  requests.  It 
shall  Inform  the  Administrator  promptly 
with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  therefor.  Up- 
on receipt  of  any  responses  to  the  Interroga- 
tories or  requests,  the  ageney'rshall  promptly 
transmit  tbem  to  the  Administrator.  ^Ihen 
the  Federal  agency  transmits  the  tntarroga- 
tories  or  request,  the  recipient  shall  have  not 
more  tban  thirty  days  to  petition  the  agency 
for  reconsideration.  If  there  is  no  response 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  agency  shall 
Initiate  such  action  as  may  t>e  necessary  to 
compel  response  or  otherwise  obtain  tbe  in- 
formation unless  It  detemilties  in  writing 
that  such  action  would  be  unf  eoessarlly  bur- 
densome to  the  Federal  sge^cy  and  would 
seriously  impair  Its  functions., 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  authorlsce  the  inspection  or 
copying  of  documents,  papers,  books,  or  rec- 
ords, or  to  compel  tbe  attendance  of  any 
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person,  or  shall  require  the  disclosure  of  In- 
formation which  would  violate  any  relation- 
ship privileged  according  to  law. 

(8)  The  Administrator  shall  not  exercise 
the  authority  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  if  the  Inf  cnmation  sought — 

(A)  is  available  as  a  matter  of  public 
record; 

(B)  can  be  obtained  from  another  Federal 
agency  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section;  or 

(C)  is  for  \ise  in  connection  with  bis  in- 
tervention in  any  pending  Federal  agency 
proceeding  against  the  person  to  whom  the 
Interrogatories  are  addressed. 

(4)  In  any  Judicial  proceeding  concerning 
requests  or  interrogatories  Issued  under  this 
section,  the  Federal  agency  may  move  to  sub- 
stitute the  Administrator  as  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant, and  there«ifter,  if  the  court  In  Its 
discretion  grants  such  a  motion,  the  Federal 
agency  shall  cease  to  be  s  party  to  such 
proceedings. 

(b)  Upon  written  request  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, each  Federal  agency  ts  author- 
ized and  directed  to  furnish  or  allow  access 
to  all  documents,  pai>ers,  and  records  in  Its 
possession  which  the  Administrator  deems 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions and  to  furnish  at  cost  copies  of  specified 
documents,  papers,  and  retort.  Notwith- 
standing this  subeeotlon,  a  Federal  agency 
may  deny  the  Administrator  access  to  and 
copies  of — 

(1)  Information  classified  in  the  Interest  of 
national  defense  or  national  security  by  an 
Individual  authorized  to  classify  such  in- 
formation under  applicable  Executive  order 
or  statutes  and  restricted  data  whose  dis- 
semination is  controlled  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  (42  UJ8.C.  2011  et  seq.) ; 

(-2)  policy  recommendations  by  Federal 
agency  personnel  Intended  for  internal 
agency  use  only; 

(3)  information  concerning  routine  ex- 
ecutive and  administrative  functions  which 
Is  not  otherwise  a  matter  of  publle  record; 

(4)  personnel  and  medical  flleto  and  sim- 
ilar files  the  disclosure  of  which  would  con- 
stitute a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of 
personal  privacy; 

(5)  Information  which  such  Federal  agency 
is  expressly  prohibited  by  law  from  disclos- 
ing to  another  Federal  agency;    and 

(6)  trade  secrets  and  commercial  or  fi- 
nancial information  described  In  section  652 
(b).(4)  of  title  (6,  United  SUtes  Code— 

(A)  obtained  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  by  a  Federal  agency,  if  the  agency 
had  agreed  to  treat  and  has  treated  such  in- 
formation as.  privileged  or  confidential  and 
sUtes  In  writing  to  the  Administrator  that, 
taking  Into  account  the  nature  of  the  as- 
surances given,  the  character  of  the  In- 
formation requested,  and  the  purpoee,  as 
stated  by  the  Administrator,  for  which  ac- 
cess Is  sought,  to  permit  such  access  would 
constitute  a  breach  of  faith  by  the  agency; 
or 

(B)  obtained  subsequent  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  by  a  FederaL  agency,  if  the 
agency  has  agreed  In  writing  as  a  condition 
of  receipt  to  treat  such  Information  as  priv- 
ileged or  confidential,  on  the  basis  of  Its 
determination  set  forth  in  writing  that  such 
information  was  not  obtatoable  without  such 
an  agreement  afid  that  failure  to  obtain  such 
Information  would  serionsly  lmi>alr  per- 
formance of  the  agency's  function. 

Before  granting  the  Admlnis^^  access 
to  trade  sec^eUs  and  cojaunerdal  or  Qnaaclal 
information  described  in  section  5$2(b)  (4) 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  th*  agency 
shall  notify  the  prffton  w*io  provided  such 
It^omiation  of  its  inteAtlon  to 'So  so  and 
'ttie  reasbhs  tbetafor.  and  shan'afitird  Blfifr  a 
-reasonable  opportimlty  to  comment' or  seek 
'injunctive  relief.  Where  access  to  inConaaa- 
.^on  Is  denied  to  the  Administrator  by  a 
Federal  agency  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
the  head  of  the  agency  and  the  Administra- 


tor shall  seek  to  find  a  means  of  providing 
the  Infonriatlon  in  such  other  form,  or  under 
such  conditions,  as  will  meet  the  agency's 
objections.  The  Admlnstrator  may  file  a 
complaint  in  court  to  enforce  its  rights  un- 
der this  subsection  in  the  same  manner  and 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  a  com- 
plainant under  section  662(a)  (3)  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7213  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  (26  U.S.C.  7213),  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  providing  for  or  au- 
thorizing any  Federal  agency  to  divulge  or  to 
make  known  In  any  manner  whatever  to  the 
Administrate*,  from  an  Income  tax  return, 
the  anKJunt  or  sotiroe  of  Income,  profits, 
losses,  expenditures,  or  any  particular  thereof, 
or  to  permit  any  Federal  Income  tax  return 
filed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  copy  thereof  or 
any  book  containing  any  abstracts  or  par- 
ticulars thereof  to  be  seen  or  examined  by  the 
Administrator,  except  as  provided  by  law. 

LXMITATTONS  ON  DISCLOSmtES 

SbcT.  11.  (a)  The  Agency  shall  not  disclose 
to  the  pubUc  or  to  any  State  or  local  agency — 

(1)  any  InfMinatlon  (other  than  com- 
plaints published  pursuant  to  section  7  of 
this  Act)  In  a  form  which  would  reveal  trade 
secrets  and  commercial  or  financial  Informa- 
tion as  described  in  section  562(b)  (4)  of  title 
6,  UiUted  States  Code,  obtained  from  a  per- 
son and  privileged  or  confidential;  or 

(2)  any  information  which  was  received 
solely  from  a  Federal  agency  when  such 
agency  has  notified  the  Agency  that  the  in- 
formation Is  within  the  exceptions  stated  In 
section  552(b)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
and  the  Federal  agency  has  determined  that 
the  Information  should  not  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public;  except  that  If  such  Fed- 
eral agency  has  specified  that  such  informa- 
tion may  be  disclosed  in  a  particular  form  or 
manner,  the  Agency  may  disclose  such  In- 
formation in  such  form  or  manner. 

(b)  No  authority  conferred  by  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  require  any  Federal  agency 
to  release  to  any  Instrumentality,  created  by 
or  under  this  Act,  any  Information  the  dis- 
closure of  which  is  prohibited  by  law. 

(c)  In  the  release  of  information  pursuant 
to  the  authority  confei'red  In  any  section  of 
this  Act,  except  Information  released  through 
the  presentation  of  evidence  in  a  Federal 
agency  or  court  proceeding  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6,  the  following  additional  provisions 
shall  govern: 

(1)  The  Administrator,  In  releasing  infor- 
mation concerning  consumer  products  and 
services,  shall  determine  that  (A)  such  in- 
formation, so  far  as  practicable,  is  accurate, 
and  (B)  no  part  of  such  information  Is  pro- 
hibited from  dlsclosiue  by  law.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  con[4>Iy  with  any  notice  by  a 
Federal  agency  pursuant  to  sectioa  11(a)  (2) 
that  the  information  should  not  be  made 
available  to  the  public  or  should  be  dis- 
closed only  In  a  particular  form  or  manner. 

(2)  In  the  dissemination  of  any  test  re- 
sults or  other  information  which  directly  or 
indirectly  disclose  product  names.  It  shall 
be  made  clear  that  (A)  not  all  products  of  a 
competitive  nature  have  been  tested,  if 
such  Is  the  case,  and  (B)  there  is  no  mtent 
or  purpose  to  rate  products  tested  over 
those  not  tested  or  to  imply  that  those 
tested  are  superior  or  preferable  in  quality 
over  those  not  tested. 

(3)  Notice  of  all  changes  or  additional 
information  which  wotild  affect  the  fairness 
of  Information  previously  disseminated  to 
the  public  shtUl  be  promptly  disseminated 
In  a  similar  manner. 

(4)  Where  the  release  of  information  Is 
likely  to  cause  substantial  Injury  to  the 
reputation  or  good  will  of  a  person  or  com- 
pany, tbe  Agency  shall  notify  such  person 
or  oompf«ay  of  the  iafonantlon  to  beveieased 
and  affQ>d  vo^  opportunity  tat  ponunent  or 
Injunctive  relief.  The  district  courts  of  the 


United  States  shall  have  Jiulsdlctlon  over 
any  action  brought  for  InJtmctlve  relief  un- 
der this  subsection. 

PROCEDURAL    FAUUTESS 

Sec.  12.  In  exercising  the  powers  con- 
ferred In  section  5(b)  (4)  and  section  7,  the 
Agency  shall  act  pursuant  to  rules  Issued, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  comment 
by  Interested  persons  In  accMdance  with  the 
requirements  of  section  563  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  assure  fairness  to  all 
affected  parties,  and  provide  interested  per- 
sons with  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  proposed  release  of  product  test 
data,  containing  product  names,  prior  to 
such  release. 

PROTECTION     or    THE     CONStTMER     INTEREST     IN 
AOMXNISTRAriVE    PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  13.  Every  Federal  agency  in  consider- 
ing any  Federal  agency  action  which  may 
substantially  affect  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  Is- 
suance or  adoption  of  rules,  regulations, 
guidelines,  orders,  standards,  or  formal  pol- 
icy decisions,  shall — 

(1)  notify  the  Agency  at  such  time  as  no- 
tice of  the  action  is  given  to  the  public,  tx  at 
such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
fixed  by  agreement  between  the  Administra- 
tor and  each  agency  with  respect  to  the 
consideration  of  specific  actions,  or  when 
notiflctalon  of  a  specific  action  or  proceed- 
ing is  requested  in  writing  by  the  Agency; 
and 

(2)  consistent  with  Its  statutory  responsi- 
bilities, take  such  action  with  due  considera- 
tion to  the  Interest  of  consiuners. 

In  taking  any  action  under  paragraph  (2), 
upon  request  of  the  Agency  or  in  those  cases 
Where  a  public  announcement  would  normal- 
ly be  made,  the  Federal  agency  concerned 
shall  Indicate  concisely  in  a  pubUc  announce- 
ment of  such  action  the  consideration  given 
to  the  Interests  of  consumers.  This  section 
shall  be  enforceable  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States  only  upon  petition  of  the  Agency. 

BAVINO  PaOVISIONS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  alter,  modify,  or  im- 
pair the  statutory  responsibility  and  author- 
ity contained  in  section  201(a)(4)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  UjS.C.  481(a) 
(4) ) ,  or  of  any  provision  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  or  of  any  Act  providing  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  trade  or  conunerce  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  prevent  or  impair  the  adminis- 
tration or  enforcement  of  any  such  provision 
of  law. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 

construed   as  relieving  any  FMeral  agency 

of  any  authority  or  responsibility  to  protect 

and  promote  the  Interests  of  the  consumer. 

sariNTnoNs 

Sbc.  16.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Agency"  means  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency. 

(2)  The  words  "agency",  "agency  action", 
"party",  "person",  "rulemaking",  "adjudica- 
tion", and  "agency  proceeding"  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  set  forth  In  section  551  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(3)  The  term  "consumer"  m^ftnn  any  per- 
son who  vises  for  personal,  family,  or  house- 
hold purposes,  goods  and  services  offered  or 
furnished  for  a  consideration. 

(4)  The  term  "Interests  of  consumers" 
means  any  concerns  of  consiuners  involving 
tbe  cost,  quality,  purity,  safety,  durability, 
performance,  effectiveness,  dependability,  and 
availability  and  adequacy  of  choice  of  goods 
an  services  offered  or  furnished  to  consum- 
ers: and  the  adequacy  and  accuracy  of  Infor- 
ihatton  retatlhg  to  consumer  goods  and  serv- 
loee  (Including  lat>ellng,  packaging,  and  ad- 
vertising of  contents,  qualtttos,  and  terms  of 
sale). 

(^  Tbm  term  "Stete"  includes  any  State  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  the  District 
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of  Columbia,  the  CoxnmonweaJth  of  Puerto 
Rloo,  XLi  Vtrgln  iBljmds,  Cuial  Zone,  CKuun. 
Amexloui  Suno*.  and  the  Trust  TerrltorleB 
of  the  Pkdflc  IsUiMls. 

cxjKroucnto  amxndmkmt 

Sbc.  16.  (a)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(83)  Administrator,  Consumer  Protection 
Agency." 

(b)  Section  S31S  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(99)  Deputy  Administrator,  Consumer 
Protection  Agency." 

KZSMPTIONS 

Sbc.  17.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  or  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency,  or  the  national  security  or  Intel- 
ligence functions  (Including  related  pro- 
curement) of  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense  (Including  the  Departments  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Porce)  and  the  Atomic 
Knergy  Commission,  or  to  a  labor  dispute 
wlthm  the  meaning  of  section  13  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code 
and  to  define  and  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of 
courts  sitting  in  equity,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  March  23,  1932  (29 
tr.S.C.  113)  or  of  section  2  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act  (29  VS.C.  152),  or  to 
a  labor  agreement  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act,  1947  (29  UjB.C.  171) . 

AmOPaiATXOMS 

Sac.  18.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  suras  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

BPTBCnVX  DATS 

SEC.  19.  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  effect 
ninety  calendar  days  following  the  date  on 
iThlfth  this  Act  is  approved,  or  on  such  earlier 
dat*  as  the  President  shall  prescribe  and  pub- 
lish In  the  Federal  Register. 

(b)  Any  of  the  officers  provided  for  in  this 
Act  may  (notwithstanding  suluection  (a)) 
be  appointed  In  the  manner  provided  for  In 
this  Act  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  officers  ^all  be 
compensated  from  the  date  they  first  talce 
office  at  the  rates  provided  for  In  this  Act. 
■WAauBn.rrr 

Sac.  20.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  is  de- 
clared unconstitutional  or  the  applicability 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  is  hel0 
Invalid,  the  constitutionality  and  effective- 
ness of  the  remainder  of  tnls  Act  and  the 
applicability  thereof  to  any  persons  and  clr- 
cumstancM  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

"Dm  chairman.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  t^e  gentleman  from  Caltfomia  (Mr. 
HoLiPixLD)  that  he  would  like  to  dispose 
of  the  committee  amendment  first.  Then 
the  Chair  wiU  recognize  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan)  as  well 
as  other  Members  who  wish  to  offer 
amendments. 

Mr.  HOUPTELD.  I  (hank  the  Chair. 
ooMMirrxK  AMZHSMairr 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amandmient:  Page  18.  line  6. 
strike  out  "and"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"or". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendmeii^. 

Tbt  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to.  

Mr.  HCHjIFIELD.  Mr.  CSmirman.  I  be- 
lieve tbftt  is  the  only  oommittee  amend- 
ment «otlie  text  of  this  UIL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mf.  HoupfBLD)  is  eorreet 


AMENDMENT    OITEHED    BY    MB.    WRIGHT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chldrman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a&  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wsight:  On 
page  10,  line  6,  strtke  out  "unless"  and  insert 
"except  that";  and 

On  line  9,  strike  out  "determines  that" 
and  insert  "shall  determln*  whether";  and 

On  lines  9  and  10,  strlkt  out  "or  inter- 
vention in";  and 

On  Itoe  10,  strike  out  "detrimental"  and 
insert  "necessary". 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  first  of  all,  that  I  support  the 
purposes  and  the  basic  philosophy  of  this 
legislation.  I  supported  a  similar  bill  when 
it  was  before  us  2  years  ago.  I  supported 
this  present  bill  in  the  committee,  and 
I  want  very  much  to  be  able  to  support 
a  constructive,  well-balaaced  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  this  year. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  compliment  suid 
congratulate  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California,  the  chairman  of 
our  committee,  and  th*  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  for  having  dili- 
gently attempted  to  produce  a  balanced 
piece  of  legislation.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  bill  contains  two  major  deficien- 
cies wliich  render  their  provisions  out  of 
harmony  with  the  basic  thrust  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  legislatfon. 

The  first  of  those  deficiencies  I  would 
correct  by  this  sunendment.  The  bill,  as 
presently  drafted,  would  grant  to  the 
consumer  advocate  an  almost  al}solute 
right  to  initiate  judicial  review  over  a 
decisi(xi  of  any  duly  constituted  regula- 
tory agency  of  this  Government  if  he  uni- 
laterally, in  ills  independent  judgment, 
disagreed  with  that  decisicHi  on  the  part 
of  the  regularly  constituted  govern- 
mental agoicy. 

The  bill  extends  to  him  the  right  to 
initiate  judicial  review  even  in  cases 
where  he  has  not  seen  fit  to  participate 
in  the  careful,  deliberative  considerations 
that  went  into  the  rendering  of  the  ini- 
tial Judgment  on  the  part  of  the  regularly 
constituted  agency. 

It  lets  him  seccmd-guess  every  decisicm 
of  every  regtilatory  agency  of  Govern- 
ment that  is  covered  in  the  bill,  whether 
or  not  he  saw  fit  to  participate  in  its  ini- 
tial deliberations. 

Now,  that  is  an  luiparalleled  right.  No- 
body else  has  that  right,  not  being  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  iniUal  proceeding,  to  be 
able  to  initiate  Judicial  review  without 
first  establishing  justiciable  cause  or 
grlevcmce. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  he  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  participate  with  full 
powers  of  advocacy  in  the  initial  pro- 
ceeding. I  would  not  diminish  that  right. 
I  think  he  ought  to  have  the  right  to 
participate  in  a  Judlcifd  review  if  it  is 
initiated  by  an  aggrieved  party.  I  think 
he  even  ought  to  have  the  right  in  ex- 
treme cases,  where  he  can  establish  to  a 
court  that  he  has  a  justifiable  cause,  to 
initiate  judlcisJ  review  in  cases  where  he 
has  not  been  a  party  to  the  original  pro- 
ceeding. My  amendment  would  leave 
these  rights  and  powers  Intact. 

However,  I  do  not-believe  this  Congress 
should  confer  upon  some  individual  yet 
unnamed  the  Uanket  ctatus  of  an  ag- 
grieved party  without  his  having  to  es- 
"^  tabHsh  grierafnce  or  wlthoyt  hla  having 


to  bear  any  burden  of  proof  to  establish 
to  a  court  that  it  was  In  ttie  Interest  of 
Justice  to  entertain  his  motion.  This  bill 
requires  the  court  to  entertain  his  motion 
except  where  the  court  could  find  that  it 
was  "detrimental  to  the  interests  of  jus- 
tice," making  a  negative  determination. 
As  the  only  illustration  given  in  our 
lengthy  hearings  to  justify  such  a  finding 
as  that' would  be  the  offloading  of  a  ship- 
ment of  perishable  fruit. 

In  all  other  cases  the  consumer  advo- 
cate, if  he  simply  did  not  Uke  wliat  was 
decided  sifter  the  hearing  ©f  the  evidence 
and  the  careful  weighing  df  all  the  testi- 
mony had  been  performed  by  the  regu- 
larly established  agency,  could  then  set 
himself  up  as  a  sort  of  czar  or  preferen- 
tial second  guesser  and  haul  that  agency 
into  court. 

What,  you  may  ask,  Is  wrong  with 
that?  I  think  it  is  wrong  in  the  first  place 
to  create  a  deliberate  adversary  relation- 
ship that  pits  the  Government  against 
itself.  I  believe  it  is  unwise  to  repose 
tbis  much  power,  unparalleled  in  any  of 
our  other  judicial  (»x>ceedings,  in  one 
man,  however  well  intentioned  he  may 
be.  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  burden  the 
courts  with  a  proliferation  of  litigation 
when  they  are  already  suffering  from 
overcrowded  dockets.  I  think  it  is  wrong, 
finally,  to  subject  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  what  might  amomit  in  one 
sense  to  double  Jeopardy. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  I  believe  it 
would  be  in  the  interests  of  a  better  bal- 
anced bill,  a  fairer  bill,  anfl  a  more  palat- 
able bill,  for  us  simply  to  shift  that  bur- 
den of  proof  onto  him  who  would  come 
in  after  the  fact  and  seeOc  to  initiate  a 
judicial  review. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Hme  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Wright  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.)   

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Could  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  tell  us 
specifically  what  his  amendment  will 
do? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes.  Anfl  I  will  give  the 
gentleman  a  copy  of  the  amendment.  It 
is  availabe  at  the  desk.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  amendment  tlmt  I  offered  in  the 
committee,  I  will  say  to  my  friend  from 
New  York. 

It  would  place  upon  the  consumer  ad- 
vocate the  burden  to  establish,  if  he 
sought  to  initiate  a  judicial  review  where 
he  had  not  seen  fit  to  participate  initially 
in  the  administrative  proceeding,  that  it 
was  bi  the  interest  of  juctice.  The  court 
would  make  a  determination  and  would 
not  lie  compelled  to  entertain  his  motion. 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  You  find  no  fault 
with  the  language  in  the  bill  that  per- 
mits judicial  review  where  he  appears  at 
the  initial  proceeding? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  No.  I  tlilnk  a  party  to 
the  initial  proceeding  should  have  a  right 
to  initiate  Judicial  revleiw.  Others  have 
this  right,  and  he  should  have  it  also. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  l$o  during  the 
couzse  of  your  presmtAtion  when  you 
referred  to  govemmeai  against  gov- 
ernment or  agency  against  agency,' that 
was  not  really  rdevant  to  your  amend- 
ment, was  it? 
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Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  rele- 
vant, I  say  to  my  friend,  and  it  is  in  this 
sense:  We  are  creating  in  the  bill,  unless 
we  adopt  this  amendment,  a  sott  of  su- 
peragency  of  the  Government  with  the 
power  to  look  over  the  shoulders  of  other 
agencies  and  let  them  go  through  with 
their  regular  orderly  proceedings,  and 
then,  if  he  does  not  like  them,  he  Has  the 
additional  power  to  get  into  court  and 
make  them  defend  their  decisions  wheth- 
er or  not  he  is  aggrieved  and  whether  or 
not  he  can  establish  a  Justiciable  case. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  that  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion disagrees  with  that  position  of  the 
gentleman? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  not  at  all  certain. 
If  the  gentleman  from  New  York  says 
that  it  does,  then  I  am  sure  he  has 
something  upon  which  to  base  such  a 
statement,  and  I  would  certainly  su^cept 
his  statement,  but  I  know  a  great  many 
members  of  the  bar  who  agree  vrtth  my 
position.  

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  might  also  point 
out  that  the  Administrator  of  CPA,  if 
this  amendment  were  adopted,  could  de- 
feat the  purpose  of  the  amendment  by 
filing  pro  forma  appearances  in  every  in- 
stance. 

The  reason  the  committee  did  not 
adopt  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
simply  that  we  did  not  want  to  have  him 
compelled  to  appear  at  every  proceed- 
ing as  a  matter  of  form,  and  that  we  felt 
it  would  be  more  burdensome  than  In 
those  proceedings  where  he  was  denied 
the  right  to  appear  to  have  to  ask  for 
permission  to  appear, 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  goi- 
tleman  from  New  York  may  have  a  point 
there,  but  I  would  say  that  our  publicly 
stated  philosoi^iy  of  the  bill  was  to  give 
to  him  the  same  powers  and  rights,  no 
more  emd  no  less,  that  other  parties 
would  have. 

Yet  in  this  instance  the  bill  as  drafted 
would  give  him  a  power  that  is  unparal- 
leled, because  no  one  else  has  such 
power.  Any  other  party,  in  order  to  come 
into  court  for  Judicial  review,  must  es- 
tablish first  that  he  is  aggrieved.  The  bill 
does  not  require  tbe  Consumer's  Advo- 
cate to  establish  any  grievance. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  He  has  to  do  two 
things:  petition  for  a  rehearing,  and  then 
if  he  is  aggrieved  by  that  rehearing,  then 
he  as  to  file  certification  in  the  court  that 
the  consumer  interests  would  not  be  ap- 
propriately protected  if  tie  did  not  ap- 
pear. And  then  he  must  certify  that  it  is 
not  burdensome. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying.  I  am  sim- 
ply pointing  out  that  the  bill  places  the 
burden  uptm  the  court  to  make  a  nega- 
tive finding  before  it  could  decline  to 
entertain  his  request  for  a  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding. 1  do  not  believe  it  ought  to 
be  done  that  way.  It  is  not  normally 
done  that  way,  and  it  has  not  been  done 
that  way  general^r  in  the  history  of 
American  jurisprudence.  We  ought  to  pijt 
the  consumer  advocate  on  the  same  level 
as  everybody  else.  He  oiight  to  have  the 
same  rights,  neither  more  hor  less,  as 
those  against  whom  he  would  i^pear 


in  an  adversary  relationship.  I  think  such 
a  change  would  reduce  the  criticism  of 
this  bm,  and  the  fear  on  the  part  of  some 
people  that  we  are  creating  a  czar. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  ne- 
cessity for  the  polarization  that  has  de- 
veloped over  this  bill.  Some  people  on  the 
one  hand  hbve  the  view  that  all  the  reg- 
ulatory agencies  are  corrupt,  and  that, 
therefore,  we  have  to  put  a  watchdog 
over  them. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  after  I  complete 
this  analysis. 

As  I  say,  there  are  some  people  who 
have  the  broad  view  that  all  of  the  ex- 
isting agencies  of  the  Government  are 
corrupt,  and  that  we  have  to  create  a 
watchdog  to  hail  them  into  court  when 
they  do  something  that  he  does  not  like. 
Then  there  is  the  other  view  w4iich 
holds  that  this  is  a  czar  who  is  going  to 
ride  roughshod  over  these  agencies. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  create 
that  kind  of  polarity.  I  think  we  ought 
to  create  the  careful  and  equitable  bal- 
ance of  authorities  and  iMwers  that  will 
not  give  rise  to  either  apprehension.  And 
that  is  what  I  think  this  amendment 
would  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
respond  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  . 

No  one  who  supports  this  bill,  or  no  one 
who  is  in  opposition  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  feels  that  the  existing  regu- 
latory agencies  are  corrupt.  In  some  cases 
some  people  feel  that  the  regulators  and 
the  mterests  that  are  regulated  have  too 
close  a  relationship. 

The  whole  thrust  of  this  bill,  the  whole 
reason  for  it,  the  whole  mandate  of  it, 
the  whole  necessity  for  it  is  to  fill  that 
empty  consumer  chair  tliat  Is  at  the  reg- 
ulatory agency's  quasijudicial  proceed- 
ing. That  is  all.  Nothing  more  than  that. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do.  and  it  is  re- 
plete throughout  this  bill,  is  to  give  the 
advocate  no  more  and  no  less  rights  than 
any  other  person. 

In  a  proceeding — and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  agrees  with 
this  point — ^in  a  proceeding  where  the 
administrator  appears  at  the  regulatory 
hearing  on  the  agency  level,  he  has  an 
automatic  right  of  appeal.  Anybody 
ought  to  have  that  rigbt.  What  we  did 
here,  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  objects  to  it,  in  the  committee 
bill  we  have  said  ttiat  even  if  he  did  not 
appear  at  an  administrative  proceeding, 
we  envision  circumstances  where  he 
would  not  choose  to  appear  in  every  pro- 
ceeding, and  we  did  not  want  him  to  have 
to  go  out  and  get  a  mimeograph  machine 
to  file  pro  forma  appearances  so  that  he 
could  appear  at  every  proceeding  merely 
to  protect  his  legal  rights — that  Is  an 
al»urd  legal  responsibility,  and  imprac- 
tical. 

What  we  have  done,  as  a  good,  useful 
and  intelligent  alternative  to  that,  so 


that  he  does  not  have  to  appear  at  every 
proceeding,  but  if  a  decision  comes  down 
that  he  feels  aggrieves  a  majority  of  the 
consumers,  if  he  does  not  appear  at  every 
proceeding,  he  can  go  back  and  file  a  pe- 
tition for  a  rehearing,  and  if  he  is  ag- 
grieved by  tills  decision  he  can  then 
appeal  in  court.  And  if  there  is  a  valid 
consumer  interest  involved,  and  if  the 
decision  is  adverse  to  the  consumer's 
interests,  and  if  it  would  not  be  contrary 
to  the  Interests  of  Justice,  the  appeal 
could  be  granted.  He  is  limited  by  the  60- 
day  appearance  before  the  agency,  and 
he  is  limited  by  the  reasonable  laches 
rule. 

The  American  Bar  Association  sup- 
EK)rts  this  proposition.  Mr.  ScaUa,  the 
chairman  of  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence, supports  the  bill's  language.  The 
amendment  would  change  the  burden  of 
proof,  and  it  would  mandate  on  this  ad- 
ministrator the  responsibility  to  appear 
in  every  single  administrative  proceeding 
to  protect  his  appellate  rights.  I  think 
that  would  be  impractical  and  sin  unwise 
thing  to  do. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  frcHn  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

It  is  an  unusual  thing  for  a  man  to 
have  a  right  to  appeal  at  all  when  he 
does  not  appear.  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
distinguished  gentleman  if  there  is  any 
criterion  or  standard  m  the  bill  to  guide 
the  advocate,  or  does  he  just  on  his  own 
decide  when  he  thinks  he  is  aggrieved 
or  someone  else  is  aggrieved?  It  seems  to 
me  he  confers  his  own  jurisdiction  upon 
himself. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  No.  There  are  spe- 
cific restrictions  and  limitations  laid  out 
in  the  bill  in  statutory  language  as  to  the 
kinds  of  situations  that  he  is  permitted 
to  appear  in.  It  defines  the  consumer's 
interests.  It  defines  the  limitations  and 
the  responsibility  of  certification.  We  do 
not  give  him  any  rights  that  responsible 
people  would  not  have  given  under  the 
circumstances.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween Mr.  Wright's  position  and  the 
committee's  position  is  we  say.  Do  not 
burden  him  with  liaving  to  appear  all  the 
time;  but  if  he  finds  there  is  a  unique 
case  in  which  he  had  not  appeared  and  in 
which  the  consumer's  mterest  had  been 
aggrieved,  then  let  him  apply  for  a  re- 
hearing, and  let  him  appeal.  AU  we  are 
giving  him  Is  the  right  to  appear  in  court, 
no  other  right,  no  decisionmaking  right, 
no  regulatory  right,  no  final-say  ri^t. 
The  only  right  that  we  bestow  on  hloi  is 
the  right  to  go  into  court  and  make  his 
presentation  to  the  court. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  making  a 
good  statement,  basically  a  very  honest 
statement.  I  think  the  gentleman  would 
admit  that,  contrary  to  his  early  state- 
ment, this  bill  confers  a  blanket  status 
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on  this  consumer  advocate  as  an  ag- 
grieved party  without  his  having  to  es- 
tablish that  he  or  the  interests  he  rep- 
resents have  been  aggrieved.  He  is  thus 
getting  powers  and  status  not  conferred 
upon  others.   

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  It  gives  him  the 
right  under  the  bin  to  petition  for  a 
rehearing  and  to  go  into  court  under 
narrowly  prescribed  circumstances. 

Mr.  WRIQHT.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  it  compels  the  court  to  enter- 
tain his  motion? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

AJfZmUCKirT  OITBBXD  BT  MM..  rUQUA  AS  A  BT7X- 
5111'Ull    roc    THB    AMXMSMZNT    OFRUD    BT 


Mr.  FDQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from,  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AawnrtmBnt  offerod  by  Mr.  Poqva  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  WkKHT:  On  pages  10  and  11,  delete  In  Its 
entirety  subsection  6(d)  and  Its  heading. 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
■ubeectlon  (d) : 

"(d)  Except  to  the  extent  necessary  to  en- 
force hlB  rights  as  prorided  In  this  Act,  to 
access  to  Information  or  to  an  opportunity 
to  represent  consumers  in  a  proceeding  or 
activity  of  another  agency,  the  Artmlnls- 
trator  shall  not  have  standing  to  seek  Judi- 
cial review  of  any  decision  or  action  of  an- 
other Federal,  State  or  Local  agency." 

On  page  11,  strUES  the  last  sentence  In 
subaeotkm  6(e). 

'^-  Mr.  FDQUA.  Mr.  CSiairman,  I  rise  to 
(dfer  the  amendment  that  I  referred  to 
earBer  during  general  debate.  As  dis- 
ciiBsed  here  this  evening,  we  are  creating 
now  a  new  realm  of  Federal  Judicial 
activity. 

Congress  created  the  Federal  regula- 
tory aseneles  and  Congress  has  the  re- 
sponsibility In  oversight  matters  to  malce 
sure  that  these  agencies  are  carrying  out 
the  mandates  of  Congress.  But  what  we 
are  doing  in  the  CPA  bill  is  giving  one 
arm  of  Gtovcmment  the  right  to  appeal 
the  decision  of  another  arm  of  Oovem- 
meet  When  Is  this  going  to  cease?  We  do 
not  grant  this  to  anybody  else.  We  do  not 
have-  any  agency  that  goes  around  ap- 
pealing the  decisions  of  other  agencies. 
We  do  not  give  other  Federal  agencies 
the  same  rie^ts  that  tbe  Members  and 
I  have  as  mivate  citliens  or  as  Ralph 
Nader  has  or  as  other  interested  parties 
enioy. 

It  is  a  very  fundamental  philoscHshlcal 
point  that  the  governed  shall  always  be 
able  to  challenge  the  Ocvemment.  And 
this  bin  changes  that.  We  have  heard 
aiKMit  parity  and  about  this  being  a  bal- 
anced bffl.  It  is  XK)t.  It  Is  tilted  in  favor 
of  aovemment.  The  people  who  are  gov- 
erned, the  oitiaens.  the  taxpayers  should 
always  have  the  right  to  challenge  the 
Government. 

That  is  what  we  are  doing  in  this  bill 
and  my  amendment  attempts  to  correct 
that. 

I  think  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wiught)  is 
good  and  I  Intend  to  support  it  should 
mine  fall. 

The  atfmUdstratlve  conference  pointed 


out,  although  we  may  want  to  consider 
judicial  review,  we  ought  to  make  sure 
the  Congress  knows  what  it  is  dplng 
when  it  gives  this  power.  As  I  said  ear- 
lier, I  can  certainly  understand  the 
American  Bar  Association  supporting 
this  measure,  becauae  it  is  going  to  In- 
crease the  load  on  t))e  court.  I  think  we 
should  carefully  consider  if  an  agency 
is  not  carrying  out  the  mandate  of  this 
Congress,  and  it  should  be  our  responsi- 
bility, to  go  and  chaz)ge  that  agency  and 
give  i't  the  teeth  it  needs  to  do  the  job 
we  feel  it  should. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  members  of 
this  Committee  to  support  this  amend- 
ment so  that  we  will  not  have  Govern- 
ment challenging  Government.  This  is 
what  it  does.  Government  challenging 
another  agency  of  the  Government. 

This  is  why  people  are  concerned.  The 
Government  will  not  work,  because  Gov- 
ernment does  not  have  the  opportunity. 
There  are  so  many  (^er  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  are  working  in  be- 
half qA  the  consumer.  We  a.e  all  con- 
cerned about  the  oonsumers'  interests 
and  this  agency  should  have  the  right  to 
formally  enter  the  proceedings,  but  when 
the  interests  of  the  consumer  have  been 
considered  and  a  dec^ion  rendered,  then 
it  should  end  and  not  go  on  endlessly  in 
court  proceedings. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the     gentleman     from     Florida      (Mr. 

FUQUA)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  getting  into  a 
rather  technical  fle»d  here  and  I  am 
afraid  that  sometimes  we  might  not  fol- 
low what  is  involved  as  closely  as  might 
be  necessary. 

The  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Fdqua)  to  the  amendment  c^ered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texa^  (Mr. 
Wright)  Is  basically  a  gutting  amend- 
ment. 

The  Wright  amendment  is,  I  think,  a 
rather  minor  amendment,  but  I  oppose  it 
too,  because  I  think  It  would  create  some 
problems  and  we  have  had  testimony 
from  the  head  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States  to  that 
effect. 

But  let  me  try  to  exidaln  what  the 
F^iqua  amendment  would  do  so  that 
Members  understand  it.  The  Puqua 
amendment  would  literally  take  away 
the  right  of  Judicial  review  If  ttie  CPA 
is  an  aggrieved  party,  because  what  the 
Fixiua  amendment  says  is: 

Except  to  the  extent  necessary  to  enforce 
his  rights — to  access  to  Information  or  to  an 
opportunity  to  represent  consumers  in  a 
proceeding  or  activity  of  another  agency,  the 
Administrator  shaU  cot  have  standing  to 
seek  judicial  review  of  any  decision  or  action 
of  another  Federal,  State  or  local  agency. 

Now,  that  would  limit  the  right  of  ju- 
dicial review  of  the  CPA  to  only  those  two 
Instances.  So  if  he  appeared  and  was  an 
aggrieved  parly,  other  parties  would  have 
the  right  of  Judicial  review  and  he  would 
be  denied  that.  The  basic  foundation  of 
American  jurispruc^nce  is  that  all  par- 
ties are  treated  eq^ially.  and  what  we 


would   do   by    the   pUQOa   amendment 
would  be  to  remove  tl^at  parity. 

I  hope  that  the  Pugua  amendment 
will  be  defeated,  because  It  could  deny 
the  Importunity  for  the  Administrator 
to  have  the  same  right  of  judicial  review 
that  other  parties  have. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chahman,  vrUl  the 
g«itliNnBn  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Ghalrman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  said  that  all  these  parties 
have  the  same  rights;  but  is  there  any 
other  Federal  agency  that  can  sue  other 
Federal  agencies;  can; the  gentleman  cite 
an  example? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  But  ttiey  are  very,  very 
rare;  it  is  not  a  comxiion  practice. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Well,  what  we  have 
done  in  the  committee  bill  is  to  provide 
that  where  the  Adnilnistrator  has  not 
appeared  in  an  agency  proceeding,  he 
can  have  the  right  of  Judicial  review,  pro- 
viding he  meets  cert^  unusual  condi- 
tions. 

The  Wright  amendment  wants  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  burden  on  him  in  the 
event  he  has  not  appeared. 

The  Piiqua  amendment  does  not  even 
give  him  that  right  t^  appear.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  will  agtee  that  his  amend- 
ment would  provide  a  very  unusual  pro- 
cedure with  regard  to  a  party  to  an 
agency  proceeding. 

We  are  not  talking  about  when  he  is 
not  a  party.  We  are  talking  about  when 
he  is  a  party. 

The  Fuqua  amendiient  is  an  unusual 
one,  because  it  denies  the  right  of  judicial 
review  to  the  Administrator  when  he  is 
an  aggrieved  party  and  has  appeared:  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PUQ0A.  The  gentleman  is  correct; 
but  what  we  are  doing,  we  are  creating 
another  departmwit  df  Government  over 
Federal  regulatory  agencies. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  want  to  answer  that. 
We  are  not  -creating  another-  level  of 
Government.  Any  party  toia  proceeding 
has  Vtit  right  of  judicial  review.  It  that 
party  Is  aggrieved,  he  has  a  right  of  ap- 
peal. Now  that  rightlwoiUd  be  dMiied  by 
'  the  Fuqua  amendmittt.         ' 

Mr.  PUQUA.  We  ask  that  ISie  consumer 
be  heard  in  the  agen<^  and  I  support  that 
right:  but  also  I  feel'we  should  not  have 
Government  agencies  taking  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  court,  and  partic- 
ularly regolatory  agpocies.  It  has  been 
establi^ed  by  this  COBgress  that  we  have 
the  oversight  in  whsrt  we  are  doing.  We 
are  transferring  a  regulatory  right  to 
another  agency. 

Mr.  HORTON.  The  regulatory  agency 
procedure  is  to  hear  parties;  a  party 
could  be  the  CPA.  If  the  CPA  has  been 
aggrieved  it  should  have  the  same  parity, 
the  same  fairness,  as  any  other  party. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chftlrman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  toe  gentie- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  think  the  gentle- 
n^an  is  absolutely  ri^iliit.  To  give  an  ex- 
ample of  what  he  -te  saying,  what  we  are 
attempting  to  do  tMB«,  before  the  Sub- 
committee of  Commerce  and  Finance 
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when  we  were  writing  the  product  safety 
bill  originally,  we  had  been  urged  to  in- 
clude a  public  representative  within  that 
agency.  Members  on  the  other  side  very 
properly,  I  think,  urgeJ  that  that  party 
t:;  built  Into  the  agency  and  would  not 
be  a  separate  part.  Therefore,  we  ac- 
cepted the  bill. 

The  consumer  representative  is  not  a 
superagency.  He  is  merely  a  represent- 
ative, a  party  to  the  proceeding. 

Mr.  HORTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  both  the 
Fuqua  and  the  Wright  amendments  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Wright  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  quite  frankly,  I  feel  very 
close  to  this  amendment,  because  I  of- 
fered what  is  essentially  the  substance 
of  this  amendment  in  the  subcommittee 
when  we  originally  were  marking  up  this 
bill.  There  are  a  lot  of  wild  statements 
in  regard  to  amendments  to  this  bill.  We 
hear  that  if  any  amendment  is  offered 
that  seeks  a  balance  or  fairness,  it  is 
going  to  destroy  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer and  things  of  this  nature,  which 
are  gross  overstatements. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Is  the  gentleomn 
speaking  of  the  Fuqua  amendment  or  the 
Wright  amendment? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  No;  I  am  speaking  of 
the  Wright  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  But  not  in  support 
of  the  Fuqua  amendment? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  do  not  speak  in  sup- 
port of  the  Fuqua  amendment.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  Intend  to  oppose  the  Fuqua 
amendment  because  I  think  It  goes  too 
far.  However,  I  feel  the  Wright  amoid- 
ment  is  a  very  fair  amendment.  Quite 
frankly,  it  is  a  fairness  amendment. 

Let  us  understand,  there  Is  just  one 
very  simple  principle  involved  in  the 
Wright  amendment,  and  that  is  this: 
After  you  have  had  your  administrative 
proceeding  below  and  the  consumer  pro- 
tective advocate  has  not  involved  himself 
in  that  proceeding,  and  he  then  decides 
he  does  not  like  the  decision  that  came 
out  of  that  proceeding  and  would  like 
to  go  into  court,  even  though  he  has 
slept  on  his  rights  to  that  time,  under  the 
bill,  as  we  have  it,  he  would  be  allowed 
to  do  that. 

The  only  way  he  could  be  stopped 
would  be  for  the  other  Government 
agency  to  go  into  court  and  say,  "Your 
Honor,  we  do  not  think  you  should  let 
him  come  into  court." 

Under  the  Wright  amendment,  the 
consumer  protective  advocate  himself, 
upon  trying  to  go  into  court,  after  hav- 
ing slept  on  his  rights,  would  have  to 
convince  the  court  in  the  first  instance 
that  there  was  some  good  reason  why  he 
slept  on  his  rights  and  why  he  now 
wishes  to  go  into  court. 

In  other  words,  he  should  bear  the 
burden  of  explaining  his  failure  to  In- 
volve himself  in  the  proceedings  at  the 
first  instance.  It  just  sounds  to  me  like 
elementary  fairness  and  putting  the  bur- 
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den  on  the  pers<m  who  should  bear  the 
burden  because  he  slept  on  his  rights. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  deal  with 
one  issue  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
only  significant  issue  or  argument  raised 
against  this  particular  amendment.  That 
was  made  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rosenthal).  I  csdl  that  the 
"mimeograph"  argimient.  He  argues  that 
as  a  result  of  changing  the  burden  of 
proof,  we  would  require  the  consumer 
protective  advocate  to  file  a  notice  of 
appearance  in  every  case.  The  answer  to 
that  is  very  simple.  We  may  have  forced 
him  to  do  that  anjrway;  there  are  re- 
quirements in  the  committee  bill  we 
have  before  us  that  requires  him  to  file 
for  rehearing  and  do  various  other  things 
if  he  wants  a  review,  so  he  might  well 
decide  that  he  is  going  to  eliminate  all 
that  by  filing  a  notice  of  appearance  in 
every  single  case. 

Quite  frankly,  that  Is  an  extreme  argu- 
ment. I  do  not  think  any  responsible  per- 
son will  run  the  agency  in  that  manner. 
I  do  not  think  in  any  event  we  will  be 
faced  with  it.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  a  sig- 
nificant argument. 

I  think  the  proposal  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  is 
just  elementary  and  fair,  a  fairness 
amendment.  I  really  do  not  understand 
why  we  resist  it  so  much.  It  seems  to  me 
to  put  the  burden  where  It  belongs. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  C^hairman,  it  seems 
to  me  the  amendment  would  preclude 
any  right  of  appeal.  I  would  remind  the 
gentleman 

Mr.  WYDLER.  No;  It  does  not  do  that 
at  all.   As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  Is  the 


same 

Mr.  FASCEXL.  Let  me  finish  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  The  gentleman  made  a 
statement,  and  I  cannot  accept  tiie 
statement  as  a  premise  for  the  question, 
because  the  statement  is  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
agree  the  gentleman  does  not  accept  the 
premise.  The  question  is  whether  or  not, 
imder  the  general  rule  of  law  which  says 
that.  If  you  have  not  exhausted  your 
administrative  remedies,  you  have  no 
right  in  court,  and  if  that  is  true  and 
in  this  case  the  administrator  of  the 
agency  not  having  appeared  below,  under 
what  conditions  imder  this  amendment 
would  he  have  a  right  to  appear?  How 
could  he  get  around  that  obstacle? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chahman.  it  would 
truthfully  be  exactly  the  same  grounds  In 
either  case,  because,  if  he  Is  challenged 
under  the  conmiittee  bill,  presumably  he 
is  going  to  have  to  go  into  court  and  put 
forth  some  good  reason  why  he  should  ^ 
allowed  to  appeal.  It  is  just  going  to  be 
a  question  of  the  burden  of  proof,  but 
the  factual  situation  is  going  to  be  the 
same. 

However,  I  believe  the  burden  should 
be  on  the  person  that  did  not  protect  his 
rights  at  the  administrative  level.  That 
seems  to  me  to  have  alwajrs  been  the  law, 
and  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  be  dif- 
ferent in  this  case. 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rea- 
son why  the  committee  adopted  the  pro- 
cedure it  did  was  to  eliminate  the  fact 
that  the  CPA.  would  file  pro  forma  ap- 
pearances. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  That  is  the  mimeo- 
graph argument. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Well,  it  may  be,  but 
that  is  the  point;  that  the  CPh  admin- 
istrator would  have  the  right  to  protect 
his  rights  to  appear  in  every  agency  pro- 
ceeding so  that  then  he  would  be  a  party. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Wtdler 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tried 
to  deal  with  that,  before.  For  all  I  know, 
he  may  decide  to  file  a  pro  forma  notice 
of  appearance  in  every  case  in  order  to 
avoid  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

If  we  say  that  he  will  file  to  avoid  the 
need  for  a  rehearing  or  anything,  other 
limitation,  I  think  that  EU'g\unent  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  particularly  strong  ar- 
gument, because  he  can  avoid  the  entire 
effect  of  this  section  if  he  decides  to  do 
that,  by  filing  a  notice  in  every  case.  He 
may  decide  to  do  so;  I  do  not  think  he 
will. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  sensible,  sound 
administrator  is  going  to  go  around 
throwing  notices  of  appearances  in  every 
administrative  proceeding  of  the  Federal 
Government,  so  I  do  not  think  that  Is  a 
persuasive  argument. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the     gentleman     from     Florida     (Mr. 

F^QUA)  . 

I  wlU  not  take  5  minutes  to  explain  my 
position,  but  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  a  few  minutes 
ago  my  distinguished  leader  on  the  Re- 
publican side,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  in  his  concern  that  Members  un- 
ders^d  the  amendments  now  before  us, 
said  that  this  is  a  technical  matter.  , 

This  is  the  best  reason  I  know  for  this 
committee  to  support  the  Puqua  amend- 
ment, because  the  fact  is  that  what  we 
are  doing,  with  the  powers  we  are  giving 
this  agency,  as  unamended,  is  that  we 
are  transferring  to  the  overburden  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  final  decisions  on  all  sorts 
of  technical  questions  that  have  already 
been  settled  in  regiilatory  agencies,  even 
in  those  cases  where  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tectioD  Agency  did  not  participate  in  the 
proceedings  of  that  agency  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent argument  for  agreeing  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  CSudrman,  this  is. 
of  course,  as  the  gentleman  said,  a  tech- 
nical thing.  I  think  the  essence  of  it  is 
clearly  understandable  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  by  a  reading  of  the  very 
first  clause  in  the  subsection. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
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(Mr.  HOKTOR)  has  said  that  the  CPA 
ought  to  have  the  right,  if  aggrieved,  to 
institute  Judicial  proceedings.  Just  as  any 
other  party  would.  I  agree  with  that. 
However,  if  we  will  read  tiie  bill,  begin- 
ning at  the  top  of  page  10,  it  is  clear.  It 
states  as  foDows: 

To  th*  octant  tbAt  ftny  person.  If  aggrieved, 
would  have  a  right  of  Judicial  review  by 
Uw,  the  Administrator  may  institute  *  •  • 

In  other  words,  it  confers  upon  him, 
without  any  establishment  of  proof,  the 
status  of  an  aggrieved  party.  Nobody  else 
in  law  has  that  status  conferred  upon 
him  by  legislation.  Other  parties  must 
establish  that  they  are  aggrieved  or  that 
they  have  a  Justiciable  case  in  order  to 
institute  a  court  review,  but  not  this 
fellow. 

86  it  is  pretty  simple  really,  when  we 
get  right  down  to  it.  We  want  to  put  him 
back  or,  rather,  I  would  put  him  back  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  everybody 
else  against  whom  he  might  appear  as 
an  adversary. 

That  is  what  I  propose. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  believe  this  committee 
ought  to  at  least  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  WaiGHT).  However,  I  suggest  it 
would  be  even  better  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gmtleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Puqua)  . 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

&[r.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gratte- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HCXtTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  language 
the  gentletmm  from  Texas  was  reading 
is  bculcfUly  the  language  of  the  Wright 
amendment.  In  other  words,  the  gentle- 
man has  the  same  language  in  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ian-  ' 
guage  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  re- 
ferred to  Is  the  language  of  the  t^iqua 
amendment,  which  eliminates  or  deletes 
the  language  which  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  M^-  Chairman,  much 
of  what  I  said  would  apply  to  the  Wright 
amendment  as  well,  because  it  at  least 
llmlto  this  authority; 

If  Che  Members  want  to  vote  to  burden 
down  the  already  oveiinirdened  Federal 
Judiciary  and  replace  those  agencies  in 
which  the  Congress  has  placed  its  con- 
fidence to  make  technical  decisions  and 
dwilslona  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
people  and  Institute  an  agency  that  would 
willy-nilly  take  the  rest  of  Government 
to  court  at  the  drop  of  a  hat  whenever 
It  wishes,  then  the  Members  wHl  vote 
against  these  amendments. 

If  the  Members  want  to  fully  support 
the  public  interest,  then  we  ^ould  vote 
for  the  Puqua  amendment  but  If  we 
want  to  Improve  the  lei^latlon,  we 
should  at  least  vote  for  the  Wright 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  take  Just  one- 
half   minute   in   order   to   apprise   the 


Members  that  the  cdmmlttee  believes 
that  both  the  Fuqua  amendment  and 
the  Wright  amendment  should  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  CHialrman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  C^hairman,  I  take  this  time  to  say 
that  after  listening  to  the  debate  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  last  45  minutes. 
I  am  beginning  to  wonder  whether  there 
are  enough  law  schoofc  in  this  country 
to  turn  out  the  lawyeic  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  administer  this  bill. 

Instead  of  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  bill,  it  has  the  appearance  of 
being  another  lawyers'  welfare  bill. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute,  by  the 
{Kimission  of  the  sponsor,  denies  the 
right  of  appeal  of  the  agency.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  which  wo»ld  place  the  bur- 
d«i  on  the  agency  itself  to  prove  its  posi- 
tlCMi  in  court  and  shift  the  burden  to  the 
courts  to  make  the  decision,  means  that 
the  petitioner  has  to  prove  his  right  to 
the  case. 

Under  general  law,  where  you  have  not 
exhausted  your  administrative  remedies. 
I  do  not  see  how  the  administrator  under 
the  language  would  have  any  right  to 
appeal.  It  destroys  the  objective  of  the 
section  and  the  bill.  Both  the  Puqua 
sunendment  and  the  Wright  amendment, 
change  a  very  fundamental  concept  of 
this  legislation  and  both  of  them  should 
be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ttie  questicai  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr,  Fuqua)  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

The  question  was  taken  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Puqua)  there 
were — ayes  48,  noes  78. 

RBCOKOEO  VOTX 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairnmn,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  149,  noes  241, 
not  voting  42,  as  follows : 


Abdnor 
Archer 
Arends 
.\mi8troiig 
AshbnxA 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bowen 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyfaUl.  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Bxusener 
B«k«.71a. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Byron 
Carter 
Caeey.  Tex. 
CHiappell 
Clancy 
Claxiaen, 
DonH. 
ClawBon,  Del 
Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Daniel,  Dan 


(Roll  No. 

1391 

AYES—] 

149 

Daniel.  Rol 

bert   H«bert 

W..  Jr. 

Henderaon 

Davis.  Qa. 

Hin«haw 

Davis.  Wis 

Hogan 

Dennis 

Holt 

Derwlnskl 

Hosmer 

Devlne 

Hudnut 

Dickinson 

aunt 

Downing 

Hotcblnaon 

Duncan 

{chord 

Edwards.  A 

Ua.      Jarman 

Brlenbom 

Johnson,  Colo 

Esbleman 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Plsher 

Jones,  Ala. 

Flowers 

Jones,  N.C. 

Plynt 

Jones,  Okla. 

Prey 

Kemp 

Proehlich 

Ketchum 

Fuqua 

King 

Glnn 

Kuykendall 

OoldWater 

Lagomarslno 

Doodling 

Landgrebe 

Oreen,  Ore 

g.       Latta 

Oroes 

Lott 

Outaaer 

UcOlory 

MnOollUter 

McEwen 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hammer- 

Mahon 

schmldt 

Mann 

Hanraban 

Martin.  Nebr. 

!2arUn.  VJd. 

Rouaeelot 

Towell,  Nev. 

Mathis,  Oa. 

Ruth 

TiBsn 

Mayne 

Michel 

Satterflcld 
Scherle 

Veysey 

MlUord 

Schneebell 

Waggonner 

Miller 

SebeliuB 

Wampler 

Mizell 

Sboup 

White 

Montgomery 

Sfiuster 

Whltebiirst 

Moerhead, 

Slkee 

Whltten 

Calif. 

Skubitz 

Wlggiaa 

Nichols 

Smith.  N.T. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Passm&n 

Snyder 

Winn 

Price,  Tex. 

Spence 

Wyatt 

Quie 

Stanton, 

Wylle 

QuUlen 

J.  WiUiam 

Wyman 

RaUsback 

Stelger.  Aria 

Young,  Alaska 

Rarick 

Symms 

Yoving,  Fla. 

Regula 

Talcott 

Ycung,  ni. 

Rhodes 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Young,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Zien 

Robinson.  Va. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Rose 

Thone 

f 
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Abzug 

Fouataln 

Nedzl 

Adams 

Fraser 

Nix 

Addabbo 

Prelinghuyi 

en    Obey 

Alexander 

Pulton 

O'Brien 

Anderson, 

Oaydos 

O'Hara 

caiif. 

Glalmo 

Owens 

Anderson,  Dl. 

Gibbons 

Parrls 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Oilman 

Patman 

Andrews, 

Gonzalez 

Patten 

N.Dak. 

Orasso 

Pepper 

Annunzlo 

Gray 

Perkins 

Aspin 

Green.  Pa. 

Pettis 

Badillo 

Griffltba 

Peyser 

Barrett 

Grover 

Pike 

Bell 

Oude 

Podell 

Bennett 

Qunter 

Preyer 

Bergland 

Hamilton 

Price,  ni. 

Biaggi 

Hanley 

Pritchard 

Blester 

Hanna 

Randall 

Bingham 

Hansen,  Idabo  Rangel 

Blatnlk 

Harrington 

Beuss 

Boggs 

Harsha 

Rlegle 

Boland 

Hastings 

Rlnaldo 

Boiling 

Hawkins 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Brademas 

Hays 

Rodino 

Brasco 

Hechler,  W. 

Va.  Roe 

Bray 

Heinz 

Rogers 

Breaux 

Helstoskl 

Boncallo,  Wyo. 

Breckinridge 

Hicks 

Roncano,  NY. 

Brooks 

HllUs 

&ocenttaal 

Brotaman 

Holilleld 

Bostenkowskl 

Brown.  Calif. 

Holtzman 

Boush 

Brown,  Mich. 

Rorton 

Roy 

Burke,  Calif. 

Howard 

Roybal 

Burke.  Mass. 

Hun  gate 

Ruppe 

Bvirlison,  Mo. 

Johnson,  Ct 

mf .  Biyan 

Burton 

Jones,  Tena 

St  Germain 

Carney,  Ohio 

Jordan 

Sarasin 

Cbamberiain 

Karth 

Sar  banes 

Chisholm 

Koch 

Schroeder 

CTark 

Kyros  ' 

Seiberilng 

Clay 

LeggeU 

Shipley 

Cleveland 

Lehman 

Slsk 

Cohen 

Lent 

Slack 

collier 

Litton 

Smith.  Iowa 

Collins,  ni. 

Long,  La. 

Staggers 

Conable 

Long.  Md. 

Stanton, 

Conte 

Luken 

James  V. 

Conn  an 

Mcdoskey 

Steed 

Cotter 

McCormack 

Steele 

Coughlln 

McDade 

Steel  man 

Cronin 

McPaU 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Culver 

McKay 

St(^es 

Denlels, 

McKlnney 

Stratton 

Domlnick  V. 

McSpadden 

Stubblefleld 

Danlelson 

Macdonald 

Stuckey 

Davis.  S.C. 

Madden 

StuCMs 

de  la  Oarza 

Madlgan 

Sullivan 

Deianey 

^^allary 

Symington 

nellenback 

Maraeltl 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Dellums 

Mathlaa,C3a 
Matsunaga 

Ilf.   Thornton 

Denbolm 

Tleman 

Dent 

Maozoll 

UdaU 

Diggs 

Meeds 

Ullman 

Dlngell 

Meleber 

Van  Deetlin 

Dofiohue 

Metcalfe 

Vander  Veen 

Drinan 

Mezvinaky 

Vanlk 

Dulski 

MlUs 

Vigorito 

dul^^nt 

Minish 

Waldie 

Ecktiardt 

Mink 

Walsh 

Edwards,  CalU 

'-.  Mltcb^.  U 
MitcheU.  N 

1.     Whalen 

EUberg 

Y.     Wldnall 

Esch 

Mnakley 

Wilson. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mirilobaa 

Charifls,  Tex. 

EvlDs,  Teon. 

Moorbead.] 

H.  yucnn 

Pasr^U 

Morgan 

Wttght 

Fltfrtey 

Mbee 

wydler 

Fish 

Murphy,  m 

Yates 

Flood 

Murphy,  N. 

Y.     Yatron 

Foley 

Murtha 

Young,  Oa. 

Ford 

Myers 

Young.  Tex. 

Porsythe 

Natcher 

Zablockl 
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Ashley 

Huber 

,  Rooney,  N.Y. 

BevUl 

Hasten  meler 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Blackburn 

Kazen 

Runnela 

Butler 

KlucayndU 

Camp 

Landrum 

.Shrlver 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Lujan 

Stark 

Cederberg 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Stephens 

Conlan 

Moeher 

Teague 

Conyers 

Nelsen 

Ware 

Crane 

O'Nefll 

Williams 

Dom 

Pickle 

wnaon. 

Frenzel 

Poage 

ChariesH., 

Oettys 

Powell,  Ohio 

Calif. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rees 

zwach 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Reld 

So  the  amendment  offered  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  a^nen^ent  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  . 

The  vote  was  taken;  and  the  Chair- 
man annoimced  that  the  ayes  appeared 
to  have  It. 

RECOXPED    VOTE 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  236,  noes  147, 
not  voting  49.  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Alexandi^ 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  JN.C. 
AndrewBi 

N.Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Asbbrook 
Ashley 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beasd 
Bdl 

Bennett 
Biaggi 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Bowen 
Bray 
Qreaux 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
BroyUllI,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Bunison,  Mo. 
Byron 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
CoUltis.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Coughlln 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Elobert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davla.  S.C. 
de  la.  Oarsa    . 
Deianey 
DHllenbaok 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dnrwlnskl 
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Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan 
du  Popt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Brlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleilian 
Evans,  Colo. 
Bvlss,  Tenn. 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Fiowers 
Flynt 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Prelinghuysen 
Prey 

Fioehllxsh 
Pulton 
Puqua 
Glnn 

Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Gross 
Grover 
Oubser 
Qunter 
Gujer       , 
Haley 
Hammer- 
Echmldt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Henderson 
HllUs 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Co!o. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
.Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C 
Jones,  Okla. 
dones.  Te&n. 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 

Kuykendall 
Lagomarslno 


LaAdgrebe 

Latta 

Lent 

Utton 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McAEUe 

McEwen 

iMcKay 

McSpadden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathis,  Ga. 

tkayne 

MUford 

Miller 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

BUzell 

Mollohas 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murphy,  ni. 
Myers 
Nfttchcr 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Owens 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Preyer 
Price,  Tex. 
Qule 
QuUlen 
RaUsback 
Randall 
Rartck 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Roberta 
Robinson.  Va. 
Robison.  N.Y. '' 
Rogers 

Boncallo,  Wyo. 
Roncallo,  N.T. 
Rose 

Rostenkowsfcl 
Rouseelof 
Roy 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Satterfleld 


Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spenbe 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stubblefleld 
Symington 


Abzug 
A'jams 
Addabbo' 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Barrett 
Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton 
Carrey,  Ohio 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Ciay 

Collins,  ni. 
Cotman 
cotter 
Cronin 
Culver 
Danlelson 
Dellums 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Drinan 
Dolski 
Eekbardt 
Edwards.  Calif 
Bilberg 
PasceU 
Fish 
Flood 
Foley 
Pord 
Praser 
Gaydos 
Glalmo 


BevUl 

Blackburn 

Bijtler 

Camp 

Carey,  N.Y. 

C?derberg 

Conlan 

Conyers 

Crane 

Daniels, 

Domtnlck  V. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Devlne 
Dom 
Frenzel 
Oettys 

Hansen.  Wash 
Hubert 


Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thc«e 

Thornton 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 
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Gibbons 

Oilman 

Grasso 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Hamilton 
'  Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hollfield 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Long.  Md. 

Luken 

McCormack 

McPall 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Marazitl 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mills 

Btlnish 
,Mink    . 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

Moerhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  NY. 

51OT  VOTING — 49 
Heckler,  Mass.    Rooney.  N.Y. 
Huber 


Wldnall 
Wiggins 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Fla. 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zion 


Murtha 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Patten 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Pike 

Podell 

Price,  m. 

Reuse 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sar  banes 

Schroeder 

Seiberilng 

Slsk 

Slack 

S«alth,  Iowa 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steele 
Steel  man 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Thompson,  N  J. 
Tiernan 
Ddall 
Ullman 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vigorito 
Waldie 
Whalen 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Oa. 
Zablockl 


Kazen 

Kluczyns^l 
Laiulrum 
Lujan 
Michel 

Minshall.  Ohio 
Mosber 
Nelsen 
O'Neni 
Pickle 
Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 
.Pritchard 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reld 


Rooney.  Pa. 
Runnels 

■<^nriman 

Shrlver 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Teague 

Ware 

Williams 

WUson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Zwach 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  tlie  vote  was  announced 
a^^bove  recorded. 

ttatxKOiotxrt  orwrxxD  bt  mx.  Wkicbt 

Mr.  WRIOBT.^Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 

an  amendment. 
The  derk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whigrt: 
On  page  17,  line  23,  strike  out  "unless"  and 

Insert  "If";  and 


On  page  18,  line  1,  strike  out  "do  not"; 
and 

On  page  18.  lines  6  and  6,  strike  out  all 
that  foUowB  "(B)";  and  Insert  "are  relevant 
to  the  purposes  fc^  which  the  Information 
Is  sought";    and 

On  page  18,  line  7,  after  the  word  "are" 
Insert  "not". 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  basically  akin  to  the 
amendment  which  the  committee  just 
adopted.  It  is  founded  on  the  same  prem- 
ise, namely,  that  the  burden  of  proof 
rightly  belongs  with  him  who  seeks  to 
gain  informaticHi  from  the  public  in  an 
interrogatory. 

The  bill  as  it  is  presently  drafted  con- 
tains this  one  other  deficiency,  in  my 
opinion,  which  should  be  corrected.  I  be- 
lieve if  we  do  correct  it,  we  will  make 
the  bill  a  better  and  more  palatable,  more 
evenly  balanced  and  fairer  legislative  in- 
strument. 

The  bill  as  presently  written  would 
pel^t  the  consumer  advocate  to  pro- 
pound an  interrogatory  or  a  request  for 
information  to  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  would  comp>el  that  citizen  to 
respond  and  give  that  Information  upon 
receipt  of  that  Interrogatory  from  the 
regulatory  agency  through  which  it  was 
channeled.  The  bill  would  place  upon 
that  regulatory  agoicy  an  obUgation  to 
send  that  interrogatory  out  and  to  com- 
pel responses  from  American  citizens  to 
questions  relating  to  their  business  or 
their  persons  imless  it  were  able  to  make 
some  specified  negative  findings. 

Therefore,  the  presumption  would  be 
that  any  time  the  consumer  advocate 
wanted  to  get  information  from  any  in- 
dividual, the  interrogatory  would  be  sent 
out  and.  undn:  the  bill  as  presently 
drafted,  the  individual  presumptively 
would  be  compelled  to  respond. 

Now.  what  is  wrong  with  that?  Let  me 
explain  the  potential  danger  I  see  in  it. 
All  of  us  have  been  appalled  and  shocked. 
I  know,  by  the  recent  disclosures  of  the 
existence  in  administrative  Government 
of  "enemy  lists."  All  of  us  have  become 
aoitely  aware  of  the  possible  menace  of 
governmental  snooperism,  and  apprehen- 
sive of  the  spectre  of  Big  Brotherlsm.  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  be  sound  public 
policy  for  the  Congress,  which  is  so  in- 
creasingly concerned  with  the  rights  of 
privacy  and  so  newly  awakened  to  in- 
sidious invasions  of  Individual  prlv{u:y. 
to  create  any  agency  in  Government 
which  would  have  a  presumptive  right 
to  compel  information  from  private  citi- 
zens without  first  having  the  responsibil- 
ity to  demonstrate  that  the  information 
it  seeks  is  relevant  to  some  ongoing  in> 
quiry  and  that  it  will  serve  some  legiti- 
mate governmental  purpose. 

That  is  aU  this  amendment  involves. 
I  would  not  deny  to  the  consumer  ad- 
vocate the  right  of  propounding  rele< 
vant  and  necessary  interrogatories  and  1 
would  ;iot  deny  to  the  parent  agency 
through  which  those  Interrogatories 
would  be  sent  the  right  to  send  them  out 
and  compel  response,  but  I  beUeve  I 
would  place  the  l^urden  of  proof  upon 
him  who  seeks  to  demand  Information 
from  a  private  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  think  I  would  place  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  individual  citi- 
zen, as  the  bill  does,  to  prove  it  unneces- 
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saxily  burdensome  or  Irrelevant,  because 
the  individual  citizen  often  has  no 
wherewitbal  upon  which  to  make  that 
proof. 

So  this  amendment  is  a  protection  for 
the  Individual  citizen.  I  think  It  Is  In 
hnrmony  with  the  basic  thrust  of  the 
blU.  It  gives  the  consumer  advocate 
power  to  gather  Information,  but  It  does 
not  give  him  unparalleled  power. 

lifr.  HOUPISLD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  geaUonan  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Weiobt)  ,  of  course,  sts  always, 
is  very  persuasive,  but  would  not  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  agree  that  when 
the  CPA '  Administrator  has  an  Inter- 
rogatory that  he  subaaits  It  to  the  old- 
line  host  agency,  and  Mtxai.  then  that  old- 
line  host  agency  has  to  make  the  detor- 
rainatlon  as  to  these  points  before  the 
interrocatoiy  Is  sent  to  the  citizen? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes.  I  tiilnk  th»t  is  the 
way  it  should  be  My  amendment,  would 
reinforce  that  relationship  by  giving  the 
hoB*  agency  a  modicum  ot  dlscrettonrHn 
the  matter. 

Mr.  HOLIFIEIiD.  And  in  most  in- 
stances there  would  be  no  interrogatory 
to  an  individual  eltijsen.  it  would  be  to  an 
institution  of  one  kind  or  another? 

Mr.  WRIOKT.  Perhaps  so.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  we  cannot  be  certain  of  that. 
.  The  bill  does  not  so  stipulate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  IB  epposltton  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.'  Chairman,  this  amoidment  is 
another  example  of  an  unnecessary 
restriction  on  CPA  authority  which 
^win  only  adverse  affect  Its  iMUty 
to  protect  the  interests  of  consumers.  In 
order  to  obtain  answers  to  Interrogatories 
under  H  Jt.  1S163.  the  CPA  rnist  transmit 
the  Interrogatories  to  the  host  agency 
whidi  shall  promptly  transmit  them  to 
designated  persons,  unless  it  determhies 
that  they  are.  ftast.  irrelevant;  second, 
unneoesnrfly  biirdensome  to  ttie  Federal 
agency  or  persons  specified  therein  or; 
thhd.  do  not  seek  information  that  sub- 
stantially affects  the  health  or  safety  of 
consumers,  or  is  necessary  In  the  dis- 
covery of  consumer  fraud  or  substantial 
economic  injury  to  consumers.  The 
amendment  reverses  this  and  requires 
the  host  agency  to  make  a  positive  deter- 
mination with  respect  to  every  Interroga- 
tory transmitted  to  it  on  each  of  these 
three  criteria.  That  Is.  the  host  agency 
must  determine  that  the  Interrogatory 
in  question  is  rdevant.  Is  not  uzmeces- 
sariiy  or  excessively  burdensome  to  the 
Federal  agency  or  the  person  specified  in 
the  proposal,  and  seeks  Information  that 
substantially  afleeta  the  Interests  of  con- 
simiers  or  Is  neeessary  In  the  discovery 
of  consumer  fraud  or  sufastantlai  eco- 
nomic injury  to  consumers. 

E(y  requiring  such  determinations,  this 
amendment  will  create  an  Inordinate  and 
unnecessary  amount  of  paperwoilc  for 
host  agencies,  slowing  down  consider- 
ably the  process  for  gathering  essential 
and  timely  inXomatlon  flrom  private  In- 
dividuals oh  matters  of  sxibstantlal  hiter- 


est  to  consumers.  In  its  present  form,  sec- 
tion 10  contains  adequate  ssifeguards  to 
protect  the  interests  of  persons  to  which 
interrogatories  are  sent.  Not  only  may 
the  host  agency  refuse  to  transmit  an  in- 
terrogatory for  any  of  the  reasons  speci- 
fied earllCT,  under  section  10(3)  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  CPA  may  not  issue 
interrogatories  tf  the  information  is,  first, 
available  sis  a  matter  of  public  record; 
second,  can  be  obtained  from  another 
Federal  agency  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  section  10,  or  thlnd,  is  for  use  in 
connection  with  his  intervention  in  any 
pending  Federal  agency  proceeding 
against  the  person  to  whom  the  inter- 
rogatories are  addressed.  The  £imend- 
ment  does  not  enhance  the  protections 
of  private  parties  against  improper  re- 
quests for  Information.  It  merely  makes 
it  more  difficult  for  the  CPA  to  obtain 
the  Information  to  which  it  Is  entitled 
by  enveloping  CPA  requests  for  answers 
to  interrogatories  in  bureacratic  redtape. 
This  amendment  can  only  hurt  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMEKDICXirT  OFTOIXD  BT   KS.  BT7CHANAN 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bttcranan: 
Page  10,  line  11.  strike  out  "pending". 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
let  me  say  to  the  committee  what  I  did 
not  do.  I  do  not  intend  to  offer  the 
numerous  amendments  that  I  had  earlier 
intended  to  offer  today.  I  did  not  offer 
the  stronger  amendment  to  the  same  sec- 
tion that  the  Wright  amendment  Just 
amended,  which  Mr.  Ash  recommended 
as  one  alternative  in  ills  letter.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  took  the  second  alter- 
native, of  a  milder  amendment,  and  I 
supported  that,  and  I  am  not  offering  the 
stronger.  But  I  do  want  to  do  one  thing 
that  the  administration  requested  of  the 
committee  and  was  recommended  in  the 
Ash  letter,  and  that  to,  and  I  quote 
Mr.  Ash: 

We  understand  tbat  the  sponsors  of  this 
bUl  do  not  intend  to  permit  use  of  informa- 
tion acquired  by  Interrogatories  in  Federal 
agency  proceedings  Involving  respondents 
from  whom  such  Information  was  acquhred. 
The  term  'pending"  on  llae  11  of  page  19  Is 
ambiguous  with  respect  to  fut\ire  Federal 
agency  proceedings  and,  accordingly.  It 
should  be  deleted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  modest 
amendment.  It  clarifies  the  purpose  that 
I  understand  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
committee  already.  It  is  an  administra- 
tion request  and  a  reasonable  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  my  amend- 
ment be  adopted. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
this  amendment  really  does  is  this:  It 
would  significantly,  In  my  opinion,  limit 
the  interrogatory  powers  available  to  the 
CPA  through  the  host  agency.  What  it 
do^  is  prevent  the  use  of  Information 
gained  through  interrogatories  in  any 
proceeding.    It    strikes    out    the    word 


"pending"  and  says  "any  proceeding" — 
pending  or  otherwise — "against  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  Ipterroglktorles  are  ad- 
dressed."   - 

The  committee  bill  limitfi  such  use  only 
in  pending  proceedings.  'V?hy  should  the 
bsm  on  the  use  of  Information  be  for  all 
kinds  of  proceedings?  TMs  is  a  signifi- 
cant amendment,  although  it  just  strikes 
out  one  wMd.  A  vote  for  this  amendment 
in  my  opinion,  would  seriously  curtail  the 
CPA's  interrogatory  powers  as  given  to 
it  in  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  tot  a  vote  against 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buc^Aman)  . 
The  amendment  was  retJected. 
Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Cha&nian,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nutjber  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  enough  Is  enough.  We, 
who  have  given  our  country  OSHA  and 
NEPA  and  other  attempts  at  handhold- 
ing,  have  not  learned  our  lesson.  How 
much  further  should  we  go  with  our 
sloganized  elixirs  and  academic  attempts 
to  cure  every  conceivable  human  short- 
coming by  Federal  legislation?  In  my 
opinion,  the  establlshmeat  of  a  brand- 
new  Consumer  Protectton  Agency  is 
going  too  far. 

Probably  the  most 'Significant  measure 
of  congressional  reform  that  this  or  any 
other  Congress  could  adopt  would  be  to 
delete  popular  titles  from  pending  legis- 
lation. I  think  that  each  of  my  colleagues 
might  find  it  less  traumatic  to  vote  their 
objective  conscience  on  legislation  merely 
entitled  HJl.  13163  than  a  bill  cairying 
the  cosmetic  label,  "Consumer  Protection 
Act."  The  unfortunate,  but  traditional, 
tendency  has  been  to  votf  for  a  bill  with 
a  title  like  "The  Consumer  Protection 
Act" — ra^er  than  attempt  to  explain  to 
a  constituency  how  one  could  possibly 
vote  against  "consumers." 

Well,  I  am  a  consumer — and  I  do  not 
intend  to  vote  against  morself — but  I  do 
intend  to  vote  against  this  bill.  I  do  so 
because  I  believe  that  the  substance  of 
this  legislation  will  not  ultimately  protect 
consumers — it  will  injure  them. 

Proponents  of  this  Consiuner  Protec- 
tion Agency  have  alleged  that  such  an 
independent  entity;  is  essential  to  mcsi- 
itor  all  other  Federal  agencies.  This 
situation  exists,  they  claim,  because  all 
of  our  regulatory  agencies  have  been 
"captured"  by  the  very  interests  they 
are  supposed  to  regulate. 

My  own  experience  dees  not  support 
this  hypothesis. 

I  am  bewildered  by  the  suggestion  that 
all  of  our  existing  Federal  agencies  are 
in  some  way  corrupt,  and  the  best  way  to 
resolve  this  is  through  the  creation  of 
a  new  imcorruptable  agency. 

If  ttiere  is  a  group  of  individuals  wait- 
ing in  the  wings  for  the  opportunity  to 
release  their  ethical  consumer  conemis 
through  a  newly  established  Consumer 
Protection  Agency — ^why  do  they  not 
merely  hire  on  with  existing  agencies 
and  delete  the  lumecessery  step? 

We  all  tend  to  speak  of  "consumers" 
as  if  they  were  invented  in  the  late  1960's. 
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We  envision  them  as  a  group  whose  in- 
terests have  been  slighted  and  whose 
concerns  have  been  ignored.  But  who  are 
American  consumers  if  they  axe  not  the 
same  American  public  that  Government 
has  been  serving  for  nearly  200  years? 

We  do  not  need  a  new,  all-powerful 
Consumer  Protection  Agency.  We  already 
have  a  Federal  Oovemment,  worldng 
with  a  $300  million  budget,  designed  to 
assist  consumers  from  cradle  to  grave. 
We  particularly  do  not  need  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  that  is  proposed 
in  H.R.  13163  because  its  authority  Is 
loosely  defined  and  its  goals  are  totally 
uncertain. 

H.R.  13163  is  the  proverbial  "pig  in  a 
poke."  It  has  all  the  cataclysmic  poten- 
tial of  an  ostensibly  tame  gorilla.  Its  un- 
predictable consequences  should  not  be 
forced  upon  the  coimtry.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  disregard  the  appealing  title 
and  vote  against  this  unnecessary  bill. 

"Hie  burden  we  have  placed  on  the 
honest  businessman  by  way  of  reports 
and  paperwork  has  now  reached  almost 
unbearable  proportions.  No  one  should 
be  fooled  either  by  this  title.  Someone 
has  to  pay  for  this  big  new  proposed 
monster,  and  it  is  the  taxpayer,  disguised 
in  this  bill  as  the  consumer.  The  consum- 
er will  ultimately  pay  and  there  is  no 
other  way. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEKJBD    BT    MA.    BENMIS 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f oUows : 

Amendment  offered  !}y  Mr.  Den  nib:  'Page 
II,  line  16,  strike  out  lines  16,  17,  and  }8  axui 
substitute  .  for  the  matter  so  stricken  the 
following : 

"(f)  Appearaiu:es  by  the  Agency  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  by  officers  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  under  the  dtarectlon 
of  the  Attorney  General;  except,  that  If  the 
Attorney  General  determines  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  should  not  represent  the 
Agency  In  any  partlciUar  proeeeiting  or  ac- 
tion and  notifies  the  Administrator  of  his 
determination,  the  Agency  may  appear  on 
Its  own  behalf  thro>ugh  representatives  des- 
ignated by  the  Administrator." 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
simple  amendment  but  I  think  H  is  an 
important  one.  What  it. does  in  section 
6(f)  on  page  11  is  strike  out  the  lan- 
guage which  says  that  the  Administra- 
tor, the  advocate,  can  appesu-  in  agencies 
or  court  proceedings  by  his  own  rep- 
resentatives and  it  provides  that  appear- 
ance of  the  agency  In  proceedings  in 
court  or  before  in  agency  shall  be  made 
in  the  regular  manner  through  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

I  think  that  is  important,  because  one 
of  my  objections  to  many  of  the  things 
we  do  around  here  is  this  fourth  layer 
of  Government,  which  was  never  con- 
templated by  the  Pounders,  which  we 
have  created  with  these  regulatory  agen- 
cies. In  order  to  keep  the  constitutional 
symmetry  of  the  Government  as  far  as 
we  can  I  think  we  ought  to  let  the  reg- 
ular departments  perform  their  regular 
functions  when  they  can. 

We  have  a  Department  of  Jutrtloe 
which  is  one  of  the  first  departments  of 
this  Government  we  ever  had,  dating 
back  to  George  Washington.  It  Is  de- 


signed for  the  purpose  of  represmting 
Government  agencies  in  court.  It  has  a 
good  staff,  so  why  should  we  not  use  it? 

I  would  like  to  point  out  this  goes  all 
the  way  up  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States 
represents  the  Government  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  Why 
should  he  not  do  this  Instead  of  having 
some  new-fangled  staff  created  for  this 
particular  agency? 

Someone  said  a  minute  ago  that  this 
was  a  lawyers*  relief  bill  or  something  of 
that  kind.  I  suppose  I  should  not  become 
angry  if  that  were  true,  but  this  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  meet  that  conten- 
tion. I  do  not  regard  this  as  a  consumer 
proposition,  or  a  partisan  proposition, 
or  a  liberal  proposition,  or  a  conservative 
proposition. 

Maybe  Members  would  like  to  prolif- 
erate agencies  to  take  care  of  people, 
but  who  wants  to  proliferate  staffs  of 
lawyers  and  provide  new  Jobs  for  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  when  we  have  a  huge 
department  designed  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  doing  that? 

I  think  we  ought  to  get  back  to  first 
principles.  We  ought  to  use  the  depart- 
ment, we  ought  to  use  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral in  the  Supreme  Court,  we  ought  to 
let  the  normal  processes  operate  Insteswl 
of  creating  an  expensive,  new,  unneces- 
sary legal  staff  for  this  agency. 

So  I  urge  the  support  of  the  amend- 
ment on  that  basis. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  first  instance  I 
want  to  point  out  that  this  is  not  an  un- 
usual procedure.  Representation  by  other 
agencies  where  they  have  their  own  at- 
torneys in  court  occurs  in  many  agen- 
cies uid  I  would  like  to  list  some  of 
them:  FCC;  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Maritime  Commission;  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration; and  AEC  in  connection 
with  certain  proceedings  for  judicial  re- 
view, subject  to  the  overall  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Attorney  Oenotil  for  court 
proceedings:  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portuni^  Commission,  except  in  Su- 
preme Court  cases ; 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission in  coimection  with  imminently 
hazardous  product  cases;  the  NLRB;  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  subject  to  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  Attorney  General;  the 
Solicitor  of  Labor  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act,  subject  to  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Attorney 
Ooieral,  and  excepting  Supreme  Court 
cases;  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  and  the  FAA  upon  request 
of  the  Attorney  aen»»l;  the  Federal 
Trade  Gonmaission  in  cotut  proceedings 
under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Aot  may  elect  to  appear  by  its  own  at- 
torneys after  consulting  with  the  Attor- 
ney Oraerai.  This  Is  the  Alaska  Pipeline 
Act. 

The  point  that  should  be  made  here 
is  that  under  the  act  what  we  have  done 
is  permit  the  agency  to  appear  in  its  own 
name  by  qualified  representatives. 

What  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  would  do  would  give  the  At- 


torney General  the  opportunity  to  decide 
whether  or  not  he  was  going  to  appear. 
This  would  mean  that  the  CPA  would 
have  to  present  its  case. 

Well,  certain^  the  Attorney  General 
is  going  to  appear  for  the  regulatory 
agency  involved,  so  it  would  create  a 
conflict  of  interest.  The  committee  felt 
that  because  of  this  possible  conflict  of 
interest  that  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  should  not  be  put  in  this  position. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  amendment  is 
defeated. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
trouble  with  the  bill  is  the  conflict  of 
Interest  that  is  working  against  itself. 
It  would  be  better  to  have  the  regular 
judicial  department  decide  whether  or 
not  these  questions  should  be  taken  up 
and  litigated. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  do  not  think  the  Gov- 
ernment is  operating  against  itself.  The 
CPA  is  going  to  appear  in  behalf  of  con- 
sumer interests.  If  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  adopted  it  may  put  the 
Attorney  General  in  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est where  the  CPA  would  have  to  present 
its  case  and  also  the  Attorney  General 
would  have  the  regulatory  case.  It  would 
be  a  conflict  of  interest  and  they  could 
not  be  properly  represented. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Dennis)  there 
were — ayes  32,  noes  68. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
amendment    orrEBB)    bt    me.    bkothiu.    aw 

NOBTH    CAaOI.INA 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  sm  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bbotrill  of 
North  Carolina:  Page  29,  line  3  delete  section 
18  In  Its  entirety  and  substitute  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  such  sums  as  may  be  required  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1977." 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  the  same  amendment  I 
offered  to  the  substitute  earlier  which 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  224  to  177.  Un- 
fortunately, it  fell  when  the  substitute 
feU. 

This  is  an  amendment  that  I  call  the 
Assurance  of  Periodic  Congressional  Re- 
view and  Oversight  of  Regulatory  Agen- 
cies Amendment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIBLD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  CaUfomla. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  oimstrained  by 
the  efficacy  of  the  vote  on  the  previous 
time  when  the  gentleman  presented  this 
to  say  that  I  believe  it  Is  the  will  of  the 
House  that  this  amendment  be  approved. 
I  have  no  objection  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
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man  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broy- 

HZLL). 

The  am«idxnent  was  agt^eed  to. 

uaamaaei  dwwtaan  vt  m.  aAhbboox 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
otter  an  amendment. 

The  perlL  read  as  follows: 

Amantfiueot  offered  by  Mr.  AsBxaooM.:  Page 
28.  line  U.  strike  out  "or". 

Piige  38,  Ubes  13  utd  14,  strike  out  "or  tbe 
T>»w»\tsfci  security  or  Intelllgezice  functions 
(Including  related  procurement   )of". 

Page  38,  line  16,  strike  out  "and"  and  In- 
sert in  Ueu  thereot ",  or". 

Page  28,  line  17,  strike  out  all  that  follows 
"Energy  Commission"  down  to  and  Includ- 
ing "171)."  on  llnp  25  imd  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  a  period. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Nfi".  Chairman, 
simply  stated,  this  aittebdment  wotild, 
in  effect,  reverse  tlie  Hollfleld  bill.  As  It 
stands  now.  CPA  Is  not  exempted  from 
State  and  Defense  Dq;>artment  activities, 
and  the  labor  disputes  are  exempt.  The 
effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to 
completely  ex«npt  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  Defense  Department. 

Members  might  ask  why.  In  the  first 
place,  how  do  we  separate  the  activities 
of  the  State  and  Defense  Departments 
which  are  proposed  for  exemptions  under 
the  bill?  It  does  state  that  it  would  ex- 
empt them  irtiere  there  is  national  se- 
curity and  intelligence  functions  In- 
volved. 

In  a  way,  that  Is  stxnewbat  ridiculous 
because  all  the  functions  of  the  State 
and  Defense  Departments  are  basically 
integrated  to  further  their  constitutional 
re^nslbillty.  which  is  foreign  relations, 
the  foreign  pidley,  and  the  national  se- 
curity responsibilities  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. How  in  the  wortd  do  we  sepa- 
rate those?  We  cannot. 

Therefore,  In  effect,  my  amendment 
would  exempt  across  the  board  the  State 
Department  and  ttie  Defense  Depart- 
ment. As  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  the 
HoUfleld  bUl  would  keep  the  CPA  out  of 
labor  dock  strikes  and  so  forth,  truck 
boycotts,  which  could  deprive  drivers  and 
homeowners  of  heating  ofl  and  gasoline. 
To  me,  this  Is  a  vety  Interesting  paradox. 
As  far  as  the  former  portion  1&  con- 
cerned, CPA's  could  become  Involved,  in 
effect,  in  Middle  East  negotiations:  could 
bring  suits  possibly  to  open  up  the  pe- 
troleum reserves  of  the  Navy  because 
there  is  a  consumer  interest  in  avail- 
ability of  gasoline  and  of  home  beating 
oil,  but  if  a  labor  dispute  would  be  In- 
volved in  the  same  area,  the  Hollfleld 
bill  says,  "Stay  out  of  this  particular 


So.  In  effect,  what  this  amendment 
does  is  to  reverse  the  position  of  the 
HoUfleld  bill  to  exempt  the  State  and 
Defense  DevftTtments,  while  at  the  same 
time  bringing  in  labor  di^imtes  as  an 
area  where  CPA's  could  properly  become 
involved. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Bentlemaa  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
ylrid  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  VEtnfiB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  I  reaBy  almost  defy 
anybody  to  explain  why  we  should  inter- 


fere with  the  Defense  or  the  Department 
of  State  in  ^  bill  of  this  kind.  As  far  as 
lefivlng  labor  out  of  the  bill,  as  the  bill 
does — and  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  correct  that — I  tannot  conceive 
how  we  would  adopt  a  bill  of  this  kind 
regulatlhg'  every  kind  of  business  in  the 
country  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer 
and  deliberately  leave  out  labor  disputes 
which  certainly  affect  consumers. 

I  think  the  gentlemah  is  performing 
a  real  service.  I  would  Bke  to  point  out 
that  this  is  the  third  tli^ie,  I  think,  that 
I  have  asked  the  question  this  afternoon: 
What  is  the  rationale'  for  exempting 
labor?  I  have  not  had  an  answer  yet. 
Does  the  gentleman  know  why  the  dis- 
tinguished committee  members  did  that? 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  have  no  answer  to 
that,  not  being  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  struck  by  the  same  apparent 
paradox  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(dtes. 

I  would  further  add  in  conclusion, 
that  it  is  apparent  on  Its  face  that  the 
Defense  Department  and  Department  of 
State  are  not  involved  in  regulatory 
functions,  and  to  allow  the  CPA's  to  be- 
come involved  in  any  aspect  of  their 
overall  operations,  as  it  4s  fair  to  say  the 
Hollfleld  bin  does,  trying  to  exempt  the 
national  security  and  intelligence  func- 
tions pf  these  two  Departments,  but  their 
constitutional  responsibility  is  such  that 
they  have  across-the-board,  integrated 
responsibilities  to  further  our  foreign 
policy,  foreign  relations,  or  our  defense 
capability. 

How  one  can  separate  that,  I  do  not 
know.  I  think  that  Is  the  basic  reason 
for  exempting  the  two  Departments. 

Mr.  HOIJFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Dennis)  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation, and  I  hope  that  I  can  give  him 
one  that  is  persuasive. 

Fh'st.  we  will  take  the  labor  section, 
which  the  committee  exempted. 

The  bill  exempts  labor  disputes  and 
labor  agreements  wlthbi  the  meaning  of 
certain  statutes  codifled  In  29  U.S.C. 
113,  152,  and  171.  As  the  first  ex- 
emption, it  excludes  labor  injunction 
suits  imder  the  Norria-LaOuardia  Act; 
second,  the  proceedings  before  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  to  elect  or 
determine  employee  liargalnin»  repre- 
sentatives and  to  prefent  unfair  labor 
practices;  and  the  third  Is:  assistance  in 
the  negotiation  of  labor  agreements  by 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service.  Your  committee  con^dered  that 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  cannot 
make  a  slgniflcant  coittribuUon  in  such 
suits  or  proceedings,  which  do  not  in- 
volve the  determination  of  wages,  hours, 
or  conditions  of  emplotmen%  by  ttie  Fed- 
eral courts  or  agencies,  but  only  assUre 
that  these  are  negotiated  between  em- 
ployers and  employees  themselves  in  ac- 
cordance with  fair  labor  practices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  body  of  law, 
a  well-defined  body  of  law,  in  all  of  these 
fields  foi'  procedures  both  by  manage- 
ment and  by  labor,  and  I  might  say  that 
we  were  thinking  as  tttuch  on  b^hal|.of 
management  as  we  were  on  behalf  of 
labor,  because  Congress  has  set  up  these 


laws  which  prescribe  hot?  ^  ^o^d  these 
determinations  of  representation  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing. 

We  just  did  not  think  that  either  man- 
agement or  labor  woul($  want  to  have 
another  agency  come  14  and  interfere 
with  the  laws  and  the  prajctices  which  we 
have  set  up  in  the  Congr^.  I  think  that 
is  a  pretty  persuasive  reaion  for  exempt- 
ing them.  , 

NTow,  let  us  get  to  the  n;^tlonal  security  • 
part  of  this  matter.  Thp  named  agen- 
cies— and  I  will  not  go  over  them  again — 
and  national  security  and  Intelligence 
ftmctions  are  excluded  because  of  their 
sensitive  nature  and  the  remote  likeli- 
hood of  their  direct  involvement  with 
consumer  Interests.  Suggestions  were 
made  that  entire  8«encles  should  be  ex- 
empt, such  as  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  Since  th^  Involvement  of 
the  CPA  in  an' agency's  affairs,  in  the 
ways  prescribed  in  the  bill,  depends  upon 
the  existence  of  a  significant  and  valid 
consTimer  interest — he  has  to  prove  that 
to  begin  with — we  saw  no  point  in  trying 
to  rate  agencies  according  to  the  proba- 
bilities of  their  associatlo|i  with  consumer 
matters  and  to  determine  which  should 
be  excluded  and  which  not. 

If  an  agency  does  not  generate  a  con- 
sumer issue  meriting  the  CPA's  atten- 
tion, it  will  be  automatically  excluded — 
like  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  let  us  say, 
for  instance.  In  any  caee,  the  CPA  can 
participate  only  in  those  agency  activi- 
ties where  other  peisons'may  participate 
in  some-  manner  -under  agency  rules  or 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  felt  that  we  were 
doing  the  right  thing  and  the  well- 
biilanced  thWi  and  we  thought  that  we 
were  actually  accommod^ting  both  man- 
agement and  labor.    < 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  committee cha^pnan  yield? 

Hfi-.  HOLIPIEIJD.  Yes,  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
that  the  distinguished  phairman  would 
concede  that  labor  disputes  certainly  do 
attract  consumer  Interest.  The  point  I 
am  making  is  that  we  have  regulated 
everything  else  in  o<*nfcctlon  with  con- 
sumer interests.  • 

Mr.  HOLIFIEtD.  No. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  remem- 
ber a  year  or  two  ago  here  an  instance 
where  the  peoide  fel '  toy  part  of  the 
w(H>ld  could  not  even  ship  their  grain 
because  of  labor  disputes,  and  here  we 
are  talking  about  oonsixners. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  un- 
derstand that,  but  as  I  Bald  before — and 
I  do  not  want  to  be  repetitive — ^we  felt 
that  the  great  body  of  labor  law  which 
has  been  passed  by  tke  Congress  and 
which  has  functioned  over  the  years  was 
adequate  to  control  these  particular  in- 
terchanges between  labor  and  manage- 
ment, and  we  thought  that  management 
and  labor  both  seem  to  be  satisfied  with 
it. 

So  we  concluded:  Why  should  we  in 
terfere  in  this  type  of  matter? 

.  Mr.  Chairipanr  I  «»k  for  a  vote  against 
t^f^uaendmeat  , 

-The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  . 
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The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AHENDMXNT    OITBEKD    BT    US.    ABZt7C 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered   by  Ms.  AbztJg:    Page 
29.  Une  1,  add  the  following  new  section: 
"sex  discrimination 

"Sec.  18.  No  person  shall  on  the  ground  of 
sex  be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be 
dented  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  tinder  any  program  or  activ- 
ity carried  on  or  receiving  Federal  assistance 
under  this  Act.  This  provision  wUl  be  en- 
forced through  agency  provisions  and  rules 
similar  to  those  already  established,  with  re- 
spect to  racial  and  other  discrimination,  un- 
der Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
However;  this  remedy  is  not  exclusive  and 
will  not  prejudice  or  cut  off  any  other  legal 
remedies  avaUable  to  a  discrlmlnatee." 

Page  29,  line  2 — renumber  section  18  to  be- 
come section  19. 

Page  29,  line  6,  renumber  section  19  to  be- 
come section  20. 

Page  29,  line  17.  renumber  section  30  to 
become  section  21. 

Mr.  HOLIPIEIiD.  Mr.  Chahroan-  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  HOLIPIEIiD.  The  chairman  un- 
derstands that  this  is  now  in  the  law,  the 
nondiscrimination  against  sex.  Is  that 
not  true? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  No.  Sex  discrimination  Is 
prohibited  under  title  T  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  which  relates  emplojmaent  by 
firms  with  15  or  more  employees,  but  sex 
discrimination  is  not  prohibited  under 
title  6,  which  relates  to  federally  as- 
sisted activities.  This  amendment  says 
that  no  person  shall  cm  the  ground  of  sex 
be  excluded  from  particljiatlon  in,  be  de- 
nied the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under  any  program  of 
this  particular  act. 

Mr.  HOLU'lELD.  I  will  only  say  this 
to  the  gentlewoman:  I  am  In  the  for- 
tunate position  of  being  married  to  a 
lady  and  I  have  four  daughters  and  a 
number  of  grandaughters.  I  feel  that  the 
gentlewoman's  amendment  should  be 
accepted.  I  want  to  get  away  from  here 
as  soon  as  possible  and  I  want  to  have  a 
home  to  go  home  to. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  HoRTON). 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
accept  the  amendment. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Horton. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  AJBznc) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  necessary  number  of 
words  and  rise  in  opposition  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  express 
my  strong  opposition  to  HJR.  13163, 
"Consumer    Protection    Act    of    1074." 


In  my  opinion  this  bill  could  more 
properly  be  called  either  the  "Consumer 
Regulation  Act  of  1974"  or  the  "Special 
Interest  Protection  Act  of  1974."  Some 
Members  apparently  consider  this  legis- 
lation inevitable  and  intend  to  support 
it  regardless  of  its  merits,  but  there  are 
three  major  reasons  why  I  believe  this 
bill  should  be  defeated : 

First.  The  bill  is  fundamentally  defec- 
tive, because  it  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Congress  can  estabhsh  a  single 
agency  to  act  as  an  advocate  for  "con- 
sumers" as  a  class.  The  fact  is  that  there 
are  as  many  consumers  as  there  are  citi- 
ssens,  and  their  interests  are  as  diverse  as 
one  can  imagine.  No  single  Federal 
agency  could  possibly  represent  them  all. 

Second.  Since  it  is  impossible  for  a 
CPA  to  represent  the  diverse  interests  of 
all  consumers,  it  will  inevitably  develop 
that  the  CPA  will  represent  some  con- 
sumers while  other  consumers  will  be  left 
unrepresented.  By  estabUshing  a  mecha- 
nism for  the  determination  of  the  con- 
sumer interest,  the  CPA  will  provide  a 
perfect  outlet,  and  a  $10  million  yearly 
budget,  for  the  lobbying  activities  of 
groups,  such  as  those  promoted  by  Ralph 
Nader,  which  speak  in  the  name  of  con- 
sumers on  behalf  of  special  interests. 
Consumers  whose  interests  happen  to 
differ  from  those  of  the  "djmlnant"  con- 
siuner  lobby  of  the  moment  will  not  only 
be  left  unrepresented  by  the  CPA  but  will 
also  have  to  overcome  the  handicap  of 
having  their  tax  dollars  used  to  support 
the  opposing  position.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  if  this  bill  becomes  law  these  con- 
sumers will  feel  that  it  is  they,  and  not 
the  producers  of  consumer  goods,  who  are 
being  regiolated. 

Third.  Finally,  I  believe  that  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
which  is  empowered  to  intervene  at  whim 
in  court  and  administrative  proceedings 
will  create  a  chaotic  situation  which  will 
hamper,  rather  than  promote,  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  The  ability  of  the 
CPA  to  hold  up  final  determination  of 
an  issue  will  serve  to  enhance  the  power 
of  the  consumer  lobby  at  the  expense  of 
denying  justice  to  the  parties  involved, 
and  to  the  pubUc  as  well;  for  the  pubUc. 
we  should  remember,  has  an  Interest  in 
the  speedy  resolution  of  legsil  and  admin- 
istrative disputes. 

An  additional  concern  with  this  bill 
has  been  that  there  will  be  no  effective 
means  of  overseeing  the  activities  of  the 
monster  we  are  creating.  It  was  therefore 
extremely  comforting  to  learn  that  my 
colleague  Mr.  Pdqua  has  appointed  him- 
self "an  unofficial  oversight  committee  of 
one  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  this  new 
agency."  I  should  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  offer  whatever  assistance 
and  moral  support  I  can  contribute  to 
this  "committee's"  efforts,  for  if  this 
agency  lives  up  to  the  expectations  of 
those  of  us  who  oppose  it  today,  Mr. 
Pdqua,  and  the  American  consumer,  will 
need  all  the  help  they  can  get. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speidter  liavlng  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 


of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  13163)  to  establish  a  Consimaer 
Protection  Agency  in  order  to  secure 
within  the  Federal  Government  effec- 
tive protection  and  representation  of  the 
interests  of  consumers,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1025,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT   OFFERED    BT 
MR.    BUCHANAN 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bin? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Buchanan  moves  to  recommit  the  bUl 
HH.  13163,  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Qovernment 
Operations. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
psissage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  takm. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  293,  noes  94, 
not  voting  45,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  141 

] 

AYES— 293 

Abzug 

Brinkley 

Culver 

Adams 

Brooks 

Daniels, 

Addabbo 

Broomfleld 

Domlnick  V. 

Alexander 

Brotzman 

Daniel  son 

Anderson, 

Brown.  Calif. 

Davis.  S.C. 

Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Delaney 

Anderson,  ni. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Dellenback 

Andrews,  N.C. 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Dellums 

Andrews, 

BroyhUl,  Va 

Denholm 

N.Dak. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Dent 

Acnunzlo 

Burke,  Pla. 

Derwlnskl 

Arends 

Burke.  Mass. 

Diggs 

Ashley 

Burllson,  Mo. 

DlngeU 

Asp  in 

Burton 

Donohue 

Badillo 

Carney.  Ohio 

Downing 

Bafalla 

Chamberlain 

Drlnan 

Barrett 

Chisholm 

Dulskl 

Bell 

c:ark 

du  Pont 

Bennett 

Clausen. 

Eckhardt 

Bergtand 

Don  H. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Blaggi 

Clay 

Ell  berg 

Blester 

Cleveland 

Erlenbom 

Bingham 

Cohen 

Esch 

Blatnlk 

Collier 

Evans,  Colo. 

Boggs 

Collins,  m. 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

Boland 

Conte 

Pascell 

Boiling 

Corman 

Plndley 

Brademas 

Cotter 

Pish 

Brasco 

Coughlln 

Flood 

Breckinridge 

Cronln 

Flowers 
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Foley 

rord 

TouoUln 

Prmaer 

VMlingtiuyMn 

rny 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

OcydM 

QIMtaao 

Olbbons 

Oilman 

Olnn 

Ooaxalez 

Oraoao 

Ormy 

Orean.  Oreg. 

Oreea,  Fa- 

Ortffitb* 

OroTcr 

Owle 

Ounter 

Ouyer 

BamUton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hanrataan 

Banaen.  Idabo 

Hanaen.  Waah. 

Hantngton 

Harstaa 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Bays 

Bacbler.  W.  Va 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Blcks 

Hlllls 

Blnsbaw 

Hogan 

BolUeld 

Holtunan 

Horton 

Howard 

Hvingate 

Bunt 

Ichord 

Jannan 

Jobnson.  CalU. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jobnaon.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jonaa.  Xmn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

King 

Kocb 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lagomaratno 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

liODg.Md. 

iMken 


McClory 

McCloakey 

McCarmack 

MeDade 

McftU 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Maedonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mallary 

Maraaltt 

Matblaa.  Oallf . 

Mataunaga 

MattoU 

Meeds 

Maicber 

MatcaUe 

MezTlnsky 

MUls 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Bid. 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Mls^ 

Moakley 

iCoUoban 

Morgan 


Abdnor 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Asbbrook 

Baker 

Baviman 

Beard 

Bo  wen 

Bray 

Breaux 

Bucban*n 

Burgener 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Byron 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

ChappeU 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

Cochran 

CoUlna.  Tex. 

Conable 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  Bobert 
W..  Jr. 

DavU.  Oa. 

delaOarza 

Dennis 

Duncan 

Bdwards.  Ala. 

■sblenum 

Fisher 

Flynt 


Murphy.  HI. 

Mujphy.  N.Y. 

MnrOia 

Myers 

Hatcher 

NedEl 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

Owens 

Parrla 

Patm*n 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PettU 

Peyser 

Pike 

PodeU 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

BaUsback 

Handall 

Rangel 

Bafula 

Reusa 

Bbodes 

Rlegle 

Blnaldo 

Roblion,  N.Y. 

Bodlno 

Boe 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Roneallo.  N.T. 

Rooncy.  Pa. 

JfOB9— »4 

FroetaliGh 
Ooldwater 
Ooodllng 
Gross 
Oubeer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Henderson 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Hudnut 
Hutchinson 
Jonea.  N.C. 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Lott 

McCoUlster 
McBwen 
Mahon 
Mann 

Martin.  Nebr. 
Martin.  N.C. 
MathU.  Oa. 
Mayne 
MUford 
Miller 

Montgomery 
Moorhcad. 

CalU. 
Nichols 


Boaenthal 

Boatenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybel 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarmsln 

Sar  banes 

Schroeder 

Setberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Stubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stacsers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton. 

James  7. 
Steed 
Statie 
Steelman 
Stelger,  WU. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
TIeman 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whalen 
Wbltehunt 
Wldnall 
WUaon.  Bob 
WUson. 

Charlea.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Tates 
Tatron 

Toung,  Alaska 
.  Toung.  Oa. 
Toung.  m. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING — 45 


Passman 

Price.  Tex. 

QulUen 

Rarlck 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Rousaclot 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellua 

Shuster 

Smith.  N.T. 

Spence 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Symms 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Teague 

Towell.  NaT. 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

White 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Toung.  Fla. 

Toung.  B.C. 

Zlon 


Bevin 

H6bert 

Rees 

Blackburn 

Heckler,  bfess. 

Reld 

Butler 

Huber 

Rooney.  N.T 

Camp 

Jones,  Okla. 

Runnels 

Carey.  NY. 

Kazen 

Sandman 

Cederberg 

Kluczynskl 

Sbrlver 

Conian 

Lujan 

Slkes 

Conyers 

BUcbel 

Stark 

Crane 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Stephens 

Davis.  Wis. 

Moorhead. 

Pa. 

Ware 

Devlne 

Mosher 

WUllaras 

Dickinson 

Nelsen 

WUson. 

Dorn 

O'Neill 

Charles  H. 

Forsytbe 

Pickle 

Calif. 

Prenzel 

Poage 

Zwach 

Gettys 

Powell.  Ohio 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.  Hubert  for.  with  Mr.  Slkes  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Ctiane. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wllaoa  of  California  with 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Ced«rberg. 

Mr.  BevlU  with  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Kluczjrnskl. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Prebzel. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  PeansylvanU  with  Mr. 
Conlan. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr,  Huber. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  WUllams. 

Mr.  Jones  of  C^l&homB  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Forsytbe  with  Ml-.  Powell  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mosher  with  Mr.  Sbrlver. 

Mr.  Michel  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Sandman  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAIj  LEAVE 

Mr.  HOLIPTELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
13163)  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BELL  TO  ESTAB- 
LISH A  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ENERGY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansem)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing,  todaiy.  H.R.  13936.  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Joint  Gommitte  on  Energy. 
The  new  joint  committee  would  supplant 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
and  the  present  statutory  concept  of  uni- 
fied thorough  Committee  oversight  of  the 
development  of  atomic  energy  would  be 
expanded  to  include  equivalent  central- 
ized consideration  of  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  involving  all  energy 
sources  and  related  utilization  tech- 
nologies. 


As  1  explained  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
several  days  ago  in  an  ezpreasion  of  opin- 
ion respecting  the  dim«isions  of  our  en- 
ergy pit^ldem,  I  believe  that  before  this 
decade  has  passed  the  iiosture  of  our  en- 
ergy deployment  capabilities  will  con- 
spicuously emerge  as  the  number  one 
consideration — outstripping  all  political. 
economic,  and  environmental  factors  and 
issues. 

Recent  trends  indicate  to  me  that  if 
we  do  not  act  now  to  confront  the  long- 
range  implications  of  o«r  energy  require- 
ments as  forthrightly  and  effectively  as 
possible,  we  could  experience  an  energy 
deficiency  of  as  much  as  30  percent  by 
the  mid  1930's,  degenerating  to  an  out- 
right catastrophe  by  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury. This  dismal  scenario,  which 
amounts  to  National  suicide,  would  rep- 
resent an  abject  failure  by  our  demo- 
cratic institutions  to  function  in  a  re- 
sponsive manner. 

I  am  concerned  because  it  could  hap- 
pen, but  enthusiastic  over  the  prospect 
of  organizing  and  instituting  a  compre- 
hensive national  R.  ti  D.  effort  that  would 
make  such  dismal  eventuality  improb- 
able. But  in  order  to  avoid  serious  energy 
gaps  by  the  mid-1980's,  we  must  get 
started  now. 

There  are  two  major  parts  to  the  com- 
prehensive national  energy  R.  k  D.  effort 
that  must  be  organized  and  Initiated 
without  delay.  One  part  is  on  the  way. 
On  December  19,  last  year,  we.  in  the 
House — I  am  proud  to  say — passed  a  bill 
which,  when  enacted  Into  law,  will  con- 
stitute an  exc^ent  ffamework  for  the 
formulation  and  execution  of  a  fully  co- 
ordinated, thorough  national  R.  k  D. 
program  in  energy  fields.  I  refer  to  the 
ERDA  bill  (the  Energy  Reorgtmization 
Act  of  1973)  which  would  establish  an 
independent  Energy  Research  and  E>e- 
velopment  Admliiistr«tion  (ERDA)  to 
exercise  central  responsibility  for  policy 
planning,  managemeqt  and  conduct  of 
R.  k  D.  programs  and  projects  involving 
sdl  promising  energy  sources  and  utili- 
zation technologies.     . 

ERDA  would  be  eomprised  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Comm)Bsi<m's  (H>erationaI 
and  developmental  exx)ertise  and  facili- 
ties, the  talents  of  the  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search, personnel  and  resources  of  the 
Bureau 'of  Mines'  "energy  centers"  and 
synthane  plant,  and  additional  where- 
withal transferred  fnom  other  Federal 
agencies.  By  such  eflcient  realinement 
and  consolidation  of  key  components  of 
our  national  strength  in  energy  R.  k  D., 
the  new  executive  agency  will  quickly  be 
prepared  to  deal  comprehensively  with 
all  energy  R.  It  D. — foesil  fuel  forms,  nu- 
clear programs,  solar  energy,  geothermal 
processes,  advanced  conservation  tech- 
niques, and  other  promising  areas. 

The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee in  the  Senate  has  recently  completed 
its  final  round  of  hearings  on  a  similar 
ERDA  measure,  and  1  believe  the  Senate 
will  soon  have  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
prove an  E31DA  bill.  ^XIDA  has  the  ad- 
ministration's strong  support,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  be  feonfldent  that  tbt 
President  will  be  pleased  to  sign  it  into 
law. 

The  other  major  part  of  the  national 
R.  Ii  D.  effort  must  be  organized  and 
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instituted  without  delay  would  be  ac- 
complished by  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today. 

The  high  degree  of  success  of  our 
atomic  energy  program  has  been  attri- 
butable, to  a  great  extent,  to  the  unique 
congressional  conmiittee  which  was 
created  in  1946  as  part  of  the  landmark 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  and  which 
has  functioned  continuously  to  this  day 
in  a  manner  {uncording  with  the  highest 
standards  of  devotion  to  duty  and  excel- 
lence that  either  House  can  set  for  itself. 
I  am  privileged  to  be  a  member  of  that 
committee — the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy — and  my  judgment  re- 
specting the  membership  and  staff  is 
based  on  long  hours  of  study,  special  edu- 
cation, and  homework  on  my  parties  well 
as  my  direct  participation  In  .the  per- 
formance of  the  joint  committee's  duties 
for  over  3  years.  No  potentially  develop- 
able source  of  energy  has  had  the  careful, 
intensive,  thorough  scrutiny  of  the  Con- 
gress that  has  continuously  been  applied 
to  the  development  of  atomic  energy. 
This  imbalance  must  now  be  adjusted — 
not  to  diminish  the  nature  or  extent  of 
the  congressional  oversight  mechanism 
in  regard  to  nuclear  programs,  but  rather 
to  extend  to  the  whole  spectrum  of  po- 
tential sources  of  clean  energy  and  new 
utilization  technologies  an  equivalent 
system  for  complete,  coordinated  con- 
gressional uncierstandlng  and  considera- 
tion. 

My  bill  would  replace  the  18-member 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  with 
a  new  Joint  Committee  on  Energy  com- 
ix>sed  of  28  members,  14  from  each 
House.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee would  be  enlarged  to  encompass 
all  energy  R.  k  D.  within  the  purview  of 
our  overall  national  energy  R.  k  D.  pro- 
gram. The  jurisdiction  would  essentially 
parallel  ERDA's  sc(H>e  of  responsibilities, 
including  the  concept  of  completely  sepa- 
rating AEC's  licensing  and  regulatory 
functions  from  the  Commission's  devel- 
opmental and  operational  activities. 

In  line  with  this  concept,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Energy  would  not  have 
oversight  responsibility  in  regard  to  nu- 
clear licensing  and  related  regulatory 
functions,  except  to  the  extent  that  such 
functions  Involve  security  or  R.  k  D.  im- 
plications. These  nuclear  licensing  func- 
tions would  be  subject  to  normally  appli- 
cable committee  jurisdictions — in  other 
words,  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  in  the  House  or,  under 
the  proposed  House  resolution  measure 
to  restructure  the  committees,  the 
Energy  and  Environment  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  ERDA  installed  in 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  in  the  Congress  we  will 
have  formed  the  two  pillars  of  our  col- 
lective will  and  str^igtli  that  win  be  nec- 
essary to  support  and  bring  to  fruition 
our  great  national  quest  for  self-suffi- 
ciency in  clean  energy  purees.  We  can- 
not afford  to  do  less.  We  cannot  afford  to 
procrastinate.  These  steps  '  must  be 
promptly  and  forthrightly  taken. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
text  of  H.R,  13938. 


HJl.  1S9M 
A  bfU-to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 

1964,  as  amended.  In  order  to  establish  a 

Joint  Committee  on  Energy 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aasembled.  That  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19S4,  as  amended,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Atomic"  In  subsection 
110.; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "ATOMIC"  In  the  ch^- 
ter  beadmg  of  Chapter  17; 

(3)  by  striking  out  section  301  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"See.  301.  MaMBxasHip. — There  Is  hereby 
established  a  Joint  Committee  on  Energy  to 
be  composed  of  fourteen  :Member8  of  the 
Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  fourteen  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  be  appomted  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  each  Instance  not  more  than  eight  Mem- 
bers shall  be  Members  of  the  same  political 
party,";  and 

(4)  by  striking  6ut  aectlon  203  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  foUovlng: 

"SiK.  202.  AnraoiurT  Awn  Dorr. — ^The 
Joint  Committee  abaU  make  continuing 
studies  of  the  activities  of  the  Atomic  Ba- 
ergy  Commlaalon,  and  of  problems  relating 
to  the  development,  use,  and  control  of 
atomic  energy,  excluding  aU  aspects  of  the 
licensing  and  related  regulatory  activities  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Oommlalon  other  than 
those  Involving  the  common  defenae  and  se- 
curity or  research  and  developnMnt.  The 
Joint  Committee  shall  also  make  continuing 
studies  of  problems  relating  to  research  and 
development  of  other  energy  aouroae  and  en- 
ergy utUlzatlon  technologies,  Including  as- 
pects pertaining  to  productton,  transmission, 
storage,  and  conservation,  and  to  the  activi- 
ties and  responsibilities  ef  Oovemment 
agencies  relative  thereto.  The  OonmilBBlon 
shall  keep  the  Joint  Committee  fuUy  and 
currently  Informed  with  respect  to  all  of  the 
CooomlsaloD's  acttvltlea  and  matters,  other 
than  the  excuded  Uccnaing  and  related  reg- 
ulatory aspects  referred  to  above.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  any  other  Govern- 
ment agency  shaU  keep  the  Joint  Committee 
fvilly  and  ciurently  Informed  with  respect  to 
aU  activities  of  and  matters  within  such 
agency  relating  to  the  development,  utiliza- 
tion, or  application  oS  atonUc  ettergy,  or  to 
research  and  development  of  other  energy 
sources  and  uttllaatlon  technologtos.  Any 
Government  agency  shaU  fumlah  any  Infor- 
mation requested  by  the  Joint  Conmiittee 
with  respect  to  the  activities  or  reqxmalbUl- 
tles  of  that  agency  In  the  neld  of  atomic 
energy  en-  In  research  and  devAIc^ment  per- 
taining to  other  energy  sources  and  utUlsa- 
tlon  technologies.  All  bills,  reaolutlons.  and 
other  matters  In  the  Senate  or  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  relating  prtmarUy  to  re- 
search and  development  of  energy  soviroes 
and  utilization  techniques,  or  to  the  devel- 
opment, use.  or  control  of  at<xnlc  energy 
other  than  the  expected  llcenslag  and  re- 
lated regulatory  aspevTts  referred  to  above, 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee. 
The  Members  of  the  Joint  Committee  who 
are  Members  of  the  Senate  aball  from  ttme 
to  time  report  to  the-Benate.  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Commlttse  who  an  Ifem- 
bers  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatlvae  shall 
from  time  to  time  report  to  the  House,  by 
bin  (v  otherwise,  their  recommendatlmu 
with  respect  to  nuitters  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  respective  Houses  which  are  re- 
ferred to  the  Joint  CCinmlttto  or  otherwiae 
within  the  Jurlsdlctloa  of  the  Jomt  Com- 
nolttee." 
Sxc.  8.  The  International  Atomic  Energy 


Agency  Partlctpatton  Act  of  1967  (Public  Law 
86-166).  as  amended,  and  aU  other  statutes 
In  which  the  term  "Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy"  i4>pear8  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "Atomic"  In  said  term. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  TAX 
ADJUSTMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowskd 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  have  introduced  three  bills  which 
I  beUeve  will  correct  certain  inequities 
in  the  existing  application  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code.  While  these  bUls  were 
brought  to  my  attention  by  residents  of 
Illinois,  their  reach  would  extend  far  be- 
yond the  borders  of  my  own  State. 

The  first  bill  would  amend  title  218  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a 
policeman  or  a  fireman  who  has  s(x;ial 
security  coverage  pursuant  to  a  State 
agreement  as  an  individual  employee  and 
not  as  a  member  of  a  State  or  local  re- 
tirement system  may  elect  to  terminate 
such  coverage  if  he  subsequently  v  as  re- 
quired to  become  a  member  of  such  a 
local  retirement  system.  The  reason  for 
this  legislation  is  quite  simple.  The  social 
security  system  has  traditionally  ex- 
empted employees  of  governmental  units 
that  were  covered  by  an  adequate  alter- 
native plan  sponsored  by  that  unit.  Un- 
fortunately, if  an  employee  is  under 
social  security  and  the  unit  later  requires 
that  he  make  contributions  into  a  newly 
estat^ished  pension  plan  of  the  munici- 
pality, he  cannot  stop  paying  into  social 
security.  The  effect  of  this  is  many  grow- 
ing suburban  areas  and  small  towns  that 
have  recently  established  munlclptd  pen- 
sion plans  is  that  employees  are  forced  to 
pay  into  both  social  security  and  the 
new  plan.  As  a  result,  their  net  salaries 
in  these  communities  are  lower  for  the 
same  job  than  in  an  adjoining  commu- 
nity which  had  a  preexisting  i>ension 
plan  and  was  thxis  not  under  social  se- 
curity. I  think  that  this  legislation  will 
help  eliminate  this  inequity  which  has 
made  social  security  a  factor  to  be  over- 
come in  scHne  commuiUty's  efforts  to  re- 
cruit top  personnel. 

My  second  bill  would  eliminate  another 
duplication  in  the  social  security  system. 

It  is  designed  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tory collection  of  social  security  and  un- 
employment taxes  with  respect  to  an  em- 
ployee who,  during  the  year,  works  for 
more  than  one  employer.  Under  the  bill 
two  or  more  employers  of  the  same  em- 
ployee, upcni  notice  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  would  be  able  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  whereby  such  employers 
would  pay  the  social  security  and  unem- 
ployment tax  attributable  only  to  that 
part  of  the  employee's  c<nnpensation 
which  does  not  exceed  the  respective 
wage  base  to  which  such  taxes  apply. 
If  neither  employer  pays  compensation 
equal  to  the  respective  wage  base,  one 
employer  would  pay  tax  on  his  compen- 
sation to  the  employee  and  the  remaining 
employers  would  pay  the  tax  on  that 
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part  of  wages  OB  excess  oi  ^ucli.coBU>en- 
satloa  up  t»  the  respective  nave  base.  ■' 
"■^  Ri|1lMDcas  of  tbe  amount  of  coitapea- 
satlott  piM  bsr«ads  etatplojrer.  the  bggye- 
gate  tax  may  be  shared  by  the  emplbyers 
on  whatever  basis  they  agree. 

For  example,  social  security  and  unem- 
ployment taxea  are  imposed  on  wages 
paid  to  an  empIUf  ee  with  a  limit  on  the 
amount  subject  to  tax.  Presently,  the 
limitation  is  $13,200  for  social  security 
and  $4^00  for  unemployment.  In  some 
instances,  an  employee  of  related  cor- 
porations may  pe^orft}  services  of  po- 
tential benefit  to  one  or  more  of  these 
corporations  during  the  same  year.  In 
many  cases,  he  has  been  treated  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  ^ts  a  separate 
employee  of  each  of  the  corporations  for 
which  he  perfpnns  iirnces.  and  the 
wages  he  receive*  are  attrtbuted  to  each 
of  these  corporations.  A^  a  result,  the 
$13,300  or  $4,200  limitation  on  wages  is 
applied  to  the  compensation  attributed 
to  each  company  s^iarately  rather  than 
to  the  total  compensation  received  by  the 
employee.  Consequently,  the  payroll 
taxes  collected  with  respect  to  the  em- 
plojrment  may  be.  and  very  often  aft, 
based  on  compensation  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  statutory  limit.  While  the 
employee  may  obtain  a  refund  of  any 
excess  social  security  tax  paid,  the  em- 
ployers may  not.  This  bill  prevents  ttiat 
hardship  from  occurring. 

Precedent  for  this  proposed  techriique 
for  alleviating  discriminatory  double 
taxation  of  employers  of  the  same  em- 
ployee is  f  otmd  in  the  case  of  railroad 
retirement  taxes.  This  same  principle 
should  be  adapted  to  other  empl«!Fment 
taxes. 

&Cy  third  bill  would  adjtist  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  on  leased  uti>an  mass 
transit  properties.  Under  existing  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  provisions,  property 
owned  or  tised  by  a  governmental  unit  is 
not  eligible  for  the  7  percent  investment 
tax  credit.  This  means  that  the  Govern- 
ment as  ICMor  cumot  pass  the  tax  credit 
throogh  to  its  lessee  as  te  normally  per- 
mitted a  lessor.  In  enacting  thij^  provi- 
sion. Congress  apparenUy  did  not  con- 
template the  situaUoa  toward  which  this 
-legtelatlflil  Is  dlreoted.  Cmigresa  was  con- 
cerned about  the  circumstances  wherein 
public  fimds  are  solely  used  in  making 
the  investment  In  personal  property,  and 
in  that  case  did  not  wish  the  lessee  of 
the  investing  governmental  unit  to  have 
the  credit  passed  through  to  It  by  the 
lessor. 

The  situation  which  has  come  to  my 
attention  Involves  the  investment  in  mass 
transportation  equlinnent  by  the  Illinois 
Centnl  Railroad  which,  because  under 
the  Fedwal  law  they  could  not  talte  own- 
ership of  the  property  lnv»l!red,  were  de- 
nied the  investmsut  tax  credit. 

The  proposed  bill  would  permit  the 
lessor-govemmental  unit  to  pass  the 
credit  through  to  its  lessee  of  qualified 
urban  mass  transit  prc^wrty.  The  amount 
of  the  credit  would  be  based  on  the  prl' 
vate  entity's  payment  toward  the  cost 
of  the  property  during  tbe  first  5  years 
of  the  lease.  The  Fedenl  Government's 
grant  is  not  included  in  the  computaticm 
of  the  investment  tax  credit  available  to 
the  lessee. 


The  Investments  by  the  private  entities 
■in  new  commuter  car  equipment  serve 
the  congressional  purposes  in  adopting 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964.  Such  purposes  are:  First,  to  assist 
in  the  development)  of  improved  urban 
mass  transpc^tatlon  facilities,  equi^ 
ment,  techniques,  and  methods  r  second, 
to  encoiutige  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  areawide  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation systems;  and,  tJLxirf.  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  goverimients 
in  financing  such  systems,  all  with  the 
cooperation  of  public  and  private  mass 
transit  companies.  The  subject  bill  would 
also  be  consistent  with  tiie  congressional 
intent  of  the  tax  laws  tb  allow  the  tax 
credit  to  lessees  where  the  investment  In 
qualified  property  is  not  made  solely  by 
a  governmental  unit. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  aid  the 
development  of  urban  mass  transit  fa- 
cilities and  systems.  It  woiilci  jffer  a  clear 
incentive  to  private  eoti^ies  engaged  in 
the  public  transportatioip  industry  which 
are  requested  to  beat. part  of  the  total 
cost  of  acquiring  commuter  equipment 
when  the  faftds  are  not  livailable  to  the 
local  governmental  authority.' It  would 
lessen  the  irenalty  Inciufeffl  l^  ttife  pri- 
vate entity  In  being  denied  dwnefship  of 
-the  eQulpment  and  the  resulting  tax 
beneAts.  While  Chicago  .appears  in  the 
forefront  in  illustrating  the  cooperative 
effort  of  public  and  private  interests  to 
resolve  the  tnass  transportation  prob- 
l«ns,  other  ut-ban  areas  dbviously  Intend 
to  ftillpw  suit  and  the  subject  legislation 
would  ehCQUrage  such  joiht  effort.  There 
is  ample. reasqn  to  believe  that  Congress 
should  view  with  favor  this  type  of  in- 
vestment incentive  designed  to  aid  In 
solving  a  complex  nationwide  problem. 

Ttiere  is  also  reason  to  believe  that 
such  recognition  wotiM  pft^mote  the  de- 
velopment Of  such  innovftUve  transpor- 
tation projects  as  sky.  buses,  monorails, 
and  thovlng  sidewalks.'!}^ such  incentive 
were  available,  commoni  terminals  be- 
tween publicly  and  privately  owned 
transportation  systems  coiuld  be  financed 
by  a  combina<tion  of  public  and  private 
moneys  to  provide  improved  facilities  for 
the  traveling  public. 

In  one  instance  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  leaded ,  comiritiksr  cars  for  a 
period  of  1^5  y^ajrs  tod  ^as  required  to 
pay  the  nonfederal  portiop  of  the  cost  of 
130  commuter  cars  in  .1971  and  1972  dur- 
ing construction  of  the  equipment  in  an 
amoimt  approximating  $13.3  million.  The 
commuter  line  wduM  hate  purchased  a 
one-thlW  Interest  in  the  commtrter  cars 
for  $13.3  minion  but  was  tnahle  to  do  so 
because  of  the  fefjuiren^ei^  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964.  The 
cajrs  Are,,  fljQd  must  be,  owned  by  the  mass 
'transit  ^disteict  involved.  Had  the  rail- 
road beeit  permitted  to  purchase  an  in- 
terMt  In  the  equipment,  the  legislation  I 
now  Introdi^  would  be  unnecessary.  The 
railroad  would  have  been'cUgihlle  for  the 
tax  crfedit  on  its  investinent  ajxd  also 
would  have  been  taking  accelerated  de- 
preciation on  the  equipment.  The  mass 
transit  distelct  Involved  1$  a  governmen- 
tal agency  without  taxing  power,  in 
order  to  s*eure  the  onel  third  local  or 
State  share  for  construction  of  the 
equipment,  the  transit  district  had  to 


resort  t9  the  .railros4^  foe  a^stance. 
Without'  |he^f'a^'oaa's  ,,paymient  the 
project  would  not  have  proceeded.'     ,^ 

What  is , also  unfortunate  is  that  tne 
$13.3  miUlbh  investment!^  not  permitted 
to  be  included  in  the  railroad's  i-ate  base 
for  determining  its  commuter  faifes 
and.  thCTelore.  the  railroad  will  prob- 
ably receive  no  return  on  mis  substantial 
In'^^estment.  The  commutei-  ot)eratlcns 
have  resulted  in  a  loss  over  the  last  few 
years.  ^The  raih-oad'S  commuter  6i)era- 
tions  are  not,  expected  to,  permit  a  rea- 
sonable return  even  On  '^le  substantial 
existing  Investment  in  codiniuter  opera- 
tions wholly  apart  from  ti\e  $13.3  million 
investment.  ' 

I  cite  but  one  exainple.  tn  the  Chicago 
area  there  are  other  instances  of  the 
local  pcjrtipn  of  the  investment  in  new 
tl-aijjspOrtation  equipment,  being  paid  by 
the  private  transportatidn  entities  in- 
volved. Congress  has  expressed  its  con- 
cern about  the  problems  .In  securing  an 
efficient  mass  trahsporiaUon  system 
throughout  the  r^atlon.  o|)viously,  there 
will  be  required  cooperatiph  of  the  gov- 
ernments involved  and  thp  private  mass 
transit  companies.  The  lilslatlon  I  in- 
troduce would  encoiurage  cooperative  ef- 
forts of  interested  parties  toward  resolv- 
ing our  mass  transportation  problems. 


JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE  SHOULD 
CONSIE«IR  LEGAL  SERVICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Goldwater)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Rir.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
both  the  Pouse  and  the  Senate,  the  legal 
services  corporation  bills  have  com^  out 
of  th^  committees  which  ^eal  with  anti- 
poverty  and  social  problems.  Thus,  the 
Ilouse  Commi|:tee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor'and  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  consioered  th&Jegis- 
laticm.  At  several  points  during  the  Sen- 
ate debate  the  point  was  made  that  the 
Judiciary  Conamitbee  should  be  the  one 
considering  the  matter,  since  so  much 
of  the  bill  dealt  with  matters  affecting 
the  Judical  process,  the  le^al  profession, 
and  law  enforcement. 

I  also  am  of  the  persuasion  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  ought,  at  least,  to 
have  some  input  into  tiie  bill,  some 
chance  to  influence  its  drafting,  since 
the  legal  profession  and  matters  relating 
to  it  affect  the  judicial  branch  of  gov- 
ernment first  and  foremost.  I  realize  that 
the  Judiciary  Conunittee,  especially  to 
the  House,  is  exceptionaDytusy  this  year, 
and  has  been  for  some  time,  apd  that 
this  has  been  advanced  as  aj)  ar'giunent 
why  that  committee  shoiild  not  discuss 
legal  services.  I  ask..  Mr..Bpeaker,  what 
is  the  rush?  If  thp  Judiciary  Committee 
carmot  con^de;;  the  bill  tmS.m9nth.  very 
well,  then  let  us^\^lt.a' fewtnonths  until 
they  can  consider  it.  Th^  suggeatlons 
and  advice 'wbilld:  be  Invaluable,  I  ^m 
sure.  Remettlber,  we  {ire  tUkihg  about  a 
permanent  program,  ohe  that  may  last 
as  long  as  our  IJves.  Ih  such  terms,  a 
few  mOihths  matter  little.  Some  critics 
have  claimed  this  bill  haS  the  potential 
for  socializmg  the  legal  profession  in 
10  or  15  years — such  charges  should  not 
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be  taken  Rightly.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee should  q?  oocisulted  when  the 
stakes  are  thatihlgh. 

I  have  culled  a  number  of  articles  from 
the  Clearlnghouse^Review  which  indicate 
the  nature  of  cases  concerning  the  judi- 
cial process  in  this  country  that  legal 
services  attorneys  have  gQtten  themselves 
involved  in.  I. commend  my  £oUeagues' 
attention,  to  t)Mese;artlole8,  which  im- 
plicitly reveal  the  potitlcal  bias  of  the 
legal  services  efforts  isswell: 
PhtlasklphxA  Blacks  Crallknge  Pattexn  of 

POIddi    HaXASSMEMT    AKO   ImiMIOATIOlf 

341S.  AlezahUer  v.  tUzzd.  (E.D.  Pa.) .  Plain- 
tiffs r^resented  by  Charlea  H.  Baron,  Dan- 
iel E.  Farmer.  Robert  B.  Nicholas,  William  M. 
Elcbbaum,  John  David  Stqner.  Peter  W. 
Brown,  and  Harvey  N.  Schmidt.  Community 
Legal  Servioes.  Inc..  313  South  Junltier 
Street,  Philadelp&la.  PS.  19107.  Of  eotmsel. 
Harold  I.  Goodman.  David  SchoU.  Brace 
Endy,  and  Barry  Permut  [Here  reported: 
3416A  Complaint  (24  pp.);  3416B  Memoran- 
dum of  Law  in  Support  of  PlAtQtUTs'  Motion 
for  Leave  to  Take  Immediate  Dlaoovtry  (4 
PP.)1 

The  complaint  alleges  that  the  800.000 
black  persons  In  Philadelphia  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  regular  pattern  of  police  harass- 
ment and  Intimidation  In  dlSMgard  of  their 
fourth  amendment  rights.  PlatatUlB  claim 
that  defexKUats  have  authorized  and  en- 
couraged InTWtlsatlcnu  of  aUeged  crime  by 
making  wholeaale,  warrantless,  dragnet  ar- 
rests ot  persons  as  to  whom  thcvsiitnHi  no 
probable  cause  for  believing  ttiat  Uxey  bad 
committed  any  crime.  The  oon^dalnt  rvoltee 
incidents  where  dragnet  operations  fOUowed 
the  Ulllng  of  a  police  offioer.  with  numerous 
arrests,  re-arrests,  and  interrogation  of 
blacks.  They  contend  that  this  conduct  de- 
prived plaintiffs  of  their  liberty  without  due 
process  and  the  equal  protectton  of  the  law 
guaranteed  by  the  fourteenth  amendment. 
They  seek  injunctive  relltf  against  the  al- 
leged police  conduct. 

SuTT  Skeks  To  Halt  Pouck  HAaAaucnrr  m 
BuTFAio,  N.T. 

3689.  BuUd  of  Buffalo.  Inc.  v.  Sedlta,  (D. 
N.Y.).  Plaintiffs  represented  by  Hainan 
Schwartz,  Richard  Lipsitz.  David  Oerald-;ray. 
Edward  I.  Koren,  Corwln  R.  Putrlno.  1  Nia- 
gara Square.  Buffalo.  N.Y.  14203.  (Here  re- 
ported: 3689 A  Complaint  (S8  pp.).) 

Plaintiffs,  in  this  class  action,  individuals 
and  comm\inity  organlaattons.  aUege  police 
harassment  over  a  period  of  several  yean 
taking  the  form  dlT  tauUVMual  acts  of  vio- 
lence, intimidation,  bumUiation.  unlawful 
detentions  usuaUy  not  resulting  in  the  filing 
of  any  charges,  and  other  acts  of  police  mis- 
conduct. Plaintiffs  argue  that  the  sets  of  the 
police  offloerv  nhd  officials  involved  In  this 
case  are  iUegal.  Improper  and  unrelated  to 
any  legitimate  activity  in  which  the  Bxiffalo 
Police  D^artment.  or  its  members  m^ 
properly  engage  In  the  course  of  penformlng 
their  duties,  and  that  such  acts  violate  plain- 
tiffs' first,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  eighth,,.  lUnth. 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  ameodment 
rights,  as  well  as  rights  guaranteed  under 
Title  38  UjS.C.  S  1343.  and  Title  83  UJ8.C. 
!S  1981.  1983.  1983,  1988,  1988.  1888,  and 
1990.  Sought  U  declaratory  aiul  injunctive 
relief,  mandatory  damages  and  the  i4>point- 
ment  of  a  special  BXaM«r  as  Receiver  of  the 
Buffalo  Police  Department. 

AaXEST  RKXkRDS  OF  JUVKMILX  DlICOlfSTRATOBS 

OxoEKXo  Sealed  and  Expoxgeo 
6178.  In  re  8.I.A..  formerly  In  re  Doe,  No. 
Demo  (l)-j-7l  (D.C.  Super.  OS^  Fan.  Dtv.-, 
Jan.  11,  1973).  Respondents  reproaented  by 
Lawrence  H.  Schwartz,  Public  DefeoOer  Berr- 
Ice.  601  Indiana  Ave.,  NW,  WaahlngtOB.  D.C. 
20001;  Stanley  B«rr  and  Julian  Ten>er, 
NLadA  National  Law  Office,  1601  Connectcut 


Ave.,  NW,  Washington.  D.C.  20009.  Alan  K. 
Katplan,  2121  Virginia  Ave.,  NW,  Washington, 
D.C.  20067,  John  Rlgby,  1229  NUieteenth  St.. 
KW.  Washington.  D.C.  30038;  Rtchard  T.  Sey- 
mour, Washington  Research  Project,  1823 
Jefferson  PI..  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
Amicus  Curiae,  Donald  B.  King.  National 
JvvenUe  Law  Center,  St.  Louts  University 
School  of  Law.  3642  LlndeU  Blvd.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.- 63108.  (Here  reported:  8178B  Order  to 
Seal  Beoords  (3  pp.).  Previously  reported: 
ei78A  Amicus  I  Brief  (34  pp.).  5  CLEARINQ- 
HOUSE   REV.   418    (November    1071).] 

The  court  has  ordered  to  be  sealed  the  ar- 
rtet  and  related  records  of  622  Juvenile  1971 
Mayday  demonstrators,  who  were  arrested 
bnt  against  whom  chaiiges  were  not  pressed. 
'T&e- court  further  ordered  that  thereafter 
!tbe  "chUd  himself  and  all  persons,  institu- 
tions or  agencies  having  notice  of  this  order, 
although  not  named  in  this  order,  must  reply 
with  respect  to  any  Inquiry  about  tbe  chUd 
that  no  record  exists  wtih  respect  to  such 
ChUd.  and  Uw  chUd  himself  may  reply  with 
respect  to  such  inquiry  that  no  record  exists 
«Soncerning  htm." 

The  sealing  order  coven  aU  records  gen- 
erated by  tbe  arreste.  Including  aU  case  and 
social  records,  and  all  lav  enforcement  rec- 
ods  and  flies  of  the  children^  It  requires  the 
police  department,  social  services  division, 
court  clerk  and  any  other  person  or  agency 
with  knowledge  of  the  order  to  seal  or  other- 
wise expunge  aU  records  in  their  possession 
concerning  the  cbUd  and  to  furnish  a  certi- 
ficate of  compliance  to  the  court.  Discloeure, 
fi^peipt  9r  use  of  information  concerning  the 
ChUd  in  violation  of  this  order  is  punishable 
by  fine  or  Imprisonment. 

Cbt  of  Slack  youTHs:  Harasskent  and 
False  FKosEcimoN 

4450.  C.03.T..  Inc.  v.  Qrady  (SJD.  Pla.,  file 
1970).  Plaintiffs  represented  by  James  Kee- 
nan.  118  E.  Parish  St.,  Durham,  N.C.;  Step- 
hen K.  Johnson,  Benjamin  R.  Patterson,  132 
S.W.  Avenue  B,  BeUe  Olade,  Fla.  33430.  (305) 
998-fi208.  [Here  reported:  4480A  Ccnnpl&int 
(13^  pp.) ;  4450B  Ameniled  Complaint  (6  pp.) ; 
4M0C  Plaintiffs  Memo  of  Law  <a&  pp.)  .K 

When  C.O.B.Y.,  a  black  community  action 
group,  was  formed,  plaintiffs  soUclted  dona- 
tions. Defendants,  mayor,  city  manager,  po- 
Uce  chief,  etc. — are  now  chsrglng  them  with 
extortion.  Plaintiffs  argue  that  this  bad  faith 
prosecution  has  a  "chUlIng  affect"  on  their 
first  amendment  rights  as  Interpreted  in 
Dombroski  v.  Pfister,  380  tXS.  479  (1965). 
Hence,  they  contend  it  ought  to  be  federaUy 
enjoined.  Plaintiffs  further  argue  that  the 
•ztortlon  statute  is  overbroad,  vague,  and  m- 
fringes  on  their  right  to  free  speech  and 
sboxUd  therefore  be  declared  unconstitution- 
al on  its  face.  Plaintiffs,  citing  a  long  list  of 
Ufiprovoked  police  attacks  in  recent  months. 
««Mltlon&Uy  seek  to  enjoin  (he  harassment 
of  Selle  Olade's  black  dtizenry. 

CHALLEN6K  POLICE  ACTXON  XM   1969  BEKKXLET 

Demonbtbatiohs 

2442.  Kesael  v.  Madigan,  No.  61898  (D.  Cal. 
May.  1969).  Plaintiffs  represented  by  Peter 
Haberfeld.  Alan  S.  Koenig,  Owol  Buth  SUver. 
Don  P.  Kates,  Jr.,  Laurence  Duga,  Doron 
Weinberg  and  Thomas  Frank,  Berkeley 
Neighbc»-hood  Legal  Services.  2329  Fourth 
Street.  Berkeley,  Caitf.  [Here  reported:  244ac 
Plaintiffs'  Memovandum  (17  pp.);  3442D  An- 
swer and  Counterclaim  (19  pp.):  34430 
nalntlffs'  Answar  to  Counterclaim  (3  pp.). 
Previously  reported:  9MSA  Complaint  (86 
pp.);  24488  Supplemental  MeseoTandum  (7 
pp.),  3  Clearlaghouse  Rev.  146  (Oct.  1968).] 

In  a  class  actkm  suit  growing  out  of  police 
.conduct  during  1869  BeAeley.  Callfomla 
Itemonstrattons.  plaintiffs  sought  prelimi- 
nary injunctive  reUef  against  defendants 
from  engaging  in  alleged  unlawful  poUce 
astlon.  Flaintiffa  aUeged  violations  of  the 
flret.  fourth,  eighth,  and  fourteenth  amend- 
ments, and  43  U.8.C.  If  1983-88. 


In  reply  to  defendants'  motion  to  dismiss, 
plaintiffs  argue  that  their  case  is  not  mooted 
by  the  possibility  that  defendants  may  re- 
frain from  repeating  their  unlawful  conduct 
in  tbe  future,  or  because  of  changed  cir- 
cumstances which  presently  prevent  defend- 
ants from  engaging  in  such  conduct,  since  the 
previous  unlawful  conduct  has  the  present 
and  continuing  effect  of  deterring  plaintiffs 
from  engaging  In  constitutionally  protected 
activities.  Pvirther,  plaintiffs  contend  that 
they  have  presented  a  claim  upon  which  re- 
Uef can  be  granted  under  tbe  Civil  Rights 
Acts.  Defendant  answered  that  a  Septem- 
ber 19,  1969,  order  dismissing  the  complaint 
on  the  merits  is  rea  ludicata;  that  suits  for 
damages  provide  an  adequate  remedy  at  law 
precluding  equitable  relief  sought;  and  that 
all  incidents  alleged,  if  they  did  occur,  oc- 
curred dtiring  a  "period  of  the  existence  of 
a  state  of  extreme  emergency"  in  Berkeley, 
and  were  Justified  by  "the  existence  of  prob- 
able cause  for  arrest,  reasonable  misunder- 
standing of  law  or  fact,  or  the  duty  of  cen- 
tral riots  and  unlawful  demonstrations." 

Plaintiffs  answered  defendants'  counter- 
claim for  declaratory  and  injimctive  relief 
arguing  that  tbe  counterclaim  does  not  in- 
voke the  court's  Jurisdiction,  fails  to  Join  in- 
dispensable parties,  fails  to  present  a  case  or 
controversy  and  does  not  state  a  claim  upon 
which  relief  can  be  granted. 


Adult  Attempts  to  Exfxtnge  Juvenile  Aseest 
Recoso  of  Specific  Crasces 

4437.  Dugan  v.  Camden  Police  Department. 
L  3  5503-68  PW  and  A-1560  (N  J.  Super.  Ct., 
App.  Div.,  filed  Aug.  3. 1970) .  Plaintiffs  repre- 
sented by  David  H.  Duggan,  m,  Camden  Re- 
gional Legal  Services  Inc.,  647  Viola  St.,  Cam- 
den. NJ.  08104.  (608)  966-1133.  On  the 
brief:  Leonard  H.  WaUach,  Allen  8.  ZeUer. 
Mlchele  Bates.  Of  coxmsel,  Leonard  H.  Wal- 
lach.  Law  Student  Clinic,  Rutger  Law  School 
Bldg.,  Point  and  Pearl  Sts..  Camden,  NJ. 
08102.  (609)  964-3012.  [Here  reported:  44S7A 
Complaint  (3  pp.);  4437B  Answer  (1  p.); 
4437C  Pre-Trial  Brief  (10  pp.);  4437D  St^er. 
Ct.  Judgment  (2  pp.);  4437E  Brief  of  Plain- 
tiff-Appellant ( 18  pp.) .  ] 

Plaintiff  brings  an  action  to  have  his  ar- 
rest record  expunged  and  to  supplement  it 
with  a  past  finding  of  JuvenUe  delinquency. 
Dugan 's  police  records  reflect  that  when  he 
was  seventeen  he  was  arrested  and  charged 
with  indecent  assavUt  on  a  mincM*.  later 
amended  to  disorderly  conduct. 

WhUe  the  trial  court  recognized  that  It 
was  the  public  policy  to  protect  juvenUes 
against  the  stigma  attached  to  a  criminal 
offense  committed  whUe  a  JuvenUe,  that  a 
JuvenUe  court  could  not  adjudicate  a  specific 
charge,  and  even  after  stating  "I  am  going 
to  grant  you  the  relief  you  are  after."  aU  the 
coxirt  would  do  was  supplement  the  record 
with  the  finding  of  JuvenUe  delinquency,  not 
expunge  the  arrest  charges. 

On  i^ipeal  Dugan  argues  that  both  legisla- 
tive policy  and  a  state  supreme  court  deci- 
sion prohibit  the  indiscriminate  and  uncon- 
troUed  disclosure  of  JuvenUe  indiscretions, 
and  therefore,  his  record  must  reflect  only  a 
finding  of  delinquency,  not  the  specific 
offense  charged.  He  argues  that  since  his 
police  record  violates  state  law,  he  is  thereby 
deprived  of  his  equal  protection  rights.  Fi- 
nally plaintiff  argues  that  since  the  trial 
court  scheduled  the  case  for  trial  prior  to  his 
motion  for  summary  Judgment  return  date, 
he  was  deprived  of  its  procedural  value  in 
violation  of  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

Police  Raeassmxnt  of  Yn>FiES  Challekced 
AS  Improfee  Police  Acnvmr 

3863.  Mania  v.  Donovan.  (NJ3JI.Y.,  filed 
Jan.  1970).  Plaintiff  represented  by  Onon- 
daga Neighborhood  Lagal  Services,  Inc.,  237 
Otfford  Street;  Syracuse.  N.Y.  13203.  [Here 
reported:  380SA  Complaint  (6  pp.).) 

Plaintiff  maintains  a  class  actitm  consist- 
ing of  aU  residents  of  Onondaga  County  who 
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mtiOaae*  UuDogh  looc  balr,  unooavtatlonal 
drsM  and  lloww<4l«oarmt«d  cms,  ui  un- 
ortbodoK  Mjtpl*  amwimncw.  DatwuUnU  are 
mnntan  of  ttM  Itow  Tork  State  Police. 
ruiBtUI  MmuU  tbmt  Um  rtefnrtant*  have 
wOniftted  and  Mxm  ■abjwttng  plaintiff  and 
nKunten  of  his  claaa  to  a  pattern  of  conduct 
conrtrtlng  of  hanamant,  totlmklatlnn.  and 
bumiUatlon  aoiely  on  aooount  of  tlielr  ap- 
pearanre  and  eiarclM  d  an  unpopxilar  life 
■tgrle.  Be  iHegw  that  a  defendant  poUoe  olB- 
oer  atopped  plaintiff,  who  vaa  driving  bta 
auto,  and  yattoaUy  baraaMd  plaintiff  and 
Marched  his  auto  without  a  warrant.  Plain- 
tiff elalma  that  he  waa  deprived  ol  hla  right 
to  fteedpm  from  illegal  eearoh  as  eecured  by 
the  Vtourth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  and 
4a  VA.C.  I  IOCS.  Be  aenrte  that  although 
defenrtanU  have  knowledge  of  the  ■yatematlc 
pattern  of  haraeament  and  Intimidation 
j^flyrtitH  upon  DMmbara  of  plaintiff's  class, 
defendanta  have  vatnaed  to  take  any  dlad- 
pUnary  action.  The  complaint  alleges  that 
the  acts  of  harassment  hava  no  Justification 
and  an  iinrslated  to  proper  poUoe  activity. 
Plaintiff  claims  that  he  has  suffered  mental 
myiitah  and  publlc  humiliation,  and  de- 
mands damages  and  Injunctive  relief  enjoin- 
ing defendanta  from  such  a  pattern  of 
harassment  and  Illegal  searchee. 


CHALLdMS   l^'SATCD   ABMBTS  OT   HmPT 


TO  Knjozx  Crrr  Couxcil  PATnto  Foa 

lUUmB  OF  POUCS  IHDICTXD  BT  FkO- 

^lAi.  Qbaiid  Just 

6006.  CruB  V,  Um  Angwies  City  Council  (Cal. 
Super.  Ct.,  -Los  Angelea  County,  March  24, 
1971).  Planttffs  rspresented  by  Xrrol  J. 
Oordon.  Stanley  P.  Berg,  1008  K.  Padflc 
Coast  Highway,  Umg  Beach.  Cal.  00806.  (31S) 
aex-«m:  Kenyan  P.  Dobberteen,  Toby 
ItottiarbHd.  Los  Angela*  Neighborhood  Legal 
Serrloes  of  last  Los  Angeles.  8238  Whlttler 
Blvd..  Loe  Angeles.  Cal.  B0023,  (213)  268- 
8680;  Maaon,  Breyer,  Bryant,  Dlkles  and 
Bandalph.  Loa  Angelea  Neighborhood  Legal 
Servloea  of  Watta.  10B28  8.  Central  Ave..  Los 
Angeles.  Oal.  00002.  (21S)  8e4-dB71:  Carl  X. 
Jones.  1140  Crenshow  Blvd..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
80008.  (313)  031-1438:  Anthony  Caatanares, 
889  8.  Spring  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  00014. 
(213)  827-8822.  (Bare  reported:  5a08A  Petl- 
tixm  for  Writ  ot  Mandate  (8  pp.);  5808B 
Points  and  Authorities  (33  pp.).] 

Ftalntisk,  minority  citlaens  and  taxpayers 
of  Los  Angles,  seek  a  writ  of  mandate  and 
injunctive  relief  to  prevent  the  Loe  Angeles 
City  Council  from  providing  funds  for  the 
legal  defenee  of  three  city  policemen  In- 
dicted by  a  federal  grand  Jury.  The  polloemen 
were  indicted  under  18  UB.C.  f  342  for  vloU- 
tlon  of  MuTlran-Amerlcan  dtlaens'  civil 
rights  during  a  shooting  incident.  Subee- 
quently  the  Loa  Anftlea  City  Council  held  a 
hearing  on  the  matter  and  voted  to  provide 
funds  for  the  legal  defense  of  the  indicted 
poUoemen  finding  specifically  that  they  acted 
in  good  faith  within  the  scope  of  their  em- 
ployment and  in  the  public's  interest  as 
statutorily  required  before  funds  can  be 
made  available. 

Plaintiffs  contand  that  the  City  Council's 
decision  was  an  aboae  of  its  discretion  be- 
cause It  was  baaed  on  Incompetent  evidence 
which  violated  due  j^rocess  gurantees.  Plain- 
tiffs also  argue  that  the  CounoUts  actions  vio- 
late the  supremacy  clause  swerflng  that  in- 
dividual's civil  rights  as  protected  by  fed- 
eral statutea  supsnsde  any  interest  the  city 
might  have  taprorldlng  legal  f^nds  pursuant 
to  a  state  statute.  Standing  is  based  on 
plalntfKs'  status  as  tazpayan  and  as  msm- 
bara  of  the  daas  protected  by  the  otvU  rights 
statute  uadar  which  the  policemen  were  in- 
dicted. Plaintiffs  regard  a  writ  of  mandate 
aa  a  proper  remedy  ainee  tbe  CmmeU  acted 
aa  an  adjudicatory  administrative  body  by 
holding  a  tact  findlBg  hearing.  Further, 
ptatntias'  requsated  tnloetloa  Is  Intended 
to  TSStmlB  Itke  eBeged  lllegsl  disbursement 
of  municipal  funds. 


452B.  Youth  CoaUtlcm  for  SeU-Deetnae  v. 
Berkeley  Folloe  Department,  Civ.  No. 
C-701682LHB  (NX>.  Cal.  .August  7,  1970). 
Plaintiffs  rapteeented  by  B.  K.  Bergenaen. 
m.  Barbara  Rhine,  Youth  Law  Center.  706 
Turk  St.,  San  Prandsco,  Cal.  94103.  (416) 
474-5806;  Stephen  M.  Bingham.  Carol  Butb 
SUver,  Alan  S.  Koenlg,  Berkeley  Neighbor- 
hood Legal  Services,  3329  Fouth  St..  Berke- 
ley, Cal.;  Joseph  C.  Rhine.  3434  Pine  St..  San 
ftanclBco.  Of  counsel.  Susanne  MartineB. 
Thomsa  McPheraon.  Jeffary  Steamee,  796 
Turk  St.,  San  Franclsoo,  Cal.  (Here  repcsrted: 
4629C  R^y  Brief  (23  pp.).  Previously  re- 
ported: 4S29A  Complaint  (20  pp.);  46108 
Memorandum  of  Pomts  and  Authorities  (43 
K>.),  4  Clearinghouse  Rev.  384  (Dec«nber 
1970).] 

Plaintiff,  a  ooaUtlan  of  community  orga- 
nization, filed  a  class  action  alleging  that 
the  Berkeley  Police  Department  engaged  in 
a  deliberate  policy  of  indiscriminately  arrest- 
ing minors  of  hip  appeattnoe,  purportedly 
under  the  authority  of  CAllfomla  Law  pro- 
viding for  the  apprehensian  of  minors  who 
are  abaent  from  their  homes  without  par- 
ental consent,  or  who  are  not  subject  to  ade- 
quate parental  or  adult  supervision.  The 
police  allegedly  had  not  attempted  to  restriot 
their  arrests  to  minors  wtio  are  HI  or  under 
the  influence  of  drugs  or  alcohc^,  or  who  are 
suspected  of  committing  a  crime.  PlalntlS 
contends  that  this  policy  violates  the  prlvi- 
legea  and  immunities  and  commerce  dausea 
and  the  first,  fourth,  sixth,  eighth,  nlntti 
and  fourteenth  amendmeata  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

In  Its  reply  brief,  plaintiff  stressed  that 
the  state  law  fails  to  meet  the  constitutional 
requirement  that  statutes  Infringing  on  free- 
dom of  aasoclation  must  tie  narrowly  drawn 
to  define  and  punish  specific  conduct  as  con- 
stituting a  clear  and  {xeaeot  clanger  to  a  sub- 
stantial Interest  of  tbe  state,  and  that  the 
police's  "dragnet"  apivoacb  to  implementing 
the  law  ignocea  the  fourth  amendment's  pro- 
tectlOB  against  arrest  wttbout  reasonable 
cause.  Moreover,  plaintiff  asserts  that  "(t)be 
harmful  and  chilling  ctfecl  of  First  Amend- 
ment rights  by  the  Berkeky.  Police  Depart- 
ment la  manifeat.  and  unless  enjoined,  will 
go  far  towacda  the  creation  of  a  police  state." 
Plaintiff  seeks  a  declaratory  Judgment,  an 
injunction  against  further  administration  of 
a  policy  at  ladHacrlmlnate  arrests,  and  dele- 
tion of  arreet  records  already  compiled. 

DxaioBaAL  or  DiaoBiMau.T  Cohbuct  Chabok 
ros  Caxxjnc  Pouckman  a  "Pic" 
7140.  Kansas  City  v.  WUoott,  No.  0471  (Mo. 
Cir.  Ct..  Dec.  11,  1971).  Defendant  repre- 
sented by  James  A.  Kushner,  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Society  of  Greater  Kansas  City, 
Inc.  2930  E.  31st  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo.  04138, 
(810)  861  0388.  (Here  reported:  7140A  Par- 
tial Transcript  on  Proceedings  (7  pp.) ;  714(M3 
Suggestions  in  Support  of  Defendant's 
Motion  to  Quash  the  Information  and  Dis- 
miss the  Action  (18  pp.);  tl40C  Defendant's 
Bequest  for  Findings  of  Fact  and  Deotara- 
tlon  of  Law  (3  pp.);  714PD  Suggestion  in 
Oppoaition  to  Motion  to  Quash  and  DtanUas 
(6  pp.);  7i40B  Reply  Siiflgestlons  in  Sup- 
port of  Defendant's  Motion  to  Quaah  the 
Information      and      DlsmlM      the      Action 

(*PP)1 

Tha  covat  held  that  fiaMlng  a  police  oOi- 
«er  a  "pig"  Is  ooostltutlonaUy  protected 
speech.  AlttMUgh  the  eoutt  recognlBed  that 
the  w<ad  Is  offensive  and  tnaultlng,  It  was 
uttand  Without  the  nacsssmy  mtant  to  pro- 
voke a  breach  of  the  paaoe.  The  Judge  ac- 
cordingly sustained  tbe  motkm  to  quash  sad 
dismiss  the  action. 

Defense  counsel  argued  that  Saetlon  38.10 
at  the  ITsnsas  City  Code  ^as  vague  in  vio- 
lation of  dtw  process.  Tha  ordinance  doea 


not  state  the  kind  of  conduct  nor  the  nec- 
essary facts  that  oonStitifte  m  Intent  to  pro- 
voke a  breach  of  the  pafccf,  It  also  falls  to 
Inform  the  defendant  of '  the  nature  and 
tbe  cause  of  the  acCTwatlnfi  In  vkHatlon  of 
the  sixth  amendment.  Ita  {vaguenees  allows 
for  the  selective  and  dli^Tlmlnatory  en- 
forcement by  the  proeeoutK^. 

The  mere  utterance  of  the  word  "pig" 
In  the  presence  of  a  poUea  offlcer  rendered 
the  defem&mt  liable  for  diaorderly  ccmduct 
under  the  qrdlnaaoft  Su^h  raatriction  of 
speech  Is  not  Justified  by  tl|e  dear  and  pres- 
ent danger  test.  Thus,  the  ordinance 
abridged  the  defendant's  first  amendment 
guarantee  to  freedom  of  speech. 

Amictts  BaiKr  Sttpposts  CxpxrNcxuENT  or 
JtrvsNiuc  Akkxst  RECosas  Abising  Prom 
"Mat  Dat"  Abxbsts 

6178.  In  re  Doe  (D.C.  8\]per.  Ct.,  Juvenile 
Branch.  1071).  Amicus^  striae,  Donald  B. 
King.  National  Juvenile  Law  Center.  St.  Louis 
University  School  of  Law,  3643  Undell  Blvd., 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  63108,  (314)  533-8868.  (Here 
reported:  ei78A  Amicus  Curiae  Brief  (34 
PP).) 

This  case  concerns  the  expungement  of 
Juvenile  arrest  and  court  records.  The  case 
arose  out  of  the  May  Day  demonstrations  in 
Wsahlngt<»,  D.C,  where  the  police  proce- 
dures resulted  'in  the  mass  arrest  of  many 
Juveniles  whose  cases  cventaially  came  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  JuiretUIe  court.  Al- 
though charges  have  been  idiamlssed  or  ap- 
parently will  be  dismissed  against  the  class 
of  individuals  repreeented  by  petitioners, 
their  police  records  remam^and.  in  some  in- 
stances, have  been  released  to  the  police  de- 
partments In  their  home  towiu. 

Petltlonws  have  filed  this  action  to  ex- 
punge these  records.  Tlwir  argiiments  in- 
clude the  following:  malntonance  of  the  ar- 
rest records  seriously  impairs  substantial 
juvenile  rights,  no  public  Interest  Is  served 
by  keeping  the  records,  the  unique  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  artests  dictates  ex- 
pungement, due  process  Is  Violated  because 
there  has  either  been  no  petition  filed  or  no 
adjudication  hearing  held.'  malnterumce  of 
the  records  serves  as  an  indirect  restraint  on 
tbe  exercise  of  consUtutionil  rlghta,  and  the 
Juvenile  court  phlloacphy  supports  expunge- 
ment. It  is  important  to  not^  that  the  amicus 
brief  contains  a  fairly  detailed  blbUograpb; 
of  materliOs  relevant  to  the  question  of  ex- 
pungement of  Juvenile  records. 


QUESTIONS  ABOUt'  CHIEECE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teaiDore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  HoUse.  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (htr.  FkBLUfCHinr- 
ssN)  Is  recognized  for  lO  minutes. 

Mr.  FRELINOHUT8EN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
early  last  February,  I  spent  a  day  and  a 
night  in  Athens,  en  route  to  the  Middle 
East,  South  Asia,  and  'Tletnam.  In  the 
brief  time  at  my  disposal^  I  met  with  the 
Greek  Prime  Minl^«r  and  their  foreign 
minister,  Ixtth  of  whom  rfceived  me  with 
the  utmost  courtesy.  I  conferred  also 
with  Ambassador  Tasca  and  members  of 
his  staff,  and  met  informally  with  a 
group  of  distinguished  egparliamentari- 
ans. 

My  overall  impression  of  the  current 
Ore^  political  scene,  on  the  basis  of  this 
limited  exposure,  is  one  of  imeasiness, 
mixed  with  f  cMreboding.  Tbe  mood  at  con- 
fidence which  was  evident  at  the  time  of 
my  previous  visit,  in  the  fall  of  1971,  has 
changed  to  one  of  uncertidnty  and  drift. 
Exactly  where  the  Ooremment  of  Greece 
Is  diifUng  is  not  dear^Jbk  fact,  just  who 
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actually  controls  that  government  is  dif- 
ficult to  discern. 

I  make  these  observations  reluctantly, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  with  some  misgivings. 
Certainly  I  have  no  desire  to  promote 
unconstructive  congressional  reactions, 
which  would  serve  only  to  exacerbate 
an  already  sensitive  and  complex 
United  States-Greek  relationship.  As 
Members  will  recall,  I  have  consist- 
ently opposed  a  course  of  confrontation 
with  the  military  leadership  of  Greece 
by  congressional  flat.  I  have  argued 
a^inst  the  imposition  of  rigid  limita- 
tions on  the  President's  ability  to  deal 
with  this  problem  on  a  discretionary 
basis,  as  I  have  felt  such  restrictions  were 
not  helpful  in  bringing  about  the  inter- 
nal changes  which  we  seek,  but  which  we 
cannot  impose.  It  has  seemed  to  me  wiser 
to  maintain  our  contacts  with  those  In 
power,  rather  than  arbitrarily  to  negate 
whatever  influence  we  may  still  have 
with  the  Government  of  Greece. 

What  is  clear  to  me,  after  my  most  re- 
cent discussions  with  Greek  and  Ameri- 
can oSicials,  is  that  at  the  present  time 
there  is  no  movement — or  even  a  pre- 
tense of  movement — toward  elections, 
nor  even  toward  a  more  diversified  jpo- 
litical  representation  within  the  govern- 
ment structure. 

Some  promises  were  made  just  after 
the  November  coup,  but  there  Is  now  no 
such  talk.  Although  there  were  indica- 
tions that  Prime  Minister  Papadopoulos 
was  making  a  serious  effort  to  broaden 
his  political  base  before  his  overthrow 
last  fall,  this  is  now  a  subject  of  purely 
academic  Interest.  For  the  moment  at 
least,  there  appears  to  be  little  ambiguity 
about  the  present  government  position 
on  this  important  issue. 

Other  ambigidties,  however,  remain. 
An  attempt  has  apparently  been  made 
to  enhance  the  government's  Image  by 
placing  reputable  civilian  ofBclals  In  key 
positions,  but  It  is  obvious,  even  to  an 
outsider,  that  these  individuals  are 
charged  with  implementing  rather  than 
formulating  official  policy.  At  the  same 
time,  I  should  suld,  even  the  govern- 
ment's critics  indicated  to  me  that  these 
civilian  leaders,  unlike  some  of  their 
predecessors,  are  untainted  by  charges 
of  corruption  or  scandal.  Ibis  is,  how- 
ever, only  one  bright  spot  on  an  other- 
wise clouded  horizon. 

Rumors  aboimd  that  a  power  struggle 
is  currently  in  progress,  and  that  the 
military  is  now  divided  into  competing 
factions,  with  no  one  group  In  a  position 
of  dominance.  This,  in  turn,  may  be  con- 
tributing to  a  state  of  temporary  govern- 
mental paralysis. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  indications 
that  the  alienation  of  citizens  from  their 
government  is  spreading,  not  only  among 
students  and  InteUectuals  as  in  the  past, 
but  also  among  the  previously  quiescent 
middle  class.  Inflation,  which  had  been 
kept  under  fair  control  prior  to  1973.  is 
now  an  additional  complication.  Gaso- 
line, for  tastance,  seUs  for  $2.50  per  gal- 
lon, the  highest  rate  in  E^ixope. 

There  could  be  real  danger,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  there  should  be  growing  op- 
positlwi  from  moderate  elements  In  the 
Greek  political  si>ectrum.  Such  a  devel- 
opnteht  could  be  given  impetus  by  the 
recent  arrest  of  the  former  Center  Union 


political  leader,  George  Mavros.  One  can 
only  wonder  what  conceivable  purpose 
that  arbitrary,  ill-advised  action  was  in- 
tended to  achieve. 

Through  the  years  of  the  Papadopou- 
los regime  the  U.S.  Government  evolved 
a  policy  that  protected  the  mutual  se- 
curity interests  of  both  Greece  and  the 
United  States,  particularly  in  the  con- 
text of  our  NATO  relationship.  Our  pol- 
icy also  has  reflected  America's  funda- 
mental belief  that  these  security  inter- 
ests would  best  be  served  over  the  long- 
run  if  Greece  would  return  to  a  govern- 
ment enjoying  broad  popular  support. 
Since  experience  has  shown  that  the  evo- 
lution of  the  political  situation  in  any 
country  depends  largely  on  Internal  de- 
velopments brought  about  by  its  own 
people,  that  is  probably  the  l)est  policy 
for  the  United  States  to  continue  to  ad- 
here to. 

Recently,  Secretary  Kissinger,  in  his 
conflrmation  hearings  before  the  Senate, 
discussed  the  nature  of  this  coimtry's 
role  in  the  internal  developments  in 
other  countries.  While  not  discussing  the 
Greek  situation  directly,  the  Secretary 
did  set  out  the  guidelines  that  imderlle 
our  policy.  His  comments  on  the  issue  of 
humtm  rights  are  particularly  relevant: 

There  Is  no  question  about  where  we  stand 
on  this  Issue  moraUy  and  Individually.  Nor  Is 
there  any  question  about  where  we  stand  as 
a  government.  We  favor  the  exercise  of  hu- 
man freedoms  by  all  countries  The  difficulty 
arises  as  to  what  the  United  States  as  a  gov- 
ernment should  do  in  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy,  and  to  what  extent  we  should 
make  specific  results  dependent  on  essen- 
tially domestic  developments  In  various  coun- 
tries. 

"This  Is  a  hard  question  to  answer  in  the 
abstract.  But  on  the  whole,  our  prmclple  has 
been  that  we  should  focus  our  first  atten- 
tion on  the  exercise  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  countries  with  which  we  are  dealing. 

The  Secretary  went  on  to  comment 
that  this  view  of  the  conduct  of  foreign 
relations  would  not  preclude  us  in  our 
individual  capacities — obviously  en- 
hanced if  one  happens  to  hold  an  official 
position — ^from  pointing  out  to  foreign 
leculers  the  impact  of  certain  develop- 
ments in  their  country  on  their  relations 
with  the  United  States,  and  on  the  pubhc 
conscience  In  the  United  States.  That, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  pure  and  simple  in- 
tent of  my  remarks  today. 


THE  FERTILIZER  SHORTAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAIL8BACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  several  weeks,  I  have  heard  from 
and  met  with  many  Illinois  farmers  v^o 
are  facing  very  rerfl  problems  obtaining 
fertilizer.  Small  Independent  suppliers 
are  losing  their  usual  allotments,  and 
many  of  their  customers  are  then  faced 
with  no  source  of  supply  at  any  mice, 
"niose  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  supplies  are  having  to  pay  inflated 
prices.  Many  of  ^ese  customers  are  small 
fanners' 

On  March  21.  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture issued  a  report  on  the  present 
supply  of  f  ertillxer  in  relation  to  current 
demand.  The  report  shows  nitrogen  in 


the  tightest  supply  position.  A  total  of 
44  States  report  a  nitrogen  shortage;  41 
States  indicate  a  phosphate  shortage; 
and  39  States  report  a  potash  shortage. 
Shortages  of  mixed  fertilizer  were  re- 
ported by  42  States. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  short- 
ages indicated  in  this  report,  and  the 
consequences  for  the  American  farmer, 
the  consumer,  and  our  overall  economy 

This  year,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  urged  all-out  crop  production, 
and  the  American  farmer  is  eager  to 
comply.  The  demand  for  U.S.  farm  prod- 
ucts is  at  an  all-time  high,  both  from 
domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

But  the  expectation  of  a  greatly  in- 
creased harvest  this  year  is  seriously 
threatened  by  the  fertilizer  shortage. 
Fertilizer  is  a  basic  agricultural  input. 
American  agricultural  yields  are  highly 
dependent  upon  fertilizer;  96  percent  of 
our  planted  acreage  is  fertilized,  and 
added  nutrients  may  account  for  30  per- 
cent of  our  annual  yield. 

Since  1970  domestic  consumption  of 
fertilizer  has  reached  40  millions  tons  a 
year.  This  year,  with  20  miUion  addi- 
tional acres  available  for  cultivation, 
fertilizer  demand  has  risen  10  to  12  per- 
cent. 

Approximately  60  American  firms 
operating  about  90  plants  produce  nitro- 
gen fertilizer.  They  are  currently  operat- 
ing at  95  percent  of  capacity  and  will 
produce  5  to  8  percent  more  fertilizer  this 
year  than  they  did  in  1973.  llie  30  plants 
which  produce  phosphate  fertilizer  are 
also  operating  near  capacity,  although 
their  production  will  increase  only 
sUghtly  over  the  1973  figure. 

Unfortunately,  this  leaves  the  U.S.  fer- 
tilizer supply  far  short  of  current  de- 
mand. The  Department  of  Agriculture 
predicts  a  5  percent  shortage  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer  in  1974.  The  fertilizer  indus- 
tiy  puts  the  figure  at  15  percent.  The 
Uidustry  feels  that  the  Department  is 
presenting  too  optimistic  an  estimate, 
while  the  Department  claims  that  the 
industry  has  over-estimated  the  farm- 
ers' needs  and  that  individual  farmers 
have  placed  orders  in  several  plsM^es,  not 
expecting  all  of  them  to  be  filled. 

Regardless  of  which  forecast  one  ac- 
cepts, the  fact  remains  that  a  serious 
shortage  exists,  and  the  American  farm 
harvest  will  t>e  less  because  of  the  short- 
age. In  fact,  the  grain  harvest  may  be  22.5 
milUon  tons  less  than  it  would  be  if  fer- 
tilizer demands  could  be  met.  Should  this 
be  the  case,  predictions  that  food  prices 
will  level  off  later  this  year  may  not  ma- 
terialize. There  will  be  less  food  than 
anticipated  in  the  marketplace,  and  it 
will  eventually  cost  the  consumer  more. 
The  Government  must  take  action  to 
minimize  the  economic  impact  of  the  fer- 
tilizer shortage  on  our  economy. 

The  fertilizer  shortage  is  worse  than 
it  has  to  be  in  certain  parts  of  the  coun- 
try because  the  distribution  system  is  not 
functioning  efficiently.  Shiiunents  are 
not  reaching  their  final  deatinatiiMis  at 
the  crucial  time.  Farmers  must  have  fer- 
tilizer available  locally  at  the  right  mo- 
ment to  assure  high  crop  yields. 

I  was  encouraged  a  few  wedcs  ago  by 
Secretary  Butz'  request  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commiswion  designate 
4,000  additional  rail  cars  to  transport 
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fertilizer  from  Florida  to  the  Midwest. 
But  the  response  by  the  ICX?  was  dis- 
appointing. The  agency  allocated  only 
1,100  rail  cars.  We  just  cannot  allow 
transportation  bottlenecks  to  hinder  the 
movement  of  available  fertilizer  supplies, 
reduce  our  harvest,  and  cause  further  in- 
creases in  food  prices. 

As  a  partial,  short-term  solution  to 
the  fertilizer  shortage,  the  industry 
should  be  encouraged  to  buy  as  much 
fertilizer  as  possible  on  the  world  mar- 
ket. Some  fertilizer  Is  now  available  from 
international  markets,  though  at  prices 
substantially  higher  than  U.S.  prices. 
Perhaps  to  avoid  large  discrepancies  In 
price  between  sopplles  that  are  imported 
and  those  prodxiced  by  domestic  plants, 
suppliers  could  blend  their  foreign  and 
domestic  sappUes  and  average  their 
prices. 

As  a  long-range  solution,  the  Oovem- 
ment  must  encourage  expansion  of  the 
domestic  fertilizer  industry,  especially 
the  production  of  nitrogen  fertilizer. 
Businessmen  will  not  invest  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  construction  of  new  ferti- 
lizer until  they  are  assured  of  a  constant, 
adequate  supply  of  nattiral  gas — the 
basic  ingredient  from  which  nitrogen 
fertilizer  Is  made.  It  is  clear  the  Govern- 
ment must  rethink  its  allocation  of  fuels 
and  its  classification  of  industries  that 
are  important  to  food  production. 

The  fertlUxer  shortage  is  a  problem 
we  caimot  afford  to  ignore.  Unless  we 
take  aflnftative  action  quickly,  it  will 
have  serious  consequences  on  the  Amer- 
ican ecMioray — tiot  cxdy  in  1974,  but  for 
years  to  come. 


VIVE  POMPIDOU 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  nilnolB  (Mr.  Finslet)  is  rec- 
ogcdzed  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chief 
of  state  of  America's  (ddest  ally.  Presi- 
dent Georges  Pnopidou  of  France,  Is 
dead.  President  Pompidou  was  the  epit- 
ome of  the  French  ideals  of  libcoty, 
equality,  and  fraternity,  ideals  which  we 
have  shared  since  our  own  Constitution 
was  established  almost  200  years  ago.  All 
throu^  those  years  Prance  and  the 
United  States  have  alternated  in  inspir- 
ing and  sustaining  each  other. 

Pompidou  was  the  first  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Prance  dected  by  universal 
suffrage  ever  to  visit  the  United  States 
and  address  a  Joint  session  of  Congress. 
In  February  ot  1970,  U.S.  relations  with 
Prance  were  somewhat  strained  as  they 
have  been  in  recent  months.  Then,  as 
now,  there  was  a  basic  difference  over 
Middle  East  policy.  But  the  President  of 
France  came  to  America  nevertheless 
and  spoke  eloquently  of  the  many  com- 
mon goals  and  principles  which  our  two 
countries  shared  in  addition  to  the  occa- 
irional  diffnrenees. 

I  remember  President  Pompidou's  1970 
visit  with  special  prtde  because  I  had  en- 
couraged  it,  and  beeatoe  only  a  few  weeks 
previous  tb  HI  had  been  in  Paris  meeting 
with  Pr«ich  oflietals.  Among  the  men  I 
met  was  Michel  Jobert,  the  chief  of  cabi- 
net to  Pompidou  and  now  foreign  min- 
Mer.  I  assured  them  that  the  Congress 


and  others  in  the  United  States  would 
give  their  President  a  warm  and  respect- 
ful reception.  Indeed,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  did. 

In  his  address  to  Congress,  President 
Pompidou  cited  our  two  nations'  "friend- 
ship which  reaches  boCb  into  a  distant 
and  a  recent  past,  into  the  struggles 
waged  together,  the  inyaluable  services 
rendered,  whether  long  ago  for  your  in- 
dependence or  25  years  ago — as  no 
Frenchman  has  forgotten — for  our  liber- 
ation." He  described  our  countries' 
friendship  as  "living  and  active"  because 
"over  and  above  interests  which  some- 
times are  bound  to  differ,  there  are  com- 
mon ideals  which  unite  us  and  command 
our  action."  he  said: 

Sucb  is  first  of  aU,  love  of  Uberty,  that  Is, 
tbe  firm  desire  to  aafeguard  our  own  free- 
dom, to  maintain  it  In  oiir  institutions,  to 
defend  It  If  necessary  a^Unst  any  external 
tbreat. 

This  love  of  liberty  was,  of  course,  the 
touchstone  of  our  initial  relationship  with 
France  during  our  war  for  independ- 
ence. It  has  sustained  that  relationship 
from  the  plains  of  Saratoga  to  the 
beaches  of  Normandy. 

The  second  great  ideal  which  President 
Pompidou  believed  we  shared  in  common 
was  the  desire  for  peace.  He  told  the 
Congress: 

The  Alliance  wblch  unites  us  has  no 
other  aim  but  to  defend,  were  it  necessary, 
our  freedom  and  our  independence.  It  threat- 
ens no  one;  it  rejects  all  spirit  of  aggression. 
Prance,  having  known  war  only  too  well, 
seeks  merely  to  safeguard  her  own  peace  and 
to  facilitate,  within  her  means,  the  re-estah- 
Uahment  or  maintenance  of  this  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

With  these  great  guiding  principles. 
President  Pompidou  led  France  on  a 
course  which  at  times  differed  markedly 
from  our  own.  but  which  always  pre- 
served the  basic  friendship  and  principles 
which  unite  us.  In  tru^h,  it  can  be  said 
that  the  Middle  East  policy  which  France 
advanced  in  1970  becanje  the  Itliddle  East 
policy  to  which  the  United  States  re- 
paired after  the  war  in  1973 — unflinch- 
ing support  for  United  Nations  Resolu- 
tion 242. 

Pompidou  saw  in  1970  a  need  in  the 
western  alliance  for  understanding  and 
good  relations  with  the  Arab  world  as 
well  as  with  Israel. 

Pompidou  spoke  of  a  far-reaching  vi- 
sion which  he  held  for  all  mankind,  a 
vision  which  could  be  brought  to  reality 
only  through  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  Prance.  He  said: 

So  many  necessary  and  exciting  tasks  await 
us,  if  we  are  allowed  to  devote  ourselves  to 
them.  With  you,  as  with  us,  there  is  poverty 
which  Is  not  yet  overcoaae,  hiunan  dignity 
which  is  far  from  alway*  being  guaranteed. 
There  are  Inniunberabl*  perils  stemming 
from  technical  and  scielitiflc  progress  and 
problems  by  the  growth  of  enormous  and 
often  inhtmian  cities.  Tliere  are  whole  con- 
tinents around  us  where  underdevelopment 
nurtures  want.  We  have  no  duty  more  im- 
perloue  than  to  help  them  develop  without 
see  king  to  oiake  them  dependent:  decoloniza- 
tion must  be  coupled  wltft  an  active  coopera- 
tion whereby  the  richer  nations  assist  the 
leas-favored  without  encroaching  04  their 
Indepeitdenee.  Poverty  is  proud,  let  us  re«i>ect 
It  as  such  but  let  us  help  It. 

Por  what  should  Americans  remember 


Georges  Pompidou?  For  his  lov^  of  lib- 
erty, peace,  and  cooperation  with  the 
United  States,  even  ^en  he  viewed 
Prance's  own  national  interests  as  diverg- 
ing slightly  from  our  own. 

Liberty,  peace,  cooperation.  These  are  what 
closely  unites  us  because  t^iey  ecu-respond  to 
our  conunon  concept  of  Ille  and  of  the  des- 
tiny of  mankind.  Of  course,  there  are  times 
where  immediate  interests  prevail.  Some- 
times these  words — liberty,  peace,  coopera- 
Uoa — are  distorted  and  thery  are  used  for  less 
b<xiorable  ends. 

We  know  full  well  that  men  are  not  per- 
fect and  states  even  less  fo.  But  our  ambi- 
tion must  be  to  resist  thf  Xurklng  tempta- 
tions of  individual  or  national  selfishness. 

Never  have  men  seemeid  so  divided  yet 
never  have  they  been  ao  c1<>se. 

His  words  have  special  meaning  today, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  gratifying  compensa- 
tions of  nature  that  his  death,  unfortu- 
nate though  it  is,  should  bring  into  focus 
his  wise  counsel  of  yesterday. 

Perhaps  Pompidou's  death  and  the 
gatherings  and  communication  on  an 
international  basis  tha^  this  sad  occa- 
sion will  cause  will  dr^w  public  atten- 
tion as  never  before  to  the  wisdom  ex- 
pressed in  his  1970  addfess  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

His  words  then  were  heard  but  not 
heeded.  They  were  drowned  out  by  the 
controversy  over  the  sale  of  French 
fighter  planes  to  Libya.  He  saw  the 
virtue  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
constructive  influence  in  Arab  capitals. 
Now  the  United  Stat^  has  seen  fit, 
wisely,  I  think,  to  establish  and  broaden 
its  own  credentials  and  influence  in 
Arab  capitals.  All  the  ^orld  is  the  bet- 
ter for  this  transition. 

Pompid^  was  destined  to  succeed  the 
legmidary  figure,  Char^  deGaulle.  He 
measured  up  to  this  immense  challenge 
with  distinction  and  a  g^i'eatness  of  spirit 
that  will  eiuich  long  .into  the  future 
Atlantic  relations — and  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty for  all  mankind. 


THE  CRIME  OP  APARTHEID 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes.    . 

Mr.  DIGCrS.  Mr.  Spesjker,  I  would  like 
to  Insert  for  the  thougotTul  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  publication  of  the  Unit 
on  Apartheid  of  the  United  Nations  en- 
titled "International  Convention  on  the 
Suppression  and  Publishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Apartheid"  issued  in  December 
1973. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  the 
United  States  did  not  support  this  con- 
vention. 

The  text  follows: 
International  Convkntioh  on  the  Qvrefite- 

SIGN  and  Punishment  lOr  the  Cru^  of 

Apartheid 

(Note.  On  30  November  1973,  the  United 
Nations  Oeoeral  Aasemhty  adopted — by  9 
votes  to  4,  with  2fl  abstetitlons — the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  tlie  Suppression  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Apartheid,  and 
appealed  to  all  States  i0  algn  Sad  ratify  It  is 
soon  as  i^osslble.  It  reqi^ted  all  Oovem- 
ments  and  inter-govenunental  a&d  non-gov- 
ernmental organtnttlons  t^  acquaint  the  pub- 
lic «■  widely  as  poaUA*  with  the  text  at 
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the  Cfihventlon  which,  it  ecxisidered, 
would  be  an  Important  sOcp  towards  th^ 
eradtcattoa  of  the  pQllclce  and  pnotlcee 
of  apartheid. 

(This  Issue  of  "Notes  and  Documents"  con- 
tains the  text  of  the  Convention.) 

The  States  Parties  to  the  Present  Cqn- 
vention. 

Recalling  the  provisions  of  the  Chsrter  of 
the  United  Nations,  in  which  all  Members 
pledged  themselves  1»  take  Joint  and  separate 
action  to  co-operation,  with  the ,  Organiza- 
tion for  the  achievement  of  imlversal  re- 
spect for,  and  observance  of,  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without 
distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language  or 
religion, 

Considering  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  which  states  that  all  human 
beings  are  bom  free  and  equal  In  dignity 
aod  rights  and  that  everyone  is  entitled  to 
all  the  ri^ts  and  freedoms  set  forth  in  the 
Declaration,  without  distinction  of  any  kind, 
such   as   race,   colour   or   national  origin, 

Considering  the  Declaration  on  the  Grant- 
ing of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries 
and  Peoples,  in  which  the  General  As^eInbly 
stated  that  the  process  of  liberation  is  Ir- 
resistible and  irreversible  and  that,  In  the 
Interests  of  httman  dignity,  progress  and 
justice,  an  end  must  be  put  to  cCiloalallsm 
and  all  practices  of  segregation  and  discrim- 
ination associated  therewith. 

Observing  t^at.  In  acoordaace  with  the 
International  Convention  on  the  Kllmlna-j 
tion  of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination, 
States  particularly  condemn  racial  segrega- 
tion and  apfrtheid  and  undertake  to  prevent, 
prohibit  and  eradldate  all  practices  of  this 
nature  In  terrttoilfls  xmder  their  Jurisdiction, 

Observing  that.  In  the  Convention  on  the 
Preventloh.  and  PunlBbaient:<)f  the  Crime 
of  Genocide;  certain  acts  wfilch  may  also  be 
qualified  as  acts  of  afttrtheid  constitute  a 
crime  und§r  International  law. 

Observing  that,  In  the  Convention  on  the 
Non-Applicability  of  Statutory  Limitations 
to  War  Crimes  and  Crimes  Against  Humanity, 
"Inhuman  acta  resulting  fntm  the  poUcy  of 
apartheid"  are  qualified  as  crimes  against 
humanity. 

Observing  thAt  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  united  Nations  has  adc^ted  a  number 
of  resolutions  In  which  the  policies  and 
practices  of  apartheid '  are  condemned  as  a 
crime  against  huiitaniVy, 

Observing  that  the  Security  Council  has 
emphasised  that  apartheid,  its  continued 
intensiflcatloQ  and  expansion,  seriously  dis- 
turbs and  threatens  international  peace  and 

security. 

Convinced  that  an  International  Conven- 
tion on  the  Suppression  and  Punishokent 
of  the  Crime  of  Apartheid  would  make  It 
possible  to  take  more  effective  measures  at 
the  international  and  Bational  levels  with 
a  view  to  the  suppression  and  punishment  of 
the  crime  of  aparthtiA, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

1.  The  States  Paitiee  to  the  present  Con- 
vention declare  that  aparVieUt  is  a  crime 
against  himianlty  and  that  inhuman  acts 
resulting  from  the  policies  and  practlcee  <a 
racial  segrega^n  and  discrimination,  as  de- 
flne4  4X1  article  n  of  the  Convention,  are 
crlmBs'  violating  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law,  in  particular  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  constituting  a  serious  threat  ib 
intemattonal  peace  and  aecurity. 

2.  The  States  Parties  to  the  present  Con- 
vention declare  criminal  those  organiza- 
tions, institutions  and  individuals  com- 
mitting t)M  crime  of  apartheid. 

ABTICLB  n 

Por  the  purpose  of  the  preeent  Convention, 
the  term  "the  crime  of  apttrtheid",  whlctk 


shall  include  simUar  policies  and  practices 
of  racial  segregation  and  discrimination  as 
practised  In  southern  Africa,  shall  apply  to 
the  following  Inhuman  acts  committed  for 
the  purpose  of  eetabltshlng  and  maintain- 
ing domination  by  one  racial  group  of  per- 
sons over  any  other  racial  group  of  persons 
and  systematically  oppressing  them: 

(a)  Denial  to  a  member  or  members  of  a 
racial  group  Mr  groupe  of  the  right  to  life 
and  liberty  of  person : 

(1)  By  murder  of  members  of  a  racial 
group  or  groups; 

(U)  By  the  infilctlon  upon,  the  members 
of  a  racial  group  cm-  ^poups  of  serlo\is  bodily 
or  mental  harm  by  the  Inlilngement  of 
their  freedom  or  dignity,  or  by  subjecting 
them  to  torture  <a  to  cruel,  inhuman  or 
degrading  treatment  or  punishment; 

(111)  By  arbitrary  arrest  and  Illegal  Im- 
prisonment of  the  members  of  a  racial  group 
or  groups: 

(b)  Deliberate  Impoeltlon  on  a  racial 
group  or  groups  of  living  conditions  cal- 
culated to  cause  its  or  their  physical  destruc- 
tion in  whole  or  in  part; 

(c)  Any  legislative  measures  and  other 
measures  calculated  to  prevent  a  racial 
gioup  cor  groups  fr<Mn  participation  In  the 
political,  social,  economic  and  cultural  life 
of  the  country  and  the  deUbermte  creation 
of  conditions  preventing  the  full  develop- 
ment ot  such  &  group  ot  groupe.  in  particu- 
lar by  denying  to  members  ot  a  racial  group 
or  groups  basic  humjfn  rights  and  freedoms, 
incftrdlng  the  right  to  work,  the  right  to 
form  reeognleed  tnade  unions,  ttie  right  to' 
edubeftieu,  the  right  ito  leave  and  to  return 
to  their  country,  the  right  to  a  nationality, 
the  right  to  tnt^ax  ot  niovement  and  resi- 
dence, the  right  to  freedom  of  (pinion  and 
expression,  and ,  the  right  to  freedom  of 
peaceful  assepably  and  association; 

(d)  Any  measures.  Including  legislative 
measures,  designed  to  divide  the  population 
along  racial'  lines  by  the  crcsftlon  of  separate 
reservefl^^shd  ghettos  for  the  members  of  a 
racial  ^oMp  or  groups,  the  prohlMtion  of 
mixed  marrlBges  among  memtwrs  of  various 
radjdk.gTDupB,"  the  expropriatloa  at  landed 
property  belonging  to  a  racial  group  or 
groups  or  to  members  thereof; 

(e)  Exploitation  of  the  labour  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  racial  group  or  groui>s,  in  parti- 
cular by  submitting  them  to  forced  labour; 

(/)  Persecution  of  organizations  and  per- 
sons, by  depriving  them  of  fundamental 
rights  and  freedoms,  because  they  oppose 
opaf^Aeld. 

AsncLB  m 

International  criminal  responsibility  shall 
&PPly>  Irtespeetlve  of  the  motive  Involved,  to 
Individuals,  members  of  organizations  and 
instl^tlons  and  repreaentatlvee  of  the  State, 
whetfey^r  residing  In  the  territory  of  the  State 
In  whlc^  the  acts  are  perpetrated  or  in  some 
other  State,  whenever  they : 

(a)  Commit,  participate  In.  directly  in- 
cite or  conspire  In  the  commission  of  the 
acts  mentioned  in  article  II  of  the  present 
Convention; 

(b)  Directly  abet,  encourage  or  co-operate 
In  the  commission  of  the  crime  of  apartheid. 

AXnCLX  IV 

The  States  Parties  to  the  present  Con- 
vention Uhdertake : 

(a>  To  adopt  any  legislative  or  other  meas- 
ures necessary  to  suppress  as  weU  as  to  pre- 
vent any  encouragement  of.  the  crime  of 
apartheid  and  similar  segregationist  policies 
or  thotr  manlfeatKtl<me~<aad  to  pninlsh  per- 
sona guUty  of  that  ortise;   ■ ' 

(b)  To  »«opt  legislative,  iwltelal  and  ad- 
ministrative measuvvf  t^  prosecute,  bring 
to  trial  and  punish  In  accordance  with  their 
juriBdtet^n  pemeirw  meporiirible  for,  or  ac- 
cused -of.  the  aots  defined  in  arttcle  n  of 
the  peeeent  'Convention,  ^irtM9>or  or  not 
such  persons  reside  In  the  territory  of  the 


State  In  which  the  acts  are  committed  or 
are  nationals  of  that  State  or  of  some  other 
State  or  are  stateless  persons. 
'  Asncus  V 
Persons  charged  with  the  acts  enumerated 
In  arUcle  II  of  the  present  Convention  may 
be  tried  by  a  competent  tribunal  of  any 
State  Party  to  the  Convention  which  may 
acquire  jurisdiction  over  the  person  of  the 
accused  or  by  an  international  penal  tri- 
bunal having  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
those  States  Parties  which  shall  have  ac- 
cepted its  Jurisdiction. 

Azncix  VI 

The  States  Parties  to  the  present  Conven- 
tion undertake  to  accept  and  carry  out  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  the  decisions  taken  by  the  Security 
CouncU  aimed  at  the  prevention,  suppres- 
sion and  punishment  of  the  crime  of  apart- 
heid, and  to  co-operate  in  the  Implementa- 
tion of  decisions  adopted  by  other  competent 
organs  of  the  United  Nations  with  a  view 
to  achieving  the  purposes  of  the  Convention. 

ARTICLE  vn 

1.  The  States  Parties  to  the  present  Con- 
vention undertake  to  submit  periodic  re- 
ports to  the  group  established  under  article 
IX  on  the  legislative,  judicial,  administrative 
or  other  measures  that  they  have  adopted 
smd  that  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Convention. 

2.  Copies  of  the  reports  ahaU  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  to  the  Special  Committee  on 
Apartheid. 

ARTICLE   Vm 

Any  State  Party  to  the  present  Convention 
may  caU  upon  any  competent  organ  of  the 
United  Nations  to  take  such  action  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  as  it  oonslderB 
appropriate  for  the  prevention  and  suppres- 
sion of  the  crime  of  apartheid. 

ARnCI.E    DC 

1.  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  shaU  appoint  a  group  con- 
sisting of  three  members  of  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights,  who  are  also  representa- 
tives of  States  Parties  to  the  present  Con- 
vention, to  consider  reports  submitted  by 
States  Parties  in  accordance  with  article  VH. 

2.  If,  among  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights,  there  are  no  repre- 
sentatives of  States  Parties  to  the  present 
Convention  or  if  there  are  fewer  than  three 
such  representatives,  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  Jnited  Nations  shall,  after  consulting 
all  States  Parties  to  the  Convention,  desig- 
nate a  representative  of  the  State  Party  or 
representatives  of  the  States  Parties  which 
are  not  members  of  the  Commission  on  Hu* 
man  Rights  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the 
group  established  In  accordance  vrlth  para- 
grsph  1  of  thla  article,  until  such  time  as 
representatives  ol  the  States  Parties  to  the 
Convention  are  elected  to  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights. 

3.  The  group  may  meet  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  five  days,  either  before  the  open- 
ing or  after  the  closing  of  the  session  of  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  to  consider 
the  rep>orts  submitted  In  accordance  with 
article  vn. 

ARTICLB   X 

1.  The  States  Parties  to  the  present  Con- 
vention empower  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights: 

(a)  To  request  United  Nations  organs, 
when  transmitting  copies  of  petitions  under 
article  15  of  the  International  Convention  on 
the  Elimination  of  All  Porms  of  Racial  Dis- 
crimination, to  draw  its  attention  to  com- 
plaints concerning  acts  which  are  enunaer- 
ated  in  article  II  of  the  preeent  Convention; 

(b)  To  prepare,  on  the  basis  of  i^»orts 
from  competent  organs  of  the  United  Nations 
and  periodic  reports  from  States  Parties  to 
the  present  Convention,  a  list  of  Individuals, 

organizations.   Institutions  and   represents- 
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tlvM  at  StetM  wblch  ar*  allaged  to  b*  a:»- 
^wwtWa  for  tbe  crUoM  enumarated  In  Article 
n  of  the  CoDTentkn.  as  well  aa  tbave  agalqat 
whom  legal  proceediags  iiave  been  under- 
taken by  BUtea  Partlea  to  the  Convention; 

(c)  To  request  Informatlod  from  the  com- 
peMnt  mitted  Nations  ctsana  concerning 
meaauriM  >ak(m  by  the  anthorltlea  reqxmBi- 
ble  tor  the  atzttlnlatrathm  of  Trust  and 
Non-Self -Oovemlng  T^iHojIea.  and  all  other 
Territories  to  which  Oeneral  Anembly  reso- 
lution 1614  (XV)  of  14  Deewnber  1900  i^- 
pUes,  with  regard  to  such  Individuals  alleged 
to  be  reqKmslble  for  crtmes  under  article  n 
of  the  Convention  who  ate  believed  to  be 
under  tbatr  tetrltorlal  ^od  admtotrtrattve 
JurtadlcUan. 

8.  Pending  the  achievement  of  the  oi)>Jec-. 
Uvea  of  tha  Dedaratton  on  the  Ocant^  of 
IndBpaadexwa  to  Oolootal  Oountries  and 
Peoples,  contained  In  General  Assembly  reso- 
lutloa  1A14  <ZV),  the  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent Convention  sfaaU  In  no  way  limit  the 
right  or  petlUon  granted  to  those  peoples  by 
other  International  instrumente  or  by  the 
Ontted  Nations  and  Its  specialized  agencies. 

ASnCLS  XI 

1.  Acta  enumerated  In  article  11  of  the 
present  Convention  shall  not  be  eonsldared 
poUtlcal  orUnas  for  the  purpose  of  extradi- 
tion. 

a.  The  Stataa  Parties  to  the  present  Con- 
vention  undertake   In  such  cases  to  grant 
extradlttan  In  acoordanoe  with  their  legisla- 
tion and  with  the  treaties  In  foroe. 
AsncLs  xn 

Disputes  between  States  Parties  arising  out 
of  the  interpretation,  application  or  imple- 
mentation of  the  present  Convention  which 
have  not  been  aetUed  by  negotiation  shall. 
at  the  request  of  the  States  ParUes  to  the 
dispute,  be  brought  before  the  International 
Court  ot  Justice,  save  where  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  have  agreed  on  some  other  form 
of  settlement. 

ASTBnx  xxn 

The  present  Convention  is  open  for  signa- 
ture by  aU  Stataa.  Any  State  which  does  not 
sign  the  Convention  before  its  entry  into 
force  may  accede  to  it. 

ABTKLK  XIT 

1.  The  present  Convention  Is  subject  to 
ratification.  Distruments  of  ratification  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Secretary-Oeneral  of 
the  United  Nations. 

2.  Acoeaslon  shall  be  effected  by  the  de- 
posit of  an  Instrument  of  accession  with  the 
Secretary-Oeneral  of  the  United  Nations. 


1.  The  present  Convention  shall  enter  into 
force  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of 
the  deposit  with  the  Secretary-Oeneral  of 
the  United  Nations  of  tha  twentieth  Instru- 
msnt  of  ratification  or  aoceaslon. 

a.  For  each  State  ratifying  the  present 
Convention  or  acceding  to  It  after  the  de- 
posit of  the  twentieth  instrument  of  ratl- 
fleatlon  or  Instrument  of  accession,  the  Con- 
vention shall  enter  into  force  on  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  depoatt 
of  its  own  Instrument  or  ratification  or  in- 
strument <rf  aeoesalon. 

AITXCLEXVI 

A  State  Party  may  denounce  the  present 
Convention  by  written  notlflostion  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations.  De- 
nuncUtlon  shall  take  effect  one  year  after 
the  date  of  receipt  of  the  notification  by  the 
Secretary-Oeneral. 

Aszxcuxvn 

1.  A  raqnaat  for  ttaa  ravlalon  of  this  Con* 
ventton  maj  be  mada  at  any  tlma  by  any 
State  Party  by  means  of  a  notlflcKtten  in 
writing  artrtWBSd  to  the  Oeeratai  y^Oeneral 
of  tiM  UnMad  Kattooa. 

3.  The  OMMral  Asssnbly  of  the  United 
Nations  shaU  daelda  upon  the  steps,  tf  any. 
to  be  taken  in  raqieet  of  aoch  reqxisat. 


ARTICLX  ZVin 

The  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shaU  inform  all  States  of  the  following 
particulars: 

(a)  Signatures,  ratlflcatioas  and  accessions 
under  articles  XIH  and  XTV; 

(t>)  The  date  of  entry  la  to  force  of  the 
present  Conventton  under  article  XV; 

(c)  Denunciations  under  article  XVI; 

(d)  Notlflcattona  under  article  XVII. 

ABTICU:  XIK 

1.  The  present  Cottventloh,  of  which  the 
Chinese,  English,  French,  Russian  and  Span- 
ish texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be  de- 
posited m  the  archives  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  The  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  transmit  certified  copies  of  the 
present  Convention  to  all  States. 


BASIC  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 
GRANTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hotjse.  the  gentle- 
man fram  Iowa  (Mr.  Mezvinsky)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
budget  which  the  President  recently  sub> 
mltted  to  Congress  proposes  a  drastic 
restructuring  of  Pedersj  support  pro- 
grams for  higher  education.  Similar  to 
last  year's  proposal,  it  would  terminate 
many  current  aid  programs  of  demon- 
strated value  and  concentrate  ttie  bulk 
of  FM^al  funds  in  the  new  basic  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants — BOO's. 

Although  the  admlni^ration  claims 
that  It  is  merely  redirecting — not  reduc- 
ing— Federal  fimds,  the  increase  In 
BOO's  would  in  no  way  compensate  for 
the  cutbacks  in  institutional  assistance 
and  in  other  forms  of  student  aid.  BOO's 
are  aimed  primarily  at  l«w-income  stu- 
dents. Although  tiiis  addresses  a  critical 
problem,  it  ignores  the  legitimate  needs 
of  middle-income  students.  The  existing 
student  aid  programs  provide  greater 
flexibility  than  the  BOO's  in  meeting  in- 
dividual student  needs.  And,  althou^  the 
BOO  program  might  ateist  a  greater 
number  of  students,  the  individual  stu- 
dent would  receive  a  smaller  amoimt  of 
aid.  increasing  pressure  on  St^s  and 
institutions  to  make  up  the  differeQee.,A 
lack  of  funds  with  wliich  to  provide  basic 
educational  services  might  very  well  force 
many  institutions  to  turn  away  students 
whether  or  not  they  iiad  the  required 
tuition  in  hand.  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  are  already  under  tremeMous 
financial  stress.  The  President's  budget 
would  further  hamper  them  In  their  ef- 
forts to  meet  their  responsibilities  to  their 
students. 

Determining  national  policies  and  pri- 
orities Is  the  prerogative  of  Congress,  not 
the  executive  branch.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  my  colleagues  will  again  resist  the 
administration's  attempt,  to  use  the  ap- 
propriations process  to  raduce  ths  quan- 
tity and  impair  the  quality  of  Federal 
aid  to  higher  education. 


STATEMENT  OP  CONGRESSMAN 
JOHN  M.  MURPHY  ON  THE  IN- 
TRODUCTION OP  A  VIETNAM  VET- 
ERAN TtTT.T.  OP  RIGFHT8 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Undnr  a 
prevloua  oitter  of  the  Hoiue,  the  gentle- 
man from  M0W  YcMrk  (Mr.  Mmrnnr)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutas: ' 


Mr.  MURPHY  erf  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  veterans  of  the  Vietnam: war 
are  bitterly  protesting — and  rightly  ao — 
because  they  have  received  fewer  boie- 
fits  in  many  vital  areas  as  compared  to 
veterans  of  previous  wars. 

All  of  a  sudden  everyone  has  found  the 
Vietnam  veteran  and  wants  to  do  some- 
thing for  him — and  quick. 

There  is  currently  pending  before  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress, 
leglslatiorr  that,  if  enacted,  would  cure 
many  of  \3afe  Ills  that  have  befallen  the 
7  million  Vietnam  era  veterans.  The  res- 
olution I  introduce  today  is  a  call  to  the 
members  and  the  chairmen  of  these 
committees,  and,  indeed,  to  the  entire 
Congress  to  give  veterans'  legislation  the 
highest  order  of  priwity  and  to  move  as 
swiftly  as  possible  to  enact  it  Into  law. 

I  realize  many  Members  of  this  body 
have  been  working  tirelessly  In  behalf 
of  the  veterans:  however,  without  a  full 
commitment  by  every  Member  of  this 
Congress,  we  will  not  be  able  to  handle 
veterans'  needs  which  appear  to  have 
peaked  at  this  time  and  flow  approach 
crisis  proportions. 

I  realize  most  of  us  want  to  forget  the 
tragic  war  in  Southeast  AiSia.  But  I  im- 
pl<H-e  you  not  to  forget  the  men  who 
fought  in  It. 

These  young  men  fought  an  unp(4}ular 
war — where  over  45,000  unsung  heroes 
lost  their  lives  d^ending  a  defenseless 
country  against  an  assault  from  tyranny. 
Many  of  them  were  In  the;  House  Caucus 
Room  on  Friday,  March  29,  1974.  Tliey 
bear  the  scars  <rf  battle  wounds  and  ter- 
rible memories  which  will  remain  to 
haunt  them  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

For  their  patriotism  and  obedience  to 
the  law  of  the  land,  the  i  United  States 
owes  them  a  debt  that  can  never  be  pcdd 
in  fun.  I 

But,  as  I  told  them  on  Friday,  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  must  be  treated  witlx  the 
same  honor  we  have  always  bestowed  on 
those  who  have  sacrificed  a  Part  of  their 
lives  to  serve  their  counti*y. 

Providing  benefits  and  programs 
which  compensate  the  ex-serviceman 
in  full  measure  for  his  service  to  his 
country  is  an  obligation  which  has  his- 
torically been  met  enthusiastically  by 
the  American  people.  Veterans  of  service 
in  this  century,  either  during  war  or 
peacetime,  have  received  benefits  com- 
mensurate with  the  sacrifices  they  made, 
in  the  understanding  that  the  veteran 
has  many  times  endured  hardship  and 
an  interruption  in  his  private  Ufe  in 
order  to  serve  his  country. 

Today,  however,  after  a  controversial 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  that  most  Ameri- 
cans want  to  forget,  we  have  allowed 
veterans  benefits  to  lag  behind  the  needs 
of  the  OI  Joes  of  the  19^0's  and  1970's 
who  answered  their  country's  call.  Tbore 
were  no  victory  parades  f^r  these  young 
men,  no  wild  street  celebrations — ^It 
all  ended  with  a  whimper.  And  now  large 
numbers  of  them  face  reemployment 
and  'adjustment  problenis  much  more 
severe  than  those  faced  after  World  War 
I,  World  War  n,  and  Kotca. 

In  an  effort  to  correct  this  vast  over- 
sight in  meeting  otir  obligation  to  to- 
day's veteran  for  my  owki  part  I  have 
devoted  substantial  time  and  energy  to 
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the  enactment  of  new  veterans  l^lsla- 
tion  designed  to  meet  their  reentry 
needs. 

The  principal  bill  in  my  program  is 
the  Veterans  Comprehensive  Education 
Act  wliich  was  written  to  meet  the  fi- 
nancial needs  of  today's  veteran  who  re- 
turns to  school  or  college  following  his 
service.  The  bill  would  abolish  the  cur- 
rent system  of  strsdght  benefit  payments 
to  GI's  and  substitute  direct  payments  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  schools 
and  colleges  attended  by  veterans. 

This  formula  worked  successfully  after 
Korea,  and  Insures  that  any  veteran  who 
desires  to  return  to  vocationsd  school,  col- 
lege, or  certain  job  training  programs 
may  do  so.  The  formula  also  provides 
generous  subsistence  pasments  to  vet- 
erans based  on  their  marital  status  and 
dependent  status.  The  House  Veterans 
Committee  is  currently  holding  hearings 
on  this  and  similar  legislation  and  I  will 
be  testifying  and  speaking  for  my  bill  jo. 
the  weeks  to  come. 

Under  my  plan,  the  VA  would  pay  vet- 
erans' tuition  as  well  as  laboratory,  li- 
brary, health.  Infirmary,  and  other  simi- 
lar fees,  in  addition  to  also  paying  for 
books,  supplies,  equipment,  and  other 
necessary  expenses,  including  board  and 
lodging.  This  was  the  Intention  of  today's 
GI  bill,  but  skyrocketing  education  costs 
have  made  the  fixed  benefits  schedule  In- 
adequate and  obsolete,  even  in  the  face 
of  increases  passed  this  year  in  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Additional  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced would  provide:  changes  in  the 
computation  of  active  doty  training  for 
education  benefits;  expanded  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  veterans  follow- 
ing discharge ;  expanded  educational  op- 
portunities for  handicapped  veterans ;  re- 
movEil  of  the  time  limitation  within 
whi<^  programs  of  education  for  veterans 
must  be  completed,  and  revised  and  en- 
larged readjustment  assistance;  job 
counseling,  training,  and  placement  serv- 
ices for  veterans. 

A  major  concern  has  been  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  addiction  in  the  mifitary  and 
of  course  among  veterans  of  military 
service.  I  have  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  effort  to  provide  effective  treatment 
and  rehablMtatlon  services  for  veterans, 
especially  from  Southeast  Asia  where  the 
problm  was  so  acute. 

Many  of  these  military  addicts,  the 
GI  who  became  hooked  in  the  service 
of  his  coimtry.  are  truexasualtles  of  that 
war.  They  went  Into  the  service  drug 
free  and  with  no  crlininal  records.  Today 
the  criminal  poptijation  of  New  Yort: 
City  has  been  swollen  by  these  service- 
men who  end  up  in  our  Jails  and  qur  free 
dope  clinics — and  the>same  is  true  in 
other  American  cities. 

There  are  several  hundred  thousand 
Vietnam  era  veterans  currently  residing 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  addiction 
services  agency  estimates  that  of  the 
Vietnam  era  veterans  in  New  York  City 
there  are  over  10.000  men  who  are  ad- 
dicted or  abusing  drugs  not  now  In  treat- 
ment. I  would  estimate  based  on  discus- 
sions with  agency  ofllcials  that  this  figure 
may  bfe  as  high  as  30.000  or  40,000  vet- 
erans not  In  treatment  living  in  New 
York  City  during  the  past  few  years. 


The  Nixon  administration  offered  these 
ex-OI  addicts  30  days  of  detoxification, 
discharge,  and  simple  referral  to  a  VA 
hospital  for  further  treatment.  This  ap- 
proach has  failed  miserably.  Out  of  the 
teas  of  thousands  of  drug  T^ers  there 
were  never  more  than  1,000  ex-GI's  in 
treatment  in  VA  programs  in  the  whole 
United  States  at  any  given  time.  They 
refused  to  go.  My  position  as  outlined 
in  legislation  I  have  proposed  would  pro- 
vide for: 

The  civil  commitment  where  necessary 
of  a  drug  addicted  serviceman  to  the 
Federal  program  for  dnig  treatment  for 
a  period  of  up  to  42  months  of  medical 
treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

The  establishment  of  an  outreach  pro- 
gram within  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  review  discharge  records  and  move 
aggressively  into  our  communities  to  re- 
trieve as  many  addicted  veterans  as  pos- 
sible and  locate  th«n  in  federally  spon- 
sored addict  treatment  programs  in  their 
own  localities. 

A  new  program  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  inform  former  addict  vet- 
erans and  the  treatment  personnel  of 
our  Nation's  drug  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams of  the  DOD  recharacterization 
policy. 

A  provision  to  enable  the  convening 
of  review  boards  in  our  major  popula- 
tion centers  to  enable  the  ex-serviceman 
to  appear  personally.  This  will  mitigate 
the  imconscionable  practice  of  making 
the  veteran  pay  his  own  travel  expenses 
across  the  country  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton in  order  to  plead  on  his  own  behalf. 

By  this  large-scale  ccanmitment  to  as- 
sisting today's  veteran,  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  we  can  ignore  the  needs  of 
older  veterans.  And  one  day  the  Vietnam 
veterans  will  all  be  older  veterans.  So 
we  must  continue  to  insure  that  various 
Increases  and  changes  In  social  security 
benefit  programs  and  medicare  in  no 
way  diminish  the  benefits  available  to 
veterans.  And  as  we  move  toward  a  com-  • 
prehensive  program  of  national  health 
Insurance,  I  will  work  to  insure  that  the 
veterans  continue  to  receive  full  statu- 
tory protection  ;rtthln  a  veterans  hospi- 
tal system  sc  >nd  to  none. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  our  personal 
view  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  we 
must  recognize  that  today's  veteran  car- 
ries all  the  burdens  American  soldiers 
have  traditionally  carried  in  wartime.  He 
is  a  modem  hero,  no  more,  but  certainly 
no  less,  than  those  before  htm.  And  as 
■  such  he  is  entitled  to  gratitude  and  un- 
derstanding from  his  countrymen,  and  I 
am  determined  to  Insure  that  we  do  not 
fail  in  that  obligation. 

Over  and  over  agsiin,  I  have  heard  the 
despair  of  a  Vietnam  veteran  who  can 
-  find'  no  one  who  understands  his  unique 
problems.  And  his  problems  are  unique. 
Hiey  evenhftve  a  name  ^or  his  condi- 
tion—PV6— Post .  Vietnam  Syndrome. 
But  his  f lieads.  bis  family,  the  people  he 
passes  in  the  stzeet.  even  the  guy  in  the 
bar  who  will  not  buy  the  vet  a  diink, 
do  not  undefstand. 

Some  veterans  attribute  this  btiiAVlor 
'to  some  failure  on  their  iwrt  and  they 
cannot  understand  it. 
Of  course  they  cannot  understand  it. 
The  problem  is  not  with  them. 


It  is  with  the  pepple  here,  we  sent 
them  to  fight  in  a  war — a  war  we  could 
not  even  commit  ourselves  enough  to 
to  win.  A  war  some  could  not  even  com- 
mit themselves  enough  to  to  loae.  The 
guilt  does  not  lie  with  the  veteran — ^it 
rests  with  the  Nation.  The  people  of 
America  want  to  forget  the  war — blot 
it  out  of  their  minds.  And  in  the  process 
they  have  forgotten  the  veteran. 

This  lapse  is  most  evident  In  the  ad- 
ministration— at  least  until  a  few  days 
ago. 

Until  an  internal  memo  caught  up 
with  him,  the  President  thought  the  im- 
employment  picture  for  veterans  was 
looking  up.  Apparently  he  had  to  change 
his  statement  at  the  last  minute  when 
the  facts  were  made  known  to  him  last 
Friday.  Unemployment  is  still  a  stark 
reality  to  Vietnam  veterans  far  out  of 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  labor  force. 

Current  efforts  to  upgrade  educational 
aid  to  veterans  is  meeting  the  same  weak 
responses  from  the  White  House.  On  the 
recently  debated  GI  education  bill,  the 
President  wanted  to  increase  educational 
benefits  by  only  8  percent,  the  House  by 
13.9  percent,  and  the  Senate  by  44  per- 
cent. I  hope  the  House  will  accept  a 
figure  close  to  the  Senate's. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  more  acute 
areas  facing  the  veteran.  "Hie  resolution 
I  introduce  today  calls  on  Congress  to 
recognize  a  bill  of  rights  for  Vietnam-era 
veterans.  It  calls  for  the  Congress  to 
provide  the  best  this  country  has  to  offer 
in  medical  aid.  job  opportunities,  educa- 
tional benefits,  on-the-job  training, 
counseling  for  service-connected  disabili- 
ties, small  business  loans,  housing  bene- 
fits, low-cost  GI  insurance,  and  a  vet- 
erans health  Insurance  program.  The 
resolution  also  calls  for  the  elimination 
of  discriminatory  discharges,  a  10-point 
hiring  preference  to  Vietnam  veterans 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  a 
15-point  hiring  preference  to  disabled 
Vietnam  veterans  by  the  Commission. 
Finally,  the  resolution  calls  for  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  which  is  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  Vietnam-era 
veteran. 

Much  of  what  is  called  for  in  my  res- 
olution is  in  the  legislative  process  at 
this  very  moment.  Because  of  the  ur- 
gency of  veterans'  needs  at  this  point  in 
time,  however.  I  feel  Congress  must  make 
a  special  effort  to  push  veterans'  legisla- 
tion before  millions  of  veterans  are  lost 
beyond  retrieval.  I  urge  Members  to  sup- 
port this  resolution. 
The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

COMCUaSENT    BBSOLimON 

Whereas,  the  Congress  recognizes  the  right 
of  all  wounded  and  disabled  veterans  to  the 
finest  medical,  psychological,  educational  and 
therapeutic  attention  aT&Uable;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  recognizes  the  right 
of  Vietnam  veterans  to  have  available  job 
opportunitlee  and  special  programs  to  pro- 
vide same;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  recognizes  the  right 
of  Vietnam  veterans  to  receive  educational 
benefits  equal  to  those  afforded  veterans  of 
prevloxis  ware;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  recognizes  the  right 
of  Vietnam  veterans  to  on-the-job  training 
programs  equal  to  the  efforts  ntade  by  the 
U.S.  government  for  veterans  of  previous 
wars;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  recognizes  the  right 
of  Vietnam  veterans  to  have  avaUable  coun- 
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Mllng  prognunji  to  handle  readjustment 
probiema  related  tctaerrlce  connected  prob- 
lems such  as  dlBhonorable  dlsciharges,  alcohol 
dependence  and  aazcotle  addiction,  combat 
nlatad  traumas^  etc.;  aad 

Wbersas.  tb*  OoBCTWie  reoogalsee  tbe  rl^t 
of  Vletaaaa  veterans  to  hare  avaUable  small 
business  loans  under  tbe  same  conditions  as 
those  given  to  veterans  of  previous  wars; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  recognizes  the  right 
of  Vietnam  Tetarans  to  have  avallaUe  the 
same  housing  benefits,  including  counseling 
and  loans  as  veterans  of  previous  wars;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  recognizes  the  itght 
of  VlstDam  vatarans  to  have  avaUable  low 
cost  OJ.  Insurance  under  tlMi  same  condi- 
tions as  those  given  to  veterans  of  previous 
wars;    and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  recognizes  the  right 
of  Vietnam  veterans  to  a  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration as  responsive  to  their  needs  as  It  has 
been  to  the  needs  of  vetoans  of  previous 
wars:  and 

Whereas,  the  Oongrsss  recognizee  the  right 
of  Vietnam  veterans  to  a  veterans  health 
insurance  program  for  moderate  coet  dental 
and  medical  coverage:  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  recognizes  the  right 
of  Vietnam  veterans  to  an  equitable  dis- 
charge certtflcate  which  eliminates  dlscrlml- 
natory  Separation  Program  Numbers;    and 

Whereas,  tbe  Congress  reoogalzee  the  right 
of  Vietnam  veterans  to  a  ten  point  hiring 
preference  by  tlie  Civn  8ervlee  Oonmiisslon, 
and  la  the  oaae  of  dlsaUed  Vietnam  veterans, 
a  fifteen  point  hiring  preference;  and 

Whereaa,  a  crisis  point  has  arrived  for  the 
seven  millton  Vietnam  veterans  in  all  of  the 
areas  llstad  above;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

JtesolMd  by  the  Houae  of  Repregentativea 
(the  Senate  ecmeurrtng) ,  Tluit  the  appro- 
priate Oommlttees  and  Subcnnmittees  of 
the  Honse  and  ^raVff  take  Immediate  action 
on  the  legislation  currently  peiMlIng  before 
them  that  was  qtoclflcaUy  designed  to  solve 
the  problems  outlined  above  taking  into  ac- 
count the  current  inflationary  spiral  and  the 
urgency  of  tlie  needs  of  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans: and 

That  the  House  and  Senate  proceed  with 
all  due  haste  to  process  the  above  legisla- 
taon  and  forward  it  to  the  President  for  his 
signature  into  law. 


KISSINOKR-TACK  "AOREEACENT  ON 
PRINCIPLES"  FOR  PANAMA  CANAL 
TREATY:  A  FAILURE  OP  VS. 
DIPL01£ACY 

The  8PEABXR  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prevloiu  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  PennsjiTanla  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognised  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr,  Speaker  on  Febru- 
ary 7.  1»74.  in  Panama  City.  RP..  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger 
and  Panamanian  Fn-eign  Minister  Juan 
A.  Tack  signed  an  dibt-point  "agree- 
ment of  principles"  to  serve  as  guidelines 
to  govern  tbe  negoClatton  of  a  new  treaty 
for  the  Panama  Canal. 

Stripped  of  fts  ambiguities,  contradic- 
tions, and  sophistries,  this  agreement  is 
a  blue  print  for  an  abject  and  ignomini- 
ous surrmder  of  U.8.  sovereign  rights, 
power,  and  authority  (rrtr  what  Is  the 
Jugular  Tela  of  the  Americas.  Speclfl- 
caHy.  it  contemplates,  without  the  prior 
authorization  of  tHe  Congress,  the  abro- 
gati(m  of  the  original  li03  Treaty,  elimi- 
nation of  Its  provisions  for  VS.  sovereign 
control  of  the  Canal  Zone  hi  perpetuity. 
transfer  of  UJS.  Jurisdiction  over  thr 


acme  to  Panama,  giving  Pajuuna  greatly 
increased  benefits  from  toll  revenues,  in- 
cluding the  placement  of  Panamanians 
in  the  administration  of  the  canal,  its 
protection  and  defense,  and  in  the  mak- 
ing of  vital  decisions  for  fi  major  increase 
of  canal  capacity,  which  authority  Is 
already  possessed  by  thfc  United  States 
under  exlstixig  treats^  provisions.  In  this 
light,  the  a^eement  constitutes  the  most 
disgraceful  diplomatic  episode  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

Despite  the  failure  of  major  organs  in 
the  mass  news  media,  thf  alarm  has  been 
sounded  and  the  sovereign  people  of  the 
United  States  are  reacting  with  re- 
sounding letters  to  Men^rs  of  Congress 
from  all  parts  of  the  Nation  in  strong 
protest  against  the  prajjected  giveaway 
of  U.S.-owned  territory  and  property. 
In  addition,  there  have  been  many  ar- 
ticles by  well-informed  writers  exposing 
what  has  transpired  at  Panama,  among 
them  Allan  C.  Brownfeld,  a  disable 
young  writer  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Harold  Lord  Varney,  president  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Pan  American  Policy  of 
New  York. 

Whffli  these  two  appraisals  of  recent 
events  at  Panama  are  read  in  connec- 
tion with  the  February  7,  1974,  Joint 
Statement  of  Secretary  Kissinger  and 
Foreign  Minister  Tack,  the  magnitude 
of  the  proposed  giveaway  will  be  clearer. 

Of  the  highest  significance  there  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Congress  some 
18  multisponsored  identical  resolutions 
in  defense  of  continued  imdiluted  U^. 
sovereignty  over  the  zone  territory  and 
canal  and  influential  Members  of  both 
Houses  have  made  known  their  intended 
resistance  to  the  projected  surrenders. 

As  has  been  stated  on  many  occasions, 
Panama  is  a  land  of  endemic  revolution 
and  endless  political  intilgue.  When  the 
Kissinger-Tack  agreement  is  evaluated 
obJectlArely  there  is  no  wonder  that  its 
pr(HX)6als  are  not  cmly  incredible  to 
Latin-Americans  but  also  conducive  to 
ridicule  and  contempt.  Certainly  at  this 
Juncture  in  world  power  politics  the 
United  States  must  not  allow  itself  to  be 
shown  up  as  a  "paper  tiger." 

To  facilitate  a  critical  perusal  of  the 
February  7  Kissinger-Tack  Joint  State- 
ment. I  quote  it  along  with  the  indicated 
Vamey  and  Brownfeld  articles  as  parts 
of  my  remarks: 
f  Ftom  tbe  Review  of  the  News.  Feb.  37. 1974] 

P^Q.  n«   PAIttMA 

(By  Harold  Lord  Vamey) 
The  Nixon  Admlnistratloh  has  now  openly 
committed  us  to  surrender  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  While  the  moves  that  have  led  to  this 
disaster  bave  been  obecuied  by  doubletalk. 
It  is  easy  now  to  trace  the  pattern. 

The  first  break  in  the  American  position 
of  strength  occurred  in  loes.  when  the  White 
House  announced  tbe  reeumptton  of  nego- 
tiations with  Panama  for  a  new  treaty.  These 
had  been  broken  off  In  lp67  when  Panama 
rejected  tbe  draft  of  an  esrller  renegotiation 
In  which  tbe  United  Skat*  had  made  major 
concessions.  Had  President  Nlson  refused  to 
sgree  to  new  talks  the  TTaited  States  would 
have  continued  to  hold  tbe  winning  hand 
In  the  situation.  Dictator  Omar  Torrljos  saw 
the  agreement  to  continue  the  talks  as  a 
plain  sign  of  American  funk,  and  it  em- 
boldened him  to  raise  the  ante. 
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There  followed  a  curious  series  of  state- 
ments by  members  of  tbe  Nlson  Administra- 
tion, all  carefully  redefining  and  weakening 
our  Panama  policy.  They  were  obvloiuly  In- 
spired by  a  single  source^  reportedly  the 
office  of  Henry  Kissinger.  First  came  the  con- 
troversial statement  by  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Charles  A  Meyer,  pledgli^  that  the 
United  States  never  again ,  would  Intervene 
with  force  in  Latin  America^— not  even  In  the 
case  of  a  Communist  takeover.  Then  there 
was  the  1972  statement  of  David  H.  Ward, 
Mr.  Nixon's  new  treaty  negotiator,  advocating 
tbe  ceding  to  Panama  of  VS.  authority  in 
the  Isthmus  and  the  ultimate  termination 
of  US.  sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone.  And 
then  came  the  1973  address  before  the  Pan- 
ama City  Rotary  Club  by  U.S.  Ambassador 
Robert  M.  Sayre,  employing  the  Marxist 
rhetoric  openly  to  acknowledge  that  the 
Canal  Zone  Is  a  "colonial  eiclsve." 

An  even  more  revealing  move  was  the  hush- 
hush  meeting  In  Panama  City  on  February  15, 
1973,  between  Henry  Kissinger's  personal  rep- 
resentative, William  Jordan,  cmd  Panama's 
tinpot  dictator.  General  Omar  Torrljos.  The 
censored  El  Panama  America  described  It  as 
"the  forenmner  of  a  Klsslnger-Torrljos  meet- 
ing to  break  the  stalemate  In  the  Canal  treaty 
negotiations."  It  was  this  anticipated  final 
confrontation  which  brought  the  protracted 
Panama  debate  to  a  climax.  Mr.  Kissinger 
did  Indeed  go  to  Panama  City  to  speak  the 
final  word.  It  was  a  word  that  has  stunned 
self-respecting  Americans  and  raised  Con- 
gressional anger  to  a  fever  pitch.  The  word 
was  that  the  United  States  would  surrender. 

TBE    COMMTTKISt   BOLE 

The  debate  over  whether  General  Torrljos 
is  a  Communist  or  a  Marxist  Is  only  a  matter 
ot  semantics.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  meaning- 
less argument  that  was  raUed  about  Allende 
of  Chile. 

In  1968,  Torrljos  executed  the  coup  that 
put  him  In  power  in  tandem  with  Major  Boris 
Martinez,  an  open  Bfarxlst.  Fearing  that 
Martinez  might  dispute  with  him  for  su- 
preme power,  Torrljos  quickly  exiled  him 
along  with  some  of  the  noisier  leader<i  of  the 
Panama  Communist  Party.  This  was  designed 
to  reassure  Washington.  But,  once  his  power 
was  consolidated,  Omar  Torrljos  made  a 
sharp  turn  to  the  Left.  At  tiie  moment,  some 
sixty  members  of  the  last  «lected  Congress, 
the  core  of  Panama's  antl-Ocznmunlsts.  are 
in  exile. 

Before  taking  power,  Torrljos  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pec^le's  Party,  which  Is  a  catch- 
all for  Panamanians  who  favor  Communist 
policies  but  avoid  the  Communist  name.  As 
dictator,  be  has  surrounded  himself  with 
members  of  the  People's  Party. 

There  Is  even  an  imoonflnned  but  wide- 
spread report  that  as  early  as  1B71,  when 
Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  visited  Cuba,  Omar 
Torrljos,  Foreign  Minister  Juan  Tack,  and 
University  Rector  Romulo  Escobar  Bethan- 
court  secreUy  visited  Cuba  and  conferred 
with  Kosygln.  Shortly  afterward,  Bethan- 
court,  an  Identified  Communist,  visited  Cas- 
tro openly  and  conferred  with  Cuban  offi- 
cials. Torrljos  was  tb^«after  a  <i^riine  of  the 
Cuban  press.  And,  In  the  International  pic- 
ture, Castro  has  backed  Toirljos  without  res- 
ervation, playing  an  Important  part  in  set- 
thig  th*  stage  for  the  naited  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  meeting  bu  Panama  City  in 
1973  which,  with  Cuban  Ambassador  Raul 
Soa  leading  the  uproar,  degenerated  Into 
ao  ugly  attack  on  the  Uhlted  States  and 
demanded  that  the  United  States  get  out  of 
the  Canal  Zone. 

There  U  oertalnly  slgnifltance  In  the  fact 
that,  with  Kissinger  on  liis  way  to  Panama 
City  to  surrender  the  Cahal  Zone,  Leonid 
Brezhnev  visited  Cuba  to  c^fer  wltti  Castro. 
Soviet  Russia  Is  clearly  trjOng  to  move  into 
the  Caribbean  and  meaiu  to  pisy  a  liand  In 
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Panama  as  well  as  Cuba.  Tbe  recent  Kissinger 
kowtow  In  Panama  City  gives  off  a  familiar 
odor — this  time  of  a  Torrljoe-Castro-Klssln- 
ger  pact.  The  loser,  as  in  all  of  Secretary  Kis- 
singer's operations,  will  be  the  United  States. 
With  the  proposal  of  the  Nixon  "Partner- 
ship" to  replace  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the 
United  States  has  shown  itself  to  be  a  paper 
tiger.  If  we  continue  to  do  so,  the  Soviets  will 
soon  be  operating  the  Panama  Canal  and 
dominating  the  whole  of  the  Caribbean  as 
thoroughly  as  they  do  Cuba. 

[From  the  Anaheim  Bulletin,  Mar.  1,  1974] 

A  Failure  of  U.S.  Dn»LOMAcy 

(By  Allan  C.  BrownfeW) 

Washington. — In  early  February,  1974,  the 
United  States  and  Panama  concluded  an 
agreement  that  will  guide  the  negotiations 
of  a  new  Panama  Canal  treaty,  eventually 
transferring  sovereignty  over  the  waterway 
to  the  Panamanians. 

The  agreement,  whose  eight  principles  In- 
clude a  statement  that  there  shall  be  "a 
fixed  termination  date,"  was  signed  In  a 
solemn  ceremony  by  Panama's  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Juan  Antonio  Tack,  and  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger. 

As  envisioned  in  the  declaration  and  uu- 
derllned  in  a  speech  by  Mr.  Kissinger,  the 
new  treaty  would  give  Panama  a  sense  of 
equality  with  the  United  States  for  the  first 
time,  ultimately  ending  the  grant  "in  perpe- 
tuity" of  the  550-square  mile  Canal  Zone 
laid  down  by  the  canal  treaty  of  1903. 

This  agreement  overlooks  the  historic  fact 
that  the  VS.  acquired  sovereign  control  "in 
perpetuity"  over  the  Canal  Zone  by  means 
of  tbe  1903  treaty  with  Panama,  which  is  still 
in  effect.  We  do  not  rent  or  lease  the  Canal 
Zone  but  bought  It  outright  and  paid  the 
full  purchase  price  $10  million.  The  terms 
"rent"  or  "lease"  are  not  used  in  the  Treaty 
with  Panama  but  the  word  "grats"  Is  used 
In  the  Treaty  nineteen  times. 

In  addition,  the  UB.  has  paid  every  ex- 
pense of  building  and  maintaining  the 
Panama  Canal.  By  1973,  our  net  investment 
In  the  Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone  totaled  al- 
most (5.7  billion.  The  original  cost  of  con- 
structing tbe  Canal  has  never  been  amor- 
tized and  we  have  operated  the  Canal  as  an 
Interoceanlc  public  utility  available  to  the 
maritime  nations  of  the  world  at  tolls  which 
are  generally  agreed  to  be  Just  and  equitable. 

The  principles  under  which  the  new  treaty 
is  being  negotiated,  states  Sen.  Strom  Thur- 
mond, R-South  Carolina,  "are  self-contradic- 
tory and  invite  disaster.  They  deny  the 
minimum  necessary  conditions  under  which 
the  United  States  can  operate,  maintain,  and 
defend  the  Canal.  There  Is  no  way  in  which 
defense  can  be  based  on  split  Jurisdiction, 
when  the  ultimate  authority  rests  with  the 
weaker  party,  and  the  primary  interests  rest 
with  the  stronger.  Either  we  would  lose  the 
canal  completely  In  a  crisis,  or  we  would 
be  driven  to  take  armed  action  that  would 
flout  the  principles  of  international  law  and 
bring  down  upon  us  the  censure  of  the 
civilized  world.  Neither  course  is  acceptable." 

TWO    ENDS 

Senator  Thurmond  declared,  "The  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  authority  from  the  Canal 
Zone  will  have  a  dangerous  Impact  upon 
the  stability  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and. 
Indeed,  the  peace  of  the  world  ...  By  every 
test,  the  Canal  Zone  is  U.S.  territory:  the  only 
right  retained  by  Panama  la  that  of  a  resid- 
uary legatee  in  the  event  that  we  cease  to 
operate,  maintain  and  defend  the  canal.  .  . 
I  do  not  think  that  our  sovereignty  should 
be  negotiable." 

Last  year.  Just  before  the  special  meeting 
of  the  UJT.  Seciirity  Council  at  Panama  City, 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Senate 


Armed  Services  Committee  wrote  a  letter  to 
President  Nixon  in  which  they  declared, 
"...  It  U  our  view  that  UJS.  policy 
Should  be  ordered  towards  two  ends. 
In  the  short  range,  we  should  use 
our  dlplonutlc  channels  to  make  It  abso- 
lutely clear  to  Panama  and  to  the  other 
nations  represented  at  the  special  VH.  ses- 
sion that  we  will  not  brook  any  encroach- 
ment upon  our  present  operational  and  Juris- 
dictional rights  in  the  Zone,  and  that  we 
stand  ready  to  protect  American  lives,  prop- 
erty, and  obligations.  In  the  long  range  we 
must  reverse  the  cmrent  trend  and  work 
with  Panama  to  help  her  understand  that  the 
best  guarantee  of  her  sovereignty,  security, 
prosperity  and  nationhood  lies  In  maintain- 
ing the  historic  grant  of  sovereignty  to  the 
U.S.  In  the  Canal  Zone." 

This  letter  was  signed  by  Senators  Syming- 
ton, Tower,  Harry  Byrd,  Krvln,  Thurmond. 
Domlnlok,  Nunn.  Mclntyre  and  WUllam 
Scott.  Senator  Thurmond,  speaking  In  the 
Senate  after  the  latest  negotiations  had  been 
disclosed,  noted,  "The  announced  action  of 
Secretary  Kissinger  runs  directly  counter  to 
such  ends.  The  unprecedented  action  of  •Ini- 
tialing' a  statement  of  principles'  leading  to 
treaty  negotiations  creates  a  situation  in 
which  the  Senate  is  presented  with  an  accom- 
plished fact  In  which  the  essential  points 
have  been  conceded  before  the  negotiations 
begin.  There  is,  indeed,  noUilng  of  conse- 
quence left  to  negotiate  once  we  surrender 
our  rights  ..."  * 

The  fact  is  that  If  we  gave  up  the  Canal 
Zone,  we  would  be  entrusting  the  security  of 
the  Canal  to  one  of  the  most  unstable  coun- 
tries in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Discussing 
the  history  of  Panama,  Just  since  World 
War  U.  Rep.  PhlUp  M.  Crane,  R-IU.,  a  former 
P>rofe8sor  of  History,  notes,  "EUulque  Jimenez 
became  President  under  a  new  Constitution. 
He  served  until  the  elections  of  1948  which 
were  declared  a  fraud,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Daniel  Chanls.  PoUce  Chief  Jose  Remon 
forced  Chanls  to  resign  and  Roberto  Chlari 
was  declared  President.  The  Supreme  Court 
voided  Clilarl's  appointment,  and  Amulfo 
Arias  took  ofllce.  Police  Chief  Remon  pres- 
sured Arias  out  of  ofllce  and  Alclblades  Aroee- 
mena  was  put  In.  He  served  about  a  year  .  . 

The  story  Is  lengthy.  Bringing  It  up  to 
date.  Representative  Crane  notes  that  Ar- 
nulfo  Arias  was  inaugurated  In  October, 
1968,  and  "After  Just  eleven  days.  Arias  was 
overthrown  by  the  guard  and  Col.  Omar  Tor- 
rljos, the  present  dictator,  seized  control  and 
abolished  the  Constitution." 

Wresting  control  of  the  Panama  Canal 
from  the  U.S.,  states  Rep.  Daniel  Flood,  D-Pa., 
is  a  key  Soviet  goal  and  is  "part  of  the  global 
struggle  for  domination  of  strategic  areas 
and  waterways."  Why  Secretary  Kissinger 
seems  wilUng  to  assist  the  Soviets  in  tills 
task  is  difficult  to  underetand.  Perhaps  It  is 
another  part  of  the  price  we  tiave  agreed  to 
pay  for  "detente." 


Joint  Statement  bt  the  Honokabi,!  Hzmr 
A.  KissniGEs,  Secrktabt  op  State  op  the 
Untted  States  op  AMsaiCA,  and  His  Ezcix- 

LENCT    JXTAN    ANTONIO    TaCK,    MINISTEE    OP 

Foreion  Appahs  op  the  Republic  op  Pan- 
ama, ON  PBBST7AKT  7.  1974  AT  PANAICA 
The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama  have  been  engaged  In 
negotiations  to  cocclude  an  entirely  new 
treaty  respecting  the  Panama  Canal,  negotia- 
tions which  were  made  possible  by  the  Joint 
Declaration  between  the  two  countries  of 
April  3,  1964,  agreed  to  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Permanent  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  acting  provislonaUy  as 
the  Organ  of  Consultation.  The  new  treaty 
would  abrogate  the  treaty  existing  since  1903 
and  Its  subsequent  amendments,  establiablng 


the  necessary  conditions  for  a  modem  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  countries  based  on 
the  most  profound  mutual  respect. 

Since  the  end  of  last  November,  the  author- 
ized representatives  of  tbe  two  governments 
iiave  been  holding  Important  conversations 
which  have  permitted  agreement  to  be 
reached  on  a  set  of  fimdamental  principles 
which  will  serve  to  guide  the  negotiators  In 
the  effort  to  conclude  a  Just  and  equitable 
treaty  eliminating,  once  and  I'or  all,  the 
causes  of  confilct  between  the  two  countries. 

The  principles  to  which  we  have  agreed, 
on  Ijehalf  of  our  respective  governments,  are 
as  follows: 

1.  The  treaty  of  1903  and  its  amendments 
will  be  abrogated  by  the  conclusion  of  an  en- 
tirely new  Interoceanlc  canal  treaty. 

2.  The  concept  of  perpetuity  will  be  elim- 
inated. The  new  treaty  concerning  the  lock 
canal  shall  have  a  fixed  termination  date. 

3.  Termination  of  United  States  Jurisdic- 
tion over  Panamanian  territory  shaU  take 
place  promptly  In  accordance  with  terms  spe- 
cified in  the  treaty. 

4.  The  Panamanian  territory  in  which  the 
canal  is  situated  shall  be  returned  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The 
Republic  of  Panama,  In  Its  capacity  as  terri- 
torial sovereign,  shall  grant  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  the  duration  of  the 
new  interoceanlc  canal  treaty  and  in  accord- 
ance with  what  that  treaty  states,  the  right 
to  use  the  lands,  waters,  and  airspace  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance, protection  and  defense  of  the  canal 
and  the  transit  of  ships. 

5.  The  Republic  of  Panama  shall  have  a 
Just  and  equitable  share  of  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  operation  of  the  canal  in  its 
territory.  It  Is  recognized  that  the  geographic 
position  of  its  territory  constitutes  the  prln- 
c^lMtl  resource  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

6.  The  RepubUc  of  Panama  sltaU  partici- 
pate in  the  administration  of  the  canal.  In 
accordance  with  a  procedure  to  be  agreed 
upon  In  the  treaty.  Tbe  treaty  shall  also  pro- 
vide that  Panama  will  assume  total  re^wn- 
slblllty  for  the  operation  of  the  canal  upon 
the  termination  of  the  treaty.  The  Republic 
of  Panama  shall  grant  to  the  United  States 
of  America  the  rights  necessary  to  regulate 
the  transit  of  ships  through  the  canal,  to  c^- 
erate.  maintain,  protect  and  defend  tbe  canal, 
and  to  undertake  any  other  specific  activity 
related  to  those  ends,  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
In  the  treaty. 

7.  Tbe  RepuMlc  of  Panama  shaU  partici- 
pate with  the  United  States  of  Anaerlca  in 
the  protection  and  defense  of  the  canal  In 
accordance  with  what  is  agreed  upon  In  the 
new  treaty. 

8.  The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  recognizing  tbe  Impor- 
tant services  rendered  by  the  interoceanlc 
Panama  Canal  to  International  maritime 
traffic,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  possibility 
that  the  present  canal  could  become  inade- 
quate for  said  traffic,  shall  agree  bllateraUy 
on  provisions  for  new  projects  which  wUl  en- 
large canal  capacity.  Such  provisions  will  be 
Incorporated  In  tbe  new  treaty  in  accord 
with  the  concepts  established  tn  principle  3. 


IRS  MUST  ACT  IMMEDIATELY  ON 
PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  TAXES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  UndH'  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vahik)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  made  pubUc  an  ex- 
amination of  the  President's  tax  returns 
from  1969  to  1972  and  came  to  the  find- 
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Ing  that  the  President  owes  $476,431. 
However.  It  also  must  be  noted  in  its  re- 
port that  the  payment  at  $171,055  would 
be  a  volonfary  action  by  the  President, 
since  the  tax  claim  for  1969  would  be 
outlawed  by  the  3-year  statute  of  limita- 
tions. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  made  no  finding 
with  respect  to  the  President's  taxes. 
Unless  a  finding  is  made  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  the  determination 
made  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
has  a  purely  advisory  affect,  since  this 
committee  does  not  have  legal  power  to 
enforce  payment. 

In  fact,  due  to  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions, if  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
does  not  make  a  deficiency  claim  against 
the  President  by  April  15.  12  days  from 
now.  the  President  would  not  be  obli- 
gated to  pay  $93,410  and  interest  of 
$16,638  which  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee believes  to  be  due  and  owing  for 
1970  taxes. 

The  claim  against  the  President  for 
unpaid  1970  taxes  cannot  be  pressed 
imless  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
takes  appropriate  action  immediately. 
The  IRS  must  confirm  the  finding  of  the 
Joint  Committee  in  full  or  in  part  and 
serve  on  the  President  notice  of  defi- 
ciency on  his  1970  taxes  if  It  is  to  stop 
the  tolUng  of  the  statute  of  limitations, 
which  Would  otherwise  wash  out  this 
part  of  the  clam. 

The  integrity  ot  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  tax  system  of  the  United 
States  upon  which  this  oomtry  so  much 
depends  will  be  crltlcaUy  threatened, 
unless  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
moves  forward  at  once  to  immediately 
protect  the  claim  against  the  President 
for  unpaid  taxes. 


THE  POST  AND  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  WAOGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoko  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  has  again  attacked 
President  Nixon. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  this — except 
this  time  they  have  said  editorially  that 
the  President  Is  unable  to  conduct  for- 
eign policy  effectively  because  ills  Water- 
gate-related problems  are  causing  him 
trouble  on  the  home  front. 

Coming  from  the  editorial  writers  on 
Post,  such  a  statement  is  an  outrage. 

If  the  President  is  unable  to  conduct 
foreign  policy — which  is  an  absolutely 
incorrect  statement — the  Washington 
Post  must  bear  a  large  part  of  the  blame. 
The  Post  has  been  riding  Richard  Nixon 
since  he  took  his  hand  down  after  taking 
the  oath  of  office  back  in  January  1969. 

In  the  most  relentless  siege  of  the  pres- 
idency in  history,  the  Post  has  worked 
overtime  in  an  effort  to  discredit  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  In  story  after  story,  editorial 
after  editorial,  the  Washington  news- 
paper has  tried  every  way  possible  to 
give  the  President  the  black  eye. 

Now  they  have  tha  audacity  to  say  that 
he  is  imable  to  function  on  the  foreign 
policy  front.  If  such  were  true — and  it  is 


certainly  not — they  must  accept  blame 
themselves. 

So  much  for  the  vendetta  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  Now  let  us  look  at  the 
truth— or  lack  of  it— behind  their 
conclusion. 

To  say  that  President  Nixon's  problems 
with  Watergate  make  it  impossible  for 
him  to  conduct  foreign  policy  simply  does 
not  hold  water. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  detente 
with  Russia  and  Cliina,  the  hcxiorable 
end  to  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia,  the 
masterpiece  of  diplomatic  peace  efforts  in 
the  Middle  East  to  see  that  the  Post  is 
way  off  base. 

Today  we  are  talking  with  the  Russians 
and  the  Chinese  instead  of  nmning  a 
continuing  cold  war  with  the  Communist 
bloc,  thanks  to  Richard  Nixon.  We  have 
brought  oin-  men  home  from  the  South- 
east Asian  combat;  and  no  American  is 
dying  on  a  foreign  battlefield,  thanks  to 
Richard  Nixon. 

And  who — 6  months  ago — would  have 
believed  that  Arab  and  Israeli  would  sit 
down  to  talk  peace  in  a  Middle  East 
which  has  known  nothmg  but  war  for 
a  generation?  But,  thanks  again  to  our 
President,  we  are  now  approaching  not 
just  a  Middle  East  cease-fire,  but  we  are 
building  a  foundation  for  a  lasting  peace 
in  one  of  the  most  critical  and  troubled 
spots  in  the  world. 

Finally,  the  President  sends  his  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  Russia  tis  a  prtiiminary 
to  a  new  summit  with  the  Russians  and 
the  Post  comes  up  and  says  the  reason 
Henry  Kissinger  did  not  achieve  a  major 
breakthrough  was  because  they  do  not 
think  the  President  can  make  good  on  his 
promises  because  of  Watergate.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  pessimistic  sounds  that 
followed  Kissinger's  Russian  trip  came 
from  the  press  who  covered  the  trip — not 
from  the  Kissinger  party  or  the  Russians, 
who  said  exactly  the  opposite. 

So,  the  Post  says  tlie  President  cannot 
rim  the  coimtry  because  of  his  troubles 
here  at  home — the  troubles  that  the  Post 
has  continually  stirred. 

I  say  that  the  President  csui  run  the 
country — because  he  is  nmning  it— de- 
spite the  Washington  Post. 


ANN  ARBOR  AND  YPSILANTI,  MICH  , 
LEAD  THE  WAY 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  iifc  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
a  vote  which  took  place  yesterday  in 
Ann  Arbor  and  Ypsiianti,  Mich,  re- 
ported m  today's  newspapers.  The  vote 
reduced  the  penalty  for  the  use  and  sale 
of  marihuana  to  a  $5  line. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  because  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress shoxUd  enact  national  legislation 
which  would  decriminalize  the  personal 
use  and  possession  of  marihuana.  The 
Shafer  Commission  established  that  24 
miUlon  Americans  have  tried  marl- 
hxiana  at  least  once,  that  8,800,000  still 
use  the  drug  occasionally,  and  that  500,- 
000  are  heavy  users.  The  Shafer  Com- 


mission's most  recent  flgiu%s  as  of  Febru- 
ary 1973  showed  that  26  million  Ameri- 
cans, or  16  percent  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion, has  used  marihuana  at  least  once, 
and  that  13  million  Americans  smoked 
marihuana  on  a  regular  basis.  The  num- 
ber of  potential  felons  junder  the  law  that 
thus  exist  is  simply  staggering.  This 
wholesale  disregard  for  the  marihuana 
statutes  by  a  substantial  segment  of  our 
population  can  only  serve  to  bring  law 
in  general  Into  disrepute  and  public  con- 
tempt. 

We  must  remove  tiie  present  savage 
penalties  that  apply  to  the  mere  posses- 
sion of  marihuana.  The  Javits-Koch  bill 
S.  746  and  H.R.  657$,  was  first  mtro- 
duced  on  January  6,  1973.  The  House 
sponsors  are  Koch,  Badillo,  Conyers, 
Edwards,  Harrington,  Podbll  and  Ran- 
GEL.  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
the  legislation  and  tjie  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  legislation. 


NATIONAL  CEMETERY  FOR 
FLORIDA 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  hi»  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  to  establish  a  national 
cemetery  at  Eglln  Air  Force  Base  in  Flor- 
ida. I  have  consistently  favored  the  loca- 
tion of  a  national  cemetery  on  this  site, 
as  well  as  a  general  broadening  of  the 
national  cemetery  program. 

Almost  since  the  beginning  of  our  Re- 
public, it  has  been  the  policy  of  a  grateful 
Nation  to  msJce  available  gravesites  for 
those  who  gave  their  lives  in  defense  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  as  it  should  be 
for  each  national  cemetery  serves  to  re- 
mind us  all  that  the  price  of  freedom  is 
dear  but  the  price  of  sjlavery  is  unthink- 
able.   ' 

Now  we  have  come  to  the  point  in  time 
when  it  seems  too  little  attention  is  being 
paid  the  tradition  of  national  cemeteries. 
None  have  been  established  since  1950. 
The  tremendous  numt)er  who  served  In 
the  Armed  Forces  in  recent  years  plus  th? 
heavy  casualties  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
have  resulted  in  an  ever  increasmg  de- 
mand for  cemetery  space  for  deceased 
veterans  and  servicemen.  National  c«ne- 
terles  now  in  existence  are  rapidly  be- 
coming imavallable  to  those  in  need  sim- 
ply because  of  lack  of  ^ace.  The  number 
of  grave  sites  required  for  veterans  of 
World  War  n  is  growing  year  by'year. 
The  same  is  true  of  veterans  of  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  who  deserve  the  honor  of 
resting  with  their  coihrades.  I  am  told 
that  ArUngton  Cemetery  is  expected  to 
be  declared  completely  filled  sometime 
in  1976. 

Florida  has  one  of  the  largest  concen- 
trations of  veteran  population  in  the 
country.  Our  Florida  veterans  number 
almost  1  Vz  million.  In  addition  to  serving 
the  Florida  veterans  a  cemetery  in  west- 
em  FICH-ida  will  also  8«rve  Alabama  and 
other  nearby  southern  States.  We  must 
provide  the  widows,  relatives  and  friends 
of  these  men  reasonable  accessibility  to  a 
cemetery  where  their  spouse,  relative  or 
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friend  has  been  buried.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  our  Nation  not  honor  the  men 
who  bravely  fought  by  denymg  them 
burial  in  a  national  cemetery  near  to  the 
largest  concentration  of  people  who  can 
visit  it. 

Certainly  there  are  obstacles  in  the  at- 
tempts to  expand  our  available  cemetery 
space.  There  Is  the  high  cost  of  land  and 
the  far  greater  expense  of  converting 
this  land  to  cemetery  use.  At  EgUn  Air 
Force  Base,  however,  there  Is  ample  land 
which  could  be  xosed  for  this  purpose 
without  cost  to  the  Government. 

For  a  decade,  the  policy  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  been  to  pro- 
vide cash  benefits  for  burial  payments  to 
veterans  to  ease  the  demand  for  ceme- 
tery space.  But  burial  in  a  national  cem- 
etery is  a  unique  and  perpetual  honor 
which  a  subsidized  private  burial  cannot 
duplicate.  Every  veteran  deserves  the  op- 
tion of  burial  in  a  national  cemetery  If 
he  so  chooses. 

The  national  cemetery  problem  is  a 
real  and  pressing  issue  which  we  cannot 
ignore.  We  must  do  something  now.  I 
urge  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to 
take  swift  and  favorable  action  on  this 
needed  legislation. 


VITAL  SPEECHES  OF  THE  DAY 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  publica- 
tion. Vital  Speeches  of  the  Day  con- 
tains a  very  mteresting  discussion  on  in- 
flation by  A.  Bruce  Johnson,  associate 
professor,  University  of  West  Florida,  at 
Pensacola. 

This  speech  offers  a  very  interesting 
discussion  of  the  problems  of  Inflation 
and  suggests  a  new,  generally  over- 
looked solution.  The  author  proposes  to 
transfer  the  store  of  value,  or  standard 
of  deferred  payments,  function  of  money 
to  contractual  instruments;  this  would 
leave  money  with  only  a  single  function, 
that  of  a  medium  of  current  exchange. 

In  an  age  when  inflation  is  the  most 
serious  threat  to  our  security  as  a  Na- 
tion, it  is  well  to  consider  all  the  alter- 
natives. The  speech  provides  very  inter- 
esting reading  and  it  deserves  careful 
consideration. 

lMn,ATioif  Akd  Monet  IfABXXTS  To 
Debattcr  the  Cttrkenct 
(By  A.  Bruce  Johnson) 

In  his  syndicated  coliunn  Art  BueHwald 
onn  asked  his  readers,  "Where  does  the  wonl 
Inflation  come  from?"  Answer:  In  1887  there 
was  a  bar  and  grill  owner  In  San  Franclaoo 
Quned  Qeorge  Inflation.  One  day  be  f aUad  to 
Kcelve  a  shipment  of  booee  frtHn  the  Baat. 
Stooe  tbe  demand  for  booee  was  great. 
G«arge  Inflation  decided  to  charge  16  oents 
for  a  shot  of  whiskey.  Instead  of  the  standanl 
10  oents.  He  also  made  the  rtiot  glass  smaUer. 
"Hill  did  not  stop  his  customan  troai  buying 
booae,  so  he  raised  the  price  to  30  cents,  then 
26  cents.  The  other  bars  In  San  VtaaclBeo 
Klsed  their  prices  acocMxUngly  and  wtaan 
their  customers  oomplalnad  ttM  other  bar 
uid  grUl  owners  would  say,  '31uns  It  (m  In- 
fl*ttan."  Thus  inflation  soon  became  a  part 
of  the  Engllflih  langnage. 

Bochwtfd's  second  queatioa  was.  "Why  Is 


everyone  so  fascinated  by  Inflation?  Answer: 
Because  there  are  so  many  things  that  you 
can  do  with  It.  You  can  hold  It;  you  can  turn 
It  around;  you  can  spiral  It;  you  can  send  it 
Blcy  high;  you  can  let  It  get  out  of  hand;  you 
can  try  to  curb  It;  restrain  It;  stop  It;  and 
during  feeding  boiirs,  you  can  go  to  the  bank 
and  watch  it  eat  up  your  savings. 

Inflation  certainly  eats  Into  purchasing 
power  of  flxed  monetary  assets  and  fixed  In- 
comes, and  we  can  do  many  things  with  In- 
flation— Including  put  a  stop  to  it— tf  we  are 
willing  to  pay  the  cost. 

But  before  considering  what  can  be  done 
to  stop,  or  at  least  cxutall  Inflation,  perhiqjs 
we  should  insure  we  know  the  definition  of 
Inflation.  Mr.  Art  Buchwald.  not  being  an 
economist,  can  be  excused  for  his  erroneous 
definition  of  infiatlon;  unfortunately,  the 
mistake  he  has  made  is  the  same  mistake 
some  economists  and  high  level  public  of- 
ficials make.  George  Inflation  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1887  raised  the  price  of  a  shot  of 
whisky,  not  because  of  inflation  but  because 
of  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  whisky.  Im- 
balances In  supply  demand  conditions  will, 
under  free  market  conditions,  correct  them- 
selves over  time.  The  sharp  rise  in  food  prices 
recently  Is  not  so  much  due  to  inflation  as 
mis-management  by  government  through 
negotiating  increased  exp<nt8  <rf  grain  with- 
out first  dismantling  agriculture  support 
programs  designed  to  restrict  production  of 
food. 

In  other  words,  inflation  is  not  a  price  rise 
due  to  temporary  shortages  In  supply  or  in- 
creases in  demand,  nor  are  price  changes  due 
to  the  business  cycles.  Inflation  is  a  mone- 
tary phenomenon  whoee  root  cause  is  an 
excess  of  money  and  credit  in  the  economic 
body.  Infiatlon  is  a  long-run  rise  in  the  gen- 
eral level  of  all  prices. 

It  is  Important  that  these  distinctions  be 
kept  separate.  In  this  sense,  the  term  bottle- 
neck Inflation  is  a  misnomer  because  the 
price  rise  referred  to  is  not  due  to  inflation 
but  a  temporary  shortage  in  supply.  If  in- 
flation exists  and  the  economy  Is  on  the  wp- 
swlng  of  the  business  cycle,  prices  and  ta- 
tereet  rates  will  rise  and  the  portion  attalbu- 
table  to  inflation  and  the  portion  to  the  cycle 
cannot  be  determined  ao<Jiu^tely.  The  point 
however  is.  there  is  a  distinction  and  it 
should  be  recognized  conceptually. 

Why  do  we  suffer  frtmi  toflatlon?  The  an- 
swers are  legion  but  perhape  they  can  be 
categorlased  In  three  broad  frameworks:  1)  A 
group  of  economists  whom  I  refer  to  as  Neo- 
Keynesians.  who  think  that  money  Is  Im- 
portant, but  not  very  Important,  have  been 
advisors  to  Presidents  and  Congressmen  too 
long.  2)  Excessive  credit  creation,  and  3)  A 
failure  of  the  Congress  to  comply  with  a  con- 
stitutional provision  requiring  them  to  reg- 
ulate the  value  of  money.  Let  us  consider 
these  three  points. 

Who  are  the  Neo-Keynealans?  "We  are,"  as 
Milton  Friedman  says,  "all  Keyneaians"  to  a 
degree,  for  we  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
John  M.  Keynes  and  his  ISM  book.  The  Gen- 
eral Theory.  Neo-Keynesians  in  contrast  to 
plain  economists  seem  to  forget  Keynes  was 
writing  during  the  great  depression  and  pre- 
scribed a  government  interventionist  ap- 
proach into  the  private  sector  to  bolster  ag- 
gregate demand.  To  a  Meo-Kejmeslan  a  gov- 
ernment dollar  in  the  iiMome  stream  is  no 
different  than  a  private  Investment  dollar. 
They  seem  to  forget  The  General  Theory  was 
^>eaklng  to  a  closed  economy.  The  Neo-Key- 
neslan  attitude  toward  debt  Is  the  size  of 
Federal  Debt  Is  not  too  Important  for  "we 
owe  it  to  ourselves."  Fiscal  policy  Is  much 
more  Important  than  monetary  policy.  Maln- 
t&imng  the  optimum  level  of  aggregate  de- 
mand is  of  overriding  importance,  full  em- 
ployment (whatever  that  means)  shall  be 
attained  by  adjusting,  or  ftne  tuning  ag- 
gregate demand  through  fiscal  policy.  The 


Neo-Keyneslans  take  the  position  that  at  the 
level  of  full  employment  price  stability  Is  a 
norm,  free  reserves  of  the  banldng  system 
will  not  be  monetized,  therefore  monetary 
I)ollcy  is  not  too  important.  Inflation,  if  it 
occurs  Is  a  cost-push  phenomena;  correct  it 
with  wage-price  controls. 

Dr.  John  Exter,  speaking  recently  in  Pensa- 
cola. took  his  degree  in  economics  from  Har- 
vard University  some  30  years  ago.  He  said 
he  had  not  succumbed  to  the  Neo-Keynesian 
attitude  because  he  Is  so  constituted  he  calls 
a  spade  a  spade.  He  is  a  classmate  of  Paul 
Samuelson  and  knows  economics  as  Walter 
Heller  and  Arthur  Okun.  It  is  his  view  that 
members  of  the  school  of  thought  I  am  call- 
ing Neo-Keyneslans  (Exter  called  them  Key- 
neslans)  are  Intellectually  arrogant.  Perhaps 
that  Is  too  harsh,  but  certainly  they  are  in- 
terventionists. 

The  second  reason  for  Inflation,  excessive 
credit  creation  stems  from  the  fact  that 
budget  deflclts  during  periods  of  fuU  em- 
ployment Induce  overly  expansive  monetary 
policy  and  the  fact  that  there  Is  little  or  no 
deterrent  against  government  resorting  to 
printing  press  dollars,  government  gains  from 
inflation. 

To  visualize  the  process  of  credit  and  mon- 
ey creation  I  will  draw  on  one  of  Dr.  E;xter's 
analogies.  Imagine  an  Inverted  pyramid  that 
can  grow.  The  upside  down  pinnacle  holds 
the  credit  base — the  substance  upon  which 
the  upper  portion  of  the  pyramid  rests;  the 
upper  portion  contains  paper  lOU's.  A  nation 
under  a  gold  standard  has  gold  as  its  credit 
base;  the  number  of  paper  lOU's  that  fill  the 
upper  portion  of  the  inverted  pyramid  are 
limited  by  a  flxed  ratio  of  credit  to  gold:  and 
the  paper  lOU's  can  be  converted  to  gold  on 
demand.  Under  a  gold  standard — gold  pro- 
vides a  bench-mark  estimate  of  value  and  a 
limit  to  the  number  of  lOU's  a  nation  can 
print  or  allow  to  be  printed.  Gold  acts  here 
as  a  bridle  on  a  horse.  It  prevents  galloping 
inflation.  It  prevents  creation  of  excessive 
lOU's  (checking  accounts)  to  finance  fed- 
eral budget  deflclts  and  excess  credit  expan- 
sion. Because  of  its  restraining  Influence, 
gold  U  referred  to  by  the  Neo-Keyneslans  as 
a  "barbarous  relic." 

The  flrst  break-down  In  the  gold  standard 
came  m  1922  when  the  great  nations  agreed 
to  a  gold  exchange  standard.  In  addition 
to  gold  as  a  credit  base  in  the  small  end  of 
the  pyramid,  nations  could  also  Include  some 
paper,  lOU's  of  trading  partners:  such  as 
pounds,  francs,  marks,  escudos,  etc. 

In  the  1960's.  In  the  United  States,  the  gold 
base  for  domestic  credit  expansion  was  en- 
tirely elimiuated  when  the  Congress  repealed 
the  law  that  Federal  Reserve  Notes  (•  bills 
Issued)  required  a  25  per  cent  gold  reserve 
and  when  they  also  eliminated  the  26  per 
cent  gold  base  against  commercial  bank 
reserves.  With  this  action  the  lOU's  (credit) 
of  the  U.S.  became  what  John  Kxter  calls 
"lOU  Nothings."  There  was  now  no  limit  to 
the  creation  of  credit  and  money  for  the 
base  Itself  became  paper.  U.S.  Government 
bonds  and  bills.  The  {^ramid  could  grow 
continuously  so  long  as  holders  and  creatora 
of  lOU's  could  pass  them  to  others. 

How  is  the  credit  base  expanded?  Text 
books  call  the  process  open  market  opera- 
tions— by  the  Federal  Beserve  "purchasing" 
goverxunent  securities — usually  bills — in  the 
open  market.  TTie  wcn^ls  "purchase  govern- 
ment securities"  Is  a  mls-nomer.  The  money 
represented  by  the  Feds  check  when  it  buys 
government  securities  doesn't  come  from 
taxes,  it  doesn't  come  from  Reserve  Bank 
earnings,  nor  is  it  borrowed.  The  money 
represented  by  the  check  Is  created  by  the 
stroke  of  a  pen.  The  check,  in  any  event, 
ends  up  as  a  deposit  In  a  bank  or  banks. 
The  reserves  (credit  base)  of  the  commercial 
banlks  are  Increased  by  the  amount  of  the 
check.   Since  we   have  a   fractional   reserve 
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KBnfctng  systAin.  the  b«nka  can.  In  turn,  luue 
more  of  their  own  lOXT*  I.e.,  create  checking 
accounts  for  customers  and  thus  create  more 
money.  The  pyramid  grows  with  the  weakest 
holders  of  new  lOU's  being  added  to  Its  top. 
Excessive  paper  In  the  system  causes  the 
value  of  that  paper,  I.e..  money  to  fall  In  re- 
lation to  goods  and  aervloes — that  Is  mflatlon. 
The  Neo-KeyneaUna  refer  to  a  l  percent 
to  a  percMxt  rate  ot  Inflation  as  no  inflaaon: 
a  spade  la  a  apade,  any  rate  of  Inflation  la  In- 
flation. Tliey  also  mls-uae  the  word  "borrow" 
In  reference  to  methods  of  financing  public 
debt  necessary  to  service  deficits  in  budgets. 
If  tax  revenues  accruing  to  the  Treasury  are 
InsufBclent  to  meet  government  spending 
outUys.  the  Treasury  Issues  lOU's  called 
Oovemment  Bonds.  If  you  or  I,  the  private 
sector,  buy  these  borrowing  instruments  this 
Is  true  government  borrowing  for  our  com- 
mand over  reeources  Is  transferred  to  the 
federal  government — there  Is  no  Increase  In 
aggregate  demand.  But  suppose  you  and  I, 
representing  the  private  sector,  refuse  to  buy 
these  bonds  for  one  reason  or  another.  Fur- 
ther suppose  the  banks  are  loaned  up.  I.e., 
have  no  free  reservea.  This  Is  no  deterrent  to 
further  credit  creaUon.  Through  open  market 
operations  the  Federal  Beserve  can  literally 
giix  reserves  to  the  commercial  bank  who  in 
turn  swap  tbla  gift,  on  a  multiple  basis,  for 
the  newly  Issued  Treasury  Bonds:  the  banks 
add  the  bonds  to  their  total  assets  and  credit 
the  Federal  Oovemment  with  checking  ac- 
counu  of  the  same  dollar  amount.  These 
newly  created  checking  accounts  are  then 
used  to  pay  government  expenses.  Newly 
created  government  debt  has  been  monetized 
Printing  press  doUan  have  been  created.  If 
excess  demand  already  exists  In  the  economy 
thU  debt  nwnetlxatlon.  In  contra-dlsUnctlon 
to  teal  borrowing.  Is  purely  Inflationary.  It  Is 
In  this  sense  that  overly  expansive  fiscal 
policy  can  breed  overly  expansive  monetary 
policy.  Qovemment  obligations  have  to  be 
paid  whether  or  not  said  payment  expand 
the  money  supply. 

The  foregoing  raises  the  question  why 
monetlzatlon  of  federal  debt  may  become 
necessary  even  When  inflationary.  I  would 
suggest  the  first  reason  U  because  "potential" 
groes  national  product  as  used  with  the  f  uU 
employment  budget  concept  Is  not  potential, 
rather.  It  Is  outside  tbe  production  posslblll- 
tlee  curve  In  tbe  never-never  land  of  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  as  it  were.  Tbe  long-rxm  real 
growth  rate  of  the  economy  has  not  been  as 
high  as  4.4  percent  anntiaUy,  the  currently 
used  expectation.  It  la  closer  to  the  3J>  per- 
cent rate  previously  used  at  the  anchor  year 
105S.  Oross  Tiftymmi  product  In  constant  1A68 
doUan  was,  9440  l>UUon  In  mid-year  195S 
when  tbe  full  employment  budget  s\irplus 
was  sero.  Projecting  this  $440  MUlon  doUar 
OWP  at  a  reasonably  expected  growth  rate  of 
3.5  percent  per  annum  yielded  a  potential 
ONP  in  mid-lBT3  of  Vno.9  billion.  As  pro- 
jected by  the  Council  c(  Boonomlc  Advlsora 
at  tbe  higher  rate,  potential  ONP  was  s\ip- 
posed  to  be  9830  blllKw.  At  tbe  given  potnt  In 
time  this  level  of  fflVP  sppean  not  to  be 
sustainable,  even  If  attainable.  The  difference 
between  tbe  $830  billion  estimate  and  the 
more  realistic  $789.8  bllllan  estimate  U  $30.4 
blUlon  in  1B58  dollars,  or  $M.l  billion  m  cur- 
rent 1972  dollan.  Therefore,  real  "full  em- 
ployment" may  be  far  below  ONP  eetlmates 
of  government  plannen. 

This  Is  to  say.  on  tbe  basis  of  the  foregoing 
"gueesttmate"  of  tbe  level  of  "full  employ- 
ment" if  there  were  no  gap  In  ONP  on  the 
basis  of  the  above  approach,  using  the 
"gueestimaite'*  cS  tbe  Council  of  Economic 
Advtsora  at  tbe  same  point  In  time  there 
would  be  a  gap  of  some  $44.1  billion.  This 
would,  in  torn  Jnsttfy  larger  budget  deficits. 
Tbe  science  of  eoonomics  is  not  so  exact. 
Tha  inflationary  exoenends  of  recent  yean 
would  suggest  prudence  through  underes- 
timating rather  than  overestimating  poten- 
tial ONP. 


Or  to  restate  the  foregoing  another  way, 
if  government  spending  is  authorized  at  the 
high  level  such  that  it  would  be  matched 
by  tax  revenues  if  tbe  eoonomy  were  at  tbe 
"potential"  level,  but  the  "potential"  level  is 
not  sustainable,  it  is  obvious  -  continuous 
budget  deficits  will  occur.  Experience  since 
1960  seems  to  Justify  this  conclusion. 

Regardless  of  how  financed,  raids  of  tbe 
Treasury  into  tbe  money  marlietB  tend  to 
drive  Interest  rates  up  and  crowd-out  pri- 
vate bidders.  The  higher  interest  rates  in- 
duce the  Federal  Reserve  to  expand  the 
money  base  which  has,  in  recent  years  at 
least,  resulted  in  a  multiple  expansion  of  the 
money  supply  at  average  rates  in  excess  of 
3.5  per  cent  annually.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  this  i£  that  the  barometer  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  of  Oovemors  has  used  for 
open  market  operations  has  been  "money 
market  conditions."  in  true  Neo-Keyneslan 
style,  with  little  or  no  attention  to  changes 
in  monetary  aggregates.  Hopefully  this  pol- 
icy Is  now  changing.  But  to  the  extent  the 
commercial  banks  absorb  reserves  by  "buy- 
ing" the  newly  created  bonds  or  bills,  federal 
debt  is  monetized  and  government  obliga- 
tions are  paid  with  "printing  press"  check- 
ing accounts,  i.e.,  dollars. 

For  the  remaining  reasons  why  a  govern- 
ment may  resort  to  inflationary  measures, 
or  "Issue  money"  the  work  of  Phillip  Cagan 
is  pertinent.  If  a  government  cannot  fully 
finance  its  expenditures  either  from  directly 
levied  tax  revenues,  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress, or  real  borrowing  it  has  two  back- 
door avenues  open  to  it,  It  can  (1)  Impose 
an  unleglslated  tax  (whiqh  should  be  uncon- 
stitutional) on  cash  balances  by  monetizing 
debt,  or  "issuing  money,"  (2)  increase  real 
governmental  revenue  as  a  by-product  of  ( 1 ) 
because  a  rise  in  the  price  level  reduces  the 
real  value  of  the  total  indebtedness.  These 
will  t>e  referred  to  as  (a)  the  unleglslated  tax 
effect  and  (b)  the  wealth  effect,  respectively. 
It  would  be  well  to  remember  tbe  legal  dis- 
tinction here  between  appropriation  authori- 
zations to  spend  va  authorizations  to  tax. 
The  mechanics  of  Imposing  the  unleglslated 
tax  is  the  same  as  monetlzatlon  of  debt  but 
here  the  frame  of  reference  is  associated  with 
law  because  only  the  Congress,  under  Con- 
stitutional provisions,  has  the  right  to  Im- 
pose taxes  upon  the  people.  Thus,  in  this 
sense  monetary  manipulations,  which  oper- 
ate as  silently  as  a  ship-in-the-nigbt,  can 
circumvent  law.  Through  such  measures,  the 
government,  the  public  sector,  can  increase 
its  share  of  tbe  pie  of  Oross  National  Product 
at  the  expense  of  tbe  private  sector  by  simul- 
taneously increasing  real  revenue  and  re- 
ducing the  real  value  ((hough  not  nominal 
value)  of  its  indebtedness. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  government 
gains  from  inflation  when  income  tax  rates 
on  nominal  Income  remain  constant.  As  nom- 
inal income  of  persons  rl«es  while  real  Inocaie 
remains  constant,  tax  payers  are  continu- 
ously thrown  into  higher  tax  brackets.  Under 
a  progressive  income  tax  system  real  income 
to  the  government  is .  continuously  aug- 
mented as  tax  rates  are  not  defiated  at  a  rate 
commensurate  with  the  rate  of  Inflation  of 
the  yardstick,  the  dollar.  So-called  "fiscal 
dividends"  as  propagandized  by  tbe  Neo- 
Keyneeians  have  been  proven  to  be  another 
mirage  of  that  school. 

What  might  be  done  to  Improve  the  situa- 
tion? Mcxiey  serves  two  basic  functions.  (1) 
as  a  medium  of  exchange  and  (2)  as  a  stand- 
ard of  deferred  payments  or  store  of  value. 
Obviously,  during  periods  of  Inflatlmi  money 
cannot  perform  Its  second  fxmction,  as  a 
store  of  value.  I  would  recommend  that  we 
take  away  from  the  doUW:  Its  store  of  value 
or  measure  of  deferred  payments  function 
and  transfer  this  function  to  legal  instru- 
ments, contracts. 
But  to  do  this  requires  successful  c(»n- 


munlcatlon   with   the   le0&l   profession   and 
law  makere. 

Consider  the  legal  framework  in  relation- 
ship to  the  monetary  uhit.  the  dollar.  In 
law  a  "dollar  Is  a  dollar"  regardless  of  the 
time  periods  Involved  or  the  intensity  of 
interim  Inflation.  The  Judicial  system's  fail- 
ure to  recognize  the  economic  reality  that 
the  vtklue  of  money  does  in  fact  change  over 
time  is  equivalent  to  lega]  fiction.  If  general 
Judicial  note  of  this  real  world  condition  to 
not  recognized  how  can  eQual  Jucrtiice  under 
law  prevail  with  respect  to  monetary  Judg- 
ments? An  underetandlng  of  this  attitude  is 
made  mcH'e  difficult  in  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  the  maker  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Is  directed 
by  the  U.S.  Constitution  not  only  to  "coin 
money"  but  to  "regulate  the  value  thereof." 

Rightly  or  wrongly  as  to  choice  of  method, 
the  Congress  until  1933  did  attempt  to  com- 
ply with  Constitutional  reqvarements  by  peg- 
ging the  dollar  to  gold.  Once  Congress  as- 
sumes a  responsibility  provided  for  under  the 
Constitution,  thereafter  Congress  has  no 
right  of  choice.  It  must  carry  on  said  respon- 
sibility. To  change  the  "rule  of  the  game"  In 
mid-stream  has  the  same  effect  as  amending 
tbe  Constitution,  by  default.  To  amend  the 
Constitution  is  not  the  prerogative  of  the 
Congress:  "Tbe  provisions  of  these  solemn 
instruments  are  not  advisory,  or  mere  sug- 
gestions of  what  would  be  fit  and  proper  but 
commands  (in  law)  which  must  be 
obeyed — .  '  In  1933,  when  it  was  made  illegal 
for  citizens  to  own  gold,  the  gold  standard 
for  domestic  purposes  was  abolished.  This 
action  Is  within  the  prerogative  of  the  Con- 
gress. However,  the  Congress  did  not  at  the 
same  time  provide  for  aoy  other  method  to 
"regulate  the  value  thereof,"  and  this  omis- 
sion is  not  within  the  powere  of  the  Con- 
gress. If  the  draftere  of  the  Constitution  rec- 
ognized InsUblllty  of  th«  monetary  unit  In 
the  sense  of  Inflation  and  deflation.  In  con- 
tradistinction to  Adam  Seoith'B  higgling  and 
Jiggling  of  prioes,  why  then  have  the  people 
and  the  legal  profession  permitted  Congress 
to  default  under  the  Constitutional  man- 
date? This  aspect  of  reestablishing  a  proper 
framework  of  law,  whll#  purely  legal,  re- 
quires the  assistance  of  economists  in  tbe 
promotion  of  communioation  and  under- 
standing both  among  and  between  the  sepa- 
rate professions. 

Reference  Is  now  made  to  a  method  that 
Congress  could  choose  to  "regulate  the  value 
thereof,"  i.e.,  the  value  of  money.  One  can 
regulate  value  if  he  explicitly  recognizes  any 
changes  In  the  yardstick  by  which  said  value 
is  measured.  The  choice  o(  the  method  herein 
propoaed  raises  the  two  main  questions  of 
(a)  the  legal  necessity  and  (b)  the  economic 
wisdc«n  of  relieving  the  dollar  of  Its  function 
as  a  standard  of  deferred  payments  and  tbe 
transfer  of  this  function,  to  obligatlonal  in- 
struments. Thus  regulating  the  value  of 
money  entails  a  legal  afllrmatlon  that  the 
yardstick,  the  ratio  of  nominal  dollars  to 
real  valne,  can  and  doea  change  over  time. 
Economists  generally  recognize  this.  If  this 
Is  recognized  any  argument  that  the  dollar 
serves  as  a  store  of  value,  or  standard  of 
deferred  payments  beooues  a  redvuctlo  ad 
absurdum.  It  would  follow  logically,  that 
fulfillment  of  any  contracts  should  consider 
whether  or  not  the  yardstick  used  has 
changed  Its  dimensions  over  the  life  ot  the 
contract.  If  so,  adjustments  would  seem  in 
order,  \je.,  adjustment  of  nominal  d<dlar 
terms  ol  the  contract  to  real  value 
terms  by  use  of  a  price  index,  such  as  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  Th«s  a  constancy  at 
value  in  rtliw.harging  obligations  (deferred 
payments)  ootUd  be  maintained  as  thoo^ 
the  purchasing  power  of  tbe  dollar  bad  not 
changed,  when  In  fact  It  had  cliaoged. 

The  monetary  unit,  the  dollar,  would  then 
become  recognized  as  performing  only  its 
primary  function,  that  ctf  a  meditmi  of  ex- 
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change.  If  from  <nie  time  period  to  another 
there  occurred  a  change  In  the  purchasing 
power  ot  the  dollar  in  terms  of  real  goods 
and  services,  the  change  would  be  compen- 
sated for  by  adjusting  the  n<Mnlnal  dollar 
terms  of  the  obligation.  It  might  be  said 
that  under  such  conditions  the  economy 
would  be  operating  with  phantom  stable 
prices. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  well  to  note 
this  proposal  is  certainly  not  new.  One  of 
the  first  economists  to  propose  "an  authori- 
tative standard  of  purchasing  power  Inde- 
pendent of  the  currency"  was  Alfred  Mar- 
shall, who  said:  "I  shall  argue — that  the 
only  effective  remedy — is  to  be  sought  In  re- 
lieving the  currency  of  the  duty,  which  it  is 
not  fit  to  perform,  of  acting  as  a  standard 
of  value—."  What  Is  new.  is  that  this  plan 
encompasses  all  types  of  long  term  obliga- 
tlonal arrangements,  non-retnMCtlve,  and 
that  it  be  made  effective  not  as  a  recom- 
mendation but  required  by  law.  However, 
upon  completion  <rf  a  contract,  terms  could 
be  modified  by  mutual  assent  of  parties  con- 
cerned; freedom  of  individual  Initiative 
would  not  be  vl<dated.  The  type  of  law  en- 
visioned would  foster  economic  Justice  and 
promote  the  free  enterprise  system.  The  legal 
necessity  thus  derives  from  Justice  consid- 
erations In  that  all  members  of  society,  at 
whatever  level,  would  be  protected  in  con- 
tractual arrangements  against  unearned 
lasses  or  gains  attributable  to  Infiatlon  (de- 
flation). This  type  of  law  would  tend  to  re- 
move types  of  Institutional  constraints  that 
led  to  wage-price  controls  that  were  Imposed 
on  the  economy  August  15,  1971. 
Finally,  may  I  quote  from  John  M.  Keynes: 
"Lenin  is  said  to  have  declared  that  the 
best  way  to  destroy  the  CaplUllstlc  System 
Is  to  debauch  the  currency — ^Lenln  was  cer- 
tainly right.  There  Is  no  subtler,  no  surer 
means  of  overturning  the  existing  basis  of 
society  other  than  to  debauch  the  currency. 
The  process  engages  aU  the  hidden  forces 
of  economic  law  on  the  side  of  destruction; 
and  does  It  In  a  manner  in  which  not  one 
man  In  a  million  Is  able  to  diagnose." 


HONORS  FOR  CONGRESSMAN 
CTLAUDE  PKHHER 

(Mr.  SIKTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rscord  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Pepper)  recently  received  deserved 
recognition  In  his  home  city  of  Miami. 
In  two  events,  awards  were  given  by 
Miami  organizations  for  outstanding 
service  by  Mr.  Pepper  to  his  constitu- 
ents and  for  mankind  during  his  years 
of  distinguished  service  in  the  Congress. 

On  February  24,  Claude  was  awarded 
the  America-Israel  Friendship  Bronze 
MedaUlrai  Award  by  tbe  American  Miz- 
rachi  Women  during  their  Florida  cbim- 
dl  Conference  in  Miami  Beach. 

This  award  exemplifies  the  work 
Claude  has  done  on  behalf  of  better 
relations  between  this  Nation  and  Israel 
and  is  well  deserved. 

On  March  13,  Claude  and  his  wife. 
Mildred,  were  Jointly  honored  by  being 
named  Man  of  the  Year  by  the  Miami 
Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mrs.  Pepper  was  Included  in  the  award 
because,  as  was  explained  by  the  cham- 
ber official  Arthur  Courshon  "Mildred 
runs  the  Pepper  family . " 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  both  Mildred 
Mid  Clause  richly  deserve  this  addition- 


al recognition  for  the  work  and  sacrifice 
in  public  service  beginning  in  1929  has 
entailed. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  his  good  friends 
in  Dade  County,  in  Florida  and  in  the 
Nation  in  applauding  Claude  and  Mildred 
Pepper. 

I  enclose  clippings  which  further  de- 
scribe the  awards  from  the  Miami  Sun 
Reporter  of  February  21  and  from  the 
Miami  Herald  of  March  21: 

[From  the  Sun-Reporter,  Feb.  21, 1974) 
PXPPER  Recxivxs  Awaxd 

Mre.  Alfred  Flnkelsteln.  president  of  the 
Florida  Council  of  Anaerlcan  MtBrrtohl 
Women,  announces  the  anmiai  all  day  con- 
ference on  Sunday,  in  the  French  Room  of 
the  Fontalnbleau  Hotel,  Inviting  the  entire 
community. 

Mrs.  Leo  Oster  and  Mrs.  Morris  Zellner, 
chairmen  of  the  conference,  have  planned 
the  aft«rnoon  session  from  1  to  4:30  pjn. 
Films  will  be  shown  and  Mre.  Alfred  Stone, 
Council  coordinator  and  national  vice- 
president,,  will  moderate  the  plenary  sessions 
with  panelists  from  the  Women's  Division 
of  the  Greater  Miami  Jewish  Federation  to- 
gether with  the  local  Mlzrachl  Women  men- 
tioned above  Including  M«.  Fred  Wang, 
Council  Membership  Chairman.  From  the 
Federation  there  wUl  be  Mre.  Burton  Levey, 
Immediate  past  president,  and  Mre.  Sol  lan- 
dau, vice-president  and  head  of  the  educa- 
tion department.  From  Mlzrachl  Women's 
naUonal  roster  there  will  also  be  a  prominent 
personality.  There  will  be  a  stimulating 
question  and  answer  period. 

Climaxing  the  afternoon  will  be  the  for- 
mal dinner  in  the  same  French  Room  at  7 
p.m.,  at  which  the  Hon.  Claude  Pepper  will  be 
presented  with  the  American-Israel  Friend- 
ship Bronze  Medallion  Award  by  none  other 
than  Richard  (Dick)  Stone,  Secretary  of 
State,  who  was  the  flrat  Florida  recipient 
of  this  coveted  award  three  years  ago. 

I  From  the  Mlanrt  Herald.  Mar.  21.  1974) 

Both  Peppebs  Ake  Chamber's  "Man  of  the 

Ykak" 

(By  John  McDermott) 

It  took  38  yeare  of  being  married  for  IT.S. 
Rep.  Claude  Pepper  to  find  out  that  his  wife, 
MUdred,  runs  his  famUy— and  bis  life  In  Con- 
gress. 

But  he  found  out  for  sure  Wednesday  night 
at  the  Diplomat  Hotel  In  Hallandale.  The 
occasion  was  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Miami 
Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  a  unique  ciUtion,  the  veteran  Demo- 
cratic congressman,  from  Dade's  14th  dis- 
trict, and  his  wife  were  named  recipients  of 
the  Chamber's  "Man  of  the  Year "  award. 
Pepper's  flret  term  in  Congress  began  In  1929 
He  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  193'5. 

Arthur  Courahon,  Miami  Beach  banker  and 
a  top  finance  official  In  the  Democratic  Party, 
told  the  dinner  guests,  "I  know  who  really 
runs  the  world  .  .  .  who  runs  the  Pepper  fam- 
Uy ...  It's  MUdred." 

Courshon,  with  toiigue  in  cheek,  said  Mil- 
dred "had  good  Judgment  untu  she  made  a 
mistake— a  mistake  that  began  the  moment 
she  decided  to  marry  Claude."  They  were 
married  in  1936. 

He  referred  to  the  73-year-old  Pepper,  as 
"the  fellow  who  works  for  MUdred." 

The  crowd  applauded  enthusiastically. 

Courshon  recited  some  of  the  highlights 
of  Pepper's  colorful  past.  Including  his  role 
as  a  "sounding  board"  for  the  late  President 
Franklin  Delano  Rooaevelt. 

He  also  said  that  Pepper  was  "a  tT|»n 
ahead  of  his  time"  for  having  sponsored  na- 
tional health  Insurance  in  the  1940e  and  ?or 
expreciBing  views  that  aU  Americans  are  cre- 
ated e^ual — ^he  was  "color  blind." 

CoHNhon  haUed  Pepper  for  having  made 
an  Imprint  not  only  in  Dade  County  and  tbe 


nation,  but  throughout  the  world  during  his 
yeare  in  Washington. 

The  chamber  presented  the  Peppere  with 
an  ln4>resslonl6tlc  portrait  of  themselves, 
painted  by  Tony  Scornavacca. 

President  Nixon  sent  a  telegram  saying, 
"Pat  and  I  wholeheartedly  share  in  the 
Chamber's  admiration  and  affection." 

The  President  added  that  the  Chamber's 
tribute  to  Pepper's  yeare  of  public  service 
"refiects  sentiments  that  are  echoed  by  all  of 
those  who  have  followed  your  remarkable  ca- 
reer." 

Barton  Ooldberg,  president  of  Jefferson 
National  Bank,  was  instaUed  as  the  new 
Chamber  president.  He  succeeds  president 
James  McDonald. 

Also  sworn,  In  at  the  6Sd  anniversary  din- 
ner were  vice  presidents  Leon  Manne.  Jay 
Jason,  Jim  Wade,  Larry  Abermon  and  Bob 
Frehllng. 


NORMAN  ALLEN  IS  LEGEND  AMONG 
KENTUCKY  JOURNALISTS 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
expression  "gentleman  of  the  press"  is 
used,  there  is  no  more  apt  reference  thsm 
to  an  old  friend  of  mine.  Norman  Allen 
of  Prestonsburg.  Recently  the  Ashland 
Dally  Independent  wrote  a  profile  of  Nor- 
man, and  I  think  a  reading  of  the  profile 
will  back  up  my  comment.  Norman  says 
what  he  thinks,  and  he  is  a  pretty  clear 
thinker — an  attribute  which  could  be 
given  to  many  of  our  eastern  Kentucky 
journalists.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the 
article  about  Norman  Allen,  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Floyd  County  Times,  in  the 
Record: 

[From  the  Ashland  (Ky.)  DaUy  Independent 

Mar.  31.  1974] 

Alxen  Is  Legend  Among  KEirrtrcKY 

Jottenalibts 

(By  Ourney  Johnson) 

Pmstonsbubc. — On  his  desk  siU  a  poster- 
picture  of  an  old  hound  dog  scrambling  over 
a  barbed  wire  fence.  It  bears  a  Walt  Whitman 
quote : 

"From  this  hour,  freedom!  Oolng  where  I 
like,  my  own  master  .  . 

The  desk,  which  is  a 'legend  in  itseU,  be- 
longs to  Norman  Allen,  owner  and  editor  of 
the  Floyd  County  Times. 

He  has  been  the  editor  of  the  weekly  news- 
paper for  47  years.  Last  week's  edition  was 
Volume  XLVI.  No.  14.  That  means  Norman 
AUen  has  put  out  the  Floyd  County  Times 
2,392    times. 

"I  wrote  the  whole  first  edition  by  hand- 
that  was  In  1927— because  I  didn't  have  a 
typewriter."    Allen   said    with   a   smUe. 

Norman  Allen  and  his  Floyd  County  "Times 
span  almost  a  half  century.  When  be  started 
his  newsp^)er  Prestonsburg  was  a  little  town 
of  about  1.200  people  spread  out  over  four  or 
five  blocks.  It  has  now  grown  into  a  thriving 
little  community  of  about  4,7u0. 

And.  Allen  probably  knows  most  of  them 
People  walk  In  off  tbe  street  to  paas  the  time 
of  day,  discuss  fishing  or  maybe  the  unfor- 
tunate passing  of  an  old  friend. 
*J^'  ^  •^"^rtima  stope  by  to  remind  him 
that '  Norman,  you  forgot  our  ad  this  week  " 
He  rummages  through  the  papere  on  bis  desk 
and  admits  that  he  did  leave  it  out  The  ad- 
verttser  nods  his  head  and  politely  adds 
■Wen.  maybe  you^U  think  of  it  next  time  " ' 

Norman  Allen  seems  to  never  take  his  hat 
off.  His  ocdorfui.  quiet  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  life— with  "going  fishing"  as  a  prin- 
cipal solution— has  brought  him  wide  respect 
among  Bluegrass  Journalists. 
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Ha  is  a  legend  In  Ms  own  rl^bt.  Norman 
Allen  stories  are  XxAA  tbrougbout  Sastem 
Kentucky  and  tbe  entire  state. 

One  stor;  about  lals  perpetxially  cluttered 
desk,  which  Allen  will  only  concede  "might 
be  true,"  involves  a  birth  anno^cement  he 
Is  said  to  have  found  burled  beneath  a  pile 
of  paper. 

He  put  It  In  the  newspaper  and  a  few 
days  Uter  received  a  letter  from  a  Uttle  girl 
pointing  out  that  he  was  seveA  years  late 
on  her  birth  announcement. 

Several  stories  concern  his  deaf  dog,  Dal, 
who  died  about  five  years  ago.  When  Allen 
went  out  to  collect  the  news,  for  10  years, 
Dal  was  never  far  behind. 

"He  would  follow  anyplace  I  went.  If  a 
door  cracked  open,  he'd  go  Inside.  Ahd,  you 
know,  when  he  was  here  at  the  office,  h* 
insisted  on  lying  on  a  desk.  I  always  had 
an  office  dog.  but  after  Dal  died,  I  got  out  of 
the  dog  busmess." 

The  Floyd  Coimty  Times,  which  now  has 
a  circulation  of  8,300,  Is  respected  In  news- 
paper circles.  It  U  often  cited  as  a  principal 
source  of  research  on  Bastem  Kentucky  for 
the  past  40  years. 

A  newspaper  Is  no  better  than  Its  editorial 
policy.  AHen  has  taken  a  hard  stand  for  what 
he  thinks  is  right  and  he  has  done  It  with 
Integrity. 

"It's  always  been  my  practice  not  to  make 
any  difference  In  this  person  and  another. 
Everybody's  name  goee  In.  If  It  was  my  own 
son  his  name  would  go  in  with  the  rest. 

"I'm  a  Democrat  but  I  never  triad  to  toxte 
tny  political  views  on  the  people.  We  never 
supported  any  candidate  except  Bert  Combs 
for  governor.  We'ie  non -political.  I  have  my 
thinking' but  never  take  part  In  any  cam- 
palgna." 

His  joumallBm  has  always  been  strongly 
tempered  with  a  love  for  bis  native  Bastem 
Kentucky  and  Its  people.  The  issues  that 
have  raised  his  ardor  the  most  In  recant 
years  have  been  the  ones  that  have  'nad  the 
biggest  effect  on  his  country  and  people — 
strip  mining  and  welfare. 

"I'm  outspoken  on  things  I  feel  are  det- 
rimental to  the  county.  The  coal  people 
think  I'm  agalaaC  tb*m  due  to  my  strip  nune 
stand,  but  I  got  sense  enough  to  know  there 
wouldn't  be  much  here  without  coal.  The 
hUls,  forests  and  streams  should  be  pro- 
tected. There  shotUd  be  something  left  when 
the  coal  la  all  gone. 

"Any  industry  should  comply  with  the  law. 
We  have  some  responsible  coal  operators. 
Bastem  Kentucky  1b  not  dying.  The  only 
thing  that  can  kill  thif  country  is  to  destroy 
its  beauty,  its  streams  and  f'Oreets,  gut  It, 
and  leave  nothtng  in  Its  place." 

Concerning  welfare,  he  points  out  that 
"there's  the  aged  and  stek  and  some  people 
who  honestly  want  work  and  can't  get  it. 
The  gOTemment  Is  responsible  for  part  ot  it. 
People  saying  If  I  malce  so  much  they'll  cut 
me  off. 

"There's  hundreds  of  garden  plots  in  this 
county  that  haven't  been  disturbed.  If  the 
government  would  furnish  seed  and  tell  them 
'well  furnish  the  know  how  m  planting  and 
camilBg,'  It  would  restore  a  little  pride  and 
give  them  somethtng  to  do. 

"Diversity  of  industry  is  what  we're  need- 
ing. Coal  mimng  doesn't  give  enough  men 
Jobs — eepeclally  strip  nanlng." 

NewsiMHieiliig  has  been  Norman  Allen's  life 
for  the  past  SO  j—tn,  Mnee  that  first  job  with 
the  Big  Saatfy  Itowa  In  Loulaa. 

He  was  teerhing  en  eight  grades  in  a  one- 
room  school  near  Hneyevttle  when  he  got  into 
the  huiinMs.  He  «m  21 -years-old  and  had 
been  teaching  for  four  years,  sometimes  as 
many  as  W  pMiUla. 

"73Mht  wee  the  hardest  work  I  ever  did.  It 
was  the  only  job  I  ever  had  I  wasn't  sorry 
when  I  qwrt." 

"I  had  always  been  an  oMalvoroiM  reader 
and  got  to  thlnklac  th»t  I'd  like  to  be  able  to 
ezprees  myeelf  like  that.  I  was  working  m  m- 
■trlnger  for  the  ClDclnoatt  Poet  sad  Oourtar- 


Jovirnfd  when  the  Courier  hed  &n  epay  con- 
test. I  wrote  a  thing  on  the  Constitution  anid 
won  ttie  cohtest." 

M.  P.  Conley,  owner  of  the  Big  Sandy  News, 
saw  the  esaay,  liked  It.  -anci  Ivrcte  a  letter  to 
Allen  offering  him  a  Job. 

After  working  there  for  f^  yoar,  Allen  de- 
cided he  needed  some  education  In  Journal- 
ism. He  enrolled  in  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky as  a  special  student  and  stayed  one 
semester  before  getting  a  Jo»  on  the  Lexing- 
ton Leader  at  930  a  week. 

After  eight  a:ioiith8.  .be  was  state  editor 
and  homesick  for  Floyd  County. 

"My  father  and  some  people  wanted  me  to 
start  a  newspatwr  here,  so  Iti  192T  I  started 
the  Floyd  County  Times.  Mf  dad  got  about 
100  of  his  friends  out  l»i  the  county  to  sub- 
scribe to  it.  I  never  had  the  nerve  to  ask 
anybody  to  subscribe  to  a  paper  that  hadn't 
published  yet." 

That  Initial  publishing  venture  lasted  only 
eight  months.  Allen  built  the  paper's  circula- 
tion up  to  about  1. 100  and'  then  "a  bakery 
next  door  caught  fire  and  bvimed  us  out." 

"I  almost  got  out  o*  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness. We  didn't  have  a  cent  9t  insurance  and 
I  had  just  gotten  married  tnd  owed  for  all 
my  furniture." 

Although  the  Times  didn't  publish  for  a 
couple  of  months,  Allen  Came  back  and 
bought  the  rival  Preston^urg  Post  and 
merged   it   into  the  Floyd  County  Times. 

The  Times  was  onoe  again  off  and  running, 
publishing  continuously  unfll  the  1956  flood 
when  the  Big  Sandy  River '  forced  Allen  to 
miss  an  edition.  He  hasn't  missed  an  edition 
since.  Not  even  in  Februafjr  of  1973  when 
faulty  wiring  caused  a  fli*  which  gutted 
building  and  destroyed  much  of  his  modem 
offset  equipment. 

"I  edited  it  from  home  and  got  it  out  the 
next  week.  We  printed  two  weeks  like  that, 
didn't  miss  an  issue." 

In  reflecting  on  almost  I  half  a  century 
Allen  remembers  best  the  bloody  years  and 
the  depreaslon. 

"There  was  awhile  here  a  week  didn't  go 
by  that  we  didn't  have  at  least  one  murder. 
In  the  late  20s  and  30s  I'vei written  as  high 
as  five  in  one  week.  Isolation  caused  a  lot  of 
it.  There  were  no  roads  or  transportation. 
Boys  would  congregate  at  beer  Joints.  Every- 
body had  a  gun  on  his  hip.  One  common- 
wealth attorney  called  it  the  bloodiest  SoQ 
on  the  Western  hemisphere. 

"I've  made  a  living  and  educated  a  family. 
It  hasn't  always  been  easy.  One  time,  during 
the  depression,  I  had  to  sell  my  typewriter 
to  pay  a  grocery  bill.  During  tli«  depi-esslon 
I  took  apples,  cabbages,  anything  that  en- 
abled people  to  keep  reading  the  paper  and 
us  eating  " 

Although  one  of  his  sons  Is  doing  all  the 
photography  and  most  of  the  news,  Allen 
still  writes  all  the  edltoriaU  and  his  weekly 
column,  "This  Town — That  World." 

"I'm  hoping  my  children  can  take  it  over 
one  day.  I  want  to  get  out  of  here  before 
they  carry  me  out." 

Then  leaning  back  with  his  pipe  and  re- 
flecting on  the  years,  he  added,  "I've  thought 
of  getting  out  of  it  several  times  but  I  don't 
know  wtiat  else  I  could  da.  As  long  as  I'm 
able  to  moey  around,  I'm  hot  going  to  sit 
down." 

Norman  Allen,  who  has  only  worked  for 
two  men  in  his  life,  has  been  his  own  master. 
As  the  slogan  of  his  paper  advertises,  he  has 
spent  that  life  "Speaking  of  and  for  Floyd 
County." 

IT'S  ONLY  HAIR 

cMt.  PODELL  asked  and  w«w  given 
permission  to  extend  his  t'emarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recqrd  . ) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  first 
of  this  month  a  considerable  number  of 
my  constituents  received  their  monthly 
supplemental  security  Ineome  assistance 


checks.  Thes^  payments  ai!e  made  under 
the  program  recently  passed  by  the  Con- 
gi-ess  to  provide  for  a  basic  level  of  in- 
come to  those  who  are  aged,  blind,  or 
disabk^.  -Tomorbw  and  tShe  next  day, 
mahy  of  the  elderly  who  are  receiving 
SSI  payments  will  also  be  Receiving  their 
April  social  security  checks. 

Those  social  security  diecks  will  be 
7  percent  greater  than  the  checks  they 
received  in  March,  the  first  stage  Of  an 
11 -percent  increase  irl  benefits  which  we 
also  recently  enacted.  Unfortunately,  SSI 
checks  to  the  elderly  will  be  reduced  by 
a  proportionate  amount. 

In  January  of  1974,  when  the  SSI  pro- 
gram was  instituted,  a  bask:  level  of  pay- 
ments was  established  to  give  the  very 
poorest  of  the  elderly  in  our  society  a 
guaranteed  minimum  income.  The  word 
"minimum"  is  hardly  descriptive,  for  the 
maximum  payment  under  SSI  is  $140  a 
month,  and  most  recipients  get  consid- 
erably less.  When  supplemental  payments 
to  the  elderly  are  reduced,,  it  defeats  the 
entire  purpose  of  setting  ai  minimtim  in- 
come floor  for  them.  A  floor  is  supposed 
to  stay  level,  not  rise  anfl  fall  in  con- 
junction with  other  force^.  The  supple- 
mental payments  are  designed  to  provide 
a  certain  minimum  level  of  income,  and 
this  is  not  being  done  if  these  payments 
are  reduced  as  social  seourity  benefits 
rise.  But  that  is  the  present  state  of  the 
law. 

Now  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  is 
the  sense  hi  this?  Where  Is  the  fairness 
or  the  Justice?  When  we  passed  the  in-, 
crease  in  social  security  benefits,  it  was 
to  give  more  money  to  tkose  living  on 
fixed  and  pitifully  small  incomes,  to  help 
them  withstand  the  ravagte  of  infiation. 
What  good  does  it  do  thetn,  when  with 
one  hand  we  give  the  elderly  more  money, 
and  then  take  it  away  with  the  other 
hand?  How  can  we  in  good  conscience 
say  that  we  are  helping  tha  aged,  and  the 
blind  and  disabled,  those  segments  of  our 
population  who  are  amoijg  the  poorest 
and  the  hardest  hit  by  inflfction,  when  we 
permit  laws  to  stay  on  the  books  that 
allow  such  things  to  happ^. 

M^  district  ofBpe  has  been  swamped    , 
by  the  pleas  of  th^  elderly  receiving  both 
SSI  and  social  security  payments,  a^ng 
me  to  dp  something^^  anything,  so  that  . , 
they  will  have  the  extra  money  they„j 
courlted  on  when  they  learned  that  a,/ 
benefit  Increase  had  been  enacted.  In 
fact,  there  was  one  elderly  couple  in  my 
district  who  actually  Suffered  a  net  loss 
in  monthly  benefits  as  a  result  of  this 
so-called  increase. 

This  was,  indeed,  a  crupl  April  Pools' 
joke  to.  play  on  the  people  who  are  re- 
ceiving SSI  payments.  So  many  of  my  , 
constituents  hwk  to  this  as  their  sole 
source  of  income,  and  a  pitifully  small 
source  it  is.  I  cannot  in  g^od  conscience 
sit  idly  by  and  tell  the  people  who  voted 
for  me  that  there  is  nothfas  I  can  do  to 
help  them.  ^^ 

We  knew  this  problem  would  arise 
when  the  original  legislation  was  before 
us.  If  only  our.  foresight  was  as  good  as 
our  hindsight  ndw  seems  \o  be.  But  it  is 
not  and,  ftierefore,  we  nlust  do  every- 
thing possible,  and  do  It  lis  soon  as  pos- 
sible, to  end  this  IntoleraDile  inequity. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
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that  Increases  In  social  security  beneflti 
wOl  not  result  in  a  propoitiooate  de- 
crease in  SSI  payments.  I  am  also  caning 
at  this  time  for  immediate  hearings  on 
this  legislation.  In  the  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  move  quickly  to  enact  this  pro- 
posal into  law  and  thereby  end  once 
and  for  ail  a  cruel  injustice  we  are 
committing  against  this  Nation's  eld^ly. 


BILL     TO     RAISE     CONSERVAHON 
FUND  TO  $900  MILLION 

(Mr.  SEIBERIjINO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pdnt  in  the  Riooro  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SfcilBJilKTiTNO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  reintroducing  a  biU.  along  with  32 
of  our  colleagues,  to  amend  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  to  increase  the  anniud  authoriza- 
tion for  the  fund  from  $300  to  $900 
million.  The  ftmd  is  used  by  State 
governments  on  a  50-50  matching  basis 
to  acquire  and  develop  recreation  lands, 
and  by  Federal  agencies  like  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  acquire  lands 
needed  to  satisfy  national  conservation 
goals. 

The  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  has  been  very  useful  in  meeting 
certain  needs  for  outdoor  recreation.  The 
suites  have  responded  enthusiastically 
to  the  program.  Many  States — such  as 
Ohio,  New  York,  Florida,  and  CaUfomia, 
among  others — have  succeeded  in  raising 
large  sums  to  match  their  share  of  the 
State  portion  of  the  fisod.  States  are 
given  3  years  to  obligate  funds,  which 
gives  them  and  their  political  subdivi- 
si(His  time  to  make  plans  and  obtain 
money  needed  for  their  matching  share. 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation — BOR — which  administers 
the  fund — 

Over  the  life  of  the  program  praetlcaUy 
no  money  has  reverted  because  It  waa  un- 
obligated In  this  three-year  period. 

The  apportionment  system  used  by 
BOR  is  as  follows:  Two-fifths  divided 
equally  among  the  50  States  and  three- 
fifths  divided  among  "55  States"  (Xi  the 
basis  of  need — 5  percent  for  contingen- 
cies. 30  percent  on  the  basis  of  total 
"^tate"  population,  and  25  percent  on 
the  basis  of  population  of  SMSA's  in  the 
State.  The  following  ts  BOR's  8tate-by- 
State  breakdown  of  the  estimated  fiscal 
year  1975  apportionment  of  $190  million: 
tsWnatei  fl$eal  year  1875  apportionment  of 
ilMfiOOfiOO 

Apportionment 

Alabama  tS.  301. 660 

AlMka 1.700.800 

Arliona 3.610.680 

Arkansas 3.816.740 

Oallfomla 1S.675.B40 

Colorado 3.781,360 

Connecticut 8, 380.  600 

DeUware 1.880.060 

Wortda 6. 800. 430 

Georgia 8.663.440 

HawaU 3. 061. 160 

Idaho 1,818.000 

Illinois 7. 756. 730 

Indiana 4. 187. 500 

Iowa ; 8.716.860 

Kaaaaa „. S.8S3.830 

Kentucky 3.831.880 

LoulBUna 8.834.160 

Miilne , 1, 838. 740 

Maryland 8.807.800 
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04,837.480 

Michigan 6. 460, 180 

Hlnneaota 8,800,800 

Mississippi   3.385,340 

Missouri 8, 817. 060 

Montana 1,836.730 

NebrnskB  .---.-.._—-_-_—_—  9. 906. 960 

Nevada 1.841.486 

New  Hampshire 1. 848, 3B0 

New    Jersey 8,888,840 

New  Mexico 1,963.920 

New  York. — __  la.  230, 400 

North  Carolina 8, 716, 160 

North  Dakota 1.768,000 

Ohio 7,436,260 

Oklahoma 3, 783, 230 

Oregon    - 3.587,080 

Feojosylvanla 8.145,760 

Rhode    Island 3,113,880 

South  Carolina , 3, 710. 660 

South  Dakota 1,700.460 

l^nneaeee 8,886,000 

Texas 7,607.740 

Utah    3,147.180 

Vermont  1.607,860 

VlTgima 8.880,800 

Washington 8.881.000 

West  Virginia 3,388.400 

Wlsoonsm 8.688.730 

Wyoming    1,662,080 

District  of  Columbia 782,  360 

Puerto  Rico 1,492,880 

Virgin  Islands 72,640 

Ouam    78,620 

American  Sankoa 60,880 

Apportioned  to  Btstes...  166,986,000 
Contingency    0.016.000 

Total   appropriated 196,000,000 

Unfortunately,  the  funds  available  un- 
der the  present  program  are  falling  far 
short  of  meeting  the  national  needs  for 
outdoor  recreation  land  and  facilities. 
Traditi<HiaUy,  park  programs  have  taken 
a  back  seat  to  other  State  and  local  pri- 
orities. Only  in  recent  years,  has  outdoor 
recreatkm  be«i  reco^ilzed  as  an  im- 
portant and  iMSic  human  need.  At  the 
same  time,  with  the  rapid  disappearance 
of  suitaUe  ofpen  space,  particularly 
around  our  central  cities,  fewer  «H)por- 
tunitles  have  been  available  for  outdoor 
i>ecreation.  And  Mas  need  grows  more 
acute  every  year. 

Although  78  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population  live  in  cltieB,  only  11  percent 
of  State  park  lands  are  located  near  ur- 
ban areas.  "Hie  problem  is  one  of  fund- 
ing. Many  State  park  projects  have  been 
located  in  rural  areas,  where  C4?en  space 
is  more  available  and  land  prices  are 
cheaper. 

The  problem  is  the  same  on  the  Fed- 
eral level.  The  annual  share  of  the  fund 
for  eligible  Federal  agencies  Is  about  33 
percent  of  the  total  authorizatido.  This 
is  not  enough  to  meet  our  oouiitry*s  grow- 
ing needs.  For  example,  the  National 
Park  Service  estimates  it  will  require 
w^  over  $400  mllllOD— with  the  addi- 
tions of  Big  Thicket  and  Big  Cypress— 
to  acquire  lands  already  authorized  by 
Congress.  This  is  a  conservative  figure; 
some  estimates  put  that  total  as  high  as 
$2  billion.  Yet  the  Paik  Sendee  share  of 
the  fund  for  fiscal  year  1975  Isonly  about 
$71  million.  It  receives  no  mw  funds 
In  fiscal  year  1974.  At  this  erraiUe,  low 
rate  of  funding,  it  wtO  be  many  years 
before  suflkdent  paxk  lands  can  be  ac- 
quired. And  in  the  meantime,  land  pilees 
are  escalMttng  n^)ldly  and  many  key 
parcels  of  land  can  be  lost  forever  to 
develoiment. 


llie  fund  is  derived  from  a  number  of 
sources,  including  revenues  from  leases 
on  offshore  oil  wells.  These  revenues  are 
expected  to  reach  $6  bilUon  tn  fiscal  year 
1974  and  $&it  to  fiscal  year  1»75.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  amiounced 
plans  to  increase  offshore  oil  drUIlng  by 
tenfold,  which  would  more  than  cover  a 
threefold  Increase  in  the  fund. 

The  purpose  in  using  these  oil  revenues 
for  the  Oonservatlai  Fund  has  been  to 
convert  a  natural  resource  that  is  being 
depleted  into  a  natural  resource  that  will 
not  be  depleted,  one  which  all  our  people 
can  share.  And  as  we  increase  the  rate  at 
which  we  deplete  our  all  resources,  we 
should  also  increase  the  rate  at  which  we 
protect  and  Improve  our  environment. 
Otherwise  we  would  be  aUowing  a  sub- 
stantial cut  in  the  percentage  of  oSsbore 
oil  revenues  going  into  the  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  are  the 
Members  who  have  Joined  me  in  oospon- 
sorlng  this  legislatian:  Ms.  Abbcc.  Mr. 
Badillo.  Mr.  Bxll.  Mr.  Boigham,  Mr. 
BaowK  of  California,  Mr.  CLxvaLAira.  Mr. 
Dbllums.  Mr.  nc  Lugo,  Mr.  Edwabos  of 
California,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Fist,  Mr.  Qudx, 
Mr.  Haibingtoh.  Mr.  Haiouon.  Mr. 
HscHLES  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Lboort, 
Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Lujas,  Mr.  Mollohah, 
Mr.  McCoRMACK,  Mr.  Moaklet.  Mr.  C- 
Hara.  Mr.  QuzE.  Mr.  Rostbnkowsxi.  Mr. 
RiEGLE,  Mr.  RoxTtSB,  Mr.  Babbahbs.  Ms. 
ScBROEBKX.  Mr.  Vahik.  Mr.  Cbasus  H. 
Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Chablss  Wil- 
son of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Yomrc  of  Oeorgia. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence vras  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rkbs  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today  and  "nnirsday, 
April  4.  on  account  of  ofiSdal  bustaess. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permlssloo  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  speeial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  fcdlowiiv  Members  (at  Uie  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CaoNiN)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Oolswatek,  for  10  minntes,  today. 

Mr.  Frxlinghtttssn.  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Railsback.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fdq)lxt.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  VANun  Vew)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  DxMS.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MssvonKT,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  M0RPHT  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  GoNZALxz.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FLOOD,  for  10  mlnutea,  today. 

lir.  Vaxix,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FouiRAiN,  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  10. 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&CARK8 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remalkB  wai  graattd 
to: 

(Tte  foBowing  Memben  (a$  the  re- 
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qneifc  of  iCr.  Otorav)   and  to  Include 
•aEtnmeous  xnatoial:) 

Mr.  QujB  Intwo  InsUoaees. 

Mr.  Wtkui  III  l«o  iTwtanom. 

Mr.  HancB  In  two  InstancM. 

;  Mr.  BBttD. 

'..Mr.  Bmmnin  thttm  Inntancw.     ^ 

Mr.  Lon. 

Mr.  BaoTHiu.  of  VirgtailA. 

Mr.AaiXEB. 
.  Mr.  SnotB  In  tiro  instancet. 


Mr.TBOBB. 

Mr.  HiiBn,tn  two  IrwlMnCfii. 

Mr.  CuaicT.     . 

Mr.  aniwiijt  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  WMiuor. 

Mr.  Bmon  of  Wlicomln. 

liT.rtELammmmm. 

Mr.  RoraBoar  0(f  New  York. 

Mr.  Ebch. 

Mr.  Mmu. 

Mr.  AsHBiooK  In  five  inatances. 

Mr.  BooAv  in  two  ImtancM. 

Mr.  Boa  W^Bsoa  In  tbree  Instances. 

(The  fcdlowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vakdib  Vteir)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  Bdixb  of  California  In  10  in- 
stanoes. 

Mr.  McOoniACK. 

Mr.  Jamkm  V.  BTUnam. 

Mr;  FSAsn  in  five  instances. 

Mr.TtsKn  In  four  instances. 

Mr.  8r  Onasm  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rsaicx  in  three  distances. 

Mr.  GoHaAUB  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  five  <"'*ftnrrft 

Mr.  Stabk  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Rot. 

Mr.  Edwabos  of  CaUf omia. 

Mr.  Babxllo  in  two  *"«t^iMfit 

Mr.  Mttcbbu.  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  MUSTRA. 

Mr.  muufli  In  three  instances. 
Mr.  Dbixuxs  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  LBOcaTT. 

Mr.  AlXSHKimM  in  10  InMtum^f 

Mr.  BiowH  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  HmiQAn. 
Mr.  Wmn. 

Mr.  Rooas  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  VLowxm  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  DoisKi  In  three  instances. 


BENAIE  BXUj  referred 

A  Un  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  talcen  from  the  G^jieaker's  table 
and,  onder  the  rale,  referred  as  follows: 
8.  lOtT.  Aa  act  to  promote  nuvdmam  Zn- 
dtea  parttetpatton  ^  tlia  goTcrnaaatt  maA 
•*HS«laB  ot  mf-tuOian,  pwpto;  to  ycovlds 
for  tiM  fou  portldpsMcp  of  nmum  trlliM 
In  propBiM  taAmrrtem  eepdaotm  by  tbe 
OiiiiiH— ii»  for  Zndtaxa  end  to  «n- 
tha  ilwlfniiinii.il  of  tbe  hnman  r»- 
■ourow  of  tlM  uuUan  people;  to  wtabMiTi  a 
program  of  ■■rtatsnna  to  upgrade  Indian  adu- 
eatton;  tos^porCtba  z^t  of  Indian  ettazana 
to  eontrat  tUtr  own  aOucatlonal  aettnun; 
to  train  pinftwiiiiiala  tn  DuUan  ednoatton: 
to  oaWblMi  an  mdlan  ftmth  tntHm  program; 
and  for  otliar  puipo— ;  to  tba  Commlttoa  on 
Interior  and  Inaalar  ASMra. 


ENROLLED  BJUjR  SIOMED 

:  Mr.  BAYS,  fton  the  Cammlttee  on 
House  Administration.  mx>rted  that  that 
eemadttee  had  esandned  and  found  truly 


enrolled  bills  of  tlie  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

HJft.  1321.  An  act  for  the  r«Uef  of  Dc»nlnga 
Fattlt: 

HJL6106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Flora 
DatUaa  Tabayo;  aiul 

HJL  7868.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rlto  E. 
JudlUa  and  Vlma  J.  Paslcaran. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BHTfl   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  biUs  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

8. 71.  An   act  for   tite  reUef  of   Uhel   D. 

PoUr. 

8. 305.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jorge  Mario 
BeU; 

8. 607.  An  act  for  ttx  relief  of  WUhelm  J. 
B.  Malr. 

8.8ie.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Jozefa 
Sokolowaka  Domanakl; 

8.813.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Mahmood 
Shareef  Suleiman;  and 

8.2113.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vo  Thl 
Suong  (Nlnl  Anne  Hoyt) . 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  8  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, April  4,  1974,  a^  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA'nONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2134.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Kxecutlve 
Ofllee  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
that  the  food  stamp  program  account.  Food 
axxl  Nutrition  Service.  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultui«,  has  been  reapportioQed  to  reflect  a 
more  accurate  estimate  of  requlremente. 
pursuant  to  31  UJB.C.  866;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Appropriations. 

2135.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
fwttrtn  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
ferior to  provide  for  tbe  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  continued  construction  of  the 
Federal  transmliwlon  system  in  the  Padflc 
Northwest  by  use  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Federal  Columbia  River  Power  System  and 
the  proceeds  of  revents  bonds,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Cmnmlttee  on  mterlor  and 
Instdar  Affairs. 

2136.  A  letter  from  tfie  Acting  Secretary  of 
tba  Interior,  transmitting  a  consolidated  fi- 
nancial statement  for  the  electric  power  gen- 
erating projecte  and  the  transmission  sjrs- 
tem  comprising  the  Federal  Columbia  River 
Power  System,  pursuant  to  18  VS.C.  836]; 
to  ttM  Commltta*  on.  Interior  and  Insiilar 
Affaira. 

.2187.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the 
final  determinations  of  the  C<»nmlssion  in 
Docket  No.  84.  the  Six  NatUmt,  by  Dean 
WUliama,  et  al.;  the  Seneca  nation  of  In- 
diana; the  Ctttruga  Naiion,  by  Stewart  Jatnt- 
son,  et  al.;  the  Oneida  Nation,  by  JuUua 
Danfortli,  et  al.;  the  Seneoa^Cayuffa  Tribe 
of  Oklahoma;  the  Oneiia  Nation  of  New 
York;  th»  Oneida  Tribe  of  InAUnu  of  Wi»- 
cossln;  the  Tuacarora  Nation,  Plaintiffs  v. 
the  United  State*  of  AwierUsa,  Defendant,  and 
docket  No.  800-B,  the  stockbrldye  ITuruee 
Community,  the  StoOkbridge  TrCbe  of  In- 
diana, and  the  Munae4  Tribe  of  Indtmu,  by 
ArxM  K.  MUler  and  Frtd  L.  Soblnton.  Plain- 
tiffs, V.  the  United  States  of  America.  D»- 


fendant,  pursuant  to  25  U.B.C.  70t;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
2188.  A  letter  from  tha  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Oontrol  Act  of  1970  to 
provide  appropriations  to  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Artmlntstratlen  on  a  continuing 
basis;  to  tl»  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  C<»nmerce. 

2139.  A  letter  from  tke  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  transmitting  the  Com- 
mission's 89th  Annual  9opoitt,  covering  fiscal 
year  1978,  pursuant  to  16  UB.C.  78w(b) ,  79w, 
80a-^5(a),  and  80b-16  »nd  22  U.S.C.  286k-a, 
283h(b),  and  285h(b);  to  tha  Oommlttee  tm 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2140.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  tranamlttlng  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  pursuant  to  section  2M 
(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Natlonafity  Act, 
as  amended  .[8  U.S.C.  ll&4(d)]:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tlie  Judiciary, 

2141.  A  letter  from  the  (Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  ct^ies  of 
orders  suspending  deponation,  together  with 
a  list  ot  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
section  244(a)(1)  of  tfae  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended  [8  0.S.C.  1254(c) 
(1)  ];  to  the  C<»nmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2142.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
sixth  annual  report  on  medicare,  covering 
fiscal  year  1972,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  1395U 
(b)  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-252);  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  lUxistratlons. 

RacnvxD  Fteou  thi  COHPnoLLn  OsfBUL 

2143.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General 
of  the  United  Stotes,  tnmsmittlng  a  report  on 
progress  and  problems  in  developing  nuclear 
and  other  experimentaa  techniqiies  for  re- 
covering natural  gas  In  the  Rocky  Mountain 
area;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


1^ 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  CHerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  pnwer 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation.  Report  on  the  examlna- 
tlcm  of  President  Nixonte  tax  returns  for  19(18 
through  1972  (Rept.  No.  93-966).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McSPADDEN:  Oonmalttee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1026« — Resolution  proTld- 
ing  for  the  consideration  of  HJt.  12565.  A 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1974  for  profciirement  of  aircraft, 
mlssUes,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  other  weapons  and  research,  de- 
velopment, test  and  evaluation  for  tbs 
ArmiBd  Forces,  and  to  authorize  construction 
at  certain  InsteUationa,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  93-987).  Referred  to  tbs 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJB.  11013.  A  biU  to  desig- 
nate certain  lands  In  the  Parallon  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  San  Francisco  County. 
Calif.,  as  wilderness  with  amendment  (Bqpi. 
No.  93-966).  Referred  ^  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  this  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  minols;  Joint  Conmilttea  on 
Atomio  Energy.  HJR.  13919.  A  biU  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  Atomio  Energy  Com- 
mlsston  in  accordance  with  sectitHi  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  »s  amended, 
and  for  other  purposea.  (Rept.  No.  88-868). 
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{ielerred   to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Btmse  on  the  Btote  of  the  Unkm. 


PUBLIC  BIIXS  AND  RESOMTnONS 

By  Mr.  J.  WIUJAM  STANTON: 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  ds  follows: 

Hit.  18923.  A  bm  to  Xf^f"^  f^.the  orderly 
innsitlon  from  mandito^  economic  con- 
trols, continued  monltc(rlng  of  the  economy 
apd  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  AMDERSOfN  of  California: 
HJt.  189:t8.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1984  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional iQtemtEed  de«uctlos  toe  ipdtvlduaiB 
who  perform  voluntary  public  servloe  by 
working  for  oert«tn  organisations;  to  the 
OomSBlttae  on  Ways  and  nsaaa. 

By  Mr.  BEARD  (for-JUmaelf.  Mr.  DaiT 
DaifiK.,  Mr.  OagUStaa  oi  Texaa,  Mr. 
Bai-AX^XB.  Ma;  Davto<ot  Oaoegla,  Mr. 
Baxxe,  Mr.  WmtBHDSST,  Mr.  KncB- 
VM,  Mr.  Taxm,  MA  ftean,  Mr. 
rrb'  MANir,  Mr.  BuHiii  W.  Dsmar,, 
>.  Jr.,    Mr.    liOn,    Mr.    Qmrata,    Mr. 

SFxmiS,  Mr.  Toinra  o(  HortSa,  Mr. 
Talcott,  Mr.  ISa%iBi%  Mr.  Dbsnim- 
sxi,  Mrs.  HOLT,  Mr.  VboMojch.  Mr. 
B<»  WiLSbK,  Mr.  DBnnii,  Mr.  Abd- 
Noa,  and  Mr.  Joins  of  Korth  Card- 
Una) : 
HJt.  13924.  A  bUl  to  amend  tHe  Occupa- 
tional ^Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  and 
for  otber  puipoeas;  to  the  Committee  oh 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BEARD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mab- 
TXM  of  NOrth  Carolina,  Mr.  MoKt- 
GOMBT,   Mr.   Abcbb,   Mr.   Rasick, 
Mr.    SHTTsm,    Mr.    Boauawaa,    Mr. 
Htjber,    Mr.    Robinson    of    Virginia, 
Mr.  OoLDWATSB,  Mr.  Powxu.  of  Ohio, 
Mr.'^tncAH,  HCr.  Shoop,  Mr.  Passis, 
Mr.  worn.   Mr.   ScHStu,  and   Ur. 
Ku  tzLaifPAM.) : 
Hit.  13986.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Oocupa- 
tlonal  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  19T0,  and 
for  other  purpoaes;   to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BSA0K3X: 
Bit.  13928.  A  trill  to  eetabitth  rational  cri- 
teria for  the  mandatiny  Imposition  of  tbe 
sentence  of  death,  and  for  other  purpoaea; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judidary. 

By  Mr.   BROWK  ot  OaltfomU    (for 
hlmaelf,  Ms.  Avos,  Mr.  BnreaAic. 
Mr.  DSLLVMS,  Mr.  DstHAiT,  Mr.  Has- 
KZNOTON,  Mr.  Rnsi'osxx.  Mr.  MST- 
CALFB.  Mr.  MrroBi^  ^  itszyland. 
Mr.'  MOAXi^.  Mr.  Oscr,  Mr.  Sair- 
oxL,  Mr.  BssSi^Mr.,  BossMTBAfc,  Mrs. 
ScBSonn,  Ifi.  8CSBK.  Mr.  tlqacr- 
soK  of  New  Jeraifir,  Mr.  TiBSHaw,  Mr. 
Wauoe.  and  Ifr:  Totma  oC  OeotT 
g}»):  ',''-. 
BJl.  IS827.  A  bin' to  ^thorize  ^  5-year 
extenalon^of  the  period  of  temporary  adn^ 
Blon  into  the  United  Statea  for  oartain  real- 
dente  of  came  wlio  are  in  tbs  molted' Stktea 
aa  nonlmnfigrant  sUensr  and  foe  otber  pur- 
poaes; to  the  Commltlbse  on  tbe  Judiolary. 
By  Mr.  BBOTHILL  of  Virginia    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  FBawiTOtryraaN ) : 
H.R.  18928.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  to  aUow  aiwUt  for  aerrlae 
with  Radio  Free  Bxuope  and  BfMUo  UbeK7 
for  purpoaes  oi  retlramont;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  FocelgB  Affslis. 

ByMr.;DBVTr; 

HJt.  13929.  A  bm  to  amend  title  5.  OBtted 
Statea  Code,  to.  permit  employees  of  Federal 
exeeotlve  agenoiea  and  Indtrldiula  emplofed 
toy  the  government  at  ttie  XMstrtat  of  Ootam- 
bla  to  engage  tn  oartoln  poiltlaal  nampalgn 
aattvttlea:  to  the' Oonuntttoa  on  Honae  Ad- 
ministration. 

Bit.  13930.  A  blU  to  amend  tttle  8,  Ihilted 
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Stetea  Code,  to  permit  SUto  and  looal  offl- 
oars  and  empleyaee  to  engage  in  oertoln  yo> 
Ittlcal  csmpalgn  activities;  to  the  Committee 
on  HoBee  Admlntrtratlon. 

By  Mr.  FROZSHUCH: 
HJt.  18881.  A  bm  to  amend  title  89.  United 
Stotes  Code,  to  provide  for  the  maUlng  of 
letter  maU  to  Senators  and' Raprasentatives 
in  Congress  at  no  coat  to  tha  sender,  and 
for  other  purpoaaa;  to  the  Oonunittea  on 
Post  Office  and  Q\y\\.  Service. 

HJt.  13932.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Ravantie  Code  oS.  1964  to  exempt  septic  tank 
pumping  unite  from  tbe  manufacturers  ex- 
cise tax  on  automotive  and  related  items;  to 
the  Coounittaa  on  Waya  and  Maana. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 
HJt.  13933.  A  bai  to  axtend  qertoln  pro- 
grams under  the  Economic  Opporttinlty  Act 
of  1964.  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJt.  13934.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUa  6.  United 
Stotes  Ck>de^  to  restore  or  grant  family  mem- 
ber stotnb  for  coverage  under  the  Federal 
etztidoyeee  health  bensflta  program  of  a  dilld 
imder  age  22  who  lost  or  was  not  granted 
such .  coverage  because  of  marriage  later 
terminated  by  dlv6roe  or  death  of  spouse;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  CivU 
Service. 

'H.R.  18998.  A  bill  to  amend  taie  Internal 
Refenua  Coda  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  to  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committae  on  Ways  and 
Moann 

By  Mr.-HAKSKM  of  Idaho: 
EJl.  13936.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Atomio 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  In  order  to 
estebUsh  a  Joint  Conomittee  on  Energy;  to 
fhn  (VtmTnittnn  f>n  Piilae 

By  Mr.  H&BERT  (for  himself  and  I^. 

Baar)    (by  xeqiprt): 

HJt.  18887.  A  bin  to  attfmd  title  87,  U^ilted 

Stotes  Code,  to  re&ne  the  procedures  for  ad- 

JustmenSi  tn  military  conq>en8atlon.  and  tor 

otiier  purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services.  

By  Mr.  HSL8TOBKI: 

HJt.  1S9S8.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Internal 
BeranwB  Code  of  1964  to  pvortde  tbitt  a  tax- 
payer consclentlQwaly  opposed  to  paitletpa- 
tlon  In  war  may  elect  to  bava  hie  Uxome. 
eatoto.  or  gift  tax  paymsBta  spent  tox  non- 
miUtary  purpoees;  to  create  a  trust  fund 
(the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund)  to  receive  thaao 
tax  payments:  to  astabUsh  a  World  Peace 
Tax  Fond  Board  of  Tmstaas;  and  for  otber 
purpoaes:  to  tha  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  i^y  mm'i'ti A . 

MJ&.  18888.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Oosnptnmer 
QeiMral  of  tiie  United  Statea  to  oondnct  a 
stndy  of  the  bvrdaik  ef  raporttag  requlrs- 
ments  oC^PederakteguUtoey  programs  on  to- 
dependent  hHBtneea  eetabMshmants.  and  for 
etber  purposee;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Oev- 
enmient  Opaanattmia. 
.  ByI».ran«B: 

HJt.  18080.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social 
aeeurity^ct  to  MttfblMi'  a  national  healti^ 
InseMnea  |>ragram  for  nil  Americans  wlthto 
the  social  security  system,  to  Improve  the 
beneflte  to  tbe  medleare  program  tndndlng 
a  new  program  of  leng-tarm  care,  to  hnprove 
Federal  peograms  to  ortato  the  health  re- 
soui'cas  neadetf  to  wapgltj  bsaltli  care,  to  pro- 
vlda.for  the  admlnlBtmtlon  of  tbe  national 
health  insurance  program  and  the  extattng 
social  security  pragnana  by  a  newly  estab- 
UAed  Independent  Social  Security  Adminls- 
tmtlon,  to  pteiride  tw  tbe  admlnlstratioD  of 
health  resoaroa  dswaiopmant  by  a  aeml-inde- 
pandaait  board  in  the  Department  dt  Bsalth, 
Bdttiktlon,  and  WaUara,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes; to  tbe  OonuBttteeen  Waye  and  Means. 
ByMr.PETBBa: 

HJi.  18841.  A  MU  to  correct  certain  In- 
equltlaa  regardlag  taie  fnairlng  and  termina- 
tion ot  appototmente  under  Bxecutlve  Order 
MO.  11881,  retatlag  to  veterans  readjustment 


appointments  for  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
era,  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJt.  13942.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  mak- 
tDg  rapairs  and  improvemente  to  his  resi- 
dence, and  to  allow  tbe  owner  of  rental  hous- 
ing to  amortise  at  an  accelerated  rate  the 
oast  tA  retiabUltotlng  or  restoring  such 
housing;    to  the  (Committee  cm  Ways  and 


ByMr.FODELL: 
HJt.  13843.  A  blU  to  amend  ttUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  Increases 
in   monthly   insurance  beneflte   thereunder 
(whether  oocuzrtng  by  reanon  of  Increaaea 
In  the  cost  of  Uvlng  or  enacted  by  law)  sbaU 
not  be  considered  as  annual  Income  for  pur- 
poaea of  certain  other  IxneQt  programs;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Maans. 
By  Mr.  RAILSBACK : 
HJt.  18944.  A  bill  to  prohibit  for  a  tem- 
porary  period    the    exportation    of   ferrous 
scrap,  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the  Com- 
mittae on  Wanking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BOONKT  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  13945.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5051 
of  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954   (re- 
lating to  the  Federal  exdae  tax  on  beer) ;  to 
the  GommlStas  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROONET  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Nnc.  and  Mr.  BAxarrr) : 
HJi.  18946.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970;  to  tbe  Cmnmlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BOONKT  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
lUmself,     Mr.     Psxrat.     and     Mr. 
CAaNXT  of  Ohio)  : 
HJt.  18947.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  that  xinder 
certain   circumstances  exclusive   territorial 
arrangemente  shaU  be  deemed  lawful:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKO  WBIU : 
HJI.  18948.  A  biU  to  amend  section  218  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a 
poUceman  or  flreman  wbo  tiaa  aodal  aecurity 
coverage  pursuant  to  State  agreement  as  an 
Individual  employee  and  not  as  a  member  of 
a  State  or  looU  retlremsnt  system  may  elect 
to  termlnato  such  ooivarage  it  he  is  subse- 
quently rsqulred  to  become  a  member  of 
snoh  a  retirement  system;  to  the  Cammlttee 
on  Ways  and  Meana. 

HJL  18848.  A  bm  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Beranne  Code  of  1964  to  avoid  duplication  of 
tax  Impnnfirt  oodBrnt  thf  Fedaeal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  and  the  Fsderml  Unam- 
plpyment  T^  Act  in  the  case  of  employers 
of  tbe  seme  employee;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Waya  and  Means. 

HJI.  18860.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Internal 
BefSaua  Coda  of  1864  to  provide  that  the 
tovestment  credit  shall  apply  to  oertato 
laeead  ooaoeauter  cars;  to  tha  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  asIBBBLINO  (for  himself,  Ms. 

Akdo,  Mr.  BAnTUrf>.  Mr.  Bxll,  Mr. 

BawAana  of  Oalifomla.  Mr.  BxmsBAic, 

Mr.  BaowN  of  Calif omla,  Mr.  Ci:kvb- 

LAiTD.  BSr.  DKumca.  Mr.  ds  Lrco,  Mr. 

'  Fobs.  Mr.  Fbbt,  Bfr.  Ovbb.  Mr.  Hab- 

BoraroM,  Mr.  HAsai.T«»r,  Mr.  Hbch- 

u^  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Lbimstt, 

and  Mr.  Mobssh): 

HJL  13961.  A  bU  to  amend  the  Land  and 

Water  Conaervatloa  Fund  Act  of  1966  to  to- 

craasa  the  authorizatton  of  appropriation  for 

the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund;  to 

tba    Oommlttee    on    Interior    and    Insular 

Affaira. 

By  Mr.  SKIBERLINO  (for  htmself.  Mr. 
Lojan,  Mr.  MoixoBAM,  Mr.  McCos- 
MACX.  Mr.  MOAKUKT,  Mr.  CHaba, 
Mr.  QtTXx,  Mr.  RosmrKowaicx.  Mr. 
RizGLB,  Mr.  RoxraK,  Mr.  SABBAifxa, 
Ms.  BuiBUSBM.  Mr.  VaiOK.  Mr. 
Chasucs  H.  Wilsom  of  CallXomls, 
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Mr.  C««auM  Wnaoir  ai  Tmh,  mmI 
IC7.  TovMs  of  C)«argl») : 
HA.  1396a.  A  bin  to  ■WWrt  tb*  LWB4  Mid 
W»tw  CoiiwnwtlMai  vuna  Act  of  IOCS  to 
Incww  IM  MttbortnttoB  aC  mpwprtattoa 
far  th*  LaaA  luid  Wstar  Oi'iawn  rthiii  Vantf: 
to  tbm  CoauntMa*  «i  Intvtar  and  Xamilar 
Affata. 

^ifr.«uaK:  . 
■JL  ISMft.  ▲  bill  to  pmftl»lar  th*  MWb» 

■glln  Air  Vara  Ban  Beaenatlon.  Fla^  to 
tba  OoauBlttoa  on  YvticaiHr  AJTUa. 

BV  Mr.  SnBGBBlirf  Arlaastt  (fi»  blBi- 
nU.  M».  *n»MH  oC  OtmaniM, 

&B.  U0M.  A  MHl  to  avttntlaa  tha 
larr  of  tha  XatHtar  to  miga  m  a  fHaalhtnry 
IniaatltaOMi  oC  a  waftar  «i9ply  dattraiy 
tnt  Xorlh*  «ttr  •(^mato.  Ai 
mlUae  on  artlar  a»d  Inaolar 
B7  IfL  ABSDD: 

BJL  1«M.  A  bttl  to  amend  tttto  »,  muiad 
StatoiCoda.  to  aUmtoato  oortatB  natriettnw 
on  tba  rtfbta  a<  oAoara  and  amplnyaaa  oC  tba 
TJ.S.  Poctal  Santea^  and  for  oUmt  pnrpnaiic 
to  tha  Onmintttto  on  Poat  OOoa  and  OtrU 
earrloa. 

Byllr.OOrmB: 

HJt  1M68.  A  bm  tor  tha  xaUaT  ctf 
orpbana  In  Vtatnaaa;  to  tka 
tba  Judietary.  .-\j^ch^ 

&a.  U0ft7.  A  MU  to  aboliah  ttw  Oommls- 
alon  on  aMcuUwu  Laglalatlv*.  and  Judicial 
Halaiiaa;  to  tba  Oommlttaa  on  Poet  OOoa  and 

ClfU  Servloa.       

By  Mr.  VBOOBUOH: 

BJS.  1M68.  A  bm  to  amend  tttla  XVUl  of 


j  BXTmSIONS  OP  REMAEI^ 

t^  Soatal  Security  Act  tp  provide  tbat  tba 
rtatarmlnatiMt  of  tbe  "rwifanaWa  ebarca"  for 
MTTlflea  fontiitfied  In  any  State  by  a  v^jwL- 
olan  or  otber  person  un4tar  ttbe  aupplaown- 
tary  medical  Inannmo*  qurogram  ^taall  be 
made  on  tba  baala  of  tbe  freTcUlnK  and  com- 
tomary  obargea  for  slmJlar  Mrrloaa  tlxraugb- 
o«t  aoeb  Stato  ratber  tban  on  tba  baeia  of 
tba  MaieiwHMlIng  cbarsM  in  a  partleular 
toeaUty:   to  tbe  OommMtoa  on  Waya  and 


iprU 
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Sy  UkE.  MINK:        I 

BA.188W.  A  Vm  to  oinend  tbe  Pederai 
Aviation  Aat  of  M68  to  reqiilre  oertatafe  Ur 
aarzlara  to  gmat  tree  air  transportation  to 
oertaln  attnrneya  and  ^mtueeBee  attending 
prooeedlnga  before  tbe  Olrfl  Aeronautics 
Board  and  to  require  tbe  Board  to  bold  pnb- 
lle  baarlnga  to  additional  locations;  to  the 
Oranmlttae  on  Interstoto  and  Foreign 
Commeroe. 

SJt.  ISMO.  A  bm  to  f rOTlde  that  local 
gorenunentB  may  recelte  rydmbufsement 
from  tha  United  Statat  mr  protactlph  pjco- 
TldBd  by  rach  sovemmema  to  vlolttng  Fkid- 
eral  and  foreign  goTemmental  ofllclali;  to  the 
Oommtttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TBAQUX  (1^  raquBat): 

HJL 1S961.  A  bUl  to  aownd  section  aoe(b> 
of  tba  National  Aeronaulbx  and  l^iaoa  Act 
of  1068;  to  the  Comndttae  on  Solenoa  and 
Aattoaauttcs. 

Br  Mr.    WUlTKUUUerr    (for  bbnaaif 

and  Idr.  Boanraos  of  Vbglnla) ; 

H.J.Res.9M.  Joint    re«dntlon    prc^oali^ 

an  amendmsBt  to  ttia  OU|«tltutk>n  of  tba 

muted  States;    to  tbe  i^minlttee  on  tbe 

JniUalary. 


Bf  Mr.r(^t8TXBB:i  ■ 
H.  Con.  Bes.  4fi9.  Concurfeat  raaolutton  ai> 
pressing  tbe  sense  of  tbe  Congress  with  ra^ 
spect  to  the  bnprltoiuu^t  In  the  Soviet 
TTnlon  9t.ia  f4tbii»n1an  seamwi  who  nuxie- 
cesafully  aou^t  aaylum  aboard  a  JJA.  Ooaat 
Ouard  shlpr  to  the  Oom*dttee  on  POrelgn 
Affab^ 

Mr.  Idr.MUBFEnr  of  New  Tark: 
H.  Con.  am.  460.  Conaurrent  reacdutioa 
exproaslng.tba  <fmaa4>f  OpisN«*  "rttk  reapaot 
to  a  hli;.  of  zii^ia  for  Vla^am  veterans;  to 
the  Coiam^itee  on  V«tanu)>  Affatoa. 

ByMr.BOOmO: 


B.  iort. 


H.  Res.  1027.  Beoc^utlon  to  provide  firnds 
for  the  cvwnrnittaa  cu  tiu)  JuAldary;  to  the 
Commtttee  on  goiye  ^d|rjplnirtratte«i. 

Ill— II    I  I     ■ 
FRIVATS  BILL8  AlfD  RBBCMiTTTIOiai 

Under  clause  1  of  n4«  JOSH,  i»iT»to 
bills  and  resoiutbna  were  intaroduDed  aad 
■eyeraUy  retoaed  as  follows: 

By  Maa  BWBBB  of  CaUfomla: 
-  BA.'  nam.  ^inai4at  tM  reltat  at  Dea  Lay. 
Hoag;  to  tbaAmmdtoaa  en  tha  Judiciary. 
ByMLMoeiOBT: 
BJB.  isaai.  A  MB  «ar  tba  reUef  ef  Trinidad 
B.  Yumnl,  aad  mlBor  ehlldtoi.  Bandy  Bugena 
and.  BayaioaB  Tnmul;   to  tbe 
kontbaJaliclazy.    • 
BylBBa.MIMX: 
OB.  1«QM.  A  biu  XOTite  toiler  of  Fham 
Manb   Qnyab;   to  toe  Oonmlttoe  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByUr.  PABBIS:        | 
HB.  uOdB.  A  ttUl  ior  tbe  relief  of  lit.  Oomdr. 
Bodaey  H.  Ixyvdal:    to  tke  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


^ 
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tM     SL-traA. 


PRAIBB  FOR  TBE  VOLUNTEER 


HON.  ROBERT  £.  BiiLUHAN 

Of  KsnTiAini 

IN  TBx  Bouss  Of  axsttta^STATmo 
Tueiiaw,  Apra  2,  1974 

Mr.  BAUliAN.  Kr.  Speaker,  revs». 
senting  as  I  do  more  ttian  ooeliaU  offhe 
CJOWBtias  €(  BfaxjiaDd,  most  of  tlicm  pee- 
dominateiyitiwa  hi  eharacter,  I  bave  be- 
come  wen  agflntea  wlttr  onegrwipof 
dedicated  ifttBle  ni'vautB  wh&TBpelTB  no 
compeDndao  attwr  ttifoi  tbe  jrelMet  of 
their  f eQow  dtlae&s.  I  am  jg^^y.  qS 
courae,  of  tb#  TolvnteormnMB. 

In  an  aoe  wbea  cttteea  parHaliiatton 
and  lDv<dveaeni  an  oftaa  Bwdded.  thaee 
men  are  wtillnffto  glv%«f  ttMlrtloi*«ad 
energy  to  help  others. 

I  Include  bi  my  roBarfca  aa  «BeeUent 
statement  coneetBinc  tbe*  volunteer  lire- 
men  irhlcb  appeand  tn  the  Maryland 
State  THmn,  aad  yflHilfEh  Is  written  hy  Joe 
Padielor.  Sr.,  an,  buAruetor  at  the  UBi- 
veratty  o<  Bfai:ri«Bd  Hre  SerflM  Bxten- 
stan.  It  Is  caUed  nrhfr  VolmiteecB." 

Ibe  article  followv: 


lUatTjjtn 


Ofiaeist  . 

▼oLvmnctoa^ 
CBf  Qan^lUdsr) 


•Tw 


a  Canadian  broadoastsr  by  tlia 
J  of  Oordoo  Staatolr  wtt  to  ftoni  oC  bis 
nlerapibooa  and  did  a  tvo^alnnta.  48-eeoond 
aaaaantasy  on  "the  good  Amarloans"  that 
has  baan  plckMl  19,  redwdad  and  sold  over 
ammieuMplto. 

A  tokVHtfr  On  fPrnflaliai  Bow^moaa  proae 
«■■  gtvabbafoft  tbrVntaod  Qoaan  Anne's 


^  to  Mllllngton  by  Joe  Daehaior.  sen. 
lor  lastmctor  at  tha  Vnimnttf  of  Maryland 
Fire  Service  Bztonalon.  Be  called  tt  "Tbe 
Volantaera." 

I  tbougbt  K  deasired  ItoEpeeura  to  people 
ottMT  tbaoK  vdiantara'  fire  B^tan,  aac  askad 
blm  to  asod  ma  a  oopy.  airs  *tk: 
jTbm  toinntasr  firemen^  took  another 
poondlng  -Itt  -the  naw^MMia  tbls  momlnQf. 
neir  wnoiwn  and  popdartty  bttttag  tba 
lowtpotot  aver  known  to  this  conunualty. 
nialt  ^plandld  aaniea  has  apparently  been 
forgettan  and  thla  observer  tblnks  itls  time 
toapaak-up  for  tbe  volimteers  as  tbe  moat 
generous  and  posalbly  tba  least  appreolated 
people  m  Amerloa. 

Am  lan«  ago  as  SO  yean  ago.  when  Likat 
lolaad  taia  voivntoar  Bra  torvloa^  I  bawd 
storlaa  af  (Utoatfn.  Who  tuitoed  to  and  gava 
of  theaaeivse  to^  taa^T  'Oie  vatadtaers  dldl 
^Qwy  bava  faalpad  oentaal  a— naiiiilsa  at 
•••U  nmaairMda  to  this  ooon^.  Tbday  tbey 
are  to  trouble  and  no  ona  otoaa. 

Thousands  of  oltlaens  twrrstwinn  lifted  out 
at  tbelr  probleoas  by  vQlttntMrBranieB  who 
pouzad  out  oountlaaa  hours  of  ttieir  tliaa. 
Bona  of  tboae  emaana  la  today  vtttli«  to  glva 
an  hour  of  bis  time  to  rataca. 

Whan  tbe  volunteers  tow  the  need  for  a 
fioBtlme  Are  fcroe  to  aupport  tbelr  tblmitnc 
tanks,  they  eatabUsbedpald  poattlona,  and 
tbalr  aswavd  was  to  be  tosuMed  aad  pi^wd 
aside  to  tbelr  own  are  atattana.  I  waa  t2iM«l 
I  aav  Itl 

When  great  vtelon  aatl  siitlmslsaiii 

needed  to  tbe  past  to  buBd  modsn  flia 

fenaea  for  a  growing  conaaunMy,  tbe  vobm> 
teers  planned  and  Unplenented  new  statlona 
and  oommunloatlons  oentors  and  flie  piwvaik* 
tlon  bmeaua  and  tralalnf  pragrama.  Z>t  tm» 
to  aw  the  people  wShoare  gloattag  over  the 
erosion  of  the  volunteer  pre  servloe  to  point 
to  Just  one  achlavament  ^Ich  doaant  have 
Its  roots  to  what  toe  volpatests  establBbed 
to  tba  years  gooa  1^, 


•n??. 


Ooma  oal  Letls  bear  ttl 


Aaaeeisttttn     Mareb     to  town  leave  ttte  securltr  of  bta  own  home 


13oea  anybody  elaa 


at  thtoe  o'doek  01^  a  wlntdr  mnrnlag  to  fight 
hlB  nelgbbor'a  fim  fqc  fxfaf  Does  anybody 
else  to  town,  without  htottatlon,  ruto  bis 
only  good  suit  whUe  pwUtog  an  imknown 
stranger  from  a  crushed  esr  on  the  hlgbwayt 
Is  anybody  else  to  town,  wftbout  pay,  willing 
to  perform  the  hours  of  .tmgliunorous  and 
unseen  m>rk  necessary  to|fUnfor  thafatora, 
to  malntoli?  aBiargenq^  ijqulpmant  and  to 
tgraln? 

You  talk  a)>out  tba  ^professional"  flze 
filter  and  yop.  gat  a  maxMlolng  a  Job  for  40 
or  48  or,  68  Aours  «  v^a^.-t'^pu  talk  about  tba 
voltxnteer  fliamap.  and  you  get  a  man  who 
Uvea,  breatbcvk  eats,  sleebs  ^d  loves  flia 
fi£|>tin|^  abont  an  ejas.  -       ■   . 

Toa  talk;  about  prtrtdexaa  a44  the  volun- 
teeni^win  aiuut  they  baA  tbam.  Mo  group 
aa4tverM  aod  aa laipafffhe  volunteer  fii«< 
men,'^  going  to  ba  aUrayf  parffct. 
.  Wban  tba;.v(Aiintoani  lock  back  on  this  pe- 
ifipd,  wl^  00UI4  l^iiOA  tliam  ttlbey  aald. '"Ibe 
hell  Wltb  tbe  rest  or  you  I  Ln  fpffMrmt,  elM 
fight  your  firesi  Let  i^irnnf"*  elaa  Jtfloody  bla 
bands  a*  your  aeqldsnisT- Let.apmaons  alsa 
ptar  -toe  taxes  \b  buy  -|3i4.aerv)ofl0  we've  to 
wffltn«J7  given  trpar        ^ 

When  tbe  'boountmlty  niseded  tbe  support 
of  tbe^htoteep^  tbevHv*e  ready  and  will- 
ing to  serve.  When  ttte  Voiranteera  need  0» 
support  of  the  eommunltj',  nobody  is  willing 
to  extend  a  Innd.  > 

X  oan  name  you  800,000  times  wb«i  tbe 
vottmteers  have  raced  to  'the  help  of  otbw 
ptfbple  to  trouble.  Can  you'name  me  even  one 
time  when  Someone  raeed'to  tbe  bti^  of  the 
volunteers  to  trouble?  I  'dont  thltdc  most 
oommunltlee  even  take  BBi  tMse  to  say. 
rrbaaka".  I 

ttta  volunteer  Or— asoa  teva  done  It  alonsb 
and  I'm  oda  elttBan  wbe'b  dafaanad  ttrad  «C 
baarlng  tbsm  ktcfeed  Sroubd.  TBey  wOI  aeaa 
ont  of  this  with  tbetr  Booftaa  hl^sb.  and  wlMa 
tbey  do.  ibey  asa  ieatttlid-^to  tbuaaib  tbeW 
noae  at  the  people  who  are  gloating  ovar  thaW 
present  UuuMel  I 

Finally.  It  la  sad  to  note  today,  when  ths 
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votunteerli  naad  Is  to  great  and  their  num- 
bers are  so  few,  that  nobody,  but  nobody, 
seems  to  care. 


TIFPANY  CHAIRMAN  SPEAKS  OUT 
FOR  FREE  ENTEI^'RISE 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  XHDIANA 
IN  TBE  HOUSS  OF  BEFBKSKMTATIVKS 

Tueadav,  April  2,  137i 

Mr.  OROas.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  tbls  era 
of  Met  goTemment.  with  more  and 
more  Interference,  control,  and  manage- 
ment coming,  from  W^^ilQgtoB  tp  the 
detriment  of  ckiir'lndlvldual  f  reedxuns  and 
our  economic  weU-4>elng.  it  Is  refreshing 
to  see  instances  (rf  American  bwdness- 
men  oieaklng  out  ^or  tbe  prlnctpie  of 
free  enterprise  whieh  made  our  Natiom 
great. 

One  eompajQj.  .Wahier  It  Swftaey. 
comes  Instantly  to  x&}b4  Jiefiaiise  of  its 
long  history  of  advertisaoents  iBxtoIUM 
Tirtnes  of  freedom  for  individuals  and 
enterprise. 

More  recently,  a  message  from  Mr. 
Walter  Horlng.  chtOrman  fmd  ddef 
executive  ofBcer  of  Tiffany  Sr  Co..  came 
to  my,  attention.  Jn  the  company's  annual 
rep<»i,  Mr.  Hovlng  speaks  ou^  foroafuQy 
and  oompeliingly  aealnot  Ahe  tonetant 
and  «^  too  of  toi  Irrotlaniil  ■Mmkegrlnt 
wltti  tbe  economic —nhtnery  of  tbls 
country  by  Wasbtaigton.    ' 

I  include  Mr.  Hoylng*s  remarks  for 
insertion  In  the  Bxpotts  at  this  point: 

WOBD 


I  would  itfca  to  toy  afaw  woMto  about  tba 
tut  tbst  toatoeaa  M  toBnaalngly  toolng  aoo- 
nomlo  problems -tbat  aca  laigalj  arfittotal  and 
arWtrary  Imt  wbleb  as*  fotstad  oposk.  tt  by 
unwlM  government  regulation  Bo  many  of 
ttaeee  problems  have  been  erteted  by~|Mflltl- 
dans,  both  here  and  abroad,  who  toem  to 
have  an  tnasUMbto  oompulslon  to  throw 
monkey  wrenches  of  one  kmd  or  anbtbertoto 
-toe  eoonomlo  maebtosry.  PaUtleians,  appa^. 
enUy.  fall  to  eomprabend  that  tlitfy  asa 
undermining  tbe  right  of  pe^le  to  be  tree 
et  eonstaat  eoanomte  ttoteilng  I>y  got 
BMnt. 

tordlvldually.  many  poUtlolans 
slbls  enough,  but  whan  two  or  mora  are 
gatoered  togetbartoey  tend  to  eonooot  jonae 
laoredlbly  Idlotlo  eobemes.  -  Almoat  aU  sack 
sohemea  have  been  tried  slnoe  tba  days  of 
Tmpeiiai  Bmne  wltoout  sncoeas,  but  parbape 
tt^ls  toe  mueb  to  expect  that  pomielans  win 
Isam  from  histocy. 

80  what  should  ba  denaf 
.  Fbat  of  all.  poiniolana  must  stop  foisting 
•m-conoslved  «''*^"'—  on.  tba  publls.  fieeond, 
toey  should  repeal  the  Miotic  onea  that  are 
pisgntng  us  now.  Then  tbey  should  let  tba 
Private  Beq>onslblltty  Syatem  have  toe  tree* 
dora  It  needa  to  let  tb*  martat  economy  do 
abat  n  aktoe  oaa  do. 

Aftar.aBii  the  grass  profits  of  pilvate.enter- 
prlse  alone  generate  all  toe  aaonsy  that  pays 
for  aU  wages. -aU  taxes,  an  totereat,  aU  divi- 
dends, all  ssrvlcea,  all  futura  gnnrth.  aad  all 
benefits  vrtietber  performed  by  govarasnant 
or  by  someone  else. 

Tbe  only  time  govenunent  fn^s  for  any- 
thing Is  when  It  inoreaaes  toe  public  debt, 
or  lasorts  to  defiolt  financing,  wbloh.  of 
wniaa.  eventually  couaa  out  of  tha  hldee  of 
tbe  people  by  creating  Inflatton  wlto  whleh 
we  are  an  too  familiar 

I  believe  bualness  aad  thow  irho  have  to- 
tostmanta  to  bwDuas  ihoaid  tak*  a  flmsr 
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stand  m  toese  matters  and  let  their  voices 
be  beard  with  miieb  more  vigor  than  to  the 
past.  This  Is  of  vital  importance  not  <mly  tor 
business  but  for  everything  that  bUiMneas 
supporto  including  govemna^t  Iteelf. 


CUMUIiATIVS  STDDHNT  BBCOEUPS:  A 
POTENTIAL  ABUSE  OP  THE  RIOBT 
TO  PRIVACY— PART  I 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  mw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  BJEPBBBENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1974 

Mr.  KSMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  House  en- 
gaged in  an  extensive  colloquy  this  aiter- 
noon  on  the  crucially  important  subject 
of  more  effectively  assuring  the  individ- 
ual's right  to  privacy— his  right  to  be  left 
alone— his  right  to  be  1^.  alone.  I  was 
honored  to  be  one  of  the  prindpal  co- 
sponeors  of  that  coiUbquy. 

As  I  Indicated  in  my  earlier  remaiies 
this  aifterboon.  there  is  gnmlng  oonoem 
over  the  potential  abuse  and  imiKroper 
disclosure  of  infoimatI6n  now  maln- 
liabied  and  used  by  the  public  andprivvte 
school  systenis  throiuihout  the  country — 
ecteosive  infumatibn  on  the  social  and 
economic  background,  attitudes  and  be- 
tavior,  performance  and  ability,  and 
health  of  papas  wttbln  those  agiBtens. 
'me  gentleman  from  CaHfomla  (Mr. 
ObuwATBR)  placed  a  bl^jily  Informsttve 
article,  ^uthii^red  by  Diane  Vivdkj  aqd 
appeuing  in  last  weekend's  issue  of  t%r 
rade  magwrtne.  into  the  Rkoko  of  our 
proceedings  yesterday. 

ITiese  stodent  records  contain — In  ad- 
diUoir  to  essential  factual  information 
relating  to  the  actual  education  of  the 
pupil— suhleottve  evaluations  made  by 
teachers  and  other  .school  ofllrlals,  svalu- 
atdkms  whidi  are  «ltea  unv«rlfled  hy  su- 
pervisors or  other  instructors,  and  evalu- 
ations wliioh  often  reflect  the  biases — 
intentionally  or  unintentionally— of  the 
eviduators  themsiSvee. 

Because  the'  &ftormatton  stored  In 
the^  elaborate  systems  follows  the  stu- 
nieot  as  he  or  she  goes  throusii  the 
learning  process,  from  one  teacher  to 
another,  from  one  school  to  another, 
often  from  one  school  system  to  an- 
other, and  because  this  informatlMi  is 
subjective  and  involves  the  most  sensi- 
tive of  data  which  can  be  ascertained 
.about  an  individual,  we  must  come  to 
grips  with  the  potential  abuses  which 
can  arise  from  tbe  disclosure  of  this 
information.  In  many,  if  not  most  1b- 
staaces,  this  tnformatton  is  available  to 
such  diverse  entities  as  the  militaty 
services,  actual  or  potential  employet^, 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Tliere  are  some  potentisJ  invasions  of 
privctcy  which  affect  less  than  the  whole 
population.  This  potential  abuse  of 
school  records,  however,  affects  evrayone 
who  has  even  gone  to  a  public  or  pri- 
vate school — ^tn  other  words,  virtually 
an  of  us. 

It  is  Iniportant  that  the  Congress — in 
its  sphere — and  the  State  legislatures 
in  tbek  spheres — Tor  education  Is  pri- 
Biarily  a  mattor  of  State  and  local  iinis- 
dictkm— «et  a  handle  on  this  matter  as 
soon  as  poMMds. 
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As  I  indicated  in  my  earlier  remarks, 
I  have  this  matter  under  intense  scru- 
tiny, and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  report  to 
the  House  and  to  introduce  appropriate 
remedial  legislation  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity. This  is  certainly  a  matter 
which  should  not  go  without  redress. 

Tl?e  Parade  magazine  article  which 
was  included  in  our  proceedings  by  Mr. 
QoLbWATEB  was  a  condensation  of  an 
extensive  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Septemlier  1973  edition  of  Learning,  also 
authored  by  Diane  Divoky.  At  this  point 
in  the  Record,  I  insert  the  fii-st  half  of 
that  article: 

CuirnLAnvx  Bbcxaos:  Assault  of  Pkivact 
(By  Diane  Divoky) 

It  aU  started  Innocently  enoogb  1>ack  in 
the  18308,  vben  schools  m  New  Bngland  be- 
gan keeping  legtstars  of  enrollment  and  at- 
tendance. In  tbe  160-odd  years  slnoe,  tbe 
student  record  has  grown  to  grotesque  pro- 
portlona.  Uke  FrankaaBteln*s  mtmster.  It 
now  baa  tbe  potential  to  deete<ey  tlioee  tt 
waa  onatad  to  protect. 

Bduoatora  have  oonstructed  tbls  monster 
In  tbe  nasM  of  eSolenoy  and  progreee,  add- 
ing a  piece  bere  and  there,  tinkering  with 
new  oomponenta,  awwamlng  all  tbe  while 
they  ware  craatbag  a  manageable  eervaat  for 
eabool  petaonnei.  Bat  what  they  tailed  to 
forssss  was  tba  ewlft  development  of  modem 
eommiinioatioiia  taehnology  and  tba  widen- 
ing nnploymeat  of  ttiat  teobnology  by  a 
social  system  increasingly  bant  <m  snooping. 

Tbe  growth  of  tbe  record  Into  an  aU-ln- 
doslve  dosslsr  came  tn  reeponee  to  the  tn- 
oreaaing  oentrallaatlen  and  bureauoratlaa- 
tlon  of  eeboOle.  Another  eontrlbntlng  factor 
waa  tbe  emergence  of  education's  ambltloaB 
goal  of  dealing  with  tbe  "whole  child."  Oat 
at  that  oontext  grow  anch  spedflo  actlona  as 
tba  MBAH  1S»  NeenmandatloD  that  health. 
gnVlanre  and  p^ebological  reoosde  ba  matn- 
talnad  (Mr  eaob  papa,  and  tbe  American 
Ooonefl  on  Bduaatton'a  IMl  development  of 
record  f onns  that  gava  more  attention  to  be- 
havior deecrlptlona  and  evaluation  and  lees 
to  bard  data  soeli  aa  aabjaeta  and  gradaa. 
By  1B64.  tba  VB.  oaoe  of  BdaoattoS  was 
listing  eight  major  aUaalilaatlona  of  Infor- 
matlnn  to  be  ooUeeted  and  ptaoed  In  tbe  stu- 
dent record. 

Mote  recentay,  the  Ohio  Department  of 
BduoatloB  took  a  bard  look  at  state  laws  re- 
quiring tbe  keeping  of  soch  records  and 
sbiundad  a  note  of  warning:  "When  eon- 
stmed  with  otber  etatutee  which  give  eobool 
autborlttee  wide  discretionary  power  .  .  .  tt 
[la]  obvious  that  sohoolB  may  ooUeet  any 
kind  at  Information  tbey  rtiwii  e  eonoemlng 
papOa."  Power  of  tbat  magnttoda.  adman- 
Isbed  gvldettnes  lor  Otaio  admlnlstraton, 
must  be  bandied  vrltb  gieat  care  and  diaere- 
tlon. 

Tba  ultimata  mushrooming  of  rsoocds  may 
have  been  reaebed  In  tbe  masatve  Kew  Tock 
Ctty  eeboel  ayetam-  targest  In  tba  nation. 
■HMre,  tbe  reeorda  ratpilred  or  recommended 
for  each  child  invrMved,  if  nothing  else,  a 
Btaggenng  aaaoant  ol  book  work.  A  typical, 
rainbow-btied  student  dossier  tn  mw  York 


A  boS-eolored.  cumulative,  ftmr-pege  rec- 
ord oaMI  tbat  notes  peiaaaal  and  eodal  be- 
havior, along  with  ecbolastto  adilevament, 
and  la  kept  on  Ue  flor  50  yeera; 

A  bine  or  green  test-data  card  on  wbloh 
an  etandafWaed  test  results  and  grade  equtv- 
almito  ax«bet>t,  also  Uxt  SO  yeers; 

A  white,  fom--pege,  ^ranobiglcal  reading 


A  popU's  otBee  card; 

An  emargeacy  bome-oontaot  card: 

A  eabKioti-eoIoced  health  record — one  side 
for  taaehsrs,  tbe  otber  for  the  aebool  nurse 
and  dootor: 

A  dantal-ebaek  card; 
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An  AudlonMtw  acnaalsf-tMt  report; 

An  artleuUtlon  card.  InstuiUng  t— ch>w' 
«T~-""«*~«»*««'«-  for  tneklxic  in  Junior  hlsh 
■Bbod; 

A  tMCbera'  aneedotal  file  on  student  be- 
hikTlor: 

An  oOcm  gvldftno*  reoonl.  oomprfrl  of 
counMlon'  •vatoatlons  at  aptttod*,  beliMdar 
•Old  peraonaUty  eiMumoftKUUM: 

A  Burwu  or  G^Utf  Ooldano*  file  ttut  Is 
rsgardMl.  Vungb.  not  always  tiaated.  as  oon- 
fldantlal,  and  tneliidsa  raports  to  and  from 
psTdioIofMs.  payaMatrlsta.  aoelal  wmfcara. 
vaoFloaa  pnblle  and  prtvata  acanolaa.  tbe 
oourta  and  ths  poMas; 

And  aU  dlsetpUnaiy  rafamd  cards. 

In  New  York  and  elasvbare,  as  tba  raeords 
bagan  to  contain  mora  datattad  apd  rarled  In- 
fonaatloii.  tbay  took  on  Uvas  ot  tHatr  own: 
tbay  tiarawia.  awnatiow,  bhn  trustworthy 
and  inmiaant  tbaa  tba  qulxotto  paople  they 
is|waiantai1  Bsad  tto  emnnlafttTC  toldar  of  a 
•ludant— 131  XQ>  abruic  laacuasa  skllla.  mua- 
-leal  tataat,  loas  at  vlskm  in  one  eya,  parada- 
alra  homa  M>d  tlwa  msat  ttM  child.  U  he 
doasnt  ooma  oa  talsMk  artlcntets.  hnmmtag 
«  Itttla  and  sM-saatsad  In  q^lts  of  •  sqvlnt, 
aomettilnc,  ana  faali.  must  ha  wraos.  And 
It's  not  lUiriy  tba  nootd  will  ba  talamsd. 

Aa  tte  proeasB  at  inf  onBattan  ooUacOon  In 
tba  aobooia  anowbaHed  a  Urn  mora  iocma 
for  tba  gtddanoa  d^artoiMit.  a  faw  more 
facia  for  stata  i^anciss.  mMomm  set  of  taach- 
&ta  tar  a  naw  tracking  plan — al- 
no  ona  stopped  ta  walgb  the  UnpUca- 
tlona  fl<  raoardlng  so  oraeb  bard  and  aoft  data 
abont  flbSMran  and  tbair  fawilHaa  Tbsra  was 
Uttia  tbooiht  i»fan  to  daTslopnant  of  daar 
poUckia  and  praotlbaa  by  wtddi  atudent  and 
rlgbts  at  prtraey  sslgbt  ba  halanced 
tba  naeda  of  tba  sebool  and  other  ao- 
fltal  agnnriaa  to  knew,  or  to  guarantae,  that 
liiatiMlsl  «»ifc»t««^  In  reoorda  was  aeeusata 
and  parttnaot. 

Tbua.  by  1970,  almoafe  any  careminent 
oould  wallrtng  Inta  a  apboot  flash  a 
atid  sand  a  alark  acvixlac  toprortuee 
a  ta»  contatBing  tba  payehlsMa  and  marttoal 
raooMte  at  a  tgnnar  stuteat.  ».wm  nnUkaly 
that  tba  student  would  avan  know  about  the 
IntruiSon  Into  his  pdrate  Ufa.  A  asathw 
oould  be  eeoU  lofonMd  that  aba  bwl  NO  r«0bt 
toaaa  tba  raoorte  tba*  xeaultad  In  bar  chHd 
balag  tnnMsRsd  to  a  olasa  for  tba  laental- 
ly  ivtanled.  A  fAtbar  attending  a  routtna  par- 
ent-taaeber  oonferenoa  about  bla  oiit#i>lbg 
aoB  could  dlaeorar  In  tba  boy's  aneedotal  rec- 
oad  ooansBants  that  ba  was  "steaDgaly  Intro- 
apacttva''  In  the  third  grade;  "unnaturally 
intareetad  in  girls"  in  the  fifth,  and  bad  d»- 
aatopad  "peculiar  pcAitlcal  Idsaa"  by  tlya  time 
ha  was  la — Judgments  that  tba  fattier  eeuM 
neitber  zatraaotlTVly  obaUcnge  nor  explain. 

balped  mott- 
JlaTiMA.  Ooign  and  Maaey 

praetloea  of  M  lapraaantattTa  school  dlstrlets. 

Tbay 

psst  at 

tnComatlDn  on  atadsBta.  Alsioat  aU  kspt 


porta  and 


at  flafsrrala, 

nugh  seeurttr*  data.  Haaiiy 

od  thaaa  idao  kept  panooaUty 

aatoMogiapblaa.  Om  thtad  raooadad  tba  ntea 
and  religion  ot  atiidenN.  alaoat  a  half  ra- 
1  atudanta  by  nattooaUly,  and  batf  kept 
o«  tba  raeoRl  tanw,  Tba  ra- 
asareh  team  alaadlsoawipsd  tbat  mofooa  tMom 
tba  acboel  psyrheiwgial  t»  a  tnmt^tam  dark 
might  be  rsspoMlMe  tot  fSsilIng  tafia iiistliin 
Into  tba  pemaaant  Ua.  (One  latsiaatlnc 
sldeUgbt:  The  rsBsada  w«aa  iwslstsaMy  Uttle 
oaad  ^  faaabsri'  and  actMol  staC.  a  finding 
that  Saw  ta  tba  flase  at  tba  oOelal 
"liat  the  doaaters  were  needed  to 
ars  In  their  raUtlsaa  wtA  individual 
students) . 


EX'I^>JSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ot^ln  and  B<»dlar  alio  found  that  CIA 
and  FBI  agents  bad  aoca*  to  the  entire  stu- 
dmt  Ales  In  mora  than  half  the  achool  sys- 
taaaa.  as  did  JuTsnlle  oourts  and  faealtb- 
departwant  oOolals.  Local  poUoa  had  a^oess 
to  complete  fllea  In  almost  ona  third  of  the 
systems.  But  parants  those  cltlaezu  with 
primary  legal  and  moral  re^mnslblllty  for 
tha-oblki— bad  aeoass  to  tba  entire  fllea  In 
fiMdr  than  lO  percent  ot  the  qmtama.  Some 
superintendents  rqxwted  that  psrsnts  were 
«^^T^V^  acrBsn  to  their  children's  records  even 
when  they  possessed  the  lagal  right  to  Inspect 
them.  "What  la  particularly  stgalfleant,"  the 
reaearchers  noted,  "ia  tbe  Impreeslon  that 
school  oadals  have  strong  reservatlonB  about 
giving  parents  Tery  much  information  (other 
than  routine  grade  repots  and  aometlmes 
achlSTement-test  scores)  about  the  content 
of  eraluatkms  that  are  oontlnuauy  being 
mallft  of  their  chUdren." 

Aa  a  fotkrw-up  to  the  ODSlln-Bordier  study, 
tbe  Bussell  Sega  Foiini|atlon  ocmTenad  In 
19W  a  group  of  promlnant  educators,  law- 
yers «nd  social  eclentilrts  to  consider  the 
ethlckl  and  legal  aspects  of  scbo<d  record 
keeping  and  to  develop  guidellnee  for  the 
collection,  maintenance  ahd  dissemination  of 
tlieaa  records.  Ihe  conference  r^ort  began: 
"Ttaers  are  eksar  ij^ttoatlans  . . .  that  oorrent 
pnottosa  of  achoola  and  lehool  paraoimrt  re- 
lating to  the  iTftUt^t""!  maintenance,  use 
and  disaeminatlon.of  Inftematlon  about  pu- 
pils threaten  a  dbsirabls  balaiuse.  lietween 
the  individual's  right  to  privacy  and  the 
aiAool's  stated  need  to  know."  It  pointed 
to  tbssi  abuses: 

"Information  atiout  both  pupils  and  tbetr 
papsnta  Is  often  ooUeeted  by  schools  without 
tbe  InXormad  consent  of  elthsr  children 
or  tbelx  parents.  Where  (xuiaent  Is  obtained 
for  the  collection  of  lilfonnatlon  for  pne 
purpose,  the  same  infonaation  is  often  used 
subsequently  for  other  puiposee. 

"Pupils  and  parents  typically  have  Uttle 
or,  at  best,  incomplete  knowledge  at  what  In- 
formation about  them  Is  contained  in  school 
raeosds  and  what  lise  is , made  of  this  Uxfor- 
m^tpn  by  tbe  school. 

"Parental  and  pi4>Il  access  to  achool  rec- 
ords typically  Is  limited  by  schools  to  tha 
pupil's  attendance  and  'schleTcment  record 
(including  standardised  achlevement-4eat 
scores). 

"TlM  secrecy  with  wlilQb  s^ool  records 
usually  are  maintained  "^*'**  diScult  any 
systematic  assessments  cC  tha  aecuzacy  o^  In- 
formation contained  tbdreln.  Formal  proce- 
dures permitting  parental  or  pupQ  challenges 
ot  allegedly  erroneoxis  Iniormatlon  dp  not 
exist.  An  unlverifled  allegation  of  miscoDdnSt 
may  therefore  .  .  .  become  part  of  a  pttpfTs 
permanent  record. 

"Procedtires  governing  the  periodic  de- 
atructtOD  of  outdated  or  no  longer  useful  in- 
formatton  do  not  exist  la  most  systems. 

"Within  many  scboql  systems,  few  provi- 
sions are  made  to  protect  school  records  from 
examination  by  unautbdrtaed  school  peraofi- 

"Access  to  pupil  records  by  nonsChool  per- 
sannel  and  represeotatiyes  of  outalda  agen- 
cftea  ia.  for  tbe  most  pa«t.  handled  on  an  ad 
boo  baals.  Formal  policial  governing  access  by 
law-eafarcement  oOlcla]*,  the  courts,  poten- 
tial employers,  colleges,  researchers  and 
others  do  not  exist  In  most  school  systems. 

"Sensitive  and  Intimate  information  col- 
leoted  in  the  course  of  taacher-pupil  or  ooun- 
eelor-pupil  contseta  is  not  protiteted  from 
sui>poena    by    formal    authority    in    most 
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The  report  eonclude(|  that  "these  daflcl- 
enclas  in  record-keeptag  policies  .  .  .  con- 
stitute a  serious  threat  to  Indlvidiial  pr^racy 
in  the  United  SUtea."  It  suggested  guide - 
Unas  for  record  kseping  baaed  on  tbeee  prtn- 
dptae:  (1)  No  iafbrmatlon  should  be  od- 
teetad  about  atndento  ihthout  tbe  iaConned 
aonasaSfof  parents  and.  In  soma  caaaa^  ttxe 
child.  (3)  Information  0MQld  he  flaaslflert  so 
that  only  the  basic  minimum  of  data  ap- 


pears on  the  pomanent  record  oard.  wbUs 
the  rest  l«  pertodlcaJly  reolawed  and.  if  «^ 
propriate,  destroyed.  (3)  8choo)a  should  s»- 
tabUsh  prooedtires  to  verDCy  the  accuracy  of 
all  data  ""'<"*^«"^^  iUr  tbair  pupil  records. 
(4)  Parents  should  have  tull  access  to  tbeli 
chlld^  records.  Including  tbe  right  to  cbal' 
lenge  the  accuracy  of  the  Infcurmatlon  found 
therein.  (6)  NO  agency  or  bersons  other  than 
school  personnel  who  deal  directly  with  ths 
child  oonoenad  ttioold  h^ve  aooaas  to  pupil 
data  without  parental  ot  pupil  permission 
(except  In  the  case  of  a  suftpoeiui) . 

In  1973.  tbe  flage  Foundation  tackled  tbe 
subject  once  mora  and  fdund  that,  in  spite 
of  the  distribution  of  ICD.lXX)  cc^les  of  its 
guidelines,  "tbe  vast  miiy»rlty  at  achooU  in 
this  countey  still  do  not  bf  va  records  polldss 
which  adequately  protect  ,the  privacy  ot  stu- 
dents and  their  parents." 

"me  reseaztben  also  noted  that  a  good 
policy  may  not  begin  to  solve  reorad  prob- 
lems. In  <H»  sohool  syatatn  visited  by  a  ra- 
searcbar,  a  written  policy  waa  drawn  up  by  a 
committee  oompoaed  ^entirely  of  ooansakws. 
As  a  result*  "tbf  social  woMcer  thought  it  dkl 
not  apply  to  her  i;poords.  the  mechanlns 
teacher  who  had  qonaldedtble  informal  oon- 
tact  with  local  en^tioyers  'fliought  that  it  only 
applied  to  'fbrtnal  retpiadto  for  InformatloD 
bandied 'by  ttto  registrar,  and  one  of  the 
principals  regarded  it  aa  Of  the  utmost  tan- 
portance  to  stay  on  good  terms  with  local 
eaiployen  by  telling  them  in  detail  at  aUthe 
belaavlar  prot^lams  potential  employees  had 
experienced  while  in  school." 

The  Sage  reports  and:  guidelines  helped 
fuel  a  growing  national  auum  about  threats 
to  prtvscy  '¥>oaed  by  ova^  te<dinologlcal  and 
bureaoolratto  society,  and  aeveral  eduoatioaal 
Sioupa  'aabse^nanUf  iotti  public  pnalttcns 
inststtBg  on  tiw  ooQtldMirtlaUty  of  rspords.  In 
1971.  the  NEA.  which  4#  yean  be<(»e  had 
urged  more  comprehenalive  record  keeping, 
approved  ths  Code  of.  Student  Sighta  and  Jis- 
«ponrn>Wftes.  which  aadsrts  that  the  "Int^fast 
of  the  student  Bxust  supelsede  all  other  p\ir- 
poeea  to.  wbieb  raooals  iblght  be  put,"  and 
urgea  stzlet.  poUdaa  to  ptatoet  tha  *ri^tB  to 
privacy  of -atudsntsi  and  paxenta.  It  suggastsd 
that  >anior  high  school  dtudents  base  Joint 
control  with.jkhatt  pareQts  over  thslr  own 
reoords,  and  high  school  students,  total 
controL  i 

Beoently,  a  few  local  scftooi  boards,  siotaiity 
tlioas  in  Oea  Moines,  Iow%  and  Jefferson  Oity. 
Missouri,  bats  adopted  ^agulaUona  to  sate- 
■guard  raoorda.  Dea  Molnat  ailowa  parenta  and 
■students  to  ase  t|ie  reosnlB,  atfcs  written  ooa- 
santw.nf  them.lieftBW  anyi  inCoRxatlati  ia  a»- 
leased  to  anyone  else,  and  gives  them- tbe 
power  to  determine  whicb  records  auy  nsver 
be  released  to  anyone.  ii 

On  the  stata  level.  OrdKaai  ha»  given  par- 
aats  the  right'  to  inqjedt  the  total  raoofd. 
Delaware  granta  studenlS'14  years  or  oldsr 
epntro)  over  tba  leleaaa  4t  infoamatlBn  tram 
thalr  own  reoords,  and  Keir  MSxloo  gmeaa^aw 
any  public  school  student  tbe  i9ght  to  inspect 
his  own  record.  Both  Nsav  Btadeo  and  Oregon 
have  moved  takeep  rsootds  confldwntial  fSom 
outsiders.  Oregca  lav  pndibtts  tbe  rMaase  of 
records  to  anyone  other  than  the  patents  and 
child.  Tlie  Ntow  Mexico  board  of  education 
policy  statement  says  that  "govemftoent  in- 
vestigative agencies  as  sueh  have  no  Inherent 
legal  right  to  have  acceasi  to  student  fllss  sad 
caocrds,"  and  ths  boecd  ban  <theAi  from  ac- 
OBss  without  the  student's  ■permission  or  a 
court  order.  New  Hanapatdre  prohibits  sohoots 
from  keeping  reoords  that  "raflaet  the  pollti- 
cai  activities  or  beliefs  c<  students" 

Some  educaton  and  {parents,  discouraged 
wltti  waiting  for  legislators  or  school  admin- 
istrators to  act,  have  bought  to  talss  ths 
reins  in  their  own  hadcti.  In  Ban  naaauoe, 
a  group  at  black  teaofaei*  and  oooaaelors  ase 
working  for  tbe  sUninition  at  all  racodii 
except  for  a  small  casd  ot  baid  datai.  TktJ 
argue  that  tbe  bni«B  d<  •  tedder  as  sens 
oapacloua  pe(4(et  lnt<t  wMnb  all  sorts  of  al- 
leged wrongdoings  and  bad  marks  can  be 
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dropped  has  a  bad  psychological  effect  on 
students,  that  tbe  foldera  consistently  con- 
tain indefensible  and  gratuitous  negative 
comments  but  little  about  the  student's  real 
educational  ability,  and  that  these  hissed 
eonunents  are  used  authoritatively  by  the 
aebools,  particularly  by  guidance  counselors, 
vbo  see  a  folder  as  a  Idnd  of  bible.  "Black 
■tudents'  foldere  tend  to  be  at  least  half  an 
inch  thicker  than  those  of  white  children," 
one  of  the  c(»nmlttee  memben  said,  "which 
tells  you  something  about  the  child  even 
before  you  open  the  folder." 

The  manner  in  which  the  thick  foldere  of 
s  group  of  junior  high  school  students  in 
Wsshlngton.  D.C..  were  handled  Is  now  the 
bssls  of  Doe  V.  MacMillan,  a  case  befwe  the 
VS.  Supreme  Court.  The  suit  was  triggered 
when  the  House  Committee  for  the  District 
ot  Colimibla,  In  preparation  for  its  annual 
hearings  on  the  D.C.  schools,  sent  investiga- 
tors out  to  gathOT  up  the  cumulative  records 
of  students.  Copies  of  actual  test  pi4>en, 
disciplinary  reports  and  evaluations — defam- 
st<»7  If  not  libelous  materials — were  repro- 
duced with  the  students'  names  still  on 
them.  The  report  was  then  published  by  the 
committee's  chalnnan,  entered  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  circulated  about  the 
country.  Parents  sued  the  individual  con- 
gressman as  well  as  the  school  board,  prin- 
cipal and  teachers.  Sovereign  immunity 
protections  In  the  District  of  Columbia  com- 
plicated tbe  case,  but  tbe  TTB.  Supreme 
Court  recently  ruled  that  the  congressmen 
bad  no  ^>eclal  Immunity  "from  local  laws 
protecting  the  good  name  or  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  ordinary  citizen"  and  renuuided 
tbe  case  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  fmilier 
action.  Not  colncldentally,  the  D.C.  board  of 
education  established  regulations  for  protec- 
tion of  records  just  as  the  complaint  was 
ttled. 

The  second  half  of  the  article  from 
Learning  will  appear  hereafter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  helpful  to  me  to  receiye  the  opin- 
ions of  my  constituents,  and  I  believe 
this  project  will  stimulate  greater  citizen 
participation  in  representative  govern- 
ment at  all  levels. 


CAPITOL  CONTACT  ENCOURAGES 
CITIZEN  PARTICIPATION  IN 
C30VERNMENT 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  AprU  2.  1974 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  %>eaker,  an  inter- 
esting and  valuable  public  service  project 
called  "Capitol  Contact"  has  been  initi- 
ated by  KTVH,  channel  12,  in  Wichita, 
Kans. 

The  television  station  has  undertaken 
this  project  to  help  its  viewers  communi- 
cate with  their  representatives  in  Tc^ieka 
and  Washington.  Viewers  have  been  In- 
vited to  send  their  letters  expressing 
their  opinions  to  the  TV  station,  and  the 
station,  in  turn,  is  transmitting  the 
comiminicatiomi  to  the  appropriate 
representatives. 

"We  realize  that  the  majority  of  our 
viewers  do  not  know  how  to  reach  their 
representatives.  We  are  offering  to  do 
it  for  them,"  KTVH  officials  have 
explained.  

In  establishing  this  project,  KTVH  not 
only  is  sending  constituent  comments 
from  its  prime  viewing  territory,  it  Is 
aervlng  people  from  throufl^ut  the 
State.  Each  Member  of  the  Kansas  con- 
gressional delegation  in  Washington  Is 
receiving,  on  a  regular  bads,  comments 
from  their  constituents,  m  additton. 
'X^itd  Contact"  reaches  at>{>roprtate 
State  officials  including  the  Oovemor, 
State  senators,  and  representatives. 


"DETENTE:  THE  BALANCE  SHEET," 
AN  ARTICLE  BY  HANS  J.  MOROEN- 
THAU 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  nroiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPR3BSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  2.  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  most 
thoughtful  article  by  Dr.  Hans  J.  Mor- 
genthau,  Leonard  Davis  distinguished 
professor  of  political  science  of  the  City 
College  of  the  City  University  of  New 
York. 

The  article  "Detente:  The  Balance 
Sheet,"  was  published  in  the  March  28, 
1974.  issue  of  the  New  York  Times. 

The  article  follows : 

Dtmnx:  The  Balamcx  SHxar 
(By  Hans  J.  Morgenthau) 

Detente  has  had  a  bad  press  of  late  on 
both  sides  of  the  fence  that  was  once  called 
the  Iron  Curtain.  A  national  weekly  writes  of 
"D6tente:  End  of  Illusiona."  A  Soviet  general 
states  that  "political  detente  cannot  be  dur- 
able and  irreversible  If  the  arms  race  con- 
tinues." On  the  other  hand,  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  inform  ua  that  detente 
serves  the  purpose  of  avoiding  nuclear  war. 

In  order  to  gain  perspective  on  such  sweep- 
ing statements  It  may  not  be  superfluous 
to  remind  oneself  of  the  Uberal  meaning  of 
detente. 

The  word  refera  to  the  previous  existence 
of  tension  that  has  been  abated  or  eliminated 
in  consequence  of  detente. 

Since  there  have  been  many  tensions  be- 
tween the  United  Stataa  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion on  different  levels  of  social  interaction 
and  in  different  geographical  locations,  it  Is 
futile  to  raise  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
detente  as  an  abstract,  oomprabensive  con- 
cept haa  w(»ked. 

It  makes  sense  only  to  aak  whether  or  not 
previously  existing  speette  tensions  have 
been  abated  or  eliminated  by  the  potlolea  of 
President  NUon  and  Leonid  I.  Braahnev. 
Wben  posed  in  such  concrete,  spedflc  terms, 
the  queatton  requirea  a  poatttve  answer  with 
regard  to  three  kinds  of  tenaiona  that  have 
In  the  past  poiaoned  tha  relatlona  between 
the  superpowers. 

One  mantfieatation  of  dMsnta  Is  tba  mao- 
val  from  over-all  Soviet-American  relations 
of  the  Idecdogical  fervor  tbat  during  ttM  0(dd 
War  transformed  every  eontaat  Into  a  Mani- 
chean  confliet  Itetwean  good  and  evil,  mak- 
ing negotiated  settleraento  virtually  impos- 
sible. This  Ideological  deoontamlnatien  has 
improved  tbe  afemeaplMC*,  an  Improvement 
that  in  an  intanglbla*faaUon  baa  iaq^iOTed 
the  chances  for  tha  nsgottated  aattleBMBt  ot 
substantive  lasuaa. 

Another  manUeatatbm  of  dttente  is  the 
substantial  setttement  at  ttie  Oennan  ques- 
tion through  Weat  Oarwum  reoognltlon  of 
the  territorial  status  qua  In  Central  Europe 
and,  more  parUoularly.  ot  tbe  Bast  Oerman 
state,  and  through  agraamant  on  the  Inter- 
national status  of  West  BarUn. 

Finally,  the  18172,  agreements  on  the  limita- 
tion ot  strnsgle  ama,  regulating  the  oom- 
petitkm  tor  offaaslve  nuclear  wsi^na  isnd 
virtually  *H'*''n^**"g  that  for  detapslva  ooaa, 
have  paved  ttia  wayror  tbe  ourrant  strategtc- 
arms  negotiations  and  have  thereby  at  leest 
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temporarily  abated  the  tensions  conoomltant 
with  an  unregulated  nuclear-arms  race. 

"Aht  short  list  of  Instances  where  d£tenta 
has  been  successful  is  counter -balanced  by 
a  long  one  of  Issues  that  have  remained 
unaffected  by  detente  and  may  even  have 
been  aggravated  by  Its  partial  achievement. 
That  Is  particularly  true  of  Europe,  where 
the  conferences  on  European  aecurlty  and 
on  mutual  and  balanced  troop  reductions 
are  deadlocked  and  where  the  very  fact  of 
detente  In  Central  Europe  and  the  apparent 
overall  detente  between  tha  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  accentuated  the 
disintegrative  tendencies  within  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  two  superpowers 
compete  for  power  and  Influence,  as  they  do 
In  the  countries  bordering  on  tbe  Indian 
Ocean.  The  thrust  of  Soviet  expansion  from 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  through  the  Mid- 
dle East  to  South  Asia,  supported  by  rapidly 
Increasing  naval  power  and  movement  in  to 
the  empty  spaces  left  by  tbe  liquidation  of 
tbe  oDlonlal  empires.  Is  Ukaly  to  create  new 
points  of  tension. 

Two  factora  are  bound  to  put  Into  ques- 
tion the  few  instances  of  real  dMsnte 
achieved:  the  deadlock  of  the  preaant  stra- 
tegic-arms negotiations  ami  the  American 
ruction  to  certain  domestic  policies  of  tiie 
S6vlet  Union. 

The  Soviet  general  quoted  here  on  "po- 
litical detente"  has  indeed  a  point.  "The  con- 
tinuation of  an  luillmlted  nuclear  arms  raoe 
wlU  .create  tensions  wiping  out  the  limited 
gains  Doade  by  detente  ttius  far. 

For  since  each  side  will  suspect  the  other 
of  seeking  a  flrst-stnke  capabillUy.  such  an 
arms  race  will  Introduce  an  element  of  In- 
stability Into  the  present  balance  of  terror, 
which — and  not  detente — has  actually  pre- 
vented the  outbreak  of  nuclear  war. 

WhUe  this  development  is  stlB  a  matter 
of  conjecture,  the  negative  In^iact  of  the 
domestic  p<4iclsB  <rf  tlie  Soviet  Union  upon 
detente  Is  an  obs«vable  fact. 

American  conoem  wltb  tiaese  poUUctos  is 
not,  as  Soviet  q>okeBmen  would  have  It. 
meddling  ifi  9it  domestic  affaln  of  another 
country.  Bather  It  reflecta  the  recognition 
tbat  a  stable  peace,  founded  upon  a  atable 
balance  of  powar,  Is  predicated  upon  a  ood^ 
mon  moral  traiaework  tbat  ezpreasaa  the 
commitment  of  all  tha  nattooa  eooeemad 
to  certain  basic  moral  principles,  of  which 
the  i^essr^tlon  of  that  balanoe  of  power 
la  one. 


As  long-  as  the  sac  esses  of  demsstie  bru- 
taUty  ta  the  Sonet  Union  indicate  tba  wb- 
senoe  of  such  a  common  moral  framework, 
detente  can  only  be  limited  and  precarious. 


CCffTORATULATIONS  TO  DR. 
AnQDSTDB  S,  ROSE 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or  cAUroBinA 
IN  TEOi  HOUSB  OF  REFRESENTATIVBB 

Tuesdttg.  AprU  2.  1974 

BIr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  Mr. 
Donald  E.  Johnson.  Adminisftrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  informed  me  of  his  ap- 
pttiifal  of  Dr.  Augustus  S.  Rose  as  a  dls- 
tlnguishM  physldan  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

Dr.  Roae.  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Neurcdogy  at  the  UCLA  Medical 
School  will  be  one  of  only  nine  monbers 
of  this  program.  President  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Neurology,  director  of  Vb»  Ameri> 
can  Boaid  ot  Psychiatry  aiid  Neurology, 
and  a  men^ber  of  both  the  Ameriefln 
Neurology  Association  and  the  American 
Board  of  Psychiatxy  and  Neurological 
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•Bd  StRribe  of  tti»  National  In- 
stltatesof  Bealtfa  are  Jtut  a  ffw  acttvtties 
Hat  give  CTUieoce  to  tap}  prominence  that 
Dr.  Base  Ims  sttown  In  tha  field  of  neu- 
rology. 

Dr.  BoBC  baa  baen  senior  consultant  to 
ttw  Vetwaaa"  Admlnlstntion  for  over  20 
yean.  He  has  tilt  universal  acceptance  ef 
hte  coBeagiiai^Mid  wffl  be  a  valnaMe  asset 
to  the  Cisttnguidied  Fbysldans  Pro- 
CEam.  I  know  mjr  coneagiiiw  join  me  In 
ceojratulatlng  Dr.  Rose  on  thlB  occasion. 


ooMCHaaeioNAii 

XNO  MBAMB  HIOHEB  TAXES 


HON.  JAIKS  M.  COLUNS 


m  THB  BOOM  OF  BKFBaBKHTA'ilVEU 


oonttwMi  to  SMm  and 
ttdi  li  bovnd  to  mean  higher  taatM.  More 
mending  means  more  Inflatlfi.  beeanse 
Inflatton  begins  with  tbe  eiKeatf?*  vend- 
Ing  thai  w  are  doing  xlght  here  In  Con- 


this  ttma  of  year  the 
back  home  flm  the  tanpaet.  WImd  their 
Ineeme  taat  MB  eomes  In  they  wonder 
why  OoDgresi  miends  so  modi  money. 
Some  <tf  ttem  suggest  that  the  answer  Is 
totaxthezkli. 

As  I  picked  up  yesterday*'  newvaper 
I  rewl  aa  Interesting  edttostel  written 
by  Dick  West  IB  (he  Dallas  News.  He  was 
talking  aboat  Ifais  reactloe  fram  the 
grassroots  andpofaited  oat  very  candidly 
that  taihig  fho  titb.  U  1aa  tcOaUan.  We 
are  talking  about  1304  WSko  of  Oaw- 
amment  spandlng  antf  MIofe  ve  get 
threngh,|fc  wffl  be  much  larger.  Jt  leUce 
■itfmbaai  UneolnMoiioe  .said: 

>  bava  loMd  tka  pk»  peqpla; 
0*  " 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"WbM  bums  me  up^"  aays  E.  L.  OsaUcer  of 
Jtart  Worth,  "«re  thoae  no-goodera  on  welfare 
wl>o  Bit  around  aU  <laf ,  pay  $5  a  month  for 
rent  and  watch  color  TV  while  I  work  like 
a  dog  Just  to  pay  my  own  blllB.  Fm  Uzed  of 
paying  taxes  to  keep  them  up." 

It  la  human — and  understandably  so — for 
the  "little  fenow"  to  Vant  the  rich  to  pay 
these  tax  bills.  They've  got  It,  haven't  they? 

Bole's  the  hitch:  Tbaia'a  not  tt^'ig**  of 
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Vlbm  It  eooMi  to  taxes*  tt»  aslddie 
dasi,  the  soUd  American  dtlzen  xltflA 
thare  to.  the  ariddla.  k  the  oae^whojpets 
with  the  taxes  beeauaa  be  la  the 
_^_  aakea  up  the  great  bulk  of  tte 
AmctfeeB  Ineone.  And  he  does  not  en- 
joy or  see  the  benefit  of  paying  excessive 
taxes  whm  they'aiS  noTneeded. 

Di^  Weat  laone  oC  tt»,  best  known 
consfTVatfry  yMoeslB,  jftMfilA-  Bfe  has  a 
lot  of  common8eta8e.Matie  relates  it  aU 
In  a  pragmatle  analyils  of  life  Just  as  it 
Is.  Here  Is  Wat^4t^^tM  fraa  yester- 
day monlng^  DUwMtrs.    ^^ 


It's  that  fekae  at  nar  igMIs  litters  wrtt- 
t«D  to  this  oolunui  for  cnounept  an  tejn- 
Mtfy  hutlgnsat  pv«r  ths  cost  of  gewmnent 

■  to  pay  for  It. 


tbst  H>  aaa—  not  he  i— <lt  TamUj 

e»  bwMd  MP  wbMiit  aaass  tins  ta  «ifk  HP 
Dads.  Wbf  dent  tbaf  msks  'n^"*fi7n1rss 
or  tboe*  «%» iMka^saj.  over  M04PO  •  ysar— 
P*J  ttMSs  fianua.  ayas?  tim  UtOt  guy  eaot 
do  it." 


bpee  HH  gpU  to  esU  tbMMslv«s  eon- 


If  the  federal  government  should  spend 
•300  billion  the  next  fiscal  year,  that  would 
be  at  a  rate  of  arou&d  $S  billion  a  week 
which  would  be  nearly  a  billion  a  day. 

If  you  tak*  away  100  per  cant  of  the  In- 
come of  everyone  matlTyg  a  million  dollars 
a  year,  you  would  have  $024  million.  This 
would  not  ftnanoe  one  day^  operation  of  the 
federal  government,     i 

Make  everybody  with  an  income  over  tSO,- 
000  a  year  pay  the  coet  of  government?  In 
1071,  there  were  480,000  people  '♦»*fc<ng  over 
$80,000  a  yiear.  They  paid  Income  taxes  total- 
ing $1&3  blUlon. 

If  Washington  plans  to  spend  around  $6 
billion  a  weak,  then  the  taxes  paid  by  ewy- 
body  making  over  $90,000  woiUd  run  the 
gorenuaent  only  two  weeks. 

I  wen  remember  qiendlng  a  weekend  at 
theLBJBancH— 

He  was  worried  aboQt  being  Uie  first  pres- 
ident who  would  have  a  budget  of  $U)0  bil- 
lion. Now.  only  eight  years  Uter,  a  president 
who  ran  as  a  BepubUoan  conservative  has  a 
budget  of  more  than  $800  billion. 

Oonskiertng  the  fact  that  he  had  to  finance 
a  oostly  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  Johnson  did 
a  better  ]ob  o(  eontrtUlng  federal  expenses 
ttian  Mr.  Ntacon  has. 

In  his  first  fidl  year  In  office  (1904) ,  Jdtm- 
•on  ^Mot  107  billiop.  In  his  last  year  (1008) 
it  had  increased  to  $m  blUion,  a  6-year  gain 
of  075  bflnon.  mxon  hka  had  about  the  same 
mcnaae  since  1000. 

Inflation  accounts  for  a  good  hunk  of 
thasB  gains,  Init,  the  main  preasuie  for  ever- 
-tnereastng  expenditures  is  pcdltlcal. 

Xver  since  the  days  of  the  Mew  Deal,  our 
eeoBomy  has  been  gMued  to  government 
■pntdlng. 

In  Elsenhower's  adfltfnistratlon.  Becretary 
or  Agrleultura  SEra  VtM  Benaon  whacked 
farm  snhstdlae.  The  rarolt  was  a  stormy  re- 
volt In  4tM  ICldwwt  f aitn  belt. 

The  TMiWonel  tneoois  dipped,  aad  the  sub- 
•MlH  wecw  quickly  restored  aa  letters  to  the 
White  Booae  vowed  ▼ac^eaaee  at  the  pedis. 

In  1908  and  1070,  MT.  Nixon  tightaoed  the 
•triage  «o4  tbare  was  a  mild  receasloa.  The 
Piwidsntrs  atataOja^  in  the  OaUup  poll 
drained.  Spending  was  resumed  at  a  iilglier 
lerrt  tiian  ever. 

The  tatiu*?  Ton  ttarent  seen  anyttdng 
y«t,  if  a  new  "fsally  atelstaooe"  weUare  plan 
«ass  an  the  booka  and  Ted  Kennedy's  soclal- 
laed  msflirlne  program  Is  enacted. 

The  budget  could  essUy  go  to  0470  blUlOti 
ofsaalgiU.  This  woold  maan  that  the  average 
per-caplta  cost  of  0>vemment  would  be 
•round  $lfiO0  coio|mr$d  with  $4,000  now. 

WellSre  has  fSr  surppeeed  national  def enee 
as  the  monster  whieiO  devoure  the  biggest 
huak  of  the  natXmal  budget.  OeCense  and 
liMated  activity  wUl  onet  $SS  bUIlon  in  Mr. 
KUon'a  proposed  $a004>Ullon  budget;  "social 
•MTvioeik''  iDcludiag  wpUsre,  will  eost  more 
tbsa^taOMUtoo. 


VIETNAM  VETKRAna  DAY 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  wcw  TOSS 
IN  THK  HOTJSB  OF  aEPBBBHrTATIVBS 

Tue$4ap,  Aprtf  2,  i9H 

Mr,  WOIi^.  Mr.  |9peak«r,  on  Friday. 
Mardi  39,  1974.  I  Had  the  privilege  of 
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speftklng  before  a  large  assembly  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  who  represent  the  Inter- 
collegiate Veterans  Association,  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  fWi- 
Insdale.  Tlie'se  young  men  were  gathered 
together,  on  Vietnam  Veterans  Day,  to 
discuss  veterans'  benefits,  or  the  lack 
thereof,  and  to  listen  to  the  remedies 
available  to  them.  I  was  honored  to  ap- 
pear before  them  an^  offer  my  thoughts 
on  the  dilemma  In  wUch  they  find  them- 
selves. Many  of  them  axe  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  their  zitehtful  educational 
benefits,  since  they  cannot  meet  even 
the  Initial  tuition  iiByments  for  many 
State  schools.  I  had  the  OKMrtunlty  to 
speak  about  a  bill  I  feel  would  do  much 
to  erase  the  present  Inequities  In  the  QI 
bill.  HJt.  12543,  th»t  includes,  among 
other  things,  the  very  important  direct 
tuition  payment  provision. 

I  would  like  to  include,  following  these 
remarks,  a  c<9y  of  my  speech  to  the  vet- 
erans that  day: 

Today  was  designated  by  the  President  u 
Vietnam  Veterans  Day->«  time  for  our  coun- 
try to  pause  and  reflect  on  the  gratitude  we 
have  for  our  Vietnam  veterans,  who  have  ze- 
t^Imed  for  those  who  will  never  return,  and 
for  those  wliose  fate  is  BtQl  unknown,  the 
MTA8.  I  support  this  proclamation.  Vietnaa 
Veterans  Day  Is  a  nice  ge^Bture  but  this  Na- 
tion can  show  her  gratitude  to  you  in  only 
one  way  .  .  .  and  tliat  Is  not  with  windy 
rhetoric  or  limp  testimonials  or  even  on  • 
day  of  praise  a  year.  We  miist  pay  our  debt 
to  you,  our  survivors  ot  Vietnam.  Just  as  wa 
did  for  World  War  n  veterans.  Our  deb^ 
our  national  commitment  to  you — is  the 
same.  Why  sboiild  you  men  and  women  nho 
fought  so  hard  and  so  long  in  an  unpopulsr 
war  so  far  from  our  sheres,  receive  leas  than 
World  War  11  vets? 

You  don't  need  frilla  and  candy  promisea 
We  owe  you  an  education,  we  owe  ytm  sn 
educational  allowance  ttiat  will  let  you  at- 
tend the  school  of  your  choice.  And  we  owe 
you  a~llving  allowance  so  you  can  pay  your 
rent  and  buy  food — so  you  can  live — wlille 
going  to  school. 

The  House  of  Repreaentativee  unanlmnxialy 
passed  the  new  O.I.  bUl  In  February,  and 
Just  yesterday,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee approved  its  funding.  The  new  O.I.  bQl 
Increases  the  so-called  pubslstance  aUowanoe 
by  13.0  percent.  Thirteen  point  alx  percent 
It  doeant  even  sound  kood  cm  paper  and  it 
looks  even  worse  In  dollars  and  oants.  Thir- 
teen point  slz  i)eroent  taoUs  down  to  30  doUan 
and  93  cents  more  a  month.  That  means  tbat 
you  will  now  receive  a  grand  total  of  aboat 
a  himdred  60  doUara  a  month  to  pay  for 
tuition,  books,  suppUai  and  rant  and  food 
and  gasoline.  Tour  thirteen  point  tfx  percent 
will  be  gobbled  up  by<  Inflation  by  the  end 
of  this  year.  Tie  new  O.I.  t>ill  is  a  timid  step 
In  the  right  direction.  I  originally  proposed  t 
25  percent  increase  in  benefits.  My  propoesl 
was  voted  down.  It  was  IdUed  by  tliaee  wbo 
thought  tbat  sucdi  an  increaaa  was  too  much 
to  give  the  Vietnam  v$t. 

The  new  OJ.  bUl  would  give  you  10  yean 
instead  of  the  orlglnst  eight  years,  to  om 
your  rightful  Iseneflts.  ]  tried  to  get  the  time 
llmltetkm  eUminatsd  Oomplately.  It  is  ita- 
pty  unfair  to  foroe  v«t$rans  to  use  up  tbsk 
benefits  within  some  arbitrary  time  Unit. 
but  my  proposal  was  again  voted  down.  ThU 
two-year  extension  will  certainly  laelp  Um 
veterans  of  tixe  Korean  war  and  the  cold  war 
finish  their  education,  ^elr  ellgibUity  moi 
out  in  two  months.  But  wtiat  about  tlM 
Vietnam  vett 

The  preeent  Ql.  bUl  doea  not  even  aSceS 
equal  aduoattonal  opportiinttlsa  for  saib 
veteran.  Vets  wbo  Uvs  j  Ua  states  where  tto 
cost  oC  a  publie  sdusation  wears  a  lUgh  pflM' 
tag  are  astualif  dieoouraged  from  seeking  a 
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higher  education.  But  veterans  from  Stirtes 
Hke  Texas  and  Oallfomia,  wh«e  the  price  of 
an  education  is  far  below  the  national  aver- 
age; can  afford  school  and  live  very  modestly 
en  their  subelBtence  allowance. 

Oonslder  this  example:  In  New  York  State, 
public  education  costs  over  7-hundred-60 
dollars.  In  California,  the  average  cost  of  pub- 
lic schooling  Is  one  hundred-00  doUars.  Com- 
pare the  prices  for  yourself  and  oonslder  that 
the  vet  in  New  York  receives  the  same  assist- 
ance as  the  vet  in  Caltfomla. 

How  can  this  be?  Why  should  we  discrim- 
inate against  our  veterans  simply  because 
they  happen  to  live  in  a  state  with  high 
priced  education?  We  m  NY  State  contrlbuto 
more  taxes  than  any  other  state  and  we  have 
more  vets  than  any  other  stete.  I  am  out- 
raged at  this  Inequity.  I  have  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  new  Ql.  bill  which  would 
eradicate  this  Injustice.  My  bill  would  pro- 
vide a  payment  to  the  vet  for  tuition  costs 
above  $400  per  school  year  with  a  celling  of 
one  thousand  dollars.  Here's  how  It  wotdd 
work: 

The  veteran  would  pay  the  first  four  hun- 
dred dollars  blmaelf,  and  the  VA  wo\Ud 
reimbiirse  him  for  any  additional  tuition 
costs  up  to  a  total  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  started 
holding  hearings  on  my  blU  yesterday  and  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  we 
have  gained  over  sixty  co-sponsors  for  this 
provision.  But  we  need  more  ...  we  need 
your  help.  We  need  you  to  add  your  voicea 
to  the  others  in  calling  out  for  equal  oppor- 
tuBltiee  for  aU  vets,  regardless  of  where  you 
live.  Yesterday,  the  VA.  came  out  agatnst 
tblsbUl. 

This  country  recognised  ite  obligation  to 
the  World  War  II  vet.  We  paid  for  all  tuition 
expenses,  directly  to  the  colleges,  the  World 
War  n  vet  chose  what  ooUege  or  school  to 
attend.  He  wasnt  shuffled  off  to  Just  steto 
schools  the  way  he  Is  now.  Many  World  War 
II  vets  went  to  private  oolleges.  And  in  ad- 
dition, the  World  War  n  vet  received  a 
monthly  aUowance  just  for  living  expenses. 
And  that  living  aUowance  la  the  equivalent 
of  what  the  vet  receives  today  to  cover 
everything. 

We  must  not  allow  all  the  flag  waving  ttiat 
goes  on  during  commemorative  days  such  as 
this,  to  obFCure  our  vision.  We  m^ut  look  for 
the  day  when  all  veto  receive  their  rightful 
beneflte.  We  must  work  for  tbat  day  and  not 
lose  sight  of  our  goal.  We  must  have  peace 
with  honor,  with  justice— we  caa't  enjoy  that 
peace  unless  you  enjoy  the  help  to  which  you 
are  entitled.  You  fought  for  us.  Now  it  is 
time  you  liave  all  of  us  fighting  for  you. 


THE  VIETNAM-VETERAN  BLUES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  mw  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBB 

Tuesday,  April  2,  1974 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
war  in  Vietnam  was  a  shameful  chapter 
In  American  history,  and  now  that  the 
Uhlted  States  has  extricated  itself  from 
that  quagmire.  It  seems  there  are  those 
who  want  to  forget  everything  con- 
oected  with  It. 

The  major  victims  of  that  awroach 
are  the  Vietnam  veterans.  Tlie  war  may 
have  been  wrong  and  unpopular,  biit,  as 
the  New  York  Times  pointed  out — 

That  does  not  diminish  the  Nation'b  debt 
to  those  who  served  in  it. 

That  same  edition  of  the  Times,  Fri> 
day,  March  29,  contained  an  article  by 
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two  Vietnam  veterans  offering  their  per- 
spective on  the  issue.  The  authors  are 
John  P.  Rowan,  who  is  a  member  of  my 
staff,  and  William  J.  Simon,  a  Ph.  D. 
candidate  in  European  history  at  City 
University  of  New  York.  Their  very  fhie 
column  follows: 

Tht  VirrNAM-VrrxaAw  Bx-tnES 
(By  Jotm  P.  Bowan  and  William  J.  Simon) 
On  March  as.  1073 — a  year  ago  today — the 
last  Ameriesn  prisoner  of  .jrar  returned  from 
North  Vletnvn.  Recently.  President  Nlxoa 
preelalmed  today  Vietnam  Vetwans  Day. 
marking  the  first  anniversary  of  that  home- 
coming. 

In  the  intervening  year  some  of  thoee  men 
have  died,  some  have  dined  at  the  White 
House,  and  stiU  others  have  become  spokes- 
men fen:  what  might  be  called  a  "remember- 
that-wondwful-war"  campaign 

The  war  was  not  wonderful  for  the  prison- 
ers, the  Vietnamese  cm  both  sides,  for  the 
soldiers  wbo  aiade  It  boms  in  one  piece  or 
for  those  with  pieces  missing. 

Peaee  for  the  ordinary  serviceman  who  has 
not  dined  at  the  White  House  lias  Involved 
waiting  on  an  unemploymMit  line,  a  run- 
around  from  public  agendee  wliUe  trying  to 
get  a  Job,  getting  into  and  paying  t(x  echoed, 
and  avoiding  the  war  news  In  the  news- 
papers. 

Viatnam  veterans  as  a  group  iiave  the 
highest  unemt^oyment  rate  of  any  minority. 
They  suAer  from  tlM  discriminatory  prae- 
tioea  of  a  Government  that  refuses  to  offer 
benefits  equaling  those  giv^i,  to  their  fathers 
who  sa^^ed  in  World  Ww  H  and  from  em- 
pl<^«iB  who  do  not  offttr  meaningful  Jobs. 

Sven  If  a  veteran  has  managed  to  get  a  Job 
and  bold  it  for  a  wlille,  the  chaaees  are  that 
be  is  going  to  be  among  tib»  first  to  be  laid  off 
because  be  lacks  seniority  on  the  Job.  Attar 
World  War  n,  the  various  elvU  servloe  a0aa- 
des  hired  veterans.  Today,  even  with  bonus 
polnte  for  veterans  there  Is  a  hiring  freeae 
tat  new  Federal  employes,  leaving  only  tii« 
postal  servloe  as  the  last  recourse  for  young 
veterans,  at  a  low  pay  rata. 

The  private  sector  lias  not  proridsd  mean- 
ingful egaoployment  for  veteraoa.  partly  be- 
cause of  the  myth  tlutt  everyone  who  was  m 
Vietnam  ate  herom  for  breakfast,  The  young 
veteran  is  unwilling  to  accept  menial 
positions. 

gducaUonal  benefite  today  do  net  begin  to 
s^proach  thoee  received  by  World  War  H 
veterans.  There  is  a  bias  agafnet  those  who 
choose  to  go  to  a  ooUege.  Those  who  snter 
trade  schools  or  on-the-}ob-training  pro- 
grams receive  educatlonsl  sad  nnemploy- 
msnt  benefits,  but  veterans  enrolled  in  col- 
lege only  receive  educattonal  beneflte.  Yet 
even  after  finishing  a  trade  school,  a  vet- 
eran finds  there  are  often  no  Jobs. 

The  OJMO  a  month  a  single  veteran  now  re- 
ceives cannot  possibly  pay  for  the  tuition 
costo  of  more  tiian  #2,000  a  yesr  of  many 
private  eollegea.  The  Government  paid  full 
tuition  benefite  after  World  War  11;  today 
fuU  beneflte  could  not  only  assist  veterans 
but  save  many  private  institutions  that  face 
serious  financial  problems. 

It  is  an  understetement  to  say  that  care 
at  veterans  hospitals  Is  not  what  it  could 
be.  Billions  are  spent  on  defense  but  only 
pennlee.  by  eomparlson,  for  providtag  fnlly 
staffed  hospitals,  physical -rehabilitation  pro- 
grams and  vital  outpatient  faculties  for  aU 
veterans.  The  Inadequate  final  physical  a  O  J. 
received  at  the  Oakland  Army  Base  ho«ue 
before  being  dlsoharged  fafied  to  identify 
mental  and  i^yslcal  problems  a  veteras 
might  have  enoountued  months  later. 

Not  too  many  people  want  to  talk  about 
the  war.  what  happwied  to  ttM  Vietnamese 
and  What  happened  to  Amsrlaa.  And  nokody 
waate  «e  talk  about  tbs  vetsean  bsoauss  he 
did  not  Win  a  noUs  vtotoey  ever  a  eraven 
enemy.  His  only  victory  was  surviving. 
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Ifow  tae  veAsran  liss  a  stmggts  to  gain 
acoeptance  from  a  country  that  does  not 
want  to  admit  it  acquiesced  In  ancwdng  ths 
war  to  happen  in  the  first  place.  Should  the 
veteran  have  to  make  himself  aoelaUy  accept- 
able to  the  country,  or  should  aocle^  try  to 
make  up  for  Its  rejectlcm  at  hlmT 

The  country  cannot  undo  the  damage  to 
servicemen  who  were  In  Vietnam,  ta  the  fam- 
ilies deprived  of  their  son,  to  thoee  forced  to 
feign  psychological  dlscnrders  to  avoid  mili- 
tary service,  ajod  to  stUl  others  who  remain 
m  a^f-exite. 

The  President  cannot  bring  about  the 
proper  cUmate  of  national  acccptanoe  for 
the  Vietnam  war  by  signing  a  prwflamatton. 
A  national  sense  of  respoBirthtllty  can  ozUy 
be  achlevod  at  ttie  community  level  by  seek- 
ing out  young  veteraiks  and  attempting  to 
retntegrato  tkem  into  society. 


TESTIMONT  PCHR  THK  URBAN 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

Of  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  2,  1974 

Ux.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  I  noted  In  my  statemrat  of  yester- 
day. I  joined  with  leafdeis  o<  barinnKa. 
labor,  and  local  government  of  tbe  CHy 
Of  Cleveland  in  teetlfyliiig  befoi^  tbe 
House  Efcontxnlc  Development  Snbcom- 
mlttee  In  support  of  B  Jl.  5808,  tti^  Urban 
Employment  Act. 

I  would  now  like  to  insert  into  the 
Racoaa  the  testimony  given  tag  Bildiard 
L.  DeCfaant.  viee  presldeDt  of  the  Orester 
Cleveland  Or<Mvtta  Assodatkm: 
Testhcokt  or  Hicraso  L.  DsCRAirr,  Vica 

PasamEtrr,    Oxxarrxs    Clevsuutd    Qkowth 

ASSOCU'flUM 

The  migration  of  hnsinstt  from  ssntrsi 
dty  to  suhiirb  in  America  is  cominnnly 
viewed  as  "caused"  by  the  oondltioas  within 
central  dtias  themselvee : 

lAck  of  land  to  expand,  or  to  make  i>qs- 
slble  the  conversion  of  production  from  > 
multl-story  operation  to  a  more  efBdSnt.  one- 
floor  type  opsratloh; 

Lack  at  land  for  employee  parktnc 

iOgh'cost  of  land,  when  it  U  avathible; 

Seeurtty  problems; 

Traffic  congestion: 

The  list  of  central  dty  "causes"  could  go 
on. 

However,  these  are  not  really  ap  mtich  tbs 
causee  as  they  are  simply  the  ffymptomn  Iba 
real  causae  of  this  central  dty  problem  are 
broad  economic  traads,  shaped  by  govern- 
ment policies  and  IncentlTes  which  have 
traditionally  subsidized  suburban  geowth  at 
the  expense  ot  central  dUes.  Voc  szample: 

Federally  subsldlBed  auperhiiiiways  give 
competitive  advantages  to  suburban  indus- 
trial park  develgpmeat  and  cut  traBsporta- 
tlon  time  to  thoee  who  must  ttaeel  tron 
outlying  areas  into  central  dttss.  In  oeiMral 
cities,  where  these  highwaja  oonverga.  tre- 
mendous dislocations  occur  in  botto  Uktas- 
trlal  and  residential  nelghborbeoda.  Betooa- 
Uon  ■tT*p**~~  Is  requised.  ot  oouree,  and 
thte  aasistaaoe  usually  oempovnds  the  prob- 
lem by  flaanolo«  aaovemant  to-  khOB*  sukurba 
which  the  new  highways  serve.  In  the  prooese. 
huodrachi  et  acrea  of  property  are  Ma0«ed 
tpom  tbs  oantral  city's  prorertj  tea  dupli- 
cate. 

H^»^iig  ta  another  area  la  ahSih  Mderal 
govanimant  subsUllea  give  oocapettttv*  ad- 
vantages to  suburban  locations.  TBLA  ead 
VA  mortgai?e  g\iarant*ee  liave  traditionally 


■CBixist  euDtnX  dtt*^  wkM*  awKiy 
"iwt-Uiiad". 
oirt>Oomp>m— 
LBft  bahJatf  as*  tte 
tor  Innr  Jota.  TIm 
«■  one*  ■Skin. 
Tbcn  ■!•  oCh«  OMBplM  whloli  oould  be 

CltML 

ll!r  poipow  to  not  to  dtoendlt  fedma 
poHrtM  vliteli  provtd*  inMnttTM  ter  ona 
■aottar.  nMy  ai«  mrn— ly  to 
vhlck  our  national 
liAf*  sat.  What  Z  do  vlMi  to  point 
ovk  to  that  Oiaaa  laaaAttTaa  ofton  wont  to 
Iba  dtoadvwitasa  of  tlito  nattonl  central 
oltto^  Mi  poor,  tti  mtaarttf  graapa,  Ita  newly 
antvad  tnunlcranta.  tta  unadooated.  Tbla  Im- 

HJL  ant  to  a  «t«p  tn  tbat  direction. 

Why  are  tha  HwtMwa  avtfaUe  under 
the  tam  vital  to  Cleveland? 

To  anawer  thto  queatlan,  I  muat  provide 
•onM  penpectlve  on  Oraater  Cleveland'! 
eoongaaqr.  40  how  new  Jobe  are  geDerated 
wtthtn  ttaa*  eooaomy.  and  on  what  local 
orcanlsattena.  Ilka  the  Oraater  Cleveland 
Orowth  Aaaoclatlon  and  the  City  of  Cleve- 
land'a  Department  of  Human  Beeonroea  and 
Mnmnmltn  Devalopment,  are  doing  to  encour- 
age economic  development  within  our  central 
city. 

Oraater  Claveland'e  economy  grows  princi- 
pally throogh  the  e^iamtOB  of  existing 
flrme  ■>%  ot  all  new  Job  opportunltlee  are 
gensntad  In  thto  way.  Htotorloany.  new  busi- 
nem  vauluiea  have  aooeonted  for  only  90% 
cCemplofBMBt  gsoarlk. 

Mr  applying  tkto  gnwth  rate^  4:1.  to  the 
t|pa  at  awMioiato  aetMty  whldi  oooars  with- 
in the  Ottp  €t  CSevaland,  the  problam  which 
&B.  MM  would  help  allevtote  to  revealed. 
99%  of  employment  in  metrapolttan  Cleve- 
land* to  In  manufacturing.  The  balance  of 
J<*»  MO  to  letafl  bwstnaes.  buBtnamaervlcea 
™*^>QlBg  manmMMtattosi,  and  government. 

Atttacmgh  ■mnaftdtnrtng  eaBployment  oon- 
sututea  only  ta%  of  m^pttfoMtmm  employ- 
ment. It  aaeounta  tor  more  than  60%  of 
employment  wttftte  the  Cl^  of  Cleveland.  In 
fact,  more  than  half  ot  aU  the  aaaufaetur- 
tag  Jote  tn  melnpoUtan  Cleveland  an 
looatsfl  tn  the  Ctty  of  Cleveland. 

Mfcpiftctaang  to  Obviously  the  anchor  of 
the  dty^  maoamt.  and  the  etty  depntds  on 
the  eipaneloa  of  Ita  manufacturing  flzms 
ft*  •  l«ae  share  of  its  job  growth.  Thto 
_^— n  arreated,  however,  because 
mrihetuilBg  firms  must  often  move  out 
of  lliaeltr  vhen  they  wtoh  to  oqiand.  The 
etty  dpae  nocpoesesa  the  moat  vttal  raaource 
to  a  manttfteturlng  firm  orasldarlng  eznan- 
slon:  £aMl.  ^^ 

Land  on  which  to  btilld: 

which   can   be  used   for   employee 

for  additional  expansion 


I«ad  In 


dttos  .Mhe  Cleveland  lack  thto 
land,  inaniifa<  liiiti^'  fians  sre  forced  to 
'""^  °gt»  »t  great  expense  and  with  tn- 
quant  bittemea  toward  "a  etty  which 
doesnt  seem  eonesnaa  atwut  Icatng  its 
manuflsetartng  base." 
1  aaMFs  yon  that  Iha  eooeem  to  theie. 

-  Whldi  are  needed 

to  eanrma  ttafreoaosm  aia  not 

whkto  devdeiM  after  flrms 
itoftaBlitar. 

base,  rather  tttan 

who  are  unabto  to 

:-plaee.  and  who  fOr  one 

are  eirtuded  tnm  Uvtag 


than  be- 


Cnyahepi,  Lake  Oeauga,  and  ICedhia  eoun 
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tore  to  flnanoe  pubUc  sesvloes  vital  to  thoee 
buslneaeee  which  remain,  as  well  as  to  city 
residents. 

Vacant  Industrial  buildings  are  vandalised 
and  burned.  Nelghboihoods  deteriorate 
n^^ldly. 

TbB  prooees  then  repeats  Itself,  with  fear 
becoming  yet  another  factor  encouraging 
businesses  to  leave  for  "greener  pastures." 

Tliere  are  negative  effects  even  beyond  the 
limits  of  tht  central  etty.  As  buslneesee  move 
out  to  new  locations,  public  eqiendlturea  are 
required  to  provide  servloes  and  facUlttoa 
which  the  central  city  alrakly  poi$enet: 
New  roads,  water  systems,  sewer  systams 
and  treatment  facilities,  mtmldpal  build- 
ings.  . . 

We  duplicate  and  redi;4>licate  public  serv- 
loee  and  fadlltiee  in  our  flight  from  central 
cltlee,  diverting  huge  amounts  of  money 
from  more  productive  uses.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment to  an  mvastment  partner  m  much 
of  thto  waste. 

Cleiveland's  response  to  the  problem  Just 
described  has  been  «Dcouragmg,  yet  we  do 
not  poeaess  the  reeo\irces  to  mount  an  effec- 
tive challenge  to  an  overwhelming  trend. 

First  of  all,  the  Oreater  Cleveland  Orowth 
Aaaoclatlon  and  the  Olty  <a  Cleveland, 
through  its  Department  of  Human  Beeouroee 
and  Economic  Development,  have  forged  a 
cooperative  and  mutually  supportive  pro- 
gram of  business  retention  and  ezpansim. 

The  Orowth  Assoctotton  eetabllshed  a 
"Bustneea  Contact  Program"  tn  1073  to  help 
individual  oompanles  solve  problems  which 
threaten  the  ftilflilment  of  expansion  pro- 
grams, or,  in  some  cases,  threaten  the  con- 
tmuatkm  of  the  company  in  operatloc 

In  1978.  SM  oompanles  were  served 
through  thto  pngnm.  Ill  of  these  in  some 
Bignifleant  way.  Five  oompanles  cancelled  re- 
location plans  as  a  res\U«  of  assistance  they 
received,  and  fourteen  others  wne  able  to 
carry  out  expansion  plans.  The  Job  impact: 
Nearly  1.600  Jobs  created  and  retained. 

The  program  relies  for  Its  effectiveness  on 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  a  large  number  of 
concerned  businessmen,  labor  leaders,  and 
public  offlciato  who  commit  their  time  and 
energy  to  eolve  business  problems. 

Our  principal  partuw  Ih  the  ptibllc  sector 
to  the  City  ot  Cleveland's  Department  of 
Human  Beeouroee  and  economic  Develop- 
ment. 

The  Department  of  Husoan  Resources  and 
BeosMmlo  Development,  In  turn,  has  a  highly 
Innovative  "area  industrial  organlzatloD" 
program  to  which  the  Orowth  AsaocUtlon 
provides  suK>ort.  Thto  program,  which  Mr. 
Joseph  Furber  will  deecMbe  more  fully,  to 
directed  at  heiplng  companies  within  Ctove- 
land's  industrial  neighbotfaoods  to  work  to- 
gether to  aolTo  octnmon  problems.  It  to  a 
program  othar  cities  might  wish  to  adopt. 

Cleveland  haa  also  been  fortunate  in  the 
asatotance  it  has  received  from  the  State  of 
Ohio's  Department  of  Eoonomlc  and  Com- 
munity Oevelopmmt  and  the  federal 
Boonomlc  Devekipment  Administration,  of 
the  Cnlted  Btatee  Dcpartaient  of  Commaroe. 
In  parttcular,  without  the  technical  and 
public  works  grant  asslstsnos  of  BDA  during 
the  past  five  years,  much  of  what  we  have 
accomplished  could  not  have  been  achieved. 

Deqiite  our  efforts,  we  in  Cleveland  re- 
cognise that  we  still  lack  vital  development 
to^  Our  Business  Contact  Program  has 
revealed  that  the  two  major  problems  oon- 
frontlng  expanaloti-mlnrtrd  manufacturing 
companies  In  Ctoveland  are:  1)  The  avail- 
ability or  land  at  a  reas^ua>to  cost  in  the 
yrkOnltf  at  their  current  location;  3)  Fi- 
nancing incentives  which  wotUd  ancoun«a 
growth  in  the  central  dty  rathar  than  lelooa- 
tlon  to  the  snhnzhs. 

It  to  our  ballaf  that  H3.  5606  would  asdst 
In  the  aolutloB  to  both  of  these  problems. 
Its  provisions  for  land  beak  granto  and  land 
bank  loans  would  enabto  the  City  of  Oleve- 
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land  to  compete  on  better  tenns  wltti  omaan 
ot  suburban  industrial  property.  Its  pro- 
vlslcms  for  business  loans  and  loan  guaran- 
teea  would  provide  that  ftdded  incentive  to 
companies  which  are  eon«ldarlng  expansion 
but  which  are  xinable  to  do  eo  throiigh  con- 
ventional financing  mechanisms. 

For  these  reasons,  we  strongly  urge  yoxir 
favoiabto  consideration  of  thto  moat  import- 
ant piece  of  legislation. 


UNION  POLinCAIi  PAYOFFS 


'  HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  nxiNols 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  here  on  the  House  floor  and  on 
other  occasions,  I  have  made  the  pomt 
that  there  really  should  be  more  atten- 
tion given  to  the  support,  other  than 
political  contributions,  provided  for  cer- 
tain candidates  for  public  ofSce  by 
organized  labor.  An  editorial  i«)pearing 
In  the  March  27,  1974;  edition  of  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star  is  directed  to  the 
issue  of  union  political  payoffs  and  I 
would  hope  that  those  fiends  of  ours  in 
the  media  who  seem  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  abuses  in  the  area  of  campaign 
financing  might  be  interested  enough  to 
take  a  closer  look  at  activity  of  the 
nature  mentioned  in  the  editorial. 

I  place  the  editorial  in  the  Record  : 
{From  the  Peorls  (lU.)  Journal  Star] 
TTmoM  PouncAi.  Patowb 
(By  C.  L.  Daaeey) 

Thto  Congress  and  the  Washington  press, 
alike,  do  not  really  seem  bent  on  a  general 
clean-up  of  Washington  and  an  end  to 
dubious  political  practices. 

Watergate  hasnt  quite  outraged  them 
to  that  extent. 

Whatever  abuse  of  power  took  place  in 
1973.  and  by  whom,  still  takes  in«cedence  as 
If  it  were  the  biggest  problem  of  1974  ONLY 
If  it  has  the  chance  to  Involve  President 
Nixon. 

In  that  pursuit,  investigation  never  seems 
to  either  come  up  with  a  definitive  result— 
or  ever  to  end.  After  each  batch  of  "inside'* 
materlato,  there  Is  always  another  subpoena 
and  another  demand  fcr  MORE  records 
and  MORE  tapes,  again  and  again. 

They  are  searching,  searching,  searching— 
and  never  satisfied  with  what  they  find. 

And  yet.  as  zealous  as  thto  effort  has  been 
regarding,  for  example,  corporate  campaign 
contributions  (which  are  illegal,  as  such),  no 
such  teal  to  vtoible  regamlng  union  prac- 
tices, no  subpoenas  are  going  out,  and  vir- 
tually no  demands  to  look  at  the  books  being 
made. 

In  the  corporate  situation,  there  to  stum- 
bling occasionally  across  more  than  they 
seem  to  want  to  know— Ilka  Congressman 
WUbur  MlUs  and  Senator  Bubart  Humphrey's 
receipts  of  aid  from  the  aillk  lobby.  (Both 
"didn't  know  It  was  done",  responses  which 
are  identical  with  the  President's  response— 
but  seem  to  produce  a  far  different  reaction, 
somehow.) 

But  the  real  InertU  comes  in  rttt^nnj  with 
"soft  money"  from  the  unions,  where  only  an 
inside-the^nnlon  lawsuit  among  aaaOhlnisto, 
themsdves.  provides  a  glimpse  of  how  thto 
works. 

"Bducatkm  funded  fcr  a  unkm's  own 
members  cmly  are  free  of  the  ban  on 
political  contributions  made  from  mem- 
bership duss  of  the   tmlon — but  «*»«»  "In 
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bouse"  lawsuit  reveato  some  v«7  strange 
"eduo^Mon"  aetlvltlaa  mvdvlng  a  good  deal 
uMia  than  the  membership  peepla.  It  atoo 
mil  less  othsr  "soft  money"  devloaa,  luoh  aa 
nating  hotel  space  on  b^iatt  ml  tha  union 
and  "making  It  avalUMe"  or  having  peopto 
an  the  imlon's  payroU  whaaa  actual  -rnvn.  to 
OQ  the  "*"'i'"^*g"  staff  of  the  eandldate. 

You  get  the  idea.  Covering  campaign  activ- 
ities directly  to  the  device  and  thoa  reUev- 
ing  the  candidate  of  that  sipanse  without 
dffns^*"g  the  money  directly.  The  candidate 
doeent  report  It  and  can  soala  down  hto 
■pending  leperts,  and  the  anion  evades  the 
Iftw  to  provide  hidden  support,  both. 

It's  a  f aadnatlng  teohnifue  and  Ooogress 
men  are  very  familiar  wltb  It.  I  hava  aeen 
Mr.  Meany.  under  oath,  tell  a  Congraaalnnid 
oosgialttee  that  unions  make  ao  polttlflai 
contributions — and  then  add,  gmAutlonsly. 
with  a  VKOgb-  they  do  ^snt  monay  on  "adn- 
catton."  At  that  sally,  tha  whole  oommtttee 
Joined  tn  the  laughter. 

I  take  that  to  suggest  a  rather  widasprsart 
undsrstandlns  of  what  "edueatton"  really 
means,  and  that  these  "soft  money"  cheats 
arotind  tha  tow  are  long  praetloed  and  both 
wld^  practiced  and  vridely  known  to  con- 
gressmen. 

Yet,  In  ita  preeent  fever  for  refonai.  Con- 
gress haa  shown  no  omloslty  about  such 
practloee  which  are  not  Only  as  Illegal  as 
corporate  contributions— but  so  davloue  as 
to  demonstrate  downright  conspiracy  to  vlo- 
tote  the  tow. 

The  investigative  mood  to  not  "even- 
handed." 

Meanwhito.  many  candidatee  thto  year  wiU 
suffer,  tt  appear*,  both  from  Watergate  on 
the  one  hand  and  from  l>eing  watergated  at 
the  same  tame  by  hidden,  illegal  financial 
support  of  their  opponentai 

Why  don't  the  various  investigating  bodtos 
Into  "campaign  actlvltlee"  put  out  a  ftow 
more  subpoenas,  and  bring  in  a  few  more 
unlon-ecmgnesfneh  rriaUohs  and  flnancfsij? 
We  could  stand  to  look  at  some  of  those 
records,  too. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ing  with  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovemment,  should  not  the  executive 
branch  be  required  to  meet  deadllnee 
also? 

It  is  a  great  hooor  fen*  me  to  be  able 
to  incOTporate  Into  the  Rxcobd  Mr.  Man- 
gum's  statemoit: 

STATKMXirr  ST  BoaoT  B.  ICairaoii 


STATEMENT  OP  PRESIDETNT  MAN- 
GUM  OP  CAST  IRON  SOIL  PIPE 
INSTITDTE 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

'     or    AT.»W«W* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BSPBEBBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1974 

Mr.  "FLGTHSRS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  fellow  townsman  from  Tus- 
caloosa, Rcrisert  B.  Mangum,  recently 
appeared  bafore  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  to  deliver  a  statement  on 
behalf  of  the  Cast  Iron  Soil  Pipe  Insti- 
tute, xt  which  he  Is  president.  He  is  a 
leading  citizen  of  our  community,  being 
president  of  the  Central  Foundry  Co.  of 
Tuscaloosa. 

Mr.  Mangum  calls  attention  to  an  tn- 
teresttog  omission  under  present  l|iw  per- 
taining to  the  Imposition  of  counto^ail- 
Ing  duties  for  a  product  subsidized  by  a 
foreign  government.  The  li^w  makes  iX 
mandatory  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  level  such  countervailing 
duties  once  he  has  announced  that  the 
oduntry  ot  origin  has  provided  a  sub- 
sidy. Present  law  does  not,  however^  set 
a  time  Umlt  for  the  Secretary  to  com- 
l^ete  his  Investigation  of  complatfitg.  Mr. 
Mangum  poses  the  provocative  question: 
Since  the  American  buslneamuui  is  re- 
qidred  to  meet  many  deadlines  In  deal- 


I  am  Bobert  B.  ICangnm.  pnsldant  ct 
The  Oentnl  Foundry  Oonqiany,  whteh  to 
one  of  the  leading  manufaetureia  of  oaat 
iron  soil  pipe  and  related  fittings.  Our  prin- 
cipal fbmidry  to  In  Alabama  but  wa  have 
addltloaal  plants  tn  Fennsylvanto  and  NSw 
York.  Z  tm  also  president  of  the  Oast  Itaa 
Boa  ripe  Butltote  whose  members  peoduoe 
more  than  96  paroent  at  the  tndusfiry  prod- 
ucts. All  ot  us  make  our  cast  iron  produets 
from  used  automobUs  motor  blocks  and 
bodies  and  similar  east  Iron  Items.  Bvery 
day  we  see  our  only  source  of  tron  dsplstad 
by  the  transfer  ot  such  "scrap"  mstal  to 
foreign  oountrtoa.  We  are  hurt  by  that, 
bettove  met  What  really  huita  the  most,  how- 
ever, to  ftjr  that  mstal  to  come  baok  Into  our 
rtomsstlc  markets  as  "dumped"  or  "subsl- 
dlasd"  products  at  prloee  with  whlOh  vpe  can- 
not oon^Mte.  becauae  we  have  an  enttxaiy 
different  type  of  rslatlonBhlp,  both  by  law 
and  by  eustom.  with  our  akiBed  Anwrleaa 
workers  than  do  sane  nattais  which  have 
a  different  ideology  and  rslsttnsiahlp  to 
workers. 

In  the  past  30  years  our  Industry  has 
involved  in  at  toast  five  dtimplng  investlga- 
tlona.  The  last  two  Involved  shipments  from 
Poland.  Whatever  rsltof.  If  any,  we  have 
obtained  has  been,  to  put  It  bluntly,  "too 
litUe,  toe  late".  We  are  oonvlnced  that  the 
'naaaury  and  ttkb  Bureau  at  Customs  both 
have  taken  an  inordinate  and  totaUy  unjua- 
tlfled  length  of  thna  to  provide  relist.  If 
Indeed  it  to  provided  at  aU. 

We  spent  yeaxa  of  effort  to  obtain  a  rulhag 
that  foreign  cast  iron  pipe  and  fittings  must 
be  marked  with  the  country  of  origin.  Why 
shouMnt  all  products  be  so  marked  eo  as 
to  prevent  commingling  of  foreign  with  do- 
mestic iffoduets  with  the  result  that  Amarl- 
can  purchasers  are  unabto  to  make  a  eholoe 
between  domeatlc  and  forelgn-mada  prod- 
ucts? For  years  forelgn-mada  oast  Iron  soil 
pipe  and  fittings  were  not  marked  In  thto 
reapeot  aimply  becauae  the  Treasury  erron- 
eously Included  them  in  an  excepted  category 
in  which  thay  should  not  have  besn  In- 
cluded. What  reason  to  there  for  us  to 
beltove  that  U  Treasury  to  given  the  dtoore- 
tion  it  now  seeks  tt  wOl  exercise  better  Judg- 
ment than  tt  has  In  the  past?  We  do  not 
beUevethatttwm. 

Now.  let  me  tell  you  of  our  most  reoent 
unhappy  expertonoe  with  Treasury.  Stnoe 
J\ine  2S.  1900.  tour  years  and  nine  months 
ago,  we  have  had  pending  a  petition  for  the 
imposition  of  countervailing  dutlee  for  cast 
iron  sou  pipe  and  fitting  imparted  fnm 
India.  No  rellet  to  yet  tn  sight  although  wa 
have  furnished  positive  evidence  of  subslda- 
tlon  by  the  government  of  India.  Bo,  you 
can  easUy  understand  our  industry's  deep 
concern  with  respect  to  Title  HI  of  the 
pending  bUl. 

An  artioto  dealing  with  our  petittoo  ap- 
peared m  the  press  foUowmg  tesUmany 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Meana  Committee 
m  1973.  Thto  artlcto  was  published  In  the 
August  14,  1979  issue  of  American  Metal 
Market. 

When  we  pursued  thto  matter.  Treasury  of- 
ficials stated  that  a  matter  of  "policy"  was 
involved  but  they  never  told  us  what  that 
poMcy  XDoa.  Memben  of  the  House  Way*  and 
Means  Conunlttee  inquired  as  tO  why  the 
Secretary  ot  the  TrMsury  had  not  acted  but 
they  were  not  given  a  meaningful  answer 
either.  Upon  pursuing  the  matter  fukthar.  top 
ranking  administration  ofltclals  iMlvtoed  us 
that  they  hoped  to  gain  such  wide  Utltude 
in  (Uscretlonary  steas  under  the  pending  bill 
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that  they  did  not  propoee  to  take  any  action 
under  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

Ths  law  currently  provides  for  the  man- 
datory levy  of  oo\intervaUlng  duties  once  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  announced 
that  the  country  of  origin  has  provided  a 
subsidy.  Unfortunately  for  us.  however,  the 
law  does  not  set  any  time  limit  within  which 
Tieasxiry  must  oomptote  Ite  investigation  as 
to  whether  or  not  there  was  payment  of  such 
sutaaidy.  Ihto  permlto  Treasury  to  avoid  the 
levy  by  not  making  the  announcement.  In 
our  case  there  to  really  no  need  for  any  sub- 
stantial investigation — certainly  not  one  of 
almost  five  years  dwmtlon — because  Treasury 
could  hava  oonflrmed  the  information  which 
we  provided  on  thto  subject  within  a  matter 
of  a  few  daya. 

We  beltove  that  the  IBxecutlve  Branch  of 
the  Oovnnment  to  not  going  to  make  such 
findings  but,  on  the  oontrary,  irlU  keep  tbe 
investigation  on  the  "back  burner"  untfi  it 
to  granted  the  discratlotuuy  power  which  it 
to  seelrlng  and  thaf^hen  thto  to  done  the 
discretion  wm  be  exereieed  to  tbe  detri- 
ment of  American  mantifacturera. 

The  House,  m  ito  omislderatlon  of  the  bin, 
decided  to  detote  the  provlrton  for  the  exer- 
cise ai  thto  discretionary  pow»  but  still 
permitted  a  suspension  of  the  countervailing 
duty  requirements  fOr  a  period  of  four  years 
during  negotiations  under  the  provisions  of 
thto  bill. 

"Even  so,  we  are  greatly  concerned  that  the 
AdmlntotratKm  will  attempt  to  interpret 
tbto  suspension  as  granting  it  authority  to 
exercise  its  own  discretion  as  to  whethM',  If 
at  all,  and  tn  what  sltustlons.  If  any,  the  Ini- 
posltlon  of  oountervaUlng  duties  will  be 
undertaken.  That  appears  to  be  what  it  ac- 
tually to  doing  now  rather  than  enforcing 
the  mandatory  provtolons  of  the  law. 

Now  I  would  like  to  speak  apeclfieally  to 
several  ameiulmsnts  which  we  believe  to  be 
required  to  protect  Amerleen  industry  from 
what  may  be  a  serious  eurtanment  at  tbs 
protection  which  Oangress  obviously  intends 
for  it  to  have.  Section  808  (a)  (1)  provldaa 
that  "the  Secretary  of  flie  Tteasuzy  Shall  de- 
termine within  twelve  months  after  the  date 
on  which  the  question  to  prasented  to  him, 
whether  any  bounty  or  grant  to  being  paid 
or  bestowed".  "Xhto  saetloa  Should  be 
amesided  eo  aa  to  require  the  determination 
to  be  made  within  six  months  instead  of 
twelve.  There  to  no  reason  why  the  time  ele- 
mant  should  bb  so  long  and  there  are  many 
why  it  should  be  aa  Short  aa  possible  to  mlnl- 
mtos  tbe  dtoruptton  of  the  American  market. 
We  are  much  more  deeply  coooemed.  how- 
ever, with  Seetk»  808  (a)  (4)  whloh  provklee 
that  "whenever  ...  tha  Secretary  con- 
cludes from  information  presented  to 
him  .  .  .  that  a  formal  Investigation  to  war- 
ranted he  shaU  forthwith  publish  notioe  of 
the  Inlttotlon  of  such  investigation  in  the 
Federal  Begtoter".  Please  note  ttiat  there  to 
no  time  limitation  whatever  as  to  •wtsa.  If 
ever,  the  peUtkm  must  be  preeented  to  the 
Seeretary  for  consideration.  PubUeation  aa 
to  the  Inlttotion  of  the  lnvestl«atiafi  shouhl 
be  required  wlttUn  some  statutory  period  of 
time.  We  suggest  that  suoh  publication,  fex 
fairness  to  all  partlee.  take  ptooe  within  80 
days  after  an  industry  fltoe  a  petition  for 
tha  levy  of  a  duty.  We  are  driven  to  the 
inescapable  oonoluslon  that  Tteasuiy  wants 
to  have  complete  freedom  to  taka  irtiatevar 
action  It  wants  to,  whenever  it  wants  to. 
or  to  take  no  action  whatsoever!  It  must  not 
be  permitted  to  so  thwart  the  wm  of  Con- 
gress. 

We  atoo  beltove  that  Section  821  likewise 
be  amended  so  aa  to  requirw  pnbUeatlon  of 
notice  of  the  1"lttetlT>T>  of  an  investigation 
withm  30  days  foUovrlng  tha  filing  of  a  peti- 
tion. The  Tariff  Commtoalnn  already  has  a 
statutory  limitation  of  only  three  months 
to  mveetlgaSa  and  to  daoMto  tha  queetton  of 
Injury  In  thoee  casee  In  which  the  Treasury 
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hu  fonnd  thst  itumplng  axlBtB.  Botlaeia 
Judgments  must  be  made  expedtttotMy. 
Why  espt  the  TemmUr  stoett^aUh  Ms  tJk 

1V»  tfso  bdtef*  tli*«  Seetlott  ttl(b)  AooM 
br*  Mflendett  hf  ottlttlhg'  tbe  wnds  "or  In 
mdra  eomfMestod  laveslJiMUni  wlthlai  Blae 
moBtbs".  I  do  not  know  S—Jllj  whst  tbe 
term  "mwe  oompHeaHed  te^etlgmWoor*  M 
Intended  to  neaa.  I  saqnet  11m«  It  may  bo 
tote»t>ieted  to  moaa  tftat  tbe  Ttestiiry  abomd 
be  granted  ai  sabetaaMMUy  kwfler  period  of 
tlmo  to  Inyeetlgate  iiiinilaliite  ltt«olTtn«  ea- 
portoftam  Ho<tl1tet  eotmtrlae.  VMmo«r  ea^ 
pertanee  wltii  Oamptag  eaaaa  ImeHlBg  PoUati 

V^^PflValb  W^  BS9  ^lO  jQBttflflBwXflfll  'IKUHtB W  80V 

graattng  this  addltlaitft  pattod  of  time.  Ibe 
praant  law  doea  no*  dUterentbita  betwaan 
nattrma  and  tbara  ahemkt  nok  be  amy  ^peotal 
clxaBBataaae»(aiiah  »>imwnitngnaai  to  tat' 
niatoliilanilliuiX  iMA  «u  be  Intarpnrtad 
a*  InvolTln^  faera .  eempllcatad  tnvaeMfa' 
tleoa".  <Sb»tcraat  «C  powar  to  aabetaatlaUr 
•atMMt  the  p*rt«i)of  tine  for  tba  ooaavletloa 
of  lB««Bt(f»tiou<«iaaii  ua  looMly  oiunon 
terlaad  as  "maee  nnwpitoatciil'*  timgiw  oreatea 
a  fevtue  field  tor  fonttng  ertwnslona  qf  time 
for  uttlo  or  no  iea»aa  a«  vU.  Tbe  AmortMi^ 
timnaiwiimi  j)»§  to  mm  m/tvj  <imM\rm  to 
daaUag  -vlttt,  tb«  Bwimttwi  Bnuieb.  Wbi 
ahould  not  U  be  required  to  i«04t«Xa«  d^tad- 
llnaa  ttaaU  wbea  decMllB«.wib^b«r  to  pwrt 
r«Uef  or  not  to  do  ao7 

TUB  balagi  me  to  on*  final  point.  Our  ec- 
pertanoe  in  the  l^4Mll  naani  has  damonn 
strstad  the  fact  th*^  la  dMallng  vltb  oertato 
n«tioD&  no  one  Jpunn  Jtio  Talpas.  of  fbalz 
euzrencles  or  their  aotaal  prodocUoQ  or  dlp^ 
tributloo  oi^te:  nor  hov  t^n  qompute  tbalr 
aalaa  prlcM  eltbar  for  dcwBeaHB  yVMinrptlmi ' 
or  for  export  .AH  XorMgll  tratft  to  conducto4^^ 
through  state  tradltiig  «pn«int»H^  vhlch  kr« 
■oremmant  owne^  and  eooteeUed.  As  ««  un- 
derstand It.  TtMirqry  coQtRvU  that  It  can- 
not  rtadlty  obts|h  to|bnn«)lqp  neceMry  to 
pnv«rly  toTestlgatB  ttuQplhg  or  sumody 
charge.  This  Is  a  aad  commpirtery.  IT  foreign 
erpuiteiM  wtm  mtma  pititr  j^tmwtJH^yityf^  |^  thja 

ooimtry  for  sale  la  bqmpctttian  with  AffMri- 
can-made  pfiadueta  win  not  ten  the  Amtrlean 
tfiVfi'uiui\xi  whethe^  tbeir  produeti  are  be- 
i9ir*^«n4i^qrMBg  *WMMtod".  as  the 
due  Ba«y  be.  'am  tters  ^  •  ten  lUnple  an- 
swer, IheUr  prddoefcs  should  be  dehled  entry 
natq  thejr;  ^tOrtOB  such  Infamiatlob.  We, 
tae  Amewka  burtneaiBien.  reellae  t^s<  w« 
mtet  oottipeta  |b  our  own  madcets  with  ftv- 
et|B-mede  prMueta  bvt  vtlffin  entitled  to 
stMrt  out  on  a  aomeiAa«^qfatf  M^tt 

Our  only  hope  for  telMf^  wltt'ihe  Oon- 
greae.  The'  nMBbeM*  of  Ooiigrees  are  the 
tfleetad  MpMbsBtatlVae  of  some  two  hwDdied- 
ten  raUUaa  people,  eeob  of  whinil  has  a  rlgM 
to  ooae  to  yoa  when  "be  betterae  he  has  Been 
m-trwled  by  «fae  Bneatfiw  Braaieh  or  any 
eth*  agency  of  tbe  nderal  O^tWBment  and 
to  Msk  yoor  aid.  Tfcet  le nt^  i  am  here,  aa 
tte  wpmtiliiMN  of  bq^  IndtMry.  We  have 
ndl  esnfldenee  that  yoa  «m  gH»  «at«fitf 
tMQght  and  aMentton  to'  oW 'problem.  We 
deo  hope  ttadt  yon  wmitaa  •ciaie  wlay  teoAB. 

•  fcvproitdtBg  taH*«he  MB^taOHat  of  cottB- 
tei  valttBg  dvMta  eie  meintetof ,  after  pde^ 
itor  eaidMMylt^  tfevei^eMlBg  eouatoyii 
liehed.  ym  maaa  exavny  wnat 

lyaaaMHtMthelawsaedtbat^ 

»  altetMUee  but  to  Joilow  ttwt  law. 


KJCNNBUY  PAilILT  AWARD 


HON.  DAir  Rosntncowsn 


or  ZLUMc 


m'THB  Bonas  op  i^kpswbrtativbb 
rwaitfait.  uliira  t,  ib74 

Mr,  ROemiMSiCFWBKL  Mr.  JE^^eaker.  I 
taaye  Just  been  Informed  by  Mn.  Eunloe 


ShrtvM'.  execufiTe  cHrecAr  of  the  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy.  Jr.,  Poundatlon.  that  the- 
pabUaber  of  the  Chleato  Tribnne,  M*. 
Clajrton  Klrkpatrick,  and  his  staff  hate- 
been  honored  by  the  Klilnedy  Poimda- 
tion  w«h  the  ld74  '  Kennedy  Family 
Award  for  their  outstanding  coverage  of 
the  nttnols  i^>eeial  CHymrrics. 

One  (tf'ttie  ardclei  whicb  led  to  the 
TrtbuneH  recrfving  ttt&^award  aftoeftred 
AtwHst  H,  1973., Thfr'«vr|lcle  was  Judged 
b^  the  j;oimd»tlda's  6eieetton  dbmmlttee 
to^bestr  portrair  the  «tflvipgr:j^a|»d 
achloveineidi  of  tho  SpMial  Olympics.  A 
copy  ot  tbe  artlcie  by  awsrd^cpinBtng 
cotumnlst,  David  Condon,  follows:      '^ 

■  Sfbcial  Oltmpicb  Opkw        -  ■ 
(By  Davl^  Coixlon)         *    ..^ 

(Top  o'  the  Wake:  "I  bad  a  ebot  at  re«alar 
oijnnplo  oompodtlon  aa  a  member  of  Pan- 
ama's basketball  team,  but  I've  never  h»d>ft 
thrill  like  the  one  thsaa  fclds  gave  me  t0» 
day."— OKTHtlell^t  Singer  iMe  Petty.) 

HtZDdreda  ot  yoitng  attUetes  were  mnilng 
In  Orant  Park  by  s  ajn.  feetaxtay.  Aa  a«»* 
ntaig  of  baaqmatlng;  daaetng;  and  finding 
new  fziends  was  *»»i»n<t  tlieae  yeruog  diam- 
pteee  -tnax  the  far  aactare  of  minots.  Now 
w«a  &  tmih  momlnir.  Now  waa.  thaliour  .  .  . 
thsefiiT»  of  the  eampalgn  tn  traek  and  field. 
In  the  swimming  tanks,  and  on  tbe  baSket- 
baB< ^ 
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-Tbts  was  ttie  rainbow  ho«r.  And  n  wasn't  a 
pot  of  gold  dangling  at  tke  end  of  the  rain- 
bow that  Intrigued  these-  youngsters,  ofean- 
plBiQll  an. 

It  Was  a  goM  medal  tllat  Awed  Kbem.  A 
medal  modeled  after  those  always  awarded 
the  World  ohampi<»s  l»  tie  genuine  Olyn*- 
ples.  And  benoTe  me:  "No  Olympian  evvr  eov- 
eted  an  International  gokI>medaI  more  than 
yesterdays  Orant  Park  athletee  eoyeted  their 
prises. 

This  was  one  o#  oporfa  tlnetrt  moments. 
1*©  sun  beeame  wanner  and  the  athletes 
shed  warm-up  jackets.  Bmbe  of  the  younger 
tyksa  wandered  off,  probing  here  and  there 
around  ttie  tents  and  faelltfles,  but  all  were 
cautiously  watched  by  Jctm.  J.  McDonnell 
and  bis  eeeurlty  foroe. 
'Toung  boys  and  tM»  eprlnied  thru 
warm-up  exRvlaes.  A  few  *oked  with  spOrts 
celebritfee  Mkor  Blggy  CraTobSkl,  Leon  Hll- 
llard,  Jbhn  Uittner,  Mickey  Rottner,  or  big- 
clgared  Ben  Bentley.  othete  answered  Inter- 
view ^estlons  for  Mort  fprt;  "of '  Jtahn  and 
Atara]  Bd^stefn,  the  colimmUt.  ' 

Volunteer  ladles  found  business  Jt)risk  pro- 
viding eye-opening  coffee. JOr  visitors  and 
officials.  Everywhere  you  tftmed  there  was  a 
soaArOy-unlformed  member  of  the  Chicago 
Plt^  Department  or  tbe  (^IcaAo  Police  IH- 
partmeivi!.  ' 

.Tbe  ciock  hit  9,  and  the.bundreds  <a  attk- 
letea — la  gei^loe  gold,  yeUow,  ozaogs,  Uue 
unUennii — awf«iaed  a,round  tJie  officials'  plat- 
form. 71ies»ifcMs  don't  run  very  fast,  some- 
tiia«a  tlvsy  <k>a't  bear  ve^j;  fast,  byt  xiow 
tbey  bent  all  ears  forward:^  llstMi  IntenUy. 

Patrick  L.  O'MaTay,  the  distinguished 
pnstdsot  vt  the  Chicago  Park  Dlstilot,  was 
welootning  them  to  tlie  annual  ZlUnols  Spe- 
cial (Xymplca  for  the  Mentally  wf^pj.^ 

>lg  deal,  you  say;  a  bun«h  of  handleapped 

''-  pUylng  like  for-real  «thletea. 

m  say  It  was  a  big  deal.  That's  why 
OUCalJey  stayed  overtime,  jiostponlng  a  flight 
to  Metf  Tork  for  the  meeting  where  he  wfU 
be  weleoond  as  tbe  newest  member  of  Traas- 
"Waita  Atonnes  board  of  directora. 

ni  say  it  was  a  big  dealt  That's  why  Blcb- 
ard  J.  Dal^  perspired  In  tfte  sunshine  while 
we  eMuied  the  routine  of  opening  oere- 
rt»«>ntBS.  That's  why  our  mayor  finally  stepped 
to  the  mike  and  welcomed  ttxe  champs  to  this 
greatest  d'^  In  the  world.  Many,  of  couzse, 
oome  from  comers  of  thlslclty  and  subrntis. 


But**  aeHtie  of  the  yoilrig  atMetiit  tt-^ms 
tbeirfiTBt  ▼lAtWtiwMg  te£t.  WiB  c^  (tte^ose 
thenf  if  their  attlentlofi  oedaUoiAny  #aikleil«d 
frem-thfr  speeOheB  tothe  Cmrat  nu-k  pCbei»< 
ery.  t«»>th»vaet  Mhn  HtmcdekVuffdteg.orto 
tHo.j»«ta«e-b«tetog'  dfffrokn  Meigs ^eld. 

Wdt  thsV  IMe-BpWehtiS  w«tot  into  oVertliAe. 
Lt.  aov.'NW>S<b1Jgan,  6h4  of  the  founders 
of  tli»  SpeoM  Olympics,  set  ^  new  world's 
reocrd  tor  t^evlty  a»li«  welfoDMd  tiie  partle- 
ipants  OS  betuill«f  iIm  fttata 

HarUgan's>i«coRl'was  tle«  in  the  weioome 
fraiA  Tnn>  Meagher,  pi^irtdefat  of  Ohltego's 
Mentally  Retarded  Olympian  T»(«fami-the 
group  that  sApcrvtses  appeoklmeteiy  tioO^DOO 
In  yearly  flnaactnf  Cor  tbA  minolS'  Speetol 
Oiynf>les^  After  an,  "thees  klde  dldnt  «MBe 
to.hear  taOk  . . .  tbey  cameto  pUy. 

So  very  <|ulck|y  Mary  K^ee  Burgs  TSeOe- 
pendsnce/Veakl  and  fianelt  McClure  (WlUb- 
ingttm  Park^^eCnoifmptens.  racedto  htiP' 
tbe  nU9L  Navy  reonaijers  raise  ttis  Stars  and 
Stripes.  -J  ,.     .       .     . 

Candlelight  /Eheatee^  Lee  Psity  rendered 
the  atar  Bptasgled  Botmar.  aaA  1.300  yoong 
volQBa  sang  .gladly,  happttjl  Jeif  banik%  W. 
fiam.  WeaS  FwUman.  paifcr  ran  \^Shtke  O^- 
plQ  torch,  iuafe.  Ilk*  ttie  Olmnplc  gamse— 
except  In  the  real  Olympics  they  dont  hmn 
one  of  OrwmnlaBlQnar  Bob  Quion'B  snorlcelB 
to  Uft  th«  flame-bearer  to  the  toren.  Toa 
shoiildlMive  seen,  those  kl«s  go  popeyad  at 
seeing  that  saorkal^'nMy  aeldom  aee  sBoAets 
InTeutopoUs.  rv. 

There  was  applatise  for  Anne  MoCUone 
Burke,  whose  fertile  mlwl  ortg^ted  the 
Olympic  type  competition  for  the  meatelly 
retarded. 

Then  Bdmond  h.  KoUy  atepped  ftrwaid. 
Ed.  aoi^hereK-atblete.  is  general  superin- 
tendent 9f  the  Chleago  Padt  Distdet.  whlA 
sponsors  the  Special  Olyiovica.  In  best  Avery 
Br^ndage  faAton.  Ed  thundered:  "l  naw 
declare  thaee  Special  Olymptc  gasMS'oaclaUy 
opwed" 

The  kkto  raced  to  the  pt^  the  tracks,  the 
arenas,  the  pocds,  TIm  first  gold  Taerinl  win- 
ner was  WUllam.  Carpenter  of  Wood  River, 
ni.,  who  negotiated  the  boys  16-18  mile  In 
5:17J  He  was  foHowsd  to  the  Mne  by  John 
Murphy,  BUI  Relnsohmldt.  Richard  Henry. 
Larry  Bn»ee,  Keith  Crowfoot. 

The  coB^MUtloo  was  underway,  for  sure . . . 
and  that's  what  these  contests  ai«  all  about. 

Bottom  o'  ttie  Wake:  "in  welcoming  you. 
I  assure  jou  that  the  Bpefllal  Olyn^ipU*  are 
one  of  fa^  taoet  kapovtafit  e«ents.tn  CSilcago 
this  year."— Mayo^  j^ohard  J.  Daley.) 


NORTH  VIETNAM'S  CDBRENT 
STRATEGS" 


HON.  BILL  AAaOK 


or 

IN  THS  BODBS  OF  KMBB^SarTATma 
TuesdttS.  April  t,  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vUb- 
drawal  of  UJB.  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam anc^  the  signing  of  the  Paris  Agree- 
ment h^  not  ended  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam.  North  VIetdaih  still  remalna 
determined  to  conquer  the  south  and  put 
all  of  Vietnam,  as  well  a^  Canibodla  and 
Laos,  under  the  control  of  the  rulen  In 
Hanoi.  J 

Tbe  negotiations  which  teve  been 
proceedtDg  during  the  pMt  year  ^t  the 
La  Celle  St.  Cloud  Canf frenoe  .have  re- 
vealed the  dlfflcultles  ox  negotiating  a 
sedure  and  la£tlng  peace  Itx  this  tinrbulent 
area  of 'Ada.'  Ne&btiaton  have  faUod^ 
reach  agreement  on  mi^or  Issnet  iudi 
as  national  elections,  the  estabUshmeoik 
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jqI  a^0Q»incU  on  national  reconciUatlon, 
and  safeguards  to  secure  4he  demoeiatlc 
Vberttes  of  the  Vietmonede  people. 
'  It  has  become  evident  that  the  Opui- 
munlsts  have  been  less  than  falthftil  In 
keeping  their  part  of  the  agreement. 
Communist  violations  of  the  Parte  Agtee- 
ment  number. over  39.000  including  the 
shelling  of  bases  (rf  the  RepuhUe  of  Viet- 
nam and  terrorist  activities  directed 
against  civilians.  For  example,  on  March 
9,  1974,  the  Communists  fired  cm  the 
Cai  Lay  primary  school,  an  Incident 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of.  32 
schoolchildren  and  the  wouiOllng  of 
34  other  children.  The  Communists 
have  also  attacked  the  aircraft  of 
the  International  Commission  of  Oontrol 
and  Supervision  and  fired  at  its  head- 
quarters. They  have  demanded  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  ICC  peiBonnel  and  the  ICC 
budget,  actions  which  would  paraJisrae  the 
organization  which  has  been  designated 
to  control  the  Implementation  of  the 
Paris  Agreement.  The  Communists  have 
conttoually  urged  their  siqjporters^  to 
gain  more  land  and  control  more  of  the 
population  In  South  Vietnam. 

Speculation  has  been  rampant  over  the 
next  major  activities  of  the  Communists. 
Some  observers  expected  the  Commu- 
nists to  lamich  another  Tet  offensive  in 
the  early  part  of  this  year  but  the  Tet 
holidays  came  and  passed  without  a 
major  Commui^t  offensive.  The  leaders 
in  Hanoi  are  patient  and  are  willing  to 
try  variouc  tactics  to  secure  control  of 
South  Vietzxam.  A  i>enetratiQg  analysis 
of  the  Communist  strategy  appeared  In 
the  March  16, 1974,  issue  of  the  respected 
British  publication,  the  Econcxnist: 
North  Vxttnaic's  Couoorr  etasVEOT 

The  next  big  push  In  South  Vietnam  by  the 
Korth  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietoong  may  not 
now  come  this  year,  and  very  Ukely  not  next 
year  either.  The  aim  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
government  presumably  remains,  wbat  It  al- 
ways was:  to  unite  Vietnam  tmder  a  com- 
munist government.  But  the  Nortii  Viet- 
nameee  appear  to  have  reached  the  comAuston 
that  an  attempt  to  bring  t^t  abotit  by  send- 
ing Uieir  army  Into  the  attack  tglUn  In  the 
next  year  or  two  would  efther  be  defeated,  or 
must  be  abandoned  for'  other  reasons.  'Vtxa 
sword  sunpended  over  Boutti  Vletnsm's  head 
may  for  th^  moment  have  been  wtUidrawn. 

There  are  maziy  signals  of  tihis  tOumge  of 
tack.  Not  nrach  has  been  seen  cr  heaid  of 
General  Olap,  the  prfm%«a  architect  of  ^e 
fteat  offensives  of  1908  and\M73,  over  ^e 
past  six  months.  In  a  major  reapHtctbn,  tbe 
Hanoi  politbtno  recently  dee^red  tSiat  the 
economic  reconstruction  of  Ninth  Vietnam  is 
its  immediate  prlortty.  StST  more  revealing  Is 
a  Vietoong  document  captured  easier  this 
year  (tbe  so-called  qoevn  reaolutlan  12) 
Which  eOiaws  that  tbe  commtmtste  are  think- 
ing In  terms  of  a  campaign  tlitf  cottltf'Iast 
until  1980,  and  wtQ  be  pilj^tCoglcal  aiiU  eco- 
aomlc  as  mucli  as  nilllta:^^ ' 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  North  ytet- 
uunese  are  pbtylng  things  (lulet^  In  the  hope 
of  getting  a  large  amoont.or  aid  from  the 
Americana,  tf  tbey  lutfulge  f^  such  hopes  at 
an— and  they  know  as  wen.  as  ajayone  how 
hard,  it  has  become  to  sqiieiBBe  aajF  tind  at 
^d  out  of  Congress,  most  of  all,iw  so  ite^ent 
aa  enemy — the  Idea  is  almost  oeitataly  mar- 
gnal  to  their  calculations.  To  begin  with. 
Morth  Vietnam  Is  receiving  about  as  much 
•oonomlc  aid  as  It  caa  os^ully  abe(«b  from 
ItB  Russian  and  Chinese  backers.  Who  seat  a 
muuoa  tons  of  rice  last  year.  G|>aaklag  new 
^aoUtr^  Henerators  and  manbine  toola  are 

(0    r  •'■•■«, 


^gl^^^^iONS  OF  REMARKS 

piled  up  along  the  road  between  Hanoi  and 
Halphcmg.  Sven  the  Swedes  are  contxlbutlag. 

So  Amedoan  moaey  Is  not  suiBc^nt  reason 
^  the  oommiiniata'  restraint.  BUt  |h0  North 
VletniunpBft,  having  seen  how  Axnerlcan  air- 
craft, aa(i  rtifyrlrari-Vf^^  i^TiwtATi*-  nilssllsn 
defeated  tb^  armoured  units  two  years'  ago, 
will  be  Inclined  to  hold  back  from  a  new  of- 
fenslve  until  tbey  are  quite  sure  that  tbe 
.Americana  are  unable  to  do  anything  to  xedst 
It.  TlM  effort  they  have  put  Into  restMlag 
their  aatt-alrcrsft  defences  Shows  that,  de- 
n>lte  Watergate,  tbey  stm  think  Prealdent 
Nixon  iB  capable  of  bitting  back.  Their  tactlo 
Is  therefore  to  wind  down  tbe  war  to  a  pitch 
tbey  Judge  the  South  Vletaaoaese  y"""™y 
cannot  stand,  but  Amwrlran  oplatoa  caa  ac- 
cept without  reacting. 

For  the  next  coiiple  d)r  years  this  will  be 
largely  a  war  for  South  Vietnam's  economy. 
The  military  threat  limits  the  extent  to 
wi]^lcb,tbe  South  Vietnamese  can  pare  down 
their  armed  forces,  tbe  biggest  drag  on  the 
country's  weak  economy.  The  real  war  m 
Vietnam  today  Is  not  the.  see-saw  struggle 
for  scraps  of  land;  It  is  a  test  to  see  whicb 
side's  national  structure  holds  out  the  bet- 
ter. The  North  Vietnamese  have  their  prob- 
lems too:  they  have  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  American  bomblug,  or  from 
the  typhoons  that  wiped  out  a  fifth  of  their 
rice  crop  last  year.  Tbey  are  short  of  man- 
power, and  above  aU  of  skilled  management. 
But  tbey  have  reliable,  and  generous,  out- 
side backers.  The  South  Vietnamese,  In  con- 
trast, cannot  be  veVy  confident  about  the 
future  generosity  of  the  Americans. 

South  Vietnam's  war  is  stiU  paid  for  in 
American  dollars.  But  at  a  time  of  unprece- 
dented world  commodity  prices,  American 
economic  aid  has  been  pruned  back  from 
S38.5m  in  197a  to  $S20m  last  year.  Congress 
Is  being  asked  to  approve  an  additional  SlSOm 
this  year,  bixt  it  may  take  a  stn^gle  to 
maintain  even  tbe  1B73  aid  when  tbe  issue 
comes  up  next  moatb.  Tet  the  need  la  Ob- 
vious. South  Vietnam's  economic  troubles 
are  the  result  of  bad  luck  as  well  as  the 
distortions  of  war.  The  price  of  fuel  In  Saigon 
has  been  multiplied  by  10  in  tbe  past  two 
years.  Inflation  is  running  at  an  annual  rate 
of  50  per  cent,  and  real  wages  have  dropped 
to  a  third  of  what  tbey  were  In  1964.  The 
effects  of  all  this  on  morale  can  be  Imagined. 

THZ  mXT  CUT  WOUU)  DKAW  BLOOD 

Tbe  South  Vletnameec  picked  up  expensive 
habits  from  the  Americans  but  now,  out  of 
neoesslty,  they  are  learning  not  to  throw 
money  away  by  the  backetful  m  wasted  am- 
monltloa  or  redundant  ceaauaaer  goods.  The 
average  South  Vietnamese  battalloa  Is  oper- 
ating on  a  fiftti  of  tlie  anununltton  and  a 
teath  of  the  fuel  that  used  to  be  eonsomed  by 
an  American  batttsMon.  The  preiblem  is  that- 
short  of  a  ndiraoaloae  off<sh««  oO  dlsoovevy — 
then  is  no  way  tliat  Sotfta  Ttetasm  can 
make  Itself  anywbere  near  otOf-eaflloleat  to. 
the  rest  of  UilstfMSde.  Farther  cuts  In  Amer« 
lean  aid  wID  be  sHolag  tato  the  red  meat,  not 
the  fat. 

North  Vietnam's  friends  wm  do  every- 
thmg  tbey  can  to  persuade  Coagren  to  order 
those  outbacks,  by  the  famlUar  tscttos  of 
saleettVB  outrage.  Beery  effort  thai  tbe  aanth 
Vketnameae  gowamment  makes  to  recover 
tost  ground  in  whart  Is  stm  Its  territory  is 
roprcaented  aa  an  affront  to  peace.  The  Is- 
sue of  pollttcal  pnaonea  Is  still  trotted  out 
at  regular  Intervals— tbe  argument  being 
tbat  sinee  Bontta  Vistaam's  rulers,  under  war 
eoadinoKis.  are  tamgher  on  dlssldenta  than 
demooratie  governments  are  expected  to  lie 
in  peacetime  tbey  might  as  weU  be  replaced 
by  eowmiwiteta.  Since  the  ooaisranlsta,  plead- 
ing mUltary  eKlgenoy,  do  not  aUow  foreign 
InvestlgatKB  to  tour  their  Jails  aad  rehaMll- 
tatlon  oampa,  these  an  raveiy  mentioned. 

Such  argumenta  wttl  be  beard  repeatedly 
in  the  debate  over  aid  for  South  Vlstaaia. 
Tbe  North  Vtotaamese  are  chasing  tbe  cM- 
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aiara  of  an  American  handout  for  themselves 
muc^  laaa  than  the  very  real  poasibillty  that 
Congress  can  be  pers\iad«d  to  cut  Into  the 
subsidies  that  keep  South  Vietnam  going. 
TbiB  is  one  reason  why  It  siilte  them  to  play 
a  waiting  game  for  a  year  or  two  longer. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHS  SCALJ.  U.S. 
AMBASSADOR  TO  UJI. 


HON.  RALPH  S.  REGUU 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday .  AprU  2,  1974 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
great  honor  to  introduce  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations,  John  Scali, 
at  the  Malone  College  Sprhig  Convoca- 
tion In  Canton.  Ohio,  where  Ambassador 
Scali  received  an  honorary  doctor  of 
letters  degree. 

Ambassador  Scali  was  at  Malone  Col- 
lege as  part  of  "John  Scali  Day"  in  Can- 
ton, Ohio.  Canton  is  proud  of  its  favorite 
and  Illustrious  native  son  who  speaks 
for  the  United  States  In  the  United 
Nations. 

The  convocation  address  given  at  the 
college  by  Ambassadcx*  Scali,  entitled 
"Global  Response  to  a  Global  Challenge," 
provides  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  United  Nations  in  our 
time  and  deserves  to  be  Tcad  by  opinion 
leaders  through  this  Nation.  For  this 
reason.  1  Insert  his  remarks  in  the 
Rccoao: 

Araaasa  bt  Ambsssssok  John  Scali 

President  Randall,  Congressman  Regula. 
Mayor  Cmloh,  Faculty,  students  of  Malone 
GoUege,  and  dtlsene  of  Canton,  friends  all. 
I  tbank  you  for  mvitlng  me  to  speak  to  you 
today,  for  this  warm  welcome  home,  and  for 
the  honor  yon  do  me  here.  X  certataUy  had 
no  expectation,  that  when  I  toft  Canton  38 
years  ago,  that  my  ofBclal  rstom  would  be 
so  long  delayed.  I  am  smoerely  grateful  and 
greatly  flattered  tSiat  you  have  permitted  me 
this  ooeaslon  to  disprove  so  conclusively  Tom 
Wolfe's    thesis    that    "you    cant    go    home 


I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  qieak 
to  you  about  what  your  Oovernment  le  try- 
ing to  achieve  la  international  affairs  and 
the  part  that  the  United  Nations  plays  Va 
this. effort.  I  beUeve  that  hlst(»iaiis  wUl 
record  1973  as  the  year  that  tbe  United 
Mattons  rsaaserted  itself  as  a  algidfieaBt  fac- 
tor to  International  relations,  when  it  be- 
eame faHhfonaUe  to  epeak  approvingly  of 
tbe  United  Natkms  and  no  longer  chic  to 
speak  disparagingly  of  the  Olaas  Palace  on 
the  East  River  In  New  Tork. 

I  BoqKct  that  historians  wlU  also  record 
that  one  single  challenge  that  tbe  United 
Nations  successfully  met  in  1S73  made  it 
worth  the  entb-e  4.7  billion  dofiars  that  the 
United  States  has  oontrlbuted  to  its  support 
since  the  organlsatton  was  founded  In  1946. 
TlM  ehaUeage  I  am  speaking  of.  of  course, 
was  the  October  War  in  the  Middle  Bast,  the 
longest,  and  tbe  bloodiest  and  potentlaUy 
tbe  moet  Sangeroos  war  in  tbat  area  for 
three  decades. 

I  believe  thst  without  the  existence  of  tbe 
United  Nations,  there  might  not  now  be 
peace,  that  tbe  flghtmg  In  tbe  Middle  Bast 
BQlght  have  eontlnued  and  even  expanded. 

I  am  not  sure  wbat  our  future  would  held 
for  rtn  today  If  it  were  not  for  the  vtrvetare 
which  we  and  our  aUtee  pat  into  piaee  at 
tte  end  of  World  War  n— the  United  Na- 
tions. 
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It  VM  tbii  tntaniattonal  organiMttaii 
vhlcta  (siuifiHdaa MiUw tTjr.jptyc^wplng 
foroe.  onl7  to  wttlutnw  tt  Just  btCon  mi 
brak*  oat  IB  1991.  DMplta  tta  laiek  of  rooey 
as  a  ptmuuiant  p>BC>fcwp»r,  this  fora 
Bchterad  »  npntaitton  for  uOmettfmttm  »dA 
ImpKrUkUtj  In  that  part  of  tlw  world  durliic 
Ita  brlaf  «xlit«iice.  'Wtthoot  tUla  Snit  TJnttad 
Nftttona  p»«f  lM«ping  force.  I  tMllair*  ttMre 
would  b*v*  bMA  itttto  eiiMMw  for  th*  *ac- 
oam  at  tlM  weond. 

I  beUev*  tharafort.  that  the  Unit«l  M*- 
tioM  it  not  onl7  on  »•  wmy  to  n  wf  Wlili- 
ing  tlM  pswUg*  «ad  mo  tbftt  tta  fooodan 
had  hoped  for,  but  tbat  tn  ttie  7M»  to  coom, 
tb»  UtUtad  Nations  wUl  ptoy  an  IneraMlnglT 
Importent  pert  In  metntetntnc  the  poeee,  end 
In  leedmg  tbe  «»y  to  en  endolnc  eettlament 
tn  the  IClddle  Seat.  Ihe  united  Ifetlona  has 
tfiown  ttaelf  to  be  »  nioieiary  sod  atflBlOflant 
ooaq>lement  to  bUatarel  dlplonuur.  tha*  aort 
of  Intimate  dlplomeer  which  la  mnawaTj  to 
peve  the  wey  toward  more  general  eSorta 
to  dlaengagiahOBttta  foroae  and  reaolve  dla- 
putee. 

Let  me  Intrlte  you  for  a  moment  to  re- 
member jTist  what  h^ypened  in  the  Iftddle 
Baat  laat  year.  War  broke  out  on  October  6. 
Two  weeka  later  our  aeoreftary  of  State  flew 
to  Moeoow,  aa  tt  became  dear  that  thla  was 
a  different  kind  of  war.  Time,  unfortunately, 
had  only  tmprored  tbe  e^^aelty  of  tbe  bel- 
llgerenta  to  Inflict  damage  on  one  anoMwr, 
and  there  waa  every  evldenoe  that  thla  oould 
be  the  nereeat  Jarab-XBraell  conflict  ever. 
At  this  point.  Secretary  Klaslnger  Intarvned 
at  Praeldasit  maat  direction,  by  ttytng  to 
Moaoow. 

Aa  a  result  at  his  mtanstre  talks  there,  the 
united  SUtes  and  the  SovM  Unlaa.  for  tbs 
flist  time  m  history,  ■a/nil  to  introduoe 
Jointly,  a  reeolutlon  In  the  Beenrtty  CouncU 
on  October  ai.  calllag  for  an  Immediate 
ceaae-flre,  a  caaae  Are  where  all  aides  would 
sUy  In  place.  The  BacuiHy  OoonoO  debated 
the  T78-8oTlet  prcvosal.  and  how  Z  reoMmber 
thla.  into  the  wee  hoars  of  the  morning, 
sdopttaag  It  about  aHM  ajn.  on  October  aa. 

At  the  time  this  fraoawork  for  peaos  was 
being  estahllBhed  tn  tho  Seeurtty  Oounell, 
the  laraells  having  letwwrad  tram  tlieir 
Initial  aetba^  had  aneceeded  in  eroealnc  the 
Suae  Canal  and  were  moTlng  npldly  to  out 
off  large  Bgyptlan  forces  inpptA  on  tbe  eaat 
*!»«»  of  the  Suea  OanaL  Daaptte  the  Seeurtty 
Oooncn  reaolBtlon.  tb*  fl^ttag  alone  tbs 
Canal  continued.  The  United  Statea  knew 
that  If  there  wsre  to  be  any  hope  of  a  lasting 
peaoe.  any  ehanos  of  avoiding  a  oonfrontatlon 
between  the  Sovlst  Union  and  tbs  Unttsd 
Statea.  that  tbs  flghttng  bad  to  bo  quickly 
tmraght  to  a  halt.  IVkabhugtan  and  Ifoeeow 
oonaulted  urgently  oooe  more.  In  addition, 
than  wen  doeed  door  talks  In  New  Toik 
between  the  OmtwsMitnr  of  tba  unttsd  Btatae 
and  that  of  tbe  Sovlst  Union.  As  a  result  of 
than  dlseuBskms.  w«.  sod  tbm  Barltit  Uhkm 
sgrsed  ones  mon.  and  prcpossd  a 
olutlon  which  tho  Secutlty  Oonnoll 
paaaed.  This  reedntlan  on  Oetobar  a*.  oollBd 
once  more  on  the  partiee  to  stop  flgliUiig  and 
return  to  tbs  Unas  of  October  aa. 

About  that  time.  Omwrtnan  Intelligence  re- 
ceived concitualve  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
union  had  put  eltte  troopa  on  full  mllttary 
alert  deaptts  dstente,  daqdts  tbe  fact  that 
they  bad  Just  qponacrad  two  Joint  reaotuttons 
with  us  In  the  Security  Council,  and  deqrtte 
the  many  ongoing  negotlatlona  which  de- 
pended on  a  lasttng,  fHendly  0B-8ovlet  re- 
lation. Certain  Soviet  divisions  were  raised 
to  100  per  cent  raedlnnea.  The  Soviet  Air 
Voroe  movsd  tta  planaa  whldti  had  been  car- 
rying arms  to  ths  IgypttanB,  the  Syrians,  and 
ottaara,  to  alrflelda  near  three  aiibome  Soviet 
dlvtrtona.  Within  12  bonn.  aooordlng  to  our 
ealenlatlans,  Sovlst  tnops  oould  begin  ar- 
nvtng  In  the  SOddle  last. 

Bsoa«M  of  this  unaMakable  thrsat. 
Piaaldent  Nixon  ordered  American  foroee  to 
a  high  state  of  readlneaa.  called  Condition 
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Three.  Many  of  you,  undoubtedly  have  read 
or  heard  varying  acoooats  of  whether  thto 
alert  was  neceaaary.  LadlDB  and  Oentlemen, 
aa  one  who  sat  near  tbS  hot  seat  at  that 
moment,  I  can  assure  yod  that  It  is  my  view 
that  it  was,  and  that  tf  fteetdent  Nixon  had 
not  ordered  that  alert,  future  historians 
would  have  Judged  him  irresponsible  in  mo- 
ment of  crisis. 

President  Sadat.  If  ypu  recall,  had  ap- 
pealed pubUcly  on  October  34  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  Jointly,  to  rush 
troops  to  the  Middle  East  to  help  enforce  the 
United  Nations  cease-fire.  We  had  made  clear 
our  oppoeltton  to  thla  proposal,  because  we 
did  not  t>dleve  Soviet  and  American  troops 
m  dcee  proximity  in  the  Middle  East  woTild 
promote  enduring  peace.  Buch  a  move,  in  our 
view,  would  only  inflame  an  already  tense 
situation.  But  it  was  becoming  Increaslzigly 
clear  that  the  Sovieta  thought  differently, 
that  they  were  preparing  to  act  unllatendly, 
with  tbe  excuse  that  they  were  only  respond- 
ing to  Preeldent  Sadat's  appeal. 

On  October  26,  tbe  Soviet  Union,  with  no 
warning,  sent  about  100  military  officers  to 
Cairo,  with  every  indication  that  they  were 
the  advance  landing  party  of  many  more  to 
come.  These  officers  were,  tbe  Soviets 
claimed,  to  act  as  "truce  observers. "  At  this 
point.  President  Nixon  sent  to  Chairman 
Breshnev  a  strongly  warded  note,  making 
clear  that  if  the  Soviets  sent  more  "observ- 
ers", there  Inevitably  would  be  a  military 
confrontation  In  tbe  Middle  East.  Even  more 
Important,  this  kind  of  development  would 
certainly  endanger  our  Joint  policy  of 
detente  and  set  back  o\ir  cherished  hopes  for 
increased  East-West  cooperation  everywhere. 

The  fact  that  we  went  on  military  alert — 
and  made  It  generally  known  that  we  had — 
persuaded  the  Soviets  that  perhaps  they  had 
better  take  a  new  readlAig  of  the  situation. 
Por  18  hours,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  those 
who  made  decisions  within  our  Oovemment, 
did  not  know  what  the  Soviet  resi>onse  would 
be.  Only  after  those  18  hours  did  the  Soviets 
agree  that,  if  the  United  States  did  not  wish 
to  send  units  to  Join  tbe  Soviets,  Moscow 
would  then  consider  an  alternative.  That 
alternative  was  a  Unifed  Nations  peace- 
keeping force. 

Now  that  decision  by  the  Soviets,  I  sub- 
mit, was  an  lnip)ortant  and  an  historic  one. 
It  was  of  critical  Importance  for  the  future 
of  detente,  and  for  the  tuture  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  ability  of  tbe  United  States 
and  tlM  Soviet  Union  to  move  away  from 
oontrontatlon  to  agreement  was  made  possi- 
ble by  the  greater  degrse  of  imderstandlng 
that  Preeldent  Nlzon  had  labored  to  build 
over  several  years.  This  had  made  it  clear 
that  Preeldent  Nixon  wsuld  not  be  bluffed, 
would  not  back  away,  to  moment  of  crisis. 
But,  had  it  not  been  tct  the  prior  ezperl- 
«ice  of  a  United  Nations  peaoe  force,  in  thla 
region,  and  Its  earned  <  reputation  for  im- 
partiality and  effectlveaaaa.  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  Spates  would  not  have 
had  this  quick  alternative  to  a  continued 
confrontation. 

I  aak  you  thla  queatloi:  If  on  October  35 
tbare  bad  been  no  peac*  structura  in  place, 
BO  preeedants,  could  the  United  Statea  and 
tha  Soviet  Union  have  succeeded  in  orga- 
nlstng  an  International  peace  force  so 
quickly?  Could  they  have  enlisted  the  sup- 
port of  tbe  rest  of  tbe  wodd  oonununlty?  If 
tt  had  not  already  existed,  could  they  have 
iuocssdod  In  organising  an  Impartial  force 
outalda  the  United  Nations  in  tima  to  per- 
suade the  belligerents  that  tt  would  make  a 
difference? 

Ibns.  wbMi  I  say  that  the  UN  has  bean 
tba  tndlapenaable  dement  In  "'^'"♦T'"t"g 
paa«e.  I  eay  it  vrlth  the  fuU  knowledge  that 
tba  dramatic  advanoea  to  our  bilateral  rela- 
tlona  that  we  have  workad  so  hard  to  achieve 
eoold  not  have  been  maintained  In  tbs  ab- 
ssnos  of  tba  structure  for  peaoe  provided  by 
the  UN. 
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Tbera  an  three  In^Mrtant  dlffanness  ba- 
twaen  tba  united  Nations  Bmargpenoy  Poroe 
that  exlBts  today  to  tbe  Middle  Ksst.  that 
blua*helmeted  army  whl4i  la  now  keeping 
both  sldee  apart,  and  ths  one  that  axlated 
earlier,  when  it  was  sent  io  meet  an  earlier 
Middle  Xaatam  war  in  195q. 

Number  one,  this  ia  a  ptoce  force  that  the 
Soviet  union  supporta  financially  for  the 
flrat  time  in  history,  acooMlng  to  an  aaaees- 
mant  levied  by  tba  United  Nations  on  the 
Soviet  Oovemment.  Moeoow  boycotted  the 
last  f<ffce.  I 

Ntmiber  two.  It  :s  a  multft-oatlon  force:  one 
which  while  excluding  t^  Big  Powers  Is 
world-wide  in  its  representation,  with  units 
from  North  and  South  Axperica,  Africa,  Asia 
and  Europe.  The  last  force  was  mainly  West 
European. 

Aixl,  number  three,  this;  new  force  is  carry- 
ing out  Ita  task  with  the  complete  under- 
standing that  no  single  government  can  force 
it  to  leave  without  the  approval  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations.  This 
eases  ihe  deep  Israeli  jear  that  the  UN 
fire  brigade  will  flee  at  the  first  puff  of  smoke, 
as  the  Israelis  claim  they  did  in  1967  when 
the  Egyptians  demanded  it. 

I  submit  to  you  that  tbeee  are  three  im- 
portant and  historic  diffeicncea. 

I  might  also  aak  you  Xo^  bear  In  mind  that 
our  share  of  thla  force  cqumb  to  8.6  million 
dollars.  Compare  that,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
to  the  2.3  bnilon  doUaxs  In  emergency  mili- 
tary aid  for  Israel,  whieh  Congrees  voted 
only  a  few  montha  ago.  Peace  may  be  lees 
dramatic  than  war,  but  it  Is  much  cheaper. 

In  1974.  the  United  Nations  will  continue 
to  contrUstite  to  tbe  maintenance  of  peace  In 
the  Middle  Bast  and  to  ptovlde  a  framework 
for  negotiations  toward  a  lasting  settlement. 
But  1974  brings  with  it  sAao,  new  sources  of 
tension,  new  issues  to  test  the  established 
patterns  of  international  cooperation.  In  1973 
the  Middle  East  crisis  praaented  a  challenge 
to  the  development  of  doeer  relations  be- 
tween Bast  and  West.  Tha  economic  iasnes  of 
1974 — commodity  shortages,  inflation,  and 
other  newly  encountered  obstaclea  to  eco- 
nomic growth — presents  a  challenge  to  a 
much  wider  zan^  of  ^tematlonal  rela- 
tlnnahlpe.  , 

In  tbe  United  Statea  |tha  long  gas  Unas 
have  given  evidence  to  tbf  gap  between  world 
sapfXf  and  demand  for  energy.  In  other  parts 
of  tba  world  braad  Unas  mil  attention  to  an 
even  more  basic  dlaparltypetween  world  sup- 
ply and  demand  for  food. 

On  one  hand,  tba  (}o~ 
modltlea  continues  to 
checked  p(4>ulatlon  grov 
aids  of  living.  On  tha  othiar  band,  the  aupply 
of  gooda  U  Inersaslngly  umlted  by  environ- 
mental considerations,  crtlflclal  distortions 
of  teade  and  produetkuit  outdated  pattama 
of  invsstmaxxt  and  distribution,  and  a  real 
shortage  of  avaUahle  reaciuroea. 

Tba  United  Nstlons  an^  Its  subddlary  orga- 
nisations an  deeply  engaged  to  this  whole 
complex  of  issues.  The  ^temattqji^  Mone- 
tary Fund  la  developing  ^  new  world  mone- 
tary system  to  jreplaoa  the  gold  exchange 
standard.  Q^A  exchange  <rtan«1ard.  They  and 
the^WOridBaak.  an  eq>iQrlng  meana  to  to- 
sun  that  the  netr  wealth  of  tbs  on  produo* 
tog  oountnse^  does  not  l|e  unused,  but  tbit 
it  Is  employed  to  hdp  oUwrs  as  well  as  them- 
sdves.  In  August  a  Ubtted  Nations  World 
Population  Ouifennoe  wUl  meet  to  Bucha- 
rest. It^  llovember  a  United  Nations  World 
Pood  conference  will  open  to  Bome. 

The  united  Nations  Isiiweaently  exploring 
tbe  posstbUttles  of  solar  imd  geolihermal  en- 
ergy. Two  of  tbe  newer  ON  agmolea.  one  for 
tbe  envlKHimentk  and  the  otbw  for  Industrial 
deveHyment;  are  Just  beglnntog  to  grapple 
wttb  tbe.lMSlo  problem  of  bow  States  abould 
manage  Industrial  growtb. 

In  Just  a  Uttle  mora  t^aa  two  weeks  ftoo 
today,  lbs  Unitsd  Natlods  Oeneral  Assembly 
wm  meet  to  ^>eclal  Sesdon.  demanded  by 


demand  for  com- 
as a  result  of  un- 
and  rising  stand- 
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Algeria,  to  take  a  broad  look  at  the  whole 
range  of  Issues  involved  to  relations  between 
the  raw  material  producing  oountitea  and 
consumer  nations.  This  la  a  aubjsct  of  grsat 
mtereet  to  the  United  Statea.  We  an,  after 
all,  not  only  the  greatest  oonsumsr  nation  to 
tlie  world,  but  also  the  greatest  producer  of 
nw  materials,  and  one  of  the  largest  e:q>ort- 
ers.  one  must  hope  that  this  forthcoming 
Oeneral  Assembly  will  encourage  cooperation 
between  consumer  and  producer  countries 
and  not  confrontation  which  can  only  btoder 
the  aolution  to  the  world's  preaalng  economic 
problems.  It  would  be  naive  to  look  to  this 
(me  meeting  for  specific  new  answers  to  the 
complex  issues.  But  we  do  hope  this  Oeneral 
Assembly  will  draw  greater  attention  to  such 
things  as 

The  consequences  of  recent  rises  in  the 
price  of  oil  for  the  econcHnles  of  consumer 
Statea,  particularly  those  Statea  least  able  to 
bear  the  additional  costs, 
and 

The  pressing  need  to  pursue  international 
cooperation  on  these  Issues  to  all  of  the  for- 
ums in  which  such  discussion  Is  already  going 
forward, 
and,  finally. 

The  link  between  the  economic  health  of 
the  industrialized  States  and  the  prospects 
for  development  In  the  third  world. 

Thus,  I  believe  that  history  will  record  that 
in  1973  the  United  Nations  reversed  a  decade- 
long  decltoe  in  public  esteem.  But  to  1974. 
we  have  an  even  bigger  task.  I  have  speaX, 
one  long,  rather  hectic  year  at  the  United 
Nations,  pledging  to  speak  reaUstlcally  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  world.  I  have 
said — BO  often,  that  I  no  longer  like  to  hear 
It — ^that  I  am  against  creating  a  river  of 
resolutions  which  make  no  difference.  I  am 
agamst  rhetoric  for  rhetoric's  sake.  I  want 
realistic,  visible  results;  results  which  fiow 
from  healthy  compromise.  I  do  not  want  to 
stand  as  Horatio  at  the  bridge,  holding  back 
the  floods  of  meaningless  resolutions  and 
torrents  of  imreallstlc  rhetoric. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  we  an  making 
progress.  But  the  United  Nations  Is  an  or- 
ganization of  185  memben  of  whom  the 
United  States  is  only  one.  We  can  persuade, 
cajole,  and  exercise  oonalderable  InflTienoe. 
but  we  cannot  oommanrt.  If  tbe  United  States 
ever  enjoyed  an  automatic  majority  to  the 
United  Nations,  we  do  so  no  longer.  Ultl- 
matdy,  the  abUity  of  tbe  United  Nations  to 
meet  tbe  challenge  of  1874  depends  upon 
whether  a  majority  of  other  monhen  shan 
our  enthusiasm  for  a  nvttallaed  UN,  our  be- 
lief to  an  toteidependMit  world,  and  our  ocaxi- 
mltment  to  totemattonal  oooperatian. 

As  I  have  said.  I  am  personally  determined 
that  the  United  Statee  Government  will  play 
its  part  to  this  noble  task.  Tbe  UMted  Na- 
tions has  proved,  and  wlU  prove  agato.  that 
in  time  of  crisis,  tt  is  an  indiapensable  wea- 
pon of  peaoe. 

Ladles  and  gmtlsnoen,  I  aak  you  for  your 
wappatt  to  our  efforta  to  atrwigthen  tbia 
instttutlon.  As  we  eedc  to  move  from  oon- 
frontatton  to  negotiation  to  many  areas  of 
the  world,  tbera  should  be  new  optimism  that 
the  UbMed  Nations  oan  tuUBl  tbe  hope  of 
Its  cauitar.  that  tt  can  beoome  a  center 
wbue  man  gatben  to  "praotloe  tolerance 
and  live  togMber  as  good  nelgbbon  and  to 
unite  our  strangth  to  maintain  totemattonal 
peace  and  aecurtty." 

This  ends  my  formal  ramarks  and  befcn 
I  close,  I  would  like  to  address  a  few  penonal 
comments  to  the  students.  ^ 

This  has  been  a  very  special  oceastan  for 
me  today.  I  stand  befon  you  with  a  wann 
and  a  full  heart.  And  as  yon  ponder  the  day 
when  yon  will  seek  the  road  to  travd,  outside 
tbe  cuaxpoB,  I  wish  you  wen.  X  wtah  yon  also, 
■ome  problems  and  some  bardsbtps.  m  that 
you  can  measun  the  Joya  that  will  also  ooeae. 
Above  all,  I  wlsb  you  peace  and  I  wish  you 
love.  Thank  you. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

INFLA'nON,  A  FOE 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

or   MICKlaAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  2.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  April  30  approaches.  Interest  mounts 
in  what  will  Congress  do  with  respect  to 
the  administration's  request  to  extend,  in 
at  least  a  limited  way,  the  Economic  Sta- 
billzaUon  Act  of  1970. 

In  view  of  the  recent  negative  Senate 
action,  it  is  obvious  that  substantial  op- 
posltioii  exists  to  the  extension  of  Uiis 
wage  and  price  control  authority. 
Frankly,  I  seriously  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
a  continuation  of  the  authority  to  bn- 
pose  mandatory  controls  and  even  the 
standby  authority  s(xne  have  suggested 
with  mandatory  controls  bdng  applicaUe 
to  only  one  or  a  few  segments  of  our 
economy. 

However.  I  kiiow  that  Dr.  John  T. 
Dunlop,  the  Director  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  is  most  sincere  regarding  his 
concern  about  excessive  inflation  in  these 
limited  segments  of  the  economy,  espe- 
cially in  the  health  care  field,  and  has 
only  the  public  interest  and  welfare  in 
mind  In  his  support  of  this  aspect  of  the 
administration's  pn^^osal.  In  addition,  Z 
agree  with  Dr.  Dunlc^  that  a  worthtrtille 
and  useful  purpose  could  be  served  by  a 
continuation  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil "as  a  Cabinet-level  agency  to  work 
directly  with  the  complex  problems  of 
inflation,  without  mandatory  controls" 
and  that  "the  Government  needs  a 
continuing  center  of  action,  short  of 
mandatory  controls,  to  Increase  supply 
and  capacity  and  to  moderate  wage  and 
price  increases." 

In  short,  I  could  support  this  limited 
structure  and  acttvUy  of  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Coimdl,  but  am  well  aware  of  the  po- 
litical Impracticality  of  proposing  the 
same  In  the  context  of  the  present  con- 
troversy over  the  extension  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Ad. 

Inasmuch  as  I  feel  Dr.  Dunlc^'s  re- 
mariES  in  this  regard,  from  which  the 
above-cited  quotes  have  been  extracted, 
would  be  of  interest  to  our  colleagues,  I 
am  repeating  his  views  as  printed  in  the 
New  York  Times,  Sunday.  March  31, 
1974: 

iMTLaxioii,  a  Foe 
(By  Jobn  T.  Dunlop) 

I  have  heazd  a  great  many  comments  on 
my  recent  statement  that  our  experlenoe 
with  inflation  suggests  no  one  truly  knows 
how  to  control  toflatton— 4t  least  the  type 
of  Inflation  we  have  had  to  tbe  last  year. 

Certainly  we  do  not  know  bow  to  oopstreto 
inflatVm  by  edapttog  our  poUtleal  tostltu- 
ttons'  taxing  and  qpendlng.  our  pilvate  and 
public  decision-making  on  wages  and  prices 
or  our  ralatkms  wttb  tbs  rest  of  tbe  worid. 
These  an  serious  kmg-term  problems  that 
cannot  be  resolved  by  comprrttenstve  manda- 
tory eontrcds  or  by  returning  to  the  so-eaUed 
free  market  of  pn-August.  1971. 

Tbe  unique  Inflation  of  1078-74  was  large- 
ly unf  oreeeen  by  aU  analysts,  regardlees  of 
eooncsnto  or  pOUtlcsl  peisuislon.  As  Walter 
E.  Hieller  has  said,  "This  was  a  year  of  to- 
famy  to  toflatlon  forecasttag." 

Today's  toflatk>n  has  been  highly  concen- 
trated to  primary  products — ^tsed  grains,  fl- 
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ben,  metals  and  petroleum.  Two-thirds  of 
the  mcrease  In  wholesale  prices  has  been  to 
food  and  energy,  and  the  inflation  baa  been 
worldwide.  The  Economist's  Index  of  world 
commodity  prices  (to  dollan)  roae  B4.4  per 
cent  to  the  year  ended  Peb.  20, 1074,  with  the 
increase  accentuated  by  the  devaluation. 

Neverthrtees,  on  a  nlatlvely  brighter  note, 
consumer  prioss  have  increaaed  m  tbe 
United  Statee  at  a  lower  nte  than  in  many 
industrial  countrlss.  The  nonfood  and  non- 
fuel  items  In  the  consumer  price  todex  in- 
creased 4.5  per  cent  tn  the  year  from  Janu- 
ary, 1973,  to  January,  1974. 

Tbe  economic  climate  at  1973-74  has  been 
markedly  dlfferant  from  Phase  1  and  most 
of  Phase  3  (Aug.  16,  1971  to  Jan.  11.  197S). 
Economic  growth  was  extnmely  rapid  to  the 
first  half  of  1973  as  the  primary  manufac- 
turing industries  pushed  capacity  levels  m 
such  sscton  as  steel,  aluminum,  fertutser, 
cement,  oU  raflning  and  paper. 

That  rapid  growth  put  strong  preesuree  on 
prices,  as  did  cost  pressuree  derived  trun 
worldwide  raw-materials  prices.  The  faUun 
to  apply  tighter  controls  or  to  use  a  "stick  to 
the  cloeet"  had  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with 
the  rate  of  Inflation  we  have  eq)erienced,  de- 
spite much  of  the  rlietoric  of  the  spring  of 
1978. 

In  the  current  economic  environment,  sta- 
bilization autborltlee  have  had  a  very  nar- 
row course  to  navigate. 

On  the  one  hand,  too  stringent  controls 
would  reduce  current  output,  destroy  Inoen- 
tives  to  expand  capacity  and  lead  to  abnor- 
maUy  large  expcots  if  not  a  systsm  of  ex- 
tensive export  oontrols.  But  too  loose  con- 
trols would  result  in  larger  preeent  and  fu- 
tun  i>nce  tocreases,  place  even  greater  pree- 
Biires  on  the  wage  structure  and  more  cer- 
tainly lead  to  industrial  strife. 

Therefora,  the  two  beacons  of  mon  st4>ply 
and  price  and  wage  moderation  have  domi- 
nated aU  Cost  of  Living  Counen  acttvltlss 
during  the  last  year. 

This  country  is  close  to  the  limits  of  what 
wage  and  price  controls  can  do  to  tbe  present 
economic  mvtronment  to  all  but  a  few  cases. 
While  prtoee  received  by  farman  have  to- 
creased  33  per  cent  over  a  year  ago.  con- 
trols can  only  hold  down  pries  tocreases  by 
food  manuf acturen  and  Umtt  zetaUen'  profit 
margins.  Yet,  tighter  control  measuires  on 
farm  products  have  been  ahown  to  restrict 
agricultural  output  and  exctte  the  powerful 
agricultural  toterests  to  Congress. 

Ttie  answer  lies  m  increasing  agricultural 
production,  imparts  and  productivity.  And 
those  Btepe  take  some  time. 

When  pioduettan  is  pushing  ci^iaeity  to 
many  primary  Industnes.  the  urgent  need  is 
for  prlcss  that  encourage  expansion  and  per- 
mit tmporta.  When  living  oosfea  bave  Inuresssrt 
so  much,  and  proAta  bave  Increaaed  wltbto 
control  standards,  wages  should  be  aUomd 
to  adjust  man  flexibly  to  tbe  eoonomic  and 
industrial  relations  realttlee  of  ea<di  situation 
to  avoM  disrupting  this  era  of  oonstructlve 
labor  peaoe. 

Under  praeant  drcianstanoss,  the  neoaaaaty 
labor-managemMit  participation  oannot  be 
achieved  for  tbe  oonttouatkm  of  a  guieial 
controla  program  as  Oeorge  Meany  of  tbe 
A.PX.-CJX>.  made  abundantly  otear  on 
Uanh  e.  Aooocdlngly.  tbe  poUdy  of  deliberate 
and  orderly  deoontrol.  save  for  a  few  aeotors. 
should  t>e  omnpleted  by  April  SO. 

But  Inflation  Is  a  continuing  and  long-run 
problem  to  all  Weetmrn  sodstles.  An  govam- 
mants  regardless  of  eoonomlo  or  polttleal 
comideilon  an  likely  to  be  en^iged  with 
theee  iasuss  for  a  long  time. 

Fiscal  and  monstary  policy,  including  ez- 
ohange-rate  adjtistments.  will  not  be  seen  by 
public  opinion  to  be  enwigh  Neither  tbe  ex- 
penditure nor  tax  side  of  fiscal  policy  is  sus- 
oeptible  to  rapid  or  rMtoble  adjustments,  and 
Congress  is  not  well  organteed  for  coberant 
expendltiure    and    tax    deelslans.    Mdnetazy 
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poUoy  Milan  tram  Va^-tnpuoA.oi  b«lac  bald 
.foe  tomlDf  A  koom  lato  •  now- 
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ths  ■laiflty  ti  uavnuaa  to  ptf  rw 
in  ««»•  ctf  M«aapiogvn«Bt.  aaonqwlo 
UIMF-xoaniflnBaat  paaoe  cod  ftM« 
dom  teran  wcaUMon  to  JwiatMa  ptlM  atoMl- 
1^.  vhhm.  tttamaa  ecMp«  down  te  wllitio 
atagtow  amanv  'Ihase  baad  afrtJoni.  •r.-dasrea 
of  tirtlattnnt*!  ottan  pacaatved-to  Iw  tbt  Utaar 
of  other  avlU,  dMpita  th«  aolaa  «v«r  laflatton. 

W«c*  A&d  yitoa  •ontroiai  avan  In  %dUEerant 
^p*  of  InflaMon  eUmata  tb»a  exjierltooad 
In  l87»-74,  are  a  Unltad  «Dd  i|>aclak  pRvpoaa 
tool.  Tliay  rt«M  t»  vaar  oat.  Tbay  b«Tt  a 
nUtlvaly  UnMad  Ufa  wbararar  thay  iMf* 
bam  naad  te  Waatam  ocrantrtaa.  . 

Whiiawaraoamatmdphaaa  po»^oompi»« 
liasaiTa  ■aiwJidwj  acntMcnawi.wa  need  to 
aTota  tto  twt«  f allwtai  jttoMXg  aia  »  pow- 
crtvl  eowtntai  to  taQ^tton  or  that  tliay  ara 
the  eauae  of  aaat  ptaaaiH.gbcigtagaa  and  ara 

Sift  ttOOttVBft  i9A  OttitfllWa 

Mtbar.  ttoa  truth  la  tbat  dlcast  vage  and 
prlisa  oontrola  aan  **\ftnf  an  tnffwntntal  pm- 
trUwtton  to  eoon<into  atabUlty  ua  aon»  clr- 
euiaatapoaa  and  in  anne  acetocs  for  a  llmltod 
padod.  ancb  aa  in  tba  baaltb  ana  (In  tba  laat 
tvQ  and  a  taaU  yaaoi) . 

The  Administration  has  urged  that  Oon- 
graas  approve  tl)»  oonttnuatlon  of  the  Ooat  of 
liTlng  OounoU  as  a  Cablnat-)ei7el  agency  to 
work  directly  on  the  aomplw  preblama  of  In- 
flatJoo.  wIMMMtt  maadatoiy  controU,  except 
In  •  fenr  aectoTB. 

Tha  pcograaa  should  hava  tvo  main  oenters 
oCaelloit: 

To  Increaaa  supply.  partleidar)y  la  araaa 
where  goventmental  poUciea  have  a  algnUI- 
cant  impa>t>  aa  in  acrlonltuiab  tran^ortatlon 
and  oonstruotlon. 

To  work  with  the  prlrnte  sector  to  Insreaae 
eapaotty  and  produirtMty  and  to  Unprova  tha 
strootun  and  pertKuaanaa  of  ooUeotlTa  har- 
■MbBlns  without  landatpry  oontrola. 

Imaginative  and  pragSMtlc  oooperattan  In 
thaee  areas  diould  help  to  the  loagsr  run  to 
dS¥S>ep  aa  acwsrwy  laaa  proaa  to  tnllatlon 
Our  preaaat  knowladfla  and  oapaelty  to  de- 
velop eOeetlDW prograna ot  Inflation  mstialiit 
raqnira  humony  and  nedasty. 

Inflation.  wUl  not  Mmply  go  SEvay.  The  mar- 
ket alovo  wm  not  aulamaMoaUy  produoe  price 
and  waga  taaeraaaaa  within  aoelally  and  poim> 
eaUy  tolaraMa  Umtta.  PoUtlcs  oaanot  Igwir* 
tka  pairtilam  or  easily  stay  away  from  pro- 
grams that  deal  directly  with  Inflation  and 
tte  symptoms.  Tba  Ctorammant  naada  a  oon- 
tlmilng  oantar  of  aetlon.  ahoKt  of  mandatory 
controls,  to  incraasa  supply  and  eapaaltgr  aad 

Thsee  paohlems  aae  not  aolaiy  aeonomlo: 
th^y  lavoHa  wqiiiiT  Imuaa  «r  aoonnmhn  and 
^poiitlBa.  Ttm  triB  baaC  oantoal  eoneam  to 
aU  emasna  and  to  aft  major  oonntrtaa  Cor  a 
It  la  ImperatlTa  that 

_  ,  labor;  bggtoai 

reflect  and  grapple  with 

Aa  It  baa  baea  aald.  "Whan  on*  leaks  tha 
wUl  to  see  things  as  they  really  ara>  than  la 
nothteg  so  myatU^tas  aa  tkfa  obTloiu.'* 


THE  FLAKTBTART  CRSIS  AND  TBE 
CBALUSNGE  TO  eCIENTI5T8— AN 
ADDRESS  BY  MABQABET  MBAD 


HON,  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  atauMA 
IN  THB  HOTTSI'OVUKFIUISXNTATrVXB 

Tueadag.  AtnH  2.  1974 

Mr.  BRADEIfAS.  Ifr.  Sptaker,  ai  Con- 
gress mores  again  to  ccxiskler  energy 
legldsfSbn.  I  tnsert  Id  the  Recoko  the 
text  of  ft  moiCtboaefhtfal  address  an  the 
eftargy  cnmcb. 


EKTENSIONS  0£>RCMAAKS 

The  address,  delivered  to  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  December  6, 
1973.  Is  byOr.  Margaret  Mead,  the  dis- 
tinguished curator  emerifds  of  thfc  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Natural  History. 

nie  text  at  Dr.  Brf^adfs  address,  which 
appears  in  the  March  1974  issue  of  AQB 
Reports,  the  publication  of  the  Associa- 
tion dt  CoveiTdbg  Boards  of  Universities 
and  Colleges,  follows : 
Trz  PLAinrrABT  Crisis  aWd  tbx  Chaixzkcx 

TO   SCTEWTTlSTS 

(By  Dr.  Margaret  Mead) 
The  energy  crunch,  which  Is  being  felt 
arouxid  the  world — in  Japan,  In  Europe,  In 
the  United  States — ^bas  dramatized  for  its  a 
wodd-wlde  situation  and  a  world-wide  c^- 
partnnlty  to  take  stock  ot  how  the  reckless 
despoiling  of  the  earth's  resources — here  In 
Aaaerloa  and  all  over  the  woi'ld — has  brought 
the  whole  world  to  tha  brink  of  disaster.  It 
also  provides  the  United  States,  its  cltiaens. 
Its  government,  Its  scientists,  and  its  leaders 
of  business  and  labor  with  a  magnificent  op- 
portunity to  Initiate  a  transformation  in  our 
present  way  of  life.  Oiu-  present  way  of  life 
was .  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  progress,  in  an 
attentpt  to  improve  the  standard  of  living 
of  ail  Americans  through  the  Increasing 
capability  of  technological  development  to 
bring  previously  undreamed  of  amenities 
within  reach  of  the  cominon  man.  But  this 
search  for  a  better  life  has — especially  since 
Wortd  War  U — taken  a  form  which  is  un- 
tenable, and  which  this  planet  cannot  sup- 
port. Tlis  overdevelopment  of  motor  trans- 
port, with  its  spiral  of  more  cars,  more  ce- 
ment highways,  more  pollution,  more  sub- 
urbs, more  conunutlng,  has  contributed  to 
the  near-destruction  of  our  great  cities,  the 
disintegration  of  the  family,  the  isolation  of 
the  oW,  the  young,  and  the  poor,  and  the 
pollution  not  only  of  lo<&l  air,  but  also  of 
the  earth's  atmosphere.  Onr  terribly  wastefvil 
use  of  electricity  and  of  nonrenewable  re- 
souroee  are  likewise  endapgerlng  our  rivers, 
our  oceans,  and  the  atmosphere  which  pro- 
tects the  planet. 

BOW — am  wssKi — to  tosn  akoxtmi) 
Tha  reallEatlmi  that  a  drastic  transforma- 
tion Is  needed  has  steadUy  Increased.  But  the 
problem  has  been  bow  to  turn  around?  How 
to  alter  our  dexwndenoe  oil  motor  transport? 
Bow  to  perstuuie  the  Uuftvldtua  citizen  en- 
meshed In  a  system  In  which  he  and  his  wife 
and  children  are  impneoned  without  one  car, 
two  ears,  three  cars,  thatich&nge  U  possible? 
How  to  stop  building  enormous,  uneconomi- 
cal buildings  which  waste  electricity  night 
and  day,  all  year  round?  How  to  break  the 
deadlock  between  environmentalists,  bent 
upon  enacting  inunedlate  measures  to  pro- 
tect an  endangered  environment,  and  indus- 
try. Itself  caught  In  the  toUs  of  a  relentless 
compulsion  to  expand?  Hbw  to  alter  our  own 
course  and  not  ln]\ire  tlm  young  economies 
of  the  developing  coun^es,  desperato  to 
obtain  the  barest  neceWtles  of  food  and 
wat«r  and  light  for  the^r  hui^gry  millions, 
clamrarlng  for  one  par  csfxt  of  our  gross  na- 
tional poUutlont  , 

a    TOTTMO    eATAfraOPKE 

Bwn  though  tha  prea«it  rate  of  develop- 
ment of  energy  uae  and  aesouroe  use  is  only 
soma  twan^-flve  years  aid,  it  has  been  so 
modi  taken  for  grssted  Ih  the  mdustnallzed 
oountrlea  that  It  has  seemed  almost  Impos- 
rtbla  to  turn  around  short  of  some  aaajor 
cataatruphe  .  .  .  some  catastrophe  which 
would  destroy  millions  of  lives. 

A   CBIBIB   WHOeS   TIICB   HAS   COICX 

Tha  catastrophe  has  now  arrived,  not  In 
the  form  of  the  death  ot  mOIions  In  an  in- 
version over  a  large  city,  but  In  the  energy 
crunch.  The  causes  may  be  debated,  wlU  be 
debated:  how  much  blsiAe  to  assign  to  gov- 
ernment mismanagement,  how  much  to  the 
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recent  war  in  the  Middle  Sast.  how  much  to 
the  action  of  the  oil-producing  countries  for 
whom  oil  represents  theit  only  bargaining 
r«Aouroe,  how  much  to  manlpulatlMi  by 
companies  that  control  oil^  natural  gas,  coal, 
and  the  prooeaslng  steps  between  producer 
and  consumer,  how  mucdi  to  the  Intention  of 
producers  to  defeat  environmental  meiwures, 
how  much  to  the  maneuivers  of  exporting 
ooimtries  to  strengthen  their  currencies.  But 
In  a  more  basic  sense,  these  triggering  events 
do  not  matter  and  focuslqg  on  them  can  in 
fact  divert  our  attention  Ik'om  a  much  more 
Important  issue — how  we  4re  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  crisis  to  move  toward  a  way  *>! 
life  which  will  not  destroy  the  environn:  lu 
and  use  up  Irreplaceable  |«eo\irces,'  not  o^- 
stroy  large  sections  of  the  country  by  ripping 
off  the  surface  of  land  in  strip  ">»"i"g  and  by 
killing  rivers,  lakee,  and  the  smaller  seas  like 
the  Baltic  and  the  Barents  Seas.  We  can 
easily  be  diverted  into  acrimonious  accusa- 
tions instead  of  concentrating  on  what  meas- 
ures must  be  taken. 

WASTE  AKS  POLLtmON  ASB  THX  STATUS  QUO 

The  crlBis  Is  here  and  seme  kind  of  crisis 
activities  will  be  undertaken.  Some  measiires 
have  been  taken.  More  are  underway.  But 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  use  the  crisis  to 
transform  our  own  economy,  to  take  the 
lead  in  a  transformation  which  Is  needed 
right  around  the  world,  to  aim  not  for  a 
shallow  Independence  but  for  a  genuine  re- 
sponsibility. We  must  not  be  content  with 
half-measures,  with  small,  mean  palliatives 
following  the  Administration's  assurance  that 
all  that  is  needed  Is  fewer  Sunday  drives  to 
visit  mother-in-law  and  lowered  lights  on 
Christmas  trees — to  be  followed  very  soon 
by  a  return  to  normal  wsete  and  pollution. 
We  must  not  return  to  complacency  over 
a  situation  In  which  our  maj(v  nutritional 
disease  la  over-nutrltlon,  while  millions  of 
Americans  are  on  the  v^rge  of  starvation 
and  whUe  we  are  only  slk  per  cent  of  tbe 
world's  population,  we  arc  using  thirty  per 
cent  of  available  energy  resources.  The  crisis 
can  and  must  be  used  constructively. 

MXW  BTANnAUM  FOB  VlTAI.  CHAN  OS 

During  Uie  Inevitable  disorganisation  ot 
everyday  life,  business.  Industry,  and  educa- 
tion, we  will  be  taking  stands,  making  de- 
cisions, learning  new  hata&ts  and  new  ways 
of  looking  at  things,  and  Initiating  new  re- 
search Into  altemaUve  tecbnologles  In  trans- 
portation, agriculture,  architecture,  and  town 
planning.  It  Is  vital  that  these  activities  move 
us  forward  ino  a  new  era,  ki  which  the  entire 
nation  is  involved  in  a  eearoh  for  a  new 
standard  of  living,  a  new  qnallty  of  life,  hosed 
on  conservation  not  waste,  on  protection  not 
destruction,  on  human  mlues  rather  than 
bullt-ln  obsoIcEoenee  and  waste. 

TSOSI    WBO    KNOW    WBAT    CAX    ■■    DOKZ    CAX 
FUSS  rox  WBAT  Kl^  BE  OOHX 

As  scientists  who  know  the  Impotanoa  of 
accurate  Information.  w«  pan  preaa  immedi- 
ately for  the  aataMOihm^t  of  aa  anqiilry 
with  subpoena  power  to  Owwrtaln  from  the 
energy  Industrtaa  the  szatft  itats  at  aopidlaa 
and  reserves  In  this  country.  As  actentlrti, 
concerned  wttti  dlrsetlon  of  reaearcb  and  tbe 
appUeatkm  of  aeientMc  kitowtadga  to  a  tech- 
nology devoted  to  human  ends,  w«  oan  pnas 
for  a  massive  project  on  i^tematlve  and  en- 
vironmentally aafe  f  orm4  of  energy — aolar 
energy,  fusion,  other  forms.  Such  a  project 
sho\ild  be  as  ambitious  a>  t^  Manhattan 
Project  or  NASA,  but  tbarf  would  be  no  need 
for  secreey.  It  would  be  ialmad  not  at  de- 
stroying or  outdlatancinf  other  oountrlaa, 
but  at  waya  of  oanserrlng  our  raoouroaa  In 
new  technologlea  whleb  woukl  iliaiuaalws 
piOTldB  new  acUvlUsa  tag  those  Industrtsa 
wtioae  present  pruapctty  li  baaed  on  oil  and 
motor  transport  and  ettargy-wasllnf .  as- 
penslve  synthetic  materials. 
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TAMDEM    raOBLKKS— BOCIAL   AND 
TXCHNOLOdCAL  ORAMOX 

Those  of  lis  who  are  social  aeientlsta  have  a 
special  responsibility  t<a  the  relationship  be- 
tween measures  that  are  to  be  taken  and  the 
way  In  which  the  American  pepple  and  Amtsr- 
Ican  Institutions  will  respond.  For  example, 
we  have  abundant  Information  on  tha  re- 
sponses of  Americans  to  rationing  during 
World  War  II.  If  there  la  to  be  gaacdlne  ra- 
tioning, we  have  to  consider  tha  bnportanca 
of  buQt-in  flexibility  and  choice,  tn  the 
United  States,  a  rationing  system  will  only 
be  experienced  as  fair  and  Just  If  It  dls- 
dlmlnatea  among  the  needs  of  different 
users;  recognlnee  that  worken  haw  to  get  to 
work,  that  many  people  work  on  Sundays, 
that  different  reckons  of  the  country  will  need 
different  measures.  Without  rationing,  we 
wlU  set  one  set  of  users  against  another,  oob 
part  of  the  country  against  another,  encour- 
aging such  narrowly  partisan  measures  as 
severance  taxes  through  whlOh  oU-rlch 
states  will  benefit  at  the  expanse  of  the  resi- 
dents of  oUless  statea.  Rationing  Is  a  way  of 
making  the  sltxiatlon  genuinely  national.  In- 
volving each  American  In  the  fata  of  all 
Americans. 

DEPIKB    A    TRANSITION    P8RIC» 

But  while  some  form  of  rationing  or  al- 
lotment—or the  same  procedure  by  some 
other  name — will  be  necessary.  It  will  be  Im- 
portant to  consider  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  experienced  rationing  only  as  a  tem- 
porary measure  in  wartime  or  as  aji  abhor- 
rent practice  of  totalitarian  countries.  There 
will  be  danger  that  rationing  may  simply  ac- 
centuate the  desire  to  get  back  to  normal 
again,  with  '.'normal"  defined  as  where  we 
were  when  the  shortage  hit  us.  What  we 
need  to  do  Is  to  define  all  measures  taken 
not  as  temporary  but  as  trantttUmal  to  a 
saner,  safer,  more  human  life  style.  How  can 
we  make  the  present  period  Into  a  period  of 
tooling  up  for  smaller  cars,  n^ld  research, 
and  pr^>aratlon  for  entirely  new  forms  of 
transportation,  of  utilities,  of  energy  genera- 
tors? Such  mechanisms  can  be  found.  In 
the  past,  war,  revolution,  and  depressions 
have  provided  the  dire  circumstances  with- 
in which  society's  technologies  and  social 
Institutions  have  been  transformed. 

ONUKK  TBX  AJTERICATH  OT  WAX  QX  IVSTI- 
LXNCE,  TBX  WOXLD  CANNOT  XKHSW  TBX 
PAST 

0\ir  present  situation  Is  \inlike  war,  rev- 
olution, at  depression.  It  is  also  unlike  the 
great  natural  catastrophles  of  the  past — 
famine,  earthquake,  and  plague.  Wars  are 
won  or  lost,  revolutions  succeed  cr  fall,  de- 
pressions s^lnd  to  an  end.  famine  and 
plagues  are  over  after  millions  have  died.  A 
country  rebuilds,  too  often  In  the  same  wpox., 
after  an  earthquake.  The  sltuaUon  we  are 
in  la  profoundly  different.  An  Interdepend- 
ent, planetary,  man-made  system  of  re- 
source ei^loitation  and  energy  use  hfiiS 
brought  us  to  a  state  where  long  range  plan- 
ning Is  crucial.  What  we  need  Is  not  a  re- 
turn to  our  present  parlous  state,  whltih  «n- 
dangurs  the  future  of  om'  country,  our  chil- 
dren and  our  earth,  but  a  movement  forward 
to  a  new  norm — so  that  the  developed  and 
the  developing  countries  will  be  able  to  help 
each  other.  The  developing  countries  have 
less  obsolescence,  fewer  entrenched  10th- 
century  Industrial  forms  to  overcome;  the 
developed  counMes  have  the  scientists  and 
the  technologists  to  work  rapidly  and  effec- 
tively on  planetary  problems. 

CXXATZ  AN  XTHICAI.  AWABENXSS  AND  80CIAI.  BOND 
TO  BKFU^CE  NATIONALISM  WITB  KUKANISX 

This  country  has  been  reeling  under  the 
continuing  exposures  of  loss  of  moral  In- 
tegrity and  the  revelation  that  ublqultotis 
law-breaking,  in  which  \inenforceahle  laws 
involve  every  citizen,  has  now  reached  Into 
the  highest  places  in  the  land.  There  Is  a 
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strong  demand  for  moral  relnvlgoration  and 
for  sdme  commitment  that  is  vast  enough 
and  yet  personal  enough  to  enlist  the  loyalty 
of  all.  In  tbe  past  it  has  been  only  in  a  war 
in  defense  of  their  own  country  and  thtelr 
ovm  ideals'  that  any  people  have  been  able 
to  Invoke  total  commitment — and  then  it  has 
always  been  on  behalf  of  one  group  against 
another. 

A  MOEAI,  COMTUCT  WITBOXTr  AN  KNEirT — 
UNXXSS    IT    IS    US 

This  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  the 
American  people  have  been  asked  to  defend 
themselves  and  everything  that  they  hold 
dear  in  cooperation  with  all  the  other  In- 
habitants of  this  planet,  who  share  with  us 
the  same  endangered  air  and  the  same  en- 
dangered oceans.  This  time  there  is  no  enemy. 
There  is  only  a  common  need  to  reassess  our 
present  course,  to  change  that  course  and  to 
devise  new  methods  through  which  the  whole 
world  can  survive.  This  is  a  priceless  oppor- 
tunity. 

BCIKNCB  CAN  OBXATB  TBX  IfKTBOOS  lOK  NXW 
UTBSTTLXS,  BUT  MXN  ITDST  SXX  TBX  VIXTUX 
OP  PRACTICING  THKIC 

To  grasp  It,  we  need  a  widespread  undmr- 
standing  of  the  nature  of  the  crisis  confront- 
ing us — and  the  world — a  crisis  that  Is  no 
passing  Inconvenience,  no  byproduct  of  the 
ambitions  of  the  oil-producing  countries,  no 
figment  of  envlronmentelists'  fears,  no  by- 
products of  any  present  system  of  govern- 
ment— whether  free  enterprise,  socialist  or 
communist  or  any  mixture  thereof.  What  we 
face  is  the  outcome  of  the  Inventions  of  the 
last  iovx  hundred  years.  What  we  need  Is  a 
transformed  life  style  which  will  be  as  differ- 
ent from  our  present  wasteful,  shortsighted, 
reckless  tise  of  the  earth's  treasures  as  the 
present  20th  century  world  is  from  the 
agrarian  world  of  the  past.  This  new  life  style 
can  flow  directly  from  the  efforts  of  science 
and  the  capabilities  of  technology,  but  Its 
acceptance  depends  on  an  overriding  cltlaen 
commitment  to  a  higher  qtiallty  of  life  tat 
the  world's  children  and  future  generations 
on  our  planet. 


CtJMDLATlVE  STUDENT  RECORDS: 
A  POTENTIAL  ABUSE  OF  THE 
RIOHT  TO  PRIVACY— PART  H 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  2.  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
the  second  and  concluding  section  of  the 
article,  "Cumulative  Records:  Assault 
on  Privacy."  by  Diane  Dlvoky,  whloh 
t4)peared  in  the  September  1973  Issue  of 
the  magazine,  Xiearnlng. 

The  section  follows: 

But  even  the  best-lntentloned  policies 
dont  guarantee  ethical  practloee.  A  fair  ree- 
cod  policy  in  a  suburban  achool  district  near 
Cleveland  fell  into  disrepute  whan  It  was 
learned  tbat  students  were  regularly  given 
the  Job  of  tranqportlng  racords  from  one 
building  to  another  and  were  Just  as  regularly 
snooping  on  each  other. 

A  CaUfomla  law  passed  in  105S  assures 
parents  ot  the  right  to  Inspect  their  chil- 
dren's cumulative  records,  but  local  school 
offlclals  frequently  refuae  aooeas  or  tall  to 
Inform  tl>flm.of  the  privilege. 

California's  state  education  coda  also 
forbids  school  employeee  from  ghrlng  out  per- 
sonal intoc^gaatlon  about  pupils  to  anyone 
except  spadfled  ofllclala.  Tbat  dldnt  stop 
one  dlMrlct  administrator,  acting  In  ad- 
vance of  a  school  board  hearing  into  the  sua- 
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pension  of  a  student,  from  publicly  an- 
nouncing that  the  boy  had  been  guUty  of 
"serious  violation  of  manners,  morals  and 
discipline."  Three  years  later,  the  courts 
found  that  the  public  statement  was  based  on 
nothing  more  than  allegations  of  the  school 
superintendent,  and  the  student  was 
awarded  damages. 

So  while  scattered  improventente  in  the 
national  picture  have  Indeed  occurred,  school 
records  continue  to  provide  an  easy  route 
for  invasion  of  privacy.  Perhaps  the  worst 
abuses  of  school  record  keeping  In  America 
occur,  despite  well-established  guldeimes  to 
the  contrary.  In  the  country's  biggest  and  re- 
putedly most  liberal  city,  New  York. 

Diu-lng  the  months  that  the  auth(«  served 
on  the  New  York  City  Ixxutl  of  educatlm'B 
committee  to  rerlse  student  records  (as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  safeguard- 
ing and  dlBsemlnatlon) ,  these  Incidents 
occurred: 

A  secretary  at  a  private  tutoring  agency, 
calls  a  public  Jxinlor  high  school  to  Inquire 
about  a  child's  reading  level.  The  principal 
<^>ens  the.  child's  record  and  gratuitously  in- 
ftMins  the  unseen  caller  that  the  chUd  has 
a  history  of  bedwettlng,  his  mother  1b  an 
alct^oUc,  and  a  different  man  sleeps  at  the 
home  every  night.  When  the  disclosures  are 
reported  to  the  board  of  education,  the  prin- 
cipal denies  the  incident  and  hU  immediate 
superiors  back  him  up. 

A  teacher  of  a  child  entering  a  new  echoed 
gets  this  summary  of  the  student's  past  aca- 
demic year:  "A  real-  sickle — absent,  truant, 
stubb<»n  and  very  dull.  Is  verbal  only  about 
outside.  Irrelevant  facts.  Can  barely  read 
(which  was  huge  ■rxyimpHMHTwrit  to  get  this 
far) .  Have  fun." 

A  black  father  who  works  fhr  the  school 
system  has  a  friendly  teacher  show  him  his 
bright  daughter's  "confidential"  record.  In 
It  is  a  five-page  critique  of  how  his  own 
community  activities  as  a  "black  militant" 
are  causing  his  daughter  to  be  "to  chal- 
lenging" In  class. 

Tet  New  York  State  has  the  clearest  regu- 
lations in  the  nation  concerning  student 
records,  thanks  to  a  series  of  administrative 
and  legal  decisions  dating  back  to  1900.  In 
that  year,  the  Levlttown  board  of  education 
directed  that  parents  be  permitted  accen 
to  aU  the  school  records  of  their  children. 
Including  evaluation,  guidance  notes  and 
mericol,  psychiatric  and  psychological  re- 
ports. A  dissenting  board  member  appealed 
the  decision  to  the  New  York  State  oomznls- 
slonar  bf  education.  The  result  was  a  land- 
mark ruling.  Matter  of  TTlfbadecu.  which 
spedfled  that  as  a  matter  at  law,  parenta 
have  access  to  aU  their  children's  school 
records. 

YeJt  In  the  following  year,  the  administra- 
tion m  a  neighboring  New  York  schocd  dla- 
trlct  refused  to  allow  either  the  father  or 
the  private  physk^an  treating  the  farmer's 
aon  to  aee  the  boys  records.  Tbe  latlMr 
want  to  court,  and  the  dedslOD,  Van  Allen  v. 
McOleaiy,  stated:  'Tt  needs  no  further  cita- 
tion of  authority  to  recognize  the  obvious 
'Interest'  which  a  parent  has  in  the  school 
rec(»ds  of  his  child."  Tbe  coiut  added  that 
the  parent's  right  to  see  tbe  records  stems 
from  "his  relationship  with  the  sohool 
authorities  as  a  parent  who  under  oompol- 
sory  education  has  delegated  to  them  tba 
educational  authority  over  his  dtxUd."  Since 
both  the  Thlbadeau  and  Van  Allen  rulings 
affeeted  all  New  York  State  school  aystama. 
they  became  the  basis  for  the  detatted  Jfca- 
ual  on  Pupil  Records  distributed  to  all  sobod 
personnti. 

Handed  that  clear  mandate  to  allow  par- 
ents access  to  records,  how  did  the  New  York 
City  school  system  req>ond?  In  May  1982. 
the  board  ot  education  sent  a  special  cir- 
cular to  all  achools  stating  that  most  data 
In  records — guidance  notas,  medloal  and 
psychological  reports,  social  agency  re- 
ports— "are  not  part  of  the  oOdal  achool 
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rMord  Mad  azv,  tharatora,  not  to  be  nuuto 
•MUalal*  far  puanta  to  Impact."  TIm  ayatm 
iwtatod  that  poUBjr  ta  1964  «ad  I960,  laatat- 
U«  tt  WM  "la  aonf  onnity  with  8t»t«  nguU- 


Xa  1970,  tb*  HMr  Tork  City  tyitam. 
dlBtaitwd  by  tiM  publtelty  murouadlag  tba 
Riunll  Saga  gnldaltnaa  and  faartul  oC  I*w> 
■olta,  took  »  HoaU  step  torvard  for  pilvaey. 
It  appotatad  aa  ImpraartTa  oommlttaa  of 
aolMiol  dapartmant  aad  otvle  rapnaentatlTaa 
to  nfUm  aad  bidip  ataapa  Ita  poUdaa. 

Aa  UMMaat  duzlag  the  poUcy  ravUloa 
proaaai  aald  •  paod  daal  about  ttaa  powar  of 
buiaaiiatata  to  Icaora  or  orarrtda  policy.  Tba 
cotBBitttaab  haartng  tbat  aobool  amployaaa 
vara  lagalarly  prc^idiac  aaaaltlTe  laforma- 
tioo  about  atodaata  to  oatrida  agandaa, 
oitad  ttaa  chaaoaHor  to  order  an  end  to  the 
prMtloe  nntU  a  new  poUoy  waa  aatUad  on. 
8a  did  aa  fifteen  daya  later,  under  piweore 
from  adMol  »<«™««««*j— *«— _  be  reeelnded  tbe 
Duilng  tbat  abort  period  at  time,  38 
and  dlatmet  catagorlea  of  outaldara 
had  called  the  board  at  advioatlon  to  com- 
plata  tbat  tbelr  uanal  aouroee  at  Infonna- 
tlaa  abont  atudaate  had  baaa  eat  off.  Tbey 
ladtided  PBI  ageata.  military  intalUgenoe 
oOoera,  waif  are  wotken.  poUcemen,  proba- 
tloa  oOoiCB.  Oeiecttf  Serrloe  board  lep- 
itotlvee.  dlatHet  attorneys,  health 
wockari  and  civil  aervloe  oom- 
rmaalon  oOoera. 

laMde  edoeatton'a  ovn  honae,  the  moat 
vocal  opponanti  to  glTtng  parents  access  to 
student  racards  are  thoae  who  write  and 
matntaln  the  most  aenaltlTe  aad  Inferential 
records:  the  guidance  oouneelaca.  In  1961, 
the  American  Fersoiinel  and  Ouidanoe  As- 
sociation Issued  a  p<^cy  statement  (ai  the 
uae  at  reoorda  that  naaitntl  that  counselors 
have  the  right  to  decide  which  records  par- 
ents should  see  and  how  thoae  records 
should  be  latarpreted  to  parents.  The  ooun- 
aelora  ganarally  argua  this  way:  What  if  the 
ehUd  raraala  a  conlttet  with  his  parents 
that  would  only  be  aggravated  If  the  parenta 
knaw  what  the  child  had  saldT  What  if  a 
eblld  talla  of  a  hooM  attoatloa  that  may  be 
defamatory  or  even  illegal  but  la  Important 
to  neord  for  the  future  ooonaellng  at  the 
stndsnt?  What  if  parenta  misinterpret  the 
prnfteskmal  notatkma  of  oonnartoca?  What 
If  tba  child  needs  aofaaoBe  outalde  his  homa 
toeonfldeln? 

The  other  skle  of  that  argument  is  that  if 
lafomatkm  la  ao  daUcato  or  painful  that 
pamati  ataooldat  aae  It,  It  probably  abonldnt 
be  tn  a  eehool  fdder  at  all.  Oonnaelora 
aaawar  that  stodent  evaluatlaoB  wiu  be  badly 
waMrad  down  if  tltoaa  witUng  ttwm  know 
paraati  will  aaa  tbarn— a  stataoMBt  tbat 
raleee  provocattva  queetlaas  about  the 
echaoi^  vlewa  of  ttxa  peienta  of  theif  stu- 
danti.  «Dd  tta  homaty  tn  dealing  with  them. 
BeaUng  wtth  tbla  laaoa.  the  Buflo  Lou 
Jteetew  pohited  out  ia  1970  that  when  a 
ectMol  evaltiatee  a  child.  It  le  aetbig  ia  loeo 
pmwmtu.  baoamvk  avalaattan  la  a  paiaatal 
ftraethm  tliat  has  baaa  eztasdad  to  tbe 
eeamol.  But  "onoe  the  aehool  authority  la- 
elete  on  keq>lng  its  evalustloB  of  a  ehUd 
•aDrwt,  than  tt  Introdaoaa  lato  the  '<""«*«"  of 
parental  pnrogatlva  aad  oeeisteps  tta  legltt- 
aaata  <n  looo  pereittto  aotbortty.  for  tt  U  obvl- 
ooa  that  a  parent  caa  oontml  pnttltoatlon 
at  his  evaluation  of  his  own  chUd  and  can 
keep  secret  from  the  world  at  large  snefa 
evaluatlan.'* 

niara  are,  of  ooorae,  rliniiiiielannea  tn 
which  the  best  intersets  of  a  child  and  to- 
wpaMan  at  bla  reeorda  by  his  parents  aiay 
conflict.  However.  dwWtiitlon  of  thoae  ctc- 
euawtaacae  ia  made  dlfflenlt  l>y  an  unreecrtved 
ambtvaianee  abovt  whom  oounaelot*  aad 
aeSioal  payAolofflita  aarva.  If  the  eooaaalor^ 
euant  la  tba  atodant.  ttaa  the  eooaaaior 
eticold  guard  Ilia  pivll's  records  aad  intateetB 
•ealooMy  t**»!«*  an  othar  jiaillsa.  Inelud* 
big  other  aeboel  ampioyaa.  Bo*  If  hta  client 
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Is  the  school  system  Ui«t  pays  him,  and  his 
Job  U  trying  to  help  adjiist  that  student  to 
the  existing  educational  environment,  then 
the  couneelor  or  psychologist  might  feel  free 
to  share  personal  InformMon  about  the  stu- 
dent with  other  educatoia  and  government 
agencies  but  not  with  patents,  who  become 
a  sort  of  third  party.  Counselors  who  are 
used  by  school  systems  primarily  to  dlaclplloe 
truants  and  mlsbebavers  unavoidably  feel 
that  tbe  Institution,  not  the  child,  Is  tbe 
client.  Administrators  all  too  often  evaluate 
counselors  not  on  the  well-being  of  the  child 
but  on  the  thlcknees  and  ouneney  of  his  rec- 
ord folder. 

Psrhape  tbe  biggest  problem  faced  by  all 
conoemed  U  the  fact  that  we  live  today  in 
a  world  of  technologically  recorded,  main- 
tained and  oommunlcated  Information.  In 
1968,  the  Phoenix,  Arizona,  Union  High 
School  System  Introduced  a  cumulative  rec- 
ord system  that  enabled  any  staff  member 
to  pick  up  any  phone  In  Ills  school,  push  a 
button,  dial  a  code  number,  dictate  com- 
menta  about  a  student  Into  a  remote  recorder 
and  play  back  comments  made  by  other  staff 
members.  The  comments,  recorded  on  mag- 
netic tape  or  a  plastic  dlse  In  a  central  rec- 
ords room,  are  then  transcribed  by  a  typUt 
onto  preesure-sensltlve  labels  tbat  are  en- 
tered In  the  student's  permanent  file.  A  cleric 
sorts  the  transcriptions,  and  they  are  de- 
livered to  the  appropriate  guidance  counjselor 
for  Inclusion  In  the  cumulative  record.  Color 
coding  Identifies  the  kind  of  Information 
contained  on  each  gummed  label — ^health, 
attendance,  discipline  or  ftn&nclal.  Efficient, 
unquestionably.  But  what  happens  If  a 
teacher  calls  In  a  commenit  at  the  end  of  a 
bad  day  and  two  weeks  later  regrets  It,  but 
tbe  Information  has  already  made  Its  way  to 
the  storage  system?  What  if  the  typist  mls- 
imderatands  the  diction?  What  if  the  staff- 
er dials  a  wrong  number?  The  potential  for 
abuse  Is  staggering. 

Tbe  state  of  florida  already  has  a  central- 
ized record-keeping  computer  system,  which 
employs  an  IBM  1230  Optieal  Scanner  to  en- 
ter data  for  all  pupils  from  tbe  ninth  grade 
on  up  Into  a  computer.  Tbese  Items  ^pear: 
Social  Security  number,  grade,  school,  ad- 
drees,  type  of  curriculum,  date  and  place  of 
birth,  citizenship,  health  and  physical  dls- 
abllltlea,  aez,  race,  religion,  marital  status. 
family  backyoimd,  langaages  spoken  at 
home,  academic  record,  test  record,  bonora- 
work  .record  and  extracurricular  activities. 
Iowa  and  Hawaii  are  Installing  similar 
systems. 

Just  last  April  tbe  New  Tork  State  Educa- 
tion Departmant  asked  88  ichool  districts  to 
supply  tbe  names  and  addresses  of  all  ttu- 
denta  who  have  received  psychological  or 
aocial  work  services;  have  a  history  of  tru- 
ancy, delinquency,  drug  abuse  m  alcoholism, 
or  a  "potentially  disabling  emotUmal,  physi- 
cal or  mental  handicap";  or  have  attended 
rlasaew  for  unwed  mothers,  for  the  "sodaUy 
maladjuated."  or  In  drug-gbuse  prevention. 
In  no  cases  were  parenta  aal^ed  for  permission 
to  release  tbe  information. 

Many  systems  complied.  Xix  one  that  dldnt, 
Commack.  New  Tork.  the  director  of  pupn 
personnel  services  said  hk  district  would 
not  aend  the  namea  along  "until  I  receive 
a  stateoient  .  .  .  that  they  will  not  be  put 
in  a  computer.  .  .  ."  Tbe  Nassau  (County) 
Piyehologleal  Association  took  a  strong 
stand  against  the  InformaUon  release,  telling 
all  achocda:  "Beleaslng  this  Information 
wittiout  securing  authorlfatlon  from  the 
parent  or  gnanUan  is  inti^i*^]  to  the  pro- 
feaslonal  lieliavlor  of  the  peychologlst." 

■ven  the  fbdaral  govemmant,  not  the  great- 
eat  defender  of  prtracy  rlghU  In  noent  times, 
haa  begun  to  <bov  some  otaicem  about  the 
poailble  advem  effeetaof  eompnterlBlng  per- 
aonal  reeorda.  An  HEW  tatfc'  force  on  data 
banks,  concerned  at  flist  prfmarUy  with  tha 
recent  posh  to  requta«  Soelkl  Security  ntun- 
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bers  of  all  children  entering  aohoc^,  haa 
broadened  ita  inquiry  to  Include  a  wide  range 
of  other  record  problema.  Aether  HKW^roup 
baa  been  studying  how  reeorda  oontrilrato  to 
the  systematic  daaaifying  gnd  ini^propriato 
labeling  of  achotdchlldzea. 

What  ia  often  deecrtbed  as  Oallfomia's 
"pioneering"  work  in  social  control  nrngesu 
ways  in  which  schools  laadvertent^may 
feed  informatton  about  tlielr  students  into 
Big  Brother  ccnnputera.  With  funds  from 
Title  I  of  the  Ooanibus  Ctima  Control  and 
Safe  Streeta  Act  of  1968.  th«  Califomte  Coun- 
cil on  Criminal  Justice  haf  set  forth  on  the 
mlasion  of  making  "Califi^nlans  safe  from 
crime."  OCCJ  funds  a  statewide  program 
caUed  "OorractKMuittca."  It  oomputartaea 
and  oentrallaee  aU  ]uvenU«  reeorda.  Includ- 
ing Information  on  psyohutrle  treatment. 
Utider  state  law.  children  down  to  the  age 
of  six  years  who  have  been  jdentlfled  as  being 
"In  dtmgar  of  becoming  doUnquent"  can  be 
declared  "pre-dellnquent"  and  thus  beeome 
a  CaUfomla  Touth  Authority  statiatic  with 
a  Juvenile  record. 

As  if  that  weren't  enough,  CCCJ  is  looking 
for  other  potential  problems  that  might  be 
computerised.  One  prograiA.  funded  for  two 
years.  Instructed  kindergarten  teachers  in 
sophisticated  methoda  of  identifying  "target 
students" — those  flve-year-olds  whoee  aocial 
aiui  academic  profiles  were  similar  to  thoae 
of  adoleecente  who  ended  up  In  Juvenile 
courts. 

Suddenly,  an  unwary  kindergarten  teacher 
has  become.  In  effect,  a  government  Intel- 
ligence agent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think,  upon  a  careful 
reading  of  this  article,  thut  one  can  more 
easily  ascertain  why  this  matter  \s  of  in- 
tense interest  to  myself  and  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  extent  of  information  stored  and 
used,  and  the  potential  abusee  which 
arise  therefrom,  simply  most  be  ad- 
dressed by  this  and  State  legislative 
bodies. 

I  am  committed  to  that  task. 


NATIONAL  MARINE  ENGINEERS 
SPEAK  OUT  AQAINBT  OIL  TAX 
LOOPHOLES 


HON.  JONATHAN  a  BINGHAM 

or  ZfZW  TOKk 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  i.  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  Na- 
tional Marine  Etaglneers  Beneficial  As- 
sociation has  published  in  InformatiTe. 
well-written  pamphlet  that  explains  the 
multibilllon  dollar  tax  loopholes  en- 
Joyed  by  the  oil  Industry,  and  their  effect 
on  the  American  otxisumors'  pocketbooL 
I  commend  its  clarity  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  still  believe  that  what  is 
good  for  "big  (^"  is  good  for  the  rest 
of  us: 

Taz-Fu  Bnxiom  in  New  Fioms  toi  On. 
Oo> 


n.S.  oil  corporations  are  jMllng  up  bilUona 
of  douars  a  year  tn  brand-new  InoooM  .  .  . 
using  soaring  Middle  Bast  of  ptloea  and  UjB. 
tax  loopholee  to  ooUect  esorbttant  pzoftte 
from  foreign  oil  production. 

Bach  tax  loophole  adds  mllllona  of  doilan 
more  each  day  to  oU  corpcratton  bank  ae- 
cotmta. 

But  others  loee  out: 

Tbe  American  oonsumer  p$ys  higher  prloea 
for  on. 
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The  American  Oovemmeot  loaaa  mllUnns — 
perha)w  even  bUliona— in  taaas  that  should 
be  paid. 

Tbe  American  worker  looee  Job  opportuni- 
ties becatuse  the  tax  UxH^bolaa  encourage 
overseas  investment  and  th^  XJJB.  Jobe  go 
with  It. 

The,  on  corporations  are  using  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  and  the  foreiga  tax 
credit  to  ke^  from  paying  ttieir  fair  ahare 
of  taxes.  Tbese  two  tax  loc^bolea  dbould  be 
repealed  so  everyone  can  get  a  fair  deal. 

THX  ROLK  or   THE  TAX  LOOPHOIXS:    HOW  THE 

AMxaicAN  People  Pat  roa  On,  Ookpant 

PaOITTB 

When  the  price  of  oil  goes  up  In  the  Middle 
East,  everyone  pays  more.  Everyone — except 
the  tr.S,  oU  corporations.  That's  because 
every  time  Middle  East  countries  raise  the 
price  of  oil,  UJ8.  oil  corporations  gain  more 
in  profito. 

Who  geto  hurt?  The  Amfrrinan  oonsumer 
pays  higher  prices  for  oU.  The  government 
loses  more  and  more  tax  money  that  should 
Justifiably  go  to  the  VS.  Treasury.  How  do 
the  oil  companies  do  it?  By  using  tax  loop- 
holes big  enough  to  drive  a  giant  multi- 
national corporation  through. 

LOOPHOLES  ON    TAXES 

The  oil  depletion  ttllovaance  Is  one  such 
loophole.  It  lets  the  oil  corporations  take  22  % 
of  the  selling  price  of  a  Isarrel  of  oil  and 
subtract  It  from  their  taxable  income.  So 
every  time  the  selling  price  rises,  tbelr  tax 
deduction  rises  too,  Ijeoause  they  take  the 
same  22% — ^but  on  the  higher  price  .  .  . 
which  means  more  dollars  saved  by  the  oU 
companies. 

The  foreign  tax  credit  is  the  other  loop- 
hole. Tbe  foreign  tax  credit  law  aUowa  cor- 
porations to  subtract,  from  U.S.  taxea  owed, 
dollar  for  dollar,  all  taxea  paid  to  foreign 
governments.  Oil  corporations  pay  taxes  to 
foreign  countries  on  the  oil  they  extract  from 
the  fields.  Since  the  foreign  tax  per  barrel  la 
higher  than  the  VB.  tax  rate,  they  dcmt  pay 
any  trjB.  taxes  at  aU.  Instead,  eome  tax  credit 
Is  left  over,  or  exceea.* 

Ihe  exoees  tax  credit  repreeente  the  dif- 
ference between  the  higher  foreign  tax  and 
the  lower  UJB.  tax.  Tha  oU  oompanlas  can 
take  this  difference  and  subtract  i^  dcdlar  for 
doUar,  from  tbe  taxea  they  owe  to  the  UJB. 
government  on  proflte  made  in  their  other 
overseas  operations — shipping,  pipeilnee.  re- 
fining, marketing,  petrochemicals,  etc.  The 
tax  credit  encouragea  tbe  oorporationa  to 
invest  oreraeas  beoause  they  can  use  that 
credit  to  keep  from  paying  UJB.  taxea  on  their 
proAte  earned  abroad,  but  they  cannot  apply 
It  against  proflte  earned  in  the  UJB. 
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PROFITS  PER  BARKEL  OF  OIL 


With  the  tax  credit  and  oU  depletion  loop- 
boles,  proflte  of  UJB.  on  eorporattons  are 
piimhing  almost  MB  fsst  St  oU  prlces.  The 
price  of  a  barrel  of  oU  la  four  Ume*  as  high 
as  It  was  in  1978.  wbUe  the  profit  from  a  bar- 
rel of  on  U  five  tfmes  higher. 

Barrels  of  on  become  tiarrela  of  gold  for 
VS.  oU  CCTporatlons  using  the  tax  loop- 
boles. 

Tba  oil  companies  have  two  different  ways 
to  save:  through  the  depletion  allowanoe  or 
through  the  tax  credit.  Either  chotoe  yields 
hftn<iffnrn^>  proflts— depending  on  the  com- 
pany's cireumstaneea. 


•  The  exoees  credit  caa  lie  applied  to 
proflte  earned  the  prevtova  two  yaan  and 
the  suhaequent  five  years  ia  other  OTaraaaa 
operations.  ThB  Inclusion  of  ths  amount  In 
profit  aasumee  that  there  are  suffleimt  proflte 
and  dividends  from  other  overseas  opera- 
tions to  reallM  tbe  beneflte  of  thia  exoeaa 
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Without  depletion  aOoiMmoe  or  tax  eredita 
Tou  can  flrst  see  what  would  have  hap- 
pened If  oil  companies  had  neither  loophole. 
For  Instance,  assume  that  they  had  to 
treat  the  taxes  ttiey  pay  to  the  govemmente 
of  the  producing  oountrtes  aa  simple  tax 
deductions. 

That's  tbe  way  Individuals  and  corpraa- 
UoQS  deduct  the  taxea  they  pay  to  stete 
iin^j  local  govemmente  here  In  the  U.S. 
n^ey're  not  able,  for  instance,  to  credit 
them— doUar  for  doUar  of  stete  and  local 
taxes — against  the  tax  they  pay  to  the  fed- 
eral government. 

If  the  oil  companlee  sln^fly  had  to  list 
those  overaeaa  taxes  aa  deduotlona.  and  aa- 
stunlng  they  did  not  have  the  benefit  ot  a 
depletion  allowanoe  on  foreign  oil,  the  oil 
company  prt^te  In  1072  would  have 
amounted  to  5  cente  a  barrel,  baaed  m  a 
seumg  price  tbat  year  of  91.90  a  barrel.  By 
1974,  when  the  selling  iHloe  had  grown  to 
$8.30  a  barrel,  proflte  would  have  increased 
to  49  cente  a  barrel.  The  four-fold  increase 
in  price  would  have  multiplied  proflte  by 
a  factor  of  ten,  even  without  the  use  of  tax 
loopholes. 

pxorrrs  pkb  asxaxL  (a) 


With  depletion  oUowanee 
The  next  set  of  circles  shows  the  profit 
which  the  percentage  depletion  allowance 
adds,  stlU  assuming  that  the  companlee  take 
their  taxes  to  the  foreign  government  aa  a 
deduction  rather  tlian  aa  a  credit.  If  they 
do<  that,  the  depletion  allowance  nearly 
dodblee  their  profit,  on  company  proflte 
would  have  been  about  9  cente  a  ttarrel 
based  on  tbe  1972  selUng  price  of  SIJW.  as 
opposed  to  6  cente  without  the  depletion 
allowance.  And  again,  tbm  four-ttdd  tnereaee 
in  prices  produced  a  ten-fold  increase  in 
proflte.  Proflte  with  the  depletkm  aUowanoe 
and  a  deduction  tar  foreign  taxea  grew  to  94 
cento  a  barrd  at  the  $830  selling  price  of 
1974. 

PaorlTS  PES  BAKaXL  (3) 

With  tax  credtt  only 

Tbla  is  a  very  handaome  proflt  to  show  from 
Just  the  production  of  crude  oU,  but  some 
of  the  major  companlea  can  do  even  better 
with  the  help  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  loop- 
hole. Vor  tboee  on  companies  which  have 
plenty  of  proflte  from  other  f<ve1gn  opera- 
tions, and,  which  compute  thalr  VB.  taxes 
on  foreign  Income  on  the  "overall  limitation" 
method  which  lun^w  together  foreign  income 
and  credits,  proflte  per  barrel  increase  geo- 
metrlcaUy.  The  taxes  paid  to  the  producing 
gowmmente  become  Invaltiable  aa  an  im- 
mense tax  shelter  for  all  other  eanitnga, 

The  tax  credit  looplude  starte  with  the 
posted  price,  on  which  UJS.  oU  oorporations 
make  thMr  foreign  tax  payatente.  This  la  aet 
arttficlally  high  by  the  Middle  Bast  ooUhtriee. 
With  this  higher  base,  UJB.  on  oorporations 
pay  higher  foreign  taxee  than  the  VB.  taaaa 
tbey  would  owe,  so  thsy  always  have  ezoesa 
tax  credit.  As  the  posted  price  gete  hints', 
the  U.S.  govemmant  loeea  ever  more  tn  tax 
revenue — ^because  it  loeee  tax  money  wtilch 
would  have  had  to  be  paid  on  the  proOti  of 
the  companies'  other  foreign  operations,  but 
which  get  eaampted  tieoaaae  of  the 
tax  credit. 
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But  whne  the  VS.  government  loses.  aU 
company  proflte  soar.  Under  the  1973  price 
of  $liK),  proflte  became  SS  cente  a  barrel — 
more  than  12  tlmee  higher  than  the  S  cente 
a  barrel  proflt  with  a  simple  tax  deduction 
and  no  depletion  allowance.  Tile  four-fold 
boost  In  price  to  $8.30  in  1974  pualied  proflte 
up  more  than  five  tlmee-^tom  8$  cente  to 
$338  a  barrel. 

A  CHOica  OP  loopholes! 

Either  way.  the  oU  companies  have  tlieir 
chotoe  of  loopholes:  the  depletion  aUowance 
or  tbe  tax  credit.  Either  way,  the  oil  oom- 
pemles  win,  and  the  American  consumer  and 
the  U.S.  Treasury  loee. 

It  used  to  be  even  worse.  Before  1970,  the 
oil  companlee  were  allowed  to  use  both  loop- 
holee together.  They  could  pile  up  exoeas  tax  ' 
credlte  on  tbe  valiie  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance. Half  of  that  double  loophole — ^that  ia, 
the  use  of  tbe  depletion  allowanoe  for  excess 
tax  credit — was  finally  plugged. 

Now  it's  time  to  plug  the  other  half  of  the 
loophole — by  eliminating  the  tax  credit  alto- 
gether. 

pxoprrs  oir  4  snxioH  awwrg 

No  matter  how  it  is  figured,  theee  per  barrel 
proflte  run  Into  the  billlona  of  dollara  for  the 
oil  corporations.  Middle  Bast  oil  production, 
at  an  estimated  four  bUllon  barrels  a  year, 
would  bring  In  healthy  proflte  to  U.S.  oil 
corporations — even  without  using  tha  tex 
loopholes.  If  the  oil  companlee  were  required 
to  take  Just  the  standard  tax  deduction  and 
were  not  given  the  benefit  of  the  depleticm 
aUowance,  the  49<  per  barrel  profit  at  the 
$8.30  price  would  bring  In  an  annual  $3  bU- 
llon In  proflte.  Then  tbe  VS.  Oovemment 
would  bring  in  healthy  proflte  to  UjB.  oil 
taxes.  Instead  of  being  shut  out  entirely. 

This  $2  blUlon  profit  nearly  doubles  when 
the  companies  use  the  loophole  depletion  al- 
lowanoe— to  $3.8  blUlon  a  year  on  4  bllUon 
barrels  of  oU.  And  using  tbe  tax  credit  loop- 
hole at  an  $830  selling  price,  the  companies 
would  gain  proflte  on  four  bUUon  barrels  that 
woiUd  amount  to  more  than  $18.5  biUion 
annuaUy. 

UJS.  oU  corporatlona  could  make  a  sub- 
stantial proflt  without  the  tax  loopholee.  By 
using  tbe  loopholes,  on  top  of  soaring  oU 
prloea,  their  proflte  soar — going  into  corpo- 
rate treasuries  or  into  further  Investment 
overseas. 

Either  way,  the  U.8.  loees  out.  Ttte  govern- 
ment coUecte  no  taxes,  and  oU  Investmente 
continue  to  grow  abroad.  That's  no  way  for 
the  U.B.  to  become  seU-sufflcient  in  the 
energy  crisis. 

INSUlCMSaT 

These  two  tax  devicea  dont  aarve  Amarloali    I 
needs.  The  lot^boie  depletion  aUowance  and 
tbe  lo<^>h01e  tax  credit  clearly  work  against 
our  best  Intereete. 

It  Is  time  to  plug  tboee  tax  loopholee: 
so  tbat  America  can  get  the  beneflte  from 
inoflte  tbe  VS.  oU  corporationa  make  cm 
foreign  oU  production. 

So  that  America  can  benefit  from  the 
search  and  production  of  oU — and  other  en- 
ergy sourcee — within  Ite  own  borders. 


CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND  OAS 
CORPORATION— NO.  16 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFBEBENTATIVEB 

Tuesday.  AprU  2.  1974 

hSr.  BARRINQTON.  Ifr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  Insert  into  the  RBcots  an  artieto 
which  recently  appeared  In  the  Penn- 


IfylTHtda  Department  o^  Agrleultiire's 
We^ly  Neva  BoIIettD.  ih  vMch  P«bpp 
«ylvanla  Agriculture  SeoiaAit  BCr.  ifha 
McHate  catted  for  the  ertiahlliitimpnt  of  a 
Vedoral  Ottand  Gm  Corporattoi. 

Id  a  iiwMfli  teton  tbe  National  Fana- 
«r»  Union  meattng  In  lOlwaiikee,  Wis., 
on  March  13,  Mr.  McHale  charged  ttiat 
the  major  oU  eoBasMmles  are  deliberately 
^wlthlioldlnc  cnsny  mpiiUea  In  order  to 
drite  vp  prices,  and  stated  that  tfae  beat 
way  to  combat  tfada  a  sltuattai  Is  to 
create  trcib  Competition  In  the  petroleum 
Industry  by  flstabUshlnig  a  Federal  OU  and 
Qaa  Oovoratjbn. 

MrrMcHale^s  speech  Is,  I  fed.  a  useful 
indlaattBBi  that  the  coustltttency  for  the 
Fedotd  on  and  Gtas  Corporation  concept 
extends  beyond  eonsuBms  In  urbanised 
areas  to  rural,  agricultural  areas.  &i  genr 
eraL  tbe  sp^ch  Is  lUostratlve  of  the 
growing  public  support  for  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  I  would  like  to  direct  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  Mr.  McHale's  re- 
marks. 

Hie  article  foDows: 


HxsD  CoMPBrmoir  To 
Ho: 


On.  iMsuaTBT 


PmnsytTAUlA  AgrlotQture  S«cratary  Jim 
ICcBAle,  addrwlng  tlie  Natfcmal  Vtaman 
XJnUm  OonvMitkia  Itercb  IS  In  ICUwsiilcae. 
WU..  caUed  for  actabU&bmeiit  of  a  fedtnl 
fuel  ooiporathm  that  would  eon^Mt*  vltb 
tbe  prlTkte  oil  Industry. 

Ho  said  government  development  of  foesU 
fuel  reeervee  on  government  land  Is  needed 
to  combftt  tbe  energy  shortage  wblob  bas 
triggered  a  fertlUaar  sbortage  and.  In  turn, 
tb«  tbreat  of  a  food  sbortage. 

ICoHale  also  Mid  federal  funding  was 
necessary  to  strengtben  farm  cooperatives  ao 
tbey  eaa  con^Mts  In  tbe  market  place 
against  tbe  Inorsaslngly  oonfeitdated  power 
of  tbe  food  Industry. 

He  said  a  national  land  use  plan  abould 
be  f  onnulated  to  keep  plowlaod  permanently 
m  tbe  bands  of  flsraiue.  Buob  a  plan,  be 
•aid.  abould  ladude  estabUabownt  of ,  fed- 
eral and  state  land  transfer  banas  tbat  wotdd 
beip  farmers  sen  tbelr  poor '  agrleultoral 
lands  for  dfBvelopment.  "Tbese  are  the  people 
wbo  should  beasSt  from  Increased  prtoee  of 
develoinnasit  land."  said  MoHaie,  "ratbw 
than  speculatora  and  big  land  corporations." 

MeHale  charged  tbe  ourimt  energy  crisis 
was  contrived  by  tbe  oU  Industry  to  gain 
higher  prices  at  the  gas  pumps  and  to  drive 
mit  InrtspenriMit  riaaleiii 

"Instltattng  a  ewifiislng  aUooatton  pro- 
gram is  not  the  anasar."  Mid  McHale.  "A 
better  one  Is  to  establish  a  Padersl  OU  and 
Oas  Ooporatloa  that  can  provide  true  oom- 
petttUm  against  private  oU  ecmpantas.*' 

OltlDg  reports  by  geologists.  MoHale  Indi- 
cated that  60  to  70  percent  o(  aU  oil  and  gsa 
yet  to  be  dlaooveied  in  tbe  TTnltsd  States 
ti  on  publicly  owned  land.  "There  Is  no  rea- 
son." he  said,  "why  tbeae  valuidile  resources 
should  not  be  discovered  and  devek^Md  by 
a  government  onrpaeatton  Xar  use  by  their 
owners — the  citizens." 

lIcHale  told  tbe  eonventlon  delegatea  he 
did  not  think  "tbe  public  plUj  understands 
that  tbe  game  the  oil  Industry  is  playing 
with  our  fuel  has  caused  a  swlous  sbortage 
of  ehemleal  feitlUBea  wblob  eould  faring 
about  a  national  emergency  of  food  shcrt- 
agea  and  skyrocketing  wfttwuffH^r  prices." 

Hs  nid  tetel  Swrtnt—  alooka  axe  down  43 
percent,  "and  yet  we  will  require  ten  percent 
more  fertiUiar  becanae  we  are  put^ng  20 
miHfcm  more  aeres  at  land  la  produetlan  this 
y«ar  over  last  year  Ux  a  daspmrate  attempt  to 
rebufid  our  depleted  grain  stocks.  The  fer- 
tniaer  shortage  IS  woifdwlde.  m  Ihdla  alone 
fertniier  tonnage  will  be  40  percent  short 
of  demand.  Tbe  grim  fact  Is  that  many  peo- 
{de  In  the  world  wlU  go  hungry  thu  year." 
While  tbe  fertOlaer  ahertage  la  helping  to 
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trigger  a  food  shortage,  McHale  said  tbe 
situation  covUd  be  aggravated  by  a  monopo- 
Uae<|  food  Industry. 

UcHale  satd.  "The  food  situation,  I  beUeve, 
wlU  get  wvcae  because  of  the  vertical  integra- 
tkm  that  is  now  taking  place  In  tbe  food 
industry.  What  we  have  ptwa  occur  In  the 
oil  Industry — withholding  of  supplies  and  a 
doubling  of  prices  In  a  year — can  also  occur 
in  a  food  Industry  which  Is  n^ildly  monop- 
oUalng." 

Ha  said.  "Tbe  best  way  to  restore  compe- 
tition In  tbe  food  indiutay  Is  to  make  a 
■juaable  public  Inveetmei^t  In  building  up 
farm  cooperatives  tbat  caq  bargain  down  tbe 
fuel  and  machine  mobopdUes  and  gain  effi- 
cient marketing  channels  to  eonsunms." 


AinXJMOBILE  PREH  TIIADB  ACT 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or  tactaais 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPK£SBNTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  April  2,  1974 

Mr.  RIEaLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  Into  the  Coagress  the  Auto- 
mobile Free  Trade  Act.  This  act  Is  de- 
signed exclusively  for  the  equity  of  our 
domestic  American  automobile  com- 
panies and  workers  and  if  enacted  would 
reduce  many  of  the  discriminatory  tariff 
and  nontarlfr  barriers  that  now  block 
the  free  trade  access  of  Amerlcan-bullt 
automobiles  taito  foreign  markets. 

soxTivALxirr  icarkkt  accsSs  roa  aickbicak 


This  bill  is  Intended  to  deal  exclu- 
sively with  the  artificial  barriers  and 
constraints  that  have  arisen  in  the  ba- 
tematitmal  automobile  market  and  the 
proUem  of  Inequitable,  market  access 
presently  existing  between  major  trading 
nations.  In  drafting  this  act,  however,  I 
have  spedflcally  exempted  the  tariff 
schedule  that  applies  to  the  United 
States-Canada  Automobile  Agreement — 
which  would  remain  intact.  As  to  other 
major  automobile-prodacing  countries, 
the  bin  Is  designed  to  bring  about  the 
same  market  access  in  foreign  countries 
for  American-built  automobiles  that  au- 
tomobiles manufactured  in  those  foreign 
countries  presently  enjoy  In  the  United 
States.  To  be  more  precise,  any 
coimtry  exporting  autopiobUes  to  the 
United  States  would  be  required  to  re- 
stilct  those  exports  to  the  average  unit 
level  of  the  calendar  years  1971,  1872, 
and  1973,  unless  and  until  they  offer 
American  manufactured  ears  equivalent 
duty  levels  and  the  sam^  nominal  non- 
tarUf  fees  In  their  countries  that  their 
automobiles  face  here  in  the  n.S.  market. 
In  other  words — temporary  import  fell- 
ings would  be  established  until  equal 
trade  access  Is  achieved,  for  Amerlcan- 
bullt  automobiles  aa  a  country  by  coun- 
try basis.  The  bin  Is,  therefore,  temporary 
In  nature  and  would  take  effect  within  30 
days  after  enactment. 

SMWiTOSW  CABS  BIAB  ^SAVT  9UTT 

Then  is  a  marked  dlflerence  between 
the  duty  appUed  by  the  Uhlted  States 
on  cars  of  foreign  manufacture  Imported 
into  the  United  States  apd  the  equiva- 
lent levies  Imposed  by  (hose  countries 
on  cars  of  American  manof  acture.  In  the 
current  tariff  schedule  the  rate  of  duty 
applied  to  pckssenger  automobiles  im- 
ported Into  the  United  States  Is  3  per- 
cent. This  is  substantially  less  than  the 
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duty  applied  ta  American  automobiles 
Imported  into  JTapan.  for  example,  where 
a  10-percent  duty  Is  applied,  or  the  Com- 
mon Market  couzitxles  such  as  Qermany, 
Italy.  Ftaoeiii  p^  the  Uidted  Sngdom. 
where  the  a^^edupohrgte  Is  11  percent. 
In  most  cases  this  means  that  an  equiv- 
alent American  car  muib  bear  an  addi- 
tional $220  (ft  artificial^  higher  cost— 
a  seveiTB  and  unfair  handicap  that  pre- 
vents equitable  competition  and  trade. 

DTTTT  BASK  B  HIGHKB  TOR  AMXKICAN  CA£8 

Beyond  this  substantiall  tariff  Inequity, 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  the  diity 
base  on  which  this  lev^  Is  i^?pUed  Is 
also  higherron  cars  of  .^nerlcan  manu- 
facture. Most  ootmtries  that  could  im- 
port Amerlean  cars  further  rertrlct  fair 
competition  by  Including  freight  and  In- 
surance costs  In  their  duty  base  calcula- 
tion, whereas  the  United  Statea  accepts 
a  foreign  valuation  of  the  vehicle  with- 
out these  added  charges;  Jw>aji,  for  ex- 
ample, Includes  these  co$ts  In  their  val- 
uatl(m  with  the  resultlfig  Increase  in 
duty  that  must  be  ultimately  borne  by 
the  consumer.  This  of  eourse  tends  to 
artificially  price  American  cars  out  of 
the  Japanese  market. 

OISCBnaiUTOST  WOIITASIIT  HLwmneoff 

There  Is  ample  evidence  of  the  eco- 
nomic barriers  that  have  been  designed 
by  many  countries  to  artificially  restrict 
the  Importation  of  U.S,-manufactured 
automobUes.  The  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers Association  has  complied  volum- 
inous data  aa  these  barriers.  It  Is  evident 
from  ttds  material  that  while  higher  lev- 
ies and  a  greater  duty  base  are  impedi- 
ments to  the  sale  of  American  cars 
abroad,  the  most  discriminatory  eco- 
nomic barriers  are  in  the  nontariff  areas. 
Data  cuUed  by  the  Autonpbile  Manufac- 
facturers  Association  for.  the  year  1972 
shows  that  a  variety,  of  inontarifl  tech- 
niques are  also  used  to  aestraln  compe- 
tition. FOr  example,  Japan  applies  a 
commodity  tax  of  40  percent,  Belgium 
a  value-added  tax  of  25  percent,  Italy  a 
compensation  tax  of  7  percent,  Norway 
an  Import  tax  of  07  percent,  and  Eng- 
land a  purchase  tax  of  30  percent.  In 
most  cases,  these  taxes  are  applied  to  the 
dufy-pald  v^ue,  tath^:  thui  manufac- 
tured cost  and  Ingenoos  administrative 
procedures  assures  their  applicatltm  ex- 
clusively to  Amerlcaw-manufactured 
cars.  , 

SMAIX  AKXBKAW  CAaS4AVAn,AaUB 

The  criticism  that  American  manufac- 
tiirers  do  not  make  a  car  for  the  Euro- 
pean or  Japanese  marketB  Is  inconsistent 
with  the  facta,,  American  Jffotors  has  been 
struggling  to  myket  a  siijaU  car  for  dec- 
ades and  when  Pord  and  General  Motors 
entered  the  smaU  car  n^rket,  the  bar- 
riers to  their  exportati<Hi  remained.  To- 
day the  Pinto  and  Vega  aire  priced  cmn- 
petitively  In  the  world  market  but  are 
stUl  denied  fair  market  access  In  many 
developed  nations.  The  American  worker 
Is  ne*  being  g#fen  a  fair  shake.  Unfair 
trade  harrtefs  hfive  tesutted  In  the  loss 
of  Amerfcan  ^bs— and  wt  wIM  ccmtinue 
to  lose  American  Jobs  until  these  Inequi- 
ties are  corrected.  It  Is  essential  to  the 
strategic  weU-behig  of  tha  United  States 
that  these  trade  Injustices  be  eliminated. 
The  reduction  In  tariff  that  has  already 
been  negotiated  by  OATT  Is  nominal  and 
In  no  way  deals  with  the  constraints  that 
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have  been  fashioned  by  most  countries 
to  exclude  U.S.  automobile  producte. 

U.S.    NOVTAKZfT    mwims    AXJC   WOICZITAX, 

While  ttM  United  States  levies  its  own 
nootitflff  barriers,  these  ntes,  registra- 
tion, and  personal  property  taxes,  which 
are  imposed  in  vaisriog  amounts  on  auto- 
mobiles sold^ln  the  States,  are  larsmaUer 
than  the  ewlyalent  levies  on  U.S.  ve- 
hicles sold  in  Europe  m*  Japan.  In  fact 
in  Japan  each  prefecture  levies  its  own 
annual  tax  on  all  registered  vehicles 
that  discrimlnatee  conslderahly  against 
larger  vehicles. 

■OM.  iCAinirACTuaatBB  BTrnkse  vaoaunc 

UJ3.  manufacturers,  in  mat^  cases, 
have,  tried  to  cope  with  these  tariff  and 
nontariff  barriers  by  Investing  capital  In 
manufacturing  capablUty  abroad.  But 
this  has  been  at  the  expense  of  the  Amer- 
ican woriEer — ^It  means  exporting  Jobs.  If 
we  ylew  pur  domestic  automgibUie  Indus- 
try In  national  terms,  there  can  be  no 
meaningful"  separation  between  capital 
and  labor.  As  one  of  the  more  labor  In- 
tensive Industries,  the  auto  Ihdustry 
oftentimes  serves  as  the  Industrial  base 
of  many  developed  'nation's  economy 
and  Is  said  to  treate  one  out  of  evoy 
seven  Jobs  In  a  developed  natloh's  econ- 
omy. We  must  not  allow  our  dbmes^ 
auto  Industry  to  be  further  damaged  hy 
unfair  International  trade  practices. 
snacsaT 

In  summary,  today^s  Inteisaatiocial  au- 
tomobile maiket  is  net  a  free  market. 
It  is  highly  constrained,  discriminatory 
and  biased  against  cars  built  in  Am^ca, 
be  they  standard  steed,  c<HBpBcta.  or  sub' 
compacts.  The  partial  reduction  In  tariffs 
l»ought  about  through  the  General 
Agreement  oq  Tariffs  and  Trader  while 
helpful,  have  not  come  close  to  creating 
a  condition  where  fair  and  free  trade 
can  take  place  with  respect  to  automo- 
biles. So  tariff  Inequity  remains.  But  the 
bigger  problem  today  Is  in  the  ncmtariff 
area  and  much  needs  to  be  done  before 
the  American  worker  oaa  effectively 
compete  within  an  economic  trMdUng 
framework  Oiat  is  fair.  Amerlean  tech- 
nology and  productive  efflclenc^  eaiUKii 
possibly  hope  to  overcome  such  maastve 
and  artificial  constraints  to  trade.  This 
act  is  desperately  needed  and  wfll  do 
muoh  to  strengthen  our  Amolean  auto- 
motive productive  ci^MUsility.  help  our 
Amerioan  auto  workers,  and  serve  the 
liasle  tcitl  of  fah  wd  free  trade. 

tr.R,  19920 

A  bUI  to  Impoae  tethporary  qudtaa  on  motcr 
vebldes!  Impcated  Into  tbm  tintted  Btatee 
from  foreign  countries  wtaleU  do  not  al- 
kxv  subotantiaUy  equivalent  market  access 
to  motor  vehicles  manufactured  In  the 
United  States 
Be  it  enecfed  by  tiie  Stnatm  and  Bourn  of 

Beprea«atativ0t    of    the    United    States    o/ 

America  in  Cangreu  oaaembleA,  llMt  this 

Act  may  be  cited  aa  tbe  "Automobile  Free 

Trade  Act". 
Sac.  2.  Within  80  daya  after  tbe  date  at 

tbe  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  PreuSent 

Shan — 

(I)  determine  those  foreign  countries 
wbich  allow,  or  will  allow.  ma»et  aqcees  in 
nspect  to  motor  vetil^es  manufsetured  m 
United  States  wb!(A  is  substatntlaUy  equiv- 
alent to  tbe  market  access  allowed  by  tbe 
United  Statbe  in  respeel  to  faaotor  vMUoles 
produced  In  such  countrlee;  and 
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(2)  publish  In  the  Federal  Begister  a  list 
of  such  foreign  countries. 

8ac.  3.  Tbe  total  quantity  of  motor  vebJ- ' 
clas  manuiactured  In  any  foreign  country 
not  Included  on  tbe  list  published  puisiiant 
to  section  a  of  this  Act  which  may  be  entered 
after  dune  SO,  1974,  and  before  January  1, 
1976,  sbaU  not  exceed  the  average  annual 
quantity  of  motor  vehicles  manufactured  In 
sueh  country  and  entered  during  calendar 
years  1971, 1972,  and  1973. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shaU 
compute  the  quantities  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 8  on  the  basis  of  avaUable  Import  data 
and  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury  tbe  amounts  which  may  be  entered 
from  eefch  foreign  country.  The  Secretary  of 
tiie  Treasury  shall  take  su<di  actions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  amounts 
which  may  be  entered  do  not  exceed  theee 
quantities. 

Sec.  6.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  Tbe  term  "entered"  means  entsrsd, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouee,  for  ecmsun^- 
tlon  In  the  customs  t«Tltery  of  tbe  XTnlted 
States. 

"  (2^  The  term  "motor  vehlrtes"  means 
automobile  truclcs,  motor  bases,  and  other 
motor  vehldee  for  the  transport  of  penona 
or  articles  as  specified  in  Itema  699.03,  en.04, 
and  692.10  of  the  Tariff  SclMdules  of  th» 
United  States  (19  VJS.C  1302) . 


m  TRIBUTE  TO  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KINQ  OK  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
HIS  DEATH 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NSW  TOKK 

IN  THE  BOUSK  OF  BEPBESENTATlViSU 

Wedneadav.  AprU  3.  1974 

Mr.  RANOEEi.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow. 
April  4,  6  years  after  his  tragic  death, 
we  will  take  a  special  order  to  honor  the 
w<vk  and  life  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
and  other  great  Uaek  leaders  ^^o  have 
led  the  struggle  for  fireedcmi,  equality, 
and  justice  for  aU  people  in  this  Natkm. 

The  historic  achievements  of  Dr.  King 
were  only  partty  measurahle  while  he 
Uved.  The  seeds  of  brotherhood  and  hu- 
man Justice  which  lie  planted  in  Selma, 
Memphis.  Birmingham,  and  other  land- 
marks of  civil  rights  movement  have 
flowered  into  a  growing  black  political 
power.  This  Is  r^nesented  by  the  recent 
election  of  blacks  as  majors  hi  major 
cities  across  the  United  States,  the  elec- 
tion of  the  first  black  R^resentatlves 
from  the  South  since  reconsbuctlon  and 
the  formation  of  political  power  that  is 
the  Ckmgressional  Black  Caucus.  Martin 
Luther  King  refused  to  remain  silent 
when  he  encountered  injustice.  Whether 
It  was  a  boycott  of  buses  in  Birmingham 
or  support  for  a  strike,  the  people  knew 
that  his  Invcdvement  would  not  end  until 
their  goals  had  been  achieved. 

"mjustlce  anjrwhore  Is  a  threat  to  jus- 
tice everywhere."  Dr.  King  stated  once. 
With  that  conviction  he  pursued  goals 
that  we  should  once  again  commit  our- 
selves to..  Y^it  Is  Indeed  tragic  that  pro- 
grams such  as  those  administered  hy  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  have  fal- 
tered throusii  undeiriCVndiag  and  a  lack 
of  support  on  the  part  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration to  promote  the  Ideals  of  Dr. 
King  and  tiie  human  rights  movement. 

Dr.  King  had  a  deep  faith  In  freedom 
representative  government  and  America. 
His  great  faith  in  mankind— in  the  peo- 
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pie's  cv>sclty  to  do  what  was  right — 
sustained  this  great  leader  in  his  crusade 
for  the  rights  of  all  citizens,  and  keeps 
his  memory  alive  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  all  of  us  who  were  Inspired  by  his  work 
and  his  life. 


BUSING  CAN  WORK 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

or  KTW   TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  April  3,  1974 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  House  passed  an  amendment  to 
BLR.  69  which  may  set  back  the  cause  of 
civil  rights  end  equal  education  for  every- 
one. The  amendment  in  questiaa  Is  the 
"Michigan"  amendment,  which  prohibits 
busing  by  court  or  HETW  order  and  allows 
school  desegregation  plans  already  in  ef- 
fect to  be  reopened  and  modified. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
local  school  districts  have  an  affirmative 
responsibility  to  remedy  school  segrega- 
tion and  that  busing  is,  under  certain 
circumstances,  one  of  those  remedies.  I 
have  stated  that  busing  Is  a  necessary 
stopgap  to  deal  with  the  Inequalities  of 
the  educational  system,  and  that  the  real 
remedy  would  be  the  end  of  discrimina- 
tion In  society  In  general  and  housing  In 
particular.  This  amendment  is  merely  an 
unconstitutional  attempt  to  send  the  Is- 
sue of  equal  educational  opportunity  back 
to  the  Dark  Ages  under  the  guise  of  es- 
tablishing national  standards  to  remedy 
school  segregation.  Furthermore,  it  has 
proven  that  busing  can  work,  even  in 
communities  which  experienced  massive 
disruption  in  the  early  days  of  the  Imple- 
mentation of  busing. 

Pontlac.  Mich.,  is  a  case  In  point.  After 
a  troubled  start  2V^  years  ago  which  In- 
cluded everything  from  the  bombing  of 
empty  buses  to  attempts  at  driving  buses 
full  of  children  off  the  road,  the  schools 
have  calmed  down.  School  officials  note 
that  blacks  and  whites  are  becoming 
friends  after  remaining  voltmtarlly  sepa- 
rated for  a  full  year  after  busing  began. 
According  to  the  superintendent,  the 
Pcmtlac  school  system  experienced  great- 
er tranquillity  in  1973-73  than  In  any  of 
the  previous  S  school  years,  and  a  full  S 
of  those  years  were  prior  to  busing.  One 
school  official  complained  that  a  major 
problem  was  that — 

It  may  take  several  years  before  they  (the 
oblldran)  completely  overcome  aU  the  ugli- 
ness they  learned  from  tbelr  elders. 

Maybe  those  who  are  so  quick  to  damn 
busing  ought  to  learn  a  lesson  from  that 
quote  and  ask  the  kids  how  they  feei. 

Southern  cities  have  shown  no  less  a 
propensity  for  making  desegregatloii 
through  the  use  of  busing  work,  and 
again  most  of  the  credit  should  go  to  the 
students  themselves.  In  Memphis,  Tenn., 
students  told  of  their  fears  when  busing 
first  began,  and  some  students  even  ad- 
mit to  crying  at  the  prospect.  They  are 
quoted  now  in  quite  a  different  state  of 
mind,  making  such  comments  as  "It's 
one  of  the  greatest  things  that  ever  hap- 
pened" in  a  Washington  Post  interview, 
and  recognizing  the  problem  as  one  of 
having  prejudiced  parents  more  than 
any^ingelse. 
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me  HooR  baa  made  tbe  smm  nolstake 
as  the  prcjndleed  parents  might  have 
made,  mixed  in  with  more  than  a  lltUe 
eiection  year  maiieuferiug.HopafttHy  tbe 
Senate  win  not  adt^H  »  similar  amend- 
ment. 


THIEU  TIGHTENS  STTtONO-ARM 
POLITICAL  CXM^TROL  OVER 
SOXTTH  ymcAM 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DEUUMS 


n  TBI  HOUSB  OP  BXPBKBXNTATIVEB 

Wednesdav.  AprU  3,  1974 

Mr.  DELXATlfS.  Mr.  Bpeaktx,  support- 
ers of  the  Ttdeu  leclffle  are  fdonring  in 
their  praise  of  the  democratic  fashion 
m  which  Tlileu  gofems. 

However,  anyone  who  would  coofu&e 
Thlea's  system  of  militaiy  yoke  and  a  vast 
poUce-terrorlsm-prlsoa  networic  with 
democratic  principles  is  abetdutely  un- 
aware of  what  Is  really  happening  in 
South  Vietnam. 

A  recent  article  fay  Oeorge  McArthur 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  deecrilies  new 
village  level  controls  instituted  by  Thieu. 
and  is  an  hnportant  perfective  on  the 
iqjiessive  tactics  employed  by  Thieu  and 
his  cohorts. 

Hie  article  follows: 

CoomuH.  Ifoaz  at  Vnx&ax 

LSTSL 

(By  OeorgsMeArthur) 


dant  NgoTcn  Van  Tlilca  imoaaUj  has 
ina>»in  poiraeal  capital  by  atraasUienUig 
bis  etTlUan  goremmant  at  the  top,  he  ha* 
qulatly  baan  artenrttng  military  ooatrol  more 
tharoogblj  than  aver  at  tbe  bottom. 

Without  a  public  annooncemeat  or  fan- 
tare,  he  has  glTen  his  approral  to  what  some 
oAdaU  call  the  Ullage  mUltarlsatlon  plan. 
Although  the  project  la  a  good  bit  leas  sweep- 
ing than  that  title  auggests.  It  wUl  still  bring 
life  in  the  oountryalde  more  under  army 
control  than  ever  before. 

It  la  IndlcatlTc  of  how  seriously  Thieu 
news  South  Vietnam's  p<dltlcal  and  economic 
future  that  he  has  gone  ahead  now  with 
the  plan  that  has  been  kicking  around  the 
buraaocraey  for  about  six  years.  Previously 
It  waa  always  asiMlliag|i  i1  by  entrenched  dvll 
aervanta.  pavftndal  nfllrtala.  poUoemen  and 
othara  who  would  ba  downgraded.  Early  in 
February,  howerer.  Thieu  ordered  the  plan 
Into  operation  In  the  five  northern  provinces 
Just  below  the  ITth  paralld  demmtaztted 


As  the  manpower  beccimse  ava&able,  the 
project  will  be  extended  to  threatmed  border 
dlstncta  and  ultimately  to  moat  of  tha  8,000 
or  so  ▼Ulagsa  In  tbe  oonntry. 

Although  South  Vietnam  quite  dbrlooly 
baa  been  under  mttttary  oontrol  for  many 
ysara,  the  admtnlatrmtlTe  machinery  ot  the 
military  genaraUy  stopped  at  tha  district 
lard — RMghly  the  eqvtTalant  of  an  Amail- 
can  county.  A  retain  normally  serves  aa  a 
district  chlaf  and  hla  tantaclea  reached  down 
to  tha  Ttllage  level  through  varying  mUttta 
oPtpoaU.  p^lce  statlona  and  audi.  Sleeted 
vfUaga  ottelals  handled  a  good  Ut  of  the 
adiirtnlaljatton.  and  local  secuitty  was  In  the 
haada  et  pollranwm  and  aamttamaa  usually 
n^om  tbe  area. 

Under  tha  vUlaga  ssmtaHsataon  plan— 
onaeh  at  which  remalna  unelearr-yoiing 
Uavtsnaats  wlU  now  ba  plaead  directly  m 
tha  vUlagaa  as  aort  oC  sopar  advlsen.  The 
local  pollea  win  ba  dowiigiartart.  Inevitably, 
erttlcla  dam.  local  power  wm  gravitate  to 
the  adtttary  oflesta  on  the  spot. 

Manpower  la  alao  a  aarloos  problem.  Bona 
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of  tbe  village  level  officers  will  be  drawn  from 
regional  force  mllltu  outfits  that  hardly 
have  great  reaervea  of  administrative  talent. 
Some  oltl'^w'-  estimate  that  perhaps  36,000 
offlcers  and  men  wUl  be  iseded  to  staff  the 
village  poets — and  this  number  of  trained 
men  aiii^tty  Is  not  preaantly  avallatata.  Start- 
ing in  January,  the  government  instituted 
special  courses  at  the  olBoers'  training  cen- 
ter In  Tbu  Due  for  cadeta  destined  for  the 
new  project.  The  course  leans  heavily  on  In- 
formation the  government  has  anuksaed  on 
the  Viet  Oong  InfrastruclKire  in  tbe  south. 
Deaptta  such  oouraea.  It  win  ba  months.  If 
not  years,  before  genuinely  well-tralnad  ofll- 
cera  are  avallaMa.  IfaanwhUa.  the  govam- 
mant  evidently  Intenda  to  go  ahead  and  take 
the  risk  that  the  project  mlg^t  founder  aa 
many  ttwin^i-  aehemea  have  In  the  paat,  from 
administration  by  men  at  dubious  compe- 
tence. 

Soma  ofllclals  privately  state  ttiat  Thieu 
felt  forced  to  go  ahead  wltti  the  project  stnoe 
he  saw  no  im>q>eot  that  ttxe  Paris  cease  fire 
agreemMkta,  signed  Just  over  a  year  ago,  were 
going  to  bring  any  genuine  reconciliation  In 
the  aouth.  Ha  felt  that  the  vlUagea— and  par- 
tleularly  the  border  village^ — needed  military 
stiffening  for  tha  political  struggle  that  con- 
tlnTiaa  in  tha  oountrynda  (unlike  the  major 
urban  araaa  whara  tha  Viet  Cong  have  long 
been  quleeoenC  If  not  aUminated) . 

On  the  other  hand,  Wettem  diplomats  In 
Saigon  say  that  the  project  Is  simply  one 
more  setback  for  popular  government  In  the 
countryside,  following  on  the  decision  early 
this  year  to  canoal  the  atdieduled  popular 
election  of  civilian  provlnee  ohle^ 

The  project  obviously  Is  part  of  Thleu's 
overall  strategy  to  retain  power  for  himself 
and.  In  his  vlaw.  to  strengthen  the  govern- 
ment madhlnary  sufllelent|y  to  withstand  any 
renewed  offenslva— subversive  or  direct — 
from  North  Vietnam. 

Thleu's  strategy  began  to  unfold  late  last 
year  whMi  he  carefully  ordbestrated  a  Senate 
election^  He  then  used  his  overwhelming  leg- 
islative majcntty  to  change  the  constitution, 
enabling  him  to  nm  again  In  three  years. 
Slmultanaoualy,  he  has' made  his  Dan  Chu 
(Democracy)  Party  Into  ttxe  sole  significant 
political  psjrty  In  the  oounfry. 

.  Within  the  past  month,  he  has  completely 
reahuffled  tbe  cabinet,  retired  10  over-age  or 
ahopwom  generals,  fired  tHe  colonels  running 
one-quarter  of  Mm  country's  44  provlnoee, 
trimmed  half  a  doaen  speelal  assistants  £nHn 
his  personal  staff  and  swept  out  doeens  of 
other  officials.  ln(dudlng  the  colonel  who 
bossed  one  of  the  w(»'ld>  leakiest  customs 
services. 

Much  of  this  was  more  or  less  forced  upon 
Xlilau  by  the  worldwide  energy  crisis,  which 
oompoundad  a  domeatle  economic  slump  in- 
crsaslna^y  visible  each  day  since  the  Amer- 
ican military  withdrawal  a  year  ago. 

Many  Western  experts  In  Saigon — and 
quite  llkaly  the  Communist  rulers  of  North 
Vietmon — feti  that  South  Vietnam's  eco- 
nomic situation  will  rea<^  grUn  proportions 
Within  Biz  months  or  .so  unless  American 
economic  aid  Is  sharply  increased. 

Vaeed  with  continuing  Oommunlat  prea- 
aura  finm  outside  South  Vietnam  and  aeo- 
noule  hard  tlmas  within,  Thieu  Is  likely  to 
rrty  mare  and  more  on  the  army,  wtdoh  ra> 
mains  the  basis  of  his  power. 
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WASmNOTON  REPORT:  A  TURNING 
POINT  IN  EDtrCATION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  imuKa 

at  THB  BOOBS  OP  BSraESKNTATnTCB 

Wedfi«tdav,  April  3.  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mn  Speaker.  1974  is 
shaping  up  as  a  turning  point  for  the 
Federal  nde  in  educatipn. 

This  we^  the  House  approved  amend- 


ments to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Act  of  1865,  which  is  the  major  source  of 
Federal  aid  for  public  education.  Be- 
tween 19M  and  1973  a  total  of  $13  bil- 
lion has  been  wropriated  for  various 
programs,  with  annual  i  appropriations 
now  at  $2.19  bUhon. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  preeent  sys- 
tem, featuring  a  myriad  0f  aid  programs, 
needs  improvonent.  Gh^doslly  those 
who  bave  favored  the  Fedeial  Oovem- 
ment's  money  being  spent  on  fairly  spe- 
cific national  needs,  as  determined  in 
Washington,  and  those  wiio  want  the 
States  to  have  the  money  to  spenA  as  they 
see  fit,  have  drawn  back  from  confron- 
tation and  begun  to  cooperate.  A  con- 
sensus is  developing  among  educators, 
the  (ingress,  and  the  President  that 
Federal  aid  to  education  must  be  better 
managed,  with  fewer  restrictions  from 
Washington,  less  pi4>erWork.  and  a  big- 
ger voice  in  spending  the  money  for 
State  and  local  officials.  Tbe  result  is 
substantive  change,  but  not  an  abdica- 
tion of  Federal  controls,  and  a  basic 
shift  in  direction. 

In  the  mskJor  title  of  the  act,  funds  are 
provided  for  grants  to  local  education 
agencies  with  concentrations  of  children 
from  low-income  families.  The  assump- 
tion of  the  act  is  that  there  is  a  high  cor- 
relation between  family  iicome  and  edu- 
cational achievement.  The  money  is  used 
for  a  variety  of  programs,  but  most  of 
the  aid  is  concentrated  on  the  basic 
skills  of  reading,  writing,  and  mathe- 
matics. A  debate  rages  about  the  elfec- 
tiveness  of  the  act.  The  money  has  not 
brought  equal  educational  opportunity 
to  an  American  students — an  expendi- 
ture of  $175  a  year  for  aaeh  student  has 
been  the  pattern  of  the  program,  and 
could  not  accomplish  {everything— hot 
without  such  extra  fmid^there  wofdd  be 
little  diance  of  breaking  the  cycle  of 
deprivation  that  ensnares  so  many  of  the 
poor.  Many  approaches  used  imder  this 
act  have  failed,  biit  more  are  succeeding 
and  reports  now  are  be^inntng  to  indi- 
cate significant  gains  In  reading  and 
mathematics  in  many  school  districts. 
The  act  is  making  a  difference  In  the 
edneation  of  disadvantseed  students. 

The  major  controversy  on  f3ie  exten- 
sion of  the  act  cantored  on  the  formula 
for  distributing  the  money  to  the  States 
and  local  school  districts,  with  uiMn, 
suburban  and  rural  factions,  as  wen  as 
poor  and  wealthy  StAtes,  ccmtendlng 
against  each  other.  "Riellouse  tUs  week 
approved  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  funds  than  Uie,  present  system 
which  has  become  skewed  heavily  in  fa- 
vor of  wealthier  Statea 

The  Hoose  amendments  also  consoli- 
dated several  categortpltl  aid  programs, 
pulling  together  existing  programs  for 
flexibility,  ccmvenience,  and  simplifica- 
tion. The  consolidation  win  mean  one 
aUocation  of  money  inslead  of  eight,  one 
State  plan  instead  of  five,  and  one  appU- 
catlon  from  a  local  school  district  In- 
stead ol  eight.  Tlie  atnendments  also 
authorize  the  extension  of  Fkleral  f  imds 
to  local  school  districts  where  enroU- 
ments  are  Increased  because  of  Federal 
activities,  a  type  of  bb|< stance  valuable 
to  several  Ninth  Congaessional  District 
scluxd  distrlets. 

The  House  wrestled  with  school  deseg- 
regation,   adopting    a    provision    thai 
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would  permit  busing  only  as  a  last  resort 
and  then  aUow  no  student  to  be  bused 
farther  than  the  next  closest  school  to 
his  home.  The  alternatives  to  busing  that 
must  be  shown  ineffective  before  busing 
could  be  aUowed,  include  assigning 
schools  closest  to  home — ^taking  school 
capacities  and  natural  physical  barriors 
into  accoimt — permitting  students  to 
transfer  from  a  school  with  a  majority 
of  their  race  to  a  school  with  a  minority, 
revising  attendance  zones  or  grade  struc- 
tures, and  constructing  new  schools  and 
closing  inferior  schools. 

Tbe  Congress  has  an  obligation  to  pro- 
vide Federal  guidelines  and  xeaources  Ux 
constructive  alternatives  to  massive  bus- 
ing to  achieve  desegregatitm  and  to  im- 
prove educational  opportunities  for  mi- 
nority group  children,  llie  effort  in  this 
provision  was  to  strike  a  balance  between 
legislation  of  doubtful  constitutionality, 
which  completely  denies  courts  the  use  of 
certain  remedies,  and  the  current  prac- 
tice of  lower  cotirts  of  imposing  trans- 
portation remedies  which  seem  to  exceed 
the  rmuirements  of  either  the  Ccmstitu- 
tion  or  sound  educational  polk^. 


CHANGES  NECESSARY  IN  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  ACT 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAuroBXiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  3.  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  frran  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Bkard,  m  cosponsorlng  his  legislation 
to  make  certain  changes  in  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act. 

Like  many  Members,  I  have  received  a 
considerable  volume  of  mail  frcon  smaU 
businessmen  and  other  interested  con- 
stituents regarding  the  difficulties  th^ 
have  encounterel  in  the  administration 
of  OSHA.  Many  of  these  letters  have 
urged  outright  repeal  of  the  legislation. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  goal  of 
OSHA  is  a  commendable  one.  Every 
American  deserves  the  rl^t  to  ^nxct  in 
a  healthy  and  safe  environment,  without 
the  danger  of  loss  of  life  or  livelihood  as 
a  result  (A  a  Job-related  Injury. 

Unfortunately,  the  net  result  of  the 
Department  cA  Labor's  often  oversealous 
implementation  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  has  been  distnist 
and  defiance  on  the  part  of  some  em- 
ployers who  feel  that  the  Department's 
actions  have  been  both  capricious  and 
dictatorial.  When  employers  who  in  the 
pre-OSHA  era  craisidered  Job  safety  an 
inteipral  part  of  their  business  (H;>erati(ms 
are  antagonistic  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  its  inspectors,  and  attendant 
mountains  of  paperwork,  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation  is  surdy  defwted. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  coqwosorlng  Mr. 
BcAaolB  legislation  to  bring  abomt  a  mere 
6onstraettve  kdA  positive  atmosphere  to- 
ward OSHA  practices,  wtthovt  In  any 
way  Jeopardizing  the  safety  or  health  of 
the  worker.  This  legislation  does  not  re- 
duce the  standards  of  coverage,  but  out- 
lines new  procedures  to  assure  that 
employers  are  able  to  woiic  In  eoordlna- 
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tion  with,  rather  than  opposition  to,  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  achieve  a  safe 
and  healthful  environment  for  every 
American  worklngman. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues'  support  of  this 
legislation. 


BAN  THE  HANDGUN— XXZIX 
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AID  FOR  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  mw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HODBB  OF  RKFRXBBRTia'i'lV  E8 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  h»~San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  there  has  beSn  an 
alarming  outbreak  of  seemingly  related 
shootings  since  January.  Recently  the 
11th  victim  of  this  3-month  long  mas- 
sacre, feU.  Whatever  the  pai)etrator's 
purpose  or  motive  Is,  his  deeds  are  made 
far  easier  by  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  win  not  disarm  him.  who  wffl  not  get 
the  handguns  off  the  streets  and  out  of 
the  reach  of  terrorists  and  murderers. 
The  f oUowlng  article  is  reprinted  from 
the  April  2  edition  of  the  New  York 
Post: 

Tbx  11th  Kujjnc  in  Feisoo 

An  all-out  manhunt  waa  on  in  Sac  Fran- 
cisco today  tor  a  lone  giuunan  who  shot  a 
Salvation  Army  cadet  to  death  and  critically 
wounded  his  woman  companion  In  what  was 
believed  to  be  tbe  latest  of  a  series  of  mili- 
tant-style klllingB  In  that  city. 

Two-himdred  men — one  tenth  of  the  city's 
police  force — were  thrown  into  the  search  for 
tbe  slayer,  who  walked  up  to  the  pair  as 
they  stood  at  a  bus  stop  last  night  and  open- 
ed fire  without  a  word. 

Killed  was  Tom  Rainwater,  21,  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.  His  companion,  cadet  Unda 
Story,  31,  of  Hayward,  Cal.,  waa  rushed  to 
Mission  Emergency  Hospital  In  crlUoal  con- 
dltl<Hi  with  two  wounda  in  the  back. 

Authorities  labeled  tbe  shootings  "Zebra." 
tbe  same  code  name  for  10  random  slayings 
committed  on  the  city's  streets  last  December 
and  January.  In  each  of  thoae  killings,  the 
victims — ^llke  Rainwater  and  Mlas  Story — 
were  white,  and  the  assailants  were  Maok. 

An  alarm  was  broadcast  after  last  nl^fs 
shootings  for  a  black  man  In  hla  aoa,  about 
S-foot-10,  170-pounds,  and  wearing  an  Army 
fatigue  jaoket,  Jeans,  a  watch  cap  and  tennis 
shoes. 

Tbe  shootings  occrured  on  Geary  Blvd.  In 
the  city's  Western  Addition,  several  blocks 
from  the  Salvation  Army  training  school 
where  Rainwater  and  Mlsa  Story  were  as- 
signed. 

aaruaMS  to  school 

Police  said  tbe  pair  had  gone  out  for  a 
snack  and  were  returning  to  tbe  scho<d  when 
they  were  shot.  The  killer  fled  on  foot. 

"The  only  thing  that  doesnt  fit  the  mili- 
tant pattern  Is  the  failure  of  whoever  Is  re- 
sponsive to  claim  credit  and  seek  publicity," 
said  San  Francisco  police  operations  officer 
Mark  Swensen. 

"Usually,  In  these  cases,  you  get  some  sort 
of  message,  but  we  haven't  heard  a  word.  We 
don't  know  whether  the  shooting  was  some 
kind  of  weird  Initiation  rite  or  Just  the  act 
of  a  nut." 

Similar  silence  followed  the  kUIlngs  of  six 
persona  and  the  wounding  of  two  over  the 
span  of  a  few  days  in  December  and  the 
shooting  of  five  persona— four  fataUy — In  a 
two-hour  period  last  Jan.  38. 

In  thoae  caaes.  the  lone  gunman  fled  in  a 
car  driven  by  a  aaoond  man.  PoUoe  said  evary 
car  In  the  city  of  similar  deecrlption  had  been 
checked  out,  but  no  leads  had  been  turned 
t^ 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  3.  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  %>eaker,  this  Con- 
gress wiU  soon  consider  a  leQuest  for  $474 
mlUlon  in  military  aid  for  South  Viet- 
nam. This  aid  Is  designed  to  assist  the 
South  THetnamese  in  defending  them- 
selves from  aggression  from  North  Viet- 
nam. The  American  c<anmitment  in  this 
area,  costly  In  American  Uves.  has  suc- 
ceeded over  the  past  decade  in  building  a 
stnmg  South  Vietnamese  army  so  that 
the  dtiaens  of  South  Vietnam  can  defend 
thionselves. 

An  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star-News  on  March  25. 
1974,  entitled  "Scratching  South  Viet- 
nam" ^iif<^ii— ««  some  key  considerations 
regarding  our  military  aMtotance  to  this 
embattled  Asian  nation. 

ScaATCHUfO  SOTTtB  VHTNaM 

It  is  not  particularly  surprising  that  Bea- 
ator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  and  a  number  of 
his  liberal  coUeaguea  should  be  leading  a 
fight  to  block  a  Pentagon  request  for  $474 
million  In  additional  military  aid  for  Soxitb 
Vietnam  this  year.  If  the  Senate  doves  had 
their  way.  South  Vietnam  would  long  since 
have  been  denied  tbe  means  of  defending  it- 
self against  aggreaslon  from  tha  North  and 
tbe  struggle  for  survival  ended  onoe  and  for 
all. 

It  Is  very  surprising,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
bear  Senator  Barry  M.  Ooldwater  landing  hla 
support  to  the  Senate  dovee  In  blodclng  the 
transfer  toftouth  Vietnam  of  leftover  Defense 
Department  funds.  Aa  Ooldwater  put  it  tha 
other  day  with  characteristic  bluntneas:  "For 
aU  intenta  and  purpoeea.  we  can  acratch 
Vletnan>.  I  think  it's  evident  that  the  South 
will  fall  into  tbe  hands  of  the  North." 

This  la  a  brutal  and  qiilte  poaaibly  self- 
fulfilling  propbeay.  If  South  Vietnam  la  de- 
nied the  military  and  eoonotnle  aid  on  which 
Its  survival  depends,  it  is  indeed  likely  that 
the  North  will  take  over  the  country  and  Its 
18  mlUlon  turave  people.  But  it  hsppens  that 
South  Vietnam  Is  by  no  meana^Mi  the  verge 
of  falling  at  this  point.  Ooldwater'a  peaal- 
mism.  It  would  aeem.  arlsea  trom  a  profound 
and  moat  unfortunate  ignoranoe  of  the  attu- 
atton  in  the  country  today. 

Deq>lta  aevere  economic  stralna  oauaed  by 
the  American  departure  from  South  Vietnam, 
tha  nation  is  more  than  holding  Ita  own 
mf[minmt.  oonttuuing  Communlat  praaaura.  Hm 
North  Vletnameae  contni  oonaklerahte  ter- 
ritory in  sparsely  populated  parts  of  the 
country.  In  violation  of  the  peace  agree- 
ment, they  have  continued  a  massive  lafll- 
tratlon  of  forces — 130,000  troopa  by  oonaarva- 
tlve  estimate,  some  600  tanks,  long-ranga 
artillery  and  anti-aircraft  batterlea.  WHhin 
South  Vietnam,  they  have  buUt  a  complex 
of  twelve  airfields,  an  oil  pipeline  and  a  road 
S3rstem. 

For  all  this,  however,  they  bave  failed  in 
heavy  fighting  to  make  i^predable  military 
gains.  The  Saigon  government  controla  all  ot 
the  major  population  centers  and  provincial 
capitals.  The  threat,  to  be  sure,  shows  no 
signs  of  abating.  But  tbe  South  Vletnameae 
appear  more  determined  than  ever  to  defend 
their  country  and  increasingly  confident  of 
their  ability  to  do  so. 

In  this  situation,  it  is  utter  nonaenae  to 
talk  of  "scratching"  South  Vietnam  and  re- 
neging on  the  solemn  pledgee  of  aaslstanoe 
that  have  been  nuMle.  The  amoxmta  that  wlU 
be  needed  will  depend  on  how  quickly  tha 
eoononty  can  be  brought  under  control  and 
the  amount  of  military  aid  furnished  to 
North   Vietnam   by   China  and  the  Soviet 
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Union.  TtM  potot  to.  heiwiet.  that  th»  pnitad 
StatM  hM  klraady  Invested  SO.OOO  U^  and 
more  than  |130  bUlllcm  ^  the  defenM  of 
South  Vtot&aii.  AnA  tdr'aB  tbM-  Mm  prob- 
Iwna.  one  suspecta  that  the  American  peopto 
do  not  want  to  aee  that  Investmait  written 


IfOSCQW'S  HA1«D  as  THE  POMP 


HON.  ROBERT  i.  HUBER 

In  TBSBOXJSK  CV  BSIPBESBMT ATI  V£8 

ICr.  UUUJSK.  Mr.  Qpeaker,  a  recent 
edttorU  in  ttw  WAsUngton  Poet  of 
March  20.  1974,  polntR  out  how  badly 
t^  Sofvlet  trtilon  treated  Its  European 
trad^  partners  during  the  recent  Arab 
oH  embarvd.  nie  SoTlets  had  It  both 
ways.  They  encouraged  the  Arabs  to  shut 
off  the  flow^  of  oil  to  the  West  and  then 
Jacked  up  the  prlee  to  their  ouBttNners 
In  Western  Europe.  How  anyone  can  still 
brieve  ttiat  the  XAoMwl  States  would  be 
allowed  unlntntuptod  aaeess  to  Soviet  oil 
or  gas  as  a  ^^sult  of  any  future  trade 
arrangement  is  beyond  understanding. 
The  editorial  fdQows: 

Moaoow'a  Ham  oir  tb>  Pttkp 

A  aoberlng  oommant  on  Mooeowli  reliabllltr 
a*  a  supplier  of  natural  gas  and  oU  U  oon- 
tainsd  In  raoeat  aocKMmts  of  Its  dealings  with 
two  veteran  customers  In  Western  Sxiropa. 
nnlaad,  for  ona,  found  that  the  Busslans 
falasd  tstair  prloe  last  fan  to  the  level  of  the 
world  prlca  set  by^  tba  oU  oartal.  This  added 
a«  least  tuOt  a  blllioa  dollars  to  MnUnd's  an- 
imal ensfgy  bOl.  But  ttie  pries  of  tbs  goods 
wblch  tUe  Plnns  sell  to  Bussia  ramalned  the 
same.  6o  great  was  tha  dioflk  that  the  so- 
elaUst  premier  of  nnland  was  led  to  oom- 
pars  th»  additional  burden,  five  per  cent  ot 
CHIP,  to  the  postwar  rapaiwtlons  which  Mos- 
eow  Imposed  on  the  Finns— about  two  par 
cent  of  CMP.  By  their  particular  p<dltleal  de- 
pandanoe  on  the  Bovlst  Union,  ^e  Finns  are 
locked  into  this  oBe-sMed  arrangement, 
whleh  Olustrates  all  too  well  the  economic 
a^wct  of  "FtnlandtBatlon." 

m  respect  to  West  Qermany,  the  Busslans 
evidently  reaMaed  during  the  oU  panic  last 
fUl  that  they  oonld  get  a  higher  price  by 
eipOTtlng  elsewhere.  So  they  slowed  and  then 
Btom>ed  dellverfng  crude  oU,  though  a  con- 
tract had  been  In  force  for  mere  than  16 
ysats.  They  had  contracted  to  deliver  8.4  mil- 
lion tons  of  crude  in  1A7S;  actual  deliveries 
were  SJ6  million  ttes.  Bxplettlng  Germany's 
temporary  duress,  the  Busslans  pushed  their 
price  to  $18  a  barrel.  Vieba,  the  German  oil 
buying  agency,  then  suspended  Its  contract 
with  the  Busslans.  It  was  put  back  Into  of- 
fset, at  new  higher  prices,  only  a  few  days 
ago. 

Meanwhile,  Uosoow  Badio  has  Just  felt 
compelled  to  deny  an  Iranian  newspaper's 
report  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  buying  nat- 
ural gas  cheap  from  Iran  and  selling  It 
dear  In  the  West.  Kven  if  the  Kremlin  wanted 
to  perpetrate  such  an  uncomradely  deed, 
Moscow  Badlo  says,  it  couldnt  because  there 
is  no  pipeline.  But  there  <s  a  pipeline — a  fact 
whldi  has  to  be  set  against  Moeoow  Badlo's 
denial. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  made  a  good  thing  in 
tl)e  past  about  being  a  fair  and  reliable  trad- 
Ixig  partner.  This  reputation  has  served  It 
w«U,  the  Bconomlst  recently  noted,  in  in- 
dttctng  Wieat  Kurojleans  to  deliver  large  quan- 
tities of  steel  pipe  and  other  equipment, 
against  promises  to  be  paid  in  future  oU  or 
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gas.  Yet  In  tbs  Finnish  case,  the  Busslana 
Jacked  their  prices  tbrou^di  the  roof.  With 
Germany,  they  simply  8toF|>ed  delivering  for 
a  while  and  then  resumed  tae  flow  but,  again, 
at  much  higher  prices.  Inlbrlef,  nelttier  on 
the  supply  front  nor  the  ~  pries  front  have 
they  treated  their  traditional  ensUMners 
well— cuBtomers  with  wham  they  have  no 
outstanding  political  differences,  moreover.  If 
the  Russians  began  to  nia  short  of  energy 
themselves,  as  many  foreign  experts  expect 
they  will,  would  they  fuUSl  their  contracts 
for  export  sales?  These  are  matters  which 
must  be  taken  into  aoooupt  In  the  Unlited 
States*  own  deliberations  ob  the  advisability 
of  making  large  long-range  investments  In 
Soviet  gas  and  oil.  i 


April  5,  1974. 


PDBIJC  SAPETy  OPPICpR'S  BENEFIT 
ACT  OP  ;.974 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUUA  BUTLER  HANSEN 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
is  expected  t6  be  considering  the  Public 
Safety  OlHcer's  Benefits  Act  of  1974  In 
the  next  few  days.  The  bill  will  provide 
$50,506  Pederal  payment  to  the  surviving 
dependents  of  public  safety  ofBcers  fcOled 
in  the  line  of  duty.  It  is  long  overdue. 

The  wide  support  this  bill  has  received 
is  exemplified  l^such  private  citizens  as 
Mr.  Ordway,  P.  Burden,  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Burden  has  been  a  supporter  of  law  en- 
forcement since  his  college  days.  As  a 
Ebtrvard  Law  School  student,  he  was 
named  to  head  a  corps  oif  volunteer  stu- 
dent marshalls  used  during  the  1970  civil 
disorder  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  In  1906,  at 
21  y^ars  of  age,  M^.  Buiiden  was  named 
an  auxiliary  pisHceman  In  Cambridge, 
and  has  been  actively  supporting  law  en- 
forcement ever  since. 

Burden  Is  typical  of  t^e  wide  support 
this  legrislatlon  enjoj^  beyond  the  police 
and  public  safety  officer  organizations 
around  the  country.  Through  Mr.  Burden 
many  organlaiitions  like  '"The  Hundred 
Club  of  Massachuseits",  "The  Himdred 
Club  of  OonnectlcnlfV  "The  Htmdred 
Club  of  New  York",  and  many  other  pri- 
vate citizen  organizations,  have  raOled 
support  for  this  legislation. 

These  organizations  have  been  par- 
tially fulfilling  the  need  for  support  of 
public  safety  officer's  widows  when  their 
day  and  those  to  be  elected  to  future^  husbands  have  been  killed  protecting  the 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF  NSW   TC^K 
IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  KEP|IESENTATXV£S 

Wednesday,  April  3.  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  respected  colleague, 
Julia  Butxek  Hansen,  Who  has  chosen 
to  end  her  outstanding  public  career  with 
this  session  of  the  93d  Congress. 

Julia  Butler  Hansek  is  one  of  the 
truly  wise  and  progrwalve  legislators  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  know.  Though 
my  few  terms  are  dwarfed  by  Julia's  14 
years  in  the  House  and  bor  her  37  years  of 
public  service,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  her  effective  chsdrmanship  of  the 
Democratic  Committee  on  Oiganlaation, 
Study,  and  Review  has  enhanced  the 
careers  of  younger  Members  serving  to 


Congresses.  It  was  her  vision  and  leader- 
ship that  mobilized  the  Hansen  commit- 
tee behind  proposals  to  end  the  practice 
of  awarding  committee  chairmanships 
solely  on  the  basis  of  seniority,  to  allow 
a  Member  to  serve  on  no  more  than  two 
legislative  committees,  ann  to  allow  no 
Member  to  chair  more  than  one  l^[lsla- 
tive  subcommittee. 

Theee  three  reforms  opened  up  the 
proceedings  of  this  body  and  represented 
a  real  advance  toward  democratizing  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  history  of 
the  House  will  give  Juiia  Butler  Han- 
sxn  a  prominent  place  lor  those  recom- 
mendations adopted  in  the  Democratic 
caucus  on  January  20,  1971.  Before  the 
end  of  that  year,  no  fewer  than  113 
Members  held  subcommittee  chairman- 
ships, a  remarkable  departure  from  the 
past  in  the  dispersal  of  higher  responsi- 
bility to  more  than  one-fourth 'Of  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

Julia  will  be  remembered  for  her  com- 
passionate and  successAil  legislative  en- 
deavors on  behalf  of  American  Indians, 
for  her  work  in  conservation,  and  for  her 
early  Insights  Into  the  need  for  new 
sources  of  energy. 

Julia  Butler  Hansen  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  Members  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  More 
than  that,  she  is  a  helpful,  wise,  and 
humane  person  who  \(U1  leave  behind 
monuments  to  ho-  effectiveness  and  a 
large  debt  of  gratitude,  t  wish  her  well  in 
her  richly  deserved  retirement. 


public  safety.  The  woric  of  these  organi- 
zations has  been  outstanding  and  In  so 
many  cases  gone  unpubUcIzed. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  at  this  time  to 
try  to  get  long  overdue  credit  for  these 
private  citizen  organizations  that  have 
been  helping  policemen's  families  when 
the  public  safety  officer  fts  killed  protect- 
ing us.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  show 
that  through  these  committees  of  "Hun- 
dred Clubs,"  and  people  like  Mr.  Burden 
who  support  them, '  the ;  need  and  wide 
support  of  this  legislation  has  been  well 
demonstrated. 

Certainly  few  will  deny  that  it  Is  vir- 
tually ImpoeslUe  for  many  small  poUce 
departmetits  to  pay  death  ben^ts  to 
widows  and  families  oi  pfOcers  killed  in 
tbe  line  of  duty.  We  also  recognize  that 
many  criminals  who  have  been  arrested 
and  convicted  of  killing  police  officers 
hanft.come  from  cities,  t^wns,  and  coun- 
ties other  than  the  ones  ln>  which  they 
ccHXimlt  the  UUlng. 

The  logic  and  need  tot  this  bffl  cannot 
be  doiied,  and  it  Is  to  pe<9le  like  Mr. 
Burden  and  his  "One  Hundred"  clubs 
that  we  are  Indebted  f  cr  trying  to  take 
care  of  these  peos^  who  must  be  covwed 
by  this  leglalatiUK.  Th^ee  "Clubs"  will 
continue  to  «(Tow.  hopefully  all  wer  the 
country,  bul  1  pray  that^  some  wives  and 
loved  -ones  of  ppUoe  offiqers  kiUed  in  the 
Uoe  of  duty  w^  not  hav^  to  go  nnhelped 
because  there  are  not  enpu^  Burdens  or 
"Hundred  Chibs"  to  tiOce  care  of  this 
problem. 


AprU  3,  1974 


There  should  not  be  a  dissenting  vote 
on  this  bill  when  it  comes  to  the  House 
floor  for  vote. 


FUNCTIONS    OP    THE    VOLUNTEER 
IfUUSfiSJCN 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF   PENNSTLVAHla 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3,  1974 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  many 
people  the  chief  function  of  the  local 
fireman  Is  no  more  than  parading  on 
Memorial  Day.  But  many  know  that  the 
volunteer  fireman  Is  a  true  man  ot  dis- 
tinction— ^not  because  of  his  advertised 
preference  for  any  particular  product  of 
commerce — ^but  because  he  is  a  volunteer. 

Volunteers  In  other  Job  areas  are  be- 
coming rare,  unfortunately.  However,  the 
volunteer  fireman  stands  out.  Not  only 
does  he  seek  no  pay  for  his  great  services 
to  the  community  but,  in  many  places,  he 
contributes  to  the  upkeep  of  the  fire  de- 
partment and  helps  with  the  purchase  of 
equipment  through  his  work  in  the  opera- 
tion of  carnivals. 

I  have  always  been  Impressed  with  the 
sense  of  civic  responsibility  diqilayed  by 
volunteer  firemen.  After  reading  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Bill  Graff  I  came  to  bet- 
ter imderstand  how  the  fireman  is  per- 
ceived by  the  pe(wle  in  the  community. 
Bill  Graff,  assistant  editor  of  the  Eve- 
ning Gazette,  was  a  member  of  the 
Blairsvllle  Fire  Department  for  22  years 
before  retiring.  He  attained  the  rank  of 
assistant  fire  chief  hefore  ending  his 
career  ^(iiich  included  seven  stints  as  an 
instructor  at  the  Westmoreland  County 
Fire  School  at  St.  Vincent  College  In  La- 
trobe.  This  article  Is  In  reply  to  com- 
ments he  has  heard  from  people  watch- 
ing firemen  at  work,  and  from  questions 
firemen  hear. 

It  is  an  excellent  article  and  one  that 
firefighters  and  nonfirefighters  alike  will 
find  extremely  Interesting. 

Here  is  the  article,  Indiana  Evening 
Gazette,  Thursday,  February  21, 1974,  by 
BillGraff: 

"What  took  you  so  long  to  get  here?" 

Sfost  firemen  have  heard  this  comment 
many  times,  prlmarUy  coming  from  a  neigh- 
bor or  curious  bystander.  Occasionally  the 
victim  of  the  Are  wlU  ask  the  same  question. 

But  by  and  large  .  .  .  flremm  aire  on  the 
scene  In  a  matter  of  minutes.  Vor  those  re- 
quiring their  services,  however,  it  seems  like 
hows  since  the  alarm  was  turned  In.  That's 
human  nature  and  most  flremiu  cast  the 
comment  off. 

Still  ...  a  good  question  snmetlmiis  de- 
serves a  reply  and  this  Is  hopefuUy  the 
answer. 

Let's  set  up  two  hypothetical  fires  .  . .  one 
diiring  daylight  hours  T.  .  the  other  In  the 
middle  of  the  night.  One  Is  a  summer  day 
alarm  .  .  .  the  other  a  mld-wlnter  call. 

Tba  phone  rlngE  In  the  p(dloe  sfeatloa  and 
the  dlqMtoher  answers.  "TlUa  Is  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Bathbaughn.  liy  house  la  on  flze.  Call 
the  firemen.  I  Uve  along  Boute  917.  Please 
hurryl"  Ttw  dispatobar  hears  the  olftak  and 
knows  the  frightened  woman  has  hung  up 
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before  telling  whether  firemen  should  go 
north  or  south  on  Route  317.  He  punches  the 
fire  alarm  button  and  starts  the  sirens  sound- 
ing to  alert  the  firemen.  In  the  meantime, 
he's  trying  to  look  up  Mrs.  Margaret  Rath- 
baughn'B  telephone  number  in  the  phone 
directory. 

Firemen  start  for  the  door  and  their  ve- 
hlde  as  soon  as  they  hear  the  siren.  They 
Jun^  Into  the  car  and  head  for  the  fire  haU. 
"Where's  the  fire?"  they  ask.  The  fire  hall 
phone  Is  ringing  and  the  first  man  In  answers. 
It  Is  the  dispatcher  telling  them  a  house  Is 
on  fire  along  Route  217  north  of  Blairsvllle. 
He  successfully  located  the  woman's  phone 
number  and  location  In  the  phone  directory. 
The  offlcer-m-charge  tells  what  equipment 
is  to  be  dispatched  and  the  trucks  roU  out 
headed  for  the  fire.  The  big  siren  finally 
drones  down  to  suence.  Two  minutes  have 
passed  since  the  dispatcher  preesed  the  but- 
ton to  activate  the  siren  and  the  first  two 
trucks  are  on  the  way. 

The  route  to  the  firs  la  relatively  free  of 
traffic.  Police  have  stopped  traflo  near  the 
fixe  haU  and  the  trucks  can  roar  around  the 
comer. 

It's  daylight.  The  temperature  is  In  the 
ecs,  the  time  is  a:W  pjn.  and  approximately 
33  ot  the  64  members  have  Immediately  re- 
sponded to  the  fire  siren.  If  the  situation 
warrants  more  men  can  be  summoned  by  a 
second  alarm. 

The  first  truck  arrives  at  the  fire  scene 
within  seven  to  eight  minutes  from  the  time 
Mrs.  Rathbaughn  had  first  called  In  the 
alarm. 

"What  took  you  gujrs  so  long  to  get  here?" 
someone  asks  a  fireman. 

Now  let's  look  at  a  fire  alarm  caUed  In  at 
2:20  a.m.  on  a  January  meaning  where  ther- 
mometers have  plummeted  to  16  degrees 
above  zero. 

The  telephone  rings  In  the  poUce  station. 
The  disptacher  picks  up  the  lire  phone  and 
hears:  "This  Is  Mike  PoUltskle  from  Blairs- 
vllle RD  2.  Oet  the  firemen  here  right  away 
my  house  is  on  fire."  The  dispatcher  says: 
"Now  don't  hang  up  until  you  tell  me  Where 
yoxir  house  is  located."  He  gets  a  reply  like 
"X  oan't  talk,  my  house  Is  burning  up." 

The  dispatcher  hits  the  siren  button  and 
dials  the  fire  bail  phone.  Th»  first  fireman 
In  the  door  answers  the  phone  and  the  dis- 
patcher relays  what  he  has  heard  and  says 
he's  trying  to  find  a  better  address. 

The  seoond  fireman  In  deUveis  bottled 
gas  for  living  and  says  he  knows  where  Mr. 
PolUtskie  Uves.  More  flnmen  arrive  and  start 
dressing  in  the  warm  night  suits.  A  driver, 
an  officer  and  four  men  are  dtq>atched  on 
the  first  truck  as  ths  siren  goes  silent.  Less 
than  SO  seooiids  later  the  second  truck  rolls 
out. 

The  roads  are  ley  and  treacherous  but  the 
driver  realises  this  and  also  Icnows  his  Job 
is  to  get  the  truck  and  men  to  the  blaze 
safely.  He  knows  there  are  men  who  were 
awakened  from  a  deep  Steep  hanging  on  to 
the  big  truck  now  cruising  along  at  3S-40 
miles  per  hour.  Ihe  men  are  stiU  dressing  as 
tbey  hang  from  the  moving  trudc  ntlng 
cold  niunbs  their  faees  and  hands.  Tears  fill 
their  eyes  as  the  biting  wind  never  stops. 
Their  hearts  are  still  pounding  at  a  quick- 
ened pace  because  that's  how  a  fireman 
reacts  to  an  emergency  and  danger. 

A  stsep  grade,  narrow  winding  road.  iA4>- 
pery^curves,  and  knowlsdge  of  the  tuman 
cargo  aboard  tend  to  make  the  driver  extra 
cautloiis. 

The  truck  crests  a  hUI  and  firemen  take  a 
deep  breath  .  .  .  they  see  the  fire  In  the  sky 
and  know  their  work  Is  cut  out  for  Ihem  even 
btfore  fhey  arrive.  They  ask  themselves:  IS 
anyone  tntpped?  Are  there  ehlMrsn  Involved? 
Is  there  water  nearby?  Is  the  house  near  a 
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road?  How  long  wlU  we  be  there?  WlU  I  make 
It  to  work  today?" 

The  truck  puUs  In  at  the  blase  and  people 
start  screaming.  The  officer  in  charge  quickly 
sizes  up  the  fire  and  tells  the  men  what  to  do. 

The  time:  Just  nine  minutes  from  the 
time  the  waU  of  the  siren  chased  theae 
firemen  from  their  warm  beds  and  secinrity 
of  the  homes  and  families 

And  then  the  question:  "What  took  you 
guys  so  long  to  get  heie?" 

Then  there  is  the  snide  eonunent  often 
heard:  "WeU  they're  volunteers,  not  paid 
firemen."  That  omnment  hurts. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  one  volunteer  fire- 
man out  of  the  nearly  GOO.OOO  in  Pennsyl- 
vania oonslders  hlmssU  a  volunteer  when  it 
comes  to  fighting  fire,  saving  lives,  or  risking 
their  own  lives  and  livelihood. 

Paid  firemen  do  a  job  and  receive  remu- 
neration. Volunteer  firemen  do  the  same  job, 
take  the  same  risk,  hear  the  same  comment, 
and  seldom  receive  any  thanks  for  their 
services. 

Volunteer  firemen  also  go  around  begging 
for  donations  to  help  purchase  fire  equip- 
ment and  even  the  clothing  on  their  backs. 
Paid  firemen  don't  have  to  do  this. 

VolTinteer  firemen  save  taxpayers  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  dollars  each  year 
by  providing  anriee  thetr  dty  brethren  must 
pay  for. 

And  volunteer  firemen  get  hurt  and  are 
kUled,  just  like  their  paid  oonnterparts.  But 
volunteer  firemen  are  just  that  .  .  .  volun- 
teers doing  their  sheeted  job  to  the  best  of 
their  abUlty. 

They  work  tindw  handicaps  their  paid 
brothers  seldom  encoiinter  such  as  have  to 
build  dams  on  smaU  streams  to  obtain  water 
to  extinguish  fires;  laying  hose  across 
muddy  fields,  imder  railroad  tracks  and  to 
ponds  on  farms. 

Yet  when  these  same  men  reqxmd  to 
alarms  at  aU  hours  of  the  day  and  in  all 
kinds  of  vreather  .  .  .  they  nearly  always 
hear  someone  aak:  "Hey  I  What  took  your 
guys  so  long  to  get  here?" 


CECIL  R.  E3NO 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALjroaMiA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  2.  1974 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  ISr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  a 
deep  sense  of  personsd  loss  that  I  join 
the  members  of  the  California  delegation 
in  taking  special  note  of  the  passing  of 
our  friend,  former  colleague  and  past 
dean.  Cecil  R.  King. 

Cecil  King  was  a  dedicated  and  hard- 
working legislator  who  served  with  dis- 
tinction for  more  than  two  decades  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  represented  the  17th  Congressional 
District  of  California  from  1942  until 
he  retired  in  1968.  And  during  that  time 
he  not  only  witnessed  many  great  mo- 
ments in  legislative  history  but  himself 
contributed  significantly  to  the  health 
care  legislation  of  the  1960'8.  The  Medi- 
care Act  that  he  coauthored  will  stand 
through  the  years  as  a  remindiK'  of  his 
immense  sense  of  concern  and  dedica- 
tion in  this  area. 

His  death  last  mmth  represents  a  great 
loss  to  his  friends  In  the  Congress,  the 
State  of  California  and  the  Nation  that 
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h«  land  and  served  so  Ipiw  and  so  well. 
To  his  family  and  Mends  I  extend  my 
sincere  sympathy  and  condolences. 


AMERICAN  AID  TO  INDOCHINA 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or  CAU1B0UIU 

IK  THK  HOnaS  OF  BSPBE8KMTATTVES 

Weanektag.  Avrtl  3.  1974 

Mr.  DEUAJMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing chart  gives  a  breakdown  of  the 
magnitude  of  American  assistance  re- 
qneated  for  fiscal  1975  and  outlays  for 
flacal  1974  In  Bovtheast  Asia: 

or  AiiwncAir  AsaarAjrcx 
1  jmx  1978  New  ObUgatlonal  Authority 
(IfOA)  BaqoMtsd  umi  anftl  yMur  1974  Out- 
1»7B  for  Boutti  VieCiuun.  Lms,  Ckmbodla  and 
TtMltaad.* 

sovTR  vtmruc 
[/•  mmiotu] 
Ptecal  jmr  197S  MOA  requaatod: 
Postwar  raooQstrucUon 

•Itf  noe ' 1400  o 

Ftaod  for  Pmo*  (Ft  480)  • ka 

IntTTnttnwl  oaroo>Mcr  oontrol*-  irA 

SubtoUl 600.0 

MUttary  aMtetaae»  aerrlM  fundBd 

O^ABP)*   1,928.0 

'^"•^  ~ 2.B26.0 

y^atlyeT  1974  outUys: 
Postwar  raeooatnaetlon 

2sS?S?4i::::t::::::::::::    s;:J 

BmatttA  oooatilflr  and  amaalai- 

tlona  (dsTsIoiMBMit  Idm) m  0 

Wood  and  nutrition  aeetor «,'  0 

mtematlonal  OArcoClM  control..  '.  a 

S^i^total ^^ 

•m^tor    829.8 

*^*^ .     1,488.7 


rucal  year  1978  NOA  requested: 
I^o*twar  raeoostructloo 

■Hlfltanoa _ gg  q 

Public  Law  480 n^ 

FopnlattaD  and  health 

programa  .._ g 

Xnteznatloiua  naieotloa  oontiolll  i.  9 

Subtotal ,__  07  3 

Military  aarirtanot  procnun 

<>«AP)- n^ 

''^^ wTa 

W»cal  yaar  1874  ontlaya; 
niatvar  reeGOstmetlKi 

aartitanoa 40. 0 

Pubtto  Law  480 u^ 

PopmatloB  and  bealtb 

pnVOM    J 

latmaatloaal  nareotlea  eontrtfl..  1. 8 

48.1 

(itBtn   flacal   ywr   1978^ 
la  auppUad  under  DOD 

78.0 

TotU ; IJO.! 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CAMBOWAj 

FT  1978  MOA  requested:       { 
Postwar  Beoonsttxwtlon   Aaelst- 

»nce SHOO 

PL  480 HA 

Intemational  Marootlcs  C<mtr01-  0.0 

Subtotal 110.0 

MAP    _ 890.0 


[pHl 
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Total .f. 600.0 

FY  1974  outlays: 

Postwar   Reconstruction   Assist- 
ance     . 88. 0 

PL  480  180.0 

Intemational  Narcotics  Oontrol.  0.0 

Subtotal  _ 276.0 

MAP    842.3 

Total _ 817.8 

THAILAND 

FT  1975  NOA  requeated : 

Food  and  nutrition  sector  ■ 2.4 

Population  and  health  aeotor ' —  8. 0 
Education  and  bunuui  raeouroea 

sectOT-    1.0 

Intemational  Narcotics  OonteOL.  8.4 

Subtotal 10.8 

MAP    80.0 

Total   ^ 70.8 

FT  1974  ouUays: 

Security  Supporting  Assktance.  7.4 

Population  and  health.., 2.4 

Subtotal - 9.8 

MAP    ,. 38.5 

Total   - 48.3 

Beglonsl      Support      Costs — ^FT 

1975  -, 9.0 

Inter -regional    Support    Costs — 

FT   1975   — 18.9 

.  Total  ^ 27.9 

rOOTHORB 

*  Souroee:  TTie  Budget  of  the  United  States 
Ooremment — ^Fiscal  Tear  1878;  Department 
of  State;  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (AID) . 

*NOA  requests  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ftneign  4ffalrs. 

*PL  480  costs  estimates  tor  FT  1978  are 
not  set  at  this  date  due  to  preeent  state  of 
price  in  the  world  food  market,  according 
to  AID. 

« Ibe  MASF  FT  1978  figui*  for  South  Viet- 
nam includes  $476  million  to  be  requested 
as  a  supplement  to  the  FT  1974  budget. 


11500  BANANAS  ON  PIKE'S  PEAK 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAurosMiA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  3.  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R 
11500.  the  bill  to  aboUsh  surface  mining 
under  the  pretext  of  regtdattng  It,  pro- 
vides that  the  mine  operator,  in  using 
explosives,  must  prevent  any  change  in 
the  course,  channel,  or  availability  of 
ground  or  surface  water. 

Since  exjdoslves  are  uaed  to  break  up 
rock  so  it  can  be  removed^rom  above  the 
coal  seam,  and  since  theii  use  will  create 
cracks  which  extend  to  the  surface,  I 
would  like  to  learn  bow  surface  water- 


rainwater,  that  is — could  be  kept  out  of 
them. 

This  is  just  another  of  those  cases  of 
legislative  illogic  in  KR,  11500,  which 
literally  will  not  hold  water.  It  is  as 
crazy  as  trying  to  grow  bananas  on  Pike's 
Peak. 


A  SEMBLANCE  OF  CONTROL 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  K«W  TOKX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  3,  1974 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  one  who  made  a  commit- 
ment to  himself — and  to  his  constitu- 
ency— several  months  ago,  not  to  in  any 
way  prejudge  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of 
the  President  in  the  "Gtrand  Inquest" 
now  underway  in  this  House  to  seek  to 
tletermlne  whether  or  not  tbere  Is  prob- 
able cause  Indicating  the  President  may 
have,  himself,  committed)  an  "impeach- 
able offense"  or  offenses,  the  following 
editorial  from  today's  Widl  Street  Jour- 
nal is  a  timely  expression  of  (X>lnion  and 
a  warning,  as  well,  on  ttie  dimensions 
of  responsibility  we  aU  bear  in  this  re- 
gard. I  commend  its  consideration  by  all 
my  colleagues: 

A  CHAxax  or  Wmx 

We  paid  a  yisit  to  Washington,  D.C.,  in  the 
last  few  days  and  came  away  wondering  if 
the  President  of  the  United  Btates  could  get 
a  fair  trial  in  our  nation's  capital.  The  city 
seems  so  totally  In  the  gr^  of  Watergate 
fever  that  those  elected  representatives  who 
will  soon  be  sitting  In  soleitm  judgment  of 
the  President  appear  to  have  lost  control  of 
events,  and  are  in  danger  of  being  swept 
along  by  an  impeachment  machine  that 
could  tum  the  proceedings  Into  a  lurid  Ro- 
man circus. 

What  seems  to  be  happening  is  that  Ccm- 
gress  Is  demonstrating  how  dUBcult  it  is  to 
suspend  judgment,  to  presiu»e  the  Innocence 
of  the  accused  before  the  taxing  of  evidence, 
testimony  and  cross -examlnStion.  By  its  ex- 
ample it  reveals  why  the  laiw  courts  of  the 
Western  democracies  for  centuries  have 
deemed  the  formalities  and  ittuala  of  a  crim- 
inal proceeding  to  be  of  auch  paramount 
importance.  There  is  now  no  one  in  Congress, 
E>emocrat  or  Republican,  urging  even  mini- 
mal rules  of  conduct  for  the  juries  and  the 
judge,  and  the  system  of  Justice  that  the 
people  provide  the  lowest  and  the  highest 
is  being  BXispended  because  Richard  M.  Nixon 
Is  in  the  dock. 

We  see  members  of  Congreta  routinely  pre- 
dicting the  President  will  quit  sooner  than 
face  the  music.  We  see  them  openly  an- 
noimclng  their  intentloiv  to  Impeach,  even 
before  they  know  what  the  charges  will  be, 
if  Indeed  there  ar^  charges.  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mansfield  and  WUbur  Mills  of  the 
House  blithely  predict  there  are  enough  votes 
in  the  House  to  impeach,  which  can  only  be 
deecrlbed  as  bandwagon  polftlcs.  Jimmy  the 
Oreek,  the  Las  Vegy  odd  smoker,  c<mducts  a 
private  poU  to  detect  which  tfay  members  are 
leaning  and.  Incredibly,  gets  responses.  The 
franking  privilege  Is  being  ased  to  promote 
grass-roots  impeachmmit  petitions.  And  all 
over  Capitol  RtU  there  are  Itsts  being  drawn 
up  of  Senators  'likely"  to  eonvlet  and 
"likely"  to  acquit. 

It's  •■  U.  during  tb*  trial  tof  the  "COUoago 
Seven,"  the  jurors  were  praotltted  to  pop  up 
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petlodleaUy  to  esoorlate  the  dsfandanta, 
Jimmy  the  Oratft  aUow«d  m  the  jury  box  to 
oondTWt  a  running  poU  of  wmtlmimt  that  be 
oould  flaih  ba<dc  to  Vegas,  snil  Judge  Julius 
HofTman  aUcwed  to  oollact  pettttons  for  oon- 
Tietion  that  he  oould  lay  before  tlia  court. 

In  a  criminal  pmreedlng.  ttiste  la  good 
reaacA  ithj  the  defense  Is  allowed  to  parbot- 
pate  m  jury  aelectloD,  chaHsnglng  proqiaettv* 
Jurors  It  believes  would  be  pcejucttoad.  Tliare's 
good  reason.  In  a  senaatlraua  oaae  mrolvtng 
a  heinous  crime,  for  the  Judge  to  order  a 
change  of  venue  when  his  court  la  over- 
whelmed by  paaBi<m.  And  there's  good  reason, 
when  an  untarnished  Jury  can  be  foond  In 
such  a  ease,  to  sequester  it  from  outside  In- 
fluence during  tit*  trial. 

Of  course.  aU  these  precautions  are  im- 
possible In  an  Impeachment  proceeding.  Tht 
President  cant  help  pick  his  Jury.  Ccngrew 
cant  be  aequestered  from  the  Inftoanoea  at 
the  preaa.  And  C^Mtol  RUl  cant  be  moved 
to  Cedar  Baplds  or  Salt  Lake  City.  Nor  dioald 
any  of  tlieee  things  be  done  even  If  It  were 
poesible. 

But  this  makee  it  aU  the  more  Important 
that  Congress  get  a  grip  on  Itself  and  agree 
on  f<»maUtie8  and  rituals  appropriate  to  a 
Grand  Inquest,  to  reqxUie  rules  of  conduct 
that  wlU  have  the  effect  of  fihanglng  venue 
from  a  court  ruled  by  passion  to  one  oom- 
posed. 

The  Mansflelds,  Scotts  and  Alberta  cannot 
simply  wash  their  hands  of  respcxiBtbiUty, 
arguing  they  have  no  authority  to  Impede 
the  free  q>eech  or  activities  at  freely  elected 
Congressmen.  If  Congress  would  agree  to 
rules  of  conduct,  its  leaders  would  per  force 
have  the  power  to  at  least  verbally  censure 
transgressors.  The  mere  existence  of  a  code, 
where  there  is  none  now,  would  provide  a 
sobering  frame  of  reference  for  the  great 
majority  in  Congress  who  would  otherwise 
say  or  do  anything  because  of  the  provoca- 
tive clUnate  that  prevails. 

And  If  the  leaders  of  Congress  cant  bring 
themselves  to  regain  a  semblance  of  con^ol 
over  these  events,  at  least  Individual  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  oan  make 
personal  oonunlttMnts  to  contribute  nothing 
to  the  carnival  that  encroaohee.  Tliaae  wiio 
have  already  allowed  themselves  to  slide  oan 
begin  by  straining  mightily  to  suspend  Judg- 
ment, elbovrtng  aside  the  oddsmakara  and 
pollsters  and  asking  their  staifs  to  do  ths 
same.  They  can  begin  too  by  raatsttng  the 
outrage  or  resentment  they  might  feel  over 
the  way  the  aoeused  insists  on  his  rights  and 
loudly  proclaims  his  InaooerMie. 

If  this  be  done,  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  get  a  fair 
trial  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  however  he  Is 
ultimately  Judged  the  Amerleaa  peoiple  will 
be  sUs  to  say  ttiat  Justloe  was  done. 


NEXT  ECONOMIC  PHASE:  PHASE- 
OUT 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or  untirxsoTA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Aprtt  3.  1974 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the 
editors  of  Farm  Journal  In  their  April  Is- 
sue for  Joining  the  ranks  of  those  calling 
for  expiration  of  the  Economic  Stabilisa- 
tion Act  on  April  30.  Callhig  ths  wage  and 
price  control  program  a  debade,  Ifum 
Journal  lucidly  describes  the  disastrous 
effects  the  program  has  had,  uixm  acrrl- 
culture  and  howwmtrols  lad  us  down  a 
path  of  soaring  shortages  and  talcher 
mlces. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Although  the  decision  Is  4  weeks 
away,  I  hope  the  Congress  wlU  be  vrlae 
enough  to  allow  the  authorl^  for  wage 
and  price  controls  to  expire. 

The  article  follows: 
Ooomm  AMD  Ck>oD  RmoAircB — ^To  ConnaoLS 

Unlees  Oongreas  pwrforms  last-mtnute  artl- 
flcial  reqtiration,  price  and  wage  oontrols  will 
expire  AprU  30. 

The  attitude  at  their  passing  stands  In 
sharp  contrast  to  the  fanfare  with  which  oon- 
trols were  greeted  In  August,  1871.  Many  of 
the  same  businessmen,  labcnr  leaders  and  con- 
sumers who  welcomed  them  then  are  more 
than  ready  to  see  them  go  now. 

Why  such  dlstUuslonment?  And  what  have 
we  learned,  if  anything,  from  this  expexlence? 

Controls  may  delay,  but  they  cannot  pre- 
vent, price  and  wage  Increases.  That's  the 
main  thing  we've  learned  once  again.  Because 
oontrols  treat  symptoms — ^not  root  causes — 
of  inflation. 

Tou  saw  that  first-hand  a  year  ago  when 
they  slapped  controls  on  food.  In  quick-turn 
biislnessee  lilce  broOns.  producer  reaction 
was  Immediate:  They  UUed  baby  chicks 
rather  than  Incur  losses  by  feeding  uncon- 
troUed  feed  to  price-oontroUed  brollen.  Cat- 
tle feeders  stiU  suffering  from  that  poUcy 
error  today,  wish  they  could  have  done  like- 
wise. 

Even  after  that  debacle,  many  people  stlU 
believed  that  oontrols  had  been  helpful  over- 
all. Now,  as  businessmen  and  consumers 
watch  the  inflation  rate  climb  toward  10%, 
they're  not  so  sure.  Price  controls  in  1971  and 
"72  are  directly  responsible  for  many  of  the 
shortages  and  high  prices  troubUng  ua  today. 

Fertilize-  is  a  classic  example.  As  we  point 
out  on  page  17.  an  over-expanded  fertUiaer 
industry  lost  $68  million  in  1968.  SlOO  million 
in  1969,  another  845  miUion  in  1970.  The  in- 
dustry probably  would  have  resumed  expan- 
sion when  grain  prices  turned  up  in  1972 — 
if  prices  hadn't  been  frozen  at  loss  levels. 

CONTXOLS   DAMAGED   THX   SCONOKT   Uf   MMTZ 
V/ATS 

Writing  in  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Barvmrd 
Buaineas  Review,  C.  Jackson  Grayson.  Jr.. 
farmer  head  of  the  Price  OommlsBlon.  gives 
these  examples: 

1.  ControlB  distorted  Intemattonal  trade  by 
encouraging  export  and  dlacouraging  import 
of  the  very  products  needed  to  relieve  our 
shortages. 

2.  Controls  disrupted  naoeaaary  market 
signals  by  stepping  oH  Increaeea,  <"«'"'* *"g 
ones  tiling  tnisineas  to  "Make  more"  or  con- 
sumers to  "Use  leas." 

a.  Controls  fraoe  prices  at  tow  proUt  levels 
at  the  very  time  we  needed  capMal  to  geft  the 
economy  moving  again.  Profits  declined  ttaai 
6.2%  In  1966  to  3.6%  In  1970;  oontrols  kspt 
them  there. 

4.  Controls  became  "a  security  blanket." 
They  caused  business  and  labor  to  depend 
on  controllers  rather  than  their  own  aoMooa. 

5.  Most  dangoous  of  aU  . . .  "Controls  mis- 
guided the  public  by  drawing  aStsntlon  away 
from  the  real  causes  of  InHatloo— flsoal  poU- 
cies,  currenoy  devaluations,  tax  rataa,  trade 
poUcles,  productivity,  etc." 

We  brought  oontrols  upon  ourselves 
through  a  long  series  of  self  deceptions: 

We  thought  we  could  fight  tiM  Viet  Nam 
war  without  paying  for  It — and  started  a  roar- 
ing inflation. 

During  the  1960b,  we  thought  we  had  dis- 
covered the  secret  to  unlnSemipted  expan- 
sion. We  went  too  long  without  a  correetlon 
In  our  economy — expanded  too  much  than 
cut  back  too  sharply  In  1969-70. 

After  debasing  our  currency  oveiseas  with 
war  and  the  gush  of  foreign  aM.  w*  fiSlayed 
Aevahiatkm  teo  long.  Oar  steel  Industry,  on 
Its  knees  at  the  matey  of  Imparts  In  19T1,  is 
operating  flat  out  today. 

We  kidded  ourselves  that  we  were  paying 
for  it  aU  by  dreulatlng  ever 
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Qrayaon  was  alarmed  by  the  readiness  of 
busineasmen  to  accept  more  and  more  central 
direction.  He  quotes  historian  Edward  Qib- 
bon  to  illustrate  his  fears: 

"In  the  end,  more  than  the  Athenians 
wanted  freedom,  tliey  wanted  security.  They 
wanted  a  oomfortaUe  life  and  they  lost  \t 
all— eecurity,  oomCort  and  freedom.  When  the 
Athenians  finally  wanted  not  to  give  to  so- 
ciety but  for  eodety  to  give  to  them;  when 
the  heedom  ttbey  wished  for  moat  wai 
dom  from  responsibility;  then  Athena  < 
to  be  free." 


WHERE  TV  REALIZES  ITS 
POTENTIAL 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1974 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tdevislon 
often  has  been  referred  to,  and  with  some 
reason,  as  a  vast  wasteland,  llierefare, 
it  Is  always  gratifying  to  watch  a  fine 
program,  (»'  programs,  which  seisUdy  and 
whOleeoinely  educate,  inform,  or  enter- 
tahi. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  television 
living  up  to  its  potential  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  WCET-TV  in  Cincinnati. 
Ohio.  In  an  elementary  school  in  IJnooln 
Heights,  WCET  programing  proved  to  be 
a  great  aid  In  inspiring  and  improving 
reading  abilities  In  students. 

I  direct  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
following  article  which  appeared  in  the 
March  Issue  of  Children's  Television 
Workshop  Newsletter: 

TEC  TusMs  School  ok  to  Rxasinc 

The  Electric  Company  was  credited  by  ele- 
mentary school  teachMS  and  officials  In  the 
Cincinnati  suburb  of  Lincoln  Helglrta  with 
playing  a  major  role  in  revttalixlng  reading 
Interest  and  akllls  among  students  who 
watched  the  series  daily  on  an  experimental 
multl-channSl  ninntd  circuit  videotape  system 
fTi«t^ii«rf  In  the  FaU  at  1972. 

The  impressive  results  of  two  sets  of  stand- 
ardised achievemant  tests  were  cited  by  bn- 
eat  Ector,  principal  of  the  780-pupU  Lincoln 
Hei^ta  Elementary  School  where  the  TV 
system  was  instaUed.  to  show  that  aecond 
and  third  gcadus  expoeed  to  the  systwn  and 
to  the  Beetrlc  Company  for  a  aohool  year  were 
five  and  six  ''~T"t^?«T  more  advanced  in  ao- 
qulsttloa  at  leailtng  skills  than  previous  aec- 
ond and  third  gradaa  not  exposed  to  the  sys- 
tem. Thaae  results  were  in  markad  oontrast  to 
the  situation  three  yean  eazUer  when  7S  per 
oent  of  Xlnooln  Helghta  School  Dtstrict  stu- 
dents tsstsd  weU  below  approprtats  achieve- 
ment isvals  for  their  agea  and  grades  and 
aooM  damentazy  school  students  wwe  trail- 
ing oontamporarles  tn  other  sohoois  in  read- 
ing adilevuaent  by  as  much  aa  two  and  three 
yesza. 

■etar  oredltad  the  gaUts  to  hia  achool's  In- 
\fPf^n^  fnartlng  program  that  was  buttt 
mainly  aroxmd  use  by  teacttsrs  at  the  video- 
tape system  and  ttie  Bleetrle  Company.  The 
series  was  the  program  most  Crequantly  used 
in  the  first  year  of  tha  system^  operation  It 
was  the  only  program  ataown  almost  oantln- 
uously  all  di^  long  and  was  available  to 
teachers  any  time  during  the  day.  Tha  Xlec- 
trlo  Company  and  aasame  Street,  which  was 
shown  toSsky  Star^  klndergsrtan  and  first 
grade  nlsiwis.  wet*  ssstcnrl  two  ot  six  m- 
echool  chanxMisthat  feed,  along  with  the  on- 
atr  brnartTMtlag  of  dnelnnatl's  edueatlonal 
statkm.  WOBT-TT,  sduoatfcmal  matartal  to 
momtom  in  every  dasaroom. 

Tb»   WOSV-TV    staff,    including   Chariee 
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Vaugtaaa,  pnstdent  uul  gennml  manager,  and 
aca.  MnioKte  UcKlimey,  dlractor  of  Instruc- 
Uoiul  tstorlatoo  mBtrtem  flnt  eonoetred  occ 
th»  Ulea  of  tarfcllng  ano-pfuftem-to-reaaitig- 
•eblnvmBnt  trmtf  wllIi  a  hfghly  flexible 
dond-dnnin  ajMsm  taOorad  to  m«et  temeih- 
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with  a  popolatteti  of  7,060,  Lincoln  Relgbta 
la  tha  largeat  all^Maek  city  M  OIUo  and  pos- 
«tWy  the  oatton.  8«*en  reafdlng  and  math 
iWfieleSKles  among  ha  t,800  sttadenta  were 
r«««aled  la  teattng  In  NtO  irben  tbe  local 
school  district  wu  merged  with  Ita  larger 
mora  affluent  aairiirtlhailly  white  neighbor, 
the  Prlnoetoo  Olty  acbool  Dlatrlet. 

A  oaah  remwrtll  «*«^«T.g  mj^  math  pro- 
gram instituted  by  tObOQl  offlclals  resulted  In 
•oma  gains  but,  aocanUng  to  Bctor,  the  oon- 
elustaa  ln^roTemanta  in  raadlng  began  with 
ttM  taitallitton  of  the  vMeotape  aystem  sug- 
■•■ted  by  WCKT-TV,  The  first  Indications 
that  Mnpoln  Heights  students  were  indeed 
doBlAg  t^  gq)  in  reading  achievement  came 
In  the  fom  of  reMatts  from  OatA-MacOlnltte 
standardised  testa  administered  In  May  1972 
Md  sgaln  In  May  H78  after  the  new  syatem 
BMlbsanta  operation  for  eight  moatha. 
^**  *— ^^yw'tMng  to  aefor.  sliowad  that 
sapoial  gradssa  in  1178  ansa  ttva-nunths  toon 
■4»wisad  In  •aqnlslMen  ot  weabulary  and 
bU  BBonths  SMta  advwaoad  in  laadlng  aom- 
prehanaloa  than  their  non-Tiewlng  ooontar- 
Pyf^  *  ysar  earlier.  Hxbd  graders,  the  teat 
showed,  wars  At*  aoaths  shead  In  vocabu- 
lary and  tluae  mooCha  ahead  In  oonmnhen- 
^  of  the  pnnous  third  grade,  eaM  Betor, 
who  alK>  ssportsd  ttia*  the  Oatsa-UiMatnltto 

Achleraaant  Tests  admlalsterad  In  Itey  187« 
•ndOotoher  107S.  -n/f  Anally  ravened  a  no- 

pragreea  trand  that  la  stm  aHdent  in  other 
waa  aehoc^"  the  prtodpal  eald.  "Wa  wera 
toany  maktaf  pngzass  In  reading  achleva- 
ment. 


1*0  WCKT-TV  stair— which  not  only  orte- 
taated  ma  idea  for  the  system  but  also 
*«2«o^t.  oMalnad  ftmdlng.  oversaw  its 
S!!?^?^.!^!?^*"**'^  l»-«»egMaed  tbe 
^J^jy*'^  ■***"•  ■y*^  «»••  woTfld 
put  auteiim  eontret  te  tbe  bands  of  the 

2lll«r^«?"*  2'^~^*9''*P«B«  «u!to  daas- 
»«om  (40  hi  an)  wtth  a  »-laefa  Mtor  Tf 

SS^^Ii^J?'  "^  e«n»hoB...-?;^ni 
^M^  fwind  the  eanAoaes  e^iedaUy  handy 
When  singling  oat  todhrlduS^nd  sman 
|P««ps  t"  "P**^  sttentlon.  The  adneattonal 
g?y^  seen  on  the  la-«diooi  system  Is 
taped  f*«mOhaanal  4B  (WCBT)  and  eom- 
SSS^.^SSL*^  ^  *r*^'  operator 
a«ier  \^li  broadcaM  prevtod*y<faiped  mate^ 

<»2*AWTs«d  SBSUUCB  snUCKT  are  t^^ 
•"•""■"•jOyeaA^y  by  the  oontrol  reom 
^"fwo^whfla  otbar  adiicstianai  TV  pro- 

ESlt  w^SEL^  '■•*  °°*y  **»«n  *»- 

M^^^w  oy  laaaisca  wte  are  knot  appt^ed 
The  anttra  eost  of_tte  sy^wp.  xjtpd^irrttten 

SJ^  JS?*^5L"?5**'  AlitnKjBnglne 
Ore^ JtoaPtaed  Motor  company  i^d 
(■y«trrt»  from  the  Jt»rd  Axundatkai)  «nd 
raa  Anttaw  Migana  l^yoodatUm.  waa  HUMo 

«l«>^^«5»IO«a  of  earphones,  aevan 
™^2^*»WJ«P2.  P««phenU  oontrol  room 
mmnmex  ana  two  yaaia  of  serrldnc. 
>^  rTS™.  "**  *■»  ""Ms  tort  that  hirtng 
«>^,2?"0tga  systm  a.  in  hla  wcnis.  "uS 

SKSf-tSJ*^"^"  About  rt»  jSonSo 

MiWra  Vttb  amtaiisi  nn  trying  to  teaah." 
Hto-s  noOottl  that  eiah  thoq^hls  seorad 
gjjws  «•  evoavd  to  Tffl  Kjrcnuc 
OQMPAirr  m  soUool  llMy  •»  hoMa  Mdwaieh 
»  again.  -This  typ.  ««  »Sig  j,  frmttSZ 

teosnant.  tt-s  kind  of  llkakrhwtac  the  heme 
and  eehool  together."  he  said. 


Mn.  Anaida  MkCMallen,  bead  of  the 
aohooft^  teaouree  center  trhere  tbe  videotape 
siyslem%  cpnteot  room  la  located,  said  that 
THB  BLJECTRIC  OOMPANY  has  had  a  definite 
Impact  on  students.  "I^s  most  obvious  In 
the  way  the  Idds  are  usfeig  tbe  library.  Clr- 
etOatloa  is  up  and  there  is  mucb  greater 
totersM  In  uabig  the  center  eepeeiaUy  on  tSie 
part  of  thUfd-iio-sUttti  grafftev,"  she  explained, 
and  then  added  that  teachers  and  studoats 
eorae  damarlng  down  to  the  control  room  to 
find  out  what's  wrong  ^*ben  a  system  mal- 
function interrupts  THt  ELBCTRIC  OOM- 
PAHT. 


JANE  FONDA  AND  TEE  HOUSE  COM- 

MErraaE  on  internal  securtty 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HIJBER 

OF    MICHIOAK 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REfRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AvrU  3.  1974 

BCr.  HCBE]^.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
<IW,  April  1, 1974.  the  House  considered 
funding  Ibr  tbe  nine  standing  oomthlt^ 
tees.  ClicumstAnces  did  not  permit  me  to 
make  the  remarks  that  I  had  prepared 
to  ddlver  at  that  time  in  support  of  the 
"WDi*  of  the  House  CtHnmittee  on  In- 
ternal Security,  so  tod»y  I  would  like  to 
include  theae  comments  for  the  record. 
A  massive  propoganda  campaign  has 
been  undertaken,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  obtain 
amnesty  for  the  draft  dodgers  and  de- 
sertera  from  the  Vietnam  war.  Many 
decent  people,  including  some  of  our  col- 
leagues, have  urged  amnesty,  some  for 
humanitarian  reasons.  But  the  prime 
movers  in  the  amnesty  campaign  are  the 
same  Jane  Fondas  and  Tom  Haydens 
that  encouraged  the  draft  dodging  and 
desertions  in  the  first  place. 

Hiayden  and  Fonda  have  even  used 
oongresgicmal  spaot  to  <x'ganiae  a  group 
of  75  staff  members  to  promote  tbedr 
propaganda.  Mr.  Dickinsoa  and  a  num- 
ber of  our  other  colleagues  have  called 
attention  to  this. 

Tbe  House  Committee  on  mtemal 
jSecurlty  has  provided  much  information 
on  Hayden,  FoiKia,  and  their  supporters. 
The  committee's  travtel  bill  hearings 
covered  the  pro>Nortb  Vietnamese  prop- 
aganda abttvities  of  thlg  group.  "Hie  com- 
tnlttee's  hearings  on  attempts  to  sub- 
vert our  military  provided  further  evi- 
dence of  the  disruptive  tactics  of  persons 
lllce  3^nda  dad  Hayden,  who  seem  to  ez- 
preflg  Hanoi's  point  of  view. 

One  of  the  arguments  raised  by  the 
smniorten  o£  this  eampnign  is  that  there 
waa  an  amnesty  aftei«  tbe  Clvn  War. 
What  they  neglect  to  mention  Is  the  fact 
that  this  covered  only  the  defeated 
enemy  who  agreed  to  lafr  down  his  arms. 
It  did  not  cover  the  cowards,  draft 
dodgers,  and  deserters  who  refused  to 
serve  their  country  during  the  war. 

X'resident  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  has 
gone  down  In  history  aa  a  great  humani- 
tailan,  made  this  comment  on  the 
Fondas  an4  Haydens  pf  his  day.  "the 
Ck9>perheads": 

X«ag  aapMienea  has  shown  that  amiss 
oannot  ba  malataloed  unless  desertions  shaU 
be  pnnlshad  by  the  severf  penalty  of  death. 
Tbe  oaee  requires,  and  the  Uw  and  the  Oaa- 
Mltutton  sanotloa,  this  panlshmant.  Must  I 
shoot  a  slmplenHndad  eoldler-boy  who  de- 
serts,  whUe  I  mxist  not  touch  a  hair  of  a  wily 
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agitator  who  induoea  him  to  desert?  Ttm  t» 
ncxie  tbe  lees  injurtoua  when  eifected  by 
geCMng  a  father,  or  brat^sir,  or  trteod.  into 
a  publlo  wwtetiwg,  and  tftere  working  upon 
his  feellnga  tlU  he  is  panmaded  to  write  the 
s<ddler-boy  that  he  Utighttng  tn  a  bad  came, 
for  a  wlclrad  administration  of  a  oontempt- 
ihle  Ooverament,  too  weak  to  arrest  and  pun- 
ish him  If  ha  riiall  desett.  I  think  that  m 
svoh  a  case  to  snenee  th«  agitator  and  save 
tiM  boy  is  not  only  oonstttutlonal,  but  -withal 
«  great  mercy. 

No  9ne  today  recommends  the  death 
pmaity  for  desertion,  I>artleularly  since 
we  did  not  silence  the  Kgitatan,  but  al- 
lowed them  to  Induce  ^  yomig  people 
to  desert  or  dodge  thft  draft. 

•Hie  problems  .that  >ur  Oovehiment 
faced  when  Abraham  I^nccdn  wrote  the 
above  quoted  letter  on  ^une  12, 1863.  are 
being  faced  by  snr  Oownmoit  now.  The 
»*Copperhes«»s"  of  today;  the  enemy  sym- 
pathizers and  propagandists,  are  not  only 
stm  vocal  but  now  havie  access  to  mass 
communications  media  which  did  not  ex- 
ist In  Idncoln's  day. 

By  all  means  punlsl}  those  who  vio- 
lated Our  laws.  But  pupishment  by  law 
must  be  tempered  with  mercy,  based  on 
the  facts  of  each  Individual  case.  But 
we  should  have  no  merey  tor  those  who 
continue  to  propagandbe  on  bdialf  of 
our  Country^  enemy— an  enemy  that 
c<Hitlnues  to  murder  Innocent  civilians 
In  Vietnam.  Nor  should  we  pay  attention 
to  the  shrill  cries  oS  the  Amdas  and 
Haydens  that  the  law  should  not  punish 
thoM  that  they  toduced  to  commit 
crimes. 

•me  Internal  Security  travel  bill  (HH. 
16742.  92d)  was  supported  by  a  majority 
of  this  Bouse  In  the  lasjt  Congress.  Dur- 
ing the  last  session  tUe  comndttee  re- 
ported out  a  similar  bi4  HH.  8033.  This 
bill  would  provide  punishment  for  un- 
authorized'tra;Fd  to  tama  m  which  n.8. 
forces  are  in  combat.  Guch  travrt  had 
been  ified  by  the  preeelitHlKy  "Copper- 
heads" to  aid  the  enemy  and  dterupt'our 
Armed  Fdrees.  I  urge  support  fw  HJl. 
8023  when  it  comes  to  tae  floor  and  sup- 
port for  the  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee's Approprlatioa. 


P08TPONINO  ACnOll  ON  FEDERAL 

land-diot:   flann^no   i^oisla- 

TION  IN  1974 


PLANNIRO 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

OF  UOHTAVA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATIVES 

Wednetdav,  Avil  3.  1974 

Mr.  SHOUP.  "Mr.  Speajker,  I  would  like 
to  hisert  the  following  Resolution,  which 
was  adoptetf  by  the  Monfena  State  Legis- 
lature, into  the  CoUcBEggioirAL  Recoiu)  to 
show  the  8i»ong  feeUngs  of  ajy  State 
against  Fedf^ral  contrc^s  \a  the  land-use 
planning  area.  .  ^ 

A  BcaoLUnow  or  the  aaieAn  or  trs  Staib 
or  MoNTavA  TTaanrG  ras  X7.S,  Rovsi  or 
RaWttaawrjiTTvni  To  Poefrom  amt  Acrom 
ow  FbdsssIi  tiAWD-VSa  ftAwHiwu  IiianLA- 
noM  Df  1974 

Wheraaa,  the  people  of  ikontana  value  the 
right  to  own  and  use  pMpetty'wIth  ndxlBUm 
•ovammant  regolattaii  anil  pzate  sneh  lagn- 
latlon  at  the  local  govensnent  level  when 
prompt  appeal  and  review  are  poaslble,  and 
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Wh«s*a«,  Vtglslaana  pandlag.  :befbre  the 
Congress  In  bUl  number  TSJEL.  iOTfti  would 
turn  upside  down  this  b»g-^hertshed  rlgbt 
of  ijmpeity  owners  by  requiring  9>0bt  g/aw 
emraants  to  control  land-nse  dfditonii  m 
aeeordanoa  with,  federal  gutdellnas.  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  should  not  enact 
BJt.  10294  or  any  l^Utetlon  with  a  sUnttar 
formula  for  federal  oontool.  but  should  oop- 
stdec  altemsfttvea  for  laapvevlng,  fopai  gpv- 
emment  planning  and  state  planning  with- 
out infringing  on  tbe  rlghta  of  private  prop- 
er^. 

Now.  fherefon.  be  It  rsaoivad  by  the  Saaata 
of  the  State  of  Montana: 

That  tha  House  of  Bepresantattvaa  of  the 
OoDgress  Is  urged  to  take  no  fnrtiMr  aetloa 
on  KXL  10394  for  the  durattoa  oC  tha  1974 
seeslon  oX  Oongrees. 

Be  It  forttier  fesolved.  that  the  Secretary 
cf  the  Senate  ssnd  oopias  of  this  reacdnttan 
to  tha  Bononbls  Jdm  Md^er  and  tbe  Hon- 
orable Blohard  Shoup.  Bepreeentattvee  from 
the  State  of  Montena 


FOR  A  STRONG  NATIONAL  DEFENSE, 
WE  MUST  HAVE  STlU>Na  RUSEUVE 
COMPONENTS 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBB8ENTATIVSB 

Wednesday,  April  3,  1974 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Geileral  Lu- 
cius D.  Clay,  Jr..  USAF.  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  North  American  Air  Defense 
Conuoand,  spoke  to  the  Nebraska-  State 
National  Guard  Association  on  March  30, 
1974,  in  reqxmse  to  my  invitation  to  him. 
He  gave  an  important  message  there 
which  I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 

First,  may  I  also  summarize  my  views 
which  I  expressed  at  this  Uncotn,  Nebr. 
meeting. 

I  believe  the  present  Department  of 
Defense  policy  to  reduce  Rererve  strmgth 
is  a  terrible  mistake. 

Since  the  Soviet  Unloc  can  8TUii>ort  a 
member  of  its  armed  forces  for  perhf^ 
25  percent  of  our  cost,  the  United  States 
ought  to  use  part-time  military  personnel 
wherever  we  can.  This  would  aUlow  for 
a  larger  percentage  of  our  defense  budg- 
et to  be  used  for  modem  equipment,  re- 
search and  development. 

The  Departm^st  of  Defense  has  pro- 
posed lowering  Reserve  and  Natl(mal 
Guard  strength  by  40,000  people  and 
eliminating  15  of  the  92  flying  units  of 
the  Air  National  Guard  in  the  next  3 
years.  The  Department  of  Defense  is  also 
h&ideitpg  recitdtment  and  retention  In 
Reserve  Fcscea  b^  ixA  sapporttig  exten- 
sion of  fringe  benefits  availalife  to  full- 
time  military  personnel  to  part-time 
armed  services  men  and  women. 

Between  1968  and  1975,  the  average 
annual  pay  and  benefits  of  a  full-time 
member  of  the  UB.  Armed  Forces  wiU 
have  risen  from  $5,500  to  $11,000.  In  this 
time  of  greatly  escalathig  costs  for  fUll- 
tlme  military  personnel,  it  malUB  great 
good  sense  to  rely  upon  part-time  pexson- 
nti  for  every  asBlgmnent  they  can 
handle. 

And  Beserve  Forces  cazli)erfann  many 
missions  In  luperior  fashion,  as  General 
Clay  testified  in  his  remartcs  which 
follow: 
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Awiaaas  ar  Osn.  L.  D.  Clat,  Ja.  USAF  CINC 
NOBAS/CONAD,  CoKMAian  ADC 

As  Comander  in  Chief  of  N<SAI\  I  have  a 
veated  toterest  in  our  whote  Ouard  coDOspt. 
a«as«l  units  have  been  a  part  of  the  air  da- 
fansa  mission  for  30  yesn. 

Army  Guard  firing  batteries  have  ocnsprlaed 
over  halt  of  our  NXKS-HEBCULBB  force. 
Naarly  ao  percent  ot  tha  entire  Air  National 
Guard  Is  asslanfd  tha  ADO  fighterlntsreeptor 
mission.  In  fact.  Air  Ouard  fighter  squadrons 
make  up  almost  76  paroant  of  my  Interoeptor 
tatoes  today,  and  \wib  year  alone  they  flaw 
41.009  Intercepts  an4*948  pimettoa  aonunUea. 

So  Va»  National  Quvd  means  a  great  deal 
to  me.  X  have  seen,  firsthand  ^  NOOAD,  as 
weu  aa  lnyiataaaa— when  X  was  tha  Air  IPotoe 
Oonunander  there— that  tha  Guard  can  han- 
dle the  active  mission,  and  handle  it  well. 
Indeed. 

OuardaoMn  have  racked  Hpsomao\^stand- 
ing  pcrformanoes  through  tha  ysam,  includ- 
ing Korea.  Vlatnam,  and  the  raoant  Middle 
East  alert.  In  tbe  air  daXanse  buslnees.  tbe 
only  MIKE  battery  aver  to  achieve  back-to- 
back  perfect  scores  In  annual  service  prac- 
tice was  an  Army  Guard  outfit  in  San  ]ftan- 
ciso.  In  the  1873  annual  service  practice,  the 
Army  Ouard  rate  waa  94.9% — better  than  the 
active  forces. 

The  only  unit  to  achieve  a  pertect  score  In 
tbe  William  TaU  fighter  Interceptor  weapons 
competition  was  an  air  Ouard  entry  from 
Jacksonville. 

And  last  year,  tbe  Spokane  Air  Ouard 
Squadron  won  tbe  ADC  Weapons  Loading 
Competition  at  Tyndall  AFB.  This  was  tbe 
first  year  the  Air  Ouard  was  Invited  to  par- 
ticipata,  and  the  Spokane  Air  Ouard  pilots 
beat  16  other  active  and  Ouard  entries  hands 
down.  In  SO  Air  Ouard  operational  readiness 
Inspections  over  the  last  two  years,  only  one 
unit  turned  up  a  failure.  Two  were  rated 
outstanding.  All  the  rest  met  satisfactory 
ADC  standards. 

I  think  these  are  Impressive  recordsl  There 
are  many,  many  more  I  could  cite  from  i>eaee- 
tlme  and  war-time  servI66. 

Throughout  the  yean.  OuaidSmegci  have 
proven  they  are  not  second  beet  to  their  ac- 
tive force  counterparte. 

In  recent  ttmee,  tte  Ouard  baa  been  eeked 
to  take  on  a  larger  poitKm  of  the  air  de- 
fease burden.  And,  «•  are  giving  you  the 
maohinery  to  do  It  with. 

Ton-  own  Llneoln  Air  National  Ouaid 
SquadroB  Is  a  good  saample.  Borne  10  yeara 
ago,  tha  unit  waa  flying  luara  end  the  oM 
RTC4F*a.  Today  they  have  BFl-40  Phantoaa— 
one  at  our  latest  reoonnatssance  ahcDstt.    ' 

Tlwre  have  been  many  nhanges  slnoe  the 
early  loeo^.  both  to  and  out  of  tha  Ouard. 

Change  has  been  a  eonatant  trademaiic  in 
military  conoepte  and  afensefeuza. 

NORAD  is  a  good  example. 

In  iseo.  NCHIAD  waa  at  tha  peak  at  air 
defense  With  syataus  to  oouater  an  air  attack. 

Itte  Onmmaiirt  had  appnMdiaateiy  1400 
fighter  Intereqitors.  210  air  defOEMe  srtlHary 
batterlas  pratseting  o«r  «mes  and  stc^tagio 
oentera.  440  toag-range  search  radu^  23 
sunlanloBiatie  grouod  anvlronnKnt  dlrecti^h 
centers  with  24  command  and  oontiol  barknn 
sltca. 

Almoat  a  q^utrter  of  a  mSUUm  man  and 
women  of  tha  Oanartian  a^d  VA.  tontu  ware 
asaignad  to  NCOUp.  Thiy  were  engsoedln 
air  defense  acttvttlas  at  mora  than  SOD  nasM. 

Tha  labo  Soviet  bombaia  .  .  .  et>out  aM 
of  which  were  interoontlnantal  la  range  .  . . 
oomprised  tha  pradhmlnant  threat  against 
us. 

En  a  few  short  yean  after  C^mtnlk  I  was 
launohed  m  1967.  It  beoama  apparent  that 
Bovlat  Znteroontlnantal  JU'^iti'?  MisaUe  ca- 
pahmty— (IGBU>— waa  developing.  Limited 
nimibera  of  lOBMa  wera  obaarved  In  their 
operational  foroe.  Although  they  had  no 
submarine  latmehad  hainrtio  mtiAes  at  that 
tlma— the  SLBlls— w«  w*t«  aware  of  their 
active  reeeareh  and  development  ta  that  field 
toa 
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As  the  size  of  the  Soviet  ICBM  force  grew. 
It  waa  Joined  by  ELBUs — both  programs  were 
given  major  emphasis.  Meanwhfle.  tbe  bomb- 
er threat  remained  relatively  constant. 

Soviet  developments  In  space  were  also 
moving  at  a  aimnar  rapid  pace  following 
Sputnik  I. 

In  1961.  our  reoords  show  they  had  35 
sateUltes  in  orbit.  More  Important,  they  had 
the  know-how  to  es^and  both  thru  sdentlflc 
and  military  space  technology.  By  the  mid- 
60s  It  became  Increasingly  obTloxis  that  tbe 
main  threat  of  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  b(»nb- 
ers  was  being  supecaaded  by  ICBMs  against 
which  there  was  no  defense — further.  It  waa 
apparent  that  tbe  SovleU  bad  tbe  potential 
to  put  weapons  In  sp^oe. 

For  MOBAD  It  meant  a  Rhifting  of  the 
gears  and  a  re-tooUng  of  our  conc^ts  and 
our  defensive  apparatus  to  meet  a  changing 
threat  to  our  national  security.  * 

New  missile  warning  and  sophisticated 
qtace  surveillance  systems  came  into  tha 
Command.  Tbe  first,  completed  In  1064.  was 
the  Ballistic  MissUe  Earty  Warning  System 
(BMXWS).  consisting  of  three  huge  radars 
in  Alaska,  Greenland  and  En^and.  These 
new  generation  radars  produced  an  eleetronlo 
warning  fan  covering  the  polar  apt>roachee 
to  tha  continent  and  gave  us  early  warning 
of  a  missile  attack.  Today,  this  system  is  still 
one  of  our  most  reliable  sources  for  missile 
detection  and  tracking. 

As  the  decade  of  the  106O's  wore  on. 
NOBAD'a  job  continued  to  dumge  with  the 
threat,  and  reductions  b^an  on  the  Com- 
mand's anti-bomber  defenses.  spedflcaUy  tbe 
fighter  Interceptor  force.  Ite  supporting  sys- 
tems and  bases,  personnel,  the  complex  of 
long-range  conventional  radars,  and  anti- 
aircraft artillery  weapons.  Annual  trimming 
of  conventional  air  defense  forces  came 
around  as  regular  as  birthdays. 

From  the  1400  aircraft  peak  of  the  early 
1960's.  NOBAD's  fighter  interceptor  force  to- 
day Is  down  to  around  530  aircraft  in  37 
TTB.  squadrons  and  three  Canadian  Forces 
squadrons — ^the  latter  gtiardlng  the  north- 
em  i^proaches  to  Canada.  Of  the  37  T7JB 
squadrons,  seven  are  regular  force  units,  30 
are  Air  National  Ouard. 

The  UJS.  forcee  of  NOBAD  wm  be  further 
cut  to  S36  aircraft  in  30  ITJB.  squadrons— 6 
Bagular  and  14  Air  National  Ouard— by  1 
July  1B76.  And  by  mld-1975  we  wm  be  down 
to  around  70.000  personnel  from  a  high  of 
nearly  260,000  in  1061. 

By  the  end  of  this  year  our  preeent  48- 
battary  surface-to-air  missile  force,  provided 
by  the  VB.  Army,  wm  be  completely  elim- 
inated. 

During  tbe  reductions  In  conventional  de- 
fense faeces,  new  mlaslle  warning  systems 
and  hardware  ware  Integrated  mto  the  com- 
mand such  as  Ovar-the-BorlBon  Forward 
Scatter  Radar,  gaosynduoaous  early  warning 
sataUitaa,  and  new  generation  phased  array 
radar  facing  our  southsm  i^ttoachas.  TBiesa 
new  systema — combined  with  BMBW8.  and 
DXW  Una  and  our  network  of  SLBM  warning 
radars  give  us  a  ^bal  air  and  spaoe  snr- 
veUlanca  capaUll^  that  goarantaas  against 
surprise  attack  of  any  kind. 

To  ma  it  says  that  ow  tha  yean  ROBAD 
la  a  ooiamanrt  with  a  changing  miBWion.  What 
doea  thla  maanT  Once  1961  the  relatively 
simple  taiA  of  dafWndlng  against  a  bomber 
attack  has  evolved  mto  tha  more  oompUeated 
mtsitfnn  of  oontroHlng  aovarelga  alrmaoe  of 
tha  UB.  and  Canada — providing  lUnttsd  de- 
tense  against  bomber  attatdt — and  rT*>T^ 
moat  important  of  all — providing  global  sur- 
velUance.  warning  and  amtssiinwut  of  hamstio 
missile  attack. 

The  Secretary  of  Defenas^  Jamsa  Behlee- 
ingar.  In  preeantlng  the  fiscal  year  1B78 
budget  to  Onngrsss.  laoognlslng  the  Changing 
air  defense  mlsslnn,  said.  Baeanse  It  is  not 
poarthle  to  moont  an  antthalUstle  toimaxt 
defense  in  the  taoe  of  the  Stoatagle  Arm* 
Limltetion  Treaty.  It  does  not  assm  practical 
to   maintain    a   fan   dsftnSs   agamst   the 
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IB  bis  r— ■rmtiit  %•  mU— we  moat  xMog-  ' 
Bta*  •»  tte  lit  Mint  tima  tiM  Sevtai  IMob 
can  bit  aay  ettf  In  tb«  VkittM  Btstas  tbM* 
tt  dMtn*:  tliKk  Hmm  to  no  protwrtlon  In 
noBlMr  trar  pratkbd  bf  atr  aifWM  k  looc 
M  Un  OuiKli  iliiwiiil  iMlmTllT  nrnn  tmlUri' 
idJhUm;  ttMNfon,  «•  sn  •Umlnattof  ttaow 
eotnpcgMntiofthBlxajWMaftaBMwbicb 
an  dartgnad  to  pn*M^  AmMlfBan  ctttat 
affitnat  boobar  attaek  m  nnoiaar  vwrtera. 

Bow  tban.  win  HOBAD  pnmia  Ita  )0b  to- 

Vint,  is.  tba  mf"''**^  atroan  we  are  re- 
talnlz«  a  Ibnlted  flgbtar  taiteroeptar  ca- 
ftaantf  to  eontriA  ow  aorexelcn  ab^Mkce  In 
peaMttaM  and  bare  tta  wberewttbal  for 
United  dataiwe  In  tba  event  of  manned 
bomber  sttaek.  Our  anuU  refular  and  Air 
Ouard  flgbtar  foc«e  wbfidi  la  qiottad  axoxxnd 
tbe  partpbaory  of  our  nation  conld  be  aug- 
BMnted  tt  tbe  need  arlaea  by  ttia  Agbten  at 
the  TMstleal  Air  Command  statloDed  in  the 
United  States,  as  wen  a*  Mavy  at«d  Mertnie 
Oorpa  flCbteza  Melgnnil  to  T7B.  baaes  or  In 
port  at  any  gavxx  time. 

Wblle  tbe  complex  of  long-range  aeandi 
radar*  for  bomber  defense  to  l>elng  reduced, 
we  will  m-<"*»«"  tbe  Distant  Early  Warning 
TJna  ftcroa*  our  nortlMm  penmeter  in  tbe 
Arctic,  and  perlpberal  radar  ooverage  for  the 
continental  XTnlted  States  and  aottthem 
Canada. 

For  better  radar  deteutton  of  aircraft  we 
ue  wen  along  In  tbe  dereiapment  of  the 
Over-tbe-Bbrlaon  Bactn'atter  syatem.  Foot 
of  tbcae  radars  would  give  na  380*  coverage 
of  our  entire  landmaas  from  the  ground  up 
out  to  distances  far  In  ezoees  of  present 
coverage. 

Our  ptasent  radar  network  can  only  be 
ttescrlbed  as  a^ng.  It  to  aspenalTe  to  main- 
tain. The  OI^Bqatem  would  permit  us  to 
have  a  mogre  e9eottoa  ecieen  pf  coverage  at 
■«wii  coats  in  doUaiB  and  people. 

Also,  we  are  currently  sharing  some  radars 
with  the  VMasal  Avtotton  AdmlnlstraUon 
and  future  plans  call  for  us  to  go  into  a  foil 
)olnt  use  program  wttb  FAA. 

All  thaee  wlU  provide  us  earty  warning 
of  air  attack,  give  us  an  aWltty  to  detect  an 
Intrusion  of  our  aovenslgn  attqiNtee  and  tbe 
capability  to  determine  tbe  Identity  and  pur- 
poee  of  tbe  mtruder. 

T^fw^ttig  ahead,  advanced  lights  Inter- 
eeptoca  could  be  usafol  to  continental  de- 
Xanae  to  replace  our  aging  V-lOda  whoae  nor- 
mal Ufa  ^an  has  been  extended  by  modlflca- 
tlooa.  Two  advance  llgbtere  are  eannaitod 
fee  tba  UB,  Air  Vocoa  and  tba  Navy.  Tbay 
an  the  AF  F-IS  Eagle  and  the  U8M  F-14 
Tomcat. 

Xxtnmely  Importi^t  to  control  of  our 
air  sovereignty  to  an'Alrbome  Warning  and 
Control  system— tba  AWAG8.  It  to  a  modified 
venlon  of  the  Boeing  107-890  that  would  en- 
hance oar  peaoattme  control  of  national 
ainpaoe.  Xn  wartime  AWACS  would  give  tae- 
tleu  and  air  flirfwtt  foraaa  a  truly  snrvlvable 
oommand,  oontnA  apd  sifrveUlanoe  ci^ia- 
bUlty.  It  would  m  Meet  put  our  ground 
xadar  stations  and  our  oommand  and  control 
In  the  air.  making  1%  pnwtleaUy  Invulner- 
able to  attack  and  ektend  oar  ^  defense 
pezlmeten  tic  beyond  otur  currant  limits. 

More  tban  five  btindred  mffllon  doOins  has 
been  requested  in  the  TT  70  budget  tat  pro- 
euremant  of  13  AWAOS  alreraft. 

Saoond.  on  BaHlatlo  UlasUe  Warning  we 
have  daiOoyed  a  number  of  eenslng  catenas 
tliat  «n  InvolTad  in  dataetlao  and  tracking 
functions.  Thsae  win  glre  us  knowledge  of 
weapons  pastfng  through  space  or  orlgmattng 
in  It  .  .  .  webn  they  have  oome  from  and 
irbsaa  tbay  wUl  inqiwet. 

MOSAD^  wurtdwlde  mtotole  warning  net- 
work to  good  and  getting  bettear^^ 

m  tba  past  six  yeara.  BftOEWS.  our  first 
nJMOe  wsrnlng  radar,  baa  bean  Joined  by  a 
forward  scattor  ovar-tba-bortaon  radar  mto- 
aOe  detection  ayatem. 
.  Tba  nana  lnwrifUtfi^fcut  tba  )obtH 
la  tood.  Ttm  tan  tea  o(  aa^ 
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from  the  KuiasUn  landmass  Is  detected  Im- 
mediate^ after  launch  aM  laported  to  our 
Cbayanna  Mountain  oonqnitera. 

An  eigtat-alte  subaoarlne  launched  bailtotto 
mtosOe  warning  ayatem  to  aleo  In  plaoa  eo 
our  Fadflo  axMl  Atlaatte  cAasta  . . .  inotudlng 
tbe  Oolf  area. 

we  have  eaity  warning  aatemtea  ta  syn- 
dmmous  ocbtta.  Tliay  glva  ua  Instant  warn- 
ing of  sub-launflbed  mlsslhis  aa  well  aa  land 
launcbea. 

Ttaeee  four  systema,  walking  togsthsr.  give 
ua  greafeer  rellablUtar  aad-o^Mbltt^  to  meet 
a  dtoataUlad  ttireat . . .  tbgy  also  pravtda  ue  a 
highly  accurate  wwrfldende  faotor  In  asssei 
twy  M>y  wtimrfio  launch. 

What  about  the  future  In  thto  aiaat  Up- 
grading of  the  SLBM  warning  network  to 
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Funds  have  been  requeeted  In  tbe  Ftooal 
Tear  75  budget  to  replace  tt  with  phased 
array  radan  similar  to  tboae  Incorporated  tn 
detection  elements  of  the 'Safeguard  antlbal- 
Ustlo  mlssfle  system.  These  new  ^radars,  one 
on  each  coast,  would  replace  the  eight  con- 
ventional radar  sites  we '  now  have  on  the 
coasts. 

We  must  rely  on  redundancy  In  our  sys- 
tems. The  mon  dlffennt  ways  you  can  de- 
tect something  as  speedy  as  ballistic  mtosnes. 
the  leee  fibanoe  there  to  of  either  missing  It 
or  mistaking  aown»t*i<"E  else  for  a  missile  . . . 
when  It  may  be  a  phenomenon  of  natura. 
There  is  no  place  for  false  alarms  In  the  mto- 
slle  warning  business. 

The  preaenoe  of  more  than  3000  ICBMs 
and  submartne  launched  mlssllee  In  the  So- 
viet operational  arsenal  biake  It  Imperative 
that  our  survelUanoe  and  warning  capability 
preclude  anyone  from  launching  a  missile 
without  our  National  Ccaunand  Authorities 
having  almost  instcmtgneous  real  time 
knowledge  of  the  event. 

Third,  In  H>ace  surveillance,  the  MOBAD 
Space  Detection  and  Tracking  system  to  do- 
ing a  herculean  Job.  More  than  30,000  units 
of  ■iE>»«"e  data  from  worldwide  senaon  an 
fed  each  day  to  our  16  computer  systems  in- 
side Cheyenne  Mountain. 

NORAD'B  computer  oatalog  has  grown 
from  SB  orbiting  objects  In  1961  to  more 
than  three  thousand  today. 

smoe  the  Sovto*  ^utolk  wae  launched, 
over  aeven  tbouaand  orbttlng  Objeota  have 
been  detected  and  cataloged.  IncldentaUy. 
of  tboae.  7j000  objects  In  orbit— aaany  of 
which  an  space  debris— over  four  thoiieand 
have  n-entered  the  earth's  atmoephera  and 
burned  out.  They  come  down  about  one  a 
day.  The  time  and  looatfem  of  each  object's 
re-entry  and  decay  In  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere to  predicted  to  insure  that  a  decaying 
Object  to  not  mtotaken.  for  an  Inooinlng 
mtosUe. 

We  mxvt  know  when  every  orbiting  ob- 
ject to  m  space  at  any  gi  wsn  time  and  what's 
going  to  happen  to  It,  so  that  we  an  not 
taken  by  any  surjffisea.  And  we  do  knosr. 

As  of  today.  3in  of  the  eurrent  Mbttmg  ob- 
jects In  spaoe  an  Sovtot  •atellltea  with  pay- 
ibads.  TlM  United  Stetea  baa  861  payload 
satamtee  In  apace. 

Although  we  have  no  active  defense 
agalnat  bantoHe  imaKlled  at  thto  time,  we 
vrtn  realtoe  a  Umlted  capfbUtty  In  early  1976 
with  ttw  opetatlonal  deptoyment  of  tbe  Safe- 
guard ayatem  atte  near  9rand  Forks.  North 
Dakota.  It  wUl  proteet  tbe  Mtouteman  mto- 
sUe flaid  tn  mat  area. 

A  eeoond  alto  at  WaSbftigton.  D.C..  to  per- 
mitted imder  the  SALT  agreement,  but  then 
an  no  plans  to  proeun  tbe  ayatom  tor  that 


We  Are  flwiithiTig  facilities  In  Cheyenne 
M&nntaln  for  command  and  contnd  of  the 
Safegiiard  antlballlstlc  missile  system. 

I  have  pointed  out  m«ny  of  the  changes 
that  have  evolved  in  IfOBtAD  over  the  past 
yeaia.  outlined  when  we  are  today  and  tried 
to  peek  into  the  futun. 


I  would  like  to  Bnlito  bf  tytag  It  tnto  the 
broad  eopeept  on  wbtob  It  to  based. 

Tbe  reoanUy  eonduded  Strategic  Arms 
Ltmitatioti  Treaty— called  BALT  I— flxed  the 
total  tnunber  of  missile  launchers  that  the 
Sovtot  Unton  and  the  Utilted  States  may 


The  omoept  behind  tUSLT  I  was  that  If 
rriatlvely  equal  forces  for  destruction  were 
aVallabto  to  both  the  Soviet  Uhlon  anA  tbe 
xnated  Btatee.  then  would  be  no  IncenUve 
for  either  country  to  tnlttoto  nuclear  war. 
We  an  both  constrained  to  abide  by  the  rules 
beeauae  of  tba  poiwer  repreeented  m  the 
other  nation's  offensive  weapons. 

If  that  to  true,  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
things  that  lasuree  detente  to  tbe  certainty 
the  offensive  force  will  survive  If  we  an  at- 
tacked. And  It  also  seems  to  me  If  our  of- 
fensive force  to  to  survive,  one  of  the  critical 
elements  of  survivability  l^  advance  warning, 

Thto  warning  has  thus  atsumod  an  entlnly 
new  position  in  our  natl<|nal  defense  strat- 
egy. 

For  tbe  past  twenty  y^ars  we  have  sub- 
scribed to  an  equation  that  deterrence  Is  the 
sum  of  strategic  oSense  and  strategic  de- 
fense. 

Perh^M  that  equation  has  been  adjusted 
by  the  ICBM  and  man's  ability  to  (nblt  all 
sorts  of  packages  around ,  tbe  earth. 

Perh^s  the  equation  shotild  now  read  de- 
terrence to  the  sum  of  stmteglc  offense  plus 
strategic  warning.  I  think  It  should. 

Warning  enhances  the  sprvival  of  our  stra- 
tegic offensive  foreee  by  furnishing  sufficient 
time  to  latmch  out  from  under  a  surprise  at- 
tack. It  provldee  credibility  to  our  retaliatory 
forces.  * 

NOBAO  has  moved  froc^  a  primary  role  of 
defense  against  air  attack  to  one  of  provid- 
ing timely  and  accurate  warning  of  an  attack 
of  any  kind.  Simultaneously,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  carry  out  the  Job  of  policing  con- 
tmeatal  airspace  and  preparing  for  actual 
bomber  defenee  If  that  need  arises. 

Here  to  when  the  preeetit  and  future  role 
of  the  Ouard  grows  mora  Important  In  the 
defense  of  the  continent. 

I  foresee  an  Increasing  reliance  on  Ouards- 
men  to  police  n.S.  air  approaches  and  to 
malnt.a1n  our  air  sovereignty. 

I  think  you  can  look  forward  to  continual 
updating  of  wei^Mzu  ^stsms.  Vex  exampto. 
many  of  our  Air  Ouud  interceptor  unlto, 
now  flying  the  aging  F-103.  are  being 
equ4>ped  with  the  F-109,  the  best  Inter- 
ceptor we  have.  And  Tve  already  dted  tbe 
ezampto  of  the  unit  hen  at  Lincoln. 

As  one  of  many  active  duty  commanders 
who  rely  heoivily  on  the  National  Ouard  for 
mission  aoo(Mnpltohment,  I  can  say  without 
quallflcatlon:  You've  proven  equal  to  tbe 
task.  I 

Keep  iQ>  tbe  good  workt  Never  in  our  lils- 
tory  has  a  dose  relationship  lietween  Ouard 
and  active  forces  been  sq  Important  to  o\u 
Nation's  secnrtty. 
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MONTANA'S  CX>MPREggN8IVE  PLAN- 
NINO  FOR  THE  UEfEUOPhtSST  OP 
XTHiRRE 


ENERQY  AND  OTl 
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HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

or  kohtaKa 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RERBE8ENTATIVEB 

Wednesday/.  ApfU  3.  1974 

Mr.  8HODP.  Mr.  Bpoaker,  aa  an  indi- 
cation of  the  conoem  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Montana,  the  Montana  Leg- 
islature has  introduced  Resolution  H.& 
88  on  the  long-ranM  comprahaaatye 
planing  for  ttie  dev^Icwxuent  of  energy 
and  other  resoorces,  wtpch  I  submit  into 
the  Rbcois: 


AjmL  5,  197J^ 


iWnoM  H.R  88 


MOMTAXa 

A  resolution  of  tbe  House  of  Bepreeentatlves 
of  the  State  of  Montana  li^ormliag  the 
Montana  oongressloaal  delecatkm  and  ap- 
propriate Federal  agenctoe,  of  the  interest 
of  Montana  in  long-range  oon4)rehenslve 
planning  for  the  development  of  energy 
and  other  resources. 

Whereas,  Montana  to  entering  toto  a  period 
of  uimreoedented  develivment  of  Its  natural 
reeouroee,  which  will  have  a  far  reafbtng  to- 
fluenoe  upon  tba  quality  of  Ufa  In  tbe  state, 
and m  tbe  surrounding  region,  and 

Whereas,  there  to  a  need  to  develop  and 
y«^«T<*><n  mechanisms  to  aasura  the  devdop- 
ment  of  coal  and  other  natural  reeourcea  In 
a  prcqwr.  environmentally  aound.  and  aootol- 
ly  compatible  manner,  and 

Whereas,  the  gathering  and  coordination 
of  social,  economic,  and  envlromnental  In- 
formation, on  a  regkmal  basto,  to  essential 
for  toteUigent  planning  and  devdopment. 
and  must  be  undertaken.  Immedtotdy  to  ad- 
vance of  large  scale  developmem.  Now.  thne- 
fore,  be  it 

Beeolved  by  the  Houee  of  Bepreeentotivee 
of  the  Stote  of  Montana: 

That  the  Federal  Xnergy  Commtoslon  be 
requeeted  and  urged  to  Inlttoto  regional 
planning  programs  which  wlU  determine  and 
identify  the  social,  economic,  and  environ- 
mental Impact  of  energy  and  reeourcea  de- 
vdopment m  Montana  and  adjacent  etatee. 
Be  it  further  readved,  tlut  a  copy  of  thto 
resdutlon  lie  sent  to  the  Montona  Oongrea- 
slooal  delegation  aoUdtlng  their  siqniart  for 
such  research  propoeela. 


PRKT.TMTNARY  RETURNS  FROM 
LAMAR  BAKER'S  FOURTH  ANNUAL 
OPINION  POLL  QUESnONNAIBE 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

or  TXNNXSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPBESENTATTVE8 

Wednesday.  April  3,  1974 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  returns 
to  my  Fourth  Annual  Opinion  PoQ  Ques- 
tionnaire have  been  coming  back  in 
sizeable  numbers.  My  staff  and  I  are 
engaged  in  the  task  of  t.ahulatlng  these 
returns  and  although  It  will  be  several 
weeks  before  we  are  able  to  complete  this 
tabulation,  we  do  have  the  results  from 
a  weighted  sample  in  which  each  of  the 
11  counties  in  the  Third  Distrlot  is 
represented  on  a  proportionate  basis  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  households  in 
each  county. 

Tlie  trends  established  on  the  basis  of 
this  sample  are  most  interesting.  I  am 
finding  that  an  overwhelming  percent- 
age, 84  percent  of  those  responding  want 
President  Nixon  to  fill  out  his  term,  llie 
others  who  seek  either  Impeachment  or 
resignation  are  evenly  dividfBd,  but  com- 
bined, they  represent  only  16  percent  of 
the  total. 

Some  70  percent  of  those  renxmding 
are  against  any  form  of  natlanal  health 
insurance  which  is  financed  oat  of  tax 
revenues,  and  82  percent  are  against  Vbe 
proposal  to  finance  Federal  pcditlcal 
campaigns  out  of  tax  revenue,  but  55  iwr- 
cent  of  the  respondents  feel  that  can- 
didates for  public  ofBce  should  make  full 
disclosure  of  their  perscnal  flnanoea. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  ttiat  only  S2 
percent  of  those  respraidlnf  favor  the 
continuation  of  wage  and  price  controls 
beyond  the  April  SO  eiq>iratl(m  date. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

On  energy-ndated  questians,  my  poll 
shows  that  people  tn  the  Third  District 
are  evenly  divided  on  where  to  place  the 
responsiUllty  for  the  petroleum  short- 
age. The  major  oil  companies  are  blamed 
by  86  percent  wbStt  the  wasteful  prac- 
tices ol  society  in  gennal  are  blamed 
by  another  36  percent.  Tlie  remainder 
fed  that  Oovemment  is  responsible.  Only 
7  percent  of  those  responding  are  for 
gas  ratlanlng  as  a  means  of  consoring 
energy,  while  a  majority,  67  percent 
favors  the  55  miles  per  hour  speed  limit 
on  our  highways  as  the  best  means.  A 
total  of  26  percent  favor  year-round  day- 
light savings  time.  Only  20  percent  vote 
for  the  complete  aboiltion  of  strlpmln- 
ing. 

Other  questions  in  the  questionnaire 
deal  with  the  sources  of  Inf  ormatiao  and 
advice  for  making  consumer  decisions, 
TVA  hiring  practices  and  f oodstamps  for 
strikers.  On  the  latter,  I  find  it  interest- 
ing to  note  that  83  percent  of  those  re- 
sponding, feel  that  Congress  should  re- 
consider Its  aetiCBi  of  last  year  and  vote 
to  ban  foodstamps  for  strikers.  My  poQ 
also  carries  a  question  which  asked  about 
neighborhood  needs  where  my  assistance 
might  be  required.  I  have  not  compiled 
percentages  on  the  replies  to  this  ques- 
tion because  the  people  who  answered 
"yes"  have  written  separate  letters  to 
amplify  the  dimensions  of  tbe  problems. 

My  questionnaire  provided  space  for 
husband  and  wife  to  record  individual 
votes.  For  the  purposes  of  this  represent- 
ative sample,  I  have  combined  all  of 
the  reqxmses  and  figured  the  percentages 
irrespective  of  these  aQMxate  break- 
downs. I  am  able  to  make  this  observa- 
tion, however;  in  most  instances,  hus- 
band and  wife  share  the  same  vlewpcdnt 
on  the  questions. 

Tlie  questions  and  the  percentages  In 
each  case  are  as  follows: 

QoxenomiAma 

1.  Considering  the  Frealdent  <tf  tbe  United 
Statee.  do  you  favor: 

a.  Impeachment,  8  percent. 

b.  Keslgnatlnp,  8  percent. 

c.  Filling  out  hto  term.  8*  percent. 

a.  In  making  oonmimer  decisions,  do  you 
rely  mostly  on: 

a.  Ralph  Nader,  4  percent. 

b.  Consumer  Beports,  36  percent. 

c.  Other,  60  percent. 

3.  To  ccmaerve  energy,  do  you  favor: 

a.  Tear-round  daylight  savings  time.  36 
percent. 

b.  Federal  gas  rationing.  7  percent, 
•c.  A  S5  oqtb  q>eed  limit,  67  percent. 

4.  Do  you  fayor  the  TVA  arrangement  with 
organized  labor  that  Union  members  should 
receive  preference  over  non-union  mamben 
In  employment? 

Yes,  16  percent;  No.  M  percent. 
8.  Whom  do  you  consider  re^wnslble  for 
tbe  petrotoum  shortage? 

a.  Ooverxunent,  28  peromt. 

b.  Major  on  onmpantoa,  38  percent. 

c.  Wasteful  practleee  of  soctoty  In  gisnerd, 
36  percent. 

6.  Do  you  favor  a  national  health  Insurance 
program  for  everyone  financed  by  tax  reve- 
nues? 

Yes,  80  percent;  No.  70  percent. 

^.  Do  you  favor  the  continuation  of  wage 
and  price  oantroto  after  the  i^rll  80  e]q>ira- 
tlon  of  the  preeent  law? 

Yes,  83  percent;  No,  68  percent. 

8.  Do  you  favor  flnanring  Federal  polltlcd 
campalgxu  out  of  tax  revenue? 

Yes.  18  percent;  No,  83  percent. 
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9.  Do  you  think  all  candldatee  tor  pubUe 
office  should  make  full  dledoeuie  of  their 
persond  finances? 

Yes.  66  percent;  No,  46  percent. 

10.  Would  you  favor  the  complete  abolition 
of  strlpmlnlng? 

Yes,  30  percent;  No.  80  percent. 

11.  Should  Congress  reconsider  and  vote  to 
ban  foodstamps  for  striken? 

Tee,  83  percent;  No,  17  percent 


PENSION  REFORM:  REAL' OR  SHAM? 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or  NKW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  3.  1974 

Ms.  ABZUQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  yester- 
day's New  York  Times  was  a  letter  to 
the  editor  from  Prof.  Merton  C.  Bern- 
stein of  Ohio  State  University,  one  of  the 
NaticHx's  leading  pension  experts.  In  his 
letter  Professor  Bernstein  takes  the  me- 
dia to  task  for  not  adequately  informing 
the  public  about  what  was  really  con- 
tained in  the  House-  and  Senate-passed 
pension  reform  bills. 

Professor  Bernstein  notes  some  of  the 
glaring  Inadequacies  and  omissions  in 
the  two  versions  <St  the  bill  that  that  have 
passed  the  respective  bodies  and  which 
now  are  awaiting  appointment  of  the 
House  conferees. 

I  commend  the  letter  to  the  attention 
of  all  my  colleagues: 
Pknsion   "HzroBK"  Bill:    Claucs  and  Sab 

Facts 
To  the  Knxxoa: 

The  March  6  Times  edltorld  >i»inng  House 
passage  of  tba  penalon  "reform"  bill  mpn- 
sente  a  basto  failure  to  inform  the  public, 
echoed  by  News  week's  "Pensions:  Befoim,  at 
Last."  (March  11). 

The  news  colinnnw  of  neither  evw  reported 
tbe  sad,  not..ao-dmple  facte  of  what  tbe  Sen- 
ate- and  House  passed  bllto  provided.  The 
few  news  stories  that  appeared  In  pgint  or 
over  the  air  eesentlaUy  parroted  tbe  claims 
of  bUl  sponsors  (with  one  recent  exception 
In  The  Times  which  was  very  clrcimi^Mct. 
as  you  wQl  see) . 

Chief  among  private-pension  shortcomings 
are  the  small  peroentagee  of  bsoeflte  achieved. 
So,  a  Senate  subcommittee  study  of  idans 
coveting  some  6J>  mUllon  partldpante  (a  vary 
large  Seattle,  Indeed)  ov«r  a.  nineteen-year 
period  (1B61-6B)  found  that  only  4  per  cent 
obtained  beneflte.  Among  thoee  separated  un- 
der plans  requiring  fifteen  yean  of  service  for 
veetlng,  93  per  cent  went  away  empty- 
handed;  for  plans  requiring  ten  yean  for 
vesting,  tbe  kweta  oame  to  73  per  cent. 

The  balled  Houee  1>1U  glvea  employen  and 
unions  three  cbolcee  for  veetlng:  38  per  oeat 
after  five  yean'  credited  aervloe,  InerMatng  to 
60  percent  after  ten  years  and  100  per  cent 
after  fifteen  or  100  per  cent  after  ten  yean  or 
60  par  oeat  when  age  and  eesilcu  (minimum 
of  five  years)  equato  46 — crowing  to  100  per 
cent  when  the  '•~»'*>«''«*v«n  to  fifty.  Under 
thto  formula,  employer  and  union  (if  there 
to  one)  where  theee  cnterto  are  not  met  will, 
naturally  enough,  {rick  the  least  ooatly,  banoa 
least  protective,  ftmnula.  (To  ovendmpUfy. 
umons  do  thto  because  ez-employeea  are  ea- 
membesB.)  Under  thto  echeme,  a  canny  em- 
ployer with  a  young  work  force  can  com- 
pletely avoAd  veetlng-— whtoh  meana  no  pen- 
akm  impsovament  and  wossenad  employment 
for  ddei;  peraons. 

But  there's  mace.  Under  tba  Hoxiee-paased 
bill,  unleee  an  employee  baa  five  full  yean  of 
employment  after  Jan.  1. 198B,  all  eervloe  be- 
fore that  date  can  be  Ignored.  With  ezteaatve 


to  cttogltt  by  thlB 


oCtto  wcttng 
eSeot  tMCon  l»7e 
(two  yaan  iMaM). »»  OQllwttwly  taisatawd 
ttMy  (to  Boi  tak*  «Aet  ontu  ttw  last 
plan  a^lMa  or  IMl.  wUebavar  to 
•llxat.  Only  rMMtty.  X  ataBMad  wMo  •  aajor 
tntfoBtry  wtota  tto  zaffolar  tozgalntDC  agne- 
IB  ftr  a  tana  at  thiaa  ysan  but  tba 
plaa  for  six.  Tliata  may  to  a  lot  of 


ttay 


Bat  tbmtft  mma  mora  y«t.  Tto  vaBtlng  pR>- 
voold  to  pattotleany  weak  tf 
MMt  niaiwuini  am  to 
i  U  aftar  tto  tttteOn  data.  So.  starting 
in  tto  lat*  UTOX  or  m  lata  m  IMl.  tto  2S 
jKo^Waa  arm  to  UV4  per 
alwnt  M.1S  a  monttk  uodar  a 
typtaal  bhM-oollar  pUn. 
If  ttot^  pttvata  panrton  iaeaKm..aaake  mlna 
Matty.  Wtaatle  ao  dreadfoUy  din^ 
la  tto  otter  faltina  of  tto  press  at 
( to  nport  ttot  aome  panaton  asperts  oon- 

'  '  as  ftaodnlant  as  tto  plans 

It  pvaports  to  tanprova. 


Profuaor  of  Imw, 
Ohio  ttrnta  I7«toer«tty. 
JTorek  1$.  1974. 


VIKUINIA'S  EIOBTH  DI8TB1CT 
VOiq^  ITS  OPINION 

HON.  STANFORD  L  PARRIS 


n  TBK  HOUSB  OP  KKFBKKHTATIVXS 
Wediuuday,  AjtrU  3.  1974 

Mr.  PARRIS.  lifr.  Speaker,  recently  my 
office  received  and  tabulated  38.908  re- 
<nwimeii  to  a  nuwBUiifjb^i^  vhlch  wa^ 
taaSk^  out  to  ISS.000  Sghth  Dlatilct 
hooMliolds.  TbfB  POD  gtfn  my  oaoatlta- 
ODts  the  opportunity  to  e^pgeaa  to  me 
tbeir  opinions  on  promlmint  "^*Vm*T 
and  local  laaaM. 

Coneenilng  tlie  pfwent  iBQeftchment 
dttemnia.  reaollB  hidleate  tfaaC  xesUoits 
or  Hw  Elctath  DMrict  are  lubotantialljr 
dtrlded  orer  wbetber  Pzesldait  Nixon 
ihoUld  be  impeached  and  «M*r*nJltd  to 
leav*  office.  Ttmg  an  wemanSkr  oon- 
awer  wbat  duNdd  be  done  to  re- 
pubUe  cwnlldmce  in  the  OOoe  of 
Prealdency.  Ifieee  reBOtta  an  tcit 
dmilarto  thoae  Obtained  In  a  Ftikruazy 
nattoDwlde  QaOs^  poD,  Tbla.  In  fbet^ 
npportB  wbat  vac  recently  proMnted  In 
a  UJS.  Neva  and  Wodd  Beport  artlctai  in 
vtaleb  tt  vae  malntatoed  thai  the  Bgkth 
Dtetrlek  of  ViztbHa  miniilenj  k  eom- 
of  *iMrtlonal  etttan"— 41i«t  is— 
of  the  area  range  "ftom  f ann- 
siinBtflnwirs  to  sitfiiiibanttes 
and  people  vho  live  under  tyi^cal  urban 
fwnrtltions.  Tbousands  of  thsm  are  Oev- 
enament  voifcefs  from  evety  seetlan  of 
the  eqmtty."  This  is  the  rsMon  vtay,  in 
my  esttmattop,  the  iimdts  of  my  peB  are 
poitleidaily  UttiWirant.  I  urge  my  f dlov 
eeOpgnes  to  take  noUoe  of  tte  Eighth 
DIsMet  xespoMos  as  I  Uaieve  they  mlxTor 
tlM  fMtags  of  tt(e  Nation  as  a  vbols. 

Ob  other  mmtttn  sarreyed.  poll  xe- 
Btftts  Indleale  aMMlM  malocttr  of  Eighth 


rattoatag,  tmnr  x«tetailng  dsgrHiht  sar- 

DftW  bnn  hMBpcMie,  and  are 

to  a  ''efajfift  tb1lfr*«aMadme&t 

ptDUMttagaftotdoa^BiarBSiau  further 
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dioved  an  almost  even  ^Malon  on  the 
(luestloos  of  n^ieCher  Presiiient  Nlaon  baa 
been  fairly  treated  by  t^  news  media, 
vhetber  cuvinnmcntal  restrictions 
sboidd  be  relaxed  beoauM  of  the  energy 
crisis,  and  over  tbe  issue  of  election  cam- 
paign financing. 

I4>cally,  my  ccnstttusnts  overwhelm- 
ingly brieve  that  the  Lorttm  Bef  ocaa- 
tosy  is  not  being  propetiy  administered 
by  the  District  of  Oolumkia  Department 
of  Conectioos,  and  a  cle«r  majority  fa- 
vors completlan  of  Intezstgte  Route  M. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  Insert  into 
the  Raoon  a  ctvy  of  the  recant  ques- 
ttonnalre  and  tbe  exaot  statistical  re- 


Ajm  S,  1974, 


BasDLTS  or  Kiuuxu  Durnict  QuxsnoNNAnti 
DttmarrrsD  st  VJS.  BaraawvAma  Stam 
Pmmb 

<US  BATXOMZlfa 

1.  Woold  you  favor  tto  mandatory  ration- 
ing of  gaaoUner  Tes,  S6^.  Vo.  00.7.  Onde- 
cldwl.a.3. 

DATUSBT  SAVIKaa   TUfX 

3.  Do  you  favor  retaining  9ayUght  Savings 
OB  a  yaar-round  basis?  Ye%  63.8.  No.  Sfi.l. 
Uadeclded.  3.1. 

anvBomixifi 

3.  Do  you  favor  relaztog  environmental  re- 
quliei;aants  and  standards  in  an  effort  to  ease 
the  fuel  crisis?  Tes,  47.1.  No.  49.7. 

WAOK  AMD  paicE  covnaoLs 

4.  Do  you  believe  the  preseot  wage  and  price 
controls  hav«  been  effective  and  should  to 
cootlnuedf  Tee,  17.8.  No.  74.a  Undecided,  7.4. 

ABOtTION 

p.  Do  you  support  <rViangii^  the  Constitu- 
tion by  adoption  of  a  "rtght-to-Ufe"  amend- 
ment vrblcb  prohibits  abontons?  Tea,  27.7. 
Ifo.  70.8.  XT&declded,  8.0. 

WATBtOATC 

6.  Do  you  feel  President  Klxon  has  been 
fairty  treated  by  tto  media  la  its  coverage  of 
Watergate?  Tes,  60.4.  No,  46.a  Tmdeelded,.3J. 

DCFEACHIcnn 

7.  Do  you  think  President  Nlsm  should  to 
impeached  and  compelled  to  leave  tto  Pres- 
Idab^?  Tea.  80.8.  Ho,  48.3.  Uadeclded,  18.8. 

Impeachment  Results  by  Area:  Alexandria: 
Tea,  43.7:  No.  44.7;  Undecldsd.  13.8.  fUrfax 
County:  Tea,  88.4;  No.  48.8;  tTndeeUtad.  16J. 
Frlnoe  wnilam  County:  Tes,  41.3:  No.  4S.7: 
xmrteddad.  13.0. 

tJMrmti  sxsoaac 

8.  Do  you  favor  complete  IMeral  a««t.««wg 
or  election  campaigns  and  tto  piohlbltkm 
of  an  private  eontrlbutlonsf  Tea.  8U.  No. 
4C8.  UMtodded,  3.4. 

TaANBPOBTATtoa 

9.  Do  you  favor  oomplatiaa  of  Znteottata 
Highway  86  ftam  tto  Btitlray  (I-4B6)  to 
Washington.  D.O..  to  tMp  Mve  Northam 
Vltglnla'a  tranq>ortatlon  problem?  Tea.  66  J. 
Mo.  98.4.  Undecided.  7.4. 

UMROM  SOOiaSAipST 

10.  Ih>  you  btilave  that  tto  Lortoa  Ba- 
formatory  Is  being  propaily  sdmlnMarad  by 
tto  DXJ.  Department  of  Oqmottansf  Tea, 
9».  No.  78.8.  Undecided.  14.%     ' 


11.  Are  you  regUtered  to  fote  In  tto  8th 
Oongxeaslonal  District  of  Virginia?  Tto  80i> 
No.  1»J.  Undecided.  0.7. 

wmrtm  axb  ooiocSmts 
13.  What  do  you  believe  aSs  tto  aoat  i«- 
partaat.laaoes  fselng  tto  UJB.  today? 
Inflation.  88.1. 
Si>«<7.  78.3. 
Iiack  oC  Oonfldsoee : 
Z«ilaaey  m  oouzta,  53  J. 
Meed  for  ICaas  Ttauit,  aOA. 


>  in  OOellU,  71.1. 


IMsl  nnator  of 


81,308. 


VOICE  OP  REABCHI  ON  IMPEACH- 
MENT 


HOH.  TRENT  HOTT 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OV  PEFBSSXNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  Aprtl  $,  1974 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  ^icaker^  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Judiciary  committee  cur- 
rently investlgattng  the  vitUdlty  of  seri- 
ous accusatlQZUr  agatost  ttije  President,  I 
am  daily  reminded  of  th^  awesome  re- 
qxQsibUity  associated  wlt|i  such  an  Im- 
peachmeirt  inoulry.  I  am  also  very  mlnd- 
fiU  of  the  fact  tbst  the  nonpartisan 
forces  of  reaB<m  and  justice  must  ulti- 
matdy  prevail  If  we  are  to  serve  the  best 
Interests  of  this  country. 

To  be  sure,  these  are  hand  and  difficult 
times  for  aU  Americans.  For  that  very 
reason.  I  find  it  particularly  reassuring 
to  know  ttiat  the  calm  voice  of  reason 
can  still  be  found  at  the  gtrassroots  level 
of  America.  I  point  with  pMde  to  an  edi- 
torial puUlshed  recently  in  one  of  the 
Nation's  newest  dally  newsiiapers,  the 
South  Mississippi  Sun  of  Biloxl-Guir- 
port,  Miss.,  whose  editors  hfbve  approach- 
ed the  question  of  impeachment  with  an 
inunesBlve  sense  of  fairplay. 

Accordingly.  I  submit  the  f(dlowing 
editorial  for  Inclusicm  tn  today's  Rscoiu 
and  encourage  my  colleagaes  to  endorse 
its  refreshing  call  for  darll^  on  the  ques- 
tion of  ImpeacBment: 

It  Ua  CiiABirT  "IxpaACHiCBirr" 

Tbeie  are  hard  ttmee  abea^  for  tto  Bouse 
Judiciary  Committee  and  Prtaldent  Nixon's 
White  House  legal  team  as  the  move  toward 
an  Impeadhment  trial  gains  steam. 

Tto  U.S.  Constitution  says  s  president  may 
to  Impeached  for  "treason,  brlboy,  or  other 
high  crimes  and  int«>wqrniB>nflrf8  " 

There  Is  no  trouble  abomt  Interpreting 
treason  or  bribery,  and  nelttor  will  figure  In 
Mr.  Nixon's  Impeaohment  trial,  Sboold  one 
to  told.  But  an  argument  ragee  over  how  to 
define  "high  crlmee  and  mlademeanors." 

It  should  not  to  lost  upon. any  of  us  ttot 
this  argument  Is  tto  basic  laSto.  The  Presi- 
dent's lawyers  have  narrowed  the  constltsu- 
tlonal  deflnltlon  down  to  thU:  a  hlfl^  crime 
or  mlirteweenot-  mxMt  to  not  <kdy  "a  orlmlnal 
offense,  but  one  of  a  very  aerlous  nature 
coam&tted  in  one^  govemmffital  capacity." 

This  means,  for  ezamplek  ttot  if  ISr. 
Nixon's  tax  returns  are  foung  to  tove  been 
fraudulent,  ttot  cant  to  grounds  fw  an 
Impeachment  trUI  because  tto  wrong-doing 
had  nothing  to  do  with  his  "governmental 
capaefty." 

There  Is  also  «*«M»>Hig  disturbing  atout 
tto  White  HMiai  tnslrtanoe  that  the  crime 
must  to  "of  a  very  serious  nature."  Mr. 
Nlaon's  lawyers  seem  to  to  ^lytng  it  would 
to  proper  enotigh  for  a  ptealdssit  to  oommlt  a 
crime  that  lent  "Very  serlotis  tn  nature" 
and  stin  escape  Impeachment,  If  ttofs  what 
they  mean,  ttot  wont  wash  lifMi  tHa  Ameri- 
can public  who  tove  a  right  to  expect  ttotr 
abletSKecatlve  to  display  exeoiptary  oooduct. 

Oa  tto  oMier  hand,  tto  BMise  JtaUelary 
Ooeunlttee  lawyers  are  saying  a  president 
oould  to  brought  to  trial  for  acts  "under- 
mining the  intagrtty  of  office,  dtaregard  of 
oQoxtttntional  dutlee  and  oath  of  offloe.  am>- 
gatlon  of  power,  ant  abuse  of  the  govern- 
mental prooeea." 

Ttot  aoends  too  broad.  A  Bouse  and  Senate 
deterastued  to  prt  rid  of  a  tBaaldent  oould 
easay  Inteipret  piasidenttal  i  acts  and  de- 
datoos  ttot  ware  proper  and  $ound  as  being 
Impeaetoble  offsnses  undsr  Ito  vague  and 
broad  deflnltlon  Judiciary  OoE^^ttee  lawyers 
tove  proposed. 
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Tto  Congress  faces  a  very  serious  remmnsi- 
bllity  In  this  matter.  And  after  It  has  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  one  way  or  another, 
«  committee  of  the  best  legal  minds  in  the 
Coogresa  should  consider  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  spell  out  more  clearly  the 
deflnltlon  of  an  Impeactoble  offense. 

The  prooeeses  for  tanpeacbment  tove  ex- 
isted as  origlnaUy  written  without  darlflca- 
tlcm  for  187  years.  If  s  time  to  clarity  ttot 
important  oonstttutloDal  matter  once  and  for 
all. 


JOHN  ROCHE  URGES  8EATO 
BE  ABANDONED 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

7  or  OAUVORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  BEFBE&ENTATIVES 

l^ednesdav.  April  3.  1974 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  i^?eaker,  some  time 
ago  I  delivered  a  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  entitled  "SEATO  is  Dead: 
Let's  Bury  It  Before  It  Stinks."  I  am. 
therefore,  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  John 
Roche  has  tdOawed  my  lead,  althou^  no 
doubt  by  pure  coincidence.  His  article 
entitled  "SEATO  Deserves  Quiet  Burial 
as  Fake,  Letterhead  Alliance"  is,  I  be- 
Uere,  largely  on  target.  It  appeared  in 
the  AFL-CIO  News  of  March  30, 1974. 

Mr.  Roche,  as  we  all  remember,  was 
the  White  House  "resident  intellectual" 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. He  was  chiefly  noted  for  his 
rather  enthusiastic  dentation  of  the  in- 
tellectual powers  of  those  who  disaereed 
with  President  Johnson's  Vietnam 
policy. 

Now  he  appears  to  have  changed  his 
views.  He  points  out.  correctly,  that  the 
SEATO  treaty  was  meaningless  from  the 
b^lnning,  in  that  it  did  not  obligate  any- 
body to  do  anything.  It  had  meaning  only 
in  the  dream  world  of  John  Foster 
Dulles.  Our  military  action  in  Vletziam 
acquired  a  semblance  of  legality  only  in 
1964  when  Members  of  Congress,  includ- 
ing this  Member,  were  so  gullible  as  to 
grant  President  Johnson  the  approval  he 
requested  in  the  Tonkin  Gidf  resolution. 

Mr.  Roche  is  also  correct  in  painting 
out  that  repeal  of  SEATO  will  not  pre- 
clude future  foreign  misadventures. 
Nevertheless,  SEATO  does  provide  one 
of  the  props  by  which  the  adminis- 
tration attempts  to  maintain  a  military 
presence  in  Southeast  Asia  even  though 
that  presence  serves  no  national  Inter- 
est. It  should  be  repealed. 

I  insert  Mr.  Roche's  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcoro: 
SSATO    DxsKsvxs    Quixr   Buaui,   as   Faxx. 

LrmtBHEAD     AlXIAMCS 

(By  John  P.  Bo6he) 

The  Southeast  Asian  Treaty  Organlzatlcm 
(SEATO),  established  by  that  Indefatigable 
pact-monger.  Sec.  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles,  at  Manila  In  Septemtor  1954,  is  cur- 
rently under  critical  scrutiny  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  As  one  who 
opposed  the  Manila  Treaty  In  the  first  place 
(on  the  groimd  ttot  It  was  a  fake,  a  letter- 
head alliance) ,  I  wiu  to  delighted  to  see  the 
organization  given  a  decent  burial.  (The 
eorpoe  has  been  In  the  International  mcngue 
now  for  almost  20  years.) 

I  am,  however,  tomused  on  the  groiutd 
on  which  eliminating  SBATO  Is  Justlfled. 
Dalles  proclaimed  it  an  "Aalatlo  Monroe  Doo- 
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trine,"  and  the  critlos  seems  to  tato  this  a» 
eerUon  at  face  value,  blaming  SBATO  for 
our  Intervention  in  Vietnam  and  launching 
a  parade  of  horribles  In  which  we  find  our- 
selves enmeshed  In  the  defense  of  Thailand 
and  the  Philippines. 

There  was  a  wacky  quality  atout  SBATO 
from  the  outset.  The  charter  members  were 
the  United  States,  Britain,  France.  Australia. 
New  Zealand,  Pakistan  and  the  Philippines. 
Notably  excluded  were  the  Chinese  National- 
ist government  on  Taiwan  and  Kc»«a.  (More- 
over, Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  sep- 
arately linked  to  tto  United  States  by  an- 
other treaty:  ANZUS.) 

When  the  Indian  government  began  to 
howl,  the  United  States  provided  an  '^mder- 
standlng"  that  the  alliance  was  only  di- 
rected against  Commimlst  agression;  it 
could  not  be  Invoked  by  Pakistan  against 
India. 

Dulles  was  nonetheless  overjoyed:  he  had 
a  passion  for  treaties.  In  February  19S5,  he 
told  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  that  "the 
total  of  these  treaties  Is  a  mutual  security 
system  which,  starting  from  the  Aleutian 
Islands  in  the  north,  runs  in  a  great  arc  to 
the  South  Pacific.  This  constitutes  a  defen- 
sive bulwark  for  freedom  In  that  part  of  the 
world." 

One  would  like  to  think  he  did  not  to- 
ne ve  it — ^he  was  a  man  of  considerable  intel- 
ligence— but  the  evidence  Indicates  a  singu- 
lar capacity  for  autohypnoels. 

Vietnam  got  Into  the  SEATO  aot  by  a  back 
door:  a  protoc(d  extended  the  provisions  of 
the  alliance  to  Cambodia,  Laos  and  South 
Vietnam.  (Cambodia  pulled  out.  and  tto  1982 
Geneva  agreement  on  Laos  ttooretloaUy  re- 
moved ttot  "nation.")  When  hi  the  198Qa 
the  cninch  came  in  Vietnam,  SEATO  was 
used  as  a  Justification  for  American  Interven- 
tion, but  in  fact  tto  only  states  that  con- 
tributed armed  forces  were  Thailand.  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  Tto  largest  Asian 
contingent  came  from  Korea  which  was  a 
nonmeontor.  The  British.  Pakistanis  and 
French  pretended  SEATO  did  not  exist,  and 
the  FhUlpplnes  sent  a  contingent  of  non- 
combatants. 

Tet  those  who  blame  SBATO  for  our  Viet- 
nam intervention,  and  who  see  It  as  a  aource 
of  future  "adventures,"  have  never  read  the 
small  print.  DuUes,  extremely  sensitive  to 
Senate  opinion  (Senators  Mike  BCansfleld  and 
Alexander  Smith  of  New  Jersey  accompanied 
him  to  Manila  and  rtgned  the  treaty).  In- 
slBted  on  the  Indxislon  In  the  pact  of  a  state- 
ment that  each  nation  would  act  to  meet  a 
threat  "In  accordance  with  its  constitutional 
processes." 

In  other  words,  a  Chinese  attack  on.  say, 
Pakistan  would  not  automatteally  trigger  an 
American  reeponse.  If  tto  Uhlted  Btatee 
reacted,  it  would  to  according  to  Its  oonstttu- 
tlonal  process,  i.e..  a  declaration  of  hostUltlea 
by  Ccmgreaa. 

Or,  and  here  we  oome  to  the  dloey  Issue,  a 
delegation  by  Congrees  to  the  President  to 
exercise  the  war  power  at  his  dlaeretlon.  In 
January  1964.  tar  example.  Congrees  passed 
tto  so-called  "Formosa  Reacdutlon"  author- 
iBlng  Prealdent  Etsenhowar  to  use  American 
forces  "If  necessary  to  assxure  the  security  of 
Formosa  and  the  Peeoadores." 

Sen.  Wayne  Morse  denounced  this  aa  a 
"predated  authorlxatlon"  to  go  to  war.  He  was 
absolutely  correct — ^whl<ai  brings  ua  to  the 
Southeast  Asia  (Tonkin  Oulf )  Beoolutlon  In 
August  1904.  SectlOB  3  of  this  document 
states  expUeltly  that  "In  aocordanee  with  Its 
obligations  under  (SBATO).  the  united 
Statee  la.  therefore,  prepared,  as  the  Presi- 
dent determines,  to  tato  aU  neoeaaary  steps. 
Including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to  aa^at 
(Vietnam) ." 

The  SBATO  guarantee  to  Vietnam  would 
thua  tove  been  itiwantnglBBa  had  tto  United 
Statee  aot  acted  aDcordlng  to  tta  "eoostltu- 
tloDat  proeeaeea."  To  revert  to  tto  tlaeme^ 
SBATO  WM  a  horee  dead  at  tto  poet  and 
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■booU  be  quleUy  buried.  But  tto  burial 
would  not  necessarily  keep  us  trom  Interven- 
ing In.  say,  tto  Philippines.  The  dedslon 
would   reet.  as   alwaya.   In   tto   wisdom  of 
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THIEXrS  POUTICAL  PRISONERS: 
THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  BUIX^QBT 
MOMEB 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OP   CAUFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  BBPBSSBNTATIVKB 

Wednesday.  AprU  3.  1974 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  any 
South  Vietnamese  citizen  who  dares 
either  to  proclaim  neutralist  feelings  or 
is  supportive  of  the  Paris  Peace  Agree- 
ment runs  the  risk  of  being  Jailed — ^with- 
out trial — as  a  political  prisoner. 

Indepoident  estimates  have  said  that 
Thieu  has  jailed  as  many  as  200.000  po- 
litical prisoners — and  most  of  the  funds 
used  to  support  this  vast  prison  system 
are  supplied  by  American  taxpayers. 

Recently.  Thieu  jailed  a  large  group  of 
Buddhist  monks  who  were  protesting 
some  of  Thleu's  policies.  The  followlog 
news  articles  describe  the  situation: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  12,  1974] 
Saxoom  Bttdoeostb  IK  PaonsT 

Saiook,  March  11. — Several  hundred  Bud- 
dhist monks  are  reportedly  holding  a  hunger 
strike  Inside  Saigon's  main  prison  to  protsat 
their  confinement  on  charges  of  draft- 
dodging. 

A  weU-known  government  critic.  Mn.  Ngo 
Ba  Thanh,  went  to  the  prison  with  a  group 
of  Western  reporters  this  morning  to  talk  to 
the  protesting  inmates. 

Her  group  was  turned  away  by  prison  offi- 
cials and  some  film  taken  by  the  reporters 
was  confiscated. 

Mrs.  Thanh  caUed  the  monks  political 
prisoners  and  said  she  plans  to  protest  their 
Imprisonment  to  tto  Intematicnal  Conunla- 
alon  of  Control  and  Supervlslcm  charged  with 
overseeing  the  cease-fire  tore. 

Oovemment  spoksaman  Nguyen  Qnoo 
Cuong  said  to  had  no  oflldal  comment  on 
the  Incident,  which  came  Just  after  the  gov- 
ernment and  Vletcong  oompleted  a  major 
roond  at  priscmer  exchangee  last  weA. 

In  ttot  exchange,  Saigon  received  about 
700  prisoners  and  turned  over  about  S,fi00 
prisoners  to  the  Vletcong.  Several  of  thaae 
reportedly  declined  to  go  to  the  other  aide 
and  tove  been  retiumed  to  Saigon,  where  they 
are  being  kept  In  prison. 

These  include  student  leader  Buynh  Ttei 
Mam,  charged  with  threatening  ti^itv>nal  se- 
curity during  student  demonstrations  In 
1971.  Huynh  Van  Iteng,  a  former  assistant 
to  Prealdent  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  charged  with 
contacting  Commnnlata  agenta,  and  taname 
National  Assembly  deputy  Traa  Ngoo  Chan, 
also  charged  with  oontaoting  Conunnnlsts 
agents. 

A  government  spokesman  said  tto  three 
will  to  released  after  going  through  tto  train- 
ing program  of  the  "Open  Arms"  agency  fer 
defect(»a  from  the  Communist  side. 

Tto  three  are  said  to  consider  ttomaelvee 
noembera  of  a  third  polltloal  force  tore,  nei- 
ther pro-government  nor  pro-Communist. 
MrsL  Thanh  Is  considered  a  third  force  leader. 

Prealdent  tlilea  has  taken  tto  portion 
ttot  tto  actlvltlaa  of  thees  and  other  third 
force  mambars  tove  benefited  tto  Commu- 
nist side,  eo  the  three  prlactMra  have  been 
oWfBlally  treated  as  Oommnnlsta. 

Mn.  Tlianh  waa  treed  aeveral  montto  ago 
from  a  prison  where  sto  had  bean  held  on 
obargee  of  tbraatenlng  nattanaL  eeuailif. 
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is  now  tnm  In  Balgpa  and  altltoii(li 
,  appareatly  MOtm  kar  «■ 

oeo— iDiM, 
iraaly  aeos  lapottm  on  an  luUTldHi 

With  VS.  aiAmmamak  to  eoatlx  Vlatnam'a 
anonomy  uul  ||inj.  Um  goremmant  la  par- 
tlontartr  ae«ial|lT»  on  ttta  priaonar  lame, 
vhMk  la  mncMlDr  wmtetMd  on  OapllpI  HllL 
Tbfl  gOTcnmant  raoently  relraaa*  •  book- 
let oootKlnlng  fibotognpba  of  tb»  prlaonar 
•Kchangaa  and  Btatinc  ffiat  moat  of  the  gov- 
amoMat  yrfaavsn  iatmilt  ttom  Vleteong 
ptlaona  was*  UL  nuOnoazlahed  and  had  en- 
dured "cruel  jrf^'^''  and  mental  torture." 
On  tSM  otbaSkmO,  tte  booklet  aatd.  prls- 
onan  ratiimedito  the  Oommunlata  had  been 
ftar. 
noC  Tlew  the  pMaoner  ex- 
for  allowing 
«ren  never  agreed  upon  by 


tbam  to  do 
thetwoaldea. 

The  booklet) 
aryl»78i 
returned 
aide  and 

The 
iMfv*  reoelred 
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aald  that,  alnce  the  Janu- 

^pa»  "t'ip"  goremment  haa 

Jfftooxiara  to  the  Vletoong 

In  1  etui  11  only  6,439. 

It  ehatged  that  tt  ahoold 

Itetal  a  91JB1M  mlUtary  prla- 


Zn  a  raoent  ^a^ilar  wvekly  praae  brle&ng. 
a  Vletoong  apoAasnan  charged  that  the  gov- 
emnient  "la' at|n!  detaining  900.000  otvUlan 
prtaonera  belonglqg  to  the  Fro.TlalQnaTy  Revo- 
lutionary Omeiiauent  and  to  other  forcea 
In  South  VIetnani.'' 

The  vovananeBk  eontenda  that  there  are 
only  aomawhat  nore  than  ao.000  civilian  prls- 
onata  In  Ita  entl^  friaon  ayatem  now. 

Tlie  XJJS.  enftawCT  bare  haa  atudled  tha 
prison  atatlstlas  and  controveray  hare  and 
offielany  agrees  with  the  government  figura 

(Vrom  the  Hew  'Yjsrk  Tlmee,  March  13,  19T4] 

BtlUUIUST  DXLXQA^OV  IS  HaLTSD  ZW  XFVOBT  TO 

▼mr  BAiooir  Jail 

a*xooK,  SooT^  ir&RVAM.  UaToh  11. — A  dele- 
gaUaa  at  Budd|U^  leedara  and  opponents  at 
the  Oovemment  Iraa  turned  away  ftain  the 
gk%»  of  a  Balfoa  i#laoo  today  when  Ita  amm- 
bacs  tried  to  «|a|k  SOO  to  SOO  Inmstaa  ve- 
poEtedly  on  a  hiipgar  atrtka  Inalde. 

After  rejaetlnc  the  gfomgru  leqaeat  for  an- 
tranoe  to  the  waUad  oompoond.  C9il  Hoa 
prison  oOoUls  Mallseafeed  film  sod  tape  re- 
eordlnga  belnnglJg  to  newamen  firom  the 
Oolnmhla  .lirnadnytlng  ;^r*tem,  the  Kattonal 
BroadcaaMag  Ooapany  and  several  other 
organisations  Inat  ipsre  eovaclng  the  event. 


The  dlreetor  pf  the  prtson.  Ueot.  Ool.  Fhan 
▼an  Bat — who  servsd  tea  In  hla  oflloe  to  the 
naiWBiiiau  whll#  lie  waa  oonflaeatlng  their 
aim  <ui|jlaiiis<ia»mawhat  apologetlci^  that 
the  aelmre  batkbean  uideied  by  top  National 
PoUoe  oOelala.  Be  aald  tfane  was  a  atanrtlng 
me  against  Isklng  phnftognq^  of  the 
prison,  althoagli  he  held  out  the  poaalblllty 
that  the  fllma  ailgbt  eventually  be  returned. 

The  hunger  fcrlke,  aald  to  have  begon  on 
Mb.  97,  tvporAdly  lutUltea  Buddhists  and 
sasmbste  at  tbt  Oao  Hal  aeet  who  have  been 
tanpftaoned  for  refusing  Induction  Into  the 
amy.  They  have  aald  they  had  refUglona 
ebfeettoos  to  ^t^tttary  service,  but  Oolonel 
Hal  aeld  todsy^that  Vtuy  were  not  monks. 
merely  young  laeil  ttylng  to  avoid  the  draft. 

The  dtfegatUDjOf  about  90,  led  by  tha 
^Panarable  FhaJ  Ban  of  An  Quang  Pagoda, 
tamed  the  men  '"religious  prlaonere." 

Mr.  Lan  aald  he  waa  eoncemed  about  the 
health  of  the  Mfsonar^  10  or  30  of  whom 
he  had  heard  wwe  veiT  Mek. 

Octoest  mA  Md  that  lite  inmates  had 
Mered  food  lalttetr  oaOs  and  were  all  In 
good  haslth.'  B^  tefossd  to  sUow  newsmen 
Inside  to  see  f(*  ttMnsetvea,  asytag  that  only 
OK  tbe  Aibulcir  ooUId  permit 
Qovem- 
toQzs  sf  Its 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

toe  delegation  returned,  ajod  wltneeeaa  aald 
later  that  the  membera  tried  to  f  oroe  their 
way  through  the  gate  tsit  were  warned  off 
hy  a  pOUoeniatn  who  fired  a  alngle  ahot  Into 
the  air. 

{From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  March  13, 
1074] 

MOIfKS    BnZKD    Of    aOtTTH    ViBTHAM 

SAiooir. — A  Buddhist  leader  said  Tuesday 
that  South  Vietnamese  pcAlce  arrested  143 
Buddhist  monks  from  hu  pagoda  In  the  town 
of  Can  Qluoc.  13  miles  touth  of  Saigon. 

The  leader,  Tblch  TI|len  An.  34,  of  the 
militant  An  Quang  BudiSUst  faction,  said  he 
did  not  know  why  the  aitests  were  made,  but 
■peculated  that  they  ml^plit  be  linked  to  an 
antlgoVemment  demonsHratlon  he  and  about 
30  other  Buddhists  held  Monday  in  front  of 
the  Chi  Hoa  prtson  In  Saigon. 

In  a  letter  to  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu 
made  available  to  newsmen.  An  said  police- 
men "Infiltrated"  Into  tbe  Ktianli  Nlnh 
pagoda  Tuesday  morning  and  "herded"  the 
monks  away.  j 
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DEFICIENCIES  IN  TBE  FAIR  CREDIT 
RB>ORTINO  ACT 


STATE  OP  WEST  VIROINIA 
RESOLUTION 


While  «b* 


tntfdstb* 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OP    KABTlAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPKESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1974 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  the  senate  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  has  passed  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 10,  memorlallring  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  approve  House  J(rint 
Resolution  261,  an  amendment  to  the 
OonsUtntkm  guaranteeing  the  right  to 
life  to  all  unborn. 

I  \^sh  to  commend  Senator  H.  Barrel 
Darby  for  his  sponsorship  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  the  Senate  of  West  Virginia  for 
its  sivport  for  human  life. 

I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Rbcoro  the 
text  of  the  resolution  at  this  point: 

SSMATX  BSSOLUTIOIf  NO.   10 

MemcrlaUzlng  the  Ooagress  of  tbe  United 
States  to  approve  Etouae  #olnt  Beaolutlon  No. 
aoi,  tntpoduoed  on  January  80,  1S7S.  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  Statea  guaranteeing  tbe  right  to  life 
to  the  unborn,  the  111,  the  aged  at  tbe  In- 
capacitated. 

Jtesotoed  by  the  Senate: 

That  the  Oongresa  of  %be  United  States  be 
urged  and  requested  to  sftprove  the  amand- 
mant  to  the  United  States  Constitution  In- 
troduced in  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  261. 
which  reeds  as  follows: 

"Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  guaranteeing  the 
right  to  life  to  the  unborn,  the  ill.  the  aged 
or  the  incapacitated.  T»  be  ratified  by  the 
atatas  within  aeven  yews  of  Congrssslonal 
approval. 

Asncu 

Ssctlaci  1.  Neither  the  United  States  nae 
any  state  shall  deprive  any  human  being, 
from  the  moment  of  oonception,  of  life  with- 
out due  procees  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any 
human  being,  from  the  moment  of  oonoep- 
tlon.  within  Its  Jurisdlatian,  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  Iswa. 

Ssetlon  2.  Neither  tbe  United  States  nor 
any  state  ahaU  deprive  any  human  iMlng  of 
life  on  account  of  tllne«,  age,  or  laoapadty. 

Section  8.  Congreea  and  the  several  atatea 
ahaU  have  the  ponrar  to  oiforoe  thla  artkde 
l>y  appropriate  leglalatlo*  and,  be  It 

further,  Thftt  the  Cleilc  of  the 
notify  the  Ooi^eas  of  the  umtsd 
of  this  aettoB  tf  forwarding  to  the 
approprlato  offlcers  of  eaeh  Hbuse  of  Congress 
a  oertlfled  copy  of  this  Besolution. 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 


IN  THE  HODSB  OF  BBVRKSBMTATIVX8 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1874 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
special  order  of  Mr.  GotowATER  and  oth- 
ers on  invasion  of  privtu^,  beginning  at 
page  9337  of  yesterday's  Record,  my 
remarks  beginning  at  page  9393  and 
concluding  near  the  bottom  of  column  1 
of  page  9394  refer  to  ttie  deficiencies  of 
the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  and  to 
testimony  before  my  Subcommittee  on 
this  matter.  The  material  which  should 
have  followed  was  not  Included. 

The  testimony  of  Sbeldon  Feldman, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  Speciefl  Statutes  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs 
last  year  is  the  best  crltigue  I  have  seen 
of  the  shortcomings  of  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act.  Mr.  Felflman  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  enforcedient  of  this  stat- 
ute for  the  PTC  since  the  law  went  into 
effect  in  April  1971.  tOs  proposals  for 
amendments  to  the  act  will  be  incorpo- 
rated in  an  omnibus  bill  now  being  pre- 
pared to  expand  the  scope  of  consumer 
safeguards  in  the  Consumer  Credit  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1968  of  which  the  Pair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  iE  now  title  VI. 

•nie  material  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
STATEMzirr  OF  Sbkloov  Fftjiman.  Assistamt 

DmcTOR  TOR  SfkiUi  Statdtss,  nonuL 

TSAOB    COKMiaSIOK,     0»    THS     FaB     CKBOt 

Reportino  Act  Bepors  rax  Sttbcokicirbs 
ON    CowsuMis    ArvAns.    CoacMrms    oir 

BAMKZNO  AMD  COSRCNCr,  HOUSX  (W  SSPRS- 
SKMTATIVSS.   JXTLT    34,    1^78 

Oood  mcnnlng.  Madam  Chairman.  On  be- 
half Of  tbe  Federal  Trade  Commission.  I  w^ 
come  the  opportunity  to  present  the  Com- 
mission's views  on  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  economy 
of  this  country  is  a  credit  economy.  While 
there  are  various  reasons  for  this  phenom- 
enon, tbe  fact  Is  that  the  utUlaatlon  of  and 
reliance  upon  consumer  credit,  which  today 
exceeds  160  billion  dollars.  Is  the  American 
way  of  life. 

Serving  this  credit  economy  Is  a  vast  and. 
until  recently,  unnoticed  network  of  oomps- 
nies  ooUectlng,  storing  and  selling  informa- 
tion that  Is  used  In  making  busineaa  decl- 
aiona  about  consumcvs.  Itie  FCRA  repreaents 
an  atten^it  at  Imlanolug  two  cruolal  and 
often  competing  interests — tbe  need  of  cred- 
itors, as  well  as  insurers  and  employes,  to 
have  quick  and  Inexpenftve  access  to  Infor- 
mation about  applicants,  and  the  need — in 
fact  the  right — of  consumers  to  know  and 
be  able  to  chaUenge  and  crarect  what  la  re- 
ported about  them  for  oemmerclal  purposes. 
As  we  near  tbe  twenty.^Uat  oentiuy,  the  mo- 
bility and  consumption  of  our  citizenry,  and 
the  needs  of  commerce,  Converge  to  d«nand 
a  special  concern  about  Consumer  reporting. 
Whne  aU  segments  of  the  industry  are  legit- 
imately concerned  about  unreasonable  re- 
st^ints  and  increased  costs  In  connection 
with  the  conduct  of  U^lr  busineaa.  otbtts 
are.  or  should  be,  oonoefnAd  about  Insuring 
that  the  fundamental  principles  of  fairness 
and  "due  process"  for  consumers  are  not 
being  gradually  eroded  to  satisfy  the  eipedl- 
encies  of  our  commercial  aoclety. 

As  you  know,  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act  Is  the  first  Federal  regulation  of  the  vast 
oonsumer  reporting  Indifstary.  Its  basic  pur- 
pose la  to  Insure  that  fvwiii«»>  reporting 
agsnctea  axerdae  their  Saaponslbilttlas  with 
fairness.  Impartiality,  and  a  reapeot  for  the 
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eoDSumer's  right  to  privacy,  Tlie  law 
to  rsqulre  oonwimar  reporting  agenelee  to 
adopt  reasonable  procedures  for  providing 
mfonaaitiaa  to  credit  grantocs,  tnsnrers,  «n- 
ployers  and  othan  In  a  manner  that  is  fair 
and  equitable  to  the  consume  with  regard 
to  oonfidentlaUty,  accuracy,  and  the  proper 
UBS  of  sadh.  Information 

Ihe  Commission's  enforoeoent  efforts  un- 
der the  Act  have  Included  the  vide  dlaaeml- 
natloD  of  a  M  page  booklet  eaq>lalnlng  the 
industry's  compliance  obligations,  with  Illus- 
trative forms  for  certain  dlsolosores;  pro- 
ductkm  of  a  consiuner  eduoatton  pamphlet 
and  buyer'a  guide  on  the  Act  to  aid  oon- 
snmsrs  In  undwstandlng  their  rights;  and 
tbe  publication  of  six  formal  Interpretations 
after  conducting  pubUo  hearings  and  con- 
sidering over  1000  written  comments.  Thsse 
mterpretattons,  whioh  are  advisory  In 
nature: 

Prohibit  publication  and  distribution,  by 
credit  bureaus  of  books  contolnlng  oon- 
Bomers'  credit  ratings,  called  "credit  gtildee". 
unless  encoded  to  Insure  consumers' 
an<siynilty; 

Allow  the  use  of  certain  klnda  of  "protec- 
tive bulletins"  which  Identify  check  forgers, 
swindlers  and  the  llke-^-provlded  no  InfcMr- 
matlon  In  them  la  used  In  establishing  the 
■objects'  eligibility  for  credit.  Insurance  or 
amployment; 

Require  that  consumes  be  Informed  by 
proq>ectlve  lenders  when  they  are  denied 
eradlt  on  the  basis  of  Information  f unUshad 
by  loan  exchangee; 

Require  that  when  an  Insurance  0Qn4>any 
uses  a  state  motor  vehicle  report  to  deny  or 
Increase  the  cost  of  a  oonsumer's  insurance. 
It  Inform  him  of  that  tact  and  of  the  state 
agency's  Identity: 

Permit  oonsinner  rq>ortlng  agencies  to  pre- 
■areen  pro^>ecte'  nsmes  for  credit  worthiness 
for  direct  mall  soUottatians,  prorMed  the 
user  certifies  that  every  peraon  on  the  list 
famished  by  tbe  credit  bureau  wUl  receive 
the  soUcltotion;  and 

Conclude  that  repntlng  aottvttlea  of  fed- 
eral agencies  such  as  the  Clvfl  Service  Oom- 
mlSBlon  are  not  currency  included  within 
the  scope  of  the  FCXIA. 

The  Staff's  FCRA  enforcement  program 
tneluded  several  surveys  to  ascwtaln  com- 
pliance, one  of  v^lch  covered  aU  major  life 
insurance  companies,  since  they  are  XtM  na- 
tion's primary  users  of  Inveetigatlve-type 
oooBumer  reporte.  Tbe  CcxnmlsBlon  concluded 
two  FCRA  Investigattans  by  Issuing  final 
orders  covering  six  credit  bureaus  for  al- 
leged vl<dation8  of  the  FCRA  {The  Oredtt  Bu- 
reau of  Oolumbiu.  et  at..  Docket  0-38S8  and 
Oredft  Bureau  of  Lorain,  et  aX.,  ZXicket 
0^387). 

Ihe  surveys  and  Investigations  proved  to 
be  eiFtremely  valuable  In  determining  the 
io^iact  of  this  new  law  and  In  provlcUng  a 
.basis  for  tbe  development  of  recommenda- 
tk>Ds  for  legislative  Improvements  in  tbe  Act. 

Our  experience  In  attempting  to  admin- 
ister the  FCRA  during  the  last  two  years  per- 
suades us  that  while  the  baalo  approatA  of 
tbe  legislation  Is  sound,  Congreea  should  re- 
consider and  recast  certain  provisions  which 
have  proved  to  be  inadequate.  BquaUy  im- 
portant, we  are  convinced  that  the  specific 
changes  which  we  recommend  today  will  not 
create  major  compliance  problems  for  the  in- 
dustry, or  inqxMe  any  slgnlfioant  Increase  in 
the  ooet  of  doing  busineaa  for  reporters  or 
users.  Therefore,  we  deem  It  i4>prDprlato  at 
■thla  time  to  make  specific  recommendations 
fbr  strengthening  this  law,  because  we  have 
concluded  that,  as  enacted,  the  Fair  Credit 
Beporting  Act  has  not  fulfilled  its  stated 
rgoals. 

Ihe  major  shortcomings  of  the  FCRA  will 
be  discussed  In  six  categories.  We  have  also 
-taken  the  liberty  of  appending  to  this  state- 
-BMnt  the  language  «fhleh  we  recommend  to 
effectuate  the  prepoeed  ohaages. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1.  coMsoma  Bmraanira  AoairoT  rascLososs 

lliere  are  two  principal  problems  here. 
First,  the  consumer  is  not  enftltted  to  see. 
copy,  or  physically  possess  his  file  when  he 
goes  to  a  credit  bureau  to  determine  what 
Information  the  credit  bureau  has  on  him 
(See.  600(a)).  The  contents  of  the  file  are 
read  to  tbe  consumer,  who  must  take  the 
interviewer's  word  that  all  information,  re- 
cipiente  and  sources  are  disclosed.  Consum- 
ers complain  that  this  manner  of  disclosure 
is  most  unsatisfactory,  and  that  as  the  pro- 
portion of  "sensitive"  (personal)  or  adverse 
Information  in  the  file  Inoreaeee.  the  extent 
of  full  dlsclosine  diminishes. 

It  is  consldeerd  essential  that  Sees.  000 
and  610  be  rewritten  to  provide  for  actual, 
penonal  inspection  by  the  oonsumer,  with 
the  opportunity  to  copy  (write  down)  the 
contents  of  the  file  or,  at  nominal  cost  to  the 
consumer  (not  to  exceed  10#  par  page),  to 
make  copies  of  tbe  file.  Because  the  ''file" 
wiU  often  consist  of  numerous  sheets  of 
paper  placed  in  an  envelope,  some  of  which 
are  incomprehensible  or  insignificant,  the 
choice  of  inspection  and/or  a  copy  at  the 
file  should  be  left  to  tbe  consumer.  Personal 
Inspection  Is  considered  absolutely  necessary. 
Further,  provision  should  be  made  requiring 
the  interviewer  to  translate  the  'Vxmmon 
language"  code  used  by  the  reporting  indus- 
try Into  layman's  terms.  This  can  be  ac- 
con4>llshed  during  tbe  Interview  and  is  a 
valid  reason  why  merely  providing  a  oc^y  of 
the  file  often  would  not  constitute  adequate 
disclosure. 

Second,  although  the  consiuner  is  en- 
titled to  a  free-of-cost  In  person  interview 
when  adverse  action  is  taken,  he  must  pay 
the  long  distance  toll  charges  when  a  con- 
sumer report  is  fumlsbed  by  a  consumer 
reporting  agency  that  is  geognqihlcaUy 
distant  (Sec.  610(b)(3)).  With  increasing 
regularity,  computerization  permlte  com- 
panies to  furnish  consumer  reports  on  a 
nationwide  basis.  This  situation  occurs  In 
hundreds  of  Instances  dally,  and  telephone 
toll  charges  are  a  major  deterrent  to  receiv- 
ing disclosure.  We  believe  that  such  charges 
are  In  the  nature  of  normal  operating  busi- 
ness expenses  and  should  be  absorbed  by  the 
Consumer  Reporting  Agency  tvhen  the  call 
Is  prompted  by  adverse  action  based  upon 
that  agency's  report. 

a.  iKvxtmGATx  axFoanxo  AUTBoajsaTiair 

AMD  DlBCLOaiXTaZ 

The  adequacy  of  the  diedoanra  to  the 
consumer  that  an  investigative  feminmmir 
report  will  be  made  (See.  606)  is  open  to 
serious  question.  We  find  the  obecure.  two- 
stage  disclosure  that  such  a  personal  investi- 
gation "may  be  made"  vrtudly  unsatisfactory. 

The  statutory  approach  of  Sec.  806  must  be 
reverssd.  Consumers  do  not  notice  or  ocan- 
prehend  the  Sec.  606  (a)  disclosure,  and  tha 
approach  of  Sec.  606(b)  is  equally  Uudeqnate. 
Tbe  only  remedy  tat  this  unfortunate  sltoa- 
tlon  Is  requiring  an  authartxatioti,  without 
which  an  lnve8tlgatlv«  report,  may  not  be 
prepared.  The  \iser  baa  a  realistic  and  rea- 
sonable option:  order  a  nmlnvestigatlve 
consumer  report  at  once  and  with  no  advanee 
notice  to  ca  authrarlzaUon  from  tbe  con- 
siuner (Buoh  a  routine  buidness  Inquiry  may 
be  deemed  aothoriaed  by  Implloatlon  when 
a  consumer  applies  for  a  benefit)  or  obtain 
specific,  express  auttaorizatlaD  to  delve  Into 
the  consumer's  private  affaliB  (suida  a  per- 
sonal third  party  investigation  is  not  author- 
ised by  implication  when  one  applies  for  a 
benefit  such  as  credit.  Insurance  or  employ- 
ment). 

S.  U8SB  BBCLOSqSS 

There  are  four  a^Mcte  of  Secticm  616  that 
should  be  improved.  First,  ctmoerning  toe 
scope  of  the  user's  disclosare,  the  consumer 
Is  not  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  information 
that  was  furnished  to  a  third  party,  trreapeo- 
tlve  of  whether  that  Inforaoatlon  resulted  In 
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adverse  action  against  him  (See.  eiB<a) ).  It 
is  inqxirtant  to  broaden  the  user's  dlsdosuie 
requirement  to  Include  the  name,  telephone 
number,'  and  street-  address  of  the  credit 
bureau,  as  Irell  as  the  spedfie  reason  for  the 
denial  of  credit.  lOerMfytng  the  fnfarmation 
reapontible  tat  the  adverse  action.  Currently, 
only  the  reporter  (name  and  address  of  the 
credit  bvtreau)  Is  dlsdosed. 

Second,  imposing  the  requirement  upon  a 
user  of  a  consumer  report  to  provide  a  copy 
of  the  report,  along  with  its  more  explanatory 
Sec.  616(a)  notification,  is  considered  neces- 
sary BO  that  the  consumer  wiU  be  armed  with 
the  exact  information  on  which  the  user 
bsaed  his  adverse  decision.  This  reqiiirement 
would  not  be  unduly  burdensome  to  a  user, 
whereas  it  might  be  if  aU  reporte  had  to  be 
furnished.  Irrespective  of  whether  the  user 
subsequcmtly  took  adverse  action.  In  the 
event  that  the  credit  bureau's  report  were 
oral,  which  happens  with  regularity,  an 
adequate  substitute  for  a  copy  of  the  report 
would  be  furnishing  a  brief  summarization 
of  the  user's  notation  of  the  information 
that  was  taken  over  the  telephone. 

Third,  the  notification  requirement  in  Sec. 
615(a)  appUes  to  a  denial  of  credit,  in- 
surance, or  employment,  but  is  entirely  in- 
applicable when  other  adverse  action  is 
taken,  such  as  refusal  to  rent  an  apartment, 
denial  of  a  license,  and  so  on.  Since  the  aim 
of  the  act  is  to  promote  accurate  reporting, 
any  adverse  action  should  trigger  the  user's 
disclosure.  w 

Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  expand  the  r«V 
qulrement  that  \isers  notify  consumers  on 
adverse  actlooi  taken  on  the  basis  of  third 
party  information  {ie..  from  a  source  other 
than  a  consunter  r^orting  agency),  since 
the  current  notification  requirement  appUes 
only  to  a  denial  ot  credit  (Sec.  6ie(b) ).  For 
exan^le,  when  Insurance  Is  denied  or  the 
cost  Increased  because  of  third  party  infor- 
mation (e.0.,  direct  inquiry  to  neighbors, 
employers,  eto.),  no  disclosure  of  any  kind 
is  required.  Moreover,  the  two-stage  Sec. 
616(b)  disclosure  must  be  eliminated.  It  Is 
time-consuming,  obscure,  and  unsatisfactory 
to  viser  and  consumer  alike. 

4.  scora  or  thx  yesA 

Application  of  the  protections  afforded  by 
the  FCRA  depends  entirely  upon  the  trig- 
gering term  "consumer  reporting  agency". 
That  is,  unless  the  "person"  collecting  or  re- 
pmtlng  information  comes  within  the  nar- 
row framework  of  that  definition,  the  in- 
formation furnished  by  that  person  cannot 
be  construed  as  a  "consumer  report"  and 
none  of  the  objectlvea  at  concomitant  bene- 
flte  of  the  Act  apply  (Sec.  803(f)). 

We  rsoooamend  amending  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act  to  include  within  the  defini- 
tion of  "consumer  reporting  agency"  the  Civ- 
il Service  Commiaalon  and  other  governmen- 
tal agencies  performing  similar  employment 
reporting  functions.  Thus,  such  agenoles 
.would  be  subject  to  the  some  restrictions 
placed  upon  others  who  provide  pre-eraplG7- 
mant  investlgatlMia  and  guarantee  the  earns 
sofsguards  to  subjecte  of  tbelr  reporte  as 
are  provided  to  thoee  on  whom  pre-employ- 
ment reports  are  prepared  in  tbe  private  aac- 
tor. 

Tbe  question  of  vrtMther  the  Olvfl  Bsiiloe 
Cranmlaslon  (hereinafter  somettmee  C80> 
and  other  Rovemment  agencies  which  pcw- 
pare  pre-employment  reporte  are  "consomer 
reporting  auenclee"  subject  to  tbe  FCRA 
aroee  In  the  Soring  of  1071  when  an  informal 
Intemretatlon  was  reouested.  A  request  for 
a  formal  interpretation  sublectlnir  the  C80 
to  the  provlBions  of  the  FCRA  came  in  De- 
cember 1971  from  private  oounnel  reprewtrt- 
Ing  a  government  employee  who  had  been 
refuBsd  aooees  to  his  ClvH  Servlee  employ- 
ment file. 

In  eariy  1973  we  made  Informal  responses 
to  the  parties  requesting  a  statement  of  our 
r~~. 
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:  4kat  tht  OBO  tiiwt  •  "mo- 

1(f)  «(  W»JCB»..4.XnK^ua  In- 
^uMWtMd  tn 

Tb*  riwiin^lnii  BWinnil  tbat  th«  Ud- 
«<  aaa^aOltiO.  *Muu|wtt»»  noniaraat 
kdA  *tlpra  partlw",  oonU  not  tcmoh- 
•lily  be  oaaitmwl  to  anity  to  cac  npcrttng 
MtlTlty  In  tb*  alMMiM  oC  any  lagldatlTs  his- 
tory to  tnrticiito  tbat  maOx  m  rasult  was  In- 
tondML  It  VMS  rwMMiaad  ttwt.  bad  Oongran 
IntModetf  to  faXSJaet  fMtnJ  Qoranunent 
— iTMrtaa  to  ab«n|>HMic»  wU}(i  tbe  rc&A.  it 
vookl  flist  iftT*  obtataMd  tMtlmony  and 
oCbar  infamiCUon  ooncwmlng  tba  probable 
efleeta  on  tb^agenctM  being  considered  tor 
ineliulon  in  Ske  Aflt'e  oovenge. 

Prior  to  tbi  propoead  f omal  Intaipreta- 
tloo**  eSMttvi  date,  onmiwnte  tiocglng  tbat 
It  be  wlttidravn  or  amended  to  lobjeet  tbe 
080  to  tbe  Uot  vac*  received  from  five 
aotovee:  Sena  or  William  Prazmin.  the  au- 
tbor  of  tbe  i  et:  the  Ckmaomer  Vsderatlon 
at  AuMvloa;  Oaotaxutn  Union:  American 
Poatal  Worlcii  i  DUob:  and  toe  Znstttnte  for 
Pablio  mtere  i  Bepteaentotion.  Georsetown 
UblTerBlty  Lv  '  Oentar.  In  addttlon  to  dlscae- 
Mng  etotator  eonstroetlon,  tbe  oommenta 
nadettiefolli  vtngeonteotloiia: 

1.  Ttaa  Inta  matlaii  ooueeted  and  dlaaemi- 
nated  to  oU|br  acendaa  by  the  OBO  Is 
enotly  tbe  aime  aa  tbat  aooght  to  be  lega- 
Medmtder  t|e  VOBA.  Aa  tbe  October  7  Zn- 
tirpcetatton  ttatee:  "In  tbe  coom  of  tta 
cperatlona.  tby  TUB.  Otrll  Serrloe  Commission 
data  eoooenilag  eumnt 
and  potential  toniejeee  of  tbe  VMeral  Gov- 
erxunent.  TtiWdata  may  fnolnae  commentary 
on  such  mattiR  ae  tbe  subject's  character. 
Seneral  reputitlmi.  pereonal  diaracterlstlca. 
or  mode  of  lyng.  and  tbe  information  U 
roattnely  traiynlttod  to  Tarlous  branches  of 
lbs  aatmraat^xt."  Hiiib.  tbe  rsaeons  for  reg- 
nlattng  GBO  ^oodnet  in  tbe  oAeetton  and 
^MwWwC  oC  dita  for  pre-employment  reports 
■»•  tbe  sam^  y  tbcae  which  led  to  the 
?•■■•••  0*  tm  (rORA.  Tbe  employee'B  need 
for  prtraoy  axB  |Micincy  is  the  earns  rsgard- 
Isaa  of  wtaetb^lua  employer  to  tbe  Vsderal 
Oovemment  of  a  prtrate  business. 

a.  If  tbe  A«t  le  not  amended  to  include 
the  CSO  tn  itt  eoversge.  potential  and  pres- 
ent VMeral  fatployeea  «111  be  denied  the 
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iteed  to  jiersons  employed 

»nt  in  tbe  private  sec- 

aS  DODmUItary  Vsderal  em- 

sntty  eatlmatod  at  3.7  to  3.8 

dumber  of  peraons  who  fall 

of  '»tential  esqidoyees'' 

tram  tbe  statistic  that  in 

tC90  processed  7Ji  mUUcm  ap- 


Oo^etmueiit  sbocdd  set  an 
far  tbe  jprtyato  sector, 
esempC  ftotu  ttie  con- 
upoB  otber  enqiloysrs. 

4.  Ibe  exeltiMoti  «f 'the  O80  to  laeonslBtent 
with  tbe  purwHta  of  tbe  Act.  one  of  wbldi 
VMtbe  protesitoD  of  oNlaeae  from  inveetiga- 
tloas  by  tbe  Mderal  Ooeerument.  Seetlcn 
6W  proMMts '  goxfmaental  aesncleii  ftnm 
obtaining  anylnfarraatton  (ezeept  name  and 
eddrssi)  tioat  consumer  reporting  agencies 
tor  "noopemdaslble"  ptspoaes,  including  latw 
enforeemcnt  liupoees.  However,  govemnlent 
egstuiss  rscelftB«  08C  reports.  wUdi  may 
iwlude  data  vbtalned  tnm  oonsumer  re- 
porting agenctas.  oan  make  whatever  use  of 
U  tbey  wish.  #lthoat  reetralnt. 

Tbe  legislate  history  and  anomaloiH  re- 
sults lead  oas  to  oooelude'  that  tbe  eadu- 
iStoa  of  the  C^  frem  the  FORA  may  have 
^•en  a  Congmsslanal  ofsnigbt.  Wlwt  few 
Bsfaeenoee  in  fie  leglelatlve  history  there  are 
to  the  prnMsy  are  Ineonduslve.  The  eselu- 
4oa  flf  the  OfvU  Service  OommiaMfln.  how- 
em.  to  iQoon^stoBt  with  the  beslo  purpoass 
of  tbe  Act.  On  tbe  one  hand,  we  kncm  of 
.no  drcumsAaufss  which  would  aMUEs  applica- 
tion of  tba  ASft  to  tte  C80  unduly  buiden- 


Ttaat  aooa  ineostvenlenoe  to  Vsdsral 
agenelsB  to  aooepitahle  to  Oongrsss  to  demon- 
strated by  tbe  inclusioti  of  Sectlao  808,  as 
Just  manttonsd,  despite  protesta  cf  otBolato 
of  govenunental  agendas  whoee  law  enftirce- 
ment  activities  would  be  hami>ered  by  tbat 
limitation  (see  Bearlnga,*  at  608-607  (letters 
from  Hugo  A.  Banta,  Acting  General  Ooun- 
sel  (rf  tbe  Treasury;  Rlohard  O.  Slelndienst, 
Deputy  Attorney  Oenetal;  and  Wlnton  M. 
Blovmt,  Postmaster  General ) ) .  On  the  other 
hand,  since  the  Und  of  reports  prepared  bg 
tbe  Civil  Service  Commission  do  not  differ 
materially  from  thoee  prepared  by  oonsumer 
reporting  agencies,  the  need  of  present  and 
poitentlal  Federal  employees  for  privacy  and 
aocutate  reporting  to  no  less,  and  the  number 
of  Indlvlduato  left  unprotected  to  huge. 

We  conclude  that.  In  the  absence  of  evl- 
denoe  that  oompllance  with  tbe  PCBA  would 
constltuto  a  crippling  burden  for  the  CSC, 
there  to  no  reason  to  maintain  the  defect  In 
the  Act  which  to  caused  by  Its  exclusion.  We 
therefore  recommend  tS»X  Congress  consider 
amending  the  Fair  Credit  B^wrtlng  Act  to 
Include  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
any  agencies  performlog  similar  functions 
within  the  deflnltlon  of  "consumer  reporting 
agency". 

a.  AOMIMXaTKAXZVX  DTVOXCKKXMT   OF  FCSA 

There  to  an  apparent  Inconsistency  between 
two  provisloos  of  the  Act  which  has  been 
seized  upon  by  some  consumer  reporting 
agencies  to  deny  FTC  investlgaton  aeoees  to 
their  flies.  Thto  to  typUled  by  the  matter  of 
FTC  V.  RetaU  Credit  Oo.  (Civil  AotKm  No. 
1508-72.  DJD.C,  decided  April  33,  1973),  an 
administrative  subpoena  enfozcement  action 
precipitated  by  BOC's  refusal  to  grant  access 
to  or  provide  copies  of  oonsumer  flies,  except 
within  the  framework  of  tbe  provisions  of 
Sec.  604.  Tbe  District  Court  held  tba>t  the 
Commission's  authority  under  FCBA  Sec.  621 
and  FTC  Act  Sec.  9  was  Inadequate  to  au- 
thorize FTC  access  to  consunaer  reports.  In 
view  of  the  proscrlptloa  in  Sec.  604  against 
furnishing  a  "oonsimier  report"  unless  tbrae 
to  a  court  order  (Sec.  604(1)),  or  written  in- 
structions from  each  ooEisumer  whose  file  to 
involved  (Sec.  604(2)  >.  The  Commission's 
request  for  an  order  granting  access  was 
treated  as  a  request  for  a  "court  order"  pur- 
suant to  Section  604,  which  was  granted  sub- 
ject to  certain  notice  procedures. 

While  the  Commission  maintjitna  tioiX  Sec. 
681  does  supersede  or  at  least  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  Sec.  604,  and  is  appealing  the 
Retta  Credit  decision,  the  Act  should  be 
olarifled  to  permit  the  orderly  procees  of 
admlnlsteative  enforcement. 

e.  czvn.  KNToaczscxMT  or  icba 

The  civil  liability  sections  of  the  FCRA 
.(Sec.  606(c),  Sec.  610(0),  Sec.  616,  and  Sec. 
817)  do  not  appear  to  be  effective  to  deter 
nonc<nnpIlanoe.  The  chances  of  recovery  of 
damages  under  the  Act  are  siiSlclently  re- 
mote, and  tbe  anK>unt  of  recovery  so  In- 
aignlfleant  that  private  legal  redress  to  vlr- 
toany  nonextotent  (see  MUier  v.  Credit  Bu- 
reau of  Woihinffton.  D.O..  where  plaintiff  was 
▼indicated  on  the  facts  but  recovered  no 
damagee;  Civil  Action  Wo.  8C-J29451-71.  D.C. 
SupMtor  Ct.  decided  June  22,  1972).  Except 
when  plaintiff  is  a  law^r,  as  was  the  x»8e 
to  JTiUer,  it  Is  unlikely  that  a  disinterested 
attorney  woxdd  take  a*  FCRA  eaae  as  the 
statttto  to  presently  oonstttuted.  To  our 
knowledge,  not  one  dollar  of  damages  has 
ever  been  Judicially  awarded  to  a  plaintiff 
in  a  dvli  suit  brought*  under  the  FCRA. 

Whlto  the  awarding  of  liquidated  damagee 
in  civil  stilts  seeking  redress  for  violations  of 
consumer  protection  statutes  is  considered 
harsh  by  some,  the  residtant  degree  of  com- 
pliance to  ooeasurably  enhanced  when  anch 


•Hearinfps  on  Fair  Cradit  Beporting  Before 
th«  gaboomm.  on  Cfontumer  A  fain  of  the 
House  Comm.  on  Banking  end  Ovrrtney,  01st 
Cong.,  ad  Sees..  (1870) .  ^ 


to  avaUabla.  Via  obvioua  »»«'««pit 
to  tbe  Otutb  to  londing  Act.  when  the 
mtBlranm  glOO  oivR  llabAlty  tor  nan-oampii- 
ance  lias  reeulted  in  a  Ug^  degraa  of  eom* 
pUa&oa  (sea  FTO  Natloilal  Swiwy  of  Ituth 
in  T lending  Onmpllano.  pafalidMd  April 
1971)  and  a  sulistantlal  amount  of  private 
civil  activity  (in  addlttoti  to  over  75  private 
actions  enumeratod  In  8enatar  Idagnuaon's 
recently  published  surv^r  dealing  with  cla« 
actions,  the  scope  of  civU  Ttuth  to  T.««.Hi,^g 
lltigatloa  to  by  now  frtmmnn  knowledge 
among  the  private  liar) .  A  similar  ^>proach 
to  deemed  sesenttol  to  Ipaure  a  corraepond- 
tngly  hlgb  degree  of  c«mplianoe  with  the 
FCRA.  The  recommended  $100  mtrnmiiTifi  ji^ 
covery  for  negligent  no<i«compttonee  would 
be  limited  to  Individual  as  iHnHngiiWhyt 
from  class  actions. 

OTRBB  oomnlBATioira 

Finally,  the  Commto8ton  has  considered 
two  additional  problem  areaa  under  FCRA 
that  have  been  the  subject  of  much  debate, 
and  some  proposed  legUlatlon.  In  both  in- 
stances, an  attempt  was  made  to  balance 
the  cost  and  adverse  Impfust  on  affected  busl- 
neeses  against  the  benisAte  to  be  derived 
by  consumers.  In  each  area,  the  consumer- 
oriented  goel  will  be  accomplished  Indirectly, 
by  Inoorpontion  of  the  other  above-discussed 
propoeals,  without  impoiring  major  burdens 
upon  the  consumer  reporting  industry. 

Flnt,  since  most  consrjmen  are  completely 
unlnfonned  on  tbe  subject  of  consumer  re- 
porting (ije.,  what  to  a  "credit  bureau",  wliat 
are  Its  functions  and  purposes,  what  kind 
of  information  to  on  file,  eto.),  some  critics 
of  FORA  have  argued  that  It  to  eesentlal 
that  tbe  consumer  be  notified  by  each  oaa- 
snmer  reporting  agency,  at  tome  atuge  H 
the  collecting  and/or  reporting  prooeai. 
about  tlie  ezistenee  of  a  file  maintained  on 
the  consumer.  Currently,  of  course,  then  la 
no  provision  for  such  nbtlflcation. 

Before  enactment  of  TC^tA  there  was  con- 
slderebto  debate  about  an  original  prcposal 
to  require  consumer  re|iarting  agencies  to 
notify  oonsumen  about  the  eztotence  of  a 
file  on  them.  The  pracUoal  problems  ot 
notifying  all  consumen  vdK>  ai«  the  sub- 
ject of  an  existing  file  are  very  real,  ne 
postage  and  related  costs  for  such  notifica- 
tion by  a  large  biueau  such  as  the  one  In 
Metropolitan  Washington.  D.C.  could  amount 
to  well  over  8300,(X)0. 

Further,  thousands  of  oonsumera  who  an 
so  notified  are  likely  to  ba  unneoesssrlly  con- 
cerned and  seek  dtocloeute  of  what  to  in  their 
file.  Since  we  are  not  recitmmendlng  deletion 
of  the  current  right  td  Ctuurge  a  nominal 
amount  for  consiimr  refiorting  agency  dis- 
closure when  it  to  not  pirompted  by  adveiae 
action  taken  on  the  bssto  of  a  consumer 
report  (qiedfled  In  Sec.  612),  the  unneces- 
sary inconvenience  and  oost  to  the  consumer 
(meet  large  metropolitan  biueaus  charge  at 
least  a  $4.00  fee)  are  alad  facton  which  mili- 
tate against  adding  an  8croea-tbe-boaitf  no* 
tlce  requirement.  Tbe  other  amendments 
which  are  propoeed,  If  adopted,  are  designed 
to  Insure  the  decree'  of  Oomplianoe  and  fun 
disclosora  tbat  should  more  than  cwnpen- 
sate  for  absence  of  a  bload  notice  requirs- 
ment. 

The  eeoond  problem  erea  to  tbe  issue  of 
relevancy  to  cnnwimer  reporting,  partieatoity 
in  tovestlgative  ocBBum^  reporUng. 

It  to  argued  tliat  tovastlgative  consumer 
reporte  often  oontato  irrelevant  tofocmatlan 
that  has  no  place  In  a  Isglttmate  consumer 
report.  White  we  share  the  oonsumen'  con- 
oun  alxjut  tbbe  eoope  wul  content  of  eone 
tovestlgatlTa  reporte,  we  an  oonvtoeed  tbat 
imposing  the  limitation  of  collecting  ''relev- 
ant"  Information  to  neither  feaalbto  nor  wf 
proprtate.  What  to  irrdlevant  to  an  aoto 
insurer  may  be  relevant;  to  a  life  insurer  or 
employer.  Wbat  to  reieviant  to  one  lifb  in- 
surer (e.g.  morato)  may  be  ^relevant  to  an- 
other. The  propoeed  trheiig—  tbat  would  !•- 
quire  obtalnlnc  an  egprees   antbortoatloa. 
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■ad  receipt  of  a  copy  oS  the  rep(nt  from  both 
user  and  nportur,  plus  re<iulring  dtodoeore 
of  investigative  source*  (note  revised  Sec. 
aO0(a)  (2) )  should  provide  ample  protection 
to  oonsomera  in  the  area  of  tovastlgative  re- 
porting. These  changes  should  alao  consti- 
tute a  bullt-to  deterrent  to  oolleottng  and 
reporting  clearly  tmtovant  infonnatlon. 

In  cloatog,  an  analogy  may  be  lllumlnat- 
log.  Possibly  becauM  of  the  sucosss  realiaed 
In  enforctog  compliance  with  the  Truth  to 
landing  Act,  the  problems  Incident  to  ad- 
ministering the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act 
^>pear  to  be  particularly  prc«nlnent.  Tbe 
former  Is  a  relevatlvely  clear,  effective  law, 
implemented  by  equally  cogent,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  effective  regiilattons.  It  was  de- 
■Igned  to  achtove  baslcaUy  one  puipoee — ^to 
Insure  that  all  credltore  disclose  the  cost  of 
consumer  credit  In  a  uniform  and  meaning- 
ful way  so  that  consumen  can  readily  com- 
pare the  cost  of  credit.  In  addition  to  reach- 
tag  all  types  of  consunter  crediton  and  all 
forms  of  consumer  credit,  Ite  provisions  for 
multiple  llabUlty  (civil,  criminal  and  admto- 
Istrative)  are  effectively  designed  to  insure 
compliance.  The  FCRA  to  clearly  dtotlngulsh- 
sbto  on  each  of  those  grounds.  It  has  become 
•pparent  to  us  that  until  the  FCBA  to 
strengthened  from  the  standpotote  ct  cov- 
erage, clarity  and  liability.  Ite  enforcement 
tQI  remain  difficult  and  unsatisfactory,  and 
Ito  goato  largely  unfulfUled. 

Thank  you  toe  the  opportunity  to  present 
the  Commission's  views  on  the  Fair  Credit 
Deporting  Act. 
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HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OF   WASBSrOTOH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRBSKNTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  AprH  3.  1974 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  to  you  a  forward-looking 
speech  given  by  Mr.  Thornton  F.  Brad- 
sbaw,  president  of  the  Atlantic  Richfield 
(>>.,  at  a  dinner  held  by  the  CaUfomia 
Institute  of  Techoology  on  January  14. 
1974.  The  speech  foUows: 

TBI  Thxhob  WBich  VMS  Cam  Do 

(By  Thornton  F.  Bradshaw,  president, 

Atlantic  Rlchflield  Oo.) 

For  moat  Americans,  I  would  gnsss.  the 
energy  crlsto  appeared  at  first  to  be  Just  one 
mere  of  those  rdatively  minor  but  nonethe- 
less deeply  annoying  pereonal  triato  that 
aeem  to  be  charactartotlc  of  our  time.  Lining 
up  for  gaaoUne,  watching  the  TV  pietore 
dirlnk  during  a  brownout,  reading  some- 
thing to  the  paper  about  still  another  tttili- 
tlss  rate  hike — ^when  wen  tbey  going  to  solve 
tbese  problems  and  get  things  back  to 
aormal? 

But  gradually  the  annoyance  began  to 
btond  toto  an  emerging  reality  that  was 
neither  small  nor  temporary.  Something  to- 
deed  bad  gone  very  wrong.  Oar  eoonomic- 
soelal  game  plan — to  esasnoe  produelng  more 
of  everything  toto  the  indeOnito  future- 
was  clearly  out  of  whack.  T1m»  frantto  rate  of 
material  growth  that  we  bad  oome  to  con- 
sider normal  was  not  only  expoeed  as  any- 
thing but  normal  bnt  also  clearly  not  sus- 
talnabto.  In  other  words,  the  throw-away 
■octoty  expired  of  sheer  overindulgence — 
AJ>.  1973. 

Thus  we  have  entered,  meetly  tinawane 
and  surely  unprepared,  tbe  new  era  of  scar- 
city. And  the  qnestioo  that  facee  all  of  us 
tenlght,  partlcalaily  tbose  of  us  to  tbe  uni- 
versity world,  to  wliat  our  reapoose  to  thto 
diaUenge  wlU  be— because  it  to  certainly  the 
moet  profound  challenge  our  generation  and 
ttie  next  will  be  called  vpaa  to  deal  wttb. 
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The  purely  physical  side  of  toe  proMem  to 
nab  dllBcult  to  perceive,  thoogh  It  wasnt 
widely  understood  untu  the  Arab  oU  eos^ 
bargo— our  eccmomto  Fearl  Harbor — ooemred 
to  October.  With  or  without  tbe  embargo, 
however,  and  Wtaather  or  not  you  buy  tba 
oU-company-consplracy  theory,  the  United 
States  to  emphatleaUy  short  of  petroleiun 
and  all  other  uaeabte  forms  of  energy. 

Knergy  to  tbe  cause  oelebre  of  toe  mcment, 
of  course,  and  the  Issue  that  has  earned  me 
and  my  coUeagnee  to  the  todustry  a  numlMr 
of  hard  looks  and  harder  words.  I  am  afraid 
we  are  gotog  to  have  to  get  used  to  tbat  be- 
cause the  energy  probtom  to  gotog  to  be  wito 
ua  f  or  a  long,  long  time— even  if  the  Anba 
have  a.  change  of  heart  tomorrow  and  start 
pinnping  all  out.  I  wont  get  toto  toe  reaaona 
for  saytog  that.  If  you  read  anything  more 
current-evente-orlented  than  the  National 
Philatelic  Revtow  you  know  the  siecifies  of 
the  energy  debate  as  well  as  I  doiCt'B  a  weU- 
covered  stc«y. 

But  energy  to  only  one  item  on  our  van- 
ishing commodities  list.  We  seem  tt/^M  run- 
ning out  of  practically  everything.  Food  to 
scarce  and  expensive.  Arable  land  to  losr.  And 
we're  apparently  heading  for  a  hos^  of  rew 
material  scareiUes  including  baoxtte,  oopper. 
lead.  Etoc,  manganeae,  magnnslnm.  and  iron, 
ore.  The  sttoatlon  to  producing  a  hoarding 
psychology.  Johnny  Carson  .talked  about  the 
paper  shortage  on  hto  show  recently  and  the 
Safeway  stores  to  the  Baltimore-Washington 
area  reported  toat  they  were  deaned  out  d 
every  piece  of  pi^Mr  down  to  the  laat  napkto 
toe  next  day. 

But  amid  sU  shoMagee,  tbe  cristo  of  scar- 
city to  certato  to  generate  at  least  one  sur- 
plus. I  am  speaking  of  prophets,  and  not 
toe  financial  ktod,  toough  to  oertato  eaeee 
that  may  happen  too.  I  refer  to  the  emer- 
gence ot  men  and  women  who^  to  tba  words 
of  toe  poet  Archibald  IfacLeiab.  an  "familiar 
wito  toe  shape  of  the  future  and  willtog  to 
share  their  familiarity  wito  otben." 

The  trouble  is,  toey  usually  are  pr^beta 
of  doom.  MacTiHlsh  waa  talking  at  a  iml- 
verslty  commencement  to  1941  and  hto  con- 
cern was  wito  toose  who  beltoved  toat  toe 
tide  of  Naaism  that  had  engulfed  Europe 
was  an  Irreetotlble  movement  of  btotwy  that 
could  not  be  usefully  oppoeed.  "Such  proph- 
ecies." MacLetoh  said,  "are  prophecies  of  de- 
feat, prophecies  of  negation,  propheelee  not 
erf  the  things  which  men  '■an  do  but  of  the 
things  vrtxich  men  of    .^c  do," 

I  think  we  ms^  ta».- .  enoourag«nent  flraa 
the  fact  that  tooee  parttcolar  gloom  theortote 
were  wrong.  In  fact,  tons  far  at  least,  the 
prophete  of  doom  have  always  been  wrong. 
And  some  of  toem,  most  perhaps,  have  been 
quite  sincere.  Robert  ICaltous,  for  example, 
toe  Knglish  economtot  and  demographer, 
predicted  an  unpleasant  end  to  tb*  species 
in  an  essay  published  to  1798.  Stoce  popula- 
tion must  always  Increase  fastw  than  pro- 
duction. Maltous  reasoned,  people  would  al- 
ways exist  on  the  edge  of  starvation.  While 
all  the  resulto  arent  to,  it  does  seem  dear 
toat  Maltous  was  wrong  because  he  failed 
to  foreaee  tbe  new  and  more  productive 
metoods  of  sgrlculture  that  men  would  in- 
vent. 

Much  more  recently  tbe  Club  ot  Rome 
made  Ite  well-known  Judgment  tbat  toe 
world  had  reached  tbe  llmte  of  growto  be- 
cause each  potential  road  to  expansion  was 
to  some  way  effectively  barred,  either  t>j  a 
shortage  of  raw  material,  environmental 
probtoms.  <»r  some  other  factor.  I  believe  that 
toe  Club  of  Rune's  theory  will  turn  out  to 
be  as  erroneous  as  toe  Maltousian  toeory 
because  it.  too.  Ignores  toe  great  x-factor — 
mankind's  remarkabto  ability  to  cope  wito 
hto  condition. 

The  historian  Barbara  TuOhman  has  thto 
to  say  about  the  human  factor:  "As  our 
century  entera  toto  ito  ftoal  quarter  I  am 
not  persuaded  deepite  the  slgna  that  the 
end   to  necessarily  docun.  The  dootnsayen 
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work  by  extn^iMlatlon.  The^  take  a  trend 
and  extend  it,  forgetting  Stat  the  doom 
factor  eoooer  or  later  genstatee  a  oopmg 
meehantonL  ' 

I  have  a  rule  for  toto  sltnatton,  too.  which 
to  absolute.  Tou  cannot  sstrapolato  any 
series  to  which  the  bumaa  elwstent  totrudee. 
History — that  is.  tbe  human  narrative — never 
foUows  and  will  always  fool  the  sctontlfle 
curve.'* 

WeU,  I  don't  know  how  the  crtsto  of  scar- 
city to  going  to  resolve  itself  but,  relylhg  on 
toe  Tuchman  theory,  I  do  beUere  that  toere 
are  many  toings  which  men— «nd  women — 
can  do,  indeed  must  do,  to  convert  what  could 
very  w«U  be  an  Impending  disaster  toto  an 
oppcM-tunlty  of  a  very  real  ktod.  But  to  do 
toto  we  must  not  only  sxamine  the  economic 
and  social  implicattons  of  slK^tage.  but  the 
moral  implications  as  well.  We  m\ist  not  only 
plan  to  Uve  wito  less  than  we  have  had, 
but  we  must  also  closely  eaamtoe  toe  as- 
sumptions underlying  our  living  patterns.  In 
toe  process  we  may  discover,  or  perhaps 
rediscover,  a  philosophy  of  life  toat  we  had 
lost  amid  the  discarded  wrapptogs  of  the 
throw-away  society. 

It  to  quite  clear  tbat  an  era  of  energy 
and  raw  material  shortage  wHl  change  toe 
present  status  of  nations — ^toe  hsvee,  toe 
have-nots,  and  toe  disposseased — and  wUl 
change  ways  of  life  wltoto  those  nations. 

In  a  world  cf  energy  shortages  and  raw 
mat^lato  shortages  ths  highly  developed, 
highly  toterdependent  soctoties  ctoarly  have 
tbe  most  to  loae.  The  United  States  to 
entering  toto  a  period  of  eocnomic  patise  due 
to  the  energy  cutback.  We  dent  know  bow 
severe  tt  will  be. 

We  are  riaort  somewhere  between  2.5  mil- 
lion and  3.0  mlUlcm  barreto  of  oil  a  day 
and  the  Impact  of  toat  shortage  will  trans- 
late inevitably  toto  pereonal  Inconventonoe 
and  to  some  casee  real  hardship.  And  yet 
given  time,  given  a  whole-tkearted  adoption 
of  tbe  conwrvatlon  ethle,  given  a  govenunent 
energy  p<^cy  transcending  to  totelllgenoa 
and  flexibility  anything  we  have  Iiad  to  toe 
past,  and  given  a  vigorous  energy  todustry, 
we  can  cope.  We  can  make  tt  through  the 
next  three  to  four  decades  by  developing  fully 
and  ustog  carefully  the  foeatt  fuel  depoatts 
that  exist  wtthto  our  borders.  And  when  tbey 
are  gone,  perhaps  to  40  yean,^  so,  we  hope 
tbat  we  will  then  t>e  ready  lb  turn  to  the 
easentially  toe^iaustlble  rse^iaroes  of  sotor 
and  nuctoar  power. 

Europe  and  Japan  are  far  i^ore  vulnerabto 
to  toe  oU  weapon  as  theto  recent  laehavlcr 
toward  toe  Arab  nattona — ^wtto  toe  conspic- 
uous exception  of  toe  Netherkuids — has  em- 
phasised. The  United  States  keeds  Arab  oil 
to  sustato  a  reaaonabto  rate  owrowtb  during 
toe  next  decade  or  so,  or  uatft  our  alternate 
souroee  of  energy,  such  as 
sands  and  liquefied  and  gasified  coal  can 
tiegto  to  power  our  can  and  Itebt  our  houses 
and  drive  o\ir  factorlee.  Bw  Burope  and 
Japan  have  no  altMnate  eneivy  sourees.  For 
toem  it  to  Arab  oil  or  ebuMnic  paralysto. 

And  so  toe  first  large  l«i|fioatton  of  tbe 
crlsto  of  scarcity  to  an  Inevlta^  realignment 
of   traditional   have  and   baVe-not   natlooa 
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and  a  redefinition  of  their 
Tbe  U£.   with  sU  percent 
popiilation  wlU  no  l<»iger 
to  use  36  percent  of  .toe 

We  may  find  aomethtog  of 
one  wito  rich  ooB^>ensatlona 
use  ot  energy  can  produce 
reasonable  rate  of  growto  i 
our  economic  strsagtb  bift 
greater  degree  of  attenticm  to  toe  human 
factor.  If  uninhibited  groi#tb  means  a  Los 
Angelee  that  to  twice  as  big  and  twice  aa 
crowded  and  twice  as  poUnted  as  it  to  now. 
than  I  dont  want  any  part  of  it  or  of  any 
otoer  motoriaed  megalopolto  .of  toe  future. 

But  other  industrialiaed  soctoties  vrtn  hava 
more  severe  adjustmente  to  zqake  to  thto  ap- 
proaching realignment  of  the  bavea  and  taave- 


aota  Z  do  afOC  «p«et  tlM  •dtanewl  oktlona 
aC  W«atam  9ilRV*to  b*  awMmlr  iwliMMl  to 
»  porarty^fltcMm  impotmir^.  Sneb  »  teto  Is 
nnthlnkabl*.  Bat  Rsdo*.  Oaniumy,  Italy  «nd 
of  liiniMirM  wall  u  J»|mui.  murt 
[tai  to  Midi—  tho  problanM 
oC  MBpIoyaHKt,  tmuiwcttttloii,  lolvara.  UMt 
■o  tsrtli  te  «i9«  MaMtaat  wttti  m  iwliioad 
l*f«l  oC  iMktaKlal  pRMpart^  tIb-a-vIb  Om  rest 
of  tiM  world.  "Bm  only  indtwtrtaUaad  naUnnfi 
thai  Z  oiA  tMolE  of  whldi  wfll  vrold  ttw  af - 
foeta  «<  tWa  ktul  of  ooouamic  taaHgnmant 
ai»  tka  irjBjBJL  and  Canada  beeaaa*  of  tha 
balanoa  ttiat  iKlata  In  tlioaa  •tti^-*—**  batwaan 
Indoatrlal  oapaaltr  wul  <*w  matarlal  sfsU- 
atXUCy.  But  tba  laat  of  taia  IndnBtMaUBBd  na- 
tion*—tka  TJB.  iTUiiwIatt— miMt  plan  waya 
la  wlUoh  to  pvoTlda  a  quid  pro  quo  to  ttia 
ooo&trlM  wMah  taaaa  lav  nuitvlala  to  az- 
port.  U  Britain  vaata  AiBb  oU.  tor  atampla, 
aba  muat  gtw  l&  rotam  not  a  onrranoy  whleb 
la  aaaUy  dabaaad  but  a  aarrloa  of  aosna  kind, 
probably  tafihwiloglcal  aaalitaiii  ii. 

If  aba  wanti  eoppar  tram  Zambia,  aba 
muat  be  propand  to  do  tba  aame.  aeotaly 
oooadbua  tbat  tba  assbanga  la  no  longar  ba- 
laaaii  a  saparlor  and  an  ln£arlar  enltora  bat 
ba»waan  two  taoraarta^y  aqnal  partloa  bar- 
galBlnc  wltb  eaab  other  In  tba  world  markat- 
plaea  on  avaa  tanna  and  against  a  baek- 
gnwiTMl  of  miiliial  raapaet. 

lialniatBlac  aa  aoonoanln  balanfia  batwaan 
ommimlng  and  prodoelnc  natloD*  will  ob- 
nooaly  raqulra  cooaldarabla  rastralnt  on  tha 
part  of  tha  iiiaiamaaia  and  parttaolazty  on 
tba  part  of  tba  UUtad  Stotaa.  Wbatavar  bal- 
loona  may  baTa  baaai  floatad  to  tba  contzary. 
tba  bard  Ibot  Is  tbat  tbara  la  no  oonoetrabla 
way  oibar  than  a  fUU-aoale  rtaiaaaHiai  tor 
tbla  oooniry  to  acblera  anargy  Indapfladanoe 
by  1960.  Bvan  it  wa  are  abla  to  l^aat  oar 
growtb  to  an  anaoat  avaraga  of  tJi  peraant 
lastaad  of  tha  4.A  paroant  of  reoant  yaara,  wa 
eaa  aaqMCt  to  «o  Uttia  mora  tbaa  dightly  da- 
praaa  tba  ilatng  ear**  of  demand  and  tbara- 
by  laaaen  to  aoma  dagiaa  tlM  amount  of  oil 
wa  wm  have  to  liapcrt  ftam  tba  Mkldla 

Vbmny.  tha  taduatrtaUaad  aatlm 
diaaga  tha  thxraa  af  acilanca  la  aadar  to^ 
Iteat.  pimfcle  naw  anargy  and  raw  ourtarlal 
toraas  aad,  aaeood  to  prorrlde  tba  baata  tor  the 
B*«r  Ufcstyla.  Ifoeh  «f  tha  hordan  far  thto 
*trt  win  niniaaaiUy  ftOl  on  eaatera  of  ra- 
aaarch  snoli  aa  oa«aoh.  I  win  baae  more  to 
aay  about  that  davalapmant  la  a  moaaent. 

In  underdevatopad  aountnaa  that  aaa  neb 
la  raw  matarlala— primarily  la  iha  Iflddla 
■Mt  ana  tn  Africa,  thomgh  to  a  dagroa  in 
Hm  War  Baat  aad  Booth  Amarlca  other 
problaats  ata  baglnalng  to  aurfaea  la  tba  ra- 
aMgnmant  putam.  One  of  them,  not  aur- 
pitBlngly,  la  monay.  Thay  Utsrany  have  too 
much  of  It,  at  least  tn  tarma  of  their  own 
lataraal  larastBaat  aaada.  Wa  hare  daral- 
opadflguraaaliaaliig  that  If  tha  Arab  naUtona 
paoduea  oU  aoaotdlag  to  oar  projected  i«- 
qHlmmanta.  by  19TC  iau  yaara  banoa— 4hey 
wm  bat*  hvattq»  a  floatbiB  balanoa  or  about 
tlM  bnOoa.  Br  ino.  agata  aaaiiiiilim  that 
ttey  piodne*  aB  tha  pato«lanm  wa  aak.  mon- 
I  hi  Arab  haadi  wm  amonatto 


on 


- o^>ttaI  la  such 

IneradlMa  votana  %etid  wreak  bavoe  la  tba 

e«  tba  weifd^  moaatary  aystems.  wa 

EXfaa  wa  eaa  to  ttaiftt 

_  -      rellaaaa  on  Arab  ofl 

-, —  • aaeurtty  thitata  that  wa  are  only 

too  awavt  at.  tout  sihateiai  Itanltatfania  we 
Attempt  to  Impoaa.  tha  Aiaba  wlB  be  aeU- 
lagUB  oil  taa  alot  «f  It  far  yaara  to  eoaia. 
though  prebaUy  hoik  Bfrlba  amouat  wa  would 
IBW. 

Thar  wB  alsot*  mmag  it  to  Buiopa  aad 
9tpkn  aood^aivlflpMf  nstloas  that  caa  af- 
ftord  It.  An4  80  tha  qnesttoh  artaea  a«  to  how 
oouatrlas  such  as  Saudi  A^ahfs  win  Baadle 
thalr  Q0V  alMgnoa.  And'tta  poUttoa  power 
thAt  cornw  whh  It. 

.  tWa  tba  tkw  matatlala  xkp.  cdaiitrlaa  aiaka 
tba  aame  mlatakea  wa  baVe  made,  tailing 
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lato  the  "BkoiB  Is  batter^  trvpl  Or  wlU  they 
Bwfca  more  laaponslMe  aad  more  livable  da- 
oMocSk  particularly  with  regard  to  the  needs 
of  tbalr  third  world  nalghbotaf  Tba  tetflng 
la  gtowlag,  even  within  the  Middle  Bast  It- 
self, that  the  oll-rlch  oouatrlee  should  be 
aHag  their  wealth  to  provide  development 
capital  for  oountrlea  suah  as  Bgypt.  Syria. 
Jordan,  and  so  ferth  rattaar  than  giving  them 
■iiMiiMHia  of  war.  An  Arab  Manthall  Flan — par- 
have  a  Falaal  Plan — ^woidd  alphaa  off  funds 
which  oould  not  be  pro&taUy  tnveated  In 
the  Industrlallaed  natlms  anyway  and  could 
take  over  soma  of  tha  aid  to  developing 
oouatdee  whlcft  the  Indastnallaed  nations, 
burdened  by  ever  higher  energy  costs,  oould 
no  longar  Shoulder. 

Zndead  It  la  the  third  world,  where  the 
deprived  scratch  out  marginal  azlBtencea  la 
plaoaa  such  as  India,  Sbutheast  Asia,  and 
Oentral  Amwlca,  that  U  meet  gravely  men- 
aced Iqr  tba  crisis  of  scarcity.  Vor  the  third 
world  the  problem  QU|y  be  very  simply 
stated:  In  a  developing  shortage  of  materials 
and  a  developing  soardty  of  energy  reeouroea, 
how  can  poor  nations  avoid  loBlng  all  hope 
for  further  advancemantV 

With  tba  International  market  pressuring 
the  price  of  fuel  ever  hlgber,  how  can  nations 
with  natthar  reeources  nor  industrial  capacity 
(Ataln  energy  sufflelent  far  their  basic  needs? 
These  ooiuitrles  have  no  leverage  tp  exert,  no 
bargaining  pressures  to  apply.  They  can  only 
hope  that  the  balance  of  humanity  will 
respond  to  their  oondltlon  and  act  taetti- 
rlghtly  to  lamedy  It. 

There  you  have  the  t|lple  Implication  of 
tha  orlsla  <rf  ecarclty — miluatrlalized  nations 
abruptly  and  permanently  losing  the'  base  of 
their  proq>erlty,  cheap  r«w  material  Imports, 
while  sbnultanaously  having  to  cut  back 
groasly  wasteful  lifestyles:  emerging  raw  ma- 
terial rich  nations  swamped  by  an  embarrass- 
mant  of  riches  and  po^wr;  third  world  na- 
tions threatened  with  the  posslbUlty  of  being 
priced  out  of  the  small  percentage  of  the 
world  Burket  they  are  now  able  to  control. 

But,  as  we  have  been  frequently  reminded 
In  recent  days,  the  Chinese  character  for  the 
word  "crisis"  is  made  up  of  two  othwe— one 
"M»«"«"e  danger,  tha  other  meaning  oppor- 
tunity. The  crisis  of  scarolty  thus  preeents  an 
opportunity  as  well  as  a  danger  to  all  of  us. 
For  those  of  us  In  the  Ixtdustrlallzed  nations 
it  can  mean  the  development  of  a  llfaatyla 
more  In  tune  with  nature  and  with  our  basic 
needs  as  humans.  If  theVuel  Shortage  means 
we  cant  go  back  to  natare  In  a  $16,000  rec- 
reational vehicle  because  It  only  gets  five 
miles  a  gallon,  we  still  oan  go  back  on  foot, 
and  undoubtedly  find  It  more  recreational  In 
the  bargain. 

If  the  crlBlB  forces  us  to  pay  more  attention 
to  our  basic  needs — needs  such  as  clean  ah* 
and  water,  reasonable  material  affluence,  and 
an  end  to  the  throw-away  society — then  It 
win  have  proved  to  be  an  opportiinlty  Indeed. 

It  the  crisis  enables  the  raw  materials  pro- 
ducing countries  to  develop  their  full 
strengths  and  potential  without  aping  the 
mistakes  of  the  industrialized  nations.  It 
surely  will  help  to  correct  the  chronic  ma- 
terial and  political  Imbalance  which  Is  per- 
haps the  single  greatest  threat  to  peaceful 
coexistence  of  the  human  family.  Indeed,  If 
the  crisis  awakens  men  to  a  fuller  realization 
of  their  fundamental  Interdependence,  then 
it  can  mean  a  renewal  of  hope  for  the  third 
world  pooples.  Selflshnees  and  overlndulgenca 
having  failed,  we  can  perhaps  turn  to  the 
taA.  of  fashioning  a  more  Just  distribution  of 
tha  world's  goods. 

In  fact,  I  strongly  believe  that  while  tha 
adjustments  we  face  win  be  far  from  sls^>ly 
decided  or  easily  made,  the  shortages  of 
energy  and  materials  are  In  the  final  analysis 
more  opportunity  than  danger — particularly 
for  private  Institutions  of  higher  education 
such  as  Caltech.  The  greatest  raw  material 
the  world  pooceaaes  is  human  talent.  And  the 
greatest  hope  we  have  |or  the  creation  of  a 
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batter  world  Is  the  profltabls  use  of  that 
talant— 4ihrough  Indlvldu^  and  through  hu- 
man institutions. 

Caltech  is  one  of  the  toatltutloos  that  has 
done  great  service  la  tha  past.  With  the 
proper  levti  of  stxpport  and  continued  en- 
couragement, tbat  reoonl  of  service  will 
prove,  I  am  sure,  only  a  prologue  to  far  great- 
er oontrlbutlons  to  the  adantlflc,  aoclal,  and 
moral  orders.  I  will  always  be  grateful  that  I 
was  here  to  share  tn  the  Initiation  of  a  new 
era  of  growth  not  only  for  Caltech  but  for  tba 
broad  cause  of  biuian  paogress  In  which  It 
serves. 


IN  OPPOSITION  TO  ADDITIONAL 
MnjTARY  AID  FOR  SOUTH  VJBT- 
NAM 


T 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  At>rU  3.  1974 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  76  of  my  collea«ue8  and  I  ad- 
vised the  House  membership  of  our  op- 
position to  raising  the  |I.126  billion  ceil- 
ing which  Congress  hsA  placed  on  mili- 
tary aid  to  South  Vietnam  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  The  Department  of  Defense  now 
wants  to  augment  that  celling  by  $474 
million,  a  42-percent  increase. 

Innumerable  orguilxatlons  through- 
out the  coimtry  have  written  of  their  sajh 
port  for  our  efforts  to  defeat  DOD's  re- 
quest. For  the  Informaition  of  all  Mem- 
bers, I  am  Inserting  several  of  these  com- 
munications In  light  ot  the  upcoming  de- 
bate on  the  issue: 

Lawtxss    Comcrrm    on    Ambi- 

CAir    POUCT    TOWAKM    VXRItAM, 

Nev>  York, NT. 

^ATKurnKT  OM  Am  to  South  VnmtAM 

<;ongrees  Is  presently  ^nslderlng  an  Ad- 
mlnistratkMi  request  that  the  oeUlng  for 
tha  present  fiscal  year,  which  began  last  July 
1,  be  raised  from  $1.26  btllton  (approved  by 
Ck)ngress  late  last  year)  to  $1.6  biUkm.  The 
arrogance  of  this  request  for  an  additional 
$474  million  In  supplemental  military  aid 
for  South  Vietnam  is  particularly  startling 
because  It  corresponds  attnoat  exactly  to  tba 
amount  of  money  Congress  cut  during  the 
regular  appropriation  pr^oeaaed  last  faU. 

'  The  Department  of  Deflense  witnesses  have 
told  Congiesa  that  unless  a  quick  $474  mil- 
lion Is  sent  off  to  Salgoc,  Thleu's  military 
operations  would  have  \o  be  sharply  cur* 
tailed.  And  for  the  coining  year,  the  Ad- 
ministration seeks  $3.4  billion  for  Vietnam 
aid,  plus  another  $463  tnllUon  to  support 
American  mUltary  forces, based  In  Southeast 
Asia.  In  the  first  year  of  ao-called  peace,  the 
United  States  expense  for  weapons  and  am- 
miinitlon  In  Vietnam  w$s  only  26  per  cent 
under  the  level  of  oorresnondlng  programs  in 
the  heavy  war  .year  of  1972. 

What  iS'ftmlnous  Is  the  unstated  assump- 
tion tbat  the  United  States  is  ccmunitted  to 
keep  the  war  going  on  Thleu's  terms.  Hav- 
ing Bucoeaafully  barred  direct  combat  in 
Southeast  Asia,  Congress  should  not  be  lured 
Into  action  which  would  permit  a  continued 
drift  into  war  by  proxy.  The  Congress,  having 
called  a  halt  to  UJ3,  involvement  In  mili- 
tary operations  in  Southeast  Asia,  must  re- 
sist the  efforts  by  tba  Bxecutlve  Branch  to 
subvert  Uils  Congrsselonal  directive. 

Moreover.  It  must  be  tioted  tbat  the  Ad- 
ministration's request.  If  granted,  would 
constitute  a  violation  of  Article  7  of  tha 
Paris  Oease-Pire  Aocord  which  allows  re- 
placemi-nt  of  arms  only  "on  the  basis  ot 
piece-forTplece,  on  the  some  characterlstloa 
and  properties."  Instead  of  solemnly  obaerv- 
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Ing  the  terms  of  an  Aocord  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  signatory,  the  Adminis- 
tration Is  flagrantty  violating  tha  explicit 
provisions  of  that  AocOTd. 

The  hard  fact  Is  that  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration Is  providing  the  Thleu  regime  with 
weapons  and  ammunition  to  carry  on  a 
"cease  fire  war"  that  has  claimed  88,000 
casualties  and  turned  some  800,000  Viet- 
namese Into  refugees  since  the  Paris  Agree- 
ments were  signed  In  January  1973. 

The  extent  of  preeent  US  Involvement  In 
Vietnam  was  described  by  New  York  Times 
correspondent  David  K.  Shlpler  (Febniary 
as,  1074)  In  a  detailed  account  of  the  cur- 
rent military  aid  program  to  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment. American  civilian  technicians  were 
supposed  to  have  been  phased  out  by  the  end 
of  last  year,  but,  Shlpler  reports,  2,800  re- 
main In  Vietnam  to  keep.  Thleu's  aircraft, 
cooununlcatlons  and  other  sophisticated  mil- 
itary systems  In  operation.  According  to  Shlp- 
ler Americans  employed  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
are  covertly  serving  as  military  and  p(dloe  ad- 
visers. In  violation  of  the  Paris  agreement, 
and  this,  he  says,  has  given  Thleu  "the  mus- 
cle to  forestall  a  political  settlement"  as 
called  tor  In  the  accturds.  Indeed  Shlpler 
points  out.  It  actuaUy  "breaks  the  ^int  of 
the  accords." 

Shlpler's  dispatch  detailed  the  Irreplace- 
able role  played  by  VS.  military  men  m  the 
daily  functioning  <a  Thleu's  air  force  and 
army — and  the  continued  role  of  the  CIA  In 
Thleu's  poUce  activities— In  dear  violation  of 
the  Paris  Agreement. 

It  Is  shocking  to  observe  that  In  the  second 
year  of  "peace  with  honor,"  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration Is  continuing  to  fuel  the  con- 
flict to  the  tune  of  over  $2  billion  In  aid 
each  year.  In  the  light  of  our  pressing  do- 
mestic needs  line  at  home,  this  massive  coat 
Is  Indefensible. 

America's  real  remaining  obligations  in  In- 
do-Chlna  today  are  not  to  the  Thleu  regime 
but  to  the  Indo-Chinese  people — ^the  mimons 
of  war  victims,  political  prisoners  andrr.fu- 
geea,  suffering  under  the  Thleu  regime.  Tha 
worst  thing  we  can  xxioBlbly  do  for  the  peo- 
ples of  Indo-Chlna  is  to  continue  funding  tha 
arms  of  war. 

To  what  end  should  Amarlca  provide  funds 
to  fuel  Thleu's  war  machine? 

A  polgiumt  answer  was  offered  last  month 
by  Robert  C.  Ransom,  a  New  York  corpora- 
tion lawyer  whose  son  was  killed  tn  Viet- 
nam six  years  ago.  Early  this  year  Ransom 
want  to  Vietnam  In  the  hope,  as  he  later 
wrote  In  The  New  York  Times,  that  ha  "might 
find  soma  consolation  for  his  loss  If  there 
was  evidence  that  his  sacrlflce  had  somehow 
BNved  the  Vietnamese  people."  What  he 
found  was  "a  total  police  state"  of  corrupt 
officials.  Impoverished  refugees  and  neglected 
Invalids.  "The  Paris  peace  agreement,"  he 
wrote,  "was  supposed  to  guarantee  the  right 
of  self-determination  to  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple through  democratic  Ubertlea  and  elec- 
tions. It  was  supposed  to  provide  the  honor 
In  my  son's  death.  It  is  doing  neither" 


National  Councu.  or  thk 

Chuschxs  ov  Chxxbt, 
WashtngUm.  D.C.,  March  27, 1974. 
DBAS  Conokessman:  On  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Chxirches.  I  want  to  com- 
municate to  you  our  opposition  to  any  in- 
crease In  the  celling  on  military  assistance 
for  South  Vietnam.  lASt  December  Congress 
reduced  the  ceiling  requested  for  mUltary 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam  for  fiscal  1974 
from  $1.6  blUlon  to  $1,136  bUIlon.  Now.  In 
seeming  contempt  of  that  action,  the 
Pentagon  Is  seeking  to  restore  by  means  of 
a  supplemental  bUl  (HJt.  12666)  the  fuU 
amount  of  that  reduction— $474  million.  This 
precedes  a  fmther  request  for  fiscal  1978  of 
anottier  $1.6  blUlon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Last  year  the  Paris  Peace  Agreement  on 
Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  the  Peace  In 
Vietnam  created  a  framewc»'k  for  transfer- 
ring the  conflict  from  the  battlefleld  to  the 
political  arena.  Yet  In  December,  1978,  Thleu 
announced  that  no  national  elections  woxUd 
be  held  as  called  for  by  the  Agreement,  anti 
that  he  was  ordering  offensive  military 
operations  against  areas  held  by  the  other 
Bide.  MeanwhUe,  be  continues  to  hold 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  in  prison  for  of- 
fenses no  greater  than  advocating  a  neutralist 
position.  The  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees  has  reported  that  during  the  first 
year  of  the  peace  agreements,  more  than  60,^ 
000  Vietnamese  were  killed  and  over  800,00b 
people  were  made  refugees. 

T^e  killing  and  the  violations  ot  the  Peace 
Agreement  wlU  not  stop  so  long  as  we  under- 
write every  request  the  Thleu  government 
makes.  If  Congress  ratifies  this  Increase,  It 
threatens  to  start  us  down  the  road  once 
again  of  ever-deepening  Involvement.  Surely 
our  experience  has  taught  us  something  about 
the  folly  of  that  course. 

A  month  ago  the  Qovernlng  Board  of  the 
National  CoimcU  ot  Churches  adc^tad  a 
resolution  (enclosed)  calling  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  "cease  mUltary  assistance  to  tha 
Republic  ot  Vietnam  as  long  as  that  nation 
falls  to  comply  with  the  provisions  ot  Iha 
Paris  Peace  Agreement,  or  falls  to  provide  to 
its  citizens  freedom  ot  q>eech,  <a  ot  tha 
press,  or  the  right  of  the  citizens  peaoaably 
to  assemble  or  to  petition  the  Qovemmant 
tor  a  redress  ot  grievances."  I  urge  yon. 
therefore,  to  suppwt  amendments  that  will 
be  proposed  on  the  Hoiise  fioor  to  eltmlnata 
from  HJl.  12666  the  $474  million  Increaae  in 
the  celling  for  military  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam. 

I  have  also  taken  the  Uberty  ot  endoalng 
for  your  Informatlui  another  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Oovemlng  Board  last  month, 
entitled  "Resolution  on  In4>aachment  ot  tha 
President  ot  the  United  States." 
Sincerely. 

Jakis  a.  E[amix.ton, 
Asstetont  General  Secretary, 

WoMhtngton  Offloe. 


Unhid  Auto  Wo 
Waahtnyton.  DXJ..  Morth  29. 1974. 
DsAa  BsHMBBNTATiva:  As  Incredible  aa  It 
may  seem,  the  Admlnlstimtlon  Is  seeking  an 
Increase  In  the  authorlsatloa  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  for  military  aid  to  South  '^atnam. 
The  request  Is  contained  in  a  siqjplemantal 
defense  authorization  bm  (HJL 13565)  whioh 
Is  expected  to  be  taken  up  soon  by  tha  tuU 
House. 

Tou  recently  received  a  letter  signed  by 
Congressman  Pike,  Bach,  Nedzl,  Addabbo, 
Olalnx).  Conte  and  Whalen  tn/Hfiattwj  thabr 
intention  to  offer  an  MwinHwMmt  to  dalato 
the  additional  authcvlzatton  of  1474  mil- 
lion. On  behalf  ot  the  UAW.  I  urge  nkost 
stron^y  that  you  support  this  amendment. 

In  our  Judgment,  tiiere  Is  no  way  In  whlotl 
the  Administration's  request  can  be  Justi- 
fied. The  Congress  dealt  with  this  lasua  laat 
year,  and  the  supplemental  request  aixofXy 
represents  a  terrlldy  m-advlsed  attempt  by 
the  Pentagon  to  get  this  year  what  It  waa 
denied  last  year. 

"nie  pe<^le  of  America  should  not  be 
asked  to  do  more  militarily  than  th^  al- 
ready have  tor  South  Vietnam.  Tha  supple- 
mental request  Is  totaUy  unjustlflad  and 
should  be  ovMwhtfmlngly  rejected  by  the 
Congress.  We  hope  that  you  agree  and  that 
you  will  vote  for  the  amendment  to  delete 
the  $474  mlllloai  tat  mUltary  aid  to  South 
Vietnam. 

Slnoartfy, 

Jack  Wrmr.n. 
LegUla^ve  Dtreetor. 
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Untted  Chttbch  op  Christ, 

Cxntkb  roB  Social  Action, 
WasMii«rton,  D.C.,  AprU  1, 1974. 
Dbax  Rxpskskntativk:  We  are  writing  to 
express  our  deep  concern  about  continuing 
and  increasing  American  mUltary  aid  to 
South  Vietnam.  We  believe  that  the  Admin- 
istration's preeent  poUcy  serlouslv  threatens 
the  prospects  tor  success  ot  the  Paris  Peace 
Agreement  of  January  37,  1973.  and  oould 
lead  to  even  deeper  VS.  Involvement  In 
continued  war. 

As  a  nation  we  have  expended  the  Uvea 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  ovu  young  man  and 
bUlions  ot4loUarB  to  arrive  at  a  peace  agree- 
ment. We  beUeve  that  now  America  should 
support  that  agreement  with  Increased 
diplomatic  efforts  rather  than  undermine  It 
with  a  policy  of  continuing  mUitary  support 
to  only  one  of  Its  two  South  Vletoamese 
signatories. 

In  the  Interest  of  fulfilling  the  hopes  of 
the  American  and  Vietnamese  people  for 
peace,  we  urge  you  to  vote  against  the 
Administration's  requeet  tor  an  additional 
$474  mimon  of  military  aid  to  Saigon  tor 
nscal  Year  1974.  We  also  ask  that  tha  Con- 
gress eliminate  or  significantly  reduce  the 
$1.6  billion  ot  nailtary  aid  to  tba  Thleu 
government  tat  Fiscal  Year  1976. 

You  have  our  hopes  and  prayers  for  suc- 
cess Is  the  search  for  a  lasting  pe>Ma  In 
Indochina. 

Yours  alncertf  y, 
Moet  Rev.  Tb<xnaa  J.  Oumbleton.  Aux- 
iliary Blahop,  Roman  CathoUo  Arch- 
diocese ot  Detroit;  Bishop  John  Wes- 
ley Iiocd,  Executive  Co-ordlnator, 
Bishops  Call  tor  Peace  and  Salt- 
development  of  Peoplea,  United 
Methodist  Church;  BObart  V.  IfOsa, 
President,  United  Church  of  Christ; 
Babbl  Alexander  M.  Schlndler,  Presi- 
dent, Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations; Kenneth  Teegarden,  Oan- 
aral  lOnlBter  and  President,  Christian 
Church  (Dlsdplas  ot  Ohrtot) ;  and  Wil- 
liam P.  Thompstm.  Stated  dark  of 
tha  Oeneral  Assembly,  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  USA. 


BAKERS  CRT  WOLF 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or  iconnsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVX8 

Wednesday,  AprU  3.  1974 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  de- 
listed to  see  the  Farmer  magazine  in 
its  March  16  issue  do  a  bangup  job  on 
the  bakers  who  recently  predicted 
Americans  would  be  paying  $1  for  a  loaf 
of  bread. 

As  the  Farmer  points  out,  the  "$l-a- 
loaf  ballyhoo"  did  not  hurt  wheat  prices. 

Yesterday.  I  checked  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  its  present  pre- 
diction for  wheat  production.  The  1974 
crop  report  appears  to  be  healthy  indeed. 
Farmers  are  expected  to  plant  70.7  mil- 
lion acres  of  wheat  this  year,  19.8  per- 
cent above  last  year's  59  million  acres. 

Clearly,  consumers  do  not  face  a  bread 
shortage  and  I  happily  commend  the  ar- 
ticle to  the  attecticm  of  my  colleagues: 

TBI 


$l-A-LOAr      BAIXTROO 

Doas  Not  Hu»t  Wheat  Pskx 

Blees  those  bakers:  Wheatmen  are  offended 

by  the  miller  and  baker  talk  of  $1  bread,  but 

3roa  can  say  this  for  It:  Such  scare  talk  does 

not  hurt  the  price  of  wheat  although  iron* 
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ICMllj  tttMt'B  Juct  wh»t  tta*  Xmkm  bbA  anilen 
object  to.  Wb»f  a  iwOly  bugging  tbem  Is  the 
foet  that  tk*7  now  ha*»  to  ataop  arouiid  tor 
wbeftt.  Just  Ilka  ttasM  fonlgnan  sad  •vary- 
bodjr  alfw.  Xomon  taz|>»y«r-cupp<vt«d  sup- 
ply In  th*  OOG  at  nlealy-managwrt  prloaa 
awaltUif  tbatr  back  and  oaU.  Tba  baksra'  talk 
at  brsad  rationing,  no  botdog  buns  at  ball- 
gaoisa,  ato^  has  mada  tbam  look  mildly  rldle- 
ulouB  0Tsn  baia  in  Waablngton.  As  azaea- 
tlve-VP  Jairy  Baas  of  tba  National  A»- 
soclatlon  of  Wbaat  Orowars  put  it.  "Tba 
bakars  aarlouaty  damaged  their  eredlbOlty 
vlth  their  wolf.  woU  cry  oX  a  dollar-a-loaf  .*' 
But  Baaa  thinks  a  "gwmlug  anaaber"  of  tba 
bakais  ara  flnding  out  that  tba  big  proUam 
ia  tnuuportaUoo.  not  ahoctacce;  that  the 
cheap  i4>paal  to  eonsumazs  "la  a  hoax.'* 


A  MOST  PREXHOUS  RIGHT 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 


JXTBM  HOOBB  OV 


ATIVXB 


Wednesday.  Aprtt  i.  1874 

Mf .  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  BpeakBT,  yes- 
ecday.  durtaig  tbe  dlacuBskoi  In  tbe  Hooso 
of  one  of  our  most  precious  rlgtata  we  aa 
dtizens  ot  this  great  Nation  have— the 
zlgttt  of  prtvacT— Z  Inserted  Into  the 
Rkobo  a  nninbtf  of  news  stories  bgr  Alan 
Emocy  on  ooDgreasional  efforts  to  put  an 
end  to  one  threat  to  that  risht.  The 
threat  to  whteh  I  refer  was  from  the 
recently  reeetnded  Presldcxitial  Execu- 
tive orders  allowing  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  pry  Into  the  income  tax 
returns  of  the  Nation's  2  mUflon  ftzmers. 

I  bdleve  this  aeries  ot  stories  will  be 
at  parttcnlar  interest  to  our  eolleagues 
and  wmld  like  today  and  tomorzow  to 
make  addttlonal  arttdes  and  other  ma- 
terial pertinent  to  this  discussion  a  part 
of  the  CovoaassiowAi.  Rbcobd. 

The  news  article  follow: 
|From  the  Watartown  (H.T.)  OaUy  Tknes, 
Mar.  7,  1974] 
XiTTADOio  Ttrnmaam'  PxaAcr 


More  than  a  year  agot  fteaMaii*  Nlzon 
Issued  an  ocder,  reportedly  at  the  request  of 
the  Department  at  Agrleulture.  permitting 
the  department  to  InspiBet  the  tndtvldual  In- 
come tax  returns  ot  ZJOOOJOOO  termen.  FCrtu- 
nately.  reeetlci  ma  so  tfiarp  that  the  de- 
partment last  faU  temporarily  abandoned  Its 
plan.  Mbv  mto  tlw  picture  entos  Seeietary 
■an  Bote.  Xn  his  typically  InaanattlTe  way, 
tte  aeeretsiry  says  that  whether  or  not  his 
department's  Inspection  at  returns  Is  an  tn- 
▼aslon  at  privacy  Is  "eaaenUally  a  matter  eS 
Judgment." 

AraarlfianB  who  have  alw^rs  asnimnd  that 
their  meome  tax  retunw  were  mattan  be- 
tween them  and  the  Xntenal  Bavenua  Serr- 
to».  and  no  one_elee.  are  Hamtng  fnxn  this 
gDveiiuiMBtal  eOort  that  nieh  Is  not  the  ease. 
Pideed.  eenmettng  reports  on  how  the  exec- 
uttf*  erdtr  came  about  raises  questions  at 
^te^  and  pvposs.  Vurtbanaare.  by  the  t&ne 
the  final  draft  of  Hm  ertar  was  iwidy.  the 
ISepaiUusute  cf  T»eaeui|  and  Juattoe  had 
aleo  played  a  Rde. 

Appanotty  Hie  Agrloaltaia  Department's 
*""*'*"*  »V«rtta^Berrloe  wanted  Ibm 
.  ,  ^Pmt  and  gnaa  lm%wt^  or  praduet 
or  tatmsra  team  tb»  Zntemal  Berenna 
iaerdar  to  obtain  better  data.  The 
r.  It  tmns  aiit«  was  to  aarva  aa  a  model 
ftr  ottff  a«neiea.  Puadlng.  howavar.  to  the 
nuMBsnt  by  an  Agrteultnre  Departanent  of- 
fiets*  taat  tlia  dspartmsnt  had  never  eooi^t 
Iha  avlhortty  to  hiapact  Income  tax  returns. 
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The  author  of  a  bill  to  tighten  procedures 
to  eafeguard  the  privacy  of  Income  tax  re- 
turns Is  right  when  he  says  Uiat  the  Nixon 
order  leaves  a  farmer's  return  an  open  book. 

Other  peculiarities  about  this  long  episode 
relate  to  the  way  the  order  was  presented 
and  whose  Judgment  was  the  more  under- 
standing and  sympatbetlc. 

Anything  as  important  as  the  examination 
of  3.000.000  tax  returns  should  be  cause  for 
complete  and  candid  annoiiacement  where 
the  public  could  see  it.  Offlolal  compliance 
came  through  publication  tn  the  Federal 
Beglster.  But  how  many  fanners  have  access 
to  the  Beglster?  In  fact,  bow  many  who  are 
BumMsed  to  even  read  tbe  Register? 

As  for  genuine  seoaltlvlty,  the  one  agency 
which  has  conducted  ItseU  with  understand- 
ing bas  been  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Ilie  Department  bas  said  It  will  not  enforce 
the  executive  order.  On  the  other  hand,  Sec- 
retary Huts  Insists  on  infuriating  and  alien- 
ating the  farmers  by  refusing  to  comply  with 
a  congieeslonal  request  that  tbe  orders  be 
shelved  until  a  House  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions subcommittee  completes  its  Inquiry 
Into  this  Usue. 

Finally,  why  would  not  tbe  Census  Bureau 
be  the  more  ^ipropnate  agency  to  approach 
in  obtaining  the  dat«  tbe  Agriculture  De- 
partment wants?  And  If  the  statistics  are  so 
tarrlbly  vital,  why  shouldn't  the  administra- 
tion support  funds  for  a  q>eclal  farm  census 
from  which  the  desired  Information  could  be 
derived? 

Fttin  Inspecting  farmers'  returns.  It  Is  a 
short  step  to  Inspecting  tbe  tax  details  ot 
buslneasmen  and  anyone  else,  no  matter  bow 
he  earns  a  living,  nils  executive  otaor  should 
be  scrapped  Immediately  and  legislation 
paaaed  assuring  that  Income  tax  returns  are 
as  confidential  as  Americans  have  been  led 
to  believe. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  11, 1074] 

Ammnvmanoir  Oaona  Pbx^  Pkivact  or 

Tax  BsrusMa 

(By  Alan  Emory) 

Tbe  mxan  administration  bas  laid  down  a 
policy  tlaat  could  open  the  Individual  tax  re- 
turns of  almoet  evnry  citizen  to  a  broad  range 
of  federal  departments.  It  mna  contrary  to 
the  Freatdent's  own  pcdlcy  of  oonfldentlaUty 
of  certain  White  House  documsnts  and  con- 
ftleta  wtth  hto  new  i>rogram  daalgned  to  pro- 
tect individual  privacy. 

Tlie  poUoy  centara  en  an  executive  order, 
<moe  modified,  which  Prestdent  Nixon  Issued 
eeily  In  1973.  allowing  the  Agriculture  De- 
perUnent  to  examine  the  tax  returns  of  the 
country's  8  mlUlon  farmers.  At  the  time, 
there  was  no  press  announcement  from  the 
White  House  or  the  Agzlcultnra  D^artment. 
TTie  order  was  published  in  Itie  Federal  Beg- 
lster, which,  as  one  farm  qjKicesman  has  ob- 
served, "to  not  everyday  readfeig  for  the  aver- 
age farm  family ." 

Don  Paarlberg.  director  of  egrlcultural  eco- 
nomics for  the  d^artment,  says  the  order  Is 
"Inoperative"  but  It  is  still  in  effect. 

Mr.  Nixon  told  a  questl(»er  at  his  Feb. 
as  news  confierence  that  he  thought  the  or- 
der should  be  considered  by  a  new  privacy 
committee  headed  by  Vice  PiesUlent  Ford. 

Bep.  Jerry  Utton  (D-Mo.) ,  who  discovered 
the  order  and  held  hearings  on  It,  called  it 
"strange"  that  Ford  should  be  assigned  to 
determine  whether  Mr.  Nixloi's  action  bad 
besti  proper. 

Tbe  reel  Inqmet  ot  the  Nla>n  order  to  con- 
tained In  an  advisory  oplnloa  written  by  As- 
slatant  Attorney  Oeneral  Botiert  O.  Dixon  Jr., 
who  says  It  was  drawn  up  aa  a  model  so  that 
tax  returns  could  be  used  for  statlstleal  pur- 
poees  by  other  federal  agsnctoa. 

The  order  was  "prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  ...  as  a  prototype  f  ch' 
future  tax-return  Inspection  orders,"  Dixon 
said.  Tbto  onmment  prompted  Bep.  Bill  Alex- 
ander (D-Ark.)  to  observe  that  It  const^tutea 
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a  "frightening  prospect  that  the  administra- 
tion to  attempting  to  begin  the  process  of 
making  personal  lnc<Hme  information  of 
whole  classes  of  people  avallalile  to  various 
departments  and  agendee  without  regard  to 
tbe  private  nature  of  the  lnf«Tnatlon." 

Litton  recalled  that  former  Nixon  aide 
John  D.  Ehrllchman  bad  promoted  a  poUcy 
of  maXing  the  Internal  Revenue  Bervlee 
"more  politically  re^onslve"  and  wondered 
if  the  administration  favored  the  orAet  on 
farmers'  returns  because  "if  they  could  get 
away  with  thCt  they  oould  try  another  field 
later." 

Act\ially,  the  IRS  was  dead  Set  against  the 
Nixon  order  all  the  way. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Bep.  William  S.  Moor- 
head  (D-Pa.) .  chairman  of  a  Souse  Oovem- 
ment Operations  suboccnmlttee  that  looked 
Into  the  order.  IRS  Commissioner  DcMuUd  C. 
Alexandw  declared  that  he  Instots  hto  agency 
"guard  the  taxpayer's  right  of  privacy." 

He  says  he  will  not  allow  tfie  Agriculture 
Department  to  obtain  anything  more  than  "a 
mailing  Ust  of  names  and  addresses  of  farm- 
ers." The  commissioner  says  he  supports  leg- 
islation to  make  tax  returns  'lexpllcitly  con- 
fidential" except  for  tax  administration  and 
enforcement. 

Alexander  says  tax  returns  sjiould  be  "con- 
fidential and  private"  luiless  ODngress  "clear- 
ly specifies"  to  tbe  contrary. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
preparing  to  hold  hearings  cm  legislation, 
sponsored  by  Beps.  Litton.  Alexander,  Jack 
P.  Ken^  <B-N.T.)  and  Barber  B.  Conable 
Jr.,  (R-N.T.) ,  and  others,  designed  to  tighten 
the  rules  of  privacy  on  Indlivldual  tax  re- 
turns. 

The  stand  of  IBS'  Alexander  put  him  at 
odds  with  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L.  Bute, 
who  twice  rebuffed  congreBslopal  requests  to 
put  the  Nixon  executive  order  In  deep  stor- 
age. 

ButE  sajrs  it  to  "essentially  a  matter  of 
Judgment"  whether  hto  departtnent's  Inspec- 
tion of  Individual  farmers'  tax  returns 
amounts  to  an  "invasion  of  privacy." 

"The  Itot  development  pro^dure  we  have 
in  mind  to  clearly  In  the  public  Intwest."  be 
told  Moorhead. 

Colncldentally,  when  former  Agriculture 
Secretary  Clifford  M.  Hardin  originally  re- 
quested. In  1970,  certain  farm  data  that 
could  be  matched  with  tbe  namee  of  farm 
operators  obtained  from  sourees  outside  the 
IBS  he  said  he  specifically  itka  not  seeking 
an  examination  of  Individual  tax  reoords. 

ButE  told  MOorhead  last  ,year  "no  em- 
ployee" of  hto  department  woald  examine  an 
Individual  return  under  tbe  Nlxcsi  order's 
authority,  but  he  refused  to  ask  that  the 
order  be  scrapped.  He  said.  Inptead,  that  the 
"effectiveness  of  the  security  v>it.n«inng  of 
data"  by  the  staff  of  hto  Statistical  Beport- 
ing  Service  "has  not  been  chsUenged." 

Paarlberg  maintains  tbe  department  never 
sought  the  tax-return  inspeiSAon  authority, 
but  that  Treasury  and  Justice  Department 
revtows  had  broadened  It. 

"We  understand  the  first  order  was  de- 
signed as  a  model  to  be  used  by  other  de- 
partments," he  said. 

When  Bep.  Charles  Thone,  <B-Neb.) ,  asked 
why  the  Agrlcult\ue  Deptvtment  could  not 
obtain  its  statistics  from  tbe  Census  Bu- 
reau as  authorlsied  by  the  White  House, 
Paarlberg  replied,  "We  do  Dot  care  whl^ 
department  they  come  from."  ' 

"I  do  very  much,"  Tlione  mapped  back. 

Paarlberg  said  be  was  not  sure  whether 
the  dectolon  not  to  announce  the  order  pub- 
licly had  come  In  a  phono  call  from  tbe 
Treasury  Department  "at  wikether  it  came 
from  tbe  President's  staff  men."  He  bad  been 
In  touch  with  both,  but  he  did  say  be  had 
not  talked  to  indicted  Mlxon  aides  Khrlich- 
man  and  wt^  Haldeman. 

When  John  W.  Dean  HI  was  Mr.  Nixon's 
counsel  he  recommended  that  the  IBS  sero 
in  on  political  targets  by  "'»**"e  a  requeeted 
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andtt  **af  a  group  of  IndlvlduaU  having  the 
same  oocupatioa.'* 

Congreesman  Atauader  si^  blanket  au- 
thority to  In^Mct  Individual  tax  retuxns  of 
any  group  "olsaily  constitutes  an  Invasion 
of  the  right  of  {Hrivacy  of  that  group."  ' 

He  raises  the  poeslbUlty  that  the  Com- 
merce Department  might  ln^>ect  returns  of 
businessmen  It  deals  with;  those  of  home- 
owners getting  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion-insured loans;  union  members  dealing 
with  tbe  Labor  Department,  and  thoee  of 
individuals  receiving  grants  at  aid  from  the 
D^artment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

In  fact,  in  the  first  half  of  1970  the  IBS 
made  available  14,000  tax  retains  to  the  Jus- 
tice and  Labor  departments.  Vaderai  Com- 
munications and  Sectoltles  and  Xxchange 
commlsskms,  Federal  Bosae  Loan  Bank,  Be- 
negottatton  and  National  Lalxo'  Belatloas 
boards.  Small  Business  and  Social  Security 
administrations  and  the  old  Post  Oflloe  De- 
partment. 

At  one  point  Litton  sponsored  a  bill  to 
kill  the  Nixon  order  and  allow  the  Agricul- 
ture Departstent  Just  farmera'  rimynmm  and 
addresses.  Tlie  department  ctdd-ehouldered 
the  measure  and  refused  comment. 

After  Utton  Introduoed  another  bill  to 
tighten  IBS  rulee  about  who  could  see  the 
returns,  tbe  department  indicated  an  Inter- 
est in  the  earlier  legislation. 

Tbe  oongressman  said  he  had  asked  n^y 
farm  census  funds  were  stricken  from  last 
year's  budget  and  "I  have  yet  to  get  an  an- 
swer. Tbe  census  form  goes  to  every  farmer. 
A  tax  return  sampling  would  not  be  as  com- 
plete. Either  they  need  the  Information  or 
they  dont." 

According  to  Litton,  the  question  of  farm 
Informatlm  came  up  when  Qeorge  P.  Shultz 
was  budget  directed  In  1970,  but  nothing 
happened.  Three  years  later  the  CM-der  was 
drafted  at  the  lYeasury  Department,  where 
SbultB  was  secretary. 

Former  IBS  disclosure  staff  chief  Donald 
O.  Vlrdln  says  there  would  be  no  problem 
giving  Agriculture  the  names  and  addresses 
of  farmers  quickly  "If  that  to  all  Agriculture 
wants." 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Dixon  says  the 
Justice  D^artment  was  never  asked  to  ex- 
press a  "policy  Judgment"  on  the  l{lxon  or- 
der so  it  dldnt. 

IRS  Commissioner  Alexander  says  hto 
agency  to  working  toward  a  %oti.  of  "ensur- 
ing the  confidentiality  of  federal  tax  return 
data." 

Against  a  backdrop  of  IBS  investigations 
of  tax  returns  of  White  House  "enemies"  and 
the  President's  strong  defenss  (ft  oonfiden- 
tiality  on  White  House  documenta  and  tapes, 
the  continued  existence  of  hto  1973  execu- 
tive order  has  Oongrees  and  the  IBS  worried. 

Tlie  Paarlberg  "inoperative"  comment  does 
not  satisfy  them. 

Litton  says  he  listened  to  President  Nix- 
on's State  of  the  Union  message  and  was 
surprised  to  hear  "a  man  who  proposed  open- 
ing up  3  mlUlon  tax  returns  talking  about 
privacy." 

(Ftom  the  Watertown  DaUy  Times,  Bier.  IS, 
19741 

Tax  Oaoxa  Caxxbd  "TaoxAT  to  PanacT" 
(By  Alan  Emcty) 

Washototok. — Sen.  James  L.  Buckley  haa 
aaked  President  Nixon  to  "raednd  Immedi- 
ately" the  Preeldent'a  oontrovwalal  executive 
order  on  Income  tax  leioms. 

The  New  Tork  GooserTatlve-Bq>ubllcan's 
measage  to  the  White  Houae,  calling  the  order 
an  Implicit  invasion  of  privacy,  haa  not  been 
made  public.  It  was  dated  Monday. 

The  1973  Nixon  order,  which  to  being  wide- 
ly Interpreted  as  a  threat  to  the  privacy  of 
almost  all  Individual  Income  tax  returns,  has 
started  to  alarm  Bepublleans,  meludlng  some 
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of  the  Ftcektenfa  stauncbaet  baekara  In 
Oongreaa. 

nie  Mlxon  policy,  laid  down  In  the  execu- 
tive order  last  year,  authoriaea  tSie  Agrtcul- 
ture  Department  to  examine  tlie  tax  returns 
of  individual  ftomen,  but  the  Justice  and 
Tteasury  Departmenta  have  broadened  the 
Interpretatlan  so  that  It  aervea  ae  a  "Proto- 
type" for  all  federal  agendee. 

Nixon  told  a  preaa  conference  Feb.  Stt  he 
would  turn  tbe  tosue  a^tx  to  a  new  committee 
studying  privacy  headed  by  Vice  President 
Ford. 

In  hto  letter  to  Nixon.  Buckley  wrote: 

"If  you  beUeve  tbe  executive  order  in  quee- 
tion  to  not  an  Invasion  of  privacy,  then  I 
think  it  would  be  In  the  Interest  of  all  Ameri- 
cans If  you  e^lained  why  thto  to  so. 

"If.  on  tbe  other  hand,  thto  to  an  mvasion 
of  privacy,  then  your  Immedtote  rescinding 
of  the  executive  order  would  be  the  best 
poaslble  way  of  undoing  the  damage  that  has 
been  or  might  be  done  ^y  Implementation  of 
the  order." 

Ttie  directness  of  the  New  Tork  Conserva- 
tlve-BepubUcan's  language  was  considered 
significant. 

Although  Don  Paarlberg,  director  of  agri- 
cultural eoonomlcs,  mnintnina  the  Nlxm 
order  to  "incqierative.'*  there  has  been  no  at- 
tempt to  withdraw  It,  and  Agrlcultuie  Sec- 
retary Earl  L.  Buta  has  flatly  rejected  Con- 
gressional requests  that  it  be  shelved. 

The  Buckley  comments  were  pointed  up 
today  by  the  reaction  of  Senate  Bepublican 
Leader  Hugh  D.  Scott  al  Pennsylvania,  who 
sided  with  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner 
Donald  C.  Alexander's  refusal  to  give  tbe 
Agriculture  Department  anything  more  than 
farmers'  names  and  addresses. 

Alexander's  poeitlon  constitutes  defiance 
of  the  Nixon  (xder. 

A  top  Scott  aide  said  tbe  Senator  "was  not 
pleased"  with  the  Nixon  executive  order  and 
predicted,  "There  will  be  a  move  to  deny 
what  they  are  attempting  to  do." 

A  spokesman  for  a  bl^  Republican  Party 
official  said  It  was  "quite  evident,  with  the 
nwod  today  being  what  It  to,  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  wm  be  the  loeer  on  thto." 

Buckley's  letter  cited  thto  reporter's  quse- 
tlon  to  Nixon  about  the  executive  order  Fab. 
as  and  the  President's  rssponee. 

"I  would  like  to  take  thto  opportunity  to 
request  that  you  put  an  end  to  the  mvasion 
of  privacy  Im^ldt  in  Executive  Order  11709," 
Buckley  toM  the  President,  "by  reecmding  it 
Immediately,  rather  than  awaiting  the  rec- 
ommendations that  may  be  tasued  by  the 
oommlaslon. 

[From  tbe  Watertown  Dally  Times, 

Mar.  14.  1974] 

Nixon's  FAXicxaa  Tax  Baxuair  Poucr  Oivmr 

(By  Alan  Emory) 

Washuvotok. — Resident  Nixon's  controver- 
sial executive  order  opening  vp  farmera'  tax 
returns  to  the  Agriculture  Department  ap- 
plies to  all  returns  going  back  to  1987. 

The  gtildellnee  for  the  order  can  be  dianged 
at  any  time  by  tbe  President  without  advance 
notice  or  pubttdty. 

Don  Paarlberg,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's economics  chief,  says  he  "would  not 
be  willing"  to  ask  that  the  order  be  rewritten 
specifically  to  i4>ply  only  to  groas  income — 
the  Index  the  department  considers  the  best 
measure  of  farm  stoe. 

At  one  point  in  last  year's  ><«i^ring«  of  ;the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  Bep.  Jerry 
UtUm,  D.,  Mo.,  asked  Barry  C.  Ttelogan.  ad- 
ministrator at  the  department's  Statistical 
Beporting  Service,  "what  naeasuze  do  you 
want?" 

"I  do  not  know  at  thto  stage  what  to  the 
best  measure."  Trelogan  replied. 

"Do  you  not  think  you  should  before  you 
ask  ua  to  open  up  the  tax  retnms?"  Litton 
came  back. 
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Although  the  Nixon  Adminlstratton  refused 
to  budget  funds  laat  year  for  tbe  parlodlo 
farm  census.  Ttelagan  eoncedes  tbat  "we  can 
come  out  with  eimie  accurate  reeulta  at  leee 
oost  with  a  — t^'^C  procedure"  than  by 
using  tax  returns. 

Paarlberg  explained  hto  "reluctance"  to  ask| 
for  a  further  refinement  of  the  Nlxcn  order' 
by  saying  It  might  block  the  department  from 
a  wampling  tbat  might  appear  necessary  latsr.j 

"So  instead  you  sought  such  a  broad  au-: 
thorlzation  that  you  would  be  able  to  obtami 
any  information  from  any  farmer's  tax  return' 
that  would  Indicate  any  measure  of  size," 
Litton  declared. 

"No."  Paarlberg  said. 

"TtaA  to  what  It  saya."  Litton  came  back. 
"One  or  nu»e  measures." 

"When  I  tell  my  secretary  die  can  have 
(one  or  more)  days  off,  tbat  to  not  very  re- 
strictive." he  added.  | 

Paarlberg  says  gross  Income  or  groea  aalae 
are  usually  the  best  meastue  of  alae  and{ 
"there  may  be  particular  cases  In  which  wet 
wotild  want,  as  a  measure  of  else,  say  for  a 
catUe  feeding  operation,  the  number  of  anl- 
mato  fed  or  a  dairy  operation,  the  number 
of  cows." 

"Does  the  tax  return  tell  you  how  many 
catUe  I  fed  last  yearr*  Lttton  asked. 

"Hie  direct  answer  to  your  queetlon  to  no," 
admitted  William  J.  Smith,  chlrt  of  tbe  Inter- 
nal Bevenue  Service's  business  statistics  staff. 

"It  does  not?"  persisted  Utton.  "No,  sir," 
said  Smith. 

Utton  said  if  gross  salee  were  all  the  de-i 
partment  wanted  the  order  could  have  sala 
that.  ' 

Paarlberg  said  when  initial  farm  organiza-l 
tlon  and  dvU  Ubertles  protests  started  re-^ 
sounding  over  the  first  Nixon  cnler,  trtUch] 
was  broader,  he  went  to  Agriculture  Becretaryj 
Earl  L.  Bute,  who  told  him  "See  If  you  cani 
get  that  order  rewritten  and  gat  It  lewiltteu) 
Just  as  tight  as  can  be  done  ao  tiiat  there  wlUl 
not  be  a  danger  of  breadi  of  confidentially 

Paarlberg  said  be  worked  with  the  Tteasury^ 
Department  and  "with  the  peopto  at  thW 
White  House,  and  they  were  meet  coopera-< 
tlve." 

"Everybody  to  a  winner  In  thto  thing  and| 
there  are  no  losers,"  he  argued. 

House  Agriculture  Committee  records  ln-4 
dude  a  March  8,  1987,  letter  from  Tnideraao-t 
retary  at  the  Treasury  Joeqih  W.  Barr  to 
Agriculture  Secretary  Orvllle  L.  Fteeman.  ad-i 
vising  neeman  to  make  sure  that  when  he 
signed  a  tax  return  In^MCtlan  requsst  h j 
make  sure  "personally  that  all  other  avenned 
of  information  are  fcrecloeed 
f(Hinatlon  on  the  return 

Paarlberg  was  quoted  last  year  ae  saying. 
"We  do  not  want  to  see  their  profit  or  kiaif 
atatementa  at  how  they  figured  their  taaaa. 
If  any  one  violates  that,  I  am  going  to  aee  h( 
gate  fired  and  you  can  quote 


doeed  and  that  ln« 
to  eaaantlal."  <1 

last  year  ae  aaylngi 


INVASION  OP  PRIVAC7 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 


or 
IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  BEPBESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  Apra  2.  1974 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  con- 
cern has  been  voiced  over  the  extent  to 
which  the  privacy  of  the  American  citi-< 
sm  is  being  Invaded.  We  see  this  in  the 
accumulation  of  personal  data  in  com-* 
puter  banks,  and  this  ctmstitutes  a  threali 
to  the  privacy  of  every  Amerloaa  eitteeni 
For  many  yean.  Members  of  the  Houst 
of  Representatives  have  been  oonoemM 
about  the  invaston  of  pttraey  d 
Americans. 
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PdfMar  is  eontral  antr  knowledge 
■boot  ooBMlf :  tt  li  aot  Jut  tbe  ftbeoice 
«f  tBtonnatleo,  bvk  aln  the  f edlng  of 
eeuuiMj  of  eoDtramiif  ttie  tnTonoatloin 
•vaflable  alwut  onnebes.  Amerlcauw 
must  be  aasnied  ftmi  tbtax  prtvate  and 
penooal  ttvee  will  notbe  tnvmded  tbroui^ 
Oovenunent  regnlayan.  la  the  paat.  the 
«KitU«ht  faae  been  focused  on  such  le- 
soee  as  a  propaaal  to  ereato  a  Federal 
Stotlattcal  Date  Oentw.  lengthy  debate 
over  enactment  of  the  FMr  Credit  Re- 
porting Act,  and  the  mnaiber,  size,  and 
penraslvenesB  of  Federal  data  banks. 

I  want  to  eziiresi  to  my  colleagues. 
llr.  I^Makv.  my  very  deep  concern  about 
prtvaoy.  Hits  Is  a  fundamental  Individual 
right  reeognlaed  by  everybody.  We  must 
be  extrraoely  careful  to  mvvent  indi- 
vidual ttbertles  from  slipping  through 
our  flngOB  and  into  the  pot  of  Federal 
regulation. 


IfOMTAMA  SUPPORTS  THE  CON- 
CEPT OF  PSDERAL  UBQISIATION 
FOR  mPROVED  RKPORBffTATION 
AND  BALANCED  MANAOEBfENT 
PRACTICES  ON  FOREST  LANDS 


EXTENSIONS  OF 


REMARKS 


[pm 


S,  1974, 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

or  MoaruKA 

nt  THX  HOU8S  OF  BXPBBaKNTATIVaa 

WednetOap,  AprU  3.  t9T4 

ICr.  SBOUP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
submit  Into  the  Rbooid  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  0044  which  states  the  support 
of  the  Montana  Legbdatore  for  ref ores- 
ttfUoQ  of  natUmal  forest  lands. 
A  Jonr  tumuLUimm  or  na  anuts  ahd  tbx 
Hons  or  BnuanraAzmts  or  tmm  Othim  or 
IfoMTAHA  Burnmrum  trs  Camaar  or : 


nam  unHttAiKMo Max, 
oir 


I  upon  the  nstton'a  forest 

liaTB  tfUnJad   iqnrard   and 

.  abortagw  of  goods  and  — iilun  ttatn.  the  tor- 

«*  now  tItfMten  the  publto  bMlth  and  wri- 

tmm  and 

Wliarwi.  tb«  two  great— t  oppoitiimtlee  to 
laoreaae  tUnber  rap^lea  to  maet  the  nation's 
growtag  naofttlee  Ue  tn: 

(1)  Umnufliig  the  level  sad  tnteostty  of 
fif*r'~rl  yWd  managemeat  on  federal  lande, 
partlmdaily  the  nattonal  fonst,  whece  In- 
refttaetatkm  baa  gone  from  bad  to 


(S)  mottvattag  over  tour  HitlHwi 
non-indnaMal  prtrata  woodland  ovnen,  who 
mKnent  ant  tbtm  kaadnd  mflUon  aens 
et  some  at  the  nataonli  flaast  f  oraats  pro- 
dodng  land.  A  aigalfloaBt  poatlOB  of  f*«<« 
land  Ues  Idto°  or  only  partly  prodnctlTe.  Now, 
thOTefore.be  tt 

JteaotoMi  by  the  Banata  and  the  House  of 
Bapreaenttalvea  of  the  State  of  Montana: 
TbmX  the  Congnaa  should  appropriate  raf- 
lleleat  fnnda  to  the  Seeretary  of  Agrlcutture 
to  Immediately  atep  up  refozeatatton  of  na> 
lands,  within  the  ocmteKt  of  a 
tt  ptDgram  for  the  na- 
itt  further 

Mttdvrd,  Tbal,  In  order  to  tnltlata  a 
meantngful  piognm  to  bring  about  refocea 
tStlOn  of  fbraat  lands,  Coagreea  should  sig- 
ntficantly  Increase  the  appropriation  under 
nt  eg-B8,  ttM  Agikultnre  and  Ootmnier  Aot 
or  IVIS,  tbtif  Hm  10  nflllad  dalian  umiautly 
eaiiaailed  far  «  fureatry  Inosatlva  pwyaai 
on  noB.<edatal  lala.  and  that  ta»  BaeeetAry 
«r  A^lovetnre  1mmed»ta|r-  |no|paae  iff  B% 
aOooatlon  of  this  amount  to  the  Western 
States  to  a  lerel  more  commensurate  with  the 


value  of  our  timber  resouxcsa  and  need.  Be 
it  further 

£e«olMd.  That  copiM  of  this  Joint  raaolu- 
tion  be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Mike  Mana- 
flald  and  the  Honorable  Lee  Metcalf ,  United 
Statea  Senators;  the  HanoraUe  JOhn  Meicher 
and  th»  Honorable  Richard  Shoup,  United 
Statea  Bepreeentatlvee;  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  Statea  Department  of  Agrlculttire; 
and  to  the  Chief  Forester  In  liie  United  Statei 
Department  of  Agriculture  soliciting  tbalr 
support. 


THIEirS  POLITICAL  ITUSONERS: 
WHO  IS  HUYNH  TAN  MAM? 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or  OALirosMU 
IN  THS  HOUBK  OF  RKPHSBENTATIVISS 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1974 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Con- 
gress debates  Nixon  administration  re- 
quests that  blUloDS  in  tax  dcdlars  be 
handed  over  to  the  Thieu  regime,  I  think 
it  Is  important  for  us  to  loiow  how  those 
funds  are  utilized.  And,  unfortimately, 
too  many  of  our  tax  doUars  are  used  to 
sujnxirt  one  ot  the  world'k  largest  police 
states  and  by  far  the  largest  political 
iniaoner  system  tn  the  world. 

The  following  document  tells  the  story 
of  Just  one  of  the  estimated  200,000 
P(dltlcal  prisoners — but  I  am  sure  that 
the  story  Is  very  typical.  Magnify  this 
picture  by  a  factor  of  200-thousand,  and 
the  concept  that  our  tax  dollars  are  going 
for  support  of  such  a  sjmtem  Is  nauseat- 
ing. 

The  document  foUows: 

Who  Is  Htttmh  Tah  Majc?  Akd  War  Aai  Toir 
Pativo  Taxxs  to  Kxkp  Sik  in  Jau.? 

Huynh  Tan  Mam  is  the  former  President 
of  the  Vietnam  National  Student  Union, 
Preetdemt  of  the  General  AssoclatloD.  of 
SaAgon  Students  and,  prior  to  his  arrest,  was 
studying  at  the  UniTersity  at  Saigon  Medical 
Scfliool.  Mam's  last  arrest  waa  on  May  1. 1972. 
He  was  recently  moved  to  an  unknown  loca- 
tloa  in  south  Vietnam's  prison  system. 

Mam  is  one  of  the  moet  papular  and  charla- 
matto  student  leaders  In  tnetnam  and  has 
.  spent  moet  of  the  last  five  years  in  JaU.  He 
has  been  tortured  frequently.  Altho\igh 
physioaUy  dlaalded  by  lila  beatings.  Mam 
oontlnuea  to  organize  within  the  |»1sons. 
Ihe  fallowing  arUcle  is  excerpted  from  a 
letter  written  last  summer  from  jail  by  Mam 
to  his  friend,  Don  Luce,  an  organizer  for  the 
Indochina  Mobile  Kdueation  Project.  Luce 
waa  the  individual  who  revealed  the  eztstenoe 
at  the  Infamous  "Tiger  Cages"  on  Con  Son 


Tlie  drawings  accompanying  the  article  are 
by  Bon  Chi,  a  former  law  stadent  at  the  Unl- 
vamty  of  Hue.  Buu  Chi  la  presently  being 
held  in  Chi  Hoa  prison  awaiting  trial  before 
a  military  court.  The  sketcfcea  were  done  by 
Buu  ClU  while  in  prison. 

Both  Muynh  Tan  Mam  and  Buu  Chi  were 
aixested  for  their  political  activities,  not  for 
criminal  acts.  They  are  prisoners  of  oon- 
adenoe.  One  of  Mam's  arrests  was  so  trans- 
parently fraudulent  that  the  south  Viet- 
namese Supreme  Court  ordered  his  imme- 
diate release. 

Ftom  the  time  you  retiutied  liome,  I  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  write  you.  First,  be- 
fore being  arrested  in  January,  1B72,  I  and 
also  my  friends,  were  constantly  searched  out 
by  the  jwlioe  force  and  had  to  be  hidden  from 
place  to  place.  But  I  could  not  eeoape  ttam 
their  net.  On  January  6,  I  waa  caught  by 
plainclothes  police  before  the  Medical  Uni- 
venlty  Bunding.  After  thrae  months  of  "in- 


TBstlgatUm"  at  Salgtm  Municipal  Polioa  Sta- 
tion and  one  month  at  PoUoe  Oenaral  Hasd- 
quartera  where  I  waa  locked  in  a  dark  odl. 
beaten  up  with  tmnobeona  and  lighted  by 
three  600-watt  bulbil  I  waa  handcuffed  and 
at  gun  point,  transferred  to  Chi  Hoa  Prison. 
By  now,  after  more  tlian  IVi  years  in  Saigon 
piiaons  I  have  something  to  show  you  and 
the  Amarloan  people.  To  y(}u,  a  dedicated 
American  friend  to  whom  the  Vietnamese 
people  must  be  grateful  for  your  help,  and 
to  the  American  people,  a  people  with  a 
tradition  of  freedom  and  damocraoy  which 
I  always  deeply  admired  and  those  pec^>la 
now  directly  Involved  in  the  political  realltiea 
of  Vietnam. 

It  is.  I  think,  ttie  re^KmsiUUty  of  taidivid- 
uals  to  qwak  the  truth  and  expoee  Ilea.  Thb 
truth  that  I  encountered  on  every  aide  is  re- 
lating to  the  situation  of  political  prisoners 
In  South  Vietnam,  and  their  welfare,  eape- 
dally  to  those  who  are  part  of  the  Thieu 
opposition,  whloh  commits  the  only  crime 
of  asking  for  peace  and  the  nieans  of  democ- 
racy that  had  been  promised  them. 

A  PoUoe  State  with  torture— South  Viet- 
nam has  around  40,000  university  students, 
whUe  the  police  force  contains  around  300,- 
000  members,  from  plainoiethea  police  to 
heavy  armed  units  and  matp  than  a  doeen 
main  military  and  olTilian  agencies.  The  re- 
pression machinery  operatee  at  and  spreada 
to  every  district,  every  village  with  the  abao- 
lute  power  of  arrest,  oonflnement,  and  liqui- 
dation of  aU  dtiaens.  As  a  South  Vietnameee 
Senator  observed:  "anyone  la  Vletmun  with 
a  gun  can  pick  people  up." 

In  the  cities,  the  police  network,  notably 
the  Special  Branch  of  the  Pellce,  the  plain- 
clothes police,  and  the  Combat  Police  are 
considered  the  moet  brutal  instruments  of 
repression  of  political  opponents,  and  atu- 
dents,  roxmded  up  at  peace  demonstrations 
and  rallies:  that  is.  the  fringes  of  anti- 
government  activitias.  By  night  these  plain- 
clothes men  with  American  gtins  could  swoop 
down  housee  and  arrest  yau  and  only  Ood 
knows  where  they  dragged  yOu. 

At  police  stations,  during  "Investigation 
periods"  all  means  of  torture  and  physical 
abuse  are  the  interrogation,  method  to  set 
up  the  flies  which  are  used  te  convict  people. 
Its  schoolmate,  Nguyen  Huy  Diem,  head  of 
Student  Bepreeentative  Body  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  after  many  days  of  pervasive  beating 
by  tnmxsheons  and  wooden  atteks,  has  been 
forced  to  sign  a  "confWBiOn*  accepting  "ad- 
herence to  the  Communisli  Organization." 
"You  mtist  ohooae  between  liberation  Stu- 
dent Union  and  Municipal  Corps  of  Libera- 
tion.'* tho  torturer-interrc^tar-polloeman 
ttdd  y*\m  But  my  friend,  though  in  agony, 
was  determined  to  neglect  the  accusation  by 
not  signing  any  false  doeal#rs.  At  the  end. 
the  police  had  made  his  file  into  a  very  vague 
accusation :  "the  accused  had  relations  with 
elements  considered  dangeibus  to  the  na- 
tional security." 

Other  barbaric  tcurturea  are  also  i4>plied  to 
the  students.  Two  of  the  niost  painful  and 
lasting  forms  are:  "submarine  tr^"  and  "air- 
plane trip."  The  first  Is  that  the  student  Is 
plunged  into  a  barrel  filled  with  water,  his 
hands  and  feet  have  Been  beund.  The  police 
used  rubber-covered  tnmeheons,  beat  against 
the  aidee  of  the  barrel  with  aU  their  force. 
The  water  conducta  these  biews  to  the  inter- 
nal organs  of  student's  body.  First,  it  makes 
the  victim  feel  terrible  pain  In  the  necSc  and 
the  abdomen,  then  he  vomita  blood  and  falls 
uncoEocious.  If  you  have  been  tortured  tn 
this  way  three  times,  you  have  to  take  to 
your  bed  fOT  three  montte  and  you  wiU 
never  recover.  The  "Blrplan»|trlp"  is  hanging 
the  victim  by  the  arms  tiehlnd  the  bac^ 
with  a  rope  hung  ftom  the  oelllng.  Aftmr 
five  to  ten  minutee  he  immediately  loees  con- 
sclousneas.  This  manner  of  torture  la  re- 
peated several  ttmsa  m  a  plght,  tmtn  you 
say  what  they  want  yon  to. 
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There  Is  more.  The  history  of  crimes  that 
theee  pcdice  have  committed  cotdd  be  de- 
acrlbed  m  thousands  of  pages — with  all 
manner  of  torture  and  physical  abuse.  A 
friend  of  mine  named  Le  Cong  Olau,  from 
science  faculty,  was  beaten  up  at  Saigon 
Municipal  Police  Station,  frcxn  early  August, 
to  the  end  of  October  of  last  year.  He  was  so 
badly  tortured  that  he  was  paralysed  below 
the  waist  and  his  left  arm  and  was  unable  to 
wake  up  by  himself.  In  theee  three  montha 
he  endtired  beatings  routinely  during  "ad- 
ministrative time"  as  the  police  explained. 
It  means  eight  hours  per  day.  Although  I 
lack  proper  instrumenta,  I  rtiagnoeert  his 
physical  state  and  am  surprised  that  he  re- 
mained alive  after  being  textured  in  this 
way.  The  deaths  are  not,  I  think,  in  dark  in- 
terrogation rooms  In  the  poUoe  agencies.  Re- 
cently, after  the  Paris  Agreement,  Mr.  Fham 
van-Hl,  Chairman  of  trade  union  of  bank 
employees  in  Saigon,  has  been  tortured  to 
death  which  vras  disguised  as  suicide  by 
Tbieu's  cannibala.  We  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  we  leam  that  their  polidee  are 
briefly  summed  up  m  a  popular  saying 
among  them:  "If  you  are  Innocent,  they 
l>eat  you  until  you  repent."  If  you  dont  r»- 
pent.  they  beat  you  untQ  you  die."  I  also 
know  that  Americana  existed  at  these  agen- 
cies and  that  Saigon's  police  called  them 
"Thol  trl  meln  Hoa  Ky"  (American  collab- 
orators). 

Because  Tbleu,  with  American  backing,  has 
not  a  J  list  cause  and  thus  no  popular  loyalty, 
be  must  use  the  tools  of  p<^ce  and  military 
forces  to  suppress  antl-gOTemment  activities. 
The  torturing  is  a  means  to  menace  the  peo- 
ple's spirit  and  strengthen  his  dlctat<««hlp 
over  the  cities  in  the  south.  The  more  be  1b 
in   power,    the   more    the    people   struggle 

against  him 

One  of  the  moet  revealing  violations  of  the 
Agreement,  on  a  political  basis,  of  Ttileu, 
concerns  the  confinement  and  treatment  of 
political  prisoners.  Confinement  and  treat- 
ment— ^while  American  POWs  have  come 
home  and  military  personnel  of  both  sides 
have  been  released,  a  hundred  thousand  at 
least  of  political  prisoners  are  still  locked  in 
Saigon's  various  placea^  from  the  Island  to 
the  mainland,  from  central  to  obscxire  pro- 
vincial Jails 

In  a  letter  smuggled  to  me  last  week  frran 
Con-Son  Island,  one  of  my  friends  lias  de- 
scribed today's  "tiger  cages"  buUt  by  the 
American  company  BMKr-BRJ  with  a  fund  of 
S400,000  in  1971,  from  the  U.S.  government 
after  the  disclosure  by  your  hands  and  two 
UjB.  congressmen  of  vm  Infamous  "tiger 
cages"  in  1970.  A  part  at  the  letter  reads 
"after  the  discovery  of  the  tiger  cagee  at 
camp  a  tn  1970,  and  because  of  the  anger  of 
public  opinion  at  home  and  abroad,  the  Sai- 
gon govanunent  cannot  maintain  the  old 
type  of  tiger  eagee.  but  fbeir  pervasive,  slow- 
ly destroying  poUcles  toward  country-loving 
people  still  existed  and  oonttnued.  To  this 
end,  they  built  a  new  camp  numbered  7  and 
officially  named  "Discipline  Camp."  but 
prisoners  preferred  to  oaU  it  "the  disguised 

tiger  cages" 

lAte  in  March,  the  Field  MlUtary  Court 
was  going  directly  to  Con-S(m  prison  and 
sentenced  by  night  more  than  4S00  people 
who  were  held  without  trial  for  years  and 
turned  them  into  regular  prlaonera  with 
crimes  such  as  robbery  and  draft-dodging  in 
order  to  avdd  releasing  them.  .  .  . 

"Although  tlMre  were  atiU  a  lot  of  empty 
otilB."  eontinaad  the  letter.  "Xbnj  had  put 
three  or  four  people  In  aaoh  one.  It  waa  so 
hot  inalde.  tlte  oxygen  gwaaSlty  waa  very 
limited,  no  mats  and  plenty  of  moaquttsa  and 
gnata.  a  great  majority  at  us  suffered  yawa. 
In  five  months,  «s  had  not  been  given  soap 
and  we  were  only  allowed  wailtliig  onraelvee 
one  time  in  tluee  or  four  daya,  ea6h  for  five 
minutea.  If  wa  ware  late,  wa  w«ra  beaten  up 
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by  the  trusttos.  The  food  ration,  always  In- 
sufficient and  rotten,  was  decreased  to  the 
point  that  prisoners  could  not  sleep  at  night 
because  of  constant  hunger.  Water  was 
scarce,  dirty  and  tmbolled.  Medical  care  was 
practically  nonexistent. 

"la  a  seriee  of  represak>na  oocuring  fr<Hn 
early  AprU  to  the  end  of  May,  the  Island 
authoriiiea  used  combat  police  to  attack 
Camp  ^  where  women  prisoners  were  de- 
tained. Ihey  used  tear  and  nausea  gas 
grenades  Into  rooms  and  picked  up  more  than 
20  women  and  separated  them  at  Sectors  A 
and  B;  seven  of  them  liava  babies  frcun  two 
to  five  yeers  Old.  .  .  ." 

On  the  other  hand,  through  the  treatment 
by  which  they  behaved  prison  authoritiee 
used  to  regard  prisoners  as  beaste,  not  as 
human  beings.  That  Is  the  reason  they  would 
beat  us  to  death  or  let  diseases  discharge  our 
lives.  Warden  Nguyen-van-Ve,  who  was  di- 
rector of  Con.8on  prison  m  1970,-  and  called 
the  father  of  the  tiger  cagee',  recently  re- 
appointed bead  of  the  Island,  had  declared 
by  mld-Aprll.  before  a  politicid  prlaoners' 
group :  "now  it  Is  needless  for  us  to  km  you. 
We  will  let  you  die  of  malady."  He  spoke 
truly.  Being  underfed  and  living  under  sordid 
conditions,  prisoners  suffer  severe  diseases; 
from  80  to  40%  of  all  prisonera  on  the  Island 
are  Infected  wt^,  according  to  medical  ap- 
proval, tuberculosis.  Intestinal  diseaaee.  Beri- 
beri, peptic  lUcers,  hem<»Tholds,  dysentary, 
nervous  breakdowns  are  also  common  among 
prisoners.  Pictures  that  appeared  in  the  Ijoa 
Angelea  Times  of  March  4th,  1973,  showed 
the  paralyzed  and  atrophied  people  freed 
from  Con-Son.  But  they  are  the  survivors. 
How  many  people  have  been  xmable  to  endure 
savage  conditions  and  iiave  given  up  and  left 
their  lives  on  the  Pine-clad  hillside  ceme- 
teries on  the  Island?  I  think  it  is  not  fewer 
than  tens  of  thousands  between  1954  and 
this  day.  "The  death  rate  at  Con-Son  prison 
was  abou^ten  percent  of  the  total  prisoners 
per  year,  'nils  number  tias  Increased  in  recent 
years,"  said  my  friend,  a  student  from  Cath- 
olic worker  and  youth  organization  in  May, 
as  he  was  unconditionally  releaaed.  .  .  . 

It  Is  hardly  surprising  that  the  physical 
welfare  of  prisonera  had  deteriorated  since 
we  learn  that  the  food  ration  Is  being  cut 
frcmi  80  grams  to  20  grams  per  day  and  other 
neoessltlee  are  neglected.  In  each  meal,  there 
Is  a  fish  equal  to  a  finger  and  a  string  of 
vegetables. 

The  darkness  of  intentions — evident  proofs 
of  inhumaoB  treatment  of  political  prisonars 
by  Tbieu's  regime  have  revealed  the  req;>on- 
EibUity  of  the  UJ3.  government.  Thieu.  with 
the  recalcitrance  of  a  militaristic  pxippet, 
has  refused  to  rrieaae  polttieal  prisoners  and, 
due  to  cynicism,  be  publicly  pretends  they  do 
iMit  exist.  Hla  claim  challenges  world  opinion. 
In  Chi  Hoa  now,  political  prisoners  have 
an  insignia  attached  to  their  shirt.  For  ex- 
ample, my  prisoner  name  and  ntunber  ta- 
signla  Is  Huynh  Tan  Mam,  no:  2a7MTCT.  The 
MTCT  stand  for  Mat  Tran  Chlnh  Tri  which 
means 'political  front*.  .  .  . 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  the  UJB.  Oovem- 
ment  directly  bears  the  reaponstblllty  for 
the  plight  of  political  prlaonera  atm  In 
Tbieu's  hands.  For  example,  the  pli^t  of 
more  than  half  of  the  7S  people  who  are  stiU 
locked  in  Boom  3,  Camp  SB  of  Con  Son 
prison.  Theee  people  are  being  paralyzed  and 
gradually  forced  to  die.  All  ct  them  have  been 
detained  from  10  to  IB  years. 

I  am  however,  at  the  beUef  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  not  keep  silent  before  the 
agony  of  these  vfellms.  After  all.  they,  and 
also  the  Vtotnameae  people,  will  see  the  rays 
of  suashlne  and  go  on  to  build  a  peaceful 
future.  Beoauae  we  haviq  heeu.  and  are, 
strug^lng  by  blood  and  years  spent  in  the 
ilaitiMisa  and  terror  of  prisons,  for  peace 
and  independuiice. 
With  love  and  friendship. 

Htunh  Tan  Mam. 
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Cost  op  the  Unitcd  Statbs  Ribzko 
(By  Don  Luce) 

During  the  past  8  years  the  UJB.  has  spent 
at  least  $181,700,000  on  the  South  Vietnamese 
police  and  prison  systems.  Bepreeaton  baa 
increased  steadily  stoce  1987,  the  year  Oen- 
eral  Nguyen  Van  Tliieu  won  the  prestdentlal 
election  and  promptly  jaUed  the  runner-up 
for  five  years. 

In  1964,  Utere  were  only  10,000  National 
Police  in  south  Viet  Nam;  by  1973,  American 
funding  had  allowed  that  force  to  grow  to 
over  120,000. 

A  cloee  inspection  of  the  facts  shows  that, 
contrary  to  the  provUlons  of  the  Peace  Ac- 
cords, the  UJB.  is  stni  supplying  tremendous 
amoonte  of  police  aid.  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy aeaarted.  in  a  June  4, 1973  speech  before 
the  Senate  that  "The  admlniatratloa  is  cov- 
ering up  ita  true  intentloos  and  deceiving 
Congress  and  the  American  people." 

Senator  Kennedy  then  docuntented  the 
following  funds  going  to  "public  safety" 
programs. 


limn 


Chirgadl 


/Mnwmt 


Polica  coiAputer  Tedinkjl  support 1169,000 

tretnins. 
Direct  poliet  training..  Public  •dministntion..  256,000 

PoiicaTala-  PuMic  wofta... 1,605,000 

com  m  u  licitlwis. 

PuUicsaftty UniiquidaM  1,215,000 

aUicitlaii. 

NattoBil  potica  do 2.472.000 

support 

Corrections  systorn       do 30.000 

support 
PatMc MMy aippiiw.  BodgrtroaaaH.  S,MO,000 

Oopirtnwat  of 
Dafenso. 


TaW- u,a7,ooo 


"Attd    presumably   there    Is   more   buried 
elsewhere!"  Senator  Kennedy  added. 

And  there  Is  Indeed  more  aid  burlad 
where.  The  plasters  generated  by  tlM 
of  goods  donated  to  the  Saigon  government 
iinder  the  Food  for  Peaee  and  Oonuaodlty 
Import  Programs  are  used  to  suppert  the 
police  and  prison  systems  of  the  Saigon  gov> 
emment.  The  amounte  provldad  in  calendar 
years  1973  and  1978  alons  total  e4,O00jM0L 
The  plaster  aid  to  the  south 
repressive  police  and  prison  ayaiem 
by  more  than  a  million  dcdlaa  In  1978 
1972. 


Itani 


1972  (in 
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PeUea 533,000.000  1.000,01 

69k00a<W0  50,aS0,C 

133,000,000  264,300,009 

Tatai 735.900,000  1. 314, 300,  OOg 

TaWladoilais $1,500,000  12.6011000 


NO  FURTHER  RENEWAL  OF 
BCX:>NOMIC  CONlUQIiB 


HON.  ROBIN  L  BEARD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBSBDITATTVB 

Wednesday.  AstrU  3.  1974 

Mr.  BEARD.  liCr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleaseil 
to  be  able  to  rise  In  the  Booae  today  tq 
voloe  my  strong  opposttton  to  the  oon-j 
tinuation  of  any  econcmilc  oontrols  aftea^ 
the  last  day  of  AptfL  | 

As  one  of  the  handful  of  Ifembere  whci 
voted  against  theee  artlflclal,  daageroos 
controls,  I  fervently  hope  that  they  wll| 
be  allowed  to  pass  Into  well-deeerred  ob-i 
livlon  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
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Mr.  %)««ker.  I  lMil0?e  in  the  ftee  en- 
tevclM  lystcm.  1 2i»v*  iwilved  mewBy 

2^^  InutnoMBifln  and  iraittaf  peopto 
fPffTP  an  walks  of  life  In  my  dl^lMei. 
imtns  tbafe  tl»  eontrala  be  Itfled.  inaia 
M^  zeallM,  as  I  do.  tbai  tlia  free 
hSuk  eaa  ta*e  mn  at  HmU.  Tksy 
MlM«.  as  I  dOb  that  li  is  INSI  to  la«f»  tt 
safe  to  pironote  eompettUan  and 


Iteee  ecntrals  bave  t>een  Ske  a  pooitr 
boDt  dam:  TUcy  liaTe  cansed  sbortacesm 
ttM  natnml  Jtream  at  our  eeuiMinlB  are 
by  diferting  oar  commnrtltlee  ayay  from 
ttae  domeitlo  conwrnsff.  dojmitieam,  so 
to  neak.  Mr.  SliealDBr.  to  allov  tlMeeew- 
trals  to  «qii»  will  lei  onr  tree  eotaivriie 
ngtem  flow  fonraxd.  strai^t  and  strong. 
^Utwrftcw  badly  needed  goodi  and  •""«- 

loes  to  our  people  here  al  hfoma 
allowing  all  to  make  a  deeent  Itflng. 


STUDY     WOUID    MTODCE     WHTTB 
HOUSS  POWER         r 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 


nr  THZ  HO0SK  or  bsfbbbbhtativxb 
Wedneadan,  ilpiil  5.  197* 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Qpeaker,  In  a  study 
xeqnested  by  the  Senate  Watergate 
Oommlttee.  a  panel  of  "  membera  oftte 
National  Agf>^«***T  of  Public  Administra- 
tion has  fttnfl"'**^  that  many  of  the 
fon^lfljiMntal  and  distnzWng  qoestlans 
surfaced  by  Watergate  »«wnmfd  "*J«™ 
ffflitrsHffl*'^  of  power  in  the  White 
House.**  Furfiier.  the  panel  stated  that 
the  nspansfbHity  for  agency  manage- 
Bwoi  pfoperiy  tertdes  in  Mmcy  hsijdsj- 
BOt  In  the  White  House  staff  nor  in  the 
■neuttre  OfBee  of  the  President. 

The  rqxnrt  makes  a  number  ox  pro- 
posals whldli  deserve  our  serious  eonsld- 
exBtian.  I  agree  with  a  number  of  them. 

Ihe  report  reeanmends  "a  strict  nu- 
merical limit  on  the  number  of  pOUocu 
aides  available  to  the  President,  with 
the  *?«i«"<^  of  the  White  House  staff 
subject  to  the  political  activity  Umita- 
tions  of  the  Hatch  Act."  .._^^ 

In  the  pantf's  review  of  the  'rUbUe 
service."  it  said  there  was  an  Important 
disttnctiMi  to  be  drawn  between  polioeal 
officers  and  careerlstB.  It  coneltMled  that, 
insidar  as  Watergate  disclosures  are 
concerned,  the  political  ofBeera  dmdayed 
"little  appreciation  or  understanding  m 
the  q)edal  ethical  responsibnitles  of 
pubUc  servloe.'*  and  appeared  to  have 
little  "prior  experleoee  in— government, 
or  indeed,  hi  the  sdmlnlstration  of  any 
large  o^anisatlon.'*  _     ^ 

IHe  report  said,  on  the  otber  hand: 

Ovar  90  jsea  prodoosd  ineuuliuvefUUs 

•vMMM*    tbSt   ttk*   eUMT    MTTlOM    Wffi   dlS- 

•bly  VbMi  ttisy  sfs  wspoosibly  sod  evaifly 


The  panel  emphasised  to  the  sdeet 
oommttkee  that— 
This  Mpsrt  >i  not  dtaeetsd  to  tbs  Idantlfi- 
<rf  IndlTldinl  vMlm*m  or  enlprlti. 
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BaOMT  It  U  an  effort  to  ie«ntlfy  uiulerlTlng 
■onrow  and  pitfalls  and  to  surest  chuigea 
la  Amsflcan  govmmant  end  adrntnlstcattm 
vblcli  will  help  make  futare  Watergatea  leas 
M*«iy  %-nA  viu  improTO  tob  egecttTBH—  and 
atmSOaaXj  of  democraUo  goTcnunent. 

Other  leeommendatlons  included: 
First  Complete  depoliticisatlon  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  with  all  person- 
nel "from  top  to  bottatn"  placed  under 
the  Hatch  Act.  All  attorneys  in  the  De- 
partment to  be  covered  imder  a  tenured 
career  system  and  the  Attorney  a«ieral 
precluded  from  advising  the  President  on 
political  or  personal  mt^ters. 

Second.  Uhtn  the  Justice  Department 
Is  depolltldied.  the  creation  of  a  Per- 
manent Special  Prosecutor  with  a  fixed 
term  of  office  and  independent  authority 
to  prosecute  malfeasance  in  high  oflloe 
and  in  the  conduct  of  pcditlcal  cam- 
paigns. 

Third.  Joint  public  and  lalvate  fund- 
ing of  congressional  and  Presidential 
elections  with  a  $25,000  limit  per  year. 
per  family  on  an  political  contributions; 
not  more  than  $10  of  such  donations 
could  be  in  cash.  AU  left-over  campaign 
funds  not  transferred  to  the  party  or- 
ganisation would  revert  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  U.S.  Treasury.  A  new  Klec- 
toral  Commission  of  distinguished  citi- 
zens would  be  created  to  oversee  Federal 
election  practices.  Violators  would  be 
prosecuted  by  the  Permanent  Special 
Prosecutor.  ,    ^ 

Fburth.  Rejection  of  proposals  for  a 
stance  6-year  term  for  the  President  and 
for  any  change  toward  a  parliamentary 
system  of  government  "Hie  report  said 
"both  a  sfarong.  sincM  Chief  Executive 
and  a  strtmg  Congress'*  were  necessary. 
Fifth.  Provision  for  a  number  of  tem- 
porary "Secretaries  without  portfolio"  to 
tftfcff  on  special  assigmnents  which  cut 
across  the  functional  lines  of  established 
agencies  and  departmonts. 

Sixth.  An  educational  campaign,  or  if 
necessary  statutory  or  constitutional 
change,  designed  to  show  that  the  f  ram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  Intended  "a  Presi- 
dent or  other  official  may  property  be  im- 
peached and  removed  from  office  for  ma- 
jor offenses  to  the  society  and  the  State 
without  being  beheaded.  Jailed,  fined,  in- 
dicted, or  even  indictable."  The  pand 
concludes  that  impeachable  acts  properly 
include  "major  crimes,  mlso<mduct  In  of- 
fice, or  neglect  of  duty." 

Seventh.  Review  and  Improvranent  of 
the  Freedom  of  lnfonnatl(Hi  Act  and 
continued  vigilance  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, the  courts,  and  the  citizenry  to 
deal  with  Executive  misuse  of  "National 
security"  classiflcatians  and  dalms  of 
"Executive  prtvUege." 

Eighth.  Strict  enfotcemMit  of  the  laws 
and  regidations  forbidding  political  con- 
siderations In  career  personnel  actions. 
A  Ust  of  the  members  of  the  pand. 
selected  for  their  extrauive  background 
as  practitioners,  scholars,  or  both,  in 
Federal  public  administration  are: 

FndeHek  C.  Moaber  (Cbatrman).  Doherty 
riuriiiwnr  at  OoTemmffit  and  Foreign  Af- 
fidra— XtalToralty  of  Vlrflnla: 

Alan  K.  OampbeU.  Dean.  Mazwtil  Schotd 
of  CKlsanShlp  and  PuWlo  Affalis  OyiaouM 
TTnlveialty; 
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Rederlo    V.    Claavoland. 
TTnlTeralty; 

TtiomaS  W.  FletdMT,  Fiealdant.  Kattonal 
Training  and  Development  Servloe; 

Barnard  L.  CHadteuz.  XMraotor— Knight, 
GRadleux  ft  Bmlth,  Zno.; 

Bogw  W.  Jones,  Board  iCember— National 
ClvU  Serrlce  League; 

Hazrey  O.  Maiiallelrt,  Sr..  Profeaeor  of  Pub- 
llo  Law  and  Oovemment— Columbia  Unlvar- 
Bity; 

Jobn  D.  MUlett,  Vice  President  and  Dlreo- 
tor  of  the  BCanagement  Olvlaloii — Anartmny 
for  TftlTicatloffial  Development; 

Jamas  M.  Mitchell.  DIreetor,  Advamoed 
Study  Program — ^Tbe  Bnxidnga  InstltatJon; 

Harold  Saldmaii,  Profsaaor  of  PoUtloal 
Science,  Utatvent^  at  Oo^neetlent; 

Bobert  F.  Steadmao,  Oooniltant — Commit- 
tee for  ImprovemMit  of  Management  In  Otov- 
emmant  (CKD);  and 

Blflhaid  K.  Stewart,  Senl^  Vice  President— 
Chubb  ft  Son.  Inc. 

Berfcrand  M.  Harrtirig,  an  acadony 
member  recently  retired  from  the  Fed- 
eral service,  served  as  the  panel's  staff 
director.  Richard  L.  Chainnan  and  Eras- 
mus H.  Kl<»nan.  senloj:  research  asso- 
ciates on  the  academy  ttaff ,  also  assisted 
thepaneL 


VKTERANS'  CREDIT  CARD 

HON.  JOEL  T.  pROTHILL 

or  YaaaaA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTA'ilVES 

Wednesday,  April  J,  1974 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vbrglnia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  crisis  in  communica- 
tion today  between  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnlstratlcai  and  many  of  our  deserving 
veterans,  their  widows,  and  dependents. 

In  comparisim  to  the  minimis  taking 
advantage  of  veterans  ^neflts  the  num- 
ber we  are  not  taking  care  of  may  be 
comparatively  sm^ll,  but  If  it  Is  oiUy  a 
"baker's  dozen"  it  is  too  many. 

The  trouble  comes  on  payday  and 
larger  for  veterans  Iprying  to  further 
their  educaticm.  I  hate  asked  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  YA  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Veterans  Tadc  Force  to  consider 
my  proposal  to  establish  a  nationwide 
credit  card  elledblllty  and  computer  sys- 
tem to  hdp  veterans  to  receive  rapid 
service  on  their  claims  to  obtain  their 
rights.  My  letter  to  the  VA  AdnUnistra- 
tor  contains  the  detaUs  of  my  Veterans' 
Credit  Card  proposal  to  speed  up  VA't 
disbursement  of  veterans  benefits. 

My  letter  of  Ainil  1  Icdlows: 
CoifaKXBB  ow  TBI  ukmD .  Srana, 

HODBI   OW   BSFIXBSMTATIVBI, 

Wa^ingUm,  DXJ,  AprU  1, 1974. 
Mr.  DoKAio  B.  JomiBoii, 
AdmtntftTator->of  Vetentu  Affain,  Vetsrant 
AAtnlntistraHon    BuMdlnf,    WaaMnttim, 
D.a.  \ 

DxAB  Ma.  Jormbom:  A$  you  are  weU  aware 
my  Congreestonal  oOoe  recelvea  a  large  num- 
ber of  calla,  vlstts  and  Mtters  from  Veterans 
having  difficulty  oommiinlcating  with  yoor 
ageney.  oc  who  are  pari^zad  over  the  paper- 
work required  In  obtalngig  their  rights. 

It  Is  my  undanrtmrtlng  taut  under  the 
Prealdent^  dtteetSuu  yda  are  aettlng  vp  a 
talk  Xoroe  for  the  puzpcfee  o<  aUevla^ig  thla 
and  other  sttnsttons  ttoubllng  and  dlM^i- 
potntlng  Veterans  In  obtaining  benefits  voted 
them  by  Ooogreaa. 


I  commend  to  your  task  force's  attention 
the  suggestion  of  setting  tQ>  a  credit-card 
sized  Identification  and  conq>uter  system  for 
all  eUglhle  Veterans  and  thetr  widows  and 
dependents.  It  IS  my  understanding  that  a 
similar  system  Is  already  In  use  by  your  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  la 
working  successfully.  I  believe  this  could 
be  e^>anded  to  Include  aU  Veterans  eligible 
for  education  benefits,  ,bomerbuylng  and  Job 
BBsl  stance. 

Much  of  the  dlfficiilty  encountered  by 
Veterans  la  the  lateness  of  VA  checks  due  to 
lost  pi4>erwork,  delayed  paperwork,  faUuie 
to  InfonA  VA  of  changes  In  address  and  mis- 
understandings in  respect  to  duration  and 
primacy  of  school  or  on-the-job  training 
rights. 

A  Veteran's  eligibility  credit  card,  setting 
forth  the  "C"  number.  Sodal  Security  Num- 
ber, eligibility  rating  and  the  expiration  dates 
thereof,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  practicable  solu- 
tion to  many  of  your  problems.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  a  computer  card  imprint  system 
tot  the  Veteran's  credit  card,  tied  in  with 
local  Post  Offices,  Veterans  who  move  or  are 
otherwise  delinquent  In  notifying  VA  of 
changes  In  status  or  who  faU  to  fill  out 
proper  forms  would  have  a  central  place  for 
short-term  action  in  obtaining  checJu.  There 
is  a  Poet  ofllce  In  almost  every  community 
In  America,  certainly  hi  every  college  com- 
munity, but  such  is  not  the  case  with  VA 
installations.  A  veteran  presenting  his  credit 
card  to  a  local  Poet  Ofllce.  with  leased  com- 
puter or  telephone  oonnectlons  to  author- 
ized check-writing  facUitlaa  of  the  FMleral 
govemmrat,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  31st  Century 
recognition  of  the  facts  of  life  concerning 
today's  communication  needs. 

The  VA  can  be  proud  of  Its  services  to  Vet- 
erans in  most  areas  under  your  Jurisdiction. 
The  one  area  of  seemingly  constant  grief  to 
Veterans  and  your  agency,  as  weU,  lies  in  the 
apparent  lack  of  up-to-date  communication 
facilities.  1  urge  your  serious  consideration 
of  the  proposals  set  forth  above.  With  your 
concurrence  in  this  matter.  X  will  be  happy 
to  present  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  whatever  legislation  Is  needed  to  im- 
plement this  proposaL 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Joel  T.  Beothill, 
^  Memher  of  Congress. 


WILLIAM  BUCKLEY'S  COMMENTS  ON 
mSCS  "ABOLITION" 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  3,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOEL  Mr.  Speaker.  Niklta 
Khrushchev,  fbrmer  head  honcho  of  the 
Comunlst  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union— 
and  therefore  of  the  U.SjSJi. — once  re- 
marked at  a  conference  that  he  would 
bury  the  UJ5A.  Where  better  place  to 
begin  the  interment  process  than  with 
the  Federal  Government's  security  agen- 
cies. Including  the  House  Internal  Secur- 
ity Committee? 

William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  postwar  conservative  cadre 
and  eloquent  spokesmen  and  defender 
of  legitimate  estat>lishment  endeavocs, 
asked  rhetorically  In  his  news  column, 
"Why  Bury  Security  Committee  Now?" 
He  observed: 
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It  always  has  l>een  fMdUh  to  wish  to  elim- 
inate the  internal  security  committee, 
mostly  because  Its  targets  q>eak  reliably 
through  echo  chambers  that  reach  us  aU; 
and  because  it  Is  chic  to  treat  Communists 
and  such  as  decorative  creatures  that  enliven 
dull  parties,  such  as  at  Leonard  Bernstein's 
house. 

It  struck  Mr.  Buckley  as  octraoitli- 
nary— as  indeed  it  must  also  the  majority 
of  the  House  Members  vrho  voted  over- 
whelmingly on  Monday  in  favor  of 
HISC's  1974  operational  funds  that: 

The  only  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
rseentatlves  charged  with  concerning  Itself 
ongolngly  with  the  problem  of  Internal  se- 
curity should  be  redundant. 

On  Monday,  April  1,  the  committee's 
opponents  In  the  House — ^who  numbered 
only  86  when  all  the  runs  were  tallied, 
had  selected  the  gentieman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  RoBSST  DsiNAN)  as  their 
leadoff  batter  against  HISC's  1974  ap- 
propriations. In  principle,  this  was  a 
sound  game  plan  because  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  was  after  all,  an  os- 
tensible player  on  the  home  team.  How- 
ever, as  Billy  Buckley  Indicated,  the  gen- 
tieman had  gone  "down  to  Washington, 
consented  to — Indeed  sought  out — ^mem- 
bership" on  the  committee,  because  "he 
wanted  to  bore  from  within.  About  this 
he  Is  utteiiy  candid." 

True,  the  New  England  R^resentative 
had  been  openly  frank  about  his  inten- 
tions having  conceded  publicly  that  he 
would  "collapse  the  committee  from  with- 
in." But,  by  the  same  token,  can  one  not 
hope  that,  having  done  so,  he  would 
again,  in  3  days  rebuilt  it? 

Mr.  Buckley's  article  of  March  17, 1974, 
In  the  Washington  Star  News,  follows: 

Why  Bubt  Skcttwtt  Committxe  Now? 
(By  WllUam  P.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

The  annual  report  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  is  Interesting  m  several 
respects;  not  least  for  an  exchange  way  back 
near  the  end  between  the  committee's  chair- 
man, Mr.  Richard  Ichon*.  of  Missouri,  and  a 
fellow  Democratic  member,  the  Reverend 
Robert  F.  Drlnan  of  Massachusetts. 

Fr.  Drinan's  Interest  In  internal  security  Is 
to  be  compared  to,  oh.  Richard  Nixon's 
Interest  in  lepldoptera.  Though  that  Is  not 
actuaUy  correct:  Pr.  Drlnan,  like  a  few 
other  congressmen  and  senators,  is  Interested 
In  internal  sectirlty  in  the  sense  of  wishing  to 
do  away  with  those  who  are  Interested  in 
internal  security.  It  Is  as  !f  Richard  Nixon, 
indifferent  to  butterfiiee.  wished  to  extin- 
guish aU  butterfly  activities. 

That  u  why  the  JesiUt  from  Boston,  when 
he  went  down  to  Washington,  consented 
to — Indeed  sought  out — ^membership  in  what 
used  to  be  caUed  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  He  wanted  to  bore 
from  within.  About  this  he  Is  utterly  candid 
He  begins  his  Additional  Views,  in  the  an- 
nual report,  with  the  sentence:  "Bom  of  a 
reflexive  fear  of  communism  now  outmoded, 
the  House  Internal  Seciulty  Conmilttee,  a 
shadow  of  Its  evil  past,  continues  to  exist 
out  of  congressional  inertia." 

WeU,  a  lot  of  things  continue  to  exist  out 
of  congressional  Inertia,  and  a  lot  of  things 
don't  exist  that  shoxild  exist  on  accoimt  of 
congpesslonal  inertia,  and  a  lot  of  people 
are  m  Congress  on  account  of  dttzena'  In- 
ertia, but  the  ziotlon  that  It  is  "outmoded" 
to  fear  a  country  that  possessea  hydrogen 
bombs  and  a  lust  for  world  domination,  and 
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a  second  country  that  is  developing  its  hydro- 
gen bombs  and  shares  that  lust  for  world 
domination,  is  hardly  outmoded. 

In  my  case,  save  only  the  fear  of  TTylK 
which  I  presumably  share  with  Fr.  Drlnan. 
I  can't  think  of  anything  one  could  reason- 
ably fear  more  than  comnjunlsm-cum-hy- 
drogen  bombs.  As  for  the  oommittee's  "evil" 
past.  I  reconunend  the  book.  The  Committee 
arid  Its  Critics,  Putnam,  1903.  edited  by  my. 
self. 

It  always  has  been  f  adlah  to  wish  to 
eliminate  the  internal  security  committee, 
mostly  because  ita  targets  ^eak  reliably 
through  echo  chambers  that  reach  us  all: 
and  because  it  is  chic  to  treat  GommunlsSs 
and  such  as  deoixtttlve  creatures  that  enliwn 
dull  partlee,  such  as  at  Leonard  Dernsteln's 
house.  Accordingly,  Congrenman  Boiling  has 
proposed  that  the  House  committee  be  abol- 
ished and  made,  instead,  a  casual  part  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

These  shifts  tend  to  have  a  symbolic  rather 
than  a  purely  admlxUstratlve  tTi«»T,tTig_  i^ 
such  as  Fr.  Drlnan  reallae:  He  Is  very  en- 
thusiastic about  the  idea,  confident  that  it 
would  mean,  in  effect,  an  end  to  the  ooaa- 
mlttee. 

It  seems  to  me  extraordinary  that  In  a 
season  wben  so  very  much  criticism,  much 
of  It  correctly,  has  been  made  against  Blch- 
ard  Nixon's  Invocation  of  national  seeurl^. 
that  the  only  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  charged  with  concerning  It- 
self ongolngly  with  the  problem  of  Internal 
security  should  be  thought  redundant.  Is  It 
really  exclvislvely  up  to  the  President  to 
wSrry  about  these  things?  If  the  Preaideat 
is  going  to  wiretap  people  in  order  to  atop 
leaks  of  vital  information,  what  laws  should 
he  consult?  Who  is  better  eqtili^Md  to  make 
intelligent  recommendations  on  the  matter 
than  a  congressional  oommlttee  charged  to 
look  after  the  requirements  of  the  internal 
security? 

Tom  Charles  Huston  has  been  widely  pU- 
loried  for  his  secret  plan  to  guard  tfas  secur- 
ity of  the  White  House,  and  of  the  ^oUtleal 
parties  at  **'*'"«  Why  Is  It  unrsaaonabla  to 
expect  congressional  guidance  on  such  mat- 
ters, and,  again,  who  is  better  aqulmted  to 
give  it  than  thoee  who  study  the  prohlem, 
seeking  a  judicious  balance  between  Individ- 
ual freedom  and  the  rtamftiiflB  of  mtanial 
security?  You  woxUd  think  that  Fr.  iMnan 
was  for  once  in  his  life  concerned  td  saw 
money.  Tet  we  are  tjtivirig  about  a  TniM»r,tH)» 
budget  of  a  half  mililon  dollars. 

The  latest  publication  of  the  committee 
la  on  the  83mibkmese  UbaiBtlon  Army.  Un- 
like the  press,  the  comnUttee  is  armed  with 
subpoena  power,  and  can  get  answers  to  quaa- 
tkms  which  can  serve  as  the  foundation  for 
useful  legislation.  What's  wrong  with  that? 

Let  Fr.  Drlnan  go  back  to  Cambridge  and 
confess  there  that  he  flnaUy  voted  to  urge 
Congress  to  continue  to  concern  Itself  with 
the  internal  security.  Surely  he  can  find  a 
law  that  would  protect  his  freedom  publicly 
to  express  his  r^ntanoe?  Who  knows,  such 
a  law  might  have  been  drafted  from  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  old,  evu  House  Oom- 
mlttee on  Un-Amarloan  ActlvlUaa. 


TAX  REFORM  LEGISLATION  FOR 
THE  OIL  INDUSTRY 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  OBsoov 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRX8ENTATIVS8 

Wednesday,  April  3,  1974 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  an  the 
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Members  a  letter  from  one  of  my  oonstt- 
tuente.  Mr.  Jolin  Daniel  d  mamatfa 
Falls.  Ores.  As  yon  know,  the  Ways  and 
Mf^ng  Copmitttee  bas  been  considering 
the  Question  of  oil  taxation  tar  some 
we^s  now.  and  Mr.  Daniel's  letter  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  Issues  befcxe  the  com- 
mittee. Stnee  the  dedslon  the  Congress 
mivt  eventually  make  in  this  matter  will 
have  a  profound  Impact  oo.  energy  pro- 
ductkm  *n**  consumption  !n  our  country 
for  piany.  many  years.  I  would  like  to  In- 
chide  Mr.  Danid's  letta  at  this  point  in 
tlwReo«trd:. 

Vmtm Ml  Uixium:  X  vrtUrwUoA  that  ycrar 

TrnimmWrr  la  uem  otMMMvrtng  tax  refoim 

l«gW»tkm  for  tta*  ott-liMtiutry'  t.urge  you  to 

V    nipiiart  •Uaaiix»ttoii  of  ths  pareentags  daplA- 

\tlan    •IlowBQce,    tba    crcdttlng    of    fozalgn 


royalty  paymenta  against  IMaral  Inooma 
taiaa.  and  tha  wrtta-off  of  taitaoglble  ez- 
l^iaiiwM  Tlioagh  oU  taiSustry  proftta  are  much 
higbar  than  tlie  ootp<»»ta  average,  I  sup- 
port tiMae  changM  largely  for  a  different 
reason.  Ibe  effect  of  theae  preaent  tax  favors 
to  tbe  oil  Industry  Is  to  artificially  lower  tbe 
prbsaa  of  petroleum  products  on  tlie  market, 
thus  nurturtog  demand  and  consumption. 
ladMdnals.  and  especially  business,  tbat 
«vwf^iwM>  gnater  than  average  quantities  of 
petroleum  piodncta  are  tharefon  receiving 
a  de  /meto  federal  snbeldy— which  means  that 
uUtmately  the  ganaral  taxpayer  la  footing 
thebUL 

Cleady,  oar  new  prtocitlea  must  eaU  for  a 
tax  alguctuia  tbat  wlU  dJaoourage  the  prof- 
Ugats  eonsnapttoa  of  <^  (and  all  energy 
rMoaraes)  ntliar  than  coirttaue  to  wusouxage 
^M»:p»  eoDBumptlfla.  Bimelng  tbe  i»eeent  oil 
IxaAuatiy  aohstdlee  wlU  allow  the  tree  market 
plaes  «o  opanats  In  setting  oU  product  prices 
at  what  tliay  aetaally  cott,  instead  oC-at  an 
artlflelaUy  low  lavaL  oa  oompanlea  assert 
that  tbay  need  tliaae  subsidies  to  devrtop  new 
but  tt  seasM  to  ma  the  cunwnt 
marfeat  pdoa  of  petroleum  ellml- 
tha  need  Cor  the  aubitdlea.  If  a 


h 

n 
gl 


help 


Am»tm*m»nm    fniltTlrtna]  oonsumers  and 

ba  able  to  deal  with  our 

ttw  prtoa  at  «o»tn  moat 

tta  suawiUf.  We  hava  become  energy 

1  to  believe  our  reaouroee 

ff»*»«*-*J-  It  la  aa  oferatanpUlleatlotx  to 

ttet  tba  pcobtam  to  manly  to  develop 

■:  we  must  at  the  same 

strtve  to  curb  o«r  enormous  appetite 

Mcgy — an  appettte  ttiat  haa  grown  too 

for  tka  aacth  to  soataln.  PerlirtMial 

such  as  the  68  mph  speed  limit 

but  tax  reform  legislation  Is  of  far 

fundamental  Importance. 

Slnoerely, 

JoHM  DainsL. 


THE  AMERICAN  RKIHT  TO  PRIVACY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

ov  oaoo 
or  THE  HOU8B  OP  BEPSKSENTATTVES 

We4neadav,  April  3,  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  l^>eaker.  President 
Nixon  has  belatrdly  recognised  that  pri- 
vacy exists.  Nixon's  deeds  more  than 
his  radio  statement  make  a  strong  case 
for  Increased  protection  for  the  right  to 
privacy.  Pttvacy  is  a  vital  national  con- 
cern which  must  receive  increased  at- 
teotldo  If  it  is  to  be  preoerved  against 
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the  onslaught  of  technology  and  bu- 
reaucracy. An  excellent  response  to  Nix- 
on's radio  statement  on  privacy  was  made 
by  Aryeh  Neier,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Dliion: 

BXSFOirBX  BT  AXTXH  NXOSS,  £!XXCUT1VE  Dixxc- 

Toa,  Amkkican  Civn.  LttKanxs  UinoN,  to 

TBI  ADDBBBS   BT   PBXSmSNT   RXCRABO   NQEON 

Dauvxan   on    FxaaTTAxr    23.    1974,    "TBx 

Ajchucam  Bicbt  or  Puwcr" 

Ijast  Baturday,  Prealdent  Richard  Nlson 
said  that  If  government  '*falls  to  respect  its 
cltlxens'  right  to  privacy,  [It]  fails  to  re- 
q>ect  the  citizens  themselves."  Most  Ameri- 
cans woTild  agree  with  that  statement.  It  la 
good  to  see  President  Nixon  expressing  such 
sentiments.  While  there  la  a  certain  irony  In 
the  fact  that  this  President  made  that  state- 
ment, anyone  devoted  to  the  right  of  privacy 
can  only  welcome  the  President's  profession 
of  concern. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  a  glaring  omis- 
sion from  the  President's  statement.  It  Is  so 
slgnlflcant  and  remarkable  an  omission  that 
It  Is  dtffleult  to  believe  It  was  accidental.  The 
President  rightly  noted  ttiat,  "Careers  have 
been  mined,  marriages  have  been  wrecked, 
reputations  built  up  over  a  lifetime  have 
been  destroyed  by  misuse  or  abtise  of  data." 
However,  he  discussed  these  problems  en- 
tirely In  the  context  of  (Lata-banka  created 
for  the  collection  and  dlesemmatlon  of  In- 
formation for  consumer  credit,  social  welfare. 
Insurance  and  criminal  Justice  purposes.  At 
no  time  did  Prealdent  Hlxon  so  much  as 
mention  the  problems  of  political  surveil- 
lance. Purthermore,  there  \7as  no  hmt  ol  con- 
cern with  political  surveillance  In  the  de- 
tailed background  paper  that  was  Issued  In 
conjimctlon  with  Presldsnt  Nixon's  speech 
by  the  Office  of  the  White  House  Press  Sec- 
retary. 

The  problem  of  political  surveillance  has 
been  highlighted  by  the  Watergate  diaclos- 
urea  of  the  past  year.  However,  It  is  not  a 
new  problem.  Por  more  tban  a  half  century, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  bas  been 
collecting  data  on  persons  engaging  in  law- 
ful political  activity.  The  P.BI.  Infiltrates 
peaceful  political  organizations,  photographs 
partlc^ants  in  lawful  demonstrations,  per- 
uses the  bank  records  and  tax  returns  of  po- 
litical dlasenters,  records  their  names  and 
exchanges  mtelllgence  data  with  many  other 
governmental  agencies.  A  deliberate  puipoee 
of  this  activity,  as  an  internal  Bureau  mem- 
orandum has  Instructed  agents.  Is  "to  get 
the  point  across  that  there  is  an  V£J.  agent 
behind  every  mailbox."  Buch  other  federal 
government  agencies  as  the  Immigration  and 
Natmrallzatlon  Service,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  the  Pass- 
port Division  of  the  State  Department,  the 
Secret  Service  and  the  tatelllgence  divisions 
of  the  various  military  services  have  all  com- 
piled banks  of  dossiers  on  political  dissenters. 
In  addition,  most  urban  police  departments 
have  had  their  own  political  surveillance  sys- 
tems. In  a  recent  court  case,  the  New  Tork 
City  Police  Department  admitted  that  It 
alone  had  maintained  files  on  the  peaceful 
and  lawful  political  activities  of  about  a  mil- 
lion persons.  Political  data  banks  are  also 
maintained  by  Congressional  committeaa  and 
by  private  agencies  whioh  make  a  business 
out  of  selling  this  information  to  employers. 
Surveillance  of  lawful  political  activities 
Is  often  Justified  by  the  claim  that  Its  pur- 
pose la  to  protect  our  national  security.  The 
shibboleth  of  national  security  Is  also  In- 
voked as  the  reason  for  keeping  secret  from 
the  American  public  maoy  of  the  activities 
of  Its  government.  It  Is  high  time  to  aban- 
don these  claims  of  national  security.  We 
cannot  achieve  aectirlty  by  methods  which 
destroy  the  basic  freedoms  of  the  society  we 
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seek  to  protect.  A  functioning  democratic 
society  cannot  endvue  unless  Its  citizens  can 
engage  In  i>olltlcal  activities  free  from  an  all 
encompassing  sense  of  bdng  observed  and 
recorded.  The  tone  of  llfs  and  spontaneity 
of  spirit  which  should  e|ju«eterlze  a  free 
society  cannot  survive  In  an  atmo^here  In 
which  a  person's  every  deviation  from  the 
political  norm  Is  noted  by  government  snoop- 
ers and  stored  iot  future  reference.  The  con- 
sequence of  such  intenstve  monitoring  of 
poUUcal  activities  and  aaaedatlons  must  in- 
evitably be  the  drastic  cartaHment  of  any 
society's  capacity  for  dlveialty  and  freedom. 

For  the  most  part,  this  fcountry*s  political 
surveillance  apparatus  has  grown  up  In  the 
absence  of  any  legal  authority  to  support  it. 
It  has  appeared  to  have  a  life  of  its  own  and 
our  elected  officials  seem  Tinable  to  control 
the  snoopers  In  the  F3J.  and  In  the  other 
agencies  which  gather  domestic  political  in- 
telligence. It  hardly  seems  possible  to  en- 
gage In  a  serious  effort  to  reestablish  the 
right  to  privacy  If  the  entire  question  of 
political  BtirvelUanoe  is  evaded,  as  It  was 
evaded  by  President  Nixon  in  his  q>eech  last 
Saturday. 

In  the  areas  that  he  did  touch  upon,  the 
President  made  a  number  of  commendable 
comments.  He  noted  thak  credit  la  often 
withheld  on  the  basis  of  inaccurate  data; 
that  Jobs  may  be  denied  because  of  arrest 
records  not  updated  to  show  tbat  charges 
were  dropped  or  the  person  fovmd  innocent; 
and  that  what  a  pers<Mi  gives  to  his  church 
or  his  charity  is  his  own  personal  business. 
To  deal  with  these  prSblems,  President 
Nixon  said,  "We  need  more  than  Just  another 
investigation  and  Jdst  another  series  of  re- 
ports." Quite  right.  However,  the  President 
failed  to  note  that  there  sre  bills  presently 
pending  In  Congress  which  effectively  ad- 
dress all  these  problems  tfoA  other  pressing 
problems  vitally  affecting  the  right  to  pri- 
vacy. Among  these  bills  are: 

Senate  bill  3360— This  bill  which  was  in- 
troduced by  Senator  ^^llllam  Proxmlre, 
would  reform  the  practices  of  the  credit  in- 
dustry by  requlrmg  agencies  seeking  a  report 
on  a  person  to  obtain  his  or  her  consent.  It 
would  also  give  the  persmi  about  whom  a 
credit  report  was  complleg  the  right  to  In- 
spect and  obtain  a  copy  of  his  or  her  file;  re- 
quire expungment  or  correction  of  Incom- 
plete information;  limit  dissemination  to 
those  authorized  by  the  subject  of  a  report: 
and  ban  the  collection  of  data  about  political 
views,  race,  religion,  and  bf  uncorroborated 
hearsay. 

Senate  bills  3963  and  3964  which  were  in- 
troduced by  Senators  Ervln  and  Hruska  and 
House  BUI  9873  Introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Edwards  would  severely  restrict  the  dis- 
semination of  arrest  records  not  followed  by 
convictions  and  would  limit  the  wholly  pro- 
miscuous dissemination  of  conviction 
records. 

Senate  bill  2300  Introduced  by  Senator 
Cranston  and  House  bill  9434  Introduced  by 
Representative  Stark  would  require  formal 
legal  process  or  customer  permission  when 
the  government  tries  to  examme  an  mdl- 
vldual's  bank  records. 

Senate  bUl  3810  introduced  by  Senator 
Goldwater  and  House  bill  10043  Introduced 
by  Representative  Barry  Ooldwater,  Jr.  woiild 
place  Important  oontrola  gdi  government  data 
banks  returning  control  over  personal  infor- 
mation to  the  indlvidiuil  to  whom  it  relates. 

Beziate  bill  3830  introduced  by  Senator 
Nelson  would  eliminate  all  wlretiq>ptng  that 
is  not,  at  the  very  least,  authorized  by  a  war- 
rant granted  by  a  court. 

Senate  bill  3318  Introduced  by  Senator 
Ervln  would  prohibit  the  military  from  spy- 
ing on  civilian  eltlzens. 
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A  number  of  these  bills  have  wide  supped 
m  the  Congress.  For  example.  Senator  Ervin's 
bill  to  ban  political  surveillance  over  civil- 
ians by  the  military  has  34  oo-^Kmsors  In  the 
Senate.  Support  for  such  specific  measiires 
from  the  President  could  help  greatly  In  get- 
ting them  adopted.  If  President  Nixon  means 
what  he  says  when  he  statea,  "We  need  ac- 
tion," he  should  lend  his  support  now  to 
such  si>eclflc  measiues.  Unfortvmately,  that 
la   not   what   the   President   has   yet   done. 
WhUe  he  stated  that  we  need  "more  than 
Just  another  Investigation,"  he  has  set  In 
motion  Just  such  an  investigation.  Prealdent 
Nixon  has  created  a  Committee  of  govern- 
ment official^  chaired  by  Vice  ^piAdent  Ford 
to  tackle  the  problem  of  prlva^.  He  has  di- 
rected that  Committee  to  begin  to  provide 
a  series  of  measures  to  protect  privacy  within 
four  months.  If  the  Committee  follows  the 
President's  directions,  it  should  be  ready  to 
begin  proposing  measures  by  the  end  of  June. 
That  will  be  close  to  the  time  that  the  Con- 
gress will  adjourn  for  the  summwr  In  this, 
an  election  year.  In  all  likelihood.  It  would 
mean  no  Congressional  action  at  all  m  1974. 
Despite    shortcomings,    President    Nixon's 
expressions  of  concern  about  privacy  are  a 
very  valuable  contribution.  I  \irge  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  good  on  the  concerns  he  has 
stated.  He  can  do  so  by  giving  timely  Sup- 
port to  some  of  the  specific  measures  to  pro- 
tect privacy  now  pending  In  Congress.  And, 
perhaps   even   more   significantly   President 
Nixon  can  do  so  by  enlarging  his  horizons  to 
encompass  the  most  serious  of  the  many  in- 
trusions on  the  right  to  privacy:  the  problem 
of  political  surveillance.  If  we  cannot  keep 
our  rights  to  speak  and  associate  from  being 
noted  and  recorded  by  Big  Brother  for  pos- 
sible use  against  us,  then  the  right  to  pri- 
vacy will  not  exist. 
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that  help  all  Americans  live  better  and  mmre 
comfortably. 

In  fiscal  1973,  on  a  gross  basis,  agrlculturai 
exports  generated  Income  of  over  S38  billion. 
Aiui  80%  of  It  was  non-farm  Income,  lion 
than  460,000  non-farm  Jobe  were  directly  or 
indirectly  related  to  the  assembling,  proceas- 
tng.  and  distributing  ot  agricultural  com- 
modities for  export. 

American  agriculture.  It's  time  to  recognize 
it  as  an  essential  part  of  oiir  foreign  policy. 

This  ad  Is  being  sponaored  by  Far-Mar-Co.. 
Inc.,  as  part  of  its  continuing  efforts  to  speak 
out  on  behalf  of  agrl -businessmen  through- 
out the  U.S.  Far-Mar-Co.  is  the  nation's  larg- 
est grain  cooperative  representing  over  300,- 
000  farmers  in  an  eight-state  area:  Nebraska, 
Missouri.  C<Morado,  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Wy- 
oming, Oklahoma,  and  Kaniwui. 

Far-Mar-Co.,  Inc./WUey  Bulldlng/Hutchln- 
son,  Kansas  67501/(310)  663-3331. 
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U.S.  GOVERNMENT  SOURCE  SAYS: 
"NO  MAJOR  NORTH  VIETNAMESE 
OFFENSIVE  PLANNED" 


AMERICAN  AQRICULTDRE:  AN  ES- 
SENTIAL PART  OP  OUR  FOREIGN 
POLICY 


HON.  WILUAM  R.  ROY 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  3,  1974 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  Par- 
Mar-Co..  Inc.,  of  Hutchinson.  Kans.,  the 
Nation's  largest  grain  cooperative,  placed 
advertisements  in  several  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Entitled  "$9.3  Billion  WHl 
Buy  a  Lot  of  Oil."  the  advertisement 
pointed  to  the  slgnlficaQt  contribution 
of  agricultural  exports  in  this  Nation's 
1973  trade  surplus. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  this  advertlse- 
moit  be  reprinted  below,  because  it  ex- 
presses in  a  few  words  the  extraordinary 
importance  of  American  agriculture: 
[From  the  Washington  Star-News.  Mar.  34, 
1974] 
•9.3  BiLUOK  Wnx  Bur  a  Lot  or  On. 

American  agrlciUtural  exporta  totaled  817.7 
billion  in  1973.  With  a  $9.3  bllllon  surplus. 

That  spectacular  accomplUhmant  wiped 
out  the  $7.6  bUlion  non-agricultural  defldt. 
Leaving  this  nation  with  a  $1.7  bUUon  trade 
surplus. 

Our  first  favorable  balance  of  trade  since 
1970. 

Farm  exports  were  a  key  factor  in  stabiliz- 
ing the  dollar.  In  strengthening  our  Inter- 
national trade  posture.  And  in  helping  pay 
for  much  needed  oil  and  consumer  goods 


ROZELLE  RULE 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Bnrke 

OF  cautokkia 
IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1974 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, no  matter  how  much  a  professional 
athlete  earns — and  in  some  instances, 
it  is  substantial,  although  his  athletic 
career  is  usually  short  lived,  depending 
on  the  sport  in  which  he  is  engaged — ^he 
cannot  call  himself  a  free  man  under 
present  legal  restrictions. 

He  or  she  is,  in  essence,  a  chattel  of 
the  professional  club's  ownership.  Under 
present  regulations,  an  athlete  cannot 
contract  with  another  athletic  organiza- 
tion imtil  he  is  given  an  unconditional 
release.  He  can  be  "blacklisted"  for  at- 
tempting to  take  independent  action, 
and  he  caimot  sign  with  a  second  team 
until  he  plays  out  his  option  and  the 
first  team  is  adequately  compensated  for 
his  switch. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Curt  Flood 
case,  upheld  baseball's  exemption  from 
antitrust  prosecution,  but  the  Court  did 
indicate  that  Congress  could  remove  this 
exemption. 

I  b^eve  that  it  is  now  time  to  give 
professional  athletes  the  same  right  en- 
Joyed  by  any  worker — ^the  right  to  con- 
tract and  work  for  any(me  he  wishes. 
An  athlete  should  not  be  "owned"  by  his 
employer.  And,  since  a  professional  ath- 
lete's career  Is  so  short,  he  must  be  free 
to  negotiate  for  the  best  working  condi- 
tions he  can. 

Therefore,  to  reverse  this  condition  of 
servitude,  I  am  happy  to  coeponsor  HJl. 
12397  and  12754  to  prohibit  enforcement 
of  the  reserve  clause  and  practices,  such 
as  blacklisting  and  the  so-called  Roselle 
rule.  I  trust  that  Congress  will  act 
promptly  to  help  the  men  and  women 
who  provide  such  wholesome  entertain- 
ment and  diversion  for  the  American 
public. 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or    CAUTOXKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  3.  1974 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  article  by  Jsudc  Foise  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  about  10,000 
American  troops  will  soon  be  with(frawn 
from  Thailand  because  "both  govern- 
ments are  satisfied  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  planning  no  major  offensive 
in  neighboring  Vietnam  now  that  the 
'dry  season'  is  nearlng  its  end." 

This  is  an  important  revelation,  be- 
cause only  this  week  we  have  received 
conflicting  reports  from  both  the  State 
Department  and  the  American  Embassy 
in  Saigon  which  warn  of  an  impending 
North  Vietnamese  offensive. 

And  this  sort  of  contrast  poignantly 
indicates  how  supporters  of  our  corrupt 
policies  in  Indochina  attempt  to  manip- 
ulate situations  to  fit  their  daily  needs. 

As  in  the  past,  I  am  sure  that  when 
Congress  finishes  its  debate  on  military 
aid  to  Thieu,  we  will  once  again  have  a 
change  of  viewpoint  from  Saigon,  and 
that  the  impending  offensive  win  have 
,  been  stsrmied. 

Plus  ca  change,  plus  c'est  la  m^me 
chose. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  article  follows: 

vs.  FOSCE  IN  THAnjkND  To  Bx  Shaxplt 

Rkoucxo 
(By  Jack  Foisle) 

Bangkok. — The  U.S.  and  Thai  govern- 
ments Friday  announced  a  sharp  reduction 
in  American  military  forces  In  Thailand — a 
cutback  of  about  10,000  men,  mostly  airmen, 
and  a  small  reduction  m  B-53  bombers. 

The  move,  slated  to  begin  in  mid-May  and 
to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year,  comes 
about  apparently  beca\ise  both  governments 
are  satisfied  that  the  North  Vletnameee  are 
planning  no  major  offensive  in  nelgbb<K-mg 
Vietnam  now  that  the  "dry  season"  is  near- 
lng Its  end. 

This  would  leave  about  37,000  Americans 
In  Thailand  as  a  "standby"  retaliatory  force 
with  conventional  air  strike  capacity. 

The  reduction,  which  the  announcement 
said  was  formally  agreed  to  only  Friday  by 
the  Thai  prime  minister  and  the  U.S.  am- 
bassador, refiects  a  general  lessening  of  UjS. 
concern  over  Indochina  develc^ments, 
sources  said. 

In  Friday's  Joint  conununlque.  Thai  Prime 
Minister  Sonya  Thammasak  was  credited 
with  determining  that  the  "security  situ- 
ation" in  Indochina  was  sucb  that  about 
one-fourth  of  the  renaming  Americans-m- 
uniform  in  Tnailand  covUd  withdraw. 

Authoritative  souroee  said  the  cnnmuni- 
que  reflected  more  than  the  belief  that  the 
threat  of  big  enemy  action  in  Indochina  had 
subeided.  It  also  indicated  a  desire  by  both 
Thala  and  An^erlcans  to  reduce  the  "giant 
profile"  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  units  remain- 
ing In  Thailand.  The  Thais  are  trymg  to  im- 
prove their  relations  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  and  the  Pentagon  is  trying 
to  cut  overseas  spending. 

At  peak,  the  UjS.  armed  foroea  in  Thai- 
land numbered  about  48,000  men.  Even  after 
a  year  of  "cease-fire  agreementa"  in  Vietnam 
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utd  l/UM,  And  an  end  to  American  bomhlng 
of  Caaibo<lUn  rebcU  last  August.  th«  UjB. 
ooBunand  bere  bad  only  parvd  down  1>y 
10,000  men — In  small  xinit  departures.  Six  o^ 
■even  American  air  bases  In  Tlutlland  re- 
main opsn. 

The  new  cut  of  another  10,000  prol»bly 
will  result  In  tb»  dosing  at  another  base, 
and  a  modest  rsdaoUon  tn  tha  B-M  tons 
at  ntapao.  a  complex  4«slgoed  for  long-term 
use.  The  Otapao  big  ixmbtts,  which 
smashed  at  Hanoi  near  war's  end,  currently 
reinaln  at  full  strength  of  mora  than  50. 


SOUra  VIETNAM  ATTACK  ALLEGED 
IN  VIOLATION  OP  CEASE-FIRE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  csuFoainA 
m  THX  HOUSB  OP  BKFRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
BptaJur.  Pieaident  fOxaa  is  nev»-  reluc- 
tant to  take  advantage  of  any  opportu- 
nity to  claim  leBpoDsibaity  for  actaier- 
inc  peace  in  TiMtofthina.  for  ending  the 
war  In  Soutbeast  Ada.  Indeed.  In  the 
State  of  the  Unloa  addres,  Mr.  Nlzon 
proudly  announced, 

TUe  UUtetf  BtatM  Is  a*  peace  for  the  flnt 
time  tn  ai 


These  remarics  are  not  only  premature, 
but  m<«i»a/<<Ttg  as  welL 

The  fact  Is  that  the  war  continues  to 
race  in  T^'Hor^'faft,  over  a  year  after  the 
Pails  peace  agreement  was  signed.  The 
fact  also  ronains  that  the  United  States 
continues  to  suMdlze,  at  a  rate  of  over 
80  pereent,  the  operatton  of  the  cor- 
rupt Thieu  regime.  It  is  particularly  fit- 
ting, on  this  day  preceding  congres- 
sional consideratian  oS  the  request  by  the 
Departmenii  of  Detttise  of  an  additional 
$474  millkm  for  aid  to  South  Vietnam,  to 
again  imdenoore  that  the  United  States 
Is  still  funding  a  war  effort  in  Indochina. 

We  bear  of  repeated  direct  vlolatioos 
of  the  cease-fire  agreement:  it  is  in  this 
regard  that  I  offer  the  following  Wash- 
ington Post  article  of  ICarch  25,  1974: 

Sotrra  VBtitam  Attack  Axxsobd  nr  ViounoH 

orCx*SB-Fnx 

(By  Fhnip  MoOombs) 

TnrHBXH,  VaniAUi — South  Vietnamese 
troops  attacked  Communist  forces  across  the 
Osmbodlan  border  from  this  town  last  Au- 
gust In  an  apparent  Tlolatlon  of  the  Paris 
oeaae-flre  agreement,  according  to  sources 
here. 

The  battallon-alssd  operatkm.  Including 
doaens  of  UjB.  suppUed  armored  Tehlcles. 
was  latincbed  In  siqpport  of  Lou  Nol  govern- 
ment troops  under  pressure  following  the 
CongrssslonaUy  ordered  bombing  halt  in 
Cambodia,  tbm  aoareee  said. 

*^t  was  a  aectet  apscatloa  because  the 
ABVK  {Army  at  the  Bepublle  at  Vietnam] 
was  afraid  to  be  caught  violating  the  cease- 
fire sgwwmwnt.'*  said  one  SoutH  Vlentameee 


Gbaptsr  seven  of  tbe  Jaatxary  1973  cease- 
fire agreement  fMblds  the  Introduction  Into 
Oaml¥>fUa  by  focsign  oountnea  of  "troops, 
mmtary  advlnn  and  military  penonnel, 
armameDts.  munitions  and  war  material." 

Saigon's  mUttary  spokasman.  Col.  Le  "Rrung 
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men.  denied  In  Saigon  thai;  there  was  any 
cross-border  operation  bere. 

"Before  the  cease-fire,  ARVN  conducted 
such  (qjeratlons  ftom  time  to  time  In  hot 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  but  there  have  been 
no  cross-border  opvnXioam  slnoe  the  cease- 
fire even  In  hot  pursuit^"  be  said. 

Saigon  to  particularly  sacslttye  on  suoh 
questions  now  because  the  U.S.  Congress  is 
consldwlng  further  military  aid  requests  ttx 
South  Vietnam  and  studying  the  use  to 
which  aid  Is  put. 

Despite  Trung's  denial,  at  le^  three  re- 
liable and  Independent  aouroes  here,  one  of 
them  a  high-ranking  ARVM  officer,  confirmed 
that  the  cross-border  operation  took  place 
and  provided  details. 

It  could  not  be  learned  whether  Phnom 
Penh  requested  the  intervsntlon  or  Saigon 
undertook  It  unilaterally. 

XTnta  last  Aug.  16,  when  the  deadline  for 
American  bombing  In  Cambodia  took  effect, 
Cambodian  trooi>s  occupied  a  wedge  of  terri- 
tory across  from  this  town  115  miles  west  of 
Saigon  and  70  miles  south  of  Phnom  Penh. 

The  Vietnamese  here  used  to  sit  on  their 
porches  and  watch  American  Jets  dive-bomb- 
ing the  hills  where  Khmer  Eouge  and  North 
Vietnamese  army  positions  were  located. 

Every  once  In  a  whll&— at  night — there 
would  be  a  B-62  strike,  too.  People  here  say 
the  earth  would  shake  and  the  air  would  be 
filled  with  fire. 

But  all  that  changed  with  the  bombing 
halt.  The  Communists  mofved  toward  this 
town  and  the  Cambodian  govenunent  troops 
retreated. 

The  South  Vietnamese  came  to  their  aid, 
but  in  the  end  the  Communists  won,  driving 
both  foroes  back  across  the  border  and  into 
South  Vietnam. 

In  the  course  of  the  battle,  the  sources 
said,  20  South  Vietnamese  amphibious  ar- 
mored vehicles  were  destroyed  and  the  com- 
munists ci4>tured  seven  otliers  in  good  oon- 
dltton. 

After  the  battle,  the  South  Vietnamese 
took  the  battered  Cambodian  government 
battalion,  about  400  troops,  a  few  miles  east 
of  here  to  a  branch  of  the  Mekong  River.  The 
battalion  then  went  by  boat  to  Phnom  Penh. 

On  the  high  ground  near  kere,  people  point 
across  a  wide,  flat  valley  to  what  they  say 
are  Khmer  Rouge  posltlon«  in  the  bills  on 
the  other  side. 

The  *seven  mountains,"  rocky  hUIs  that 
straddle  the  border,  stand  isolated  on  the 
vast  Mekong  rice  plain.  They  are  one  of  the 
few  natural  hiding  places  in  the  delta  and 
formerly  a  key  North  Vietnamese  Infiltration 
route  Into  South  Vietnam, 

The  CommunlBts  have  been  shelling  Tlnh- 
blen  regularly  from  the  other  side  of  the 
border  for  the  past  several  months,  accord- 
ing to  people  here,  and  the  South  Vletnam- 
eee  have  been  answering  with  artillery  fire. 

A  man  who  lives  on  tlie  edge  of  town 
closest  to  the  Cambodian  border,  which  is 
not  clearly  defined  but  which  lies  less  than 
a  mile  northweet  of  here,  said  people  In  the 
town  are  always  afraid  of  Communist  at- 
tacks. 

"The  E^hmer  Rouge  shot  a  shell  In  here 
the  other  morning  and  wounded  a  woman 
and  a  child,"  he  said. 

Cambodian  refugees  here  from  Khmer 
Rouge  zones  say  that  relations  between  the 
Khmer  Rouge  and  the  Iforth  Vietnamese 
continue  to  be  strained  over  questions  of 
sovereignty. 

■me  Communists  allies  (Operate  separately 
for  the  most  part,  according  to  these  refu- 
gees, and  ttie  Khiaar  Rouge  demand  detailed 
itineraries  before  aUowlng  North  Vietnam- 
ese units  to  make  any  moves  inside  areas 
controlled  by  the  Khmer  Bouge. 

Such  strains  seem  to  arlee  cMefly  because 
of  deep-seated  racial  and  cultural  anlmoal- 
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ties  between  Cambodians  atid  Vietnamese. 
This  makes  the  South:  Vietnamese  aid  to 
Cambodian'  government  troops  here  all  the 
more  Interesttog. 


RAIL  SERVICE  IN  INDIANA 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  3.  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Pfebniary  1  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation issued  a  report,  "Eail  Service  in 
the  Midwest  and  Northeast  Region," 
which  contains  proposals  ^at  would  se- 
verely cut  rail  service  in  Indiana.  'Bae 
report,  required  by  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1913 — ^Public  Law 
92-236 — ignores  major  criteria  for  rail- 
road planning  set  forth  in  the  act.  At  the 
public  hearing  of  the  interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  Rail  Services  Plan- 
ning Office  in  indianapoOis,  March  12, 
1974,  I  presented  a  statement  opposing 
the  DOT  report. 

I  include  the  statement!  at  this  point: 

I  am  Lee  H.  Hamilton,  UJS.  Bepresentatlve 
In  Congress  from  the  Ninth  District,  South- 
eastern Indiana.  Tliank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  at  this  public  hearing  of  the 
Rail  Services  Planning  Office  concerning  the 
Impact  of  the  Department  o(  Transportation 
R^>ort,  RaU  Service  in  the  Midwest  and 
Northeast  Region. 

The  wholesale  abandonment  of  rail  track- 
age proposed  by  the  DOT  wiould  create  un- 
warranted hardship  tat  the  people  of  South- 
eastern Indiana.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  elevated  a  narrow  and  ques- 
tionable definition  of  profitability  above 
other  standards  set  by  the  Congress  tn  the 
Regional  Ball  Reorganisation  Act. 

A  quarter  of  all  trackage  in  the  coun- 
try—or over  16,000  miles  of  track — would  be 
scrapped  If  the  DOT  pn^xaal  is  approved, 
and  Indiana  would  be  especially  hard  hit. 
At  a  time  when  transportation  policy  ought 
to  concentrate  on  ways  to  expand  the  use 
of  railroads,  which  are  by  far  the  most 
energy-effldient  means  of  moving  people  and 
freight,  this  prcQwsal  to  unaccei>table. 

The  DOT  has  doomed  rail  service  for  much 
of  Ifidlana,  and  In  the  Sth  Congressional 
District  in  Southeastern  Indiana  the  Depart- 
ment's proposals  would  result  in  havoc  to 
the  regional  economy  and  tke  needs  of  com- 
merce. I  want  to  strengthen  rail  service,  not 
eliminate  it. 

In  summmy.  the  Impaot  would  be  as 
fcOlows: 

Now,  nlne^-nlne  communities  in  Indiana's 
Ninth  District  have  rail  service.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  proposes  service  to 
only  twelve  communities.  Instead  of  125 
freight  stations,  there  woulA  be  only  twelve. 

Now,  17  of  the  IB  countiee  that  lie  whoUy 
or  partly  within  the  Dtotrldt  have  ran  serv- 
ice. The  Report  would  limit  service  to  only 
eight  counties. 

Now,  17  feeder  lines  serVe  District  com- 
munities. The  Report  woul4  abandon  twelve 
lines,  partially  close  two  mote,  and  leave  only 
three  completely  open. 

I  trust  the  Members  of  the  Rail  Services 
Planning  Ofllce  will  Itoten  attentively  to  the 
distressed  pleas  of  econonilo  hardships  by 
state  and  local  offlclato  as  they  testify  before 
you,  and  I  also  trust  you  will  be  sensitive  to 
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the  necessity  of  adequate  rail  service  to  all  of 
Indiana's  major  Industries. 

May  I  also  suggest  that  you  explcne  sys- 
tematleally  the  relationship  between  in- 
creased traffic  and  Improved  service.  Many 
9th  District  constituents  suggest  to  me  that 
traffic  would  rise  sharply  If  service  were 
improved. 

The  fundamental  error  of  the  DOT  Report 
to  that  it  places  total  emphasto  on  the  ob- 
jective of  creating  a  "financially  self -sustain- 
ing" raU  system,  and  to  InMpsltlve.  to  the 
other  criteria  required  by  the  Congress  in 
developing  the  Final  System  Plan.  These 
criteria  include,  among  other  things,  the 
need  for  rail  service,  environmental  Impact, 
and  minimization  of  job  losses  and  associated 
unemployment. 

I  appreciate  your  attention  to  these  re- 
marks, and  I  am  confident  the  BSPO  will 
analyze  rail  service  from  the  broader  per- 
spective of  the  criteria  of  the  Reglcmal  Rail 
ReotganlEatton  Act. 


LEGAL  SERVICES:  PUBLIC  VERSUS 
PRIVATE 


EXTENSKDNS  OF  REMARKS 

history  of  the  OEO-funded  legal  services 
program,  which  is  replete  with  evidence 
of  political  abuses.  Specifically,  with  in- 
stances of  the  use  of  public  funds  for  the 
promotion  of  a  vaiiet^'of  liberal-left 
causes. 

If  their  goal  was  to  provide  legal  serv- 
ices to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay. 
the  advocates  of  such  services  would  be 
opting  for  private  programs;  Obviously, 
however,  their  goal  is  a  legal  services  pro- 
gram that  can  be  used  for  political  ad- 
vocacy. And  for  this  purpose,  a  private 
organization  would  not  work — people 
would  not  voluntarily  donate  funds  to 
those  who  would  promote  a  philosophy  of 
destruction  of  liberty  and  freedom.  Thus, 
they  need  a  public  legal  services  orga- 
nization so  that  the  Gtovemment  will,  by 
use  of  the  power  of  taxation,  collect 
their  funds  for  them. 
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HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

o»  nroiAWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  3,  1974 

Mr.  LANDOREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
debate  surroimdlng  the  establishment  of 
a  national  Legal  Services  Corporation 
has  been  conducted  in  terms  of  nones- 
sentials—proceeding  from  the  premise 
that  such  a  corporation  should  exist, 
proponents  and  opponents  alike  argue 
only  over — how  much  power  it  should 
have.  The  question  they  should  be  de- 
bating is:  Should  we  even  have  a  legal 
services  program  financed  at  public  ex- 
pense? 

Aside  from  the  moral  issue  of  forcing 
taxpayers  to  finance  the  legal  services  of 
someone  who  may  turn  around  and  sue 
them,  there  is  much  evidence  that  pri- 
vate legal  services  organizations  could 
provide  much  better  service  at  less  ex- 
pense. In  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for  example, 
two  organizations  have  been  working 
side  by  side,  both  allegedly  attempting 
to  help  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
with  their  legal  problems.  One  is  the 
OEO-funded  Legal  Services  and  the 
other  is  the  independent,  privately  sup- 
ported. Legal  Aid  Society.  In  1972  the 
Oovemment  Legal  Services  organiza- 
Uon  was  staffed  by  19  attorneys  with  a 
budget  of  $526,000.  They  handled  a  total 
of  3,213  cases,  an  average  of  169  cases 
per  lawyer  with  an  average  cost  of  $163.- 
70  per  case.  The  private  Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety, on  the  other  hand,  was  staffed  by 
only  4  lawyers  who  managed  to  handle 
5,455  cases,  an  average  of  1.364  per  law- 
yer at  an  average  cost  of  $14.60  per  case. 
The  private  group's  overall  budget  was 
$80,000,  less  than  20  percent  of  the  funds 
available  to  the  Government  operation. 

Given  evidence  such  as  this,  t(4iy  are 
not  those  who  profess  concern  vrith  pro- 
viding legal  services  to  the  poor  advoicat- 
ing  at  least  consideration  of  pdvate  in- 
stead of  public  legal  services  programs? 

The  answer  to  this  Question  lias  in  the 


INCREASING  THE  QUOTA  OP  THE 
CAPE  VERDE  ISLANDS 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF    RHODS   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  3.  1974 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
existing  immigration  quota  fr<»n  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands  of  Portugual  is  a 
mere  200  persons  annually,  and  that  fig- 
ure has  maintained  for  too  many  years. 
We  Rhode  Islanders  value  our  citizens  of 
Cape  Verdean  origin  as  a  productive, 
hard-working  segment  of  our  State's 
population.  They  are  represented  and 
distinguished  in  every  profession.  They 
are  teachers,  public  servants,  merchants 
and  laborers,  and  have  made  many  vsil- 
uable  contributions  to  the  quality  of  life 
in  Rhode  Island.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  takmg  note 
of  the  low  immigration  quota,  passed  on 
the  15th  day  of  March,  1974,  the  follow- 
ing house  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  to  increase  the  immlgraton 
quota  for  people  from  the  Cape  Verde  Is- 
lands of  Portugal  from  200  to  600  an- 
nually. 

Stats  or  Rroox  Island  Hotrss  Rxsolotion 
Resolution  memorializing   the   Congress  of 

the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to 

Increase  the  immigration  quota  for  people 

from  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  of  Portugal 

from  aOO  to  600  annuaUy 

Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  of  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island  hereby  respectfully 
memorialises  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legldation  to  increase  the 
immigration  quota  for  people  from  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  of  Portugal  from  300  to  600  an- 
nuaUy;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  to  authorized  and  directed 
to  transmit  duly  certlfled  c(H[>les  of  thto 
resolution  to  the  senators  and  representa- 
tives from  Rhode  Island  in  the  congress. 


WNBC-TV  CAMP  TENT  SAFETY 
SERIES  CONTINUES 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF  NKW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1974 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  WNBC-TV 
in  New  York  contmues  to  run  its  excel- 
lent series  on  the  flammahility  of  camp 
tents.  Tills  series  has  already  gained  na- 
tionwide acclaim,  and  for  this  reason,  I 
would  like  to  make  the  third  installment 
in  the  series  available  to  my  colleagues: 
[From  WNBC-TV  Sixth  Hour  News.  Mar.  25, 
1974] 
Plammabix  Tents 

Jim  Hastz.  Earlier  this  month  we  had  a 
report  on  the  hazards  of  pup  tent  fires.  Like 
most  people,  we  were  startled  by  the  flam- 
mabllity  of  the  material  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  most  of  the  tents  on  the  market 
these  days;  today  we  have  a  foUow-up  report 
on  a  fabric  that  cotild  make  tents  completely 
safe. 

As  the  resiilt  of  a  recent  story  we  did  on 
the  intense  flammabUlty  of  pup  tentr.,  we've 
received  a  number  of  inquiries  from  viewers, 
both  by  telephone  and  by  tetter,  on  what 
they  can  do  to  flameproof  existing  tenta 
WeU,  we've  checked  with  a  number  of  sources 
and  fotmd  out  that  it  can  be  done,  but  it's 
very  unreliable.  What  happens  to.  the  flame- 
proofing  washes  off  in  the  rain. 

We've  set  up  two  tents  here  at  the  Fire 
Department  Training  Center  on  Welfare  Is- 
land to  demonstrate  to  you  the  problems 
with  existing  tents;  and  also  we'U  show  you 
what  can  be  done  with  new  n^rlcs  to  make 
tents  safw. 

In  case  you  missed  our  earlier  report, 
here's  what  happens  when  a  flame  to  touched 
to  an  ordinary  pup  tent.  (Film  Clip.) 

As  we  reported  In  our  first  story,  most 
of  the  tents  people  now  have  are  made  of 
canvas  and  paraflln;  those  are  the  tents 
which  are  real  fire  hazards.  In  the  last  few 
years  there  have  been  at  least  seven  deaths 
and  twenty-five  gross  disfigurements  in  such 
tent  fires.  We  have  no  idea  how  many  minor 
injuries  have  been  suffered,  very  largely  be- 
cause people  Just  aren't  aware  of  the  danger. 
But  since  our  report  two  new  laws  have  been 
proposed  for  New  York. 

Okay,  now  we're  going  to  tzy  to  do  the 
same  thing  with  this  tent. 

First  of  all.  take  a  cigarette,,  put  it  directly 
on  the  material  and  hold  it^  And  nothing 
happens.  In  fact,  it  put  out  the  cigarette. 

Alvokd.  Even  if  the  Scouts  do  engage  in 
an  aggressive  campaign,  how  far  can  they 
really  go  in  making  sure  that  standards  are 
met  and  also  the  people  buy  the  tents? 
(Background  voices.) 

DntscTOS.  WeU,  I  think  thto  to  the  thing 
that  we  need  to  get  to.  At  the  present  time, 
there  are  three  states  that  have  minimum 
standards  for  tents  in  regard  to  flame  re- 
tardancy.  And  we  feel  that  thto  thing  should 
be  carried  out  tn  terms  of  the  government 
urging  that  all  tent  manufacturers  clear 
across  the  country — because  three  states 
to  not  enough. 

Ai.voas.  Isnt  the  real  key  to  thto  the  m- 
ditotry,  the  people  who  make  the  tents  in 
the  first  place? 

DiB»rr(M.  Yes  it  to.  And  the  Industry  has 
adopted  a  flame-retardant  fintoh  tiMt  to  rnp- 
proved  and  will  woc^  The  problem  to  that 
they've  got  to  go  to  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
they've  got  to  convince  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment that  they  axe  doing  something  about  It, 
that  they  wUl  be  wlUlng  to  patrol  their  own 
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Indtutry.  But  Xtuj'vm  got  to  be  more  ag- 
gnaalTC  about  It. 

ALvoBD.  80.  efforte  to  promote  flame-re- 
alBtent  tenta  are  beginning,  but  nevertheleaa, 
mlUloBi  of  Amcrtean  eampera  will  go  into 
the  field  tbla  tprtxtg  and  aummer.  camping 
In  tenta  wboae  oanYaa  will  bum  quickly  and 
tragically,  and  wboae  labela  dont  tell  them 
ao. 

Ken  AlTocd.  WRBC/TV  News. 

Ham.  Tbera  la  an  Indication  now  that  the 
Industry  may  take  actlim  and  a  move  la 
luderway  to  get  aome  effective  federal  stand- 
arda  aa  to  labeling  and  fire  retazdancy.  We 
will  ba  watching  tboao  developmenta. 


YOUNG  TESnPIES  ON  VETERANS 
BILL£ 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OP  VLOBOiA 
IN  THX  HOU8K  OF  BXPRBSKNTATIVBS 

Wednetday.  AprU  3.  1974 

Mr.  TOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  I  had  the  privilege  of  testifying 
before  the  Hotise  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Compensa- 
tion and  Pension,  on  behalf  of  three  blUs 
which  I  Introduced  last  year.  I  feel  these 
bills  are  of  q>eclal  importance  to  cer- 
tain groups  of  veterans,  and  ^vould 
therefore  like  to  present  my  testimony  to 
my  colleagues  and  urge  them  to  support 
these  bins  when  they  come  before  the 
House: 


TBemcoanr  ow  Bbir.  O.  W.  Bnx  Toms 
TBz  Snsooiiicmai  ov  OomiiaaxBDK  am 
Pwmmam,  Bxnmm  Vta^tam*  Awans  Ook- 
uxrm  om  HJL  aOS.  HA.  aaso.  am  BJL 
6427 

llr.  Chairman,  X  want  to  tltank  the  mam- 
bera  of  tb*  Bobeommttto*  flor  pxorldlng  ma 
with  this  onKvtnotty  to  tutirj  on  behaU  of 
three  bllla  whleh  Z  have  hrtreducad  to  aid 
oar  veterans.  trnprnHwiXf  oar  dlaahlad  v«t«r- 
ans.  As  one  who  has  tasWHad  on  aewal  oe- 
oaatais  ba<ora  this  aaheommtttee,  Z  know 
that  tt  tfiaras  my  oomiuued  oonoam  over 
the  vetmtns  at  this  ooimtry  and  their  nae- 
dal 
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United  States  Ck>de  to  stakUlEe  and  "freeae" 
aa  of  January  1,  1973,  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Schedule  for  Rating  Disabilities, 
1946  edition,  and  extensions  thereto.  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  are 
aware  of  the  background  of  this  legislatldn, 
so  I  will  touch  on  it  only  briefly.  The  Veterans 
Administration'  had  proposed  in  late  1973 
sweeping  changes  in  VA  disability  compen- 
sation schedules  which,  by  drastically  re- 
ducing disability  ratings  and  thereby  pen- 
sions, would  have  saved  $160  mtlUon.  I 
shared  the  shock  and  dismay  of  the  millions 
of  veterans  who  found  themselves  faced  with 
Imminent  cute  as  the  nature  of  their  dlsa- 
bllltlee  were  downgraded  as  an  economy 
move.  And  I  ahared  their  pleasure  in  learn- 
ing that  Preeldent  Nixoa  himself  ordered 
the  VA  to  reeclnd  Its  proposals. 

However,  there  Is  nothing  now  In  the  law 
to  prevent  tiie  VA  from  trying  these  high- 
handed tactics  once  again.  Unless  the  Ckm- 
grees  reexmue  formal  responsibility  for  man- 
aging the  rating  scheduls,  our  veterans  re- 
main under  constant  threat  of  having  their 
pensions  reduced  at  the  whim  of  the  VA. 
HJl.  6290  would  remova  that  threat  by 
freezing  the  rating  schedule  as  It  now  stands 
and  requiring  that  any  future  changea  be 
approved  by  the  Oongseea  befcure  being 
Implemented. 

Finally,  H.a.  6427  provides  additional 
monthly  compensation  to  those  veterans  who 
are  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of  combat 
Injtuies.  Such  veterans  are  a  very  special 
group  of  men — they  have  made  an  enormous 
physical  sacrifice -for  their  country,  and  have 
done  so  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  is  in  recog- 
nition of  this  special  sacrifice  that  I  propose 
we  give  theee  men — many  of  whom  are  per- 
manently confined  to  wheelchairs  and  re- 
stricted In  the  scope  of  lift  they  can  enjoy — 
a  small  additional  siun  monthly.  They  have 
difficult  adjustments  to  make  and  special 
expenses  to  meet  because  of  their  total  dis- 
ability. Extra  monthly  compensation  is  one 
thing  that  a  grateful  Nation  can  provide  to 
those  so  severely  injured  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

In  conclusion.  Mi.  Chairman,  I  iirge  the 
subcommittee's  favorable  consideration  of 
the  foregoing  three  bills,  and  its  continued 
attention  to  the  problems  and  needs  of 
America's  veterans. 
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Persons  wishing  to  submit  statements  for 
the  record  may  write  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  2137  Raybum  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20515. 


H.B.  8628  pravldas  for  adjustment  — t*-*- 
anoa  to  priaonen  ot  war  of  the  Vlatnam  era 
beoanea  ot  the  tnhumaiM  cIrouinstanaM  of 
thatr  inaanantlan:  a  taaam  POW  may  ra- 
«!?•,  vad*  ttls  un.  tM  par  mopth  for  eaoh 
year  or  jMrtton  ot  a  yaar  that  ha  was  de- 
tabMd  aa  a  prtMoar  ot  war,  np  to  a  mazl> 
mum  of  •UO  par  xaonlh. 

Mr.  Ohalrmaa.  Z  watwhstl.  along  with  mU- 
llona  at  other  Amerloaaa,  aa  our  xvtoxntng 
POWa  rtlaanhartad  and  won  pvatsd  by  thalr 
famntas,  The  phyHoal  vmtka  ot  their  long 
oapttvtty  WW*  appaniit  avan  than,  and  aa 
thalr  talaa  of  tortura,  daprtvatlon.  and  mls- 
wn*  told.  Z  raaUMd  that  these 
ufltradas  mnah  or  SMra  than  man 
who  woto  woimdad  bi  battta.  M^  bOl  veoog- 
nlHO  thia  sufferlnc  and  provides  payment  aa 
If  our  FOWa  had  aufforad  a  dJaablU^. 

tha  Ocngraaa  haa  dooo  vary  Ilttla  thw  far 
to  ptovkls  eomponaatlan  to  oar  POWs  for  tho 
long  yeara  of  suffering  which  they  have  un- 
dacgnia  oil  ***^^**  ot  thalr  ooontry.  Bvm  leaa 
haa  taoaa  dona  tor  thMr  ^-^w*—  z  triMt  la 
the  Judgment  of  thla  aabcommlttee  to  rem- 
edy thia  daTast  and  provUs  to  oar  FOWa  this 
form  ot  dlaablltty  t— — 1*«— » tat  tha  sof - 
f etlnga  whloh  thoy  havo  eodared. 

H^R.  6290  would  amend  title  88  of  the 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
FEDERAL  EMPLOVMENT  PROB- 
LEMS OF  THE  SPANISH  SPEIAKING 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAurotNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Civil  Rights  and  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  conduct 
a  series  of  hearings  on  the  Federal  em- 
ployment problems  of  the  Spanish  speak- 
ing. On  Monday.  AprU  8,  1974.  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  will  present  the  most 
recent  statistics  on  Spanish  speaking 
emplo]rment  in  the  Federal  government 
agencywide.  On  Wednesday,  April  10, 
1974.  Mr.  Edward  Valenzuela  will  testify 
on  behalf  of  IMAGE,  a  Spanish  speaking 
employees'  group. 

Hearings  on  April  8  and  10  will  com- 
mence at  10  a.m.  in  room  2226  Raybum 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


NEW  FRONTIERS  IN  LEARNING 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
.  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  3.  1974 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  productiTe  uses  of  title  ni  E8EA 
fimds  has  been  shown  in  development  of 
the  Southwest  Iowa  Learning  Resouioes 
Center  (LRC)  located  la  Red  Oak,  Iowa. 
It  has  made  Invaluable  progress  in  evolu- 
tion of  Innovative  learning  technlQues 
and  has  accumulated  an  Impressive  store 
of  teaching  materials  atallable  to  com- 
munities throughout  Iov/bl.  Federal  fund- 
ing provided  the  initial  Impetus  for  the 
LRC,  but  local  support  has  enabled  ex- 
pansion of  its  facilities  and  services  to 
educators.  All  this  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  determined  efforts  of  its 
founder,  William  Homer,  and  hundreds 
of  Interested  citizens  statewide.  We  ap- 
plaude  the  imagination  and  foresight  of 
these  energetic  lowans.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  learning  resources 
center,  a  blueprint  for  action  nation- 
wide. 

W£tAT  IS  THS  I£C? 

In  1966,  In  rural  southwest  Iowa,  WllUam 
Homer,  a  Junior  High  School  Language  Arts 
teacher,  applied  for  a  grant  under  the  spon- 
s<»fai^  of  the  Red  Oak  community  Schools, 
and  with  the  support  of  twenty-one  addi- 
tional scho<d  districts.  The  Title  m,  E£.XJL 
grant, -through  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education,  provided  fund*  for  a  system  o* 
daily  ordering  and  dellvory  of  audiovisual 
materials  to  each  buUdlqg  In  the  twenty- 
two  school  districts  in  eight  counties.  The 
grant  also  provided  for  the  InstaUatlon  of  a 
planetarium  and  other  services  for  the  area 
to  promote  'lifelong  learning."  Local  busl- 
neesmen  provided  the  support  to  construct  a 
buUding  and  the  Southwest  Iowa  Leamlpg 
Reeources  Center  (LRC)  w»s  bom  with  Wil- 
liam Homer  serving  as  Its  Oirector. 

During  the  first  year,  nunerous  in-service 
training  workshops  were  held  at  LRC  and  In 
area  schools  to  orient  thei  teaching  staffs  of 
the  school  districta  in  the  basic  use  of  audio- 
visual materials.  A  film  Ubrary  of  over  1500 
tlttes  was  established,  m  addition  to  a  com- 
I^ete  complement  of  tape  recordings,  slides, 
transparencies,  8mm  loc^  cartrldgea,  6mm 
films,  filmstrips,  flat  plctares,  and  a  variety 
of  teaching  kits.  The  LRp  faculty,  and  Its 
materials,  were  made  available  to  community 
groups  as  weU  as  students  and  faculty  In 
the  schools. 

During  the  second  year,  the  UtC  became 
the  area  depository  for  tho  Title  n,  ZSXJi^ 
book  Ubrary  (now  over  15^000  vcdumes).  and 
the  scope  of  LRO  services  continued  to  ex- 
pand. 

As  the  Title  m,  EB.E.A-.  fxmdlng  period 
came  to  a  doee  In  the  third  yeio',  the  LRC 
was  phased  Into  a  locally  supported,  non- 
profit, tax-exempt  educational  organization. 
The  president  of  ecudi  of  the  eight  County 
Boards  of  Education  served  on  the  LRC  Board 
of  Dizoctora,  along  with  Preeldent  Homer. 
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The  County  Boards  now  provide  LBC  a  base 
support  of  $6  per  pupU  supplemented  by  $8 
per  pupU  from  each  of  the  twenty-twb  local 
schotd  districta.  All  counties  and  school  dts- 
trlcta  oontrlbuto  each  year  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  To  further  demonstrate  their  support 
for  the  LRC,  the  eight  Coimty  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation (liCay.  1973)  voted  a  special  aaaeesment 
of  $32,000  to  maintain  tha  high  quality  fUln 
library  v^lch  now  contains  8,000  tltlee. 

By  ita  third  year,  it  waa  apparent  that 
LRC  had  outgrown  tha  4,000  square  feet 
in  the  original  building.  Zn  1970,  therefore, 
an  old  buUdlng  at  401  Reed  Street,  Red  Oak, 
was  purchased  and  remodeled  to  provide 
three  floors  of  working  area — giving  the  lAC 
three  times  the  space  it  formerly  occupied. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  project.  Ron 
Curtis  (Director  of  Education  for  LRC)  has 
been  experlmenttng  with  innovative  applica- 
tions of  media,  such  as  using  the  polaroid 
camera  aa  the  curriculum  for  special  educa- 
tion studenta  and  studying  featiure  films  In 
the  classroom.  Curtis'  work  led  to  LRC's 
being  named  a  model  film  study  site,  accom- 
panied by  a  small  grant  from  the  American 
Film  Institute,  tn  1068. 

Foreseeing  the  need  for  a  course  of  study 
in  the  understanding  of  aontanmwrary  mass 
media,  LRC  applied  for  and  was  awarded  a 
TlUe  m,  EBJSA.  grant  In  1870  for  the  devel- 
opment of  Ito  "^edla  Now"  program— an  in- 
dtvlduaUEed.  packaged  lab  course  for  high 
school  students. 

As  a  result  of  the  development  of  "Media 
Now,"  the  Department  of  Public  Inatruotlon 
of  the  State  of  Iowa  has  awarded  a  Title  m. 
"BSXJl..  dissemination  grant  to  enable  the 
LRC  to  Share  the  course  with  the  entire 
state.  Training  of  teachers  and  adaption  of 
"Media  Now"  has  now  occurred  in  iiaariy  one 
hundred  high  schools  In  the  state  of  Iowa. 
Iowa  State  Unlvenlty  bet^m  offering  the 
"Media  Now  Adopter  Coune."  a  couzae  of 
study  for  prospective  teachers  of  the  mass 
media  In  1972.  Iowa  State  has  now  made 
the  course  a  requirement  for  graduates  tO. 
the  Departments  of  Journalism,  Telecom- 
munications, and  Educatl(m.  A  grant  from 
the  National  endowment  for  the  Arta,  Wash- 
ington, D.C«  allowed  the  LRC  to  expand  Ita 
training  to  Include  seventy-flve  media 
teachers  from  seven  states  In  a  program 
called  "Summer  of  "78." 

Another  majn  program.  "Project  Dis- 
covery," directed  by  Baj  Bastlan  and  funded 
by  the  Special  Needs  and  Career  Education 
Section  of  the  Iowa  Department  of  PubUo 
Instruction,  Is  now  operative,  developing 
exploration  "packages"  In  career  education 
with  a  "hands  on"  unphasls.  Studenta  are 
Introduced  to  the  "packages"  at  the  Junior 
High  School  level.  This  program  makes  It 
possible  tat  studenta  to  have  the  choice  of 
exploring  a  wide  range  of  vocations  through 
the  simulated  "work  activity"  of  the  pack- 
ages. Aseeesment  Instrumenta  and  eonnsel- 
Ing  techniques  Incorporated  In  "Ptoject 
Discovery"  make  it  a  vitally-needed  addition 
to  school  CTirrlcula  througboot  the  UtUted 
States. 

Another  current  project,  "Lifelong  Learn- 
ing," directed  by  Philip  Olive,  funded  by  the 
State  Library  Commission  of  Iowa  and  the 
Commission  on  the  Aging,  represents  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Initial  goid  of  the  UtC  to 
provide  learning  programs  for  aU  age  groops 
from  preschoolers  to  senior  citizens.  A 
special  16mm  film  Ubrary  provldse  resldente 
of  nursing  homes  and  ooun^  horaee  In  a 
fifteen-county  area  in  Southwest  Iowa  with 
enrichment  and  entertainment.  Workshops 
for  the  Activity  Directors  from  these  homes 
offer  additional  training  and  Information  for 
special  projecte  carried  out  In  the  homes. 
Theee  workshops  are  funded  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  at  the  Regional  Office  of 
Education,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
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The  LBC  Is  also  a  distributor  of  ta-servloe 
training  material  for  nursing  homo  employ- 
ees. Materials  (86mm  fUmstrlpa  and  cassette 
t^>es)  purchased  by  the  HSaltti  Fseilltles 
Association  of  Iowa  are  mado  available  to 
all  nursing  homes  In  the  state  of  Iowa. 

The  Regional  Rural  Riwrtlng  Program, 
funded  by  Title  I  BAO,  is  oondacted  In  five 
^school  districta  of  the  area.  Wanda  Morgan, 
Reading  Clinician  from  the  LBC,  travela 
from  school  to  school  each  week  woi^lng 
with  dilldren  and  the  Title  Z  rwartlim 
teachera. 

Another  LRC  program,  a  preaduxd  day  care 
center,  was  established  In  'Dm  MOInas  with 
the  Dee  Moines  Zndependant  School  District 
acting  as  the  Local  Edtnatlon  Agoiey.  The 
United  Methodist  Church  Conference  pro- 
vided one-tiilrd  funding,  wtth  the  Social 
Security  Act,  TlUo  ZVA.  providing  the  other 
two-thirds.  At  this  Center,  which  Is  known 
as  "Soul  Street,"  new  methods  of  «»*">'«''g 
and  leammg  for  three  and  foxir  year  olds 
are  being  tested  and  proven. 

Erezy  program  undertaken  by  tha  LRO 
must  meet  the  following  criteria: 

(a)  It  provides  a  much  needed  aervloe 
or  product  to  people  not  available  onyiolkere 
else. 

(b)  It  has  an  evaluation  design  that  win 
prove  (or  disprove)  ita  value  statlstlcsUy. 

(c)  It  has  the  potential  to  "stand  on  ita 
own  feet"  financially  at  the  termination  of 
Ita  original  funiUng. 

Most  recently,  a  publishing  divlsiaa— lo- 
cated In  a  separata  building  with  a  ogmpleta 
line  of  high  efficiency  equipment— has  bean 
added  to  LBC  capabilities. 

New  Ideas  must  be  converted  to  *»wg«T<]y 
materials  If  real  change  Is  to  occur.  And 
chanife  Is  the  LRC.  Witness:  Complete  cable 
television  studio  is  now  being  planned  with 
free  IJtC  TV  Channel  4  going  "cm  the  air" 
by  the  summer  of  1976,  and  other  new  pro- 
grams are  currentiy  in  the  planning  stages. 

A  IWip  LSO  media  preeentation  concluded 
with  six  words  that  say  as  much  today  as 
they  did  then—".  .  .  and  thU  U  fust  the 
beginning.'' 

HOW  LONG  DO  WE  PEED  THE  WAR? 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CAUrOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  3.  1974 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  considers  the  Defense  Department 
sum>lemental  shortly,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  consider  Information  pro- 
vided recently  by  a  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
editorial  and  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times :  *" 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Mar.  39, 
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How  LoKQ  Do  Ws  Fbkd  trx  Was? 

It's  14  months  ^Inoe  the  signing  of  the 
Paris  peace  agreementa  bringing  that  cele- 
brarted  "peace  with  honor"  to  Vietnam.  Tet 
there  is  no  peace. 

Tn  1973  alone,  a  Senate  subcommittee  re- 
ported recently,  more  than  60,000.  Vletnani- 
ese  were  kliled  in  the  "cease-fire,"  That's 
Bllghtiy  more  than  the  total  American  com- 
bat deatbs  In  eight  years.  In  addition,,  more 
than  800,000  Vietnamese  were  driven  from 
their  homes  last  year  alone. 

All  of  which  justifies  Secretary  of  Defense 
James  R.  Schleslnger's  understated  observa- 
tion, in  his  annual  defense  posture  state- 
ment to  Congress,  that  the  "cease-fire  has 
not  worked  as  weU  as  we  had  hoped." 

It  does  not  Justify  the  Pentagon's  urgent 
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requesta  to  spend  even  more  to  step  up  the 
mUitary  struggle. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  Pentagon 
is  calling  on  Congress  to  spend  an  additional 
$474  million  for  emergency  military  aid  to 
the  Thieu  regime.  If  the  money  Is  not  forth- 
coming, the  Pentagon  warns,  South  Vietnam- 
ese forces  must  "severely  curtail"  their  oper- 
ations In  mid- April. 

For  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  Nixon 
Administration  wanta  Congress  to  give  South 
Vietnam  about  $3.4  billion  In  aid,  two-thirds 
mUltary  and  one-third  economic,  about  68 
pMvent  more  than  Congress  approved  this 
year. 

Will  It  never  end? 

Have  we  learned  nothing  from  34  yeara  of 
involvement  in  that  unhappy  peninsula? 

Obviously,  both  sides  in  Vietnam  Share  the 
blame  for  falling  to  Implement  the  rickety 
structure  of  peace.  Yet  "our  side"  can  have 
little  Incentive  for  coming  to  peace  If  It  can 
count  on  America's  continued  commitment 
to  war. 

The  U.S.  cannot  and  will  not  "walk  away" 
from  the  destruction  it  haa  wrought,  but  it 
must  not  add  to  it.  Congress  can  b^ln  by 
withholding  funds  for  any  pxirpoae  except  to 
Implement  the  "Agreement  on  Ending  the 
War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam." 

[From  the  New  Tank  Tlmea,  Mar.  19,  1974] 

Saiook:  DoUiAis  roa  Jails 
To  the  Editor: 

If  there  are  "cmly  36.188  prlsonera  of  all 
typee"  In  South  Vietnam,  aa  reported  by  far- 
mer T7J3.  Ambassador  to  Saigon  Bbrldge  Dur- 
\aom  and  others  after  their  recent  tour,  why 
does  the  VS.  stlU  find  it  nooaaeary  to  budget 
an  estimated  «ao  mlUloa  a  year  for  Saigon's 
pcdlce  system,  four  tlmsa  the  amount  it  glvee 
for  hospitals  In  South  Vietnam?  And  why  are 
there  scKoe  130/100  security  peraonnel  and 
over  600  detention  centers  m  a  ootmtry  the 
size  of  an  average  UJB.  state? 

As  for  the  "ulterior  motives"  and  "foreign" 
connections  of  those  who  allege  that  up  to 
300,000  political  prisoners  have  been  detained 
in  the  South — which  the  rtmhaasartnrs  gitnip, 
the  American  Security  Council,  suggsstad 
BhoiUd  be  Investigated — they  are  "foreign" 
ozUy  to  the  kind  of  tblnkmg  which  believes  It 
rational  to  contribute  to  the  decimation  of 
the  population,  the  maiming  of  millions,  the 
arrest  of  counUess  thousands  for  trying  to 
improve  the  sit\iatlon,  the  uprooting  of  one- 
third  of  the  population  and  the  dsstraettoo 
of  much  of  the  landsci^M  for  up  to  a  century. 
aU  least  a  relatively  smaU  country  become 
Communist  at  exacUy  the  same  time  that  our 
coiuitry  Is  making  basic  oompromlaea  to  get 
akmg  with  Ooiamunlst  Russia  and  rrhirf. 

Amnesty  International,  with  tta  headquar- 
ters In  London,  Is  proud  to  be  "foreign"  in 
that  sense.  Together  wtth  many  other  orgft- 
nlaatlcms  with  reliable  sources  In  Vietnam, 
we  beUeve  that  many  tens  of  thousands  will 
remain  in  JaU  even  If  the  latest  efforto  to 
exchange  a  few  »>""i^nd  civilian  detalnaee 
aa  called  for  owe  a  year  ago  are  completed, 
an  Insurmountable  obstacle  to  rsal  peace  and 
a  mockery  of  American  policy  In  Vietnam. 

MeanwhUe,  the  State  Department  replies 
to  letters  of  inquiry  about  apectAc  eases 
among  some  3,600  Individual  "prlsmers  of 
conscience"  worked  for  by  Amnesty  Inter- 
national with  the  statement.  "It  would  not 
be  Impropriate  for  the  UA  Oovommant  to 
interject  itself  into  individual  prisoner  casea 
Involving  either  yietnamase  aide." 

If  so,  we  must  also  end  with  a  quastkm: 
Why  has  the  United  States  vent  w«U  over 
«100  billion  In  the  name  of  protecting  "free 
choice"  in  Vietnam,  whan  "^'g""  azresta  any- 
one who  tries  to  assert  basie  fnedomst 
Jamxb  p.  Hawwow, 
Ami%eMt$  IntenuMonal. 

New  York,  Feb.  38, 1974. 


OfiHA— THRBB  DOWN  AMD  MORE 
TOGO 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

'  XM  TBB  HOU8B  OF  BSPBnENTATTVXB 

Weame$dtt9.  MtrU  i.  1974 

:|A>.'  8l!EiaE3l  of  Wlacoxudn.  Mr. 
SpmktiT,  it  win  soon  be  3  years  cdnoe  en- 
fercement  of  tbe  OccuitatkMUJ  Safety 
and  Health  Act  began,  and  It  Is  crucial 
tliat  wenow  take  a  good  hard  look  at  the 
devcaopmmt  of  the  law  to  date. 

Lttst  iDonth.  Richard  T.  Schiibert.  Ub- 
dBTMcreteiy  of  Labor,  did  Jot  this  hi  a 
jpeeob  before  tha  S3d  Annual  Maaaachu- 
Mtta  Safety  Oonterence  In  Boaton^The 
Sdeet  labor  Suboommlttee  of  the  Blouse 
Bducatlon  and  Labcnr  Committee  !•  In 
the  process  of  holding  oversli^t^and 
amendment  hearthi^  On  OBBA  and  i  fed 
his  «pc»ch  would  be  a  constructlvei  ad- 
dltlaBto,fthe  debate. 

I  would  Uke  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  his  q)eech  with  my  colleagues: 

OBBA-TBSB^toowir  AMD  MCBX  TD  Oo 


The  StetB  air  JOamm  ones  had  a  wfsty 
Uw  tb»t  oontalned  irtist  I  consider  to  M  tM 
only  aure  gosnuBtee  of  wfety  that  Z  Have 
•▼er  wen.  TMa  key  ptevMon  of  tbe  Uw  reed 
something  Ifta  tliir  "When  *«ro  trains  sp> 
praaeb  each  other  at  a«goemng.  they  maU 
both  OMna  to  a  foU  Stop  and  neither  itaaU 
■tart  up  tmtn  tba  eOier  haa  gone.** 

rm  sore  there  ware  no  aooldents  on  that 
Une,  but  It  did  have  tMe  unftortanate  aide 
effect  of  making  tbe  trahw  awfully  late. 

Almoet  three  yean  ago  the  majority  of 
American  workatr  gained  the  protection  of  a 
new  aafety  law.  Ihat  lair  was  dealgned  to 
ptoTlde  eafe  andheanhfal  wockplaces  not  by 
Btcq^ing  the  englnee  of  production,  but  by 
jtraMkaai,  taanoon  eeian  meaeurea.  It  aought 
to  fadoee  tbe  ton  of  death,  dleeaae  and  dU- 
SblUty,  not  through  oreatlng  one  more  enor- 
moos  IntrtialTe.  omnipresent  Federal  bu- 
reaucraoy,  but  by  btiUdlng  on  the  great 
stiengttis  of  the  Federal  Byetem — ^through 
tellance  on  State  action. 

The  law,  signed  on  December  29,  1970  and 
taking  effect  on  April  38,  1971.  Was  alao  not 
the  reeult  of  any  paitlean  or  one-«ided  ac- 
tion, metead.  it  reflected  the  finest  voiklnga 
at  a  much  maligned  eyetem.  For  thla  law 
would  never  have  cone  Into  being,  despite 
the  need.  4mptt»  the  lato  SMtetary  of  Labor 
Jim  lIltoheD'e  eetrtlir  efforts.  If  It  bad  not 
been  for  toipdrtlian  support.  Democrate  and 
BqraUUeans  wocklng'togSther.  It  would  not 
have  beocHBe  law  unleee  both  Housea  of  the 
Ooagraee  imked  together,  and  It  would  not 
have  become  law  unleee  It  had  had  the  sup- 
port at  ocganlaed  labor  and  repreeentattves  of 
boslnees  and  management  who  are  affected 
by  the  xeguUtlona  lasned  under  the  bill. 

8o.  when  we  bear  that  our  system  Isnt 
vrotkiBg.  when  we  hear  about  too  mxush 
partlaanahlp,  or  aboat  conflicts  between  this 
or  that  Interest — le«%  petnt  to  this  Occupa- 
tional Safety  ahd  BSalth  Act  aa  not  only  one 
of  tbe  flneat  plaeee  tt  lagMatlon  to  be  nro- 
duoed  in  this  eentury.  bat  also  as  solid  evi- 
dence that,  deapito  our  dUferenoee,  this  gov- 
ernment of  oura  doea  work  fbr  the  good  of  the 
Amtoieas  peopto. 

How,  whett  X  strsss  eeopsratton  ratbcr  than 
eoafllot;  I  do  not  msan  to  suggest  that  tbe 
latw  or  the  sgsaey  H  oreated— OSBA— have 
bad  oonpletety  soooth  pUing.  That  would 
bring  us  out  of.  tb(i  tsal  world  where  im- 
perfSot    men    sad  .|^f^arteet    Instttatians 
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oreato  ftlotlon  as  they  st^ye  In  differing  ways 
toward  perfectablllty. 

,  No.  OSHA's  growing  years  have  not  been 
without  their  full  measure  of  acrapes  and 
taroisea  and,. yes.  mistakes.  But  as  one  who 
watched  this  legislation  move  through  the 
Oongreee  and  thui  parttolpated  in  the  task 
of  moving  It  work,  I  Can  assure  you  that  the 
w<««^fc^—  stemmed  not  from  malice  but  from 
inaiperinaee  and  from  a  not  unnatural  de- 
sire to  move  as  quickly  as  poestble  because, 
in  the  most  Uteral  sens^  human  Uvea  de- 
pended upon  fast  action. 

So.  iri'fltnKw  were  made  during  those  early 
months. 

But  those  mistakes  were  not  often  re- 
peatad.  Indeed,  we  have  transformed  them 
into  the  raw  material  of  improvement. 

And  certainly,  OOELS,  has  not  been  shielded 
ttom  criticism  during  Ita  fffort  to  move  from 
infanoy  to  adulthpotL  in  three  years.  If  we 
could  take  all  of  our  crlUce  and  lay  them 
and  to  end— and  often  that's  what  I've 
wanted  to  do — ^they  mlgfa^  even  reach  a  oc- 
clusion. Tee.  criticism  haa  been  plentlfuL  we 
havent  had  to  call  upon  Mr.  Simon's  ofllos 
to  Increaae  our  allocation.  ^  And  that  criticism 
has  come  firom  both  sltles  of  the  labor- 
management  bargaining  table  and,  in  fact, 
tern  many  who  have  never  been  near  a  bar- 
guning  table.  More  than  one  hundred  bills 
to  amend  the  law  have  been  introduced  in 
Congress,  many  of  which  would  weaken  the 
Act.  aSveral  of.  which  would  repeal  It^  all  of 
which  have  failed.  These  efforts  have  faUed 
because  the  goal  of  a  safe  and  healthful 
wpA  fovlzionment  has  (iontiimcd  to  be  a 
Dasib  priority  for  this  Adminlstratloh,  and 
because  the  support  of  thoughtful,  reej^obal- 
ifia  business  and  labor  and  professionals  in 
ths  field  of  safety  continues  to  outweigh  &e 
efforts  of  QSHA's  critics. 

Z  think  the  Congress  wUl  continue  to  re- 
ject efforts  to  weaken  the  protections  pro- 
vided by  OSHA  for  one,  pimple,  over-rldlng 
reason.  This  is  not  a  law  dealing  wl^  some 
arcane  set  of  regulations.  This  1^  not  a 
law  that  involves  tbe  du47  dry  questions^ 
reshuffling  tariff  rates,  or  perfecting  interna- 
tional agreements  about  who  owns  outer- 
qkace  or  who  can  explore  tbe  iinderside  of 
the  Arctic  k».  This  law  deals  with  the  appall- 
ing number  of  deaths  and  Injuries  suffered 
at  work  by  the  working  sien  and  women  ol 
Amerloa.  It  Is  as  real  as  flesh  and  blood. 

One  ot  the  most  overused  and  misused 
words  in  the  English  language  Is  the  word 
"vital."  W^  hear  that  a  nndbar  poe;sesses  a 
vital  mlUfeary  significance,  or  that  this  or 
that  new  pr(q>osal  Is  vital  to  our  national  or 
international  Interest.  But  when  we  look  at 
08HA,  we  can  say  without  qualification  that 
thU  is  indeed  vital— It  Is  vital  because  Jt 
deals  with  human  Ufa. 

We  have  tried  to  keep  that  concept  foc»* 
most  In  our  minds  as  we  devise  and  Improve 
ways  of  ex^orclng  tbe  law.  And,  as  I.  am  sure 
you  are  aware,  this  Is  no  easy  task.  Rot  only 
does  tbe  Federal  Job  Safety  and  Health  Law 
eover  virtually  every  private  employer  In  the 
Und — more  than  6  million  of  them  and  over 
60  million  of  their  employees,  but  it  deals 
with  the  oompllcatlons  Ot  Jobs  in  factories, 
on  farms,  in  shops,  and  at  a  multitude  of 
eoostruetion  sitee.  Not  only  does  it  involve 
this  great  quantity  of  employers  and  work- 
efs.  and  in  a  variety  of  work  situations,  but 
it  opttratas'in  the  most  oo<i4>lez  and  dynamic 
technology  in  the  history  of  man.  a  tetfh- 
nt^Ogy  that  is  producing  new  materials  and 
metjhods— and  their  associated  aafety  ha»- 
ards— at  enormous  q>ee4. 

In  the  procees,  we  have  been  on  the  le- 
oetring  end  of  all  kinds  of  advice,  ranging 
from  the  extreme  of  dosing  down  certain 
industries  bsoause  substances  used  in  llie 
industry  may  prove  to  be  harmful,  to  tbe 
other  extreme  ot  moving  slovriy  because 
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tough  standards   and   eilfocaement   could 
mean  an  employer  going  cpit  oC  business. 

While  OSHA  has.  and  ,wm  continue,  to 
stress  hiunan  safety  over  |my  other  xsonsld- 
eratlon.  we  have  tried  to  strike  the  Idnd 
of  balance  that  produces  safe  conditions 
without  at  tbe  same  tlms  throwing  people 
out  of  irork  by  forcing  an'ompliiiyer  to  doee 
hisdoors. 

That  balance  consists  of  tough  enforce- 
ment procedures,  motivation  for  the  maxi- 
mum vpluntary  compllafice,  and  creation  of 
a  Federal-Stote  safety  knfi  health  partner- 
ship. 

In  short,  ouxp  h^been  the  policy  of  com- 
bining a  catalyst  wtCh  a  stiSk. 

How  has  that  policy  wcfked  out  over  ths 
past  three  years? 

I  think  the  gtatlstlcs  are  b^lnning  to  look 
impressive.  One  41n)snsion.of  those  stetlstlcs 
Involves  Inspectlohs.  By  tth  end  of  last  year, 
OSHA  had  ooDjducted  IITJDOO  workplace  In- 
spections. These  piodnet^  oyer  76.000  clta« 
tlons  with  propoMd  penafttes  of  more  than 
10  million  dollars. 

It  must  he  emphasised  that  these  inspec- 
tions wnre  carried  but  by  Federal  compliance 
officers.  While  this  Is  the  wqy  we  mqft  proceed 
now,  It  Is  not  the  Way  I  bMleye  we  should 
proceed  In  tbS  future,  and  not  tbs  way  that 
the  law  envisages  that  w^  ptpceed.  For  we 
hope  to  see  the  States  jait|i  in  this  program 
by  administering  their  own  Job  safety  and 
health  laws,  with  financial  assistance  from 
OSHA.  At  the  moment,  9p  SUtes  bave  s»- 
celved  a^ppraril  to  operate  nrograms  that,  of- 
fer iKtatectlon  "at  least  a4i  effective**  as  the 
Federal  program.  Another  |>l^  States  or  Juris- 
dictions  have  Submitted  jflans  for  ^n>roval. 
including  tbe  Commonweilth  of  Massachu- 
setts. By  next,  summer  w»  M1>set.to  see  men 
than  1800  Stati  inspectors  working  vrlth  us 
examining  the  wcnkplaoes  tg  this  country. 
The  DispartmeiM  Is  pudifl^  toward  decea- 
tralizing  its  f  unSbons  in  pace  with  the  prog- 
ress being  made  by  Stata)  and  localities. 

We  have  already  moved 'toward  major  de- 
centralization in  oiu-  Manpower  programs.  We 
hope  to  move  in  tbe  same  dlree^on  in  Job 
Safety  and  Health. 

But  W9  can  only  move !  tn  that  direction 
with  cooperation  by  the  Spates.  And  this  co- 
operation must  take  tbe  form  pf  assurance 
that  Stete  efforts  wm  matdh  the  enforcement 
level  of  the  Federal  progtam  fToin  the  be- 
ginning, and  will  contlnite  to  do  so  while 
being  carefully  monltdred  by  safety  Federal 
^rsonnel  In  the  field  and  Ih  Washington. 

The  standards  being  enforced  by  these  In- 
spoctors  have  been  adoptsd  ftom  previously 
recognized  national  consensus  standards  to- 
gether with  new  regulations  dravm  up  by 
OSHA  Itiself  with  help  from  the  public.  Most 
States  have  been  adopting  OSHA  regulations 
while  6  or  7  locaUtiea  haye  chosen  to  issue 
their  own. 

OSQA^haa  devoted  an  Insreaslng  amount  of 
time  to  issuing  health  standards  dealing  with 
tbe  often  hidden  or  long  delayed  ill  effects 
produced  by  health  hazarck  In  the  workplace. 
For  example,  last  summer  OSHA  Issued  emer- 
gency regulattms  limltlna  employee  expo- 
sure to  pesticides.  It  haa  alio  formulated  reg- 
ulations conowiied  with  oxposure  to  certain 
cancer-causing  substanceot  These  produced  a 
considerable  furor  becauss  they  were  a  new 
experience  for  the  farmers  and  indtistrtes 
ooncemed.  Currently,  the  problems  of  ex- 
cessive noise  exposure,  paaX  stress,  vinyl 
chloride^  and  a  host  oLcttmlcal  substances 
ara  being  exaaalned.  To  gl^  you  eome  idea  ot 
the  magnitude  of  the  protean  Involved  with 
the  latter,  the  Department  of  Health,  Kduca- 
tlon  and  Welfare  estUnMBe  that  there  are 
more  than  36,000  potentially  toxic  substances 
in  our  workplaces. 

I  mentioned  that  ours  '>]«  a  policy  of  tlie 
catalyst  and  the  stick.    ' 
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And  I  suppose  you  have  been  wondering 
when  I  am  going  to  stop  talking .  about  tbe 
atick  and  begin  talking  about  tl^  catalyst. 

While  everyone  understands  tbe  stick  of 
enforoement,  and  seems  to  measure  perform- 
ance by  bow  often  and  bow  vigorously  that 
stick  Is  used,  we  feel  that  tbe  catalytic  fiinc- 
tlon  of  OSHA  Is  far  more  Important.  For  it 
is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  for  govern- 
ment to  station  an  inspector  at  tbe  dpor  of 
each  and  every  business  establishment. 
Therefore,  a  major  thrust  of  OSHA's  efforts 
involves  training,  educating  and  motivating 
voluntary  compliance  with  tbe  law. 

Tbe  aim  of  this  catalytic  effort  la  to  make 
both  employer  and  employee  aware  of  their 
respective  rights  and  responsibilities  under 
tbe  law.  It  Is  eJso  designed  to  create  an 
awareness  of  workpUtce  hazards  and  tbe  ways 
of  eliminating  those  hazards  before  the  In- 
jector knocks  on  tbe  door.  Both  labor  unions 
and  trade  associations  have  Joined  OSHA  in 
this  effort.  And,  as  you  are  aware  tbe  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  through  local  councils 
such  as  your  own.  Is  conducting  training  for 
small  and  medlxun-slzed  employers  to  ad- 
vance tbe  aim  of  maximum  voluntary  omn- 
pllance.  I  consider  this  to  be  a  key  element 
In  our  approach  and  a  basic  contribution  to 
the  increased  effectiveness  we  expect. 

As  we  approach  the  three  year  anniversary 
of  OSHA  we  certainly  are  iu>t  abl«  to  quan- 
tify or  measure  Its  Impact  the  way  we  tally 
housing  starts  or  freight  oar  loadings  or  the 
movement  of  the  unen^loynaent  rate.  As  far 
as  OSHA  statistics  are  ooaoemed.  we  are  es- 
sentially In  tbe  Book  of  Genesis.  There  Just 
are  no  statistics  available  to  (K>mpare  with 
those  being  collected  now,  tor  prevtous  sta- 
tlstlcB  were  collected  voluntarily,  and  in- 
cluded only  disabling  Injuries.  Aa  you  Imow, 
OSHA,  in  compliance  with  the  law,  seelcs  to 
publicize  a  com.pIete  and  accurate  account 
of  the  number  of  Injuries  and  illnesses  suf- 
fered on  the  Job.  Tbe  bookkeeping  system 
devised  to  achieve  this  end  is  Just  beginning 
to  bear  statistical  fruit. 

We  now  know  that  in  calendar  year  1973 
one  out  ol  every  ten  workers  experienced  a 
Job  related  injury  or  Illness.  This  reinforces 
our  perception  of  tbe  scope  of  tbe  problem. 
But  it  provides  no  indication  of  progress  or 
lack  of  progress. 

And  yet,  perhaps  it  does.  I  mentioned 
earlier  the  dimension  of  health  and  safety 
inspections.  Tbs  stetlstlcs  on  Injvuy  and  ill- 
ness form  a  second  dimension.  There  Is  yvt 
a  third,  one  even  less  subject  to  precise  meas- 
viea,  but  Just  as  real,  aiid  perhaps  more  im- 
portent  In  tbe  long  run.  That  Is  the  dimen- 
sion of  perception. 

People  will  put  up  with  the  most  extreme 
deprivations — ^hunger,  cold,  lack  of  freedom — 
until  they  perceive  of  themselves  as  hungry, 
cold,  or  enslaved. 

And  workers  and  employers  will  put  up 
with  \insafe  and  unhealthf  ul  conditions  vintil 
they  perceive  of  them  as  unsafe  and  un- 
healtbful,  and  until  they  perceive  that  work- 
ing in  filth,  in  noise,  surrounded  by  danger, 
is  not  tbe  equivalent  of  the  Second  Law  of 
Tbermodynamics  or  the  Ten  Commandmente, 
but  something  that  can  be  cTtan^red. 

And  there  is  considerable  evidence  of 
change  going  on  in  this  basic  area  of  percep- 
tion. We  see  it  in  tbe  newsletters  of  labor 
unions,  in  tbe  publications  of  trade  associa- 
tions. In  tbe  advertismente  of  safety  equip- 
ment manufacturers,  in  the  farm  Journals, 
and  in  the  columns  of  our  newspapers. 

People  are  writing  alx>ut  Job  safety  and 
health,  they  are  talking  about  it,  they  are 
thinking  about  it — and  they  are  acting. 

If  I  were  forded  to  say  In  a  few  words  what 
has  happened  in  Job  safety  and  health  dur- 
ing these  past  three  years,  I  think  perhaps  I 
might  say  that  we  see  tlie  goal  not  of  guar- 
anteeing the  impossible,  but  qf  moving  as 
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fully  and  rapidly  as  we  can  toward  what  1b 
possible;  not  of  claiming  that  we  have  been 
successful,  but  that  we  are  succeeding:  not 
to  claim  ttiat  we  have  no  problems,  but  that 
we  are  moving  ahead  toward  solutions;  not 
that  we  have  fashioned  the  ultimate  safety 
and  health  program,  but  that,  in  large  meas- 
ure through  tbe  help  of  organizations  such 
as  yours,  we  have  caught  a  clear  and  com- 
pelling view  of  what  such  a  program  might 
be. 


THIEU'S    AMBASSADOR    ATTEMPTS 
TO  MISLEAD  CXDNQRESS 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF   CALJrOBmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V  ES 

Wednesday.  April  3,  1974 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  the  South  Vietnamese  Embassy 
sent  me  and  I  assume  all  other  Mem- 
bers, a  copy  of  Ambassador  Phuong's 
February  26  letter  to  the  edUor  of  the 
Washington  Post.  Since  virtually  every 
sentence  of  his  letter  is  a  f  abricaHcm  Emd 
directly  relates  to  legislation  I  have  in- 
troduced, 1  wish  to  respond  to  some  of 
the  Ambassador's  most  blatant  and 
shocking  falsehoods  which  I  feel  must  be 
clarified  for  my  colleagues. 

He  suggests  th^at  implementation  of 
the  Paris  Agreement  is  only  in  his  side's 
interests  and  not  that  of  the  provisional 
revolutionary  government — ^PRQ.  If 
this  is  the  case,  why  does  the  Tlileu 
regime  keep  millions  of  refugees  penned 
up  in  camps  like  animals,  refusing  them 
the  right  to  return  to  the  villages  of  their 
birth?  Why  has  the  Thleu  regime  re- 
fused to  release  tens  of  thousands  of 
political  prisoners,  and  arrested  many 
thousands  more  since  the  ceasefire?  Why 
has  Thleu  crushed  opposition  political 
parties,  refused  ,to  allow  a  free  press, 
and  consistently  disrupted  opposition 
meetings?  Clearly,  all  these  actions 
which  violate  the  Paris  Agreement  sug- 
gest that  it  Is  General  Thieu's  side  which 
fears  to  implement  it. 

Each  time  the  PRG  has  offered  to  al- 
low the  basic  political  freedoms  neces- 
sary for  elections  throughout  both  zones, 
the  Thleu  regime  has  countered  with  the 
demand  that  the  PRG  agree  first  to  an 
election  date.  Ambassador  Phuong  again 
repeats  this  position,  adding  that  "we 
are  not  interested  in  only  partial  imple- 
mentation"; that  Is,  in  allowing  the  peo- 
ple under  "niieu's  control  these  basic 
freedoms.  His  position  directly  contra- 
dicts article  11  of  the  Paris  Agreement 
which  provides  for  full  democratic  lib- 
erties "immediately"  after  Its  signing. 
His  position  cannot *be  taken  seriously: 
the  Ambassador  Is,  In  effect,  asking  the 
FR<G  to  set  a  date  for  elections  before 
knov/ing  whether  they  or  the  neutralists 
will  be  allowed  to  publish  their  own 
newspapers,  hold  meetings,  or  even  run 
for  oflSce  without  being  shot  or  Impris- 
oned— which  is  the  present  situation. 

The  Ambassador's  claim  that  "full  Im- 
plementation" of  the  Paris  agreement 
would  "perpetuate  the  coexistence  of  two 
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Vietnams"  Is  incredible  and  suggests  the 
Ambassador  may  not  even  be  familial 
with  the  document.  The  very  first  articla 
of  the  agreement  states  that  Vietnam  ia 
one  country.  The  fifth  of  nine  chapten 
In  the  agreement  Is  entitled  "The  Re 
unification  of  Vietnam  and  the  Relation- 
sh^)  between  North  and  South  Vietnam." 
and  begins  "the  reunification  of  Vie^ 
nam  shall  be  carried  out  step  by  stet 
through  peeoeful  means." 

The  Ambassador  repeats  unveriflec! 
charges  of  "North  Vietnamese"  Infiltra- 
tion making  an  offensive  "imminent." 
The  Thieu  regime  has  been  predictintf 
an  "imminent"  North  Vietnamese  offen^ 
sive  for  15  months  now,  most  loudly 
whenever  American  assistance  bills  are 
slated  for  congressional  consideration^ 
Not  (miy  has  no  such  offensive  occuiredi 
the  CMily  offensive  so  far  has  been  b9 
General  Tliieu  himself,  as  r^wrted  IQ 
the  Post  aa  January  5,  1974.  Frankly,  a 
growing  number  of  my  colleagues  aro 
tired  of,  and  insulted  by,  this  fatuous 
transparent  scare  tactic. 

Until  the  Thieu  regime  accepts 
PRG's  offer  to  allow  full  democratic  U 
bertles  in  both  zones,  it  is  impossible 
assess  the  charge  that  the  PRO  is  inter-* 
ested  only  in  "partial"  implementaticQ 
of  the  accords.  For  the  moment,  how^ 
ever,  it  is  the  PRG  which  has  proposed 
fuU  implementation  of  each  article  ol 
the  agreement,  and  General  Thieu  whp 
has  refused  to  recognize  the  neutralists^ 
held  illegal  village  and  senatorial  dec4 
tlons,  and  generally  made  a  mock^y  oi 
both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
ment. 

The  Ambassador's  claim  that  "our  way 
of  life  is  definitely  much  better"  thaij 
that  of  his  opponents  Is  a  bit  uncleaii 
Whose  way  of  life?  That  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  prostitutes  now  unemploye4 
after  the  departure  of  American  troops  t 
That  of  millions  of  refugees  reported  td 
be  suffering  from  lack  of  proper  di^  anq 
land  several  months  ago  by  two  U.S.  off 
ficials  in  a  letter  to  the  S^iate  Subcom? 
mittee  on  Refugees?  Iliat  of  the  million^ 
of  other  orphans,  amputees,  widows,  and 
lower  class  urban  dwellers  who  are 
forced  to  go  without  adequate  food  and 
housing  because  of  corruption  and  war^ 
spending  by  General  Tlileu?  Or  does  th^ 
Ambassador  perhaps  mean  the  tln^ 
group  of  high  military  and  civilian  off 
ficials  who  are  now  living  a  life  of  un' 
speakable  luxury  in  Salgcm  while  mil' 
lions  suffer,  when  he  refers  to  "our  wa; 
of  life?" 

Reporters  visiting  PRG  zones  have 
ported  uniformly  that  the  people  11 
there  are  healthy  and  believe  In  their 
government.  American  journalists  hav^ 
reported  vast  progress  In  reconstructioix 
redistribution  of  land,  the  existence  of 
health  clinics  and  schools  in  the  smaUes^ 
hamlets.  PRG  villages  are  reported  to  b^ 
clean  and  well-kept,  there  seems  to  be 
an  absence  of  serious  corruption,  and 
though  the  people  are  poor,  what  exists 
is  shared  equitably.  It  Is  not  at  all  clear 
that  General  Thieu's  "way  of  life"  Is  beti 
ter  than  that  of  his  opponents.  It  wlft 
become  more  believable  were  he  to  ope^ 
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bis  Jails,  let  the  refugees  out  of  his 
camiM.  and  allow  his  people  freedom  of 
speech  and  meetizig. 

The  Ambassador's  attempt  to  deny 
legitimacy  to  Oeneral  Thleu's  consider- 
able opposition  within  South  Vletoam 
Is  perhaps  the  most  serious  of  his  dis- 
torti(»M.  He  refers  to  the  "so-called  Pro- 
visional Revolutionary  Oovemment."  ig- 
nores the  neutralists,  and  claims  that  the 
basic  conflict  Is  "between  Hanoi  and  Sai- 
gon." In  fact,  however,  the  PRO  is  not 
only  a  reality,  but  is  one  of  "two  parties" 
recognised  in  the  Paris  Agre«nent  as  ex- 
ercising Joint  sovereign^  over  South 
Vietnam,  alcmg  with  General  Thleu's  ad- 
ministration. These  two  parties,  along 
with  a  tfaim  segment— the  neutralists- 
are  to  taaeeC  together  to  decide  on  elec- 
tions to  decide  who  will  rule  South  Vlet- 
aajn-IftitU  this  happens.  General  Thleu's 
government  does  not  represent  the  "Re- 
public of  Vietnam."  Nor  can  It  reason- 
ably elahn  to  be  on  an  equal  footing  with 
Hanoi.  General  lliieu's  group  is  the  only 
Vietnamese  party  in  Vietnam  which  has 
a  foreign  power  paying  over  85  percent 
of  its  bills.  Ambassador  Hiuong's  claim 
that  the  basic  conflict  Is  between  Hanoi 
and  Saigcm  is  a  bit  grandiose,  since  "Sai- 
gon" la  wholly  a  creature  at  the  United 
States  and  could  not  exist  a  day  without 

I  am  sura  that  when  my  ci^eagues 
understand  the  Ambassador's  claims  not 
only  violate  the  agreement,  but  doom 
the  United  States  to  unending  war  and 
adventurUm  in  Indochina — at  a  cost  of 
over  $3  bnilon  this  year  alone— they  will 
Join  me  in  voting  against  the  Impending 
request  by  the  Nixon  administration  for 
$474  million  in  extra  military  fimds  for 
Thieu  for  this  year  alone. 

And.  beyond  that,  I  am  also  sure  they 
will  support  f  luilier  measures — such  as 
my  legidatlon  precluding  direct  U.S.  re- 
intervention,  nonhumanltarlan  aid  to 
either  party  violating  the  agreement  and 
aid  to  lliieu's  police  and  prison  system. 

For,  contrary,  to  the  Ambassador's 
claims,  responsibility  for  war  or  peace 
does  not  lie  only  with  Hanoi.  It  lies  at 
least  as  much  with  a  Congress  being 
asked  to  continue  funding  a  massive 
military  and  police  apparatus  In  viola- 
tion of  an  international  treaty,  the 
American  national  Interest,  and  the  goal 
of  democracy  for  which  50,000  Ameri- 
cans died. 

-  My  views  of  Ambassador  Phuong's 
letter  are  complemented  by  the  following 
letter  to  the  Washington  Post  from  Mr. 
Fred  Branfman,  the  codlrector  of  the 
Indochina  Resource  Center  here  In 
Washington,  and  I  would  now  like  to  in- 
sert his  letter  into  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
What  Au  VTu  Vmnwaxram  m  VxxnfAii  ? 

It  U  barmy  "obrtoaa  to  evwyone,"  as  South 
Vlatnamsw  AmbttMdor  Fhtiong  suggested 
iB  this  wpact  on  Wbrvmry  M,  tbat  his  gor- 
•ramant  Is  uulous  to  obaerre  the   Parte 

agTMIIMBt. 

Tnrtaed.  tta*  ofvrwhalnilng  eoosMinu  In 
(llplnmattc  axKl  JounuOlstle  drclaa — ••  I 
found  during  a  vMt  to  South  Vietnam  last 
Jun*  and  July-Hs  that  the  lUeu  govem- 
meot  was  oppoaed  to  aigD^ig  the  agreement 
In  the  first  place,  and  has  resisted  Its  Imple- 
mentation ever  since. 

If  the  Thleu  government  wishes  to  observe 
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the  agreement,  why  does  it  refuse  to  allow 
mllliona  of  refugrees  to  return  to  the  vUlagee 
of  their  choice  and  instead  forcibly  resettle 
them  In  marginal  areas?  Why  has  it  denied 
the  existence  of  a  Third  Force,  legally  rec- 
ognised In  the  Paris  Agreement,  and  why  baja 
It  refused  to  allow  the  Third  Porce  to  orga- 
nize openly?  Why  has  the  Thleu  government 
held  village  and  senatorial  elections,  recently 
pushed  an  amendment  through  the  National 
Assembly  allowing  Mr.  Thleu  to  run  for  a 
third  term,  when  none  of  these  actions  are 
provided  for  in  the  Parts  Agreement? 

And,  most  Importantly,  why  has  the  Thleu 
government  not  only  refused  to  release  tens 
of  thousands  of  political  prisoners — as  esti- 
mated by  the  U.S.  Senate  Appropriations 
Ck)mmMtM  but  continued  to  torture  and 
arrest  new  ones?  Why  has  it  refused  to  allow 
any  International  body,  including  the  Inter- 
national Bed  Cross,  to  Inspect  civilian  de- 
tainees? (Ambassador  Phuong's  claim  to  Post 
reporter  lAurence  Stem  on  the  Agronsky  TV 
show  January  23  that  the  Red  Cross  had 
visited  prisons  in  July  1973  and  Issued  a  high- 
ly "favorable  "report  Is  blatantly  \mtrue.) 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Ambassador 
Fhuong  does  not  attempt  to  answer  such 
questions  in  his  leUer.  Instead,  he  simply 
states  that  "we  are  not  Interested  In  only 
partial  implementation  of  the  Paris  Agree- 
ment. We  strive  for  its  full  implementation, 
to  its  final  step  which  Is  general  elec- 
tions. ..."  In  other  words,  be  does  not  claim 
that  there  Is  freed<»n  or  democracy  in  Thleu 
government  zones.  He  says  that  the  other  side 
must  agree  to  a  date  for  general  elections  be- 
fore democratic  freedoms  cam  be  allowed. 

This  position  clearly  vloutes  the  Parts 
Agreement,  Article  n  of  which  provides  for 
full  democratic  freedoms  "immediately"  after 
its  signature.  This  position  also  cannot  be 
meant  to  be  taken  seriously.  The  Thleu  gov- 
ernment is  in  effect  asking  the  other  side  to 
siirrender — by  agreeing  to  an  election  be- 
fore it  knows  whether  the  TlJleu  government 
win  stop  its  present  policy  ©f  t<Hturlng  and 
Jailing  neutralists  and  Communists  alike, 
refusing  to  allow  opponents  the  right  to  pub- 
lish freely  or  even  hold  meetings. 

Most  significantly  for  Americans,  however. 
Ambassador  Phuong's  government  Is  TTH»k1ng 
a  mockery  of  everything  that  50,000  Amert- 
cans  were  <^BclaIly  sent  to  South  Vietnam  to 
die  for.  Ambassador  Phuong*  letter  makes  it 
clearer  than  ever  what  we  are  tmderwrttlng 
in  Vietnam:  a  dictatorship  which  is  an  In- 
sult to  every  democratic  ideal  this  country 
holds  dear. 


AptU  3,  197 J,. 


HOUSE  IS  PAR  CRY  FROM  GRAND 
JURY     , 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  njjirois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  3,  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  column 
by  Mr.  Richard  Wilson  appearing  In  the 
April  1.  1974.  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Star-News  relyits  the  often  stated 
analogy  between  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  a  grand  jury  proceeding 
and  all  of  us  in  this  body  would  do  well 
to  read  this  carefully  and  thoughtfully. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  column  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoiu)  : 

HousK  Is  Pab  Cbt  Fsom  Grand  Jubt 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Saying  that  the  "votes  are  there"  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  impeach  Presi- 
dent NUon  Is  roughly  comparable  to  stating 
that  a  grand  Jury  l^  prepared  to  Indict  before 
It  has  heard  and  assimilated  the  evidence  on 
which  an  Indictment  would  be  based. 


This,  nevertheless.  Is  the  attitude  reflected 
by  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield's  recent  statement  on 
"the  votes  are  there,"  and  while  It  might  be 
deplored  it  cannot  be  denied. 

Matters  have  taken  a  serious  turn  for  the 
worse  for  President  Nixon  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  even  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  received  all  the  evidence, 
much  less  assimilated  It. 

The  attitude  of  the  Democratic  leadership 
shoidd  serve  to  explore  the  idea  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  acting  merely  as 
a  grand  jury  presenting  the  evidence  to  the 
Senate  for  judgment.  This  is  a  convenient 
pretext  for  congressmen  who  wish  to  straddle 
the  issue  of  President  Nlzonls  guilt  or  Inno- 
cence. 

Resemblances  between  the  House  and  a 
grand  jviry  in  a  crtmlnal  proceeding  are 
largely  rhetorical.  The  differences  are  real.  A 
grand  Jury  is  responsible  to  a  Judge  and  takes 
instructions  from  him.  The  House  Is  respon- 
sible to  no  supertor  authority  and  makes  its 
own  rules. 

A  grand  jury  operates — ISieoretlcally,  at 
least — m  secret.  The  Rouse  of  Representa- 
tives does  not.  How  a  grand  lury  votes  is  not 
made  public,  nor  are  its  deb|ttes.  The  House 
debates  and  votes  In  public,  tf  It  votes  with- 
out at  the  same  time  letting  the  public  know 
the  evidence  on  which  votes  are  based  the 
public  will  ask  why.  A  grand  juror  suffers  no 
public  consequence  of  his  actton.  A  congress- 
man risks  his  political  livelihood. 

Finally,  a  congressman  voting  tor  impeach- 
ment authorizes  "managers"  on  the  part  of 
the  Hoxise  to  go  before  the  Senate  and  press 
for  conviction. 

The  congressman  who  votis  for  impeach- 
ment votes  for  a  public,  televised  trial  of 
many  weeks  d\iratlon  which  will  focus  the 
attention  of  the  nation  and  the  world  to 
the  virtual  exclusion  of  an(y  other  public 
matter. 

The  congressman  voting  tor  Impeachment 
becomes  an  accuser  In  his  owb  right  publicly 
and  is  not  wrapped  in  the  protectmg  ano- 
nymity of  a  grand  juror  as  a  single  member  of 
a  large  group. 

The  grand  jury  parallel  is  very  strained 
and  this  is  one  reason  why  It  is  yet  to  be  seen 
if  the  "votes  are  there,"  or  remain  there,  for 
the  Impeachment  of  the  President. 

A  bill  of  impeachment  cto  be  broad  or 
narrow.  But  srirely  it  miist  be  accusative. 
Can  It  merely  say:  The  Pre«ddent  might  be 
involved  in  a  criminal  conspiracy.  We  do  not 
know.  Let  the  Senate  decide?  Is  that  enough 
to  bring  a  President  of  the  United  States 
before  the  Senate's  bar  of  judgment? 

Must  not  the  bill  of  Impeschment  assert 
that  the  President  was.  In  fadt.  Involved  in  a 
criminal  conspiracy?  That  would  be  the  way 
of  a  grand  Jury.  And  that  Is  exactly  the  way 
a  good  many  congressmen  do  not  wish  to 
vote. 

But  unless  they  do  so  In  overwhelming  bi- 
partisan majority  they  fac#  the  prospect 
which  Sen.  Mansfield  also  emphasizes  that 
more  than  one-third  of  the  Senate  will  dis- 
agree and  the  President  will  be  acquitted. 

So,  there  is  much  more  to  it  than  just 
the  votes  being  there  at  any  particular  time 
to  impeach  President  Nixob.  The  conse- 
quences of  casting  such  a  vote  must  be 
measured  by  each  congressman. 


THE    17TH    DISTRICT   WATERGATE 
CVUESnONNAIRE  RiESXJLTS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREBENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  ApHl  f.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  completed  a  poll  of  the  17th  Con- 


April  3,  1974 


gresslonal  District  of  Ohio.  Tht  ques- 
tionnaire gives  in  depth  attention  to 
Watergate.  The  response  has  been  very 
good.  Almost  15,000  citizens  expressed 
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their  views  on  this  Important  issue. 
Many  persons  also  included  a  letter  or 
written  comments  along  with  the  ques- 
tionnaire. I  am  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
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portunlty  to  learn  just  what  the  resi- 
dents of  the  i7th  district  are  thinking 
about  this  Issue. 
The  results  of  the  poll  are  as  follows: 


1974  WATERGATE  POLL-CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK,  17TH  DISTRICT,  OHIO 

II  n  pereintl 


Republicam        Democrats     Independents 


1.  Do  you  consider  the  issue  of  Watergate: 

(a)  Very  Important 20  65  5* 

ft))  Important 23  21  15 

(c)  Somewhat  Ifflportant 27  t  16 

(d)  Not  important 29  S  14 

2.  The  attention  beinc  paid  to  Watergate  bv  the 

media  is— 

(a)  Too  much 75  24  38 

(b)  Sufficient. 20  4S  40 

(c)  Not  enough 3  2S  22 

3.  The  attention  twing  paid  to  Watergate  by  the 

Congress  is— 

(a)  Too  much 63  IS  29 

ffiSuBtaent. 2S  29  25 

(c)N<«  enough 11  51  39 

4.  Who  do  you  think  is  responsible  for  Water- 

gate? 
m  High-level  Presidential  advisers 32  32  29 

(b)  RMativtIy  low-level  Presidential  ad- 
visers   7  2  5 

Committee  to  Re-elect  the  President.  35  22  22 

President 11  43  43 

(e>  Republican  Party 3  7  7 

(f)  Democratic  Party 14  5  6 

(»)  Media 12  4  • 

5.  What  IS  your  opinion  of  the  President's  credi- 

bilitv  at  this  timer 

(a)  I  have  as  much  coiiMence  in  him  as 

I  did  in  1972 43  U  17 

(b)  I  still  have  confidence  in  him  but  not 

as  much  as  In  1972 29  7  IS 

(c)  He  used  to  have  my  confidence  but 

he  doesn't  any  more 19  81  33 

(d)  He  never  had  my  confidence 4  4S  31 

6.  How  do  you  compan  President  Nixon  to  his 

predecessors? 

(a)  I  feel  he  is  doing  better  than  either 

Kennedy  or  Johnson 58  14  21 

(b)  I  feel  ha  is  no!  doing  as  well  as  Ken- 

nedy or  Johnson U  S7  50 

(c)  Disappointed  in  his  performance  but 

consider  it  no  worse  than  that  of 

Kennedy  or  Johnson 2>  14  22 

7.  Do  you  thinit  that  the  government  paid  tor 

some  improvements  at  President  Nixon's 

San  Clemente  and  Key  Biscayne  residences 

that  should  have  been  paid  for  by  the 

President  himself? 

Yes 47  36  76 

No 45  il  15 

8.  Do  you  think  President  Nixon  underpaid  his 

income  taxes? 

Yes 42  31  74 

No 

9.  In  the  Watergate  issue,  which  of  the  following 

concerns  you  the  most? 46  12  19 

(a)  President's    advisen    Invotved    in 

questionable    or    even     illegal 

activities 70  36  38 

(b)  President     authorizing     so-called 

plumbers  unit  whidi  undertook 
such  activities  at  the  breaking  and 
entering  of  the  oflke  of  Daniel 
Ellsberg's  psyehiatriau 8  24  21 

(c)  Federal  Government  expenditarts  on 

the  President's  San  Clemente  and 

Key  Biscayne  homes 4  10  12 

(d)  The  discharge  of  Special  Pracecutor 

Archibald  Cox. 5  15  12 

(e)  The  missing  and  partially  erased 

V  '••»« 10  32  28 

10.  Did  the  President's  Operation  Candor? 
'  ~  Bring  forth  the  truth 21  8  6 

Further  confuse  the  issue '15  28  23 

Provide   new  facts   but  left  you 

unsatisfied 17  8  9 

<d)  Left  you  somewhat  unsatisfied 11  6  8 

(eS  Left  you  dissatisfied 13  36  37 

(f)  I  didn't  know  it  was  going  on 14  12  13 

11.  Do  you  think  the  President  should— 

(a)  Remain  in  office 72  21  '         32 

(b)  Resign 11  40  26 

(O  Be  impeached 6  30  29 

(d)  Remain  in  office  but  be  censured  by 

the  Congress 10  12  IS 

12.  Do  you  believe  the  President  has  the  ri^t 

to  disobey  the  directives  of  a  pnpeity 

issued  subpena  from  a  court  of  law? 

Yes 52  15  21 

No 40  82  72 

13.  Do  you  believe  the  President  has  the  right 

to  disobey  the  directives  of  a  property 

Issued  subpena  from  the  Houee  Judidery 

Committee    which    is    now    considering 

impeachment? 

Tsa 53  14  22 

Me 33  80  66 


Republkans        Democrab     Independents 


14.  If  the  following  circumstances  were  to  happen 
or  be  proven,  do  you  think  the  Presiaent 
should  be  impeached? 

(a)  If  the  President  ordered  the  burglary 

of  the  office  of  Daniel  Ellstiert's 
psychiatrist 

(b)  The  President  personally  participated 
in  the  planning  of  the  Watergate 
operations 

(c)  If  the  President  was  personally  in- 

volved In  the  coverup  of  White 
House  involvement  in  the  Water- 
gate operations 

(d)  If  the  President  was  directly  or  in- 

directly involved  in  the  Watergate 
tape  erasures  or  lost  tapes. 

(e)  If  the  President  refuns  to  obey  a 

property  issued  court  subpena 

(0  II  the  President  refuses  to  obey  a 
congressional  subpena  from  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee 

(g)  tf  the  President  refuses  to  obey  a 
congressional  subpena  from  the 
Senate  Watsrgite  Committee 

ft)  Other 

(i)  Under  no  circumstances 

15.  In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  President 

Nixon  said  "1  year  of  Watergate  is 
enough."  What  do  you  think? 

(a)  I  agree  that  1  year  of  Watergate  is 

enough 

(b)  If  the  President  and  his  advisers  had 

let  the  facts  come  out  1  year  of 
Watergate  would  have  boss 
enough 

(c)  The  facts  should  come  out  whether  it 

takes  another  year  or  even  more.. 

16.  With  the  involvement  of  his  very  closMt 

advisers  such  as  Robert  Heldeman  and 
John  Ehrtichman  and  even  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  John  Mitchell, 
in  the  Watergate  controversy,  what  is  your 
opinion  on  the  involvement  of  President 
Nixon? 

(a)  They  kept  him  in  the  dark 

Cb)  There  is  no  way  he  could  not  have 
known 

(c)  If  he  didn't  know  what  was  going  on 
he  wes  a  very  poor  President 

17.  While  the  facts  are  not  all  known  and  may 

never  b%,  everyone  has  a  "gut"  opinion 
for  wtiatever  it's  worth    What  is  yours? 

(a)  I  believe  in  President  Nixon  and 

feel  he  has  been  victimized 

(b)  I  think  President  Nixon  may  have 

shown  some  bad  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  his  advisers  but  I 
don't  believe  he  did  anything 
wrong  or  illegal 

(c)  I  don't  think  he  helped  plan  Water- 

gate but  I  think  he  was  in  on  the 
coverup 

(d)  I  think  be  is  guilty  of  one  act  of  de- 

ception after  another  and  would 
not  be  surprised  if  he  were  guilty 

of  illegal  actions,  too 

13.  Special  Watergate  Proeeculor  Leon  Jawoiski 
contends  that  more  material  is  needed  to 
finish  the  investigation  to  which  he  has 
been  assigned.  Do  you  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  turn  over  the  requested  ma- 
terials? 

Yes 

No 

19.  How  do  you  rate  Watergate  and  Chappaquid- 

dick? 
<a)  About  the  sane 

(b)  Watergate  is  more  serious 

(c)  Chappaquiddick  is  more  serious 

20.  Do  yeu  fial  me  news  media  investigated  and 

repofted  on  the  Ted  Kenntdy-Chappa- 
quiddick  Incident  as  thorou|hly  as  they  did 
in  the  Nixon-Watergate  inadent? 

Yes 

No 

21.  Whet  should  be  the  potitien  on  Watergate  of 

a  Member  of  Congress  who  is  of  Uie  same 
party  as  President  Niwn7 

(a)  Defend  the  President 

(b)  Oefewl  the  PreMwit  and  attack  the 

oppositios 

(C)  Support    the    President   wherever 
possible  and  do  not  criticize  him.. 

(d)  Supaort   wtMie  possible,  criticize 

where  iustified 

(e)  Call  them  eneHy  at  yeu  see  them 

no  matter  ukat 
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VBO    ANB   COX    ON    IMPBACHlCXirT 

OpMfc-lng  In  tovor  of  Impeactunant.  Coa- 
CrwiMiinii  Jerom»  B.  Waldla,  Democrat  of 
CaUfornJaitated: 

This  Nation  Is  now  confronted  with  a  Con- 
stitutional crlAla  of  unprecedented  propor- 
ttona.  Recent  events  are  the  culmination  of 
Presldant  Nixon's  repeated  attempts  to  Instl* 
tutlonallae  his  notion  that  the  Kxeeutlve  has 
iinlliTHt4Ml  powers  and  Is  accountable  to  no 
one. 

"In  firing  the  Special  Prosecutor  and  abol- 
lahlng  his  entire  oOlce,  In  forcing  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Nation's  t(^  two  law  enf  raroement 
offloers.  and  In  defying  the  orders  of  one  of 
the  Nation's  highest  courts.  Mr.  Nixon  has 
made  It  abundantly  clear  that  he  does  not  In- 
tend to  obey  tha  law  o(  the  land,  nor  keep 
promises  mads  to  Congnas,  nor  abide  by  bis 
oath  of  olBoe  mads  twlos  to  the  people. 

"CoDsequenUy.  I  hav»  Introduced  a  Baso- 
luUon  of  Tinpnarhmont  In  the  House  of  Be- 
presentatlvsa.  If  there  ware  any  otbar  re- 
course, even  within  reasonable  sight,  of  ra- 
■torlng  pubHe  confidence  In  goremment;  of 
assuring  that  the  PresldMit  obqrs  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws  of  the  land  as  every  other 
American  must;  and  of  determining  that  tlia 
President  actually  did  not  authorise,  concur 
In.  or  corer  up  burglary,  breaking  and  entar- 
ing.  Illegal  wiretapping,  espionage,  and  per- 
Jtvy — I  would  then  not  have  taken  this 
coune  of  action. 

"We  are  left,  therefora.  with  the  attematlve 
Archlb«ad  Cox  pointed  out  after  being  fired. 
He  said:  It  Is  now  up  to  Congress  and  the 
people  to  uphold  the  principle  that  oun  la  a 
government  of  laws,  not  of  men.'  Congress 
and  the  people  are  left  with  only  i»e  way  to 
vindicate  the  rule  of  law  and  the  constitu- 
tional structure  of  the  Nation.  That  way  la 
Impeachment." 

I^>eaklng  In  opposition  to  Impeachment, 
Congressman  John  J.  Rhodes,  BepnbUcan  of 
Azlaona  stated: 

"Impeachment  at  this  time  Is  out  of  the 
question. 

"Impeachmant  was  devised  by  the  founding 
fathers  as  the  ultimate  weapon  against  the 
rule  of  a  tyrant.  It  depends  on  a  clear  demm- 
Mratlon.  based  on  facts,  that  the  Individual 
In  question  Is  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. 

"What  Ixlgh  Crimea'  are  President  Nixon 
accused  of?  None,  as  far  as  I  know.  What 
President  Nixon  did  was  to  propose  an  alter- 
nate remedy  to  the  controversy  surrounding 
tb*  White  House  ti4>es  which  would  In  mind 
have  satisfied  both  the  desire  of  the  court  as 
wan  as  his  own  Inslstenoe  that  Presidential 
conversations  remain  confidential.  This  pro- 
posal would  have  alao  avoided  a  Oonstltu- 
tlooal  crisis  and  was  agreed  to  by  vlrtiuOly 
•VKj  principal  in  the  Watergate  case  with 
the  exception  of  q>eclal  prosecuUn-  Archibald 
Oox. 

"Was  It  a  high  crime  f ot  the  President  to 
flra  Mr.  Oooc?  Of  course  not.  We  do  not  Im- 
peach our  Fresldenta  for  twiring  dramatic 
Pfonnel  changes.  BacaU  the  controversial 
daelston  of  President  Truman  to  fire  General 
MacArthnr.  Iliere  was  the  same  sense  of  out- 
rage anumg  some  Members  at  Congress,  "^^ 
oaa  Member  even  introduced  an  Impeach- 
ment reaoluttoii.  Nothtog  came  of  tt. 

"Tha  desire  which  all  of  us  share  to  know 
the  true  facta  of  Watargata  will  be  satlsflad. 
tt  the  process  of  Justice  U  permitted  to  fol- 
low Its  normal  course.  However,  those  of  us 
in  the  Congress  do  the  Nation  and  the  Amerl- 
oan  people  a  grave  dlsserrloe  by  talking  about 
tmpeachmant — ^the  ultimate  Constitutional 
action— untu  the  faeU  warrant  tt." 

I  generally  agree  with  Congressman  Waldle: 

PCTOtUt 

Bspublleana la 

Democrats  „ III__  83 

Xndependents I 49 
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I  generally  agree  with  Congressman  Rhodes: 

Percent 

Republicans 74 

Democrats _« 34 

Independents 87 

(Since  some  people  checked  more  than  one 
response,  the  percentage  totals  of  certain 
questions  may  exceed  100  percent.) 


THREE   CHEERS  FOR  SOCIETY  OP 
INDIVIDUAL  LIBERTY 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or  mAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRHBENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  AprU  3.  1974 

Mr.  SYliIMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress Is  familiar  with  protests  from  one 
group  or  another  seeking  special  Inter- 
est legislation,  favors,  or  benefits.  All 
too  frequently.  Congress  bows  to  the 
demands  of  these  small  groups,  whether 
the  demands  made  are  Just  or  not,  8IL, 
304  Empire  Way,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— is 
a  different  group  making  tn  unusual  de- 
mand. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  Congress  had  best 
take  notice  of  the  growing  complaints 
of  the  American  taxpayer.  There  Is  a  tax- 
payers' "revolt"  in  this  country  and  those 
of  U8  who  make  the  tax  laws  and  spend 
the  funds  received  by  the  Ttvasury 
should  be  aware  of  this  protest. 

Now.  we  in  Congress  are  aware  that 
the  average  taxpayer  haa  been  griping 
about  his  taxes  since  they  were  first  im- 
posed. This  is  natural  because  hardly 
anyone  enjoys  seeing  his  earnings  ap- 
propriated for  uses  of  which  he  may  or 
may  not  approve.  Even  those  who  com- 
pletely favor  the  foreign  and  domestic 
policies  and  programs  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  will  complain  that  Inefficiency  in 
canying  out  objectives  or  loopholes  in 
the  tax  code  cause  them  to  pay 
more  than  what  they  consider  their 
"fair  share"  to  be. 

What  has  been  missing  from  the  tax- 
payers' protest  is  a  philocophical  basis 
for  objecting  to  taxation.  This  lack  has 
allowed  Congress  to  igndire  these  pro- 
tests for  a  long  time  and  keep  on  vot- 
ing for  more  and  more  governmental 
spending,  suppoeedly  for  the  "public 
good." 

Now  that  basis — philosophical  objec- 
tion to  the  principles  of  taxation — is 
being  provided  and  is  attracting  tax- 
payer interest. 

Last  year,  the  Society  for  Individual 
Liberty  sponsored  a  "National  Tauc  Pro- 
test Day"  on  April  14.  In  a  short  space 
of  time,  they  organized  tax  protests 
In  23  cities.  These  protests  were  widely 
reported  In  the  local  media.  Again  this 
year,  the  Society  for  Individual  Liberty 
Is  plazmlng  a  National  Tax  Protest  Day 
on  April  13.  Tax  protests  will  take  place 
In  more  than  45  cities,  including  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol. 

Unlike  many  complatning  taxpayers, 
tlie  members  of  SIL  are  not  asking  that 
other  citizens  or  the  rich  or  business 
Bbould  be  taxed  more  to  relieve  them. 
Ibey  are,  in  principle,  oppbsea  to  the 
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unwilling  collections  of  funds  from  any 
group.  Unlike  other  taxj^yer  groups, 
SIL  does  not  approve  of  taxation  for 
some  purposes  or  prograins  wlille  de- 
manding an  end  to  taxation  for  other 
purposes.  SIL  is  opposed  to  taxation  for 
all  programs — even  those  that  the  mem- 
bership feels  are  worthwhile  and  of 
benefit  to  themselves. 

The  following  quotations  from  an  SIL 
pamphlet  illustrates  their, positions: 

That  which  a  government  liiay  pm^etXj  do 
Is  no  different  in  essence  fromi  that  which  in- 
dividuals may  do.  GovemmeOts  are  nothing 
more  than  a  coUeetlon  ot  individuals  or- 
ganized for  some  purpose,  prtferably  protec- 
tion. If  a  single  Individual  does  not  possess 
the  right  to  do  something,  tften  there  Is  no 
way  that  an  association  tA  fadlviduals  can 
suddsnly  possess  this  so-called  right.  All 
that  which  Is  Immoral  for  the  individual  to 
do  IB  Immnml  for  a  group  at  Individuals  to 
do.  no  mattw  how  lof^  the  endcT  they  pro- 
claim or  how  divinely  inspired  they  claim 
their  association  to  be.  SliM$e  an  Individual 
has  no  moral  right  to  take  numey  or  property 
from  others  without  their  approval,  a  "gov- 
ernment" cannot  have  aoquved  the  moral 
powOT  to  do  so. 

It  Is  argued  that  taxes  am  neceosaiy  to 
sappart  servloes  of  govwnmeiit.  It  is  ciaimfKi 
that  garbage  would  lay  knos  de<v  In  the 
streets  if  trash  removal  wasat  provided  by 
government;  that  muggers  antf  rapists  would 
roam  at  wUI  without  govemftient  police  on 
hand;  that  the  oranmuter  tralb  and  bus  lines 
would  cease  to  exist  if  turned  back  to  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Why,  vro  might  ask,  vrould 
men  be  so  foolish  to  allow  stioh  servloes  to 
cease  without  the  gownmest's  interven- 
tion? Do  men  go  bare  foot  bA^use  the  shoe 
Industry  is  stni  a  private  operation?  Do  men 
forget  to  report  to  their  jobs  every  morning 
because  the  government  does  Hot  yet  provide 
them  with  alarm  clocks?  Of  course  not. 

It  Is  ridiculous  to  assert  that  rational  men 
would  faU  to  voluntarily  8Upp<xt  servloes 
they  need  If  they  were  not  forced  to  do  so. 
And  It  Is  ridiculous  as  weU  as  Immoral  to 
force  men  to  support  services  they  do  not 
use  and  do  not  value.  Just  because  one  man 
or  group  of  men  think  they  know  what  Is  beet 
for  everybody  else.  Oovemmeat  services  per- 
formed today  could  be  provided  just  as  weU 
by  free  market  enterprisers.  People  would 
pay  for  what  they  desire. 

I  think  our  duty  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress is  clear.  We  liave  to  ask  ourselves 
before  every  vote  if  we  believe  that  the 
users  of  a  program  would  voluntarily  sup- 
port it.  If  they  will,  then  we  should  work 
toward  finding  altemati-«e.  voluntary 
methods  of  funding  programs;  that  is, 
market  solutions.  If  a  progmm  would  not 
be  supported  by  those  who  benefit  from 
it  or  by  those  with  charitable  impulses, 
then  that  program  should  |iot  be  imder- 
taken  as  it  is  coercive  and  destructive  of 
human  liberties.  We  must  also  end  the 
monopoly  status  enjoyed  by  Oovem- 
ment-sponsored  activities.  If  a  program 
or  Institution  is  truly  unique,  and  cannot 
exist  unless  Initiated  by  Government, 
then  it  should  be  able  to  pass  the  test  of 
competition. 

We  must  expand  our  vision  beyond  the 
traditional,  illiberal  way  of  conducting 
Government.  Taxation  is  destructive  of 
human  liberties.  Citizens  of  America  are 
not  irresponsible  children ;  they  should  be 
treated  as  adults  and  allowed  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  that  Government 
is  only  too  happy  to  usivp.  Congress 
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must  stop  playing  God  with  the  fortunes 
and  lives  of  the  individual  American  citi- 
sen.  Three  cheers  for  the  'Society  for 
Individual  Liberty"  and  their  efforts  for 
helping  to  lig^t  the  candle  of  rationality 
In  the  darkness  of  the  racial,  intellec- 
tual, collectivist,  soil  that  is  day  by  day 
smothering  freedom  in  America. 


SENATOR  GEORGE  D.  CLAYTON,  JR. 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  inssoirKi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Aprti  3,  1974 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  behind 
each  of  us  who  serve  here,  we  find,  un- 
dergirding  our  form  of  government,  out- 
standing men  and  wranen  who,  through 
public  service-In  their  local  eommunltles. 
Insure  America's  success.  Such  a  penwn 
was  the  late  Senator  George  D.  Clayton, 
Jr.,  of  Hannibal,  Mo.  Senator  Clayton 
was  a  successful  businessman,  public 
servant,  and  one  who  found  time  to  give 
of  himself  and  his  funds  to  community 
service.  We  shall  miss  him,  but  we  are 
grateful  for  the  example  he  set  for  others 
to  follow. 

The  following  article  from  the  Hanni- 
bal Courier-Post  provides  an  insight  into 
this  fine  and  dedicated  man: 


Ciarxof,   76, 

George  D.  Clayton  Jr.  of  9  StUlweU  Place, 
former  Missouri  State  Senator  and  preeident 
of  George  D.  Clayton  and  Bona  Inc.  died 
at  3  pjn.  Sunday  at  a  hospital  in  Bochester, 
Minn.  Funeral  services  are  pending  at  the 
Smith  Funeral  Home. 

Mr.  Clayton  was  bom  Dec.  16, 1887  in  Han- 
nibal to  George  X>.  and  Mary  Morrison  day- 
ton.  He  was  married  Jniie  6. 1028  to  Marietta 
Gentry  and  aha  survives. 

Mr.  Clayton  served  as  a  state  senator  from 
1933-1941  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  sUte 
constitutional  oonventloa  In  1943.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Missouri  Kesoorce  and  De- 
velopment Committee  for  is  years  and  was 
mayor  of  Hannibal  fTmn  1947  to  1080. 

A  member  of  the  Levering  Hospital  Board 
of  Directors,  Mr.  Clayton  also  served  as  preei- 
dent of  the  Hannibal  Chamber  of  Oommscoe 
In  1943  and  was  past  president  of  the  Uons 
Cli|b.  He  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  1  and 
a  member  of  the  American  Legion. 

Mr.  Clayton  was  secretary-treasurer  at  the 
Clayton  Federal  Savings,  which  Is  a  division 
of  Roosevelt  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  of  Bt 
Loula.  He  was  a  member  of  Hannibal  Oatitollo 
Church. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  he  is  survived  by 
a  daughter.  Mrs.  Uoyd  A.  (Susan)  Stark  Jr.. 
Louisiana  and  two  sons,  George  D.  Clayton 
m.  New  London  and  Robert  M.  Clayton  n. 
Hannibal;  six  grandchildren  and  one  great- 
grandchild. 

Prominent  In  civic  affairs  for  many  years 
Mr.  Clayton  is  remembered  by  George  Pace, 
manager  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  "as 
a  man  who  proved  that  an  outstanding  bual- 
nesBman  could  not  only  conduct  his  business 
well,  but  who  also  concerned  *»»t»iiiiv  with 
his  community  and  his  state." 

Pace  added,  "Mr.  Clayton  was  gwurons 
with  his  time  as  well  as  his  money  and  was 
the  type  of  man  who  contributed  greatly  to 
the  community  in  which  be  Uved.  Active  In 
many  civic  clubs  throughout  Hannibal  he 
was  also  a  partlc^ant  in  the  programs  of 
the  Chamber  as  he  served  as  past  president." 

Morton  Weaver,  president  of  the  H^TlTlf*«^^,^ 
Katlonal  Bank  and  a  member  of  tbe  LevarlBg 
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bocurd  of  directors  said  of  Mr.  Clayton,  "vre 
had  done  bxislness  together  for  more  than 
40  years  and  were  closely  associated  on  the 
hospital  board.  He  was  an  Invaluable  member 
of  the  board  and  we  are  going  to  miss  him." 
Mr.  Clayton  was  characterized  by  Bayard 
Plowman  "as  an  awfully  good  citizen  who 
was  always  doing  something  for  his  com- 
munity." 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
CITED  FOR  JOB  WELL  DONE 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

or  nrouMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  3.  1974 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration  under  the  di- 
rection of  our  former  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  S.  Kleppe,  deserves 
credit  for  its  excellent  track  record  on 
behalf  of  the  small  business  interests  of 
our  Nation.  One  examine  of  the  con- 
sistently professional  Job  on  the  part  of 
the  men  and  women  who  make  up  the 
SBA  team  was  brought  to  my  attention 
by  John  Coddington,  president.  Eagle 
Magnetic  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Indianapolis.  The 
Indiana  Office  of  SBA.  headed  by  Direc- 
tor William  MUler.  was  recently  honored 
as  one  of  the  best  in  the  Nation.  Mr. 
Coddington's  letter  gives  us  some  idea  of 
the  reason  for  this  honor: 

EaGJ.a  Mamrxnc  Co..  Iwc, 
IndiantuxMa,  /iw(«  Manh  Z$.  i»74. 
Siisix  Busnraae  ADunnBnuxKm, 
Washtngton,  DX3. 
Attn:  Mr.  Tliamas  S.  Kleppe. 

Head  Administrator. 
Subject:  Letter  cS.  Accommodation. 

Db*x  Ma.  Kleffb:  X  Imagine  yon  receive 
quite  a  few  letters  on  a  complaint  or  gripe 
of  some  nature.  We  at  Eagle  MagrtitWff  com- 
pany would  like  to  express  oar  gratttode  tat 
your  organlzatton.  ivofeaslonal  penonnel, 
and  assistance.  In  particular  Mr.  Bobert 
Gastlneau  of  your  Tnrtlanl^)0^^a,  Indiana 
office  exhibita  all  of  these  quaUttea,  obviously 
your  direction  and  goaJa. 

The  njS.  News  ft  Wortd  Beport  of  March 
as,  1974  on  pages  ai  and  33  tttted  "nw  ToU 
of  Bhbrtsges  On  small  BusinaaB",  your  00m- 
ments  place  one  profUem  In  dear  focoa.  Mr. 
Kleppe,  I  am  ooncemed  aboat  an  small  trasl- 
nees  of  which  we  are  one.  I  am  detecting  an 
attitude  of  late  in  many  <rf  my  counterparts 
whldi  X  dislike,  one  of  a  noaer".  Our  fore- 
fathera  would  have  been  In  big  problems  if, 
as  they  had  come  to  the  various  mountain 
ranges,  had  said  we  do  not  have  a  747  and 
camnot  get  over  them.  Our  generation  has 
had  it  easy.  Where  Is  the  winning  v^MiX  of 
how  to  achieve  goals  rather  than  excuses  of 
ways  not  to  achieve  goalsf 

Eagle  has  gone  from  Zero  Billing  to  over 
•440,000  in  three  years  working  oat  of  profit, 
and  presently  have  a  backlog  of  $600,000  plus. 
We  ars  in  a  new  7300  square  foot  plant,  and 
loaded  with  equipment.  This  was  achieved 
by  a  lot  of  hard  work,  a  winning  attitude, 
and  considerable  help  from  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration— 800BE  Is  one  example 
of  this  assistance. 

People  need  to  be  complimented  on  doing 
a  good  Job.  and  yonr  organlaatlon  has  ac- 
complished exactly  thla.  What  more  can  one 
e:q>ect  from  yout  If  yon  receive  any  mote 
conqilalnts  ttil  thesn:  Say  a  Uttle  prayer  to 
their  God,  stop  looking  for  erenses.  work 
harder,  develop  a  "wlnnlag  attttade".  and 
SmaU  BoilasM  Administration  wlU  be  there 
to  back  tbsm  up. 

Mr.  Kleppe,  feat  free  to  aend  a  copy  of  this 
letter  to  any  of  yoor  departaksnta  or  Held 
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offlces-^erhaps  It  will  give  them  a  boost  In 
morale  for  the  Job  they  all  have  done.  Pe<9le 
have  a  tendency  to  forget  a  thank  you— 
Thank  You. 

Sincerely. 

John  L.  OooimroroK, 

Prea<dent. 


MOAKLEY  ON  IMPEACHMENT 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF  MASSACHUSXITB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  3.  1974     ^ 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  my 
colleague  from  Maasachuaetts  (Mr. 
MoAKLET)  spoke  March  23  at  the 
awards  dinner  for  the  Boston  Jaycees. 
On  that  occasion,  he  formally  announced 
his  intention  to  vote  for  Impeachment 
on  the  basis  of  information  now  avail- 
able. 

I  would  like  to  share  his  remarks  with 
my  colleagues: 

Speech  or  Hon.  Joe  Mo&bxxt,  Boston 
Jaycees  Awards  Dzkner 

While  scholars  debate  whether  President 
Nixon  has  tried  to  upset  the  Constitutional 
balance  of  power  between  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  branches,  we  In  New  England 
ycntyw  he  has  made  drastic  alterations  In  the 
focus  of  national  political  power  and  In  the 
values  asserted  by  that  power. 

The  attentions  of  the  Nixcu  administra- 
tion have  been  focused  on  the  south  and 
the  west.  So  have  the  favCrs.  The  Southern 
White  Hotise,  the  Western  White  House, 
Nixon's  first  choices  for  seats  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  are  symbolic  evidence. 

New  EIngland's  defunct  mlUtary  installa- 
tions, our  high  \inemployment  rate,  and  our 
spare  regional  purses,  are  the  concrete  evi- 
dence. 

Barry  Ooldwater  publicly  announced  hla 
wish  to  cut  off  the  eastern  part  of  the  nation 
and  let  It  float  out  to  sea.  Richard  Nixon 
may  be  more  soft  6p<Aen,  but  he  has  carried 
a  very  big  dredge. 

Nixon's  promise  to  "bring  us  together"  baa 
a  particularly  boUow  and  cynical  ring  In 
New  England.  But  his  efforts  to  exclude  our 
Influence,  impoverish  us  economicaUy  and 
poIlticaUy,  should  be  of  concern  to  the  entire 
nation. 

For  New  England  is  more  than  the  cradle 
of  American  democracy.  We  have  served  alao 
as  the  guardian  of  democratic  values  and  In- 
stitutions placing  great  Importance  on  tradi- 
tion, the  collective  wisdom  handed  down 
through  time. 

Any  administration  that  turns  its  back  on 
us,  ignores  its  own  history  and  dlmlnlshea 
its  own  greatness. 

The  cloud  of  shame  that  hangs  over  Wash- 
ington today  may  well  issue  from  the  Nixon 
administration's  disregard  fear  the  traditional 
historic  values,  so  deeply  a  part  of  our  New 
England  heritage. 

The  President  has  blithely  lumped  to- 
gether the  very  serious  scandals  of  his  ad- 
ministration with  the  burglarizing  of  Demo- 
cratic headquarters.  His  explanation  for  this 
omnibus  crime  package  is  Just  too  much  zeal. 

But  something  more  than  mischievous  ex- 
cess has  occurred  In  Washington.  The  tradi- 
tional safeguards  of  our  legtd  order  appear  to 
have  been  overturned. 

Information  that  could  not  be  obtained 
legally,  was  sought  illegally  at  the  direction 
of  men  in  positions  of  pubUc  trust. 

Financial  supp<»t  for  partisan  political 
purposes  that  was  not  otherwise  forthcom- 
ing, appears  to  have  been  extorted  by  a  high 
ranking  officer  of  the  law,  and  other  men 
close  to  the  President. 
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Influence  and  power  were  uaed  to  gzuiv 
away  at  tb»  foundations  of  our  aodety.  Thua. 
tb*  Prealdant's  number  one  man  was  found 
reaching  down  Into  prlTate  Industry  to  direct 
that  an  indlTidual  be  fired  If  he  did  not 
comply  wtttt  tbat  olBclal's  "unofficial"  re- 
quest tat  Informatton. 

So.  If  the  Nation's  preas  wont  turn  their 
backs  on  Watergate  and  let  our  Chief  Execu- 
tive ooncentzate  on  the  bualneea  of  the  peo- 
ple. tlMn  perhaps  It  is  because  Watergate  Is 
the  bustneas  of  the  people. 

And  If  reaponslWn  ettteens  are  still  wal- 
lowing In  Watergate,  then  maybe  It  is  be- 
cause Watergate  is  a  pcrvaslTe  and  venal 
swamp  or  polttteal  ccrruptlan  and  scandal. 
Perhaps  relief  can  only  coma  from  confront- 
ing the  problem  through  the  legal  processes 
«o  Hin'ir'*^  Maybe  then  we  can  concentrate 
en  the  ottaar  bustnen  of  the  people. 

The  name  of  the  legal  procedure  for  such 
confrontation  is  Impeachment. 

SpedflcaUy,  Impeachment  is  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Bouse  of  BeprasentatlTce  tbat 
solid  grounds  or  probably  cause  exists  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Piealdent  has  committed  high 
crinMS  or  misdemeanors. 

Once  an  Impeachment  reeolutlon  Is  passed. 
It  is  sent  to  the  Senate.  Thereafter,  the 
Senate  conducts  a  trial  to  determine  guilt 
or  Innocence.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  presMes  with  the  Membra  of 
the  Senate  serving  as  jurors. 

I  «k>  not  regard  impeachment  as  a  mean 
partisan  weapon,  usable  only  for  oongree- 
sional  rarenge.  Z  sea  tt  ratber  as  the  provi- 
sion in  our  Ooxistttutlon  that  allows  for  a 
fair  Judgment  of  the  conduct  and  behavior 
of  the  Kiacnttve  throogji  legal  proceduree, 
once  his  conduct  and  behavior  have  been 
aerloualy  queatUmed. 

Impeachment  may  well  be  the  only  method 
we  have  to  eleaikse  the  stain  of  lawlessness 
that  has  spread  thioughout  Oovemment. 

I  want  to  emphasiae  that  Impeachment  la 
not  a  way  of  assuring  that  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive does  not  abuse  his  power  or  misuse  his 
trust.  I  do  not  bold,  as  some  do,  that  Im- 
peachn»ent  rests  In  the  Constitution  as  a 
preventative  but  easentlaUy  toothlwat  threat. 
Bather,  I  agree  with  Alexander  Blekel,  the 
^iittnptiL.*Mi  Yale  law  professor  who  asserts 
that  the  inner  structure  of  our  Oovemment, 
the  checks  and  balances,  are  the  first  line  de- 
fense against  abuse. 

Ttaeee  checks  and  halanoea  wer»  designed 
to  be  self-ezacutlng  and  Insure  acoountabU- 
Ity.  They  are  the  unwritten  guarda.  They  are 
reqtonslble  for  the  practice  of  eon/erring  be- 
tween the  branches.  They  are  responsible  tor 
the  practloe  for  def€rrtnt  In  time  of  crlals  to 
flexlbUlty  and  unity. 

If  we  come  to  the  point  where  we  need  to 
enfcvce  this  balance,  [and  we  have:]  Where 
we  need  to  demand  thla  aocountabUlty,  [and 
we  have]  wbero  rigidity  and  prerogative  are 
asMrtsd  agatmtt  flaiiMllty  and  unity — ^then 
something  hss  already  broken  down.  Turning 
our  backs  will  not  rastore  the  ocder  on  which 
this  government  and  this  society  rest.  Choice 
Is  not  the  Issiie  for  those  cT  us  in  Congress — 
duty  is. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  read  an  article  In  the  New 
York  Times  written  by  Anthony  Lewis.  It  was 
entitled  "accountability." 

Lewis  saked  the  reader  to  imagine  a  large 
oorporatlon  with  a  powerful  president  who 
makes  it  company  pt^cy  to  keep  ultimate 
oontrol  of  the  operation  In  his  own  hands. 

In  the  course  ot  one  year,  16  of  his  dose 
associates  are  charged  with  serious  crimes. 
His  parsooal  lawyer,  the  oompany's  former 
coxmsel.  two  members  of  bis  staff,  the  vice 
president,  all  plead  guilty. 

Two  other  staff  iiieiiiliBri  are  tried  and  con- 
Ticted.  Nine  more  are  indicted  Inriurting  the 
president's  top  personal  assistant  and  the 
beadttof  two  major  snhsHllarlas  At  a  stock 
botdeta  meeting  tba  praaldant  of  the  oorpora- 
tlon says  he  knew  nothing  of  what  waa  hap- 
pening and  that  he  is  innoosat  of  any  wrong 
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doing.  Yet,  he  refuses  to  let  the  stock  headers 
or  their  representatives  see  the  record  of  his 
own  dealings. 

I  wont  belabor  Lewis'  analogy  except  to 
say  that  as  businessmen,  yoc  obviously  know 
that  under  such  drcumstaaces  the  corpora- 
tion president  could  not  esci^M  re^K>nslbll- 
Ity. 

He  would  be  expected  to  make  a  full  ac- 
counting or  resign. 

Accountability  is  what  impeachment  Is  all 
about.  The  question  before  the  nation  Is  not 
simply  whether  the  president  personally  com- 
mitted a  crime  or  a  misdemeanor.  Bather, 
whether  be  countenanced  others  to  do  so.  The 
trial  need  not  lead  into  the  tval  room.  It  need 
only  lead  to  the  White  House  lieutenants. 

The  first  congress  to  serve  under  the  con- 
sUtution  gave  the  chief  executive  the  power 
to  <l»'""<'"  his  subordinate  government  of- 
ficers. Their  purpoee  was  to  assure  acocunt- 
ablllty  ...  to  make  the  president  responsible 
for  his  subordinates  to  the  point  of  impeach- 
ment if  be  allowed  their  misconduct. 

A  Judgment  must  be  made  to  determine 
whether  Preldent  Nixon  has  discharged  bis 
duty  in  this  connection.  Bvents  and  dis- 
closures have  forced  the  issve. 

Let's  be  realistic.  Blcbard  Nixon  Is  al- 
ready on  trial.  He  is  being  tried  by  the  media 
and  he  is  being  tried  by  each  of  us.  We  will 
be  tried  by  history. 

Let  us  meet  this  crisis  aquarely  .  .  .  con- 
duct this  trial  properly.  Let  ua  use  the  estab- 
lished safeguards  of  the  Jadicial  process  to 
protect  Richard  Nixon's  personal  rights.  Let 
UB  use  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  to 
protect  ourselves.  The  iasue  is  bigger  than 
the  president.  This  issue  to  the  presidency. 
It  may  well  be  the  government. 

Above  all,  let  us  remember  that  this  whole 
mess  l>egan  because  people  who  should  have 
known  better  did  not  trust  in  our  political 
processes  or  our  traditional  legal  procedures. 
They  measured  their  patriotism  by  their  de- 
votion to  an  Individual  man.  They  Bought  to 
ensure  the  well  being  of  the  lUktlon,  so  they 
claim,  by  clrcumventLiig  its  laws. 

The  only  way  out  of  this  quicksand  of 
Ideological  expediency  is  diligently  to  retvim 
to  the  rule  of  law. 

The  words  of  the  constitution  have  mean- 
ing. They  are  the  only  imperatives  to  which 
we  should  be  committed. 

wngHah  lustory  demonstrates  that  high 
crimes  and  mlBdemeanors  is  a  category  of 
political  crimes  committed  against  the  state 
by  public  men.  This  category  includes  acta 
In  violation  of  their  putdlo  trust  and  duties: 
Ho^iliTigii  Injurious  to  the  sUte:  subverting 
the  constitution;  maladministration. 

To  those  who  fear  that  impeachment  would 
rock  our  naUonal  stability  and  destroy  the 
people's  faith  in  their  government.  I 
answer  that  we  are  already  in  the  eye  of  the 
storm. 

Domestic  problems  of  the  day  go  unmet. 
The  President  devotes  much  energy  and 
many  tax  dollars  to  the  preparation  of  hla 
periodic  explanations  and  self  defense. 

A  truckers  strike  results  in  a  nationwide 
shut  down.  Violence,  even  murder  ensue.  It 
is  not  the  chief  executive  who  step*  forward 
to  settle  the  strike  but  the  Oovemor  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Energy  bills  are  vetoed.  Locally  each  com- 
munity does  its  best  to  deal  with  the  panic 
and  diaos  tbat  result  from  insufficient  gaso- 
line and  inadequate  distribution.  In  Wash- 
ington many  government  workers  take  an- 
nual leave  just  to  wait  in  line.  In  West 
Virginia  miners  strike,  unable  to  drive  to 
work. 

There  is  an  al>8ence  of  executive  Inltia- 
tlT»— an  absence  of  a  coordinated,  coherent 
national  policy. 

Oil  ^wwmp^ntM  make  record  profits.  Individ- 
ual aervloe  statlooa— amil  antrsprenaura— 
close  down  by  the  hundreds  timragtaoot  the 
Nation  .  .  .  not  en<wigh  0tf. 
Th*  Shah  of  Iran  says  the  VM.  is  Importing 
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as  much  oil  as  ever.  Slmcm  tays  the  Shah  la 
Irresponsible.  No  one  mvesllgates  the  con- 
flicting claims. 

Farm  prices  are  up  over  3|%  above  a  year 
aga  Beports  that  shortages  are  artificial  per- 
sist, "nie  Oovanmunt  annouboee  It  will  soon 
lift  aU  oontn^s. 

Confidence  Is  shaken.  Cre<llblllty  Is  absent. 
They  will  not  be  restored  b^  Mr.  St.  Clair's 
revirrttlng  of  the  Constitution  through  decep- 
tive, aelf -serving  Interpretations. 

When  a  lawyer  of  such  dlatinctlon  lifts  ex- 
amples out  of  context  and  Ignores  the  more 
salient  evidence  on  the  poUtlcal  nature  of 
impeachable  crimes,  one  can  only  conclude 
that  he  is  counting  oa  public  Indifference. 
That  there  is  a  game  plan  based  on  the  belief 
that  a  nation  weary  from  revelation,  stunned 
by  scandal,  will  willingly  t«ke  an  amnesiac 
and  accept  any  face-saving  solution  Just  to 
return  to  business  as  usual. 

In  req>onse  I  offer  as  an  alternative  that 
we  let  hist<»-y  record  that  this  generation  of 
Americans,  weary  from  a  dlvlalve  war  In 
Indochina;  wracked  with  inflation;  stunned 
by  oorrupticm;  tense  over  the  state  of  the 
world;  plagued  by  racial  and  other  social 
problems;  was  courageous  enough  to  aoo^it 
tba  heartbreaking  reality  of  the  need  for 
Impeachment  proceedings. 

Let  history  record  that  we  conducted  a  fair 
trial;  reached  a  Just  declslbnc  and  In  so  doing 
renewed  our  faith  In  the  commitment  to 
democracy  and  the  rule  of  the  law. 
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EAST     TECHNICAL     HIGH     SCHOOL 
HALL  OF  FA2d£ 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  3.  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  ccjl  the  attention 
of  all  my  colleagues  in  the  Cangreas  to 
an  event  of  great  significance,  which  will 
occur  in  Ohio's  21st  Congressicmal  Dis- 
trict on  Sunday.  April  t.  1974.  At  that 
time,  Cleveland's  renowned  East  Tech- 
nical High  School  will  Jnduct  the  first 
members  in  its  new  Si>oris  Hall  of  Fame. 
The  Sports  Hall  of  Fame  has  been  es- 
tablished to  honor  the  many  athletes 
and  coaches  who,  over  the  years,  have 
distinguished  themselves^  East  Tech,  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  and  tbe  United  States 
of  America  by  excelling  in  the  field  of 
sports  throughout  the  world.  A  banquet 
commemorating  the  event  will  be  held 
at  the  Sheraton-Cleveland  Hotel. 

It  is  esipecially  fitting  that  the  first 
persons  to  loe  enshrined  in  the  Sports 
Han  of  Fame  are  some  df  the  most  able 
and  well  remembered  sports  figures  in 
Cleveland's  history.  Track  stars  like 
Jesse  Owens,  Harrison  EUlard,  and  Dave 
Albritton  need  no  Introduction  to  any- 
one who  has  followed  their  long  and 
successful  careers  as  competitors  on  the 
U.S.  Olympic  team  and  civil  leaders. 
Football  great  Johnny  Bthm  and  basket- 
ball star  La  Moyne  Porter  will  Join  them 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  their  many 
achievements  in  their  respective  sports. 

Three  former  coaches  will  also  be  en- 
shrined on  this  occasioii  tai  recognitiaD 
of  their  great  contributions  to  the  world 
of  sports.  Sam  Willamon.  Ivan  Greene, 
and  the  late  Frank  cjvlletto  were  all 
highly  respected  coachei  who  turned  out 
literally  doMns  of  outetandlng  athletee 


during  their  years  at  East  Tech  and  Cen- 
tral High  School,  which  later  merged 
with  East  Tech.  In  years  to  come,  these 
fine  men  and  others  who  have  made  East 
Tech  a  veritable  sports  powerhouse  will 
sur^  provide  much  inspiration  to  those 
who  follow  in  their  illustrious  footsteps. 
V  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  aU  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  Join  me  in  congratulat- 
ing both  East  Technical  High  School  and 
the  first  entrants  into  its  Sports  Hall  of 
Fame  on  this  mnnorable  occt^ion. 


VIEWPOINT:    THE  UNITED  STATES 
AT  WAR  IN  INDOCHINA 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES     ' 

Wednesday,  April  3,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  that  the  United 
States  is  still  assisting  South  Vietnam 
enormously,  both  economical^  and  mili- 
tarily— 1  year  after  the  Paris  agreement. 
We  are  supporting  President  Thieu  $a  his 
successful  effort  to  block  free  elections, 
resulting  in  a  regime  that  is  dictatorial, 
with  little  regard  for  its  people  and  theif 
freedom.  We  are  supporting  the  South 
Vietnamese  prisons  that  are  currently 
overflowing  with  political  prisoners, 
many  who  have  done  no  more  than  claim 
neutrality.  Iliere  are  also  reports  of  in- 
creased CIA  participation  in  Thieu's  po- 
lice activities,  which  is  in  clear  violation 
of  the  Paris  agreement. 

It  is  behavior  such  as  this  that  is 
absorbing  $1,126  billion  yearly  of  our 
funds  for  South  Vietnam.  The  DOD  is 
now  asking  Congress  to  stimulate  such 
activities  by  providing  an  additional  $474 
million.  This  request  is  obviously  ignoring 
the  fact  that  Congress  previously  deleted 
$474  million  from  the  DOD  request  for 
the  express  purpose  of  limiting  our  in- 
volvement in  South  Vietnam. 

To  further  delineate  our  overlnvolve- 
ment  in  South  Vietnam,  I  would  like  to 
read  an  article  that  was  published  by  the 
Indochina  Resource  Center,  which  is  a 
concise  report  on  the  placement  of  our 
funds  and  on  our  ilrowlng  involve- 
ment in  Thieu's  military  endeavors : 
Viewpoint:   The  Vtrmo)  States  at  Was  ik 

IlTDOCHTNA 

President  Nixon  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage. January  30, 1974:  "The  United  States  is 
at  peace  for  the  first  time  in  a  decade." 

Exchange  on  "BlU  Moyer's  Journal", 
WNET-TV.  January  9.  1974:  "Moyers: 
Are  you  saying  that  a  President  can  teU  the 
people  too  much? 

•Gen.  Halg:  .  .  .  Tee,  I  think.  In  general, 
there  are  times  when  American  leaders  had 
best  maintain  a  degree  of  seoreey  ...  If  you 
translate  It  to  the  mmtary  ethic  .  .  .  "Do 
what  I  say  because  I  say  so.  I  expect  no  ques- 
tions. I  expect  immediate  response.'  That's 
very  applicable  to  the  very  question  you've 
asked." 

President  Nixon's  State  of  the  umon  mes- 
sage was  widely  criticized  for  Its  overoptimls- 
tlc  predictions  concerning  energy  and  the 
economy.  Its  most  incredible  passage,  how- 
ever, the  claim  that  the  V3.  is  now  "at 
peace" — ^has  gone  largely  unnoticed. 

The  reason  Mr.  Nixon'a  Orwellian  claim 
has  been  so  unthinkingly  accepted  has  been 
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the  Administration's  success  in  conveying  the 
impression  that  the  Indochina  war  is  no 
longer  an  American  conflict.  Even  critics  now 
commonly  use  terms  like  U.S.  "luiderwrltlng" 
or  "fueling"  of  a  war  among  Vietnamese. 

In  fact,  however,  the  Nixon  Administration 
is  now  waging  war  in  Indochina,  not  merely 
supportUig  it.  Several  major  revelations  dur- 
ing Pebftiary  made  this  clearer  than  ever. 

The  flTM  was  the  official  admission — for  the 
first  time  in  the  war — that  the  U.S.  is  direct- 
ly supplying  weU  over  80  r^  of  aU  Income  of 
the  Thieu  Government  (see  special  Insert) . 

The  U.S.  clearly  has  the  leverage  to  force 
Thieu  to  accept  policies  he  finds  unpalatable, 
e.g.  when  it  forced  Thieu  to  sign  the  Paris 
Agreement.  Since  then,  however,  U.S.  pohcy 
and  that  of  Thieu  have  been  indistinguish- 
able. For  example,  the  Nixon  Administration 
demanded  »474  mUlion  in  supplemental 
fimdlng  for  Thieu — 1  month  after  his  an- 
nouncement of  an  unprovoked  offensive  mto 
PRO  zones  and  6  weeks  after  he  had  can- 
celed elections. 

The  clearest  evidence  of  UjS.  war  making, 
however,  was  a  major  piece  by  N.T.  Times 
correspondent  David  Shlpler  detaUmg  the  ir- 
replaceable role  played  by  U.S.  military  men 
in  the  daUy  functioning  of  Thieu's  air  force 
and  army — and  the  continued  role  of  the 
CIA  In  Thieu's  police  activities — in  clear,  vio- 
lation of  the  Paris  Agreement.  (February  25) . 
Senator  McOovem's  charge  that  the  U.S.  mta 
search  teams  might  be  involved  In  spying 
activities  (denied  by  the  State  Department), 
the  revelation  that  U.S.  pilots  had  been  nii**< 
since  the  ceasefire  (Par  Eastern  Eco.  Review, 
February  11),  and  the  charge  by  a  U.S.  air- 
nuui  that  U.S.  personnel  are  being  re-Intro- 
duced into  Laos  (RoUlng  Stone,  March  14) 
also  pointed  up  the  direct  U.S.  war-making 
role.. 

Administration  attempts  to  hide  its  war- 
making  continued  to  unravel  in  Pebniary, 
however.  The  most  significant  setback  was  its 
being  forced  by  a  suit  from  Congressman 
Aspln  to  reveal  the  amount  of  arms  it  had 
shipped  to  Saigon  since  the  ceasefire — Infor- 
mation it  had  steadfastly  classified  on 
grounds  of  "national  security"  for  the  past 
year.  This  sets  a  precedent  for  what  may 
become  a  flood  of  such  forced  disclosures  in 
the  months  to  come.  Similarly,  a  refusal  by 
the  State  Department  to  allow  the  Govern- 
ment Accounting  Office  to  look  into  UjS. 
funding  of  South  Vietnamese  prisons  (an- 
nounced February  9)  may  arouse  more  con- 
gressional suspicion  than  acquiescence. 

It  took  16  years  and  one  mUlion  Vietnam- 
ese deaths  before  the  Pentagon  Papers  ofll- 
cially  confirmed  that  the  VS.  had  been  tml- 
lateraUy  imposing  a  succession  of  luipopular 
regimes  on  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
since  1964. 

This  time — as  February  statements  by  Sen- 
ators Cranston.  H\mm>hrey,  McOovem,  and 
Congressman  DeUums  indicated — the  public 
and  Congress  may  realize  much  sooner  that 
the  VS.  remains  fully  at  war  in  Indochina, 
a  war  that  can  only  grow  luiless  action  is 
taken  to  stop  It. 

Owertaman,  N.T.  Times.  Feb.  3:  "Prwi- 
dent  Nixon  has  personally  assured  Presi- 
dent lion  Nol  (of)  'nriaTiTwuTn  poaslble  aaslst- 
ance'  to  his  government.  .  .  .  Mr.  Nixon  was 
reported  to  be  taking  a  personal  Interact  in 
Cambodia  .  .  .  The  praaldent  aald  In  his  lat- 
est letter  that  tta*  oontlnulng  warteie  . 
results  solely  .  .  .  from  the  imreaaonlng  In.^ 
trapslgenoe  of  tba  North  Vietnamese  and 
Khmer  Communist  supporters.'  '* 

During  February  It  became  clearer  than 
ever  that  the  Administration  is  foUowlng 
a  domestic  "low-proCUa"  on  Its  war-making 
In  Indochina.  Apparently  faeUng  It  moi* 
advantageous  to  claim  tbat  the  "war  Is 
over",  it  consistently  attempts  to  hide  or 
de-emphaaiae  its  Indochina  activities. 

The   most  dramatic  recent  example  was 
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Mr.  Nixon's  letter  to  Lon  Nol,  clearly  Ui- 
tended  to  strengthen  Lon  Nol  against  his 
many  rivals.  Mr.  Nixon  made  no  attempt 
to  obtain  a  public  or  congressional  man- 
date for  this  letter,  which  was  released  in 
Phnom  Penh  and  not  announced  in  the 
U.S.  Indeed,  had. an  alert  Times  reporter  not 
noted  mention  of  the  letter  In  a  wire  serv- 
ice story  from  Phnom  Penh,  it  might  have 
passed  virtually  unnoticed  here. 

The  Administration's  main  hope,  clearly, 
vras  that  the  widely-reported  Khmer  Rouge 
sheUlngs  of  Phnom  Penh  might  Increase 
anti-communist  sentiment  enough  to  en- 
able it  to  oontmue  VS.  mterventlon. 

It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  this  strategy 
will  work.  As  PhUip  McComba  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  pointed  out,  after  all.  these 
Khmer  Rouge  sheUlngs — some  of  the  most 
destructive  of  clvUian  centers  by  gusRlllaa 
in  the  history  of  the  war — were  roughly  equal 
to  one  American  bombing  raid  of  some  30 
tons.  (UJS.  planes  dn^ped  over  SOOXXX)  tons 
of  bombs  on  Cambodia,  flying  some  100,000 
sorties  from  1969-AugtiBt  16,  1973.) 

Th\is.  although  a  strong  case  could  be 
made  against  Khmer  Rouge  sheUlngs  of 
Phnom  Penh,  it  seems  unllktiy  that  Ameri- 
cans crtticlelng  clvUlan  terror  raids  would 
be  very  convincing.  As  It  would  seem  even 
more  luillkely  tbat  such  criticism  of  the 
Khmer  BQUge  oouM  lead  to  a  rcaumpcion  of 
American  terror  raids. 

McCombs,  Wash.  Post,  Feb.  3  and  Peb.  13: 
"Refugees  (from  Khmer  Rouge  aones  near 
Kompong  Thom)  said  they  had  seen  no 
Vietnamese  Communists  in  their  area  for  a 
year  or  two  .  . ." 

"With  the  official  death  count  mounting 
past  160,  wounded  past  500  and  with  1000 
houses  burned  and  perhaps  6000  or  more 
homeless,  the  (Khmer  Rouge)  sheUlxig  is 
siirpassing  in  casutitlee  the  aoeklental  bomb- 
ing last  August  of  the  town  of  NeaL  Loung 
by  an  American  B52  bomber . . ." 

South  Vietnam  also  provided  an  example 
of  the  Administration's  defensive  domestic 
posture. 

The  situation  in  Saigon  continued  to  decay. 
Senator  Nguyen  Van  Huyen,  President  of  the 
Senate  and  a  staunch  CathoUc  and  anti-Com- 
munist, and  Senator  Vu  Van  Mau,  leader  of 
the  Buddhist  faction  in  the  Senate,  had  to- 
gether controlled  the  Senate  prior  to  last 
August's  "elections"  In  which  their  slates 
were  not  allowed  to  riui.  The  denunciation 
of  Thieu  by  both  men  in  January,  after  Thieu 
had  rammed  through  the  amendment  allow- 
ing him  to  run  for  a  third  term,  virtually 
completed  Thieu's  political  isolation  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Thieu's  rather  puzzling  cabinet  reshuf- 
fle Feb^  17-19  which  left  80%  of  the  former 
ministers  still  in  the  cabinet,  and  retained 
members  from  all  competing  cabinet  factions, 
clearly  did  not  remedy  the  situation.  And 
throughout  February,  reporta  of  wldeq>i«ad 
corruption  (Wash.  Post,  .Fab.  36).  forx^ible 
reUiklng  of  land  from  peasants  by  land-own- 
ers (AP,  Feb.  1) ,  and  terrorizing  of  the  pop- 
ulation by  Saigon  soldiers  (Chr.  Sci.  Moni- 
tor, Feb.  14)«contlnued  to  mount. 

The  social  and  political  problams.  together 
with  Saigon's  detericvatlng  economy,  clearly 
necessitates  more  UB.  aid  than  ever  to  hold 
things  together.  And  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion— whUe  demanding  this  aid  and  clearly 

worried  about  domestic   oppoeltlon  to  it 

stiU  refused  during  February  to  drt^  its 
"low-proftU"  poUcy  and  attempt  to  build  up 
public  support  for  Thieu.  For  the  time  being 
it  has  Instead  choaen  to  rely  upon  seml-offl- 
du  groups.  lUce  that  of  the  defense  tnduatry- 
funded  American  Security  CotmeU.  to  oounter 
domestic  critics. 

The  Amsiiean  OooncU's  4^  day  trip  to 
South  Vietnam  clearly  had  semi-official 
status,  and  was  designed  to  counter  growing 
domestic  opposition  in  the  UB.  to  Thieu. 
The  ASC's  team  consisted  of  two  former  UB. 
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AmbMMdora.  %  conaervatlw  UB.  congre«»- 
mao,  and  »  numbar  of  spokacmfin  for  tba 
MMUcal  ligbt. 

Altliough  both  XTjB.  AmbMBMlor  Martin  and 
0JS.  IfUltary  Ghlaf  Ifurray  bave  both  n- 
f  aaed  to  laaat  wttb  tba  If«w  York  Times,  both 
mm  ■pen't  tong  parloda  wltb  tb*  tsson.  In 
addition,  tha  taam  Tlsttad  Con  Son  Island 
for  a  day  daaptte  tlw  faot  that  tb*  Tbleu  gov- 
ernment baa  denied  acee—  to  Ita  dvlllan  prls- 
(ma  to  everyona  from  tbe  International  Bed 
Crmb  to  tte  va.  <Banata  Subcommlttaa  on 
Ytvtvgf^  atalf  to  tha  intentational  press 
osrpa  to  US.  Oatbollo  mHOunp  Oumblaton. 

Tbe  Amsrlean  aaourlty  -CouncU  report, 
thanfore,  may  be  a  harbinger  of  tbe  basic 
taetles  tha  NIzob  Administration  Intends  to 
employ  against  Its  domestic  critics  In  the 
year  to  ooma.  At  least  temporarUy  lalylng  on 
iiiim^sisa.  It  wm  place  mora  amphaals  on 
tryli«  «a  daatroy  the  eredlbiUty  of  Its  orlt- 
loa  thrmigh  rad-baltlng  than  attempting  to 
either  justify  the  Tlileu  regime's  activities 
or  ehange  TblBv^i  poUolaa. 

UHxnD  anxm  How  Snmm  863  Pbcxmt  or 
Tmau'a  Totti.  B— ocacia 
(NM«.— The  tbSoiwtDg  chart  waa  recently 
snppUed  by  tha  tJJB.  Agenoy  tar  Inter> 
national  Daftepmsat.  Vor  ISm  lint  tlma 
IB  tha  war  It  ogMaUf  ootHnea  in  tha  dearest 
wir  poaslMe  the  taei  tiMtk  «w  OJB.  la  VMpoa- 
Bibla  for  OTer  85%  of  tbe  Thleu  gorernment's 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS  ' 

total  resources.  It  la  Important  to  note,  more- 
over, that  during  1973  the  VS.  was  forbidden 
by  the  PmIs  Agreement  frotn  Interfering  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Vietnam.  The  80.8% 
of  th^  Ttiieu  goremment's  resources  supplied 
by  the  UJ3.  la  divided  up  as  ToIIowb:) 

1973  INCOME  INTO  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
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Amount 
(millions) 


Percent 


U,&-sup|)lMd  incoma  aquals  88J 
paicanl: 

U,S.  mHitary  aid tt,270.5  66.8 

t).S.  commodity  import  protnm.  300.0  8.8 

U.S.  food  for  DMca 1*3.0  4.2 

U5.pni«:tiHi 1    86.1  2.5 

U.S.I«T:. !     50.0-  1.4 

Import  nvenuM  due  to  U.S. 

pmanea  (minimum) 91.44  2.6 

GVHtanantod     incoma     aquals 
ISpareant: 

OTraettixas. 58.6  1.7 

iBdiraettaxas 283.2  8.3 

Import  ravanues. 10.16  .2 

Cunaacy  idditiom .30.7  .9 

Bapdsafs-r 30.3  .8 

SdcaantiTaTd— 40.0  1.1 


TO   FOIXOWmt   CHAXT 

Une  (1)  Tbe  OVN  did  accomplish  a  modest 
gain  In  direct  taxes  during  1973.  For  a  popu- 
lation of  30  million,  bowaver,  tbe  (3  per 
capita  raised  in  taxes  Is  a  tailing  Indictment 


of  the  GVITb  political  appeil.  Line  (3)  Al- 
though 176  have  counted  all  $388,2  million  in 
"indirect  taxes"  as  intemal}y>g«nerated,  in 
fact  80%  of  Indirect  taxes  during  tbe  war 
were  generated  by  the  U.8.  eceaence,  and  a 
substantial  portion  of  such  ['indirect  taxes" 
are  still  derived  directly  froQi  tbe  trj3.  pres- 
ence. Line  (3)  Virtually  all  Import  revenues 
are  derived  from  TT.S.-eubaldlEed  Imports. 
Nonetheless,  we  have  estlmiited  the  OVN's 
intemaUy-generated  import  Revenues  at  10% 
of  tbe  total,  a  rather  hlghi  estimate.  Line 
(4)  This  simply  means  that  Ibe  OVN  printed 
up  new  currency,  thus  stimtllatlng  inflation. 
Line  (6) .  Tbe  QVN  borrowed  ozt  the  future 
here,  presumably  from  tbe  national  bank. 
I^lne  (6) .  The  1973  "loan"  was  from  the  UJ3.. 
those  in  1974  wHI  come  from  a  variety  of 
countries  and  Institutions  like  tbe  World 
Bank.  Lines  (7-10)  These  are  4  overt  and 
admitted  categories  of  UJ3.{  funding.  Infla- 
tion has  meant  that  they  ainount  to  a  die- 
cllnlng  amount  of  real  aid  i(nd  thus  declin- 
ing Uvlng  Btandarda.  Tbe  1974  "military 
aid"  figure  of  $1,026  biUlan  is  not  taken 
seriously  by  the  Indochina  Sesource  Center, 
Blnoe  it  cannot  be  correlated  with  the  re- 
quests of  91.6  bHUon  for  FIT  1974  and  $1.8 
billion  for  FY  1976.  Line  (»2)  This  indi- 
cates that  portion  of  Ametlcan  aid  which 
enters  OVN  budget  accounting.  Tbe  tradget 
is  quite  obrtouriy  a  small  porttdn  of  what  it 
takes  to  keep  tbe  OVN  in  existence. 


SOUTH  VICTNA1III  OOVEIt^lMEHT  BUDGETS  BT  CALENDAR  YEARS  1964-7« 
II  n  ffliUioni  of  d(il«fsl 


Etthnated 


1964      1965      1966      1967      1968      1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1   M».4tMM  12.3  12.7  11.7  19i4  24.4  211  35.4  34.0  39.6  58.6 

VlSS^S^Miii^iiiit'^mLL' 877  iJtl  128.3  135.6  138.1  158.9  190.3  199.0  201.5  283.2 

2.  laiMfactandothardesiaaimnw «./  i^*«  j^^  ^  ^^g^,  275.5  328.8  379.6  114.3  10L6 

r  !SSmUT^SS^"i^'.^; — m^o  2M.7  131.7  117.5  249.4  86.5  98.2  154.8  40.1  at? 

t^^\^!^^.!!^L':::::::::::::.  w^z  ^.i  17.7  11.6  4o.o  28.»  13. 1  75.7  121.4  ml  3 

alU'cVy^'                    l&l  1M.6  259.9  165.2  104.4  176.1  182.3  239.4  ,  22&.6  i    300.0 

fuc'EdfiT'.:::;: ^9  0^2  7^3  153.3  133.3  94.1  m.o  81.8  -  115.1  '1*39 

lOniSStoSISr in:l  2S9  86iO  1.203.5  1,054.5  1.608.2  1,692.6  1.882.5  2,3$2.«  2.270.5 

e»«i  hK.1  627  9  1058.7  1,907.4  2.328.4  2,152.1  2.632.3  2,798.2  3,170.8  3,356.6  '3,394.0 

^^^r^^'^'"^"^""  1  1  S^o  IFo.^2  iS:*8  iH?  ^\  iJ  ||2  m^ 

.W«v«ss:::::::::""""ii  mh  mh)  020^)  oeo/i)  g6vi)  092/i)  (226A)  <^n)  («i2A)  <^^m 


65.6 
30L6 

96.9 

93.8 
NA 
100.0 
20L7 
240.0 
160.0 
1,026.0 

60.0 

2,345.6 
390.2 
854.3 
CB04A> 


I  hope  this  article  has  helped  In  per- 
suading you  that  $474  mflUon  should  not 
be  added  to  tbe  amount  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  beoi  given  for  aid  to 
south  Vietnam,  and  even  that  the  |1.U6 
billion  ttiey  alraMty  have  has  not  been 
used  In  an  i^iproprlate  manner. 


ITJ3.  AID  TO  TUIKU 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

or  lUBTiaiis 
IN  TBB  ROU8B  OF  BXPRBBBHTATIVXB 

Wedne$dav.  AstrU  3.  1974 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  fed  that  It  Is  Important  that 
articles  Uke  the  following  are  brou^t  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. We.  after  all.  are  dliectly  responsi- 
ble for  the  continued  funding  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  The  artkle  Is  taken  from 
the  Thol-Bao  Ga,  a  magaslne  published 
by  the  Vietnam  Reeooioe  Oenter. 


UJB.  Ad  to  Twaam 

According  to  T7JB.  miUtaiy  aourcea  quoted 
In  the  October  3. 1973  iasua  of  the  IVeio  7orlc 
Timea,  during  the  first  six  months  after  tSia 
algnlng  of  the  Paris  agreements,  the  T7.S.  pro- 
vided tbe  SiUgon  Air  Force  alone  with  142.000 
txMnbe.  rockets  and  flares  asid  13.8  mlUion  of 
smaU-arms  ammunition.  In  clear  violation  of 
Article  7  of  the  Paris  agreesienta.  the  Penta- 
gon announced  plans  to  replace  Saigon's 
F-GA  flighters  with  mora  advanced  F-8E% 
which  as  one  Defense  Department  official  ex- 
plained, "are  not  to  replace  attrition  per  ae. 
or  losses,  they  are  to  modernize  tbe  Vietnam- 
ese Air  Force." 

Of  course,  the  Saigon  Air  Force  requires 
training  in  tbe  use  of  these  new  fighters,  and 
to  this  end,  tbe  Pentagon  lUnted  that  Soath 
Vietnamese  pilots  are  belie  trained  at  Wfl- 
Uama  Air  Base  In  Artaona  ss  weU  as  tn  Viet- 
nam {Hearings  of  the  Contmittee  on  Armed 
Services,  Part  8,  August.  1973.)  Even  the  most 
recent  Defense  Departme&t  appropriations 
include  substantial  allocattons  for  "off-cdiore 
training  of  ARVN  personnel.'  'Yunds  for  the 
operational  suppcnt  of  tbe  field  advisors 
from  all  services  assigned  to  Military  Aaalst- 
afiee  Command-Vietnam,"  appropriations  for 
a  "paycbologleal  warfare  natnpalgn  conducted 
by  the  IHiited  Statea  Dif  ontiation  Service  and 


MUitary  Assistance  Cnmmanii  -Vietnam."  and 
a  host  of  other  appropriations.  Tbe  number 
of  UAO-V  field  adTlBors  is  gtven  aa  6.836  par- 
sons (Hearingt  of  the  Oommtttee  on  Appro- 
priations.  Part  8,  July,  1913.)  In  additUnw 
tbe  Pentagon's  own  figures  indicate  that 
there  are  now  12,000  Marina  and  Air  Force 
personnel  In  South  Vietnam  (Hearings  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Serviom,  Part  8,  August, 
1973).  Then  there  are  several  thousand  ot- 
vllian  advlsora  imder  Defense  Department 
contract  and  "public  safety  officers"  (Le.. 
prison  and  p<dloe  advisors,  intelllgenoe  ad- 
visors, and  advlsora  for  the  i  pacification  and 
the  Phoenix  programs)  attached  to  the  UJB. 
embassy  In  Saigon  and  to  the  various  oon- 
Bulates  in  other  parts  of  tbe  country. 

The  total  number  of  Americans  listed 
openly  as  mUltary  advisors  is  over  24,000, 
or  close  to  the  total  number  of  American 
advisors  during  tbe  late  moCitbs  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  when,  according  to  tbe 
Nixon  administration,  the  Vletdam  war  was 
really  precipitated. 

Besides  the  maintenance  of  such  a  large 
force,  the  United  States  has  also  organized 
its  command  stnXcture  In  V^^^'^'^Q^  ^  better 
carry  out  Washington's  intjentlons.  The  De- 
fense Attache  Office,  headed  by  General  John 
Murray  and  attached  to  the  command  head- 
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quarters  of  General  John  Vogt  In  Thailand, 
now  takes  over  MAC-V  responsibilities  for 
commanding  the  Saigon  army  and  police 
forces.  The  office  of  tbe  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Ambamador  for  Field  Operations 
(SAAFO)  Is  now  directing  the  pacification 
and  tbe  Phoenix  programs.  The  UJ3.  Agency 
tot  International  Devek^ment  (USAID)  stlU 
continues  to  train,  equip  and  advise .  the 
Saigon  police.  And  the  four  AsMrican  consu- 
lates in  Da  Nang,  Nbatrang,  Bien  Hoa  and 
Can  Tho  are  In  effect  the  new  American 
military  command  headquarters  for  the 
Saigon  army  in  mtUtary  regions  numbers  I, 
n,  m.  and  rv  raapecttvaly. 

THXEU'S    "MbOEI."  BXTDOXX   CAXPB 

As  far  as  the  refugees  are  concerned,  even 
those  who  had  been  transferred  to  the  south- 
ern provinces  so  as  to  be  able  to  "take  ad- 
vantage of  new  economic  opportunities"  are 
living  in  abject  misery.  Tbe  heart-rending 
conditions  of  those  "lucky"  refugees  who 
bad  been  transferred  from  tbe  centra}  pro- 
vinces of  Blnb  Dlnh,  Quang  Ngai  and  Quang 
Nam  to  the  districts  of  Ninb  Tho  and  Long 
Hal  in  Tay  Nlnh  province  is  described  in  a 
detailed  study  which  was  serialized  in  Dai 
Dan  Toe,  a  Saigon  dally,  from  November  16 
to  30,  1973.  This  study  is  highly  censored 
by  the  Tbieu  regime;  there  are  big  blank 
spaces  on  tbe  printed  pages  indicating  last 
minute  "chiseling  out"  (due  bo)  by  the 
authorities.  However,  what  remains  of  the 
study  iB  that  more  than  half  of  the  refugees 
truisferred  bad  escaped  to  go  back  to  their 
farmer  provinces  in  spite  of  the  threat  to 
their  Uvea,  the  danger  along  the  road,  the 
lack  of  money  for  transportation,  and  tbe 
knowledge  that  thalr  original  villages  bad 
been  completely  raced  and  their  former  lands 
destroyed.  Those  refugees  who  are  left  be- 
hind said  that  they  too  would  brave  death 
to  escape  tbe  two  new  settlements  in  Tay 
Nlnh. 

Tbe  reasons  are  many  and  we  can  only 
briefly  summarize  scane  of  them  hare.  First 
of  aU,  the  Saigon  regime  Is  stiU  conducting 
military  operations  in  the  areas,  and  the 
refugees  are  frequently  killed  and  wounded. 
Then  the  campe  are  built  In  the  middle  of 
bodies  of  stagnant  water  where  mosqoltoea 
thrive.  Tbe  hotisea  in  the  camps  are  "Just  like 
cows'  pens,"  witb  *M>att(«ed  oooonut-firond 
walls"  and  "low  corrugated  iron  roofs  which 
bake  tbe  occupants"  during  tbe  daytime. 
Each  hotise,  only  large  enough  to  "contain 
5  beds,  serva  as  Uvlng  quarters  for  6  fam- 
ilies," each  "family  is  given  a  rectangular 
space  similar  to  a  stall  tor  a  hone  or  bafralo." 
To  be  able  to  get  a  piece  of  virgin  land  out- 
side the  camp  to  buUd  a  house  on,  each 
famUy  has  to  pay  at  least  16,000  plasteia. 
While  this  amount  of  money  represents 
about  two  months  salary  for  a  Saigon  scd- 
dler,  It  is  a  huge  sum  for  most  refugee  fam- 
ines. The  refugees  alao  claim  that  the  gov- 
wmnent  gives  them  no  food  and  no  help 
In  seeking  employment.  Tbe  local  Oao  Dal 
churches  only  hSlp  them  with  some  food 
during  the  first  9  or  10  days,  tax  return  for 
their  labor.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  refugees 
In  Long  Hal  have  no  employment  at  aU. 
Those  who  could  find  work  such  as  reaping 
and  thrashing  rice  for  landlords  earn  next  to 
nothing  while  being  abused  In  many  ways. 

In  order  to  survive  almost  aU  of  tha  refu- 
gees have  to  go  to  tbe  mountains  to  dig  up 
roots.  This  has  been  the  dilef  means  of  live- 
lihood for  tbe  refugees.  Tixe  mountains  are 
distant  from  the  camps,  and  in  order  to  get 
there  one  has  to  l^ave  a  bicycle.  Only  thoee 
with  savings  can  afford  this  luxury,  since  an 
old  second-band  Mcyde  costs  over  10,000 
piasters.  Even  so,  there  are  Just  too  many 
refugees  and  roots  are  getttng  extremely 
bard  to  find,  and  some  fUnlltes  have  to  go 
fcr  days  without  even  this  food,  even  though 
tbe  roots  are  somewhat  toxic,  causing  the 
eyes  to  become  yellow  and  the.  eyesight  to 
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blur.  Nor  are  greens  anywhere  to  l>e  fotmd, 
for  everything  has  been  eaten.  Because  of 
the  lack  of  food,  some  mothers  do  not  have 
any  milk  for  their  babies  and  so  even  some 
two  month  (Ad  babies  have  to  suck  on  tbe 
roots.  A  mother  became  so  desperate  that 
she  borrowed  a  bicycle  from  a  neighbor  and 
went  and  stole  some  manioc  roots  from  tbe 
land  of  a  certain  landlord.  The  landlord 
caught  her  and  beat  her  with  the  trunk  of 
a  bamboo  untU  tbe  bamboo  brcAe.  Tlxat 
nlgbt  tbe  woman  was  aUowed  to  crawl  home 
to  her  two  children  (for  her  legs  had  been 
completely  broken  and  she  coyld  no  longer 
walk)  but  tbe  landlord  kept  her  borrowed 
bicycle,  saying  that  he  would  give  it  back 
only  after  she  brought  him  a  head  of  a  pig. 
Her  neighbors  chipped  in  to  buy  the  landlord 
a  pig's  head,  but  they  could  not  buy  her  Ufe 
back  for  her.  She  died  soon  thereafter,  leav- 
ing her  orphaned  ehUdren  behind.  At  Long 
Hao  marketplace  in  Long  Hal.  there  are  peo- 
ple who  seU  their  chUdren  and  wivea.  TlMie 
are  others  who  baye  Just  quietly  taken  tha 
lives  of  everyone  In  their  famillea  to  escape 
the  suffering.  Such  are  aoXj  a  few  brisf 
sketches  of  the  Uvea  of  the  refugees  in  these 
two  "model"  camps. 

The  situation  concerning  tbe  refugees  of 
Phu  Tai  in  Blnb  Dlnh  province,  as  document- 
ed in  the  November  18  and  30  Issues  of  the 
Saigon  dally,  Dien  Tin,  Is  even  worse.  Accord- 
ing to  tbe  accusation  ot  6  deputies  of  tbe 
Saigon  Lower  House  from  Btnh  Dlnh  and  Qui 
Nbon  provinces,  Thlen's  own  lieutenants 
have  b\imt  3,700  houaea  In  Phu  Tai  can^i,  de- 
priving 14/)00  refugeea  ot  ttielr  shelters.  Tto» 
purpose  of  the  burning  la  to  drive  the  refu- 
gees to  the  An  Tuc  c&mp  In  the  Mnamt^tn 
area,  where  no  planting  Is  poasttfle  wjiA  to 
cover  up  the  fact  that  the  aid  in  terms  of 
rice,  money  and  oorrugated  Iraa  rocOng  that 
was  supposed  to  go  to  the  refugees  (amount- 
ing to  soma  M  bllllasi  plastsra)  had  been  all 
stolen  by  the  omrtals.  But  as  reported  la  the 
December  1, 1978  Issue  of  Dim  Tin,  Instead  of 
doing  anything  about  this  situation,  the 
Thleu  regime  arrested  the  whole  staff  al  Dep- 
uty Nguyen  Huu  Tbol.  one  of  the  deputies 
who  accused  tbe  Tlileu  regime  of  tbe  crinke. 
They  have  been  jaUed  since  November  36. 
Aocm41ng  to  Deputy  Huyn  Van  Tru,  In  the 
same  issue  d  Dien  Tin,  not  only  does  this 
violate  constitutional  rlghta  of  Deputy  Tliol 
but  it  also  runs  against  tbe  fact  that  one  of 
the  persons  accused  had  admitted  his  crime. 
The  Saigon  regime  also  aooused  the  Depiity 
of  "worUng  for  the  communists"  for  accus- 
ing the  Saigon  authorttlea  of  burning  the 
Phu  Tai  camp  and  threatened  that  if  the 
Deputy  penlsted  In  his  aoeoaatlon,  lie  would 
be  eliminated. 

TBx    "axes   waa" 

The  refugees  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
are  suffering.  Acctxding  to  Deputy  Vu  C<Mig 
Mlnta,  "the  tohabitants  of  the  Western  prov- 
inces are  now  caught  in  a  dying  sitoatlan 
becadse  of  tbe  government's  poUcy  of  eco- 
nomic blockade."  Tbe  Deputy  said  that  he 
raised  bis  votoe  asking  tot  help  beoaose  the 
Uvea  of  the  Inbabitanta  of  the  areas  are  being 
seriously  threatened.  One  of  the  reasons  of 
tbe  sorry  state  of  affairs  is  the  oonflscatliKi 
for  rice  from  the  rural  peculation  by  tbe 
Saigon  authorttleB.  But  even  If  the  authccl- 
tles  did  not  confiscate  rice  from  the  popula- 
tion so  indiscriminately,  tbe  official  demands 
for  rice  from  the  provinces  are  enough  to 
cause  serioos  hunger.  According  to  the  No- 
vember 16,  1978  issue  at  Dien  Tin,  tbe  IV 
Corps  ornnmandera  have  promised  to  send 
Saigon  76.000  tons  of  rice  In  Nommber  aad 
166,000  tons  of  rice  In  December.  1978.  This  is 
about  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  rice  de- 
livered to  Saigon  during  the  first  6  numths 
at  1978,  eooocdlng  to  the  April-June,  1978 
USAID  Vtetnam  Eoonomio  i>ata  bulletin. 

Perbi^M  tnilea  reallaaa  the  fun  ""»»"«"e 
of  bis  dolnga  (or  iindoings).  because  for  tbe 
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past  few  months  be  has  issued  warnings  of 
an  imminent  attack  by  "Communist  forces." 
This  Is  used  as  an  excuse  for  brutally 
squashing  any  organized  protests  on  the  part 
of  th6  population  as  weU  as  for  getting  more 
military  and  economic  support  from  the  U.S. 
government.  To  get  American  support.  Tbleu 
has  used  tactics  ranging  from  commandeer- 
ing the  peasants  of  Blnh  Duong  province  to 
dig  anti-tank  trenches  to  protect  against  an 
aUeged  impending  attack  {Nev>  York  Times. 
December  11.  1978),  to  declaring  that  Hanoi 
has  about  400,000  troops  in  the  South  and 
is  planning  a  large-scale  offensive  (Reuters. 
Janiiary  1.  1974) .  What  Is  so  ominous  Is  that 
instead  of  rebuking  Thleu  for  his  obvious  Ues 
and  bis  blatant  provocations,  it  Is  reported 
in  the  January  6,  1974  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  that  Preeident  Nixon,  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger,  and  Secretaiy  of  Defense 
James  R.  Schlesinger  have  approved  plans 
asking  Congrees  for  increased  arms  aid  to  the 
Tbleu  regime.  They  want  "to  provide  Saigon 
with  modem  sophisticated  weapons  in  a 
total  aid  package  of  about  $1  bUlion."  This 
is  after  Congress  had  already  voted  over  $1 
bUlion  worth  of  military  aid,  with  $813  mil- 
Ion  through  tbe  military  aid  program  and 
$300  mlUlon  through  the  "Food  For  Peace" 
program.  This  should  be  measiired  against 
tbe  statement  by  Defense  Secretary  Schles- 
inger on  November  80,  1973.  that  tbe 
United  States  was  prepared  to  resume  bomb, 
ing  Vietnam  because  "the  North  Vletzuuneae 
are  pr^iarlng  for  an  offensive,"  the  impUca- 
tlon  of  Kissinger's  statement  about  bombing 
tbe  daylights  out  of  Hanoi  to  make  sure  that 
the  agreements  stick,  and  the  charge  by  the 
PRO  of  frequent  reconnaissance  flights  by 
U.S.  planes  over  PRO  territories.  Who  knows, 
an  American  prealdent  on  the  brink  of  Im- 
I>aachment  may  flnd  a  way  out  by  reaumlng 
the  war.  For  who  would  have  tbe  guts  to  carry 
through  with  impeachment  of  an  American 
president  who  is  carrying  out  a  war  to  stop 
"Communist  aggreesion?"  And  once  such  a 
war  started,  who  would  stop  it?  The  leasons 
of  tbe  Vietnam  war — and  later  of  the  Indo- 
china war — ought  to  be  perfectly  clear. 

— Vietnam  Resource  Center  ataf. 


'REAL  DIRT  FARMER"  ANSWERS 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

or  oxoBGxa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1974 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Oeorgia.  Mr.  Bpeak- 
er.  while  tbe  Nlzon  admlOLstratlon  and 
the  n.8.  Department  of  Agrteulture  are 
maintaining  that  the  American  fanner 
never  had  It  so  good,  I  continue  to  receive 
scores  of  letters  and  phone  calls  from 
farmers  who  live  In  the  **real  world" 
painting  quite  a  different  picture.  Today 
I  received  a  coay  of  a  letter  Addressed  to 
the  President  written  by  one  of  my  con- 
stituents who  describes  hlma^  as  a  "real 
dirt  fanner."  I  think  his  letter,  in  con- 
trast to  glossy  nSDA  pnmooncements, 
realistically  articulates  the  plight  of  Vtxe 
American  farmer,  and  I  Otaimend  It  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Twiw  Ctrr,  Oa., 

ManOi  20.  1974. 
President  Rxcbasd  M.  Nixon. 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAs  Ma.  PaxamDTT:  Tour  q>eech  last  night 
prompted  me  to  write  tills  letter.  First,  X 
would  like  to  introduce  myadf  to  you;  I  am 
a  coUege  graduate;  44  years  old;  a  farmer; 
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Pnst<l«nt  of  the  local  Fvm  Burcftu;  on  the 
State  Farm  Buraau  Board;  on  the  State  Cot- 
ton Oommtlon;  on  ttie  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Advleory  Ocmmlttee  for  Cotton; 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  Aaaocla- 
tlon  of  Vldalla'a  Board;  on  the  local  Bank 
Board;  aelected  as  one  of  the  four  outstand- 
ing young  farmers  of  America  In  1966;  se- 
lected by  Ford  Motor  Company  for  founda- 
tion award  for  efficiency  In  farm  manage- 
ment; a  general  farmer,  having  1980  acres 
of  land  with  a  big  Investment  In  growing 
cotton,  com,  soybeans;  cattle,  hogs,  and 
peanuts.  I  have  two  sons  In  agricultural 
school  that  want  very  much  to  be  farmers 
themselves. 

In  your  speech  you  said  that  the  American 
farmer  has  never  had  It  so  good.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  you  have  been  grossly  111-ad- 
vlsed.  You  said  "Soybeans  had  been  $1AJ00 
which  waa  too  much."  Oranted  but,  I  do  not 
know  any  farmers  that  got  this  price,  even 
a  high  of  910.00  while  in  the  bands  of  the 
stockbrokers.  But  we  as  fanners  using  soy- 
bean meal  In  our  feed  had  to  pay  the  price 
within  this  range.  The  cattle  prices  were 
higher  last  year,  but  let's  remember  that  a 
large  number  of  these  were  In  big  company 
owned  feed  lots.  Do  you  realise  that  It  takea 
av^-3  years  to  produce  cattle  for  slaughter 
plus  a  lot  of  feed?  Tou  said  the  way  to  make 
the  prices  cheaper  for  the  American  house- 
wife Is  to  produce  mote.  I  say  the  way  to 
shortages  and  much  higher  prices  Is  to 
break  the  American  farmer  which  oould  very 
wftU  hHtJwii  thU  year.  I  know  farmers  tiiat 
are  selling  out,  their  equipment  Is  wearing 
out.  their  fenoss  are  falling,  their  bulldDags 
are  dllHrtdatert.  and  mote  than  anything  else 
the  unrest  among  tbMn  and  this  fear  of  go- 
ing broke.  To  sutoatantlate  these  fears,  I 
would  like  to  state  some  faeU: 

FntUlaer  that  costs  gca/ton  last  year  ia 
now  •es/ton. 

Mltrogwx  that  cost  tes/ton  last  year  Is  now 
•ISO/ton. 

Dleeel  fuel  that  was  IS.lc/gallon  is  now 
30c/gaUon. 

Oaaollae  that  was  2a.8c/gaUon  Is  now  80c/ 
36.gc  lias  tax. 

L.  P.  Oas  that  was  21c/gallon  Is  now  80c/ 
gallon. 

,  Equipment  prices  are  out  of  sight  when 
available. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  how  can 
we  the  farmer  of  this  great  country  survive 
under  thsss  conditions  when  everything  we 
have  to  sell  has  already  gone  down?  Hogs 
that  are  noting  40o  per  pound  to  produce 
are  bringing  Ste  per  pound  at  the  market. 
Cattle  th«t  is  ocatlng  4fic  per  pound  are 
bringing  40c  per  pound.  Prices  of  cotton  are 
OOe  per  pound.  If  yoa  can  find  a  buyer.  In 
1073  If  you  received  80o  per  pound  for  cot- 
ton, you  really  veoalved  08e  per  potind  (in- 
dudhig  16c  per  pound  government  payment) . 
Cord  is  93.00  per  biuhel,  wMoh  is  good  U  you 
are  the  seller,  but.  If  you  arc  the  feeder  at 
Uvestock  juices  this  U  not  good  at  aU.  Soy- 
beans are  above  gSJM  per  bushel,  which  Is 
good  If  you  were  able  to  store  them  and  did 
not  sell  them  laat  year.  Hbwever.  moet  of 
these  are  in  the  hands  of  the  broken. 

Ut.  Prasldant.  Z  do  not  know  where  you  get 
your  advlea.  esoept  tram  Mr.  Buta  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
certainly  there  Is  a  real  dllierence  If  you  are 
a  real  dirt  farmer  and  earn  your  living  fr«n 
agriculture  rather  than  being  an  agricultural 
economist  and  an  eipert.  Bow  many  of  theee 
people  m  XJAJiJL  have,  or,  are  really  engag- 
ing in  the  production  of  food  and  fiber  crops? 
I  know  my  fMenda  FbU  Oampbell.  BUI  Lanier, 
and  wm  Irvln  have  at  one  time  depended 
upon  agrietdtore  for  their  Uvellhood.  But  Z 
beg  at  you  to  call  them  m  and  get  them  to 
tell  you  the  real  troth  as  to  why  they  tbem- 
aelvea  are  not  fSrmtng.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
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not  crltldztng  you  or  anyone.  In  your  ad- 
ministration, but  I  beg  of  you  to  review  the 
whole  situation  and  to  better  understand 
that  the  fanner  Is  not  the  one  that  causae 
high  prices  at  the  food  counter.  However,  we 
are  the  people  who  are  really  getting  the 
blame  which  is  very  unjustUled. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  faot  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  makes  up  less  than  6  %  of  the  na- 
tion's population  and  this  figure  has  been 
growing  smaller.  In  view  of  the  present  agri- 
cultural economic  facts,  some  of  which  I  have 
mentioned,  we  the  American  farmer  seriously 
request  that  the  a{>parent  commimlcatlon 
gi4>  be  cloeed'  so  that  the  facts  can  be  dls- 
doeed  to  the  public  without  giving  undue 
blame.  Our  concern  and  request  is  not  only 
for  the  present  day  farmer,  but  also  we  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  present  agricul- 
tural economic  factors  are  not  encoiiraglng 
to  young  farmers  who  slnoerely  want  to  go 
Into  this  very  Important  Industry.  Our  crops 
are  used  to  feed  and  clothe  the  people  of  this 
country,  as  well  as  being  one  of  the  most  Im- 
p<»tant  tools  In  trade  with  other  countries. 
Sincerely, 

DOLAM  E.  BXOWK. 


ApHl 
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TAIiCONS  OP  BRISTOL,  CONN.,  WIN 
CLASS  B  STATE  CHAMPIONSHIP 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

or  coNNxcnckTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3,  1974 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
15  St.  Paul  High  School's  Falcons  of  Bris- 
tol, Conn.,  clinched  the  class  B  State 
championship  with  a  breathtaking  71-70 
overtime  victory  over  determined  Daniel 
Hand  High  School  of  Madison. 

For  St.  Paul  the  remarkable  feat — 
coming  as  it  did  in  the  laet  10  seconds  of 
an  overtime  period — wai  a  fitting  cul- 
mination of  a  highly  successful  season. 
Together  with  the  team's  other  tourna- 
ment wins,  the  championship  game 
proved  decisively  that  at.  Paul  clearly 
deserves  the  worthy  designation  of 
"Cardiac  Kids." 

In  the  tournament  final,  Coach  Gary 
Palladino's  Falcons  demonstrated  the 
same  determination,  coolness  imder  pres- 
sure, team  spirit,  and  resourcefulness  that 
were  so  much  a  part  of  their  earlier  tour- 
ney victories.  St.  Paul  captured  all  five 
of  their  tournament  wins  in  the  last  sec- 
onds of  each  game  by  a  combined  total 
of  a  mere  nine  points.  Counting  the  final, 
three  of  their  victories  were  taken  by 
only  one  point. 

Through  each  palpitating  contest 
Coach  Palladino's  calm  and  even  hand 
guided  his  charges  to  victory.  In  addition, 
the  St.  Paul  basketball  fans  never  lost 
a  bit  of  confidence  and  enthusiasm 
through  all  of  their  teaim's  tough  en- 
counters. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  extend 
hearty  congratulations  to  Coach  Palla- 
dlno.  his  players,  and  to  all  the  students, 
teachers,  and  parents  of  St.  Paul — in 
short  to  everyone  who  had  a  part  in  this 
marvelous  triumph. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  following  atory  from  the 
Bristol  Press  about  St.  Paul's  champion- 
ship win  is  inserted: 


[From  the  Bristol   (Conn.)   Press.  Mar.  16, 
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St.  Pattl  Wins  It  AIl,  SCobz  Ttficai. 

(By  Charlie  Hlbbert) 

New  Havkn. — Of  course,  It  had  to  be  over- 
time. It  had  to  be  decided  by  one  point. 

And  St.  Paul  had  to  win. 

It.  was  like  reaching  the  end  of  a  dime 
store  novel,  being  told  whodunit,  then  real- 
izing that  the  clues  have  been  there  all 
along.  What  other  way  covUdSt.  Paul  win  the 
state  Class  B  baaketbaU  cluimpionshlp  than 
with  another  numbing,  lastHsecoud  triumph, 
with  the  added  drama  of  ani  overtime  period 
tossed  In  for  good  measurei 

The  Falcons  completed  their  astonishing 
drive  to  the  championship  at  the  New  Haven 
Coliseum  Friday  night  by  defeating  Daniel 
Hand  of  Madison  71-70,  thus  bringing  the 
City  of  Bristol  Its  first  CIAC  hoop  title,  since 
1934. 

Astonishing  not  because  St.  Paul  won,  but 
the  n&nner  in  which  the  team  did  It.  The 
five  tourney  games  were  decided  by  a  total 
of  nine — that  bears  repeatliig,  nine — ^points, 
including  three  one-point  oontests.  And  aU 
^flve  contests  were  decided  In  the  last  10 
seconds. 

After  beating  OuUford  on  Ftank  Owsl- 
anko's  30-footer  at  the  bu«ser  earUer  this 
week  In  the  semi-finals,  St.  Paul  decided  to 
put  this  one  away  "early."  The  clinching 
points  came  with  three  seconds  remaining  In 
the  overtime  when  the  Falcons'  Jcdin  Ma-v. 
Jewskl  converted  a  clutch  one-and-one  op- 
p<^unlty  at  the  ioul  line. 

St.  Paul  then  siurendered  the  final  basket 
of  the  game  (It  was  the  first  time  the  team 
hasn't  needed  the  last  hbop)  to  cut  the  mar- 
gin back  to  one  point. 

The  taUer,  more  muscular  Hand  team  ap- 
peared to  have  matters  going  Its  way  on  sev- 
eral occasions  In  the  second  half  as  the  Madi- 
son team  gained  a  solid  61-33  rebounding  ad- 
vantage. With  two  exoeptisna,  meanwhUe, 
St.  PaiU  was  not  enjoying  a  partloUarly 
strong  shooting  night. 

Those  exceptions  made  the  difference, 
however.  Mark  Noon,  a  clncb  choice  as  the 
game's  Moet  Valuable  Player,  connected  on 
14  of  19  field  goal  atttempts  and  finished 
with  33  points,  whUe  Brian  Oorbln  was  dead- 
ly from  the  perimeter  as  he  hit  on  seven  of 
10  shots  for  14  points.  As  a  team  St.  Paul 
was  30  for  65  from  the  field. 

The  big  men  carried  the  scoring  burden 
for  Hand,  meanwhile,  as  forward  Mark  Mc- 
Namara  netted  22  points,  center  Dave  Fries 
had  ao,  and  forward  Brendan  VanDeventer 
14.    . 

St.  Paul  shot  weU  In  the  opening  period 
and  took  a  30-10  lead,  but  it  obviously 
wasn't  In  the  script  for  the  Falcons  to  win 
an  easy  one.  Hand  shaved  the  margin  to 
34-31  at  the  half,  then  finished  the  third 
period  with  10  consecutive  ^Ints  to  take  a 
4S7-44  lead  Into  the  final  quarter. 

When  Hand's  Jeff  Fanner  scored  a 
rebound  basket  In  the  (q;>etilng  seconds  of 
the  fovirth  period  to  give  his  team  its  biggest 
lead  at  60-44  St.  Paul  was  clearly  in  trouble, 
but  it  didn't  take  long  for  the  Falcons  to 
get  back  into  the  game.  Noon  and  Tom 
Kurban  scored  consecutive  hoc^  on  re- 
bounds, and  the  Hand  lead  was  slashed  to 
two. 

St.  Paul  eventuaUy  tied  the  game  at  53-63 
with  4:22  to  go  on  an  OwsiaOko  lasrup.  Van- 
Deventer hit  a  free  throw  for  Hand,  but  then 
Corbln  popped  in  two  In  a  Sow  for  St.  Paul 
and  Majewskl  foUowed  with  a  Jumper  with 
2:31  to  play  to  give  the  Falccms  a  69-54  edge. 

Hand  called  a  time  out  with  3:30  Show- 
ing, then  wasted  no  time  moving  back  Into 
contention.  VanDeventer  hit  from  the  side- 
line with  2:06  to  go,  and  Noon  was  fouled 
imder  the  basket  in  the  same  sequence.  Maik 
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missed  his  free  throw  at  the  otner  end,  how- 
ever, and  McNamara  then  taUled  for  Hand 
to  make  It  59-68. 

A  pair  of  St.  Paul  turnovers  enabled  Hand 
to  move  ahead  as  Fries  was  fouled  by 
Owslanko  In  a  rebounding  scrap  with  1:06 
remaining,  and  the  Hand  center  converted 
the  one-and-one  to  make  it  60-69. 

St.  Paul  retaliated  by  going  to  Its  strength, 
clearing  the  way  for  Noon  to  work  one-on- 
one  against  Hand's  Bobby  Islelb.  Noon  beat 
lElelb  to  the  hoop  on  a  drive,  scored  a  layup 
while  being  fouled,  and  converted  the  free 
throw  to  make  it  62-60  with  54  seconds  show- 
ing. A  McNamara  Jumper  11  seconds  later 
tied  It  again,  then  St.  Paul  held  on  for  the 
final  shot. 

The  Falcons  called  a  time  out  with  10  sec- 
onds to  go,  then  tried  to  work  the  baU  to 
Noon  again  for  the  big  shot.  Hand  played 
exceptional  defense,  however,  and  St.  Paul 
was  forced  to  settle  for  an  off-balance  20- 
footer  by  Majewslcl  at  the  buzser.  The  vray 
things  were  going  in  the  tournament  one 
would  have  almost  expected  the  baU  to  go 
in,  but  it  hit  the  rim  and  dropped  out,  caus- 
ing the  overtime. 

An  imusual  four-point  play  by  St.  Paul 
with  1:47  left  In  the  extra  period  actuaUy 
decided  the  game.  After  Fries  and  Noon 
traded  hoops  St.  Paul  regained  poeeeeslon  and 
looked  for  the  go-ahead  score.  Noon  passed 
the  ball  to  Corbln,  who  tossed  In  an  18- 
footer  to  make  it  66-64.  As  Corbln  released 
the  ball,  however.  Noon  took  an  elbow  from 
Parmer,  the  foiU  was  whistled,  and  Mark 
stepped  to  the  line  for  a  one-and-one  try. 
He  made  both  shots,  and  St.  Paul  had  a  68- 
64  advantage. 

Another  McNamara  score  cut  the  gap  of 
two  points  with  1 :  10  left,  but  then  St.  PaiU 
started  to  freeze  the  baU.  Majewsld  was 
fouled  with  36  seconds  to  go,  making  the 
first  shot  but  missing  the  second.  Fries  then 
scored  on  a  rebound  with  19  seconds  to  go 
to  carve  the  margin  down  to  one  at  69-68,  but 
Hand  was  still  in  a  position  where  it  had 
to  foul  to  get  the  baU  back. 

Majewskl  was  flnaUy  fouled  by  VanDeven- 
ter with  three  seconds  left,  and  after  a  time 
out  John  sank  both  shots  to  wrap  up  the 
victory.  McNamara  then  scored  at  the  buzzer 
to  leave  the  final  margin,  fittingly,  at  one 
point. 

St.  Paul,  rated  No.  16  In  the  tourney, 
finishes  the  season  with  the  best  record  in 
school  history,  17-8,  while  Hand,  ranked 
fifth,  concludes  the  year  at  19-6. 

It  was  a  banner  evening  for  Hartford 
County  Conference  teams  as  South  Catholic 
defeated  Naugatnck  71-57  in  the  second  game 
of  the  twin  blU  to  capture  the  Class  A  title. 
It  was  the  second  time  In  three  years  the 
league  has  had  two  champions.  East  won 
Class  A  and  Northwest  took  Class  B  two 
years  ago.  Northwest  then  defended  Its  B 
title  successf lUly  last  year.  The  double  header 
drew  a  crowd  of  6,479,  a  new  CIAC  record. 

St.  Paul  (71)                                  Fid  Fl  Pts 

Kurban 3  0  6 

Noon 14  6  S3 

Owslanko   3  17 

MaJewBkl 2  5  9 

Corbln 7  0  14 

Pellltier _ 10  3 

Totals 30      11      71 

Hand  (70)  Fid  Fl   Pts 

Parmer 4  19 

McNamara    11  0       23 

Pries 6  8       30 

Islelb  . 0  0        0 

Cassell 3  16 

VanDeventer   S  3       14 

Barry 0  0        0 

Totals 39      13      70 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TESTIMONY   IN    SUPPORT    OF   THE 
URBAN  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3,  1974 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  inserting  into  the 
Record  another  of  the  statements  given 
in  conjunction  with  my  own  before  the 
House  Economic  Development  Subcom- 
mittee on  April  1.  This  Is  the  testimony 
in  support  of  the  Urban  Employment  Act, 
H.R.  5808.  oSered  by  Joseph  P.  Purber, 
commissioner  of  economic  development 
for  the  city  of  Cleveland.  Mr.  Furber's 
work  in  the  field  of  economic  develop- 
ment has  been  widely  praised,  and  so  I 
am  especially  pleased  to  have  his  support 
in  this  effort: 
Rkmarks     Prxpakzd     roB     thz     Economic 

DEVELOPMKirr  SUBCOMMITTEX  OF  THX  HOTTSE 
PtrBLIC  WOEKS  COMMITTXK 

(By  Joseph  P.  Furher,  Commissioner  of 
Economic  Development,  City  ,of  Cleveland, 
April  1. 1974) 

The  division  of  e<xmomic  development  of 
the  department  of  human. resources  and  eco- 
nomic development,  m  the  dty  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  is  specifically  charged  by  ordinance 
254-A-«8  (SeptembM  23,  1968)   to— 

".  .  .  plan  and  Implement  progams  to 
attract  new  business  and  industry  and  to 
assist  the  expansion  or  relocation  of  existing 
business  or  Industry:  to  coordinate  the  activ- 
ities and  faculties  of,  and  to  oooperate  with, 
public  and  private  agencies  In  the  area  of 
Industrial  development  and  expansion,  and 
to  relate  Federal  and  State  assistance  pro- 
grams to  the  economic  needs  of  the  com- 
munity." 

Though  the  division  has  not  been  specif- 
ically charged  with  the  responslbUlty  for 
business  and  Industrial  retention.  It  is  our 
belief  that  the  sentence  beginning  ".  .  .  and 
to  cooperate  with  public  and  private  agen- 
cies .  .  ."  gives  us  this  mandate.  Therefore, 
It  seems  Important  to  preface  these  remarks 
with  the  statement  that  our  most  important 
effort  is  business  and  industrial  retention. 
The  establishment  of  a  healthy  business 
climate  achieved  through  a  successful  reten- 
tion program  loglcaUy  represents  the  best 
long-range  plan  for  a  mature  city's  buslneas 
expaosion. 

As  you  gentlemen  are  weU  aware,  more 
than  80  percent  of  all  business  expansion  Is 
produced  by  existing  business  and  Industry. 
For  that  very  reason  ova  economic  develop- 
ment strategy  in  Clevtiand  has  been  to  con- 
centrate upon  the  "Bird  In  the  Hand"  as 
opposed  to  the  "Bird  In  the  Bush." 

The  problems  encountered  by  mature  ur- 
ban centers  can  be  classified  as  foUows: 
Municipal  services,  obsolescence  and  produc- 
tivity, economic  dislocation,  pollution  abate- 
ment, and  land  acquisition. 

In  the  case  of  municipal  services,  a  diver- 
sified industrial  base  has  hlstorlcaUy  enabled 
Cleveland  to  grow.  However,  though  the 
Cleveland  SJCJBA.  oontmues  to  grow  and 
prosper,  economically  speaklxig,  the  city  has 
faUed  to  keep  pace  with  the  region.  Local 
efforts  to  develop  and  release  even  minim».i 
supportive  funds  are  further  reduced  because 
of  ths  departure  and  closings  of  taz>i>aylng 
employsn.  The  resulting  loss  of  real  Income 
to  city  employee  and  employer  creates  a 
greater  dependency  upon  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land for  expanded  municipal  services.  Only 
a  vital  and  healthy  city  economy  is  capable 
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of  delivering  these  services.  The  fiscal  sta- 
bUlty  of  the  city  can  only  be  achieved  by 
retaining,  expanding  and  attracting  a  solid 
tax  base.  HJl.  5808  addresses  Itself  to  this 
problem. 

The  general  obsolescence  and  marginal 
productivity  of  capital,  land,  labor  and  entre- 
preneiu-shlp  need  to  be  studied  with  an  eye 
to  finding  Innovative  concepts  capable  of 
overcoming  the  disadvantages  of  a  physically 
deteriorating  and  mature  industrial  region. 
The  use  of  human  resources  in  affected  In- 
dustrial areas,  to  function  as  a  talent  bank 
of  leadership,  needs  exploration.  Human  re- 
sources are  as  worthy  of  venture  capital  In- 
vestment as  are  land.  buUdlngs.  and  equip- 
ment, and  perhaps  of  more  lasting  value. 
Local  sources  of  capital  need  to  be  shown  the 
advantages  of  encouraging  economic  vitality 
within  the  city.  H.R.  $808  acts  as  an  incen- 
tive for  local  Investment  In  central  cities. 

Economic  dislocation  occurs  when  employ- 
ees are  unable  to  foUow  an  employer  wheo 
he  moves  to  a  suburban  Indtistrlal  park.  The 
availability  of  hoiislng  and  tran^ortatlon 
tend  to  sever  his  economic  Uee  most  effec- 
tively. Oood  public  transportation  needs  to 
be  assessed  in  the  light  of  whom  it  is  de- 
signed to  serve.  Most  certainly,  it  should  best 
serve  those  members  of  Its  tax  base  most  In 
need  of  its  service. 

Technological  advancements  occasion 
stUl  more  Job  losses  to  the  least  akllied.  Be- 
cause they  lack  the  technology  or  training 
needed  for  our  changing  Job  market,  they 
Join  the  dislocated.  A  labor-rich  manufac- 
turing Industry  must  remain  comjwtltlve  to 
stay  within  the  city.  The  more  current  move 
to  service  industries  Is  not  conducive  to 
increasing  personal  property  taxes  nor  to  a 
large  labor  force.  B.S..  5808  encourages  cen- 
tral city  firms  to  solve  these  problems  and 
remain  close  to  the  workforce  which  also 
conserves  energy  In  this  time  of  need. 

The   effects  of   Increasingly   vigorous   en- 
forcement of  the  Environmental  PoUutlon 
Act,   though   urgently   needed   to  halt   the 
city's  pollution  In  balance  with  the  conser- 
vation of  energy  currently  mandated,   also 
coincides  with  Cleveland's  economic  decline. 
Every  effort  should  be  piusued  Which  will  j~ 
help  bring  together  those  affected,  so  as  to  ^ 
reduce    the    impact    and    cost    of   poUutlony 
abatement.  H.R.  5808  offers  a  way  to  over- 
come this  problem  by  permitting  investment 
In  the  latest  machinery  and  equipment. 

The  land  available  for  industrial  expan- 
sion within  a  matme  city  is  generaUy  more 
costly,  less  accessible,  and  more  difficult  to 
assemble  In  usable  parcels.  AvaUable  land 
may  contain  homes;  be  landlocked  by  rail- 
roads; used  for  drainage;  revert  to  a  prior 
zoning;  or  be  subject  to  a  variance  upon  sale; 
seem  threatening  to  a  councUman,  etc.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this  plight,  and  a 
thorough  study  and  Identification  of  the  Im- 
pediments to  assemblage  of  usable  land 
needs  to  be  done.  Attention  should  be  fociised 
upon  the  proven  concept  of  an  Improved 
land  bank  In  the  city  of  Cleveland.  HJt.  5806 
speciflcaUy  addresses  Itself  to  Industrial  land 
banks. 

Now  I  wotild  like  to  focus  on  how  HJR. 
5808  will  help  Cleveland's  urban  economy, 
partlctilarly  with  reference  to  specific  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  needs. 

The  act  expresses  a  concern  about  business 
losses  and  industrial  outmlgratlon  from  the 
central  cities,  that  speaks  directly  to  Cleve- 
land's situation.  For  example,  In  1973.  the 
city  planning  commission  reported  that  be- 
tween 1966  and  1971  the  city  lost  12,068  Jobs 
and  258  firms.  This  has  contributed  to  an 
unemployment  rate  that  Is  double  the  na- 
tional average.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sur- 
rounding suburbs  In  this  same  five-year 
period  gained  2,564  Jobs  and  107  firms.  The 
city  planning  commission  further  estimated 
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tbAt  between  1970  and  1975.  60.000  men  and 
10.000  women  will  Join  the  lal>or  force,  wnile 
ao.OOO  penons  will  retire.  Of  the  60,000  per- 
sona looking  for  work,  there  wni  <ml7  be 
about  30.000  Jobs  arailable.  Thus,  the  piea- 
ITht  employment  outIo<dc  la  not  encouraging 
Sat  Cleveland. 

In  keying  with  our  local  legislative  man- 
date, wtt  have  mituted  and  continue  to  lup- 
port,  four  nonproSt  development  oorpora- 
xlattM  which  are  working  for  the  Industrial 
and  conunerctal  well-being  of  the  locallttes 
wherein  ttiey  are  located.  Two  additional 
area  gfcraps  are  in  the  process  of  being  or- 
ganCBsd.  and  they  are  the  Colllnwood  Area 
Development  Ooiparatlon  and  the  St.  Clair 
^i^iijann  Bo«d  Area.  The  existing  local  de- 
telopment  borporatlona  are  the  Woodland 
But  Community  Ofsanbuitlon,  the  Lakeside 
Area  Development  Owporation.  the  Detroit 
Bhonwmy  Oommtmlty  Development  Otganl- 
■atidn  and  the  Buckeye  Area  (Cleveland) 
Devtiopment  Corporation. 

All  of  these  groups  aie  excellent  vehicles 
through  which  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  the 
proposed  tegtaUtton.  HJB.  0008. 

Item — ^Theee  area  development  corpora- 
tions are  selX-help  tn  nature  and  are  repre- 
sentative of  large  and  small  Industries  and 
commercial  establishments.  They  are  con- 
cerned about  both  the  present  problems  and 
the  future  of  the  neighborhoods  of  the  cen- 
tral city  where  they  are  located. 

Item— As  such,  these  groups  cooperate 
closely  with  the  dty  and  would  therefore 
rspivsent  excellent  vehicta  through  which 
funds  oould  be  granted  or  loaned  as  nelled 
out  In  title  vnr  of  this  lagidatlan. 

Item — Tbej  aocoimt  for  a  sizable  ntmxber 
of  the  Jobs  and  taxes  yjpm  which  the  econ- 
omy of  the  city  depends,  Le.,  Ladoo.  O.lOO 
]ote:  WXCO.  2,800  Jobs:  DdCDO,  4.000  Jobs; 
BADC.  1.400  Jobs;  aOAHit^ti^BOO  Jobs;  and 
CADOO,  000  Jobs.  \ 

Item— Ttiey  are  legal  entities  In  that  they 
are  ineoiporated  with  the  State,  and  at  the 
same  time  qutflfy  for  tax  exempt  status  un- 
der the  IBS  Codft  601(c)(3)  or  (c)(4). 

ItMft— Xkch  coiporattoti  is  .grpumded  on 
sound  soel6-economlc  studies  whl<Ax  set  forth 
rationale  for  the  said  corporation  and  the 
recommendations  tot  actios  on  felt  needs 
of  resident  firms. 

These  corporations  are  already  Involved  in 
the  foUowlng  projects:  Atixlllary  police  pa- 
trols: neighborhood  cleanup  campaigns  In 
cooperation  with  residents:  area  beautiflca- 
tlon  as  via  shade  tree  plan^^ng;  coordination 
with  dig  hall  reeoTirees  and  agencies:  en- 
hancing a  sense  of  community  via  street 
festivals,  newsletters,  and  other  community 
efforts;  summer  employment  of  youth; 
nalgbborhood  employment  where  and  when 
legally  possible. 

A  number  of  these  nfmptoOt  oc^poratlons 
•ts  prassatly  *Tif*<"g  oooipiChenslve  analyses 
of  their  n^edfi  and  axe  prejecting  ahort  and 
long-range  plans  that  will  lead  to  programs 
toK  area  dwetopanaeai  and  la-town  industrial 
parks.  Oiisaf  IndtUto  tbs  foUovlngi 

IClnl-bus  systems,  internal  and  external 
to  the  area;  ways  to  alleviate  crowded  park- 
ing conditions  which  axa  baring  sextous  oon- 
seguencee  for  reatdenta  and  maroiants  as 
weil  as  the  flow  at  trucking  siqipUsrs.  and 
euatomets  for  Industrlsl  firms;  astaliUshnMnt 
of  industrial  cUnics  toms^  oeSA  standards; 
working  with  city  haU  to  vacate  and/or  pave 
streets.  InstaU  high  intensity  lighting,  re- 
cone  oonttagsnt  property  for  industrial  usage, 
and  acquire  vacant  bouirtng  and  demolish  It 
for  plant  expansion  or  parl^ig  needs. 

Xn  skast»  theee  area  davslopment  eoipoxa- 
tlona  are  ready,  aUe.  and  most  importantly, 
willing — ^to  avail  themselves  of  parts  A  and 
B  at  tMi  aet,  through  loans  and  grants  for 
land  basks,  building  rehabllitatlron  or  demo- 
lition, and  the  lilce.  The  division  of  economic 
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development  is  ready,  willing  and  able  to 
assist.  HJS.  6808  opens  the  door. 

Another  ares  where  this  act  will  prove  of 
vital  benefit  Is  In  reference  to  part  C  "urban 
Industrial  development  loahs",  l.e.,  to  aid  In 
financing  any  project  In  the  central  city  for 
thejntfchase  or  development  of  land  and  fa- 
cilities, and  to  guarantee  loans  for  working 
capital  made  to  private  bonx)wer8  by  private 
lenders. 

SuppcMl  for  this  provision,  stems  from  the 
numerous  retention  cases  that  come  to  the 
attention  of  our  department,  specifically 
those  firms  which  are  In  need  ot  funds  for 
land,  plant  lacUitles.  or  working  capital. 
UsuaUy  they  are  not  In  a  position  to  secure 
financing  from  private  leaders,  or  If  they 
are,  they  cannot  secure  the  necessary  col- 
lateral from  third  parties  such  as  govern- 
ment lending  pn^rams.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, in  this  connection,  that  Cleveland 
continues  to  have  a  conservative  banking 
climate.  They  are  not  jM^ne  to  make  loans 
to  business  eetabUshments  Involving  any 
significant  degree  of  risk — as  where  the  firm 
may  be  small,  or  In  the  Inoubatlon  stage;  or 
where  It  Is  located  In  what  le  perceived  to  be 
a  transitional  or  Insecure  neighborhood. 
Certain  of  these  firms  could  receive  the 
p' pessary  private  financing  If  they  moved 
out  of  tiie  ^central  city.  Thus,  the  provi- 
sion of  loans  and  loan  guarantees  for  busi- 
nesses in  Cleveland  wQl  fiA  a  much  needed 
gap  and  help  to  prevent  the  filght  of  Jobs 
and  faidustry  to  the  suburbs. 

Gentlemen,  in  oonclusMn  I  ask  you  to 
accept  the  three  basic  premises  upon  which 
our  economic  develc^ment  strategy  In  the 
city  ot  Cleveland  is  built: 

1.  A  Job  Is  an  Integral  part  of  man's 
environment; 

2.  Cleveland  Mclste,  as  do  other  cities,  to 
fulfill  two  economic  needs:  As  a  place  to 
work  and  as  a  place  to  live;  aiul 

3.  Central  dtles  are  hasdlcapi>ed  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  bold  legal  jurisdiction 
over  a  geographic  area  that  does  not  cor- 
respond to  the  sphere  of  Uielr  economic  in- 
fluence. 

In  my  opinion,  the  onljr  Federal  agency 
that  has  addressed  Itself  to  the  economic 
problems  of  mature  urban  centers  is  the 
Kconomle  Development  Administration  at 
the  VS.  Department  of  Commerce.  HJl.  6808 
continues  and  expands  upon  that  agency's 
good  work. 
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ADDITIONAL  SUPPORTT  FOR  FREE- 
DOM OF  INFORMATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  pcmfsTLvaNiA 

IN  THE  HOVSS:  OP  REPXESENTATIVES 

;      WvdnesOas.  Aprt  3.  1974 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  another  leading  American 
newspaper  has  praised  the  action  of  the 
House  in  passing  HJR.  12471.  bur  bill  to 
strengthen  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  of  1966  (5  n.ac.  552).  The  Des 
Moines  Register  In  a  recent  editorial  spe- 
dflcally  referred  to  the  amendmait  that 
is  contained  in  HJl.  13471  that  would 
permit  PMeral  courts  to  review,  in  cam- 
era. Government  documents  ordered 
withheld  because  of  security  clsislflca- 
Hon  marldngs.  thereby  undoing  the  mis- 
chief resulting  from  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling  tiji  the  Mink  case  last  year. 

As  the  editorial  so  accurately  states: 


Olvlng  an  Admlnlstratloh  an  unreview- 
able right  to  hide  Information  through  the 
use  of  secrecy  stamps  Is  tantjamount  to  mak- 
ing the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  worth- 
less. The  House  Ls  on  the  tl^t  track  with  its 
action  on  court  review.  Congress  as  weU  as 
private  citizens  have  a  "need  to  know"  and  a 
right  to  assiirance  that  "national  security" 
isnt  being  used  to  hide  infc^matlon  that  be- 
longs In  the  public  domain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  the  edi- 
torial follows: 

(From   the   Des   Moines   Register,   Mar.   26. 
1974] 

Li&nriMG  Official  Sxcbxct 

The  UJS.  House  has  taken  a  step  toward 
lifting  the  veil  of  government  secrecy  by 
Voting  to  give  the  courts  power  to  look  be- 
hind the  secrecy  stamps  placed  on  govern- 
ment documents.  i 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  is  sup- 
posed to  give  the  public  access  to  a  wide 
range  of  government  information.  However, 
the  act  exempts  from  dlscloeure  nine  classes 
of  Information,  Including  matters  "specif- 
ically required  by  executive  order  to  be  Icept 
secret  tn  the  Interest  of  the  national  defense 
or  foreign  policy." 

This  exemption  enables  an  adnUnlstratlon 
to  withhold  documents  simply  by  stamping 
them  secret  or  giving  them  a  similar  security 
classification. 

A  circuit  court  of  appeals  ruled  in  1972 
that  Judges  are  empowered  under  the  Free- 
dom ot  iKf ormstloti  Act  to  «ir»Tn<T>»  classified 
documents  and  order  the  noti-aecret  portions 
disclosed.  But  the  n.S.  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared lasft  year  that  Judges  are  not  author- 
ized to  do  this  imder  the  act.  The  court  said 
the  law  "makes  whoUy  untenable  any  claim 
that  the  act  Intended  to  subject  the  sound- 
ness of  executive  security  blasslficatlons  to 
Judicial  review  at  the  Insistence  of  any 
objecting  cttlnen." 

Justice  Potter  Stewart  agned  with  the  ma- 
jority, but  he  was  sharply  critical  of  Con- 
gress. Justice  Stewart  declared: 

"(Congress]  has  buUt  into  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  an  exemption  that  pro- 
vides no  means  to  question  .an  executive  de- 
cision to  stamp  a  document  'secret,'  however 
cynical,  myopic,  or  even  oorrupt  that  de- 
cision might  have  been  .  .  .  Without  dis- 
closure .  .  .  factual  Information  available 
to  the  concerned  executive  agencies  cannot 
be  considered  by  the  people  or  valuated  by 
the  Congiees.  And  with  the' people  and  their 
Congress  reduced  to  a  state  of  Ignorance,  the 
dempcratlc  process  is  paralyzed." 

Justice  William  Douglaa  Mdsd: 

"The  much  advertised  Fleedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  la  on  its  way  to  becoming  a 
shambles.  Unless  federal  oourts  can  be  trust- 
ed, the  executive  (branchfl  will  hold  full 
sway  atid  make  even  the  time  of  day  top 
secret'  .  .  .  The  executive  branch  now  has 
carte  blanche  to  Insulate  information  tram 
public  scrutiny  whether  or  not  the  Informa- 
tion bears  any  discernible  relation  to  the 
Interests  sought  to  be  protected  by  [the  ex- 
emptions] of  the  act." 

The  House  has  taken  tBieae  rebukes  to 
heart  by  voting  to  give  Judges  authority  to 
examine  documents  whose  disclosure  is 
sought,  to  determine  whether  Information  is 
being  withheld  by  use  of  lUegal  or  Improper 
security  classifications. 

Giving  an  administration  an  unreviewable 
right  to  hide  information  through  the  use  of 
secrecy  stamps  is  tantamoufit  to  irmiring  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Art  worthless.  The 
House  is  on  the  right  track  with  its  action  an 
court  review.  Congress  as  well  as  private  citi- 
zens have  a  "need  to  know"  and  a  right  to 
assiirance  that  "national  security"  Unt  being 
used  to  hide  Information  that  belongs  in  the 
public  domain. 
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.  ^VIETNAM  POLICY. QUESTIONS 

HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

OF  NSW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESEKTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  3,  1974 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  Paris  Peace  Agreement,  war  still 
rages  in  Soirth  yietnapi.  This  admlnr 
istration  is  fueling  that  conflict  not  onlj^ 
by  giving  moral  support  to  the  Thieu  re- 
gime but  by  making  substantial  military 
commitments.  The  persistence  of  that 
conflict  is  of  course  tragic  for  the  Viet- 
namese, but  also — given  President 
Nixon's  policies — threatens  to  engulf  us 
again  in  war. 

Tomorrow  we  will  have  a  chance  to 
stop  this  drift  towsu-d  war  and  to  say 
"no"  to  the  continued  support  of  the 
Thieu  regime  by  voting  against  the  $474 
million  President  Nixon  has  requested 
for  military  aid  to  South  Vietnam. 

In  this  respect  I  have  found  the  fol- 
lowing two  suticles  insightful  and  in- 
formative, and  I  commend  them  to  my 
colleagues  in  preparation  for  tomorrow's 
vote.  The  first  is  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared last  week  in  the  New  York  Times. 
The  second  is  an  article  written  by  the 
Indochina  Resource  Center.  It  is 
thought  provoking  and  raises  serious 
questions  about  our  policies  in  Vietnsun 
which  merit  further  investigation.  The 
articles  follow: 

Vietnam  Again 

The  news  from  Southeast  Asia  is  beginning 
to  have  a  morbidly  familiar  ring.  In  an  en- 
gagement Monday  Vietnamese  forces  siiffered 
their  heaviest  casualties  since  the  signing  of 
cease-fire  fourteen  months  ago.  In  fierce 
flg>iUng  on  the  same  day  Cambodian  insur- 
gents captured  a  major  city  twenty  mjiA^ 
from  Phnom  Penh. 

In  Washington  the  Defense  Department  Is 
asking  Congress  for  vurgent  new  miUtary  aid 
to  South  Vietnam,  and  the  American  Am- 
bassador In  Saigon  is  warning  that  the  "peo- 
ple of  the  world"  will  be  expoeed  to  "eiux- 
mous  dangers"  If  the  Umted  States  fails  to 
provide  wholehearted  si4>port  for  Preitdent 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu.  Those  who  dare  to  ques- 
tion the  continuing  United  States  mUltary 
effort,  says  Ambassador  Qraham  Martin,  are 
only  succumbing  to  the  insidious  Influence  ot 
Communist  North  Vietnam. 

"There  U  scarcely  a  pretense  any  more  that 
the  Vietnam  truce  agreement  has  brought 
respite  from  war.  Pentagon  witnesses  told  a 
Congressional  committee  this  week  that,  un- 
less a  quick  $474  million  is  sent  off  to  a*iE<»n. 
President  Thieu  "s  military  operations  would 
have  to  be  sharply  curtailed  next  month.  ati#; 
for  the  coming  year,  the  Administration  seeks 
S2.4  biUlon  for  Vietnam  aid,  plus  anotlwr 
$463  muiion  to  support  American  military 
forces  based  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  the  first 
year  of  so-called  peace,  the  United  States 
expense  for  weapons  and  ammunition  in 
Vietnam  was  only  26  per  cent  below  the  level 
for  corresponding  programs  in  the  heavy  war 
year  of  1972. 

Neither  North  nor  South  Vietnam  has 
shown  any  interest  in  Implementing  the  elab- 
orate and  patently  unwieldly  poatlcal  provi- 
sions of  tlie  Paris  accords.  If  this  comes  as  no 
surprise,  what  Is  ominous  is  the  undated 
assumption  that  the  umted  Statee  la  com- 
mitted to  keeping  the  war  goii^.  on  Pieaidant 
"nueu's  terms.  Having  suoceasfuUy  barred 
direct  combat  Involvement  in  Southeast  A»t^ 
the  Congress  is  entlUed  now  to  be  wary  of 
continued  drift  into  war  by  prtny.^ 


EXTENSIONS  OE  REMARKS 

HOW  U£.  MIUTABT  AID  VIOI4IES  THS  PAKIS 
AGEXE£IE)fT 

The. Nixon  Administration  agreed  in  sign- 
ing the  Paris  Agreement  to  withdraw  aU  war 
materlai  and  U.S.  military  personnel  from 
Sojith  Vietnam  (Article  6) .  The  only  mUltary 
aid  specifically  mentioned  by  the  Paris 
Agreement  is  "plece-for-piece,  of  the  same 
characteristics  and  properties"  as  war  mate- 
rial expended  after  the  ceasefire.  (Article  7.) 

There  are  numerov^  Indicatives,  however, 
that  the  United  States  has  violated  both 
Article  band  Article  7  by: 

(1)  Providing  the  OVN's  army,  air  force 
and  navy  far  more  war  material  than  simple 
"plece-for-piece"  replacement  woxUd  allow. 
On  February  30.  1974.  for  example.  Congrees- 
woman  Bella  Abzug  received  an  official  mem- 
orandum from  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  On  page  3  of  this  memo- 
randum, it  states  that  In  calendar  year  1972 
US.  military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  was  $2.- 
382.6  billion.  In  calendar  year  1973,  it  was 
$2,270.5  billion.  On  the  other  hand,  official 
GVN  statistics  report  that  39,587  ARVN  sol- 
diers were  kUled  In  1972.  whereas  in  1*73 
ARVN  kUled  had  decllxaed  to  13322.  This  is 
only  one  Indication  that  combat  was  sub- 
stantially lower  In  1973  than  It  was  In  1872. 
The  fact  that  the  Nixon  administration 
maintained  mUltary  aid  in  1973  at  the  same 
level  as  In  1972  is  clear  indication  that  it  Jar 
exceeded  mere  "plece-for-piece"  replace- 
njpnt. 

(2)  ^Uslng  military  aid  moneys  to  f\md  ac- 
tivities not  allowed  imder  Articles  6  and  7. 
In  a  February  12,  1974,  letter  to  Congress- 
woman  Patricia  Schroeder,  for  example,  the 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  States 
reported  that  $1,022.1  billion  in  military  aid 
appropriated  to  South  Vietnam  in  Fiscal  Year 
1973  was  divided  up  as  follows: 

(a)  "Operation  and  Maintenance — $622  9 
mUlion." 

(b)  "Procurement — $358.8." 

(c)  "MlUtary  personnel — $40.4  mUllon." 
Of  these  three  aid  categories,  only  "pro- 
curement" is  specifically  allowed  under  the 
Paris  Agreement  (and  then  only  on  a  basis 
of  "piece-for-plece"  replacement). 

It  seems  dear  to  us  that  "operations  and 
maintenance,"  wldch  ln<fludes  providing  oU 
to  keep  Thieu '8  machines  of  war  function- 
ing, flying  equlpmeat  la  and  out  of  Vietnam, 
repairing  comiMiterB.  Is  definitely  outlawed 
by  the  prohibitions  in  Articles  4,  6,  and  7 
against  US.  "mUltary  involvement"  (Article 
4)  US.  "armaments,  mimltlons  and  war 
material"  (Articles  0  and  7) . 

The  open  admission  by  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  that  the  United  States  is  supplying 
$40.4  million  tar  "military  perscamel"  is  per- 
haps the  single  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  blatant  vlidatloa  of 
the  Paris  Agreement.  AU  US.  mlUtary  per- 
sonnel, "including  technical  military  persoD- 
nel,"  are.clearly  outlawed  by  article  6, 

The  myth  that  military  personnel  who 
have  remained  are  reaUy  "civilians*'  has  been 
constantly  exposed  to  the  American  press. 
(See  the  BcaUmore  StOt.  Morember  38,  1973; 
U£.  Netos  ana  World  neport,  ^bruary  4. 
1974;  The  New  York  Times,  February  as. 
1974.)  ' 

(3)  Providing  the  OVKra  army,  alrforce  and 
navy  with  new  weapons  which  are  Tiot  ot 
the  "same  characterlstiCB  and  mwertlee," 
as  allowed  by  Article  7. 

The  most  blatant  example  at  this  vras 
the  announcement  that  the  Ntaoa  Adminis- 
tration would  begin  sending  FSEs  to  replace 
the  avlTs  FSAs.  The  WathingUm  Star-NewM 
reported  on  January  8,  1974,  "Some  officials 
pnvatHy  admit  that  the  PSE  resembles  the 
F6A  to  name  onlr."  The  New  TOrk  Timet 
reported  on  February  25,  1974,  that  the  "FGB 
fi^bfier  tAanes  rare)  to  replaoe  the  alowvr. 
less  miittiettverable  and  less  bsavfly  anned 
>5As." 

In  laet^  however,  the  MB  is  an  entirety 
dllTerent  plane  from  the  F6A,  as  different  as 
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the  F6A  itself  from  the  A37  that  the  F5A 
replaced.  The  foUowlng  comparison  Tinqfc-i>f 
this  clear: 


A37 

F5A 

F5E 

First  flight  demo... 

..      1954 

400 
..       230 
..    4.100 

1959 

271 

170 

6,200 

1972 

Acceleration  (toot  per  second).... 
Combat  radius  (miles) 

458 
350 

Bomb  load  (pounds) 

7,000 

Sources:  "Aviatlo*  Week  and  Space  Technology."  Forecast 
and  Inventory  Issue.  Mar.  11,  1974;  "Military  Aircraft  of  the 
World,"  by  John  Taylor  and  Gordon  Swanborough;  "Great 
Britain,"  CHartas  Sciibner  and  Sons.  1973. 

(4)  Flying  military  missions  into  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  South  Viet- 
nam. Laos  and  Cambodia  from  Thailand.  The 
Nixon  Administration  agreed  to  "stop  all  its 
military  activities  against  the  territory  of 
the  Democratic  Repubtte  of  Vietnam  by 
ground,  air  and  naval  forces,  where  they 
may  be  based."  In  Article  3.  In  Articles  4  and 
20,  it  agreed  to  a  similar  cessation  of  military 
activities  in  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia  and 
Laos. 

U.S.  Brigadier  Oeneral  James  HUdreth, 
however,  was  reported  on  January  11,  1974, 
to  have  confirmed  to  visiting  wirtam  news- 
men at  Udom  Alrforoe  base  that  VS.  airmen 
were  fiylng  mlssloBS  into  SOuth  Vtateam. 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  He  went  on.  In  faot.  to 
state  that  they  were  recelrtng  "combat  pay." 
(See  t-A.  Timet,  January  li,  19T4.) 

Senator  Harold  Hu^ee,  revealed  -  on 
March  12, 1974,  that  he  has  information  indi- 
cating that  over  2,000  American  alnnen  were 
flying  at  least  6  days  each  into  Indochina 
each  month  from  Thailand,  receiving  "etna- 
bat  pay." 

On  Novamber  30.  1973,  moreover,  the 
WasMfigton  Post  reported  that  American 
sp<Aesutea  in  Saigon  had  refused  to  confirm 
or  deny  that  charge  that  the  C  jB.  v^as  flying 
Into  the  DRV,  after  previously  denying  tt 
Novemiber  10.  The  DRV  has,  before  and  since, 
continually  charged  US.  apj  flights  over  Ita 
tesntocy. 

These  oflJclany  admitted  military  flights 
into  Indochina  are  clearly  outlawed  by  the 
Parts  Agreement,  even  Were  they  simply  the 
"reoonnalssance"  flights  American  oflicials 
claim  they  are.  The  past  history  of  such 
flights,  however,  Is  that  Information  gathered 
from  them  Is  used  both  for  bomb  damage 
assessment  (BDA)  and  targeting  for  new 
bomb  strikes.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  these  "reconnaissance"  missions  are  an 
integral  part  of  an  Amertcan -directed  bomb- 
ing campaign  carried  out  In  bombers  with 
the  markings  of  the  OVN  and  Lon  Nol  alr- 
forces.  Other  indications  of  this  include  the 
revelation  that  Americans  were  listed  as 
kmed-ln-actlon  at  Udom  Alrforce  Base  after 
the  ceasefire  (see  the  Far  Eastern  Economic 
Review.  February  11),  and  the  report  that 
American  military  personnel  were  being  seqt 
Into  Laos  m  civilian  clothing.  (Rolling  Stone, 
March  14) 

Susplolons  that  the  United  States  has  been 
giving  mUltary  aid  In  direct  violation  of  the 
Paris  Agreement  have  also  been  fueled  by 
two  other  factors:  (1)  The  refusal  of  the 
VS.  in  South  Vietnam  to  allow  its  Influx 
of  arms  into  South  Vietnam  to  be  Inspected 
by  the  press  or  neutral  observers  (the  ICCS 
has  not  yet  been  allowed  to  observe  "piece- 
for-plece"  replacement  through  previously 
designated  checkpoints.)  (2)  The  refusal  by 
the  DOD  for  nearly  a  year  after  the  signing 
of  the  Agreement  to  reveal  the  amount  of 
war  material  and  ammunition  tt  was  funnel- 
Log  into  Saigon.  This  infcomatlon  was  re- 
fused on  the  grounds  that  It  was  "classified" 
and  "essential  to  national  security."  Finally, 
in  January  1974.  Congreesman  Aspln  threat- 
ened to  sue  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  At  this  point  the  DOD  partially  re- 
lented, releasing  Information  which  had  prs- 
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noiuly  bam  dewrlbed  u  "cUMmed."  It  re- 
fuaed  to  relaaw  tts  flguzM.  however,  on  how 
much  war  nuterlal  the  OVN  had  on  hand  as 
of  January  27.  1873, — ^thua  making  any  ef- 
fective ehecfclng— even  on  paper — Impoeslble. 
Seal  checking — which  would  mean  going  to 
South  Vietnam — has  proven  quite  Impossible. 


RETDRN8  IN  ON  HOOAN  CON- 
STTTDENT  POULi 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or 'masixamd 
IN  TEDS  HOtTSK  OF  BKPBESXNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  3.  1974 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  j^^eaker,  on  March 
39. 1  iKued  a  vrem  rdease  on  the  results 
o<  my  recent  imbUc  surrey  undertaken  in 
my  dktrtct. 

I  wish  to  have  the  rdease  Inserted  in 
the  Rbcoio  at  this  point: 

Bxnmif 8  or  ov  Hooaii  Comstruuit  Poll 

niMiamiiwii  Smaj  Bocaa  (B-114)  report- 
ed this  wMk  that  his  ouuatltuenta  In  Prlnoe 
aeiMt»%  County  f aTor  liapearhinent  of  Pres- 
Idant  MtBon  by  a  sUm  mvgln  and  are  aboctt 
•quaUy  dtvMed  en  wtethar  the  President 
should  reitfgB.  aooocdlac  to  results  of  a  p^ 
taken  In  «Im  nftb  XXstnot  over  the  past  90 
days. 

Bap.  Bocaa  found  the  attitudes  to  date 
"surprlstngly  strooc"  In  oomparliion  with 
stsollar  nattooal  polls  taken  during  the  asina 
period,  which  refleet  about  SS  percent  at  the 
nation  tevortag  rss%natVwi  and  28.6  percent 
ferttag  Hnpsartiinimt  siiould  be  voted. 

Of  approxlinst^  SJOO  who  reapondad  to 
the  poU.  1 J88  or  8U  percent  declared  they 
felt  the  Praoldant  Should  be  Impeactaed. 
while  Ijan  or  W  percent  opposed  It.  On  the 
quBSttoD  oC  resignation,  tlia  taUy  was  1,288 
or  46.8  psroent  In  favor.  1,273  or  46.4  percent 
oppoeed.  About  200  were  "undedded"  on  each 
question. 

A  similar  poU  taken  In  nsarfoy  Nortbsm 
Virginia  by  Bep.  Joal  BroyhlU  Indicated  46.1 
percent  of  tboee  resldente  favored  "removal 
of  the  President  from  oOoe."  and  another 
by  Bap.  Stanford  X.  Parrls  reported  40  per- 
cent were  In  favor  of  impeachment  while  46 
percent  oppoeed  Impeachment. 

A  member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commlt- 
tss,  wbleh  Is  charged  with  the  in^Mschmant 
Investlgatliin.  Congressman  HOgan  reiterated 
his  announced  pt^lcy  of  not  being  swayed 
by  the  results  of  the  poll.  He  said  he  is  -naeep- 
Ing  an  open  mind  until  the  evidence  is  in 
(sad  Is)  refusing  to  pre- Judge  the  Issue  until 
we  have  all  the  fsets  before  us."  HS  said  he 
Included  the  questions  on  Impeachment  and 
reslgnatlan  because  repreeentatlves  of  the 
news  media  have  been  repeatedly  seeking 
this  Infbrmatlon  from  him. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  questionnaire 
was  part  of  a  'Xury  Hogan  Baport"  news- 
letter, mailed  in  January,  which  included  an 
article  on  tmpeactament. 

Congressman  Hogan  also  found  "an  ex- 
pected dlssatlsf action  with  the  way  the  Prse- 
idutt  sad  the  Congress  have  dealt  with  the 
energy  crisis.''  Of  those  reepondJng,  1,604  or 
66.8  percent  were  not  satlsfled  m  this  area, 
whUe  only  280  or  10J8  percent  approved  and 
S07  ware  undecided. 

"I  have  oonsldersd  the  so-esllsd  enngy 
crisis  a  matter  of  major  Import  m  this  aea- 
slon  of  Oongrses."  Bep.  Hogan  declared,  "and 
have  been  prssiing  In  several  sreas  of  con- 
cern In  recent  weeks. 

"To  meet  a  basic  asalrinsi  In  the  system,  I 
have  propoesd  a  Council  on  Knergy  PoUcy 
Within  the  Esscuttva  OOoe  of  the  Presldsnt 
to  dsvalop  long-rangs  plsas  and  ovsrsss  ths 
natton's   energy    utilisation,"    ha    reported. 
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"Purther,  I  have  co-sponsored  measures  de- 
signed to  stimulate  efforts  in  the  fields  of 
solar  energy,  stepped  up  geothermal  energy 
reeeorch  and  environmentally  acceptable 
methods  of  drilling  for  of  shore  oU.  Addl- 
tlonaUy,  we  must  develop  better  technology 
for  extracting  shale  oU,  which  Is  In  plentiful 
supply."  Hogan  said  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  has  been  hold- 
ing hearings  on  off  shore  drilling. 

Of  more  immediate  impact,  he  added,  are 
efforts  undertaken  by  the  Congressman  and 
other  members  of  the  Maryland  IMegatlon 
to  ensure  adequate  gasoline  supplies  to  the 
State  from  officials  of  the  Federal  Energy 
OOce — which  restated  In  an  additional  8.8 
mOllnn  gallons  of  gasoline  sent  Into  Mary- 
land last  month. 

Farther,  the  prelimlnaiy  gasoline  aUoca- 
tton  for  March  "has  been  substantially  In- 
cressed,"  as  a  result  of  efforts  by  the  Mary- 
land Delegation  which  coavlnced  federal  of- 
ficials of  the  "unrealistic  and  arbitrary"  na- 
ture of  the  State's  gssolliie  allocation,  pre- 
viously based  upon  consumption  In  1972. 

Bep.  Hogan  also  reported  that  00.8  of  those 
responding  to  his  poll  approved  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  been  representing  them 
In  Congress,  while  only  IS  percent  disap- 
proved. About  10  per  osnt  reported  they 
were  undecided. 

Geared  particularly  to  federal  government 
employees  living  In  the  district  were  two 
questions  related  to  legislation  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  on  which  Bep.  Hogan  serves. 

About  ten  percent  of  tliose  responding  felt 
their  privacy  had  on  occasion  be^  Invaded 
and  nearly  21  percent  repcsrted  they  had  been 
subjected  to  "undue  pressure  to  contribute 
to  a  fund  drive  for  a  charity  or  to  purchase 
savings  bonds." 

Ho^an  added  that  manty  letters  were  also 
received  citing  various  problems  encountered 
within  his  district.  "We  have  Initiated  action 
to  help  solve  these  situations."  Hogan  said. 
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DEBATE  ABOUT  IMPEACHMENT  OF 
PRESIDINT 


HON.  BOB  VILSON 

-or  cALiPoainA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
bate about  impeachment  of  the  Presi- 
dent Is  still  our  No.  1  activity,  and  much 
of  that  debate  centers  on  whether  the 
impeachment  of  the  Pvesideirt  should  be 
considered  only  on  the  constitutional 
basis  of  his  having  committed  "treason, 
bribery,  or  other  high,  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors." 

A  very  interesting  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  written  recently  by  a  noted 
Washington  lawyer,  Oscar  Robert 
Strackbein,  who  is  purportedly  interested 
in  the  legal  aspect  of  impeachment. 

I  insert  the  Strackbein  paper  "CMme 
as  the  Sole  Basis  of  Impeachment"  and 
an  editorial  from  the  San  Diego  Union 
intheRBCoaa: 

CUMS  AS  TRS  Sole  BasSi  or  Imfeacriort 
(By  O.  B.  Strackbein) 

It  Is  urged  today  in  ktany  quarters  that 
Impeachment  of  a  president  of  the  United 
States  may  be  baaed  on  grounds  other  than 
the  commission  of  a  crime  by  the  prestdent. 
•that  thla  represents  a  dangeroua  doctrine 
will  become  evident  If  ve  consider  some  of 
tte  attendant  oonsequsnces  of  acting  on 
such  a  premise. 


It  Is  dangerous  because  tt  opens  the  door 
to  considerations  the  Ilmtts  of  which  are 
nowhere  deflnsd.  It  invites  an  open  season 
for  any  who  may  be  trigger-happy  or  those 
who  may  harbc«  a  personal  dislike  or  hatred 
of  the  man  in  the  White  House,  or  who  tor 
political  reasons  or  for  philosophical  differ- 
ences would  like  to  rtlsmlst  the  current  oc- 
cupant of  the-presldency. 

What  is  meant  hare  Is  the  type  ot  miscar- 
riage of  which  In  later  days  and  on  more  ma- 
ture reflection  we  might  tw  ashamed.  The 
concern  Is  perhaps  best  elucidated  through 
a  quotation  from  Walter  Qagfaeot  (1826-77) 
■ngllsh  eoonOmlst,  essayist  and  Journalist. 
In  his  study  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  mld-lOtb 
century  prime  minister  ot  England,  he  com- 
mented on  the  change  f  n  outlook  brought  on 
by  the  passage  of  time.  At  the  outset  of  hts 
sketch  of  the  prime  minister  he  said: 

"Moet  people  have  looked  over  old  letters. 
They  have  been  struck  with  the  change  of 
life,  with  the  doubt  on  things  now  certain, 
the  belief  in  things  now  Incredible,  the 
oblivion  of  what  now  seems  most  Important, 
the  strained  attention  to  departed  detail, 
which  characterize  the  mouldering  leaves. 
Something  Uke  this  Is  the  feeling  with  which 
we  read  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Memoirs.  Who  now 
doubts  on  the  Catholic  question?  It  Is  no 
longer  a  'question'.  A  younger  generation  has 
come  Into  vigorous,  perhaps  Into  Insolent, 
life,  who  regard  the  doubtathat  were  former- 
ly entertained  as  absiu-d,  pernicious,  delu- 
sive. To  revive  the  controversy  was  an  error. 
TTie  accusations  which  art  lyrought  agatnst 
a  public  man  in  Kis  ovon  ofe  are  rarely  those 
echoed  in  after  times.  Posterity  sees  lees  or 
sees  more  . . .  Time  changes  much.  Hie  points 
of  controversy  seem  clear:  de  assumed  prem- 
ises uncertain.  The  difficulty  is  to  ocHnpre- 
hend  the  'difficulty'".  (BXiphasls  added). 

On  a  later  page  of  the  same  sketch  Bagheot 
comments  on  the  hanging  of  a  Mr.  Belllng- 
ham  who  had  assassinated  the  prime  minister 
of  England,  Mr.  Perceval.  Said  Bagheot  some 
fifty  years  later: 

"In  that  day  there  was  lio  more  doubt  that 
he  ought  to  be  hanged,  than  there  would 
now  be  that  he  ought  on  no  account  to  be 
hanged". 

In  another  biographical  study  of  English 
statesmen  Bagheot  had  oocaslon  to  mention 
a  comment  on  our  PreeldSnt  Iilncoln  in  the 
midst  of  the  Civil  War.  Sir  George  Lewis,  who 
was  successively  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Home  Secretary  and  Secretary  of  War  In  Eng- 
land during  the  period  of  our  dvll  war,  asked : 
"What  will  «ie  North  do  If  they  beat  the 
South?  To  restore  the  old  Union  would  be 
an-  alMfurdlty.  What  othSr  state  of  things 
does  that  vlUage  lawyer,  Uncoln,  contem- 
plate, as  the  fruit  of  victory?  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  men  now  in  power  at  Washington 
are  much  such  persons  as  In  this  coimtry  get 
poGsesslon  of  a  disreputable  Joint -stock  com- 
pany. There  Is  almost  the  same  amount  of 
ability  and  honesty". 

Bagheot  himself  added  f  After  almost  three 
years  of  experience  It  would  be  difficult  to 
describe  Washington  mote   Justly". 

So  times  do  change  and  so  do  the  estimates 
of  Incumbent  public  officials. 

If  the  judgment  of  a  president  under  im- 
peachment or  under  an  Impeachnient  resolu- 
tion Is  permitted  to  turn  on  considerations 
other  than  the  commlssk)n  of  a  crime  by 
the  incumbent,  the  emotions,  passions, 
partisanship  of  the  day  wlU  almost  as  surely 
as  the  Judges  are  human  Intrude  themselves 
Into  the  decision. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  debates  over 
television  or  In  the  (pinions  expressed  by 
newspaper  columnists  Vtiti  participants  range 
themselves,  one  would  think  almost  uncon- 
sciously, on  opposite  sldds  according  to  the 
poUtlcal  spectrum  In  whieh  their  phUoeopby 
places  them.  Their  Jud^nent,  as  rMlocted 
by  their  contentions  is  slaped  by  the  Inner 
matrix  of  their  thought.  Only  the  most  Im- 
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peccable  and  withdrawn  Judge  Is  able  to  free 
himself  from  such  influence.  He  Is  very  rare 
today  even  among  Judges;  and  "nuch  more 
BO  outside  of  the  Judiciary  In  this  day  of 
political  activism. 

A  Judgment  In  an  Impeachment  proceed- 
ing, to  be  even  reasonably  free  of  political 
prurience  must  be  separated  from  the  very 
possibility  of  It  by  an  lmi)ervlous  partition, 
or  It  will  be  Infected;  and  if  It  Is  so  Infected, 
any  decision  rendered  In  It  will  stand  as  a 
blot  on  our  generation.  To  establish  any 
criterion  for  Impeachment  of  the  president 
lying  beyond  what  has  been  legislatively 
termed  a  crime,  would  open  the  sluices  to 
the  waters  of  conscience  that  have  been  pol- 
luted by  political  activism.  There  is  no  way, 
humanly  possible  by  which  It  could  be 
avoided. 

If  we  desert  the  law  on  the  grounds  that 
not  all  that  is  legal  Is  necessarily  moral,  we 
move  Into  a  hazy  field  that  gave  rise  to  the 
seemingly  endless  religious  wars  of  Europe 
a  few  centuries  ago,  which  arose  because 
they  surged  around  considerations  that  were 
matters  of  opinion.  One  would  hope  that  we 
could  skirt  such  a  morass  without  feeling 
morally  tainted.  If  the  thousands  of  laws 
that  have  been  placed  on  o\ir  statute  books 
since  we  set  up  our  government  do  not  yet 
cover  all  crimes  of  which  we  have  experience, 
something  must  be  amiss  with  oiu*  eminent 
lawmakers  of  the  past  hundred  and  eighty 
years.  HOw  fine  a  legal  mesh  do  we  need,  to 
make  sure  that  moral  lepers  do  not  escape 
Justice?  Or  do  the  seemingly  outraged 
moralists  wish  to  superimpose  an  extra-legal 
mesh  of  their  own  fashioning  without  ex- 
posing It  to  the  electorate  and  the  legislature 
beforehand? 

[From  the  San  Diego  Union,  Mar.  19,  1974] 
CoNGRxss  Facing  Txst 

with  a  consistency  bom  of  constant  intro- 
spection this  newqjaper  has  found  ample 
reason  for  Ite  dedication  to  the  principles 
that  have  made  our  Constitution  the  bul- 
wark of  the  Republic. 

Theee  principles  have  been  put  to  the  test 
many  times  in  the  two  centuries  of  our  na- 
tion's existence.  Throvigh  war  and  diplomatic 
crisis  abroad,  through  political  and  social 
crisis  at  home  the  American  Constitution  has 
survived  with  a  durability  rivaling  the  Magna 
Carta. 

Today  tt  faces  a  challenge  that  will  test 
its  strength  in  terms  as  sobering  as  any  of 
the  many  crises  it  has  weathered  in  its  long 
and  limilnous  history — a  national  scandal, 
a  scandal  of  misused  i>ower,  conspiracy  and 
deception. 

And  the  President — ^the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America — is  suspect,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  segment  of  public  opinion,  of  com- 
plicity m  the  sordid  affair. 

Unlike  some  of  the  oonununlcatlons  media 
we  have  carefully  avoided  condenmlng  the 
chief  executive  on  Inferential  grounds.  In  our 
eyes  Mr.  Nixon  is  wholly  limooent  of  any 
wrongdoing,  whatever,  unless  and  untU  there 
Is  Incontrovertible  proof  to  the  contrary. 
Like  the  hiunblest  cltisen  before  a  Orand 
Jury,  he  should  not  even  be  charged  unless 
it  Is  the  result  of  a  decent  hearing  in  a 
suitable  forum. 

In  terms  of  the  Constitution,  there  is  only 
one  such  forum.  It  Is  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and,  events  having  progressed  to  their 
present  emotional  and  volatile  state.  It  would 
represent  the  deepest  of  injustice  to  the  Pres- 
ident were  he  not  now  accorded  the  dignity 
and  legal  finality  of  a  constitutional  hearing 
by  that  body. 

There  was  a  time — months  ago— when  there 
would  have  been  no  justification  for  endur- 
ing the  strength-si^iplng  traimia  of  a  con- 
stitutional examination  Into  the  actfcms  of 
the  chief  executive.  That  time  is  long  past. 
The  peace  of  mind  of  200  million  Americans. 
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fairness  to  the  President — ^the  healthy  siur- 
vlval  of  our  system — now  demand  that  we 
follow  the  procedure  designed  by  the  Found- 
ing Fathers. 

The  Impeachment  Inquiry  should  not  be 
shunned  or  evaded.  As  the  President  himself 
said  last  Friday,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  move  swiftly.  With  the  fuU  co- 
operation of  the  President,  there  Is  no  rea- 
son why  the  matter  should  not  be  brought  to 
a  vote  promptly.  Thereafter,  everyone  in- 
volved should  abide  loyaUy  by  the  results. 
If  the  House  of  Representatives  concludes 
that  there  are  no  adequate  grounds  for  Im- 
peachment, BO  be  it.  The  requirements  of  our 
system  will  have  been  served  and  we  can,  in 
good  conscience,  re-addrees  our  national  at- 
tention belatedly  to  the  serious  affairs  of 
state. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  House  were  to 
put  its  formal  ^proval  behind  a  BUI  of  Im- 
peachment, the  President  would  then,  and 
only  then,  stand  indicted  and  the  next  con- 
stitutional step  should  be  taken  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Either  way  a  most  awesome  re^onslbUlty 
rests  on  the  Congress — a  responslbUlty  to 
behave  not  only  with  probity  and  prudence 
but  wtth  a  minimum  of  emotion  and  poUtl- 
cal bias.  There  has  not  been,  in  recent  rec- 
ollection, an  equal  test  of  congressional 
quaUty. 


STOP  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 
GIVEAWAY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  liOUIBIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  3,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a 
great  deal  of  propagandizing  today  by 
powerful  interests,  dedicated  to  the  sur- 
render of  the  Panama  C^anal.  The  pub- 
lic is  being  told  that  we  must  relinquish 
this  vital  waterway  to  the  unstable  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  in  order  to  maintain 
good  relations  with  our  Latin  American 
neighbors.  This  appeasement  notion  was 
questioned  recently  by  a  highly  respected 
Latin  American  writer,  now  a  Uj5.  (dtl- 
zen,  Mario  Lazo.  Mr.  Lazo's  comments, 
which  have  appeared  in  newspapers 
throughout  this  countiy.  are  interesting, 
especially  since  he  is  familiar  with  the 
prevailing  attitudes  toward  the  canal 
issue  soyth  of  our  borders. 

Mario  Lazo  was  bom  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  1895  when  his  father  was  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States  from  the  Cen- 
tral American  county  of  Guatemala.  His 
mother  was  a  Cuban.  He  holds  law  de- 
grees from  Cornell  and  the  University  of 
Havana.  In  World  War  I  he  served  as  a 
captain  of  infantry  with  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  in  Prance.  After  the 
war  he  went  to  Havana,  where  he 
founded  and  headed  a  law  firm  which 
was  to  become  one  of  the  most  respected 
and  successful  in  Latin  America.  The 
U.S.  Government  was  one  of  his  nmny 
clients. 

At  the  time  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  in  1961 
Mario  Lazo  was  arrested  and  threatened 
with  execution.  His  wife  Carmen  saved 
his  life  and  helped  him  escape  to  the 
United  States.  After  6  years  of  research 
he  wrote  "Dagger  in  the  Heart,"  widely 
acclaimed  as  the  authentic  account  of 
how  and  why  Cuba  was  delivered  to  the 
Communist  Empire. 
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The  roots  of  both  Carmen's  and  Mario 

Lazo's  families  go  back  to  the  earliest 
colonial  days  of  Latin  America.  Carmen's 
ancestors  arrived  in  Cuba  in  1520.  only 
28  years  after  Columbus;  Mario's  15  years 
later. 

Carmen  and  Mario  say : 

We  know  our  people,  except  for  the  politi- 
cians, the  Latin  American  reaction  to  a  glve- 
awsiy  of  the  Panama  Canal  would  be,  at  first, 
incredulity;  later,  one  of  ridicule  and  flnaUy, 
even  of  contempt.  The  Latin  Americans 
would  ask  themselves  whether  America  any 
longer  had  the  wlU  to  maintain  her  prestige 
and  responslbUlties. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  have  ben- 
efit of  another  viewpoint,  besides  the 
onesided  slant  we  have  been  getting  from 
the  canal  giveaway  crowd,  I  insert  Mr. 
Lazo's  airticle  following  my  remarks: 
Stop  the  Panama  Camal  Oivxawat! 
(By  Mario  Laso) 

Large  crowds  lined  the  streets  of  Panama 
,  City  on  February  7,  1974  to  watch  the  motor- 
cade conveying  the  UjS.  Secretary  of  State. 
Henry  Kissinger,  and  the  President  of  the 
RepubUc  of  Panama  and  his  Foreign  Min- 
uter to  the  Legislative  Palace  to  sign  an 
agreement  on  the  guiding  principles  for  nego- 
tiating a  new  Panama  Canal  Treaty.  Many 
waved  the  red-and-blue  Panamanian  flag. 
Bome  held  placards  insulting  the  United 
States.  Not  a  single  American  flag  was  In 
evidence. 

It  was  a  significant  episode  In  contempo- 
rary history:  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
about  to  commit  the  United  States  to  give 
away  ownership  of  one  of  her  most  valuable 
assets.  No  slmUar  surrender  had  been  at- 
tempted since  the  nation  was  founded  in 
1776. 

The  agreement  signed  that  day  contains 
the  following  "fundamental  principles"  to 
guide  the  negotiators  in  formulating  the  new 
treaty:  the  original  1903  treaty  wlU  be  abro- 
gated, the  "concept  of  perpetuity"  eliminated 
and  "United  States  Jurisdiction"  over  the 
canal  terminated.  After  the  canal  is  given 
to  Panama,  the  latter  "as  territorial  sov- 
ereign. shaU  grant  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  for  the  dxun^tion  of  the  new  Inter- 
oceanlc  canal  treaty  .  .  .  the  right  to  use  the 
lands,  waters  and  airspace"  needed  to  operate 
and  defend  the  canal  Jointly  with  Panama. 
The  oonaent  of  Panama  wUl  be  required 
should  the  United  States  wish  to  "enlarge 
canal  capacity."  The  new  treaty  Is  to  have  a 
"fixed  termination  date"  but  the  agreement 
contains  the  vague  and  seemingly  contra- 
dictory principle  that  when  the  new  treaty 
expires.  Panama  will  contmue  to  permit  ths 
United  States  to  operate  and  defend  the 
canal,  again  Jointly,  although  "Panama  wUl 
assume  total  reeponslbUlty  for  the  operation 
of  the  canal." 

There  Is  nothing  vague,  however,  about 
the  fact  that  from  the  moment  such  a  treaty 
becomes  effective  the  Umted  States  will  be 
able  to  act  only  If  Panama  consents. 

For  over  60  years  Panama  has  Uved  off  the 
canal.  But  since  Nasser  got  away  with  seiz- 
ing the  Suez  Canal  In  1986.  p&namanlan 
poUtlcos  have  dreamed  of  little  else  than 
taking  over  the  Panama  Canal.  They  have 
oonUnually  vUlfled  the  united  States  and 
Incited  their  population  against  It.  Some 
Americans,  self-styled  'liberals"  and  saaorted 
appeasers,  have  applauded  these  tactics, 
arguing  that  In  the  "new  world  order"  uni- 
lateral control  of  the  canal  Is  obsolete. 

But  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Panama  Canal  were  bought  and  paid  for. 
The  nation  has  no  obligation  to  renounce 
or  modify  thoee  rights  In  favor  of  politicians 
anywhere,  or  of  the  appeasment-mlnded  at 
home. 

By  the  treaty  of  1903  the  United  States 


bougjit.  tor  euh  plus  aa  umulty,  a  strip  60 
mllM  long  mad  10  miles  wide,  tbrough  a 
pestUwitlal  tropical  «>ne  wracked  by  feven. 
but  contatnlag  the  most  feasible  pass  be- 
tween tbe  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

The  Amerteafrs  who  went  to  work  In  this 
Inhospitable  environment  wrought  a  miracle 
In  11  years.  They  created  a  dlaease-rfzve  Inter- 
ooean  waterway  which  remains  to  this  day 
on*  of  the  wonden  of  the  world.  Then,  for 
(SO  years  the  United  States  <q;)erated  the  ca- 
nal for  the  beneflt  of  the  ccmuaerce  of  aU  na- 
tions. Tbla  achievement  forms  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  icoords  In  history— and  those 
who  have  proAtsd  inost  from  It  are  the  cltl- 
aens  of  Panama.  Had  It  not  been  for  the 
United  States  they  might  stUl  be  crossing 
tfa*  isthmus  on  mulebaok,  as  they  did  for  cen- 
turies under  Spain  and  for  many  years  tm- 
dfsr  Coloinbta. 

American  taxpayaia  contributed  more  than 
S50  mlllloa  gold  doUara  to  btiUd  the  canal, 
a  sum  worth  many  times  that  amount  In  the 
depreciated  currency  of  1B74.  This  included 
the  cost  of  digging  through  Culebra  Cut  and 
acaoktDg  ttte  loolM  and  davis  vaA  the  hoq>ltals 
and  BMChlne  shops  needed  for  the  gigantic 
entarpnse.  The  flgtue  does  not  Inciude  the 
large  and  oootlnulnt  dof «nse  Installations. 

The  public  vessels  of  Panama  and  Oolotnbla 
axe  put  tbro\igh  the  looks  free  of  charge, 
but  the  dilps  of  the  United  States  and  all 
other  nations  pay  a  standard  toll  that  has 
not  been  ralasd  In  60  years.  The  annuity  paid 
toy  the  United  Statea  to  Panama  is  by  now 
many  times  the  amount  original  y  stipulated. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  approzlmatMy 
18,000  workers  In  the  Canal  Zone  are  dtiaens 
of  Panama.  Various  properties  In  Panama, 
worth  many  wnnitftna,  hare  been  deeded  bade 
to  Panama  by  the  Unttad  States  without 
charge.  A  trans-IBtlunlan  automobile  high- 
way, vcroas  Panamanian  territory  and  paral- 
Mlng  the  Canal  Zone,  was  constructed  bj 
the  United  BUtes  for  Panama  without  cost, 
but  Pafaama  has  failed  to  maintain  It  in  good 
oondttlon.  A  great  bridge,  also  at  no  cost 
to  Panama,  connects  Panama  City  with  the 
western  half  of  the  country. 

The  United  States  has  been  fal^  and  gen- 
erous, but  sivery  modification  of  the  1903 
treaty  has  provoked  progressively  more  ex- 
travagant demands.  Panamanian  politicians 
portray  Americans  within  the  Zone  as  mon- 
sters and  Communists  throughout  the  hem- 
isphere make  common  cause  with  them 
agalxut  the  United  States.  The  lesson  of  his* 
tory — that  appeasement  rarely  appeaaee — has 
evidently  not  been  learned  by  the  State-  De- 
partment as  It  now  embarks  on  a  pxlsgulded 
effort  to  ttim  oS  the  spigot  of  hatred  m  Pan- 
ama against  the  nation  that  has  converted 
a  deadly  swampland  Into  a  garden  siirround- 
Ing  the  magnificent  waterway. 

The  uinhappy  Sues  experience  under  Egyp- 
tian control  hardly  recommends  Panama- 
nian dccnlnatlon  of  an  mtematlonal  canal 
Indispensable  to  world  commerce  and  to  the 
secvrlty  of  <he  United  Statea  and  Its  allies. 
Ther  deolsloD  to  give  away  America's  most  Im- 
portant asset  In  Latin  America  to  a  turbulsnt 
country  that  has  had  80  presidents  In  70 
years  defies  commoa  sense.  Political  up- 
heavals are  ehronlo  tn  Panama.  Its  present 
rutea  do  not  disguise  their  Intimate  rela- 
tions with  Communist  Cuba. 

With  Soviet  Bussla  already  entrenched 
m  the  Caribbean,  we  can  easily  Imagine  ttoe 
fascinated  satisfaction  with  which  the  Krem- 
lin obeerves  this  American  performance  In 
Panama.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  ultimate  reaotlon  in  Iiatln  America.  The 
Latinos  know  power  and  they  respect  power. 
What  they  detlde  and  distrust  is  weakness, 
appeasement  and  surrender. 

My  wife  Carmen  and  I  are  Latin  Americana 
and  the  roots  at  oar  f  amUlas  go  back  to  the 
earliest  odfwtlal  tlmss.  We  know  our  people. 
Thoee  of  us  who  are  not  politicians  would 
look  upon  a  Panama  Canal  giveaway  with 
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Incredulity,  ridicule  and  even  with  con- 
tempt. We  see  that  while  the  United  States 
appears  to  have  become  Immobilized  by  the 
spirit  of  detente,  the  Soviets  are  moving  for- 
ward confidently  and  rapidly  on  every  front. 
We  ask  ourselves  whether  the  United  States 
any  longer  has  the  will  to  malnteln  ite  pres- 
tige and  responsibilities. 

But  this  dark  chapter  has  not  yet  been 
finally  vnitten.  At  the  signing  ceremony  on 
February  7th,  Dr.  Kissinger  said  that  he  was 
speaking  in  the  President's  name.  The  Presi- 
dent, however,  cannot  blad  the  nation  by 
treaty  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  membership.  Furthermore, 
Sect.  3  of  Article  IV  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  "The  Oongiass  shaU  have  the 
power  to  dispose  of  .  .  .  the  territory  or 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States."  TbvB  ths  surrender  of  the  canal 
reqiUres  the  consent  of  tb^  Hoviae  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  well  as  of  the  Senate. 

Some  appeasers  argue  that  In  the  nuclear 
age  the  canal  Is  obsolete,  so  why  not  let  Pan- 
ama have  It.  But  no  around-the-clock  opera- 
tion that  lifts  16,000  ships  a  year  across  the 
continental  divide,  movlsig  them  quickly, 
safely  and  economically  tfom  one  ocean  to 
the  other,  Is  obsolete.  Eacept  In  the  sense 
that  In  case  of  nuclear  war  all  things  may 
be  obsolete.  Rather  thaa  weaken  herself, 
America  should  strengthen  her  deterrent 
weapons  and,  at  the  saoas  time,  carry  out 
plans,  already  drawn,  to  Increase  the  canal 
lock  facilities  eufBciently  to  accommodate  all 
U.S.  luival  vessels  other  t&an  the  large  car- 
riers. 

From  the  moment  any  treaty  of  the  kind 
projected  should  become  effective,  America 
would  lose  mastery  of  a  waterway  which  Is 
vital  to  her  security.  Her  hands  would  be 
shackled  and  the  handiwork  of  her  sons 
destroyed. 

Let  the  alarm  be  sounded  across  the  na- 
Uon. 


L2U 
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THE  NEW  ARMY 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  WHITE 

or  TXXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  3,  1974 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent 
article  on  the  Army's  mfcdlcal  evswuation 
program  being  conducted  at  William 
Beaumont  Aimy  Medical  Center  in  El 
Paso  has  been  authoied  by  Mr.  Bart 
Lanier  Stafford,  m,  of  that  city  and  pub- 
lished in  February  1974.  issue  of  Stardust 
magazine,  a  publication  devoted  to  the 
Order  of  the  Eastern  St^  throughout  the 
cpuntry.  Since  Mr.  Stafford's  article  re- 
flects tha  new  Army  io  such  an  excel- 
lent light.  I  feel  it  would  be  extremely 
beneficial  to  share  its  message  with  my 
colleagues,  and  others: 

Thk  Nsw  AaxT 

The  Medical  Evacuation  Program,  with 
headquarters  at  Wllllan)  Beaxunont  Army 
Sledlcal  Center,  El  Paso.  Texas,  is  a  heli- 
copter version  of  "Rampa^s,"  complete  with 
portable  EKO  units,  radio-telephone  com- 
munication with  a  hospital  -  doctor  and 
manned  by  specially  trained  paramedical  per- 
sonnel. 

The^tal  program,  Btar|ed  at  Brooke  Army 
Medical  Center,  Fort  Sana  Houston,  San  An- 
tozUo.  Texas,  was  deslgnad  to  provide  com- 
petent emergency  medical  assistance  to  ci- 
vilian and  military  accident  and/or  disaster 
victims.  The  proposed  service  was  to  utilize 
the  expertise,  training  and  dedication  of 
"chopper"  pUote  and  partLcnedical  personnel 
retiirnlng  from  Vietnam. 


The  basic  concept  employed  the  use  of  the 
medical  helicopter  as  an  emergency  rescue 
vehicle  that  could  reach  a  ^ven  point  faster, 
easier  and  with  a  more  con^ilete  emergency 
team  than  could  an  ambulance.  The  hell- 
copter  was  never  meant  to  be  Just  a  faster 
ambulance  or  to  provide  care  for  accident 
victims  who  could  be  aided  by  more  conven- 
tional means.  It  was  not  tne&nt  to  provide 
assitance  in  early  labor  of  pregnancy,  for  ex- 
ample, or  for  appendicitis,  or  for  simple  frac- 
tures, no  matter  how  far  removed  the  peo- 
ple might  be  from  the  nearest  medical 
faculty. 

Med-Evao  was  specifically  designed  to 
render  competent  medical  $id  to  those  acci- 
dent or  disaster  victims  who  need  complex 
medical  care  at  the  scene,  or  for  Injuries  In 
which  the  time  factor  for  medical  attention 
would  alleviate  extreme  suffering  or  would 
mean  the  ultimate  difference  between  life 
and  death.  At  a  cost  to  the  government  of 
•400.00  per  flight  hour  pe|  helicopter.  It  Is 
easy  to  see  why  Doctor  Alvls  L.  Barrier,  Chief 
of  Medical  Operations  for  the  helicopter 
program  at  William  Beaumont  Army  Med- 
ical Center  would  be  most  reluctant  to  send 
a  Med-Evao  team  aloft  to  bring  back  an 
automobile  accident  victim  whose  only  com- 
plaint was  a  bad  case  of  Jitters  and  a  broken 
toe. 

The  36  members  of  th«l  asSrd  Med-Svac 
Helicopter  Detachment,  vvlth  Major  Eldon 
Ideus  as  Commander  and  C^taln  Jay  Costal- 
lo  as  Associate  Commandec,  have  been  espe- 
cially selected  and  trained  for  the  woA  of 
saving  life  and  limb  uwler  the  most  dlfiScult 
physical  circumstances  Imaginable.  The  36 
men  Include  highly  competent  young  War- 
rant Officers  and  their  paramedical  «awwa, 
strong  and  confident  In  the  knowledge  tbaX 
they  are  engaged  in  worth*whlle  missions  of 
mercy,  yet  fully  cognizant  of  the  risks  of 
flight  once  their  "bird"  U  aloft.  HeUcopter 
flight  can  be  risky  in  Inoxperlenced  hands 
but  theee  young  men,  with  their  Vietnam 
experience,  understand  th^r  craft  under  all 
conditions.  Their  prior  experiences  loomed 
large  in  the  thinking  of  every  member  of 
the  team  who  was  Intervletved.  They  did  not 
mind  committing  their  drews  and  patients  to 
flight  If  Uvea  could  be  sav^,  but  they  were 
not  about  to  go  aloft  on  a  tuperflclal  mission 
In  which  Ufe  was  not  air  Stake.  Thus,  care- 
ful screening  tekee  place  before  a  helicopter 
is  sent  aloft.  The  doctor  determines  if  there 
is  a  genuine  serloiu  medical  emergency,  l^s 
helicopter  crew  makes  th#  decision  regard- 
ing the  severity  of  the  we9ther  and  the  ixis- 
slblllty  of  making  a  safe  landing  on  difficult 
terrain.  It  is  a  team  effort'  for  the  beneflt  of 
all  concerned. 

Each  bird  has  a  maxlmqim  flying  speed  of 
120  knots  per  hour,  or  1«0  mph,  and  can 
cover  a  distance  of  300  mUes  without  refuel- 
ing. Because  of  the  vast  distances  in  the 
southwestern  USA,  there  sire  many  refueling 
stations  at  strategic  locaitiens  In  order  to  ex- 
tend the  rescue  service  throughout  this  re- 
gion. The  longest  medical  mission  flown  to 
this  date  has  been  a  trip  of  350  miles  to 
Zunl  Pueblo  In  northwest  New  Mexico,  with 
refueling  stops  at  Holloman  AFB  in  Alamo- 
gordo,  NM  and  Slrkland  AFB  In  Albuquer- 
quok  NM.  On  at  least  one  occasion,  three 
helicopters  have  been  aloft  at  the  same  time. 
"Hie  crew  averages  five  sslsslons  per  week. 

There  are  at  present  seven  Med-Evac  cen- 
ters In  the  USA.  These  are  pilots  programs 
for  a  proposed  network  of  such  "medical 
emergency  life  support  systems"  to  cover  ths 
entire  nation  and  meet  cltUlan  and  military 
needs. 

Beginning  in  February  of  1074,  a  sophis- 
ticated program  of  medical  emergency  "Vsross- 
training"  was  Instituted  and  supervlsad  by 
Doctor  Barrier,  Chief,  WBAMC  ER  and  Chief 
of  Medical  Opieratlons  t(x  the  aoSrd.  Under 
this  program,  the  four  crev  members  of  each 
hellcoptw  all  rsoeive  Intensive  training  In 
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emergency  medical  techniques  to  enable 
them  to  function  as  a  whole  medical  team. 

The  medic  on  the  bird  thus  has  three  folly- 
trained  partners  to  assist  him  In  the  mission. 
SpM^lallst  .James  Kozma,  the  medic  of  the 
h^copter  Dustoff  471,  served  as  a  combat 
field  medic  In  Vietnam,  and  then,  upon  his 
return  to  the  States,  had  five  weeks  of  ex- 
acting training  at  Brooke  Army  Medical  Cen- 
ter, and  was  accredited  by  the  State  of  Texas 
as  a  licensed  paramedla  Actually,  consider- 
ing the  medic's  experience  In  Vietnam,  plus 
the  other  training  sessions  tbat  all  such  Msd- 
Evac  medics  have,  the  military  paramedlo  Is 
uniquely  trained  with  no  real  equivalent  In 
other  paramedical  specialties. 

Should  the  need  arise.  SpeeUdlst  Koema 
or  any  of  the  eight  other  medics  on  the  team, 
la  competent  to  "breathe"  a  patient,  perform 
a  tracheal  punctiure  to  estebllsh  an  airway. 
start  intravenous  fiuld.  place  a  pneumatic 
splint  on  a  fracture,  eto.,  and,  upcm  the  doc- 
tor's orders,  administer  some  specUlo  drugs 
to  a  patient.  Under  the  new  program,  how- 
ever, the  four  members  of  each  helicopter 
crew  wUl  be  practically  Interchangeable  In 
many  phases  of  the  treatment  of  a  disaster 
victim  on  the  ground  or  In  the  air. 

Lt.  colonel  John  Davis,  a  senior  Hoq>ltal 
Administrator  at  WBAMC,  explained  that  all 
of  the  detells  of  any  rescue  mission  filter  Into 
the  Emergency  Boom  at  WUUam  Beaumont. 
The  Emergency  Boom  Crisis  Area  Is  designed 
specifically  for  the  evaluation  and  treatment 
of  any  llfe-threatmlng  emergency  that  might 
arise.  Supporting  the  Emergency  Crisis  Area 
Is  the  Trauma  Center,  Surgical  Intensive 
Care  Unit,  the  Medical  Intensive  Care  Unit, 
the  Coronary  Care  Unit  and  the  Labor  and 
Delivery  Unit.  All  of  theee  specialized  service 
xmlte  are  linked  to  the  Emergency  Room  and 
Doctor  Barrier  by  an  Intrahospital  "hot  line" 
system  for  Instant  communication. 

Other  services  that  are  linked  to  ttie  hot 
line  system  are  the  Airfield  Crash  Unit  and 
the  283rd  Iifedical  SvacuaUon  team's  heli- 
copter hangar  at  Biggs  Airfield.  Thus,  should 
ths  need  arise,  medical  Instructions  can  be 
Immediately  forthcoming  from  ttie  Medical 
Officer  to  any  of  the  unite  listed.  The  helUx^- 
ter's  medic  may,  for  example,  relate  by  radio 
that  a  coronary  patient  has  gone  into  deep 
shock  en  route  to  the  hospitel.  Immediately 
t3ie  Coronary  Care  Unit  becomes  active  In 
Instructing  the  medic  aboard  the  helicopter 
as  to  the  mdst  effective  treatment  to  be  given 
the  patient.  Preparations  are  also  made  at 
Beatunont  to  recxlve  the  patient  and  the 
proper  unit  Is  made  ready  for  his  arrival. 

And  so . . . 

Out  In  the  boondocks  of  West  Texas,  41 
miles  northeast  of  Van  Home  In  the  foothills 
of  the  Delaware  Mountains,  a  car  speeds  along 
a  dark  and  narrow  ooimtry  road.  An  elderly 
man  Is  driving  two  coix^>anlons  home  from 
a  distant  lodge  meeting.  Suddenly,  a  white- 
tall  doe  looms  up  In  the  headllghte  of  the 
speeding  automobile.  The  driver  swerves 
sharply  to  avoid  hitting  the  doe  but  the  right 
front  wheel  of  the  car  drops  into  the  shallow 
arroyo  and  the  car  flips  over  three  times  and 
finally  lands  on  Ite  top  with  horn  stuck  and 
blaring  Into  the  stiU  night.  It  Is  12:10  ajtn. 

The  driver  of  the  vehicle  Is  dead.  One  of 
his  passengers  has  a  broken  neck  and  multi- 
ple contusions  on  face  and  head,  bleeding 
profusely.  The  second  occupant  of  the  car 
has  been  thrown  free  onto  the  field,  has  a 
fractured  arm  and  severe  head  injuries. 

The  blaring  horn  attracte  the  attention 
of  the  nearest  rancher,  who  straggles  Into 
his  clothes  and  drives  to  the  scene  of  the 
accident  In  his  battered  pickup  truck.  The 
rancher  looks  at  the  accident  victims,  dashes 
back  to  the  ho\ise  and  calls  the  Sheriff  of 
Culberson  County,  giving  the  nature  and 
vague  descriptions  of  the  InjTirles  together 
with  the  approximate  location.  It  Is  now 
12:37  a  jn. 

The  Sheriff  calls  long  distance  to  the 
Emergency  Room  of  William  Beaumont  Army 
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Medical  Center  in  El  Paso,  giving  the  accident 
details  that  he  knows  to  Doctor  Barrier,  plus 
the  cordlnatee  on  the  map  to  W.  O.  Barajas 
who  has  by  this  time  been  connected  to  the 
conversation  by  conference  phone  extension 
at  Biggs  Airfield. 

The  ball  Is  now  in  Doctor  Barrier's  expe- 
rienced hands.  It  Is  now  his  medical  decision 
to  make.  Can  a  life  be  saved  If  the  helicopter 
is  dispatched  to  the  scene  of  the  accident? 
Does  the  extent  of  the  injuries  reputedly 
sustained  by  the  auto's  passengers  warrant 
the  risk  Involved  in  sending  the  Med-Evac 
team  and  helicopter  aloft  at  night  to  a  dis- 
tent desert  some  136  miles  away?  The  deci- 
sion hinges  upon  the  unconsciousness  and 
serious  bleeding  of  the  patlente  reported  by 
the  sheriff.  One  man,  or  both,  may  die  If 
assistance  Is  not  immediately  fcHrthoomtog. 
This  is  no  broken  toe.  This  Is  a  major  acci- 
dent. Life  or  death  hangs  in  the  balance.  Thio 
vote,  of  course,  is  for  life.  The  word  Is  OOI 

Dr.  Barrier  speaks  ovw  the  phone  to  W.  O. 
Barajas  in  the  helicopter  crew's  "ready  room" 
at  Biggs  AFB  two  and  half  minutes  away  from 
Beaumont.  "Sounds  to  me  like  a  severe  acci- 
dent with  multiple  patlente.  bad  bleeding, 
possible  shock,  possible  broken  neck.  l€'s  a 
"go"  mission.  Can  we  make  it?" 

Aircraft  Commander  Jose  Barajas,  a  na- 
tive of  B  Paso,  checks  the  coordinates  on 
the  map  on  the  wall  above  his  phone,  notes 
the  latest  weather  report,  and  then  says, 
"We'U  be  off  the  pad  in  three  minutes  I"  It 
is  his  decision  to  make;  If  he  had  said  the 
weather  was  too  bad  or  the  terrain  of  the  ac- 
cident site  was  too  difficult  to  negotiate,  the 
Huey  would  have  remained  In  the  hangar. 

Doctcur  Barrier  then  says,  "I'm  going  on 
this  one.  Pick  me  up  over  here!"  It  Is  now 
13:47  ajn.  The  backup  helloc^ter  crew  at 
Biggs  is  altered  and  goes  on  active  duty, 
awaiting  the  next  accident  and  the  next 
takeoff. 

The  Tratmu  Unit  at  Beaumont  is  aloted. 
The  military  Police  and  the  poet  Fire  Depart- 
ment are  notified  that  Huey  is  on  the  way 
over  from  Biggs  to  pick  up  Doctor  Barrier. 
The  area  surroundliig  the  landing  pad  at  the 
south  side  of  the  hospital  must  be  free  of 
traffic. 

At  12:40  ajn..  Doctor.  Barrier  dons  his 
flight  suit  and  makes  for  the  landing  pad  on 
the  double.  The  bird  Is  overhead. 

At  13:40  ajn..  Doctor  Barrier  and  tftie 
crew  of  the  helicc^ter  Huey  are  airborne 
and  on  their  way  toward  the  auto  accident 
41  miles  northeast  of  Van  Home,  a  iitat^mty 
of  135  miles  as  the  crow  or  the  htilcopter 
files.  Aboard  their  •8X6,000  craft,  they  know 
that  they  have  96,000,000  worth  of  the  moat 
advanced  medical  eclulpment.  They  also 
know  that  they  constitute  a  highly  qualified 
team  of  medical  experto.  They  further  know 
that  there  Is  an  expert  team  of  doctors, 
nvirses  and  oorpsmen  awaiting  their  return 
to  Beaumont.  But  most  important  of  all, 
they  know  that  Uielr  mission  Is  one  ot  life- 
saving  mercy,  that  their  sole  function  la  to 
save  lives,  that  without  their  expertise  and 
their  dedication  human  beings  will  die  to- 
night. It  is  this  rsallaatkm  that  they  are 
membera  of  a  worthwhile  project  that  drives 
these  men  forward  with  raientlees  enthu- 
siasm and  boundless  oourasa. 

The  flight  path  of  the  helicspter  has  been 
cleared  with  the  FAA  unit  at  El  Paso  Inter- 
national Airport  by  way  of  the  control  tower 
at  Biggs  AFB.  Flight  priority  has  been 
granted,  and  all  aircraft  in  the  vicinity  have 
been  alerted. 

While  the  Huey  Is  In  flight.  Doctor  Bar- 
rier keeps  in  contact  by  radio  with  a  deputy 
sheriff  at  the  scene  of  the  aoeident,  the 
sheriff  who  is  en  route  there  and  ihe 
WBAMC  Emergency  Room. 

At  1:45  ajn.,  66  minutes  out  of  William 
Beatunont,  the  helicopter  circles  the  area 
In  the  barren  boondocks  where  the  accident 
took  place.  Crew  Chief,  Specialist  Edward 
Bentley,  from  EI  Paso,  has  sighted  the  whirl- 
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ing  red  light  of  the  deputy  sheriff's  car  and 
the  bird  starte  Ite  descent. 

At  1:47  ajn.  the  Huey  is  on  the  ground, 
ite  powerful  searchlight  Illuminating  the 
gruesome  scene.  The  up -turned  car,  the  dead 
man,  the  two  injured  passengers.  Now  the 
Med-Evac  team  roars  into  high  gear,  time  is 
of  the  utmost  Importance.  The  ambulance 
coming  from  Van  Home  will  eventuaUy  pick 
up  the  dead  man,  but  the  two  men  who  are 
still  alive  need  Immediate  medical  attention 
If  they  are  to  survive. 

The  rescue  team  swings  Into  actioo. 
Breathing  must  be  maintained  first.  Then 
bleeding  must  be  stopped.  IV's  are  started. 
Finally  the  bandages  and  q>linte  are  applied. 
The  two  men  are  then  carefuUy  lifted  into 
the  Huey,  each  on  a  field  stretcher. 

At  2:17  ajn.,  the  Huey  revs  up,  and  starte 
home  to  Beaumont.  Doctor  Barrier  and  Medic 
Kozman  attend  to  the  two  injured  patlmts. 
The  Ttauma  Unit  is  notified  In  more  specific 
detaU  of  the  extent  at  the  Injxirles  to  the 
two  men.  By  now  the  Intravenous  tubes  have 
started  delivering  Ufe-glvlng  fiulds  into  each 
man  from  the  suspended  rv  softpacks.  Thess 
softpacks  are  tised  on  such  filghte  because 
the  overhead  Intravenous  bottles  that  are| 
usually  used  In  hospitals  require  the  pull  c£ 
gravity  to  sustain  the  fiow  of  the  fluid.  In 
the  helicopter,  however,  the  Intravenous  con-^ 
tainer  may  be  hung  anywhere  (on  a  level 
with  the  patient  or  even  below  him)  and  the 
flow  of  liquid  is  maintained  because  of  tha 
inflateble  cuff  that  Is  attached  to  the  soft- 
pack  that  forces  the  Uquid  out  of  the  bottle. 
These  inravenous  fluids  will  replenish  the 
vital  body  fluids  lost  through  bleeding. 

At  3:10  ajn..  Pilot  Russ  Wlngato  of  El  Paso 
radios  the  control  tower  at  Biggs  AFB  of  hlfl 
impending  arrival  in  that  area,  requesting 
flight  clearance.  Beaumont  receives  this  new< 
at  the  same  time,  for  all  of  the  Huey's  com- 
munications are  monitored  by  the  Emer- 
gency Room. 

Doctor  Barrier  is  now  on  the  radio  to  the 
Emergency  Room.  An  orthopedist  and  s 
nexirosurgeon  and  two  general  surgeons  an 
required  to  treat  the  two  patlente  that  the 
Huey  is  bringing  to  Beaumont.  The  Trauma 
Unit  is  on  ready  alert. 

It  Is  now  3:13  ajn.  The  MJ>.'s  have  cleared 
the  area  of  the  landing  pad  at  Beaumont 
The  lire  truck  is  ready.  An  ambulance  easel 
onto  the  runway  as  the  sound  of  the  heli- 
copter's motor  is  beard  in  the  distance.  AU  U 
now  In  readiness  for  the  arrival  of  the  Med< 
Evac  helicopter  as  it  nears  the  landing  pad, 
hovers  overhead  for  an  <n»t^tnt  and  then 
settles  gently  onto  the  concrete  at  the  land- 
ing field. 

Another  mission  of  mercy  has  been  com- 
pleted. W.O.'s  Barajas  and  Wlngate,  Special- 
Iste  Bentley  and  Kozma  are  now  ready  tq 
return  the  Huey  to  the  hangar  at  Biggs  AFB^ 
Doctor  Barrier  goee  in  the  ambulance  150 
yards  to  the  Emergency  Room  with  the  two 
patlente  and  will  complete  the  initial  stablli4 
zatlon  of  the  patlente.  It  is  now  3:18  ajn.      | 

Inside  the  Trauma  Unit  an  atmosphere  o^ 
controlled  emergency  activity  prevails.  Thct 
doctors,  nurses  and  corpsmen  wUl  have  i| 
busy  night,  but  they  know  that  they  are 
among  the  best  equipped  in  the  world  to  con^ 
ttnue  with  the  proAeslonal  medical  care  thaH 
began  m  the  cactus  and  sagebrush  desert  ot 
west  Texas,  135  miles  and  approximately  ond 
hour  distant  by  helicopter. 

The  faculty  for  such  emergency  dlaastei 
treatment  as  has  been  outlined  here  at  Beau4 
mont  Is  the  best  in  the  entire  area.  Lt.  Col'< 
onel  Davis,  Major  Ideus,  Ci4>teln  Costello  an(^ 
Doctor  Barrier  have  worked  iinceaslngly  td 
make  it  so.  Whatever  new  equipment  come^ 
to  their  attention  remains  fixed  in  thelt 
minds  until  it  is  procured  for  their  unit.  ThS 
spirit  that  predominates  In  this  facility  ii 
infectiously  optimistic.  These  men  are  com- 
pletely centered  around  the  concept  thai 
saving  human  life  Is  of  primary  importance, 
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It  ta,  bowerer,  m  In  all  large  organlzatlona, 
the  men  of  tb»  helloopter  teams,  the  Warrant 
OOtoen  and  speelaUata  with  extensive  field 
experlenoR  In  the  foraaken  Jvinglea  and  rloe 
IwtiltHea  of  Vietnam,  who  make  the  difference 
betweeu  a  roatlD*  helloopter  flight  exercise 
and  ^dedicated  rescue  mlsalnn  in  the  dark  of 
a  desert  nl^t.  And  so,  it  Is  the  36  crew  mem- 
beia  ot  tha  SSSrd  Iled-Xrae  rescue  team,  op- 
erating six  htf  Icopters,  who  fly  the  missions, 
who  slog  through  dusty  desert  terrain,  who 
slip  and  akld  and  stumble  up  rocky  moun- 
tain paths  to  rvtrlve  the  Injured  and  admin- 
ister amsfgeney  medical  care.  They  work  as 
a  team,  these  otBom  and  these  specialists.  In 
their  ItfesaTlng  misatnns  and  they  know  their 
valu*  and  are  Justly  proud  of  It.  As  Specialist 
Jamea  Knwna,  medio  aboard  the  Huey  said, 
"In  Msd-Xfae  Z  oan  saa  a  daflnlte  purpose  m 
my  at:  1  am  beiplng  to  save  Uves.  We  are 
wocklzig  to  benefit  mankind." 

And.  though  Jamea  Koema  is  a  modest  and 
retiring  man,  sort  of  like  a  gangling  Junior 
ooUeg*  halfback,  be  reaUy  p\it  it  on  the  line 
for  us  all.  Because  you  see,  this  is  the  new 
army  and  this  la  a  new  breed  of  men  In  the 
new  army,  and  w*  should  all  J<^n  in  being 
glad  that  this  to  so,  and  be  proud,  of  the  new 
drive  and  thrust  toward  helping  humanity 
that  thess  men  show  In  such  rich  abtindanee. 


DR.  ARTHUR  C.  LOOAN 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOCSS  OF  REPBESKMTATIVBB 

Wednesday.  April  3,  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  De^ 
jcember  when  I  returned  to  the  United 
States  from  Africa.  I  was  grieved  to 
learn  that  a  very  good  friend  of  mine. 
Dr.  ArChur  C.  Logan,  had  died. 

He  was  one  of  those  rarities  in  our  so- 
»  ciety — a  doctor  who  had  time  for  people, 
a  man  who  believed  in  the  dignity  of  man 
and  practiced  that  belief.  A  black  man, 
he  was  deeply  engaged  in  a  struggle  for 
equal  opportunity  for  his  people.  A  com- 
passionate man,  he  worked  diligently  for 
the  eradication  of  poverty.  A  gentleman, 
he  had  the  firmness  of  deep,  inner  con- 
victions. 

These  words  of  eulogy  by  the  directors 
and  staff  of  United  Neighborhood  Houses 
suggest  both  the  nobility  of  the  man 
and  the  warmth  of  response  he  received 
from  the  people  be  worked  with  and 
served. 

Following  his  untimely  death  the 
Knickerbocker  Hospital,  with  which  Dr. 
Logan  was  associated  for  many  years, 
was  renamed  the  Arthur  C.  Logan  Me- 
morial Hospital.  The  renaming  is  appro- 
priate, not  only  for  the  great  contribu- 
tion Dr.  Logan  made  to  the  hospital,  but 
also  for  the  even  greater  contribution 
Dr.  Logan  made  through  the  hospital  to 
its  primary  community — the  600.000  pre- 
dominantly black  and  Puerto  Rican  resi- 
dents of  West  Hailem,  in  New  York  City. 

Roger  Wllkins,  former  Assistant  l^JS. 
Attorney  General,  has  written  a  moyjng 
reminiscence  of  Dr.  Logan  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  his  work  for  the  poor  and  the 
black  of  Harlem.  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  11,  1974] 
OsAvrDiCA's  Hands 
(By  Boger  WUklns) 

BlU  Withers  Is  a  black  man  and  he  sings 
brilliant   and   moving   songs.    Usually,   he's 
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made  them  up  himself.  Be  sings  one  song 
called  "Orandma's  Hands."  One  day  recently, 
a  friend  of  mine  and  I  ware  listening  to  It 
and  she  said,  "You  know,  blaclc  pec^le  have 
a  thing  about  grandmothers.  We're  always 
talking  about  grandma." 

Well,  that's  right  and  I'm  going  to  try  here 
to  teU  Just  why. 

A  long  time  ago,  when  Fifth  Avenue  was 
a  two-way  street  and  my  mother  was  a 
widow,  she  would  take  me  down  to  Oreen- 
wlch  Village  or  maybe  to  my  uncle's  office 
when  it  was  down  on  14th  Street.  After  a 
while,  we'd  get  on  the  Ko.  2  bus  to  go 
back  home.  It  would  go  all  the  way  up 
through  the  luxury  of  Plfth  Avenue  to  110th 
Street  and  turn  left  there  and  then  It  would 
turn  again  and  go  straight  up  Sevtath  Ave- 
nue through  the  center  of  Harlem  to  165th 
Street.  It  would  ttu^  left 'again  and  go  up 
over  the  bridge  to  Edgeccxnbe  Avenue  and 
then  would  go  north  some  more.  We  would 
get  off  at  160th  Street  becaiise  that's  where 
we  lived.  My  grandmother  would  usually  be 
sitting  there  on  a  bench  looking  down  over 
Coogan's  Bluff  at  the  Polo  Grounds  or  across 
the  Harlem  River  to  Yankee  Stadium. 

I'd  kiss  her  and  ask  the  two  of  them,  my 
mother  and  my  grandmother.  If  I  could  go 
off  to  play.  They'd  say  yes.  They  would  watch 
me  go  on  up  the  160th  Street  hill  to  find  my 
friends.  More  often  than  not,  I'd  find  them 
playing  Chinese  handball  around  on  St. 
Nicholas  Avenue — just  off  160th.  That  was 
the  best  place  to  play  that  game  because  It 
was  the  longest  uninterrupted  wall  space 
around.  Pour  or  five  of  us  would  play  there 
for  hours.  The  cmly  trouble  was,  It  was  right 
under  the  window  of  Dr.  Ijogan's  office.  And 
a  lot  of  times,  too  much  noise  for  him. 

So,  he'd  come  out  and  say  something.  He 
was  a  big  man  even  then  and  he  kept  on 
getting  bigger.  Like  a  shaggy  old  bear,  he 
was.  He  looked  white  and  had  light  eyes  and 
a  gentle  voice.  He  was  a  very  gentleman.  And 
he'd  say,  "You  boys  are  going  to  make  my 
patients  even  sicker  with  all  that  noise." 
He'd  be  kind  of  smiling  or  laughing  all  the 
time  he  was  talking  to  us.  We'd  say:  "Oh, 
we're  sorry.  Dr.  Logan.  Well  be  quiet."  Then 
he'd  look  at  me  laecause  I  was  the  smallest 
and  the  lightest  and  the  sickliest  and  he'd 
ask  me  if  I  could  beat  the  other  boys  yet.  I 
would  smile  and  say.  "I'm  getting  better,  Dr. 
laogan."  He'd  pat  me  on  the  bottom  and  say, 
"Qood  gomg.  son."  That  was  music  to  the 
ears  of  a  little  boy  whoee  father  had  recently 
died. 

When  I  would  get  sick.  Arthtir  C.  Logan 
would  come  over  and  tell  my  grandma — 
Oram,  I  called  her — how  to  take  care  of  me. 
The  reason  my  grandma  took  care  of  me  was 
that  in  our  household — ae  In  so  many  black 
households — the  mother  bad  to  work  and 
the  grandma  stayed  home  and  reared  the 
child.  So,  after  Dr.  Logan  told  her  what  to 
do,  my  grandma  would  put  her  hands  on  me 
and  rub  the  salve  on  my  fbvered  body. 

The  first  place  I  would  want  to  go  when 
I  got  well  enough  to  go  out  was  the  library. 
Just  down  on  160th  Street  She  would  look 
at  me  for  a  long  time  with  those  wise,  hint, 
tender,  loving  old  eyes.  Than  she'd  let  me  go 
Isecause  there  was  no  place  she  wovUd  rather 
have  had  me  spend  my  time. 

But  I  dldnt  understand  that  look.  It  was 
the  same  one  that  she  and  my  mother  would 
give  men  when  I  ran  up  I6<lth  Street  to  play. 
I  didn't  understand  that  look  until  I  grew 
up  and  felt  the  pain— thait  special  kind  of 
pain  that  black  men  and  women  who  are 
trying  to  fight  for  Justice  and  to  make  It  In 
a  world  of  white  power  are  sure  to  have. 
Oi;andma  knew  I'd  have  it  when  I  grew  up 
and  she  did  her  best  to  pack  all  her  strength 
and  all  her  honor  Into  my  frail  and  growing 
body. 

When  I  grew  up  and  got  the  pain,  Orand- 
ma's hands  weren't  there  to  make  me  feel 
better  any  more.  But  Arthur  Logan's  were. 
When  I  would  hurt  in  my  spirit  or  In  my 
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body,  he  would  lay  on  his  hands  to  make 
me  jietter.  And  he  would  do  It  for  people 
named  Jackie,  and  Duke  and  Martin  and 
Bayard  and  Kenneth  and  Whitney  and  Ver- 
non and  a  lot  of  others,  too.  And  all  of  us 
in  our  turn  would  lay  our  hands  on  as  much 
black  pam  as  we  could  twar,  and  then  a  little 
more.  It  was  like  paaamg  on  grandma's 
hands — that's  what  It  was. 

So,  the  other  day,  they  changed  the  name 
of  a  hospital  up  in  Harlem  from  Knicker- 
bocker to  the  Arthxir  C.  Logan  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. And  the  ambulances  have  that  name 
painted  on  them  too.  My  first  reaction  on 
seeing  that  was  to  cry.  But  then,  thmgs  be- 
came clearer.  The  people  working  In  that 
hospital  and  driving  thoee  ambulances  have 
grandma's  hands,  too. 

So,  the  next  time  you  sse  an  ambulance 
with  the  words,  Arthur  C.  Logan  Memorial 
Hospital  written  on  it,  smll4  as  I  do,  because 
It  means  that  grandma's  huids  are  alive  and 
at  work  Just  where  they  ought  to  be.  Uptown. 


CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  WAR- 
FARE PLANS  AND  PROGRAMS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  wiacoNsiK 
IN  THE  HOinSE  OP  REPB^ENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  Aprtt  3,  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  i^?eaker,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr. 
OwENS)  has  firmly  established  his  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  most  important 
spokesmen  for  an  urgent  review  of  the 
Nation's  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
plans  and  programs.  He  recently  ad- 
dressed a  symposium  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  on  this  Important  sub- 
ject. His  remarks,  which  are  printed  be- 
low, are  deserving  of  careful  reading  by 
aU  those  Interested  in  CW  treaties,  inter- 
national conferences,  the  status  of  stock- 
piles and  what  the  future  holds: 
The  Need  fob  a  Public  ExAtavATioN  op  U.S. 

CHxmcAi.     WAavABE     PoMcms — ^nuATXEs; 

STOCKPn^BS,  Ain>  TBX  New  ^imabt  Crzmicai. 

Waxetabe  Ststek 

(Address  by  Representatlvs  Watke  Ovtens, 
Democrat  of  Utah,  Los  Angelee,  Calif..  AprU 
1,   1974) 

It  is  a  real  prlvilej^  to  be  here  In  the  com- 
pany of  so  many  distinguished  scientists, 
engineers,  and  other  technically  trained  Indi- 
viduals. No  matter  how  experienced  In  meet- 
ing with  various  groups  a  non -scientifically 
trained  politician  may  become,  there  is  al- 
ways some  degree  of  hesltaiucy  when  we  meet 
with  Individuals  with  a  high  degree  of  tech- 
nical specialty.  We  in  the  Congress  tend  to 
deal  In  more  general  terms  In  our  legislation 
since  most  legislation  affects  broad  non-tech- 
nically  oriented  segments  of  our  society.  As 
a  freshman  Congressman,  I  feel  particularly 
honored  to  be  given  this  c^jportunity  to  joUi 
you  m  addressing  the  subject  of  the  Nation's 
chemical  warfare  policies  t>ecause  I  have 
come  to  believe  that  this  t^pic  warrants  re- 
newed national  attention — ^d  very  specifi- 
cally by  our  chemists  and  engineers. 

Although  not  an  expert,  X  am  not  totally 
\infamlllar  with  the  subject  of  chemical  war- 
fare. I  have  in  my  district  In  Utah  one  of  the 
largest  stockpiles  of  cbemlc&l  warfare  mate- 
rial In  the  United  States.  We  also  have  In 
our  State  the  largest  test  cehter  for  chemical 
weapons  in  the  Nation  and  to  I  have  become 
aware  of  many  of  the  issues  associated  with 
both  the  testing  and  the  storage  of  these 
weapons.  It  is  because  my  0tate  has  played 
such  an  Important  role  In  chemical  warfare 
programs  that  I  became  very  Involved  in  the 
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subject.  This  Involvement  led  to  my  curiosity 
as  to  Jtist  how  our  Nation  developed  the 
programs  which  led  to  the  eatabllshment  of 
such  facilities. 

One  of  the  first  chemical  warfare  Issues 
which  I  have  attempted  to  tinderstand  was 
the  basis  for  the  CW  policy  which  we  seem 
to  be  following.  Although  we  have  yet  to 
ratify  any  International  treaty  on  chemical 
warfare,  we  do  atem  to  have  an  opentbig 
policy  of  sorts  which  has  evolved  within  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  government  baaim- 
ly  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  ot  Staff.  This  Is  a  policy 
which  states,  very  simply,  that  we  do  not 
Intend  to  be  the  first  to  use  chemical  warfare 
agents  In  war  but  we  fuUy  Intend  to  retain 
the  right  to  the  ci4>ablUty  to  retaliate  In 
kind,  if  some  other  Nation  should  attack  us 
with  these  weapons  first.  Und^lylng  this 
philosophy,  has  l>een  a  military  theory  that 
a  f (xelgn  nation  can  be  deterred  from  ustug 
chemical  agents  If  that  nation  knows  that 
chemical  agents  will  be  used  In  reaponae.  But 
this  policy  was  orlglnaUy  eotabUsbed  when  we 
did  not  have  the  enormous  nuclear  warfare 
deterrence  ci4>ablllty  which  we  now  poaaeea. 
I  do  not  have  the  time,  during  these  m- 
troductCHT  remarks,  to  go  Into  the  details  of 
the  evolution  of  this  policy,  but  Just  as  a 
brief  background  for  the  several  pomts  I  wish 
to  make,  and  to  place  the  comments  of  the 
following  speakers  \n  perspective.  I  under- 
stand the  policy  evolved  basleaUy  as  follows. 
CW  weapons  were  used  quite  effectively  dur- 
ing WWI — primarily  because  of  tha  advan- 
tages of  surprise  and  poor  defensive  c^>abll- 
Ity  by  all  forces  Involved.  The  International 
abhorrence  of  chemical  warfare  which  fol- 
lowed WWI  led  to  the  devel(H>ment  of  aeveral 
proposals  for  treatlee,  from  which  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1926  .was  developed,  as  most  ac- 
ceptable. This  treaty  basically  prohibits  the 
use  In  war  of  all  chemical  and  bUdoglcal 
weapons.  The  U.S.  participated  actively  In 
the  negotiaUons  which  led  to  this  policy  and 
the  Protocol  was  eventually  referred  m  1927 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
for  ratification.  Because  it  was  not  expected 
to  pass.  It  was  not  put  to  a  vote  In  the  Sen- 
ate. President  Truman  withdrew  the  treaty 
from  the  Senate  20  years  later  In  1947  and 
it  was  not  sent  to  the  Senate  again  untU  Au- 
gust of  1970  when  President  Nixon  returned 
the  Protocol  for  ratification.  President  Nixon 
reserved,  however,  the  right  to  use  chemical 
weapons  In  retaliation,  and  added  that  use 
of  herbicides  and  riot  control  agents  would 
be  considered  to  be  prcAilblted  by  the  Pro- 
tocol. While  originally  c^poeed  to  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Protoctd,  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  American  Chemical  Society  now 
supports  a  position  that  the  Protocol  should 
be  ratified  without  the  exclusions  on  herbi- 
cides and  riot  agents  dted  as  necessary  by 
the  President. 

The  Protocol  has  not  yet  been  reported  out 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
primarily  because  of  that  disagreement  over 
the  exclusion  of  the  herblddee  and  riot 
agenta.  But  there  have  been  other  negotia- 
tions going  on  at  Oeneva  to  try  to  develop  a 
more  cMnprehenslve  CW  treaty  which  would 
limit  research,  development,  test,  fuglneer- 
Ing,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical 
warfare  agents. 

The  UjS.  representatives  have  not  specifi- 
cally offered  a  proposal  at  Geneva.  We  have 
claimed,  rather,  that  the  Issue  of  classifying 
the  toxic  agents  and  resolving  the  issue  of 
Inspection  must  be  solved  before  any  treaty 
proposals  themselves  can  be  examined.  Other 
nations  have  proposed  treaties,  but  no  prog- 
ress Is  being  made  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
resolving  the  Issue  of  verification.  In  the 
meantime,  the  policy  of  retaliation  In  kind, 
as  expounded  by  Pre^dent  Roosevelt  during 
WWII,  and  reiterated  later  by  Presldttit 
Nixon,  continues  as  our  operative  CW  policy. 
With  regard  to  bU^oglcal  warfare,  this  Nation 
unilaterally  destroyed  our  stockpiles  of  bU>- 
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logical  agents  and  the  UN  Convention  on 
Biological  Wbap<ms  quickly  followed  this  VB. 
action.  This  Convention  Is  also  t>efore  the 
Senate  for  advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 
Brlefiy  then,  this  Is  where  we  are  now,  on 
treaties:  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  not  reported  out  the  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol because  of  disagreement  about  the  ex- 
clusion of  hertJlcides  and  riot  control  agents. 
ApparenUy  the  American  Chemical  Society 
also  disagrees  with  the  President  as  do  a 
majority  of  the  UN  members  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  UjS.  cltlaens  and  Congress- 
men. No  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with  re- 
gard to  the  Biological  Warfare  Cmiventlon. 
And  the  UJS.  Is  limiting  its  discussions  at 
Geneva  to  the  classification  and  verification 
problems  instead  of  moving  to  establish  an 
acceptable  treaty. 

I  find  It  Just  a  little  difficult  to  foUow  ot» 
government's  reasoning  that  our  Intelligence 
community  can  figure  out  enough  of  the  So- 
viet Intentions  and  capabilities  In  chemical 
warfare  to  Justify  a  U3.  CW  stockpUe  for  a 
deterrent  capability,  but  that  same  intelll- 
genoe  gathering  commtmlty  could  not  de- 
termine iriiether  the  USSR  might  or  might 
not  be  complying  with  any  treaty  which 
might  be  negotiated. 

Is  verification  that  difficult?  We  said  that 
w<e  were  not  concerned  about  the  Issue  of 
verification  of  BW  treaty  compliance  because. 
In  part,  verification  was  easier.  I  doubt  that 
the  BW  verification  problem  is  much  sim- 
pler. How  did  our  analysts  know,  for  exam- 
ple, that  our  potential  enemies  reached  the 
same  ooncliislons  that  our  forces  reached 
about  the  impracticalitles  of  BW?  Clearly, 
the  priority  of  verification  bears  reconsidera- 
tion, but  you  win  hear  more  about  the  prob- 
lems of  verification  later  this  morning. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  astonishing 
ambivalence  of  this  country's  CW  polleles. 
As  recently  as  August,  1B7S.  one  of  our  own 
UB.  representatlvee  to  the  chemical  war- 
fare arms  control  and  disarmament  n^otla- 
tlons  at  Geneva  was  saying: 

"My  Government  Is  continuing  to  seek 
wortcable  means  of  restricting  eihemleal 
weapons  and  to  practice  restraint  in  Its  own 
program.  In  this  connection.  I  Should  point 
out  that  the  United  States  has  not  produced 
any  lethal  chemical  weapons  since  1968  and 
In  fact  has  been  phasing  out  parts  of  Its  CW 
stockpile  for  years.  We  hope  that  this  re- 
straint by  the  United  States  will  contribute 
to  our  mutual  efforts  In  seeking  effective  In- 
ternational llmltetlons  on  chemical 
weapons." 

There  are  serious  inconsistencies  between 
our  actions  at  Cteneva.  and  the  current  Army 
request  for  appropriations  to  begin  our  pro- 
duction of  binary  artillery  Shells.  We  are  sud- 
denly proposing  to  begin  the  production  of 
new  chemical  weapons — after  telling  the 
USSR  and  the  woild  that  we  were  not  manu- 
facturing new  chemical  weapons  and  were. 
In  fact,  reducing  our  chemical  stockpiles. 

Thus,  In  the  midst  of  these  Congressional 
and  International  oonslderattons  and  the 
stalling  that  Is  going  on  at  Geneva,  at  the 
very  moment  that  we  are  telling  the  worid 
that  we  are  practicing  CW  restraint,  we  find 
the  UJS.  Army  has  made  pubUc  Ite  Inten- 
tions to  begin  the  production  of  a  binary 
chemical  weapon  for  the  complete  restruc- 
turing of  our  rhemloal  warfare  stockpUe. 

Tlius  jTistlflcattan  for  this  new  weapons 
system  Is  a  stated  need  far  Increased  safety 
In  b*nining  of  CW  munitions,  plxis.  floally, 
reoognltlon  that  our  CW  stockpUe  of  muni- 
tions is  slowly  deteriorating  in  storage.  But 
imtu  we  have  resolved  the  poUey  fpiestlons 
of  whether.  In  the  light  of  mlltta^  reallttes, 
our  defense  posture  Is  Imptovsd  by  CW  capa- 
bility, It  is  tha  halght  of  National  Irra- 
sponslbntty  to  aeoderato  the  OW  arms  race 
by  buUdIng  a  complete  new  chemical  nerve 
agent  system. 
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I  know  the  standard  argumente  presented 
by  the  military  pr(q?<mente  for  a  chemical 
StockpUe.  A  major  potential  opponent  is  re- 
ported to  have  a  lethal  cbetnlcal  opUon. 
Therafcce,  we  mtut  have  a  threat  ot  retalia- 
tion to  prevent  the  first  use  of  chemicals. 
Since  a  first  use  of  cbemlrals  would  prob- 
ably klU  the  foroee  surprised  by  that  \ise, 
the  Initial  advantage  would  go  to  the  first 
user.  General  Abrams  has  said,  IncldentaUy. 
that  the  USSR'a  capability  to  defend  against 
a  CW  attack  in  much  greater  than  our  own 
defense  capabOlty.  With  Isoth  forces  equaUy 
balaiKied  In  chemical  warfare  capability,  our 
rationale  goes,  a  stalemate  would  result.  If 
one  force  could  not  defend  as  weU  or  attack 
as  waU  with  nerve  agent  capabmty  aa  the 
other  force,  the  weaker  force  would  succimab 
to  the  chemical  attack.  Such  a  weaker  force 
would  then  be  required  to  eecslato  to  the 
next  order  of  devastation— that  of  nuclear 
war— or  admit  defeat.  In  a  stalemate  of 
fttwml'^^l  defense  and  offense,  and  short  of 
nuclear  war,  the  force  with  the  maximum 
and  most  effective  conventional  forces  and 
logistic  and  tactical  abUlty  would  succeed. 

The  military  logic  which  flows  from  all  of 
this  Lb  that  stockpiles  of  chemical  weapons 
will  deter  the  use  ot  chemical  weapons  Per- 
sonally, I  fall  to  see  how  a  nation  undeterred 
from  the  use  of  CW  weapons  by  the  threat 
of  nuclear  retaliation  would  be  deterred  by 
the  threat  of  chemical  retaliation.  Auy  at- 
tack with  chemlc&l  weapons  upon  our  troops 
in  Europe  would  be  made  by  troops  already 
wearing  protective  equipment,  so  what  des- 
tructive power  does  our  chemical  retaliation 
have  with  that  attacking  force?  None  at  all. 
I  submit.  Don't  we  think  Russia  has  figured 
that  out?  If  we  know  that  chemical  retalia- 
tion against  an  enemy  with  superior  defen- 
sive   capability    will    not    overcome    thoee 
forces — will  not.  In  fact,  put  those  forces  out 
of  combat  but  will  only  slow  them  down  be- 
cause they   must  wear  awkvraid  protective 
clothing,  and  Russia  knows  that  point,  and 
we    know    Riisala     knows,     and     we    know 
Russia  knows  we  know  Russia  knows,  I  sub- 
mit we've  never  thought  this  thing  through. 
This  same  view  is  shared  by  more  knowl- 
edgeable   analysts    than    I    am.    These    an- 
alysta    do    not    agree    that    a    stockpile    of 
nerve-gas  U  a  deterrent  against  CF  attack. 
The  briefings  which  I  have  heard  frtxn  the 
military,  when  compared  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  more  objective  analyste,  suggest 
to  me  that  our  stockpile  of  CI  weapons  prob- 
ably does  not  function  as  a  deterrent  at  all, 
hut  rather  provides  us  only  with   the   ca- 
pability of  Blowing  down  that  enemy  by  forc- 
ing   him    to    wear    cumbersome    protective 
equipment.  Thus,  the  UJ8.  could  force  the 
same   degree   of   decreased   mobility   on   an 
enemy  that   the   UJS.   would   suffer   in   the 
event  of  attack.  Neither  side  would  gain  an 
advantage  except  for  the  first  user,  and  that 
wUl  not  be  the  UB.  The  real  deterrent  would 
be  a  better  operational  c<4>abUlty  In  a  toxle 
environment — better     defensive     c^>ablllty, 
or — the  threat  of  a  man  devastating  retalia- 
tion   shoxild    chemical    weapcms    be    used 
against  us.  Aa  with  nuclear  deterrence,  the 
threat  of  CW  retaliation  logically  could  lead, 
and  already  might  have  led,  to  construction 
of  a  greater  capability  by  an  enemy,  so  that 
ahould  the  decision  be  made  to  launch  a  first 
strike  with  CW,  it  would  be  done  in  such  a 
manner  and  on  such  a  massive  scale,  that 
retaliation   would  of  necessity  have  to  be 
more  devastating  In  nature  to  prevent  total 
defeat.  The  logistics  of  our  CW  no-flrst  use 
poUcy,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  does  not 
contemplate  such  a  massive  CW  retaliatory 
concept.  Thus  our  nuclear  deterrence  must 
of  necessity  play  the  major  role  In  such  a 
policy.  I  wonder  what  the  UB  mlUtary  war 
games  In  the  European  theatn  ahow.  In  a 
situation  where  a  potential  enemy  does  use 
chemical  agents  on  a  massive  and  surprise 
scale.  Would  an  enemy  be  deterred  from  audi 
a    strike    by    an    opponent's    capabOlty    to 
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lAunch  •  retalUtory  raofwiMe  agalnat  an  lao- 
IktMl  Airfield  or  on  a  Umltxl  ftont? 

Otber  polntB  wliieb  I  find  Incoiulrtent 
with  thiB  mlUUry  logic  la  tbat  Kppttfntty 
our  West  Baropeui  bHIm  do  not  twBeva  tatat 
CW  deterrence  Is  of  eufflclent  Importeaoe 
to  tndnde  itoekpllw  In  tbelr  own  Xoroe 
ttructures  yet  It  Is  tn  their  badkTknl  tlut 
sncb  a  battle  wonld  ooonr  not  In  this  coun- 
try. Further,  we  really  do  not  know  whether 
the  strong  defenalwe  posture  of  potential 
enemies  and  fbetr  apparently  ezotilent  d»- 
fenslve  capability  Is  a  response  to  oar  own 
threat,  or  to  their  own  plans  to  Initiate 
ehsnAcal  attack,  or  both— In  any  erent  w« 
hftTS  l>«eii  fedTtBed  that  Russia  has  a  better 
dafenilvw'caipabUlty  than  we  do— and  thta 
wouM  seem  to  me  to  further  weaken  our 
dMarrent  posture.  Of  what  use  are  stoA- 
pUes  In  the  United  States  for  hnnlBdlate 
tactical  reepooae  on  a  large  scale  In  tbe 
.Suropean  theatre?  And  how  could  we  xme 
CW   In   this   oountryf  for   this   country^ 

dSEfSDSS? 

When  we  add  to  these  theoretical  afgu- 
ments  abqut  the  deterreift  value  ot  chemical 
•totikpltes.  the  arguments  about  the  imme- 
dlste  need  to  begin  production  of  binary 
ohemleal  weapons,  the  problehi  becomes  even 
more  confusing,  and  more  potentially  dan- 
gerons  In  terms  of  the  arms  race.  "Rie  ayafl- 
abUlty  of  binary  munitions  will  make  It 
much  simpler  and  mnch  safer  for  non- 
nuclear  nations  to  safUy  get  into  the  OW 
business.  If  the  VB.  proceeds  to  restructure 
Its  stockpiles  white  treaty  negotiations  are 
underway.  It  suggests  that  we  are  not 
serious  about  CW  disarmament  and  lessen- 
ing world  tension  In  this  area.  The  Director 
of  our  own  Anna  Control  Agency  has  already 
pointed  out  the  niqt^otlatlng  handicaps 
which  sneh  a  procurement  would  entail; 
and  finally,  if  verlfleatton  Is  a  problem  with 
conventional  CW  munitions.  It  will  be  Im- 
possibly difficult  with  binary  munitions — 
which  can  be  handled  as  ordinary  explosive 
munitions  untu  the  second  comm«rclsIly 
available  Ingredients  are  added. 

The  CW  arms  race  must  be  slowed  and  if 
at  all  possible  eliminated.  Our  advances  In 
biochemistry  are  permitting  us  to  gain  the 
Intimate  knowledge  about  toxic  substance 
which  may  some  day  permit  us  to  develcMp 
such  exotic  substances  that  we  will  he  able 
to  carry  put  the  sdance  fiction  attacks  which 
have  been  hypotheslssd  In  the  past— be- 
havior modification,  selective  \  attack  against 
ethnic  groups  with  specific  Wena  deficien- 
cies; etc.  Is  this  In  humanlt]  's  Interest or 

even  In  our  national  interast?  ' 

Ws  must  take  this  problen  seriously.  We 
began  the  examination  of  thl  i  issue  with  a 
great  deal  of  national  Intercek  In  MW.  The 
Rvaldent  unUaterally  anxwiuicad  the  Inten- 
tion of  this  cotutry  to  destroy  Its  blologleal 
warfare  stockpiles.  We  dont  know  whether 
other  nations  have  actuaUy  foUowad  rait. 
In  fact,  If  some  of  the  NatkHu  ot  the  wortd 
actuaUy  had  BW  capataUltles.  they  may  stUl 
have  this  oapabUlty  if  they  did  not  arrive  at 
the  aam*  oonclustons  that  w*  did.  Wa  de- 
cided that  we  did  not  need  BW  weapons. 
While  I  do  not  favor  lowering  the  nuclear 
thrsshold.  I  do  beUeve  that  we  can  construct 
a  strategy  which  would  permit  us  to  make 
known  our  intentions  with  nu«flsar  weapons 
which  would  make  prohibitive  any  tentative 
use  of  chemteal  weapons  for  any  objeetlva 
short  of  ta<al  war  and  ^wwttiqf^tkwi  We 
oertalnly  should  not  begin  a  new  arms  race 
by  adopting  a  binary  chainleal  weapon  while 
w«  are  apparently  at  a  stalemate  poaltlQa  at 
the  ptessnt  time  with  regard  to  otMrniir^i 
weapon  parity,  to  dtoturb  this  parity  at  this 
crttloal  ttiae  ooold  weU  destroy  attempts  at 
nagotiatton  and  set  off  new  amu  raoss. 

Many  dtlasns  of  this  country  interpreted 
the  Preatdent's  announeements  In  104S  as 
msanlng  that  the  United  8t»tes  was  also 
cutting  back  od  its  efaemleal  waztere  pro- 
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grams.  In  fact,  UJ3.  negetlatars  at  Oeneva 
said  Just  that  during  dtBcuasfbns  in  1973. 
Ohemlcat  and  biological  warfare  have  been 
Intricately  associated  In  the  minds  of  our  cltl- 
Bsna  for  decades.  It  Is  not  surprising  to  find, 
then,  that  there  have  becc  so  many  adverse 
reactions  to  the  Army  prop)08als  to  begin 
procurement  of  new  chemical  weapons. 

And  Cong^ss  must  be  thoroughly  In- 
fimned  on  the  status  of  our  CW  arms  treaties 
discussions  so  that  the  Army's  plans  about 
chemical  agsnts  can  be  oonsidered  in  their 
full  Implication — both  as  ;to  the  costs  la  the 
Defense  budget  and  the  potential  Impact  on 
arms  control  negotiations.  We  may  find  that 
we  can  postpone  this  procurement  and  allow 
our  aims  control  negotiators  the  time  needed 
to  resolve  the  problems  of  verification  and 
treaty  develc^ment.  We  may  also  find  that 
arguments  that  CW  capability  la  a  deterrant, 
when  forced  out  Into  the  public  forum  wtU 
Indicate  clearly  are  not  credible,  that  CW 
deterrent  posture  is  reaUy  not  necessary,  or 
logical,  in  a  uuelear  era. 

For  more  than  40  years  we  have  accepted 
Vbm  statements  of  military  strategists,  ap- 
parently based  on  secret  wfu-  gaming,  our  Na- 
tion to  maintain  at  great  cost  two  separate 
systems,  both  primartly  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  deterring  the  use  of  such  weapons.  Obvl- 
oualy,  we  cannot  discard  ail  of  oxir  deterrent 
capability — the  climate  of  today's  world  Is  not 
that  amicable. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  strong  enough 
mUltarUy  Indeed  wo  have  the  moral  strength 
and  obligation,  to  make  the  first  reel  gesture 
toward  CW  arms  control.  We  should  delay  the 
ad<H)tlon  of  the  binary  chemical  system  and 
dexote  the  talents  of  oior  best  and  most  highly 
plaoed  policy  makers  to  our  negotiations  on 
both  CW  and  nuclear  arms  control.  We  do  not 
Jeopardize  the  status  q\»o  of  current  CW 
capabilities  by  delaying  tl|e  binary  chemical 
muB^tloa  because  It  Is  the  same  nerve  agent 
which  we  currently  havo;  In  our  stookplle. 
We  do  not  give  away  aay  /te^haologlcal  edge 
by  delaying  further  engineering  and  testing 
ofthe  binary — we  have  been  wcwklng  on  the 
system,  for  ahaost  20  years.  We  may  encour- 
age not  only  arms  control  but  discourage 
Other  nations  from  embarking  on  their  own 
production  of  CW  weapons  if  we  as  wcvid 
leaders  indicate  our  wllllngnese  to  take  more 
time  to  discuss  this  Issue  before  committing 
our  resources  to  ftuther  CW  weapons 
construction. 

This  symposium  Is  an  Important  part  of 
the  public  examination  of  our  CW  policies. 
Tour  society  has  been  very  Instrumental  In 
the  past  m  the  actions  taken  In  the  Con- 
gress on  chemical  weapons  systems.  It  Is 
now^qulte  apparent  that  the  Congress  will 
provide  an  opportunity  In  the  very  near 
future,  IQ  at  least  one  and  perhaps  both 
Rouses,  for  a  more  complete  examicatlon 
of  these  policy  issues.  Cbngress  which  In 
theory  makes  the  laws  In  tl)ls  country,  should 
make  known  its  views  on  the  course  of  ac- 
tion our  Nation  is  follo^ng  on  chemical 
warfare  policies.  We  need  your  advice  and 
counsel  and  I  encourage  you  to  commu- 
iilcate  your  thoughts  on  this  subject  to  your 
Senaton  and  representatives.  The  Issue  Is 
Important.  In  these  days  of  continuing  tur- 
moil we  must  exhibit  sa  air  of  National 
stability  of  purpose  and  high  credibility  In 
our  statesmanship. 

The  report  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  herbicides  u*e  In  Vietnam  Is 
now  available.  Hils  report  does  not  provide 
any  unequivocal  answers  with  regard  to  the 
questions  relevant  to  the  Oeneva  Protocol, 
but  the  availability  of  the  report  will  hope- 
fully enable  the  Senate  t*  resume  Its  con- 
slderattons  of  the  President's  request  for  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  ratlAeatlon.  If  we  can 
first,  secure  this  ratlflcatioc,  second,  prepare 
a  propoeal  which  can  become  the  subject  of 
negotlsMona'at  Oeneva  with  regard  to  con- 
trols for  reeearch,  development,  testing,  pro- 
duction and  stockpiling  of  chentleal  agents. 
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and  thirdly,  reach  an  understanding  on  ver- 
ification, we  will  have  achieved  gigantic 
strides  towards  lessening  one  more  subject 
of  world  tension.  If  on  the  other  hand,  we. 
as  a  Nation,  find  that  there  is  no  alternative 
to  maintaining  a  CW  stockpile,  then  we  need 
to  insure  that  our  long  range  plans  are 
carried  out  as  effectively  as  possible  to  pre- 
vent the  reoccurrence  of  the  terrible  mis- 
takes which  have  already  occurred  In  the 
management  of  our  existtng  stockpiles  of 
CW  munitions. 

Clearly  then.  Congress,  req;)onsible  under 
our  Constitutional  System  of  Self  Oovem- 
ment,  to  give  direction  t<»  National  Policy, 
must  enter  this  vital  dlsousslon. 


RIGHT  OP  PRIVACY 


HON.  JOHN  U.  ROUSSELOT 

or   CAIJFORIRA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPKESENTATIVES 

Tuetday.  April  2.  1974 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Btr.  Speaker,  at 
this  point  in  this  important  special  order 
on  the  subject  of  the  individual's  right  of 
privacy,  I  would  like  to  include  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague.  Representative 
Barry  Goldwatkr,  Jr.,  bs  he  presented 
them  In  an  address  delivered  In  Califor- 
nia recently.  The  title  Is  "Restoration 
of  Personal  Privacy  and  Individual 
Rights." 

The  remarks  follows:  i 

RSSTORATIOK    OT    PXRSOKAI.    PRIVACT    AND 
iNOIVmOAI.   RKHTS 

(Address  by  Repreeentatlv*  Barbt  M.  Gou)- 
WATEK,  Ja.) 

The  pursiUt  of  human  liberty  and  dignity 
brings  us  together  today.  In  this  vital  cause, 
let  us  call  on  all  Americana  to  Join  a  crusade 
for  personal  privacy.  In  this  spirit,  I  want 
to  share  some  Ideas  and  insights  today. 

Awareness  of  gradual,  bnt  growing  Intru- 
sions on  personal  freed(un  Is  spreading  rap- 
idly. Civic  and  patriotic  gro|ups,  the  academic 
community  and  many  Meihbers  of  Congress 
have  the  commitment.  We  are  on  the  attack 
and  we  will  succeed  I 

Nothing  short  of  a  national  battle  plan 
must  be  formulated  in  Congress  and  by  state 
governments  to  reverse  the  insidious  denud- 
ing of  every  person's  peraonal  privacy  and 
Individual  rights.  Furthermore,  the  ability  of 
the  government  and  big  business  to  Indis- 
criminately exchange  private  information 
about  any  Individual  must  be  stepped. 

ZOITES    OF   PUVACT 

I  am  concentrating  on  the  area  of  Infor- 
mation protection,  sometimes  termed  data 
sxirvelllance.  This  Is  not  to  suggest  I  am  un- 
aware of  other  forms  of  privacy  Invasion.  All 
too  many  forms  of  violations  of  personal 
liberty  can  be  found  In  the  current  news: 

Watergate  was  an  Invasion  of  privacy. 

The  break-In  of  Dr.  EBsbiirg's  psychia- 
trist's office  was  an  attack  on  privacy. 

Unwarranted  wlretam>iag  and  physical 
siirveiUance  are  Intrualona  of  privacy. 

Behavioral  modification  of  smaU  children 
or  persons  in  penal  Institutions  Invade  per- 
sonality and  Individuality. 

Similarly,  collecting  sensitive  personal 
facts  about  individuals,  handling  It  in  a  care- 
less or  Inaccurate  manner,  selling  or  trans- 
ferring files  without  the  consent  of  the  giver. 
these  too  are  Invasions  of  privacy. 

i»owzHa  coKousssiowAb  oomciTmirr 

Tor  almost  a  decade,  a  few  Isolated  voices 
In  Oon^reas  and  throughont  America  have 
proposed  remedies  to  privacy  Invasion.  The 
comniltment  has  been  aioW  In  coming,  but  I 
see  real  signs  of  Its  arrtvaljl  point  to  recent 
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adoption  by  the  House  at  mf  prlvafigr  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
blU.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  was 
the  first  time  an  amendment  of  this  nature 
was  Included  m  a  measure  eetablttbing  a 
new  agency  of  the  federal  government.  The 
amendment  requires  the  agency  to  protect 
and  assure  the  privacy  of  personal  Informa- 
tion collected  or  used  by  the  Administration. 

It  also  requires  the  Administrator  to  estab- 
lish guideline^  and  procedures  for  handling 
Individual  identlfiabte  personal  data. 

I  pledge  to  offer  more  privacy  amendments. 
When  legislation  comes  to  the  House  where 
Information  on  Indlvldjuals  Is  Involved,  spe- 
cific guarantees  of  confidentiality  m\ist  be 
Included.  If  privacy  Is  ignored,  I  will  make 
privacy  requirements  heard  I 
coNTaoLUMO  DATA  suavsiLiAwcx  Acnvmxs 

As  we  think  of  the  concept  of  privacy  in 
the  modem  context.  It  means  protecAd 
rl^ts  of  personality.  Privacy  Is  Invaded  when 
an  individual  is  required  to  divulge  sensitive 
personal  facts  about  himself. 

This  may  be  in  answw  to  a  government 
questionnaire,  i4>pllcations  for  assistance  or 
any  type  of  information  collecting  reqvilre- 
ment.  If  personal  Information  sought  con- 
forms to  minimum  needs,  privacy  Is  less 
threatened. 

Once  personal  information  enten  a  record 
system.  Its  confidentiality  must  be  protectedi 
This  is  the  case  If  the  information  is  used 
only  for  the  puri>oee  It  was  taken,  and  data 
managera  take  care  for  Its  accuracy  and 
validity.  Once  the  need  for  this  information 
has  ended,  It  is  the  duty  of  the  uaen  to  halt 
farther  transfer  or  release  of  the  data,  and 
in  acccwdance  with  a  specific  policy,  purged 
from  the  system. 

There  are  four  reasons  for  the  call  to 
privacy  action,  each  supported  by  the  fact 
this  prudent  attention  to  private  rights  has 
not  been  respected.  KxcewMW  by  government 
and  private  data  collectora  and  users  are 
alarming  the  pubUc.  This  haa  escalated  due 
to  unresponsiveness  and  Insensltlvlty  to  indi- 
vidual concern  over  personal  files.  Tech- 
nological Innovation  has  magnified  the 
privacy  dangers,  because  of  automation  of 
information  handling.  Ccdlection,  proceeslng, 
and  analysis  by  computers  and  telecommuni- 
cations give  new  dimensions  to  "'ft"'w1 
methods  of  record  keeping. 

Public  understanding  of  this  threat  to 
their  civil  liberties  has  elevated  privacy  as  a 
prlmlty  national  problem.  Oonfldenoe  In  gov- 
ernment has  fallen,  and  in  part  because  of 
distrust  In  government  Information  practices. 

THX   COHCEFT   OF  FIIVACT 

To  more  clearly  understand  the  practical 
and  philosophical  basis  of  this  attack  on 
personality,  let  lis  look  to  our  Western  de- 
velopment of  man,  and  of  social  order  from 
three  oenten.  They  are  Jerusalem,  Athens, 
and  Rome. 

The  idea  of  society  and  of  commiuilty  in 
the  presence  of  God  came  from  Jerusalem, 
The  Greeks  gave  us  reason  and  philosophy — 
the  systematic  search  fcr  knowledge  and 
truth. 

Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  believed  that 
social  order  Is  founded  on  human  person, 
on  human  relatlMiahliMi  and  actions.  The 
state,  then,  had  the  necessity  to  r^eet  the 
order  or  chaos  of  the  citizens'  Inner  lives, 
which  could  be  seen  In  their  outward  life- 
style. 

Some  of  the  ancient  Oreeks,  notably  Plato 
with  his  Bepublic.  were  seeking  perfect  wis- 
dom and  Justice. 

But  these  phUoeopher  kings  have  never 
really  existed.  The  Greeks  conceived  a  State 
foimded  on  law.  At  that  time,  a  main  ob- 
jective of  law  was  to  restrain  the  rulere. 
Law  was  to  substitute  for  fear  and  coercion 
as  the  means  for  ruling.  It  was  meant  to  lead 
men  to  the  cultivation  of  virtue,  to  Insure 
liberty.  This  required  raising  common  In- 
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terests  above  special  ones.  Law  was  to  cor- 
rect Injustice  and  to  educate  men  to  love 
Justice. 

The  concept  of  privacy  as  a  human  value 
began  in  these  early  times.  The  mdlvldual 
was  the  basis  of  society,  a  social  order  baaed 
on  laws,  where  men  were  seeking  knowledge, 
truth  and  Justice.  Rehglon  also  played  an 
important  part  in  developing  the  oonoept 
of  privacy. 

ncroRTANCE  or  law  awd  reugion 

Greek  and  Roman  law  evolved  from  fam- 
ily custom.  ,Tbe  family  was  rooted  in  'its 
land,  the  lahd  of  their  ancestors  and  which 
supported  the  family. 

This  is  more  clearly  described  among  the 
Bomhns.  Cicero  asked,  "What  is  there  more 
holy  than  the  house  and  the  land  of  each 
individual  citizen?  Here  is  his  altar,  here  Is 
his  hearth,  here  are  his  household  gods.  Here 
all  his  sacred  rights,  all  his  religious  cere- 
monies, are  preserved." 

These  were  the  origins  of  our  own  sense 
of  "patriotism."  Literally.  patrtoUnn  meant 
love  ot  the  land  and  love  of  our  fathers. 

Religion  was  vltaUy  hnpcrtaut  to  under- 
standing the  ancient  family  and  the  society 
which  evolved  from  tt.  From  It  was  estab- 
lished marriage,  paternal  authority,  and 
fixed  relationships.  Hie  rights  of  property 
and  Inheritance  were  oonseomted  during 
these  times.  This  la  the  same  rtilglon,  after 
having  enlarged  and  extended  the  family. 
that  formed  a  stul  larger  association:  the 
city. 

The  city  was  to  be  ruled  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  famfiy.  From  It  came  all  the  m- 
stltutlons  as  well  as  the  private  law  of  the 
ancients. 

Then,  tiie  Importance  of  Uie  family  and 
family  love  became  badly  distorted.  Instead 
of  one  individual,  and  one  family  being 
fcH«mo8t,  a  new  poUVicBl  life  was  created — 
the  ruler.  This  was  the  father  Image  raised 
to  the  level  of  hero  or  god. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  prlndi^ee  these 
Greeks  and  Rochans  left  us.  The  law,  respect 
for  the  family,  and  patriotism  number  among 
them.  Omitted,  however,  was  moral  and 
ethical  direction  for  the  state. 

EAKLT  CRSISTtAM  OnrLUEKaES  ON  OOVBUnCXNT 

Christianity  has  done  much  to  fashion  the 
politics  smd  forms  of  government  ot  West- 
ern history.  St.  Augustine  brought  together 
Bfosalc  law,  Socratlc  phlloaophy,  and  natural 
law.  He  believed  that  a  state  and  the  pcil- 
tlcs  of  a  people  should  reflect  the  society^ 
underetandlng  of  ^emsdVes.  WlQi  moral  and 
ethical  direction  he  called  for  a  hlarar^y  ot 
ends,  putting  aside  the  unlnqx>rtaat. 

We  should  seek  the  highest  ends,  accord- 
ing to  St.  Augustine.  Theee  jiigher  goels  fol- 
lowed moral  precepts  and  by  following  such 
objectives,  St.  Augustine  believed  a  person's 
life  would  be  marked  by  charity,  love  and 
freedom. 

THE  DOCTUNX  OT  VaXBDOM 

The  doctrine  of  freedom  is  essential  to  pri- 
vacy. Freedom  to  obtain  ends  beyond  mere 
things — mue  materallsm.  Freedcsn  to  j>ur- 
sue  higher  ends.  But  to  do  this  we  must  have 
free  wUL  All  of  these  early  concepts  are  faU- 
ing  Into  place.  Tlie  Importance  of  the  indir 
viduai  and  family,  the  creation  of  lawt  as 
a  substitute  for  fear  and  coercion.  To  seek 
higher  pials,  we  must  have  frea  wiU,  and 
free  choice. 

There  are  enemies  of  freedom  as  we  well 
know.  Perhaps  the  greatest  ones  Ue  within 
ourselves:  fear,  desire,  and  ignorance.  Forces 
outside  ourselves  appeal  to  our  fears.  We 
Icnow  of  people  who  have  sc^d  their  tnoAom 
for  money,  security,  position.  Here  is  the  key 
blunder  of  people  who  will  use  freedom  to 
gain  Short  run  benefits.  These  mltted  peo- 
ple think  freedom  Is  not  a  qilrltual  or  Intel- 
lectual quality,  but -a  material  one. 

This  materialism  blunder  can  easily  lead 
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to  the  view  that  men  with  more  thinga  are 
bound  to  be  scHoehow  freer  and  happier  than 
men  without  them. 

Such  a  notion  has  been  in4>ortant  to  the 
development  o^our  modern  technocracy.  Life 
today  Is  based  on  a  system  for  the  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  things  in  ever-ex- 
panding quantities.  We  might  ask  ourselves 
if  a  man  with  everything  is  freer  than  a  man 
vrlth  noUUng? 

LOSTNO  ODB  DUXCTION 

Where  and  how  did  we  lose  our  way?  Out 
short  htstorleal  review  shows  we  lost  our 
way  when  we  gave  so  much  Importfuice  to 
material   values,   and   not  human  ones. 

We  have  plttced  material  aeeuritf  over  <n- 
tellecttial  freedom.  We  let  big  government 
take  over  our  personal  responsibUitiea,  and 
those  of  our  churches  and  oharttlee.  We  let 
government  educate  us,  house  us  and  direct 
our  cultural  experience. 

Nolo,  we  wonder  why  this  collapse  In  our 
rights  to  be  left  alone,  after  we  have  per- 
mitted, and  even  asked,  the  government 
to  do  It  for  us. 

Our  generation  worships  social  utiUty,  and 
the  rationalism  so  prominent  In  science  to- 
day. Science,  like  all  philosophy,  had  been 
dedicated  to  the  search  for  wisdom.  Now  the 
scientists  do  not  seek  simply  to  understand 
nature,  but  try  to  control  it. 

THE  MATEBIAUSTIC  CONCEPT  Or  ICAN 

Science  and  technology  are  Justly  credited 
with  giving  us  bountiful  progress,  and  In 
large  measure  this  has  been  to  our  advantage. 
However,  I  think  we  must  look  again  to  see 
If  all  the  new  methods  and  ^paratus  for 
development  are  making  us  Slaves  to  new 
mastera. 

Are  not  many  of  these  political  and  social 
techniques  to  regulate  the  flow  of  all  goods 
and  services  really  controlling  our  choices 
and  opportunities? 

This  Is  the  modem  economic  view  of  man. 
ISvery  television  commercial  underscores  the 
consuroM'  society.  We  are  told  we  will  be 
happy  and  satisfied  If  we  have  enough  things. 
Moral  qualities  are  Irrelevant. 

This  economic  view  of  man  dominates 
our  lives  I  By  Itself,  it  is  an  immoral  view. 
I  submit  this  kind  of  concept  of  man  moti- 
vated the  Nazis  who  propelled  It  to  a  horrible 
zenith.  Unfortunately,  these  notions  explain 
much  of  the  modem  world. 

TBCHNOCXACT  OK  TECHNOLOOT 

I  want  to  state  here  and  now  that  I  am 
not  launching  an  attack  on  technology  as 
such.  There  are  really  two  concepts:  tech- 
nology and  technocracy.  There  is  the  one  that 
stands  as  a  kind  of  Intermediary  between 
men  and  their  environment.  This  has  pro- 
duced the  club  and  the  wheel,  and  is  neutral 
m  the  molding  of  human  destiny.  Technoc- 
racy is  the  product  of  that  applied  science 
which  evolved  when  the  scientists.  Infected 
by  rationalism,  sought  to  cure  the  ills  of  the 
world.  They  developed  solutions  which  they 
b^eved  would  erase  suffering,  end  hunger, 
provide  riches,  and  generally  secure  every- 
one's welfare.  Ihls  is  the  claim  that  suffer- 
ing, hunger,  and  poverty  could  be  abollahed 
by  an  act  of  will,  or  more  precisely,  by  gov- 
ernment money. 

It  is  this  technocracy  that  limits  freedom. 
For  In  a  technocracy,  men  must  chooee  only 
the  most  efficient  techniques  to  achieve  de- 
sired ends,  to  the  detriment  of  every  other 
standard,  like  beauty  or  humanity.  Deter- 
mining the  most  efficient  means  for  a  proj- 
ect requires  an  acrtimiilatlon  of  facts,  then 
more  facta,  to  e^aln  the  onee  already  col- 
lected. So  many  facts  that  techniques  of 
fact-finding  and  collecting  have  become  a 
special  field  of  development.  The  aocunmla- 
tlop  ot  facts,  the  oollsctlon  of  data,  becomes 
eo  vast  an  enterjirlss  that  ordinary  logie 
cannot    embrace     it.    The    computer    has 
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ipswnad  ttM  "taohnlcftl  mind."  TliiB  te  » 
paenUatty  90th  emtory  phanoBrMmon. 

Unas  of  v«rM  or  tbe  llnM  of  a  palnttng 
maf  differ,  but  Custi  one*  attaMlabed  wlU 
oM.  Bo  wttlk  th*  tatihnlcal  mipd.  tmllka  tbs 
po<ftl<^  or  artlatle.  orary  teclininM  mind  Is 
Just  Uko  tmaj  otttar  tachnlwJ  mind. 

This  nwni  that  one  man  with  a  technical 
mind  is  as  able  a*  eiery  other  mav  with  a 
tedinioal  mind.  It  aays  that  one  man  with 
a  U"**"****'  mind  le  aa  able  aa  any  other  to 
do  a  *^*«»«t«»i  Job.  Srerythlng  dlsUncttTe. 
tndlTldaal.  or  superior  In  tanas  of  qualltiee 
of  a  man'e  mind  la  not  relevant. 

XrerytblnB  canten  on  the  quantitative; 
down  with  qualltatlTe  dlinenitons  or  values. 
jS  than  are  no  Jobs  except  tecbninal  ones, 
•farTOoe  wlU  function  according  to  the  same 
eonmion.  and  may  I  say  low,  standard. 


Another  result  of  the  vast  aooumvOatlon 
of  ttets  Is  that  H  makes  for  an  extremely 
complex  society.  This  Is  technocracy.  Will  It 
function  according  to  the  wm  of  the  pubUc? 
Ho.  Can  the  mechanisms  of  society  be  op- 
erated by  barsanBratsT  N6.  Only  tae^Mcrsts. 

ainee  ours  U  becoming  an  easentlaUy  me- 
chanical stete,  It  la  vital  that  all  lU  parts 
operate  smoothly.  If  the  flow  of  man  In  one 
ana  li  Interrupted,  It  Is  enough  to  declare 
a  net!""**  emergency  and  call  In  the  Army. 
This  was  actually  done  during  the  maU 
strike  a  few  years  ago. 

If  some  scheduled  air  flights  are  disrupted 
by  criminal  hljackera.  It  Is  enough  to  subject 
all  of  us  to  a  close  search.  We  probably  take 
tbe  search  for  granted,  ss  II  we  never  trav- 
elled freely.  Here  we  are  getting  to  what  Is 
the  overall  meaning  of  my  messsge  today. 

My  concern  has  to  do  with  our  reasons 
for  surrendering  to  the  tyranny  of  technoc- 
racy. For  there  Is  no  question  we  are  sur- 
rendering. 

And  what  I  am  talking  about  Is  tyranny. 
As  our  country  has  been  nMbUlasd  Into  a 
technical  society,  the  mcwe  we  have  become 
technocracy's  eervants.  We  have  been  asked 
again  and  again  to  place  technical  accom- 
plishment at  the  top  of  our  list  of  human 
values.  Technocracy  requires  order,  as  abso- 
lute as  poolble. 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  root  causea  of 
■odety's  demand  to  apprehend  and  punish 
those  who  disrupt  order.  A  penchant  for 
order  has  blinded  people  to  overlook  the 
purposee  prompting  dlsrarderllnesa.  A  student 
demonstration  Is  reported  largely  for  Its  dis- 
orderly characteristics,  almost  overlooking 
the  nkotlvatlons  of  tbe  participants. 

X  am  not  condoning  disorders,  or  disorderly 
conduct.  But  I  am  suggesting  that  society 
Is  often  missing  the  point  by  worshipping 
order. 

Our  need  for  order  has  led  us  to  appeal  to 
tbe  technicians,  to  lead  the  search  and  to 
devise  the  means,  the  techniques,  to  effect 
change.  The  state  becomes  not  only  the  main 
source  for  tbe  development  of  the  techniques 
of  social  control,  but  Its  agencies  are  also  the 
chief  beneficiaries  of  the  technlquee.  Guard- 
ing against  the  evolving  teehnobureaucratlc 
establishment  must  be  a  great  challenge  to 
all  of  us. 

PKOGKAMKXMO   THX    PSOCmAICMXBS 

We  have  traced  a  long  historical  road  to- 
day .  .  ■  leading  to  1984  and  beyond.  We 
must  defang  Big  Brother.  We  are  the  gen- 
eration to  withstand  Future  Shock.  But  I 
trust  you  will  not  think  I  am  speaking  about 
an  alarmist's  tUght  of  fancy.  Tbe  ccanputer- 
teleoommunlcatlons  era  Is  slready  upon  us. 

There  are  currently  150,000  computers  In 
use  In  the  United  States,  and  some  SSO.OOO 
remote  data  terminals.  Predictions  have  been 
made  Indicating  there  wUl  be  360,000  com- 
puters and  800.000  terminals  by  1978-.  Revo- 
lutionary changes  in  data  storage  are  taking 
place. 
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It  U  possible  today  to  build  a  computer- 
ised on-line  file  containing  the  compact 
equivalent  of  20  pages  of  typed  information 
about  the  personal  history  and  selected  ac- 
tivities of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  United  States. 

In  this  system  any  sUigle  record  can  be 
retrieved  m  about  SO  seconds.  Few  can  deny 
that  we  are  approaching  a  data  bank  so- 
ciety. My  objective  Is  not  to  undo  or  slow 
down  tachnloal  advancement,  but  rather  to 
put  men  over  machines. 

liet  us  insert  private  rights  Into  the  pro- 
grams of  the  programmers.  Let  us  restore 
human  dignity  as  the  cardinal  principle, 
rather  than  worship  the  gods  of  efficiency 
and  economy.  We  must  manipulate  tbe  nui- 
nlpulators. 

The  dehumanlsts  of  technocracy  should 
have  the  back  seat  m  the  reshaping  of  our 
destinies. 

THX  CONOKESSIONAL  COIUCITMXMT 

There  are  now  more  than  300  members 
of  the  united  States  Codgress.  both  House 
and  Senate,  who  have  sponsored  one  or 
more  c€  the  60  different  approaches  to  re- 
storbig  rl^ts  of  privacy  of  Americans. 

Each  of  these  different  remedies  strikes 
at  a  particular  evil  or  abuse.  What  Is  really 
needed  Is  a  broadly  framed  measure  incor- 
porating tbe  best  solutlocis.  It  must  Include 
all  kinds  of  information  collection  prac- 
tices, whether  maintained  on  computers  or 
in  traditional  filing  methods. 

Private  organizations  and  businesses  must 
be  required  to  conform  to  these  stand- 
ards. Fortunately,  a  recent  D^>artment  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Advi- 
sory Commission  Report  on  Automated  Per- 
sonal Data  Systems  set  out  good  recom- 
mendations for  a  Code  of  Fair  Personal  In- 
formation Practices. 

I  was  given  the  opportiunlty  by  Secretary 
Weinberger  and  former  Secretary  of  Justice 
Elliot  Richardson  to  Introduce  legislation 
impifirrv#ntl"e  the  report  in  the  House. 

The  basic  proposals  of  this  legislation 
are: 

There  must  be  no  personal  data  system 
whose  very  existence  is  secret. 

There  must  be  a  way  for  an  individual  to 
find  out  what  informatlan  about  him  is  in  a 
record,  and  how  that  information  Is  to  be 
used. 

There  must  be  a  way  for  an  Individual  to 
correct  Information  about  himself,  if  it  is 
erroneous 

There  must  be  a  record  of  every  significant 
access  to  any  personal  data  In  tbe  system.  In- 
cluding tbe  identity  of  all  persons  and  or- 
ganisations to  whom  access  has  been  given 

There  must  be  .a  way  for  an  individual  to 
prevent  information  about  him  collected  for 
one  purpoee  from  being  used  for  other  pur- 
poses, without  hU  consent 

EXKCTJTING  THX  BATTLXFIAN 

This  is  a  W-partlsan,  patriotic,  and  civil 
liberties  Issue.  I  am  glad  the  Preeldent  has 
caned  for  a  review  of  this  situation,  by  way 
of  a  four-month  study  dkected  by  Vic©  Presi- 
dent Ford. 

I  met  with  the  Vice  President  earlier  this 
month  in  Washington,  and  suggested  that  in- 
stead of  merely  studying  the  issue  further, 
the  committee  should  take  the  best  Ideas 
from  government  reporte  and  congressional 
prt^poeals.  These  should  be  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress, with  the  endorsement  of  the  President, 
before  July.  '"^ 

We  have  before  us  a  unique  opportunity 
to  make  the  93rd  Congrfss  the  Right  to  Pri- 
vacy Congress. 

Should  we  fall  to  seize  this  challenge  now. 
and  act  upon  it,  the  spectre  of  technological 
tyranny  will  become  reaUty. 

We  must  not  let  this  kappen. 


A\aril  3,  197^, 

VOA  AND  80LZHENITSTN 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPftBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  I^;>eaker,  re- 
cently I  c<mtacted  James  Keosh,  Direc- 
tor of  the  n.S.  InfonnAtioa  Agency,  to 
express  my  concern  aw  the  reluctance 
of  the  Voice  of  America  to  broadcast 
into  the  Soviet  Union  e^nslve  excerpts 
of  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn's  book, 
"Gulag  Archipelago."  This  work  which  is 
strictly  prohibited  in  the  Soviet  Union 
deals  dramatically  and  flactually  with  the 
existence  of  the  concentration  camp  sys- 
tem in  the  Soviet  Union— an  area  that 
the  Soviets  obviously  do  not  want 
publicized. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr, 
Keogh  in  which  he  details  the  coverage 
given  to  news  about  Solzhenitsyn  and 
about  his  book.  Keogh  does  write: 

Vtniat  VOA  has  not  dade  is  use  Its  own 
polemlx»  to  attack  the  Soviet  Union  ...  We 
considered — but  decided  sgainst — treading  on 
the  air  large  segments  of  ttie  bocA. 

Marglta  E.  White,  Assistant  Director 
of  Public  Information  for  USIA,  in  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times  of  March 
17,  1974,  quoted  Mr.  Keogh  further: 

We  do  not — as  the  offlfial  radio  voice  of 
the  United  States — Indulge  in  polemics  aimed 
at  changing  the  internal  structure  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  To  read  frcin  the  book  would 
be  far  outside  the  normsil  style  of  Voice  of 
America  programming  and  would  tend  to 
reinforce  Soviet  charges  that  the  United 
States  Is  utilizing  these  events  as  a  political 
weapon  .  .  . 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Reogh  seems  to  be 
admitting  that  the  broadcasting  of  ex- 
tensive excerpts  of  the  "Gulag  Archi- 
pelago" by  the  VOA  would  have  a  stnmg 
impact  In  the  Soviet  Uillon. 

Alexander  Solzhenltgyn  has  written 
on  the  inability  of  the  West  to  deal  with 
the  reality  of  Soviet  power: 

The  timid  civilized  world  has  foxmd  noth- 
ing with  which  to  oppose  the  onslaught  of  a 
svidden  revival  of  barbarity,  oth»  than  con- 
cessions and  »mUes. 

At  this  point  I  Include  In  the  Rxcoro 
the  text  of  Mr.  Keo^'s  letter  to  me  as 
well  as  the  text  of  an  open  letter  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the 
"Committee  for  Human  Rights  In  The 
Soviet  Area"  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst,  Mass.: 

UjS.  Intobmation  Aoxnct, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  29, 1974. 
The  Honorable  Johk  M.  Ashbsook, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Dkas  Congssssman  AsssaooK:  This  Is  in 
response  to  your  letter  of  March  18  expressing 
concern  over  the  Voice  of  America's  coverage 
of  Alexander  Solzhexiltsyn's  book.  Gulag' 
Archipelago.  \ 

Recent  news  columns  have  interpreted  the 
fact  that  VOA  is  not  reading  extensive  ex- 
cerpts of  this  book  as  a  decision  to  soften 
VOA  coverage  of  events  Iji  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  is  utterly  tmtrue.  There  has  been  no 
change  In  policy  regarding  broadcasts  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Nor  has  VDA  changed  Its  ap- 
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proaeh  to  the  substance  or  frequency  of  sews 
or  poUtlcal  programming. 

VOA  has  oovered  the  developing  StABhenlt- 
syn  story  fuUy  and  factually  as  It  has  oovered 
other  aspects  of  the  dissident  movement  In 
tha  U.S.SJI.  Since  Oviag  Archipelago  was 
published  on  December  28,  the  IxxA  and  Mr. 
Scdzhenltsyn's  plight  have  been  reported  al- 
most hourly  in  VOA  newscasts  In  languages 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  that  period  of  time, 
these  broadcasts  carried  some  2,600  news 
stories  on  the  Solzhenitsyn  case,  adding  up 
to  more  than  40  hours  of  broadcast  time.  In 
addition,  the  VOA  broadcasts  to  the  Soviet 
Union  In  that  same  period  of  time  carried  96 
hoinv  of  special  reports  on  the  Solzhenitsyn 
story.  Including  reviews  of  the  bo<^  and 
comments  by  public  figures  and  JoumaUsts 
in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  This  adds  up  to  a 
total  of  135  hours  of  stralghtforvntrd  teoad- 
castlng  between  December  28  and  March  0. 

What  VOA  has  not  done  Is  use  Its  own 
polemics  to  attack  the  Soviet  Union  on  this 
issue.  This  is  consistent  with  enunciated  VB. 
foreign  policy.  We  considered — ^but  decided 
against — treading  on  the  air  large  segments 
of  the  book.  To  do  so  would  have  been  a 
sharp  departure  from  the  normal  VOA  pro- 
gramming pattern  and  would  have  duplicated 
the  programming  of  Radio  Liberty  which  La 
broadcasting  tbe  text  of  the  book  to  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus,  I  beUeve, 
the  Voice  of  America  and  Radio  Liberty  ful- 
fill their  separate  missions. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  Informa- 
tion will  help  establLsb  the  record. 
Sincerely. 

Jawxs  Kxooh,  Director. 


COKicrrm  roa  Httkak  Rights 

IN  THK  SOVIZT  AbKA, 

Amherst,  Mass. 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  campus 
community  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  Amherst  wish  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  foUowlng  statement,  prepared 
by  the  local  COMMITTEE  FOB  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  IN  THE  SOVIET  AREA,  which  they 
endorse. 

Is  abstract  sympathy  the  only  response 
we  are  permitted  with  respect  to  Soviet  dis- 
sidents, emigration  rights  for  Soviet  Jews, 
and  the  general  plight  of  people  living  un- 
der totaUtarlan  regimes  In  the  Soviet  area? 
Officials  In  charge  of  United  States  foreign 
policy  seem  to  say  as  much:  These  htimanl- 
tarlan  concerns,  though  praiseworthy,  must 
remain  steille,  lest  they  Interfere  with  the 
cold  calculations  of  the  poUtlcs  of  detente. 

Why  should  that  be  so?  Is  It  really  In  our 
Interest?  Considering  that  these  "cold  cal- 
culations" seam  to  have  resulted  mainly  In 
one-sided  concessions  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  should  be  subjected  to  cloee  scrutiny. 
It  is  possible,  for  Instance,  that  the  admini- 
stration takes  this  stand — as  it  does  In  the 
case  of  the  Trade  Reform  BUI — because  It 
feels  under  pressure  to  fulfill  Its  end  of  some 
sort  of  understanding  reached  perhaps  In 
connection  with  the  end  of  open  warfare  In 
Vietnam.  On  the  other  hand,  the  notion  that 
concern  wtih  conditions  In  the  Soviet  Union 
conflicts  with  rational  poUcy  making  may  be 
simply  due  to  a  failure  to  perceive  clearly  the 
ImpUcatlons  of  Soviet  domestic  conditions 
and  of  the  struggle  of  Soviet  dissidents  for 
the  long-term  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  Issue  we  want  to  explore. 

We  believe  that  it  is  wrong  as  weU  as  dan- 
gerous to  leave  the  state..oL.thfiSdvlet  do- 
mestic regime  out  otj&Sisaan^lMaX  of  In- 
ternational power 
United  States  i^ 

peace.  The  to^afTtarlan  nature  of  the  Soviet 
Internal  regime  affects  this  poUcy  both  In- 
directly and  directly.  Therefore,  we  are  con- 
cerned that  the  case  of  Soviet  dissidents  and 
related  Issues  not  be  treated  only  as  lacteted 
matters  of  moral  concern  with  endangered 
individuals.  They  should  be  seen  In  the  full 
context  of  Soviet  totaUtarlan  controls,  and  of 
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what  they  mean  for  the  preservation  of 
peace. 

The  graataat  danger  Has,  to  our  thinking. 
In  tha  area  of  communlcatloDs.  We  aia  tm- 
able  to  teil  tha  Soitet  people  about  oar  aim. 
IntanUooa.  They  are  unable  to  find  out  for 
themselves  what  tha  world  is  Uka  outslda 
their  country.  Tbaij  are  alao  unable  to  oom- 
munlcata  tmij  with  aaeh  othar.  and  with 
their  writers  and  thinkara.  to  0nd  oat  about 
the  true  state  of  ttieir  country  and  their  own 
potentialities  for  dhange.  Petwaan  tham  and 
us,  as  weU  as  between  one  Bovlat  ettlaan 
and  another,  there  stands  tha  reglme'a  naar- 
absoluto  monopoly  ot  toformatlnn 

The  purpose  to  which  this  Information 
monopoly  Is  put  Is  tha  creattoB  ot  myths 
bolstering  and  sustaining  the  totaUtarlan 
regime.  To  Justify  Its  exlatenca  and  rigor,  tha 
r^lme  needs  to  keep  aMve  tha  Image  of  an 
external  enemy.  At  the  same  tlma.  It  also 
needs  to  keep  up  tha  Image  of  a  Wastam 
world  of  cruel  i>overty  and  Injustice  on  tha 
brink  of  imminent  economic  and  social  col- 
lapse. ("Can  blaek  people  In  the  UB.  own 
cars?"  was  one  typical  question  addresssd  re- 
cently to  an  American.)  The  falseness  of  the 
Image  of  a  threatening  West  Is  clear  to  any- 
one v^o  knows  about  prevailing  Wastam 
attltudee  toward  mUltary  budgets 'and  aoo- 
nomlc  assistance  to  the  Soviet  Untaa.  How- 
ever, internally.  It  helps  the  regime  to  ex- 
ploit the  profound  emotions  of  patriotism 
for  the  loyalty  of  Its  subjects,  and  support  ot 
Its  mlUtary  machine  and  a^Mnslonlst  strat- 
agems. 

Therefore,  to  preserve  our  own  securtty 
and  be  able  to  divert  the  world's  reeourees 
to  more  productive  ends  than  armamants, 
toe  need  to  make  the  eZimlnatton  of  fit* 
Soviet  monopoUg  of  informatkm  a  priortty 
policy  ohjeeOve.  Only  If  the  Soviet  people 
learn  the  truth  wlU  they  ba  able  to  aettvato 
their  own  social  energies  and  put  their  rulers 
under  the  constraint  of  thair  cvlnlan  and 
wlU,  as  we  do  ours.  Only  than  wOl  our  nego- 
tiated agreemanta  have  a  aoUd  basis,  ln« 
stead  of  being  subject  to  the  risks  of  arbi- 
trary changes  of  mind  or  hidden  Intentions 
of  uncontrcdied  leaders. 

Do  WB  have  tha  praetloal  means  to  tnflu- 
enoe  the  ooursa  ot  events  In  that  dlrectlaaT 
Definitely  yes.  We  are  oonvtaioad  tha*  oar 
communications  tacdmoiogy  Is  sufficiently 
advanced,  or  can  ba  davciopad,  to  panatrate 
the  regime's  Infocmatloo  mooopcdy  on  a 
more  effective  scale  than  has  been  tha  case 
so  far.  Furthermore,  with  soma  degree  ot 
Imagination,  It  should  be  posslbla  to  tie  om 
various  ettmomlc  and  othar  conceastons  af- 
fectively to  concrete  Soviet  oounteroonces- 
alons  that  would  provlda  for  a  tree  and  un- 
restricted travel  of  people  In  both  dlraetknt, 
and  tar  a  free  flow  of  Informatton.  WhIla 
some  may  object  to  this  aa  Interfaranca  In 
Soviet  domestic  affairs,  we  beUava  that  It  Is 
a  legitimate  Interference  stnoa  It  promotsa 
world  peace  as  wen  as  human  rlgihte. 

Unless  the  connection  between  the  do- 
mestic regime  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  our 
security  is  clearly  understood,  the  warnings 
addressed  to  us  by  Andrei  Sakharov,  the  dis- 
sident Soviet  physicist  and  perceptive  politi- 
cal analyst,  wUl  have  been  in  vain : 

"Detente  without  democratization,  detente 
in  which  the  West  in  effect  accepts  the  Soviet 
rules  of  the  game,  would  be  dangerous.  It 
would  not  reaUy  solve  any  of  the  world's 
problems  and  would  simply  mean  capitulat- 
ing in  the  face  of  real  or  exaggerated  Soviet 
power  ...  As  a  result,  the  world  would  be- 
ccme  helpless  before  this  uncontroUed  bu- 
ucratic  machine  ...  It  would  poee  a 
serious  threat  to  the  world  as  a  whole." 

We  count  on  you  to  use  the  influence  (rf 
your  office  to  counter  these  dangers  by  prac- 
tical and  legislative  measures.  In  this  In- 
stance, our  traditional  sense  of  decency- and 
human  soUdsrlty  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
our  most  selfish  Interest  In  peace  and  secu- 
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nty.  And  even  though  tangible  resulte  may 
not  be  within  Immediate  reacL,  they  are  of 
such  vital  Importance  to  us  that  they  ought 
to  be  piumed  steadily,  consistently,  and  re- 
lentlessly untu  they  are  reached. 

Thank  you. 

Prof.  Vacuiv  Holzsovsxt.  Chairman. 

Prof.  HowAXo  BxoGAM,  Vice-chairman. 

Prof.  Laselo  TzKoa.  Secretory- rreorurer. 


A  Stnopsib  or  thz  PaxcDnro  LKm 
Beyond  plain  human  decency,  Americans 
have   a   selfish   Interest   In  supporttng  the 
struggle  of  Soviet  dlssldente  for  democratlza- 
ticm  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  Is  why: 

Americans  want  a  truly  stable  peace,  not 
peace  by  five  or  ten-year  InstallBMnte;  and 
disarmament  without  rtsks  to  their  seourlty. 
The  Soviet  nUers.  on  the  contrary,  need  to 
make  their  subjecte  believe  that  they  are 
threatened  by  the  United  Stetee.  In  this  way, 
they  justify  the  mmtartstlc  rigors  of  their 
r^lme  and  maintein  themaelvea  In  power. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  pc^ulatkHi  must  be 
k^t  in  the  dark  about  tbe  true  facte.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Soviet  rulers  themaelvee  en- 
gage in  threatening  military  maneuvers. 
Therefore,  a  high-prlorlty  goal  ot  the  West 
and  the  United  Stetes  ought  to  be  to  pene- 
trate the  Soviet  information  barrier  and  let 
the  Soviet  p>eopIe  ^ow  the  true  facte.  Only 
then  will  they  have  reason  to  restrain  their 
rulers.  As  long  as  we  are  dealing  wlUi  un- 
controlled Moscow  bureaucrate  and  geiterals, 
negotiations  wiU  be  buUt  on  sand.  Only 
democracy  in  the  Soviet  Union  can  provide  a 
solid  basis  for  hona  fide  negotiations  and 
peace. 

Thk  List  or  Signatukes  to  t>ATB 
(Maxch  31,  1074) 
Tomas  Aczel  (English) . 
Donald  M.  Austem. 
Solomon  Barkln  (Boon.) . 
Meyer  W.  Belovlcz  (Business) . 
Nmroand  Berlin  (English). 
Norman  A.  Brown  (Theater). 
Richard  Carey  Jr. 
Anne  IZarie  Casey. 
Joan  M.  Centrella. 
Robert  L.  Chew  (OR8) . 
Margaret  ComeU  (English) . 
Clyde  CrowBon,  DJ3.S.  (HesUth) . 
Helen  F.  Cullen  (Math.). 
John  T.  Daley  (Phys.  Plant) . 
Deborah  W.  Dauray. 
AUen  N.  David. 
Catherine  M.  Dellzla. 
Carol  Drew  (Phys.  Plant) . 
Edward  Felt  (PoUt.  Science) . 
Andrew  Fetler  (English) 
MarahaU  Fine. 
Peter  Fllees  (PoUt.  Science). 
Harvey  Friedman  (Labor  Center) . 
Laurie  B.  Qan. 

Sheldon  Qoldman  (PoUt.  8c.). 
Hahn  Ounner  (Envlr.  Eng.) . 
H.  Richard  Hartzler. 
Wimiam  B.  Heronemus  (Civ.  Eng.) . 
Emily  P.  Hoffhian. 
Richard  A.  Hoffman  (Agrlc.  Eng.) . 
Paul  Hollander  (Sociology) . 
Lynn  Hudson. 

Ethan  Katsch  (Legal  Studies) . 
John  D.  KendaU. 
Thomas  Krajeskl. 
Joseph  J.  Lake  (Slavic  Lang.) . 
Daniel  LeBlanc. 
John  W.  Lederle  (PoUt.  8c.) 
Cathy  M.  Levin 
Quenter  Lewy  (PoUt.  Sc.). 
E.  Ernest  Llndaey  (Chem.  Eng.) . 
James  A.  Lockhart  (Botany) . 
Arnold  Mandelstam. 
Robert  J.  McCartney  (Liaison). 
Surlnder  K.  Mehto  (Sociology) . 
Rabbi  Aryeh  Melr  (HlUel) . 
Lary  A.  Mldiu«. 
Luclen  Mmer  (Comp.  Lit.) . 
Justin  Twrnihin 
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Jadwlga  A.  MOCBulewakl  (Llbr.) . 

Artbur  B.  MuBgnve  ( Joamal.) . 

Bams  II.  Nbory  (Water  Bas.) . 

Laon  li.  Noury  (Water  Bee.) . 

CUudlne  Penediina  (FbyBlcs) . 

DennlB  J.  Perry. 

Barry  Prltsker. 

Jotm  PatDam. 

B0T.  J.  Joaeph  Quigley  (Newman  Center) . 

wmiam  N.  Bloe. 

Larry  8.  Boberts  (Zocdogy) . 

Mldiael  D.  Botb. 

Bbnoa  Bottenberg  (Koonnnlcs) . 

Paul  P.  Biagpa^^  (BngUab) . 

Howard  D.  SegoOl  (Com.  Tech.) . 

Ruth  U. SeUgman  (Maas. Bartew). 

DougStanlay. 

Nonnand  Strautln. 

Joaapb  B.  aaala  (Public  Health) . 

lialira  L  Telrmanla. 

Barnard  K.  Tumar  (FubL  Safety) . 

irane  8.  Wlitte  (Btoefaem.) . 

Martt  P.  White  (OtrU  Bng.) . 

Janat  D.  WOllama. 

Pay  ZlpkowltE  (Library) . 

AVffyy"'*'"'  Angnst  (Northampton) . 

Oeorge  D.  Tomaaettl  (Northampton) . 

Dr.  J(din  W.  HUt  (Amherst) . 


THE  AMNESTY  ISSDE 


HON.  ROB  WILSON 

OF  cAurounA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wefinesday.  April  3.  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WIU30N.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
OKO.  I  Include  the  following: 

How  Cam  Wb  PDn  Wat  Otjt  nr  AjtMaai  r 

lasox? 

(By  John  PInkarman) 

America  has  a  long  tradition  of  compaa- 
alon.  of  mercy— and  of  amnesty. 

/Lm»nra.  also  la  a  nation  of  lava.  The  laws 
are  for  all  the  people  In  a  democratic  society, 
deaplte  the  degradation  of  this  tradition  by 
people  In  the  ^gheat  level  of  government. 

With  this  tMckground.  we  are  seeing  a  new 
debate.  In  Congreaa.  on  television  and  in  the 
written  press,  over  the  Issue  of  blanket  or 
general  amnesty  for  thoee  who  deaerted  the 
country  In  the  Vietnam  War.  Included  la 
general  or  total  amnesty  also  for  those  who 
fled  the  country  aa  draft  dodgers  even  before 
they  had  a  chance  to  desert  while  In  nUUtary 
uniform. 

The  views  on  amnesty  generally  are  rlgkl 
m.nA  more  emotional  than  have  been  views  on 
almost  any  controversial  issue  of  the  last 
80  years.  There  are  those  who  say  President 
Nixon  was  rather  quick  to  grant  parole — or 
amnesty — to  Teamstera  Unlcm  boaa  Jimmy 
Hotfa;  and  soon  the  Bepubllcana  got  poUtioal 
support  from  the  Teamsters.  There  are  those 
who  say  ez-Vloa  President  Splro  figaew  got 
the  ultimate  in  amnesty  when  he  waa  al- 
lowed to  plead  "no  contest"  to  one  tax  fraud 
charge,  with  a  prearranged  aentence  of  a 
•10.000  fine  and  three  years  probation  which 
In  effect  is  no  restraint  of  any  kind.  This, 
most  of  us  would  agree,  was  a  winp  on  the 
wrist  compared  to  what  happens  to  others 
who  Indulge  in  tax  fraud. 

There  are  many  other  cases  of  "amnaety" 
In  high  placea.  So,  say  those  who  cite  Hoffa, 
Agnew  and  hundreda  of  other  unsavory  oases, 
why  not  amnesty  for  all  of  the  thousands 
who  deeerted  their  military  buddies  and 
their  country  In  time  of  war.  and  for  thoae 
who  defied  the  draft  laws  of  the  natloni 

Thoae  who  support  total  amnesty  remind 
us  that  the  Vietnam  War  was  a  national  dis- 
grace—and moat  of  us  would  agree  that  this 
Is  true.  These  leaders  of  the  amnesty  drive 
appeared  before  Congress  and  have  talked  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

every  man's  right  to  make  the  moral  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  he  will  obey  the  na- 
tion's laws.  They  have  quoted  Abraham  Lin- 
coln on  "binding  up  the  nation's  wounds" 
attd  they  have  quoted  others  on  the  need  to 
'Twlng  the  coiintry  together"  in  these  an- 
guished ttmes  by  welcoming  home  the  de- 
sertera  and  draft  dodgars  as  if  they  had  done 
nothing  more  wrong  than  taken  a  sabbatical 
from  their  nartlodta'^— and  legal — ^respon- 
slbUlties. 

On  the  extreme  "other  side" — ^you  might 
call  it  the  right  vs.  the  total  forgiveness  of 
the  left — there  are  thoee  who  want  every 
deeerter  and  every  draft  dodger  to  go  to 
prison;  some  would  even  object  to  a  fair 
trial.  They  also  cite  teveral  precedents;  in 
fatft,  they  also  quote  Uncoln  in  their  own 
harsh  view  of  any  kind  of  mercy. 

Most  of  those  who  served  in  Vietnam,  in 
Korea.  In  World  War  C  and  in  World  War  I 
ars  a  bit  shy  of  total  amnesty.  Parents  who 
lost  boys  in  the  Vietnam  War,  and  in  the 
other  wars,  are  betwixt  and  between — they 
are  too  sad  to  be  angered  by  desertion,  but 
not  quite  ready  to  forgive  the  draft  dodgers 
and  thoee  who  left  fellow  servicemen  to  die. 

Army  Lt.  Oen.  Leo  B.  Benade,  deputy  as- 
sistant secretary  of  dtfense  for  mUltary  per- 
sonnel policy,  is  one  who  has  a  professional 
and  perhaps  valid  fear  of  total  amnesty.  "Any 
legal  precedent,"  be  told  Congress,  "that 
would  undermine  the  sanctity  ot  military  ob- 
ligations and  sworn  oaths  would  be  danger- 
ous to  the  security  of  the  nation."  We  surely 
would  be  In  a  dangerous  position  if,  when 
attacked  by  a  foreign  enemy  as  in  World 
War  H,  every  young  man  realized  he  had  legal 
precedent  to  say  no  to  the  responsibility 
that  he  help  defend  his  country. 

Somewhere  between  what  the  liberals  are 
dMnandlng  and  what  the  opponents  of  am- 
nesty are  demanding,  there  is  room  for 
American  mercy  under  the  law.  There  is  vast 
difference,  it  seems,  between  a  draft  dodger 
and  a  deserter  who  has  taken  an  oath  to  do 
his  duty.  There  Is  some  degree  of  difference 
in  every  one  of  the  600,000  Vietnam  era 
caaee  of  desertion  and  draft  dodging — home 
conditions,  mental  state  of  the  individual, 
motive  and  degree  of  tlesertlon  and  defance 
of  the  law-  These  are  individual  eases  and 
should  be  so  treated. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  has  nine 
bUls  for  various  types  of  amnesty.  It  is 
hoped  the  Congress  wUl  not  be  stampeded 
either  by  the  very  powerful  voices  demand - 
lag  total  amnesty  or  the  sullen  voices  of.  ret- 
ribution. If  Hoffa  and  Agnew  deserved  am- 
nesty, so  do  a  certain  number  of  Private 
John  Does — all  within  the  compassion  and 
the  legal  tradltiona  that  have  made  America 
the  great  nation  it  is. 


AprU  8,  1974, 


GRAHAM  A.  MARTIN:  WHOSE 
AMBASSADOR? 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or  CAiooaKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3,  1974 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  were  it 
not  so  ludicrous,  the  recent  antics  of  Am- 
bassador Orataam  Martin  might  be  con- 
sidered amusing. 

Martin  has  initiated  a  one-man  lobby 
on  behaU  of  the  Thieu  regime — and  in 
doing^  80.  has  seriously  assailed  both  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 

In  his  myopic  defense  of  the  Thleu  re- 
gime, Martin  ovetlooks  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  public  are  ab- 
scdutely  set  agtiinst  large-scale  American 
intervention  In  Vietnam. 

The  following  Washington  Post  edito- 


rial asks:  "Whose  Aiiibassador?"  It  is  a 
question  we  should  give  serious  con- 
sideration: 

[From  the  Wawhlngtoit  Post.  Mar.  !«.  1974] 
Whose   AkKAssaoob?  ' 

In  Oraham  A.  MartiA,  Fraaldent  Tbleu  of 
South  Vietnam  has  a, warm  friend  and  a 
forceful  and  highly  pl4ced  advocate — a  flna 
ambassador,  you  might  say.  Indsed.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's recent  attack  on,  a.  New  Tork  Times 
report  on  American  aid  to  Saigon — an  18- 
page  attack  which  Mr.  Martlo  asked  th»  Stata 
Department  to  make  public — could  hardly 
have  pleased  President  Thleu  more.  It  mir- 
rored precisely  Mr.  Thieu's  ovm  view  that  the 
fount  of  all  crltlclBm  of  his  rule  is  BanoL 

The  catch  is  that  Oraham  Martin  is  not 
the  ambassador  of  Sou|h  Vietnam  to  Wash- 
ington. He  Is  the  Am^can  amhaMrsdnr  to 
Saigon.  This  wovild  seam  to  'be  an  aleman- 
tary  distinction  but  Mr,  Martin,  in  hla  blind- 
ed devotion  to  President  Thieu,  has  evi- 
dently lost  sight  of  It.  We  have  his  devotion 
(and  his  low  boiling  i>odnt)  to  thank  for  the 
fact  that  he  has  come  out  from  behind  tha 
waU  of  discretion,  behind  which, professional 
diplomats  ordinarily  work,  in  order  to  chal« 
lenge  a  reporter  for  the  Times. 

It  is.  first,  outrageous  that  Mr.  Martin 
sho\ild  preface  his  challenge  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  press  and  congressional  criti- 
cism of  South  Vietnam,  is  being  orchestrated 
by  HanoL  The  charg#  is  false — and  mis- 
chievous. That  an  Amarlcan  career  envoy  In 
the  year  1974,  should  he  sniping  In  a  cheap 
political  way  at  the  motives  of  Vietnam  pol- 
icy critics  is  a  sad  conAnentary  on  how  little 
the  old  cold-war-orlented  bands  have  learned 
from  our  Indochina  experience.  Moreover,  It 
is  an  old  and  unwort^  ploy  for  an  official 
to  disdain  to  talk  with  ^  reporter  on  grounds 
that  the  reporter  is  "glased."  and  then  de- 
nounce >'»m  for  alleged  errors.  In  short,  Mr. 
Martin  is  paying  a  heavy  price  for  Mr.  Thieu's 
affection. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Martin's  critique  is  a  throw- 
back to  the  bad  old  days  of  one-sided,  self- 
serving,  over-simpllfled  reporting  on  Vietnam 
and,  as  such,  is  altogetther  out  of  line  with 
the  more  nuanced  reqiulrements  of  a  policy 
that  no  longer  needs  tp  depend  for  its  effec- 
tiveness on  mlBlftarilng  the  American  people. 
We  had  thought,  or  ho|>ed,  the  objective  now 
was  to  help  move  tlM  Vletnameea  parties 
toward  a  real  settlem^t.  By  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Martin,  however,  ttie  policy  is  to  supply 
President  Thieu  the  ijeaources  and  encour- 
agement to  let  him  flldest^  the  Paris  ac- 
cords and  to  keep  prasslng  tha  war.  Par  it 
is  obvioiis  that  Mr.  Thifu.  seeing  Mr.  Martin's 
imcrltlcal  devotion  to  him,  can  have  llttlr 
incentive  to  heed  whatever  cautions  the  UJB.. 
Government  may  simultaneously  offer.  We 
apparently  have  here  a  classic  case  study  of 
how  an  ambassador  lo^ea  Influence  with  the 
government  to  which  tta  Is  accredited. 

As  to  the  ^>eclflcs  af  the  aid  program  as 
dlscttssed  by  the  Tim^  and  Mr.  Martin,  we 
believe,  as  we  have  previously  said,  that  Con- 
gress should  Itself  go  deeply  Into  the  whole 
program.  The  Times ;  article  charged  that 
American  military  aid:  "oontlnuas  to  set  tha 
course  of  thfc  war";  various  American  vtola- 
t'  >ns  of  the  Geneva  aoc->rds  were  alleged. 
During  these  allegations.  Ambassador  Mar- 
tin responded  that  the  course  of  tSia  war  k 
set  by  "the  continuous  emd  continuing  Com- 
munist buildup"  and  >y  Saigon's  re^ponaa  to 
"actual  military  attaicks  moimted  by  tba 
other  side."  These  are,, we  submit,  dlfferencaa 
of  perception  which  ijhe  Congress  ought  to 
try  to  clarify  before  it  votes  further  aid  for 
South  Vietnam.  The  administration  is  a8kli» 
for  (1.45  billion  in  military  aid  in  fisqi 
1075— up  from  the  9StO  mllllon  approved  In 
1074.  Whatever  total  i|t  finally  approves.  tt» 
Congreaa  should  be  convinced  that  the  money 
is  being  given  in  an  funount  and  In  a  wu^ 
designed  to  reinforce  tha  Paris  accorda,  net, 
to  imdermlne  them. 


RESOLUTION    CHART 


100       MILLIMETERS 

INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
film  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
"T-shaped"    groupings.  I 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
mto    100    gives    the   reduction    ratio.      Example:    the   line  is  20  mm.  long  in   the  film  image,  and   100    20   ^    5. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
Imes  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
•  m  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  =  39.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  5  =  SO  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions,  maximum   resolution  is  between   39.5    and   SO  lines  per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical   focus,   and  exposures  yielding   very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 
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United  States 
o/ America         PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    02' 


CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SElSi ATE— Thursday,  April  4,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Sam  Nunn,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Georgia. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  open  our  hearts  to 
Thee  and  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  ever- 
lasting hills,  remembering  that  our  help 
comes  from  the  Lord  who  made  heaven 
and  earth.  May  the  music  of  the  wind 
and  singing  streams  minister  to  our  taut 
nerves,  our  tension-torn  minds  and  our 
dutybound  spirits.  Deliver  us  from  bond- 
age to  desk  pads  and  appointment  calen- 
dars lest  we  miss  the  glory  of  springtime 
and  the  renewal  of  life.  Help  us  to  do  our 
work  well  and  to  do  it  to  Thy  glory. 

O  Lord,  keep  our  hearts  in  warm  fel- 
lowship with  our  colleagues.  Keep  our 
ears  open  to  the  voice  of  the  people.  Pre- 
serve our  souls  as  the  dwelling  place  of 
Thy  spirit.  Amid  all  that  Is  finite  and 
temporal  keep  us  in  tune  with  the  infinite 
and  the  eternal. 

We  pray  in  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRES- 
IDENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  4, 1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Sam 
Nunn,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Georgia, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  NUNN  thereupon  took  the  chair  as 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cooaent  that  the  reading  of 
tiie  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  April  3,  1974.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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DOCUMENTATION  OF  VESSEL  "MISS 
KEKU"  AS  A  VESSEL  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  740, 
H.R.  12627. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  bill  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  I  H.R.  12627)  by  title,  as  foUows:  An 
act  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  imder  which  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  is  operating  to  cause  the 
vessel  Miss  Keku,  owned  by  Clarence 
Jackson  of  Juneau,  Alaska,  to  be  docu- 
mented as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
so  as  to  be  entitled  to  engage  in  the 
American  fisheries. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
739,  S.  3038,  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
natlOTis  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  busi- 
ness. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  first  nomi- 
nation. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
retid  the  nomination  of  James  L.  Mit- 


chell, of  Illinois,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominatipn 
is  considered  and  confirme<l. 


ipr 


NATIONAL    CREDIT    UNION    BOAIp 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clej-k 
read  the  nomination  of  James  W.  Jamije- 
son,  of  California,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
National  Credit  Union  Board. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


FARM   CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  nominations  in  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  those  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominatiofis 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

By  unanimous  consent  the  Senate  _ 
simied  the   consideration   of  legislative 
business. 


re- 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tei^- 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teA 
pore.  Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sep 
ator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 


NATO  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  tljis 
city  25  years  ago,  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  was  signed.  Today  marks  a  quar- 
ter century  of  the  great  Atlantic  Alliance 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  recently 
called  the  "cornerstone  of  American 
foreign  policy."  | 

Yet  what  a  sad  birthday  it  is.  The 
President's  trip  to  Europe  has  been  can- 
celed. The  "Year  of  Europe"  has  tumdd 
into  a  bad  joke.  The  President  lashes  oit 
at  the  Allies  in  a  way  he  has  been  careful 
never  to  do  with  our  adversaries.  Tl^e 
disillusion  and  disarray  in  the  alliance 
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has  never  been  more  profound;  and  the 
prospects  of  real  European  unity  per- 
haps never  more  remote. 

The  concept  of  a  partnership  across 
the  Atlantic  between  the  United  States 
and  a  strong  and  united  Europe  is  a  fad- 
ing dream.  The  reality  is  that  our  rela- 
tions have  deteriorated  to  the  point 
where  our  economic  well-being  and  eco- 
nomic security  may  be  jeopardized. 

We  do  not  have  the  necessary  cooper- 
ation of  our  allies  to  solve  pressing  in- 
ternational economic  problems,  nor  do 
we  have  their  full  support  in  dealing  with 
the  Soviets.  At  the  same  time,  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviets  is  not  about 
to  replace  our  allies — not  for  solving  our 
economic  problems — not  for  insuring  our 
security — and  certainly  not  for  cultivat- 
ing a  political  environment  that  encour- 
ages democracy  and  human  rights. 

The  sudden  quiet  that  has  descended 
in  Europe  after  the  recent  outbursts  by 
the  administration  should  not  mislead 
us.  The  concilatory  posture  of  some  al- 
lies can  be  chalked  up  not  to  contrition 
but  to  mystification  over  what  the  Presi- 
dent was  shouting  about  in  the 
first  place. 

Nor  should  we  take  much  satisfaction 
in  having  helped  provoke  further  di- 
visions within  Europe.  The  dispute  over 
consultation  has  not  improved  the  trans- 
Atlantic  dialog.  Ihe  offer  to  consult  with 
with  tis  at  nearly  every  step  as  the  Eur- 
opeans make  up  their  mird  was  very 
generous.  But  it  was  bound  to  run  into 
difBculty  and  certainly  runs  against  the 
grain  of  unity.  It  is  a  little  like  trying 
to  encourage  a  young  couple  to  fall  in 
love  by  never  leaving  them  out  of  yovu- 
sight. 

We  also  should  not  expect  that  the 
passing  of  President  Pompidou  will 
fundamentally  alter  the  current  United 
States-Eiiropean  relationship.  The  pres- 
ent crisis  cannot  be  blamed  on  France 
alone,  however  much  we  may  differ  with 
French  policy. 

President  Pompidou  moved  Prance  in- 
to closer  cooperation  with  the  Alliance 
and  with  its  European  partners,  revers- 
ing the  trend  of  General  De  Gaulle.  We 
should  pay  tribute  to  President  Pom- 
pidou for  this  statemanship.  We  should 
hope  his  successor  will  continue  in  this 
direction.  But  I  fear  that  the  policies  and 
rhetoric  of  this  administration  will  make 
reconciliation  and  cooperation  even 
more  difBcult  for  the  next  generation  of 
French  leaders. 

We  need  this  cooperation  because  there 
are  serious  problems  to  be  faced  together 
with  the  AUies — more  equitable  trade,  a 
stable  monetary  system,  a  sustainable 
defense  posture  and  a  constructive  rela- 
tionship with  the  less  developed  world 
and  with  Communist  countries. 

These  challenges  are  recognized  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  I  believe  the 
Europeans  must  assume  a  substantial 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  dealing  with 
us  on  these  problems.  We  cannot  solve 
them  alone.  But  I  also  believe  it  is  our  re- 
spoiuibility  to  look  at  our  own  role  in 
the  current  crisis. 
If  we  do,  two  things  stand  out: 


We  paid  far  too  tittle  attention  to  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  during  a  decade  of  war 
in  Asia. 

We  placed  higher  priority  on  negotia- 
tions with  old  adversaries  than  on  refur- 
bishing the  allied  relationships  that  were 
in  a  state  of  disrepair. 

Is  there  any  wonder  then  that  the  sud- 
den rush  of  the  "Year  of  Europe"  was 
greeted  with  suspicion  and  even  dis- 
belief? 

The  real  problems  of  the  Alliance  can- 
not be  solved  by  rhetorical  declarations 
or  rewriting  the  NATO  treaty  for  its  25th 
birthday.  A  start  has  to  be  made  by  an- 
swering first  for  ourselves,  and  then  with 
our  allies,  some  basic  questions  about  our 
policy  toward  Europe. 

Do  we  fear  European  unity  or  view 
it  as  a  threat? 

Do  we  see  the  detente  \^1th  the  Soviet 
Union  as  so  strong  that  we  now  regard 
our  troops  in  Europe  primarily  as  bar- 
gaining chips  in  trade  negotiations? 

If  we  take  the  Soviet  threat  so  lightly 
can  we  expect  our  allies  to  do  more  in 
their  own  defense  let  alone  pay  a  sig- 
nificant economic  or  political  price  for 
our  military  resources? 

I  obviously  cannot  answer  those  ques- 
tions for  the  adminictration. 

But  forthright  answers  would  be  the 
best  gift  to  alleviate  the  moribund  qual- 
ity of  this  anniversary  celebration. 
Otherwise  I  am  afraid  some  profoundly 
dangerous  conclusions  may  be  reached. 
That  the  administration  prefers  dis- 
order among  the  Europeans  to  unity. 

That  we  prefer  to  take  care  of  our  se- 
curity interests  in  Europe  through  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviets  rather  than 
compromise  with  our  allies. 

That  our  troops  in  Europe  are  in  effect 
mercenaries,  not  to  be  counted  upon  for 
security  and  stability,  but  to  be  regarded 
as  a  source  of  political  and  economic 
pressure. 

If  these  are  the  conclusions  that  are 
drawn  on  both  sides  of  ttie  Atlantic,  I 
do  not  see  how  this  cornerstone  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  can  long  survive. 
And  I  see  nothing  to  take  its  place. 

So  it  is  a  sober  birthday.  And  I  there- 
fore call  upon  the  administration  to  use 
this  anniversary  occasion  to  withdraw 
the  gaimtlet  it  has  thrown  down  against 
our  oldest  allies,  to  clarify  its  policies, 
and  to  earnestly  pursue  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  relationships  with  Europe  on 
which  both  our  economic  welfare  and 
fundamental  security  interests  are 
founded. 

Mr.  President,  along  this  line,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  yesterday's  New  York  Times 
by  James  Reston  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  followed  by  aii  editorial  ap- 
pearing this  morning  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Pompidou  and  the  Olp  Alliance 
(By  James  Beston) 
Washington,  April  2. — Mfn  pass  but  na- 
tions  and   the   problems   of  nations   go   on. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  this  week,  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  was  signed  in  this  capital, 


and  since  all  the  governmente  concerned 
seem  to  be  fussing  with  each  other  these 
days,  maybe  somebody  should  celebrate  the 
original  idea.  i 

The  Atlantic  idea  was  very  siinple.  It  was 
an  apology  for  the  spectacular  tragedies  of 
the  past,  and  a  recognition  of  hpman  frailty. 
And  it  was  an  admission  by  the  Old  World 
and  the  New  World  that  they  stared  a  com- 
mon civilization  and  could  preserve  it  only 
by  common  policies. 

Also,  despite  all  the  friction,  the  Atlantic 
partnership  and  its  companion,  the  Euro- 
pean Community,  have  not  been  failures  but 
considering  the  long  history  of  Western  dis- 
unity and  stupidity,  comparatively  success- 
ful. 

After  all.  the  two  World  Warts  were  really 
one  long  civil  war  between  the  few  remain- 
ing nations,  including  Germany,  that  be- 
lieve in  personal  liberty  and  political  democ- 
racy and  they  maintained  the  peace  for  only 
twenty  years,  between  1919  and  1939.  Com- 
pared to  that,  the  Atlantic  Alliance  has  kept 
the  peace  for  over  27  years — halfway  between 
the  end  of  the  last  World  War  and  the  end 
of  the  century,  and  while  we  afe  now  living 
with  death,  impeachment  and  ft  lot  of  weak 
and  staggering  governments,  maybe  we 
should  be  celebrating  the  25tU  birthday  of 
the  shaky  Western  Alliance  instead  of  open- 
ing its  wounds. 

Europe  and  America  are  not  talking  today 
about  the  ideals  of  human  dignity,  or  the 
majesty  of  their  Inheritance,  or  even  of  their 
common  interests  in  controlling  inflation, 
I>opulation,  military  arms,  pollution  and  the 
poverty  and  hunger  of  half  tha  human  race. 
They  are  talking  now  about  personal  and 
political  things — about  the  death  of  Pom- 
pidou and  who  comes  after  hltn;  about  the 
arguments  between  Henry  Kissinger  and 
Michael  Jobert;  the  political  weakness  of 
Richard  Nixon;  the  a^ng  leaders  of  China; 
the  price  of  oil  and  other  mw  materials; 
whether  Harold  Wilson  can  make  it  in  the 
House  of  Commons:  what  kind  of  man  is 
Jerry  Ford  anyway,  and  Isn't  it  wonderful 
that  Henry  is  married? 

After  a  quarter  century,  in  the  Atlantic, 
of  the  most  successful  alliance  In  history  and, 
in  Europe,  of  the  most  Imaginative  experi- 
ment In  political  federalism  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  American  Republic,  his  Is  a  poor 
and  narrow  show.  Both  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
and  the  European  Community  are  more  en- 
during than  men  or  regimes  but  they  are 
now  loitering  Into  weakness,  and  allowing 
their  short-run  national  Interests  to  threaten 
their  common  security. 

On  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  NATO  al- 
liance, and  at  a  critical  point  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  European  Community,  America 
is  puzzled  about  what  Prance  has  been  saying 
to  us  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  during 
Pompidou's  last  days.  Was  French  Foreign 
Minister  Jobert  saying  there  la  a  fundamen- 
tal conflict  between  the  interests  of  a  unified 
Europe  and  an  Atlantic  partnership  with  the 
United  States  and  Canada? 

Was  he  saying  that  De  TocquevUle  and 
Monnet  were  wrong,  that  Valery's  concept  of 
our  common  civilization  was  false?  Was  he 
asking  the  United  States  merely  to  stop  dom- 
inating Europe,  or  was  he  asking  us  to  defend 
Europe,  to  protect  France,  to  maintain  peace 
in  the  Middle  East,  while  rafusing  to  co- 
operate with  NATO  in  the  defense  of  Europe, 
or  with  America  In  the  oil  crisis?  Now  that 
President  Georges  Pompidou  is  gone,  it  would 
be  helpful  if,  after  the  personal  tragedy, 
somebody  would  speak  clearly  for  France. 

The  Nixon  Administration  obviously  has 
its  own  Internal  problems:  inflation,  unem- 
ployment and  even  the  posslbla  impeachment 
of  President  Nixon.  It  is  aware  of  its  own 
fragility,  as  in  Paris,  but  it  haq  not  forgotten 
the  mistakes  of  American   isolation,  or  the 
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tragedies  of  the  two  World  Wars,  or  Its  hopes 
for  the  reconstruction  and  unity  of  Europe, 
or  Its  dreams  of  an  Atlantic  community  that 
would  defend  the  common  civilization  of  the 
West.  Mr.  Nixon  has  stuck  to  his  foreign 
policy  inli  ;  '..ives  despite  his  troubles  at 
home. 

The  opening  to  China  and  the  efforts  at  ac- 
commodation with  the  Soviet  Union  were 
never  regarded  in  Washington  as  a  new  al- 
liance against  the  old  alliance  with  Europe. 
Even  when  the  European  Community,  like 
Japan,  emerged  as  a  competitor  to  the  United 
States  for  the  trade  of  the  world,  the  Nixon 
Administration,  and  even  the  Congress,  de- 
fended the  principles  of  collective  security 
and  free  trade. 

Accordingly,  on  this  anniversary  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  and  at  this  critical  point 
of  transition  in  Paris  and  of  controversy 
within  the  European  Economc  Community, 
Washington,  with  all  its  troubles,  is  sticking 
to  the  hope  of  Atlantic  partnership  and  Euro- 
pean unity,  which  has  guided  its  policy  since 
the  last  war. 

The  death  of  President  Pompidou  merely 
dramatizes  the  point.  Churchill,  Eisenhower, 
de  Gaulle,  Adenauer,  Kennedy,  Truman  and 
Johnson  have  all  disappeared  since  the  In- 
ception of  the  Atlantic  partnership  and  the 
European  Community,  but  despite  all  the  di- 
visions of  national  politics,  the  ideal  of  At- 
lantic partnership  and  European  unity  go  on. 

NATO  AT   25  .   .  . 

In  the  present  miasma  of  dissension 
among  the  member  governments  it  is  all  too 
easy  to  forget  what  a  success  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  has  been.  On  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  in  Washington  it  may  be  In  order  to 
recaU  some  of  the  bench  marks  of  that  suc- 
cess in  addition  to  assessing  the  future  pros- 
pects of  the  Alliance. 

NATO  has  managed  to  maintain  peace  in 
the  Eurox>ean-Atlantic  area  for  a  quarter- 
century.  That  is  a  fundamental  accomplish- 
ment; but  to  let  it  go  at  that  would  be  to 
overlook  many  positive  by-products  of  the 
cooperation  engendered  under  the  Treaty. 
It  can  be  argued  that  the  very  success  of 
NATO  and  of  enterprises  owing  something 
to  NATO  created  some  of  the  problems  that 
beset  the  Alliance  at  25. 

The  confidence  generated  by  NATO,  backed 
by  the  unprecedented  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe,  was  a  necessary  ingredient  for  the 
spectacular  economic  recovery  achieved  under 
the  Marshall  Plan.  Cooperation  for  mutual 
security  in  NATO  helped  spark  cooperation  .n 
other  areas — in  the  Organization  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Cooperation,  the  European 
Payments  Union,  even  Benelux,  the  Coal  and 
Steel  Community  and  eventually  the  Com- 
mon Market. 

NATO  and  the  Western  European  Union 
organization  provided  the  machinery  for 
bringing  West  Germany  into  alliance  with 
Germany's  historic  enemies,  thus  buttressing 
Bonn's  already  substantial  commitment  to 
the  West  in  other  areas  and  helping  insiu-e 
against  any  future  revival  of  the  "civil"  wars 
that  had  devastated  Europe  so  often  in  the 
past. 

It  has  become  fashionable  in  some  quarters 
to  scoff  at  the  notion  that  a  Soviet  mlUtary 
venture  into  Western  E^irope  was  ever  a 
possibility.  But  European  countries,  pros- 
trated by  war  and  occupation,  facing  strong 
challenges  at  home  from  Communist  parties 
then  solidly  linked  to  Moscow,  and  frightened 
by  such  Kremlin  misadventures  as  the  Berlin 
blockade  of  1948-49,  would  have  been  crimi- 
nally negligent  to  have  ignored  the  threat. 

Even  in  today's  more  relaxed  climate,  not 
one  Alliance  member  is  ready  to  take  Its 
chances  alone  with  a  Soviet  Union  that  Is 


stlU  expanding  its  mUltary  power  in  every 
category.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact 
about  the  Atlantic  Alliance  Is  that  not  one 
member  government — not  even  France,  al- 
though It  withdrew  Its  forces  from  Integrated 
NATO  commands  seven  years  ago — has  pulled 
out  of  the  treaty  as  all  have  bad  the  right 
to  do  at  any  time  since  1969  under  Article  13. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  not  even  those 
American  officials  from  the  President  on  dcxwn 
who  are  most  vexed  by  the  independent  be- 
havior of  the  Common  Market  allies,  nor 
those  Senators  and  Congressmen  most  eager 
to  bring  American  forces  home  from  Europe, 
even  has  advocated  withdrawing  from  the 
Alliance. 

Perhaps  it  is  because,  underneath  all  the 
dissension,  everyone  concerned — European 
and  North  American  alike — is  convinced  that 
West  German  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  spoke 
the  truth  when  he  recently  said  of  this  re- 
lationship: 

"No  European  unity  can  dispense  with  At- 
lantic security;  and  a  viable  Atlantic  AlUance 
cannot  dispense  with  European  unity."  Words 
to  ponder  on  the  Alliance's  25th  birthday. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  of  the 
quorum  call  not  to  be  charged  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'XTID.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"5rRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  was  left  imder  the  order 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Six  minutes  were  left  under  the 
order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  be  charged  to  the 
remaining  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roJ. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  ccaisent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  Mr.  MoNDALE's  time,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
vote  on  the  motion  to  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  S.  1866,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  be 
recognized  to  call  up  amendment  No. 
1134  to  the  public  financing  bill,  and 
that  there  be  a  limitation  thereon  of  1 


hour,  to  be  divided  in  accordance  witti 
the  usual  form;  that  upon  the  dlspos  - 
tion  of  amendment  No.  1134,  Mr.  Bak^r 
be  recognized  to  call  up  amendment  Nc 
1135,  on  which  there  be  a  limitation  of  30 
minutes,  to  be  divided  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  reser 
ing  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  n|t 
object,  because  I  am  aware  of  the  faft 
that  the  proposal  has  been  cleared  till 
around — I  think,  in  view  of  the  problem 
that  developed  yesterday,  we  are  in  th^s 
particular  agreement  setting  a  time  limijt. 
It  does  not  require,  however,  that  the 
vote  shall  occur  on  the  amendment  today 
at  a  particular  time,  and  is  in  the  form 
which  was  stated.  I  do  not  expect  ^r 
anticipate  that  any  motion  to  table  wfll 
be  made,  but  a  motion  to  table  would 
be  in  order  luider  the  form  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  Is  thit 
correct?  j 

There  was  a  time  limitation  on  tne 
amendment,  and  after  it  was  disposed  if 
we  would  go  on  to  something  else. 

Mr.    ROBERT    C.    BYRD.    That 
correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  A  motion  to  table  wov 
be  in  order.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
portant  point.  It  depends  on  how 
luianimous-consent  request  was  made 
phrased. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senat 
is  correct.  I  thank  him  for  his  observd 
tion. 


NEED  TO  HA^VE  STANDBY  AUTHOI 
ITY  ON  WAGE  AND  PRICE  COIf- 
TROI5  IN  CRUCIAL  AREAS  OF  THE 
ECONOMY  I 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  join  sfll 
those  in  the  coimtry  who  feel  that  t^e 
time  has  come  when  the  broad  swe0p 
of  economic  controls  should  be  done  awtty 
with.  Wage  and  price  controls  have  betki 
on  long  enough  to  have  created  shortages 
and  distortions  in  many  areas  of  our 
economy  that  have  hurt  many  people.  J 

I  personally  feel  that  wage  and  pri^e 
controls,  if  they  are  to  have  any  re41 
effect,  should  be  used  for  a  short  peridd 
of  time  in  an  attempt  to  shock  the 
economy,  and  they  would  have  to  go  com- 
pletely across  the  board,  which  wis 
never  done.  There  should  have  been  con- 
trols on  wages  and  prices,  perhaps  n^t 
complete  controls,  but  for  a  period  of  ^ 
or  120  days,  long  enough  to  shock  the 
economy  and  cause  some  trend  to  de- 
velop. But  across  the  broad  range,  tl-e 
controls  we  now  have,  for  the  most  part, 
should  be  withdrawn  as  planned  by  tlfe 
end  of  April. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  let  trie 
matter  rest  there.  We  caimot  just  say 
that  because  controls  have  outlived  the  r 
usefulness  in  most  areas  that  controls 
have  outlived  their  usefulness  in  all 
areas. 

Because  we  have  grown  weary  of  coii- 
trols  does  not  mean  that  the  probleih 
that  price  controls  were  meant  to  addre^ 
is  somehow  solved. 

It  is  Just  the  other  way  around.  We  aije 
talking  about  abandoning  price  contro!  s 
while  inflationary  pressures  to  the  econi- 
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omy  are  still  building.  Inflation  and  en- 
ergy are  the  two  issues  on  the  top  of 
people's  minds  today.  There  is  no  way 
that  I  can  see  that  we  can  responsibly 
take  a  totally  hands  off  position  now 
with  inflation  continuing  to  be  the  kind 
of  problem  it  is  for  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  recommend  that 
we  be  more  selective.  I  think  that  we 
need  to  recognize  that  as  controls  are 
taken  off  on  April  30  that  pent  up  price 
pressures  in  certain  crucial  areas  of  the 
economy  will  probably  explode  into  sub- 
stantial price  rises. 

This  will  undermine  the  whole  effort  to 
get  away  from  price  controls  altogether 
and  could  well  bring  us  back  to  a  situa- 
tion where  full  controls  have  to  be  re- 
stored in  the  future.  This  would  be  a 
disaster.  If  we  want  to  assure  that  price 
controls  can  be  fully  suspended  in  the 
long  run.  I  think  we  should  provide  some 
stand-by  authority  in  the  short  nm  to 
keep  watch  on  prices  and  pressure  on  pro- 
ducers. 

Let  me  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  fully  realize  the  difficulties  certain  in- 
dustries are  experiencing.  I  believe  it  is 
grossly  imfair  to  any  industry  if  we  reg- 
ulate them  out  of  business.  And  in  some 
areas  this  is  what  is  happening. 

Certain  businesses,  for  example,  hos- 
pitals, in  many  instances  are  unable  to 
pass  on  costs  and  yet  all  the  services  and 
materials  and  goods  they  buy  are  in- 
creased. 

In  this  instance  only  one  thing  can 
happen — and  that  is  bankruptcy.  I  do 
not  care  what  bxisiness  it  is.  If  we  keep 
open  the  option  of  whether  or  not  price 
controls  will  actually  be  used  in  the 
areas  of  food,  fuel,  construction  and 
health  services,  for  example,  there  will 
be  some  continuing  downward  pressure 
on  prices  to  offset  the  pent  up  pressure  on 
these  prices  to  "pop  up"  when  the  price 
control  lid  is  removed  on  April  30. 

I  think  this  is  absolutely  vital  to  the 
efforts  to  restore  price  stability  to  the 
American  economy.  These  are  the  areas 
of  the  economy  where  this  round  of  In- 
flation got  started  In  the  first  place.  My 
fear  is  that  if  we  do  not  keep  the  vigil 
on  these  prices,  they  will  start  us  off 
again  on  a  second  round  that  may  be 
even  harder  to  stop. 

This  Is  especially  true  of  fuel  prices. 
It  is  widely  reported  that  consideration 
is  being  given  to  removing  controls  com- 
pletely from  fuel  prices.  This  makes  no 
sense  to  me  when  fuel  prices  leed  into 
the  costs  of  so  much  else  in  the  economy. 

We  are  also  dealing  with  a  situation 
In  oil  where  large  companies  control  the 
process  from  well  hesui  to  the  gas  tank. 

If  there  is  no  public  power  to  balance 
this  private  control  of  an  entire  in- 
dustry, we  will  have  willfully  abandoned 
the  public  Interest  in  dampening  fuel 
costs  which  we  have  already  seen  have 
such  a  broad  impact  on  inflation  in  our 
economy.  So  it  is  vital  that  some  public 
price  policy  be  maintained  on  oil  for  the 
immediate  future. 

Secondly.  I  would  recommend  that  the 
Congress  authorize  some  strong  "jaw 
btmlng"  authority  to  keep  big  business 
and  big  labor  working  toward  settlements 
on   wages    and  prices    which   restrain 


rather  than  reenforce  inflationary  pres- 
sures. I  have  the  feeling  that  one  of  the 
ways  this  inflationary  spurt  got  going 
was  by  that  wages  and  profits  got  out 
of  line  in  certain  target  industries  like 
steel,  automobiles,  construction,  and  the 
like. 

What  has  appeared  to  same  to  be  labor 
getting  a  good  wage  break  was  in  fact 
accompanied  by  a  good  healthy  increase 
in  profits  in  some  of  these  industries 
which  then  washed  through  the  rest  of 
the  economy.  Wages  and  profits  went  up 
together  in  these  target  areas,  fanning 
the  flames  of  inflation.  This  could  hap- 
pen again  if  we  take  a  "hands  off"  atti- 
tude. 

What  I  propooe  is  that  "jaw  boning" 
authority  be  piven  to  the  Government 
to  keep  labor  and  management  in  key 
Sectors  aware  of  the  state  we  all  have 
in  wage  and  profit  restraint  in  these 
areas.  By  "jaw  boning"  I  am  not  asking 
for  compulsory  bargaining  where  the 
Government  forces  a  particular  solution, 
but  where  the  Governmeat  keeps  labor 
and  management  talking  to  each  other 
when  vital  interests  of  the  whole  econ- 
omy are  involved. 

I  believe  there  has  got  to  be  some  bal- 
ance between  prices  and  wages  and  it  is, 
again,  grossly  unfair  for  a  wage  earner's 
salary  to  be  limited  and  at  the  same  time 
the  prices  that  he  is  forced  to  pay  for 
the  basic  necessities  of  life  run  un- 
checked. 

At  the  same  time  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  American  consumer  must 
be  protected  from  a  second  spurt  of  in- 
flation stimulated  by  wage  and  profit  de- 
cisions in  which  the  consumers'  interest 
are  again  not  represented. 

Let  us  not  allow  history  to  repeat  it- 
self when  some  relatively  simple  legis- 
lation could  make  the  difference.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  we  simply  pass  the 
buck  downtown  to  the  executive  branch 
on  these  things.  I  think  the  Congress  can 
shoulder  the  responsibility  for  watch- 
dogging  wages  and  prices. 

Perhaps,  one  way  to  do  this  would  be 
to  set  up  indexes  on  crucial  prices  and 
wages  and  have  the  Congress  set  some 
ceiling  on  these  which  if  broken  would 
then  authorize  the  Congress  to  roll  back 
prices  to  below  the  ceiling.  Something 
like  this  could  be  used  so  that  the  Con- 
gress has  a  responsibility  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  to  keep  the  lid  oa  inflation. 

Finally,  I  would  be  supportive  of  legis- 
lative language  which  would  give  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  the  authority  to 
enforce  commitments  on  future  price 
levels  obtained  from  producers  as  price 
controls  are  lifted.  I  think  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  needs  to  have  the  explicit 
mandate  to  make  producers  live  up  to 
their  pledges  on  prices  as  controls  are 
taken  off. 

This  is  just  another  fairly  simple  way 
to  keep  some  downward  pressure  on  key 
prices  as  the  lid  is  taken  off. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress needs  to  legislate  standby  price- 
control  authority,  "jawboning"  capac- 
ity, and  the  power  to  enforce  commit- 
ments made  by  producers  as  price  con- 
trols are  lifted  as  a  means  of  achieving 
what  we  all  want:  A  permanent  end  to 
price  controls  and  a  relgnlng-ln  of  in- 


flationary pressures  bringing  to  wage 
earners  and  consumers  stronger  purchas- 
ing power  for  their  money. 

These  measiu-es  are  urgently  required 
to  achieve  these  goals.  We  are  deluding 
ourselves  to  think  that  hands  off  now 
will  bring  price  stability  a  yeftr  from  now. 
Those  who  argue  for  a  "dean  break" 
with  this  period  of  price  controls  are,  I 
am  afraid,  increasing  the  likelihood  that 
price  controls  will  have  to  be  restored 
further  down  the  road.         i 

A  more  selective  and  morel  gradual  ap- 
proach wUl  cost  us  little  now  and  bring 
us  closer  to  what  we  want  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  whose  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  withhold  his  suggestion'' 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  withdraw  it. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  a  bill  (H.R.  13163)  t«  establish  a 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  in  order  to 
secure  within  the  Federal  Government 
effective  protection  and  representation  of 
the  interests  of  consumers,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  reques(«d  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL   REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  13163)  to  establish  a 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  in  order  to 
secure  within  the  Federal  Government 
effective  protection  and  representation 
of  the  interests  of  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Commerce,  by 
unanimous  consent. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  IXx.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"5rRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  ^YUTi.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   TO   HOLD  BILLS   AT  DESK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-XTID.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  messages 
from  the  House  on  H.R.  8101.  relating  to 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
and  H.R.  13542,  to  abolish  the  position 
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of  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Wildlife,  be 
held  temporarily  at  the  desk. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  NuNN)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Resignation  of  Senatoh  Stennis  as  Chair- 
man OF  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
AND  Conduct 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Stennis,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  338  of  the  88tli 
Congress,  that  he  had  resigned  as  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct,  on  March  21,  1974.  and  that  the 
committee  had  selected  Mr.  Cannon  as  chair- 
man. Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Report  of  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commis- 
sion, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1973 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Airport  and  Airway  Costs 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, Informing  the  Senate  of  the  intention 
of  that  Department  to  transmit  shortly  to 
the  Congress  legislation  to  permit  the  civU 
costs  of  operating  the  Federal  airway  system 
to  be  financed  from  the  airport  and  airway 
trust  f\md.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Reports  or  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Department  of 
Defense  Stock  Funds — AccompUshments, 
Problems,  and  Ways  to  Improve."  dated 
April  2,  1974  (with  an  accompanying  report) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Restructured  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  Out-of-School  Pro- 
gram in  Urban  Areas,"  Department  of  Labor, 
dated  April  2.  1974  (with  an  accompanying 
report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  or  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, for  the  year  1973  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislatiok  From  Department  or 
the  Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  provide  for  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance and  continued  construction  of  the 
Federal  transmission  system  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  by  use  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Federal  Colximbla  River  Power  System  and 
the  proceeds  of  revenue  bonds,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompaning  papers).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  the  Attorney 
Okkxral 
.k  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 


amend  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
appropriations  to  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration on  a  continuing  basis  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation  of 
certain  aliens  (with  accompanying  papers) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Third  Preference  and  Sixth  Preference 
Classification  for  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  reports  concerning  third  preference  and 
sixth  preference  classification  for  certain 
aliens  (with  accompaning  papers).  Refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  Boy  Scoirrs  or  America 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Scout  Executive, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  that  organization, 
for  the  year  1973  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


PETmONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  NuNN) : 
A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
the  Chairman,  Region  Vm  Citizens  Partici- 
pation CouncU,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  relating  to 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974.  Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments  : 

HA.  9293.  An  act  to  amend  certain  laws 
affecting  the  Coast  Guard  (Rept.  No.  93- 
770). 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

Richard  L.  Feltner.  of  Illinois,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nomi- 
nation be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nee's commitment  to  respond  to  requests 
to  appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER,  from  the  Conunittee 
on  Armed  Services: 

Brig.  Gen.  Warner  E.  Newby,  Regular  Air 
Force,  and  sundry  other  ofBcers,  for  tem- 
porary appointment  in  the  UJ3.  Air  Force; 
and 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  N.  Ginsburch  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.8.  Air  Force, 
and  sundry  other  officers,  for  appointment  in 
the  RegtOar  Air  Force. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  report 


favorably  the  nominations  of  25  for  p«  r- 
manent  promotion  in  the  Army  to  tie 
grade  of  major  general  and  2  in  the  An  ly 
National  Guard  to  the  grade  of  maj|or 
general  in  the  Reserve  and  1  to  brigja- 
dier  general;  in  the  Marine  Corps  atid 
Marine  Corps  Reserves,  2 1  for  permanetit 
appointment  in  the  grades  of  major  g^- 
eral  and  brigadier  general;  and,  in  the 
Air  Force,  5  for  permanent  promotionTto 
major  general  and  13  for  promotion  to 
brigadier  general  and  in  the  Reserve  of 
the  Air  Force  (Air  National  Guard)  2 
to  the  grade  of  major  general  and  11  |to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general.  I  ask  tl^at 
these  names  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar.  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With()ut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  1 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  addition,  there  Sfre 
1,732  in  the  Army  in  the  grade  of  colonel 
and  below,  in  the  Navy  and  Naval  I^- 
serve  7,799  in  the  grade  of  captain  apd 
below,  in  the  Marine  Corps  1  for  per- 
manent promotion  to  the  grade  of  colodel 
and  in  the  Air  Force  1,467  in  the  gradeTof 
colonel  and  below.  Since  these  names 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Concris- 
siONAL  Record  and  to  save  the  expenselof 
printing  cai  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  £^k 
that  these  names  be  placed  on  the  Sect 
tary's  desk  for  the  information  of  aby 
Senator. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Without 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  tii  ne 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  a^d 
Mr.  Beall)  : 
S.  3302.  A  bUl  to  repeal  certain  provlslcbs 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  (or 
the  establishment  of  the  Assateague  Island 
National  Seashore  in  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  and  for  other  purpoees," 
proved  September  21,  1985,  and  for  otrier 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  t- 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 
S.   3303.   A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Ronieo 
Gumila  and  Mr.  Policronio  Gumlla.  Refertled 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  a^d 
Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  : 
S.  3304.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secret4ry 
of  State  or  such  officer  as  he  may  designate 
to  conclude  an  agreement  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  for  indemnification  for  ahy 
loss  or  damage  to  objects  in  the  "Exhlblti|3n 
of  the  Archeological  Finds  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China"  while  In  the  possesslbn 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  CLARK   (for  himself  and  1$r. 
Bayh)  : 

S.  3306.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public  Heakb 
Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  for  p^- 
grams  for  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  aid 
treatment  of,  and  research  in,  Huntington's 
disease.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Laljor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  MR.  CXTRTIB: 
S.  3306.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Ada  Tro^- 
coso  Boudon.  Referred  to  the  Committee  ^n 
the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  MAGNtrSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CoTToif )  (by  request) : 
S.  3307.  A  bUI  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Coast  Guard  for  tba  procurement 
of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction  of 
shore  and  offshore  estAbllshments,  to  author- 
ize approprlaUons  for  bridge  alteraUons,  to 
authorize  for  the  Coast  Guard  an  end-year 
strength  for  active  duty  personnel,  to  au- 
thorize for  the  Coast  Guard  average  military 
student  loans,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  liAQKaaOK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cotton)  (by  request)  : 
S.  3306.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  title 
14,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  ice- 
breaking  operations  in  foreign  waters  pursu- 
ant to  international  agreements,  and  for 
other  purpoaes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  request) : 
S.   3309.   A   bill   to   amend   the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  welfare  of  merchant  seamen,  essential  to 
th«  torelgn  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McCLUHB: 
8.   3310.   A  bill   to  amend   the  Par  Value 
Modiflcatlon  Act.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banting,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    CHILES     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  Nttkn,  Mr.  Htjddleston 
and  Mr.  Bbock)  : 
8.  3311.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
simplified  procedures  in  the  procurement  of 
prt^jerty   and   services   by   the   Government 
where  the  amount  involved  does  not  exceed 
tlO.OOO.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.   Bath,  Mr.  Bocki.ey. 
Mr.  IXiLf,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr. 
To  WES.  and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 
S.  3312.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of   1954  with  respect  to  certain 
charitable    contributions.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BELXMON: 
8.3313.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator   of    the    Environmental    Protection 
■Agency  to  carry  out  an  emergency  assistance 
program  to  assist  Statta  in  relieving  severe 
droxight  conditions  that  threaten  to  destroy 
livestock  or  crops.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Ptorestry. 

S.  3314.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of  the 
need  for  regulaUon  of  weather  modification 
activiUes,  the  status  of  current  technologies, 
the  extent  of  coordination  and  the  appro- 
priate responsibility  for  operations  in  the 
field  of  weather  modification,  and  for  other 
ptirposes  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

8. 3315.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national  pol- 
icy on  weather  modiflcatlon  activities.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Abouuzk,  Mr.  AlxEN,  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.  BAXTLrrr,  Bir.  Bath,  Mr.  Beau,] 
Mr.  BENimr,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr. 
BIBX.K,  Mr.  Bn>EN.  Mr.  Bkock,  Mr. 
BuaniCK,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Crawstok,  Mr.  Dou:,  Mr.  Domxkick, 
Mr.  Eagletom,  Mr.  EBvm.  Mr.  Paw- 
i*iK,  Mr.  Fowc,  Mr.  Golowater,  Mr. 
Gdrney,  Mr.  HAnsEw.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr! 
Hartke,  Mr.  HoLUNGS,  Mr.  Hitghes, 
Mr.  HtJMPHRET,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
jAvrrs,  Mr.  Macntjson.  Mr.  Mans- 
TveLD,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  McCLrRF, 
Mr.  McGzE,  Mr.  McGovkrn,  Mr.  Mc- 
Imttre,  Mr.  Prix,  Mr.  Perct,  Mr. 
RiBicorr,  Mr.  Schwrkeb,  Mr.  Hugh 
Scott,  Mr.  Staftoro,  Mr.  Stevenson, 
Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Tkttrmond,  Mr.  Tower, 
Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Young). 
SJ.  Res.  303.  A  Joint  resolution  entitled 
"National  Arthritis  Month."  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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STATEMENT  ON  INTRODUCED  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself 
andMr.  Beall)  : 
S.  3302.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Assa- 
teague  Island  National  Seashore  in  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  Septem- 
ber 21,  1965,  and  for  dther  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

AMENDMENT    OP    ASSATEAGUE    JSLAND    NATIONAL 
SEASHORE    ACT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Beall,  I  introduce  a  bill 
to  protect  the  Assateague  Island  National 
Seashore  from  development  and  to  com- 
pensate Worcester  County,  Md.,  for  the 
loss  of  tax  revenues,  which  this  develop- 
ment might  have  provided.  Assateague 
is  a  barrier  island  of  breathtaking 
beauty,  great  expanses  of  beach,  dunes, 
and  sheltered  marshes.  It  dominates  the 
Maryland  Atlantic  shoreline  and  pro- 
vides needed  sanctuary  for  many  species 
of  wildlife.  The  barrier  Island  shelters 
Chincoteague  and  Sin^uxent  Bays, 
which  together  support  an  irreplaceable, 
seafood  resource.  Assateague  is  vital  to 
migratory  waterfowl,  marsh  birds,  and 
shorebirds  which  depend  on  east  coast 
wetlands  for  food,  rest,  and  protection 
during  their  period  away  from  normal 
breeding  grounds. 

Tlie  national  seashore  was  created  by 
the  Congress  in  1965.  That  was  a  far 
sighted  act  on  the  part  of  the  Congress, 
for  Assateague  is  a  fragile  resource, 
which  must  be  protected  from  develop- 
ment. But  all  legislation  should  be  pe- 
riodically reviewed  to  determine  whether 
its  purposes  have  been  accomplished. 
Sometimes  in  hindsight,  certain  provi- 
sions may  seem  impractical  or  unwise 
This  is  true  of  Public  Law  89-195,  which 
created  the  Assateague  Mand  National 
Seashore.  Section  7  of  that  act  provides 
as  follows: 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  order  that  suitable  overnight 
and  other  public  accommodations  on  As- 
sateague Island  will  be  provided  for  visitors 
to  the  seashcxe,  the  Secretary  shall  select  and 
set  aside  one  or  more  paroels  of  land  In 
Maryland  having  a  suitable  elevation  In  the 
area  south  pt  the  Island  terminus  of  the 
Sandy  Point-Assateague  Island  Bridge,  the 
total  of  which  shall  not  exceed  six  hundred 
acres,  and  the  public  use  are»  on  the  Chin- 
coteague National  Wildlife  Refuge  now  op- 
erated by  the  Chincoteague-Assateague 
Bridge  and  Beach  Authority  otf  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  and  shall  provide  or  allow 
the  provision  of  such  land  fill  within  the  area 
selected  as  he  deems  necessary  to  permit 
and  protect  permanent  construction  work 
thereon:  Provided,  That  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  liable  for  any  damage  that  may 
be  Incurred  by  persons  intereeted  therein  by 
reason  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  fill  for  the 
structures  erected  thereon. 

(b)  Within  the  areas  designated  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  the  Secretary 
shall  permit  the  construction  by  private  per- 
sons of  suitable  overnight  aiid  other  public 
accommodations  for  visitors  to  the  seashore 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
deems  necessary  In  the  public  interest  and 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  relating  to  con- 
cessions  within   the   national   park   system, 

(c)  The  site  of  any  facility  constructed 
under  authority  of  this  section  shall  remain 
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the  property  of  the  United  States.  Each  pri- 
vately constructed  concestlon  facility, 
whether  within  or  outside  »n  area  desig- 
nated under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
shall  be  mortgageable,  taxable,  and  subject 
to  foreclosure  proceedings,  aU  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  it  Is 
located  and  the  political  subdivisions 
thereof. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  restrict  or  limit  any  other  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  seashore. 

The  Congress  was  correct  in  providing 
that  Worcester  County  could  tax  the  ac- 
commodations to  be  located  on  Federal 
land.  Reference  to  section  7  indicates 
how  this  was  to  be  accomplished.  A 
number  of  events  and  changing  atti- 
tudes toward  the  propriety  of  develop- 
ing Assateague  have  combined  to  make 
this  approach  now  seem  misguided. 

In  March  of  1972  the  Joint  Executive- 
Legislative  Committee  on  Assateague 
Island  reported  to  the  Governor  of 
Maryland.  Their  recommendation  was 
that  section  7,  providing  for  overnight 
and  other  public  accommodations  be 
deleted  from  the  act.  They  stated  in 
connection  with  this  recommendation 
that  compensation  should  be  provided 
Senator  Beall  and  I  support  those  rec- 
ommendations. I  have  alBo  been  in- 
formed by  Maryland  officiab  that  Wor- 
cester County  might  be  unable  to  real- 
ize tax  revenues  from  development  on 
Assateague  Island,  becausa  of  existing 
provisions  in  the  State  law.  While  it 
was  clearly  the  intent  of  the  Federal 
legislation  that  these  improvements  be 
taxable  as  if  they  were  on  private  land 
the  Maryland  law  casts  considerable 
doubt  on  whether  the  State  of  Mary- 
land or  any  of  its  counties  has  the 
power  to  exact  such  a  tax. 

The  combination  of  these  two  factors 
create  a  totally  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion. If  indeed  the  Assateague  Island 
National  Seashore  Act  and  Maryland 
law  work  at  cross  purposes,  we  will  have 
created  a  tax-free  haven  for  environ- 
mentaUy  destructive  development  This 
was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Congress 

The  bill  which  Senator  Beall  and  I 
propose  will  eliminate  section  7  and 
provide  for  an  orderly  and  expeditious 
procedure  for  determining  what  com- 
pensation should  be  paid  to  the  county. 

Section  9  of  the  enabling  Act  provid-s 
as  follows : 

Sec.  9  (a)  The  Secretary  of  tfce  Interior  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  construct  and 
maintain  a  road  from  the  Chincoteague- 
Assateague  Island  Bridge  to  the  area  in  the 
wildlife  refuge  that  he  deemt  appropriate 
for  recreation  purposes.  ,      ^-f     i^ 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorteed  and  directed  to  construct  a  road 
and  to  acquire  the  necessary  land  and  rights- 
of-way  therefor,  from  the  Ohincoteague- 
Assateague  Island  Bridge  to  the  Bandy  Point- 
Assateague  Bridge  in  such  manner  and  in 
such  location  as  he  may  select,  giving  nroner 
consideration  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
Wildlife  refuge  was  established  «nd  the  other 
purposes  intended  to  be  accomplished  by 
this  Act.  ' 

Most  people  have  come  to  realize  in 
the  years  since  1965  that  construction  of 
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a  major  roadway  on  such  a  fragile,  shift- 
ing island  would  be  an  environmental 
disaster.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
is  entirely  appropriate  that  section  9  be 
stricken  from  the  act.  Since  the  road 
was  never  proposed  as  compensation  to 
Worcester  County,  its  deletion  does  not 
in  any  way  effect  the  compensation 
procedures  provided  in  our  bill. 

Maryland  is  a  coastal  State.  We  have 
a  great  and  bounteous  estuary,  but  we 
have  little  land  abutting  the  Atlantic. 
Ocean  City  has  grown  rapidly  to  become 
a  major  resort  community.  With  only 
32  miles  of  Atlantic  shoreline,  we  must 
be  very  careful  to  create  a  proper  mix 
of  recreational  and  commercial  activity. 
Such  a  mix  must  include  significant,  un- 
spoiled areas.  Assateague  is  such  an  area 
and  it  deserves  our  constant  care  and 
protection.  We  must  preserve  the  island 
for  future  generations.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  to  some  "Assateague  Island  is 
a  barren  place  swept  by  wind  and  sim. 
Its  solitude  broken  only  by  the  shriU  cry 
of  wheeling  gulls  and  the  metronome 
boom  of  the  siu-f."  To  others,  who  take 
the  time  to  look,  hsten,  and  understand, 
the  island  pulses  with  a  rhythm  of  life 
and  change  at  a  place  where  the  de- 
manding ocean  meets  a  determined  strip 
of  sand. 

Senator  Beall  and  I  today  introduce 
a  bill  which  has  broad  public  support  in 
the  State  of  Maryland.  It  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  a  committee  composed  of 
distinguished  Maryland  public  officials 
in  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government.  Under  these 
circumstances,  we  are  hopeful  that  our 
proposal  will  receive  speedy  and  favor- 
able consideration.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3302 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tions 7  and  9  of  the  Act  entiUed  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Assa- 
teague Island  National  Seashore  in  the  States 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses",  approved  September  21,  1965,  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  receive,  consider,  hold  public 
hearings,  and  act  upon  any  claim  filed  by 
the  C3ounty  of  Worcester,  Maryland,  within 
the  twelve-month  period  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  thla  Act  for  compensa- 
tion for  damages  or  other  losses  inctured 
by  such  County  arising  out  of  or  In  connec- 
tion with  the  repeal  of  section  7  of  the  Act 
of  September  21,  1965,  relating  to  the  au- 
thority to  establish  suitable  overnight  and 
other  public  accomodations  within  the  As- 
sateague Island  National  Sesisbore. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, such  sum  as  may  be  certified  to  him 
by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  on  the  basis  of 
any  claim  filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 


By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bayh)  : 
S.  3305.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance 
for  programs  for  the  diagnosis,  preven- 
tion, and  treatment  of,  and  research  in. 


Huntington's   disease.   Referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

HUNTINGTON'S    DISEASE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  and 
myself  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ices Act  to  establish  a  special  compre- 
hensive program  to  combat  Huntington's 
disease.  The  bill  provides  Federal  assis- 
tance for  diagnois,  prevention,  treatment, 
and  research  with  this  most  serious  ill- 
ness which  affects  thousands  of  families 
throughout  the  Nation. 

One  of  this  country's  most  precious 
assets  is  the  health  and  well-being  of 
its  people.  Good  health  and  good  health 
care  ought  to  be  a  right  for  every  in- 
dividual— a  right  as  basic  and  inalien- 
able as  the  right  to  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  reUgion.  Good  health  and 
good  health  care  ought  not  to  be  consi- 
dered luxuries  or  frills,  because  nobody 
can  do  without  them. 

But  right  now,  good  health  care  is 
not  a  right  in  this  country.  And  some- 
times, this  is  the  result  of  a  lack  of  in- 
itiative on  the  part  of  Government,  the 
public,  and  private  industry.  Hunting- 
ton's chorea  is  a  case  in  point.  There 
has  been  a  painful  lack  of  research  into 
this  disease,  and  yet  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  relatively  small 
amomit  of  money  and  a  devoted,  unified 
effort  could  overcome  the  tragic  conse- 
quences of  Huntington's  disease. 

Huntington's  chorea  is  a  chronic,  de- 
generative disorder  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  disease  is  geneticaUy  inherited, 
and  the  children  of  an  affected  parent 
have  a  50-percent  chance  of  developing 
the  disease. 

The  clinical  symptoms  or  manifesta- 
tions of  Huntington's  chorea  usually  do 
not  appear  before  the  age  of  30  or  40, 
and  because  of  this,  many  people  who 
develop  the  disease  have  become  parents 
subjecting  their  children  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  Huntington's  disease  as  well.  If  an 
effective  means  could  be  developed  to 
detect  the  disease  earlier,  it  would  then 
be  possible  to  offer  genetic  counseling  to 
those  people  about  the  risks  of  Hunting- 
ton's chorea.  More  importantly,  through 
an  ambitious  research  effort  the  victims 
of  this  disease  could  be  treated  and,  hope- 
fully, cured. 

Presently,  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke  and  the 
Division  of  Research  Resources  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Health,  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis.  Metabolism,  and 
Digestive  Diseases,  and  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Child  Health  and  Human  De- 
velopment each  have  some  type  of  pro- 
gram to  study  Huntington's  chorea.  How- 
ever, Uiere  is  no  overall,  unified  plan  to 
combat  this  disease. 

The  legislation  which  Senator  Bayh 
avd  I  am  introducing — and  which  has 
been  Introduced  in  the  House  by  Con- 
gressman Roe — will  establish  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  combat  Huntington's 
disease.  It  would  make  a  Federal  commit- 
ment to  attacking  this  disease — which 
affects  over  100,000  people  in  the  United 
States. 

The  initiative  which  we  ai-e  taking  Is 
due  in  large  part  to  the  efforts  of  the 


National  Committee  to  Combat  Himt  Ing 
ton's    Disease,    as   well    as   our    gtate 
associations. 

I  wish  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
us  in  this  long  overdue  effort  to  combat 
Huntington's  disease,  and  I  hope  thai  the 
Senate  will  take  up  this  measure  at]  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ^on- 
sent  that  an  article  from  the  November 
1971  Todays  Health  concerning  H  mt 
ington's  disease  be  printed  at  this  ppint 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Repobd 
as  follows : 

MfST    Thet    Sacrifice    Today    Becavs 
Threatened    Tomorrows? 
(By  Aljean  Harmetz) 

Marjorie  Guthrie,  folk  singer  Arlo  Guth- 
rie's mother,  is  a  cheerful  woman  whose 
energy  defeats  tragedy  the  way  the  sun  burns 
through  fog.  Arlos  father  was  Woody  Guth- 
rie, the  noted  folk  composer  and  singfir  of 
the  Depression  years  who  died  in  1967.  ai;  the 
age  of  56.  He  died  of  a  disease  called  Hunt- 
ington's chorea;  before  his  death,  he  was 
bedridden  and  able  to  communicate  onl^-  by 
opening  and  closing  his  eyes. 

His  death  led  Marjorie  Guthrie  to  m  )unt 
a  nationwide  campaign  to  help  other  victims 
of  Huntington's  chorea,  one  of  the  jnost 
fearsome  of  all  genetic  diseases.  To  help  vic- 
tims cut  through  the  shame  and  secrecy  in 
which  many  of  them  suffered,  she  created 
the  Committee  to  Combat  Huntington's  Dis- 
ease. The  committee  became  Woody  Outh 
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rle's  memorial:   because  of  it,  research 

the  causes  of  the  disease  has  accelerated,, 

there  Is  more  hope  that  a  cure  may  eventually 
be  found. 

Huntington's  chorea  Is  a  fatal  degenera- 
tive nerve  disease  that  does  not  usually 
Ifest  Itself  until  its  victims  are  30  _^  .„ 
years  old  and  have  already  Implanted!  ^.he 
seeds  in  their  own  children.  Its  symptoms 
are  terrifying.  Muscle  by  muscle,  the  vlfctim 
loses  control  of  his  body  as  the  di^ase 
spreads  in  his  brain  from  the  caudatejnu- 
cleus  (a  small  part  of  the  brain's  gray  fat- 
ter affecting  voluntary  muscle  movement). 
His  body  lurches  awkwardly,  giving  the'  im- 
pression of  a  strange  pagan  dance.  His  if  ace 
contorts,  his  speech  slurs,  his  tongue  refluses 
to  obey  the  simple  rules  of  swalloirtng 
learned  in  infancy.  Brain  ceUs  die;  mJntal 
agility  and  sharpness  disappear.  In  so^e — 
but  not  all — cases,  the  victim  loses  all  fcon- 
trol  of  his  mind.  Some  previously  stable  tnen 
and  women  become  alcoholic,  sexually  pro- 
miscuous, insane.  Many  commit  siUcldi.  If 
they  don't,  death  comes  inexorably,  fivt  to 
fifteen  years  after  the  first  symptoms.! 

•'I  happen  to  be  a  believer  in  life."  i^Iar- 
Jorie  Guthrie  says  after  a  weeks  swing 
through  the  Midwest  and  South  to  open  taew 
chapters  of  CCHD  in  Oklahoma  City,  Hous- 
ton. New  Orleans  and  Cincinnati.  "When  I 
was  pregnant  with  Arlo,  our  four-yeait-old 
daughter  died  in  a  fire.  I  asked  Woody  then. 
If  someone  had  said  you  can  only  have  (this 
beautiful  child  for  four  years,  would  yo\« 
have  taken  her'  And  Woody  said  'yes,'  and 
I  said  'yes.'  "  "         | 

She  calls  the  death  of  her  daughter  fmy 
rehearsal  for  everything  that  came  aiter- 
wards,"  but  sadness  is  too  tangential  to]  her 
personality  for  her  to  allow  it  to  be  visible 
for  long.  I 

She  badgers  each  congressional  comfilt- 
tee  that  allots  money  for  medical  rese^ch. 
She  brings  a  card  table  to  every  neurological 
convention  and  sits  at  the  entrance,  hand- 
ing out  copies  of  Dr.  George  Huntlngtbn's 
1872  paper  on  the  disease  which  bearsfhls 
name,  and  trying  to  interest  the  doctors 
who  pass  in  doing  research  into  the  disease. 
(Some  physicians  currently  studying  the  tlis- 
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ease — and  the  National  InstltuteB  of  Health — 
iirge  that  It  be  called  Huntington's  disease. 
Instead  of  Huntington's  chorea,  a  name  that 
emphasizes  the  spasmodic.  Involuntary  mus- 
cle movements  that  usually  result  from  the 
disease;  the  Greek  word  chorda  refers  to  a 
kind  of  dance.  The  newer,  more  general  name 
is  being  used  today  because  the  muscular 
spasms  are  not  always  prominent.) 

Mrs.  Outhrle  comforts  the  victims  who 
come  to  see  her.  "It's  a  little  like  Alcoholics 
Anonymous,"  she  says.  She  tells  them,  "It  Is 
the  quality  of  life,  not  the  quantity,  that  Is 
Important,"  and  assures  them  that  they  need 
not  go  Insane,  that  Woody  was  sane  until  the 
day  he  died,  smd  that  there  are  even  worse 
things  than  Huntington's  disease.  She  hoards 
the  dollars  and  dimes  that  arc  sent  to  her 
in  the  mall.  Paying  all  her  own  expenses,  she 
uses  the  money  to  set  up  workshops  for  doc- 
tors and  researchers,  to  finance  a  bibliography 
of  all  papers  written  on  the  disease. 

She  keeps  each  heartbroken  letter  that 
comes  Into  CCHD's  tiny  New  Tork  head- 
quarters: '"We  were  Informed  only  two  weeks 
ago  that  our  son,  Billy,  has  Huntington's 
chorea."  "Today  my  sister  was  admitted  to  a 
hospital  for  treatment  of  Huntington's  dis- 
ease. Now  I  am  the  sole  one  of  four  children 
who  has  escaped."  "Do  you  know  a  nursing 
home  that  will  take  someone  with  this  rot- 
ten disease?"  "HD  is  In  my  husband's  family. 
I  am  Just  heartsick.  I  have  three  children, 
ages  seven,  nine  and  ten.  If  I  had  known  this. 
I  would  not  have  brought  my  children  Into 
the  world." 

Fingering  the  stacks  of  letters,  Marjorle 
Outhrle  says,  "Only  If  I  can  prove  that  the 
disease  is  more  prevalent  than  anyone 
thought  can  we  get  large  grants  of  money  to 
fight  It."  Because  of  the  victims  she  has 
brought  out  of  hiding  and  the  better  diag- 
nosis CX;HD's  publicity  has  facilitated,  the 
estimate  of  HD  victims  In  the  United  States 
has  risen  from  6,000  to  25,000.  She  expects 
that  the  final  count  will  be  closer  to  100,000. 

Three  of  those  100,000  victims  may  be  Mar- 
jorle Guthrie's  own  children.  Each  child  of 
an  HD  victim  has  a  50-50  chance  of  Inherit- 
ing the  defective  gene  and  getting  the  dis- 
ease. Of  the  hereditary  nature  of  the  disease. 
22-year-old  Dr.  Huntington  wrote  In  his 
original  papers  almost  one  hundred  years 
ago: 

"When  either  or  both  the  parents  have 
ahown  manifestations  of  the  disease  .  .  .  one 
or  more  of  the  offspring  almost  invariably 
suffer  from  the  disease  If  they  live  to  adult 
age.  But  If  by  any  chance  these  chldlren  go 
through  life  without  It,  the  thread  is  broken 
and  the  grandchildren  and  great-grand- 
children of  the  original  shakers  may  rest 
assure  that  they  are  free  from  the  disease. 
This  you  will  perceive  differs  from  the  gen- 
eral law  of  so-called  hereditary  diseases  .  .  . 
when  one  generation  may  enjoy  Immunity 
from  their  dread  ravages  and  In  another  you 
find  them  cropping  out  In  all  their  hldeous- 
ness.  Unstable  and  whimsical  as  the  disease 
may  be  In  other  respects.  In  this  It  Is  firm: 
It  never  skips  a  generation  to  again  manifest 
Itself  m  another.  Once  having  yielded  its 
claims.  It  never  regains  them." 

Although  approximately  2  percent  of  HD 
victims  get  the  disease  In  childhood  and  5 
percent  get  It  after  the  age  of  60,  the  onset 
ia  usually  when  the  victim  Is  between  30  and 
46  years  of  age.  Polk  singer  Arlo  ("Alice's 
Restaurant")  Outhrle  Is  24.  His  younger 
brother,  Joady,  is  22,  his  sister,  Nora  Lee,  21. 
Maddeningly  capricious,  the  disease  may  af- 
fect all  of  them  or  none  of  them.  Even  if 
they  do  carry  the  gene,  their  children  may 
all  escape — or  all  die. 

The  most  Important  decision  to  be  made 
by  a  potential  HD  victim  Is  whether  ot  not 
to  have  children.  Arlo  Outhrle  Is  married  and 
baa  one  child.  "But  I'm  in  the  clear,"  he  says, 
nnlllng  distantly.  "I'm  not  going  to  get  HD, 


and  if  I  don't,  my  kids  can't."  He  Is  deeply 
Involved  In  spiritualism  and  has  been  as- 
sured by  a  medliuu  that  he  will  not  get  HD. 
"Besides,"  Arlo  adds,  "I  have  the  capacity  to 
walk  Into  a  room  and  make  doors  where  they 
don't  exist."  If  his  spiritualism  Is  a  defense, 
his  mother  says:  "I  am  not  the  one  to  take 
that  defense  away  from  him."  Sometimes,  for 
a  moment,  he  drops  the  defense  himself. 
Should  worse  come  to  worst,  ht  says,  "then 
111  live  like  my  father' 

Across  the  country,  in  a  small  apartment  in 
East  Los  Angeles.  Tony  Navarr©  also  wants 
to  raise  children,  although  the  Navarros  have 
no  children  yet.  'Tony  always  wanted  chil- 
dren," his  quiet  blonde  wife,  Evon,  whispers. 
"I  didn't.  But  then  I  thought  tflftat  36  or  40 
years  is  a  long  way  off.  They  11  have  a  cure 
by  then."  She  hesitates,  searching  for  the 
right  words  as  Tony  watches.  "It  was  .  .  . 
It  was  Just  the  possibility  of  raising  my 
children  without  a  father,"  she  says. 

Tony  Navarro  Is  a  33-year>old  school- 
teacher, the  youngest  of  eight  children.  He 
does  not  yet  have  Huntington's  disease,  but 
two  of  his  five  brothers  and  one  of  his  two 
sisters  do.  Tony  first  learned  that  Hunting- 
ton's disease  existed  in  his  family  four  years 
ago  when  a  Veteran's  Hospital  In  Southern 
California  diagnosed  it  in  his  brother  Eddie. 
Since  that  day,  life  for  the  Navarros  has  had 
the  quality  of  a  nightmare. 

Of  the  three  Navarros  already  affected  by 
Huntington's  disease,  two  are  in  its  last 
stages.  Eddie,  46,  has  been  in  a  nursing  home 
for  the  last  three  years.  He  cannot  walk,  talk 
or  feed  himself.  He  Is  strapped  in  bed  so  his 
wild  Involuntary  movements  don't  cause  him 
to  fall,  and  he  must  wear  diapers  because  he 
has  lost  control  of  his  bowels.  Eva,  42,  has 
had  the  symptoms  of  Huntington's  disease 
for  nearly  10  years,  but  she  has  not  been  hos- 
pitalized. She  lives  with  her  husband,  a 
sergeant  In  the  Air  Force,  and  with  the 
youngest  of  her  three  daughters.  Her  speech 
Is  so  slurred  that  her  sister  cannot  under- 
stand her,  but  her  attempts  t©  speak  still 
communicate  to  her  daughters.  Bhe  can  feed 
herself  only  If  her  food  is  cut  into  small 
pieces  so  that  she  will  not  choke.  Although 
she  can  no  longer  walk,  she  can  stand  and 
can  be  half -driven,  half -dragged  to  the  bath- 
room. 

The  third  victim  of  Huntington's  disease 
in  the  Navarro  family  is  Rudy,  the  most  in- 
tellectual member  of  the  family.  Rudy  Is  38 
years  old.  He  lives  In  the  house  he  bought 
for  his  mother;  now,  he  shares  It  with  her. 
His  brothers  and  sisters  have  auspected  for 
over  three  years  that  he  had  Huntington's 
disease,  but  it  was  not  officially  diagnosed 
until  last  year.  He  still  tries  hafld  not  to  be- 
lieve It.  I 

Sprawled  on  the  living  room  s<ifa,  his  blue- 
and-purple  shirt  stained  by  a  breakftist  eaten 
with  shaking  hands,  Rudy  flushes  with  em- 
barrassment when  he  cannot  make  himself 
understood.  He  helplessly  repeats  the  word 
"Coke"  which  his  visitor  has  not  been  able 
to  understand.  He  should  be  handsome,  but 
his  left  eye  squints  and  his  face  twists  Just  a 
bit  at  the  corners.  The  disease  Is  present  In 
little  things  rath°r  than  big  ones — In  the 
slowness  with  which  he  moves,  in  the  lack 
of  grace  as  he  throws  himself  down  on  the 
couch,  in  the  detached  almleseness  of  his 
eyes. 

Rudy's  apathy  is  the  first  faint  sign  of 
mental  deterioration,  of  the  dlaease  spread- 
ing to  the  cerebral  cortex.  In  Huntington's 
disease,  as  in  the  normal  process  of  aging, 
brain  cells  are  lost,  but  they  are  lost  at  a 
frlghtenlngly  rapid  rate.  Once  aa  avid  reader, 
Rudy  Is  no  longer  interested  In  books.  For- 
merly an  enthusiastic  talker,  he  now  has 
little  to  say. 

Most  of  the  time  Rudy  watcljes  television 
or  visits  his  best  friend,  Mark.  Sometimes  he 
thinks  about  tutoring  children  at  his  house, 
but  he  doesn't  act  on  the  thought.  A  few 


months  ago  he  went  to  Mexico  with  Mark 
for  two  weeks  and  for  thoae  few  weeks  he 
was  almost  free  of  the  depression  that 
clouds  his  waking  hours. 

"I'm  still  active,"  he  announces.  "I  still 
drive."  Most  HD  patients  continue  to  drive  as 
long  as  their  licenses  are  valid.  It  Ic  their  way 
of  retaining  their  independence  and  control, 
but  Rudy  has  been  picked  up  twice  and 
charged  with  drunken  driving.  Tht  first  time 
he  spent  several  hours  In  Jail.  Now  he  wears 
a  Medic-Alert  medallion  and  carries  a  letter 
from  his  doctor  describing  his  disease. 

The  letter  In  his  pocket  forces  Ulm  to  face 
what  he  wants  to  escape.  "I  didn't  want  to 
believe  it.  I  noticed  the  symptoms  over  a  year 
ago,  but  I  tried  to  cover  them  up."  Until  last 
December,  Rudy  was  an  elementiary  school 
teacher.  He  recalls,  "When  I  was  la  the  class- 
room, I  kept  dropping  pencils,  flLlllng  over 
the  children.  Because  I  was  conifined  to  a 
small  space,  I  found  I  couldn't  teach." 

Rudy  can  still  do  everything  Itor  himself 
except  button  his  shirt,  but  he  Is  fully  aware 
of  the  hopelessness  of  his  future.  Although 
he  is,  as  his  sister  Bertha  says,  "the  most 
Catholic  of  all  of  us,"  he  now  talks  of  suicide. 

The  guilt,  the  shame  and  the  helplessness 
in  the  Navarro  family  have  gtown  with 
Rudy's  Illness.  "I  look  at  Rudy  and  I  wonder 
if  there's  really  a  God,  and  yet  I  still  go  to 
church  every  Sunday,"  says  Bertha.  A  small, 
energetic,  basically  optimistic  woman.  Bertha 
tells  her  mother  that  "the  law  of  averages 
says  there  should  be  four  and  so  far  there's 
only  three  of  us  with  the  sickness.  That's 
something  to  be  grateful  for." 

Mrs.  Navarro  does  not  listen.  Slie  lost  her 
husband,  sister-in-law  and  mother-in-law  to 
Huntington's  disease  without  knowing  their 
sickness  by  that  name.  (Until  the  founding 
of  Marjorie  Guthrie's  Committee  to  Combat 
Huntington's  Disease,  many  doctors  were  un- 
familiar with  HD.)  Mrs.  Navarro  rememlaers 
the  doctor  in  the  mining  town  of  Blsbee,  Ari- 
zona, who  told  her  husband,  ""You  have 
multiple  sclerosis.  It's  not  hereditary."  "But, 
doctor,"  she  had  said  hesitantly,  "My  mother- 
in-law  and  sister-in-law,  they  had  the  same 
sickness."  "Don't  worry,  Mrs.  Natarro,"  the 
doctor  had  said  again.  "Your  children  can't 
catch  It."  Now  she  knows  the  proper  name /or 
the  sickness,  but  the  proper  name  doetn't 
help.  "It  doesn't  make  any  consolation  to 
know  what  the  sickness  is."  she  says.  "Until 
t^ere's  a  cure,  there's  no  consolation." 

"Mom  managed  to  accept  Eddie  and  Eva, 
but  when  the  sickness  hit  Rudy  It  was  too 
much,"  says  Tony.  When  Tony  and  his  wife 
beg  her  to  go  to  San  Diego  with  them,  she  re- 
fuses, preferring  to  stay  with  Rudy.  Her  solic- 
itude angers  Rudy,  and  he  lashes  out  at  her. 
A  moment  later  he  stands  In  frOnt  of  her 
and  holds  out  his  sleeves  to  be  buttoned. 

Still,  the  Navarros  have  found  ways  to 
survive.  At  a  family  picnic,  Eva  Is  fed  cham- 
pagne. Rudy  is  enticed  into  the  games.  Ed- 
die is  lost  to  the  family  now,  strapped  into 
his  hospital  bed,  turning  blank  eyes  on  the 
mother  who  comes  to  sit  with  Jilm  every 
afternoon.  But  the  family  is  fighting  "to 
keep  Eva  and  Rudy  as  active  as  possible  as 
long  as  possible." 

The  Navarros  who  as  yet  show  no  symp- 
toms of  HD  live  from  day  to  d£^,  most  of 
them  rushing  to  live  a  lifetime  In  what  may 
be  only  a  few  years.  "I  guess  I'm  just  going 
to  live  every  day  as  It  comes  add  do  my 
thing,"  says  Tony.  Says  his  44-yefir-old  sis- 
ter. Bertha,  "My  husband  and  I  have  talked 
about  it.  I  know  that  if  I  get  the  sickness, 
he'll  take  care  of  me.  He  says  he'll  keep  me 
at  home  and  take  care  of  me  and  we'll  face 
It  together." 

Psychologist  Milton  Wexler,  president  of 
the  California  chapter  of  CCHD,  points  out 
that  "the  response  of  p>eople  to  HD  Is  at  least 
partially  dictated  by  their  characters.  Pas- 
sive people  become  more  infantile,  irritable 
people  become  more  irritable.  I've>  seen  peo- 
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pie  who  go  downhill  quickly,  almost  from  the 
initial  diagnosis,  and  yet  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  people  in  CCHD  who  are  very  harmed 
physically  but  who  are  still  psychologically 
intact." 

Ray  MUler  Is  one  of  the  latter.  In  1966, 
when  he  was  57  years  old,  he  was  diagnosed 
as  having  Huntington's  disease.  He  had 
known  of  the  possibility  for  over  ten  years — 
since  the  disease  was  diagnosed  in  his 
mother.  But  until  1966,  yearly  neurological 
examinations  had  proved  negative.  He  had 
been  sure  he  was  safe,  since  very  few  peo- 
ple get  HD  when  they  are  over  55. 

Ray  Miller  can  still  talk  for  himself,  but 
he  prefers  not  to.  He  is  too  proud  to  slur  his 
words,  and  the  effort  to  speak  a  few  sen- 
tences clearly  would  leave  him  exhausted 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  A  few  years  ago  he 
was  an  administrator  for  the  Youth  Oppor- 
tvmitles  Board  in  Los  Angeles.  Now  it  takes 
tremendous  effort  for  him  to  get  his  meat 
on  his  fork.  "He's  using  his  spoon  much 
more."  say  his  wife,  Kay,  "and  he  spUls  and 
drips.  It  bothers  him  because  he's  so  metic- 
ulous." 

But  Miller  has  not  lost  his  dignity  because 
he  has  lost  control  of  his  muscles,  and  there 
is  no  note  of  self-pity  in  the  way  he  deals 
with  his  disease.  When  he  was  no  longer  able 
to  hold  down  his  hlgh-prea<kire  Job,  he  looked 
around  for  a  Job  he  could  handle — and  found 
one  as  secretary  to  the  bookkeeper  of  a  work- 
shop that  retrains  the  handicapped.  He 
makes  the  morning  coffee  for  his  wife,  does 
the  breakfast  dishes,  and  he  still  can  waste 
some  of  his  precious  energy  in  a  strained  at- 
tempt to  make  a  Joke. 

"I  used  to  say,  "I  swing  and  sway  with 
Sammy  Kaye."  Now  I  say,  'I  rock  and  roll 
with  Nat  King  Cole."  " 

Until  the  1960s,  Huntington's  disease  was 
•usually  misdiagnosed  as  alcoholism,  nervous- 
ness, psychosis  or  any  one  of  a  dozen  neuro- 
logical disorders.  Like  most  victims,  Ray  Mil- 
ler was  unaware  that  the  disease  was  in  his 
family  until  after  his  son  was  born.  It  Is  the 
game  of  Russian  roulette  that  they  have  un- 
wittingly forced  their  son  to  play  that  most 
torments  Ray  and  Kay  Miller.  "The  worst 
thing,"  says  Kay  Miller,  enunciating  each 
word  precisely  so  that  she  will  not  cry,  "was 
having  to  say  to  our  one  and  only  child, 
•Look,  this  Is  what  I  have  bequeathed  you."  " 
When  the  disease  was  diagnosed  In  Ray 
Miller,  his  son  Michael,  23,  was  a  helicopter 
pilot  In  the  Marine  Corps.  Michael's  wife  was 
pregnant  with  their  first  child.  "We  couldn't 
tell  Mike  then,"  Kay  Miller  says.  "Not  then." 
Nor  could  they  tell  him  a  year  later  when 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Vietnam.  "Not  then." 
By  the  time  they  did  tell  him,  a  month  after 
his  return  from  Vietnam,  Michael's  wife  was 
once  again  pregnant.  "I've  been  living  with 
a  99  percent  chance  of  death  for  13  months," 
Mike  Miller  told  his  parents,  "so  a  50-50 
chance  sometime  in  the  future  looks  pretty 
good  to  me." 

Part  of  Ray  Miller's  psychological  survival 
Ilea  in  having  volunteered  himself  as  a 
guinea  pig  to  Dr.  John  Menkes  of  UCLA.  Dr. 
Menkes  is  experimenting  with  skin  and  blood 
tests,  hoping  to  find  a  way  to  identify  the 
disease  in  unborn  children.  "Ray  has  been 
accustomed  all  his  life  to  contributing,"  says 
his  wife.  "He's  always  cared  about  people.  I 
know  he  feels  he  can't  do  anything  for  him- 
self, but  if  he  can  contribute  to  the  little 
knowledge  doctors  have,  then  life  is  still 
worth  living." 

Help  for  Ray  Miller's  son  and  Rudy  Na- 
varro's brothers,  sister,  nieces  and  nephews 
may  be  Inamlnent.  One  by  one,  diseases  like 
HD  are  yielding  to  chemical  treatment.  Ten 
years  ago  Parkinson's  disease  was  hopeless. 
Today  it  is  controUable  by  a  powerful  syn- 
thetic chemical  called  L-Dc^a.  Tay-Sachs 
disease,  which  causes  mental  retardation, 
progresatTO  loss  of  Tlslon  and  death  in  yotmg 
cbUdren.  Is  not  yet  curable,  but  there  Is 


now  a  test  to  determUie  whether  a  fetus 
carries  the  defective  gene  that  causes  the 
disease.  And  the  discovery  that  Wilson's  dis- 
ease— an  affliction  of  the  brain  and  liver 
which  causes  trembling  and  difficulty  in 
speaking  and  walking — is  caused  by  a  hered- 
itary defect  In  the  body's  metabolism  of 
copper  has  at  last  made  it  remediable. 

"We  hope  and  expect  to  have  a  control 
drug  for  Huntington's  disease."  says  Mar- 
jorle Guthrie  firmly.  "That's  not  "wishful 
thinking.  Today,  when  I  speak  of  hope,  I  can 
give  the  examples  of  Tay-Sachs  and  Wilson  s 
disease."  She  has  Joined  Dr.  Joshua  Leder- 
berg  and  others  who  are  seeking  a  grant  of 
$20  million  from  the  federal  government  to 
support  a  genetic  task  force  which  wUl  at- 
tack the  more  than  2,000  known  genetic 
diseases.  'I  want  to  support  all  genetic  re- 
search. Why  should  It  only  be  my  disease 
that  Is  helped?"  She  Is  sure  that  her  disease 
can  be  helped.  When  she  speaks  in  public 
about  that  sureness,  there  Is  always  a  neu- 
rologist at  her  side.  "I  don't  want  people  to 
think  I'm  Just  a  kooky,  optimistic  lady. 
When  Im  through,  I  challenge  the  doctor  to 
disagree  If  anything  I've  said  is  wrong." 

Researchers  tend  to  agree  with  Marjorie 
Guthrie's  optimism.  "Anything  is  soluble 
but  I  think  Hunthigton's  disease  can  be 
solved  in  the  near  future,"  says  UCLA's  Dr. 
Menkes.  'There  are  Just  too  many  clues 
around."  Canadian  neurologist  Andre  Bar- 
beau  has  said  pubUcly  that  he  expects  a 
control  drug  for  Huntington's  disease  within 
seven  or  eight  years.  Dr.  Louis  Rosner.  a 
Beverly  Hills  neurologist,  adds,  "The  first 
clue  to  Parkinson's  disease  was  the  acci- 
dental discovery  that  reserpine  caused  the 
disease  In  some  people.  So  researchers  asked 
what  reserpine  did  chemically.  The  answer 
was  that  it  depleted  the  brain  of  dopa-mine. 
Right  now  there  are  several  drugs,  including 
L-Dopa  (the  drug  that  controls  Parkinson- 
ism, which  Is  the  mirror  Image  of  HD),  that 
can  product  chorea  (the  characteristic  jerky 
movements  of  most  forms  of  HD).  So  per- 
haps we  can  figure  out  an  antidote  for 
Huntington's  disease  too." 

UntU  that  antidote  is  found,  HD  families 
must  survive  as  best  they  can.  "Wouldn't  It 
be  terrible,"  Nora  Lee  Gqjilajeonce  said 
"If  you  lived  to  be  40  or  60  waiting**^  Hunt- 
ington's disease  to  strike— and  it  never  came, 
and  because  you  had  been  waiting  you  never 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  join  with  Senator  Clark  today 
in  sponsoring  the  National  Huntington's 
Disease  Control  Act. 

Huntington's  disease,  often  called 
Huntington's  chorea,  is  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  diseases  facing  mankind.  In- 
herited from  a  parent,  it  strikes  members 
of  both  sexes  as  they  reach  age  30  or  40. 
It  is  a  progressive  disease,  leading  over 
a  15-year  period,  to  degeneration  of  the 
nervous  system  and  eventual  death.  Be- 
cause its  symptoms  first  appear  when 
victims  are  past  childbearlng  age,  those 
suffering  from  Huntington's  disease  must 
bear  the  added  agony  of  knowing  that 
they  may  have  passed  the  debilitating 
gene  on  to  their  children. 

I  have  met  on  a  number  of  occasions 
with  members  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee to  Combat  Huntington's  Disease  and 
members  of  its  local  chapters,  to  discuss 
possible  means  to  combat  this  dreaded 
affliction.  I  am  happy  today  to  respond 
to  their  requests  and  join  In  this  legis- 
lation. We  must  harness  our  great  scien- 
tific and  technological  skills  and  attack 
this  most  serious  problem.  This  bill  would 
establish  a  comprehensive  program  to 


combat  Huntington's.  It  would  pre  vide 
Federal  assistance  for  programs  foi'  di- 
agnosis, prevention,  and  treatment. 
Equally  as  important,  it  would  previa:; 
funds  for  research  in  this  illness.  I  aak 
my  colleagues  to  consider  this  legisla  tier, 
and  I  hope  that  they  will  join  us  in  s  rill- 
ing a  blow  against  Huntington's  digea.se 
and  aiding  the  thousands  who  ar^  its 
victims. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  hir^self 
and  Mr.  Cotton)   (by  request*  : 

S.  3307.  A  bill  to  authorize  approifria- 
tions  for  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  bro- 
curement  of  vessels  and  aircraft  [and 
construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments, to  authorize  appropriations 
for  bridge  alterations,  to  authorize  for 
the  Coast  Guard  an  end-year  strefigth 
for  active  duty  personnel,  to  authirize 
for  the  Coast  Guard  average  mil|tarv 
student  loads,  and  for  other  purp<)se.i. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commtrce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  f  in- 
troduce, by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  procurertieni 
of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  construdtion 
of  shore  and  offshore  establishmenti,  to 
authorize  for  the  Coast  Guard  an  ond- 
year  strength  for  active  duty  persomel, 
to  authorize  for  the  Coast  Guard  average 
military  student  loads,  and  for  other  i im- 
poses and  ask  that  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal and  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  infthc 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   3307 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hhus^ 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  fund^n 
axe  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriate< .  for 
fiscal  year  1975  for  the  use  of  the  Qoa.s 
Guard  as  follows : 


In- 
000. 


and 


For    procurement,    renovation,    and 
creasing  the  capability  of  vessels,  $22,676 

A.  Procurement: 
(1)     One    160    foot    inland    construcjtion 

tender; 

(2(   small  boat  replacement  program; 
( 3 )  design  of  vessels. 

B.  Renovation  and  Increasing  capabllltj': 

( 1 )  renovate  and  improve  buoy  tenders 

(2)  re-englne  and  renovate  coastal  tuoy 
tenders; 

(3)  modernize  and  Improve  cutter,  tiuoy 
tender,  and  Icebreaker  communication 
equipment; 

(4)  abate  pollution  by  oily  waste  from 
Coast  Guard  vessels:  and 

(5)  abate  pollution  by  non-olly  vrtiste 
from  Coast  Guard  vessels. 

AiaCRAFT  I 

For  procurement  of  eight  replacement  fixed 
wing  medium  range  search  aircraft.  $17  "BS  - 
000.  j    ■ 

CONSTKUCTION  I 

For  the  establishment  or  develc^meni  of 
installations  and  faculties  by  acquisition, 
construction,  conversion,  extension,  or  >  in- 
stallation of  permanent  or  temporary  pt^llc 
works,  including  the  preparation  of  ites 
and  furnishing  of  appurtenances,  utilliies, 
and  equipment  for  the  following,  $73,631,000. 

(1)  St.   Petersburg,   Florida:    Establisji 
new  consolidated  aviation  faculty. 

(2)  Areata,  California:  Construct  air  Sta- 
tion, Phase  II. 

(3)  Sitka,  Alaska:  Construct  new  air  ita- 
tlon. 
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(4)  Woods  Hole,  Massacbusetts :  Construct 
small  boat  maintenance  facility  at  Coast 
Guard  Base. 

(5)  New  London,  Connecticut:  Renovate 
and  expand  Cadet  galley  and  dining  lacill- 
ties  at  Coast  Guard  Academy. 

(6)  Curtis  Bay,  Maryland:  Renew  steam 
system  at  Coast  Guard  Yard,  Pbase  II. 

(7)  York  town,  Virginia:  Construct  class- 
room building  at  Reserve  Training  Center. 

(8)  Portsmouth,  Virginia:  Construct  new 
Coast  Guard  Base,  Phase  III. 

(9)  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia:  Replace  Little 
Creek  Station  waterfront  faculties. 

(10)  Rodanthe,  North  Carolina:  Improve 
Oregon  Inlet  Station. 

( n )  Port  Canaveral,  Florida :  Replace  Port 
Canaveral  Station  (leased  property) . 

(13)  Miami,  Florida:  Renovate  Miami  Air 
Station. 

(13)  Port  Aransas,  Texas:  RebuUd  Port 
Aransas  Station. 

(14)  Traverse  City,  Michigan:  Rebuild  air 
station. 

(15)  Keokuk,  Iowa:  Construct  depot  build- 
ing. 

(16)  Seattle,  Washington:  Relocate  Coast 
Guard  units  to  piers  36  37,  Phase  I  (leased 
property). 

(17)  Alaska,  various  locations:  Establish 
VHP-FM  distress   communications   system. 

(18)  Kodlak,  Alaska:  Renovate  and  con- 
solidate Coast  Guard  Base,  Phase  II. 

(19)  VaJdez,  Alaska:  EsUbllsh  vessel 
traffic  system  and  Port  Safety  Station. 

(20)  Various  locations:  Improve  radio 
navigation  system  of  PaciAc  coastal  region. 

(21)  Various  locations:  Waterways  aids  to 
navigation  projects. 

(22)  Various  locations:  Lighthouse  Auto- 
mation and  Modernization  Program  (LAMP). 

(23)  Various  locations:  Mediterranean 
Loran  C  equipment  replacement. 

(24)  Various  locations:  Public  family 
quarters. 

(25)  Various  locations:  Advance  planning, 
■urvey,  design,  and  architectural  services; 
project  administration  costs;  acquire  sites  in 
connection  with  projects  not  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law. 

Sbc.  2.  For  fiscal  year  1975,  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  authorized  an  end  strength  for 
active  duty  personnel  of  37.748;  except  that 
the  celling  shall  not  Include  members  of 
the  Ready  Reserve  called  to  active  duty 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  92-479. 

Sw:.  3.  For  fiscal  year  1975,  military  train- 
ing student  loads  for  the  Coast  Guard  are 
authorized  as  follows: 

( 1 )  recruit  and  special  training,  4,080  man- 
years; 

(2)  flight  training,  85  man-years; 

(3)  professional  training  in  military  and 
civilian   Institutions,  375  man-years;    and 

(4)  <^cer  acquisition  training,  1,160  man- 
years. 

SBC.  4.  For  use  of  the  Coast  Guard  for 
payment  to  bridge  owners  for  the  cost  of 
alterations  of  railroad  bridges  and  public 
highway  bridges  to  permit  free  navigation 
of  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States, 
f6,800,000  Is  hereby  authorized. 


The  Sechetart   or  Tkansportation, 

WfUhington,  D.C.,  March  S.  1974. 
Hon.  Gerau)  R.  Fobd, 
President  o/  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbak  Mk.  PRXsmrNT:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  bill,  "To  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Coast  Guard  for  the 
procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  con- 
struction of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments, to  authorize  appropriations  for  bridge 
alterations,  to  authorize  for  the  Coast  Guard 
an  end-year  strength  for  active  duty  person- 
nel, to  authorize  for  the  Coast  Guard  average 
military  student  loads,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 


This  proposal  is  submitted  under  the  re- 
quirements of  Public  I>aw  88-46  which  pro- 
vides that  no  funds  can  be  appropriated  to 
or  for  the  xise  of  the  Coast  Guard  for  the 
procurement  of  vessels  or  aircraft  or  the 
construction  of  shore  or  offshore  establish- 
ments unless  the  appropriation  of  such  funds 
is  authorized  by  legislation.  Section  2  of  the 
proposed  bill  responds  to  section  302  of  Pub- 
lic Law  92-436  which  directs  that  Congress 
shall  authorize  for  each  fiscal  fear  the  end 
strength  as  of  the  end  of  tiie  fiscal  year  for 
active  duty  personnel  for  each  aoinponent  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  Sect:o:-i  3  responds  to  sec- 
tion 604  of  the  same  Public  La*  which  pro- 
vides that  Congress  shall  authorize  for  each 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  the  average 
military  training  student  loads  for  each  fiscal 
year.  Section  4  authorizes  funds  for  the  use 
of  the  Coast  Guard  for  payments  to  bridge 
owners  for  the  cost  of  alteration  of  railroad 
and  public  highway  bridges  to  permit  free 
navigation  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Act  of  June  21,  1940 
(54  Stat.  497,  33  U.S.C.  511  et  seq.),  as 
amended. 

The  proposal  Includes,  as  it  has  previously, 
all  items  of  acquisition,  construction,  and 
improvement  programs  for  the  Coast  Guard 
to  be  undertaken  in  fiscal  year  1975  even 
though  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88-45 
app>ear  to  require  authorization  only  for 
major  facilities  and  construction.  Inclusion 
of  all  items  avoids  the  necessity  for  arbitrary 
separation  of  these  programs  into  two  parts 
with  only  one  portion  requiring  authoriza- 
tion. 

The  attention  of  the  Congress  Is  specifically 
drawn  to  the  establishment  of  a  search  and 
rescue  station  at  Port  Canaveral,  Florida,  and 
to  the  relocation  of  Coast  Guard  units  to 
Piers  36/37,  Seattle.  Wa.shlngton  (project 
numbers  11  and  16  under  the  heading  "CON- 
STRUCrriON"  in  section  1  of  the  bill ).  As  In- 
dicated, both  of  these  projects  are  planned 
at  non-federally  owned  locRtions  currently 
leased  by  the  Coast  Guard.  The  Coast  Guard 
has  commenced  purchase  negotiations  for 
both  of  these  locations. 

Not  all  items,  partlciilarly  those  Involving 
construction,  are  itemized.  For  example, 
those  Involving  navigational  aids,  light  sta- 
tion automation,  public  famUy  quarters,  and 
advanced  planning  projects  contain  many 
different  particulars  the  inclusion  of  which 
would  have  unduly  lengthened  the  bill. 

In  further  support  of  the  legislation,  the 
cognizant  legislative  committee!  will  be  fur- 
nished detailed  information  with  respect  to 
each  program  for  which  fund  authorization 
is  being  requested  in  a  form  identical  to  that 
which  will  he  submitted  in  explanation  and 
Justification  of  the  budget  request.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Department  will  be  prepared  to 
submit  any  other  data  that  the  committees 
or  their  staffs  may  require. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
this  proposal  before  the  Senate.  A  similar  pro- 
posal has  been  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation is  in  accord  with  the  Presidents 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Claude  3   Brinegar. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cotton)   (by  request) : 

S.  3308.  A  bill  to  amend  Bection  2  of 
title  14,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
icebreaking  operations  in  foreign  waters 
pursuant  to  international  agreements, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  for  appropriate  re- 
ference, a  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  title 


14,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  ice- 
breaking  operations  in  foreign  waters, 
pursuant  to  international  agreements, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  assk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  of  transmit- 
tal and  changes  in  existing  law  be 
printed  in  the  Record  with  tbe  text  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  3308 

Be  it  enacted  in  the  Senate  find  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2  of  title  14,  United  States  Code,  is  here- 
by amended  by  inserting  the  words  "shall, 
pursuant  to  international  agreements,  de- 
velop, establish,  maintain,  and  operate  ice- 
breaking  facilities  on,  under,  and  Over  waters 
other  than  the  high  seas  and  waters  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Sftates;"  im- 
mediately before  the  words  "shall  engage  in 
oceanographic  research". 

The  Secretary  of  TRANSPORTAtioN, 

Washington,  D.C,  Mar^  5, 1974. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  i 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  \ 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  liransmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  "To 
amend  section  2  of  title  14,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  Icebreaking  operations  in 
foreign  waters  pursuant  to  international 
agreements,  and  for  other  purpoaes." 

The  proposed  bill  would  amend  section  2  of 
title  14,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  au- 
thority for  the  Coast  Guard  to  conduct  ice- 
breaking operations  in  waters  other  than 
the  high  seas  or  waters  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  international  agreements.  The 
proposed  bill  would  not  be  selft-executing. 
Icebreaking  in  other  than  the  high  seas  or 
waters  of  the  United  States  coWd  not  be 
carried  out  without  specific  international 
agreement. 

One  purpose  of  the  proposal  is  to  provide 
a  basis  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  United 
States  and  Canadian  icebreaking  In  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lavirrence  SeawCiy  naviga- 
tional system.  The  likelihood  of  coordinating 
United  States-Canadian  Icebrealsing  opera- 
tions in  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  area 
has  been  suggested  by  a  study  now  underway 
on  the  feaslbUity  of  extending  the  system's 
navigational  season.  The  study  was  author- 
ized by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1970  (P.L.  91-611).  That  au- 
thority expires  on  July  30,  1974. 

The  cost  of  the  proposal  would  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  Implementation.  The 
budget  for  the  Coast  Guard  demonstration 
project  in  fiscal  year  1973  was  Just  over 
$80,000,  with  approximately  $80,000  also 
being  requested  for  ship  repair  ajid  damage. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  yon  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

CLAtTDE  S.  Brinegar. 

Comparative    Type    Showing    Changes    in 

Existing  Law  Made  by  the  Pbop<>sed  Bill 
(Matter  proposed  to  be  added  Is  In  italics) 

title  14 
§  2.  Primary  duties. 

The  Coast  Guard  shall  enforce  or  assist  in 
the  enforcement  of  all  applicable  I%deral  laws 
on  and  under  the  high  seas  and  waters  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States; 
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shall  administer  laws  and  promulgate  and  en- 
force regtilatlons  for  the  promotion  of  safety 
of  life  and  property  on  and  under  the  high 
seas  and  waters  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  covering  all  matters  not 
specifically  delegated  by  law  to  some  other 
executive  department;  shall  develop,  estab- 
lish, maintain,  and  operate  with  due  regard 
to  the  requirements  of  national  defense,  aids 
to  maritime  navigation,  Icebreaking  facilities, 
and  rescue  faciUtles  for  the  promotion  of 
safety  on,  under,  and  over  the  high  seas  and 
waters  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States;  shall,  pursuant  to  interna- 
tional agreements,  develop,  establish  inain- 
tain,  and  operate  icebreaking  facilities  on, 
under,  and  over  waters  other  than  the  high 
seas  and  waters  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States;  shall  engage  in  oceano- 
graphic research  on  the  high  seas  and  in  wat- 
ers subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States;  and  shall  maintain  a  state  of  readi- 
ness to  function  as  a  specialized  service  in 
the  Navy  In  time  of  war. 

Public  Law  92-M3,  92d  Congress,  S.  3507, 
October  27,  1072 

An  act  to  establish  a  national  policy  and 
develop  a  national  program  for  the  manage- 
ment, beneficial  use,  protection,  and  devel- 
opment of  the  land  and  water  resources  of 
the  Nation's  coastal  zones,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive, long-range,  and  coordinated  na- 
tional program  In  marine  science,  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Council  on  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development,  and  a  Com- 
mission on  Marine  Science,  Engineering  and 
Resources,  and  for  other  purpoees",  approved 
June  17,  1966  (80  Stat.  203),  as  amended 
(33  U.S.C.  1101-1124),  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE   m— MANAGEMENT   OP   THE 
COASTAL  ZONE 
shobt  title 
Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972". 
congressional  findings 
Sec.  302.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(a)  There  Is  a  national  interest  In  the 
effective  management,  beneficial  use,  pro- 
tection, and  development  of  the  coastal 
zone; 

(b)  The  coastal  zone  is  rich  in  a  variety 
of  natural,  commercial,  recreational,  indus- 
trial, and  esthetic  resources  of  immediate 
and  potential  value  to  the  present  and 
future  well-being  of  the  Nation; 

(c)  The  increasing  and  competing  de- 
mands upon  the  lands  and  waters  of  otir 
coastal  zone  occasioned  by  population 
growth  and  economic  development,  includ- 
ing requirements  for  Industry,  commerce, 
residential  develc^ment,  recreation,  extrac- 
tion of  mineral  resources  and  fossil  fuels, 
transportation  and  navigation,  waste  dis- 
posal, and  harvesting  of  fish,  shellfish,  and 
other  living  marine  resources,  have  resulted 
In  the  loss  of  living  marine  resources,  wild- 
life, nutrient-rich  areas,  permanent  and  ad- 
verse changes  to  ecological  systems,  decreas- 
ing open  space  for  public  use,  and  shoreline 
erosion; 

(d)  The  coastal  zone,  and  the  fish,  shell- 
fish, other  living  marine  resources,  and  wild- 
life therein,  are  ecologlcaUy  fragile  and  con- 
sequently extremely  vulnerable  to  destruc- 
tion by  man's  alterations; 

(e)  Important  ecological,  cultural,  historic, 
and  esthetic  values  in  the  coastal  zone  which 
are  essential  to  the  weU-being  of  all  citizens 
are  being  Irretrievably  damaged  or  lost; 

(f)  Special  natural  and  scenic  character- 
istics are  being  damaged  by  lU-pIanned  de- 
velopment that  threatens  these  values; 


(g)  In  light  of  competing  demands  and 
the  urgent  need  to  protect  and  to  give  high 
priority  to  natural  systems  in  the  coastal 
zone,  present  State  and  local  Institutional 
arrangements  for  planning  and  regulating 
land  and  water  uses  in  such  areas  are  in- 
adequate; and 

(h)  The  key  to  more  effective  protection 
and  use  of  the  land  and  water  resources  of 
the  coastal  zone  is  to  encourage  the  States 
to  exercise  their  full  authority  over  the  lands 
and  waters  In  the  coastal  zone  by  assisting 
the  States,  In  cooperation  with  Federal  and 
local  governments  and  other  vitally  affected 
interests,  in  developing  land  and  water  use 
programs  for  the  coastal  zone,  including  uni- 
fied policies,  criteria,  standards,  methods, 
and  processes  for  dealing  virith  land  and 
water  use  decisions  of  more  than  local  sig- 
nificance. 

declaration  of  policy 

Sec.  303.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  It  is  the  national  policy  (a)  to  preserve, 
protect,  develop,  and  where  possible,  to  re- 
store or  enhance,  the  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion's coastal  zone  for  this  and  succeeding 
generations,  (b)  to  encourage  and  assist  the 
States  to  exercise  effectively  their  responsi- 
bilities in  the  coastal  zone  through  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  manage- 
ment programs  to  achieve  wise  use  of  the 
land  and  water  resources  of  the  coastal  zone 
giving  full  consideration  to  ecological,  cul- 
tural, historic,  and  esthetic  values  as  well  as 
to  needs  for  economic  development,  (c)  for 
aU  Federal  agencies  engaged  in  programs  af- 
fecting the  coastal  zone  to  cooperate  and  par- 
ticipate with  State  and  local  governments  and 
regional  agencies  in  effectuating  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  and  (d)  to  encourage  the 
participation  of  the  public,  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  and  of  regional  agen- 
cies In  the  development  of  coastal  zone  man- 
agement programs.  With  respect  to  Imple- 
mentation of  such  management  programs,  it 
Is  the  national  policy  to  encourage  coopera- 
tion among  the  various  State  and  regional 
agencies  Including  establishment  of  Inter- 
state and  regional  agreements,  cooperative 
procedures,  and  Joint  action  particularly  re- 
garding environmental  problems. 

DEFINrnONS 

Sec.  305.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(a)  "Coastal  zone"  means  the  coastal 
waters  (Including  the  lands  therein  and 
thereunder)  and  the  adjacent  shorelands 
(including  the  waters  therein  and  there- 
under) ,  strongly  infiuenced  by  each  other  and 
in  proximity  to  the  shorelines  of  the  several 
coastal  states,  and  Includes  tranfiltional  and 
Intertldal  areas,  salt  marshes,  wetlands,  and 
beaches.  The  zone  extends.  In  Great  Lakes 
waters,  to  the  international  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  and.  In 
other  areas,  seaward  to  the  outer  Umlt  of 
the  United  States  territorial  sea.  The  zone 
extends  Inland  from  the  shorelines  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  control  shorelands, 
the  uses  of  which  have  a  direct  and  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  coastal  waters.  Ex- 
cluded from  the  coastal  zone  are  lands  the 
use  of  which  Is  by  law  subject  solely  to  the 
discretion  of  or  which  Is  held  in  trust  by 
the  Federal  Government,  its  officers  or  agents. 

(b)  "Coastal  waters"  means  (1)  In  the 
Great  Lakes  area,  the  waters  within  the  ter- 
ritorial Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  con- 
sisting of  the  Great  Lakes,  their  connecting 
waters,  harbors,  roadsteads,  and  estuary- 
type  areas  such  as  bays,  shallows,  and 
marshes  and  <2)  in  other  areas,  those  waters, 
adjacent  to  the  shorelines,  which  contain  a 
measurable  quantity  or  percentage  of  sea 
water.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  sounds, 
bays,  lagoons,  bayous,  ponds,  and  estuaries. 

(c)  "Coastal  state"  means  a  state  of  the 
United  States  In,  or  bordering  on,  the  At- 
lantic, Pacific,  or  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico,  Long  Island  Sound,  or  one  or  more 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  For  the  purpoees  of  this 


title,  the  term  also  includes  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Sanioa. 

(d)  "Estuary"  means  that  part  of  a  rwer 
or  stream  or  other  body  of  water  having  Un- 
impaired connection  with  the  open  sea,  whfcre 
the  sea  water  is  measurably  diluted  viith 
fresh  water  derived  from  land  drainage.  Jhe 
term  Includes  estuary-type  areas  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  | 

(e)  "Estuarlne  sanctuary"  means  a  Re- 
search area  which  may  include  any  parla  or 
all  of  an  estuary,  adjoining  transitional  ar^as. 
and  adjacent  uplands,  constituting  to  che 
extent  feasible  a  natural  unit,  set  asldei  to 
provide  scientists  and  students  the  opoor- 
tunlty  to  examine  over  a  period  of  tlme^he 
ecological  relationships  within  the  area.j 

(f)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  I 

(g)  "Management  program"  includes,  put 
is  not  limited  to  a  comprehensive  statement 
In  words,  maps.  Illustrations,  or  other  m«idta 
of  communication,  prepared  and  adopted  by 
the  state  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  setting  forth  objectives,  policies, 
and  standards  to  gtilde  public  and  privjate 
uses  of  lands  and  waters  in  the  coastal  zone. 

(h)  "Water  use"  means  activities  wMch 
are  conducted  in  or  on  the  water;  but  does 
not  mean  or  Include  the  establishment!  of 
any  water  quality  standard  or  criteria  or  ^he 
regulation  of  the  discharge  or  runoff  of  Ica- 
ter  pollutants  except  the  standards,  criteria, 
or  regulations  which  are  incorporated  In 
program  as  required  by  the  provisions  of  : 
tion  307(f). 

(I)  "Land  use"  means  activities  which  L 
conducted   in  or  on  the  shorelands  witf 
the  coastal  zone,  subject  to  the  requlreme 
outlined  in  section  307(g). 

management   program   development   gba| 
Sec.  305.   (a)   The  Secretary  is  authori 
to  make  annual  grants  to  any  coastal  sIL 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  develf ^ 
ment  of  a  management  program  for  the  l*nd 
and  water  resources  of  Its  coastal  zone.   T 

(b)  Such  management  program  shall  In- 
clude :  r 

( 1 )  an  Identification  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  coastal  zone  subject  to  the  management 
program;  T 

(2)  a  definition  of  what  shall  constitute 
permissible  land  and  water  uses  within  the 
coastal  zone  which  have  a  direct  and  signifi- 
cant Impact  on  the  co««tal  waters;  I 

(3)  an  inventory  and  designation  of  ai^as 
of  particular  concern  within  the  coastal  zo^ie: 

(4)  an  Identification  of  the  means  by 
which  the  State  proposes  to  exert  control  oirer 
the  land  and  water  uses  referred  to  In  pak-a- 
graph  (2)  of  this  subsection.  Including  a  lut- 
ing of  relevant  constitutional  provisions,  leg- 
islative enactments,  regulations,  and  Judicial 
decisions; 

(6)  broad  guidelines  on  priority  of  use^  in 
particular  areas,  including  specifically  thi 
uses  of  lowest  priority;  [ 

(6)  a  description  of  the  organizational 
structure  proposed  to  Implement  the  man- 
agement program.  Including  the  responsibili- 
ties and  Interrelationships  of  local,  areawne. 
State,  regional,  and  Interstate  agenclesTln 
the  management  process. 

(c)  The  grants  shall  not  exceed  66 ?i 
centum  of  the  costs  of  the  program  in  . 
one  year  and  no  state  shall  be  eligible  to 
celve  more  than  three  annual  grants  pursut-v 
to  this  section.  Federal  funds  received  fr^m 
other  sources  shall  not  be  used  to  match 
such  grants.  In  order  to  quaUfy  for  graits 
under  this  section,  the  state  must  reasonably 
demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec^- 
tary  that  such  grants  will  be  used  to  develop 
a  management  program  consistent  with  ihe 
requirements  set  forth  in  section  306  of  this 
title.  After  making  the  initial  grant  to 
coastal  State  no  subsequent  grant  shall 
made  under  this  section  unless  the  Secret^ 
finds  that  the  State  Is  satisfactorily  develo 
ing  such  management  program. 
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(d)  Upon  completion  of  the  development 
of  the  State's  management  program,  the  State 
■hall  submit  such  program  to  the  Secretary 
for  review  and  approval  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  306  of  this  title,  or  sucli 
other  action  as  he  deems  necessary.  On  final 
approval  of  such  program  by  the  Secretary, 
the  State's  eligibility  for  further  grants  un- 
der this  section  shall  terminate,  and  the 
State  shall  be  eligible  for  grants  under  sec- 
Uon  306  of  this  title. 

(e)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  al- 
located to  the  State  based  on  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary: 
Provided,  however.  That  no  management  pro- 
gram development  grant  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  nor 
less  than  1  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

(f)  Or&nts  or  portions  thereof  not  obli- 
gated by  the  State,  or  during  the  fiscal  year 
which  they  were  first  authorized  to  be  obli- 
gated by  a  State  during  the  fiscal  year  or 
Immediately  following,  shall  revert  to  the 
Secretary,  and  shall  be  added  by  him  to 
the  funds  available  for  grants  under  thl5_ 
section. 

(g)  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  the 
State  nuky  allocate  to  a  local  government,  to 
an  areawlde  agency  designated  under  section 
204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966.  to  a  re- 
gional agency,  or  to  an  Interstate  agency,  a 
portion  of  the  grant  under  this  section,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

(h)  The  authority  to  make  grants  under 
this  section  shall  expire  on  June  30,  1977. 

AOMINISTRATIVE  CKAKTS 

Sk:.  306.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  .annual  grants  to  any  coastal  State  for 
not  more  than  66^/3  per  centum  of  the  costs 
of  admlnlBterlng  the  State's  management 
program,  if  he  approves  such  program  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (c)  hereof.  ]F^d- 
eral  funds  received  from  other  sources  shall 
not  be  used  to  pay  the  State's  share  of  costs. 

(b)  Such  grants  shall  be  aUocated  to  the 
States  with  approved  programs  based  on  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary which  shall  take  into  account  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  shoreline  and  area  covered 
by  the  plan,  population  of  the  area,  and  other 
relevant  factors:  Provided,  however.  That  no 
annual  administrative  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
nor  less  than  1  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

(c)  Prior  to  granting  approval  of  a  man- 
agement program  submitted  by  a  coastal 
State,  the  Secretary  shall  find  that: 

( 1 )  The  State  has  developed  and  adopted  a 
management  program  for  its  coastal  zone  in 
accordance  with  rules  and  reg^ulatlons  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary,  after  notice,  and 
with  the  opportunity  of  full  participation  by 
relevant  Federal  agencies.  State  agencies, 
local  governments,  regional  organizations, 
port  authorities,  and  other  interested  parties, 
public  and  private,  which  Is  adequate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  Is  consist- 
ent with  the  policy  declared  in  section  303 
of  this  title. 

(2)  The  State  has — 

(A)  coordinated  its  program  with  local 
areawlde,  and  Interstate  plans  applicable  to 
areas  within  the  coastal  zone  existing  on 
January  1  of  the  year  In  which  the  State's 
management  program  is  submitted  to  the 
Secretary,  which  plans  have  been  developed 
by  a  local  government,  an  areawlde  agency 
designated  pursuant  to  regulations  estab- 
lUbed  under  section  204  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  MetropoUtan  Development 
Act  of  1966,  a  regional  agency,  or  an  inter- 
state agency:  and 

(B)  established  an  effectlTe  mechanism  for 
continuing   consultation   and   coordination 


between  the  management  agency  designated 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection 
and  with  local  governments,  interstate  agen- 
cies, regional  agencies,  and  areawlde  agencies 
within  the  coastal  zone  to  assure  the  full  par- 
ticipation of  such  local  governments  and 
agencies  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

(3)  The  state  has  held  public  hearings  In 
the  development  of  the  manaffment  pro- 
gram. 

(4)  The  management  program  and  any 
changes  thereto  have  been  revlened  ar.d  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor. 

(5)  The  Governor  of  the  state  has  desig- 
nated a  single  agency  to  recehe  and  ad- 
minister the  grants  for  implementing  the 
management  program  required  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

(6)  The  state  is  organized  to  Implement 
the  management  program  required  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

(7)  The  state  has  the  authorities  neces- 
sary to  implement  the  program,  including  the 
authority  required  under  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section. 

(8)  The  management  program  provides  for 
adequate  consideration  of  the  national  Inter- 
est involved  In  the  siting  of  facilities  neces- 
sary to  meet  requirements  whidh  are  other 
than  local  In  nature. 

(9)  The  management  program  makes  pro- 
vision for  procedures  whereby  specific  areas 
may  be  designated  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving or  restoring  them  for  their  conserva- 
tion, recreational,  ecological,  or  esthetic  val- 
ues. 

(d)  Prior  to  granting  approval  of  the  man- 
agement program,  the  Secretary  shall  find 
that  the  state,  acting  through  its  chosen 
agency  or  agencies,  Including  local  govern- 
ments, areawlde  agencies  designated  under 
section  204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966,  re- 
gional agencies,  or  interstate  agencies,  has 
authority  for  the  management  of  the  coastal 
zone  in  accordance  with  the  management 
program.  Such  authority  shRll  Include 
power^ 

(1)  to  administer  land  and  water  use  regu- 
lations, control  development  in  order  to  en- 
sure compliance  with  the  management  pro- 
gram, and  to  <^|olve  conflicts  among  com- 
peting uses;  and^ 

(2)  to  acquire  lee  simple  and  less  than 
fee  simple  Interests  in  lands,  waters,  and 
other  property  through  condemnation  or 
other  means  when  necessary  to  Achieve  con- 
formance with  the  management  program. 

<e)  Prior  to  granting  approval,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  also  find  that  the  program  pro- 
vides: 

(1)  for  any  one  or  a  combin«tlon  of  the 
foUowing  general  techniques  for  control  of 
land  and  water  uses  within  the  ooastal  zone; 

(A>  State  establishment  of  criteria  and 
standards  for  local  implementation,  subject 
to  administrative  review  and  enforcement  <^ 
compliance; 

(B)  Direct  state  land  and  water  use  plan- 
ning and  regulation;  or 

(C)  State  administrative  review  for  con- 
sistency with  the  management  program  of 
all  development  plans,  projects,  or  land  and 
water  use  regulations,  including  exceptions 
and  variances  thereto,  proposed  by  any  state 
or  loc  1  authority  or  private  developer,  with 
powers  to  approve  or  disapprove  after  public 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  hearings. 

(2)  for  a  method  of  assuring  that  local 
land  and  water  use  regulations  within  the 
ooastal  zone  do  not  unreasonably  restrict 
or  exclude  land  and  water  uses  of  regional 
benefit. 

(f)  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  a 
State  may  allocate  to  a  local  government, 
an  areawlde  agency  designated  under  section 
204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1964,  a  regional 
agency,  or  an  interstate  agency,  «  portion  of 
the  grant  wider  this  section  for  the  purpose 


of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section : 
Provided,  That  such  allocation  shall  not  re- 
lieve the  State  of  the  responsibility  for  en- 
suring that  any  funds  so  allocated  are  ap- 
plied in  furtherance  of  such  State 'a  approved 
management  program. 

(g)  The  State  shall  be  authorized  to  amend 
the  management  program.  The  modification 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
required  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Any  amendment  or  modification  of  the 
program  must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
before  additional  administrative  grants  are 
made  to  the  State  under  the  program  as 
amended. 

(h)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Btate  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  a  man- 
agement program  may  be  developed  and 
adopted  in  segments  so  that  Inmaedlate  at- 
tention may  be  devoted  to  those  areas  with- 
in the  coastal  zone  which  most  urgently 
need  management  programs:  Provided,  That 
the  State  adequately  provides  for  the  tdti- 
mate  coordination  of  the  various  segments 
of  the  management  program  into  a  single 
unified  program  and  that  the  uolfled  pro- 
gram will  be  completed  as  soon  as  is  reason- 
ably practicable. 

INTERAGENCY    COOSOINATION    AND 
COOPERATION 

Sec.  307.  (a>  In  carrying  out  his  func- 
tions and  responsibiUties  under  this  title, 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with,  cooperate 
with,  and.  to  the  maximum  extent  practic- 
able, coordinate  his  activities  With  other 
Interested  Federal  agencies. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  the 
management  program  submitted  by  a  State 
pursuant  to  section  306  unless  the  views  of 
Federal  agencies  principally  affected  by  such 
program  have  been  adequately  oontldered.  In 
case  of  serioxis  disagreement  between  any 
Federal  agency  and  the  State  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  program  the  Secretary,  In  coop- 
eration with  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  shall  seek  to  mediate  the  differ- 
ences. 

(c)  (1)  Each  Federal  agency  conducting  or 
supporting  activities  dlrecUy  afftcting  the 
coastal  zone  shall  conduct  or  support  these 
activities  in  a  manner  which  is,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  consistent  with  ap- 
proved state  management  programs. 

(2)  Any  Federal  agency  which  shall  under- 
take any  development  project  In  ©»e  coastal 
zone  of  a  state  shall  Insiire  that  ttie  project 
is,  to  the  maximum  extent  practl^table,  con- 
sistent with  awroved  state  management  pro- 
grams. 

(3)  After  final  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  a  state's  management  program,  any  appli- 
cant for  a  required  Federal  license  or  permit 
to  conduct  an  activity  affecting  land  or  water 
uses  in  the  coastal  zone  of  that  atate  shall 
provide  in  the  application  to  tha  licensing 
or  permitting  agency  a  certification  that  the 
proposed  activity  complies  with  the  state's 
approved  program  and  that  such  activity  will 
be  conducted  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
program.  At  the  same  time,  applicant  shall 
furnish  to  the  state  or  Its  designated  agency 
a  copy  of  the  certification,  with  all  necessary 
information  and  data.  Each  coastal  state  shall 
establish  procedures  for  public  notice  in  the 
case  of  all  such  certifications  and,  to  the 
extent  it  deems  appropriate,  procedures  for 
public  hearings  in  connection  therewith.  At 
the  earliest  practicable  time,  the  atate  or  its 
designated  agency  shall  notify  tlje  Federal 
agency  concerned  that  the  state  concurs 
with  or  objects  to  the  applicant's  certifica- 
tion. If  the  state  or  Its  designated  agency 
fails  to  furnish  the  required  notification 
within  six  months  after  receipt  ot  its  copy 
of  the  applicant's  certification,  tbe  state's 
concurrence  with  the  certiflcatloa  shall  be 
conclusively  presumed.  No  Ucenae  or  permit 
slum  be  granted  by  the  Federal  agency  until 
the  state  or  its  designated  agency  has  con- 
curred with  the  applicant's  ontlftcation  or 
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until,  by  the  state's  failure  to  act,  the  con- 
currence Is  conclusively  presumed,  unless 
the  Secretary,  on  bl£  own  Initiative  or  upon 
appeal  by  the  applicant,  finds,  after  provid- 
ing a  reasonable  opportunity  for  detailed 
comments  from  the  Federal  agency  Involved 
and  from  the  state,  that  the  activity  is  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  this  title  or  is 
otherwise  necessary  In  the  Interest  of  na- 
tional security. 

(d)  State  and  local  governments  submit- 
ting applications  for  Federal  assistance 
under  other  Federal  programs  affecting  the 
coastal  zone  shall  Indicate  the  views  of  the 
appropriate  state  or  local  agency  as  to  the 
relationship  of  such  activities  to  the  ap- 
proved management  program  for  the  coastal 
zone.  Such  applications  shall  be  submit- 
ted and  coordinated  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Coordination  Act  of  1968  (82  Stat. 
1098).  Federal  agencies  shall  not  approve 
proposed  projects  that  are  inconsistent  with 
a  coastal  state's  management  program,  ex- 
cept upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  that 
such  project  Is  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  title  or  necessary  In  the  interest  of 
national  security. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued— 

(1)  to  diminish  either  Federal  at  state 
Jurisdiction,  responsibility,  or  rights  in  the 
field  of  planning,  development,  or  control 
of  water  resources,  submreged  lands,  or  nav- 
igable waters;  nor  to  displace,  supersede, 
limit,  or  modify  any  interstate  compact  or 
the  jurisdiction  or  responsibility  of  any 
legally  established  Joint  or  common  agency 
of  two  or  more  states  or  of  two  or  more 
states  and  the  Federal  Government;  nor  to 
limit  th9  authority  of  Congress  to  authorize 
and  fund  projects; 

(2)  as  superseding,  modifying,  or  repeal- 
ing existing  laws  applicable  to  the  various 
Federal  agencies;  nor  to  affect  the  Juris- 
diction, powers,  or  prerogatives  of  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission,  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  Permanent  Engineering 
Board,  and  the  United  States  operating  en^ 
tity  or  entities  established  pursuant  to  thfc 
Columbia  River  Basin  Treaty,  signed  »t 
Washington,  January  17,  1961,  or  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  and  Water  Commission, 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  nothing  In  this  title  shall  in 
any  way  affect  any  requirement  (1)  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended,  or  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
as  amended,  or  (2)  established  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  by  any  state  or  local 
government  pursuant  to  such  Acts.  Such 
reqviirements  shall  be  incorjjorated  In  any 
program  developed  piu-suant  to  this  title  and 
shall  be  the  water  pollution  control  and 
air  pollution  control  requirements  applicable 
to  such  program. 

(g)  When  any  state's  coastal  zone  man- 
agement program,  submitted  for  approval 
or  proposed  for  modification  pursuant  to 
section  306  of  this  title,  includes  require- 
ments as  to  shorelands  which  also  would  be 
subject  to  any  Federally  supported  national 
land  use  program  which  may  be  hereafter 
enacted,  the  Secretary,  prior  to  approving 
such  program,  shall  obtain  the  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  such 
other  Federal  official  as  may  be  designated 
to  administer  the  national  land  use  pro- 
gram, with  respect  to  that  portion  of  the 
coastal  zone  management  program  affecting 
such  inland  areas. 

PUBLIC  HEARINGS 

Sec.  308.  All  public  hearings  required  under 
this  title  must  be  announced  at  least  thirty 
days  prior  to  the  hearing  date.  At  the  time 
of  the  announcement,  all  agency  materials 
pertinent  to  the  hearings,  Including  docu- 
ments, studies,  and  other  data,  must  be  made 
available  to  the  public  for  review  and  study. 


As  similar  materials  are  subsequently  de- 
veloped, they  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public  as  they  become  available  to  the 
agency. 

REVIEW  OF  PERFORMAKCE 

Sec.  309.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  conduct  a 
continuing  review  of  the  management  pro- 
grams of  the  coastal  States  and  of  the  per- 
formance of  each  State. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  authority 
to  terminate  any  financial  assistance  ex- 
tended under  section  306  and  to  withdraw 
any  unexpended  portion  of  such  assistance 
if  (1)  he  determines  that  the  State  Is  falling 
to  adhere  to  and  Is  not  Justified  in  deviating 
from  the  program  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary; and  (2)  the  State  has  been  given  notice 
of  the  proposed  termination  and  withdrawal 
and  given  an  opportunity  to  present  evidence 
of  adherence  or  Justification  for  altering  its 
program. 

RECORDS 

Sec.  310.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant 
under  this  title  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  including 
records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount 
and  disposition  of  the  funds  received  under 
the  grant,  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
or  undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources, 
and  such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an 
effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  of  the  grant  that  are 
I)ertlnent  to  the  determination  that  funds 
granted  are  used  in  accordance  with  this 
title. 

ADVISORY   COMMITTEE 

Sec.  311.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  establish  a  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Advisory  Committee  to  advise, 
consult  with,  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  on  matters  of  policy  con- 
cerning the  coastal  zone.  Such  committee 
shall  be  composed  of  not  more  than  fifteen 
persons  designated  by  the  Secretary  and  shall 
perform  such  functions  and  operate  In  such 
a  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  direct.  The 
Secretary  shall  Insure  that  the  committee 
membership  as  a  group  possesses  a  broad 
range  of  experience  and  knowledge  relating  to 
problems  involving  management,  use,  con- 
servation, protection,  and  development  of 
coastal  zone  resources. 

(b)  Members  of  the  committee  who  are 
not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States,  while  serving  on  the  business 
of  the  committee.  Including  traveltime,  may 
receive  compensation  at  rates  not  exceeding 
$100  per  diem;  and  while  so  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  individuals  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently. 

ESTUARINE  SANCTTTARIES 

Sec.  312.  The  Secretary,  In  accordance  with 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  him. 
is  authorized  to  make  avaUable  to  a  coastal 
state  grants  of  up  to  60  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  acquisition,  development,  and  op- 
eration of  estuarlne  sanctuaries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  natural  field  laboratories  to 
gather  data  and  make  studies  of  the  natural 
and  human  processes  occurring  within  the 
estuaries  of  the  coastal  zone.  The  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  for  each  such  sanctuary 
shall  not  exceed  $2,000,000.  No  Federal  funds 
received  pursuant  to  section  306  or  section 
306  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  313.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  November  1 


of  each  year  a  report  on  the  administration 
of  this  title  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. '  rhe 
report  shall  include  but  not  be  restricted  to 
(1)  an  identification  of  the  state  progrtms 
approved  pursuant  to  this  title  during  the 
preceding  Federal  fiscal  year  and  a  descilp- 
tion  of  those  programs;  (2)  a  listing  of  the 
states  participating  in  the  provisions  of  Ihl.s 
title  and  a  description  of  the  status  of  e  kch 
state's  programs  and  its  accomplishments 
during  the  preceding  Federal  fiscal  year;  (3) 
an  itemization  of  the  allocation  of  funds  to 
the  various  coastal  states  and  a  breakdown 
of  the  major  projects  and  areas  on  which 
these  funds  were  expended;  (4)  an  identi^ca- 
tion  of  any  state  programs  which  have  bjen 
reviewed  and  disapproved  or  with  respect  to 
which  grants  have  been  terminated  under 
this  title,  and  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
such  action;  (5)  a  listing  of  all  activities  ind 
projects  which,  pursuant  to  the  provision^  of 
subsection  (c)  or  subsection  (d)  of  section 
307,  are  not  consistent  with  an  appllctble 
approved  state  management  program;  (6)  a 
summary  of  the  regulations  issued  by  |the 
Secretary  or  in  effect  during  the  preceding 
Federal  fiscal  year;  (7)  a  summary  o;  a 
coordinated  national  strategy  and  progijam 
for  the  Nation's  coastal  zone  including  iden- 
tification and  discussion  of  Federal,  regional, 
state,  and  local  responsibilities  and  functions 
therein:  (8)  a  summary  of  outstanding  ptt>b- 
lems  arising  in  the  administration  of  ihis 
title  in  order  of  priority;  and  (9)  such  other 
Information  as  may  be  appropriate. 

(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  contain  such  recommendations  for  ac  di- 
tional  legislation  as  the  Secretary  de<  ms 
necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  1hls 
title  and  enhance  its  effective  operation. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  314.  The  Secretary  shaU  develop  und 
promulgate,  pvirsuant  to  section  553  of  titfc  5 
United  States  Code,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  full  participation  by  relevant  Fed- 
eral agencies,  state  agencies,  local  gov*n- 
ments.  regional  organizations,  port  authori- 
ties, and  other  interested  parties,  both  public 
and  private,  such  rules  and  regulation^  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provlsibns 
of  this  title. 

AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  315.  (a)  There  are  authorized  tol  be 
appropriated — 

(1)  the  sum  of  $9,000,000  for  the  fiical 
year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and  for  each)  of 
the  fiscal  years  1974  through  1977  tot  gratots 
under  section  305,  to  remain  available  ultll 
expended;  T 

(2)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $30.000 ()00 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974  and 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1976  through 
1977,  as  may  be  necessary,  for  grants  under 
section  306  to  remain  available  untllfex- 
pended;  and  T 

(3)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974  as  liay 
be  necessary,  for  grants  under  section  il2, 
to  remain  available  until  expended.         1 

(b)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $3  OQO  - 
000.  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  for  each  oifth'e 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  as  may  be  necfcs- 
sar>-  for  administrative  expenses  Incldentj  to 
the  administration  of  this  title. 

Approved  October  27,  1972. 

LEGISLATIVE    HISTORY 

House  reports:  No.  93-1049  accompanying 
H.R.  14146  (Comm.  on  Merchant  Marine  ^d 
Fisheries)  and  No.  92-1544  (Comm.  of  Con- 
ference). 

Senate    report:    No.    92-753     (Comm 
Commerce). 

Congressional  Record.  Vol.118  (1972) .-  Ak)r 
25,  considered  and  passed  Senate.  Aug.  2, 
considered  and  passed  House,  amended,  in 
lieu  of  H.R.  14146.  Oct.  12,  House  and  Sen$te 
agreed  to  conference  report. 

Weekly  compilation  of  Presidential  Doi  u- 
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ments.  Vol.  8,  No.  44:  Oct.  28.  PresldenUal 
statement. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUBON  <by  request) : 
S.  3309.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  welfare  of  merchant  seamen, 
essential  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNDSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  add 
a  new  section  to  title  m,  to  be  designated 
as  section  303.  This  bill  will  expand  the 
provisions  of  law  to  tissist  the  United 
Seamen's  Service  in  its  mission  of  pro- 
viding a  number  of  services  and  facilities 
to  American  seamen  in  foreign  ports 
around  the  world. 


By  Mr.  McCLURE: 

S.  3310.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Par  Value 
Modification  Act.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
4,  1973,  exactly  1  year  ago,  the  Senate 
adopted  my  amendment  to  the  Par  Value 
Modification  Act  which  stipulated  that 
U.S.  citizens  could  no  longer  be  pre- 
vented from  piurchasing.  selling,  or  own- 
ing gold.  This  amendment  passed  by  a 
vote  of  68  to  23.  The  same  gold  owner- 
ship provision  was  amended  in  the  House 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. That  committee  struck  the  Senate 
specified  enacting  date  of  I>ecember  31, 
1973  and  substituted  language  which  left 
it  up  to  the  President  as  to  when  gold 
ownership  could  go  into  effect.  An 
amendment  to  this  gold  ownership  pro- 
vision was  offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  restore  the  Senate  language 
with  a  definite  effective  date.  That  move 
failed  on  a  tie  vote.  Conferees  from  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  in  considera- 
tion of  the  two  bills  "compromised"  by 
accepting  the  House  language.  "ITie  Pres- 
ident subsequently  signed  the  measure 
into  law — thus  restoring  the  right  to  own 
gold  but  not  allowing  its  actual  enact- 
ment. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  Senate  again 
showed  its  desire  to  allow  citizens  to  own 
and  hold  gold.  Senator  Domiwick  offered 
an  amendment  to  S.  1141,  the  bicenten- 
nial coinage  bill.  This  amendment  again 
called  for  a  specific  date  as  to  when  gold 
ownership  would  be  allowed.  With  my 
strong  support  the  Senate  passed  this 
amendment.  Unfortunately,  when  the 
House  and  the  Senate  met  In  conference 
on  the  coinage  bill  to  iron  out  the  dif- 
ferences, the  gold  provision  enactment 
date  was  once  again  stricken.  Thus,  on 
two  separate  actions  the  Senate  has 
voiced  its  overwhelming  support  of  pri- 
vate gold  ownership. 

On  this  day  a  year  ago  that  battle  was 
won  for  all  American  citizens.  I  find  it 
appropriate  to  introduce  legislation  to- 
day that  will  amend  the  amended  Par 
Value  Act  and  allow  citizens  to  own  and 
hold  gold  immediately  upon  this  bill's 
passage. 

In  the  meantime  the  various  hopes  and 
fears  build  and  fall  about  what  the  UJS. 
Government  means  to  do  about  the  gold 


proUem  which  it  fails  to  admit  exists. 
Pessimists  think  that  gold  ownership 
rights  will  be  returned  to  the  people,  and 
after  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  for  pur- 
chase and  collection,  the  HDR  perfidy 
will  be  reen«u:ted  and  the  IVeasury  \^'ill 
collect  once  more  at  the  citizen's  ex- 
pense. Optimists — so  to  speak — are 
guessing  that  gold  ownership  will  be  al- 
lowed when  gold  goes  over  two  hundred 
dollars  an  ounce  or  such  price  as  the 
Treasurj'  considers  too  steep  except  for 
the  very  few. 

"Hiere  is  a  practical  reason  for  not 
worrying  about  an  immediate  flight  of 
dollars  if  gold  ownership  is  permitted. 
Currency  experts  have  long  beer,  telling 
us  that  large  amounts  of  gold  aie  il- 
legally owned  by  Americans  and  stored 
abroad.  In  addition  there  is  a  legal 
method  of  gold  ownership  for  the  big 
American  investor.  He  can  incorporate 
in  Europe  and  buy  gold  in  his  corpora- 
tion's name.  It  would  be  safe  to  assume 
that  those  interested  in  and  able  to  af- 
ford large  amounts  of  gold  have  already 
obtained  it,  legally  or  illegally.  The 
amount  of  money  spent  on  gold  by  the 
average  family  does  not  look  like  some- 
thing that  would  overturn  any  monetary 
system.  The  average  family  is  just  about 
the  only  entity  not  permitted  in  law  and 
in  fact  to  own  gold.  U.S.  businessmen  and 
artists  own  gold.  Even  foreign  govern- 
ments actually  own  the  earmarked  gold 
which  they  store  in  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  Any  civU  libertarian  should  be 
outraged  at  the  thought. 

No  case  has  been  adjudicated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  which  bears  on  the  very 
marginal  legal  foundation  upon  which 
citizens  who  buy  gold  become  felons.  The 
three  ruling  decisions  differ.  The  U.S. 
Disti-ict  Court  for  the  Soutliern  District 
of  New  York,  in  Campbell  against  the 
Chase  National  BarJc,  decided  that  Con- 
gress had  the  constitutional  power  to 
control  g<rfd  itself  and  subsequently  to 
delegate  this  control  to  tlje  executive 
branch  in  the  persons  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y.  The 
Court  stipulated  only  that  the  Secretary 
and  not  the  President  do  the  requisition- 
ing. In  another  case — Pike  et  al.  against 
the  United  States,  1962 — the  appellate 
court  in  California's  ninth  circuit  up- 
held indictments  against  gold  owners  on 
the  theory  that  the  specific  emergency 
powers  cited  by  Roosevelt  in  1934  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  any  President  to  pro- 
claim any  emergency  and  thereafter  to 
restrict  the  purchase  or  sale  of  gold. 

The  Southern  District  of  California 
Court  came  out  strongly  to  tlie  contrary 
in  United  States  against  Bride  et  al.,  dis- 
missing indictments  against  bullion  own- 
ers. The  Government's  defease  gave  the 
court  a  multiple  choice — a  sort  of  pick- 
your-favorite-emergency  approach.  The 
court  ^-as  actually  told  that  President 
Roosevelt's  1933  banking  crisis  was  suf- 
ficient grounds,  but  if  the  court  did  not 
buy  that,  it  could  opt  for  Tmman's  Kor- 
ean war  emergency,  Kennedy's  Com- 
munist imperialism,  or  a  balatice-of-pay- 
ments  emergency.  Judge  Mathes  gave  a 
resounding  response: 

To  hold  that  the  existence  of  Communist 
Imperialtsm  authorizes  the  ciimlnal  provi- 
sions here  In  issue  would  be  to  condone  the 


methods  of  the  enemy.  For  if  tht  President 
of  the  United  States  be  permittefl  to  create 
crimes  by  fiat  and  ukase  without  Constitu- 
tional authority  or  Congressional  mandate, 
there  is  little  to  choose  between  tteir  system 
and  ours.  j 

The  years  since  the  1933  enacttnent  of  12 
n.S.C.  95  A  have  seen  wholesale  abdication 
of  power  by  the  Congress  to  the  President.  It 
is  not  the  function  of  the  Judicial  Depart- 
ment to  sit  ui  Judgment  upon  t«be  wisdom 
of  that  trend,  but  it  Is  both  the  function 
and  duty  of  the  courts  to  hold  the  exercise 
of  delegated  Congressional  powers  strictly 
within  the  confines  prescribed  by  the 
Congress. 


One  Government  official  wae  recently 
quoted  as  saying  at  an  international 
meeting  that  "the  price  of  gold  is  less 
interesting  than  the  price  of  hamburger." 
Allowing  for  the  fact  that  it  might  have 
been  lunch  time,  the  question  is  to  whom? 
Tliere  is  a  basic  distinction  between  a 
credit  vehicle  like  poker  chips  or  mo- 
nopoly money  which  are  only  good  as 
long  as  the  game  players  continue  to  par- 
ticipate, and  currency  which  has  an  in- 
trinsic value.  It  is  basic  to  human  natui-e 
to  want  currency  which  not  oWy  serves 
as  an  exchange  rate,  but  which  also  pro- 
vides a  convenient  manner  in  which  to 
accimiulate  wealth.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  strongly  oppose  opening  of  the 
gold  window.  On  the  national  level  we 
have  already  seen  $20  million  in  Treas- 
my  gold  pass  into  the  hands  of  other 
nations  at  $35  an  ounce.  The  effect  was 
to  soften  our  currency  while  turning 
over  a  handsome  profit  to  other  nations, 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States.  Now 
the  United  States  is  nothing  more  than 
the  Sim-  of  its  people  and  those  people 
are  deprived  of  gold  ownershjp  because 
they  do  not  beheve  in  the  unimportance 
of  gold.  This  is  the  Treasury's  real,  if  im- 
stated,  position. 

But  in  this  matter  as  in  oGiers,  it  is 
time  for  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  to  take  responsibility  into 
its  own  hands.  The  executive  has  been 
holding  the  reins,  but  the  hors«s  are  run- 
ning away.  As  I  recall,  the  Treasury 
spokesman  were  among  those  who  pre- 
dicted that  demonetizing  gold  would 
force  the  price  of  gold  downward — not  a 
very  clever  prediction.  It  would  be  fair  to 
say,  in  retrospect,  that  virtually  every  of- 
ficial step  taken  with  regard  to  gold  in 
the  past  decade  has  been  wrong.  Is  there 
any  need  to  continue  this  devastating 
pattern?  Now  is  the  time  to  reciirect  this 
country's  domestic  and  foreign  monetary 
policies.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  a  logi- 
cal and  fair  first  step  would  be  to  rescind 
prohibition  against  ownership  of  gold. 


By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Ntjkn,  Mr.  Huddle- 
STON,  and  Mr.  Brock)  : 

S.  3311.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use 
of  simplified  procedures  in  the  procure- 
ment of  property  and  services  by  the 
Government  where  the  amoiuiit  involved 
does  not  exceed  $10,000.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Goverrunent  Operations. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing on  behalf  of  myself  and  other 
members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 
on  Federal  Procurement — Senator  Roth, 
Senator  Numn,  Senator  Brocx,  and 
Senator  Huodlbston — ^a  bill  to  provide 


for  the  tise  of  simplified  procedures  in 
the  procurement  of  property  and  services 
by  the  Government  where  the  amount 
involved  does  not  exceed  $10,000. 

This  legislation  will  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949,  Armed  Services  Act  of  1947,  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  Act 
of  1966,  and  the  Teimessee  Authority  Act 
of  1933. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  President,  repre- 
sents continuing  effort  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Federal  Procurement  to  mod- 
ernize the  complex  procurement  system 
and  to  update  relevant  statutes.  We  are 
in  the  process  of  developing  more  com- 
prehensive legislation  to  provide  a  new 
statutory  framework  for  procurement,  of 
which  small  purchase  procedures  will  be 
a  part.  But  in  advance  of  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  effort,  it  is  only  proper  that 
we  be  able  to  have  the  option  of  capital- 
izing on  the  more  straight  forward  re- 
forms that  can  net  significant  savings. 

The  limit  of  $2,500  was  placed  on  sim- 
plified small  purchases  procediu-es  in 
1958.  In  1958,  that  may  have  been  a 
reasonable  limit  perhaps  but  in  1974  it  is 
totally  unrealistic.  Data  for  fiscal  year 
1972  indicates  that  the  Department  of 
Defense — DOD — alone  issued  nearly 
800,000  formally  advertised  contracts  un- 
der $10,000.  This  was  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  all  DOD  military  procurement  in 
terms  of  dollar  amount  yet  more  than 
98  percent  of  the  transactions. 

The  General  Accounting  Office — 
GAO— has  estimated  that  up  to  $100  mil- 
lion in  administration  costs  can  be  saved 
annuaUy  by  DOD  procurement  centers 
if  contracts  under  $10,000  could  be 
awarded  under  simpUfied,  smaU  purchase 
procedures. 

This  mandatory  limit  on  small  pur- 
chases not  only  takes  up  unnecessary 
paperwork  and  time  but  actually  dis- 
courages many  companies  from  compet- 
ing for  Government  business. 

All  too  often  small  businessmen  give 
up  trying  to  cope  with  all  the  procedure 
associated  with  formally  bidding  on  small 
dollar  amount  procurement.  Some  try  it 
once,  do  not  like  it,  and  simply  throw  up 
their  hands  in  frustration. 

The  Commission  on  Government  Pro- 
curement found  the  $2,500  limitation  on 
small  purchases  to  be  a  liabiUty  to  every- 
one concerned  with  procurement — the 
businessman,  the  Government  agency, 
and  ultimately,  the  taxpayer. 

LAST     CHANCE      IN      18S8 

An  increase  to  $10,000  in  the  statutory 
ceiling  on  procurement  for  which  sim- 
plified procedures  are  authorized  is  need- 
ed for  the  same  reasons  the  limit  was 
changed  from  $1,000  to  $2,500  in  August 
1958.  The  Senate  report  gave  this  ex- 
planation for  the  change  to  $2,500: 

Negotiated  procurement  contemplates  suit- 
able competition.  In  some  Instances  greater 
competition  may  be  engendered  than  by  for- 
mal advertising,  as  where  paperwork  cosU 
or  lack  of  understanding  of  formal  bid  pro- 
cedures may  deter  prospective  contractors 
particularly  small  business  concerns,  from' 
submitting  bids  on  small  dollar  amount  pro- 
curements. Increased  competition  and  lower 
prices  would  flow  from  the  simpUficatlon, 
speed,  and  simUarlty  to  commercial  prac- 
tice •  •  •.  Administrative  savings  to  the 
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Government  also  would  result  from  the  lesser 
cost  m  such  cases  of  negotiated  procure- 
ments aa  compared  with  formally  advertised 
procurements. 

There  Is  today,  as  there  was  In  1958, 
a  need  to  establish  a  limit  that  reflects 
current  economic  conditions.  Since  1958 
there  have  been  significant  changes  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  and 
sizable  increases  in  the  wages  of  Gov- 
ernment purchasing  personnel.  Ex- 
pressed as  an  increase  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  the  $2,500  ceUing  in  1958 
was  equivalent  to  $3,842  in  1973;  in  terms 
of  the  Federal  deflator  for  Federal 
spending  for  goods  and  servicss  the  in- 
crease was  to  $4,662  in  1973. 

REPORT    op    THE    COMMISSION    ON    GOVERNMENT 
PKOCtJREMENT 

Duiing  its  extensive  review  of  the  Fed- 
eral procurement  process,  the  Procure- 
ment Commission  found  that  the  $2,500 
statutory  ceiling  on  the  use  of  small  pur- 
chase procedures  is  regarded  as  unreal- 
istic by  virtually  every  agency  and  pro- 
curement activity.  The  Commission  also 
foimd  that  procurement  agencies  and 
field  activities  believe  that  large  ad- 
ministrative savings  would  be  achieved 
if  the  ceiling  were  raised  to  $10,000.  The 
concensus  among  knowledgeable  pro- 
curement people  is  that  changing  the 
ceiling  to  some  figure  less  than  $10,000 
would  reduce  the  potential  savings,  not 
take  adequate  accoimt  of  inflation,  or 
not  be  as  compatible  with  existing  re- 
porting and  other  practices  as  the  $10,- 
000  figure. 

PEOCUREMENTS  UNOES  $10,000 

The  value  of  Government  purchases 
ranges  from  a  few  cents  to  several  mil- 
lion dollars  but  almost  all  of  them  are 
for  small  amounts.  For  example,  in  fiscal 
year  1972,  the  Department  of  Defense 
issued  795,917  formally  advertised  con- 
tracts imder  $10,000.  This  represented 
only  seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
dollar  value  of  all  reported  DOD  military 
procurements.  Another  way  of  stating  the 
small  size  of  most  purchases  is  that 
more  than  98  percent  of  the  procure- 
ment actions  in  fiscal  year  1972 — both 

negotiated    and    formally    advertised 

were  for  lesKthan  $10,000;  these  ac- 
tions rperesentfed  slightly  more  than 
10  percent  of  DOD  procurement  monies. 
Data  for  purchases  under  $10,000  in  the 
civihan  agencies  are  probably  compara- 
ble but  this  could  not  be  verified. 

POTENTIAI.  SAVINCS 

The  General  Accounting  Office— 
GAO — advised  the  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement  that  the  savings 
might  be  as  much  as  $100  milUon  an- 
nuaUy. In  a  later  report,  the  GAO  es- 
timated that  in  fiscal  year  1971,  De- 
partment of  Defense— DOD— procure- 
ment centers  alone  could  have  processed 
176,000  additional  procurements  using 
simplified  procedures  if  the  ceiling  had 
been  $10,000.  This  could  have  saved 
about  $30  miUion.  This  did  not  take  into 
account  the  1  million  purchases  of  DOD 
posts,  camps,  and  stations,  many  of 
which  were  in  the  $2,500-$10,000  range. 

Potential  savings  are  best  Illustrated 
by  the  foUowing  actual  results  from  the 
same  GAO  report : 


't 


Under  authority  of  the  Armed  Serviies 
Procurement  Act  ( 10  U.S.C.  2304(a)  (2) ) .  Oi© 
Army  Materiel  Command,  during  the  Viet- 
nam crisis,  used  simplified  procurement 
techniques  for  procurements  up  to  $10,<I00 
for  high-priority  Items.  These  techniques  In- 
cluded oral  solicitations  and  one-page  p4r- 
chase  orders,  which  are  less  expensive  a 
quicker  than  formal  advertising  or  more  t 
mal  competitive  negotiations. 

At  the  Army  Materiel  Command's  requ 
centers  evaluated  the  Increased  use  of  s 
plified  techniques.  As  a  result,  the  cen 
recommended  extending  simplified  te 
niques  to  other  procurements  up  to  tlO 
and  gave  some  convincing  statistics 
example: 

Administrative  leadtime  was  reduced  by  as 
much  as  48  days; 

Procurement  backlogs  were  reduced  by  as 
much  as  45  percent; 

Average  man-hours  required  to  procAsf; 
these  buys  were  reduced  by  as  much  as  175 
percent:  and 

Paperwork    was   greatly   reduced.   For 
ample,  one  installation  generated  a  stack  I  of 
paper  22  feet  high.  Had  that  installation  uid 
normal  methods,  the  stack  would  have  1 
581  feet  high— 26  feet  higher  than  the  W 
ington  Monument. 

The  Commission  study  disclosed  th^t 
the  mandatory  procedures  for  small  pur- 
chases in  excess  of  $2,500  require  a  grefet 
deal  of  extra  paperwork,  time,  and  frus- 
tration and  discourage  many  compani|Bs 
from  competmg  for  Government  bu^- 
ness.  In  addition  to  the  administrative 
savings,  it  is  contemplated  that  compfe- 
tition  will  be  increased,  particularly  from 
small  businesses,  by  simplified  solicita- 
tion documents.  Savings  will  also  be 
achieved  because  the  increased  use  6f 
simplified  procurement  techniques  would 
reduce  procurement  leadtimes  which,Tn 
turn,  would  permit  smaller  inventorie 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  this  body  that  tl 
business  of  the  Government  is  big  bus 
ness,  $60  billion  worth  of  purchases 
year.  It  is,  I  believe,  incumbent  upc 
Congress  to  insure  that  every  exi)ense  . 
\^Tsely  considered  and  that  taxpayers  n^ 
have  their  dollars  eaten  up  by  excessii 
administrative  cost,  redtape,  and  bii 
reaucratic  procedures. 

We  need  action  of  this  type.  Mr.  Prej 
ident. 

Action  which  will  institute  procur(j 
ment  reform  and  aid  public  confidence  I 
the  ability  of  Congress  to  go  beyond  yea 
terday's  headlines  into  the  nitty-gritt^ 
everyday  operations  which  have  to  ^ 
accomplished  if  we  are  to  be  effectivj 

As  we  move  f omvard  on  meaningful  re 
forms  in  procurement,  I  am  hopeful  th£ 
the  Congress  will  continue  to  be  respor 
sive  to  those  measures  designed  to  ui 
grade  an  antiqued,  fragmented  syster 
that  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  times. 


By  Mr,  DOMINICK  (for  himsel 
Mr.    Bentsen,    Mr.    Bayh.    M 
Buckley,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Ste 
Nis,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Tower,  an 
Mr.  Tunhky)  : 
S.  3312.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intern 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect 
certain    charitable    contributions.    Re 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  a 
today  introducing   a  bill   which   woul 
grant  certain  homes  for  the  tiged  noW 
classified  as  private  foundations  the  sam( 
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privileged  tax  status  extended  to  hos- 
pitals. 

When  the  Congress  enacted  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969,  it  was  perhaps  in- 
evitable that  such  wide  ranging  legis- 
lation would  inadvertently  contain  a  pro- 
vision or  two  which  later  would  be  f  o\md 
to  cause  certain  Inequities.  For  example, 
section  4940,  requiring  a  4  percent  ex- 
cise tax  on  investment  income,  and  sec- 
tion 4942,  mandating  that  4  percent  of 
their  assets  be  disbursed  each  year  by 
private  foundations  were  enacted  in  an 
effort  to  correct  certain  abuses  occurring 
in  connection  with  such  foundations. 

While  these  provisions  appear  to  be 
reasonable,  they  are  in  fact  leading  to 
the  eventual  depletion  of  some  of  our 
coimtry's  older  charitable  organizations, 
which  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
included  under  the  definition  of  "private 
foundation." 

Homes  for  the  aging  located  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Pennsylvania,  Nebraska.  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri.  Delaware.  New  York. 
Ohio.  California,  Co1(hw1o  and,  I  sus- 
j)ect  many  other  States,  have  their  very 
existence  threatened  by  these  tax  pro- 
visions. 

Ibese  organizations  have  been  in  ex- 
istence for  many  years,  and  are  able  to 
oCTer  long-term  care  at  a  reduced  cost 
because  of  the  existence  of  an  endow- 
ment. Tlie  homes  use  the  income  from 
these  Invested  endowments  to  meet  their 
(H;>erating  costs.  Most  of  these  homes 
have  exercised  a  conservative  investment 
phllosf^hy.  (^loosing  to  accept  a  lower  In- 
terest or  dividend  yield  in  order  to  maxi- 
mize growth  potential  as  a  hedge  against 
Inflatlrai. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  is  siphon- 
ing off  the  top  4  percent  of  this  in- 
vestment income,  and  this,  along  with 
the  requirement  that  4  percent  of  their 
assets  be  disbursed  each  year,  is  forcing 
the  homes  to  dip  into  their  capital  in 
order  to  avoid  the  penalties  contained 
In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  ironic  that  if  these 
nonsectarian  homes  were  church  affil- 
iated and  performing  the  same  function. 
they  would  not  be  classified  as  private 
foundations  and  would  not  be  subject  to 
these  harmful  tax  provisions.  Why 
should  we  make  this  distinction  when 
both  types  of  organizations  care  for  the 
aging?  I  urge  my  ccdleagues  on  the  Fi- 
nance C(Himilttee  to  give  prompt  con- 
sideration to  this  bill  so  that  we  may 
relieve  these  homes  of  the  \mlntended 
burden  we  have  Imposed  upon  them  by 
passage  of  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act. 


ByMr.BEIJiMON: 

8. 3313.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  carry  out  an  emergency 
assistance  program  to  assist  States  in 
relieving  severe  drought  conditions  that 
threaten  to  destroy  Uvestock  or  crops. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Mr.  BSLLMON.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  cany  out  an  emergency  assist- 
ance program  to  assist  in  rdievlng  severe 
drought  c(mdltloDs  that  threaten  to  de- 
stroy livestock,  crops,  or  water  supplies. 


The  bill  will  provide  for  short-term  fund- 
ing and  coordination  for  drought  pre- 
vention. If  enacted,  it  would  authorize  a 
program  to  provide  the  benefits  of 
wheather  modification  and  drought  pre- 
vention at  an  early  date  before  long- 
range  policy  objectives  and  programs  can 
be  ended.  This  bill  is  designed  to  sp»- 
cificaUy  assist  communities  and  farmers 
and  stockmen  which  would  face  eco- 
nomic disaster  in  the  event  of  drought. 
Again,  it  is  clear  that  the  need  for  this 
type  of  legislation  is  well  documented. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  1930'a,  the  south- 
west part  of  the  United  States  suffered 
one  of  the  greatest  natural  disasters 
witnessed  by  manldnd.  Diuing  the  Dust 
Bowl  the  land  was  literally  imable  to  sus- 
tain its  population  because  of  severe 
drought.  Such  conditions  have  been  the 
prime  cause  of  hiunan  misery  since  the 
beginning  of  recorded  history. 

Regardless  of  where  drought  occurs, 
the  results  are  always  the  same:  loss  of 
food  supply  and  financial  ruin,  with 
mass  outmigration  of  people.  Problems 
of  production  may  be  further  com- 
pounded by  the  severe  erosion  of  the 
land  due  to  a  lack  of  vegetative  cover. 
Accordingly,  the  ability  of  the  soil  to 
produce  food  after  a  drought  is  sub- 
stantially and  often  permanently  di- 
minished. Such  conditions  weaken  our 
Nation  and  are  contrary  to  the  public 
Interest,  especially  in  periods  when 
world  food  supplies  are  low. 

Prom  1952  to  1957,  this  country  wit- 
nessed yet  another  drought.  In  1955, 
more  than  1,000  coimties  were  desig- 
nated for  disaster  relief  because  of 
drought. 

In  10  Great  Plains  States,  3  million 
acres  of  land  were  damaged  by  wind  and 
erosion,  and  29  million  acres  suffered 
from  insufficient  cover,  causing  soil  to 
be  blown  away.  Much  of  this  loss  could 
possibly  have  been  avoided  by  weather 
modification. 

During  1969-1971,  the  horror  created 
by  drought  manifested  itself  once  again. 
During  this  period,  there  were  357  coun- 
ties in  19  States  declared  disaster  areas. 
Oklahoma  experienced  the  driest  winter 
in  its  history,  destroying  a  good  wheat 
crop  and  forcing  cattlemen  to  sell  beef 
cattle  breeding  herds.  While  Oklahoma's 
aversige  yearly  wheat  production  was  100 
mllUon  bushels,  in  1971,  due  to  drought, 
we  produced  only  70  million  bushels.  In 
1970,  sorghums,  cotton,  and  alfalfa  were 
10  percent  of  the  average  yield,  and 
most  were  a  total  loss.  During  this  period 
of  time,  political  offices  were  hterally 
swamped  with  phone  calls  and  letters 
from  farmers  telling  of  biimed  crops  and 
hungry  cattle,  and  other  hardsliips. 
Banks  were  forced  to  repossess  mort- 
gaged property,  and  many  businesses 
were  pushed  into  financial  ruin.  The 
nSDA  officials  estimated  that  crops 
worth  as  much  as  $4  bilUoti  may  have 
been  lost.  Costs  and  losses  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  impossible  to  esti- 
mate, but  they  were  immense.  A  modest 
investment  tn  weather  modification 
could  have  averted  this  tragedy. 

Mr.  President,  records  of  precipitation 
of  the  past  century  show  seven  i>eriods 
of   drought,   totaling   54   years  in   the 
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southern  Great  Plains  States— 1865-1875, 
1890-1895,  1901-1904,  1910-1914,  1920- 
1925,  1933-1940,  1952-1956).  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  this  natural  disaster  will 
probably  continue  to  occur  regularly  in 
futiu-e  years  unless  effective  action  is 
taken  by  the  Government  soon.  In  fact. 
Prof.  John  R.  Borchert,  in  an  article 
entitled  "The  Dustbowl  in  1970's,"  ua  the 
Annals  of  the  Association  of  American 
Geographers,  volume  6,  No.  1,  March 
1971,  unequivocally  states  that  based  on 
certain  indicators  a  drought  will  occur 
once  again  in  the  mld-1970's,  with  the 
most  severe  impact  coming  in  the  late 
1970's.  It  is  further  interesting  to  note 
that  the  water  under  the  vast  Ogallala 
underground  acqulfer,  extending  from 
Lubbock,  Tex.,  through  the  Oklahoma 
Panhandle,  will  be  exhausted  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  piunping  in  the  year  2000. 
Studies  indicate  that  the  number  of  acres 
In  1971  Irrigated  from  each  weB  dwindled 
to  84,  compared  with  102  acres  in  1960. 
The  farmers  very  economic  well-being 
and  his  ability  to  produce  food  for  this 
Nation  are  dependent  upon  water.  If  the 
farmer's  ability  to  irrigate  hi*  land  due 
to  decreasing  water  supplies  is  di- 
minished, and  periods  of  drought  recur, 
the  present-day  energy  crisis  wlU  stand 
in  the  shadow  of  a  crisis  in  agriculture. 
An  effective  weather  modification  pro- 
gram can  reduce  demands  for  irrigation 
water  and  reduce  the  need  for  a  massive 
water  transfer  construction  program. 

Mr.  President,  historically,  and  for 
good  and  well  accepted  reasons,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  come  to  the  assistance  of 
the  commimities  and  citizens  caught  in 
situations  beyond  their  control.  However, 
it  is  tragic  that  oiu-  present  laws  are  woe- 
fully inadequate  to  provide  the  means 
for  coping  with  drought  disasters.  Under 
present  law,  there  are  ways  to  get  as- 
sistance in  times  of  drought,  but  they 
are  always  too  little  and  too  late,  llie 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  recommen- 
dation of  the  State  Disaster  Committee, 
may  authorize  Uvestock  and  feed  pro- 
grams, grazing  and  haying  of  land  re- 
tired under  USDA  programs,  and  cer- 
tain cost-sharing  measures  designed  to 
control  soil  erosion  and  restore  damaged 
grsiss.  Further,  the  Secretary  may  au- 
thorize emergency  loans  through  the 
PHA.  Secondly,  under  Public  Law  91- 
606,  the  President  has  the  authority  to 
declare  any  area  hit  by  drouglit  a  major 
disaster  area.  Thereby,  disaster  unem- 
ployment assistance,  food  stamp  pro- 
grams, and  siui;>lus  commoditgr  distribu- 
tion and  low-rate  SBA  loan  programs 
can  be  administered. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
way  to  describe  the  existing  programs  is, 
as  I  said  earUer,  "too  little,  too  late." 
After  the  farmers'  crops  are  burning  up 
and  his  livestock  is  starving,  it  is  too 
late  to  avoid  loss  with  Government  hand- 
outs. It  is  not  enough  to  let  farmers  graze 
their  set-aside  acres  where  nothing  is 
growing.  It  is  not  enough  to  ©fler  farm- 
ers limited  credit  if  they  can  prove  their 
eligibility.  These  programs  are  helpful, 
but  a  far  wiser  coiurse  of  wMxXi  Is  for  the 
Government  to  help  avoid  the  basic  prob- 
lem. We  have  the  technology  to  avoid  or 
ameliorate  drought. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
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day  is  intended  to  prevent  the  economic 
devastation  that  inevitably  results  from 
drought  before  it  occurs.  My  proposal  al- 
lows a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  an  approved  organization,  to  act 
•  b?fore  the  fact,"  rather  than  after, 
herefore  heading  off  a  catastrophe  be- 
fore it  occurs.  Under  my  proposal,  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
f.n  approved  organization,  may  act  im- 
mediately in  securing  through  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  a  matching  fund  grant 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  and  initiat- 
in;r  weather  modification  procedures  de- 
signed to  provide  immediate  relief  from 
drought  conditions.  Further,  the  Admin- 
istrator is  authorized  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  States,  institutions,  firms,  or 
individuals  for  research  necessary  for  the 
refinement  of  weather  modification  tech- 
niques for  the  prevention  of  disaster. 
Data  accumulated  therefrom  can  accord- 
ingly be  used  to  enrich  our  knowledge 
and  expertise  of  the  use  of  weather  mod- 
ification as  a  means  to  control  a  natural 
disaster. 

Mr.  President,  the  advantages  of  the 
Emergency  Drought  Act  of  1974  are 
threefold. 

First,  it  creates  a  mechanism  by  which 
citizens  can  effectively  deal  with  drought 
before  property  is  destroyed.  Therefore, 
citizens  are  in  a  position  to  prevent  their 
owa  financial  ruin,  and  they  will  no 
longer  need  to  sit  by  helplessly  in  a  time 
of  natural  disaster. 

In  addition,  every  time  drought  occurs, 
the  Federal  Government  pumps  huge 
sums  of  money  into  th3  drought  region 
after  the  damage  is  done.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  I  introduce  today  would  there- 
fore potentially  save  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment millions  of  dollars  in  aid  and  sub- 
sidies now  used  to  help  affected  areas 
recover  from  the  after-effects  of  drought. 

Finally,  this  measure  is  intended  to 
prevent  an  exodus  of  population  from 
the  farms  and  rural  communities,  and 
their  subsequent  migration  to  large 
metropolitan  areas. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  des- 
perately needed  to  preserve  our  food- 
producing  capabilities  and  protect  the 
social  and  economic  stability  of  the  vast 
areas  of  this  Nation  which  are  subject 
to  periodic  drought.  Its  greater  impact 
may  be  upon  the  urban  citizen,  whose 
livelihood  depends  upon  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  food,  which  drought  destroys. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3313 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  is  authorized  to  formulate  and 
carry  out  an  emergency  drought  assistance 
and  prevention  program  In  any  state  In 
which  livestock  or  crops  are  threatened  be- 
cause of  drought  conditions. 

Sec.  2.  Assistance  under  this  Act  shall 
be  made  available  in  the  form  of  financial 
grants  to  States  or  political  subdivisions 
thereof,  or  organizations  approved  by  the 
Administrator  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
and  Initiating  weather  modflcatlon  measures 


designed  to  provide  immediate  relief  from 
drought  conditions.  The  Administrator  shall 
not  make  any  funds  available  to  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  organiza- 
tion under  this  section  unless  ( 1 )  a  detailed 
outlne  of  the  proposed  action  intended  to 
be  taken  with  funds  made  available  under 
this  section  Is  presented  and  (2)  agreement 
is  made  to  utilize  for  such  proposed  action 
an  amount  of  non -Federal  funds  equal  to 
not  less  than  the  amount  to  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  Administrator  under  this  section. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  herein  shall  prohibit  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
organization  from  undertaking  weather 
modification  efforts  independent  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

SEr.  4.  The  Environmental  Protection 
.'Vgenry  i.>;  authorized  to  coordinate  wiUi  the 
Depart mejil  of  Commerce  and  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
when  mutually  desirable  to  monitor  and  re- 
port the  results  of  any  a.ssistance  granted 
imcier  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Tlie  Administrator  is  avithorized  to 
e.iter  into  contracts  with  Federal,  State,  or 
political  subdivisions  thereof,  private  firms 
institutions,  and  indvduals  for  the  conduct 
of  research  or  surveys,  and  the  preparaton 
of  reports  and  other  activities  necessary  to 
carry  out  and  monitor  weather  modification 
programs. 

i:Ec.  6.  The  Administrator  shall  defuie  by 
regulations  the  conditions  under  which 
t.ranis  shall  be  made  available  under  this 
bgciicn. 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated from  time  to  time  such  amounts  as 
.nay  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
cf  this  section. 


ByMr.  BELLMON: 

o.  3314.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study 
of  the  need  for  regulation  of  weather 
modification  activities,  the  status  of  cur- 
rent technologies,  the  extent  of  coor- 
dination and  the  appropriate  responsi- 
bility for  operations  in  the  field  of 
weather  modification,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  three  bills  which  are 
intended  to  coordinate,  consolidate,  and 
expand  the  current  state  of  weather 
modification  activities  in  the  United 
States.  Currently  the  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility for  weather  modification 
programs  are  splintered  throughout  the 
Federal  Government. 

Since  the  time  when  the  first  pioneers 
settled  in  the  Great  Plains  and  the 
Southwestern  United  States,  drought  has 
been  a  periodic  and  serious  enemy  of 
mankind.  Records  of  the  National 
Weather  Service  for  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, for  example,  show  that  a  critical 
dry  period  has  recurred  alK>ut  each  20 
years  since  1870.  The  most  disastrous  of 
these  dry  periods  came  during  the  mid- 
1930's,  producing  the  devastation  we 
know  today  as  the  Dust  Bowl.  During 
this  period  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion persons  gave  up  their  homes  and 
migrated  out  of  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Kan- 
sas, and  New  Mexico.  The  drought  of  the 
1930's  lasted  for  more  than  8  years — 100 
consecutive  months  during  which  time 
precipitation  averaged  only  65  percent 
of  normal.  According  to  the  best  avail- 
able rainfall  records,  Drought  Index,  the 
long-range  predictions  of  the  National 
Weather  Service,  severe  drought  may 
soon  again  spread  across  the  southern 


Great  Plains— perhaps  even  worse  thm 
in  the  1930's. 

Since  late  in  1970,  precipitatim 
throughout  large  areas  of  the  Great 
Plains  has  averaged  less  than  60  percent 
of  normal.  Some  relief  was  experiencjd 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1970,  but  the  art  as 
of  critical  drought  have  grov^-n  rapicly 
since. 

As  of  April  1,  1972,  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  -Atmospheric  Administration 
published  information  showing  drou^it 
conditions  ranging  from  moderate  to  e  i- 
ti-eme  in  Oklahoma,  Texas.  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, Wyoming.  Colorado.  New  Mexi<  o. 
Arizona.  Utah,  Nevada,  California,  and 
other  isolated  areas  to  the  Great  Plains. 
Many  of  these  same  areas  experienced  s  e- 
vere  drought  in  the  summer  of  1971,  with 
the  resulting  losses  of  crops  and  critical 
shortages  of  municipal  and  industrial 
water. 

Mr.  President,  the  result  of  drought,  if 
not  relieved,  is  human  suffering  and  great 
economi;  losses  to  the  areas  involved  a^d 
ultimately  to  the  country  and  to  the  mU- 
liors  of  people  in  ether  countries  of  the 
v.orld  who  depend  upon  American  pr 
duced  food. 

Today,  because  of  increa'^ed  sophis^ 
cation  and  technology  in  meteorology,  ^^ 
do  not  have  to  sit  idly  by  while  tlie  natb- 
ral  forces  of  drought  wreak  havoc  in 
mankind.  Rather,  through  the  work  bf 
scientists  and  technicians,  we  are  bless^ 
with  Pt  least  a  basic  understanding  of  the 
forces  which  create  rain  and  transfoitn 
atmospheric  moistuie  into  water  whiih 
will  benefit  mankind  on  Earth.  I 

It  was  the  great  humorist  Will  Rogets 
who  once  said:  T 

Everybody  talks  about  the  weather,  but  no 
one  does  anything  about  it.  \ 

That  need  no  longer  be  true.  We  ncjw 
have  the  capability  and  the  knowledge  to 
modify  the  weather  and  manage  precipi- 
tation to  a  significant  degree.  If  we  use 
this  ability  and  knowledge  properly.  We 
can  relieve  great  anxiety,  reduce  human 
suffering,  prevent  economic  hardship, 
significantly  reduce  the  damage  from 
hail,  tornadoGo.  and  other  severe  westhar, 
and  greatly  increase  the  productivity  cl 
our  farms  and  ranches.  "   [ 

The  first  bill  provides  for  a  study  4f 
the  need  lor  regulation  of  weather  mod- 
ification activities,  the  status  of  curreiit 
technologies,  the  extent  of  coordinatic 
and  the  appropriate  responsibility  for  or 
erations  in  the  field  of  weather  modifies 
tion.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  pre 
vide  a  commission  to  provide  for  a  stuc, 
of  the  need  for  regulation  of  weath« 
modification,  to  delve  into  the  status  6^. 
technologies  which  today  exist  and  aie 
available  to  State  and  private  interests, 
the  manner  and  extent  of  coordinatiojn 
between  the  various  inputs  in  the  fieli. 
and  to  study  the  appropriate  responsibil  - 
ities  which  should  exist  in  a  meaningfijl 
weather  modification  program.  Thk 
commission  will  be  composed  of  nirje 
members  appointed  by  the  President. 

It  has  the  duty  to  undertake  a  comt- 
prehensive  investigation  and  study  of 
those  questions  and  issues  delineated  iii 
the  bill  as  well  as  others  which  may  bs 
necessary  to  provide  an  adequate  and 
comprehensive  study  of  the  problem  a; 
it  exists  today.  Examples  of  some  of  th ; 
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areas  which  will  be  studied  by  the  com- 
mission will  include  a  review  of  the  pres- 
ent projected  needs  for  control  of  natu- 
ral resources;  a  review  of  existing  surveys 
and  research  programs:  a  review  of  the 
legal  problems  arising  out  of  the  man- 
agement and  use  of  weather  modifica- 
tion, international  cooperation,  and  de- 
velopment of  an  organization  plan  for  a 
federally  sponsored  permanent  weather 
modification  office. 

The  need  for  such  legislaticn-.is  clear: 
at  present  there  are  few  attempts  to 
coordinate  weather  modification  activi- 
ties on  the  National.  State,  and  local 
levels.  Initial  Federal  efforts  were  con- 
centrated In  the  Advisory  ConMnittee  for 
Weather  Control  and  subsequently  in  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  These  ac- 
tivities were  largely  monitoring  in  nature. 
Currently,  there  is  no  monitoring  or  co- 
ordinating function  on  the  Federal  level 
other  than  a  voluntary  program  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  Yet  $25 
million  per  year  is  spent  on  weather  mod- 
ification in  the  United  States  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  President,  weather  modification 
has  been  a  reality  for  25  years.  The  great 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  weather 
modlflcation  have  not  occurred.  Why 
not?  Most  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Federal  Government, 
which  has  financed  most  of  the  work,  has 
failed  to  organize  Itself  to  give  these  re- 
sources maximum  impact.  The  funds 
have  been  disbursed  in  at  least  seven 
separate  agencies,  none  of  which  has  had 
enoiigh  funds  or  manpower  to  fully  in- 
vestigate the  problems  it  was  attacking. 
Additionally,  funding  emphasis  has 
shifted  from  agency  to  agency.  The  old 
agency  has  to  phase  out  its  old  opera- 
tions, and  the  new  agency  has  to  build  up 
a  completely  new  staff  organization  to 
carry  out  the  function.  The  c<»isequence 
of  this  has  been  to  make  it  appear  almost 
as  if  there  were  a  deliberate  attempt  by 
the  Government  to  assure  that  we  will 
make  as  slow  a  progress  as  possible  in 
developing  the  true  potential  of  weather 
modification. 

Additionally,  the  nimiber  of  people  who 
are  experts  in  the  physics  of  cloud  and 
weather  modlflcation  is  very  small  in  the 
world  and  particularly  small  in  the 
United  States.  Due  to  the  lack  of  a  strong 
Federal  position  with  regard  to  weather 
modlflcation,  and  due  to  the  lack  of  any 
real  guidance  for  those  engaged  in  ex- 
perimentation of  weaUier  modification, 
some  groups  have  had  to  curtail  or  even 
discontinue  work  in  atmospheric  water 
control  because  of  local  apprehension 
about  its  impact.  Also,  local  and  State 
conflicts  between  interest  groups  who 
differ  Jeopardize  meaningful  progress. 
Another  reason  for  the  slowness  with 
which  weather  modification  has  devel- 
oped and  the  lack  of  agreement  still 
found  among  reasonable  people  as  to  the 
outcome  of  many  cloud-seeding  opera- 
tions Is  the  extreme  variability  of  nat- 
ural precipitation.  The  understanding 
of  internal  physics  and  dynamics  of  the 
clouds  is  not  at  all  clear  at  this  stage. 

For  these  and  many  other  reastms,  it 
becomes  clear  that  the  United  States 
needs  a  group  of  concerned  and  educated 
people  to  study  all  the  ramlficati(His  and 
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policy  implications  of  weather  modifica- 
tion activities  and  to  develop  long-range 
recommendations  to  get  our  house  in 
order.  The  time  has  come  for  this  Na- 
tion to  be  about  the  businesB  of  assess- 
ing the  potential  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  weather  modification  and  establish 
a  body  of  law  and  procedures  through 
which  the  maximum  benefits  from  this 
technology  can  be  secured. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  t«xt 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3314 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senata  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

DECLARATION    OP    PURPOSE 

Sec.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  ( 1 )  to  develop,  encourage,  and  imple- 
ment, through  local.  State,  Federal,  and  pri- 
vate efforts,  a  coordinated,  comprehensive, 
and  long-range  national  program  of  weather 
modification  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
through  precipitation  augmentation,  protec- 
tion from  severe  storms,  dispersion  of  fog, 
suppression  of  lightning,  and  similar  weather 
modlflcation  activities  for  the  management 
of  atmospheric  conditions,  (2)  to  regulate 
as  necessary,  weather  modification  activities 
in  the  United  States  to  protect,  maintain, 
and  improve  the  environment  of  the  United 
States  in  or^er  to  safeguard  the  lives,  prop- 
erty, and  economic  pursuits  of  American 
citizens  and  persons  living  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  (3)  to  encourage  the  use  of  tech- 
niques which  have  proven  beneficial,  par- 
ticularly In  certain  States  and  regions  of 
the  United  States  and  to  enoourage  con- 
tinued exjjerimentatlon  to  achieve  orderly 
and  beneficial  uses  of  weather  modification 
and  to  encourage  the  safeguarding  and  en- 
hancing of  agriculture,  water  supply,  energy 
sources,  and  the  atmospheric  environment. 

ESTABtlSHMENT    OF    COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  established  under 
ths  Environmental  :"rotection  Agency  a  Na- 
tional Weather  Modification  Commission 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion"). 

MEMBERSHIP  ' 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  siall  be  com- 
posed of  9  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  are 
representatives  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing categories:  Federal  Government,  the 
States,  Colleges  and  Universities,  and  Private 
Industry  and  ^-ho  by  virtue  of  their  experi- 
ence and  education,  are  knowledgeable  In  the 
field  of  weather  modification.  Tbe  chairman 
shall  be  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  Assistant 
Admmistrator  of  the  Office  of  National 
Weather  Modification  Policy.  One  of  the 
members  shall  be  a  person  who  Ie  recognized 
for  his  experience  in  the  legal  phases  of 
weather  modification.  In  making  such  ap- 
pointments, the  President  shall  appoint  In- 
dividuals who  are  representatlte  of  major 
areas  of  the  United  States  where  the  several 
types  of  weather  modification  clt«d  in  Section 
2(a)  have  been  practiced.  Not  more  than  five 
members  of  the  Weather  Modification  Com- 
mission shall  be  members  of  the  same  party 
and  not  more  than  four  members  shaU  be 
from  State  or  Federal  Government. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers  and  five  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
STrriES  OF  the  commission 

SEC..4.  (a)  The  Commission  shsUl  under- 
take a  comprehensive  investigation  and  study 
of  the  need  for  a  national  policy  on  weather 


modification  activities,  the  need  for  regula- 
tion of  weather  modification  acUvitles,  the 
adequacy  of  coordination  In  the  Geld  of 
weather  modification  among  Federal  agen- 
cies, between  the  Federal  Goverament  and 
the  States,  between  public  and  private  agen- 
cies and  organizations,  and  the  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility for  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  and/or  States  In  the 
field  of  weather  modification.  Such  study 
shall  include,  without  being  limited  to — 

<  1 )  a  review  of  present  and  projected  needs 
for  and  control  of  natural  resources  from 
tlie  atmospheric  environment  to  maintain 
the  economy  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  a  review  of  existing  surveys,  which  will 
load  to  research  programs  and  anglneering 
programs  in  the  field  of  weather  modifica- 
tion, particularly  such  programs  a«  will  build 
a  strong  physical  basis  for  various  weather 
modification  experiments  and  operations  re- 
quired to  obtain  the  needed  resources  from 
i;ie  atmospheric  environment; 

(3)  a  review  of  the  legal  probleons  arising 
cut  of  the  management,  use,  development, 
pnd  control  of  weather  modlflc»tlon  pro- 
ijrams  and  activities; 

(4)  a  review  of  the  status  and  required 
Improvements  of  current  regulation  of 
weather  modification  activities  at  all  levels  of 
f;overnment; 

(5)  the  development  of  an  oi^anlzation 
plan  for  a  federally  sponsored  permanent 
commission  or  office  designed  to  carry  out 
a  regulatory  program  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(6)  the  development  of  a  program  for  in- 
ternational cooperation  and  necessary  Inter- 
national regulation  of  weather  modification 
pctlvlties. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  hold  hearings 
tliroughout  all  regions  of  the  United  States 
In  which  there  has  been  signlflcaat  research 
and  or  practice  in  weather  mpdiflcatlon 
where  determined  to  be  necessary. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  transBnit  to  thi 
President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Commission  a  final  report  contalDing  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  finding*  and  the 
conclusions  of  the  Commission,  together  with 
such  legislative  and  other  recommendations 
as  it  deems  appropriate. 

POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSIOK 

Sec.  5(a)  The  Commission  or,  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee or  members  thereof,  m»y,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  hold  such  hearings,  take  such  testimony, 
and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
as  the  Commission  deems  advisable.  Any 
member  authorized  by  the  Commission  may 
administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  Commissiom  or  any 
subcommittee  or  members  thereof. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  mdependent  agen- 
cies. Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnisli 
to  the  Commission,  upon  request!  made  by 
the  Chairman,  such  information  aa  the  Com- 
mission deems  necessary  to  carjy  out  its 
functions  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman  shall  have  the  power  to^ 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necesaary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub-chapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
but  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  such  title,  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and   Intermittent 
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services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day 
for  individuals. 

(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State  agen- 
cies, private  firms.  Institutions,  and  tadivid- 
uals  lor  the  conduct  of  research  or  surveys, 
the  preparation  of  reports,  and  other  activi- 
ties necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

(ei  The  General  Services  Administration 
shall  provide  administrative  services  for  the 
Commission   on    a   reimbursable    basis. 

COMPENSATION     OF     MEMBERS 

Sec.  6.  Members  of  the  Commission,  other 
than  members  who  are  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government,  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  day 
for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. All  members  shall  be  entitled  to 
reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  mcurred  by  them 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  7.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  the  term  "weather  modification"  means 
any  artificially  produced  changes  in  the  com- 
position, behavior,  or  dynamics  of  the  at- 
mosphere; 

(2)  the  term  "atmospheric  environment" 
Includes  that  portion  of  air  and  airbrone 
particles  surrounding  the  earth  and  bound 
to  the  earth  more  or  less  permanently  by 
virtue  of  gravitational  attraction,  and  in- 
cludes any  resources  contained  therein; 

(3)  the  term  "weather  modification  activ- 
ity" means  the  use  of  any  weather  modifica- 
tion apparatus  or  weather  modlflcation  agent 
to  attempt  to  expect  any  weather  modifica- 
tion. 

APPROPRIATIONS     AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $400,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  9.  On  the  ninetieth  day  after  the  date 
of  submission  of  its  final  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent,  the   Commission   shall   cease   to   exist 


By  Mr.  BELLMON: 

S.  3315.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
policy  on  weather  modification  activities 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
third  and  final  bill  on  weather  modifica- 
tion activities  and  poUcy  which  I  am 
introducing  today  is  to  provide  for  a 
national  policy  on  weather  modification 
activities  and  to  establish  an  Office  of 
National  Weather  Modification  Policy 
within  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
establish  on  a  longrun  basis  an  Office  of 
National  Weather  Modification  Policy  to 
centralize  weather  modificaUon  and  at- 
mospheric resource  management  deci- 
sionmaking and  policy  formulation  In 
the  Federal  Government,  /j  previously 
discussed,  it  is  clear  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Federal  Government  to  or- 
ganize and  coordinate  its  efforts.  Also 
hopefully,  closer  working  relationships 
can  be  developed  with  State  and  local 
governments  in  utilizing  weather  modi- 
fication technologies. 

Many  favorable  results  from  weather 
modification  have  been  produced.  These 
include  hurricane  modification,  hail  and 
lightening  suppression,  rain  and  snow 
enhancement,  and  fog  modification.  Suc- 


cessful efforts  have  been  carried  out  by 
many  Federal  agencies — Etefense,  Agri- 
culture, the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, NASA,  Commerce,  and  Interior.  A 
number  of  States  and  counties,  particu- 
larly in  the  West,  have  developed 
weather  modification  programs  of  their 
owTi.  Universities  have  developed  excel- 
lent cloud  physics  research  programs, 
new  research  tools,  mathematical  cloud 
models  to  stimulate  modification  experi- 
ments and  are  developing  the  badly 
needed  technical  manpower  for  the  field. 
But  at  this  date,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  problems  we  approach 
in  this  area,  we  have  no  central  office  in 
the  Federal  Government  which  has  final 
decisionmaking  power  and  responsibility 
to  effectively  carry  out  a  program  of 
weather  modification  and  to  establish 
and  implement  a  national  weather  modi- 
fication policy. 

With  increased  world  population  and 
increasing  pressure  on  the  ability  of  the 
arable  land  to  produce  adequate  food 
supplies,  it  seems  that,  if  the  potential 
exists  for  modifying  weather  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  world  population,  we  would  be 
foolhardy,  indeed,  to  fail  to  attempt  to 
explore  the  technological  feasibility,  to 
arrive  at  a  policy  for  implementing 
technological  ability  and  to  develop  a 
centralized  organization  in  the  Federal 
Government  to  assist  efforts  to  carry  out 
that  policy. 

This  bill  would  set  up.  within  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  an  office 
to  carry  out  the  functiortS  described 
above.  The  Assistant  Administrator 
would  develop  and  promulgate  national 
policy  for  all  such  activities  by  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  addition,  he  would  have  the 
responsibility  and  the  authority  to  moni- 
tor activities.  The  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator would  also  make  appropriate 
recommendations  for  carrying  out  na- 
tional weather  modification  policy  and 
to  inform  appropriate  State  and  local 
government  agencies  of  such  national 
policy.  Of  great  importance,  the  Assist- 
ant Administrator  would  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
implement  the  policy  which  is  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  President,  in  discussing  potential 
weather  modification,  we  must  ask  our- 
selves, can  any  society  in  a  world  of 
competing  ideologies  and  increased  de- 
mand on  diminishing  resources  refuse  to 
take  the  lead  in  developing  the  tech- 
nology and  the  procedures  for  atmos- 
pheric recovery?  And,  can  that  society 
be  the  last  to  establish  a  policy  and  im- 
plement that  policy  for  directing  the 
technology  which  has  the  potential  to 
eliminate  one  of  mankind's  most  trouble- 
some concerns — bad  weather. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3315 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Weather 
Modification  Policy  Act  of  1974". 


ESTABLISHMENT   OF  OFFICE   OF   NATIONAL 
WEATHER    MODIFICATION    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  established  within  t  le 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  an  office  to 
be  known  as  the  Office  of  National  Weather 
Modification  Policy  (Hereinafter  referred  lo 
as  the  "Office" ) .  ^ 

(b)  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  an  as- 
sista;it  administrator  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Assistant  Administrator"),  who  shi.Il 
be  responsible  to  the  Administrator  for  tlie 
exercise  of  all  the  functions  of  the  Office,  and 
shall  have  authority  and  control  over  i,!I 
activities  and  personnel  of  the  Office.  There 
shall  be  iu  the  Office  a  Deputy  Assist.i;it 
Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Assistant  Administrator.  The  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Administrator  shall  perform  such  fun:- 
tions  as  the  Assistant  Administrator  prs- 
scribe  and  shall  act  as  Assistant  Administra- 
tor during  the  absence  or  disability  of  tlie 
Assistant  Administrator,  or  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  that  office. 

(c)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United  Stat 's 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  er  d 
thereof  the  following; 

"(60)  Assistant  Administrator.  Office  if 
National  Weather  Modification  Policy." 

(b)  Section  5315  of  such  title  Is  amend* d 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

•(98)  Deputy  Assistant  Administrator.  Of- 
fice of  National  Weather  Modification  Pol- 
icy." 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  3.  The  Assistant  Administrator  shall  - 

( 1 )  in  conformance  with  Federal  laws  ri  i- 
lating  to  weather  modification  activities,  d(  - 
velop  and  promulgate  a  national  policy  f(ir 
all  such  activities  by  departments  and  agei  - 
cles  of  the  Federal  Government; 

(2)  observe,  and  require  appropriate  re- 
ports with  respect  to  such  activities  by  su(ii 
departments  and  agencies,  and  make  apprc  - 
prlate  recommendations  for  carrying  oi  t 
such  policy; 

(3)  inform  appropriate  SUte  and  locdl 
government  agencies  of  such  national  policy 
and  make  appropriate  recommendations  t|o 
such  agencies  in  order  to  promote  such  na- 
tional policy;  and 

(4)  make  such  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  further  Implement  such  nations  1 
policy. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Assistant  Administrator  Is 
authorized — 

(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensatio;  i 
of  personnel  of  the  Office; 

(2)  to  employ  experts  and  consultants  i  » 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(3)  to  appoint  one  or  more  advisory  com- 
mittees composed  of  such  private  citizens  an(  I 
officials  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments as  he  deems  desirable  to  advise  hini 
with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this  Act : 

(4)  to  promulgate  such  rules,  regulations^ 
and  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  carr  r 
out  the  functions  of  the  Office,  and  delegatis 
authority  for  the  performance  of  any  func  . 
tlon  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Officii 
under  his  direction  and  supervision;    and 

(5)  to  utUize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv. 
ices,  equipment,  personnel.  Information,  ant 
facilities  of  other  Federal  agencies  and  o 
State,  local  and  private  agencies  and  instru' 
mentalities,  with  or  without  reimbursemeni 
therefor. 

(b)  Each  member  of  a  committee  ap. 
pointed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(3)  wh( 
is  not  otherwise  employed  by  the  F^dera 
Government  shall  receive  1125  a  day.  Includ- 
ing travel  time,  for  each  day  he  Is  engage<i 
In  the  actual  performance  of  his  duties  as  t 
member  of  that  committee.  Each  such  mem- 
ber shall  also  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  Each 
member  of  any  such  committee  who  is  other- 
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wise  employed  by  the  Federal  Government 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  in  the 
performance  of  bis  duties  as  a  member  of 
that  committee. 

AUTHOaiZATION 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro* 
prlated  such  amounts  as  are  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr. 
Baker.  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.   Beall,  Mr.   Bennett,   Mr. 
Bemtsen,  Ml'.  Bible,  Mr.  Bioen, 
Mr.  Brock.  Mr.  Bttrdick.  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Dominick, 
Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Gurnet,  Mr.  Han- 
sen, Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,     Mr.     Hughes,     Mr. 
Humphrey.   Mr.   Jackson,   Mr. 
Javits,     Mr.     Magnuson,     Mr. 
Mansfield,    Mr.    Mathias,    Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN.    Mr.    McIntyre,    Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
Mr.     Schweiker,     Mr.     Hugh 
Scott,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Ste- 
venson, Mr.   Taft,  Mr.   Thur- 
mond,   Mr.    Tower.    Mr.    Wil- 
liams, and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.J.  Res.  203.  A  joint  resolution  en- 
titled "National  Arthritis  Month."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.    ROTH.    Mr.    President.    I    am 
pleased  to  introduce  for  the  third  con- 
secutive year,  a  joint  resolution  that  the 
month  of  May  1974  be  proclaimed  by  the 
President  as  "National  Arthritis  Month." 
Similar  resolutions  were  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  in 
1972  and  1973. 

I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  today  in  support  of  my  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  203,  which  is  similar 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  938  by  Rep- 
resentative Howard  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  despite  all  the  biomedi- 
cal research  efforts  In  the  public  and 
private  sectors  and  even  though  some 
breakthroughs  have  been  made  in  screen- 
ing and  detection,  this  dreadful  disease 
continues  to  be  a  major  threat  to  human 
well  being.  Arthritis  is  the  most  preva- 
lent of  the  crin>llng  ailments,  taking  an 
annual  toll  of  almost  half  a  million 
people.  Arthritis  and  rheumatism  are 
degenerative  diseases  that  will  continue 
to  afflict  almost  all  of  us  as  we  get  older. 
Unfortunately,  those  who  will  be  most 
acutely  affected  are  those  who  have 
passed  their  prime  of  life  and  who  are 
subsisting  on  greatly  reduced  incomes. 
These  are  generally  the  folks  that  will 
soon  be,  or  already  are,  on  medicare  and 
medicaid.  Estimates  show  that  among 
senior  citizens — ^poor  and  rich,  women 
and  men,  and  regardless  of  race  or  geo- 
graphic setting — about  97  percent  have 
traces  of  arthritis  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. Yet,  arthritis  is  not  common  to 
the  aged  alone.  It  also  is  a  major  criiH>ler 
of  yoimg  adults  in  their  early  twenties. 
About  2>^  million  persons  in  this  age 
bracket  are  incapacitated  by  this  disease. 
The  incidence  of  arthritis  in  America 
Is  such  that  Government  effort  alone  will 
not  sufQce.  This  disease  cripples  people 


not  only  physically  but  also  financially, 
bringing  them  untold  pain  and  anguish, 
compounded  by  the  incapacity  to  work, 
thus  precipitating  loss  of  Income.  The 
individual  and  societal  burden  of  arthri- 
tis stands  at  an  annual  estimated  cost  to 
the  Nation  of  $9.2  billion. 

In  the  private  sector,  the  Arthritis 
Foundation  is  tlie  primai-y  nonprofit  or- 
ganization serving  as  a  source  of  re- 
search and  training  funds  for  combating 
arthritis.  Over  the  years,  it  hss  made 
great  strides  in  organizing  community 
based  chapters  throughout  the  counti-y. 
In  1974,  the  foundation  has  a  well- 
thought-out  campaign,  during  the  month 
of  May — National  Arthritis  Month — to 
educate  and  inform  our  citizenry  about 
the  morbidity  of  arthritis,  benefits  and 
feasibility  of  early  screening,  detection, 
and  treatment;  breakthroughs  in  recent 
research;  and  to  heighten  public  aware- 
ness on  a  national  scale  as  to  the  support 
needs  of  the  Arthritis  Foundation  and  its 
local  chapters. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 203,  that  I  am  proposing,  enjoys  the 
support  of  50  of  my  colleagues.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  list  of  these 
distinguished  cosponsors  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  203 
Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Blden, 
Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Cotton.  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Dominick. 
Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Ervln,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr. 
Pong,  Mr.  Goldwater,  ^<^.  Gurney,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Hollings,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Magnu- 
son, Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr,  Mathias,  Mr. 
McClure. 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  McIntyre, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Percy,  M».  Ribicoff,  Mr. 
Schweiker,  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower,,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  Toung.  I 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S.    1566 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1566,  the 
U.S.  Pacific  Island  Surfa(;e  Commerce 
Act  of  1973.  I 

S.    1844  I 

At  the  request  of  Mi-.  Abourezk,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1844,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  an  American  Folklife  Center  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    2801 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2801,  to 
amend  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  concerning  safe  vitamins  and 
minerals,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2809 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker)   was  added  as  a  cosponsor 


of  S.   2809.  the  National  Employment 
Priorities  Act. 

S.    2854 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crj»nston.  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clarh)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings', the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye>,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  Were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2854,  a  bii  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  expand 
tlie  authority  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis,  Metabolic,  and  Digestive 
Diseases  in  order  to  advance  a  national 
attack  on  arthritis. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  CurtJs,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  H«uska)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3068,  to  amend 
section  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

5.    3140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MoClure,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3140.  to  pro- 
hibit increases  in  rates  of  pay  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  imtil  fiscal  balance  is 
achieved. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  ClarIc,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3147,  to 
amend  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  to  provide  additional 
assistance  to  small  employers 


S.  3182 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3182,  to 
prohibit  the  banning  of  lead  shot  for 
hunting. 

S.   3207 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ern) and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  3207,  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948  to  terminate  the  quotia  for  South 
Africa. 

S.    3259 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TAFt,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  M^calf)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3299,  to  amend 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  in 
order  to  authorize  certain  use  of  rail  pas- 
senger equipment  by  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation. 

S.   3274 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gurniy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3274,  to  establish  a 
Tourist  Advisory  Board  within  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office. 

B.    3280 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mt.  Mondale,) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3280,  the 
Health  Services  bill. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF  S.  3261 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  inadvert- 
ently, a  subsection  of  S.  3261,  the  Fed- 
eral Campaign  Reform  Act,  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  as  originally  introduced 
on  March  28.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  language  be 
inserted  in  the  bill  as  section  14  (k)  and 
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that  a  new  printing  of  the  bill  be  made 
to  reflect  the  inclusion  of  this  language. 

Sec.  14  (k)  No  political  committee,  national 
committee,  or  political  action  group  shall 
receive  a  contribution  from  an  alien  whose 
domicile  Is  not  within  the  United  States, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 

SENATE  CONCUBRENT   RESOLUTION    79 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  79,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  celebration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Herbert 
Hoover. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE    RESOLtrnON    67 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 67,  calUng  on  the  President  to 
promote  negotiations  for  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    281 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 281,  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  allocation  of 
necessary  energy  sources  to  the  tourism 
Industry. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1147 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TALMADGE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  biU  (S.  3044)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  public  financing  of  primary  and 
general  election  campaigns  for  Federal 
elective  office,  and  to  amend  certain 
other  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
financing  and  ccaiduct  of  such  cam- 
paigns. 

AMENDMENT     NO.    1148 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  to  introduce 
amendments  to  the  pending  campaign 
reform  bill  which  we  hope  can  serve  as 
a  basis  for  compromise  on  public  financ- 
ing and  thus  move  the  debate  forward 
considerably. 

At  present  the  biU,  without  our  pro- 
posed amendments,  provides  Federal 
matching  payments  for  all  contributions 
of  $100  or  less  for  primary  election  con- 
gressional candidates — $250  or  less  in  the 
case  of  Presidential  candidates — who 
collect  certain  minlmimi  amounts  of  pri- 
vate funding  on  their  own,  and  100-per- 
cent public  financing  for  the  general 
election  campaigns  of  major  party  can- 


didates, up  to  overall  spending  limits. 
Limitations  on  private  contributions 
would  be  $3,000  for  individuals  and 
$6,000  for  any  organization  such  as 
COPE  or  BIPAC. 

By  contrast  our  amendments  would 
eliminate  all  public  financing  for  con- 
gressional primary  elections.  For  general 
elections,  major  party  candidates  could 
receive  25  percent  of  the  campaign 
spending  limit  in  Federal  funds  upon 
their  nomination  with  no  matching  re- 
quired, and  $1  of  additional  funding  for 
each  dollar  collected  in  private  contribu- 
tions of  $100  or  less  for  congressional 
races— $250  or  less  for  Presidential 
races.  As  under  the  present  bill,  minor 
party  candidates  would  operate  imder 
the  same  system  but  be  eligible  for  pro- 
portionately less  Federal  funding  in  gen- 
eral elections,  based  upon  their  perform- 
ance. No  general  election  candidate 
could  receive  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  overall  campaign  spending  limit  in 
public  funds.  Limitations  on  general 
election  contributions  for  both  individ- 
uals and  organizations  would  be  reduced 
to  $1,000. 

I  believe  that  basic  reforms  in  cam- 
paign financing  are  essential  so  that  our 
citizens  will  be  certain  that  their  Gov- 
ernment is  not  being  operated  to  satisfy 
the  interests  of  the  few  large  contribu- 
tors, rather  than  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
The  most  important  step  we  can  take 
in  this  direction  is  to  place  strict  limi- 
tations on  the  amounts  which  any  single 
individual  or  organization  can  contrib- 
ute to  a  candidate.  The  bill  before  the 
Senate  attempts  to  do  this,  but  has  been 
loopholed  with  an  amendment  allowing 
contributions  of  up  to  $6,000  from  or- 
ganizations. The  bill  before  us  also  pro- 
vides public  financing  in  the  recognition 
that  these  limits  in  themselves  will  ex- 
acerbate  the   tasks   of   raising   enough 
campaign  funds  for  both  incumbent  and 
challenger  to  make  their  views  known  to 
the  public.   However,   I   am   concerned 
that  the  bill  will  allow  private  contribu- 
tions too  high  to  eliminate  the  abuses  it 
seelcs  to  correct;  im wisely  provide  pubUc 
funding  for  congressional  primary  elec- 
tions: allow  more  public  financing  than 
necessary  for  general  elections;  foster  a 
mushrooming  of  wasteful  campaign  ex- 
penditures at  taxpayers'  expense;   and 
unnecessarily    eliminate    a    meaningful 
role  for  small  private  contributions. 

The  system  we  are  proposing  would 
clamp  down  on  the  size  of  private  con- 
tributions for  general  election  cam- 
paigns; provide  full  public  financing  for 
the  crucial  initial  portion  of  campaign 
expenses  but  force  heavy  reliance  upon 
small  private  contributions  for  remain- 
ing expenses;  continue  and  increase  the 
importance  of  the  role  of  grassroots  ac- 
tivities, and  the  small  contributors  in- 
volved, in  campaign  finance;  and  reduce 
Federal  costs  over  the  present  bill  by 
thousands  of  dollars  for  each  campaign. 
All  public  financing  for  congressional 
primaries  would  be  eliminated  in  recog- 
nition that  variations  in  their  structure, 
conduct  an  operation  and  the  par- 
ticipation and  situation  of  candidates 
cast  serious  doubts  upon  the  wisdom  of 
pubUc  funding  for  primaries,  particu- 
larly congressional  primaries,  at  this 
point. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  merits  of  this 


partial  public  financing  approach  will 
appeal  to  both  supporters  and  opponen  ;s 
of  full  public  financing. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1149 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  c^ 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself  and  Mt. 
Taft)  submitted  an  amendment,  ii - 
tended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  Senate  bill  3044,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    USD 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  he  o^ 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself,  Mt. 
Taft,  and  Mr.  Domenici)  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  ty 
them,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill  3044,  supr|i. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1151 

(■Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  o^ 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TAFT  submitted  an  amendmen ;, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Serj- 
ate  bill  3044,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1152 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  o|i 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  an  amendmen  ;, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen[- 
ate  bill  3044,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1153 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  o|i 
the  table). 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  an  amend, 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  hin: , 
to  Senate  bill  3044,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    US4 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 
Mr.  TALMADGE  proposed  an  amend 
ment  to  Senate  bill  3044,  supra. 


NOTICE   OF   HEARINGS    ON   INDIAI I 
HOUSING 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  witi 
apologies  for  the  late  notice,  I  announci! 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  Interior  Committed 
plans  to  hold  1  day  of  hearings  Thurs 
day,  April  11,  on  the  subject  of  Indiar 
housing. 

We  learned  the  other  day  that  repre 
sentatives  of  Indian  tribes  and  Indiar 
housing  authorities  are  planning  to  con 
vene  in  Washington  next  week  to  discus; 
common  problems. 

For  some  time,  the  subcommittee  ha; 
intended  to  look  into  this  special  questior 
of  housing  on  Indian  reservations  and  in 
Indian  communities.  Earlier  hearings 
had  to  be  postponed. 

Next  week's  meeting  offered  a  unique 
opportunity  to  hear  a  cross  section  of 
experience  and  ideas  concerning  Indian 
housing  from  around  the  Nation. 

The  hearings  will  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  will  be  held  in  room  3110  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  begin 
ning  at  11  a.m. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

NOTICE  OF  REQUIREMENT  TO  FILE 
PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  DISCLO- 
SURE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
come  close  to  the  filing  deadline  for  our 
Federal  income  tax  returns,  most  of  us 
probably  are  also  thinking  about  prepar- 
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ing  our  personal  flnancial  disclosures  as 
required  by  Senat:  Rule  44.  As  it  has 
become  customary  for  the  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  to  provide  a  reminder  about  this 
time  each  year,  I  wish  to  take  a  moment 
to  draw  attention  to  these  requirements. 

Each  Senator  and  each  employee  gen- 
erally who  was  paid  by  the  Senate  at  a 
rate  of  more  than  $15,000  a  year  during 
1973  must  file  two  disclosure  statements. 

The  first  of  these,  the  Statement  of 
Contributions  and  Honorariums,  should 
be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
before  May  15.  This  statement  is  avail- 
able for  inspection  by  the  public  and 
should  list  honorariums  that  were  re- 
ceived of  $300  or  more  as  v/ell  as  con- 
tributions accepted  by  the  Senator. 

The  second  statement.  Confidential 
Statement  of  Financial  Interests,  must 
also  be  filed  before  May  15,  but  with 
the  Comptroller  General.  The  Confiden- 
tial Statement  should  contain  various 
items  of  financial  information  to  sup- 
plement the  Federal  income  ta.x  return 
which  is  filed  with  this  statement. 

The  third  report  required  by  the 
Senate  Rules  of  Conduct,  Is  the  state- 
ment of  personal  service  activity  or  em- 
ployment which  must  be  made  in  com- 
pliance with  rule  41.  This  report  should 
be  made  to  his  supervisory  Senator  or 
ofiQcer  by  each  oflBcer  and  employee  of  the 
Senate  who  performs  outside  personal 
service  for  compensation.  The  statement 
of  personal  service  activity  is  made  on 
May  15  itself  and  at  any  other  date  that 
outside  employment  starts  or  substan- 
tially changes. 

Very  early  in  this  session,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  sent  a 
set  of  instructions  and  sample  forms  for 
these  reports  to  each  Senator  and  oflQcer 
of  the  Senate.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee stated  at  that  time  that  the  com- 
mittee was  prepared  to  help  all  Senators 
and  employees  to  prepare  and  file  re- 
ports. I  wish  to  reiterate  that  the  staff 
continues  to  be  available  for  this  service. 
The  conunittee  office  is  in  room  1417  of 
the  Dirksen  Building  and  can  be  reached 
on  telephone  extension  2981.  Those  per- 
sons who  desire  to  use  the  suggested  re- 
porting forms  and  have  not  yet  obtained 
copies  may  do  so  by  telephoning  the 
committee. 


ADM.  JOEL  THOMPSON  BOONE 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we 
were  saddened  by  the  death  on  Tuesday 
of  Adm.  Joel  Thompson  Boone,  a  native 
Pennsylvanian  whose  illustrious  career  in 
the  Navy  Medical  Corps  exemplified  the 
finest  tradition  of  military  service. 

Throughout  his  28  years  with  the  Navy, 
Admiral  Boone  represented  the  epitome 
of  the  complete  naval  officer.  Among  the 
many  honors  he  received  were  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  and  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross.  More  im- 
portantly, he  exhibited  a  keen  concern 
and  understanding  for  those  around  him. 

All  those  who  knew  Admiral  Boone 
admired  and  resiiected  him  as  an  officer 
and  as  a  man.  He  wlU  be  missed. 


PAUL  L.  BOLDEN,   WORLD  WAR   n 
MEDAL  OF  HONOR  WINNER 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  in  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.,  lives  a  man  who  is  possibly 
the  highest  decorated  World  War  II 
soldier  living  in  the  United  States  since 
the  death  of  Audie  Murphy.  He  is  Paul 
L.  Bolden,  a  native  Alabamian  who 
fought  in  World  War  JI. 

Mr.  Bolden  is  one  of  12  living  Medal  of 
Honor  winners  in  the  State,  including 
those  who  fought  in  Korea  and  Vietnam. 
His  quick  action  as  a  rifleman  in  an  in- 
fantry unit  in  Belgium  won  him  this 
honor.  Other  courageous  acts  during  that 
war  brought  him  further  awards,  includ- 
ing the  Silver  Star  and  four  Bronze  Star 
medals,  and  a  host  of  other  medals  and 
awards. 

An  article  written  by  Mr.  Barry  Case- 
bolt  and  published  in  the  Huntsville, 
Ala..  Times  tells  of  Mr.  Bolden's  heroic 
deeds  and  lists  the  names  of  the  other 
Alabamians  who  have  received  the  Medal 
of  Honor.  I  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  In  the  Record 
that  others  might  take  note  of  the  hero- 
ism and  br.avery  of  these  fine  Alabamians 
and  fine  Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Medal   op   Honor    Winner    I  ooks   B.ack    on 

War  Years 

(By  Barry  J.  Casebolt) 

When  the  putrid  smoke  had  cleared  out  of 
the  basement  of  a  house  In  Petit-Coo.  Bel- 
glum,  on  Dec.  23.  1944,  a  snciall.  wounded. 
Madison  County  farmer  stumbled  outside  in 
the  cold  air  with  an  empty  lihcmpson  sub- 
machine gun. 

Inside  the  death  house  were  the  limp 
bodies  of  35  German  SS  troopers. 

Sgt.  Paul  L.  Bolden,  a  21-year-old  rifleman 
in  an  Infantry  unit  who  knew  how  to  plow 
red  Alabama  soil  with  mulet.  had  single- 
handedly  killed  35  of  the  enemy  In  less  than 
five  minutes. 

Why  did  squad  leader  Bolden  take  It  upon 
himself  to  quell  35  guns  in  a  dark,  Belgian 
basement  during  the  Battle  ol  the  Bulge? 

In  an  interview  Wednesday,  Bolden  ex- 
plained that  It  was  simply  a  j()b  that  needed 
to  be  done. 

"I  wouldn't  ask  mv  men  to  do  anything  I 
wouldn't  do."  he  said.  'We  just  had  to  get  'em 
out  of  there." 

For  that  deed.  Bolden  was  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor  by  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man. Bolden  recalls  Truman  saying  at  the 
White  House  awards  ceremony:  "I'd  rather 
have  the  Medal  of  Honor  thaB  be  President 
of  the  United  States." 

For  other  courageous  act$  from  June 
through  Dec.  23,  1944,  Bolden  Won  the  Silver 
Star,  four  Bronze  Star  Medale.  the  Belgian 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  palna,  two  Purple 
Hearts,  the  Combat  Infantrjm.an's  Badge, 
European  Campaign  Medal  with  three  battle 
stars,  two  Good  Conduct  Medals,  and  the 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal. 

Today,  he  is  the  highest  decorated  living 
soldier  In  Alabama  who  fought  In  World 
War  n. 

He  may  be  the  highest  decorated  World 
War  II  soldier  living  in  the  United  States 
since  Audle  Murphy  has  died. 

Bolden  is  one  of  12  living  Medal  of  Honor 
winners  In  the  state.  Including  those  who 
fought  In  Korea  and  Vietnam.  The  others  are : 

Col.  Charles  Davis,  Gordo;  Sgt.  Heru^r  Er- 
wln,  Bessemer:  Col.  William  lawley,  Leeds; 


Sgt.  Jake  Llndsey,  Mcintosh;  Capt.  David  Mc- 
Campbell,  Bessemer;  Col.  Jack  Treadwell. 
Ashland:  and  Pvt.  Wilson  Wataon,  Tuscum- 
bla — all  from  World  War  II. 

Capt.  Alford  McLaughlin,  Leeds:  Ma].  Ola 
Mlze,  AlbertvlUe  and  Warrant  Officer  Harold 
Wilson,  Birmingham — Korea. 

Capt.  Janie3  Sprayberry,  Sylaiiauga— Viet- 
nam. 1 

Bolden,  the  father  cf  seven  children,  lives 
ne.ar  the  Tennessee  lir.e  on  a  40-acre  farm. 

He  is  employed  by  the  Army  Missile  Com- 
mand as  a  reproduction  equipment  operator 
In  the  Directorate  for  Managemtnt  Informa- 
t.on  Systems. 

Bolden,  a  quiet  man,  has  a  40  per  cen' 
medical  disability  for  combat  wounds  in- 
curred "fighting  just  about  evefy  day"  dur- 
ing the  six-month  period. 

He  landed  at  Normandy  anfl  fought  In 
three  major  battles  from  St.  Lo,  France, 
through  Germany  and  Belgluni  with  Com- 
pany E  of  the  120th  Infantry  Regiment. 

Bolden  was  also  part  of  the  "lost  battal- 
ion "  cat  off  by  a  German  panzer  spearheD.d 
;ir:  Gen.  Ge.-rge  Patton  rambled  acrsss  Eurcpe 
wi-'a  his  Army.  j 

At  about  3  p.m.  on  Dec.  23.  1944,  Bolden 
end  his  company  found  themselves  pinned 
dov  n  ty  heavy  German  machine  guns  and 
firepower  from  the  house  In  Petit-Coo. 

On  his  own  Initiative,  and  usjng  a  private 
named  Snow  from  Massachusetts  to  provide 
covering  fire.  Bolden  ran  and  ciawled  about 
200  yards  of  open  ground  to  the  house  cross- 
ing a  bridge  as  he  went. 

"Sometimes  I  ran.  and  sometltnes  I  had  to 
crawl"  to  get  to  the  house,  said  Bolden.  who 
is  51  years  old  and  greying  at  the  temples. 

At  one  point,  a  German  matSilne  gunner 
in  the  basement  "ran  a  clip  of  bullets  up  my 
p?.nts  leg."  he  recalls.  "That's  how  close  it 
w.-xs." 

When  he  got  to  the  house  and  perched 
under  a  window,  Bolden  heaved  two  grenades 
Inside.  After  the  explosion — by  this  time,  Pvt. 
Snow  had  been  killed  In  the  action — he  went 
in  a  door  and  opened  fire  on  the  SS  troopers. 

He  had  killed  20  before  being  shot  In  the 
chest  and  stomach.  The  bullet  lodged  in  his 
hip. 

Bolden  got  back  out  of  the  basement  and 
waited  for  the  remaining  troopers  to  come 
out  and  surrender. 

The  citation  signed  by  Truman  concludes: 

"When  none  appeared  in  the  doorway,  he 
summoned  his  ebbing  strength.  Overcame  the 
extreme  pain  he  suffered  and  boldly  walked 
back  into  the  house,  firing  as  he  went. 

"He  had  kUled  the  remainir^  15  enemy 
soldiers  when  his  ammunition  rftn  out. 

"Sgt.  Bolden's  heroic  advance  »galnst  great 
oc'ds,  his  fearless  assault  and  his  magnificent 
display  of  courage  in  re-sntering  the  build- 
ing where  he  had  been  severely  wounded, 
cleared  the  path  for  his  company  and  in- 
sured the  success  of  its  mission." 

A  subdued  man.  Bolden  cxhiliited  a  sense 
of  humor  during  the  interview  When  he  said 
he  knew  it  was  his  turn  to  rotata  back  to  the 
U.S.  in  one  week. 

"I  wanted  to  get  home."  he  saifl.  "and  they 
(the  SS  troopers)  done  made  nic^mad.  It  was 
just  a  week  before  rotation.  .  . 

"Once  I  got  in  the  house,  It  only  took  four 
or  five  minutes  .  .  .  There  was  a  whole  slew 
of  them  In  there.  It  v.-as  kinda  dafic.  .  ." 

He  said  he  wouldn't  kid  anibody  about 
being  afraid,  though. 

"I  was  afraid  the  first  day  Injcombat  and 
I  was  afraid  up  to  the  last  minute  of  the  last 
day."  he  said.  | 

After  it  was  all  over  for  Bolden  at  Petit- 
Coo,  he  was  taken  to  a  field  bo^ital,  and 
then  hospitals  in  France  and  In  the  U.S.  It 
took  months  for  him  to  get  weD  enough  to 
be  released. 

But  it  wasn't  until  he  had  been  discharged 
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from  the  Army  that  he  received  a  letter  from 
Washington,  teUing  him  he  had  been 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

For  several  years  after  the  war  ended, 
Bolden  worked  around  the  area,  but  a  new 
war  had  broken  out  In  Korea  and  he 
re -enlisted. 

"There  was  a  war, "  he  said,  and  re-enlisted. 
The  Army  made  him  a  master  sergeant,  but 
would  not  send  him  up  to  the  front  in  Korea, 
although  Bolden  asked  to  be  sent  there.  He 
wound  up  in  Europe. 

The  only  reason  he  joined  the  Army  in  the 
first  place  was  to  serve,  he  said. 

"I  could  have  gotten  out  of  the  draft  be- 
cause I  was  a  farmer,"  said  the  Mlcom  em- 
ploye, "but  what  would  I  think  if  the  others 
came  back. 

"I  would  have  felt  pretty  cheap  if  I 
didn't  go." 

After  Korea,  he  tried  for  several  months  to 
get  a  job  with  the  Army  at  Redstone  Arsenal 
but  was  repeatedly  turned  down,  he  said. 

Finally,  Bolden  wrote  letters  to  the  Medal 
of  Honor  Society  In  Washington,  who  he  gives 
most  of  the  credit  for  getting  him  the  Job  ha 
has  now. 


THE  ENVIRONMENT  AT  VALLEY 
FORGE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  recently 
a  distinguished  colleague.  Congressman 
Morris  K.  Udall,  was  honored  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  as  the 
"legislator  of  the  Year."  He  has  been  a 
Member  of  the  House  since  1961,  and  is 
chairman  of  the  Environmental  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Few  men  on  the  Hill  or  in  the  coun- 
try, for  that  matter,  are  as  knowledge- 
able about  the  real  implications  of  en- 
vironmental degradation  or  resource  de- 
pletion as  "Mo"  Udall.  And  few  men  are 
as  vigorous  in  the  cause  of  "Mother 
Earth." 

Once  again  Representative  Udall  has 
demonstrated  keen  insight  into  the  cause 
of  the  environment  in  a  thoughtful 
speech  he  delivered  accepting  the  award. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Ud ALL'S  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Envkonment  at  Valley  Forge 

(Address  by  Representative  Morris  K. 

Udall) 

John  Gardner  once  noted  that  the  trouble 
with  America  was  Its  uncritical  lovers  and 
unloving  critics.  What  we  needed  were  more 
critical  lovers. 

I  come  before  you  tonight  both  as  a  lover 
and  a  critic  of  the  conservation  movement 
as  one  who  is  at  once  proud  of  our  past  ac- 
complishments and  disappointed  by  them 
troubled  about  the  future  of  the  movement 
and  hopeful  for  It.  I  stand  here  to  receive 
this  award  with  great  pride,  and  yet  my 
pride  is  tempered  by  my  concern  for  the 
future  of  this  fine  movement.  I  catch  my- 
self wondering  if  future  historians  will  say 
that  our  time  was  the  beginning  or  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  environmental 
cause. 

And  where  could  it  be  more  appropriate 
to  consider  this  question  than  In  the  great 
cathedral  of  nature  known  as  Colorado? 
For  this  is  a  cathedral  under  siege.  Before 
the  1930'8  there  was  another  Colorado  known 
as  Appalachla  with  wooded  mountalntops, 
wUdllfe,  clean  and  plentiful  streams— the 
kind  of  outdoor  paradise  that  thte  Federa- 
tion fights  for.  In  Appalachla  today  there 


are  muted  mountains,  gutted  valleys,  and 
nearly  10,000  miles  of  fishing  streams  dead- 
ened by  industrial  poison.  Once  a  natural 
playground.  It  Is  now  a  natural  graveyard. 
And  there  are  people  In  Industry  today  who 
would  take  Colorado  down  this  same  miser- 
able road. 

And  so  tonight  In  this  period  of  transition, 
in  this  magnificent  state,  and  in  this  gather- 
ing of  conservation  leaders.  I  wUl  not  mince 
words.  I  want  to  talk  frankly  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  conservation  movement,  for  they 
are  substantial.  I  want  to  be  critical,  for  I 
believe  a  dose  of  loving  criticism  and  analysis 
is  badly  needed. 

As  we  meet  here  to  celebrate  the  environ- 
mental achievements  of  the  year,  we  find  if 
we  are  truthful  that  the  pickings  were  pretty 
slim.  1974  has  not  been  a  good  vear  for  the 
environment;  nor  was  1973.  Yes.  "we  can  take 
solace  in  the  addition  of  a  few  thousand 
more  acres  of  wilderness,  parks  and  refuge.s. 
in  a  few  court  decisions  that  went  in  our 
favor,  in  the  election  of  a  new  crop  of  city 
councllmen  and  mayors  across  the  country 
who  believe  in  the  conservation  ethic  and 
who  are  trying  to  implement  the  ethic  on 
a  local  basis. 

But  on  the  big  national  issues  that  will 
decide  the  shape  of  life  In  the  decades  ahead, 
we    are    not    making    headway — on    energy 
clean   air   and   water,   land   planning.   Four 
years  ago  in  the  Congress  when   the  word 
"environment"   was  attached  to  legislation 
It  Virtually  assured  passage;  four  weeks  ago 
I  went  before  the  Rules  Committee  with  my 
land  planning  bill  and  found  that  the  same 
word  stirred  resentment  and  contributed  to 
defeat.  Three  years  ago  Congress  would  have 
voted  2  to  1  to  resUt  any  attempt  to  over- 
ride the  basic  provisions  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act;  when  the  vote  came 
last  year  on  the  Alaska  Pipeline,  a  majority 
stampeded  not  merely  to  override  NEPA  but 
to   gut   it.   And   apparently  the   judges   are 
readmg    election    retiu-ns    and    thermostats 
and  are  waiting  in  lines  at  gas  stations.  Gone 
are    the    heady    days    when    environmental 
lawyers  could  storm  the  courts  with  NEPA 
lawsuits  in  the  knowledge  they  had  a  fight- 
ing chance  to  change  major  national  policies 
If  you  haven't  noticed,  the  batting  average 
for  envlronmenUl  lawsuits  U  slumping  with 
judicial  tolerance  for  NEPA  injunctions  hav- 
ing apparently  worn  thin.  Worse.  aU  of  this 
IS  a  refiection  of  waning  public  interest  In  the 
environmental  movement;  not  by  any  means 
the  public  abandonment  of  the  Issue  but  a 
general    feeling    that    the    movement   must 
take  a  back  seat  to  pressing  natural  resource 
shortages. 

And  this  environmental  slippage  comes  at 
a  bad  time.  The  nation  faces  now  as  never 
before  an  agenda  of  environmental  decisions 
whose  historic  Importance  wUI  rank  with  the 
American  Revolution  Itself.  I  suppose  vou 
could  say  we  are  hunkering  down  at  the 
envlroimiental  Valley  Forge. 
What  do  I  mean? 

Call  it  the  energy  crisis,  or  Mr.  Nixon's 
politically  comfortable  term,  the  energy 
problem,  it  is  the  first  In  a  series  of  stark 
realizations  that  wUl  shock  this  country  in 
the  montlis  and  years  Immediately  ahead 
And  life  wUl  never  be  the  same.  For  despite 
the  administration's  false  optimism,  Amer- 
ica is  running  out  of  oil  and  a  whole  list  of 
other  crucial  non-renewable  natural  re- 
sources as  well.  Historians  of  the  future  will 
I  suspect,  write  that  the  last  thirty  years  were 
the  golden  age  of  American  growth  and  lux- 
ury, but  increasingly  they  will  WTlte  about  it 
as  a  time  when  Americans  of  one  generation 
unwitthigly  skimmed  the  cream  of  thU  coun- 
try's most  precious  resources.  For  the  age  of 
abundant  natural  resources  is  over,  I  assert. 
And  In  the  years  ahead  we  will  have  to 
dramatically  restructiu*  our  economy  and 
resource  poUcles.  It  does  not  mean  the  end 
to  prosperity  or  happiness,  but  tt  will  nec- 
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essarUy  require  fundamental  changes  In 
what  many  of  our  countrymen  now  vicr  as 
"the  good  life."  ^ 

Historian  C.  V.  Wedgewood  wrote:  "kis- 
tory  Is  lived  forwards  but  It  Is  written  lr{re 
trospect.  We  know  the  end  before  we  ion- 
slder  the  beginning  and  we  can  never  wholly 
recapture  what  it  was  to  know  the  bekln 
nlng  only,  •  i  want  to  suggest  that  fate'has 
cast  us  i\s  witnesses  and  participants  in  one 
of  history's  briefest,  most  traumatic  transi- 
tions—from  the  last  whimpers  of  an  ag>  of 
abundance  to  the  first  painful  groans  ^f  a 
new  age  of  scarcity.  But.  as  Wedgewood  *ug- 
gests.  the  perspective  is  distorted  by  our 
habitual  allegiance  to  the  policies  of  the  jast. 
Faced  with  the  scarlty  crises  of  1973  and 
1974.  the  country  is  not  moving  steadily  to- 
ward enlightened  new  policies,  but  rather  to 
a  re-assertion — a  disastrous  one — of  the  old. 
discredited  natural  resource  policies  of  a  41f- 
ferent  age  based  on  a  different  set  of  Im- 
peratives and  a  different  list  of  assump- 
tions. And  if  those  policies  are  not  tuiied 
around — and  turned  around  during  the  iext 
36  months — it  may  be  too  late. 

And  so  we're  at  the  moment  of  decision  — 
decisions  whose  consequences  will  pervtde 
life  for  the  last  third  of  this  century  frid 
beyond— and  we  find  the  environrneital 
movement  with  less  clout  in  national  policy 
councils  than  its  had  in  a  decade. 

I  want  to  suggest  three  reasons  why  his 
is  the  case,  leaving  aside  for  a  moment  the 
current  concern  over  energy  supplies. 

1.  The  first  reason  is  that  the  envirDn- 
mental  issue  has  on  the  vital  questions  b»en 
substanti-^lly  abandoned  by  the  White  House. 
And  in  our  presidential  system,  that  is  lo 
say  it  has  been  altogether  abandoned  by 
government.  Congress  and  the  courts  ;an 
obstruct,  they  can  delay,  they  can  snipe  nnd 
fight  and  sometimes  have  an  impact,  but  the 
fact  is  if  the  weight  of  the  presidency  is 
thrown  against  you  foursquare,  you  lose  In 
this  democracy. 

I  don't  want  to  add  to  the  travail  o '  a 
wounded  President,  but  someone  ought  to 
say  that  Richard  Nixon  Is  doing  this  nat  on 
a  disservice  by  caving  in  on  environmertal 
Issues  for  the  sake  of  his  Impeachment  pdli- 
tlcs.  Someone  ought  to  call  him  on  his  baik- 
tracklng  and.  yes,  double-crossing  on  basic 
policies  such  as  land  use  reform.  There  is 
simply  no  decent  rationale  for  such  behavl  or. 
and  we  ought  to  let  him  know  It. 

There  are  good  and  noble  men  in  this  nd- 
ministratlon— men  like  Rogers  Morton,  R'ls- 
sell  Train  and  Russell  Peterson— but  th  >se 
men  are  finding  when  the  crunch  cone?, 
they  are  left  frequently,  to  borrow  a  notc*i- 
ous  phrase,  "twisting  slowly,  slowly  In  the 
wind."  Those  who  have  watched  Rich!  rd 
Nixon  turn  his  back  on  the  conservation 
ethic  ought  to  take  this  as  a  lesson.  The 
President  abandoned  the  conservationists  be- 
cause he  never  counted  on  them  In  the  fi  -si 
place. 

Your  movement  Is  essentially  non-par li- 
san.  non-political,  and  there  Is  much  to  be 
said  for  this  approach.  But  in  this  system, 
policies  are  not  pursued  unless  there  is 
political  pressure  behind  them.  The  conser- 
vation community  really  played  no  substan- 
tial role  in  the  1972  presidential  campaign 
on  either  side.  Crucial  natural  resource  Issi^s 
were  never  discussed.  Never  again  shoiid 
that  be  allowed  to  happen.  As  we  go  doim 
the  road  to  1976,  conservationists  of  all  polit- 
ical stripes  should  be  united  in  their  insist- 
ence that  candidates  address  these  lssu(is. 
and  that  the  next  American  to  occupy  tlie 
White  House— whether  Republican  or  Dem  >- 
crat — be  a  responsible   conservationist. 

2.  A  second  crucial  weakness  of  the  envi- 
ronmental movement  is  that  It  hasnt  y;t 
made  the  transition  from  a  negative  effort 
to  a  positive  one.  This  is  because,  during 
the  great  membership  growth  period  of  the 
Sixties,  the  effort  took  form  basically  as  tn 
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Inaurgency.  It  ww  geared  to  "halt  out- 
age*"— and  theie  were  many— and  "to  de- 
feat antl-enTlronmentaUeta."  This  U  a  logical 
way  to  begin  any  effort;  It  provokes  needed 
publicity  and  stirs  the  adrenalin  of  an  out- 
raged public.  But  the  problem  is  that  once 
the  monsters  were  slain — and  mostly  they 
were — we  did  not  know  quite  what  to  do 
with  ourselves.  You  can  defeat  a  hoatlle 
politician.  Impose  an  environmental  review 
process  on  the  agencies  of  government,  even 
stop  the  SST,  but  if  that  is  all  you  have 
achieved,  it  Is  far  from  enough. 

After  the  insurgency  succeeds  you  must 
govern.  You  mvM  have  positive,  compelling 
programs,  and  we  have  offered  far  too  few 
of  them.  There  are  stUl  mUlions  of  Americans 
who  view  the  conservation  movement  as  a 
group  of  antt-everythlng  fanatics  who  care 
more  about  bird  life  than  human  life.  And 
to  borrow  a  phrase  from  John  Ehrllchman, 
that  won't  sell  in  Peoria,  or  for  that  matter 
In  Brooklyn,  Plttsbiugb  or  Seattle  either. 

A  measure  of  this  criticism  is  unfair.  En- 
lightened conservation  leaders  have  for  the 
last  few  years  fought  for  good,  positive  pro- 
grams like  land  planning,  but  the  hard  fact 
la  that  the  engine  for  such  an  effort  is  still 
lacking.  And  part  of  the  solution  lies  in  my 
third  reason  for  the  weakness  of  the  move- 
ment. 

3.  That  reason  is  that  the  movement  Is  still 
Infected  with  a  subtle  form  of  elitism.  The 
conservation  effort  is  not  perceived,  as  it 
m\ut  be,  as  a  humanitarian  effort  keyed  to 
aound  stewardship  of  the  long  term  future. 
The  truth  la  It  la  the  most  basic  of  humani- 
tarian cauaee:  the  cause  of  physical  and 
spiritual  health,  decent  communities,  clestn 
air  and  water,  sufficient  food  and  natural 
resources.  And  with  the  shortages  crisis  upon 
us,  the  environmental  cause  is  inexorably 
tied  to  economic  stability.  Jobs,  housing— the 
gut  Issue  of  American  lUe.  This  critical  rela- 
tionship— the  direct  tie  between  the  three 
"E's" — energy,  environment  and  economy — 
must  be  qielled  out  to  the  poUcymakers  and 
the  public  with  a  massive  new  re-education 
effort  which  advances  abroad  and  humani- 
tarian themes. 

The  elitism  to  which  I  refer  is  a  subtle  and 
not  at  all  the  vicious  kind.  It  was  born  of 
a  time  when  environmentalists  found  it  both 
poeslble  and  comfortable  to  avoid  delving 
Into  the  gut,  controversial  issues — ^racial 
harmony,  jobs,  etc.  I  say  that  day  is  gone. 
Fot  if  this  society  falls  to  face  up  to  the 
problems  of  the  eltiea.  then  It  cannot  begin 
to  solve  the  energy  problem.  And  if  urban 
sprawl  Is  to  continue,  no  economic  group,  no 
section  of  the  country  will  escape  the  conse- 
quences. An  eqiuOly  frightful  price  wUl  l>e 
paid  on  the  beaches  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
clffc  coasts  and  on  this  great  western  plateau 
that  houMS  the  coal  and  shale  oU  of  the 
future. 

I  remember  one  ot  those  old  patriotic  mov- 
ies when  Blng  Crosby  defends  the  American 
dag  against  a  cynic  by  asking  others  "to  say 
what  Old  Glory  stands  for."  A  Southerner 
talks  of  red  clay  and  pine  trees.  A  Westerner 
deecribes  sunset  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
But  it's  an  old  Brooklynlte  who  gets  the  big- 
gest cheer  when  he  says:  "Hey,  Mac,  ever 
seen  steam  comln'  out  a  sewer  in  Flatbush?" 
My  point  is,  where  Is  that  environmental 
constituency  in  Flatbush?  Can  we  long  exist 
without  It?  The  fact  is  most  Americans  will 
never  see  a  wilderness  area,  park  or  wildlife 
refuge,  and  imless  they  are  brought  Into  the 
fold  when  the  crunch  comes  they  can  be  ex- 
pected to  opt  for  power,  light  and  heat  at  any 
coat — even  if  the  price  be  wall-to-waU  power 
plants  and  refineries  In  Montana,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

Emenon  said  that  "the  only  way  to  have 
a  ftlend  la  to  be  one."  Part  of  the  reason  the 
environmental  movement  finds  itself  in  trou- 
ble today  is  that  we  faUed  during  the  heady 
years  of  the  Sixties  to  make  friends  and  forge 
alliances  with  groitps  that  might  be  largely 
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with  us  now:  blue  collar  Amtrlca,  enlight- 
ened Industry,  the  minorities  who  inhabit 
our  rundown  cities.  But  in  tbose  days,  en- 
virozunentallfits  were  not  in  a  mood  to  com- 
promise or  to  play  a  role  in  'Hhelr"  Issues, 
and  we  predictably  find  few  ftiends  around 
to  sustain  us  during  the  dark  days  of  the 
energy  crisis. 

And  so  we  have  labor  Joining  the  oil  in- 
dustry to  cut  the  throat  of  NEPA  during 
the  Alaska  Pipeline  debate,  and  they  should 
not. 

We  have  civU  rights  groups  in  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  Joining  with  development-orl- 
enied  industries  in  a  coalition  against  wild- 
life groups  who  didn't  want  Important 
spawning  waters  destroyed  by  a  facility  pro- 
ducing "floating  nuclear  power  plants" — a 
concept  not  even  approved  by  the  AEC.  And 
the  blacks  shouldn't  have  been  there,  siding 
against  NEPA. 

So  my  crttlclsms  are  that  we  have  been  too 
negative,  too  elitist,  too  self-centered.  Well, 
what's  my  prescription?  It  comes  in  about 
three  doses. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  common  sense, 
that  elusive  concept  called  reasonableness, 
and  facing,  as  Casey  Stengel  said,  "the  con- 
ditions what  prevail."  The  principal  condi- 
tion that  prevails  is  an  energy  shortage  that 
can  cause  high  imemployment  In  blue  col- 
lar America  and  In  the  neighborhoods  of 
the  poor.  Our  moet  immediate  task  as  a  na- 
tion will  be  to  keep  these  millions  of  fam- 
ilies on  their  feet  through  the  worst  mo- 
ments of  the  economic  downturn.  The  first 
line  of  attack  will  be  on  the  energy  supply 
front  (energy  conservation  is  meaningless  to 
pec^le  without  money  or  Jobs)  and  here  are 
some  facts  you  and  I  will  soon  be  facing. 

The  nation  is  going  to  insist  on  substan- 
tially Increased  coal  productloo.  WhUe  I  and 
others  wish  It  were  not  so,  I  believe  we  had 
better  accept  this  fact  and  help  the  nation 
make  the  right  decisions.  I  believe  we  can 
have  an  expanded  coal  progrem  and  one 
that  Is  not  destructive  to  the  environment, 
but  we'd  better  get  cracking.  The  support  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Federatton  has  been 
the  key  to  our  efforts  in  the  Congress  to  get 
a  balanced  coal  program  underway  this  year 
with  a  responsible  strip  mining  bill. 

The  American  public  is  going  to  Insist  on 
drilling  off  the  Atlantic  coast  and  stepped 
up  effMta  elsewhere.  I  believe  we  should  say 
we  are  not  opposed  to  a  cartful  program 
which  Is  well  conceived  and  la  not  a  crash 
effort  to  ransack  what's  left  o(  our  oU  re- 
serves. Instead,  we  should  Insist  that  drill- 
ing procedures,  environmental  Impact  state- 
ments, and  government  oversight  give  every 
protection  to  the  environment. 

A  BiacKenzle  Valley  gas  line,  In  addition  to 
the  Alaska  oU  line,  is  going  to  be  buUt.  The 
MacKenzle  route  might  house  that  oil  line 
as  weU  If  we  had  gotten  behind  the  idea 
earlier,  and  fought  for  it  Instead  of  against 
the  Alaska  line.  We  ought  now  to  say  we  will 
support  a  second  line,  but  we  will  insist  on 
the  best  environmental  route  and  every  prac- 
ticable safeguard. 

And  then  there  Is  the  matter  of  shale  oil. 
Should  we  put  our  foot  down  on  early  efforts 
to  explore  the  development  of  this  new  re- 
source? The  temptation  will  be  there,  but  I 
say  we  can't.  But  we  must  Insist  that  these 
initial  efforts  are  truly  prototj^e  programs, 
not  camouflaged  commercial  developments; 
that  the  environmental  costs  be  carefully 
weighed  and  that  the  water  supply,  which  Is 
life  and  death  to  the  West,  be  protected  and 
fairly  apportioned  among  competing  users. 

While  I'm  suggesting  hardheaded  compro- 
mise, I  am  also  recommending  that  where 
basic  values  involving  irreparable  damage  are 
Involved,  we  wUl  not  yield.  And  let  me  give 
some  examples  : 

Increased  coal  production  does  not  mean 
stripping  every  last  acre  of  the  West.  The 
new  emphasis  has   to  be  on  deep  mining, 


because  while  cheap  extraction,  la  on  the 
top,  the  massive  reserves  the  country  needs 
and  can  have  with  the  least  environmental 
damage  are  underground. 

The  mysteries  of  nuclear  power  may  yet  be 
solved  to  the  benefit  of  this  nation  and  the 
world,  and  we  will  not  inhibit  reeponslble 
development.  But  we  ought  to  draw  the  line 
on  this  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor  pro- 
gram until  Its  many  designs  and  safety  prob- 
lems have  been  brought  Into  the  open,  dis- 
cussed and  solved.  We  must  Insist  further 
that  there  be  a  much  more  satisfactory  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  radioactive  waste 
disposal  before  any  reactor  construction  pro- 
gram is  speeded  up. 

Recognizing  the  controversies  brewing  over 
the  technology  of  auto  emission  controls,  we 
will  nevertheless  keep  the  heat  on  Detroit 
to  build  the  smaller  cars  and  better  engines 
which  are  the  real  solution  to  the  auto  ex- 
haust problem,  and  part  of  the  answer  to  the 
gasoline  shortage.  The  Wyman  dmendment 
and  other  attempts  to  simply  relieve  the 
auto  Industry  of  this  responsibility  wUl  be 
fought. 

We  will  bow  our  backs  If  tills  or  any 
administration  attempts,  as  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration \s  hinting,  to  turn  over  to  Its 
energy  office  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  We 
win  not  allow  the  political  panic  of  this 
administration  to  bring  on  the  dismantling 
of  the  nation's  fledgling  enflronmental 
program. 

George  Bernanos  said,  "The  woret,  the  most 
corrupting  lies  are  problems  poo-ly  stated." 
It  Is  a  misstatement  of  the  problem  and  a 
misunderstanding  of  its  causes  to  hold  that 
the  energy  crisis  the  direct  offspring  of  the 
environmental  revolution  of  the  Sixties.  And 
yet,  to  an  Incredible  extent,  that  Is  the  be- 
lief in  the  White  House  and  in  the  board- 
rooms of  some  of  the  country's  largest  corpo- 
rations.  It  Is  Indeed  a  corrupting  He,  for  on 
the  issue  of  natural  resources  the  conser- 
vationists have  been  largely  right  and  their 
message  of  h\isbandlng  reaovirceB  has  been 
timely.  But  the  He  Is  in  circulation,  and  It 
must  be  fought  by  the  conservation  com- 
munity with  a  reasoned,  enlightened,  coop- 
erative approach  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead. 

The  second  big  dose  of  medicine  I  recom- 
mend for  the  conservation  movement  is  in 
the  organizational  area.  Conservationists  are 
notorious  individualists  who  get  their  intel- 
lectual heritage  from  great  Iconoclasts  like 
Mulr,  Twain  and  Thoreau.  Will  Sogers  said, 
"I  belong  to  no  organized  political  party. 
I'm  a  Democrat."  Many  in  this  room  could 
say,  "We  belong  to  no  organized  social  move- 
ment. We  are  conservationists."  But  there 
Is  one  compelling  fact  that  the  conservation 
movement  had  better  come  to  terms  with :  In 
this  democracy  the  key  to  political  success  is 
organization. 

Common  Cause  does  It.  So  do  the  doctors, 
organized  labor,  the  homebuUders,  the 
women's  movement,  and  every  political  party. 
What  do  they  do?  They  meet;  they  have 
annual  conventions;  they  elect  officers;  and 
for  five  or  six  days  fight  each  other  for  the 
centerpiece  of  a  platform  which  their  entire 
movement  will  support.  "In  politics,"  John 
Kennedy  counseled,  "there  are  no  friends, 
only  allies."  People  walk  away  from  these' 
annual  Internecine  wars  knowing  that  if 
they  haven't  won  any  friends,  they  have  at 
least  trapped  reluctant  allies  into  a  common 
effort. 

This  Is  the  uncomfortable  part  of  democ- 
racy, but  It  is  the  moet  Important  part. 
And  in  the  conservation  field  it  is  desper- 
ately lacking.  Conservationists  have  no  cen- 
tral policy  Institutions,  no  annual  conven- 
tion where  they  are  packed  into  a  room 
and  forced  to  work  out  their  differences,  no 
place  where  they  produce  unified  policy  and 
emerge  knowing  they  share  priority  goals  in 
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the  year  ahead.  In  my  opinion,  this  the  con- 
servation movement  must  do  at  perish  as  an 
effective  agent  of  poUtlcal  change  in  this 
country.  For  the  truth  is  the  conservation 
groups  are  right  now  Involved  In  self- 
destructive  competition  for  headlines  and 
a  limited  pool  of  members  and  dollars. 

The  price  of  membership  expansion  for 
many  groups  during  the  Sixties  was  chaos. 
Larger  membership  gave  them  the  budget 
for  expanded  Washington  staffs,  to  put  out 
beautiful  magazines,  and  so  on — each  of 
these  developments  wholesome — but  too 
often  they  felt  the  price  of  membership 
drives  was  to  adopt  every  policy  and  fight 
every  fight  dictated  from  the  armies  In  the 
field.  For  a  while  it  worked  but.  as  I  sav,  we 
are  now  at  Valley  Forge. 

Conservationists  have  to  get  organized, 
limit  their  legislative  targets,  and  consolidate 
their  limited  resources  of  money  and  man- 
power. And  all  of  this  has  to  do  with  the 
final  dose  of  medicine  I  am  suggesting. 

It  has  to  do  with  getting  back  to  the 
basics.  In  a  real  sense  the  conservationist 
has  been  the  fireman  of  this  cruise  ship  we 
call  earth,  but  as  the  lessons  of  the  energy 
crisis  begin  to  come  home  it  looks  like  we 
have  been  putting  out  fires  on  a  sinking 
ship.  For  the  questions  are  really  much 
larger  than  those  with  which  we  have  tradi- 
tionally dealt.  The  issue  Is  not  merely 
whether  we  will  have  human  life.  It  Is  not 
whether  we  will  pass  on  to  our  descendants 
isolated  plots  of  wilderness  or  parks  or  a 
few  clean  fishing  streams,  but  whether  they 
will  inherit  anything  like  what  we  knew  as 
civilization. 

Some  years  ago  my  brother  was  thought 
radical  when  he  wrote  the  following  lines: 
".  .  .  at  this  moment  In  history  we  need  to 
realize  that:  bigger  Is  not  better;  slower  may 
be  faster;  less  may  well  mean  more."  Those 
lines  look  pretty  good  today.  And  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  the  central  message  of  the 
environmental  movement — that  there  are 
Indeed  limits  to  growth,  to  speed,  to  luxury. 
But  those  limits  are  not  an  indictment 
against  all  growth,  against  all  science;  it  is 
not  a  call  for  a  return  to  the  rigid  and  unin- 
teresting lifestyle  of  the  Spartans  or  to  the 
negative  hlstortclsm  of  Malthus. 
It  is  a  balanced  approach. 
And  it  is  a  call — a  national  appeal^for  a 
more  sensible  lifestyle,  one  free  as  much  as 
possible  of  waste  and  despoilment,  so  that 
our  children  and  their  chUdren  can  live  to 
experience  the  magnificence  of  life.  For  the 
conservationist  believes  above  all  else  that 
life  Is  worth  living,  and  the  possibUlties  of 
man  living  in  harmony  with  nature  are  end- 
less. 

Conservaton  Is  not  a  piece  of  wilderness 
here,  a  wildlife  refuge  there.  It  is  a  celebra- 
tion of  life  in  its  totality.  It  can  be  found 
at  Yellowstone  and  in  Jacksonville,  at  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  in  Brooklyn.  It  Is,  as 
Russell  Train  recently  said,  the  kmd  of 
diversity  where  people  are  given  choices.  The 
more  we  exploit  nature,  the  more  those  op- 
tions are  reduced  until  we  have  only  one,  like 
the  conservation  groups  at  this  Valley  Forge, 
to  fight  for  survival. 

And  so  I've  engaged  tonight  In  some  lov- 
ing criticism.  Lest  there  are  those  who  would 
twist  my  words  or  misread  my  Intention,  let 
me  reconfirm  my  belief  that  this  conservation 
movement,  of  which  the  Federation  Is  an 
important  part,  is  Itself  a  symbol  of  national 
health  and  hope.  I  treasure  the  award  I  have 
received  tonight  as  I  treasure  few  honors  I 
have  received  In  public  life. 

And  I  believe  that  the  conservation  com- 
munity wUl  rise  to  the  challenges  I  have  out- 
lined. I  beUeve  that  like  the  wise  sea  captain 
the  conservation  movement  can  use  this  new 
current  known  as  the  energy  crisis  to  refill 
its  sails  and  to  redirect  the  course  of  this 
society.  For  the  end  to  cheap  energy  may 
bring  on  hardship,  but  it  wlU  also  end  abuses 
like  this  wUd  explosion  of  nu-al  land  develop- 


ment and  put  the  speculators  out  of  business. 
It  may  cause  ua  temporary  economic  pain,  but 
it  will  force  an  end  to  lu-ban  ^rawl  and  may- 
be give  the  races  more  Incentive  to  learn  to 
Uve  together.  It  may  force  us  to  redefine 
leisure  and  luxury,  but  it  will  teach  us  to 
better  conserve  the  riches  of  the  earth  and 
thus  to  enjoy  Ufe  more.  And  so  we  have  a 
mission,  you  and  I  and  the  entire  conserva- 
tion community,  to  carry  on  and  to  work 
harder  for  the  things  In  which  we  believe.  In 
the  words  of  Robert  Frost : 

"The   woods   are   lovely  dark   and   deep. 
But  I  have  promises  to  keep. 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep. 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep." 
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COVERAGE  OP  NONPROFIT  HOSPI- 
TALS UNDER  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
cently received  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  a  letter  relating  to  S.  3088  pertain- 
ing to  nonprofit  hospitals  becoming  cov- 
ered by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
Vv-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Labob, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  DC,  March  29,  1974. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr„ 
U.S.  Senate, 
WashiJigton,  D.C. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Robert  Taft,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators:  We  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  our  support  for  the 
concepts  embodied  in  S.  3088,  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Taft  "To  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  extend  its 
coverage  and  protection  to  employees  of  non- 
profit hospitals,  and  for  other  purposes." 

As  you  know,  we  have  been  working  closelv 
with  Senator  Taft  and  his  staff  since  Under 
Secretary  Schubert's  August  2,  1973,  testi- 
mony on  this  matter  before  the  Labor  Sub- 
committee. Our  objective  has  been  to  achieve 
an  equitable  balance  among  the  legitimate 
Interests  of  all  of  the  parties  In  order  to 
protect  the  Important  public  Interests  in- 
volved. We  believe  that  the  clean  bill  which 
is  being  drafted  based  on  S.  3088  accomplishes 
this  objective.  We  further  understand  that 
this  compromise  legislation  provides  a  sat- 
isfactory resolution  to  those  issues  which 
have  been  of  concern  to  each  of  you,  and 
that  the  new  bill  has  your  full  support. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  report  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Feter  J.  Brennan, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 


THE    PATROL    FRIGATE    PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  major  weapons  systems  initiated 
in  the  past  few  years  is  the  Navy's  patrol 
frigate  PF  program. 

Congress  should  turn  down  the  Penta- 
gon's request  for  additional  Patrol  Frig- 
ate funds  and  reevaluate  the  program 
next  year. 

cost  increase   and  weight  increase 

In  the  3  months  from  September  30, 
1973,  through  December  31,  1973,  costs 


for  the  PF  increased  by  $238  mill  on. 
according  to  figures  supplied  to  md  by 
the  General  Accounting  OfiBce.  The  t^tal 
program  cost  went  up  from  $3.24  biliion 
to  $3.48  billion.  t 

A  new  weight  increase  is  as  disturbing 
as  the  cost  increaise.  The  weight  of  I  the 
PF  rose  by  30  tons  in  the  same  90-day 
period  and  by  130  tons  since  Octciber 
1972.  I 

latrol 


Originally  Congress  was  told  50  p£ 
frigates  would  cost  $45  million  e 
They  were  described  as  austere  s 
smaller  than  destroyers,  and  wer 
weigh  3,400  tons  each. 

Not  a  single  ship  has  been  built 
the  costs  are  already  up  to  $69.6  mi 
each  and  the  weight  has  increas 
3,530  tons. 

The  ship  is  also  growing  longer.  It 
supposed  to  be  440  feet  long.  It  is 
445  feet. 

A    contract    for    the    lead    ship 
awarded  to  Bath  Iron  Works  in  Oc 
1973.   Construction  of   the  lead  shi 
supposed  to  begin  in  October  1974. 

DECISION     NOT     DVE     UNTIL     MARCH      19 

The  decision  to  go  ahead  with  I  the 
other  49  PF's  is  not  due  to  be  madd  bv 
the  Navy  until  March  1975.  This  dfeci 
sion  was  originally  planned  for  February 
1975  but  had  to  be  delayed  becausJ^of 
the  4-month  delay  in  the  award  ofjth: 
lead  ship  contract. 

I  am  not  attributing  any  fault  to  Ithe 
contractor.  The  cost  and  weight  increases 
appear  to  be  primarily  the  result  of  de- 
cisions and  foidups  by  the  Navy.        j 

The  Navy  has  also  had  problems  with 
the  Dutch  fire  control  system  and  ^he 
Italian  gun  which  are  to  be  installedl  on 
the  PF's.  The  same  two  foreign  items\rc 
being  used  on  another  Navy  ship,  the 
patrol  hydrofoil  missile  ship.  \ 

The  Pentagon  is  asking  Congress  for 
$436.5  million  for  new  PF's  this  yfar. 
Congress  has  appropriated  more  tl^an 
$200  million  for  the  program  so  far.  1 

THE    NAVY    DOES    NOT    NEED    ADDmONAL    FuilDS 
THIS    YEAR  I 

The  Navy  does  not  need  the  additional 
money  now  and  Congress  should  not  Ap- 
propriate it  this  year.  T 

The  Navy's  earlier  decision  to  rjish 
ahead  with  the  PF  has  already  con- 
tributed to  its  present  problems.         T 

This  is  the  same  program  which  Gor- 
don Rule,  one  of  the  Navy's  top  procure- 
ment experts,  recently  described  as  the 
worst  example  of  concurrency  he 
witnessed  in  his  many  years  in  the  Na 

Large  cost  ovemms  and  weight 
creases    are    warning    signals    that| 
weaix)n  program  is  in  trouble. 

The  decision  to  build  additional 
cannot  be  made  until  March  1975  at 
earliest,  so  what  is  the  big  hurry? 

CONGRESS    NEEDS    TO    REEVALTTATE    PROGRAll 

Congress  should  not  commit  large 
amounts  of  money  to  a  new  weapon  pro- 
gram so  many  months  before  the  Penta- 
gon has  decided  to  go  ahead  with  it.    I 

The  PF  was  advertised  as  one  of  lllie 
first  to  be  built  according  to  the  Penia- 
gon's  design-to-cost  philosophy.  Tfhe 
Navy  told  Congress  it  wanted  to  buy  th^se 
ships  because  It  could  not  afford  flie 
number  of  regular-sized  destroyers  |  it 
needed  to  have. 

If  the  present  trend  continues,  tiie 
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little  patrol  frigates  could  cost  every  bit 
as  much  as  the  big  destroyers.  We  could 
end  up  with  half  the  ship  for  the  same 
price. 

Congress  should  use  the  rest  of  the  year 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  PF, 
identify  the  problems,  and  if  the  Navy 
cannot  show  how  they  are  being  fixed, 
scrap  it. 


HOUSING  ALLOWANCE 
REEVALUATED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
Herbert  J.  Gans  has  written  an  excel- 
lent article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  of  March  31,  1974. 
In  his  article,  entitled  "A  Poor  Man's 
Home  Is  His  Poorhouse."  Dr.  Gans  pro- 
vided a  pragmatic  critique  of  the  housing 
allowance  concept  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's new  housing  policy. 

The  professor  of  sociology  at  Columbia 
University  contends  that  the  bias  of  Fed- 
eral housing  policy  in  favor  of  the  middle 
class  and  the  affluent  will  continue.  The 
administration's  allowance  plan  will  aid 
those  poor  already  located  in  standard 
housing  and  will  serve  to  clear  out  some 
substandard  areas,  but  it  will  not  im- 
prove these  areas  by  abandoning  them 
in  their  dilapidated  condition.  Dr.  Gans 
suggests  that  this  situation  be  remedied 
by  an  extensive  program  of  building  and 
rehabilitation. 

The  article  outlines  a  provocative  plan 
imder  which  near-poor  and  barely 
moderate-income  people  would  also 
receive  an  allowance.  The  theoretical 
result  of  this  program  would  be  the  avail- 
ability of  standard  housing  to  all  groups. 
Dr.  Gans  also  discusses  the  feasibility  of 
a  luiiversal  housing  allowance  program 
tied  to  the  application  of  a  Federal  tax 
against  incomes  above  the  median  level. 

Dr.  Gans  rightly  asserts  that  a  housing 
allowance  program  must  go  hand-in- 
hand  with  an  effective  program  of  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing,  as  well 
as  a  rigorous  lu-ban  renewal  program.  He 
rejects  the  aiq}arent  intention  of  the 
administration  to  use  housing  allowances 
as  a  means  of  abandoning  federally 
subsidized  housing  programs. 

The  housing  allowance  as  proposed  in 
this  article  will  not  actually  relieve 
poverty  in  America.  The  real  eradication 
of  poverty  requires  a  Job-oriented  pro- 
gram. But  Dr.  Gans  correctly  views  an 
effective  housing  allowance  plan  as  en- 
abling the  poor  to  participate  in  the 
private  housing  market  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimoiis  con- 
sent that  this  provocative  analysis  of 
Federal  housing  policy  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Even  a  Housino  Aixowance  Is  No  Answer 

TO   POVXTTT — A   POOE   MaN'S   HOME    Is    His 
POOSHOUBE 

(By  Hei^rt  J.  Ctans) 
In  America,  as  elaewbere,  the  welfare  state 
Is  actually  two:  one  for  tbe  affluent  and  one 
for  the  poor.  Nowhere  has  this  dtuOlty  been 
more  dearly  ezpzeeeed  than  In  Federal  hous- 
ing poUoy.  Srer  atnoe  World  War  n,  tbe  Ctov- 
ernment  has  subsidized  the  affluent  ao  that 


they  could  buy  homes  In  the  "private"  hous- 
ing market,  but  has  placed  the  poor  in 
speclaUy  designated  projects,  notably  public 
housing.  Last  fall,  however,  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration proposed  a  new  housing  pol- 
icy— the  housing  allowance— which  would 
subsidize  them  so  that  they  could  also  choose 
their  homes  in  the  private  market.  The 
housing  allowance  is  Intended  for  the  34 
per  cent  of  the  poor  who  still  live  in  deterio- 
rating or  dilapidated  units,  aad  would  pay 
them  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
private  housing  and  a  percentage  of  their 
Income,  probably  25.  If  they  move  into  stand- 
ard nonslum  apartments.  Actually,  the  White 
House  Is  for  only  paying  the  allowance  to 
an  experimental  20,000  families  in  12  metro- 
politan areas,  and  it  has  not  yet  explained 
what  kind  of  legislation  It  has  in  mind, 
except  to  indicate  that  the  undertaking 
wovild  cost  less  than  existing  programs  for 
the  poor. 

In  the  last  25  years  Federal  bousing  policy 
has  not  only  meted  out  dual  treatment  of 
different  Income  groups  but  it  has  also  been 
biased  In  favor  of  the  affluent.  Various  sub- 
sidles  have  helped  the  mlddle-elass  and  rich 
home  buyer:  PJI.A.  mortgage  insurance,  Fed- 
eral highway  construction  that  enabled 
affluent  people  to  conunute  to  work  from 
the  outer  city  and  the  suburbs  without  per- 
sonally paying  anywhere  near  the  total  cost 
of  \ising  their  automobiles,  and,  above  all, 
the  deduction  from  Federal  income  taxes  of 
mortgage  interest,  local  property  taxes  and 
depreciation.  Conversely,  the  public  housing 
program  was  never  very  large;  since  1937, 
when  It  began,  only  about  one  million  units 
ha*e  been  built.  The  vast  majority  of  poor 
people  did  not  (and  do  not  now)  receive 
housing  aid,  other  than  through  welfare, 
which  once  led  the  late  Charles  Abrams  to 
describe  national  housing  policy  as  socialism 
for  the  rich  and  private  enterprise  for  the 
poor. 

Public  housing  had  never  been  very  pop- 
ular with  the  taxpayers  and  politicians.  And 
its  popularity  declined  further  when  and 
where  its  population  became  poorer  and  pre- 
dominantly black.  Partly  as  a  result,  the 
Johnson  Administration  began  to  augment 
the  public  housing  program  in  1965  with  sub- 
sidies for  the  poor,  although  these  subsidies 
were  quite  different  from  the  ones  for  the 
affluent.  These  helped  only  a  small  i)ercent- 
age  of  the  poor;  they  were  given  to  the  sup- 
pliers of  housing  rather  than  to  the  occu- 
pants; and  since  the  poor  could  only  move 
Into  specially  designed  units,  the  subsidies 
did  not  provide  the  freedom  of  choice  that 
people  in  the  subsidized  suburbs  take  for 
granted. 

The  first  supplier-subsidy  program  pro- 
vided rent  supplements;  it  wa»  followed  by 
the  so-called  235  and  236  programs,  which 
aided  in  the  construction  of  new  or  the  re- 
habilitation of  old  dwelling  units  to  be  sold 
or  rented  to  the  poor.  The  235  home  owner- 
ship program  was  especially  popular  in  Con- 
gress, the  feeling  being  that  if  the  poor  could 
become  homeowners,  they  would  keep  up 
their  houses  and  thus  prevent  the  growth 
of  slums,  and  behave  like  middle-class  people 
in  other  ways.  Until  aU  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams were  halted  by  the  Nlxoa  Administra- 
tion in  January,  1973,  235  and  236  were  on 
the  way  to  providing  almost  half  as  many 
dwelling  units  in  four  years  as  public  hous- 
ing had  provided  in  35  years,  although  most 
of  them  went  to  families  well  above  the  pov- 
erty ime;  the  median  Income  of  their  occu- 
pants was  about  $5,500. 

The  two  programs  were  expeeisive  for  the 
Federal  Government,  because  more  than  a 
quarter  of  every  subsidy  dollar  went  to  the 
financiers  and  builders,  but  perhaps  their 
main  drawback  was  an  astounding  amount 
of  corruption,  especially  In  236.  Realtors  and 
mortgage  bankers  often  bought  up  houses  In 


racially  changing  neighborhoods  en  masse  at 
bargain  prices  from  their  frightened  white 
owners,  made  cosmetic  Improvements  to  de- 
monstrate that  they  had  been  rehabilitated, 
and  then  sold  them  at  exorbitant  prices  to 
the  near-poor,  black  and  white,  after  obtain- 
ing excessive  F.H.A.  mortgages,  sometimes  by 
outright  bribes  to  F.H.A.  officials.  In  many 
cases,  poor  homeowners  could  not  keep  up 
their  high  monthly  payments  or  Walked  away 
from  collapsing  houses,  leaving  the  Federal 
Government  with  a  large  supply  of  nearly 
worthless  units.  The  wholesale  thievery  In 
235  and  236,  some  involving  America's  most 
prestigious  financial  institution*,  helped  to 
justify  Mr.  Nixon's  housing  moratorium. 

The  housing  allowance,  or,  rather,  the  plan 
to  experiment  with  It,  was  announced  In 
September,  1973,  as  demands  for  an  end  to 
the  moratorium  grew  insistent.  As  cvurently 
envisaged,  the  Nixon  Administration  policy 
calls  for  the  permanent  cancellation  of  all 
building  programs  and  supplier-subsidies  for 
the  poor,  and  complete  reliance  an  the  hous- 
ing allowance  instead.  This  Is  egalitarian  in 
theory,  for  the  allowance  would  put  money 
directly  into  the  hands  of  the  poor,  to  en- 
able them  to  choose  freely  from  the  same 
private-but-subsidized  housing  market  as 
the  non-poor.  As  a  result,  they  would  not, 
again  in  theory,  have  to  live  with  the  rules 
and  the  stigma  of  housing  publicly  desig- 
nated as  being  for  the  poor,  aul  more  Im- 
portant, they  would  be  able  to  move  out  of 
the  slmns  and  raise  their  chUdrea  In  urban — 
and  even  suburban — neighborhoods  with  less 
crime  and  other  pathology. 

This  optimistic  assessment  of  the  housing 
allowance  is  supported,  at  least  in  prelimi- 
nary fashion,  by  a  recent  study,  carried  out 
by  Arthur  Solomon  and  Chester  Penton  on 
the  Harvard-M.I.T.  Joint  Center  for  Urban 
Studies,  of  an  early  housing  alliance  experi- 
ment conducted  in  Kansas  City.  Aided  by  a 
generous  allowance  averaging  $104  per  house- 
hold, aU  but  very  large  families  moved  to 
considerably  better  housing,  in  less  crowded 
neighborhoods,  and  almost  90  per  cent  of  the 
families  Interviewed  three  months  after  the 
move  reported  their  new  neighborhood  to  be 
better  than  their  old  one.  Although  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  experiment  were  free  to  move 
anywhere  in  the  metropolitan  area,  most 
went  to  "older  residential  areas  on  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  central  city,"  not  ffcr  from  the 
slums  they  had  occupied  previously;  whites 
moved  to  white  ethnic  areas,  blacks  Into 
neighborhoods  that  bad  begun  to  undergo 
racial  change. 

As  the  authors  point  out,  the  experiment 
was  conducted  in  an  unusually  favorable  lo- 
cation, for  Kansas  City  has  a  vacancy  rate 
of  11  per  cent  for  low  and  moderately  priced 
housing,  considerably  higher  than  In  most 
other  cities.  Also  the  experimental  population 
consisted  of  only  226  fanUlies  who,  therefore, 
had  an  abnormally  high  degree  of  choice  and 
could  find  the  best  of  the  vacant  housing 
without  reducing  the  supply  of  empty  units 
to  the  point  where  landlords  would  begin 
raising  rents. 

Unfortimately,  even  the  positive  results  of 
the  Kansas  City  experiment  are  not  likely 
to  be  duplicated  If  and  when  the  housing  al- 
lowance becomes  Pedersd  housing  policy.  The 
first  and  most  serious  drawback  is  that  It 
would  work,  according  to  theory,  only  in  cit- 
ies with  an  adequate  supply  of  Inexpensive 
vacant  housing.  In  cities  where  the  vacancy 
rate  is  below  5  per  cent.  Insufficient  units 
would  be  available  to  enable  slum  dwellers 
to  take  advantage  of  the  allowance.  Worse 
still,  those  who  could  move  would  be  com- 
peting for  a  limited  supply  of  housing  with 
extra  money  in  hand,  thus  Induclog  landlords 
to  raise  the  rents,  and  only  a  bandful  of 
American   cities  have  rent   control. 

Some  housing  experts,  partlctflarly  those 
allied  wKh  the  real-estate  Industry,  argue 
that  tbe  allowance  would  actuary  Increase 
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the  supply  of  standard  housing,  because 
landlords  would  be  encouraged  to  improve 
substandard  units  to  make  them  eligible  for 
the  allowance.  But  this  argument,  while  to 
line  with  conventional  economic  theory, 
does  not  hold  for  the  poor.  Experience  with 
many  schemes  to  assist  them  in  the  private 
housing  market,  including  the  235  program 
and  the  de  facto  rent  allowance  paid  to  New 
York  City  welfare  recipients,  indicates  that 
many  landlords  would  simply  slap  a  new 
coat  of  cheap  paint  on  their  slum  units  and 
rent  them  to  the  poor  at  a  higher  price.  The 
poor  have  always  been  exploited  in  the  pri- 
vate housing  market,  and  the  housing  allow- 
ance per  se  will  not  end  that.  Poor  people 
lack  the  political  influence  needed  for  effec- 
tive monitoring  of  governmental  programs 
intended  to  help  them  in  the  private  mar- 
ket, whereas  builders  and  landlords  have  the 
political  and  legal  power — not  to  mention  the 
money  for  bribes — to  take  advantage  of  and 
extra   profit   from   such   programs. 

The  second  shortcoming  of  the  allowance 
program  has  to  do  with  the  amount  of  money 
appropriated  for  it  and  the  number  of  poor 
people  it  can  help.  If  it  is  going  to  be  the 
money  saver  the  Nixon  Administration 
wants,  it  will  be  small,  and  the  traditional 
bias  of  Federal  housing  policy  In  favor  of  the 
affluent  will  continue,  for  only  a  few  slum 
dwellers  could  take  advantage  of  the  allow- 
ance. If  the  allowance  program  is  generously 
funded  to  help  large  numbers  to  leave  the 
slums,  however,  it  might  set  off  a  process  of 
urban  neighborhood  change  that  could  anger 
and  hurt  city  dwellers  of  Just  barely  mod- 
erate incomes,  and  eventually  force  them 
to  head  for  the  suburbs.  Most  "likely,  the  de- 
parting slum  dwellers  would  move  into 
working-class  areas  Just  beyond  the  slums. 
Smce  working-class  people  would  undoubt- 
edly consider  their  new  neighbors  as  con- 
tributing to  the  social  and  economic  decline 
of  their  neighborhoods,  those  who  want  to 
stay  there  or  could  not  afford  to  move  would 
protest  and  even  fight  against  the  influx 
of  poor  people. 

Even  so,  past  experience  suggests  that  such 
protest  will  be  short-lived,  and  in  the  long 
run,  people  who  feel  that  they  cannot  live 
next  door  to  poorer  newcomers  will  move  out 
voluntarily,  or  will  be  scared  into  moving  by 
block-busting  realtors  who  will  then  profit 
from  the  allowance  as  they  did  from  the  235 
program.  While  departing  working-class  resi- 
dents will  make  yet  more  vacant  units  avail- 
able to  additional  allowance  recipients,  they 
will  have  to  buy  or  rent  more  expensive  hous- 
ing, and  would  thus  in  effect  be  subsidizing 
the  poor  (and  the  realtors)  by  surrendering 
their  often  still  Inexpensive  housing;  in  addi- 
tion, they  would  incur  higher  housing  costs 
after  moving  without  being  eligible  for  the 
housing  allowance  themselves. 

This  method  of  redistributing  resources  to 
the  poor  by  taking  them  away  from  the  next 
lowest  income  group  is  not  only  grossly  un- 
fair, but  is  likely  to  turn  Middle  Americans 
even  further  against  a  Federal  Government 
that  does  not  exact  similar  sacrifices  from 
the  affluent. 

A  third  problem  with  the  allowance  stems 
from  the  fact  that  it  embraces  two  goals :  an 
mcome-subsidy  goal,  providing  extra  rent 
money  to  poor  people;  and  a  housing  im- 
provement goal,  requiring  them  to  vacate  the 
slums  to  obtain  the  allowance.  Neither  goal, 
however,  is  best  achieved  through  such  a  pro- 
gram. The  allowance  would  not  help  the  poor 
who  already  live  in  standard  housing,  and, 
though  it  would  empty  some  slum  buildings, 
they  might  simply  be  abandoned — but  not 
improved.  Also,  a  new  bureaucracy  would 
have  to  be  set  up  to  determine  whether  the 
units  into  which  allowance  recipients  move 
are  standard,  and  to  declare  substandard 
units  ineligible  untU  they  are  rehabilitated, 
but  since  it  is  much  cheaper  to  bribe  an 
inspector  than  renovate  a  building,  the  al- 


lowance program  could  give  rise  to  the  same 
corruption  that  dogged  the  235  program. 

The  success  of  the  allowsuice  prograin  may 
also  be  impaired — and  the  freedom  of  choice 
of  recipients  restricted — if  conventional 
definitions  of  standard  housing  are  built  into 
the  legislation.  At  present,  standardness  is 
often  defined  (1)  by  the  absence  of  clearly 
harmful  slum  conditions  such  as  inopera- 
tive plumbing,  rat  infestation  and  leaking 
roofs;  (2)  in  terms  of  other  conditions  which 
have  not  been  proven  harmful  by  housing 
research,  but  constitute  sources  of  discom- 
fort which  poor  people  must  accept  in  ex- 
change for  low  rent,  such  as  small  rooms,  or 
an  inadequate  number  of  windows:  and  ( 3 ) 
by  esthetic  criteria  which  designate  buildings 
as  slums  simply  becau.se  they  are  old  and 
unattractive. 

In  the  past,  when  such  standards  have 
been  built  into  code-enforcement  and  re- 
habilitation schemes,  they  have  forced  poor 
people  out  of  inexpensive  but  not  harmful 
housing  and  have  resulted  in  rehabilitation 
projects  so  expensive  as  to  price  them  out 
of  the  reach  of  poor  tenants.  If  the  con- 
ventional definition  of  standardness  is  used 
in  the  allowance  program,  some  old  but 
harmless  housing  will  not  be  available  to 
potential  allowance  recipients,  so  that  they 
will  have  to  remain  In  harmful  units. 
Equally  important,  too  much  concern  with 
the  physical  standardness  of  eligible  units 
will  reduce  the  freedom  of  choice  of  poor 
people  who  would  prefer  a  not-so-standard 
dwelling  in  a  safe  neighborhood  to  a  stand- 
ard unit  in  an  unsafe  area. 

Since  the  Nixon  Administration  has  not 
yet  indicated  exactly  what  kind  of  a  housing 
allowance  it  favors,  and  since  about  two 
years  remain  to  evaluate  the  current  allow- 
ance experiments  before  legislation  is  actu- 
ally prepared,  many  of  the  problems  of  the 
allowance  I  have  described,  and  some  I  have 
not,  can  be  studied  in  the  experiments,  and 
then  dealt  with  when  legislation  is  drafted. 
Even  now,  however,  several  recommenda- 
tions can  be  made. 

First,  a  decision  will  have  to  be  made  about 
the  comparative  importance  of  the  income- 
subsidy  and  housing-improvement  goals, 
that  is,  whether  moving  slum  dwellere  into 
standard  housing  is  as  Important  as  supple- 
menting their  income.  Obviously,  no  one 
should  be  permitted  to  occupy  harmful  hous- 
ing, but  it  makes  little  sense  to  move  people 
out  of  inexpensive  but  harmless  units  as 
long  as  inexpensive  housing  is  scarce.  Be- 
sides, giving  poor  people  more  money  is  of 
greater  importance  to  them  than  moving 
them  cut  of  all  but  clearly  harmful  slums. 
Consequently,  the  allowance  should  be  paid 
to  all  poor  people,  without  requiring  them 
to  move,  so  that  their  own  share  of  the  rent 
is  no  more  than  25  per  cent  of  their  income 
(or  better  still,  the  20  per  cent  most  non- 
poor  Americans  pay);  and  the  allowance 
legislation  should  include  a  Federal  rent- 
control  provision  to  prevent  landlords  from 
taking  the  allowance  away  from  their  recip- 
ients by  raising  rents.  To  accommodate  the 
housing-improvement  goal,  a  dual  allowance 
scheme  could  be  developed  to  pay  the  rent 
above  20  per  cent  of  income  to  those  choos- 
ing to  move  into  standard  housing,  but 
less — only  the  rent  above  25  per  cent  of  in- 
come— to  those  remaming  in  substandard 
units,  although  this  would  be  unfair  to  slum 
dwellers  in  cities  where  the  supply  of  stand- 
ard housing  is  limited. 

Second,  the  housing  allowance  should  not 
be  limited  to  the  poor  and  near-poor,  but 
should  also  go  to  barely  moderate-income 
people,  say  with  earnings  of  less  than  $8,000 
for  the  prototj-plcal  family  of  four,  partly 
to  help  them  make  ends  meet,  partly  to  aid 
them  if  they  want  to  vacate  their  present 
units  to  people  leaving  the  slums.  Perhaps 
the  Federal  Government  should  even  con- 
sider giving  every  household  a  housing  al- 
lowance regardless  of  Income,  which  would, 
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hov. ever,  be  liable  to  taxation  so  that  affluent 
people   would   have   to  return   it  with  tljeir 
income  tax  payments.  At  the  same  time 
Government    should    eliminate    present 
deductions   for   mortgage   interest   and 
property    taxes,    thus   doing   away    with 
currently   inequitable   treatment  ol   renters 
who  canr,ot  deduct  these  honsine  ca:t^  irfm 
their  taxes. 

Paying    a    hoiio-ing   allowaiice    to    all 
people  would,  cf  course,  be  more  expen 
than   what    the   Nixon   Administration 
fcr  liousing   for   the  poor   before   the   nic 
torium.  and  wliat  it  seems  to  have  in  m 
for  the   fuiure.   Although   housing  expenki 
tures  going  to  the  poor  are  difficult  to  .•; 
arate  from  those  gcing  to  the  nonpoor 
Federal    Government   probably   spent    u 
S3-billion  for  them  in  each  of  the  last 
of  years  before  the  moratorium,  much  ol 
in  rent  allowances  built  into  welfare  benel, 
An  annual  housing  allowance  of  $1,200  eich 
for  the  5  million  families  and  $400  each 
the  5  million  individual  households  now 
low   the   poverty   line   would   cost   $6-bill 
and  $2-binion  respectively,  or  $8-billion  alto- 
gether, not  counting  administrative  expense 
Extending  a  similar  allowance  to  the  appro^ 
mately   12  million  families  earning  betw* 
$4,000  and  $8,000  (but  excluding  individuals 
would  add  another  $14.4-bilIion:  extendin 
further   to   families   earning   between   $8 
and    $10,000    would    reqtiire   a   further 
bil'.icn.  Finally,   if  all  American  household 
(both    families   and   individuals)    were 
that   allowance,   but   if   it   were   taxed 
from     all     households    earning     above 
median    income    (currently    about    $11 
the  total  Federal  bill  would  come  to  abdut 
$34-billion  a  year,  excluding  administrati 
expenses.  These  figures  could  be  reduced 
paying  a  lower  allowance  to  households 
the  poverty   line,   and   at   least   f6-billicr 
year  could  be  saved  by  eliminating  the 
rent   tax   deduction   for   interest   and 
erty  tax  payments  and  depreciation 

Third  and  most  important,  any  allowa'i 
scheme  which  requires  that  recipients 
into  standard  housing  must  be  accompanjed 
by    a    building    and    rehabilitation 
to  increase  the  supply  of  standard  housibig 
except    in    cities    with    abundant    vacancjp 
This    requirement    may    destroy    the 
Administration's  dream  of  getting  the 
ernment  out    of   the   housing   business 
this  dream  is  illusory  anyway,  and  the  Wh|le 
House   must   continue   to  grapple   with 
complicated  question  of  what  kinds  of  ho 
ing  the  Government  should  build  or  sub^ 
di£e.  at  what  locations  and  w.th  what  kii 
of-^TiDsidie?. 

My   own    a   swer   emphasi::es   pragmai 
to    choose    those    strategies    which    will 
eSectively  a  :d  quickly  to  the  supply  of  ho 
ing,  in  a  program  that  combines  aid  to  t 
poor  and  the  nonpoor.  for  otherwise  the  : 
ter  will  not  give  it  their  political  support 
fact,  since  the  Government  has  i.ever 
able    to    build    or    subsidize    mtich    housi 
for   the   poor,   the   politically   most   effect^*' 
strategy   is   to   concentrate   on   building 
the  I'onpoor.  and  to  use  the  housing  allot- 
ance  and  other  policies  to  enable  the  pcor 
to  move  into  the  housing  they  vacate 

To  begin  with,  the  Government  should  eh 
courege  the  development  of  existing  vacait 
or  sparsely  used  land  in  the  cities,  especially 
in  the  outer  parts  of  the  city.  In  addlticn 
it  should  provide  decent  housing  for  poor 
people  who  prefer  or  need  to  remain  in  ce  i 
tral  city  areas,  by  reviving  public  houslrg 
revamping  the  235  and  236  programs,  ajd 
aiding  the  efforts  of  slum  dwellers  to  take 
over  and  rehabilitate  their  own  buildincs 
and  transform  them  into  cooperatives 

Nevertheless,  the  main  thrust  of  the  buil^ 
ing  program  should  be  the  construction 
middle-income  hotislng  in  the  suburbs,  usiiig 
F.H.A.    mortgage    insurance    and    whatever 
other   financial   incentives   are   necessary 
repeat  tbe  highly  successful  building  booin 
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which  took  place  there  after  World  War  11, 
although  this  time  with  adequate  restric- 
tions against  undue  profiteering. 

A  suburban  building  program  is  necessary 
for  several  reasons.  First.  It  would  fit  In  with 
the  current  housing  preferences  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans.  Second,  It  would  help 
house  the  young  farollles  of  the  post-W(»-ld 
War  n  baby  boom,  many  of  whom  have  never 
lived  anywhere  except  the  suburbs,  and  the 
tirbanltes  who  still  want  to  leave  the  city. 
Third.  It  win  provide  housing  for  those  urban 
residents  who  will  want  to  move  when  poor 
housing-allowance  recipients  come  Into  their 
neighborhoods. 

Encouraging  further  suburbanization  at  a 
time  when  the  energy  crisis  has  led  some  ex- 
perts to  call  for  a  massive  return  to  the  city 
may  appear  illogical,  but  while  that  crlsU 
may  lead  some  present  urbanltes  to  think 
twice  about  moving  beyond  the  city  limits, 
America  Is  now  a  suburban  society,  and  It  is 
Inconceivable  that  any  significant  fraction  of 
It  could  be  moved  back  to  the  city.  With  a 
majority  of  metropolitan  area  residents  now 
living  In  the  suburbs,  there  Is  not  even 
enough  room  In  the  cities  to  rehouse  more 
than  a  few  of  them.  Nor  Is  there  any  indica- 
tion that  the  suburbanites — and  their  num- 
ber la  increasing  all  the  time — could  be  per- 
suaded to  give  up  their  single-family  houses, 
or  merchants  their  shopping  centers,  or  in- 
dustries their  modem  low-slung  factories  and 
offices  to  live  and  work  in  higher-rise  build- 
ings in  the  city.  Nevertheless,  future  subur- 
ban development  can  be  planned,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  around  mass  transit,  with  new 
housing  built  at  higher  density  and  shop- 
ping centers,  industrial  parks  and  office  de- 
velopments centralized  so  as  to  reduce  auto- 
mobile use. 

Another  wave  of  suburbanization  would, 
however,  further  hurt  the  city,  for  it  would 
also  continue  the  present  exodus  of  the  non- 
poor  from  the  city,  and  could  result  in  the  de- 
parture of  additional  stores,  factories  and 
offices — and  the  Jobs  they  provide — to  the 
suburbs  as  well.  This  would  produce 
another  decline  In  the  city's  economic  ac- 
tivity, its  tax  revenues  and  Its  ability  to  pro- 
Tide  public  services,  which  could  then  set  off 
a  new  flight  of  the  nonpoor  in  a  never-ending 
Ttclous  spiral.  Although  the  poor  would  have 
addltlmial  vacant  housing  from  which  to 
choose  as  a  result,  they  would  suffer  most 
from  this  spiral.  Their  own  economic  condi- 
tion would  deteriorate  further  if  there  were 
fewer  Jobs  (and  lower  tax  receipts  to  fund  lo- 
cal welfare  and  service  programs)  and  they 
would  soon  be  unable  to  keep  up  and  even 
pay  for  their  new  homes. 

It  could  be  argued  that,  if  another  wave  of 
suburbanization  accelerated  the  economic 
deterioration  of  the  cities,  the  Federal 
Government  would  have  to  step  in  to  aid 
them,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  then  do  even  less  for  the  cities 
than  now.  for  at  this  point,  the  poor  would 
form  a  plurality  in  many  cities,  and  policies 
which  help  mainly  the  poor  have  never  been 
very  popular  with  the  White  House  or  the 
Congress.  Many  planners  have,  therefore, 
argrued  that  the  middle  class  must  be  en- 
couraged to  return  to  the  city,  so  that  its 
presence — and  Its  Income — could  revitalize 
the  urban  economy.  Starting  with  urban  re- 
newal, numerous  attempts  have  been  made 
to  lure  the  middle  class  back,  but  they  have 
attracted  only  a  handful  of  returnees,  and  I 
cannot  Imagine  a  new  attempt  being  much 
more  sxiccessful.  Besides,  the  cost  of  a  Fed- 
eral program  that  would  bring  back  suburban 
residents,  shops  and  work  places  would  bank- 
rupt the  treasury. 

The  other  alternative  would  also  be  ex- 
pensive, but  at  least  it  is  rational.  Instead  of 
an  Illusory  pursuit  of  the  departed  middle 
cla&v  the  more  sensible  policy  is  a  massive 
econ'>mlc  development  program  to  enable  as 
many  of  the  poor  as  poaslble  to  become  mid- 
dle class.  Federal  efforts  to  create  secure  and 
well-paying  Jobs  In  private  Industry,  to  cre- 


ate conamunlty  development  C(M'p<»ratlon« 
and  mtinlcipal  agencies  for  tbe  now  unam- 
ployed.  underemployed  and  underpaid 
would  spur  the  urban  eoonany,  replenish 
local  tax  coffers  and  improve  public  services, 
even  while  poverty — and  the  crime  and  pa- 
thology it  breeds — are  vastly  raduced. 

Although  a  housing  allowacnce  can  be  a 
subsidiary  part  of  such  a  policy,  its  effec- 
tiveness is  clearly  limited.  Where  it  can  en- 
able poor  people  to  move  into  better  housing, 
it  will  make  their  homellfe  more  comfort- 
able, but  it  cannot  relieve  thejr  poverty.  Ul- 
timately, a  house  is  only  a  physical  shell  for 
people's  lives;  it  cannot  affect  the  depriva- 
tion forced  by  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment; or  lessen  the  anxiety  of  an  un- 
stable or  underpaid  Job;  or  reduce  the  stigma 
and  dependency  of  being  on  welfare;  or  keep 
out  pathology.  A  housing  policy  Is  not  and 
cannot  be  an  antlpoverty  policy. 

The  White  House  is  evidently  well  aware  of 
the  limits  of  the  housing  allowance,  for  It 
conceives  the  allowance  as  a  supplement  to 
a  new  guaranteed  Income  and  welfare-reform 
program  which  the  President  hinted  at  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  addrees.  Unless  the 
new  program  is  more  generous,  however, 
than  its  predecessor,  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan,  it  will  be  far  from  sufflcieht  to  make  In- 
roads on  poverty,  even  with  the  addition  of 
a  housing  allowance.  F.A.P.  called  for  a  min- 
imal-Income grant  of  $2,400  for  a  family  of 
four  and  a  declining  grant  for  the  working 
poor  up  to  a  total  family  income  o?  $3,940, 
but  even  that  figure  Is  still  well  below  the 
$4,200  poverty  line.  The  eradication  of  pov- 
erty requires  a  Job-centered  development 
program  as  well  as  an  income  grant  at  least 
at  poverty-line  levels  for  thoae  who  cannot 
work  or  find  work.  Such  a  program  would 
not  only  bring  the  now  poor  Into  the  eco- 
nomic mainstream  of  American  life,  but  it 
is  also  the  sole  way  of  enabling  them  to 
participate  freely  and  eqiialy  In  the  prlvaVe 
housing  market  and  thus  of  achieving  the 
prime  aim  of  the  housing  allowance.  Without 
an  effective  attack  on  poverty,  the  allowance 
cannot  possibly  achieve  that  aim;  with  it, 
the  allowance  would  actually  be  superfluous. 
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INFLATION  WILL  NOT  GO  AWAY 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  each 
of  mj'  distinguished  colleagues  to  read 
an  article  by  Cost  of  Living  Council  Di- 
rector John  T.  Dunlop  that  appeared  In 
last  Sunday's  New  York  Times.  Specif- 
ically, I  point  out  one  paragraph  which 
could  come  back  to  haunt  Members  of 
Congress  if  we  give  up  the  fight  against 
inflation : 

Inflation  will  not  simply  go  away.  The 
market  alone  will  not  automatically  produce 
price  and  wage  increases  within  socially  and 
politically  tolerable  limits.  Politics  cannot 
ignore  the  problem  or  easily  stay  away  from 
programs  that  deal  directly  with  Inflation  or 
its  symptoms.  The  Government  needs  a  con- 
tinuing center  of  action,  short  of  mandatory 
controls,  to  increase  supply  and  capacity  and 
to  moderate  wage  and  price  increases. 

Earlier  this  week.  1  introduced  a  joint 
resolution  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Inflation.  The  commission 
would  not  have  the  authority  to  impose 
mandatory  economic  controls,  but  it 
would  be  a  "watchdog"  that  would  pro- 
vide some  degree  of  vigilance  over  abuses 
of  economic  power.  If  the  Congress  is 
not  willing  to  extend  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act,  the  very  lea»t  we  should 
do  is  to  provide  the  Government  with  a 
"continuing  center  of  action."  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  201,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Inflation,  would 


provide  such  a  center  of  action  for  the 
fight  against  Inflation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tihe  Record, 
as  follows: 

Intlation,  a  Fok 
(By  John  T.  Dunlop] 

I  have  heard  a  great  many  comments  on 
my  recent  statement  that  out  experience 
with  Inflation  suggests  no  one  truly  knows 
how  to  control  Inflation — at  least  the  type  of 
inflation  we  have  had  In  the  last  year. 

Certainly  we  do  not  know  how  to  constrain 
inflation  by  adapting  our  political  institu- 
tions' taxing  and  spending,  our  private  and 
public  decision-making  on  WE^ee  and  prices 
or  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
These  are  serious  long-term  problems  thai 
cannot  be  resolved  by  comprehensive  man- 
datory controls  or  by  returning  to  the  so- 
called  free  market  of  pre-August,  1971. 

"  The  unique  inflation  of  1973-74  was  largely 
unforeseen  by  all  analysts,  regardless  of  eco- 
nomic or  political  persuasion.  As  Walter  E. 
Heller  has  said,  "This  was  a  yev  of  Infamy 
in  inflation  forecasting." 

Today's  inflation  has  been  highiy  concen- 
trated in  primary  products — teed  grains, 
fibers,  metals  and  petroleum.  Two-thirds  of 
the  Increase  in  wholesale  prices  has  been  in 
food  and  energy,  and  the  inflation  has  been 
worldwide.  The  Economist's  in<iex  of  world 
commodity  prices  (in  dollars)  rose  54.4  per 
cent  in  the  year  ended  Feb.  20,  1974,  with  the 
Increase  accentuated  by  the  devaluation. 

Nevertheless,  on  a  relatively  brighter  note, 
consumer  prices  have  Increased  in  the  United 
States  at  a  lower  rate  than  in  many  indus- 
trial countries.  The  nonfood  and  nonfuel 
Items  in  the  consumer  price  index  increased 
4.5  per  cent  in  the  year  from  January,  1973, 
to  January,  1974. 

The  economic  climate  of  1973-174  has  been 
markedly  different  from  Phase  I  and  most  of 
Phase  2  (Aug.  15,  1971  to  Jan.  11,  1973).  Eco- 
nomic growth  was  extremely  rapid  In  the  first 
half  of  1973  as  the  primary  manufacturmg 
Industries  pushed  capacity  levels  In  such  sec- 
tors as  steel,  aluminum,  fertilized,  cement,  oil 
refining  and  paper. 

That  rapid  growth  put  strong  pressures  on 
prices,  as  did  cost  pressures  derived  from 
worldwide  raw-materials  prices.  The  failure 
to  apply  tighter  controls  or  to  uae  a  "stick  In 
the  closet"  had  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with 
the  rate  of  inflation  we  have  experienced,  de- 
spite much  of  the  rhetoric  of  t^ie  spring  ot 
1973. 

In  the  current  economic  environment,  sta- 
bilization authorities  have  had  a  very  nar- 
row course  to  navigate. 

On  the  one  hand,  too  stringent  controls 
would  reduce  current  output,  deetroy  incen- 
tives to  expand  capacity  and  lead  to  abnor- 
mally large  exports  if  not  a  syst«m  of  exten- 
sUe  export  controls.  But  too  loose  controls 
would  result  In  larger  present  and  future 
price  Increases,  place  even  greater  pressures 
on  the  wage  structure  and  more  certainly 
lead  to  industrial  strife. 

Therefore,  the  two  beacons  of  (nore  supply 
and  price  and  wage  moderation  have  domi- 
nated all  Cost  of  Living  Council  activities 
during  the  last  year.  ' 

This  country  is  close  to  the  limits  of  what 
wage  and  price  controls  can  do  IQ  the  present 
economic  environment  In  all  but  a  few  cases. 
While  prices  received  by  farmers  have  in- 
creased 36  per  cent  over  a  year  ftgo,  controls 
can  only  hold  down  price  increases  by  food 
manufacturers  and  limit  retailers'  profit 
margins.  Yet,  tighter  control  measures  on 
farm  products  have  been  shown  to  restrict 
agricultural  output  amd  excite  the  powerful 
agricultural  Interests  in  Congress. 

The  answer  lies  in  Increasing  agricultural 
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production,  imports  and  productivity.  And 
those  steps  take  some  time. 

When  production  Is  pushing  capacity  in 
many  primary  industries,  the  urgent  need  is 
for  prices  that  encourage  expansion  and  per- 
mit Imports.  When  living  costs  have  Increased 
so  much,  and  profits  have  increased  within 
control  standards,  wages  should  be  allowed 
to  adjust  more  flexibly  to  the  economic  and 
industrial  relations  realities  of  each  situation 
to  avoid  disrupting  this  era  of  constructive 
labor  peace. 

Under  present  circumstances,  the  necessary 
labor-management  participation  cannot  be 
achieved  for  the  continuation  of  a  general 
controls  program  as  George  Meany  of  the 
A.F.L.-C.I.O.  made  abundantly  clear  on 
March  6.  Accordingly,  the  policy  of  deliberate 
and  orderly  decontrol,  save  for  a  few  sectors, 
should  be  completed  by  April  30. 

But  inflation  Is  a  continuing  and  long-run 
problem  In  all  Western  societies.  All  gov- 
ernments regardless  of  economic  or  political 
complexion  are  likely  to  be  engaged  with 
these  issues  for  a  long  time. 

Fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  including  ex- 
change-rate adjustments,  will  not  be  seen 
by  public  opimon  to  be  enough.  Neither  the 
expenditure  nor  tax  side  of  fiscal  policy  is 
susceptible  to  rapid  or  reliable  adjustments, 
and  Congress  is  not  well  organized  to  co- 
herent expenditure  and  tax  decisions.  Mone- 
tary policy  suffers  from  the  trauma  of  being 
held  responsible  for  turning  a  boom  Into  a 
recession. 

And  the  society  is  unwilling  to  pay  very 
much  in  terms  of  unemployment,  economic 
growth,  labor-management  peace  and  free- 
dom from  regulation  to  achieve  price  sta- 
bility. When  citizens  come  down  to  realistic 
choices  among  these  hard  options,  a  degree 
of  Inflation  is  often  perceived  to  be  the  lesser 
of  other  evils,  despite  the  noise  over  Infla- 
tion. 

Wage  and  price  controls,  even  in  a  different 
type  of  Inflation  climate  than  experienced 
in  1973-74,  are  a  limited  and  special  purpose 
tool.  They  tend  to  wear  out.  They  have  a 
relatively  limited  life  wherever  they  have 
been  used  in  Western  countries. 

While  we  recommend  phase-out  of  com- 
prehensive mandatory  controls  now,  we  need 
to  avoid  the  twin  fallacies  that  they  are  a 
powerful  constraint  to  Inflation  or  that  they 
are  the  cause  of  most  present  shortages  and 
are  an  unmitigated  disaster. 

Rather,  the  truth  Is  that  direct  wage  and 
price  controls  can  make  an  incremental  con- 
tribution to  economic  stability  in  some  cir- 
cimistances  and  In  some  sectors  for  a  limited 
period,  such  as  the  health  area  (In  the  last 
two  and  a  half  years) . 

The  Administration  has  urged  that  Con- 
gress approve  the  continuation  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  as  a  Cabinet-level  agency 
to  work  directly  on  the  complex  problems  of 
inflation,  without  mandatory  controls,  except 
In  a  few  sectors. 

The  program  should  have  two  main  centers 
of  action: 

To  Increase  supply,  particularly  in  areas 
where  governmental  policies  have  a  signifi- 
cant Impact,  as  In  agriculture,  transporta- 
tion and  construction. 

To  work  with  the  private  sector  to  In- 
crease capeuilty  and  productivity  and  to  Im- 
prove the  structure  and  performance  of  col- 
lective bargaining  without  mandatory  con- 
trols. 

Imaginative  and  pragmatic  cooperation  in 
these  areas  shoxild  help  In  the  longer  run  to 
develop  an  economy  less  prone  to  inflation. 
Our  present  knowledge  and  capacity  to  de- 
velop effective  programs  of  Inflation  restraint 
require  humility  and  modesty. 

Inflation  will  not  simply  go  away.  The 
market  alone  will  not  automatically  produce 
price  and  wage  increases  within  socially  and 
politically  tolerable  limits.  Politics  cannot 
ignore  the  problem  or  easily  stay  away  from 
programs  that  deal   directly  with  Inflation 


and  its  symptoms.  The  Crovemment  needs  a 
continuing  center  of  action,  short  of  manda- 
tory controls,  to  Increase  supply  and  ca- 
pacity and  to  moderate  wage  and  price  in- 
creases. 

These  problems  are  not  solely  economic; 
they  involve  complex  issues  of  economics  and 
politics.  They  will  be  of  central  concern  to 
all  citizens  and  to  all  major  countries  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  imperative  that  everyone — 
consumers,  labor,  business  and  government — 
reflect  and  grapple  with  these  Issues. 

As  It  has  been  said,  "When  one  lacks  the 
will  to  see  things  as  they  really  are,  there  is 
nothing  so  mystifying  as  the  obvious." 


OUR  DEFENSE  BUDGET 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Pentagon  budget  grows  each  year,  more 
Americans  conclude  we  must  reevaluate 
our  priorities  as  a  nation  to  channel  our 
energies  to  human  and  natural  resources 
programs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
a  citizen  of  Michigan.  While  Mr.  War- 
ner's figures  may  be  inaccurate,  I  find  it 
hard  to  argue  with  the  conclusion  that 
we  need  only  destroy  an  enemy  once, 
and  that  we  should  put  health,  educa- 
tion, and  energy  at  the  top  of  the  priority 
list. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Hart:  Since  Mr.  Nixon  has  sent  a 
record  budget  to  Congress  this,  I  decided  to 
write  to  you  to  express  my  views  on  one  very 
large  part  of  that  budget,  namely  the  de- 
fense budget. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  address,  Mr. 
Nixon  said  that  defense  spending  has  gone 
down  during  the  last  four  years.  This  is  true 
only  in  terms  of  Its  portion  of  the  overall 
budget  for  each  year.  In  reality,  defense 
spending  has  Increased  each  year  by  about 
$2  billion  (my  memory  might  be  off  on  the 
figure,  but  not  on  the  increase).  But  that 
is  only  half  the  story.  When  Mr.  Nixon  took 
office  we  were  spending  (wasting!)  $30  bil- 
lion per  year  on  Vietnam,  so  spending  in 
other  areas  of  defense  was  something  like 
$45  billion.  Now,  with  Vietnam  spending 
very  low  (though  not  zero)  he  is  asking  for 
$87  bUlion,  which  Is  a  95%  increase.  This  is 
outrageous. 

Also,  Mr.  Nixon  said  we  must  remain 
strong,  we  must  not  become  the  second 
strongest  country  In  the  world.  Regarding 
strength,  we  now  have  the  capability  to  in- 
flict unacceptable  losses  on  any  other  coun- 
try, even  if  they  should  attack  first,  wiping 
out  all  our  land-based  missiles  and  bombers 
and  carriers.  And  even  then,  it  would  only 
take  a  few  of  our  virtually  Invulnerable  sub- 
marines to  launch  their  MIRVS  and  wipe  out 
anyone  we  chose.  With  such  massive  retalia- 
tory capability  (overkill  of  about  20),  what 
is  the  need  or  sense  in  building  more  weap- 
ons? If  we  even  chose  to  stcyp  ail  develop- 
ment, the  Russians  couldn't  match  our  ca- 
pabilities for  5  years.  (Even  if  they  could, 
we  can  only  destroy  each  other  once — not 
twenty  times) . 

Also,  with  SALT  II  coming  up,  we  should 
not  be  rushing  ahead  with  more  weapons 
when  we  are  trying  to  negotiate  to  limit 
them.  There  is  no  credibility  in  this  policy. 
We  should  Instead  declare  a  temporary  mora- 
torium on  weapons  development  as  a  sign  of 
good  faith.  I  feel  negotiations  would  proceed 
better    with    this    approach. 

And  finally,  why  must  we  be  so  con- 
cerned about  being  No.  1  in  the  world  in 
military  might?  We  proved  ever  so  forcefully 
in  Vietnam  that  might  does  not  make  right. 
Why  not  Instead  spend  the  taxpayer's  hard 
earned  dollars  on  medical  research  and  alter- 
native energy  sources  and  education — things 


that  will  directly  benefit  all  the  people, 
rather  than  wasting  billions  so  some  gen- 
erals and  the  JCS  can.  play  with  their  new 
toys  of  destruction.  I  would  rather  be  able 
to  tell  foreigners  that  my  country  was  No.  i 
in  taking  care  of  Its  citizens,  rather  than  be- 
ing No.  1  m  being  able  to  kill. 

Whatever  you  and  your  fellow  congress- 
men finally  decide  to  do  about  the  new 
budget,  please  at  least  take  the  time  to  hold 
serious  hearings  on  the  Pentagon's  request. 
Please  do  not  Just  pass  this  extravagant 
budget  Just  for  the  sake  of  expediency.  The 
whole  world  can  still  remember  the  price  we 
paid  for  expediency  in  1964  and  the  Tonkin 
Resolution. 

Sincerely,  and  Peace. 

Bnx  Wasneb. 


THE  COPING  CATALOG 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a 
small,  but  remarkable,  local  voluntary 
health  agency,  the  Washington  Area 
Council  on  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse 
Inc.  W  AC  AD  A  was  organized  to  educate, 
inform,  serve  as  a  referral  source,  and 
act  as  a  watchdog  in  the  public  interest  in 
tiie  areas  of  addiction  and  abuse  of  al- 
cohol and  other  drugs. 

One  of  WACADA's  many  activities  last 
year  was  to  publish,  for  the  first  time  in 
this  metropolitan  area,  an  87-page  ad 
diction  resource  guide  "The  Coping  Cata 
log,"  written  and  edited  by  Eleanor  Edel- 
stein.  Mary  Kidd,  WACADA's  executive 
director,   describes  the  catalog  as   fol 
lows: 

As  the  only  independent  metropolitan 
agency  offering  information  and  referral  on 
all  addiction  problems.  WACADA  Is  uniquely 
qualified  to  publish  The  Coping  Catalog.  It 
offers  not  only  a  comprehensive  listing  of 
treatment  resources  In  the  metropolitan 
Washington  area,  but  a  number  of  Infor- 
mative "coping"  articles  designed  to  aid 
parents,  employers,  attorneys,  friends  and 
other  family  members,  as  well  as  the  ad 
dieted  person  himself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  review  of  the 
catalog  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
Thursday,  February  14,  1974,  entitled 
"The  Coping  Catalog."  WACADA  will 
update  the  catalog  annually. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

The  Coping  Catalog 
(By  Mario  B.  Schowers) 

If  you  can't  cope  with  the  unplea.sant 
reality  of  addiction — drinking,  smoking, 
gambling  or  drugs — perhaps  the  Coping 
Catalog  can  help. 

The  Coping  Catalog  is  the  only  guide  of 
Its  kind  in  the  metropolitan  area.  It  lists  re- 
sources available  to  persons  afflicted  pri- 
marily with  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction 

It  was  compiled  by  the  Washington  Area 
Council  on  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse,  Inc 
(WACADA).  With  the  exception  of  police 
departments,  "people  have  nowhere  to  turn.' 
said  Eleanor  Edelsteln,  research  assistant  for 
WACADA  and  editor  of  the  catalogue.  "This 
guide  tells  a  number  of  things  they  can  do.' 

The  catalogue  contains  a  Niagara  of  infor- 
mation on  problems  that  affect  millions  of 
people.  It  also,  in  the  words  of  the  editor 
"pushes  the  idea  that  something  can  be 
done"  to  help  combat  the  problems.  "The 
Idea  of  the  hopeless  alcoholic  Is  changing, 
said  Mary  Spencer,  WACADA's  alcoholism 
program  director.  "People  know  that  re- 
covery is  possible  and  are  looking  for  places 
of  help." 
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Both  offlclalB  point  out  that  they  are  re- 
covered alcoholics. 

Alcoholism,  an  enduring  concern  of  monu- 
mental proportions  In  the  U.S.,  affects  an 
estimated  9.6  mlUlon  Americans  and  drains 
the  economy  of  more  than  $15  billion  an- 
nually, according  to  a  special  report  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare. 

In  the  District  alone,  alcoholism  afflicts 
129.000  persons.  Miss  Edelsteln  feels  the 
problem  has  gotten  out  of  hand  because  al- 
cohol Is  not  legally  a  dangerous  drug  and 
most  people  think  "There's  nothing  wrong 
with  Mom  and  Dad  having  some  cocktails." 
The  staff  members  at  WACADA  said  that 
society's  attitude  toward  the  drug  alcohol 
must  change.  They  pointed  out  that  until 
people  begin  to  realize  that  alcohol  can  be 
as  addictive  as  heroin,  and  even  more  phys- 
ically debilitating,  alcohol  will  remain  a 
problem;  and  with  It  ancUlary  traiimas: 
homicides,  drownings,  suicides,  auto  fatali- 
ties and  a  host  of  other  tragedies. 

The  catalogue  presents  a  variety  of 
agencies  created  to  help  eliminate  addictions. 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  initiates  a  frontal 
attack  on  the  problem.  It  is  a  fellowship  of 
alcoholics  and  ex-alcoholics  who  help  each 
other  achieve  and  maintain  sobriety.  The 
only  prerequisite  for  Joining  the  organiza- 
tion is  a  desire  to  stop  drinking.  There  are 
locations  throughout  the  metropolitan 
area. 

Alateen  is  a  self-help  group  designed  for 
young  people  with  either  alcoholic  parents 
or  simply  an  interest  in  the  problems  of 
alcohoUsm.  For  further  information,  write: 
P.O.  Box  6283.  Northwest  Station,  D.C.  20015. 
The  guide  emphasizes  alcoholism  because, 
WACADA  says,  the  abuse  of  alcohol  by  far 
exceeds  the  misuse  of  other  drugs  such  as 
hallucinogens,  narcotics  and  stimulants. 

But  the  catalogue  "covers  all  addictions.' 
For  example.  Gambler's  Anonymous  is 
another  self-help  group  patterned  closely 
after  Alcohcdlcs  Anonymous.  It  seeks 
through  discussion  to  understand  the  reasons 
for  compulsive  gambling. 

Narcotics  Anonymous,  which  mirrors  AA, 
views  drug  dependence  as  a  disease  that  can 
be  arrested  but  incapable  of  cure.  Recovered 
drug  abusers  hold  weekly  meetings. 

The  publication  also  addresses  itself  to  the 
smoking  problem,  which  Imperils  the  health 
of  an  estimated  52  million  persons.  Although 
the  per  capita  use  of  cigarettes  is  down,  the 
annual  total  of  cigarettes  smoked  In  the 
United  States  has  gone  up  from  623.9  billion 
to  583  billion  last  year,  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Clearinghouse  for  Smoking  and 
Health. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  offers  to  In- 
dividuals or  groups  one-hour  no-smoklng 
programs  designed  to  educate  them  on  the 
consequences  of  smoking.  The  program  In- 
cludes film  showings,  a  question  and  answer 
period  In  which  a  medical  person  responds 
to  questions  from  the  audience,  suggestions 
on  how  to  quite  smoking  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  literature. 

Says  Thomas  Medford.  a  DC.  program 
assistant  for  public  education  at  ACS:  "We 
confine  ourselves  to  education.  Oiir  biggest 
Job  Is  to  get  the  facts  to  the  public,  to  alert 
the  public  to  the  dangers  of  habituation  of 
smoking." 

Medford  feels  that  providing  facts  on  Its 
hazards  helps  people  stop  smoking.  "We 
never  stop  trying."  he  said. 

The  Institute  of  AppUed  Natural  Science, 
which  claims  a  qtilt-smoking  success  rate  of 
60  percent,  offers  free  aeaslons  in  hypnosis. 
"Basic  prlnclirtea  of  sell-hypnosis  and  its 
application  toward  smoking  withdrawal  are 
taught."  said  Thomaa  lUrabUe,  execuUve 
aeeratary  of  the  Inattttite.  Because  of  claas- 
room  q>aca  ahortage,  advance  reeervatlona 
must  be  made  for  the  two-bour  course. 
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The  first  half  of  class  "helps  the  Individual 
master  specific  techniques  in  actual  hyp- 
nosis," he  said.  In  the  second  half,  "A  tech- 
nique caUed  'hypnotic  Induction  or  progres- 
sive relaxation  Induction"  places  the  Indi- 
vidual in  a  tranquil,  relaxed  state."  In  that 
mood,  the  idea  of  smoking  withdrawal  is 
inculcated  into  the  student  by  the  institutes 
director.  Dr.  W.  Michaluk. 

Robert  Kaufman,  who  prefers  a  name  in 
Sanskrit.  Srutadeva  Das.  and  who  repre- 
sents the  Hare  Krishna  Itemples  approach 
to  the  smoking  problem,  offers  another  means 
to  end  smoking. 

"People  try  to  gratify  tHemselves  through 
so  many  different  ways.  Habits  are  hurting 
rather  than  helping  them."  He  believes  "most 
people  are  trj-lng  to  enjoy  life  on  the  bodily 
level:  some  are  trying  on  the  ment.'jl  level; 
but  the  'highest'  enjoyment  of  life  comes 
from  the  spiritual  platform. " 

Mary  Kldd.  executive  director  of  WACADA, 
said  "the  Coping  Catalog  is  Intended  to  assist 
anyone  who  has  occasion  to  make  referrals 
for  people  with  addiction  problems." 

She  feels  particular  notice  of  the  guide 
should  be  taken  by  physicians,  employers, 
counselors  and  social  workers.  The  cost  of 
the  catalogue  is  $3.  However,  for  indigent 
cases,  the  guide  is  available  at  no  cost. 

For  Information  about  the  guide  contact 
WAC.\DA.  1330  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW., 
Washington.  Telephone  202—466-2323. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  work  of  this  dynamic  and  active  or- 
gamzation  and  strongly  believe  that 
WACADAs  eflforts  toward  the  preven- 
tion of  alcohol  and  other  drug  abuse  are 
important  and  worthy  of  support.  I  have 
in  fact  been  provided  with  a  most  pleas- 
urable opportunity  to  actively  support 
the  work  of  this  fine  f.gency. 

On  Sunday,  April  21,  1974,  at  historic 
Ford's  Theater.  WACADA  will  present 
the  first  preopenlng,  benefit  performance 
of  the  award-winning  musical  "Don't 
Bother  Me,  I  Can't  Cope!"  This  out- 
standing musical  revue,  written  by  the 
talented  actress  lyricist  Mickl  Grant, 
debuted  at  a  small  lott  theater  off- 
Broadway  where  it  provoked  instant 
excitement.  It  came  to  Ford's  The- 
ater for  a  limited  4.week  run  in 
September  of  1971.  Once  again,  unani- 
mously hailed  by  all  the  local  critics  as  a 
smash  hit,  it  left  Ford's  to  tour  the  coun- 
try. Its  success  became  legendary  in  the 
performing  arts.  It  wa»  brought  tri- 
imiphantly  back  to  New  York,  where  it 
has  been  playing  to  sold-out  audiences 
on  Broadway  for  the  last  2  years. 

Upon  hearing  of  "Cope's"  return  to 
Washington,  several  organizations  have 
decided  to  sponsor  benefit  performances 
On  AprU  21,  WACADA  will  launch  the 
first  of  a  series  of  benefit  performances. 
I  have  joined,  with  many  other  volun- 
teers, a  special  benefit  committee  to  sup- 
port this  worthy  effort  imder  the  able 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Caspar  W.  Weinber- 
ger. Benefit  tickets  are  $25  per  person 
and  may  be  purchased  by  phone  or  at  the 
WACADA  headquarters. 

WACADA 's  choice  of  this  play  for  their 
benefit  was  inspired  by  their  own  publi- 
cation of  "The  Coping  Catalog."  Learn- 
ing to  cope  is  a  people's  problem  and  the 
play's  title  serves  as  a  reminder  of 
WACADA 's  very  serious  task  of  reach- 
ing the  many  who  suffer  from  the  illness 
of  addiction.  I  urge  my  coQleagues  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  work  of  WACA 


DA,  to  support  its  programs,  and  to  at- 
tend the  benefit  performance  on  April  21 
at  Ford's  Theater. 
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THE    HIGH    COST    OP   BREAD 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
high  time  for  the  bakers  of  the  coimtry  to 
reduce  the  price  of  bread  to  consumers. 

A  month  ago  the  American  Bakers  As- 
sociation was  in  the  midst  of  a  nation- 
wide campaign  to  frighten  the  American 
public.  The  association  went  before 
television  cameras  In  staged  press  con- 
ferences to  say  that  we  were  going  to  run 
out  of  wheat  before  the  new  crop  comes 
on  in  May  and  June.  They  said  that 
wheat  prices  would  skyrocket  this  spring. 
They  drew  word  pictures  of  empty  bread 
shelves,  long  Imes  at  the  bakery  counter, 
and  $l-a-loaf  bread. 

The  thrust  of  their  argument  was  that 
when  the  price  of  wheat  went  up,  flour 
prices  went  up,  and  that  an  increase  in 
raw  material  flour  prices  multiplied  the 
costs  proportionately  all  dov,-n  the  proc- 
essing, shippmg,  and  retafling  chain. 

They  demanded  that  we  cut  off  wheat 
exports  immediately  to  stop  this  fright- 
ening thing. 

At  the  time,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  assuring  u$  that  we  were 
not  going  to  run  out  of  wheat,  that  there 
would  be  plenty  of  flour.  At  that  time, 
there  was  only  about  8  cents  worth  of 
wheat  in  a  40-cent  loaf  of  bread — ^which 
represented  only  20  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  loaf.  The  USDA  properly  claimed 
that  wheat  should  not  be  blamed  for  the 
increase  in  the  other  80  percent  of  the 
cost  in  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Mr.  President,  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened since  the  American  Bakers  Asso- 
ciation cried  "wolf"  in  press  conferences 
all  across  the  country:  In  the  month's 
time,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear — 
as  the  USDA  has  said— that  there  will  be 
plenty  of  wheat. 

At  my  local  elevator  in  Billings,  Okla., 
wheat  prices  have  dr(«)ped  from  $5.76  a 
bushel  to  $3.77— a  plunge  of  $1.99  per 
bushel,  or  35  percent.  The  bakers,  who 
were  paying  $16.15  per  hundredweight  for 
flour  a  month  ago  can  now  buy  their 
flour  for  $12.00  per  hundredweight,  4 
cents  a  pound  less. 

Now,  since  there  is  about  1  pound  of 
flour  in  a  1 1/2 -pound  loaf  of  bread,  the 
cost  to  the  bakers  of  the  flour  to  bake  a 
family  loaf  of  bread  has  dropped  4  cents. 
Using  the  bakers'  own  argianent  that  an 
increase  of  1  cent  per  pound  sends  other 
costs  up  proportionately,  then  a  drop  in 
the  price  of  the  flour  mu»t  reduce  the 
costs  all  down  the  line  proportionately. 

The  very  least  that  bread  prices  should 
drop  is  4  cents  per  pound— equal  to  the 
drop  in  the  cost  of  flour.  And.  using  the 
bakers'  own  argument,  bread  prices 
should  drop  much  more ! 

Mr.  President,  I  call  on  the  bakers  to 
drop  the  price  of  bread  to  consumers.  To 
refuse  to  do  so  would  be  an  unconscion- 
able breach  of  faith  with  the  public  and 
their  customers.  : 

If  they  do  not  cut  bread  prices  In  re- 
sponse to  the  drop  in  their  flour  prices, 
then  they  should  publicly  confess  that 
their  aim  was  to  mislead  tbe  American 
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public.  And  they  owe  an  abject  apology 
to  the  American  wheat  grower. 
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COSTLIER  ENERGY  EFFECTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  an 
informative  article,  "Costlier  Energy's 
Effects."  by  Matthew  Kerbec,  appeared 
in  the  March  10  issue  of  the  Washmgton 
Post. 

The  article  points  out  that  in  1973 
farm  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  costs  increased 
by  $650  million,  and  fertilizer  prices  in- 
creased by  37  percent  in  the  3  months 
after  those  pi-ices  were  decontrolled  last 
October  25. 

We  all  are  aware  that  the  costs  of  fer- 
tilizer have  gone  up  even  more  in  recent 
months,  and  in  many  cases  are  now  dou- 
ble that  of  a  year  ago. 

An  important  conclusion  of  the  author 
Is  that  the  effects  of  the  energy  price 
hikes  will  not  be  a  one-shot  affair  but 
the  first  step  in  a  chain  reaction. 

We  can  see  what  effect  this  will  have 
on  our  entire  economy.  The  author  feels 
that  the  basis  is  being  laid  for  economic 
disruptions  as  soaring  prices  and  fixed 
incomes  collide. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  article 
to  the  attention  of  this  body.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COSTLEEB     EnEKGY'S    EFFECTS 

(By  Matthew  Kerbec) 
Only  when  you  try  to  think  of  any  raw 
material  or  product  that  does  not  contain  a 
percentage  of  cost  due  to  energy  does  the 
enormity  of  the  consequences  of  sudden  mas- 
sive energy  price  hikes  hit  home.  In  January 
1974,  the  wholesale  price  Index  for  farm 
products  and  processed  foods  and  feeds  went 
up  8.2  per  cent. 

It  is  pertinent  to  see  what  part  the  price  of 
energy  has  to  play  m  raising  farm  prices. 
A  basis  for  predicting  how  prices  would  In- 
crease In  1974  was  provided  by  WiUiam  E. 
Simon,  head  of  the  Federal  Energy  Office, 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  on 
Jan.  15. 

He  testified  that  on  the  average,  the  price 
of  each  gallon  of  refined  petroleum  products 
would  Increase  by  10  or  11  cents  a  gallon  In 
1974  to  offset  the  Increased  costs  for  a  barrel 
of  crude  oU  (42  gallons  per  barrel)  due  to 
pricing  actions  taken  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
CouncU  and  the  oil-exporting  countries 
What  this  wUl  mean  to  the  economy  is  a 
vital  concern  for  all  consumers. 

According  to  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
report,  farms  used  6.5  billion  gallons  of  gaso- 
line and  fuel  oil  in  1973.  With  an  Increase 
of  10  cents  per  gaUon,  this  means  farm  costs 
wUl  go  up  a  whopping  $650  million.  Even 
more  important  U  the  price  of  fertUlzer 
which  was  decontrolled  by  the  Cost  of  Uv- 
mg  CouncU  last  Oct.  25  and  went  up  by  37 
per  cent  In  three  months. 

A  1972  Census  of  Manufactures  report 
shows  that  43  per  cent  of  the  material  cost 
of  producing  fertilizer  is  due  to  petroleum- 
based  chemicals  and  natural  gas.  Essentially 
this  means  that  any  large  Increase  in  energy 
costs  will  have  a  corresponding  effect  on  fer- 
tilizer prices. 

The  total  cost  of  fertUlzer  used  on  all 
farms  In  1972  amounted  to  $2.51  blUion 
While  the  cost  of  seed  was  only  $1.071  bUllon. 
A  37  per  cent  Increase  In  fertUlzer  wUl  add 
an  additional  $928  mUllon  to  farm  costs. 
More  than  29  mUllon  tons  of  fertilizer  was 
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shipped  to  farms;  while  data  on  gallonages 
and  ton  miles  are  not  a  avaUable,  there  is  no 
doubt  they  are  significant. 

The  largest  single  farm  cost  Is  In  corn  and 
soybean  livestock  feeds  which  amounted  to 
more  than  $8  bUlion  In  1972.  It  takes  about 
18  months  from  seed  planting  to  marketable 
livestock  at  the  wholesale  level  which  means 
the  massive  energy  hikes  already  set  In  mo- 
tion wiu  not  be  felt  until  sometime  In  1975. 
But  the  farm  cost  and  price  story  has  only 
begun.  Grain  for  human  consumption  also 
must  go  through  a  complex  marketing 
process. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  govern- 
ment economists,  the  effects  of  these  energy 
price  hikes  wUl  not  be  a  one-shot  affair  They 
are  only  the  first  step  In  a  chain  reaction 
that  wiU  be  multiplied  throughout  the  eco- 
nomic system.  Four  major  cumulative  infla- 
tionary effects  of  sudden  massive  energy  price 
hikes  are: 

Agriculture  and  Industry  are  responding  to 
equivalent  price  hikes,  which  makes  price 
controls  meaningless.  Energy-intensive  In- 
dustries such  as  growing  and  marketing  food, 
steel,  transportation,  petrochemicals  and  gen- 
erating power  have  to  charge  higher  prices 
if  they  are  to  pay  higher  costs  and  survive. 
Actually,  there  is  a  cost  for  energy  in  every 
raw  material  and  product,  which  makes  en- 
ergy problems  different  from  any  other 
commodity. 

Higher  prices  have  led  to  an  8.8  per  cent 
inflation  rate  in  the  last  year  which  will  force 
the  unions  to  ask  for  compensation  pack- 
ages in  the  12  per  cent  range,  driving  prices 
still  higher  when  firms  again  crank  up  prices 
to  pay  for  wage  Increases.  Once  triggered,  in- 
fiatlonary  wage  increases  will  create  massive 
ripple  effects  of  their  own  that  will  continue 
even  If  energy  prices  are  cut  back. 

Reduced  buying  power  caused  by  massive 
Inflation  will  lead  to  inventory  biUldups  and 
layoffs.  Greater  percentages  of  Income  wlU 
be  spent  for  necessities  and  distort  spend- 
ing patterns.  In  1972,  there  were  more  than 
10  million  famUles  with  average  relatively 
fixed  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,600  per  year. 
Families  In  this  Income  level  are  hit  hardest 
by  the  pressure  of  steadily  mounted  prices. 

Demand  for  luxury  products  and  non-es- 
sential items  will  decrease,  leading  to  more 
layoffs  that  will  affect  the  salaries  and  secu- 
rity of  executives  and  workers  at  all  income 
levels. 

It  should  be  clearly  apparent  to  all  elected 
and  appointed  government  officials  that  the 
foundation  Is  being  laid  now  for  disruptions 
to  our  economic  system,  for  management-la- 
bor confrontations  and  possibly,  anti-social 
acts  by  those  relentlessly  squeezed  between 
soaring  prices  and  fixed  Incomes.  The  largest 
contribution  to  Inflation  has  been  the  energy 
pricing  actions  and  policies  Implemented  In 
the  last  six  months,  and  the  responsibility 
rests  directly  with  the  officials  who  fashioned 
and  promulgated  these  prices  and  policies. 


YESTERDAYS  DISASTER  IN  THE 
SOUTH  AND  MIDWEST 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  yesterday's 
disaster  in  the  South  and  Midwest. 

I  have  acquired  experience  on  disaster 
the  hard  way.  My  own  hometown  of 
Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  was  devastated  by  a 
flood  in  June  of  1972. 

More  than  a  thousand  families  were 
left  homeless.  Hundreds  died.  It  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the  area's  economy. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
responded  with  extreme  generosity  to 
appeals  for  help  made  by  myself  and 
Senator  McGovern. 

Our  gratitude  continues. 

I  would  offer,  in  whatever  humble  way 


possible,  to  assist  any  Member  whose 
State  or  district  has  been  stricken  by 
this  latest  disaster.  The  experiences  we 
had  in  Rapid  City  may  well  serve  as  a 
beneficial  lesson  to  those  Members  who 
will  be  involved  in  recovery  efforts,  and 
I  am  willing  to  sliare  all  that  I  know 
with  you. 

For  starters,  we  should  move  quicklv 
on  Senator  Burdick's  new  disaster  relief 
bill. 

In  many  important  respects,  that  bill 
incorporates  solutions  to  problems  we 
had  to  overcome  in  Rapid  City. 

Chief  among  those  solutions  is  a  well- 
written  plan  for  long-range  reconstruc- 
tion. Under  present  law,  such  programs 
are  too  often  left  to  a  catch-as-catch- 
can  basis. 

Another  feature  worthy  of  immediate 
consideration  is  the  pro\'isions  of  legal 
services  to  disaster  areas.  Many  victims 
are  low-income,  elderly,  disadvantaged 
or  simply  unfamiliar  with  the  immense 
redtape.  financial  complexities,  and  bu- 
reaucratic onslaught  which  they  will  face 
starting  today. 

We  found  a  competent  legal  services 
program  to  be  absolutely  indispensable. 

Another  feature  provides  for  a  sensi- 
ble program  to  rehabilitate  partially- 
damaged  homes. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  the  bill 
needs  improvement,  in  my  opinion  at 
least. 

You  will  recall  that  following  the 
Rapid  City  and  Hurricane  Agnes  dis- 
aster. Congress  expanded  the  major  dis- 
aster relief  program  of  SBA  and  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loans  to  include 
a  $5,000  forgiveness  feature,  the  balance 
of  the  loan  to  be  repaid  at  one  percent 
interest. 

We  foimd  this  single  provision  to  be 
the  most  important  in  terms  of  relieving 
financial  hardship  and  uncertainty  in 
the  wake  of  disaster.  It  was  generous 
and  compassionate.  That  single  provi- 
sion, more  than  anything  else,  is  what 
put  the  economy  of  Rapid  City  on  the 
road  to  recovery. 

Last  year  Congress  repealed  that  pro- 
vision and  inserted  a  plan  offering  dis- 
aster victims  one  of  two  options:  $2,500 
forgiveness  on  the  loan  with  the  balance 
financed  at  3  percent — or,  a  1  percent 
loan. 

My  suggestion  is  that  perhaps  we 
ought  to  reconsider  that  action  and 
adopt  something  more  generous. 

This  afternoon  I  am  sending  a  brief 
memo  to  every  Member  of  Congress 
whose  State  was  affected  by  yesterday's 
tragedy. 

I  apologize  if  it  will  seem  presump- 
tuous. All  it  intends  to  do  is  tender  ms 
offer  of  whatever  assistance  I  can  give 
and  to  outline  a  few  suggestions  which 
grew  out  of  my  experience  after  the 
Rapid  City  flood,  in  hopes  that  you  may 
find  them  useful. 

Mr.  President,  the  tragic  outbreak  of 
tornadoes  which  hit  the  Midwest  yes- 
terday underscores  the  need  for  strong, 
permanent  disaster  relief  laws. 

To  my  mind,  to  help  in  the  face  of  dis- 
aster is  a  fundamental  duty  of  any  gov- 
ernment. It  is  one  of  the  primary  rea- 
sons that  people  band  together  to  form 
a  common  society.  Our  record  in  meeting 
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this  fundamental  governmental  obliga- 
tion has  been  spotty  at  best. 

We  need  consistent,  permanent  laws 
that  tell  people  exactly  what  they  are 
entitled  to  in  the  way  of  disaster  relief 
and  provide  that  relief  promptly  and 
fairly. 

CANADA-UNITED   STATES    GOOD- 
WILL WEEK 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
the  best  exsunple  of  peaceful  relations 
between  two  neighboring  coimtries  is  the 
one  that  has  always  existed  between  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  My  State  of  North  Dakota  is  one 
which  borders  Canada  and  so  I  have 
more  than  a  casual  Interest  in  relations 
between  Canadians  and  Americans. 

Typical  of  our  relationship  with  Can- 
ada is  the  International  Peace  Garden, 
which  is  located  north  of  Dunseith, 
N.  Dak.,  and  extends  into  Manitoba.  One 
of  the  most  impressive  sights  at  the 
Peace  Garden  is  a  rock  cairn,  flanked  by 
the  flags  of  our  two  countries.  The  in- 
scription on  the  plaque  placed  on  this 
cairn  reads : 

To  God  In  His  Glory.  We  Two  Nations 
Dedicate  Thla  Garden  and  Pledge  Ourselves 
That  as  Long  as  Men  Shall  Live.  We  Will  Not 
Take  Up  Arms  Against  One  Another. 

Kiwanis  International,  a  service  or- 
ganization of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
member,  for  the  past  53  years  has  spon- 
sored during  the  month  of  April  Canada- 
United  States  Goodwill  Week.  This  ob- 
servance by  Kiwanians  is  the  most  widely 
acclaimed  of  all  its  fine  activities. 

For  this  year's  celebration  of  Canada- 
United  States  Goodwill  Week,  officers  of 
Kiwanis  International  asked  the  noted 
Canadian  author  and  broadcaster,  Mr. 
Gordon  Sinclair,  to  write  a  special  mes- 
sage to  coincide  with  this  special  week. 
Mr.  Sinclair  is  the  author  of  the  broad- 
cast essay,  "The  Americans,"  which  was 
first  heard  over  radio  station  CFBR  in 
Toronto  and  which  won  widespread  and 
Instant  acclaim.  I  am  advised  the  record- 
ing of  his  broadcast  has  now  sold  more 
than  3  million  copies. 

The  April  issue  of  the  Kiwaziis  maga- 
zine contained  Mr.  Sinclair's  special 
message,  which  is  in  keeping  with  the 
thoughts  and  tone  of  his  recording.  I 
want  to  commend  the  leadership  of 
Kiwanis  International  for  their  out- 
standing work  in  helping  maintain  our 
excellent  relationship  with  our  neighbors 
In  Canada.  I  hope  nothing  will  ever  occur 
that  would  detract  in  any  way  from  this 
warm  friendship. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Sinclair's  essay  for 
Canada-United  States  Goodwill  Week  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Special  CANAOA-UmrsD  States  Goodwill 

Week  Message 

(By  OOTdon  Sinclair) 

Some  Americans,  In  the  opinion  of  this 

border-watching  Canadian,  are  suffering  a 

national  nervous  breakdown.  It  Is  not  severe 

and  they  are  already  getting  over  it.  But 

they  have  been  abused,  insulted,  swindled, 

ridiculed,  and  kldted  arotmd  so  hard,  ao 


often,  and  so  mercilessly  In  the  past  eighteen 
months  that  they  are  punchy — and  no  won- 
der. In  reacting  to  Ingratitude  and  slanderous 
reproach  they  have  begun  to  forget  or  shove 
into  the  back  of  their  minds  some  of  the 
greatest  achievements  In  man's  history. 

Let's  take  a  short  look  at  Pearl  Harbor  as 
a  sample.  On  a  quiet  Sunday  morning  the 
Japanese  swung  a  massive  sneak  punch  that 
left  American  armed  forces  In  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  blooded  and  all  bat  helpless.  Not 
demoralized,  not  crying  but  almost  helpless. 
They  picked  themselves  up,  dusted  them- 
selves off,  buried  the  dead,  cared  for  the 
wounded,  and  set  forth  on  the  long  costly 
road  towards  vengeance  and  total  victory. 
The  Americans  built  new  ships  and  planes, 
raised  and  staffed  armies,  found  the  genius  of 
such  men  as  Nimltz  and  Halsey.  and  fanned 
out  across  the  greatest  of  all  great  oceans 
to  find  the  enemy  who  had  hurt  them  and  to 
defeat  that  enemy. 

Having  done  all  this — by  offence  not  de- 
fence— they  picked  up  the  fallen  enemy,  re- 
stored his  faith  in  the  one  thing  that  he 
could  stUl  cling  to — the  Royal  PamUy  of 
Nippon — and  helped  repair  his  country  to 
the  point  where  it  became  one  of  the  great- 
est industrial  nations  on  earth,  actively  com- 
peting with  its  benefactor.  Seems  to  me 
that's  typical  of  the  way  Americans  do  things. 
They  knock  them  down  ac  enemies  then 
pick  them  up  again. 

Remember  the  Berlin  Airlift?  Berlin- 
there  was  a  broken  and  divided  city.  On  one 
side  the  West  or  non-comlnunist  forces — 
life  was  beginning  to  stir,  rettviildlng  to  move 
toward  high  gear,  lights  to  shine.  So  the 
disapproving  Russians  decided  to  block  off 
the  one  road  serving  West  Berlin  and  starve 
the  city.  With  the  help  of  the  Royal  Air  Force 
the  Ainericans  said  "Oh  no  you  don't"  and 
they  mounted  the  greatest  airlift  In  world 
history.  They  flew  everythlog  from  food  to 
fuel  into  the  beleaguered  city,  the  very 
capital  they  had  earlier  set  out  to  destroy — 
two  cargo  planes  every  minute  except  on 
those  few  occasions  when  weather  made  fly- 
ing impossible. 

But  why,  I  wonder,  is  all  that  put  in  the 
back  of  the  mind  to  be  forgotten,  a  mag- 
nificent humanitarian  achievement  that  is 
seldom  mentioned. 

In  my  own  country  we  are  beginning  to 
dust  off  and  reexamine  some  of  our  own 
great  days,  the  building  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  as  a  sample.  Through  forest 
and  rockland,  Gu:ross  the  great  plains  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  whea  there  were  no 
power  shovels,  air  hammers,  or  dlesel  dig- 
gers it  was  surveyed  on  foot,  built  by  men 
using  horses  with  scoop  shovels,  timber 
cutters  to  make  the  ties  as  they  went  along, 
and  their  own  strength.  Not  only  did  they 
bridge  the  rivers  with  timber  trestles  cut 
from  the  nearby  forest  but  they  finished 
that  railway  on  time.  The  master  builder 
was  William  Cornelius  Van  Home  .  .  . 
American  born. 

There  are  hundreds  of  oases  where  the 
people  of  this  continent  have  fought  nature, 
man,  and  evil  forces.  When  they  win  they 
appear  anxious  to  forget  an4  go  on  to  other 
things.  In  the  70'8  we  have  seemed  to  dwell 
on  the  negative  in  people  and  achievement. 
But,  like  I  say,  there  are  signs  now  that  we 
in  Canada  and  you  in  the  Ukiited  States  are 
getting  over  it.  And  there  is  renewed  recog- 
nition of  the  old  slogan  "He  can  who  thinks 
he  can." 


STARVATION  AHEAD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in  its 
April  1  issue,  Newsweek  begins  the  arti- 
cle, "Rimning  Out  of  Food,"  by  pointing 
out  C.  P.  Snow's  warning  of  some  years 
ago  that  we  could  in  the  not  so  distant 
future  be  watching  people  die  of  starva- 
tion OD  our  television  screens. 


The  theme  of  the  article  is  that,  in 
spite  of  our  own  feeling  of  security,  the 
threat  of  starvation  is  a  very  real  one, 
and  probably  much  closer  than  C.  P. 
Snow  anticipated. 

Various  experts  oflPer  approaches  to 
increase  food  production,  ranging  from 
expanding  the  acreage  under  cultivation, 
to  using  more  fertilizer,  and  concentrat- 
ing more  effort  on  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 

In  addition,  changing  weather  pat- 
terns are  cited  as  another  fiu:tor  leading 
to  further  instability  in  agriculture  pro- 
duction trends. 

This  brief  article  summaorizes  a  great 
deal  of  useful  information  on  the  prob- 
lem of  future  food  availabilities  and  the 
cavalier  fashion  in  which  we  as  a  nation 
have  refused  to  face  up  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Running  Out  op  Pood? 

(Perhaps  in  ten  years,  millions  of  people 
in  the  poor  countries  are  going  to  starve 
to  death  before  our  very  eyes  .  .  .  We  shall 
see  them  doing  so  upon  our  television  sets. 
How  soon?  How  many  deathsf  Can  they  be 
prevented?  Can  they  be  minimized?  Those 
are  the  most  important  quostions  in  our 
world  today.) 

When  that  apocalyptic  warning  was 
sounded  by  British  author  C.  P.  Snow  five 
years  ago,  it  was  dismissed  by  many  food 
experts  f.s  unduly  alarmist.  At  that  time, 
miracle  seeds  and  fertUlzers  were  creating 
a  global  "green  revolution,"  end  there  was 
even  talk  that  such  chronically  hungry  na- 
tions as  India  would  soon  become  self-sulfi- 
clent  in  food.  But  today  that  sort  of  opti- 
mism is  no  longer  fashlonabla.  World  stores 
of  grain  are  at  their  lowest  level  In  years — 
only  enough  to  last  for  27  datys — and  there 
are  grim  signs  that  the  current  shortage  is 
not  just  a  temporary  phenomenon  but  is 
likely  to  get  worse. 

In  the  coming  decades,  sonie  scholars  be- 
lieve, food  scarcity  will  be  the  normal  con- 
dition of  life  on  earth — and  not  only  in  the 
poor  countries  but  in  the  richer  ones  as 
well.  Unless  present  trends  are  somehow 
reversed,  says  biologist  J.  George  Harrar, 
"millions  of  people  in  the  pool  areas  wUl  die 
of  starvation.  But  the  affluent  societies  (in- 
cluding the  United  States]  wUl  experience 
dramatically  reduced  standards  of  living  at 
home."  Even  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz, 
a  notorious  optimist  on  the  sebject  of  food, 
concedes  that  Americans  may  have  to  sub- 
stitute vegetable  for  animal  protein.  "We 
have  the  technology,"  Butz  told  Newsweek's 
Tom  Joyce  reasurrlngly,  "to  make  better 
hamburgers  out  of  soy  beans  than  out  of 
cows." 

Even  now,  food  shortages  altect  the  entire 
world.  In  the  last  two  years,  famine  has 
threatened  India  and  visited  widespread  mis- 
ery upon  the  sub-Sahara  nations  of  Africa 
where  an  estimated  quarter  million  people 
have  died.  Scarcely  less  shocking,  half  of  the 
world's  3.7  billion  people  llva  in  perpetual 
hunger.  The  industrial  nations  are  swiftly 
buying  up  the  dwindling  supplies  of  food 
and  driving  up  food  prices  so  high  that  poor- 
er countries  cannot  afford  to  pHy  them. 

Prospects  for  the  future  afe  clouded  by 
the  old  Malthuslan  specter  of  population 
growth.  A  year  from  now  there  will  be  4 
bUUon  human  beings  on  earth,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  century  that  figure  is  exjjected 
nearly  to  double  to  7.2  blUlon.  Pood  produc- 
tion is  simply  not  growing  fast  enough  to 
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feed  that  many  mouths,  and  It  is  unlikely 
to  do  so  in  the  decades  ahead.  A  complicat- 
ing factor  in  the  race  between  food  and 
people  is  the  burgeoning  affluence  in  such 
parts  of  the  world  as  Western  Europe,  Japan 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Rising  expectations 
in  these  areas  have  bred  strong  new  demands 
on  the  world's  food  supplies.  More  and  more 
people  want  their  protein  in  the  form  of 
meat  rather  than  vegetables,  and  this  in  turn 
has  driven  up  the  need  for  feed  grains  for 
the  growing  herds  of  livestock.  "Affluence." 
argues  economist  Lester  Brown,  "is  emerg- 
ing as  a  major  new  claimant  on  world  food 
resources." 

To  meet  this  proliferating  demand  for 
food,  insists  John  Knowles,  president  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  "the  world's  basic 
food  crops  must  double  in  the  next  eighteen 
years."  The  more  positive  thinkers  among  the 
food  experts  are  convinced  that  this  can  be 
done — basically  by  expanding  th»  area  of 
land  under  production  and  by  raising  the 
output  of  crops  on  the  cultivated  areas.  The 
world  has  the  means  to  do  the  Job,  they 
argue — if  the  underproductlve  countries 
would  order  their  societies  a  little  better,  if 
the  richer  conutries  would  pump  larger 
amounts  of  capital  and  know-how  into  the 
less  fortunate  nations  for  the  development 
of  agriculture,  if  more  irrigation  and  fertil- 
izer were  brought  into  play,  if  mankind 
would  use  its  common  sense. 

Many  students  of  the  food  crisis  are  far 
less  optimistic.  "We  have  Just  about  run  out 
of  good  land,  and  there  are  tremendous  limi- 
tations on  what  we  can  do  in  the  way  of 
Irrigation,"  contends  Prof.  Georg  Borgstrom 
of  Michigan  State  University.  Economist 
Brown  supports  this  view.  "The  people  who 
talk  about  adding  more  land  are  not  con- 
sidering the  price."  he  says.  "If  you  are  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price,  you  can  farm  Mount 
Everest.  But  the  price  would  be  enormous." 

Moreover,  Brown  and  other  experts  do  not 
expect  the  sea  to  solve  the  world's  food  prob- 
lems. Huge  fishing  fleets  have  depleted  many 
traditional  fishing  grounds,  and  the  overall 
catch  is  declining.  Anchovies,  one  of  the  ma- 
jor Ingredients  in  animal  feed,  recently  dis- 
appeared from  the  waters  off  Peru  for  two 
years — largely  a  result  of  over-fishing.  Water 
pollution,  too,  is  taking  a  heavy  toll  of  fish 
life  along  the  world's  continental  shelves. 
And  much  of  the  fish  that  is  caught  each 
year  is  being  squandered.  "Every  year,  Amer- 
icans use  tons  of  tuna  fish  in  pet  foods,"  one 
food  expert  points  out.  "But  how  much  longer 
will  we  be  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  feed- 
ing our  cats  and  dogs  on  food  people  could 
consume?" 

Fertilizer,  an  essential  element,  is  also  be- 
coming prohibitively  expensive.  Petroleum 
is  a  major  source  of  fertUizer,  and  the  tower- 
ing price  of  oU  thus  has  a  direct  effect  on 
agriculture.  Dr.  Norman  Borlaug,  sometimes 
called  the  "father  of  the  green  revolution," 
has  complained  bitterly  that  Arab  oil  poll- 
tics,  aimed  at  the  industrial  countries,  will 
eventually  strike  most  heavily  at  the  de- 
veloping nations.  "India,"  remarks  Brown,  "is 
really  up  the  creek.  As  a  result  of  the  fertil- 
izer shortage,  grain  production  is  likely  to 
be  off  6  to  9  million  metric  tons." 

On  top  of  all  these  problems,  the  world's 
farmers  have  been  beset  by  weather  condi- 
tions that  threaten  to  dislocate  food  patterns 
around  the  world.  According  to  some  meteor- 
ologists, these  changes  in  climate  will  prob- 
ably be  I,  long-range  factor.  For  a  variety 
of  reasons,  they  point  out,  the  earth  seems 
to  be  cooling  off,  and  this  cooling  process  is 
causing  a  southward  migration  of  the  mon- 
soon rains.  This  in  turn  Is  producing  a  dry- 
weather  pattern  stretching  from  the  sub- 
Sahara  drought  belt  through  the  Middle  East 
to  India.  South  Asia  and  North  China.  Even 
the  U.S.  could  soon  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather.  Some  meteorologists,  are  predicting 
a  cyclical  return  to  drought  in  the  Great 


Plains  States — possibly  even  dust-bowl  con- 
ditions. "Even  a  mild  drought  in  this  tight 
supply  situation,"  said  one  Agriculture  De- 
partment official,  "could  be  a  disaster." 

Over  the  years,  the  U.S.  supplied  a  stagger- 
ing $20  billion  worth  of  food  to  needy  coun- 
tries under  Public  Law  480,  the  so-called  Pood 
for  Peace  program.  But  in  recent  y«ars,  the 
program  has  been  allowed  to  wither,  and 
with  food  demand  rising  around  the  world, 
American  farmers— encouraged  by  the  Ad- 
ministration— have  fiung  themselves  into  the 
business  of  exporting  food  on  a  strictly  cash- 
and-carry  basis.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  in 
June  1972,  the  U.S.  exported  $8  billion  worth 
of  farm  products;  last  year  the  figure  reached 
$12.9  billion;  and  when  this  fiscal  year  ends 
in  June  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  have 
zoomed  to  $20  billion.  The  U.S.  now  views 
agricultural  products  not  as  a  giveaway  item 
but  as  a  way  of  earning  the  foreign  exchange 
needed  to  pay  for  imports,  including  high- 
priced  crude  oil.  "Pood  for  crude"  is  the 
shorthand  for  the  current  policy  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

With  virtually  all  U.S.  food  surpluses  com- 
mitted to  trade,  not  aid.  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  U.S.  can  continue  to  play  its  old 
role  as  provider  of  food  to  the  world's  hungry 
masses.  And  there  are  many  people  in  Wash- 
ington who  do  not  see  this  as  such  a  bad 
thing.  "The  worst  thing  we  can  do  for  a 
country,"  says  a  State  Department  official, 
"is  to  put  it  on  the  permanent  dole.  That 
would  be  an  excuse  not  to  solve  its  own 
problems,  especially  population.  Now,  our 
thinking  is  that  feeding  the  world  is  an  in- 
international  problem,  maybe  one  for  the 
United  Nations."  That  view  was  underlined 
last  September  when  Henry  Kissinger  asked 
the  United  Nations  to  call  a  world  confer- 
ence on  the  problems  of  feeding  the  world. 
"No  one  country  can  cope  with  this  prob- 
lem," said  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  response,  the  U.N.  plans  to  hold  a  World 
Food  Conference  in  Rome  this  November. 
Among  the  major  proposals  certain  to  be 
made  are  that  the  less  developed  nations  dis- 
courage population  growth  and  that  the  in- 
dustrial nations  work  together  to  help  feed 
the  world's  poor.  Indeed,  Dr.  A.  H.  Boerma, 
the  Dutchman  who  heads  the  UJ4.  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  bas  proposed  a 
"world  food  reser\'e" — roughly  like  that  of 
the  Biblical  Joseph,  who  advised  the  Pha- 
roahs  to  store  up  grain  in  good  years  against 
future  famines.  But  so  far,  the  suggestion 
has  been  greeted  with  a  total  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm in  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  Australia,  the 
only  countries  in  the  world  with  significant 
food  surpluses. 

Resistance  to  an  internationally  controlled 
food  reserve  Is  easy  enough  to  understand. 
Farmers  fear  that  such  vast  stores  of  con- 
trolled food  might,  at  some  point,  be  un- 
loaded on  the  world  market,  sending  prices 
down  in  a  dizzying  spiral.  And  governments 
do  not  want  to  give  up  a  formidable  political 
weapon.  In  the  politics  of  international  food, 
agricultural  may  very  well  turn  out  to  be  the 
United  States'  ace  in  the  hole.  "We  are  not," 
declares  one  high-level  Washington  official, 
"going  to  throw  that  away  too  easily." 

And  so.  to  the  very  large  extent,  the  U.S  , 
as  the  greatest  food  producer  In  the  world, 
will  still  be  in  a  position  to  determine  who 
gets  food  in  the  decades  ahead;  it  will  almost 
certainly  be  American  food  and  American 
policy  that  answer  the  questions  posed  by 
C.  P.  Snow.  "We  are  going  to  have  some  big 
moral  decisions  to  make,"  says  Sen.  Hubert 
Humphrey.  "We  vnU  be  faced  with  famine 
situations  in  Africa,  Asia  and  other  parts  of 
the  world  where  there  are  victims  of  rising 
population  and  bad  weather.  But  the  ques- 
tion. I  believe.  Is  going  to  come  down  to 
whether  Americans  will  be  willing  to  cut 
down  on  their  own  consumption  to  help 
those  poor  people." 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO 
INDIAN  HEALTH  BILL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  introduced  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act.  S.  2938. 
This  bill  constitutes  the  first  major  piece 
of  Indian  health  legislation  since  the  In- 
dian Health  Service  was  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  the  mid-1950's,  and  it  is 
accurately  trained  on  the  important 
health  needs  of  tlie  Indian  people,  which 
have  heretofore  been  unmet.  I  commend 
the  bill's  sponsors  for  this  valuable  legis- 
lative effort. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  letters  and  calls  on 
Indian  health  problems  from  various 
segments  of  the  Indian  commimity 
Clearly  S.  2938  responds  to  the  wishes 
of  those  who  see  from  day  to  day  the 
problems  encoimtered  in  Indian  health 
programs — the  gaps  in  Federal  support, 
the  manpower  deficiencies,  and  ultimate- 
ly the  debilitating  impact  of  inadequate 
health  care  on  native  Americans.  These 
communications,  along  with  my  ex- 
posures firsthand  to  Indian  commimity 
health  and  education  and  manpower 
training  problems  from  Alaska  to  Ari- 
zona, has  made  me  acutely  aware  of  the 
serious  unsatisfied  needs  of  American 
Indians.  The  comprehensive  approach 
reflected  in  the  proposed  bill  is  most 
welcome  and  necessary. 

There  are  a  few  areas  to  which  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  attention  of  the  In- 
terior Committee,  presently  holding 
hearings  on  S.  2938,  where  additions  to 
the  bill  might  prove  fruitful.  I  am  not 
formally  introducing  my  suggestions  as 
amendments  at  this  time,  but  I  am  pro- 
posing specific  language  so  that  the  com- 
mittee might  consider  these  areas  dur- 
ing its  deliberations  on  the  bill. 

IIENTAL    HEALTH 

There  is  a  chronic  lack  of  adequate 
mental  health  care  programs  on  Indian 
reservations  across  the  coxmtry.  Too 
often  Indians  have  left  the  reservation 
only  to  return  in  despair,  after  having 
encoimtered  insurmountable  problems  in 
an  alien  atmosphere.  And  the  struggle  to 
maintain  a  meaningful  and  dignified 
existence  is  constant  for  those  continu- 
ing to  Uve  under  the  grievously  sub- 
standard conditions  prevailing  on  some 
reservations.  The  overwhelming  nature 
of  mental  health  problems  may  be  so 
great  as  to  constitute  a  real  threat  to 
any  attempt  to  significantly  improve 
physical  health  care  on  reservations.  One 
of  the  most  expressive  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived on  this  subject  was  from  a  frus- 
trated medical  officer  stationed  at  an  iso- 
lated post  on  the  Navaho  Reservation.  He 
wrote : 

Social,  cultural  and  environmental  ob- 
stacles would  make  good  health  care  diffi- 
cult no  matter  how  many  physicians  or  mod- 
ern facilities  were  available. 

The  mental  health  amendments  I  pro- 
pose would  increase  the  authorization  for 
title  n  from  $123,500,000  to  $148,700,000 
and  create  370  new  positions  over  a  4- 
year  period.  These  additional  expendi- 
tures would  pro\ide  assistance  for  the 
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most  obvious  of  the  unmet  Indian  mental 
health  care  needs  in  five  major  problem 
areas. 

The  first  area  of  concern,  alcoholism, 
is  probably  the  worst  problem  facing 
Indians.  There  is  a  demand  for  projects 
designed  to  provide  residential  care,  in- 
dividual counseling,  job  placement,  re- 
ferral services,  group  therapy,  and  Indian 
AA  groups.  The  objectives  of  these  pro- 
grams are  to  increase  public  understand- 
ing and  awareness  of  the  problem,  to 
change  community  attitudes,  to  support 
rehabilitation  sources,  to  develop  pre- 
ventive programs  for  Indian  youth,  and 
to  design  education  and  training  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  Indian  alcoholism. 

A  second  need  is  for  the  establishment 
of  four  inpatient  mental  health  service 
facilities.  Projects  of  this  type  would  pro- 
vide an  Indian-oriented  service  for  treat- 
ment of  acute  and  long-term  mental  ill- 
ness at  lower  costs. 

The  miserable  conditions  existing  in 
many  Indian  boarding  schools  have  been 
dociunented  by  many  studies  and  reports, 
including  the  report  of  the  Indian  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee,  and  most  recently 
by  the  National  Advisory  Council's  first 
annual  report  to  Congress.  Therefore,  it 
is  clear  that  a  third  portion  of  the  mental 
health  fund  should  go  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  model  dormitories.  Each 
dormitory  would  be  operated  by  a  local 
Indian  board  and  would  be  adequately 
staffed  by  Indian  people  encouraged  to 
behave  as  parents,  thus  creating  a  credi- 
ble substitute  for  family  life.  These 
dormitories  would  follow  the  pattern  set 
by  an  earlier  pilot  project,  which  demon- 
strated that  increasing  the  size  of  the 
stafif  and  providing  training  and  direc- 
tion to  ordinary  Indian  people  can  re- 
sult in  improvements  in  physical,  emo- 
tional, and  intellectual  growth  of  the 
Indian  children. 

The  fourth  problem  area  also  relates 
to  boarding  school»conditions.  Many 
the  children  residing  in  these  schools  are 
delinquent,  disturbed,  or  both.  Because 
the  boarding  school  atmosphere  can  only 
result  in  the  deterioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  disturbed  children,  there  is  a 
critical  need  for  a  therapeutic  residen- 
tial treatment  center  for  Indian  chil- 
dren, and  sufficient  funds  should  be  au- 
thorized for  this  objective. 

The  fifth  and  final  category  on  the  list 
of  major  unmet  needs  is  the  shortage  of 
practitioners  of  traditional  Indian  medi- 
cine. Traditional  training  in  mental 
health  careers,  now  provided  to  a  limited 
number  of  students  at  the  Rough  Rock 
School  o"  the  Navajo  Reservation,  is  con- 
sidered extremely  valuable  by  Indian 
Health  Service  medical  personnel  and  by 
the  Indian  community.  The  Northern 
Cheyenne  in  Montana  and  the  Seminole 
in  Florida  have  requested  programs  of 
this  type;  I  understand  the  Navajo  are 
even  willing  to  put  up  $50,000  in  tribal 
funds  toward  the  establishment  of  an  ad- 
ditional center  providing  training  in  tra- 
ditional Indian  medicine.  Evidence  of  the 
positive  results  of  this  program  war- 
rants adequate  funding  by  Congress. 

TTBBAN    HKALTB 

Next,  I  want  to  refer  briefly  to  title  V 
of  S.  2938,  Access  to  Health  Services  for 


Urban  Indians.  There  are  several  fact;s 
which  should  be  considered  by  Congress 
in  its  determination  of  funding  for  the 
health  care  needs  of  urban  Indians.  For 
many  years,  the  Federal  Government  has 
encouraged  the  relocation  of  Indians  to 
urban  areas  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
training  and  employment.  In  fact,  a  re- 
port by  the  National  Council  on  Indian 
Opportunity  following  a  survey  in  1968 
and  1969  revealed  that  one-half  of  the 
Indian  population  in  the  United  States 
is  located  in  urban  areas.  The  same  re- 
port found  Federal  programs  for  urban 
Indians  "seriously  deficient  in  funds  and 
in  professional  direction  for  economic, 
social,  and  psychological  adjustment  to 
an  environment  that  is  almost  totally 
strange,  iinpersonrl,  and  alien."  Spe- 
cifically, many  relocated  Indian  famiiies 
have  encountered  health  problems  only 
to  find  that  tlie  resources  of  the  urban 
centers  are  frequently  inaccessible  to 
them  for  various  reasons.  In  light  of 
these  facts,  I  am  proposing  to  amend  the 
present  language  of  the  bill  to  remove 
the  prohibition  against  the  use  of  grant 
funds  for  primary  services  for  urban  In- 
dians. Because  of  the  relatively  low  fund- 
ing authorization  for  and  the  time  limit 
placed  on  programs  authoriaed  imder  this 
title,  I  believe  urban  Indians  should  be 
allowed  free  use  of  their  ingenuity,  sub- 
ject to  the  terms  of  their  contracts,  to  ex- 
pand the  scope  of  available  health  care  to 
include  programs  similar  to  those  serving 
reservation  Indians.  At  the  very  least. 
Congress  should  allow  m-ban  Indian  or- 
ganizations to  use  grants  as  a  catalyst 
for  generating  funds  for  diiect  services. 

DIRECT  CONTRACTS,  RECRTJITMENT,  COORDINATION 

Another  proposal  in  these  amendments 
would  include  in  parts  A  and  B  of  title  I 
language  allowing  the  Secretary  to  con- 
tract directly  with  Indian  tribes  and  or- 
ganizations in  order  to  minimize  bureau- 
cratic participation  and  administrative 
•xpense  and  to  maximize  Inoian  partici- 
pation in  and  control  of  the  programs 
funded  imder  these  parts.  TTiis  language 
is  similar  to  that  incorporated  in  the 
Indian  Self -Determination  Act. 

In  recognition  of  the  increasing  short- 
age of  Indian  Health  Service  medical  per- 
sonnel and  the  critical  need  for  other 
Indian  health  care  professionals,  I  pro- 
pose to  amend  part  A  of  title  I  to  provide 
for  recruitment  efforts  to  be  carried  out 
by  qualified  Indian  personnel. 

I  feel  amendments  requiring  coordina- 
tion between  the  Indian  Health  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  mental  health, 
are  necessary  to  avoid  the  traditional 
tendency  of  federally  funded  programs, 
administered  by  different  agencies  and 
authorized  by  different  legislation,  to 
overlap,  dupUcate,  or  even  conflict  with 
one  another.  For  example  the  kind  of 
coordination  proposed  would  be  par- 
ticularly desirable  where  IHS  personnel 
fimction  in  a  BIA-owned  health  care 
facility. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

I  am  also  offering  an  amendment 
which  would  permit  use  of  Indian  hos- 
pitals to  non-Indians  in  remote  areas  on 
a  fee-for-service  basis,  after  Indian  needs 
are  met,  and  only  with  tribal  consent. 


This  arrangement  was  proposed  by  Sena- 
tors Bible  and  Cannon  in  S.  1800,  re- 
lating to  the  Duck  Valley  Reservation.  It 
would  allow  health  care  to  be  provided 
to  people  in  remote  areas  who  might 
not  otherwise  have  access  to  adequate 
medical  care,  and  it  would  generate  addi- 
tional revenue  to  supplement  the  inev- 
itably inadequate  budget  of  the  Indian 
health  care  facility. 

On  page  6,  line  1  of  the  bill  I  propose 
additional  language  that  would  allow  the 
Secretary'  to  certify  schools  that  he  is 
satisfied  meet  criteria  for  adequate  train- 
ing in  the  allied  health  professions.  The 
intent  of  this  amendment  Is  to  grant 
eligibility  under  part  A  of  titile  I  to  stu- 
dents receiving  health  care  training  in  an 
Indian-run  or  Indian-controDed  institu- 
tion not  licensed  by  a  State. 

Another  proposal  would  authorize  the 
SecretaiT  to  lease  Indian-owned  facili- 
ties directly.  At  present,  if  the  Public 
Health  Service  wishes  to  lease  Indian 
property  or  facilities  for  more  than  1 
year,  the  lease  extension  must  be  granted 
under  the  authority  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  That  ajency  hesi- 
tates to  grant  lengthy  extensions,  as  its 
policy  is  to  encourage  competitive  bid- 
ding, a  process  which  usually  works 
against  Indians.  My  proposal  would 
remedy  this  situation  and  would  increase 
stability  of  tribal  revenue. 

I  am  also  suggesting  a  technical 
change  m  the  language  authorizing  the 
preparatory  scholarship  program  funded 
under  part  B  of  title  I  for  the  purpose  of 
conforming  that  part  to  the  language  of 
the  health  professions  scholarships  pro- 
gram funded  under  part  A  off  the  same 
title.  T 

Finally,  I  propose  that  the  lieed  for  fa- 
cilities for  caring  for  the  elderly  be  in- 
cluded in  the  "Findings"  section  of  the 
bill  as  an  unmet  need.  It  is  my  hope  that 
specific  approaches  to  providing  addi- 
tional emphasis  on  this  problem  area  will 
be  considered  in  the  hearings  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  proposals  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposed 
amendments  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows:       , 

On  page  11,  line  10,  strike  |out  "$123,- 
oOO.OOO"  and  Insert  "$148,700,000". 

On  page  12.  between  lines  17  and  18,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(3)  Mental  health:  for  flsca|  year  1975. 
$9,125,000  and  eighty  positions!  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  $7,925,000  and  one  hundred  thirty 
positions;  for  fiscal  year  1977,  $7,125,000  and 
eighty  positions;  and  for  fiscal  year  1978, 
$1,025,000  and  eighty  positions;". 

On  page  12,  line  18,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  "(4)". 

On  page  10,  line  4,  beginning  with  "pre- 
medlcal",  strike  out  all  through  the  period 
on  line  5  and  Insert  the  followlog:  "prepro- 
fessional  course  of  study  In  any  one  of  the 
fields  listed  in  section  102(a)  (i)  at  this  Act.". 
On  page  6,  line  1,  Immediately  after 
"State",  insert  "or  certified  by  the  Secretary". 
On  page  9,  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following; 

"Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  Indian  tribes  or 
organizations  for  recruitment  of  Indian  pro- 
fessionals to  participate  under  thl*  part.  Such 
recruitment  program  shall  be  administered 
by  qualified  Indian  personnel." 
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On  page  9,  line  11,  strike  out  "104"  and 
insert  "105". 

On  page  9,  line  22,  strike  out  "105"  and  In- 
sert "106". 

On  page  10,  line  17,  strike  out  "106"  and 
insert  "107". 

On  page  23,  after  line  25,  add  the  follow- 
ing : 

"Sec.  602.  Subject  to  the  consent  of  the 
affected  Indian  tribe,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  available 
the  faculties  of  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  Indian  hospitals  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  nonemergency  medical  care  on  a 
fee-for-service  basis  to  non-Indians  living 
within  an  approximately  fifty-mile  radius  of 
any  such  hospital. 

"Sec  603.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  is  authorized.  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  to  en- 
ter into  lecises  with  Indian  tribes  for  periods 
not  in  excess  of  twenty  years.". 

On  page  24,  line  1,  strike  out  "Sec.  602." 
and  insert  "Sec.  604.". 

On  page  24,  line  6,  strike  out  "Sec.  603." 
and  insert  "Sec  605.". 

On  page  9,  between  lines  19  and  20,  Insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  104A.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  part,  the  Secretary  may  en- 
ter Into  a  contract  with  any  Indian  tribal 
government  or  tribal  organization  recognized 
by  the  tribal  governing  body  to  carry  out  any 
or  all  of  his  administrative  functions,  au- 
thorities, and  responsibUltles  under  this 
part.". 

On  page  10,  between  line  15  and  16,  insert 
the  following : 

"Sec.  105A.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  part,  the  Secretary  may  en- 
ter Into  a  contract  with  any  Indian  tribal 
government  or  tribal  organization  recognized 
by  the  tribal  governing  body  to  carry  out  any 
or  all  of  his  administrative  functions,  au- 
thorities, and  responsibilities  under  this 
part.". 

On  page  17,  line  9,  delete  "outreach". 

On  page  18,  Itae  13,  delete  "outreach". 

On  page  18,  line  16,  strike  out  "the  means 
of"  and  Insert  "assist  urban  Indians  in". 

On  page  18,  line  20,  delete  "not  to  pro- 
vide" and  Insert  "to  provide  advisory  and 
consultative". 

On  page  18,  line  20,  beginning  with  "but", 
strike  out  all  through  "Indians"  on  line  21. 

On  page  18,  line  22,  Immediately  after  "of", 
Insert  "gaining". 

On  page  2,  line  5,  immediately  after  "serv- 
ices", insert  "and  care  for  the  elderly". 

On  page  23,  line  15.  Immediately  after 
"Secretary",  Insert  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing; "In  coordination  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,". 

On  page  23,  line  18,  Immediately  after 
"Secretary",  insert  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "in  coordination  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,". 

On  page  24,  line  5,  immediately  after  the 
period,  add  the  following:  "The  Secretary, 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
shall  coordinate  his  efforts  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.". 

On  page  24,  after  line  7,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  606.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  the  Indian  Mental  Health  Re- 
view BoEtrd  (hereinafter  referred  to  In  this 
section  as  the  'Board').  The  Board  shall  be 
composed  of  eleven  members  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary.  Not  less  than 
six  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  Indians. 
The  Board  shall  select  a  chairman  from 
among  the  members  thereof. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  receive 
$125  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the  actual 
performanae  of  duties  vested  In  the  Board, 
plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  In  the 
performance  of  such  duties. 


"(c)  The  Board  shall  consider  the  mental 
health  problems  and  needs  of  all  Indians, 
and  the  mental  health  implications  with  re- 
spect to  all  Indian  programs,  and  shall, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, carry  out  a  comprehensive  review  of 
all  mental  health  problems  and  needs  in 
connection  with  Federal  Indian  schools.  On 
or  before  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  month 
period  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Board  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations,  to 
the  Congress. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section.". 


THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day morning  an  extraordinary  series  of 
articles  on  the  current  status  and  prac- 
tices of  the  private  profltmaking  voca- 
tional education  industry  was  concluded 
m  the  Boston  Globe.  I  found  the  series 
not  only  illuminating  but  distressing  in 
the  extreme.  Many  young  people,  and 
particularly  Vietnam  veterans,  are  not 
receiving  the  education  and  educational 
benefits  they  are  promised  by  these 
schools,  and  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
taxpayers*  money,  through  the  various 
programs  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  the  Office  of  Education  are 
being  wasted.  These  revelations,  Mr. 
President,  demand  of  us  a  response  equal 
to  their  importance.  At  this  point,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  printing  of 
the  entire  series  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Boston  Evening  Globe,  Mar.  25, 

1974) 

Many  Career  Schools  Ttjrn  Education  Into 

A  Past-Bttck  Industhy 

Vocational  education  has  evolved  into  a 
$2.5  billion  annual  business  in  the  United 
States  largely  through  the  use  of  high-pres- 
sure salesmen,  questionable  advertising  and 
the  failure  of  government  regulation  at  all 
levels,  a  fovur-month  Investigation  by  the 
Globe  Spotlight  Team  has  found. 

And  the  principal  victims  appear  to  be 
young  veterans — up  In  the  air  about  their 
future  but  with  lots  of  OI  benefit  money  to 
spend — and  underprivileged  youths,  fre- 
quently from  minority  neighborhoods  in  big 
cities. 

Private  vocational  schools  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  this  country's  post-secondary 
education  needs.  And  many  have  excellent 
programs,  sucessfully  mixing  profit  and  edu- 
cation without  cutting  corners  to  stay  out 
of  the  red. 

However,  the  career-training  field  has  been 
cornered  by  a  profitmaking  school  industry 
which  is  dominated  by  a  fast-buck  mentality 
that  sees  students  as  dollar  signs. 

This  highly  profitable,  publicly  subsidized 
market  has  exploded  in  the  past  five  years; 
spawning  a  plethora  of  unscrupulous  cor- 
respondence and  resident  "career"  schools 
that  take  the  money  and  ignore  the  student. 

While  stacks  of  studies  cite  the  urgent 
need  for  training  highly  skilled  young  work- 
ers for  the  nation's  technical  Industries, 
many  private  vocational  schools  are  simply 
bilking  students  Instead  of  preparing  them 
for  such  jobs. 

And  although  the  Federal  government 
spends  billions  to  underwrite  short,  career- 
oriented  courses  for  youths  not  going  to  col- 
lege, It  has  been  a  demonstrable  failure  In 


regulating  the  quality  of  the  education  being 
offered. 

The  Globe  investigation  has  found  the  In- 
dustry to  be  marked  by  overzealous  manage- 
ment which  pushes  commissioned  salesmen 
to  enroll  generally  unqualified  students  In 
courses  of  dubious  value.  Many  students  do 
not  finish  and  many  others  wind  up  In  debt 
with  no  marketable  skUl. 

Some  schools  concentrate  sales  drives  in 
poor  Inner-city  sections  where  success  la 
peddled  on  an  instalment  plan. 

Members  of  the  Spotlight  Team  posing  as 
prospective  students  and  interviewing  hun- 
dreds of  students,  salesmen  and  executives, 
found  the  private  correspondence  and  resi- 
dent trade  schools  surveyed  to  be  selling  ex- 
pensive, virtxially  worthless  courses. 

These  schools  purport  to  teach  everything 
from  computer  programming  to  upholstery, 
from  truck  driving  to  law,  from  home  buUd- 
ing  to  Jet-eugine  repair.  They  cost  anywhere 
from  a  few  hundred  to  several  thousand 
dollars. 

One  expert,  a  fiscal  consultant  to  several 
proprietary  schools,  estimates  that  more  than 
half  the  10,000  profit-making  schools  In  the 
country  are  "predatory,"  and  a  high  Federal 
official  concedes  there  is  unchecked  "wide- 
spread victimization"  of  students. 

The  need  for  technical  training  is  attract- 
ing many  large  corporations  who  are  selling 
education  like  toothpaste  through  slick  ad- 
vertising campaigns. 

Commissioned  salesmen,  competing  for 
prizes  and  cash  bonuses,  are  frequently  using 
Federal  funding  progrtims,  designed  to  aid 
veterans  and  the  needy,  as  selling  tools  to 
sign  up  anyone  willing  to  pay  for  schools 
with  phony  placement  service  and  astro- 
nomical dropout  rates. 

In  Massachusetts,  one  private  vocational 
institute  uses  a  standard  sales  slogan  that 
refers  to  the  students  as  "asses  In  the 
classes,"  and  other  proprietary  schools  In 
the  state  use  phrases  like  "hit  the  dummy 
market." 

Today's  Instalment  in  the  Globe  Spotlight 
Team's  series  on  private  vocational  educa- 
tion deals  with  ITT  Tech,  the  largest  tech- 
nical training  school  in  Massachusetts,  which 
is  owned  by  the  International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corp. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Evening  Globe,  Mar.  25. 

1974) 

ITT  Tech  Watches  PBorrr,   Puts   QuALrrv 

Training  in  Back  Row 

A  Boston  institute,  owned  by  the  giant  In- 
ternational Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corp. 
(ITT),  has  become  the  largest  private  trade 
school  in  Massachusetts  whUe  using  mis- 
leading advertising  and  a  highly  deceptive 
sales  force  and  flouting  state  education  and 
consumer  laws. 

Although  It  heralds  Its  courses  as  the  door- 
way to  financial  success,  the  school,  ITT 
Technical  Instiute,  has  a  demonstrably  dis- 
mal record  of  training  students  for  careers 
In  their  field  of  study. 

Located  on  Commonwealth  avenue, 
Brighton,  ITT  Tech  has  been  offering  about 
a  dozen  technical,  automotive  and  health 
assistant  courses  for  six  years  to  the  grow- 
ing number  of  young  people  seeking  a  career 
alternative  to  four  years  In  college. 

The  acid  test  of  such  vocational  training  is 
how  many  students  finish  the  school's 
courses  and  how  many  are  placed  In  related 
Jobs. 

However,  statistics  provided  The  Globe  and 
the  state  Education  Department  show  that 
about  seven  out  of  ten  students  who  enroU 
at  the  school  drop  out  and  only  half  of 
those  who  graduate  are  placed  In  Jobs.  By 
contrast,  comparable  pubUc  nonprofit  Insti- 
tutions show  a  90-95  percent  success  rate  In 
graduation  and  Job  placement. 

m  Tech,  like  the  multlbUllon  dollar 
corporation  behind  It,  Is  understandably  in 
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business  to  make  money.  However,  it  appears 
Its  ptirsult  of  profits  Is  often  to  the  detri- 
ment of  quality  education. 

Ttie  blgh  92000  cost  for  the  one-year 
courses  has  translated  educational  aervicea 
Into  a  $15  million  enterprise  for  the  com- 
pany. 

But  there  is  little  semblance  of  academe 
at  ITT  Tech.  Few  of  Its  30  teachers  hold 
bachelor  degrees.  Its  library  Is  meager,  class- 
rooms dirty  and  in  some  cases  111  equipped. 
Moreover,  the  highest  paid  employees  at  the 
school  are  not  the  Instructors  who  teach  the 
1000  students,  but  the  salesmen  who  con- 
vince them  to  enroll. 

With  the  school's  operation  geared  to 
maUng  a  profit,  quality  Instruction  has 
been  consigned  to  the  back  row.  With  an 
accountant's  cold,  clinical  eye,  courses  pay 
otr  or  are  cut  loose. 

The  head  of  the  company's  education  di- 
vision Is  In  fact  an  accountant  and  not  an 
educator.  Richard  A.  McCllntock  recently 
described  his  past  corporate  duties  suc- 
cinctly: "I  count  beans."  Now  he  counts  stu- 
dents— and  ITT  Tech  Is  out  to  enroll  as 
many  as  possible. 

"As  far  as  I  can  see,  they'll  sign  up  any- 
one," one  Instructor  told  The  Olobe.  "As 
long  as  you  have  the  deposit,  they'll  take 
you  no  matter  what  your  qualifications  or 
capacities  are." 

Persons  Interested  In  an  ITT  Tech  course 
are  referred  to  as  "sales  leads"  until  they 
sign  up. 

Faculty  resentment  over  the  signing  of  un- 
qualified students  at  the  school  reached  a 
peak  last  year  when  one  Instructor  threat- 
ened to  quit  unless  he  was  allowed  to  inter- 
view every  prospective  student  signed  for 
bis  class  before  the  semester  began. 

Student  resentment  is  also  evident.  A  list 
of  grievances  was  presented  by  some  stu- 
dents to  administrators  last  summer  com- 
plaining of  dirty  halls  and  classrooms,  broken 
equipment  in  labs,  filth  In  the  cafeteria,  and 
defective  air  conditioning  and  ventilation  at 
the  school,  which  promotes  itself  as  a  mil- 
lion-dollar facility  with  modem  equipment 
and  conveniences. 

No  action  was  taken  on  the  grievances, 
according  to  the  students,  and  the  school 
official  they  presented  them  to.  Dr.  Julius 
Batalls,  now  principal  of  Athol  High  School, 
refused  to  talk  to  The  Olobe. 

Students  said  they  had  not  demonstrated 
publicly  against  the  physical  and  educational 
conditions  at  the  school  because  the  ITT 
Corporation  could  retaliate  by  revokmg  the 
low-Interest  federally-Insured  loans  it  ob- 
tains for  tbe  students  to  pay  tuitions.  School 
officials  say  sucb  fears  are  groundless. 

A  four-month  Investigation  by  the  Olobe 
Spotlight  Team  Into  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion offered  by  the  100  licensed  profit-mak- 
ing training  schools  in  Massachusetts,  in- 
cluded research  into  the  operation  of  ITT 
Tech.  It  found: 

ITT  Tech  has  one  of  the  highest  student 
defatilt  rates  for  federally-Insured  loans  of 
any  scbool  In  Massachusetts. 

ITT  Tech  conducted  a  concerted  drive  to 
enroll  students  from  numerous  ghetto  neigh- 
borhoods In  Boston  last  November  using 
phony  telegrams  that  the  Better  Business 
Biureau  had  previously  warned  the  school 
were  "unfair."  "deceptive"  and  against  state 
and  Federal  laws. 

The  school's  maisslve  promotional  cam- 
paign Includes  television  and  newspaper  ads 
which  have  been  used  before  being  submitted 
as  required  by  law  to  the  state  Education 
Department.  When  some  of  the  ITT  ads  were 
broxigbt  to  the  state's  attention  by  Tbe  01ot>e, 
tbey  were  found  to  be  questionable. 

Many  ot  TTTb  Instructors  have  taught  at 
the  school  for  mnntyim  wltbout  having  their 
quallficatlona  cbecked,  as  required  by  law. 
by  the  Education  Department.  This  delay 


stemmed  from  laxness  by  tile  state  and  stall- 
ing by  ITT  Tech's  director. 

ITT  salesmen.  In  standardized  presenta- 
tions to  prospective  studeqts,  routinely  and 
unproi)erly  misrepresented  vital  features  of 
the  school's  courses  and  completion  and  Job- 
placement  success. 

Unlicensed  by  the  state  iue  to  a  loophole 
In  the  law,  the  salesmen  are  paid  entirely  by 
commission.  For  every  student  they  enroll, 
the  salesmen  receive  a  $100  oommlssion  which 
Is  paid  for  by  the  student  who  Is  told  the 
money  Is  instead  a  "reglatratlon  fee  "  like 
those  paid  at  colleges. 

School  officials  say  that  deception  by  ITT 
salesmen  Is  "not  a  problem."  However,  the 
files  of  the  stale  attorney  general,  the  Edu- 
cation Department  and  tht  Better  Business 
Bureau  all  contain  complatnts  about  decep- 
tions by  various  ITT  salesmen. 

Three  members  of  the  Spotlight  Team 
posed  as  prospective  students  and  found  thac 
misrepresentation  by  ITT  salesmen  was  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Here  are  some 
examples : 

Salesman  Dexter  Bishop  told  one  caller 
seeking  information  about  the  mechanical 
drafting  course  that  80  percent  of  the  course's 
graduates  are  placed  in  relaited  Jobs  and  that 
"Just  about  everyone  who  starts  the  course 
finishes  it." 

In  fact,  only  about  three  out  of  ten  who 
eiux>ll  In  the  course  have  graduated,  and  only 
seven  out  of  its  27  recent  graduates,  or  27 
percent,  have  found  Jobs. 

Salesman  George  Zack  promoted  an  elec- 
tronic engmeering  class  as  having  a  dropout 
rate  of  between  five  to  ten  percent.  In  fact, 
the  only  figures  the  school  has  on  the  course 
indicate  a  dropout  rate  of  more  than  80  per- 
cent. 

Salesman  Edward  Calamese  started  his 
pitch  on  the  medical  assistant  course  by- 
stating  that  "all  of  the  graduates"  are  placed 
in  Jobs.  School  figures  provided  The  Globe 
indicate  that  only  50  percent  of  the  course's 
graduates  find  Jobs  in  the  field. 

Salesman  Robert  Sousa  assuaged  the  pro- 
spective student's  fears  of  dropping  out  of  a 
dental  assistant  class  by  gaylng  that  "only 
one  or  two  girls  a  class  leave."  In  fact,  85 
girls  have  dropped  out  of  the  school's  five 
dental  classes  In  the  last  two  years,  an  aver- 
age of  17  girls  per  class. 

False  statements  by  school  salesmen  are 
considered  a  serious  enough  problem  for  the 
state's  Consumer  Protection  Act  to  prohibit 
specifically  the  misrepresentation  of  a  course 
"In  any  .  .  .  material  reject,"  including 
the  course's  Influence  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment for  its  students.  Neither  ITT  nor  any  of 
Its  salesmen  have  ever  been  prosecuted  under 
the  law. 

False  statements  are  also  considered 
serious  by  the  ITT  Tech  official  who  oversees 
the  Boston  salesmen.  The  Official.  Fiancis  C. 
Curran,  told  a  prospective  sRudent  he  is  con- 
stantly on  guard  for  misrepresentation  by 
his  salesmen. 

"If  any  of  our  men  did  not  represent  a 
course  precisely,  he  wouldn't  be  with  ITT," 
he  said.  In  his  next  breath,  Curran  exag- 
gerated the  school's  success  in  placing  auto- 
motive graduates  by  almost  30  percent. 

A  fast-talking  former  salesman,  Curran 
is  now  second  In  command  at  the  school, 
holding  the  curiously  Intefchangeable  titles 
of  director  of  marketing  and  director  of  ad- 
missions. He  even  narrates  tome  of  its  televi- 
sion ads. 

Curran  admits  to  spurring  on  his  sales 
force  to  recruit  more  students  with  such 
phrases  as  "Get  the  asses  in  the  classes." 

Gu>BE.  What  does  that  mean? 

CuBBAN.  It  means  "students  in  the 
classes."  .  .  .  Our  philosophy  here  is  to  get 
students  Into  the   classes. 

But  there  an  never  enough  students  for 
ITT  Tecb.  Tbey  rocently  advertised  for  three 
new  salesmen.   A  Spotliglit   Team   reporter 


answered  the  ad  and  In  an  Interview  for  the 
Job  by  ITT  sales  supervisot  Donald  Mac- 
Calmon  was  given  a  rare  view  of  what  is 
expected  of  their  salesmen.  MacCalmon  con- 
tradicted official  statements  later  made  by 
the  school  that  salesmen  are  constantly 
briefed  and  provided  the  latest  Information 
on  ITT  cour.ses. 

"You  don't  need  to  know  much  about  the 
course — Just  how  much  It  costs  and  when 
classes  tJegln,"  MacCalmon  said.  "You  have 
a  canned  speech  you  use  w|th  every  lead; 
it's  orderly.  It's  consistent  a|id  what's  best, 
It  works."' 

In  an  interview  with  The  Globe,  school 
director  Charles  Feistkorn,  who  resigned 
shortly  before  publication,  defended  his  op- 
eration of  the  six -year-old  school:  "We  have 
a  good  school  here  and  good  courses.  When 
you  have  an  excellent  product  like  this  you 
don't  need  to  misrepresent."  (And  he  boasted 
of  an  overall  completion  rate  bf  52  percent. 

However,  of  the  3500  tot^l  students  en- 
rolled during  the  last  three  years  at  ITT. 
figures  show  that  only  about  one  out  of  three 
have  completed  the  course. 

Its  overall  completion  rate  would  be  even 
lower  were  it  not  for  Its  50  percent  success 
in  training  automotive  repairmen  at  its 
garage  in  Chelsea. 

Most  startling  Is  the  fact  that  fewer  than 
15  percent  of  the  1400  students  who  have 
enrolled  in  its  eight  technlctil  coiu^es  since 
1970  have  graduated,  according  to  data  in  the 
school's  latest  report  to  the  Education  De- 
partment. The  remainder  eitber  dropped  out 
or  failed  to  ^tend  class. 

Feistkorn  also  has  defended  the  school's 
placement  procedure.  In  1971,  he  told  the 
state  that  "each  student"  is  interviewed  by 
the  school's  Office  of  Student  Affairs  and  its 
director,  David  Brockmeyer,  on  Job  opportu- 
nities. 

This  was  false,  many  ITT  graduates  told 
Tlie  Globe.  They  had  never  been  interviewed 
for  Job  placement  and  said  tliat  Brockmeyer, 
a  former  semlprofessional  football  player, 
spent  most  of  his  time  coaching  the  school's 
sports  teams.  Tlie  school  sayt  It  has  no  rec- 
ord of  placement  statistics  for  much  of 
Brockmeyer's  tenure. 

The  present  placement  director,  Victor 
Kissal,  also  has  a  background  In  sports.  Be- 
fore coming  to  ITT  last  March  he  was  pub- 
licist tor  the  Eastern  Massachusetts  Small 
Colleges  Assn.  At  ITT,  he  Is  also  responsible 
for  sports,  but  he  claims  h»  has  had  time 
during  the  last  year  to  place  about  65  per- 
cent of  its  graduates.  

His  claim  was  deflated  by  a  present  ITT 
instructor  who  told  The  Qlobe:  "I  don't 
know  what  type  of  Jobs  these  kids  are  being 
placed  in.  This  school  has  no  rapport  with 
industry.  The  Jobs  certainly  are  not  the 
■high-paying'  ones  as  advertised." 

Far  greater  success  In  the  training  of  stu- 
dents and  placing  of  graduates  has  been  ex- 
perienced by  the  several  public  vocational  in- 
stitutes run  by  local  communities  or  re- 
gions. At  two  of  the  schools,  Qulncy  Voca- 
tional Technical  School  and  the  Blue  Hills 
Technical  Institute,  coiu'ses  similar  In  con- 
tent but  lower  In  cost  than  JJIT's  have  com- 
pletion and  placement  rates  pt  up  to  95  per- 
cent. 

Some  contrasts: 

An  architectural  engineering  course  at 
Blue  Hills  Institute  last  year  had  16  students 
start.  Thirteen  students,  or  82  percent,  grad- 
uated from  the  course.  ITT's  latest  architec- 
tural engineering  class  had  f7  students  en- 
rolled. Only  seven  graduated,  or  about  9  per- 
cent. 

At  Qulncy  Vocational  Technical  School, 
the  latest  electronics  technology  course  had 
a  90  percent  completion  rate.  The  rate  for 
the  latest  ITT  course  was  36  percent.  Dental 
assistant  cotirses  at  the  Qulncy  scbool  In  the 
last  three  years  have  bad  a  02  percent  com- 
pletion rate,  while  the  course  at  ITT  has 
graduated  less  than  half  that  percentage. 
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There  are  28  such  public  schools  In  the 
state.  All  are  nonprofit  and  maintain  a  lim- 
ited enrollment.  High  school  graduates  seek- 
ing admission  must  show  some  capacity  to- 
ward the  field  of  study  before  acceptance. 
Such  screening  of  prospective  students  Is 
lacking  at  ITT  Tech,  several  former  and 
present  Instructors  said. 

"The  school  looked  at  the  prospective  stu- 
dent not  to  see  If  he  had  the  capacity  to 
learn  anything,  but  did  he  have  the  capacity 
to  pay  his  tuition  or  his  loan,"  one  former 
Instructor  said.  "The  school's  philosophy  was 
'Sign  the  kid  up.  Tell  him  anything  but  get 
him  signed  up.' " 

School  Director  Feistkorn  said  that  each 
student  is  now  given  a  qualification  exami- 
nation before  being  enrolled.  But  only  a 
fraction  are  rejected,  since  the  student  must 
exhibit  only  an  80  IQ  to  pass. 

Further,  Feistkorn  said,  the  decision  to 
admit  a  student  to  the  school  was  "not  made 
by  the  salesman  and  It  shouldn't  be."  How- 
ever, he  was  unable  to  explain  why  the 
school's  sales  director.  Prank  Curran,  Is  also 
its  director  of  admissions. 

More  than  half  the  communities  In  the 
state  have  no  vocational  Institute  for  their 
high  school  students,  and  ITT  Tech  is  try- 
ing to  contract  with  them  to  provide  the 
training.  "We're  out  to  get  the  public  sec- 
tor," Nell  R.  Cronin,  recently  retired  presi- 
dent of  ITT's  Educational  Services  division 
told  The  Globe. 

The  recruitment  drive,  in  the  guise  of 
public  service,  would  bring  htuidreds  of  stu- 
dents into  ITT.  The  school  joined  an  asso- 
ciation last  year  that  hired  a  lobbyist  and 
filed  legislation  which  would  have  had  the 
state  pay  for  the  high  school  students' 
tuition  at  ITT.  The  bUl  was  kUled,  but  could 
be  revived  In  the  future. 

However,  the  public  did  pay  ITT  Tech 
$62,353  last  year  to  train  76  students  sent  to 
the  school  by  the  Massachusetts  Rehabilita- 
tion Commission  (MRC).  Comr.  Russell  E. 
O'Connell  of  the  MRC  said  his  agency  makes 
no  official  check  of  the  qiiality  of  the  schools 
before  recommending  them  to  students. 

Prospective  students  are  enticed  to  enroll 
at  ITT  by  having  their  tuition  paid  by  a 
federally-lnstired  loan. 

ITT  salesmen  were  found  to  use  the  loan 
forms  like  personal  calling  cards.  When  a 
Globe  reporter  sought  a  loan,  an  ITT  sales- 
man Improperly  filled  out  the  program's 
Federal  forms. 

The  reporter  gave  a  famUy  Income  that 
made  his  eligibility  for  the  entire  program 
questionable,  but  salesman  Alan  Brown  told 
hlni,  "That's  all  right,"  and  put  down  a  low- 
er Income  figure  on  the  official  form. 

With  the  loans  Insured  by  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment, ITT  enjoys  a  no-risk  proposition.  If  a 
student  defaults  on  his  loan — that  Is,  re- 
fuses to  pay  it  back — the  school  simply  waits 
90  days  and  Informs  the  Federal  goverimient. 
The  government  then  reimburses  the  school 
the  entire  amount  of  the  default.  Five  per- 
cent of  all  defaults  In  Massachusetts  come 
from  ITT  students  although  more  than  200 
schools  in  the  state  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

But  cracks  have  begun  to  show  In  the  pro- 
gram. The  high  amount  of  defaults  coming 
from  students  from  proprietary  schools  such 
as  ITT  has  cavised  Federal  education  officials 
to  reconsider  the  program. 

The  officials  said  there  was  a  direct  corre- 
lation between  the  quality  of  education  pro- 
vided by  particular  schools  and  the  number 
of  students  who  default.  "As  the  education 
standard  decreases,  youTl  find  an  Increase  In 
deiaults."  David  Bayer,  acting  director  of  the 
program,  said. 

However,  ITT  corporate  executives  disagree. 
Nell  Cronin,  in  an  interview  before  quitting 
the  firm,  blamed  ITT's  high  default  rate  on 
the  high  number  of  minority  students  who 
attend  the  schools.  "And  you  know,  the  low 


groups,  the  low  socio-economic  kids  come  in 
and  they're  not  inclined  to  pay.  They  are 
used  to  seeing  the  generations  before  them 
go  on  welfare." 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  a  high  number 
of  persons  from  lower  econonoic  classes  at- 
tend ITT. 

Last  November  the  school  made  a  blatant 
effort  to  recruit  students  from  neighbor- 
hoods In  Roxbury  and  the  South  End. 

About  17,000  persons  were  Informed  they 
had  been  "selected"  to  take  a  test  at  ITT  for 
"our  special  scholarship  program."  The  en- 
tire campaign  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
fraught  with  deception,  as  the  "telegrams" 
were  In  fact  plain  letters  sent  through  the 
mail. 

The  recipients  of  the  phony  telegrams  had 
not  been  "selected"  by  any  personal  achieve- 
ment but  rather  by  their  zip  codes.  The 
"special  scholarship  program"  consisted  of 
but  four  scholarships  to  the  school.  Only  one 
hEis  since  been  awarded. 

Weeks  before.  In  late  September,  ITT  be- 
gan a  similar  recruiting  drive  by  sending 
out  phony  telegrams  with  only  the  words 
"Call  me,"  the  phone  number  of  the  school, 
and  a  salesman's  name  on  It. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  learned  of  the 
telegram,  investigated  and  found  its  use  was 
unfair,  deceptive  and  against  the  state  and 
Federal  Consumer  Protection  laws.  The  BBB 
attorney  expressed  this  opinion  In  a  letter 
to  ITT's  lawyer. 

Two  weeks  later  the  school  sent  out  Its  sec- 
ond onslaught  of  phony  telegrams  exclaim- 
ing its  "special  scholarship  program." 

By  law  all  such  advertising  and  recruit- 
ment brochures  must  be  submitted  before 
being  used  to  the  state  Education  Depart- 
ment. But  they  were  not — and  Joseph  De- 
Rosa,  the  state  official  responsible  for  super- 
vision of  the  trade  school  law,  says  he  was 
therefore  unable  to  check  them  for  possible 
deception  and  misrepresentation. 

DeRosa  has  not  seen  or  approved  many 
of  the  ads  that  ITT  is  supposed  to  file  with 
him  by  law  before  using  dally  in  newspapers 
like  The  Globe  and  nightly  on  television 
stations  such  as  Channel  56. 

Most  of  the  ads  tell  of  high-paying  Jobs 
waiting  for  graduates  of  ITT  courses.  "The 
Jobs  are  waiting,  the  salary  Is  good,"  states 
one  ad  for  the  heating  and  alr-condltloning 
course.  "One  of  these  (173,000)  new  Jobs  can 
be  yours  If  you  start  training  now  at  ITT," 
states  another  for  automotive  mechanics.  "If 
you'd  like  to  become  a  dental  assistant,  ITT 
can  make  it  happen,"  exclaims  a  third. 

Incredibly,  DeRoea  says  the  "onus"  is  on 
ITT  to  submit  Its  ads  for  clearance  and  he 
"hasn't  got  time"  to  monitor  television  and 
newspapers  to  see  which  ads  the  schools  are 
running.  There  Is  a  maximum  fine  of  $500 
for  running  ads  before  filing  them,  but  ITT 
has  never  been  questioned  on  the  Issue. 

Nor  was  the  school  questioned  by  DeRosa 
last  year  when  It  faUed  to  file  its  financial 
profit  and  loss  statement  as  required  by  law. 
Feistkorn,  the  school's  director,  wrote  that 
the  statement  was  "very  bulky"  and  could 
not  be  sent  to  DeRosa  with  ITT's  license 
renewal  application. 

The  "very  bulky"  statement — filed  after 
The  Olobe  threatened  the  Education  Depart- 
ment with  suit  to  obtain  It — tvu-ned  out  to 
be  one-page  long. 

But  Its  contents  showed  that  in  1972,  ITT 
Tech  had  spent  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  on  advertising,  promoting 
and  selling  Its  courses,  almost  $200  for  every 
student  It  ezu-olled  that  year. 

The  scbool  was  also  remiss  In  filing  the 
names  and  qualifications  of  Its  teachers,  as 
also  required  by  law.  The  Olobe  found  a 
pattern  of  ITT  Instructots  teaching  at  the 
school  for  months  at  a  time  wltbout  their 
qualifications  being  first  submitted  to  the 


state.  ITT  Director  Feistkorn  blamed  the 
failure  on  the  school's  former  education  di- 
rector, who  he  said  "was  not  good  on  detail." 

However,  last  Sept.  4,  Feistkorn  himseU 
wrote  DeRosa  that  "pending  your  approval" 
the  school  was  considering  hiring  a  new  in- 
structor for  its  heating  and  air-conditioning 
class.  In  fact,  the  Instructor  had  been  teach- 
ing at  the  school  for  nearly  a  year,  having 
been  hired  in  November  1972. 

The  school's  failure  to  file  the  teacher 
qualifications  on  time  was  upsetting  to  state 
Trade  School  Supervisor  DeRosa. 

'T  admit  it's  a  real  bitch,"  he  told  The 
Globe.  "They've  really  been  dragging  their 
feet  on  this  one." 

ITT    Health -Assistant    Coubses    Prove 
Costly,  Bitteb  Lessons 

In  single-file  the  young  women  walked 
quickly  up  to  the  stage  to  accept  their  diplo- 
mas. Dressed  in  crisp,  white  uniforms,  eacb 
girl  cradled  in  her  arm  a  red  rose,  a  fragile 
symbol  of  her  graduation  from  ITT  Tech. 

The  young  women  should  have  been  about 
to  enter  the  health  professions  because  they 
had  successfully  completed  their  one-year 
course  in  medical  or  dental  assistance.  But 
for  many  the  only  thing  the  future  would 
bring  was  a  $2000  bill  from  the  school. 

The  expert  mstructors,  the  modern  equip- 
ment, the  training  programs,  the  countless 
well-paying  Jobs  they  had  been  promised 
by  the  school  and  Its  salesmen  had  wilted 
and  disappeared  as  the  roses  would  after 
that  August  graduation  night. 

One  graduate  recalls :  "When  I  went  up  on 
the  stage  to  receive  my  cap  and  diploma,  I 
knew  I  was  never  going  to  wear  It.  When  I 
got  back  to  my  seat,  I  took  off  my  cap  and 
I  haven't  worn  it  since.  They  didn't  teach 
me  anything,  so  how  could  I  get  a  Job?" 

The  medical  and  dental  assistant  courses 
attract  200  women  a  year  to  ITT  Tech  on 
Commonwealth  avenue,  Brighton. 

No  Federal  or  state  agency  approves  any 
health  assistant  course,  and  ITT's  courses 
have  also  not  been  accredited  by  profes- 
sional societies  evaluating  the  two  fields.  Tet, 
courses  are  a  mainstay  In  ITT's  big  business 
of  selling  vocational  education. 

From  interviews  and  personal  experiences, 
the  Globe  Spotlight  Team  learned  that  mis- 
representation by  the  scbool  and  its  sales- 
men is  a  frequent  occurrence  in  enrolling 
women  in  the  courses. 

An  advertisement  the  school  has  been  run- 
ning on  Boston  television  several  times  ■ 
week  promotes  Its  medical  assistant  cotirae 
as  mcludlng  training  at  "one  of  the  world's 
most  respected  private  hospitals  located 
right  here  In  the  Boston  area."  ITT  salesmen 
Identify  the  hospital  as  the  Peter  Bent  Brig- 
ham  In  Roxbury. 

However,  the  school  has  no  training  pro- 
gram with  the  Peter  Bent  Brlgbam  Hos- 
pital at  the  present  time.  For  less  than  eight 
weeks  last  summer,  several  students  were 
"volunteers  "  at  the  hospital,  but  the  pro- 
gram was  canceled  by  the  hospital  after 
reported  unresponsiveness  by  the  school  and 
the  students. 

"It  was  one  of  the  worst  experiences  of 
my  life,"  Mrs.  Jacquelynn  Hunt,  director  at 
volunteers  at  the  Brigham  Hospital  said  of 
the  program.  "The  ITT  girU  all  thought  they 
would  be  doing  nurse's  duties  and  when  I 
told  them  it  would  be  routine  work,  they 
lost  all  Interest.  The  school  led  those  girls 
astray." 

Months  after  the  program  had  been  dis- 
continued by  the  hospital,  the  school  was 
still  running  the  ad  on  television  and  ITT 
salesman  Edward  Calamese  was  trumpeting 
it  In  this  fashion:  "You'll  be  working  on  the 
wards  of  the  Peter  Bent  Brlgbam.  TouTl  be 
giving  shots,  doing  everything  a  nurse  does." 
The  short-lived  program  has  been  used 
by  the  school  for  more  than  soliciting  unwary 
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young  women.  School  Director  Charles  Feist- 
kom  listed  the  working  agreement  with  the 
hoepltkl  as  a  major  reason  to  state  ofBclals 
to  have  the  coune  approved  for  the  subsl- 
dlaed  training  of  veterans. 

Approval  from  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion (VA)  for  the  ooxirse  had  been  denied 
last  July  after  a  review  of  the  curriculum 
and  facilities  by  a  team  of  medlc&l  and  dental 
experts.  Felstkom  was  upset  by  the  rejection 
and  appealed  the  decision. 

At  the  August  appeal  hearing  before  VA 
Approval  Agent  James  E.  Burke  and  state 
Vlce-Chanoellor  of  the  Botu'd  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation Graliam  R.  Taylor,  Feistkorn  cited  the 
hospital  program  and  also  claimed  the  school 
had  a  "registered  nurse  and  a  doctor  on  Its 
Stan."  He  Is  also  quoted  as  saying  he  bad 
been  a  superintendent  at  a  public  school 
system  In  Ohio  before  coming  to  ITT  In 
Boston. 

In  fact,  two  of  the  impressive  claims  were 
Inaccurate  and  a  third  was  misleading.  Feist- 
korn has  never  been  a  public  school  super- 
intendent. There  Is  no  registered  nurse  on 
their  staff,  although  Mrs.  EHlzabeth  Murphy, 
chief  medical  Instructor,  is  listed  as  one  In 
the  school's  catalogue.  She  Is  only  a  licensed 
practical  nurse  which  requires  much  less 
skill  and  training. 

And  the  doctor  Feistkorn  boasted  about 
Is  a  graduate  of  a  medical  school  in  the 
Philippines  who  Is  not  a  registered  physician 
In  Massachusetts  and  cannot  practice  medi- 
cine here. 

But  the  state  officials  checked  none  of  the 
claims  Feistkorn  made  at  that  August  meet- 
ing, and  two  months  later,  on  October  10, 
1973,  Burke  told  the  school  its  medical  as- 
sistant course  was  approved  for  veteran 
training. 

In  September,  about  a  month  before  it 
received  its  veteran  epproval,  the  school  was 
Informed  by  Peter  Bent  Brlgbam  that  its 
training  program  was  being  discontinued. 

Although  he  had  used  the  hospital  pro- 
gram as  a  major  selling  point  at  the  meeting 
with  state  offlclais,  Feistkorn  did  not  inform 
them  when  the  cnicial  program  was  dis- 
banded In  September.  VA  agent  Burke  did 
not  learn  of  the  action  until  told  by  The 
Olobe. 

Asked  about  Felstkorn's  activities,  Burke 
said.  "I  guess  I  shouldn't  have  taken  htm 
at  his  word.  I  took  him  a.*  face  value  ...  I 
guess  I  was  naive."  (Felkstkorn  resigned  as 
school  director  shortly  before  publication.) 

Neither  ITT  coiuie  In  medical  or  dental 
assistance  is  accredited  by  the  professional 
associations  In  the  two  fields. 

"The  accreditors  would  have  laughed  In 
our  face,"  a  former  dental  assistant  Instruc- 
tor said,  "When  I  first  came  to  the  school, 
the  girls  were  being  taught  without  a  formal 
curriciilum.  They  were  being  Instructed  on 
whatever  came  Into  the  teacher's  head." 

With  its  dental  assistant  course  unaccred- 
ited by  the  American  Dental  Assn.,  VTT  grad- 
uates cannot  take  the  exam  to  become  cer- 
tified professionals,  it  Is  a  crippling  disad- 
vantage when  the  graduates  go  looking  for 
Jobs. 

Of  the  236  students  who  have  enrolled  in 
the  courses  in  the  last  two  years,  only  52,  or 
22  percent,  have  found  Jobs.  In  stark  con- 
trast. Northe£«tern  University's  dental  assist- 
ant course,  which  is  accredited,  has  placed 
85  percent  of  the  334  students  It  enrolled 
during  the  same  period. 

Moreover,  like  all  of  the  13  schools  which 
offer  accredited  dental  assistant  courses  in 
Massachusetts,  Northeastem's  program  costs 
much  less  than  ITT's  course. 

The  contrasting  statistics  take  on  a  tragic 
tone  when  Interviewing  the  numerous  ITT 
graduates  who  have  been  unable  to  find  the 
Jobe  the  school  had  promised  on  graduation. 

"Everywhere  I  went  looking  for  a  Job  it 
was  the  same  question,  'Are  you  certified?' 


What  could  I  say?  "  one  graduate  said,  "I 
guess  I  was  fooled  by  their  being  part  of  a 
big  corporation.  Well,  the  course  was  expen- 
sive, but  I  got  nothing  out  of  it  but  a  big 
bill  which  I  couldn't  pay  off  because  I  could 
not  find  a  Job." 

One  girl  found  her  ITT  training  so  unsat- 
isfactory that  after  graduating  she  enrolled 
In  Northeastem's  course  so  she  could  find  a 
Job.  She  says  she  recently  called  her  high 
school  counselor  and  advised  her  not  to  rec- 
ommend m  Techs  dental  assistant  course 
to  any  students. 

The  word  appears  to  be  getting  around.  An 
official  of  the  state  Board  of  Dental  Examin- 
ers told  a  prospective  student  recently  to 
"Stay  away  from  unaccredited  courses  like 
ITTs.' 

What  the  course  lacks  la  substance,  the 
school  and  Its  salesmen  try  to  make  up  for 
in  their  promotion. 

•■Calling  All  Girls,"  one  ITT  health  assist- 
ance ad  appearing  in  The  Globe  begins.  "Why 
settle  for  a  humdrum  office  and  secretary's 
salary — when  exciting  openings  In  Industry 
and  the  professions  are  waiting  to  offer  you 
more  money  to  start,  faster  advancement, 
more  interesting  and  challenging  work." 

ITT  salesmen  pick  up  where  the  ad  leaves 
off.  "We  have  the  equipment  here  to  teach 
you  everything  you  need  to  be  valuable  to  a 
dentist,"  salesman  Robert  Sousa  told  a  pros- 
pective student  recently  as  be  showed  off  the 
school's  new  $20,000  laboratory.  "YouU  be 
able  to  clean  teeth,  take  mouth  impressions, 
take  X-rays  and  all  that  once  you  finish  our 
course." 

The  duties  Sousa  outlined  are  all  beyond 
the  scope  of  a  dental  assistant,  and  doing 
the  work  he  described  would  put  the  dental 
assistant  in  violation  of  state  law. 

The  prospective  student — a  Spotlight  Team 
member — was  then  given  a  qualifying  ex- 
amination which  she  was  told  would  deter- 
mine if  she  could  take  the  course. 

A  former  dental  instructor  had  previously 
told  The  Globe  that  the  school  "loved  to  sign 
up  the  unqualified  girl.  They  were  easy  marks 
for  the  salesmen  who  wer«  just  interested 
in  getting  their  commissions." 

Purposefully,  the  reporter  answered  more 
than  half  the  questions  wrong,  giving  her 
a  mark  well  below  the  national  average.  But 
it  was  still  good  enough  to  be  accepted  by 
ITT.  "You're  pretty  smart,"  Sousa  told  the 
reporter.  "You're  going  to  make  a  lot  of 
money  from  this  course." 

The  money,  however,  is  made  by  Sousa.  Al- 
though he  falsely  told  the  reporter  that  he 
was  a  salaried  employee  of  toe  school,  Sousa 
is  paid  strictly  on  commission,  $100  for  ev- 
ery student  he  enrolls. 

(The  Globe  found  that  ITT  Tech  goes  to 
great  lengths  to  satisfy  its  salesmen,  even 
at  times  at  the  risk  of  violating  two  state 
laws — one  giving  students  three  days  to  can- 
cel home  enrollments  and  the  other  calling 
for  refundmg  within  10  days  all  deposits 
to  a  student  who  has  properly  canceled. 

(Although  its  practices  have  t)een  the  sub- 
ject of  complaints  to  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  and  the  attorney  generail's  office,  the 
school  h£Ls  never  been  challenged  for  its  ac- 
tions which  have  kept  subatantial  amounts 
in  commissions  in  its  salesmen's  pockets.) 

Once  the  $100  commission  is  secure,  stu- 
dents say  they  are  forgotten  by  the  sales- 
men. Also  forgotten  for  the  most  part  are  the 
exaggerated  promises  of  expert  training  and 
high-paying  jobs  on  graduation. 

"I  have  an  ITT  diploma,  but  it  is  worth- 
less," a  medical  assistance  graduate  says  as 
she  dusts  off  the  display  case  of  the  watch 
repair  shop  where  she  now  works  as  a  clerk. 
"The  only  Job  I  could  get  was  here." 

A  customer  enters  the  stare  and  the  med- 
ical assistance  graduate  walks  over  to  wait 
on  him.  She  is  still  wearing  the  white  nurse's 
shoes  she  had  purchased  for  the  career  ITT 
training  was  to  provide  her. 


Students  Suffer  Bt  Inaction  of  Regulators 

The  failure  of  the  Massachusetts  Educa- 
tion Department  and  the  attorney  general  to 
crack  down  on  questionable  schools  can  af- 
fect the  financial  and  even  thq  physical  well- 
being  of  students. 

The  Spotlight  Team  found  one  Boston 
school  that  has  served  food  and  housed  stu- 
dents for  four  years  without  either  the  req- 
uisite health  or  lodging-house  permits.  Nor 
did  the  school  have  the  required  state  li- 
cense to  operate. 

Two  other  schools  folded  up  In  January — 
In  the  midst  of  the  SfKitllgbt  Team's  in- 
vestigation of  them — and  locked  their  45 
students  out,  owing  them  at  least  $15,400. 

To  determme  the  consequences  of  the 
state's  lackadaisical  regulatory  efforts.  The 
Globe  Investigated  five  schools  that  have 
either  failed  to  obtain  the  required  state 
licenses  or  have  been  the  subject  of  com- 
plaints  to   consumer  agencies. 

Operating  an  unlicensed  school  may  be 
punished  by  six  months  ln|  Jail,  a  $1000 
fine  or  both. 

future  careers  ifc. 

Nineteen-year-old  Susan  DlNlcola  wanted 
to  mall  the  deposit  for  her  $500  medical 
secretary  course,  but  the  official  at  Pittsfield 
Medical  Annex  said  she  had  to  pay  im- 
mediately if  she  wanted  to  enroll. 

"I  ran  down  to  the  bank  and  took  out  all 
my   savings   and   paid   him,"   she   said. 

Six  days  later,  as  an  elevator  carried  her 
to  what  she  hoped  was  her  first  class,  the 
operator  turned  to  Miss  DlKicola  and  re- 
marked. "Say  goodbye  to  yoMr  money."  It 
was  sound  advice.  1 

When  she  reached  the  classfoom,  workmen 
were  removing  desks,  chairs  and  other  furni- 
ture. The  school  had  closed  without  open- 
ing. Twelve  students  had  lost  $3400. 

The  would-be  Pittsfield  school  was  owned 
by  Future  Careers  Inc.,  which  also  had 
schools  in  Boston  and  WOrchester  that 
closed  about  the  same  time.  At  the  Worces- 
ter school  30  students  who  had  paid  some 
$12,000  were  left  stranded  in  "mid  course. 

The  Boston  school  reportedly  closed  at  the 
end  of  its  courses. 

The  attorney  general's  office  has  filed  suit 
against  Future  Careers  to  recover  the  stu- 
dents' money  and  to  prevent  the  company 
from  engaging  in  further  allied  "deceptive 
and  unfair  acts  and  practices." 

But  F*uture  Careers,  which  offered  courses 
In  paramedical  training  at  costs  between 
$300  and  $500,  was  well  known  to  both  the 
attorney  general  and  the  Education  Depart- 
ment before  any  of  its  schools  went  out  of 
business. 

The  Boston  school  had  beeit  involved  in  sa 
many  dubious  dealings  with  students  that 
Atty.  Gen.  Robert  Qulnn  and  the  school  en- 
tered into  a  formal  agreemenli  recorded  pub- 
licly a  year  ago — the  only  one  ever  to  Involve 
a  school — In  which  the  compatiy  promised  to 
cease   certain   allegedly  deceptive   practices. 

The  sudden  closings  of  the  Worcester  and 
Pittsfield  schools  were  preciaely  the  events 
that  a  state  law,  passed  in  1971,  sought  to 
avoid.  To  protect  students,  it  requires  cer- 
tain schools  to  post  a  $25,000  bond  before  be- 
ing licensed  to  sell  courses  in  Massachusetts. 

Yet  Future  Careers  was  able  to  escape  the 
law  and  avoid  licensing  whan  a  ruling  by 
the  Education  Department  allowed  the  com- 
pany to  change  the  namc^but  not  the  ad- 
vertised content — of  its  courses. 

FASHION    SIGNATURES 

•Want  to  model?  Fashion  Signatures  needs 
girls.  If  not  (a)  professional,  short  training 
may  qualify  you." 

This  advertisement  by  Fashion  Signatures 
Modeling  Agency  appeared  recently  in  the 
"help  wanted"  section  of  newapapers.  It  was 
used  to  enroll  students  In  a  48-class-hour, 
$345  modeling  course  at  a  school  of  the  same 
name. 
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Under  the  state  Consumer  Protection  Act, 
use  of  "help  wanted"  columns  to  solicit  stu- 
dents by  making  them  think  a  Job  is  being 
offered  is  "an  unfair  and  deceptive  trade 
practice."  In  addition,  the  state  rules  gov- 
erning private  business  schools  prohibit  them 
from  advertising  In  employment  sections. 

(Until  The  Globe  stopped  acceptmg  all 
such  ads,  McCall's  Modeling  Agency  also 
pl{u:ed  ads  for  an  associated  school  in  the 
employment  columns.  John  Porcello,  direc- 
tor of  the  school,  admitted  recently  he  had 
only  two  modeling  Jobs  to  offer.) 

All  four  Fashion  Signatures  schools  are 
unlicensed — and  consequently  have  not 
posted  the  required  bond — because  the  state 
auditor  has  not  certified  their  financial  sta- 
bUity. 

In  the  Spotlight  Team's  Uivestigatlon,  a 
reporter  enrolled  with  Fashion  Signatures 
school  and  mailed  in  a  $50  deposit.  Although 
the  reporter  canceled  the  following  day,  the 
school  has  refused  to  return  the  money. 

The  school's  refusal  contrasts  with  a  state- 
ment its  president,  Harry  W.  Gulda,  made  on 
Feb.  16,  1973,  on  a  school  license  applica- 
tion he  signed  "under  penalties  of  perjury." 
Gulda  said  deposits  were  "not  refundable 
unless  notified  within  48  hours." 

JULIET    GIBSON     SCHOOL 

"  •Integrity'  is  a  beautiful  word!"  s.^ys  the 
sign  taped  to  a  door  at  Juliet  Gibson  Profes- 
sional School  for  Women. 

But  Judged  by  Its  professed  standard,  the 
Boston  school  is  far  from  exemplary. 

Juliet  Gibson,  which  offers  a  $1,900  fashion 
course,  recently  lacked  not  only  the  required 
state  license,  but  also  a  city  lodging  house 
permit  and  a  state  health  permit. 

In  addition,  Linda  Ross,  the  schools 
youthful  director,  admitted  she  had  used  her 
position  as  membership  chairman  of  the 
Massachusetts  Personnel  and  Guidance  Assn. 
to  enroll  students.  All  10  of  her  current  stu- 
dents, she  said,  were  signed  up  after  visits 
to  high  schools  across  Massachusetts. 

Although  the  school  has  operated  without 
a  license  for  I'/i  years,  Quinn's  office  filed 
suit  against  Juliet  Gibson  only  after  the 
Spotlight  Team  inquired  at  his  office  about 
the  school. 

The  suit  seeks  to  enjoin  the  school  from 
enrolling  students  until  it  is  licensed. 

Qulnn  has  been  acquainted  with  the  school 
for  two  years.  In  December  1971  Miss  Ross 
and  "the  Gibson  girls"  proclaimed  "Bob 
Qulnn  Candy  Day"  to  honor  "the  quality  of 
character  and  sincerity  of  heart"  of  the 
donor  of  a  box  of  candy — Qulnn. 

How  did  "Bob  Qumn  Candy  Day "  come 
about?  As  Miss  Ross  explains  it,  "There  had 
been  a  complaint  registered  against  the 
school  in  the  attorney  general's  office,  and, 
in  order  to  investigate,  he  met  the  Gibson 
girls  at  a  wedding  reception  that  they 
sang  at." 

Later,  Qulnn  brought  a  box  of  candy  to 
the  school  and  stayed  for  10-15  minutes. 
Miss  Ross  said,  but  his  acquaintance  with 
the  school  apparently  had  one  benefit  to 
Juliet  Gibson:  Miss  Ross  heard  nothing 
further  about  the  complaint. 

FRAMINCHAM  CIVn.  SERVICE  SCHOOL 

Salesman  Alex  Cataldo  of  Pramlngham 
Civil  Service  School  was  Indignant  at  a  call- 
er's question  about  whether  any  complaints 
about  the  school  had  been  filed  With  the 
state  attorney  general. 

"Nope.  Never,"  he  declared.  "The  attorney 
general  Is  a  classmate  of  mine,  so  there  better 
not  be  any  complaints." 

Actually,  Atty.  Gen.  Robert  Quinn's  office 
has  on  file  at  least  five  complaints  about 
deceptive  selling  by  salesmen  from  the  cor- 
respondence school — two  about  Cataldo  him- 
self. 

Yet  no  action  has  been  taken  against  the 
school,  and  its  salesmen  continue  making 
false  statements  like  the  one  by  Bert  Meltzer, 


who  told  a  reporter  posing  as  an  applicant 
that  no  one  could  pass  the  state  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Registry  Examiner's  test  without  taking 
Framlngham's  $400  course. 

In  fact,  the  Framlngham  covirse  is  not 
even  necessary  to  study  for  the  test.  A  Bos- 
ton bookstore  offers  a  study  guide  for  the  test 
costing  $4. 

NEW  ENGLAND  SCHOOL  OF  INVESTIGATION 

New  England  School  of  Investigation  is  one 
of  the  few  state  correspondence  schools  ever 
threatened  with  formal  sanction  by  the  Edu- 
cation Department,  but  the  department's  ire 
centered  on  a  minor  change  in  the  school's 
contract. 

The  school  is  owned  by  Allied  .^djustment 
Service,  Inc.,  an  insurance  claims  company 
that  appears  to  use  the  course  as  a  profitable 
in-house  employment  agency,  hiring  a  large 
portion  of  the  few  students  New  England 
graduates. 

However,  the  Allied  corporation  was  dis- 
solved In  1970,  according  to  state  records.. 

Walter  J.  Gillespie,  vice  president  of  Allied 
and  an  advisory  faculty  member  of  the 
school,  refused  to  explain  in  a  telephone  in- 
terview^ why  the  company  was  operating 
under  the  name  of  a  dissolved  corporation, 
but  he  said  Allied  "might  be  incorporated 
under  another  name." 

New  England,  which  offers  $600  courses  in 
insurance  adjusting  and  private  investiga- 
tion, is  administered  by  Thomas  Fortier,  a 
boyish-looking  salesman  who  has  sold 
courses  for  at  least  three  correspondence 
schools.  Including  LaSalle  Extension  Uni- 
versity. 

Fortier  claims  to  have  done  four  years  of 
college  work  at  LaSalle,  but  the  school  says 
he  actually  finished  one  correspondence 
course  m  business  administration.  Fortier 
made  his  assertion  on  a  license  application 
he  signed  under  "penalties  of  perjury." 

Sign  Now,  Said  Salesman;   $1,850  and  a 
Year  Later  ,  .  . 

The  ITT  salesman  jumped  up  from  the 
living  room  couch  and  shouted  at  the  youth: 
"If  you  don't  sign  up  now,  you  won't  get  into 
the  course.  Those  seats  are  selling  like  hot- 
cakes.  In  fact,  I'd  better  make  sure  you  can 
get  in." 

The  salesman,  Donald  Barbaro,  reportedly 
rushed  to  a  telephone  m  the  next  room  and 
called.  He  returned  breathlessly:  "There's 
still  a  few  seats,  thank  God,  but  you^ve  got 
to  sign  now." 

Hesitant  up  to  that  point,  17-year-old 
Robert  Marquis  made  a  decision  that  he  has 
regretted  ever  since.  He  signed  his  name  to 
an  ITT  contract  to  take  its  $1850  course  \n 
heating,  air-conditioning  and  refrigeration. 

There  was  no  real  urgency  for  Marquis  to 
sign.  The  class  did  not  begin  for  another  nine 
months  and  there  were  seats  available  to  the 
end.  He  was  rushed  into  enrolling  because 
salesman  Barbaro  wanted  his  $100  commis- 
sion. 

Within  a  year's  time,  all  Marquis's  reser- 
vations about  the  school  and  the  instruction 
turned  into  reality.  The  course  proved  to  be 
ill  conceived,  poorly  taught  and  badly 
equipped. 

When  Marquis  and  his  classmates  com- 
plained to  the  attorney  general,  the  state 
Education  Department  and  to  school  offi- 
cials, their  pleas  for  the  most  part  fell  on 
deaf  ears. 

Marquis's  j-ear  at  ITT  ended  last  August 
with  graduation  ceremonies  at  which  235 
students  and  their  families  were  given  a 
stirring  speech  about  the  school's  excellence 
by  a  Federal  education  official  who  now  ad- 
mits his  praise  was  based  on  his  friendship 
with  the  school's  director. 

In  his  address.  Dr.  Albert  Rlendeau  of  the 
US  Office  of  Education  said:  "You  made  a 
wise  choice  when  you  enrolled  her©  ...  I 
have  discovered  you  have  an  outstanding 
program  at  all  levels  at  ITT  Tech  .  ,  .  You 


have  been  taught  by  a  thoroughly  dedicate  I 
staff  that  has  the  interests  of  the  students  at 
heart." 

He  ended  by  extolling  the  school's  "out- 
standing placement  program. "• 

Listening  to  Dr.  Rlendeau.  the  youthful 
Marquis,  recalls  thinking:  "That  guy  lust 
doesn't  know  what  he's  talking  about. "Di'. 
Rlendeau  now  admits  as  much. 

He  recently  told  a  Globe  reporter  that  hlB 
acclaim  of  the  school  was  "probably  ques- 
tionable" Since  he  had  never  been  inside  IT't 
Tech  before  the  afternoon  of  the  gradua-ioii 
and  he  had  ba?ed  this  speech  on  a  to'ur  an  I 
a  short  talk  he  had  with  his  "persons  1 
friend,"    school    director   Charles   Peistkorr . 

Following  the  graduation  speech,  the  ITT 
students  field  past  Dr.  Reindeau  to  receivs 
their  diplomr.s.  One  st-.:dent  recalls  thinkins . 
■It  may  not  be  much,  but  at  least  it  shows 
I  graduated."  He  was  wTong.  When  he  opene  1 
up  his  envelope,  instead  of  the  diploma,  hs 
found  a  notice  from  the  school  informii:  j 
him   that   he   still   owed   them   money. 

"My  motiier  was  sitting  there  with  mr 
pr.-i;-.dmciher  and  my  sister  and  her  husbanc  . 
Tlie  all  wanted  to  see  my  diploma.  What  d  > 
you  say  to  them  when  all  you've  got  to  shoir 
fcr  your  year  Is  a  stinking  bUl,"  the  student 
s.r.id. 

Ai 'hough  Marquis  received  his  diploma,  h  » 
is  just  as  bitter  about  his  year  at  ITT.  H» 
s-iVi  he  was  attracted  to  the  course  by  sales - 
m:*:i  Barbaro"s  claim  that  it  would  includ; 
instruction  in  both  auto  and  truck  air  condi- 
tioning. But  in  fact,  the  course  did  not  cover 
these  f.vo  areas. 

Marquis  also  says  the  salesman  told  him 
the  schocl  maintained  a  free  student  park  • 
ir.g  lot.  Tliis  also  was  false,  as  there  is  \\ 
S12.50  monthly  parking  fee. 

Salesman  Barbaro  says  his  recollection  o! 
the  interview  is  'fuzzy,"  but  he  does  not  re  • 
member  making  the  claims  were  still  avail  ■ 
able.  Marquis's  parents  were  present  and 
they  substantiate  their  son's  version. 

Also,  a  second  student  signed  up  for  th  ; 
course  by  Barbaro  told  the  Globe  he  was 
rushed  into  signing  "because  the  salesman 
told  me  I  couldn't  get  a  seat  If  I  waited." 

When  Marquis  signed  his  contract  in  Feb  • 
rtir.ry  1972,  the  course  had  no  official  status, 
It  was  not  untU  Aug.  2,  1972,  a  full  si:; 
months  later,  that  the  state  Education  De- 
partment licensed  it.  Joseph  DeRosa.  statd 
trade  school  supervisor,  told  the  Globe  tlia  ; 
state  law  prohibits  a  school  such  as  ITT  fron 
solicitmg  students  mto  a  course  untU  it  L 
fully  approved  by  the  state. 

In  approving  the  course  DeRosa  notifiec, 
Feistkorn  that  state  regulation  sets  ih< 
ma.Kimum  number  of  students  who  can  b* 
taught  by  one  Instructor  In  a  laboratory  b{ 
15.  A  month  later,  when  the  course  beganl 
Marquis  says  he  was  crowded  Into  his  labora.? 
tory  with  26  other  students,  a  dozen  abovd 
the  state-allowed  limit.  The  size  of  his  lat 
stayed  above  the  legal  limit  for  more  thar 
half  the  year,  he  said. 

From  the  beglnnmg,  the  heating,  air-con- 
ditioning and  refrigeration  students  en 
countered  trouble.  Their  instructor  con, 
tinually  skipped  classes  and  finally  quit  In 
November.  The  new  teacher  disliked  his 
predecessor's  methods  and  started  all  over 
at  the  beginning — mean'ng  a  month's  m- 
struction  had  to  be  made  up. 

The  episode,  like  hU  year  at  ITT.  still 
rankles  Marquis.  "I  was  one  of  the  top  stu- 
dents in  my  class,  but  111  be  frank;  I  hardly 
learned  a  damned  thing.  I  had  to  drive  80 
miles  a  day  to  go  there  but  I  wouldn't  go 
back  if  It  was  nest  door." 

[From  the  Boston  Evening  Globe.  Mar.  27. 

1974] 

HoME-S-rtTDT  Schools:  Con  Gamx  or  Wave 

or  THE    FOTUWt? 

Correspondence  education  has  been  haUed 
by  one  congressman  as  the  "wave  of  the  fu- 
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ture"  and  condemned  by  another  as  "the  last 
legalized  con  game  In  America." 

Its  proponents  present  home  study  as  the 
last  hope  for  those  who  cannot  afford  college 
In  an  education -conscious  society.  It's  said 
to  be  the  only  place  In  America  where  oppor- 
tunity knocks  twice. 

Opponents  castigate  the  Industry  as  a  pred- 
atory. Insatiable  monster  that  feeds  oS  peo- 
ple's  dreams  and  gobbles  up  millions  of  tax 
dollars  through  systematic  exploitation  of 
government  education  programs. 

A  four-month  Globe  Spotlight  Team  inves- 
tigation, based  on  extensive  interviews  with 
students,  salesmen,  school  executives  and 
government  regulators  and  a  survey  of  Fed- 
eral research,  found  overwhelming  evidence 
Indicating  the  bxirgeoning  industry  is  failing 
Students  In  droves,  with  few  finishing  high- 
priced  courses  of  negligible  value. 

Saturation  advertising  is  the  cornerstone 
of  an  Industry  that  sells  education  like  any 
other  marketable  commodity.  And  Its  surging 
growth  is  taking  place  In  a  comfortable  void, 
virtually  unchecked  by  consumer  and  educa- 
tion agencies  across  the  country. 

It's  now  big  business  and  the  trade  is  be- 
ginning to  be  dominated  by  huge  corpora- 
tions like  ITT.  Bell  &  Howell.  McGraw-Hill. 
MacMillan  Co.  and  Montgomery  Ward. 

What  reliable  data  Is  available  concerning 
a  tenaciously  insular  industry  shows  corre- 
spondence education  dramatically  fails  the 
acid  test — do  students  finish  their  studies  and 
get  jobs  in  the  field? 

The  answer,  based  on  research  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, is  a  resounding  no. 

Both  found  that  al)out  three  out  of  four 
students  using  GI  education  benefits  never 
finish  the  course  and  many  wind  up  with 
only  bills  to  show  for  It  all.  The  GAD  re- 
vealed that  only  six  percent  of  sampled  vet- 
erans achieved  the  critical  objective  of  em- 
ployment In  the  field  of  training. 

Pour  well-known  correspondence  schools 
are  examined  in  today's  Installment. 


Want  a  Scenic  Job  Raking  Rocks? 

Against  the  panoramic  backdrop  of  a  pris- 
tine /orest,  a  solitary  ranger  rides  slowly 
tovcard  sundown.  The  narrator  beckons  man 
}>cck  to  nature:  ".  .  .  Live  and  v>ork  by  a 
peaceful  lake,  a  sparkling  river,  in  the  moun- 
tains or  by  the  seashore.  .  .  .  As  a  conserva- 
tion officer,  wild-life  manager  or  forestry 
aide,  you  work  outdoors,  preserving  our 
natural  environment  and  protecting  it 
against  the  dangers  of  violators.  Call  for  this 
free  career  kit  .  .  ." — television  ad  for  the 
North  American  School  of  Conservation. 
Channel  SS. 

For  tSSS.  North  American  School  of  Con- 
servation offers  you  a  solid  career  away  from 
smog,  city  crime,  sirens  at  night,  hurried  peo- 
ple, snarled  traffic.  But  the  raw  truth  Is  it 
really  can't  deliver. 

Government  officials  who  hire  in  the  con- 
servation field  have  a  decidedly  negative  view 
of  the  course  as  a  Job  credential. 

A  Globe  survey  of  state  and  Federal  agen- 
cies found  a  firm  consensus  that  the  school's 
instruction  Is  of  negligible  value  In  getting 
even  a  bottom-level  forestry  position — such 
as  groundskeeper — and  then  only  If  all  other 
things  are  equal. 

The  course  is  virtually  worthless  for  ob- 
taining a  "professional"  level  Job  in  the  US 
Forest  and  Park  Service  Departments,  where 
the  starting  pay  ranges  from  »8,000  to  $10,000 
and  requires  a  college  degree. 

The  only  Job  available  for  a  North  Ameri- 
can graduate  who  had  no  other  credentials 
would  be  at  "the  tlOO-a-week  level  raking 
rocks,"  according  to  one  official.  In  most 
instances,  the  Job  would  have  been  available 
without  taking  the  ootirse  in  the  first  place. 

Orlo  M.  Jackson,  director  of  management 
of  personnel  for  the  Federal  Forest  Service, 
criticized  the  school  for  using  "misleading 
advertising  "  and  said  he  had  complained  sev- 


eral  times   about   It   to   the  School   without 
much  success. 

Jackson  gave  this  characterization  of 
North  American's  ads:  "The  stuff  Is  right 
out  of  the  1920s — the  rugged  frontiersman 
who  lives  off  the  land  and  tlie  romanticized 
stuff  about  nature  and  fishing  and  hunting. 
Today  you  need  a  specialized  technical  edu- 
cation to  do  this  kind  of  work. 

"Besides,  there  are  not  that  many  jobs 
available,  period.  Even  on  tbe  professional 
level  there's  300  applicants  lor  every  posi- 
tion." 

North  American  doesn't  see  it  that  way. 

In  chatty,  "howdy"  letters  from  a  man 
pictured  in  a  cowboy  hat.  prospective  stu- 
dents are  told  North  American  offers  "the 
special  training  and  skills  you  need  .  .  . 
and  the  proof  Is  in  our  graduates."  The  let- 
ters carry  the  picture  and  signature  of  a 
man  who  died  several  month*  ago. 

Ironically,  the  school  refuses  to  discuss 
its  graduates  and  students,  except  to  guess 
that  about  half  finish  the  course  and  most 
get  jobs. 

However,  a  1971  stock  prospectus  obtained 
by  The  Globe  shows  a  stark  dropout  figure  of 
74  percent  for  all  North  American  courses, 
which  Include  other  types  of  Instruction. 

North  American's  disregard  for  a  student's 
job  potential  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  It 
seeks  employment  and  education  informa- 
tion from  students  who  sign  up  by  mall  only 
after  they're  enrolled  and  indebted  to  the 
school. 

A  Globe  reporter  who  enrolled  Indicated 
he  was  an  unemployed  31 -year-old  high 
school  dropout  who  was  color  blind  and  par- 
tially paralyzed  and  wanted  to  be  a  forest 
ranger.  A  Federal  expert  said  the  descrip- 
tion made  "any  outdoor  job  impossible."  The 
school  simply  took  the  student's  money  and 
welcomed  him  aboard. 

Despite  any  early  contract  cancellation,  the 
reporter  got  nothing  but  increasingly  hostile 
letters  for  more  money — even  though  the 
school  at  one  point  was  sending  him  the 
wrong  person's  bUl  and  was  informed  about 
It. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  the  folksy  letters 
from  the  dead  conservationist,  the  school's 
executive  vice  president  is  the  embodiment 
of  corporate  sllckness.  He  refused  to  answer 
any  questions  about  North  American's  fac- 
ulty, course  completion.  Job  placement  and 
financial  structure.  Most  questions  were  in 
line  with  Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC) 
recommendations  to  students  who  want  to 
"get  the  facts."  i 


Advance  Schools — Self-ProcIaimed  Indus- 
try Savior 

Advance  Schools,  Inc.,  of  Chicago  Is  the 
self -proclaimed  savior  of  the  iKime-study  In- 
dustry, sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  (FTC),  high  above 
the  charlatans  wallowing  below. 

"You  won't  find  our  ads  ia  girlie  maga- 
zines and  matchbooks,"  one  sales  executive 
said.  "We're  in  Time  and  US  News." 

Yet  Advance  appears  to  be  the  Elmer  Gan- 
try of  the  trade,  using  some  of  the  dubious 
sales  techniques  and  misleading  claims  it 
condemns.  All  of  this  is  done  under  the  ap- 
propriated seal  of  approval  of  the  FTC. 

Even  as  the  FTC  was  investigating  the 
school  for  possibly  unscrupulous  practices, 
one  of  Advance's  sales  manager,  to  the  FTC's 
consternation,  was  claiming  the  school  works 
"hand-ln-hand"  with  the  regvlatory  agency 
in  cleaning  up  the  industry. 

In  an  Interview  with  a  Glob«  reporter  pos- 
ing as  a  would-be  student,  William  A.  Thurs- 
ton, who  managed  a  hamburger  stand  before 
joining  Advance,  was  in  high  gear:  "We're 
the  so-called  guys  In  the  white  hat.  We're 
the  shining  example  for  otUer  schools  to 
follow,  .  . . 

"We're  working  with  the  PTC.  They've  got 
a  big  push  on  now  to  clean  up  the  home  study 
Industry  .  .  .  They're  using  us  «ks  an  example 


to  follow  because  of  tbe  tvpe  ot  contract  we 
have,  the  quality  of  our  programs  and  our 
high  graduate  rate  .  .  .  The  FTC  and  the  VA 
and  anyone  else  concerned  wltti  education  Is 
very    much   pro   Advance   Schools." 

Herbert  Ressing,  director  of  the  FTC's  con- 
sumer education  division,  was  stunned  by 
Thurston's  assertion :  "What  can  I  say?  That's 
outrageous."  He  said  a  current;  FTC  educa- 
tional campaign  was  directed  against  "Just 
this  type  of  misleading  claim"  and  he  had 
seen  "no  evidence"  of  Advance's  ballyhooed 
cooperation. 

The  school's  president  and  founder.  Sher- 
man T.  Christensen,  Is  a  man  who  likes  to 
appear  above  the  venality  of  politics,  but,  in 
fact,  he  has  his  own  lobbyist  in  Washington 
and  other  powerful  friends  there.  He  Is  also 
a  dominant  figure  In  the  Industry's  fraternal 
accrediting   body,  based  In  the  capital. 

Christensen  is  a  friend  of  focmer  US  Rep. 
Roman  Pucinskl  of  Illinois,  who  ran  unsuc- 
cessfully for  the  Senate  In  1972  against 
Charles  Percy.  Christensen  denied  doing  any 
more  for  the  Pucinskl  campaign  than  buying 
two  tickets  to  a  dinner  for  "20  bucks,"  but 
Ill-nois  records  show  he  donated  $1000  to 
Pucinskl. 

(Christensen  also  denied  making  any  polit- 
ical contributions  other  than  at  a  local  level, 
disdaining  the  process  because  of  "what 
Watergate  has  shown  us."  But,  again,  records 
show  he  gave  the  Committee  to  Reelect 
President  Nixon  $1000) . 

Pucinskl,  now  an  alderman  In  Chicago,  has 
long  been  an  ebullient  advocate  of  home 
study,  calling  It  the  "wave  of  the  future." 
He  has  described  himself  as  a  consultant 
to  the  Industry,  but  rejects  the  term  "lobby- 
ist." 

In  a  public  relations  coup,  Chflstensen  was 
recently  featured  In  Fortune  magazine  as 
the  lone  ranger  of  correspondence  education. 

"Christensen  began  cleaning  up  his  own 
company's  practices  in  1967,"  the  article 
states.  "When  he  switched  his  salesmen  (who 
had  learned  every  trick  In  the  book')  from 
commission  to  salaries,  61  of  63  quit." 

What  Christensen  did  not  sajr  is  that  the 
reform  is  a  matter  of  semantics.  He  Initially 
claimed  that  his  salesmen  receive  salary  only 
but,  under  questioning,  admitted  they  also 
receive  substantial  bonuses  per  sale  and  ex- 
pense money. 

Christensen,  64,  started  the  Xamily  busi- 
ness in  1937  and  now  runs  a  nationwide  cor- 
poration that  expects  to  take  In  about  $40 
million  in  sales  from  21  separate  courses  in 
1974. 

He  told  Fortune  magazine  ladt  October  he 
was  "so  pleased"  with  an  PTC  pamphlet 
warning  prospective  students  about  un- 
scrupulous practices  the  he  ordered  50,000 
copies  for  distribution  to  his  sailesmen. 

Or  did  he? 

FTC  education  director  Ressing  said:  "This 
has  not  occurred  yet.  In  fact,  I  just  sent 
Christensen  a  little  note  asking  why  this 
has  not  occurred." 

Advance,  like  other  large-scale  correspond- 
ence schools,  is  highly  dependent  on  govern- 
ment subsidies  for  Its  students  and  ^>pears 
to  be  one  of  the  foremost  users  of  GI  benefits. 

VA  records  show  that  as  of  last  October 
about  one  out  of  every  seven  veterans  using 
benefits  for  home  study  across ,  the  country 
were  students  at  Advance.  It  appears  that 
the  VA  underwrites  at  least  half  of  Advance's 
tuitions. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  Advance 
was  in  the  vanguard  of  an  Industry  move 
to  stop  a  reduction  in  GI  benefits  for  voca- 
tional education,  which  dropped  tuition  cov- 
erage from   100  percent  to  90  percent. 

Advance  even  flew  In  some  wtll-rehearsed 
students  In  1972  to  ask  Congress  not  to  make 
the  cut,  which  Advance  claimed  would  be 
ruinous  to  the  Industry  and  unfair  to 
veterans. 

One  of  them  had  his  prepared  statement 
taken   away  from  him   abruptlv   by  an   at- 


torney fcr  Advance,  who  told  him  to  give 
an  Impromptu  account.  His  written  state- 
ment contained  an  admission  that  he  had 
also  attended  a  resident  state-run  trade 
school  while  taking  Advance's  $900  course 
in  f.ir  conditioning  and  refrigeration. 

"There's  something  I  shotild  tell  you,"  the 
student  from  Pern  Creek,  Ky.  sheepishly 
told  the  Globe.  "I  went  to  a  trade  school  at 
the  same  time.  It  cost  me  $22.50  and  had 
all  the  equipment  and  top  teachers. 

"Even  though  Advance  Schools  gives  you 
(equipment)  kits,  it  doesn't  give  you  every- 
thing you  have  to  have,  so  I  went  to  this 
other  school  .  ,  .  That's  how  I  got  my  real 
knowledge." 

Here's  what  he  told  Congress:  "I  could 
have  gone  to  a  trade  school  and  paid  the 
minimum  charge  and  made  money  (off  the 
VA),  but  under  the  circumstances  it  was 
Impossible  for  me  to  go  to  another 
school  ...  I  got  all  the  help  I  could  pos- 
sibly need  from  (Advance)  and  I  guess  that's 
all  I  have  to  sav." 


Lafayette — 70  Percent  Do  Not  Finish 

A  well-traveled  salesman  from  Lafayette 
Academy  of  Rhode  Island  shifted  uncom- 
fortably In  his  chair,  looked  pale  and  coughed. 
He  had  been  confronted  with  his  erron- 
eous claims  and  what  the  facts  actually  were 
and  he  was  struggling  to  remain  composed. 

After  assuring  a  prospective  student  that 
the  material  for  a  travel-p.gent  course  was 
prepared  exclusively  by  the  school's  "experi- 
enced staff,"  he  was  shown  a  settlon  of  the 
school's  textbook  that  matched  up  exactly 
with  a  section  of  a  standard  tovir  handbook 
used  widely  by  travel  agents. 

Here's  the  by-play: 

Q.  Tlie  course  material  is  prepared  and 
packaged  by  the  school  itself.  Correct? 

A.  Yes,  that's  correct. 

Q.  Is  the  so-called  travel  agent's  hand- 
book used  as  part  of  the  course? 

A.  No.  Your  lessons  won't  come  from  that. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  May  I  show  you  something?  (School 
text  and  handbook  material  are  the  same.) 
You  said  no  lessons  would  come  from  the 
handbook  and  here  they  match  up  perfectly. 
What's  the  difference  between  the  $8.50 
handbook  and  the  $740  cotjrse  material? 

A.  No  difference.  It's  the  same  thing. 

Murray  Geberer  went  on  to  say  there  were 
many  other  things  to  learn  from  the  course — 
"a  little  history  of  the  business,  a  little  geog- 
raphy"— but  ultimately  conceded  the  hand- 
book material,  which  deals  with  the  nuts 
and  bolts  problems  of  booking  passengers,  is 
a  "significant  portion"  of  the  course. 

Lafayette  Academy  was  formed  in  1969  by 
some  young  Turks  from  LaSalle  Extension 
University,  with  headquarters  in  Providence 
and  heavy  selling  concentration  in  New  York 
City.  It  now  has  branch  offices  across  the 
country. 

Stuart  Bandman,  the  operation's  prime 
mover,  is  a  37-year-old  former  salesman  who 
jumped  from  LaSalle  and  is  now  chairman 
of  the  board  of  a  rival  school  that  offers  the 
usual  wide  array  of  instruction. 

The  move  has  paid  off  handsomely.  He 
Is  paid  a  maximum  of  $75,000  in  salary,  has 
lucrative  stock  options,  and  lives  In  the  posh 
bedroom  community  of  Stamford,  Conn. 
When  the  company  offered  its  stock  to  the 
public,  Bandman  appears  to  have  reaped 
about  $300,000. 

Tlie  firm's  1972  stock  prospectus,  under 
the  heading  of  risk  factors,  revealed  that 
seven  out  of  10  students  do  not  finish  the 
course.  This  starkly  contrasts  with  Geber- 
er's  claim  that  80-90  percent  complete  the 
courses, 

Bandman,  who  cut  short  an  interview 
when  questions  began  to  cut  close  to  the 
bone  of  his  operation,  claimed  40  percent  of 
the  students  graduated  and  40  percent  of 
those  got  Jobs  in  the  field.  This  means  only 


four  out  of  25  who  enroll  get  a  Job,  accord- 
ing to  the  head  man  himself. 

Informed  that  his  answers  were  at  sharp 
variance  with  claims  made  by  one  of  his 
salesmen,  Bandman  ended  the  Interview. 
"Let  me  tell  you  this.  We  are  an  accredited 
school.  I  refer  you  to  the  National  Home 
Study  Council.  We're  getting  Into  an  area 
where  it's  best  that  they  handle  these  ques- 
tions." 

In  January,  the  PTC  cited  the  school  in  a 
proposed  complaint  containing  a  litany  of 
deceptive  sales  and  advertising  practices.  An 
FTC  official  said  negotiations  with  the  com- 
pany could  take  years. 

Meanwhile,  it's  business  as  usual. 


LaSalle — The  Nation's  Largest 

Just  about  dusk  on  a  cold,  gray  Saturday. 
Samuel  Ellison  knocked  on  a  suburban  door 
and  asked  the  little  woman  If  the  man  of 
the  house  was  Interested  in  bettering  him- 
self at  LaSalle's  Extension  University. 

Ellison  arrived — without  any  advance 
notice — becatise  a  reporter  mailed  in  a  re- 
quest for  information  on  a  correspondence 
course.  Instead,  he  got  an  unlicensed  sales- 
man at  his  door. 

Contacted  later  by  telephone,  Ellison 
reeled  off  a  long  list  of  "careers"  available 
through  LaSalle  Extension  University,  a 
subsidiary  of  MacMUlan  Publishing  Co.  Tlie 
courses,  ranging  from  bookkeeping  to  dlesel 
mechanics,  take  in  an  estimated  $7a-$80 
million  a  year,  making  LaSalle  the  biggest 
volume  home-study  operation  In  the  coun- 
try. 

The  school  retains  its  leading  position 
despite  the  fact  it  nearly  had  Its  accredita- 
tion withdrawn  in  1969  by  the  usually  docile 
Industry-sponsored  National  Home  Studv 
Couiicll.  (The  council,  which  backed  off 
when  threatened  with  a  suit  by  MacMillan 
Co.,  refuses  to  give  the  reasons  for  the 
censuring  action.) 

Ellison  In  an  Interview,  made  several  seri- 
ous misrepresentations  and  managed  to 
make  two  false  statements  in  answering 
one  question. 

Asked  if  he  had  a  license  to  sell  cor- 
respondence courses  as  required  by  state 
law.  he  said:  "Yes.  I  do.  All  LaSalle  repre- 
sentatives have  to  be  licensed  by  the  state. 
Even  though  we  are  salesmen,  the  state  posi- 
tions  us  as  guidance  counselors." 

At  the  time  of  the  statement.  Ellison  was 
unlicensed  and  months  later,  still  does  not 
hold  a  license,  according  to  records  of  the 
state  Department  of  Education.  Moreover, 
the  state  does  not  transform  salesmen  Intc 
counselors,  and  appropriating  the  title  runs 
counter  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  and  Massachusetts  consumer  laws. 

Pressed  for  an  explanation  of  why  the 
state  had  no  record  of  his  license.  Ellison 
referred  the  matter  to  regional  manager 
James  Da  vies  of  Dedham. 

The  telephone  Interview  with  Davies  took 
a  bizarre  twist  when  Ellison  called  him  on 
another  line  and  held  a  conversation  with 
Davies  overheard  by  The  Globe.  It  went  like 
this: 

Davies.  Mr.  Ellison  Is  in  the  process  of  being 
licensed. 

Globe.  There's  no  application  on  file. 

Davies.  Did  he  come  to  your  house?  (Other 
telephone  rings) .  Excuse  me. 

Hi.  Sam.  I  know.  He's  on  the  other  phone 
noic.  This  is  hairy.  The  only  thing  we  can  do 
is,  I  don't  know,  man.  See.  he  already  checked 
and  found  you  weren't  licensed.  .  .  . 

Davies  went  on  to  falsely  state  that  Ellison 
only  "checks  out"  a  prospective  students 
"qualifications"  and  then  turns  over  the  stu- 
dent to  a  licensed  LaSalle  representative  for 
enrollment. 

Ellison,  like  aU  LaSalle  salesmen.  Is  trained 
in  the  "art "  of  negative  selling,  where  stu- 
dents have  to  convince  the  salesmen  they're 
good  enough  to  give  them  their  money. 

An  instructional   booklet,  given  to  sales- 


men and  obtained  by  The  Globe,  outlines  i 
five-step  sales  pitch  "to  take  you  right  fror  i 
the  prospect's  door  ...  to  an  enrollment.  It 
answers  most  of  the  prospect's  questions  be- 
fore they  are  raised." 

Success,  according  to  company  guidelir.e', 
means  the  applicant  "has  been  trying  to  per- 
suade you  that  he  is  qualified."  ' 

The    booklet    starts   the    salesman   at    th  s 

door:  "Mr. ,  last  year  the  universil  r 

enrolled  only  15  percent  of  over  500.000  u;tsr . 
Ciisd  people.  Wouldn't  you  be  interested  t) 
se?  if  you  qualu'y?" 

Movi::;g  into  the  living  room,  the  key.  ac- 
ccrdmg  to  the  booklet,  is  to  extract — b  j 
repeated  que  tio:.ing — a  confession  of  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  prospect's  current  job  a:iil 
standard  of  living.  "Are  you  happy?  ...  Is 
this  the  lob  you  want  for  the  rest  of  vour 
life?   ..." 

The  climax  of  the  negative  sell  is  sheer 
gall— given  the  specious  nature  of  ths 
school's  -selectivity."  It's  called  the  summar  j 

qi'.estion    "Now.  Mr.  _  can  you  givs 

me  o.e  final  reason  why  your  applicatio)! 
should  be  accepted?"  The  booklet  advises  thfe 
s.^.Iesman  to  wait  a  minute  or  two  for  an 
answer  if  necessary. 

Ellison,  in  the  best  tradition  of  tenacious 
home-study  salesmen,  was  undeterred  by  th^ 
dispute  over  his  unlicensed  status,  whicU 
could  bring  a  fine  of  up  to  $1,000.  Contacted 
the  very  ne.\t  day  by  a  second  Globe  reportei, 
he  snapped  at  the  chance  for  a  sale.  "You 
called  the  right  person.  Now  whafs  vour 
address?  ' 

He  did  not  even  blink  when  the  prospect 
capriciously  changed  his  mind  at  the  outset 
and  decided  that  he'd  rather  be  a  lawyer  thai  i 
an  accountant.  It  only  disturbed  him  when 
he  was  later  questioned  about  his  license. 

In  a  classic  oration.  Ellison  made  multlpl  s 
misrepresentations  about  LaSalle's  four- 
year  law  course.  They  all  paled  before  ons 
overshadowing  fact:  the  course,  accordln  j 
to  company  policy,  cannot  be  offered  i{ 
Massachusetts  or  any  other  state  except 
California,  which  allows  some  correspond^ 
ence  students  studying  law  to  take  its  bat 
exam. 

To  do  otherwise  is  viewed  as  misrepresen- 
tation by  LaSalle  itself,  according  to  its 
corocrate  general  counsel. 

Ellison,  after  enrolling  the  second  reportei, 
was  again  questioned  about  hlsllcense.  Hi 
went  on  the  offensive  this  time,  questionini; 
the  student's  "whimsical  Ufestvle."  Hi' 
ultimately  Informed  the  school  the  prospec; 
had  decided  not  to  take  the  course. 

GiOBE.  Now  that  I've  signed  a  contract  and 
asked  about  your  license,  you  don't  thlr!; 
I  hnve  the  right  motivation? 

FiLisoN.  My  not  being  licensed  doesn' ; 
have  anything  to  do  with  that.  Im  simul" 
asking  you — do  you  reallv  know  what  yo\ . 
want  to  be  In  life? 

(Ellison  later  was  fired  for  "breaking  com 
pany  regulations"  that  his  superior,  reglona 
manager  Davies.  apparently  knew  about  al 
along.  Davies  falsely  told  one  applicant  tha  ; 
Ellison  was  licensed.) 

One  former  LaSalle  salesman  told  Tha 
Globe  he  quit  the  firm  largely  because  h< 
didn't  like  what  he  was  becoming.  Even  hl;i 
friends  said  his  personality  was  changing 
Lawrence  Klggins  of  Newburyport  said: 
"My  Job  was  just  a  big  con  game."  He  was 
broken  In  by  a  salesman  who  told  him  to  us< 
whatever  works.  So.  Klggins  began  mtro- 
ducing  himself  as  "Prof.  Kigglns  of  LaSalle 
University." 

"Actuaily."  he  said,  "I  was  taught  to  b« 
nasty.  By  being  so  aggressive  you'd  over- 
power some  people.  You'd  force  your  w?5 
into  their  home,  and  I  was  doUig  things 
I  didn't  think  I  was  capable  of  .  .  . 

•  I  was  degrading  people.  I  was  told  by 
my  friends  that  I  was  changing.  By  being 
so  overbearing  and  gruff,  it  changed  me  a] 
a  person. 

A    McMillan    Co.    spokesman    refused    to 
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allow  the  Olobe  to  interview  the  head  of 
the  Chicago-based  LaSalle  on  the  telephone 
"because  nobody  likes  that." 

In  a  written  response,  Warren  B.  Smith, 
president  of  LaSalle,  Ignored  or  only  par- 
tially answered  most  of  18  questions.  He  also 
failed  to  substantiate  several  advertising 
claims  and  made  at  least  three  apparent 
misrepresentations  of  fact,  concerning  sales 
quotas  for  representatives,  the  total  num- 
ber of  LaSalle  salesmen  and  the  use  of  salary 
figures  in  advertisements. 

[From  the  Boston  Evening  Globe,  Mar.   28, 

19741 
Career  Schools  Bully  Students  To  Enroll 
Note. — This  is  the  fourth  installment  In  a 
series  by  the  Globe  SpotUght  Team  on  the 
profit-making  vocational  education  Industry. 
Todays  article  examines  three  resident 
training  schools  in  Massachusetts.) 

Brushing  up  on  his  lines  like  an  actor  be- 
fore his  entrance,  business  school  salesman 
Charles  Ahem  mumbled  to  himself  in  prep- 
aration for  the  Interview. 

Suddenly  Ahem  stared  sternly  at  the  un- 
comfortable applicant  seated  across  the 
kitchen  table  from  him.  "Why  doesn't  she 
care  about  you?"'  he  demanded  scornfully. 
"Why  doesn't  who  care?" 
"Your  wife.  Where  is  your  wife?  If  she 
doesn't  care  about  your  future,  why  should 
I?" 

The  question,  which  the  prospective  stu- 
dentthought  both  presumptuous  and  irrele- 
>«M^t/^ad  its  purpose.  It  was  part  of  a  potent 
salcsJpchnlque  known  as  "the  negative  sell. " 
Employed  by  high-pressure  salesmen,  it  puts 
the  applicant  on  the  defensive,  debases  him 
and  evokes  a  groundless  fear  of  rejection  by 
the  school. 

Yet  the  Spotlight  Team  found  the  negative 
sell  to  be  but  one  of  many  practices  that  lead 
past  and  present  students,  teachers,  and 
school  officials  to  speak  of  the  profit-making, 
or  proprietary  trade  school  industry  with 
bitterness  describing  it  as  an  unregulated 
shell  game  in  which  the  only  loser  is  the 
student. 

An  estimated  150  proprietary  schools  oper- 
ate In  Massachusetts — and  some  10.000  na- 
tionwide— selling  courses  that  purport  to 
teach  everything  from  tractor-trailer  driv- 
— ttrg-tv4iM^^a  merchandising,  repairing  tele- 
visions to  assisting  physicians.  They  cost  from 
t500  to  (4000  and  last  anywhere  from  four 
weeks  to  two  years. 

During  The  Globe's  investigation  of  these 
schools  In  Blassachusetts,  Spotlight  Team 
reporters  posing  as  prospective  students  ob- 
served flagrant  and  repeated  flouting  of  the 
law,  both  by  salesmen  and  by  school  admin- 
istrators. 

The  most  frequently  violated  law  was  the 
Consumer  Protection  Act,  which  prohibits 
unfair  or  deceptive  practices.  Among  sales- 
men of  profitmaklng  vocational  schools  in 
Massachusetts,  such  techniques  appear 
rampant. 

Sampled  schools  were  also  found  In  appar- 
ent violation  of  state  laws  and  rules  regulat- 
ing advertising,  refunds  to  students,  the  li- 
censing of  salesmen  and  state  approval  of 
teachers.  The  laws  carry  criminal  penalties. 

In  addition,  several  schools  were  found  to 
have  misrepresented  the  training  they  of- 
fered, which  bad  little  practical  value,  high 
dropout  rates  and  dismal  placement  records. 
Many  schools  exist.  The  Globe  found,  by 
virtu©  of  expensive,  high-powered  marketing 
campaigiis  and  systematic  exploitation  of 
Federal  grant  and  loan  programs  created  to 
help  veterans  and  underprivileged  youth. 

Some  schools  concentrate  their  sales  drives 
almost  exclusively  in  poor  neighborhoods, 
where  they  foster  hopes  that  success  can  be 
purchased  on  the  Installment  plan. 

Others  seek  the  teenage  high  school  drc^- 
out,  who  is  no  match  tor  the  salesman's 
polished  pitch. 


"I  would  try  to  get  him  to  believe  the  rea- 
son he  has  been  such  a  failure  lies  within 
himself,"  one  former  salesBian  said  in  ex- 
plaining his  approach.  "Yow  try  to  degrade 
the  kid  in  his  own  eyes.  Once  you've  done 
that,  you  try  to  make  him  see  that  the  school 
you  are  selling  can  offer  him  the  gateway  to 
a  profitable  future.  He'll  buy  It  every  time." 

Commissioned  salesmen  at  some  schools 
who  are  skilled  in  the  negative  sell  are  re- 
warded for  lucrative  enrollments  with  large 
cash  bonuses  or  gifts  sucrt  as  stereos  and 
leather  chairs. 

Predictably,  the  stock  in  trade  of  such 
salesmen  is  deception — practiced  all  the  more 
effectively  and  forcefully  in  the  intimacv  of 
a  prospective  students  home.  In  such  a  set- 
ting, the  SpotUght  Team  found,  anvthing 
goes. 

Dead-end  Trip  on  R.'.xTLrrRAP  Trucks 

On  a  windswept  abandoned  air  strip  in 
Qulncy,  dozens  of  young  men  sit  in  their 
cars  for  hours  each  day  awaiting  their  turns 
to  drive  run-down    tractor   trailers. 

They  are  there  largely  because  a  sales- 
man from  New  England  Tractor-Trailer 
School  promised  modern  training  equipment 
and  individualized  instruction.  Instead,  they 
sit  and  smoke  and  talk  bitterly  about  the 
school. 

For  most,  the  "road  to  prosperity"  de- 
plete'" in  school  literature  will  be  a  dead  end. 

Those  who  eventually  receive  their  truck 
drivers'  licenses — and  former  students  esti- 
mate that  about  half  the  graduates  pass 
the  license  test — will  likely  face  years  of  toil 
as  delivery  truck  drivers  or  dock  workers. 

Only  a  few  will  become  well-paid  long- 
distance drivers. 

Moreover,  graduates  who  find  Jobs  likely 
to  get  them  on  their  own.  for  the  school's 
"■placement  service'  consists  of  distributing 
names  of  local  trucking  companies  to  the 
students. 

And  when  they  enroll  in  the  $800  four- 
week  course,  prospective  students  do  not 
expect  to  wait  up  to  six  hours  they  spend 
behind  the  wheel  of  a  decnepit,  sometimes 
unsafe  truck. 

Nor  do  they  expect  to  L«  told  bv  their 
classroom  teacher,  Fritz  Heller,  that  '"truck- 
ing is  the  lyingest,  cheating«st  business  you 
could  ever  get  into,  and  if  you're  not  ready 
to  lie  and  cheat  then  don't  get  into  it." 

But  these  and  other  experiences  have  been 
described  by  former  students  of  New  England 
who  are  bitter  and  angry  about  the  school. 
"They  don't  really  give  a  damn  about  any- 
thing except  the  money  they're  pulling  in," 
said  one  graduate. 

About  a  third  of  the  students  are  veterans. 
At  least  one  veteran,  a  former  student 
Is  disenchanted  with  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration for  allowing  GI  BlU  benefits  to  be 
used  at  the  school.  "I  thought  ^o  myself, 
being  VA  api  roved  it  mu«t  be  a  better 
school,"  he  said.  "That  couWn't  have  been 
less  true." 

Former  students  also  complialned  about  the 
equipment  and  Instruction  at  New  England. 
While  the  school  used  some  good  trucks, 
the  students  said  in  interviews,  they  had 
driven  trucks  without  brakes  or  clutches, 
with  faulty  steering,  bald  or  flat  tires,  fuel 
leaks,  broken  transmissions,  windows  and 
heaters. 

One  graduate  said  the  brakes  on  a  truck 
he  had  driven  were  so  bad  that  one  of  the 
school's  mechanics  rammed  it  into  a  wall 
trying  to  drive  it  into  a  garage.  "The  equip- 
ment is  extremely  ratty,"  ha  said.  "I  know 
you  can't  have  beautiful  equipment  for  guys 
who  are  Just  learning  to  drive,  but  this 
equipment  Is  terrible." 

Arlan  Greenberg,  the  school's  president, 
conceded  his  school  was  "not  perfect,"  but 
he  argued  that  he  had  "no  incentive"  to  cor- 
rect Us  problems.  "If  we're  going  to  do  It, 
let  everybody  do  It,"  he  decl«rcd.  "We  don't 


mind.  If  we  have  to  follow  thein,  we'll  change 
our  ways." 

Salesmen  for  New  England,  which  calls 
itself  the  largest  such  school  in  the  region, 
do  not  include  such  sobering  assertions  in 
their  spiels  to  prospective  students. 

In  addition,  the  Spotlight  Ttam  has  found 
that  the  school  apparently  has  violated  state 
laws  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire, 
and  Greenberg  appears  to  h^ve  lied  to  the 
Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles,  Which  licenses 
New  England.  j 

In  his  tape-recorded  Interview  with  The 
Globe,  Greenberg  also  made  a  number  of 
demonstrably  false  statements  and  misrep- 
resentations about  the  school. 

Three  years  ago  Registry  Inspectors  ex- 
amined the  school  and  found  defective 
trucks  and  filthy  conditions.  They  described 
the  equipment  as  being  "in  tery  poor  con- 
dition" and  "in  rough  shape." 

It  still  is.  A  list  of  school  t*ucks  filed  last 
March  with  the  Registry  showed  the  average 
age  of  the  tractors  to  have  been  10  years, 
while  the  average  of  the  teaUers  was  li 
jears. 

During  its  1970  visit,  the  Registry  made 
another  discovery.  When  inspectors  asked  a 
school  teacher  to  produce  his  Instructor's 
certificate,  which  is  required  by  law,  he  said 
he  had  left  it  at  home.  That  wfts  false;  he  did 
not  have  one. 

Last  August  the  Registry  conducted  a  sec- 
ond inspection  of  the  school.  tThls  time  two 
more  men  were  found  teachiqg  without  re- 
quired certificates.  "This  has  been  a  common 
practice.'  a  Registry  examined  concluded. 

The  Registry  held  a  hearing  on  the  teach- 
ers, and  Greenberg  and  school  Manager  Rich- 
ard Grassette  admitted  having  violated  the 
law.  They  were  given  a  warning,  although 
the  infraction  could  have  cast  the  school 
it-s  license. 

In  an  interview  with  The  Olobe,  Green- 
berg maintained  that  no  uncertified  instruc- 
tor had  ever  taught  at  New  England. 

Greenberg  intimates  his  scbool  is  highly 
profitable.  One  reason  for  its  success— and 
one  way  in  which  it  appears  to  violate  the 
laws  of  at  least  two  states — Is  its  practice 
of  collecting  a  $200  "nonrefundable"  deposit 
from  applicants. 

Under  the  lav.'s  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  school  contracts  must  contain  a 
specific  caiftellation  clause  permitting  full 
refunds  in  certain  cases  where  students  have 
enrolled  in  their  homes.  Greenberg  contends 
New  England's  contracts  contain  both  the 
cancellation  and  "nonrefundable"  provisions. 
He  refused  to  show  a  copy  of  the  contract 
tc  a  Globe  reporter. 

In  fact,  it  appears  his  salesmen  have  not 
always  used  such  a  contract.  The  Globe  has 
in  Its  files  copies  of  contracts  signed  re- 
cently in  the  homes  of  students  from  both 
states,  and  none  contains  th«  refund -can- 
cellation provision. 

In  Massachusetts  the  penalty  for  violating 
the  cancellation  law  is  imprisonment  for  up 
to  six  months,  a  fine  of  up  to  $500  or  both. 
In  New  Hampshire,  violations  can  bring  a 
$1000  fine,   one   year  In  Jail   or  both. 

The  Registry  supervisor  responsible  for  li- 
censing tractor-trailer  schools.  William 
Mitchell,  said  b  »  had  been  assured  by  Green- 
berg that  New  England's  contract  had  been 
"cleared"  with  the  attorney  gtneral's  office. 
Greenberg  repeated  the  claim  In  his  inter- 
view with  The  Globe. 

An  official  in  the  attorney  general's  office 
denied  the  assertion  and  said  contracts  are 
not  cleared  by  the  office. 

Dubious  claims  were  made  by  other  school 
officials,  Richard  Grassette,  Ntw  England's 
manager,  in  trying  to  enroll  a  Olobe  reporter 
posing  as  an  applicant,  made  a  number  of 
contentions  that  former  students  strenuously 
disputed. 

The  former  students  were  ^specially  in- 
censed at  his  claim  that  the  institution  gives 
each  student  10-20  hours  of  open-road  drlv- 
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Ing  practice  and  sends  Information  on  each 
student  to  potential  employers.  Grassette  also 
claimed  falsely  that  no  student  who  wants  a 
license  leaves  the  school  without  getting  It. 

A  major  student  complaint  Is  overcrowded 
condltloixs  at  New  England.  One  former 
.student  calculated  he  had  not  received  eight 
hours  of  actual  instruction  In  mope  than  100 
hours  spent  at  the  school. 

(Such  practices  are  not  confined  to  New 
England.  Vito  Augusta,  a  salesman  who 
worked  briefly  for  Andover  Tractor-Trailer 
School,  assured  a  Globe  reporter  acting  as  an 
applicant  that  despite  the  "one  or  two  Reg- 
istry examiners  who  are  really  strict,"  99 
percent  of  Andover  gradviates  pass  their  li- 
censing tests. 

("There  are  certain  days  we  go  when  you 
get  the  .  .  .  (examiners)  who  bend  a  little." 
Augusta  said.  We  know  what  towns  they  go 
to,  what  days,  so  you'll  get  the  good  guys. 
You    won't   have   any    problems.") 

In  a  sworn  statement,  he  said  instructor 
Fritz  Heller  had  told  his  class  how  to  "get 
around"  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
(DOT)  safety  rules  and  also  had  "related 
personal  experiences  regarding  such  eva- 
sions." 

The  graduate  recalled  Heller  telling  the 
class  not  to  become  truck  drivers  unless  they 
were  ready  to  He  and  cheat.  Heller  later  pro- 
vided him  and  other  students  with  the  an- 
swers to  the  DOT  safety  test  while  they  were 
taking  it,  be  said. 

The  former  student's  observations  were 
corroborated  by  three  other  former  students. 
Heller  refused  to  be  Interviewed  by  The  Globe 
about  his  teaching. 

Greenberg  was  critical  of  state  efforts  to 
regulate  truck  driving  schools,  but  he  was 
openly  disdainful  of  the  license  under  which 
he  operates  New  England. 

As  he  put  It,  "I  don't  think  the  license 
means  anything  .  .  .  It's  like  a  flsh  peddler's 
license.  If  you  want  to  sell  fish  on  the  street 
you've  got  to  have  a  health  department  li- 
cense .  .  .  It's  the  same  thing." 


Ability  To  Pay  Is  Only  Aptitude  Needed  for 
Costly  Computee  Coukse 

Salesman  John  Everson  was  nonchalant 
about  the  prospective  student's  near-failing 
performance  on  the  "qualification"  test  given 
by  Electronic  Computer  Programming  Insti- 
tute (BCPl). 

"Although  your  test  doesxa't  show  It,"  he 
calmly  assured  the  applicant,  "I'm  sure  you 
can  do  the  work  here.  You've  got  to  stop 
guessing." 

When  the  applicant — actually  a  Globe  re- 
porter— denied  he  had  guessed,  Everson  be- 
came annoyed.  "Don't  worry.  Just  listen  to 
what  I  say.  You  can  do  the  work." 

At  the  Boston  branch  of  ECPI,  located 
above  a  bar  In  Kenmore  square,  aptitude 
tests  apparently  are  used  not  to  weed  out 
untalented  prospects  but  to  enroll  them. 
Everson 's  applicant,  deliberately  giving  wrong 
answers,  scored  54  percent  on  the  test. 

ECPI,  part  of  a  nationwide  chain,  offers 
courses  in  computer  programming  and  secu- 
rity services  costing  $1850.  Until  two  years 
ago  it  was  owned  by  a  steak  house  operator 
and  his  headwaiter. 

To  evaluate  ECPI.  The  Globe  hired  Alan 
Taylor,  a  consultant  with  years  of  experi- 
ence in  the  data-processing  field.  Taylor 
found  serious  deficiencies  In  the  school.  In- 
cluding its  use  of  the  test  as  "a  selling  tool." 
a  practice  he  sharply  criticized. 

Taylor  concluded  that  the  school  appeared 
to  be  providing  a  course  substantially  dif- 
ferent In  content  than  the  one  it  advertised, 
and  he  found  ECPI  to  be  distorting  the  pur- 
pose of  Its  course. 

While  the  student  Is  led  to  believe  the 
school  will  train  him  for  a  career  in  computer 
programming,  he  noted,  ECPI  actually  re- 
gards lower-paying  computer  operator  Jobs 
as  successful  Job  placement. 


During  a  tour  of  the  school,  Taylor  found 
serious  weaknesses  in  its  methods  of  Instruc- 
tion. He  observed  that  the  computer  used 
by  ECPI  had  extremely  limited  capability  for 
teaching  students  the  fundamentals  of  com- 
puter programming. 

Two  ECPI  officials  refused  to  be  interviewed 
about  the  school.  Sidney  Neely,  director  of 
the  Boston  school,  refused  even  to  state  his 
own  professional  qualifications,  while  Wil- 
liam Kalaboke,  vice  president  of  the  com- 
pany that  owns  the  school,  requested  that 
questions  be  submitted  in  writing  and  then 
would  not  answer  them. 

Their  reticence  is  understandable.  Aside 
from  its  questionable  educational  value,  the 
school  gives  Its  salesmen  free  rein  in  their 
sales  techniques,  which  were  frequently  de- 
ceptive. The  Globe  found.  Two  ECPI  salesmen 
made  a  series  of  false  claims  to  a  Globe  re- 
porter acting  as  a  would-be  student. 

Everson  maintained  the  school  had  placed 
80  to  90  percent  of  its  graduates  m  program- 
ming Jobs,  a  claim  that  one  knowledgeable 
former  employee  said  was  preposterous.  The 
former  employee  estimated  that  no  more  than 
10  percent  of  ECPI  graduates  get  "decent 
Jobs"  in  the  computer  field  and  said  the 
school  lost  at  least  50  percent  of  its  students 
before  graduation. 

(By  contrast.  Blue  HUls  Regional  Tech- 
nical Institute,  a  Boston-area  public  school, 
reported  that  82  percent  of  the  135  students 
who  started  its  data  processing  programs  over 
the  past  three  years  completed  them,  and  95 
percent  of  the  graduates  were  placed  in  Jobs.) 

Salesman  John  Stolos  falsely  said  ECPI  had 
"several"  computers  and  confided,  "Listen,  If 
you  can  type  on  a  Royal  typewriter  you  can 
type  on  anything.  Don't  worry  about  the 
machines."  In  fact,  ECPI  has  only  one  out- 
moded computer. 

The  competitive  urge  at  ECPI  apparently 
leads  to  excesses  that  surpass  the  fanciful 
claims  of  its  salesmen.  Perhaps  the  most 
serious  was  committed  by  director  Neely 
himself. 

On  Oct.  9,  1973,  director  Neely  wrote  to  an 
official  in  the  state  Education  Department 
stating  that  "  effective  Immediately"  his 
school  would  not  be  "interviewing  or  enroll- 
ing students  in  their  homes,"  according  to  a 
copy  of  the  letter,  which  is  in  the  Spotlight 
Team's  files. 

Because  of  Neely's  assurances,  ECPI  sales- 
men were  exempted  from  the  state  licensing 
requirement. 

Just  one  week  after  Neely's  letter,  a  Globe 
reporter  was  enrolled  in  his  home  by  Everson. 
The  next  day,  Oct.  17,  the  newly  enlisted 
student  visited  ECPI  and  spoke  to  Neely,  who 
was  told  several  times  that  the  contract  had 
been  signed  In  the  home. 

The  penalty  for  violating  the  licensing  law 
Is  up  to  six  months  in  Jail,  a  $1000  fine  or 
both. 

One  former  salesman  said  he  and  his  col- 
leagues knew  of  the  licensing  law  but  Just 
did  not  bother  to  obey  It.  At  ECPI,  he  said, 
student  enrollments  came  first  and  successful 
selling  was  rewarded  with  expensive  bonuses 
selected  from  a  Gold  Star  Coupon  book.  He 
received  a  stereo  set,  a  leather  chair  and  a 
movie  camera  for  high  production,  he  said. 

The  school's  primary  market  was  high 
school  dropouts  and  underprlvUeged  youths, 
the  ex-salesman  explained,  and  television 
advertising  was  found  to  be  "the  perfect  way 
of  getting  leads." 

Salesmen  used  the  negative  sell  to  "break 
down  "  the  prospect  psychologically  untu  he 
believed  "the  only  friend  in  the  world  he 
had  was  the  school  salesman,"  he  said.  Ap- 
plicants who  asked  tough,  probing  questions 
about  the  school  were  hastUy  abandoned. 

Schools  like  ECPI  have  recently  focused 
attention  on  the  questions  of  professionalism 
and  ethics  In  the  computer  training  field. 
"This  Is  a  major  problem  for  otir  profession, 
and  it  is  degrading  to  us,"  said  Homer  Gates, 


president  of  the  Boston  chapter  of  the  SO' 
ciety  of  Certified  Data  Processors. 

Cates  was  especially  critical  of  ECPI's 
claims  about  what  it  can  teach  its  students 

"It  Is  virtually  impossible  for  the  best  ol 
MIT's  students  to  learn  this  amount  of  in 
struction  in  a  year,  studying  eight  hours  c 
day  with  use  of  all  their  machines."  he  as 
serted.  "To  think  that  an  ECPI  student  can 
do  it  in  4' 2  months  with  the  use  of  a  single 
Unlvac  machine  for  four  hours  a  day  is  simply 
ludicrous." 

"It  would  be  hilarious  except  that  they  ar« 
getting  away  with  misrepresenting  the  course 
this  way.  and  students  are  being  misled." 

Massachusetts    Radio — Falsehoods    Hflp 
Sell  Electronics  Course 

A  drawing  of  a  rat  running  on  a  treadmill 
flashed  on  the  television  screen,  followed  bj 
an  unbeat  voice:  "Getting  no  place  fast' 
Contact  Mass.  Radio  and  Electronics  School 
Join  the  change-of-pace  people  .  .  ." 

A  call  to  the  school  brought  a  quick  re- 
sponse from  one  of  the  "change-of-pace  peo- 
ple." His  name  was  Maurice  Sadur,  ahd  in  a 
home  interview  with  a  reporter  posing  as  an 
applicant  he  combined  a  tone  of  relaxed  can- 
dor with  a  sale  spiel  filled  with  exaggeration 
and  falsehood  as  he  tried  to  sell  a  $1014  elec- 
tronic technician  course. 

"We  classify  ourselves  as  a  little  MIT."  he 
declared.  Here  are  three  of  his  more  egregious 
assertions: 

"We  place  you  with  a  major  company"  (The 
state  trade  school  rules  prohibit  such  guar- 
antees.) 

"All  my  students  pick  up  $50  to  $100  a 
week  doing  part-time  work"  (This  claim  ii 
contradicted  by  the  school  director). 

The  school  is  "endorsed  by  the  state  Edu 
cation  Department."  (This  false  claim  is  an 
apparent  violation  of  the  state  trade  school 
rules.) 

Sadur,  a  Dorchester  High  School  graduate 
is  the  school's  "top  salesman,"  according  to 
Russell  Heiserman,  its  director,  who  esti 
mates  Sadur  enrolled  about  200  of  the 
school's  380  new  students  last  year.  There 
are  two  other  salesmen. 

Public  funds  are  a  major  source  of  Mass 
Radios  income.  About  35  percent  of  Us  stu- 
dents are  veterans,  whose  tuition  is  90  per- 
cent paid  by  the  Veterans  Administration, 
Moveover,  the  state  Rehabilitation  Commis- 
sion sent  41  students  to  the  school  last  year 
at  a  cost  $29,500. 

When  Sadurs  applicant  visited  the  Boston 
school  at  its  second-floor  271  Huntington 
ave.  location,  the  commissioned  salesmait 
warned.  "You  can't  approach  this  like  a  col- 
lege campus."  It  was  sound  advice.  The  front 
windows  were  filthy  and  several  were  broken. 
The  halls  and  classrooms  were  dirty  as  well 

Less  criticism  of  Mass.  Radio  was  voiced  by 
its  graduates  than  by  graduates  of  other 
schools  about  their  own  edxication.  However 
the  school  Is  not  the  "model  institution"  its 
parent  cmpany  depicted  in  its  annual  report. 

"I  like  it  OK  because  I  was  older  aud  ap- 
plied myself,"  said  Edward  DeCosta  of  Rollu- 
dale,  "but  for  half  the  kids  It  was  a  case  of 
the  school  taking  their  money  and  running." 
DeCosta  said  he  would  have  to  take  a  cut 
in  his  current  salary  to  get  a  Job  using  what 
he  learned  at  Mass.  Radio. 

Other  students  were  critical  of  the  school 
for  accepting  applicants  they  regarded  as 
unqualified  or  unmotivated. 

Apart  from  such  criticism,  Heiserman  con- 
cedes he  has  had  problems. 

In  an  interview,  he  admitted  two  apparent 
violations  of  the  state  trade  school  law.  Two 
instructors  taught  for  months  before  thel.' 
qualifications  were  submitted  to  the  Educa- 
tion Department. as  required,  aud  Heiserman 
"forgot "  to  submit  his  television  ads,  he 
said. 

Heiserman  also  took  six  weeks  to  refund  a 
deposit  paid  by  a  Olobe  reporter  acting  as  a 
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would-be  student.  He  confessed  he  was  un- 
aware of  the  state  law  that  requires  such 
refunds  within  10  days  and  carries  a  pos- 
sible penalty  of  six  months  In  Jail,  a  (500 
fine  or  both. 

Mass.  Radio's  most  serious  problem  ap- 
pears to  be  its  dropout  rate  of  nearly  two- 
thirds.  Heiserman  downplayed  Its  importance. 
Insisting  the  figure  was  InOated  by  an  esti- 
mated 20  percent  of  enrollees  who  tailed  to 
appear  for  even  the  first  class — one  lllcely 
consequence  of  a  high-pressure  sales  cam- 
paign. 

INSIDEK  SATS  BELX  &  HOWELL  USES  ITS  NAME 

To  "HcNT  "  Students 

A  rare  inside  view  of  one  of  the  largest  big- 
name  correspondence  schools  in  the  rouniry 
reveals  It  to  be  a  fast-buck  operation  with 
little  regard  for  its  students. 

A  former  regional  manager  of  the  nation's 
second  largest  seller  of  home-study  educa- 
tion— Bell  &  Howell — claims  the  school  bul- 
llee  Its  sales  force  and  gives  its  students  short 
shrift,  with  the  "annual  revenue  figure  tlie 
only  thing  that  counts." 

For  several  months  in  1973.  Wallace  C.  Ral- 
ston was  responsible  for  overseeing  a  network 
of  IS  salesmen  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
and  was  Intimately  familiar  with  the  New 
England  district,  which  brings  In  "a  mini- 
jn\im  of  M.3  million  a  year" — making  it  one 
of  the  top  sales  areas  In  the  firm. 

Ralston  rose  to  the  managerial  level  with 
Bell  &  Howell  despite  a  tainted  background 
that  the  company  apparently  knew  at>out 
when  it  put  him  at  the  helm  of  one  of  its 
sales  regions. 

About  three  years  before  he  was  hired, 
Ralston  was  arrested  in  Saigon  carrying  the 
seafaring  papers  of  a  dead  man.  Federal 
agents  were  waiting  In  San  Francisco  to  in- 
terrogate him  about  a  stolen  stock  scheme 
that  Involved  some  underworld  figures. 

Once  a  well-to-do  Insiu-ance  executive, 
Ralston  returned  home  a  pennUess  soldier 
of  fortune. 

Ralston  eventually  turned  state's  evidence 
and  received  suspended  seiiiences  for  charges 
of  receiving  stolen  goods.  He  had  been 
"duped"  by  the  pros,  according  to  himself 
and  the  prosecution. 

He  tried  to  get  back  into  the  Job  market 
In  1971.  It  was  not  easy.  "I  tried  everything 
to  get  work.  The  only  Industry  open  was 
home  study.  I  hated  selling,  but  I  had  no 
choice." 

He  started  as  a  salesman  for  the  Famous 
Artist  Schools,  but  within  two  years  held  ex- 
ecutive positions  with  the  International  Cor- 
respondence Schools  and  Bell  &  Howell. 

Hako-Noseo    Salxsmem    Vuiv-t    State    Laws, 
Deceive  Applicants  at  Cabeeb  Academt 

"Train  for  a  rewarding  career!"  urged  the 
quarter-page  advertisement  in  the  1973  Bos- 
ton Tellow  Pages.  "Exciting  courses  prepare 
you  for  one  of  the  many  good-Income  Jobs 
available." 

This  appeal  and  others  like  It  by  Career 
Academy  have  lured  hundreds  of  young 
people  to  the  school  near  Kenmore  square. 

Only  after  enrolling,  however,  did  they 
learn  that  Career — with  a  haphazard  "place- 
ment service"  and  deficient  curriculum  and 
facilities — cannot  deliver  what  it  promises. 

Located  above  a  lounge  and  bowling  alley. 
Career  appears  to  have  waived  its  student's 
welfare  and  given  the  run  of  the  school  to 
what  one  knowledgeable  source  termed 
"head-hunting"  saleamen. 

Its  salesmen  are  masters  of  "the  negative 
sell,"  a  technique  of  breaking  down  appli- 
cants psychologically  by  creating  anxiety  and 
insecurity  about  whether  the  school  will 
accept  them.  Among  these  salesmen,  the 
Spotlight  Team  found,  deception  is  canon 
and  the  negative  sell  veritable  scripture. 

nikder  Douglas  Sprlngmann,  until  recently 
the  school's  director,  a  hard-nosed  sales  force 
armed   with  Federal  loans  and  grants  was 


unleashed  on  a  market  of  l^gh  school  drop- 
outs and  underprivileged  youths  to  compete 
for  commissions  as  high  as  |275  per  student. 

Moreover,  Springmann  hired  as  his  "ad- 
missions director"  Judith  Saperla,  a  former 
Playboy  Bunny  with  no  rScorded  previous 
experience  in  the  education  field. 

About  50  new  students  are  enrolled  at 
Career  each  month,  Springmann  estimated, 
and  about  a  third  of  them  are  members  of 
minority  groups. 

The  school  offers  resident  courses  in  broad- 
casting and  medical  and  dental  assistance 
that  cost  S1700.  as  well  as  a  $2300  drafting 
course  and  a  $1270  correspondence  course  in 
hotel-motel  management.  Career's  faculty, 
like  that  of  many  private  vocational  schools, 
has  a  high  turnover  and  is  paid  about  half 
what  the  school's  salesmen  earn. 

In  its  zeal  for  more  stuclents,  the  school 
has  flouted  at  least  two  slate  licensing  laws 
designed  ta  protect  the  public  from  un- 
scrupulous sales  pric'.ices:  at  one  point, 
tiiree  unUcens';d  Career  home  salesmen  were 
carolling  students. 

Although  Springmann  claimed  no  sales- 
men had  been  guilty  of  "dishonest  misrepre- 
sentation," Globe  reporters  posing  as  would- 
be  students  were  told  Inriumerable  false- 
hoods by  all  of  the  Career  Sales  representa- 
tives. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Spotlight  Team's  in- 
vestigation, the  hierarchy  of  the  school 
resigned. 

Joseph  Maher,  president  ot  the  Milwaukee- 
based  chain,  admitted  the  Boston  school  had 
"problems  "  and  said  he  was  pondering 
whether  to  comply  with  a  request  by  The 
Globe  for  placement  and  dropout  statistics. 
He  provided  no  inlormatioii. 

His  reluctance  was  understandable,  for 
Career  has  a  dismal  record  In  the  one  facet 
of  vocational  education  that  matters  most — 
Job  placement. 

A  former  ii.slructor  in  Career's  broadcast- 
ing "ourse  n  Boston  said  that  of  the  300  to 
400  students  he  has  taught,  he  could  think 
of  only  four  graduates  who  held  Jobs  with 
a  future. 

Another  knowledgeable  tormer  employee 
told  The  Globe  that  a  recent  survey  by 
Career  had  disclosed  that  about  70  percent 
of  graduates  of  the  school's  medical  and 
dental  assistant  courses  and  about  95  per- 
cent of  broadcasting  graduates  had  not 
found  employment. 

Somber  facts  like  these  are  seldom  divulged 
in  a  Career  salesman's  spiel.  On  the  con- 
trary, favorable  statistics  are  often  Invented. 

Salesman  Agammenon  Topoulos  told  one 
applicant  Career  had  a  15  percent  dropout 
rate  and  found  Jobs  for  86  percent  of  its 
broadcasting  students  and  100  percent  of  its 
medical  and  dental  students. 

Salesman  Charles  Ahern  claimed  all  but 
one  of  the  last  broadcasting  graduating  class 
had  gotten  Jobs,  and  "we  could  have  gotten 
the  last  fellow  a  Job,  but  he  wanted  to  work 
in  Just  one  city." 

(Ahern,  who  was  unlicensed,  later  enrolled 
a  Globe  reporter  in  the  broadcasting  course 
in  apparent  violation  of  a  law  carrying  a 
penalty  of  up  to  six  months  In  Jail,  a  $1000 
fine  or  both.  He  subsequently  resigned.) 

Such  assertions  might  be  dismissed  as  pre- 
dictably hyperbolic  salesmanship  were  it  not 
for  their  elTectiveness  In  enrolling  young 
men  and  women — especially  the  deprived — 
with  little  chance  to  succeed  in  the  fields 
they  study. 

"They  w^ere  really  poor  souls  who  had  been 
taken  advantage  of,"  said  G.  Michael  McKay, 
one  of  Career's  few  successiful  broadcasting 
students. 

"They  fooled  around  with  the  equipmer*. 
listened  to  tapes  and  recor^ls  and  took  pic 
tures  of  each  other  on  the  tape  machine, 
but  you  knew  they  weren't  folng  anywhere," 
McKay  said.  "They  would  never  find  a  Job.  I 
don't  know  why  the  ochool  ever  accepted 
tbem.  But  I  guess  there's  no  law  against 
trading  on  people's  dreams.'' 


Abuses  in  selling  the  broadcast  course  have 
been  manifold.  A  former  instructor  said  he 
had  a  student  with  a  harelip  a%d  a  lisp  whose 
voice  never  fell  tielow  a  high,  squeaky  pitch. 
One  salesman  even  enrolled  a  Woman  student 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  she 
was  taken  out  of  the  class  only  because  the 
teacher  threatened  to  quit,  IJie  former  in- 
structor said. 

This  "turn  no  one  down"  policy  was  fol- 
lowed with  a  Globe  reporter  who  applied  at 
Career.  The  reporter,  however,  brought  to 
his  "audition"  a  professional  broadcastsr 
whom  he  introduced  as  his  friend. 

After  reading  three  short  paragraphs  into 
a  microphone,  the  reporter  received  a  nod 
from  Robert  Patterson,  a  broadcasting 
teacher  later  elevated  to  acting  adminis- 
trator of  the  school. 

"I  could  tell  you  knew  how  to  speak  from 
loo'King  at  you,"  Patterson  reijiarked,  "but  I 
h-id  no  idea  you  were  going  to  be  that  good." 
The  reporter's  "friend"  was  leSs  enthusiastic. 
"You  were  terrible,"  he  said,  adding  that 
even  with  training  the  reporter  had  little 
future  in  broadcasting. 

The  school's  medical  and  dental  assistant 
courses  have  little  more  to  commend  them 
than  the  broadcasting  course. 

The  dental  course  is  not  acertdlted  by  the 
American  Dental  Assn. — a  significant  liability 
for  graduates — and  Springmann  admitted  he 
did  not  know  whether  accredijtation  was  im- 
portant. 

Besides  being  unaccreditsd,  |the  courses  are 
e-xtremely  expensive,  costing  $1693.  By  con- 
trast, regional  pubUc  schools  offer  the  same 
courses  free  to  area  residents  and  at  nomi- 
nal C03t  to  outside  students.  Even  local  pri- 
vate nonprofit  schools  are  considerably 
cheaper. 

While  Career  refused  to  provide  placement 
and  completion  statistics,  nearby  Quincy 
Vocational-Technical  School  gladly  disclosed 
its  record.  Of  55  students  who  began  the 
dental  assistant  course  in  ijhe  past  three 
years,  51  finished  and  50  were  placed  in  Jobs, 
the  school  reported. 

One  former  Career  teacher  attributed  his 
.'ohool's  dismal  record  to  three  factors: 
Sprlngmann's  insistence  on  admitting  any- 
one from  whom  a  salesman  oould  extract  a 
check,  a  badly  organized  curriculum  and  in- 
frequent placement  service, 

Mary  Staton  of  Dorchester,  a  medical  grad- 
uate, is  angry  about  her  experience  at  the 
school.  Before  enrolling,  she  said,  a  salesman 
extolled  Career's  "placement''  service. 

"They  told  me  there  was  no  sense  spend- 
ing all  those  years  studying  to  be  a  nurse 
when  I  could  get  a  good  paying  Job  as  a 
medical  assistant,  and  they  would  find  me  a 
Job,"  she  said.  "What  lies.  I  apent  $1200  of 
my  hard-earned  money  on  ttat  course  and 
got  nothing  out  of  It."  She  is  Jtill  looking  for 
a  Job  as  a  medical  assistant. 

Even  some  salesmen  are  disgusted  by  what 
they  do  for  a  living.  A  former  salesman  for 
Career  and  other  schools  told  The  Globe :  "To 
be  a  salesman  at  these  schools  you  need  a 
rugged  conscience.  You've  got  to  dangle  that 
dream  in  front  of  those  kida,  knowing  full 
well  that  it's  a  hopeless  drestn,  and  seldom 
have  a  second  thought  about  what  you  are 
doing."  I 

Salesman  Agammenon  Topoulos,  one  of 
Career's  top  sellers,  personifies  this  philos- 
ophy. 

In  a  home  Interview  with  a  Globe  reporter 
posing  as  an  applicant  for  a  drafting  course, 
Topoulos  made  these  false  assertions:  Career 
sends  each  graduate  on  four  or  five  Job  inter- 
views; Topoulos  himself  was  a  salaried  "as- 
.sociate  manager"  of  Career;  and  the  school's 
"enrollment  application"  was  not  a  contract. 

In  reality,  the  school  did  not  routinely 
arrange  one — let  alone  four — Job  Interviews; 
Topoulos  is  a  commissioned  salesman;  and 
the  "application"  can  legally  bind  the  stu- 
dent. 

Topoulos  falsely  claimed  to  be  licensed. 
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Admissions  Director  William  Taylor,  asked 
whether  Topoulos  was  licensed,  took  the  of- 
fensive: "I  dont  think  it's  really  Important 
as  far  as  your  career  is  concerned,  is  It?" 
(Taylor  later  resigned.) 

Besides  working  for  Career  itself,  sales- 
men also  sign  up  students  In  mail-order 
courses  offered  by  a  subsidiary.  Robert  Burns, 
a  portly,  middle-aged  salesman  who  improp- 
erly identified  himself  as  an  "educational 
counselor,"  enrolled  in  a  correspondence 
course  a  Globe  reporter  acting  as  a  would-be 
student. 

Burns,  also  unlicensed  at  the  time  in  ap- 
parent violation  of  state  law.  engaged  in  the 
traditional  Career  charade  outlined  in  a  "con- 
fidential qualification  form"  that  comprises 
the  heart  of  the  school's  negative  sell.  The 
Spotlight  Team  has  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
form,  which  includes  the  following  questions 
and  parenthetical  notations  to  salesmen: 

"Were  you  using  the  crutch  of  procrastina- 
tion and  future  plans  as  an  excuse  for  doing 
nothing  until  now?  .  .  .  Also  a  lack  of  self- 
confidence?  (If  yes,  self-confidence  must  be 
given  at  this  point  to  prospect)  ...  Do  you 
want  to  remain  a  dreamer  or  do  you  want 
to  become  a  doer?  .  .  ." 

Salesmen  were  not  the  only  Career  per- 
sonnel found  to  have  committed  apparent 
violations  of  law.  In  a  tape-recorded  inter- 
view, Springmann  admitted  he  had  violated 
the  legal  requirement  that  the  school's  adver- 
tising be  approved  before  it  was  used. 

"I  confess  I  have  not  done  that,"  he  told 
The  Globe.  "I  know  it's  a  violation." 

The  school  itself  consists  of  one  upstairs 
floor  at  70  Brookline  av.,  Boston,  paneled  al- 
most entirely  in  Imitation  wood  wallboard 
and  decorated  with  in-house  "awards"  to 
previous  classes. 

Plaques  on  the  office  wall  recently  identi- 
fied the  school  as  a  member  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  (BBB)  and  the  Greater 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  reality. 
Career  belonged  to  neither  organization.  Its 
membership  in  the  BBB  expired  in  1969, 
and  its  Chamber  membership  ended  In  1971. 
In  this  setting,  a  Globe  reporter  who  had 
enrolled  earlier  wac  escorted  by  Ahearn  on 
a  grand  tour  of  Career. 

Putting  a  final  deceptive  touch  on  the 
transaction,  Ahearn  stopped  at  a  drawing  of 
a  building  that  hung  in  the  corridor.  In- 
forming the  student  that  the  sketch  depicted 
Career's  planned  new  school  in  Boston, 
Ahearn  pointed  proudly  to  a  window  at  the 
top  of  the  building.  "That's  where  my  oflSce 
will  be,"  he  explained. 

Springmann  said  later  that  the  sketch  was 
merely  a  drawing  by  a  Career  drafting  stu- 
dent. Apprised  of  what  his  salesman  had 
said,  he  Just  shook  his  head  and  murmured, 
"Oh  no.  Please,  no." 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Mar.  31,  1974) 

A  Stamp  and  Some  Money  Get  Anyone  Into 

Dreamers'  Schools 

The  advertisements  are  found  In  girlie 
magazines,  comic  books,  matchbooks.  veter- 
ans' periodicals  and  "take  one"  displays  at 
gasoline  stations  and  liquor  stores. 

A  postage  stamp,  a  few  lessons  and  you're 
out  of  your  drab  dead-end  Job.  You're  writing 
situation  comedy  scripts  at  $5000  each;  an 
author  of  chUdren's  literature;  buUding  your 
own  house;  repairing  Jet  engines;  and  as- 
sembling everything  from  a  color  television 
to  an  ottoman. 

Everyone  qualifies.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
"stop  dreaming,  become  a  doer,  and  send  in 
your  money. 

Later,  much  later.  It  comes  down  to  hard 
work  and  talent. 

Then  you  are  alone  again,  on  your  own 
again,  probably  in  debt  and  stUl  looking  for 
the  "well-paying"  Job. 

If  you  fail— and  most  do  because  the  vast 
majority       never       finish       correspondence 


courses — the  school  writes  you  off  as  a 
slacker,  a  person  who  obviously  didn't  want 
to  "better  yourself"  enough. 

How  many  finish  and  get  Jobs?  Salesmen 
guess  that  it's  "Just  about  everybody  who 
wants  one,"  and  school  officials  teH  you  It's 
none  of  your  business. 

Are  the  schools  selective?  As  one  Massa- 
chusetts investigator  put  it:  "If  you're  warm, 
they'll  take  you." 

Here's  what  Globe  reporters  encountered 
as  students  in  some  of  the  more-off-beat 
courses : 

HOLLYWOOD     SCHOOL     OF     COMEDY 
WRrriNG,    CALIFORNIA 

School  director  Ray  Worsley  had  a  solution 
for  a  Globe  reporter  posing  as  a  student  who 
was  having  trouble  with  his  lessons  on  how 
to  be  funny. 

"...  OK,  I  can  send  you  the  next  lesson 
if  you  Just  send  $10  .  .  .  Send  the  10  bucks 
OK?  Swell." 

Previously,  Worsley  had  reprunanded  the 
student  for  not  being  "more  serious  about 
the  study  of  comedy." 

Reached  at  the  Hollywood  School  of  Com- 
edy Writing,  located  at  his  home  in  Sepul- 
veda,  Calif.,  Worsley  elaborated.  "Comedy  is 
a  serious  thUig,  even  though  the  idea  is  to 
make  jokes  .  .  .  You  seemed  to  be  pokinc 
fun."  *^         ^ 

Q.  There  was  a  section  on  satire  and  I 
picked  the  field  of  correspondence  education. 
Where's  your  sense  of  humor? 

A.  Its  funny  .  .  .  But  why  don't  you  re- 
submit the  Jokes  in  a  more  serious  vein 

The  story  of  Worsley's  school  should  lie  a 
chapter  in  one  of  its  textbooks,  which  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the  course  and  sell  for 
a  "tuition"  of  $390. 

The  real-life  script  of  the  schools  history 
goes  like  this: 

The  founder,  a  former  stand-up  night  club 
comic,  borrowed  money  in  1964  from  the 
owner  of  a  clothing  store  to  help  start  ud 
the  school. 

When  he  didn't  pay  off  the  loan  after  five 
years,  he  gave  the  school  to  the  clothing 
store  owner  to  cancel  the  debt. 

The  founders  ex-wife  then  became  the 
school's  registrar  and  the  clothing  store 
proprietor  became  the  assistant  director  and 
owner. 

The  founder  kept  the  title  of  director  but 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  school  anymore 

He  does,  however,  remain  the  star  of  the 
school's  promotional  and  enrollment  pack- 
age along  with  some  of  his  celebrity  friends 
In  show  business. 

The  new  owner's  only  comedv-writing  ex- 
perience is  composing  "funny  little  ads "  for 
his  clothing  store. 

Unlike  other  school  operators,  Worsley 
made  no  pretense  about  being  highly  selec- 
tive. "We  admit  you  if  you  can  fill  out  the 
application  right,"  he  told  the  reporter. 

After  setting  the  course  completion  rate 
at  20  percent,  he  referred  questions  about 
Job  success  to  Ronald  Carver,  the  founder 
and  author  of  the  textbooks. 

Carver,  who  describes  himself  as  "consul- 
tant director,"  would  have  none  of  it  He 
named  three  graduates  now  in  show  busl- 
ness— the  same  names  that  appear  In  the 
school's  brochure— but  refused  to  discuss  it 
further  "because  I  think  this  thing  is  goinK 
to  be  one  of  those  exposes." 

Asked  for  a  completion  rate,  he  said. 
•That's  a  percentage  that's  reaUy  oiu-  busi- 
ness .  .  .  You're  asking  for  something  that 
is  really  part  of  whether  we  can  continue  In 
business  .  .  .  It's  like  going  to  General  Mo- 
tors and  asking  them  about  defects  or  some- 
thing. I  mean,  come  on." 

Carver,  who  writes  television  comedy  and 
teaches  a  course  at  UCLA,  describes  his  func- 
tion at  Worsley's  school  as  "answering  ques- 
tions about  the  course  .  .  .  After  10  years, 
It  runs  pretty  much  by  Itself.  All  the  ques- 
tions have  been  answered." 


PEACE    OFFICER    TRAINING    SERVICE, 
CALIFORNIA 

The  application  tells  the  story. 

The  Peace  Officer  Training  Service  of  Oak- 
land promptly  accepted  as  a  student  a  Glol>e 
reporter  whose  physical  self-portrait  cast  him 
as  a  virtually  blind,  dwarfish  diabetic, 
shaped  like  a  t)owling  ball. 

The  repo.-ter,  double  checkmg  to  make 
sure  there  was  no  mistake,  was  told  there 
were  no  problems. 

The  only  section  of  the  application  left 
blank  concerned  a  question  on  whether  the 
student  had  ever  been  convicted  of  a  crime. 

Although  all  police  agencies  have  rigid 
physical  requirements  for  acceptance,  the 
reporter  was  quickly  informed  of  the  good 
news — he  had  been  approved  for  the  $835.77 
course  geared  to  appeal  to  recently  dis- 
charged servicemen. 

"Congratulations.  "  the  school  wrote,  "our 
qualification  department  has  processed  your 
application  and  are'  (sic)  forwarding  your 
first  set  of  lessons." 

Shortly  thereafter,  a  school  official,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  "VA  liaison"  specialist, 
called  about  the  unanswered  question  on  the 
application. 

Q.  There's  something  on  yotir  enrollment 
card  that  was  not  answered.  Were  you  ever 
convicted  of  a  felony? 

A.  I  didn't  answer  it  because  I  thought  it 
might  disqualify  me.  I've  been  convicted  of 
failing  to  obey  a  police  officer. 

The  response:  "No,  that  wouldn't  matter. 
Mild  resistance  is  what  it  sounds  like.  It 
looks  like  you  are  qualified.  Let's  see,  vouve 
had  diabetes  since  you  were  young,  are  vcu 
on  insulin?  ..." 

The  first  lesson  arrived  with  a  "certifica- 
tion of  understanding  "—a  veiled  disclaimer 
that,  in  effect,  meant  the  school  promised 
nothing  and  accepted  no  responsibility  for 
Job  placement. 

W^hat  the  "VA  liaison"  had  termed  the 
"largest  police  officer  school  in  the  world" 
came  as  news  to  its  chairman  of  the  board. 
Joseph  Undsay,  who  did  not  even  know  how 
many  students  were  enrolled. 

"I  couldn't  really  tell  you  off  hand,"  Und- 
say said.  "Maybe  you're  not  talking  to  the 
right  person.  I  have  three  people  that  run 
that  school.  I  don't  have  a  heU  of  a  lot  of 
knowledge  atKJUt  specific  problems." 

CHILDREN'S    LTrSHATURE    INSTrrUTE. 
CONNECTICUT 

The  ad  for  the  Children's  Literature  Insti- 
tute  of  Redding  Ridge,  Conn.,  could  not  have 
been  clearer:  its  aptitude  test  is  "carefully 
designed  to  uncover  . .  .  natural  writing  abU- 
Ity  .  .  .  If  we  feel  you  do  not  have  writing 
talent,  we'll  teU  you  so— right  on  the  line." 

The  Globe's  entry  was  wTitten  to  test  "the 
test "  and  Included  this  answer  on  how  to 
cook  an  egg:  "Grab  the  egg  with  both  hands. 
Put  it  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water.  Pull  it  out 
when  it's  done.  If  it's  not  done  put  in  the 
oven.  Baste  occasional  If  it  needs  it.  " 

The  reporter's  test  answers,  replete  with 
egregious  errors  of  grammar,  speUing  and 
common  sense,  were  accepted  with  high 
praise  by  the  school's  "dean  of  admissions." 

The  test  required  a  writing  sample  and 
The  Globe  submitted  a  nonsensical  210-word 
essay  that  had  an  error  in  nearly  every  sen- 
tence. The  school  titled  it  "Walk  in  the 
Woods,"  and  the  dean  said  he  was  "especially 
Impressed  "  by  the  essay. 

"In  short,"  the  dean  wrote,  "you  are  the 
kind  of  student  we  are  looking  for.  You 
should  be  proud  of  your  test  result  Our 
standards  are  high." 

The  school  later  admitted  the  accolades 
are  sent  out  in  a  standard  form  letter  with 
only  five  percent  being  rejected— also  by  form 
letter. 

The  test  answers  were  a  deliberate,  top-to- 
bottom  mess.  They  listed  Hemingway  as  the 
applicant's  favorite  JuvenUe  author  and 
"Moby  Dick"  as  the  favorite  adult  author. 
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One  entire  section  of  the  five-part  exam  was 
left  blank.  Another  depicted  a  "typical  four- 
year-old  who  enjoyed  reading  French;  a 
sadistic  14-year-oId  girl  who  liked  watching 
people  "scratch  and  hop  around"  from  flea 
bites  and  a  seven-year-old  boy  with  the  vo- 
cabulary of  a  college  student. 

In  a  fiU-ln-the-blank  section,  the  reporter 
had  "Johnny  gazing  across  the  (dusty)  wa- 
ters of  the  lake  .  .  ."  while  In  the  background 
"he  could  hear  his  mother  (barking)  In  the 
kitchen  of  the  (gingerbread)  house." 

The  9300  course  promised  that  after  scru- 
pulous screening  the  student  who  completes 
his  lessons  "will  have  a  flnlshed  manuscript 
ready  to  send  to  a  publisher." 

Dean  Robert  Schneider  was  asked  to  per- 
sonally review  the  test  for  a  student  sur- 
prised that  he  showed  such  promise.  Schnei- 
der hedged  a  little,  terming  the  ludicrous 
essay  "a  bit  naive."  but  remained  unshak- 
able in  his  assessment  that  the  prospect  had 
talent  and  could  "absolutely"  become  a  pub- 
lished author. 

Nearly  everything  the  dean  said  was  con- 
tradicted by  the  school's  president,  Douglas 
Chouteau,  a  former  publishing  house  sales 
manager  who  has  never  written  a  chOd's 
book,  or  any  other.  "I'm  rather  illiterate 
when  it  comes  to  writing,"  he  told  The  Globe. 

He  admitted  using  deceptive  advertising; 
was  unaware  the  school  violates  regulations 
of  an  accrediting  body  It  belongs  to;  and 
conceded  the  aptitude  test  Is  virtually  worth- 
less, even  though  It  is  the  chief  screening 
device  for  measuring  student  potential. 

While  the  dean  found  the  essay  "naive," 
the  teacher  tentatively  assigned  to  the  Globe 
student,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lansing,  was  horri- 
fied that  it  was  approved:  "I  thank  God  I 
never  saw  that  before.  Jesus  ...  I  would  have 
tbongbt  it  was  written  by  a  child  of  ten." 

Despite  the  school's  hyped-up  ads  about 
turning  out  "qualified  writers  with  a  fu- 
ture," Mrs.  Lansing,  a  teacher  there  since 
1972,  has  found  the  course  fulfills  a  psycho- 
logical need  of  Its  students  rather  than  a 
practical  purpose. 

"Most  of  it  releases  creative  energy,"  she 
said.  "Quite  often  they  have  a  message  they're 
trying  to  get  out,  and  It  does  satisfy  some- 
thing within  them." 

Q.  The  school's  biographical  sketch  of  you 
says  you  wcvk  there  because  "the  course  is 
outstanding."  Is  that  true? 

A.  Sure.  It's  outstanding  because  I  guess 
It's  the  only  one.  So  there  you  are.  Can't 
catch  me  on  that  one. 

COMMXBCIAI.    TKADES    INSTITtTTE.    CHICAGO 

Bold  black  letters  In  the  brochure  tell  you 
that  you  can  do  It  yourself;  Tou  Can  Build 
Tour  Own  House. 

The  course  conjures  up  a  picture  of  mail- 
men across  the  country  staggering  along  city 
blocks  and  pastoral  lanes,  buckling  under  a 
load  of  bricks  and  two-by-fours. 

Well,  not  quite.  But  let  Bruce  Troob.  a 
salesman  for  Commercial  Trades  Institute 
(CTI)  explain  how  it  works.  "The  course  en- 
ables you  to  become  a  contractual  estima- 
tor." In  short,  you  receive  a  batch  of  blue- 
prints and  the  course  tells  what  kind  of  sub- 
contractors you  need  to  do  the  work. 

Although  the  construction  Industry  is  In  a 
■harp  decline,  Bruce  Is  very  high  on  the  $495 
course — even  plans  to  take  It  himself.  "I 
want  to  build  a  house — that's  the  reason  I'm 
getting  the  course.  Ill  have  my  choice  of 
house,  colonial  or  cape  or  whatever.  .  .  .  The 
course  wUl  save  me  $3000.  $4000,  $5000,  Just 
because  I'U  be  hiring  guys  to  build  varlotis 
parts  of  my  house." 

Ironically,  the  head  of  CTI.  Kenneth  Lot- 
aoff.  has  his  doubts  about  being  able  to  han- 
dle construction  of  hla  own  house,  even 
though  the  school's  brochure  says  knowledge 
of  simple  arithmetic  Is  enough  and  many 


graduates  "have  only  elemeetary-level  edu- 
cation." 

Q.  Do  you  really  think  sotneone  who  was 
not  in  the  Industry  could  learn  from  a  mall- 
order  coxirse  how  to  build  his  own  bouse? 

h^  Gee,  I'm  really  not  equipped  to  answer 
that  question  ...  I  myself  can't  turn  the  key 
In  an  Ignition.  I  really  would  not  know  what 
I  was  doing  when  It  comes  to  something  like 
that. 

(Lotsoff  Is  president  of  CTI,  a  subsidiary 
of  Montgomery  Ward,  which  offers  several 
types  of  correspondence  courses. ) 

Like  his  counterparts  in  the  industry,  sales- 
man Troob  refused  to  say  precisely  how  many 
finish  the  course  and  get  a  job,  retreating 
to  the  safety  of  a  nebulous  never-never  land 
of  obfuscatlon. 

As  usual,  a  dropout  has  only  himself  to 
blame.  "If  one  of  our  guj-»  enrolls  a  guy 
that  takes  six  lessons  and  quits,  then  I'll 
find  out  why.  Maybe  the  guys  enrolled  are 
not  really  Interested  in  bettering  themselves." 

Pressed  on  the  school's  daim  that  "you 
can  build  your  own  house."  Troob  said: 
"Yeah,  you're  building  it.  It's  not  going  to 
make  you  an  electrician  or  a  plumber.  It's 
like  a  doctor  doesn't  make  his  equipment, 
but  he  knows  how  to  use  it.  "You'll  take  bids 
on  each  part  of  your  house  and  you'll  know 
exeu:tly  what  kinds  of  questions  to  ask  .  .  . 
There's  nowhere  else  you  CBn  go  for  that 
kind  of  knowledge.  The  courses  just  aren't 
around." 

BCJREAU    OF    CARTOONING,  COLORADO 

The  stick  characters  blurting  banalities 
drawn  in  minutes  by  a  Globe  reporter,  were 
christened  Hippie  the  Hippo  and  Berty  the 
Bird  for  no  particular  reason  and  shipped 
off  to  the  Bureau  of  Cartocning  school  in 
Colorado  for  appraisal. 

Only  the  reporter  was  confident  he  would 
be  "accepted"  by  the  school,  even  though  he 
knew  left-handed  scrawling  by  Globe  car- 
toonist Paul  Szep  had  already  been  discarded 
as  "too  good."  His  colleaguee  did  not  share 
his  optimism. 

But  the  reporter  was  posltlTely  cocky,  coyly 
Implying  he  knew  something  no  one  else  did. 
He  even  began  to  muse  about  national  syndi- 
cation. 

Finally  he  revealed  that  along  with  his  test, 
he  had  also  enclosed  a  down-payment  check. 

After  his  acceptance  into  the  $400  course 
(a  more  expensive  one  Is  available  to  veterans 
with  GI  benefits) ,  he  reluctantly  gave  up  the 
school's  overpriced  13-by-19-inch  drawing 
board.  T-square  and  two  triangles  and  inter- 
viewed the  head  of  the  school.  E.  R.  Powell. 

The  director  was  told  that  the  best  a  full- 
time  cartoonist  for  a  local  dally  would  say 
of  the  work  was  that  it  was  "putrid." 

Undeterred,  Powell  laughed  it  off  and  said. 
"I'd  tell  you  not  to  listen  to  him  so  much 
because  he  doesn't  sound  lik«  a  friend  to  me 
.  .  .  Stop  straddling  the  fence  and  get  to 
work  on  those  cartoons  right  away." 

Powell  rated  Hippie  the  Hippo's  quality 
"right  In  the  middle  "  of  the  Bchool's  current 
class  caliber  and  reaffirmed  that  the  student 
was  on  his  way  to  a  career  a«  a  professional. 

"I  thliik  you  can  do  it, "  he  said.  "Other- 
wise, we  would  not  have  accepted  you.  We 
have  graduates  making  $15,000  to  $25,000  a 
year  who  were  showing  less  talent  than  you 
have  shown  me  when  they  started." 

Earlier,  Powell  had  stressed  the  opportu- 
nities in  newspaper  cartooning  work — prob- 
ably the  tightest  Job  market  in  the  country, 
with  only  a  handful  of  pessons  making  a 
good  living  at  it. 

"When  you  finish."  he  said,  "you  can  walk 
into  any  newspaper  In  the  Boston  aree  and 
fill  out  an  application  form  to  get  the  Job." 

P.  Couldn't  I  do  that  now  without  spend- 
ing all  the  money  on  this  course? 

A.  That's  right,  but  wouldn't  you  like  to 
have  the  calling  card  of  the  Bureau  of  Car- 
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toonlng?  That's  going  to  open  up  a  few  doors. 
Right,  E.  R.  All  exits. 

FAMOUS  WRITERS    SCHOOL,    CONNECTICUT 

In  1970.  a  free-lance  writer  named  Jessica 
Mltford  was  received  warmly  by  the  late  Ben- 
nett Cerf  in  his  "wonderfully  posh  office"  at 
Random  House's  headquarters  in  New  York 
City. 

Cerf  talked  about  his  role  as  one  of  the 
more  prominent  literary  menbers  of  the 
"guiding  faculty"  for  the  Famous  Writers 
School. 

By  the  end  of  the  Interview,  he  had  Just 
about  put  the  school  out  of  business  single- 
handedly. 

Ms.  Mltford  did  some  famous  writing  for 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  magazine  In  which 
Cerf  confided  to  the  self-described  "gover- 
nessy"  Journalist  that  he  knew  "nothing 
about  the  business  and  selling  end  and  I 
care  less.  I've  nothing  to  do  with  how  the 
school  is  run." 

But  the  Connecticut-based  sthool  used  his 
name  and  others  to  sell  its  couiBes. 

Asked  how  many  books  of  Famous  Writers' 
students  Random  House  had  published,  Cerf 
said  in  the  1970  interview,  "Oh,  come  on,  you 
must  be  pulling  my  leg — no  person  of  any 
sophistication,  whose  book  we'd  publish, 
would  have  to  take  a  mail-onder  course  to 
learn  how  to  write." 

Ms.  Mltford  charged  the  school  had  a 
"staggering  dropout  rate"  due  to  "rapacious 
.salesmen  who  sign  up  semi-UUterates  and 
other  Incompetents." 

The  article  had  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
operation,  which  ultimately  wesit  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

But  Famous  Writers  School  is  back,  and 
sales  manager  Bruce  Toy  was  in  Massachu- 
setts recently  recruiting  commissioned  sales- 
men ($125  maximum,  monthly  quota  of  at 
least  10  sales). 

Since  Massachusetts  law  does  not  provide 
for  regulation  of  out-of-state  correspondence 
schools,  the  revived  operation  Is  free  to 
sell  here  as  soon  as  its  salesmen  receive 
perfunctory  licensing  by  the  state  Educa- 
tion Department. 

In  fact,  some  apparently  don't  even  bother 
lo  do  that.  One  salesman,  who  Identified 
himself  as  Roger  Daunals.  29,  ot  Connecticut, 
arrived  uninvited  and  unlicensed  at  a  Globe 
reporter's  home  in  February.  He  left  shaking 
after  being  Informed  he  mayl  have  broken 
a  criminal  law. 

So,  the  same  school  is  back  using  the  same 
courses  with  the  same  "guiding  faculty" — 
even  though  two  of  them — Bemiett  Cerf  and 
John  D.  Ratcllff — are  deceased. 

Another  Globe  reporter  discussed  a  job 
opening  with  Toy  in  late  November  after 
Toy  had  Just  signed  up  an  Attleboro  man. 
The  sales  manager  explained  the  firm  had 
a  new  president  with  a  "financial  back- 
ground" and  had  formed  a  ttew  board  of 
directors. 

Q.  I  was  a  little  put  off  on  the  company 
after  the  Atlantic  article. 

A.  Don't  worry.  That  only  had  a  small 
circulation.  The  public  didn't  know  much 
about  that. 

UNrVESSAL  TRAINING  SERVICES,  FLORIDA 

A  special  paper  ribbon  Is  plaeed  across  the 
toilet  seat  for  the  purpose  of: 

(A)  advertising;  (B)  giving  the  maid  her 
Instructions;  (C)  assuring  ttie  guest  of 
cleanliness;  (D)  holding  the  seat  up  while 
cleaning. — from  lesson  nine.  Universal  Motel 
Schools  of  Florida. 

The  $795  course  In  motel  training,  one  of 
six  offered  nationwide  by  Universal,  also 
Includes  some  resident  instruction,  but  you 
have  to  pay  your  own  way  and  then  $14  a 
day  to  work  free  In  a  mot$l  la  Florida 
or  Las  Vegas.  Food  is  also  extra. 
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Charles  Calareso,  a  Universal  salesman  with 
an  expired  license,  sold  a  Globe  reporter  the 
course.  It  took  two  letters  and  six  telephone 
calls  to  get  a  refund  after  canceling  a  con- 
tract that  appears  to  violate  Massachusetts 
law. 

Calareso  has  a  motto  he  carries  on  a  card. 
He  read  It  to  the  reporter:  "i  fully  realize 
you  believe  you  understand  what  you  think 
I  said,  but  I  am  not  sure  you  realize  what  you 
beard  Is  not  what  I  meant." 

United    States    Gives    Millions,    Requires 
LrrruE  of  Career  Schools 
(Note. — This  Is  the  seventh  in  a  series  by 
the   Globe   Spotlight    Team   on    the   profit- 
making  vocational  education  industry.  To- 
day's article  examines  the  performance  of  the 
Federal  regulators  of  the  Industry.) 
The  private  vocational  school  business  has 
mushroomed  into  a  multibillion  dollar  in- 
dustry, thanks  largely  to  the  government's 
massive  financing  on  one  hand  and  its  lack 
of  regulation  on  the  other. 

WhUe  taxi>ayers'  money  fiows  smoothly  Into 
many  dubious  profitmaking  schools.  Federal 
and  Massachusetts  regulatory  agencies  have 
proven  to  be  chaotic  failures  in  protecting 
frequently  abused  students. 

The  system  is  geared  to  the  fiawless  dis- 
persal to  the  schools  of  millions  of  dollars 
and  nothing  more.  A  four-month  Globe  Spot- 
light Team  Investigation  has  found  that 
state  and  Federal  governments  are  headless 
monsters  that  simply  have  no  idea  of  what 
the  public  has  been  getting  for  Its  money 
and  lack  even  a  method  of  finding  out. 

Government  officials  responsible  for  po- 
licing the  schools  wait  passively  In  remote, 
private  offices  for  consumer  inquiries  that 
rarely  reach  them.  They  have  a  standard  line: 
"Except  for  a  few  bad  apples,  everything  is 
fine." 

This  was  pointedly  contradicted  by  one  of 
the  handful  of  experts  on  the  subject  of 
private  vocational  schools.  "TTio  officials  Just 
don't  want  to  know  what's  going  on  In  the 
Industry,  because  If  they  did.  they'd  have  to 
go  on  such  a  head-hunting  exi>edltlon  to 
clean  it  out  that  few  of  the  schools  and  fewer 
of  the  officials  would  be  left  standing."  a 
financial  consultant  to  a  national  network 
of  the  schools  told  The  Globe. 

An  in-depth  Investigation  by  The  Globe 
has  found  that  a  shocking  number  of  voca- 
tional schools  are  operated  primarily  to  make 
money,  with  the  student's  welfare  a  fleet- 
ing afterthought  at  best. 

Poor  performance  by  the  official  agencies 
responsible  for  nrotectlng  the  public  has  al- 
lowed the  situation  to  continue.  The  Globe 
Investigation  found : 

The  Veterans  Administration  and  the  US 
Office  of  Education,  two  agencies  which  have 
pumped  more  than  a  billion  dollars  Into  the 
schools  in  less  than  ten  years,  admit  they 
have  no  control  over  what  the  student  receive 
for  the  money. 

The  two  steps — licensing  and  accredita- 
tion— that  a  school  must  take  to  open  Its 
doors  for  the  glut  of  Federal  programs  are 
vastly  overrated  and  provide  virtually  no 
protection  for  the  public  or  the  student. 

In  Massachusetts  two  harried  officials  rub- 
ber stamp  licenses  to  operate  with  few  of  the 
intended  safeguards  fulfilled. 

Nationally,  accreditation  of  a  school  to 
qualify  for  the  flood  of  Federal  dollars  Is 
determined  by  Industry-dominated  associa- 
tions that  even  their  supporters  admit  are 
little  more  than  self-serving,  fraternal  or- 
ganizations. 

Recent  efforts  to  make  the  hulking  bu- 
reaucracy more  responsive  to  the  student 
and  public  have  been  effectively  opposed  by 
the  Industry's  two  Waslilngton  lobbyists. 
Where  congressional  contacts  failed,  sheer 
official     Incompetence    has     nearly     always 
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stepped   In   to  benefit  the   Industry   at   the 
public's  expense. 

The  agencies  researched  In  The  Globe  Spot- 
light Team  Investigation  were: 

VETIXANS'    ADMINISntATION 

The  title  of  the  Federal  report  was  to  the 
point:  "Most  Veterans  Not  Completing  Cor- 
respondence Courses:  More  Guidance  Needed 
from  the  VA." 

The  little-noticed  findings  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  report  were  ex- 
plosive: three  out  of  four  veterans  whose 
Federal  benefits  were  paying  for  their  cor- 
respondence course  were  dropping  out  of 
the  course  before  completion;  a  staggering 
94  percent  of  the  veterans  had  not  reached 
their  objective  of  gaining  employment  from 
the  course  and  most  astonishingly,  a  vast 
majority  snid  that  if  the  VA  had  provided 
them  with  counseling,  they  would  have  never 
taken  the  course. 

The  Spotlight  Team's  findings  paralleled 
the  GAO  report.  The  VA,  the  third  biggest 
spender  in  the  United  States  government, 
is  unable  to  determine  how  much  money  has 
gone  to  each  individual  correspondence  or 
resident  training  school,  and  it  has  no  central 
office  to  handle  the  growing  number  of  com- 
plaints regarding  the  schools. 

Inquiries  into  the  VA  by  a  Globe  reporter 
were  invariably  met  with  either  stony  silence 
or  a  bureaucratic  shuffle.  Officials  evaded 
pointed  questions  by  either  handing  out  a 
VA  pamptilet  or  referring  the  reporter  to 
another  biareaucrat  down  the  hall.  A  Boston 
VA  official  protested  being  Interviewed  by 
saying,  "How  did  you  find  me?  Who  said 
you  could  call  me?'  ' 

The  impiications  of  the  GAO  report  were 
clear:  veterans  and  servicemen  have  not  been 
getting  the  education  and  training  promised 
by  the  correspondence  school  Industry.  The 
$390  million  the  VA  has  given  to  the  cor- 
respondence schools  in  veterans'  benefits 
since  1967  has  been  virtually  wasted. 

The  VA's  first  response  was  to  check  out 
the  validity  of  the  GAO's  indicting  report. 
A  six-month  study  of  the  1 .3  million  veterans 
and  servicemen  who  had  taken  correspon- 
dence courses  came  to  the  same  sad  con- 
clusion. However,  the  VA's  findings  were 
couched  In  neutral  terms  and  never  sum- 
marized for  ready  reference.  The  Globe  found. 
Despite  the  reports,  the  problem  Is  grow- 
ing. Last  year  alone,  the  VA  spent  $119.7 
million  on  correspondence  courses,  almost 
twice  as  much  as  In  1971. 

However,  the  VA's  Washington  headquar- 
ters, stunned  by  the  critical  findings  on  the 
correspondence  school  Industry,  followed  two 
recommendations  In  the  GAO  report.  It  ad- 
vised that  the  veteran  be  counseled  person- 
ally on  what  he  would  be  getting  out  of  the 
mall  course  and  also  be  told  what  were 
the  course's  graduation  tnd  Job-placement 
rates — figures  the  schools  had  been  unwill- 
ing to  give  out  on  their  own — so  that  he 
knows  his  chances  of  success. 

The  stark  figures,  which  had  to  be  fer- 
reted out  of  the  VA  by  The  Globe,  have  had 
no  Impact  on  the  money  spent  for  the  de- 
monstrably Inferior  product.  The  Informa- 
tion has  never  filtered  down  to  the  veteran 
who  needs  It  most. 

Last  May,  the  two  recommendations  were 
Included  on  the  back  of  the  new  veteran's- 
benefit  applications  sent  to  the  VA's  regional 
offices  throughout  the  country  with  the  VA's 
w^atered-down  bulletin  on  the  perils  of  cor- 
respondence education. 

As  far  as  the  Boston  VA  office  was  con- 
cerned, the  recommendations  could  have 
been  written  in  Sanskrit. 

William  F.  Connors,  Boston  regional  dl- 
rectw,  was  unaware  on  first  being  contacted, 
of  either  the  bulletin  or  tbe  new  recom- 
mendations. "I'm  the  director  of  all  trades 
and  tbe  master  of  none,"  be  said. 
On   locating   the   bulletin   showing   high 


course  dropout  rates  a  week  later.  Connoni 
said  he  was  wary  about  disclosing  the  figures 
to  either  veterans  or  The  Globe:  "We're  cau-* 
Honed  by  Washington  about  giving  out  th« 
dropout  information.  Those  figures  could  b« 
misleading."  Connors  recommended  contacti 
ing  his  head  counselor  to  find  out  how  Bos 
ton-area    veterans    seeking    advice    on    cor 
respondence    education    are     "handled."    I 
didn't  take  long. 

"Corresptondent  students  do  not  need  peri 
sonal  counseling,"  Walter  Dray,  head  couni 
selor,  said.  "They  Just  sign  up  and  send  i 
the  forms.  They  request  the  benefits  an 
they  get  it."  Asked  If  he  had  seen  the  V. 
bulletin  recommending  veterans  seek  coun 
sellng  before  signing  for  such  courses,  Dra 
said.  "WTiat  bulletin?  We  get  an  awful  lot  o 
bulletins  around  here."' 

The  VA  has  paid  more  than  a  bUlion  dol 
lars  in  the  last  seven  years  to  the  residen, 
career  schools  for  educating  nearly  a  mlUiori 
veterans  so  they  could  find  Jobs.  But  thera 
were  indications,  as  in  the  correspondence 
field,  that  the  money  was  being  squandered 

In  a  bulletin  to  all  Its  state  agents  In 
charge  of  approving  the  schools  to  train  vet- 
erans, the  VA  dh^cted  the  Institutions  show 
•  substantial  placement "  of  its  graduates  in 
Jobs  before  being  cleared. 

In  Massachusetts.  VA  Approval  Agent 
James  E.  Burke  said  he  "Just  never  received 
the  bulletin  ■  and  approved  130  schools  with- 
out checking  for  substantial  placement 

Veterans"  complaints  persisted  and  in  Mav 
1911  the  VA  sent  state  agents  a  second 
bulletin,  again  requiring  information  from 
the  schools  about  Jobs  obtained.  Burke  got 
this  bulletin  and  "immediately  Implemented 
It  by  requiring  50  percent  placement." 

Burkes  records  show,  however,  that  he 
misrepresented  the  VA  directive,  completely 
nullifying  its  effect.  Instead  of  requiring  a 
school  to  show  that  half  of  Its  entire  grad- 
uating class  were  placed  In  related  Jobs. 
Burke  only  asked  the  school  to  submit  the 
names  of  half  the  graduates  who  had  fovmd 
Jobs.  This  sometimes  meant  that  the  names 
of  three  placed  graduates  won  approval  for  a 
school  and.  even  then,  the  schools  woid  was 
taken  on  faith. 

C.S.    office    of    EDrCATlON 

The  under-paid  clerks  in  this  Federal  office 
were  the  first  to  notice  the  multimilUon  dol- 
lar problem.  Most  of  the  defaults  on  federally 
underwritten  loans  made  to  students  to  pay 
tuition  were  coming  from  the  minority  of 
students  attending  profit-making  vocational 
schools. 

But  the  problem,  which  has  cost  the  Fed- 
eral government  more  than  $50  mUlion  in 
seven  years,  is  baffling  the  upper-echelon 
e.Tecutlves  In  the  Office  of  Education. 

Like  the  VA.  no  one  has  an  overview,  and 
there  is  no  handle  on  the  big  picture.  The 
department  does  not  even  know  which  cor- 
respondence and  resident  vocational  schools 
are  responsible  for  the  high  rate  «rf  student 
loan  defaults  and  they  have  no  constructive 
program  to  deal  with  It. 

"Right  now  we  have  a  massive  computer 
problem  trying  to  sort  out  which  defaults 
are  coming  from  which  schools.  "  said  Darid 
C.  Bayer,  until  recently  acting  director  of 
the  Federal -Insured  Student  Loan  Program 
(PISL).  'That's  our  first  order  of  business. 
After  that  I  don't  know  where  well  go." 

The  PISL  program,  which  has  Insured 
more  than  $6  billion  In  loans  to  help  six  mil- 
lion students  attend  public  and  private  post- 
secondary  schools,  is  imperiled  by  the  de- 
faults. 

Although  officials  claim  the  default  rate  for 
tbe  student  loans  is  6.7  percent,  a  Bank  of 
America  Tlce  president  told  The  Globe  that 
Judging  from  his  bank's  experience  the  figut« 
Is  cloeer  to  ao  percent. 

One  thing  is  certain:  75  percent  of  the 
defaults  in  the  Federal  program  are  coming 
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from  the  30  percent  of  the  students  taking 
out  the  fedenOly-lnaured  louaa  to  attend  pro- 
prietary oorreqiondeiioe  or  vocational  scboola. 

Olobe  reporters  posing  as  prospective  stu- 
dents found  aeverml  oorrespondence  and  resi- 
dent vocational  scboola  using  the  Insured 
loan  program  as  a  selling  tool  to  solicit  stu- 
dents. 

All  too  often,  the  only  recourse  a  student 
has,  once  he  finds  his  training  to  be  deficient 
and  his  promised  Job  nonexistent,  is  to  de- 
fault on  his  loan.  But  the  school  is  safe.  It 
already  has  Its  money,  and  the  defaulted 
loan  Is  paid  off  by  the  Federal  government. 

The  government  then  begins  its  chase  of 
the  delinquent  student — another  area  where 
The  Olobe  found  taxpayers  are  taking  a.  beat- 
ing. During  1973,  a  year  when  the  Federal 
government  paid  off  more  than  $52  million 
In  defaulted  loans,  the  education  regional 
offices  throughout  the  country  recovered  less 
than  t3.8  mUllon. 

Although  officials  see  a  distinct  correlation 
between  a  school's  high  default  rate  and  the 
Inferior  quality  of  its  program,  they  are 
presently  unwilling  to  cut  funding  to  these 
types  of  schools. 

The  New  York  Higher  Education  Assist- 
ance Corp.,  a  state  agency  that  banned  two 
profit-making  schools  from  the  insured-loan 
program  several  years  ago  because  of  a  high 
number  of  defaults,  was  sued  and  had  to 
reinstate  the  schoc^.  The  situation  still 
rankles  the  agency's  officials. 

Also  nettled  by  the  default  problem  Is  the 
Massachusetts  agency  which  operates  the 
program.  Helge  Hoist,  president  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Higher  Education  Assistance  Corp. 
(MHEAC) ,  said :  "The  less  said  about  defaults 
the  better.  The  more  publicity  we  get  the 
more  defaults  we  get." 

A  novel  but  effective  approach  to  the  de- 
fault problem  has  been  used  by  the  privately- 
sponsored  United  Student  Aid  Fund  in  New 
York.  Alarmed  by  the  high  number  of  de- 
faults being  logged  by  profit-making  schools, 
the  Student  Aid  Fund  last  April  decided  to 
make  these  schools  financially  responsible 
for  their  defaults.  Any  profit-making  school 
with  a  default  rate  above  five  percent  was 
asked  to  sign  a  contract  making  the  school 
Itself  and  not  the  fund  liable  for  the 
defaults. 

"This  way  we  make  the  proprietary  school 
responsible  for  his  students,"  Robert  C. 
Sinnaeve,  vice  president  of  the  Fund  said. 
"If  the  school  Is  Just  giving  out  the  loans  to 
get  bodies  In  their  classes,  then  it'll  show  in 
their  defaults." 

The  steps  have  worked,  but  curiotuily,  the 
Office  of  Education  is  quick  to  debi^k  the 
approach  for  the  Federal  program.  "(Migress 
would  never  accept  our  cutting  tae  pro- 
gram," acting  director  Bayer  said.  He  may  be 
wrong. 

Congress  has  become  Increasingly  alarmed 
over  the  rising  niunber  of  defaults. 

"We  want  to  know  what  schools  are  re- 
sponsible for  these  defaults  and  what  the 
Office  of  Education  plans  to  do  about  it," 
said  Harley  Dirks,  staff  director  of  the  Sen- 
ate Education  Appropriation  Committee. 
"We're  not  playing  games  down  here;  we 
mean  business." 

The  Federal  education  officer  in  charge  of 
accrediting  agencies,  initially  told  The  Olobe 
the  govenunent  cannot  remove  a  school  from 
participation  In  the  Insured-loan  program. 
John  K.  Proffltt  said  ciurent  law  was  too 
vague  to  give  the  US  education  commissioner 
this  power. 

However,  Atty.  Harold  Jenkins  of  the  of- 
fice of  general  counsel  of  the  US  Depart- 
ntent  erf  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  told 
The  Olobe  that  aoeoidlng  to  a  law  passed  two 
years  ago,  the  education  oommlsslonM'  has 
the  power  "to  remove  a  school  from  the  ap- 
proved list." 

Proffltt  cuhaequently  agreed:  "Z  guess  no 
one  has  really  been  ready  to  bite  the  bullet 
against  these  schools.  Maybe  now  we  are." 


ACCREDITING  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  three  associations  that  dominate  the 
proprietary  school  industry  are  well  repre- 
sented in  Washington.  Their  two  spokesmen, 
Bernard  J.  Ehrlich  for  the  trade  and  cor- 
respondence schools  and  Richard  Fulton  for 
the  business  schools,  have  friends  in  the 
right  places  in  both  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive departments,  and  their  activities  have 
kept  their  associations  in  power  despite 
growing  complaints. 

Ehrlich,  a  strong  voice  for  the  profit-mak- 
ing schools  for  more  than  20  years,  calls 
President  Nixon  his  friend  and  every  year 
like  clockwork  a  presidential  message  is  read 
at  the  correspondence  schools'  conference. 

Although  Pulton  is  newer  to  the  business, 
having  been  hired  as  executive  director  for 
the  business  schools  after  Bbrlich  resigned 
the  position,  he  is  also  well  connected  in 
Washington. 

A  former  aide  to  the  late  Louisiana  Sen. 
Allen  J.  EUender,  Pulton  used  his  connec- 
tions to  have  removed  from  a  1972  Federal 
bill  a  provision  which  would  have  stripped 
from  the  three  associations  the  sole  power  to 
accredit  proprietary  schools  and  allow  states 
to  share  the  responsibility. 

Pulton  agrees  he  had  a  hand  in  having  the 
proposal  changed,  but  said  his  role  was 
limited  to  responding  to  a  request  for  his 
opinion  from  the  US  Office  of  Education's 
accreditation  division. 
The  head  of  that  division,  John  R.  Prof- 
fltt, however,  disagrees  with  Pulton:  "It  was 
obviously  a  self-serving  thing  for  him  (Ful- 
ton) to  do  .  .  .  That  change  ♦•as  made  with- 
out consiilting  us,"  Proffltt  said. 

In  an  interview,  Proffltt  called  both  Ehr- 
lich and  Pulton  "effective  lobbyists.  They 
lobby  Congress  by  the  usual  means,  cultivat- 
ing key  people,  watching  over  legislation  that 
concerns  them." 

However,  neither  Elirllch  or  Fulton  are 
registered  with  either  branch  of  Congress  as 
lobbyists.  Both  men  hedged  when  asked  it 
their  Washington  activities  lor  the  associa- 
tion included  lobbying.  "I've  done  some; 
well,  I  don't  know  how  you  would  define  a 
lobbyist,"  Ehrlich  said.  Pulton  meanwhile 
said,  "All  I  can  say  is  when  I'm  invited  to 
give  an  opinion  or  testify,  I  will  respond  and 
I  have  done  so  in  the  past.  There's  a  great 
difference  between  that  and  aggressively  go- 
ing forwaird." 

The  associations  which  tht  two  men  rep- 
resent have  an  iron-grip  on  the  proprietary 
school  industry.  Accreditation  is  the  life- 
line of  a  profitmaklng  school.  If  the  school 
is  not  accredited  by  one  of  the  three  asso- 
ciations, it  cannot  participate  in  the  wealth 
of  Federal  programs  which  have  reaped 
profits  in  the  past  for  the  schools. 

The  performance  of  the  associations  was 
foimd  by  The  Globe  to  be  dtflcient  in  their 
two  major  functions:  the  inyestlgation  of  a 
school  seeking  accreditation  and  the  subse- 
quent policing  of  schools  which  have  received 
accreditation. 

The  linchpin  of  the  original  investigation 
is  an  evaluation  of  the  school  filled  out  and 
submitted  by  the  school  owner  himself.  A 
check  on  the  evaluation  report  Is  made  by 
an  accrediting  team  whosa  members  are 
cleared  by  the  school  itself  before  they  enter 
Its  doors. 

The  Spotlight  Team  found  numerous  ac- 
credited correspondence  and  trade  schools 
apparently  violating  the  associations'  stand- 
ards regarding  truthful  and  fair  advertising, 
selection  of  salesmen  with  ultmost  care,  ade- 
quate testing  and  counseling  of  students, 
fair  and  equitable  refund  poticies  and  ac- 
ceptance of  only  properly  qualified  students. 

Proffltt,  who  decided  tot  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment which  association  Is  recognized  to 
accredit  the  schools  In  Its  field,  is  taking  a 
bard  look  at  the  performance  of  the  three 
associations.  "They're  the  best  we  got,  be- 
cause they're  all  we  got,"  he  s$id.  At  the  least. 


he  said,  the  associations  should  be  stripped 
of  one  of  their  two  maJcH'  functions,  the  po- 
licing of  their  member  schools,  a  Job  which 
even  Atty.  Ehrlich  says  is  not  being  done. 

Proffltt  also  says  the  associations  should 
require  all  schools  to  make  pubUc  their  drop- 
out and  Job  placement  rates  and  asked  both 
NATTS  and  National  Home  Study  Council  to 
provide  The  Globe  the  rates  "In  the  public 
interest."  The  industry  vehemently  clashed 
with  him  on  this  consumer-oriented  issue 
and  put  off  Proffitt's  request.  William  A.  God- 
dard,  executive  director  of  NATTS  says  the 
figures  should  not  be  released  because  "truth 
can  be  misleading." 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

The  only  national  effort  to  pBotect  and  in- 
form the  public  about  unscrupulous  prac- 
tices by  private  vocational  schools  is  being 
made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(FTC) .  The  $80,000  PTC  prograim  which  also 
includes  detailed  investigation  of  the  op- 
erations of  400  of  the  10,000  profit-making 
schools  in  the  nation,  was  found  by  The 
Globe  to  be  an  over-promoted  sham. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  FTC  has 
launched  a  clean-up  effort  against  vocational 
schools.  In  1972,  it  said  it  intended  to  sue 
three  major  computer  schools  vidder  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  for  deceptive  and 
unfair  advertising  and  sales  practices.  The 
news  gained  national  attention,  but  now,  al- 
most two  years  later,  the  cases  are  still  being 
"negotiated,"  no  suits  have  been  filed  and  at 
least  one  of  the  schools,  Electronic  Computer 
Programming  Institute,  is  still  engaged  in 
the  allegedly  deceptive  acts. 

But  the  PTC  claims  this  is  an  all-out  effort. 
As  one  spokesman  told  The  Globe:  "We  feel 
only  a  small  number  of  the  schools  actually 
have  successful  graduates." 

The  PTC  began  its  program  last  summer 
with  a  debilitating  compromise.  A  public 
brochure  severely  critical  of  the  Industry 
and  its  accrediting  association)  was  replaced 
with  a  watered-down  version  a^ter  concerted 
industry  opposition. 

The  brochure — 93,000  copies  of  which  had 
to  be  scrapped  at  the  ta.xpayers'  expense^ 
warned  prospective  students  ot  schools  that 
promote  their  memberships  in  associations 
such  as  "NATTS,  ACQS,  NHSC,  CAC,  TOPPS." 
This  struck  a  raw  nerve  and  Industry  pres- 
sure caused  the  caveat  to  be  dropped  from 
the  second  brochure. 

The  brochure  ended  with  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  public  to  contact  the  FTC  In 
Washington  or  its  regional  offlc$s  if  it  wanted 
further  information.  The  Spotlight  Team 
took  them  up  on  this  and  asked  to  see  com- 
plaints concerning  various  vocational  schools. 

Martin  Dolan,  assistant  director  of  the  FTC 
Boston  office  said  The  Olobe  could  not  see 
complaints  nor  would  he  divulge  if  a  school 
was  under  investigation.  A  lawyer  for  The 
Globe  formally  petitioned  the  PTC  board  in 
Washington  in  December  for  the  complaints. 

Without  making  a  formal  determination 
on  The  Globe's  original  request  for  records 
it  had  on  14  schools,  the  agency,  after  months 
of  delay,  finally  provided  some  documents 
from  a  20-year-old  case  against  one  school. 
A  lawyer  for  the  PTC  said  It  would  go  to 
court  to  keep  Industry-supplied  data  out  of 
the  public's  hands. 

The  FTC  In  the  meantime  has  made  an- 
other public  pronouncement.  Printed  In 
newspapers  throughout  the  country,  the  FTC 
statement  last  month  promised  the  public 
greater  access  to  Its  proceedings  and  the 
"wealth  of  information"  It  collects  on  adver- 
tising, business  practices  and  frauds. 


School  Abttses  Uncheckxo  BT  Bat  State 

BSOnLATOUl 

The  profit-making  vocational  school  In- 
dustry has  gone  virtually  unyegulated  and 
the  public  left  unprotected  in  Massachu- 
setts because  of  the  desultory  performance 
of  two  state  Education  Department  officials. 
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Schools  are  operating  without  required 
Etatc  licenses;  salesmen  are  roaming  house  to 
hoi'se  without  proper  credentials;  adver- 
lisaments  are  being  shown  on  television  and 
in  newspapers  without  being  cleared  for  de- 
c^  t.on  and  teachers  are  instructing  without 
b:in2  registered  with  the  state. 

These  apparent  violations  of  state  laws 
V.  ere  uncovered  by  the  Globe  Spotlight  Team 
In  its  Investigation  of  proprietary  (or  profit- 
niaking)  schools,  which  included  evaluating 
the  roles  of  state  Education  Department 
Eiirvprvisors  Joseph  J.  DeRosa  and  Donald  A. 
Carbone. 

These  two  men  are  responsible  for  the 
licensing  of  Massachusetts'  86  private  trade 
and  business  schools  and  13  correspondence 
srhools  and  surcrvi'^ng  t;  e  s"'■o^!■s  srl?sire  i. 

Overwhelmed  by  paper  work,  the  two  offi- 
cials have  been  forced  to  be  content  with 
issuing  the  licenses  without  ensuring  the 
quality  of  the  schools'  education  and  the 
honesty  of  their  salesmen. 

The  interests  of  the  students  have  been 
placed,  as  Carbone  candidly  admits,  "on  the 
low  ebb  .  .  .  Our  public  is  the  school  owner." 

But  Massachusetts  is  not  the  only  state 
with  poor  licensing  of  the  schools.  John 
Proffilt,  head  of  the  Federal  Accreditation 
Division  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  said 
that  three  out  of  every  four  states  have 
either  no  or  Inadequate  licensing  procedures. 
"This  is  a  major  reason  for  the  low  quality 
of  schools  )  1  operation  today,"  Proffltt  said. 

SCHOOL  AB^TSES  UNCHECKED  BY  B.\T  STATE 
KEGULATOSS 

Massachusetts,  Proffltt  estimated,  should 
h£x.2  between  12  and  20  persons  responsible 
for  the  licensing  of  the  private  vocational 
schools  in  the  state.  Carbone  agrees.  He  says 
proper  implementation  of  the  1972  Mas- 
sachusetts law  requiring  annual  licensing 
of  business  schools  would  require  as  many  as 
12  more  Inspectors. 

The  1972  Massachusetts  law  also  required 
the  licensing  of  all  salesmen  who  sell  busi- 
ness school  courses  in  the  homes  of  prospec- 
tive students.  A  check  in  Decemljer  showed 
that  only  four  salesmen  from  one  school  in 
New  Bedford  had  been  approved  in  the  law's 
18-month  existence. 

Although  they  had  been  in  the  homes  of 
Spotlight  Team  members  sollcltng  for  busi- 
ness courses,  salesmen  for  the  Boston  schools 
of  Career  Academy  and  the  Electronic  Com- 
puter Prograjnming  Institute  had  not  been 
licensed. 

While  misrepresentation  by  business  and 
corresfKjndence  school  salesmen  was  found 
to  be  a  systemic  problem,  no  proprietary 
school  salesman  has  ever  had  his  license  re- 
voked in  Massachusetts,  according  to  De- 
Rosa  and  Carbone. 

Nor  have  the  two  state  regulators  ever 
revoked  the  license  of  a  school,  and  they  are 
unable  to  say  on  what  grounds  they  could 
take  such  action. 

"We're  here  to  work  with  the  schools,  not 
zap  them,"  Carbone  said. 

In  contrast,  the  state  of  Ohio  enacted  a 
proprietary-school  licensing  law  In  1972 
which  has  resulted  in  96  schools  being  closed 
down  and  atx>ut  25  salesmen  losing  their 
licenses  for  lying  to  students. 

Frank  N.  Alvanese,  the  Ohio  state  of- 
ficial responsible  for  Implementing  the  law, 
is  a  tough  regulator  who  says:  "The  student's 
welfare  is  our  primary  concern.  We  insist 
these  schools  be  both  legal  and  ethical.  If 
they're  dragging  their  feet,  we  put  them  out 
o:  business,"  Alvanese  said. 

Months  ago,  Carbone  recommended  to  his 
Eciucation  Department  superiors  that  two 
Bo;-.ton  Schools — Fashion  Signatures  and 
.I\i!iet  Gibson — be  denied  licenses  to  operate. 
However,  his  recommendation  was  caught  in 
bureaucratic  red  tape  and  the  schools'  doors 
remained  open  ev«n  though  they  were  un- 
licensed. 


"I've  got  to  go  through  channels  on  these 
matters,"  Carbone  said  when  asked  why  the 
Echcols  bad  been  allowed  to  remain  open. 
"I  can't  step  out  of  line  or  you  know  whatll 
happen."  He  proceeded  to  draw  his  finger 
in  razor-like  style  across  his  throat. 

Carbor-e  was  not  always  a  passive  stats 
regulator.  He  says  that  on  being  hired  in 
the  spring  of  1972,  "I  was  out  to  get  these 
schocls  in  line  or  eHe.  If  they  dragged  their 
feet.  I  was  ready  to  zing  them." 

His  hard-nosed  approach  to  the  schools 
v,-"s  changed  by  a  committee  of  business 
Echcol  owi'prs  that  was  created  to  advise  the 
Ertucation  Department  on  the  1972  licensing 
law.  "They  ccoled  me  down,"  Carbone  said. 
"I hey  ga.e  me  professional  charisma.  I 
tho'ight  T  had  more  power  than  I  did,  and 
ihcy  showed  me  my  Job  was  to  deal  with  the 
pr.iolems  of  the  schools." 

The  regrlation  In  Massachusetts  of  the 
two  ether  types  of  prcflt-makiiig  schools — 
correspondence  and  resident  trade  insti- 
tutes— has  been  equally  lax. 

Joe  DeRosa,  the  Education  Department 
official  responsible  for  these  schools,  said 
a  lack  of  manpower  has  forced  him  to  "take 
the  school  owner  at  his  word." 

DeRcsa  said  he  does  not  have  time  to 
monitor  television  and  newspaper  trade 
school  ads  to  determine  If  they  have  been 
submitted  to  him  before  being  used,  as  re- 
quired by  law.  DeRosa  said  he  was  therefore 
not  able  to  check  the  ads  for  possible  decep- 
tion. The  Glolie  found  many  dubious  ads 
l-.ave  been  run  by  the  schools  and  not  sub- 
mitted to  DeRosa. 

BeRosa  cites  his  "g9od  working  relation- 
ship" with  ITT  Tech  of  Boston,  the  state's 
largest  private  trade  school.  Tet,  The  Globe 
discovered  that  ITT  conducted  two  highly 
questionable  promotional  campaigns  last 
fall  with  phony  telegrams  that  had  not  been 
submitted  to  DeRosa.  When  shown  the  tele- 
grams 'oy  The  Globe,  DeRosa  became  visibly 
upset  and  called  them  "a  cheap  way  to  get 
students." 

Although  he  sasrs  he  receives  hundreds 
of  calls  a  week,  many  of  them  complaining 
about  practices  by  the  schools  and  i^esmen 
he  supervises,  DeRosa  requires  all  complaints 
to  be  sent  to  him  in  writing  before  he  re- 
sponds. 

A  group  of  ITT  students  who  complained 
last  year  about  being  lied  to  by  a  school 
salesman  and  about  inferior  instruction  at 
the  Institute  were  summarily  dealt  with  by 
DeRosa.  He  never  called  an  official  investiga- 
tion into  their  complaint;  never  questioned 
the  salesman  named;  took  as  gospel  the  ex- 
planation of  the  ITT  administrators  and 
never  even  t>othered  to  inform  the  students 
of  his  decision  in  favor  of  the  school. 

In  his  three  years  as  state  Trade  Schcol 
Supervisor.  DeRosa  has  been  content  to  op- 
erate in  a  vacuum.  He  has  never  referred  a 
single  complaint  he  has  received  for  possible 
prosecution  to  the  state  attorney  general 
or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Moreover,  he  has  never  informed  a  com- 
plaining student  that  the  first  section  of  the 
state's  trade  school  law  allows  a  person  who 
has  been  subjected  to  misrepresentation  by 
a  school  or  its  salesmen  to  recover  in  court 
three  times  the  amount  of  money  he  lost. 

But  bureaucratic  bungling  in  the  state 
Department  of  Education  is  not  limited  to 
DeRosa  or  Carbone.  Much  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  public,  it  was  found  to  go  higher. 

In  October  1972,  Anthony  V.  Clpriano,  as- 
sistant director  of  the  state  Division  of  Oc- 
cupational Education,  asked  the  Education 
Department's  Legal  Office  if  the  attorney 
general  should  be  asked  to  rule  on  whether 
the  new  business  school  law  would  require 
the  licensing  of  numerous  dental  and  medi- 
cal  assistance  schools   in  Massachusetts. 

Several  months  later,  in  March  1973,  Clp- 
riano was  informed  that  head  counsel 
Joseph  Robinson  bad  determined  the  at- 
torney general  should  not  be  asked  to  rule 


on  the  question.  Cipriano  took  this  to  me:in 
that  the  health  assistance  schools  were  not 
covered  by  the  law.  and  to  this  day  ti:e\' 
operate  without  regulation  In  I.Iassachuse.t^ 

Atty.  Robinson,  however,  now  sa;  s  hs 
meant  i-.o  st;ch  thing.  "All  I  meant  v.-as  ii-,,-.t 
we  were  asking  the  attorney  genera!  tco 
many  damned  things  and  I  didn't  want  tc 
bother  him  with  another  question.  Cipriaro 
should  have  come  back  and  asked  me  per- 
so-ially  If  tlie  new  law  covered  the  schools 
Since  he  didn't.  I  never  brought  it  up  again.' 
Atty.  Robinson  said. 

While  the  health  assistant  schools  remain 
unlicensed,  the  attorney  general's  proprietar;; 
school  investigator  Arnold  Epstein,  firmly 
feels  the  courses  are  cohered  by  the  llcens-na 
law. 

Q  Wliy  don't  yoi!  tell  the  Educ.itlon  De 
rartmcnt  of  your  opinion? 

EPSTEIN.  Hey.  that's  not  my  Job. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  series  concentrates  on  the  Bostor 
area,  the  described  abuses  exist  in  alj 
parts  of  the  country.  We  are  not  dealing 
simply  with  "fly-by-night"  or  margina: 
schools,  but  schools  run  by  large  and 
nationally  well-known  firms.  There  are 
pres.sing  questions.  I  am,  today,  address 
ing  these  questions  in  letters  to  Donalfi 
Johnson,  Administrator  of  the  Veterans 
Administration,  and  to  John  R.  Ottinr 
Commisoioner  of  the  Office  of  Educatio:-, 

I  am  also  bringii:g  the  entire  scrle.= 
of  articles  to  the  particular  attention 
of  our  colleagues.  Senator  CLAiBORNi 
Pell  and  Senator  Peter  Dominick,  th': 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Education  Sut>committee  ol 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com 
mittee,  and  to  Senator  Vance  Harth: 
and  Senator  Robert  Stafford,  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  o! 
the  Readjustment,  Education,  aiid  Em- 
ployment Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  propose  to  1 
this  matter  drop  here.  The  Boston  Glci-' 
has  done  its  duty  by  turning  the  spci- 
light  of  publicity  in  the  finest  traditioix^ 
of   joumalism,   on   federally   subsidize 
education  programs  of  questionable  u:c- 
fulness   and   repute.   Government   mu  ' 
accept  the  challenge  by  providing  rcin- 
edies  and  redress.  When  proposals  fc 
action  are  received  from  the  Veteicj?.. 
Administration  and  the  OfiBce  of  Edu 
cation,  I  will  have  additional  commei 
on  the  future  of  these  vocational  tc.r. 
cation  enterprises. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LAURENCE  N.  WOOI?  • 
WORTH,  CAPITOL  HILL  TAS.  EX- 
PERT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in  th: 
more  than  17  years  that  I  have  served  ir 
the  U.S.  Senate,  I  have  known  ai:c: 
worked  with  many  liai'd-working  and 
dedicated  congressional  staff  people] 
Laurence  N.  Woodworth.  chief  of  stafl 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  and  adviser  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com 
mittee,  and  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  is  the  most  able  and  the  most 
dedicated  I  have  ever  known. 

There  appeared  in  the  March  30  issue 
of  Business  Week  magazine  an  article  en- 
titled "Capitol  Hill's  Resident  Tax  Ex- 
pert." It  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  pro- 
fessional excellence  of  Dr.  Woodworth 
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Also,  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
carried  an  article  on  Larry  Woodworth 
and  the  Joint  tax  committee  staff,  which 
I  also  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  salute  Larry  WoodworUi  for  his  dedi- 
cated public  service,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  articles  be  printed  in 

the  CONGRESSIONAI.  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cafitoi,  Hill's  Resident  Tax  Expert 

When  President  Nixon  siirrendered  his  tax 
returns  to  Congress  for  an  audit  last  Dec.  12, 
a  veteran  Capitol  Hill  staffer,  liaurence  N. 
WoodwMtb.  suddenly  found  himself  with 
one  of  the  touchiest  assignments  in  Washing- 
ton. Since  then,  Woodworth,  who  is  chief  of 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Intenxal 
Revenue  Taxation,  has  devoted  "at  least  a 
little  time  each  day"  to  the  President's  re- 
turns. And  although  he  has  10  assistants  on 
the  project,  many  a  night  he  trudges  home 
with  some  of  the  accumulated  documents 
now  filling  six  file  drawers. 

The  President's  taxes  are  only  a  part  of 
his  preoccupation,  however.  He  is  also  en- 
meshed In  the  pension  reform  bill  and  the 
oU  proAta  package  the  House  is  about  to  vote 
on.  Although  every  Congressional  tax  bill 
passes  through  Woodworth's  hands,  he  oper- 
ates mainly  beiilnd  the  scenes  and  receives 
little  public  attention.  In  fact,  he  has  tried 
hard  to  keep  it  that  way,  preferring  to  play 
the  role  ot  a  faceless,  no-opinion  technician 
doing  what  his  41  "bosses"  on  the  House  Ways 
&  Means  and  Senate  Finance  conunlttees  teU 
blm.  The  Joint  Committee  staff  serves  as  liai- 
son and  provides  technical  help  to  both 
House  and  Senate  tax  committees.  The  open- 
ing of  Ways  &  Means  biU-drafting  sessions  to 
the  public  this  year,  however,  has  blown  his 
cover. 

CKMmt    STAGE 

Observers  have  had  no  trouble  seeing  how 
heavUy  the  legislators  depend  on  Woodworth 
In  shaping  tax  bills.  Seated  at  the  center  of  a 
horseshoe  arrangement  of  desks,  ringed  by 
some  of  the  most  influential  members  of 
Congress,  Woodworth  is  peppered  with  ques- 
tions about  how  various  tax  tactics  would 
work,  how  much  revenue  they  would  raise, 
who  would  be  hit. 

Members'  suggestions  may  rise  or  fall  on 
his  instant  assessment.  One,  for  Instance, 
wanted  to  know  recently  if  it  would  "be  pos- 
sible" to  tap  oU  companies'  Income  from 
Bhipping  that  la  now  sheltered  By  oil  tax 
crediu.  "Yes."  said  Woodworth,  "but  I'm 
not  sure  they'd  be  American  companies  very 
long.  They'd  move  to  the  Bahamas."  End  of 
suggestion. 

Woodworth  himself  Insists  he  is  "Just  the 
sieve"  through  which  members'  Ideas  filter, 
and  he  goes  to  great  pains  to  stay  neutral. 
In  the  oil  tax  markup,  one  member  asked  if 
another's  suggestion  t<x  a  plowback  formiila 
would  not  "gut"  the  bUl."  Woodworth,  who 
has  been  around  too  long  to  get  trapped 
In  that  one,  just  smiled  and  replied:  "I'd 
rather  not  characterize  It.  I'll  just  give 
you  the  statistics." 

In  a  town  where  knowledge  is  power, 
Woodworth  Is  one  of  the  power  kings.  Often 
the  "consensus"  of  what  the  committee 
wants  the  staff  to  do  Is  very  muddy,  so  the 
staffer  who  drafts  the  actual  proposal  has  a 
lot  of  leeway  to  make  poUcy.  When  the  com- 
mittee was  stymied  on  a  way  to  phase  out 
the  oil  and  gas  depletion  allowance  without 
hurting  the  independent  oil  companies  un- 
duly, Woodworth  came  up  with  a  proposal 
for  leaving  at  least  16%  depletion  on  the 
first  3.000  bbl.  a  day  until  the  phase-out  is 
completed.  The  committee  accepted  It. 

But  while  his  Ideas  may  bend  the  com- 
mittee one  direction  or  another,  he  con 
Influence  the  outcome  only  at  the  parameters 


of  policy.  His  formula  for  giving  oil  com- 
panies Just  a  partial  tax  credit  for  the  wind- 
fall profits  they  plow  back  into  investment 
was  rejected;  the  committee  voted  a  100% 
plowback. 

But  the  committee's  phenomenal  reliance 
on  Woodworth  was  shown  when  Ways  & 
Means  Chairman  Wilbur  MUts  called  for  a 
vote  last  week  on  an  amendment  after  mem- 
bers had  been  loosely  discussing  a  half 
dozen  different  proposals.  Members  pro- 
tested that  they  did  not  know  what  it  was 
they  were  voting  on.  Neither,  apparently, 
did  Mills.  "O.K."  he  said,  "tell  us  where 
we  are,  Larry."  Woodworth  straightened 
them  out. 

THIRTY    YEARS    OF    S/gWY 

Such  expertise  is  surprising  for  a  man  who 
is  neither  a  tax  lawyer  nor  an  economist.  He 
is  backed  up  by  a  staff  of  some  20  profes- 
sionals, but  his  own  savvy  comes  simply 
from  30  years  on  the  commtttee  staff  and 
10  years  as  its  chief.  Woodworth  has  a  B.A. 
from  Ohio  Northern  University;  his  Master's 
from  the  University  of  Denver  and  PhD  from 
New  York  University  are  in  Public  Admin- 
istration. 

As  one  of  the  two  highest  paid  staff  men 
on  Capitol  Hill  ($40,000),  the  56-year-old 
Woodworth  could  take  early  retirement  next 
July  on  a  comfortable  pension.  But  he 
shows  no  interest  in  doing  so.  He  thrives  on 
a  six-day  week  and  pursues  few  outside  in- 
terests these  days,  now  that  three  of  his 
four  children  are  grown  and  gone.  Once  he 
served  as  the  nonpartisan  mayor  of  sub- 
urban Cheverly,  Md.,  'and  he  keeps  an  in- 
terest In  Ohio  Northern  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees. 

But  he  has  little  time  for  the  traveling 
and  camping  he  likes.  In  the  pressure-cooker 
atmosphere  he  operates  in,  some  Irascibility 
would  be  easily  forgiven,  but  he  remains 
as  patient,  unassuming,  and  good-humored 
as  a  country  parson.  That  could  come  from 
his  upbringing  as  a  Baptist  preacher's  son 
in  various  Northeastern  Ohio  towns- 

What  he  would  like  to  do  with  the  nation's 
tax  system  himself.  If  given  a  free  hand,  he 
Is  reluctant  to  discuss.  But  ha  acknowledges 
that  "all  professional  tax  people  get  upset 
at  things  that  create  discrimination  between 
taxpayers.  I  would  work  in  the  direction  of 
eliminating  shelters,  aimpllfylBg  the  system, 
and  broadening  the  base — aa  long  as  yo" 
don't  upset  basic  elements  of  the  economy." 

Some  tax  reformers  think  Woodworth  Is 
too  close  to  the  Establishment.  One  member 
of  the  committee  feels  he  "is  too  dependent 
on  Treasury  soiu-ces;  his  assumptions  are  too 
often  Administration  assumptions."  But 
James  S.  Byrne,  editor  of  a  newsletter  for 
Tax  Analysts  &  Advocates,  a  public  interest 
law  firm,  says  Woodworth  would  lose  all 
influence  if  he  tried  to  be  anything  of  a 
crusader.  "He  could  be  more  aggressive  on 
positions,"  he  says,  "but  not  much  more,". 

THE  OPEN  DOOR 

Woodworth  makes  a  great  effort  to  keep 
in  touch  with  outside  sourcee.  He  likes  to 
operate  "with  an  open  door,"  seeing  one  or 
two  people  each  day.  His  visitors  include 
academics  of  all  points  of  views,  Ralph 
Nader's  tax  crusaders,  and  nearly  anyone 
with  a  big  problem  with  the  tax  code.  "A 
tax  lawyer  in  town  who  doesn't  try  to  get 
to  Woodworth  isn't  doing  his  Job,"  says  the 
Treasury's  Assistant  Secretary  for  Tax 
Policy,  Frederic  W.  Hickman.  If  a  lobbyist 
wants  something  Included  in  a  tax  bill,  he 
will  have  to  get  a  committee  member  to  push 
it,  but  if  he  can  sound  out  Woodworth's 
opinion  first,  he's  ahead  of  the  game. 

While  criticism  of  Woodworth  Is  hard  to 
find  from  members,  one  theme  does  recur. 
"He  says  he's  for  slmpllflcation,"  says  former 
top  Republican  John  W.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin, 
now  in  private  law  practice,  "but  he  can 
come  up  with  some  pretty  cwaplicated  ways 


of  doing  things."  Representative  James  C. 
Gorman  (D-Callf.)  Jests:  "AsK  him  what 
time  it  is  and  he  builds  you  a  watch."  The 
complexities  grow  out  of  Woodworth's  need 
to  accomplish  goals  the  members  want  with- 
out hurting  economic  interests  by  too  simple 
an  approach.  The  depletion  phase-out 
Woodworth  cooked  up,  for  instance,  achieves 
an  end  to  depletion  by  1981  but  with  some 
complicated  steps  to  ease  the  Jolt. 

The  next  big  test  will  come  when  the 
committee  tackles  another  tax  teform  pack- 
age, which  Mills  says  it  will  do  this  year 
after  finishing  with  the  Senata-House  con- 
ference on  the  pension  bill.  Woodworth  Is  as 
inscrutable  as  Mills  as  to  what  he  thinks  the 
bin  win  look  like,  but  he  can  point  out  what 
he  thinks  the  committee  wanta  as  a  "main 
thrust."  Simpliflcation  will  be  one  goal, 
perhaps  getting  more  people  on  the  standard 
deduction.  A  minimum  tax  is  on  nearly 
everyone's  priority  list.  Capital  |ains  will  be 
dealt  with,  not  to  cut  "true"  gains  but  to 
get  at  shelters  and  perhaps  Introduce  a  slid- 
ing scale.  He  is  not  sure  there  will  be  time 
to  do  much  about  estates  and  gifts. 

Taxes  is  one  of  the  few  areas  where  Con- 
gress still  dominates  the  Executive  branch, 
and  Woodworth  sits  in  the  ttiiddle.  Says 
Treasury's  Hickman:  "I  don't  know  what 
kind  of  a  mess  we'd  have  if  we  didn't  have 
someone  that  able  in  the  job."  Being  in  the 
middle  also  on  the  report  on  the  President's 
taxes — which  will  be  made  public  im- 
minently— is  an  unaccustomed  hot  spot. 
Chairman  Mills  has  said  the  report  will 
be  a  "shocker,"  but  Woodworth  has  main- 
tained his  traditional  silence. 


Joint  Tax  Stait  Regarded  as  EfeST  on  Hill 
(By  Spencer  Rich)] 

When  members  of  Congress  gfct  legislative 
advice  from  Larry  Woodworth,  the  66-year- 
old  soft-spoken  son  of  an  Ohio  Baptist 
preacher,  they  listen  with  special  care  and 
respect. 

For  Woodworth — who  heads  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  which  has  just  issued  a  devastating 
report  on  President  Nixon's  taxes — has  a  uni- 
versal  reputation  as  one  of  the  best,  perhaps 
the  very  best,  staff  man  on  Capitol  Hill. 

And  the  40-member  staff  over  which  Wood- 
worth  has  ridden  herd  for  the  past  10  years 
is  known  as  the  ablest,  most  discreet,  most 
savvy  and  most  professional  group  of  com- 
mittee aides  in  Congress. 

Few  people  on  Capitol  Hill  and  virtually  no 
one  off  the  hill — except  the  Trea«ury  Depart- 
ment and  the  private  tax  lawyers  and  lobby- 
ists— know  much  about  the  joint  coDfimlttee. 
Yet  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  Con- 
gress, with  tremendous  Influence  over  legis- 
lation affecting  the  lives  of  millions. 

The  Joint  committee,  created  vmder  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1926,  consists  of  members  of 
the  tax-writing  committees — Bouse  Ways 
and  Means  and  Senate  Finance,  The  chair- 
manship alternates  and  the  chialrman  this 
year  Is  Sen.  Russell  B.  Long  (D-La.),  with 
Rep.  Wilbur  MUls  (D-Ark.)  as  vice  chairman. 
For  years  the  Senate  chairman  was  Harry 
Flood  Byrd  Sr.  (D-Va.) ,  an  arch-conservative 
in  fiscal  matters. 

The  joint  committee  provide!  the  major 
staff  for  both  chambers  of  Congress  on  tax 
matters,  and  right  now — in  addition  to 
Woodworth,  who  holds  a  doctorate  in  public 
administration  and  Isn't  an  ecotiomlst  or  a 
tax  lawyer — it  has  25  professional  staff  mem- 
bers. 

Including  secretarial  and  clerloal  positions, 
the  total  staff  is  about  40.  The  professional 
staff  members  Include  two  legislative  coun- 
sels, six  legislative  attorneys,  sU  economists 
and  a  number  of  economic  and  tax-statistic 
analysts.  Several  of  the  members  have  ac- 
counting training  as  well.  The  staff  has  been 
built  up  as  a  civil  service-type  staff — non- 
political  and  nonpartisan. 

When  a  tax  bill  is  before  either  Ways  and 
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Means  or  Finance  or  on  the  floor  of  either 
chamber,  it  Is  the  business  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee staff  to  draft  the  legislation,  to  write 
the  reports  and  to  be  at  the  side  of  commit- 
tee members  to  advise  and  assist.  Towr  or  five 
staffers  are  almiost  always  seen  on  the  House 
and  Senate  floors  whenever  a  tax  bill  is  be- 
ing considered, 

Woodworth  gets  $40,000  a  year,  the  high- 
e.=;t  possible  staff  salary  in  Congress.  With 
the  committee  since  1944,  he  is  a  master  at 
trying  to  tailor  and  stitch  the  proposals  of 
members  Into  a  coherent  whole.  He  Is  the 
model  civil  servant — able,  discreet,  honest 
and  hardworking,  according  to  members  and 
associates.  He  could  probably  triple  his  sal- 
ary in  private  Industry  but  he  won't  jump. 

Second  In  command  on  the  committee  staff 
is  Lincoln  Arnold.  64,  a  one-time  municipal 
Judge  in  Thief  River  Falls.  Minn.,  who  was 
an  Internal  Reventie  Service  attorney,  senior 
legislative  coimsel  for  the  House,  and  worked 
in  private  practice  for  15  years  with  Alvord 
and  Alvord. 

Another  staff  aide  with  a  major  role  on 
the  Nixon  tax  report  Is  Bernard  (Bobby) 
Shapiro,  a  soft-spoken  lawyer  in  his  early 
30s  with  a  trace  of  a  drawl  (he's  from  Rich- 
mond) and  training  in  accountancy  as  well 
as  law.  Shapiro  sometimes  serves  as  a  surro- 
gate on  the  floor  when  Woodworth  can't  be 
there. 

Assistant  staff  chief  Herbert  L.  Chabot,  42. 
who  comes  from  New  York  and  got  his  law- 
degree  from  Columbia,  provided  staflT  work 
on  pension  reform  bills  when  they  were  con- 
sidered by  the  Finance  and  Ways  and  Means 
committees. 

From  the  start,  a  staff  team  worked  ex- 
tensively and  virtually  full  time  on  the  presi- 
dent's tax  matters.  It  consisted  of  Wood- 
worth,  Arnold,  Shapiro,  attorney  Mark  Mc- 
Conaghy,  attorney  Paul  Oosterhiiis,  account- 
ant Allan  Rosenbaum  and  economist  James 
Wetzler.  From  time  to  time,  other  staffers 
pitched  in,  and  at  the  end  most  of  the  staff 
was  working  to  get  the  final  report  in  shape 


PIPELINES    KEY    TO    COMPETITIVE 
OIL  MARKETS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  read  a  very  insightful  article  in 
the  Washington  Post  regarding  the  im- 
pact of  control  of  oil  pipelines  by  the 
major  oil  companies  on  prices  and  com- 
petition. The  article,  "Pipelines  Key  to 
Oil  Markets,"  by  Pete  Bowles  and  Fran- 
ces Cerra,  provides  evidence  to  support 
my  contention  for  many  months  that 
"through  joint  ownership  of  pipelines, 
the  major  oil  companies  have  managed 
to  control  the  flow  of  oil  and  its  products 
from  the  oilfield  to  the  marketplace." 

According  to  these  journalists,  these 
consortia  possess  two  major  advantages 
by  building  their  own  pipelines.  First, 
major  oil  companies  can  recoup  some 
of  their  shipping  costs  by  paying  them- 
selves dividends  as  stockholders  of  their 
pipelines.  Second,  and  most  important, 
the  major  oil  companies  have  constructed 
their  lines  close  to  their  own  refineries 
and  away  from  competing  independents 
who  do  not  own  an  interest  in  the  pipe- 
lines. 

The  article  also  points  out  that  joint 
owners  of  pipelines  have  withheld  fuel 
oil  from  certain  market  areas  that 
needed  it,  in  order  to  keep  fuel  oil  from 
reaching  independent  distributors,  cur- 
rently underpricing  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. For  instance,  two  detailed  studies 
have  reportedly  found  circumstantial 
evidence    that    Colonial    Pipeline    Co., 


owned  by  10  maJor  oil  companies, 
prompted  shortages  in  the  upper  Plains 
States  last  winter  and  in  the  late  sixties. 
In  addition,  last  winter's  home  healing 
oil  shortage  in  the  Midwest  coincided 
with  an  enormous  unexplained  increase 
in  fuel  shipments  to  the  east  coast, 
where  the  winter  was  quite  mild. 

The  Independent  Fuel  Terminal  Op- 
erators Association  notes  that  its  mem- 
bers are  in  a  very  vulnerable  position. 
According  to  Arthur  Soule,  president  of 
the  association,  when  the  foreign  market 
finally  became  available  to  his  organiza- 
tion's members.  Arab  oil  prices  made  it 
impos.<;ible  to  purchase  and  remain  com- 
petitive. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  certainly  up  to  the 
Congress  to  further  investigate  all  ques- 
tions concerning  recent  shortages,  price 
hikes,  and  most  importantly,  the  oil 
companies'  formation  of  consortia  to 
control  the  oil  business  at  ever>'  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  most  informative  article 
be  printed  in  the  Recof.d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pipelines  Key  To  On,  Markets 

I  By  Pete  Bowles  and  Frances  Cerra) 

Tiirougli  the  Joint  ownership  of  pipelines. 

the   major  oil  companies  have   managed  to 

control  the  flow  of  oil  and  its  products  from 

the  oil  field  to  the  market  place. 

A  Newsday  study  of  oU  pipelines  has  found 
that  a  few  major  oU  companies,  by  banding 
together  to  build  their  own  highways  of  dis- 
tribution, have  gained  domination  of  the 
marketing  areas  their  pipelines  serve. 

Congressional  investigators  charge  that  the 
major  firms  have  gradually  squeezed  out 
smaller.  Independent  oil  suppliers  and  dis- 
tributors who  don't  own  pipelines.  The  re- 
sult has  been  scattered  shortages  and  higher 
prices. 

Like  an  invisible  railroad  network,  more 
than  220  pipelines  crisscross  the  country, 
silently  pumping  crude  oil  to  refineries  and 
refined  prodtWts  to  terminal  facilities  in  most 
major  cities.  The  pipelines  are  underground, 
out  of  public  view,  yet  they  represent  a  sig- 
nificant key  to  the  huge  profits  enjoyed  by 
an  industry  that  has  been  forced  into  the 
public  spotlight  because  of  the  energy  crisis. 
Most  of  the  pipelines  built  since  World 
War  n.  about  40  in  all.  have  been  constructed 
by  consortiums  formed  by  actual  and  po- 
tential competitors. 

There  are  certain  advantages  for  the  con- 
sortiums to  build  the  pipelines.  The  oU  com- 
pany owners  tend  to  construct  their  lines 
close  to  their  own  refineries  and  marketing 
terminals  and  away  from  those  of  competi- 
tors who  don't  own  an  Interest  in  the  pipe- 
line. They  also  recoup  some  of  their  shipping 
costs — charges  they  assess  themselves— by 
paying  themselves  dividends  as  stockholders 
of  their  pipelines. 

Although  they  are  classified  as  common 
carriers,  and  are  supposed  to  be  equally  ac- 
cessible to  all  shippers,  pipelines  enjoy  cer- 
tain benefits  legally  denied  to  other  com- 
mon carriers.  Railroads,  for  example,  are 
barred  under  the  Hepburn  Act  of  1906  from 
shipping  products  which  they  "may  own  in 
whole  or  part. "  Efforts  in  Congress  to  apply 
the  act  to  pipelines  have  failed. 

Under  the  Elkins  Act  of  1903,  which  helped 
break  up  the  Standard  OU  Co.  monopoly,  all 
common  carriers  are  prohibited  from  grant- 
ing rebates  to  their  shippers.  However,  the 
dividends  paid  to  the  pipeline  shipper- 
owners  have  never  been  declared  Ulegal  re- 
bates. 

Congressional    investigators,    working    for 


several  committees  now  studying  the  oU  In 
dustrv-.  have  uncovered  evidence  which,  they 
report,  proves  that  joint  owners  of  pipelines 
have  withheld  fuel  oil  from  certain  market 
areas  that  needed  it.  diverting  It  instead  to 
warmer  sections  of  the  cotmtry.  The  purpose 
tiie  investigators  claim,  was  to  keep  fuel  oil 
out  of  the  iiands  of  independent  fuel  oil 
distri'outors  who  had  been  underpricing  the 
major  oil  companies. 

In  condemning  the  control  of  the  co\mtry's 
oil  products  by  the  major  oil  companies 
which  own  pipelines.  Sen.  Frank  E  Moss 
iD-Utahi  recently  told  a  Senate  committee 
"In  efTect.  we  have  permitted  a  'private  gov- 
ernment,' to  control  our  oil  economy  for  i's 
own  advantage,  regardless  of  the  public 
good." 

In  t-.vo  detailed  studies,  both  involving 
Colonial  Pipe  Line  Co.,  which  operates  the 
world  s  largest  pipeline,  investigators  found 
circumstantial  evidence  that  implicated 
Colonial  and  its  owner-shippers  in  shortages 
of  home  heating  fuel  In  the  Upper  Plains 
States  last  winter  and  in  the  New  York  and 
New  England  area  during  tbree  winters  in  the 
late  1960s. 

Colonial,  a  Delaware  corporation  with 
offices  in  Atlanta,  has  been  "under  study" 
by  the  Justice  Department  almost  since  the 
day  It  began  its  operations  In  1963.  How- 
e-er.  the  Department  has  taken  no  action 
sgRinst  Colonial,  or  other  major  oil  pipeline 
companies,  apparently  because  of  political 
interference  at  high  levels  of  the  department 
and  timidity  in  the  face  of  the  Industrvs 
political  clout. 

Although  some  members  of  Congress  feel 
that  the  petroleum  industry  should  be  made 
more  competitive,  they  do  not  agree  on  how 
to  do  it. 

Colonial  pumps  petroleum  products 
through  a  large-diameter  line  stretching 
from  Houston  to  New  York.  It  Is  owned  by 
10  major  oil  companies  which  have  refineries 
on  the  Gulf  Coast:  Texaco.  Cities  Service, 
Gulf.  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  (Amoco) ,  Mo- 
bil. BP,  Continental,  Phillips,  Union  and 
Arco. 

Last  winter's  home  heating  oil  shortage  in 
the  Midwest  coincided  with  an  unexplained 
increase  in  shipments  of  fuel  oil  through 
the  Colonial  pipeline  to  the  East  Coast,  where 
the  winter  was  milc^. 

At  the  same  time,  shipments  of  fuel  from 
the  Gulf  Coast  through  another  Jointly 
owned  pipeline  that  serves  the  Midwest — 
where  the  winter  was  severe — were  at  least 
20  per  cent  less  than  the  pipeline  had  fore- 
cast. 

At  the  time,  the  mldwestern  states  could 
find  no  explanation  for  the  shortages.  "De- 
mand was  higher  (because  of  the  weather), 
but  none  of  the  oil  companies  said  that  less 
supply  was  coming  In  than  in  the  past,  "  said 
Dr.  Samuel  TuthlU.  Iowa's  energy  adviser 
and  chairman  of  the  Midwest  Governors' 
Task  Force  on  Energy. 

The  oil  companies,  when  asked  for  in- 
creased deliveries  to  meet  the  emergency, 
said  only  that  "supplies  were  not  available." 
according  to  Tuthlll.  He  said  the  shortages 
forced  independent  Jobbers — who  sell  on 
both  the  wholesale  and  retail  levels — to  in- 
crease prices,  effectively  eliminating  them 
as  competitive  forces. 

A  Washington  energy  consultant  who  in- 
vestigated the  Midwest  shortages  said  a  num- 
ber of  small  fuel  oU  dealers,  mostly  one- 
truck  operators,  were  "wiped  out"  by  the 
shortages.  The  independent  jobbers  man- 
aged to  survive,  he  said,  because  of  the  efforts 
of  several  states  such  as  Iowa.  "At  least 
three  states  bought  fuel  oil  from  other 
sources  and  sold  it  at  cost  to  the  Jobbers 
on  their  certification  that  It  would  be  used 
for  emergency  purposes."  said  the  consult- 
ant, who  asked  for  anonymity. 

The  pipeline  that  carries  fuel  from  the 
Gulf  Coast  to  the  Midwest  Is  Explorer  Pipe- 
line, a  corporation  which  is  owned  by  eight 
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major  oU  companies — Texaco,  Cities  Service, 
Oulf,  Continental,  PblUlps,  Shell,  Sun  and 
Arco.  Five  of  them  also  are  Joint  owners  ol 
Colonial.  The  Explorer  line,  which  runs  to 
Chicago,  connects  at  Tulsa  to  the  Independ* 
ently  owned  Williams  Brothers  Pipe  Line  Co., 
which  moves  products  to  the  Upper  Plains 
States. 

A  spokesman  for  Explorer  conceded  In  an 
Interview  that  Its  fuel  oU  shipments  last 
winter  were  about  20  per  cent  below  "original 
projections"  but  dented  that  this  caused  the 
Midwest  shortages.  "I  don't  have  the  basis 
to  make  the  type  of  Judgment  (Sen.)  Moss 
did."  said  Explorer's  administrative  vice 
president,  Glenn  Welsh,  referring  to  Moss' 
accusations  that  Colonial's  owners  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  shortages. 

Moss.  In  testimony  Nov.  23  before  the 
Senate  special  subcommittee  on  integrated 
oU  operations,  said  he  could  not  prove  that 
the  owner-shippers  of  the  Colonial  and  Ex- 
plorer lines  devised  a  plan  to  create  the 
Midwest  shortages.  But  In  a  statement  based 
on  evidence  gathered  by  his  staff,  he  said: 
"One  is  unfortunately  led  toward  that  con- 
clusion. There  must  have  been,  at  the  vary 
least,  a  mutual,  tacit  understanding  in 
which  the  Upper  Plains  States  were  shorted 
la  winter  of  the  fuel  they  desperately 
needed." 

Shipments  of  fuel  oil  through  Colonial 
to  the  East  Coast  Increased  last  winter  by 
almost  13.6  million  barrels  compared  to  In- 
creases In  previous  winters  of  about  4  mil- 
lion. 

Moss  reported  that  about  2  million  barrels 
of  fuel  oil  which  entered  the  Colonial  system 
last  winter  had  not  been  delivered  by  last 
April  30.  He  said  he  suspected  that  the  In- 
creased shipments  ended  up  in  storage  tanlts 
along  the  line  and  were  withheld  from  the 
marketplace.  Fuel  oil  storage  tanks  of  Co- 
lonial and  Its  owners  have  a  capacity  of  39 
million  barrels — which  Is  half  the  fuel  oil 
storage  capacity  on  the  East  Coast. 

Colonial  has  denied  that  It  withheld  any 
beating  oil.  A  company  spokesman  told  News- 
day  that  It  was  possible  that  fuel  oil  had 
been  stored  by  some  of  the  line's  26  shippers, 
but  that  C(^onlal  had  no  control  over  those 
storage  facilities.  Company  officials  charged 
that  Moss  bad  misinterpreted  the  mass  of 
data  supplied  his  staff  and  said  that  Co- 
lonial's Increased  *  ■  *. 

Shipments  were  due  to  expansions  of  the 
pipeline  system,  whose  main  line  Is  more 
than  1,900  miles  long,  and  whose  branch 
lines  total  1,600  miles. 

The  shortages  of  home  heating  oil  in  the 
Northeast  began  occurring  In  the  winter  of 
1966-1967,  a  year  after  the  Colonial  line 
became  fully  operational  to  New  York  Harbor. 
During  three  winters  of  tight  fuel  oil  sup- 
plies, several  Independent  terminal  operators 
In  the  area  sold  their  facilities  to  major  oU 
companies,  and  fuel  oil  prices  climbed  to 
new  highs.  The  shortages  ended  In  1970  when 
the  federal  government  allowed  the  Inde- 
pendents to  buy  Imported  oil. 

Until  1966.  most  Independent  terminal  op- 
erators on  the  East  Coast  had  purchased 
fuel  oil  by  two  means — mostly  in  "spot" 
or  "distress"  market  sales  In  which  major 
oil  companies  sold  off  their  excess  fuel,  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  by  contract  with  the  Gulf 
Coast  re&ners.  (Terminal  operators.  In  most 
cases,  are  wholesalers  with  storage  tanks 
who  sell  fuel  oU  to  distributors.  Some  also 
sell  on  the  retail  level  to  homeowners  and 
Industries.)  Up  to  then,  most  of  the  fuel 
oU  they  purchased  bad  been  carried  to  New 
York  Harbor  by  tankers.  With  the  arrival 
of  the  Colonial  pipeline,  the  spot  market 
began  to  dry  up. 

Although  shipments  of  fuel  oil  Increased 
on  the  Colonial  line  during  the  three  years, 
less  fuel  oil  was  available  for  Independents. 
An  article  In  Piatt's  OUgram  Price  Service,  a 
trade  Journal,  reported  at  the  time  that  the 
"supply  situation  in  New  York  Harbor  la  so 
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critical"  that  the  major  oil  companies  had 
warned  their  suppliers  that  anyone  caught 
reselling  fuel  oU  to  Independent  competitors 
"likely  will  be  penalized  by  the  same  amount 
in  bis  new  contract."  Staff  members  of  the 
House  special  small  business  subcommittee, 
which  studied  the  effect  of  Colonial  on  the 
Northeast  fuel  oil  situation,  reported  that 
the  "voluntary  restrictions  of  supply  of  home 
heating  oil  by  the  large  reHners"  forced  a 
rise  in  prices. 

"We  started  fighting  to  get  permission  to 
buy  foreign  fuel  oil  because  the  integrated 
companies  got  less  lnter35tcd  1  i  selUnc!;  to 
the  independents,"  Arthur  Soule.  president 
of  the  17-member  IndependaBiu  Fuel  Termi- 
nal Operators  Association,  told  Newsday.  (."Vn 
integrated  company  is  one  tliat  owns  cinll- 
iug,  rc::.iino',  pipeline  and  marketing  facul- 
ties.) "The  foreign  market  was  cheaper  in 
those  davb,  but  it  was  not  ax-ailable  lo  us," 
Soule  said.  "Finally,  we  got  It  (foreign  fuel 
oil)  and  now  we  can't  afford  to  buy  it"  be- 
cause of  the  higher  price  of  irapo^-ted  fuel 
resulting  from  the  Arab  embargo. 

Alter  the  emergence  of  Colonial  in  1963. 
the  number  of  indspendent  fliel  oil  terminal 
operators  on  the  Eabt  Coast  was  cut  virtually 
in  half,  to  the  17  now  beIo;^_;lng  to  Soule's 
association,  the  small  bu5ine.s6  subcommittee 
reported.  Soule  named  four  independents  In 
the  Northeast  who  sold  their  terminal  facili- 
ties to  major  oil  companies  during  the  three- 
year  period  of  shortages. 

Not  all  the  Independent  operators  agree 
with  the  contention  advanced  by  Soule  and 
the  subcommittee  that  the  independents 
were  squeezed  out  of  business  by  the  emer- 
gence of  Colonial.  "People  sold  out  at  various 
times,  but  It  was  not  related  to  Colonial,  but 
to  economic  opportunity."  said  Howard  Ross 
of  Howard  Fuel  Corp.,  secretaiy  of  the  termi- 
nal operators  association.  "We  may  have  done 
a  little  crying,  but  those  who  sold  did  so  be- 
cause they  got  the  price.  I  would  sell  now  If 
the  price  was  right." 

Calling  the  allegation  that  Colonial  had 
caused  the  shortages  "anotlier  myth,"  Co- 
lonial's president,  Fred  F.  Staingraber,  testi- 
fied before  the  small  business  subcommittee: 
"The  shortages  would  have  been  even  greater 
than  they  were  if  Colonial  had  not  been  in 
existence." 

By  the  winter  of  1966-1967.  Colonial  was 
supplying  50  per  cent  of  all  the  heating  o\l 
that  was  delivered  to  the  East  Coast,  up  from 
38  per  cent  the  year  before.  The  12  per  cent 
difference,  the  small  business  svibcommittee 
reported,  was  equivalent  to  almost  all  the 
excess  oil  that  previously  had  been  available 
to  independents  on  the  spot  market. 

Committee  investigators  suspect  that  the 
Increased  supplies  were  kept  away  from  the 
Independents  In  two  ways — by  being  stored 
along  the  Colonial  system  and  by  being  ex- 
changed among  the  owners  ot  Colonial. 

One  reason  for  the  shortages,  small  busi- 
ness subcommittee  Investigators  said,  was  an 
exchange  agreement  reached  in  the  fall  of 
1966  between  Colonial  and  a  competing  line. 
Plantation  Pipeline,  which  parallels  Colonial 
as  far  as  Washington. 

(Plantation  Is  owned  by  E*con,  Shell  and 
Chevron.) 

The  agreement  allowed  the  two  companies 
to  ship  on  each  other's  pipelines  at  certain 
points  In  order  to  supply  products  to  cities 
their  Individual  lines  did  not  reach.  "The 
owners  of  the  two  lines  found,  strong  mo,ti- 
vatlon  to  combine,  expressly  to  keep  No.  2 
(fuel  oil )  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Independ- 
ent terminal  operators,  namely  the  motiva- 
tion of  forcing  out  low  prices  and  aggressive 
competition,"  the  subcommittee  charged. 

The  combination  gave  the  two  lines,  whose 
owners  have  82  per  cent  of  the  re9ning  ca- 
pacity on  the  Gulf  Coast,  control  over  most 
of  the  fuel  oil  that  goes  to  tlie  East  Coast. 
Spokesmen  for  the  two  companies  denied  any 
wrong-doing  behind  their  exchange  agree- 
ment. 


While  the  spot  market  was  drying  up, 
something  also  was  happening  to  the  con- 
tract market,  according  to  the  subcommittee. 
Independent  terminal  operators  found  that 
Shell  and  Amoco  were  making  less  fuel  oil 
available  for  contract  sales  In  1P66  than  they 
had  the  year  before.  The  two  companies 
were  Joined  by  Texaco  the  ne.^t  winter  and, 
the  subcommittee  reported,  "All  three  form- 
erly major  suppliers  became  negligible 
sources  of  supply."  Asked  by  Newsday  about 
the  report,  the  three  companies  could  offer 
no  explanations. 

The  subcommittee  concluded:  "Somehow, 
those  who  produced  most  of  tlie  No.  2  were! 
for  the  first  time,  controlling  its  release  to 
the  spot  and  contract  markets.  In  brief,  they 
were  holding  the  supply  back;  and  this  re- 
straint accounted  for  the  shortages  and  for 
the  eccentricities  In  the  price  $tructuie." 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TAXES 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Ilr.  Prosident,  the 
media  apparently  plans  to  give  the  find- 
ings of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  rather  exten- 
sive coverage  as  it  relates  to  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  returns. 

Before  it  is  lost  forever  in,  the  rush  of 
headlines,  let  me  make  a  few  brief 
observations: 

First.  The  President  has  kept  his  word. 
He  indicated  that  he  would  pay  the  ad- 
ditional tax  if  the  committee  found  that 
it  was  indicated  he  do  so  anfl  that  is  ex- 
actly what  he  plans  to  do. 

Second.  The  joint  committee's  report  is 
just  that — a  stafif  report —  but  the  Presi- 
dent has  voluntarily  agreed  to  abide  by 
its  recommendations. 

Third.  There  is  a  significant  amount  of 
money,  representing  the  19{9  tax  year, 
that  has  run  the  statute  of  limitations 
but  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
President  will  also  voluntarily  pay  that 
closed  year  amount. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  the  President  has  agreed  to  pay 
back  taxes  and  interest  even  though  his 
lawyers  think  they  could  make  a  very 
strong  case  against  the  stall  report  and 
IRS  findings.  I  think  it  is  a  good  gesture 
and  I  commend  him  for  it. 


DEATH  AND  DESTRUCTION  IN 
INDIANA 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
tornadoes  ripped  through  a  number  of 
the  Midwestern  States  and  caused  ex- 
tensive damage.  The  State  of  Indiana 
was  hard  hit  by  this  natural  disaster. 

It  is  my  understanding  tljat  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment's field  stafr.  as  well  as  the  field 
stafif  of  the  Federal  Disaster  Assistance 
Administration,  is  already  in  the  process 
of  investigation  and  assessing;  the  extent 
of  the  damage.  But  there  is  no  doubt  at 
this  time  that  many  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies will  become  or  have  become  home- 
less; and  news  reports  indicate  that  hun- 
dreds have  been  found  dead  as  a  result  of 
this  disaster. 

I  have  urged  the  Governor  of  Indiana 
to  request  disaster  relief  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  I  assimie  that  the  Presi- 
dent wiU  respond  in  a  positive  maimer.  I 
have  also  checked  with  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
get  an  assessment  of  how  rnucl-i  of  the 
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1974  appropriation  of  $400  million  for 
disaster  is  still  available  to  meet  this 
mast  recent  disaster.  I  am  informed  that 
all  but  $63  million  of  these  funds  are  al- 
leady  committed  and  that  there  is  some 
question  about  the  availability  of  that  $63 
million.  I  am  also  aware  that  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1975  budget  includes  a 
request  of  $100  million  for  disaster  relief. 
In  order  to  assure  that  the  necessary 
funds  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  in 
Indiana  and  the  other  States  are  avail- 
able in  a  timely  manner,  I  have  today 
recommended  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
HUD,  Space,  Science,  Veterans,  Appro- 
priations include  an  amount  of  $100  mil- 
lion in  the  second  fiscal  year  1974  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  for  disaster  re- 
lief. These  funds  will  provide  State  and 
local  governments,  as  well  as  individual 
victims,  assistance  in  the  form  of  tem- 
porary housing,  free  food  coupons,  un- 
employment compensation,  and  restora- 
tion of  streets,  roads,  bridges,  building 
and  utility  systems.  If  these  funds  are  in- 
cluded in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions the  victims  can  be  assured  that  the 
Federal    Government    will    be    able    to 
respond  quickly  and  effectively.  The  com- 
mittee could  then  take  another  look  at 
the  fiscal  year  1975  request  at  a  later  date 
with  a  view  toward  augmenting  the  sup- 
plemental request  with  whatever  funds 
are  needed. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
$100  million  add-on  over  the  supplemen- 
''tal  budget  request  will  be  more  than  off- 
set by  my  recommendation  for  a  $1  bil- 
lion reduction  in  welfare  costs  in  the 
Labor-HEW  chapter  of  the  second  ttscal 
year  1974  supplemental  bill. 

In  summary,  it  will  be  possible  to  pro- 
vide the  $100  million  for  disaster  relief 
without  exceeding  the  overall  President's 
budget  request  for  the  fiscal  year  1974 
second  supplemental. 


TRUTH  IN  SAVINGS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  3  years.  I  have  urged  my  colleagues 
to  become  aware  of  the  need  for  greater 
consumer  awareness  in  the  field  of  bank- 
ing. The  practices  of  savings  institutions 
are  confusing  to  most  depositors.  Mate- 
rial which  I  have  placed  in  the  Record 
from  time  to  time  has  made  it  clear  that 
it  is  difficult  for  potential  depositors  to 
know  just  what  an  institution's  earnings 
practices  are,  and  for  existing  depositors 
to  check  an  institution's  earnings  calcu- 
lations for  accuracy. 

It  was  these  difficulties  which  gave 
rise  to  my  Consumer  Savings  Disclosure 
Act,  S.  1052.  During  the  3  years  which 
this  bill  and  its  predecessor  in  the  92d 
Congress  have  been  before  the  Senate. 
I  have  been  gratified  that  there  is  a 
growing  realization  of  the  need  for  fuller 
disclosure  of  essential  banking  informa- 
tion to  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  recently,  an  article  by 
Paid  Dickson  on  the  subject  of  banking 
practices  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Monthly.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


The  Screwing  op  the  Average  Man:    How 

Your  Banker  Does  It 

(By  Paul  Dickson) 

From  Watergate  and  Equity  Funding  to 
the  "Dare  to  be  Great"  program  of  Glenn 
Turner,  the  1970s  promise  to  be  an  era  of 
bigger  and  better  scandals.  As  a  result  of  the 
publicity  which  these  shenanigans  have  re- 
ceived there  probably  has  never  been  a  time 
in  which  the  average  man  was  more  apt  to 
look  with  skepticism  on  the  fast-talking 
sharpy  who  offers  him  a  "rock-bottom"  price 
on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

But  let's  face  it.  unless  you  happen  to  be 
George  McGovern.  the  holder  of  paper  which 
was  once  Equity  Funding  stock,  or  one  who 
dared  to  be  great,  these  scandals  probably 
have  affected  your  faith  in  America  far  more 
than  your  pocketbook.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
we  should  be  unconcerned  with  multi-mil- 
lion dollar  heists,  but  we  must  not  be  so  hyp- 
notized by  the  super -capers  that  we  fall"  to 
notice  the  hundreds  of  mundane,  little  traps 
in  our  daily  lives. 

No  area  more  clearly  illustrates  the  per- 
vasiveness of  these  two-bit  gyps  than  our 
dealings  with  financial  Institutions — from 
opening  checking  accounts  to  taking  out 
first  mortgages.  The  average  man,  mystified 
by  the  overall  system  of  gold  crises,  dollar 
devaluations,  and  floating  prime  rates, 
readily  admits  he  is  baffled  by  these  mone- 
tary dramas,  but  he  doesn't  seem  to  know, 
or  care,  that  he  is  equally  in  the  dark  on  the 
level  of  his  personal  financial  transactions. 
The  bank  down  the  street  or  around  the 
corner  from  where  we  work  Is  a  place  we 
patronize  not  because  it  offers  the  best  deal, 
but  because  it  Is  the  most  convenient  or  has 
the  shortest  lines  on  payday.  We  tend  to  re- 
gard bank  advertising  with  the  same  skepti- 
cism we  bring  to  airline  commercials — since 
we  know  all  banks  are  alike,  what  do  their 
sales  claims  matter? 

Consequently,  many  otherwise  intelligent 
and  well-informed  people  would  be  aston- 
ished to  discover  that  banks  are  at  least  as 
diverse  as  restaurants  or  colleges.  For  ex- 
ample, some  savings  and  loan  associations  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  will  pay 
what  Is,  m  effect.  Interest  on  checking  ac- 
counts. And,  there  are  more  than  50  different 
ways  to  compute  Interest — with  the  varia- 
tions meaning  a  considerable  difference  In 
our  earnings  or  the  amount  we  pay  for  a 
loan.  It  is  remarkable  how  little  most  of  us 
who  are  pawns  In  the  money  game  compre- 
hend Its  rules  and  rituals.  Even  more  re- 
markable In  this  age  of  consumer  conscious- 
ness Is  how  rarely  these  questions  are  even 
raised. 

For  starters,  there  is  the  basic  questioiTof 
what  rate  of  interest  we  get  for  our  savings 
and  how  often  that  Interest  Is  compounded. 
At  the  consumer  level,  bank  profits  stem 
from  the  difference  between  the  Interest  rate 
granted  savings  depositors  and  the  Interest 
rate  collected  on  loans.  As  fundamental  as 
this  is,  the  small  consumer  seldom  shops  this 
spread  with,  say,  the  care  that  Is  almost  auto- 
matic In  comparing  the  price  of  used-car 
dealers  or  supermarkets.  For  example,  some 
savers  can  take  money  out  of  their  accounts 
when  they  want  without  losing  Interest  (be- 
cause It  Is  compounded  dally),  while  others 
lose  interest  if  they  make  their  withdrawal 
at  any  time  other  than  the  first  day  of  each 
quarter.  There  are,  of  course,  limits  Imposed 
on  the  range  of  bargains.  The  federal  govern- 
ment sets  the  maximum  Interest  rates  that 
banks  can  pay  on  savings.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  no  explicit  federal  limits  on  the 
interest  rates  the  bank  can  charge  when  you 
take  out  a  loan. 

The  American  Bankers  Association — not 
known  for  self-flagellation — admits  there  are 
54  widely  used  methods  of  computing  Inter- 
est; the  total  might  be  more  like  100  If  you 
count  some  of  the  rarer  variations.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  methods  can  produce 


dramatic  results.  There  are  those  banks 
which  pay  interest  only  on  the  smallest  bal- 
ance held  in  the  account  during  the  entire 
quarter.  Others  pay  interest  on  the  entire 
account,  but  only  if  there  is  a  minimum  bal- 
ance of  $50  or  $100.  Jackie  M.  Pinson.  a  grad- 
uate  student  at  Kansas  State  University, 
demonstrated  that  two  accounts  paying  ex- 
actly the  same  rate  of  Interest  can  differ  as 
much  as  171  per  cent  in  earnings  over  a  six- 
month  period.  (For  the  practical  lessons  of 
the  Pinson  study,  see  the  box  on  'Compari- 
son Shopping") 

Some  banks  provide  customers  with  de- 
tailed information  on  their  interest  policies, 
while  others  are  entirely  mum.  The  Pinson 
study,  Truth  in  Savings,  has  helped  spark  a 
movement;  already  bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced in  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  require 
that  banks  use  standardized  phraseology  and 
provide  certain  standard  information  to  their 
customers.  The  legislation  would  mandate 
the  disclosure  of  such  essential  pieces  of 
information  as  the  time  unit  for  compound- 
ing interest,  the  actual  annual  percentage 
rate  of  Interest,  and  the  actual  annual  per- 
centage yield.  In  the  absence  of  such  laws, 
the  jumble  of  bank  practices  leads  the  aver- 
age man  in  confusing,  often  costly,  dire-::- 
tions. 

But  even  if  the  average  man  prudently 
requests  his  friendly  banker  to  explain  the 
provisions  of  his  new  account,  he  may  re- 
main unenlightened,  according  to  Citibank. 
an  exhaustive  examination  of  New  York's 
First  National  City  Bank  (Citibank)  recently 
completed  by  Ralph  Nader's  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Responsive  Law.  The  studv  re- 
vealed that  Citibank's  platform  employees— 
those  who  sit  at  desks  rather  than  stand  at 
windows — are  not  nearly  as  omniscient  as 
they  seem.  The  Nader  organization  somehow 
was  able  to  Jar  loose  a  series  of  studies, 
conducted  for  the  bank  by  an  Independent 
management  consultant,  which  showed  that 
only  40  per  cent  of  the  platform  employees 
could  explain  the  costs  of  different  types  of 
checking  accounts,  and  only  35  per  cent 
could  unravel  the  requirements  for  the 
bank's  highly  touted  "Ready  Credit "  form  of 
Instant  loan.  The  Pinson  study  of  savings 
account  interest  rates  had  a  similar  con- 
clusion— most  banks  sampled  had  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  time  explaining  how  their 
account  procedures  work. 

Apparently  the  inabUity  to  explain  the 
many  services  offered  does  not  deter  the 
selling  of  them.  Citibank  reports  that  First 
National  City  has  a  volume -oriented  incen- 
tive program  to  get  its  branch  office  person- 
nel to  "cross-sell"  as  many  services  as  possi- 
ble to  each  customer.  Depending  on  the 
periodic  needs  dictated  by  the  bank's  overall 
cost  flow,  salesmen  earn  different  commis- 
sions for  selling  certain  services  at  different 
times  of  the  year.  For  example,  there  are 
periods  when  it  is  worth  more  to  a  bank 
employee  to  get  you  to  borrow  than  to  save. 

ROOKED    AND   CHECKMATED 

One  way  the  average  man  often  suffers  for 
his  ignorance  is  through  an  immediate  loss 
in  his  checking  account.  Since  savings  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  are  for- 
bidden by  law  to  offer  checking  accounts, 
commercial  banks  have  a  virtual  monopoly  in 
this  area.  Across  the  country,  commercial 
banks  hold  $200  billion  In  checking-account 
funds;  this  represents  some  40  per  cent  of 
the  bank's  collective  assets  and  amounts  to 
a  vast  interest-free  supply  of  capital.  Yet  de- 
spite this  enormo\:is  booty,  most  banks  still 
charge  for  each  check  you  write  and  often 
for  each  deposit.  Some  banks  do  provide  free 
checking,  but  only  If  you  maintain  a  sizable 
minimum  balance.  Recently,  though,  some 
banks  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  New 
York  began  to  offer  free  checking  accounts 
with  no  minimum  balance.  But  In  an  in- 
dustry as  conservative  as  banking,  such  ag- 
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greaslTely   competitive   practices   border   on     At^  least  one  bank,  Dade  Federal  Savings  and  series  of  federal  regulatory  agencies  which 

heresy.  Loan  Association  in  Florlfla.  has  adopted  a  creates  complications  unique  even  for  the 

ty,^'in'iIi?™V^'**''^**^i^^'^*^   ".*fr*?      ^^"'=5'  °'  P*^''°S  *^'"**  P""'^*  ^^""^^  °»  fe'leral  government.  Regulatory  responslbll- 

r»n^^l,^.^^     T^   ^.'"^'^r^**'***."*'     '""''^y   ^^'"^    ''^   ^^"°^'-    3"*   "^"^^   bankers  Ity  Is  shared  by  the  Comptroller  of  toe  Cur- 

f^^J  r^^  J^^    **  t^*^f  '^**  '"'  *f"     ^""   ''*'^"''   ^'^^   P"'^""    ^^   pointing   out  rency.  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Ped- 

nfVL^f^^F^^   on   checking   accounts,      that  the  annual  Interest  earned  on  escrow  eraf  Deposit   Insurance   Company    and   the 

°^^-°'^-.*^*A*«' Jf^  °°*  r*^"*«  *^«  ^^^^^     accounts  would  be  small-*  homeowner  with  Justice  Department.  This  whole  superstruc! 

a  $400  tax  bill  would  get  only  $5.92  a  year  If  ture  Is  shrouded  in  secrecy:  even  the  General 

he    were    paid    five    per    cent,    compounded 

qiiarterly.  The  banks  might  put  it  another 

way:  What  does  $5.92  mo»n  to  you  a^'iin.st 

the  millions  it  means  to  U3} 


to  loan  this  money  interest  free 

FAIR  WEATHEK  rRIXNDS 

The  loan  department  is  probably  the  one 
part  of  the  bank  most  of  us  enter  with  an 
active  sense  of  anxiety,  the  niggardliness  of 
banks  In  this  respect  is  enshrined  In  aphor- 
isms like,  "A  banker  is  someone  who  lends 
you  an  umbrella  when  the  weather  is  fair 
and  wants  It  back  as  soon  as  It  begins  to 
rain."  The  same  ban^cs  which  had  few  qualms, 
until  recently,  about  lending  millions  to  cor- 
porations Ilk©  Penn  Central  are  often  reluc- 
tant to  make  consumer  loans.  Take  this  let- 
ter sent  out  to  all  customers  of  a  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  bank  in  1971 : 

"Recent  developments  have  made  it  nec- 
essary that  we  revise  otu"  policies  for  con- 
sumer lending.  As  a  result,  we  normally  re- 
quire that  new  loans  be  made  only  to  de- 
positors with  our  bank,  and  we  have  also 
placed  a  usual  minimum  of  $1,000  on  all 
loans." 

For  a  person  who  needs  only  $300,  the  only 
answer  Is  a  finance  company — which  often 
obtains  its  capital  through  bank  loans — 
where  Interest  rates  sometimes  run  as  high 
as  36  per  cent  a  year. 

Yet  the  average  man's  problems  with  his 
local  bank  only  begin  once  they  deem  him 
worthy  of  borrowing.  Take  the  360-day  year 
custom — interest  is  charged  for  each  day  of 
the  real  world's  365-day  calendar,  while  the 
customer  only  gets  the  use  of  the  money  for 
360  days.  In  a  non-leap  year,  a  la-month 
loan  comes  due  In  360  days,  while  the  inter- 
est payments  are  calculated  for  the  whole 
year.  The  sum  lost  by  an  Individual  bor- 
rower on  a  six-year  loan  comes  out  to  be 


OAKS  FROM  ACORNS  UEPARTMENT 

Lingering  memories  of  tlie  Depression  have 
caused  bankers,  customers,  and  even  law- 
makers to  defend  policies  which  favor  the 
banks  at  the  expen.se  of  ladlvidual  custom- 


Accounting  Office  cannot  audit  the  Federal 
Reserve,  and  their  ability  to  oversee  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  the  FDIC 
is  limited.  State  banking  laws  also  vary 
V.  idcly — what  Is  the  standard  interest  rate 
in  one  state  may  be  usury  ill  another. 

Since  the  government  Is  piute,  the  aver- 
age man  is  left  to  rely  on  the  banks  them- 
f  olves  for  information.  But  fblse  or  mislead. 


ers.   When   the   average   man   thinks   about      '"^  claims  in  bank  advertising  are  exempt 
the  financial  soundness  of  his  bank,  images     ^''°'"  ^^^  scrutiny  given  advertisements  by 
" -  t'le  Federal  Trade  Commission.  What  regu- 

lation does  exist  comes  from  federal  and 
.M.ate  banking  agencies.  Federal  truth-in- 
lp",cii,ig  legislation  affords  some  protection 
to  the  prospective  borrower,  but  there  are 
row  protections  regarding  other  banking 
services. 

With    restrictions    like    these,    bank    ad- 
vertising can  easily  veer  toward  the  far  limits 


of  "panics,"  "runs,"  and  "failures"  may 
come  to  mind,  de.-ipite  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
(PPIC)  now  insures  most  personal  deposits 
for  up  to  $20,000.  Tliese  memories  of  another 
era's  fiscal  catastrophes  tjjus  tend  to  blind 
us  to  the  modern  abuses  we  are  far  more 
likely  to  experience  at  oui  local  bajik.  Tlie 
average  man  may  not  ei;dure  a   major  loss 


each  time  he  goes  to  the  teller's  window,  but     <^f  plausibility.  One  New  York  savings  and 
a  number  of  little  tricks  his  bank  has  devised      loan  association  advertised  tttie  highest  rate 


may  nickel-and-dime  him  to  death. 

Many  of  these  Depression  era  fears  are  now 
almost  comically  outdated.  During  the  De- 
pression, banks  were  foKed  to  foreclose 
when  homeowners   couldn't   meet   mortgage 


of  Interest  in  America  when,  In  reality,  for 
most  of  Its  depositors  It  dlda't  even  pay  the 
highest  rates  in  tcwn.  Commercial  banks  re- 
gularly promise  "the  highest  rate  of  interest 
permitted  under  law,"  even  though  the  law 


payments.  Many  banks  entfed  up  with  a  lot     generally  allows  savings  banks  and  savings 
of  houses  they  couldn't   sell  and  a  result-      -  -  •    •  • 

Ing  cash  shortage  which  caused  them  to  fail. 
Today  bankers  will  resort  to  almost  any  set- 
tlement rather  than  foreclo.'^  on  a  mortgage. 
But  most  people  outside  the  banking  world 
still  haven't  noticed. 

The  worst  hangover  from  the  Depression 
days  may  be  the  laws  regulating  banks.  The 
1933    law    forbidding    lnteie.<;t    on    checking 


and    loan    associations   to   f)ffer    somewhat 
higher  rates. 

Ht-TNTING    FOE    HOBE    COWPETmON 

Nonetheless,  the  future  at  the  teller's  win- 
dow of  your  local  bank  Is  not  entirely  bleak. 
In  late  1971  a  presidential  commission  on 
"Financial  Structure  and  Regulation," 
chaired    by    retired    businesBman    Reed    O. 


one  month's   interest — small  potatoes,  per-     accounts  was  clearly  devised  to  help  failing      Hunt,  came  up  with  some  90  major  recom- 


baps,  except  that  in  the  aggregate  the  ar- 
rangement yields  a  healthy  bonus  for  the 
banks.  One  estimate  is  that  this  calendar 
magic  costs  the  consumer  about  $150  million 
a  year.  According  to  a  1971  Federal  Reserve 
survey,  82  per  cent  of  the  banks  contacted 
iiaed  some  form  of  the  short  year  in  calculat- 
ing interest  on  loans. 

Whereas  rent  strikes  are  occasionally  an 
effective  weapon  against  recalcitrant  land- 
lords, defaulting  on  a  bank  loan  to  protest 
financial  practices  like  the  360-day  year  Is 
not  advisable.  Citibank  researchers  reported 


banks  cut  costs;  escrow  aocounts  for  mort- 
gages date  from  the  era  when  houses  were 
atictioned  off  to  pay  overdve  property  taxes. 
Forty  years  later,  banks  ate  no  longer  fail- 
ing en  masse,  but  they  continue  to  cash  In 
on  the  regulators'  fears.  Admittedly,  the 
money  any  one  of  us  loses  yearly  because 
our  checking  accoimt  doesn't  pay  interest 
might  not  fill  our  freezer  with  porterhouse 
steaks,  but  from  the  banks'  point  of  view  It 
adds  up  to  a  hefty  amount!  when  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  depositors. 


mendations  for  re-shaplng  the  American  fi- 
nancial world.  The  effect  of  these  suggestions 
would  be  to  foster  greater  tfompetitlon  be- 
tween commercial  banks  and  their  rivals — 
the  savings  and  loan  associations,  savings 
banks,  and  credit  unions.  One  recommenda- 
tion called  for  permitting  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  offer  checking  accounts — a 
move  that  could  hasten  th«  spread  of  the 
free  checking  account.  The  report  also  urged 
that  the  federal  government  gradually  lift 
the  ceilings  on  the  Uaterest  rates  which  can 
be  paid  to  depositors.  Unllk0  most  commls- 


>.„^.^»,.x^.„  ^^     »vc».  Similarly,    the    memories    of    bank    runs 

excessivelyTarsh'coUertton'rollcles  for*^ver-  Persist  in  the  minds  of  government  regula-  f}on  reports,  which  are  promptly  filed  under 

due   loans  at  First  National  City— abusive  **'"'  Today,  the  tight-lipped  FDIC  Is  reluc-  Forget,    this  one  has  attracted  serious  at- 

calls  to  the  debtor  and  his  family,  complaints  **"*  ^°  di<;close  to  anyone  that  a  bank  is  tention,    and   many   of  its  Conclusions  are 

to  the  debtor's  employer,  wage  garnfshment  *»aving   difficulty.    Releasing   such    informa-  being  transformed  into  legislative  proposals. 

and  the  use  of  what  has  been  termed  "sewer  *'**'*'  ^^^  agency  argues,  might  precipitate  .    And  even  now,  the  bankln|  world  is  brac- 

servlce  "  (For  those  luckv  enoueh  not  to  be  *  ^^  ^^'^  thereby  scuttle  a  bank  which  oth-  i"g  for  a  new  specter  which  might  best  be 

au  eo^rant  with  the  vocabulary  of  collection  ^"^"^  could  have  been  saved.  While  there  is  called  "Beyond  Free  Checking."  A  number 

agencies     "sewer    service"    is    the    t>ractlce  ™*'"'*   ^   '^^   reasoning.   It   raises   difficult  of  state-regulated  mutual  savings  banks  in 

whereby'  a  orocess  server  nurooselv  neglect.,  Questions  of  whether  the  depositors  or  the  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  are  trying 

to    deUver    the    summon/   m^ntiniT  thB  ^^'^^   deserve   greater   consideration   when  to  break  the  commercial  banks'  monopoly  on 

to    aeuyer    ine    summons,    preventing    the  «.  hanie  Rt«rt_«  v,«Tr(r,<T  trr.„hi»  checking  anrmmtR  H,r  «fr»,)r,.  o  i,i„h%.» '„ 


debtor  from  appearing  in  court  and  result 
ing  in  a  default  Judgment  against  him.) 

Mortgages  provide  another  maze  of  pit- 
falls for  the  borrower.  One  widespread  prac- 
tice which  deserves  closer  scrutiny — and  is 
beginning  to  get  it — Is  the  requirement  that 
homeowners  put  money  in  escrow  for  pay- 
ment on  the  property  taxes  and  insurance 
on  their  homes.  In  effect,  this  means  that 
the  homeowner  mtist  pay  his  taxes  to  the 


a  bank  starts  having  trouble. 

A  BANK  BAEDEKER 

The  Depression  mystique  Isn't  the  only 
obstacle  to  effective  bankiag  regulation  and 
consumer  awareness.  The  sheer  variety  In  the 
kinds  of  banks  existing  today  is  also  an  im- 
pediment. First,  there  are  the  commercial 
banks,  the  savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
the  mutual  savings  banks.  Then  there  are 


checking  accounts  by  offering  a  kind  of  sav- 
ings account  which  for  all  tatents  and  pur- 
poses functions  as  a  checking  account.  Called 
NOW  accounts — for  Negotlfble  Order  of 
Withdrawal — they  allow  you  to  pay  the 
plumber  or  the  phone  company  by  writing 
a  withdrawal  order  on  your  »avlngs  account 
in  lieu  of  a  check.  This  way  you  are  able 
to  use  a  savings  account  Ilk*  a  free  check- 
ing account  while  still  getting  some  interest, 
though  rates  tend  to  be  lower  than  those 
on  regular  savings  accounts.  The  NOW  ac- 


all    the    other    institutions    which    perform 

bank  a  year  in  advance,  giving  the  financial  bank-life  functions  even  though  they  aren't 

institution  interest-free  use  of  the  money  banks:   credit  unions.  Insurance  companies,      counts   are   one   of   the   moat   controversial 

until  the  taxes  are  actually  due.  One  study  and  for  that  matter,  pawo  shops.  Each  of      banking  developments  in  recent  yearT-aN 

estimates  that  banks  earn  about  $100  million  these   institutions  operates   under  separate     ready  one  effort  to  ban  them  outrleht  has 

a  year  from  use  of  this  money.  l*"?.  *?J*  customs.  No  wonder  five  financial     been  turned  back  In  the  House  of  Repre- 

There  is  some  good  news  here — this  is  one  institutions  on  the  same  block  In  the  same  «=v»<= 

abuse  that  may  soon  be  corrected.  Last  year  community  can  have  five  different  mortgage 

there  was  an  abortive  effort  In  Congress  to  policies,  five  different  formulas  for  comput- 

outlaw  escrow  accoimts,  and  attempts  are  ing  Interest,  and  one  common  claim — that 

continuing  on  the  state  level.  The  practice  each  offers  the  best  deal  In  town. 
Is  also  being  chaUenged  In  several  law  suits.         Sitting    atop   this   entire   structure   is   a 


Repre- 
sentatives— and  are  likely  t(>  provoke  con- 
tinued legislative  battles. 

Another  encouraging  sign  is  that  bank 
customers  are  beginning  to  ask  questions. 
It  was  basically  constimer  pressure,  for  ex- 
ample, that  ttirned  such  sacied  cows  as  no- 
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interest  Christmas  Clubs  Into  plans  which 
yield  capital  and  Interest  at  Yuletlde.  And, 
although  there  is  still  rampant  inertia  in 
the  banking  community,  free  checking  Is  be- 
coming more  common,  as  people  ask,  "If  the 
Mellon  Bank  k  ts  its  customers  check  for  free, 
why  doesn't  my  bank?  ' 

But  It's  a  long  way  from  free  checks  to 
a  square  deal  at  the  bank.  The  average  man 
must  learn  to  ask  a  lot  more  questions  of  the 
kindly  institutions  which  safeguard  his 
money.  Those  friendly  folks  at  the  local 
bank  may  need  to  hear  from  Marley's  ghost 
before  they  start  asking  the  questions  of 
themselves. 


OIL  MONEY  AND  STARVATION 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
ternational monetary  shifts  which  are 
occurring  due  to  the  rise  in  Middle  East- 
em  crude  oil  prices  win  have  many 
worldwide  efifects.  As  a  developed  coim- 
try,  we  have  been  concerned  primarily 
with  our  balance  of  payments,  domestic 
implications  of  more  expensive  petro- 
leum products,  and  initiating  efforts  to 
become  self-sufficient  in  supplying  our 
petroleum  needs. 

The  world's  underdeveloped  countries 
are  feeling  these  effects  in  other  more 
drastic  ways.  Chester  L.  Cooper  describes 
these  effects  in  a  New  York  Times  article 
on  April  4  entitled  "Oil  Billions  for  the 
Pew — Sand  for  the  Starving."  That  ar- 
ticle is  deserving  of  our  attention  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oil  Billions  for  the  Few — Sand  for  the 

Starving 

(By  Chester  L.  Cooper) 

Washington.— By  the  grace  of  Allah,  a  few 

Middle   Eastern    nations   have    become    rich 

beyond  even  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  fabled 

potentates  of  ancient  Araby.  Through  little 

effort  of  their  own,  55  million  people — or, 

more    accturately,    their    leaders — of    Saudi 

Arabia,  Kuwait,  Iran,  Iraq,  Abu  Dhabi,  Qatar 

and  Libya  "earned"  $16  bUlion  in  1973  and 

are  expected  to  "earn"  almost  $65  billion  this 

year.  The  spice  trade  was  but  salt  and  pepper 

compared  with  commerce  In  black  gold. 

The  roll  of  the  dice  and  the  leaders'  greed 
have  combined  to  raise  havoc  with  the  en- 
ergy-intensive. Interdependent  economies  of 
Western  Europe,  Japan  and  the  United  States 
and  to  Jeopardize  the  development  prospects 
of  scores  of  countries  in  Africa,  Latin  America 
and  Asia.  Because  of  quantum  Jumps  in  oU 
prices,  worldwide  Inflation  is  sharply  acceler- 
ating. International  monetary  arrangements, 
chronically  fragUe  in  the  most  stable  of 
times,  are  under  severe  stress.  The  specter 
of  a  worldwide  depression  is  becoming  all 
too  real. 

Meanwhile,  life  goes  on,  at  least  for  some— 
the  lucky  ones  whose  only  urgent  need  is  oil. 
But  millions  of  Africans  are  facing  another, 
more  terrifying  crisis.  They  are  dying  of 
thirst  and  hunger.  Unknown  thovisands  have 
perished  over  the  last  year  and  scores  of 
thousands  have  fled  from  baked  fields  and 
destroyed  herds  to  rot  slowly  away  in  un- 
familiar, frightening  cities. 

On  his  return  recently  from  the  sub- 
Sahara  region  of  Africa,  Secretary-General 
Waldhelm  of  the  United  Nations  was  aghast 
at  what  he  had  witnessed.  "Peoples  and 
countries  could  disappear  from  the  face  of 
the  map,"  he  atdd.  "This  region  has  not  seen 
such  a  disaster  in  two  centuries." 

The   international   community,  or  rather 


a  part  of  it,  has  not  remained  unconcerned. 
Approximately  $360-mlllion  in  aid — food, 
money  and  services  (not  including  airlifts)  — 
have  been  contributed  to  the  stricken  coun- 
tries of  Senegal,  Mall,  Mauritania,  Chad, 
Niger  and  Upper  Volta.  Of  this,  the  United 
States,  despite  domestic  problems,  has  con- 
tributed more  than  a  third.  The  European 
Economic  Community,  racked  by  balance- 
of-payment  problems  and  inflation,  has  con- 
tributed slightly  less  than  a  third. 

The  United  Nations  and  Its  subsidiaries, 
not  Includng  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization, has  given  approximately  7  per 
cent.  The  P.A.O.  has  provided  separate  as- 
sistance, largely  from  American  and  Eu- 
ropean contributions.  France,  West  Ger- 
many, Canada,  China,  Nigeria  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  made  up  the  remainder. 

On  rereading  the  roster  of  contributors, 
one  has  the  feeling  that  it  must  be  incom- 
plete. Are  there  not  some  countries  missing? 
Some  of  the  very  rich,  perhaps?  Some 
Moslem  countries,  since  most  of  the  stricken 
people  south  of  the  Sahara  are  also  Moslems? 
Some  fellow  African  countries,  possibly?  We 
had  better  review  the  official  data. 

Strictly  speaking,  three  countries  were 
overlooked:  Libya  contributed  $760.000 — 
from  the  $2.2  bUllon  it  collected  in  oil 
revenues  last  year.  Kuwait  contributed 
$300.000 — from  the  $2,130  billion  of  its  oil 
earnings  in  1973.  But  what  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
which  earned  twice  as  much  as  Libya?  Not 
a  drllar  in  1973.  and  only  $2  million  so  far 
tliis  year. 

And  Iraq,  which  earned  as  much  as 
Kr.wait?  Not  a  penny.  Abu  Dhabi,  which 
earned  over  $7  billion,  or  about  $23,000  for 
every  one  of  its  Inhabitants?  Nothing.  And 
Qatar,  which  earned  almost  $400  millon,  oi 
about  $2,600  per  capita?  Zero.  Bahrain?  Zero. 
Algeria?  Another  zero.  And  what  of  Iran, 
with  almost  $4  bllUon  in  oU  revenues  In 
1973  and  $15  billion  projected  for  this  year? 
A  further  zero. 

Altogether,  then,  the  Middle  Eastern  oil- 
exporting  nations  have  contributed  less  than 
1  per  cent  of  the  total  aid  to  the  starving 
people  south  of  the  Sahara. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  they  remained 
entirely  aloof.  Not  at  all.  They  raised  the 
price  of  oil.  not  only  for  the  rich  industrial 
countries  but  for  the  desperately  poor  ones 
as  well.  As  a  consequence,  virtually  all  of 
the  American  financial  assistance  to  the 
stricken  countries  of  sub-Sahara  Africa  will 
be  1  b:  rbed  by  the  increased  cost  of  their 
oil  imports — a  "contribution"  by  the  oil  ex- 
porters to  the  needy  that  should  not  go 
unnoticed. 

To  be  sure,  the  Arab  League,  with  all 
deliberate  speed,  has  been  discussing  easing 
the  borrowing  terms  and  doubling,  to  about 
$400  mUllon,  the  capital  of  the  Arab  Bank 
for  Economic  Development  in  Africa.  And 
there  has  been  talk  of  preferential  oil  prices 
for  some  of  the  developing  countries  and 
some  desultory  discussion  of  eventually 
doing  something  about  the  famine.  But. 
meanwhile,  by  the  grace  of  Allah,  the  oil 
flows  out  and  the  billions  flow  In.  And  life 
goes  on,  for  some. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ACCOUNTABILITY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent column  by  Austin  Wehrwein,  in  the 
Minneapolis  Star,  thoughtfully  discusses 
a  question  on  which  I  have  spoken  re- 
peatedly and  which  I  believe  to  be  central 
to  the  present  dilemma  in  which  we  find 
ourselves — the  problem  of  Presidential 
accountability. 

I  commend  this  article,  which  discusses 
both  the  difficulty  and  the  necessity  of 
restoring  the  office  of  the  Presidency  to  a 


position  of  real  accountability  to  tie 
American  people,  to  each  of  my  co;- 
leagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  tie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor  3, 
as  follows: 

Presidential  Reform:  Peeking  Ahead  to  "7 

(By  Austin  C.  Wehrwein) 

New  YoRK.^Let  us  suppose  that  it  is  1&7  7. 

Richard  M.  Nixon  by  then,  by  one  means 

or  another,   is  out  of  the  White  Hotise.  >o 

longer  can  he  kick  the  Constitution  arounl. 

Let  us  suppose  that,  by  then,  there  is  a 

mood  of  reform:  a  real  sense  that  we  can't 

slip  back  to  "normalcy"  but  must,  regardless 

of  who  Is  then  president,  make  changes  In 

"the  presidency"  that  will  prevent  its  belrg 

manipulated  the  way  Nixon  did. 

What  changes  could  we  expect  in  tl  e 
"post-Watergate"  presidency? 

A  symposium  at  Columbia  University  Laiir 
School  on  that  subject  last  weekend  reached 
a  consensus  which  is  reassuring  or  disap- 
pointing, depending  upon  your  viewpoint,  it 
was  that  in  basic,  institutional  terms,  theie 
isn't  much  that  could  or  should  be  done. 

Among  those  on  the  lecture  platform  v.eie 
Prof.  Louis  Henkin.  author  of  ""Foreign  A: - 
fairs  and  the  Presidency."  Prof.  Arthir 
Schlesinger  Jr..  Sen.  Clifford  P.  Case,  R-N."!'. 
and  William  T.  Gossett,  former  American 
Bar  Association  president. 

In  truncated.  Indeed  perhaps  simplisti :. 
form,  the  discussion  can  be  Siimma:izea 
along  these  lines : 

'  -  are  dealing  not  only  with  the  po&l- 
Watergate  but  the  post- Vietnam  War  presi- 
dency. In  reuospect,  was  the  problem  usui- 
patlon  or  was  It  simply  that  the  Constltutio  i 
didn"t  work  very  well? 

In  the  area  of  foreign  affairs  the  Constitu- 
tion says  very  little  about  presidents] 
powers.  The  specific  references  are  to  the  pres- 
ident"s  power  to  "make  treaties"  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  sena- 
tors voting  .  .  .  and  to  ""appoint  ambassadoiB 
(and  other  public  ministers)  and  consuls." 
That's  all. 

The  controversy,  you  see.  Is  about  what's 
missing. 

The  ability  to  run  the  foreign  affairs  oT 
this  country  with  a  free  hand  is  the  result 
of  the  inevitable  day-to-day  monopoly  ii 
president  has,  whether  he  wants  it^r  nol. 
That  began,  not  with  Nixon,  not  with  th  ! 
Roosevelts.  It  began  with  George  Washing- 
ton. 

Through  the  ambassador  (actually,  no\r 
the  Stale  Department )  power,  a  presiden  : 
gets  a  monopoly  on  communication.  Too,  o: 
course,  only  the  president  "speaks  for  th 
United  States""  in  the  world  community.  An<  I 
unlike  Congress,  the  presidency  is  always  in 
session. 

Delegation  of  any  of  this  power  serves  U\ 
increase  rather  than  dimmish  this  presiden 
tiaJ  role. 

Moreover,  it  is  unrealistic  to  contend  then 
is  a  clean  line  between  foreign  policy  (to  \m 
made  by  Congress)  and  foreign  affairs  lUt 
be  conducted  by  the  president).  Simply  b; 
conducting  those  affairs  a  president  makei 
policy.  A  dramatic  example:  Nixon's  embrac< 
of  a  newly  compliant  China. 

Nevertheless,  U  Congress  has  the  guts  11 
can  curb  the  president.  It  could  have  ende<j 
the  Vietnam  War.  for  example. 

The  Supreme  Court  refused  to  let  Trumar 
seize  the  steel  mills  under  "war  powers." 

While  it  is  often  Impossible  to  disentangU 
the  parts  of  the  presidency,  it  is  absolutely 
and  perfectly  clear  that  not  all  foreign  af- 
fairs involvo  "national  security."  Congress 
must  force  that  issue. 

Separation  of  powers  does  not  of  itself  en- 
large presidential  powers,  as  Nixon  contends. 
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Th«  question.  Anally,  Is:  Would  major 
structural  changes  In  the  presidency  be 
either  possible  or  wise?  Do  we  really  want  to 
"break  up  the  presidency"? 

Will  a  fervent  desire  to  cut  down  Nixon  In 
1974  necessarily  become  In  1977  an  equally 
ardent  will  to  cut  down  the  scope  of  the 
presidency? 

Thoee  who  moat  ardently  nurture  the  1974 
passion  are  usually  those  who  in  the  past 
most  admired  strong  presidents  and  their 
good  works. 
Where  do  would-be  reformers  go  in  1977? 
Well,  far  short  of  catastrophic  confronta- 
tion. Congress  could  review  and  limit  the 
massive  body  of  legislation  that  has  en- 
hanced presidential  discretion.  Congress  also 
has  the  ever-ready  power  of  the  purse  to 
force  the  executive  to  come  across  with  in- 
formation. Congress  must  be  a  place  where 
pe<^le  can  call  the  president  to  account.  But 
any  notion  that  a  parliamentary  system  holds 
a  clue  is  absurd,  because  that  system  unites 
executive  power. 

If  the  central  problem  stems  from  one 
man's  control  of  day-to-day  foreign  rela- 
tions, then  it  follows  that  the  people, 
through  and  with  Congress,  must  have  more 
access  to  the  presidency,  day  by  day. 

Congress  might,  for  example,  set  up  con- 
sultative Joint  committees  with  the  whole 
house.  Instead  of  calling  the  executive  to 
Capitol  Hill,  Congress  would  go  into  the 
executive  valley.  To  an  extent,  secrets  would 
have  to  be  shared  far  more  than  today. 

Congress  has  already  taken  some  steps  to- 
ward collaboration.  It  did,  after  all,  pass  the 
War  Powers  Act,  albeit  after  Vietnam  in- 
volvement was  ebbing. 

In  the  pre-World  War  II  era,  Congress 
passed  a  Neutrality  Act  of  1935.  That,  how- 
ever, was  busreted  by  the  great  debate  be- 
tween the  isolationists  and  internationalists, 
so  that  the  1937  War  Policy  Act  gave  FDR 
the  first  of  his  wide  "emergency"  powers. 
The  flood  that  began  then  surrounds  the 
presidency  like  a  Sargasso  Sea,  much  to  NU- 
on's  glee. 

But  long  before  Nixon,  it  is  obvious  on  re- 
flection. Congress  and  the  people  lacked  the 
will  and-or  the  confidence  to  check  presi- 
dentUl  exercise  of  foreign  affairs  policies, 
and  that  spills  over  to  domestic  affairs.  This 
Is  not.  however,  "inherent"  or  a  form  of 
divine  right. 

The  solution  is  more  a  matter  of  Increas- 
ing accountabUlty  than  of  reducing  power, 
the  Columbia  Law  School  panel  tended  to 
agree. 

In  the  words  of  Teddy  Roosevelt,  a  pres- 
ident should  be  "sharply  watched." 

Rather  than  "getting  off  his  back,"  the 
nation  should  be  forever  on  it. 

The  oversight  prescriptions  do  not  so  far 
sound  remarkable.  Or  radical. 

Still,  their  implementation  would  require 
tremendous  skill,  attention  and  energy  on 
the  part  of  both  those  on  Capitol  Hill  and  we, 
the  pec^le,  who  sent  them  there.  Is  there, 
however,  no  more  concrete  proposal  to  offer 
in  1977? 

One  object  surely  should  be  to  avoid  an- 
other White  House  staff  like  that  under  and 
over  Nixon.  It  was  an  independent  aptnX- 
Ing  bureaucracy  with  absolute  and,  by  axiom, 
corrupting  power. 

Appropriation  authority  can  curb  this  sort 
of  aggrandizement;  such  purse-poww  can 
in  tium  be  combined  with  the  requirement 
that  aU  key  aides  be  subject  to  confirma- 
tion plus  constant  inquisition  on  Canltol 
HUl. 

Kissinger's  former  role  as  a  de  facto  secre- 
tary of  state  should  never  be  repeated. 

What  Is  often  overlooked  is  that  the  Nixon 
system  also  is  to  "extrapolate"  the  staff,  not 
only  by  adding  (as  others  have  done)  droves 
of  bureaucrats  on  White  House  detached 
service,  but  by  putting  Its  sealots  Into  the 
bureaucratic  structure,  rather  like  implant- 
ing political  commissars. 
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Be  that  as  It  may,  the  major  points  (slo- 
gans, if  you  wUl)  at  Colilmbla  were  that 
we  should  be  able  to  punish  the  offender 
without  punishing  the  office. 

The  goal  is  to  restore  the  presidency,  not 
to  emasculate  it. 
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THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  25  years  since  the  fiiat  nation  signed 
the  Genocide  Convention.  At  that  time 
the  United  States  was  in  the  forefront 
of  those  who  sought  to  make  genocide 
an  international  crime.  In  the  interven- 
ing years  over  75  nations  have  ratified 
this  treaty,  but  this  body  has  yet  to  give 
its  consent.  It  is  a:,  vital  that  we  do  so 
today  as  it  was  25  years  ago. 

Throughout  histoi-y,  the  United  States 
has  been  known  for  its  leadership  in  the 
field  of  human  rights.  Our  concern  with 
preserving  the  right  of  religious,  racial, 
and  ethnic  groups  to  coexiBt  dictates  that 
we  sign  the  Convention.  The  fact  that 
we  have  not  yet  signed  the  treaty  puzzles 
our  allies  and  delights  our  enemies.  In 
fact,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  Charles 
Yc3t  testified  that  our  refusal  to  ratify 
the  treaty  was  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  embarrassing  things  he  has  ever  had 
to  explain. 

The  psychological  impact  of  our  ratifi- 
cation of  this  Convention  should  not  be 
underestimated.  International  law  grows 
extremely  slowly.  It  requires  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  world  community 
to  become  established.  Thus  it  Is  hard 
to  see  how  any  international  understand- 
ing can  become  binding  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  United  States. 

Also,  if  the  United  States  now  adds  its 
signature  to  the  treaty,  it  could  well 
prompt  new  nations  to  join  in  support 
of  the  convention.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  here  in  the  Senate  giye  our  consent 
to  this  treaty.  | 


DETENTE:    SOME   QUALMS  AND 
HARD    QUESTIONS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in  to- 
day's New  York  Times  an  urticle  by  Gen. 
Matthew  B.  Ridgway  voices  some  of  the 
questions  regarding  detente  that  have 
been  of  some  concern  to  me. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Detente:  Bome  Qualms 
and  Hard  Questions"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DtTENTE:  Some  Qualms  and  Hard  Questions 
(By  Matthew  B.  Ridgway) 

PrrrsBUHOH. — "Detente,"  I  believe,  poses 
the  potentially  gravest  dangar  to  our  nation 
of  all  the  problems  ve  face.  Whether  It  is  to 
prove  a  siren's  call  tc  lure  us  to  our  destruc- 
tion, or  the  first  long  step  toward  defusing 
the  terrible  threat  of  nuclefir  warfare  and 
worldwide  holocaust,  no  man  can  today  pre- 
dict with  any  assurance. 

But  what  any  reasoning  parson  can  clear- 
ly perceive  is  the  distinct  possibility  that 
treaties  can  be  abrogated  or  Ignored,  that 
solemn  undertakings  by  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship can  be  deliberately  flouted  or  repudiated 
and  that  an  overnight  reversion  to  the  hard- 
line policies  of  a  former  Soviet  Oovernment 
can  take  place. 


Against  these  possibilities  this  country 
must  have  ample  safeguards,  fbr  we  are  deal- 
ing not  with  the  fate  of  our  own  nation, 
though  that  may  well  be  what  we  are  doing, 
but  with  the  fate  of  a  civilization,  the  fate  of 
the  fundamentals  on  which  our  nation  and 
the  free  world  have  built  tliat  civUlzatlon 
through  two  millennia. 

What  must  be  done  Is  to  critically  and 
coldly  examine  and  analyze  every  facet  of 
this  problem  through  the  widest  practicable 
public  debate  and  then  to  make  basic  deci- 
sions and  formulate  policy  guidelines. 

Fortunately,  it  appears  that  an  assess- 
ment of  where  we  may  be  going,  for  what 
reasons,  and  for  what  guarantees  of  national 
benefits,  is  being  made,  con»tructively,  by 
highly  qualified  individuals.  In  and  out  of 
Government,  whose  intellectual  honesty,  in- 
tegrity, competence  and  devotion  to  our 
country  command  respect. 

There  can  be  no  real  lessenihg  of  tensions, 
except  In  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust. 
Such  trust  does  not  exist.  Positive  action,  not 
mere  words,  by  the  Soviet  Government  will 
be  required  over  an  extended  period  to 
create  such  trust.  For  America's  part,  I  fall 
to  see  how  It  can  exist  In  vlfw  of  the  un- 
relieved evidence  of  the  actions  taken  and 
the  courses  pursued  by  the  aovlet  Govern- 
ment over  the  last  fifty  years,  the  frequently 
expressed  fundamental  objective  of  spread- 
ing its  form  and  concept  of  government 
throughout  the  world — in  shcjrt,  of  its  aim 
of  world  domination.  ' 

Would  it  be  In  our  national  Interest  to  ex- 
tend long-term  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  development  and  marketing  of  Sibe- 
rian oU  and  gas  reserves  in  exchange  for  So- 
viet promises  to  let  us  share  them  at  fair 
prices  years  hence;  to  furnlth  technology 
that  we  have  developed  and  that  the  Rus- 
sians lack  and  eagerly  seek;  to  continue  to 
pare  our  mUitary  strength  while  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  augment  Its  own  in  the 
nuclear  and  conventional  fields,  as  it  has 
been  doing  for  the  last  five  years;  to  consent 
to  the  present  disparity  in  nuclear  capabili- 
ties brought  about  by  our  1972  agreement  on 
limiting  strategic  weapons;  to  agree  to  a 
common  percentage  in  the  reduction  of 
armed  forces  in  Europe,  leavibg  the  Soviet 
Union  in  its  present  position  of  greater 
strength — ^another  Soviet  proposal? 

These  are  hard  questions  of  immense  sig- 
nificance to  us  and  to  the  free  world.  They 
demand  hard  thinking. 

Under  the  vision  of  those  who  established 
our  form  of  government,  mankind's  fires  of 
imagination  were  kindled.  They  burned  with 
an  intense  fiame  and  spread  over  much  of 
the  world.  They  have  yet  to  bo  extinguished. 
But  now  in  the  continuing  erosion  of  morals 
and  ethics,  and  in  the  apathy  and  muddled 
thinking  of  many  of  our  own  people  today, 
they  have  been  allowed  to  bum  dangerously 
low. 

We  now  have  before  us  in  oxu?  greatest  hour 
for  two  centuries,  an  opportunity  to  show 
the  world  whether  we  are  determined  to  keep 
those  fires  burning;  whether  we  shall  be 
found  too  lacking  in  integrity,  too  weak  in 
moral  courage,  too  timid  In  planning,  too  ir- 
resolute in  execution  to  set  before  Almighty 
God  and  mankind  an  example  of  thoee  prin- 
ciples, faithfully  adhered  to,  ©n  which  ou* 
Pounding  Fathers  staked  "theilr  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor" — whether 
we  will  show  the  world  an  example  of  what 
in  our  hearts  we  know  Is  eternally  right. 

In  this  Bicentennial  era.  the  choice  is  ours 
to  make. 


ENERGY  SHOCK  AND  THE  DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROSPBCT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pnesldent,  one 
of  the  people  calling  for  immediate  at- 
tention to  the  impact  of  the  energy  crisis 


on  the  developing  world  has  been  James 
Grant,  president  of  the  Overseas  Devel- 
opment Council. 

In  a  council  report,  entitled  "Energy 
Shock  and  the  Development  Prospect," 
he  discusses  in  detail  what  the  impact 
of  the  energy  crisis  will  be  on  different 
groups  of  countries.  He  states  that  while 
the  development  prospects  for  most  de- 
veloping countries  were  fairly  promising 
a  year  ago,  they  are  now  absolutely  dis- 
mal for  40  of  the  poorest  countries. 

The  article  then  sketches  out  certain 
elements  of  what  could  be  looked  at  as 
a  global  strategy  or  game  plan  to  deal 
w  ith  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  whether  or  not  we  in 
the  United  States  want  to  cope  with  this 
problem,  we  can  only  avoid  it  at  our 
peril. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Energy    Shock    and    the    Development 

Prospect 

(By  James  P.   Grant) 

Early  in  1973,  the  growth  prospects  of  most 
developing  countries  for  the  decade  ahead 
appeared  reasonably  good.  Twelve  months 
later,  these  prospects  are  in  grave  Jeopardy 
for  some  40  countries  with  approximately  1 
billion  people  because  of  the  jolt  of  sudden 
massive  price  Increases  of  their  essential  Im- 
ports—primarily oil,  food,  and  fertilizers. 
Many  also  will  be  hurt  by  the  deepening 
of  the  global  economic  slowdown  already  in 
prospect  for  1974  even  before  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  and  the  OPEC 
price  Increase  for  oil.  The  result  of  these 
massive  changes  Is  that  some  developing 
countries  will  suffer  severe,  but  manageable, 
shocks;  others  now  face  catastrophe  and 
their  development  prospects  are  endangered 
for  the  rest  of  the  decade.  Still  other  de- 
veloping countries,  notably  the  oil  exporters, 
are.  however,  major  beneficiaries  of  recent 
price  changes. 

The  "energy  shock"  which  many  develop- 
ing countries  are  experiencing  comes  from 
two  different  factors:  (1)  the  Increase  In 
oil  prices,  and  (2)  higher  prices  for  essential 
food  and  fertilizer  from  developed  countries. 
If  prices  remain  at  current  levels  (which  are 
four  times  those  of  1972)  the  non-oil  ex- 
porting developing  countries  will  have  to 
pay  $10  billion  more  for  necessary  oil  Imports 
in  1974  than  In  1973.  Moreover,  it  is  likely 

that  most  of  this  money  will  be  "recycled" 

In  the  form  of  oil-country  purchases  and 
Investments  not  into  these  economies  but 
Into  those  of  the  developed  countries.  And 
the  increased  cost  of  food  and  fertilizer  Im- 
ports from  the  developed  countries  will  ex- 
ceed $5  billion.  With  wheat  and  nitrogenous 
fertilizer  prices  more  than  three  times  those 
of  1972,  their  increased  Import  bill  for  these 
two  commodities  alone  (primarily  from  the 
United  States)  will  be  over  $3.5  billion. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  rises,  the  de- 
veloping countries  will  need  to  pay  some  $15 
billion  more  for  essential  imports  in  1974. 
The  massive  impact  of  these  price  Increases 
is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  equiv- 
alent to  nearly  five  times  the  total  of  net 
U.S.  development  assistance  In  1972,  and 
almost  double  the  $8  billion  of  all  develop- 
ment assistance  that  the  developing  coun- 
tries received  from  the  industrial  countries 
in  the  same  year. 

Equally  important,  many  developing  coun- 
tries will  be  further  damaged  If  the  present 


worldwide  economic  slowdown  drifts  Into  a 
major  global  recession.  Their  export  earn- 
ings would  be  reduced,  and  those  countries 
depending  heavily  on  workers'  remittances 
and  on  revenues  from  tourism  would  suffer 
additional  harm.  Whether  a  global  depres- 
sion can  be  avoided  depends  on  how  the 
developed  countries  (and  notably  the  U.S.) 
react  to  the  new  situation. 

For  many  developing  co\intrles.  however, 
a  major  offsetting  factor  Is  the  higher  prices 
they  now  receive  for  their  commodity  ex- 
ports. Thus,  Brazil's  increased  oil  bill  for 
1974  of  more  than  $1  billion  Is  largely  offset 
by  the  much  higher  prices  for  its  commodity 
exports  as  compared  to  two  years  ago. 

THE    EFFECTS    WUX    VARY 

The  developing  countries  as  a  whole  can 
be  divided  into  four  separate  categories 
on  the  basis  of  how  they  will  l)e  affected 
by  these  new  scarcities. 

1.  The  oil  exporters.  These  countries,  with 
a  combined  population  of  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  ( greater  than  North  America, 
the  European  community,  or  Latin  America) 
and  whose  governmeuial  oil  revenues  will  in- 
crease from  $14.5  bilUon  in  1972  to  an  ex- 
pected $85  billion  m  1974,  obviously  will  be 
in  a  greatly  improved  position.  Countries 
such  as  Nigeria  and  Indonesia,  which  have 
large  Impoverished  populations,  will  now 
have  sufficient  resources  to  support  and  ex- 
pand  existing   developing  programs. 

2.  A  group  which  cither  will  not  su^er 
significant  injury  or  who  appear  to  be  net 
beneficiaries  of  recent  price  increases.  Some 
are  virtually  self-sufficient  In  energy  (e.g.. 
Colombia.  Mexico)  or  even  small  exporters 
(e.g..  Bolivia,  China) ;  others,  such  as  Malay- 
sia, Morocco,  Zambia,  Zaire,  are  benefiting 
from  the  greatly  increased  prices  for  their 
raw  material  exports. 

3.  A  group  of  countries  which  will  suffer 
cli-.proportionately  from  serious  slowdowns 
in  the  developed  countries  because  major 
sectors  of  their  economics  (tourism,  worker 
migration,  fruits  and  vegetables)  are  closely 
linked  by  proximity  with  the  developed 
countries  (e.g.  Turkey  and  Tunisia)  or  who 
are  closely  integrated  into  the  world  econ- 
omy  through  the  processing  of  goods  (e.g. 
South  Korea,  Taiwan.  Singapore).  The  in- 
herent economic  strength  of  these  countries 
and  their  access  to  the  world  financial  mar- 
kets will  help  them  overcome  the  short- 
term  difficulties. 

4.  So7ne  40  seriously  injured  countries 
which  together  contain  some  one  billion  peo- 
ple and  which  have  very  dismal  prospects 
for  the  future.  These  cotmtries.  mostly  the 
very  poorest  and  already  slowest  growing 
countries,  and  without  major  increases  In 
the  prices  of  their  exports  (e.g.,  India,  Bang- 
ladesh, Philippines,  Sahelian  Africa), 
urgently  need  aid  in  meeting  an  Increased 
import  bill  of  some  $3  billion  in  1974  for  es- 
sentials ($2  billion  for  oil  and  $1  blUion  plus 
for  food  and  fertilizers) .  They  also  will  need 
additional  capital  of  $1-2  billion  annually 
for  the  next  several  years  to  Increase  domes- 
tic food  and  energy  production  so  as  not  to 
be  permanently  disadvantaged  by  the  higher 
prices. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  UNrrED  STATES 

Paradoxically  to  most  Americans,  the 
United  States  may  be  the  only  major  in- 
dustrialized country  currently  able  to  take 
a  lead  in  a  cooperative  global  effort  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  these  recent  price 
changes.  The  United  States  is  least  depend- 
ent upon  oil  Imports  and  is  benefiting  by 
about  $6  billion  In  FY  1874  from  higher 
prices  for  its  food  exports.  Its  balance  of 
payments  m  1974  and  1975  should  be 
strongly  favorable  despite  a  possible  trade 
deficit,  refiecting  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  will  provide  the  most  attractive  in- 
vestment opportunity  for  the  oil  exporting 


countries  with  their  potential  $50  billion  io 
$66  billion  annual  capital  surplus.  Howevar, 
the  moral  and  logical  position  of  the  United 
States  in  urging  essential  OPEC  action  to 
ease  the  world  crisis  would  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  an  Initiative  to  use  o  i r 
do:ninance  (together  with  that  of  Canada 
and  Aus'.ralla)  of  the  world  food  supplv  ;o 
work  together  with  the  OPEC  countries  "wl  o 
dominate  the  world's  energy. 

TLEMENTS   O,-   A   SOLUTION   FOR   THE   DEVELonr  G 
COUNTRIES 

Possibly  most  important  Is  the  need  :o 
avoid  a  serious  global  recession.  This  requirss 
that  (ai  the  United  States,  with  the  poten- 
tially strongest  economy,  return  to  a  healti  v 
economy  in  1974  and  that  (b)  means  lie 
lound  lor  recycling  funds  from  the  foreign 
exchange  surplus  nations  (OPEC.  United 
States,  and  Canada)  to  the  most  seriously 
injured  Industrial  and  developing  countries. 
Most  developing  countries  will  require  spe- 
cial help: 

1.  The  International  Monetary  Fii>  i. 
Only  the  IMF  is  in  the  position  to  help  tie 
developing  countries  absorb  the  short-run 
impact  of  the  price  increases.  However,  is 
short-term,  relatively  high  Interest  faciliiids 
are  far  better  suited  to  helping  the  relative!  y 
advanced  developing  countries  (e.g.,  Koj-e  i. 
Tvirkeyi  than  those  facing  major  problems 
with  already  limited  repayment  capacity  le  j  .. 
India,  Sri  Lanka) . 

2.  77ie  OPEC  Countries.  The  oil  exporteis 
must  play  an  important  role  through  a  co:i  - 
bination  of:  (a)  concessional  sales  of  cil. 
lb)  bilateral  aid.  (c)  massive  ne-.v  support 
for  international  financial  institutions,  ana 
(d)  investment  in  fertilizer  production  and 
raw  material  development  for  the  developing 
countries. 

3.  The  Developed  Countries.  They  need  to 
provide  additional  help  to  the  poorest  coun  - 
tiles  through  such  means  as  la)  arranging 
a  debt  moratorium  for  the  most  acutely  huit 
developing  countries,  (b)  redirecting  "major 
capital  aid  from  the  more  advantaged  devel- 
oping countries  (eg.  Nigeria,  Indonesia)  to 
those  most  hurt,  (c)  making  available  ai 
additional  two  to  three  billion  dollars  a:t 
nually  to  finance  needed  imports  of  fool 
and  manufactured  goods  by  those  countrlei . 
\7lth  one  possible  means  being  a  new  interna- 
tional food  program  to  finance  the  needel 
food  and  fertilizer  imports  of  these  countrie; . 

4.  The  International  Financial  Institu- 
tions. The  World  Bank,  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  all  play  major  roles  both  in  trans- 
f  erring  more  resources  and  in  providing  lead  - 
ership  and  coordination  for  a  global  effort  t  > 
assist  the  hard-hit  developing  countries  meet 
their  needs  for  greatly  increased  production 
of  food  and  energy.  They  can  assist  the  IMl' 
in  meeting  the  short-term  requirements  b  r 
increased  use  of  sector  and  program  loans, 
and  they  can  play  a  major  role  in  an  ex  • 
panded  development  assistance  effort  whirl  i 
should  include  major  contributions  from  thi  i 
OPEC  countries  as  well  as  an  enlarged  ID/. 
"soft  loan"  program. 

The  world  faces  a  crisis  comparable  In  som<  i 
ways  to  those  of  the  1930s  and  the  late  1940ii 
and  one  which  requires  a  major  Fesponse  i 
disaster  is  to  be  avoided.  In  the  next  severa 
montlis.  the  nations  of  the  world  wUl  be  par^ 
tlcipating  in  a  number  of  International  nego- 
tiations that  provide  a  series  of  forvims  for 
the  crafting  of  a  new  global  effort  that  musii 
include    substantial    new    help — in    severa 
forms — to   those  poor  countries  which   ar« 
most  grievously  injured.  The  energy  confer, 
ences  provide  the  first  opporttmlty  for  ex- 
ploring such  broad  approaches.  In  addition 
the  World  Food  Conference  set  for  Novem- 
ber could  provide  an  opportunity  to  create  a 
global  program  going  far  beyond  food  to  en- 
compass problems  arising  out  of  the  energy 
crisis  as  well. 
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THE  IMPACT  OP  ENERGY  SHORT- 
AGES ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
STANDARDS 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  energy  situation  poses  a  partic- 
ular challenge  to  individuals  concerned 
bath  about  protecting  the  environment 
and  producing  adequate  supplies  of  en- 
ergy. We  have  to  learn  more  about  the 
areas  where  environmental  and  energy 
goals  appear  to  be  in  connict,  if  the 
wisest  resolutions  are  to  be  reached. 

At  the  request  of  my  colleague  from 
New  England,  Congressman  Michael  J. 
Harrington  of  Massachusetts,  the  Con- 
pressional  Reference  Service  has  con- 
ducted a  study  of  the  tensions  which 
exist  between  environmental  and  energy 
objectives,  with  the  goal  of  evolving 
policies  faithful  to  both  sets  of  values. 

The  research  staff  of  CRS's  Environ- 
mental Policy  Division  used  the  "team 
approach"  to  survey  the  effect  of  the  en- 
ergy shortage  on  air  quality  goals,  nu- 
clear power  problems,  powerplant  siting. 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Development, 
and  surface  mining  of  coal  and  oil  shale 
in  the  Western  United  States.  The  team's 
findings  represent  an  invaluable  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  in  this  area, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  report  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
x^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Impact  of  Energy  Shortages  on 

Environmental  Standards 

|Fl;,urco  referred  to  not  printed  in  Record  1 

introddction 

The  recent  energy  shortages  which  have 
beset  the  United  States  have  created  numer- 
ous problems.  Not  the  least  of  these  are  the 
environmental  Issues  that  have  resulted  from 
the  Imbal.-.nce  between  energy  supply  and 
energy  demand.  These  environmental  effects 
can  be  categorized  as  problems  of  extraction, 
combustion,  or  siting.  All  of  these  have  gen- 
erated considerable  coatrover=;y  in  recent 
years  and  remain  Important  Issues,  The 
seriousness  of  the  present  situation  has  led 
many  to  question  the  desir.iblllty  of  environ- 
*  mental  controls  regarding  the  production  of 
fuels  and  their  use.  These  Issues  and  the 
energy  supply  and  demand  for  fuels  Involved 
are  discussed  In  the  following  brief  over- 
view. All  of  these  Issues  could  be  examined 
in  great  detaU.  The  purpose  of  this  report, 
however,  is  to  put  these  problems  in  perspec- 
tive and  to  consider  the  possible  impact  of 
the  energy  crisis  on  regulations  de.signed  to 
protect  the  environment. 

AN   ENERGY   OVERVIEW 

Energy  consumption  in  the  United  States 
has  grown  rapidly  and  exponentially.  The 
United  States  is  presently  using  twice  as 
much  energy  as  it  did  twenty  years  ago,  and 
fifteen  years  from  now  the  increase  may  be 
almost  double  the  current  usage.  This  growth 
rate  wUl  continue  as  Individuals  improve 
their  standards  of  living  by  consuming  more 
energy.  The  population  surge  referred  to  as 
the  "baby  boom"  in  the  late  forties  and  early 
fifties  b*8  produced  a  group  of  family-form- 
ing adiUta,  pUclng  additional  demands  on 
our  energy  resources.  Efforts  to  Improve  the 
physical  environment  of  the  Nation  will  also 
require  additional  amounts  of  energy,  com- 
pounding demand  even  more.  A  report  of  The 
National    Petroleum    CouncU     (NPC),'    for 


'  VS.  Energy  Outlook:  A  Summary  Report 
of  The  National  Petroleum  Council.  Decem- 
ber 1972,  Washington,  D.C. 


example,  projects  that  environmental  pollu- 
tion control  could  account  foe  up  to  9  percent 
of  total  U.S.  demand  by  1985. 

High  output  of  goods  and  aervices  requires 
high  per-capita  energy  consumption.  Nations 
with  high  energy  consumption  rates  in- 
variably have  high  standards  of  living.  Figure 
1  Illustrates  the  relationship  between  Gross 
National  Product  and  total  energy  use.  All 
of  the  developed  nations.  Including  the  U.S.. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  curve  are  m,%jor 
consumers  of  energy.  The  U.S  .  with  about 
6  percent  of  the  worlci't;  popiilrtion,  presently 
consumes  almo:  t  one-ihird  of  the  world's 
energy  resource  output. 

Recent  data  and  inf' imr.tin  indicates  that 
the  rate  of  i:-crep.so  of  energj-  co  sumption 
from  1971  to  1972  (4  9";  )  wa.s  more  than 
doubl- the  increase  from  1970to  1971  (2.4'  ). 
The  Increa-e  from  1972  to  1973  will  verv 
likely  be  even  hishcr 

The  Uniied  Kmtes  obt.lns  Its  energy  from 
a  variety  cf  sources.  :.Tost  important  are  the 
fosjjll  fuels  which  require  combustion  to  re- 
lease thei.-  c'crcry.  Tngethai-.  these  fuels 
const!. ute  93  percent  cf  our  total  energy  con- 
sumption. IndividJially.  oil  is  the  most  im- 
portant with  43  percent  of  tbe  energy  mar- 
ket, natural  gas  follows  with  about  32'.  of 
the  market,  and  coal  trails  «ith  20  .  ,  hav- 
ing lost  part  of  iis  m:\rket  to  the  other  two 
fossil  fuels.  Hydropower.  the  generation  of 
electricity  by  falling  water,  is  diminishing 
In  importance  bec:mse  of  the  lack  of  sites 
that  are  suitable  for  development.  It  cur- 
rently provides  o;'.ly  4  percent  of  our  total 
energy  production.  Nuclear  power  produces 
only  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  energy  at  pres- 
ent, but  that  figure  will  increatc  dramatically 
as  new  reactors  are  built  and  become  opera- 
tional. Figure  2  shows  the  U£,  current  and 
projected  consumption  by  source. 
Pel'oleinn 

Petroleum  is  by  far  the  lE  st  liiipoitant 
energy  sotirce  In  the  United  Biates.  supply- 
ing 43  percent  of  the  Nation's  energy  needs. 
Of  that  total,  gasoline  is  the  lai-gest  compo- 
nent, followed  by  fuel  oil  and  other  products 
(Figure  3).  The  demand  for  fuel  oil  is  still 
minor  compared  to  that  for  gasoline,  al- 
though It  has  risen  sharply  In  recent  years. 
Environmental  restrictions  on  coal  (primarily 
air  pollution  control  requirements  related 
to  sulfur)  and  diminishing  supplies  of  nat- 
ural gas  have  forced  many  Indtistrles  and 
utilities  to  switch  to  oil.  It  is  conceivable, 
therefore,  that  fuel  oil  demanij  could  grow  at 
a  rate  of  4.5  percent  or  more  per  year.  Emis- 
sion controls  and  iTicreased  automobile 
weight  have  temporarily  increased  the  de- 
mand for  gasoline,  although  devices  to  be 
Installed  In  the  future  may  actually  increase 
gasoline  mileage. 

Even  though  demand  has  risen  sharply, 
supply  has  not.  Etomestic  production  since 
1967  has  fallen  further  behind  each  year. 
This  may  partially  be  due  to  the  fact  that  oil 
Is  found  in  connection  with  riatural  gas,  the 
price  of  which  has  made  the  exploration  for 
new  oil  and  gas  fields  uneconomical.  Between 
1955  and  1970.  the  oil  Industry  spent  $68  bil- 
lion for  exploration  and  drilled  653.000  wells 
which  produced  50  billion  barrels  of  oil.  The 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  (CMBi  estimated 
that  to  have  met  the  demand  completely,  the 
industry  would  have  had  to  Increase  its  drill- 
ing efforts  by  75  percent  and  spent  an  addi- 
tional J50  billion.  As  the  Bituatlon  now 
stands,  the  U.S.  demands  an  average  17.5 
million  barrels  per  day  but  can  supply  from 
domestic  production  only  11  million  barrels. 

To  compensate  for  this  shortage,  the  U.S. 
has  been  forced  to  ttirn  increasingly  to  im- 
ports. Prom  1959  through  1973.  the  Manda- 
tory OU  Import  Program  strictly  controlled 
the  access  of  foreign  oU  to  the  US.  market. 
In  the  past  the  national  policy  was  to  limit 
foreign  oU  to  about  12  percent  of  our  total 
oil   needs,  and  most  of  that  oil   came  from 


Canada  and  Venezuela  becaute  they  were 
considered  to  be  secure  sources  of  supply. 

As  demand  increased  in  the  ITnlted  States, 
however,  only  the  producers  in  the  Middle 
East  liad  reserves  large  enougU  to  meet  the 
gap  between  supply  and  demand,  which  had 
.videiied  to  36'.  in  1973.  By  October  1973, 
cl  ise  to  half  of  our  oil  Imports  were  directly 
from  Arab  .vf-.tes  or  refined  in  furope  or  the 
Canibbsan  from  Arab  crude  Oil,  The  Arab 
oil  emta.irgo  that  began  that  month  demon- 
strated quite  clearly  the  increased  vulner- 
ability of  the  United  States  in  tarms  of  energy 
res  .urc-es.  Efforts  to  increase  (Jomestic  pro- 
duciion  while  promoting  energy  conservation 
were  si!cre5sful  enough  to  keep  the  shortfall 
manageable.  Many  of  the.<^^e  actions,  however, 
c:e.at:d  new  pressures  0!i  the  environment. 

Prior  to  the  embargo,  the  Department  of 
tlie  Interior  estimated  that  the  United  Sl-ites 
wo-,Ud  bp  importing  over  50',  of  its  oi,  by 
mo.  To  prevent  that  occurrence,  the  Presi- 
de n  £ --..Hblinhed  a  national  go.il  of  energy 
.self-sufficiency  by  1980.  The  ambitious  goalV 
of  •Project  Independence"  incHide  Increased 
domestic  production  of  crude  ioil.  Recovery 
of  oil  from  abandoneii  reservoits  will  be  one 
method  of  increasi"g  .supplies'  but  new  oU 
w  11  also  have  to  be  found.  The  piost  promis- 
ing sources  of  new  oil  include!  the  Alaskan 
North  Slope,  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  oil 
shale,  and  coal  liquefaction.  Dea-elopment  of 
all  these  new  sources  will  create  substantial 
environmental  problems. 

Natural   gas 

The  demand  for  natural  gas  has  risen  at  a 
spectacular  rate  for  the  past  tw«ity  years.  Al- 
though the  price  of  gas  has  risen  200';  since 
PPC  regulation  began  In  1954.  compared  to 
crude  oil  increases  of  about  50*;,  gas  Is  still 
a  relative  bargain  at  about  23  cents  per  mil- 
lion Btus  to  90  cents  for  oil  an*  30  cents  for 
coal.  The  convenience  of  gas  also  added  to  its 
attractiveness  as  a  fuel.  A  factor  of  increas- 
ing importance  is  the  difficulty  that  indus- 
tries and  utilities  have  had  In  obtaining  fuels 
that  meet  air  quality  standards.  Because  of 
the  clean-burning  characteriatics  of  gas. 
many  large  users  have  switched  to  it  froni 
fuels  that  are  more  pollution-pBone. 

Tlie  production  of  natural  gais.  which  was 
once  far  in  excess  of  demand  and  flared  Just 
to  get  rid  of  It,  is  now  insufficient  to  meet 
national  needs.  In  1970,  estimated  demand 
amounted  to  59.5  billion  cubtc  feet  (bcf) 
per  day,  while  supply  was  only  66.5  bcf  per 
day.  a  dally  deficit  of  3  bcf.  Even  with  total 
regulation  of  gas  prices  and  a  greatly  ex- 
panded exploration  effort,  it  is  doubtful  that 
enough  additional  gas  could  he  found  to 
offset  the  mounting  gap  between  supply  and 
demand.  By  1985,  according  to  the  CMB 
study,  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  4n  bcf  ner  day 
If  the  study's  demand  projectilons  are  re- 
alistic. The  self-sufficiency  of  the  U.S.  in 
gas  production  would  then  bo  little  more 
than  50 ',t.  even  with  the  addition  of  gas 
from  the  Alaskan  North  Slope.  U.S.  gas  re- 
serves are  sufficient  for  less  than  twelve  years 
at  current  rates  of  consumption.  New  addi- 
tions to  the  reserves  do  not  n»tch  the  re- 
serves that  are  being  consumed,  and  cur- 
tailments of  service  have  already  been 
ordered  In  many  parts  of  the  oountry. 

Alternate  sources  of  supply  plus  syn- 
thetic gas  made  from  other  futls  offer  one 
major  hope  of  reversing  the  tnend  not  de- 
pendent on  successful  new  exploration.  The 
U.S,  presently  imports  about  4f.r  of  its  gas 
from  Canada  and  it  is  unlikely  that  a  greater 
percentage  will  be  Imported.  Tlje  amount  of 
incoming  Canadian  gas  will  probably  triple 
in  the  next  15  years,  but  the  increased  de- 
mand will  likely  offset  that  gain  and  keep 
the  percentage  of  the  total  essentially  the 
same.  However,  addition  of  a  major  gas  pipe- 
line from  the  Canadian  Arctic  could  add 
enough  gas  supply  to  increase  the  percent- 
age of  demand  met  from  Cana<llan  sources, 
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as  well  as  make  Alaska  gas  available  from 
the  Prudhoe  Bay  field. 

Imports  of  gas  may  become  a  significant 
factor  in  the  gas  supply.  Consideration  Is 
being  given  to  the  importation  of  liquified 
natural  gas  (LNG)  from  Algeria,  the  U.S.SJl,, 
and  other  countries  that  have  a  market- 
able surplus  of  natural  gas.  The  costs  in- 
volved are  much  higher  than  for  domestic 
gas  but  are  still  presumably  within  practical 
limits.  By  1985,  LNG  imports  could  add  as 
much  as  6,5  bcf  per  day  to  the  supply. 

Coal  gasification  may  be  a  partial  solution 
to  the  problem.  Conversion  of  coal,  our  most 
abundant  fossil  fuel,  to  gas  can  be  accom- 
plished in  several  different  ways.  Pilot  plants 
are  currently  testing  the  different  processes 
to  determine  the  most  practical  method. 
Whichever  process  is  eventually  selected,  it 
will  be  more  expensive  than  natural  gas 
and  perhaps  comparable  in  price  to  LNG. 
Gasification  would  have  a  negative  environ- 
mental effect  in  that  it  would  require  ex- 
tensive mining  of  coal,  most  of  which  is 
now  presumed  to  be  strip  mining.  Even  with 
these  supplements,  about  a  quarter  of  the 
market  will  not  be  satisfied,  as  Indicated  in 
Figures  4  and  5  from  the  CMB  study.  Other 
materials  besides  coal,  such  as  animal  wastes, 
garbage,  and  some  petroleum  liquids  such 
as  methanol  and  naptha  can  be  converted 
into  gas  substitutes.  Already  plants  produc- 
ing gas  from  naphtha  are  In  use  and  under 
construction. 

The  stimulation  of  flow  of  natural  gas  from 
tight  formations  in  Colorado  by  nuclear  ex- 
plosives has  been  under  R  &  b  by  AEC.  A 
potential  of  some  300  trillion  cubic  feet 
(TCF)  is  said  to  be  available  from  such 
stimulation  but  environmental  Intervention 
and  other  public  concerns  have  to  be  re- 
solved. 

The  AEC  and  the  Department  of  Interior 
recently  announced  plans  to  proceed  with 
further  development  tests  (Rio  Blanco  test) 
In  Colorado. 

Despite  these  potential  alternate  sources  of 
gas  supply,  the  chief  hope  for  eventually  bal- 
ancing the  supply  with  domestic  demand  lies 
In  new  exploration.  The  Potential  Gas  Com- 
mittee estimates  that  more  than  four  times 
the  presently  proven  reserves  remain  to  be 
discovered  in  economically  workablf  depos- 
its. The  Geological  Survey  estimates  are 
higher  yet.  Much  of  this  gas  Is  offshore  and 
In  very  deep  formations  onshore.  The  capital 
and  equipment  necessary  to  find  and  extract 
this  gas  will  be  very  expensive.  Thus  produc- 
ers want  an  end  to  the  FPC  regulation  which 
has  held  prices  to  lower  levels  than  the  true 
market  clearing  price,  so  that  domestic  gas 
exploration  will  be  encouraged. 

COAI. 

Coal  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  fuel  In 
the  United  Slates,  accounting  for  about 
three-quarters  of  our  domestic  energy  fuel 
resources.  The  potential  resource  base  Is  on 
the  order  of  800  biilion  tons,  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  last  1,500  years  at  the  current  rate  of 
use.  Not  all  of  that  coal  will  be  accessible, 
but  even  with  existing  technology  about  one- 
fourth  could  be  extracted,  enough  to  last  well 
over  three  hundreds  years. 

Even  though  coal  is  the  one  fossU  fuel  the 
U.S.  has  in  great  abundance,  the  demand  for 
coal  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  demiand  for 
energy  In  general.  Most  of  the  traditional 
markets  for  coal  disappeared  when  the  rail- 
roads switched  to  diesels.  Industry  to  residual 
fuel  oil  and  natural  gas,  and  residences  to 
distillate  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas.  Coal  was 
unable  to  compete  In  price  or  convenience 
and  lost  most  of  its  markets.  Electric  utUitles 
still  use  large  amounts  of  coal  and  are  the 
primary  users  of  coal,  but  they  have  also 
turned  increasingly  to  oU,  gas,  and  nuclear 
energy  more  recently  in  order  to  comply  with 
air  pollution  regulations. 

The  President,  In  his  recent  energy  mes- 
sages, encouraged  industry  and  utilities  to 
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convert  back  to  coal  wherever  possible.  Many 
of  these  companies  would  readily  turn  to  coal 
in  the  face  of  shortages  in  other  fuels  If  it 
were  not  for  three  factors:  cost,  air  pollution 
controls,  and  availabUlty. 

Coal  has  not  been  able  to  compete  In  price 
with  gas,  and  will  be  at  an  even  greater  price 
disadvantage  with  new  mine  safetv  laws  and 
strip  mining  regulations.  Utilities  have  come 
under  consider.tble  pressure  in  urban  areas 
to  limit  their  emission  of  air  pollutants  in- 
cluding sulphur  dioxide,  which  is  a  product 
of  coal  combustion.  If  coal  can  be  economi- 
cally desulphurized  so  that  it  can  be  used  in 
areas  of  high  population  density,  it  should 
experience  considerable  growth  iji  th.-'t  mar- 
ket, especially  if  shortages  of  other  fuels  per- 
sist. The  major  restraint  is  the  limited  ca- 
pacity of  the  ir.dustry  to  produce  the  addi- 
tional quantities  of  coal  needed  to  permit  a 
shift  in  use  away  from  oil  and  gas.  The  de- 
cline in  coal  demand  over  the  past  several 
decades,  the  higher  costs  resulting  from  oc- 
cupational health  and  safety  laws  and  recla- 
mation, and  the  shortage  of  freight  cars  have 
seriously  reduced  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  coal  industry. 

To  ease  the  environmental  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  use  of  fossil  fuels,  major 
research  efforts  are  being  conducted  to  deter- 
mine practical  methods  of  converting  coal, 
•which  is  relatively  abundant,  to  gas.  which 
is  not.  Several  pilot  plants  are  currently  In 
operation.  If  successful,  coal  gasification 
would  ease  considerably  the  shortage  cf  con- 
venient, clean-burning  natural  gas  and  at 
the  same  time  would  permit  utUization  of  a 
domestic  resource  rather  than  resorting  to 
expensive  and  risky  import  plans.  Coal  gasi- 
fication, if  economically  feasible,  will  greatly 
increase  the  demand  for  coal. 

To   meet   the    expected    demand    will    re- 
quire a  doubling  of  capacity  on  the  part  of 
the  coal  Industry.  Environmental  restrictions 
on    sulphur    content    and    on    strip    mining 
will   add   considerably   to   the   cost,    as   will 
transportation  from   western   coal   fields   to 
markets    in    the    East.    Even    though    these 
costs  may  be  high,  expansion  of  the  Nation  s 
coal  production  is  deemed  to  be  an  impor- 
tant practical   means  of  assuring  adequate 
power  for  the  rest  of  the  century. 
Nuclear  energy 
Nu^ar  energy  offers  considerable  hope  for 
a  nation  seeking  more  energj-.  Nuclear  power 
cannot  be  substituted  for  all  fuels,  however, 
and  Is  essentially  limited  to  the  generation  of 
electricity.  Development  of  this  power  source 
will   relieve   considerable   pressure   on   fossil 
fuels  for  use  as  boiler  fuel  in  power  plants. 
That  fuel  would  then  be  freed  to  accomplish 
tasks  that  cannot  be  done  with  electricity. 
The  NPC  has  predicted  that  consumption  of 
nuclear  energy  cotUd  rise  from  about  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  electricity  in  1972,  to  as 
much  as  40  percent  by  1985.  Initiallv,  most 
of   that    generating    capacity   will    be    from 
conventional    reactors.    The    Atomic    Energy 
Commission  has  estimated  that  proven  re- 
serves of  uranium  at  reasonable  costs  wUl  be 
available  through  1985.  Beyond  that  period 
more  extensive  exploration  and  developiment 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  adequate  sup- 
plies  of    uranium   for   the   rapidly   growing 
number  of  reactors. 

Because  of  the  relatively  limited  resource 
base  of  fissionable  materials,  the  U.S,  is  ac- 
tively pursuing,  as  a  major  national  priority, 
the  development  of  breeder  reactors,  spe- 
cifically the  Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Re- 
actor (LMFBR).  Besides  producing  thermo- 
elecrlc  power,  the  breeder  makes  more  fuel 
than  it  uses.  Since  economy  of  operation  of 
such  plants  Is  essentially  Independent  of 
fuel  costs,  more  expensive  ore  would  be 
usable.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  first  demon- 
stration plant  will  be  In  operation  before 
1980,  because  of  the  need  to  test  all  systems 
for  efficiency  and  safety.  Another  ten  years 
wUl  probably  be  required  for  construction 
of  additional  breeders  before  a  significant 


impact  is  made  on  the  demand  for  elec- 
tricity. Conventional  reactors  wUl  alreadj 
be  relatively  numerous  by  that  time. 

The  major  objections  to  nucle-ir  powei 
have  been  based  on  possible  envlronmeiital 
damage  and  radiation  hazards.  As  a  result 
the  nuclear  power  program  has  been  con- 
siderably delayed  in  many  cases.  Siting  of 
the  reactors  has  been  a  major  issue  as  has 
the  dischr.rge  of  thermal  pollution  into  ad- 
j.icent  v.ater  bodies.  Concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed over  the  possible  hazard  of  radiation 
lea'Kace  and  long-ierm  management  of  radio- 
active wastes.  It  ;s  recognized,  however,  that 
nuclear  power  does  avoid  many  of  the  en 
vironniental  problems  created  by  conven 
t:onaI  po.ver  plants.  The  vise  of  cooling  tow 
ers.  cnreful  slie  selection,  and  additional 
development  of  safe  radioactive  waste  dis- 
posal Will  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness 
of  nuclear  energy  as  a  power  source. 
Other  Energy  Sources 
Hydroelectric  power  was  once  a  major 
sov.rce  of  electricity.  Its  importance  has  de- 
fl-.-if-d.  however,  as  suitable  sites  were  de- 
veloped and  as  other  types  of  generation 
erittred  the  market.  Only  16  percent  of  the 
electricity  in  the  US,  in  1971  was  produced 
by  water  pov,  er.  and  most  of  that  was  con- 
centrated in  the  western  United  States  where 
;:  constitutes  60  percent  of  the  total  electric 
generraing  capacity.  In  addition,  there  .ire 
cften  objections  to  the  siting  of  dams  which 
v.culd  flood  recreation.il  areas.  Because  few 
sites  remain,  little  growth  in  hydropower  is 
expected.  The  NPC  estimates  average  annual 
growth  at  only  1,6  percent.  By  1985  hvdro- 
electric  power  will  probably  provide  lessTnan 
8  percent  of  the  Nation  s  electricity. 

Geotherm?.!  energy  is  becoming"  a  signifi- 
cant source  in  areas  where  the  geologic  con- 
ditions are  favorable,  particularly  in  the 
Wes*.  There  is  currently  an  operational  geo- 
thermal  plant  near  San  Francisco  that  pro- 
duces nearly  one-third  of  that  city's  elec- 
tricity. If  geothermal  energy  can  be  eco- 
nomically used  in  connection  with  water 
desalinization  as  well  as  power  generation, 
additional  sites  will  be  developed.  Under  such 
favorable  circumstances,  geothermal  energy 
could  by  1985  produce  2  percent  of  the  elec- 
tricity needed  by  the  United  States, 

Oil  from  oil  shale  (primarily  the  Green 
River  Shale)^  found  In  CoToradoTutah  and 
Wyoming  represents  a  tremendous  potential 
energy  resource  of  some  1,8  trillion  barrels. 
The  organic  matter  contained  in  the  shale 
can  yield  up  to  30-40  gallons  of  crude  oil 
per  ton  of  shale.  The  technology  of  producing 
oil  from  shale  is  fairly  well  developed,  and  is 
economically  feasible  at  current  oil  prices, 

A  major  environmental  problem  concern- 
ing the  disposal  of  spent  shale  (of  much 
greater  bulk  volume  than  that  originally  in 
place)   remains  to  be  resolved,  however. 

Other  forms  of  energy  have  considerable 
potential  for  the  future  but  are  not  likely 
to  be  significant  sources  of  energy  before  the 
end  of  the  century.  Fusion  power  is  believed 
to  be  theoretically  possible  and  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  laboratory,  but  many 
technological  problems  remain  to  be  solved 
before  it  could  be  developed  commercially. 
Solar  energy  also  has  been  considered  a  power 
source  of  the  future,  but  existing  devices 
for  transforming  solar  energy  to  xisable  forms 
are  too  inefficient  to  be  practical.  Both  these 
types  of  energy  will  be  attractive  when  avail- 
able because  of  their  potential  law  cost  and 
negligible  environmental  impact. 

Tidal  energy,  fuel  cells,  thermionic  de- 
vices, and  magnetohydrodynamlcs  may  be- 
come important  In  the  future  but  are  not  ex- 
pected to  affect  the  energy  supply  demand 
balance  for  several  decades,  even  if  they  are 
successfully  developed. 

ENERGY  VARUNCES  AND  NEPA 

In  recent  years  Congress  has  shown  a 
restrained  willingness  to  waive  or  defer  the 
operation    of    the    National    Environmental 
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Policy  Act  (Pi.  91-190.  42  U.S.C.  4321-47) 
for  extraordinary  reasons.  NEPA  applies  to 
virtually  every  "slgnlflcant"  Federal  action 
which  would  affect  the  human  environment. 
For  such  actions,  the  agencies  are  required 
to  develop  an  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment which  anticipates  the  effects  of  Im- 
plementing the  proposed  programs.  Com- 
pliance with  NEPA  is  enforceable  through 
the  Federal  courts  by  citizens  with  sufficient 
standing  to  challenge  the  action.  The  courts 
have  Interpreted  NEPA  to  apply  broadly  to 
Federally-funded  projects,  even  though  Fed- 
eral participation  extends  cnly  to  funding, 
licensing  or  permit  approval.  Over  350  cases 
have  been  filed  In  Federal  courts  challenging 
agency  compliance  with  the  statute.  While 
few  projects  have  been  permanpntly  termi- 
nated as  a  resvilt  of  NEPA.  litigation  has. 
In  some  Instances,  caused  delay  in  public 
works  and  other  projects  considered  vital 
to  meet  the  current  energy  shortfall. 

In  an  action  e.xemplary  of  the  accomo- 
dations being  made  between  the  demand  for 
energy  and  protection  of  the  environment, 
the  92d  Congress  enacted  an  amendment 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (P.L.  92- 
307)  which  provided  tempor?ry  operating 
licenses  for  nuclear  power  reactors. 

AEC  licensing  procedures  are  subject  to 
the  NEPA  Impact  statement  process,  and 
have  been  prosecuted  vigorously  by  oppo- 
nents of  wholesale  conversion  to  nuclear 
power.  Prior  to  enactment  of  the  interim 
licensing  measure,  several  nuclear  power 
stations  had  been  enjoined  from  operating 
on  line  pending  full  compliance  with  NEPA. 
With  the  energy  shortage  predicted.  Congress 
adopted  the  Interim  licensing  legislation  to 
permit  reduced  power  operations  at  these 
plants  during  the  licensing  year,  should  ex- 
traordinary or  emergency  conditions  develop. 
The  93d  Congress  has  also  demonstrated 
a  willingness  to  forego  NEPA  on  specific 
energy-related  projects.  The  Trans-Alaskan 
pipeline  bad  been  delayed  by  litigation  of 
Issues  Involving  technicalities  under  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  and  non-com- 
plUnce  with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  The  Department  of  Interior  was 
enjoined  from  issuing  a  right-of-way  re- 
quested by  the  pipeline  company  on  the 
basis  that  the  Secretary  did  not  have  the 
authority  to  grant  a  right-of-way  the  width 
requested.  As  to  the  NEPA  issues  which  al- 
leged non-compliance,  the  court  refused  to 
decide  on  the  adequacy  of  the  impact  state- 
ment until  Congress  amended  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  to  permit  the  Secretary  to  grant 
the  wider  right-of-way.  In  the  meantime, 
a  nine-volume  Impact  statement  had  been 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Interior.  Con- 
gress adopted  a  provision  in  the  pipeline  Act 
(PX.  93-153)  which  precludes  Judicial  re- 
view of  the  impact  statement.  Plaintiffs  re- 
cently announced  that  they  wUl  not  litigate 
the  constitutional  question  of  separation  of 
powers  which  surrounds  the  provision  pro- 
hibiting Jxidlclal  review. 

Also,  In  the  Northeastern  Railroad  Cor- 
poration Act  (Pi.  93-146),  the  requirement 
lor  NEPA  Impact  statements  has  been  de- 
layed during  the  preliminary  organization 
stages  or  revitalizing  railway  services  as  a 
meai:s  of  shifting  transportation  modes  to 
meet  the  oil  shortage. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  case-by- 
case  exceptions  to  NEPA  will  be  granted 
by  Congress  on  the  basis  of  energy  needs. 
It  is  apparent  that  partisans  of  environmen- 
tal quality  who  have  In  the  past  been  highly 
protective  of  the  National  Environmental 
PoUcy  Act  are  willing  to  accommodate  ex- 
pansion of  energy  production  to  meet  the 
Immediate  emergency.  However,  environ- 
mental consciousness  remains  high  among 
the  constituents,  and  It  Is  doubtful  that 
there  will  be  a  wholesale  abandonment  of 
NEPA  based  on  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment. 
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EFFECT   or   THB    ENERGY   SHORTAGE    ON    AIR 

QUALrry  go.ai£ 
Among  the  most  intensely  debated  Issues 
in  the  1st  session  of  the  93d  Congress  were 
automobile  emission  contiDls  and  power 
plant  pollution  abatement  tinder  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  197a  Ever  since,  the 
cleanup  required  of  cars  and  power  plants 
has  sj-mbolized  anti-pollution  efforts  to  the 
environmental  movement  and  e.rponsive 
overkill  to  the  Industries  aflfccted. 

In  re?p^nse  to  the  1970  ar.^.endnie'.its.  the 
auto  industry  has  been  reclticing  cmlssioi:s 
stepwise  by  a  series  of  englie  design  changes 
and  recalibration  of  operating  conditions. 
These  changes  have  extracted  a  fuel  penalty 
variously  estimated  at  5-1 5' S  for  1974  model 
cans  ccnipired  to  1970  models  in  exchange 
for  ?.n  average  emission  reduction  oi  about 
60-;     from    1970    levels. 

The  power  Industry  has  claimed  all  along 
that  there  is  no  way  that  it  can  reduce  sul- 
fur oxide  and  particulate  emissions  to  the 
extent  and  on  schedule  required  by  the  Act 
other  than  by  switching  fuels.  This  the 
power  industry  lias  been  doing.  In  the  past 
four  years,  power  plants  tjurr.irg  an  ag- 
gregate cf  19  million  tons  of  coal  per  year 
have  switched  to  oil.  This  has  increased 
oil  demand  by  208,000  barrels  per  day. 

When  the  e'-.erg>-  Issue  came  to  a  boil 
late  in  1973,  It  became  clear  that  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  predicted  «hortfall  in  pe- 
troleum stemmed  from  the  increased  de- 
mand for  gasoline  and  middle  distillate 
created  by  the  new  car  en»i?sion  controls 
and  the  power  industry  switch  from  coal  to 
oil.  When  emergency  energy  legislation  hit 
the  floor  or  both  Houses,  muoh  of  the  debate 
centered  on  how  much  of  tho  shortage  could 
be  ascribed  to  the.^e  causes,  how  much  fuel 
could  be  coriserved  by  softening  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  and  how  much  softenlrg  could  be 
absorbed  without  sacrificing  clean  air  ob- 
jectives in  the  short  term  and  the  lor^g  term. 
The  emergency  energy  leglFlatlon  has  not 
made  It  all  the  way  through  the  congressional 
process.  Subject  to  the  possiUillty  of  further 
change  as  Congress  continues  debate,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  has  not  been  softened  In  tiltl- 
mate  objective.  The  changes  to  be  made  in 
It  are  in  the  timetable.  And  many  other  ele- 
ments of  emergency  energy  legislation  appear 
to  be  proposing  steps  analogous  to  those  re- 
quired to  reduce  air  pollution  (Table  1). 
Table  1. — Some  energy  conservation  pro- 
posals with  clean  air  benefits ' 
Automobile  fuel  economy  standards. 
Automobile  excise  taxes  based  on  fuel 
economy. 

Federal  R&D  support  for  fuel-efficient,  low- 
polUiting  auto  engines. 

Study  feasibility  of  alterniiUve  fuels  (hy- 
drogen, methane) .  1 
Gasoline  rationing.  | 
Promotion  of  commuter  carjjools. 
Public    Transportation    expcrhnents     (low 
fare,  bus  lanes,  etc.) 

Federal  purchasing  on  toi»l  lifetime  cost 
basis. 

"Truth  In  energy"  labeling  4f  appliances. 
Ban  on  nonreturnable  containers. 
Removal  of  discrimination  In  freight  rates 
for  recyclables. 

Personal  income  tax  deduction  for  home 
insulation  Installation  costs. 
Auto  eTnissiont 

The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendn-ents  of  1970 
mandated  that  1975  model  year  cars  reduce 
their  emissions  by  90 r^  compared  to  1970 
model  year  levels  for  hydrocarbons  and  car- 
bon monoxide.  When  the  93d  Congress  began, 
both  the  deadline  and  the  percent  reduction 
were  comhig  under  heavy  fire,  In  April  1973, 


•Introduced  In  93d  Congrees.  1st  Session, 
either  in  bills  or  In  amendments  to  bills  dur- 
ing floor  debate. 


EPA  Administrator  Ruckelshaus  grarted  a 
one-year  extension  of  the  deadline  and  set  a 
two-tier  interim  standard  for  1975.  The  auto 
Industry  said  that  meeting  these  interim 
standards  would  require  catalytic  converters 
on  all  cars  sold  In  California  and  on  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  cars  sold  ejsewhere. 

At  that  time,  debate  centered  on  how  much 
the  devices  would  add  to  sticker  prices,  how 
reliable  they  would  be.  and  whether  the  cata- 
lytic converter  would  in  the  loBg  run  be  bet- 
ter than  an  alternate  engine  design.  Little 
attention  was  paid  to  fuel  economy,  although 
data  on  it  were  presented  In  both  tl.e  EPA 
hearings  on  the  extension  and  In  Senate 
Public  Works  hearings  on  the  EI>A  decision. 

In  July,  EPA  Acting  Adninistrator  Fri 
granted  a  one-year  extension  to  the  auto 
industry  on  nitrogen  oxide  emissions  (re- 
quired by  the  Act  for  1976  model  year  cars 
to  be  reduced  by  90  Co  from  1971  model  year 
levels).  The  energy  issue  was  beginning  to 
heat  up  about  then,  and  testimony  to  both 
the  EPA  and  Congress  made  very  clear  that 
reducing  NOx  emissions  reduoes  fuel  econ- 
omy—and the  more  stringent  the  NOx  reduc- 
tion, the  greater  the  fuel  penalty. 

When  General  Motors  began  to  document 
with  ever-hjcreasing  Impact  their  claim  that 
the  catalytic  converter  would  lead  to  im- 
proved fuel  economy  whUe  meeting  the  1975 
standards,  the  issue  was  decided.  In  Sep- 
tember. DM  projected  an  18%  increase  in  fuel 
economy  compared  to  1974  models.  By  No- 
vember, this  projection  had  dropped  to  13 ' ; , 
la  January  to  10%,  because  the- energy  short- 
age had  already  caused  new  cat  sales  to  shift 
toward  more  smaller  cars. 

When  S.  2589,  t&e  Energy  Emergency  Act. 
came  out  of  Senate-House  conference  the 
week  before  Christmas,  it  left  the  1975  in- 
terim standards  in  place  for  1B75  and  1976, 
relaxed  the  NOx  standards  for  1977  to  2,0 
grams  per  mile,  and  delayed  the  statutory 
OO^r  NOx  reduction  until  the  1978  model 
year.  It  also  provided  authority  to  EPA  to 
extend  the  1975  interim  standards  into  1977, 
should  going  to  the  more-strlngtnt  mandated 
levels  reduce  fuel  economy  (as  will  probably 
occur  vinless  new  technology  comes  along). 
During  floor  debate  on  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act,  amendments  designed  to  waive 
emission  control  requirements  On  all  new  cars 
and  disconnect  the  controls  on  existing  cars 
during  the  energy  emergency,  to  waive  emis- 
sion control  requirements  in  "rural"  areas, 
and  to  soften  the  statutory  objactlves  of  90% 
ultimate  reduction  In  emissions  were  all 
defeated. 

Power  Plants 
The  Clean  Air  Act  requires  that  new  pow- 
er plants,  along  with  all  other  new  Industrial 
sources  of  pollutants,  be  designed  to  live  up 
to  a  "standard  of  performance''  in  terms  of 
emissions  of  air  pollutants  "which  reflects 
the  degree  of  emission  limitation  achiev- 
able through  the  application  of  the  best  sys- 
tem of  emission  reduction  whicH  (taking  into 
account  the  cost  of  achieving  such  reduc- 
tion) .  .  .  has  been  adequately  demonstrated," 
The  major  pollutants  involved  are  sulfur 
cxlde  and  particulates. 

The  Act  also  requires  that  fower  plants, 
again  as  well  as  all  other  poUytant  sources, 
be  subject  to  emission  limitations  (pollu- 
tion abatement)  when  they  are  located  in 
an  air  quality  control  region  where  the  na- 
tional ambient  air  quality  standards  are  vio- 
lated. In  these  cases,  the  plants  negotiate 
with  the  State  air  pollution  control  agency 
(or  the  EPA  In  States  whose  Implementation 
plans  have  not  teen  approved)  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  both  the  extent  of  abatement  to  b3 
required  and  the  timetable  otx  which  the 
abatement  Is  to  be  achieved. 

Some  States  have  developed  laws  or  regu- 
lations speclfjing  that  the  abatoment  is  to  be 
achieved  by  limiting  the  sulf\»  content  of 
the  fuels  burned.  Others  have  left  the  choice 
of  fuel  to  the  power  company,  but  their  re- 
quirements have  been  tough  eaough  to  de- 
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mand  either  a  fuel  switch  or  stack  gas  scrub- 
bers, or  sometimes  a  combination. 

ETA'S  regulations  speclfjrlng  what  "the 
best  system  .  .  .  adequately  demonstrated" 
can  do  have  met  with  major  resistance  from 
the  power  companies.  This  argument  Is  al- 
leged to  have  been  a  significant  factor  in  de- 
lay of  some  new  power  plants  and  In  selec- 
tion of  oil  or  gas  as  fuel  in  others. 

Thus,  when  the  petroleum  shortage  hit 
in  1973,  the  need  for  jxjwer  and  the  legal  re- 
quirements associated  with  clean  sir  came 
into  direct  conflict.  Even  the  winter  before, 
this  conflict  had  developed,  but  at  that  time, 
the  petroleum  problem  was  one  of  refinery 
capacity,  whereas  this  time  it  is  crude  oil 
supply  as  well.  So  this  time  the  Congress 
faced  the  question  of  how  to  foster  a  return 
to  coal  for  power  generation  and  how  to  han- 
dle the  violations  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  that 
would  inevitably  occur. 

The  compromise  eventually  hammered  out 
provides  for  short  term  suspension  of  fuel 
requirements  or  emission  limitations  where 
plants  cannot  get  the  fuels  they  need  to  com- 
ply. Power  plants  switching  to  coal  either 
on  their  own  volition  or  by  order  of  Federal 
energy  authorities  are  free  from  any  limita- 
tions In  the  short  term  but  must  develop  a 
program  to  come  into  compliance  by  1979 
(five  years),  by  switching  back  to  oil,  con- 
tracting for  low-sulfur  coal,  or  installing 
abatement  equipment. 

Plants  certified  to  be  phased  out  by  1980 
are  exempted  from  any  emission  limitations 
unless  they  are  showm  to  be  creating  an  im- 
minent health  hazard. 

This  compromise  will  undoubtedly  mean 
that  air  quality  In  major  metropolitan  areas 
will  decline  (or  at  best  get  no  better)  for  the 
next  several  years.  Most  of  the  air  quality 
Improvements  cited  in  the  last  couple  annual 
reports  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  have  been  In  sulfur  oxides  and  par- 
ticulates and  have  been  the  results  of  switch- 
es from  coal  to  oil.  In  this  sense,  the  com- 
promise is  a  setback  for  the  environment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  power  Industry 
wasn't  abating  sulfur  oxides  and  particulates 
anyway;  it  was  switching  fuels  Instead.  But 
with  the  probability  that  low  sulfur  coal  and 
oil  will  both  be  very  expensive  in  1979,  the 
power  industry  now  has  only  expensive 
choices  remaining — and  taking  the  sulfur 
out  of  coal  or  Installing  stack  gas  scrubbers 
may  end  up  being  cheaper  than  buying 
clean  fuels.  Further,  the  compromise  pro- 
vides a  five-year  breather  In  which  the  power 
industry,  the  coal  Industry,  and  the  EPA 
can  work  out  a  program.  One  major  thread 
of  Industry  criticism  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
has  been  the  "crash"  time  frame  in  which 
actions  were  required. 

Summary 

The  power  Industry  did  not  win  Its  major 
points,  even  though  it  is  off  the  air  pollution 
abatement  hook  for  the  short  term.  The 
utilities  have  been  pressing  for  removal  of 
the  requirement  that  all  new  power  plants 
have  the  equivalent  of  best  available  abate- 
ment technology  wherever  located,  have  been 
pressing  for  utilization  of  tall  stacks  and  In- 
termittent controls  (venting  the  gases  up- 
ward and  timing  their  release  to  protect  the 
ground  below) ,  and  pressing  for  enforcement 
on  the  basis  of  ground  level  air  quality  rather 
than  stack-top  pollutant  concentrations  and 
total  outflow.  None  of  these  principles  were 
put  into  the  Act. 

Similarly,  the  auto  Industry  did  not  win 
everything  It  wanted.  It  had  been  pressing 
for  a  three-year  hiatus  at  either  the  1974 
or  1975  interim  levels  (It  got  two  years  at 
the  1975  levels  and  authority  for  a  one-year 
extension),  pressing  for  permanent  relaxa- 
tion of  the  NOx  standard  (It  got  a  one-year 
relaxation),  and  pressing  for  a  softening  of 
certification  procedtires  from  maxima  to  av- 
erages (it  got  nothing). 


So  the  great  goals  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  re- 
main In  place.  The  all-out  attack  on  them 
made  in  the  name  of  energy  conservation 
and  continuity  of  electrical  service  led  only 
to  temporary  adjustments  and  a  growing 
recognition  that,  more  than  had  been  real- 
ized before,  the  cause  of  clean  air  and  the 
cause  of  energy  supply  flow  more  closely 
together  than  in  conflict. 

NUCLEAR  POWER 

It  is  generally  assumed  in  forecasting  fu- 
ture energy  supplies  that  nuclear  power  will 
increase  rapidly.  The  forecast  by  Dupree  and 
West  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,'  for 
example,  shows  nuclear  power  supplying  0.6 
percent  of  the  total  U,S,  consumption  In  1971 
and  increasing  to  25,7  percent  by  the  year 
2000,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  more 
than  half  of  the  total  electrical  energy  gen- 
erated in  that  year.  During  this  thirty-year 
period  the  total  U.S.  energy  consumption  is 
expected  to  increase  almost  threefold,  from 
69  quadrillion  Btu  in  1971  to  about  192  quad- 
rUlion  in  2000,  * 

The  President's  proposals  for  energy  policy 
emphasize  nuclear  power.  In  particular,  his 
message  to  Congress  of  April  18,  1973,  In- 
cluded the  following  on  nuclear  power: 

"At  present,  development  of  the  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor  is  our  highest 
priority  target  for  nuclear  research  and 
development. 

"Nuclear  power  generation  has  an  extra- 
ordinary safety  record.  There  has  never  been 
a  nuclear-related  fatality  in  our  civilian 
atomic  energy  program.  We  Intend  to  main- 
tain that  record  by  increasing  research  and 
development  in  reactor  safety. . . . 

"Every  effort  must  be  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Industry  to  protect  public 
health  and  safety  and  to  provide  satisfactory 
answers  to  those  with  honest  concerns  about 
this  source  of  power. 

"At  the  same  time,  we  must  seek  to  avoid 
unreasonable  delays  in  developing  nuclear 
power  ,  .  .  This  situation  must  not  continue." 

Concerning  the  future  of  enriched  uranium 
for  nuclear  power,  the  President  said: 

"The  Government  now  looks  to  private  In- 
dustry to  provide  the  additional  capacity 
that  will  be  needed." 

Concerning  licensing  of  nuclear  power,  he 
said: 

"The  increasing  occurrence  of  unnecessary 
delays  in  the  development  of  energy  facili- 
ties must  be  ended  if  we  are  to  meet  our 
energy  needs.  To  be  sure,  reasonable  safe- 
guards must  be  vigorously  maintained  for 
protection  of  the  public  and  our  environ- 
ment. Full  public  participation  and  ques- 
tioning must  also  be  allowed  as  we  decide 
where  new  energy  facilities  are  to  be  built. 
We  need  to  streamline  our  governmental  pro- 
cedures for  licensing  and  Inspections,  reduce 
overlapping  jurisdictions  and  eliminate  con- 
fusion generated  by  Government." 
Environmental  trade-offs 

The  overall  trade-off  for  nuclear  power  Is 
the  addition  of  a  substantial  new  energy  re- 
source to  the  Nation's  energy  reserves  versus 
the  inevitable  environmental  effects  of  build- 
ing and  operating  large  nuclear  power  plants 
and  the  environmental  effects  of  some  of  the 
supporting  mining,  mUUng,  and  Industrial 
and  waste  disposal  activities  of  the  nuclear 
Industry.  The  principal  environmental  ef- 
fects Include  the  following: 


=  Walter  G,  Dupree,  Jr.,  and  James  A.  West. 
United  States  energy  through  the  year  2000. 
Washington.  DC:  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  1972,  53  pp. 

'  As  a  basis  for  comparison,  a  modem  large 
steam  electric  power  plant  with  a  generating 
capacity  of  1,000  megawatts— whether  flred 
by  coal,  oil  or  gas,  (ht  using  nuclear  fission — 
would  be  expected  to  supply  about  7.8  bUlion 
kilowatt  hours,  assuming  full  output  for  90 
percent  of  the  time. 


( 1 )  Thermal  pollution.  Water-cooled  nu- 
clear power  plants  of  the  kind  now  commer- 
cially available  are  not  as  efficient  as  the  best 
modern  conventional  steam-electric  power- 
plants,  Conseqxiently.  they  give  off  mere 
waste  heat  to  the  environment  jjer  kilowatt 
hour  of  electricity  sent  out.  Most  of  this 
waste  heat  is  discharged  Into  a  nearby  body 
of  water  where  it  is  ultimately  dissipated  to 
the  air  by  evaporation  and  conduction  De- 
pending upon  the  amount  of  waste  heat.  !'.-.e 
rate  of  its  discharge,  and  the  size  and  cir- 
culation of  the  receiving  waters,  the  temper- 
ature of  the  receiving  waters  may  be  raised. 
Agf.ravaling  this  situation  Is  the  characten.s- 
tic  of  nuclear  plants  that  all  of  their  waste 
heat  is  carried  away  by  the  cooling  water 
whereas  in  a  conventional  power  plant  seme 
of  the  heat  leaves  via  the  smoke  stack. 

As  a  result,  a  water-cooled  nuclear  power 
plant  discharges  about  50  percent  more  waste 
heat  to  the  waters  than  would  a  modern, 
conventional  counterpart  of  the  sanrie  gen- 
erating capacity.  The  effects  of  waste  heat 
from  nuclear  plants,  and  conventional  plants 
also,  is  a  matter  of  controversy.  Certainly, 
heating  the  temperatures  of  receiving  wa- 
ters can  and  dees  change  the  nature  of  ma- 
rine life  present,  both  plant  and  animal. 
Some  species  disappear  and  others  multiply. 
The  effects  may  be  objectionable  to  fisher- 
men, both  sport  and  commercial,  who  may 
f.  d  fewer  fish  of  the  kind  they  wish  because 
of  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  the  waste 
heat  On  the  other  hand,  some  species  of  fish 
re.i:l  favorably,  such  as  catfish. 

A  major  commitment  to  water-cooled  nu- 
clear power  plants  means  a  potential  trade- 
off of  water  quality  for  electricity,  if  correc- 
tive measures  are  not  taken,  or  a  trade-off  of 
higher  capital  costs,  reduced  thermal  effi- 
ciency, increased  use  of  fuel,  and  higher 
rates  to  the  user  against  better  water  quality. 

(2)  Air  pollution.  Emphasis  upon  nuclear 
power  implies  a  favorable  trade-off  between 
its  advantages  on  one  hand  and  air  quality 
on  the  other.  A  nuclear  power  plant  dis- 
charges no  combustion  products.  It  emits 
no  oxides  of  sulfur  or  nitrogen  nor  does  it 
emit  fly  ash.  cinders  or  grit.  Nuclear  power 
plants  may  routinely  emit  small  quantities 
of  radioactive  materials  (see  below). 

(3)  Water  pollution.  Emphasis  upon  nu- 
clear power  implies  a  favorable  trade-off  be- 
tween its  advantages  and  improved  water 
quality  (aside  from  waste  heat  effects).  A 
nuclear  power  plant  has  no  coal  stockpiles 
which  may  be  a  source  of  pKJilutIng  runoff 
into  the  local  waters  nor  does  it  involve  the 
possibilities  of  fuel  oil  spills  into  waterways. 

(4)  Radioactive  wastes  from  routine  oper- 
a.ions.  Emphasis  on  nuclear  power  implies 
a  trade-off  between  its  advantages  and  po.^- 
slble  increase  of  radioactivity  In  the  environ- 
ment. Nuclear  powerplants  are  designed  to 
emit  only  very  small  amounts  of  radioactive 
gases  and  solids  into  the  air  and  water.  AEC 
regulations  and  the  AEC's  regulatory  pro- 
grams are  aimed  at  keeping  normal  operat- 
ing emissions  well  below  the  maximum  levels 
specified  in  part  20  of  title  10  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations.  Proponents  of  nu- 
clear power  hold  that  the  amounts  so  re- 
leased are  so  small  that  they  would  not 
noticeably  increase  the  radioactive  materials 
already  present  In  nattire  or  Increase  the 
exposure  to  background  radiation  from  those 
materials,  and  so  would  not  adversely  affect 
the  environment.  Critics  of  nuclear  pMSwer 
assert  that  routine  emissions  of  radioactive 
materials  from  nuclear  power  plants  may 
measurably  increase  the  incidence  of  cancer 
in  the  population.  One  critic  links  such  re- 
lease to  Infant  mortality.  Other  critics  ex- 
press concern  about  the  genetic  effect  of 
exposing  people  in  the  chlldbearlng  age  to 
any  additional  amount  of  radiation  because 
of  the  general  assumption  that  no  exposure 
threshold  exists  below  which  radiation  will 
not  produce  genetic  effects.  The  ability  of 
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some  marine  plants  iLnd  animals  to  conoen- 
trat«  selectlrely  certain  radioactive  wastes 
In  their  tissues  la  also  seen  as  leading  to 
undesirable  concentrations  of  radioactive 
wastes  In  the  environment. 

In  November  1972.  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Biological  Effects  of  Ionizing  Radia- 
tions reported  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  upon  the  effects  on  populations  of 
exposure  to  low  levels  of  ionizing  radiation. 
In  its  report,  the  Committee  restated  gen- 
eral principles  for  control  of  radiation  expo- 
sure, principles  that  bear  upon  the  trade-offs 
for  a  policy  of  emphasizing  nuclear  energy. 
The  Conunlttee  advised : 

( 1 )  No  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation 
should  be  permitted  without  the  expectation 
of  a  commensurate  beneiit. 

(2)  The  public  must  be  protected  from 
radiation  but  not  to  the  extent  that  the  de- 
gree of  protection  provided  results  In  the 
substitution  of  a  worse  hazard  for  the  radi- 
ation avoided.  Additionally  there  should  not 
be  attempted  the  reduction  of  small  risks 
even  further  at  the  cost  of  large  sums  of 
money  that,  spent  otherwise,  would  clearly 
produce  greater  benefit. 

(3)  There  should  be  an  unppr  Umlt  of  man- 
made  non-medical  exposure  for  individuals 
in  the  general  population  such  that  the  risk 
of  serious  injury  from  .«:omatic  effects  .  .  . 
Is  very  small  relative  to  ri'sks  that  are  nor- 
mally accepted. 

(4)  There  should  be  aa  upper  limit  of 
man-made  non-medical  e.\posure  lor  the 
general  population  .  .  . 

(5)  Guidance  for  the  nuclear  power  in- 
dustry should  be  established  on  the  basis  of 
cost-benefit  analysis,  particularly  taking  into 
account  the  total  biological  and  environ- 
mental risks  of  the  various  options  available 
and  the  coet -effectiveness  of  reducing  these 
ribks. 

(5(  Accidental  releases  of  radioactive  via- 
terials.  Another  trade-off  is  between  the  ad- 
vantages of  nuclear  power  and  the  possibility 
that  large  amounts  of  radioactive  materials 
might  accidently  be  released  from  a  nuclear 
power  plant,  or  one  of  the  Industrial  plants 
In  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle,  or  in  a  transporta- 
tion accident.  Tlie  efTects  of  such  releases 
could  range  from  the  Inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense of  clean-up  and  decontamination  but 
no  personal  Injury,  to  virtually  permanent 
contamination  of  land  and  hundreds  or  more 
injuries  and  deaths.  Nuclear  powerplants  pre- 
sent a  very  small  but  still  real  risk  of  a  cata- 
strophic release  of  radioactive  materials.  At 
issue,  then,  is  the  trade-off  between  rljks  to 
the  public  that  may  be  vanishlngly  small 
but  still  real  against  the  benefits  to  the 
public  of  nuclear  power. 

A  related  trade-off  is  that  between  the  ad- 
vantages of  nuclear  power  and  the  possibility 
that  dangerous  amounts  of  plutonliun,  a 
nuclear  fuel,  might  be  released  to  the  en- 
vironment either  accidentally  or  as  a  result 
of  terrorist  or  other  dissident  action.  Plu- 
tonium Is  Intensely  toxic  and  U  widely  dis- 
persed In  a  populated  place  could  be  ex- 
pected to  cause  many  deaths. 

Quantitative   environmental  costs 

Emphasis  on  nuclear  power  coupled  with 
a  forecast  demand  for  electricity  that  con- 
tinues past  exponential  growth  rates  would 
require  the  siting  and  construction  of  many 
large  nuclear  power  plants  by  the  end  of  the 
century.  Por  example.  Dupree  and  West  indi- 
cate an  Increase  in  Installed  nuclear  gen- 
erating capacity  from  8,687  megawatts  in 
1971  to  a  forecast  of  960,000  Mwe  by  the  year 
2000,  an  Increase  of  951,000  Mwe.  Assuming 
most  future  nuclear  power  reactors  will  be 
1,000  Mwe  in  size,  and  two  reactors  per  site, 
some  •'-  ro  new  sites  would  be  needed,  an  aver- 
age of  between  nine  and  ten  per  State  for 
each  of  the  50  States, 

Taking  470  Mies  at  2,000  Mwe  each  for 
nuclear  power,  each  site  reppeaenU  k  land 
use  commitment  of  30  to  40  years,  depend- 
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ing  upon  time  for  construction  and  the  sub- 
sequent operating  life  of  the  power  plants. 
Each  site  would  reqtUre  perhaps  BOO  to  600 
acres,  for  a  total  of  235.000  to  282,000  acres 
of  land  withdrawn  from  other  uses,  plus 
land  required  for  transmission  lines  to  the 
nearest  electrical  grid.  Of  this  land,  perhaps 
20  percent  would  be  occupied  by  buildings 
and  structures,  with  the  rest  not  used.  Each 
site  would  require  perhaps  6,500  cubic  feet 
per  second  of  water  for  cooling,  or  about  540 
acre  feet  per  hour  or  4.7  million  acre  feet 
per  year,  assuming  no  exiling  towers.  Some 
of  these  plants  would  use  cooling  towers 
which  are  large  and  uyly  structures.  Some 
would  use  cooling  ponds  ^\ith  a  size  of  one 
acre  of  water  surface  per^  megawatt  of  gen- 
eratn;  j^  capacity.  j 

Validity  of  arguments 
The  pj-incipal  arguments  for  nuclear  en- 
ergy are  that  uranlun.  and  thorium  consti- 
tute a  substantial  additiooal  national  energy 
resource  and  that  development  and  commer- 
cialization of  the  breeder  reactor  will  multi- 
ply the  energy  recoverable  from  that  ura- 
nium 30-fold  or  more.  As  noted  earlier,  Du- 
pree and  West  forecast  major  Increase  in 
use  of  nuclear  power.  The  National  Petro- 
leum Councils  Nuclear  Task  Group  esti- 
mated last  year  that,  assuming  continuation 
of  present  Government  policies  and  eco- 
nomic climate,  installed  nuclear  power  gen- 
erating capacity  would  rcBCh  levels  of  150- 
000  megawatts  in  1980  and  300,000  in  1985. 
Note,  however,  this  assumes  the  develop- 
ment of  •'.  .  .  an  efTectlve  Government  siting 
and  licensing  procedure  that  minimizes  ad- 
ministrative processing  and  eliminates  un- 
warranted delays  in  nuclear  plant  construc- 
tion and  operation." 

The  forecast  that  nuclear  power  will  ac- 
count for  half  of  the  el«ctrlcitv  generated 
and  a  quarter  cf  the  tot»l  national  energy 
supply  in  the  year  2000  assumes  a  continued 
growth  of  STipply  and  demand  for  electrl'-lty 
along  historical  lines.  It  a-^nimes  al-o  a  po- 
tential supply  of  uranium  ores  low  enough 
in  price  to  keep  the  cost  cf  nuclear  power 
competitive  with  that  from  fossil  fuels  (at 
1971  prices).  The  rapidly  rising  prices  for 
imported  oil  and  a  probable  rising  price  trend 
for  domestic  coal  ultimatety  will  catise  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  electricity  and  so  pro- 
vide an  easier  target  for  Ouclear  power  and 
permit  use  of  less  rich,  more  expensive  ores 
Also,  some  critics  of  the  breeder  believe  that 
much  uranium  ore  remains  to  be  dlscoverd 
so  much  so  that  expedited  development  and 
demonstration  of  the  breecfcr  Is  not  necessary 
and  could  proceed  at  a  slower  pace.  Further- 
more, it  is  technically  possible  to  recover 
uranium  from  sea  water.  The  breeder  con- 
cept is  being  emphasized  In  the  nuclear 
power  programs  of  Britain,  Prance  West  Ger- 
many and  the  Soviet  Union,  which  could 
provide  this  country  with  an  Impetus  for 
quickening  the  pace  of  nuclear  power 
development. 

If,  for  economic  or  other  reasons,  the  de- 
mand for  electricity  doea  not  increase  as 
forecast,  then  the  need  fbr  nuclear  power 
would  correspondingly  decrease. 

Environmental   costs   involved 
The  prospective  major  growth  in  nuclear 
power  Involves  some  genuine  short-term  and 
long-term  effects  upon  the  environment. 

Nuclear  power  plants  will  inevitably  dis- 
sipate waste  heat  to  the  environment  which 
will  produce  Immediate  effects  that  will  con- 
tinue so  long  as  the  plants  operate.  Present 
nuclear  plants  discharge  that  heat  into 
nearby  bodies  of  water,  aa  discussed  above. 
Some  present  steam  electric  plants,  wheth- 
er nuclear  or  conventional,  dissipate  their 
waste  heat  through  cooling  towers  which 
evaporate  water  into  the  air,  Pog  and  Ice 
from  these  towers  imder  some  weather  con- 
ditions represent  an  enrironmental  cost. 
Some  future  nuclear  plaota  may  dlscharga 


waste  heat  dlrecUy  to  the  air,  which  would 
avoid  thermal  poUutlon  of  water,  but  could 
cause  imdesirable  effects  upon  weather  near 
the  plants. 

The  radioactive  wastes  fiiom  nuclear  pow- 
er plants  and  the  nuclear  industry,  if  re- 
leased in  execessive  amounts,  could  con- 
taminate the  local  environment,  which  could 
cause  clean-up  problems  o»  deny  public  ac- 
cess to  the  contaminated  area  for  many 
years.  The  virtually  perpetual  storage  of  the 
intenrely  radioactive  wastes  recovered  from 
used  nuclear  fuels  could  impose  long  term 
environmental  effects  if  methods  now  being 
developed  for  safe  storage  of  these  wastes 
turn  out  to  be  defective.  la  that  case,  some 
of  the  wastes  might  escape  into  the  ground 
waters  and  undesirably  increase  their  radio- 
active content. 

The  mining  and  milling  dperatlons  associ- 
ated with  uranium  supply  can  be  the  sources 
of  long  term  environmental  effects.  Much 
uranium  is  strip  mined,  or  taken  from  open 
pit  mines.  Both  mining  techniques  have  pro- 
nounced environmental  effects  if  left  uncor- 
rected. The  \va>te  materials  or  tailings  from 
the  mills  that  process  mine  owtputs  are  them- 
selves radioactive  from  the  radium  which  oc- 
curs in  uranium  ores.  Unl«S8  these  taUlngs 
are  properly  controlled.  tJhey  can  spread 
radioactive  materials  into  the  environment, 
or  if  used  In  construction,  can  cause  unde- 
sirable local  concentrations  of  radium  and 
accumulations  of  the  radioactive  gas  radon. 

POWER    PLANT    srrrNC 

The  following  discussion  (s  excerpted  from 
two  larger  works.  Background  Report  on 
Powerplant  Siting,  prepared  for  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  July  1972,  and 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 
prepared  for  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  June  1973: 

"The  conflict  over  power  plant  siting  de- 
veloped quite  recently.  It  Involves  a  com- 
bination of  several  Interrelated  events  which 
have  taken  place  within  tite  electric  power 
industry  over  tne  past  six  to  seven  years. 

"As  not^  previously,  the  Northeast  Black- 
out of  1965  drew  national  fcttentlon  to  the 
growing  problems  of  electric  power  reliability. 
Immediately  following  the  blackout  numer- 
ous legislative  proposals  were  Introduced  In 
the  Congress  calling  for  the  improvement 
of  reliability  to  insure  that  power  demands 
would  be  met  nationwide.  During  the  en- 
suing period  of  Congressional  debate  nation- 
wide interest  was  also  developing  in  the  Im- 
provement of  environmental  quality. 

"The  power  industry  was  affected  by  this 
development  in  two  ways:  First,  strong  in- 
terest was  shown  by  citizen  groups  in  the 
decisionmaking  process  of  utilities  result- 
ing in  Increased  demand  for  'public  input". 
Secondly,  citizen  concern  brought  about  new 
legislative  and  administrative  action  by  gov- 
ernmental bodies  at  all  levels  to  control  the 
environmental  impact  of  electric  power  gen- 
eration. 

Federal  and  State  legislation  en'.cted  di-r- 
ing  the  late  1960's  placed  Increased  environ- 
mental responsibilities  on  Industry  and  gov- 
ernment regulators.  Por  utilities,  the  major 
responsibility  took  the  form  of  larger  invest- 
ments in  pollution  abatement  and  control 
facilities  which.  In  turn,  required  added  lead 
time  for  plants  to  become  Operational.  Also 
required  is  a  reappraisal  of  eltlstlng  planning 
processes  to  take  Into  account  such  environ- 
mental factors  as  aesthetics  and  land  use 
controls. 

"The  action  of  groups  Intervening  to  op- 
pose  the  siting,  constructlo*  and  operation 
of  many  new  electric  power  facilities  brings 
new  responsibilities  to  govamment  regula- 
tors. These  Interveners  have  expressed  the 
view  that  the  existing  siting  process  does  not 
give  adequate  consideration  to  environmen- 
tal fact<Mrs  and  falls  to  address  adequately 
the  need  for  additional  power. 
"While    environmental    Interveners    have 


been  successful  In  some  cases  before  the 
regulatory  agencies,  there  are  other  Impor- 
tant causes  of  delays  which  have  been  expe- 
rienced by  utilities  in  the  last  few  years. 
In  this  connection,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  noted  at  the 
House  hearings  on  power  plant  siting,  the 
contributing  causes  for  delays  associated 
with  114  steam -electric  generating  units  of 
300  MWe  and  larger  between  1966  and  1970 
were  as  follows:  52  percent  involved  labor 
problems:  equipment  failure,  faulty  instal- 
lation of  equipment  and  start-up  problems 
accounted  for  23  percent;  late  delivery  of 
equipment  was  responsible  in  14  percent: 
and  various  delays  in  the  regulatory  clear- 
ance process,  including  environmental  fac- 
tors, were  the  cause  in  six  percent  of  the 
cases.  Nevertheless,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy, the  PPC  is  projecting  that  the  figure  for 
environmental  delays  may  rise  to  50%  for 
plants  scheduled  to  begin  operation  in  the 
1973-1977  period. 

"The  existing  systems  for  site  approval 
(which  has  been  changing  rapidly  in  re- 
sponse to  new  environmental  laws)  have  also 
contributed  to  delays  in  adding  new  generat- 
ing capacity.  NOTmally,  the  siting  of  a  new 
power  plant  requires  continued  liaison  be- 
tween the  utility  and  governmental  agencies 
at  all  levels.  The  separate  and  sometimes 
conflicting  review  required  by  Pederal,  State 
and  local  agencies  can  mean  that  a  utility 
would  have  to  be  in  contact  with  as  many 
as  70  different  governmental  bodies  for  ap- 
proval of  one  site.  An  uncoordinated  site 
application  approval  system  can  lead  to  ex- 
cessive duplication  and  expense. 

"Where  Pederal  licensing  is  required  for 
power  plants,  NEPA  section  102  environ- 
mental Impact  statements  must  be  filed.  But 
In  the  case  of  all  fossil  fueled  generating 
stations  not  requiring  Federal  action  (all 
but  the  few  built  by  Pederal  agencies), 
NEPA  requirements  do  not  apply.  Some 
States  have  enacted  comprehensive  power 
plant  siting  legislation  and  unified  regula- 
tory authority  in  a  single  agency,  A  majority 
of  the  States  continue  to  handle  energy  sit- 
ing on  an  ad  hoc  'public  convenience  and 
necessity'  basis,  in  the  absence  of  long-range 
planning  and  with  little  public  participation 
In  the  process.  This  fragmented  planning  and 
approval  process  has  resulted  in  delays  in  the 
siting  and  construction  of  needed  energy 
production  facilities,  poor  siting  decisions 
with  little  regard  for  concomitant  effects  on 
land  use  and  community  structure,  and 
failure  to  consider  regional  factors  such  as 
need  and  demand  balanced  against  environ- 
mental damage.  Failure  to  Include  the  pub- 
lic In  the  decisional  process  has  resulted  in 
frequent  litigation  and  tmtimely  delays  and 
expenditures  by  the  utUitles  Industry." 

The  major  environmental  Influences  asso- 
ciated with  power  plant  siting  revolve  around 
air  pollution,  land  use,  water  pollution  and 
radioactivity  from  nuclear  power.  These  last 
two  are  discussed  in  the  section  on  nuclear 
power.  SiUftu-  dioxide  Is  the  most  significant 
form  of  air  pollution  produced  by  fossil- 
fueled  electric  power  plants.  Power  plants 
now  accotmt  for  nearly  80  percent  of  all 
man-made  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  in  the 
country. 

Reduction  In  the  adverse  effects  of  air 
pollution  emissions  from  power  plants  can 
be  achieved  by:  (1)  changing  the  fuel  used. 

(2)  improving  plant  design  and  operation. 

(3)  invoking  site  selection  factors,  and  (4) 
adding  new  abatement  equipment. 

The  production  of  electricity  is  the  major 
consumer  of  coal  In  this  country.  Most  of 
this  consumption  takes  place  In  the  East 
where  a  majority  of  coal-fired  plants  are  lo- 
cated. However,  leas  than  one-third  of  na- 
tional coal  reserves  of  all  classes  are  located 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  nearly 
ninety  percent  of  the  low  stiUur  reserves 
(less  than  1  percent  stUfur)  are  found  in  the 
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West.  Of  the  low  sulfur  reserves  that  are 
available  In  the  East,  much  is  generally 
channeled  to  the  steel  Industry.  Since  most 
thermal  power  facilities  are  located  in  the 
East,  meeting  future  air  pollution  standards 
with  low  sulfur  coal  reserves  may  not  be 
possible  without  considerable  added  trans- 
portation costs  to  consumers. 

The  general  Influence  of  power  plants  on 
landscape  values  can  be  divided  Into  two 
forms:  (1)  physical  modifications  of  the 
site:  and  (2)  aesthetic  impacts. 

The  land  required  for  electric  power  gen- 
erating facilities  depends  upon  several  fac- 
tors including  the  type  of  facility,  generat- 
ing capacity,  location  considerations  (rural, 
urban),  needs  for  fuel  storage  and  handl- 
ing, methods  for  disposing  of  waste  products, 
and  exclusion  areas  for  nuclear  plants. 
Hydroelectric  facilities  require  the  largest 
amount  of  land. 

The  Olflce  of  Science  and  Technology  esti- 
mated the  land  requirements  for  a  fossil 
fuel  and  nuclear  3.000  MW  station  built  in  a 
rural  or  less  populated  area  would  be  as 
follows: 

Plant  Fuel,  land  required   (acrcsi, 
and  remarks 

Coal.  900-1200  acres,  assumes  outside  coal 
storage  and  ash  disposal. 

Nuclear,  200-400  acres. 

Gas.  100-200  acres,  assumes  pipeline  de- 
livery and  outside  storage  tanks. 

Oil.  150-350  acres,  assumes  on-site  fuel 
storage. 

In  addition  to  the  land  physically  oc- 
cupied by  generating  stations  and  transmis- 
sion lines,  there  are  numerous  secondary  en- 
vironmental effects  which  result  from  air 
and  water  pollution,  thermal  effects  on  the 
atmosphere  and  aquatic  environments,  solid 
waste  disposal,  radiation  effects  and  noise 
pollution.  The  projected  demands  for  electric 
energy  indicate  that  approximately  500  such 
new  plants  and  their  associated  transmis- 
sion lines  must  be  sited  over  the  next  20 
years.  Placement  of  these  plants  is  partic- 
ularly crucial  in  light  of  the  pressure  of 
land  use  and  the  sensitivity  of  ecosystems 
adjacent  to  generating  facilities.  Additional 
energy  production  may  also  act  as  a  catalyst 
for  stimulating  Industrial  growth  within  a 
region,  and  may  therefore  create  secondary 
effects  which  place  additional  burdens  on 
regional  Infrastructure  and  land  resources, 

OUTER    CONTINENTAL    SHELF    DEVELOPMENT 

Outer  Continental  Shelf  (OCS)  oil  and 
gas  exploration  and  development  have 
progressed  slowly  in  the  past  because  of  the 
greater  costs  Involved  for  extraction  and  the 
potentially  disastrous  environmental  con- 
sequences. Inadequate  preventive  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  oil  companies  and  the 
often-ineffective  regulatory  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  aroused  public 
consciousness  and  concern  over  further  de- 
velopment in  the  wake  of  a  major  oil  blow- 
out at  Santa  Barbara  In  1969  and  numerous 
incidents  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Since  the  Arab  oil  embargo  began  In  the 
fall  of  1973,  spurring  the  President's  avowal 
to  become  self-sufflclent  in  energy  resources 
by  1980,  Intense  pressure  has  arisen  to  step 
up  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  extraction  on 
the  U.S.  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  In  1973 
the  Department  of  Interior  leased  about  one 
million  acres  of  Pederal  offshore  land  for 
development.  This  figure  Is  expected  to 
Jump  to  five  million  acres  in  1975  and  ten 
million  acres  soon  after. 

Along  the  East  Coast,  from  Maine  to 
Florida,  especially  around  Long  Island,  ex- 
tensive oil  reserves  are  believed  to  exist.  Off- 
shore drilling  is  meeting  active  resistance 
here  because  of  the  recreational  value  of  the 
area  and  the  fear  of  disastrous  conse- 
quences. On  the  other  side,  many  people  In 
the  Gulf  region  are  beginning  to  resent  bear- 
ing the  risk  and  sending  their  oU  products  to 
the  East  Coast.  What  is  arising  is  a  many- 


sided  controversy  hotly  debated  by  the  In- 
dustry, Pederal  and  State  governments, 
environnaentalists  and  local  jurisdictions. 

The  potential  energy  reserves  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  the  areas  surround- 
ing the  contiguous  48  States  plus  Alaska, 
have  been  estimated  by  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  to  be  368  billion  barrels  of  petroleum 
and  1,598  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 
This  does  not  include  State  offshore '  which 
represents  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
potential  continental  shelf.  The  potential 
onshore  production  is  about  two  to  three 
times  the  amount  already  extracted,  with 
most  of  the  significant  oil  and  gas  fields 
already  discovered.  The  opposite  appears  true 
for  the  major  fields  offshore. 

The  two  principle  pieces  cf  legislation  that 
endeavor  to  control  the  environmental  im- 
pacts of  OCS  development  are  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  and  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments, 
Several  problems  have  been  encountered  in 
implementing  the  requirements  of  NEPA 
to  offshore  energy  production.  Most  of  these 
are  characteristic  of  the  problems  all  Fed- 
eral actions  have  met  in  determining  the 
specific  content  requirements  of  the  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  process  in  Section 
102(c)  of  the  Act.  To  some  extent  this  con- 
fusion has  delayed  ICS  development.  What 
appears  to  be  the  major  difficulty  is  the 
tendency  to  substitute  Section  102  for  energy 
and  land  use  policies.  The  need  for  analyzing 
alternatives,  deciding  agency  Jurisdiction, 
and  resolving  land  use  confilcts  cannot  be 
thoroughly  met  through  NEPA. 

The  Pederal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act 
of  1972  attempts  to  control  any  pollution 
from  OCS  development  through  several  of  its 
sections.  Section  402  establishes  a  permit 
system  for  discharges  into  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  U.S..  Including  the  territorial 
sea.  Section  403,  Ocean  Discharge  Criteria, 
extends  this  permit  to  tlie  contiguous  zone 
and  the  oceans. 

Section  311  provides  for  liabUlty  for  the 
removal  of  any  hazardous  material  dis- 
charged into  these  waters,  with  a  12-mile 
maximum  set  for  the  contiguous  zone.  Two 
deficiencies  for  control  of  pollution  exist  in 
the  Act,  however.  The  first  defijies  "offshore 
facility"  to  be  within  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  U.S.,  thus  limiting  the  control  of  dis- 
charges to  operations  within  the  three-mile 
limit.  Second,  Section  311  does  not  cover  the 
discharge  of  oil  In  cases  where  it  is  not  dis- 
pelled in  harmful  quantities  and  is  not  in 
violation  of  the  permit  issued  under  sec- 
tion 402. 

Although  the  National  Oil  and  Hazardovs 
Substances  Pollution  Contingency  Plan,  in- 
corporated into  PWPCA,  and  various  private 
corporation  plans  provide  for  strike  forces 
for  expedient  containment  and  clean-up  of 
oil  spUls,  they  are  faced  with  some  major 
obstacles.  One  of  these  is  the  lack  of  adequate 
specialized  equipment  for  dealing  with  a 
serious  oil  spill.  Present  plans  appear  to  be 
successful  only  in  the  near -perfect  conditions 
of  a  calm  day,  three  feet  or  less  wave  height, 
and  ti;e  close  proximity  of  a  clean-up  re- 
sponse operation.  In  addition,  jurisdictional 
autl-orlty  for  response  is  fr-igmented  on  the 
Federal  level  among  four  departments  and 
agencies  and  five  advisory  groups  which  very 
conceivably  could  result  in  problems  cf  coor- 
dination and  cooperation. 

The  strain  on  public  confidence  in  offshore 
oil  and  gas  drilling  is  attributable  to  the  very 
visible  nature  of  blowouts  and  the  poten- 
tially serious  Impacts  of  major  spills.  Gas 
blowouts,  with  complicating  secondary  fac- 
tors, are  diluted  by  the  atmosphere  without 
serious  side  effects.  On  the  other  hand,  oil 
blowouts  release  oil  in  the  form  of  a  sUck  on 
the  water's  surface.  This  can  often  result  in 

'State  Jurisdiction  usually  extends  out  3 
miles.  Texas  and  Florida  have  claims  to  9 
miles. 
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deleterious  damage,  especially  If  the  slick 
reaches  land.  Both  oil  and  gas  blowouts  on 
multi-well  platforms  are  particularly  hazard- 
ous, since  they  may  damage  other  wellheads 
or,  through  fire,  can  have  a  multiplier  effect. 
Data  on  the  number  of  near  accidents  or 
those  brought  under  quick  control  Is  not 
available. 

Industry  has  identified  the  major  problems 
contributing  to  blowouts  to  be  human  ones 
of  Inexperienced  or  ill-trained  personnel,  or 
Inadequate  procedures,  rather  than  the  lack 
of  adequate  technology.  Although  many  com- 
panies have  strengthened  their  procedures 
and  Initiated  special  training  programs,  none 
of  these  has  been  assessed  sufficiently  to 
determine  its  effectiveness. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  has  the  author- 
ity to  require  whatever  it  considers  necessary 
to  Insure  drilling  safety.  The  Survey  cites, 
however,  the  lack  of  manpower  and  resources 
to  make  consistent  and  detailed  inspections 
of  each  drUling  operation.  The  agency  also 
collects  reports  on  drilling  accidents,  yet 
little  incentive  exists  for  companies  to  report 
any  loss  of  control  cases,  since  poor  perform- 
ance records,  restriction  of  operations,  or  in- 
creased Federal  surveillance  are  likely  to  be 
the  only  rewards. 

The  percentage  of  major  drilling  accidents 
does  not  appear  to  be  declining,  if  it  can  be 
assumed  that  future  accidents  will  occur 
at  a  rate  simUar  to  the  1964-1971  period  then 
for  every  10,000  new  wells  begun,  19  gas  well 
blowouts  and  three  oU  and  gas  blowouts  can 
0©  expected.  The  flve-year  schedule  drawn 
for  the  Qulf  of  Mexico  Included  4,500  new 
holes,  and  appears  to  support  the  accident 
rat©  prediction.  Out  of  4,600  wells  planned 
nine  gas  blowouts  and  one  oil  and  gas  blow- 
out can  be  predicted.  Stace  this  schedule  was 
taplemented  in  1971.  one  gas  well  on  the 
OCS  and  two  in  Louisiana  State  waters  have 
experienced  blowouts. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Immigration, 
Citizenship  and  International  Law  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  began  a 
series  of  hearings  on  acceleration  of  oil  and 
gas  leasing  on  the  OCS  January  24,  30,  and 
31,  1974.  Representatives  of  Government,  the 
OU  Industry,  and  consumer  and  environ- 
mentalist groups  testified. 
Summary  of  the  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic impacts  o/  OCS  development 

(1)  OU  and  gas  blowouts.  Despite  a  low 
accident  rate  and  continuing  development 
of  technology,  the  expansion  of  OCS  develop- 
ment will  likely  result  in  more  accidents. 
This  is  especially  true  in  areas  where  hazard- 
ous physical  environments  may  exist,  such 
as  the  faulted  Santa  Barbara  Channel. 

(2)  Damage  to  marine  life.  Certain  species 
of  marine  life  wUl  be  adversely  affected  by 
oU  discharges,  although  crude  oil  from  drill- 
ing Is  less  damaging  than  the  refined  oil  In 
some  tankers.  The  effects  of  crude  oU  on  land 
biota,  however,  are  fairly  disastrous  and 
clean-up  nearly  Impossible  without  destroy- 
ing plant  life. 

(3)  SenHtive  areas.  Certain  habitats  and 
biological  eco-systems  will  be  more  seriously 
Impacted    by    pollution    than    other    areas 
among  these  are  shallow  water,  arcUc  and 
tropical  regions. 

(4)  Chronic  pollution.  Pollution  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  oil  facilities  does  not 
result  In  a  decline  of  certain  species  of  ma- 
rine life.  The  long  term  effects  are  not  known. 

(5)  Marine  traffic.  The  Increasing  numbers 
of  structures  In  certain  areas  may  Interfere 
with  both  pleasure  and  commercial  traffic 

(6)  Sport  fishing.  Although  the  structures 
of  offshore  oU  faculties  can  provide  breeding 
grounds  or  a  sanctuary  for  certain  fish  the 
actual  benefit  to  sport  fishing  has  not  been 
thoroughly  docimiented. 

(7)  Commercial  fishing.  Conmiercial  fishing 
is  unlUcely  to  be  affected  except  la  cases 
Where  major  oU  splUa  prevent  boats  from 
going  out  and  clogs  fishing  gear  or  where 


marine  traffic  Is  hampered  such  as  in  regions 
of  the  Gulf.  ^ 

(8)  Recreation.  Certain  areas,  depending 
on  the  occurrence  of  major  accidents  or  the 
degree  of  chronic  pollution,  may  be  ad- 
versely affected  for  recreational  or  tourist 
activities.  Santa  Barbara  Is  a  prime  example 
of  such  a  short  term  consequence. 

(9)  Land  t«e.  Any  OC3  development  wiU 
necessitate  the  construction  of  onshore  fa- 
culties for  processing.  Conflicts  in  both  long 
and  short  term  land  use  planning  may  arise 
if  such  problems  are  not  properly  antici- 
pated. 

(10)  Regional  development.  The  economic 
impact  on  particular  regions  is  dependent 
on  various  factors.  The  effects  on  employ- 
ment are  dependent  upoo  the  level  of  re- 
gional unemployment,  manpower  needs  and 
the  availability  of  trained  personnel.  In  areas 
such  as  the  East  Coast,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  only  Incremental  benefits  will  result,  due 
to  the  already  existing  and  substantial  in- 
dustrial base. 
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SCRFACE    MINING     OF    COAL    AND     OIL    SHALE    IN 
THE  WEST 

The  recovery  of  these  fossil  fuels  is  in  two 
different  modes;  the  surface  mining  of  coal 
having  been  under  way  since  the  mld-1960's 
while  the  use  of  this  method  for  oU  shale 
is  Just  beginning.  In  both  cases,  the  Federal 
role  is  paramount.  The  growth  of  the  coal 
surface  mining  industry  in  the  West  is 
linked  to  the  establishment  of  thermal  elec- 
tric generating  plants  In  the  Southwest  under 
Federal  auspices.  This  problem  was  explored 
In  consldera'ile  detail  by  the  Senate  In  1971 
hearings  which  were  a  part  of  the  energy 
study  authorized  by  S.  Res.  45  of  the  92d 
Congress. 

Development  of  oil  shale  as  an  energy  re- 
source hfs  been  confined  to  the  research 
stage  until  this  time.  Now  that  leasing  of  sev- 
eral large  tracts  of  Federal  oU  shale  land 
has  been  completed,  that  development  will 
be  accelerated.  One  of  the  5,100  acre  leased 
tracts  In  Colorado  is  to  be  operated  as  a 
surface  mining  facility  in  order  to  determine 
the  feasibUity  of  this  means  of  recovery. 

A  more  expensive  survey  of  the  environ- 
mental and  economic  considerations  associ- 
ated with  the  use  of  surf»ce  mining  tech- 
niques m  western  coal  and  shale  deposits  is 
presented  below. 

Surface  mining  of  coal  in  Western  States 
There  are  two  centers  of  lurface  coal  mln- 
ing  activity  in  the  West  which  have  under, 
gone  extensive  economic  environmental 
analysis.  The  first  is  in  the  Bouthwest  In  the 
so-called  Pour  Corners  area  where  Utah,  Ari- 
zona, Colorado  and  New  Mexico  meet  The 
second  is  further  north  in  Wyoming  Mon- 
tana and  the  Dakotas,  and  has  only  recently 
become  quite  active  in  coal  strloping. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  report  on 
the  Four  Corners  investigation  of  1971  sum- 
marized the  economic  benefits  of  develop- 
ment of  an  areawide  power  generating  com- 
plex with  this  excerpt  from  an  Interior  De- 
partment study: 

"Construction  of  30,352  megawatts  and  as- 
sociated mine  and  transmission  facilities 
would  require  a  capital  Investment  of  $11  - 
810  million.  About  $5,000  million  of  this 
would  be  spent  for  equipment  and  sup- 
plies manufactured  outside  the  area  of  pro- 
duction. Approximately  366.000  man-years 
would  be  required  for  construction.  Annual 
employment  during  operation  would  total 
about  17,600  Jobs,  including  the  employment 
of  about  1.600  Indians.  Payrolls  would  ag- 
gregate $4,765  million  during  construction 
and  upon  completion  of  Pha$e  IV  would  total 
about  $195  mUllon  annually  during  ooera- 
tlon."  '^ 

The  economic  returns  from  one  of  the  huge 
surface  operations,  the  Nafajo  mtae,  were 
described  by  a  company  representative,  who 
said: 


"In  terms  of  local  benefits,  this  year  our 
mining  operation  alone  is  providing  300  Jobs 
in  the  Navajo  Reservation  with  a  total  pay- 
roll of  $2,800,000.  Sixty  percent,  or  about  180, 
of  our  employees  are  Navajo  Indians.  Navajos 
occupy  responsible  positions  at  all  levels  of 
our  mine  operation.  Navajos  drive  the  big  and 
costly  haul  units;  they  operate  mining 
shovels  and  auxiliary  equipment;  our  biggest 
draglines,  four  and  a  half  mlUion  pound  rigs 
valued  at  up  to  four  million  doUars  apiece, 
are  operated  by  Navajos  and  their  perform- 
ance is  outstanding;  and  Nawajos  occupy  key 
positions  on  our  admilHstrSttj^e  staff.  We  have 
great  pride  in  the  competeac^vand  industry 
of  our  Navajo  employees  and  1  think  they 
would  tell  you  that  Utah  is  a  good  employer. 
■This  year  the  Navajo  mitte  will  pay  more 
than  a  million  dollars  in  royalties  to  the 
Navajo  Tribe,  and  $600,000  in  taxes  to  the 
state  of  New  Mexico.  Our  purchases  in  New 
Mexico  during  1971  are  estimated  at  more 
than  $1,250,000. 

■Also  this  year  we  will  spend  approximate- 
ly $800,000  for  purchases  la  Arizona,  Colo- 
rado and  Utah.  By  the  "ripple  effect"  of  these 
expenditures  and  payments,  aggregating 
about  $3,650,000.  their  benefits  are  multi- 
plied throughout  the  economy  of  the  four- 
state  area.  In  addiUon  we  make  purchases  for 
the  mine  operation  from  aa  many  as  15  or 
more  other  states  annually,  and  this  num- 
ber is  increased  further  wtoen  equipment 
purchases  are  included.  As  laiportant  as  any 
other  benefit  is  the  fact  that  the  mine  opera- 
tion has  brought  regular,  loqg-term  employ- 
ment to  the  Navajo  people  an  their  reserva- 
tion." 

The  dollar  returns  from  surface  mining 
to  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest  are  of  great 
importance  because  of  the  lack  of  other 
sources  of  income.  Other  Witnesses,  how- 
ever, took  the  position  that  the  tourist  in- 
dustry now  provided  a  significant  fiow  of 
money  into  the  area.  If  not  to  the  Reserva- 
tions and  the  Indians.  Thesa  witnesses  sug- 
gested that  tourism  should  be  expanded  and 
more  opportunities  made  available  for  the 
Indians  to  benefit  from  this  trade.  One  In- 
dian, Robert  Salabye,  questioned  the  rel- 
atively short  term  nature  of  taie  mining  jobs, 
20-30  years,  saying: 

•Industries,  such  as  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  mov- 
ing into  our  land  is  not  a  true  economic 
development  for  the  Navajo  people.  Peabody 
Coal  Co.  wUl  receive  $750  toUlion  for  the 
coal  it  mines  on  Navajo  l^nds  while  the 
Navajo  people  wiU  receive  oaly  a  little  over 
$1  million  per  year.  In  the  process  we  will 
lose  over  a  bUllon  gallons  of  pure  water. 
True  economic  development  would  be  the 
Navajo  Tribe  developing  its  own  resources, 
not  giving  them  away.  The  Jobs  created  by 
the  mine  will  be  over  in  20  to  30  years  and 
we  will  be  like  the  people  in  the  Appalachians 
where  coal  mines  have  destroyed  the  health 
of  the  people  who  worked  In  them,  left  the 
land  scarred,  and  the  people  without  hope. 
•There  are  many  advantages  to  locating 
large  companies  on  Indian  reservations  yet 
few  of  these  advantages  help  the  Indian  peo- 
ple. This  appears  to  us  as  ecoaomic  exploita- 
tion of  our  Navajo  land.  Our  labor,  our 
money,  our  resources,  our  personnel,  every- 
thing necessary  to  create  a  viable  Navajo 
Nation.  Is  being  taken.  We  get  pollution. 
token  Jobs,  and  Indian  friends," 

The  air  pollution  resulting  from  burning 
the  coal  at  the  power  plants,  and  the  scars 
left  by  surface  mining  were  cited  by  other 
witnesses  as  factors  which  would  reduce  the 
economic  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  now 
healthy  tourist  industry. 

The  adverse  environmental  effects  of  sur- 
face mining  in  the  mountainous  East  are 
well  known.  In  the  West,  tha  problems  are 
different,  but  of  no  smaller  magnitude 
The  Senate  report  offered  these  findings- 
1.  Two  coal  strip  mines— Natajo  and  Black 
Mesa— are  currently  operating  as  parts  of 
the  thermal   power  generating  complex   in 
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the  Southwest.  The  size  of  these  operations 
is  expected  to  Increase  greatly  in  the  near 
future  and  these  mines  may  become  proto- 
types for  similar  operations  elsewhere  in  the 
■V\*est. 

Insufficient  effort  is  being  made  at  these 
sites  to  obtain  environmental  Information 
and  experience  related  to  strip  mining,  and 
to  demonstrate  the  success  of  available 
technology. 

At  the  Navajo  mine,  1400  acres  have  been 
mined  since  1963,  but  only  100  acres  have 
been  reclaimed.  A  portion  of  the  mined  area 
is  to  be  used  as  a  disposal  site  for  ash  from 
the  Four  Corners  powerplant,  however,  mak- 
ing liberal  allowances  for  this  purpo.se,  more 
reclamation  work  should  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

It  is  essential  that  full  advantage  be  taken 
of  these  opportunities  to  obtain  Informa- 
tion and  experience  In  minimizing  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  surface  mining,  and 
In  reclaiming  the  laud  after  mining. 

2.  The  attempts  at  revegetation  at  the 
Navajo  mine  have  not  been  successful.  There 
has  been  insufficient  effort  to  improve  upon 
this  record  and  to  provide  a  convincing 
demonstration  that  effective  reseedlng  is 
possible. 

3.  There  Is  a  lack  of  data  and  there  has 
been  practically  no  research  oii  the  actual 
and  potential  effects  of  wind  or  water  dis- 
persal of  various  trace  elements  from  open 
pits,  spoil  areas,  fiy  ash  disposal  areas,  or 
coal  processing  facilities. 

4.  The  role  of  the  Interior  Department  as 
trustee  for  the  Indian  tribes  demands  that, 
notwithstanding  the  role  of  any  other  agency 
or  party  to  the  contracts.  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
Inspect  these  mines  and  insure  compliance 
with  all  provisions  contained  lu  leases,  con- 
tracts, and  mining  plans. 

Navajo  Peter  Zah  expressed  another  con- 
cern of  his  people: 

We  are  extremely  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  the  Black  Mesa  mine  on  the 
domestic  water  supply  of  the  Navajos  In  the 
large  area  from  which  the  five  deep  wells 
on  the  Mesa  wiU  draw  water.  The  figures 
from  Peabody  Coal  Co.  are  that  they  will 
draw  over  1  bUllon  gallons  of  water  for  the 
slurry  lime  each  year,  or  a  projected  annual 
total  of  3,200  acre-feet.  An  unavoidable  effect 
of  these  deep  wells  wUl  be  to  lower  the  water 
table  by  over  100  feet  In  the  Navajo  sand- 
stone aquifer  which  might  dry  up  many. 
If  not  all,  of  the  wells  surrounding  BlacV 
Mesa.  As  for  the  surface  wells  on  Black  Mesa 
itself,  Peabody  Coal  Co.  proclaims  that  they 
wiU  not  be  affected  by  the  deep  wells.  How- 
ever, in  fact,  the  direct  result  of  the  strip 
mining  operation  will  be  to  destroy  natural 
springs,  washes,  and  other  places  where  the 
people  of  the  Mesa  water  their  livestock. 
Therefore,  the  Navajos  In  the  Black  Mesa 
area  are  facing  the  possibUlty  of  a  critical 
water  shortage,  and  a  destruction  of  theli 
way  of  life." 

The  particular  set  of  environmental  and 
economic  factors  changes  in  the  northern 
Great  Plains,  but  a  problem  of  great  propor- 
tion remains. 

The  economic  use  now  being  made  of  the 
land  surface  is  greater  than  that  in  the 
Southwest.  In  the  north,  a  more  abundant 
(but  scant  by  Eastern  standards)  rainfaU 
allows  farming  and  grazing  of  livestock  as  a 
financially  rewarding  venture.  Thus,  to  de- 
stroy the  agricultural  capacity  of  this  land 
is  to  destroy  a  mc«e  valuable  (at  least  In 
dollar  terms)  resource  than  In  the  South- 
west. 

That  same  more  abundant  rainfall  greatly 
enhances  the  chances  for  successful  rehabUl- 
tatlon  and  revegetation  of  the  Great  Plains 
landscape  upon  completion  of  the  mineral 
recovery  phase  of  the  mining  operation. 


If,  however,  power  plants  are  to  be  buUt  in 
the  Fort  Union  coal  formation  underlying 
portions  of  the  four  States,  the  avallabUlty 
of  enough  water  to  supply  existing  require- 
ments, plus  the  generating  plants,  is  un- 
certain. 

Surface  mining  of  cil  shale  in  Western  States 

Unlike  the  booming  coal  stripping  opera- 
tions in  the  West,  the  oil  shale  Industry  is 
stiU  nascent.  And  whUe  the  economic  bene- 
fits and  environment  costs  are  increasingly 
evident,  these  parameters  for  oil  shale  re- 
main nebulous  and  speculative. 

Economic  considerations  in  the  past  have 
kept  oil  shale  on  the  list  of  possible  future 
sources  of  energy  because  the  cost  of  ex- 
tracting oil  from  the  shale  was  higher  than 
the  cost  of  available  domestic  and  imported 
crude  oil.  The  gradual  Increases  in  crude 
prices  over  the  years,  and  now  topped  with 
the  astronomical  leaps  in  price  of  Mideast 
crude  since  the  latest  Arab-Israeli  war,  have 
made  the  recovery  of  shale  oil  much  more 
attractive.  Cost  of  recovery  is  estimated  at 
$6-8,  bbl.  as  compared  with  a  hoped-for 
stabilized  price  of  $10-11.  bbl.  for  foreign 
crude, 

A  clear  measure  of  this  increased  attrac- 
tiveness Is  found  in  the  comparison  of  oil 
industry  bids  for  the  leasing  of  oil  shale 
tracts  on  Federal  lands. 

An  attempt  at  leasing  was  made  late  In 
1968,  with  the  bids  reachtog  only  $500,000. 
No  bids  were  accepted  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment. Recently,  however,  another  lease 
sale  was  held  in  which  one  tract  of  slightly 
more  than  5,000  acres  received  a  bid  of 
$210,305.600- which  was  accepted  by  the 
Interior  Department. 

Audubon  magazine  recently  summarized 
the  impact  of  strip  mming  one  of  the  leased 
tracts,  as  anticipated  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment's environmental  Impact  statement, 
as  follows: 

"Of  the  six  proposed  sites,  only  the  one 
designated  as  Colorado  C-a  Is  expected  to 
extract  the  shale  through  surface  mining 
involving  the  destruction  of  1,800  acres  of 
vegetation  and  the  "disturbance"  of  1.200 
acres  of  topsoU.  Over  7  bUlion  tons  of  over- 
burden, or  non-oUbearing  rock,  would  have 
to  be  removed  to  get  at  the  oil  shale  beds 
that  lie  between  100  and  850  feet  beneath 
the  surface.  The  eventual  depth  of  the  mine 
pit  is  expected  to  be  about  1,400  feet,  and 
spent  shale  would  not  begin  to  be  returned 
to  the  mined  void  until  the  sixteenth  year  of 
operation.  In  the  Interim  the  dry,  pulverized 
shale  would  be  stored  aboveground  in  gullies 
and  canyons." 

There  would  be  other  adverse  effects  result- 
ing from  processing  shale  and  refining  the 
oil — air  pollution,  disposal  of  liquid  wastes, 
for  example — ^but  these  would  follow  from 
the  other  recovery  and  processing  methods 
as  well  as  from  surface  mming. 

As  In  the  case  of  coal  surface  mining  op- 
erations and  power  generation,  available 
water  supply  is  expected  to  be  a  problem 
in  the  processing  of  oil  shale. 

A  January  4,  1974,  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  noted  environmental  opposition  to 
development  of  the  oU  shale  because  of  the 
relatively  small  economic  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  current  experimental  pro- 
gram: 

"Jim  Moorman,  executive  director  of  the 
Sierra  Club's  legal  defense  fund,  says,  'We 
think  the  oil -shale  program  is  far  more 
dangerous  than  any  offshore  drilling  pro- 
gram, and  all  for  maybe  500,000  barrels  of 
oU  a  day  10  years  from  now.  It  Just  doesn't 
make  sense.'  " 

In  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  Interior 
Department's  environmental  impact  state- 
ment on  the  oil  shale  leasing  program,  an 
interdisciplinary  group  of  scholars  working 
on  a  project  of  The  Institute  of  Ecology 
{TIE)  offered  these  findings: 


A.  Tlie  EIS  for  the  proposed  oil  shale  leas- 
ing program  is  deficient  in  significant  re- 
spects, Including  the  accuracy  of  the  data. 
the  extent  of  the  analysis  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  material  is  presented. 

B.  The  EIS  fails  to  give  thorough  con- 
sider.ition  to  alternatives  End  their  environ- 
mental impacts;  available  proeram  alterna- 
tives are  dismissed,  despite  environmental 
impacts  that  may  be  less  severe  than  those 
of  the  proposed  program:  energy  alterna- 
tives are  neglected  on  the  basis  of  Incom- 
plete information  and  unsubstantiated  as- 
sumptions. 

C.  Data  on  environmental  impacts  of  the 
events  to  be  caused  by  oil  shale  development 
are  not  presented  or  analyzed  systematically. 
Critical  caifse-effect  relationships,  such  as 
the  ecological  changes  which  might  result 
from  anticipated  reductions  of  wildlife,  or 
the  environmental  impact  of  offsite  power 
generation,  vrater  supply  and  transportation, 
were  misunderstood  and  or  neglected  by  the 
authors  of  the  EIS. 

D.  The  EIS  evidenced  a  recurring  tendency 
to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the  pro- 
posed program  to  beneficial  ends  (energy 
supply,  economic  gain)  and  to  under-esti- 
mate  its  impiortance  with  respect  to  adverse 
Impacts  (environmental  damage  of  many 
types).  Conversely,  alternatives  are  charac- 
terised with  the  reverse  emphasis. 

E.  Although  large  quantities  of  data  are 
presented  in  the  EIS,  It  lacks  a  balancing 
procedure  by  which  decision-makers  and  the 
general  public  can  weigh  competing  factors. 
Cost-benefit  analysis,  which  can  be  a  useful 
aid  to  such  balancing,  was  not  employed  in 
the  EIS. 

P.  The  EIS  neglects  analysis  of  the  en- 
vironment effects  of  potential  conflicts 
posed  by  the  proposed  program  with  existing 
Federal  and  State  air  and  water  pollution 
laws  and  suggests  no  measures  to  mitigate 
the  many  adverse  impacts  that  can  result 
from  contradictions  and  legal  loopholes  in 
the  program's  lease  form. 

G.  The  EIS  made  no  attempt  to  analyse  ♦he 
severe  environmental  changes  likely  from 
development  of  a  mature  oU  shale  Industry 
despite  Implications  that  steps  will  be  taken 
under  the  proix>sed  shale  program  which 
may  be  practically  and  politlcaUy  Irreversible. 

H.  Despite  Its  deficiencies,  the  EIS  outlines 
clearly  the  Immense  magnitude  of  potential 
adverse  environmental  Impacts  of  the  pro- 
posed oU  shale  program.  In  this  light  alter- 
native program  design  could  be  reconsidered 
and  the  lease  redesignated  as  a  mitigating 
factor. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  INDEPEND- 
ENCE OP  SENEGAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senatok  Habtke 
anniversary  op  the  independence  of 

SENEGAL 

Mr.  President,  today  marks  the  celebration 
of  the  14th  anniversary  of  th2  independence 
of  Senegal,  with  whom  the  United  States  has 
close  and  friendly  ties.  I  am  thus  delighted 
to  extend  to  President  Leopold  Sedar  Seng- 
hor,  Prime  Minister  Abdou  Diouf,  and  the 
people  of  Senegal  best  wishes  and  congratu- 
lations. 

Senegal  is  the  African  country  physically 
closest  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  serving 
as  an  air  and  sea  crossroads  for  West  Africa, 
the  Americas  and  Europe.  Most  Americans 
who  visit  Africa  are  likely  to  stop  first  at 
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Senegal's  modern  capital,  Dakar.  Culturally. 
Senegal  also  enjoys  growing  links  with  our 
own  country  despite  barriers  of  language. 
American  tourism  Is  growing  steadily  as 
Senegal  expands  its  facilities  to  accommodate 
the  tourists  seeking  famous  local  art,  crafts, 
dances,  gracious  beaches,  exciting  deep  sea 
fishing,  and  even  a  budding  movie  industry. 
Symbolic  of  these  widening  cultural  ties 
was  Senegal's  decision  to  host  the  Pan 
African-United  States  Track  and  Field  Meet- 
ing last  August.  The  glowing  success  of  this 
event  was  shared  by  spectators  and  partici- 
pants alike,  and  moved  President  Senghor  to 
write  President  Nixon  that  he  hoped  these 
competitions  could  be  regularly  scheduled  on 
a  biannual  basis.  President  Senghor's  own 
gifts  as  a  world-reknown  poet  were  given  par- 
ticular recognition  in  this  country  when  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  voted 
him  honorary  membership  In  May,  1973. 

Under  President  Senghor's  leadership, 
Senegal  has  benefitted  since  independence 
from  political  stabUity  and  steady  social 
progress.  President  Senghor  was  re-elected  to 
a  third  term  of  office  in  1973  by  an  over- 
whelming popular  vote.  President  Senghor  is 
a  champion  of  a  national  economic  develop- 
ment through  regional  cooperation,  and 
Senegal  Is  taking  a  leading  role  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  West  African  Economic  Commu- 
nity. Inspired  in  part  by  the  success  of  our 
own  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Senegal 
Joined  with  neighboring  Mauritania  and  Mali 
to  form  the  Senegal  River  Valley  Develop- 
ment (OMVS)  to  help  provide  a  viable  eco- 
nomic future  for  the  drought-affected  north- 
ern parts  of  Senegal.  President  Seneghor  Is 
also  the  current  president  of  the  African, 
Malagasy  and  Maurltanian  Conunon  Orga- 
nization (OCAM) ,  which  embraces  a  majority 
of  French-speaking  African  nations. 

This  year,  Senegal,  like  many  of  her  neigh- 
bors, is  working  hard  to  overcome  the  serious 
effects  of  two  years  of  drought,  the  worst 
Africa  has  known  this  century.  During  the 
last  harvest  year,  the  United  States  contrib- 
uted to  Senegal  45.000  tons  of  emergency 
food  grains  and  this  harvest  year  gave  an- 
other 10,000  tons  of  additional  food  grains. 
The  United  States  also  contributed  $1.14  mil- 
lion in  various  forms  of  non-food  emergency 
assistance,  and  recently  signed  a  special 
agreement  with  Senegal  to  provide  funds  for 
special  drought  recovery  and  rehabilitation 
projects.  Already  drought  recovery  projects 
totalling  H.4  million  have  been  agreed  upon, 
and  more  are  being  rapidly  indentified.  Our 
country  clearly  mtends  to  continue  to  extend 
a  helping  hand  to  Africa's  drought  victims, 
including  those  In  Senegal,  and  has  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  the  Senegalese  peo- 
ple to  meet  the  challenge  facing  them. 

To  help  provide  a  better  future  and  spur 
diversified  economic  growth,  Senegal  has 
adopted  a  highly  favorable  Investment  Code 
backed  by  a  record  of  respecting  contractual 
agreements  second  to  none.  Senegal  hopes 
many  American  businessmen  will  participate 
in  Dakar's  first  International  Trade  Fair, 
which  will  run  from  November  28  to  Decem- 
ber 15,  1974.  The  Senegalese  Government 
puts  out  the  welcome  mat  for  American  in- 
vestors, whose  Imagination  and  know-how 
Senegalese  leaders  believe  wUl  accelerate 
Senegal's  economic  progress.  The  Country's 
main  export  is  peanuts,  followed  by  increas- 
ingly valuable  phosphate  sales.  Iron  ore  and 
other  minerals  await  development  as  rising 
world  prices  encourage  investors  to  seek  new 
sources  of  raw  materials.  Senegal  is  already 
expanding  its  tourist,  winter  vegetable,  fish- 
ing, and  manufacturing  Industries,  all  sec- 
tors to  which  American  managerial  and  tech- 
nical skills  can  contribute.  In  business,  as 
well  as  In  cultural  and  social  fields,  ties  be- 
tween Senegal  and  the  United  States  appear 
destined  to  multiply  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  the  Senegalese  and  American  people. 


PRESENT  FEDERAL  DISASTER  RE- 
LIEF BENEFITS  TOTALLY  INADE- 
QUATE 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  in  addition 
to  the  tragic  loss  of  lives  the  tornadoes 
have  caused  in  the  Midwest,  they  have 
leveled  large  parts  of  Ohio's  communities 
and  left  many  of  our  constituents  penni- 
less and  homeless.  These  events  remind 
us  once  more  that  the  {-percent  loans, 
the  only  moneury  relief  now  provided 
by  the  Government  to  disaster  victims, 
are  a  shamefully  inadequate  response  to 
the  needs  of  families  with  modest  means 
whose  homes  and  businesses  have  been 
destroyed.  The  provisica  of  this  meager 
level  of  asistance  to  our  citizens  m  their 
time  of  greatest  need  is  all  the  more  in- 
credible when  one  considers  that  less 
than  10  days  after  the  bill  which  abol- 
ished disaster  grants  then  in  effect  was 
passed,  the  President  asked  for  as  much 
money  as  necessary  to  help  victims  of 
the  Nicaraguan  earthquake. 

If  the  tornadoes  had  struck  at  the  time 
of  Hurricane  Agnes,  victims  would  have 
been  able  to  receive  $5,000  grants  and  1- 
percent  loans  for  repair  and  replacement 
of  property,  but  a  victim  now  can  receive 
only  a  5-percent  loan.  This  is  unjust  and 
it  imderlines  the  need  lor  fast  legisla- 
tive action. 

The  Emergency  Disaster  Recovery  Act, 
which  is  supported  by  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross  but  has  not  been  acted 
upon  by  Congress,  would  allow  the  Fed- 
eral Disaster  Assistance  Administration 
in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  make  grants  to  cover  es- 
sential disaster  relief  expenses  relating 
to  the  repair  or  replacement  of  housing 
and  other  personal  noncommercial  prop- 
erty. Grant  amounts  would  be  limited  to 
expenses  which  could  not  be  covered 
through  other  means,  including  the  Fed- 
eral 5-percent  disaster  rdief  loans,  with- 
out causing  the  family  affected  by  the 
disaster  to  incur  financial  hardship. 
These  amounts  would  be  determined  on 
a  case-by-case  basis,  but  the  total  ap- 
propriation for  grants  per  disaster  could 
not  exceed  $2,500  multiplied  by  HUD's 
estimate  of  the  number  of  families  in 
need  of  grant  assistance.  Thus,  if  the  bill 
were  now  in  effect,  disaster  victims  would 
be  eligible  for  needed  grajnt  assistance  in 
addition  to  the  5-percent  loan. 

The  casework  involved  would  be  done 
by  the  American  National  Red  Cross  or 
other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies or  organizations  with  whom  HUD 
contracts,  or  by  HUD  ia  areas  without 
suitable  agencies  or  organizations.  The 
suggested  amount  per  family  would  be 
certified  by  such  groups  to  any  "local 
citizens'  review  board,"  recognized  by 
either  the  State  or  the  local  government 
as  HUD  deems  appropriate,  which 
could  alter  the  amount  certified.  HUD 
could  supply  a  grant  amount  to  an  af- 
fected family  which  differs  from  the 
amount  certified,  as  altered  by  any  local 
citizens'  review  board,  only  if  the  reasons 
for  so  doing  were  stated  in  writing.  In 
addition,  HUD's  determination  of  the 
aggregate  appropriation  for  grants  would 
take  into  account  evidence  submitted  by 
the  certifying  groups. 


April  4,  197Jf 


It  is  especially  unf ortunalte  that  we  are 
again  faced  with  acting  retroactively, 
because  we  have  not  been  diligent  in 
facing  this  problem.  I  warned  speciflcailv 
on  December  18,  1973,  that  this  would 
turn  out  to  be  the  case.        i 
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THE  VIETNAM  POLICY  QUESTION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Preaident,  as  Con- 
gress prepares  to  review  and  evaluate  fu- 
ture American  policy  and  assistance  to- 
ward the  countries  of  Indochina,  tha 
views  of  such  seasoned  dijUoniats  as  our 
former  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, Mr.  Charles  Yost,  should  hold  a 
high  place  in  our  consideration. 

Recently,  in  a  column  published  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  Ambassador  Yost  dis- 
cusses how  the  United  States  hand  still 
tips  the  balance  in  Vietnam,  and  our 
need  to  further  disengage.  He  asks  the 
fundamental  question  that  has  plagued 
our  policy  toward  Vietnam  for  over  two 
decades:  what  is  our  national  interest 
in  Vietnam  and  the  other  Indochina 
countries? 

Unless  we  ask,  and  answer,  this  ques- 
tion, we  will  be  destined,  as  Ambassador 
Yost  phrases  it,  "to  pass  Vietnam  on  to 
the  next  generation  like  some  hereditary 
disease." 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  share 
Ambassador  Yost's  important  essay  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text, 
as  well  as  a  related  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Post,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Apr.  1,  1974) 

U.S.  Hand  Still  Tips  Vietmam  Balance 

(By  Charles  W.  Yost) 

It  seems  as  though  it  was  impossible  for 
the  United  States  to  unburdeh  itself  of  Viet- 
nam, as  though  we  were  fated  to  pass  it  on  to 
the  next  generation  like  some  hereditary 
disease. 

The  administration  has  recently  asked 
Congress  for  authority  to  increase  military 
aid  to  South  Vietnam  during  the  current  fis- 
cal year  from  $1,126  billion  to  $1.6  billion, 
that  is,  for  authority  to  spend  an  additional 
$474  mUlion  for  this  purpose  during  the  next 
three  months.  The  New  York  Times  points 
out  that  during  the  first  yenr  after  "peace 
with  honor"  was  concluded  la  Paris,  U.S.  ex- 
penditures for  weapons  and  ammunition  in 
Vietnam  were  only  25  per  cent  less  than 
those  of  the  war  year  1972.      ' 

The  fact  is  that  the  elaborate  charade 
conducted  at  Paris  was  designed  to  bring 
about,  not  peace  in  Vietnam,  but  disengage- 
ment of  U.S.  forces  and  retura  of  our  POW's. 
Neither  Vietnamese  party  w£«  then  prepared 
or  seems  now  prepared  for  any  political  set- 
tlement which  would  not  le»d  to  the  total 
elimination  of  the  other  from  the  South.  The 
war,  therefore,  continues  and  will  continue 
as  long  as  both  have  the  capability  to  pursue 
this  unlimited  objective. 

There  are  still  In  Vietna|n  about  4,000 
American  civilians  in  military-related  Jobs 
in  support  of  the  Saigon  government.  We 
contUiue  to  supply  that  government  with 
large  quantities  of  arms,  ammunition  and 
highly  sophisticated  military  aircraft.  This 
may  not  be  a  formal  violation  of  the  Paris 
accord,  but  it  Is  certainly  a  violation  of  Its 
spirit. 

It  Is  argued  that  the  Noiith  Vietnamese 
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and  their  allies  also  are  violating  the  accord, 
which  they  no  doubt  are,  and  that  we  are 
therefore  Justified  In  doing  so.  This  was  the 
argument  used  In  the  1950'8,  and  early  1960'8 
to  Justify  our  Increasing  Intervention.  We 
know  where  that  argument  led  us  then. 

The  fundamental  question  is  of  course  the 
old  one — what  is  otir  national  Interest  In 
Vietnam  and  the  other  Indochina  states? 

In  the  mld-1960's  the  administration  de- 
cided our  interest  was  so  great  as  to  Justify 
sending  there  500,000  American  troops  and, 
before  It  was  over,  sacrificing  60,000  American 
lives.  In  the  early  1970'8  we  decided  that  was 
unnecessary  and  Intolerable.  Whatever  hap- 
pened to  Vietnam  was  not  worth  such  sac- 
rifice. 

But  we  have  still  not  made  up  our  mind 
what  Is  the  extent  of  our  residual  national 
interest.  What  are  we  still  prepared  to  expend 
and  to  risk  to  maintain  that  status  quo  in 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia? 

The  administration  obviously  still  has  a 
profound  emotional  commitment,  and  a  pub- 
licly stated  military  commitment,  to  both. 

This  formulation  has  been  at  the  root  of 
our  difficulties  in  Indochina  for  many  years. 
We  would  have  been  and  would  still  be  more 
likely  to  keep  the  peace  if  we  reversed  It, 
if  we  said  "we  will  not  tolerate  violations" 
by  our  friends,  and  we  expect  the  other  side 
to  observe  the  agreement  to  the  same  ex- 
tent our  friends  do.  Such  a  formula  would 
be  both  more  principled  and,  one  would 
have  thought,  easier  to  enforce. 

That,  however,  is  not  the  policy  of  the 
administration.  In  a  news  conference  last 
August,  James  R.  Schleslnger,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  said  we  would  support  South 
Vietnamese  forces  from  the  air  "in  the  event 
of  overt  North  Vietnamese  aggression."  It 
is  primarily  for  that  purpose  that  we  main- 
tain large  air  forces  (nearly  40,000  men)  at 
bases  In  Thailand. 

Since  Mr.  Schleslnger  spoke,  the  Congress 
has  adopted  a  Joint  resolution  on  war  powers 
which  provides.  Inter  alia,  that  the  President 
"shall  consult  with  Congress  before  introduc- 
ing U.S.  armed  forces  Into  hostilities."  One 
wonders  whether  the  administration  would 
undertake  such  consultation  before  com- 
mencing aerial  bombing  "in  the  event  of 
overt  North  Vietnamese  aggression." 

The  present  ambiguous  situation  in  Indo- 
china, in  which  the  U.S.  is  three-quarters 
out  and  one-quarter  in,  has  two  grave  dis- 
advantages. First,  it  risks  leaving  to  Hanoi 
the  decision  whether,  by  escalating  the 
fighting,  to  drag  the  U.S.  back  into  combat, 
and  Incidentally  by  so  doing  gravely  to  dam- 
age our  detente  with  China.  Second,  even  If 
hostilities  are  not  escalated  beyond  the  pres- 
ent level,  our  involvement  relieves  President 
Nuguyen  van  Thleu  of  South  Vietnam  and 
President  Lon  Nol  of  Cambodia  from  the  need 
to  seek  political  settlements  and  further 
prolongs  the  endless  agony  of  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia. 

It  would  seem  that  the  clear  Implication  of 
our  decisions  to  withdraw  our  forces  from 
Vietnam  and  to  stop  bombing  in  Cambodia 
is  that  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  is  not 
vital  to  the  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  status  quo  is  not  vital  to  us, 
it  is  high  time  we  removed  our  thumb  from 
the  balance  and  let  it  assume  whatever  its 
natural  equilibrium  may  prove  to  be. 

The  latest  Viet  Cong  proposal  for  a  politi- 
cal settlement  may  or  may  not  be  serious, 
but  the  only  way  to  find  out  is  to  negotiate. 
Any  further  U.S.  aid  to  President  Thleu,  other 
than  purely  economic,  should  be  withheld 
I'litil  he  negotiates  seriously,  honestly  and 
t  I  some  conclusive  end. 

I  From   the  New  York  Post,  Apr.   2,    1974] 
Unwettten  Treaty? 
While    there    is    actually    no    "bilateral 
written  commitment"  requiring  the  U.8.  to 


continue  fiu-nlshing  aid  to  the  Thleu  gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam,  official  Wash- 
ington is  strongly  bound  by  a  much  more 
solemn  obligation — known  as  the  Substan- 
tial Commitment.  At  least  that  is  what 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  maintains  in 
a  message  to  Sen.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.),  who 
asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  Nixon 
Administration's  views  about  the  Paris 
"peace"  agreements.  In  Kennedy's  opinion, 
the  White  House  is  "perpetuating  old  rela- 
tionships and  continuing  old  policies,  as  if 
nothing  had  changed." 

According  to  Kisstager,  however,  the  Paris 
accords  and  "o\ir  long  and  deep  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam"  are  both  Indications  that 
"We  have  .  .  .  committed  ourselves  very 
substantially,  both  politically  and  morally" 
to  Saigon's  survival  and  must  continue  to 
do  so  in  the  name  of  "self -determination" 
for  the  South  Vietnamese — a  statement  in- 
consistent with  Thieu's  denial  of  basic  free- 
doms to  his  pec^le. 

Now  Thieu's  Information  minister  Is  call- 
ing upon  Washington  to  deliver  more  eco- 
nomic aid,  possibly  up  to  $3  billion  by 
1980. 

Since  he  took  a  principal  role  in  the 
negotiations,  it  is  Kissinger's  privilege  to 
expound  the  meaning  of  the  Paris  agree- 
ment as  he  understands  it.  But  no  irrefuta- 
ble logic  protects  his  argument  that  our 
prolonged  involvement  in  Vietnam  some- 
how obliges  the  U.S.  to  remain  "committed" 
there  indefinitely.  Last  fall,  the  Secretary  of 
State  informed  the  United  Nations  that  "the 
Vietnam  war  has  ended."  DaUy  war  news 
refutes  that  boast.  He  conceded  that  there 
was  an  "uncertain  peace."  It  grows  more 
uncertain  and  unstable  each  time  that  he  or 
the  President,  or  other  Administration 
spokesmen  reaffirm  support  of  a  govern- 
ment m  Saigon  "substantially  committed" 
to  unending  war. 


THE  NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  certainly, 
no  other  single  problem  is  causing  mil- 
lions of  American  smsdl  businessmen 
more  anguish  these  days  than  the  tax 
laws  they  believe  discriminate  against 
them  in  favor  of  their  big  business  com- 
petitors. Additionally,  the  complexities 
of  those  laws  and  regulations  increas- 
ingly seem  to  provide  a  maze  of  almost 
inextricable  perplexity.  Today,  some  97  »4 
percent  of  all  American  manufacturers, 
merchants,  and  construction  companies 
are  small  busmessmen  who  make  up  this 
key  sector  of  our  economic  life.  And  let 
me  suggest  that  the  protests  from  this 
segment  of  our  business  community  are 
getting  louder  and  coming  oftener  as  the 
small  businessman's  tax  and  paperwork 
woes  mcrease. 

An  influential  member  of  the  prestigi- 
ous tax-writing  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Richard  H. 
Pulton  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee,  pinpointed  some  of 
these  issues  in  an  excellent,  thought- 
provoking  address  on  March  27  before 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National 
Small  Business  Association  here  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

His  remarks  centered  on  the  compre- 
hensive small  business  tax  and  simpli- 
fication and  reform  bill,  that  it  was  my 
honor  to  first  introduce  bMk  on  June  30, 
1970,  as  an  effort  to  provide  a  meaning- 
ful rallying  point  for  small  business  tax 
advocates. 

Now  nearly  4  years  later,  this  Bible- 


Evins  tax  bill  is  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  consideratior;. 
We  beUeve  this  progress  has  been  made 
because  of  the  determination  and  wider- 
standing  among  others  of  two  distin- 
guished Representatives  in  Congress,  the 
Honorable  Joe  L.  Evins  of  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Termessee,  and 
Representative  Folton.  Representative 
EviNs,  as  chairman  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  is  the  chief 
proponent  of  this  bill  in  his  body  and, 
as  the  dean  of  the  Tennessee  congres- 
sional delegation,  has  committed  himself 
to  seeking  its  enactment. 

In  advocating  this  long  overdue  relief 
measure  for  the  12  million  smaller  busi- 
nessmen of  the  country,  who  furnish 
about  half  the  Nation's  jobs  and  nearly 
40  percent  of  its  gross  national  product, 
they  both  have  high  marks  in  trying  to 
assist  the  small  merchant  in  this  vital 
area. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  only 
previous  small  business  tax  originated 
as  a  Senate  amendment  rather  than  de- 
veloping through  the  usual  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  channel.  Now,  because 
of  the  efforts  of  these  two  Tennesseans. 
our  comprehensive  small  busmess  tax 
biU  (S.  1098,  H.R.  5222.  H.R.  8705)  is  at 
the  threshold  of  consideration  in  the 
fouthcoming  executive  sessions  on  tax 
reform  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

Accordingly,  the  small  business  com- 
munity and  the  country  owe  to  Tennessee 
and  particularly  to  Representatives  Evins 
and  Fulton  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their 
advocacy  of  this  excellent  proposal  and 
their  effectiveness  in  bringing  it  to  this 
point  in  the  legislative  process. 

Because  of  the  wide  interest  in  the  tax 
reform  and  relief  goal  in  this  bill,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Representative 
Fulton's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  fob  the  National  Small  Business 
Association,  March  27,  1974 

(By  the  Honorable  Richard  H.  Fulton) 

Since  being  elected  to  Congress  in  1962  I've 
learned  a  lot  about  this  great  country  of  ours. 
A  major  part  of  my  education  has  been  an 
insight  Into  the  gigantic  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy known  as  the  Small  Business  Com- 
munity. 

Before  being  elected  to  Congress,  I  was  a 
small  businessman,  and  still  like  to  think  of 
myself  that  way.  During  the  past  twelve  years 
I've  learned  how  Small  Business  works  in 
Washington,  and  want  to  say  at  the  onset 
this  evening  that  I've  never  seen  a  better 
group  in  operation  than  the  National  Small 
Business  Association. 

I  have  been  fortunate  to  get  an  advanced 
look  at  the  presentation  you  wlU  be  making 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  tomorrow 
morning.  I  have  never  seen  the  case  for  small 
business  presented  in  a  better  or  more  forth- 
right manner.  I'll  certainly  be  in  there  work- 
ing for  this  program. 

It  concerns  me  when  I  consider  the  totality 
of  small  business  In  America — 10  or  11  mil- 
lion of  them  throughout  the  country.  That's 
really  the  problem — no  one  ever  considers 
the  totality  of  small  business!  When  we  come 
upon  bard  times  as  we  have  seen  lately,  and 
General  Motors  is  forced  to  close  down  a 
plant,  and  lay  off  30,000  or  40,000  employees. 
It  comes  as  a  great  shock !  But  if  these  hard 
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tlxn«8  coaUnue,  and  U  each  small  buslnesa- 
man  Is  forced  to  let  go  Just  two  employees 
each,  that  would  mean  an  additional  20  mU- 
Uon  unemployed  across  the  country!  That 
would  add  up  to  economic  disaster. 

As  a  member  of  tb«  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  I  have  a  proprietary  inter- 
est la  t&xea  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Some  time  back,  NaOonal  Small  Business  ap- 
proached me  and  asked  If  I  would  like  to 
serve  as  a  small  business  spokesman  within 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  happily 
agreed. 

Serving  on  this  committee  puts  a  person  in 
touch  with  fimdamentala.  The  Constitution 
considered  It  fundamental  that  all  tax  meas- 
ures originate  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  Is  closest  to  the  people.  This 
committee  is  the  practical  instrument  of  this 
mandate. 

Ways  and  Means  membership  is  a  constant 
reminder  of  our  common  enterprise  of  taxa- 
tion to  sustain  the  country.  It  Is  also  a  re- 
minder that  the  Incidence  of  those  taxes  de- 
pends upon  the  effectlTenesa  of  representa- 
tion and  thus  reflects  the  common  enterprise 
of  our  democratic  government.  But  today,  as 
always  there  la  a  tie  between  economic 
democracy  and  political  democracy. 

Theorists  long  ago  pointed  out  that  peo- 
ple who  are  financially  Independent  are  more 
likely  to  make  up  their  own  minds  and  act 
on  their  own  opinions.  The  word  "aUenatlon" 
1»  a  fancy  aoth  Centiuy  term  for  a  man  who 
feel*  he  has  no  stake  In  the  system.  It  Is  the 
same  thing  Thomas  Jefferson  was  getting  at 
when  he  held  up  as  a  model  that  each  man 
should  be  the  owner  of  his  own  farm — since 
farm  land  was  the  prime  source  of  wealth 
In  the  thirteen  colonies.  If  Jefferson  were 
aUve  today  his  model  would  no  longer  be  a 
farm;  It  would  be  a  snuiU  business. 

It  Is  not  well  enough  known  in  this  coun- 
try that  small  business  forms  not  only  the 
foundation  of  the  economy,  but  much  of  Its 
framing,  roofing  and  other  key  parts. 

We  have  learned  In  recent  years  that  small 
business  provides  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
Jobs  in  the  economy.  It  produces  about  37 
pe*cent  of  our  entire  groes  naUonjd  product 
Whether  it  Is  the  60.000  construction  c<Hn- 
panles  that  buUd  oiu:  homes  and  account  for 
the  highest  dollar  volume  Industry  or  the 
Independent  truckers  and  service  station  op- 
wators  who  keep  America  moving,  small  busi- 
nessmen perform  the  vital  functions  ot  the 
economy  and  hold  the  vital  position  of  com- 
munity leadership  of  towns  and  cities  across 
the  nation.  But  smail  business  provides  even 
more.  Small  business  Is  a  tremendous  engine 
of  progress  for  individuals,  for  famUles  and 
for  their  communities.  In  this  It  Is  also  the 
surest  safeguard  we  have  of  our  political  de- 
mocracy. 

And  yet  there  Is  glaring  discrimination 
against  amall  business  in  our  Federal  tax 
system.  For  viable  economic  roots  to  grow 
jtato  hardy  phwte.  they  need  to  be  nourished 
-^>nr  tax  system  over  the  past  couple  of  dec- 
ades has  done  the  opposite.  It  has  made  it 
(Increasingly  difficult  for  small  Anns  to  be 
bom  and  to  grow.  We  are  Indebted  to  the 
National  Small  Business  AssocUtlon  and  the 
National  Committee  for  Small  Business  Tax 
Reform  for  pointing  out.  as  Senator  Bible 
Bep.  Kvhis  and  Hep.  Vanlk  have  also  pointed 
out.  that  the  actual  operation  of  the  corpo- 
rate tax  system  Is  steeply  regressive 

Frankly.  It  is  surprising  to  me  to  hear 
the  testimony  last  Aprfl  for  our  committee 
that  manufacturing  corporations  with  leas 
^an  $50  million  m  assets  pay  more  than 
so  percent  of  their  Income  in  Federal  taxes 
while  the  largest  100  corporations,  as  a  class' 
pay  an  effective  rate  of  leas  than  25  percent! 

ThU  U  the  surert  guarantee  that  available 
Investment  capital  win  flow  to  the  giant 
flnns  where  It  will  be  more  profltable,  thus 
directing  a  disproportionate  share  of  market 
growth  in  proportion  to  atze. 
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Senator  Bible  told  oxir  eommlttee  that  this 
la  economically  unsound.  It  Is  also  unfair  on 
the  basU  of  ability  to  pay  the  principal, 
which  some  of  us  like  to  think  has  some 
place  In  the  field  of  taxation.  However,  today 
I  believe  there  is  opportunity  for  relief. 

As  Chairman  MUls  has  pointed  out.  the 
three  major  tax  reform  movements  since 
World  War  II  originated  with  the  Congress. 
Mr.  Mills'  own  hearings  on  tax  reform  of  1958 
and  1959  laid  the  foundation  for  the  revenue 
reduction,  depreciation,  investment  credit 
and  excise  tax  measures  passed  betwesn  1962 
and  1965.  The  tax  reform  hearings  launched 
and  conducted  by  Chairman  Mills  in  1969 
and  1973  have  given  us  another  golden  op- 
portunity In   1974. 

The  labor  of  many  organizations  and  manv 
people  has  brought  a  technically  sound  small 
business  tax  bill  before  tlje  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  as  a  subject  for  possible  action 
during  the  executive  sesskins  on  tax  reform. 
The  National  Small  Business  Association 
must  be  given  credit  for  its  sustained  Imag- 
InaUve  and  determined  efforts  of  the  last 
four  years  in  advancing  the  legislation  to  this 
point.  They  have  been  responsible  for  align- 
ing more  than  30  national  and  regional  orga- 
nizations in  support  ol  this  bill.  I  was  Im- 
pressed to  learn  of  the  many  sections  of  the 
bill  which  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
the  American  Institute  at  Certified  Public 
Accountants  are  directly  supporting.  I  am 
impressed  by  the  letter  which  your  organiza- 
tion has  obtained  from  Chairman  Russell 
Long  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  that 
our  blU  win  be  the  principal  focus  for  con- 
sideration of  small  businets  tax  needs  when 
this  matter  reaches  the  Senate. 

Because  of  all  this  hatd  work,  and  the 
testimony  rendered  in  public  session  by 
Congressional  witnesses  and  three  private 
business  organizations  before  our  commit- 
tee last  spring,  the  Small  Business  Tax 
Simplification  and  Reform  Bill  has  passed 
most  of  its  procedural  test*  and  is  now  eligi- 
ble for  consideration  by  Ways  and  Means  in 
executive  session. 

There  are  additional  technical  require- 
ments which  the  committee  Imposes  be- 
fore a  bUl  can  be  dellb«rated  among  Its 
members.  We  must  have  reports  from  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government  from 
the  agency  or  agencies  concerned.  I  under- 
stand that  such  reports  have  long  existed 
within  the  Small  Busineas  Administration 
and  In  the  Treasury  Department,  but  they 
have  not  been  transmitted  formally  to 
Capitol  Hill.  I  am  in  tha  posiUon  to  re- 
quest  that  such  action  be  taken  and  I  have 
done  so.  ' 

For  the  Information  ot  the  committee 
members  who  bear  the  fiscal  responsibili- 
ties of  the  government,  we  must  have  estl- 
mates  of  the  revenue  gains  or  losses  that 
would  result  from  any  tax  bill.  Our  bUI 
has  been  designed  since  its  first  Intro- 
duction to  raise  a  surplua  of  revenue  for 
the  Treasury.  This  Is  an  antl-lnflatlonary 
factor  and  is  particularly  appropriate  to  em- 
phasize at  this  time.  The  present  bUl 
would  bring  in  a  surplus  of  about  $300 
million. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  Chairmen 
have  m  the  past  I  understand  suggested 
that  there  be  a  detailed  aectlon-by -section 
estimate  of  the  revenue  consequences  of  our 
proposal.  As  a  member  of  Ways  and  Means. 
I  am  In  a  position  to  obtain  such  an  analysis 
and  I  have  requested  that  It  be  done. 

The  third  and  perhaps  most  obvious  re- 
quirement is  that  someone  be  wUllng  to  call 
up  a  bill  for  consideration.  Because  our  com- 
mittee is  one  of  the  hardaat  working  Con- 
gressional committees  it  meets  almost  daUy 
in  public  or  execuUve  session,  and  because 
of  the  tremendous  pressures  of  events  and 
time  on  our  deliberations,  tftls  will  not  be  an 
easy  task.  However,  because  of  my  belief  to 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  the  meaning 


of  small  business  to  this  country,  I  give  you 
my  commitment  that  I  vrtll  raise  this  mat- 
ter in  the  executive  sessions  on  tax  reform. 

If  we  can  succeed  in  placing  small  busi- 
ness tax  reform  on  our  aganda.  it  will  be  an 
historic  step  forward. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  1958  small  bus- 
iness tax  bUl  was  never  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee as  such.  It  was  added  In  the  Senate 
to  a  Technical  Amendments  Act  and  then 
came  back  to  the  House  ot  Representatives 
to  be  approved  in  the  conference  report. 

In  my  Judgment,  conunlttee  action  on  our 
biU  in  1974  wiU  signal  that  the  branch  of 
government  closest  to  the  people  has  de- 
clared its  intention  to  be  rtsponsive  ta  tiie 
needs  of  a  greater  number  of  our  citizens  for 
basic  tax  equity.  j 

The  practical  significance  Of  such  Wiyr  r.nJ 
Means  action,  in  terms  of  the  respect  for 
which  Its  opinions  are  held  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  elsewhere  is  well  recoe- 
nized. 

The  sxmi  of  what  I  have  covered  might 
sound  to  you  like  a  major  endeavor  to  make 
the  American  tax  structixre  more  equitable 
and  to  bring  a  fairer  relationship  between 
labor  and  reward.  I  think  that  is  the  cause 
In  which  we  are  engaged  and.  not  only  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  but  as  a  taxpayer  and 
former  small  businessman  I  am  proud  to  be 
associated  with  the  National  Small  B\islness 
Association  and  the  12  mlUlon  smaU  busi- 
nesses of  the  country  in  Oiis  worthy  and 
honorable  effort. 


WILLIAM  BUCKLEY  SPEAKS  OUT 
FOR  A  YOUTH-ELDtERLY  ALLI- 
ANCE 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  William  F. 
Buckley,  Jr..  has  recently  written  two 
columns  on  the  problems  of  caring  for 
our  elderly  citizens.  He  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  diagnosing  the  reasons  so 
many  of  our  senior  citizens  wind  up  in 
institutions  for  the  aged  and  for  point- 
ing out  the  tremendous  financial  cost  of 
providing  nursing  home  care. 

For  a  long  time  now  I  have  been 
extremely  concerned  with  the  adequacy 
of  care  for  the  elderly  provided  by  our 
nursing  homes.  Although  high  quality 
care  is  available,  it  is,  as  Mr.  Buckley 
points  out,  available  to  orfly  a  very  few. 
And  where  high  quality  care  is  not  avail- 
able, the  lack  of  money  and  manpower 
are  much  more  to  blame  for  substandard 
conditions  than  is  a  lack  of  human 
concern. 

Mr.  Buckley  suggests  6s  a  possible 
solution  to  the  evergrowing  problem  of 
adequate  care  for  the  elderly  a  partner- 
ship between  the  old,  whose  needs  are 
often  insufficiently  met.  and  the  young, 
whose  energy  and  enthusiasm  can  be  so 
bsneficiaUy  utilized  in  caring  for  the  old. 
In  Illinois,  I  have  actively  urged  the 
implementation  of  just  su«h  a  partner- 
ship between  youth  and  tha  elderly.  With 
my  encouragement,  large  numbers  of 
Illinois  students  volunteered  to  spend 
time  in  nursing  homes  assisting  in  the 
care  of  the  residents.  I  wrote  to  hi^ 
schools,  colleges  and  nursing  homes. 
The  response  from  both  groups  was  over- 
whelming: the  young  people  were  de- 
lighted at  finding  ways  in  which  they 
could  truly  be  useful  and  appreciated 
and  at  gaining  firsthand  an  imderstand- 
ing  of  a  different  generation;  the  elderly 
residents  enjoyed  tremendously  not  only 
the  services  performed,  but  the  warmth 
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of  personal  contact  with  young  and 
vibrant  Individuals.  I  have  reported  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Aging,  on 
which  I  serve,  the  outstanding  results 
achieved. 

The  concept  of  a  partnership  between 
youth  and  the  elderly  for  their  mutual 
benefit,  is  one  which  I  therefore  en- 
thusiastically endorse  now,  after  ccoi- 
siderable  experience. 

There  is  reason  for  the  fact  that  drug 
abuse  is  greatest  among  two  groups — 
youth  and  the  elderly.  Both  share  in 
common  a  feeling  of  being  out  of  the 
mainstream,  American  life — both  on  oc- 
casion feel  unneeded  and  sometimes  un- 
wanted. Contributing  to  each  others 
welfare  in  a  meaningful  way,  can  many 
times  provide  a  focus  and  purpose  to  life 
that  would  not  be  there  otherwise. 

I  hope  that  groups  and  individuals 
across  the  Nation  will  seek  ways  to  en- 
courage this  potentially  valuable  alli- 
ance. I  commend  Mr.  Buckley  for  his 
insight  Into  the  problems  of  the  elderly 
and  for  his  recognition  of  the  very  bene- 
ficial results  of  a  youth-elderly  afiBlla- 
tion.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Buckley's  two  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  21,  1974] 

A  Union  or  the  Yoxmc  and  the  Old 

(By  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

I  spoke  the  other  day  of  the  excruciating 
problem  of  the  aged,  and  how  It  grows  worse. 

Slmtataneous  with  the  Increase  to  the  aged 
Is  the  Increase  to  the  college  population.  That 
population  to  1930  was  1.1  mlUlon.  In  1970, 
8.4  million. 

It  is  my  proposal  that  the  burden  of  the 
nonprofessional  work  done  to  behalf  of  the 
aged  should  be  done  by  young  men  and 
women  graduated  from  high  school,  durtog 
one  year  before  matriculating  at  college.  The 
idea  of  public  service  of  some  ktod  or  another 
by  the  citizenry  has  frequently  been  pro- 
posed. There  has  been  an  tosttoctlve  coolness 
towards  the  Idea  prlmarUy  because  of  the 
conscrlptlve  feel  of  It:  The  suggestion  that 
government  require  anyone  to  do  anythtog 
of  a  philanthropic  character  tends  to  put  one 
off,  and  for  reasons  not  by  any  means  aU  bad. 
The  opportunity  U  great  for  toltlative  from 
the  private  sector. 

I  envision  a  statement  by  the  trustees  of 
the  10  top-rated  private  colleges  and  unlver- 
*  sltles  to  the  United  States  In  which  It  Is 
.  given  as  common  policy  that  beglnntog  to 
the  faU  semester  of  1976  (to  pick  a  year  far 
enough  away  to  permit  planntog,  soon 
enough  to  generate  excitement) ,  no  one  ac- 
cepted toto  the  freshman  class  will  be  ma- 
triculated untU  after  he  has  passed  one  year 
to  public  service.  I  say  public  service  because 
if  the  piBkn  were  very  widely  adopted,  there 
would  be  more  young  help  available  than 
could  be  absorbed  to  the  nurstog  homes 
alone.  There  are  many  other  ways  to  which 
the  young  could  be  used.  As  guards  to  the 
grade  schools.  Just  to  give  a  stogie  example 
(there  are  1,700  auxiliaries  to  the  New  York 
schools  alone),  but  for  convenience  I  dwell 
on  the  care  of  the  aged. 

As  regards  the  financing.  It  would  be  re- 
quired only  that  the  government  exclude  this 
category  of  volimteers  from  the  provisions  of 
the  mtolmum  wage.  Otherwise  the  economic 
advantage  would  substantially  dissipate.  The 
nursing  homes  would  of  course  provide  board 
and  pocket  money  (mostly,  the  volunteers 
could  continue  to  live  at  home) .  In  the  un- 
usual case  where  the  18-year-old  is  helptog 
to  support  his  own  family,  the  college  could 


either  suspend  the  requirement  or  concert 
with  fotmdatlons  to  find  ways  to  permit  the 
young  volunteers  to  eke  out  the  year. 

The  colleges  woiUd  take  the  position  that 
they  desire,  in  matriculating  freshmen,  an 
earnest  of  public  concern,  and  extra-aca- 
demic experience  of  a  viseful  kind.  The  In- 
tervention of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  18- 
year-olds  into  the  lives  of  the  aged  would 
serve  more  than  merely  the  obvious  purposes 
of  cleantog  the  rooms  and  pushing  the  wheel- 
chairs and  washing  the  dishes.  It  would 
mean,  for  the  aged,  continuing  contact  with 
young  spirited  people  in  their  most  effusive 
years. 

For  the  young  It  would  mean  several  things. 
It  would  postpone  by  a  year  their  matricula- 
tion at  college.  College  administrators  are  all 
but  unanimous  to  their  conviction  that  an 
older  student,  one  year,  rather  than  freshly 
graduated,  from  high  school  gets  more  out 
of  college.  The  experience  would,  moreover. 
Interrupt  the  Inertlal  commitment  to  more- 
and-more  education,  and  some  of  the  less 
strongly  motivated,  the  rhythm  having  been 
broken,  would  probably  elect  not  to  go  on  to 
college. 

The  experience — ^particularly  because  of  the 
voluntary  aspect  of  it — ^would  remind  young 
people  at  an  impressionable  age  of  the  na- 
ture of  genutoe,  humanitarian  service,  which 
is  the  disinterested  personal  act  of  kindness, 
admtolstered  by  one  todlvldual  directly  to 
another  individual.  And  the  experience  would 
touch  the  young,  temperamentally  Impatient 
with  any  thought  of  the  other  end  of  the  life 
cycle,  with  the  reality  of  old  age;  with  the 
human  side  of  the  detritus  whose  ecological 
counterparts  have  almost  exclusively  occu- 
pied fashionable  attention  to  recent  years. 
Their  capacity  to  give  pleasure  to  others, 
without  the  stimulant  of  sex,  or  the  pressure 
of  the  peer  group,  or  the  sense  of  family  obU- 
gatlon,  or  the  lure  of  economic  reward,  could 
not  help  but  reinforce  the  best  Instincts  of 
American  youth,  and  these  Insttocts  are  un- 
stimulated at  our  peril. 

What  It  might  provide  for  society  as  a 
whole,  this  union  of  young  and  old,  is.  Just 
possibly,  the  reestabllshment  of  a  lost  cir- 
cuit: of  spirit,  and  affection,  and  under- 
standing. 

The  Problem  or  Casing  roa  the  Aged 
(By  WUlIam  P.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

I  have  made  a  pr<^}06al,  outside  this  col- 
umn, which  Is  beginning  to  gather  attention; 
and  so  I  launch  It  here,  believing,  as  I  do 
profoundly,  that  it  would  go  far  to  meeting 
a  particular  need,  and  to  transforming  the 
relationship,  to  America,  between  young  and 
old. 

James  Mlchener  says,  bluntly,  that  to  his 
opinion  the  problem  of  caring  for  the  aged 
looms  as  the  prtoclpal  social  problem  of 
the  balance  of  this  century:  greats  than 
ecological  asphyxiation,  greater  than  the 
energy  crisis.  The  figure  Is,  I  suppose,  scien- 
tific impressionism,  but  it  has  been  said  that 
one-half  of  those  who  are  now  65  years  or 
older  would  be  dead  if  medical  science  bad 
been  arrested  even  a  generation  ago.  It  Is 
absolutely  predictable  that  medical  progress 
wUl  conttoue,  and  with  It  the  successes  of 
gerontology. 

Already  It  is  a  subject  one  shrinks  from 
dwelling  upon — the  years  and  years  between 
the  time  when  men  and  women  are.  If  the 
word  can  be  used  to  this  context,  ripe  to  die, 
and  the  day  that  tocreasing  millions  wUl  die. 
Euthanasia,  pending  word  to  the  contrary 
from  the  Supreme  Court,  is  unthinkable. 

The  cost  of  caring  for  the  aged,  most  of 
whom  need  supervisory  medical  attention  on 
a  conttoulng  basis,  is  siiggested  by  this  re- 
cent datum,  namely,  that  the  dally  cost  of  a 
semiprivato  hospital  room  to  New  York.  City 
Is  now  over  $100.  Good  private  homes  for  the 
aged  are  beyond  the  reach  of  any  except  the 
very,  very  few.  There  are  charitable  and  reli- 


gious homes  that  will  take  to  elderly  people 
In  return  for  their  Social  Security  checks. 
But  these — I  think,  for  example,  of  the  Mary 
Manning  Walsh  Home  in  New  Ywk  City — 
are  necessarily  exclusive,  with  faculties 
cruelly  unequal  to  the  task  at  hand. 

The  physical  facilities  and  professional 
services  needed  for  the  aged  are  extremely 
expensive,  and  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  the 
capital  cost  of  them.  Certainly  there  is  no 
reason  to  discourage  the  private  sector  from 
addresstog  Itself  as  vigorously  as  possible  to 
the  building  of  suitable  homes.  Professional 
medical  aid  will  have  to  be  furnished  by  doc- 
tors and  highly  trained  nurses,  the  cost  of 
v/hose  services  is  high  and  will  probably  get 
higher. 

The  only  variable  Is  to  the  cost  of  un- 
skilled labor.  And  the  only  human  leaven  is 
youth,  whose  functional  companionship 
could  greatly  affect  the  quality  of  the  last 
years. 

The  Mary  Manntog  Walsh  Home  to  New 
York  employs  full-time  40  doctors  and  43 
registered  nurses.  The  cadre  of  Its  profes- 
sional staff  is  50.  It  employs,  as  cooks,  waiters. 
Janitors,  nurses'  assistants,  elevator  opera- 
tors, laboratory  workers,  a  total  of  311.  There 
are  347  beds  in  the  home,  so  that  the  ratio 
of  unskilled  employes  per  patient  is  very 
nearly  one  for  one.  Or,  taktog  the  figures  for 
the  nation.  In  1969  there  were  860,000  Ameri- 
cans in  nursing  homes  that  employed  444,000 
people,  or  one  employee  for  1.9  patients.  (In 
1963,  there  were  491,000  resident  patients  of 
nursi..ig  homes,  so  thr  t  in  six  years  the  fig- 
ures almost  doubled.) 

The  republic  faces  a  crisis  of  a  very  par- 
ticular and  very  poignant  kind.  We  are  aware 
of  the  reasons  why  less  and  less  the  aged 
die  at  home.  The  principal  reason  Is  the 
lengthening  life  span.  Another  is  the  need 
for  certato  ktods  of  care  that  cannot  readUy 
be  provided  at  home.  Another  Is  the  di- 
minishing domestic  utility  of  the  great- 
grandmother  or  great-grandfather.  Still  an- 
other Is  the  very  high  cost  of  urban  llvtog 
quarters  where  73  percent  of  the  American 
people  live.  AU  of  these  combtoe  to  create  the 
Institution  of  the  nursing  home. 


COMMUNITY  ACnON  OP  GREATER 
WILMINGTON 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  for  the  past 
8  years  Community  Action  of  Greater 
Wilmington  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
fight  against  poverty  in  New  Castle 
County,  Del.  CAGW  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  coordination  of  OEO  programs 
in  the  county,  and  has  helped  meet  the 
needs  of  15,000  indigent  Delawareans. 

The  President,  in  his  budget  for  fiscal 
1975,  has  proposed  that  the  continuation 
of  community  action  programs  be  a  State 
and  local  option.  However,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  realize  that  State  and  local  units 
of  government  lawk  the  necessary  reve- 
nues to  adequately  fund  community  ac- 
tion programs,  and  should  the  responsi- 
bility for  their  continuance  be  relegated 
to  these  State  and  local  units,  we  would 
soon  see  the  demise  of  community  action 
programs. 

The  achievements  of  Community  Ac- 
tion of  Greater  Wilmington  have  been 
recognized  in  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Wilmington  city  council,  which  calls  for 
the  continued  funding  of  the  community 
action  programs  In  Delaware  and 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  too  commend  Com- 
munity Action  of  Greater  Wilmington 
for  its  achievements,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  of  the 
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Wilmington  city  council  be  printed  in 
the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcohb.  as  follows: 

K*90t.lJTTO»r 

Whereas,  Community  Action  of  Greater 
Wilmington,  Inc.,  has  for  the  last  eight 
years  served  aa  the  official  vehicle  for  a  mobi- 
lization against  poverty  in  New  Castle 
County;  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  has,  un- 
der the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
provided  CAGW,  Inc.  with  the  funds  to  plan' 
coordinate  and  carry  out  programs  such  as 
credit  unions,  neighborhood  service  centers 
and  Head  Start,  which  annually  meet  the 
needs  of  approximately  15,000  low-Income 
and  no-lncome  residents  of  New  Castle 
County;  and 

Whereas,  the  Administration  has  not  re- 
quested funds  In  Its  fiscal  1975  budget  for 
Community  Action  Programs,  and  Instead 
places  the  responsibility  for  the  continua- 
tion of  Community  Action  on  State  and  local 
governments:  and 

Whereas,  these  units  of  government  do  not 
possess  the  revenue  to  assume  the  Federal 
reaponslbUlty  for  advocacy  on  behalf  of  the 
poor. 

Kow.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  Wilmington  That  we.  the 
Members  of  City  Council,  call  on  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  to  support  National  leg- 
IsUtJon  that  embodies  the  spirit  and  Intent 
of  EGA  1964.  continues  the  funding  of 
Community  Action  Programs,  and  Insures 
the  participation  of  the  poor  In  a  decision- 
making capacity. 

Passed   by  City  Council,  Mar.  28,   1974. 
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THE  25TH  YEAR  OP  THE  NORTH 
ATLA1<ITIC  TREATY  ORGANIZA- 
TION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  25 
y«f"  a»2:  °"  April  4,  1949,  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  was  signed  in  Washing- 
ton by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Belgium 
Canada,  Denmark,  Prance,  Iceland  Italy' 
Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands.  Norway' 
Portugal,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Urdted  States.  We  all  know  that  in  Oc- 
tober 1951,  the  Governments  of  Greece 
and  Turkey  also  subscribed  to  the  treaty 
and  that  West  Germany  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  alliance  after  the  signing  of 
the  so-caUed  Paris  Agreements  in  1954 

I  believe  that  the  NATO  Alliance  re- 
mains the  cornerstone  of  national  secu- 
rity for  this  Nation  and  its  Allies.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  alliance  has  pro- 
vided protecUon  and  the  means  of  co- 
operation which  were  envisaged  by  its 
architects. 

I  came  to  the  Senate  »*en  the  NATO 
Alliance  was  consummated.  I  voted  for 
Its  adoption.  And  I  have  supported  it 
throughout  my  years  of  public  service 

Ixwklng  back  at  some  of  the  circum- 
stances which  prevailed  at  the  creation 
of  the  Western  Alliance  enables  us  to  see 
how  the  alliance  has  changed  and 
matured. 

It  Is  impossible  to  forget  the  great  many 
ominous  developments  taking  place  in 
1947  and  1948  at  the  time  we  were  em- 
barking on  the  MarshaU  plan.  At  the 
beginning  of  1947.  Poland  came  under 
mrect  Soviet  controL  By  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  the  Cominform  was  estab- 
lished to  promote  the  Ideological  unity 
of  the  countries  under  Soviet  hegemony 
In   February  of  1948.   the  Communist 


I^y  gained  control  oi'  Czechoslovakia 
through  force  and  not  hrough  any  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  th  J  people.  In  June 
of  that  year  the  Soviet  Jnlon  began  the 
Berlin  blockade. 

We  must  not  forget  that  it  was  in  this 
context  and  atmosphere  that  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  was  drafted,  beginning 
m  December  1948,  and  then  signed  some 
4  months  later  on  the  day  we  are  now 
commemorating. 

An  alliance,  like  life  itself,  changes 
and  matures.  NATO  ha«  as  its  sole  orig- 
inal purpose  the  containment  of  the  mas- 
sive military  power  of  the  Soviet  Union 
In  other  words,  the  establishment  of  this 
aUiance  was  viewed  strictly  in  the  con- 
text of  military  defense. 

To  be  sure,  that  posture  continues,  but 
new  dimensions  have  been  added.  Over 
the  years,  the  NATO  AUiance  ha^  pro- 
3n.  H^®  institutional  foundation  on 
which  European  economic  and  political 
unity  was  being  constructed.  In  other 
words,  we  have  witnessed  economic  and 
political  cooperation  being  fostered  by  a 
mutual  defense  pact.  This  important 
M*^?'®"^"  has  been  the  source  of 
NATO  s  great  strength,  It  is  also  the 
source  of  many  of  its  difficulties  today 

If  greater  European  economic  and  po- 
litical cooperation  has  bad  an  immeas- 
f'^^'^i^n-*^^*;  °°  NATO,  the  changes  in 
ti.e  Alliance  s  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  IS  the  other  critical  factor  in  ex- 
ammmg  a  changed  NATO  at  its  25th 
year. 

fi,^°?i  *^®  strictly  defensive  posture  of 
the  cold  war  days,  we  were  able  to  work 
together  within  the  North  Atlantic  Coun- 
cU  to  foster  the  twin  themes  of  defense 

^^  ^^^J^^-  ^^  ^^  «^e«s  here  that  our 
old  ally  Prance  had  much  to  do  with  this 
process  and  deserves  considerable  praise 
for  cooperating  in  the  Council  in  order 
policie'"°*^  this  shift  of  attitude  and 

^J^^,  ^^]i  heralded  advance  toward 
detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  has 
brought  In  its  train  problems  of  a  com- 
?K  A^-  ^"'^  sophistication  unknown  to 
the  Aniance  since  its  formation.  Perhaps 
Uie  advance  has  been  a  bit  too  rapid 
Perhaps  it  has  been  to  one-sided  Per- 
?Tnn«^  =f  ^^^'n**"  have  feared  that  the 
united  states  was  moving  so  rapidly  it 
would  leave  its  oldest  f rfends  behind  in 
a  race  for  seeming  economic  and  com- 
mercial advantages.  And  today,  some  see 
a  slowmg  down  of  detente  and  an  in- 
wST        suspicions  between  East  and 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  pretend  that 
these  problems  do  not  exist  within  the 
ABiance  or  that  they  are  not  serious. 
They  go  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Alli- 
ance and  to  its  central  purpose  as  a  de- 
?.^~  mechamjm  ready  to  defend 
Europe  agamst  Soviet  aggression. 

Defining  the  areas  in  which  the  Alli- 
ance should  operate  is  perhaps  one  way 
we  can  begin  to  resolve  some  of  the  prob- 

NTTO"todTy.""'"'''"'^°°"^  ^'^'^^  ^^^ 
NATO's  military  function  is  still  pre- 
eminent. Western  Europe  is  our  first  line 
of  defense.  In  this  capacity.  I  believe  it  is 
important  to  pohit  out  that  the  United 
States  is  not  defending  Europe— it  Is 
participating  in  the  defense  of  Europe. 


April  4,  1974. 


Although  we  now  have  approximately 
300,000  troops  in  Europe,  our  alUes  now 
provide  about  90  percent  of  NATO's 
manpower.  80  percent  of  its  ships  and 
75  percent  of  the  aircraft  in  Eurcyje.  Our 
NATO  allies  have  increased  their  de- 
fense expenditures  between  1970  and 
1973  by  30  percent.  Total  aUied  defense 
expenditures  as  a  percent  of  GNP  have 
held  steady  at  4.2  percent  since  1970  fol- 
lowmg  a  general  decline  in  previous 
years. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  in  the  area 
of  cost  burden  sharing.  Secretary  Shultz 
and  Finance  Minister  Schmidt  of  West 
Germany  have  just  concluded  an  agree- 
ment which  would  fulfill  the  provisions 
of  the  Jackson-Nunn  amendment  to  the 
Military  Procurement  AuthorizaUon  Act 
of  last  year.  This  agreement  should  go 
a  long  way  to  proving  the  sincerity  of 
the  Europeans  that  they  are  willing  to 
share  the  great  financial  burden  of  main- 
taining a  credible  military  alliance.  This 
does  not  mean  that  more  cannot  be  done 
or  that  we  should  not  continue  to  en- 
courage our  European  friends  to  increase 
their  commitments.  But  recent  progress 
made  in  burden  sharing  demonstrates 
the  strongly  felt  need  l}o  maintain  a 
strong  alliance. 

I  consider  the  American  commitment 
of  troops  to  the  NATO  Alliance  to  be  one 
of  the  cornerstones  of  ou*  participation 
in  the  defense  of  a  continent  to  which 
we  are  inextrictably  linked.  I  strongly 
believe  that  a  unilateral  Withdrawal  of 
these  forces  or  a  considerable  imllateral 
reduction  woiUd  be  a  weakening  of  the 
physical  and  psychological  fabric  of  the 
alliance.  It  would  strike  $.  serious  blow 
to  the  prospects  for  peace,  future 
chances  of  international  cooperation  and 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  Such 
a  reduction  now  would  be  viewed  as  a 
serious  weakenhig  of  our  commitment  to 
the  defense  of  Europe. 

D^pite  the  great  progress  in  easing 
the  tensions  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  clear  that  the 
muitary  situation  in  Europe  has  not  been 
greatly  altered. 

■The  forces  deployed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies  remain  undimin- 
ished and  have  been  continuously 
strengthened.  Hopefully,  NATO  pos- 
sesses a  marginal  capability  to  suecess- 
luily  conduct  a  conventional  defense 
against  Warsaw  Pact  forces.  But  Amer- 
ican forces  are  needed  on  the  ground  in 
Europe  to  maintain  the  balance  we  have 
with  the  Warsaw  Pact  in  lifht  of  general 
nuclear  parity  between  Ourselves  and 
the  Russians. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  to  unilaterally  reduce 
its  troop  strength  in  Euiope  in  the  face 
of  Soviet  military  power.  Those  who  ad- 
vocate such  a  move  must  ask  whether 
our  basic  security  interests  would  be 
served  by  a  unilateral  troop  reduction 
They  must  also  consider  the  political  im- 
plications of  such  a  precipitous  move  on 
the  domestic  political  process  within 
Western  Europe. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  poUtlcal 
scene  in  Euiope  will  reveal  that  a  ma- 
jority of  governments  wltiiln  the  alli- 
ance are  experienctag  serious  political 
difficulties.  The  newly  elected  Labor  Gov- 
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ernment  in  Britsun  holds  a  majority  of 
unprecedented  small  proportions.  Chan- 
cellor Brandt  is  said  to  be  facing  serious 
political  difficulty  within  his  own  party 
which  places  added  pressure  on  his  co- 
alition government.  The  Italians  are 
continuing  to  have  many  of  the  same 
problems  they  have  been  experiencing 
over  the  years  and.  with  the  death  of 
Georges  Pompidou,  there  is  new  politi- 
cal imcertainty  in  France  as  the  election 
process  begins. 

The  clear  lack  of  political  stability  in 
Europe,  combined  with  the  uncertain 
economic  climate  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  makes  the  coming  months  a 
particularly  Inauspicious  time  to  embark 
on  unilateral  troop  reductions.  Some 
European  experts  of  the  political  process 
see  the  very  likely  possibility  that  an 
American  unilateral  troop  reduction 
would  greatly  "radicaUze"  European 
politics.  Whether  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
clear  that  the  political  Implications  of  an 
abrupt  American  move  would  add  new 
and  troubling  uncertainties  to  the  Euro- 
pean political  scene  at  a  time  of  exist- 
ing economic  and  political  difficulties. 

If  a  unilateral  American  troop  with- 
drawal would  cause  increased  political 
uncertainty,  it  would  surely  heighten  na- 
tionalistic sentiment  in  Western  Europe. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  greater  European 
nationalism  could,  in  turn,  trigger  an  In- 
crease In  economic  protectionism  in  the 
United  States.  Ultimately,  the  alliance 
would  suffer  from  such  a  deterioration  of 
economic  and  political  relations.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  realize  that  security  is  not  to 
be  foimd  in  military  power  alone.  It  is 
also  to  be  found  in  economic  and  politi- 
cal cooperation  in  a  context  of  greater 
consultation. 

Almost  every  member  of  our  alliance 
at  one  time  or  another  has  complained 
because  its  allies  were  not  giving  it  ma- 
terial or  moral  support  in  some  area  out- 
side of  the  geographical  limitations 
described  sis  the  treaty  area.  This  is  an- 
other fundamental  Issue  which  must  be 
faced  and  discussed  openly. 

The  Dutch  had  their  complaints  about 
the  U.S.  attitude  toward  the  former  East 
Indies.  The  Belgians  have  often  believed 
that  the  United  States  somehow  pro- 
moted the  loss  of  the  Congo.  Above  all, 
the  French  have  complained  bitterly 
about  inadequate  U.S.  support  in  South- 
east Asia  and  virtually  nonexistent  sup- 
port with  respect  to  North  Africa.  The 
United  States  for  its  part  turned  right 
around  and  complained  about  the  lack  of 
enthusiasm  of  its  alliance  partners  for 
the  struggle  in  Southeast  Asia  when  we 
took  It  over  from  the  French.  There  is  a 
certain  irony  and  a  certain  justice  in- 
volved in  that  proposition. 

Most  recently  and  most  Importantly, 
the  United  States  and  its  Western  Eu- 
ropean Allies  have  had  a  very  real  dif- 
ference of  opinion  over  developments  in 
the  Middle  East.  This  Is  a  matter  of  pro- 
found regret  to  me  personally  because  of 
my  deep  interest  In  a  Middle  East  settle- 
ment. I  have  been  disappointed  that  the 
weight  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  has  not 
been  plswsed  in  the  scales  alongside  us  In 
helping  to  bring  about  such  a  settlement. 

At  the  same  time,  I  can  Intellectually, 
if  not  emotionally,  appreciate  a  number 


of  the  argiunents  made  by  our  European 
friends  about  their  desire  for  nonin- 
volvement.  Considering  the  more  fortu- 
nate position  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  energy,  and  the  dominant  role 
played  by  American  companies  in  the  oil 
business,  I  can  even  imderstand  why 
Western  Europeans  should  have  parted 
company  with  us  to  some  degree  In  their 
rather  frantic  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
energy  crisis.  The  fact  is  they  had  some 
reason  to  feel  frantic  because  of  their 
higher  collective  rate  of  inflation,  their 
far  greater  exposure  to  Arab  blackmail- 
ing efforts,  and  their  already  enormoasly 
high  cost  for  energy.  I  can  only  hope 
and  express  the  belief  that  we  have  been 
making  substantial  progress  in  remedy- 
ing the  breach  caused  within  the  alli- 
ance by  these  very  important  disagree- 
ments. I  am  not  just  being  an  instinctive 
optimist  in  expressing  the  view  that  we 
will  overcome  any  such  problems:  as  we 
have  overcome  others  in  the  past. 

But  I  must  state  that  on  almost  every 
occasion  one  NATO  member  or  another 
has  been  disappointed  by  the  behavior 
of  other  allies  when  efforts  are  made 
to  transfer  the  moral  and  political  au- 
thority of  the  alliance  outside  of  the 
European  context.  Despite  these  under- 
standable differences,  the  NATO  alliance 
remains  strong  and  durable. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  both  Amer- 
icans and  Europeans  have  spoken  more 
bluntly  and  frankly  about  European - 
American  relations  both  within  and  out- 
side of  the  NATO  alliance  than  at  any 
other  time  in  the  postwar  period.  I  have 
expressed  my  dissatisfaction  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  President  Nixon  and 
others  which  seemed  to  threaten  our 
allies  and  demand  certain  behavior  from 
them  in  order  to  insure  our  participation 
in  their  defense. 

I  want  to  restate  my  strong  belief  that 
these  tactics  do  not  strengthen  a  mllitaiy 
alliance  and  surely  do  little  to  encourage 
greater  economic  and  political  coopera- 
tion across  the  Atlantic.  If  the  American 
presence  in  Europe  is  indeed  a  key  ele- 
ment in  our  national  security,  then  using 
this  fact  as  a  bargaining  chip  in  eco- 
nomic and  political  negotiations  among 
allies  does  little  to  convince  Europeans 
of  our  desire  to  see  the  defense  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States  as  one  and 
the  same.  It  is  an  unfortimate  way  of 
behaving  when  time  and  time  again  we 
have  heard  that  our  commitment  to 
Europe  is  nonnegotiable. 

It  is  clear  that  we  must  search  for  a 
way  to  incresise  the  consultation  pro- 
cedures both  in  and  outside  of  the  al- 
liance. Both  the  United  States  and  its 
NATO  allies  have  been  giiilty  of  failing 
to  consult  one  another.  Without  the  de- 
velopment of  formalized  consultation 
procedures.  I  fear  that  we  will  be  con- 
tinually faced  with  recurring  crises  as 
a  result  of  precipitous  action  taken  with- 
out consultation.  The  tendency  for 
action  without  consultation  to  occur  in 
the  economic  and  political  context  is 
much  greater  than  in  the  military  con- 
text. But  it  is  impossible  to  contain  the 
resulting  ill  feelings  and  hostility  among 
allies  solely  in  the  original  area  in  which 
the  crisis  occurred.  There  is,  of  course, 
spillover  which  damages  the  entire  range 
of  Em-opean-American  relations. 


These  are  only  some  of  the  compli- 
cated areas  we  must  deal  with  on  a 
daily  basis  in  order  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove our  alliance  relationships. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  belie\e 
we  must  continue  to  deal  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  countries  of  Erstern 
Europe  in  ways  approaching  normal  re- 
lationships as  closely  as  possible,  while 
simultaneously  remembering  that  we 
carmot  help  but  express  and  act  in  con- 
sonance with  our  opposition  of  the  to- 
talitarian rule  of  societies  to  the  East. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  deal  more  vigor- 
ously with  the  question  of  creating  a 
more  coherent  policy  governing  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons,  in  all  their  varieties 
and  in  ell  their  menace.  The  critically 
important  S.'VLT  talks  must  be  fostered 
and  assisted  to  the  best  of  our  abilities, 
as  well  as  the  current  MBFR  negotia- 
tions. 

These  are  all  great  and  challenging 
tasks.  And  the  road  ahead  as.'^uredly  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  smooth  one.  On 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  we  face  serious 
economic  and  political  dislocations  which 
only  serve  to  exacerbate  tensions  within 
a  military  alliance.  But  I  om  confident 
that  both  Europeans  and  Americans  will 
be  able  to  work  together  to  assure  their 
mutual  security  as  they  have  done  over 
the  last  quarter  of  a  centurj*.  NATO  con- 
tinues to  be  the  shield  of  our  defense,  and 
a  vital  force  for  peace  and  cooperation. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TAXES 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Interns!  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion has  reviewed  its  staff  report  on  the 
Presidents  taxes  for  the  years  1969 
through  1972.  While  we  have  not  com- 
pletely analyzed  all  of  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  report,  the  members  agree 
with  the  substance  of  most  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  staff.  Because  of 
the  President's  decision  to  pay  the  defi- 
ciencies and  interest  for  1969  through 
1972,  as  asserted  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  whose  determinations  closely 
approximate  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee's  staff,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  has  de- 
cided to  conclude  its  examination  of  the 
President's  returns.  The  committee  com- 
mends the  President  for  his  prompt  de- 
cision to  make  these  tax  payments. 

The  above  statement  was  agreed  to  by 
all  of  the  members  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee present  except  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  i  Mr.  Curtis  ) . 

Senator  Curtis  expressed  the  view  that 
h2  concurred  in  the  motion  to  conclude 
the  examination  but  dissented  from  the 
concurrence  with  the  staff  report. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1974 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  hour 
of  11  a.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senate 
will  now  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business,  S.  3044.  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fellows: 
S.  3044.  To  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  public 
financing  of  prlmarj'   and   general  election 
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campaigns  for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to 
amend  certain  other  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  tbe  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Time  for  debate  between  11  a.m. 
and  12  o'clock  noon  will  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non) and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  . 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
;      pore.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  rec- 
I      ognized  for  5  minutes. 
'  Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 

tion now  before  the  Senate  is  whether 
debate  on  this  great  and  fundamental 
issue  shall  be  brought  to  a  close  and  the 
bill  in  its  present  shape,  with  little  like- 
lihood of  amendments,  will  be  rammed 
through  the  Senate.  A  vote  in  the  nega- 
tive— a  vote  agsunst  cloture — would  al- 
low the  bill  to  remain  before  the  Senate 
in  order  that  amendments  not  now  at 
the  desk  may  be  presented  and  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  and  acted  on.  Hope- 
fully, one  such  amendment  would  be  to 
remove  the  public  financing  feature 
from  the  bill  and  retain  the  other  fea- 
tures, the  features  providing  for  limit- 
ing contributions  to  $3,t)00.  That  is  too 
high.  Hopefully,  that  will  be  reduced. 
On  yesterday,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama sought  to  get  that  reduced  to  $250 
in  Presidential  races  and  $100  in  con- 
gressional races.  But  that  amendment 
was  voted  iown. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  in  its 
public  financing  aspects  is  not  campaign 
reform. 

What  atrocities  have  been  committed 
in  the  name  of  liberty.  What  atrocities 
have  been  committed  in  the  name  of 
campaign  reform.  Turning  a  bill  for  po- 
litical campaigns  over  to  the  taxpayer  is 
not  reform. 

That  is  what  this  bill  provides,  for 
greatly  accelerating  the  costs  of  many 
races,  and  providing  subsidies  for  can- 
didates for  the  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  up  to  $7.5  million  for  each 
of  the  multitude  of  candidates. 

You  can  rest  assured.  Mr.  President, 
that  there  will  be  a  multitude  running, 
with  the  Government  payiiig  up  to  $7.5 
million  per  candidate. 

With  the  Government  paying  the  bill. 
It  will  draw  our  Government  farther 
away  from  the  people.  The  Goverrunent 
Is  already  too  far  away  from  the  people. 
But,  as  the  taxpayers  are  required  to 
pay  the  costs  of  Federal  elections,  there 
will  be  less  consideration  on  the  part  of 
the  inciunbents  in  Federal  oflSces  for  the 
people  they  represent.  They  will  be  less 
in  touch  with  them.  They  will  be  farther 
removed  from  them.  They  will  be  less 
responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
If  the  public  treasury  is  financing  their 
campaign,  there  will  not  be  the  volun- 
tary participation  on  the  part  of  the 
electorate,  on  the  part  of  individual  citi- 
zens, because  they  are  coerced  into  con- 
tributing, by  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
requiring  the  Treasury  to  pick  up  the 
tab.  That  will  create  apathy  and  less  in- 


terest in  political  campaigns.  Also,  Mr. 
President,  with  the  Treasury  paying  the 
bill  and  the  taxpayers — that  is  a  syno- 
nym for  the  Treasury — with  the  taxpay- 
ers paying  the  bUl.  this  of  necessity 
would  require  the  taxpayer  as  part  of  the 
Treasury,  whose  funds  go  to  make  up 
the  Treasury,  to  support  candidates  with 
whose  views  and  philosophy  he  disagrees. 
Now.  what  reform  is  there  in  that? 
What  reform  is  it  to  pay,  for  example, 
in  the  State  of  Calif ornip,  over  $2  mil- 
lion to  each  of  the  senatorial  candidates 
in  the  general  elections  to  enable  them 
to  carry  on  their  campaigns,  after  hav- 
ing contributed  up  to  $700,000  for  each 
candidate  in  the  primary? 

A  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia—and I  notice  both  the  California 
Senators  are  supporting  this,  and  I  use 
California  obviously  because  it  is  a  State 
with  the  largest  population— but  under 
this  bill,  if  we  do  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  amend  it,  and  I  do  have  amendments 
that  would  cut  these  amounts  down,  but 
as  the  bill  now  stands,  the  public  treas- 
ury would  turn  over  to  each  of  the  can- 
didates for  the  office  of  a  U.S.  Senator 
in  CaUfornia,  each  of  the  candidates  of 
the  two  major  parties,  at  the  start  of 
their  campaigns,  a  check  for  $2,121,000. 

When  I  talk  about  the  evils  of  big  con- 
tributicms — and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  been  trying  to  get  them  re- 
duced, but  the  advocates  of  public  fi- 
nancing do  not  want  them  reduced,  they 
want  it  to  be  $3,000 — I  call  that  a  big 
contribution  myself — I  would  like  to  see 
it  reduced  to  $250— what  reform  is  there 
in  financing  half  of  the  campaign  of  all 
the  candidates  in  California,  or  any  other 
State  in  the  Union,  and  then  paying  a 
subsidy  running  up  to  o^•er  $2  million 
in  the  State  of  California  for  the  sena- 
torial campaign? 

As  I  pointed  out  here  on  the  floor,  a 
U.S.  Senator's  compensation  over  a  6- 
year  period  would  run  about  $250,000 — 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in 
6  years;  yet  the  Government,  to  enable 
the  senatorial  candidate  under  this  bill — 
and  I  have  tried  to  knock  out  House  and 
Senate  coverage  in  the  bill,  but  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  apparently  want  their 
campaigns  financed  by  the  taxpayers — 
and  that  is  what  this  bill  says — it  pro- 
vides that  Senators  and  House  Members 
will  have  their  campaign  in  the  general 
election  financed  100  percent  by  the  tax- 
payers. 

Is  that  reform,  Mr.  President? 

Reform  comes  from  cutting  down  the 
overall  amount  of  expenditures  and  con- 
tributions, with  full  disclosure  of  all  the 
contributions  and  expenditures,  and  then 
cutting  down  on  the  amount  of  the  in- 
dividual contributors. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  on  July  30  of  last 
year  the  Senate  passed  a  good  reform 
measure,  S.  372,  and  sent  it  over  to  the 
House.  It  did  not  have  any  public  financ- 
ing w^hatsoever  in  the  bill.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  an  amendment  to  put  public  fi- 
nancing in  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  by 
a  substantial  vote.  We  have  not  even 
waited  on  the  House  to  act  on  that  bill 
before  changing  the  entire  theory  of  our 
legislation. 

I  beheve  we  are  acting  too  hurriedly 
in  this  matter,  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
we  need  to  consider  tliis  further,  rather 
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than  to  adopt  a  gag  rule  lihat  will  pre- 
vent the  submission  of  any  other  amend- 
ments not  now  at  the  deslc.  There  is  no 
amendment  at  the  desk  that  would  try 
again  to  knock  the  public  financing  fea- 
ture out  of  this  bill;  and  if  cloture  is 
adopted,  no  such  amendment  can  be 
offered. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  not 
cut  off  debate  and  go  ahead  and  ram  this 
bill  througli,  because  the  solution  of  the 
problems  arising  from  political  cam- 
paigns and  the  financing  of  political 
campaigns  lies  in  true  reform,  not  merely 
in  public  subsidy. 

The  issue  presented  here,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  sees  it,  is  whether  by 
extending  the  debate  we  might  end  up 
with  a  true  reform  measure,  or  whether 
we  are  going  to  settle  for  a  solution  of 
handing  the  bill  to  the  taxpayer.  Hand- 
ing the  bill  to  the  taxpayer  would  re- 
quire an  "aye"  vote  on  the  cloture  mo- 
tion. Holding  out  for  further  considera- 
tion and  possible  true  reform  would  call 
for  a  "no"  vote  on  cloture.  That  is  the 
issue  here,  as  the  Senator  f  »om  Alabama 
sees  it. 

The  issue  is  whether  we  are  going  to 
pass  a  measure,  a  so-called  reform,  which 
in  actuality  is  for  a  Federal  subsidy.  We 
already  have  Federal  subsidy  to  a  great 
extent — Federal  subsidy  in  every  field  one 
can  think  of,  for  that  mattei< — and  we  are 
now  getting  around  to  subsidizing  the 
politicians  directly.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  subsidizing  them 
indirectly.  This  would  subsidize  them 
directly. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year,  the 
Senate  rejected  an  effort  to  increase  the 
compensation  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  by  $2,300.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  voted  against  that 
effort.  How  can  we  consistently  say  that 
we  are  not  going  to  pay  the  House  and 
the  Senate  Members  $2,500  more  in  sal- 
lary,  but  that  we  are  goinj  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  reach  into  the  Fed- 
eral till  and  pull  out  up  to  $2.1  million 
in  the  State  of  California,  c«i  the  part  of 
Senators,  and  lesser  amounts  on  down? 
I  am  not  saying  it  is  that  amount  in  all 
States.  It  is  going  to  enable  the  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency— and  there  are 
approximately  10  of  them  in  the  Senate— 
to  reach  into  the  public  till  and  pull  out 
up  to  $7.5  million  each.  Is  that  reform' 
I  submit  that  it  Is  not. 

If  the  public  is  imwilling  to  compen- 
sate the  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  by  an  additional  $2,500,  once  the 
media  is  willing  to  make  this  issue 
known,  do  you  think  they  are  going  to 
look  kindly  on  a  bill  that  provides  up 
to  the  neighborhood  of  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars every  4  years  for  the  politicians  of 
this  country,  those  who  are  in  the  House 
and  the  S«iate,  or  want  to  be  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  and  those  who 
want  the  Presidency?  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  people  of  this  Nation  will  do  so, 
if  this  issue  is  properly  presented,  not 
presented  as  a  reform  measure.  It  is  re- 
form, all  right,  in  the  sense  that  it  re- 
forms. It  reforms  the  law;  it  reshapes  the 
law;  but  it  is  not  reform.  Yes,  it  changes 
the  law  by  taking  it  out  of  the  private 
sector  and  reforming  the  law  to  make  the 
Public  Treasury  pay  for  it. 

If  the  public  ever  finds  out  the  true 
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Issues  involved  here,  they  are  not  going 
to  look  Idndly  on  this  effort  to  saddle  the 
taxpayers  of  this  land  with  the  campaign 
expenses  of  all  the  politicians  in  the 
country  who  aspire  to  serve  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  or  in  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  and  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin). 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
cast  my  vote  today  against  the  cloture 
motion,  although  I  realize  full  well  that 
my  position  may  be  misunderstood.  It  is 
likely,  I  fear,  that  the  public  will  be 
misled  into  the  belief  that  campaign 
reform  is  being  filibustered  to  death  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Tragically,  in  my  view,  the  American 
people  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  the  facts. 
Three  of  the  four  titles  left  in  this  bill 
can  be  described  as  genuine  campaign  fi- 
nance reform.  But  unfortunately,  title  I, 
which  would  establish  public  financing 
of  campaigns — financing  directly  out  of 
the  Public  Treasury — does  not  contribute 
reform  at  all.  It  represents,  instead,  a 
raid  on  the  Treasury  and  a  huge  escala- 
tion of  the  levels  of  campaign  spending. 

However,  aside  from  the  merits  of  pub- 
lic financing — there  is  also  an  important 
procedural  question:  whether  it  is  ap- 
propriate at  this  point  to  cut  off  debate, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  86  proposed  amendments  pend- 
ing at  the  desk  which  have  not  yet  been 
considered. 

Needless  to  say,  this  subject  is  not  only 
controversial,  but  it  is  very  complex.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  many  Senators 
have  many  ideas  concerning  amend- 
ments that  should  be  adopted. 

Now  that  the  Senate  has  turned  its 
attention  to  the  subject  of  campaign 
reform,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
take  the  time  necessary  to  fully  and 
adequately  consider  all  the  proposals  and 
options.  If  cloture  were  invoked,  there 
would  be  no  way  that  the  Senate  could 
give  that  kind  of  consideration  to  the  86 
amendments  still  pending. 

Aside  from  the  merits,  then,  it  seems 
to  me  that  even  those  who  may  favor 
public  financing  should  vote  against 
cloture  today.  That  would  be  a  vote  for 
orderly  and  careful  deliberation  of  a 
most  Important  and  complex  subject. 

Returning  to  the  merits  of  title  I,  tax- 
payer financing.  I  find  it  interesting— 
although  I  have  not  read  this  in  ttie  news 
report — that  five  out  of  the  seven  Sena- 
tors who  serve  on  Watergate  Investigat- 
ing Committee  have  registered  opposi- 
tion to  public  financing.  The  members 
of  that  committee  have  uncovered  and 
exposed  the  abuses  we  are  supposed  to 
be  seeking  to  correct.  The  Watergate 
Committee  has  been  charged  with  the 
responsibility,  not  only  of  investigating 
but  also  of  recommending  needed  re- 
forms to  correct  the  abuses. 

Senate  attention  should  be  taken,  by 
the  Senate  as  well  as  the  press,  of  that 
fact  that  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
committee  best  qualified  to  pass  Judg- 
ment does  not  view  pubUc  financing  as 
reform. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  know  that. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  ,  for  example,  has  an  amendment 


which  will  be  considered  later.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  his  amendment 
which  would  strike  from  the  bill  the  title 
I  public  financing  provisions  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  a  more  liberal  income  tax 
allowance  for  individual  contributions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  5  minutes  have 
exnired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  to  be  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  is  a 
very  meritorious  and  important  amend- 
ment, in  my  opinion.  It  can  be  said  that 
to  give  tax  recognition  to  an  individual 
contribution  is  a  form  of  public  financ- 
ing—and that  is  so.  To  that  extent, 
the  Government  is  being  denied  an 
amount  of  tax  that  otherwise  would  be 
paid  into  the  Treasury.  But  there  is  a 
very  important  difference  between  this 
approach  and  the  approach  of  title  I 
in  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tiie  Senator's  2  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Under  the  Baker 
amendment,  the  individual  citizen  re- 
tains the  important  right  of  contribut- 
ing to  and  supporting  the  candidates  of 
his  choice. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  one  of 
the  most  serious  defects  in  title  I.  as 
it  appears  in  the  bill,  is  that,  instead  of 
holding  campaign  spending  in  check  or 
reducing  the  level  of  campaign  spend- 
ing, it  would  greatly  escalate  the  levels 
of  campaign  spending.  And,  of  course, 
the  additional  dollars  to  be  spent  would 
come  out  of  the  Treasury — which  means 
that  they  would  be  taken  involuntarily 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers. 

As  I  have  said  before,  looking  at  races 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  alone, 
if  title  I  should  become  law,  the  level  of 
campaign  spending  for  House  races 
would  increase  from  $39  million — which 
was  the  total  for  1972  according  to  rec- 
ords on  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  House — 
to  a  total  of  over  $100  million,  according 
to  an  official  estimate  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

If  the  taxpayers  of  America  ever  be- 
come fully  informed  taxpayers  on  this 
point,  and  if  they  regard  that  as  cam- 
paign reform,  I  will  be  a  "monkey's 
uncle."  I  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  today 
against  the  cloture  motion. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  the  distlngiiished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  say  that  he  supported 
the  other  provisions  of  the  bill  except 
for  title  I,  and  thought  that  was,  indeed, 
campaign  reform.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  were  attempting  to  achieve  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
I  may  say.  to  respond  to  his  statement 
concerning  title  I  on  public  financing, 


that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration was  charged  with  that  re- 
sponsibility by  the  Senate  last  fall, 
wherein  we  were  to  attempt  to  report  to 
the  Senate  a  bill  on  public  financirg 
within  30  days  after  the  nev.-  session 
commenced. 

Tliis  bill  is  the  result  of  that  charg? 
which  the  Senate  gave  to  us  by  a  vote  cl 
Senators.  The  Senator  has  spoken  at 
some  length  again.st  title  I,  and  said 
that  he  is  opposed  to  the  concept  of  pub- 
lic financing.  The  Senate  already  has 
voted  on  this  issue  and  said,  in  effect, 
they  want  some  form  of  public  financing. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the  cor- 
rect formula  for  public  financing,  but  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  wants  some  form  of  public  financ- 
ing, not  as  a  raid  on  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  but  in  an  attempt  to  cm'e 
a  greater  evil,  that  of  tremendously 
large  contributions  from  private  sources 
to  individual  campaigns,  and  to  elim- 
inate so  far  as  possible  the  danger  of 
undue  influence  as  a  result  of  those  large 
contributions  to  particular  candidates,  oc 
to  particular  committees  for  the  candi- 
dates. 

Now.  v.e  could  argue  a  lot  about  the 
formula.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  said  the  amoimt  for  Members 
of  the  House  is  too  big.  It  may  well  be 
that  it  is  too  big.  Tliere  is  no  magic  iu 
the  figure  of  $90,000  maximum.  We  ar- 
rived at  that  because  it  was  a  figure  we 
had  used  in  S.  372  last  year.  But  basic- 
ally. I.  for  one,  felt,  and  I  think  the  re- 
mainder of  the  committee  members  fell, 
this  is  a  matter  that  the  House  should 
determine.  So  let  the  bill  go  over  to  the 
House,  and  whatever  figure  they  decide 
is  reasonable  for  Members  of  the  House 
we  can  go  along  with,  but  we  did  try  to 
arrive  at  a  formula  that  would  determine 
the  races  for  President  and  Vice  Pi-esi- 
dent  and  would  determine  senatorial 
races. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  the  figures  there. 
When  we  use  the  figure  10  cents  per  vot- 
ing age  population  in  the  primarj',  that 
may  not  be  the  correct  figure.  Perhaps  8 
cents  is  more  correct,  with  a  maximum 
and  a  minimiun  fioor  to  cover  small 
States  and  small  districts.  I  do  not  know 
whether  15  cents  per  voting  age  popula- 
tion is  the  correct  formula  or  not  on  the 
general  election.  But  I  say  the  way  to 
decide  that  is  not  to  try  to  kill  the  "bill. 
The  way  to  decide  that  is  to  try  to  offer 
amendments  to  this  particular  bill  to 
change  the  formula  if  one  does  not  like 
that  particular  formula. 

Last  year  the  Senate  voted  58  to  34  for 
some  form  of  public  financing  of  presi- 
dential primaries  and  general  elections 
and  congressional  general  elections  only. 
In  this  bill  we  went  further  than  that. 
We  made  one-half  matching  in  the  pri- 
mary election  if  the  person  reached  the 
threshold  amount,  so  we  would  attempt 
to  discourage  persons  who  were  not 
really  serious  candidates  and  who  had 
no  widespread  appeal.  We  did  include 
the  primary  elections  based  on  that 
matching  amount  in  this  bUl. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  find  myself  in  a 
rather  imusual  position  this  morning.  I 
am  a  person  who  has  traditionally  op- 
posed cloture  in  the  Congress,  because 
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I  felt  these  matters  should  be  debated  at 
length.  On  the  other  hand,  as  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill  here,  I  would  like  to  get 
at  the  issue.  I  have  not  voted  for  cloture 
many  times  in  the  period  I  have  been  in 
the  Congress.  V/hile  I  did  not  join  in 
signing  the  cloture  motion,  I  do  intend  to 
vote  for  cloture  in  this  instance,  in  the 
hope  that  we  can  go  through  the  other 
amendments,  that  we  can  adopt  amend- 
ments that  may  vary  the  formula  we 
have  adopted,  may  change  some  partic- 
ulars of  the  bill  itself,  but  mainly  so  that 
we  can  carry  out  what  has  now  been  de- 
termined on  at  least  two  occasions  by  the 
Senate — that  we  do  want  some  form  of 
public  financing  bill,  and  that  we  can 
get  it  to  the  House  so  they  can  work 
their  will  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  whose 
time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  On  my  time. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonuncall  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston). 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada  very 
much  for  yielding,  and  I  also  thank  him 
for  the  very  effective  work  he  has  been 
doing  in  handling  this  measure  on  the 
floor. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  I  am  delighted  he  is  on  the 
floor,  because  I  wanted  to  cover  one 
point  while  he  was  present,  since  he  has 
been  mentioning  one  aspect  of  the  bill  as 
it  relates  to  the  State  of  California  from 
time  to  time.  , 

As  I  listened  to  his  remarks  a  couple 
of  days  ago,  I  found  myself  in  some 
agreement  with  him  in  his  references  to 
the  amount  of  funding  which  would  be 
available  to  a  candidate  from  California 
under  this  bill. 

This  aspect  of  public  financing  bf  elec- 
tion campaigns  has  given  me  real  con- 
cern. I  am  troubled  by  the  amount  of 
Federal  funding  which  would  be  avail- 
able to  me  personally  as  a  candidate  for 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  the  Nation's  most 
populous  State,  although,  obviously, 
there  is  almost  no  chance  that  a  public 
financing  proposal  might  be  enacted  in 
time  to  affect  this  year's  election. 

So,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  I  am 
reelected,  we  are  looking  ahead  to  the 
1980  election. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  precise  point? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CANNON.  One  of  the  amendments 
we  have  already  tuiopted  now  is  to  com- 
pletely eliminate  the  1974  election,  so  if 
tiie  bill  is  passed  with  that  amendment 
in  it,  it  would  preclude  the  Senator  him- 
self from  being  involved  in  it  in  any  way. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  So.  whether  or  not  I  will  ever 
be  affected  by  it  depends  on  what  will 
happen  in  this  year's  election. 


My  first  reaction — and  this  was  when 
I  developed  a  similar  bill  afifecting  Cali- 
fornia campaigns  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  Nation — was  that  I  should  propose  a 
ceiling  lower  than  15  ceots  per  eligible 
voter  in  Senate  and  Presidential  races 
in  such  large  States  as  California  and 
New  York— so  that  my  proposal  would 
not  appear  to  be  self-serving,  monetarily, 
and  also  to  reduce  the  total  cost  of  public 
financing. 

My  second  reaction  was  that  such  a 
ceiling  in  itself  could  be  self-serving, 
since  it  mighi  deny  a  potential  opponent 
adequate  funds  to  overcome  whatever 
built-in  advantage  I  have  as  an  incum- 
bent. 

On  Monday.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
vote  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  on  his  amend- 
ment to  reduce  by  30  percent  the  amount 
of  money  available  to  an  incumbent.  I 
supported  that  amendment,  because  I 
believe  that  incumbents  do  have  a  sub- 
stantial advantage  in  their  efforts  for  re- 
election. 

A  number  of  Senators  in  the  course  of 
this  debate  have  commented  on  the  in- 
consistency between  recent  polls  show- 
ing that  though  Congress  is  held  in 
extremely  low  esteem,  a  number  of  in- 
dividual incumbents  are  running  strong- 
er in  polls  taken  on  their  own  races,  and 
the  majority  of  incumbente  are  expected 
to  win  reelection. 

Possibly  fewer  incumbents  will  be  re- 
elected this  year,  but  a  majority  will  be 
reelected — that  is  normal  insofar  as  in- 
cumbents seeking  reelection  is  con- 
cerned. 

This  inconsistency,  it  seems  to  me, 
illustrates  the  enormous  advantage  to 
holding  public  office,  which  enables  an 
incumbent  to  overcome  this  public  doubt 
about  the  legislative  body  in  which  he 
serves.  Clearly,  it  is  reasonable  to  allow 
nonincumbents  more  campaign  funds  in 
order  to  try  to  equalize  the  imbalance  in 
the  present  system. 

Even  though  that  amendment  was  de- 
feated, the  bill  before  us,  which  provides 
equal  funding  for  incumbents  and  non- 
incumbents,  will  be  of  greater  advantage 
to  the  challenger  than  the  present  sys- 
tem. The  reason  for  this  is  fairly  ob- 
vious: an  incumbent  usually  finds  it 
easier  to  raise  campaign  funds  than  does 
a  nonincumbent.  When  I  support  public 
financing,  I  do  so  knowing  full  well  that 
almost  surely  public  financing  will  help 
my  opponents  more  than  it  will  help  me. 
The  $2.1  million  which  a  senatorial 
candidate  in  California  would  receive  un- 
der the  present  bUl  is  a  lot  of  money.  I, 
for  one,  indicated  yesterday  my  willing- 
ness to  reduce  that  $2.1  million  by  bet- 
ter than  $600,000  for  an  incumbent. 

But  for  a  nonincumbent— a  challenger 
who  has  not  campaigned  to  the  enormous 
constituency  of  a  State  of  21  million  peo- 
ple— $2.1  million  is  in  line  with  the 
amounts  normally  spent  in  major  state- 
wide elections  under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  private  financing. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  3  or  4  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve a  challenger  must  reasonably,  under 
normal  conditions  and  under  present  law 
face  the  task  of  raising  such  sums  to 
finance  a  successful  campaign  against 
an  incumbent.  And  let  us  remember  that 
California's  $2.1  mUlion  is  still  base  J 
upon  only  15  cents  per  voting  age  per- 
son—the same  amount  which  would  b2 
available  for  a  candidatr  in  Alabama  cr 
any  other  State.  I 

I  do  not  know  how  much  or  how  little 
my  opponent  tliis  November  will  be  able 
to  raise  for  his  campaign  against  me.  But 
I  do  know  that  if  this  bill  had  been  en- 
acted, my  November  opponent  would 
have  $2.1  million  to  spend  against  mino. 

Nevertheless,  I  support  the  principle  of     ( 
pubhc  financing  and  I  support  this  bill — 
not  because  it  is  to  my  own  political  ad- 
vantage, for  it  clearly  is  not. 

I  support  the  bill  because  it  will  end 
the  corrosion  big  money  brings  to  our 
system  of  representative  democracy 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
also  very  true  that  if  a  person  does  not 
want  to  go  the  public  financing  route,  he 
has  the  option  of  remaining  with  private 
financing,  if  that  is  something  that  he 
prefers  to  do?  It  seems  to  me  that  pub- 
lic financing  would  help  the  challenger 
more  than  it  would  help  the  incumbent, 
which  is  quite  contrary  to  tjie  objection 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes,  I  believe  that  to 
be  the  case. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  cen- 
tral issue  in  the  struggle  for  cloture  on 
the  election  reform  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  is  who  owns  Congrees?  Put  an- 
other way,  the  question  is  whether  we  in 
Congress  are  going  to  put  our  own  house 
in  order  by  adopting  public  financing 
for  our  own  elections. 

We  already  have  public  financing  for 
Presidential  elections.  In  fact,  we  enacted 
it  into  law  7  months  before  the  Wa- 
tergate break-in.  Yet,  todajy,  nearly  2 
years  after  that  break-in.  Congress  is 
stiU  trying  to  decide  whether  public  fi- 
nancing is  right  for  its  own  elections. 

If  any  set  of  facts  can  tip  the  balance 
in  favor  of  pubhc  financing  for  Senate 
and  House  elections,  it  ought  to  be  the 
news  of  the  unconscionable  war  chests 
that  special  interest  groups  have  already 
put  together  for  the  1974  congressional 
elections.  By  the  end  of  February,  as  re- 
ported recently  by  Common  Cause,  regis- 
tered poUtical  committees  affiliated  with 
special  interest  groups  had  already 
amassed  the  enormous  sum  of  $11.6  mil- 
lion, or  more  than  the  entire  amount 
spent  by  such  committees  in  all  of  1972. 
The  message  from  that  list  is  unmis- 
takable. The  lobbyists  and  special  inter- 
est groups  are  aUve  and  well  in  Wash- 
ington. They  haven't  missed  a  stride  over 
Watergate.  Their  pockets  tre  already 
bulging  with  contributions  to  be  made. 
They  are  on  the  prowl  today  in  the  halls 
of  Congress,  assessing  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives for  possible  investment  in 
the  fall  elections.  Take  but  two  examples : 
One  might  have  thought  that  after 
Watergate  and  the  furor  over  the  milk 
deal,  the  Associated  Milk  Producers,  Inc., 
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would  have  been  gun-shy  about  campaign 
contributions.  Hardly.  Not  when  vast 
benefits  worth  himdreds  or  thousands 
or  even  millions  of  dollars  are  to  be 
gained  for  the  bargain  price  of  a  well- 
placed  campaign  contribution.  And  so, 
AMPI's  political  action  arm,  TAPE,  leads 
the  list  of  all  special  interest  groups  in 
the  size  of  the  warchest  for  1974 — $1.4 
million  by  the  end  of  February  and  still 
counting.  The  price  of  a  quart  of  milk 
is  already  higher  than  Skylab.  Who 
knows  how  much  more  the  forgotten 
American  consumer  will  be  paying,  once 
AMPI's  1974  war  chest  works  its  way  into 
the  mainstream  of  Federal  legislation. 

Or  take  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. The  AMA  has  a  war  chest  of 
$889,000.  Is  there  any  doubt  that  this 
AMA  money  will  be  used  in  the  fall  elec- 
tions to  subvert  national  health  insur- 
ance and  to  support  candidates  who 
oppose  health  reform? 

Undoubtedly,  anyone  in  Congress  who 
goes  down  the  Ust  of  special  interest  com- 
mittees and  their  war  chests  knows  what 
each  group  wants  from  Congress. 

The  issue  is  an  ancient  one.  No  man 
can  serve  two  masters.  No  Senator  or 
Congressman  can  serve  both  the  people 
of  America  and  his  big  campaign  con- 
tributors. So  long  as  we  In  the  Congress 
continue  the  practice  of  financing  our 
campaigns  with  the  dollars  of  a  wealthy 
few  who  have  a  stake  in  the  laws  we  pass, 
corruption  will  keep  increasing  and 
democracy  will  keep  decaying. 

The  names  of  futiu-e  scandals  will  be 
different,  but  the  problem  will  be  the 
same,  because  the  laws  we  pass  will  al- 
ways bear  the  brand  of  the  special  inter- 
est groups. 

We  can  end  this  shameful  spectacle 
by  which  Congress  puts  itself  up  for  auc- 
tion every  second  year.  We  can  wash 
away  the  growing  stain  on  America's 
democracy.  But  we  can  do  so  only  by 
making  a  clean  break  with  our  corrupt 
and  discredited  system  of  private  financ- 
ing of  elections. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  change  its 
spots.  It  is  time  we  held  up  the  mirror  of 
Watergate  to  ourselves — if  we  take  an 
honest  look,  we  will  recognize  ourselves. 
And  when  we  do,  we  will  realize  that  we 
owe  our  constituents  a  better  deal.  Then, 
cloture  will  be  Invoked,  and  the  Nation 
will  begin  a  new  era  of  clean  and  honest 
elections  to  Federal  ofiSce. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  itself  first 
voted  for  public  financing  for  presiden- 
tial elections  in  1966.  Now,  almost  a  dec- 
ade later,  we  are  trying  to  decide  whether 
to  have  public  financing  for  our  own 
elections.  I  don't  think  we  need  more 
debate.  This  issue  has  been  extensively 
debated.  It  was  debated  in  1966.  in  1967, 
and  in  1971,  when  the  dollar  checkoff 
was  enacted  into  law.  It  was  debated  last 
year,  as  a  major  amendment  to  the  debt 
ceiling  bill.  That  is  when  the  filibusters 
first  began.  We  heard  at  that  particular 
time  that  the  reason  why  we  needed  ex- 
tended debate  was  that  we  had  not  had 
hearings;  that  Congress  must  have  a 
chance  to  consider  public  financing  more 
fully,  and  must  give  people  of  differing 
views  a  chance  to  speak  out. 

Now,  under  the  distinguished  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  we  have  had  extensive  com- 


mittee hearings.  Different  groups  put  for- 
ward their  ideas  suid  suggestions.  The 
committee  has  acted.  We  are  ready  to 
vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  for  3  more  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  the  Senator  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Nonetheless,  after  we 
have  come  through  this  extensive  and 
exhaustive  procedure  in  the  Senate,  we 
find  ourselves  embroiled  again  in  a  full 
and  extended  debate  that  cannot  go  by 
any  other  name  than  filibuster.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  Members  of 
this  body,  want  to  face  up  to  this  issue. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  Congress  to  face  up  to 
the  issue.  Still,  we  are  being  frustrated 
in  facing  up  to  it  by  a  filibuster. 

Many  Members  of  this  body  recognize 
extended  debate  as  the  means  of  protect- 
ing a  minority  who  feel  strongly  about 
an  issue.  Traditionally,  a  minority  of 
one-third  of  the  Members  of  this  body  is 
able  to  prevent  the  majority  from  acting. 
And  so,  the  vote  today  presents  a  difla- 
cult  decision  and  a  difficult  moral  judg- 
ment because  all  of  us  in  the  majority 
want  to  respect  the  strong  views  of  the 
minority  among  us,  but  all  of  us  also 
want  the  Congress  to  get  back  on  the 
path  of  truly  representing  all  the  people. 
It  is  not  just  today's  vote  we  look  at,  but 
the  road  ahead  for  Congress  in  the  Na- 
tion's future. 

Few  issues  have  been  debated  and  dis- 
cussed as  extensively  as  this  one  has. 
There  is  a  very  clear  mandate  for  this 
proposal  from  the  American  people. 
That  mandate  has  been  expressed  here 
by  past  votes  and  during  the  course  of 
this  debate  by  the  Members  of  this  body. 
What  we  are  asking  is  an  opportimity  to 
face  up  to  the  issue,  and  not  to  be  pro- 
hibited from  doing  so  by  those  who  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  this  reform.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  will  invoke  cloture  on 
this  issue^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  said  that 
the  issue  is  who  owns  Congress,  indicat- 
ing, I  assume,  that  some  Members  of 
Congress  are  subservient  to  special  in- 
terests. He  did  not  bother  to  nsime  any, 
and  I  wonder  who  those  Senators  are. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  not  one 
of  them.  I  daresay  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  in  the  upcoming  race  in  his 
home  State  this  fall,  will  not  spend  one- 
twentieth  of  the  amount  of  money  that 
would  be  available  to  him  under  this 
public  financing,  so  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  who  some  of  these  Senators 
are  who  are  subservient  to  special  in- 
terests. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  there  is  the  non- 
sequitur  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  used  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 


using  that  the  way  to  remove  the  infiu- 
ence  of  the  special  interests  is  to  provide 
for  public  financing,  and  hand  the  bill 
to  the  taxpayers. 

That  is  not  necessary  at  all.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  cut  down  on  the  amount 
of  permissible  contributions.  That  is 
what  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
been  trying  to  do.  But  I  notice  that  th? 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  voted  against  my 
amendment  to  cut  permissible  contribu- 
tions to  $250  in  Presidential  races  and 
$100  in  House  and  Senate  races.  That  is 
the  way  to  remove  any  sinister  infiuence. 
if  there  be  any  sinister  influence. 
Also,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  said : 
Well,  we  ought  to  Improve  the  bUl  by 
offering  amendments. 

The  Senator  knows  that  if  cloture  is 
invoked  in  a  few  minutes,  there  will  be 
no  way  to  offer  any  other  amendments: 
so  the  way  to  get  perfecting  amendments 
offered  and  considered  would  be  to  vote 
down  cloture,  Mr.  President,  so  that  other 
amendments  can  be  presented. 

The  issue  here  is  whether  we  will  con- 
tinue to  have  the  process  of  voluntaiy 
participation  by  the  American  people  in 
elections,  or  whether  we  are  going  to 
turn  the  bill  over  to  the  taxpayers,  and 
let  the  taxpayers  pay  the  bill. 

I  was  somewhat  amused  by  the  doubts 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, who  said  he  was  disturbed  about 
this  $2.1  million  that  would  be  handed 
to  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  out  there. 
He  was  troubled  about  it,  but  he  has  re- 
solved his  doubts  and  is  willing  to  see  a 
candidate  for  the  Senate  receive  $2,- 
121,000  to  make  his  general  election 
campaign. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  What  is  the  time  situa- 
tion, Mr.  President? 

The  ACTtNG  PRESIDEa^  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
3  minutes  remaining.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  1  remaining  minute. 

Mr.  CANNON.  At  12  o'clock,  does  a 
quorum  call  ensue? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  call  is  automatic  under 
the  rules. 

Mr.  CANNON.  To  be  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  cloture  vote? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. When  there  is  a  quorum,  that  is 
correct 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  much  I  can  add  to 
what  has  already  beoi  said  on  this  mat- 
ter. The  issue  is  simply  whether  we  do 
or  do  not  want  campaign  reform,  and 
with  that  reform,  whether  we  have  it 
include  the  public  financing  of  cam- 
paigns on  a  matching  basis  in  the  pri- 
maries and  on  a  complete  basis  in  the 
general  elections. 

As  I  said  before,  the  Senate  has  al- 
ready spoken  on  tiiat  particular  issue. 
A  majority  of  the  Senators  have  voted 
at  least  twice  that  that  is  what  the  Sen- 
ate desires.  So  this  is  an  opportunity, 
now,  to  make  a  determination  of  whethe.- 
the  percentage  is  high  enough  that  clo- 
ture can  be  invoked,  in  order  that  this 
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bill  can  come  to  a  vote  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Senate  can  Invoke  its  will. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  if  cloture  is  invoked  today, 
various  amendments — of  which  I  imder- 
stand  there  are  about  80  at  the  desk, 
dealings  with  a  range  of  public  and  pri- 
vate financing  issues — will  be  considered 
by  the  Senate,  and  that  the  Senate  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  debate  these 
amendments  and  vote  on  every  one  of 
them,  and  get  an  expression  by  Members 
of  the  Senate  on  each  amendment?  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
about  86  amendments  at  the  desk,  each 
of  which  would  be  available  to  be  called 
up  and  for  a  vote  to  be  had  on  them  in 
the  process  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
cloture  vote,  so  that  those  particular  is- 
sues certainly  could  be  considered  over 
and  above  the  issues  that  have  already 
been  considered  In  the  bill. 

I  do  not  know  just  how  many  amend- 
ments we  have  adopted  so  far,  but  I  know 
we  have  had  a  considerable  number  of 
votes  on  the  bill  thus  far. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  Senator  not 
agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  surpris- 
ing If  any  new  issues  are  introduced, 
since  this  matter  has  been  thoroughly 
discussed  over  the  last  2  weeks? 

Mr.  CANNON.  This  issue  has  been  be- 
fore us  for  a  long  time,  and  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  Senators  who  have  Is- 
sues about  which  they  feel  strongly 
\70uld  have  them  at  the  desk  by  now.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  many  new  issues  that 
would  come  up  by  this  late  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada has  expired.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  my  1  minute  to  the 
r)enator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  . 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
bill  passes  in  its  present  form,  the  public 
may  be  fooled  by  the  reports  into  think- 
ing that  the  abiises  of  Watergate  have 
been  corrected — that  Congress  has  voted 
for  reform. 

It  Is  important,  I  believe,  to  state  again 
that  five  out  of  the  seven  members  of  the 
Senate's  Watergate  Investigating  Com- 
mittee have  positioned  themselves 
against  public  financing.  They  do  not 
regard  public  financing  as  the  reform 
needed  to  take  care  of  Watergate. 

Furthermore,  while  the  bill  dips  deep 
Into  the  Treasury,  it  does  not  eliminate 
special  interest  contributions  and  In- 
fluence. Indeed,  the  other  day,  an  amend- 
ment which  I  opposed,  was  adopted  to 
increase  the  ceiling  on  a  contribution 
from  a  special  interest  group  to  a  candi- 
date from  $3,000  to  $6,000.  So,  we  have 
been  going  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
campaign  reform  bill  pending  before 
the  Senate  today  may  well  be  more  im- 
portant than  any  other  legislation  to 
come  before  this  Congress,  in  terms  of 
its  long-range  ramifications  for  our 
country.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  essential 
that  we  overcome  the  delaying  tactics 
being  employed  by  opponents  of  this  bill; 
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I  for  one  certainly  will  vote  to  limit 
debate  so  that  we  may  take  a  final  vote 
on  this  bill,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  the  same. 

Every  responsible  American  citizen 
has  recoiled  in  revulsion  at  the  disclosure 
of  the  abuses  of  our  political  system 
committed  during  the  1972  Presidential 
election  campaign.  These  acts,  lumped 
together  generically  as  "The  Watergate 
Scandal,"  represent  an  ahen  and  diabolic 
perversion  of  our  political  system.  Never- 
theless they  did  occur,  they  occurred 
within  the  very  highest  levels  of  our 
governmental  and  political  structures, 
and  they  occurred  despite  laws  which 
prohibit  such  behavior. 

The  aftermath  of  Watergate  has  been 
a  national  trauma  that  continues  to  this 
day,  and  is  hkely  to  become  even  more 
serious  before  it  is  ended.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  American  people  that  they  have 
insisted  on  a  full  airing  of  this  dismal 
business,  despite  the  pain  involved.  It 
is  a  testament  to  our  ^stem  of  justice 
that  those  guilty  of  crimes  are  being 
called  swiftly  to  account.  And  it  is  con- 
firmation of  the  strength  of  our  politi- 
cal and  governmental  systems  that  they 
will  siu-vive  Watergate,  perhaps  stronger 
than  before. 

The  Watergate  scandal  is  the  dis- 
grace and  tragedy  of  a  handful  of  cyn- 
ical men.  But,  it  would  be  a  national  dis- 
grace, and  perhaps  a  national  tragedy, 
if  we  as  a  people  failed  to  learn  from  this 
experience  and  act  to  prevent  it  from 
happening  again. 

The  mail  I  get  from  constituents,  per- 
sonal contacts,  and  the  public  opinion 
surveys,  all  teU  the  same  story;  Ameri- 
cans are  disillusioned  vnth  elected  offi- 
cials, and  are  demanding  steps  be  taken 
to  guard  against  future  Watergates.  The 
bill  before  us  today,  S.  3044,  is  the  single 
most  important  step  we  can  take  to  lx)th 
restore  confidence,  and  prevent  future 
political  scandals. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  where  this  bill 
was  developed,  I  can  say  it  was  carefully 
drafted  with  both  the  lessons  of  Water- 
gate, and  the  guiding  principles  of  our 
democracy,  firmly  in  mind.  It  is  certainly 
not  a  panacea,  but  no  legislation  is.  How- 
ever, I  think  nearly  all  Senators  would 
agree  that  most  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  necessary  reforms  that  would  be  ef- 
fective in  insuring  high  standards  of  po- 
litical conduct. 

The  provision  that  some  Senators 
strongly  disagree  with  is  public  financing 
of  election  campaigns.  It  is  appropriate 
that  this  be  the  greatest  point  of  contro- 
versy, since  it  is  assuredly  the  most  im- 
portant reform  contained  In  this  bill. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  I  would  agree 
that  "money  is  the  root  of  all  evil."  But, 
it  was  unquestionably  the  root  of  mucli 
of  the  evil  associated  with  Watergate. 
and  much  of  the  evil  exposed  in  many 
other  areas  of  political  activity.  Further- 
more, we  have  seen  that  no  number  of 
laws  to  regulate  the  matter  of  political 
contributions  can  be  effective  in  elim- 
inating all  abuses  in  this  area.  The  only 
way  we  will  ever  effectively  eUminate  the 
abuse  of  pohtical  contributions  as  a  de- 
terrent to  good  politics  aod  good  govern- 


ment, is  to  finance  campaigns  for  pub- 
lic office,  from  the  public  treasury. 

This  bill  estabUshes  the  principle  of 
public  financing  in  both  primary  and 
general  elections  for  Fefleral  office.  At 
the  same  time,  it  allows  for  gradual 
transition  by  offering  candidates  for 
Congress  and  for  President  the  option 
of  relying  entirely  on  public  financing, 
or  on  private  contributioas,  or  on  a  mix 
of  both.  Furthermore,  it  Js  carefully  de- 
signed to  preserve  the  two-party  system, 
while  allowing  for  challenges  from  seri- 
ous third-party,  or  inde^ndent  candi- 
dates. And,  it  contains  safeguards  against 
the  public  financing  of  frivolous  candi- 
dates. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation,  the  reasons  why  it  is  needed, 
and  the  arguments  for  and  against  it,  are 
well  known  to  Members  of  the  Senate. 
If  we  are  to  behave  responsibly  and  re- 
spond to  the  demands  by  our  constitu- 
ents for  reform,  we  must  turn  away  from 
further  debate  and  get  quickly  to  a  vote 
on  the  merits  of  this  legislation. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  NuNN) .  The  hour  of  12  o'clock 
noon  having  arrived,  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  pursuant  to 
rule  XXII,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  pending  cloture  motion,  which 
the  clerk  will  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Cloture  Motion 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisionB  of  3ule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  pend- 
ing bUl  S.  3044,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
for  public  financing  of  prlmiu-y  and  general 
election  campaigns  for  Federal  elective  office, 
and  to  amend  certain  other  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

Mike  Mansfield,  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
James  B.  Pearson,  Robert  Dole,  Hugh 
Scott,  Claiborne  Pell,  Frank  Church 
Quentln  N.  Burdlck,  Marlow  W.  Cook,' 
WUUam  Proxmlre,  Clifford  P.  Case, 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  Daniel  K.  Inouye! 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Joseph  R.  Blden, 
Jr., 

Ted  Stevens.  Stuart  Symington,  Floyd 
K.  Haskell.  Birch  Bayh,  William  D. 
Hathaway,  Edmund  a  Muskle,  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  Dick  Clark,  Jacob  K. 
Javits. 


CALL  OP  THE   ROLL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDBNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  rule  XXn,  tha  Chair  directs 
the  clerk  to  call  the  roU  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors answered  to  their  names ; 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayb 

Beall 

Bellmen 

Bennett 

Bentsen 
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Bible 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

BjTd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C 
Cannon 


Case 

ChUes 

Church 

Clark 

Cook 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenlcl 


Domtnlck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Pong 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 


Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McClure 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 


Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  P^lbright)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  fvurther  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hxn>DLESTON) ,  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Williau  L. 
Scott)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  .  A  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  is.  Is  it 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  debate  on 
S.  3044,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for 
public  financing  of  primary  and  general 
election  campaigns  for  Federal  elective 
office,  and  to  amend  certain  other  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  the  financing 
and  conduct  of  such  campaigns,  shall  be 
brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory 
under  the  rule,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pulbright)  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  William  L. 
Scott)  is  ahsent  on  official  business. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  60, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 60 

Abourezk 

HaskeU 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Beall 

Hathaway 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Biden 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Javits 

Percy 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Long 

Randolph 

Case 

Magnuson 

Riblcoff 

Church 

Mansfield 

Schwelker 

Clark 

Mathlas 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cook 

McOee 

Stafford 

Cranston 

McGovem 

Stevens 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Stevenson 

Domenlcl 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Tunney 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Hart 

Montoya 

wmiams 

Hartke 

Moss 

NAYS— 36 

Young 

Aiken 

Bible 

Cotton 

Allen 

Brock 

Curtis 

Baker 

Buckley 

Dominlck 

Bartlett 

Byrd. 

Eastland 

Bellmon 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Ervin 

Bennett 

Chiles 

Fannin 

Fong 

Goldwater 

Orlffln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Helms 

Hollings 


Pulbright 

Huddleston 

Hughes 


Hruska 

Johnston 

McClellan 

McClure 

Nunn 

Roth 

Sparkman 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Scott, 
WUliam  L. 


Stennis 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thiinnond 

Tower 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  60  and  the  nays  are  36. 
Fewer  than  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  motion  is  rejected. 

The  pending  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker),  No.  1075.  on  which  there  is 
a  1-hour  limitation. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not 
be  charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  would  th« 
Chair  state  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  amendment  No.  1075. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendments  No.  1075  are  as  follows: 

On  page  35,  line  14,  strike  out  "tenth"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "fifth". 

On  page  36,  line  9,  after  "other  than".  In- 
sert the  following:  "the  fifth  day  preceding 
an  election  and". 

On  page  36,  line  15,  after  "filed  on"  insert 
the  following:  "the  fifth  day  preceding  an 
election  or". 

On  page  63,  beginning  with  line  11,  strike 
out  through  line  5  on  page  64. 

On  page  64,  line  7,  strike  out  "318."  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "317.". 

On  page  64,  line  14,  strike  out  "319."  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "318.". 

On  page  75,  line  19,  strike  out  "(a)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "  (a)  (1) ". 

On  page  75,  between  lines  23  and  24,  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(2)  No  person  may  make  a  contribution 
to,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  a  candidate  for  that 
candidate's  campaign  for  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  during  the  period  which 
begins  on  the  tenth  day  preceding  day  of 
that  election  and  which  ends  on  the  day  of 
that  election.". 

On  page  76,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following : 

"(2)  No  candidate  may  knowingly  accept 
a  contribution  for  his  campaign  for  nom- 
ination for  election,  or  election,  during  the 
period  which  begins  on  the  tenth  day  pre- 
ceding the  day  of  that  election  and  which 
ends  on  the  day  of  that  election.". 

On  page  76,  line  3.  etrlke  out  "(2)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(3) ". 

On  page  76,  line  6,  strike  out  "paragraph 
(1)."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph 
(1)  or  (2).". 


On  page  77,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following : 

"(e)  No  candidate,  or  person  who  accepts 
contributions  for  the  benefit  or  use  of  that 
candidate,  may  accept  a  contribution  which, 
when  added  to  all  other  contributions  ac- 
cepted by  that  candidate  or  person,  is  In 
excess  of  the  amount  which  to  reasonably 
necessary  to  defray  the  ependltures  of  that 
candidate.". 

On  page  77.  line  6,  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "  (f )  ". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  utilize. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  purify  the 
process  of  public  disclosure  of  campaign 
contributions  by  requiring  the  comple- 
tion of  that  process  before  rather  than 
after  the  election  has  taken  place.  In 
other  words,  my  amendment  would  re- 
quire political  candidates  to  disclose  the 
size  and  source  of  all  contributions  a 
time  certain  before  each  election.  In  this 
way  the  public  is  afforded  theh-  full  and 
legitimate  right  to  examine  the  sources 
of  a  particular  candidate's  financial  sup- 
port, and  then  draw  their  own  conclusion 
prior  to  voting. 

The  mechanics  of  my  amendment  are 
quite  simple.  A  deadline  is  established  10 
days  before  each  election.  No  contribu- 
tions can  be  received  by  candidates  after 
that  deadline,  from  any  source.  This 
means  that  unless  a  contribution  was 
either  personally  delivered  or  postmarked 
prior  to  the  deadline,  it  would  have  to  be 
returned  to  the  contributor  by  the 
candidate. 

Five  days  after  the  deadline,  and  5 
days  before  the  election,  each  candidate 
is  required  to  file  a  final  report  of  all 
campaign  contributions,  including,  of 
course,  the  sources  and  amounts.  This 
better  enables  the  public  to  review  rele- 
vant disclosure  data,  so  as  to  base  their 
ultimate  judgments  on  the  complete  rec- 
ord. That  is  the  point  of  public  disclo- 
sure, and  we  mislead  ourselves  and  the 
American  people  if  we  give  the  impres- 
sion that  all  the  financial  cards  are  on 
the  table  before  the  election.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  they  are  not  under 
the  present  system  and  will  not  be  under 
the  reforms  embodied  in  S.  3044.  That  is 
why  I  have  offered  this  amendment. 

As  of  now,  any  candidate  can  postpone 
disclosure  of  potentially  damaging  infor- 
mation on  political  contributions  until 
after  the  election  and  after  it  is  too  late 
to  make  a  difference.  My  amendment 
would  not  permit  this.  The  only  circum- 
stances under  which  contributions  could 
be  received  after  the  10-day  period  lead- 
ing up  to  and  including  the  election 
would  be  to  defray  debts  incurred  dur- 
ing the  campaign. 

I  am  aware  that  the  establishment  of 
a  deadline  10  days  before  an  election 
with  the  final  report  due  5  days  preced- 
ing the  election  will  require  a  massive 
amount  of  accounting  at  a  very  critical 
time  in  most  campaigns.  However,  I  be- 
lieve, as  I  am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues 
do,  that  public  disclosure  is  essential  to 
the  success  of  any  system  of  private  fi- 
nancing of  political  campaigns,  regard- 
less of  how  limited  the  role  of  the  indi- 
vidual contributor  might  be.  This  was 
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evidenced  by  the  unprecedented  public 
disclosure  requirements  enacted  in  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 
Moreover,  it  now  appears  obvious  that 
we  might  have  avoided  a  great  deal  of 
the  campaign  finance  abuses  associated 
with  the  1972  campaign  for  President, 
and  other  races,  had  these  provisions 
been  in  effect  long  before  the  spring  of 
that  year.  For  that  reason,  I  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  which  would  not 
only  seek  to  avoid  the  abuses  of  earlier 
campaigns,  but  also  enhance  the  public's 
right  to  know. 

That  right  is  significant  as  it  relates 
to  the  matter  of  public  disclosure,  be- 
cause normally,  a  great  deal   can   be 
learned  from  examining  the  sources  of 
Individual  contributions.  The  names  and 
occupations  of  the  individual  contribu- 
tors tells  the  public  where  a  particular 
candidate's  strongest  support  lies;  and 
it  can  often  imply  how  that  candidate 
would  vote  on  a  particular  issue  without 
knowing  the  candidate's  personal  view. 
For  example,  if  It  were  disclosed  that 
a  candidate  had  received  contributions, 
regardless  of  the  amount,  from  a  dozen 
or  two  dozen  Individuals  who  aU  hap- 
pened to  work  for  various  veterans  or- 
ganizations, then  it  might  be  assumed 
that  those  Individuals  considered  that 
candidate  generally  sympathetic  to  vet- 
erans' concerns;  and  the  same  example 
could  be  applied  to  coimtless  other  oc- 
cupations. The  point  is  that  public  dis- 
closure plays  a  very  important  role  in 
assisting  the  voters  to  make  up  their 
minds,  whether  it  Is  for  a  primary  or 
general  election. 

And  yet,  that  role  Is  substantially 
hindered  by  the  present  reporting  pro- 
cedures. The  question  Is  not  so  much 
whether  those  procedures  are  used  to 
purposefully  deceive  the  pubUc,  but 
rather  whether  they  actually  retard  the 
public's  abUity  to  base  their  judgment 
on  all  the  factj,.  I  beUeve  clearly  the  pres- 
ent procedures  and  the  reforms  proposed 
m  S.  3044  do  retard  that  ability  and  that 
they  are  not  consistent  with  the  true  in- 
tent of  public  disclosure.  Thus,  I  urge 
that  we  amend  that  procedure  by  pro- 
hibiting the  receipt  of  additional  con- 
tributions after  10  days  preceding  the 
election,  and  require  a  full  and  final  re- 
porting of  those  contributions  5  days 
before  the  election  takes  place.  It  is  the 
only  way  I  know  of  to  guarantee  the 
public's  right  to  know,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  this  amendment.  In  the  first 
riace,  with  respect  to  the  contribuUons, 
it  is  completely  unrealistic,  because  the 
rough  part  of  the  campaign.  Insofar 
as  the  need  to  have  funds  available  Is 
concerned,  occurs  In  about  the  last  10  to 
15  days.  The  prohibition  in  the  amend- 
ment would  make  it  so  that  no  contribu- 
tion could  be  made  within  10  days  of  an 
election,  and  the  candidate  could  not 
accept  a  contribution  within  that  period 
of  time.  So  really,  if  we  are  going  to  do 
tills,  we  may  just  as  well  move  the  elec- 
tion up  10  days.  That,  for  all  practical 
purposes.  Is  what  it  means. 
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With   respect   to   the  reporting   pro- 
visions, we  have  checked  carefully  with 
the  peope  who  have  had  some  experience 
in  the  field  of  reporting  and  making  the 
information   available   en   some   useful 
basis,  and  they  advise  us  that  this  type 
of  reporting  is  not  long  enough  for  a  re- 
port to  be  mailed  in  and  for  them  to 
put  out  that  information  and  make  the 
information  public  as  it  should  be  made. 
Therefore,  I  am  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  that  page  3,  subsection  6.  is 
completely  redundant.  It  provides  that 
a  person  cannot  accept  a  contribution 
m  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  amount 
reascmably  necessary  to  defray  the  ex- 
penditure. We  will  never  know  what  the 
expenditures  are  until  they  have  been 
incurred.   Sometimes   the   expenditures 
occur  late,  at  the  last  minute.  Sometimes 
bUls  come  in  even  after  the  campaign 
is  over.  We  have  in  the  bill  a  provision 
for  payment  to  the  Treasury  over  the 
excess  amount  that  may  have  been  col- 
lected. That  provision  is  in  the  bill    I 
think  it  is  adequate. 

This  amendment  is  vague  and  imcer- 
tam  and  would  impose  an  undue  burden 
on  a  candidate  and  those  working  in  his 
behalf  to  determine  what  is  reasonably 
necessary  to  defray  the  expenditures  of 
the  candidate,  so  that  he  will  not  have 
excess  money  and  be  in  violation  of  that 
particular  provision. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  vir- 
tually prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  proceed  to  a 
vote.  I  have  one  brief  remark  in  response 
to  the  observations  of  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Briefly  stated,  the  rationale  of  the 
amendment  is  that  if  there  is  to  be  public 
disclosure,  it  has  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  system  if  it  is  to  attract  impor- 
tance in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  if 
it  is  to  have  something  to  do  with  wheth- 
er one  votes  for  or  again«t  a  candidate 
It  seems  essential  to  make  that  final  re- 
port before  the  election,  because  between 
the  time  10  days  before  the  election  and 
January  31,  a  candidate  could  collect 
a  million  dollars,  and  the  public  would 
never  know  it.  The  sole  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  that  if  we  are  going  to 
have  fuU  disclosure,  let  us  make  it  before 
the  election,  not  after  the  election. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  Tlie  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr 
FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee)  are  necessaiily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Huddieston)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 


water),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  are  neceBsarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  th«  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Willum  L.  Scott)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
<  Mr.  Helms)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Biden 

Brock 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Cotton 
Curtis 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Robert 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Gravel 
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YEAS— 33 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Domlnlck 
Ervin 
Fong 
Grlffln 
Gurney 
Holllngs 
Hruska 
Mansfield 
McClure 
McGovern 

NATS — 57 


Metzenbaum 
'  Nelson 
Packwood 
Proxmlre 
Rlblcoff 
Roth 

Schwelker 
Stevens 
Thurmond 
Welcker 


Cook 

Fulbright 
Goldwater 

Helms 


Hansen  Moss 

Hart  Muskle 

Hartke  Nunn 

Haskell  Pastore 

Hatfield  Pearson 

Hathaway  Pell 

Humphrey  Percy 

Inouye  Randolph 

C.  Jackson  Scott,  Hugh 

Javits  Sparkman 

Johnston  Stafford 

Kennedy  Stennls 

MagnuBon  Btevenson 

Mathlas  Bymlngton 

McCleUan  Talmadge 

Mclntyre  Tower 

Metcalf  "Tunney 

Mondale  ^Ullams 

Montoya  Young 

NOT  VOTING — <0 

Huddieston  Bcott, 
Hughes  William  L. 

Long  •raft 
McGee 


So  Mr.  Baker's  amendmeiit  (No.  1075) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORTS  OF  SIX  RIVER  BASIN 
COMMISSIONS— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  presidient  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying reports,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  happy  to  transmit  herewith  the 
annual  reports  of  the  six  river  bashi  com- 
missions, as  required  under  section  204 
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(2)  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
of  1965. 

The  act  states  that  commissions  may 
be  established,  comprised  of  State  and 
Federal  members,  at  the  request  of  the 
Governors  of  the  States  within  the  pro- 
posed commission  area.  Each  commission 
is  responsible  for  planning  the  best  use 
of  water  and  related  land  resources  in  its 
area  and  for  recommending  priorities  for 
implementation  of  such  planning.  The 
commissions,  through  efforts  to  increase 
public  participation  in  the  decisionmak- 
ing process,  can  and  do  provide  a  forum 
for  all  the  people  within  the  commission 
area  to  voice  their  ideas,  concerns,  and 
suggestions. 

The  commissions  submitting  reports 
are  New  England,  Great  Lakes,  Pacific 
Northwest,  Ohio  River,  Missouri  River, 
and  the  Upper  Mississippi.  The  territory 
these  six  commissions  cover  includes  all 
or  part  of  32  States. 

The  enclosed  annual  reports  indicate 
the  activities  and  accomplishments  of 
the  commissions  during  fiscal  year  1973. 
A  brief  description  of  current  and  poten- 
tial problems,  studies,  and  approaches  to 
solutions  are  included  in  the  repeals. 
Richard  Nixon. 

The  WnriE  House,  April  4.  1974. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  public  financing  of 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask  that 
the  clerk  please  state  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  75,  line  23,  strike  out  "exceeds 
$3,(X)0."  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"exceeds — ". 

On  page  75,  between  lines  23  and  24,  Insert 
the  following; 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President,  $2,000.; 
and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  any  other  candidate, 
$1,000.". 

On  page  76,  line  2,  strike  out  "exceeds 
$3,000."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"exceeds — ". 

On  page  76,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 

"(A)  iu  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President,  $2000; 
and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  other  candidate, 
$1000.". 


CXX- 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for 
a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
the  pending  amendment  be  limited  to  35 
minutes,  to  be  controlled  and  divided 
as  follows:  25  minutes  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
amendment  (Mr.  Allen>  ,  and  10  minutes 
under  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Cannon). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  tliank 
the  distinguished  majority  whip. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  U.e 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  argu- 
ment has  been  made  time  and  again 
here  on  the  floor  that  in  order  to  re- 
move the  influence  in  Government  of 
large  contributors  to  Federal  election 
campaigns,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to 
public  financing.  It  occurs  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  this  is  cer- 
tainly a  non  sequitur,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  public  financing  in  order 
to  remove  the  influence  of  large  contiib- 
utors  or  to  prevent  the  making  of  large 
contributions.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  contribution. 

The  bill  provides  the  limit  that  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  because  un- 
der the  present  law  there  is  no  effective 
limitation  on  a  contribution.  There  is  a 
limit  as  to  how  much  can  be  contributed 
to  one  committee.  I  believe  that  is  $5,000. 
There  is  a  limit  to  how  much  can  be 
contributed  without  incurring  the  gift 
tax  liability.  I  believe  that  is  $3,000.  But 
we  have  seen  that  many  candidates  set 
up  multiple  committees — in  some  cases, 
a  hundred  or  two  hundred.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  does  not  have  but  one 
committee  during  a  campaign.  Some 
candidates  apparently  find  it  necessary 
to  have  100  or  200  or  300  committees  so 
that  these  massive  contributions  can  be 
split  up  among  all  those  committees.  So 
there  is  no  effective  limitation.  But  the 
$3,000  permitted  by  the  bill  and  the 
$6,000  for  a  man  and  his  wife  are  tre- 
mendous contributions,  in  the  view  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  and  should 
be  cut  drastically. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  offered  an  amendment  to  cut 
the  maximum  permissible  amoimt  of  a 
contribution  in  Presidential  campaigns  to 
$250 — that  is,  both  the  nomination  race 
and  the  general  election — and  $200  for 
House  and  Senate  races.  How  did  we  ar- 
rive at  those  figures?  Very  simply,  Mr. 
President,  because  the  bill  before  the 
Senate,  S.  3044,  provides  that  in  pri- 
maries, contributions  to  Presidential 
races  up  to  $2,500  shall  be  matched  out 
of  the  Public  Treasury  and  contributions 
up  to  $100  in  House  and  Senate  races 
shall  be  matched  out  of  the  Public  Treas- 
ury by  subsidizing,  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  American  taxpayers,  the  campaigns 
of  politicians  running  for  various  Fed- 
eral offices. 

Apparently,  the  theory  of  the  bill  is 
that  there  must  be  something  evil,  some- 
thing sinister  about  contributions  In  the 
area  between  $250  In  the  one  case  and 
$100  in  the  other  case,  and  the  $3,000 


permissible  contribution,  because  they  do 
not  match  those  amounts. 

Where  does  that  leave  a  challenger  and 
an  incumbent?  Mr.  President,  it  leaves 
the  incumbent  at  a  decided  advantage — 
and  I  suppose  this  certainly  could  be 
called  an  incumbent's  bill — because  it 
provides  matching  funds  for  incumbents 
as  well  as  challengers  who  run  for  the 
constituencies  that  they  have  or  that 
they  might  hope  to  have.  So  only  these 
amounts  ai'e  matched.  It  gives  the  in- 
cumbent the  decided  advantage  that 
since  the  amounts  in  the  area  from  $100 
to  $250  up  to  $3,000  are  not  matched,  the 
incumbent,  on  account  of  being  better 
known  and  having  accommodated,  dur- 
ing the  term  of  his  office,  many  of  his 
constituents,  is  in  better  position  to  get 
contributions  in  that  area — from  $250  up 
to  $3,000 — leaving  the  challenger  at  a  de- 
cided disadvantage.  Even  as  to  the 
matching  amounts,  it  is  stacked  in  favor 
of  the  incumbent,  because — I  have  used 
this  example  before — in  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia, theoretically,  they  match  up  to 
$700,000  of  contributions,  of  up  to  $100 
in  House  and  Senate  races. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  challenger  in  a 
State,  because  of  being  less  well  known, 
is  able  to  raise  $100,000 — or  $125,000, 
since  that  is  the  threshold  amount,  but 
let  us  say  $100,000  because  it  makes  the 
arithmetic  a  little  easier — and  the 
incumbent  raises  $700,000.  So  there  is  a 
$600,000  spread. 

Then  pubUc  financing  comes  into  the 
picture  and  matches  the  incumbent's 
$700,000  and  then  matches  the  chal- 
lenger's $100,000.  This  is  in  the  primary. 
The  incumbent  then  would  have  $1.4  mil- 
lion, and  the  challenger  would  have  only 
$200,000,  which  would  give  the  incum- 
bent a  $1.2  million  advantage  over  the 
challenger. 

The  Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  saw  fit  to 
strike  down  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  cut  the 
contribution  down,  to  leave  it  in  the  pri- 
vate sector;  but  the  amendment,  of 
course,  would  not  have  accomplished 
that,  and  still  kept  the  public  financing. 
But  it  would  have  reduced  the  amount 
of  permissible  contribution.  The  Senate 
voted  down  the  $250  and  the  $100  limits. 

The  pending  amendment  would  raise 
the  permissible  contribution  frwn  those 
figures  to  $2,000  in  Presidential  races 
and  $1,000  in  House-Senate  races,  which 
would  be  a  reduction  from  the  fiat  $3,000 
provided  by  the  bill.  That  still  would 
leave  the  right  to  make  massive  contri- 
butions, in  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama — a  $2,000  limit  in  a  Presiden- 
tial race  and  a  $1,000  limit  in  the  House 
and  Senate  races. 

It  is  said  that  we  should  get  rid  of  the 
big  contributors.  I  submit  that  this 
amendment  would  do  tliat  to  a  greater 
extent  than  would  the  pending  bill, 
which  allows  contributions  of  up  to 
$3,000  a  person  or  $6,000  for  a  couple. 
The  figures  in  this  amendment  still  would 
be  capable  of  being  doubled  by  a  man 
and  his  wife.  So,  effectively,  it  would  be 
$2,000.  but  it  could  be  doubled  by  a  man 
and  his  wife.  Therefore.  $4,000  really 
could  be  contributed  In  a  Presidential 
race. 

Then,  doubling  the  $1,000  permitted  by 
the  bill  in  House  and  Senate  races  would 
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increase  to  |2,000  the  amount  that  a 
couple  could  contribute.  So  these 
amounts  are  large  enough  if  we  want  to 
get  rid  of  the  influence  of  so-called  large 
contributors.  I  am  not  familiar  with  large 
contributors  myself.  I  have  not  had  the 
benefit— or  detriment — of  that  situation. 
I  would  feel  that  these  limits  are  ample. 
I  might  say  that  this  bill  does  not  cut 
down  on  campaign  expenses.  It  greatly 
escalates  the  cost.  It  gives  each  candidate 
for  the  Presidential  nomination  of  the 
two  parties  up  to  $7.5  million.  They  talk 
about  that  being  campaign  reform. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  13  minutes  r^nainlng. 

Mr.  AUiEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  these  contributions  of- 
fered by  the  amendment  would  still  be 
ample.  If  we  are  going  to  try  to  clean  up 
the  political  campaign,  the  way  to  do  it  is 
not  to  just  hand  a  great  big  pile  of  money 
to  these  various  candidates  to  office  but 
to  restrict  the  amount  that  individual 
contributors  contribute. 

A  little  later  on  I  have  an  amendment 
I  wish  to  bring  up  that  would  reduce  by 
one-third  the  permissible  overall  ex- 
penditures. 

Ptor  instance,  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia they  would  give  a  candidate  for  the 
Senate  in  a  general  election,  a  candidate 
from  a  major  party,  a  check  for — ^I  guess 
he  could  ask  for  cash,  I  do  not  know,  but 
he  could  get  the  check  cashed  if  he  were 
given  a  check— he  is  handed  $2.1  million. 
I  have  anoth»  amendment  that  I  shall 
call  up  later  to  cut  that  down  to  $1.4  mil- 
lion. That  would  seem  quite  adequate  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  present  to 
the  various  candidates;  ^1.4  milll(»i  in 
California,  and  lesser  amounts  on  down 
as  the  peculation  of  States  would  de- 
crease from  that  level. 

So,  iSx.  President,  the  answer  is  not 
Just  giving  tremendous  sums  to  candi- 
dates out  of  the  Public  Treasiur.  The  an- 
swer Is  limiting  the  overall  amount  that 
can  be  spent  by  a  candidate  and  then  re- 
ducing drastically  the  amotmt  of  individ- 
ual contributions. 

The  amendment  that  we  have  before 
us  now  approaches  one  of  those  aspects, 
that  Is.  reducing  the  amount  of  permissi- 
ble contributions. 

If  Senators  want  reform,  this  is  re- 
form. I  get  a  little  displeased  and  frus- 
trated sometimes  when  I  read  in  news- 
papers that  an  effort  is  being  made  here 
to  kill  a  campaign  reform  bill.  Well,  if 
this  bill  providing  for  paying  for  political 
campai^^is  out  of  the  Public  Treasury  is 
reform,  a  dUTerent  idea  of  what  reform 
is  must  prevail  from  the  idea  that  I  have 
about  reform. 

This  bill  reforms  the  law,  changes  the 
law,  changes  it  over  from  a  voluntary 
participation  by  all  the  people  to  recom- 
mended payment  out  of  the  Public  Treas- 
luy.  So  this  is  no  reform  bill  we  have 
before  us.  It  is  another  Federal  subsidy 
bill.  It  is  a  bill  that  would  remove  Gov- 
ernment and  candidates  away  from  the 
people  they  represent.  How  do  we  figure 
that?  Well,  If  they  give  a  candidate  up  to 
$2  million  to  run  a  general  election  cam- 
paign, do  Senators  think  he  is  going  to 


bother  to  ask  for  modest  amounts  of 
support  from  his  constituents,  or  would 
his  campaign  committee  bother  to  try 
to  get  voluntary  participation  from  his 
constituents?  Why,  no. 

The  Senator  from  California  earlier 
today  was  stating  that  he  was  a  little  bit 
worried  about  this  $2.1  million.  He 
thought  maybe  that  was  too  much,  but 
then  he  got  to  worrying  about  the  clial- 
lenger  out  there  and  thought  he  should 
be  well  funded  and,  therefore,  he  was  not 
going  to  raise  any  point  about  the  $2.1 
million  a  senatorial  candidate  might 
receive. 

I  might  say  with  respect  to  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  who 
was  making  the  remarks,  that  the  subsidy 
would  not  apply  to  his  upcoming  race, 
because  it  would  go  into  effect  January  1, 
1976.  But  it  would  app^  to  all  these 
candidates  in  Congress  who  are  running 
for  the  Presidency. 

As  I  read  the  various  Gallup  polls  and 
Harris  polls,  there  are  about  10  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency  here  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress,  candidates  eligible  for  up 
to  $7.5  million  in  Federal  subsidies.  Is 
that  campaign  reform?  That  is  a  cam- 
paign handout,  in  the  view  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  earlier  today  we 
had  a  vote  in  the  Senate  on  the  matter 
of  whether  the  debate  on  this  issue 
should  be  brought  to  a  close.  I  believe 
that  by  a  vote  of  60  to  36,  a  two-thirds 
vote  being  required  and  that  not  being 
a  two-thirds  vote,  the  Senate  refused  to 
stop  the  debate.  That  is  fine.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  glad  to  see  that.  But  he 
recognizes  and  realizes  from  the  analysis 
of  that  vote  that  tills  bill,  this  pernicious 
bill  has  not  been  defeated  because  there 
will  be  subsequent  votes  on  the  clotures 
issue.  I  imderstand  another  vote  is  com- 
ing, possibly  next  Tuesday,  and  the  bat- 
tle is  far  from  being  won.  The  task  will 
be  to  encourage  the  36  Senators  who 
voted  against  stopping  debate  on  this  bill 
so  it  could  be  rammed  through  the  Sen- 
ate, to  continue  being  against  the  bill, 
and  pretty  soon  it  is  going  to  get  down  to 
the  point  where,  if  one  is  against  public 
financing,  he  will  vote  against  the  invok- 
ing of  cloture.  If  he  is  for  public  financ- 
ing, he  will  vote  for  it.  There  is  not 
going  to  be  any  middle  position  on  it. 
Either  one  is  for  it  or  against  it. 

So  the  lengthy  discuslon  and  the 
lengthy  amendment  process  that  the  bill 
is  being  subjected  to  might  possibly  re- 
sult in  agreeing  on  a  true  campaign  re- 
form bill,  a  bill  leaving  out  the  Federal 
subsidy  provisions,  provisions  requiring 
that  the  taxpayers  pay  for  the  campaign 
of  the  politicians  tliroughout  the  coim- 
try,  when  the  people  realiee  that  this  is 
not  a  reform  bill,  but  is  a  sdieme  whereby 
a  large  nimiber  of  Members  of  Congress, 
a  minimum  of  10,  would  obtain  massive 
financing  for  a  race  for  the  Presidential 
nomination.  Knock  that  out  of  the  bill 
and  we  would  see  the  wind  go  out  of  the 
sails  of  this  bill.  That  is  the  important 
feature  of  the  biU,  followed  by  the  provi- 
sions giving  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
Members  of  the  House  up  to  a  50 -percent 
subsidy  in  primary  campaigns  and  a  100- 
percent  subsidy  in  general  elections. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  that.  I  do 
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not  see  that  it  Is  In  the  puWic  interest.  I 
will  have  to  oppose  that,  but  I  do  feel 
that  this  amendment  would  be  in  the 
public  interest,  because  it  reduces  to  $2,- 

000  the  amount  of  permissible  contribu- 
tions for  President  and  to  $1,000  the 
amount  of  permissible  contributions  for 
House  and  Senate  primary  and  general 
elections.  It  would  not  knock  out  the 
matching  feature.  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives would  still  be  able  to  partici- 
pate, to  put  the  hand  in  the  Federal  till. 
They  would  still  have  that  right.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  want  to  run  for 
President  still  have  the  right  to  get  up 
to  $7.5  mlUlon,  but  their  ability  to  get 
matching  fimds  would  be  reduced  if  we 
cut  down  the  amoimt  of  permissible 
contributions. 

I  hope  the  amendment  Mill  be  agreed 
to.  It  would  improve  the  bill.  It  would 
not  improve  it  to  the  point  where  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  go  for  it, 
but  it  would  make  it  a  better  bill,  and  he 
is  hopeful  it  will  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Less  than 

1  minute. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  find  the 
Senator  from  Alabama's  argument  some- 
what amusing  in  some  particulars,  in 
that  he  suggests  we  ought  not  to  have 
public  financing  and  then  at  the  same 
time  says  that  we  ought  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  financing  from  private 
sources.  If  we  are  not  to  have  public  fi- 
nancing, when  there  has  to  be  some  form 
of  raising  money  to  carry  out  a  cam- 
paign. The  committee  considered  that, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  wliy  we  put 
in  the  alternative  provision  so  a  person 
could  elect  to  go  to  public  financing,  if  he 
could  meet  the  matching  money  require- 
ment in  the  primary  and  desired  to  do 
so,  but,  on  the  other  han<J,  candidates 
were  not  forced  to  go  to  public  financing 
if  they  did  not  desire  to  do  so. 

The  Senator's  amendment,  if  it  were 
adopted,  would  force  practically  every- 
one to  go  to  public  financing,  which  is 
the  very  thing  he  opposes.  The  very 
thing  he  is  speaking  against  is  public 
financing.  If  his  amendment  were 
adopted,  and  if  his  amendment  of  the 
other  day,  which  was  more  restrictive, 
had  been  adopted,  there  woi<ld  have  been 
no  alternative,  because  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  raise  funds  for  cam- 
paigns for  these  types  of  election  and 
raise  enough  money  to  carry  on  a  cam- 
paign. 

He  also  indicated  that  the  amendment 
was  not  really  going  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penses of  campaigns.  I  have  made  just  a 
quick  review  of  some  of  the  States  in- 
volved in  the  last  campaign  to  see  if  it 
would,  and  I  will  read  some  oC  them.  Here 
are  12  States,  and  I  may  say,  they  were 
States  wliich  had  the  most  expensive 
campaigns  last  year:  Texas,  Michigan 
Illinois,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Oklahoma, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Louisiana] 
Georgia,  Idaho,  and  South  Dakota.  Those 
States  would  not  be  able  to  spend  as 
much  under  the  limits  of  this  bill  as  was 
spent  in  the  last  campaign,  and  some  of 
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those  States  actually  had  no  primary. 
There  are  others  besides  the  ones  I  read; 
these  just  happen  to  be  some  on  which 
I  had  statistics  readily  available,  partly 
because  the  chart  indicates  that  some  of 
those  States  did  not  have  primaries  and 
partly  because  the  chart  indicates  they 
were  some  of  the  most  expensive  States 
when  it  came  to  spending  in  the  last  gen- 
eral election. 

I  may  say  that  in  some  of  those  very 
States,  the  reduction  would  be  quite  sub- 
stantial in  the  amount  that  could  be 
spent  for  a  particular  race. 

The  Senator  has  indicated  that  he  is 
going  to  move  later  on  to  reduce  the 
formula  that  we  set  as  the  limiting  fac- 
tor. I  have  already  stated  I  find  no  par- 
ticular magic  in  the  formula.  It  was  the 
best  we  could  devise  in  committee.  We 
tried  to  do  it,  based  on  some  experience 
we  had  on  what  the  previous  races  had 
cost,  recognizing  the  fact  that  some  of 
them  had  cost  too  much  and  there  ought 
to  be  some  limit  imposed.  The  Senator 
has  indicated  he  is  going  to  make  a  move 
later  to  reduce  authorized  spending  to  5 
cents  per  voting-age  population,  and  to 
10  cents  per  voting-age  population  in 
the  general  election.  Frankly,  I  think 
that  is  too  low.  I  think  it  would  overly 
restrict  a  campaign  and  would  really 
make  it  an  incumbent's  bill  if  we  cut  it 
down  to  the  area  where  a  nonincumbent, 
a  cliallenger,  would  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  out  and  make  liimself  known 
to  the  proposed  constituency  in  order  to 
compete  against  the  incumbent. 

If  the  Senator  from  Alabama  were  to 
increase  that  figure  somewliat,  I  would 
be  inclined  to  support  it.  If  he  were  in- 
clined to  reduce  the  primary  figure  per- 
haps from  10  to  8  cents  and  the  general 
figure  from  15  to  12  cents,  I  myself  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  going  along  with 
some  sort  of  reduction  along  that  line. 
I  think  that  the  people  who  reaUy  should 
be  heard  in  that  instance  are  those  who 
come  from  some  of  the  larger  States  that 
have  problems  peculiar  to  their  own 
States  and  may  feel  that  that  limit  may 
be  too  small. 

So  I  think  that  issue  should  be 
thorougWy  debated  before  the  vote 
comes  up  and  should  be  debated  by 
those  who  have  more  of  a  personal  in- 
terest in  it  than  I  liave.  As  I  said,  we  de- 
cided on  tills  particular  figure  based  on 
an  overview  of  what  campaigns  had  been 
costing  and  recognizing  that  the  10 
States  whose  names  I  read  a  moment 
ago  had  campaigns  that  were  entirely 
too  costly,  and  that  some  of  the  States 
had  no  primaries  but  still  had  cam- 
paigns that  were  too  costly.  That  was 
the  basic  information  we  considered  in 
deriving  the  formula  of  10  cents  per 
voting  age  for  the  primary  election  and 
15  cents  per  voting  age  for  the  general 
election. 

I  see  my  good  friend  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  in  the  Chamber.  I  read  the 
definitions  a  few  minutes  ago  under  the 
formula.  In  the  general  election  cam- 
paign in  the  State  of  Texas,  the  formula, 
at  15  cents  per  voting  age  population, 
would  permit  an  expenditure  of  $1,167,- 
750.  According  to  our  table,  the  expendi- 
tures in  the  general  election  in  Texas,  in 
the  last  election  for  the  winning  party, 
amounted  to  $2,301,870. 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
chairman  yield? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Will  the  chairman  also 
say  that  was  not  for  this  particular  Sen- 
ator? [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  I  merely  wanted  to 
point  out  that  the  expenditure  was  con- 
siderably above  the  amount  of  the  limit 
that  would  be  imposed  under  this 
formula. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Let  me  also  say,  so  far 
as  the  limits  are  concerned,  that  I  think 
that  the  committee  has  done  a  good  job. 
I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  we  did  not  iiave 
an  incumbent's  bill. 

I  know  that  when  I  was  considering 
running  for  the  Senate,  running  against 
an  incumbent,  we  took  a  public  opinion 
poll  to  see  what  my  name  identification 
was.  It  was  a  little  under  1  percent.  I 
was  practically  unknown.  Most  people 
confused  me  with  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  who 
was  an  unpopular  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. So,  in  effect,  I  had  a  negative  recog- 
nition. I  stayed  well  within  the  amount 
of  money  that  is  indicated  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  ran  against  an  incumbent;  and 
to  win  in  the  general  election  means 
that  one  has  to  have  enough  money  to 
spend.  But  this  has  not  become  an  in- 
cumbent's bill.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  pointed  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  that  was  the 
effect  of  an  amendment  he  had  ofifered, 
to  reduce  the  amount  to  5  cents  in  the 
general  election.  If  the  amount  were  to 
be  reduced  in  that  magnitude,  it  would 
really  become  an  incmnbent's  bill.  I  said  I 
would  support  sometliing  identical. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  stayed  within  those 
limitations;  but  if  they  were  dropped 
back  to  the  limits  here  proposed,  I  think 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  secure  recog- 
nition by  the  public  and  interest  them  in 
what  the  issues  are. 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  have  gotten  some- 
what off  the  track  of  the  tunendment;  but 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  had  discussed 
these  very  issues.  If  his  amendment  were 
to  be  adopted,  it  would  drive  people  away 
from  the  opportunity  to  use  private  fi- 
nancing, if  they  did  not  want  to  go  the 
public  financing  route. 

That  is  the  reason  we  arrived  at  a 
somewiiat  arbitrary  figure  and  used 
$3,000  in  the  bill.  It  is  true  that  a  hus- 
band and  wife  could  give  $6,000 — $3,000 
for  each  of  them. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
saying  tliat  he  would  personally  favor  a 
reduction  in  the  figures;  and  possibly  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  will  modify  his 
amendment  to  conform  to  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
we  had  until  12:45. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Until 
12:44.  Debate  started  at  12:14. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
Mr,  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  iMr. 
Allen).  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT>,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
<  Mr.  Long  ) .  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  iMr.  William  L.  Scott)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 


[No.  117  Leg] 

YEAS— 38 

Abourezk 

(Dotton 

Nunn 

Aiken 

Dole 

Pack  wood 

Allen 

Domenici 

Pearson 

Baker 

Eaglet  on 

Pell 

Bartlett 

BS-Tin 

Proxmlre 

Beall 

Griffin 

Randolph 

Biden 

Gurney 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Hart 

Stafford 

Byrd 

Helms 

Stennis 

Harry  F.. 

Jr.     Hollings 

Stevenson 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  McClellan 

Symington 

Chiles 

McGOTern 

Thurmond 

Clark 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS— 53 

Weicker 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Mondale 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Bennett 

Haskell 

Moss 

Bents«n 

Hatfield 

Muskle 

Bible 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Brock 

Hniska 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Buckley 

Inouye 

RlblcoS 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Schwelker 

Case 

Javlts 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cljurch 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Oanston 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

CurtU 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Domlnlck 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Eastland 

Mathlas 

Tunney 

Fannin 

McClure 

Williams 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

Young 

Gravel 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Cook 

Hughes 

Scott. 

Ful  bright 

Long 

William  L. 

Gold  water 

McGee 

Taft 

Huddleston 

So  Mr. 

Allen's  amendment  was  re 

jected. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  t«^o  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
12253)  to  amend  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  io  provide  that  funds  ap- 
propriated for  applicable  programs  for 
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fiscal  year  1974  shall  remsdn  available 
during  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  and 
that  such  funds  for  fiscal  year  1973  shall 
remain  available  diulng  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (HJl.  6188)  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947 
regarding  taxability  of  dividends  re- 
ceived by  a  corporation  from  insurance 
companies,  banks,  and  other  savings 
Institutions. 


INCREASES  IN  CERTAIN  ANNUITIES 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Bfr. 
Snvnre) .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
hour  of  2  p.m.  having  arrived,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  amendment 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
biU  (S.  1868)  to  provide  increases  in  cer- 
tain annuities  payable  under  chapter  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes  which  was  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

Tlutt  section  8340  of  tlUe  6,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  M^Urg  at  tbe  end  there- 
of the  foUowlng  new  subsection : 

"(f)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subchapter,  other  than  this  sub- 
section, the  monthly  rate  of  annuity  payable 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  less  than  tbe  smallest  primary  insurance 
amount.  Including  any  cost-of-living  Increase 
added  to  that  amount,  authorized  to  be  paid 
from  time  to  time  under  title  H  of  the  Social 
Secxirlty  Act. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subchapter,  other  than  this  subsec- 
tion, tbe  monthly  rate  of  annuity  payable 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to  a  sur- 
viving child  shall  not  be  less  than  tbe  small- 
est primary  Insurance  amount.  Including  any 
oo«t-of-Uvlng  Increase  added  to  that  amount, 
authorized  to  be  paid  from  time  to  time  un- 
der title  rr  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or 
three  times  such  primary  Insurance  amount 
divided  by  the  niimber  of  surviving  chlldern 
entitled  to  an  annuity,  whichever  Is  the 
lesser. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  an  annuitant  or  to  a  survivor 
who  is  or  becomes  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  United  States  an  annuity  or  retired  pay 
under  any  other  civilian  or  military  retire- 
ment system,  beneflto  imder  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  a  pension,  veterans'  com- 
pensation, or  any  other  periodic  payment  of 
a  similar  nature,  when  the  monthly  rate 
thereof,  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  small- 
est primary  Insurance  amount,  Including  any 
cost-of-living  Increase  added  to  that  amount, 
authorized  to  be  paid  from  time  to  time 
under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act". 

"Sk:.  2.  (a)  An  anniUty  payable  from  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 
to  a  former  employee  or  Member,  which  Is 
based  on  a  separation  occurring  prior  to 
October  30,  1909,  is  Increased  by  t240. 

(b)  In  lieu  of  any  increase  based  on  an  In- 
crease under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
an  annuity  payable  from  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  and  DisabUlty  Fund  to  the  sur- 
viving spouse  of  an  employee.  Member,  or 
annuitant,  which  is  baaed  on  a  separation 
occtuTlng  prior  to  October  20,  1989,  shaU  be 
increased  by  $133. 

(c)  The  monthly  rate  of  an  axmulty  result- 
ing from  an  Increase  under  this  section  shall 
be  considered  as  tbe  monthly  rate  of  an- 
nuity payable  under  aectlon  8346 (a)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Cod«,  for  purpoeee  of  com- 


puting the  minimum  annuity  under  section 
8346(f)  of  title  6,  as  added  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment.  Annuity  Increases 
under  this  Act  shall  apply  to  annuities  which 
commence  before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  but  no  Increase  In  an- 
nuity shall  be  paid  for  any  period  prior  to 
the  first  day  of  the  first  monith  which  begins 
on  or  after  the  ninetieth  day  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  the  date  on 
which  the  annuity  commences,  whichever 
is  later. 

The  Chair  will  state  that  one-half 
hour  of  debate  is  Edlowed.  The  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
strong  hc«)e  that  the  Senate  will  agree 
to  S.  1866  as  amended  by  the  House.  The 
House  amendments  are  minimal,  so  that 
the  measure  before  us  is  very  similar  to 
the  bill  to  which  the  Senate  has  already 
agreed. 

There  are  three  main  purposes  of  the 
bill.  The  first  of  these  vrould  establish 
a  minimum  civil  service  retirement  an- 
nuity equal  to  the  minimum  social  se- 
curity benefit.  Under  present  law,  this  is 
$84.50  per  month,  with  increases  pro- 
vided for  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  93-182. 

Second,  the  bill  would  increase  the 
annuities  of  those  who  retired  prior  to 
October  20,  1969,  by  $240  annually— $20 
per  month — ^for  a  retiree  and  by  $132  an- 
nually— $11  per  month — for  a  retiree's 
surviving  spouse.  Members  will  recall 
that  October  20,  1969,  was  the  date  on 
which  the  law  liberalized  the  retirement- 
computation  formula.  Prior  to  that  date, 
an  annuity  was  computed  upon  the  basis 
of  the  high-five  highest  salary ;  after  that 
date,  annuities  were  computed  on  the 
high-three  average  salary.  With  higher 
salary  averages  used  as  a  computation 
base,  retirees  since  October  20,  1969,  en- 
joy substantially  improved  annuities.  The 
thrust  of  tills  provision  Is  to  take  a  step 
toward  redressing  this  imequal  computa- 
tion method. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  that  the  sur- 
viving child  of  a  deceased  annuitant 
would  receive  a  monthly  minimum  an- 
nuity of  $84.50— the  social  security 
minimum — and  provides  that  no  more 
than  three  times  $84.50  would  be  payable 
to  the  surviving  children  of  any  axmui- 
tant. 

When  I  introduced  S.  1866,  it  con- 
tained the  $20  per  montli  across-the- 
board  benefit  which  I  have  described.  In 
committee,  the  bill  was  amended  to  re- 
move that  provision  because  of  its  cost. 
In  floor  action,  however.  Senator  Gur- 
net's amendment  restored  it  by  a  vote 
of  70  to  20.  This  vote  represents  strong 
Senate  approval;  we  know  the  provision 
was  approved  in  the  other  body;  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  should  remain,  as 
being  in  accord  with  a  substantial  con- 
gressional consensus. 

Mr.  President,  the  merit*  of  this  meas- 
ure speak  for  themselves—  to  help  those 
Federal  annuitants  and  their  families 
who  need  help  most,  those  struggling  to 
subsist  on  small  annuities  based  on  the 
lower  salaries  of  past  decades  and  com- 
puted imder  a  less  liberal  average-salary 
formula.  Approximately  15  percent  of 


current  civil  service  annuity  beneficiaries 
are  receiving  less  than  the  present  mini- 
mum social  security  benefit  of  $84.50. 
Included  among  these  145,000  people  are 
65,000  retirees,  75,000  surviving  spouses, 
and  5,000  children.  Many  of  these  people 
live  on  the  ragged  line  of  poverty;  they 
need  and  deserve  congressional  help. 

Now,  as  to  cost.  Members  are  aware 
that,  under  law,  increases  in  the  unfimd- 
ed  liability  of  the  civil  service  retirement 
and  disability  fund  are  amortized  by 
payment  of  30  equal  annual  Installments. 
The  annual  cost  of  this  bill  over  30 
years  would  amount  to  $119  million. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  House 
amendments  were  minimal  in  their 
scope.  Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  $84.50 
minimum  would  not  apply  to  a  retiree 
receiving  social  security  benefits;  the 
House  version  broadens  this  exclusion  to 
a  retiree  receiving  any  ottier  pension, 
including  social  security. 

The  effective  date  of  tha  measure  as 
amended  by  the  House  is  upon  enact- 
ment. In  the  Senate  version,  the  effective 
date  was  90  days  after  enactment. 

For  the  surviving  child,  the  House 
measure  allows  $84.50  per  month,  but 
limits  the  total  amount  paorable  to  the 
children  of  a  deceased  retiice  to  $243.50 
per  month.  The  Senate  bill  aUowed 
three-quarters  of  $84.50  or  approxi- 
mately $65  for  the  first  chijd  and  $84.50 
a  month  each  for  additional  children. 

Mr.  Presidait,  the  Senate  has  already 
enacted  virtually  the  same  measure.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  in  rising  to 
oppose  passage  of  S.  1866  a«  amended,  I 
would  like  to  cite  the  following  reasons 
for  my  opposition: 

First.  This  bill  was  originally  unani- 
mously reported  from  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  and  I  concurred 
in  approving  it.  It  came  from  the  com- 
mittee for  one  purpose,  and  one  purpose 
only;  namely  to  help  about  70,000  Federal 
retirees  and  their  survivors  who  are  in 
dire  financial  need  by  raising  the  annuity 
of  esKih  retiree  or  survivor  to  the  mini- 
mum amount  payable  to  beneficiaries 
under  social  security. 

It  was  felt  that  if  a  Federal  retiree  or 
his  survivor  was  not  receiviag  any  social 
security  benefits,  his  Federal  annuity 
should  at  least  match  the  minimum  pay- 
ment under  social  security,  which  is  now 
$84.50  per  month.  1 

Second.  The  bUl  now  before  us,  how- 
ever, is  greatly  expanded,  by  amendment 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, so  as  to  give  a  $20  monthly  in- 
crease to  pre-October  1969  retirees,  even 
those  receiving  more  than  the  social  se- 
curity minimum  benefit.  It  would  also 
give  an  $11  a  month  increase  to  their 
surviving  spouses. 

These  additional  retirees  and  their  sur- 
viving spouses — numbering  more  than 
500,000— have  not  been  neglected  by  the 
Congress.  They  have  been  given  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  increases  on  their 
annuities.  Since  1969,  their  annuities 
have  increased  by  35.4  percent.  They  will 
continue  to  receive  cost-of-living  in- 
creases according  to  law,  all  without  con- 
tributions from  them. 

Third.  Retirees  benefiting  from  this 


F.mendment  have  not  contributed  1 
cent  to  the  retirement  system  for  this 
particular  increase.  Annuities  under  the 
Federal  Employees  Retirement  System 
f.re  based  on  service,  salary,  and  contri- 
butions. Contributions  by  the  employees 
f  re  matched  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Contributions  and  annuities  are  based 
on  actuarial  tables.  This  amendment  de- 
stroys the  principle  of  service,  salary,  and 
contribution  and  puts  the  retirement 
system  out  of  kilter.  Actually,  as 
amended,  S.  1866  is  an  attack  on  the  fi- 
financial  integrity  of  the  retirement 
system. 

Fourth.  The  cost  of  the  amendments 
to  the  committee  bill  total  the  enormous 
sum  of  $1.5  billion.  This  increases  the 
cost  of  the  committee  bill  from  its 
original  $433  miUion  to  $1.9  billion. 

Fifth.  Payment  of  the  $1.9  billion  is 
to  be  spread  out  over  30  years  with  in- 
terest added.  This  would  balloon  the  $1.9 
billion  cost  to  $3.5  billion.  This  is  the 
type  of  uncontrolled  spending  which 
the  Senate  and  the  House  voted  to  con- 
trol in  passing  the  budget  reform  meas- 
ure just  a  few  days  ago. 

Sixth.  As  neither  the  retirees  who  will 
receive  the  increase  under  S.  1866  nor 
the  present  Federal  employees  will  con- 
tribute to  the  retirement  fund  to  pay 
the  cost  of  this  bill,  the  cost  must  be 
paid  out  of  general  revenues  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  In  other  words,  the  $3.5  billion 
cost  of  this  bill  is  imposed  entirely  on 
the  American  taxpayers. 

Seventh.  Passage  of  this  bill  would 
increase  the  present  $68.7  billion  in- 
solvency of  the  Federal  Retirement  Fund 
by  $3.5  billion,  to  $72.2  billion  in  deficit. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  retirement 
fund  already  is  in  grave  jeopardy.  Many 
retirees  and  employees  are  very  wor- 
ried— rightly  so — and  I  am  also  very 
worried  about  whether  the  money  will 
be  in  their  retirement  fund  to  pay  their 
annuities  in  the  future.  We  certainly 
owe  a  primary  obligation  to  those  Fed- 
eral employees  who  have  paid  their  way 
with  the  expectation  that  they  will  re- 
ceive their  full  annuity  when  they  retire. 

Eighth.  Congress,  only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  denied  comparable  pay  to  top-level 
employees  and  officials  in  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of  our 
Government.  These  employees  have  given 
and  are  giving  valued  service  in  positions 
of  very  high  responsibility.  Yet,  we  deny 
those  currently  on  the  job  their  just 
pay  and  even  denied  them  a  cost-of-liv- 
ing increase.  S.  1866  as  amended  would 
grant  annuity  increases  where  the  case 
for  equity  is  far,  far  weaker. 

Ninth.  S.  1866  as  amended  would  cost 
3,300  percent — or  33  times — more  than 
the  bill  the  Senate  recently  rejected  to 
give  the  top-level  executive  branch  per- 
sonnel. Federal  judges,  and  Members  of 
Congress  a  long-overdue  7.5-percent  in- 
crease per  year  for  3  years  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President.  That  proposal 
would  have  cost  $56  million.  S.  1866  as 
it  stands  would  cost  $1.9  billion  fully 
funded.  This  is  the  sum  which  should  be 
paid  to  the  retirement  fund  immediately 
upon  enactment  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
benelits  in  this  bill.  If  not  funded  im- 
mediately but  over  a  period  of  30  years 


as  intended,  the  cost  will  be  $3.5  bil- 
lion. 

Tenth.  Enactment  of  this  bill  will  set 
a  very  bad  precedent.  Every  time  in  the 
future  that  Congress  Uberalizes  Federal 
salaries,  overtime  pay,  years  of  service, 
credit  for  annual  leave,  retirement  an- 
nuities, retirement  age,  and  other  fringe 
benefits.  Congress  will  be  imder  intense 
pressure  to  provide  for  those  already 
retired  additional  increases  in  their  an- 
nuities over  and  above  the  automatic 
cost-of-living  increases  they  already  re- 
ceive by  law. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  oppose  enactment  of  this  bill 
and  ask  that  my  colleagues  vote  against 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
due  respect  to  my  colleague,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  committee, 
we  do  not  have  an  opportunity  here  today 
to  vote  on  this  bill.  The  bill  has  been 
voted  on  and  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
passed  by  Ihe  House  by  overwhelming 
majorities. 

The  only  question  here  is  whether  this 
body,  this  afternoon,  accedes  to  the 
House  amendments  or  whether  we  re- 
ject those  amendments  and  go  to  con- 
ference with  the  original  bill  that  came 
out  of  the  Senate.  That  is  the  only  issue. 

The  House  amendments  cut  the  bill  by 
$900,000  annually;  $14  million  in  a  httle 
more  than  30  years.  That  is  the  only  dif- 
ference in  the  House  amendments. 

The  question  is.  Do  we  accede  to  the 
House  amendments  or  do  we  hold  the 
Senate  bill,  with  all  these  horrible  things 
in  it  that  my  colleague  has  just  alluded 
to,  and  go  to  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  difference  of  $900,000  a  year? 
That  is  why  the  vote  here  ought  to  be 
resolved  with  dispatch.  There  is  no  other 
question. 

The  substance  of  the  bill  hais  been 
acted  upon.  This  is  not  a  motion  to  re- 
consider. It  is  out  of  order.  This  is  not  a 
motion  to  do  it  all  over  again.  This  is 
simply  a  motion  to  decide  whether  the 
$900,000  cheaper  House  measure,  as 
amended,  ought  to  be  accepted,  to  avoid 
going  to  conference,  or  whether  we  ought 
to  reject  the  House  proposal  and  take 
the  measure  to  conference.  The  issue  in 
conference  will  be  that  $900,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  matter  before  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  S.  1866  is  pri- 
marily procedural  rather  than  substan- 
tive. The  Senate  debated  this  measure, 
amended  it,  and  passed  it  on  Septem- 
ber 11,  1973.  The  House,  too  has  debated 
the  bill,  amended  it,  and  passed  it,  with 
its  final  action  coming  on  March  5,  1974. 

S.  1866  as  it  is  before  us,  as  amended 
by  the  House,  is  a  somewhat  less  expen- 
sive bill  than  the  Senate  approved  last 
year.  The  question  before  the  Senate  is 
whether  to  accept  the  House  version. 

With  respect  to  the  cost  of  the  legisla- 
tion, however,  the  differences  are  rela- 
tively small,  though  the  eventual  cost  is 
not.  The  cost  of  the  bill  before  us  is  $1.9 


Dillion.  which  would  be  increased  by  in- 
terest charges  over  the  30-year  amortiza- 
tion period  provided  for  by  law,  making 
the  long-term  cost  $3.5  bUlion.  That  is 
the  cost  cited  here  by  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  based  on 
computation  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  I  accept  it. 

Tlae  one  difficulty  I  have  with  this  $3.5 
billion  cost  is  tiiat  it  includes  the  cost  of 
a  30-year  mortgage  in  the  adverii.sed 
price  of  the  house,  to  use  an  analogy 
which  I  think  most  people  will  under- 
stand. It  is  true  that  a  home  buyer  pays 
out  $80,000  or  more,  over  the  hfe  of  his 
mortgage,  when  he  buys  a  $40,000  house 
these  days.  He  still  gets  a  $40,000  house, 
however.  Just  so,  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
bill  v.ould  get  $1.9  biUion,  not  $3.5 
billion. 

By  contrast,  the  bill  which  the  com- 
mittee reported  to  the  Senate  on  July  27, 
1973  would  have  increased  the  mifunded 
liability  of  the  civil  service  retirement 
fund  by  $233.4  million,  to  be  amortized 
by  30  annual  installments  of  $14.5  mil- 
lion, for  a  total  cost  of  about  $435  mil- 
lion. That  version  was  significantly 
amended  on  the  floor  to  restore  the  pro- 
vision, struck  by  the  committee,  which 
would  give  those  annuitants  who  retired 
prior  to  October  20,  1969,  an  across-the- 
board  increase  of  $20  per  month.  The  vote 
on  that  amendment,  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurneyi  was  70 
to  20.  Passage  of  the  bill  followed  on  a 
record  vote  of  71  to  19. 

While  there  are  differences  between  S. 
1866  as  it  passed  the  Senate  and  the  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  which  comes  to  us  from 
the  House,  both  include  the  $20  monthly 
increase  for  annuitants  who  retired  un- 
der the  old  formula  of  computing  pen- 
sions on  the  basis  of  their  high  5-year- 
average  salaries  instead  of  the  present- 
day  formula  based  on  the  liigh  3 -year - 
average  salaries.  In  the  case  of  a  surviv- 
ing spouse,  the  monthly  increase  would 
be  $11. 

As  it  was  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  was  to  place  a  fioor  under 
civil  service  annuities  so  as  to  provide 
that  the  minimum  annuity  for  those  not 
receiving  social  security  benefits  already 
would  be  equal  to  the  minimum  social  se- 
curity benefits.  That  amount  is  present- 
ly $84.50  per  month. 

That  provision  remains  in  this  version, 
slightly  changed.  S.  1866  as  it  is  before 
us  today  would  not  guarantee  the  mini- 
mum aimuity  to  anyone  receiving  other 
civilian  or  military  pension  lienefits.  In 
addition,  whereas  the  original  Senate  ver- 
son  of  S.  1866  was  more  liberal  for  the 
families  of  survivors  with  more  than  one 
eligible  child,  permitting  the  $84.50  per 
month  payment  for  each,  the  version  now 
before  us  establishes  a  maximum  of 
three  times  the  minimum  of  $84.50  for 
families  with  more  than  one  cliild.  For 
one  surviving  child,  the  Senate's  original 
version  permitted  a  payment  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  $84.50  minimum,  while 
the  House  version  before  us  permits  the 
full  $84.50  for  a  single  surviving  child. 

Finally,  while  our  original  bill  would 
have  been  effective  days  after  enactment, 
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the  version  now  before  us  woiild  be  ef- 
fective upon  enactment. 

It  Is  not  my  belief  that  the  relatively 
minor  differences  I  have  just  detailed 
are  the  occasion  for  this  debate  today. 
Certainly,  the  other  provision  of  S.  1866 
as  we  passed  it  last  year,  the  amendment 
relating  to  social  security  which  was  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
<Mr.  HuicPHRry),  and  which  has  been 
removed  by  the  House  as  the  result  of 
passage  of  Public  Law  93-182,  which  re- 
solved the  social  security  cost-of-living 
issue,  is  not  at  stake. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  come  back  to 
this  procedural  question:  Shall  the  Sen- 
ate concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House? 

The  Senate,  I  believe,  Is  quite  ready  to 
vote  on  that  question,  having  thorougtily 
considered  the  substantive  provisions  of 
the  legislation  and  recorded  its  decision 
(m  those  previously. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 
Mr.  PONG.  I  yield  5  minutes. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
pose that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire must  assxmie  the  blame  that  this 
matter  Is  being  taken  up  at  this  time 
today.  Last  night,  after  it  had  been  an- 
nounced that  there  would  be  no  more 
rollcall  votes.  It  was  taken  up  by  the 
leadership,  and  quite  properly  so.  But 
only  seven  Senators  ware  on  the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  felt 
that  when  we  are  dealing  with  $3.5  bU- 
lion  over  the  next  SO  years,  with  this 
peatljr  expanded  bill,  with  people  sitting 
m  the  newspaper  galleries  and  the  com- 
mentators watching  us,  with  the  situa- 
tion we  face  today  and  the  distrust  that 
the  public  has  for  public  offlcials  and  for 
men  In  public  life,  politicians.  I  did  not 
want  to  hear  over  television  when  I  went 
home  that  a  $3.5  billion  bill  was  finally 
approved  after  everybody  had  gone 
home,  with  only  seven  Senators  on  the 
floor. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  for  one 
single  moment  question  the  logic  and 
the  truth  of  everything  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) 
has  Just  said.  It  Is  true  that  the  question 
before  us  today  is  simply  accepting  the 
amendment  of  the  House.  But,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, If  my  recollection  Is  adequate,  19 
Senators,  and  I  believe  I  was  one,  voted 
against  this  bill  when  It  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  In  Its  expanded  form.  I  did 
so  with  a  great  deal  of  reluctance  and  a 
good  deal  of  soul  searching  because  in 
all  my  years  here  I  think  It  can  be  said 
to  be  the  first  time  I  have  ever  voted 
against  any  measure  that  had  in  it  a  pro- 
vision for  increasing  the  social  sacurlty 
and  aid  to  the  aged.  But  it  has  so  many 
other  things  in  It. 

Of  course,  this  conference  rejjort  is 
going  to  be  accepted.  Of  course,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  correct  that 
the  question  at  Issue  here  does  not  in 
any  way  undo  the  expenditures,  the  vast 
expenditures  in  this  bill. 

There  Is  some  significance,  however, 
in  permitting  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
once  more  register  such  doubt  as  they 
have  about  this  measure,  even  though 
it  is  indirect. 
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The  part  of  this  measure  that  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  for  instance,  the  $400 
million  in  social  security,  could  easily  be 
taken  care  of  without  any  delay  from 
the  committee  by  another  bill.  I  cannot 
believe  that  this  bill  will  be  signed  by 
the  President.  I  think  we  will  sooner  or 
later  have  to  vote  on  a  veto.  That  is  my 
own  opinion;  I  have  no  information  from 
the  White  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  to  tlie  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  only  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Very  well.  I  shaU  finish 
within  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  remains  that 
we  are  today  paying  over  $29  billion  a 
year  and  soon  it  wiU  be  $30  billion  a  year 
in  interest  on  our  debt,  and  that  even 
imder  the  unified  budget  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  we  are  going  into  the  hole 
$9  million  more.  This  is  too  expensive  a 
bill,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Senator,  to  let 
It  go  through  without  protesting  on  the 
part  of  those  who  feel  they  must  protest 
at  every  stage  in  the  proceeding. 

Therefore,  with  no  reservation  about 
the  outcome,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  GURNEY.   Mr.   President,   today 
we  are  again  voting  on  B.  1866.  legisla- 
tion to  improve  benefits  for  civil  service 
retirees. 

S.  1866  has  two  provisions:  First,  a  sec- 
tion increasing  the  minimum  benefit  pay- 
able to  civil  service  retirees  to  corre- 
spond to  the  minimum  for  social  security 
retirees.  To  those  few  Federal  annuitants 
who  receive  no  social  security  and  who 
will  benefit  by  this  section,  an  increase 
in  benefits  will  be  helpful.  Second.  S.  1866 
has  a  provision  of  great  importance  to 
all  pre-October  1969.  retirees,  whether 
they  receive  social  security  or  not.  These 
older  retirees  will  receive  a  $20  per  month 
increase  if  S.  1866  passes.  This  provision 
of  the  bill,  which  wa«  formerly  my 
amendment  No.  448,  will  help  stem  the 
tide  of  infiation  many  Federal  retirees 
are  facing. 

With  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  in 
these  past  years,  pre-1999  retirees  have 
felt  a  terrible  financial  pinch.  The  cost- 
of-living  increases  available  under  cur- 
rent law  have  been  too  little  and  too  late, 
and  while  social  security  annuitants  will 
receive  11  percent  higher  benefits  by 
July,  civil  service  annuitants  will  only 
receive  about  half  that. 

We  passed  S.  1866  here  in  the  Senate 
last  September.  Today  we  vote  on 
whether  to  accept  a  House  amendment 
which  deletes  a  now-outdated  social  se- 
curity section. 

Federal  retirees  were  relieved  6  months 
ago  to  think  a  benefit  increase  was  at 
last  in  sight.  We  cannot  disappoint  them 
now.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  theh: 
full  and  unqualified  support  to  this  legis- 
lation. Our  Nation's  civil  service  retirees 
have  waited  long  enough 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  The  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  has  7  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BDRDICK.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick).  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long)  .  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddoleston)  Ls  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  Is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  77. 
nays  16.  as  follows: 


April  h,  197U 
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YEAS — 77 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Alien 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bean 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdick 

BjTd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 
Church 
Clark 
Cook 
Cranston 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Eagletoa 


Bartlett 

Brock 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Domlnlck 

Fannin 


Eastland 

Ervln 

Gravel 

Gumey 

Hart 

Hartke 

HaskeU 

Hatfleld 

Hathaway 

HolUngs 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Ma^UBon 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McCleUan 

McG«e 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcmlf 

Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

NAYS— 16 
Fong 
Griffin 
Hansen 
Helms 
Hruska 
McClure 

NOT  VOTING 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Long 


Montoya 
Moss 
Muskle 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
PeU 
Percy 
Proxmlre 
Randolph 
Rlblcoff 
Schwelker 
.Scott,  Hugh 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symlngrton 
Talmadge 
Tunney 
Welcker 
Williams 
Young 


Roth 
Taft 

Thurmond 
Tower 


i 


Scott. 

I    WUllamL. 


Bennett 
Pulbrlght 
Gold  water 

So  the  motion  to  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OP  CHAPTER  5,  TITLE 
37,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  2771. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bin  (S.  2771)  to  amend  chap- 
ter 5  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to 
revise  and  special  pay  bonus  structure 


relating  to  members  of  the  armed  forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  on 
page  2,  hne  16,  strike  out  "$12,000,"  and 
insert  "$15,000,". 

On  page  2,  line  18,  after  "computa- 
tion.", insert  "Bonus  authority  provided 
under  this  section  shall  be  administered 
in  such  a  manner  that  no  member  reen- 
listing  for  two  or  more  reenlistments  may 
receive  a  total  bonus  amount  that  is 
larger  than  the  amount  to  which  he 
would  have  been  entitled  had  his  initial 
reenlistment  or  active  duty  extension 
been  for  a  total  period  of  additional  ob- 
ligated service  equal  to  the  two  or  more 
reenlistments." 

On  page  3,  line  14,  strike  out  '  Navy. ". 
and  insert  "Navy." 

On  page  3,  after  line  14,  insert: 

"(t)  No  bonus  shall  be  paid  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  reenlistment,  or 
voluntary  extension  of  an  active-duty  en- 
listment. In  the  armed  forces  entered  into 
after  June  30,  1977.". 

On  page  5,  line  14,  strike  out  "Janu- 
ary 1,  1974."  and  insert  "the  first  day  of 
the  month  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment." 

On  page  5,  strike  out  all  after  line  14 
over  to  and  including  line  4  on  page  6. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, and  Mr.  Tower  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OP  CHAPTER  5,  TITLE 
37,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  2770. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  bill  (S.  2770)  to  amend 
chapter  5  of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
to  revise  the  special  pay  structure  re- 
lating to  medical  officers  of  the  uni- 
formed ser\ices,  which  were  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
insert : 

That   chapter   5   of   title   37,   tTnlted   States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  302  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows and  the  Item  In  the  chapter  analysis 
Is  amended  to  correspond  with  the  revised 
catchllne : 

"§  302.  Special  pay:  physicians,  dentists,  vet- 
erinarians or  optometrists 
"An  officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy  in  the  Med- 
ical or  Dental  Corps  or  In  the  Medical  Service 
Corps  If  he  Is  designated  as  an  optometry 
ofHcer,  an  officer  of  the  Army  In  the  Veteri- 
nary Corps,  an  officer  of  the  Air  Force  who  is 
designated  as  a  medical,  dental,  veterinary, 
or  optometry  officer,  or  a  medical,  dental, 
veterinary,  or  optometry  officer  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  who  is  on  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  at  least  one  year  Is  entitled.  In 
addition  to  any  other  pay  or  allowances  to 
which  he  Is  entitled,  to  special  pay  at  the 
follow^ing  rates — 


■■(1)  8100  a  month  for  each  month  of  ac- 
ti^e  duty  if  he  has  not  completed  two  years 
of  active  duty  in  a  category  named  In  this 
section;  or 

■'  1 2 )  $350  a  month  for  each  month  of  active 
dxuy  if  he  has  completed  at  least  two  years 
of  active  duty  in  a  category  named  In  this 
section. 

The  amounts  set  forth  In  this  section  may 
not  be  included  in  computing  the  amount  of 
an  increase  in  pay  authorized  by  any  other 
provision  of  this  title  or  In  computing  re- 
tired pay  or  severance  pay." 

(2)  That  portion  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  311(a)  preceding  clause  (1)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

■■(a)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  by  the  Secretary 
cf  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  appro- 
priate, an  officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy  in  the 
Ivledlcal  or  Dental  Corps  above  the  pay  grade 
of  0-6.  an  officer  of  the  Air  Force  who  is  des- 
ignated as  a  medical  or  dental  officer  and  is 
above  the  pay  grade  of  0-6,  or  a  medical  or 
dental  officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
above  the  pay  grade  of  0-6  who — ". 

(3)  By  adding  the  following  new  section 
after  section  312a  and  by  inserting  a  cor- 
responding item  In  the  chapter  analysis: 

"§  313.  Special  pay:  medical,  dental,  veteri- 
nary or  optometry  officers  who  ex- 
ecute active  duty  agreements 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  appro- 
priate, an  officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy  In  the 
Medical  or  Dental  Corps  or  in  the  Medical 
Service  Corps  if  he  is  designated  as  an 
optometry  officer,  an  officer  of  the  Army  in 
the  Veterinary  Corps,  an  officer  of  the  Air 
Force  who  is  designated  as  a  medical,  dental, 
veterinary  or  optometry  officer,  or  a  medical, 
dental,  veterinary  or  optometry  officer  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  who — 

"(1)   is  below  the  pay  grade  of  0-7; 

"(2)  is  designated  as  being  qualified  in 
a  critical  specialty  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned; 

"(3)  Is  determined  by  a  board  composed 
of  officers  In  the  medical,  dental,  veterinary 
or  optometry  profession  under  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  concerned  to  be 
qualified  to  enter  Into  an  active  duty  agree- 
ment for  a  specified  number  of  years; 

"(4)  is  not  serving  an  Initial  active  duty 
obligation; 

"(5)  is  not  undergoiiag  intern  or  residency 
training;  and 

"(6)  executes  a  written  active  duty  agree- 
ment under  which  he  will  receive  Incentive 
pay  for  completing  a  specified  number  of 
ye.ars  of  continuous  active  duty  subsequent 
to  executing  such  an  agreement; 
may,  upon  acceptance  of  the  written  agree- 
ment by  the  Secretary  concerned,  or  his 
designee,  and  in  addition  to  any  other  pay 
or  allowances  to  which  he  Is  entitled,  be 
paid  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $15,000  for 
each  year  of  the  active  duty  agreement. 
Upon  acceptance  of  the  agreement  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  or  his  designee,  and 
subject  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
section,  the  total  Eunount  payable  becomes 
fixed  and  may  be  paid  In  annual,  semian- 
nual, or  monthly  installments,  or  In  a  lump 
sum  after  completion  of  the  period  of  active 
duty  specified  In  the  agreement,  as  pre- 
scribed  by   the   Secretary   concerned. 

"(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  appropri- 
ate, the  Secretary  concerned,  or  his  designee, 
may  terminate,  at  any  time,  an  officer's  en- 
titlement to  the  special  pay  authorized  by 
this  section.  In  that  event,  the  officer  Is  en- 
titled to  be  paid  only  for  the  fractional  part 
of  the  period  of  active  duty  that  he  served, 
and    he    may   be    required    to   refund    any 


amount  he  received  In  excess  of  that  en- 
titlement. 

"(c)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  ap- 
propriate, an  officer  who  has  received  pay- 
ment tinder  this  section  and  who  volun- 
tarily, or  because  of  his  misconduct,  fails 
to  complete  the  total  number  of  years  of 
active  duty  specified  in  the  written  agree- 
ment shall  be  required  to  refund  the  amount 
received  that  exceeds  his  entitlement  under 
those  regulations.  If  an  officer  has  received 
less  incentive  pay  than  he  is  entitled  to 
under  those  regulations  at  the  time  of  his 
separation  from  active  duty,  he  shall  be 
eniitled  to  receive  the  additional  amount 
due  him. 

'(d)  This  section  does  not  alter  or  modify 
any  other  service  obligation  of  an  officer. 
Completion  of  the  agreed  period  of  active 
duty,  or  other  termination  of  an  agreement, 
under  this  section  does  not  entitle  an  of- 
ficer to  be  separated  from  the  service,  if  he 
has   any   other   service    obligation. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  each  submit  a  written  report  each 
year  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
regarding  the  operation  of  the  special  pay 
program  authorized  by  this  section.  The  re- 
port shall  be  on  a  fiscal  year  basis  and  shall 
contain — 

"  ( 1 )  a  review  of  the  program  for  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  report  is  submitted;   and 

"(2)  the  plan  for  the  program  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year. 

This  report  shall  be  submitted  not  later 
than  April  30  of  each  year,  begiiuiing  in 
1975.". 

(4)  By  repealing  sections  302a  and  303 
and  the  corresponding  items  in  the  chapter 
analysis. 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  become  effective  on  April  1,  1974.  Except 
for  the  provisions  of  section  313  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  a£  added  by  section 
1(3)  of  this  Act,  which  will  expire  on 
June  30,  1976,  the  authority  for  the  special 
pay  provided  by  this  Act  shall,  unless  other- 
wise extended  by  Congress,  expire  on  June  30. 
1977. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special 
pay  structure  relating  to  med)cal  offi- 
cers and  other  health  professionals  of 
the  uniformed  services." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, and  Mr.  Tower  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  for  his  courtesy  in  yielding. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens)  .  The  matter  before  the  Senate 
is  the  imfinished  business,  which  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bm  (S.  3044)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for 
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public  financing  of  primary  and  general  elec- 
tion campaigns  for  Federal  elective  office, 
and  to  amend  certain  other  provlsiona  of  law 
relating  to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is  to  be  recog- 
nized to  call  up  £in  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  up 
my  amendment  No.  1134  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tiie  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows : 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike  out 
through  line  4  on  page  25  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng: 

•TITLK  I— INCREASE  IN  POLITICAL  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS  CREDIT   AND   REPEAL   OP 
PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  FINANCING 
"TAXCaCDIT 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  41  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  contrtbu- 
tiona  to  candidates  for  pubUc  office)  is 
amended  by — 

"(1)  atnklng  out  'one-half  of  in  subeec- 
tlon  (a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'the 
sum  or. 

"(2)  amending  section  41(b)(1)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  maximum  credit  for  con- 
tributions to  candidates  for  public  office)  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"  '  ( 1 )  tlAxncmc  CRXBXT. — The  credit  allowed 
by  subsection  (a)  for  a  taxable  year  shaU  not 
exceed  »50  (•1(X)  In  the  case  of  a  Joint  return 
under  section  6013) .'. 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  thU  section 
apply  with  respect  to  any  poUtlcal  contribu- 
tion the  payment  of  which  is  made  after 
December  31.  1973. 

"PBESroCNTlAL  IXXCTXON  FINANCINO 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  Subtitle  H  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064  (relating  to  financing 
of  Presidential  election  campaigns)  is  re- 
pealed. 

"(b)  Part  Vra  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter 
61  of  such  Code  (relating  to  designation  of 
income  tax  payments  to  PresidenUal  election 
campaign  fund)  is  repealed. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31. 1973.".  6  »  <.«=r 

On  page  26,  Unes  2  and  3.  strike  out  "un- 
der section  604  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971.  or". 

On  pag»  64.  lines  3.  4,  and  6,  strike  out 
"A  candidate  shall  deposit  any  payment  re- 
ceived by  him  under  aectlon  606  of  thU  Act 
in  the  acooimt  maintained  by  his  central 
campaign  committee.". 

On  page  63.  lines  14  and  15.  strike  out 
"(after  the  application  of  secUon  607(b)  (1) 
ofthUAct) ".  ^   '\  f 

On  page  64.  line  9.  strike  out  ".  title  V.". 

On  page  71.  beginning  with  line  20  strike 
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out  through  line  2  on  page  73  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(a)(1)  Except  to  the  axtent  that  such 
amounts  are  changed  under  subsection  (f) 
(2),  no  candidate  (other  than  a  candidate 
for  nomination  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President)  may  make  expenditures  In  con- 
nection with  his  primary  election  campaign 
In  excess  of  the  greater  of — 

"(A)  10  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  (as  certified  under  subsection 
(g) )  of  the  geographical  area  In  which  the 
election  for  such  nomination  is  held    or 

"(B)  (I)  naS.OOO.  if  the  Federal'  office 
sought  is  that  of  Senator,  or  Representative 
from  a  State  which  Is  entitled  to  only  one 
Representative,  or 

"(U)  $90,000.  if  the  Federal  office  sought 
is  that  of  Representative  from  a  State  which 
is  entitled  to  more  than  one  Representative. 
"(2)  (A)  No  candidate  for  nomination  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President  may  make 
expenditures  in  any  State  in  which  he  is  a 
candidate  in  a  primary  election  in  excess  of 
two  times  the  amount  which  a  candidate  for 
nomination  for  election  to  ttie  office  of  Sen- 
ator from  that  State  (or  for  nomination  for 
election  to  the  office  of  Delegate  In  the  case 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  Guam,  or  to  the  office  of  Resident 
Commissioner  in  the  case  ©f  Puerto  Rico) 
may  expend  In  that  State  In  connection  with 
his  primary  election  campaign. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  tUe  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (A),  no  such  candidate  may 
make  expenditures  throughout  the  United 
States  In  connection  with  his  campaign  for 
that  nomination  in  excess  of  an  amount 
equal  to  10  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting 
age  population  of  the  United  States.  For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
"United  States'  means  the  several  States  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  and  any  area 
from  which  a  delegate  to  the  national  nomi- 
nating convention  of  a  political  party  Is 
selected. 

"(b)  Except  to  the  extent  that  such 
amounts  are  changed  under  subsection  (f) 
(2).  no  candidate  may  make  expenditures 
m  connection  with  his  general  election  cam- 
paign m  excess  of  the  greater  of — 

"(1)  15  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  (as  certified  under  subsection 
(g))  of  the  geographical  area  In  which  the 
election  is  held,  or 

•■(2)  (A)  $175,000,  If  the  Federal  office 
sought  Is  that  of  Senator,  or  Representative 
from  a  State  which  Is  entitled  to  only  one 
Representative,  or 

••(B)  $90,000.  If  the  Federal  office  sought 
Is  that  of  Representative  from  a  State  which 
Is  entitled  to  more  than  one  Representative. 
•'(c)  No  candidate  who  Is  unopposed  in  a 
primary  or  general  election  may  make  ex- 
penditures in  connection  with  his  primary 
or  general  election  campaign  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  of  the  limitation  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b). 

"(d)  The  Federal  Election  Commission 
shall  prescribe  regulations  utder  which  any 
expenditure  by  a  candidate  for  nomination 
for  election  to  the  office  of  Pre-sident  fcr  use 
In  two  or  more  States  shall  be  attributed 
to  such  candidate's  expenditure  limitation 
In  each  such  State,  based  on  the  voting  age 
population  In  such  State  which  can  reason- 
a'bly  be  expected  to  be  Influenced  by  such 
expenditure. 

•'(e)(1)  Expenditures  made  on  behalf  of 
any  candidate  are.  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  considered  to  be  made  by  such 
candidate. 

"(2)  Expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf  of 
any  candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  are,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  considered  to  be  made  by  the 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Ptesldent  of  the 
United  States  with  whom  ha  Is  running. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
expenditure  is  made  on  behalf  of  a  candi- 


date.  Including   a  Vlce-PresWentlal  candi- 
date, U  it  is  made  by — 

"(A)  an  authorized  committee  or  any 
other  agent  of  the  candidate  for  the  purposes 
of  making  any  expenditure,  or 

"(B)  any  person  authorize*  or  requested 
by  the  candidate,  an  authorleed  committee 
of  the  candidate,  or  an  agent  of  the  candi- 
date to  make  the  expenditure. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  section  an  ex- 
penditure made  by  the  national  committee 
of  a  political  party,  or  by  tfce  State  com- 
mittee of  a  political  party,  in  connection 
with  the  general  election  campaign  of  a 
candidate  affiliated  with  that  party  which  Is 
not  in  excess  of  the  limitations  contained 
in  subsection  (I),  is  not  coBsldered  to  be 
an  expenditure  made  on  behalf  of  that  can- 
didate. 

"(f)  (1)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  — 
"(A)  'price  index'  means  the  average  over 
a  calendar  year  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
(all  items — United  States  city  average)  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, and 

"(B)  'base  period'  means  th8  calendar  vear 
1973. 

"(2)  At  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year  (commencing  In  1975) ,  as  necessary  data 
become  available  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify  to  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  and  publish  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  the  percentage  difference  be- 
tween the  price  Index  for  the  twelve  months 
preceding  the  beginning  of  Such  calendar 
year  and  the  price  index  for  the  base  period. 
Each  amount  determined  under  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  be  changed  by  such  per- 
centage difference.  Each  amount  so  changed 
shall  be  the  amount  In  effect  for  such  cal- 
endar year. 

••(g)  During  the  first  week  o|  January  1975 
and  every  subsequent  year,  thO  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  certify  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  and  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  an  estimate  of  the  voting  age  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  ^f  each  State, 
and  of  each  congressional  district  as  of  the 
first  day  of  July  next  precedlqg  the  date  of 
certification.  The  term  'voting  age  popula- 
tion' means  resident  peculation,  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  older. 

"(h)  Upon  receiving  the  certification  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
the  applicable  exi>endlture  limitations  In 
effect  for  the  calendar  year  for  the  United 
States,  and  for  each  State  and  congressional 
district  under  this  section." 

On  page  73,  line  3,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(1)". 

On  page  73,  line  24,  strike  out  "section  504"' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •'Eubsectloxi  (g); 
and". 

On  page  74.  strike  out  Unes  J  and  2. 
On  page  74,  line  6,  strike  ottt  "that  Act" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971". 

On  page  74,  line  8.  strike  opt  "(c)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "{])". 

On  page  74,  line  10.  strike  out  "(a)  (4)" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(e)    (37*'. 

On  page  75,  line  6.  strike  out  "(a)  (5)^' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  '•(d)'*. 

On  page  75.  Une  11,  strike  out  "(a)  (4)" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  •'(e)    (3)". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICSR.  There  is 
a  1-hour  limitation  on  this  wnendment. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  reqiUre.  I  would 
advise  the  Chair,  before  I  begin  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  amendment,  that 
I  wish  to  yield  briefly  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
chairman  of  the  Committe*  on  Public 
Works,  so  that  we  may  have  a  brief  col- 
loquy on  another  matter,  the  time  for  the 
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colloquy  to  be  charged  to  my  time.  But 
first,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment 
No.  1134. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISASTER  RELIEF 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a 
large  section  of  the  United  States  was 
struck  yesterday  by  tornadoes  which 
whipped  through  the  countryside. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  point,  so  that  we 
may  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment  before  we  lose  that  capabil- 
ity? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflScient  second? 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
exact  number  of  persons  reported  as 
having  been  killed  by  this  disaster  runs 
well  over  300,  the  exact  number  not  being 
known  yet.  But  destruction  and  hard- 
ships follow  in  the  wake  of  such  a  dis- 
aster. 

The  able  Senator  from  Tennessee,  who 
is  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  will  speak 
in  a  colloquy,  as  he  has  indicated. 

I  have  just  been  given  the  latest  figures. 
As  of  2:30  p.m.  the  number  of  dead  is 
338. 

Agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  responded,  and  they  are  providing 
relief  services.  Our  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  jurisdiction  over  disaster  re- 
lief legislation.  Since  early  morning,  we 
have  been  contacting  several  Senators 
from  States  ravaged  by  the  tornadoes  of 
yesterday.  Members  of  our  subcommit- 
tee, and  other  members  of  the  fvdl  com- 
mittee, will  visit  disaster  sites  in  four 
States  tomorrow  and  Saturday. 

They  will  examine  the  extent  of  the 
damage  and  evaluate  the  implementation 
of  disaster  assistance  measures  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  will  be  a  first- 
hand inspection,  and  it  will  take  place 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  who  is  the 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
aster Relief. 

There  are  damaged  areas  in  Tennes- 
see, in  Indiana,  in  Ohio,  and  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  in  response  to  requests  of 
Senators  Baker  and  Brock.  Bayh  and 
Hartke,  Metzenbaum  and  Taft,  Cook  and 
HuDDLESTON  we  shall  go  into  those  States. 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici).  the  ranking  Repubhcan 
member  of  our  subcommittee,  will,  of 
course,  participate. 

I  think  that  the  torn*  is  necessary.  The 
information  that  can  be  obtained  by  an 
on-the-ground  check  into  the  matter  will 
provide  important  guidance,  not  only  for 
this  committee  and  subcommittee,  but 
for  the  Senate  as  well. 

The  subcommittee  is  at  the  present 
time  considering  major  revisions  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970.  Many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  remember  the 
devastation  wrought  in  several  States 
during  the  period  when   that  act  was 


being  developed.  Alabama,  I  will  say  to 
Senator  Allen,  was  one  of  the  States 
struck  at  that  time. 

We  have  tried  to  set  in  motion  a  re- 
sponse mechanism  to  disasters  at  the 
Federal  level  that  will  assure  us  the 
quickest  possible  relief  to  the  victims  of 
these  disasters — tornadoes,  hurricanes, 
floods,  or  whatever,  because  they  strike 
suddenly,  without  warning. 

The  Federal  role  must  also  include  an 
effective  recovery  effort,  so  that  the  com- 
munities can  be  rebuilt  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible and  the  persons  who  live  there  can 
go  back  to  then-  occupations  and  their 
normal  lives.  I  think  we  all  agree  that 
while  there  is  no  way  that  we  can  prevent 
natural  disasters  from  occurring,  we  can 
provide  the  relief  and  rebuilding  pro- 
grams which  are  necessary. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Senate  to  see  that  any  suffering 
and  any  disruption  that  result  from  such 
tornadoes  as  struck  yesterday  be  mini- 
mized, and  that  the  problems  that  ensue 
be  kept  to  an  absolute  minimum. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  I  might  add  to  his  remarks 
by  pointing  out  that  according  to  the 
Weather  Bureau  this  is  the  worst  tornado 
disaster  in  49  years;  that  in  Kentucky 
there  are  98  known  dead,  in  Tennessee 
58,  in  Ohio  40,  and  in  Indiana  43  known 
dead;  and  that  91  tornadoes  were  re- 
ported sighted  by  the  U.S.  Weather  Bu- 
reau in  just  the  eastern  part  of  Tennes- 
see last  night. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  destruction 
that  accompanied  these  untimely  and 
unfortunate  deaths,  and  I  commend  the 
chairman  for  authorizing  this  first-hand 
field  examination  into  the  disaster  by  a 
subcommittee  chaired  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the 
ranking  Republican  Member  of  which  is 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici),  to  begin  in  the  morning  and 
to  cover  the  affected  States. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield?  And  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  if  the  Senator  does  yield  the 
time  not  be  charged  against  his  amend- 
ment. Will  the  Senator  from  Teimessee 
Shield  in  order  that  I  might  question  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  a  moment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  not  be  charged  against  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  BIr.  President,  we  all  rec- 
ognize the  vast  compassion  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
always  manifests  when  the  American 
people  are  in  distress  and  when  they  sus- 
tain tragedies  such  as  have  befallen  many 
of  our  people  in  the  last  36  to  48  hours. 
The  Senator  mentioned  the  damage  to 
Alabama  back  in  1970.  I  call  to  his  at- 
tention that  Alabama  this  time  also  was 
one  of  the  hardest  hit  States,  and  that 
already  there  are  70  known  dead  in  Ala- 
bama, with  the  likelihood,  inasmuch  as 
some  of  the  buildings  have  been  destroyed 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  what  bodies  are  still 


in  the  buildings,  that  many  more  dead 
are  anticipated,  a  larger  number  injmed, 
and  tens  of  milhons  of  dollars  in  property 
damage  sustained. 

I  appreciate  the  interest  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  are  mani- 
festing in  this  tragedy,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  subcommittee  will  be  able  to  get 
into  Alabama,  in  the  northern  tier  of 
coimties  there,  and  see  our  ravaged  areas 
firsthand,  also. 

I  do  feel  that  we  should  have  some 
permanent  legislation  that  will  do  the 
necessary  job  and  will  provide  the  me- 
chanics for  doing  the  necessary  job  to  al- 
leviate the  suffering  that  our  people 
have  sustained.  We  feel  that  the  pres- 
ent legislation  is  inadequate,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President  has  declared 
Alabama  and  the  other  States  mentioned 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  as  dis- 
aster areas,  which  will  allow  public  fa- 
cilities, pubUc  utmties,  and  public  im- 
provements to  be  restored  and  will  make 
available  loans  for  assistance.  I  am 
pleased  with  the  reaction  that  we  imder- 
stand  has  taken  place  among  the  Federal 
agencies  in  rusliing  to  aid  our  people 
We  hope  that  that  is  taking  place 
throughout  the  damaged  area. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker.,  his  fuU  commit- 
tee, and  particularly  his  subcommittee 
which  IS  going  to  travel  over  large  por- 
tions of  the  country  examining  the  ex- 
tent of  the  damage. 

I  wonder  if  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee might  have  Alabama  on  their 
itinerarj-. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate th.?  concern  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  expressed  for  the  peo- 
ple of  all  the  affected  areas.  He  correct- 
ly calls  attention  to  the  very  heavy  dam- 
age in  his  own  State  of  Alabama,  and  to 
the  very  high  death  toll  there. 

We  are  not  certain  of  just  how  our  trip 
can  move,  but  I  have  a  feeling  that  we 
will  want  to  inspect  other  disaster  areas 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  While  it  might  not 
be  possible  this  week,  it  would  be  our  in- 
tention to  inspect,  insofar  as  we  can.  the 
area  the  Senator  has  spoLen  of  ii: 
Alabama. 

I  know  that  Senator  Domenici  and.  of 
course.  Senator  Buedick  identify  with 
these  matters  in  subcommittee  leader- 
ship. As  I  have  indicated  earUer.  thev 
are  working  with  the  staff  very  careful- 
ly, and  we  want  to  do  a  thorough  job. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  I  know. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Hopefully  we  will  not 
miss  those  areas  that  need  to  be  cov- 
ered. 

I  want  to  indicate  this  before  I  finish: 
I   have   noted   that   the  Senator   spoke 
about  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  law 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  There  was  a  time  not 
so  many  years  ago  when,  frankly,  all  we 
did,  when  disaster  came  by  way  of  torn- 
ado, flood,  hurricane,  oa  earthquake,  was 
to  come  into  the  Senate  Chamber  and 
appropriate  money  to  be  spent  on  relief 
and  on  rebuilding.  But  we  did,  back  in 

1970,  set  in  motion  a  good 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  agree. 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH  [continuing].  Pro- 
gram, by  which  we  have  been  able  to  give 
relief  and  to  rebuild  In  a  very  realistic  and 
helpful  manner.  Thus,  I  respond  again  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  that  I  am 
sure  we  will  give  attention  to  the  areas 
which  have  been  devastated.  I  appreciate 
his  understanding  of  our  problem  and  the 
words  tliat  he  has  spoken. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say,  on  behalf  of  my  senior  col- 
league (Mr.  SPAuouir),  that  he  shares 
the  concern  that  I  feel  for  the  plight  of 
our  people  and  also  on  behalf  of  our  dis- 
tinguished Governor,  George  C.  Wallace; 
so  that  if  the  subcommittee  will  come  to 
Alabama  and  It  can  project  its  plans  in 
such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  a  visit  by 
the  subcommittee  or  the  full  committee 
to  our  State,  such  transportation  by  State 
trooper  car,  or  by  State  airplane  will  be 
made  available  to  the  committee,  and  all 
the  necessary  lodging  requirements  of 
the  committee  will  be  arranged  for.  We 
would  certainly  welcome  the  committee 
with  open  arms. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Hiat  offer  of  cooper- 
ation at  the  local  level  is  very  valuable 
and  necessary  oft  times.  We  will  keep 
that  in  mind.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DOJIENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  comment  on  the  dialog 
which  has  proceeded  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  1  am  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  I  should  like  to  tell  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  our  schedule  is  still  in- 
definite. Our  chairman  Is  not  here  to  ex- 
plain it.  But  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
we  will  start  out  early  tomorrow  morn- 
ing and  for  at  least  2  days  we  will  plan 
our  itinerary.  Whether  we  will  continue 
to  travel  on  Sunday  and  Monday  is  still 
indefinite,  but  I  personally  will  confer 
with  Senator  Bttkdick,  and  will  ask  about 
plants  for  next  week,  about  going  Into 
other  States  if  we  cannot  complete  It 
this  week.  The  subcommittee,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  has  had  numerous  hearings 
around  the  country.  By  coincidence,  we 
are  scheduled  to  mark  up  the  bill  on 
April  9.  There  are  two  parts  of  the  bill 
that  are  major  improvements  and  we 
must  do  something  about  them  quickly. 
Certainly  we  will  be  able  to  act.  immedi- 
ately after  the  trip,  to  carry  out  what 
everyone  thinks  is  the  implementation 
of  two  shortcomings.  One,  I  might  say,  is 
what  do  we  do  to  take  the  place  of  the 
$5,000  forgiveness  loan  area.  We  have 
under  serious  consideration  a  $2,600 
grant  program  to  be  administered  by  the 
State  with  Federal  money  to  the  people 
who  have  become  needy;  that  Is,  needy 
not  by  definition  of  econranic  circum- 
stances but  by  definition  of  what  the 
emergency  has  caused  that  makes  them 
needy.  We  have  about  agreed  on  it.  I  do 
think  it  will  take  more  than  4  or  5  days 
to  come  up  with  It.  The  history  of  the 
Senate,  I  am  sure,  is  such  that  the  bill 
wUl  be  acted  on  Immediately  and  given 
every  consideration.  The  long-term 
aspect  must  be  adequate.  We  will  arrive 
at  a  better  long-range  implementation 
for  improvements  to  group  communities, 
or  a  community,  in  addition  to  the  pub- 
lice  facilities  which  have  always  been 
covered.  I  think  we  have  several  im- 
provements to  that  which  can  be  done 
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rather  quickly.  I  assure  the  Senator  and 
others  interested  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  producing  a  bill  and  this  will 
expedite  it. 

We  will  be  able  to  give  due  considera- 
tion to  the  new  kinds  of  facts  that  we 
find  here  because  we  find  them  in  every 
kind  of  disaster.  We  will  do  this  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  want  to  state  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  that  I  hope  he  will 
use  his  good  oflBces  to  see  that  the  com- 
mittee or  the  subcommittee  does  come  to 
Alabama.  This  Senator  hopes  that  the 
Senator,  the  ranking  minority  member, 
or  the  chairman,  will  notify  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)  if  a  plan  can  be  arranged  to  in- 
clude Alabama  so  that  one  or  both  of  us 
can  be  on  hand  to  greet  you  and  accom- 
pany you  throughout  the  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens)  .  If  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
will  yield  to  the  Chair  to  intervene  at  this 
point,  the  Chair  would  state  that  the 
unanimous  consent  agreement  was  that 
the  Senator  from  Tenneasee  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  the  pur- 
pose of  engaging  in  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  It  is  not 
to  be  charged  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  The  Chair  is  constrained  to 
note  that  this  colloquy  hu  extended  be- 
yond the  imanimous  consent  agreement. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  to  make 
sure  that  this  worthwhile  colloquy  does 
not  gobble  up  all  of  my  time  on  my 
amendment,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  and  any  further  colloquy  re- 
garding tornadoes,  and  so  forth,  not  be 
charged  against  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  so  far, 
the  dociunenatlon  given  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  very  helpful.  I 
had  said  at  the  hearing  today,  as  we 
began  this  discussion,  that  the  work  of 
the  subcommittee  in  strengthening  the 
present  legislation  has  been  in  process, 
and  we  will,  of  course — the  leadership. 
Senators  Burdick,  Domemici,  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  all  the  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  committee — 
give  attention  to  these  matters. 

I  want  to  tell  you.  Mr.  President,  that 
when  we  had  the  trouble  with  the  earth- 
quake in  California,  there  was  literally 
documentation  of  hundreds  of  people 
who  took  advantage  of  that  situation.  So 
that  we  have  to  be  very  careful  when  we 
set  a  sum  of  money,  that  Is,  money  like 
that.  That  is  a  side  issue,  of  course. 

I  yield  now  to  my  colleague  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  also  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  for  his  vigi- 
lance and  the  way  in  which  his  committee 
instantaneously  responded  to  the  plight 
of  the  people  whose  homes  have  been 
damaged  by  recent  tornadoes.  Many  of 
those  people  reside  in  Illinois.  Illinois 
was  not  so  severely  damaged  as  other 
States,  such  as  Ohio,  Indiana.  Kentucky, 
but  there  are  people  in  the  State  of  IIU- 
nois  who  are  suffering  some  damaged 
property.  There  has  also  been  some  loss 
of  life. 


So,  in  addition  to  commending  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia,  I 
simply  want  to  express  the  hope  that  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  oommittee,  it 
might  try  to  find  some  time  to  visit  the 
districts  damaged  in  Illinois.  It  would  be 
helpful  to  the  committee's  imderstanding 
of  the  suffering  caused  in  Illinois,  as  to 
the  division  of  relief  and  also,  perhaps, 
in  the  preparation  of  legitlation  for  a 
longer  term. 

I  am  sure  our  Governor  apid  all  of  our 
local  officials  would  be  more  than  grate- 
ful and  delighted  to  provide  every  ac- 
commodation possible  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  committee.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  include  a  visit  to  the  State  of 
Illinois  in  forthcoming  trips  by  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  We  do  know  that  the 
President  is  now  declaring  certain  States 
as  disaster  States  or  areas  within  those 
States.  As  the  Senator  Indicated,  the 
death  toll  in  his  State  Is  no  so  large  as 
that  compared  with  other  States  but  the 
impact  in  many  ways  is  felt  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. There  was  the  death  of  one  small 
child  in  West  Verginia,  which  of  course 
saddens  us  all  very  much,  ospecially  the 
Uttle  community  of  Meadow  Creek, 
which  I  know  very  well  and  have  visited 
there  dozens  of  times.  The  damage  was 
quite  severe  in  the  community.  But  we 
have  the  responsibility,  certainly  as  a 
Congress,  the  ccanmittee,  and  especially 
the  subcommittee,  in  moving  quickly  and 
earnestly  to  discharge  our  flutles  as  re- 
sponsible legislators. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  President,  I  thank 
my  chairman  for  his  remarks  about  this 
Important  matter  and  the  opportunity 
to  listen  to  the  colloquy  by  so  many  other 
Senators,  Including  the  distinguished  oc- 
cupant of  the  Chair,  Mr.  Doiiznici,  who 
is  the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
subcommittee.  This  is  an  Important  mat- 
ter, one  to  which  the  committee,  Con- 
gress, and  the  Senate  have  responded 
very  quickly. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  public  financing  of 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  turning  my 
attention  now  to  amendment  No.  1134, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  t  may  use. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
strike  all  of  title  I  of  the  bill  regarding 
public  financing  of  campaigns  for  Fed- 
eral office.  In  its  place,  I  would  substitute 
a  refined  form  of  private  financing  de- 
signed to  broaden  the  base  of  participa- 
tion and  prevent  the  abuse  of  earlier 
campaigns. 

^>eciflcally,  I  would  propose  a  100- 
percent  tax  credit  on  all  political  contri- 
butions made  in  a  calendar  year  up  to 
$50  for  an  individual  retiun  end  $100  for 
a  joint  return.  As  it  is  now,  an  Individual 
can  claim  a  tax  credit  of  50  percent  of 
all  contributions  made  in  a  calendar  year 
up  to  $12.50.  On  a  joint  return,  the  credit 
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is  up  to  $25.  In  S.  3044,  the  tax  credit  is 
still  50  percent;  but  the  amount  is  in- 
creased to  $25  on  an  individual  return 
and  $50  on  a  joint  return.  Once  again. 
my  amendment  would  allow  a  100-per- 
cent tax  credit  on  all  contributions  made 
in  a  calendar  year  up  to  $50  on  an  indi- 
vidual return  and  $100  on  a  joint  re- 
turn. In  this  way,  the  small  contributor 
is  offered  a  clear  and  realistic  incentive 
to  contribute  between  $50  and  $100  to  the 
candidate  of  his  or  her  choice. 

Moreover,  we  can  avoid  most  of  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  intrinsic  liabilities  of 
partial  or  full  public  financing  of  cam- 
paigns for  Federal  office.  What  are  those 
liabilities,  in  my  view?  I  shall  attempt  to 
list  them. 

The  question  of  public  participation  in 
our  political  process  is  one  which  con- 
cerns me  greatly,  as  I  am  sure  it  does 
most  of  my  colleagues.  In  the  past  few 
years,  that  participation  has  declined 
steadUy,  as  has  public  tnast  and  confi- 
dence in  our  major  governmental  insti- 
tutions. In  the  wake  of  Watergate  and 
related  events,  it  becomes  increasingly 
incimibent  upon  us  to  ascertain  the  key 
to  increasing  public  participation  and 
promoting  public  trust  in  elected  officials. 

Those  who  advocate  public  financing 
argue  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  fur- 
ther erosion  of  public  confidence  is  to 
remove  the  opportunity  for  financing 
that  process  from  the  hands  of  the  spe- 
cial interests,  and  to  entrust  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  that  responsibility  in  the 
Federal  Government.  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  the  need  to  eliminate  the  inordi- 
nate influence  of  special  interests.  In 
fact.  I  believe  that  only  individuals 
should  be  allowed  to  contribute  to  poli- 
tical campaigns;  and  even  then,  not  in 
excess  of  the  limits  prescribed  in  S.  3044. 
But,  I  strongly  disagree  with  the  pre- 
simiption  that  eliminating  the  financial 
influence  of  special  interests  necessitates 
granting  that  influence  of  responsibility 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  It  seems  to  me  the 
American  people  should  be  given  the 
option  of  assiuning  that  prerogative 
rather  than  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  not  just  a  question  of  whether  we 
need  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
enforce  the  relevant  statutes,  nor 
whether  we  need  an  effective  means  of 
prosecuting  those  who  violate  those  stat- 
utes; for  clearly,  the  Govenmient  must 
play  a  major  role  in  this  regard.  But, 
the  question  is  really  how  necessary  is 
it  that  the  Government  directly  involve 
itself  in  financing  political  campaigns.  If 
it  were  the  only  viable  means  of  funding 
a  clean  and  competitive  two-party  sys- 
tem, then  I  might  support  public  financ- 
ing. But  it  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  for 
the  following  reason. 

To  the  present  day,  the  Congress  has 
never  successfully  sought  to  effectively 
limit  the  amount  of  money  an  individual 
or  group  could  contribute  to  a  political 
campaign.  In  fact,  I  believe  S.  372  was 
the  first  time  that  either  House  had 
passed  legislation  which  actually  sought 
to  bring  this  about.  Thus,  rather  than 
political  candidates  being  compelled  to 
raise  50  contributions  of  $100  each,  they 
have  always  opted  in  favor  of  the  single 
.«5.000  contribution  when  they  could  find 
it. 

It  Is  only  natural;  and  as  a  politician. 
I  can  certainly  understand  why  candi- 


dates find  it  easier  to  raise  a  specific 
amount  of  money  in  large  contributions 
rather  than  small  ones.  But  we  should 
also  realize  what  influence  this  has  had 
on  our  respective  fundralsing  tech- 
niques. For  reasons  of  expedience,  we 
have  traditionally  geared  our  fimdrais- 
ing  efforts  to  the  so-called  fat  cats  and 
sought  small  contributions  when  the  big 
money  was  not  available.  Thus,  we  are 
comparatively  inexperienced  when  it 
comes  to  undertaking  a  broad,  low-level 
solicitation  effort. 

Under  the  expenditure  limitations  of 
S.  3044,  a  Presidential  candidate  can 
spend  up  to  15  cents  times  the  voting  age 
population  of  the  country  in  the  general 
election  campaign.  If  my  calculations  are 
accurate,  that  comes  out  to  about  $24 
million.  Pursuing  this  arithmetic  argu- 
ment a  little  further,  that  translates  Into 
8,000  contributions  of  $3,000  each.  I 
realize  that  we  are  talking  about  only  one 
Presidential  candidate  during  the  gen- 
eral election  campaign,  but  this  can  be 
extrapolated  into  other  races  for  Federal 
office;  and  I  submit  that  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  actual  number  of  con- 
tributions required  to  adequately  fund 
campaigns  for  Federal  office  would  shock 
a  great  many  people.  In  fact,  that  num- 
ber is  infinitesimal  in  light  of  a  voting- 
age  population  of  over  140  million  people. 
Nevertheless,  a  great  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  are  convinced 
that  we  cannot  raise  sufficient  funds  so 
long  as  we  limit  the  size  of  individual 
contributions.  It  is  proposed,  therefore, 
that  we  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Federal 
Government  through  a  system  of  partial, 
but  substantial  pubUc  financing. 

But  I  cannot  accept  that  alternative. 
I  cannot  accept  it  because  there  seems 
to  me  something  politically  incestuous 
about  the  Government  financing,  and  I 
beUeve  inevitably  then,  regulating  the 
day-to-day  procedures  by  which  the 
Government  is  selected.  It  is  extraordi- 
narily important,  in  my  judgment,  that 
the  Government  not  control  t:  e  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  pubUc  expresses 
the  range  of  its  desires,  demands,  and 
dissent.  And  yet,  that,  in  a  sense,  is  what 
we  are  debating  here.  I  do  not  question 
the  motives  of  those  who  drafted  this 
legislation,  but  rather  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  its  enactment. 

Indeed,  I  can  even  visualize  a  scenario 
in  which  bureaucrats,  empowered  to  write 
checks  on  the  Public  Treasury — checks 
essential  to  the  success  of  various  po- 
litical campaigns — can  abuse,  manipu- 
late, or  otherwise  influence  the  outcome 
of  those  elections  by  generating  the  kind 
of  bureaucratic  red  tape  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  our  burgeoning  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

For  these  reasons,  I  would  urge  that 
we  avoid  delegating  significant  fund- 
ing authority  to  the  Government  until 
it  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  American 
people  should  retain  exclusive  responsi- 
bility for  funding  political  campaigns, 
and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so 
on  a  much  broader  scale. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
proposes  to  vastly  expand  the  base  of 
public  participation  and  Increase,  by  lit- 
erally millions,  the  number  of  people  who 
have  a  personal  stake  in  political  cam- 
paigns. This  would  be  done  by  offering 
the  kind  of  clear  tax  incentive  required 


to  prompt  small  contributions  from  con- 
cerned Americans.  Moreover,  it  would  en- 
title those  Americans  to  choose  the  in- 
dividual to  whom  they  wish  to  contrib- 
ute. Under  the  present  dollar  checkoff, 
as  well  as  the  provisions  of  S.  3044.  the 
Individual  taxpayer  is  unable  to  deter- 
mine who  receives  his  o-  her  tax  dollars. 
However,  under  my  approa.h.  the  tax- 
payer is  not  only  able  to  designate  the 
pai-tlcular  recipient,  but  also  the  amount 
involved,  thereby  leaving  complete  dis- 
cretion to  the  individual  contributor. 
This  brings  me  to  my  final  argument  in 
opposition  to  public  financing. 

Although  S.  3044  does  not  specifically 
prohibit  private  contributions  during  any 
phase  of  a  political  campaign,  it  cer- 
tainly discourages  them,  particularly  be- 
tween the  primary  and  general  elections. 
It  is  during  that  time  that  private  con- 
tributions are  subtracted  from  the  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  available  for  major 
party  candidates  who  have  reached  the 
required  threshold.  The  thnist  of  the 
bill  is  that  once  the  threshold  has  been 
reached,  private  contributions  are  no 
longer  sought  nor  needed ;  and  this  would 
seem  to  clearly  infringe  upon  the  indi- 
vlduals  first  amendment  right  of  freedom 
of  political  expression. 

Not  only  does  that  right  include  the 
option  of  contributing  to  a  pohtical  cam 
paign  at  the  appropriate  time,  but  It  also 
includes  the  option  not  to  participate  at 
all  if  the  individual  so  chooses.  And  yet, 
under  S.  3044.  $2  on  an  individual  return 
and  $4  on  a  joint  return  is  automatically 
paid  into  the  Federal  election  campaign 
fund  unless  the  taxpayer  indicates  to  the 
contrary.  In  other  words,  the  only  option 
available  to  the  individual  is  a  negative 
one;  and  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  wrong. 
Morover,  if  insufficient  funds  are  raised 
by  the  proposed  $2  or  $4  checkoff  sys 
tern,  the  Congress  is  required  to  appro 
priate  the  necessarj*  difference,  thereby 
negating  the  decision  of  taxpayers  not 
to  have  their  tax  dollars  used  for  politi- 
cal campaign.?.  This,  too,  is  wrong,  in  my 
opinion,  and  abridges  still  further  the  in- 
dividual's first  amendment  right  of  free- 
dom of  political  expression. 

However,  this  amendment  would  avoid 
all  of  these  constitutional  questions  by 
protecting  the  freedom  of  political  ex 
pression  and  by  encouraging  that  expres 
sion  through  a  realistic  tax  credit  sys 
tem. 

At  a  time  when  public  confidence  in 
our  Government  is  at  an  all-time  low,  it 
is  difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water 
And  it  is  equally  difficult  to  enact  con- 
structive and  meaningful  reform.  But. 
going  from  one  extreme,  that  is.  essen- 
tially imrestricted  private  financing,  to 
another,  that  is.  public  financing  of  all 
campaigns  for  Federal  office,  is  not  the 
answer.  Rather,  we  should  consider  a 
refined  form  of  private  financing  in 
which  the  size  of  individual  contributions 
is  strictly  limited,  and  m  which  there  is 
full  public  disclosure  and  an  effective  en- 
forcement mechanism.  That  would  seem 
to  be  the  most  logical  next  step,  and  that 
is  what  I  am  proposing  with  a  majority 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Water- 
gate Committee  as  well  as  a  number  of 
other  Senators. 

Mr.  P»resident,  in  a  word.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  we  have  reached  the  place 
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where  we  can  no  longer  discuss  the  po- 
litical process.  We  can  and  we  should  re- 
fine, refurbish,  and  redesign  our  polit- 
ical system  so  that  It  is  fully  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  of  individuals. 
We  should  eliminate  contributions  of 
special  interest  groups  and  restrict  con- 
tributions to  those  made  by  qualified 
voters  only.  We  should  have  timely  dis- 
closure of  all  contributions,  and  by 
"timely"  I  mean  to  have  the  final  report 
on  contributions  before  the  election  and 
not  after. 

Mr.  President,  S.  3044  provides  for  the 
final  report  to  be  filed  on  January  31  in 
the  year  following  an  election,  when  It 
is  of  precious  little  importance  to  the 
average  voter. 

We  should  limit  the  amount  of  contri- 
bution that  an  individual  can  make.  We 
should  limit  the  dollar  amount  that  can 
be  expended. 

There  is  a  range  of  other  options 
which  will  bring  more  representative 
government  to  the  people  and  together 
they  form  a  package  infinitely  more  at- 
tractive to  this  Senator  than  the  present 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Blr.  President,  I  find 
myself  in  agreement  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  on  a 
good  many  points  he  made.  However, 
there  are  a  number  of  points  I  cannot 
support  in  this  amendment  for  reasons 
I  shall  enimierate. 

First,  the  most  recent  point  he  made, 
that  he  thought  a  final  report  should  be 
filed  prior  to  election  so  voters  could 
know  About  it.  This  is  a  practical  impos- 
sibility, because  the  final  report  is  in- 
tended to  finalize  everything  that  was 
transacted  from  a  reporting  standpoint, 
in  the  campaign.  Obviously,  one  cannot 
file  any  report  that  would  take  care  of 
those  details  in  the  2  or  3  days  of  the 
campaign.  It  would  be  a  physical  im- 
possibility. A  written  report  has  to  be 
prepared,  it  has  to  be  filed  with  a  re- 
ceiving officer,  and  it  has  to  be  made 
available  and  publicized.  One  cannot 
even  get  something  in  the  newspapers 
unless  it  involves  something  of  a  head- 
Une  nature  these  days.  So  the  practical- 
ity of  that  suggestion  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Now,  we  have  required  a  number  of 
reports  in  the  reporting  process.  The  lat- 
est one  would  be  a  complete  report  of 
everything  that  happened  up  to  10  days 
before  election  day.  We  felt  that  was  as 
close  to  election  day  as  we  could  go  and 
stiU  make  information  available  to  the 
public  so  that  they  could  be  informed 
and  make  an  informal  judgment  with  re- 
spect to  the  voting  process. 

The  distinguished  Senator  made  some 
reference  to  the  checkoff  provision  in 
title  V.  I  would  point  out  that  title  V  has 
been  eliminated  from  this  bill  and  is  no 
longer  a  part  of  the  bill.  Therefore,  we 
should  not  discuss  the  matter  in  the  con- 
text of  title  V.  except  as  he  prc^joses  to 
put  it  back  In  in  his  amendment  and 
have  it  called  tiUe  I. 
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I  agree  with  the  Senator  on  the  pro- 
vision as  it  was  originally  in  title  V  on 
the  checkoff.  I  think  a  person  should  take 
afarmative  action  if  he  desires  his  money 
to  be  contributed  to  the  political  process 
rather  than  to  have  it  go  to  this  purpose 
unless  it  were  checked  off  otherwise. 

When  that  proposal  comes  up  in  the 
proper  form  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance on  the  finance  bill  I  would  expect 
to  vote  with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  others  on  that  point. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  would 
not  press  for  proposals  here  today  related 
to  the  tax  credit,  tax  deduction,  and 
checkoff.  I  say  that,  because  there  is  a 
serious  constitutional  queetlon  involved 
as  to  the  propriety  of  that  issue  on  this 
bill. 

We  have  discussed  thia  on  the  floor 
on  numerous  occasions  before.  There  is 
no  question  that  it  would  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order  in  the  House.  We  have 
had  that  ruling  from  the  Parliamen- 
tarian on  three  occasions,  and  on  this 
occasion  we  have  had  the  motion  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  title  V  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  with  the  assurance  from 
him  that  they  would  attach  that  to  an 
appropriate  revenue  bill  from  the  House 
and  report  it  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
so  that  we  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  thereon. 

With  respect  to  the  compensation,  I 
completely  agree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  on  the  compen- 
sation, doubling,  or  increasing  the 
amount.  I  am  in  favor  of  Increasing  the 
tax  credit;  I  am  in  favor  of  increasing 
the  deductions;  and  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  checkoff  position.  But  I  am  very  fear- 
ful that  if  we  leave  it  on  this  bill  we  are 
going  to  run  into  some  serious  difficul- 
ties. We  have  voted  alreatfcr  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  one  occasion  to  strike 
that  from  this  bill  and  refer  it  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  So  I  would  be 
quite  hopeful  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  at  least  modify  his 
amendment  to  take  out  that  particular 
portion.  If  that  is  done,  then  we  have 
remaining  only  the  bill  S.  372,  which  we 
passed  last  year  without  public  financ- 
ing added. 

So  we  get  back  to  the  itsue  we  voted 
on  earlier  with  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. If  one  is  for  public  financing,  he 
should  vote  against  the  amendment;  if 
one  is  against  public  financing,  he  should 
vote  for  the  amendment. 

The  Senate  already  has  expressed  its 
judgment  overwhelmingly  on  S.  372, 
which  is  a  good  bill,  and  the  House  acted 
on  it.  Had  the  House  acted  on  it  last 
year,  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  here 
going  through  this  exercise  at  this  time, 
because  the  pressure  would  have  been 
relieved  somewhat.  It  was  a  good  bill  al- 
though it  did  not  have  the  feature  of 
public  financing  and  otheor  featiu-es  in 
this  bill. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  again  say  to  my 
colleague  that  I  would  be  very  hopeful 
he  would  not  press  his  amendment  with 
respect  to  the  financing  items.  The  issue 
already  has  been  determined  once.  It  is 
not  properly  <mi  the  bill  and  will  create 
more  difficulties  for  us.  Ti  that  is  the 


Senator's  objective,  we  might  have  a  vote 
on  it.  I  would  vote  for  the  t*x  credit,  the 
tax  deduction,  and  the  checkoff,  but  I 
cannot  vote  for  them  in  his  amendment 
which  would  delete  public  financing. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
brief  remark.  If  I  were  to  withdraw  the 
amendment,  if  I  were  to  fail  to  insist  on 
this  alternative,  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
deprive  the  Senate  of  an  effective  reform 
measure  as  an  altemativfc  to  public 
financing. 

All  the  Senate  could  vote  for  would  be 
for  public  financing  or  nothing.  There- 
fore, I  feel  a  strong  obligation  to  insist 
on  this  amendment.  I  might  point  out 
that  there  is  no  tax  deductaon  included 
in  this  amendment. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin). 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  further- 
ance of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  if  the  Watergate  affair  indi- 
cates anything,  it  indicates  that  we  need 
some  reform  in  raising  off  campaign 
funds  for  Federal  officers. 

Despite  my  great  respect  for  my  good 
friend  from  Nevada,  I  cannot  agree  that 
there  is  any  constitutional  question  in- 
volved here.  The  constitutional  provision 
which  is  germane  to  a  claim  of  that  na- 
ture is  in  section  7  of  article  I,  which 
says: 

AU  bUls  for  raising  revenue  sliaU  cwlglnate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  .  , 

There  is  not  a  syllable  in  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  of  whidh  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor,  that  imdertakes  to  raise  a  single 
penny  of  revenue.  It  does  not  undertake 
to  raise  revenue.  It  does  not  impose  any 
taxes.  But  it  not  only  doee  provide  a 
method  whereby  we  can  reform  the  fi- 
nancing of  Federal  elections  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  the  power  to  make  vol- 
imtary  contributions  to  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country,  but  is  also  calculated  to 
stimulate  the  political  parties  and  can- 
didates for  political  office  to  Insist  on 
further  involvement  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  election  processes— 
and  that  is  the  crying  need,  along  with 
the  need  for  reform. 

We  have  gotten  into  an  unfortunate 
state  in  this  coimtry — whan  anything 
goes  wrong,  we  say,  "Go  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  that  empty  hole  we  call  the  Treas- 
lu-y  of  the  United  States  and  get  some 
money  out  of  that  empty  hole  to  cure  the 
problem."  In  my  judgment,  it  would  mul- 
tiply the  problems,  because  here  Is  an  in- 
direct encouragement  to  anybody  who 
wants  to  have  a  lot  of  money  at  his  dis- 
posal to  have  a  good  time  traveling 
through  this  country  by  becoming  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  This  bill  Is  going  to  be  a  stimula- 
tion to  get  more  money  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  so  people  can 
Indulge  their  political  fantasies,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  is  something  to  be 
encouraged. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
should  insist  on  having  a  vote  in  the 
Senate  on  this  amendment,  (ince  this  is 
not  an  amendment  which  would  raise  a 
single  penny  of  revenue,  but,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  would  form  a  method  by  which  the 
taxpayers  could  voluntarily  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  candidates  of  their 
choice  and  to  the  parties  of  their  choice. 
I  think  it  is  a  highly  desirable  amend- 
ment, and  I  sincerely  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  North  Carolina,  who  not  only  is  a 
great  constitutional  authority  in  the 
country  and  the  Senate,  but  I  point  out, 
has  a  greater  familiarity  vwth  the  very 
abuses  we  are  trying  to  prevent  in  this 
country  than  anybody  in  this  Chamber. 
The  E>oint  he  makes  with  respect  to  the 
constitutionaUty  of  this  legislative  situa- 
tion is  entirely  correct.  The  point  he 
makes  with  respect  to  the  awesome  au- 
thority of  the  anonymous  bureaucracy 
being  brought  to  bear  against  the  politi- 
cal system,  the  most  delicate  of  all  its 
governmental  devices,  is  one  that  must 
commend  itself  to  this  body  for  consid- 
eration. I  thank  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  for  his  support. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  offering 
his  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  highly 
desirable  alternative  to  the  public  fi- 
nancing approach. 

I  would  just  like  to  emphasize  a  point 
he  made  a  few  minutes  ago.  Those  of  us 
who  support  the  "tax  credit"  approach 
to  campaign  reform,  as  opposed  to  pub- 
lic financing  of  elections,  are  placed  in 
a  very  difficult  position.  We  are  told  that 
this  option  of  a  tax  credit  is  parlia- 
mentary not  feasible.  I  was  happy  to  hear 
the  arguments  made  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  but  there  are  editorials, 
for  example,  including  in  my  own  paper, 
which  say  those  of  us  who  support  the 
other  options  should  nevertheless  vote 
for  cloture,  so  there  is  an  up-and-down 
vote  on  "public  financing." 

What  this  means,  in  effect,  if  it  is 
ruled  that  the  "tax  credit"  amendment 
is  out  of  order,  is  that  we  really  have  no 
opportunity  to  debate  an  alternate 
approach  to  "public  financing." 

I  would  just  say  that  one  of  my  great 
concerns  with  public  financing  is  that 
we  are  emphasizing  money,  rather  than 
deemphasizing  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  are  really  going  to  restore  public 
confidence  and  get  greater  citizen  par- 
ticipation in  campaigns,  we  have  to  use 
another  approach  than  just  to  vote  into 
law  big  spending. 

I  do  not  intend  at  this  stage  to  debate 
either  the  merits  or  demerits,  but  I  want 
to  point  out  that  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation, if  this  amendment  is  not  proper, 
puts  those  of  us  who  support  an  alter- 
nate way  in  the  position  of  having  to 
vote  up  and  down  on  public  financing 
without  a  full  opportunity  to  debate  an- 
other way,  which  comes  closer  to  correct- 
ing the  problems  of  campaign  spending. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

I  am  prepared  at  this  time  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mj'self  2  minutes  for  an  observation. 


There  has  been  considerable  discus- 
sion about  the  constitutional  question 
here.  I  correctly  stated  the  proposition 
that  this  matter  had  been  raised,  I  be- 
lieve in  1961,  and  It  was  on  a  campaign 
reform  bill,  an  amendment  of  which  I 
was  a  sponsor  and  which  was  before  the 
Senate  at  that  time.  The  then  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia,  Harry 
Byrd,  who  is  no  longer  with  us,  made  the 
point  that  the  amendment  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order,  and  it  was  for  a 
tax  credit  similar  to  the  tax  credit  in  this 
particular  amendment,  and  the  Senate 
was  advised  at  that  time  that  the  House 
would  not  even  consider  a  bill  with  this 
type  of  provision  in  it  for  that  reason. 

So  my  statement  with  respect  to  the 
point  of  order  has  been  borne  out  his- 
torically here  by  what  happened  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  I  was  the  author 
of  the  particular  amendment  that  was 
offered. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  support  that  pro- 
vision of  the  distinguished  Senator's 
amendment,  and  when  I  have  the  op- 
portunity, in  the  proper  forum,  I  expect 
to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  or  4  minutes? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  that  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  al- 
ready read  to  the  Senate  the  provision 
in  the  Constitution  which  states: 

All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  .  .  . 

This  amendment  does  not  propose  to 
raise  a  single  penny  of  revenue.  The 
House  has  some  rules  over  there,  but  I 
think  the  Senate  ought  to  assert  its  right 
to  legislate  under  the  Constitution,  irre- 
spective of  House  rules,  and  I  am  not 
willing,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  let 
the  Senate  take  a  subordinate  position  as 
a  legislative  body.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  that  would  prevent  the  Sen- 
ate from  adopting  this  amendment,  and 
I  think  the  Senate  ought  to  insist  that  it 
is  at  least  an  equal  body  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  every  respect  that 
the  Constitution  does  not  deprive  it  of 
the  privilege  of  so  doing,  and  this 
amendment  has  no  constitutional  im- 
plications whatsoever. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  my  time 
has  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  expired  or 
been  yielded  back,  and  the  yeas  and  nays 
having  been  ordered,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  'Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
( Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 


from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Huddleston)  Is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  thfe 
Senator  from  Utah  <Mr.  Bennett)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  <Mr.  William  L.  Scott  )  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  58.  as  follows: 


INo.   119  Leg.) 

YEAS— 34 

Aiken 

Dole 

Hollings 

Allen 

Dominick 

Hniska 

Baker 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Ba'tlett 

Ervin 

McClure 

Bea!l 

Fannin 

Nunn 

Bellmen 

Feng 

Roth 

Brock 

Goldwater 

Sparkman 

Buckley 

Griffin 

Stennis 

Byrd. 

Gurney 

Talmadge 

Harry  F. 

Jr.     Hansen 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Hatfield 

Tower 

Curtis 

Helms 

NAYS— 58 

Abourezk 

Humphrey 

Fastore 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Bible 

Jackson 

Pell 

Biden 

Javits 

Percy 

Brooke 

Johnston 

Froxmire 

Burdick 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Magnuson 

Riblcoff 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

Schwelker 

Case 

Mathlas 

Scott.  Hugh 

Chiles 

McGee 

Stafford 

Church 

McGovern 

Stevens 

Ciark 

Mclntyre 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Cranston 

Metzenbaum 

Taft 

Domenlcl 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

Welcker 

Gravel 

Moss 

Williams 

Hart 

Muskie 

Young 

Haskell 

Nelson 

Hathaway 

Packwood 

NOT  VOTING— a 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Long 

Bentsen 

Huddleston 

Scott, 

Fulbright 

Hughes 

William  L. 

So  Mr.  Bakers  amendment  (No.  1134) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  States,  including  Indiana, 
Iowa.  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Kentucky! 
and  two  or  three  others — especially  Ken- 
tucky—have been  hit  rather  hard  by 
tornadoes,  windstorms,  and  the  like 
within  the  past  24  to  36  hours. 

It  is  imperative.  In  my  judgment,  that 
Senators  from  those  States  return  to 
their  States  to  assess  the  damage,  to  see 
what  can  be  done  to  alleviate  the  situa- 
tion, and  in  that  manner  to  carry  out 
th?Ir  responsibilities. 

Therefore,  after  discussing  the  matter 
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with  the  distinguished  Republican  leader, 
the  joint  leadership  has  decided  that 
while  we  will  be  on  the  pending  business 
tomorrow,  there  will  be  no  votes  tomor- 
row, and  that  any  votes  which  may  arise 
will  be  carried  over  until  Monday. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCX)TT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  will 
yield,  I  think  it  is  essential  that  Sena- 
tors from  the  affected  States  have  the 
opportimity  to  return  home  for  the  rea- 
sons cited,  and  for  the  further  reason 
that  they  can  best  estimate  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  applying 
such  legislation  sis  we  have  already  en- 
acted, whether  we  need  additional  legis- 
lation, or  what  Congress  may  do  to  as- 
sist in  the  relief  of  those  people  who  have 
suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  tornado 
damage;  and  if  legislation  is  needed,  they 
can  best  advise  it. 

Moreover,  they  can  advise  the  Execu- 
tive, as  we  did  in  the  case  of  Hurricane 
Agnes,  where  the  Federal  Government 
moved  both  on  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive sides  very  promptly  indeed.  For  ex- 
ample, mobile  trailers  and  other  equip- 
ment may  be  very  promptly  needed,  and 
Senators,  as  repres«itatives  of  their  peo- 
ple back  home,  are  needed  there. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  agree  with 
what  the  dlstingxiished  Republican 
leader  has  just  said.  To  reiterate,  there 
will  be  no  votes  tomorrow.  If  there  are 
any  votes,  they  will  be  carried  over  until 
Monday,  and  no  votes  will  occur  before 
the  hour  of  3:30  p.m.  on  Monday,  which 
should  give  the  affected  Members  a  rea- 
sonable opportimity  to  assess  the  dsunage 
and  to  come  to  their  own  conclusions  as 
to  what  should  or  could  be  done. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  lay  down  a  cloture  motion  tomorrow. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  leadership  that  the 
Seimte  will  agree  that  a  vote  will  occur 
on  the  cloture  motion,  which  will  be  laid 
down  tomorrow  at  4  o'clock,  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  next. 

That  is  about  it.  I  think. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  has  been, 
apparently,  a  more  serious  thing  that  we 
estimated.  I  do  not  think  legislation 
might  be  necessary.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania.  But  it  gets  down 
to  the  question  of  appropriations  and 
money.  I  see  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  here  and  I  would  think 
that  we  might  suggest  to  our  colleagues 
that  we  would  be  available  for  maybe 
some  special  meeting  on  Monday  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  of  what  appropriations 
may  be  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  a  good  idea 
and  include  it  in  the  supplemental  now 
before  us. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  the  supplemental 
now  before  us.  yes.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  legislation  is  necessary. 

Mr.  McCXELLAN.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  any  appropriation  will  have  to 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  think  we  would  want  to  wait  \mtil 
Senators  return  from  their  respective 
States  and  bring  us  some  concrete  in- 
formation as  to  probable  need.  If  that  Is 
done,  why  the  subcommittee  under  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  can  hold  im- 


mediate hearings  or  if  he  requests  it,  we 
will  hold  full  committes  hearings.  In 
other  words,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  ready  to  act.  All  we  are  awaiting 
is  adequate  and  necessary  information  to 
inform  us,  so  that  we  can  act  intelligently 
and  effectively. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  informed  that  the  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  is 
considering  comprehensive  disaster  relief 
legislation  much  of  which  involves  the 
consolidation — I  know  we  have  other  in- 
formation on  that— of  existing  disaster 
relief  legislation.  The  subcommittee,  as 
I  understand  it  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) ,  consists  of  Senator  Burdick  and 
ranking  Republican  Member,  Senator 
DoicENici.  Senator  Baker  also  has  been 
active  in  this  regard,  I  am  informed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  might  say  that  they 
will  look  at  the  distressed  areas  on  Fri- 
day, Saturday,  and  Simday  if  need  be, 
and  part  of  Monday. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  and 
deep  thanks  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  for  working  out  this  plan 
that  will  enable  Senators  to  retiun  to 
their  home  States  and  be  with  their  peo- 
ple— the  people  they  represent  here  in 
this  body — during  their  time  of  tragedy 
and  travail. 

Certainly,  I  could  do  nothing  less  than 
to  agree  with  the  distingiished  majority 
leader's  request  that  the  cloture  vote  be 
set,  I  believe  the  majority  leader  said, 
for  4 :  30  ? — for  4  o'clock  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Four  o'clock. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Pour  o'clock.  Certainly  I 
would  not  object,  but  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
working  out  this  plan  that  will  accom- 
modate Senators.  It  is  very  kind  of  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  very  nwch. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tomorrow,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McCl0re>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
MONDAY  NEXT.  APRIL  8,  1974  TO 
TUESDAY.  APRIL  9 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  on  Monday 
next,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday,  April  9,  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  1-hour  debate  on  the  cloture  mo- 
tion begin  at  3  p.m.,  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pt«sident.  I 
tlmnk  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bakkr)  for  yielding  us  this  time. 

Mr.  BAKKR.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  and  minority  leaders  for  work- 
ing out  this  schedule  so  that  those  of  us 
who  are  affected  will  be  able  to  make 
the  trip. 

SOLAR  ENERGY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  an  ex- 
tension of  30  days  from  April  12.  1974, 
to  file  the  report  on  H.R.  11864,  to  permit 
the  committees  having  jurisdiction  to 
complete  their  work  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to 
provide  for  public  financing  of  primary 
and  general  election  campaigns  for  Fed- 
eral elective  ofBce,  and  to  amend  certain 
other  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
financing  and  conduct  of  such  cam- 
paigns. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  may  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
proceed  for  5  minutes,  with  the  imder- 
standing  that  by  so  doing  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  not  lose  his  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
glad  to  do  that  but  may  I  a«k  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Nwth  Carolina 
to  permit  me  to  lay  down  my  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
while  there  are  still  a  sufficient  number 
of  Senators  in  the  Chamber? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Of  course. 

AMENDICEirr   NO.    lias 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1135  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 


S.  3044 

On  page  3,  line  6,  strike  out  "FEDERAL" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "PKESIDENTIAL". 

On  page  4,  line  C,  strike  o«t  the  comma 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

On  page  4,  beginning  with  llae  7.  strike  out 
through  line  12. 

On  page  4,  Une  13,  strike  outl  "(5) "  and  In- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "(4) ". 

On  page  4,  line  17,  strike  out  "(6) "  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(5) ". 

On  page  5,  line  6,  strike  out  "any. 

On  page  5,  line  21,  immediately  before 
"Federal",  strike  out  "a".  1 

On  page  7.  line  3,  strike  out|"(l)". 

On  page  7,  beginning  wltU  "that — "  on 
line  5,  strike  out  through  lint  7  on  page  8 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "that  he  Is  seek- 
ing nomination  for  election  t©  the  office  of 
President  and  he  and  his  authorized  com- 
mittees have  received  contrlbtitlons  for  his 
campaign  throughout  the  United  States  In  a 
total  amount  In  excess  of  $250,000.". 

On  page  9.  line  6,  after  the  Semicolon,  In- 
sert "and". 

On  pag»  9,  strike  out  lines  7  and  8  and  In- 
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sert  m  lieu  thereof  the  following:   "(2)    no 
contribution  from". 

On  page  9,  beginning  with  "and"  on  Une 
13.  strike  out  through  line  19. 

On  page  10,  beginning  with  "(1) — "  on  line 
3.  strike  out  through  line  16  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(1) ,  no  contribu- 
tion from  any  person  shall  be  taken  into 
account  to  the  extent  that  it  exceeds  $250 
when  added  to  the  amount  of  all  other  con- 
tributions made  by  that  person  to  or  for 
the  benefit  of  that  candidate  for  his  primary 
election  ". 

On  page  13.  beginning  with  line  16,  strike 
out  through  line  18  on  page  14  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  504.  (a)  (1)  Except  to  the  extent  that 
such  amounts  are  changed  under  subsection 
(f)  (2),  no  candidate  may  make  expenditures 
In  any  State  in  which  he  is  a  candidate  in  a 
primary  election  in  excess  of  the  greater 
of — 

"(A)  20  cents  multlpUed  by  the  voting  age 
population  (as  certified  under  subsection 
(g) )  of  the  State  In  which  such  election  is 
held,  or 

"(B)  $250,000.". 

On  page  14,  line  19.  strike  out  "<B)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(2)"  and  strike  out 
"subparagraph"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"paragraph". 

On  page  14.  line  20,  strike  out  "(A)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  (1 )  ". 

On  page  15,  Une  8,  beginning  with  "the 
greater  of—",  strike  out  through  line  17  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "15  cents  multiplied  by 
the  voting  age  population  (as  certified  under 
subsection   (g))   of  the  United  States". 

On  page  18.  beginning  with  line  10,  strike 
out  through  line  20. 

On  page  19,  line  11,  strike  out  "Federal" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Presidential." 

On  page  25,  between  lines  4  and  5,  insert 
the  following: 

"INCREASE  IN  TAX  CREDIT 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  41  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  contribu- 
tions to  candidates  for  public  office)  Is 
amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  out  'one-half  of  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'the 
sum  of. 

"(2)  amending  section  41(b)(1)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  maximum  credit  for  con- 
tributions to  candidates  for  public  office)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"'(1)  Maximum  credit. — The  credit  al- 
lowed by  subsection  (a)  for  a  taxable  year 
shall  not  exceed  $50  ($100  In  the  case  of  a 
Joint  return  under  section  6013).' 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  "jy  this  sec- 
tion apply  with  respect  to  any  political  con- 
tribution the  payment  of  which  is  made  after 
December  31,  1973. 

"repeal     op     present     PRESmENTIAL     ELECTION 
FINANCING    LAW 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  Subtitle  H  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  financing 
of  Presidential  election  campaigns)  is 
repealed. 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
applies  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1973." 

On  page  26,  Unes  2  and  3,  strike  out  "under 
section  504  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971,  or". 

On  page  71,  beginning  with  Une  20,  strike 
out  through  line  2  on  page  73  and  Insert 
In   lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)(1)  Except  to  the  extent  that  such 
amounts  are  changed  under  subsection  (f) 
(2).  no  candidate  (other  than  a  candidate 
for  nomination  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President)  may  make  expenditures  in  con- 
nection with  his  primary  election  campaign 
in  excess  of  the  greater  of — 

"(A)  10  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  (as  certified  under  subsection 
tg))  of  the  geographical  area  In  which  the 
election  for  such   nomination   Is  held    or 

"(B)(1)     $125,000.    U    the    Federal  "office 


sought  is  that  of  Senator,  or  Representative 
from  a  State  which  Is  entitled  to  only  one 
Representative,  or 

"(ii)  $90,000,  if  the  Federal  office  sought 
is  that  of  Representative  from  a  State  which 
is  entitled  to  more  than  one  Representative. 
"(2)  (A)  No  candidate  for  nomination  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President  may  make 
expenditures  In  any  State  in  which  he  is  a 
candidate  in  a  primary  election  In  excess  of 
two  times  the  mount  which  a  candidate  for 
nomination  for  election  to  the  office  of  Sen- 
ator from  that  State  (or  for  nomination  for 
election  to  the  office  of  Delegate  In  the  case 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, or  Guam,  or  to  the  office  of  Resident 
Commissioner  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico) 
may  expend  in  that  State  In  connection  with 
his  primary  election  campaign. 

'■(B)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (A),  no  such  candidate  may 
make  expenditures  throughout  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  his  campaign  for 
that  nomination  In  excess  of  an  amount 
equal  to  10  cents  multiplied  by  tl  e  voting 
age  population  of  the  United  States.  For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
■United  States'  means  the  several  States  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  and  any  area 
from  which  a  delegate  to  the  national  nomi- 
nating convention  of  a  political  party  Is 
selected. 

"(b)  Except  to  the  extent  that  such 
amounts  are  changed  under  subsection  (f) 
(2),  no  candidate  may  make  expenditures  in 
connection  with  his  general  election  cam- 
paign in  excess  of  the  greater  of — 

■■(1)  15  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  (as  certified  under  subsection 
(g))  of  the  geographical  area  in  which  the 
election  is  held,  or 

"(2)  (A)  $175,000.  If  the  Federal  office  is 
that  of  Senator,  or  Representative  from  a 
State  which  is  entitled  to  only  one  Represen- 
tative, or 

"(B)  $90,000,  U  the  Federal  office  sought 
Is  that  of  Representative  from  a  State  which 
Is  entitled  to  more  than  one  Representative. 
"(c)  No  candidate  who  is  unopposed  in  a 
primary  or  general  election  campaign  In  ex- 
cess of  10  percent  of  the  limitation  In  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b) . 

"(d)  The  Federal  Election  Commission 
shall  prescribe  regulations  under  which  any 
expenditure  by  a  candidate  for  nomination 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President  for  use 
m  two  or  more  States  shall  be  attributed  to 
such  candidate's  expenditure  limitation  in 
each  such  State,  based  on  the  voting  age 
population  In  such  State  which  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  Influenced  by  such 
expenditure. 

"(e)(1)  Expenditures  made  on  behalf  of 
any  candidate  are.  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  considered  to  be  made  by  such  can- 
didate. 

"(2)  Expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  are,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  considered  to  be  made 
by  the  candidate  for  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States  with  whom  he  is  run- 
ning. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
expenditure  is  made  on  behalf  of  a  candi- 
date. Including  a  Vice-Presidential  candidate, 
if  it  is  made  by — 

"(A)  an  authorized  committee  or  any  other 
agent  of  the  candidate  for  the  purposes  of 
making  any  expenditure,  or 

"(B)  any  person  authorized  or  requested 
by  the  candidate,  an  authorized  committee 
of  the  candidate,  or  an  agent  of  the  candi- 
date to  make  the  expenditure. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  section  an  ex- 
penditure made  by  the  national  committee 
of  a  political  party,  or  by  the  State  commit- 
tee of  a  political  party,  in  connection  with 
the   general   election  campaign   of  a  candi- 


date affiliated  with  that  party  which  Is  not  in 
excess  of  the  limitations  contained  In  sub- 
section (1).  Is  not  considered  to  be  an  ex- 
penditure made  on  behalf  of  that  candidate. 

"(f)(1)    For  purposes  of  paragraph    (2)  — 

■■(A)  ■price  index^  means  the  average  over 
a  calendar  year  of  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex (all  items — United  States  city  average) 
published  monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and 

"(B)  'base  period'  means  the  calendar  year 
1973. 

■■(2)  At  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year  (commencing  In  1975 1.  as  necessary 
data  become  available  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify  to 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  and  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  the  percentage 
difTerence  between  the  price  index  for  the 
twelve  months  preceding  the  beginning  of 
such  calendar  year  and  the  price  mdex  for 
the  base  period.  Each  amount  determined 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  be 
changed  by  such  percentage  difference.  Each 
amount  so  changed  shall  be  the  amoun;  m 
effect  for  such  calendar  year. 

••  (g)  Durmg  the  first  week  of  January  1975. 
end  every  subsequent  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  certify  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  and  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  an  estimate  of  the  votmg  age  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  of  each  State, 
and  of  each  congressional  district  as  of  the 
first  day  of  July  next  preceding  the  date  ot 
certification.  The  term  'voting  age  popula- 
tlon^  means  resident  population,  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  older. 

■•(h)  Upon  receivmg  the  certification  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  the  ap- 
plicable expenditure  limitations  in  effect  for 
the  calendar  year  for  the  United  States,  and 
for  each  State  and  congressional  district  un- 
der this  section. ■■ 

On  page  73,  line  3.  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(I)". 

On  page  73,  line  24.  strike  out  "section  504' 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  ( g  i  • 
and". 

On  page  74.  strike  out  lines  1  and  2. 

On  page  74,  line  6,  strike  out  "that  Act' 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971". 

On  page  74,  line  8,  strike  out  "(c)  '  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(J)  ". 

On  page  74,  line  10.  strike  out  "(a)(4)" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(e)(3)". 

On  page  75,  line  6.  strike  out  "(a)  (5)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

On  page  75.  line  11.  strike  out  "(a)  (4)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)  (3)" 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happv 
to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervinl 

amendment    no.     1068 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  call  up  mv 
amendment  No.  1068,  which  can  be  dis- 
posed of  in  less  than  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1068  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  VV^ithout 
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objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  (No.  1068) 
13  as  follows: 

a  3044 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  through  line  4  on  page  25. 

On  page  26,  lines  2  and  3.  strike  out  "under 
section  604  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971.  or". 

On  page  54,  lines  3,  4,  and  5,  strike  out  "A 
candidate  shall  depoalt  any  payment  received 
by  him  under  section  606  of  this  Act  in  the 
account  maintained  by  bis  central  campaign 
committee.". 

On  page  63,  llnea  14  and  IS,  strike  out 
"(after  the  appUcaUon  of  section  r07(b) 
(1)  of  this  Act)". 

On  page  64,  line  9,  strike  out  ",  title  V, '. 

On  page  71,  beginning  with  line  20,  strike 
out  through  line  2  on  page  73  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'°(a)(l)  Except  to  the  extent  that  such 
amounts  are  changed  under  subsection  (f) 
(2),  no  candidate  (other  than  a  candidate 
for  nomination  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President)  may  make  expenditures  in  con- 
nection with  his  primary  election  campaign 
In  excess  of  the  greater  of — 

"(A)  10  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  (as  certified  under  subsection 
( g ) )  of  the  geographical  area  in  which  the 
election  for  such  nomination  is  held,  or 

"(B)(1)  »125.000,  if  the  Federal  office 
sought  is  that  of  Senator,  or  Representative 
from  a  State  which  is  entitled  to  only  one 
Representative,  or 

"(11)  $90,000.  if  the  Federal  office  sought 
Is  that  of  Representative  from  a  State  which 
is  entitled  to  more  than  one  Representative. 

"(2)  (A)  No  candidate  for  nomination  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President  may  make 
expenditures  in  any  State  in  which  he  is  a 
candidate  In  a  primary  election  in  excess  of 
two  times  the  amount  which  a  candidate  for 
nomination  for  election  to  the  office  of  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  (or  for  nomination  for 
election  to  the  office  of  Delegate  in  the  case 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, or  Guam,  or  to  the  office  of  Resident 
Commissioner  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico) 
may  expand  in  that  State  in  connection  with 
his  primary  election  campaign. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (A),  no  such  candidate  may 
make  expenditures  throughout  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  his  campaign  for 
that  nomination  in  excess  of  an  amount 
equal  to  10  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting 
age  population  of  the  United  States.  For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
'United  States'  means  the  several  States  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  and  any  area 
from  which  a  delegate  to  the  national  nomi- 
nating convention  of  a  political  party  is 
selected. 

"(b)  Except  to  the  extent  that  such 
amounts  are  charged  under  subsection  (f) 
(2),  no  candidate  may  make  expenditures  in 
connection  with  his  general  election  cam- 
paign in  excess  of  the  greater  of — 

"(1)  15  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  (as  certified  under  subsection 
(g) )  of  the  geographical  area  in  which  the 
election  Is  held,  or 

"(2)  (A)  »175.0O0.  If  the  Federal  office 
sought  Is  that  of  Senator,  or  Representative 
from  a  State  which  is  entitled  to  only  one 
Representative,  or 

-IB)  $90,000.  if  the  Federal  office  sought 
Is  that  of  a  Representative  from  a  State 
which  is  entitled  to  more  than  one  Repre- 
sentative. 

"(c)  No  candidate  who  Is  unopposed  In  a 
primary  or  general  election  may  nuika  ex- 
panditures  in  connection  with  his  primary  or 
gcasral  election  campaign  In  excess  of   10 


percent  of  the  limitation  in  Eubsectlon  (a)  or 
(b). 

"(d)  The  Federal  Election  Commission 
shall  prescribe  regulations  tinder  which  any 
expenditure  by  a  candidate  for  nomination 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President  for  use 
In  two  or  more  States  shall  be  attributed 
to  such  candidate's  expenditure  limitation  In 
each  such  State,  based  oa  the  voting  age 
population  in  such  State  which  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  inlluenced  by  such 
expenditure. 

"(e)(1)  Expenditures  made  on  behalf  of 
any  candidate  are.  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  considered  to  be  made  by  such  can- 
didate. 

"(2)  Expenditures  m-ide  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  candidate  for  the  oCBce  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  are.  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  considered  to  be  made 
by  the  candidate  for  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States  with  whom  he  Is  run- 
ning. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
expenditure  is  niaie  on  behalf  of  a  candidate, 
Including  a  Vice  Presidential  candidate,  If  It 
Is  made  by — 

"(A)  an  authorized  committee  or  any 
other  agent  of  the  candidate  for  the  purpose 
of  making  any  expenditure,  or 

"(B)  any  person  authorized  or  requested 
by  the  candidate,  an  authorized  committee 
of  the  candidate  or  an  agent  of  the  candidate 
to  make  the  expenditure. 

"(4)  For  puri>oses  of  this  section  an  ex- 
penditure made  by  the  national  comnalttee  of 
a  political  party,  or  by  the  State  committee 
of  a  political  party,  in  connection  with  the 
general  election  campaigrt  of  a  candidate 
affiliated  with  that  party  which  is  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  limitations  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (i),  Is  not  considered  to  be  an  expendi- 
ture made  on  behalf  of  that  candidate. 
"(f)(1)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  — 
"(A)  'price  index'  means  the  average  over 
a  calendar  year  of  the  Consumer  PWce  Index 
(all  items — United  States  alty  average)  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, and 

"(B)  'base  period'  means  the  calendar  year 
1973. 

"(2)  At  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year  (commencing  in  1975),  as  necessary 
data  become  available  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  DepRrtment  of  Labor, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify  to  the 
Ped?ral  Election  Commission  and  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  the  percentage  difference 
between  the  price  Index  for  the  twelve 
months  preceding  the  begltinlng  of  such  cal- 
endar year  and  the  price  Index  for  the  base 
period.  Each  amount  determined  under  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  changed  by 
such  percentage  difference.  Each  amount  so 
changed  shall  be  the  amount  in  effect  for 
such  calendar  year. 

"(g)  During  the  first  week  of  January  1975, 
and  every  subsequent  yeer,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  certify  to  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  and  publish  In  the  Fed- 
eral Re!:;lster  an  estimate  of  the  voting  age 
population  of  the  United  States,  of  each 
State,  and  of  each  congreBslonal  district  as 
of  the  1st  day  of  July  next  preceding  the  date 
of  certification.  The  term  'voting  age  popu- 
lation' means  resident  population,  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  older. 

"(h)  Upon  receiving  the  certification  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commeroe  and  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
the  applicable  expenditure  limitations  in  ef- 
fect for  the  calendar  ye»r  for  the  United 
States,  and  for  each  State  and  congressional 
district  under  this  section.''. 

On  page  73,  line  3.  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(I)". 

On  page  73,  line  24,  strike  out  "section  504" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (g) ; 
and". 

On  page  74.  strike  out  Unes  1  and  2. 


On  page  74,  line  6,  strike  «ut  "that  Act" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971". 

On  page  74.  line  8,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(J)". 

On  page  74.  line  10.  strlko  out  "(a)(4)" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(e)  (3)". 

On  page  75,  line  6.  strike  out  "(a)  (5) "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

On  page  75,  line  11.  strike  oUt  "  (a)  (4)  "  and 
insert   in  lieu  thereof  "(e)(3)". 

On  page  84,  between  lines  9  and  10,  Insert 
t!-e  following: 

"Sec.  501.  (a)  Section  41(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  contribu- 
tions to  candidates  for  p\Jblic  office)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'an  amount  equal 
to  one-half  of  all  political  contributions', 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  all  political  contribu- 
tions".". 

On  page  8i,  line  10,  strike  out  "Sec.  501. 
(a)"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

On  page  81,  line  15,  strike  out  "$25"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$125". 

On  page  84,  line  16,  strike  cut  "$50"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$250". 

On  page  84,  line  17,  strike  out  "(b)"  the 
first  time  it  appears,  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "(c)". 

On  page  84,  line  21,  strike  out  "$100"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$250". 

On  page  84,  line  21,  strike  out  "$200"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$500". 

On  page  84,  between  lines  22  and  23,  in- 
sert the  following:  "(d)(1)  Section  41(c) 
(1)  (C),  (D),  and  (E)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  definition  of  political  contribution) 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  'national 
political  party"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'political  party'.". 

"(2)  Section  41(c)(3)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  definition  of  political  party)  is 
amended  by — 

"(A)  striking  out  'National  political 
PARTY. — '  and  inserting  in  lUeu  thereof  'Po- 
litical   PABTT. — '; 

"(B)  striking  out 'national";  and 
"(C)   striking  out  'ten  or  inore  States'  in 
subparagraph    (A)    and    inserting    In    Ueu 
thereof  'at  least  one  State'.". 

On  page  84,  line  23,  strike  out  "(c)."  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(e)". 

On  page  85,  beginning  with-  line  1,  strike 
out  through  line  17  on  page  B6. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  which  I  drafted  to  eliminate 
from  the  pending  bill,  S.  3044,  the  Fed- 
eral financing  provisions  to  provide  for 
financing  of  F^eral  ele<jtions  through 
the  volimtary  contributions  of  taxpayers 
who  would  receive  substantially  in- 
creased rights  to  a  deduction  from  their 
income  tax  and  a  subst$ntial  increase 
in  their  tax  credit. 

The  vote  on  the  amendment  just  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Baker,  with  my  cosponsor- 
ship,  and  that  of  other  Senators,  that  is, 
amendment  No.  1134,  convinces  me  by 
the  overwhelming  nature  of  the  vote  that 
the  Senate  would  not  be  exercising  good 
judgment  by  adopting  my  amendment. 

For  that  reason,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment  and  thank  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Tennessee  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wUl  not 
take  very  long  with  this  amendment.  It 
v.'ould  simply  eliminate  public  financing 
for  Members  of  Congress  and  substitute 
an  increased  tax  credit. 

That  is  the  sole  purposa  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  leaves  the  bill  intact  otherwise. 
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I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  this  amendment 
is  the  same  as  the  prior  amendment,  ex- 
cept that  it  would  eliminate  public  fi- 
nancing in  congressional  campaigns 
only? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  tax  credit  would 
remain  at  $50  or  $100  on  a  joint  return, 
but  there  would  be  no  tax  checkoff  pro- 
vision and  no  tax  deduction;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  would  be  as  to  a 
Presidential  race  but  not  a  congressional 
race. 

Mr.  CANNON.  In  the  Senator's  previ- 
ous amendment  he  struck  out  the  tax 
checkoff  provision.  He  also  struck  out 
the  tax  deduction.  Is  that  out  of  this 
amendment  as  well? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No;  those  provisions  as 
the  relate  to  Presidenial  races  would  re- 
main intact,  but  as  they  might  relate  to 
congressional  relations,  they  would  be 
deleted. 

This  amendment  simply  takes  leave  of 
the  Presidential  situation  as  the  Senator 
has  stated  in  S.  3044  but  eliminates  the 
congressional  races  from  the  coverage 
and  puts  a  tax  credit  in  its  place. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from   Tennessee. 

Mr,  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Termes- 
see  (Mr.  Baker)   No.  1135. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  HAR-rKE),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are  necessarily 
absent, 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr 
Case)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37 
nays  54,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Brock 

CXX- 
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YEAS — 37 

Buckley  Eastland 

Byrd,  Ervin 

Harry  F.,  Jr.  Fannin 
Byrd,  Robert  C.  Fong 

Cotton  Ooldwater 

Curtis  Grlffln 

Dol«  Gumey 

Dominlck  Hansen 
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Hatfield 

Mcdellan 

Stennis 

Helms 

McClure 

Talmadge 

Boilings 

Nunn 

Thurmond 

Hruska 

Packwood 

Tower 

Johnston 

Roth 

NATS— 54 

Abourepk 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Bible 

Jackson 

Pell 

Biden 

Javlts 

Percy 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Burdick 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

Ribicoff 

Chiles 

Mathlas 

Schweiker 

Church 

McGee 

Scott.  Hugh 

Clark 

McGovern 

Sparkman 

Cook 

Mclntyre 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Metcalf 

Stevens 

Domenlcl 

Metzenbaum 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Symington 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Taft 

Hart 

Moss 

Tunney 

Haskell 

Muskle 

Welcker 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Williams 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Young 

NOT  VOnNG- 

-9 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Long 

Bentsen 

Huddleston 

Scott, 

Case 

Hughes 

William  L. 

Ful  bright 

So  Mr.  Baker's  amendment  (No.  1135) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  joined  today  in  submitting  three 
amendments  to  S.  3044  with  Senators 
Taft  and  Domenici  which  would  author- 
ize partial,  but  substantial,  public  financ- 
ing of  Federal  general  elections  and 
eliminate  from  the  bill  public  financing 
of  congressional  primaries. 

The  first  amendment  is  directed  at 
Federal  general  elections.  In  place  of  the 
100-percent  public  financing  provided  for 
major  party  candidates,  our  amendment 
provides  for  not  less  than  25  percent  nor 
more  than  50  percent  public  financing 
for  such  candidates.  Major  party  candi- 
dates would  become  eligible  for  a  25-per- 
cent formula  grant  upon  nomination. 
They  could  also  qualify  for  up  to  an  addi- 
tional 25  percent  in  Federal  matching 
payments  against  small  cpntributions, 
but  no  candidate  could  receive  Federal 
payments  totaling  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  applicable  campaign  expenditure 
limit.  It  is  probable  that  all  major  party 
general  election  candidates  for  Federal 
office  could  qualify  for  50-percent  public 
financing.  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
amounts  "checked  off"  by  taxpayers 
would  more  than  equal  the  cost  to  the 
Treasury  over  the  4-year  election  cycle 
of  50-percent  public  financing  for  the 
Federal  general  election  campaigns. 

The  small  contributions  eligible  for 
matching  are  the  same  as  those  which 
the  committee  bill  applies  to  primary 
elections,  that  is,  $250  in  Presidential 
campaigns  and  $100  in  congressional 
campaigns.  The  relative  size  of  the  maxi- 
mum subsidy  available  to  minor  party 
candidates  in  general  elections  is  the 
same  as  in  the  committee  bill. 

This  amendment  also  lowers  the  con- 
tribution limit  for  congressional  general 
elections,  now  at  $3,000  for  individuals 
and  $6,000  for  political  committees  ,to 
$1,000  for  all  donors.  The  contribution 
limits  for  primaries  and  Presidential 
general  elections  are  not  changed. 

This  amendment  endeavors  to  strike  a 
fair  and  sensible  balance  between  a  host 
of  competing  considerations,  including 
the  need  to  replace  big  money  with  un- 
questionably clean  money,  the  need  to 
encourage  citizens  to  make — and  candi- 
dates to  seek— small  contributions,  the 


need  to  assure  the  less  well  known  can- 
didate enough  startup  fimds  to  mount 
an  effective  campaign,  and  the  need  to 
minimize  the  cost  to  the  Treasury*. 

The  second  amendment  combines  all 
of  the  features  of  the  first  amendment 
with  a  provision  that  would  eliminate 
public  financii\g  of  congressional  pri- 
maries. While  I  believe  that  a  good  case 
can  be  made  for  the  principle  that  pub- 
lic funds  should  be  made  available  to  en- 
courage greater  and  more  equitable 
competition  at  the  prenomination  stage, 
particularly  in  connection  with  Presi- 
dential elections,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  risks  are  so  great  in  regard  to  con- 
gresi^ional  primaries  and  experience  so 
slight  that  there  exists  a  substantial  pos- 
sibility that  the  extension  of  public  fi- 
nancing to  congressional  primaries  at 
this  time  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 
I  prefer  not  to  run  what  I  regard  as  a 
serious  risk  of  weakening  the  political 
system  in  the  name  of  reform. 

Among  the  problems  I  see  in  public 
financing  of  congressional  primaries  are 
the  following:  First,  it  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  a  candidate's  ability  to  raise  the 
threshold  amount  is  a  good  measure  of 
his  popularity  or  legitimacy.  It  may 
merely  measure  the  sophistication  of  his 
fund-raising  operation,  or  it  may  be  a 
reflection  of  the  amounts  of  big  money 
he  or  she  was  able  to  raise  early. 

Second,  the  matching  system  magni- 
fies the  amounts  by  which  one  priinar>' 
candidate  is  able  to  outspend  another. 
Assume,  for  example,  that  in  a  sena- 
torial primar>'  in  a  State  where  the  total 
contribution  Umit  is  $1.5  million  there 
are  two  candidates,  one  who  has  raised 
$400,000  and  one  who  has  raised  $700,- 
000.  Without  matching  the  second  can- 
didate can  outspend  the  first  by  $300,000. 
If  all  the  funds  raised  by  both  candi- 
dates are  eligible  for  matching,  the  first 
candidate  will  have  a  total  of  $800,000; 
the  second,  $1.4  million.  The  result  is 
that  the  first  candidate  is  outspent  by 
$600,000  instead  of  $300,000.  It  is  not  at 
all  clear  that  such  a  system  promotes 
more  equitable  competition  between 
primary  contenders;  it  may  well  have 
the  opposite  effect. 

Third,  matching  may  encoiu'age  a  pro- 
liferation of  primary  candidacies,  some 
insincere,  all  of  which  will  be  more 
heavily  funded.  The  cumulative  effect 
could  well  be  heightened  public  confu- 
sion and  irritation,  lower  turnouts,  less 
well  informed  decisions  in  the  voting 
booth,  and  the  nomination  of  candidates 
unrepresentative  of  the  party  as  a  whole. 
The  result  could  be  a  weakening  of  the 
two-party  system. 

By  no  means  does  this  exhaust  the 
doubts  about  public  financing  of  pri- 
maries on  a  matching  basis.  I  do  not 
contend  that  the  prenomination  stage  of 
the  electoral  process  is  perfect,  or  that 
it  is  impossible  to  design  a  sj-stem  of 
public  financing  which  will  improve  that 
stage.  I  do  maintain  that  the  criticisms 
of  public  financing  of  congressional 
primaries  are  serious  enough — and  the 
risks  of  irreversible  damage  great 
enough— that  the  issue  Is  best  left  for 
another  day,  a  day  when,  through  the 
experience  with  public  financing  in  gen- 
eral elections,  we  will  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  act  constructively. 
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We  have  also  joined  in  introducing  a 
third  amendment  which  does  not  con- 
tain the  partial  public  financing  scheme 
and  would  simply  eliminate  public  fi- 
nancing of  congressional  primaries. 

I  believe  that  these  amendments  could 
substantially  improve  S.  3044.  They 
would  eliminate  the  corruptive  influence 
of  large  contributions,  but  not  the  healthy 
influence  of  small  contributions  by  citi- 
zens seeking  a  voice  in  their  Government. 
Indeed,  to  go  that  far,  as  does  S.  3044, 
raises  doubts  about  its  constitutionality. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  tc 
order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment No.  1152  at  any  time,  which  vote 
will  not  occur  until  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment  No. 
1152. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Do  I  understand  the  order 
included  an  order  for  the  vote  to  occur 
on  Monday? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  it  did 
not. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  He  just  stated 
that  the  vote  would  occur  on  Monday 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  GENERAL  EDUCA- 
TION PROVISIONS  ACT— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  H.R.  12253,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
loUows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R 
12253)  to  amend  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  to  provide  that  funds  ap- 
propriated for  applicable  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1974  shall  remain  available 
durmg  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  and  that 
such  funds  for  fiscal  year  1973  shall  re- 
main available  during  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
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Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  to  the  Senate  that  the  confer- 
ence was  amiable,  and  the  theory  of  the 
Senate  amendments  to  the  House-passed 


bill  was  accepted.  The  filed  report  goes 
through  the  exact  recessions  and  amend- 
ments point  by  point. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  portion  which 
has  aroused  the  most  Interest,  the  clar- 
ification for  subsidized  loans  under  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program,  has 
been  adopted  in  the  following  manner. 
Youngsters  from  families  with  an  ad- 
justed gross  income  of  less  than  $15,000 
will  be  eligible  for  a  subsidized  loan  of 
$2,000    without    a    needs    analysis.    The 
yearly  loan  limitation  will  remain  at  the 
$2,500  level,  and  those  same  youngsters 
could  get  an  additional  $500  subsidized 
loan  if  they  show  a  need;  that  need  can 
only  pertain  to  the  $500  in  excess  of  the 
$2,000.  Students  from  a  family  with  an 
adjusted   gross   income   of   $15,000   and 
above  will  still  be  eligible  for  a  subsidized 
loan  of  up  to  $2,500  but  must  show  need. 
To  my  mind,  what  the  conference  has 
done  is  to  make  clear  what  we  in  the 
Senate  thought  we  had  adopted  in  the 
1972    Education    Amendments.    It    was 
then,  and  still  is.  our  contention  that  un- 
der the  language  there  was  no  authority 
for  the  Department  ol  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  require  a  needs  test 
from  students  from  families  with  an  ad- 
justed gross  income  of  less  than  $15,000. 
However,  the  intransigence  of  the  agency 
made  necessary  legislation  of  an  emer- 
gency type. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  has  been  signed  by  all 
conferees  on  both  sides.  Is  that  correct' 
Mr.  PELL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  minor- 
ity, therefore,  commend*  it  to  the  Senate 
as  does  the  majority. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider,  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


HENRY  AARON  HITS  HOMERUN  NO 
714— TIES  RECORD  OP  BABE  RUTH  ' 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  proud  to  notify  the  Senate  that  in 
today's  1974  basebaU  season's  opening 
game  between  the  Atlanta  Braves  and 
Cincinnati  Reds,  Henry  "Hank  "  Aaron 
hit  his  714th  home  run^tying  the  record 
of  Babe  Ruth. 

This  is  indeed  a  momentous  day  in 
baseball  history,  and  I  extend  my  per- 
sonal congratulations  to  Hank  Aaron 
and  the  Atlanta  Braves.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  Aaron  may  be  benched  for 
the  other  two  games  in  Cincinnati,  and 
I  hope  that  this  is  true.  As  a  Georgian, 
I  would  like  to  see  "Hank"  hit  the  big 
one— the  one  to  break  Babe  Ruth's  rec- 
ord— in  Atlanta  Stadium  Monday  night 
in  the  Braves'  game  against  Los  Angeles. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  public  financing  of 


primary  and  general  elettion  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  financing  and  c»nduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1154 

On  page  71.  between  lin^s  12  and  13,  in- 
sert the  foUowing : 

DEFAMATORY         STATEMENTS         ABOUT 
CANDIDATES"    FOR    PED(ERAL    OFFICE 
Sec.  304.  Section  612  of  title   18,  tJnlted 

States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section 
caption  a  semicolon  and  "defamatory  state- 
ments about  candidates  for  Federal  office"; 

(b)  by  designating  the  first  paragraph 
thereof  as  subsection   (a) ;   and 

(c)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  No  person  shall  cause  to  be  published 
a  false  and  defamatory  statement  about 
the  character  or  professional  ability  of  a 
candidate  for  Federal  office  with  respect  to 
the  qualifications  of  that  candidate  for  that 
office  if  such  person  knows  that  such  state- 
ment is  false.  Violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  is  a  misdem«anor  punishable 
by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $1,000,  imprison- 
ment not  to  exceed  six  months,  or  both  " 

On  page  71.  line  16.  strlk*  out  "304  "  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "305.". 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  correct  the 
situation  that  we  observed  during  the 
Watergate  hearings,  where  people  go 
around  the  country  issoing  defaming 
documents  that  are  knowingly  false  and 
willfully  sending  them  throughout  the 
country.  We  have  seen  several  instances 
of  that. 

A  man  named  Segrettl  was  hired  to 
perform  dirty  tricks  and  dirty  tricks 
alone.  Two  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate were  victimized  by  that  practice 

The  cutting  edge  of  this  amendment 
states: 

(b)  No  person  shall  cause  to  be  published 
a  false  and  defamatory  statement  about  the 
character  or  professional  abOlty  of  a  candi- 
date for  Federal  office  with  respect  to  the 
qualifications  of  that  candidate  for  that  office 
If  such  person  knows  that  such  statement  is 
false.  Violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  $1,000,  Imprisonment  not  to 
exceed  six  months,  or  both. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Cannon) 
and  the  assistant  majority  leader,  and  I 
understand  they  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  answer  a  question  On  the  amend- 
ment? 

In  every  case  of  this  character,  it  would 
always  be  a  question  of  first  amendment 
rights  and  constitutionality. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely useful.  It  soimds  intelligible  and 
sounds  right  and  does  not  sound  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  may  say  I  checked 
out  the  very  question  the  Senator  raises 
with  the  legislative  coimsel,  and  was  in- 
formed that  the  first  amendment  did  not 
protect  a  person  knowingly  publishing 
false  and  defamatory  statements.  The 
amendment  is  di-awn  so  it  must  be  will- 
fully and  knowingly  done. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  I  say,  it  sounded  right 
to  me,  but  I  think  it  would  be  useful  to 
us  if  we  could  get  the  legislative  drafting 
services  to  get  a  legislative  memorandum 
which  the  Senator  could  put  into  the 
Record. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  think  I  have  one 
in  my  office.  I  did  not  anticipate  offering 
the  amendment  at  this  time. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  make  the 
following  statement  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  so-called 
Watergate  Committee's  investigation 
into  the  1972  Presidential  campaign, 
what  has  since  come  to  be  known  as  the 
"dirty  tricks"  escapades  came  to  light. 
An  extreme  case  involved  the  actions  of 
one  witness  who  deliberately  put  together 
a  false  and  malicious  letter  accusing  two 
prominent  candidates  of  deviancy.  Other 
campaign  workers  prepared  and  circu- 
lated brochures  and  letters  grossly  mis- 
representing prior  remarks  of  opposi- 
tion candidates.  Major  candidates  be- 
came the  targets  of  calculated  half- 
truths  and  complete  falsehoods. 

American  politics  has  always  been 
rough  and  tumble.  Campaigns  are  often 
highly  partisan  and,  in  many  ways,  this 
is  a  healthy  sign  of  a  free  society.  Cer- 
tainly, none  of  us  advocates  a  one-party 
system,  or  even  a  system  where  the  ma- 
jor parties  closely  resemble  one  another. 
Most  people  want  and  all  of  us  are  en- 
titled to  hear  both  sides  of  the  issues. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  people  ought  to 
be  misled  by  fraud  and  deception. 

Tricks  and  pranks  in  political  life  have 
been  with  us  since  the  early  days  of  our 
Republic.  Americans  enjoy  humor,  and 
humor  has  a  legitimate  place  in  the  give- 
and-take  of  political  campaigns.  So  does 
criticism.  If  a  candidate  or  party  has  a 
weak  point,  I  agree  tiiat  other  candidates 
should  be  able  to  lampoon  or  criticize  it. 
Democrats  have  done  it  to  Republicans, 
and  Republicans  have  done  it  to  Demo- 
crats. Anyone  who  stands  for  election 
realizes  that  you  have  to  take  the  heat, 
or  else  you  should  get  out  of  the  kitchen. 

Mr.  President,  the  right  to  vote  is 
sacred.  I  do  not  ever  want  to  see  the 
election  process  in  our  country  subvert- 
ed. There  is  no  need  and  there  is  no 
place  for  outright  lying  in  campaigns, 
especially  when  such  lies  carry  strong 
and  sensational  charges.  The  law  should 
be  strengthened  to  deter  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  punish  those  who  would  use  the 
calculated  falsehood  to  take  unjust  ad- 
vantage of  the  voting  public. 

For  this  purpose,  I  am  proposing  an 
amendment  which  makes  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  prepare  or  otherwise  partici- 
pate in  unscrupulous  "dirty  tricks"  aimed 
at  destroying  the  character  of  political 
candidates    on    imtrue    grounds.    We 


should  take  sensible  steps  to  stop  such 
grossly  unethical  practices. 

In  so  doing,  we  must  be  ever  mindful 
of  the  first  amendment,  which  protects 
free  speech.  The  Constitution  says  that 
you  have  a  right  to  speak  your  piece.  It 
protects  those  who,  in  good  faith,  ver- 
bally blast  or  put  on  satires  or  criticisms 
of  political  candidates.  It  protects  those 
who,  in  good  faith,  attack  the  views  of 
candidates.  I  know  of  no  other  country 
on  Earth  whose  citizens  enjoy  such 
broad  freedom. 

Still,  in  my  view,  there  is  a  point  at 
which  speech  becomes  unprotected  con- 
duct. Political  speech  is  usually  protect- 
ed, but  calculated  lies  are  not.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  recognized  this  in  a 
wide  variety  of  cases. 

My  amendment  attempts  to  clarify 
just  where  that  point  is  in  Federal  po- 
litical campaigns.  It  makes  it  imlawful 
to  knowingly  and  viillfully  prepare  or 
send  out  clearly  false  and  defamatory  in- 
formation about  recognized  candidates 
for  elected  Federal  office.  For  example, 
my  amendment  makes  it  unlawful  to 
write  a  letter  to  a  newspaper  falsely  stat- 
ing that  a  candidate  has  been  in  a  mental 
institution  when  the  letter  writer  knows 
this  assertion  is  not  true. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  statute  does 
not  extend  to  the  good  faith  prepara- 
tion or  distribution  of  material  reflecting 
the  author's  views,  no  matter  how  con- 
troversial they  might  be.  If  a  man  hon- 
estly disagrees  with  a  candidate  or  that 
candidate's  positions,  he  can  write  what 
he  will,  so  long  as  he  does  not  send  out 
what  he  either  knows  is  or  hsis  deliber- 
ately and  maliciously  arranged  so  as  to 
be  defamatory  and  xmtrue.  If  Congres- 
sional Candidate  X  constantly  socializes 
with  corporate  executives,  a  critic  could 
print  an  advertisement  with  a  picture  of 
X  shaking  hands  with  these  corporate 
officials  and  caption  it  "Do  You  Want  Pat 
Cats  Running  the  Country?"  But  it  would 
be  unlawful  for  that  advertisement  to 
say  "X  Accepts  Big  Contribution  from 
Pat  Cats"  if  that  was  known  by  the  au- 
thor to  be  vmtrue. 

Mr.  President,  actual  knowledge  and 
deliberate  lying  are  the  keys  to  this  crime. 
It  does  not  extend  to  reckless  or  negli- 
gent conduct,  which  is  already  ade- 
quately covered  by  the  libel  and  slsmder 
laws.  It  does  not  extend  to  the  press 
innocently  printing  a  spurious  or  false 
letter  to  the  editor.  It  does  not  make  it 
imlawful  for  the  media  to  transmit  a 
candidate's  speech,  even  though  that 
speech  might  misrepresent  the  facts  or  be 
laden  with  inaccuracies.  It  is  a  carefully 
drafted  proposal  which  permits  the  free 
flow  of  ideas  in  the  political  marketplace. 
It  forbids  outright  lying  and  intentional 
misrepresentations. 

In  Garrison  versus  Louisiana,  the  Su- 
preme Court  stated  that: 

The  use  of  calculated  falsehood,  however, 
would  put  a  different  cast  on  the  constitu- 
tional question.  Although  honest  utterance, 
even  if  Inaccurate,  may  further  the  fruitful 
exercise  of  the  right  of  free  speech,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  lie.  knowingly  and  delib- 
erately published  about  a  public  official, 
should  enjoy  a  like  Immunity.  At  the  time 
the  First  Amendment  was  adopted,  as  today, 


t'ere  were  those  unscrupulous  enough  and 
skillful  enough  to  use  the  deUt)erate  .  .  . 
falsehood  as  an  effective  political  tool  to  un- 
seat the  public  servant  or  even  topple  an 
administration.  That  speech  Is  used  as  a 
tool  for  political  ends  does  not  automatically 
bring  it  under  the  protective  mantle  of  the 
Constitution.  For  the  use  of  the  known  lie 
as  a  tool  Is  at  once  at  odds  with  the  premises 
of  democratic  government  and  with  the 
orderly  manner  in  which  economic,  social,  or 
political  change  is  to  be  effected.  Calculated 
falsehood  falls  into  that  class  of  utterances 
which  "are  no  essential  part  of  any  exposi- 
tion of  ideas,  and  are  of  such  slight  socisil 
value  as  a  step  to  truth  that  any  l>enefit  that 
may  be  derived  from  them  is  clearly  out- 
weighed by  the  social  Interest  in  order  and 
morality.  .  .  ."  Hence  the  knowingly  false 
statement  do|es|  not  enjoy  constitutional 
protection. 

This  amendment  is  not  a  cure-all  for 
"dirty  tricks."  I  recognize  the  right  to 
dissent  and  to  speak  out.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  those  who  "shoot  from  the 
hip"  when  they  speak.  But,  there  is  no 
right  to  prepare  calculated  falsehoods. 
My  amendment  shuts  the  door  on  a  tiny 
minority  of  people  who  would  sit  down 
and  deliberately  write  a  defamatory  lie 
concerning  a  candidate  for  elected  Fed- 
eral office.  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered,  and  I  think  it  is  a  valu- 
able contribution.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing—and I  want  to  establish  this — that 
the  amendment  would  apply  to  a  news- 
paper reporter,  a  newspaper  publisher, 
just  as  much  as  it  would  apply  to  some- 
one else  who  caused  to  be  published  mat- 
ters that  were  knowingly  false.  Is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  think  it  perhaps 
would.  However,  it  is  aimed  at  mails 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  and  I 
think  it  would. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  says.  'No  person 
shall  cause  to  be  published  a  false  and 
defamatory  statement  about  the  char- 
acter or  professional  ability  of  a  candi- 
date." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  "No  person"  is  an  all- 
inclusive  category,  and  I  would  assume 
that  if  there  were  a  newspaper  reporter 
or  a  newspaper  publisher  who  caused  to 
be  published  a  false  and  defamatory 
statement  about  a  candidate,  knowing  it 
to  be  false,  this  amendment  would  apply 
to  them.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  is  a 
proper  understanding. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guislied  colleague. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
Question  I  would  Uke  to  raise  here,  and 
that  is,  would  this  amendment  apply  to 
books  as  well  as  articles  or  campaign 
literature? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Tlie  amendment 
reads : 

No  person  shall  cause  to  be  published  a 
false  and  defamatory  statement  about  the 
character  or  professional  ability  of  a  candi- 
date for  Federal  office  with  respect  to  the 
qualifications  of  that  candidate  for  that 
office  if  such  person  knows  that  such  state- 
ment Is  false. 
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I  think  it  would.  However,  it  is  not  a 
common  practice  to  publish  books  in  po- 
litical campaigns.  What  this  amendment 
is  aimed  at  is  some  fellow  circulating 
around  the  country,  creating  an  instance 
like  we  had  in  New  Hampshire,  where 
'hey  said  Senator  Muskie  has  said 
something  derogatory  about  some  par- 
ticular ethnic  group  in  the  State  of 
Maine. 

Also,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  was  victimized  in  the  State  of 
Florida  by  the  same  group.  Also,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
was  victimized. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  provide 
a  prohibition  against  that  kind  of  action. 
I  think  it  would  be  applicable  to  anyone 
who  published  it,  but  he  must  publish  it 
knowing  it  to  be  false  at  the  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  It  is  my  understanding  that, 
under  Sullivan  against  New  York  Times, 
if  one  is  a  public  figure — and  that  in- 
cludes any  candidate  for  public  office — 
there  is  virtually  no  law  of  libel  that  is 
applicable. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  They  reduced  se- 
verely, as  I  understand  the  Sullivan  case, 
the  ability  to  recover  in  a  libel  suit  by 
anyone  in  public  office.  I  believe  it  must 
be  proved  that  it  was  malicious  and  false 
and  done  with  a  malicious  motive. 

Mr.  PELL.  To  prove  a  motive — the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  as  a  lawyer  is  much 
more  familiar  with  this  than  I  am — is  a 
very  difficult  thing. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  This  does  not  relate 
to  motive. 
Mr.  PELT,.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  relates  to  whether 
or  not  the  man  who  makes  the  publica- 
tion knew  it  to  be  false  at  the  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  completely  support  the 
objective  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
I  am  wondering  if  this  amendment  would 
run  counter  to  the  Supreme  Court  ruling 
in  Sullivan  versus  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Of  course,  that  was 
a  suit  in  libel.  This  does  not  deal  with 
libel  cases  at  all. 

Mr.  PELL.  So  there  would  be  no  con- 
flict with  constitutionality? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  There  would  be  no 
conflict  with  respect  to  libel  at  all  under 
this  amendment  as  it  is  written.  This 
creates  a  new  penalty,  a  misdemeanor, 
for  someone  who  publishes  a  false  and 
defamatory  statement  about  the  charac- 
ter or  professional  abiUty  of  a  candidate 
and  introduces  it  into  a  campaign,  if  he 
knew  the  publication  to  be  false  at  the 
time  he  made  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
idea,  and,  at  the  moment,  I  look  forward 
to  recommending  to  my  colleagues  that  it 
be  approved. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  have  this 
amendment  adopted  without  a  rollcall 

vote?  I  think  it  is  unfortunate 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  understood,  after 
conference  with  the  floor  manager  (Mr. 
Cannon)  at  the  time,  and  also  his  Re- 
publican coimterpart,  that  they  were 
prepared  to  accept  the  am^idment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
that. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  never  ask  for  a 


rollcall  when  I  can  get  a  default  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not  doubt  that.  I 
think  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  do  not 
have  a  rollcall  vote  so  the  Senate  could 
express  itself  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  this  amendment:  and  I  am  thinking 
that  it  might  possibly  have  some  side 
effect  on  the  Supreme  Court  when  they 
have  another  case  coming  up  and  they 
are  considering  the  constitutionality  of 
it,  but  maybe  not. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  no  objection 
to  a  rollcall  vote. 

I  understood  one  Sejjator  to  tell  other 
Senators  a  few  minutes  ago  that  there 
would  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  tonight. 
It  could  go  over  until  Monday.  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  that.  If  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  majoQ-ity  leader  would 
set  a  time  certain  for  a  vote,  I  would 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator, 
along  with  the  assistant  minority  leader 
and  the  acting  manager  of  the  bill,  how 
much  time  they  think  they  would  want  to 
debate  this  amendment? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Thirty  minutes.  15 
minutes  to  a  side. 

CNANIMOt-S-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, after  conclusion  of  the  routine 
morning  business,  the  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business, 
S.  3044.  and  that  at  that  time  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  be  made  the 
pending  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  on  the  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge)  of  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  Mr.  Talmadge  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  or  if  the  manager  of 
the  bill  supports  the  amendment,  then 
the  time  in  opposition  thereto  be  under 
the  control  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  or  his  designee,  and  that  the  time 
be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OF!PICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota. 


HANK  AARON   TIES  HOME  RUN 
RECORD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
listened  with  great  interest — and  I  did 
with  excitement — to  the  announcement 
made  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  about  the 
spectacular  feat  of  Henry  "Hank"  Aaron, 


of  the  Atlanta  Braves,  tying  the  home 
run  record  of  the  great  George  Herman 
"Babe"  Ruth  on  this  day  of  April  4. 

I  have  consulted  with  my  good  friend 
from  Georgia,  v.ho  is  always  a  charitable 
and  considerate  gentleman,  and  he  knows 
I  am  a  real  baseball  enthusiast  and  cheer 
even  when  my  Minnesota  Twins  lose,  and 
refuse  to  admit  that  they  lose.  On  this 
occasion  he  has  permitted  me  to  initiate, 
on  his  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  his  col- 
league Senator  Nunn,  and  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader  (Mr. 
Griffin),  and  the  distinguished  major- 
ity whip  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd),  to  sub- 
mit a  resolution,  for  which  I  shall  ask 
immediate  consideration.  The  resolution 
reads  as  follows: 

S.    Res.   303 

Whereas,  baseball  is  a  great  American  sport; 

Whereas  Hank  Aaron  of  tte  Atlanta  Braves 
has  brought  great  honor  to  his  team,  his 
race,  and  himself; 

Whereas  Hank  Aaron  on  tpe  date  of  April  4, 
1974.  has  tied  the  home  run  record  of  George 
Herman  (Babe)  Ruth; 

Be  it  herehy  Resolved,  That  the  United 
States  Senate  expresses  its  congratulations 
to  Hanlc  Aaron  on  hitting  home  run  number 
714  on  the  date  of  AprU  4,  1974,  in  the  game 
between  Atlanta  Braves  and  the  Cincinnati 
Reds,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     ' 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  on  his  leadership  in  submitting 
the  resolution,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  a 
consponsor  thereof. 

A  few  moments  ago  we  heard  remarks 
on  the  Senate  floor  congratulating  Hank 
Aaron.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve 
overwhelmingly  the  resolution  that  has 
been  submitted  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey), 
of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  president,  as  in 
many  other  instances  in  my  life,  I  have 
received  inspiration  and  guidance  from 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia. 
In  this  instance,  I  did  so  again.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  who  loves  baseball 
night  or  day,  win  or  lose,  has  had  whole- 
hearted cooperation  from  these  remark- 
able men  of  the  Senate,  who  are  baseball 
fans — our  two  friends  from  Georgia  ( Mr. 
Talmadge  and  Mr.  NuNit),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  ,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd). 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  anci  that  it  be  ap- 
proved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McClure)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  303)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  was  agreed  to  unani- 
mously. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  rec- 
ord will  so  reflect. 


REFERRAL  OF  H.R.   13613 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
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on  H.R.  13613  be  jointly  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  A 
companion  bill,  S.  707,  was  jointly  re- 
ferred to  those  two  committees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  BEALL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  completes  his  remarks 
tomorrow,  imder  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, the  distinguished  jimior  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Be  all)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  TRANSACT  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW; 
AND  RESUMPTION  OF  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  S.  3044 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
following  the  completion  of  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  tomorrow,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 
statements  herein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each;  and  that  following  the  conclusion 
of  morning  business,  the  Senate  resume 
the  consideration  of  S.  3044. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NO  YEA-AND-NAY  VOTES  TOMOR- 
ROW, OR  ON  MONDAY  BEFORE 
3:30  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  earlier 
today  indicated  that  there  would  be  no 
yea-and-nay  votes  tomorrow  and  that 
any  votes  that  may  be  ordered  on  amend- 
ments tomorrow  or  on  Monday  will  not 
occur  earlier  than  the  hour  of  3:30  p.m. 
on  Monday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  any  vote 
which  may  be  ordered  on  amendments  or 
motions,  or  otherwise,  tomorrow,  and 
that  any  votes  that  may  be  ordered  up 
until  the  hour  of  3:30  p.m.  on  Monday, 
not  occur  before  the  hour  of  3:30  on 
Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Senators  will 
thereby  be  informed  that  there  will  defi- 
nitely be  no  rollcall  votes  tomorrow,  and 
no  rollcall  votes  on  Monday  until  the 
hour  of  3:30  p.m. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  tomo.rrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:46 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil  tomor- 
row, Friday.  April  5,  1974,  at  10  o'clock 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  4, 1974 : 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  for  terms  ex- 
piring December  17,  1976: 

Oustave  M.  Ha  user,  of  New  York.   (Reap- 
pointment) 

James  A.  Suflfridge,  of  Florida.  (Reappoint- 
ment) 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at  the 
hour  of  10  o'clock  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  imder  the  standing 
order,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes.  He  will  be  followed 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

There  will  then  ensue  a  period  for 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  period  for 
routine  morning  business,  the  Senate  will 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business,  S.  3044. 

There  will  be  no  yea-and-nay  votes  to- 
morrow. Action  may  be  taken  on  that 
bill  if  it  is  by  voice  votes;  but  if  any  roll- 
call votes  are  ordered,  they  will  be  put 
over  imtil  Monday  and  will  occur  begin- 
ning at  3:30  p.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  4, 1974: 

Department  of  HotJsiNo  and  Urban 
Development 
James  L.  Mitchell,  of  lUlnois,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

National  Ckedvi  Union  Boakd 
James  W.  Jamieson,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Board 
for  a  term  expiring  December  31,  1979. 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

The  foUowmg-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  for  terms  expiring 
March  31,  1980: 

Oalen  B.  Brubaker,  of  Virginia. 

Dennis  S.  Lundsgaard,  of  Iowa. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy  ajid 
find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need. — 
Hebrews  4:  16. 

O,  Lord,  our  God.  in  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  a  new  day,  we  lift  our  hearts 
unto  Thee  ere  we  set  our  faces  toward  the 
tasks  that  confront  us.  We  would  quiet 
our  souls  in  Thy  presence  and  rest  in  the 
promise  of  Thy  sustaining  strength  and 
Thy  steadying  power. 

Amid  all  the  voices  that  clamor  for 
our  attention  may  we  listen  to  Thy  still, 
small  voice  which  alone  can  help  us  to 
be  true  to  our  faith,  to  keep  up  our  cour- 
age and  to  let  love  live  in  our  lives. 

By  Thy  grace  may  we  not  add  to  the 
dissension  of  our  day  by  any  ill  will  on 
our  part,  but  may  we  widen  the  areas 
of  good  will  by  the  influence  of  our  own 


good  will,  knowing  that  only  with  Thee 
can  we  face  the  present  and  the  future 
unafraid. 

We  pray  for  France  in  the  loss  of  her 
President.  May  the  comfort  of  Thy  spirit 
abide  in  the  hearts  of  her  coimtrymen. 
Together  make  us  strong  in  Thee  and  in 
the  spirit  of  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chau-  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commtini- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

H.R.  12678.  An  act  to  amend  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleimi  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  to 
establish  the  Federal  Energy  Emergency  Ad- 
ministration, to  reqtilre  the  President  to  roll 
back  prices  for  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  6186)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of 
1947  regarding  taxability  of  dividends  re- 
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ceived  by  a  corporation  from  Insurance 
companies,  banks,  and  other  savings 
institutions." 


INQUIRY  INTO  THE  MILITARY 
ALERT  INVOKED  ON  OCTOBER  24, 
1973 

Mr.  MORGAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolutio:  (H.  Res.  1002,  Rept. 
No.  93-970)  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

H.  Res.  1003 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
directed  to  submit  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives within  ten  days  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  following  infor- 
mation : 

(a)  The  text  of  all  diplomatic  messages 
in  the  possession  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  the  Department  of  State  received  from 
Leonid  Brezhnev.  General  Secretary  of  the 
Presidium  of  the  C.P.S.U.  Central  Committee 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
or  from  any  other  official  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  wer.^  delivered 
on  October  24  or  25, 1973. 

(b)  The  text  of  (Uplomatlc  messages  sent 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
In  the  poeeession  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  the  Department  of  State,  as  replies  to  any 
of  the  diplomatic  messages  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (a). 

(c)  A  list  of  actions,  communications,  and 
certain  readlne;  -.  measures  taken  by  the 
Soviet  Union  which  were  referred  to  In  the 
following  statement  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  October  25.  1974:  "And  it  is  the 
ambiguity  of  some  of  the  actions  and  com- 
miuklcatlons  and  certain  readiness  measures 
that  were  observed  that  caused  the  President 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  National  Security 
Council  last  night,  at  3  o'clock  antemeridian, 
to  order  certain  precautionary  measures  to 
be  taken  by  the  United  States". 

(d)  A  list  of  the  precautionary  measures 
taken  by  the  United  States.  Including  the 
Initiation  of  a  defense  condition  status  num- 
bered 3.  which  were  taken  by  the  United 
States  and  referred  to  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  In  the  statement  of  October  25,  1973, 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (c). 

(e)  A  list  of  all  meetings  attended  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  October  24  and  25,  1973, 
at  which  the  conflict  In  the  Middle  East,  and 
the  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (c)  were  discussed,  and  the  times 
of  all  such  meetings,  the  names  and  posi- 
tions of  all  other  Individuals  attending  each 
of  su'^h  meetings,  and  the  decisions  arrived 
at  in  the  course  of  each  of  such  meetings. 

(f)  The  <!ate  and  time  of  the  decision, 
made  In  October  1973.  to  o»ler  a  defense 
condition  status  numbered  3.  and  the  name 
of  the  person  or  persons  making  that 
decision. 


DISCLOSURE  OP  INCOME  AND 
TAXES 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today,  vihea  our  attention  is  focused 
on  the  tax  problems  of  the  President, 
it  would  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  time 
for  me  to  disclose  my  annual  income, 
taxes  paid,  and  net  worth,  as  I  have  each 
year  that  I  have  been  in  Congress. 

My  income  consists  of  my  congres- 
sicmal  salary  of  $38,722.08 — eleven- 
twelfths  of  $42,500,  because  I  was  not  in 


office  during  1972 — plus  $915  in  hono- 
rariums and  $5  in  stock  dividends.  In 
addition,  I  have  reported  as  income  the 
amounts  received  from  various  sources 
for  the  operation  of  my  congressional 
office,  and  for  official  travel.  This 
amounts  to  $8,465  and  was  more  than 
offset  by  the  costs  of  travel  and  office 
operations.  After  deducting  adjustments 
to  income,  my  adjusted  gross  income — 
form  1040,  line  15 — v:»s  $49,906.  After 
deducting  exemptions  and  itemized  de- 
ductions, my  taxable  income — form  1040, 
line  48 — was  $27,856,  on  which  I  paid 
a  Federal  income  tax  of  $7,048,  and  Cali- 
fornia State  income  ta.x  of  $1,370. 

Copies  of  both  my  Federal  and  State 
income  tax  returns  are  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection  in  my  oCice  during  office 
liours. 

My  net  worth  is  appro.ximately  $30,- 
000,  and  consists  largely  of  an  equity  in 
my  home,  furniture,  automobile,  and 
several  unimproved  lots  in  my  former 
congressional  district  in  California.  I  also 
own  one  share  of  General  Motors  stock, 
which  has  declined  substantially  in  value 
during  the  past  year.  In  addition,  I  have 
a  vested  interest  in  the  California  State 
legislators  retirement  system  and  in  the 
congressional  retirement  system. 

While  I  am  embarrassed  to  admit  it, 
my  net  worth  has  deelined  each  year 
since  I  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1962, 
when  it  was  approximately  $100,000. 


DENOUNCING  THE  ANTI-SEMITIC 
REMARKS  OF  ATTTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL   WILLIAM    B.    SAXBE 

(Mr.  DRINAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  saddened  to  read  in  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning  a  statement  by 
Attorney  General  William  B.  Saxbe 
which  must  be  deemed  to  be  anti- 
Semitic.  In  discussing  the  long  defunct 
Attorney  General's  list  of  subversive  or- 
ganizations Mr.  Saxbe  stated  that  sub- 
versive organizations  now  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  than  they  were  in  the  Mc- 
Carthy era.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this 
change,  Mr.  Saxbe  stated,  is  "because  of 
the  Jewish  intellectual,  who  was  in  those 
days  very  enamored  of  the  Communist 
Party." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  spoke  at  length  earlier 
today  with  the  two  top  aides  to  Attorney 
General  Saxbe.  I  was  told  that  the  words 
about  the  alleged  closeness  a  generation 
ago  of  Jewish  inteUectnals  to  the  Com- 
munist Party  must  be  understood  in  the 
context  in  which  Mr.  Saxbe  spoke.  I  was 
also  told  that  Mr.  Saxbe  did  not  mean  to 
say  what  he  said.  It  was  alleged  by  one 
spokesman  for  the  Attorney  General  that 
the  Times'  account  was  "garbled."  But  no 
offer  of  a  retraction  or  even  a  clarifica- 
tion was  forthcoming.  I  made  it  clear  to 
the  spokesman  for  the  Attorney  General 
that,  in  the  absence  of  a  repudiation  of 
the  statement  in  question,  I  could  not  in 
conscience  be  silent  about  the  incredible 
utterance  of  Mr.  Saxbe. 

Mr.  Saxbe's  statement  is  objectionable 
because  he  erroneously  implies  that 
many  If  not  most  Jewish  intellectuals  In 
t^e  first  10  years  after  World  War  n 


were  "very  enamored  of  the  Communist 
party."  Mr.  Saxbe  compounded  his  eiTor 
by  stating  that  "some  of  these"  were 
American  and  some  foreign.  Consciously 
or  otherwise  the  Attorney  General  left 
the  impression  that  Jewish  intellectuals 
were  disproportionately  present  in  the 
International  Communist  Party  during 
the  McCarthy  era. 

An  allegation  of  this  nature  against 
Unitarians  or  Hungarians  or  any  other 
religious  or  ethnic  groi^  would  be  as 
outrageous  as  Mr.  Saxbe's  accusation  of 
Jewish  intellectuals.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral does  not  perpetrate  a  stereotype;  he 
.^eeks  to  create  one.  He  worsens  that 
stereotype  by  stating  that  at  the  present 
time  "worldwide  trends  aa'e  more  toward 
terrorism"  and  that  as  a  result  "We're 
dealing  with  a  diffei-ent  tj-pe  of  person." 
By  this  comparison  Mr.  Saxbe,  adver- 
tently or  inadvertently,  implies  that  the 
terrorists  of  today  are  ideologically  simi- 
lar to  those  Jewish  intjellectuals  who, 
20  years  ago,  were  allegedly  "very  en- 
amored of  the  Communist  Party." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Drinan)  has  expired. 


DENOUNCING  THE  ANTI-SEMITIC 
REMARKS  OF  THB  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL.  WILLIAM  B.  SAXBE 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  say  simply  in 
conclusion  that  I  refrain  from  elaborat- 
ing on  the  insidiousness  of  the  observa- 
tions of  the  Attorney  General.  I  had 
hoped  that  prior  to  my  speaking  here 
today  he  would  have  repudiated  his 
statements. 

I  seriously  looked  for  tl»t  objective  but 
nothing  less  than  a  complete  repudiation 
by  the  Attorney  Geners^  of  his  state- 
ments will  suffice. 


THE  JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 

SHOULD      COMPLETE      IMPEACH- 
MENT DKT.IRERATIOiNS 

(Mr.  VIGORTTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.)  A 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Americans,  whether  they  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  President  Nixon  or  not,  are 
asking  why  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee is  taking  so  long  in  completing 
its  inquiry  on  possible  iihpeachment  of 
President  Nixon.  They  want  the  commit- 
tee to  finish  its  work  without  delay  and 
make  a  report  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, recommending  either  a  vote 
for  or  against  impeachment. 

In  my  opinion,  these  feelings  by 
Americans  are  justified.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  is  currently  in  its  fifth  month 
of  deliberation  on  the  several  impeach- 
ment resolutions  offered  in  the  House  in 
1973.  The  long  process  has  been  due  in 
part  to  delays  caused  by  the  admlnlstra- 
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tion  in  refusing  to  hand  over  documents 
needed  by  the  committee  to  complete  its 
work. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  hope  that 
the  committee  staff,  made  up  of  more 
than  100  competent  individuals,  is  work- 
ing as  quickly  and  effectively  as  possible 
to  get  the  job  done. 

Because  of  the  administration's  delays 
and  the  moderate  to  slow  pace  in  which 
the  committee  is  conducting  the  im- 
peachment inquiry,  the  target  date  to 
report  an  impeachment  resolution  to  the 
House  floor  on  April  30  will  not  be  met. 
In  fact,  the  end  of  the  inquiry  is  still 
not  in  sight. 

While  I  am  asking  the  committee  to 
complete  its  work  quickly,  I  am  not  do- 
ing so  because  I  feel  that  impeachment 
is  not  justified.  I  have  not  determined 
whether  the  President  should  or  should 
not  be  impeached.  Since  I  will  serve  as 
a  grand  juror  when  the  committee's 
recommendation  and  report  comes  be- 
fore the  House,  I  have  tried  to  keep  an 
open,  fair,  and  objective  mind  on  the 
impeachment  question. 

I  would  like  to  urge  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  compete  its  task  with 
haste.  The  past  5  months  have  been  long 
and  difficult  for  this  coimtry.  The  House 
must  resolve  the  impeachment  question 
quickly  so  it  can  turn  its  full  attention 
to  a  good  and  sound  legislative  program 
for  the  remainder  of  1974. 


TORNADOES  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

(Mr.  WINN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in  my 
hand,  as  many  people  are  aware,  and  as 
are  many  Members  of  the  House,  infor- 
mation dealing  with  the  results  of  the 
recent  tornadoes.  Over  100  tornadoes 
have  hit  this  coimtry  in  the  last  24  hours. 
At  the  last  count  at  10  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing over  320  people  were  killed  as  a  result. 

Last  year  I  introduced  H.R.  9811  and 
circularized  that  bill  for  support  from  my 
colleagues.  Of  the  30  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
27  cosponsored  that  bill.  Of  the  entire 
House  55  Members  have  also  cosponsored 
that  bill. 

I  would  like  to  inform  my  colleagues 
that  as  of  this  afternoon  I  will  again 
send  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  on  H.R. 
9811  and  urge  their  support  in  asking 
for  $10  million  to  study  "short-term" 
weather  phenomona.  Day  before  yester- 
day the  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics voted  $2  million  for  an  in- 
vestigation to  see  if  we  could  do  some- 
thing about  the  problems  of  short-term 
weather  phenomena  in  this  country.  I  am 
asking  this  body  to  adopt  this  resolution 
which  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  $10 
million. 

I  hope  that  NASA  and  NOAA  will  put 
aside  their  petty  grievances  so  as  to  get 
along  with  the  business  of  solving  some 
of  the  problems — problems  that  killed 
over  320  people  in  the  last  24  hours. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WINN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur 
wholeheartedly  with  the  remarks  just 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kansas,  Mr.  Winn.  The  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  is  an  important 
one — and  if  there  ever  was  a  timely 
moment,  this  is  it. 

The  tornadoes  which  struck  in  my 
home  State  of  Kentucky  yesterlay  smd 
in  a  dozen  other  areas  of  the  country 
have  caused  unreckoned  damage,  and 
the  loss  of  life  has  been  extremely  heavy. 
In  my  State,  we  do  not  yet  know  the 
death  toll,  and  hospitals  in  many  areas 
are  hard  pressed  to  care  for  the 
casualties. 

A  definitive,  reliable  study  of  short- 
term  weather  phenomena  is  long  over- 
due, and  the  $10  milUon  price  tag  on 
H.R.  9811  is  modest  indeed,  compared  to 
the  enormous  cost  of  yesterday's  storms. 
The  House  ought  to  act  promptly  to  ap- 
prove this  legislation.  The  coimtry  will 
reap  the  benefits  of  the  "windfall." 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  for  his  sup- 
port. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  SIX 
RIVER  BASIN  COMMISSIONS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  TPE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  93-281) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  ~to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  happy  to  transmit  herewith  the 
annual  reports  of  the  six  river  basin 
commissions,  as  required  imder  section 
204(2)  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1965. 

The  act  states  that  commissions  may 
be  established,  comprised  of  State  and 
Federal  members,  at  the  request  of  the 
Governors  of  the  States  within  the  pro- 
posed commission  area.  Each  commission 
is  responsible  for  planning  the  best  use 
of  water  and  related  land  resources  in 
its  area  and  for  recommending  priorities 
for  implementation  of  such  planning. 
The  commissions,  through  efforts  to  In- 
crease public  participation  In  the 
decisionmaking  process,  can  and  do  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  all  the  people  within 
the  commission  area  to  voice  their  ideas, 
concerns,  and  suggestions. 

The  commissions  submitting  reports 
are  New  England.  Great  Lakes.  Pacific 
Northwest.  Ohio  River,  Missouri  River, 
and  the  Upper  Mississippi.  The  territory 
these  six  commissions  cover  includes  all 
or  part  of  32  States. 

The  enclosed  annual  reports  indicate 
the  activities  and  accomplishments  of  the 
commissions  during  fiscal  year  1973.  A 
brief  description  of  current  and  poten- 
tial problems,  studies,  and  approaches  to 
solutions  are  included  in  the  reports. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  April  4.  1974. 


Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  CNEELIj.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

[Roll  No.  142] 


Ashbrook 

Gray 

Held 

Badlllo 

Gude 

Rodlno 

BevlU 

Hamilton 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Blackburn 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rose 

Blatnik 

HiUls 

R\xnnelB 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hogan 

Ruth 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Hollfield 

Sandman 

Carter 

Huber 

Shrtver 

Chamberlain 

Jones,  Ala. 

Slsk 

Chisholm 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Snyder 

Clancy 

Kazen 

Stark 

Clark 

Kluczynskl 

Stephens 

Conlan 

Lehman 

Stokes 

Conyers 

Lujan 

Stubblefield 

Crane 

Luken 

Stuckey 

Davis.  Wis. 

Maraziti 

Teague 

Dennis 

Martin.  N.C. 

UdaU 

Devine 

Mazzoll 

Waldle 

Diggs 

Michel 

Wiggins 

Dlngell 

MizeU 

Williams 

Dorn 

MoUohan 

Wilson, 

Ford 

Peyser 

Charles  H., 

Praser 

Pickle 

Calif. 

Frenzel 

Poage 

WUson, 

Gettys 

Rees 

Charles,  Tex 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills).  On  this  rollcall  360  Members 
have  recorded  their  presence  by  elec- 
tronic device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  missed 
two  rollcall  votes  on  Monday,  April  1, 
1974.  Had  I  been  present,  I  woul(l  have 
voted  "yea"  on  rollcall  No.  124,  and  "nay" 
on  rollcall  No.  125. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  TO  FILE  A  PRIVILEGED 
REPORT  ON  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 
APPROPRIATTON  BILL 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privileged  re- 
port on  the  legislative  branch  appropri- 
ation bill  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Mr.  WYMAN  reserved  all  points  of  or- 
der on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HH.  12253, 
EDUCATIONAL  FUNDING  AND 
GUARANTEE  LOANS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  unanimous  consent  previously  ob- 
tained, I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill — H.R.  12253 — ^to  make  certain 
appropriations  available  for  obligation 
and  expenditure  until  June  30,  1975.  and 
for  other  purposes  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  April  2, 
1974.) 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Pekkins)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes.  The  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERB^NS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  before  us  is  supported  by 
all  members  of  the  conference  committee 
both  In  the  House  and  In  the  Senate. 

The  report  deals  with  two  matters  of 
greatest  urgency.  The  first  relates  to 
those  provisions  of  the  report  which  will 
allow  local  school  districts  to  carry  over 
into  the  next  school  year  unused  funds 
appropriated  for  this  school  year. 

Ordinarily  scho<d  districts  could  do 
this  under  'provisions  in  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act.  However,  that 
section  has  expired  and  thus  this  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  to  allow  a  carryover  of 
fands. 

The  conference  report,  as  was  the  case 
In  the  original  House  bill,  will  also  allow 
school  districts  to  carry  over  into  the  next 
school  year  education  funds  which  had 
been  impounded  by  the  administration 
from  the  fiscal  year  1973  appropriation. 
These  funds  were  not  released  until  ear- 
lier this  year  and  school  districts  do  not 
conceivably  have  the  time  to  make  the 
wisest  expaiditiu«  of  them  during  the 
remainder  of  the  school  year. 

"ITieref  ore  It  Is  necessary  to  allow  these 
funds  to  carry  over  also. 

The  House  originally  passed  the  sub- 
stance of  these  provlsioins  on  January  28 
by  unanimous  consents  The  provisions  in 
the  conference  report  do  not  differ  in  any 
significant  way  from  the  bill  then 
approved. 

It  was  my  hope  that  we  would  have 
been  able  to  enact  this  carryover  author- 
ity—which the  administration  sup- 
ports— some  time  ago.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  act  favorably  today  in  order  to 
give  school  districts  adequate  notice  of 
the  funding  situation. 

The  second  aspect,  of  the  conference 
report  makes  a  major  improvement  in 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program. 
Under  our  agreement,  insured  loans  with 
interest  subsidy  benefits  will  be  far  more 
accessible  to  students  from  families  with 
adjusted  incomes  of  less  than  $15,000, 

Under  our  agreement  students  from 
this  income  category  are  automatically 
eligible  for  Interest  subsidy  payments  on 
insured  loans  of  up  to  $2,000  a  year.  The 
existing  reqiiirement  for  needs  tests 
which  are  paper-consuming  and  time- 
consuming  and  which  have  frequoitly 
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been  unrealistic  in  their  outcome,  has 
been  eliminated. 

Thousands  of  students  who  presently 
find  immense  difficulties  in  securing  an 
insured  loan  will  now  find  the  program 
much  more  accessible.  The  cutoff  point  Is 
an  adjusted  family  income  of  less  than 
$15,000.  A  gross  income  of  $20,000  for  a 
family  of  four  translates  into  an  ad- 
justed family  income  of  $15,000. 

Let  me  cite  an  example.  A  family  of 
four — a  mother,  father,  and  two  chil- 
dren— with  a  gross  income  of  $19,000  will 
qualify  as  under  an  adjusted  family  in- 
come of  $15,000.  This  is  as  follows.  A  re- 
duction of  $3,000  is  allowed  for  personal 
exemptions,  that  is  the  number  of  mem- 
bers in  the  family  times  $750.  An  addi- 
tiOTial  reduction  of  $1,9«0  is  allowed  in 
terms  of  the  standard  10-percent  per- 
sonal deduction  allowance.  This  means 
a  total  of  $4,900  is  subtracted  from  the 
gross  figure  of  $19,000  with  the  result 
that  there  is  an  adjusted  family  income 
of  $14,100.  Students  in  such  a  family 
will  automatically  qualify  for  interest 
subsidy  without  regard  to  any  needs  test. 
In  our  work  on  this  legislation,  the 
chairman  of  our  Higher  Education  Sub- 
committee, our  colleague  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  OTIara)  ,  has  labored  tirelessly  and 
demonstrated  great  leadership.  I  should 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman.  I 
should  also  like  to  compliment  at  this 
point  our  colleague  from  Indiana,  John 
Brademas,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Quit.,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, Mr.  Dellenback,  for  their  ef- 
forts and  work  on  this  bfll.  The  working 
out  of  this  agreement  has  not  been  easy, 
and  all  of  these  gentlemen  are  to  be 
complimented  for  their  hard  work  and 
cooperative  attitude. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara) 
if  he  would  care  to  speak  first  on  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  supporting  this  conference 
report  and^  recommending  its  approval 
by  the  Hou^e. 

We  have  been  monitoring  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program  for  several 
months  and  feel  that  the  changes  rec- 
ommended in  the  conference  report  will 
be  of  significant  benefit  to  students  of 
moderate-  and  middle-income  families 
in  financing  their  postsecondary  educa- 
tion this  coming  year. 

The  problems  that  beset  the  guaran- 
teed loan  programs  are  many.  Generally, 
this  conference  report  addresses  only 
one — the  requirement  for  a  needs  test. 
The  subcommittee  chaired  by  the  hard- 
working gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
O'Hara)  will  soon  launch  a  series  of 
hearings  to  Investigate  these  problems  in 
a  more  comprehensive  manner. 

But  we  should  make  it  clear  that  the 
changes  described  in  the  statement  of 
conference  managers  concerning  the 
needs  test  will  take  effect  45  days  after 
enactment  And  although  our  committee 
will  soon  be  discussing  many  possible  op- 
tions for  revising  this  program,  the 
amendments  in  this  conference  report 
wUl  be  the  law  at  least  until  June  30, 
1975. 


Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  who  studies  these 
amendments  will  discover  that  they  are, 
indeed,  quite  complicated.  I  believe  the 
conference  report  clarifies  some  of  the 
confusing  language  of  the  past.  But  it 
may  be  helpful  to  explain  just  how  the 
amendments  would  affectj  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program.      j 

Right  now  all  students  appljring  for 
interest  subsidies,  regardless  of  family 
income,  are  subjected  to  some  form  of 
needs  analysis.  Most  schools  use  the  pro- 
fessional services  of  the  College  Scholar- 
ship Service  or  the  American  College 
Testing  program  to  perform  this  analysis. 
This  procedure  often  takes  several  weeks 
and  therefore,  delays  the  processing  of  a 
loan  application. 

Another  consequence  of  the  required 
formal  needs  analysis  has  been  a  drop 
in  loan  volume  for  the  total  program.  We 
have  received  many  suggestions  as  to 
why  the  voliune  has  dropped  in  many 
areas  of  the  country  although  it  has 
actually  risen  in  some.  The  current  eco- 
nomic situation  is  partly  to  blame.  Some 
lenders  have  simply  reached  what  they 
feel  is  the  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  total 
loans  outstanding  they  can  carry.  Many 
schools  and  lenders  have  been  imwUling 
to  adjust  the  results  of  the  formal  needs 
assessment  along  lines  that  are  clearly 
spelled  out  in  the  program  instruction. 
And  there  are  other  reasons. 

But  Tre  have  received  enough  testimony 
to  convince  us  that  dropping  the  needs 
test  requirement  for  at  least  a  good  share 
of  today's  college  student*  would  be  a 
good  thing.  Under  these  amendments, 
any  student  whose  adjusted  family  in- 
come is  less  than  $15,000 — which  amounts 
to  $20,000  gross  for  a  family  of  four— 
and  who  requests  and  obtnins  a  loan  of 
$2,000  or  less  will  be  automatically  eligi- 
ble for  in-school  interest  benefits  on  the 
loan.  No  needs  test  is  required. 

If  the  same  student  requests  a  loan  of 
more  than  $2,000 — the  maximum  poten- 
tially covered  by  interest  subsidy  is 
$2,500  in  any  one  year — ^the  educational 
institution  would  be  required  to  complete 
an  analysis  of  the  student's  ability  to 
contribute  toward  his  own  education.  For 
dependent  students,  this  would  include 
an  analysis  of  the  parents'  income  and 
assets  as  well  as  their  own.  If  the  result 
of  such  a  needs  analysis  showed  that  a 
student  needed  more  than  $2,000,  the 
institution  would  add  to  the  student's 
application  form  the  information  relat- 
ing to  that  determination  of  need  and 
a  recommendation  to  the  lender  of  what- 
ever amount  was  needed,  which  amount 
would  not  exceed  $500. 

When  a  student  asks  for  more  than 
$2,000  in  a  subsidized  loan,  but  the 
formal-needs  analysis  does  not  result  in 
a  need  beyond  $2,000,  then  the  student's 
application  would  be  treated  as  if  he  had 
asked  only  for  $2,000.  That  ie  necessary  in 
order  not  to  penalize  the  student  who 
does  ask  for  more  than  $2,000.  The 
amendments  would  protect,  in  effect,  his 
right  to  a  $2,000  loan  without  the  in- 
fluence of  a  needs  analysis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  provisions 
in  the  law  would  be  reworded  to  conform 
with  the  amendments  proposed  In  the 
conference  report,  the  way  In  which 
applications  would  be  processed  for  sub- 
sidized loans  for  students  with  adjusted 
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family  Incomes  of  $15,000  or  more  would 
not  be  changed.  For  aU  of  these  students, 
a  formal-needs  analysis  is  required  which 
could  result  in  a  determination  of  need 
by  the  institution  and  a  recommendation 
for  a  subsidized  loan  of  a  specific  amount 
but  not  exceeding  $2500. 

I  would  like  to  remind  by  colleagues 
that  these  amendments  in  no  way  affect 
the  ability  of  lenders  to  make  guaranteed 
student  loans  that  do  not  receive  Federal 
interest  subsidies  while  students  are  in 
school.  We  hope  that  lenders  will  con- 
tinue to  mpke  the  so-called  nonsubsidized 
7-percent  loans  to  students  of  any  income 
level. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  how  happy 
I  am  that  the  extension  of  the  Tydings 
amendment  seems  finally  near  enact- 
ment. I  would  personally  have  preferred 
treating  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
amendments  in  separate  legislation,  but 
the  other  body  chose  to  delay  the  en- 
actment of  the  noncontroversial  Tydings 
amendment  by  tacking  on  to  the  House 
bill  the  more  controversial  student  loan 
amendments.  I  only  hope  that  this  delay 
has  not  adversely  affected  the  decisions 
of  schools  in  spending  Federal  education 
moneys  this  year  or  in  their  plans  for 
next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  does  this  lib- 
eralize spending  and  in  what  amoimt' 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  The  basic  ques- 
tion will  still  be  what  the  banks  will  ac- 
tually do.  What  this  does  is  not  increase 
the  amount  of  spending  per  se  because 
the  banks  are  perfectly  free  to  make  all 
the  loans  under  the  present  procedure 
that  they  could  make  under  this  amend- 
ment. It  makes  it  considerably  easier  and 
cuts  down  on  the  time  of  processing  and, 
therefore,  it  gets  us  into  a  situation 
where  we  think  there  will  be  additional 
loans.  However,  this  does  not  make  pos- 
sible  additional  loans  which  would  not 
already  be  possible.  It  deals  with  the 
procedure  that  will  aid  the  lenders  in  de- 
termining whether  or  not  they  will  make 
the  loans. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  not  raise  the 
upper  limit  of  family  income?  Does  it 
not  raise  the  upper  limit  of  income  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  loan' 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  No,  It  does  not.  It 
merely  deals  with  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  needs  test  wUl  be 
automatic  and  required  for  every  loan, 
or  whether  the  needs  test  will  not  apply 
to  students  whose  adjusted  family  in- 
come is  less  than  $15,000.  We  actually 
find  after  going  through  6  weeks  of  proc- 
essing that  in  almost  all  such  instances 
these  families  come  out  with  a  deter- 
mination of  need.  This  merely  says  that 
because  of  the  fact  that  requiring  the 
needs  test  under  these  cricumstances  is 
taking  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  it  is 
slowing  up  the  process  for  the  institu- 
tion, the  student,  and  the  lender,  that 
we  are  moving  hito  a  situation  where  we 
wiU  assume  the  need  In  that  instance 
where  the  income  Is  no  more  than  $15  - 
000.  ' 

If  the  family  Income  Is  more  than  $15,- 
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000,  before  any  subsidy  Is  provided  there 
must  be  a  needs  test.  So  It  does  not 
change  the  upper  limit  at  which  one 
wUl  qualify,  it  merely  details  the  mec- 
hanism and  presumes  the  need  In  a  sit- 
uation where,  after  weeks  of  work,  they 
are  finding,  in  almost  every  instance, 
there  is  a  need. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  still  further,  in  view  of 
the  terrible  record  that  is  now  being  com- 
piled of  defaults  on  student  loans,  I  would 
hope  that  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  would  proceed  most  cautiously 
with  any  liberalization  of  this  program 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  that  the  question  of  the 
growing  rate  of  defaults  is  one  which 
has  sorely  troubled  the  subcommittee.  It 
is  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  expressly 
discuss,  in  terms  of  looking  at  it  very  cau- 
tiously as  we  move  forward  in  the  weeks 
ahead  in  looking  at  the  whole  question 
of  student  assistance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  coUeague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Bell)  such  time  as  the  gentleman 
may  consume. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
12253,  a  bill  to  extend  the  availability  of 
Federal  education  funds  at  the  local  level 
and  to  expand  the  interest  subsidy  pro- 
visions of  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  for  students  with  family  in- 
comes of  under  $15,000.  Although  this 
later  provision  is  important  and  will 
make  college  attendance  easier  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  and  their  families,  I  believe  that 
the  first  part  of  the  bill  is  the  most 
critical. 

Since  1970  local  school  districts  have 
liG-d  the  option  of  carrying  Federal  funds 
over  from  1  fiscal  year  to  the  next  in 
order  to  facUitate  the  best  use  of  the 
Federal  dollars.  I  know  from  my  own 
school  people  in  Los  Angeles  and  from 
the  State  education  department  in 
Sacramento  that  this  has  been  one  of  the 
best  provisions  ever  written  Into  Federal 
law  since  it  stops  the  senseless  obligation 
of  funds  at  the  close  of  a  fiscal  year.  This 
has  been  particularly  important  in  recent 
years  since  HEW  appropriations  bills 
have  been  signed  Into  law  rather  late. 

This  year  this  measiire  Is  particularly 
important  since  the  so-called  Tydings 
amendment  exph-es  on  June  30.  Although 
it  is  extended  in  H.R.  69,  which  passed 
the  House  last  week,  it  now  seems  clear 
that  that  bill  will  not  be  signed  Into  law 
until  middle  or  late  Jime  thereby  not  giv- 
ing schools  enough  leadtime  to  know 
that  they  will  be  able  to  carry  funds  over 
untU  fiscal  1975.  Enactment  of  the  meas- 
ure now  assures  good  planning  and 
should  prevent  hasty  financial  decisions. 
In  addition  we  are,  of  course,  faced 
with  the  fact  that  in  December  the  Presi- 
dent released  some  $500  million  in  1973 
impoimded  education  funds.  This  meas- 
ure also  assiu-es  that  schools  will  have 
imtil  Jime  30,  1975,  to  spend  those 
dollars. 


In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that 
this  is  a  good  bill:  and  I  urge  its  support. 
Mr.   OHARA.   Mr.   Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oregon  for 
yielding,  and  I  join  in  his  very  helpful 
comments  on  the  legislation  before  us. 
His  verj-  kind  words  reflect  the  remark- 
able way  in  which  we  have  been  able  to 
carry  out  the  work  of  this  subcommit- 
tee v.ith  a  total  absence  of  unnecessary 
partisanship — even  in  areas,  where  there 
are  greater  policy  gaps  than  here  between 
the  administration  and  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee. 

Since  March  of  1973,  when  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1972  went  into  full 
effect,  there  has  been  a  substantial  de- 
cline in  the  niunber  of  guaranteed,  in- 
terest-subsidized, student  loans  being 
made.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons 
for  this  decline,  and  this  legislation 
makes  no  claim  to  coping  with  aU  of 
them.  But  one  problem  stands  out  with 
particular  prominence. 

Because  of  the  requirement,  in  the 
1972  amendments,  that  any  appUcant  for 
a  guaranteed,  subsidized  loan  must  dem- 
onstrate his  "need,"  and  because  of  the 
very  steep  system  of  needs  analysis  used 
by  most  institutions  of  postsecondary 
education,  j'oung  people  whose  families 
have  taxable  incomes  in  rxctss  of  $10,000 
are  vary  likely  to  find  themselves  ruled 
ineligible  for  interest  benefits  on  such 
loans  on  the  grounds  that  they  cannot 
show  "need." 

While  this  technically  does  not  rule 
them  out  of  consideration  for  unsub- 
sidized  guaranteed  loans,  it  is  a  fact, 
which  remains  unchanged  by  the  1972 
amendments,  that  banks  are  simply  not 
interested  in  making  unsubsidized  guar- 
anteed student  loans,  and  eligibihty  for 
such  loans  is  largely  an  unfulfUled 
promise. 

The  proposal  before  the  two  Houses  to 
cope  with  this  problem  took  the  same 
form,  differing  in  detail.  In  both  Houses, 
unanimous  agreement  was  secured  to  a 
proposal  removing  the  needs  analysis 
requirement  for  students  from  families 
with  adjusted  family  .ncomes  below 
$15,000.  For  a  family  with  two  kids,  this 
means  a  taxable  income  of  $20,000.  In  the 
Senate  version,  any  prospective  borrow- 
er in  this  income  bracket  could  obtain  a 
subsidized  loan  without  needs  analysis, 
up  to  the  existing  statutory  loan  limit  of 
$2,500,  while  in  the  House  version,  only 
those  borrowing  $1,500  or  less  could  qual- 
ify. The  conference  did  what  a  causal  ob- 
server might  have  predicted,  and  spUt 
the  difference,  permitting  students  from 
families  with  adjusted  incomes  below 
$15,000  to  borrow  up  to  $2,000  without 
needs  analysis. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  without 
hesitation  to  a  provision  of  the  House 
bill  which  extended  for  1  more  year 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  set  a  special  allowance — up  to  3  per- 
cent— payable  to  lenders  above  and 
beyond  the  7-percent  Interest  rate  on 
such  loans. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  make  the  new 
legislation  effective  45  days  after  its  en- 
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actment  into  law  with  respect  to  loan 
guarantees  made  on  or  after  that  date. 
Assuming  that  this  legislation  can  secure 
speedy  approval  in  the  Senate  and  is 
signed  quickly  by  the  President,  it  should 
mean  that  middle-income  students  will 
be  able  to  qualify  for  guaranteed, 
interest-subsidized  loans  as  early  as  the 
summer  session  of  this  year. 

There  are  a  few  points  about  the  in- 
tent of  the  conferees  which  I  believe 
should  be  mentioned  at  this  point  in 
order  to  clarify  for  the  administrative 
agencies,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  12253. 

One  of  the  knottiest  problems  has  been 
what  to  do  about  the  student  who  asks 
to  borrow  above  $2,000,  and  who  comes 
within  the  below  $15,000  adjusted  family 
income  category.  The  conferees  intend 
that  such  a  student  undergo  needs  anal- 
ysis, but  that  the  results  of  such  analysis 
shall  only  be  taken  into  account  with 
respect  to  a  loan  which  is  over  $2,000. 
The  first  $2,000  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  results  of  needs  analysis,  the  re- 
mainder is.  The  Office  of  Education,  the 
guarantors,  the  student  aid  community, 
the  bankers,  are  earnestly  asked  to  take 
careful  note  of  this  statement  of  the 
legislative  history,  because  in  a  time  of 
escalating  costs,  more  and  more  students 
are  finding  themselves  in  this  very  situa- 
tion. 

Another  point  which  1  believe  to  be 
significant  is  the  intention  of  the  con- 
ferees to  enable  the  OflBce  of  Education, 
the  guarantors  and  other  persons  in- 
volved in  this  program  to  carry  out  this 
new  provision  of  law  with  a  minimum  of 
new  regulations  and  new  forms.  To  the 
extent  existing  forms  can  be  used,  with 
modified  instructions,  they  should  be 
used.  To  the  extent  existing  regulations 
are  not  ctKitrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  H.R.  12253,  they  should  not  be 
changed.  H.R.  12253  was  enacted  to  re- 
duce the  barriers — paper  and  proce- 
dural— between  students  and  the  money 
they  need  to  go  to  school.  If  the  admin- 
istrating agencies  should  needlessly  use 
the  enactment  of  the  new  law  to  provide 
new  procedures  and  complex  new  forms 
in  excess  of  those  absolutely  necessary,  it 
would  be  greeted  with  disapproval  by  the 
conferees  and  the  members  of  the  two 
committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  several  occasions  in 
the  consideration  of  this  legislation,  and 
in  a  number  of  public  appearances  when 
I  have  been  talking  about  student  assist- 
ance. I  have  pledged  that  as  chairman  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
I  v/ill  do  whatever  is  in  my  power  to  com- 
plete legislative  action,  this  year,  on  a 
wholly  new  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act.  During  the  course  of  this  con- 
ference, I  had  occasion  once  again  to 
reiterate  that  pledge,  and  to  make  it  more 
specific.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of 
these  remarks,  H.R.  12253  does  not  cure 
all  the  ills  of  the  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram. There  are  pending  before  the  com- 
mittee other  proposals,  other  problems 
with  GSLP,  and  other  questions,  about 
the  shape  of  student  assistance  in  the 
immediate  future.  In  recognition  of  the 
deep  interest  of  all  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
in  solving  these  problems,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  their  generous  cooperation  in 
making  possible  the  enactment  of  this 


one  approach  to  this  one  question,  I  have 
assured  my  colleagues,  and  I  assure  the 
House  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  guar- 
anteed loan  program  will  be  at  the  top 
of  the  agenda  this  spring  in  the  subcom- 
mittee's hearings,  and  in  our  develop- 
ment of  new  legislation. 

Central  to  that  review  of  the  entire 
student  assistance  program,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  new  look  we  will  be  taking  at 
the  loan  program  is  the  fact  so  eloquent- 
ly set  forth  by  the  Detroit  News  in  a 
recent  editorial,  where  that  newspaper 
pointed  out  that — 

.  .  .  through  tinkering  that  has  often  been 
unfair,  the  scholarship  and  loan  systems 
have  been  denied  to  hundreds  of  students 
who  would  ha\e  qualified  for  such  aid  a 
decade  or  more  ago.  Here  in  Michigan,  for 
example,  a  fully-employed  auto  worker  makes 
too  much  money — according  to  the  bureau- 
crats— to  qualify  his  son  for  a  student  aid 
loan.  And  that  is  patently  rlfllculous. 

Ridiculous  it  is,  and  I  hope  that  the 
legislation  we  are  enacting  today  will  be 
only  the  first  step  away  from  some  of  the 
outrageous  examples  we  have  seen  in  the 
immediate  past  of  the  results  of  misap- 
plied and  overstringent  needs  analysis 
techniques  being  utilized  to  withhold 
student  assistance  and  hold  back  student 
aid  funding,  rather  than  to  eee  that  those 
who  in  fact  need  it,  get  it. 

We  have  the  ability,  Mr.  Speaker  to 
develop  a  student  assistance  system  that 
can,  again  quoting  from  the  Detroit 
News,  help,  "bright  young  people  who 
ask  us  for  the  opportunty  to  develop 
their  minds  and  skills  without  impover- 
ishing their  parents  in  the  process."  We 
can  see  that  those  who  need  help  can  get 
it  without  restorting  to  systems  that 
seem  to  be  categorized  by  the  desire  to 
make  the  receipt  of  assistance  a  kind  of 
confession  of  failure.  We  can,  so  to  speak, 
devise  a  student  aid  program  that  will 
not  require  its  beneficiaries  to  smear 
a.shes  on  their  forehead  or  wear  yellow 
armbands.  And  we  can  do  so  within 
budgetary  limits  that  reasonable  men 
will  accept. 

While  our  distinguished  colleagues  in 
the  other  body  were  understanding  un- 
able to  commit  themselves  to  action  on 
student  assistance  in  this  session,  they 
do  share  our  hope  that  a  new  title  IV 
may  be  developed,  and  may  be  ready  to 
put  in  place  before  the  present  law  ex- 
pires, and  we  are  exploring  parliamen- 
tary techniques  which  will  encourage  ex- 
peditious action  by  the  Senate  on  what- 
ever new  legislation  we  can  develop  as 
soon  as  such  action  can  prudently  be 
taken. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  text  of  the  Detroit  News  editorial 
appear  at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  take  account  of  all 
those  whose  cooperation  and  hard  work 
has  made  this  conference  report  possible 
would  take  a  good  deal  of  time  and  space 
in  the  Record.  But  I  do  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  that  we  have 
worked  on  this  proposal  from  the  begin- 
ning in  a  spirit  of  nonpartisanship  and 
cooperation.  The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  QuiE) ,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback),  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Br*demas),  and, 
of  course,  my  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  ( Mr.  Per- 
kins) ,  all  worked  hard  and  constructively 


to  enable  us  to  present  this  imanimous 
report  to  the  House.  If,  and  they,  deserve 
your  support. 

[From  the  Detroit  News,  Mai.  26,  1974] 

Middle  Income  Families  Hit:  Oollege  Costs 

Zoom 

The  cost  of  a  college  education  will  take 
another  leap  upward  this  fall-arising  on  a 
national  average  of  9.4  percent.  With  the  in- 
crease, the  cost  of  keeping  a  student  on 
campus  will  have  gone  up  34B  percent  in 
four  years. 

Something  tragic  is  happening.  Quite 
rapidly,  higher  education  is  becoming  one  of 
our  most  serious  national  calamities.  At  the 
center  of  the  problem  is  the  use  of  the 
nation's  human  resources.  The  country  seems 
to  be  failing  young  people. 

The  College  Entrance  Exami|iation  Board 
surveyed  2,200  educational  institutions  and 
plotted  the  rate  of  increase  In  costs  for  this 
fall.  It  found  the  price  for  one  academic  year 
for  a  student  living  on  campus  in  a  four- 
year  private  college  will  average  $4,039  next 
fall,  up  $346  from  this  year. 

More  alarming  still  Is  the  statement  of  the 
board  that  next  fall  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  commuting  student  living  Rt  home  will 
be  almost  as  great  as  for  the  student  who 
goes  away  from  home  to  live  on  campus.  This 
development  strikes  hard  at  families  of  mod- 
erate Income  trying  to  put  a  student  through 
on  their  resources. 

At  the  same  time,  through  tinkering  that 
has  often  been  unfair,  the  sctwlarship  and 
student  loan  systems  have  betn  denied  to 
hundreds  of  students  who  would  have  quali- 
fied for  such  aid  a  decade  ago.  Here  In  Mich- 
igan, for  example,  a  fully  employed  auto 
worker  makes  too  much  money — according  to 
the  bureaucrats — to  qualify  his  son  for  a 
student  aid  loan.  And  that  Is  pttently  ridic- 
ulous. 

It  is  becoming  clear  that  something  must 
be  done  to  help  middle  Income  families  get 
their  children  through  college,  when  those 
chUdren  merit  higher  education  on  the  basis 
of  their  scholastic  standing. 

Student  aid  loan  systems  must  be  over- 
hauled. We  cannot  permit  inflation  to  run 
up  costs  to  the  student  and.  In  the  same 
breath,  leave  Income  ceilings  where  they  were 
years  ago  if  those  ceilings  are  to  be  used  to 
deny  a  loan.  1 

We  must  explore  innovative '  ways  to  get 
around  the  family's  education  bUl.  Antioch 
College  in  Yellow  Springs,  Ohl«,  has  devel- 
oped one  alternative,  the  cooperative  pro- 
gram. Arrangements  are  made  with  Industry 
and  students  alternate  between  academic  and 
work  experience  terms.  During  work  semes- 
ters, they  earn  while  they  get  worthwhile 
practical  experience  in  their  field  of  study. 

Berea  College,  in  Berea,  Ky.,  requires  that 
its  student  work  in  college-owned  craft  shops 
and  a  hotel  for  a  specified  number  of  hours 
per  week.  They  earn  and  leam  and  their 
products  are  sold  to  pay  some  of  the  bills. 
Far  from  being  a  sweatshop,  Berea  has  in- 
spired an  enthusiasm  In  Its  Students  not 
often  seen  today.  | 

Antioch  and  Berea  tell  us  that  there  are 
alternatives  waiting  to  be  developed  by  peo- 
ple who  really  want  to  attack  the  cost  of  ed- 
ucation. We  can  no  longer  aSord  to  pass 
them  by. 

Neither  can  America,  as  a  nation,  afford  to 
ignore  the  plight  of  bright  young  people  who 
ask  us  for  the  oportunlty  to  develop  their 
minds  and  skills  without  Impoverishing  their 
parents  in  the  process. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  allow  this  mo- 
ment to  pass  without  commending  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
OHara,  for  his  truly  strong  leadership 
on  an  urgent  problem.  We  hate  other  ur- 
gent problems  still  ahead,  and  we  are 
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looking  forward  to  continuing  that  same 
type  of  strong  leadership,  and  the  same 
type  of  cooperation  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  has  showTi 
so  very  well  in  these  recent  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qote)  the 
ranking  member  on  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  on  the  conference 
committee  in  support  of  this  conference 
report,  which  I  think  is  a  good  agree- 
ment. It  guarantees  the  continuation  of 
the  student  loan  program,  and  makes 
some  needed  changes  to  make  certain 
that  students  can  have  money  available 
for  this  coming  school  year.  The  guar- 
anteed loan  amendment  will  be  for  at 
least  1  year.  The  subcommittee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback)  worked  out 
this  compromise  on  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program  so  that  we  can  have 
time  to  work  out  a  final  determination 
on  how  this  program  can  work  best  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  of  utmost  im- 
portance is  the  first  section  of  the  bill, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  at  that 
section  in  particular. 

It  could  be  more  important  to  a  school 
administration  than  anything  we  do 
besides  HJl.  69.  It  is  important  not  be- 
cause It  authorizes  or  appropriates  vast 
new  sums  or  because  It  creates  new  and 
additional  categorical  programs.  Its  im- 
portance rests  on  the  fact  that  this  leg- 
islation will  guarantee  that  local  districts 
will  have  adequate  time  to  plan  how  to 
use  Federal  funds  and  then  will  have 
adequate  time  to  obUgate  those  fimds 
without  the  pressures  of  getting  every 
penny  spent  by  June  30  or  face  the  loss  of 
the  money. 

Although  this  principle  is  always  im- 
portant— ^being  able  to  carry  Federal 
funds  over  from  1  year  to  the  next — this 
measure  is  particularly  Important  this 
year  since  in  December  the  administra- 
tion released  over  $500  million  in  educa- 
tion funds  which  had  been  impounded 
in  fiscal  year  1973.  Since  those  funds 
were  released  in  December  and  in  some 
cases  have  not  yet  reached  the  program 
recipients,  it  is  clear  that  local  school 
districts  would  be  hard  pressed  to  make 
wise  expenditures  of  these  funds,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regiilar  1974  appropriation, 
if  they  were  forced  to  do  so  by  June  30. 
1974.  Therefore,  the  first  portion  of  the 
bill  which  is  now  before  us  as  a  report  of 
the  conference  managers  makes  those  re- 
leased 1973  funds  available  for  obligation 
by.  recipients  until  June  30.  1975,  and. 
in  addition,  makes  fiscal  1974  funds  avail- 
able until  that  same  date.  This  latter 
practice,  written  into  law  in  1970  and 
known  informally  as  Tydings  amend- 
ment, is  a  well  established  practice  and, 
in  my  view,  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
wise  and  thoughtful  expenditure  of 
funds  at  the  local  level. 

I  urge  support  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
To  well). 


Mr  TOWELL  of  Nevada.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I.  too,  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback)  and  with 
the  remarks  of  my  other  colleagues  serv- 
ing on  the  conference  committee  on  this 
important  piece  of  legislation. 

This  bUl  originally  was  worked  on  by 
my  fellow  colleagues  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  and  we  now  have 
arrived  at  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  alleviating  un- 
due delays,  paperwork,  and,  therefore, 
hardship  for  tens  of  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  enrolled  in  our  imiversi- 
ties  throughout  the  country.  In  recent 
years  it  became  apparent  that  with  the 
rapidly  increasing  cost  of  a  university 
education  and  general  inflation  even 
those  families  with  moderate  incomes 
could  no  longer  wholly  finance  the  higher 
education  of  their  sons  and  daughters. 
Therefore,  we  have,  in  this  legislation, 
eliminated  the  needs  test  for  those  fam- 
ilies with  a  taxable  income  of  $15,000  or 
less. 

While  additional  study  and  legislation 
is  needed  to  correct  our  national  student 
loan  program,  this  one  step  was  cer- 
tainly long  overdue;  and  I  wholeheart- 
edly support  the  conference  report  and 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
neld  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen) . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  conference  re- 
port and  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Dellenback)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  . 

The  interim  modification  of  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program,  as  stated 
by  the  previous  speakers,  will  be  of  sub- 
stantial help  to  the  middle-income  fam- 
ilies in  finaiicing  education  for  their 
youngsters  desirous  of  acquiring  a  col- 
lege education. 

It  has  been  often  stated,  "If  you're 
poor  assistance  is  available,  if  you're 
rich  you  can  adequately  take  care  of 
yourself  and  your  own  but  if  you're  in  the 
middle-income  group  nothing  is  avail- 
able." Middle  America  represents  the 
backbone  of  our  Nation  and  it  is  high 
time  that  consideration  be  given  to  their 
concerns  and  the  economic  crunch  they 
find  themselves  in. 

In  changing  the  circumstances  under 
which  a  needs  analysis  is  required  it  will 
help  the  institution  to  determine  what 
amount,  if  any,  in  excess  of  $2,000  for  an 
academic  year  the  student  would  be  eUgi- 
ble  for. 

As  the  committee  continues  to  monitor 
the  student  loan  program  the  updating 
revisions  can  be  anticipated. 

However,  time  is  of  the  essence  if  we 
are  to  be  helpful  to  the  aforementioned 
students  from  middle-income  families. 
The  lending  institutions  and  those  in- 
volved in  the  processing  of  the  loans  need 
the  flexibility  and  lead  time  prior  to  the 
pending  enrollment  period  of  the  fall 
semester. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  its  time- 
ly responsiveness  and  their  continued 
interest  in  and  surveillance  of  the  stu- 


dent loan  pi'ograms  that  are  so  essential 
to  our  overall  postsecondary  education 
program.  On  behalf  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mid- 
dle America  we  thank  you. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
12253. 

The  bill  contains  two  verj'  important 
provisions.  First,  it  allows  school  districts 
to  carry  over  Federal  funds  from  fiscal 
year  1974  to  fiscal  year  1975.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  allows  released  fiscal  year 
1973  impounded  education  fimds  to  also 
be  obligated  by  school  districts  through 
fiscal  year  1975. 

The  important  feature  of  this  section 
is  that  it  will  permit  school  districts  to 
plan  for  the  better  and  more  efficient 
expenditure  of  Federal  dollars.  It  is  a 
good  provision  and  one  that  is  very  widely 
supported  by  the  education  community. 

The  second  major  portion  of  the  con- 
ference report  will  be  of  great  assistance 
to  middle-income  students  in  financing 
their  postsecondary  education. 

This  amendment  would  drop  the  re- 
quirement of  a  formal  needs  test  for  any 
student  whose  adjusted  family  income  is 
less  than  $15,000.  For  a  family  of  four, 
this  amounts  to  a  gross  income  of  $20,- 
000.  A  student  who  wanted  to  borrow 
more  than  $2,000  in  1  academic  year 
would  be  required  to  submit  information 
about  his  financial  circumstances,  as 
would  a  student  whose  adjusted  family 
income  exceeded  $15,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  these 
amendments  are  fair  and  necessarj'.  Un- 
der the  current  procedures,  many  stu- 
dents were  not  able  to  secure  any  loan 
because  of  the  formal  needs  test.  Because 
loans  are  normally  repaid  by  the  stu- 
dent—not his  parents— access  to  a  stu- 
dent loan  should  not  be  conditioned  on 
parental  income.  This  amendment  moves 
us  away  from  the  situation  where  a  par- 
ent's income  denies  a  student  getting  a 
lor'n.  Therefore,  I  support  wholeheart- 
edly this  conference  report. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  pm 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  or  Education  and 
Labor,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  QtriE.  in  strongly  recom- 
mending that  the  House  approve  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  12253. 

Before  speaking  about  the  substancs 
of  the  measure,  I  want  also  to  commei.d 
the  chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education.  Mr.  O'Hara.  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, Mr.  Dellenback,  for  their 
diligence  and  industry  in  developinK  a 
bill  that  could,  despite  the  inherent  dif- 
ficulty of  the  subject  matter  involved, 
win  broad  bipartisan  support. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  that  r.'''.t 
of  the  bill  which  extends  the  so-called 
Tydings  amendment,  enabling  local  edu- 
cation agencies  to  carry  over  fiscal  year 
1974  fimds,  and  fiscal  year  1973  funds 
that  had  been  illegally  impounded  and 
only  lately,  under  court  order,  released 
by  the  President. 

There  was  little  disagreement  in 
either  the  House  or  Senate  on  this  mat- 
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ter,  and  I  am  happy  that  other  parts  of 
the  bill  on  which  the  two  Houses  dis- 
agreed could  be  resolved  promptly  in  or- 
der that  local  school  systems  could  re- 
ceive this  much  needed  authority  to  ex- 
pend tax  dollars  wisely  and  without 
undue  haste. 

The  principal  issues  in  disagreement 
concerned  the  operation  of  the  feder- 
ally guaranteed  student  loan  program, 
and  more  specifically,  its  subsidized  loan 
component. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1D65  the  federally 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  has 
been  the  principal  focus  of  Federal  ef- 
forts to  help  middle-income  families 
meet  the  ever  increasing  costs  of  post-* 
secondary  education. 

An  important  part  of  this  program  has 
been  the  availability  of  an  interest  sub- 
sidy for  families  who,  while  usually  un- 
able to  qualify  for  grant  assistance, 
would  have  diflBculty  meeting  interest 
payments  on  an  education  loan  while 
their  son  or  daughter  was"  still  in  school. 
Until  1972  Federal  interest  subsidy 
benefits  on  loans  up  to  $1,500  annually 
were  automatically  made  available  to 
students  whose  families  had  an  adjusted 
gross  income  under  $15,000  per  year.  Stu- 
dents who  met  this  family  income  stand- 
ard, and  who  borrowed  money  from  par- 
ticipating private  lenders,  such  as  banks 
and  credit  unions,  could  qualify  for  the 
interest  subsidy  simply  by  requesting  it 
when  they  applied  for  the  loan. 

The  program  worked  well  for  7  years. 
But  by  1972  it  became  apparent  that 
neither  a  loan  of  $1,500  nor  an  adjusted 
family  income  of  $15,000  were  what  they 
had  been  at  the  time  of  the  inception 
of  the  program  in  1965.  During  the  in- 
terim, both  the  cost  of  college  and  the 
cost  of  living  had  skyrocketed,  and  many 
students  from  middle-income  families 
were  having  an  increasingly  difficult  time 
meeting  the  costs  of  an  education  at  the 
college  or  university  of  their  choice,  even 
with  a  federally  subsidized  loan. 

In  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972,  therefore.  Congress  liberalized  the 
loan  program  in  two  respects:  First,  we 
raised  the  annual  loan  ceiling  to  $2,500, 
more  accurately  to  reflect  the  tuition  and 
other  charges  in  effect  at  both  public  and 
private  institutions  of  postsecondary 
education:  and  second,  we  made  it  pos- 
sible for  famUies  with  adjusted  incomes 
over  $15,000  to  participate  in  the  interest 
subsidy  program  provided  that  need  for 
a  loan  in  the  amount  applied  for  could  be 
demonstrated. 

Certain  other  changes  were  made  in 
the  1972  law.  The  principal  one  was  the 
addition  of  a  new  "needs  analysis"  re- 
quirement with  respect  to  all  students 
applying  for  interest  subsidy  benefits. 

But  this  new  requirement  was  not  in- 
tended to  apply  to  students  with  adjusted 
family  incomes  less  than  $15,000  under 
the  same  conditions  as  it  applied  to  stu- 
dents with  adjusted  family  incomes  over 
$15,000. 

Two  distinctions  were  made:  First,  stu- 
dents with  afljusted  family  incomes 
under  $15,000  were  presumed  to  have 
need— the  function  of  the  needs  analysis 
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was  only  to  facilitate  some  informed 
communication  between  the  institution 
and  the  lender  before  the  loan  was  made. 
Second,  the  recommendation  of  the  edu- 
cational institution  to  the  lender  was  not 
intended  to  be  binding.  Lenders,  after 
inspecting  the  recommendation  of  the 
institution,  were  free  to  increase  or  de- 
crease the  amount  of  the  loan  actually 
made  as  seemed  appropriate  to  the  indi- 
vidual circum.-^tance.s  of  th«  student  and 
his  family. 

The  situation  of  the  student  from  a 
family  with  an  adjusted  income  over 
$15,000,  however,  was  to  be  markedly  dif- 
ferent. If  the  institution  determined  that 
the  student  did  not  need  a  loan,  the 
lender  was  foreclosed  from  superseding 
that  judgment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Statement  of  Mana- 
gers which  accompanied  the  conference 
report  on  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972  is  helpful  on  this  point : 

The  conference  substitute  contains  fea- 
tures drawn  from  both  the  Sei»te  and  House 
amendments.  Under  tt  a  student  would  be 
eligible  for  an  interest  subsidy  If  his  adjusted 
family  income  is  less  than  S15.000.  ...  In 
the  case  of  students  whose  adjusted  family 
income  Is  over  $15,000.  the  «ahool  may  de- 
termine that  he  in  (sici  in  need  of  a  loan  to 
attend  the  institution.  If  it  so  determines  it 
shall  provide  the  lender  with  a  »tat€ment  evi- 
dencing the  schools  determiaation  of  the 
amount  of  his  need  and  a  reoommendation 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  subsidized  loan 
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Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  served 
on  that  committee  of  conference  believe 
that  our  intention  was  quite  clear  es- 
pecially since  we  took  the  trouble  to  write 
two  separate  subparagraphs  into  the  law 
to  define  eligibility  for  the  interest  sub- 
sidy with  respect  to  students  whose  ad- 
justed family ,  incomes  were  above,  and 
below,  $15,000  per  year,  respectively. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Office  of 
Education  treated  the  new  statute  as  an 
invitation  to  impose  a  strict  needs  test 
on  all  students  applying  for  the  interest 
subsidy,  without  regard  to  family  income. 

On  July  18,  1972,  25  days  after  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  went 
into  effect,  the  Office  of  Education  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  proposed 
regulations  which  treated  all  students 
essentially  alike,  and  without  regard  to 
the  "above  $15,000,  below  $15,000"  dis- 
tinction we  had  so  laboriously  written 
into  the  law  and  the  statement  of  man- 
agers. 

Members  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
were  outraged  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion's cavalier  disregard  for  the  intent  of 
Congress,  and  on  July  28,  1»72,  I  along 
with  four  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference,  sent  the  following  let- 
ter to  the  Commissioner  of  Education : 
House  of  REPRESENTAxrvES. 
Washington.  DC,  JiHy  28  1972 
Hon.  Sidney  P.  Marlano.  Jr., 
Commissioner  of  Education.         i 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Comiviissioimer  Marland:  We  are  writ- 
ing to  you  with  respect  to  an  interim 
regulation  affecting  the  inteipest  subsidy 
provisions  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program,  which  was  filed  last  week  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  of  July  18 
1972.  '        ' 

Having   compared   the    regulation   to    the 


relevant  provisions  of  the  statute,  we  must 
tell  you  that  in  our  view  the  regulation 
seriously  misconstrues  the  law,  and.  if  left 
tinchanged,  will  effect  a  substaoitial  change 
in  Federal  student  aid  policy  that  v.e  as 
Members  of  the  Committee  of  Ctonference  on 
the  Education  Amendments  of  J972  did  not 
intend.  I 

The  regulation  in  question  purports  to  gi\  e 
effect  to  Section  132C(a)  of  the  recently  ap- 
proved Education  Amendments  of  1972^  and 
states  in  part :  i 

•■(b)  In  connection  with  a  loan  issued 
after  June  30,  1972,  in  order  fir  a  student 
to  be  eligible  for  payment  on  His  behalf  bv 
the  Commissioner  of  a  portioil  of  the  in- 
terest on  such  loan  .  .  .  the  eligible  institu- 
tion at  which  the  student  has  been  accepted 
for  enrollment  or  which  he  is  attending  .  .  . 
must,  prior  to  the  making  of  stKh  loan.  (1) 
determine,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (c)  of 
this  section,  the  loan  amount  n«eded  by  the 
student,  if  any,  and  (2)  recommend  that  the 
lender  make  a  loan  in  the  amount  so  de- 
termined." r 

In  our  view  this  regulation  wlould  not  be 
objectionable  if  It  governed  only  the  eligi- 
bility to  receive  interest  benefits  of  students 
whose  adjusted  family  incomes  exceed  $15,- 
000.  since  in  essence  it  merely  restates  the 
three  elements  of  subparagraph  n  of  Section 
428(a)(1)(C)  of  the  statute,  as  amended. 
These  elements  are:  (1)  that  th»  institution 
has  determined  the  student  is  iai  need  o;  a 
loan;  (2)  that  the  institution  has  deter- 
mined the  amount  of  the  loan  of  which  the 
student  is  in  need:  and  (3)  that  the  institu- 
tion has  recommended  to  the  lender  that  it 
make  a  loan  in  the  amount  of  such  need. 

Tlie  comparable  statutory  provision  run- 
ning to  students  whose  adjusted  family  in- 
come does  not  exceed  $15,000,  however,  con- 
tains only  two  of  these  three  elements,  omit- 
ting the  requirement  that  the  institution  has 
determined  the  student  is  in  nead  of  a  loan. 
This  omission  was  intended  Uy  the  Con- 
ferees to  have  meaning.  Our  intent  was  to 
create  a  presumption  of  need  Jn  favor  of 
students  whose  adjusted  family  bicome  does 
not  exceed  $15,000.  and  not  to  cliange  exlst- 
tlng  law  in  this  respect. 

The  statement  of  the  managers  that  ac- 
companied the  legislative  provl^ons  of  the 
Conference  Report  supports  this  conclusion: 
'The  con.erence  substitute  contains  fea- 
tures drawn  from  both  the  Senata  and  House 
amendments.  Under  it  a  student  would  be 
eligible  for  an  interest  subsidy  if  his  ad- 
justed family  income  is  less  than  $15,000. 
The  student's  school  will  fumlsli  the  leiider 
with  a  statement  concerning  its  determina- 
tion of  the  amount  of  the  student's  need 
for  the  loan  and  a  recommendltion  as  to 
amount  of  the  subsidized  loan.  In  the  case  of 
students  whose  adjusted  family  Income  is 
over  $15,000.  the  school  may  determine  that 
he  is  in  need  of  a  loan  to  attend  the  insti- 
tution. If  it  so  determines,  It  shall  provide 
the  lender  with  a  statement  evidencing  the 
school's  determination  of  the  amount  of  his 
need  and  a  recommendation  fis  to  the 
amount  of  the  subsidized  loan." 

You  will  note  that  the  statement  of  man- 
agers describes  in  absolute  terms  the  eligibil- 
ity to  receive  interest  benefits  of  students 
with  adjusted  family  incomes  of  less  than 
$15,000.  Further,  the  statement  ol  managers 
clearly  indicates  that  the  only  itsue  to  be 
addressed  by  the  educational  Institution  un- 
der such  circumstances  is  the  amount  of  the 
student's  need,  and  the  amount  of  the  loan  it 
will  recommend. 

Thus,  on  the  strength  of  the  language  of 
the  statute,  as  well  as  the  statement  of 
managers  that  accompanied  it,  we  feel  that 
the  only  reasonable  construction  of  the  re- 
cently enacted  amendments  is  one  which 
recognizes  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
eligibility  requirements  applicable|  to  a  stu- 
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dent  with  an  adjusted  family  income  of  less 
than  $15,000,  and  those  applicable  to  a  stu- 
dent with  an  adjusted  family  Income  In  ex- 
cess of  $15,000.  Indeed,  unless  Section  132C 
when  read  in  Its  entirety  Is  construed  as 
having  this  meaning,  our  action  In  writing 
two  separate  eligibility  provisions  could  at 
best  be  regarded  as  a  frivolous  exercise.  It 
was  not. 

You  will  appreciate  that  the  above  analysis 
has  more  than  academic  Interest,  since  it 
bears  directly  on  a  question  to  be  addressed 
in  subsequent  regulations,  i.e.,  the  basis  on 
which  the  payment  of  Interest  benefits  may 
be  made  on  loans  in  excess  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  educational  institution. 

The  regulation  here  addressed  Implies — 
and  the  form  (OE  1260J*  Intended  to  imple- 
ment It  flatly  states— that  "If  the  educa- 
tional institution  makes  no  recommendation 
for  a  loan  .  .  .  ,  the  loan  is  not  eligible  for 
the  Federal  Interest  benefits." 

Again,  in  our  view  such  a  result  would  not 
be  objectionable  If  it  applied  only  to  the 
eligibility  to  receive  interest  benefits  of  stu- 
dents whose  adjusted  famUy  Income  exceeds 
$15,000,  for  there  an  institutional  deter- 
mination of  need  Is  a  prerequisite  to  any 
further  consideration  of  a  student's  applica- 
tion. 

When  applied  to  students  whose  adjusted 
family  income  is  less  than  $15,000,  however, 
such  a  rule  would  have  the  effect  of  allow- 
ing the  educational  institution  to  overcome 
the  statutory  presumption  of  need  on  the 
part  of  such  students,  thus  exercising  a 
power  Congress  did  not  grant,  and  working 
a  substantial  change  in  previously  existing 
law. 

This  result  was  not  our  Intent.  We  in- 
tended to  leave  existing  law  substantially 
unchanged  with  respect  to  students  with  ad- 
justed family  Incomes  of  less  than  $15,000, 
adding  only  the  requirement  that  the  educa- 
tional institution  have  some  input  into  the 
judgment  reached  by  the  lender  before  the 
loan  is  made.  Thl*  input  was  not  intended 
to  be  conclusive,  and  students  with  adjusted 
family  incomes  of  above  and  below  $15,000, 
respectively,  were  not  Intended  to  have  to 
proceed  on  the  same  footing. 

It  follows  from  this  conclusion  that  if  the 
Office  of  Education  Is  to  administer  the  loan 
subsidy  program  in  the  manner  intended  by 
Congress,  substantial  changes  must  be  made 
In  the  regulation  promulgated  last  week. 
Such  changes  should  reflect  the  Intent  of 
Congress  that  students  with  adjusted  family 
incomes  of  lesa  than  $15,000,  and  students 
with  adjusted  famUy  incomes  In  excess  of 
$15,000,  not  be  treated  the  same,  and  that 
the  former  be  accorded  a  presumption  of 
need,  as  was  the  case  under  previous  law. 

It  is  our  understanding  that,  pursuant 
to  Section  139  of  the  recently  enacted  Educa- 
tion Amendments,  the  Office  of  Education 
WUI  submit  proposed  permanent  regulations, 
guidelines,  and  application  forms  issued  In 
connection  with  the  subsidized  loan  pro- 
gram, to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  at  least  thirty  days  prior 
to  such  regulations,  guidelines,  and  applica- 
tion forms  taking  effect.  We  trust  that  copies 
of  the  relevant  documents  will  be  trans- 
mitted as  soon  as  possible  since  the  Immedi- 
ate plans  of  millions  of  college  students,  and 
thousands  of  colleges,  universities  and  lend- 
ing Institutions,  are  dependent  upon  the 
matter  being  resolved  without  delay. 

In  the  meantime  we  hope  the  information 
contained  In  this  letter  wUl  be  useful  to  you 
in  revising  the  regulation  Issued  last  week. 
We  appreciate  that  the  Office  of  Education 
has  had  to  move  with  considerable  speed  in 
implementing  the  changes  made  by  Congress 
in  the  subsidized  loan  program,  but  tcnow 
you  wui  agree  that  this  and  all  programs 


created  by  statute  must  be  administered  in 
accordance  with  the  intent  of  Congress,  with- 
out exception. 
Best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Chairman.  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 
Claiborne  Pell, 
Chairman.   Senate   Subcommittee   on 
Education. 

John  Brademas. 
Meviber,  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

Jennings  Randolph. 
Ranking    Majority     Member,     Senate 
Committee    on    Labor    and    Public 
Welfare. 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

The  Commissioner  was  apparently 
taken  aback  by  this  strong  expression 
of  congressional  displeasure,  for  it  was 
subsequently  agreed  that  the  proposed 
regulations  would  be  withdrawn,  and  new 
ones  drafted  more  accurately  to  reflect 
the  will  of  Congress. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  clock  was 
running  and  the  entire  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program  had  been  turned  into 
a  shambles.  Loan  volume  dropped  oflf 
sharply  as  lenders  waited  to  see  what  the 
new  rules  would  be,  and  Members  of 
Congress  were  deluged  with  complaints 
from  angry  parents  who  were  unable  to 
secure  loans  for  their  children's  educa- 
tional expenses. 

The  result  was  that  just  before  the  Au- 
gust 1972  recess.  Congress  suspended 
operation  of  the  new  amendments  to  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  until 
March  1,  1973. 

The  old  program,  it  was  felt,  was  bet- 
ter than  no  program  at  all,  and  especial- 
ly since  the  Office  of  Education  showed 
few  signs  of  coming  up  with  regulations 
that  at  the  same  time  both  satisfied  its 
own  policy  goals  and  managed  to  comply 
with  the  law. 

This  remedy  was,  of  course,  a  short- 
term  one.  And  its  weakness  was  amply 
demonstrated  when  the  following  winter 
the  Office  of  Education  came  up  with  new 
regulations  that,  while  marginally  in 
compliance  with  the  new  law,  were  so 
complicated  that  many  lenders  simply 
withdrew  from,  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram or  limited  their  student  loan  activ- 
ities to  regular  customers. 

The  chairman  of  our  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
O'Hara)  has  eloquently  summarized  our 
experience  with  the  program  since 
March  1,  1974,  and  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  to  repeat  what  he  has  said. 

But  let  us  be  clear  on  what  is  being 
done  here  today  in  the  conference  report 
on  which  we  are  about  to  vote. 

We  have  restored  students  whose  ad- 
justed family  income  is  less  than  $15,000 
to  the  same  situation  which  existed  prior 
to  enactment  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  except  that: 

First.  The  educational  institution  will 
be  required  to  submit  to  the  lender  a 
statement  of  the  student's  estimated 
costs  and  other  financial  aid;  and 

Second.  The  ceiling  on  loans  for  which 
the  student  is  automatical^  entitled  to 
an  interest  subsidy  is  set  at  $2,000  in  any 
1  year. 


The  first  change  merely  enacts  what 
was  the  administrative  practice  prior  to 
1972,  and  the  second  Is  intended  to  make 
adjustment  for  inflation  which  has  oc- 
curred since  1965. 

Students  whose  families  have  adjusted 
incomes  over  $15,000  will  remain  in  the 
same  situation  as  presently  exists. 

With  respect  to  both  classes  of  stu- 
dents, the  maximum  amount  of  loans 
which  may  qualify  for  an  interest  sub- 
sidy in  any  one  year,  or  for  that  matter 
for  a  Federal  guarantee,  remains  at 
$2,500. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  point  out  that 
with  this  new  revision  of  the  law,  we 
have  sought  to  set  out  in  fine  detail  pre- 
cisely how  Congress  intends  this  pro- 
gram to  be  administered.  Indeed — and  I 
say  this  for  the  benefit  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  and  his  staCf — we 
have  included  in  the  Statement  of  Man- 
agers of  the  bill  language  which  is  in- 
tended to  guide  the  Office  of  Education  in 
the  actual  construction  of  the  forms  it 
utilizes  to  carry  out  the  program. 

The  language  to  which  I  refer  follows: 

If  a  student  with  an  adjusted  famUy  in- 
come of  less  than  $15,000  applies  for  a  loan 
which  would  cause  the  total  amount  of 
subsidized  loans  to  exceed  $2,000  for  an  aca- 
demic year,  a  needs  analysis  Is  required. 
Conferees  which  to  stress  that  the  needs 
analysis  is  to  help  the  institution  determine 
what  amount,  if  any.  to  recommend  In  ex- 
cess of  $2,000.  For  the  purpose  of  such  recom- 
mendation, the  $2,000  loan  for  which  the 
student  is  eligible  for  a  subsidy  shall  be 
treated  as  a  contribution  from  the  student's 
resources.  The  results  of  a  needs  analysis  are 
In  no  way  Intended  to  affect  the  student's 
automatic  eligibility  for  a  subsidized  loan  of 
up  to  $2,000  for  the  appropriate  academic 
period.  In  fact,  when  such  a  needs  analysis 
shows  no  need  for  an  amount  In  excess  of 
$2,000,  the  information  relating  to  the  needs 
analysis  should  not  be  made  a  part  of  the 
student's  application  and  that  application 
would  be  treated  as  if  the  requested  loan  was 
for  $2,000. 

This  language  means  that  in  the  event 
a  student  whose  adjusted  family  income 
is  less  than  $15,000  applies  for  a  loan  of 
more  than  $2,000,  the  education  institu- 
tion is  to  perform  a  needs  analysis,  the 
end  product  of  which  is  to  address  only 
the  amount  of  the  loan  requested  which 
exceeds  $2,000. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  concern 
that  "you  carmot  apply  a  needs  analysis 
only  for  the  excess,"  but  frankly  I  am 
not  persuaded  that  this  difficulty  is  in- 
surmountable. 

For  if  it  is  impossible  to  perform  a 
needs  analysis  the  end  result  of  which 
concerns  only  the  excess  over  $2,000,  I 
suggest  that  this  lack  of  capacity  is 
largely  attributable  to  the  forms  cur- 
rently used  for  this  program,  and  not, 
as  Justice  Holmes  liked  to  say,  to  some 
immutable  "brooding  omnipresence  in 
the  sky." 

Needs  analysis  is  merely  a  technique, 
intended  to  fulfill  a  service  function,  and 
its  end  product  should  be  capable  of 
modification  as  demanded  by  changes 
in  public  policy.  I  hope  I  never  see  the 
day  when  Congress  is  prevented  from 
working  its  will  because  our  doing  so 
"will  cause  trouble  with  forms  for  the 
Office  of  Education." 

Before  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
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like  to  make  one  further  point.  There 
have  been  suggestions  during  the  last  2 
v/eeks  that  a  30-day  effective  date,  as 
suggested  in  the  Senate  bill,  or  even  a 
co-day  effective  date,  as  suggested  in  the 
House  bill,  provides  insufficient  time  for 
the  Office  of  Education  to  implement  the 
changes  made  in  the  statute. 

The  committee  of  conference,  however, 
compromised  on  45  days,  and  in  my 
judgment  that  is  sufficient  time.  For  we 
must  recall  that  in  1972,  when  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  saw  some  changes  in 
the  law  it  believed  it  could  put  to  good 
use  in  furthering  the  administration's 
program,  only  25  days  were  required  to 
issue  new  regulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Office  of  Education 
responds  to  this  change  in  the  law  with 
the  alacrity  It  demonstrated  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  we  should  be  well  on  the 
road  toward  implementation  of  the  new 
law  a  full  20  days  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  act. 

Hopefully,  by  that  time,  this  program 
can  again  begin  to  operate  on  a  stable 
basis,  and  perform  the  function  Con- 
gress intended  to  fulfill— the  provision 
of  loans  to  students  who  need  them  to 
go  to  college. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

CENEBAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  subject 
of  this  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice; and  there  were — yeas  376,  nays  1, 
not  voting  55,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Aidabbo 

A'exander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
i-  ndrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzto 
Archer 
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YEAS — 376 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashley 

Asptn 

EadUlo 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 


Biaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

BlatnUc 

Hoggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breauz 

Breckinridge 


Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomneld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brojhill,  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Bvichanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Bvirke.  Mass. 

BiirleEon,  Tex. 

Burllsou,  Mo. 

Burton 

Butler 

Bjron 

Camp 

Carney.  Ohio 

Casey,  Tex. 

Chappell 

fhisholm 

C'.ark 

Clausen, 
Don  H. 

Clawson,  Del 

c:ay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collier 

Collins.  111. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 
W.,  Jr. 

Daniels. 
Domlnick  V. 

Danlelson 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  S.C. 
,  de  la  Garza 
Delaney 

Dallenback 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Donohue 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ell  berg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Frey 

Froehlich 

Fulton 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Grasso 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gunter 


Guyer 
Haley 
Hammer-  ' 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
H.n.rrington 
Harsha 
Hastinps 
Hawkins 
Favs 
Hcbert 


Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nclsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

OHara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Parris 

Passman 

Pat  man 

Patten 


Hechler,  W.  Va.  Pepper 
Heinz  Perkins 


Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hieks 

Hinshaw 

Hopan 

Holifleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Honon 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 


Pettis 

Pevser 

Pike 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  III. 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarick 

Pve^ila 

Reuss 

Rhodes 


Johnson,  Calif.  Ritgle 

Johnson,  Colo.   Rinaldo 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kemp 


Ketchum 

King 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lagomarsino 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

McCIory 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

MUford 

Miller 

Mills 

MInish 

Mink 


Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.'y, 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUllam 
.Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis, 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 


Minshall,  Ohio  Talcott 
Mitchell,  Md.      Taylor,  Mo. 


MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  NY. 
Murtba 
Myers 


Taylor,  N.C. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tlernan 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Veysey 


Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 


Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 


/ 
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Tatron 

■toung,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
■foung,  Ga. 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Za  block! 
4ion 
awach 


NAYS — 1 
Landgrebe 
NOT  VOTING- 


-5> 


Gettys  Hritchard 

Gray  Bees 

Gude  3eid 

Hamilton  aooney,  N.Y. 

Hansen,  Wash,  sunnels 
Heckler,  Mass.    3hrlver 


Ashbrcok 

Bevill 

Blackburn 

Brown.  Ohio 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Conlan 

Conyers 

Crane 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dennis 

Dent 

Devine 

Dingell 

Dorn 

Freczel 

So  the  conference  reportl  was  agreed 
to.  J 

The   Clerk   announced  t^ie   following 

pairs:  i 

4i 


Hillls 

Huber 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kazen 

K-luczynskl 

Lehman 

Lujan 

Luken 

MazzoU 

Michel 

Pickle 

Poage 


l^isk 

anyder 

Stark 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Teague 

■Vl'aldie 

Williams 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

CalU. 


nth  Mr.  Ash- 


Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York 
brook. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Chatnberlaln. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  %li.x.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Mazzoll  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Slsk. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Bevill  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  of  C»lifornia  with 
Mr.  Hillls. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Pritchard. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Luken  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Willlanas. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Rtinnels. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa$  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wae  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  12565,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE  SUPPLEMENTAL  AU- 
THORIZATION FOR  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  197* 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1026  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideratton. 

The  Clerk  read  the  re»olution,  as 
follows :  I 

H.  Res,  1026 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thJa 


i 


resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  12565)  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons  and 
research,  development,  test  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize  con- 
struction at  certain  installations,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  section  401  of  said  bill  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  4, 
rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule  by  titles  instead  of  by 
sections.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee dn  Armed  Services  now  printed  on 
page  4,  lines  12  through  17  of  the  bill  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  clause  4,  rule 
XXI.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills)  .  The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1026 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  12565,  a  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  supplemental  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1974. 

House  Resolution  1026  provides  that 
all  points  of  order  against  section  401  of 
the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  4,  rule  XXI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives — 
prohibiting  appropriations  in  a  legisla- 
tive bill — are  waived. 

House  Resolution  1026  also  provides 
that  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  now  printed 
on  page  4,  lines  12  through  17  of  the  bill 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  clause 
4,  rule  XXr  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

H.R.  12565  authorizes  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  imd  other  weap- 
ons and  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  programs  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  construction  at  certain 
military  Installations.  The  new  author- 
ization proposed  in  the  bill  is  $1,142,- 
049,000. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  provides  for  an 
increase  in  the  military  assistance  serv- 
ice funded  program  for  Laos  and  South 
Vietnam  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  from 
$1,126,000,000  to  $1,600.000,000— an  In- 


crease of  $474,000,000.  Title  IV  also  pro- 
vides for  a  waiver  of  the  provisions  of 
section  718  of  Public  Law  93-238,  which 
prohibits  enlistment  of  new  personnel 
during  the  fiscal  year  1974  when  the  en- 
listment will  cause  the  percentage  of 
non-high  school  graduate  enlistments  of 
the  service  concerned  to  exceed  45  per- 
cent of  the  total  new  enlistments  for  the 
entire  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  126  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  12565. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ments which  were  just  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  McSpad- 
den). I  hasten  to  point  out  there  was 
some  dispute  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
as  to  whether  this  rule  should  be  re- 
ported as  requested,  and  by  a  vote  of  8 
to  5  the  rule  was  reported. 

There  seems  to  be  a  little  dispute  be- 
tween the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
I  might  say  at  this  point  that  I  voted 
to  support  the  rule,  and  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion by  the  House  so  that  the  House  can 
proceed  with  consideration  of  the  bill 
and  the  amendments  that  were  put  into 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  have  a 
waiver  as  provided  for  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  one  Member  of  the  House 
can  strike  out  on  a  point  of  order  two 
very  important  amendments  put  into 
this  bill  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

I  know  that  the  committees  of  this 
Congress  are  very  jealous  of  their  juris- 
dictions, and  having  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  for  several  years,  I  know 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
quite  frequently  comes  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  for  waivers  of  points  of 
order  when  it  is  authorized  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  We  usually  grant  those 
waivers  as  requested  In  order  to  expe- 
dite the  business  of  the  House. 

So  it  is  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  only  in  re- 
verse. The  shoe  Is  on  the  other  foot.  We 
have  an  authorization  committee  appro- 
priating. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  too  much 
controversy  as  to  the  need  for  the  f imds 
or  the  Emiount  of  the  funds  Involved.  It 
is  just  a  question  of  procedure  and  juris- 
diction. 

Now,  we  can  vote  down  this  previous 
question  and  permit  a  rule  to  be  adopted 
which  will  strike  out  points  of  order  to 
these  provisions.  Should  we  do  this,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  travel  the  same 
ground  again  very  soon.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  House  has  enough  work  to  do 
without  going  over  the  same  ground 
twice.  I  think  this  legislation  can  be  thor- 
oughly and  completely  debated  wider 
the  rule  provided  and  the  House  can 
work  its  will. 

Certainly  the  rule  that  we  have  pro- 
vided will  prevent  amen^ient  to  the 
amendments  inserted  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  If  we  vote  down  the 
previous  question,  the  House  will  not  be 
able  to  amend  those  amendments  as  they 
will  be  stricken. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  sustain  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
support  this  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LATTA  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend  for  yielding.  This  is  the  old  ston'' 
all  over  again,  as  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman, of  the  pot  calling  the  kettle 
black. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  say  that  is  a  good 
way  to  express  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  we  agree.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  agreement. 

Mr.  LATTA.  We  are  usually  in  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  did  not  hear  the  gentleman's  reply. 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  are 
usually  in  agreement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  rule  points  up  the  procedure  that 
we  will  probably  go  through  again  this 
year,  as  we  have  increasingly  in  recent 
years,  of  waiving  points  of  order  because 
legislation  has  not  been  authorized. 

I  am  just  as  much  opposed  to  waiving 
points  of  order  on  this  bill  as  I  will  be 
later  on  in  this  session  to  waiving  points 
of  order  on  appropriations  because  no 
authorization  bills  have  been  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  have  evenhanded 
treatment  and  let  it  begin  here  now.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  better  day  than  this 
to  begin  by  voting  down  this  rule  and 
stopping  the  business  of  waiving  points 
of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  I 
should  correct  my  previous  statement 
relative  to  our  agreeing  with  one  another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  due  to  a  family  commitment, 
I  was  not  able  to  participate  yesterday 
in  the  Rules  Committee  consideration  of 
this  rule;  so  perhaps  I  am  least  justified 
in  now  complaining  about  the  nile. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee  and  as  one  who  has,  on  sev- 
eral previous  occasions,  staunchly  de- 
fended the  rules  of  this  body,  I  feel  I  have 
a  special  obligation  to  offer  some  observa- 
tions on  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  before  us  pro- 
tects sections  401  and  402  against  the 
point  of  order  that  they  are  In  violation 
of  clause  4  of  rule  XXI.  That  rule  states 
quite  simply  that,  and  I  quote: 

No  bill  or  Joint  resolution  carrying  appro- 
priations shall  be  reported  by  any  committee 
not  having  Jurisdiction  to  report  appropria- 
tions. 

And  SO  on. 

The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  (Mr.  Mahon).  in  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
dated  March  29,  1974,  makes  the  point 
that  these  two  provisions  relating  to  lim- 
itations on  aid  to  Vietnam  and  recruit- 
ment of  non-high  school  graduates, 
clearly  constitute  violations  of  clause  4 
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of  rule  XXI  because  they  would  supersede 
legitimate  limitations  adopted  on  the 
fiscal  1974  defense  appropriations  bill 
passed  by  this  body  last  November  30. 

The  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  on  the  other  hand,  feels  this 
special  rule  is  justified  because  of  the 
urgency  of  the  aid  request  and  the  re- 
cruitment situation.  He  further  points 
out  that  no  new  money  is  involved  in 
raising  the  ceiling  on  the  Vietnam  aid 
limitation  since  the  Pentagon  has  in- 
formed him  that  suflBcient  funds  are 
available  from  previous  actions  tal^en  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  in  the  ef- 
forts of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon)  to  defeat  the  previous  question 
so  that  he  may  offer  an  amended  rule 
which  would  delete  these  special  waivers. 
That  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  I  am 
opposed  to  any  alteration  in  the  limita- 
tions now  in  effect.  But  there  is  a  right 
way  and  a  wrong  way  to  go  about  this 
and  the  right  way,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 
allow  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
consider  these  questions  in  conjunction 
with  a  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
And,  I  might  add,  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  assured 
me  that  all  due  consideration  will  be  giv- 
en to  the  request  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  that  is  the  plan  to  bring 
such  a  bill  to  the  floor  next  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  a  reasonable  and  responsible  alterna- 
tive, one  which  protects  the  legitimate 
interests  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  the  orderly  processes  of  this  body, 
while  at  the  same  time  making  provision 
for  the  expeditious  consideration  of  the 
Defense  Department  request. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  the  rule  now  before 
us  sets  a  most  unusual  precedent  and  one 
which  clearly  contravenes  the  spirit  of 
the  congressional  budget  reform  biU 
which  recently  passed  this  body  and  the 
other  body.  In  that  bill,  we  clearly  recog- 
nized that  one  of  our  biggest  problems 
Is  not  necessarily  irresponsible  spending 
actions  taken  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions bills — the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee actually  has  a  rather  responsible 
fiscal  track  record — but  rather  our  ten- 
dency to  run-up  a  huge  tab  via  the  back- 
door. Consequently,  we  provided  in  the 
budget  reform  bill  for  the  eventual  re- 
turn of  control  over  backdoor  spending  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

While  I  recognize  that  the  claim  is 
made  here  that  no  new  appropriation  or 
new  money  is  being  obligated  in  section 
401 — that  sufScient  fimds  are  already  av- 
ailable due  to  previous  actions  taken — 
the  fact  remains  that  the  precedent  be- 
ing set  here  today  represents  another  foot 
in  the  backdoor,  one  which  other  com- 
mittees will  be  tempted  to  use  in  circum- 
venting the  clear  position  of  the  Congress 
as  reflected  in  previously  adopted  appro- 
priations ceilings.  In  my  opinion,  setting 
such  a  precedent  here  today  would  signal 
the  first  retreat  from  our  overwhelming 
vote  for  fiscal  responsibility  in  the  budget 
reform  bill. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
down  the  previous  question  and  vote  for 
a  new  rule  to  revere  this  dangerous  pre- 


cedent, and  to  reaffirm  the  orderly  proce- 
dures of  this  body  and  our  commit- 
ment to  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  myself  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma.  I  have  listened  with  care 
to  the  argument  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois has  made.  If  the  rule  is  adopted 
as  is,  as  presented  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  it  is  fair,  is  it  not, 
to  assume  that  an  amendment  could  be 
offered  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  modify  the  two  particular  por- 
tions in  question  ? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  is  correct,  it 
could  be  done  under  that  procedure. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  happen  to  believe  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  was  cor- 
rect in  its  decision  on  section  402  to  take 
action  to  repeal  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  a  limitation, 
thus  I  must  say  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  that  while  I  do  not 
like  to  find  myself  in  the  position  of  sup- 
porting a  waiver  of  the  rules,  in  my  judg- 
ment the  House  can  take  action  on  these 
two  issues  during  consideration  of  the 
bill,  so  I  believe  it  would  be  better,  there- 
fore, to  adopt  the  rule  as  Is. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
me  this  additional  time. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ulincis.  I  yield  to 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  what  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Steiger)  has  said,  that  such  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  to  strike  out  that  part  of 
the  bill  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnois.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  correct.  I  would  simply 
conclude  by  saying,  however,  that  unless 
I  am  incorrect  I  think  the  same  oppor- 
tunity would  be  available  on  Wednesday 
next,  when  we  will  consider  a  supplemen- 
tal request  for  funds,  and  at  that  time 
it  would  be  possible,  I  believe,  for  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  <  Mr.  Steiger) 
to  address  himself  to  the  problem,  and  I 
know  of  the  gentleman's  concern  for  an 
all-volunteer  army,  and  about  not  doing 
anjrthing  to  interfere  with  the  recruit- 
ment rates,  and  all  the  rest.  But  I  would 
really  insist  that  the  rules  of  this  House, 
if  they  are  to  have  any  merit  at  all, 
ought  to  be  observed. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  is  the  gentleman  infer- 
ring that  the  Committee  on  Rules  has 
gone  outside  its  authority  and  outside 
of  the  rules  of  the  House  ia  granting  this 
waiver? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  No,  not  at 


all;  that  is  not  my  statement,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  . 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  stand  here  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  say  there 
is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  do 
things,  but  the  gentleman  does  not  Really 
mean  a  right  way  or  a  wrong  way;  the 
gentleman  means  it  is  his  way  or  their 
way. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  No.  I  still 
insist  in  my  original  language.  I  think 
there  is  a  right  way,  and  that  is  to  con- 
sider this  matter  in  the  defense  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  next  Tuesday, 
not  imder  a  waiver  to  waive  the  normal 
procedure  on  clause  4,  rule  XXI,  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  But  that  1$  the  gentle- 
man's opinion.  | 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Uliijois.  That  is 
my  opinion,  and  I  think  that  is  the  right 
way,  in  my  opinion.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  of  course,  is  entitled  to  think  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thought  we  ought  to 
have  that  on  the  record  because,  as  far 
as  the  rules  of  the  House  are  concerned, 
we  are  proceeding  under  the  rules. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illiaois.  I  agree, 
it  is  obviously  up  to  all  Members  of  this 
body  to  pass  judgment  on  the  rules  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Rules  has 
written,  and  decide,  on  a  vote  on  the 
previous  question,  whether  or  not  they 
want  to  amend  the  rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Since  we  have  gotten 
that  point  cleared  up,  I  would  like  to 
raise  one  other  point.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  said  that  this  would  set  a 
precedent.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  waive 
points  of  order  quite  frequently. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illincls.  It  would 
set  a  precedent,  I  think,  in  another  re- 
gard on  this  question  of  backdoor  spend- 
ing. In  effect  I  think  this  is  an  example 
of  the  tendency  of  the  Congress  to  en- 
gage in  backdoor  spending. 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  BoliJng). 

Mr.  BOT.TiTNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made 
the  first  motion  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  yesterday  after  we  h^d  heard  the 
distinguished  gentleman  frctn  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Hebert)  describe  the  reasons  why 
he  had  asked  for  the  partici^ar  rule  that 
is  now  before  the  House.  The  motion 
that  I  made  was  in  effect  the  motion 
that  would  be  in  effect  if  the  previous 
question  is  voted  down  and  if  Mr. 
Mahon's  amendment  to  the  rule  is 
adopted.  I  did  this  in  conjunction  with 
a  letter  that  Mr.  Mahon  had  sent  to  the 
Committee  on  Rule?  members. 

Mr.  Mahon  made  the  same  case  in 
that  letter  that  I  assume  he  will  make 
when  he  speaks  later  in  connection  with 
the  amendment  that  he  would  like  to 
offer.  Frankly,  I  was  rather  surprised 
when  there  was  serious  controversy  over 
my  motion  and  a  substitute  was  offered, 
because,  while  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
House  is  operating  within  its  rules,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  did  nothing 
really  unusual,  it  is  more  unusual  to 
authorize  a  waiver  of  points  of  order  for 
appropriations  on  a  legislative  bill  than 
it  is  if  the  contrary  or  the  reverse  were 
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the  situation.  Quite  often  we  will  waive 
points  of  order  against  authorizations. 
Quite  often  we  will  waive  points  of  order 
against  matters  that  are  not  germane 
so  that  the  House  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  with  a  situation  that  it 
would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  deal  with. 

But  fairly  clearly  in  the  sequence  of 
events  which  is  taking  place  here  now, 
the  House  could  in  an  orderly  fashion 
deal  with  these  problems  at  another  time 
more  appropriately.  "Riere  was  a  time 
when  there  was  not  a  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  we  dealt  witli  every- 
thing all  at  one  time.  The  authorizing 
committee  authorized  and  appropriated, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  that. 

But  as  has  been  said,  that  led  to  a 
situation  that  residted  in  a  new  act,  the 
Budget  Accounting  Act,  and  its  inability 
to  work  perfectly  led  us  last  year  to  pro- 
pose and  to  pass  by  an  enormous  major- 
ity a  budget  reform  bUl  not  unlike  the 
one  that  relatively  recently  passed  the 
Senate. 

On  next  Tuesday  we  will  go  to  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  that  budget 
reform  bill.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  I 
would  explain  to  anybody,  if  the  House 
began  to  do  this  really  quite  unusual 
thing,  of  deciding  that  we  were  going 
to  let  the  authorizing  committee  come  in 
under  a  rule  provided  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  start  appropriating. 

The  real  point  here  is  not  who  is  right 
and  who  is  wrong;  it  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  deal  with  these  matters  in  such 
a  way  that  the  Members  have  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  know  what  is  hap- 
pening. It  is  terribly  important,  it  seems 
to  me,  for  us  to  maximize  the  opportimity 
for  the  Members  of  the  House  to  deal 
with  matters  in  a  customary,  orderly, 
normal  procedure. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  steps 
that  we  have  been  trying  to  take  with 
regard  to  impoundment,  with  regard  to 
budget  reform,  with  regard  to  a  variety 
of  other  things,  are  assisted  by  this  kind 
of  rule.  Frankly,  I  was  amazed  when  I 
realized  that  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  for  their  own  good  rea- 
sons— and  I  do  not  criticize  the  major- 
ity at  all — decided  that  they  wanted  to 
take  this  really  quite  imusual  approach. 

I  intend  to  support  the  effort  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahok)  to 
vote  down  the  previous  question,  and  I 
intend  to  support  his  amendment  to  the 
rule,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  what  I 
am  going  to  do  about  the  substantive 
matters  that  will  be  involved  when  the 
bill  comes  up,  but  I  think  in  the  interest 
of  orderly  procedure  and  consistency  we 
should  vote  down  the  previous  question 
and  we  should  sunend  the  rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  . 

Ml-.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  I 
may  have  the  close  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers. 

This  problem  is  not  as  comi^x  perhaps 
as  it  might  aiH^ear.  It  is  true  that  tbe 
Appropriatious  Committee  requests  rules 
on  many  occasions  not  for  the  purpose  of 
invading  the  authority  or  Jurisdiction  of 
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other  committees  but  for  the  purpose  of 
expediting  the  work  of  the  House.  For  ex- 
ample, on  the  supplementary  appropria- 
tion bill,  since  this  authorization  will  not 
have  passed  the  Senate  and  been  signed 
by  the  President,  we  will  have  to  ask  next 
week  for  a  rule  waiving  points  of  order, 
so  we  can  bring  the  biU  to  the  floor.  Those 
are  the  kinds  of  waivers  that  we  request 
from  time  to  time.  They  are  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  House. 

Now,  if  we  should  invade  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  other  committees,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  invited  to  strike  us  down  at  any 
time.  But  that  is  not  the  problem  here. 

Very  simply,  here  in  my  hand  is  the 
appropriation  law  under  which  we  op- 
erate this  year,  and  this  appropriation 
law  says  that  $1,126  billion  shall  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  for  support  of  South 
Vietnam  to  keep  their  forces  up,  and 
that  is  $1.1  billion-plus  which  is  involved 
in  this  bill. 

On  page  4  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee bill  it  is  proposed  that  we  raise  the 
authorization  for  South  Vietnam  from 
$1.1  to  $1.6  billion.  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  raising  the  authorization.  That  is 
certainly  within  the  purview  of  the 
Aimed  Services  committee. 

But  then,  beginning  on  line  9,  the  bill 
which  the  Members  are  asked  to  consider 
repeals  the  existing  law  with  respect  to 
appropriations  and  provides  $474  million 
that  cannot  be  spent  for  Vietnam  under 
existing  law.  If  we  pass  this  bill  today, 
which  is  an  authorization  bill  and  an 
appropriation  bill,  we  will  then  provide 
$474  miUion  additional  dollars  for 
obligation. 

It  is  in  effect  a  simple  appropriation 
on  an  authorization  bUl.  I  do  not  know 
that  this  has  ever  happened  before.  I 
have  never  before  written  a  letter  to  the 
Rules  Committee  on  a  matter  of  this 
kind.  I  was  surprised  that  the  rule  was 
adopted. 

So  I  hope  each  of  the  Members  will 
understand  that  we  are  not  opposing  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  authorization 
bill  that  is  up  for  House  consideration 
and  decision  today.  We  are  just  opposing 
the  appropriation  within  the  authoriza- 
tion bin  of  $474  million. 

How  can  we  defend  that?  Why  should 
the  Committe  on  Armed  Services  move  to 
repeal  the  law  which  was  enacted  by  the 
Congress  in  the  appropriation  bill? 

There  is  also  a  feature  with  respect  to 
recruits  which  I  will  not  take  the  time  to 
discuss  at  the  moment. 

I  hope  we  may  proceed  in  an  orderly 
way. 

The  orderly  way  is  when  the  vote  comes 
on  the  previous  question,  we  should  vote 
in  the  orderly  way  to  vote  down  the  pre- 
vious question  and  then  in  the  orderly 
way  I  will  be  on  my  feet  and  simply  pro- 
pose that  we  knock  out  the  part  of  the 
rule  as  follows,  "  •  •  •  and  all  points  of 
order  against  section  401" — that  is  the 
section  I  have  been  referring  to — "of  said 
bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  4,  XXI"  I  will  propose  to 
knock  that  out  of  the  rule. 

That  is  the  only  change  we  would  make 
with  respect  to  page  4,  section  401.  So  it 
seems  to  me  all  Members,  regardless  of 
how  they  feel  about  Vietnam,  whether  or 
not  they  want  to  ^  along  with  the  Armed 


Services  Committee  and  provide  $474 
million  additional  for  Vietnam,  will  agree 
that  it  is  all  right  for  the  authorization 
but  let  us  not  appropriate  the  funds  to- 
day but  let  us  debate  the  appropriation 
bill  Wednesday  of  next  week.  I  tell  the 
Members  frankly  that  we  propose  to  de- 
crease that  amount  somewhat. 

Yes,  we  propose  to  decrease  that 
amount  somewhat,  but  it  is  perfectly  in 
line  for  the  House  to  authorize  it;  but  let 
us  not  appropriate  and  authorize  in  the 
same  bill. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  the  only  motion  he 
will  make  will  relate  to  section  401  and 
that  is  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  section  401  and  402, 
to  which  I  mean  to  refer. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  did  not  want  that  sus- 
pended, because  the  gentleman  will  re- 
call that  I  agreed  to  do  exactly  what  the 
gentleman  was  saying,  if  he  lets  the  other 
section  alone.  I  thought  the  gentleman 
had  changed  his  mind. 

Mr.  MAHON.  No,  no.  We  have  an  All- 
Volunteer  Army.  It  is  costing  us  plenty. 
We  ai-e  entitled  to  first-class  people  who 
can  do  a  good  job  in  the  service  because 
they  are  paid  reasonably  well. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  said  in 
the  appropriation  bill  last  year  that  no 
money  could  be  expended  to  recruit  peo- 
ple in  excess  of  45  percent  who  are  non- 
high  school  graduates.  The  Marines  have 
a  goal  of  65  percent  high  school  grad- 
uates, but  we  permit  them  to  go  down  to 
55  percent. 

All  women  who  are  recruited  have  to 
be  high  school  graduates. 

In  the  Air  Force,  95  percent  of  the 
recruits  are  high  school  graduates. 

So  for  our  money,  we  are  trying  to  get 
the  best  trained  and  the  most  trainable 
men  we  can.  We  do  not  want  to  repeal 
that  proviso  which  helps  make  sure  that 
men  in  the  service  can  have  pride  in  their 
service.  We  do  not  want  to  put  people  in 
the  service  who  are  not  qualified  to  do 
their  jobs. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  really  do  not  have  the 
time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  yield  the  gentle- 
man 1  minute,  if  he  will  answer  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LATTA.  In  regard  to  the  stat«nent 
the  gentleman  just  made  about  the 
recruits,  I  think  it  is  important  to  point 
out  that  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Army 
are  finding  it  diflScult  to  fulfill  their  re- 
quirements on  enlistees  under  this  pres- 
ent limitation  that  the  committee  placed 
on  the  legislation  last  year;  so  if  we  want 
to  give  them  the  enlistments,  and  I  think 
we  do  want  to  do  that,  we  have  to  do 
exactly  the  opposite  of  what  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  we  should  do. 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  applies  only  up  to 
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June  30.  EUgh  schools  wlU  be  closing  out 
about  May.  Recruiters  will  have  a  good 
opportunity  to  get  additional  recruits  in 
late  BCay  and  the  month  of  June. 

The  people — by  and  large — that  are 
giving  us  trouble  in  the  services  are  the 
people  who  are  the  nonhig^  school  grad- 
uates.  The  Navy  has  released  5,000  men 
in  the  last  year  in  order  to  help  Improve 
the  situation.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
55  percent  of  the  recruits  who  are  high 
school  graduates. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  put- 
ting aside  his  personal  feelings.  I  know 
the  gentleman's  personal  feelings  as  far 
as  additional  aid  is  concerned  and  he  is 
putting  ahead  of  that  the  appropriations 
principle  involved  in  this  matter. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  gentleman  to 
ask  that  the  previoiis  question  be  voted 
down,  and  if  the  previous  question  is 
voted  down,  then  the  gentleman  will  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  rule  which  will 
strike  out  that  portion  permitting  the 
waiver  of  points  of  order. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Therefore,  points  of  or- 
der would  not  be  waived  and  a  point  of 
order  would  be  made;  but  a  point  of 
order  would  not  lie  against  raising  the 
authorization  for  Vietnam. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stkatton). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust 
that  I  can  also  get  the  other  two  or  three 
minutes  which  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  was  going  to  yield  to  me.  I  take 
this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  think 
it  is  important,  before  we  vote,  that  we 
have  a  little  understanding  of  the  sub- 
stantive Issues  involved  in  this  contro- 
versy. We  are  confronted  here  with  a 
monumental  Jurisdictional  problem  be- 
tween two  of  the  great  giants  of  this 
House.  As  Members  can  appreciate,  this 
Is  a  painful  matter,  but  I  think  we  ought 
to  realize,  apart  from  the  Jurisdictional 
problem — and  I  do  not  want  to  get  in- 
volved In  that — and  apart  from  all  the 
procedural  problems,  basically  we  are 
dealing  here  with  a  couple  of  very  im- 
portant substantive  matters  relating  to 
the  armed  services  and  to  the  future 
security  of  the  Nation. 

Before  we  undertake  to  strike  down 
the  rule  which  has  been  offered  by  the 
Rules  Committee,  we  should  recognize 
the  difficulty  that  it  is  going  to  get  us 
Into.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  put  it  very  clearly  when  he 
said  that  in  spite  of  some  of  the  defi- 
ciencies Jurlsdlctlonally  which  may  have 
cropped  into  the  legislation  for  which 
this  rule  is  being  offered,  the  sensible 
procedure  for  us  is  to  work  out  these 
difficulties  under  this  present  rule  so  that 
we  can  get  this  legislation  out  today, 
rather  than  rejecting  the  rule  and  then 
having  to  go  through  a  lot  of  other  pro- 
cedures that  yrUl  take  more  time. 

After  all,  the  legislative  procedures  of 
this  House  Involves  not  Just  appropria- 
tions, as  the  genUonan  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Andeeson)  has  suggested,  but  also  in- 
volve authorizations.  It  does  not  do  us 


any  good  to  have  the  appropriation  bill 
come  up  next  Tuesday  if  we  do  not  have 
a  proper  authorization  on  the  books  in 
advance  of  that  time. 

This  is  an  urgent  matter,  this  supple- 
mental defense  authorization  bill,  for  one 
reason:  Because  of  the  events  of  the 
Middle  East  war  last  October.  I  had  the 
honor  to  lead  a  subconmiittee  of  21 
members  to  Israel  and  Egypt  last  No- 
vember, while  that  war  was  in  progress, 
and  we  came  back  deeply  impressed  with 
the  lessons  that  have  to  be  learned  by 
our  own  Armed  Forces. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  additional  minuteB  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
came  back  deeply  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  there  are  important  lessons 
that  need  to  be  learned  by  our  Armed 
Forces  to  protect  ourselves.  That  is 
basically  what  is  in  this  authorization 
bill,  money  for  more  tanks  and  more 
ammunition,  for  example  because  of 
what  we  saw  on  the  plains  of  the  Sinai 
Desert;  money  for  fuel  facilities  to  pro- 
vide a  Uttle  oil  for  any  US.  naval  carrier 
operating  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  where 
the  Soviets  already  have  too  many  an- 
chorages, port  facilities,  and  everything 
else. 

So  let  us  not  reject  making  that  kind 
of  decision  simply  because  of  the  juris- 
dictional questions  that  have  arisen. 
There  are  two  basic  substantive  issues 
involved  here-  One  of  them  is  the  fact, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Cftiio  (Mr.  Latta) 
said  a  moment  ago,  that  the  Marine 
Corps  and  the  Army  simply  cannot  get 
enough  enlistees  today  to  meet  their 
quotas.  One  of  the  reasons  they  cannot 
is  that  under  the  present  law,  55  per- 
cent of  enlistees  have  to  be  high  school 
graduates. 

Admittedly,  if  you  get  non-high  school 
graduates  who  happen  to  fall  into  cate- 
gory 4,  the  real  low  ones,  that  is,  they 
do  create  problems  admittedly.  But  there 
is  no  proof  that  simply  having  a  high 
school  diploma  in  one's  hand  automati- 
cally guarantees  that  a  man  is  going  to 
be  able  to  qualify  for  Admiral  Rickover's 
nuclear  program.  It  may  well  be  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  youngsters  who  have 
not  swjtually  graduated  f  Jom  high  school, 
who  C8in  still  pass  the  military  IQ  test 
high  enough  so  that  they  can  make  a 
positive  contribution  to  the  armed  serv- 
ices. All  om:  committee  wants  to  do  is 
remove  the  present  limitation  so  that 
the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps  can  get 
those  enlistees  now.  If  we  have  to  wait 
imtil  the  1975  defense  appropriation  bill 
goes  through,  then  we  will  be  waiting 
until  September  or  October.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  to  let  our  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  sink  to  such  level,  since 
in  that  case  they  could  not  provide  the 
security  which  we  need  for  our  safety  and 
for  deterring  aggression. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  l^xas. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man is  aware  of  the  fact  that  under  the 


constraint  imposed  by  the  smiendment 
put  in  the  appropriations  bill,  this  55- 
percent  provision,  that  the  Marine  Corps 
is  facing  a  6,000-man  shortfall  in  its 
recruiting  due  directly  to  that? 

And  there  will  be  more  than  that  in 
the  next  fiscal  year.  Damage  to  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  is  extremely  serious. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  gentleman  also 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  stated  that  foiu?  out  of  every 
five  of  the  non-high-school  graduates 
make  good  soldiers?  And  that  misfits  are 
screened  out  during  the  training  cycle? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  gentleman  for  that  con- 
tribution. He  is  absolutely  correct. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  N«w  York  (Mr. 
Stratton)  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  SiRAtroN). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ought 
to  be  emphasized  again  that,  if  we  do 
not  do  anything  now  to  correct  that  sit- 
uation with  this  bill,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  get  around  to  it,  as  I  understand  it, 
until  next  September  or  October. 

Now,  the  other  problem  involved  here 
is  equally  simple  and  equally  important, 
regardless  of  how  one  may  feel  about 
Vietnam. 

The  North  Vietnamese — und  this  is  an 
open  secret — have  been  violating  the 
peace  agreement  out  there  at  a  tremen- 
dous rate.  They  have  even  constructed  a 
virtual  interstate  highway  from  Hanoi 
to  Saigon  down  inside  South  Vietnam  it- 
self, and  they  have  gotten  all  kinds  of 
supplies  down  that  highway  to  renew 
their  military  attacks.  If  we  are  going 
to  prevent  the  renewal  of  actual  fighting 
out  there,  then  we  must  get  some  weap- 
ons over  to  the  South  Vietnamese  to  help 
them  deter  that  renewed  aggression  from 
the  north. 

But  to  do  this  requires  tin  increase  in 
the  Vietnam  ceiling.  One  ceiling  is  an 
authorization  ceiling,  and  the  other 
ceiling  is  an  appropriation  ceiUng. 

Our  committee  raised  the  authoriza- 
tion ceiling.  Perhaps  we  want  too  far,  be- 
cause we  recognized  that  if  this  repeal 
is  going  to  become  effective,  the  appro- 
priation ceiling  would  have  to  be  raised 
as  well,  and  so  we  included  that  action 
in  our  bill.  The  chsLirman  of  our  com- 
mittee, however,  has  already  offered  to 
remove  that  section  from  the  bill. 

I  imderstand  that  if  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  not  voted  down,  there  will  be  an  ; 
amendment  offered  to  do  Just  that.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  get  confusedy 
If  we  want  to  prevent  armed  aggressipri 
from  being  renewed  in  South  Vietnam — 
and  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  could 
draw  us  back  in  there  again — we  need  to 
give  the  South  Vietnamese  the  weapons 
and  armaments  they  need  to  deter  that 
serious  threat  from  the  north  which, 
with  Russian  help,  the  North  Vietnamese 
can  inflict  on  South  Vietnam.  It  Is  Just 
that  simple. 

So  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  forest 
for  the  trees.  Let  us  Eiddrecs  ourselves  to 
these  substantive  questions.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  bill  under  this  ri4e  and  get  the 
job  done  today. 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  ^seaker,  I  yield 
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5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  0'NEn.L). 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  House  Resolution 
1026  as  reported  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  wholeheartedly  support  the  ef- 
forts of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon)  to  vote  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion and  amend  the  rule.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Decemb«!r  5,  1973,  this  House,  by  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  386  to  23,  passed 
HJl.  7130,  the  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1973.  It  is  utterly  beyond 
my  comprehension  how  any  Member  who 
supported  that  milestone  legislation  can 
today  vote  "yes"  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion. The  passage  of  H.R.  7130,  endorsed 
as  it  was  by  an  overwhelming  bipartisan 
majority,  was  the  product  of  over  a  year 
of  hard  work  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  most  able  and  committed 
Members  of  this  body.  Senior  members 
of  the  Appropriations  and  Ways  and 
Means  Committees,  despite  the  burdens 
of  their  regiilar  duties,  for  weeks  and 
months  labored  long  and  late  to  produce 
HH.  7130.  This  measiu-e  was  fiu"ther  per- 
fected by  the  House  Rules  Committee, 
which  gave  its  unanimous  approval.  The 
action  of  the  Rules  Committee  yester- 
day, therefore,  in  reporting  House  Res- 
olution 1026,  which  in  effect  permits  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  in  viola- 
tion of  clause  4,  rule  XXI,  to  bring  an 
appropriation  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  is  nothing  short  of  mystifying. 

Mr.  Speaker,  was  the  action  of  the 
House  in  passing  H.R.  7130  a  mere  cha- 
rade? The  purpose  of  the  budget  reform 
legislation,  as  I  understand  it  at  least, 
was  to  enable  the  Congress  to  effectively 
manage  this  Nation's  fiscal  affairs.  Its 
primary  purpose  weis  to  equip  the  Con- 
gress with  at  least  some  management 
tools,  which  are  mandatory  if  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  this  Government  is  to 
function  effectively  as  a  coequal  branch 
of  the  Government  with  the  executive.  I 
was  happy  to  note  that  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  the  other  body  saw  fit  to  follow  the 
House's  lead  in  passing  H.R.  7130  by  the 
unanimous  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  astoimd- 
ing  vote  of  80  to  0. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who  have 
stated  that,  If  we  pass  Hoiise  Resolution 
1026,  we  will  be  reneging  on  what  we 
promised  the  American  peoide  but  last 
December.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  serious  as 
that  is,  what  this  resolution  proposes 
today  goes  far  beyond  that  in  retrogres- 
sion. We  would  be  doing  nothing  short 
of  Uquidating  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act  of  1921  and  the  congressional  re- 
organization which  accompanied  that 
legislation.  Let  me  tell  you  what  the  situ- 
ation was  before  1921.  We  had  an  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  but  its  author- 
ity was  crippled.  The  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee. 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee — all  of  them 
had  the  right  to  report  their  own  ap- 
propriations. Congressional  chaos  and 
complete  domination  of  the  budgetary 
process  by  the  executive  was  the  result. 
It  was  worse  than  chaos.  The  Appropria- 


tions Committee  and  the  subject  matter 
legislative  committee,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  had  dual  jurisdiction  over  the 
appropriations.  Sam  Raybium,  who 
served  in  the  House  at  that  time,  once 
told  me  that  it  was  the  regiilar  practice 
in  the  case  of  those  departments  having 
large  appropriations,  for  example,  the 
Army  or  the  Navy,  to  deliberately  split 
their  appropriations  so  they  would  not 
look  so  large.  The  regular  appropriation 
for  the  Navy  woiild  be  handled  by  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee,  while  supple- 
mental or  deficiency  bills  for  the  Navy 
would  be  handled  by  the  regular  Appro- 
priations Committee.  There  was  no  co- 
ordination between  the  two  committees, 
and  the  executive  departments  would 
play  one  committee  off  against  the  other 
and  write  their  own  tickets  exactly  the 
vay  they  wanted. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  Armed 
Forces  Committee  proposes  to  do  here 
today,  is  not  "business  as  usual,"  pre- 
budset  reform  bill  style.  What  it  is  ad- 
vocating is  a  return  to  the  anarchy  and 
chaos  of  our  pre- 1921  budget  setup.  A 
return — not  to  yesterday — but  rather  a 
retrogression  to  the  fiscal  dark  ages.  I 
urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened  very  attentively 
to  the  remarks  just  made  by  the  major- 
ity leader.  It  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  has  been  away  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  too  long.  We  miss  him 
and  his  words  of  wisdom.  Let  me  say  with 
regard  to  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
ton) if  this  rule  is  agreed  to  and  the 
previous  question  is  not  voted  down,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  will  propose  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  the  appropriat- 
ing section  401.  All  that  will  remain  in 
dispute  is  the  question  of  section  402 
dealing  with  whether  or  not  we  will  have 
full  strength  in  the  Army  and  the  Ma- 
rine Corps.  That  is  what  is  involved  here. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  about  the 
impoundment  of  funds  as  suggested  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I  do 
not  know  how  that  subject  crept  into 
the  discussion. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  That  was  the  title  of  the 
act  that  we  passed  last  December  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  LATTA.  What  does  that  have  to 
do  with  this  bill? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  If  we  have  a  need  for 
more  marines,  let  the  committee  bring 
the  legislation  in.  The  duty  of  this  com- 
mittee is  to  authorize,  and  not  to  appro- 
priate. Let  them  bring  in  an  authoriza- 
tion and  then  get  a  supplemental  as 
quickly  as  we  can  if  there  is  an  emer- 
gency on  this  matter. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  ^?eaker.  I  thought 
I  had  jrielded  to  the  gentleman  for  the 
purpose  of  expleiining  the  rdevance  of 
the  impoundment  of  fimds  question  but 
he  did  not  choose  to  do  that.  Let  me  say. 


Mr.  Speaker,  to  reemphasize  the  fact  that 
if  this  rule  is  adopted  as  presented  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  there  will  be  but 
one  question  to  be  resolved;  that  is. 
whether  or  not  we  have  full  strength  in 
the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Army.  The 
Vietnam  money  question  will  be  mute 
and  there  is  no  question  about  the  im- 
poundment of  funds. 

So  if  Membei-s  are  for  the  full  strength 
of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Army,  then 
they  will  vote  to  support  the  previous 
question.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  if 
the  gentleman  has  any  further  requests 
for  time  ? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  have  one  other  speaker. 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  we  have  only  one  other  speaker, 
and  I  would  like  to  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Serv'ces,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hebert)  ,  but  before 
I  do,  would  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
like  to  proceed  first? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  extra  time 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  if  the 
gentleman  should  need  it. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  in- 
ferring that  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana <Mr.  Hebert)  may  need  addition- 
al time? 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  No;  I  do  not  be- 
lieve so.  I  merely  said  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Hebert)  is  our  last  speak- 
er, and  that  we  are  going  to  yield  the 
balance  of  our  time  to  that  gentleman. 

I  am  asking  does  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  have  another  speaker  whom  he 
would  hke  to  proceed  with? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steicer). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  methinks  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  protesteth  too  much. 
How  often  has  it  been  that  the  Members 
of  this  House  have  seen  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  come  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  ask  a  waiver  of  points 
of  order? 

What  does  section  718  of  the  defense 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1974  do 
except  to  legislate  on  an  appropriation 
bill?  That  is  what  it  is:  to  interfere  with 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services'  legit- 
imate interests  in  the  field  of  whether 
or  not  there  ought  to  be  some  kind  of  a 
limit  placed  on  non-high-school  grad- 
uates. 

I  must  say  in  all  honesty  to  the  House 
and  to  the  Members  of  this  House  that 
I  do  have  a  dilemma.  I  do  not  like  to 
waive  points  of  order,  yet  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  what  has  happened  is  that  the 
armed  services  in  this  case,  in  this  In- 
stance, is  exercising  a  legitimate  func- 
tion to  come  in  and  reqiMBt  that  the 
House  wwk  its  will  on  the  question  of 
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whether  or  not  there  ought  to  be  a  debate 
on  the  issues  contained  In  sections  401 
and  402  of  Uils  bill. 

If  the  previous  question  ia  voted  down, 
the  substance  of  the  debate  is  removed, 
because  then  a  point  of  order  is  simply 
made,  and  the  House  never  has  a  chance 
to  debate  whether  or  not  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  is  correct  or  incorrect 
In  its  decisions. 

Well.  I  support  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  think  the  rule  pre- 
sented by  the  Committee  on  Rules  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  think  it  does  give  the 
House  a  chance  to  do  what  it  ought  to 
do,  which  is  to  legitimately  consider 
whether  or  not  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations was  correct  in  putting  a 
limitation  on  the  number  of  non-high- 
school  graduates.  I  do  not  believe  they 
were.  I  believe  that  was  inappropriate.  I 
believe  it  was  unwise.  It  hurts  the  Army 
and  the  Marine  Corps  most  especially. 
Pour  out  of  nve  non-high-school  grad- 
uates are  proving  themselves  in  the  mili- 
tary. 

So  I  urge.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  sake  of 
oiu-  attempt  to  make  sure  that  the  volun- 
teer military  concept  works  weU,  that  we 
go  along  with  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services;  that  we  do  not  vote  down  the 
previous  question,  but  sustain  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  j^ld? 

Mr.  8TEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  section  to  which  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  has  addressed  himself  is 
section  718  of  Public  Law  93-238.  which 
was  a  valid  limit  on  an  appropriation 
bill.  It  came  to  this  floor,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  did  not  seek  a 
waiver  of  points  of  order. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  On  that 
one  it  did  not.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
is  technically  correct,  but  I  think  sub- 
stantively is  wrong.  That  section  was 
drafted  artfully  to  meet  that  objection 
regarding  an  authorization  in  an  appro- 
priation bill.  As  a  fact,  section  718  clear- 
ly infringes  on  the  authorizing  func- 
tion of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana,  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Arm- 
ed Services  (Mr.  Hjbert)  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Loidsiana  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  9  minutes. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  wish 
to  yield  additional  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be 
happy  to.  I  yield  an  additional  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  probably 
will  not  need  all  the  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
14  minutes. 

Mr.  H]feBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  really  am 
quite  amused  at  the  debate  going  on  here 
today,  as  I  have  been  some  times  in  the 
past.  Let  us  get  the  record  clear,  and 
understand  exactly  what  we  are  talking 
about. 
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I  asked  for  the  waiver  ol  points  of  order 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  yesterday 
purely  in  the  routine  fa«hion  that  any 
chairman  would  ask,  acting  on  instruc- 
tions to  get  a  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  was  very  gratified  and  appreciated 
very  much  the  fact  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  did  send  the  bill  here  waiving 
these  two  particular  points  of  order.  It 
amuses  me  a  great  deal  t©  hear  the  pro- 
testations made,  particularly  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  which 
maybe  should  be  named  the  ex-Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  takes  over  so  many  committees 
of  the  House  in  putting  legislation  on 
appropriations. 

Of  course,  I  have  talked  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  ,  whom  I  am  devoted 
to  and  for  whom  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
affection.  I  offered  him  the  proposition 
to  forget  this  part  or  take  it  out  concern- 
ing the  alleged  revenue  or  contributory 
appropriation,  if  he  would  just  leave  the 
legislation,  which  was  a  bold,  daring, 
barefaced  invasion  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  as  relating  to  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Marines  and  the  Army. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that  being  an  in- 
vasion of  oiu-  prerogatives  and  our  rights. 
He  refused  to  do  so.  So,  having  refused 
to  do  so,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  seek 
to  protect  my  committee  in  my  own  way, 
which  I  did. 

I  am  very  frank  to  say  that  I  am  go- 
ing to  keep  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations honest  from  now  on,  as  long  as 
I  am  in  this  House.  I  will  assign  a  staff 
member  from  my  committee  to  read 
every  appropriation  bill  that  comes  out, 
and  if  it  infringes  upon  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  I  sun  going  to  write 
the  same  type  of  letter  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  wrote,  using  his  exact 
words  in  objecting  to  its  being  con- 
sidered as  an  invasion,  and  asking  that 
the  waiver  not  be  granted.  So  we  will 
not  have  any  problems  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  any  more. 

As  to  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  here  now,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon),  has  bidicat-ed  that 
we  are  appropriating  money.  We  are 
not  appropriating  one  red  cent  of  money. 
We  are  not  appropriating  any  money. 
We  are  merely  setting  a  new  ceiling, 
and  in  all  deference  to  my  beloved 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Boston — who 
has  such  a  command  of  beautiful  words 
and  stirring  phrases — we  are  not  violat- 
ing any  law;  we  are  merely  changing  a 
law.  I  am  sure  he  would  not  contend 
when  we  amend  a  law,  that  is  violating 
a  law.  We  merely  bring  the  law  into 
bemg  as  necessary.  I  can  understand  his 
great  talent  and  his  rhetoric,  but  do 
not  be  misled  by  that.  We  are  not  doing 
one  bit  of  appropriating,  and  we  are  not 
violating  the  law. 

L«t  us  now  come  down  to  what  the 
situation  is.  Parenthetically,  let  me  say 
this:  That  all  of  this  discussion  that  we 
are  talking  about  here  now  could  have 
been  done  under  the  rule.  Dhder  the  rule, 
which  Is  an  open  rule,  any  Member  of 
the  body  would  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  offer  the  language  that  would  be  of- 
fered in  striking  down  a  point  of  order 


He  could  have  offered  It  anytime  he 
wanted  to  when  it  came  ijp.  He  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  decide  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  a  strong  Marine 
Corps  and  Army  or  we  are  not  going  to 
have  them.  Everybody  in  this  House 
knows  how  I  feel  about  the  Volunteer 
Army,  but  I  have  never  been  accused  of 
taking  anything  away  from  them  to 
make  the  Volunteer  Army  work. 

The  Marines  have  come  to  me,  and  the 
Army  has  come  to  me,  and  aaid:  We  need 
this  language;  we  need  this  change  if  we 
are  going  to  accomplish  our  position  in 
defending  this  country.  We  cannot  wait 
for  2  more  months  or  3  mor0  months.  We 
want  it  now. 

I  will  believe  the  Marines  anytime. 
They  do  our  fighting,  and  if  they  say  that 
they  need  them,  in  my  book  they  need 
them,  and  it  is  going  to  be  up  to  this  body 
to  vote  the  previous  question  so  that  this 
cannot  be  amended  and  start  over. 

However,  in  preparation,  and  if  the 
previous  question  is  sustained,  I  hitend 
to  offer  this  motion.  I  will  »ead  it  to  the 
Members  to  show  that  everything  is  re- 
moved except  the  question  of  the  person- 
nel. The  amendment  I  will  offer  will  be 
this.  It  will  reduce  the  ceiling  of  $1,600,- 
000,000  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  to  the  new  figure  of 
$1,400,000,000.  I  intend  to  reduce  that 
f.gure  by  $200  million. 

The  second  point  will  ddlete  entirely 
the  language  of  section  401(b)  which  is 
the  controversial  language  Involving  the 
ceiling  in  the  appropriations  of  Public 
Law  93-238. 

Can  I  be  fairer?  C^n  I  offer  more?  C^an 
I  be  more  cooperative?  I  do  not  think  I 
can.  I  am  giving  everything  in  an  effort 
to  have  harmony  here  but,  also,  I  must 
protect  my  own  committee  and  protect 
the  mterest  of  this  country  by  giving  to 
the  Marines  and  to  the  Army  the  funds 
they  must  have  to  defend  this  country, 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  LATTA.  What  the  gentleman  is 
telling  the  House  is  exactly  what  I  said 
previously,  that  we  have  only  one  mat- 
ter of  dissension  between  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  that  1b  something 
which  lies  stricter  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
that  is  whether  we  maintain  the  strength 
of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Army  and 
have  the  means  to  defend  the  country. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  That  is  exactly  correct. 
This  a  gray  area,  but  in  order  to  com- 
promise I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit 
this  in  the  interest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  but  we  do  have  to  maintain 
the  strength  of  the  military,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  refused  my  offer. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  able 
chairman  and  my  devoted  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  says  this 
bill  does  not  provide  for  tm  appropria- 
tion. I  believe  we  would  agree  that  imder 
the  bill  as  it  is  written  and  now  before 
us,  it  raises  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  commitment  and  intimate  ex- 


penditure in  Vietnam  from  $1.1  billion 
to  $1.6  billion  and  therefore  it  enables 
the  Defense  Department  to  obligate 
S474  million  in  support  of  Vietnam  that 
it  could  not  obligate  otherwise,  so  this  is, 
as  I  interpret  it,  freeing  up  money  for 
expenditure,  and  it  is  in  a  real  sense  an 
appropriation  for  Vietnam. 

The  funds  are  already  available  to  the 
Defense  Department,  but  they  are  not 
available  for  obligation  to  Vietnam. 
But  this  bill  would  make  them  available 
for  Vietnam  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  money  is  not  provided  otherwise. 

We  would  expect  the  provision  on  the 
high  school  graduates  which  we  put  in 
the  appropriation  bill  last  year  to  be 
debated  in  the  consideration  of  the  ap- 
propriation bill  next  week.  The  House 
will  be  able  to  modify  or  repeal  the  pro- 
vision if  it  so  desires. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  will  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  he  certainly 
has  succeeded  in  building  up  the  Army 
and  the  Marines,  and  he  has  done  such 
a  great  job  that  they  are  coming  back 
to  us  and  screaming  that  they  cannot  do 
it  under  the  provisions  that  were  put  in 
the  appropriation  bill.  So  that  is  a  com- 
plete success?  It  is  a  complete  failure. 
If  we  accept  that  as  success,  fine. 

But  the  money  for  Vietnam  is  avail- 
able now.  We  are  not  appropriating  any 
new  money.  All  it  does  is  open  the  door 
where  the  money  can  go  through  in  the 
Vietnam  situation.  So  we  are  not  appro- 
priating any  money,  we  are  not  doing 
anything  to  take  away  from  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  its  rights. 

I  am  going  to  offer  the  amendment 
after  the  previous  question  is  ordered 
striking  out  section  401(B),  and  all  I  am 
asking  the  gentleman  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  do  is  to  allow  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  deduct  the 
figures  for  the  armed  services  by  what- 
ever trick — maybe  "trick"  is  a  hard  word 
and  perhaps  "whatever  adroit  maneu- 
ver" would  be  a  softer  term — so  as  to 
control  the  personnel,  which  is  strictly 
within  the  realm  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  We  are  trying  to  do  away 
with  that  and  meet  the  issue  right  head 
on. 

I  think  that  the  issue  is  well  known. 
I  hope  that  the  previous  question  will  be 
sustained  and  we  can  get  along  with  the 
business  of  the  day  and  get  on  with  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  impending  battle 
between  these  two  old  and  dear  friends, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  in  closing  out  his  time  in  the 
House  would  like  to  volunteer  as  a 
referee. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  would  accept  the  offer  to 
referee,  but  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  already  stated  a  position. 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  113,  nays  268,  not  voting  51, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.   144) 
YEAS — 113 


Arcnds 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Beard 

Bennett 

Biaggi 

Boggs 

Bray 

Brinklev 

Broyhili.  Va. 

Biirgener 

Burke.  Fla. 

Butler 

Byron 

Chamberlain 

ClawEOn.  Del 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

VV.  Jr. 
Davis.  S.C. 
Delaney 
Derwlnski 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan 
Erlenborn 
Flndlev 
Pish 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Frelinghuyseu 
Froehlich 
Oilman 
Ginn 

Goidwater 
Grover 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Bafalis 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Bell 

Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
BurliEon,  Mo. 
Burton 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DouH. 
Clay 


Gubser 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hebert 

Hicks 

Hinshaw 

Kcgan 

Ko:t 

Hcrton 

Hosmer 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

I  chord 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Ku'kendall 

Lagomarsino 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Long,  La. 

Lett 

McClory 

:.tcSpadden 

J.lEdigau 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Mayne 

Mitchell,  N,Y. 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Nichols 

NAYS — 268 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collier 

Collins,  111. 

Conte 

Gorman 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Cronin 

Culver 

Daniels. 
Dominick  V. 

Danie.jon 

Davis.  Ga. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dent 

Diggs 

Donohue 

Drinan 

Dulski 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Flood 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frey 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Grasso 

Green,  Oreg, 


O'Brien 

Parris 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

Powell,  Ohio 

Price,  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Quillen 

Randall 

Sandman 

S.Hiterfleld 

Sebelius 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Treen 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wamplcr 

White 

Whitehurst 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wydler 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  ni. 

Young,  S.C. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zion 


Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hammcr- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Wash 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 
Henderson 

Holifield 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  Md. 

McCloskey 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 


Va. 


.Fa 


Maraiiti 

Math;as.  Calif. 

Matsunapa 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Milford 

Miller 

M'ils 

Minish 

Mink 

Minshsll.  Ohio 

Mitche.l.  Mel. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Mocrhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhe.i:i 
Mo  rear. 
Mosher 
Most 

Murphy.  I 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Neiseu 
Nix 
Obey 
OHara 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Podell 
Preyer 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Rails  back 


Ranee! 

R.Trick 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rinalcio 

Hcberis 

Robinson.  Va 

Robison.  NY. 

Kodmo 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio.  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Eocney.  Pa. 

Ro^e 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rcush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

tt  Germain 

Sarasin 

Earbanes 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shuster 

.Sikes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 


.^lexancer 

Ashbrook 

Bevill 

Blackburn 

Browi^.  Ohio 

Carey,  NY. 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Clancy 

Conlan 

Conyers 

Crane 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dennis 

Devine 

Dingell 

Dorn 

Frenzel 


NOT  VOTING- 

Gettys 

Gray 

Hamilton 

Heckler,  Mass. 

HiUls 

Huber 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 

Lehman 

Lujan 

Luken 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mazzoli 

PiCkle 

Poage 

Rees 


Statuon. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
St  eel  man 
Sludds 
S'lllivaii 
Symington  * 
Talcoti 
Taylor.  N.C 
Thone 
Thorn  ion 
Tiernan 
TowpU,  Nev 
U-.'a:! 
Uliman 
Van  Deeriin 
V'auder  Jagt 
Vander  Vee:: 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorlto 
V.'are 
Whalen 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson. 

Charles 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yairon 
Young.  Fla. 
Young.  Ga. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 

-51 

Held 

Rconey.  NY 

Runnels 

Shriver 

Sisk 

Snyder 

Stark 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Waldie 

Williams 

Wilson, 

Charles  H  , 

Calif. 


Tex. 


So  the  previous  question  was  not 
ordered. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs. 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Reid  for,  with  Mr.  Stark  against. 

UntU  further  notice: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Bevill  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  with  Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Hillis. 

Mr.  Gettj-s  with  Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Luken. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Kazen. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Shriver  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Runnels. 
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The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMEMDICZNT  OITKBZS  BT  KK.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Atfiendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mahon:  On 
page  1.  beginning  In  line  9,  after  the  word 
"purposes",  insert  a  period  and  strike  out 
"and  all  points  of  order  against  section  401 
of  said  bill  for  failture  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  4,  rule  XXI  and  are 
hereby  waived.";  and 

On  page  a,  beginning  in  line  S,  after  the 
period,  strike  out  the  sentence  beginning  on 
line  5  and  ending  on  Une  0. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour  on  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should 
not  require  a  great  deal  of  time  to  dis- 
pose of  the  amendment  which  I  have 
offered.  The  authorization  bill  which 
provides  needed  funds  for  defense  is  not 
heavily  Involved  in  the  amendment  which 
has  been  sent  to  the  Clerk's  desk.  All  of 
the  funds  remain  in  the  bill  which  have 
been  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  for  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Air  Force,  except  that  in  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  bill  we  do  not 
waive  points  of  order  to  sections  401  and 
402,  that  is  the  import  of  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered.  Therefore,  when 
this  bill  is  read  for  amendment,  I  ex- 
pect to  make  a  point  of  order  against  all 
or  parts  of  sections  401  and  402. 

The  general  provisions  are  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  without  the  rule.  The  ac- 
tion by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices in  raising  the  amoimt  of  money 
available  to  be  obligated  in  South  Viet- 
nam from  $1.26  billion  to  $1.6  billion  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order.  It  is  up  to  the 
House  to  work  its  will  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  additional  money  to  be  au- 
thorized for  South  Vietiumi.  I  am  not 
complaining  about  the  authorization,  I 
object  to  providing  additional  obliga- 
tional  authority  in  an  authorization  bill. 

The  appropriation  bill  for  the  Defense 
Department  and  other  agencies  Is  sched- 
uled for  House  consideration  next 
Wednesday.  At  that  time  the  House  can 
work  its  will  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions or  obligational  authority  for  South 
Vietnam.  Also  the  House  can  take  what- 
ever action  it  wishes  to  take  with  respect 
to  the  language  involving  the  educa- 
tional requirements  for  new  recruits. 

In  other  words,  this  whole  matter  wUl 
be  before  the  House  next  Wednesday, 
according  to  the  schedule,  and  at  that 
time  we  will  decide  how  much  money 
will  be  available  in  an  appropriation  bill, 
and  that  is  where  the  issue  ought  to  be 
decided.  The  authorization  ought  to  be 
in  the  current  bill.  We  do  not  propose  to 
knock  out  the  authorization  provisions. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  our 
insl^tance  that  there  be  at  least  55  per- 
cent of  the  new  recruits  in  the  services 
who  are  high  school  graduates.  Well,  in 
the  bill  coming  up  on  next  Wednesday 
this  provision,  which  Is  in  the  armed 
services  bill  today,  this  provision,  Identl- 
caUy,  will  be  in  that  bill.  It  will  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment.  If  anyone  wishes  to 
change  the  percentage  of  high  school 
graduates  or  knock  out  the  provision 
altogether,  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
to  do  so.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  the  House 


working  its  will  on  the  appropriation  bill 
next  week. 

With  respect  to  qualifications  of  mili- 
tary personnel  we  are  just  trying  to  have 
a  highly  efittcient  armed  force.  Quality  is 
what  we  want,  not  just  warm  bodies. 

So  I  think  I  am  making  my  point  here. 
We  have  no  desire  to  disturb  the  regu- 
lar authorization  bill,  and  next  week 
when  we  have  up  the  appropriation  bill 
we  can  do  what  we  like  with  respect  to 
additional  obligational  authority  for 
Vietnam. 

I  see  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisi-^na  (Mr.  Hebert) 
is  on  his  feet.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
irom  Lousiana. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Weaker,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to  yield 
for  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  The  gentleman  does  not 
jield  for  an  amendment? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No,  I  do  not  yield  for  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  just  vranted  to  ask  the 
gentlem:in.  I  told  the  gentleman  I  was 
going  to  keep  him  honest. 

Mr.  MAHON.  No  problem.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  there  is  any  uncertainty  about  my 
amendment  that  I  could  help  clear  up,  I 
would  be  delighted  to  do  so.  Otherwise 
I  am  inclined  to  move  the  previous 
question. 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  my  amendment  and 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  ( Mr.  Mahos  • . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY.  APRIL  5,  1974, 
TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON  THE  SEC- 
OND SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1974 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night, Friday.  April  5.  1974,  to  fUe  a 
report  on  a  bill  making  further  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio  reserved  all 
points  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection^ 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1974 

Mr.   HUBERT.   Mr.   Speaker.   I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 


Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12565)  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1974  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  other  weapons  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  end  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize 
construction  at  certain  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  wiiole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
.slderation  of  the  bill  H.E.  12565,  with 
Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  theTtltiFof "thFbil ~ 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hebert) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bray)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the  com- 
mittee today  is  one  recommended  and 
supported  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

It  will  provide  a  supplemental  authori- 
zation for  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  new  authorization  proposed  In 
this  bill  is  $1,142,049,000.  The  amount 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
was  $1,257,455,000.  The  amount  approved 
by  the  committee  and  recommended  for 
enactment  therefore  repreeents  a  reduc- 
tion from  the  amoimt  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  the  amount 
of  $115,406,000. 

The  new  authorization  proposed  in  this 
bill  is  $1,142,049,000,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Title  I   (procurement)    ..  $999,300,000 


Title     II   (R.D.T.&E.J    _ 
Title  III  (construction) 


109,  883,  000 
32,  866,  000 


In  the  interest  of  providing  a  better 
understanding  of  the  departmental  re- 
quest, here  is  a  brief  simutiary  of  title  I 
(procurement),  broken  dowTi  into  vari- 
ous categories: 

Title  I — Procurement 

MUIions 

Middle  East  payback » 140.3 

Augmented  force  readiness.., 327.  2 

Increased  airlift  capability.., 167.4 

Accelerated  modernization.., 339.6 

Strategic  program  changes.., 24.8 


Total 999.3 


A  detailed  breakdown  of  these  various 
categories  appears  on  page  7  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  However,  for  purposes  of 
placing  this  into  proper  perspective,  I 
will  briefly  review  each  Of  these  cate- 
gories and  the  authorization  provided 
therein. 

MIDDLE    EAST    PAT    BACK,    $1*0.3     MILLION 

The  category  "Middle  East  pay  back" 
funds  the  incremental  costs  of  replace- 
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ment  of  equipment  provided  to  Israel. 
The  sale  of  equipment  under  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  (MAP)  did  not 
generate  sufficient  dollars  to  replace  this 
equipment  in  U.S.  inventories  at  todays 
higher  prices. 

AUGMENTED    FORCE    READINESS,    $327.2    MILLION 

This  category  "Augmented  force  readi- 
ness" involves  items  to  improve  force 
readiness  worldwide  that  are  not  neces- 
sarily related  to  the  Middle  East  war. 
Major  programs  include:  Additional 
spares  and  repair  parts,  new  simulators, 
electronic  countermeasure  (ECM)  equip- 
ment, additional  missiles,  aircraft  modi- 
fications, and  tactical  drones. 

INCREASED    AIRLIFT    CAPA8ILITT,    $167.4    MILLION 

This  category  is  comprised  of  three 
programs : 

First.  C-5  and  C-141  spares,  $108.9 
million.  The  program  will  provide  addi- 
tional spares  to  permit  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  utilization  rate  of  these  air- 
craft during  an  emergency. 

Second.  Engineering  and  drawings  for 
stretched  C-141,  $40  million.  This  pro- 
gram will  lengthen  the  body  of  the  C-141 
aircraft  to  provide  increased  cargo  stow- 
age area. 

Third.  Design  of  modification  and  tool- 
ing for  wide-body  cargo  convertible  air- 
craft (CRAF),  $18.5  million. 

ACCELERATED     MODERNIZATION,     $339.6     MILLION 

This  category  generally  includes  in- 
creases to  ongoing  programs.  The  intent 
is  to  increase  the  inventory  of  these  items 
at  a  faster  rate  than  was  originally 
planned.  The  request  includes  increased 
procurement  of:  P-3  and  KC-130  air- 
craft, the  TOW  missUe,  Army  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  aircraft  modifica- 
tions. 

STRATEGIC  PROGRAM  CHANGES,  $24.8  MILLION 

This  category  requests  procurement  of 
long  leadtime  material  in  support  of 
construction  of  the  second  and  third 
Trident  submarmes.  The  Navy  has  stated 
that  failure  to  provide  the  $24.8  million 
as  a  supplemental  request  will  jeopardize 
current  delivery  schedules  for  the  third 
Trident  submarine. 

In  summary,  the  committee  recom- 
mended approval  of  a  total  of  $999,300,- 
000  in  authorization  for  title  I  of  the  bill 
for  the  procurement  of  hardware  and 
weapon  systems. 

TITLE    II^R.D.T.    &    E. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  is  concerned  with 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalu- 
ation. The  amount  requested  by  the 
departments  and  defense  agencies 
amounted  to  $217,489,000.  The  commit- 
tee was  of  the  view  that  time  did  not 
permit  a  detailed  review  of  each  of  the 
hundreds  of  projects  involved  in  this 
title  of  the  bill  and,  therefore,  deferred 
without  prejudice  any  action  on  the  re- 
quests of  the  departments  except  for  the 
authorization  required  to  meet  classi- 
fied civilian  employee  pay  raises  and 
wage  board  increases  not  previously  pro- 
vided in  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget  in 
the  amount  of  $108,908,000;  and  one  clas- 
sified project  in  the  amount  of  $975,000, 
for  a  total  authorization  for  this  title 
of  $109,883,000. 


TITLE  UI CONSTRUCTION 

Title  III  of  the  bill  is  concerned  with 
mUitary  construction.  The  departmental 
request  of  $32,866,000  was  approved  in 
its  entirety  by  the  committee. 

The  request  consists  of  two  items: 
fi:st,  the  expansion  of  base  facilities  on 
the  island  of  Diego  Garcia  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  in  the  amount  of  $29  million,  and 
second,  an  authorization  in  the  amount 
of  $3,866,000  in  support  of  military  fam- 
ily housing.  This  latter  item  also  essen- 
tially represents  wage  increases  not  pre- 
viously budgeted  by  the  Department  in 
fiscal  year  1974. 

I  am  acutely  aware  that  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  are  not  persuaded 
of  the  necessity  of  expanding  our  facil- 
ities on  Diego  Garcia.  However,  I  feel 
these  Members  are  either  uninformed  or 
have  not  correctly  analyzed  the  circum- 
stances which  indicate  the  critical  need 
for  this  action.  Therefore,  let  me  suggest 
that  those  who  question  the  need  for  this 
action  read  that  portion  of  the  commit- 
tee report  dealing  with  Diego  Garcia 
which  begins  on  page  12  and  extends 
through  page  16. 

Very  briefly,  unless  we  are  willing  to 
forfeit  to  Soviet  influence  and  domina- 
tion the  entire  Indian  Ocean  area  and 
all  the  nations  which  border  on  that 
great  ocean,  we  must  in  our  national  in- 
terest provide  a  modest  naval  support 
facility  on  Diego  Garcia.  It  is  a  prudent, 
precautionary  move  to  insure  that  we  will 
have  the  capability  in  the  future  to  oper- 
ate our  forces  in  an  area  of  increasing 
strategic  importance  to  the  United  States 
and  its  allies. 

TITLE   IV GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

Title  IV  contains  two  sections,  both 
controversial.  The  first  would  increase 
the  ceihng  on  the  amount  of  funds  that 
can  be  obligated  in  support  of  our  mili- 
tary assistance  service  funded  program 
for  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  in  fiscal  year 
1974  from  the  $1,126,000,000  now  estab- 
lished in  law  to  $1,600,000,000. 

The  department  in  making  this  request 
pointed  out  that  the  reduction  made  by 
the  Congress  in  the  proposed  fiscal  year 
1974  program  seriously  crippled  its  ability 
to  continue  to  provide  the  South  Viet- 
namese with  the  war  materials  which  are 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  that 
country's  independence. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Clements, 
in  his  appearance  before  the  committee, 
pointed  out  that  the  department's  re- 
quest does  not  involve  any  additional 
funds;  what  is  requested  is  the  author- 
ization to  spend  up  to  the  requested  level 
of  $1.6  billion. 

Secretary  Clements  stated  that  the 
present  ceiling  is  insufficient  to  permit 
the  department  to  provide  the  South 
Vietnamese  with  the  ammunition,  petro- 
leum products,  and  other  war  materials 
that  are  necessai-y  to  enable  them  to  re- 
sist continued  North  Vietnamese  military 
pressure  and  violations  of  the  cease-fire 
agreement. 

It  is  for  these  military  reasons  as  well 
as  recognition  of  our  long  tradition  of 
assisting  our  friends  and  allies  to  defend 
themselves  from  oppression  that  we  have 
approved  the  departmental  request. 

I,  personally,  find  it  inconceivable  that 
anyone  would  deny  this  essential  assist- 


ance to  the  South  Vietnamese  who  have 
over  the  past  year,  without  American 
troops,  demonstrated  to  the  world  their 
great  determination  to  remain  a  free  and 
independent  sovereign  nation.  I  em 
happy  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  concur  in  this  view.  I  trust  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  join  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  expressing  and 
demonstratmg  our  firm  and  continued 
support  for  this  noble  people. 

The  second  item  in  this  title  is  con- 
cerned with  an  amendment  proposed  by 
the  committee  which,  if  enacted  into  law', 
will  nullify  a  legislative  provision  in  last 
years'  fiscal  year  1974  appropriation  law 
which  prohibits  the  use  of  fimds  for  the 
enlistment  of  non-prior-senice  person- 
nel when  such  elistments  will  cause  the 
percentage  of  non-high  school  graduates 
enlisting  in  the  services  to  exceed  45 
percent. 

It  is  neither  soimd  nor  fair  to  deny 
enlistments  to  potentially  successful 
non-high  school  graduates  when  recruit- 
ing shortfalls  are  occurring. 
"•  The  Congress  has  opposed  the  continu- 
ation of  the  induction  authority  and  in- 
sisted on  establishing  an  all-volunteer 
force  environment.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this  policy  determination  by  the  Con- 
gress, we  have  in  an  appropriation 
bill  imposed  a  severe  restriction  on 
recruitment. 

I  am  aware  of  the  rationale  that  con- 
tends that  this  provision  is  designed  to 
improve  the  quaUty  of  our  volimteers. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  mih- 
tar>'  services  select  the  best  qualified 
among  the  available  non-high  school 
graduates.  Over  85  percent  of  non-high 
school  graduates  enlisted  this  fiscal  year 
had  qualifj-ing  test  scores  which  rank 
them  in  mental  groups  I  to  HI,  which  is 
average,  or  above  average. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Secretary  of  Navv 
and  by  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  that  failure  to  waive  this  provi^igxi<^ — '  '^ 
in  the  appropriations  bill  will  residt  in  a 
recruiting  shortfall  for  the  Marine  Corps 
of  approximately  12,000.  The  Army  will 
also  suffer  a  recruiting  shortfall  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  provision  of  somewhere 
between  10.000  and  20.000  recruits. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  committee 
elected  to  exercise  its  legislative  juris- 
diction and  recommend  elimination  of 
this  unfortunate  action  of  the  Congress. 

CONCLUSION 

The  communication  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress requesting  this  legislation  advised 
that  its  submission  was  made  necessary 
as  a  result  of  a  number  of  serious  un- 
foreseen problems  which  had  come  to 
light  as  a  result  of  the  Middle  East  con- 
flict. These  problems  involved  militarv 
readiness. 

Stated  another  way,  departmental  wit- 
nesses have  emphasized  that  this  addi- 
tional authorization  for  appropriations  is 
necessary  to  provide  the  mihtary  with 
the  increased  readiness  to  respond  to  war 
crises  situations. 

The  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  has  dem- 
onstrated to  the  department  that  our 
reaction  capability  is  considerably  less 
than  the  optimum.  None  of  us  knows 
what  tomorrow  may  bring  in  the  way  of  a 
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new  crisis  and,  therefore,  prudence  re- 
quires us  to  support  efforts  to  overcome 
any  inadequacies  which  may  now  exist  In 
our  military  capability. 

I  solicit  your  support  of  this  legislation 
which,  In  the  last  analysis,  is  designed  to 
overcome,  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
readiness  deficiencies  in  our  Defense 
Establishment. 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
chairman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  indicated  that  he  intends,  if 
I  recall  his  statement,  to  ask  for  a  reduc- 
tion amendment  to  the  committee  biU 
from  $1.6  billion  to  $1.4  billion  at  the  ap- 
propriate time;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  That  is  correct:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Will  that  leave  them 
an  additional  amoimt  to  be  spent  during 
the  current  fiscal  year,  which  is  $274  mil- 
lion more  than  we  talked  about  in  the 
committee? 

Mr.  HEBEflT.  This  amount  is  the 
amoimt  of  money  on  hand  and  after  dis- 
cussing it  In  the  full  committee.  It  is  the 
amount  that  is  available  and  can  be 
spent.  We  reduced  it  to  $1.4  billion  to 
coincide  with  the  amount  that  is 
available. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if 
we  do  reduce  the  amount  to  $1.4  billion, 
it  also  allows  the  flexibility  which  Sena- 
tors talked  about  on  their  side  that,  in 
fact,  rather  than  reduce  the  amount  by 
some  $200  million  we  would  be  increasing 
the  Item,  so  there  would  be  available  ex- 
penditures of  $640  million  for  the  defense 
of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  HifeBERT.  I  cannot  answer  a  ques- 
tion anticipating  what  the  Senate  may  or 
may  not  do. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  The  Senate  subcom- 
mittee has  already  done  it. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  do  not  care  whether 
it  has  done  It.  It  has  not  come  to  us. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  was  asking  Uie  gen- 
tleman for  a  professional  anailysis  of 
what  would  happen  If  his  reduction  took 
place  and  the  modification  to<*  place 
that  the  Senators  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  The  gentleman  is  ask- 
ing me  to  reply  to  a  question  which  is  not 
a  fact.  The  subcommittee  has  done  such 
and  such,  the  full  committee  might  do 
something  else  and  the  Senate  itself 
might  do  something  else;  so  unless  we 
have  the  facts  before  us,  I  cannot  answer 
such  a  questl<xi. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Let  me  ask,  consider- 
ing that  we  are  concerned  with  facts  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  made  a  very 
strong  plea  to  justify  the  $1.6  billion  that 
is  in  the  bill  as  a  firm  commitment  that 
they  made  to  avoid  a  bubble  in  the  pipe- 
line, why  is  the  gentleman  now  suggest- 
ing that  we  modify  this  amount  by  $200 
million? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  am  not  suggesting  we 
modify  It.  Because  of  further  Investiga- 
tion and  discussion  with  the  Department 
of  Defense,  we  learned  that  they  can 
live  with  this  figure.  As  the  gentleman 
win  recall,  he  was  present  at  the  time 
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of  the  hearings  In  the  committee,  this 
was  a  flexible  figure  of  $1.6  billion,  in 
order  to  give  flexibility  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  case  an  unexpected  emer- 
gency arises. 

It  was  sort  of  an  open  area.  We  are 
now  tightening  that  area. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Is  it  the  intent  now  to 
take  away  the  flexibility? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  We  have  taken  away 
that  flexibility  in  spending  that  which 
we  have  on  hand  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Is  the  Department  of 
Defense  sending  letters  to  the  commit- 
tee supporting  the  reduction  from  $1.6 
billion,  to  $1.4  billion? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  sending  letters 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  traditionally  supple- 
mental requests  have  been  presented  to 
the  Congress  when  an  event,  unforeseen 
or  incalculable  by  the  administration, 
creates  a  problem  of  such  magnitude  that 
the  administration  could  not  accommo- 
date its  consequences  within  the  author- 
ity and  capability  ascribed  to  it  by  the 
Congress. 

I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  the  Mid- 
dle East  war  was  just  such  an  unfore- 
seen event.  True,  we  in  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated $2.2  billion  to  pay  for  the  ma- 
terial required  but  this  supplemental  ad- 
dresses not  just  the  payback  of  costs  as- 
sociated with  material  provided  to  Israel 
but  a  whole  gamut  of  items  which  are 
needed  to  overcome  deficiencies  uncov- 
ered or  whose  presence  was  reiterated  as 
a  result  of  the  action  in  the  Middle  East. 
Many  administration  spokesmen  have 
emphasized  that  although  we  had  been 
working  in  many  of  the  deficiency  areas 
in  order  to  overcome  them,  the  war  high- 
lighted anew  that  we  needed  more  em- 
phasis on  several  point*  such  as: 

Advanced  warning  and  its  assessment, 
and  the  ready  forces  available  to  take 
advantage  of  it ; 

Larger  inventories  to  offset  the  heavy 
attrition  of  equipment  and  supplies  that 
can  result  from  modem,  intense  conven- 
tional conflict; 

Balanced,  mutually  supporting  forces, 
that  is,  not  just  tanlcs  and  aircraft,  but 
infantry,  antitank  weapons,  artillery  and 
ground  air  defenses  as  well; 

Defense  suppression  weapons,  equip- 
ment and  tactics;  and 

A  warm  production  base  with  suffi- 
cient reserve  stoclcs  in  hand. 

To  address  these  problems  we  are 
considering  this  supplemental  request. 
Many  have  said,  "Why  can  it  not  wait 
until  fiscal  year  1975."  I  think  that  the 
answer  to  that  is  twofold.  Primarily,  the 
items  covered  by  the  supplemental  are 
additional  increments  of  weaponry  that 
we  approved  in  the  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  or  fixes  to  those  items.  If  we  ap- 
prove these  supplemental  requests  at 
this  time,  procurement  let  quantities  can 
be  increased  to  take  advantage  of  large 
lot  bujrlng  and  to  enable  contractors  to 
set  up  the  most  eflQcient  production  ca- 


pacity and  economic  rate.  Additionally, 
flxes  can  be  incorporated  into  contracts 
at  a  point  in  the  production  cycle  that 
will  create  a  minimum  of  disruption. 
Secondarily,  the  track  record  of  the  Con- 
gress in  completing  its  action  on  the  De- 
fense Department  requests  in  a  timely 
manner  has  not  Ijeen  overwhelming  in 
the  recent  past.  True  so«ie  of  the  delay 
can  be  attributed  to  actions  or  inactions 
on  the  part  of  the  administration,  how- 
ever our  own  culpubility  cannot  be  miti- 
gated. The  two  factors  then  lead  one  to 
the  inescapable  conclusion  that  allow- 
ing this  request  to  lie  fallow  until  action 
on  the  fiscal  year  1975  budget  request 
is  a  sure-fire  approach  to  insm-ing  delay 
and  disruption  in  the  production  lines 
of  needed  material  and  a  certain  diminu- 
tion of  our  forces  capacity  to  react  to 
crisis. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Marj'- 
land  (Mr.  Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
committee  chairman  for  giving  me  this 
time. 

We  the  Members  of  this  distinguished 
body  pass  legislation  daily.  Often  be- 
cause of  the  crush  of  legislation  we  do 
not  have  the  time  to  e^camine  the  cli- 
mate in  which  the  legislation  is  raised 
and  regrettably  we  cannot  often  make  a 
prognosis  concerning  the  long-term  im- 
pact of  the  legislation.  On  this  bill,  on 
this  monstrous  defense  supplemental  au- 
thorization, it  is  crucial  that  we  look  at 
the  climate  in  which  this  legislation  is 
spawned  and  also  that  we  critically  ex- 
amine the  long-range  implications  of 
the  legislation. 

Despite  all  of  the  prese  agentry  con- 
cerning the  Chief  Executive's  peace  ini- 
tiatives, in  reality  we  in  America  are 
witnessing  the  resurgence  of  an  arms- 
race  mentality  and  a  cold-war  philosophy 
rationale  in  this  country.  Detente  with 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
is  being  matched  with  cries  for  more 
money  for  the  military.  We  now  have  the 
largest  Department  of  Defense  budget 
ever  known  in  America's  history. 

Rapprochement  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  is  matched  with  an  out- 
burst of  cries  for  more  money,  more 
money  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Ma- 
rines, and  the  Air  Force.  The  old  ugly 
specter  of  a  cold  war  once  again  is  with 
us,  and  once  again  are  asking  another 
generation  of  Americans  to  live  under 
the  psychic  trauma  of  a  cold -war  na- 
tional policy.  Once  again  we  are  begin- 
ning to  create  a  climate  In  which  every 
night  Americans  will  go  to  bed  asking 
themselves  the  same  question:  "Will  the 
bomb  be  dropped  tonight?"  "Will  the 
button  be  pushed  by  mistake?"  "Will 
the  world  destroy  itself  tomorrow?" 

A  whole  generation  of  Americans  lived 
through  that  Idnd  of  torture,  and  now  we 
are  setting  the  stage  for  tihe  resumption 
of  that  torture  but  this  time  on  a  new 
generation  of  Americans. 

We  must  consider  the  long-range  as- 
pects of  this  legislation.  The  Korean  war 
ended  on  July  27,  1$53.  Now  21 
years  later.  Americans  afe  still  paying 
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taxes  for  our  "military  presence"  in 
Korea.  Our  "delicate  secret  commit- 
ments' which  brought  the  Korean  war 
to  a  theoretical  end,  prevented  American 
citizens  from  knowing  about  a  seeming- 
ly unending  pohtical/military  commit- 
ment to  South  Korea.  Shall  we  still  be 
paying  in  1984,  in  1994? 

Our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Kissinger 
who  "excels"  at  the  art  of  secret,  personal 
diplomatic  negotiations  did  not  tell  us 
that  the  price  for  "ending  the  war  in 
Vietnam"  was  an  unending  commitment 
of  money,  material,  and  perhaps  man- 
power to  South  Vietnam.  Will  American 
citizens  be  paying  for  this  fancy  dan  di- 
plomacy in  the  year  2020,  in  the  year 
2040?  I  do  not  care  how  we  attempt  to 
evade  it  or  rationalize  it,  this  bill,  H.R. 
12565,  becomes  a  part  of  that  never-end- 
ing commitment  of  money,  material,  and 
perhaps  manpower  to  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  entreat  you  to  weigh 
soberly  the  words  I  have  said.  I  entreat 
you  not  to  talie  action  to  revive  the  cold- 
war-arms-race  philosophy  and  posture.  I 
entreat  you  not  to  saddle  generations  yet 
to  be  bom  with  a  tax  burden  made  totally 
burdensome  because  of  an  open  end,  un- 
ending commitment  to  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  implore  you  to  defeat 
this  monstrous  bill,  H.R.  12565. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  PncE) . 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is 
already  obvious  that  some  progress  has, 
indeed,  been  made.  We  are  going  to  have, 
during  the  reading  of  the  bill,  a  point 
of  order  which  strikes  out  the  $1.6  bil- 
lion in  the  appropriation  bill  and  then 
we  are  going  to  have  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  which 
reduces  the  sum  of  $1.6  billion  in  aid  to 
Vietnam  in  the  authorized  amoimt  to 
$1.4  billion.  I  am  delighted  at  this  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made,  and  I  am 
delighted  that  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  is  going  to  offer 
that  amendment. 

However,  I  submit  to  you  the  reason 
why  this  progress  has  been  made  and 
the  reason  why  these  things  are  going  to 
happen  is  not  so  much  that  we  have 
suddenly  found  within  the  week  since 
t^is  bill  was  reported  out  that  we  do  not 
need  this  money,  but,  rather,  that  we 
have  suddenly  found  the  American  peo- 
ple do  not  want  to  pay  this  money.  The 
American  people  are  not  in  the  mood  to 
abandon  South  Vietnam,  but  they  are 
in  the  mood  to  question  how  much  money 
they  should  pay  for  the  support  of  the 
war  effort  in  South  Vietnam.  Under  the 
parliamentary  situation  as  it  now  exists 
and  as  it  is  expected  to  exist  after  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  offered  his  amendment  to 
reduce  the  Increase  from  $474  million  au- 
thorized to  a  $274  million  increase,  I  am 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 


out  that  section  thereby  removing  any 
increase  whatsoever. 

I  do  not  honestly  think  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  at  this  particular  point  in 
time  want  to  send  an  additional  $274 
million,  in  this  fiscal  year  which  has 
about  3  months  to  go,  in  South  Vietnam 
for  military  assistance.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  answer  to  this  question  is,  but 
I  represent  a  relatively  conservative  dis- 
trict, and  I  have  not  had  any  great  out- 
cry from  people  saying,  "Mail  more 
money  to  South  Vietnam." 

I  think  the  American  people  are  just 
delighted  that  the  war  there  is  over,  but 
I  think  they  would  be  intrigued  if  they 
knew  the  facts  about  what  South  Viet- 
nam is  spending  in  its  own  defense  and 
what  America  is  spending  in  defense  of 
South  Vietnam.  The  facts  are  very  hard 
to  come  by.  You  may  have  seen  the  story 
in  the  paper  2  days  ago  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
tried  to  get  some  information  out  of  the 
State  Department,  and  the  State  De- 
partment checked  witli  the  Ambassador 
to  South  Vietnam,  and  the  American 
Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam  replied  to 
the  State  Depaitment  to  this  effect:  "I 
think  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to 
permit  Kennedy  the  tactical  advantage 
of  an  honest  and  detailed  answer  to  the 
questions  of  substance  raised  in  his 
letter."  He  did  not  say  that  the  questions 
were  frivolous,  and  he  did  not  say  that 
they  were  not  important,  but  he  said 
that  we  should  not  give  him  an  honest 
answer.  Well,  we  have  some  of  this  in- 
formation in  our  hearings  on  page  39.  In 
1971  South  Vietnam  spent  over  $1,315,- 
000,000  in  its  own  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  figure  of  $1,315 
billion  that  they  spent  in  1971  went  down 
to  $579  million  in  1972;  $599  million  in 
1973;  and  is  budgeted  at  only  $474  mil- 
lion total  for  the  year  in  1974.  That,  odd- 
ly enough,  happens  to  be  exactly  the 
amount  of  money  that  they  wanted  in  the 
supplemental  for  us  to  add  to  our  ex- 
penditure this  year.  While  their  defense 
expenditures  are  going  rapidly  down, 
why  should  our  expenditures  for  South 
Vietnam  be  going  rapidly  up? 

I  do  hope  that  when  we  vote  on  the  up- 
or-down  issue,  and  we  are  going  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it,  for  more 
aid  to  South  Vietnam  in  tliis  fiscal  year, 
that  the  additional  item  is  not  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  ICHOBD) . 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee.  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  House  that  I  wlU  be 
offering  an  amendment  when  the  bill 
is  read  imder  the  5-minute  rule.  I  sup- 
port the  bill  in  its  entirety,  with  one 
exception,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  the 
payback  provisions  in  replacing  weapons 
that  we  have  talcen  out  of  our  own  in- 
ventory and  given  to  Israel  under  the 
$2.2  billion  emergency  bill. 

The  House  will  recall  that  at  the  end 
of  last  year  we  appropriated  $2.2  billion 
worth  of  emergency  aid  to  the  Nation 
of  Israel.  In  this  bill  there  Is  an  item  of 
$140.3   million   which   involves   the   in- 


creased replacement  costs.  We  have  sent 
only  $1  billion  worth  of  goods  to  Israel, 
but  what  the  Defense  Department  is  try- 
ing to  do  in  this  bill  is  to  obtain  another 
$140.3  million,  which  represents  the  in- 
creased cost  of  replacement  for  those 
goods  sent  to  Israel  out  of  our  inventory. 

To  me  this  is  unconscionable.  We  have 
sent  them  only  $1  billion.  We  have  $1.2 
billion  more  to  send.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility, but  I  would  say  not  mu-'h  likeli- 
hood, of  the  war  in  the  Middle  East  com- 
ing to  an  end.  and  we  would  never  have 
to  send  the  additional  $1.2  billion.  For 
that  re.ison  I  think  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  verj'  premature  in  tryiny 
to  get  $140.3  million  at  this  time. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  parlia- 
mentar>-  situation,  I  will  be  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  first  committee 
amendment  eliminating  $19.2  million  of 
the  incremental  cost  and  then  I  will  later 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill  taking 
out  the  remainder  of  the  $140.3  million. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri on  his  proposed  amendment. 

We  have,  by  a  very  strong  vote  in  this 
House,  appropriated  $2.2  billion  for  the 
Middle  East.  Fortunately,  that  effort  was 
ended  after  we  had  spent  only  about 
$1  billion.  There  is.  as  I  understand — 
and  I  may  not  be  correct,  because  I  do 
not  have  the  exact  figm-es — but  there  is 
about  $1.2  billion  left.  Therefore  I  am 
wondering  if  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  include  a  broad  statement  that 
would  provide  that  in  addition  to  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  section  101  of  this  act.  there  are 
authorized  to  be  made  available  by  trans- 
fer during  fiscal  year  1974  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  out  of  any  unex- 
pended fimds  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Emergency  Security  Assistance 
for  Israel"  in  title  IV  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance and  Related  Programs  Appro- 
priations Act.  1974,  the  following 
amounts — and  then  we  would  refer  to 
$63  milhon  for  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  $33.9  million  for  the  Air 
Force,  and  a  similar  amount  for  the  other 
services  that  we  can  take  out  by  your 
amendment? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  >-ield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  realize  that  the  gentleman  has  not 
seen  this  language,  but  is  that  generally 
what  he  had  in  mind? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  look  at  that  language  of  the 
gentleman  from  California.  I  should  like 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  it  with 
him.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  he  is 
aiming  at  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Very  good.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  can  explain  that  on  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  g<Mng  to  take 
a  long  time  to  debate  the  total  merits  of 
this  bill  at  this  time.  I  voted  against  the 
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supplonoital  blU  In  committee  and 
failed  to  write  dissenting  or  separate 
minority  views.  I  think  this  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  committee 
that  I  voted  against  the  bill,  and  I  think 
almost  the  first  time  that  I  failed  to  note 
separate  and  concurring  or  minority 
views. 

One  of  the  important  things  that  I 
think  this  House  has  to  relate  to  is  the 
matter  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  discussed  a  moment  ago.  That  is 
the  question  of  spending  $29  million  for 
Diego  Garcia.  The  facetious  answer  to 
that  is,  "Let  us  give  him  a  visa  and  let 
him  come  into  the  country."  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  Diego  Garcia  is  not  in  the 
mainstream  of  anything  that  we  have 
sacred  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  a  right 
that  we  have  got  in  the  British-held 
Chagos  Islands,  which  are  about  1,200 
miles  from  the  nearest  other  land.  If  we 
draw  a  1,200-mile  radius  circle,  we  do  in- 
clude part  of  Ceylon,  which  is  against 
our  program  to  improve  this  base;  and 
we  include  part  of  the  tip  of  India,  and 
they  are  against  our  improving  this  base. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
have  land  facilities,  noted  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  as  practically  on  top  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf  suid  all  over  this  area, 
I  think  we  reaUy  mislead  ourselves  talk- 
ing about  the  Soviets'  naval  capability 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  have  a  fierce 
land  capability  there,  and  we  might  well 
talk  the  same  way  about  protecting 
American  interests  around  Vladivostok. 
It  just  so  happens  that  the  Soviets  have 
got  a  base  at  Vladivostok  and  we  do  not, 
because  that  is  where  their  land  terri- 
tory takes  them. 

I  am  going  to  present,  I  hope,  some  in- 
teresting arguments  on  why  we  should 
go  slowly  on  the  $29  million.  The  com- 
mittee report  takes  3  or  4  or  5  pages  to 
explain  why  we  are  expanding  our  base 
in  Diego  Garcia.  I  think  that  that  is 
the  best  explanation  that  I  have  seen 
so  far  of  committee  action,  but  I  think 
we  need  to  take  further  and  more  ag- 
gressive action  than  holding  hearings  on 
this  matter.  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mi.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land CMr.  Baumak)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
at  this  point  to  address  a  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  m  Armed 
Services.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
whether  or  not  this  authorization  bill 
contains  any  funding  provisions  that 
might  finance  rumored  plans  of  the  UJS. 
Army  for  transferring  the  U.S.  Army 
Ordnance  School  away  from  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  in  Harford  County,  Md. 

Mr  H±BERT.  No,  absolutely  not. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
I  have  discussed  this  previously  with  the 
chairman  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  his 
assurances  that  there  is  no  funding  con- 
tained in  this  legislation  for  any  trans- 
fer of  the  Army  OrdnaDce  School  away 
from  Aberdem  Proving  Ground  which  Is 
located  in  my  congressional  district  in 
Harford  County,  Md. 


On  December  15, 1973,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  a  number  of  alternate  proposals, 
one  of  which  suggested  the  consolidation 
of  Army  ordnance  training  at  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  and  Port  Eustis,  Va.  To  date,  in 
spite  of  numerous  requests  by  the  entire 
Maryland  congressional  delegation  in 
both  bodies,  the  Army  and  the  Defense 
Department  have  failed  to  provide  full 
information  on  this  proposal. 

A  general  hearing  was  held  before  the 
Military  Construction  Siiicommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
on  March  8,  1974.  Although  that  hear- 
ing was  to  have  produced  some  definitive 
answers  to  the  many  questions  the 
Army's  recommendations  have  raised,  no 
such  answers  were  provided. 

The  ordnance  school  has  been  located 
at  Aberdeen  since  1917  and  employs 
nearly  5,000  civilians  and  military  per- 
sonnel. It  would  seem  only  logical  to  me 
that  if  the  Army  is  to  propose  consolida- 
tion of  its  ordnance  training  facilities, 
this  should  be  done  at  the  historic  home 
of  Army  Ordnance,  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground. 

I  again  state  my  appreciation  for  the 
statement  by  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana and  therefore  will  support  the  final 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  in  order  to  make 
an  extremely  important  annoimcement 
from  Georgia,  although  It  happened  in 
Ohio. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Plynt 
was  allowed  to  proceed  out  of  order.) 

HEMST     AAKON    TIES    BABX    SUTH'S    ROME    RUN 
SECORD 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  for  yield- 
ing to  me  in  order  that  I  might  announce 
to  the  House  that  this  afternoon  in  the 
National  League  opening  game  in  Cin- 
cixmati  in  the  first  inning  Henry  Aaron 
tied  the  world's  home  run  record  for- 
merly held  by  Babe  Ruth  by  hitting  his 
714th  major  league  home  run. 

Atlanta  Braves  outfielder.  Hank  Aaron, 
today  earned  a  very  special  place  among 
baseball's  immortals  when  he  smashed 
a  home  run  which  cleared  the  left  field 
fence  in  the  opening  game  between  the 
Atlanta  Braves  and  the  Cincinnati  Reds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  Henry 
Aaron  on  tsang  Babe  Ruth's  home  run 
record. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  to  hold 
the  ceiling  on  MASF  funding  at  the 
$1,126  billion  ceiling  that  was  set  by  Con- 
gress last  year. 

As  you  know,  the  MASF  program  was 
beg;m  in  1966.  It  was  designed  to  provide 
DOD  with  the  greatest  fiexibUlty  in  sup- 
plying military  aid  to  South  Vietnam; 
accordingly,  little  congressional  over- 
sight was  provided  for  in  this  program. 

We  are  asked  today  to  continue  a  pol- 
icy that  was  begim  8  yeatc  ago,  a  policy 
of  blindly  accepting  DOiys  requests  for 
money  without  substantUl  justification 
or  explanaticm  as  to  how  this  money  is 
used. 

I  had  asked  the  House  Armed  Services 


Committee  to  make  an  aggressive  at- 
tempt to  assess  the  military  aid  situation 
in  South  Vietnam  since  the  signing  of 
the  cease-fire  agreement.  The  reason  for 
this  request  was  an  alarming  General 
Accounting  Office  report  to  me  on  the 
MASF  program.  The  GAO  stated  that 
the  Pentagon's  quarterly  reports  to  Con- 
gress on  the  MASF  program  did  not  re- 
flect the  full  value  of  Defense  contracts 
in  South  Vietnam  and  that  further  In- 
vestigations in  Vietnam  and  Hawaii  were 
needed  before  a  complete  aiialysis  could 
be  made.  The  GAO  went  on  to  say  that  in 
1971  the  Pentagon  reported  that  $1.5  bil- 
lion had  been  provided  in  military  assist- 
ance to  Vietnam,  but  GAO  estimated  that 
the  Pentagon  had  provided  about  $1.9 
billion  in  military  assistance — a  $400 
million  difference. 

In  an  attempt  to  get  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  present  spending  in  South  Viet- 
nam, I  submitted  a  list  of  38  specific  in- 
quiries on  the  MASF  program  to  DOD 
witnesses  on  the  first  day  of  hearings  on 
H.R.  12565,  the  supplemental  bill  we  are 
considering  today.  On  the  second  day  of 
hearings,  the  bill  was  marked  up.  That 
was  over  2  weeks  ago.  This  morning,  the 
Pentagon  finally  provided  the  committee 
with  answers  to  all  my  inquiries.  Ob- 
viously, no  Member  of  this  House  has 
had  time  to  assimilate  this  information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt  If  anyone  In 
Congress  has  an  accurate  picture  of  ac- 
tual spending  in  Vietnam,  We  cannot 
continue  this  reckless  couTBe.  We  must 
hold  DOD  accoimtable. 

As  a  first  step,  we  can  hold  the  Pen- 
tagon to  the  ceiling  approved  by  Con- 
gress last  year.  We  must  ttot  let  them 
come  in  through  the  back  door  by  way  of 
this  supplemental.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
this  supplemental  request.  It  is  wrong 
as  a  whole  and  in  each  of  its  parts.  It  is 
an  insulting  rejection  of  the  will  of  Con- 
gress and  a  cynical  manipiilation  of  the 
public. 

After  a  study  of  the  defense  budgets 
for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1(75,  the  stafT 
report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  Congress  pointed  out  that — 

.  .  .  manipulations  create  the  Uluslon  that 
this  year's  defense  budget  is  ttie  same  size  as 
last  year's  and  that  baseline  defense  costs  are 
going  down.  The  reality  Is  that  the  1975  de- 
fense budget  Is  substantially  higher  than  the 
1974  defense  budget  and  basal  ine  costs  are 
going  up.  ...  To  make  a  supplemental  re- 
quest for  new  weapons  whes  there  Is  no 
emergency,  as  was  done  this  year.  Is  abnor- 
mal and  creates  a  mlsleadlag  Impression 
about  the  relative  size  of  the  1974  and  1976 
defense  budgets. 

Further,  the  supplemental  request  cor- 
responds to  the  amount  cut  by  Congress 
from  the  1974  budget.  By  this  sleight-of- 
hand  the  Pentagon  expects  to  gain  covert 
congressional  approval  of  lt«  original  re- 
quest. There  are  sufficient  unobligated 
funds  to  cover  any  supplemental  emer- 
gency needs  including  any  Incremental 
costs  of  replacing  equipment  provided 
to  Israel.  Granted  that  Conl^ess  has  ex- 
erted little  control  over  the  military  In 
the  Ifust  few  decades,  that  time  Is  gone. 
Once  more  Congress  is  demanding  civil- 
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ian  control  over  proliferating  military 
spending  and  adventurism.  Defeating 
this  supplemental  request  would  be  one 
way  of  showing  that  we  are  no  longer 
mere  puppets  of  the  Pentagon. 

We  must  ask  the  Defense  Department, 
v.hat  is  the  hurry?  Where  is  the  crisis 
that  justifies  another  $2.8  billion — "to 
achieve  the  desired  readiness  level. " 
Ready  for  what?  Supposedly  we  are  not 
at  war  and  are  headed  for  negotiations 
toward  a  peaceful  world. 

We  are  not  being  threatened  in  any 
part  of  the  world  except  by  our  own 
sliortsighted  policies.  We  should  be  re- 
ducing our  expenditures  for  arms,  not 
increasing  them. 

What  possible  conclusion  can  other  na- 
tions draw  if  we  approve  additional  mil- 
lions for  'force  readiness"?  What  con- 
clusions would  we  draw  if  the  Soviets 
or  the  Chinese  expanded  their  offensive 
programs?  Every  indication  is  that  de- 
fensive and  not  offensive  weapons  are 
being  produced  by  our  potential  foes. 
Why  must  we  give  them  new  reason  to 
fear  us? 

These  ever-growing  requests  for  weap- 
ons are  coupled  with  ominous  new  ap- 
proaches that  could  be  considered  ag- 
gressive by  other  nations:  in  Indochina, 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  in  our  nuclear 
strategy. 

We  are  spending  three  times  as  much 
for  military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  as  for  economic  aid — violat- 
ing both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Paris 
Peace  Agreement.  The  money  we  give 
the  Thieu  regime  is  increasing,  not  de- 
creasing, after  the  pullout  of  our  troops. 
The  American  Embassy  in  Saigon  is  the 
largest  we  maintain  anywhere  in  the 
world — 142  employees  at  a  cost  of  $7  mil- 
lion a  year,  from  State  Department 
funds,  not  counting  the  marine  guards 
paid  by  Defense. 

Ammxmition  and  aiicraft  are  the  ma- 
jor components  of  the  MASF  program. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  1974, 
we  spent  almost  $300  Qpiillion  on  RNV 
forces.  Much  of  it  is  used  for  "H  and  I 
fire" — for  harassment  and  interdiction. 
An  area  suspected  of  sheltering  Vietcong 
is  shelled  indiscriminately — to  the  dis- 
may of  the  inhabitants  of  peaceful  vil- 
lages. The  anger  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese turns  on  President  Thieu — and  the 
United  States.  Such  random  harassment 
and  shelling  of  civilian  areas  was  re- 
ported in  February  by  James  Markham 
in  the  New  York  Times,  and  last  week 
in  the  Washington  Post.  Government 
forces  are  said  by  officials  to  be  "out- 
shooting  the  enemy  20  to  1" — with  a 
fantastic  waste  of  ammunition. 

Aircraft  left  in  Vietnam  would  be  use- 
less without  the  maintenance  work 
conducted  by  Americans  under  DOD 
contracts.  Incidentally,  they  receive  up 
to  $1,000  a  week — wliile  Vietnamese  in 
comparable  jobs  get  $10  to  $35  a  month. 
Obviously  this  does  not  make  friends 
for  the  United  States. 

The  computer  system  which  encom- 
passes 10  million  Vietnamese  is  also  run 
by  U.S.  civilians,  according  to  the  con- 
servative report  of  the  American  Secu- 
rity Council.  Police  officers  continue  to 
meet  regulaarly  with  CIA  officials  and 
bpeak  of  American  political  advisers. 


This  was  not  the  role  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  pec^le  con- 
templated when  we  thought  we  were  end- 
ing the  war  in  Indochina.  Yet  title  I\^ 
section  401  of  this  bill  simply  restores  to 
President  Thieu  the  funds  that  Congress 
cut  last  year.  To  delete  these  funds 
would  indicate  once  again  that  we  are 
not  prei>ared  to  subsidize  an  endless  war. 
It  is  high  time  that  we  insist  that  Thieu 
observe  the  cease-fire  agreement,  free 
Ills  political  opponents,  and  conduct  real 
elections  with  free  choice.  It  is  a  safe 
bet  that  his  dictatorial  regime  would 
fall — but  if  the  Vietnamese  themselves 
do  not  want  it,  why  should  we?  The 
only  benefit  accrues  to  those  generals 
who  are  lining  their  pockets — while  the 
people  sustain  120,000  casualties  since 
the  so-called  cease-fire. 

Senator  McGovern  has  said  it  is  time 
that  we  stop  being  Thieu's  puppet.  I 
heartily  concur. 

This  bill  also  contains  funds  for  ex- 
panding our  activities  in  the  Indian 
Ocean — a  highly  dangerous  and  provoc- 
ative step.  We  have  maintained  a  small 
communications  base  on  the  island  of 
Diego  Garcia  for  some  years.  Now  we  are 
being  asked  to  allow  that  island  to  be- 
come a  full-fledged  military  base.  This 
can  only  alarm  the  Soviets  and  cause 
India  to  reconsider  Soviet  requests  for 
comparable  bases  in  the  area. 

This  is  one  region  in  which  we  have 
been  successful  in  avoiding  confronta- 
tion. Soviet  and  American  ships  alike 
l\ave  respected  each  other's  rights.  Now 
the  excuse  given  for  the  buildup  is  that 
the  Soviets  might  try  to  cut  off  our  sup- 
ply of  oil  there.  This  is  highly  improb- 
able, when  it  would  be  so  much  easier 
and  less  costly  to  cut  it  off  at  the  source 
if  that  were  their  intent.  According  to 
Retii-ed  Rear  Adm.  Gene  LaRocque  and 
other  informed  v.itnes£es,  there  is  no 
sign  that  the  Soviets  are  expanding  their 
operations  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Before  we  give  DOD  another  $2.8  bil- 
lion dollars,  we  should  be  told  more  spe- 
cifically what  kinds  of  new  weai)ons  are 
being  bought,  researched  and  developed, 
and  what  kinds  of  "classified"  mihtary 
installations  and  facilities  considered. 
We  should  examine  them  in  the  light  of 
our  overall  foreign  policy,  particularly 
our  changing  nuclear  strategy. 

Heretofore  we  have  had  a  gri22ly  policy 
of  "mutual  assured  destruction"  which 
meant  that  each  side  could  wipe  out  the 
others'  major  cities  in  a  nuclear  strike. 
Thus  each  was  hostage  to  the  other  and 
neither  side  was  apt  to  strike  first. 

Now  we  are  about  to  retarget  our  mis- 
siles to  hit  military  objectives  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  That  at  first  appears  to  be 
more  humane,  more  within  the  rules  of 
warfare,  than  the  killing  of  civilian  pop- 
ulations. Actually,  it  is  a  disguise  for  the 
ability  to  strike  first.  Soviet  hawks  can 
be  expected  to  interpret  it  as  an  inten- 
tion to  strike  first.  They  will  then  urge 
tliat  Russia  protect  itself  by  also  develop- 
ing a  first-strike  capacity.  Soothing  dip- 
lomatic words  and  clicking  glasses  will 
not  gloss  over  the  reality  of  expanded 
bases,  retooled  armies  and  retargeted 
missiles. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  that  we  deny 
the  present  supplemental  request  and 


begin  z.  thorough  congre^.<:ional  exr.mina- 
tion  of  our  worldwide  military  stance. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  legislation  before  the  House 
today.  Tliis  is  not  the  way  in  which  -.^e 
should  be  considering  major  increases  In 
the  militaiy  procurement  budget.  By 
permitting  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  continually  see^i  supplementals — and 
most  supplementals  do  involve  Depart- 
ment— we  encourage  the  Senices  to  treat 
their  budget  requests  lightly.  An  attirudc 
is  developed  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  if  th?y  do  not  get  the  fund- 
ing they  v.ant  or  the  programs  they  de- 
sire, they  can  c?me  back  to  tlie  Congrf?-: 
in  a  couple  of  months  for  a  supplemental. 
In  addition  to  encouraging  an  attitude 
of  budget  la.v.ity.  the  continual  budget  re- 
quests lead  to  a  numbers  game,  in  which 
it  is  ahnost  impossible  to  determine  what 
the  true  level  of  military  spending  is 
from  one  year  to  another. 

My  most  serious  objection  to  this  legis- 
lation, however,  is  the  provision  of  $29 
million  for  the  "upgrading"  of  the  naval 
b.'-.se  en  Diego  Garcia  in  the  middle  cf 
the  Indian  Ocean.  This  seems  like  a  small 
action  and  a  relatively  small  appropria- 
tion. Yet  it  is  a  move  fraught  with  far- 
reaching  and  mom.entous  consequence?. 
The  development  of  a  naval  base  in  this 
area  of  the  world  is  a  major  foreign  pol- 
icy and  militarj"  strategy-  de?L«ion  which 
should  be  debated  at  length  and  with  the 
utmost  care.  It  connot  and  should  n-t 
be  considered  as  one  part  of  a  larger  bill 
in  a  single  daj's  debate.  It  is  a  bold  en- 
trance into  what  could  become  a  massive 
commitment. 

The  development,  maintenance,  ard 
protection  of  a  major  niilitarj-  base  half- 
way around  the  world  will  commit  th? 
American  taxpayer  to  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions— and  eventually  billions — of  dollars 
in  additional  defense  expenditures.  New 
fleet  tankers  and  supply  ships  will  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  base.  The  NavT 
will  probably  use  the  establishment  of 
the  base  as  jiistiflcation  for  creating  a 
new  nuclear  carrier  task  force  designed 
to  operate  in  the  far  reaches  cf  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 

What  is  this  money  being  spent  for? 
I  believe  that  we  are  taking  over  thi<: 
b:\se — one  of  the  last  remnants  of  the  old 
British  imperialism — to  protect  Ameri- 
c.in  oU  company  investments  in  the  cil 
sheikdoms  of  Arabia.  Once  again  the 
.American  taxpayer  is  being  asked  to  sup- 
port the  cost  of  gtmboat  diplomacy  to 
protect  the  interests  of  certain  corpora- 
tions— corporations  which  pay  little  cr 
nothing  in  Federal  taxes — corporations 
which  were  actually  used  by  the  Arab 
States  last  fall  to  enforce  the  oil  embarero 
against  the  6th  Fleet. 

The  Pentagon  does  not  say  so,  but  the 
fact  is  that  the  need  for  this  base  results 
from  the  proposed  deepening  of  the  Suez 
Canal  to  a  depth  of  63  feet.  It  may  seem 
ironic,  but  the  day  following  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger's  first  visit  to  Egypt 
following  the  October  War,  the  Interior 
Minister  of  Eg>pt  announced  the  jrfans 
for  a  deepened  canal  and  tunnels  be- 
neath it  to  connect  the  Stnal  to  Egypt. 
I  fear  that  a  massive  commitment  was 
made  by  the  American  Government  to 
spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  taxpayer 
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dollars  to  dredge  the  canal  and  remove 
the  wrecked  shipping. 

The  Soviet  Union  becomes  the  princi- 
pal beneficiary  of  these  expenditures.  Its 
fleets  can  move  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Asia.  It  Is  be- 
cause we  deepen  the  canal  with  Ameri- 
can dollars — it  is  because  our  Navy  even 
now  is  removing  mines  from  the  canal — 
that  we  must  defend  its  eastern  ap- 
proaches with  a  naved  base  at  Diego 
Garcia.  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  base  is 
important  to  protect  the  American  In- 
vestments in  the  Persian  Gulf,  which 
produce  oil  at  costs  which  peril  the 
economies  of  those  nations  who  must  buy 
it.  I  am  uncertain  whether  it  is  so  Im- 
portant to  protect  a  resource  priced  out 
of  our  reach. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  addition  to  the  ques- 
tionable motives  for  the  establishment  of 
the  base  in  the  middle  of  this  distant 
ocean,  the  move  is  of  very  questionable 
military  wisdom.  It  is  argued  that  the 
base  is  needed  to  "show  the  flag"  and 
"match  the  Russian  presence."  Yet  the 
"flag"  can  be  shown — as  It  is  now — by 
periodic  port  visits  by  a  relatively  small 
nuclear  frigate  task  force.  In  fact,  the 
presence  of  a  major  military  force  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  might  have  an  adverse 
counterlmpact,  reminding  many  of  the 
nations  of  the  region  of  the  former  Brit- 
ish, French,  and  Dutch  colonial  activi- 
ties. In  addition,  in  the  advent  of  a 
major  conflict,  a  mlUtary  base  perched 
on  a  small  island  Is  a  sitting  duck  to 
hostile  missile  and  aircraft  attack.  In 
fact,  the  Navy's  entire  drive  for  carriers 
has  been  based  on  the  argimient  that 
stationary  bases  are  too  vulnerable. 

The  commitment  in  this  proposal  may 
not  seem  large — but  at  this  moment  we 
are  imcertain  whether  we  are  planting  a 
good  seed  or  a  cancer.  We  should  in  any 
event  defer  action  until  we  more  plainly 
see. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  12565,  the  $1.14 
billion  defense  supplemental  authoriza- 
tion bill.  This  bill,  the  first  supplemental 
authorization  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  since  1967,  Is  in  my  view  a  monu- 
mental collection  of  errors  that  should 
be  defeated. 

While  there  are  many  objectionable 
features  to  this  bill,  which  I  believe  the 
Pentagon  is  using  as  a  tactic  to  obscure 
the  real  magnitude  of  their  funding  jump 
this  year,  two  parts  of  the  bUl  stand  out 
as  being  particularly  worthy  of  defeat — 
the  $29  million  proposed  for  expansion 
of  the  base  at  Diego  Garcia  and  the  $474 
mlllian  in  additional  appropriation  au- 
thority proposed  for  the  Thieu  regime  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  de- 
feat the  previous  question  on  the  rule 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  this 
bill,  80  as  to  allow  for  the  raising  of 
points  of  order  against  the  provisions 
in  title  IV  raising  the  ceiling  on  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  from  $1.12  billion  to  $1.6 
billion.  Apart  from  my  view  that  any 
military  aasistance  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese Oovemment  is  a  great  error,  this 
particular  provision  is  objectionable  as 
It  applies  to  an  appn^riatlons  bill  even 
though  It  Is  In  an  authorisation  bill.  It 
should  be  struck  from  the  bill. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  should  take 
the  opportunity  presented  today  to  stop 
the  efforts  of  this  administration  to  have 
the  American  people  foot  the  bill  for  the 
continued  fighting  in  Vietnam.  Unless  we 
draw  the  line  now,  we  will  be  committing 
our  Nation  to  a  never-ending  exercise  of 
support  for  a  corrupt  and  dictatorial 
regime  that  has  made  a  mockery  of  the 
Paris  Peace  Accords — agreements  made 
at  the  pain  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  American  dead  and  bilBons  upon  bil- 
lions of  U.S.  dollars  spent.  We  should  be 
ending  our  support  for  the  Thieu  regime, 
not  deepening  it,  as  we  will  be  doing  if 
we  pass  this  bill  with  another  $474  mil- 
lion in  it  for  Saigon. 

Earlier  this  fiscal  year  the  Congress 
was  asked  to  approve  $1,126,000  for  mili- 
tary aid  to  Indochina — most  of  which 
has  apparently  gone  to  South  Vietnam. 
Now,  even  before  the  fiscal  year  is  over 
the  Pentagon  has  come  back  to  Capitol 
Hill  asking  for  more  money — $474  mil- 
lion— for  what  we  would  be  led  to  be- 
lieve are  our  "gallant  allies  in  South 
Vietnam."  Pentagon  claims  to  the  con- 
trary, $474  million  is  a  huge  increase 
in  our  aid.  It  is  just  under  half  again 
as  much  as  DOD's  request  in  the  last  ses- 
sion. Apart  from  the  fact  that  passage  of 
this  additional  spending  authority  will 
enable  DOD  to  reprogram  funds  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  we  will  be  virtually 
commiting  ourselves  to  appropriations 
of  the  full  $1.6  billion  in  the  coming — 
1975 — fiscal  year,  if  not  more.  In  a  time 
of  high  inflation,  how  can  we  ask  the 
taxpayers  to  sink  more  money  down  this 
tired  rathole? 

Unless  we  want  to  go  on  record  as 
supporting  the  Thieu  regime  for  many 
years  to  come,  we  should  »top  this  folly 
right  now.  It  should  be  dear  that  our 
military  assistance  programs  have  con- 
tributed to  the  perpetuation  of  hostilities 
in  South  Vietnam.  Sure  of  our  help. 
President  Thieu  has  not  been  given  any 
"incentive"  to  reach  an  acKord  with  the 
Communists.  Coimting  on  the  military 
might  might  to  forestall  any  political 
settlement — confidence  he  could  not 
maintain  without  U.S.  support — Thieu 
has  gone  so  far  to  take  offensive  actions, 
with  aircraft  and  artillery,  into  terri- 
tory held  by  the  NLF.  Such  attacks  are 
open  and  blatant  violations  of  the  cease- 
fire and  peace  agreements. 

General  Thieu  also  refuses  to  hold 
general  elections,  as  required  by  the 
agreements.  He  refuses*  to  give  his  op- 
ponents access  to  the  press,  or  opposition 
parties  permission  to  nm  candidates,  or 
hold  meetings  without  interference  from 
the  police. 

Rejection  of  the  supplemental  "Mili- 
tary Assistance  Service  Funded"  author- 
ity from  this  bill  would,  I  believe,  en- 
hance the  chances  for  genuine  peace  in 
Vietnam.  It  would  be  a  signal  to  Thieu 
that  the  United  States  will  not  support 
him  indefinitely  and  imquestloningly.  It 
will  force  the  South  Vietnamese  military 
to  cut  down  its  senseless  offensive  activi- 
ties, now  being  paid  for  by  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer. 

While  no  one  can  entirefc^  absolve  the 
North  Vietnamese  or  the  Vletcong  for  at 
least  a  share  of  the  blame  for  the  fail- 
ures of  the  peace  accords,  we  should  not 


overlook  documented  violations  by  our 
South  Vietnamese  ally.  Fbr  example, 
last  month  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ported that,  contrary  to  the  cease-fire 
agreement.  South  Vietnamese  troops  had 
attacked  Communist  positions  across  the 
Cambodian  border.  And,  contrary  to 
chapter  7  of  the  agreement,  large  num- 
bers of  American  personnel  still  serve  as 
"advisers"  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces.  The  GAO  has  shown  that  $40.4 
million  in  tax  dollars  is  being  used  for 
salaries  of  American  military  person- 
nel— a  situation  I  believe  to  be  a  clear 
violation  of  the  agreement. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  more.  By  the 
terms  of  its  agreement,  replacement  of 
military  equipment  is  to  be  done  on  a 
1-for-l  basis,  using  comparable  equip- 
ment. However,  recently  the  Pentagon 
announced  its  replacement  of  Saigon's 
F-5A  fighters  with  new  F-5E!'s.  The  F-5E 
is  a  far  more  sophisticated  aircraft, 
which  is  more  than  140  knots  faster  than 
an  F-5A,  carries  more  advanced  avionics, 
and  has  a  much  greater  tactical  ordnance 
capability  than  the  obsolescent  F-5A 
version.  To  further  suggest  U.S.  com- 
plicity in  the  calculated  violation  of  the 
pe£u:e  agreement,  aircraft  reconnaissance 
missions  over  Vietnam,  flown  in  Ameri- 
can aircraft  by  American  pilots,  are  vio- 
lations of  articles  2,  4,  anfl  20  of  the 
agreement. 

Approval  of  this  request  for  another 
$474  million  will  only  make  matters 
worse,  and  continue  U.S.  support  for  the 
disintegration  of  a  peace  aLready  invisi- 
bly thin. 

We  should  consider  another  aspect  of 
our  debate  today.  Do  we  \fant  to  give 
President  Nixon  a  signal  that  we  would 
support  American  military  Intervention 
in  South  Vietnam  if  the  situation  there 
became  really  grave — as  Is  occasionally 
hinted  at  by  the  Defense  Department.  I 
would  hope,  after  all  the  lives  lost,  that 
we  would  have  learned  the  lesson  that 
there  is  no  such  thing,  in  Indochina,  as 
limited  military  involvement.  Even  the 
suggestion  of  renewed  U.S.  bombing  is 
totally  unacceptable,  and  we  should  send 
a  message  to  the  President,  through  our 
defeat  of  this  legislation,  that  we  will 
not  tolerate  any  violation  of  either  the 
intent  or  the  letter  of  the  War  Powers 
Act,  that  we  will  not  budge  ftom  the  en- 
acted prohibitions  against  liuiiher  U.S. 
involvement,  and  that  we  will  not  be  led 
down  the  garden  path  to  tragedy  again. 
We  should  reject  this  $474  million,  and 
we  should  end  military  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  also  wish  to 
comment  on  the  proposal  t©  spend  $29 
million  to  upgrade  oiur  commimicatlons 
facilities  at  Diego  Garcia  Into  a  major 
naval  base. 

I  have  severe  reservations  to  this  pro- 
posal. The  Congress  has  been  told  that 
this  project  is  relatively  minor  and  that 
it  is  intended  to  improve  sertices  for  oc- 
casional activities  by  the  7th  Fleet  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  This  accoimt  is  at  some 
variance  with  a  realistic  account  of  the 
import  of  the  Diego  Garcia  bfise.  In  fact, 
such  a  base  may  well  provoke  a  naval 
arms  race  in  an  area  heretofore  largely 
nonmilitarized.  It  may  introduce  super- 
power rivalry  in  a  region  where  the  local 
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governments     had     carefully     sought 
neutrality. 

There  are  many  reasons  suggested  for 
increasing  our  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  We  are  told  of  the  need  to  im- 
prove our  ability  to  protect  shipping  from 
oui-  Persian  Gulf  ally,  Iran.  We  are  told 
we  need  to  match  claimed  Soviet  naval 
buildups  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  We  are 
toid  of  a  need  to  enhance  the  influence  of 
the  United  States  in  the  region.  Upon 
close  examination,  I  do  not  believe  these 
arguments  hold  water. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  Iran,  which 
i£  expanding  its  military  at  a  prodigious 
rate  with  the  latest  and  most  exotic 
hardware — much  of  which  is  made  in 
America— is  more  than  able  to  take  care 
of  itself,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
just  where  the  threat  lies  to  shipping  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Further,  what  threat 
exists  currently  will  certainly  be  exacer- 
bated if.  by  setting  up  a  major  base,  we 
raise  the  stakes  of  cold-warriorship  in 
the  region. 

We  should  not  be  misled  by  the  Navy's 
claim  that  the  improvements  to  be  made 
at  Diego  Garcia  are  minor.  In  fact,  it 
appears  that  what  has  been  proposed 
would  convert  the  base  from  an  accept- 
able servicing  installation  for  most  types 
of  ships  in  the  7th  Fleet  to  a  major  base 
capable  of  supporting  even  B-52  strategic 
bombers  and  carrier  attack  forces.  Be- 
fore we  make  this  kind  of  commitment 

which  involves  an  entirely  new  pohcy  to- 
ward a  critical  area  of  the  world — we 
need  a  great  deal  more  congressional 
scrutiny  than  will  ever  be  forthcoming 
from  the  committee  responsible  for  this 
legislation. 

A  major  base  at  Diego  Garcia  would 
do  more  than  worsen  tensions  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Our  alUes  are  not  enthu- 
siastic about  the  proposal  at  all.  Both 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  have  indi- 
cated serious  reservations.  And,  of  course, 
the  states  in  the  region  are  almost  uni- 
formly displeased.  The  Prime  Minister 
of  India,  Indira  Ghandi,  termed  the  pro- 
posal "a  nuclear  base  with  no  ostensible 
objective,"  and  the  Indian  Foreign  Min- 
ister described  the  position  of  the  Indian 
Government  as  "total  disapproval." 

Further  the  Diego  Garcia  plan  rep- 
resents a  serious  incongruency  with  the 
whole  thrust  of  our  recent  movements 
in  foreign  policy.  It  seems  contrary  to 
the  so-called  Nixon  doctrine.  It  seems 
hardly  consistent  with  the  policy  of  de- 
tente with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Most  important,  the  expansion  of  the 
Diego  Garcia  base  is  a  major  foreign 
policy  initiative  that  should  not  be  taken 
without  the  most  careful  review  in  the 
Congress.  We  should  delete  the  $29  mil- 
lion in  this  bill  for  this  naval  base. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  de- 
fense supplemental  authorization  bill 
which  is  before  us  today  is  a  vital  piece 
of  legislation  if  we  are  to  maintain  the 
readiness  and  modernization  of  our 
Armed  Forces, 

We  are  .aware  of  deficiencies  in  our 
military  force  readiness  as  a  result  of 
last  October's  Midwest  war.  The  passage 
of  this  supplemental  authorization  will 
enable  us  to  correct  these  deficiencies  in 
a  timely  manner. 
While  I  am  in  general  support  of  the 


provisions  of  HJl.  12565.  I  am  greatly 
concerned  about  section  301  which  au- 
thorizes an  appropriation  of  $29  million 
to  expand  naval  facilities  on  the  island 
of  Diego  Garcia.  Currently,  the  United 
States  operates  a  communications  facil- 
ity on  this  British-owned  Indian  Ocean 
island.  The  adoption  of  section  301  of  the 
supplemental  authorization  will  author- 
ize funds  for  the  transformation  of  this 
communications  facility  to  a  support 
facility  and  entail  an  extension  of  the 
airstrip  and  a  deepening  of  the  channel. 

This  proposed  action  represents  an  im- 
portant change  in  U.S.  strategy  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  area.  I  do  not  intend  to 
deliberate  the  merits  of  the  expansion  of 
Diego  Garcia,  but  rather  to  address  my- 
self to  the  desirability  of  including  this 
proposal  in  a  supplemental  authoriza- 
tion request.  It  is  my  contention  that  the 
ramifications  of  this  action  are  of  sulB- 
cient  magnitude  to  require  far  more 
study,  and  I  feel  that  it  should  properly 
be  included  in  the  regular  DOD  fiscal 
year  1975  budget  request.  It  is  only 
through  thi.s  means  that  we  will  be  able 
to  give  this  proposal  the  scrutinv  it 
deserves. 

In  addition,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  we  do  not  have  a  firm  commitment 
from  the  British  Government  to  proceed 
with  this  project  and  there  is  consider- 
able opposition  from  many  of  the  neigh- 
boring countries  to  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  considera- 
tion of  an  authorization  for  the  expan- 
sion of  Diego  Garcia  be  deferred  until 
we  take  up  the  fiscal  year  1975  E)OD 
budget  request.  This  will  afford  us  the 
opportunity  to  carefully  investigate  the 
policy  implications,  and  better  assess  in- 
ternational reaction  to  this  project. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  12565  which  author- 
izes supplemental  funding  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  This  bill  contains 
two  provisions  whose  effect  will  be  on  the 
one  hand  to  prolong  U.S.  involvement 
in  a  war  that  the  majority  of  our  people 
have  long  since  repudiated  and  on  the 
other  expand  U.S.  infiuence  in  a  manner 
which  invites  an  involvement  similar  to 
Vietnam. 

■ntle  rv  of  the  biU  would  raise  the  ceil- 
ing on  military  spending  for  South  Viet- 
nam under  the  mihtary  assistance  serv- 
ice funded  program  from  $1,126  to  $1.6 
billion.  The  $474  million  increase  sought 
by  DOD  is  the  exact  amount  that  Con- 
gress cut  from  the  program  during  the 
last  session.  There  have  been  no  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  endless  war  in  Viet- 
nam to  justify  this  increase. 

The  Pentagon  seems  to  be  taking  a 
cavalier  attitude  toward  Congress.  It 
agrees  to  cut  a  particular  program  only 
with  the  intention  of  seeking  the  same 
amount  in  the  form  of  a  supplemental  a 
few  months  later.  If  we  allow  this  ploy 
to  be  perpetrated,  we  will  be  encouraging 
other  agencies  to  take  the  same  tact. 
This  can  only  undermine  the  budgetary 
reforms  that  the  Congress  is  attempting 
to  institute. 

Second,  the  GAO  has  indicated  that 
there  have  been  discrepancies  in  the  re- 
ports DOD  has  filed  concerning  the 
MASP  program.  This  program  was  es- 
tablished 8  years  ago  to  give  DOD  flexi- 


biUty  in  supplying  the  needs  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  The  program  was  established 
with  Uttle  congressional  oversight.  A 
GAO  audit  indicated  that  in  1971  the 
Pentagon  spent  $1.9  million  in  MASF 
even  though  its  report  to  Congress  stated 
its  expenditures  as  $1.5  miUion.  Simi- 
lar discrepancies  in  later  reports  are  cur- 
rently being  investigated.  The  requested 
increase  cannot  stand  a  tough  scrutiny 
on  its  own  merits.  However,  it  is  even 
more  deeply  disturbing  that  these  funds 
should  be  for  a  program  that  has  been 
the  subject  of  official  abuse. 

Lastly,  the  weapons  that  this  bill  pu- 
thorizes  will  be  used  to  prolong  the  life 
of  a  regime  that  has  denied  the  basic 
civil  liberties  to  its  people.  The  Thieu  re- 
gime refuses  to  permit  free  elections, 
censors  the  news,  and  violates  various 
sections  of  the  Paris  peace  agreement. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  be  con- 
tinually pouring  the  treasure  of  this 
country  into  a  reginxe  that  uses  our 
money  to  repress  the  basic  civil  Uberties 
that  we  revere. 

H.R.  12565  also  contains  a  S29  million 
authorization  to  turn  Diego  Garcia  into 
a  full-fledged  naval  base.  .'Vt  present,  this 
f  mall  atoll  in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  a  com- 
munications base.  The  DOD  would  have 
us  believe  the  authorization  will  be  used 
only  for  minor  improvements.  But  the 
truth  is  that  the  island  will  be  turned 
into  a  base  capable  of  handling  oi:r 
large.-^t  ships. 

This  authorization  represents  a  major 
change  in  our  foreign  pohcy  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  DOD  is  attempting  to  down- 
grade the  significance  of  this  authoriza- 
tion. Thus,  they  have  refused  to  give 
any  concrete  explanation  for  the  need 
to  expand  this  base.  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
we  should  be  making  major  foreign  pol- 
icy decisions  through  subterfuge  or 
sleight-of-hand  maneuvers. 

The  import  of  the  base  at  Diego  Garcia 
should  be  fully  investigated  before  we 
commit  ourselves  to  a  military  presence 
in  the  now  quiet  Indian  Ocean. 

It  has  been  vaguely  hinted  that  the 
improvements  of  this  faciUty  are  neces- 
sary to  expand  U.S.  infiuence  in  that 
area.  There  seems  to  be  an  unspoken  fear 
that  the  Soviets  are  about  to  trj-  to  exert 
influence  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  our 
own  friends  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land are  against  our  proposed  expansion. 
There  has  also  been  speculation  that 
the  action  is  being  taken  to  protect  the 
oil  companies'  investments  in  the  Middle 
East.  Although  these  reports  are  imcon- 
firmed,  I  do  not  think  that  the  American 
people  would  want  oiu-  foreign  pohcy 
dictated  by  what  is  felt  to  be  good  for 
the  oil  companies.  The  events  of  the  past 
few  months  have  clearly  indicated  that 
these  companies  are  supemationals  who 
do  not  have  allegiance  to  any  particular 
country. 

Finally,  there  has  been  some  mention 
that  this  country  has  to  protect  the  coun- 
try of  Iran.  However,  that  country  has 
been  purchasing  vast  amounts  of  war 
materiel  from  the  United  States  and 
seems  quite  capable  of  managing  its 
own  affairs. 

These  disparate  reasons  and  specula- 
tions attempUng  to  explain  the  need  for 
the  expansion  of  Diego  Garcia  confirm 
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niy  feeling  that  this  expenditure  has  not 
baen  thought  out.  or  that  the  Congress 
l3  not  privy  to  the  entire  rationale.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  Soviets  will  view 
this  as  a  major  foreign  policy  change, 
fjid  we  may  expect  a  predictable  reac- 
tion. This  can  only  lead  to  an  arms  race 
in  an  area  that  will  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  billions  in  additional  weap- 
onry. It  appears  as  thougii  this  is  yet  a 
further  step  in  the  decline  of  detente 
that  looked  so  promising  just  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  I— PROCUREMENT 

Sec.  101.  In  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  Public  Law 
93-155  there  ta  hereby 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  E\'idently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  call  wOl  be  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  the  follo^ting  Members  failed 
t J  respond : 

IRoU  No.  14S] 


Adams 

Fulton 

Pepper 

Ashbrook 

Gettys 

Pickle 

BevUl 

Gi-ay 

Poage 

Blackburn 

GrlflJths 

Qule 

Blatnlk 

Gubser 

Qui  lien 

Boland 

Hamilton 

Railsback 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hanna 

Rees 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Hansen,  Wu&h. 

Reid 

Carney.  Ohio 

Hawkins 

Roberts 

Carter 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Rooney.  M.T. 

Chisholm 

HUUa 

Runnels 

Clancy 

Huber 

Shrtver 

Clark 

Jones,  Ala. 

Shuster 

Collins.  111. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Sisk 

Conlan 

Kazen 

Snyder 

Ccnyers 

KluczyriAki 

Staf<„'eis 

Crane 

Landrum 

Stark 

Davis.  Gr. 

Lehman 

Steed 

Davis.  Wis. 

Lujan 

S:eele 

Deliums 

Luken 

Slelger,  Wis. 

Dennis 

McGwen 

Stephens 

Derwlnakl 

McPaU 

Stokes 

Dlggi 

.McSpadden 

StubbleHeld 

Dlngell 

Macdonald 

Scuckey 

Dorn 

Madlgan 

TeagTic 

Drinan 

Martin,  Nebr. 

nilman 

Edwards.  Calif. 

MazzoU 

Waldle 

Evina.  Tcnn. 

Uelcher 

Williams 

Flowers 

MlnshaU.  Ohio 

Wilson. 

rord 

Mollohan 

Charles  H.. 

Fraser 

Murphv.  NY. 

Calif. 

Freluigh\:ysen 

Nelaen 

Wyman 

Frenzel 

Parris 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RosTuncowsKi,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R.  12565,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
Members  to  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  when  336  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herevvith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resimied  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  during  fiscal 
year  1974  for  tbe  um  of  the  Armed  Farces 
of  the  United  States  for  procurement  at  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 


vehicles,  and  other  weapons  authorized  by 
law,  in  amounts  as  follows : 

Aircraft 

For  aircraft;  for  the  Army,  $22,000,000; 
for  the  Navy,  $219,200,000;  for  the  Air  Force, 
$445,000,000. 

Missiles 

For  missiles;  for  the  Arn^,  $84,400,000;  for 
the  Navy  $28,600,000;  for  Che  Marine  Corps, 
$22,300,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $39,000,000. 
Naval  Vessels 
For  naval  vocsels:  for  the  Jfavy,  $24,800,000. 

Tracked  Combat  Vehicles 
For  tracked  combat  vehicles;  For  the  Armv 
$113,600,000. 

Other  Weapons 

For    ether    weapons:     For    the    Army, 

$8,200,000. 

Mr.  HEBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  I  of  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRM.'^N.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  eentleman  from 
Louisiana?  j 

There  was  no  objectionl 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays)  for  5  minutes. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hays 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

AN     INTERESTING     ENCOUKTES     AT     THE 
CONGRESSIONAL    BOTEL 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not 
take  5  minutes  to  explain  this. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  speak  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RooiNo)  but  he  came  in  and  apparently 
left  before  I  could  get  hold  of  him.  What 
I  am  about  to  tell  the  Members  about  I 
do  not  blame  him  for  in  any  way,  but  it 
does  concern  him. 

About  10  or  15  minutes  ago  I  had 
occasion  to  go  over  to  the  Congressional 
Hotel  on  an  errand.  I  was  going  up  to 
the  Computer  Section,  whicli  is  under 
my  committee,  and  I  pushed  a  button  for 
the  elevator.  The  elevator  came  down 
from  the  fourth  or  fifth  floor,  and  two 
young  men  were  on  it  drinking  pop.  I 
stepped  back  for  them  to  get  off.  They 
had  some  papers  under  their  arms. 

Well,  they  did  not  get  ©ff  the  elevator, 
so  I  got  on,  and  pushed  my  button  for 
the  flcor,  and  I  said,  "Where  are  you  gen- 
tlemen going?" 

They  said,  "What's  it  to  you?" 

I  said.  "What  are  you  doing,  just  rid- 
ing up  and  down  on  the  elevator?" 

One  of  them  said,  "That's  right,  buddy, 
just  riding  up  and  down  on  the  elevator." 

I  said,  "Who  do  you  work  for?" 

And  one  of  them  said,  "We  work  for 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  im- 
peachment investigation," 

I  said,  "Well,  that  is  Interesting,  be- 
cause I  understand  you  »re  coming  be- 
fore my  committee  next  week  asking  for 
another  miUion  dollars." 

He  said,  "Who  are  you?"  I  told  him. 
and  he  said,  "Why,  I'm  aorry;  I  did  not 
know  who  you  were. " 

And  I  said,  "That's  peetty  obvious.  I 
am  just  another  taxpayer,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  why  we  have  to  pay  so  much 
taxes  is  because  we  have  so  many  ar- 
rogant little  jerks "  onlj-  I  used  a  more 


emphatic  word — "like  you  around  here 
drawing  big  salaries."  And  I  want  to 
tell  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you 
ever  nm  into  anybody — and  we  have  got 
so  many  employees  on  my  committee  that 
I  cannot  be  supervising  them  all  the 
time — and  if  you  run  into  any  of  them 
like  that  let  me  know  and  they  will  not 
be  here  very  long. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  you  I  think  that 
is  one  of  the  troubles  around  here  and 
some  of  these  people  had  better  shape 
up. 

I  got  off  at  the  second  floor  then  to  tell 
Mr.  Doar  about  it,  and  ttie  policeman 
there  told  me  I  could  not  see  Mr.  Doar 
unless  I  had  an  appointment.  Well,  do 
you  want  to  bet  whether  I  saw  him  or 
not?  And  I  told  him  about  it  and  he  said 
he  was  sorry. 

I  said  "Mr.  Doar,  according  to  the 
newspapers  you  have  42  lawyers  working 
over  here  and  30-some  on  the  committee, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  with  70-some 
lawyers  on  this  we  will  never  get  to  a 
resolution  in  that  case;  why  the  heH 
do  you  not  put  one  of  than  to  supervis- 
ing your  stafif."  I  think  it  is  about  time 
that  some  of  the  surplus  people  around 
here  are  either  put  to  work  or  put  out 
to  pasture  without  pay. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

COMMmXE     AMENDHENT 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment;  1.  On  page  2,  line 
10.  delete  "$84,400,000",  and  substitute  in 
lieu  thereof  "$76,600,000". 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  ICHOKO 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ichokb:  In  lieu 
of  the  figures  Inserted  by  the  committee 
amendment  Insert  "$57,400,000." 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Cliauman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  lam  com- 
pelled to  offer  my  amendment  in  two 
parts  because  of  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation :  this  amendment  which  will  strike 
$19.2  million  from  Army  missiles  rep- 
resenting a  difference  between  the  cost 
and  the  replacement  cost  of  spare  parts 
and  spare  missiles  sent  to  Israel  out  of 
the  Army  inventory.  At  a  later  point  I 
will  offer  an  amendment  taking  out  the 
br.lance  of  the  $140.3  million  which  is  in 
this  bUl  that  I  consider  absolutely  repre- 
hensible for  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  ask  for  at  this  time. 

I  ofifer  this  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  one  who  takes  a  back  seat  to  no  one 
in  this  chamber  for  supporting  a  strong 
national  defense.  I  recogniae  that  article 
I.  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  specifi- 
cally provides  that  the  Cbngress  shall 
have  the  power  to  raise  and  support 
armies  and  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy.  I  submit  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  it  is  the  primary  responsibility,  of 
this  House  to  maintain  a  sti'ong  national 
defense;  but  that  does  not  aiean  we  have 
to  rubber-stamp  everything  that  comes 
over  from  the  £>epartment  ♦f  Etefense. 

Here  is  what  has  tiappeced:  We  ap- 
propriated $2.2  billion  in  aid  for  Israel. 
That  appropriation  passed  this  body 
overwhelmingly,  but  to  this  date  we  have 
only  supplied  $1  billion  worth  of  aid  to 
Israel. 
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Much  of  that  was  taken  out  of  exist- 
ing inventory.  But  what  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  doing  here?  We  have 
$1.2  billion  left  to  send.  We  have  not 
spent  the  $1.2  billion.  Yet  they  are  here 
trying  to  get  an  extra  $140.3  million,  rep- 
resenting the  difference  in  costs  of  those 
items  taken  out  of  inventory  and  the  re- 
placement cost. 

At  least  we  should  wait  until  the  entire 
S2.2  billion  is  sent  over  to  Israel.  We  have 
only  roughly  sent — and  we  have  not  got- 
ten an  accounting  of  how  much  they 
have  sent  as  yet — one  of  the  generals  ap- 
pearing before  the  committee  said  that 
they  had  spent  roughly  $1  billion— so  I 
think  it  is  absolutely  reprehensible  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  try  to  load 
down  this  bill  at  this  point  with  another 
$140.3  million  when  we  do  not  even  know 
if  we  are  going  to  send  the  other  $1.2  bil- 
lion to  Israel.  So  the  least  we  can  do,  in 
order  to  be  responsible  with  the  tax- 
payers' money  is  to  delete  this  $140.3 
million  at  this  time,  and  then  appro- 
priate it  if  we  actually  need  that  to  re- 
place those  items  in  the  inventory  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a 
little  confused  as  to  some  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  I  have  not  seen  it  but, 
as  I  understand  it,  this  amendment 
would  take  out  of  title  I  $140  million  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Both  amendments  to- 
gether; this  particular  one  which  is  of- 
fered as  an  aijiendment  to  the  committee 
amendment,  will  take  out  only  $19.2  mil- 
lion, representing  the  difference  in  the 
cost  and  the  replacement  cost  of  spare 
missiles  and  spare  missile  parts  taken 
out  of  the  Army  inventory.  I  will  then 
offer  an  amendment  later  which  will  take 
the  remaining  balance  of  the  $140  mil- 
lion out. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  of  the 
gentleman's  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ICHORD 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  other  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Ichord:  Page 
2,  line  8,  by  striking  out  the  figures  $219,200,- 
000  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  figures 
$155,600,000;  striking  out  the  figures  $445,- 
000,000  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fig- 
ures $411,100,000. 

On  page  2,  line  16  and  17,  strike  out  the 
figures  $113,600,000  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  figures  $90,200,000. 

On  page  2,  line  19,  strike  out  the  figures 
$8,200,000  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
figures  $8,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Leggett,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ichord  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 


the  gentleman  from  California  for  fa- 
cilitating the  offering  of  this  additional 
amendment  at  this  time. 

I  would  direct  the  attention  of  tlie 
Members  to  page  7  of  the  report,  and  the 
Members  can  easily  ascertain  what  both 
of  these  amendments,  considered  en  bloc, 
will  do. 

On  page  7  of  the  report  we  show  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  for  the  Navy  $53.3  mil- 
lion for  A-4M  Skyhawk  aircraft,  and 
.«;10.3  million  for  F-5E  aircraft.  For  the 
Air  Force.  $30  million  for  C-130H  air- 
craft, and  $3.3  million  for  spares  and  re- 
pair parts,  plus  0600.000  for  common 
ground  equipment,  and  on  down,  a  total 
of  $140.3  million,  representing  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  and  the  alleged  replace- 
ment cost  of  goods  sent  to  Israel  out  of 
existing  inventory. 

This  amendment  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  appropriations  to  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  by 
$140.3  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

My  understanding  is  the  Senate  sub- 
committee has  already  adopted  an 
amendment  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
of  your  proposal. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senate  has  already  taken  this 
$140.3  million  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  this  proposed  saving.  I  can 
see  a  bill  coming  before  the  Congress  in 
the  near  future  to  provide  for  a  large 
amount  of  disaster  relief  as  a  result  of 
the  cyclones  and  tornadoes  yesterday 
that  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  some  300 
persons.  I  cannot  think  of  a  better  way 
to  save,  at  least  on  paper  at  this  time, 
$140,300,000. 

I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, in  view  of  his  excellent  amend- 
ments, that  he  invite  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  to  accept  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  will 
at  least  see  fit  not  to  fight  the  amend- 
ment too  hard. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

To  be  more  particular,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  all  of  these  items  have  been  de- 
livered to  Israel  under  appropriate  au- 
thorization already,  so  that  Israel  is  not 
in  any  way  deprived  of  emergency  ca- 
pabiUty  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form?  Are 
we  not  talking  about  bookkeeping  in  the 
defense  and  military  accounts? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Right,  but  if  we  do  not 
delete  this  matter,  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force  are  going  to  have 
another  $140.3  million  to  throw  around 
some  place — I  do  not  really  know  where. 
It  is  not  going  to  injure  Israel  at  all. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  As  a  practical  matter, 
if  we  authorize  this  amount,  and  then 
some  years  later,  should  we  try  to  find 
out  how  much  we  spent  for  the  Middle 


East  war.  someone  might  look  at  the  $2.2 
million  to  try  to  find  out  whether  we 
spent  it.  figuring  that  the  amount  that 
had  been  spent  was  our  total  obligation, 
when  it  fact  there  is  $140  million  here 
that  we  are  sneaking  in  the  back  door. 
The  fact  is  that  all  of  this  ought  to  be  in 
one  account,  readily  exposed  to  the 
American  public  for  the  Israeli  nation  so 
that  we  know  where  we  are  and  where 
we  have  been. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  It  is  just  an  accounting 
entry,  but  it  does  involve  money.  The 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  could 
hive  transferred  these  at  replacement 
cost  rather  than  at  cost,  but  they  trans- 
ferred it  at  cost,  and  now  they  want  to 
come  back  and  get  another  extra  $140.3 
million.  That  is  very  smooth,  if  they  are 
permitted  to  do  it. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  As  I  understand,  the 
reason  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
did  not  ask  to  reprogram  this  is  because 
they  have  some  hangups  about  repro- 
graming  this  kind  of  money.  But  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  the  administration 
is  composed  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  has  the 
gentleman  anticipated  that  there  would 
be  any  real  problem  for  transferring 
these  funds  for  accounting  purposes  from 
one  Department  to  another? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  they 
be  able  to  do  that,  because  we  have  $1.2 
billion  worth  of  armaments  that  we  ap- 
propriated for  that  have  not  yet  been 
sent  to  Israel,  so  there  is  no  diflBculty  at 
all. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

•  By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Stratton 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
might  be  referred  to  as  the  anti-Israel 
amendment.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  it. 

I  want  to  point  out,  first  of  all.  exactly 
what  IS  involved  here.  The  items  that 
were  made  available  to  the  Stete  of  Is- 
rael during  the  October  war  came  in  some 
cases  from  the  inventory  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces.  The  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in 
this  bill  are  scheduled  to  receive  funds  to 
replace  those  items. 

The  items  that  were  supplied  to  Israel 
in  October  might  be  referred  to  as  1970 
model  "clunkers." 

They  were  older  planes  and  older  tanks 
that  had  some  mileage  on  their  speed- 
ometers. To  replace  them  today  the  Army 
is  getting  the  new,  up-to-date,  modern, 
streamlined  1974  models,  probably  with 
all  the  emission  equipment  added.  And 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  old 
items  that  were  made  available,  the  book 
value  of  the  items  made  available  to  Is- 
rael in  October,  and  the  new  items  we 
have  to  buy  to  replace  them,  represent 
the  dollar  amounts  involved  in  this  bill,  a 
total  of  $140  million. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  would  do  two  things. 
First  of  all,  as  offered,  this  amendment 
simply  cuts  out  the  money  that  is  ear- 
marked the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  replace 
these  items.  Under  the  Ichord  amend- 
ment our  forces  will  not  be  able  to  get 
this  money  and,  therefore,  they  are  going 
to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  of  the  items 
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that  were  made  available  to  Israel  last 
October. 

If  this  kind  of  amendment  prevails, 
the  Army  might  be  a  Uttle  bit  reluctant 
in  any  future  emergency  to  make  items 
available  out  of  Its  Inventories  to  Israel. 
The  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  said 
it  is  his  intention  that  this  money  should 
be  turned  over  to  the  Army  from  the 
$2.2  billion  of  military  assistance  funds 
that  we  authorized  last  December  for 
assistance  to  Israel.  But  there  is  no  au- 
thority in  his  amendment  for  that  trans- 
fer. He  has  not  Included  such  authority 
in  this  amendment.  I  think  there  is  grave 
doubt  that  there  would  be  any  legal 
authority  for  the  State  Department  to 
turn  this  money  over  to  tlie  Defense  De- 
partment in  any  bookkeeping  transac- 
tion in  the  amount  of  $140.3  million. 

Second.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  is,  I  think,  not  quite 
current  with  the  situation  as  it  exists 
with  regard  to  the  State  of  Israel.  When 
our  subcommittee  visited  Israel  and 
Egypt  last  November,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  was  a  member,  the 
situation  was  that  we  had  made  at  that 
time  about  a  billion  dollars  available  to 
Israel  in  weapons.  However,  just  the 
other  day  the  press  reported,  in  con- 
nection witii  negotiations  that  were 
going  on  between  Dr.  Kissinger  and 
Israeli  Defense  Minister  Moehe  Dayan, 
that  as  of  the  present  time  we  have  now- 
made  about  $1.4  billion  of  this  $2.2  bil- 
lion avaDable  to  Israel  and  it  was  con- 
templated according  to  these  press  ac- 
counts—and this  money  after  all  is  han- 
dled by  the  foreign  aid  program,  so  it 
does  not  come  to  our  committee — that 
another  $700  million  will  now  be  made 
arailable  to  the  State  of  Israel,  presum- 
ably in  connection  with  the  negotiations 
that  Mr.  Dayan  was  conducting. 

So  what  we  are  doing,  if  we  suggest 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  money  for  Israel 
lying  around  that  is  not  going  to  be 
used  for  such  assistance,  and  we  arbi- 
trarily undertake  to  take  out  $140  million 
because  it  will  not  be  needed,  is  that  we 
are  jeopardizing  our  negotiations  with 
Israel  and  jeopardizing  possibly  the  very 
delicate  disengagement  negotiations 
presently  under  way  between  Israel  and 
Syria.  And  if  Members  are  not  concerned 
about  Israel  and  the  Middle  East,  let  us 
not  forget  that  the  lifting  of  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  depends  on  progress  that 
is  made  between  Israel  and  Syria  over 
disengagement  on  the  Golan  Heights. 
And  I  think  it  would  be  the  height  of 
irresponsibility  for  us  to  interfere  with 
this  money  now  in  any  way. 

I  do  not  know  what  negotiations  are 
going  on,  but  it  may  well  be  that  any 
additional  sums  in  the  $2.2  billion  aid  bill 
may  be  going  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  these  overall  negotiations,  too;  so 
I  think  we  are  playing  Russian  roulette 
wi:h  our  own  safety  and  with  the  safety 
of  the  State  of  Israel  if  we  try  to  inter- 
fere further  with  these  assistance  funds. 
Second,  and  most  importantly,  what 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  is  doing  Is 
denying  to  the  Armed  Forces  the  needed 
replacements  for  the  material  they  gave 
to  Israel  last  fall,  and  is  offering  no  leg- 
irlation  to  get  it  from  any  other  source. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Is  the  gentleman  seri- 
ously contending  that  the  Army  does  not 


have  authority  to  use  the  remaining  $1.2 
billion  to  absorb  the  increased  replace- 
ment cost? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, that  is  what  I  have  been  ad- 
vised, that  without  the  appropriate  au- 
thorization in  legislation,  this  transfer 
could  not  be  made. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Let  me  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman, this  is  purely  a  bookkeeping  en- 
try as  far  as  keeping  track  of  it.  They 
could  have  transferred  it  out  of  inven- 
tory and  replaced  it,  as  well  as  the  loss. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  What  authority'^-ls 
the  gentleman  referring  to?  The  money 
we  gave  la<:t  December  was  provided  for 
o-^sistance  to  I.<;rael.  not  for  assistance  to 
the  Army  or  the  Npvy. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  We' gave  $2,2  billion  to 
jsrael.  Now  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  given  a  different  figure  than 
we  were  given  in  the  committee.  In  the 
committee  I  asked  General  Kjellstrom 
how  much  had  been  supplied  and  he  said 
roughly  $1  billion;  that  would  leave  $1.2 
billion. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  was  last  No- 
V3iuber.  The  gentleman  knows  from  our 
trip  that  the  Israelis  were  not  satisfied 
with  what  they  received  up  to  that  time. 
We  had  not  then  even  replaced  what  they 
lost  in  the  war;  and  General  Zur  was 
over  here  in  January  trying  to  get  more 
help;  so  the  figure  has  apparently  gone 
u;3row  to  $1.4  biUion. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Tliat  it  the  point  I  am 
making.  We  have  never  been  furnished  an 
accounting  of  what  has  been  given. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  is  because  it  is 
outside  the  authority  of  our  committee. 
It  is  within  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Assuming  we  have  trans- 
ferred $1.4  billion  to  Israel.  How  much 
more  is  the  gentleman  going  to  come 
tack  and  ask  for? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  All  I  know  is  that  the 
press  accounts  indicated,  as  a  result  of 
negotiations  with  Moshe  Dayan,  that  it 
was  planned  there  would  be  an  addi- 
tional $700  million  made  available  from 
that  fvmd.  That  brings  the  total  up  to 
$2.1  billion  and  so  there  is  only  $100  mil- 
lion left  to  play  with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

To  classify  the  Ichord  amendment  as 
anti-Israel  is  to  oppose  this  amendment 
without  thinking  very  much  about  it. 

Now,  I  supported  all  of  the  Israel  bills 
and  amendments.  I  have  contributed,  I 
think,  my  share  from  my  personal  funds. 
I  do  not  think  I  am  anti-Israel  in  any 
way,  shape  or  form;  but  to  say  that  we 
have  to  tremble  in  our  boots  or  jeopardize 
the  negotiations  because  the  Israeli 
cushion  of  the  amounts  we  have  author- 
ized and  appropriated  ia  down  to  some 
$800  million  or  $1  billion,  is  not  logical. 
The  last  information  out  committee  got 
is  that  of  the  $2.2  billion,  about  $1  biUion 
or  half  a  billion  dollars  had  been  com- 
mitted. Now,  to  this  date,  since  this  is 
our  military  equipment,  but  handled 
through  other  accoimts,  our  committee 
has  not  had  an  accounting  for  this 
money. 

To  say  what  we  are  asking  for  here  Is 


just  some  incremental  amounts  of  money 
that  were  not  otherwise  available  is  not 
really  a  fair  statement,  because  we  are 
asking  for  $53  million  for  24  A-4's;  as  I 
recall  A-4's  are  selling  for  alx>ut  $2.5  mil- 
lion apiece.  1 

We  are  asking  $10.3  iiillion  for  five 
F-5E's  and  $2  million  is  the  going  price 
for  those;  six  C-130H's  at  $30  million, 
that  is,  $5  million  apiece. 

These  are  in  part  incremental  costs, 
but  in  large  part  this  is  the  replacement 
difference  between  the  it^ms  transferred 
out  of  the  military  by  the  military  serv- 
ices to  Israel. 

Now,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
rather  than  seeking  a  proper  bookeeping 
entry  and  getting  the  money  out  of  the 
$2.2  billicMi  that  we  have  appropriated 
and  authorized  to  do  thi$  job.  they  are 
doing  it  in  this  rather  (loppy  fashion. 
I  asked  this' specific  question  in  the  com- 
mittee and  got  back  a  rather  sloppy  re- 
sponse that  we  could  read  into  the  rec- 
ord, but  it  would  not  be  particularly 
lielpful. 

Now,  the  Senate  has  al«o  rejected  this 
matter.  They  have  developed  an  amend- 
ment over  there  on  their  subcommittee 
which  would  not  be  germane  to  our  bill, 
since  this  is  not  a  MASI"  bill  for  any- 
thing other  than  Vietnam. 

They  have  got  a  sectitm  102,  which  I 
hope  will  be  passed  by  tlie  full  Senate 
committee  and  will  be  passed  on  the 
Senate  floor,  and  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  agree  to  the  Ichord  amendment 
and  then  agree  to  the  Senate  Emiend- 
ment  after  it  goes  to  conference. 

This  section  is  very  simple.  Section 
102,  authorization  to  transfer  funds. 

In  addition  to  the  futtds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  section  101  of 
this  act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  made 
available  by  transfer  during  the  fiscal 
year  1974  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
out  of  any  unexpended  funds  appropri- 
ated under  the  head.  "Emergency  Se- 
curity Assistance  for  Israel  in  Title  IV 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Act  of  1974," 
the  following  amounts:  Aircraft;  air- 
craft for  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  $63.6 
million.  For  the  Air  Force,  $33.9  million. 
For  missiles  for  the  Army,  $19.2  million. 
Tracked  combat  vehicles;  for  tracked 
combat  vehicles  for  the  Army,  $23.4  mil- 
lion. Other  weapons  far  the  Army, 
$200,000. 

Now,  this  is  the  proper  way  to  handle 
the  Middle  East  effort,  not  fragmentize 
it  and  not  in  bits  and  pieces.  Let  us  have 
it  aU  in  one  bill.  It  is  not  going  to  jeop- 
ardize negotiations  between  Mr.  Kis- 
singer and  the  people  we  support,  or  the 
Soviets  and  the  people  that  they  support. 
We  have  got  plenty  of  cushion  here.  We 
have  got  plenty  of  time  to  resolve  things. 
The  war  over  there  is  not  hot.  so  let  us 
support  Mr.  Ichord's  amendment,  scale 
dowTi  this  bill  by  about  $140  million  and 
move  on  to  other  things. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentleman 
from  California  tell  me  why,  if  this 
amendment  were  passed  and  so  many 
difficulties  were  going  to  l>e  laid  in  the 
path  of  the  Army  being  reimbursed,  why 
should  the  Army  in  a  future  emergency, 
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when  it  is  asked  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
Israel  or  some  other  coimtry,  why  should 
it  be  willing  to  do  it  and  travel  this 
thorny  path  in  getting  reimbursed? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  for  an  answer  to 
that,  there  is  no  thorny  path  at  all.  The 
gentleman  will  recall  who  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Army  is.  That 
is  General  Abrams.  The  gentleman  will 
recall  who  General  Abrams'  Commander 
in  Chief  is.  That  is  the  President  of  the 
Unitecr  States.  So,  they  will  do  exactly 
as  they  are  told.  There  is  no  problem 
here. 

The  thing  is,  if  the  President  wanted 
this  or  if  we  had  full  integration  of  our 
resource  management,  the  recommenda- 
tions would  have  been  to  adopt  the  Sen- 
ate procedure  here,  and  then  we  know 
exactly  what  is  left  in  the  Vietnam  ac- 
coimt  and  we  have  got  a  proper  accoimt- 
ing.  The  way  things  are  now,  we  are  asked 
to  go  ahead  and  reimbiu-se  the  Army  and 
we  do  not  even  know  where  we  have  been 
and  where  we  are  going. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  plenty  of 
cushion.  The  Army  can  go  ahead  and  sisk 
for  this  reprograming;  there  is  no  prob- 
lem with  it  at  all.  I  am  sure  they  are 
going  to  get  full  authority;  the  Senate 
defense  subcommittee  has  already  ap- 
proved the  reprograming. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  proceed  with  an- 
other question.  I  have  read  the  amend- 
ment, and  it  certainly  is  unenlighten- 
ing.  I  was  wondering  why  we  could  not 
have  an  amendment  which  simply  says 
that  the  Army  should  explain  what  it 
did  with  the  fimds  it  has  already  trans- 
ferred? This  amendment  strikes  me  as 
being  punitive,  and  I  think  the  Israelis 
will  regard  this  as  a  punitive  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is 
not  punitive  at  all.  The  Israelis  have  al- 
ready got  the  equipment.  How  we  handle 
this  on  our  side  is  our  problem. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  For  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  they  are  looking  down 
the  road  and  realize  that  there  are  going 
to  be  other  events  like  this,  and  they  will 
have  to  be  helped  in  a  hurry  and  they 
are  going  to  be  wondering  how  they  are 
going  to  get  It. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  that  follows  at  all. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  talked  to  these  people  and 
the  general  feeling  is  that  these  prob- 
lems are  very  important  psychologically. 

They  are  important  psychologically  to 
the  people  of  Israel,  who  are  having  a 
very  hard  time.  They  are  operating  In  a 
very  austere  situation,  and  they  do  need 
some  encouragement. 

It  is  also  Important  psychologically  to 
the  Syrians  and  the  Arabs,  who  will  re- 
gard this  as  something  of  a  rebuff  to 
Israel. 

Can  the  gentleman  assure  us  that  this 
Is  not  true? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
explain  this  to  the  gentleman  now. 

The  Senate  committee  did  yesterday 
exactly  what  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Ichord)  is  trying  to  do  to- 
day. It  was  reported  in  the  newspaper 
this  morning. 

Now,  can  the  gentleman  assure  us  that 
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there  was  no  psychological  setback  be- 
cause of  the  reporting  of  that  accounting 
procedure? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  do  not  get  these  psychological 
setbacks  quite  that  fast.  After  all,  they 
do  not  travel  at  the  speed  of  light. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman  not  agree,  since  the  Is- 
raelis did  not  get  the  advantage  of  the 
new  1974  models  and  since  they  only  got 
1970  "clunkers,"  that  it  is  a  little  un- 
fair to  ask  them  now  to  pay  1974  prices 
for  1970  "clunkers"  of  their  own  limited 
aid  funds. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  agree  with  the  gentleman  en- 
tirely on  that  point,  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  relationship  of  the  point  to 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  is  basically 
what  the  Ichord  amendment  would  do. 
It  would  require  the  Israelis  to  pay  new 
model  prices  for  the  old  models  they  got 
last  October. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  xmderstand 
the  gentleman's  point.  Is  he  not  assert- 
ing that  this  is  an  anti-Israeli  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  hurt  Israel, 
as  the  gentleman  pointed  out  earlier. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  who  has  been  answering 
so  many  questions. 

The  gentleman  said  we  gave  them  six 
C-130's.  What  did  we  charge  them  for 
the  six  C-130's? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  We  charged  them 
the  book  value. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Which  is  what 
amoimt? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  will  yield  fur- 
ther, that  Is  the  original  purchase  price 
less  depreciation.  We  gave  them  F-4's, 
for  example,  some  were  earlier  model 
C's  and  B's,  and  now  we  have  to  set 
replacements  in  E's  and  P's,  and  the  in- 
crease represents  several  million  dollars 
per  copy.  I  do  not  have  the  actual  figure 
at  my  fingertips. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton).  Is  It  not  the  fact 
that  we  gave  Israel  F-4's.  the  latest  model 
F-4's? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  we  did  give 
them  some  of  the  new  ones,  that  is  true. 
But  some  of  them  were  also  taken  out 
of  our  inventory. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Were  they  "clunkers"? 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Not  the  new  ones; 
they  were  not  "clunkers."  However.  I  am 
talking  primarily  about  the  tanks,  for 
example,  and  the  missiles.  The  tanks  we 
gave  them  were  certainly  not  new. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  gave 
them    F-4's    with    such    sophisticated 


equipment  that  not  even  our  own  Air 
Force  pilots  have  been  checked  out  com- 
pletely on  those  planes.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Actually  there  are  no 
P-4's  in  this  biU,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
I  am  simply  trying  to  point  up  the  kind 
of  situation  we  are  deaUng  with. 

The  tanks  we  gave  them  were  not  new- 
ones,  and  tanks  are  covered  in  this  bill. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  enough  tanks 
for  our  own  forces  in  Europe  and  enough 
to  supply  the  Israelis  with  what  they 
want,  then  we  are  going  to  have  to  get 
our  tank  production  lines  going  faster. 
We  gave  the  Israelis  tanks  which  were 
built  3,  4,  and  5  years  ago.  Now  we  must 
go  back  to  Chrysler  and  tell  them  to  get 
that  Une  going  and  get  new  models 
produced 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  under- 
stand what  this  bill  is  all  about,  but 
there  is  some  $1,200,000,000  unexpended 
of  the  $2.2  billion  that  Congress  made 
available  for  arms  to  Israel. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  is  not 
correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute. 
The  gentleman  said  hearings  were  held 
before  this  subcommittee  last  November. 
There  were  hearings  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  this  spring,  and  we 
were  told  that  approximately  $1  biUion 
of  the  $2.2  billion  had  been  committed 
to  the  resupplying  of  Israel  which  would 
leave  some  $1,200,000,000  which  has  not 
been  exi>ended. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Well,  the  latest  fig- 
ure is  somewhat  different. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  not  going  to  do 
any  damage,  and  the  gentleman  knows 
it.  The  gentleman  deals  in  fiction,  not 
fact,  when  he  says  this  is  an  anti-Israeli 
amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  and  let  me  reply.  I 
will  attempt  to  answer  his  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  as  a  member  of 
the  distinguished  committee  on  which  he 
serves,  the  $2.2  billion  was  to  provide 
for  additional  asistance  to  Israel,  not 
just  what  we  gave  at  the  time  of  the 
October  war.  They  wanted  more  materiel 
to  replace  their  losses,  and  what  we  sup- 
plied them  as  of  November  had  not  been 
enough  to  replace  their  losses  and  to 
make  up  for  what  the  Russians  had  given 
to  Egypt.  And  so  we  are  probably  going 
to  have  to  adjust  the  figure  for  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute  now  before 
you  take  all  my  time.  Just  a  minute.  I 
doubt  that  either  side  you  want  to  take 
in  the  Middle  East  would  ever  be  satis- 
fied with  the  amount  of  arms  we  give 
them.  We  were  peddling  arms  to  both 
sides  before  the  war  last  October  and 
the  gentleman  knows  it  and  he  knows 
that  today  the  United  States  is  the  big- 
gest arms  peddler  in  the  Middle  East  to 
both  Israel  and  the  Arab  countries 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  hope  we  will  give 
them  enough  to  deter  any  additional 
aggression  in  that  area. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
tome? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman, 
Mr.    ICHORD.    The    gentleman    was 
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talking  about  being  supplied  in  an 
amount  of  $1  billion.  That  figure  was 
furnished  in  our  own  hearings  from  the 
general  who  testified  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  expect  it  was  the 
same  general  who  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  gave 
the  committee  about  the  same  figure. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  In  March  of  1974  and 
he  said  it  was  rough tly  $1  billion. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  wondering  if  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord) 
would  respond  to  a  question.  Certainly  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  would  offer  an  amendment  that 
seems  to  have  been  depicted  as  an  anti- 
Israel  amendment. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  That  is  quite  true.  I 
would  not  offer  such  an  amendment.  I 
think  we  could  better  characterize  this 
amendment  as  the  anticlunker  amend- 
ment rather  than  an  anti-Israel  amend- 
ment as  characterized  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PODELL.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  weU  knows,  of  the  $2.2  billion 
that  was  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  this  Congress,  except  for  the  equip- 
ment that  had  been  turned  over  to  Israel 
during  the  October  war,  not  one  penny 
of  that  $2.2  billion  has  been  spent  or 
turned  over  to  Israel  as  yet.  They  have 
received  no  funds  at  all.  Why  these  funds 
have  not  been  turned  over  and  what  is 
holding  them  up  I  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
they  have  not  been  turned  over.  Is  the 
gentleman  aware  of  that? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  what  was  turned  over  as 
I  understand  it  was  armaments — planes, 
tanks,  and  missiles  out  of  existing  inven- 
tory. 

Mr.  PODELL.  This  was  during  the  time 
of  the  conflict  that  the  Government  sent 
over  equipment  out  of  its  own  stockpile 
Mr.  ICHORD.  I  think  there  has  been 
a  considerable  amoimt  of  material  sent 
over  after  the  conflict  out  of  the  pipe- 
line. 

Mr.  PODELL.  That  is  not  correct. 
There  is  no  equipment  that  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  current  appropriation 
that  we  have  authorized  in  the  House 
last  year  of  $2.2  billion  that  has  been  sent 
to  Israel. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  will  answer  the  gen- 
Ueman  if  he  will  yield  further  that  we 
authorized  $2.2  biUion;  $1  billion  to  date 
Is  all  that  has  been  sent.  The  $2.2  billion 
covered  the  previous  transfers  also,  if 
that  is  the  point. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Only  so  much  of  that 
as  they  received  in  the  October  conflict. 
It  would  appear  to  me,  and  we  are  talk- 
ing about  bookkeeping  measures  here, 
that  if  we  cut  the  military  budget  here, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  indi- 
cates, under  the  guise  of  purely  cutting 
certain  fat  in  the  budget,  eventually  our 
friends  such  as  Israel  would  suffer. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  We  are  not  cutting  the 
$2.2  billion  for  Israel. 

Mr.  PODELL.  No;  I  know  that  but  out 
of  this  budget  that  Is  before  us  today  if 
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we  cut  $146  million,  this  $146  million  is 
arrived  at  as  a  result  of  the  disparity  In 
price  today  as  against  last  year.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  military,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  says  that  it  is  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  the  items 
sent  to  Israel  and  the  replacement  cost 
which  is  higher  today.  We  have  no  real 
breakdown  on  those  figures. 

Mr.  PODELL.  It  would  strike  me  that 
where  the  pot  is  100  percent  and  you  sub- 
tract any  piece  of  it,  along  the  line  some- 
body has  to  suffer  and  somehow  while  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  eventually  Israel  will  suf- 
fer because  of  the  disparity  in  price. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yieJd  to  me? 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  lUinois.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  lot  of  confusion  on  the  floor 
right  now.  Proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment are  talking  as  though  we  have 
given  all  of  this  equipment  to  the 
Israelis.  Actually  we  have  not  given  them 
any  equipment. 

The  funds  we  are  talking  about  in  this 
bill  are  for  the  replacement  in  our  own 
inventory  of  equipment  that  we  trans- 
ferred to  the  Israelis,  for  which  they  are 
indebted  to  us,  and  will  pay  for.  We  are 
not  talking  about  giving  anything  to  the 
Israelis. 

The  $2.2  billion  that  is  being  talked 
about  is  grant-in-aid,  or  loans. 

There  is  much  confusion  here  so  much 
that  I  suggest  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
^Mr.  IcHORD)  should  be  voted  down 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  further  explana- 
tion? 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  will 
check  the  committee  report  of  the  bill 
appropriating  $2.2  billions  the  expressed 
intention  was  to  forgive  the  cost  of  those 
materials  already  sent.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? It  is  true  the  additional  $1.2  bUlion 
can  either  be  loans  or  grants. 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  that  the  additional 
moneys  are  to  be  loans,  and  grants,  but 
none  of  the  additional  moneys  have  been 
turned  over. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (.Mx.  Ichord). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Ichord)  there 
were— ayes  19,  noes  48. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  I? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MRS.    SCHROEDER 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Schroeder: 
Page  1,  strike  line  3  and  all  that  follows 
thereafter  down  through  line  19  on  page  2, 
and  Insert  the  following: 

TITLE  I— PROCUEEMENT 

Sec.  101.  In  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  Public  Law 
93-155  there  Is  hereby  »uthorlzed  to  be 
appropriated  during  fiscal  year  1974  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mlssUes,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  othen  weapons  author- 
ized by  law.  In  amounts  as  follows: 
Aircraft 

For  aircraft:  for  the  Navy,  $63,600,000;  for 
the  Air  Force,  $33,900,000. 

Missiles 
For   missiles:    For   the    Army,    $19,200,000. 

Tracked  Combat  Vehicles 
For    tracked    combat    vehicles:     For    the 
Army,  $23,400,000.  I 

Other  Weapons 
For  other  weapons :  For  tie  Army,  $200,000. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
from  time  to  time  certain  requests  by  the 
executive  branch  fly  in  the  face  of  ex- 
press congressional  direction.  Others 
perpetrate  a  hoax  upon  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people.  Still 
others  represent  fiscal  and  procedural 
irresponsibility. 

Rarely  does  a  single  proposal  do  all 
three.  But  that  is  the  case  with  the  de- 
fense supplemental  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1974  pressed  upon  us  by  the 
Pentagon.  My  amendmeat  to  H.R.  12565 
simply  deletes  $859  million  which  has 
absolutely  no  place  in  a  Supplemental  of 
this  nature.  The  funds  would  be  deleted 
without  prejudice.  Worthwhile  projects 
could  be  considered  as  part  of  our  fiscal 
year  1975  authorization  process — ^pre- 
cisely where  they  belong.  That  way  a 
measure  of  integrity  will  be  restored  to 
the  Pentagon's  requests,  and,  far  more 
important,  to  our  own  processes. 

Let  me  begin  by  dispelling  one  myth 
that  seems  to  permeate  our  considera- 
tion of  this  bill — that  the  authorizations 
contained  in  H.R.  12565  are  somehow 
made  necessary  by  last  October's  war  in 
the  Middle  East.  That  war  was  a  tragedy 
for  those  who  fought  it  awd  very  nearly 
a  tragedy  for  the  whole  o(  mankind.  But 
the  Pentagon  seems  to  have  viewed  the 
October  war  as  a  private  rainbow  and 
this  bill  as  its  pot  of  gold. 

We  need  not  participate  in  this  de- 
ception. We  need  not  ratify  this  illusion. 
Of  the  $1.14  billion  in  H.R.  12565,  only 
$140.3  million,  a  mere  12  percent,  relates 
to  that  war  in  any  way.  Another  $113 
million  or  so  is  needed  to  bring  certain  ci- 
vilian R.  &  D.  workers  at  DOD  Into  parity 
with  their  peers.  Beyond  that,  every  dime 
in  this  authorization  oughtt  to  have  been 
part  of  DOD  requests  for  flscal  year  1975. 
The  presence  of  this  mottey  in  a  flscal 
year  1974  supplemental  distorts  the  true 
increases  in  obllgational  authority  sought 
by  the  Pentagon  and  short>-circults  those 
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processes  by  which  requests  are  consid- 
ered at  the  committee  and  subcommittee 
level. 

Ironically.  H.R.  12565  comes  to  the 
floor  at  a  time  when  we  in  Congress  have 
addressed  ourselves  to  the  need  to  re- 
establish control  over  budgetary  matters. 
Both  this  House  and  the  Senate  have  ap- 
proved the  creation  of  a  Congressional 
Office  of  the  Budget.  The  time  is  not  very 
distant  when  we  will  be  establishing  our 
own  expenditure  guideUnes  and  making 
certain  that  individual  appropriations 
conform  to  these  guidelines. 

Laudable  as  this  effort  is  it  will  amount 
to  little  if  we  lack  the  self-discipline  to 
make  our  decisions  stick,  if  we  adopt  the 
deceptions  of  the  executive  branch  and 
make  them  our  own,  if  we  go  to  the 
American  people  and  tell  them  that  to- 
morrow's expenditures  were  really  spent 
yesterday. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  view  the 
$859  million  my  amendment  would  de- 
lete from  this  bill.  Not  a  dollar  of  this 
sum  would  today  be  before  the  Membc  j 
of  this  House  had  last  October's  war  not 
been  fought  and  not  a  dollar  of  this  sum 
relates  in  any  way  to  that  war.  There 
could  be  no  plainer  example  of  a  military 
shell-game. 

The  $24.8  milhon  requested  by  the 
Pentagon  for  accelerated  funding  of  the 
Trident  program  is  one  relatively  small 
but  Interesting  example.  In  trimming 
$240  million  from  the  Pentagon's  request 
for  Trident  last  year  we  specifically 
placed  the  Navy  on  a  1,1,1  deployment 
schedule  for  the  3  initial  years  of  the 
program.  Now  DOD  tells  us  a  1,2,2  sched- 
ule is  preferable.  We  have  in  effect  been 
overruled  by  executive  flat  and  are  now 
asked  to  acquiesce  through  the  fictitious 
device  of  a  flscal  year  1974  supplemental 
authorization  allegedly  made  necessary 
by  the  October  war  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  challenge  any  Member  of  this  House 
to  explain  what  that  war  had  to  do  with 
the  Trident  program. 

The  remaining  items  covered  by  my 
amendment  include  augmented  force 
readiness  at  $327.2  million;  increased  air- 
lift capability  at  $167.4  million;  and  ac- 
celerated modernization  at  $339.6  mil- 
lion. We  are  told  that  the  need  for  cer- 
tain of  the  items  in  each  category  was 
made  manifest  during  the  October  war. 
That  may  well  be  the  case.  Military  plan- 
ners frequently  perceive  new  needs.  Who 
is  to  say  what  particular  event  or  events 
stimulated  their  perception. 

The  point,  though,  is  that  there  is  a 
very  reliable  process  by  which  these  per- 
ceived needs  are  translated  into  author- 
izations and  appropriations.  That  process 
involves  the  submission  of  budgetary  re- 
quests to  the  Congress  and  hearings  on 
these  requests  by  subcommittees  with  de- 
veloped expertness  in  particular  areas. 
And  since  we  have  already  held  extensive 
hearings  on  Pentagon  requests  for  flscal 
year  1975  and  expect  to  report  a  bill  to 
the  floor  in  approximately  6  weeks,  there 
is  certainly  no  emergency  that  justifles 
the  truncated  route  adopted  here. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  particular- 
ly noteworthy  that  some  $108.6  million  In 
parallel  research  and  development  f imd- 


ing  on  weapons  systems  was  deleted  by 
the  full  committee  at  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  who  chairs  the 
R.  &  D.  Subcommittee.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  lUinois  for  his  insistence 
on  procedural  regularity  and  lament 
only  the  fact  that  others  on  the  com- 
mittee did  not  guard  their  prerogatives 
with  similar  tenacity.  The  full  House  now 
has  a  chance  to  assert  its  own  sense  of 
responsibility.  I  urge  you  not  to  let  it 
slip  by. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  truly  must  confess 
that  I  am  totally  confused.  The  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  just  voted  to  strike 
out  $140  million  in  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Now  she  wants  to  vote  for  it  and  take 
out  the  money  to  buy  the  other  weapons. 
It  is  a  rather  confusing  situation  that 
I  do  not  understand. 

Here  is  another  thing  I  cannot  imder- 
stand  about  the  arguments  she  made 
about  the  committee  "not  going  into  de- 
tail." The  gentlewoman  should  know  that 
every  item  we  considered  was  considered 
by  the  committee,  the  full  committee  act- 
ing as  a  subcommittee.  Every  item 
was  justified  line-by-line,  item-by-item, 
piece-by-piece.  Everybody  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  every  question  they  wanted 
to  in  connection  with  this  matter. 

It  is  rather  startling  and  shocking  and 
confusing— and  I  do  not  know  what  other 
adjectives  to  use — to  find  such  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  from  one  breath  to  the 
next.  This  would  merely  cut  the  entire 
bill  and  take  out  everj'thing.  We  would 
have  no  bill;  $800  million. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  would  hke  to  explain  why  I  did  not 
take  out  the  Middle  East  payback  in  my 
amendment.  The  reason  was  I  felt  Mid- 
dle East  payback  would  be  proper  in  last 
year's,  fiscal  year  1974's.  budget.  My 
amendment  asks  the  question  whether 
or  not  some  of  these  items  should  prop- 
erly be  in  fiscal  year  I975's  budget  in- 
stead of  as  a  supplemental  to  flscal  year 
1974's  authorization.  We  are  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fiscal  year  1975  markup  We 
stopped  everything  for  2  days  and 
marked  up  this  billion  doUar  bill.  I  really 
feel  the  committee  should  look  at  this 
billion  dollar  supplemental,  using  the 
subcommittee  expertise. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Will  the  genUewoman 
explain  why  she  voted  to  take  it  out  just 
a  few  minutes  ago? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  When  we  look  at 
fiscal  year  1974,  I  voted  to  take  it  out 
as  a  supplemental,  but  I  think  it  is  jusU- 
fled  as  a  fiscal  year  1974  supplemental 
and  the  items  in  my  amendment  are  not 
clearly  justified  in  a  supplemental  so  I 
moved  to  strike  them  without  prejudice. 
Mr.  HEBERT.  Within  a  few  minutes 
you  changed  jrour  mln<|, 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  No.  no.  My  amend- 


ment is  basically  a  procedural  one.  What 
I  am  questioning  is  whether  some  of 
these  items  addressed  by  my  amend- 
ment do  not  belong  in  fiscal  year  1975. 
I  think  a  supplemental  should  be  justi- 
fied by  an  emergency,  some  strong  rea- 
son should  be  given  as  to  why  we  have  to 
change  the  present  fiscal  year  authoriza- 
tion. As  I  said,  the  last  supplemental  au- 
thorization that  we  had  in  front  of  the 
committee,  was  in  1967  during  the  Viet- 
nam war  when  there  was  an  emergency 
because  the  war  expanded  so  much  more 
rapidly  than  anyone  anticipated.  I  do 
not  feel  such  an  emergency  is  pi-esent 
now.  The  Middle  East  war 'was  in  Oc- 
tober and  it  took  the  Pentagon  until 
March  to  get  these  "emergency"  items 
over  here.  Less  than  12  percent  of  these 
items  relate  directly  to  the  Middle  East 
war. 

The  reason  that  I  did  not  include  the 
Middle  East  payback  in  my  amendment 
is  because  I  think  it  is  justified  as  a 
supplemental  for  the  war.  The  war  was 
an  unforeseeable  event  that  occurred  in 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  In  other  words  the  gen- 
tlewoman is  against  the  supplemental 
bill. 

Mi-s.  SCHROEDER.  I  am  against  the 
new  weapons  procurement  portion  of  the 
supplemental  until  we  have  hearings  to 
find  out  whether  they  belong  in  the  sup- 
plemental or  the  1975  budget. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  We  had  hearings. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  We  had  full  com- 
mittee hearings  but  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  subcommittee  hearings  where  a 
great  deal  of  committee  expertise  lies. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  always  tries  to  please  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado.  I  realize  it  is 
a  difficult  task  but  I  will  continue  to  try 
to  please  her. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlewoman  has 
presented  an  amendment  which  I  think 
does  not  really  look  at  the  facts  that  have 
transpired  with  regard  to  the  naval  por- 
tion of  this.  The  naval  portion  is  $28 
million.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  her  motion 
to  strike  this  $24.8  million  and  therefore 
against  her  amendment  as  it  now  stands. 

Last  year  the  subcommittee  approved 
and  the  House  concurred  in  the  caistruc- 
tion  of  three  Trident  submarines  per 
year.  The  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
moved $240  million  from  the  shipbuilding 
and  conversion  Navy  program,  thus  set- 
ting a  building  rate  of  onl>-  one  Trident 
submarine  per  year.  However,  in  so  doing 
the  Appropriations  Committee  said: 

In  approaching  this  reduction  the  commit- 
tee m  no  way  desired  to  detract  from  those 
long  leadtlme  items  whose  procurement  Is 
necessary  for  the  timely  production  of  sub- 
marines 2  to  11.  The  committee  therefore 
directs  that  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
view the  rate  of  production  i.aat  would  re- 
sult from  reduction  of  $240  mUllon  and  ask 
additional  funds  In  a  supplemental  request 
If  necessary. 

In  accordance  with  that  directlMi  and 
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invitation  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  reviewed  the  production  rate  of  Tri- 
dent and  asked  for  these  additional 
funds  this  jear.  Accordingly  it  now  asks 
an  additional  $24.8  million  in  these  long 
leadtime  items.  We  had  hearings  this 
year  as  in  years  gone  by.  We  have  held 
extensive  hearings  on  the  submarines 
and  shipbuilding  in  general  and  on  this 
item  in  particular. 

The  one  main  reason  for  the  increas- 
ing shipbuilding  costs  is  the  continual 
shift  in  shipbuilding  programs.  Here  we 
have  a  prize  example  of  it  where  we  go 
from  one  a  year  to  two  a  year  and  three  a 
year. 

I  can  say  that  the  Trident  program 
has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
study.  I  would  like  to  introduce  Into  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  letter  from  Ad- 
miral Rickover  on  this  matter.  The  letter 
reads  as  follows: 

Naval  Ship  Systems  Command. 
Washington.  DC,  March  18,  1974. 
Mr.  Frakk  Slatinshek, 
Chief  Counsel. 
House  Armed  SeriHces  Committee. 

Dear  Ms.  Slatinshek:  In  our  telephone 
conversation  this  morning  you  asked  that  I 
furnish  you  an  explanation  of  the  need  for 
the  924.8  million  TRIDENT  funding  in  the 
FY  1974  supplemental  budget. 

The  924.8  million  is  necesary  to  procure 
long  leadtime  items  such  as  turbines,  tur- 
bine generator  sets,  other  engine  room  com- 
ponents, and  huU  steel  for  the  second  and 
third  TRIDENT  submarines.  Funds  to  pro- 
cure these  items  were  included  in  the  FY 
1974  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  but  not  appropriated. 

A  total  of  9281  million  was  authorized  in 
FY  1974  for  advance  procurement  of  TRI- 
DENT long  leadtime  Items  ($83  million  for 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  submarines, 
and  9198  mUllon  for  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  submarines) .  However,  action  by  the 
Appropriations  Committees  reduced  the  ad- 
vance procurement  funding  to  $41  million 
for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  submarines. 
In  their  report  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  stated: 

"In  approving  this  reduction,  the  Commit- 
tee in  no  way  desires  to  detract  from  those 
long  leadtime  items  whose  procurement  Is 
necessary  for  the  timely  production  of  sub- 
marines 2  through  4.  The  Committee  there- 
fore directs  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
review  the  rate  of  production  that  would  re- 
sult from  the  reduction  of  9240  mUllon  and 
seek  additional  funds  in  a  supplemental  re- 
quest If  necessary." 

The  TRIDENT  FY  1974  supplemental  re- 
quest la  consistent  with  the  direction  from 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Conmiittee.  Pro- 
curement in  FY  1974  of  all  the  items  to  be 
funded  by  the  TRIDENT  supplemental  re- 
quest will  reduce  the  delivery  schedule  risk 
for  the  second  and  third  submarines.  These 
items  will  be  procured  through  either  exer- 
cise of  existing  options,  re-negotiation  of  ex- 
pired options,  or  new  procurement.  FY  1974 
procurement  will  result  in  lower  cost  to  the 
Navy. 

Sincerely, 

H.  G.  RlCKOVXR. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  conclude  by 
saying  if  the  gentlewoman  does  not  be- 
lieve the  committee  has  had  hearings 
on  this  matter,  I  suggest  she  check  her 
calendar  and  she  will  see  the  subcom- 
mittee gave  notice  of  hearings,  and  she 
was  given  notice  of  the  hearings  which 
we  did  hold,  and  we  had  Admiral  Rick- 
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over  over  before  us.  We  had  hearings  on 
two  separate  occasions,  on  the  13th  and 
19th  of  March.  I  beheve.  Hearings  have 
been  held.  Full  hearings  were  held. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  think  he  mis- 
construed my  concern  expressed  in  the 
amendment.  I  am  very  proud  of  the  Sea- 
power  Subcommittee  I  serve  on.  You,  Mr. 
Chairman,  do  a  good  job. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  We  do  a  good  job  I  be- 
lieve; and  you  do.  too. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Also  in  this  supple- 
mental is  a  request  to  speed  up  and  accel- 
erate our  program  of  modernizing  ships. 
I  think  our  committee  should  look  at 
the  Seapower  request.s  and  deal  with 
them,  as  we  are  now  on  every  Seapower 
item  that  is  coming  up  in  fiscal  year  1975. 
I  realize  we  did  that  in  1974;  we  looked  at 
Trident  ship  modernization  and  other 
programs,  but  we  are  dealing  with  the 
1975  budget  now  and  I  think  we  should 
also  have  the  supplemental  request  in 
front  of  our  subcommittee  to  consider 
as  a  final  piece  of  the  puzzle.  In  other 
words,  we  need  all  Seapower  authoriza- 
tions in  front  of  our  subcommittee  to 
have  the  full  picture.  We  had  no  sub- 
committee hearings  on  this  supplemental 
Mr.  BENNETT.  There  is  not  a  puzzle 
here  because  we  have  had  full  hearings 
on  this  looking  forward  to  this  particular 
bill.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  rest 
of  the  lady's  amendment,  the  part  deal- 
ing with  the  Trident  is  improper.  We 
have  had  the  hearings. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  feel  very  strongly  the 
amendment  should  be  defeated.  We  are 
confronted  with  an  emergency  situation. 
That  is  why  the  request  is  before  us.  We 
do  have  an  emergency  situation.  We 
learned  some  important  lessons  from  the 
war  in  October.  We  learned  that  a  fright- 
ening number  of  weapons;  airplanes  and 
tanks,  munitions  and  supplies  are  used 
up  at  a  very  fast  rate  in  modem  combat. 
We  found  that  the  weapons  which  we 
were  making  available  to  Israel  left  us 
very  short  for  our  own  stocks  in  many 
areas. 

Now,  this  authorization  helps  to  re- 
place weapons  in  our  own  inventory  and 
it  helps  to  recoup  supplies  to  Israel 
stocks  in  some  areas  where  we  have  f oimd 
our  war  reserves  are  much  too  low.  This 
is  an  emergency  matter  and,  of  course, 
the  amendment  should  be  defeated 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
tribution of  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  merely  to  com- 
mend the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
for  her  courage  in  offering  the  amend- 
ment she  has.  It  is  a  little  broad-gaged 
and  I  am  personally  unable  to  support  it. 
I  think  the  gentlewoman's  amendment  is 
not  totally  without  merit,  inasmuch  as 
about  a  dozen  Members  of  our  counter- 
part body  over  on  the  other  side  in  the 
subcommittee  have  struck  out  of  this 
item   some   $550   million,   not   quite   as 
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much  as  the  gentlewoman's  amendment 
addresses  itself  to;  but  at  least  some 
very  bright  Members  in  the  other  body 
who  are  very  much  concerned  with  emer- 
gency procurement  do  not  think  this  is 
really  so  much  of  an  emergency. 

We  have  a  number  of  things  to  which 
we  are  addressing  ourselves  in  this  bUl. 
Unfortunately,  we  do  not  really  have  the 
temper  or  the  patience  to  review  each 
and  every  item;  but  I  have  a  question 
about  the  Trident  acceleration.  There  is 
only  $25  million  in  this  and  we  are  talking 
about  a  $13.5  billion  program  that  has 
escalated  over  the  past  year. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  about  taking 
$25  million  out  of  the  supplemental  bill. 
The  other  body  was  concerned  that  we 
were  starting  some  new  programs  in  this 
bill  that  we  really  have  not  heard  much 
about  today. 

The  item  we  have  on  page  18  where 
we  say  $66.3  million  to  include  the  design, 
prototype,  and  test  of  a  modification  to 
lengthen  the  C-141— sure,  it  is  $66  mil- 
lion; but  has  anybody  said  how  much 
this  program  is  going  to  cost?  I  think  it 
is  somewhere  between  $500  million  and 
$1  billion;  so  that  is  what  the  $66  million 
is  buying  us  into.  I 

The  aircraft  program  is  also  included 
in  that,  the  reserve  air  fleet,  the  study 
updating  that  and  reorganizing  that  pro- 
gram. How  much  for  that  program?  They 
tell  me  from  $800  million  to  $900  million. 
That  is  what  this  $66  million  is  buying 
us  into  on  an  emergency  basis. 

We  got  the  hearing  report  this  morn- 
ing on  the  supplemental  and  while  it  is 
272  pages,  if  we  take  ouC  the  charts  and 
graphs  and  inserts  and  supplementals 
and  things  like  that,  we  really  do  not 
have  the  kind  of  hard-gut  testimony  in 
these  items  that  I  would  like  to  see  our 
committee  have. 

I  think  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
seized  on  the  Middle  East  confrontation 
to  try  to  ram  through  $200  million  of 
R.  &  D.  items  and  we  wisely  cut  those 
out  in  the  committee  bec»use  we  thought 
we  were  accelerating  that  too  much  and 
we  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  go  before 
the  subcommittee  and  prove  that  in  the 
regular  way. 

I  think  that  on  all  these  items,  particu- 
larly totally  reorganizing  the  C-141  fleet, 
giving  $6  million  to  every  major  air  car- 
rier in  the  United  States  for  each  of 
their  747  aircraft  to  put  a  nose-loading 
capability  on  it  and  a  new  tank  platform, 
taking  out  all  the  civilian  seats  and 
things  like  that,  that  is  kind  of  a  radical 
program.  I  know  the  other  body  is  con- 
cerned about  it  and  I  know  our  commit- 
tee is  going  to  be  very  much  concerned 
about  this  item.  I  may  be  for  it,  but  I 
have  real  hesitance  in  this  kind  of  a 
program. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Hr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  The  gentleman 
knows  there  is  hardly  anything  new  about 
the  program  in  the  supplemental  bill. 

Even  the  newer  Members  have  at  least 
a  year  and  a  half  to  become  acquainted 
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with  all  these  programs.  There  is  nothing 
new  about  any  program  here. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
because  he  is  the  one  who  felt  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  overstepped  itself 
in  asking  for  R.  &  D.  assistance  with  very 
little  backup.  The  gentleman  said.  "Let 
us  chop  this  out,"  and  the  committee 
unanimously  rose  up  and  joined  him.  I 
want  to  commend  him  for  that  effort. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
those  are  all  new  projects  that  had  not 
been  before  the  committee,  but  the  gen- 
tleman will  notice  that  I  did  request  that 
the  fimds  they  requested,  because  of  the 
increased  costs  of  salary,  wages,  and  so 
forth,  that  they  be  included  in  full  in  the 
R.  &  D.  section. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  That  is  in  the  next 
title. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman     from     Colorado      (Mrs. 

SCHROEDER)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  II— RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 

Sec.  201.  In  addition  to  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  Public 
Law  93-155,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1974,  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law,  in  amounts 
as  follows: 

For  the  Army  $55,043,000; 

For  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine 
Corps) ,  967,828,000, 

For  the  Air  Force,  983,766,000,  and 

For  the  Defense  agencies,  $10,852,000. 

COMMrrTEE   AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3,  line  3, 
delete  "966.043,000"  and  substitute  in  Ueu 
thereof  "935,898,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3,  line  5, 
delete  "967,828,000"  and  substitute  in  lieu 
thereof  "938,538,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3,  line  6, 
delete  "983,766,000"  and  substitute  in  Ueu 
thereof  "929,466,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Committee  amendment:  Page  S,  line  7, 
delete  "910352,000"  and  substitute  In  Ueu 
thereof  "95,991,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  n?  If  not.  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ITTLE  III — \nLITARY  CONSTRUCTTON 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
may  establish  or  develop  classified  military 
installations  and  faculties  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabUltating,  or  In- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utUities,  and  equip- 
ment in  the  total  amount  of  929,000,000. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  this  section  not  to 
exceed  929,000,000. 

Sec.  302.  In  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  Public  Law 
93-166,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated during  the  fiscal  year  1974,  for  use 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  designee, 
for  military  famUy  housing,  for  operating 
expenses  and  maintenance  of  real  property  in 
support  of  mUitary  famUy  housing,  an 
amount  not. to  exceed  93,866,000. 

Sec.  303.  Authorizations  contained  in  this 
title  shaU  be  subject  to  the  authorizations 
and  limitations  of  the  MUitary  Construction 
Authorization  Act,  1974  (PubUc  Law  93-166) , 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  such  authoriza- 
tions as  if  they  had  been  included  in  that 
Act. 

Mr.  HEBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  301  be  Considered  as  read, 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection, 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MX.     LECCETT 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Leggett:  Page 
3,  lines  9  through  16.  strike  out  "section  301" 
and  renumber  the  following  sections, 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  delete  funds  for  con- 
struction of  naval  support  facilities  on 
the  British-owned  Indian  Ocean  island 
of  Diego  Garcia.  This  seemingly  modest 
request  would  in  reality  vitally  and  ir- 
reversibly affect  future  U.S.  policy,  com- 
mitments, and  relationships  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  abbrevi- 
ated review  procedure  for  this  supple- 
mental request  has  provided  the  infor- 
mation or  comment  on  which  I  or  any 
of  my  colleagues  can  base  a  reasoned  and 
objective  decision. 

If  the  Congress  is  serious  in  its  resolve 
to  exercise  a  responsible  and  independent 
voice  in  the  making  of  foreign  policy, 
we  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  pro  forma 
processing  of  such  important  policy  ques- 
tions. No  reason  has  been  cited  requiring 
urgent  action.  I,  therefore,  urge  that  we 
delete  this  request  and  require  that  it  be 
subjected  to  the  orderly  and  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  regular  authorization/ 


appropriation  process  which  can  form 
the  basis  for  a  proper  exercise  of  con- 
gressional responsibility. 

At  first  glance  the  Diego  Garcia  ex- 
pansion proposal  may  seem  restrained 
and  moderate.  All  that  is  asked  is  $29 
million  in  fiscal  year  1974  to  be  followed 
by  $3.3  million  in  fiscal  year  1975  to  ex- 
pand the  present  ''austere  communica- 
tions facility"  on  the  island  into  a  "mod- 
est support  facility."  This  is  said  to  be 
needed  to  provide  more  economical  logis- 
tic support  for  an  expanded  level  of  U.S. 
naval  activity  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  A 
larger  and  more  active  U.S.  presence  is 
said  to  be  called  for,  first,  to  protect  vital 
oil  shipments  from  the  Persian  Gulf; 
second,  to  assure  access  to  international 
sea  lanes;  third,  to  balance  the  growing 
Soviet  naval  presence  in  the  area;  and 
fourth,  to  illustrate  and  underpin  our 
influence  in  the  region. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  the  request 
seems  inconsequential  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  which  I  am  a 
member  gave  it  only  cursory  review  be- 
fore reporting  out  this  bill.  Or  perhaps 
it  was  because  the  amounts  involved 
seem  relatively  so  small  in  the  mega- 
world  of  defense  expenditure.  Whatever 
the  reason,  the  issue  has  not  been  given 
the  scrutiny  required.  I  believe  that  a 
brief  review  of  the  situation  and  its  im- 
plications will  make  clear  that  momen- 
tous policy  consequences  are  involved  in 
this  decision  and  that  serious  questions 
concerning  its  wisdom  and  impact  must 
be  answered  before  a  proper  decision  can 
be  reached. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  the 
"modest  facility"  we  are  asked  to  author- 
ize will  include  more  than  600  full-time 
personnel;  anchorage  and  bunkering  fa- 
ciUties  for  full  carrier  task  groups;  and 
a  lengthened  12,000-foot  runway  with 
support  and  staging  capabilities  for  our 
most  advsmced  military  aircraft.  What- 
ever we  call  it,  the  Diego  Garcia  expan- 
sion will  create  a  major  U.S.  naval  base 
and  for  the  first  time  place  an  important 
permanent  U.S.  military  presence  in  the 
heart  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Plans  for  a  new  base  on  Diego  Garcia 
are  nothing  new.  Navy  activists  bent  on 
establishing  U.S.  naval  dominance  in  all 
the  oceans  of  the  world  have  been  pro- 
moting such  a  posture  since  the  early 
1960's.  Just  such  a  proposal  as  this  was 
turned  down  in  the  Congress  when  it  was 
included  in  the  fiscal  year  1970  DOD  re- 
quest. In  the  intervening  years  the  Con- 
gress has  been  assured  time  and  again  by 
administration  spokesmen  that  with  the 
lesson  of  Vietnam  firmly  in  mind  we  do 
not  intend  to  become  directly  involved 
again  in  maintaining  peace  around  the 
globe,  but  will  rely  henceforth  primarily 
on  regional  states  to  insure  regional 
security. 

Now,  with  not  even  a  nod  to  the  past, 
we  are  presented  with  an  apparent  re- 
versal of  these  policies.  We  have  been 
presented  with  incomplete  and  untested 
argumentatiMi  which  begs  the  over- 
arching policy  considerations  and  which 
we  are  asked  to  accept  without  question. 
We  are  told,  for  example,  that  the 
facility  is  to  support  an  expanded  U.S. 
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naval  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  But 
I.  for  one,  have  not  been  told  what  that 
level  of  activity  is  expected  to  be.  Since 
last  October  we  apparently  have  had  a 
carrier  task  group  regularly  in  the  area 
as  well  as  the  flagship  and  two  destroyers 
of  the  Middle  East  force  stationed  at 
Bahrain  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  If  this  is 
to  be  the  level  of  our  ordinai-y  presence 
there,  the  effects  will  reverberate  outside 
as  well  as  within  the  area.  What  will  the 
impact  be  on  our  readiness  elsewhere? 
What  requests  will  we  be  receiving  to  fill 
the  gaps  in  other  areas  left  by  the  new 
expansion?  These  are  questions  v.e  must 
ask  and  have  answered  before  we  commit 
ourselves  to  the  move,  not  al  ter. 

We  are  told  that  the  expanded  pres- 
ence is  necessary  to  protect  passage  of 
vital  oil  supplies  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 
But  we  are  not  told  where  the  threats  to 
these  shipments  are  expected  to  come 
from  nor  how  the  proposed  move  will 
deter  or  be  used  to  meet  them.  Isn't  our 
naval  presence  currently  based  in  the 
Persian  Giilf  protection  enough?  Again 
we  need  answers. 

We  are  told  that  our  access  to  inter- 
national sea  lanes  needs  this  greater  pro- 
tection. But  we  are  not  told  what  threats 
to  our  free  passage  we  have  experienced 
or  foresee?  Is  a  permanent  regional  base 
and  regular  presence  needed,  or  would 
not  the  periodic  visits  of  the  past  still  do 
the  job?  Again  we  need  the  facts  to 
decide. 

We  are  also  told  that  we  need  new 
mihtary  muscle  in  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
support  our  regional  influence.  If  this  is 
true,  why  is  it  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  littoral  states  including  close  alhes 
like  Australia  have  roundly  condemned 
the  plans  for  a  new  base,  while  not  one 
regional  country  has  come  out  publicly 
In  favor  of  it?  Surely  a  close  look  at  the 
impact  of  the  move  Ls  required  before  we 
move  ahead  blandly  and  blindly  in  the 
face  of  this  opposition.  With  the  new 
British  Government  now  reviewing  the 
Diego  Garcia  arrangements,  ordinary 
prudence  dictates  delay. 

Finally  we  are  told  most  emphatically 
that  we  must  move  to  balance  a  rapidly 
growing  Soviet  presence  which  far  ex- 
ceeds our  own  In  naval  vessels  and  shore 
facilities  and  which  we  can  expect  to 
grow  even  more  once  a  shorter  lifeline  for 
the  Soviets  through  the  Suez  Canal  is  re- 
stored. But  the  evidence  presented  by  the 
administration  Is  unavoidably  one-sided 
and  Incomplete,  and  we  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  develop  an  objective 
appraisal  of  the  situation. 

Without  belaboring  the  camparisons 
offered  on  ship-days  and  shore  access 
let  me  cite  just  a  few  troubling  uncertain- 
ties. With  a  carrier  task  group  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  the  United  States  far  out- 
weighs and  outguns  present  Soviet  ca- 
pabilities there.  With  a  support  base  on 
Diego  Garcia  we  would  have  a  logistic 
capability  which  seems  to  offer  far  more 
solid  support  than  the  politically  inse- 
cure and  inherently  uncertain  collection 
of  bits  and  pieces  of  anchorage  and 
access  which  we  largely  suppose  the 
Soviets  now  have. 

Will  our  expanded  presence  serve  to 
balance  big  power  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  or  will  it  be  the  next  step  in  an 
accelerated  area  arms  race?  And  would 
the  Uniited  States  move  serve  as  a  handy 
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excuse  to  justify  an  eten  greater  Soviet 
presence  and  as  a  lever  for  the  Soviets  to 
pry  increased  shore  rights  out  of  re- 
luctant riparians?  Must  the  reopening 
of  the  Suez  Canal  presage  an  expanded 
Soviet  presence,  or  might  it  not  relieve 
pressures  within  the  U.B.S.R.  for  a  larger 
residual  presence  and  extensive  shore 
support  by  offering  more  ready  and  rapid 
access  for  Soviet  vessdls? 

These  are  but  some  of  the  questions  v.e 
must  explore  if  we  are  to  weigh  our  op- 
tions in  advance.  Even  more  funda- 
mental is  the  question  of  a  negotiated 
arms  limitation  agreement  covering  the 
area.  What  are  the  prospects  for  such  an 
arrangement  with  the  Soviet  Union? 
What  have  we  done  to  pursue  this  goal 
and  what  could  we  do?  Unless  we  have  a 
clear  view  of  the  arm$  limitations  pic- 
ture it  would  be  folly  to  act.  One  thing 
about  the  Diego  Garcia  expansion  is  cer- 
tain— if  the  expansion  precedes  negotia- 
tions, the  minimum  base  toward  which 
we  might  hope  to  reduce  a  mutual  pres- 
ence will  be  that  much  higher,  and  the 
prospects  for  success  tfcat  much  farther 
away. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  htve  heard  a  good 
deal  about  legislative  oversight  in  the 
recent  proposals  for  congressional  re- 
form. But  there  are  two  kinds  of  over- 
sight, and  I  am  afraid  the  Congress  has 
become  known  more  for  what  it  over- 
looks than  for  what  it  has  looked  over. 
It  would  be  an  oversight  of  the  worst 
kind  for  this  House  to  concur  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  major  new  naval  base 
without  demanding  that  the  questions 
surrounding  an  important  extension  of 
U.S.  power  be  fully  aired  and  answered. 
Worse,  it  would  be  an  Bbdication  of  re- 
sponsibility and  a  sad  retreat  from  the 
new  and  independent  role  in  foreign  pol- 
icy that  the  93d  Congress  proudly  staked 
out  for  itself  over  a  Presidential  veto  in 
the  War  Powers  Act. 

It  was  Uttle  less  than  contemptuous  for 
this  admmistration  to  present  the  Con- 
gress with  a  major  policy  initiative  in  the 
guise  of  a  modest  facility'  expansion  and, 
with  no  hint  of  emergency,  to  expect  that 
we  would  hand  carry  the  request  through 
in  a  supplemental  authorization  virtually 
unexamined.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
demonstrate  that  we  meant  what  we 
said  in  passing  the  War  Powers  Act  in 
voting  for  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Leg- 
cett)  has  expired. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes 
The  CHAIRMAN.   Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia? 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  as  I  have  al- 
ready indicated,  is  very  largely  the  result 
of  lessons  that  the  U.S.  mUitary  and  our 
Armed  Services  Committee  learned  from 
the  Middle  East  war,  and.  believe  it  or 
not,  one  of  those  lessons  concerns  the 
island  of  Diego  Garcia. 

I  recognize  that  perhaps  many  people, 
including  the  gentleman  from  California 
<Mr.  Leggett)  even  though  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  our  committee,  might  not  have 
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lieard  before  of  Diego  Garcia.  Therefore, 
I  have  had  this  chait  prepared  so  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  can 
understand  exactly  what  the  sititation 
is. 

Incidentally,  this  is  not  a  new  commit- 
ment we  are  asking  for  in  Diego  Garcia, 
in  spite  of  what  you  m|iy  have  read  in 
some  of  the  'Deai-  Colleague"  letters  that 
have  been  going  around.  Congress  appro- 
priated money  for  an  American  base  at 
Diego  Garcia,  right  do»n  here  in  the 
center  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  long  ago 
as  December  1970,  and  it  expanded  that 
appropriation  in  1971  and  again  in  1972. 
Nor  does  the  proposal  for  $29  million  for 
Diego  Garcia  represent  any  great  "esca- 
lation of  the  war"  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
as  some  have  charged.  What  is  involved 
here  is  simply  a  desire  for  putting  a  Uttle 
"gas  station,"  if  you  will,  down  here  in 
the   center   of   the  ocean  so   that   any 
American  ships  operating  in  this  very 
large  and  strategic  ocean  might  be  able 
to  get  some  fuel  once  in  a  while.  The  fact 
of  the  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  this 
is  a  very  imponant  area  of  the  world.  We 
all  recognize  that  fact,  particularly  fol- 
lowing the  Middle  East  war,  because  here 
are  located  the  oilfields  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  the  Soviet  Unipn  is  very  much 
interested  in  this  entire  area.  The  Soviet 
navy  has  in  fact  been  very  active  since 
1968  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  at  the 
present   time   the   major   Soviet   naval 
presences  in  the  Indian  Ocean  are  rep- 
resented by  these  hammer  and  sickle 
seals.  For  example,  the  Soviets  have  a 
base  up  here  in  Iiaq  at  Umm  Qasr,  and 
another  base  down  here  at  the  facilities 
of  the  old  British  naval  base  in  Aden,  in 
South    Yemen;    they   h^ve    a   base   in 
Somaha,  and  another  at  Socotra,  and 
they  are  constructing  a  major  airfield  at 
Mogadiscio,  in  Somaha.  In  addition  they 
have  two  major  anchorages,  one  in  the 
SeycheUes   and   one  at  Mam-itius,   and 
they  are  also  in  the  process  of  helping 
the  Bangladesh  establish  a  harbor  in 
Chittagong. 

We  do  not  know  now  just  what  that 
harbor  will  include,  but  If  it  is  behig  built 
by  the  Soviets  you  can  be  sure  their 
ships  will  be  able  to  use  It  anytime  they 
want  to.  I 

When  the  Middle  Eastern  war  broke 
out  we  recognized,  in  addition  to  the 
substantial  increase  m  Soviet  ships  that 
developed  in  the  Mediterranean,  that 
there  was  also  a  substantial  increase  in 
Soviet  ships  operating  In  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Therefore  we  sent  a  U.S.  carrier 
task  force,  that  is,  one  carrier  with  its 
accompanying  escort  ships,  into  the  In- 
dian Ocean  to  check  on  the  Soviets,  and 
to  deter  any  hostile  mo\fes  they  might 
make.  Unfortimately,  oor  small  task 
force  operating  in  this  vast  area  had  no 
shore  fueUng  facilities  available  to  it. 
There  was  no  "gas  station"  for  them 
to  pull  into  to  refuel,  ia  other  words. 
Our  ships  had  tankers,  but  those  tankers 
would  have  to  travel  all  the  way  from  the 
western  part  of  the  ocean,  if  we  were 
operating  there,  and  go  all  the  way  back 
at  least  to  Bangkok,  and  perhaps  to 
Subic  Bay  in  the  Philippines  in  order  to 
replenish.  So  all  we  are  asking  for  here 
is  to  give  us  enough  storage  facilities  at 
Diego  Garcia  so  that  any  American  car- 
rier or  destroyers  operating  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  can  stop  there  to  refuel.  What  is 


so  bad  about  that  when  the  Soviets  have 
all  of  these  other  places  for  their  use? 
Is  it  not  right  and  is  it  not  justifiable 
that  we  should  be  able  at  least  to  get  a 
little  fuel  in  this  one  httle  spot  in  this 
strategic  area  in  the  world? 

Now  as  a  fiuther  result  of  the  Israeli 
war  we  know  the  Suez  Canal  will  soon 
be  opened.  President  Sadat  told  us  in 
November  he  could  get  it  cleared  in  4 
months. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlae  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expu-ed. 

(By  luianimous  consent,  Mr.  Stratton 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  think  that  is 
probably  an  exaggeration;  it  might  be 
6  months,  but  as  soon  as  the  canal  is  clear 
you  are  going  to  have  the  Soviet  fleet 
coming  down  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
if  you  thhik  you  have  a  lot  of  Soviet 
ships  in  here  now  you  will  see  two  or 
three  times  the  number  of  Soviet  ships 
and  submarines  operating  here  after  that 
event. 

Now  the  other  thing  we  want  to  do  in 
Diego  Garcia  under  this  bill  is  to  extend 
the  runway  enough  so  that  our  land 
based  antisubmarine  warfare  reconnais- 
sance planes  can  fly  around  the  ocean  a 
bit  and  keep  track  of  the  Soviet  sub- 
marines in  the  area. 

That  is  all  that  is  being  asked.  That 
is  all  that  this  proposal  involves. 

There  is  one  other  thing,  however,  that 
might  also  be  helpful,  as  another  lesson 
from  the  Middle  Eastern  war  of  last 
October.  Members  are  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  Portugal 
and  the  Azores,  we  never  would  have  been 
able  to  carry  out  that  fantastic  October 
airUft  to  Israel.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
in  the  future,  with  the  difficulties  pres- 
ently going  on  in  Portugal,  the  Azores 
base  might  be  denied  to  us.  So,  how  do 
we  then  provide  an  airhft  to  the  Middle 
East  if  any  new  emergency  should  oc- 
cur? Well,  we  can  go  through  the  back 
door  from  Bangkok  to  Diego  Garcia  pro- 
vided the  airstrip  there  is  long  enough 
to  permit  the  C-5A's  to  land,  and  then 
they  can  fly  from  there  up  to  Tel  Aviv, 
or  wherever  else  we  may  want  to  go. 

So  there  are  the  things  that  this  bill 
would  provide,  and  what  is  the  reason 
we  want  them  so  urgently  in  the  supple- 
mental? Because  we  need  them  now.  We 
do  not  know  when  there  might  be  an- 
other emergency  airUft  required  to  the 
Middle  East.  We  do  not  know  when  next 
we  might  be  confronted  with  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  Soviet  ships  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  area.  If  we  put  this  in  the 
supplemental  we  can  get  it  settled  now 
and  get  construction  imderway.  If  we 
deny  this  we  delay  construction  by  6  or 
7  months  until  the  appropriation  bill 
comes  out  in  September,  or  October,  or 
November.  If  we  do  that  we  might  as 
well  cede  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Soviet 
Union  by  default. 

I  think  this  makes  good,  sound  sense. 
I  think  it  is  a  wise  provision  for  the 
future.  I  can  well  remember,  although 
most  of  the  Members  here  are  too  young 
to  do  so,  but  I  can  remember  the  days 
when  this  Congress  voted  against  fortify- 
ing Guam.  They  said  then  we  did  not 
need  any  fortifications  out  there  so  far 
from  Tokyo.  So  we  were  told  we  did  not 
need  any  fortifications  in  Guam.  And  a 


lot  of  the  Members  here,  including  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  know  how 
America  was  caught  when  the  avalanche 
came  because  we  had  not  fortified  Guam. 

So  let  us  put  this  little  fueUng  sta- 
tion down  there,  let  us  make  space  avail- 
able for  our  antisubmarine  planes,  and 
let  us  try  at  least  to  maintain  a  balance 
of  forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  how  it  is  expected  that  the 
planes  are  going  to  get  from  Diego  Garcia 
to  Israel  when  they  have  to  cross  Arab 
territory,  no  matter  which  way  they  go? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  They  can  fly  over 
the  water  spaces,  over  the  Red  Sea. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  jdeld,  Israel  is  not  on  the 
Indian  Ocean;  that  is  a  different  story. 
Our  aircraft  reach  Israel  through 
other,  nearer  bases. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Seiberling,  and 
by  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stratton 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chau-man,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  fur- 
ther question. 

The  implications  of  expanding  this 
base  at  Diego  Garcia  could  be  rather 
serious  in  terms  of  producing  a  coun- 
ter-escalation. Is  is  not  possible  that  this 
kind  of  a  move  may  produce  a  similar 
move  on  the  part  of  the  other  party? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Absolutely  not.  be- 
cause we  know  that  this  is  just  an  at- 
temp  to  try  to  match  the  Soviets  in  a 
small  way,  because  we  cannot  match  ship 
by  ship  what  the  Soviets  are  doing  in  the 
area. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  IndiaJi 
Ocean  is  an  important  and  strategic 
area. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nUnois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  misunderstood  the  gen- 
tleman when  the  gentleman  mentioned 
the  fact  that  there  would  be  antisub- 
marine type  aircraft  located  there.  It  is 
not  planned  to  have  any  strategic  air- 
craft there;  it  was  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing to  go  as  far  sis  Israel. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  No,  only  the  airlift 
planes  would  in  an  emergency  be  able 
to  fly  from  Diego  Garcia  to  Israel. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  rise  and  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  on 
his  excellent  statement.  I  feel  that  this  is 
an  extremely  important  f aciUty.  and  that 
this  is  a  veiy  modest  request.  I  wish  to 


join  with  the  gentleman  in  this  impor- 
tant statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  over  a  generation, 
the  United  States  has  maintained  a  min- 
imal permanent  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  However,  since  the  Middle  East 
war,  the  United  States  has  foimd  it  ad- 
visable to  maintain  a  more  frequent  and 
regular  presence  in  that  area  than  in 
the  past.  This  is  due  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
significantly  increased  ability  to  intro- 
duce additional  forces  quickly  into  the 
Indian  Ocean,  while  our  own  ability  to 
project  our  presence  into  that  area  has 
significant  limitations. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Soviet 
military  and  poUtical  activity  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  area  refiect  Moscow's  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  increase  its  infiuence 
and  power.  Countries  in  which  the 
Soviets  are  particularly  active  include 
Tanzania,  Somalia,  South  Yemen,  Iraq, 
Afghanistan,  and  India.  In  addition  to 
increasing  its  influence  in  the  Indian  lit- 
toral, Moscow's  apparent  objectives  in- 
clude a  reduction  of  Western  influence, 
prevention  of  the  expansion  of  Chinese 
Influence,  and  the  encouraged  develop- 
ment of  "progressive"  governments.  Two 
of  these  goals — to  reduce  Western  pres- 
ence and  to  encourage  "'progressive" 
governments — have  been  a  part  of  Soviet 
policy  since  the  mid-1950's. 

Recent  events  in  the  Middle  East  have 
demonstrated  that  what  happens  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  area  is  closely  related  to 
the  well-being  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Events  there  are  especially  important  to 
our  interest  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  more 
basically,  in  maintaining  a  worldwide 
balance  conducive  to  peace  and  stability. 
If  we  are  adequately  to  protect  our 
worldwide  interest  and  commitments, 
we  must  have  the  capability  of  deploy- 
ing our  military  power  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  area.  To  that  end,  the  proposed 
support  facilities  at  Diego  Garcia  are 
essential. 

Effective  deployment  of  a  U.S.  naval 
presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  presently 
taxes  our  logistics  support  capabilities  to 
the  limit.  It  requires  us  to  reduce  our 
ability  to  support  our  forces  in  other 
important  areas  such  as  the  Western 
Pacific.  It  involves  serious  uncertainties 
as  to  the  security  of  supply  lines  and^ 
bimkering  faciUties.  If  we  are  to  insure 
that  growing  Soviet  power  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  area  is  properly  balanced  by  our 
own,  we  must  have  a  basic  logistics  sup- 
port facility  in  that  region. 

Let  us  not  dismiss  as  insignificant  the 
increase  in  Soviet  capabiUties  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  Since  1968,  the  U.S.S.R.  ha.-> 
steadily  built  up  both  its  presence  and 
its  support  capability  in  this  area.  They 
now  have  a  support  system  there  that  is 
substantially  greater  than  our  own.  Let 
me  mention  some  examples : 

The  Soviets  have  established  fleet 
anchorages  in  Sev^l  places  near 
Socotra,  where  there  isStia  airfield  to  pro- 
vide them  with  a  potential  base  for  re- 
connaissance and  other  operational  air- 
craft. 

They  have  established  anchorages  in 
the  Chagos  Archipelago  including  the  in- 
stallation of  permanent  mooring  buoys. 

They  have  built  a  communications  sta- 
tion near  the  Somali  port  of  Berbera  to 
provide  support  for  their  fleet.  Simul- 
tineously.  they  have  expanded  facihties 
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at  Berbera,  which  currently  Include  a 
restricted  area  under  Soviet  control,  as 
well  as  a  combined  barracks  and  repair 
ship  and  housing  for  Soviet  military  de- 
pendents. 

They  are  building  a  new  military  air- 
field near  Mogadiscio,  which  could  be 
uired  for  several  types  of  missions. 

Soviet  naval  combatants  and  support 
ships  have  been  given  access  to  the  ex- 
panded Iraqi  naval  port  of  Umm  Qasr, 
where  faculties  are  being  built  with  the 
help  of  Soviet  technicians.  These  facili- 
ties appear  to  be  a  good  deal  larger  than 
any  that  the  Iraqis  would  need  for  their 
own  forces.        " 

At  the  former  British  base  at  Aden,  the 
Soviets  have  been  granted  the  use  of 
port  facilities.  They  have  the  use  of  air 
facilities  at  the  former  Royal  Air  Force 
field  nearby.  They  maintain  personnel 
ashore  In  both  places.  They  also  use  the 
port  of  Aden  for  refueling,  replenish- 
ment, and  minor  repairs. 

Since  1971,  Soviet  naval  units  have 
been  working  at  harbor  clearance  op- 
erations at  Chittagong  in  Bangladesh. 

I  submit  that  this  represents  a  con- 
certed and  formidable  effort  to  entrench 
Soviet  Influence  in  an  area  that  is  vital 
to  UJ3.  Interests.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  when  we  talk  in  terms  of  showing 
the  flag  and  gimboat  diplomacy,  as  far 
as  the  Indian  Ocean  is  concerned,  the 
power  vacuum  has  been  filled  by  Soviet 
ships,  not  those  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Viewed  in  this  context,  the  proposed 
expansion  of  our  facilities  at  Diego  Gar- 
cia appears  to  me  as  wise  and  proper. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  exag- 
geration of  the  extent  of  this  proposed 
expansion.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
here  the  rather  austere  nature  of  the 
program  we  have  suggested.  The  expan- 
sion would  make  Diego  Garcia  into  a  use- 
ful and  flexible  support  facility  for  U.S. 
forces  operating  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
area.  The  facility  would  be  capable  of 
providing  support  for  maintenance, 
bunkering,  aircraft  staging,  and  en- 
hanced communications  activities.  Fuel 
storage  capacity  would  be  increased,  the 
lagoon  would  be  deepened  to  provide  an 
anchorage,  the  existing  8,000-foot  nm- 
way  would  be  lengthened,  the  airfield 
parking  area  would  be  expanded,  and  im- 
provements would  be  made  to  accommo- 
date a  total  of  609  people — hardly  an 
overwhelming  number. 

Such  a  program  will  significantly  en- 
hance our  capability  to  operate  naval 
forces  In  the  Indian  Ocean  far  more  ef- 
ficiently than  our  present  situation  per- 
mits. I  believe  we  need  this  capability  to 
further  our  national  goals  of  world  peace 
and  stabiUty.  I  hope  the  Members  will 
recognize  this  need  and  approve  the  nec- 
essary appropriation. 

A  very  compelling  statement  concern- 
ing our  Indian  Ocean  policy  was  recently 
made  by  Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt  before 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  the 
Near  East  and  South  Asia.  I  have  asked 
permission  to  insert  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 
Statkkkkt  or  Adm.  Euio  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr. 

Previous  wltneases  from  the  Departments 
"*  State  and  Defense  have  described  In  some 
detaU  the  range  and  history  of  U.S.  Inter- 
ests In  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  general 


strategic  rationale  for  our  military  presence 
there. 

Those  Interests  relate  mainly  to  the  area's 
key  resources,  and  to  the  transportation 
routes  which  carry  them  to  the  United  States, 
its  friends,  and  Its  allies. 

While  I  do  not  want  to  be  unduly  repeti- 
tive, I  would  like  to  strtss  the  growing  im- 
portance of  this  area  to  the  United  States. 
Recent  events  such  as  the  Arab-Israeli  war, 
the  oil  embargo,  and  the  •W'orldwide  economic 
dislocations  which  flowed  from  that  embargo 
and  ensuing  price  rises,  bave  ser\'ed  to  focus 
attention  on  the  Indian  Ocean  area.  The 
Impacts  of  these  events  have  brought  home 
clearly  the  Interrelatlonehlp  between  what 
goes  on  In  the  Indian  Ocean  area  and  the 
well-being  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  think  It  Is  evident,  as  a  result  of  that 
experience,  that  our  Interests  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  are  directly  linked  with  our  Interests 
in  Europe  and  Asia;  and,  more  broadly,  with 
our  fundamental  interest  In  maintaining  a 
stable  worldwide  balance  of  power.  In  this 
Interdependent  world,  events  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  cannot  be  viewe*  in  isolation,  but 
must  be  assessed  in  terme  of  their  impact  In 
other  areas  of  key  Importance  to  the  United 
States. 

In  the  Judgment  of  many  observers,  the 
Indian  Ocean  has  become  the  area  with  the 
potential  to  produce  major  shifts  In  the 
global  power  balance  over  the  next  decade. 
It  follows  that  we  must  have  the  ability  to 
influence  events  In  that  area;  and  the 
capability  to  deploy  our  military  power  In 
the  region  is  an  essential  element  of  such 
Influence.  That,  In  my  Judgment,  is  the 
crux  of  the  rationale  for  what  we  are  planning 
to  do  at  Diego  Garcia. 

The  second  main  point  I  think  we  should 
keep  in  mind  Is  that  the  Diego  Garcia  facili- 
ties are  Intended  to  support  naval  forces. 
This  is  understandable,  given  the  geographic 
realities  of  the  situation. 

We  have  no  land  bridge  to  the  critical 
Indian  Ocean  littoral  araas.  as  do  the  other 
great  powers  of  the  Eur»sian  landmass.  We 
cannot  fly  to  these  countries  except  over  the 
territory  of  others  or  along  lengthy  air  routes 
over  water.  The  most  efficient  way  we  have  of 
reaching  them  directly  Is  by  sea.  When  other 
great  powers  look  on  the  Indian  Ocean  area, 
they  find  ways  of  projecting  their  Influence 
by  their  geographical  prDximlty,  over  rela- 
tively short  air  and  ground  routes.  The 
United  States,  by  contrast,  must  rely  almost 
exclusively  on  the  sea. 

The  Navy  has  been  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
area  for  mEmy  years,  as  ycu  are  aware.  Since 
the  late  '40s  we  have  maintained  a  smaU 
naval  presence  based  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
called  the  Mideast  Force.  This  force  consists 
of  a  flagship  stationed  la  Bahrain  and  two 
destroyers  or  destroyer  etcorts  are  on  rota- 
tional assignments  from  other  units.  It  Is  too 
small  to  give  us  any  slgnlflcant  mUltary  capa- 
bility, but  It  has  served  an  Important  diplo- 
matic purpose  by  providing  a  tangible  symbol 
of  U.S.  Interest  In  the  area.  We  periodically 
sail  additional  ships  into  the  area  for  train- 
ing and  port  visits.  The  frequency  of  these 
visits  was  reduced  during  the  Vietnam  War. 
As  you  know,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  re- 
cently Indicated  that  we  Intend  to  reestab- 
lish the  pattern  of  regula*  visits  to  this  area. 
In  addition  to  these  visits,  the  United 
States  on  two  occasions  in  the  past  three 
years  has  operated  carrier  task  forces  for  ex- 
tended periods  in  the  Indian  Ocea#  In  nei- 
ther of  these  cases  were  our  deployments 
occasioned  by,  or  directed  against  other  naval 
forces  In  the  area.  On  both  occasions  their 
presence  supported  U.S.  loreign  policy,  evi- 
denced our  deep  interest  In  events  In  the 
region,  and  lent  weight  to  our  diplomatic 
Initiatives. 

I  would  hasten  to  point  out  that  on  both 
occasions  these  deployments  also  taxed  our 
logistics  support  capabilities  to  the  absolute 
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limit,  requiring  a  significant  reduction  in 
our  abUlty  to  support  our  forces  In  other  key 
areas,  such  as  the  Western  Pacific.  And  this 
was  in  an  environment  ^iien  the  pace  of 
tolerations  was  relatively  slow,  and  the  logis- 
tics support  requiremente  correspondingly 
low.  It  was  also  In  a  situation  where  our  ex- 
tended and  highly  vulneeable  supply  lines 
were  not  subjected  to  any  hostile  threat.  In 
short,  it  was  an  artificial  situation,  far  more 
advantageoiis  than  that  wtilch  we  could  ex- 
pect In  a  combatant  environment;  yet  our 
ability  to  operate  a  modest  force  even  under 
these  favorable  circumstances  was  marginal. 
The  lesson  of  these  two  experiences  is 
clear.  If  we  are  to  have  ai^y  reasonable  con- 
tingency capability  for  tJ»e  deployment  of 
naval  forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area,  we 
must  have  the  rudiments  pf  a  logistics  sup- 
port facility  in  the  area. 

As  you  know,  we  currently  maintain  a 
communications  facility  en  Diego  Garcia. 
wlUch  is  located  In  the  "ceater  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  This  faclUty  was  not  designed  to 
provide  a  capabUlty  for  Sustained  logistics 
support  of  VS.  forces  oparating  in  the  re- 
gion. What  we  propose  to  do  now  Is  to  take 
advantage  of  Its  central  location,  and  Its 
political  accessibility  unfler  our  existing 
agreement  with  the  British  Government,  to 
provide  the  essential  elements  of  a  naval 
support  faculty  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

This  faculty  wiU  be  capable  of  providing 
support  for  a  flexible  range  of  activities  in- 
cluding sh^  and  aircraft  maintenance, 
bunkering,  aircraft  staglr^,  and  Improved 
communications.  It  will  al$o  provide  for  the 
operation  of  ASW  alrcralt  In  support  of 
naval  forces.  The  current  eopplemental  mili- 
tary appropriation  recently  presented  to 
Congress  contains  a  requett  for  $29  mUUon 
to  Improve  the  faculties  on  Diego  Garcia. 
Specific  projects  Include  increased  fuel  stor- 
age capacity,  deepening  of  the  lagoon  to 
provide  an  anchorage  which  will  accommo- 
date an  aircraft  carrier  and  its  escorts, 
lengthening  the  existing  8000-ft.  runway 
and  expanding  the  airfield  parking  area.  In 
addition  to  certain  Improvements  to  our 
existing  communications  facility  and  the 
construction  of  additional  personnel  quar- 
ters, to  accommodate  a  total  of  609  people. 
We  believe  that  If  we  ara  to  have  an  as- 
sured capabUlty  to  deploy  and  support  U.S. 
forces  Into  the  Indian  Oc«an  area,  the  fa- 
culties we  now  propose  at  Diego  Garcia  are 
essential. 

As  mentioned  by  previous  witnesses,  the 
upgrading  of  Diego  Garcia  does  not  in  Itself 
postulate  any  given  deployment  of  forces, 
but  will  significantly  enhance  our  capabUlty 
to  operate  naval  forces  in  ttie  Indian  Ocean, 
to  the  extent  such  deployments  are  required 
by  national  policy. 

The  Soviets  recognized  the  growing  Im- 
portance of  the  Indian  Ocean  area  some  time 
ago.  Indeed,  I  would  say  their  perceptions 
of  this  antedated  our  own.  Since  1968  we 
have  seen  a  pattern  of  steady  buUdup  both 
in  the  Soviet  naval  presence,  and  In  Soviet 
capibilltles  for  the  support  of  military  op- 
erations In  the  Indian  Oce»n. 

We  must  presume  that  Iflie  Soviets'  plars 
for  the  expansion  of  thes«  capabilities  are 
based  on  perceptions  of  their  own  interests 
and  objectives  in  the  region,  and  are  not 
driven  predominantly  by  XJS.  activity  in  the 
area.  This  is  borne  out  "by  the  fact  that  the 
rate  of  Soviet  buUdup  has  increased  steadily 
throughout  the  period,  while  our  own  ac- 
tivity has  remained  at  a  relatively  low  level. 
As  a  result  of  this  Soviet  buUdup,  the 
."^oviets  possess  a  support  system  In  the  area 
that  Is  substantially  mora  extensive  than 
that  of  the  U.S.  Let  me  provide  some  ex- 
amples. 

The  Soviets  have  esUblished  fleet  anchor- 
ages in  several  locations  nfar  the  island  of 
Soootra,  where  an  airfield  provides  a  poten- 
tial Soviet  base  for  reconnaissance  or  other 
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aircraft.  In  addition,  they  have  established 
anchorages  In  the  Chagos  archipelago.  In- 
cluding the  Installation  of  permanent  moor- 
ing buoys.  (They  have  done  this  In  other 
areas  around  the  Indian  Ocean  Uttoral  as 
wen.) 

They  have  built  a  communications  station 
near  the  Somali  port  of  Berbera  to  provide 
support  for  their  fieet.  At  the  same  time  they 
have  Increased  their  use  of,  and  are  expand  - 
ing  naval  facilities  at  Berbera,  which  cur- 
rently Include  a  restricted  area  under  Soviet 
control,  a  combined  barracks  and  repair  ship 
and  housing  for  Soviet  military  dependents. 
In  addition,  they  engaged  In  building  a  new 
mUltary  airfield  near  Mogadiscio,  which 
could  be  used  for  variety  of  missions. 

Soviet  naval  combatants  and  support 
ships  have  had  access  to  the  expanded  Iraqi 
naval  port  of  Umm  Qasr,  where  facilities  are 
being  buUt  with  the  assistance  of  Soviet 
technicians.  In  my  personal  opinion,  those 
faculties  are  considerably  more  extensive 
than  any  which  would  be  required  lor  Iraqi 
needs  alone. 

The  Soviets  have  been  extended  the  use  of 
port  facilities  at  the  former  British  base  at 
Aden,  and  Mr  faculties  at  the  former  Royal 
Air  Force  field  nearby.  They  maintain  per- 
sonnel ashore  In  both  locations.  In  addition, 
they  use  the  port  of  Aden  for  refueling,  re- 
plenishment and  minor  repairs. 

Since  1971  Soviet  naval  units  have  been 
engaged  in  harbor  clearance  operations  at 
Chittagong.  Bangladesh. 

In  addition  to  their  regional  support  fa- 
culties In  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Soviets  are 
embarked  on  a  worldwide  program  to  ex- 
pand bunkering  and  visit  rights  for  their 
naval,  merchant  and  fishing  fleets.  Since  So- 
viet merchant  vessels  are  frequently  em- 
ployed for  logistics  support  of  Soviet  naval 
forces,  the  establishment  of  merchant  bunk- 
ering faculties  expands  the  Soviet  Navy's 
logistics  Infrastructure.  The  Soviets  have  re- 
cently secured  bunkering  rights  In  Mauritius 
and  Singapore  and  have  made  approaches  to 
other  Western  and  non-aligned  countries. 

In  sunamary.  Soviet  support  Initiatives  and 
the  tempo  of  their  naval  activity  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  since  1968  have  expanded  at  a 
deliberate  pace  which  cannot  be  related, 
either  In  time  or  In  scope,  to  any  cmnparable 
expansion  of  U.S.  activity.  The  Soviets' 
logistics  arrangements  ore  designed  to  sup- 
port their  own  strategic  objectives  in  the 
area.  In  my  Judgment  those  objectives  re- 
late prlmarUy  to  the  expansion  of  Soviet 
Influence  with  the  countries  of  the  region; 
the  enhancement  of  the  Soviet  Image  as  a 
great  power;  and  the  neutralization  of  the 
PRO'S  political  influence  and  mUltary  power 
through  the  expansion  of  Soviet  power  on 
China's  southern  flank. 

Underlying  all  of  this  is  Soviet  recognition 
of  the  critical  Importance  to  most  of  the 
world's  economies  of  the  sea  lanes  which 
pass  through  the  area.  As  a  result  of  that  im- 
portance, the  Soviets  recognize  that  any  na- 
tion which  has  the  capabUlty  to  project  sub- 
stantial naval  power  Into  the  Indian  Ocean 
automatically  acquires  significant  Influence 
not  only  with  the  littoral  countries,  but  with 
those  coimtrles  outside  the  area  which  are 
dei>endent  on  the  free  use  of  Its  sea  lanes  as 
well. 

The  Soviets'  logistics  Infrastructure  Is  al- 
ready sufficient  to  support  a  much  greater 
Soviet  presence  than  the  one  which  now  ex- 
ists tn  the  Indian  Ocean.  I  expect  the  Soviet 
presence  tn  the  Indian  Ocean  to  continue 
to  grow,  irrespective  of  anything  we  do  at 
Diego  Garcia.  With  Suez  reopened,  the  Sovi- 
ets wIU  liave  a  capabUlty  for  rapid  deploy- 
ment of  naval  forces  into  the  area.  With  the 
faculties  they  could  draw  on  In  a  crisis, 
coupled  with  their  rapidly  growUig  capabUl- 
tles  for  mobUe  logistics  support,  I  do  not 
think  they  would  have  great  difficulty  sup- 
porting »a  extensive  force  In  the  Indian 
Ocean. 


In  a  simUar  fashion,  our  plans  for  the 
area  are  a  product  of  our  own  interests  and 
our  perception  of  the  growing  strategic  sig- 
nificance of  the  Indian  Ocean  area.  This, 
coupled  with  the  importance  of  our  interests 
in  the  area,  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  must  have  at  least  the  rudiments  of  a 
capabUlty  to  support  U.S.  military  forces  In 
that  part  of  the  world.  I  would  add  that  the 
development  of  such  capability  provides  tan- 
gible evidence  of  our  concern  for  the  security 
and  stability  of  the  region. 

In  summary,  gentlemen,  what  we  are  pro- 
posing for  Diego  Garcia  is  primarily  a  capa- 
bility for  logistics  support  of  forces  that  may 
be  sent  into  the  Indian  Ocean  In  contlngen- 
cie.<:.  or  for  periodic  deployments.  In  this 
.sense.  It  is  a  prudent  precautionary  move 
to  ensure  that  we  have  the  capabUity  to 
operate  our  forces  In  an  area  of  increasing 
.s-.rategic  Importance  to  the  U.S.  and  its  aUies. 

.Second,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  while 
Soviet  activity  adds  to  the  rationale  for  Diego 
Garcia,  that  rationale  would  exist  Independ- 
ently of  anything  the  Soviets  are  doing.  We 
have  very  miportant  Interests  in  the  area.  It 
has  become  a  focal  point  of  our  foreign  and 
economic  policies  and  has  a  growing  Impact 
on  our  security.  Prudence  would  suggest 
that  we  provide  support  for  our  foreign 
policy  by  having  a  credible  capabUity  to  de- 
ploy military  power  into  the  area.  Such  capa- 
bUity should  contribute  to  the  stabUity  of 
the  region  over  the  long-run. 

Finally,  the  geopolitical  asymmetries  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  must 
be  Kept  in  mind  in  assessing  the  relative 
import.^nce  to  the  two  countries  of  the  capa- 
bility to  operate  naval  forces  in  the  region. 
The  Soviet  Union  dominates  the  Eurasian 
l.mdmass.  It  has  borders  with  some  key  Mid- 
dle Eastern  and  South  Asian  countries.  Its 
land-based  forces  can  already  be  brought  to 
bear  lu  the  region.  The  U.S..  on  the  other 
hand,  can  project  Its  mUltary  power  Into  the 
area  only  by  sea  and  air,  and  over  great 
distances.  The  Soviet  Union,  In  sum.  has  the 
geographical  proximity  necessary  to  influence 
evenU  In  the  Indian  Ocean  Uttoral,  without 
the  employment  of  naval  forces  if  necessary. 
We  do  not.  Limiting  our  capabilities  to  oper- 
ate naval  forces  effectively  in  the  region 
would  not  be  in  U.S.  Interest;  and  would 
clearly  put  us  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  region. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice 
that  the  map  the  gentleman  has  pre- 
sented to  us  has  great,  big,  hammer-and- 
sickle  stickers  every  place  it  is  alleged 
that  there  is  a  Soviet  naval  base,  but 
where  the  United  States  is  involved  there 
are  small  orange  markings.  Is  there  any 
implication  meant  by  that?  Is  there  any 
implication  to  that? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  think  the  point  is 
that  all  of  our  facilities  are  small  by 
comparison.  For  example,  Bahrain  is 
where  we  now  have  had  sui  old  seaplane 
tender  from  World  War  n  stationed 
there  as  a  Middle  Eastern  force,  and  we 
have  already  been  kicked  out  of  Bahrain. 
We  have  to  get  out  of  there  in  1  year. 
Bandar  Abbas  has  been  given  to  us  by 
Iran  as  a  possible  base,  but  it  has  not 
even  been  constructed  as  yet.  Diego  Gar- 
cia does  not  even  have  enough  fuel  down 
there  to  take  care  of  one  destroyer. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  How  much  have  we 
spent  down  in  Sattahip?  It  is  on  the  gen- 
tleman's map  there.  We  have  spent  10 
times  the  amount  the  So\'lets  have  spent 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  if  we  consider  the 


amoimts  the  United  States  has  already 
spent  in  Ehego  Garcia  and  Thailand  for 
the  Navy. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  do  not  know  off- 
hand what  the  figure  is.  That  is  certain- 
ly an  important  base. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  li?st  word. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  C2li- 
fornia  (Mr.  Leggett>. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
would  leave  his  maps  there.  I  think  it  is 
interesting  to  note  on  that  map  that 
Diego  Garcia  is  dov.Ti  there  about  1,000 
miles  from  the  tip  of  India.  As  I  indi- 
cated in  my  previous  statement,  one 
could  draw  a  1.200-mile  circle,  and  the 
only  real  land  that  one  is  going  to  come 
into  contact  with  is  India.  Ceylon  is  a 
little  island  south  of  India.  Both  of  those 
countries  have  indicated  they  are  against 
our  presence  in  what  we  call  littoral  or 
riparian  areas  in  the  Indian  Ocean  that 
are  on  this  map.  They  have  indicated 
they  are  either  opposed  to  our  introduc- 
tion of  new  forces  in  this  area,  or  they 
h-ve  said  nothing. 

The  Australians,  who  have  the  best 
."Strategic  routes  to  Diego  Garcia,  have 
indicated  they  are  opposed  to  our  esca- 
lating in  this  fashion.  The  British,  who 
own  the  island,  under  the  former  Con- 
servative govei-nment  have  indicated 
that  they  supported  what  we  were  doing, 
but  the  new  Government  just  elected  iri 
Britain  has  indicated  they  have  some 
reservations,  and  they  want  to  further 
take  a  look  at  this.  So  that  is  our  general 
situation. 

We  have  got  these  big  seals  on  here. 
The  only  evidence  I  know  of  about  the 
identity  of  those  seals  is  the  things  that 
Admiral  Zumwalt  has  said.  Mr.  Stratton, 
in  the  letter  he  sent  aroimd,  said  the  So- 
viets have  developed  five  major  naval 
bases  in  the  area,  among  which  he  cites 
Um  Qasr  in  Iraq  and  the  island  of  Soco- 
tra.  In  both,  as  well  as  the  other  ports 
cited,  the  Soviets  have  very  limited  and 
uncertain  rights  as  far  as  we  know. 

We  have  had  no  evidence  at  all  from 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  as  to  how  much 
the  Soviets  have  spent  on  any  of  these 
bases  or  what  their  capabilities  are. 

Admiral  Zumwalt  has  said  Soviet  naval 
vessels  have  had  access,  for  example, 
made  port  calls,  and  that  in  his  personal 
opinion  the  port  now  being  built  with 
Soviet  technical  assistance  was  consider- 
ably more  extensive  than  the  Iraqis 
needed.  This  imcertain  and  potential  use 
is  hardly  a  major  naval  base.  At  Socotra, 
likewise,  all  Admiral  Zumwalt  could  say 
was  that  the  Soviets  have  anchorages 
near  the  island,  ocean  anchorages  that 
anyone  could  set  up,  where  an  airfield 
provides  a  potential  base  for  recon- 
nai<;sance  or  other  aircraft. 

Is  this  a  naval  base?  This  one  area  I 
am  talking  about  is  just  a  dirt  field.  In 
all  of  these  areas  where  we  have  these 
seals  there  has  been  no  indication  what- 
soever of  what  the  Soviets  have  in  these 
areas.  The  Soviets  have  gotten  complete 
and  general  dominance  of  the  area  be- 
cause of  their  massive  land  encroach- 
ment that  is  just  off  of  this  map  to  the 
north  here. 
Of  course,  the  gentleman  who  very 
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ably  run  our  ASW  Committee  when  the 
gentleman  had  the  time  to  do  it.  knows 
very  well  that  P-3's  operating  out  of 
Diego  Garcia  covering  several  million 
square  miles  of  ocean  would  have  to  have 
about  a  billion  sonar  buoys  to  do  any 
kind  of  reconnaissance  Job  in  looking  at 
the  Soviet  submarine.  We  cannot  keep 
track  of  the  Soviet  submarines  today  in 
the  Mediterranean.  How  could  we  pos- 
sibly do  it  down  in  the  Indian  Ocean' 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  so  I  can  answer  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Here  is  what  the 
Soviets  have  actually  developed  in  the 
various  bases  I  have  pointed  to  on  our 
chart.  In  Iraq,  in  Umm  Quasr,  the  Rus- 
sians had  16  ship  visits  diu-ing  1973;  ap- 
proximately 500  Soviet  military  tech- 
nicians are  there;  they  are  limited  shore 
facilities  available  to  the  Soviet  Navy; 
the  Russians  have  fuel  facilities  at  Al 
Paw  at  the  mouth  of  Shatt-al-Arab;  and 
the  Soviets  helped  to  build  a  canal  be- 
tween Basra  and  Umm  Quasr;  and  there 
are  10  military  airfields  in  Iraq  built  with 
Soviet  assistance  which  could  be  used  by 
Soviet  naval  reconnaissance  aircraft. 

In  South  Yemen  and  Socotra  the  So- 
viets have  extensive  ex-British  facilities 
at  the  Port  of  Aden  available  to  the  So- 
viet Navy;  unlimited  POL  storage;  dry- 
docks;  covered  storage;  and  17  Soviet 
Navy  ship  visits  were  made  in  1973;  and 
upward  of  200  Soviet  military  and  techni- 
cal advisers  are  located  there. 

In  Somalia  the  Soviets  had  97  ship 
visits  during  1973;  they  have  barracks 
and  repair  ships  located  in  Berbera, 
4  or  5  Soviet  Navy  ships  are  usually 
in  the  Port  of  Berbera  at  any  time;  also 
the  Soviets  have  51.000  barrels  of  POL 
storage  available  in  Berbera;  and  there 
are  Soviet  Navy  communications  facil- 
ities ashore.  In  addition,  some  2,600  So- 
viet personnel  are  located  ashore  in  this 
Somalia  Republic  base.  In  Mogadiscio 
the  airfield.  I  have  already  mentioned  as 
being  under  construction  there,  will  be 
completed  by  this  summer. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Leggett)  . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do 
not  show  oiu-  base  in  Ethiopia  with  a  big 
seal  like  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  do  not  have  any  U.S. 
facilities  in  Ethiopia  whatsoever.  TTie 
only  time  we  can  go  in  there  would  be  as 
a  result  of  an  emergency  at  sea. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  We  have  a  base  there. 
I  have  seen  the  flags,  as  has  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  There  is  no  naval 

base  there,  I  will  say  to  my  good  friend. 

Mr.   DERWINSKI.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 

move  to  strike  the  necessary  number' of 

words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  use  this 
microphone.  I  have  noticed  in  recent 
months  that  those  Members  who  speak 
at  this  microphone  generally  prevail 
more  often  than  the  Members  Who  use 
the  other  microphone. 

I  would  encourage  the  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  listen  very  care- 
fully. 
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I  would  like  to  sum  up  the  point  so 
well  made  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton).  First  I  would  like 
to  underline  the  point  that  the  United 
States  is  not  escalating  the  arms  race 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Soviet  Union 
is.  They  are  the  Johnny-come-lately 
militarywise  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  We 
have  been  there  far  longer  as  a  military 
power.  It  ill  behooves  us  to  step  back 
from  any  practical  program  to  protect 
our  sealanes. 

I  would  suggest  the  Members  look  at 
this  map  in  addition  to  the  map  covering 
the  smaller  geographic  area  and  keep  in 
mind,  as  I  think  we  all  understand  the 
facts  of  life,  that  this  issue  is  basically  an 
American  political  debate.  It  is  not  com- 
mentary by  a  group  of  military  experts. 
American  political  thinking  requires 
that  we  do  not  use  and  we  will  not  use 
the  bases  available  in  Mozambique  or  in 
South  Africa. 

But  if  the  Members  will  look  beyond 
this  area,  political  conditions  find  the 
Soviets  using  every  base  that  is  open. 
On  the  west  coast  of  Africa  we  have  no 
bases.  They  have  major  entry  into  bases 
in  Guinea,  a  state  they  support  and 
which  they  have  base  rights. 

Comment  was  made  about  the  new 
Governments  in  Britain  and  Australia 
and  their  supposed  unhappiness  about 
our  supposed  development  of  the  Diego 
Garcia  base.  I  ask  the  Members  to  look 
at  the  problem  in  terms  of  understand- 
able politics.  They  have  Labor  govern- 
ments which  cater  to  left-of -center  con- 
stituents. It  is  far  better  for  them  to 
take  a  polite  puolic  posture  against  the 
United  States  hoping,  however,  and  keep- 
ing their  fingers  crossed,  that  our  Con- 
gress in  its  wisdom  will  support  our  in- 
vestment in  Diego  Garcia.  Officially 
they  are  saying,  "We  have  some  doubts," 
but  unofficially  they  are  saying,  "Please 
move  in  there  because  we  cannot." 

The  letters  from  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hamilton)  implied  that  the  Governments 
of  Australia  and  Great  Britain  oppose 
the  U.S.  funds  for  Diego  Garcia. 

Out  of  curiosity,  I  caDed  the  Austra- 
lian Embassy.  I  was  told  that  although 
it  was  official  policy  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment to  state  their  reluctance  and  un- 
happiness with  the  U.S.  investments  in 
Diego  Garcia,  that  it  is  not  their  policy 
to  oppose  any  U.S.  entree;  that  what 
they  are  opposed  to  is  superpower  escala- 
tion. They  are  not  opposed  to  U.S.  in- 
vestment per  se. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  tiie  House  as  in- 
dividuals who  are  politically  elected  to 
please  look  at  the  political  facts  of  life. 
We  have  governments  in  Australia  and 
other  allies  that  in  their  own  domestic 
considerations  cannot  say  exactly  what 
they  want  to  say.  Certainly  at  a  time 
when  the  detente  is  to  be  questioned,  cer- 
tainly when  many  in  this  Chamber  go 
out  of  our  way  to  point  out  the  possible 
pitfalls  of  Kissinger  diplomacy  and  the 
possible  false  security  in  the  euphoria  of 
detente,  that  the  United  States  can  be 
outmaneuvered  in  military  matters,  I 
cannot  believe  the  House  would  not  sup- 
port funds  for  this  project. 

Mr.   FRELINGHUYSEaJ.   Mr.   Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


'  the  gen- 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  and  say  I 
agree  with  his  statement*.  I  would  sup- 
pose the  vast  majority  of  this  House 
recognizes  that  this  proposal  to  make  a 
modest  investment  in  Diego  Garcia 
makes  sense. 

The  gentleman  refers  to  the  political 
problems  in  this  area.  I  went  to  India  in 
February  and  I  got  that  same  kind  of 
flack.  There  were  those  who  were  saying 
we  do  not  want  problems  over  Diego 
Garcia,  and  do  not  want  to  see  an  esca- 
lation. 

I  asked  my  Indian  friends  if  this  was 
not  really  primarily  political  talk,  as 
their  Prime  Minister  was  engaged  in  a 
campaign  at  the  time.  There  was  obvi- 
ously no  escalation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  in  seeking  to  develop  a  fa- 
cility a  thousand  miles  fnom  the  Indian 
shores.  i 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  i 
tleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Derwin- 
SKi  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional minute.  ) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
and  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  recognizes  the  wisdom  of 
foreign  travel. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  think  a  very  proper 
parallel  can  be  drawn  in  this  case.  Those 
that  were  here  prior  to  World  War  n 
should  remember  what  W6  did  in  Guam, 
1,500  miles  from  the  Japanese  mainland, 
with  the  type  of  equipment  we  had  to  use 
in  those  days.  There  were  a  group  of  us 
in  this  House  that  had  to  go  back  and 
take  the  Marianas  and  shortly  after  that 
the  bombers  based  in  the  Marianas 
brought  this  war  to  a  conclusion. 

I  agree  that  we  should  jiot  have  used 
this  map,  but  that  one  over  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I 
ask  the  gentleman  a  question  from  tliis 
side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  position  the  gen- 
tleman is  taking  represent  the  position 
of  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No.  The  United  Na- 
tions does  not  support  thie  naval  base; 
but  I  suggest  the  gentleman  should  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  argu- 
ment which  we  are  having  is,  indeed,  a 
political  argument  and  I  think  it  is  a 
very  profitable  one.  I  think  it  is  proper 
that  we  should  address  ourselves  to  the 
question  of  whether  we  want  to  try  to 
have  a  three-ocean  Navy  at  a  time  when 
we  are  having  difficulty  maintaining  a 
two -ocean  Navy. 

I  think  It  is  pr<^)er  to  consider  at 
great  lengths  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  this  is  going  to  take  us  down 
some  imknown  strategic  PBth  and  what 
support  we  are  going  to  put  into  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  what  kind  of  forces 
we  want  to  have  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
But  I  would  suggest  that  in  this  polit- 
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leal  debate  we  might  well  address  our- 
selves right  now  to  the  question  of  the 
presence  of  this  issue  In  a  supplemental 
authorization  bill. 

What  is  the  bloody  rush  on  this  thing? 
Do  the  Members  think  we  have  not  tried 
to  go  into  the  Indian  Ocean  before?  In 
1966  they  wanted  to  establish  an  Air 
Force  base  at  an  island  called  Aldbar. 
and  why  did  they  stop  it?  They  stopped 
it  because  it  was  the  last  nesting  place  of 
the  Yellow-Footed  Boobie.  For  Heaven's 
sake,  can  we  not  consider  a  little  more 
seriously  where  we  are  going  on  an  issue 
of  that  kind? 

We  did  not  do  it  for  fear  of  inter- 
rupting the  nesting  place  of  the  Yellow- 
Footed  Boobie,  but  here  we  are  going 
down  this  route  on  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation. I  think  what  we  ought  to  be 
addressing  ourselves  to  is  this:  Let  us 
assume  we  build  this  base.  Will  we  ever 
be  allowed  to  use  it?  We  have  bases  all 
over  Europe;  and  when  we  wanted  to 
use  our  bases,  what  was  our  ability  to  use 
these  bases? 

In  the  hearings  on  this  supplemental 
appropriation  I  said,  "Can  you  produce 
the  agreement" — this  is  not  our  country; 
this  is  not  our  land;  it  is  not  like  Guam — 
"Can  you  produce  the  agreement  we 
have  with  Great  Britain  for  the  use  of 
this  base?" 

"Well,  no,  we  are  still  working  on  that 
agreement,  and  we  don't  quite  know 
what  the  agreement  is  going  to  be." 

So  does  it  not  really  make  sense  that 
before  we  embark  on  this  huge  course  of 
actl(m — and  the  Members  are  only  seeing 
the  tiniest  piece  of  the  tip  of  the  iceberg 
here — ^that  we  know  where  the  heck  we 
are  going,  that  we  know  what  the  agree- 
ment Is  going  to  be  with  Great  Britain 
for  the  use  of  this  base,  that  we  know 
we  can  use  it  when  we  want  to  use  it 
instead  of  building  more  bases  overseas, 
spreading  our  power  in  other  bases  all 
over  the  globe? 

Then  when  we  really  want  to  use  the 
base  in  a  crunch,  they  say,  "Well,  we  are 
sorry.  We  dont  quite  agree  with  you  on 
this  particular  issue  that  you  are  em- 
barked on,  and  therefore,  no,  you  cannot 
use  our  bases.  You  cannot  stage  out  of 
our  property  for  this  purpose." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  judged  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  ought  to  go  into 
Diego  Garcia,  but  I  say  It  is  an  absolutely 
huge  issue  to  be  discussing  and  to  be 
considered.  We  shoiUd  not  be  trjdng  to 
ram  It  though  on  a  supplemental  author- 
ization bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Construction,  I  have  had  considera- 
ble interest  in  Diego  Garcia.  I  might  point 
out  that  for  quite  some  time  I  was  op- 
posed to  its  acquisition.  I  have  put  some 
study  into  it  and  tried  to  look  at  it  as 
objectively  as  I  could. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I  think 
the  strength  of  the  Russian  presence,  the 
accessibility  of  their  bases  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  has  been  exaggerated.  I  do  not  see 
this  as  a  national  threat,  and  I  think 
when  the  Suez  Canal  is  opened  up.  It  is 
not  going  to  be  of  enormous  value  to  the 
Russians,  because  it  can  be  closed  up  in  a 
few  minutes  If  a  real  war  broke  out. 


So  that  we  have  this  question:  What  Is 
the  value  of  the  Diego  Garcia  base  to  us? 
First.  It  does  have  some  psychological 
advantages  in  peacetime  In  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  world  where  a  real 
power  vacuum  exists  now  such  as  has 
never  been  before.  The  British  are  gone; 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  found  to  have  tril- 
hons  of  dollars'  worth  of  oiL  We  are 
building  up  the  Shah  of  Iran,  which  I 
think  may  be  something  of  a  mistake  be- 
cause we  never  know  who  might  take 
over  from  him. 

At  any  rate,  all  the  other  countries  in 
that  area  have  practically  no  military 
power  and  are  ripe  for  taking  over.  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  there  has  to  be 
some  kind  of  policeman,  even  of  a  mod- 
est variety,  in  that  area. 

I  would  rather  have  it  be  us  than 
somebody  else. 

Now,  a  real  argument,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  here,  is  economics.  Diego  Gar- 
cia Is  a  real  bargain,  assuming  that  one 
believes  in  bases,  assuming  one  believes 
in  naval  power  at  all.  Of  course,  if  one 
thinks  we  ought  to  get  out  of  everj-- 
where,  that  we  should  not  keep  a  pres- 
ence there,  and  that  we  ought  not  be  a 
naval  power,  Diego  Garcia  does  not 
matter. 

The  cost  of  this  base,  $29  million,  is 
probably  substantially  less  than  the  cost 
of  a  destroyer,  so  we  are  not  getting  in 
very  deep  economically  if  we  take  this 
base  over. 

What  we  do  later  on  with  all  kinds  of 
aircraft  carriers  is  something  we  can  deal 
with  in  the  future.  We  do  not  put  our- 
selves very  deeply  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
or  open  up  a  whole  new  strategic  situa- 
tion by  voting  for  this  base  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  me.  It  Is  an  addition- 
al base,  it  provides  a  fueling  station  at  a 
relatively  cheap  price,  and  I  think  it  has 
some  strategic  value. 

There  are  those  who  are  very  worried 
about  whether  acquiring  Diego  Oarcia 
will  upset  our  program  of  detente  and 
lead  to  some  kind  of  escalation. 

I  have  thought  about  this  point,  and  I 
am  one  of  those  who  have  long  believed 
that  we  and  the  Russians  have  been 
working  ourselves  into  a  needless  frenzy 
and  ought  to  try  to  calm  things  down. 
However,  I  do  not  beUeve  that  we  put 
detente  in  peril  by  this  acquisition  of 
Diego  Garcia.  The  Russians  have  made 
no  concessions  to  us  as  part  of  detente. 
We  have  gotten  nothing  from  detente. 
The  Russians  are  moving  to  become  a 
world  naval  power,  to  invade  our  his- 
torical prerogative.  They  are  a  land 
power,  as  they  are  entitled  to  be,  and 
now  they  want  to  be  one  of  the  great 
naval  powers.  They  are  going  to  continue 
to  challenge  us  on  the  seas,  regardless  of 
what  we  do  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  acquisition  of  Di- 
ego Garcia  is  a  very  modest  coimterforce 
on  our  part.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  lead  to 
great  escalation  or  great  reaction,  be- 
cause I  think  the  Russians  are  going  to 
do  whatever  they  want  to  do  in  any  case. 
I  have  some  reservations  as  to  whether 
this  is  the  time  or  the  legislation  in  which 
to  take  this  matter  up;  on  that  point  I 
have  some  agreement  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike). 

But  on  the  matter  of  Diego  Garcia 
I  think  it  is  a  worthwhile  addition  to  our 


American  naval  power.  American  naval 
power  has  declined,  relatively  speaking. 
as  compared  to  the  Russians,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  our  naval  power  given 
this  bolstering.  So  far  as  the  particular 
investment  is  concerned,  we  are  making 
a  relatively  modest  step  in  that  direction. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked  that  a  map 
of  the  Diego  Garcia  Archipelago  be  placed 
here  for  the  benefit  of  the  membership. 
This  is  the  iceberg,  the  tip  of  which  w»? 
have  heard  discussed.  You  will  note  we 
are  dealing  with  the  iceberg— not  just 
the  tip. 

Now,  if  the  Members  will  take  a  care- 
ful look,  we  have  here  a  rather  rough 
V-shaped  atoll  which  is  some  200  or  300 
yards  wide,  with  a  lagoon  in  the  center, 
a  channel  entrance  at  the  top,  and  the 
whole  atoll  is.  I  would  say,  4  or  5 
miles  long.  So  the  small  size  of  the  atoll 
precludes  major  additional  construction. 
There  is  not  room  enough  to  do  very 
much  more  than  what  is  programed 
here. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  plan  for 
additional  construction  beyond  the  $29 
million  is  for  about  $8  million  in  the 
next  2  years  to  complete  and  refine  w  hat 
is  being  proposed  here  now. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  has  been  very  well  dis- 
cussed on  both  sides.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton  >  gave  a 
splendid  description  of  the  proposal. 
Diego  Garcia  will  have  to  be  counted  as 
a  bargain  by  all  comparisons. 

This  applies  to  cost,  It  applies  to  the 
posture  of  American  secmity,  and,  per- 
haps most  important  of  all,  by  con- 
tributing to  om-  ability  to  show  the  flag 
wherever  we  need  to  show  the  flag. 

This  is  a  very  limited  expansion  of  the 
present  station  at  Diego  Garcia.  We  just 
have  a  communication  station  there.  It 
was  originally  planned  as  a  filling  sta- 
tion also.  That  part  had  to  be  dropped. 
Now  it  has  become  necessary  to  return 
to  the  plan  to  include  supply  facilities 
so  that  our  ships  may  have  limited  re- 
supply  there  at  some  strategic  point  in 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  questions 
raised  about  the  attitude  of  the  British 
imder  the  Labor  government.  I  happen 
to  have  some  authoritative  information 
on  that.  As  recently  as  March  19,  1974. 
the  Labor  government  labeled  as  an  un- 
truth the  press  reports  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  reversed  the  position  of  the 
Conservative  Party  regarding  Diego  Gar- 
cia. All  they  are  doing  is  reviewing  all 
treaties,  but  they  have  given  no  indica- 
tion to  our  Government,  regardless  of  any 
press  reports  that  may  have  been  quoted 
here,  that  they  have  any  reservations 
about  base  rightarfor  the  Americans.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  world 
where  we  have  fully  satisfactory  base 
rights.  That  is  very  important  in  today's 
world. 

During  the  recent  war  in  the  Middle 
East  we  sent  a  carrier  task  force  into  the 
Indian  Ocean.  We  thought  we  had  to  do 
that  because  of  Russian  threats  to  inter- 
vene near  the  end  of  the  war.  That  force 
had  to  rely  on  ship  supply  efforts  and 
primarily  on  supplies  4,000  miles  away 
at  Sublc  Bay  in  the  Philippines. 
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That  is  what  we  had  to  do  in  order 
to  show  the  flag  in  the  Indian  Ocesui. 
Since  then  the  situation  has  worsened. 
The  very  small  force  which  we  main- 
tained at  Bahrain  has  been  told  to  leave. 
Our  dependence  now  on  Arab  or  African 
ports  for  supplies  is  very  uncertain.  Our 
ships  never  know  from  one  day  to  the 
ne.\t  what  the  whim  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment will  be  when  our  ships  need  fuel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  claim  has  been 
made,  and  this  is  done  fre<iuently,  that 
providing  these  minimum  facilities  will 
somehow  escalate  the  armaments  race 
with  the  Russians  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Well,  the  Russians  have  already  esca- 
lated the  arms  race  there  in  order  to  gain 
influence  over  nations  bordering  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  in  order  to  obtain  naval 
bases  and  airfields  in  these  areas.  They 
have  done  very  well  for  themselves  while 
we  were  doing  nothing  except  getting  our 
forces  out.  Now  the  Russians  soon  will 
have  the  Suez  Canal  available,  partly 
with  the  compliments  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  helping  with  mine 
sweeping  and  clearance.  The  opening  of 
the  Suez  will  benefit  the  Russian  naval 
power,  more  than  that  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  The  Suez  and  the 
airfields  and  naval  bases  around  the  lit- 
toral of  the  Indian  Ocean  all  give  the 
Russians  a  big  advantage  there.  They 
are  far  ahead  of  us  and  they  know  it. 

There  Is  now  a  virtual  power  vacuum 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  except  for  the  Rus- 
sian presence.  The  British  are  out  and 
our  presence  is  minimal.  To  abandon 
this  base  or  to  fail  to  expand  it  in  order 
to  make  It  more  useful  is  to  surrender 
the  right  to  an  assured  American  pres- 
ence in  the  Indian  Ocean.  There  are 
important  American  interests  all  around 
the  Indian  Ocean  littoral.  They  need  the 
flag  too.  It  has  been  said  we  should  try 
to  work  out  a  treaty  of  nonescalation 
before  we  proceed  with  construction  at 
Diego  Garcia.  When  and  how  do  you 
get  a  treaty  with  the  Russians?  Only 
when  it  is  to  their  advantage.  They  do 
not  need  a  treaty  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
They  are  already  there  in  force  but  we 
are  not.  A  treaty  would  only  lock  in 
existing  disparities.  Do  not  forget  SALT 
I  and  the  wheat  deal.  The  United  States 
does  not  cover  itself  with  glory  when 
we  negotiate  with  the  Communists.  It  is 
time  to  protect  our  own  interests,  at 
least  here  and  now  in  this  very  modest 
way. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  has  been  said 
about  this  tiny  atoll  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  but  I  noticed  when  the  dis- 
cussion was  going  on  between  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Leg- 
CETT)  and  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  that 
some  questions  were  raised  as  to  why  he 
had  larger  buttons  placed  on  the  map, 
marked  with  a  hammer  and  sickle,  than 
he  did  on  a  U.S.  base.  I  was  most  pleased 
to  find  that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  who  is  most  knowledge- 
able in  this  matter,  has  pointed  out  that 
the  reasons  for  the  large  buttons  was  the 
tremendous  concentration  of  Russian 
manpower  and  equipment  that  is  now 
existent  there  as  compared  with   this 


little,   tiny  atoll,  Diego  Garcia,  in  the 
Intiian  Ocean. 

It  is  strange,  but  I  heard  no  retort,  I 
heard  no  retort  at  all  insofar  as  why  not. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  HUNT.  No. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  The  answer  is  "No"— 
right? 

Mr.  HUNT.  No.  The  answer  should 
have  been  given  then,  as  to  what  was  the 
reason  why  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Legcetti  questioned  the 
number  of  people  in  tha-e,  and  the  size 
of  it,  because  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Strattdn)  most  suc- 
cinctly pointed  out  the  reasons  why  we 
want  this.  The  atoll  at  the  present  time, 
that  is  under  discussion,  has  about  300 
U.S.  personnel  there  now,  and  some  oil 
storage  tanks. 

But  if  the  Members  will  look  at  the 
map  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
presented,  they  will  note  that  this  atoll 
is  vei-y  strategically  placed. 

We  also  know  that  the  Russians  are 
not  lagging  behind  in  mCitary  strength. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  they  are 
building  two  large  aircraft  carriers.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  they  want  to 
go  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  they  want  to 
dominate  it.  It  is  also  a  well-known  fact 
that  certain  discoveries  of  mineral  rights 
have  been  found,  not  only  in  Kenya,  but 
in  Botswana. 

Three  weeks  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
meet  with  the  Ambassador  of  Botswana, 
and  I  was  amazed  to  find  the  large  num- 
ber of  commercial  forces  now  operating 
there  for  control  of  this  area.  It  is  going 
to  be  extremely  important  to  us  to  have 
a  runway  at  this  little  atoll  for  any  of 
our  men  who  are  flying  in  planes  that 
might  need  to  land  on  that  atoll  if  they 
are  ever  crippled.  And  to  deny  those  men 
the  right  to  have  this  safety  protection 
or  to  deny  the  American  Navy  the  right 
to  a  place  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  our 
right  to  be  there,  is  criminal,  to  say  the 
least. 

Twenty-nine  million  dollars  is  a  pit- 
tance of  money  after  the  amounts  of 
money  I  have  heard  requested  on  this 
floor  day  after  day.  like  funds  for  cul- 
tural centers,  and  to  dig  holes  in  the 
ground  and  other  giveaway  projects. 
Any  way  to  throw  money  away  is  all 
right,  but  when  it  comee  to  the  needs 
of  our  Nation,  where  all  we  are  ask- 
ing for  is  $29  million,  good  Lord,  the 
wrath  of  the  doves  is  aroused. 

I  say  to  you  now  that  this  amendment 
should  be  defeated.  We  should  move 
ahead  with  the  needed  improvements  on 
Diego  Garcia. 

We  should  listen  to  what  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton) 
has  to  say,  because  that  gentleman  is  a 
most  knowledgeable  man  on  this  subject, 
and  we  should  pay  attention  to  what 
that  gentleman  says.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it,  and  it  is  the  plain  and  un- 
adulterated truth — we  need  a  base  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  with  ofl  supply  facili- 
ties and  a  service  runway. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  that  the  Mem- 
bers are  impatient,  and  that  they  would 
like  to  get  to  a  vote. 


The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
from  the  Committee  on  Ftoreign  Affairs, 
that  has  the  responsibility  for  this  area, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamil- 
ton) would  be  speaking  to  the  Members 
at  this  point  if  the  gentleman  had  not 
been  called  back  to  Indiana  because  of 
the  damage  from  the  recent  tornadoes. 

The  gentleman  from  In(Jiana  has  con- 
ducted a  series  of  hearings  on  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  question  before  us  Is  an  intensely 
complicated  and  immensely  difficult  po~ 
litical  question  affecting  the  foreign  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States,  and  what  di- 
rections they  go  in. 

Are  we  going  to  start  to  develop  a  com- 
mitment to  a  whole  new  area?  Is  this 
going  to  end  up  in  some  kind  of  a  new 
Vietnam?  These  are  questions  involving 
tlie  basic  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  They  should  not  be  settled  on  a 
question  of  $29  million  in  a  supplemental 
authorization  bill. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  very  scholarly  and 
careful  statement  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  which  at  the 
proper  time  I  will  ask  to  have  intro- 
duced into  the  Record.  He  is  asking  thi.i 
House  to  defer  action  oa  this  mattei 
until  the  foreign  policy  implications  o^ 
this  immensely  important  question  can 
be  considered. 

Let  me  just  give  the  Members  one  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  political  question- 
political,  not  military— that  arises.  On 
Mr.  Stratton's  map,  the  Members  will 
notice  that  there  are  no  bases  marked 
in  India.  Do  not  think  the  Russians  have 
not  tried  to  get  base  rights  in  India. 
They  have  tried  very  hard.  They  put  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  arms  into  India.  They 
are  trying  to  control  India,  but  up  to  now 
the  Indian  Govenmient  has  not  given 
them  any  base  rights  in  India,  and  Mr. 
Stratton's  map  clearly  shows  that.  The 
Indian  Government  is  very  upset  about 
the  idea  that  we  should  put  a  base  on 
Diego  Garcia;  there  is  no  (|uestion  about 
their  attitude. 

The  political  question:  What  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  United  States  going 
ahead  to  put  in  a  base  at  Diego  Garcia 
on  the  Indian  resistance  to  the  Soviet 
demand  for  base  rights  in  India?  I  do 
not  know  the  answer  to  ttiat  question, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  does,  or  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee. I  do  not  think  anyone  fci  this  Cham- 
ber can  tell  us  what  the  answer  to  that 
question  is.  This  is  just  a  sample  of  basic 
political  questions  of  immense  impor- 
tance to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  arising  from  a  new  move  into  a 
large  area  of  the  world.  Are  we  going  to 
allow  these  questions  to  be  settled  on 
the  basis  of  a  supplementfil  authoriza- 
tion, for  a  figure  of  $29  million? 

Yes,  it  is  a  relatively  small  figure  on  a 
matter  of  this  importance  without  hav- 
ing the  foreign  policy  thoroughly  re- 
viewed by  the  Committee  on  F\)reign  Af- 
fairs. The  subcommitee,  headed  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  has  not  had  a  chance  to  com- 
plete those  hearings.  It  ha4  not  submit- 
ted a  report.  I  ask  the  Members  to  defer 
action  on  this,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Pike)  has  so  ably  stated. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
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Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell). 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
lend  my  support  to  the  provision  in  the 
legislation  now  before  us,  which  would 
provide  $29  million  for  the  development 
of  port  facilities  on  Diego  Garcia. 

I  usually  would  not  support  such  a 
proposal,  for  I  believe  that  the  Defense 
Department  budget  is  far  too  high,  at  the 
expense  of  much-needed  social  and  edu- 
cational programs.  However,  in  this  case, 
I  think  that  the  outlay  of  money  is  clear- 
ly justified  by  a  number  of  world  polit- 
ical considerations. 

The  primary  argument  against  Diego 
Garcia  seems  to  be  that  it  would  resur- 
rect cold  war  tensions  and  arms  races, 
and  defeat  the  growing  detente  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
However,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  detente 
has  already  been  all  but  destroyed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  herself. 

While  the  United  States  maintains 
only  8  ships  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  in- 
cluding 1  carrier,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
maintained  a  fleet  there  numbering 
about  30  ships,  all  during  the  time  when 
arms  limitation  talks  and  detente  con- 
ferences were  taking  place. 

When  the  Suez  Canal  is  reopened,  as 
a  result  of  heroic  diplomatic  initiatives 
by  the  U.S.  Government,  the  Soviets  will 
be  able  to  steam  right  through  and  take 
full  advantage  of  a  peaceful  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  that  was  brought  about 
by  the  United  States  in  spite  of  every- 
thing that  the  Soviet  Government  could 
do  to  prevent  it. 

The  October  war  pointed  up  the  need 
for  an  American  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  It  gives  us  an  opportimity  to  play 
a  vital  intermediary  role  in  policing  the 
fledgling  peace  in  the  Middle  East  if  we 
have  a  naval  presence  in  both  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Only  the  quick  moves  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment during  the  callup  last  October 
prevented  the  Soviet  Union  from  taking 
unilateral  military  action  in  the  Middle 
East,  with  who  knows  what  disastrous 
results  for  Israel  and  the  world? 

We  should  not  take  a  posture  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  that  would  allow  the  Soviet 
Union  to  regain  its  diminishing  control 
over  the  Arab  States.  Our  presence  on 
Diego  Garcia  would  be  extremely  bene- 
ficial for  us,  in  striking  a  balance  of 
power  with  the  Soviets,  and  for  Israel,  by 
creating  a  situation  in  which  the  United 
States  will  be  able  to  insure  freedom  of 
access  to  both  ends  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  spent  the  last 
5  years  building  up  its  naval  force  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
behaved  in  an  obstructionist  and  bellig- 
erent manner  as  regards  the  Middle 
East,  and  has  been  decldely  uncoopera- 
tive with  American  efforts  to  end  the 
fighting  between  Israel  and  the  Arabs. 
Now  that  the  United  States  wishes  to 
place  herself  in  a  position  of  relative 
parity  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  an  action  which  would  have 
the  beneficial  side  effect  of  bolstering  Is- 
rael's security,  the  Soviet  Government 
shows  a  great  concern  over  the  threat  to 
plans  for  detente. 


I  am  amused,  to  say  the  least,  that  no 
such  threat  was  perceived  when  it  was 
the  Soviet  Union  doing  the  buildup.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  be  confused  for  a 
moment.  This  is  not  a  question  of  jeop- 
ardizing detente  or  resurrecting  the  cold 
war.  It  is  a  question  of  what  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  aKd  world 
peace. 

The  answer  to  that  question  lies  in  the 
construction  of  the  requested  facilities  on 
Diego  Garcia. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Bingham).  I  find  great  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  alacrity  with  which  we 
are  preparing  to  get  into  this  new  kind 
of  race.  We  are  just  beginning  to  try  to 
analyze  why  we  are  still  not  fully  at 
peace.  One  of  the  things  that  we  should 
be  thinking  about  is.  Is  there  another  way 
to  deal  with  this  question?  Do  the  Mem- 
bers not  think  it  is  time  at  this  moment 
in  history,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  begin 
to  think  about  ways  to  which  we  can 
come  to  agreements  with  nations  m  an 
area  that  may  be  fraught  with  differences 
and  difficulties?  Is  this  not  the  moment 
where  we  should  have  a  discussion,  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham)  mdicated  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  is  trying  to  have?  Must 
we  perpetuate  the  greedy  demands  of 
this  Pentagon  ad  mftoitum  to  $90  biUion? 

Are  the  Members  not  hearmg  com- 
plaints from  their  constituents  that  there 
is  not  enough  money  to  give  them  even 
their  daily  needs?  Must  we  constantly 
be  dealmg  with  the  same  problem  of 
addmg  a  third  fleet,  another  base,  which 
may  create  further  involvement  in  a 
race — ^this  time  a  naval  race? 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  request  is 
premature,  to  say  the  least.  I  would 
oppose  it  in  any  case.  We  ought  also  to 
beware  of  the  fact  that  we  may  be  talk- 
ing about  something  to  a  vacuum.  I  thtok 
the  other  body  has  already  refused  this 
authorization,  and  there  is  certamly  no 
reason  to  take  this  up  to  the  supple- 
mental. Much  more  careful  consideration 
is  needed. 

I  should  like  to  know  a  lot  more  facts 
about  the  situation  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
I  am  not  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  I  am  not  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  but  I  feel  very  re- 
sponsible to  my  constituents  about 
whether  or  not  I  am  gotog  to  participate 
to  authoriztog  something  which  is  liable 
to  cause  additional  conflagration  at  this 
time. 

I  thtok  we  should  pause,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  is  time  that  we  recognize  that 
we  cannot  constantly  use  the  military 
against  people  in  other  nations.  Why  risk 
a  confrontation  when  it  is  possible  to 
work  out  an  agreement?  We  should  try  to 
ftod  a  way  to  which  we  can  deal  with  our 
own  Nation  and  seek  agreements  with 
other  nations  to  a  peaceful  way,  not  con- 
stantly a  military  way. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yieldtog. 


There  has  been  some  comment  made, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  not  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg.  If  it  is,  I  thtok  this:  If  we 
are  going  to  make  any  ktod  of  a  presence 
at  all  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  is  going  to 
require  that  we  expand  our  Trident  sub- 
marine force  perhaps  by  10.  So  we  are 
making  a  decision  here  today  to  perhaps 
spend  another  $10  billion  for  a  program 
like  that  to  cover  this  area  with  sub- 
marine capability. 

We  are  making  the  decision  here  to- 
day to  deploy  a  Simon  Lake  or  Holland 
or  a  submarine  refueling  capability  like 
we  have  up  at  Holy  Loch,  or  down  to 
Rota,  Spam  in  this  area.  We  may  need 
to  build  two  or  three  more  carriers  to 
have  a  military  presence  out  there. 
However,  after  we  finish  this  I  am  sure 
someone  is  going  to  discover  that  the 
Soviets  are  making  inroads  into  the  Ant- 
arctic and  then  they  will  say  we  cannot 
let  the  Antaixtic  escalate  away  from 
u.<=. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  can  be  so  right  on 
optometry  and  so  wrong  on  the  Indian 
Ocean.  I  wish  I  could  yield  to  him  but 
I  do  not  have  the  time. 

I  thtok  our  committee  has  not  held 
hearings  on  this  matter  that  it  should 
hold.  I  do  not  think  we  have  gone  into 
this  matter  20  percent  of  the  time  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lee 
Hamilton)  todicated  that  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  reviewed  the  mat- 
ter. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
said,  if  we  affront  India  and  Ceylon, 
what  is  going  to  be  their  response?  Zap. 
Maybe  they  make  a  pact  with  the  Rus- 
sians so  that  the  Russians  can  spend 
$49  million  to  India,  which  is  the  amount 
we  are  going  to  spend  on  this  island  by 
the  time  this  appropriation  is  done. 

We  have  some  blue  stars  on  the  map 
and  we  have  the  hammer  and  sickle. 
We  do  not  know  how  much  the  So- 
viets have  spent  in  any  of  those  areas. 

The  question  I  asked  of  the  gentle- 
■man  from  New  York  remains  unan- 
iswered.  We  have  a  big  hammer  and 
sickle  at  Bangladesh.  They  are  clearing 
a  harbor.  That  is  not  a  bsise. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nitoois.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hays). 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bing- 
ham) talktog  about  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  not  having  made  up  its  mind. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  I  gathered  two  things.  I  got 
in  late  for  this  debate.  I  gather  from  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bing- 
ham* that  our  presence  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  is  going  to  upset  Mrs.  Ghandi,  and 
I  gathered  from  her  speech  that  it  upsets 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York,  and 
I  cannot  think  of  two  better  reasons  to  be 
for  it,  so  I  am  gotog  to  support  the  com- 
mitment. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  will  not  take  the  5  mtoutes.  It  hai^ 
been  less  than  a  year  smce  we  ended  our 
tovolvement  in  another  militar>'  adven- 
ture which  was  taken  under  all  kinds  of 
demands  and  pressures  to  act  hastily 
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without  having  all  the  facts — ^in  fact,  as 
it  turned  out,  we  did  not  have  even  any 
facts. 

I  am  not  saying  we  do  not  have  some 
facts  here,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  It  is 
rather  a  backhanded  way  to  decide  what 
could  be  a  very  crucial  political  decision, 
with  tremendous  ramifications  in  the 
years  to  come,  by  taking  action  on  a 
supplemental  authorization  bill.  Such 
action  should  only  be  taken  after  com- 
plete hearings  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  having  testimony  by 
diplomats  as  well  as  military  men. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  a  very  basic 
question  here  to  decide  at  this  time. 
Is  the  Pentagon  going  to  make  foreign 
policy  for  xis?  Is  the  Pentagon,  in  coop- 
eration perhaps  with  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  going  to 
make  this  decision,  or  are  we  going  to 
do  this  in  a  way  that  will  assure  that  all 
the  factors  are  considered,  that  civilians 
will  nm  the  foreign  policy  of  this  coun- 
try and  not  the  military? 

This  is  not  just  a  militai-y  decision.  It 
Is  a  foreign  policy  decision  and  let  us 
face  up  to  that  fact.  Maybe  we  will  come 
out  at  the  same  place.  Maybe  I  will  even 
support  it  at  that  point,  but  I  do  not  see 
how  I  can  support  it  on  this  foundation. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski). 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  completely  right; 
there  should  be  civilian  input,  and  there 
was.  An  official  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
IXsarmament  Agency  testified  before  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  stated  that  in  their  judg- 
ment this  does  not  constitute  escalation 
of  the  arms  race.  Remember,  they  are 
civilian  disarmament  experts. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  am  rather  as- 
tounded because  I  happen  to  have  had 
lunch  with  Mr.  Ikle.  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  and 
we  discussed  the  legislation  on  the  floor, 
and  he  said  not  one  word  to  me  about  it. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Perhaps  the  gentle- 
man did  not  ask  his  friend  the  proper 
question.  We  have  the  evidence  which 
the  gentleman  can  check  in  the  commit- 
tee's records. 

The  record  shows  that  not  just  the 
military,  but  the  diplomats  recognize  one 
fact  of  life,  that  the  way  to  achieve 
peace  is  to  have  the  logistical  ability  to 
negotiate  from  a  practical  position.  If  we 
place  ourselves  in  what  we  used  to  call 
Portress  America,  we  do  not  have  a 
card  left  to  negotiate  with. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman a  further  question.  Does  he  have 
a  statement  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  says  bases  in  the  Indian  Ocean  are 
actually  needed? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  was  about  to  ask 
the  Secretary  when  he  was  distracted  by 
a  honeymoon. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  suggest  we  wait 
imtil  the  Secretary  gets  back. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
sti-ike  the  last  word. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

We  have  those  Members  who  will  jump 
whenever  the  Pentagon  cracks  its  whip. 
If  they  want  a  base  in  Diego  Garcia,  they 
should  get  it. 


The  gentleman  from  California,  as  I 
understand,  said  and  I  feel  the  same  way, 
that  he  is  open-minded  about  Diego  Gar- 
cia. He  is  not  certain  whether  we  should 
have  a  naval  presence  there.  Neither  am 
I,  because  tlie  question  is  not  this  "pid- 
dling" amount  of  $29  million  that  we 
hear  mentioned.  The  question  is  whether 
we  build  additional  naval  forces  and  add 
naval  forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  That,  I 
submit,  is  a  very  serious  consideration 
for  the  United  States  to  determine  calm- 
ly and  deliberately  and  not  in  any  sense 
through  a  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  which  requires  it  or  is  supposed  to  re- 
quire it  because  of  some  immediate  need. 

Immediate  need,  they  say?  We  are  wor- 
ried about  all  these  hammer  and  sickle 
marks  on  this  Pentagon-type  propaganda 
map  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
puts  up.  We  are  worried  about  increased 
naval  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  today  at  the  very  time  that 
this  Nation  of  oui-s  is  going  to  open  up 
the  Suez  Canal  for  the  U.S.S.R.  to  get  its 
forces  there  quicker,  at  the  very  same 
time  that  we  are  having  discussions  ?:. 
Moscow  as  to  whether  or  not  we  sh'i.iti 
seek  to  obtain  mutual  force  reduction.^. 

Here  we  are  coming  forth  today  saj  '.i,- 
there  is  an  immediate  urgency  that  we 
irmnediately  develop  the  U.S.  naval 
forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Perhaps  we 
will.  Perhaps  we  must;  but  for  God's  sake, 
let  us  not  go  down  the  same  road  we  went 
10  years  ago  in  Southeast  Asia  and  $180 
billion  later  and  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  deaths  later  we  find  out  now 
what  a  terrible  deadly  mistake  it  was  for 
the  United  States  to  have  undergone  that 
involvement. 

The  Indian  Ocean  is  a  vacuum  today. 
It  may  well  remain  a  vacuum.  These 
overstated  claims  of  Russian  naval  forces 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  are  exaggerated,  to 
say  the  least.  They  do  have  some  small 
forces  there. 

I  submit  that  the  United  States  has 
undersea  forces  there  directly  aimed 
at  the  heartland  of  Russia.  Do  you  blame 
them  for  being  concerned?  Of  course  not. 

The  issue  here  today  is  not  $29  mil- 
lion, nor  is  it  some  little  atoll  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  De- 
fense Department  admits  would  be  de- 
stroyed and  useless  in  a  war.  The  issue 
here  today  is  do  we  develop  an  Indian 
Ocean  navy?  That  metns  naval  task 
forces,  aircraft  carriers,  perhaps  three 
or  four.  We  are  talking  about  an  involve- 
ment which  will  get  the  United  States 
into  the  Indian  Ocean  at  a  cost  that 
will  escalate  to  $8  billion,  $10  billion,  or 
$12  billion. 

I  do  not  know.  Maybe  we  should;  may- 
be we  must,  but  for  Heaven's  sake,  let 
us  do  it  deliberately.  Let  us  be  careful, 
before  we  take  this  very  major  step  into 
an  area  of  the  world  which  to  date  has 
been  neutralized  ever  since  the  British 
left  it  some  j'ears  ago.  There  is  no  need 
for  this  rush  today,  especially  when  we 
ourselves,  as  I  said,  are  opening  up  the 
Suez  Canal  to  hasten  this  entry  of  the 
Russians  into  this  ocean. 

There  is  no  need.  In  the  other  body,  as 
I  understand,  in  its  wisdom,  the  subcom- 
mittee has  already  deleted  this  money 
from  its  bill.  Why  are  we  rushing  for- 
ward? There  should  be,  as  was  said, 
political  discussion  about  this.  This  is  a 


political  issue.  Claims  have  been  made 
about  what  has  been  said  in  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  to  date.  There  should 
be  much  more  said,  because  I  submit  to 
the  Members  that  what  we  are  under- 
taking here  is  a  multimillion-dollar  en- 
terprise in  an  ocean  where  we  have  not 
heretofore  had  a  presence. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEHT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  j-equisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  number 
of  farfetched  attempts  to  show  that  we 
should  be  hesitant  about  developing  a 
facility  in  Diego  Garcia.  There  is  no 
justification  for  saying  that  this  is  going 
to  lead  us  into  a  multibillion-dollar  com- 
mitment or  of  a  second  Vietnam  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort. 

The  fact  is,  we  have  ai  responsibility 
as  a  world  power  to  maintain  our  naval 
presence  in  areas  as  important  as  the 
Indian  Ocean.  V.^e  are  doing  that  now. 
V/hat  this  will  do  is,  this  will  make  that 
job  easier.  This  does  not  iirvolve  any  kind 
u.  escalation,  nor  I  might  say — and  I 
sp  -ak  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Cc.-imittee — should  we  worry  about  ad- 
verse political  repercussions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  mentioned  that  I  was 
in  India  6  weeks  ago.  I  did  not  have  an 
opportimity  to  meet  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, who  was  too  busy  campaigning.  She 
was  talking  about  the  ultramodern 
weapons  in  Pakistan  and  aggressive  in- 
tentions of  the  United  States,  so  as  a 
result  there  was  some  inteBest  in  develop- 
ing the  facility  at  Diego  Garcia.  I  found 
no  indication  of  concern  from  the  foreign 
minister;  I  found  no  indication  from  the 
Speaker  of  the  Lok  Sabha,  the  lower 
house,  of  any  serious  concern.  I  tliink 
even  a  neophyte  in  foreign  affairs  would 
recognize  that,  if  there  is  sensitivity  with 
respect  to  a  developing  military  presence 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  that  the  Indians 
would  be  even  less  receptive  to  having  the 
Soviets  on  their  soil.  There  is  no  reason 
to  anticipate,  because  we  move  on  to  a 
small  atoll  a  thousand  miles  away  from 
India,  that  we  can  anticipate  that  sud- 
denly the  Soviets  are  going  to  get  a  green 
light  and  be  able  to  establish  bases  on 
Indian  soil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  seem  to  me 
commonsense  on  the  part  of  the  rank- 
and-file  Members  of  Congress  that  they 
should  see  that  this  is  not  some  kind  of 
Pentagon  plot,  but  a  reasonable,  justi- 
fiable, modest  proposal.  It  will  make  it 
easier  for  us  to  exercise  a  constructive 
influence  in  this  area. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Ohairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN;  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSia.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  will 
agree  with  me  that  our  colleague  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Bingham,  is  one  of  the 
most  energetic  members  of  our  commit- 
tee. He  did  allude  to  the  political  implica- 
tions in  India. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  naive,  may  I 
point  out  that  we  have  juEt  written  off 
to  the  Government  of  India  approxi- 
mately two  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars 
in  Indian  rupees.  I  would  think  this  gives 
us  a  little  political  advantage  in  India. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
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ment.  Needless  to  say,  I  share  his  high 
respect  for  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bingham).  I  also  have  high 
respect  for  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  Abzuo).  However,  she  says, 
"Why  do  we  not  get  busy  and  do  some- 
thing about  making  up  with  om*  potential 
adversaries?" 

Mr.  Chan-man,  I  am  sure  she  is  quite 
well  aware  that  such  an  attempt  is  go- 
ing on.  We  are  trying  to  seek  mutual 
balanced  force  reduction.  We  are  trying 
to  seek  a  SALT  agreement.  None  of  this 
means  that  we  should  let  down  our 
guard,  or  should  not  bother  about  an  ap- 
propriate role  for  our  military  in  a  trou- 
bled world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  pose  one  ques- 
tion: Since  when  did  a  refueling  station 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  become  a  necessity? 
I  can  remember  about  3  years  ago 
when  oiu"  warships,  returning  from  Viet- 
nam across  the  Indian  Ocean,  down 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were 
prohibited  by  ofHcials  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment from  refueling  at  South  African 
ports.  They  were  serviced  by  the  most  ex- 
pensive oiling  procedure — and  that  is  at 
sea — because  our  Government  said  they 
could  not  in  refuel  in  South  Africa, 
neither  could  oiu-  warships  disembark 
their  crews  for  shore  liberty  in  that 
friendly  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  when  did  an  oil 
refueling  station  for  the  Navy  in  the 
middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean  become  a 
necessity,  when  land  refueling  was  de- 
liberately prohibited  without  substantial 
reason? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
0*Hara)  .  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Leggett). 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  94,  noes  255, 
not  voting  83,  as  follows: 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Aspin 

Badillo 

Berglaiid 

Bingham 

Boland 

Brademas 

Brown,  Calif. 

Bvirlison,  Mo. 

Burton 

Carney,  Ohio 

ctiisholm 

Conte 

Corman 

Cotter 

Culver 

Danlelson 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Drlnan 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fascell 

Flynt 

Eorsyihe 

F'.oser 

Gaydos 


Va. 
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AYES— 94 

Gialmo 

Glnn 

Grasso 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Hanna 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hc-chler,  W. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hungate 

Kastenmeier 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Litton 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mezvlnsky 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mosber 

Moss 


,  Md. 


Nedzl 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Owens 

Pike 

Pritchard 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rodlno 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sar  banes 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Studds 

Symington 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Whalen 

Wolff 

Yates 

Young,  Ga. 


Alexander 

Anderson,  HI. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashley 

Bafalis 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bell 

Bennett 

Blaggi 

Blester 

Biatnik 

BogE;s 

BoHins 

Bowen 

Brasco 

Bray 

BreHUX 

Brookinridge 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burpener 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass, 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Ca^ey.  Te.\. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collier 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Coughlin 

Cronin 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Dominick  V. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Derwinski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evlns,  Teun. 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Foley 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frey 

Froehlich 
Fulton 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
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Gonzales 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hanley 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Havs 

Hebert 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hinshaw^ 

Hogan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kuykendall 

Lagomarslno 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

I,atta 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

McClory 

McCollister 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mabon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Mavne 

Michel 

Milford 

Miller 

Mills 

Minish 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mizell 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Neill 

Parris 

Passman 

Patmau 


Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Quie 

Randall 

Rarick 

Regula 

Riualdo 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
J.  William 

Steed 

Steele 

Steelman 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tiernan 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  Tes. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 
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Abdnor 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Bevill 
Blackbvirn 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke,  Calif. 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carter 
Clancv 
Clark 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 


Clay 

Collins,  m. 

Conlan 

Conyers 

Crane 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dennis 

Dent 

Doru 

Dulskl 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Flowers 

Ford 

Frenzd 

Fuqna 

Gettys 


Goldwater 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hillis 
Hollfield 
Huber 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Kluczynski 
LehTnan 
Luinn 


Luken 

Rhodes 

Stuckey 

McKay 

Roberts 

Symms 

McSpadden 

Roe 

Udall 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Waldie 

Mazzoli 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Wiggins 

Metcalfe 

Runnels 

Williams 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Shriver 

Wilson. 

Moorhead, 

Sisk 

Charles  H 

Calif. 

Snyder 

Calif. 

Pickle 

Stanton. 

Wright 

Poage 

James  V. 

Wylie 

QulUen 

Stark 

Wyman 

Rallsback 

Stephens 

Young,  S.C. 

Rees 

Stokes 

Reid 

Siubblefield 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  III?  If  not,  the 
Cler'jc  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  401.  Subsection  (a)  (1)  of  section  401 
of  Public  Law  89-367,  approved  March  15, 
1966  (80  Stat.  37),  as  amended,  Is  hereby 
amended  by  deleting  '■$1,126,000.000""  and 
inserting  "$1,600,000,000"  in  lieu  thereof, 
and  (b)  section  737(a)  of  Public  Law  93-238 
(87  Stat.  1044),  is  amended  by  deleting 
"1,126.000,000"  and  inserting  "$1,600,000,000  ' 
in  lieu  thereof. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  MAIION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
make  a  point  of  order  against  section  401 . 
I  make  a  point  of  order  against  subsec- 
tion (bi  of  section  401  begmning  on  line 
8  and  continuing  through  line  11.  Sub- 
section (b)  constitutes  an  appropriation 
in  a  legislative  bill  and  as  such  is  in  viola- 
tion of  clause  4,  rule  XXI  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  to  which 
I  refer  would  delete  the  limitation  of 
$1,126,000,000  placed  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment Appropriation  Act  for  1974, 
Public  Law  93-238,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  a  limitation  of  $1,600,000,000. 

This  act  would  make  an  additional 
$475  million  available  for  obligation  on 
military  assistance  in  South  Vietnam. 
This  would  make  additional  appropria- 
tions available  for  a  specific  function  for 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  be  avail- 
able and  would  constitute  a  violation  of 
clause  4,  rule  XXI,  which  prohibits  ap- 
propriation of  funds  in  a  bill  other  than 
an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
further  point  of  order  against  the 
whole  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  makes  a 
point  of  order  against  the  entire  section. 
Does  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
wish  to  be  heard  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Yes,  I  do. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  makes  a  point  of  order  against  a 
portion  of  section  401,  claiming  that  it 
constitutes  an  appropriation  on  a  legis- 
lative bill  and.  as  such,  is  in  violation 
of  clause  4,  rule  XXI,  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  agree  with  that  and 
hope  the  Chair  will  sustain  the  gentle- 
man's point  of  order. 

Further,  however,  a  point  of  order  may 
be  made  to  a  whole  or  to  a  part  of  a 
paragraph.  The  fact  that  a  point  oi 
order  has  been  made  against  a  portion 
of  the  paragraph  does  not  prevent  a 
point  of  order  being  made  against  the 
entire  paragraph — 

Points  of  order  against  unauthorized  ap- 
propriations or  leglt-latioi-i  on  generiU  appro- 
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priation  bills  may  be  made  as  to  the  whole 
or  a  portion  only  of  a  paragraph,  and  the 
fact  that  a  point  is  made  against  a  portion 
of  a  paragraph  does  not  prevent  another 
point  against  the  whole  paragraph. 

If  a  part  of  a  paragraph  or  an  amend- 
ment to  a  paragraph  is  out  of  order  a 
point  of  order  may  be  raised  against  the 
part  out  of  order  or  against  the  entire 
paragraph. 

I  accordingly  submit  that  if  part  of 
the  section  is  out  of  order  the  entire  sec- 
tion should  be  out  of  order  and,  I  submit 
that,  because  of  the  part  being  so,  the 
entire  section  is  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Loui^iiana  desiie  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut.  I  do  not  argue 
the  point  of  order  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  to  speak 
to  the  point  of  order  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  seeks  to 
strike  out  section  401,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Subsection  (a)  (1)  of  section  401  of  Public 
Law  8&-3S7,  approved  March  15.  1966  (80 
St«t.  37) ,  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by 
deleting  "$1,126,000,000"  and  Inserting  "$1,- 
600,000,000"  In  lieu  thereof— 

That  is  a  separate  paragraph  entirely, 
or  separate  section. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  raises  a 
point  of  order  after  the  word  "and" 
which  reads  as  follows: 

And  (b)  section  737(a)  of  Public  Law  93- 
238  (87  Stat.  1044),  is  amended  by  deleting 
"$1,136,000,000"  and  inserting  "$1,600  000- 
000"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  challenge  that 
point  of  order.  As  I  announced  earlier  In 
the  day,  this  I  concede.  It  was  a  gray 
area  but  I  conceded  that  point  of  order 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

However,  as  to  the  other  point  of  order 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut, that  Is  in  the  law  as  written  origi- 
nally and  is  not  subject  to  a  point  of  or- 
der. It  is  our  own  language. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule.  The  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  has  conceded  the 
point  of  order  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  Of  course,  the  point  of  order 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
is  made  on  the  same  ground  as  that  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  The  question 
is  whether  or  not  the  point  of  order  of 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  ought 
to  be  sustained  or  whether  the  point  of 
order  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  ought 
to  be  sustained. 

The  Chair  finds  that  the  language  ob- 
jected to  by  both  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut would  constitute  an  appropriation 
and,  therefore,  it  Is  out  of  order  and  the 
question,  therefore,  becomes  one  of 
whether  or  not  the  provision  in  question 
makes  the  entire  section  subject  to  a 
point  of  order,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  contends. 

The  Chair  has  researched  the  prece- 
dents. The  Chair  would  point  to  the  pre- 


cedents of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
volume  7,  section  2143,  which  makes  it 
clear  that  if  a  point  of  order  is  directed 
to  the  item  of  appropriation  in  a  legis- 
lative bill,  that  item  only  is  eliminated; 
but  Lf  made  against  the  paragraph  or 
section  containing  the  item,  the  entire 
paragraph  or  section  goes  out. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  sustains  the 
point  of  order  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

PARLIAMENTABY     IN'QUIRY 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Cliairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquii-y. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  In  other  words,  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair  is  that  the  entire  sec- 
tion has  been  ruled  out  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  The  entire  section? 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The  en- 
tire section. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  That  is  the  entire  sec- 
tion 401? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  That  is 
from  line  5  to  line  11  on  page  4. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Under  regular  proce- 
dure I  am  allowed  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  title  IV? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Therefore,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair,  however,  believes  that  the  better 
procedure  would  be  if  we  would  first  dis- 
pose of  the  committee  amendment  car- 
ried in  the  bill  under  title  IV,  which 
begins  on  line  12  and  continues  through 
line  17. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  would  prefer  that,  too. 
I  was  merely  trj-ing  to  protect  myself  at 
all  times. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  If  after 
the  committee  amendment  is  disposed  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  wishes  to 
offer  further  amendments  to  title  IV,  he 
would  not  be  too  late. 

PARLIAMENTARY     IHQUIRY 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  liis  parliamentaiy 
inquiry. 

Mr.  PIKE.  If  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana offers  an  amendment  to  section 
401  and  that  amendment  does  what  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  indicated  ear- 
lier that  he  will  do  in  reducing  the 
amount  Involved,  would  an  amendment 
by  myself  or  someone  el«e  to  strike  out 
section  401,  as  amended,  then  be  in 
order? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  No;  it 
would  not  be  in  order  to  strike  out  an 
amendment  after  it  has  been  adopted. 
If  the  gentleman  from  New  York  wished 
to  defeat  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  he  would  have  to 
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draw   the   issue   on   the   vote   on   that 
amendment. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  fmther  pailia- 
mentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  PIKE.  So  the  only  way  this  issue 
can  be  brought  to  the  floor  and  resolved 
is  on  the  debate  of  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana;  is  that 
correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Well, 
the  Chair  is  reluctant  to  answer  that 
question  without  seeing  the  amendment 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  wishes  to 
offer;  but  the  Chair  would  advise  the 
gentleman  that  if  the  gfntleman  from 
Louisiana  offers  an  amendment,  the 
committee  has  it  in  its  power  to  agree  to 
the  amendment  or  reject  the  amend- 
ment. If  it  were  agreed  to,  it  would  not 
be  then  in  order  to  move  to  strike  it  out. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Would  it  be  in  order  to  fur- 
ther amend  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Not 
once  it  is  agreed  to;  but  if  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  desired  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  while  it 
was  pending,  he  would  be  recognized  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUowfe: 

On  page  4,  after  line  12  and  before  line  13, 
insert  the  following  new  section : 

Sec.  402.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  that  portion  of  section  718  of 
Public  Law  93-238,  which  dttrlng  fiscal  year 
1974  prohibits  the  use  of  funds  for  the  en- 
listment of  non-prior  service  personnel 
when  It  will  cause  the  peroentage  of  non- 
high  school  graduate  enlistments  of  the  Serv- 
ice concerned  to  exceed  15  percent,  is  hereby 
waived.  ] 

POINT  OP  ORDE$ 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  committee  amendment. 

I  make  a  point  of  order  against  section 
402  of  the  committee  amendment  on  page 
4  of  the  bill,  lines  12  to  1*7.  Section  402 
constitutes  an  appropriation  in  a  legis- 
lative bill  and  as  such  is  In  violation  of 
clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Section  402  would  waive  a  limitation 
caiTied  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  section  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
Public  Law  93-238.  The  limitation  in  the 
appropriation  act  provides  that  no  funds 
shall  bs  available  for  enlistment  into  the 
military  services  of  in  excess  of  45  per- 
cent nonhigh  school  graduates  during 
fiscal  year  1975. 

The  waiving  of  the  elimination  would 
make  additional  moneys  available  for  a 
specific  function  for  which  those  funds 
would  not  otherwise  be  available,  and 
constitutes  an  appropriation  In  a  non- 
appropriation  bill,  a  violation  of  clause 
4  rule  XXr,  of  the  House  «f  Represent- 
atives. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  my  point  of 
order  against  section  402. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Docs 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  wish  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order  merely  as 
a  matter  of  formality,  because  I  ex- 
pressed myself  today  dui-ing  debate.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  an  infraction  of  the  rules  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  authoriz- 
ing legislation  of  an  appropriation  bill. 
However,  I  imderstand  the  procedure 
which  was  taken  was  witJiin  the  guide- 
lines of  parliamentary  procedure  and 
activity,  so  I  recognize  that  fact.  How- 
ever, I  do  rise  against  the  point  of  order 
in  support  of  my  own  position. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  makes  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  now  printed  on  page  4, 
lines  12  through  17,  of  the  bill,  on  the 
ground  that  it  constitutes  an  appropri- 
ation on  a  legislative  bill  in  violation  of 
clause  4,  rule  21. 

The  amendment  would  remove  the  lim- 
itation on  the  use  of  funds  contained  in 
section  17  of  the  Defense  Appropriation 
Act  of  1974.  That  provision  prohibits  the 
use  of  funds  appropriated  in  that  act  for 
the  enlistment  of  nonprior  service  per- 
sonnel when  it  will  cause  the  percentage 
of  nonhigh  school  graduate  enlistments 
in  the  services  concerned  to  exceed  15 
percent.  The  effect  of  the  waiver  of  that 
limitation  on  the  availability  of  appro- 
priated funds  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  in  the  amend- 
ment is  to  make  available  for  a  new  pur- 
pose fimds  which  have  already  been  ap- 
propriated. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the 
amendment  constitutes  an  appropriation 
on  a  legislative  bill,  and  the  Chair  there- 
fore sustains  the  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment. 

AMENDMENT     OFFEKED    BT    MR.     HEBERT 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
formity with  the  previous  discussion  held 
between  the  Chair  and  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hebert:  On 
page  4,  beginning  at  line  5,  insert  new  mate- 
rial to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  401.  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  401 
of  Public  Law  89-367,  approved  March  15, 
1966  (80  Stat.  37),  as  amended,  is  hereby 
amended  by  deleting  "$1,126,000,000"  and 
inserting  "$1,400,000,000"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  402.  No  volunteer  for  enlistment  Into 
the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  denied  enlistment 
solely  because  of  his  not  having  a  high  school 
diploma. 

PASLIAMENTAKY     INQUIRY 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
v.'ould  it  be  appropriate  for  me  to  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
to  section  402?  At  this  point? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  This 
would  be  an  appropriate  time,  or  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  could  reser^'e  a  point 
of  order. 
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POINT     OF     ORDER 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  point  of  order,  not  against 
the  substitute  for  section  401,  but  against 
the  substitute  for  section  402,  because 
this  amendment  would  permit  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  which  otherwise  could 
not  be  expended  under  the  existing  law. 
because  it  is  almost  a  repeat  of  section 
402  as  originally  offered. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  the 
limitation  in  the  appropriation  bill  pro- 
vides that  no  funds  shall  be  available  for 
the  enlistment  in  the  military  services, 
that  there  is  no  limit,  and  they  cannot  be 
prevented  from  enlisting  because  of  their 
educational  qualifications.  The  waiving 
of  this  would  make  additional  moneys 
available  for  a  specific  function  for 
which  those  funds  would  not  otherwise  be 
available,  and  it  constitutes  an  appro- 
priation in  a  nonappropriation  biU  and. 
I  believe,  therefore,  violates  clause  4  of 
rule  XXI  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

POINT   OF    ORDER 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  make  a  point  of  order  against  the  en- 
tire section,  based  on  the  same  argu- 
ments and  reasons  that  I  gave  before. 

Now,  admittedly,  I  have  not  seen  a 
copy  of  this  amendment,  and  I  would 
like  to  direct  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
to  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiiy. 

PARLIAMENTARY    mQOlRY 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there 
one  or  are  there  two  separate  additions 
to  this  section,  or  are  they  being  handled 
separately  by  this  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  there  are  two  sec- 
tions involved  under  a  single  amendment, 
and  the  gentleman  would  be  within  his 
right  to  make  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
insist  upon  my  point  of  order  against 
both  sections  which  are  represented  by 
one  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
HEBERT)  Wish  to  be  heard  on  the  points 
of  order? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
desire  to  be  heard  on  both  points  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  First  of  aU,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  section  402,  in  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut,  this  is  not 
subject  to  a  point  or  order.  It  is  in  the 
bill,  it  has  been  in  the  bill,  and  it  is 
the  language  of  the  House  and  also  of 
this  committee.  It  is  not  in  violation  of 
any  rule  of  the  House,  nor  is  it  in  any 
manner,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, an  attempt  to  do  anything  to  the 
appropriation  bill. 

This  is  our  language  from  last  year's 
law.  It  is  repeated  from  the  language  of 
last  year's  law,  and  it  is  a  representa- 
tion of  what  was  repeated  and  it  is  con- 
sistent with  what  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  argued,  and  what  he  has  said 
concerning  section  401. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  moving  down  to 
the  second  point  of  order  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  offered  to  section 


402,  the  amendment  states  that  "no 
volunteer  for  enhstment  into  the  Armed 
Forces  shall  be  denied  enlistment  solely 
because  of  his  not  having  a  high  school 
diploma." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  basic  law.  This 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  ap- 
propriation, it  presents  no  instructions 
to  appropriate,  it  has  no  guidance,  it 
has  no  direction  or  anything  that  one 
can  imagine  relative  to  a  liasic  law  which 
is  vested  in  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

All  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
says  in  this  matter,  which  is  germane,  is 
that  no  man,  no  volunteer,  shall  be  de- 
nied entrance  into  the  imiform  of  his 
country  just  because  he  does  not  have 
a  high  school  certificate. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  desire 
to  be  heard  further  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  Rule 
XXI,  section  835,  of  the  Rules  of  tl:ie 
House  of  Representatives  states  as  fol- 
lows : 

■•  •  *  if  a  portion  of  a  proposed  amend- 
ment"— and  this  is  one  amendment — "be 
out  of  order.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  rejection 
of  the  whole  amendment;  and  where  a  point 
Is  made  against  the  whole  of  a  paragraph, 
the  whole  must  go  out,  but  it  Is  otherwise 
when  the  point  is  made  only  against  a  por- 
tion." 

Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  making 
a  point  of  order  against  the  entire 
amendment,  because  part  of  it  is  defec- 
tive. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  further  in  connection  with  my 
point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
clearly  my  view  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  offered  to  section  401  that 
a  point  of  order  would  not  lie,  but  the 
point  of  order,  in  my  opinion,  would  lie 
to  section  402,  because  in  modifying  ex- 
isting appropriation  law,  which  is  the  law 
today,  the  amendment  permits  fimds 
a\'ailable  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
available  for  expenditure. 

Authorization  could  be  provided  in  this 
measure,  but  the  making  of  funds  avail- 
able which  cannot  be  made  available 
imder  the  present  appropriation  law  for 
the  first  fiscal  year  would,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  in  violation  of  clause  4  of 
rule  XXI. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  should  reread  the  amendment.  It  says 
that  no  volunteer  for  enlistment  into  the 
Ai-med  Forces  shall  be  denied  enlistment 
solelj'  because  of  his  not  having  a  high 
school  diploma.  That  is  legislation  purely 
and  simply.  It  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Coiimiittee  on  Armed  Services 
and  it  is  germane  to  this  bill  and  it  does 
not  concern  appropriations.  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Mahon)  when  he  says  that  this  will 
iiidii-ectly  affect  the  appropriations 
process. 

I  may  point  out  that  when  we  pass  a 
pay  raise  bill,  which  no  one  has  argued 
is  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  we  indirectly  affect 
the  appropriations  process.  So  I  think 
that  the  gentleman's  argimient  is  totallj- 
incorrect.  It  is  purely  and  simply  legis- 
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lation.  It  is  proper  for  it  to  be  in  this  bill 
and  I  respectfully  urge  the  Chair  to  deny 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order  as  well.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  agree  of  course  with  the 
point  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  GuBSER).  If  the  point  of 
order  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon)  and  the  position  of  that  gentle- 
man was  sustained,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  would  be 
completely  prevented  from  passing  any 
legislation  dealing  with  the  Armed  Forces 
whatsoever.  The  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations would  be  in  charge  of  every- 
thing. Our  responsibility  deals  directly 
with  the  enlistment  of  personnel  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  This  amendment  deals 
only  with  conditions  imder  which  those 
enlistments  shall  take  place.  It  is  totally 
within  the  authority  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  in  fact  to  rule  such 
an  amendment  out  of  order  would  be  in 
effect  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the 
entire  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  OHara)  . 
Hie  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  OiAUfo)  make  a  point  of  order  that 
section  402  in  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Hebeht)  constitutes  an  appropriation  in 
an  authorization  bUl  and  therefore  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order.  The  Chair  has 
examined  the  language  of  the  proposed 
section  402  and  finds  no  reference  what- 
soever to  an  appropriation  of  funds  or  to 
a  limitation  upon  the  me  of  appropriated 
funds. 

Therefore  the  Chair  finds  that  the 
amendment  as  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  does  not  on  the  face  of  it 
directly  affect  any  appropriation  action 
and  the  Chair  therefore  overrules  the 
point  of  order  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  the  point  of  order  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Hebert)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
this  amendment  does  is  to  reduce  the 
ceiling  from  $1,600,000,000  down  to 
♦1,400,000,000.  The  entire  subject  matter 
of  this  amendment  was  discussed  before 
the  House  and  we  understand  exactly 
what  it  is.  There  is  nothing  I  can  add 
to  It.  In  other  words,  we  are  just  reduc- 
ing the  amount  by  $200,000,000.  That  is 
all  I  can  say  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  to  support  the  second  part 
of  this  amendment  that  deals  with 
the  necessity  for  having  a  high  school 
diploma  in  order  to  be  recruited  into 
the  armed  services.  The  volunteer  Army 
Is  on  trial  and  we  are  trying  to  see 
whether  we  cannot  do  without  a  draft 
in  order  to  maintain  an  adequate  armed 
services.  The  Secretaries  of  the  various 
services  have  taken  steps  to  see  that  we 
get  the  proper  categories  of  Intelligence 
in  the  various  groups  into  our  services. 
We  have  different  categories  of  Intelli- 
gence. We  have  category  1,  category  2, 
category  3.  and  category  4.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  an  enlisted  man  in  World 
War  n  and  would  not  like  to  look  up 
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my  own  record  and  see  what  my  own 
category  was,  but  the  main  point  is  not 
whether  a  man  has  a  high  school  di- 
ploma but  whether  he  has  the  traina- 
bility  to  become  a  good  serviceman. 

I  am  told  by  the  Secretaries  of  the 
services  and  others  who  are  in  the  train- 
ing procedure  that  there  are  many  train- 
able young  men  and  women  who  are 
available  who  do  not  have  high  school 
degrees,  and  who  would  make  good 
soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines. 

At  the  Marine  recruiting  depot  in  my 
district,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  a 
training  program  for  recruits  with  high 
intelligence  categories,  but  vei-y  little 
formal  education,  and  who  are  turning 
out  to  be  excellent  marines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  support  this  con- 
cept. I  think  the  mistake  that  was  made 
in  the  first  place,  and  that  has  caused 
the  problem  within  the  services,  was 
the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations was  legislating  on  an  appro- 
priation bill  when  they  put  that  limita- 
tion on  in  the  first  place. 

So,  I  am  glad  to  support  the  amend- 
ment as  to  section  402. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wilj 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me, 
and  I  would  say  that  I  too  support  this 
amendment. 

I  might  add  that  recently  there  was 
one  instance  that  came  to  my  attention, 
having  to  do  with  a  young  man  who 
tried  to  get  into  the  Army,  and  tried  to 
get  into  (X:S.  He  was  just  a  few  points 
short  of  making  the  necessary  score  so 
as  to  get  Lito  OCS,  but  he  had  no  high 
school  degree,  the  only  way  to  get  into 
the  military  service  and  go  through 
that  route  to  OCS.  And  even  though  he 
scored  very  highly  in  his  academic  re- 
views and  subject,  he  just  slightly  failed 
to  get  the  score  necessary  to  go  into 
0<^,  and  because  of  the  arbitrary  quota, 
just  because  this  man  did  not  have  a 
piece  of  paper  saying  that  he  was  a  high 
school  graduate  he  could  not  even  get 
into  the  Army.  Thereby  the  Army  was 
denied  a  man  who  would  have  proved  to 
be  an  intelligent  and  excellent  profes- 
sional soldier,  and  who  was  desirous  of 
being  in  the  Army. 

I  think  these  arbitrary  quotas  are  bad, 
and  that  they  work  against  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  services.  Our  services  them- 
selves are  very  concerned  about  getting 
the  highest  candidates  that  they  can. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this 
amendment,  and  ask  that  I  may  associate 
myself  with  the  remarka  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BOB  WHiSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
that  a  high  school  degree  is  not  neces- 
sarily important.  President  Lincoln  be- 
came a  great  President  of  the  United 
States  without  a  high  school  degree. 
Andrew  Johnson  became  President,  and 
he  was  not  even  impeached  for  not  hav- 
ing a  high  school  degree.  So  I  think, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  t^e  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  every  effort  Is  being 
made  to  structure  a  debate  here  in  which 
we  are  going  to  have  to  talk  about  high 
school  education,  and  every  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  avoid  the  question  of  how 
much  money  we  ought  to  be  sending  to 
Vietnam  in  additional  military  aid. 
'  The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  presented 
his  amendment,  and  said  it  is  a  cut.  It 
is  no  such  thing.  As  the  bill  stands  right 
now,  the  limit  on  mihtary  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  is  $1,126,000,000.  What  the 
gentleman's  amendment  does  is  increase 
that  aid  to  $1.4  billion,  an  increase  of 
$274  million. 

Frankly,  I  am  going  to  let  other  peo- 
ple argue  about  this  high  school  educa- 
tion business,  because  I  do  not  believe, 
really,  that  this  is  the  kind  of  debate 
in  which  we  should  suddenly  say  that 
the  services  cannot  require  a  high  school 
education.  But  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  question  about  adding  $274 
million  in  military  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam. 

Eighteen  months  ago  we  declared 
peace  with  honor,  and  there  is  obviously 
no  peace.  I  submit  to  the  Members  that 
whether  or  not  there  is  honor  is  not 
going  depend  on  how  much  additional 
military  assistance  we  send  to  South 
Vietnam,  but  on  how  we  treat  our  own 
people  here  in  this  country. 

There  is  all  kinds  of  money  bemg 
squirreled  away  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  We  are  not  abandoning  the 
South  Vietnamese.  There  ^  $1,126,000,- 
000  for  them  this  year.  What  have  they 
been  doing  with  their  defense  budget? 
That  is  the  real  question. 

In  1971  the  Vietnamese  defense  budget 
was  $1,315,000,000.  Our  aid  to  Vietnam 
then  was  $1,526,000,000,  almost  exactly 
the  total  of  their  defense  budget.  In  this 
year  they  have  reduced  their  defense 
budget  from  $1.3  billion  to  $474  million, 
but  we  are  being  asked  to  increase  our 
military  assistance  to  South  Vietnam.  We 
are  being  asked  to  go  by  this  amendment 
from  $1,126,000,000  to  $1,400,000,000,  an 
increase  of  $274  million,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Vietnamese  are  decreasing  their 
defense  expenditure. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  the 
other  day  said  he  was  going  to  appoint  a 
high-class  committee  to  study  the  needs 
of  the  Vietnam  veterans.  I  would  suggest 
to  the  Members,  let  us  send  a  high-class 
committee  to  Vietnam,  but  let  us  spend 
the  money  on  our  own  Vietnam  veterans. 
Why  on  earth  should  we  be  increasing 
our  military  assistance  to  South  Vietnam 
when  the  South  Vietnameie  are  cutting 
their  military  budget  by  towo- thirds?  It 
is  one-third  of  what  it  wa«  3  years  ago. 
This  is  a  mischievous  combination  of 
separate  articles  in  one  amendment  seek- 
ing to  distract  the  Members'  attention 
from  the  fact  that  everything  really 
sought  in  this  amendment  is  to  send 
more  militaiT  assistance  to  South  Viet- 
nam. Do  not  let  anybody  kid  himself  that 
this  amendment  reduces  the  amount  in 
this  bill.  This  amendment  increases  by 
$274  million  the  amount  that  Is  left  in 
this  bill  after  the  point  of  order  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
GiAnuo)  struck  out  section  401. 

We  should  leave  section  401  stricken 
out.  We  should  not  Increase  our  military 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam.  What  they 
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are  asking  for  is  more  money  to  spend  in 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year.  The 
South  Vietnamese  are  spending  less.  We 
are  asked  to  spend  more. 

Mr.  (?ONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that 
the  vote  on  401  and  402  be  divided. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  OIIara*.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  rule  XVT,  para- 
graph 6: 

C>i  the  demand  cf  any  Member,  before  the 
qxiestlon  Is  put,  a  question  shall  be  divided 
if  it  Include  propositions  so  distinct  In  sub- 
stance that  one  being  taken  away  a  substan- 
tive proposition  shall  remain: 

The  question  shall  be  divided  when 
those  circumstances  exist. 

Clearly,  this  amendment  presents  such 
circumstances,  and  the  question  will  be 
divided  before  it  is  put. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  Chaii-man. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CThairman,  I  will  speak  on  both 
amendments  at  the  same  time.  I  do 
not  know  an  awful  lot  about  the 
second  part  of  the  amendment  on 
high  school  education,  but  it  seems  to  me 
a  little  bit  inane  that  if  10  men  are 
standing  in  a  line,  and  five  of  them  have 
graduated  from  high  school  ant*  five  have 
not,  and  if  the  ser\-ice  wants  the  five  high 
school  graduates  and  they  cannot  select 
the  last  five  who  are  in  line  who  may  have 
gniduated  from  high  school,  under  the 
amendment  as  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  the  services  would  be 
totally  deprived  of  that  kind  of  discre- 
tion. That  is  not  really  why  I  am  here. 

I  am  here  to  oppose  the  provisions  on 
Vietnam. 

We  have  made  our  peace  out  in  South- 
east Asia,  but  how  about  the  Vietnamese? 
Unfortimately  they  are  still  out  there 
scrapping  like  cats  and  dogs  and 
scrapping  at  a  level  of  about  55,000  dead 
Vietnamese  last  year.  They  have  executed 
an  agreement  and  we  have  executed  an 
agreement.  We  are  trying  to  live  up  to 
our  part,  but  there  is  no  coercion  or  no 
effort  whatsoever  to  force  these  folks  into 
some  kind  of  compromise  settlement.  As 
long  as  we  continue  to  pay  $1.4  billion 
for  military  assistance  and  $700  million 
for  economic  assistance,  there  is  going  to 
be  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Saigon 
(jovemment  to  effect  any  compromise 
whatsoever  with  the  people  against  whom 
they  are  fighting. 

We  have  seen  the  Army  study  last 
summer.  We  know  the  South  Vietnamese, 
even  though  they  are  allegedly  restrained 
and  even  though  I  personally  support  the 
Saigon  Government  but  not  at  crazy 
levels  of  economic  assistance.  We  know 
we  cannot  continue  to  plunk  out  $2  bil- 
Hon  and  $2.5  billion  indefinitely  and  we 
have  got  to  set  some  kind  of  restraint 
on  what  we  are  doing. 

We  wisely  joined  with  the  Appropria- 
tion Committees  last  year  and  said  we 
would  spend  $1.1  billion  for  Vietnam. 
What  did  the  military  do?  They  spent 
in  the  first  quarter  $613  million  at  a  rate 
of  about  $2.4  billion  level  of  assistance. 
They  did  not  expect  that  kind  of  assist- 
ance or  funding  in  their  wildest  imagi- 
nation. It  was  the  military  which  came 
back  to  our  committee  and  asked  that  the 
$2.1  billion  level  of  spending  be  reduced 
by  $500  million,  and  that  is  why  we  did 
it.  We  later  accepted  an  amendment  of- 


fered by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Randall)  and  further  reduced  the 
item  to  $1.3  billion  and  later  in  con- 
ference reduced  it  to  this  item  of  $1,126 
million. 

But  what  did  the  mihtary  do?  In  the 
second  quarter  they  spent  $277  million. 
So  they  used  about  $850  milUon  and 
started  the  year  and  had  several  hundred 
million  left  over  and  they  contmued  to 
.'ipend  like  drunken  sailors. 

I  just  think  that  we  have  to  put  the 
muzzle  on  them  just  a  little  bit.  We  have 
set  a  lifiiitation  last  year.  The  items  that 
we  had  agreed  to  send  them  in  the  last 
half  of  last  year  and  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  they  have  not  received  yet.  We 
liave  still  a  full  supply  line.  There  may 
be  a  little  bit  of  a  bubble  if  we  do  not 
pass  this  amendment  later  on  in  the 
year,  but  nothing  more. 

But  I  think  we  have  to  exercise  some 
restramt  and  motivate  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  accept  some  kind  of  com- 
promise government  in  that  area.  Cur- 
rently they  are  expending  ammunition 
rounds  at  a  fierce  rate.  We  say  we  have  to 
pass  this  amendment  because  12.000 
Gouth  Vietnamese  have  been  killed  over 
the  past  year.  If  we  believe  all  the  figures 
that  have  been  presented  to  our  commit- 
tee, over  40,000  North  Vietnamese  have 
met  their  maker  over  the  past  year.  That 
does  not  show,  in  those  figures,  that  we 
have  exercised  very  much  restraint. 

I  asked  the  generals  who  supported 
this  bill  how  many  battalion  incidents 
did  the  South  Vietnamese  initiate?  How 
many  total  incidents  occurred  that  were 
initiated  by  either  side?  What  were  the 
company-sized  incidents? 

As  the  Members  will  recall,  we  had  all 
those  figures  at  the  tips  of  our  tongues 
in  past  year.  Now  in  a  very  confused  situ- 
ation we  have  no  information  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  will  confine  his  request  to  1 
minute. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  pleased  to  have  1  minu*^e  and  I  so  con- 
fine my  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  for  1  addi- 
tional minute? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  section  401  and  in  support 
of  section  402. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  Mr.  Pike's  position  to  delete  the  $474 
miUion  for  military  aid  to  South  Vietnam 
from  HJl.  12565. 

This  request  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment presents  us  with  three  very  per- 
plexing dilemmas — dilemmas  that  differ 
in  :  ature  yet  dilemmas  that  must  be 
dealt  with  by  this  body  today. 

As  you  will  all  remember  last  year  this 


Congress  set  a  ceihng  on  military  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  of  $1.1  bilhon,  some  $474 
million  less  that  the  administration's 
request.  In  that  same  year  the  House 
wrestled  with  the  question  of  impoimd- 
ment  and  control  of  the  Federal  budget. 
We  accepted  the  administrations  crit- 
icism that  there  was  no  congressional 
control  exercised  over  expenditures,  and 
subsequently  adopted  a  budget  ceiling 
vrithin  which  we  would  allocate  mone>s. 
The  first  dilemma  then,  is  a  fiscal  one. 
We  are  asked  to  disregard  the  concept 
of  fiscal  responsibilitj',  to  vote  a  supple- 
mental authorization  to  an  agency  which 
has  failed  to  live  within  the  limits  set 
by  this  Congress.  I  think  Senator  Pear- 
son's testimony  last  week  on  this  subject 
bears  repeating: 

VST.en  the  Congress  ertablisbes  a  spending 
level  for  an  agency,  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  we  expect  that  agency  to 
stay  within  its  budget.  We  do  not  expect  the 
agency  to  spend  at  levels  which  leave  it  with- 
out funds  before  the  fiscal  year  ends  and 
Then  to  cotns  tj  Congress  for  supplemental 
funds  to  slave  oS  disaster.  That  Is  precisely 
what  the  Department  of  Defense  has  done 
with  the  MASF  program  In  FY  74. 

The  second  dilemma  we  face  deals  with 
the  nature  of  our  relationship  to  Indo- 
cliina.  This  administratian  has  pro- 
claimed a  policy  of  peace  in  Vietnam. 
Its  efforts  in  this  regard  have  been  sub- 
stantial, culminating  in  the  ceasefire  and 
the  Paris  agreement,  lliese  achievements 
provide  us  with  the  long  hoped  for  op- 
portunity to  change  the  nature  of  oi:r 
involvement  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
to  build,  in  cooperation  with  the  inter- 
national community  and  the  govern- 
ments of  Indochina,  a  seciue  and  last- 
ing peace.  Will  shipping  yet  more  arms 
to  South  Vietnam  help  strengthen  the 
ceasefire  agreement?  Will  an  increase  in 
the  weapons  of  war  help  build  the  peace? 
This  vote  today  then,  presents  us  with  a 
second  dilemma,  pursuing  the  peace  with 
a  policy  of  increased  miUtar>'  commit- 
ment. 

Our  third  dilemma,  Mr.  Chairman,  in- 
volves this  country's  role  in  the  inter- 
national community.  There  are  many  in 
the  Congress  who  believe  America  has  an 
obligation  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  war. 
Last  year  I  traveled  with  a  group  of 
Congressmen  to  Vietnam  to  study  the 
problem  of  children  left  as  orphans  be- 
cause of  the  fighting  in  that  country.  We 
found  the  need  for  relief  and  rehabihta- 
tion  among  these  chikiren  to  be  over- 
whelming. The  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Robison)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steicer;  among 
others  have  worked  veiT  hard  to  secure 
some  .'Vmerican  dollars  for  these  orphans. 
It  is  a  pressing  need  in  a  coimtry  such  as 
South  Vietnam  where  orUy  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  total  budget  finds  its 
way  into  human  welfare  programs.  So, 
Mr.  c::iiairman,  we  are  finally  faced  with 
the  third  dilemma  of  trying  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  war  while  at  the  same  time 
funding  the  arms  of  war. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  then  to  consider 
this  vote  today  in  the  context  of  these 
three  dQemmas.  Will  we  allow  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  nullify  congres- 
sional intent  to  reduce  the  level  of  Amer- 
icEuti  military  support  to  South  Vietnam? 
Will  we  work  to  build  the  peace  while  at 
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the  same  time  Increasing  the  capability 
for  war?  Will  we  pursue  a  program  of 
rehabilitation  while  providing  the  neces- 
sities for  destruction?  Considered  in  this 
context,  I  believe  this  body's  only  answer 
can  be  support  of  this  position. 

I  support  the  concept  of  section  402, 
allowing  for  more  flexibility  in  recruiting 
practices. 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  We  ask.  why  are  we 
passing  this  amendment?  To  this  point 
in  the  debate  there  has  not  been  one 
word  expressed  in  the  debate  as  to  why 
we  shoiild  expend  the  extra  $274  million 
to  support  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. What  that  money  is  for  is  to 
pay  for  100,000  batteiys  for  communica- 
tion facilities,  to  bxiy  some  POL  from  In- 
donesia and  It  is  to  give  the  South  Viet- 
namese what  we  call  a  90-day  supply  of 
ammunition,  maybe  near  the  end  of  the 
year  when  the  deliveries  would  take 
place. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  demands  our  action  in  the  supple- 
mental bill.  I  will  be  looking  very  care- 
fully to  hear  further  rational  in  support 
of  this  amendment.  It  has  not  been  pro- 
vided fran  the  c«nmittee  to  this  point 
Oentlemen.  there  is  an  old  saying  that 
If  you  are  fooled  once  it  may  be  be- 
cause the  other  guy  is  smart,  but  if  you 
are  fooled  twice  In  the  same  way  by  the 
same  tactics  it  must  be  because  you  are 
a  damned  fool.  When  we  carefully  con- 
sidered the  fiscal  year  1974  defense 
budget,  after  much  thought  and  debate 
we  settled  on  a  celling  of  $1,126  billion. 
But  the  Executive  decided  it  did  not 
have  to  pay  attention  to  the  instructions 
of  Congress.  Those  fellows  had  these  un- 
obligated funds,  and  as  we  all  know,  if 
you  do  not  spend  every  cent  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  you  can  get  yoiu*  hands 
on.  why,  you  are  exposing  the  national 
security  to  the  gravest  danger  imagin- 
able. These  imobligated  funds  were  just 
burning  holes  In  the  pockets  of  the  Pen- 
tagon. So  they  spent  at  more  than  double 
the  ceiling  rate  during  the  first  quarter 
of  fiscal  year  1974,  and  now  they  tell  us 
to  fall  in  line  and  ratify  their  overspend- 
ing. 

Henry  Kissinger,  for  whom  I  otherwise 
have  great  admiration  now  tells  us  we 
have  a  commitment  to  provide  financial 
support  as  long  as  it  is  needed.  He  tells 
us  this  commitment  is  based  on  the  Paris 
Peace  Agreement.  Mind  you,  it  is  not  part 
of  any  written  agreement.  It  is  not  part 
of  the  protocols  to  the  agreement.  It  is 
not  part  of  any  understanding  an- 
nounced at  the  time  of  the  agreement. 
But  somehow  it  is  supposed  to  be  im- 
plied by  the  agreement.  If  we  allow  this 
to  get  by,  no  doubt  we  can  expect  addi- 
tional alleged  commitments  to  be  dis- 
covered as  the  occasions  arise. 

But  let  us  not  quibble  about  what  is 
or  is  not  Included  in  the  agreement.  The 
fact  is  the  Constitution  specifies  that 
treaties  can  only  be  made  with  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 
This  is  the  only  way  the  Congress  and 
the  Natl<m  can  be  committed.  Executive 
agreements  such  as  the  Paris  agreement 
are  useful  and  convenient,  but  it  is  ab- 
solutely unconstitutional  to  construe 
them  as  national  commitments. 

So  if  we  are  to  give  Vietnam  this 
money,  let  us  not  claim  the  excuse  that 
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we  are  Uving  up  to  eommitments.  The 
only  reason  for  voting  to  take  this  lialf 
billion  dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
American  people  is  a  belief  that  it  should 
be  done. 

The  Pentagon  tells  us  they  need  this 
higher  level  of  spending  because  the  next 
18  to  24  months  wlU  be  the  critical  pe- 
riod for  the  survival  of  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment. If  you  believe  this,  then  listen 
to  a  bit  of  history. 

In  1950,  Vietnamese  Premier  Nguyen 
Phan  Long  told  the  press  he  could  win 
in  6  months  if  he  got  U.S.  military  and 
economic  aid. 

In  1953,  French  Qen.  Raoul  Salan 
predicted  victory  by  1965. 

On  January  1,  1964,  French  Gen. 
Henri  Navarre  was  even  more  optimistic, 
saying  "I  fully  expect  victory  .  .  .  after 
6  more  months  of  hard  fighting." 

In  April,  1954,  John  Poster  DuUes  pre- 
dicted the  end  of  organized  opposition  by 
the  end  of  1955. 

Also  in  April.  1954,  Vice  President 
Nixon  predicted  the  French  would  win, 
and  thought  we  should  jump  in  and  help 
them. 

Moving  up  to  1963,  we  find  our  com- 
mander. Gen.  Paul  Harkins,  saying 
"the  end  of  the  war  is  In  sight." 

In  1965,  Premier  Ky  said  it  would  be 
done  in  3  or  4  years.  But  Richard  Nixon 
said  it  would  take  only  2  years.  Tbey 
were  both  wrong. 

Now  it's  9  years  later  and  we  are  being 
fed  the  same  line. 

South  Vietnam  is  not  starving;  with- 
out this  supplemental  we  will  stiU  be 
giving  a  total  of  $2  bUllon  this  year, 
which  is  several  times  the  size  of  the 
Saigon  government's  budget.  Our  eco- 
nomic aid  alone  wiU  be  $710  million — 
more  than  in  any  year  except  1966. 

The  war  is  not  over  In  South  VIetaam; 
there  have  been  more  than  50,000  killed 
since  our  peace  with  honor.  The  Viet- 
namese are  proceeding  to  settle  their 
problems  just  as  if  we  had  never  been 
there,  except  now  both  sides  are  better 
armed  and  better  able  t©  kill  one  another 
Last  simuner,  a  U.S.  Army  study 
showed  the  Saigon  army  fired  about  20 
times  as  much  ammunition  as  the  other 
side,  regardless  of  how  much  we  gave 
them.  If  we  gave  Saigon  less  ammo,  they 
fired  less  and  so  did  the  other  side.  If 
we  gave  them  more,  both  sides  fired 
more. 

Nothing  we  can  do  there  is  going  to 
affect  the  final  outcome,*  we  can  only 
delay  it,  and  break  our  own  bank  in 
the  process.  If  we  help  them  do  it,  they 
can  keep  this  war  going  for  100 
years,  by  which  time  we'll  be  ready  to  be 
on  the  receiving  end  of  somebody's  for- 
eign aid  program. 

I  personally  support  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment. I  hope  it  wina.  But  we  are  not 
doing  it  any  favors  by  trying  to  float 
it  on  a  sea  of  money.  Our  only  course 
must  be  to  set  a  firm  schedule  for  phas- 
ing our  assistance  down  and  out  over  a 
period  of  a  very  few  years.  We  had  the 
brains  to  do  this  when  we  passed  the 
fiscal  year  1974  authorization.  Now  let 
us  have  the  guts  to  stick  by  it. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  state- 
ments in  the  hearings  that  we  must  force 


South  Vietnam  to  makje  some  compro- 
mise with  North  Vietnam.  That  was  done 
in  Paris  in  January  1973.  We  only  want 
North  Vietnam  to  live  up  to  that  deal. 
Let  us  go  back  and  review  some  history. 
A  long  time  ago  we  became  involved  in  a 
war  in  Vietnam.  I,  for  one,  opposed  send- 
ing combat  troops  there,  but  apparently 
mine  was  a  voice  in  the  wilderness. 

During  that  time  we  lost  56,000  Ameri- 
can dead.  360,000  wounded  and  $120  bU- 
lion  spent.  A  couple  years  ago  there  was 
almost  600,000  Americans  in  Vietnam 
fighting  and  dying.  The  casualties  were 
coming  in  at  a  tremendous  rate. 

There  was  a  peace  made.  It  was  not 
the  type  of  peace  we  would  like  to  have 
had.  Wars  are  not  usually  finished  the 
way  we  would  want  it  finished.  Russia 
had  been  sending  supplies  to  North  Viet- 
nam and  we  have  been  sending  supplies 
to  South  Vietnam,  but  not  one  American 
combat  troop  is  there.  There  is  not  one 
American  being  killed  there.  We  have 
made  enormous  progress. 

They  say,  "When  is  it  all  going  to  be 
over?"  I  do  not  know.  It  may  be  soon.  It 
may  be  several  years  from  now. 

I,  for  one,  feel  very  deeply  that  what 
we  have  already  paid  in  sacrifices— re- 
member this,  56,000  American  dead,  360,- 
000  wounded,  $120  billion.  Are  we  going 
to  say  that  all  those  Americans  have 
died  in  vain,  all  those  wounded  have  suf- 
fered in  vain,  or  that  all  that  money  we 
have  spent  was  in  vain? 

No.  I  would  not  want  to  have  such  a 
sellout  on  my  mind.  I  wish  we  had  never 
become  involved  in  the  war;  but  as  long 
as  the  South  Vietnamese  are  willing  to 
fight  for  their  freedom  and  all  we  are 
furnishing  is  the  material  to  match  what 
Russia  is  fiuTiishing  something  can  be 
worked  out. 

I  could  not  sleep  if  I  thought  I  was 
taking  action  that  was  making  all  the 
American  sacrifices  in  vain.  Let  us  con- 
tinue to  give  South  Vietnam  at  least  a 
fighting  chance. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  fact  that 
the  question  before  us  has  been  divided. 
We  now  are  going  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  fimds  for  South  Vietnam.  If  this 
authorization  is  not  approved,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  cannot  provide 
funds  for  Vietnam  to  continue  to  fight 
to  stay  alive. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  makes  a 
point  that  the  amendment  has  been 
divided  and  that  we  will  vote  on  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  aid  for  Vietnam, 
not  $1.6  billion,  but  $1.4  billion.  We  do 
need  some  leeway  here,  and  while  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  different  opinions  among 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, I  strongly  support  the  first 
part  of  the  amendment,  the  amendment 
to  section  401  of  the  chfiirman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  He  is  not 
providing  additional  funds.  He  is  giving 
an  additional  authorization  so  Congress 
can  work  its  will  next  we«k  in  regard  to 
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this  matter.  If  we  vote  down  this  am«id- 
ment,  we  will  have  no  flexibility  with  re- 
spect to  additional  fimds  if  the  House 
desires  to  provide  the  additional  funds. 

I  myself  think  some  additional  funds 
are  absolutely  required. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  to 
section  401. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
this  amendment,  as  does  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Now.  we  have  been  told 
that  we  should  tell  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese. "It  is  time  to  compromise." 

We  told  them  to  compromise  in  order 
to  reach  a  peace  agreement — but  peace 
never  came.  If  they  compromise  any 
more,  the  next  step  can  be  capitulation. 
The  North  Vietnamese  will  be  in  control. 

They  have  stayed  alive  as  a  nation  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
did  not  respect  the  peace  agreement, 
whUe  the  South  Vietnamese  tried  to  live 
up  to  it.  South  Vietnam  has  survived 
without  the  participation  of  U.S. 
military  jjersonnel.  They  survived 
despite  very  severe  economic  strains 
caused  by  the  departure  of  the  Ameri- 
cans from  South  Vietnam.  Yet,  somehow, 
their  morale  has  stayed  high.  They  are 
holding  their  own  reasonably  well 
against  Conmiunist  pressure. 

Do  the  Members  of  the  House  know 
that?  The  North  Vietnamese  have  sent 
into  South  Vietnam  130,000  troops,  600 
tanks,  long  range  artillery,  and  anti- 
aircraft batteries;  they  have  built  12  air- 
fields inside  South  Vietnam,  an  oil  pipe- 
line, a  road  system.  This  is  a  major  in- 
vasion. It  cost  much  more  than  the 
amoimt  that  we  are  being  asked  to  make 
available  to  help  South  Vietnam  to  stay 
alive.  The  North  Vietnamese  are  not 
playing  games.  They  mean  to  conquer 
all  of  Indochina. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  because  of  this 
continued  pressure  by  North  Vietnam 
that  additional  funds  are  required.  It  is 
just  as  simple  as  that.  The  funds  that 
were  available  had  to  be  expended  faster 
than  was  anticipated.  The  South  Viet- 
namese are  nmning  out  of  suppUes.  They 
have  inflation  problems,  too;  things  cost 
more.  Congress  requires  that  they  buy 
their  fuel  elsewhere  and  pay  more  for  it, 
rather  than  buying  it  from  us.  The  sharp 
increase  in  equipment  prices  in  the 
United  States  has  reduced  the  amoimt  of 
equipment  available  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  reasons 
that  more  funds  are  needed.  But  this  is 
not  a  request  for  funds;  it  is  a  request  for 
an  increase  in  the  ceiling  on  using  funds 
already  appropriated. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  lis  not  forget 
that  we  have  a  commitment  to  help  the 
South  Vietnamese — ^not  ditch  them — 
help  them.  I  trust  Congress  does  not 
easily  and  conveniently  forget  America's 
commitments.  We  have  a  reputation  to 
uphold,  a  reputation  for  standing  by  our 
friends  and  keeping  our  word  to  them. 
That  is  why  we  must  adopt  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman said  earlier  that  if  we  do  not 


have  this  sonendment,  there  will  be  no 
fimds  in  the  budget  for  massive  aid  to 
Vietnam.  Now,  the  basic  law,  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  gave  them  last 
year  $1,126  million.  That  is  in  the  law  and 
stays  in  the  law,  irrespective  of  what  we 
do  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  has 
been  used  up.  What  is  requested  now  is 
not  a  massive  appropriation.  It  is  a  com- 
paratively small  amount. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  oppKJsition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, last  year  on  the  regular  appro- 
priation bill  I  had  moved  to  strike  over 
$3  billion  because  I  said  the  Defense  De- 
partment had  funds  on  hand  that  they 
would  be  able  to  use.  reobligate  funds  to 
use  in  a  general  way.  whichever  way  they 
want  to  in  many  instances.  That  was  lost 
because  the  Middle  East  flag  was  waved 
as  the  need  for  more  money. 

Now.  my  colleague,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike)  has  said  here 
again  they  try  to  smudge  over  the  issue 
of  this  additional  money  for  Vietnam  by 
throwing  in  other  questions.  The  money 
for  Southeast  Asia  will  not  end.  We  are 
not  being  asked  to  appropriate  money, 
because  the  Defense  Department,  as  I 
said  last  year,  has  on  hand  sufficient 
money  to  play  around  with,  and  they 
want  to  obligate  that  money  in  whichever 
way  they  wish. 

They  had  a.bonus  of  over  $400  million. 
Rather  than  give  it  back  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  rather  than  put  it  into  our 
own  defense,  the  Defense  Department 
wants  to  pour  it  down  into  the  hole  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

Now.  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
would  have  us  believe  that  he  is  reduc- 
ing the  request  from  $1.6  billion  to  $1.4 
biUion,  but  what  the  gentleman  fails  to 
tell  us  is  that  tlirough  an  accounting 
change,  the  Defense  Secretary  has  ad- 
mitted and  has  written  to  the  chairman 
of  the  conmiittee  that  they  have  an 
extra  $266  million  available,  which 
means  that  if  we  give  them  this  $1.4 
billion  plus,  and  with  this  accounting 
change  making  $266  milUon  available. 
they  are  bound  to  have  over  $1.6  billion 
right  now  to  give  to  Southeast  Asia. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  do  they 
need  money  for?  The  members  received 
a  letter  from  the  committee.  What  are 
they  going  to  use  the  money  for? 

They  are  going  to  use  it  because  the 
cost  of  fuel  in  Southeast  Asia  has  gone 
up.  They  are  going  to  use  it  to  replace 
Inflation  in  Southeast  Asia.  Who  is  going 
to  E>ay  the  extra  cost  of  fuel  for  our  con- 
stituents? Who  is  going  to  pay  the  extra 
costs  which  will  accrue  to  our  constitu- 
ents because  of  this  extra  spending  by 
the  Pentagon  in  Southeast  Asia? 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  need  for 
these  funds. 

They  have  sufficient  funds  on  hand  to 
continue  our  obligations,  with  the  origi- 
nal $1,126,000,000. 

They  are  asking  us  today  to  give  up 
and  to  let  the  Pentagon,  as  they  have 
stated  in  their  letter  to  the  committee, 
have  these  funds  to  provide  flexibility. 
This  is  stated  in  a  letter  from  Secretary 
of  Defense  Schlesinger  to  the  chairman 
of  this  committee.  It  states  that  it  is  to 
provide  flexibility  for  reprograming  of 


up  to  $205  million,  as  might  be  required, 
without  being  earmarked  or  anything 
else,  as  the  Pentagon  would  require,  these 
funds  to  be  used  as  they  see  fit  in  South- 
east Asia,  nov  as  we  see  fit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  heard  earlier  in 
general  debate  from  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  <  Mr.  Pike  i  Ambassador  Mar- 
tin in  Southeast  Asia  has  said: 

Do  not  give  the  Congress  the  Information, 
the    direct    information    they    want. 

So  again  they  can  fudge  this  over  in 
the  Defen.se  Department,  and  the  Defen.se 
Department  can  do  as  they  wish  with 
this  money,  money  which  should  be  used 
for  our  own  defenses  and  for  our  own 
priorities. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  Education  Subcommittee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  we  had  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  come  before  us, 
and  they  opposed  the  addition  of  tuition 
payments  for  South  Vietnam  veterans, 
because  there  was  an  expenditure  re- 
quired of  some  $250  million. 

In  other  words,  if  this  body  were  to 
vote  for  the  added  $200  million  to  Viet- 
nam it  would  be  saying  that  we  should 
send  the  money  to  the  Vietnamese  and 
not  to  the  American  veterans  of  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  my  understanding  that  with 
the  money  that  would  be  in  the  reduced 
amount,  they  could  continue  normal  op- 
erations between  now  and  the  end  of  the 
year.  However,  I  think  the  real  worry  is 
if  there  should  be  a  flare-up  in  the 
fighting. 

What  is  the  gentleman's  feeling  about 
the  sum  of  money  they  would  need  if 
there  should  be  a  sudden  attack  and  they 
would  have  to  provide  for  a  much  higher 
level  of  ojjerations? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
would  simply  have  to  come  back  to  this 
Congress  and  ask  for  additional  funds. 

Mr.  FRET  .INGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  minutes  ago,  I 
mentioned  that  I  had  been  in  India  about 
6  weeks  ago.  From  India  I  went  to  Saigon, 
and  I  feel  very  strongly  we  must  supply 
sufficient  miUtary  and  econmnic  assist- 
ance to  that  country.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested we  should  not  play  around  with  our 
dollars  or  pour  them  into  a  hole.  That  is 
not  what  is  concerned  here.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  this  is  a  manageable  situ- 
ation; it  is  one  that  requires  substantial 
assistance  from  this  country.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  whether  we  have  made  our 
peace  or  not,  as  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia  Indicated.  We  have  reduced  and 
in  fact  have  eliminated  our  direct  mili- 
tary involvement,  but  our  relationship 
with  Saigon  remains. 

We  hear  from  the  gentleman  from 
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California  that  he  supports  Saigon,  but 
not  at  crasy  levels.  Well,  nobody  is  sug- 
gesting that  we  suiqiort  Saigon  at  crazy 
levela.  What  we  have  there  Is  a  serious 
situation.  Through  no  fault  of  Saigon's, 
they  are  anxious  to  have  a  cease  fire,  that 
was  theoretically  agreed  to  in  Paris  14 
months  ago,  take  effect.  They  would  like 
to  end  the  hostilities  wliich  still  continue, 
and  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia recognizes  it,  at  a  high  level,  but 
the  pressure  comes  from  the  other  side, 
and  the  pressure  requires  a  military  re- 
sponse. We  could  not  blink  at  the  fact 
that  we  have  an  obligation  and  at  this 
stage  walk  away  and  say  the  normal  level 
of  jurisdiction  will  permit  them  to  oper- 
ate with  the  assistance  we  provide  them. 
There  is  a  crisis  which  is  faced  In  part 
because  of  an  Inflation  which  reached 
the  rate  of  68  percent  last  year  and  an 
oil  crisis  which  was  not  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese's doing.  So  I  would  hope  that  we  will 
not  be  beguiled  by  what  we  may  feel 
about  the  way  we  got  into  Vietnam  and 
the  difficulty  of  getting  out. 

We  are  faced  with  a  practical  problem. 
It  is  one  that  I  hope  we  face  squarely,  and 
Z  hope  we  face  it  tonight. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FRELmOHUTSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Is  It  not  true  that  a  part 
of  the  Vletoamlzation  program  which  we 
hope  would  allow  the  military  disengage- 
ment of  UJB.  forces  from  Southeast  Asia 
Included  a  promise  and  a  conmiltment  by 
the  United  States  of  America  that  we 
would  replace  military  material  on  a  one- 
for-one  basis? 

Mr.  FRELINGHDYSEN.  That  is  per- 
fectly true. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  And  is  it  not  also  true 
tha  $1,126,000,000  figure  menUoned  at 
the  time  It  was  put  into  the  law  was 
bMed  on  a  one-for-one  replacement? 

Mr.  PREUNGHUYSEN.  Itat  Is  the 
truth. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  And  is  it  not  further 
true  the  extent  of  hostilities  and  the  ag- 
gression fay  the  North  Vietnamese,  and 
the  presence  of  a  65-percent  hiflation  In 
Vietnam  and  the  high  escalating  costs  of 
fuel  have  made  that  $1,126,000,000  Ogare 
unrealistic  In  the  fulfillment  of  our  one- 
for-one  commitment? 

Mr.  RUELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man is  ooncci. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  So  Is  it  not  correct  when 
I  say  that  if  we  revise  that  $1,126,000,000 
ceiling  to  $1,400,000,000,  we  will  be  doing 
nothing  more  than  maHng  good  on  the 
solemn  commitment  that  this  country 
made  to  the  South  Vietnamese? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUY6EN.  I  may  say  to 
the  gentleman  I  think  he  Is  correct.  My 
only  feeling  Is  we  may  not  be  providing 
enough.  I  disagree  nlKdebeartedly  with 
the  gentleman  from  California  in  sug- 
gesting this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  force  Saigon  into  a  settlement.  All 
this  would  be  doing  if  we  turned  our 
backs  on  Saigon  now  is  to  force  her  into 
a  needless  and  unnecessary  ciqiltulation. 
This  would  haunt  us  as  a  Nation  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
put  a  lot  of  Investmoit  into  that  country 
and  with  a  modest  furtber  Investmuit 
which  may  run  on  beyond  the  next  few 
months  we  can  retiiere  the  situation  and 


bring  about  a  settlement  such  as  was 
envisaged  at  Parts  in  January  of  1973. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHDYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  gathered  from  the  ar- 
gument that  was  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Leggeti)  that 
perhaps  by  withholdiog  this  money  we 
can  force  some  kind  of  a  compromise. 
However,  I  believe  the  compromise  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  is  some  form 
of  a  coalition  government. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  agree  that  this  Is  what  the  whole 
war  has  been  about  for  the  past  14  or  15 
years— the  forcing  of  a  coalition  govern- 
ment with  the  Communists' 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  fear  that,  but  I  believe  it  might 
force  an  actual  capitulation  by  Saigon 
without  any  necessity  for  it  at  all  except 
for  our  lack  of  will  in  this  situaticm. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  we  can  ascertain  how  many  other 
Members  v^'ish  to  speak  on  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  15 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  H]fiBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  15  min- 
utes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pr»  tempore.  Each 
Member  who  was  standing  at  the  time 
the  motion  to  limit  debate  was  agi^ed  to 
will  be  recognized  for  45  seconds. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Skiberling)  . 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
did  mMiy  of  the  other  Members  of  the 
House,  I  was  lobbied  yesterda^  by  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  who 
asked  me  if  I  would  support  the  position 
of  the  administration  on  this  bill. 

I  said  to  the  gentleman: 

You  know,  the  Congress  set  a  ceUlng,  and 
U  wa  now  turn  aro\md  and,  in  thJs  supple- 
mental authorization  bm,  give  the  admin- 
istration what  It  asked  for  orlglnaUy,  then 
we  might  as  weU  go  out  of  business,  give  a 
few  blank  checks  to  the  President  and  eo 
on  home.  i  ** 
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He  said:  ' 

Well,  If  we  do  not  vote  ttils  increase,  then 
In  the  end  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern - 
ment  will  colUpse,  North  Vietnam  wUl  take 
over  and  there  will  be  a  terrible  massacre. 

I  said: 

What  do  you  think  haa  been  happening 
la  Vietnam  for  the  last  yeSr  and  a  quarter? 
Almost  60,000  people  hav*  been  killed.  If 
that  U  not  a  massacre,  than  I  do  not  know 
what  is. 


And  it  is  going  to  go  right  on  imtil 
we  some  day  pull  the  plug  on  the  ability 


of  the  South  Vietnamese  regime  to  carry 
on  this  kind  of  bloody  farce. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Stkiger). 

(By  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Steicer 
of  Wisconsin  yielded  his   time  to  Mr 

GUBSER)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Messrs. 
RoussELOT  and  WagconKer  yielded  their 
time  to  Mr.  Gubszr)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Gubser>. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentlemen 
for  yielding  time  to  me.  I  probably  shall 
not  consume  all  of  the  time  that  has  been 
yielded  to  me. 

I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
reiterating  what  has  already  been  said 
in  the  colloquy  between  the  genUeman 
from  New  Jersey  and  myself. 

Tills  is  a  commitment  tliat  has  been 
made  by  the  UJS.  Government  and  was 
one  of  the  things  which  made  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  withdraw  our  manpower 
and  to  disengage  from  the  conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  was  a  commitment  to 
replace  military  materiel  on  a  one-for- 
cme  basis.  Anyone  who  is  arguing  for  the 
$1,126,000,000  figure  instead  of  the  $1  - 
400,000,000  figure,  is  arguhig  for  it  be- 
cause they  are  honoring  that  commit- 
ment to  replace  war  material  on  a  one- 
for-one  basis. 

The  problem  Is  that  we  are  honoring  it 
with  figures  which  are  now  a  year  out  of 
date. 

We  have  talked  about  Inflation  in  this 
country.  South  Vietnam  has  an  inflation 
rate  of  65  percent.  We  know  what  has 
happened  to  fuel  prices  here;  it  has  hap- 
pened there.  So  if  we  are  going  to  replace 
on  a  one-for-one  basis,  it  is  totally  im- 
possible and  totally  unroallstic  to  do  it 
with  a  figure  which  we  i«ed  a  year  ago 

I  summarize  by  asking  this  Nation  to 
hmor  a  commitment  and  to  bring  the 
figure  which  we  thought  was  enough  last 
year  up  to  a  realistic  letel  which  takes 
tato  account  the  change  to  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  past  year. 

Let  us  honor  our  commitment  to  a  na- 
tion which  Is  trying  to  b«  free,  a  nation 
which  was  told  by  President  Eisenhower 
President  Kennedy,  President  Johnson 
and  President  Nixon,  that  we  would  give 
thCTi  the  right  to  defend  themselves 
against  a  political  system  behig  Imposed 
upon  them  from  without  by  military  ag- 
gression. I  think  It  is  only  a  matter  of 
honor  that  this  country  honor  its  com- 
mitments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  fit)m  New  York 
(Ms.  Abzttg), 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  DErnnas 
yielded  his  time  to  Ms.  Aapuo  ) 

ifc.  ABZUG.  I  thank  Ijhe  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  war  is  over.  The 
words  spoken  here  today  aiie  words  which 
started  that  war  in  Vietnam  and  created 
the  involvement  of  this  House  in  it  We 
are  talking  about  commitments  which  do 
not  exist.  We  are  talking  about  our  con- 
tinuing to  fight  on.  We  are  talking  about 
preventing  the  Vietnamese  from  having 
self-determination.  The  fact  Is  there  is 
a  peace  agreement.  The  fkct  Is  that  it 
has  been  violated.  It  has  been  violated 
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by  Mr.  Thieu  who  keeps  all  of  the  politi- 
cal opposition  that  he  has,  democratic 
opposition,  in  prison;  who  prevented  an 
election  from  taking  place  imder  that 
peace  agreement;  who  is  using  the  money 
for  himself  and  his  generals  against  the 
interest  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 
We  are  not  doing  anything  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  by  continuing  to  allow 
them,  with  our  fimds,  to  be  deprived  of 
rights,  to  be  deprived  of  a  decent  Uving. 
while  the  generals  are  spending  all  of 
our  money. 

I  think  it  is  outrageous  at  this  moment 
in  history  that  we  do  not  recognize  what 
our  commitment  is.  Our  commitment  is 
not  to  reintroduce  billions  of  dollars  so 
that  we  can  create  another  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Before  we  know  it,  the  veiled  words 
of  Dr.  Kissinger  and  the  Department  of 
State  will  be  interpreting  the  War 
Powers  Act,  to  say  that  we  may  have  to 
bomb  in  Vietnam. 

I  beg  all  of  my  colleagues,  let  us  not 
give  one  additional  cent  of  money  that 
is  here  being  requested.  In  the  last  12 
months  we  have  spent  $2  billion  in  Viet- 
nam. This  is  the  kind  of  money  we  spent 
during  the  war.  This  is  peacetime.  Let  us 
create  the  peace. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentlemen  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Randall)  . 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
diflBcult  to  follow  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York.  She  made  a  very  emotional 
appeal.  I  am  not  certain  of  the  validity 
of  her  logic  but  her  voice  was  not  low  key. 
In  my  few  moments  I  hope  to  put  this 
issue  on  section  401  of  title  IV  in  perspec- 
tive. The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTE)  has  demanded  to  divide  the 
question  and  that  request  has  been 
granted.  We  may  now  consider  assistance 
to  South  Vietnam,  section  401 — separate 
from  the  enlistments  of  nonhigh  school 
graduates,  in  section  401. 

Section  401  really  authorizes  an  in- 
crease in  assistance  to  South  Vietnam 
from  $1.26  bUlion  to  $1.6  billion.  That  is 
the  issue. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Calif omia  (Mr. 
Legcett)  stated  it  was  my  amendment 
in  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
last  year  that  reduced  funding  for  both 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  Remember,  too,  it 
was  the  Congress  that  on  August  15, 1973, 
stopped  the  bombing  in  Cambodia,  with- 
out engaging  in  any  effort  to  be  persua- 
sive— if  we  authorize  the  larger  figure  to- 
day for  South  Vietnam  that  does  not 
mean  any  who  support  the  larger  figure 
will  be  precluded  or  stopped  from  a  new 
and  perhaps  modified  attitude  toward  the 
exact  amount  of  the  increase  when 
we  consider  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion scheduled  for  Tuesday  next. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Leggett)  . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chahman,  it  Is  a 
very  interesting  thing  the  way  we  are 
pulling  the  plug  on  our  alleged  commit- 
ment to  the  South  Vietnamese.  There  has 
been  $476  million  this  year  for  operation 
and  maintenance  of  arms  and  procure- 
ment of  military  personnel,  and  $525 
million  for  the  Air  Force,  and  $19  mil- 
Uon  for  the  Navy,  a  total  of  $1,120  billion. 
If  we  stay  with  what  we  have  done  so  far 
and  add  to  that  the  economic  assistance 


at  $190  million  imder  the  commodity  im- 
port program,  and  $309  million  for  title  I 
assistance,  and  they  can  use  the  money 
for  all  of  that  combined  military  equip- 
ment, that  is  $1.8  blUion,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  have  violated  our  commitment 
at  aU. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Fisher). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fisher 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Hebert.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Flynt ) . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pike  and 
Mr.  Mahon  yielded  their  time  to  Mr. 
Flynt • . 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
express  myself  briefly  in  the  time  allowed 
against  both  sections  of  this  amendment. 
First  I  want  to  oppose  the  increase 
from  $1,126  billion  to  $1.4  billion,  and  I 
do  so  because  we  have  marched  up  this 
hill  and  may  march  back  down  again,  as 
we  have  over  the  last  5  or  6  months. 

The  original  request  for  this  purpose 
was  $1.6  biUion.  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  House,  I  think,  in 
the  wisdom  of  both  rejected  the  request 
of  $1.6  billion  and  reduced  it  to  the  more 
reasonable  figure  of  $1.26  billion. 

Tlie  Department  of  Defense  was  put 
on  notice  that  was  the  amount  they  were 
going  to  have  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and 
what  did  they  do?  They  completely  ig- 
nored it.  They  have  spent  without  re- 
gard to  the  ceiling  placed  on  this  ex- 
penditure by  the  Congress,  and  now  they 
come  back  and  they  think  that  just  be- 
cause it  is  part  of  a  Supplemental  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  all  they  have  to 
do  is  crack  the  whip  and  the  House  will 
respond  like  a  bunch  of  sheep. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  that  will 
not  be  the  case  today.  My  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Abbaddo) 
spoke  awhile  ago  that  due  to  a  change  in 
accountmg — in  internal  accounting 
methods,  I  naight  add— within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  that  they  discov- 
ered another  $266  million  that  they  did 
not  think  they  had. 

Well,  it  is  the  same  old  story  that 
figures  do  not  lie,  but  liars  sometimes 
figure.  So  what  we  are  voting  here  on 

this  so-called  $1.4  bilUon  ceiling 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

PRErEHENTIAI.  MOTION  OFTEBED  BT  MS.  FLYNT 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Pltnt  moves  that  the  Committee  now 
rise  and  report  the  blU  back  to  the  House 
with  a  recommendation  that  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  CHiairman,  make  no 
mistake  about  it,  this  so-called  $1.4  bil- 
lion ceiling  is  in  reality 

POINT   OF   ORDEB 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  It. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  make  a  point  of 
order  that  the  gentleman  Is  not  speak- 
ing to  the  preferential  motion. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule  governing  preferential  motions, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  is  privileged 
to  speak  to  any  part  of  the  bill,  but  he 
must  confine  his  remarks  to  the  bill. 
Mr.  FLYNT.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  votmg 
here  is  $66  million  more  than  was  in  the 
original  authorization  which  went  out  in 
the  point  of  order  made  jointly  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut;  so  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  that  the  House  reject  this 
amendment,  insofar  as  it  applies  to  the 
increase  from  $1.26  bilhon. 

So  I  hope  for  these  reasons  that  those 
who  have  spoken  m  opposition  to  the 
amendment  before  me,  as  well  as  those 
that  will  follow,  will  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

Now,  I  want  to  speak  to  the  second 
section  of  this  amendment.  Let  me  say 
that  we  went  into  this  when  we  had  this 
before  our  committee  and  before  the 
House  last  year,  that  we  considered  very 
carefully  the  fact  that  80  percent  of  the 
short-term  discharges  for  reasons  of 
court  martials,  civil  convictions,  drug 
abuse  and  general  unfitness  for  mihtary 
ser\'ice  were  attributable  to  the  nonhigh 
school  graduates. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  many  non- 
high  school  graduates  who  enlist  in  the 
Army  make  good  soldiers  and  make  good 
records;  but  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we 
have  an  all-volunteer  force  that  is  al- 
ready requiring  about  63  percent  of  the 
entire  military  budget  for  military  and 
civilian  pay  and  allowances,  do  not  deny 
further  the  right  to  buy  hardware  and 
continue  research  and  development  and 
carry  on  the  legitimate  purposes  of  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  by  taking  into 
mUitary  service  a  high  ratio  of  non- 
high  school  graduates  who  have  four 
times  the  failure  record  of  high  school 
graduates. 

These  figures  and  these  facts  are  on 
record,  furnished  to  us  by  the  Army  and 
the  Marine  Corps  themselves.  The  Air 
Force  does  not  have  this  problem,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  why?  Among  the  reasons 
they  do  not  have  it  is  that  95  percent  of 
the  people  that  the  Air  Force  enlists  are 
high  school  graduates. 

I  do  not  say  that  a  certificate  of  grad- 
uation from  a  high  school  will  automati- 
cally make  a  recruit  a  good  soldier;  but 
I  do  say  that  experience  has  shown  that 
non-high-school  graduates  hav  a  4-to-l 
higher  failure  record  in  service  than  their 
fellow  servicemen  who  are  high  school 
graduates.  With  the  costs  we  are  paying 
for  this  all-volunteer  force,  we  cannot 
afford  to  continue  to  enlist  an  alarmingly 
high  number  of  dropouts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  know,  the  all- 
volunteer  force  concept  is  not  new.  In 
fact,  we  started  talking  about  it  eis  early 
as  1967.  In  having  an  all- volunteer  force, 
we  need  more  than  numbers  of  warm 
bodies  alone.  We  need  young  men  and 
yoimg  women,  too,  who  will  be  able  by 
reascHi  of  mental  and  physical  ability  and 
adaptability  to  become  active  good  sol- 
diers, sailors,  airmen,  and  marines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  will 
open  up  enlistments  in  all  services  to 
non-high-school  graduates  and  lower 
standards  In  the  Women's  Army  Corps 
and  the  Air  Force. 
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Let  me  say  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Army 
did  not  onwae  section  718  In  our  appro- 
priation bill  last  rear.  He  says  he  can  live 
with  it.  We  ask,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  this  Committee,  that  the  Commit- 
tee go  along  with  us  who  have  worked 
and  labored  in  the  vineyards  long  on  that 
section,  to  sxistaln  us  in  our  efforts  to  try 
to  make  the  all-volunteer-force  concept 
work  and  succeed  by  bringing  Into  the 
service  young  men  and  young  women 
who  will  have  the  stability  to  stay  In 
the  Armed  Forces  and  carry  out  their 
functions  as  eood  soldiers,  sailors,  air- 
men, and  marines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  ask  the 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  to  sustain 
the  position  which  this  House  has  taken 
once  before,  and  to  defeat  both  sections 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  that  I  could 
not  get  the  attention  of  my  colleague 
from  Oeorgla  (Mr.  Pltnt)  when  he 
spoke  about  the  ratio  of  those  who  did 
not  have  high  school  diplomas  not  mak- 
ing good  sfddlers.  Quite  recently,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  had  testi- 
mony from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Mr.  Callaway,  and  this  very  question 
came  up. 

Mr.  Callaway  produced  figures  for  us 
in  there  indicating  that  4  out  of  5  of  the 
enlistees  who  did  not  have  high  school 
diplomas  made  good  soldiers.  In  other 
words,  what  he  said  was  that  only  20  per- 
cent of  those  coming  in  without  high 
schocd  diplomas  did  not  make  good 
soldiers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  little  experi- 
ence In  the  service,  and  I  have  no  recol- 
lection in  my  entire  career,  when  they 
drafted  men  Into  service,  that  they  had 
to  have  a  high  school  diploma.  Many  of 
the  men  who  gave  their  lives  and  many 
of  the  men  who  are  maimed  today  never 
finished  high  8cho(d. 

We  have  men  in  this  very  body  who  did 
not  finish  high  school  until  they  came 
out  of  the  service,  obtained  an  equiv- 
alency In  high  school,  and  became  good 
lawyers,  chemists,  analysts,  good  protes- 
sional  men.  and  became  Members  of  this 
body. 

So.  to  downgrade  someone  who  does 
not  have  a  high  school  diploma,  and  de- 
priving that  young  man  or  young  lady  of 
going  Into  the  armed  services,  and  in  my 
esUmatloa  It  is  wrong.  I  respect  my  good 
friend  from  Oeorgla  on  this  one  partic- 
ular point,  but  I  do  say  to  him  that  he 
did  not  read  this,  otherwise  he  would 
have  been  fair,  but  someone  gave  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  this  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROnSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  HUMT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUB8ELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  wish  to  make  one  point  I  think  the 
gexitleaian  from  Mew  York  brought  up 
the  point  and  cnropialned  about  the  fact 
that  the  military  fdt  that  the  reason  for 
the  addltloDal  east  being  requested  to 
$1,400,000  was  because  of  the  cost  of  fuel. 

It  was  this  very  Congzess.  was  it  not, 
which  voted  some  $2  billion  to  s»d  to 
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Israel  to  support  that  war.  Many  of  the 
people  who  are  here  today  speaking 
against  now  trying  to  adjust  this  slightly 
upward  are  the  very  people  who  created 
and  helped  support  that  war  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  that  caused  the  increase  in  fuel 
we  are  now  speaking  of  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Is  that  not  true, 

Mr.  HUNT.  That  is  true.  Let  me  pursue 
that  point  further.  This  is  the  official  rec- 
ord SIS  to  what  the  Department  of  De- 
fence believes: 

"The  Department  of  Defense  believes 
that  the  restrictions  in  section  718  of  the 
Appropriations  Act,  which  limit  non- 
high-school  graduates  to  45  percent  of 
total  accessions,  should  be  removed.  The 
limitation  is  likely  to  result  in  strength 
shortfalls.  When  the  number  of  high 
school  graduates  should  be  recruited. 
Many  of  them  score  in  the  upper  mental 
groups." 

PAHLIAMENTABT  INQUIRY 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  wUl  state  it, 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
do  I  have  the  right  to  ask  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  for  5  minutes  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  preferential  motion? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  No, 
under  the  rules  only  one  speaker  is  per- 
mitted in  opposition  to  the  preferential 
motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Price)  is  on  the  list,  and  will  be  recog- 
nized if  the  preferential  motion  is  not 
agreed  to. 

The  question  is  on  the  preferential  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Plynt)  . 

The  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Price). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Price  of 
Texas  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Hubert.) 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
ChaUr  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Gmmo). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment as  it  relates  to  both  section  401  and 
section  402. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  state  that  we  are  not 
breaking  our  commitment  to  South  Viet- 
nam on  aid.  I  support  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment.  This  will  not  terminate  aid; 
it  will  limit  the  aid  to  $1,126,000,000.  Let 
none  of  the  Members  make  any  mistake 
about  that. 

This  does  not  knock  out  military  aid  to 
South  Vietnam.  It  merely  says  that  they 
must  continue  to  spend  it  at  the  rate 
which  Congress  mandated  last  year,  and 
that  amount  is  $1,126,000,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  have  been  spend- 
ing the  money  at  a  higher  rate.  They 
Ignored  Congress.  They  spent  it  at  the 
rate  of  about  $2  bllUan  a  year  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  and  now 
they  suddenly  find  themselves  short  and 
they  are  making  an  end  run  and  coming 
up  to  Congress  and  asking  for  more 


money.  Let  them  live  within  the  mandate 
of  the  ciHigressional  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (BCr.  Hebert)  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
express  my  thanks  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for  yield- 
ing his  time  to  me.  I  will  not  violate  the 
motion  which  I  made  to,  close  the  debate 
in  15  minutes.  | 

I  think  all  the  Members  know  the 
situation,  and  I  will  close  by  asking  only 
that  we  consider  that  we  are  voting  on 
two  sections  by  this  amendment. 

The  first  section,  of  course,  is  section 
401,  which  is  a  repeat  of  the  law  as  it  is, 
as  I  have  stated  before,  and  which  has 
been  urged  upon  us  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  and  also  urged 
upon  us  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Mahon)  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  has  told  us  that  he  needs  this 
money. 

I  am  cooperating  with  the  gentleman 
in  making  this  language  available.  I  am 
further  keeping  a  promise  which  I  made 
this  morning  to  reduce  the  amount  from 
$1,600,000,000  to  $1.4001000,000.  If  my 
arithmetic  Is  correct,  4  from  6  leaves  2. 

Now,  the  second  point  is  a  very,  very 
important  one,  concerning  the  second 
vote  to  come,  and  that  is  whether  or  not 
we  will  accede  to  the  request  of  our  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  our  Army.  Regardless  of 
what  is  said,  regardless  of  what  is  de- 
cried and  what  is  presented  here,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  Marine  Corps  has 
asked  me  personally  and  by  letter  to  be 
sure  to  do  everything  in  my  own  personal 
power  to  allow  them  to  get  as  many 
yoimgsters  as  they  can  without  that  high 
school  certificate. 

Now.  we  have  adhered  to  the  rules  of 
the  House.  We  have  presented  the 
amendment  and  the  arguments  to  the 
Members. 

The  Members  should  simply  ask  them- 
selves if  they  are  in  favor  of  furthering 
the  needs  of  the  Army  or  not. 

It  is  very  simple.  i 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairmtan,  I  suggest  an 
"aye"  vote  on  both  counts. 

PAM.IAMSKTAHr    IKQUIBY 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  Chair  has  protected  my 
motion,  and  the  vote  will  be  divided  be- 
tween section  401  and  section  402?  There 
will  be  a  division  on  these  two  votes  on 
these  sections? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  Chah-. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  question  will  be 
divided,  and  without  objection,  the  Clerk 
will  re-report  section  401  of  the  Hebert 
amendment  on  which  the  question  will 
be  put  first. 

The  Clerk  rereported  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  amendment  offered  by  th< 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hubert) 
as  follows: 

Amendnvent  offered  by  Mr.  Hsbcxt: 
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On  page  4,  beginning  at  line  5,  insert 
new  material  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  401.  Subsection  (a)  (1)  of  section  401 
of  Public  Law  89-367.  approved  March  15. 
1966  (80  Stat.  37),  as  amended.  Is  hereby 
emended  by  deleting  "$1,126,000,000"  and  In- 
serting "$1,400,000,000"  In  lieu  thereof. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questlMi  is  on 
section  401  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Hebert). 

BECOBOXD   VOTX 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  wets  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  154,  noes  177, 
not  voting  101,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  1471 
ATES— 154 


Anderson,  111. 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bauman 

Bennett 

BevUl 

Biaggl 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Camp 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

CbappeU 

(TIawson,  Del 

(Tleveland 

Cochran 

Collier 

CoUlns.  Tex. 

Conable 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Bobert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Derwlnski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Duncan 
Erlenborn 
Pindley 
Pish 
Fisher 
Flood 

Frellnghuysen 
Proehlich 
Gilman 
Gonzalez 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Annunzio 

Aspin 

Badillo 

Bell 

Bergland 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blatnik 

Boland 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Broom&eld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton 

Byron 


Doodling 

Gubser 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Hays 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Hinshaw 

Hogan 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kuykendall 

Lagomanlno 

Landgrebe 

Lott 

McClory 

McCoUister 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFaU 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Mills 

MlKell 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Brien 

Passman 

Patman 

Powell,  Ohio 
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Carney.  Ohio 
Chisholm 
Coben 
Conte 
Gorman 
Cronin 
Daniels, 

Dominlck  V. 
Daniel  son 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Deilums 
Denholm 
DIggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drinan 
du  Font 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 


Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Rarick 

Rhodes 

Bobinson,  Va. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Sebelius 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
J.  Wmiam 

Steed 

St  eel  man 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Talcott 

Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thornton 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

wrhltchurst 

Williams 

WUson,  Bob 

Wlnn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Tatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  ni. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zion 


Fascell 

Plynt 

Foley 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Praser 

Frenzel 

Pulton 

Gaydos 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Ginn 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Gross 

G rover 

Gude 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Harrington 

Hastings 

Hawkins 


Hechler,  W.  Va.  Mosher 

Ryan 

Heinz 

Moss 

St  Germain 

Helstoskl 

Murphy,  111. 

Sarasln 

Hicks 

Natcber 

Sar  banes 

Holtzman 

Nedzl 

Schneebell 

Horton 

Obey 

Schroeder 

Hungate 

O'Hara 

Seiberllng 

Hutchinson 

O'Neill 

Shipley 

Jordan 

Patten 

Shoup 

Karth 

Pepper 

Shuster 

Kastenmeler 

Perkins 

Steele 

Kyros 

Pettis 

Studds 

Landrum 

Peyser 

Sullivan 

Latta 

Pike 

Symington 

Lcggett 

Podell 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Lent 

Preyer 

Thompson,  N.J 

Litton 

Pritchard 

Thone 

Lone,  Md. 

Quie 

Tlernan 

Mccioskey 

Randall 

Towell.  Nev. 

McCormack 

Rangel 

Ullman 

McKinney 

Regula 

Van  Deer! in 

Macdonald 

Reuss 

Vander  Veen 

Madden 

Riegle 

Vanik 

Matsima?a 

Rinaldo 

Vigorito 

Mayne 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Whalen 

Meeds 

Rodlno 

Whitten 

Melcher 

Rogers 

Widnall 

Mezvinsky 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

WUson, 

Miller 

Rose 

Charles.  Tex. 

Mlnlsh 

Rosenthal 

Wolff 

Mink 

Roiish 

Yates 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Roy 

Young.  Ga. 

Moakley 

Roybal 

Zwach 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Ruppe 
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Abdnor 

Gettys 

Owens 

Alexander 

Goldwater 

Parris 

Anderson, 

Griffiths 

Pickle 

Calif. 

Gunter 

Poage 

Andrews, 

Hamilton 

QuUlen 

N.  Dak. 

Hammer- 

Railsback 

Ashbrook 

schmidt 

Bees 

Ashley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Reld 

Bafalis 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Roberts 

Beard 

HUlis 

Roe 

Blackburn 

Hollfleld 

Boncallo,  Wyo. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Howard 

Booney,  N.Y. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Huber 

Rostenkowski 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Runnels 

Carter 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Sink 

Clancy 

Jones,  Ala. 

Snyder 

Clark 

Jones,  N.C. 

Stanton, 

Clausen. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

James  V. 

DonH. 

Kazen 

Stark 

Clay 

EUuczyuski 

Stephens 

Collins,  ni. 

Koch 

Stokes 

Conlan 

Lehman 

Stubblefield 

Oonyers 

Long,  La. 

Stuckey 

Cotter 

Lujan 

Symms 

Coughlln 

Luken 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Crane 

McKay 

Udall 

Culver 

McSpadden 

Waldie 

Davis,  Ga. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Wiggins 

Dennis 

UtasxAi 

Wilson, 

Dent 

Metcalfe 

Charles  H., 

Dom 

Michel 

Calif. 

Dulski 

Milford 

Wright 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Wylie 

Flowers 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Wyman 

Ford 

Moorhead. 

Yoimg,  S.C. 

Frey 

Calif. 

Fuqua 

Morgan 

So  section  401  of  the  Hubert  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

The  vote  was  announced  as  above 
recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Clerk  will  rereport 
the  second  part  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Hebert). 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HtBERT: 

Sec.  402.  No  volunteer  for  enUstment  Into 
the  Armed  Porc«s  shall  be  denied  enlistment 
solely  because  of  his  not  having  a  high  school 
diploma. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  section  402  of  the  amend- 
mait  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Hebert)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  siyes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  BOB  WIIJ90N.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 


A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  section  402  of  the  Hebert 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Arei 
there  further  amendments  to  title  IV? 

There  being  no  further  amendments, 
the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill  as  follcvs: 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department 
of  Defense  Supplemental  Appropriation  Au- 
thorization Act.  1974". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair? 
Mr.  O'Hara,  Chairman  pro  tempore  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  12565)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  diuing  the  fiscal 
year  1974  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  other  weapons  and  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize 
construction  at  certain  installati(His,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  1026.  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  d^nanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gross. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GEI«IERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
12565)  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

'Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  if  he  will  give  us  the  program 
for  the  rest  of  the  week,  if  any.  and  the 
schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 
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Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  t^Teaker,  the  pro- 
Rram  for  the  House  of  RepresentatlTes 
for  the  week  of  April  8,  1974,  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday,  we  will  consider  three  bills 
reported  unanimously  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means: 

H.R.  421,  duty-free  treatment  of  up- 
holstery regulators,  upholsterers'  regu- 
lating needles,  and  upholsterers'  pins; 

H.R.  11830.  temporary  suspension  of 
duty  on  synthetic  rutile;  and 

H.R.  13631,  temporary  suspension  of 
duty  on  certain  horses. 

Also,  Monday  is  District  day  and  there 
is  scheduled  one  Mil.  H.R.  12473,  Elsen- 
hower Memorial  Bicentennial  Civic  Cen- 
ter Sinking  and  Support  Fund. 

Tuesday  we  will  consider  the  following 
bills: 

House  Resolution  1002,  resolution  of 
inquiry  on  1973  military  alert;  we  will 
also  take  up  the  Legislative  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  the  fiscal  year,  1975  for 
which  no  number  has  been  assigned  as 
yet;  and  House  Resolution  998,  changes 
in  certain  Hoiise  procedures,  with  a  modi- 
fled  closed  rule,  and  2  hours  of  debate. 
On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  we  will  consider  the  following  bills: 
Supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted:  again  no  nmnber  has  as  yet  been 
assigned  to  this  bill;  and 

H.R.  13113,  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission,  subject  to  a  rule  be- 
ing granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

The  House  will  adjourn  for  Easter 
recess  from  the  close  of  business  Thurs- 
day, April  11,  untU  noon  Monday, 
April  22. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 
APRIL  8,  1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


April  i,  197 U 


GENERAL  LBAVE 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  tn  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  RANGEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  CORRECT 
SECTION  NUMBERS  IN  ENGROSS- 
MENT OP  HJl.  12565 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  correct  section  numbers 
in  the  engrossment  of  HJl.  12565. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


MEMORIAL  FOR  DR.  MARTIN 
LUTHER  KING,  JR. 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  today  with  more  than  140 
cosponsors  from  both  parties  and  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  a  resolution  which 
would  authorize  the  commissioning  of  a 
statue  or  bust  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.  to  be  placed  in  an  appropriate 
place  in  the  United  States  Capitol. 

Today  is  the  sixth  anniversary  of  Dr. 
King's  tragic  death.  Tbis  legislation 
would  be  an  appropriate  tribute  to  this 
distinguished  black  American,  whose 
courage  and  leadership  had  a  lasting  im- 
pact on  this  Capital  and  tiie  Nation,  re- 
sulting in  the  historic  enactment  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  196S  and  the  CivU 
Rights  Acts  of  1964  and  1J68. 

Dr.  King's  picture  today  hangs  in  mil- 
lions of  homes  but  no  such  portrayal 
memorializes  him  in  the  U.S.  Capitol.  In 
fact,  although  many  black  Americans 
have  made  important  contributions  to 
America,  not  a  single  black  American 
has  been  honored  by  having  a  portrait  or 
statue  placed  in  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

The  cosponsors  of  this  resolution  are 
as  follows: 

Sponsors  or  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Statue 
Bill,   April  4,   1974 

1.  Abzug,  Bella  S.  (D-NY). 

2.  Adams,  Brock  (D-Wash). 

3.  Addabbo,  Joseph  P.  (D-NY). 

4.  Anderson,  John  B.  (R-IU) 

5.  Annunzlo,  Frank  (D-Ill) . 

6.  Ashley,  Thomas  L.  (D-Ohlo) . 

7.  Aspln,  Les  (D-Wls). 

8.  Badlllo,  Herman  (D-NY). 

9.  Barrett,  William  A.  (D-PA) . 

10.  Bell,  Alphonzo  (R-CA) . 

11.  Bergland,  Bob  (D-Mlnn). 

12.  Blaggl,  Mario  (D-NY). 

13.  Blester,  Edward  O.,  Jr.  (jR-PA). 

14.  Boggs,  Lmdy  (D-LA) . 

15.  Boland,  Edward  P.  (D-Mass) . 

16.  Brademas,  John  (D-Ind) . 

17.  Boiling,  Richard  (D-MO) . 

18.  Brasco,  Prank  J.  (D-NY). 

19.  Brown,  Clarence  J.  (R-Ohio). 
30.  Brown,  Garry  (R-Mlch), 

21.  Brown,  Oeorge  E.,  Jr.  (D-CA). 

22.  Buchanan,  John  (R-Ala) . 

23.  Burke,  James  A.   (D-Ma«s). 

24.  Burke,  Yvonne  Brathwalte  (D-CA) 

25.  Burton,  Phillip  (D-CA). 

26.  Carey,  Hugh  L.  (D-NY). 

27.  Chlsholm,  Shirley  (D-NT). 

28.  Clay,  William  (D-MO). 


29.  Collins,  Cardiss  (D-Ill) , 

30.  Conte,  Silvio  O.  (R-Mas9) . 

31.  Conyers,  John,  Jr.  (D-Micb). 

32.  Gorman,  James  C.  (D-CA) . 

33.  Cotter,  William  R.  (D-Cbnn) . 

34.  Culver,  John  C.  (D-Iow») . 

35.  Daniels,  Dominlck  V.  (D-NJ). 

36.  Danielson,  Oeorge  E.  (D>-CA) . 

37.  Dellenback,  John  (R-Oieg). 

38.  Dellxims,  Ronald  V.  (D-<5A). 

39.  de  Lugo,  Ron  (VI) . 

40.  Dent,  John  H.  (D-PA) . 

41.  Diggs,  Charles  C,  Jr.  (D-Mlch) . 

42.  Dorn,  Wm.  Jennings  Bry*n  (D-SO) . 

43.  Drinan,  Robert  P.  (D-Moss). 

44.  Dulskl,  Thaddeus  J.  (D-IfY) . 

45.  Eckhardt,  Bob  (D-Tex).  1 

46.  Edwards,  Don  (D-CA) . 

47.  EUberg,  Joshua  (D-PA) . 

48.  Evans,  Prank  E.  (D-Colo)|. 

49.  Fascell,  Dante  B.  (D-Fla)l 

50.  Pauntroy,  Walter  E.  (DC) . 

51.  Pindley,  Paul  (R-ni) . 

52.  Pish,  Hamilton,  Jr.  (R-NT) . 

53.  Foley,  Thomas  S.  (D-Wa*) . 

54.  Praser,  Donald  M.  (D-Mlijn) . 

55.  Oiaimo,  Robert  N.  (D-Coan) . 
66.  Olbbons,  Sam  (D-Fla) . 

57.  Orasso,  Ella  T.  (D-Conn) . 
68.  Oreen,  WUllam  J.  (D-PA). 

59.  Hansen,  Julia  Butler  (D-Waah) . 

60.  Harrington,  Michael  (D-Mass) . 

61.  Hawkins,  Augustus  F.  (Ti'CK). 

62.  Hechler,  Ken  (D-WVa).    I 

63.  Helstoksi,  Henry  (D-NJ)  .| 

64.  Hicks,  Floyd  V.  (D-Wash) . 

65.  Holtzman,  Elizabeth  (D-NY) . 

66.  Horton,  Frank  (R-NY) .     j 

67.  Hosmer,  Craig  (R-CA) . 

68.  Howard,  James  J.  (D-NJ) , 

69.  Hudnut,  WUllam  H.,  in  (E-Ind) . 

70.  Hungate,  William  L.  (D-MO) . 

71.  Johnson,  James  P.  (R-Colo) . 

72.  Jordan,  Barbara  (D-Tex) . 

73.  Karth,  Joseph  E.  (D-Mlim) . 

74.  Kastenmeler,  Robert  W.  (D-Wis) . 

75.  Koch,  Edward  I.  (D-NY) . 

76.  Kyros,  Peter  N.  (D-Malne) 

77.  Leggett,  Robert  L.  (D-CA>. 

78.  Litton,  Jerry  (D-MO) . 

79.  Long,  Oillis  W.  (D-LA) . 

80.  McCloskey,  Paul  N.,  Jr.  (R-CA) . 

81.  McKlnney,  Stewart  B.  (R-Conn) . 

82.  Madden,  Ray  J.  (D-Ind) . 

83.  Matsunaga,  Spark  M.  (D-Hawall) . 

84.  Mazzoli,  Romano  L.  (D-KT) . 

85.  Meeds,  Lloyd  (D-Wasb) .   T 

86.  Metcalfe,  Ralph  H.  ( D-Ill  )|. 

87.  Mezvinsky,  Edward  (D-Io»a) . 

88.  Mink,  Patsy  T.  (D-Hawail) 

89.  Mitchell,  Parren  J.  (D-MD) . 

90.  Moakley,  Joe  (D-Mass) . 

91.  Moorhead,  William  S.  (D-PA) . 

92.  Mosher,  Charles  A.  (R-Ohip) . 

93.  Moss,  John  E.  (D-CA) . 

94.  Murphy,  John  M.  (D-NY) . 

95.  Murphy,  Morgan  F.  (D-ni) . 

96.  Nix,  Robert  N.  C.  (D-PA) . 

97.  Obey.  David  R.  (D-Wis) .     ' 

98.  O'Brien,  George  M.  (R-Hl) . 

99.  O'Neill,  Thomas  P.,  Jr.  (D-Mass) . 

100.  Owens,  Wayne  (D-Utah) . 

101.  Patten,  Edward  J.  (D-NJ). 

102.  Pepper,  Claude  (D-Fla) . 

103.  Podell,  Bertram  L.  (D-NT) . 

104.  Price,  Melvin  (D-ni) . 

105.  Rangel,  Charles  B.  (D-NY) . 
108.  Rees,  Thomas  M.  (D-CA).| 

107.  Reld,  Ogden  R.  (D-NY) .    ' 

108.  Reuss.  Henry  S.  (D-Wls) . 

109.  Riegel,  Donald  W.,  Jr.  (D-lflch). 

110.  Rodino,  Peter  W.,  Jr.  (D-I<J) , 

111.  Roe,  Robert  A.  (D-NJ) . 

112.  Rosenthal,  Benjamin  S.  (I>-NY) . 

113.  Roush,  J.  Edward  (D-Ind). 

114.  Roy,  WUllam  R.  (D-KA) . 

115.  Roybal,  Edward  R.  (D-CA) . 

116.  Ryan,  Leo  J.  (D-CA) . 

117.  Sarbanes,  Paul  S.  (D-Md) . 

118.  Schroeder,  Patricia  (D-Colb). 

119.  Seiberllng,  John  F.  (D-Oh|o) . 
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120.  Snalth,  Henry  P.,  in  (R-NY) . 

121.  Stark,  Fortney  H.  (D-CA) . 

122.  Steelman,  Alan  (R-Tex) . 

123.  Stokes,  Louis  (D-Ohlo) . 

124.  Stratton,  Samuel  S.  (D-NY). 

125.  Symington,  James  W.  (D-MO). 

126.  Thompson,  Prank.  Jr.  (D-NJ) . 

127.  Tiernan,  Robert  O.  (D-RI) . 
323.  UdaU.  Morris  K.  (D-Ariz) . 

129.  Van  Deerlin,  Lionel  (D-CA) . 

130.  Vander  Veen.  Richard  (D-Mlch) . 

131.  Vanlk,  Charles  A.  (D-Ohio) . 

132.  Vigorlto,  Joseph  P.  (D-PA) . 

133.  Waldle,  Jerome  R.  (D-CA) . 

134.  Ware,  John  (R-PA) . 

135.  Whalen,  Charles  W.,  Jr.  (R-Ohio) . 

136.  WUaon,  Charles  (D-Tex) . 

137.  Wolff,  Lester  L.  (D-NY ) . 

138.  Wydler,  John  W.  (R-NY) . 

139.  Yates,  Sidney  R.  (D-Hl) . 

140.  Young,  Andrew  (D-GA) . 

141.  Young,  Samuel  H.  (R-Ill) . 

142.  Long,  Clarence  D.  (D-Md) . 


KING  AND  POWELL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rancel)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
two  of  black  America's  greatest  leaders. 
Not  only  did  these  two  men  lead  black 
America  but  they  were  spokesmen  for 
millions  of  poor  and  disadvantaged  citi- 
zens of  all  colors.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  Adam 
Clayton  Powell.  Jr. 

The  accomplishments  of  these  two  in- 
dividuals are  too  numerous  to  mention  in 
detail.  Indeed,  the  effects  of  their  deeds 
are  still  being  felt  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Both  men  were  ministers,  both  were 
uncompromising  in  their  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged,  and  both  influenced  the 
shape  of  things  yet  to  come. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  was  a  man  of 
the  South.  Born  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  1929,  he  was  a  man  of  the  people. 
After  completing  an  outstanding  aca- 
demic career  in  Atlanta's  Morehouse  Col- 
lege and  in  universities  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Massachusetts,  he  returned  to  the 
South  to  pastor  the  Dexter  Avenue  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Montgomery,  Ala.  It  was  in 
the  South  that  Dr.  King  achieved  his 
first  and  most  notable  successes.  His  mo- 
bilization of  the  Montgomery  bus  boy- 
cott, the  formation  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  the 
march  on  Birmingham,  kesmoting  the 
march  on  Washington,  leading  the  pro- 
testers in  Selma— these  are  events  that 
shook  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

For  his  efforts  King  received  dozens  of 
honorary  degrees.  Time  magazine's  Man- 
of-the-Year  Award,  and  the  Nobel  Peade 
Prize.  Not  satisfied  with  awards  alone. 
King  pressed  on.  He  moved  nonviolent 
direct  action  north.  In  Chicago  he  was 
stoned.  King  spoke  out  against  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  He  was  criticized  by  almost 
every  leader  in  the  civil  rights  movement 
for  involving  civil  rights  with  Vietnam. 
Yet  King  continued  to  move  on  beyond 
civil  rights,  and  beyond  Vietnam  to  be- 
come the  prime  warrior  in  the  war  on 
poverty.  King  was  planning  to  bring  the 
war  on  poverty  right  here  to  the  Halls 
of  Congress  for  all  of  us  to  see  when  he 
was  called  on  to  support  a  strike  by  sani- 


tation workers  in  Memphis.  It  was  a  call 
from  which  he  never  returned. 

Just  as  controversial  as  King's  career, 
was  that  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr. 
Born  in  1908  in  New  York  City,  Powell 
was  as  much  a  man  of  the  North  as  King 
was  of  the  South.  The  young  Powell 
launched  his  career  as  a  crusader  for 
rerorm  during  the  depth  of  the  Depres- 
sion. He  forced  several  large  corpora- 
tions to  drop  theii-  unofficial  bans  on 
employing  Negroes,  while  at  the  same 
time  directing  a  kitchen  and  relief  op- 
eration which  fed,  clothed,  and  provided 
fuel  for  thousands  of  Harlem's  needy  and 
destitute.  During  the  1930's  and  early 
1940's  Fowell  combined  his  civil  rights 
activity  with  the  pastorship  of  the 
world's  largest  congregation  at  Harlem's 
Abyssinian  Baptist  Church. 

Recognizing  the  nature  of  both  dis- 
crimination and  power  in  the  North, 
Powell  looked  toward  politics.  In  1941  he 
won  a  seat  on  the  New  York  City  Coun- 
cil. Four  years  later  he  became  Con- 
eressman  from  New  York's  18th  District. 
Due  to  his  past  activity  he  was  almost 
immediately  given  the  title  "Mr.  Civil 
Rights."  Despite  his  position  and  title. 
Pcv^ell  found  out  that  he  could  not  rent 
a  r-^om  in  downtown  Washington,  nor 
could  he  attend  a  movie  in  which  his 
famed  wife.  Hazel  Scott,  had  been 
sLaiT3d.  Within  Congress  itself,  he  was 
not  authorized  to  use  such  communal 
facilities  as  dining  rooms,  steam  baths, 
showers,  and  barbershops.  Powell  met 
these  rebuffs  head  on  by  making  use  of 
all  such  facilities,  and  by  insisting  that 
his  entire  staff  follow  his  lead. 

Adam  Powell  met  many  other  chal- 
lenges head  on.  In  1960,  he  survived  a 
proposal  to  split  the  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee  and  became  its  chair- 
man. In  this  position  he  was  able  to 
formulate  the  policy  for  the  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged that  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  had  aroused  public  support  for.  He 
had  a  hand  in  the  development  and 
passage  of  such  significant  legislation  as 
the  minimum  wage  bill  in  1961,  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act, 
the  antipoverty  bill,  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
Quency  Act,  the  Vocational  Educational 
Act,  and  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act. 

atr.  Speaker,  these  two  men,  one  from 
the  North  and  the  other  from  the  South, 
have  had  an  incalculable  effect  on  this 
Congress  and  this  Nation.  Both  were  con- 
troversial and  both  were  men  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  worked  toward  the  common 
goals  of  aiding  those  most  in  need  of  as- 
sistance. One  was  perhaps  the  most  in- 
fluential black  ever  to  serve  in  Congress. 
The  other  was  the  most  charismatic 
leader  of  his  people  in  this  country. 

The  members  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  not  only  remember  these 
two  men  but  we  continue  to  draw  inspira- 
tion and  leadership  from  their  work.  In 
some  small  way  we  hope  to  continue  that 
work.  Surely  this  country  is  in  great  need 
of  moral  and  inspirational  leadership.  We 
ask  that  our  colleagues  join  us  in  com- 
memorating these  great  men. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  a  dreamer  of  what 
mJiny  call  an  impossible  dream.  Hear 
him  as  he  intoned  those  now  immortal 
words  before  the  likeness  of  Lincoln  at 


the  historic  march  on  Washington:  "I 
have  a  dream,"  said  he,  "that  one  day 
tliis  Nation  will  rise  up  and  live  out  the 
true  meaning  of  its  creed,  'we  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.'  "  That,  say  most  of  us, 
is  an  impossible  dream. 

•'I  have  a  dicam,"  said  be.  "that  one 
diiy  on  the  r°d  hills  of  Georgia,  the  sons 
of  former  slaves  and  the  sons  of  former 
slave  owners  will  be  able  to  sit  down  to- 
gether at  the  table  of  brotherhood." 
That,  say  most  of  us,  is  an  impossible 
dream. 

"I  have  a  drecin,"  said  he,  "that  one 
day  the  State  of  Mississippi,  a  desert 
State  sweltering  with  the  heat  of  injus- 
tice and  oppression,  will  be  transformed 
into  an  oasis  of  freedom  and  justice." 
That,  too,  say  we,  is  an  impossible  dream. 
But  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  not 
content  just  to  dream  impossible  dreams; 
lie  shaU  go  down  in  history  as  the  pre- 
eminent prophet  of  our  age  because  he 
load  a  way  of  translating  his  impossible 
dreams  into  living  realities.  He  came  to 
Montgomery,  Ala.  in  1S55  and  began 
dreaming  of  a  day  when,  after  pushing 
pots  and  pans  in  white  folks'  kitchen:; 
all  the  week,  black  ioViss  would  not  have 
to  move  to  tiie  back  of  Uie  bus  or  get  up 
to  give  a  white  man  a  seat  if  none  was 
available.  Impossible  dream,  said  many. 
You  cannot  change  the  heart  of  Dixie. 
But  Rosa  Parks  and  50.000  other  black 
folks  in  Montgomery  beheved  the  dream, 
and  they  marched  for  343  days,  feet  tired 
but  souls  resting,  until  one  day,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1956,  one  tired  soul  could  shotrt 
"Almighty  God  done  spoke  for  Washing- 
ton" saymg  the  man's  dream  shall  be  a 
reaiity. 

Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  was  a  man 
who  translated  impossible  dreams  into 
living  reahties. 

He  dreamed  an  impossible  dream  in 
Birmingham.  He  di-eamed  of  a  day 
when  black  folks  would  no  longer  have 
to  pack  greasy  bag  lunches  to  travel 
across  the  South  because  free  access  to 
public  accommodations  was  denied  them. 
An  impossible  dream  said  most;  you 
cannot  change  Bull  Connor  or  Birming- 
ham, Ala.  Impo.ssible.  But  look  at  the 
believers  in  the  dream  as  they  leave  the 
16th  Street  Baptist  Church  saying  to 
Bull  Connor  like  David  told  Goliath— 
"You  come  to  me  with  a  sword  and  shield 
but  I  have  come  in  the  name  of  God.  In 
the  name  of  God.  we  shall  be  free.  Beat  us 
with  your  billy  clubs,  but  we  will  keep  on 
marching.  Knock  us  down  with  your  fire 
hoses  but  we  will  keep  on  marching,  bite 
us  with  your  dogs  or  bomb  our  innocent 
children  studying  Jesas  in  church  on 
Sunday  but  be  it  known.  Bull  Connor,  we 
shall  overcome." 

And  you  know  the  story  how  they 
marched  about  the  segregated  citv  of 
Birmingham  until  the  patter  of  their  feet 
became  the  thunder  of  the  marching  men 
of  Joshua  and  the  world  rocked  beneath 
their  tread.  Rocked.  Until  this  Congress 
of  the  United  States  had  to  stand  up  and 
declare  to  the  world  that  the  man's 
dream  shall  be  a  reaUty. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  translated 
impossible  dreams  into  Uving  realities.  In 
this  day  of  radical  rhetoric  and  shuckers 
and  jivers. 
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Martin  Luther  King  did  not  just  talk 
that  talk;  he  walked  the  walk. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Martin  Luther 
King  was  working  on  yet  another  Im- 
possible dream.  He  dreamed  of  a  day 
when  this  Nation  would  do  for  its  black 
and  its  poor  what  it  has  always  been  will- 
ing to  do  for  its  rich  and  its  white — that 
is — make  a  pubUc  investment  in  them. 

Tou  know  us  in  this  country  have  a 
way  of  fostering  socialism  for  the  rich 
and  capitalism  for  the  poor.  We  say  of 
the  rich,  they  need  help;  we  must  sub- 
sidize them.  But  let's  have  laissez  faire 
and  capitalism  for  the  poor.  Leave  them 
alone,  let  them  make  it  the  best  way  they 
can.  That  is  right.  When  we  make  public 
investment  in  the  poor  we  call  it  public 
welfare.  But  when  we  make  public  in- 
vestment of  your  tax  money  in  the  rich 
and  the  white  we  call  it  something  else. 
When  we  gave  land  away  a  hundred 
years  ago  to  disadvantaged  white  peas- 
ants from  Europe,  we  did  not  call  it  pub- 
he  welfare,  we  called  it  a  Homestead 
Act.  Whoi  we  give  biUions  of  dollars  each 
year  to  oil -rich  millionaires  we  do  not 
call  it  pubUc  welfare,  we  call  it  oil  de- 
pletion allowances. 

When  we  give  guaranteed  minimiun  to 
farmers  who  receive  Federal  subsidy  of 
$131,000  a  year  or  more,  we  do  not  call 
It  public  welfare,  we  call  it  a  land-bank 
program. 

When  we  subsidize  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  homes  for  middle-class  whites  in 
the  suburbs,  we  do  not  call  it  public  hous- 
ing, we  call  it  FHA  financed  housing. 

Martin  Luther  King  understood  this 
and  began  organizing  all  of  the  poor — 
the  black,  the  white,  the  Mexican  Amer- 
ican, the  Puerto  Rican,  the  Indian — into 
a  20th  century  populist  movement;  a  poor 
people's  campaign. 

This  fact  disturbed  defenders  of  the 
status  quo  as  ne\'er  before.  For  by  now 
they  knew  this  man.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  to  be  no  ordinary  dreamer.  He  had  a 
way  of  translating  his  dreams  into  living 
realities.  And  so  like  Joseph's  brothers  in 
the  book  of  CSenesis,  they  said: 

Betioid  berc  oooteth  the  dreAioer.  let  ub  sl*y 
him.  AxMl,  let  MM  say  that  some  wild  beaat 
fastb  destroyed  blm.  And  then,  let  us  lee 
what  shall  beoome  of  his  dream. 

After  the  radical  rhetoricians  have 
rapped  a  litUe,  and  after  tiie  shucken 
and  jivers  have  burned  and  looted  a  lit- 
tle— let  us  see  what  shall  become  of  his 
dream. 

That  is  the  question  that  await£  an  an- 
swer from  those  who  revive  the  memory 
of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  today.  Not 
"what  would  have  happened  had  he 
lived?"  For  this  is  beyond  our  gnsp.  Not 
who  shall  be  his  successor;  great  men 
have  no  successors,  only  disciples.  Not 
who  was  it  that  convired  to  slay  him; 
for  there  is  do  iDvcsUgation  that  can 
bring  him  back  to  life.  No,  the  only  ques- 
tion on  the  acenda  of  black  and  white 
America  today  is  "what  shall  become  of 
his  dream?" 

That  dream  has  undergone  serious  as- 
sault in  recent  years.  The  preoccupation 
of  our  leaders  with  a  swiseless  and  unjust 
«  ar  in  Soottiaut  Asia,  our  stubborn  re- 
fusal to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
blacks  and  the  poor  of  our  Nation  have 
fostered  a  dangerous  polarization  in  this 
country.  A  polartzation  between  black 


and  whites,  between  the  young  and  the 
old,  between  the  affluent  and  tiie  poor, 
between  the  city  and  the  suburb.  That 
polarization  has  robbed  the  once  power- 
ful forces  of  good  will  that  Martin  Luther 
King  convened  in  the  decade  of  the  six- 
ties. Divided,  we  have  been  conquered  by 
the  forces  of  reaction,  racism,  and  war; 
conquered  at  the  ballot  box;  conquered 
on  the  war  on  poverty,  conquered  in  our 
efforts  to  reorder  the  disordered  prior- 
ities of  our  Nation. 

But  I  believe  that  we  can  overcome  the 
polarization.  I  believe  that  we  can  make 
the  man's  di-eam  a  living  reality.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  if  we  sound  again  the  call 
in  his  memory :  Black  and  white  together, 
we  shall  overcome.  I  believe  we  can  if 
today  we  have  the  courage  to  soimd  in 
his  memory  the  call  to  nation  time;  say- 
ing to  blacks  across  this  Nation  that  now 
is  not  the  time  for  us  simply  to  murder- 
mouth  white  people  or  put  down  so-called 
Negroes;  now  is  not  a  tbne  for  pompous 
declarations  of  "I  am  blacker  than  thou" 
or  for  rhapsodies  on  the  beauty  of  black- 
ness. It  is  not  a  time  for  fantasizing  in- 
stant revolution  or  for  seeking  our  man- 
hood through  the  barrel  of  a  gim.  But 
now  is  the  time  for  us  to  master  the 
arithmetic  of  power  politics.  Now  is  the 
time  for  us  to  marshal  the  vote  power 
marching  masses  of  militant  and  mod- 
erate blacks  in  the  nearly  150  congres- 
sional districts  where  our  votes  can  de- 
termine who  wins  an  election.  Now  is  the 
time  for  the  forces  of  black  respect  to 
join  hands  with  the  white  peace  move- 
ment, women  and  the  young,  at  the  bal- 
lot box,  that,  together,  we  might  seize  the 
command  posts  of  power  and  drive  there 
from  the  forces  of  reaction,  the  perpetra- 
tors of  war  and  destruction,  the  enemies 
of  peace  and  progress. 

That  dream,  the  dream  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  can  be  made  a  living 
reality  if  dedicated  men,  brave  men  will 
make  it  so.  I  believe  that  we  shall  over- 
come, black  and  white  together.  Armed 
with  that  faith.  Dr.  King's  faith,  I  be- 
Ueve  that  we  can  out-vote  the  forces  of 
reaction  at  the  ballot  box.  I  believe  that 
we  can  overcome  in  our  efforts  to  reorder 
the  disordered  priorities  in  our  Nation. 
I  believe  that  together  we  shall  overcome 
the  perpetrators  of  racism  and  war. 

Now  I  know  there  are  those  who  are 
saying  it  cannot  be  done:  that  blacks  are 
too  bitter  and  white  youth  too  turned 
off  ever  to  get  It  together  again.  But  so 
in  fact  did  they  tell  us  that  we  could  not 
win  in  Montgomery,  Birmingham,  Selma 
or  Memirfils.  But  we  did.  And  I  say  we 
shall  overcome.  If  we  do  not  overcome 
then  God  is  not  God.  truth  is  a  lie.  If 
we  do  not  overcome  then  right  Is  wrong, 
and  justice  is  injustice  and  good  is  evil. 
But  we  shall  overcome.  We  shall  over- 
cwne  because  truth  is  truth.  We  shall 
overcome  because  justice  is  justice.  We 
shall  overcome  because  Qod  is  God  and 
right  is  right  and  right. 

With  that  faith  I  go  on  now  to  work 
on  the  man's  dream.  I  am  going  to  work 
until  our  Nation's  hungry  are  fed.  I  am 
going  to  work  until  its  naked  are  clothed. 
I  am  going  to  work  until  its  homeless  are 
housed,  until  its  jobless  are  employed  and 
until  its  helpless  are  helped.  I  am  going 
to  work  until  this  Nation  teats  its  swords 
into  plowshares  and  its  spears  into  prun- 
ing hooks  and  studies  war  no  more. 
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Inspired  by  the  memorjr  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  I  go  on  to  "Dream  the 
Impossible  Dream." 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
appropriate  that  we  take  this  time  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  two  out- 
standing men  who,  in  their  own  unique 
and  individual  styles,  dedicated  their 
lives  to  correcting  gross  racial,  social  and 
economic  inequities.  Both  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  and  Martin  Luther  King  were 
courageous  and  effective  spokesmen  not 
only  for  the  black  community  but  also 
for  other  Americans  who  are  disadvan- 
taged, underprivileged  and  cruelly  rele- 
gated to  second-class  status  by  the  es- 
tablished majority  of  this  country. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  Adam  PoweU  for 
7  years  bore  much  ol  the  respon- 
sibility for  effectively  steering  most  of 
the  great  society  legislation  through  the 
perilous  channels  of  the  Congress  and  in 
aiding  the  enactment  of  measures  which 
provided  some  hope  of  equal  economic 
opportimities  for  all  citizens.  Through- 
out his  public  career  Adam  Powell  was 
an  activist  in  the  finest  sense  of  that 
word  and  fought  to  correct  inequities  in 
housing,  education,  welfiare,  economic 
exploitation  and  various  forms  of  dis- 
crimination. 

With  courage,  dignity,  a  single-mind- 
edness  of  purpose  and  deep  faith,  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  struggled,  for  almost  his 
entire  adult  life  to  achieve  equality  and 
justice  for  all  Americans — whether 
blacks  in  the  South,  Puerto  Ricans  in 
New  York,  poor  whites  in  Appalachia  or 
Chicanos  in  the  West.  Ignoring  his  own 
safety  and  weU-bemg,  Martin  Luther 
King  devoted  himself  to  removing  all 
vestiges  of  racism,  discrimination  anfl 
inequality  wherever  they  might  exist 
and,  by  enlisting  all  elements  of  Ameri- 
can society,  he  sought  to  reorder  and 
redirect  this  Nation's  priorities  to 
achieve  that  wonderful  dream  of  which 
he  so  eloquently  spoke. 

Through  broad  legislative  actions  and 
a  great  moral  crusade,  Adam  Powell  and 
Martin  Luther  King  were  able  to  spark 
movements  which  led  to  significant 
progress  for  oppressed  people  throughout 
this  coimtry.  A  great  deal  more  needs 
to  be  done,  however,  and  we  should  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  those  principles 
which  these  two  gre>t  American 
espoused  and  undertake  ftu-ther  initia- 
tives to  resolve  those  problems  and  con- 
flicts to  which  they  adclressed  them- 
selves. The  important  contributions  to 
American  society  by  those  two  men  com- 
plemented each  other  and  led  to  an  in- 
creasing awareness  of  tihe  basic  ills 
which  beset  our  land  and  mobilized 
forces  to  effectively  grapple  with  them. 
We  must  not  allow  their  efforts  to  have 
been  made  in  vain  and  we  must  carry 
forward  the  important  work  they  began. 
Mr.  MKTCALPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  anniversary  of  the  deaths  of 
two  of  the  most  influential  black  Amer- 
icans of  this  century — Dr.  Mai-tin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  and  Representative  Adam 
Clayton  Powell,  Jr. 

They  were  very  different  men  yet,  in 
their  individual  ways,  both  provided 
leadership  and  hope  to  black  Americans 
throughout  the  civil  rights  movement  of 
the  1950'8  and  1960'8. 
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It  has  been  6  years  new  since  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  assassinated  in 
Memphis. 

After  these  years,  a  fitting  remem- 
brance should  not  be  a  eulogy  recount- 
ing his  deeds  but  a  look  at  the  legacy 
which  he  left  us  all. 

More  than  these  individual  deeds,  it  is 
important  to  look  at  the  svun  of  what  Dr. 

HKing  did.  He  left  us  with  a  direction,  he 
articulated  our  goals,  and,  perhaps  most 
important  of  all,  he  crystallized  in  a 
movement  the  ideas  of  millions  of  indi- 
vidual Americans. 

Dr.  King  showed  America  the  ugliness 
and  the  divisiveness  of  her  racism  but  he 
also  reminded  her  of  the  beauty  of  a  so- 
ciety where  people  of  all  races  and  creeds 
could  live  together.  He  showed  America 
her  faults,  but  he  also  provided  the  poor 
and  oppressed  people  of  America  with 
the  hope  and  moral  courage  to  rid 
America  of  racism  and  hate. 

He  showed  black  America  that,  as  a 
united  people,  they  could  overcome.  He 
showed  white  America  that  the  struggle 
for  freedom  and  equahty  was  here  to 
stay,  that  black  men  and  women  w^ould 
not  rest  until  they  were  treated  with  the 
dignity  that  all  Americans  deserved. 

Dr.  King  was  vilified,  he  was  beaten, 
he  spent  countless  days  in  Southern  jails 
and,  in  the  end,  he  was  murdered.  But 
until  the  hour  of  his  death,  he  waged  his 
nonviolent  struggle  against  the  forces 
of  oppression  in  this  country. 

With  his  abiding  faith  in  peace  and 
brotherhood,  with  his  great  coiu-age.  and 
with  his  belief  in  America,  Dr.  King 
showed  us  the  way  to  freedom. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  gave  op- 
pressed people  in  America  the  will  to 
struggle  for  equahty;  and  he  gave  all 
Amercia  his  dream  of  peace  and  brother- 
hood, a  dream  which  is  the  foundation 
for  my  own  efforts  to  right  the  wrongs 
of  our  society  and  a  dream  which  should 
still  be  a  guide  by  which  all  of  us  can 
live. 

Adam  Clayton  Powell  was  a  man  of  the 
urban  North.  He  was  a  product  of  the 
streets  of  New  York  and  never  forgot  his 
origins,  even  after  he  rose  to  great  power 
in  this  House.  Representative  Powell  said 
what  he  felt — always.  He  never  hedged, 
he  never  equivocated,  he  never  coiApro- 
mised  on  an  issue  which  he  felt  was  im- 
portant. His  outspokenness,  his  frank- 
ness, and  his  flamboyance  made  him 
many  enemies  but  it  also  earned  him  the 
gratitude  of  milUons  of  black  Americsms 
who  for  many  years  had  virtually  no 
other  spokesman. 

He  was  only  the  fourth  black  man  to 
serve  in  the  Congress  since  Reconstruc- 
tion and  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  EducaUon  and  La- 
bor Committee  in  1961.  he  became  the 
first  black  to  achieve  that  honor.  Along 
with  the  man  I  had  the  privilege  of 
succeeding,  the  late  WUUam  Dawson, 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  for  many  years 
faced  the  awesome  task  of  being  one  of 
only  two  black  men  in  the  Congress  to 
represent  his  people's  needs. 

Representative  Powell  was.  of  course, 
responsible  for  much  legislation  diu-ing 
ills  25  years  as  a  Member  of  this  House. 
The  list  of  legislation  which  he  guided 
through  Congress  is  incredible:  increas- 
mg  the  minimum  wage,  equal  rights  in 
employment     for     women,     vocational 


training.  The  Economic  Oppoitunities 
Act,  estabUshing  the  Administration  of 
the  Aging.  But  Adam  Clayton  Powell  wiU 
not  only  be  remembered  for  this  legisla- 
tion, or  for  what  he  said  in  his  more 
flamboyant  moments;  he  will  be  remem- 
bered for  what  he  was. 

Adam  Clayton  Powell  was  proud.  He 
was  proud  of  beinfe  outspoken  when  the 
safe  thing  to  do  was  to  "go  along  to  get 
along."  He  was  proud  of  his  ability  to 
commimicate  with  his  constituents  in 
Harlem.  Most  of  all  he  was  proud  of 
being  black,  at  a  lime  when  Congress  was 
a  very  lonely  place  for  black  people.  It 
was  for  his  pride,  and  his  strength,  that 
he  became  a  hero  to  black  people  all  over 
America  who  were  just  beginning  to  feel 
their  own  collective  pride. 

It  is  for  this  that  we  .should  remember 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  actions  of  my 
fellow  Congressional  Black  Caucus  Mem- 
ber Charles  Rangel  in  obtaining  this 
special  order  today  so  that  we  may  com- 
memorate the  contributions  of  two  great 
Americans.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  and 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.  Beginning  in 
the  late  fifties  these  two  men  brought 
together  the  creed  of  nonviolence  and 
the  cause  of  social  justice  to  effect  an 
outstanding  turning  point  in  the  history 
of  a  people  and  a  country.  In  moving 
social  forces  and  human  beings,  Martin 
King  and  Adam  Powell  put  before  the 
world  the  cause  and  struggle  of  Black 
Americans  for  full  equahty  in  American 
society. 

Dr.  King  has  been  gone  now  for  6 
years,  and  Congressman  Powell  for  2.  It 
has  been  8  yea-s  since  Selma  and  the 
voting  rights  struggle,  and  14  years 
since  Adam  Powell  took  over  the 
chairmanship  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  Their  many  ac- 
complishments as  our  "inside"  and  "out- 
side" men  are  well  docimiented.  Dr. 
King's  use  of  civil  disobedience  and  non- 
\-iolence  from  Montgomery  to  Memphis 
brought  social  justice  and  ci\-il  rights 
before  the  American  legislative  branch. 
Congressman  Powell's  mastery  of  the 
legislative  process  translated  Dr.  King's 
actions  into  48  pieces  of  major  leg- 
islation that  committed  a  total  outlay 
of  more  than  $14  billion  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  equahty  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  for  all  Americans. 

But  politicians  across  the  country 
know  that  their  work  has  meant  much 
more.  Since  1965,  we  have  seen  the  num- 
ber of  black  elected  officials  rise  from 
less  than  a  himdred  in  the  South  to  more 
than  1,444.  The  voter  education  project 
reports  that  the  net  gain  of  271  m  1972 
was  the  largest  in  anj*  year  since  Re- 
construction. What  this  means  is  that 
power  has  begim  to  change  hands  in  the 
South.  Blacks  who  now  control  the  coiua- 
ty  commission  and  board  of  education 
in  Greene  Coimty,  Ala.,  decide  on  the 
distribution  of  $40  to  $50  milhon  a  year 
for  health,  education  and  other  serv- 
ices— and  that  is  power. 

In  .Atlanta,  where  votei-s  have  ji.st 
elected  a  black  mayor,  black  voters  made 
It  possible  to  pass  a  multibillion  dollar 
mass  transit  system — but  not  until  tne 
black  commimity  won  guarantees  of  dc- 
cisioiunaking  powers  over  contracts, 
subcontractors,    jobs,   and    routing,   and 


negotiated  a  reduction  of  the  fare  from 
40  to  1 J  cents.  In  Dayton.  Ohio,  the  black 
community  organized  their  community 
and  political  strength  to  obtain  control  of 
a  cable  communications  franchise.  As  a 
result  of  the  energies  of  Congressman 
Powell  and  Dr.  King,  black  mayors  and 
other  locally  elected  officials,  while  by  no 
means  the  rule,  are  most  definitely  no 
longer  the  exception. 

I  think  that  these  examples  which  ire 
repeated  more  than  a  hundredfold  every- 
day m  Amercia  would  have  made  Martm 
King  and  Adam  Powell  proud.  They 
would  ha\e  been  proud  because  they 
worked  so  long  for  the  emergence  of  blacl: 
political  power  as  an  effective  instiu- 
ment  of  nonviolent  social  change. 

The  genuine  impact  of  these  two  great 
.■\mericans  was  to  insure  that  in  this  day 
and  time,  .•\merica  is  to  be  forever  con- 
scious of  utilizing  all  of  its  human  re- 
sources whether  that  resource  is  red. 
brown,  black,  yellow,  white  or  otherwise. 
In  these  tiTing  days  of  international 
realignment  and  tension,  that  can  only 
be  good  for  .\merica. 

I  know  that  most  of  my  black  col- 
le,  gues  m  the  House  and  Senate  attrib- 
ute a  greai  deal  of  their  pohtical  success 
to  the  work  cone  by  Martin  Luther  Kmg 
and  .^dam  Clayton  Powell.  Because  of 
these  fine  men  the  American  Government 
is  much  more  responsive  to  all  of  li.'^ 
citizens. 

It  is  because  of  mj-  deep  and  lasting 
appreciation  for  the  work  of  these  great 
men  that  I  join  in  this  special  order  to- 
day, fully  recognizing  that  it  only  in 
a  small  way  honors  two  men  whose  hves 
to  millions  of  Americans  has  meant  an 
awareness  of  their  rights,  and  a  irae 
belief  in  their  citizensiiip. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues on  this,  the  anniversary  of  the 
deaths  of  the  Honorable  and  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.  and  our  former  col- 
league, Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr. 

I  deem  it  a  distinct  personal  privilege 
to  be  permitted  to  express  my  regard 
and  admiration  for  the  life  and  times  of 
that  great  spiritual,  pohtical  and  hu- 
mane lesuier  of  a  great  endeavor  for  hu- 
man dignity,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.  His  achievements  and 
sacrifices  will  long  be  remembered  in 
the  hearts  and  songs  of  our  people.  All  of 
us  are  better  off  for  having  hved  in  his 
time,  as  he  passed  through  on  his  wa>-  to 
greater  glorv-.  I  leave  to  the  orators  and 
historians  the  cataloging  of  his  achieve- 
ments and  aspirations. 

I  express  my  own  personal  gratitude 
for  the  leadership  that  Adam  Clayton 
Powell.  Jr.  gave  to  all  people.  We  served 
together  on  the  Education  and  Latrar 
Committee,  which  he  chaired.  Whatever 
else  may  be  said,  too  Uttle  has  been  said 
about  his  accomplishments  in  social  and 
economic  fields. 

As  chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  in  the  span  of  7  years 
he  placed  on  the  statutes  such  landmark 
legislation  as  meaningful  aid  to  educa- 
tion, making  a  reahty  out  of  a  promise 
long  held  for  Americans — an  opportunity 
for  every  mother  s  chUd  to  attain  that 
level  of  education  he  hoped  for. 

It  was  a  personal  privilege  for  me  to 
work  with  Chairman  Powell  and  Jimmy 
Roosevelt  on  the  first  major  break- 
through on  niinmium  wage  legislation  ui 
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1961.  I  remember  well  when  we  three 
made  a  decision  to  block  the  passage  of 
an  inequitable  and  fraudulent  confer- 
ence proposal  on  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

We  took  a  calculated  legislative  and 
political  risk,  gambling  that  a  Demo- 
cratic President  would  be  elected  who 
would  put  his  support  behind  a  meaning- 
ful new  bill  that  would  cover  millions  of 
Americans  with  the  umbrella  of  the 
minimum  wage,  maximum  hour  law. 
Adam  was  like  that.  I  remember  when 
we  sat  in  the  office  and  realized  that  If 
we  accepted  the  Inadequate  provisions 
of  the  conference  proposal,  it  would  be 
years  before  we  could  bring  another  bill 
to  the  floor  to  undo  the  damage  con- 
tained In  that  proposal. 

Adam  said,  and  I  report  it  from 
memory : 

It  bas  taken  so  long  to  bring  some  measure 
of  economic  Justice  to  those  who  are  the 
lowest  paid  workers  In  our  society,  we  can 
afford  to  wait  another  year  or  so,  If  In  so  do- 
ing w«  can  make  a  meaningful  contribution 
to  these  unorganized,  unrepresented,  voice- 
less multitudes  of  workers,  who  have  only 
the  Congress  oX  the  United  States  to  look 
to  for  relief  in  their  struggle  for  a  decent 
wage  and  a  decent  way  of  life. 

How  prophetic  his  words  proved  to  be. 
A  year  later,  with  the  inauguration  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  and  Senate  passed  the 
first  real  minimum  wage  law  that  cov- 
ered millions  of  workers,  extending  the 
protective  arm  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  millions  of  poverty-level 
workers.  I  am  sure  that  Adam  would  have 
applauded  the  recent  action  of  this 
House  in  continuing  the  ongoing  fight  to 
improve  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

I  could  continue  with  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Act.  the  Vocational  Education 
Act,  the  Economic  Opportunities  Act,  all 
of  which  filled  a  need  when  action  was 
imperative.  History  alone  ran  record  the 
lee^slative  accomplishments  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  imder  his 
leadership. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  look 
back  In  retrospect  on  the  life  and  death 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  I  am  sure 
even  his  most  bitter  enemies  will  readily 
admit  the  impact  his  activities  had  on 
the  course  of  American  history.  For  good 
or  bad,  depending  on  one's  point  of  view, 
that  Impact  was  more  profound  than  any 
other  during  the  turbulent  years  of  the 
fifties  and  sixties. 

Dr.  King,  the  little  giant,  in  his  trav- 
els from  Montgomery  to  Memphis  carved 
out  a  chapter  in  history  that  rivals  those 
of  other  freedom  fighters  such  as 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Thomas  Payne. 
His  accomplishments  were  of  revolu- 
tionary dimension  embodying  all  the 
frontier  fervor  in  his  lust  for  freedom. 

The  man  who  lived  his  life,  and  gave 
his  life,  to  unify  mankind  in  the  brother- 
hood of  love  can  be  aptly  described  in 
contradictory  terms.  The  man  of  unity 
can  be  praised  for  his  great  ability  to 
divide  men  on  the  question  of  morality. 
Dr.  King  did  what  few  before  him  or  few 
since  have  been  able  to  do.  He  divided 
America  into  two  groups — those  who 
loved  and  those  who  hated.  He  sought 
out,  encouraged,  and  organized  those 
who  loved  freedom,  Justice,  and  their 


coimtry.  And,  he  identified,  challenged, 
and  confronted  those  who  hated  equality 
of  the  races  and  Justice  for  all. 

Martin's  great  crusade,  launched  in 
Montgomery  and  terminated  in  Mem- 
phis, was  to  cleanse  the  aoul  of  a  nation. 
The  modern  day  "Prince  of  Peace" 
sacrificed  his  life  so  that  his  fellow  man 
might  live  in  a  country  void  of  hatred 
and  prejudice.  Until  Martin  Luther  King 
arrived  on  the  scene,  there  was  little 
hope  that  blacks  and  other  minorities 
would  achieve  racial  equahty  or  that 
poor  whites  would  enjoy  economic  and 
political  justice. 

Dr.  King  made  white  Americans  feci 
a  sense  of  guilt  for  the  racial  atrocities 
and  injustices  heaped  upon  20  million 
citizens.  Until  Dr.  King's  campaign  for 
Justice,  whites  generally  refused  to  be- 
come personally  involved  or  personally 
responsible  for  the  murderous,  inhu- 
mane acts  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Martin 
pricked  the  con.science  of  this  Nation.  He 
shocked  white  America  from  its  smug, 
lethargic,  aristocratic,  Christian  hypoc- 
risy. And  many  men  of  good  will  came 
forward  to  side  with  right. 

To  divide  was  Dr.  King's  greatest  as- 
set. He  transformed  the  comfortable  into 
the  concerned.  He  brought  the  masses 
off  the  fence  and  forced  them  to  take 
sides  in  the  struggle  for  black  manhood. 
Those  who  had  pretended  that  all  was 
well  and  blacks  were  happy,  were  sud- 
denly and  dramatically  confronted  with 
the  problem.  Major  traflBc  arteries  which 
had  casually  taken  suburbanites  past  the 
misery  and  suffering  of  the  ghetto,  over- 
night became  symbols  for  protest  with 
the  blocking  of  traffic.  Pi-estigious  res- 
taurants and  theaters  suddenly  became 
the  battlegrounds  for  civil  rights  armies. 
Voting  booths  and  lily-white  neighbor- 
hoods quickly  became  the  targets  of  un- 
relenting attack  by  those  committed 
to  make  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  BiU  of  Rights  blueprints 
for  perfection. 

Martin  Luther  King  redefined  the 
word  "racist."  No  longer  could  sancti- 
monious, pious  religious  leaders,  business 
executives  or  government  officials  de- 
scribe the  culprits  as  stringy-haired, 
back-wooded,  ignorant  southerners  who 
were  determined  to  maintain  the  ante- 
bellum status  quo.  Martin  moved  the 
Mason-Dixon  line  to  the  southern  border 
of  Canada  and  expanded  the  member- 
ship of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  to  include  or- 
ganized labor,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, the  Christian  community,  and 
the  Federal  Government 

Martin  the  great  divider  solidified  his 
people,  he  defined  the  common  goal  and 
advanced  the  common  mechanism  for 
achieving  that  goal — nonviolent,  passive 
resistance.  Although  Martin  Luther  King 
lived  but  a  few  years  and  left  a  nation 
battle  worn  and  torn  with  strife,  his 
deeds  will  live  for  generations  to  come. 
Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker- 
Injustice  anywhere  is  a  threat  to  Justice 
everywhere.  ("Letter  Prom  Birmingham  JaU," 
as  printed  in  Why  We  Cant  Walt  (1964).) 

In  1955,  Rosa  Parks  boerded  a  bus  in 
MMitgomery,  Ala.,  and  set  in  motion  a 
chain  of  events  that  have  had  the  most 
profound  effect  on  the  course  of  history. 
When  she  took  a  seat  in  the  front  of  the 


bus,  Mi-s.  Parks  was  told  to  move  to  the 
rear  because  she  was  black.  She  refused 
and  was  arrested. 

A  young  minister,  outraged  at  the  af- 
front to  Mrs.  Pai-ks  and  to  human  dig- 
nity, helped  organize  a  bus  boycott  and 
was  chosen  to  lead  it.  After  several 
months  of  protest,  city  officials  capitu- 
lated, and  desegregated  the  buses.  In  the 
succeeding  days,  that  Montgomery  min- 
ister moved  to  form  a  permanent  organi- 
zation to  seek  equal  rights  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. For  his  work  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  equality,  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
Peace  Piize.  That  man  was  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr. 

Six  years  ago.  Dr.  King  was  killed  by 
an  assa.ssin's  bullet,  struck  down  as  he 
sought  once  again  to  confront  the  prob- 
lems of  racial  and  economic  injustice.  We 
speak  here  today  to  commemorate  his 
unsv.  erving  dedication  to  the  task  of  re- 
moving all  barriers  to  equiillty.  On  this 
day.  Congressman  Bincha»  is  introduc- 
ing a  bill  which  would  place  a  statue  of 
Dr.  King  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  the 
first  black  man  to  be  so  honored.  I  am 
privileged  to  cosponsor  that  measure  and 
urge  immediate  passage.  It  will  serve  as 
a  constant  reminder  to  each  American 
of  his  work  and  ideals  which  wUl  surely 
live  long  after  his  death.  It  is  well  to  re- 
call those  contributions. 

The  greatness  of  Dr.  King's  leadership 
lay  in  his  total  commitment  to  nonvio- 
lent, civil  disobedience  as  an  instnunent 
for  change.  He  firmly  believed  that  so- 
cial injustice  and  racial  discrimination 
would  only  be  rooted  out  of  America  by 
confronting  the  powerful  with  the  moral 
strength  of  the  powerless : 

We  know  through  painful  experience  that 
freedom  is  never  voluntarUy  given  by  the  op- 
pressor; It  must  be  demanded  by  the  op- 
pressed. ("Letter  Prom  Blrmiagham  JaU."  as 
printed  In  Why  We  Can't  Wait  (1964).) 

Like  the  great  figures  who  had  gone 
before  him — Antigone,  Thoreau,  and 
Gandhi— Dr.  King  preached  the  gentle 
truth  that  the  moral  principles  of  equal- 
ity must  be  placed  above  the  immoral 
premises  of  segregation,  even  though  they 
be  embodied  in  law. 

Civil  disobedience,  in  his  mind,  was 
not  the  crass  pursuit  of  »elfish  means 
for  the  achievement  of  selfish  ends.  To 
the  contrary.  It  represented  the  highest 
expression  of  self-denial  by  pubmitting  to 
temporal  punishment  to  remove  the 
chains  of  bondage.  We  must  never  forget 
that  It  was  Martin  Luther  King  who 
wrote  to  us  from  the  Birmingham  Jail: 

I  submit  that  an  Individual  who  breaks  a 
law  that  conscience  tells  him  is  unjust,  and 
who  wUllngly  accepts  the  penalty  of  impris- 
onment In  order  to  arouse  the  conscience  of 
the  commimlty  over  Its  injustice,  is  In  reality 
expressing  the  highest  respect  for  law.  ("Let- 
ter Prom  Birmingham  JaU,"  as  printed  In 
Wliy  We  Can't  Wait  (1964).) 

It  is  perfectly  plain  that  Dr.  King,  In 
placing  the  civil  rights  movement  on  the 
firmest  moral  foundation,  laid  the  cor- 
nerstone for  the  antiwar  activities  which 
grew  out  of  that  struggle.  After  all,  it  was 
he  who  perceived  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  war  In  Vietnam  and  the  battle 
for  equality  at  home.  It  was  he  who  pro- 
tested the  waste  of  resouroes  in  South- 
east Asia  when  they  shoxild  have  been 
employed  to  remove  raclsni  and  poverty 
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in  America.  And  it  was  he  who  called  for 
a  reallocation  of  goods  suid  services  from 
a  war-oriented  economy  to  a  peace- 
oriented  society.  Although  he  was  criti- 
cized for  these  views  in  his  time,  history 
has  surely  vindicated  him  even  in  this 
brief  span  of  years. 

For  these  accomplishments,  Americans 
owe  to  Dr.  King  an  eternal  debt  of  grati- 
tude. On  this  solemn  occasion,  we  must 
pledge  anew  an  unalterable  commit- 
ment to  the  goals  he  so  fervently  sought. 
Until  all  of  us  have  been  freed  from  the 
ancient  bonds  of  racial  prejudice  and 
economic  oppression,  none  of  us  is  free. 
Let  us  strive  to  remove  the  last  badges 
of  slavery  "until  all  the  wealth  piled  by 
the  bondsman's  250  years  of  imrequited 
toil  shall  be  sunk,"  so  that  each  of  us 
may  say : 

F^ee  at  last, 

Free  at  last; 

Thank  God  Almighty 

I'm  free  at  last. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
appropriate  occasion  to  remember  two 
men  whose  works  more  than  any  others 
are  a  symbol  of  the  middle  years  of  this 
century.  With  an  all-abid'ig  faith  in 
America  and  its  people,  th  dedicated 
their  lives  to  those  who  .iesperately 
needed  assistance  in  a  less  than  perfect 
world.  It  was  a  noble  idea,  and  a  noble 
effort,  and  it  succeeded  beyond  anyone's 
expectations. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.,  will  be 
remembered  by  their  accomplishments 
long  after  the  turmoil  of  their  times  has 
dimmed  in  our  memory. 

Reverend  King  was  an  ordinary  man 
who  answered  a  call  to  greatness.  With 
total  commitment  to  the  simple  ideal 
that  all  Americans  have  equal  legal  and 
moral  rights,  he  mobilized  masses  of  the 
poor  and  the  deprived  to  work  and  lobby 
peacefully  for  the  benefits  and  rewards 
that  was  their  birthright.  Nonviolence 
was  his  faith,  and  every  thread  of  his 
moral  fiber. 

From  the  beginning,  he  was  subjected 
to  brutality  and  vilification.  Violence 
stalked  this  man  and  his  followers  in 
their  peaceful  crusade  for  simple  Justice. 
He  moved  through  a  land  where  fear 
obscured  the  American  dream.  With  pa- 
tience, sympathy,  and  inspired  leader- 
ship, he  weaned  the  fearful,  indeed  the 
Nation,  from  the  error  of  its  ways.  He 
had  convictions,  and  the  courage  to  stand 
openly  for  them.  He  stood  for  what 
America  stood  for.  His  dream  was  the 
American  dream.  And  the  dream  is  being 
realized. 

The  world  was  watching.  Long  before 
he  fell  to  the  violent  end  that  was  marked 
for  him,  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  Peace  in  acknowledgment  of  his  ac- 
complishments. Early  in  the  first  session 
of  the  93d  Congress,  some  25  Members 
representing  a  broad  cross  section  of 
American  life,  including  myself,  intro- 
duced H.R.  2267,  making  January  15  of 
each  year,  Martin  Luther  King's  birth- 
day, a  national  holiday.  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  move  that  legislation  at  this 
time. 

Our  late  colleague,  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  Jr.,  labored  In  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress much  the  same  as  Reverend  King 


labored  in  the  streets.  He  had  a  relent- 
less commitment  to  improve  the  economic 
and  social  conditions  of  all  Americans. 
He  was  an  implacable  foe  of  historical 
racism,  economic  exploitation,  and 
discrimination. 

During  his  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  of  the 
House  he  used  his  considerable  skills  to 
pass  some  48  major  pieces  of  legislation 
that  are  the  very  foundation  of  our  com- 
mitment to  the  social  and  economic  im- 
provement of  all  Americans. 

The  work  of  each  of  these  men  com- 
plemented the  other.  They  worked  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  but  toward  the  same  end. 
This  land  is  a  better  place  because  they 
passed  this  way. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  Join  with  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Ranged  in 
paying  tribute  to  two  great  Americans. 
It  is  one  of  history's  ironies  that  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  and  former  Repre- 
sentative Adam  Clayton  Powell  died  on 
the  same  day,  April  4,  4  years  apart.  In 
many  ways  these  two  men  were  very 
different.  Yet  in  his  own  way,  each  played 
a  major  role  in  a  great  historical  drama. 
Each  fought,  in  his  own  way,  to  make 
our  Nation  truly  a  land  of  liberty  and 
justice  for  all.  Each  contributed  to  bat- 
tering down  the  old  barriers  of  racial  dis- 
crimination that  hemmed  in  black  Amer- 
icans for  generations.  Each  was  a 
dynamic  and  vibrant  personality  who  left 
a  personal  stamp  on  the  history  of  our 
times  that  will  not  easily  fade. 

It  is  6  years  now  since  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  was  cruelly  taken  from  us 
by  the  assassin's  bullet.  The  tragedy  of 
his  death  is  still  with  us.  It  shocks  us 
even  now  to  recall  how  this  man  who 
preached  love  and  brotherhood  and  non- 
violence was  the  victim  of  senseless 
brutality. 

Martin  Luther  King  was  the  leader  of 
a  great  crusade  for  Justice.  He  loved  this 
country  and  he  believed  m  its  capacity 
to  overcome  the  injustices  of  the  past. 
He  believed  that  the  moral  force  of  his 
cause  could  sway  the  hearts  of  Ameri- 
cans, both  black  and  white. 

This  Nation  has  come  a  long  way  in  the 
11  years  since  Dr.  King  told  of  his  dream 
of  a  new  day  of  brotherhood  and  justice. 
We  cannot  say  that  his  dream  has  be- 
come a  reality,  for  injustice  and  inhu- 
manity remain.  But  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  spiritual  force  of  Martin  Luther 
King  has  led  an  entire  generation  of 
Americans  to  reassess  and  to  reaflarm  the 
need  for  liberty  and  Justice  for  all  citizens 
in  this  coimtry.  Though  Dr.  King  is  no 
longer  with  us,  his  legacy  to  us  vrill  never 
die. 

Adam  Clayton  Powell  was  another 
unique  man  who  made  his  own  unique 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  advancing 
justice  and  equal  opportimlty.  As  a  man, 
Powell  seemed  larger  than  life.  He  was 
always  attended  by  controversy  and  pub- 
licity and  he  seemed  to  thrive  on  it. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  this  man 
was  known  to  the  public  mostly  because 
of  his  flamboyant  lifestyle.  Observers 
have  often  overlooked  his  great  achieve- 
ments during  his  26  years  In  Congress. 
His  greatest  effectiveness  came  when  he 
assumed  the  chairmanship  of  the  Com- 


mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  Adam 
ClaytOTi  Powell  was  chairman  of  that 
committee  during  the  great  days  of  the 
New  Frontier  and  the  Great  Society. 

He  guided  into  law  many  landmark 
bills  on  education,  labor,  and  economic 
opportunity  that  were  long  overdue  on 
our  national  agenda. 

President  Johnson  thanked  Powell  for 
helping  to  enact  50  major  bills  of  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  program.  His  legisla- 
tive record  during  those  years  is  nearly 
imbeatable.  During  his  chairmanship  the 
Congress  passed  the  Elementary  and 
SecondaiT  Education  Act,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  manpower  training 
legislation,  minimum  wage  laws,  other 
important  education  bills,  and  many 
others. 

Adam  Clayton  Powell  was  a  man  of 
life  and  vigor.  He  was  a  fighter,  and  he 
won  many  battles  for  the  poor  and  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  discouraged.  He 
was  fiercely  independent.  He  was  a  giant 
of  a  man  in  many  ways,  and  I  suspect  we 
may  never  see  his  like  again. 

I  should  make  one  final  comment  con- 
cerning Adam  Clayton  Powell.  My  posi- 
tion on  the  controversy  over  his  seat  in 
Congress  is  well-known.  In  my  remarks 
on  the  floor  in  July  of  1967,  I  said: 

I.  therefore,  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
shouting  and  tumult  have  subsided;  the  un- 
fortunate trauma  Induced  by  Intemperate 
and,  more  often  than  not,  suggestive  re- 
porting of  Mr.  Powell 's  activities  has  lost 
Its  distortions.  The  American  people  have 
had  time  to  think,  to  soberly  evaluate,  to 
permit  reason  to  assume  the  throne,  arid  I 
am  sure  that  out  of  this  moment  of  bal- 
anced judgment,  the  people  of  this  country 
will  say  to  the  Congress  that  the  Powell  case 
must  be  reconsidered,  that  Member-elect 
Powell  did  not  receive  the  fair  and  Impartial 
trial  guaranteed  to  every  American  citizen, 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
honorbound  to  admit  its  error,  and  to  cor- 
rect its  wrong. 

I  repeat  these  words  to  point  out  that 
while  the  tumult  has  even  yet  not  com- 
pletely subsided,  I  remain  convinced  that 
the  restoration  of  the  place  of  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  in  the  history  of  this 
House  is  inevitable. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  mark 
this  date  of  April  4  as  one  in  which  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  memories  of  two  great 
Americans  who  died  on  this  day  the  years 
1968  and  1972.  The  Reverend  Doctor 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  winner  and  leader  of  the  underpriv- 
ileged, was  the  victim  of  a  senseless  as- 
sassination in  1968.  While  our  former  col- 
league and  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
the  Honorable  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr., 
passed  away  in  1972. 

These  two  men  were  in  the  main  char- 
ismatic leaders  and  able  to  achieve  goals 
for  meaningful  reforms.  They  were  more 
than  civil  rights  leaders  for  they  truly 
represented  the  conscience  of  America 
in  their  fight  against  oppression. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Khig  led  the 
battle  in  the  heartland  of  the  Nation 
as  head  of  the  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference.  His  moral  guidance 
kept  us  on  the  road  toward  strengthen- 
ing our  democratic  system  at  a  time 
when  some  others  thought  reform  could 
be  achieved  only  by  destruction  of  our 
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system.  Dr.  King's  faith  in  America,  his 
belief  in  the  American  dream,  and  his 
endless  courage  will  be  remembered  for- 
ever. 

Adam  Clayton  Powell  foiight  his  battles 
in  this  Chamber  where  his  creative, 
imaginative  leadership  won  him  great 
victories.  The  list  of  historic  legislation 
which  Congressman  Powell  shepherded 
through  the  House  of  Representatives 
reads  like  a  worker's  bill  of  rights. 

Minimum  Wage,  Manpower  Training, 
Vocational  Education,  and  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  are  but  a  few  of  these 
landmarks  bearing  Adam  Clayton  Pow- 
ell's mark. 

April  4  is  a  day  when  we  remember 
these  two  great  Americans  and  it  is  a 
day  for  paying  tribute  to  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  preservation  of  our  society. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
April  the  4th  will  forever  remain  a  tragic 
date  in  American  history.  Six  years  ago 
today,  the  voice  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.,  was  stilled.  But  his  teachings 
will  never  be  silenced,  and  his  work  for 
nonviolent  social  change  and  human  jus- 
tice will  continue  for  generations,  until 
his  dream  is  completely  fulfilled. 

Year  after  year,  month  after  month, 
there  has  been  a  massive  outpouring  of 
tributes  to  Dr.  King.  M.  Carl  Holman, 
president  of  the  National  Urban  Coali- 
tion delivered  a  particularly  stirring 
tribute  on  March  22  at  the  dedication 
dinner  for  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame's  Center  for  Civil  Rights.  I  submit 
the  text  of  Mr.  Holman's  address  for  the 
Record  : 

A  TaiBUTE  TO  Db.  Martin  Luther  King 
(By  M.  Carl  HolBian) 

They  called  blm  Dr.  King,  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  Martin  King.  Martin,  M.L..  the 
Lawd — first  lovingly  by  the  young  of  the  stu- 
dent movement,  then  flawed  with  Ironic 
sadness. . . . 

For  some  of  the  many  here  who  knew  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  it  must  seem  almost  an- 
other age  since  the  time  when  he  was  alive, 
and  smUlng  and  walking  among  us;  making 
us  believe  In  the  reality  of  the  human 
brotherhood  he  envisioned  through  the 
kindling  power  of  bla  presence  and  of  that 
voice  which  was  like  no  other. 

For  some  who  were  there,  It  may  seem  not 
six  years  or  more,  but  only  yesterday  since 
they  were  living  through  the  fear  or  exalta- 
tion, fatigue  or  frustration  of  Montgomery, 
Albany,  Selma,  Canton,  Cicero,  Memphis. 
And  It  Is  still  hard  to  understand  that  neither 
the  color  prints  nor  hlgh-fldellty  electronic 
recordings  can  make  a  child  born  after  Au- 
gvist  38,  1963  understand  what  that  dt.y  was 
like,  what  the  March  on  Washington  meant, 
what  it  seemed  to  promise. 

And  it  was  only  last  week  that  a  very  young 
man  said  of  another  assembly,  "I  can  under- 
stand why  they  went  to  Oary  last  year — 
because  Dick  Hatcher,  a  Black  man.  Is  mayor 
there.  But  why  Little  Rock?"  In  a  country 
which  never  much  cared  for  history.  It  Is  a 
very  perlahable  commodity  Indeed. 

But  assuredly  Martin  Luther  King  made 
history.  Most  of  tb«  tired,  often  specious 
arguments  over  legal  or  legislative  versus 
direct  action  approaches  no  longer  interest 
us.  The  lawyers  and  the  courts,  the  legisla- 
tors and  presidents,  the  Incredibly  courage- 
ous young  rebels  of  SNCC,  along  with  NAACP. 
CORE,  the  Urban  League — all  played  their 
part.  The  churches,  and  synagogues,  unions 
and  women's  groups,  for  a  time  made  "whits 
and  black  togetber"  more  than  a  wishful 
phrase.  The  laws  went  on  the  books.  Some 


doors  long  sealed  shut  reluctantly  swang 
open.  It  was  possible  finally  to  have  BlacK 
voters  in  numbers  that  could  not  be  ig- 
nored— and  thus  posslbla  to  have  Black 
Mayors  and  state  legislators  and  enough 
Blacks  in  the  Congress  to  fbrm  a  caucus. 

No  small  part  of  all  this  must  be  credited, 
both  by  disciples  and  detractors,  to  Martin 
Luther  King — visionary,  sometime  pragma- 
tist,  peace-breaker,  peace-maker. 

Peace-breaker  ...  so  much  so  that  he  was 
feared  as  an  "outside  agitator"  after  he  and 
Rosa  Parks  and  Ralph  Abemathy  and  the 
other  nameless  townspeople  of  Montgomery 
had  upset  the  peace  of  that  town  and  won 
their  bus  boycott  battle.  There  were  even 
those  in  his  native  Atlanta  who  doubted  It 
was  w^lse  for  us  to  have  young  Martin  King 
come  home  to  give  the  NAACP's  Emancipa- 
tion Day  Address.  Atlanta  being  then  "a  city 
too  busy  to  hate" — and  rather  smugly  com- 
placent about  It.  Sure  enough,  Martin  was 
barely  off  the  train  before  he  frowned  in  the 
direction  of  the  "White-only"  waiting  room 
and  quietly  asked  the  welooming  delegation, 
"When  are  we  going  to  do  something  about 
that?  '  Some  very  awkward  moments  fol- 
lowed, everyone  being  sure  that  Jim-Crow 
signs  in  perhaps  the  proudest  city  in  the 
South  was  a  problem  all  right — but  surely 
somebody  else's  problem. 

Later.  Martin  was  out  of  step  again  when 
everyone  else,  including  acme  of  his  own 
SCLC  board  members,  had  the  good  sense  to 
see  that  silence  on  Viet  Nam  was  the  best 
policy.  After  all.  What  was  happening  to 
Brown  people  In  Indo-Chlna — and.  In  the 
process,  to  our  own  country — had  nothing 
8t  all  to  do  with  civil  rights,  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  poverty,  nothliig  to  do  with  hu- 
man Justice.  Martin  disagreed.  Even  In  the 
name  of  peace,  he  seemed  congenitally  unable 
to  hold  his  peace. 

It  was  bad  enough  to  rebuke  Southern 
White  moderates  in  his  "Letter  from  a 
Birmingham  Jail".  Nor  did  he  always  inter- 
pret the  scripture  as  others  did  when  it  came 
to  rendering  unto  Caesar  and  unto  God. 
When  a  president  summoned  leaders  to  a 
convocation  at  the  White  House  one  Sabbath 
Day,  it  was  Martin  who  failed  to  attend.  He 
explained  that  he  was  Co-Pastor  with  his 
father  of  Ebenezer  Baptist  and  that  the  Sun- 
day Ln  question  happened  to  be  Martin's 
turn  to  preach.  Those  who  know  Daddy  King 
might  have  an  additional  understanding  of 
where  true  wisdom  lay  wh«n  the  choice  was 
between  staying  In  the  good  graces  of  a  pres- 
ident, or  Martin  Luther  Kltig,  Sr. 

As  a  peace-maker,  Martin  was  a  practi- 
tioner of  the  non-violence  he  preached,  even 
under  the  most  trying  clrcttn[istances.  He  in- 
spired and  held  together  in  creative  harmony 
a  collection  of  highly  Individualistic  lieu- 
tenants: Ralph  Abernathy,  Fred  Shuttles- 
worth,  Wyatt  Walker,  Jim  Bevel,  Hosea  WU- 
liams.  Andy  Young.  Yoking  these  talents  and 
temperaments  In  one  units  is  in  Itself  quali- 
fication enough  for  the  Nobel  Prize.  I  recall 
a  Jam-packed  church  one  night,  seething 
with  outrage  over  an  agreement  with  White 
leadership  which  many  Blacks  considered  a 
betrayal.  It  was  Martin  who  took  the  floor 
when  all  else  had  failed.  Be  prevented  the 
Black  community  from  tearing  itself  apart 
that  night,  and  showed  the  way  to  a  resump- 
tion of  the  struggle  and,  eventually,  to  a 
much  more  genuine  and  Juet  conclusion. 

Even  at  the  height  of  his  tame,  some  people 
were  embarrassed  by,  skeptical  of,  Martin's 
reliance  on  those  old-timey,  churchy, 
wooden-bench  notions  which  seemed  out  of 
place  in  a  plasticized  modern  world:  Justice, 
righteousness,  redemptive  icve,  brotherhood. 

But  scab-Infested  children  In  the  muddy 
yards  of  Mississippi  towns  seemed  to  vmder- 
stand  him.  When  Sterling  Brown  writes  of 
grown  Black  men  whose  eyss  could  not  meet 
those  of  Whites,  it  may  fall  strangely  on  the 
ears  of  young  people  reared   on   Malcolm, 


Fanon,  Baraka,  Nikki  Giovanni,  Don  Lee. 
But  Martin  was  up  said  down  this  country 
for  quite  a  while,  getting  people  up  off  stoops 
and  into  the  streets  and  dUsty  roads  with 
their  heads  up  and  eyes  straight  ahead.  He 
was  telling  i)oor  people — Black.  White,  Brown, 
Red — to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  "nobodi- 
ness"  and  to  recognize  themselves  as 
sovicbody. 

For  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  Mar- 
tin's true  gift  lay  In  the  power  he  had,  at 
his  best,  to  invest  people  of  all  ages,  classes 
and  colors  with  a  liberating  sense  of  their 
own  significant  humanity,  go  that  even  In 
a  crowd,  each  could  feel  uniquely  a  person. 
So  that  fearing  hurt  and  death,  knowing 
from  what  had  happened  to  their  comrades 
that  enemies  can  hate  enough  to  kill,  many 
of  them  still — as  he  did — took  risks  and 
managed  somehow  to  master  their  fear. 

"I  have  been  to  the  mountelntop",  Martin 
said  on  a  spring  evening  to  Memphis  six 
years  ago.  Few  of  us  can  clUnb  that  moun- 
taintop  from  which  he  gazed.  Fewer  still  find 
it  possible  even  to  Imagine — much  less  see — 
through  the  murklness  of  these  days  of  de- 
celt  and  greedy  indifference — the  promised 
land  which  he  envisioned. 

Last  week.  In  San  Francisco,  the  former 
leader  of  the  Philippine  Insurgent  movement 
said  that  he  had  come  to  vlBlt  America.  He 
wanted  us  to  bft  sure  which  America  he 
meant,  "The  America",  he  said,  "of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Franklin  Roosevelt — and  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr." 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  hard  to  see  what  this 
Brown  man,  the  former  guerilla  general, 
might  see  as  Unking  himself  and  Martin 
King — a  shared  history  of  imprisonment, 
harassment,  the  passionate  drive  to  liberate 
a  people.  But  It  might  seem  strange  to  his 
questioners  that  a  revolutloniu^,  who  sought 
freedom  through  violence,  should  so  admire 
Martin  King,  the  prophet  of  non-violent 
revolution.  As  strange  as  ths  Irony  of  thou- 
sands of  urban  Blacks  uteo  had  never 
marched  In  his  campaigns,  burning  cities  in 
response  to  Martin's  assassination. 

Perhaps  the  visitor  from  the  Philippines 
already  knows  that  Martin's  America  has 
only  rarely  existed  in  actuafllty.  But  If  we 
are  to  find  our  way  back  again  to  the  pain- 
ful task  of  making  such  a  land,  it  will  be 
becaxise  we  are  called  to  Jijdgment  not  so 
much  by  Martin's  memory,  his  spirit  .  .  . 
but  rather  because  we  are  caJQed  by  the  chil- 
dren dying  needlessly  still  In  rural  and  urban 
ghettos;  by  the  old  who  caanot  piece  out 
their  days  in  dignity;  by  the  aien  and  women 
bereft  of  any  real  chance  of  having  the  Jobs, 
the  homes  they  need,  the  freedom  to  move 
without  fear  among  the  strangers  who  are 
their  neighbors — denied  the  very  essence  of 
manhood  and  womanhood. 

It  Is  these  who  call  us,  whether  or  not  we 
choose  to  hear.  Martin  chose  to  hear — to  en- 
roU,  as  he  said,  as  a  drum  major  In  the  cause 
which  chose  him,  and  which  he  chose.  The 
power,  the  passion,  the  fidelity  this  one 
mortal  man  gave  to  that  choice  is  the  living 
legacy  left  to  those  who  will  use  it  by  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  bom  a  cltlren  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  Died  citizen  extraordinary  of  the 
South  .  .  .  America  .  .  .  the  world  ...  of 
the  other  world — on  this  fragile  planet 
earth — which  Is  yet  to  come.   I 


THE  OCTOBER  MHJTARY  ALERT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man frcHn  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  ^>eaket,  last  October 
when  President  Nixon  called  a  worldwide 
military  alert  many  serious  commenta- 
tors, both  in  and  out  of  government,  ex- 
pressed doubts  about  whether  the  alert 
was  warranted.  Many  felt  there  never 
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was  a  crisis  in  the  first  place.  There  are 
others  who  believed  that  while  there  was 
probably  some  cause  for  U.S.  alarm— the 
intimation,  at  least,  of  Soviet  entry  into 
the  Middle  East  war — tiiat  Mr.  Nixon,  in 
his  need  for  a  personal  triumph,  made  it 
sound  much  worse  than  it  really  was.  You 
will  recall  that  at  a  press  conference 
shortly  after  the  alert,  Nixon  called  what 
had  happened  our  most  serious  confront- 
ation with  the  Soviet  Union  since  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis.  There  is  consider- 
able evidence  that  this  was  not  so. 
Whether  the  confrontation  with  the  So- 
viet Union  was  a  real  one,  or  a  hmited 
one  or  just  plain  phony,  is  still  not  re- 
solved. 

We  cannot  easily  dispose  of  the 
thoughts  and  questions  that  the  events  of 
last  October  bring  to  mind:  If  the  action 
taken  by  Mr.  Nixon  last  fall  is  suspect, 
what  can  we  expect  if  and  when  he  is 
actually  facing  an  impeachment  trial  in 
the  Senate?  What  happens  then  if  Mr. 
Nixon  decides  to  play  impeachment  poli- 
tics with  our  national  security  and 
creates  an  international  crisis  in  order  to 
rally  public  support  for  himself? 

Unfortunately,  the  questions  do  not 
stop  there.  A  fake  crisis  is  bad  enough, 
but  there  is  something  worse — and  that 
is  a  real  one.  What  happens  during  an 
impeachment  trial  if  we  really  do  have  a 
confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
when  Mr.  Nixon  annoimces  it  to  the  Na- 
tion everyone  thinks  he  is  just  playing 
politics?  If  this  happens,  there  would 
clearly  be  a  temptation  for  the  other  side 
to  raise  the  stakes,  perhaps  even  to  the 
point    of   creating    a   genuine   nuclear 
showdown.  Mr.  Nixon's  lack  of  credi- 
bility, dismally  low  even  now,  could  have 
disastrous  consequences  for  the  Nation 
j    during  an  impeachment  trial.  It  is  clear 
I.    that  there  are  serious  problems  we  must 
\  face  up  to  before  they  are  upon  us. 
j     With  each  passing  day  it  becomes  more 
and  more  likely  that  the  House  will  ap- 
prove  an   impeachment   resolution.   At 
that  point,  after  Impeachment  but  be- 
fore a  vote  for  conviction  or  acquittal  in 
the  Senate,  our  country  will  enter  a  par- 
ticularly sensitive  period,  a  sort  of  "twi- 
light zone."  which  is  particularly  dan- 
gerous. It  is  nothing  we  can  avoid;  all  we 
can  do  is  be  ready  if  it  comes.  As  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  it  is  our  duty  to  do  what 
we  can  to  protect  against  any  of  the 
dangers  that  may  arise. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  House  has  re- 
turned a  bil  of  impeachment  against 
Richard  Nixon  and  the  Senate  has  not 
yet  reached  its  verdict.  How  can  Congress 
and  the  American  people  be  sure  that 
when  the  President  says  we  are  facing  an 
international  crisis  he  is  telling  us  noth- 
ing less  than  the  truth?  More  import- 
antly, how  can  we  avoid  underestimat- 
ing the  seriousness  of  a  crisis  because  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  inevitable  lack  of  public 
credibility  during  his  Senate  trial? 

One  possible  solution  is  contained  in 
the  concurrent  resolution  that  I  am  offer- 
ing today.  This  resolution  would  require 
frequent  and  regular  briefings  on  the  in- 
ternational situation  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Secretary  of  State,  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
for  the  ranking  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  If  congressional  leaders  are 
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kept  informed  almost  daily  of  develop- 
ing political  and  military  problems 
around  the  world,  it  Is,  first  of  all,  un- 
likely that  the  President  would  be  able 
to  create  or  exaggerate  an  international 
crisis  for  his  own  benefit.  It  is  also  true 
that  no  leader  of  Congress,  if  he  has  the 
full  story  and  is  confident  that  his  in- 
formation is  reliable,  would  allow  the 
Nation  to  misjudge  or  underestimate  a 
true  international  emergency.  This  reso- 
lution is  designed  to  insure  that  during 
the  difficult  times  ahead,  if  an  emer- 
gency is  declared  the  people  of  the  coun- 
tiy  will  have  some  assurance  that  it  is 
genuine. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  some  of 
the  objections  that  will  be  thrown  up 
against  this  resolution.  It  will  be  accused 
of  stripping  the  President  of  his  power 
to  act,  even  before  he  has  been  found 
guilty.  We  will  no  doubt  be  reminded 
that  in  this  country  a  man  is  considered 
innocent  until  proven  guilty.  This  is  all 
very  true — but  it  is  not  the  issue.  Under 
the  resolution  that  I  am  offering  today, 
the  President,  and  only  the  President, 
would  still  be  empowered  to  act  in  a  mili- 
tary or  political  crisis.  Congress  is  asking 
only  to  be  kept  fully  informed— before, 
not  after — of  the  events  that  might  lead 
up  to  any  such  decision.  It  in  no  way  pre- 
sumes guilt;  it  merely  recognizes  the 
realities  of  the  situation.  It  Is  a  practical 
measure. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine,  in  fact,  how  the 
President  himself  might  object.  If  he  does 
not  intend  to  create  international  pohti- 
cal  crises  for  his  political  advantage,  he 
will  have  nothing  to  hide  and  no  reason 
not  to  keep  congressional  leaders  fully 
informed.  On  the  other  hand,  recognizing 
as  he  must  the  skepticism  with  which 
any  declaration  of  a  national  emergency 
during  his  trial  would  be  greeted  by  a 
large  part  of  the  American  public,  he 
can  only  welcome  the  chance  for  addi- 
tional support.  Congress  would  not  be 
asking  to  share  power,  just  Information. 
My  first  resolution  addresses  the  pos- 
sibility   that    an    international    crisis 
might  be  used  for  political  advantage, 
either  by  the  indicted  President  or  by  a 
foreign    power.    International   negotia- 
tions are  also  subject  to  these  influences. 
The  temptation  for  any  indicted  Presi- 
dent   to    sign    dramatic    international 
agreements  to  bolster  his  popularity  and 
thereby,  perhaps,  enhance  his  chances 
of  acquittal  is  only  too  obvious.  As  Mr. 
St.  Clair  pleads  the  President's  case  be- 
fore the  Senate,  one  can  only  imagine 
the  pressures  on  Mr.  Nixon  to  conclude, 
for  example,  a  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Such 
a  feat  would  guarantee  several  weeks  of 
favorable  publicity  for  the  President,  not 
to  mention  the  extravagant  praise  of  his 
statesmanship  by  Russian  leaders.  The 
only  problem  is  that  the  Russians,  aware 
of  the  President's  problems  here  at  home, 
may  have  negotiated  an  agreement  more 
favorable  to  them  than  to  us.  It  is  not  in- 
conceivable that  under  the  stress  of  the 
impeachment  proceedings,  the  President, 
through  desperation  to  get  an  agree- 
ment, might  bargain  away  more  than  he 
should. 

But  even  if  a  SALT  agreement  con- 
cluded during  the  trial  were  the  best  one 


imaginable  for  our  country,  there  are 
many  in  the  country  who  might  not  be- 
lieve it.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  how 
easy  it  would  be  for  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  any  arms  limitation  agreement 
to  undermine  public  confidence  in  one 
negotiated  under  condition  like  this. 
There  is  no  way  the  President  could  de- 
fend himself  against  charges  of  having 
"sold  us  down  the  river." 

Either  way,  it  is  clear  that  the  twilight 
zone  during  the  trial  in  the  Senate  is  no 
time  for  the  chief  executive  to  make  or 
sign  international  agreements  that  will 
affect  Americans  for  decades  to  come. 
Therefore,  I  am  offering  a  second  con- 
current resolution  today  which  makes  it 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no  treaty 
or  executive  agreement,  formal  or  in- 
formal, shall  be  concluded  by  the  Presi- 
dent during  the  trial  in  the  Senate. 

Once  again,  in  answer  to  the  antici- 
pated objections,  I  am  not  proposing  to 
strip  the  President  of  his  powers.  I  am 
simply  asking  him  to  wait  to  make  any 
momentous  international  agreements 
until  his  case  has  been  disposed  of.  I  am 
asking  for  a  moratorium  on  Executive 
agreements  as  well  as  treaties.  Of  course, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  resolution  that 
would  cause  us  to  curtail  negotiations 
during  this  period,  just  their  formal  con- 
clusion. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  Mr. 
Nixon  himself  established  a  precedent 
for  such  a  moratorium  on  diplomatic 
activities.  Immediately  after  the  1968 
election  president-elect  Nixon  asked 
President  Johnson  not  to  hold  any  sum- 
mit meetings  or  sign  any  treaties  for  the 
remainder  of  his  term  in  office.  Mr. 
Nixon,  was,  of  course,  correct  in  making 
this  request.  The  temptation  on  the  out- 
going President  to  give  too  much  away  to 
sign  a  historymaking  treaty  were  con- 
siderable—and they  are  exactly  the  same 
as  those  Mr.  Nixon  is  now  facing.  So  are 
the  likely  charges  of  a  sell-out. 

The  first  two  resolutions  are  intended 
to  protect  the  security  of  our  country 
during  the  difficult  and  delicate  consU- 
tutional  process  of  an  impeachment  trial. 
The  third  resolution  I  am  offering  todav 
seeks  to  safeguard  the  impeachment 
process  itself. 

Time  and  public  opinion  could  become' 
crucial  dui'ing  the  trial  by  the  Senate. 
Depending  upon  his  political  or  legal 
situation  at  any  given  time,  Mr.  Nixon 
may  wish  to  rush  or  delay  the  impeach- 
ment process.  In  his  dealings  thus  far 
with  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
simultaneously  pushing  for  a  quick  deci- 
sion while  withholding  evidence  re- 
quested by  the  committee,  Mr.  Nixon  has 
given  notice  that  he  is  not  unaware  of 
this  opportunity.  The  suspension  of  the 
Watergate  hearings  last  summer  for  Mr. 
Brezhnev's  visit  could  be  a  preview  of  the 
way  international  poUtics  may  impinge 
on  the  investigation. 

It  does  not  take  much  imagination  to 
sketch  out  a  scenario  in  which  Mr.  Nixon, 
with  an  armouncement  that  a  generation 
of  peace  is  at  hand,  might  jet  off  to  Mos- 
cow or  Peking  in  the  middle  of  his  trial, 
or  on  the  same  pretext,  might  invite  an- 
other head  of  state  to  Washington.  Since 
Congress  might  imderstandably  be  reluc- 
tant to  damage  the  prestige  of  the  coun- 
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try  by  conducting  a  trial  of  the  head  of 
state  while  that  head  of  state  is  acting 
abroad  in  an  oCBcial  capacity,  such  tactics 
might  succeed  in  delaying  the  impeach- 
ment trial  and  making  it  more  di£Qcult 
for  the  Senate  to  discharge  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility. 

Therefore  the  third  resolution  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would  make  it  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  shall 
not  make  state  visits  to  other  countries 
during  the  period  of  his  trial  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Of  coiirse,  if  the  President  decides  it 
is  in  his  best  interest,  he  is  perfectly  free 
to  travel  anywhere  in  the  world  he  wants, 
but  not  on  official  state  business.  The 
resolution  would  also  make  it  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  no  foreign  head  of  state 
make  an  official  visit  to  the  United  States 
during  this  period. 

Once  again,  we  are  not  asking  the 
President  never  to  make  state  visits,  just 
to  delay  them  until  the  trial  is  over.  Spe- 
cifically he  should  put  off  his  planned 
state  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  if  it  falls 
during  the  Senate  trial.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  postpone  state  visits — Mr. 
Nixon  recently  postponed  a  trip  to  Eu- 
rope— and  it  seems  a  small  thing  to  ask 
at  this  time. 

The  purpose  of  these  three  concurrent 
resolutions  is  to  begin  to  define  the  role 
of  the  President  and  Congress  during  the 
twilight  zone  between  the  time  the  House 
of  Representatives  votes  a  bill  of  im- 
peachment and  the  final  disposition  of 
those  charges  by  the  Senate.  If  we  are 
faced  with  an  international  crisis  during 
the  impeachment  trial  we  have  to  know 
if  it  is  a  real  one.  Par-reaching  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  cannot  be  allowed  to  be 
subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  impeach- 
ment. And  the  hoopla  of  state  visits  can- 
not be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  or- 
derly process  of  the  impeachment 
proceedings. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  there  is  at  least 
the  possibility  that  international  politics 
will  become  impeachment  politics — and 
it  is  clear  the  dangers  that  this  could 
hold  for  all  of  us.  Congress  has  the  ut- 
most moral  responsibility  to  protect  our 
national  interest  against  either  a  Chief 
Executive  who  might  be  tempted  to  com- 
promise them  to  save  his  own  skin  or  a 
foreign  power  that  might  be  tempted  to 
expl(»t  the  situation. 

The  texts  of  the  resolutions  follow : 

CoifcumuNT  Resoltttion 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  concerning  bow  it  should  re- 
ceive foreign  policy  information  during  the 
period  from  the  Impeachment  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  House  of  Representatives  until 
the  Senate  votes  on  such  Impeachment. 
Resolved  by  the  Hcnue  of  Repre»entative» 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  during  the  period  from  the 
impeachment  of  the  President  by  the  Houae 
of  Representatives  through  the  vote  on  such 
Impeachment  by  the  Senate,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Di- 
rector  of   the   Central   Intelligence    Agency 
(either  together  or  separately)   should  each 
give  a  briefing  every  other  working  day  to  the 
following    group:    the    Vice   President,    the 
Speaker   of    the   Houae   of   Representative*, 
and  the  Majority  and  Ifinority  Leaders  and 
the   Majoril^   and    Ulnortty   Whips   of   the 
Houae   oi   Representatives   and    the   Senate. 
The   Secretary   of  Defense   shall   brief  such 


group  on  the  status  of  the  United  States  de- 
fense: the  Secretary  of  State  shall  brief  such 
group  on  the  status  of  the  United  States  for- 
eign policy;  and  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  shall  brief  such 
group  on  the  status  of  United  States  foreign 
intelligence  Information. 

CONCtTRRENT   ReSCLUTION 

Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  concerning  the  President  not 
signing  any  agreement  with  a  foreign  coun- 
try or  international  organization  during 
the  period  from  his  Impeachment  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  until  the  Senate 
votes  on  such  impeachment 

Resolved  by  the  House  Of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  during  tlie  period  from  the 
impeachment  of  the  President  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  through  the  vote  on  such 
impeachment  by  the  Senate,  the  President 
should  not  sign  any  treaty,  executive  agree- 
ment, or  any  other  agreenjent  with  any  for- 
eign  country  or   international  organization. 

Concurrent  ResClution 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  concerning  the  President  not 
traveling  abroad  on  government  business 
during  the  period  from  his  Impeachment 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  until  the 
Senate  votes  on  such  impeachment,  and 
concerning  a  foreign  head  of  state  not  mak- 
ing an  official  visit  to  the  United  States 
during  such  period 

Resolved  by  the  House  0/  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  during  the  period  from  the 
impeachment  of  the  President  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  through  the  vote  on  such 
impeachment  by  the  Senate — 

( i )  the  President  should  not  travel  abroad 
on  government  business;  and 

(2)  no  foreign  head  of  state  should  visit 
the  United  States  in  his  capacity  as  head  of 
state,  on  the  basis  of  an  lavltatlon  from  the 
United  States  Government; 


PRESIDENT  SIXON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Bouse,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Landgrebe) 
is  recognized  for  30   minutes. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  7,  1972,  the  American  people 
spoke  loud  and  clear  in  support  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  his  administration's  rec- 
ord of  achievement.  When  Mr.  Nixon  en- 
tered office  in  1969,  there  were  543,000 
troops  in  Vietnam,  the  war  was  cost- 
ing $32  billion  a  year,  and  the  defense 
budget  constituted  44  percent  of  our 
Federal  spending.  Todas',  there  are  no 
Americans  fighting  and  dying  in  South- 
east Asia,  our  prisoners  of  war  have  re- 
turned home,  and  the  defense  budget 
has  dropped  over  15  percent — to  less 
than  29  percent  of  Federal  spending. 
After  a  third  of  a  century,  the  military 
draft  has  ended. 

Crime  has  been  reduced  in  our  cities — 
cut  by  half  in  our  Capital  city  alone. 
Drug  abuse  has  been  checked,  and  is 
now  in  fact,  decreasing. 

Our  college  campuses  are  quiet;  ex- 
cept for  an  occasional  streaker  and  Na- 
tional Guard  troops  are  helping  out  in 
disaster  areas  rather  than  quelling  riots 
and  other  disturbances. 

For  the  first  time  in  18  years,  the 
growth  in  the  welfare  raUs  has  been  re- 
versed and  are  actually  shrinking. 

Unemployment  dropped  to  a  low  of 


( 


4.2  percent  in  October  197J.  Even  now,  in 
spite  of  the  oil  embargo,  it  is  only  slight- 
ly over  5  percent  with  "help  wanted" 
signs  visible  almost  everywhere. 

Foreign  relations  have  been  put  on 
sound  footing  for  the  first  time  in 
years — as  evidence  of  thig,  we  need  only 
note  the  President's  outstanding  success 
in  stimulatiiig  the  first  serious  negotia- 
tions between  Israel  and  the  Arab  coun- 
tries since  1949,  resulting  in  the  cease- 
fire agreement  and  the  first  real  hope 
for  lasting  peace  in  that  troubled  area 
of  the  globe.  Of  equal  importance  in  my 
opinion  is  the  dignity  and  wholesome- 
ness  that  the  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon 
and  their  delightful  family  have  brought 
to  our  White  House. 

For  a  year  I  have  kept  an  open  mind 
with  regard  to  the  impeachment  of  the 
Presidents-pledging  that  I  could  and 
would  vote  for  impeachment  if  evidence 
of  an  impeachable  offense  was  forth- 
coming. I  stood  by  while  the  liberal 
press  endlessly  attacked  our  great  Pres- 
ident under  the  guise  of  Its  unswerving 
devotion  to  imcovering  corruption,  its 
fearless  pursuit  of  the  truth  and  justice 
and  its  dedication  to  the  people's  "right 
to  know."  Where  were  these  great  cham- 
pions of  honest  reporting  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  wheeling  and  dealing 
with  Bobby  Baker?  Where  were  they 
while  the  Chappaquidick  incident  was 
being  submerged?  Where  were  they 
when  evidence  of  election  frauds  in  the 
Presidential  election  of  19^0  was  brought 
to  light.  In  the  words  of  Charlie  Halleck, 
"If  you  guys  knew  a  little  history,  it 
wouldn't  hurt!" 

I  have  stood  by  while  a  large  segment 
of  government  has  preoccupied  itself  with 
repetitious  attacks  on  our  President — 
special  grand  juries,  special  Senate  and 
House  committees — delviug  into  almost 
every  aspect  of  our  President's  life — per- 
sonal and  political,  perttoent  and  im- 
pertinent. I 

I  have  stood  by  while  those  of  the  lib- 
eral left  have  tried  to  reverse  the  elec- 
tion mandate  of  1972.  Unable  to  get  their 
extremist  views  accepted  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  a  free  election,  they  have 
used  every  means  at  their  disposal  to  pro- 
hibit the  President  from  implementing 
necessary  programs  to  decentralize  and 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  to  deliver  on  his  greatest  prom- 
ise and  greatest  accomplishment — peace 
with  prosperity.  Prosperity  with  peace. 
It  is  the  liberal  policies  of  this  Congress 
that  have  brought  about  ttie  high  taxes, 
inflation  and  shortages,  through  the  im- 
plementation of  oppressive  government 
regulations  and  controls  and  the  enact- 
ment of  a  whole  plethora  of  "social  wel- 
fare and  reform"  programs.  Is  it  possible 
that  Watergate  is  being  perpetuated  to 
camouflage  these  profound  failures  and 
the  disintegration  of  our  Nation  through 
deficit  spending  > 

The  committees  have  h»d  ample  time 
to  emi)loy  their  huge  staffs  and  expend 
almost  unlimited  resources  to  come  up 
with  evidence  of  an  impeachable  nature. 
After  nearly  1  year  and  the  expenditure 
of  some  10  million  of  taxpayers'  dollars, 
is  not  it  time  to  call  off  the  dogs.  Is  not 
it  time  for  Congress  to  join  the  President 
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in  his  determination  to  find  solutions  to 
those  crucial  problems  yet  remaining. 

In  good  conscience,  I  can  remain  silent 
no  longer.  I  must  speak  out  against  these 
brutalizing  attacks  upon  our  President. 

Prom  this  hour  on,  I  take  my  stand  be- 
side our  beleaguered  President,  and 
against  his  reckless,  ruthless,  insidious 
adversaries. 

And  I  beg  you,  my  dear  colleagues,  to 
reexamine  your  role  in  this  travesty  of 
legislative  responsibility. 

I  urge  you  to  join  me  in  caUlng  for  an 
end  of  this  nightmarish  political  inqui- 
sition, and  to  an  immediate  return  of  our 
time  and  talents  to  the  vital  and  pressing 
business  of  the  people  remaining  before 
this  Congress. 

The  continuation  of  our  prosperity,  yes 
the  very  survival  of  this  great  Republic, 
requires  that  we  get  on  with  our  respon- 
sibilities, permitting  and  yes,  even  en- 
couraging President  Nixon  to  get  on  with 
his. 


DR.  WILLIS  H.  WARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  pil- 
lar of  integrity  and  learned  in  informa- 
tion technology  is  Dr.  Willis  H.  Ware, 
currently  on  the  research  staff  of  the 
Rand  Corp.  and  recently  chairman  of  the 
Secretary's— DHEW— Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Automated  Personal  Data  Systems. 

The  Nation  was  most  fortunate  to  have 
his  able  services  during  the  preparation 
of  the  report  and  recommendations  of 
this  advisory  committee,  widely  consid- 
ered a  landmark  in  its  field.  I  recently 
read  his  essay  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Rand  Corp.  for  1973,  entitled  "Data- 
banks, Privacy  and  Society."  A  succinct 
excerpt  immediately  caught  my  atten- 
tion: 

...  in  the  balance  of  power  between  a 
citizen  and  the  totality  of  systems  that  keep 
records  about  him,  he  is  at  a  significant  dis- 
advantage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic  ingredients  of 
my  legislation  on  fair  personal  informa- 
tion practices  and  limiting  the  use  of  the 
social  security  number  are  embodied  In 
this  presentation.  I  believe  we  must  give 
strong  legal  rights  to  individuals  In  order 
that  they  can  have  access  to  their  records. 
We  must  reestablish  the  pluralistic  con- 
cept of  our  society  that  separates  our 
relationshii>s  with  our  bank,  our  doctor, 
and  our  Government  or  shopkeeper.  The 
notion  that  some  master  dossier  Is  to  be 
built  from  all  our  daily  relationships  re- 
quiring information  giving  is  growing 
more  popular  today. 

I  salute  Dr.  Ware  and  those  at  Rand 
and  on  the  DHEW  Advisory  Committee 
who  have  reawakened  some  elements  very 
true  to  America.  May  they  continue  as 
Important  contributors  to  our  social  pol- 
icy choices. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  request 
to  Include  Dr.  Ware's  essay  in  the 
Record. 

[Source:  Rand  Corp.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.. 

1973) 

Data  Banks,  Privact,  and  Society 

(By  Willis  H.  Ware) 

Computer  technology  provides  society  with 
the  tool  it  needs  to  accommodate  growing  In- 


formation requirements.  It  lets  us  keep  the 
records  we  have  to  keep,  economically  and 
efficiently.  But  the  computer-based  auto- 
mated file  can  also  work  against  us.  Tlie  In- 
formation In  computer  systems  can  be  valu- 
able and  thus  subverted  for  inappropriate 
purposes.  Because  of  this  vulnerabUity,  auto- 
mated data  systems  add  a  new  dimension  to 
the  problem  of  personal  privacy,  as  well  as 
provide  opportunity  for  embezzlement,  black- 
mall,  and  other  fraudulent  schemes.  Our  es- 
sential tool  could  become  a  major  societal 
threat  unless  we  provide  effective  safeguards 
to  protect  personal  Information  in  auto- 
mated files  and  those  to  whom  it  pertains. 

The  attitude  of  the  public  with  regard  to 
personal  information  has  changed  in  recent 
years.  We  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of 
data  files  and  the  information  they  contain 
about  us. 

To  some  data  systems  we  provide  personal 
information  voluntarUy.  We  do  this  in  ex- 
change for  some  benefit,  privilege,  or  oppor- 
tunity: we  want  to  make  credit-card  pur- 
chases, obtain  loans,  write  checks,  get  a 
passport,  apply  for  a  Job.  Some  information 
we  provide  because  it  is  required  by  law: 
we  participate  In  the  census  or  fill  out  ques- 
tionnaires for  military  service.  Sometimes  we 
provide  information  inadvertently:  we  are 
in  an  acciden'w  that  involves  a  police  record. 

We  provide  considerable  Information  be- 
cause we  ask  for  services  from  government. 
We  want  educational  assistance,  unemploy- 
ment support,  housing  aUowance,  or  care  for 
the  older  segment  of  the  population.  Con- 
gress, in  turn.  Insists  on  strict  accountability 
of  public  assistance  programs  and  on  evalua- 
tion of  the  success  of  such  undertakings;  this 
requires  personal  records  and  computer 
processing.  The  more  extensively  we  and  the 
government  Interact,  the  more  extensive 
must  be  the  records  that  need  to  be  compUed 
and  maintained  by  computer. 

XNTORMATIOV    KEEDS    OF    GOVERNMENT 

As  ova  population  Increases  and  our  so- 
ciety becomes  more  complex,  and  as  the 
government  enlarges  Its  range  of  services, 
the  need  for  personal  information  grows. 
The  federal  government,  for  example,  needs 
extensive  information  In  order  to  formulate 
new  legislation,  to  adopt  sound  fiscal  and  tax 
policies,  for  entitlement  decisions  with  re- 
gard to  public  assistance  programs,  to  esti- 
mate the  consequences  of  a  possible  decision, 
and  to  generally  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
country. 

In  the  face  of  Increased  demand  for  nat- 
tiral  resources — and  many  man-made  re- 
sources— comprehensive  planning  becomes 
crucial  at  aU  levels  of  government.  To  ade- 
quately balance  quantity  and  demand  for 
land,  energy,  water,  highways,  etc.,  govern- 
ment regulation  and  intervention  are  re- 
quired. Local  governments  need  information 
to  regulate  land  use,  and  to  plan  sewage 
and  water  faculties,  transportation,  and 
many  other  public  services. 

Industry  gathers  much  personal  informa- 
tion In  order  to  assemble  and  maintain  the 
records  that  are  required  in  an  era  of  intri- 
cate labor  relations,  widespread  union  prac- 
tices, pension  and  insurance  plans,  state 
and  federal  tax  withholding,  and  other  regu- 
latory and  legal  restrictions.  Social  research 
is  also  increasing,  and  along  with  it  social 
experimentation,  so  that  more  information 
about  people,  their  behavior,  and  their  hab- 
its must  be  gathered.  Thus,  there  exist  nu- 
merous automated  files  containing  extensive 
personal  Information  about  aU  of  us. 
ACCESSIBILrrY  Or  personai.  intormation 
For  whatever  reason  we  furnish  Informa- 
tion about  ourselves,  we  implicitly  tend  to 
assume  that  it  will  be  used  only  in  our  best 
interest  and  solely  for  the  purpose  for  whlcb 
it  is  furnished.  Thus  It  comes  as  a  surprise 
when  we  find  that  the  information  we  have 
provided  for  one  purpose  is  being  used  for 
a  different  one.  As  a  result  of  personal  data 
submitted  for  a  driving  Ucense.  for  example. 


we  find  ourselves  on  a  mailing  list  and  In- 
undated with  advertising  literature. 

While  much  personal  Information  in  auto- 
mated files  is  anonymous,  describing  in  a 
statistical  way  some  characteristic  segment 
of  the  population,  there  Is  also  much  that 
is  identifiable  in  order  to  permit  decisions 
to  be  made  based  on  a  person's  record.  Given 
oiir  mobility  In  residence  and  employment, 
many  organizations  find  It  ex-pedlent  to  ex- 
cliange  data  or  to  transport  information 
about  an  individual  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. Thus  the  automated  record  system 
tends  to  concentrate  information  about  peo- 
ple in  one  place  and  to  provide  ready  accessi- 
bility to  It  for  a  wide  group  of  users.  More- 
over, automated  systems  can.  in  principle, 
exchange  data  automatically  with  one  an- 
other and  so  broaden  the  exposure  of  per- 
sonal information.  Such  linking  of  files, 
when  It  occurs,  enlarges  the  volume  of  data 
available  to  any  one  inquirer. 

Of  the  many  files  containing  personal,  pri- 
vate information,  a  considerable  number  are 
at  government  level:  census  data,  social 
security  records.  Internal  Revenue  Service  tax 
records,  various  research  collections  in  the 
social  and  life  sciences,  etc.  Some  are  in  the 
financial  industry:  bank  account  records, 
savings  and  loan  records,  stock  Investment 
records,  credit  records.  Many  relate  to  health 
care,  such  as  hospital,  medical,  or  psychiatric 
records.  A  few  have  been  coUected  by  the 
recreational  and  leisure-time  Industry  in  the 
course  of  making  reservations  and  travel 
plans.  Those  accumulated  by  educational  in- 
stitutions include  a  complete,  detailed  ac- 
count of  performance  in  high  school  and  col- 
lege. 

SOCIAL  SECTJRrrY  NUMBERS  AS  mENTIFIERS 

If  the  file  is  for  a  local  purpose,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  identify  the  individual  by  his 
imme  and  address.  Often  some  secondary 
identification  is  included;  the  mother's 
maiden  name  is  one  traditional  example.  In 
many  insUnces,  federal  statutes  require  that 
a  person's  social  security  number  be  given  as 
an  authenticator  of  his  identity:  financial  in- 
stitutions, for  instance,  are  legally  required 
to  obtain  it. 

Federal  statutes  or  regulations  will,  in 
some  cases,  authorize  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation among  data  banks.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  for  example,  regularly  ex- 
changes data  with  state  tax-coUection  agen- 
cies; and  in  so  doing,  ensures  that  idenuty 
Is  preserved  and  records  are  kept  straight  by 
means  of  the  social  sectuity  number.  In 
other  cases,  an  administrative  action  will 
stipulate  that  social  security  numbers  must 
be  obtained.  They  are  required  by  the  De- 
partment of  Motor  Vehicles  in  some  states. 
for  example.  Occasionally,  social  security 
numbers  are  secured  for  no  particular  pur- 
pose other  than  as  a  hedge  against  an  un- 
known future  need.  Some  educational  or- 
ganizations use  them  as  student  Identifiers 
Unfortunately,  the  growing  number  of 
automated  files  In  which  a  record  about  an 
individual  Includes  his  social  security  num- 
ber implicitly  encourages  the  exchange  of 
information;  it  also  serves  as  a  key  for  com- 
bining information  from  several  sources. 
Sometimes,  exchange  of  data  Is  facilitated  by 
freedom-of-lnlormation  acts  at  both  federal 
and  state  levels,  because  these  acts  require 
that  public  Information  be  provided  to  any 
requester.  A  person  who  finds  himself  in  a 
file  considered  to  be  public  information  has 
no  effective  control  over  how  his  Information 
will  be  used. 

WhUe  linkage  among  information  svstems 
Is  undoubtedly  not  yet  so  widespread  as  to 
be  considered  at  the  critical  level,  many  fac- 
tors suggest  that  the  situation  is  likely  to 
develop:  the  remote-access  computer  sys- 
tems that  service  geographically  distributed 
users;  the  awareness  by  a  manager  or  an  of- 
ficial that  information  from  some  other 
sources  will  help  him  do  his  Job  better:  rec- 
ognition by  a  researcher  that  combinations  of 
files  will  give  him  more  Insight  into  his  prob- 
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lems:  and  tbe  economic  efficiency  of  com- 
bining several  small  Information  systems  Into 
a  large  one  serving  many  classes  of  users. 
coirntoi,  or  rauoNAi.  azcoaos 
With  this  growing  awareness  that  auto- 
mated flies  pose  a  real  threat  to  personal 
privacy,  we  are  becoming  more  sensitive  to 
the  misuse  of  personal  Information,  and  are 
willing  to  complain  about  it.  Our  complaint 
may  simply  be  the  result  of  a  personal  an- 
noyance— a  dunning  letter  received  because 
a  paid  bill  has  not  been  accurately  posted  to 
the  correct  account;  but  the  complaint  can 
be  much  more  serious.  Because  of  incomplete 
or  erroneous  Information  in  an  automated 
file,  we  may  suffer  a  damaged  reputation,  loss 
of  financial  status  or  position  in  the  commu- 
nity, the  denial  of  credit,  the  loss  of  a  Job, 
or  improper  arrest. 

Public  concern  over  the  invasion  of  per- 
sonal privacy  may  well  rest  more  on  a  sense 
of  having  lost  control — of  not  knowing  when 
information  freely  given  for  one  purpose  will 
be  used  for  another — than  on  the  feeling  of 
being  surrounded  by  a  data-hungry  environ- 
ment. We  feel  a  need  to  be  guaranteed 
that  personal.  Idcntmable  records  will  be 
used  in  ways  over  which  we  have  some  con- 
trol— and  that  we  have  a  mechanism  to  seelt 
recourse  in  case  we  should  sustain  harm  if 
they  are  improperly  used. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does 
not  specifically  provide  for  a  right  of  per- 
sonal privacy.  Justice  Brandels,  dissenting  in 
the  case  of  Olmstead  v.  the  United  States 
(1928).  flrst  suggested  that  personal  privacy 
is  implied  in  the  Constitution.  A  continuing 
series  of  Judicial  interpretations  have  cumu- 
latively created  the  right  of  privacy.  The 
legal  basis  for  these  Judgments  includes  the 
first  amendment  guarantee  of  free  speech, 
press,  assembly,  and  religion:  the  third 
amendment  prohibition  against  quartering 
soldiers  in  private  homes;  the  fourth  amend- 
ment right  to  security  from  unreasonable 
search  and  seizure;  the  fifth  amendment 
right  against  compulsory  self-incrimination; 
and  the  ninth  amendment  guarantee  of  other 
unenumerated  rights  reUined  by  the  people. 
Recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  de- 
clared the  right  of  personal  privacy  as  the 
basis  for  protecting  such  freedoms  of  an  in- 
dividual as  the  practice  of  contraception  or 
the  reading  of  pornography  in  the  home. 
Unlike  the  United  States,  other  countries — 
Canada,  for  example — have  not  developed  a 
constitutional  or  legal  basis  for  extending 
personal  privacy  to  its  citizens. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  cit- 
izen, he  Is  generally  unaware  that  informa- 
tion about  himself  is  being  disseminated 
without  his  approval;  in  most  Instances  he  is 
powerless  to  stop  it  even  if  he  should  dis- 
cover it.  Since  large  Information  systems  are 
a  relatively  recent  development  in  a  tech- 
nical and  operational  sense,  one  can  expect 
to  find  inadequacies  in  their  designs  or  in- 
complete operational  practices,  either  of 
which  can  be  manipulated  to  steal  infor- 
mation, or  can  result  in  Inadvertent  or  ma- 
lictouB  leakage  of  information  to  someone 
not  authorized  to  have  it.  Furthermore,  in- 
formation in  data  banks  Is  usually  not  pro- 
tected against  legal  process.  WhUe  specific 
legislation  does  sometimes  protect  informa- 
tion In  automated  files,  or  authorizes  a  gov- 
ernment oflclal  to  extend  protection  as  he 
sees  fit,  by  and  large,  the  bulk  of  informa- 
tion in  such  files  is  subject  to  confiscation 
through  administrative  or  legal  subpoena  or 
through  other  court-directed  seizure. 

HOW   TO   ACHIEVE    PROPEX    BALANCE? 

TTius  the  exploitation  of  computer  and 
communication  technology  in  modern  rec- 
ordkeeping systems  highlights  the  central 
confrontation  between  the  need  of  govern- 
ment and  business  organizations  to  have  per- 
sonal information  for  efficient  planning  and 
operation  and  (he  need  of  the  individual  to 
have  control  over  the  way  in  which  informa- 
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tlon    about   himself    is    used.    How   can 
achieve  a  more  satisfactory  balance? 

There  are  actually  two  quite  different  Is- 
sues involved.  One  U  the  technical  problem 
of  designing  and  Implenjentlng  an  automated 
Information  system  that  will  safeguard  the 
data  it  contains.  A  properly  designed  system 
will  not  inadvertently  Itak  Information,  and 
it  will  be  physically  protected  against  pilfer- 
ing, thievery,  and  infiltration.  It  will  deliver 
information  only  to  useis  authorized  to  have 
it. 

The  other  Issue  Is  the  much  more  difficult 
one  of  controlling  what  personal  Information 
should  be  collected  in  the  first  place,  of  de- 
termining who  shall  have  access  to  it  and 
for  what  purpose,  and  of  giving  the  individ- 
ual more  control  over  information  about 
himself.  Unlike  the  control  exercised  over 
national  security  InforBiation,  there  is  no 
classification  scheme  established  by  law  or 
executive  order  for  labeling  personal  infor- 
mation as  "sensitive,"  ■nonsensitive,"  or 
ultrasensitive";  nor  are  there  any  govern- 
ment-wide guidelines  for  establishing  who 
may  have  access  to  it.  Thus,  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  dissemination  of  per- 
sonal information  from  a  file  tend  to  be  made 
by  the  individual  or  organization  that  col- 
lects the  data  and  owns  the  file.  In  many 
instances,  there  are  no  tstabllshed  practices 
to  serve  as  a  model  for  good  procedure.  In 
the  particular  case  of  oonsumer  credit  ref- 
erence systems,  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act  does  impose  limited  constraints;  for  ex- 
ample, provision  is  made  for  the  individual 
to  inspect  his  file  and  tc  correct  it. 

SOME    SUGGESTIONS    FOR    SOLVING    THE    PROBLEM 

In  solving  the  technical  problem,  physical 
protection,  computer  hardware  and  software 
safeguards,    communication    security    safe- 
guards,    and     a     general     management-pro- 
cedural overlay  are  collectively  necessary  to 
provide  the  overall  protection  needed.  In  all 
of  these  areas,  the  requirement  of  the  defense 
community  to  protect  classified  information 
is  a  driving  force  for  research,  new  system 
designs,    and    general    progress    toward    an 
eventual     solution.    Fortunately,    many    of 
these    same    safeguards    are    needed    in    any 
computer  system   that   shares   its   resources 
among  many  users— that  is,  the  time-shared 
computer  system — and  tc  this  end  the  gen- 
eral advance  of  the  computer  industry  will 
help  to  provide  the  technical  basis  needed. 
In  solving  the  problem  of  restricting  the 
collection   of   personal   information,   of  con- 
trolling its  dissemination,  of  carefully  speci- 
fying what  use  may  be  made  of  it.  and  of 
affording  the  individual  greater  participation 
in  th»    dissemination  of  his  personal  infor- 
mation, various  suggestions  have  been  made 
but  none  have  been  generally  implemented. 
To  Improve  the  care  with  which  recordkeep- 
ing systems  are  designed  and  operated,  one 
proposal  is  to  certify  computer  programmers 
and  system  designers.  This  action  would  as- 
suredly be  a  useful  one;  but  unlike  the  older 
engineering  fields,  the  computer  field  does 
not  yet  have  a  well-estaWlshed  body  of  pre- 
ferred practice  upon  which  to  draw.  Thus, 
while  certification  would  be  a  helpful  step! 
it  would  put  the  responsibility  for  a  properly 
designed    and    controlled    record    system    in 
the  wrong  place.  The  responsibility  should  be 
assumed  by  the  organization  that  assembles 
the  system,  initiates  its  design,  and  operates 
it.  not  by  the  technician  who  implements  it. 
While  certification  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, it  cannot  of  itself  adequately  solve 
the  problem. 

A  second  solution  mlgkt  be  the  ombuds- 
man approach,  which  has  been  used  for  many 
years  in  Scandinavian  ccuntries.  Basically, 
the  ombudsman  is  a  sp<*esman  for  an  in- 
dividual who  has  been  harmed;  he  serves 
essentially  as  a  communication  channel  be- 
tween the  person  and  the  bureaucracy  in 
matters  of  dispute.  While  the  ombudsman 
concept  Is  a  useful  third-party  mechanism 
to  facilitate  resolution  of  argument.  It  Is  not 
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a  well-established  mechailsm  In  the  United 
States  nor  can  it  function  as  a  sufficiently 
strong  force  to  be  a  solution  for  the  entire 
problem  of  protecting  personal  privacy. 

A  third  solution,  one  thftt  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  problem  through  the  established 
institutions  and  procedures  of  the  country, 
would  be  to  create  by  law  a  Code  of  Pair  In- 
formation Practices  in  the  spirit  of  already 
existing  legislation  on  labor  practices.  The 
intent  of  such  a  code  would  be  to  encourage 
ethical  practices  on  the  part  of  owners,  de- 
signers, and  operators  of  recordkeeping  sys- 
tems through  legal  deterrents.  In  this  way  It 
would  be  possible  to  specify  how  record  sys- 
tems should  be  organized  and  operated,  how 
owners  and  operators  should  conduct  their 
operations  relative  to  the  individuals  about 
whom  the  information  is  held,  what  privi- 
leges and  recourses  the  individual  has.  and  to 
provide  legal  sanctions,  bath  civil  and  crim- 
inal, that  can  be  imposed  for  violations  of 
the  code. 

The  approach  would  have  several  advan- 
tages; It  would  exploit  «xisting  legal  and 
Judicial  institutions  and  procedures.  It  would 
provide  a  self -adapting  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem through  the  medium  of  court  interpre- 
tation and  Judgment.  It  would  require  a 
minimum  of  new  bureaucratic  functions. 
With  regard  to  industry,  the  code  would  be 
handled  by  the  General  Counsels  office,  as 
are  fair  labor  practices,  tax  matters,  and 
other  industrial  regulations. 

Finally,  a  fourth  possibility  is  to  create  a 
Federal  Record  System  Commission,  similar 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
or  the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board,  that  would 
serve  as  a  regulatory  body  to  license,  register, 
and  oversee  the  operation  of  all  record  sys- 
tems dealing  with  personal  information. 
However,  this  would  entail  the  creation  of 
substantial  new  bureaucratic  structure  and 
funding  for  it.  More  importantly,  it  would 
also  be  another  instance  Of  government  in- 
tervention in  the  affairs  of  the  people  and 
Industry.  Given  our  national  aversion  to  gov- 
ernment intervention  in  business  and  Indus- 
trial activities,  and  the  ftwt  that  deterrent 
mechanisms  have  not  yet  been  tried,  a  regu- 
latory approach  to  the  problem  of  record- 
keeping appears  to  be  one  that  should  be 
kept  in  abeyance  until  other  methods  have 
failed  and  the  need  for  11}  Is  clearly  estab- 
lished. I 

A    NtTMBERED    SOtlETY? 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  Act  of 
1972  (P.L.  92-«03)  is  suggestive  of  what  can 
happen  if  no  action  is  taken.  The  Act  re- 
quires that  a  social  security  number  be  issued 
to  all  individuals,  of  any  age.  who  are  receiv- 
ing public  assistance  from  federal  funds.  It 
also  authorizes,  but  does  not  require,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  take  affirmative  measures  to  assign  social 
security  numbers  to  all  Ohlldren  on  their 
initial  entrance  into  school: 

Should  future  legislative  trend  follow  this 
precedent  and  gradually  r«qulre  all  sectors 
of  the  population  to  have  a  social  security 
number,  then  the  United  States  wUl  have 
reached  the  stage  at  which  the  population  is 
fully  numbered,  a  national  population  regis- 
ter can  exist,  and  !c  will  be  technically  fea- 
sible to  maintain  f.  lifetime  dossier  on  each 
citizen.  Other  for.;es  can  lead  to  the  same 
end.  The  Introduction  of  the  n^lonal  birth 
certificate  number  wUl,  for  example,  provide 
a  unique  lUetime  identiflcation  for  each 
citizen. 

WhUe  a  fully  numbered  population  may  not 
of  itself  be  undesirable,  tie  alarming  fact 
is  that  we  are  drifting  toward  this  state 
without  public  awareness  that  It  la  happen- 
ing or  public  debate  as  to  the  possible  con- 
sequences. The  end  result— that  each  of  us 
will  have  a  unique  and  permanent  Identi- 
fier—Is not  likely  to  happen  from  a  well-engi- 
neered plan  or  deliberate  latent.  Rather,  It 
will  be  the  combined  effect  of  many  decisions, 
each  made  by  someone  doing  his  best  Job 
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as  he  sees  It  at  the  time.  It  will  be  the  cu- 
mulative effect  of  a  variety  of  legislative 
steps,  some  unnoticed  data  collections,  and 
a  gradual  widening  of  the  operational  scope 
of  existing  record  systems  due  to  economic 
pre.ssures.  coupled  with  a  general  Ignorance 
that  such  events  are  occurring.  In  sum,  a 
United  States  citizen  could  easily  awaken 
one  morning  to  find  that  he  Is  uniquely  iden- 
tified for  life  and  that  all  sorts  of  personal 
Information  are  being  collected  under  his 
label  and  widely  disseminated  for  public  and 
private  use. 

A    NEED    FOR    ACTION 

Tlie  issue  of  personal  privacy  has  several 
major  public-action  aspects.  It  must  be 
brought  before  the  public,  and  kept  there; 
the  active  support  of  consumer-oriented  or- 
ganizations must  be  solicited  to  promote 
legislative  measures;  public  participation  in 
the  debate  about  a  fully  nianbered,  regis- 
tered society  must  be  encouraged. 

There  are  also  researchable  aspects.  One 
Is  to  examme  the  technical  details  of  pro- 
viding comprehensive  safeguards  for  auto- 
mated information  systems.  Another  is  to 
analyze  the  legal  considerations  Involved  In 
protecting  the  Individual's  right  to  privacy. 
Others  are  a  study  of  the  consequences  of  a 
fully  numbered  and  registered  society,  a 
search  for  ways  to  provide  comprehensive 
protection  against  abuse  of  personal  Informa- 
tion, and  the  development  of  means  for  link- 
ing automated  data  systems  while  protecttag 
the  personal  privacy  of  the  data  subjects. 

Since  automated  Information  systems  con- 
taining personal  Information  are  essential  to 
today's  complex  society,  it  Is  imperative  that 
solutions  be  found  to  the  Important  problem 
of  protecting  our  Inherent  right  to  privacy. 
There  is  certainly  no  question  but  that  In 
the  balance  of  power  between  a  citizen  and 
the  totality  of  systems  that  keep  records 
about  him,  he  Is  at  a  significant  disadvant- 
age. 

Note.— About  the  author:  In  the  late  1940s 
WUlls  Ware  was  doing  research  under  John 
von  Neumann  on  an  electronic  digital  com- 
puter— the  flrst  of  the  "Princeton-class"  ma- 
chines. After  receiving  his  doctorate  from 
Princeton  In  electrical  engineering,  Dr.  Ware 
came  to  Rand  in  1952  to  work  on  the  exploita- 
tion of  computers  for  military,  scientific,  and 
civil  problems.  He  headed  Rand's  Computer 
Sciences  Department  from  1964  to  1971,  and 
is  at  present  on  the  Corporate  Research  Staff. 
Among  his  many  advisory  appointments,  he 
is  chairman  of  the  Air  Force  Scientific  Advis- 
ory Board's  Information  Processing  Panel  and 
of  the  Secretary's  (DHEW)  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Automated  Personal  Data  Sys- 
tems.) 


WILLI  AMSVILLE  NORTH'S  NOT- 
TINGHAM WATER  ANALYSIS 
WORKSHOP  OF  1974 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
several  years,  students  of  the  former 
Nottingham  Academy  and  Nichols  School 
in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  have  organized  and  run 
a  summer  worksh<H)  called  the  Notting- 
ham Water  Analysis  Workshop. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  workshop 
in  1972  and  1973  have  become  a  model 
for  environmental  education  projects 
throughout  the  Nation.  Indeed,  the  1973 
workshop  demonstrated  such  great 
promise  that  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  Office  of  Envi- 
ronmental Education  gave  a  Federal 
grant  to  the  program. 


In  1974,  the  Nottingham  Water  Anal- 
ysis Workshop  will  use  Williamsville 
North  High  School  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tion. The  worksh(v  provides  an  interdis- 
ciplinaiT  educational  experience  in  en- 
vironmental problems.  Student  inquiries 
will  be  conducted  into  the  scientific,  so- 
cial, economic,  political,  and  legislative 
aspects  of  environmental  policy. 

In  the  past,  the  program  has  developed 
a  core  of  student  leaders  capable  of  ex- 
tending their  first-hand  knowledge  of 
environmental  problems  to  participants 
in  future  workshops.  In  fact,  the  project 
director  for  the  1974  workshop,  David 
Ki-aus,  was  one  of  last  year's  students. 
George  Eisenhardt  of  Cleveland  Mill,  is 
the  other  student  director. 

I  include  segments  of  the  program 
overview  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, particularly  those  from  districts 
with  vigorous  and  active  environmen- 
tally oriented  young  pe(^le.  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  of  their  fine  efforts  on 
behalf  of  our  community  and  oui* 
country : 

Program  Narrative 

WILLIAMSVILLE  NORTH'S  NOTTINGHAM  WATEK 
ANALYSIS    WOKK6HOP 

A.  Precursory  considerations 
WiliiamsvUle  North's  Nottingham  Water 
Analysis  Workshop  (N.W.A.W.)  of  1974  has 
been  conceived  directly  in  reUtlon  with  the 
Nottingham  programs  of  1971  through  1973, 
which  were  outgrowths  of  the  TUton  (NB.) 
Water  Pollution  Workshop's  In  1969  and  1970. 
With  these  antecedents,  and  the  merging  of 
1973-74  organizations  to  coordinate  N.WJV.W. 
activities,  the  workshop  title  is  thus  derived! 
The  1974  workshop  wUl  assimilate  positive 
aspects  of  Its  precursors,  and  wUl  expand 
upon  them  in  proliferation  of  student  ecology 
activities  in  Western  New  York. 

The  workshop  wUl  operate  out  of  Williams- 
ville High  School  North,  a  public  i  school  lo- 
cated in  the  Buffalo  Township  of  Amherst 
(N.Y.).  The  faculty  and  adnUnlstration  of 
WiUiamsvUle  North  have  fully  endorsed  us 
as  weU  as  our  program. 

The  workshop  shall  be  organized  and  di- 
rected by  two  students:  David  Kraus  of  Wll- 
Uamsvllle  North,  and  George  Hsenhardt  of 
Cleveland  HlU  High  School  (N.Y.).  We  are 
the  applicants  submitting  this  mini-grant 
proposal. 

B.  Objectives 
The  cumulative  objectives  of  WUUamsvllle 
North's  Nottingham  Water  Analysis  Work- 
shop are  as  follows:  1)  To  involve  and  train 
paraprofesslonal  students  In  an  ecology  work- 
shop designed  as  a  multi-faceted,  multl- 
dlsclplinary,  Inter-dlsclpllnary,  and  problem- 
oriented  program;  2)  To  form  a  local  model 
in  advocation  of  community  input  and  ac- 
tion, especially  from  students;  3)  To  form 
a  national  model  in  initiating  student  inter- 
est and  action,  and  for  contact  and  Input  to 
such  other  organizations;  4)  To  Involve  and 
develop  participant's  of  N.WJV.W.  1973  teach- 
ing concepts  by  Involving  them  as  parastaff; 
6)  To  spread  environmental  education  and 
realization  through  constant  and  Intensive 
community  contact;  6)  To  Initiate  and  coor- 
dinate school  ecology  activities  of  N.W.A.W. 
participants,  as  well  as  those  of  other  schools 
associated  with  N.WA.W.;  7)  To,  In  ex- 
tended foUow-up  program,  coordinate  and 
participate  in  the  1974  (and  in  subsequent 
years)  Water  Quality  Survey  of  the  State  of 
New  York  (Data  collection  for  a  report  due 
annually  starting  in  1974  to  the  Federal  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  mandated 
under  Amendmenta   to  the   Federal   Water 
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Quality  Act.  PL  92-500) .  N.W.A.W.  will  serve 
as  the  coordinating  body  In  Western  New 
York  for  the  student  data  collection. 
N.W.A  W.  is  currently  running  a  type  of  pilot 
project — a  Western  New  York  stream  survey: 
8)  To  merge  N.W.A.W.  1973  with  the  1974 
program  to  perpetuate  an  organization  with 
students  capable  of  environmental  action  due 
to  experience  in  the  N.W.A.W.  summer  pro- 
grams. The  foUowlng  is  a  general  discussion 
concerning  some  of  the  aforementioned 
objectives. 

A  goal  of  the  summer  program  is  to  pro- 
duce a  core  of  student  leaders  and  educators 
in  the  ecological  field.  The  students  would  be 
expected,  although  not  obliged,  to  return 
to  their  respective  schools  and  engage  In 
ecological  activities  with  their  fellow  stu- 
dents. It  is  realistic  to  imagine  an  orga- 
nization capable  of  coordinating  and  aid- 
ing In  knowledge,  experience,  and  equip- 
ment— the  environmental  education  and 
ecological  activity  organizations  of  a  widely 
dispersed  group  of  schools  In  the  Buffalo 
area.  This  concept,  where  one  influences 
many,  is  essential  In  dissemination  of  en- 
vironmental realization.  The  ultimate  objec- 
tive of  this  program  is  to  train  para-profes- 
slouals  who  will  aid  in  strides  toward  com- 
munity environmental  realization  and  ac- 
tion. 

There  are  many  environmental  problems 
for  which  professional  attention  and  action 
is  Indispensable.  Yet,  the  role  of  the  para- 
professional  is  becoming  of  equal  importance 
in  attempta  to  solve  these  environmental 
problems.  While  there  is  no  substitute  for 
the  professional,  the  great  need  for  immedi- 
ate action  In  so  many  ecological  fields  merits 
the  support  of  the  community.  It  is  an  objec- 
tive of  the  1974  N.W.A.W.  to  supplement 
community  Input  with  students  resolving  en- 
vironmental problems.  The  summer  work- 
shop Is  to  initiate  such  action  via  the  direct 
involvement  of  about  twenty-flve  studente 
in  an  environmental  education  endeavor  In 
which  community  contact,  input  and  action 
will  be  encouraged.  This  concept  will  be 
developed  in  future  years  In  the  Buffalo 
area  through  follow-up  activities.  The  stu- 
dent organization  will  function  throughout 
the  area  within  the  schools.  N.W.A.W. 
would  serve  as  an  ecology  action  center  for 
student  environmentalist  involved  in  prac- 
tical appllcatory  projects  relative  to  the 
concerns  and  problems  of  their  respective 
communities.  Also,  the  1973  foUow-up 
N.W.A.W.  will  merge  with  this  summer's 
workshop  participanta  to  coordinate  activi- 
ties. Such  Idealistic  views  for  this  organiza- 
tion to  attain  is  realistic  as  one  reviews  the 
past  successes  of  workshops  In  the  Buffalo 
area  based  at  Nichols  School  (incorporating 
the  former  Nottingham  Academy) .  This  wUl 
be  the  first  follow-up  program  of  Ite  kind 
to  perpetuate  student  ecological  Interest  and 
action  on  a  profuse  scale  In  Western  New- 
York. 

Initial  steps  In  reaching  the  objectives  of 
merging  with  N.W.A.W.  1973.  and  prolifera- 
tion and  expansion  for  1974  follow-up  pro- 
jects will  be  reached  through  a  summer 
workshop  which  wUl  serve  as  an  Initial 
learning  process  in  environmental  action  and 
problem  solving  techniques.  One  of  the  most 
important  single  goals  of  the  1974  summer 
workshop  wUl  be  to  initiate  in  each  partici- 
pant an  educational  concept  which  is  con- 
cerned with  problem  solving  through  re- 
search and  resolving  procedures.  This  in- 
duced problem  solving  concept  will  then  be 
further  developed  constituting  an  inter- 
disciplinary phenomenon  relative  to  the 
degree  of  success  of  the  environmental  edu- 
cation program.  In  addition,  this  concept 
will  be  strengthened  through  a  multldls- 
clpllnary  approach  Induced  simply  by  work- 
ing In  small  groups  and  compiling  thoughts 
and  Ideas.:  This  Is  all  based  on  the  concept 
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of  perceive,  recognize  or  Identify,  resolve, 
and  solve — or  the  basic  methods  for  solving 
technical  environmental  problems.  This 
procedure  is  the  same  as  the  scientific 
method  of  problem  solving  as  employed  by 
professionals  in  many  diverse  fields. 

The  student  workshop  will  advocate  com- 
munity input  and  action,  as  students  will 
operate  in  the  field  for  direct  experience  in 
what  is  referred  to  as  "learning  by  doing." 
It  has  been  said  that  we  retain  ten  per  cent 
of  what  we  hear,  twenty  per  cent  of  what  we 
read,  fifty  per  cent  of  what  we  see,  and  ninety 
per  cent  of  what  we  experience  or  do.»  The 
latter,  being  the  most  effective  educational 
device,  merits  that  the  program  be  field  ori- 
ented-for  books  and  classroom  teaching  Just 
do  not  meet  the  effectlvity  level  required.  The 
field  oriented  program  provides  the  experi- 
ence and  "real  life"  encounters  essential  to 
such  a  progreuns  success. 

C.  Need  for  financial  assistance 
The  N.WJk.W.  interdependent  programs  in 
1973  and  i974  have  the  potential  to  form  a 
national  model  for  student  initiated  and  di- 
rects programs  as  well  as  being  a  productive 
student  organization  In  Western  New  York. 
In  order  to  procure  such  status,  it  Is  essen- 
tial to  obtain  quality  personnel,  multiple  re- 
sources, and  Tarlous  community  services. 
Thus,  a  realistic  prerequisite  is  that  of  an 
operational  budget.  To  meet  our  budget  for 
the  workshop  and  follow-up  merits  consid- 
erably more  financial  assistance  than  that  of 
participant  tuitions  and  local  conmierdal  en- 
dorsement, even  though  this  support  Is  in- 
creasing. To  continue  to  expand  our  bases 
of  community  action  and  support;  to  con- 
tinue to  organize  and  aid  environmental  edu- 
cation in  Bulfalo  area  schools;  to  continue  to 
disseminate  and  proliferate  environmental 
realization  and  action;  to  have  a  workshop 
in  the  summer  of  1974,  and  have  an  extensive 
follow-up  program,  we  need  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  Office  of  Environmental  Edu- 
cation. 
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tlon.  In  essence,  this  kind  of  motivation- 
supported  through  community  input — forms 
the  basis  for  proliferation  and  expansion  of 
the  program.* 

E.  The  approach:  Speculative  aspects  of 
W.NJf.WA.W.  1974 


D.  Expectative  benefits  and  results 
The  summer  workshop  will  serve  as  a  learn- 
ing experience  in  dealing  with  environmental 
problems  In  the  community.  The  scientifical- 
ly and  socially  integrated  program  wlU  be  In 
Its  Initial  phases  as  the  summer  workshop 
ends.  The  essential  learning  process  will  be 
completed,  and  the  most  Important  part  of 
the  program  will  begin.  About  twenty-five 
students  wlU  be  capable,  as  a  result  of  six 
we^s  of  intensive  leaearch  on  select  environ- 
mental Issues,  of  conveying  their  knowledge 
and  experiences;  their  environmental  realiza- 
tion and  special  concerns;  their  technical 
problem  solving  concepts  in  the  community 
In  reUtlon  to  environmental  problems.  It  Is 
expected  that  the  participants  wUl  do  this 
although  they  arent  obligated,  through  their 
respective  schools. 

They  will  form  a  core  of  student  leadership; 
»  P«*-profe8aional  model  for  their  fellow 
students,  and  students  around  the  nation* 
The  N.W.A.W.  is  already  a  very  well  known 
and  well  received  model — this  will  be  ex- 
panded through  the  evaluations  and  docu- 
mentations of  the  1974  workshop.  The  fol- 
low-up activities  Will  Include  coordination  of 
school  clubs  related  to  ecology,'  as  well  as 
practical  projects.  Presently,  the  1973-74 
N.W.A.W.  Is  engaged  in  a  Western  New  York 
stream  survey.  This  and  other  projects  of  its 
kind  faciUUted  by  the  workshop  will  serve 
purposes  and  implications  relative  to  the  area 
of  study.  hopefuUy  with  eventual  soluUon  of 
a  specific  enviranmental  problem  in  mind 

The  potential  areas  for  environmental 
studies  are  limitless,  and  one  or  many  more 
may  be  coordinated  at  any  given  time.  This 
will  be  decided  by  student  interest  and  capa- 
bUltles  at  the  appropriate  time,  for  toUaw- 
up  abould  be  facUitated  to  pursue  environ- 
mental  study  areas  of  self -induced  motlva- 
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The  1974  summer  workshop  will  Involve 
about  twenty-five  students  and  six  staff 
members  in  an  environmental  education  en- 
deavor in  subtu-ban  ecology,  and  general  as- 
pects of  environmental  studies.  Environmen- 
tal studies.  Environmental  Education — ^phU- 
osophy  teaching  by  example.  Multidiscipll- 
nary.  Interdisciplinary,  and  teaching  by  ex- 
ample methodollges  constitute  the  basics  to 
our  approach  mechanism. 

1.  Introduction  and  Orientation— The 
N.W.A.W.  1973  slide  show,  complemented  by 
a  general  discussion  of  ecology,  will  afford  an 

Introduction  for  participants  to  N.W-A.W. 

that  is,  its,  history,  accomplishments,  capa- 
bUltles  and  objectives.  After  this  very  brief 
introduction  to  the  ecological  organization, 
a  trip  to  Ellicott  Creek  Park  vi-lll  give  both 
staff  and  participants  time  to  associate,  re- 
late and  orient  themselves  with  others,  as 
well  as  the  park  environment.  This  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  program  as  It  allows  for 
individual  (InterdiscipllBarv)  and  group 
(multldlscipllnary)  efforts  to  set  precedents 
and  standards  for  the  length  of  the  program. 
This  Is  designed  to  remwe  all  "butterflies" 
and  fear,  and  Initiate  trust  and  belief  in 
their  fellow  students  which  will  bring  out 
the  capabUltles  representative  of  these  qual- 
ity students  and  staff. 

2.  Scientific  Parameters— In  small  groups, 
the  participants  will  learn  techniques  In  one 
area,  and  then  teach  another  group  the  same 
concepts  and  methods,  on  a  day  to  day  basis. 
Thus,  each  acquires  essential  skills  whUe  also 
learning  to  convey  his  new  found  knowledge 
The  participants  will  enter  Into  the  follow- 
ing scientific  parameters:  ( l )  analytical  wa- 
ter chemistry;  (2)  pond  microbiology;  (3) 
microbiology  of  bacteria,  diatoms  and  plank- 
ton; (4)  equipment,  samplers  and  stream 
flows;  (5)  algae  and  etrophlcatlon  In  blotic 
pond  succession;  (6)  computer  terminal  sta- 
tistical and  data  analyses  techniques;  (7) 
sou  analysis  techniques;  (8)  serial  topog- 
raphy; (9)  relative  aspects  of  flora  and  fauna 
with  respect  to  their  abiotic  essentials;  (10) 
air  pollution  analystlcal  techniques.  This 
will  be  supplemented  by  substantial  labora- 
tory work,  and  diurnal  operations  conducted 
for  purpoees  of  noting  the  delicate,  dynamic 
equilibria  of  the  external  environment.  This 
section  of  the  program  concludes  with  the 
end  of  the  first  two  weeks. 

3.  Social  Sciences:  Research  Project — one 
week  of  the  workshop  will  be  spent  thor- 
ouglily  investigating  and  Intensively  inquir- 
ing into  diverse  aspects  of  an  environmental 
problem,  or  area  of  high,  oontroversial  inter- 
ests. Aspects  of  inquiry  Include  those  of 
poutlcal.  governmental,  legislative,  economic 
citizen  and  organizational  (business  and 
public)  views  and  perspectives  on  a  local 
problem.  The  work  area  chosen  as  the  project 
WUl  be  finalized  by  participants,  based  upon 
their  interests  and  motlvaUons.  Thus  should 
new  vistas  of  an  environmental  controversy 
or  problem  arise,  it  is  hoped  that  partici- 
pants wUI  take  advantage  of  the  immediate 
situation,  for  this  is  a  guideline  philosophy 
of  follow-up  activities  where  students  oper- 
ate under  their  own  motlwatlons  in  ecology 
The  specific  areas  of  greatest  Interest  and 
controversy  at  present  are  aspects  of  the 
Audubon  Project,-  a  planned  community  cur- 
rently under  construction  In  close  proxUnitv 
v?,^^""*"^''"^^  ^'8h  Sdhool  North  and 
N.W.A.W.  1974.  Culmlnatlcn  of  knowledge 
from  almost  one  week's  research  of  the  topic 
wUl  result  from  a  slmulex  project,  which  ai« 
group  role  shnulatlons  of  the  actual  society 
in  which  a  modified  debate-like  procedure  Is 
employed.  Students  wUl  r^resent  the  vari- 
ous organizations  and  people  Involved  with 
the  project  problem. 


4.  Audubon  Orientation— Via  the  con- 
struction of  derivations  ot  an  Audubon  so- 
ciety into  a  three  dimcBisional  map-like 
model  structvu-e,  students  will  further  fa- 
miliarize themselves  not  only  with  the  Am- 
herst Audubon  Project,  but  also  with  other 
practical  derivations  as  well.  Sketches  and 
research  wlU  provide  the  basis  for  this  en- 
tity, culminating  at  the  end  of  one  week 
with  a  presentation  of  N.WJV.W.  models  and 
ideas  to  local  people,  organtzatlons  and  plan- 
ners (Urban  Development  corporation 
U.D.C.)  concerned  with  thp  Amherst  Audu- 
bon Project. 

5.  Independent  Projects— Participants  will 
pxu-sue  their  respective  aneas  of  interest- 
either  scientific  or  social— for  one  week. 
After  completion,  written  as  well  as  oral 
presentations  wUl  be  ma«e  to  the  whole 
group  With  Intent  of  realizing  what  can  and 
has  been  done  In  certain  pnoblem  areas.  Stu- 
dents will  have  picked  aa  area  that  they 
will  have  been  motivated  towards  in  the  first 
lour  weeks,  and  pursue  that  project  area. 
This  provides  a  basis  for  tiie  conduction  of 
follow-up  activities.  [ 

6.  Internships — SimUar  In  purpose  and 
problem  area  parameter  to  the  Independent 
projects,  the  internships  will  be  a  direct  in- 
tensive, and  "real  life  '  exposure  and  experi- 
ence In  some  area  of  ecology.  Internships 
wUl  be  spent  at  local  businesses  or  agencies 
concerned  In  ecology  of  environmental 
studies.  Most  probable  wUl  be  students  fol- 
lowing up  to  their  independent  project 
studies  by  choosing  an  internship  for  a  few 
days  at  an  organization  concerned  with  their 
special  area  of  Interest  and  motivation. 

7.  Evaluation  and  Documentation — Several 
days  wUl  be  spent  facUitatitig  an  evaluation 
of  the  workshop,  and  plans  will  be  drawn  for 
follow-up  and  documentation.  Documenta- 
tion will  take  the  form  of  booklets  and  audio- 
visual (film)  material.  | 

8.  Follow-up— As  has  beeh  previously  dis- 
cussed, follow-up  activities  wUl  commence 
as  planning  activities  In  part  of  the  last  week 
of  the  summer  workshop.  During  the  work- 
shop, an  environmental  education  expert  will 
aid  us  In  evaluation  and  follow-up  prepara- 
tions. The  follow-up  orgaaizatlon  will  be 
initiated  to  form  a  core  of  student  leadership 
In  ecological  activities  for  years  to  come  in 
Western  New  York. 

F.  Geographic  MUicu  and  Resources  Available 
To  supplement  and  complement  the  basic 
environmental  learning  process,  all  commu- 
nity resotirces  wUl  be  ayaU»ble  for  our  full 
utUlzation  in  expanding  the  fields  of  knowl- 
edge of  our  students.  In  a«dltlon  to  these 
resources,  community  contacts  and  geo- 
graphic resources  are  present  for  our  utUlza- 
tion. The  foUowing  list  of  major  action  and 
research  parameters  wUl  be  dynamic  and  not 
restrictive: 

1.  WUliamsville  High  School  North  more 
than  meets  our  needs  In  terms  of  classroom 
space,  laboratories  with  related  equipment 
and  research  library  material.  Also,  a  ter- 
minal computer  wUl  be  avaUible  for  data  and 
statistical  analyses. 

2.  The  administrative,  business  and  com- 
munity organizations  of  WllliamsvUIe  and 
Amherst  will  serve  as  informstlon  centers  for 
research  purposes.* 

3.  The  business  district  of  the  Buffalo  Met- 
ropollten  area  will  make  available  industries 
and  other  agencies  to  serve  as  locations  for 
brief  internships,  and  utUlzad  as  direct  and 
intensive  learning  experience*.* 

4.  In  close  proximity  to  WUllamsvUle  North 
(directly  adjacent  to  the  school)  are  a  variety 
of  natural  environments:  a  large,  wooded 
area;  a  small  lake;  and  large  marsh  areas. 
Both  Ellicott  and  Tonawanda  Creeks  are  but 
a  few  mUes  away,  as  are  the  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Buffalo  campus  fiood  basins. 
Also,  a  controversial  sewage  treatment  plant, 
and  the  Amhest  Audubon  Project  are 
within  close  radius.  Island  anfl  Ellicott  Creek 
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Parks  will  serve  as  research  sites  in  addition 
to  elucidating  park  mUleu. 

5.  A  natviral  (State  of  New  York)  wUdllfe 
preserve  about  forty  minutes  from  WUllams* 
vUle  North  wiU  serve  as  a  base  of  operations 
for  one  week  of  field-oriented  excursions.  The 
preserve  constitutes  over  three  hundred  acres 
of  land,  three  creeks  and  numerous  ponda 
Marsh,  meadow  and  forested  environments 
are  also  there  for  Inquiry. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Public    schools;    non-profit   status. 

=  See  approach  section  of  this  proposal. 

'Taken  from  "Facts  on  File",  year  un- 
known. 

*  For  example,  we  are  associated  with  U.Y.E. 
(Union  of  Young  Environmentalists) . 

=>To  be  accomplished  through  E.C.H.O. 
(Environmental  Clearing  House  Organiza- 
tion) 

•See  "Program  Overview"  or  "Objectives" 
on  Federal  Water  Quality  Project. 

'  For  problems  and  uniqueness  of  Amherst 
see  "Program  Overview". 

"UDC  (Urban  Development  Corporation) 
and  the  Amherst  Town  HaU  are  two  ex- 
amples. 

•Last  summer's  internship  agencies  In- 
cluded Calspan  Corp.,  Andco  Environmental 
Processes,  Great  Lakes  Laboratory  and  many 
others. 


LEGISLATIVE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
COMMITTEE:  LONGTIME  GOAL  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF 
INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Yatron)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  wide- 
ly acknowledged  that  the  sound  economic 
foundation  of  this  great  country  rests 
with  the  continued  vitality  of  its  small 
business  community.  For  all  the  no- 
toriety given  its  big  business  and  multi- 
national corporations  America  is  still  a 
nation  of  small  businessmen. 

Over  96  percent  of  all  the  business 
establishments  in  this  country  are  small 
businesses.  They  account  for  almost  45 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product, 
employ  nearly  50  percent  of  our  total 
work  force  and  provide  food  and  lodging 
for  weU  over  100  million  Americans 
Without  them,  there  would  be  no  big 
business  and  the  United  States  would  not 
be  the  same. 

While  the  importance  of  small  busi- 
ness is  obvious,  its  problems  and  needs 
are  too  easily  ignored  and  forgotten 
They  simply  do  not  seem  that  pressing 
when  compared  to  the  widely  pubUcized 
Issues  we  consider  every  day. 

For  this  reason  I  applaud  the  Select 
Committee  on  Committees'  decision  to 
establish  a  legislative  Small  Business 
Committee.  Small  business  has  been  un- 
derrepresented  in  Congress  too  long  and 
the  recommendation  to  create  a  full 
standing  committee  to  protect  Its  inter- 
ests is  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  wel- 
come aspects  of  the  select  committee's 
proposal.  In  fact,  I  feel  that  the  com- 
mittee has  displayed  great  wisdom  and 
foresight  with  this  decision— a  decision 
which  will  be  de^jly  appreciated  by  the 
Nation's  8  Ms  million  small  businessmen 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Select  Committee's  final  recommenda- 
tion to  create  a  Small  Business  Commit- 


tee was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  tire- 
less efiforts  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business  and  its  373.000 
member  firms.  This  has  been  a  consist- 
ent, long  time  goal  of  the  Federation, 
which  spearheaded  the  overwhelming 
small  business  reaction  to  the  Select 
Committee's  original  proposal. 

NFIB  was  the  first  national  small  busi- 
ness association  to  recognize  the  need  for 
more  effective  small  business  representa- 
tion in  the  Congress.  It  was  the  first 
to  work  openly  in  behalf  of  this  goal  and 
over  the  past  few  months  it  has  stood 
unshaken  and  alone  in  its  belief  that  this 
was  the  only  viable  solution  available  to 
small  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  this  dedica- 
tion and  diligence,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  efforts  of  the  Federation  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

This  issue  was  aired  editorially  in 
several  Pennsylvania  newspapers,  in- 
cluding the  Pottsvllle  Republican  in  my 
district,  in  February,  before  the  Select 
Committee  made  its  final  decision.  While 
the  issue  has  been  decided,  I  feel  that 
these  editorials  show  the  effectiveness  of 
NFIB  and  express  ideas  that  are  both 
timely  and  relevant  in  view  of  the 
House's  upcoming  consideration  of  the 
Select  Committee's  reform  proposal. 

Thei-efore,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  these  editorials  to  the 
attention  of  my  congressional  colleagues. 
[Prom  the  Pottsvllle  (Pa.)   Republican, 
Feb.  9.  1974] 
Congress  Needs   To   Be  Told:    Put  It   All 
Tocethek:   Small  Business  "Big" 
Congress  has  a  Select  Committee  on  the 
House  Beauty  Shop,  a  Select  Committee  to 
Regulate  Parking  and  a  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

And  now,  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Committees  has  recommended  abolishing  the 
House   Small   Business   Committee. 

This  move  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Business, 
other  groups  Interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
independent  entrepreneur  and  also  knowl- 
edgeable about  Congressional  operations. 

Many  groups,  and  even  some  of  the  "Young 
Turks"  in  the  Congress  have  been  calUng  for 
Congressional  reform,  apparently  supported 
by  the  general  public. 

But  what  Is  meant  by  reform,  and  what 
is  the  meaning  of  the  various  procedures  and 
machinery  that  Congress  has  set  up  for  Itself 
over  the  years? 

It  is  probably  pretty  generally  known  the 
work  of  the  Congress  is  done  In  committees, 
chaired  by  members  who  acquire  their  posi- 
tions through  seniority.  They  often  have  the 
power  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  piece 
of  legislation  shaU  be  voted  upon. 

The  system  provides  for  "select"  and 
"standing"  cMnmlttees.  A  "select"  commit- 
tee can  thoroughly  study  a  problem,  draft 
remedial  legislation,  but  It  cannot  bring  it  to 
the  flo<w  of  the  Congress  for  a  vote. 

Instead  it  has  to  refer  the  biU  to  a  "stand- 
ing" conmilttee  which  has  the  authority  to 
bring  a  bUl  up  for  a  vote.  To  make  the  situa- 
tion even  more  complex,  the  "standing"  com- 
mittee can  refer  the  bUl  to  one  of  Its  sub- 
committees whose  chairman  has  the  power 
to  determine  whether  the  legislation  will 
ever  be  submitted  to  a  vote. 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  SmaU 
Business  over  many  years  has  done  some  out- 
standing work  on  problems  pertinent  to 
small  and  Independent  business.  In  fact  It 
long  ago  propoeed  legislation  that  bore  on 
the  current  energy  crisis.  But  in  too  many 


cases,  according  to  the  NFIB,  this  carefuUy 
planned  legislation  has  been  pigeonholed  by 
one  man's  whim. 

It  is  quite  paradoxical  that  the  nation's 
two  million  farmers  through  the  Agriculture 
Conunlttee,  can  submit  legislation  for  a  floor 
vote,  as  can  the  nation's  less  than  14.000 
banks  through  the  Banking  Committee,  and 
some  400  labor  organizations  through  the 
Labor  Committee,  yet  the  five  mUlion  plus 
independent  enterprises,  comprising  95  per 
cent  of  the  entire  American  business  struc- 
ture can  be  stymied  by  the  action  of  one  sub- 
committee chairman. 

Those  who  say  that  the  public  should  de- 
mand reform  of  the  Congress  are  probably 
right.  It  would  probably  be  ungallant  to  sug- 
gest protesting  a  Congressional  committee 
charged  with  providing  facilities  for  Con- 
gresswomen  to  look  their  best,  and  it  would 
probably  also  be  discourteous  to  question  the 
need  for  a  Congressional  committee  to  in- 
sure parking  faculties  for  Congressmen. 

But  If  the  public  is  interested  in  reforms 
in  their  Congress,  a  good  first  step  would  be 
to  write  their  Congressman  not  only  protest- 
ing the  abolition  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  but  also  urging 
that  it  be  given  the  status  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee so  that  the  future  of  independent 
business  and  its  50  million  or  so  employes 
cannot  be  blocked  by  one  man.  based  on 
perhaps  his  personal  whims,  or  due  to  in- 
fiuence  by  any  special  interests.  After  all,  a 
healthy  growing  small  business  sector  is  a 
curb  on  monopoly  control. 

[Prom  the  Homestead  (Pa.)   New  Messenger 

Feb.  13,  1974] 
Small    Business    Grottp    Hits    CoMMriTEE 
Action 
Of  these  three  problems  one  woxUd  seem 
to  outrank  the  others  in  Importance. 

1.  The  operation  of  the  beauty  shop  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

2.  Control  of  parking  around  Capitol  Hill. 

3.  The  problems  of  maintaining  and  ex- 
panding the  small  business  sector  of  this  na- 
tion which  provides  about  half  of  the  private 
non-farm  Jobs. 

It  would  seem  logical  the  last  wovdd  be 
considered  vastly  more  Important  than  the 
other  two.  But  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is   not  always  logical. 

Congress  has  a  Select  Committee  on  the 
House  Beauty  Shop,  a  Select  Committee  to 
Regulate  Parking  and  a  Select  Conunlttee  on 
Small  Business. 

And  now,  the  House  Select  Conunlttee  on 
Committees  has  recommended  abolishing  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee. 

This  move  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Business, 
other  groups  Interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Independent  entrepreneur  and  also  knowl- 
edgeable about  Congressional  operations. 

Many  groups,  and  even  some  of  the  "Young 
Turks"  in  the  Congress  have  been  calling  for 
Congressional  reform,  apparently  supported 
by  the  general  public. 

But  what  is  meant  by  reform,  and  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  various  procedure*  and 
machinery  that  Congress  has  set  up  for  Itself 
over  the  years? 

It  is  probably  pretty  generaUy  known  the 
work  of  the  Congress  is  done  In  committees, 
chaired  by  members  who  acquire  their  posi- 
tions through  seniority.  They  often  have  the 
power  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  piece 
of  legislation  shall  be  voted  upon. 

The  system  provides  for  "select"  and 
"standing"  committees.  A  "select"  commit- 
tee can  thoroughly  study  a  problem,  draft 
remedial  legislation,  but  it  cannot  bring  It  to 
the  floor  of  the  Congress  for  a  vote. 

Instead  it  has  to  refer  the  bUl  to  a  "stand- 
ing" conunlttee  which  has  the  authority  to 
bring  a  blU  up  for  a  vote.  To  make  the  situa- 
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tlon  even  more  complex  the  "standing" 
committee  can  refer  the  bill  to  one  oX  Its 
•uboommltteea  whose  chairman  has  the 
power  to  determine  whether  the  leglalatlon 
will  ever  be  submitted  to  a  vote. 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  over  many  years  has  done  some  out- 
standing work  on  problems  pertinent  to  small 
and  Independent  bustneas.  In  fact.  It  long 
ago  propooed  legislation  that  bore  on  the 
current  energy  crisis.  But  In  too  many  cases, 
according  to  the  NFIB,  this  carefully  planned 
legislation  has  been  pigeonholed  by  one 
man's  whim. 

It  Is  quite  paradoxical  that  the  nation's 
two  million  farmers  through  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  can  submit  leglslaUon  for  a  floor 
vote,  as  can  the  nation's  less  than  14,000 
banks  through  the  Banking  Committee,  and 
some  400  labor  organizations  through  the 
l*bor  Comlmttee,  yet  the  five  million  plus 
Independent  enterprises,  comprising  85  per- 
cent of  the  entire  American  business  struc- 
ture can  be  stymied  by  the  action  of  one 
subcommittee  chairman. 

Those  who  say  that  the  public  should 
demand  reform  of  the  Congress  are  probably 
right.  It  would  probably  be  ungallant  to  sug- 
gest protesting  a  Congressional  committee 
Charged  with  providing  faclUtles  for  Con- 
gresBwomen  to  look  their  best,  and  it  would 
probably  also  be  discourteous  to  question  the 
need  for  a  Congressional  committee  to  insure 
parking  facilities  for  Congressmen. 

But  if  the  pubUc  is  Interested  in  reforms 
in  their  Congress,  a  good  first  step  would  be 
to  write  their  Congressman  not  only  protest- 
ing the  abolition  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  but  also  urging 
that  it  be  given  the  status  of  a  standing 
eommlttee  so  that  the  future  of  Independent 
business  and  Its  60  million  or  so  employees 
cannot  be  blocked  by  one  man,  based  on  per- 
haps hla  personal  whims,  or  due  to  influence 
by  any  special  Interests.  After  all.  a  healthy 
growing  small  business  sector  U  a  curb  on 
monopoly  control. 

[rtom  the  Dubois,  Pa.  Courier-Express 
Feb.  13,  1974] 

^  EOITOBIAI.:  IGNOBINC  SMALL  BUSINESS 

»f  these  three  problems  one  would  seem 
to  outrank  the  others  in  Importance. 

1.  The  operation  of  the  beauty  shop  in  the 
House  of  BepreaenUtlves. 

2.  Control  of  parking  around  Capitol  HUl. 

3.  The  problems  of  maintaining  and  ex- 
panding the  snuOI  business  sector  of  this  na- 
tion which  provides  about  half  of  the  private 
non-farm  Jobs. 

It  would  seem  logical  the  last  wo\ild  be 
considered  vastly  more  Important  than  the 
Mher  two.  But  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  U  not  always  logical. 

Congreas  has  a  Select  Committee  on  the 
House  Beauty  Shop,  a  Select  Committee  to 
Regulate  Parking  and  a  Select  Committee  on 
Small  BuBlneas. 

And  now.  the  House  Select  Conunlttee  on 
Committees  has  recommended  abolishing  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee. 

This  move  la  strongly  oppoMd  by  the  Na- 
tional Pederatlcm  of  Independent  Business 
and  other  groupe  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  mdependent  entrepreneur  and  also 
toowledgeabla  about  Congressional  opera- 
tlons. 

Many  groups,  and  even  some  of  the  "Toune 
Turks"  In  the  Coogreas  have  been  calling  fw 
Congressional  reform,  apparently  supported 
by  the  general  public. 

But  what  U  meant  by  reform,  and  what 
is  the  meaning  of  the  various  procedures  and 
m«chln«y  that  Con«r«>s  ha.  aet  up  f  or  itself 
over  the  years? 

It  Is  probably  pretty  generally  known  the 
work  of  the  Congnae  ]«  done  in  committees. 
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chaired  by  members  who  acquire  their  posi- 
tions through  seniority.  They  often  have  the 
power  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  piece 
of  legislation  shaH  be  voted  upon. 

The  system  provldas  for  "select'  and 
"standing"  committees.  A  "select"  commit- 
tee can  thoroughly  study  a  problem,  draft 
remedial  legislation,  but  It  cannot  bring  It  to 
the  floor  of  the  Congress  for  a  vote. 

Instead  It  has  to  refer  the  bill  to  a  "stand- 
ing" committee  which  has  the  authority  to 
bring  a  bUl  up  for  a  vote.  To  make  the  situa- 
tion even  more  complex,  the  'standing  '  com- 
mittee can  refer  the  bill  to  one  of  Its  sub- 
committees whose  chairman  has  the  power  to 
determine  whether  the  legislation  will  ever 
be  submitted  to  a  vote. 

The  House  Select  Oommlttee  on  Small 
Business  over  many  years  has  done  some  out- 
standing work  on  problems  perttoent  to 
small  and  Independent  business.  In  fact.  It 
long  ago  proposed  legislation  that  bore  on 
the  current  energy  crisis.  But  In  too  many 
cases,  according  to  the  NFIB,  this  carefully 
planned  legislation  has  been  pigeonholed  by 
one  man's  whim. 

It  Is  quite  paradoxical  that  the  nations 
two  mUUon  farmers  through  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  can  submit  legislation  for  a  floor 
vote,  as  can  the  nation's  less  than  14,000 
banks  through  the  Banking  Committee,  and 
some  400  labor  organUatlons  through  the 
Labor  Committee,  yet  the  five  mUllon  plus 
Independent  enterprlseai  comprising  95  per 
cent  of  the  entire  American  business  struc- 
tiu'e  can  be  stymied  by  tbe  action  of  one  sub- 
committee chairman. 

Those  who  say  that  tbe  public  should  de- 
mand reform  of  the  Congress  are  probably 
right.  It  would  probably  be  ungallant  to  sug- 
gest protesting  a  Congressional  committee 
charged  with  providing  facilities  for  Con- 
gresswomen  to  look  their  best,  and  It  would 
probably  also  be  discourteous  to  question  the 
need  for  a  Congressional  conunlttee  to  Insure 
parking  faculties  for  Congressmen. 

But  If  the  public  is  Interested  in  reforms 
in  their  Congress,  a  good  first  step  would  bo 
to  write  their  Congressman  not  only  protest- 
ing the  abolition  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  SmaU  Business,  but  also  urging 
that  It  be  given  the  status  of  a  standing 
committee  so  that  the  future  of  Independent 
business  and  Its  50  mllUon  or  so  employees 
cannot  be  blocked  by  one  man,  based  on  per- 
haps his  personal  whims,  or  due  to  influence 
by  any  special  mteresta.  After  all,  a  healthy 
growhig  small  business  sector  Is  a  curb  on 
monopoly  control. 


TAXES  AND  THE  OIL  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Owens)  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  a|>eaker,  gas  lines 
that  stretch  for  blocka.  companies  that 
reap  huge  profits  at  the  expense  of  those 
of  us  waiting  at  the  pumps,  and  the 
realization  that  at  tax  time,  one  group 
of  giant  corporations  is  not  paying  its 
fair  share  are  forcing  us  to  reexamine 
the  way  we  tax  the  oil  Industry. 

Oil  company  revenues  are  skyrocket- 
ing. The  largest  of  them  all,  Exxon 
showed  an  incredible  $2.44  billion  profit 
In  1973 — an  increase  at  almost  60  per- 
cent over  their  1972  profits.  Profits  for 
the  industry  as  a  whole  Increased  46  per- 
cent over  the  same  period.  This  is  just 
the  beginning,  n  the  current  trend  con- 
tinues, 1974  profits  win  be  even  larger 
While  we  pay  60  cents  a  gallon  for  our 
gasoline  and  are  asked  to  "cooperate"  by 


dialing  our  thermostats  to  68°,  and  driv- 
ing at  55  miles  per  hour,  the  fuel  indus- 
try is  reaping  a  bonanza. 

The  huge  oil  companies  receive  tax 
favors  that  are  available  to  no  other 
industry.  These  benefits  effectively  re- 
duce the  statuatory  tat  rate  of  48  per- 
cent that  would  apply  to  any  other  cor- 
porate endeavor  to  a  meager  6  percent. 
The  president  of  Gulf  Oil  reported  to  the 
Senate's  Permanent  Subcommitee  on 
Investigations  that  Gulf  paid  only  2 
percent  in  overall  income  taxes  last  year 
on  net  income  of  $2.3  billion.  I  have  been 
advised  that  if  the  oil  industry  were 
taxed  as  other  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, the  Increase  In  revenue  would  be 
greater  than  $3  billion  annually— enough 
to  finance  an  urban  mass  transportation 
project  like  the  District  of  Columbia's 
Metro  in  a  different  large  city  each  year. 
This  group  of  giant  corporations  cannot 
justify  these  immense  profits  and  Gov- 
ernment tax  gifts  to  an  American  public 
that  is  asked  to  sacrifice  in  the  face  ol 
an  energy  crisis. 

The  industry  has  responded  to  this 
new  attack  by  warning  that  this  is  the 
wrong  time  to  question  preferential 
treatment — treating  the  oil  companies  as 
any  others  would  only  worsen  the  fuel 
crisis.  I  believe  just  the  opposite  to  be 
true.  Our  eyes  have  been  opened  to  a 
group  of  very  wealthy  companies  who 
are  reaping  huge  profit*  while  the  pub- 
lic is  making  great  sacrifices.  Now  is  the 
time  to  reexamine  these  tax  benefits  and 
enact  the  urgently  needed  reforms.  The 
chairman  of  the  board  pf  Exxon  told  us 
that  "tampering"  with  just  a  part  of  the 
oil  industry's  tax  treatment  "without 
looking  at  the  total  tax  package  would  be 
a  mistake."  I  completely  agree.  The  en- 
tire taxing  mechanism  of  the  giant  oil 
corporations  should  be  reviewed  and  the 
Government  subsidies  of  the  industrj' 
which  are  not  justified  must  be  ended. 

Windfall  or  excess  profits  taxes  sound 
very  attractive.  These  taxes  that  apply 
larger  tax  percentages  to  higher  profits 
or  tax  profits  above  a  certain  "normal" 
level  appear  to  be  just  what  we  need  to 
correct  the  current  inequitable  situation. 
I  voted  for  just  such  a  tax  last  fall. 

Further  analysis,  however,  revealed 
these  plans  to  be  less  sound  economically 
than  they  are  appealing  politically. 

Primarily,  these  taxes  would  be  night- 
mares to  administer.  They  would  require 
new  bureaucracies  with  more  red  tape, 
endless  internal  revenue  rulings,  revi- 
sions and  explanations.  Js\  order  to  make 
these  taxes  fair,  as  they  must  be,  we 
would  be  required  to  legislate  exceptions 
for  the  hundreds  of  special  cases  that 
would  inevitably  arise.  Ottr  historical  ex- 
perience with  these  taxes  during  World 
War  II  and  Korea  have  taught  us  that 
rather  than  being  panaceas  to  difficult 
problems,  they  are  such  Pandora's  boxes 
of  high  costs,  endless  litigation  in  the 
courts,  and  code  complexities.  Not  even 
anti-oil  populists  shed  tears  when  they 
are  inevitably  repealed. 

Second,  we  would  be  liorced  to  define 
what  is  a  "normal"  proflt  The  Govern- 
ment is  not  smart  enough  nor  fair 
enough  to  be  able  to  tella  businessman. 
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what  a  "normal  profit"  is  imder  most 
circumstances. 

Third,  in  taxing  marginal  profits — 
those  profits  gained  on  each  additional 
barrel  of  oil  above  a  certain  limit,  we 
would  be  defeating  the  national  goal  that 
Arab  nations  have  forced  us  to  accept — 
domestic  independence  for  fuel.  What  oil 
company  would  drill  oil,  which  the  tem- 
porary tax  was  in  effect,  knowing  that 
a  large  portion  of  its  profits  will  go  to 
the  Government?  Clearly  it  would  be 
better  for  the  companies  to  leave  the  oil 
in  the  ground  and  out  of  the  gas  pumps, 
until  after  the  special  tax  is  repealed. 
Most  proposals  do  suggest  that  revenues 
that  are  reinvested  in  energy  research 
or  development  be  exempt  from  the  ad- 
ditional tax.  This  would  most  likely  re- 
sult In  waseful  spending:  huge  expense 
accounts,  foolish  investments,  or  even 
large  company  bonuses.  Most  economists 
will  agree  that  the  price  that  oil  com- 
mands today  is  Incentive  enough  for  any 
oil  company  to  explore  for  new  sources 
of  fuel.  A  meeting  of  independent  oil 
producers  in  my  State  in  January  proved 
to  me  that  a  price  of  $6  per  barrel  pro- 
vides adequate  incentive  for  both  major 
and  Independent  producers. 

Finally,  I  cannot  understand  why  we 
grant  lucrative  tax  benefits  to  the  oil  in- 
dustry, and  then  spend  endless  hours  at- 
tempting to  devise  foolproof  ways  to  tax 
these  government  subsidized  profits 
away.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  a  simple 
solution  would  be  to  reexamine  and  re- 
move the  existing  oil  industry  tax  breaks 
that  cannot  be  supported  by  sound  rea- 
soning, and  begin  to  treat  the  oil  indus- 
try like  any  other. 

Three  major  tax  benefits  granted  by 
the  Government  to  the  oil  industry  for 
foreign  exploration  account  for  the 
largest  portion  of  the  reduced  effective 
tax  rate  and  lost  revenues:  the  percent- 
age depletion  allowance,  the  privilege  to 
take  Intangible  drilling  and  development 
costs  expense,  rather  than  requiring 
capitilization,  and  allowing  U.S.  tax 
credits  for  royalties  paid  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. Revision  or  repeal  of  all  three 
should  not  be  viewed  as  punishing  the 
oil  companies.  We  must  remove  prefer- 
ential tax  treatment  when  it  is  no  longer 
warranted. 

The  percentage  depletion  is  an  arti- 
ficial allowance  which  permits  oil  and 
gas  companies  to  deduct  22  percent  of 
the  income  received  from  the  removal  of 
the  mineral  from  the  property  from  their 
taxable  base.  Studies  have  shown  that 
depletion  allowances  may  provide  income 
tax  deductions  that  allow  the  owner  to 
recover  the  cost  of  the  well  10  to  20 
times  during  the  span  of  its  productive 
life.  The  oil  industry  argues  that  this 
artificial  allowance  is  justified  by  impor- 
tant public  policy  considerations,  pri- 
marily the  need  for  large  stockpiles  of 
oil  for  national  defense.  Whatever  weight 
this  rationale  may  have  once  had.  the 
chances  that  we  would  have  access  to 
stockpiles  of  U.S.  oil  in  Arab  countries 
in  time  of  world  conflict  appear  dim,  in 
the  light  of  the  boycott  by  the  Arab 
nations.  In  addition,  subsidizing  oil  ac- 
tivities has.  in  part,  been  the  cause  for  a 


misallocation  of  energy  resources,  en- 
couraging heavy  investment  in  that  area 
at  the  expense  of  research  and  develop- 
ment of  alternative  energy  sources. 

The  tax  loss  from  the  percentage  de- 
pletion allowance  is  great.  In  1972,  $1.7 
billion  was  lost  through  this  provision  in 
the  tax  structure.  With  the  higher  prices' 
of  oil,  the  depletion  projected  tax  wind- 
fall for  1974  is  nearly  $2.6  billion. 

In  the  light  of  our  present  fuel  short- 
age, I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
eliminate  immediately  the  percentage 
depletion  from  domestic  production  of 
oil.  The  percentage  available,  however, 
could  be  significantly  reduced  and  still 
provide  adequate  incentive  to  explore 
and  develop  new  domestic  sources  of  oil 
and  gas.  The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  recently  proposed  legislation 
to  phase  out  the  depletion  allowance 
by  1977. 

Regardless  of  its  justification  for 
domestic  production  of  oil,  the  percent- 
age depletion  cannot  be  supported  for 
foreign  properties.  The  public  policy 
rationale  for  retaining  this  tax  break  for 
domestic  property  clearly  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond  our  national  boundaries. 
Consequently,  I  believe  this  aspect  of  the 
tax  package  handled  the  oil  industry  by 
the  Government  should  be  eliminated 
immediately.  Any  shift  in  investment 
would  be  toward  domestic  resources,  a 
change  clearly  in  our  national  interest. 

Intangible  drilling  and  development 
costs,  those  associated  with  engineering 
expenses,  salaries,  and  costs  other  than 
the  actual  drilling  rigs,  may  be  written 
off  in  full  during  the  year  in  which  they 
are  incurred.  In  other  industries,  these 
costs  would  normally  be  deducted  over 
the  entire  useful  life  of  the  property. 
Obviously,  the  oil  industry  receives  a 
more  favorable  tax  treatment  than  other 
manufacturing  industries  in  depreciat- 
ing capital  costs. 

The  oil  Industry  contends  that  ex- 
ploration for  oil  is  risky  business — that 
unless  the  Government  provided  ade- 
quate incentives,  exploratory  drilling  will 
not  occur.  The  price  of  oil  has  risen  high- 
er in  the  past  6  months  that  anyone  could 
have  possibly  predicted.  The  high  price 
is  a  greater  incentive  than  any  we  could 
possibly  devise  and  place  in  the  tax  code. 
Indeed,  the  incentive  to  drill  has  actually 
created  a  shortage  In  the  supply  of 
drilling  equipment.  There  is  no  need  to 
further  subsidize  the  companies  with 
beneficial  treatment  of  intangible  drill- 
ing and  development  costs.  1972  revenue 
losses  were  $650  million  from  this  item 
alone.  The  figures  will  be  even  higher 
in  the  coming  years  with  the  additional 
price-induced  exploratory  drilling. 

I  recommend  that  oil  companies  be  re- 
quired to  capitalize  these  drilling  costs, 
and  the  Government  allow  only  normai 
depreciation  deductions  over  the  produc- 
tive life  of  the  property.  The  oil  industry 
has  been  unable  to  show  convincing  pol- 
icy rationale  for  maintaining  this  favor- 
able treatment.  Costs  of  unsuccessful 
wells,  as  always,  can  be  deducted  imme- 
diately— a  normal  business  loss.  Why 
then,  will  the  risk  of  failure  restrict  ex- 
ploration? As  with  the  percentage  deple- 


tion, the  industrj'  can  make  even  weaker 
arguments  for  continuing  favorable 
treatment  for  foreign  exploration.  If  for- 
eign operations  are  hampered,  and  I 
question  whether  the  elimination  of  this 
section  will  have  that  ultimate  effect,  our 
national  interest  will  not  be  seriously 
harmed. 

The  foreign  tax  credit  allows  U.S. 
corporations  operating  abroad  a  dol- 
lar-for-dollar  tax  credit  for  all  taxes 
paid  to  a  foreign  government.  Since  in- 
ternational oil  companies  pay  great  sums 
of  money  to  the  countries  where  they 
produce  oil,  the  foreign  tax  credit  allows 
foreign  earnings  to  enter  the  United 
States  with  little  or  no  residual  U.S.  taxes. 
Masking  royalties  paid  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments as  taxes,  the  giant  oil  com- 
panies accumulate  massive  tax  credits  to 
offset  U.S.  ta.xes  on  their  income. 

As  the  crowning  benefit  after  the  per- 
centage depletion  and  intangible  drilling 
and  development  expense  tax  breaks  have 
taken  their  chunks  of  taxes,  the  foreign 
tax  credit  is  the  final  step  toward  total 
tax  avoidance  on  foreign  income.  Costing 
the  taxpayers  $2  billion  in  1970,  and 
$2.9  billion  in  1972,  this  credit  makes  the 
U.S.  Government  the  tax  collector  for  the 
Sheiks,  with  the  people  of  this  country 
paying  the  bill.  And  as  would  be  expected. 
as  the  price  of  crude  oil  increases,  these 
tax  credits  increasing  accordingly.  Esti- 
mates are  that  the  revenue  losses  in  1974 
will  be  even  greater — reaching  over  $3 
billion.  In  addition,  the  oil  com- 
panies will  amass  over  $16  billion  in  ex- 
cess, unused  foreign  tax  credits  in  that 
year.  This  excess  can  be  carried  back  2 
years  or  forward  5  to  shelter  other  U.S. 
tax  liabilities  on  foreign  income  for  those 
years.  The  picture  is  clear.  U.S.  oil  com- 
panies will  have  virtually  no  U.S.  taxes 
to  pay  on  their  foreign  incomes  for  years 
to  come. 

This  incentive  for  oil  companies  to 
invest  abroad  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
our  national  goal  of  fuel  Independence. 
Since  royalty  payments  on  domestic  oil 
cannot  be  credited  against  income  taxes, 
domestic  oil  producers  are  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage  when  competing  with  for- 
eign operations.  Ending  the  foreign  tax 
credit  would  enable  domestic  producers 
to  compete  with  foreign  produced  oil. 
and  be  a  strong  incentive  to  investment 
in  oil  here  in  the  United  States.  I  recom- 
mend that  we  allow  only  that  percentage 
of  foreign  payments  to  governments  that 
can  be  justified  as  an  income  tax  be 
credited  against  U.S.  taxes,  and  the 
huge  percentage  of  these  payments  that 
remains  be  treated  as  a  royalty.  This 
amount  would  be  deductable  as  a  busi- 
ness expense,  and  not  given  a  doUar-for- 
dollar  credit  against  U.S.  taxes.  If  we 
are  to  move  toward  self-sufficiency,  the 
Government  must  encourage  domestic 
production,  and  end  our  relience  on  anj- 
foreign  sources.  We  must  accept  this 
basic  premise. 

Last  February  I  joined  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vandc)  and  83 
others  in  introducing  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate the  percentage  depletion  allowance 
and  the  intangible  drilling  expense  on 
foreign  properties  and  to  alter  the  for- 
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eign  tax  credit  to  a  business  deduction. 
If  our  goal  is  to  achieve  energy  self-suf- 
ficiency in  this  country,  our  tax  system 
must  provide  some  reason  for  the  oil  in- 
dustry to  be  Interested  in  the  U.S. 
market. 

The  success  of  our  system  of  taxation 
rests  with  citizens  who  can  believe  that 
everyone  is  taxed  fairly  and  carries  his 
fair  share  of  the  burden.  There  are  few 
who  believe  that  the  giant,  super-profit 
oil  and  gas  corporations  are  equitably 
taxed.  Reform  of  our  tax  system  is  long 
overdue.  By  enacting  these  three  changes 
in  oil  and  gas  profit  taxation,  the  Con- 
gress will  be  making  a  large  step  tow(ard 
substantive  tax  reform. 


April  4,  1974 


EXPANSION  OP  U.S.  NAVAL  FACILI- 
TIES IN  INDIAN  OCEAN  DANGEROUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  section  301 
of  HJl.  12565,  the  Defense  Department 
supplemental  authorlzaUon  bill,  which 
^*  f*  considering  today,  contains  $29 
million  for  the  expansion  of  U.S.  Naval 
facilities  on  British-owned  Diego  GaA-ia, 
a  5-  by  14-mile  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

When  an  amendment  to  strike  section 
301  is  offered,  I  shall  vote  "aye." 

Diego  Garcia,  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
in  general,  is  no  stranger  to  foreign  in- 
tervention. As  early  as  1498.  the  first  ma- 
jor European  penetration  of  the  region 
occurred,  when  Vasco  da  Gama  sailed 
into  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  1532.  Diego 
Garcia,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  discov- 
ered the  small  island  which  now  bears 
ms  name.  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  French 
battled  for  predominance  in  the  area 
but  it  was  England  which  finally  won 
control. 

The  famous,  or  infamous,  East  India 
Co.,  was  the  agency  through  which  Eng- 
land traded,  fought,  and  established  its 
PosIUoti  east  of  Suez  for  250  years  Its 
acUvities  were  gradually  taken  over  by 
the  British  Government.  But  it  continued 
to  exercise  most  of  the  functions  of  a  gov- 
ernment imtil  the  i858  Indian  mutiny 
brought  the  dissolution  of  the  East  India 
Co.,  but  not  the  end  of  British  hegemony 
in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

India  was  the  most  prized  jewel  in 
*i«  ™P«"aJ  crown,  and  Britain  was 
stm  the  leading  trading  nation  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  British  wanted  to  pro- 
tect their  commimications  network  se- 
cure sea  access  to  the  oil-rich  Persian 
Gulf.  and.  most  of  all.  withstand  a  feared 
French  invasion  of  India.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  British  maintained  a  signifi- 
cant and  costly  naval  and  military  pres- 
sence  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

After  World  War  n,  the  British  were 
lorced  to  retrench,  in  1947,  the  British 
left  India,  and  the  justification  for  re- 
taining a  "special  capability"  east  of 
Suez  was  reduced.  Though  the  fate  of 
the  EmpD»  became  a  major  controversy 
In  domestfc  British  pontics,  it  was  not 
untU  1971  that  Britain  definitively  re- 
duced Its  military  presence  outside 
Europe. 


In  1966,  Britain  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States  to  develop  a  de- 
fense base  on  the  island.  The  United 
States  would  foot  the  bill,  and  Great 
Britain  would  maintain  a  token  pres- 
ence. No  actual  development  of  the  base 
took  place  until  1971,  when  communica- 
tions facilities  and  an  8, 000 -foot  airstrip 
were  installed. 

Now  the  Defense  Department  is  asking 
Congress  to  appropriate  a  further  $29 
million  in  fiscal  1974  to  deepen  the  har- 
bor, lengthen  the  runway  to  12.000  feet- 
long  enough  to  support  B-l  bombers— 
and  buUd  barracks  to  house  500-600  na- 
val personnel — in  short,  to  convert  the 
base  from  an  "austere  commimications 
facility"  to  a  "modest  support  facility." 
The  Defense  Department  tells  us  that 
this  expansion  is  necessary  to  combat 
Soviet  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  to 
reaffirm  our  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Uttoral  states,  and  to  protect  oil  sup- 
plies. This  will  sound  familiar  to  those 
who  know  the  history  of  British  involve- 
ment in  the  area. 

Rather  than  offset  the  Soviet  presence, 
an  expanded  U.S.  base  i*  likely  to  encour- 
age the  Russians  to  escalate  military 
capabihty  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Far  from 
reasserting  U.S.  primacy  in  the  politi- 
cal affairs  of  India  and  the  smaller  Ut- 
toral states,  a  bigger  base  will  scare  the 
daylights  out  of  those  countries  who  do 
not  wish  to  see  the  Indian  Ocean  the  po- 
tential theater  of  another  great  power 
conflict.  India  Sri  Lanka.  Indonesia. 
Kenya.  Singapore,  even  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  have  already  protested  the 
expansion,  and  the  new  labor  govern- 
ment in  England  is  reported  to  be  re- 
considering the  arrangament.  And  final- 
ly, it  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  what 
threat  to  oil  supplies  a  stepped-up  U.S. 
facihty  on  Diego  Garcia  could  effectively 
resist. 

Barely  have  we  emerged  from  the 
quagmire  of  Southeast  Asia,  narrowly 
have  we  escaped  military  involvement  in 
the  Near  East,  and  already  the  Defense 
Department  is  out  scouting  the  globe  for 
one  more  area  into  which  to  interject  our 
"military  presence." 

The  Indian  subcontinent  could  pro- 
vide the  biggest  quagmire  yet.  Nearly 
one-sixth  of  the  world's  population  lives 
in  India  alone,  many  of  them  dying  from 
starvation  and  epidemic  diseases  There 
is  plenty  the  United  States  could  do  to 
help  people,  and  to  improve  U.S.  diplo- 
matic relations  with  their  governments 
but  It  should  be  done  through  multilat- 
eral aid,  not  through  B-l  bombers. 

If  and  when  the  Soviets  step  up  their 
military  capacity,  if  and  when  the  littoral 
states  ask  for  our  protection,  if  and 
when  it  is  proved  that  Diego  Garcia  is 
related  to  vital  oil  supplies— then  will  be 
soon  enough  for  the  United  States  to  con- 
sider taking  the  very  big  step  of  expand- 
ing its  naval  facilities  on  Diego  Garcia. 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  on 
April  1, 1974 : 

BlEEP  THE  "Zone  ©p  Peace" 
A  naval  buUdup  and  araia  race  In  the  In- 
dian Ocean  is  not  In  anyone's  Interest.  Yet 
one  might  be  on  the  verge  of  taking  place. 


unless  the  two  superpowers  can  come  to  a 
meeting  of  the  minds. 

What  win  touch  off  the  buildup  are  two 
prospective  events.  One  la  the  anticipated 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  its  a  result  of  the 
Israeli-Egyptian  armistice.  The  other  is  the 
announced  intention  of  the  US  Navy  to  up- 
grade and  expand  facilities  on  the  small  Brit- 
ish island  of  Diego  Garcia,  1,000  mUes  south 
of  India. 

Opening  the  Suez  Canal  Will  allow  the  large 
Russian  Mediterranean  fleet  to  stream  easily 
into  the  Arabian  Sea-Indiaa  Ocean  area.  And 
Soviet  naval  expansion  over  the  last  de- 
cade Indicates  that  Moscow  will  do  just  that. 

The  US  has  never  maintained  a  large  naval 
presence  in  the  Indian  O^ean,  because  for 
most  of  this  century  It  has  been  a  British 
patrolled  domain.  However,  the  British  be- 
gan pulling  out  in  1967  and  the  Soviets  have 
moved  quickly  to  fill  the  vacuum,  even 
though  their  closest  home  fease  Is  some  9,000 
miles  away.  The  Russian  navy  now  maintains 
the  largest  force  In  the  ocean. 

The  latest  Mideast  oil  (jrisis  has  under- 
scored the  Importance  of  petroleum  to  the 
health  of  the  US,  Japan  and  European  econo- 
mies. It  is  not  in  the  West's  Interest  to  al- 
low the  Soviet  Union  to  surround  Mideast 
oil  supplies. 

Many  of  the  countries  l>ordering  on  the 
Indian  Ocean,  including  India,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  have  wanted  to  keep  it  a  "zone 
of  peace."  It  is  a  wish  that  the  superpowers 
should  respect.  This  is  a  worthy  issue  for 
the  anticipated  Nlxon-BrezHnev  summit  this 
spring.  Soviet  expansion  in  the  ocean,  how- 
ever, would  leave  the  US  with  little  choice 
but  to  react  in  kind. 


THE    OVERSEAS    PRIVATE    INVEST- 
MENT CORPORATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduce  a  clean  bill,  reported  last  week 
by  the  Subcommittee  oa  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic PoUcy.  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
portation  and  to  write  into  law  various 
policy  guidelines.  The  subcommittee  held 
9  days  of  hearings  on  OPIC  during  1973, 
and  a  tenth  day  on  March  20,  1974. 

The  primary  initiative  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  that  it  sets  a  course  toward  pri- 
vate insurance  companies  and/or  multi- 
lateral institutions  assuming  OPIC's  role 
of  issuing  insurance  contracts,  with 
OPIC  taking  the  role  of  reinsurer.  The 
bill  authorizes  OPIC  to  write  reinsurance 
and  to  enter  into  joint  arrangements 
with  the  private  insurance  companies. 
In  addition,  it  expresses  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  OPIC  should  place  an  in- 
creasing portion  of  the  function  of  writ- 
ing insurance  contracts  with  the  private 
insurance  companies,  with  the  aim  of 
completely  terminating  its  role  as  in- 
surer by  1979-1980.  If  OPIC  is  unable  to 
meet  any  of  the  deadUnes  for  the  phased 
conversion  to  privatization,  it  must  re- 
port the  reasons  to  the  Congress. 

This  approach  was  adopted  in  order 
to  reconcile  two  seemingly  conflicting 
objectives— while  it  was  thought  import- 
ant to  give  a  clear  expression  of  the 
intent  of  Congress,  it  was  inappropriate 
to  write  mandatory  dates  Into  law.  Given 
the  lack  of  experience  with  joint  ar- 
rangements between  OPDC  and  private 
insurance  companies,  there  is  no  cer- 
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tainty  that  privatization  can  be  achieved. 
OPIC  is  still  negotiating  with  the  Amer- 
ican insurnace  companies,  and  giving 
OPIC's  role  two  ridged  a  cast  might  jeo- 
pardize those  rather  delicate  talks.  Fi- 
nally, as  the  House  will  continue  to  assess 
the  ability  of  foreign  investment  and  of 
OPIC  to  promote  the  development  of 
less-developed  nations,  it  will  continue 
closely  to  scrutinize  the  program  and 
may  even  determine  that  a  different  ar- 
rangement is  more  appropriate. 

The  bill  also  includes  various  policy 
guidelines  for  OPIC.  It  is  directed  to  give 
preferential  consideration  to  its  pro- 
,grams  in  the  least  developed  of  the 
LDC's,  the  cut-off  mark  for  which  is  set 
at  a  per  capita  income  of  $450 — in  1973 
dollars.  OPIC  should  also  give  prefer- 
ential consideratlon.s  to  projects  by  small 
businesses,  which  are  defined  as  having 
net  worth  of  not  more  than  $2.5  million 
or  total  assets  of  not  more  than  $7.5  mil- 
lion. The  bill  directs  OPIC  to  serve  as  a 
broker  between  the  development  plans  of 
developing  countries  and  U.S.  investors, 
by  bringing  investment  opportimities  to 
the  attention  of  potential  investors. 

To  take  account  of  the  legitimate  con- 
cern regarding  the  impact  of  U.S.  invest- 
ment abroad  on  our  domestic  economy, 
the  subcommittee  wrote  into  the  bill  a 
stiff  provision  on  runaway  industries. 
OPIC  must  reject  any  application  of  a 
project  that  would  significantly  reduce 
the  number  of  the  investor's  U.S.  em- 
ployees as  a  result  of  the  replacement  of 
U.S.  production  with  production  involv- 
ing substantially  the  same  product  for 
the  same  market.  OPIC  must  monitor  the 
projects  to  insure  that  this  provision  is 
not  violated  after  the  investment  is  made. 
The  bill  also  directs  OPIC  to  consider  the 
environmental  impact  of  projects. 

The  legislation  that  was  introduced 
last  November  would  have  granted  a  2- 
year  extension  of  OPIC's  operating  au- 
thority. This  revised  bill  authorizes  a  3- 
year  extension.  The  primary  reason  for 
the  extra  year  is  that  it  wUl  give  OPIC 
a  better  chance  to  negotiate  a  3-year 
contract  with  the  private  insurance 
companies,  rather  than  a  1-  or  2-year 
contract.  The  extra  year  will  not  weaken 
congressional  oversight,  as  the  bill  re- 
quires OPIC  to  report  to  Congress  by 
January  1.  1976.  on  the  possibilities  of 
transferring  its  activities  to  private  in- 
surance companies  or  multilateral  orga- 
nizations. 

Another  provision  of  the  legislation  di- 
rects OPIC  to  establish  a  10-percent  de- 
ductible, by  which  the  private  insurer 
assumes  10  percent  of  the  risk.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  discourage  investor  behavior 
which  might  induce  the  host  government 
to  expropriate  or  otherwise  jeopardize  an 
investment.  However,  small  businesses 
and  institutional  lenders  would  be  ex- 
empt from  this  requirement. 

Under  current  statute,  OPIC  can  re- 
quest a  congressional  appropriations 
without  first  obtaining  a  specific  author- 
ization. The  biU  would  end  this  practice 
and  also  not  allow  any  appropriation  im- 
less  the  insurance  reserve  dropped  below 
$25  million.  However,  in  order  to  meet  its 
obligations,  under  emergency  conditions 
OPIC  would  be  allowed  to  borrow  for 


a  limited  period  of  1  year  up  to  $100  mil- 
lion from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  bill  extends  the  agricultural  credit 
program  and  permits  OPIC  to  guarantee 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  loans  under  that 
program,  rather  than  25  percent.  OPIC 
has  had  difficulty  in  attracting  local  capi- 
tal to  participate  in  the  program,  and  this 
change  should  increase  the  chance  for 
success. 

It  is  hoped  that  tliis  legislation  will 
provide  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  with  the  needed  legislative 
authority  and  guidance  to  conduct  its 
operations  in  the  public  interest  as  v.ell 
as  the  necessary  flexibility  to  negotiate  a 
beneficial  and  workable  arrangement 
with  private  insurance  companies. 


HAVE  CAMPAIGN:  WILL  TRAVEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusettes  (Mr.  Harring- 
ton )  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  At 
a  time  when  the  practice  as  well  as  the 
profession  of  politics  is  under  attack  and 
criticism  in  our  society,  when  the  partici- 
pants in  the  crimes  of  Watergate  are 
counseling  young  people  to  "stay  away 
from  politics,"  it  is  a  source  of  some  con- 
solation to  read  a  thoughtful,  incisive  ar- 
ticle about  an  honest  professional  who 
brings  to  the  art  of  politics  great  talent, 
total  commitment,  and  absolute  integ- 
rity. I  am  grateful  to  have  had  the  sage 
counsel  and  thoughtful  assistance  of 
Mark  Shields  in  my  own  political  cam- 
paigns. He  brings  to  the  profession  of 
poUtics  great  understanding  of  people, 
deep  faith  in  the  democratic  process,  and 
an  outstanding  record  of  personal  and 
professional  achievement.  As  long  as  in- 
dividuals of  his  quality  are  willing  to 
devote  their  energy,  talent,  and  integrity 
to  the  political  process,  we  can  feel  opti- 
mistic about  the  future  of  our  poUtical 
system. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  include  the 
text  of  a  front  page  story  which  appeared 
in  the  March  27  Chicago  Tribune: 
Makk    Shields:    Has    Campaign    and    Wu-l 
Thavel 
(By  Harry  Kelly) 
Washington. — An  orange  sun  rises  slowly 
over  Boot  HIU.  The  good  guys  and  the  bad 
guys  are  at  It  again.  The  clock  ticks  slowly 
toward  high  noon.  A  message  crackles  over 
the  wires:  "Need  help!" 

As  the  shadows  darken,  the  modern  gun- 
for-hlre  arrives,  a  Paladin  in  wash-and-wear, 
dismounting  from  a  gleaming  DC-9.  armed 
with  an  expense  account  and  a  briefcase  full 
of  polls  and  issues. 

Prom  the  cities  of  the  East,  across  the 
plains  and  the  cotton  fields,  and  beyond  the 
mountains  of  the  West,  the  professional  cam- 
paign managers  travel  from  one  election  to 
another,  political  Wyatt  Earps.  surviving  one 
Tombstone  after  another. 

It  Is  a  growing  breed,  specialists  in  win- 
ning elections,  ranging  from  the  big  firms 
with  receptionists  and  wall-to-wall  carpeting 
to  the  lone-hand  independents  with  only  a 
desk  and  an  answering  service,  like  Mark 
Shields. 

"If  a  guy  says,  "This  Is  the  race  that's  going 
to  change  the  world,'  I'm  like  a  booker  at  a 
convention;  I'm  set  to  go." 

So  says  Shields  who  at  36  Is  considered  one 
of  the   best.   A  roly-poly   Boston   Irishman 


celebrated  for  his  wit.  he  has  worked  for  Sen 
William  Proxmlre,  the  late  Robert  Kennedy 
Gov.  John  Gilllean  of  Ohio,  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  Sen.  Edmund  Mu.-^kie, 
Rep.  Mike  Harrington  of  Massachusetts.  Dem- 
ocratic Vice  Presidential  candidate  Sargent 
Shriver.  and— mcst  recently — for  Thrmas 
Lukcn.  Lv.ken  becRme  only  tiie  fourth  Dem- 
ocrat in  this  centr.ry  to  be  elected  to  the 
House  from  llie  Cincinnati  district  that  has 
be-^n  home  of  the  Tafts, 

"More  winners  than  losers."  Shields  says 
of  his  record,  "if  you  total  up  the  home- 
coming queen  in  the  seventh  grade  Valen- 
tine's party.  Sally  Sweetwater." 

Wnafs  the  next  Tombstone?  Shields  is  now 
c-mmuting  between  three  or  four  states  to 
pick  the  right  candidates  for  him  to  manage 
in  November.  By  carefully  measuring  his 
time— and  reading  airline  schedules— Shields 
says  he  can  run  three  camapigns  at  the  sama 
time. 

With  campaign  budgets  skyrocketing  and 
with  candidates  bewildered  about  the  media, 
poUs.  issues,  and  image,  the  ranks  of  those 
calling  themselves  campaign  managers  has 
grov,n. 

The  1972  edition  of  the  political  market- 
place lists  276  campaign  specialists.  But 
that's  misleading.  Some  names.  Including 
Shields,  aren't  included.  Some  are  specialists 
in  organization,  some  In  media  and  polls, 
ssine  in  advertising,  speech-writing,  research, 
issues,  computer  letters  and  direct  mail, 
telephone  books,  some  in  press  relations. 
Many  do  aspects  of  political  campaigns  as  a 
sideline.  Pollsters  usually  have  commercial 
accounts.  Madison  Avenue  advertises  girdles 
as  well  as  politicians. 

One  Democrat  who  was  an  official  of  the 
Humphrey  campaign  In  1968  and  McGovern's 
in  1972  questions  whether  many  are  worth 
the  money: 

"The  good  part  of  It  Is  that  the  good  ones 
like  Shields  bring  professionalism  Into  au 
area  that  is  often  bumbling  and  unprofes- 
sional. 

"But  the  bad  part  Is  they  often  charge 
more  than  their  services  are  worth  and  there 
are  some  who  operate  on  the  shady  side,  mak- 
ing side  deals  with  subcontractors,  such  as  a 
10  percent  kickback  from  a  film  maker  cr  a 
pollster.  So  the  candidate  ends  up  paying 
two  or  three  times  more  to  the  consultant 
than  he  thinks." 

Anj-way.  this  Democratic  campaigner  con- 
tends.  "There  are  no  secrets  to  running  a 
campaign.  Its  Just  that  some  candidates 
don't  know  the  basics." 

Shields  doesn't  argue  with  that:  "The  can- 
didate really  can  get  along  with  good  old 
cousin  George  running  the  campaign  for  him. 
There's  nothing  arcane,  nothing  esoteric 
about  the  business  of  politics.  It  is  simply 
people — you  know,  trj'lng  to  reach  people*  in 
a  variety  of  different  ways. 

"It's  Just  trying  to  communicate  a  messase 
about  you.  about  society,  about  the  office  you 
seek,  to  people  at  all  different  kinds  of  levels 
"I  try  to  tell  a  candidate.  If  he's  runnin:; 
for  a  statewide  office  in  a  big  state  like  Illi- 
nois, 'you're  going  to  raise  and  spend  $1  mil- 
lion. That's  major  business.  And  no  guy  I 
know  of  hi  his  right  mind  would  get  Into 
a  million-dollar  business  without  talking  to 
some  people  who  had  been  thru  it  before.'  " 
To  an  onlooker.  Shields  is  a  one-man  act 
a  candidate  for  the  Johnny  Carson  Show,  as 
he  sits  surrounded  by  newsmen  at  a  Cincin- 
nati French  restaurant,  twinkling  mischie- 
vous, shunning  cocktails  In  favor  of  beer  on 
the  rocks. 

Shields,  who  works  out  of  Washington 
denies  he  is  getting  rich.  Only  two  losln.^ 
candidates,  he  recalls,  bothered  or  were  able 
to  pay  his  bill. 

"My  wife  says  I  make  more  per  week  and 
less  per  year  than  anyone  In  the  world. 
Its   like   being   a   construction  worker   and 
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working  overtime  for  a  week.  You're  fat  city 
tor  a  week.  Tour  checking  account  Is  three 
figures  instead  of  one.  Ifs  great!  So  you  grab 
the  bride  and  go  out  and  tie  one  on  and  have 
a  big  dlnnf-r.  Terrlflc!  And  two  weeks  later 
she  mentions  the  telephone  company  Is  get- 
ting a  little  surly  with  their  bills." 

Still  there  is  gold  in  them  hills,  and  there 
are  causes. 

Pew  campaign  professionals  play  a  double 
game.  They  remain  loyally  partisan.  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican.  Some  are  even  more 
specialized.  Former  Barry  Ooldwater  lieu- 
tenant Cll/r  White  prefers  Republican  con- 
servatives. Shields  prefers  Democratic  lib- 
erals. 

Altho  Shields  bad-mouths  his  business 
acumen,  others  have  prospered.  Matt  Reese, 
who  started  as  a  John  Kennedy  volunteer  in 
the  1960  West  Virginia  primary,  now  employs 
about  15  persons,  has  taken  In  three  partners 
and  wUl  manage  8  to  10  campaigns  by  No- 
vember. Joseph  Napolltan  Is  one  of  the  best 
known  Democratic  campaign  management 
consultants.  Republican  Bailey  Deardourff, 
who  handled  the  research  for  John  Lindsey's 
first  mayoral  campaign  and  worked  in  two 
Nelson  Rockefeller  efforts,  is  managing  a 
half  dozen  individual  campaigns,  as  well  as 
trying  to  get  the  full  slate  of  eight  Republi- 
cans elected  In  one  state. 

When  Shields  takes  over  a  campaign,  such 
as  Luken's  in  Ohio,  "The  first  thing  I  ask 
any  candidate  Is  why  does  he  want  to  be 
a  congressman  or  a  governor;  what  difference 
will  it  make  if  he  becomes  a  congressman, 
and  what  Is  he  willing  to  do  to  become  a 
congressman  ...  It  forces  a  guy  to  think  be- 
yond ambition." 

Shields  doesn't  mind  nursing  the  sky- 
scraper egoe  of  political  candidates.  He  likes 
them.  "A  guy  who  runs  for  office  lays  his  ego 
on  the  line.  It's  there  for  everybody  in  the 
neighborhood,  everyone  he  was  in  school  with 
or  in  service  with  or  in  the  car  pool  with  to 
see,  whether  he  wins  or  loses.  Like  that." 

Beyond  the  banter.  Shields  is  philosophical 
about  his  own  Job.  "An  Irish  Chicano  pick- 
ing candidates  instead  of  lettuce." 

"I  meet  friends  who  are  In  all  kinds  of  good 
businesses  with  stock  options  and  health 
plans.  They're  in  that  big  corporate  womb, 
and  then  there  are  a  few  people  like  myself 
who  are  kind  of  crazy." 

The  1968  campaign  of  Robert  Kennedy 
changed  his  life,  he  said.  "For  three  months, 
I  was  able  to  do  that  which  I  think  I  do 
well,  that  which  I  felt  was  terribly  Important 
and  that  which  I  felt  morally  compelled  to 
do.  Most  people  go  thru  65  or  70  years  and 
never  have  that  experience  ...  a  campaign 
can  be  the  greatest  educational  tool  in  a  free 
society." 


ON  THE  LEADERSHIP  OP  CHAIRMAN 
RAY  MADDEN  OP  THE  RXJLES  COM- 
Mi'lTEE  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEPTT  INCREASES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  over 
29.4  million  Americans  will  be  receiving 
the  nrst  in  a  two-step  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  totalling  $300  million 
per  month.  In  July  ^  this  year  these 
beneficiaries  will  be  receiving  an  addi- 
tional increase  of  $172  million  per  month. 
The  legislation  which  authorized  this 
important  increase  for  over  29  million 
Americans  is  due  in  large  measure  to  our 
disUnguished  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Ray  Madden,  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

On  October  30.  1973.  when  his  com- 


mittee was  considering  the  request  for  a 
closed  rule  on  the  public  debt  increase 
bUl.  H.R.  11104,  Chairman  Madden  led 
the  successful  effort  to  provide  a  modified 
rule  permitting  an  amendment  to  the 
debt  celling  bill  to  increase  the  level  of 
social  security  benefits.  As  a  result  of  his 
action  in  developing  a  modified  rule,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  pro- 
ceeded to  draft  a  general  social  security 
bill— the  bUl  which  was  signed  into  law 
on  December  31. 

It  is  high  time  to  recof  nize  the  work  of 
our  beloved  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Ray  Madden,  for  his  forthright  leader- 
ship and  foresight  in  leading  the  fight  for 
the  increase  in  social  security  benefits 
when  it  came  before  his  committee. 

Too  often,  the  contribution  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  to  the 
legislative  process  is  allowed  to  go  un- 
noticed. It  was  Chairman  Ray  Madden's 
conviction  that  our  elderly  citizens  de- 
serve some  defense  against  the  spiralling 
inflation  which  erodes  their  savings  and 
retirement  benefits.  The  recently  enacted 
benefit  increases  may  have  never  been 
signed  into  law  without  his  leadership  in 
producing  a  "social  security  rule"  on  the 
debt  ceUing  bill. 

We  are  indebted  to  this  great  legisla- 
tor who  chairs  this  vital  committee.  His 
leadership  has  been  refreshingly  respon- 
sive to  social  needs.  Ha  legislates  with 
deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion and  its  humblest  citizen.  He  is  self- 
less in  his  work.  He  is  modest  and  does 
not  seek  the  recognition  which  he  so 
richly  deserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  extend  to  my 
friend  and  colleague,  my  gratatude  for 
his  continued  leadership  on  social  secu- 
rity increase  legislation  which  is  today 
restoring  some  sense  of  balance  to  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  and  the  retired 
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GREATER   ROLE    URCffiD   FOR   FHA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  concerned  with  the  present  state  of 
the  economy  and  the  signs  of  increasing 
interest  rates  and  unemployment 
heighten  these  concerns.  The  housing 
market  has  suffered  severely  in  the  past 
several  months  and  there  are  signs  of 
further  weakening  of  this  sector.  This 
past  weekend  there  appeared  in  a  local 
Washington  paper  an  article  by  Mr.  Mil- 
ton A.  Abrams  entitled  "Greater  Role 
Urged  for  FHA"  presenting  an  appro- 
priate approach  to  meeting  these  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Abrams  is  senior  vice  president  of 
Associated  Mortgage  Companies,  Inc., 
and  president  of  Associated  Government 
Programs  Co.  Mr.  Abrams  is  an  extremely 
articulate  and  capable  young  man 
whose  expertise  is  widely  recognized.  His 
suggestions  are  worthy  ©f  our  reading 
and  most  serious  consid^ation  by  HUD 
and  the  administration.  I  include  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Greater  Role  Urged  for  phA 
(By  Milton  A.  Abrams) 

There  is  some  talk  of  a  recession  In  the 
residential  construction  sector  this  year  and 


there  are  a  number  of  plana  being  discussed 
to  bolster  home  buUding.  Those  measures  for 
housing  are  expected  to  haw  a  positive  Im- 
pact on  the  general  economy. 

Historically,  in  times  of  recession  the  home 
building  industry  has  been  used  to  stimu- 
late the  economy.  Falling  Interest  rates  have 
been  a  catalyst  for  rising  starts.  However,  be- 
cause of  time  borrowing  at  high  rates,  con- 
ventional mortgage  financing  sources  are  not 
In  a  position  to  respond  to  the  recession 
threat  with  lower  interest  rates. 

Most  economists  agree  that  conventional 
mortgage  interest  rates  wlU  not  go  below 
8  per  cent  this  year.  In  fact,  long  term  rates 
turned  up  again  recently.  Otie  effect  will  be 
little  relief  for  middle-income  Americans 
who  cannot  now  afford  to  purchase  an  aver- 
age-priced new  or  existing  kome.  They  wUl 
also  have  difficulty  meeting  the  rents  for  new 
or  rehabilitated  rental  housing. 

Assuming  a  need  for  economic  stimulus 
and  use  of  housing  construction  for  this  pur- 
pose, two  Important  governmental  tools  must 
be  made  more  workable.  First,  the  FHA  must 
direct  its  attention  to  production  operations. 
It  must  be  given  an  organizational  structure 
designed  to  encourage  production  backed  by 
a  public  commitment  from  the  administra- 
tion. 

Rapid  processing  of  applications  to  com- 
mitment and  loan  closing  la  imperative.  In 
an  inflationary  economy,  it  Is  critical  that 
a  developers  concept  be  approved  and  that 
construction  commence  within  the  shortest 
possible  time  period  so  that  advantage  can 
be  taken  of  current  costs  of  materials  and 
labor.  Compliance  with  requirements  for 
cost  estimation,  environmental  protection, 
fair  marketing  and  equal  opportunity  need 
not  delay  production. 

Second,  the  Tandem  Plan  must  be  expanded 
to  support  a  7  per  cent  rate.  Under  the 
Tandem  Plan,  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  buys  «nd  sells  mort- 
gages and  absorbs,  in  the  form  of  discount 
points,  the  difference  between  the  commit- 
ment price  and  that  realized  from  the  ulti- 
mate purchaser  in  the  secondary  market. 

The  ultimate  purchaser  Hrlll,  of  course, 
purchase  at  the  yield  requirements  prevail- 
ing in  the  market  place.  Typically  today 
(on  734  per  cent  mortgages)  the  cost  to 
GNMA  is  between  3  and  4  per  cent  of  the 
face  amount  of  the  mortgage.  At  this  rate, 
the  annnal  budgetary  expease  to  support 
200.000  units  (at  $33,000  per  unit)  would  be 
approximately  $250  mUllon.  If  doubled,  this 
expense  could  still  be  relatively  minimal 
when  contrasted  with  the  economic  benefits 
that  can  flow  from  increased  production  and 
lower  rents  and  or  ownership  payments. 

One  of  the  .^  most  Impressive  features  of 
government  support  to  the  market  through 
the  Tandem  Plan  is  that  it  is  a  one-time 
expense  approach.  After  meeting  the  dis- 
count points  per  unit,  there  it  no  additional 
federal  expenditure.  If  Tan*m  support  is 
extended  to  7  per  cent  levels,  the  FHA  pro- 
grams wUl  be  able  to  reach  most  middle- 
income  families,  thus  allowing  housing 
alternatives  not  now  available. 

For  families  in  need  of  subsidy,  FHA  could 
use  rent  supplements  in  connection  with 
Section  221(d)(3)  market-ralte  rental  and 
cooperative  housing  programs  and  thereby 
provide  housing  for  very  lowi-income  fami- 
lies. This  method  of  achieviag  lower  rents 
could  be  jsed  in  conjunctioij  with  the  re- 
vised Section  23  leasing  plaii  for  very-low 
income  families,  recently  proposed  by  HUD. 
Section  221(d)(3)  is  a  proven  program  al- 
ready in  place  and  can  be  quickly  stimulated. 
In  contrast,  the  revised  Section  23  program 
would  not  produce  the  volume  of  units  neces- 
sary in  1974.  An  even  greater  »timulus  could 
result  if  the  moratorium  on  subsidized 
housing  were  lifted. 

In  addition  to  government  commitment 
for  discount  points  and  rent  supplement 
payments,   other   methods   ar*   available    to 
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reduce  carrying  charges  without  subsidy. 
For  example,  federal  statutes  presently  per- 
mit an  FHA  multi-family  mortgage  to  run 
50  years  In  term,  rather  than  40  years,  and 
the  mortgage  insurance  premium  to  be  re- 
duced to  V4  per  cent  from  the  current  Vi 
per  cent.  Tliese  two  underwriting  features, 
if  applied  along  with  the  Tandem  Plan,  would 
further  reduce  the  monthly  cost  of  housing. 

PHA  will  not  be  an  effective  resource  for 
stimulating  the  economy  unless  corrective 
action  is  taken  in  both  attitude  and  aulmin- 
istrative  techniques.  Without  lower  Interest 
rates  and  the  possible  use  of  other  under- 
writing techniques,  the  "have-nots"  of  this 
country  will  grow  to  include  much  of  the 
middle-class,  at  least  as  far  as  housing  is 
concerned. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  American  families  have 
an  annual  Income  of  $15,000  or  less  and  the 
average  price  of  a  new  home  today  is  about 
$34,000.  The  $15,000  family  would  have  to  use 
about  28  per  cent  of  its  monthly  income 
toward  payment  of  principal,  interest,  taxes, 
utilities  and  insurance  on  a  typical  $30,000 
mortgage. 

Many  lenders,  using  a  standard  that  no 
more  than  one-fourth  of  montly  Income 
should  go  toward  shelter  cost  In  an  Inflation- 
ary period,  would  probably  not  make  such 
a  loan. 

Clearly,  middle-income  families  are  in  need 
of  housing  assistance.  In  the  face  of 
a  devastating  inflation,  the  government  must 
make  an  effort  to  lower  housing  costs.  This 
can  be  accomplished  via  the  FHA  housing 
programs.  PHA  offers  viable  programs  for 
single  famUy  ownership;  for  multifamily 
rental,  condominoums  and  cooperatives  and 
most  of  these  insurance  programs  are  avaU- 
able  for  rehabilitation  too. 


SAIGON  LEGISLATORS  SPEAK  OUT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  have 
just  received  some  very  moving  docu- 
ments which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues. 

These  are  statements  made  by  a  group, 
like  ourselves,  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  South  Vietnam.  When  President 
Thieu  recently  overturned  the  constitu- 
tion to  give  himself  a  third  term,  many 
members  felt  compelled  to  protest.  These 
statements  were  brought  to  the  United 
States  by  a  relative  of  an  official  who 
opposes  the  Thieu  regime.  He  feels  that 
Members  of  our  Congress  have  a  legiti- 
mate interest  in  the  situation  since  U.S. 
funds  support  86  percent  of  the  Saigon 
regime. 

We  must  remember  that  protest  of  the 
Thieu  regime  is  not  permitted  and  can 
well  result  in  jail,  torture,  and  even 
death.  Yet  54  members  had  the  courage 
to  sign  a  statement;  one  Senator  ^re- 
signed; and  Thieu 's  old  opponent.  Gen- 
eral Minh,  spoke  out  again. 

The  language  of  their  remarks  is  of 
necessity  muted:  not  only  to  conform 
to  custom  but  to  avoid  if  possible  arrest 
and  detention.  Reading  what  is  implied 
as  well  as  what  is  said,  we  find  a  very 
different  picture  from  the  one  that  Sai- 
gon would  like  us  to  have,  wherein  the 
entire  population  cheerfuUy  accepts  dic- 
tatorial nile.  No  matter  how  much  Thieu 
tries  to  silence  dissent,  it  does  come  out. 

The  following  translations  convey  the 
deep  concern  of  responsible  citizens  of 


South  Vietnam.  I  believe  we  should  listen 
to  them  before  we  grant  any  further 
funding  to  the  Thieu  regime : 

Declaration  by  Senator  Nguyen-Van- 
Htjyen 
Saigon,  January  19, 1974. 

The  Joint-Session  of  Congress  just  votes 
to  accept  the  proposed  amendment  to  Article 
52  of  the  Constitution  in  order  that  the 
President  may  seek  a  third  term. 

This  amendment  of  the  Constitution  bru- 
tally destroys  the  last  ray  of  hop*  of  all 
those  still  wishing  to  build  a  true  democra- 
tic regime. 

Consequent  with  my  statement  to  the 
Joint-Session  of  Congress  this  morning,  I 
solemnly  reaffirm  that  as  of  this  moment  I 
resign  from  the  Senate  to  return  to  the  life 
of  a  simple  citizen. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  name  of  the 
Central  Executive  Committee,  I  declare  the 
dissolution  of  the  TU-DO  Party  and  ask  my 
political  companions  to  return  to  their 
ordinary  life  and  together  with  the  people 
charter  a  new  course. 

Nguyen-Van-Huyen. 

Statement  or  Senator  Ncuten-Van-Huyen 
Messrs.  Presidents,  distinguished  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators:  on  the  path  of 
the  present  progress  of  Man's  Science,  this 
extraordinary  Joint-Session  of  Congress 
(born  from  a  sUent  organization  during  the 
last  several  weeks)  warns  the  people  that 
the  forthcoming  events  is  about  to  put  this 
regime  into  a  new  "orbit",  different  from 
the  regular  road. 

Where  will  that  orbit,  with  bidden  method 
and  plan  secretly  applied,  (seemingly  not 
daring  to  reveal  to  the  people  the  deep  in- 
tention of  the  task  of  amending  the  Con- 
stitution) lead  this  Nation  and  this  people? 

The  whole  o«t  to-day's  problem  lies  within 
that  point. 

If  this  is  a  movement  for  amending  the 
Constitution  to  Improve  upon  its  defect,  then 
who  among  the  people,  who  among  us,  will 
not  approve  of  such  an  initiative.  And  If 
that  is  the  simple  truth,  then  why  the  efforts 
to  conceal  and  to  deceive;  why,  faced  with 
such  an  important  task,  the  flrst  occasion 
ever,  since  the  existence  of  the  Constitution, 
the  precipitate  action,  caxislng  each  and 
everyone  to  raise  doubts  and  to  search  for  an 
explanation. 

One  seeks  to  understand  for  what  t«a8on, 
especiaUy  for  what  purpose,  a  problem  of 
extreme  Importance  to  the  future  of  the 
regime  and  the  survival  of  the  Nation,  was 
hatched  furtively  and  hurriedly  In  darkness 
like  that. 

If  a  space  ship  sometimes  changes  orbit 
to  get  to  the  Moon,  there  may  arise  occasion 
In  which  faUure  or  faulty  calculation  may 
push  the  ship  out  of  the  safe  area. 

Men  In  the  street  are  whispering  among 
themselves  these  days :  What  Is  It  that  these 
Messieurs  in  Congress  seem  to  be  so  extraor- 
dinarily occupied,  at  a  time  when  news- 
papers and  everyone  are  relaxing  and  pre- 
paring for  Tet? 

Why  does  the  Administration  of  both 
Houses  choose  the  terminal  days  of  the  year 
of  the  Buffalo  to  schedule  the  session  for  dis- 
cussing such  an  Important  problem,  when 
everyone  is  busily  preparing  to  pay  homage 
to  deceased  ancestors? 

Is  it  to  avoid  unfavorable  reaction  from 
the  people  and  to  put  everyone  in  front  of  a 
fait-accompli  when  stepping  into  a  new  era? 

During  the  present  destitute  period  of 
the  Nation,  faced  with  a  struggle  in  which 
we  have  to  bold  firm  and  consolidate  against 
Communism,  the  people's  heart  is  the  cru- 
cial element  In  all  domains. 

If  the  people's  heart  remains,  there  re- 
mains the  Nation  because  it  tnUy  is  the 
people. 


PoR^ebSing  the  people's  heart,  one  has  every 
thing;  on  the  contrary,  losing  it  will  only 
lead  to  a  dark  and  dangerous  future. 

The  problem  of  creating  "true  "  confidence, 
by  correctly  instituting  a  truly  free  and 
democratic  regime  is  the  fundamental  and 
crucial  problem  which  has  been  accentuated 
right  in  the  argumentation  leading  to  the 
drafting  of  the  Constitution. 

What  is  the  peoples  heart,  what  is  the 
people's  confidence  with  respect  to  their  rep- 
resentatives. If  not  a  close  rapport  between 
the  two  parties. 

This  rapport  demands: 
A  "free"'  mandate  by  the  people  and  con- 
versely; 

A  "truth-ful  and  faith-ful "  ser\'ice  of  the 
representative. 

We  may  discuss  at  length,  but  the  Truth 
will  always  remain  the  Truth. 
We  cannot  distort  the  Truth. 
We  cannot  bridle  the  Truth. 
We  cannot  trifle  with  the  people  and  we 
cannot  swindle  the  people. 

Lessons  of  contemporary  history  demon- 
strate that  the  p>eople  will  not  alwavs  remain 
indifferent  with  actualities. 

The  people  (which  you,  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen, think  that  you  represent)  will  some- 
day ask  question  and  hold  responsible  those 
who  have  intentionally  created  an  increas- 
ingly suffocating  atmosphere. 

Who  among  us  can  be  certain  that  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
are  useful  to  the  Nation  and  correspond  to 
the  wish  of  the  people?  Or  are  they  only 
some  private  concern,  favorable  to  a  certain 
superficial  direction. 

We  aU  have  a  title,  and  we  are  proud  of 
being  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

But  more  than  that  title,  we  carry  a 
heavy  responsibility. 

Let  us  ask  whether  our  action  will  answer 
either  the  aspiration  of  the  people  or  the 
call  of  our  Conscience  or  not. 

That  is  Responsibility,  and  that  Is  all  that 
matters. 

Because  if  our  responsibility  Is  not  whole, 
then  our  title  call  is  title  no  more,  it  is  but 
false  title. 

If  our  vote  does  not  correspond  to  the 
people's  desire,  does  not  reflect  the  people's 
wish,  then  our  task  of  to-day  will  lead  to 
failure,  not  withstanding  the  fact  that  we 
have  betrayed  the  people  because  of  minor, 
individual,  unworthy  gain. 

The  Law  is  only  worthy  If  It  succeeds  in 
expressing  Justice. 

The  Law  must  create  the  spirit  and  con- 
ditions for  a  really  true  Justice;  only  the 
Impartial  and  equalitarian  Law  can  bring 
Peace  and  Prosperity  to  the  people. 

If  the  Law  only  serves.  Instead  of  con- 
trolling tyrannical  power,  then  the  Law 
has  betrayed  its  divine  mission  and  becomes 
meaningless. 

Therein  lies  the  vulnerable  point  of  all 
things. 

In  the  survival  struggle  against  Commu- 
nism, a  foundation  for  an  equitable  law  sys- 
tem to  keep  the  people's  heart  is  the  most 
important  fact  that  we  should  not  disdain. 

Because  I  am  convinced  that  the  Com- 
munists do  not  fear  any  individual,  but  they 
will  only  retreat  in  front  of  the  might  and 
the  support  of  the  people. 

In  his  message  on  January  1,  1974.  the 
Day  for  World  Peace,  Pope  Paul  VI.  an  au- 
thority   universally    recognized,    said: 

"Do  not  confoimd  Peace  with  a  fearful 
submission  and  docUity  in  front  of  the 
domination  by  others,  accepting  oneself 
slavery.  True  Peace  Is  not  that;  repression 
can  not  be  Peace.  Pure  external  order  sup- 
ported because  of  fear  is  not  yet  Peace." 

"The  recent  celebration  of  the  25th  Anni- 
versary of  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
reminds  us  that  true  Peace  Is  based  on  the 
recognition  of  the  inviolable  value  of  Per- 
sonallsm,  from  which  emanate  Rights  equally 
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inviolable     with     corresponding     responsl- 
bUlty". 

"In  trutb,  even  if  Peace  accepts  to  submit 
Itseir  to  forthright  regulations  and  legal  gov- 
ernments, It  will  never  take  lightly  the 
public  interest  or  the  freedom  of  mind  of 
Man". 

■"Peace  may  lead  to  gencrcus  absolution 
a..d  reconciliation,  but  it  wUl  not  do  that 
far  a  vile  exchange,  ruinous  to  the  human 
values,  to  protect  a  selfish  interest  contrary 
to  the  legitimate  rights  of  others". 

During  a  sermon  on  that  same  day,  the 
Pope  also  accused  the  false  forthrightness, 
the  connivances  to  solve  problems  by  the 
repression  or  the  destruction  of  the  opposi- 
tion. 

His  Holiness  admonished  that  we  must 
unify  to  eradicate  all  similar  ideas  and 
actions  and  explicitly  defined  that  such  a 
justice  must  be  considered  as  an  infinite 
injustice. 

Within  the  framework  of  an  extremely 
difficult  Economy  and  an  uncertain  mUltary 
and  political  situation,  the  Joint-Session  of 
Congress  is  convened  urgently  to-day  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  according  to  the 
proposition  of  the  government  Representa- 
tives and  Senators. 

Even  though  embellished  by  a  few  neces- 
sary revisions,  the  central  point  of  the  pro- 
poaed  amendment  is  the  change  of  the  presi- 
dential term  so  that  the  incumbent  president 
may  run  for  a  third  term  (of  five  years 
Instead  of  the  previous  four-year  term). 

What  will  the  people  think  of  this  amend- 
ment? That  is  the  crucial  question  in  front 
of  us  to-day. 

B«fore  answering  it.  It  Is  fitting  to  recall 
briefly  the  course  of  events  since  the  last 
House  election  of  1S71.  The  one-candidate 
presidential  referendum,  which  followed 
closely,  has  demonstrated  that  the  people  of 
South-VJetnam  could  exercise  their  free 
choice  no  more;  Then  came  the  forced  stag- 
ing for  the  "Delegated  Power  Act,"  and  the 
senatorial  election  of  August  8,  1973  with 
Its  incredible  peculiarities,  known  to  all. 

Can  the  spirit  of  Freedom  and  Democracy, 
which  the  Constitution  of  April  1.  1967  holds 
In  reverence,  svirvlve  after  the  above  men- 
tioned chain  of  events? 

If  yes,  who  among  us  can  prove  and  guar- 
•atM  It? 

And  if  not,  then  why  close  our  eyes  and 
be  let  into  an  orbit  without  exit. 

Born  of  the  pe<q>Ie,  the  Tu-Do  Party  always 
shares  the  anxiety  of  the  people  and  has 
chosen  the  path  of  constitutional  opposition, 
endeavouring  to  bring  a  ray  of  hope,  even  a 
very  fraU  one,  into  the  future. 

Today's  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
has  brutally  destroyed  the  last  ray  of  hope 
of  those  still  wishing  to  build  a  true  demo- 
cratic regime. 

As  President  of  the  Tu-Do  Party,  I 
■olemnly  declare  before  this  Joint-Session 
of  congress  and  before  the  people  that: 

"As  of  the  moment  the  Constitution  Is 
amended  so  that  the  Incumbent  president 
may  have  another  term,  I  wish  first  to  beg 
forgiveness  of  the  people  and  to  ask  them 
to  accept  my  resignation  as  a  Senator. 

"I  further  solemnly  declare  the  dissolution 
of  the  Tu-Do  Party  and  ask  my  political 
companions  in  the  Party  to  return  to  their 
ordinary  life  to  share  the  contempts  and  sor- 
rows and  together  with  the  people  decide". 
We  would  choose  to  return  to  the  people 
and  share  all  adversities  rather  than  to  be- 
come ornaments  for  a  despotic  regime. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  even  the  Communist 
regime  succeeds  only  in  destroying  the  body 
of  man,  but  It  Is  never  able  to  subjugate 
neither  Man's  WUl  nor  the  power  of  Man's 
Mind. 

The  brUllant  example  of  the  novelist  Alex- 
erander  80LZHKNIT8YN  and  that  of  the 
Scientist  SAKHAROV.  right  on  Russian  soU. 
•re  evident  cases  proving  amply  that  "it  is 
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not  only  the  tyrannical,  dejpotlc  power  which 
counts",  and  they  also  demonstrate  that  "the 
vulnerable  point  of  the  tyrannical  power  Is 
that  it  relies  upon  and  recognizes  only  ty- 
rannical power"— As  Paul  VALERY  had 
written:  "La  falblesse  de  la  force  est  de  ne 
croire  qu'a  la  force". 

Statement  of  General  Duong  Van  Minh 

Dear  Friends:  Last  year,  on  the  same  24th 
day  of  the  12th  month  of  the  lunar  calendar, 
we  welcomed  with  much  hope  the  Paris 
agreement  as  a  practical  bests  for  ending  the 
war,  and  restoring  peace  in  the  spirit  of 
national  conciliation  and  national  concord. 

If  the  Agreement  had  been  implemented 
with  goodwill,  today  the  guns  would  have 
fallen  silent  throughout  the  territory  of  the 
South,  the  military,  civilian  and  political 
prisoners  would  have  been  reunited  with 
their  families,  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
would  have  enjoyed  the  democratic  rights, 
and  a  new  way  of  life  would  have  been  begun 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  condi- 
tions for  conciliation  betift-een  the  various 
elements  of  the  nation  would  have  been 
fulfilled. 

If  the  Agreement  had  been  Implemented 
correctly,  today  the  South  would  have  begun 
the  work  of  reconstruction,  development,  and 
building  a  brighter  future  for  everyone, 
especially  for  the  young  ganerations. 

But  all  through  the  past  year,  not  one  sin- 
gle day  did  the  guns  fall  silent. 

And  today,  on  the  threshold  of  the  year 
Glap  Dan.  Instead  of  en  joy  tig  the  first  peace- 
ful Tet  after  nearly  thirty  years  of  war,  the 
people  of  the  South  have  to  carry  the  burden 
of  a  prolonged  war  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
face  the  difficulties  and  sufferings  resulting 
from  the  grave  degradation  of  an  economy 
clinging  to  foreign  aid  in  order  to  serve  the 
needs  of  war. 

In  that  painful  situation,  the  question 
which  I  have  often  hear*  In  my  meeting 
with  friends  and  people  from  various  walks 
of  life  Is :  what  must  those  who  advocate  na- 
tional conciliation  and  national  concord  do? 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  this  get-together 
today  to  place  before  you  a  few  ideas  with  a 
view  to  making  a  contribution  to  the  search 
for  answers  to  that  question. 

The  first,  and  the  most  aesentlal  thing  v»e 
must  do,  in  my  view,  is  to  maintain  our 
strong  faith  in  the  Just  cause  of  peace. 

All  through  the  war  yeaiB,  when  the  mas- 
sive use  of  the  most  fri^tenlng  weapons 
was  resorted  to  in  this  land,  we  believed  that 
the  Vietnamese  problem  could  not  be  solved 
by  pure  mUltary  means,  and  because  this  war 
could  end  In  the  victory  of  neither  side,  the 
road  of  national  conciliation  Is  the  only 
road  to  peace. 

Our  view  was  correct;  the  Paris  Agreement 
has  confirmed  It. 

All  through  the  past  ysar,  the  bellicose 
influence  have  blocked  and  sabotaged  the 
implementation  of  the  Agreement,  but  If 
conciliation  still  is  the  only  road  to  peace, 
then  however  stubbcwn  they  may  be.  In  the 
end  they  will  have  to  accept  this  road  If  they 
do  not  want  to  be  brought  down. 

The  second  thing  we  must  do  Is  to  achieve 
unity. 

Those  who  advocate  conolliation  are  large 
and  variegated  bloc  and  Inevitably  differ- 
ences of  views  exist.  But  even  If  we  hold 
different  views  on  one  p^lnt  or  another, 
we  can  still  easily  work  together  on  one  basic 
point,  and  that  Is  demanding  the  correct  Im- 
plementation of  the  Paris  Agreement  as  a 
precondition  for  the  achievement  of  peace. 

In  the  present  clrcumstasces,  In  my  view, 
all  our  efforts  must  be  directed  toward  that 
goal,  and  we  must  hold  sincere  discussions 
together  to  search  for  modalities  of  effective 
action. 

To  be  effective,  we  must  rally:  that  Is  our 
third  task. 

In  the  past  year,  there  were  friends  who 


urged  the  formation  of  a  Wg  and  open  or- 
ganlsatlon  comprising  all  those  who  love 
peace. 

In  my  view.  In  the  present  objective  and 
.subjective  conditions  of  the  South,  It  would 
be  difficult  to  establish  such  ai.  organisation, 
and  if  it  can  be  established,  tt  cannot  operate 
effectively.  Such  an  organisation  can  fall  Into 
the  trap  of  becoming  an  ornament  or  a  de- 
pendent agency  of  this  side  or  the  other 
side. 

It  is  only  when  article  11  of  the  Paris 
Agreement  has  been  truly  implemented  that 
a  large  scale  peace  force  Can  surface  and 
or  "rate  in  broad  daylight. 

In  the  present  circumstances,  I  think  that 
there  should  be  not  one  but  several  rallies 
round  bodies  or  personalities  having  really 
struggled  for  peace,  v/lth  a  flexible  coordina- 
tion so  that  they  can  give  one  another  posi- 
tive, support.  This  flexible  form  of  organisa- 
tion will  enable  the  various  groups  advocat- 
ing peace  to  maintain  their  Ind^endence 
while  allying  with  one  another. 

The  fourth  and  most  important  thing  we 
must  do  Is  to  act. 

Having  faith  In  the  Just  cause  of  peace,  we 
must  ally  with  one  another  to  work  posi- 
tively for  peace:  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  South  surely  desire  this  at  present. 

There  are  many  ways  In  wtilch  we  can  act, 
and  each  man,  each  group  may  choose  the 
way  most  flttlng  with  their  capabllites  and 
situations.  But  whichever  way  they  may 
choose  to  act,  the  only  course  for  all  of  us 
to  follow  must  be  national  conciliation.  This 
aim  must  be  unequivocal  In  our  speech,  ges- 
tures, attitude,  position  and  action. 

As  people  advocating  conciliation,  we  can- 
not systematically  expose  aay  side,  nor  can 
we  systematically  support  aity  side.  We  only 
oppose  policies,  positions,  actions  harmful  to 
peace,  and  support  policies,  positions,  and  ac- 
tions favouring  peace. 

As  people  advocating  conciliation,  each  of 
us  must  become  a  conclliatjon  cadre,  from 
the  cities  to  the  remotest  hamlets.  Through 
speech,  through  action,  we  must  Instill  in 
every  man  and  woman  of  th(  South  the  un- 
breakable faith  in  the  ultlmaite  victory  of  the 
just  cause  of  peace. 

It  is  only  then  that  the  people  of  the  South 
can  participate  positively  In  the  work  of  na- 
tional conciliation.  His  Holiness  the  Pope  has 
himself  declared  on  the  first  day  of  the  year 
1974: 

"Peace  does  not  only  depetid  on  chiefs  of 
state  and  statesmen,  but  depiends  on  each  of 
us". 

Dear  Friends,  I  have  Just  pwt  to  you  a  few 
observations  and  ideas  which  I  consider  to  be 
the  fundamental  points  requiring  discus- 
sion, concert,  and  agreement. 

In  the  last  days  of  a  bleak  but  still  hope- 
ful year,  the  just  cause  ot  peace  shines 
brighter  than  ever. 

We  can  maintain  our  faith  In  the  Just 
cause;  we  can  unite,  rally  aqd  act  correctly 
and  effectively;  we  shall  surely  succeed.  And 
the  year  Glap  Dan  will  be  the  year  of  con- 
ciliation, leading  to  Peace  of  the  Nation. 


HOUSING  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pxMnt  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.)  I 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  could  have  a 
profoimd  influence  on  the  future  of  hous- 
ing opportunities  for  severely  handi- 
capped persons.  My  bill,  the  Housing  Op- 
portunities for  the  Handicapped  Act. 
provides  for  alternatives  to  institutional 
living  arrangements  for  the  severely 
handicapped. 
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Rather  than  confining  the  handicapped 
to  institutions,  nursing  homes,  and  hos- 
pitals, I  feel  we  should  be  searching  for 
ways  to  wholly  integrate  the  handicapped 
into  oiu-  society.  With  adequate  planning, 
comfortable,  convenient,  and  practical 
alternatives  can  and  must  be  provided. 

First  introduced  in  the  Senate  last  year 
by  Senator  Robert  Dole,  the  bill  would 
provide  these  alternatives  by  establishing 
a  demonstration  grant  program  to  ini- 
tiate new  ways  of  equipping,  adapting, 
and  modifying  private  homes,  apart- 
ments, hotels,  or  other  facilities  to  meet 
the  residential  needs  of  the  handicapped. 
My  bill  also  mandates  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  con- 
sider the  needs  of  the  handicapped  when 
constructing  future  housing. 

We  often  overlook  the  difficulties  and 
inconveniences  consistently  encoimtered 
by  the  handicapped  in  modern  living. 
Fully  mobile  persons  who  have  assumed 
the  role  of  a  severely  handicapped  person 
for  even  an  hour  are  astounded  at  the  ob- 
stacles which  confront  them.  Steps  and 
escalators,  to  name  only  two  examples, 
are  no  longer  conveniences  but  become 
major  hindrances  to  mobility  if  one  is 
confined  to  a  wheelchair.  Similarly,  ac- 
commodations must  be  made  in  housing 
appliances,  fixtures,  and  floor  plans,  and 
the  time  for  such  change  is  now. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to 
ponder  the  difficulties  I  have  mentioned 
and  the  opportunities  afforded  the  handi- 
capped through  this  legislation,  as  they 
consider  comprehensive  housing  legisla- 
tion. 
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sponsible  "for  any  errors"  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  return  is  indeed  outrageous. 
Every  American,  Including  the  person 
occupying  the  highest  office  of  our  coun- 
try, signs  his  tax  return  and  endorses 
the  following  statement: 

Under  penalties  of  perjury,  I  declare  that 
I  have  examined  this  return,  including  ac- 
companing  schedules  and  statements  and  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  It  Is 
true,  correct  and  complete. 

While  one  might  hesitate  in  criticizing 
the  President  for  technical  errors  in  his 
return,  one  cannot  help  but  be  outraged 
by  the  dimension  of  these  so-called  er- 
rors. What  we  have  in  this  case  are  not 
simply  errors.  The  underpayment  of 
taxes  in  this  case  Involves  more  substan- 
tial and  deliberate  decisions  than  simple 
technical  errors  of  computation.  The  ac- 
countant is  the  technician,  but  the  tax- 
payer sets  the  tone  for  how  his  tax  liabil- 
ity is  to  be  treated.  Surely  the  President 
realized  that  he  was  not  paying  Cali- 
fornia income  taxes  since  he  considered 
his  residence  for  State  tax  purposes  to  be 
Washington,  D.C.  Alternatively  he  also 
did  not  find  himself  paying  a  capital 
gains  tax  on  the  sale  of  his  New  York 
City  apartment,  since  for  purposes  of  his 
Federal  income  tax,  he  had  designated 
California  as  his  principal  residence. 
Someone  set  the  tone  for  dividing  the 
profit  on  the  Florida  land  sale  in  a  way 
to  minimize  the  Nixon  family's  taxes.  In- 
deed, the  general  attitude  of  using  and 
stretching  loopholes  wherever  possible  to 
avoid  taxes  was  so  pervasive  that  the 
committee  foimd  that  even  the  Presi- 
dent's deductions  for  gasoline  taxes  had 
been  inflated. 

Furthermore,  it  is  clear  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1969,  memorandum  written  to 
the  President  by  John  Ehrlichman  on 
charitable  deductions  and  contributions 
that  the  President  was  very  much  in- 
volved in  establishing  how  his  tax  liabili- 
ties were  to  be  handled.  It  would  appear 
from  the  memorandum,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's handwritten  comments  on  it,  that 
Richard  Nixon  was  not  so  removed  from 
his  personal  tax  matters  as  the  White 
House  would  now  like  to  suggest. 

Many  Americans  receive  assistance  in 
the  preparation  of  their  returns,  but  they 
have  the  responsibility  for  the  accuracy 
and  completeness  of  their  returns.  In- 
deed, most  Americans  probably  worry 
that  they  or  their  accountants  have  in- 
advertently made  an  error  and  that  they 
will  later  be  subject  to  an  audit.  When 
filing  his  tax  return,  Richard  Nixon  is 
an  ordinary  citizen— or  at  least  he  should 
be  treated  as  such  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

I  think  that  the  House  tuid  the  country 
owe  a  great  deal  of  thanks  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion, and  in  particular  its  director,  Lau- 


ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S  TAXES 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  Americans  are  preparing  their  tax 
returns,  it  is  particularly  distressing  to 
find  that  Richard  Nixon,  while  occuping 
the  Office  of  the  Presidency  has  under- 
paid his  taxes  to  the  extent  of  $432  787 
While  I  am  not  shocked  by  the  commit- 
tee's finding,  it  Is  deeply  discouraging 
to  me  to  see  our  Nation  being  led  by  an 
individual  who  has  committed  such  an 
affront  to  the  public  trust.  My  distress 
over  the  revelations  is  compounded  by 
the  very  arrogance  with  which  the  White 
House  has  responded  to  the  matter.  Let 
us  examine  for  a  moment  the  short  state- 
ment issued  by  the  White  House  yester- 
day in  announcing  that  the  President 
would  pay  the  $432,787  In  back  taxes  It 
concludes : 

Any  errors  which  may  have  been  made  in 
the  preparation  of  the  President's  retiuns 
were  made  by  those  to  whom  he  delegated 

the  responslbllitv  for  nrenarlnD  hia  n^t-itr^^      '  — ~  *"  f »»' v«»,»»4«»i  ivo  tuict;i,or,  xjau-        '  ~ " .—•-'• 
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What  is  this?  An  attempt  to  absolve 
the  President  from  any  responsibility  for 
understating  liis  tax  liability.  I  will  not 
attempt  at  this  time  to  judge  whether 
the  President  committed  fraud  in  the 
preparation  of  his  return.  But,  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  President  was  not  re- 


nary,  professional  job  in  analyzing  the 
President's  return  and  submitting  its  re- 
port. While  it  is  discouraging  that  the 
Nation's  leader  should  underestimate  his 
tax  liability  and  that  the  IRS  until  yes- 
terday did  not  attempt  to  challenge  the 
President's  retimis.  it  is  reassuring  that 
oiu-  system  of  checks  and  balances  has 
finally  brought  this  matter  to  the  fore 


and  subjected  the  President  to  the  same 
tax  demands  imposed  on  all  other  Amer- 
icans. 

Almost  9  months  ago,  on  July  11,  1973, 
I  wrote  to  IRS  Commissioner  Donald  C. 
Alexander  raising  the  question  of 
whether  the  President  had  paid  taxes  on 
the  capital  improvements  made  to  his 
San  Clemente  and  Key  Biscayne  prop- 
erties. I  pointed  out  that  section  61  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as 
amended,  defines  gross  income  as  "all  in- 
come from  whatever  source  derived." 
Thus,  I  argued  the  payment  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  home  improve- 
ments, landscaping,  office  furniture,  and 
other  items  of  nonsecurity  nature  for 
both  of  the  personal  residences  of  the 
President  were  additional  compensation 
to  him,  and  thus  should  be  included  in 
his  gross  income.  I  urged  the  IRS.  at  the 
least,  to  undertake  an  investigation  to 
determine  the  exact  tax  implications  of 
these  expenditures  by  the  Government  on 
behalf  of  the  President. 

Commissioner  Alexander  responded 
promptly,  but  enigmatically.  By  letter  of 
July  13  he  said  that  the  tax  affairs  of  all 
persons  are  confidential  and  so  he  could 
not  comment.  He  added  the  information 
I  raised  would  be  "considered  by  the  ap- 
propriate personnel  of  the  Service." 

When  it  was  announced  that  the  joint 
committee  would  review  the  President's 
tax  returns,  I  forwarded  my  correspond- 
ence to  Mr.  Woodworth.  I  am  glad  that 
his  office  saw  fit  to  make  a  more  active 
investigation  of  this  aspect  of  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  liabilities.  While  the  commit- 
tee found  that  only  $92,298  worth  of  im- 
provements to  the  San  Clemente  and  Key 
Biscayne  properties  should  be  considered 
as  taxable  income,  it  is  important  that 
the  committee  confirme<J  the  President's 
responsibility  for  payin|f-taxes  on  im- 
provements made  to  his  property  that 
were  in  fact  capital  improvements. 

Our  tax  system,  as  our  legal  system, 
demands  the  good  faith  of  the  people 
and  their  voluntary  compliance.  It  is 
structured  on  the  premise  that  most  peo- 
ple are  honest  and  want  to  do  what  is 
right.  They  look  to  the  law  for  direction, 
not  merely  as  a  threat.  We  cannot  sur- 
vive if  we  turn  into  a  people  whose 
ethics  are  so  jaded  that  our  response  is 
to  avoid  the  demands  of  the  law  when- 
ever possible.  And,  we  look  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  set  some 
standards  of  conduct  for  us.  It  is  tragic 
that  we  must  conclude  he  has  failed  us 
miserably  and  left  too  many  people  ask- 
ing themselves,  "Why  should  I  do  any 
better?" 
The  material  follows: 

JtTLT   11,  1973. 
Hon.  Donald  C.  Alexander, 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Renenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Alexander:    On  June  20.   1973 


Region  4,  released  a  Schedule  of  Costs  In- 
curred at  the  Presidential  Complex,  Key  Bis- 
cayne, Florida.  This  was  followed  on  June  21, 
1973,  by  a  BlmUar  GSA  study  siunmarlzing 
the  costs  Incurred  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  Presidential  Compound  in  San 
Clemente,  California.  There  was  also  re- 
leased, on  June  28,  1973,  a  GSA  report  of  the 
expenditures  for  Vice  President  Agnew's  resl- 
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dence  in  Bethesda,  Maryland  for  the  period 
April  through  June,  1973. 

Many  of  these  expenses  have  been  char- 
acterized as  part  of  the  costs  incurred  at  the 
request  of  the  Uj8.  Secret  Service  in  support 
of  its  z«quirement  to  protect  the  President 
and  Vice  President.  Others,  however,  appear 
to  be  merely  of  a  maintenance  or  capital  im- 
provement nature.  These  include  heating  sys- 
tem modification,  landscaping,  a  swimming 
pool  cleaner,  washing  machine,  lawn  mower. 
Ice  maker  and  many  other  items  that  nor- 
mally are  incurred  by  a  homeowner  to  repair 
or  Improve  bis  residence.  In  the  instance  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President,  however, 
these  costs  have  been  borne  entirely  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Section  61  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  as-  amended,  defines  gross  Income  as 
"all  income  from  whatever  source  derived." 
Thus,  If  compensation  takes  a  form  other 
than  cash  or  securities,  it  is  nonetheless  in- 
eluded  In  gross  income,  unless  specifically  ex- 
cluded by  some  other  provision  of  the  Ckxle. 
Accordingly,  the  receipt  of  an  automobile 
from  a  business  friend  for  past  or  future 
services  is  compensation,  as  would  be  the  re- 
ceipt of  any  other  type  of  real  or  personal 
property. 

The  payment  by  the  Federal  government 
for  home  Improvements,  landscaping,  office 
furniture  and  other  items  of  non-security 
nature  for  both  <rf  the  personal  residences  of 
the  President  appear  to  be  additional  com- 
pensation to  blm,  and  thus  should  be  in- 
cluded In  his  gross  income  for  the  years  in 
which  the  work  was  done.  At  the  very  least 
a  serious  Investigation  should  be  undertaken 
to  determine  the  exact  tax  implications  of 
tbeae  expenditures  by  the  government  on  be- 
balf  of  the  President. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  the  future  tax 
effects  of  the  security-related  improvements. 
Assuming  that  the  value  of  the  San  Cleownte 
and  Key  Biscayne  properties  will  be  enhanced 
by  the  expenses  for  Secret  Service  protection, 
bow  should  these  be  treated  upon  comple- 
tkm  of  Mr.  Nixon's  term  of  office?  It  does  not 
■eem  equitable  that  the  President  should 
reoetve  government  paid  renovations  of  his 
personal  reaidencee  and  then  be  able  to  reap 
the  beneflU  on  a  future  sale  of  the  homes.  It 
would  appear  that  these  security  e]q>endi- 
tures,  theref(»c,  should  also  be  Included  in 
ordinary  Income,  if  and  when  the  govern- 
mental need  therefor  has  expired,  or  at  the 
least,  upon  sale  of  the  property. 

Tmfnw<Hat«»  review  of  these  questions  is 
essential.  It  would  be  highly  unfair  for  the 
average  taxpayer  to  bear  the  full  burden  of 
the  Internal  Bevenue  Code  while  the  Presi- 
dent is  able  to  escape  taxation  on  ezpendi- 
turea  made  for  him  by  his  employer,  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Aecordlngly,  I  will  ap- 
preciate Ttottpt  of  your  opinion  as  to  the 
federal  Inoomr  tax  consequences  at  the  ex- 
penditures outlined  herein  and  your  advice 
as  to  what  steps  are  to  be  taken  by  Internal 
Bevenue  Service  with  re^>ect  thereto. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


JiTLT  13,  1973. 
Hon.  EowAso  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Koch:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  July  11. 1873,  regarding  expenditures  made 
by  the  General  Services  Administration  with 
respect  to  the  residences  of  the  President  and 
Vice  Precklent. 

As  you  know,  tlie  tax  affairs  of  all  persons. 
Including  high  government  officials,  are  con- 
fidential and  may  not  be  disclosed  except 
as  provided  by  law.  We  can  assure  you,  how- 
ever, that  this  information  will  be  considered 
by  the  appropriate  personnel  of  the  Service. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  C.  Alexakder. 


July  20,  1973. 

Hon.  IDON.MJJ  C.  ALEXANDEti, 

Commissioner,  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Alexander:  Thank  you  for  your 
prompt  response  to  my  letter  concerning  the 
tax  Implications  of  the  non-security  related 
expenditures  by  the  government  in  behalf  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President. 

I  certainly  agree  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  must  maintain  the  confidentiality  of 
every  individual's  tax  return.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize therefore,  that  I  am  not  seeking  any 
disclosure  of  information  on  the  tax  returns 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President.  Nor  am 
I  asking  whether  any  of  the  Items  to  which 
I  referred  in  my  previous  letter  were  re- 
ported as  income. 

On  the  contrary,  I  am  seeking  your  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  non-security  related  ex- 
penditures to  which  I  referred  in  my  letter 
of  July  11th  constitute  taxable  income  or  may 
constitute  taxable  income  under  Section  61 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cbde  of  1954. 1  would 
appreciate  your  giving  me  a  statement  on  the 
legal  principles  applicable  to  the  deternUna- 
tion  of  whether  items  of  this  nature  are  to 
be  included  in  a  taxpayer's  income.  For  ex- 
ample, if  an  employer  provides  improvements 
to  an  employee's  home  which  are  not  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  employer's  business,  are 
these  improvements  considered  income?  Or, 
if  such  improvements  can  be  used  by  the 
employee  in  the  course  of  his  business,  but 
are  primarily  tor  the  personal  benefit  of  the 
employee,  are  they  considered  income  for  tax 
purposes?  I  realize  that  there  are  special  facts 
and  circumstances  in  each  case,  but  I  would 
appreciate  having  from  you  an  opinion  on 
the  legal  principles  applicable  to  such  items. 

In  the  event  your  office  determines  that 
the  Items  In  question  do  constitute  income, 
what  then  would  be  the  appropriate  course 
of  action  for  the  IRS  in  such  cases? 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


AuctJST  2,  1973. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  This  Is  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  July  20  to  Oommissioner  Alex- 
ander, concerning  the  question  of  whether 
improvements  by  an  employer  to  his  em- 
ployee's home  are  includible  In  the  em- 
ployee's income. 

You  wUl  be  further  advised  in  the  matter 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Chief,  Technical  Services  Branch. 

August   9,  1973. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  This  is  |n  response  to  your 
letter  of  July  20,  1973,  requesting  an  opinion 
concerning  the  Federal  Income  tax  conse- 
quences when  an  employer  Improves  an  em- 
ployee's personal  residence. 

Your  earlier  inquiry  of  July  11,  1973,  on 
this  matter  dealt  specifically  with  the  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  consequences  of  expenditures 
made  by  the  Federal  government  on  resi- 
dences owned  by  the  Ptesident  and  Vice 
President.  In  your  letter  ol  July  20  you  sUte 
that  you  are  neither  requesting  disclosure 
of  any  Information  on  the  president's  or  Vice 
President's  tax  returns  nor  Inquiring  whether 
any  of  the  items  to  which  you  referred  in 
your  letter  of  July  11  were  reported  as  in- 
come. Bather,  you  state  that  you  are  seeking 
a  statement  of  the  legal  principles  applicable 
to  the  determination  of  wtiether  items  of  this 
nature  are  to  be  Included  In  a  taxpayer's 
income.  Your  letter  of  July  20  also  states, 


however,  that  "X  am  seeking  your  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  non-se«urlty  related  ex- 
penditures to  which  I  referred  in  my  letter 
of  July  11th  constitute  taxable  income  or 
may  constitute  taxable  income  under  Section 
61  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954." 
You  also  ask,  "In  the  event  your  oiBce  deter- 
mines that  the  Itenis  in  question  do  consti- 
tute Income,  what  then  \frould  be  tlie  ap- 
propriate course  of  action  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  such  case?" 

After  carefully  considering  your  July  20, 
1973,  request  in  the  light  of  your  July  11, 
1973,  inquiry,  we  have  concluded  that  we 
are  unable  to  furnish  the  statement  you  have 
requested.  We  believe  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances any  such  staljement  from  this 
office  would  constitute  an  improper  discus- 
sion of  the  personal  and  confidential  tax  af- 
fairs of  particular  taxpayers.  I  trust  that  you 
will  appreciate  our  position  In  this  matter. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

David  C.  Alexander, 

I  Commissioner . 

AVgust  14,  1973. 
Hon.  WiLBrrB  D,  Mills, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  your  attention  the  enclosed  correspond- 
ence I  have  had  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  concerning  expenditures  made  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  with  respect 
to  improvments  on  the  hotnes  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President. 

You  will  note  that  the  IRS  will  not  re- 
spond to  the  questions  I  have  raised  and  I 
bring  the  matter  to  your  attention  with  the 
thought  that  you  would  think  It  appropriate 
to  raise  the  matter  with  them. 
All  the  best. 

Sincerely,  I 

Ei|ward  I.  Kocir. 

Sepiember  6,  1973. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch  :  Chairman  Mills'  office  has 
forwarded  to  me  your  letter  to  him  dated 
August  14,  1973. 

It  is  my  intention  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  which  I  hope  will  be  later  this 
month  or  early  next  monta,  to  present  for 
discussion  the  questions  raised  in  your  let- 
ters to  the  Commissioner  9t  Internal  Rev- 
enue concerning  the  proper  tax  treatment 
of  improvements  made  by  the  government 
to  the  President's  private  lesidences. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Laurence  V.  Woodworth 

September  19,  1973. 
Mr.  Laurence  N.  Woodworth, 
Chief  of  Staff,  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue,  Taxation,  Woflfiington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Woodworth:   Many  thanks  for 
your  letter  of  September  6th  advising  of  your 
intention  to  discuss  with  the  Committee  the 
questions  I  have  raised  with  respect  to  the  tax 
liability  of  improvements  made  to  the  resi- 
dence of  any  employee  by  an  employer,  and 
specifically,  such  Improvememts  made  to  the 
President's   private   rcsidenaes   by  the   gov- 
ernment. 

I  am   most  appreciative  ©f  your  interest 
and  wUl  be  anxious  to  learn  the  outcome  of 
your  discussion. 
Sincerely, 

Ward  I.  Koch. 


Eiv 


Dec«mber  12, 1973. 
Mr.  Laurence  N.  Woodworth, 
Chief  of  Staff,  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  Washinffton.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Woodworth:  You  will  recall  our 
recent    correspondence    concerning    my    In- 
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terest  in  determining  the  tax  liabilitv  of 
Ijnprovements  made  to  the  residence  of  an 
employee  by  an  employer,  specifically  those 
improvements  made  to  the  President's  priv- 
ate residences  by  the  government.  As  you 
may  remember,  the  IRS  had  refused  to  issue 
r.:i  opinion  on  this  question. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  as  the  Committee  in- 
vc:tigates  the  tax  ramifications  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  gift  of  his  Vice-Presidential 
paper.s  and  the  nonpayment  of  a  capital 
gains  tax  on  the  sale  of  property  adjoining 
his  San  Clemente  home.  It  will  also  explore 
the  issue  I  have  raised  vlth  the  IRS  con- 
cerning expenditures  made  by  the  govern- 
ment to  the  President's  private  properties. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Korii. 


OIL    INDUSTRY    INFLUENCE    WITH- 
IN THE  FEDERAL  ENERGY  OFFICE 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago.  I  asked  William  Simon, 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice, to  furnish  me  with  a  list  of  former 
oil  industry  officials  holding  policy-level 
positions  with  the  FEO.  Mr.  Simon  re- 
ported that  as  of  March  1,  1974.  58 
former  oil  industry  executives  held  jobs 
at  the  Government's  principal  energy- 
operation. 

In  response  to  my  request  for  an  up- 
date of  the  information,  Mr.  Simon 
notified  me  by  letter  dated  March  22  that 
102  former  oil  industry  employees  occu- 
pied positions  at  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice. Of  these,  62  were  employed  in  the  oil 
industry  within  the  last  4  years;  10  held 
positions  of  GS-16  or  higher  and  59  held 
positions   of  GS-13   to  GS-15;    31   were 


listed    as    "career"   employees:    and   49 
v.sre  designated  as  "temporary." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  obviously  in- 
stances when  Government  requires  cer- 
tain expertise  available  only  in  the  form 
of  industry  personnel.  But  it  should  be 
equally  obvious  that  the  American  pub- 
lic's lo.st  confidence  in  its  Government 
will  never  be  regained  until  that  kind  of 
conflict-of-interest  or  even  the  appear- 
ance of  such  conflict,  is  removed  from 
Government  service.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
little  more  difficult  to  search  the  univer- 
sities and  think-tanks  and  public  inter- 
est groups  for  prospective  Federal  em- 
ployees— but  the  dividends  in  the  form 
of  increased  public  confidence  and  con- 
sumer acceptance  are  well  worth  the 
effort. 

In  the  hope  that  the  disclosures  will 
renerate  serious  debate  and  study  over 
the  risk /benefit  ratio  associated  with 
the  Government's  hiring  large  numbers 
of  former  and  future  energy  industry 
people  to  regulate  that  industry,  I  am 
inserting  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
updated  list  of  FEO  personnel  with  oil 
ind'jstry  backgrounds.  I  do  want  to  indi- 
cate my  deep  appreciation  to  William 
Simon  for  the  FEO's  cooperation  and 
openness  in  this  matter. 

Federal  Energy  Office, 
Washington.  DC.  March  22.  1974. 
Hon.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal, 
Houae  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rosenthal:  In  your  letter  of 
February  22  and  subsequent  contacts  by  your 
Etafr.  VOX',  requested  that  we  furnish  you  an 


x.pdaied  li;t  of  the  names.  Job  descriptions 
aiid  compensation  of  all  FEO  personnel  wl.o 
were  employed  in  the  Energy  Industry  dur- 
ing ti'-c  last  five  years. 

lu  respc!-<se  to  this  inquiry,  we  are  f--.r- 
niKh'.ng  yon  a  complete  list  of  FEO  perscr.-el 
who  were  formerly  employed  in  the  Enrrev 
industry.  We  have  included  their  titles  and 
GS  grades. 

We  believe  this  inforrration  is  respcnr.l-^ 
to  your  request. 

Sincerely  yours. 

V.iLLiAM  E.  Simon, 

Administratcr. 

Fcrrter  oi!  ind.airy  employees  with  FEO 

In  Washington gi 

In    regions 41 

Total    102 

GS   16-18    10 

GS   13-15    ...... I.'  59 

GS-12  and  belcw 28 

Consultants 5 


"ctal 


102 


Eir'ploymev. :  status: 

Career   31 

Temporary 49 

Detailees jg 

F>i-esidential    exchange 4 


102 


ADMINISTRATOR'S  OFFICE 


no  longer  E.MPLOYED  with   FEO 

Region  V 

Al  Stratford — ^returned  to  IRS. 

Energy  Resource  Development 
L    E.  Moore — returned  to  IRS. 

OIL  INDUSTRY 


Name 


Type  of 
appointment 


Grade    Position 


Years  with 
Government    Oil  energy    company  name 


Position 


Years 

with 
company 


Robert  Emmons. 


Special  Assistant  to  Admin-    2  »ks 
istrator  Consultant. 


Standard  Oil  of  Indiana. 


Marketing 
manager. 


manager  regional    33 


Year 

of  sepa- 
ration 


1970 


POLICY  ANALYSIS 


OIL  INDUSTRY 


Phil  Esley Permanent. 


Robert  Bowen 


Presidential  inter- 
change. 


16    Deputy    Assistant    Admin-      3 
istidlor  for  Policy  Analy- 
sis. 


15     Consultant 


Ohio  Oil  Co.   (now   Ma'attion 
Oil  Co.). 

Skelley  Oil  Co 

Sinclair  Reseaich  Laboratory 
Sinclair    International  (now 
Atlantic  Richfield). 

Not  available 

Benson  Mineral  Group 
.  Pliillips  Petroleum  Corp 


Petruledm     engineer, 
reservoir  engineer. 

Reservoir  engineer  super- 
Senior  research  engineer 
Stall  petroleum  engineer. 


district    1959  55 


.  1955-62 

1962  65 

-  1965 « 

Petroleum  consultant.    .  _  1969-70 

Assistant  to  owner  1970 

Manager  retined  products  colla-  1966  73 
tion  and  planning. 


19^5 


19€? 

\%i 
1968 

1S70 
1373 


ECONOMIC  AND  DATA  ANALYSIS 


OIL  INDUSTRY 


Eugene  Peer  643  6213 Permanent 

William    Darby,   C34  6453,           do 
634  2731.  "     ■ 

David  Oliver    6174,  home           do 
451   0974.  

Earl  Ellerbiake    6106,  hom«  do 

2S0  5153. 

Dale  Swan,  634  6041 Temporary 

Dr.  Tayyabkhan    6045 Presidential  inter- 
change. 

All  Ezzati    6041 Permanent 

leibeitJ   Ashman    6459....         do 

Thomas  Daugheity    6459...     ...do 


15    Industry  specialist.. 
14 do 


<  Exxon.. 

14 Mobil  Oil. 


15    Director,  Division  Oil  am)    9 Atlantic  RefiBecy 

Gas  Statistics.  " 

15    Transporta'ian       Industry     H Southern  Ohio  Pipeline 

Specialist. 

13  Economist.  1  month ARAMCO 

lb    Chemicslengineerpiesident Mobil  

Executive      Interchange  '"  

Program. 

14  Economist Under  1  Gulf  Oil 

14    Industry  Specialist  Petro-    8 Shell  Oil 

l«<Hn  Economics. 
13    Trade  Specialist.... Under  1 American  Gas  Assocition  Na- 
tional Coal  Association. 


.  General  manager  manofactunnj    32  jo^j 

(1  yr) 

.  Seuioi  petioleuni  economist 18  1S6! 

.  Chief  economist       .  do...  1>64 

C  lief  transportqtion     resea'ch     14 1S60 

anj  de.elopment. 

Staff  economist .      5  months             l«-3 

Manager     computer  n.ethods    6                             11 

(aiso  9  yrs,  no  title,  no  date). 

Economist: 

UnuedStates 4.     _.     .  1974 

Iran _ 2 

Assistant  real  estate  manager'..'  12l...... 1966 

Manaier-sUlislics 3,6 1974 


Footnotes  at  end 
CXX 623— 
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OIL  INDUSTRY 


Name 


Typ«of 
ippointmtnt 


Grade    Position 


Yean  »fith 
GoMmaent    Oil/energy— company  name       Position 


Years 

with 

company 


John  Vernon Temporary... 

Rolxrt  Cunningham Detailee  GSA. 

Wallers.  Housman Permanent... 


Robert  Kahl ...do 

Dennis  Kourkoumelii do. 

Ray  W.  Whitson do. 


George  Hall,  Jr. Permanent. 

Neil  Packard do... 


17    Fuel     manager  crude     oil    0.. 

and  petrolchemical. 
15    Industrial  specialist  crude    Hi 

oil  and  refining. 
13    Allocation  office 22- 


13    Industrial  specialist  (petro-    0 
leum  products). 

13    Industrial  specialist 


Exxon  Corp.  subsidiary 

Standard  Oil  of  California  and 
Chevron  Asphalt  Co. 

Sun  Oil  Co. 

Atlanta  Refining  Co    . 

Kewanee  Oil  Co 


11. 

23. 


George  Mehocic Detailee 

E.  Lloyd  Powers Temporary. 

John  Adger do    . 


LouBley Detailee  EPA 

Tom  Olson Detailee  M.A. 


John  Osborne Permanent. 

Roy  Pettit Temporary. 


15    Refinery  specialist  .  23' 


17    Fuel  manager,  general  fuels. 

12  Program   analyst,    residual 

fuel. 

13  Distribution   specialist   re- 

sidual. 
15    Distribution  specialist 

15  Special   assistant  to  John 

Schaefer,  Department 
Assistant  Administration 
of  Fuels  Management. 

16  Industrial    specialist    (re-    6 

siduals). 

13  Industrial  specialist  (bun-    1 

ker). 

14  Industrial  specialist  13 

15  Staff  assistant 3P. 


1 


Retired 

military 

2  mo 


Independent 

Shell  and  BP  South  African 

Petroleum  Refineries. 
Shell  Oil  Co 

Amerada  Hess  Corp 

City  Service  . 
William  Bros.  Pipeline 
National   Petroleum   Refiners 

Association. 
Creole  Petroleum  Corp 
ESSO  Eastern  Inc,  Vietnam    .. 


Humble   Refinery   ESGO, 

ternational. 
Independent  


Manager  economics  and  plan- 
ning. 

Various-  last-sales       manager 

Baltimore  region. 

Engineer  trainee 1 . . 

Executive     and     management    2  . 
trainee. 

Vice   president  foreign  opera-    33 
tion. 

Exploration  consultint 1 . . 

Refinery  operations  manager 3.. 

Process    engineer    (economics  5.. 
and  planning). 

Senior  planning  engineer 2.. 

Chemist. [  6  . 

Chemical  engineer [  6_. 

Technical  director [  10 

Analyst  and  planning 1 

Aviation  manager,  assistant  ter- 
minal manager,  independent 
service  adviser. 
Marketing L 


Consultant 


2  3 
2 


1959  68 
.4...     . 


15. 
15. 


Copp  Coliins Detailee 

David  Stetn Temporary 

Ray  Russall (President's  inter-       14. 

change  program) 
DET  HEW 


Technical  advisor   .       5 

Special  project  officer    0 

Regional  operations 8  mo l 
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Mobil.. Geologist  geophysicist 

GulfOil     .   Relations  director     

Interstate  Oil  Transport  Co     .  Safety  engineer.. 

Ashland  Oil  &  Refining  Petroleum  engineer    2 

Standard  Oil  (Pettit  was  sent    Trainee  petrol  ops      --[  1 

to  Standard  by  USAF  for  | 

training  while  in  USAF.)  ' 

.  Caltek  4  Bahrain... .  Manager,    G'^vernment    public    3 

affairs. 

Beck  %  Falcon .  President (1956  67) 

(1967-71) 

Dow  Chemical U.S.  area  products  sales  mana-    4. ._ 

ger  for  ethylene  oxide,  etc. 


Year 
of  sepa- 
ration 


1974 

1971 

1940 
1948 

1968 

1967 

1971 

1974 
1934 
1941 
1974 

1972 
1973 

1972 
1971 
1973 


1968 

1973 

1951 
1955 

1958 
1971 
1973 


OIL  INDUSTRY 


0.  R.  Lifon Career.. 

J.Gill do. 

J.  R.  Goodcarle... do. 


0.  Hamlsh ...do. 

Lisle  Reed do. 

Troy  York do. 


Ed  Western Presidential  inter- 

dianfe. 


Tom  Dukes Career. 

Robert  Presley ...do. 


James  Langdon Temporary.. 

Susan  Mintz Temporary.. 

Clyde  Topping do 

Linda  B«di (^nwltant.. 

Arthur  FInston do 


17 
IS 


17 


15 


15 


IS 


14 


Assistant    administrator, 
P.P.  &  R. 

Administrative  director,  of- 
fice of  allocation  policy. 

Acting  Chief  of  Contingency 
Division,  Office  of  Alk>ca- 
tion  Policy. 

Industry  specialist,  contin- 
gency planning.  Office  of 
Allocation  Policy. 

Acting  Assistant  Director 
Office  of  Allocation  Policy. 

Industry  specialist,  coal 
switching.  Office  of  Allo- 
cation policy. 

Industry  specialist,  natural 
gas  (executive  inter- 
change employee). 

Clerk-typist.  Office  of  Gas 
Rationing. 

(Contingency  Planning  Di- 
vision, Office  of  Allocation 
Policy. 

Acting  Director,  Office  of 
Regulatory  Review. 

Office  of  Regulatory  Review. 

do 

do.. 

Price  and  Tax  Policy 


5    Continental  Oil  Co Executive  assistant  to  president, 

Kayo  Oil  Co. 
1    GillOilCo. President _  20 

5  Product  and  Financing Vice  president.  Midland  Prod-    9 

uct  Corp. 

U    Exploration  Consultant.         .  Field  engineer .^  5 

3    Exxon  Petrochemicals Chemical  engineer l  7 

6  Marathon  Oil  (k) Survey  aide 1  6  mos. 


1     Sun  Oil  Co 


1     British  Petroleum 

3    Exxon  Standard  Oil  (N.l) 


Natural  gas  coordinator,  Presi-    15 
dential  interchange  program. 

Gasoline  station  level  (gas  at-    1 

tendant). 
Senior  staff  planner .    „  6 


1    American  Petroleum  Institute    Staff  attorney . 


1- American  Petroleum  Institute.  Staff 7months. 

2 Mobil Economist _  3 

Underl Gulf  Oil  Co Attorney 1 

— do.. Independent  Oil  Producer Consultant 


FEDERAL  ENERGY  OFFICE— ENERGY  CONSERVATION 


OIL  INDUSTRY 


John  R.  Lewis Permanent. 


John  G.  Miller do. 

Ban  J.  McGarry do 


14  Engineer(was  with  Interior).  7. National  Petroleum  Council-    Petroleum  engineer  (1963^  67)...  4 

Mid-Continenl      Oil      Gas    Petroleum  engineer  (I960  63)...  4 

Association. 

Standard  Oil ..  Petroleum  engineer  (1940  59)...  19 

15  Staff    member  (was  with    Underl Aramco Senior  process  engineer  (utili*  11.. 

Interior).  ties)  (1948  59). 

16  Assistant  director  (was  with    8 , Northern    Illinois    Gas    Co-     Manager,  public  relations(1968-  3..  . 

Interior).  Mobil  Oil  Co.  71). 

Public  relations  associate  (1955-  5 

60). 


1969 
1973 
1969 

1963 

1970 
1958 

1973 

197  3 
1971 

1973 

1973 
1972 
1974 
1974 


1967 
1963 

1959 
1959 

1971 

1960 
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ENERGY  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 


OIL  INDUSTRY 


Name 


Type  of 
appointment 


Grade    Position 


Years  with 
Government    Oil, energy— company  name 


Posi-.ion 


Years 

with 
company 


R.R.Atkins Detail. 


13    Acting  Deputy,  Oil  and  Gas     1971  to 
Group.  present 


2.5. 


D.  B.  Gilmore Detail. 


Mississippi    River   Fuel    and  Dis'.mc'  geologist 
Iron  Corp.,  Westgate  Green- 
lane  Division. 

Not  available Independent  consulting   geolo- 
gist. 

-" - Westinghouse     Air      Brake,  Director,    fastern    Hemisphere 

Drilling    Equipment    Divi-  operations. 

14    MaUrials  Shortage,  Deputy    2 Thompson  &  Harris  Drilling    Disliict  geolotist. 

Co. 
Not  available Independent  consulting  geolo- 
gist. 

Trunbull  Asphalt  Co Asphalt   refinery  manager  and 

RD. 


Director. 


FEDERAL  ENERGY  OFFICE,<  INTERNATIONAL  ENERGY  AFFAIRS 


OIL  INDUSTRY 


Mel  Conant.. Permanent. 

Clement  Malin do 

Dell  Perry,  343-6951 do 


Jim  West  961-8632 Temporary 

Jim  Morse,  961-8681 Permanent. 

Wayne  Malbon  961-8181 do 

Jackie  Jobe  -8659 ...do 

George  Goldsmith  -8158 Temporary. 

Robert  Moore  343  5888 Permanent. 


Fred  Marsik  343  6951 


.do 


'^    '^trator^for'Tradf'and     '^"'"' ' ^"°'' Direclor,  Government  relations. 

Commerce. 
15    Deputy      Director,      Office do 

Producer  Country  Affairs 

and  Emergency  Supply. 
15    Assistant  Director  Oil  Im-    11.  .  . 

ports/Oil  and  Gas. 

15    Staff  assistant 9 

15    Chief,   Consumer   Country    Career.. 

Affairs. 

13  International    affairs    spe-    Underl API;  Gulf  Oil;  American  Mm 

cialist.  ing  Cong. 

5    Secretary  steno 7 Fimes  Bros.,  Oakland,  Calif 

„     .  Ashland. 

rlfitlrn'^S'"'!,''"'    ''^' '""'"*'« - Station      assstant      manager 

cer.  International  aHairs.  Bartles.ille.  Kans 

M    Chemical   engineefflil   im-     3... ESSO-Standard,  EXXON  ..     .   Re'.nery    anal,    production    rie- 

''*'  sigr.  development  evalua- 

14  Oil  and  gas-oil  iir.pcils...  3  Celanese-15  years;  Hayden    PetlocheTical  process  develcp- 

Chem. — 10  years;  Jefferson        men!. 
Chem.— 2. 


Mobil Latin      America      and     Europe 

regional  manager. 

Shell (■17-60)  Exploration  production, 

preparing  leases. 
Ramco 

Mobil. Presidental'iritercharig?. !!;'!!." 

Internaticnai  affairs  consultant. 

C!e-'s-typist 


12. 


10  15- 


1. 


2  (1971- 
1973). 
.'»(1972). 

1.. 

8,8    ..   . 

27.   .    ... 


REGIONAL  OFFICES,   REGIONAL  AFFAIRS 


OIL   INDUSTRY 


Region  I: 

Duane  Duy Permanent. 


Joe  Pecararo Detailee. 


GS-15    Compliance  chief 1 Gulf  Oil  (Houston) 

GS-14    Compliance  officer 1 Humble  Corp 


Region  II: 

Terry  Sands Permanent. 


Manager,  marketing,  plann.ng.     26 

and  development  (1968-73); 

manager,    marketing  (1963- 

1968). 
Terminal  superintendent (1970-    33.. 

73):  manager  eng.  res.  (1969- 

1970). 


James  Zupiac. do. 


Eugene  Hennessy do. 


Douglas  And rusky Temporary 

Edward  Geibert do 


Richard  Mackey do 

Region  III :  Alfred  Metz,  Jr. .  Permanent. 

Region  IV:  Kenneth  Dupuy do 


GS  12 
GS-12  . 

GS-11  . 

GS-11  . 
GS-11  . 

GS-n  . 

GS-13 


Industrial  specialist Underl Empire  State  Petroleum Executive     assistant     to     vice  5 

„.    ,  .      ,  presisident  (1969-74). 

.  ,  Sinclair  Oil Price  administration  (1955-69)  14 

00 1 Shell Export  service  manager  (1960-  12 

1972). 

„j     ,  Shell  Commercial ....(1956-60) 4 

-■-™ - Underl Marcoin  Inc., Corporation  sales  (1972-73)  1 

j„  .  SheH Corporation  sales  (1926-64)  38 

--■™ *> Conoco Crude  oil  analyst  (1969-72)....  3.. 

00 _ to Amoco Admir«strati»e   supervisor  (19-  28 

.                                           ^  46-17) 

...00 do Sinclair 


11. 


Case  Petroleum  Office do. 


ARCO.BP,  Standard  Oil. 


Region  V: 

Tom  Sanders do. 


. .  Administrative  assistant  (1957 

68) 
.  Sales  manager  (1970  73)  retail    3. 
and  independent. 
Sinclair .        .      ...  Sales      representative,      Eng.    20. 

Regional  adoMnistratof Standard  of  Texas ..  Trainee-geological  products  ex-    17 

ploration  strif  assistaat,  gen- 
eral manager  (1952 -69). 


Mell  Hall Temporary. 

John  G.  Schaberg Permanent. 

Charles  Swank.. Temporary. 

Archie  Thomas... do 


Case  Res.  Ofc. 4 

Case  research  officer 1  m«.. 


Richard  Bennett do. 


GS  16 

6S-11 

GS-11 

GS-14 

GS-9 

CS-9 


GS-U    Case  research  officer 


Atlantic  Richfield 


.  Assistant   terminal    supervisor    5 
■»...  (1965-70). 

™«U|» Service  representative(1951-74)    23.. 

Officer  control  plenning....  4 Catifefnia.'Texas  Oil  Corp Vii^prwident'general  manager,    27.. 

rBfiiofi^  officA. 
Supervisory      (application    Underl PhUipt  Petroleum Sales  representative  (1941-73)...  32.. 

"" - standard Asphalt  engineer  (194»-54) 

*">any Asphalt  engineer  (1954-56).. 

Illinow    Asphalt    Pavement    Executive  secretary  (19S6-73)  _  26 
AssaciMioo. 
-•*•- Philipj  Petroleum Marketing  representative  0947-    27„ 


Year 
of  sepa- 
ration 


1951 

1963 
1S71 

1952 
1968 
1972 


1974 
1974 

1950 

1965 

1972 

1973 
1972 
1965 
1S71 

1971 


U973 


■4973 


1974 


1972 

1973 
1972 
1974 

1968 


1973 
1969 

1970 
1974 
1967 
1973 


1973 
•1974 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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REGIONAL  OFFICES,  REGIONAL  AFFAIRS— Continued 


Typ«of 

appointment 


Grade    Position 


Vetra  with 
Govwnment    Oil  energy—company  naine 


Region  VI : 

Jerry  Trahan ..  Detailee. 

Joe  Carpenter do. . . 

£d  Matthews do  . 


eS-9   ...  .do ..  u.-, 

GS-14 do 14.. 

GS-15    Senior  case  research  officer.  7... 


OIL  INDUSTRY 


Henesey Temporary 

McDavid Drtiilee.... 


GS-5     Case  research  officer 24. 

CS-9    do 26. 


Vinson .      do 

Cranfill do 

Steven* , Temporary 

Andree Permanent 

Hamon Oetailee 

Marwood .do 


Alexander Permanent. 


Tavia  Vining .  Temporary. 

Hudspeth do 


Burch Delallee. 

Edwards do 

Sweeney ...do  . 


6S-12 do.... 14 

GS-13 do.... 22 

GS-15    Industrial  specialist... 6.      . 

GS-12 do ..  4....t 

6S-iri2    Senior  case  research  officer.  15 L 


Cit-Com .  Painter  (1957  summer)  Tufn-    }-2 

around  (summer  1962). 

Mays-Bang Chief    observer,    seismograph    2 

(1952) (1952-53). 

Smdair Research  engineer  (1960-63) 

Mobil Engineer  trainee  (1958) 

Shell  ..  Roustabout  (1952-54  summels)    6 

Standard  Exxon Gas  transport  (summers) 

Shell Marketing 

do Computer  (1936-41) 


1962 
1953 


1963 


Prospecting_(ip  vr) 


GS  12 


Petroleum 
specialist. 


McWood    .  ...   Accountant (1963 

Various  drilling  companies  ...  Laborer  (1945-50).  1      5 

Drillwell  Oil  Co Partner 7. 

Continental ..  Administrative  assistant 23 

Cities  Service .  Wholesale-bulk  (1935-36).  ..J..  1 


marKetipg    Under! Gulf .      '.  District  manager  (1934-71).".! 


GS  13  14    Di.ector of ca^e research. 


7 


9     Clerical,  sub-proof  .   i, 

9    Attorney .  30  day 


1. 


Region  VM; 

Jenny Permanent. 


Nues. 


do 


4   Secretary 

13  Management  analyst      .       29 

14  Specialist,  assistant  oil  and  19. ..J. 

gas  "utility  man." 


14    Technical  adviser. 


y2. 

5.. 


1973 
1941 


1967 
1950 
1957 
1971 
1936 


38 


Society  of  Independenl  Gas    Executive  director  (1972-74) 

Markets  of  Oklahoma. 

Atlantic  Refining Executive  director  (1933  34'>  ; 

American  Association  Oil  Well     Engineer  (1952  53)(1953-5'5); 

Drilling  Construction. 
Self-Oil  Well  Servicing  Cham-    Purchasing  agent  (1957-67) 

bers- Kennedy. 

Robertson Part-time (1969) bookkeeper  I..  Under  1 

Sinclair House  attorney...  .  17 

Atlantic  Richfield do 3.. 


15. 


1973 
1967 


SunOiICo Secretary 

Texaco Salesman 

American  Oil,  Warren  Petro-  Division  engineer 
leum,  Philips  Petroleum. 


UnilM  Land    0     Lakes    (formerly  Executive  director  and  fuel  man-    27 

Feico,  formerly  State  Ex-  ager. 
change). 

9    Case  resolution  officer    d4 Conoco .  Price  manager 


Region  VIII: 

Galienstein Temporary. 

Mankin Permanent. 

Region  XI : 

Stanriley do 


13    Industrial  specialist'... 
13    Office  of  Conf.  Planning. 

15 


-dOL 


13. 


Scholl do 

Crimens Temporary. 


Deputy  regional  adminis- 

trator. 
14    A.^sistant  director  of  case    7 

resol. 
II    Case  Resol.  Office...  .      .Under 


Shell  Oil .  Last  senior    industrial 

sentative. 
Ailec  Oil  &  Gas,  Texas Chief  engineer 


repii 


Union  Oil Laborer- 
American  Independenl  Oil. 


■summer. 


1972 
1970 
1942 
1947 


33 

22. 

3.. 


Purchased  supplies,  made  dk- 
tributors. 

Shell  Oil  (Chicago). Assistant     district     manager-    5. 

marketing. 


During 
colleiie. 
2 


1973 

1974 

M973 
1960 

(?) 
1967 
1959 


I  Still  with  Mobil. 
'  Retired  military  in  petroleum. 
>  AppiDumate. 

« 1  employee,  an  attoriwy  serving  with  FEO  on  the  Presidential  interchange  program  from  Johnson 
wax,  was  deleted  as  he  had  no  connection  with  oil,  gas  or  petrochemicals. 


i  Retired. 

•  February. 

'  Early  retirement. 


EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  conduct  a  study  on  the  best  way  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  improve  its 
system  for  the  collection,  analysis,  and 
dissemination  of  statistics  on  education. 

For  years  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  confronted  on  the  national  level 
with  a  situation  where  we  do  not  have 
reliable  statistics  on  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  this  country.  Promises  have  been 
made  by  several  administrations  that 
the  situation  would  improve,  but  un- 
fortunately it  has  not  improved. 

Many  efforts  to  make  Eoimd  decisions 
on  how  to  change  American  education 
have  been  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  good 
data.  The  President's  Commission  on 
School  Finance,  for  instance,  concluded 
that  adequate  data  was  lacking  for  its 
analysis  of  school  finance.  It  reported, 
that  although  the  Office  of  Education  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  deliv- 
ering comprehensive  statistics  about  the 
state  of  education  in  the  United  States, 
this  function  tends  to  get  lost  among 


various  operating  programs  within  the 
Office  of  Education. 

The  Commission  report  further  states 
that  the  information  available  is  sketchy, 
often  inconsistent,  generally  out-of-date, 
and  of  limited  use.  For  example,  in  areas 
such  as  enrollments,  expenditures,  reve- 
nue sources,  graduations,  and  dropouts, 
data  is  either  not  available  at  all  or  what 
is  available  is  severely  limited  in  value 
because  of  being  too  old- 

Another  area  where  data  is  lacking  on 
the  national  level  is  in  the  field  of  teacher 
supply  and  demand.  A  recent  report  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office  concluded 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
have  accurate  data  fci  this  area  and 
therefore  is  supporting  progiams  which 
direct  college  graduates  into  teaching 
jobs  which  do  not  exist. 

In  addition,  the  need  to  upgrade  edu- 
cational information  can  best  be  appre- 
ciated by  comparing  it  with  the  statisti- 
cal activities  in  other  areas  of  the  Federal 
Government.  In  a  special  analysis  of  the 
fiscal  1972  budget,  $6.1  million  was  cited 
as  the  expenditure  for  education  statis- 
tics in  comparison  with  $51.1  mUlion  for 
labor  statistics,  $35  million  on  health  sta- 
tistics, $52.9  million  for  production/dis- 
tribution statistics,  and  $12.1  million  for 
crime  statistics. 


Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  Would  diiect  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare on  or  before  July  1,  1975,  to  report 
to  Congress  his  recommendations  for  best 
improving  the  Federal  Government's  col- 
lection, analysis,  and  dissemination  of 
educational  statistics. 


DEFENSE     DEPARTMENT'S     POLICY 
ON  SPN'S  AND  DISCHARGES 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  nsked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Reco»d  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
connection  with  Tuesday's  special  order 
on  privacy,  I  discussed  the  Defense  De- 
partment's policy  on  tjrpes  of  discharges 
and  its  policy  on  separation  program 
numbers — SPN's.  These  policies  affect 
every  serviceman  and  e?ery  veteran. 

SPN's  are  coded  numbers  which  reflect 
the  "reasons  for  separation"  of  a  service- 
man from  active  duty.  These  numbers 
appear  on  line  11(c)  of  every  veteran's 
discharge  record  DD-214.  In  many  cases 
the  DD-214  contains  a  narrative  descrip- 
tion of  the  reason.  Following  these  re- 
marks, I  am  setting  forth  a  partial  listing 
of   the  reasons  represented  by   various 
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SPN's,  omitting  the  numbers  correspond- 
ing to  those  reasons. 

A  cursory  examination  of  this  list  is 
enough  to  realize  the  unjustifiable  and 
intolerable  invasion  of  privacy  which  ex- 
ists by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  many  em- 
ployers have  access  to  the  lists  to  decode 
SPNs.  In  response  to  a  questionnaire 
I  sent,  some  20  percent  of  the  Nation's 
largest  corporations  admitted  having  ac- 
cess to  such  lists,  and  others  indicated 
that  they  would  like  to  have  such  access. 
Since  there  are  only  a  few  nonadverse 
reasons,  it  does  not  take  a  full  list  of 
SPN's  for  a  corporation  to  be  able  to  rec- 
ognize whether  a  SPN  is  adverse. 

A  discharge  authority  needs  little  or  no 
proof  to  assign  an  adverse  SPN,  even 
though  the  assignment  of  that  SPN  may 
itself  require  that  the  veteran  be  given 
a  general  or  undesirable  discharge.  Ad- 
verse SPN's  do  not  state  civil  or  crimi- 
nal offenses,  but  the  veteran  with  an  ad- 
verse SPN  often  faces  the  same  job  dis- 
crimination as  a  convicted  felon.  Yet 
most  or  all  of  the  SPN's  are  irrelevant  to 
future  civilian  job  performance.  Many 
veterans  do  not  even  realize  that  they 
have  imfavorable  SPN's  that  they  may 
have  been  subjected  to  invsision  of  pri- 
vacy and  to  job  discrimination  because 
someone  decided  to  place  a  number  in  a 
space  on  their  discharge  papers. 

The  Defense  Department  has  finally 
realized  the  unfairness  of  its  SPN  policy 
and  has  agreed  to  discontinue  placing 
SPN's  on  the  DD-214.  However,  the  De- 
partment intends  to  continue  assigning 
SPN's  to  servicemen  being  discharged. 
The  information,  however,  will  only  be 
used  internally  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, unless  the  veteran  requests  that  it 
be  released.  The  new  policy  does  not  pro- 
hibit employers  from  exerting  pressure  on 
the  veteran  to  request  such  release  as  a 
precondition  to  any  job  decisions. 

Nor  is  the  problem  restricted  to  vet- 
erans with  general  and  imdesirable  dis- 
charges. Last  year,  in  fact,  over  45,000 
servicemen  were  released  from  active 
duty  with  honorable  discharges  accom- 
panied by  adverse  SPN's. 

Several  days  ago,  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  published  an  article  about  SPN's 
along  with  a  partial  listing  of  SPN  num- 
bers and  their  meanings  taken  from  a 
veterans'  group  handbook.  Since  then, 
my  office  in  Akron  has  received  calls 
from  several  veterans  with  hcHiorable 
discharges  who  just  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  they  have  adverse  SPN's.  Sev- 
eral other  veterans  have  called  to  find 
the  meaning  of  their  SPN's.  Apparently, 
they  were  imaware  of  the  existence  of 
SPN's  or  of  the  fact  that  some  numbers 
on  their  discharge  papers  could  be  the 
basis  of  job  discrimination. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  SPN  numbers 
and  their  corresponding  meanings  have 
appeared  in  the  press,  because  of  the 
possibility  that  employers  will  use  the  in- 
formation in  a  discriminatory  manner, 
thus  prejudicing  countless  veterans. 
However,  publication  of  these  numbers 
has  had  the  dramatic  effect  of  making 
veterans  aware  for  the  first  time  that  the 
Defense  Department's  SPN  policy  con- 
stituted an  invasion  of  their  privacy  and 
subjected  them  to  imfair  job  discrimina- 
tion. 


The  simple  truth  is  that  in  Akron  and 
elsewhere,  most  veterans  with  adverse 
SPN's  do  not  know  what  their  SPN's  rep- 
resent. Nor  do  they  know  that  employers 
with  access  to  SPN  lists  may  have  dis- 
criminated against  them. 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from 
the  Defense  Department  answering  a 
series  of  questions  I  had  asked  the  De- 
partment about  SPN's  and  about  types 
of  discharges.  A  copy  of  the  letter,  with 
the  questions  and  answers,  follows  these 
remarks.  The  letter  should  be  read  in 
conjunction  with  my  statements  in  the 
Congressional  Records  of  November  28, 
1973.  and  of  April  2,  1974.  As  I  pointed 
out  on  April  2,  I  am  e.'-pecially  disturbed 
by  ths  answers  to  questions  1,  reasons 
'for  increased  rates  of  imfavorable  dis- 
charges; 9  and  17,  standards  of  proof  to 
award  adverse  SPNs  and  unfavorable 
types  of  diKharges,  and  26,  types  of  dis- 
charge as  a  predictor  of  futiu-e  civilian 
job  performance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  interested  in  the 
degree  of  reasonableness  of  the  Defense 
Department's  SPN  and  discharge  policy 
need  only  read  the  Department's  letter 
and  answers,  along  with  the  list  of  of- 
ficial "reasons"  corresponding  to  particu- 
u'ar  SPN's.  A  recent  Defense  Department 
statement  on  SPN's  also  follows  these 
remarks: 

OmcE   OF  THE  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
ffnse  for  manpower  and  reserve  affairs 
Statement  of  Discontinvation  of  Separa- 
tion Codes  on  Discharge  Documents 
The   Department  of  Defense   has  recently 
announced  the  discontinuance  of  the  prac- 
tice   c  f    placing    codes    on    discharge    docu- 
mrnts   provided   to   service   members.   These 
cedes  were  used  to  describe  the  reason  and 
authcrity  for  a  member's  discharge  and  his 
reenlistment  eligibility. 

The  Department  has  determined  that  the 
use  of  these  codes  is  a  potentially  contribut- 
ing factor  in  undesirable  discrimination 
against  an  Individual  by  prospective  employ- 
ers or  other  persons  in  civilian  life.  Unde- 
sirable discrimination  was  not  Intended  nor 
desired,  whatever  the  circumstances  of  an 
individual's  separation  from  active  duty. 
Each  individual  will  continue  to  have  access 
to  his  reason  for  discharge  and  reenlistment 
eligibility,  if  he  wishes  to  obtain  this  infor- 
mati-n. 

F.  r  the  deserving  individual,  discharge 
dccinnrnts  contain  valuable  information 
w^en  ;:e  seeks  veterans'  benefits,  civilian 
employment,  or  reenlistment.  The  purpose 
of  this  change  is  to  insure  that  information 
on  the  document  is  readily  explainable  with 
a  minimum  of  difficulty.  The  Military  Serv- 
ices will  continue  the  longstanding  practice 
of  separation  counseling.  The  specific  reason 
for  discharge  is  thoroughly  explained  to  each 
service  member  prior  to  his  separation  from 
active  dvity. 

In  addition  to  the  discontinuance  of  the-e 
codes  from  the  individual's  copy  of  discharge 
documents,  provisions  are  being  made  for  the 
deletion  of  this  Information  In  the  cases  of 
former  service  members  who  wish  this  In- 
formation to  be  deleted.  In  these  instances, 
a  new  copy  of  the  original  form  will  be  pro- 
vided with  these  codes  deleted.  Also,  as  was 
previously  available  on  the  request  of  a 
former  service  member,  a  narrative  descrip- 
tion of  the  reason  for  discharge  will  be  pro- 
vided. These  procedures  are  being  finalized 
and  the  respective  Military  Services  should 
be  ready  to  process  requests  by  May  1,  1974. 
Personnel  offices  at  military  posts,  bases,  and 
stations  will  have  the  appropriate  instruc- 
tions at  that  time. 


Co!;gressman  Seiberling  Lists  Official 
Reason  for  Milttary  Discharges 

Below  is  a  partial  listing  reasons  for  sepa- 
ration from  active  military  duty.  These  rea- 
sons may  appear  as  coded  numbers  called 
SPN's  (separation  program  numbers)  in  line 
9(c)  of  recent  veterans'  discharge  papers 
(DD-214)  or  *  ;  line  llic)  of  earlier  f  rms 
of  the  DD-214  Under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  a  veteran  is  entitled  to  know 
the  rea-sons  for  his  discharge.  To  find  out 
what  the  reason  for  discharge  was,  a  veteran 
should  write  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  or  Air  Force.  Pentagon.  Washington, 
D.C.  Reqviests  should  contain  the  veteran's 
full  name  and  service  number. 

Many  employers  have  access  to  lists  of  the 
SPN  numbers.  Veterans  with  unfavorable 
SPN's  are  frequently  discriminated  against 
by  employers.  Any  veteran  wanting  a  new 
copy  of  his  DEX-214  with  no  SPN  number 
in  line  11(c)  may  obtain  one  by  wTiting  the 
Secretary  of  his  former  Service  (Army.  Navy, 
or  Air  Force) . 

Any  veteran  may  at  any  time  challenge 
the  type  of  his  discharge  (honorable,  gen- 
eral, undesirable,  bad  conduct,  or  dishonor- 
able )  or  the  reason  for  his  discharge  ( SPN ) . 
A  change  in  an  adverse  reason  for  a  dis- 
charge may  require  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  upgrade  the  type  of  discharge.  Vet- 
erans Ehovild  contact  the  V.A.,  the  JAG 
officer  at  the  nearest  base,  or  the  Secretary 
of  their  former  service  (Army,  Navy,  or  Air 
Force)  about  the  procedures  to  request  such 
a  change. 

Coavtnlence  cf  the  Govenmient  (demobili- 
zation ). 

Ccnveniejice  of  the  Govirnment  (non-de- 
rcgatory  reason ) . 

Frequent  involvement  of  discreditable  na- 
ture with  civil  or  military  authorities. 

Established  pattern  of  dishonorable  fail- 
ure to  pay  just  debts. 

Unsanitary  habits. 

Apathy,  lack  of  interest. 

Obesity. 

Expiration  of   term  of  service. 

Expiration  of  term  of  enlistment. 

Expiration  of  term  of  active  obligated  ser\- 
icc. 

Fulfillment  of  service  obligation. 
Release  from  active  duty  and  transfer  to 
reserve. 

Discharge  for  retirement  as  an  Officer  to 
accept  commission  in  armed  forces. 

Erroneous  induction. 

Marriage. 

Pregnancy. 

Parenthood  or  minor  children. 

Minority. 

Dependency. 

Hardship. 

Sole  surviving  son. 

Retirement  after  20  years  but  less  than  30 
years  active  service. 

Retirement   after  30   years  active   service. 
Reserve  retirement  at  age  60  after  20  years 
satisfactory  service. 

Unconditional  resignation. 
Resignation  in  lieu  of  demotion. 
Resignation  for  the  good  of  the  service. 
Resignation  in  lieu  of  board  action — un- 
fitness. 

Resignation  in  lieu  of  board  action — un- 
suitability. 

Resignation  in  lieu  of  separation  for  dis- 
loyalty of  subversion. 

Request  for  discharge  for  good  of  the  serv- 
ice to  avoid  court-martial. 

UnsultabUlty. 

Resignation — homosexual . 

Homosexual — board  action. 

Discharge  in  lieu  of  board  action — homo- 
sexual. 

Unsultability — Inaptitude. 

Psychiatric  or  psychoneurotic  disorder. 

Unsultability — enuresis   ( bed-wetting) . 
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UnaulUbUUy— character  and  behavior  dis- 
orders. 

Placed  on   Temporary  DlsabUlty^^tlred 

Permanent  Physical  DlsabUlty  Retirement. 
Discharge  for  physical  disability  with  sev- 
erance pay. 

Phyalcal  dlsabUlty— existed  prior  to  time 
of  service. 

Misconduct — fraudulent  enlistment. 
Misconduct — desertion,  trial  barred. 

Misconduct— prolonged  unauthorized  ab- 
sence. 

Misconduct — AWOL,  trial  waived. 

Conviction  by  civil  authorities. 

Adjudged  JuvenUe  offender. 

Repeated  military  offenses  not  warrautlne 
court-martial. 

Unclean  habits,  Including  repeated  VD. 

Habits  and  traits  of  character  manifested 
by  antisocial  amoral  trends. 

Court-martial  conviction  for  desertion 

Court-martial  conviction  other  than  deser- 
tion. 

To  hnmedlately  enlist  or  reenllst. 
Important  to  national  health,  safety  or  In- 
terest. 

Release— writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
Conscientious  objector. 
Erroneous  enlistment. 
Homosexual  tendencies. 
Aggressive  reaction. 
Antisocial  personality. 
Cyclothymic  personality    (very  moody) 
Not  meeting  medical  fitness  sUndards  at 
time  of  entry. 
Desertion. 
Criminalism. 
Drug  addiction  or  use. 
Pathological  liar. 
Shirking. 

Habits  and  traits  of  character  manifested 
by  misconduct. 
Sex  perversion. 
Homosexual  acts. 
Early  release  of  overseas  returnees 
Early  release  to  attend  college. 
Early  release  f<»  seasonal  employment 
Emotional  Instability  reaction. 
Inadequate  personaUty. 
Mental  deficiency. 
Puanold  personality. 
Schizoid  personality. 
UnsultablUty. 
Personality  disorder. 
tTnfltness. 
Disloyal  or  subversive. 

Washinotoit,  D.C,  March  29, 1974 
Hon.  John  P.  Seibbilxng, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  M«.  SnanuNc:  This  Is  in  further 
reply  to  your  letter  of  February  14,  1974  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  requesting  answers 
to  thirty  questions  regarding  discharge 
policies  and  procedures.  This  letter  also 
responds  to  simUar  letters  addressed  to  each 
SwTlce  Secretary. 

After  reviewing  the  questions,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  provide  some  general  discussion 
first. 

The  discharge  of  any  Individual  requires 
three  decisions  by  the  discharge  authority- 
determining  whether  a  person  should  be  dis- 
charged, the  reason  for  discharge,  and  the 
character  of  service.  For  purposes  of  ncarOing 
x^  these  decisions,  the  reason  tor  dlschargels 
recorded  on  the  DD  Form  214  (Report  of 
Separation  From  Active  Duty)  by  the  Sepa- 
ration Program  Number  (SPN) .  The  manner 
of  recording  the  reason  for  discharge  has  been 
recently  changed.  SPN's  are  no  longer  to  be 
used  on  the  individual's  discharge  docu- 
ments. InstructlMs  are  presenUy  bemg  flnal- 

^  ^J°^^^  *°  ""  operating  leveU  of 
the  MUltary  Departments.  For  purposes  of 
denoting  the  character  of  mlUtary  aerrlce 
perfotm^l.  the  dlachaisw  reoetvai  one  of 
five  types  of  dlKbarg*  oerttfleatee;  honor- 
able, general,  undesirable,  bad  conduct,  or 
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dishonorable.  The  latter  two  are  termed  puni- 
tive discharges  and  may  only  be  Issued  as 
the  result  of  a  sentence  by  Special  or  Gen- 
eral Court-Martlal.  The  first  three  are  termed 
administrative  discharges. 
During  the  past  several  years,  about  900,000 

w^°o'^o  *li''*  ^^"^  discharged  per  year.  In 
PY  1873.  88.7%  of  all  those  dischargees  were 
separated  with  honorable  discharges  for  fa- 
vorable reasons;  about  6.8',;,  received  honor- 
able or  general  discharges  for  adverse  reasons: 
and  about  4.5%  received  undesh^ble,  bad 
conduct  or  dishonorable  discharges 

The  Department  of  Dcfen-e  v.ould  prefer 
that  every  Individual  receive  an  honorable 
discharge  for  a  favorable  reason.  No  discrim- 
ination against  anyone  is  Intended  However 
it  is  also  the  Department  of  Defense  position 
liiat  we  have  the  right  to  characterize  a  per- 
son s  discharge  to  reflect  the  quality  of  the 
service  he  has  rendered.  Therefore,  honest 
and  faithful  service  is  recognized  by  an  hon- 
orable discharge,  satisfactory  service  by  a 
general  discharge,  and  unsatisfactory  serv- 
ice by  an  undesirable  discharge.  This  system 
Of  characterized  discharges  in  conjunction 
with  the  reason  for  discharge,  Is  the  means 
by  which  the  Department  of  Defense  fulfills 
its  obligation  to  assist  military  dischargees 
In  their  transition  to  civlUan  society,  partic- 
ularly the  88.7 'r  of  all  discharges  who  re- 
ceive honorable  discharges  for  favorable  rea- 
sons. 

At  the  time  of  separation,  each  person  re- 
ceives a  discharge  certificate  and  a  DD  Form 
214.  To  the  deservhig  individual,  these  are 
v^uable  documents,  when  compared  to  the 
e^'c  who  receive  honoraljle  or  general  dis- 
charges for  adverse  reasons,  and  the  4,5% 
Who  receive  undesirable  or  punitive  dis- 
charges. There  is  no  way  of  acknowledging 
meritorious  service  without  also  acknowl- 
edging less  than  meritorious  service,  if  only 
by  omission.  This  dilemma  has  been  resolved 
m  favor  of  the  88'^  group— those  veterans 
who  served  faithfully  and  who  earned  hon- 
orable discharges  for  favorable  reasons  These 
individuals  have  a  right  to  a  personal  record 
attesting  to  the  high  quality  of  their  mUitary 
service,  which  they  can  use  in  seeking  vet- 
erans' benefits,  civilian  emplovment  or  reen- 
llstment. 

In  any  system  as  large  as  the  Armed  Forces 
a  system  of  redress  must  exist.  Congress  has 
enacted  legislation  (Title  10.  United  States 
Code,  Sec.  1552  and  1553)  which  establishes 
Discharge  Review  Boards  and  Boards  for  Cor- 
rection of  Military  Records  to  review  dis- 
charges for  Improper  issuance,  error,  or 
Injustice.  Congress  has  also  authorized  an  Ex- 
emplary RehabUitation  Certificate  (P.L.  S9~ 
690)  which  allows  a  veteran  to  obtain  tan- 
gible evidence  of  his  post-mUitary  rehabili- 
tation and  contribution  to  society. 

Enclosed  with  this  letter  are  the  answers 
to  your  questions.  Our  staff  will  be  pleased  to 
discuss  the  issues  with  you  In  more  detail  at 
your  convenience. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  In  matters 
pertammg  to  the  Armed  Forces. 
Sincerely, 

Leo  E.  HfeNADE, 
Lieutenant  General.  USA. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
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QtJESTIONS  AND  AjfSWEKS 

1.  Why  have  the  rates  of  unfavorable  dis- 
charges {general  and  undesirable  especially) 
risen  so  sharply  since  1968? 

The  rates  of  general  and  undesirable  dis- 
charges have  risen  since  1968.  We  attribute 
the  higher  rates  to: 

a.  Increased  Incidence  of  drug  abuse. 

b.  Increased  Incidence  of  absenteeism  over 
a  prolonged  war. 

c.  The  necessity  to  Wentily  and  discharge 
members  who  do  not  meet  retenUon  stand- 
ards. eqieclaUy  during  times  of  reduction  of 
forces. 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  In- 
creased rates  are  very  similap  to  our  experi- 


ence of  the  post-Korea  (1954)  drawdown  and 
1960-61-62  which  were  ttie  low  years  of 
force  levels. 

2.  What  steps  liave  you  t^ken  to  minimize 
employment  discrimination  against  veterans 
with  less  than  honorable  dischargee? 

The  Department  of  Defease  supports  each 
veteran  according  to  quallfiy  of  his  military 
service  as  indicated  by  the  character  of  his 
discharge.  Unfair  employiaent  discrimina- 
tion Is  minimized  by  the  r«spect  of  the  De- 
partment for  the  right  of  privacy  for  each 
individual.  Accordingly,  information  from 
the  individual's  personnel  record  Is  only  re- 
leased in  response  to  request  by  the  indi- 
vidual. Use  of  such  information  remains  at 
the  discretion  of  the  individual. 

3.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  any  responsibility  for  the  well 
being  of  veterans,  or  U  that  simply  a  matter 
for  the  Veterans  Administration? 

The  Department  of  Defense  Is  Indeed  con- 
cerned with  the  weU  being  of  veterans.  This 
responsibility  for  the  well  being  of  veterans 
is  fostered  hi  direct  relation  to  the  quality  of 
the  service  of  each  tadividual. 
,ci\,  ^^^  Separation  Program  Numbers 
{SPN  s)  necessary  on  the  DD  214?  Why?  What 
is  the  justification  for  tht  regulation  re- 
quiring them  on  the  DD  214?  Who  are  they 
intended  to  be  used  by? 

The  SPN  Is  not  required  on  the  Individual's 
copy  of  the  DD  Form  214.  The  SPN  evolved  as 
a  means  of  documenting  th*  reason  for  dis- 
charge for  the  individual  record  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  advent  of  computerized  records 
increased  the  need  for  SPN's  taternaUy  as 
computerized  data  Identlfiars.  The  use  of 
SPNs  on  the  tadividual's  copy  of  the  DD 
form  214  was  recently  terminated.  SPN's  are 
now  to  be  used  only  Internally  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  MUitary  De- 
partments. 

5.  After  deciding  what  type  of  discharge 
and  reenlistment  code  to  give  an  individual 
does  the  Defense  Department  have  any  need 
for  the  information  regarding  SPNs?  If  so 
what  information,  and  why?  How  is  the  SPN 
used  later  by  the  Deferise  Department?  Is 
the  SPN  Placed  on  the  DD  2t4  for  use  by  the 
Defense  Department? 

The  SPN  is  the  data  Identifier  for  use  In 
computerized  personnel  records.  It  is  used 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Mili- 
tary Departments  as  described  in  Answer  4 
and  Is  also  used  to  answer  hiaulries  from  the 
individual. 

6.  Which  of  the  following  do  you  believe 
are  now  entitled  to  receive  defense  Depart- 
ment information  al>out  «n  individual's 
service  record  or  SPN?  Whgt  information, 
and  why?  ' 

a.  the   Veterans  Administrfition. 
The  Veterans  Administration  is  entitled  to 

mUitary  service  Information  and  the  DD 
Form  214  with  the  Informaftlon  contained 
thereon  for  official  functions.  This  U  estab- 
lished In  DoD  Dh^ctlve  1336.1.  "Standardiza- 
tion of  Forms,  Report  of  Separation  From 
Active  Duty  (DD  Form  214  Series)."  Infor- 
mation to  Veterans  AdmlnlstratlMi  U  neces- 
sary to  allow  them  to  administer  the  laws 
pertaining  to  veterans'  benefits.  SimUar  in- 
formation Is  requh-ed  by  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  and  the  Department  of  Labor 

b.  other  government  agencies  and  depart- 
ments considering  hiring  the  individual. 

Information  for  hiring  coaslderatlons  of 
other  Departments  or  agencies  Is  not  pro- 
vided unless  the  individual  provides  the  m- 
formatlon  to  them  or  gives  his  written  con- 
sent to  the  release  of  the  reoords.  However 
personnel  records  may  be  reviewed  by  In- 
vestigative arms  of  the  agencies  after  hh-lng 
for  purposes  of  security  clearance  Investi- 
gations. 

c.  the  VFW  and  the  Ameritan  Legion 
The  Department  of  Defense  does  not  pro- 
vide   Information   to   private   employers   or 
veteran  organizations  except  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Individual. 
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d.  private  employers. 

The  Department  of  Defense  does  not  pro- 
vide information  to  private  employers  ex- 
cept upon  the  request  of  the  individual. 

7.  Do  you  believe  that  civilian  employers 
should  be  able  to  obtain  from  the  Defense 
Department  information  about  an  individ- 
ual's SPN? 

No,  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Services  do  not  furnish  any  personal  Infor- 
mation to  employers,  except  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  individual. 

«.  Who  in  the  typical  command  structure 
actually  first  recommends  the  specific  SPNs 
an  individual  will  receive? 

In  the  typical  case,  the  Individual's  unit 
commander  first  recommends  the  reason  for 
discharge.  However,  this  recommendation 
must  be  acted  upon  by  one  of  the  officers 
described  in  the  next  paragraph. 

Is  the  discharging  authority  required  to 
personally  review  all  cases  in  which  adverse 
or  unfavorale  SPN's  are  given? 

The  discharge  authority  must  personally 
determine  whether  a  service-member  should 
be  discharged,  the  reason  for  discharge  and 
the  character  of  service.  A  commander  ex- 
ercising Special  Court-Martlal  Jvu-isdiction 
(usually  a  lieutenant  colonel  or  commander, 
or  above)  may  approve  the  Issuance  of  an 
honorable  or  general  discharge.  A  com- 
mander exercising  General  Court-Martlal  Jur- 
isdiction (usually  a  major  general  or  rear 
admiral,  or  above)  may  approve  the  Issuance 
of  an  undersirable  discharge.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  discharge  authority  for 
both  general  and  undersirable  discharges  by 
reason  of  unfitness  or  misconduct  is  cen- 
tralized at  Headquarters  level  (SUPERS)  and 
each  such  discharge  for  cause  must  be  ap- 
proved by  that  office. 

9.  What  is  the  standard  of  proof  (e.g.,  more 
probably  than  not,  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  etc.)  required  by  regulation  or  other- 
wise for  a  command  to  award  a  SPN  which 
could  be  regarded  as  adverse  or  unfavorable? 
The  standard  of  proof  is  based  on  the  rea- 
son for  discharge  (SPN)  as  discussed  below. 
Discharges  for  reason  of  expiration  of  en- 
listment or  fulfillment  of  service  obligation, 
for  convenience  of  the  government,  for  res- 
ignation (own  convenience),  for  dependency 
or  hardship,  for  mmorlty,  or  for  disability 
may  receive  a  general  discharge  if  the  mem- 
ber's mUitary  record  is  not  sufficiently  meri- 
torious to  warrant  an  honorable  discharge.  In 
these  cases  a  separation  with  a  general  dis- 
charge may  be  effected  by  the  commandmg 
officer  or  higher  authority  when  the  member 
is  eligible  and  it  has  been  determmed  under 
the  prescribed  standards  that  such  dis- 
charge U  warranted.  In  these  cases  the  spe- 
cific basis  therefor  is  included  In  the  mem- 
ber's permanent  personnel  records.  Dis- 
charges for  unsultabUity  may  result  in  the 
issuance  of  an  honorable  or  a  general  dis- 
charge and  the  discharge  may  be  Issued  only 
by  the  commander  exercising  Special  Court- 
Martlal  Jurisdiction  or  higher  authority. 
Members  with  less  than  eight  years  of  con- 
tinuous active  mUitary  service  are  notified 
and  afforded  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
statement  In  their  own  behalf  or  decime  the 
opportunity  in  writing.  This  correspondence 
is  filed  in  the  member's  permanent  personnel 
records.  The  standard  of  proof  in  these  cases 
is  that  which  is  sufficient  to  persuade  the 
recommending  commander  and  the  discharge 
approvmg  authority  that  the  reason  for  dis- 
charge and  the  character  of  s^vlce  Is  war- 
ranted and  appropriate. 

Discharges  for  unsuitabinty  for  members 
with  eight  or  more  yefu^  of  contmuous  active 
mUitary  service  wUl  be  effected  only  with 
the  safeguards  and  procedures  of  administra- 
tive discharge  boards  and  counsel,  or  they 
may  waive  these  rlghte  In  writing.  Any  mem- 
ber receiving  a  discharging  tar  tmfltness  or 
misconduct  may  be  eligible  to  receive  an  un- 
desirable discharge  If  the  member's  military 


record  does  not  warrant  a  general  or  honor- 
able discharge.  Any  person  eligible  for  an  un- 
desirable discharge  Is  afforded  the  proce- 
dures and  safeguards  of  an  administrative 
discharge  board  and  counsel  or  he  may  waive 
these  rights  in  writing.  These  discharges  may 
be  directed  by  a  commander  exerclsmg  Gen- 
eral Court-Martlal  Jurisdiction.  The  standard 
of  proof  in  these  cases  is  "substantial  evi- 
dence." 

Before  giving  a  general  or  undesirable  dis- 
charge, does  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
the  individual's  command  inform  a  service 
man  of  all  the  adverse  Infomatlon  upon 
which  it  may  base  an  unfavorable  type  of 
discharge? 

Yes,  the  individual  Is  Informed  of  all  In- 
formation upon  which  a  general  or  undesir- 
able discharge  is  to  be  issued.  Where  reasons 
of  specific  performance  indicate  a  discharge 
for  unsultabUity  (either  an  honorable  or  a 
general  discharge)  the  individual  must  be 
counseled  concerning  his  deficiency  and  af- 
forded a  reasonable  opportunity  to  over- 
come the  deficiency.  Also,  In  cases  where  an 
individual  is  being  considered  for  discharge 
for  unsultabUity,  he  is  offered  an  opportunity 
to  rebut  the  allegations  against  him  and 
must  respond  with  a  written  rebuttal  or  a 
WTitten  declination  of  rebuttal.  Members 
with  over  eight  years  of  service  are  entitled 
to  a  hearing  before  an  admmistraUve  board, 
or  they  may  waive  the  board  action.  All  mem- 
t>ers  who  are  considered  for  dlschargfe  by  rea- 
son of  unfitness  or  misconduct  which  may  re- 
sult in  an  undesirable  discharge  are  spe- 
cifically entitled  to  an  admtolstratlve  board 
or  they  may  waive  the  board. 

10.  Does  the  serviceman  have  the  right  to 
challenge  an  unfavorable  SPN?  If  so,  how? 
Please  cite  the  authority  for  this. 

Yes.  the  serviceman  may  challenge  an  un- 
favorable SPN  through  his  right  to  challenge 
his  prospective  discharge,  the  type  of  dis- 
charge   and   the   reason   for   discharge. 

In  cases  of  unsultabUity,  members  with 
less  than  eight  continuous  years  of  service 
must  provide  a  wrlten  rebuttal  or  decline  the 
opportunity.  These  rebuttals  are  considered 
by  the  discharge  authority.  Members  who 
have  over  eight  continous  years  of  service 
and  who  are  being  considered  for  discharge 
for  unsultabUity  are  entitled  to  an  admm- 
istratlve  l}oard  hearing,  or  they  may  waive 
the  board.  SUnUarly,  all  individuals  bemg 
considered  for  discharge  for  unfitness  or  for 
misconduct  or  security  reasons  are  entitled 
to  a  board  hearing  or  they  may  waive  the 
board.  The  authority  for  this  procedure  Is 
Department  of  Defense  Directive  1332.14, 
"Admmtstratlve  Discharges." 

After  the  discharge  has  been  Issued,  the 
Individual  may  apply  for  review  to  the  re- 
spective Discharge  Review  Board  If  he  alleges 
Improper  Issuance  of  the  discharge  or  to 
the  Boards  for  Correction  of  MUitary  (Naval) 
Records  to  correct  an  error  or  an  injustice 
(10  use.  1552  and  1563). 

Does  he  have  the  right  to  counsel  and 
to  cross-examination  of  adverse  witnesses, 
regardless  of  the  type  of  discharge? 

Judge  Advocates  are  always  avaUable  for 
consiUtation.  Members  are  accorded  certain 
rlghte  dependmg  on  the  reason  for  discharge 
and  the  t3rpe  of  discharge  that  may  result. 
Basically,  general  discharges  do  not  result 
from  board  proceedmgs  which  mvolve  ad- 
versary witnesses.  These  discharges  result 
from  official  records  and  reporte,  medical 
evaluations,  or  self-Initiated  admissions.  In 
administrative  board  hearmgs,  the  respond- 
ent has  the  right  to  an  attorney  and  may 
cross-examme  any  adverse  witnesses. 
Who  decides  the  challenge? 
In  all  cases  the  discharge  authority  ulti- 
mately decides  the  apprc^riateness  of  any 
challenge. 

11.  Are  servicemen  who  receive  unfavorable 
SPN's  routinely  told  the  meaning  of  the 
numbers  without  having  to  ask? 


Yes,  all  members  are  informed  of  the  reason 
for  their  discharge  at  the  time  of  their  sep- 
aration processmg. 

Are  they  told  if  they  do  ask? 

It  they  ask  at  the  time  of  separation,  they 
are  told.  If  they  ask  after  separation,  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  requires  us  to 
inform  them. 

12.  Other  than  the  "For  Official  Use  Only' 
caveat,  what  alternate  ways  are  there  to  pre- 
vent SPN  information  from  external  use? 

Inasmuch  as  the  SPN  is  the  reason  for  dis- 
charge, the  external  use  of  the  information 
Is  determined  by  its  use  and  release  by  the 
individual  concerned. 

13.  Do  short-term  (180  days  or  less)  service- 
men receive  SPNs  which  could  be  regarded 
as  adverse  or  unfavorable? 

Short-term  active  duty  personnel  receive  a 
reason  for  discharge  m  the  same  manner  as 
long-term  active  duty  personnel.  If  the  rea- 
son for  discharge  is  adverse,  the  SPN  wlU  be 
adverse. 

14.  Is  a  written  explanation  for  a  SPN 
(either  favorable  or  unfavorable)  ever  put 
on  a  DD  214  next  to  the  SPN? 

Until  1952,  narratives  were  used  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  regulatory  or  statutcrv 
authority  for  discharge.  At  that  time,  some 
narratives  were  supplemented  by  SPN's.  Later 
SPNs  became  the  computerized  data  identi- 
fier and  a  few  narratives  supplemented  the 
SPNs.  In  1972.  most  of  the  remalntag  narra- 
tives were  removed.  Recently,  the  use  of 
SPN's  on  the  individual's  copy  of  the  DD 
Form  214  was  terminated. 

15.  Is  information  collected  on  a  service- 
man during  a  background  investigation  prior 
to  granting  him  a  security  clearance  ever 
reflected  in  the  SPN  number  on  his  DD  2l4-> 

No. 

Do  the  persons  who  process  DD  214s  ever, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  access  to  in- 
formation gained  as  a  result  of  such  back- 
ground investigations? 

How  would  the  fact  that  a  serviceman  has 
been  denied  a  Top  Secret  security  clearance 
be  reflected  on  hU  DD  214  or  in  his  SPN? 

It  would  not  t>e  reflected  on  the  DD  Form 
214  or  in  his  SPN. 

16.  What  is  the  status  of  the  revision  of 
the  SPN  lists? 

The  new  standardized  SPN  list  will  be  im- 
plemented July  1,  1974. 

Do  you  believe  that  provision  should  be 
made  to  enable  veterans  discharged  under 
the  present  system  to  have  their  DD-2i4s 
changed  to  reflect  the  modiflcations  of  the 
revision? 

No.  The  only  individuals  who  might  hope 
to  benefit  by  such  provision  would  be  those 
unfavorably  discharged.  Persons  with  favor- 
able discharges  would  have  no  need  to  apply 
for  a  change.  Therefore,  anyone  who  was  dis- 
charged prior  to  July  l.  1974,  and  who  had  a 
new  separation  numt>er  on  his  DD  Form  214 
would  be  immediately  suspected  of  having 
an  unfavorable  reason  for  discharge. 

17.  What   is   the   standard   of  proof    (eg 
more  probably  than  not.  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  etc.)  required  by  regulation  or  other- 
wise for  a  command  to  award  a  general  dis- 
charge? An  undesirable  discharge? 

The  standard  of  proof  is  not  determined 
by  reference  to  issuance  of  either  a  general 
or  undesirable  discharge.  Rather,  the  stand- 
ard of  proof  is  based  on  the  reason  for  dis- 
charge. The  remainder  of  this  answer  is 
identical  to  our  answer  to  your  question 
nine. 

18.  Does  a  serviceman  have  the  right  to 
challenge  a  general  discharge? 

In  cases  involving  unsultabUity,  the  min- 
imum requirement  is  for  the  individual  to 
make  a  written  rebuttal  or  statement  in  his 
own  behalf.  He  must  either  submit  a  state- 
ment or  decline  to  do  so  in  writing.  In  cases 
involvmg  unfitness,  misconduct,  or  security 
the  mdlvldual  has  the  right  to  challenge 
through  the  administrative  board.  After  the 
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dlscbarge  bss  been  Issued,  the  Individual  may 
apply  (or  renew  to  the  reapectlw  Discharge 
Review  Bottrd  If  he  aUeges  Imprc^wr  Ismanoe 
ot  the  discharge  or  to  the  Boards  for  Cor- 
rection ot  Military  (Navy)  Records  to  correct 
an  error  or  an  Injustice. 

Does  m  BervUsemmt  have  the  right  to  coun- 
ael  and  to  cross-examination  of  adverse  toit- 
netses,  either  for  general  discharges  or  for  un- 
desirable discharger 

Judge  Advocates  are  always  available  for 
consultetlon.  In  cases  where  administrative 
boards  are  used,  the  member  is  represented 
by  counsel  and  may  cross-examine  witnesses. 

19.  Is  the  information  which  serves  as  the 
basis  for  a  less-than-honorable  discharge 
placed  in  the  permanent  sen-ice  record  of  the 
serviceman? 

Yes. 

ts  he  given  access  to  that  information  prior 
to  discharge? 

Yts. 

After  discharge? 

Yes. 

Is  he  given  the  right  to  challenge  any  in- 
forma*'.on  he  believes  is  incorrect? 

Yes. 

20.  Who  in  the  typical  command  struc- 
ture actually  first  recommends  the  specific 
type  of  discharge  an  individual  will  receive? 

In  the  typical  case,  the  Individual's  unit 
commander  first  recommends  the  type  of  dis- 
charge. However,  this  recommendation  must 
be  acted  upon  by  one  of  the  officers  described 
In  the  next  paragraph. 

Is  the  discharging  authority  required  to 
personally  review  all  cases  in  which  an  other- 
than-honorable  discharge  is  given? 

The  discharge  authority  must  personally 
determine  whether  a  service  member  should 
be  discharged,  the  reason  for  discharge  and 
the  character  of  service.  A  commander  ex- 
ercising Special  Cotirt-Martlal  Jurisdiction 
(usually  a  lieutenant  colonel  or  commander, 
or  above)  may  approve  the  Issuance  of  an 
honorable  or  general  discharge.  A  comman- 
der exercising  General  Coiurt-Martlal  Juris- 
diction (usually  a  major  general  or  rear  ad- 
miral, or  above)  may  approve  the  Issuance 
Of  an  undesirable  discharge.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  discharge  authority  for 
both  general  and  tindeslrable  discharges  by 
reason  of  unfitness  or  misconduct  is  cen- 
tralized at  Headquarters  level  (BUPERS) 
and  each  such  discharge  for  cause  must  be 
approved  by  that  office. 

21.  What  percentage  of  servicemen  in  the 
military  who  received  general  discharges  in 
fiscal  1973  were  convicted  by  court-martial 
at  any  time  during  their  then-current  enlist- 
ment? 

Statistics  compiled  In  this  manner  are 
not  readily  available. 

What  percentage  for  those  with  undesir- 
able  discharges? 

Statistics  compiled  in  this  manner  are  not 
readily  available. 

22.  Can  short-term  serviceman  {180  days 
or  less)  receive  general  or  undesirable  dis- 
charges? 

Yes. 

23.  What  specific  information  is  required 
by  the  Defense  Department  to  be  provided  to 
servicemen  as  far  as  what  types  of  problems 
they  can  expect  to  face  in  civUian  life  as  the 
result  of  an  unfavorable  discharge  {other 
than  the  mere  fact  that  they  "may"  encoun- 
ter difficulties)  ? 

Each  MUltary  Department  has  procediu^s 
lor  periodically  explaining  to  members  the 
various  types  of  discharge  certificates  the 
basis  for  Issuance  of  different  types  of  dls- 
chaisea.  and  the  possible  effects  of  various 
discharge*  upon  reenllstment,  civilian  em- 
ployment. Teterana'  beneflta  and  related  mat- 
tera.  Aa  a  minimum,  this  explanation  takes 
place  each  tlma  thra  Uniform  Code  of  Uiu- 
tary  Juattce  is  explained  piirsuant  to  10 
VUXJ.WL 

Additionally,  i>oeters  stressing  the  Impact 
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of  unfavorable  discharges  are  available  and 
are  often  placed  on  unit  bulletin  boards  and 
m  other  Information  locations  such  as  in  day 
rooms  and  Ubrarles.  Internal  publicity  pro- 
grams also  supplement  the  more  formal  ex- 
planations discussed.  Any  time  an  individual 
is  being  considered  for  issuance  of  an  unde- 
sirable discharge  the  impact  of  the  receipt 
of  that  discharge  must  be  fuUv  explained  to 
him. 

24.  What  information  do  you  believe  is 
absolutely  essential  for  a  discharge  certifi- 
cate? Why? 

The  present  discharge  certificate  Is  a  doc- 
umentary testimonial  of  the  character  of  a 
person's  service,  and  is  suitable  for  framing. 
The  DD  Form  214  is  intended  for  personal 
use  as  an  official  record.  It  is  often  recorded 
by  the  individual  in  the  County  Recorders 
Office. 

While  the  discharge  certificate  is  a  testi- 
monial of  the  character  of  service,  It  Is  not 
an  official  summary  of  military  service.  Such 
a  summary  is  provided  on  the  DD  Form  214. 

25.  How  do  you  j-ustify  the  fact  that  the 
Defense  Department  girfes  servicemen  dis- 
charge certificates  and  classified  the  types 
of  discharges,  while  other  government  agen- 
cies have  no  similar  certtfcates  or  classifica- 
tion systems? 

The  discharge  system  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Involves  both  classifying  the  character  of 
military  service  and  the  Issuance  of  certifi- 
cates. This  system  Is  based  on  several  unique 
requirements.  The  history  of  the  discharge 
system  began  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  documentation  of  discharges  was  estab- 
lished before  1841.  This  system  of  documen- 
tation Is  designed  to  meat  the  requirements 
of  the  laws  relating  to  veterans  benefits.  To- 
day, our  system  is  fuUy  oompatlble  with  the 
Federal  system  of  vetemns'  benefits.  The 
State  veterans'  beneflta  programs  have 
evolved  to  be  compatible  with  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Veterans  Administration.  In 
addition,  the  Uniform  Cade  of  Military  Jus- 
tice establishes  the  system  of  punitive  dis- 
charges. To  our  knowledge,  no  other  agency 
of  the  government  has  this  historical  pre- 
cedent, the  complex  relationship  with  vet- 
erans' benefits,  and  the  punitive  discharge 
system  established  in  the  Uniform  Code  of 
MUltary  Justice. 

26.  Are  you  aware  of  any  studies  which 
support  or  reject  the  notion  that  the  type 
of  discharge  U  a  good  predictor  of  future 
civilian  job  performance  generally?  If  so, 
please  give  citations. 

No. 

27.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  any  need 
to  revise  the  present  discharge  classification 
system?  If  so,  please  describe  what  you  see 
as  the  shortcomings  of  ^e  present  system. 

No.  Our  rationale  for  the  need  to  recognize 
different  categories  of  military  service  Is  pro- 
vided in  our  basic  letter. 

28.  Do  you  have  any  specific  reaction  to  the 
findings  of  my  investigatHm?  If  so,  what? 

The  only  Information  we  have  received  is 
that  which  was  presented  in.  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  We  are  Interested  In  your  in- 
vestigations. 

The  findmgs  of  your  investigation  appear 
to  confirm  facts  of  whioh  we  are  already 
aware.  We  do  request  a  copy  of  your  findings. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  that  the  General 
Accoimtlng  Office  Is  investigating  the  use  of 
SPN's. 

29.  Do  you  think  that  the  information  from 
my  study  would  be  useful  to  personnel  offi- 
cers and  JAG  staffs  for  their  use  in  advising 
servicemen  of  the  specific  problems  that  they 
may  encounter  in  civilian  life  if  they  are  to 
receive  an  unfavorable  discharge? 

We  have  only  the  information  that  was 
presented  in  the  Congres^onal  Record.  This 
generally  follows  that  which  Is  presently  ex- 
plained to  service  member*. 

However,  if  you  are  willing  to  provide  a 
cxypy  of  your  investigation  to  us,  we  will  ask 
the  Military  Services  to  make  the  Informa- 


tion available  to  personnel  and  JAO  officers 
for  use  m  their  counseling  of  discbargees. 

30.  Do  you  think  the  Defense  Department 
should  conduct  a  public  education  campaign 
to  explain  that  general  and  undesirable  dis- 
charges are  nonpunitive?  Should  the  Vet- 
erans Administration? 

It  1^ widely  known  that  discharges  are 
characterized  according  to  the  quality  of 
military  service.  Therefore,  any  effort  to  pub- 
licize tn^  distinctions  between  administra- 
tive and  punitive  discharges  would  be  of 
limited  taterest  and  effect.  We  have  no  con- 
trol over  the  definitions  th«  public  may  apply 
to  our  discharge  system.  Therefore,  we  do  not 
believe  that  an  education  program  would  be 
appropriate  or  fruitful. 

We  defer  to  the  Veterans  Administration 
on  the  second  part  of  this  question. 


KENT  STATE  INDICTMENTS 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recoro  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  a  Federal  grand  jury  returned  in- 
dictments based  on  the  May  4,  1970, 
shootings  at  Kent  State  University  in 
which  four  students  were  killed  and 
nine  others  wounded.  The  grand  jury 
was  not  convened  until  3  years  after 
both  an  8,000-page  FBI  report  and  the 
Scranton  Commission  Rqport  on  Campus 
Unrest  strongly  implied  that  Federal 
crimes  had  been  committed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  shootings  imd  the  investi- 
gation which  followed. 

Of  course,  the  indictments  do  not  mean 
that  the  National  Guarcbmen  who  were 
charged  are  guilty  of  any  crime.  They 
must  be  presumed  innocent  imtil  and 
unless  convicted  at  trial.  Nor  do  the  in- 
dictments of  these  eight  enlisted  men 
relieve  some  very  high  officials  of  their 
own  moral — if  not  legal — responsibility 
for  the  tragedy  at  Kent  State. 

Whatever  may  be  the  gtiilt  or  Inno- 
cence of  those  Indicted— and  those  not 
indicted — there  remain  troublesome  is- 
sues about  the  process  of  justice  which 
operated  in  the  case.  WHy  did  Attorney 
General  John  N.  Mitchell  refuse  to  con- 
vene a  grand  jury?  Was  there  an  insti- 
tutional or  human  bre»kdown  in  the 
process  by  which  justice  Is  administered, 
and  if  so,  can  we  as  a  nation  correct 
the  flaws? 

Something  went  badly  wrong  at  Kent 
State,  and  a  grand  jury  has  finsdly  at- 
tempted to  identify  what  It  was.  Whether 
it  has  succeeded  or  not  remains  to  be 
seen.  In  dealing  with  whet  happened  at 
Kent  State,  something  may  have  gone 
badly  wrong  in  Washington.  To  say  this 
is  not  to  downgrade  the  action  of  the 
Justice  Department,  responding  imder 
Attorney  General  Elliot  Richardson  to  an 
increasing  public  demand  for  even- 
handed  justice,  in  finally  reopening  the 
investigation  and  convened  a  grand  jury. 
It  would  also  be  appropriate  for  Con- 
gress to  inquire  into  th*  training  and 
equipping  of  National  Guardsmen  to  deal 
with  civil  disorders.  If  National  Guards- 
men are  to  be  used  In  such  disorders,  it 
is  essential  that  they  be  well  trained  and 
that  they  be  armed  with  effective  non- 
lethal  weapons. 

Another  important  areft  for  congres- 
sional attention  is  an  examination  of 
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the  legal  status  of  the  militia  when  used 
to  enforce  civihan  laws  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  degree  to  which  such  military 
personnel  should  at  all  times  be  under 
the  control  of  civilian — as  distinguished 
from  military — authority  while  engaged 
in  such  law  enforcement.  I  intend  to  in- 
troduce legislation  dealing  with  these 
Issues. 

Like  the  tragedy  of  the  dead  and 
wounded  at  Kent  State,  the  ordeal  of  the 
indicted  National  Guardsmen  is  part  of 
a  vaster  tragedy  in  which  one  group  of 
young  Americans  was  pitted  against  an- 
other group  of  young  Americans.  Like 
the  coining  of  the  Civil  War,  it  repre- 
sented a  failure  of  our  institutions  and 
our  leadership.  I  am  encouraged  that  we 
now  seem  to  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  as  a  people  can  soberly  and 
dispassionately  examine  what  happened 
to  see  wherein  the  fault  lay  and  to  make 
necessary  corrections. 

If  we  suceed  in  this  examination,  the 
sorrow  and  shame  of  Kent  State  may  yet 
bear  the  fruit  of  a  more  humane  and 
just  system  for  dealing  with  dissent  and 
social  unrest. 

At  this  point,  I  offer  for  printing  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  about  these  in- 
dictments from  the  Akron  Beacon  Jour- 
nal, a  newspaper  which  was  awarded  the 
Pulitzer  prize  for  investigative  reporting 
for  its  coverage  of  the  Kent  State  trag- 
edy. I  also  ofifer  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  editorials  on  this  subject  from 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  the  New 
York  Times,  and  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor : 
[From  the  Akron  Beacon-Journal,  Mar.  31, 

1974] 

Kent  Indictments  Should  Shed  Light  on 

Shootings 

Now  that  a  federal  grand  Jury  sitting  in 
Cleveland  has  Indicted  seven  former  Ohio 
National  Guardsmen  and  one  man  still  with 
the  Guard  for  the  shootings  on  the  Kent 
State  University  campus  May  4,  1970,  there 
is  hope  that  the  full  story  of  what  happened 
and  why  will  be  made  public. 

The  grand  jury  did  not  issue  a  report,  as 
some  had  hoped,  but  the  future  trials  of 
the  eight  men  indicted  could  serve  to  fill  In 
some  of  the  details  that  have  been  missing 
nearly  four  years  now. 

A  report  by  the  grand  jury,  released  prior 
to  the  trials,  could  be  prejudicial  to  those 
indicted.  The  long  wait  for  some  sort  of  legal 
resolution  of  the  Kent  State  shootings  has 
been  bad  enough'.  Now  that  there  has  been 
concrete  legal  action,  it  would  be  a  tragedy 
to  damage  a  case  on  procedural  grounds. 

Five  former  Guardsmen  are  charged  with 
fifTing  M-1  rifles  at  12  students.  The  indict- 
ment states  that  death  resulted  from  that 
fii  ing.  Four  students — Allison  Krause,  Jeffery 
MUler,  Sandra  Scheuer  and  William  Schroed- 
er — were  killed. 

Three  others  are  charged,  in  two  separate 
counts,  with  firing  at  students,  but  not  with 
kUllng  anyone. 

All  eight  are  charged  with  violation  of 
Section  243  of  Title  18  of  the  U.S.  Code, 
which  makes  illegal  any  violation  of  clvU 
rights  "under  color  of  any  law,  statute,  ordi- 
nance, regulation  or  custom  . . ." 

Charging  only  eight  young  men  alleged  to 
have  been  mvolved  in  the  actual  shootmg 
may  strike  some  as  similar  to  indicting  only 
the  burglars  actually  caught  inside  Water- 
gate. 

But  It  may  be  that  whatever  blame  might 
belong  with  higher-ups,  starting  with  former 
Gov.  James  Rhodes  and  including  Guard 
officials,  is  moral  rather  than  legal.  And  It 


may  be  that  the  forthcoming  trials  will 
bring  out  Information  damaging  to  non-de- 
fendants. 

In  any  case,  the  grand  jury's  action  now 
assures  that  there  will  be  trials  and  there 
will  be  testimony.  Information  held  tight 
for  nearly  four  years  is  almost  certain  to  be 
made  public. 

The  shooting  deaths  of  four  unarmed  per- 
sons is  too  great  a  tragedy  for  the  facts  to 
be  hidden  by  either  the  state  or  John 
MitcheU's  Justice  Department. 

Tlie  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  eight  persons 
indicted  by  the  grand  jury  will  be  known 
after  their  trials  have  ended.  For  now.  of 
course,  they  must  be  presumed  mnocent. 

But  the  grand  jury  at  least  charged  per- 
sons alleged  to  have  done  the  shooting  and 
killing  at  Kent  State.  It  did  not  charge  stu- 
dents, as  did  the  Portage  County  Grand  Jury. 

If  the  crowd — mostly  student — motivated 
Guardsmen  to  fire,  it  will  undoubtedly  come 
out  at  the  trials,  and  the  juries  can  decide 
the  Justification,  or  lack  of  justification,  for 
the  firing. 

The  indictments  relieve  suspicions  that 
the  lid  might  be  kept  on  the  footing  for- 
ever. Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  trials,  we 
are  almost  certain  to  find  out  more  about 
v.hn  happened  aud  why  on  May  4,  1970. 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Mar.   30,    1974] 

Kent  State  Has  Lessons  To  Teach 

The  eight  indictments  returned  yesterday 
by  a  federal  grand  jury  investigating  the  May 
1970  killings  at  Kent  State  University  will 
sati.sfy  neither  extreme  of  opinion,  but  they 
may  lead  to  a  better  understandmg  of  what 
happened  that  grim  day,  climax  of  so  many 
grim  years. 

On  the  one  hand  there  are  those  who 
think  the  VS.  Department  of  Justice  never 
should  have  reopened  the  Kent  State  inves- 
tigation but  should  have  let  the  wounds  heal 
and  the  memory  fade. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  fought  to 
get  Kent  State  back  m  the  spotlight  wUl  be 
dlstixrbed  that  one  present  and  seven  former 
Ohio  national  guardsmen  were  indicted  not 
for  killing  but  for  violation  of  the  civil 
rights  of  four  dead  and  nine  wounded 
students. 

Nevertheless,  the  charges  are  sufficient  to 
produce  Instructive  trails.  Once  and  for  all 
it  may  be  possible  to  know  what  went  wrong 
at  Kent  State,  who  ordered  the,  weapons 
loaded,  who — if  anyone — gave  theV)rder  to 
tire,  how  the  guardsmen  really  perceived 
their  situation. 

The  indictments  lodged  entirely  in  the 
lower  ranks.  The  trials  will  necessarily  touch 
the  question  of  whether  re^onslblllty  does 
not  belong  higher  and  study  the  role  of  the 
governor,  who  was  James  A.  Rhodes. 

The  trials  might  also  explain  the  astound- 
ing differences  between  the  federal  grand 
jury's  action  and  those  of  a  Portage  County 
grand  jury  in  1970.  The  latter  exonerated 
the  guardsmen,  mdlcted  25  alleged  campus 
troublemakers  (most  of  the  cases  were 
thrown  out)  and  wrote  a  report  which  a 
federal  judge  ordered  destroyed  as  being 
prejudicial. 

What  Information  did  the  federal  jury 
have  that  the  Portage  County  jurors  lacked? 
What,  mdeed,  were  the  data  that  led  the 
Justice  Department  to  reopen  the  case?  Had 
somebody  been  covering  up  evidence? 

Obviously,  the  eight  guardsmen  have  been 
convicted  of  nothing.  Their  rights  must  be 
respected  and  to  no  way  diminished  merely 
becatise  the  Issue  has  been  hanging  fire  for  so 
long.  But  the  grand  Jury  deserves  the  na- 
tion's thanks  for  the  long,  difficult  days  of 
testimony  and  study  of  the  evidence  which 
led  to  the  mdlctments. 

Ultimately,  something  of  value  may  be 
salvaged  from  the  Kent  State  incident  if 
Americans  learn  from  It  how  wisely  to  use 
state  militia  \a  the  suppression  of  disorder. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  30,  1974] 
Justice  at  Kent  State 

By  handing  down  Indictments  against  ore 
preser.t  and  seven  former  members  of  the 
Ohio  National  Guard  unit  whose  gunfre 
killed  four  students  and  wounded  nine 
others  at  Kent  State  University  in  1970,  a 
Federal  grand  jury  has  pone  a  long  wpy  to- 
ward expv.ng'ng  a  dismal  chapter  in  tlie 
annals  of  the  judicial  system. 

While  an  indictment  is  not.  of  course,  proof 
of  guilt,  tlie  nature  of  tlie  inquiry  and  the 
substance  of  the  panel  s  conclusion  signify  a 
dramatic  rejection  of  the  official  attitudes 
that  were  dominaait  wl:en  the  killings  were 
first  investigated  in  the  wake  of  the  campus 
tragedy.  No  longer  is  it  automatically  as- 
sumed, as  it  was  in  the  vidictive  mood  that 
prevailed  In  both  Kent  and  Washington  In 
1970.  that  the  forces  of  "law  and  order"  must 
be  considered  innocent  of  any  act  of  violence 
committed  against  rebellious  students.  On 
the  contrary,  the  grand  jury  charged  the 
indicted  guardsmen  with  violation  of  the 
students'  civil  rights. 

What  matters  most  in  the  ultimate  out- 
come of  the  case  is  that  justire  be  done  to 
the  memory  of  t^e  dead  students  and  the 
proper  claims  of  their  agerieved  families  as 
well  as  to  those  of  the  injured  survivors.  Yet. 
the  inquiry's  ne-v  course  is  also  of  utmost 
Significance  to  the  Nation's  hope  that  a 
wider  threat  to  law  and  order  may  have  been 
t uri-.ed  back. 

The  contrast  between  tie  workings  of  tl-e 
criminal  juitice  system  in  1970  and  1974 
speaks  for  Itself.  The  original  Ohio  grand 
Jury  chose  to  absolve  those  who  fired  the 
deadly  guns,  while  indicting  the  dead  stu- 
dents' unarmed  contemporaries  and  blaming 
the  university's  "permissiveness"  for  the 
tragic  incident.  An  F.B.I,  report  expressing 
belief  that  the  guardmen's  claim  of  mortal 
danger  had  been  manufactured  'subsequent 
to  the  event"  was  withheld  from  the  original 
grand  Jurors.  In  1971  John  N.  Mitchell,  then 
Attorney  General,  declared  that,  although  he 
found  the  gunfire  "unnecessary,  unwarranted 
aud  inexcusable."  there  was  no  point  in 
further  pursuing  the  matter. 

The  process  of  bending  Jtistlce  to  defense 
of  the  state's  power  began  to  be  reversed 
when  Elliot  L.  Richardson.  In  his  brief  tenure 
as  Mr.  Mitchell's  successor,  reopened  the  In- 
vestigation. J.  Stanley  Pottlnger,  chief  of  the 
Justice  Department's  Civil  Rights  Division, 
pursued  the  case  with  vigor,  and  Attorney 
General  William  B.  Saxbe  was  careful  to  re- 
move suspicion  of  a  possible  cover-up  by  ex- 
cluding himself  from  the  case  because  of  his 
own  past  service  as  an  officer  m  the  Ohio 
National  Guard. 

The  point  of  this  tale  of  two  Investigations 
Is  self-evident.  The  first  Inquiry  offers  a  chill- 
ing look  back  at  lawful  government  in  alarm- 
ing declme:  the  second  reaffirms  belief  in  the 
renewal  of  the  American  system  by  men  dedi- 
cated to  law  and  Justice. 

I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Apr.  1,  1974) 
Kent  State  Jostice 
The    weekend's    Kent    State    indictments 
recognize  that  the  law  of  the  United  States 
applies  to   all.   Including   the   men  charged 
with  upholding  it.  Only  a  police  state  would 
tolerate  a  lesser  standard  of  Justice.  For  a 
time  It  appeared  the  U.S.  was  tolerating  such 
a  standard — a  state  grand  Jury  made  charges 
against  students  and  "permissiveness,"  not 
against  uniformed  slayers  of  students.  The 
U.S.  Attorney  General,  then  John  Mitchell, 
failed  to  call  for  a  federal  grand  Jury  Inves- 
tigation. 

But  a  few  bereaved  parents  and  supporters 
persisted  in  getting  at  the  truth — "I  want 
Justice,  not  vengeance,"  said  the  father  of 
one  of  the  four  who  were  killed.  Now  a  fed- 
eral grand  Jury  has  confirmed  there  was  a 
reason  to  go  Into  the  case  again  by  return- 
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Ing  Indictments  agalnat  eight  men  who  were 
msmbon  of  the  National  Ouard  of  Ohio  In 
1970  when  tbe  tragedy  took  place. 

■me  Indictments  are  charges,  not  convic- 
tions. But  tbey  ensure  an  exploration  of  the 
case  through  due  process  of  law.  Without 
this  kind  of  exploration  the  American  con- 
science will  not  rest. 


April  4,  1974 


SAVE  THE  LAND  AND  THE  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rxcou)  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Logan  Banner,  edited  by 
Charley  Hylton,  is  located  in  the  heart 
of  West  Virginia's  southern  coalfields 
in  Logan  County  which  year  after  year 
ranks  among  the  top  coal-counties  in 
the  Nation. 

If  anyone  knows  the  cosJ  business,  it 
is  Charley  Hylton  suid  his  fine  staff  since 
they  live  with  it  day  after  day. 

From  the  Banner  comes  this  excellent 
editorial  warning  which  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues as  well  as  the  bigwigs  in  the  coal 
and  electric  power  generating  industries 
to  read  and  heed: 

[Logan  Banner,  Mon.,  April  1,  1974] 
We  Need  the  Coajl,  But — 

Americans  are  pretty  much  reconciled  to 
tbe  fact  that  If  they  want  energy  and  a  de- 
cent environment,  too,  they  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  for  them. 

Strip  mimng  now  yields  more  than  half 
the  nation's  total  annual  output  of  coal, 
and  will  be  called  upon  to  yield  more  In  the 
future.  But  nobody  expects  the  coal  Indus- 
try to  foot  the  entire  bill — or  most  of  It  or 
even  any  of  It — ^for  the  expensive  and  diffi- 
cult reclamation  of  strip-mined  land,  or  t(« 
devising  some  method  of  "cleansing"  high 
sulphur  content  coal.  The  costs  must  ul- 
timately be  borne  by  the  consumer. 

The  rationale  behind  the  Industry's  tra- 
ditional resistance  to  strip -mining  laws — 
that  they  would  put  coal  at  a  disadvantage 
in  the  marketplace — no  longer  holds  today. 
If  it  ever  did  hold.  America's  demand  not  Just 
for  energy  but  the  chemical  derivatives  of 
fossil  fuels  is  going  nowhere  but  up,  and  no 
one  resoiirce  alone  can  meet  it. 

Yet  the  coal  Industry,  allied  with  elec- 
trical power  companies,  continues  to  fight 
the  bad  fight,  on  the  state  level  and  on  the 
national  level,  against  any  and  every  threat 
to  its  right  to  go  In,  rip  out  the  coal  and 
leave. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Interior  Commit- 
tee are  reportedly  under  Intense  pressing 
from  coal  and  power  lobbyists  to  kill  or  gut 
a  strong  federal  strip  mine  control  bill.  The 
Pleasure  narrowly  escaped  defeat  in  the  com- 
mittee last  month.  (The  Senate  Is  apparent- 
ly beyond  hope,  having  previously  passed  a 
similar  bill  by  a  large  majority.) 

This  Is  shortsightedness  In  tbe  extreme  on 
the  part  of  the  coal  and  utUity  pet^le.  It  Is 
their  environment  as  much  as  anyraie  else's 
and  what  the  nation  falls  to  do  today  to  pro- 
tect iU  natural  heritage  will  exact  a  far- 
greater  price  tomorrow  from  their  children, 
and  everyone  else's  children,  than  mere 
money  can  pay  for. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 


Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California 
(at  the  request  of  Mr.  O'Neill),  for  to- 
day, on  accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Bafalis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  ,  after  7  p.m.,  today,  on  accoimt 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Rhodes),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of 
returning  to  his  district  to  investigate 
damage  of  storm  disaster. 

Mr.  Carter  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Dennis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  HiLLis  (at  the  request  of  Mi". 
Rhodes)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  LuKEN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business,  tornado  disaster  in  his 
district. 

Mr.  Mann,  for  Monday  of  this  week, 
on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lent)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  GoLDWATER,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McClory,  for  90  minutes,  on 
April  8. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  DiGGs,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Yatron,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Owens,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Culver,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Barrett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  MaryHmd,  for  15  min- 
utes, April  8,  1974. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remains  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Broomfield,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  during  the  debate  on  the  Defense 
supplemental. 

Mr.  Frelinghtjysen  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  five  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $2,090. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
RicoBo  and  Is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $888.25. 


Mrs. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Mr.  Beard  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  tfae  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  and  one  one-half  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record  and  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$574.74. 

Mr.  Seiberling  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  31/2  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $731.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lent)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Veysey. 

Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 
Kemp  in  seven  instances. 
Hosmer  in  two  instances. 
Archer. 
Oilman. 

Broyhill  of  North  Carolina. 
Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  thred  Instances. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  RoNCALLo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Nelsen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClory. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Waldie.  '  I 

Mr.  McKay.  j 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Owens  in  10  instance. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wolff  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Moakley  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  RoDiNo. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Calif oi-n^. 
Mr.  BowEN. 
Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  "texas  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two 
instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Podell. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennelsee  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Tiernan. 

Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Danielson. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enroUed  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  w»s  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  6186.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947  regarding  tax- 
abiuty  of  dividends  received  hf  a  corporation 
from  Insurance  companies,  backs,  and  other 
savings  institutions. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  tliat  that 
committee  did  on  April  3,  1974,  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  1321.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Domlnga 
Petttt. 

H.R.  5106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Flora 
Datlles  Tabayo;  and 

H.R.  7363.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rito  E. 
Judllla  and  Vlrna  J.  Paslcaran. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  8  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  April  8,  1974,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMAlUNICA-nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2144.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  Bureau  of  Ac- 
counts of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  for 
"Salaries  and  Expenses,"  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
has  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  in- 
dicates the  necessity  for  a  higher  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  665;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

2145.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2146.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Lo- 
gistics), transmitting  a  report  on  negotiated 
contracts  for  experimental,  developmental, 
test  or  research  work,  or  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion In  the  Interest  of  national  defense,  cov- 
ering the  period  July-December  1973,  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  2304(e) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2147.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Director 
for  Congressional  Affairs,  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  economic  stabilization  program, 
transmitting  a  summary  of  the  voluntary 
decontrol  commitments  obtained  from  vari- 
ous mdustries  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2148.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
proposed  Cibolo  project,  Texas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  486h(a)  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-282);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

2149.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  discovery  in 
civil  antitrust  investigation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2150.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion; transmitting  a  rejxwl;  on  plans  to  con- 
duct NASA's  Lunar  and  Planetary  Explora- 
tion program  at  a  level  In  excess  of  that  au- 
thorized in  tbe  NASA  Authorization  Act, 
1974,  pursuant  to  section  4(a)  of  PubUc  Law 
93-74;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. House  Resolution  1002.  Reeolution,  an 
inquiry  into  the  military  alert  invoked  on 
October  24.  1973  (Rept.  No.  93-970).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Report  on  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Representatives, 
for  the  93d  Congress,  Ist  session  (Rept.  No. 
93-971).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Wliole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  421.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  per- 
mit the  Importation  of  upholstery  regula- 
tors, upholsterer's  regulating  needles,  and 
upholsterer's  pins  free  of  duty;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  93-972).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER:  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  H.R.  11830.  A  bill  to  suspend  the 
duty  on  synthetic  rutUe  until  the  close  of 
December  31,  1976;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  93-973).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
t^e  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  13631.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  temporary 
period  the  import  duty  on  certain  horses; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-974) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HR.  13113.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ctxnmodity 
Exchange  Act  to  strengthen  the  regulation 
of  futtires  trading,  to  bring  all  agricultural 
and  other  commodities  traded  on  exchanges 
under  regulation,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-975).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  CASEY:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
H.R.  14012.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  9»-976) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MAHON  :  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
H.R.  14013.  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
93-977 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ARCHER: 

HJl.  13966.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  to  guarantee  a  trial  by  Jury 
for  any  person  charged  with  a  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  that  act;  to  the  CcKnmittee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  13967.  A  hill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  credit 
or  refund  of  manufacturers  excise  tax  on 
parts  and  accessories  Installed  on  light-duty 
truclis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 

HJt.  13968.  A  blU  to  amend  the  SO^al 
Security  Act  to  provide  adequate  financing 
of  health  care  benefits  for  all  Americans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  13969.  A  bill  to  require  licensed  under- 
takers In  the  District  of  Columbia  to  furnish 
financial  statements  when  funeral  arrange- 
ments are  made;  to  the  Committee  on  th3 
District   of   Columbia. 

H.R.  13970.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  relat- 
ing to  retirement  annuities  for  teachers  in 
the  District  of  Columbi.i  to  increase  the  an- 
nuity payable  \.o  retired  teachers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By     Mr.     COHEN     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Hastings,  Ms.  Aezuc,  Mr.  Bbowin'  of 
California,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Podeli., 
and  Mr.  S.^rasin  ) : 
HR.    13971.   A   blU   to   establish   a   Health 
Education  Adiniaistration  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
to  provide  for  the  development  and  imple- 
mentatloa   of   a   national   health   education 
program;    to    the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    CONABLE    (for   himself,    Mr. 

SCHNEEBELI,    Mr.    DCNCAN,    Mr.    BVR- 

CENER,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Davis  of 
South  Carollr.a.  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 
EscH,  Mr.  Feaseb,  Mr.  Gunteb,'  Mr. 
Hastings,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hosmeh, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  McCol- 
LiSTEH,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Preter, 
Mr.  REGtT.A.  Mr.  SiarrH  of  New  York, 
Mr.    Walsh,    Mr.    Ware,    and    Mr. 
Yatron) : 
H.R.  13972.  A  bilf  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act   to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  long-term  care  services  within  the 
medicare  program,  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion  of  community   long-term   care  centers 
and  State  long-term  care  agencies  as  part  of 
a  new  administrative  structure  for  the  orga- 
nization and  delivery  of  long-term  care  serv- 
ices, to  provide  a  significant  role  for  persons 
eligible  for  long-term  care  benefits  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the   Committee  on  Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CULVER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Wolff.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Bokke  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Whalek,  and  Mr. 

GlLMAN)  : 

HR.  13973.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  title  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  concerning 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
to  extend  the  authority  for  the  Corporation, 
to  authorize  the  Corporation  to  issue  rem- 
surance.  to  suggest  dates  for  terminating  cer- 
tain activities  of  the  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gu^-EB,  Mr.  Mayne,  Mr.  Rtecle,  and 
Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York)  : 
H.R.    13974.   A   bUl   to   amend   the   Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  Increased 
accessibility  to  guaranteed  student  loans,  to 
extend  the  Emergency  Insured  Student  Loan 
Act  of  1969,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  tlie 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DOWNING : 
HJi.    13975.   A   blU   to   amend    the    act    of 
September  21,   1965,   as  amended,  providing 
for    the    establishment    of    tbe    Assateague 
Island   National   Seashore   in   the   States   of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By   Mr.   ESCH    (for   himself  and    Mr. 
Mr.  Steele)  : 
HJl.   13976.  A  bUl  to  estabUsh  a  national 
adoption   Information  exchange   system;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FREY  (for  himself,  Ms.  Abzitg, 
Mr.  Andebson  <rf  lUinols,  Mr. 
Bafalis,  Mr.  Buchamam,  Mr.  Davis  of 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Dunam,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Eshlkman,  Mr.  Fascell, 
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Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Oboveb,  Mr.  Gitmtes. 

Mr.    Haksxngton,    Mr.    Hechleb    ol 

West   Virgin!*,   Mr.   Helstoski,   Ms. 

HoLTZKAN ,  Mr.  JoNxs  Of  North  Caro- 

linft,    Mr.    Lehman,    Mr.    Lott,    Mr. 

Mn,i.wt,  Mr.  Mttchzll  of  Maryland, 

Mr.   MoBCAK,   Mr.    Mitrpht   of   New 

York,  and  Mr.  Mubpht  of  Illinois) : 

H.R.  13977.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 

United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  service 

pension  to  cerain  veterans  of  World  War  I 

and  pension  to  the  widows  of  such  veterans; 

to  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRET  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  PODKU.,  Mr.  Rkcxti^,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.    RosxirrHAl.,    Mr.    Rotbal,    BIr. 
Rtn»PE,  Mr.  Chaujes  Wilson  of  Texas, 
and  Mr.  Winn  ) : 
H.R.  13978.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  serv- 
ice pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  i>enslon  to  the  widows  of  such  veterans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By     Mr.     FRET     (for     himself,     Mr. 

McKiNNET,    and    Mr.    Mitcheli,    of 

New  York) : 

HJt.   13979.  A   biU   to  amend   tiUe  38  of 

the  United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide 

service  pension  to  certain  veterans  of  WorUl 

War  I  and  pension  to  the  widows  of  such 

veterans;    to    the    Committee    on    Veterans' 

Affairs. 

ByBJr.FUQUA: 
H.R.  13980.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  RaU  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  in  order  fo  provide 
for  a  demonstration  project  providing  cer- 
tain raU  tnmq>ortation  for  highway  recrea- 
tional vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  OATDOS: 
H.R.  13981.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  Soviet  energj 
investments;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

ByMr.  OILMAN: 
H.R.  13982.  A  bill  providing  for  temporary 
controls  of  certain  Increases  in  utility  rates; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

^   By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  13983.  A  bill  extending  the  authoriza- 
tions in  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  for  3  additional  years; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KOCH:  "^ 

H.R.  13984.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  demon- 
stration of  models  of  living  arrangements  for 
severely  handicapped  adults  as  alternatives 
to  Institutionalization  and  to  coordinate  ex- 
isting   suppmtive    services    necessitated    by 
such  arrangements,  to  improve  the  coordina- 
tion  of   housing   programs   with   respect   to 
handicapped  persons,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Moaklet,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  McSpadden,  Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mr.  Conters,  Ms.  Sckkoe- 
OKX,    Mr.    Dellxtms,    Mr.    Young    of 
Georgia,  Mr.   Stakk,  Ms.  Bxtske  of 
California.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Peppeb,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Ita.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Faunt- 
moT,  and  Ms.  Collins  of  Illinois) : 
R.R.  13986.  A  bill  amending  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Bir.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brot- 
HiLL   of   North   Carolina,   Mr.   Eck- 
BARDT,  and  Mr.  Lttken)  : 
HR.  13986.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  facilitate  the  collec- 
tion and  pubUe  dlaaemlnatlon  of  information 
concerning  the  holdings  of  and  transactions 
in  aeeuilties  by  institutional  Investors  and 
Investment  managers:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  NKLSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hamuiub)  : 
H.R.  13987.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  pro- 
grams of  Federal  assistance  for  comprehen- 
sive health  resources  planning,  and  to  assist 
the  States  In  regulating  the  coets  of  health 


care;   to  the  Committee  ion  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  I 

By  Mr.  NIX:  \ 

HJl.  13988.  A  bUl  to  further  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  by  designating  cer- 
tain   lands   for   inclusion    in    the   National 
Wilderness  Preservation  Bystem,  to  provide 
for  study  of  certain  additional  lands  for  such 
Inclusion,    and   for   other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By     Mr.     OBEY      (for     himself,     Mr. 
AoDABBO.    Mr.    Bwin.LO,    Mr.    Cleve- 
land, Mr.    Davis  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, Mr.  Hawki!<.s.  Mr.  Litton,  and 
Mr.  McCormack)  : 
H.R.  13989.    A    bill    to   protect    the    public 
health  and  welfare  by  providing  for  the  in- 
spection of  imported  dairy  products  and  by 
requiring   that   such   products   comply   with 
certain  minimum  standanis  for  quality  and 
wholesomeness  and  that  the  dairy  farms  on 
which  milk   is  produced  and  the  plants  In 
which  such  products  are  produced  meet  cer- 
tain  minimum  standards  of   sanitation;    to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  McKay, 
Mr.  Metcalfe.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Mortha,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal.   Mr.    Roy,    Mr.    Shocp,    Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Talcoit,  Mr.  Walsh,  and 
Mr.  ViGoarro)  : 
H.R.    13990.   A   bill   to  protect   the  public 
health  and  welfare  by  providing  for  the  in- 
spection of  Imported  dairy  products  and  by 
requiring  that  such  pro<lucts  comply  with 
certain  minimum  standards  for  quality  and 
wholesomeness  and  that  the  dairy  farms  on 
which  milk  is  produced  and  the  plants  in 
which  such  products  are  produced  meet  cer- 
tain  minimum   standards  of  sanitation;    to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (f»r  himself  and  Mr. 
QvTZ) : 
H.R.  13991.  A  bill  to  provide  for  obtaining 
certain  educational  statistics;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hutchinson)  : 
H.R.  13992.  A  bill  to  anvnd  the  Antitrust 
Civil  Process  Act  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  discovery  in  civil  antitrust  investiga- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    ROE    (for   himself    and    Mr. 
Drinan) : 
H.R.   13993.   A   bill   to   amend   section  4a, 
the  commodity  distrlbutioti  program  of  the 
Agriculture    and    Consumer   Protection   Act 
of  1973;   to  the  Commlttae  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  13994.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hastings,  Mr.  Ky«os,  Mr.  Syming- 
ton,  Mr.   Nelsen,    Mr.    Carter,    Mr. 
Heinz,  and  Mr.  Hubnut)  : 
H.R.  13995.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  health  policy  and 
to  assist  and  facilitate  the  development  of 
necessary  health  care  resoxn-ces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Porelgn  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STEELE : 
H.R.    13996.    A   bill   to   amend    the    Small 
Business  Act  to  provide  loans  to  small  busi- 
ness  concerns   to   assist   them   In  meeting 
mortgage  payments  and  operating  costs   If 
they  suffer  substantial  economic   Injury  as 
the  result  of  rising  fuel  prices;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  13997.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  Inequities  in 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  in  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement,  and  for  other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By    Mr.    TEAOUE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mosher,  Mr.  Heckler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.    Wydler,     Mr.    Downing,    Mr. 


Winn,    Mr.    Fttqtja,    Mr.   Rret,    Mr. 
Symington,     Mr.    Qoldwateb,    Mr. 
Hanna,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Floweks,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack, Mr.  Pasris,  Mr.  Berglano, 
Mr.     Cronin,     Mr.     Kctchum,     Mr. 
Martin  of  North  OaroUna,  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  California) : 
H.R.  13998.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration    for    researcib    and    develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program   management,   and   for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  (fcr  himself,  Mr. 
MosHER,  Mr.  Hecrux  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Wydler,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr. 
Winn,  Mr.  Puqua,  Mr.  Syming-^on. 
Mr.  GoLDWATER,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr. 
Esch,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Parris,  Mr.  McCormack,  Mr.  Cronin, 
Mr.  Bebgland,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Ket- 
chum,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
MiLFORD,   Mr.   Thornton,   and   Mr. 

GXJNTER)  : 

H.R.  13999.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  Kational  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
ByMr.  WALDIE: 

HR.  14000.  A  biU  to  revise  certain  pro- 
visions of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  per  diem  and  mileage  expenses  of  em- 
ployees and  other  Indlvlduias  traveling  on 
official  business,  and  for  ottter  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Govermaent  Operations 
ByMr.  WALSH: 

H.R.  14001.  A  bill  to  provKe  funds  for  bus 
companies  to  offset  the  rising  cost  of  gas- 
oline; to  ban  ornamental  gas  lighting  and 
pilot  lights;  and  to  establish  a  Standard 
House  Committee  on  Energgr;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  WRIGHT: 

H.R.  14002.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  23,  umted  States  Code,  dealing  with 
highway  beautlficatlon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 

HR.  14003.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  recently 
added  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
Professional  Standards  Revlerw  Organizations 
to  review  services  covered  under  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASPIN: 

HR.  14004.  A  bUI  to  authorize  the  dispesal 
of  antimony  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
supplemental  stockpile;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BAUMAN: 

HR.  14005.  A  hill  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  act  entitled  "Aa  Act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Assateague 
Island  National  Seashore  in  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  September  Jl,  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  CCMJilER: 

HR.  14006.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiving 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pascell,  Mr.  Frey,  Mr.  Hicks,  and 
Mr.  Sarasin)  :        ^ 

H.R.  14007.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  establish  a  program 
of  long-term  care  services  within  the  medi- 
care program,  to  provide  for  the  creation  of 
community  long-term  care  centers  and  State 
long-term  care  agencies  as  part  of  a  new 
administrative  structure  for  tbe  organization 
and  delivery  of  long-term  dire  services,  to 
provide  a  significant  role  for  persons  eligible 
for  long-term  care  benefits  In  the  adminlstra- 
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tlon  of  the  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  14008.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  expand  the  authority  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabo- 
lism, and  Digestive  Diseases  in  order  to  ad- 
vance a  national  attack  on  arthritis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Kyros,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Symington, 
and  Mr.  Roy)  : 
H.R.  14009.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By     Mr.     STARK     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Vanik,    Mr.    Moakley,    Mr.    McCor- 
mack, Mr.  Ashley,  and  Mr.  Drinan)  : 
H.R.  14010.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility  of  a 
national  park,  recreation  area,  or  wilderness 
area  In  the  ridgelands  east  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco  Bay   in   the   State   of   California,   and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the    Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.     STARK     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Seiberlinc.    Mr.    Bingham,    Mr.    de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.   Dellums,   Mr.   Edwards, 
of  California,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Wal- 
DiE,  Mr.  Lecgett,  B4r.  Rees,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Han- 
na, Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.    McCloskey,   Mr.   Moss, 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 
McKiNNEY,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Eckhardt, 
and     Mr.     Moorhead     of     Pennsyl- 
vania) : 
H.R.  14011.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility 
of  a  national  park,  recreation  area,  or  wilder- 
ness area  in  the  ridgelands  east  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  in  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas: 
H.R.  14012.  A   bill    making   appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  MAHON: 
HJi.  14013.  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 
\Omitted  from  the  Record  of  April  3,  1974] 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
H.J.  Res.  967.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the.  first   Tuesday  of  June   of  each   year  as 
National    Parliamentary    Law    Day;    "to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

[Submitted  April  4,  1974] 
By    Mr.    ARENDS     (for    hhnself,    Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Hubert,  Mr.  Cederberg, 
Mr.    Gray,    Mr.    O'Neill    and    Mr. 
McPall)  : 
H.J.  Res.  968.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  premises  occupied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  as   the   official   residence  of  the 
Vice  President  effective  upon  the  termination 
of  service  of  the  Incumbent  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations;    to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  461.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
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pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
how  it  should  receive  foreign  policy  Informa- 
tion during  the  period  from  the  Impeachment 
of  the  President  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives until  the  Senate  votes  on  such  im- 
peachment; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  462.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congresb  concern- 
ing the  President  not  signing  any  agreement 
with  a  foreign  country  or  Intem&tlonaJ  or- 
ganization during  the  period  from  his  Im- 
peachment by  the  House  of  Representatives 
until  the  Senate  votes  on  such  Impeachment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  463.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
the  President  not  traveling  abroad  on  Gov- 
ernment business  during  the  period  from  his 
impeachment  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives until  the  Senate  votes  on  such  im- 
peachment, and  concerning  a  foreign  head 
of  state  not  making  an  official  visit  to  the 
United  States  during  such  period;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   BINGHAM    (for   himself,    Ms. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Annunzio, 
Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Bercland, 
Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Biester,  Mrs.  Bogcs, 
Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Bolling.  Mr.  Bra- 
DEMAS,   Mr.   Brasco,   Mr.    Brown    of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Mr.    Burke    of    Massachusetts,    and 
Ms.  Burke  of  California) : 
H.   Con.    Res.   464.   Concurrent   resolution 
authorizing  a  bust  or  statue  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  Jr.,  to  be  placed  In  the  Capitol;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By   Mr.    BINGHAM    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Burton,  Mr.  Carey  of  New  York,  Ms. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay,  Ms.  Collins  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Corman,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  Culver,  Mr. 
DoMiNiCK  V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Daniel- 
son,  Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.   DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Diggs, 
Mr.  DoRN,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Dulski, 
Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  EiLBERC,  and  Mr.  Evans  of 
Colorado) : 
H.   Con.   Res.   465.   Concurrent   resolution 
authorizing    a    bust    or    statue    of    Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  to  be  placed  in  the  Capitol; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By   Mr.   BINGHAM    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Pascell,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Pindley, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Fraser.  Mr. 
Giaimo,    Mr.    Gibbons,   Ms.    Grasso, 
Mr.    Green    of    Pennsylvania,    Ms. 
Hansen    of    Washington,    Mr.    Har- 
rington,  Mr.  Havkkins,   Mr.   Hech- 
LER  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Mr.  HiCKS,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  HoR- 
TON,  Mr.  HosMER,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Hudnut,    Mr.    HuNCATE,    Mr.    John- 
son of  Colorado,  and  Ms.  Jordan)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  466.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing a  bust  or  statue  of  Martin  Luther 
King.   Jr.,   to   be   placed   In   the   Capitol;    to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Karth,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.    Kyros,    Mr.    Leggett,    Mr.    Lrr- 
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TON,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,   Mr.   McCloskey,   Mr. 
McKiNNEY,   Mr.   Madden,   Mr.   Mat- 
SUNGA,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Meeds.  Mr. 
Metcalfe,  Mr.  Mezvinsky,  Ms.  Mink, 
Mr.     Mitchell     of     Maryland,     Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  Kir.   Mosher,   Mr.   Moss,   Mr. 
MuRPKY  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Murphy 
of  New  York)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   467.   Concurrent   resolution 
authorizing    a    bust    or    statute    of    Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  to  be  placed  In  the  Capitol; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By   Mr.   BINGHAM    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Nix.    Mr.    Obey,    Mr.    O'Brien,    Mr. 
O'Neill.  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr. 
Peppee.    Mr.    PoDELL,    Mr.    Price    of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
Reio,    Mr.    Reuss,    Mr.    Riegle,    Mr. 
RoDiNO,    Mr.    Roe.    Mr.    Rosenthal. 
Mr.    RousH.    Mr.    Roy,    Mr.    Roybal, 
Mr.      Ryan,      Mr.      Sarbanes,      Mrs. 
ScHROEDER,  and  Mr.  Seiberling)  : 
H.    Con.    Res.   468.   Concurrent   resolution 
authorized  a  bust  or  statue  of  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.,  to  be  placed  In  the  Capitol;  to  the 
Committee    on    House    Administration. 

By   Mr.    BINGHAM    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Smith  of  New  York,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Steelman,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Stratton, 
Mr.    Symington,    Mr.   Thompson   of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Udall, 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Mr.  Vander  Veen, 
Mr.  Vanik.  Mr.  Vigorito,  Mr.  Waldie, 
Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Whalen,  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson    of   Texas.   Mr.   Wolff,   Mr. 
Wydler.    Mr.    Yates.   Mr.    Young   of 
Georgia.       and       Mr.       Young       of 
Illinois)  : 
H.    Con.    Res.    469.    Concurrent   resolution 
authorizing  a  bust  or  statue  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  to  be  placed  in  the  Capitol;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI : 
H.    Con.    Res.    470.    Concurrent   resolution 
expressing   the   sense   of   the   Congress  with 
respect  to  the  financial  consequences  of  re- 
moving professional  baseball  from  the  Rob- 
ert P.   Kennedy  Memorial   Stadium;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  Du  PONT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  471.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  vocational  and  career  stu- 
dent organizations:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GRASSO  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Steele) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  472.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  price  of  refined  petroleum 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  YATES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hech- 
LER  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Melcher, 
Mr.  GuDE,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mrs.  Burke  of  California,  Mr.  Gun- 
TER.  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois) : 
H.  Res.  1028.  Resolution  providing  for  tele- 
vision and  radio  coverage  of  proceedings  in 
the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  any  resolution  to  impeach  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 
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CALIFORNIA  AGRICULTURAL  LEAD- 
ERSHIP PROGRAM 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  4,  1974 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  agriculture 
is  the  leading  industry  in  the  State  of 


California,  and  certainly  it  is  the  basic 
industry  of  the  national  economy.  Agri- 
culture shares  all  the  pressures  for 
change  that  mark  a  highly  mobile,  rapid- 
ly changing  society.  Increasingly,  the 
well-being  and  vitality  of  this  industry 
are  determined  by  external  forces.  To 
prepare  the  leadership  of  California 
agriculture  to  relate  to  national  problems 
and  to  understand  how  these  forces  im- 


pinge on  agriculture,  the  California  agri- 
cultural leadership  program  was  initiated 
in  1972. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  are  privileged  to  have 
60  members  from  this  select  group  visit- 
ing the  Capital  this  week  for  a  series  of 
conferences.  The  list  of  ofiQcials  they  are 
slated  to  see  includes  HEW  Secretary 
Casper  Weinberger,  Associate  Justice 
William  Rehnquist,  Secretary  of  Labor 
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Peter  Brennan.  and  the  Director  of  the 
Ash.  The  balance  of  the  Itinerary  for 
this  group  ^eludes  visits  to  a  scientific 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Roy 
forestry  pj^serve  in  North  Carolina,  the 
TVA  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's Agriculture  Research  Laboratory 
in  Tennessee,  and  the  National  Fertilizer 
Development  Center  in  Alabama. 

The  California  agriculture  leaderihip 
program  is  an  adult  continuing  educa- 
tion program.  The  primary  goal  is  the 
continued  development  and  expansion 
of  a  pool  of  trained,  effective,  and  articu- 
late spokesmen  for  the  industry. 

The  program  is  managed  by  the  Agri- 
culture Education  Foundation,  Inc.,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Council  of  Califor- 
nia Growers;  Fresno  State  College;  Cali- 
fornia State  Polytechnic  University,  San 
Luis  Obispo;  University  of  California, 
Davis;  and  California  State  Polytechnic 
University,  Pomona. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  names  of 
these  60  outstanding  young  leaders  of 
agriculture  to  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record : 

Califobnia  Acrxcultuhal  Leadctship  Pro- 
cram  Class  No.  3 
Charles  E.  Boutonnet,  Salinas;  Dean  E. 
Buchlnger,  Santa  Ana;  Michael  L.  Campbell, 
Clarksburg:  William  H.  Colgate  ni,  Fresno; 
H.  A.  "Gus"  Collins  HI,  Orange  Cove;  Byron 
T.  Dennis.  GUroy:  Ronald  A.  Enomoto,  Half 
Moon  Bay; 

Eyvlnd  M.  Faye.  Jr.,  Winters:  Michael  E. 
Pitch.  Davis;  Richard  H.  Greer.  Claremont; 
Adln  A.  Hester,  Stockton;  Myron  D.  Holden- 
rled.  Kelseyvllle;  Daniel  P.  Holllngsworth, 
San  Jacinto:  Timothy  J.  Indart,  ClovU; 

Donald  Laub.  Fresno;  John  A.  Lewis,  Elk 
Grove;  Dale  W.  Long,  Chlno;  Benjamin  R. 
Olson,  Jr.,  Bakersfileld;  Robert  E.  Parks, 
Tomales;  Charles  A.  Prltchard.  Santa  Mar- 
garita; Robert  C.  Rathbone,  Martinez; 

Ernest  E.  Rlghettl  U,  Santa  MarU;  Ruben 
Rueda.  Salinas:  George  C.  Schmidt,  Gustlne; 
Michael  J.  StUl,  PortervUle;  Bernard  Teunls.1 
sen.  Corona;  Jeffry  C.  Thomson,  Bakersfleld; 
Richard  Vaughn,  Waterford;  and  Robert  W 
Wilbur,  Tulare. 

CLASS    NO.    4 

Rob  Roy  Beard,  Corcoran;  WUliam  Sonde, 
Sacramento:  Richard  Bozzano,  Stockton; 
Steward  Brown,  GasoUne;  John  Casazza, 
Hlghaon;  Ralph  Chaffee,  Heber;  Brian  Davie. 
Sacramento. 

Robert  Demple.  Santa  Rosa;  Paul  Dlener, 
Five  Points;  Jay  Goold.  Sacramento;  Thom- 
as Heffernan,  El  Centro:  Daniel  HeUbel,  Pope 
Valley;  DeWayne  Holmdahl,  Lompoc;  Arden 
Kashishlan.  Bakersfleld. 

Lawrence  Lempke,  Manhattan  Beach, 
Gene  Lundquist,  Bakersfleld;  Thomas  Mc- 
Graith,  Oxnard;  Phillip  Mowbray,  Blythe; 
Donald  Nelson,  Clovls;  Melvln  Oneto,  Elk 
Grove;  David  Plnkham,  Exeter. 

Ronald  Rodrlques,  Holllster;  Richard  Rus- 
seU,  New  Cuyama;  George  Soares,  Sacramen- 
to; Lloyd  Steuve,  Oakdale;  Hezu7  Vander 
Poel.  Chlno,  D«vld  Volz,  Sacramento;  Cart 
Vo88,  San  Joae;  Charles  Wllllanw,  Napa;  and 
OBcar  Wlneman,  Santa  Maria. 
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GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACTIVE  IN  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  ENERGY  CONSER- 
VATION 
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HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    ViaciNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THK  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  4,  1974 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
are  to  achieve  success  in  conserving  val- 
uable energy  resources,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Federal  Government  take  the 
lead.  With  this  in  mind,  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  &  March  20  state- 
ment by  Arthur  Sampson.  Administrator 
of  General  Services,  describing  the  Gov- 
ernment-wide policies  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  and  the  General  Services 
Administration  wWch  liave  led  to  a  23.3- 
percent  reduction  in  Federal  energy  con- 
sumption during  recent  months. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  and  as  sponsor  of 
the  National  and  Energj'  Study,  I  feel  a 
strong  sense  of  urgency  in  exploring  the 
new  energy  conservation  methods  which 
can  be  applied  to  our  Federal  buildings. 

Committee  members  will  meet  with  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  dis- 
cuss the  publication  of  its  new  "Energy 
Conservation  Design  Guidelines  for  Of- 
fice Buildings."  With  10,000  Federal 
buildings  owned  or  leased  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  in  the  United 
States,  and  with  more  under  design  or 
construction,  the  magnitude  of  possible 
energy  savings  through  Innovative  meth- 
ods, is  recognized. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Sampson's  statement,  and 
the  General  Services  Administration's 
Energy  Conservation— Fact  Sheet,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  Arthur  F.  Sampson,  Ad- 
ministrator. U.S.  Genqial  Services  Ad- 
ministration 

The  purpose  of  this  news  conference  Is  to 
give  you  a  progress  report  of  OSA's  efforts 
to  conserve  energy  today  and  tomorrow. 
GSA  Is  moving  ahead  vigorously  on  three 
fronts. 

new    BtnLDIVGS 

We  have  stopped  designing  buildings  that 
devour  and  waste  energy.  Uew  design  guide- 
lines based  on  comprehenBlve  and  effective 
research  have  been  published  and  are  being 
used  now!  These  new  design  features  can 
cut  energy  consumption  by  as  much  as  50  '"o . 
existing  buildings 

We  have  reduced  lighting.  We  have  re- 
duced heating.  We  have  reduced  cooling. 
This  has  saved  a  great  amount  of  energy. 
More  can  be  saved  by  retrofitting.  We  are 
doing  research  now  and  will  soon  issue  guide- 
lines for  the  conservation  of  energy  In  exist- 
ing buildings. 

automobiles  and  other  vehicles 
The  objective  here  Is  to  save  gas — lots  of 
It.  And,  we  are.  This  la  a  government-wide 
program.  Instructions  have  been  issued  and 
are  being  followed  that:  reduce  the  miles 
travelled;  red)ice  speed  to  50  mph;  requite 
regular   tune-ups;    require    carpooling;    and 


specify   the    use   of   compacts   except    when 
lareer  cars  are  fully  Justified. 

With  reduced  heating,  cooling,  lighting 
and  other  measures  In  GSA  operated  build- 
ings, we  are  saving  1.5  million  barrels  of 
oil  annually.  And,  with  our  automobile  pro- 
grams, we  are  saving  at  a  rate  of  10,000,000 
gallons  of  gas  annually. 

Last  June,  President  Nixon  directed  that 
each  federal  agency  reduce  Its  rate  of  energy 
cons-amptlon  by  seven  percent. 

As  winter  set  in,  the  President  directed 
the  federal  government  to  take  further  en- 
ergy conservation  steps.  He  told  the  Federal 
Energy  Administrator  that  "we  in  the  gov- 
ernment must  Intensify  our  efforts  in  set- 
ting an  example  for  the  nation." 

President  Nixon  has  asked  all  Americans 
to  do  what  they  can  to  help  conserve  our 
country's  dwindling  energy  supply.  At  GSA. 
we  are  working  to  reduce  energy  usage  by 
providing  good  government  management, 
nationwide. 

In  January,  Energy  Administrator  William 
Simon  directed  GSA  to  Implement  energy- 
saving  steps  which  involve  all  federal  ve- 
hicles, buildings,  procurement  and  federal 
contractors.  Since  then,  the  PEO  and  GSA 
i  have  developed  a  very  close  and  highly  effec- 
tive  inter-agency  working  arrangement. 

On  January  21,  GSA  Issued  energy  con- 
servation policies  and  procedures  for  the 
entire  executive  branch  of  government.  The 
intent  Is  to  bring  about  a  more  efficient 
use  of  energy  resources.  We  are  doing  this 
by  revising  federal  motor  Vehicle  manage- 
ment policies;  by  creating  and  assisting  with 
federal  employee  carpooling  and  by  a  more 
Judicious  use  of  lighting,  heating  and  cooUne 
in  all  federal  buUdlngs. 

On  March  8,  Mr.  Simon  announced  that 
energy  cutbacks  by  government  agencies 
have  saved  the  Nation  45  muiion  barrels  of 
oil  over  the  last  six  montbs.  In  taxpayer 
dollars,  this  represents  a  savings  of  about 
$360  million.  That's  an  overall  23.3  percent 
savings  In  energy  between  July  and  Decem- 
ber 1973,  Mr.  Simon  reported. 

Our  Federal  Energy  Administrator  gave 
most  of  the  credit  to  "federaj  employees  who 
cooperated  enthusiastically"  with  the  gov- 
ernment's overall  energy  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

While  we  beUeve  we  have  made  progress 
in  energy  conservation,  what  we  have  done  it, 
to  provide  short  term  solutions  to  a  long 
range  problem.  VThat  then  are  we  doing  to 
help  provide  the  long  range  solution? 

Two  years  ago  GSA  organized  a  national 
meeting  of  experts  to  discus*  energy  conser- 
vation m  buildings.  The  results  of  the  meet- 
ing were  dramatic  and  we  decided  to  design 
and  construct  a  model  federal  building  to 
demonstrate  what  could  be  done.  We  selected 
a  federal  office  buUding  In  Manchester,  N  H 
as  our  model.  ^ 

The  purpose  of  our  seven-story  Man- 
chester demonstration  buUdIng  is  primarily 
to  provide  a  working  laboratory  for  the  in-, 
stallatlon  of  both  recognized  and  innova- 
tive energy  conservation  techniques  and 
equipment.  It  is  GSA's  first  step  toward  a 
firm  commitment  to  the  conservation  of 
energy  In  the  design,  consttuctlon  and  op- 
eration of  all  federal  buUdlngs. 

The  completed  Manchester  building  Is  ex- 
pected to  operate  with  at  least  40  percent  ' 
less  energy  consumption  than  existing  buUd- 
lngs of  comparable  size.  One  of  its  energy 
conservation  features  wUl  be  a  solar  energy 
collector  on  the  roof  for  partial  heating 
purposes. 

In  addition,  GSA  also  is  going  to  con- 
struct an  environmental  demonfitratlon  proj- 
ect building  in  SagUiaw.  Michigan,  which 
will  provide  us  with  another  type  of  work- 
ing laboratory  centering  on  environmental 
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innovations.  At  o\ir  request,  59  colleges  and 
universities  gave  us  some  250  brainstorming 
ideas  for  possible  inclusion  In  the  proposed 
Saginaw  building.  As  a  result,  the  completed 
buUdlng  Is  expected  to  make  a  positive  con- 
tribution to  its  urban  surrounding  and 
provde  a  pleasant  Interior  environment  for 
employees  and  visitors. 

The  Saginaw  project  wUl  include  a  large 
solar  heat  collector  to  provide  pollution- 
free  energy  for  the  buUding;  greatly-reduced 
water  consumption,  including  collection  and 
use  of  rain  water  for  lawn  irrigation;  energy- 
efficient  design;  and  the  use  of  recycled 
construction  materials. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  have  learned 
from  our  efforts  is  that  energy  conservation 
and  environmental  quality  In  buildings  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  environmental  building 
in  Saginaw  will  use  many  energy  conserva- 
tion techniques,  and  the  Manchester  energy 
building  will  Include  features  to  improve 
both  the  habltabillty  and  overall  environ- 
mental aspects  of  the  building. 

Simultaneous  with  the  design  of  these 
two  buUdlngs,  GSA  contracted  with  outside 
consultants  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  Research  Corporation  to  create 
design  criteria  for  office  buildings  that  would 
result  in  reduced  energy  consumption.  GSA 
and  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
worked  with  this  team,  and  we  are  releasing 
today  a  publication  containing  the  results 
of  this  effort. 

The  book  is  entitled  "Energy  Conservation 
Design  Guidelines  for  Office  Bulldngs." 

The  guidelines,  the  first  comprehensive 
criteria  ever  printed  for  the  construction  in- 
dustry, highlight  more  than  185  ideas  for 
conserving  energy  tn  the  design,  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  office  buUdlngs.  They 
were  prepared  by  a  partnership  of  Dubin- 
Mlndell-Bloome  Associates,  consulting  en- 
gineers; Heery  and  Heery,  architects;  and 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  Re- 
search Corporation,  under  a  professional 
services  contract  with  GSA's  Public  Build- 
ings Service. 

This  book  Is  available  for  use  by  anyone. 
We  are  going  to  promote  its  use  by  private 
industry  and  expect  to  be  successful  in  doing' 
so.  In  almost  every  Instance,  energy  saved 
is  money  saved. 

Commercial  buildings  in  the  U.S.  consume 
the  equivalent  of  5.5  million  barrels  of  oU 
daily. 

Existing  buUdlngs  are  a  different  problem. 
They  were  designed  and  constructed  to  waste 
energy.  However,  a  great  deal  can  be  done, 
at  minimal  cost,  to  save  energy.  Here  are 
some  of  the  steps  taken  by  GSA  that  have 
reduced  energy  usage  In  buUdlngs  by  15rc  : 

1.  We  have  removed  1.2  million  fluorescent 
lamps  from  our  buildings  as  of  December  31, 
1973. 

2.  We  have  reduced  lighting  to  approxi- 
mately 50  foot  candles  for  normal  employee 
work  station  areas.  This  is  now  standard  in 
all  GSA  buildings  and  offices,  along  with 
limitations  of  30  foot  candles  for  general 
work  areas  and  up  to  10  foot  candles  for  hall- 
ways and  corridors,  except  where  safety  haz- 
ards would  result. 

3.  Additional  energy  savings  are  being  pro- 
vided by  keeping  GSA  controlled  space 
heated  at  between  65  and  68  degrees  during 
normal  winter  working  hours  and  cutting 
down  to  not  more  than  56  degrees  during 
non-working  hours.  This  summer,  we  are 
going  to  cool  our  offices  to  between  80  and 
82  degrees  during  working  hours,  as  com- 
pared to  a  76-78  degree  range  last  summer. 

4.  Our  GSA  buildings  bltc  now  being 
cleaned  during  day-time  hours  whenever 
possible    to   save   on   nlght-Ilghtlng. 

Your  government  Is  asking  all  Americans 
to  travel  less,  both  by  air  ahd  automobUe. 
Each  year,  federal  employees  have  traveUed 
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billions  of  mUes  on  official  business  and.  In 
doing  so,  consume  more  energy  than  any 
other  body  of  travelers  In  the  world.  So  we're 
doing  something  about  that,  too. 

Recognizing  the  vast  potential  for  energy 
savings,  GSA  has  launched  a  campaign  to 
have  federal  workers  "travel  by  phone."  In 
this  campaign,  government  employees  are 
e.icoxiraged  to  "take  a  ride  on  the  FTS" — The 
Federal  Telecommunications  System. 

Private  citizens  are  being  urged  to  drive 
fewer  miles  and  to  use  carpools.  The  same 
demands  are  being  made  of  federal  em- 
ployees. 

During  January  and  February  of  this  year, 
the  GSA  Interagency  Motor  Pool  system  used 
an  average  28  percent  less  fuel  as  compared 
to  the  anticipated  consumption.  And,  be- 
cause we've  found  that  good  maintenance  of 
vehicles  Is  a  fuel  saver,  GSA's  tune-up  pro- 
gram Is  being  emphasized  nationwide. 

Through  the  President's  initiative  in 
forming  the  Federal  Energy  Office  to  help 
cope  with  the  energy  crisis,  GSA  has  been 
designated  to  coordinate  a  number  of  en- 
ergy-saving programs.  We  are  working  with 
people  as  well  as  with  buildings  and  cars. 

First,  to  help  better  serve  our  people,  GSA 
is  working  with  all  other  federal  agencies 
to  increase  carpooling.  By  allocating  addi- 
tional federal  employee  parking  spaces 
around  the  nation  to  those  government 
workers  who  use  carpools,  we  are  going  to 
further  save  fuel,  energy  and  space.  In 
addition,  along  with  the  provision  of  more 
government-funded  mass  transit  facilities, 
carpooling  will  help  relieve  our  overcrowded 
urban  highways  and  perhaps  cut  down  on 
the  staggering  national  auto  death  toll. 

As  for  the  government's  use  of  cars,  most 
VIP  limousines  and  even  the  big  sedans  are 
now  being  phased  out  of  the  government 
fleet.  We're  now  buying  almost  nothing  but 
compact  and  sub-compact  cars. 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram, 100  percent  of  the  over  5,000  replace- 
ment sedans  procured  for  use  In  the  GSA 
Interagency  Motor  Pool  system  have  been 
compacts.  GSA  also  has  assisted  other  federal 
agencies  in  buying  smaller  sedans  to  re- 
place limovisines,  heavy  and  medium  sedans. 

The  delivery  to  the  government  of  the 
Initial  procurement  of  500  compact  vehicles 
has  been  completed.  Delivery  of  the  remain- 
ing 4,500  compacts  Is  proceeding  daily. 

Energy  conservation  is  nothing  new  to 
GSA.  Long  before  the  energy  crisis  was  a 
reality,  GSA  was  working  to  Improve  the 
management  of  all  federal  property  and 
buildings  with  an  objective  to  conserve  en- 
ergy as  well  as  money.  What  we  started  doing 
years  and  months  ago  Is  now  showing  some 
impressive  results. 

While  we  know  we  have  a  good  start,  we 
also  think  It's  only  that — a  start.  There's 
more  to  do,  there's  more  we  can  conserve, 
and  that's  what  we  expect  to  accomplish 
with  GSA's  good  government  management 
nationwide. 

Energy  Conservation — Fact  Sheet  : 
Buildings 

GSA  owns  or  leases  10,000  buildings  In  the 
U.S.  containing  44%  of  all  federal  office 
space. 

Lighting — 1.2  million  fluorescent  light 
tubes  removed  by  12/31/73  (450,000  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  area  alone).  Reusable  tubes 
stored  for  replacement.  Light  levels  now  50 
foot  candles  at  employee  work  stations 
(desks) ,  30  In  general  work  areas,  and  up  to 
10  In  non-work  areas  (some  higher  excep- 
tions granted  when  justified) .  Exterior  blind- 
ing lighting  eliminated  except  for  security 
purposes. 

Result:  Energy  saving,  1st  half  FY  vs.  1st 
half  FY  73=88,000  bbls.  crude  oil. 
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Heating — Not  to  exceed  es^-es"  during 
work  hours,  55'   in  non-work  hours. 

Result:  Energy  saving  1st  half  FY  74  vs. 
1st  half  FY  73:1:478.200  bbls.  crude  oU. 

Cooling — Summer  1973:  between  76''-78°. 
Now:  80'^-82'.  Other  electrical  savings  from 
daytime  cleaning  and  less  weekend  buUdli'.g 
use. 

Result:  Energy  saving  1st  half  FY  74  vs. 
1st  half  FY  73^244.800  bbls.  crude  oU. 

Total  savings:  811.000  bbls.  crude  oil  in 
lighting,  heating  and  cooling. 

New  Buildings — Energy  Conservation 
Demonstration  Building  in  Manchester,  N.H.. 
soon  to  be  under  construction,  includes 
energy  conservation  design  and  operational 
features  aimed  at  cutting  consumption  40'"r. 
Environmental  Demonstration  Building  in 
Saginaw.  Mich.,  now  under  Congressional 
consideration,  also  includes  energy  saving 
systems. 

"Energy  Conservation  Design  Guidelines 
far  Office  Buildings,"  a  publication  being  re- 
leased today,  offers  185  energy  saving  ideas 
for  architects  and  engineers. 

Existing  Buildings — 46  repair  and  altera- 
tion projects  presently  underway  with  ex- 
pected result  of  up  to  5 '7  energy  reduction. 
A  document  outlining  energy  saving  im- 
provements for  existing  buildings  will  be 
published  soon. 

VEHICLES 

GSA  operates  67.000  vehicles  in  the  Inter- 
agency Motor  Pool  sjstem.  Total  federal  fleet 
is  420,000  vehicles. 

Government-wide  policy  requires  mileage 
reduction  20  ""^ . 

AU  federal  vehicles  to  observe  50  mph  speed 
limit. 

AU  sedans  now  being  acquired  by  the  GSA 
Interagency  Motor  Pool  are  compacts. 

Of  211  limousines,  heavy  and  medium  se- 
dans, 159  have  been  replaced  by  snaaller  cars. 
The  number  remaining  wUl  be  reduced  as 
soon  as  additional  small  cars  become  avail- 
able. 

Result:  Energy  savings  by  Interagency 
Motor  Pool  for  Jan.  and  Feb.  1974=2.7  mU- 
lion  gallons  of  gasoline  or  58,200  bbls.  of  crude 
oil. 

CARPOOLING 

Objective  is  to  significantly  Increase  car- 
pooling  among  federal  employees.  Where 
practical,  90';  of  employee  parking  to  be 
used  by  carpools.  Special  additional  pro- 
visions for  the  handicapped,  motorcycles  and 
bicycles. 

GSA  Central  Office  BuUdlng  now  has  476 
employees  In  103  carpools  taking  up  92^;;  of 
employee  parking  spaces.  Previously,  178 
GSA  employees  used  123  spaces  with  only 
32  carpools.  (GSA  went  from  1.4  to  4.3  per- 
sons per  car.) 

If  citywide  carpooling  would  Increase 
ridership  from  1.2  to  Just  2  persons  per  car. 
the  result  would  be  220,000  cars  a  day  taken 
off  the  streets  in  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton area,  with  a  savings  of  425,000  gallons 
of  gas  and  five  million  mUes  of  driving  per 
day.  according  to  the  D.C.  Department  of 
Highways  and  Traffic. 

TRAVEL  »^ 

All  federal  employees  encouraged  to  use 
long  distance,  conference  calls,  teletype  and 
data  links  (services  furnished  by  GSA)  in 
lieu  of  official  travel. 

PROCUREMENT 

Life  cycle  costing,  including  enetgy  costs, 
will  be  considered  In  purchasing  approxi- 
mately 9,000  air  conditioners  annually. 

Studies  now  are  underway  for  application 
of  life  cycle  and  energy  saving  standards  to 
purchases  of  other  commercial  products  by 
the  government. 

Arthur  F.  Sampson,  Administrator,  Marclx 
20, 1974. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  HOGAN- 
"MR.  DA." 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or   KKW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  4.  1974 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  deep  and  profound  sense  of  sorrow  that 
I  join  with  millions  of  New  Yorkers  In 
mourning  the  passing  of  Francis  S.  Ho- 
gan,  the  venerable  district  attorney  of 
Manhattan  who  died  on  Tuesday  at  the 
age  of  72.  The  death  of  Frank  Hogan 
signifies  the  end  of  a  legendary  era  of 
excellence  in  the  office  of  the  district 
attorney. 

"Mr.  D.A."'  as  Hogan  was  affection- 
ately referred  began  his  illustrious  career 
in  1941  after  serving  with  distinction  on 
the  staff  of  his  predecessor.  Thomas  JE. 
Dewey.  From  the  outset,  Hogan  devel- 
oped the  respect  of  his  colleagues  based 
on  his  hard  work,  and  unyielding  sense 
of  fairness  and  that  excellent  reputation 
remained  untarnished  for  his  entire  32- 
year  term. 

Frank  Hogan  was  best  known  for  his 
reloitless  pursuit  of  the  forces  of  cor- 
ruption which  seem  to  pervade  all  major 
urban  areas.  He  was  responsible  for  the 
arrests  and  convictions  of  thousands  of 
major  criminals.  Throughout  the  years 
the  long  arm  of  Hogan 's  ofBce  was  feared 
by  all  elements  of  the  criminal  world. 
Yet,  beneath  the  hardened  image  of 
Hogan  created  by  his  profession,  there 
was  a  fine  and  compassionate  gentleman. 
He  was  a  dedicated  husband  and  fine 
family  man.  He  maintained  lasting  rela- 
tionship with  his  "beloved  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  he  grew  to  be  one  of  their 
most  distinguished  alumni.  Many  of  the 
fine  lawyers  in  New  York  today  once 
worked  or  had  some  contact  with  Frank 
Hogan,  and  many  remained  indebted  to 
him  for  his  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
the  law.  He  taught  both  by  the  book  and 
by  example. 

There  was  an  endearing  quality  about 
Frank  Hogan  which  I  yrill  always  re- 
member. He  was  a  man  who  pursued  his 
work  with  tremendous  vigor,  never  once 
sacrificing  his  imimpeachable  integrity. 
He  handled  the  awesome  power  he  pos- 
sessed with  compassion  and  dignity  but 
firmly  as  well. 

Unlike  many  of  his  contemporaries  his 
piu-pose  as  DA  was  promoting  justice  and 
not  producing  headlines.  He  established 
himself  as  a  testimonial  to  what  an  ex- 
emplary public  servant  should  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  New  York  City  has  lost 
one  of  its  true  giants  in  Frank  Hogan. 
A  most  fitting  testimonial  to  this  man 
would  be  for  his  successors  to  maintain 
the  tradition  of  excellence  which  he  es- 
tablished in  the  district  attorney's  office. 
I  know  I  speak  for  millions  of  New  York- 
ers as  well  as  all  friends  of  Justice  and 
law  when  I  extend  my  deepest  condo- 
lences to  his  widow,  Mary,  and  assure 
her  that  the  memory  of  Frank  Hogan 
will  endure  for  years  to  comie. 
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STATEMENT  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
JOEL  T.  BROYHILI4  OF  VIRGINIA 
ON  A  BILL  TO  INCREASE  THE  AN- 
NUITY PAYABLE  TO  RETIRED 
TEACHERS  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 


April  4,  197^^ 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGIN^ 

I'f  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  4.  1974 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  which  will  increase  the  annuity 
payable  to  certain  retired  District  of  Col- 
imibia  public  school  teachers.  This  legis- 
lation is  designed  to  establish  a  minimum 
monthly  retirement  annuity  for  teachers 
which  is  not  less  than  the  minimum  so- 
cial security  benefit  and  to  bring  the  re- 
tirement benefits  of  pre-October  20,  1969 
retirees  and  supervisor  annuitants  up  to 
the  standard  applicable  to  present-day 
retiring  teachers. 

The  first  provision  in  this  bill,  that 
dealing  with  teacher  retirees  whose 
monthly  annuity  is  less  than  the  mini- 
mum social  security  benefit,  would  equal- 
ize the  retired  teacher  benefit  and  the 
social  security  minimum  benefit.  This 
equalization  of  minimum  benefits  would 
be  sustained  and  kept  equal  to  any  cost- 
of-living  increase  applied  to  the  mini- 
mum social  security  benefit  in  the  future. 
Under  current  law,  tliis  would  be  $90.50 
per  month  and  would  increase  to  $93.80 
in  June.  In  addition,  the  monthly  rate 
of  annuity  payable  to  a  surviving  cliild 
would  not  be  less  than  the  minimum  so- 
cial security  benefit,  including  any  cost- 
of-living  increase  added  to  that  amount, 
or  three  times  such  minimum  social  se- 
curity amount  divided  by  the  number  of 
surviving  children  entitled  to  an  annuity, 
whichever  is  the  lesser. 

The  major  provision  of  this  bill  deals 
with  the  pre-October  20,  1969  retirees. 
This  date  is  used  because  it  is  the  effective 
date  when  the  teachers'  retirement  sys- 
tem was  liberalized  and  otherwise  im- 
proved the  benefits  of  teachers  who  re- 
tired after  that  date. 

The  major  improvement  in  the  retire- 
ment system  was  that  a  retiree's  annuity 
was  computed  after  October  20,  1969  on 
the  basis  of  his  or  her  average  salary 
for  the  highest  3 -year  earning.  The  pre- 
October  20.  1969  retiree's  annuity  was 
computed  on  the  basis  of  his  or  her  high- 
est 5  years  of  earning.  Consequently,  In- 
dividuals who  retired  before  October  20, 
1969  have  generally  received  substantially 
lower  annuities  than  those  who  retired 
after  that  date.  This  inequity  Is  addressed 
In  my  bill  by  providing  an  increase  of 
$240  in  the  annuity  payable  to  those 
teachers  retired  prior  to  October  20, 1969. 
In  addition,  an  annuity  payable  to  the 
surviving  spouse  of  an  annuitant  who 
retired  prior  to  the  October  20,  1969  date 
Is  increased  by  $132. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  truly  a  himian- 
Itarian  effort,  extending  moderate  bene- 
fits to  those  retired  teachers,  surviving 


spouses  and  children  who  are  most  in 
need  of  the  benefits  this  bill  provides. 
This  legislation  does  not  provide  a  wind- 
fall but  rather  is  intended  to  relieve  the 
desperate  financial  plight  of  our  elderly 
retired  teachers  who  are  faced  with  the 
unprecedented  inflationary  expansion  of 
our  economy  and  which  has  had  a  par- 
ticularly devastating  effect  on  them.  They 
are  not  seeking  handouts  from  the  Gov- 
ernment but  like  the  elderly  recipients  of 
social  security,  they  are  (^ily  seeking  fi- 
nancial relief  and  security  in  their  retired 
years.  Our  commitment  toward  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  for  ttiese  deserving 
Americans  is  clear,  and  I  urge  early  and 
favorable  consideration  by  my  colleagues 
of  this  bill  which  I  have  proposed  today. 


OUTSTANDING  TAR  NAMED 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OP   SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  #,  1974 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  South 
Dakota  takes  great  pride  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  its  young  people.  During  the 
past  year,  one  such  fine  yoimg  citizen 
has  received  national  recognition  for  her 
many  contributions  to  her  school,  her 
community,  and  the  organizations  of 
which  she  is  a  member.  Her  name  is 
Cindy  Ritter  of  Mound  City,  S.  Dak.,  and 
her  accomplishments  were  recently  re- 
views in  TARget,  a  national  publication 
of  the  National  Teenage  Republicans: 
Outstanding  TAR  Kamed 
Cindy  Ritter,  immediate  past  State  Chair- 
man of  South  Dakota,  was  selected  as  the 
"Outstanding  TAR"  In  the  Nation  at  the  Na- 
tional TAR  Leadership  Conference  In  Wash- 
ington last  June. 

In  past  years,  two  or  three  outstanding 
TARS  have  received  this  hoaor,  but  due  to 
Cindy's  exceptional  record  in  TARS,  she  was 
the  only  recipient  of  this  coveted  award  for 
the  •73-'74  period. 

Cindy  became  a  member  of  Teen  Age  He- 
publicans  almost  6  years  ago  when  she  joined 
the  Campbell  County  TARS.  She  held  nu- 
merous Club  offices  and  wa*  elected  Club 
President  In  1972.  Under  her  leadership  the 
Club  continued  to  grow  at  a  very  rapid  rate 
and  later  Campbell  County  TARS  was  chosen 
as  one  of  the  three  "Outstanding  TAR  Clubs" 
in  the  country. 

During  her  senior  year,  Cindy  was  elected 
State  Chairman  of  South  Dakota  and  she 
immediately  began  to  orgaiMze  new  TAR 
Clubs  throughout  the  state  and  to  help  ex- 
pand the  existing  ones.  With  the  help  of 
TAR  Advisor,  Alice  Kimdert,  Cindy  traveled 
across  the  state  assisting  eouth  Dakota 
TARS  In  every  way  possible.  By  the  end  of 
her  term  in  office,  the  number  of  TAR  Clubs 
liad  doubled! 

It  was  no  surprise  when  Clqdy  was  chosen 
"Outstanding  TAR  Girl"  of  South  Dakota. 

At  PoUock  High  School.  Cindy  was  in- 
volved in  a  wide  range  of  activities 

everything  from  Student  Council  to  serving 
on  the  Annual  stair.  She  was  a  Cheerleader, 
a  Class  Officer,  Homecoming  Attendant,  and 
Campbell  County  Snow  Queen. 

Olndy  was  President  of  Future  Homemak- 
ers  of  America  and  the  recipient  of  several 
FHA  awards  . ,  .  excelled  In  High  School  De- 
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bate  .  .  .  and  was  an  officer  In  South  Dakota 
4-H  Club. 

In  addition,  Cindy  served  as  President  of 
her  Church  Youth  Group  for  3  years  and 
also  was  a  Sunday  School  teacher. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Cindy's  warm  per- 
sonality and  sincere  Interest  in  others  are 
two  of  her  greatest  assets  and  we  are  confi- 
dent that  her  years  at  South  Dakota  State 
University  where  she  Is  a  freshman,  wUl  be  as 
rewarding  as  her  high  school  days  in  TARS. 


TAX-CUTTING  INSANITY 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   VnCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Apra  4.  1974 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  March  30  edition  of  Business 
Week  Included  an  excellent  editorial 
concerning  the  proposal  to  reduce  in- 
come taxes  by  $10  billion  this  year. 

While  tax  reduction  is  alvrays  politi- 
cally popular,  such  a  reduction  in  Federal 
revenues  at  a  time  of  high  inflation  and 
iiuge  Federal  deficits  would  not  be  re- 
sponsible. 

Such  a  reduction  could  only  worsen 
the  infiation  which  already  exceeds  an 
annual  rate  of  10  percent  and  is  eating 
away  at  the  value  of  every  worker's  pay- 
check. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, "Tax-Cutting  Insanity,"  be  print- 
ed in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record^ 
as  follows : 

Tax-Cutting  Insanttt 

It  is  bard  to  see  how  any  rational  man 
could  seriously  argue  for  man  deficit  spend- 
ing at  a  time  when  Inflation  is  hitting  the 
explosive  rate  of  10%  a  year.  But  politicGms 
in  an  election  year  are  not  rational  men.  So 
pejhaps  It  should  not  be  surprising  that  the 
Democratic  majority  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Conmilttee  of  Congress  is  reconunendlng  a 
$10-blllion  tax  cut  to  expand  consvmier  de- 
mand this  year. 

Surprising  or  not,  the  proposal  is  deadly 
dangerous.  It  would  push  the  federal  budget 
deficit  over  «20-bmion  in  fiscal  1975.  And 
this  huge  Injection  of  fiscal  stimvaation 
would  come  on  top  of  the  Infiattonary  $61- 
blllion  deficit  of  the  last  three  fiscal  years. 

The  congressmen  who  signed  the  majority 
report  obviously  suffer  from  a  special  kind 
of  tvmnel  vision.  They  are  looking  at  the 
modest  Increase  in  luiemployment  and  the 
decline  In  real  Income  that  has  accompanied 
the  slowdown  of  the  economic  boom  In 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  They  are  Ig- 
noring the  roaring  inflation  that  flogged  the 
economy  to  an  unsustainable  growth  rate 
in  1973  and  threatens  to  become  totally  un- 
controllable in  1974. 

UntU  that  inflation  slows  down,  both 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  shovad  lean 
strongly  toward  restraint.  If  consumer  de- 
mand appears  to  need  some  reinforcement 
later  in  the  year.  Treasury  Secretary  Shultz 
already  has  pointed  to  a  way  of  providing  It 
without  promoting  still  more  inflatioa.  He 
has  suggested  cutting  the  present  levels  of 
tax  wlthhokllng  to  reduce  overwithholdlng 
by  about  es-bllUon  a  year.  ScaUng  down  tbe 
withholding  would  give  oonsiuaers  immadt- 
Ate  spending  money,  but  It  would  not  In- 
crease  the  cumulative  deficit  because  the 
~^-'  government  would  have  to  refund  the  money 
In  any  case. 
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The  Shultc  proposal  deserves  serious  con- 
rtderatlon.  To  go  beyond  that  and  cut  taxes 
In  the  midst  of  the  present  Infiation  would 
be  pure  Insanity. 
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MISS  BERTHA  E.  EASTON  HONORED 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 


OF    RHODE    JSLAITD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1974 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too  of- 
ten the  efforts  of  citizens  dedicated  to 
helping  the  less  fortunate  go  unnoticed. 
Just  recently,  however,  the  contribution 
of  Miss  Bertha  E.  Easton  to  the  Rhode 
Island  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory  Dis- 
ease Association  received  deserved  recog- 
nition. 

This  remarkable  lady  has  given  25,000 
hours  of  volunteer  work  to  the  associa- 
tion over  the  past  16  years.  Her  retire- 
ment from  a  career  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  only  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  what  was  to  become  a  legendary 
effort  in  the  fight  against  TB,  emphy- 
sema, and  other  lung  diseases.  She  has 
been  a  tireless  worker  for  the  association, 
giving  each  task  unparalleled  enthusi- 
asm. Words  and  awards  cannot  fully  ex- 
press the  importance  of  her  service.  We, 
in  Rhode  Island,  are  all  so  proud  of  her. 
I  salutfe  her  and  congratulate  her  for  her 
most  generous  and  outstanding  contribu- 
tions. 

I  include  a  recent  story  from  the  Prov- 
idence Evening  Bulletin  to  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Ex-IRS  EMPiiOTix  Made  Good 
(By  Sonya  P.  Gray) 

A  small  and  smiling  white-haired  lady  lis- 
tened today  as  about  SO  friends  and  admirers 
gathered  to  pay  tribute  for  her  contribution 
of  25,000  hours  of  volunteer  work  to  the 
Rhode  Island  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory 
Disease  Association  since  1958. 

"She's  a  former  Internal  Revenue  Service 
employe  who  made  good,"  quipped  John  J. 
O'Brien,  the  district  director  of  the  IRS.  Miss 
Bertha  E.  Easton  worked  there  32  years  be- 
fore her  retirement. 

"She  is  so  thoughtless  trf  her  own  con- 
venience and  comfort,"  said  the  Rev.  William 
E.  Anthony,  assistant  minister  of  Grace  Epis- 
copal Church,  which  Miss  Easton  attends. 

He  described  the  elderly  volunteer,  who 
lives  at  123  Elmwood  Ave.,  as  having  "this 
beautiful  naivete"  and  "a  rugged,  determined 
resolution  that  eoes  on  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens. She  has  this  lovely  Innocence." 

And  throughout  the  party  in  the  assocla- 
tions  Westminister  Mall  office,  Miss  Easton 
smiled  graciously  and  accepted  with  thanks 
a  scrapbook  of  memories  and  photographs. 
When  asked  her  age,  she  laughingly  asked, 
"You  don't  have  to  put  that  in  the  paper, 
do  you?" 

One  speaker  estimated  that  the  25.000 
hours  of  volunteer  work  by  Miss  Easton 
amotuit  to  more  than  12  years  of  work,  or 
about  $55,000  if  she  bad  been  paid'  $75 
weekly. 

Miss  Easton  said  that  If  given  that  amount 
of  money,  "I  really  wouldn't  know  what  to 
do  with  it." 

She  said  that  years  ago  a  close  friend  died 
of  tuberciUosis,  and  her  volunteer  work  for 
the  association  is,  in  a  way.  In  memory  of 
that  friend. 


PER  DIEM  AND  MILEAGE 
ALLOWANCES 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4,  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  revise  certain 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  per  diem  and  mileage  allow- 
ances for  Government  employed  and 
other  individuals  traveling  on  official 
business. 

Under  present  law,  an  employee,  while 
traveling  on  official  business  away  from 
his  designated  post  of  duty  inside  the 
continental  United  States,  is  entitled  to 
a  per  diem  allowance  of  $25.  This  allow- 
ance is  to  reimburse  the  employee  for 
lodging,  meals,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  $25  a  day 
for  lodging,  meals,  and  other  expenses  is 
totally  inadequate  to  offset  the  actual 
costs  for  those  items  in  many  areas  of  the 
United  States.  Employees  who  are  re- 
quired to  travel  in  the  course  of  their 
official  duties  are  suffering  from  this  in- 
adequacy as  they  must  pay  for  expenses 
in  excess  of  the  $25  limit  out  of  their  own 
pockets. 

My  bill  would  overcome  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  present  per  diem  rate  by 
increasing  it  to  $35,.  I  believe  that  this 
amount  more  accurately  refiects  the  cost 
of  lodging,  meals  and  other  exp>enses  in- 
curred by  employees  who  must  travel  on 
behalf  of  the  Government. 

With  respect  to  mileage  and  related 
allowances,  my  bill  would  provide  a  fair 
and  equitable  method  for  computing  the 
rate  of  these  allowances  by  requiring  that 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  conduct  a  quarterly  study  to  de- 
termine the  actual  cost  to  an  employee  or 
other  individual  performing  service  for 
the  Government  for  the  use  of  a  privately 
owned  automobile,  motorcycle,  or  air- 
plane, in  the  conduct  of  official  duties. 
The  results  of  this  study  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  or  his  designee  to 
be  used  in  revising  regulations  governing 
the  authorized  payments  of  the  actual 
cost  as  determined  by  the  study. 

I  believe  that  the  method  proposed  in 
this  bill  to  determine  the  actual  costs  to 
the  employee  of  operating  a  private 
vehicle  in  the  course  of  his  official  duties 
is  fair  and  equitable.  The  energy  crisis, 
as  we  are  all  painfully  aware,  has  con- 
tributed to  a  general  and  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  petroleum  products, 
and  the  long-term  outlook  for  the  cost 
of  these  products  is  upward.  Therefore, 
such  a  method  as  I  have  proposed  to  re- 
imburse employees  for  their  expenses  in 
this  area  is  urgently  needed  to  correct 
present  inequities  and  to  avoid  them  in 
the  future. 

HJl.  14000 
A  bin  to  revise  certain  provisions  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  per  diem 
and  mUeage  expenses  of  employees  and 
other  individuals  traveling  oo  oOclal  busi- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  tbe  Senate  and  House  of 
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Representatives  of  tbe  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  5702(a)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  per  diem  allowance  of  em- 
ployees traveling  on  official  business  within 
the  continental  United  States,  Is  amended 
by  deleting  '•»25"  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  "$36". 

(b)  Section  6702(c)(1)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  reimbursement  for 
actual  and  necessary  travel  expenses  of  em- 
ployees under  unusual  circumstances  m  ex- 
cess of  the  mazlmtim  per  diem  allowance,  is 
amended  by  deleting  "»40"  and  Inserting  in 
place  thereof  "$60." 

(c)  Section  5703(c)(1)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  per  diem  allow- 
ance of  individuals  serving  without  pay  or  at 
•1  a  year  for  travel  inside  the  continental 
United  States,  Is  amended  by  deleting  "$26" 
and  inserting  "$35"  in  place  thereof. 

(d)  Section  5703(d)(1)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  reimbursement  for 
actual  and  necessary  travel  expenses  of  in- 
dividuals serving  without  pay  or  at  $1  a  year 
under  unusual  circumstances  in  excess  of 
the  maximum  per  diem  allowance,  is  amended 
by  deleting  "$40"  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  "$60". 

(e)  Section  6704  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  mUeage  and  related  allow- 
ances of  employees  and  other  individuals  per- 
forming services  on  official  business  inside 
or  outside  the  designated  poet  of  duty  or 
place  of  service,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"t  6704.  MUeage  and  related  allowances 

"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  prescribing  and 
administering  the  regulations  authorized  by 
section  5707  of  this  title,  the  ComptroUer 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  conduct, 
beginning  on  July  1  of  each  fiscal  year,  a 
cost  study  to  determine  the  actual  cost  a 
mUe  to  an  employee  or  other  individual  per- 
forming service  for  the  Government,  who  is 
engaged  on  official  business  inside  or  outside 
the  designated  post  of  duty  or  place  of  serv- 
ice, for  the  use  of  a  privately  owned  motor- 
cycle, automobile,  or  airplane  and  submit  to 
the  President  or  his  dealignee,  not  later  than 
the  beginning  of  the  third  month  after  such 
date,  the  resiUts  of  such  study.  The  Presi- 
dent or  his  designee  shall  include  the  spe- 
cific results  of  the  study  of  the  ComptroUer 
General  in  regulations  governing  the  author- 
ized payment  of  the  actual  costs  described 
above.  The  ComptroUer  General  shall  con- 
tinue his  study  of  the  appropriate  and  cur- 
rent accurate  determination  of  such  costs 
and  shaU  transmit  his  then  current  determi- 
nations at  the  beginning  of  the  third  month 
after  the  presentation  of  the  results  of  each 
prior  study.  The  President  or  his  designee 
shall  revise,  maintain,  and  administer,  on  a 
ciarent  basis,  the  regulations  prescribed  un- 
der section  6707  of  thU  title  governing  the 
reimbursement  of  such  costs  to  the  employee 
or  individual  concerned. 

"(b)  An  employee  or  individual  described 
In  subsection  (a)  of  thU  section  shall  not 
use  a  privately  owned  motorcycle,  automo- 
bUe,  or  airplane  under  the  circumstances  de- 
scribed in  8ub8ecti(»i  (a)  of  this  section  un- 
less specificaUy  authorized  in  writing  to  do 
to  in  the  travel  authorization.  Such  written 
authorization  for  the  use  of  a  privately  owned 
motorcycle,  automobUe,  or  airplane  shaU  be 
made  only  in  the  interests  of  the  efficient 
and  effective  conduct  of  official  business  of 
the  Government  and  only  if  the  use  of  pub- 
lic tran«portation  by  the  employee  or  indi- 
vidual ooaccrned  would  be  a  personal  hard- 
ship or  against  tbe  public  Interest.". 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONTROL  OF  UTILITY  RATES 


April  ^,  1974, 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF   NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  4,  1974 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  rash  of 
utility  rate  increase  requests  has  flooded 
our  Nation.  Substantial  rate  increases  in 
an  essential  conunodity,  such  as  electric- 
ity, cuts  deeply  into  our  pocketbooks, 
escalating  the'^cost  of  living  far  beyond 
wage  increases. 

The  utility  companies  contend  that 
there  are  two  main  reasons  for  this  sud- 
den flood  of  rate  increase  applications. 
The  first  is  labelled  a  "cost  of  fuel  ad- 
justment" in  response  to  the  rising  price 
of  crude  oil  and  coal.  The  second  has 
been  euphemistically  termed  a  "conser- 
vation adjustment"  »nd  outrageously 
seeks  more  revenue  based  upon  de- 
creased electric  usage  brought  about  by 
citizenry  conservation. 

I  have  recently  submitted  testimony  at 
three  separate  hearings  before  the  New 
York  State  Public  Service  Commission 
in  opposition  to  utility  rate  increase  pro- 
posals in  my  own  region  of  southeastern 
New  York.  Among  my  recommendations 
for  easing  the  burden  of  increased  costs 
to  the  consumer  were:  first,  a  request 
that  the  PSC  rescind  its  order  which 
allows  automatic  fuel  cost  charges  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer;  second,  a 
3-month  delay  for  increases  related  to 
fuel  costs  so  that  the  prices  in  question 
can  stabilize;  third,  the  sharing  of  any 
valid  increased  fuel  costs,  with  the  con- 
sumer bearing  50  percent  of  the  bxu-den 
and  the  utility  company  absorbing  the 
other  50  percent. 

White  these  proposals  are  subject  to 
New  York  State  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion acceptance  or  rejection,  there  is  an 
area  where  Congress  can  act  to  alleviate 
the  burden  of  high  electricity  costs  for 
the  consumer  and  that  is  the  realm  of 
"conservation  adjustment." 

In  justification  of  their  rate  increase 
requests,  the  utility  companies  rely  on 
the  cruel  hoax  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  "conservation  adjustment."  For  sev- 
eral months,  the  utility  companies,  in 
full  page  ads.  beseeched  the  consumer 
to  cut  back  on  his  use  of  electricity;  to 
lower  thermostats  and  to  endure  a  chilly 
winter,  in  addition  to  his  having  oblig- 
ingly waited  in  long  lines  at  the  gas 
pumps.  In  recognition  of  their  well- 
meaning  conservation,  we  are  now  asking 
these  same  good,  patriotic  citizens  to  pay 
exorbitant  rates  for  electricity  brought 
on  by  the  decUne  in  utility  revenues  as 
a  result  of  these  savings.  This  presents 
a  serious  public  policy  question — a  ques- 
tion that  Congress  should  rightfully 
address  itself  to. 

Accordingly,  today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  places  a  1-year  mora- 
torium on  any  utility  rate  increase  based 
on  a  decline  in  electrical  use  resulting 
from  consumer  conservation.  While  I  am 
reluctant  to  draw  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  the  domain  of  the  utility  com- 
panies, which  has  long  been  a  province 


of  State  government,  the  continuation  of 
excessive  rate  increase  applications  man- 
dates congressional  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  this 
bill  in  this  portion  of  the  Record  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
effort  to  miburden  thoee  citizens  who 
have  generously  responded  to  our  fuel 
shortages  : 

H.R.  1398S 

A   bin   providing   for   temporary   controls   of 

certain  electric  utility  rates 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assenibled,  that  for  the 
period  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act, 

Sec.  1.  No  utility  or  power  company  licensed 
to  do  business  in  the  Unltad  States  shall  in- 
stitute an  increase  in  electrical  utUlty  rates 
for  any  of  its  consumers  based  on  a  decrease 
in  revenue  caused  by  conservation  efforts 
utilized  by  the  consumers. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  t»ke  effect  30  days 
after  enactment. 

Sec.  3.  Officers  and  directors  of  companies 
who  violate  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $50,000  and  Imprison- 
ment for  a  term  not  to  exceed  one  year. 


MHJTARY  AID  TO  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OP  MASSACHxrsirrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1974 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  granting  increased  authoriza- 
tions to  the  Defense  D^artment  to  fi- 
nance additional  military  supplies  for 
the  South  Vietnamese  anny  may  trigger 
a  cycle  of  greater  involtement  between 
our  Government  and  Sfiigon  when  we 
should  be  actively  disengaging  from 
Indochina. 

Our  military  investnjents  in  South 
Vietnam  are  already  at  a  very  high  level. 
Additional  increases  in  military  assist- 
ance are  unjustifiable  In  the  face  of 
rampant  inflation  and  pressing  domestic 
needs  in  this  country. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  Pentagon's  recent 
request  for  authority  to  provide  an  in- 
crease of  $474  million  in  military  assist- 
ance to  Vietnam  for  the  remaining 
months  in  fiscal  1974  ia  excess  of  the 
amount  authorized  by  Congress  last  year. 

The  Defense  Department  contends  that 
the  supplemental  request  for  additional 
military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  is  neces- 
sary to  offset  inflation.  We  should  begin 
addressing  ourselves  to  curbing  the  sky- 
rocketing costs  of  food  and  rent  in  this 
country  before  worrying  about  the  ef- 
fects of  inflation  in  Saigon. 

One  year  after  the  signing  of  the 
cease-fire  agreement,  we  are  still  chan- 
neling over  $2  billion  annually  Into 
South  Vietnam  and  Indochina.  This  ex- 
pense might  be  justified  it  these  tax  dol- 
lars were  invested  in  projects  designed 
to  provide  relief  and  rehabilitation  for 
the  millions  of  war  victims  In  Vietnam. 
However,  the  bulk  of  this  money  Is  used 
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to  ftmd  a  continuing  war,  rather  than  to 
finance  reconstruction. 

Last  year  Congress  acted  to  cut  the 
administration's  request  for  $1.6  billion 
in  military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  to  an 
authorization  of  $1.1  billion  and  appro- 
priated only  $900  million  in  new  money. 
If  we  authorize  the  transfer  of  an  addi- 
tional $474  million  in  supplemental  ap- 
propriations, military  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam will  reach  the  $1.6  billion  level 
originally  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. This  supplemental  request  comes 
only  weeks  before  we  are  to  consider  the 
Defense  Department's  request  of  $1.6  bil- 
lion for  financial  aid  to  Southeast  Asia 
for  fiscal  1975. 

We  must  begin  to  decrease  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Indochina  and  the  Saigon 
Government's  dependence  on  us  by  vot- 
ing against  this  supplemental  authoriza- 
tion for  new  military  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam. 


BINARY  CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF  rrxAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  4.  1974 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Members 
to  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  which  discusses  the 
issue  of  the  Army's  proposed  procure- 
ment of  binary  chemical  weapons.  I 
think  that  the  concern  expressed  in  this 
letter  is  particularly  pertinent,  not  just 
because  it  expresses  views  which  I  have 
brought  to  your  attention,  but  because 
of  the  backgroimd  of  the  person  who 
wrote  the  letter.  General  Kiiuiard  was, 
by  reputation,  an  outstanding  ofQcer  in 
the  U.S.  Army,  and  was  Intimately  asso- 
ciated with  some  of  the  chemical  opera- 
tions which  were  conducted  in  Viet- 
nam. He  speaks  from  the  military  view- 
point, and  very  succinctly  emphasizes  the 
real  dangers  inherent  in  the  proposal  to 
begin  production  of  the  binary  chemical 
weapon.  I  urge  all  of  the  Members  to  give 
the  thoughts  expressed  in  this  letter 
their  attention.  Without  objection,  a  copy 
of  the  letter  is  included  for  printing  in 
theRscoRo: 

BiKAiT  Weapons:  Costly  Prolifebatobs 

To  the  Editor :  On  March  25,  The  Times  car- 
ried a  news  article  outlining  Dr.  Julian  Perry 
Robinson's  position  against  the  production 
of  binary  weapons  by  the  Army.  A  binary 
munition  differs  from  previous  chemical 
munitions  in  one  important  respect:  Instead 
of  containing  actual  nerve  gas,  these  muni- 
tions are  designed  to  produce  nerve  gas  by 
combining  two  nontoxic  elements  only  after 
the  weapon  is  on  its  way  to  a  target.  The 
technical  advantages  of  these  weapons  in 
terms  of  safety  during  transport  and  storage 
are  obvious.  In  addition,  problems  of  main- 
tenance and  disposal  would  be  lessened,  since 
prior  to  use  they  consist  of  nontoxic  ma- 
terials. 

It  should  be  noted,  though,  that  the  pacing 
factor  for  this  proposed  modernization  pro- 
gram Is  In  reaUty  not  mUlUry  but  political. 
By  stressing  that  binary  weapons  are  safer, 
the  Army  expects  to  reduce  present  polltl- 
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cal  constraints  on  their  storage  and  trans- 
portation. This  is  true  not  only  in  the 
United  Stat3s  but  also  in  West  Germany, 
where  in  all  probabmty  the  Army  wishes  to 
increase  the  U.S.  chemical-weapons  stockpUe. 

Whatever  the  motivation,  there  are  real 
dlsadvantagea  to  prociu'lng  these  weapons. 
One  is  cost,  which,  as  Dr.  Robinson  has 
pointed  out,  could  eventually  jo  as  hlg^  as 
$2  billion.  WhUe  one  can  view  the  oppor- 
tunity costs  of  this  sum  differently,  cer- 
tainly most  of  us  would  prefer  alternative 
programs,  possibly  in  the  defense  budget, 
preferably  elsewhere. 

The  most  important  disadvantages,  how- 
ever, are  the  encouragement  of  proliferation 
and  the  effect  the  program  might  have  on 
iinderminlng  efforts  at  chemical-weapons 
limitation. 

For  several  years  chemical-weapons  arms 
control  has  been  one  of  the  principal  items 
under  consideration  at  the  26-nation  Con- 
ference of  the  Committee  a  Disarmament. 
The  U.S.  and  the  U.SJ5JI.  have  taken  lead- 
ing parts  in  these  discussions.  While  posi- 
tions on  the  key  issue  of  verification  differ 
strikingly,  the  publicly  affirmed  common  ob- 
jective is  the  effective  prohibition  of  chem- 
ical wei^pons. 

Procurement  (as  contrasted  to  develop- 
ment) of  binary  weapons  is  likely  to  make 
the  prohibition  of  chemical  weapons  almost 
impossible.  The  Army  would  no  doubt  stren- 
uously resist  giving  up  a  binary-weapons 
stockpile  once  it  is  in  band.  Nor  can  the  So- 
viet Union  be  expected  to  refrain  from 
modernizing  and  perhaps  Increasing  its 
chemical -weapons  stockpile  if  the  U.S.  pro- 
cures binaries.  In  the  end,  the  result  may 
be  to  decrease  U.S.  national  security  rather 
than  increase  it. 

The  Congress  should  take  a  hard  look  at 
this  issue.  I  hope  it  wiU  conclude  to  hold  off 
procurement  of  these  weapons,  which  are 
both  strategically  destabUizing  and  tactically 
unnecessary  at  the  present. 

DOCGLAS  KINNAKD, 

Brigadier  General  V^.  Army  Retired. 
BrRLiNGTON,  Vt.,  MotcH  26,  1974. 
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I  include  the  text  of  one  of  these  post- 
cards at  this  ijoint  In  the  Record.  In 
addition,  I  sent  a  similar  card  to  the 
following  counties  which  I  will  visit: 
Childress.  Carson,  Dallam,  Armstrong. 
Wheeler,  Hardeman,  Collingsworth. 

The  material  follows: 

wn.b.\rcer  countv  residents 
Postal  Patron. 
13th  Congressional  District.  Texas. 

As  part  of  my  continuing  effort  to  slay 
abreast  of  the  views  of  the  citizens  ol 
Wilbarger  County.  I  cordially  invite  you  to 
attend  a  non-partisan,  public  town  hall 
meeting  in  Vernon,  Tuesday.  April  16,  at 
7:30   pm    in   the    Wilbarger   Auditorium. 

From  1:30  to  3:00  pm  I  wUl  be  holding  a 
meeting  at  tbe  Vernon  Jr.  CoUege  Student 
Center  to  meet  with  students  and  faculty 
members.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  you  and  your  neighbors  to  exchange 
views  on  those  issues  you  feel  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  of  your  county,  Texas, 
and  the  Nation. 
,  In  the  event  you  are  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting  I  hope  you  wUl  not  hesitate  to 
contact  me  directly  in  Washington  if  I  may 
be  of  assistance  to  you  on  matters  affecting 
the  Federal  Government. 

Bob  Price. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  4,  1974 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
order  to  maintain  as  close  contact  as  pos- 
sible with  my  constitutents,  I  try,  as  time 
permits,  to  travel  throughout  my  district 
and  conduct  nonpartisan  townhall 
meetings  with  the  citizens  of  each 
county.  These  meetings  are  Informal  and 
it  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
constituents  to  exchange  views  of  the 
13th  Congressional  District  of  Texas  on 
those  Issues  they  feel  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  their  county,  the  State, 
and  the  Nation.  It  also  gives  me  the  op- 
portunity to  inform  my  constituents 
about  the  progress  of  proposals  and  pro- 
grams of  interest  to  them. 

During  the  Easter  recess  I  will  be 
holding  these  townhall  meetings  once 
again.  To  inform  my  constituents  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  meetings,  post- 
cards are  sent  to  those  counties  desig- 
nated as  meeting  places,  expressing  the 
purpose,  time,  and  place  of  the  meeting. 


HOW  TO  CREATE  AN  OIL  SHORTAGE 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  4,  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  count- 
less Americans  throughout  the  Nation 
have  been  frustrated  for  many  weeks  by 
the  enormous  complexity  of  the  energy 
crisis.  As  we  know,  certain  inconsist- 
encies, along  with  the  lack  of  convincing 
data,  have  characterized  the  shortage 
since  its  "inception"  a  few  months  ago. 
Hence,  in  the  wake  of  this  outrageous 
situation,  it  Is  vital  that  we  in  Congress 
not  shirk  one  of  the  major  responsibili- 
ties now  facing  us — the  obligation  we 
have  to  the  American  people  to  take 
whatever  measures  are  necessary  to  pre- 
vent this  preposterous  situation  from 
recurring. 

Furthermore,  if  we  are  to  do  this  suc- 
cessfully, we  must  avail  ourselves  of  every 
opportunity  to  learn  as  much  as  we  can 
about  the  structure  and  monopoly  of  the 
oil  industry.  Hence  within  this  context 
today  I  would  like  to  share  an  article 
sent  to  me  by  one  of  my  constituents, 
Stanley  N.  Bradley,  of  Tenafiy.  The  arti- 
cle, entitled  "How  To  Create  an  OU 
Shortage,"  appeared  in  the  March  is- 
sue of  Consumer  Reports. 

In  the  article,  one  point  in  particular 
caught  my  attention.  Now  that  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  has  been  lifted,  the  author 
asks,  "Will  the  heat  for  oil  policy  reform 
also  vanish?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  relevance 
of  this  article  and  to  help  make  certain 
that  "the  heat  for  oil  policy  reform" 
does  not  vanish — ^I  would  like  to  share 
"How  To  Create  an  Oil  Shortage"  with 
my  colleagues: 
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How  To  Ckeate  an  Oil  Shoktage 
For  decades  now  this  country  has  operated 
on  the  assumption  that  what's  good  for  the 
oil  Industry  Is  good  for  America.  Few  indus- 
tries In  our  history  have  enjoyed  so  many  tax 
breaks  and  subsidies. 

"Congress  has  given  the  oil  Industry  tax 
benefits  covering  drilling  costs,  foreign  taxes 
paid,  depletion  allowances,  and  numerous 
other  benefits,"  Senator  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre, 
of  New  Hampshire,  points  out.  Yet,  Senator 
Mclntyre  adds,  those  preferential  actions  and 
billions  of  dollars  of  lost  tax  revenues  "have 
only  brought  us  to  the  crisis  we  face  today." 
That  crisis,  he  notes,  includes  an  inability 
to  taeet  our  own  crude  oil  demands,  an  in- 
abilUy  to  refine  enough  oil  at  home,  and  a 
growing  dependence  on  foreign  rather  than 
domestic  supplies. 

Two  factors  to  particular  have  contributed 
to  the  current  state  of  affairs;  proratlonlng 
and  the  oU  Import  quota.  Proratlonlng,  a  sys- 
tem adopted  by  the  large  oil  producing  states 
such  as  Texas  and  Louisiana,  limited  oil  pro- 
duction at  the  wellhead  and  matched  It  to 
monthly  demand.  By  thus  preventing  a  sur- 
plus, the  sutes  were  able  to  keep  the  price 
of  crude  oU  artiflcUlly  high. 

But  proratlonlng  also  made  domestic  oil 
more  expensive  than  foreign  oil.  So,  at  the 
urging  of  the  major  oil  companies,  a  succes- 
sion of  Presidents  (starting  with  President 
Elsenhower  in  1959)  consented  to  limit  oU 
imports  to  approximately  12.2  per  cent  of 
domestic  production. 

That  quota  on  imports  has  cost  the  public 
dearly— an  estimated  $5.2-bllllon  extra  a  year 
for  gasoline,  heating  oil,  and  other  petroleum 
products,  according  to  a  cabinet-level  task 
force  appointed  by  President  Nixon  to  study 
the  quota  In  1970.  However,  consumers  were 
supposed  to  suffer  this  burden  gladly,  be- 
cause It*  purpose  was  said  to  be  "national 
security"— that  Is.  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  becoming  overly  dependent  on 
foreign  oil. 

But  In  the  bizarre  world  of  Federal  oil 
policy,  the  left  hand  often  Ignores  what  the 
right  hand  U  doing.  Thus,  at  the  same  time 
the  Government  was  limiting  Imports,  sup- 
posedly to  protect  and  promote  domestic  oil 
development,  it  turned  right  around  and 
gave  American  oil  companies  a  massive  tax 
break  on  foreign  oil.  The  companies  were  al- 
lowed to  deduct  from  their  United  Statee 
taxes  the  royalties  they  paid  on  overseas  oU 
Thus.  whU©  royalties  paid  on  domestic  oU 
production  were  treated  as  an  ordinary  busi- 
ness expense,  royalties  paid  on  foreign  oil 
were  treated  as  a  dlr-ct  tax  credit.  (Foreign 
govemmenU  accommodated  the  companies 
by  calling  the  royalties  "taxes")  Partly  be- 
cause of  that  credit.  International  oU  com- 
panies often  paid  little  or  no  United  States 
taxes. 

That  tax  bonanza,  plus  the  lucrative  profit 
that  could  be  made  on  formerly  low-cost 
foreign  oil.  spurred  the  major  oil  companies 
to  concentrate  on  developing  overseas  oil- 
much  ol  which  then  could  not  l>e  brought 
tato  the  United  SUtes  because  of  the  quota 
but  which  could  proflUbly  be  sold  abroad 
Accordingly,  while  oU  development  in  the 
Middle  East  flourished,  new  drUllng  in  the 
VS.  plummeted  43  per  cent  between  1959  and 

In  short,  with  the  Government  working 
at  crooB  purposes,  the  import  quoU  proved 
a  monumental  flop.  By  limiting  Imports  of 
low-cost  oil.  the  quota  not  only  Jacked  up 
domestic  fuel  prtcea.  but  also  discouraged 
construction  of  new  refinery  capacity  And 
as  the  Arab  boycott  has  painfully  demon- 
strated, the  US.  stai  became  vulnerably  de- 
pendent on  foreign  oil.  So  much  for  the 
quota  and  national  security. 

By  1970.  many  considered  the  quota  an  idea 
whose  time  had  passed.  Indeed,  a  majority  of 
the  cabinet-level  task  force  recommended  in 
early  1970  that  the  quote  be  scrapped  or  sub- 
stantially changed. 

Nevertheless,  President  Nixon,  again  at  the 
urging  of   the  "majors."  spumed  the  task 
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force's  recommendatlona  and  maintained  the 
quote  until  May  1973. 

By  that  time,  however,  demand  had  al- 
ready outstrlpi)ed  declining  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction. Now,  rather  than  having  a  surplus 
of  oil.  the  domestic  oil  producing  states,  even 
at  full  throttle,  were  unable  to  meet  refinery 
demand. 

Hardest  hit  were  the  »maller.  Independent 
refiners,  who  tradltionaHy  relied  on  the  ma- 
jors for  much  of  their  crude  oil  supplies. 
Previously,  whether  the  majors  wanted  to  or 
not,  they  had  little  choiae  but  to  sell  to  inde- 
pendents. For,  in  the  heyday  of  proratlonlng, 
an  Independent  who  found  himself  short  of 
crude  oil  had  only  to  contact  the  Texas  and 
Louisiana  oil  productloa  authorities  and  re- 
quest an  increase  in  production.  That  lev- 
erage enabled  him  to  get  supplies  from  the 
majors,  who  wanted  to  avoid  an  oversupply 
that  might  drive  crude  prices  down. 

But  by  1972,  Texas  an4  Louisiana  were  ap- 
proaching full  production,  so  independent  re- 
finers could  no  longer  exert  pressure  on  the 
majors.  Their  only  hope  was  to  persuade  the 
Nixon  Administration  to  boost  oil  imports  to 
levels  that  would  guarantee  a  continuing 
supply  of  crude  However,  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration refused  to  increase  imports  signifi- 
cantly, a  decision  that  forced  many  inde- 
pendents to  cut  their  production  of  gasoline 
and  heating  oil  during  much  of  1972  and 
1973. 

Thus,  by  1972,  the  majors  were  In  an  en- 
viable position  vis-a-vis  the  Independents, 
who  had  previously  served  to  keep  a  competi- 
tive lid  on  prices. 

With  the  Independents  forced  to  reduce 
output — and  with  the  nation's  jjetroleum 
needs  at  an  all-time  high — the  majors  re- 
sponded by  cutting  back  their  own  refinery 
output.  According  to  oU  company  data  as- 
sembled by  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigation  refin- 
eries east  of  the  Rockies  operated  at  only 
85.3  per  cent  of  capacity  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1972 — compared  to  89.7  and  86.6 
per  cent,  respectively,  during  the  same 
months  of  1970  and  1971.  (Allowing  time  for 
normal  maintenance,  refineries,  on  average, 
are  capable  of  sustaining  production  at  92 
per  cent  of  capacity,  well  above  the  85.3  per 
cent  level  they  achieved.) 

According  to  the  same  Senate  staff  study, 
the  resulting  drop  in  product  Inventories 
during  the  first  half  of  1972  can  be  attributed 
primarily  to  the  actioi»  of  eight  of  the 
largest  oil  companies.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  for  example,  Exioon's  Inventory  had 
declined  8  per  cent  from  that  of  the  first  half 
of  1971.  American  Oils  Inventory  dropped 
16.9  per  cent,  while  Standard  of  California's 
and  Mobil's  dropped  12.8  and  19  per  cent, 
respectively. 

During  the  third  quarter  of  1972,  refinery 
runs  increased  to  90.3  per  cent,  but  then  de- 
clined to  88.7  per  cent  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
The  result,  finally,  was  a  shortage — the  na- 
tion's first  peacetime  shortage  of  energy. 
The  crunch  came  first  la  home  heating  oil 
In  the  winter  of  1972-73,  and  was  followed  by 
a  gasoline  shortage  la  the  spring  and 
summer. 

Although  aware  that  a  shortage  was  de- 
veloping, the  Nixon  Administration  did  little 
to  head  it  off.  Its  major  thrust  was  to  rely  on 
the  oU  companies'  public  spirit  and  implore 
them  to  help  out. 

Ultimately,  the  Job  of  (*lef  supplicant  fell 
to  General  George  Lincoln,  a  former  political 
science  professor  at  West  Point.  The  Presi- 
dent had  appointed  General  Lincoln  to  chair 
his  Oil  Policy  Committee  and  had  shifted 
responsibility  for  the  oil  Import  program  to 
the  General's  authority.  Next  to  the  Presi- 
dent, therefore,  he  was  the  individual  most 
responsible  for  keeping  a  rein  on  the  fuel 
situation. 

Initially,  General  Lincoln's  appeal  to  in- 
dustry to  increase  refinerj'  output  was  met 
with  assurances  that  the  situation  was  well 
in  hand.  In  September  1972.  he  passed  those 
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assurances  on  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

"There  should  be  an  aflequate  supply  of 
No.  2  home  heating  oil  during  the  coming 
winter,"  General  Lincoln  told  the  Committee. 
According  to  Information  he  received  from 
the  majors,  he  testified,  the  industry  "has 
the  necessary  refining  capacity  and  necessary 
feed  stocks  to  insure  an  adequate  supply." 
All  that  was  needed,  he  said,  was  for  industry 
to  operate  at  93  per  cent  if  capacity  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  | 

By  early  November,  hoWever,  the  hoped- 
for  increase  in  home  heating  oil  hadn't  ma- 
terialized. Despite  their  earlier  assurances, 
the  oil  companies  had  not  found  it  sufficiently 
profitable,  from  their  viewpoint,  to  bocst 
production.  \ 

At  this  point.  General  Lincoln  finally 
sensed  that  the  nation  wa4  on  the  brink  of  a 
serious  fuel  shortage.  But  his  solution  for 
averting  it  was  again  the  same.  In  a  Novem- 
ber 14  memorandum  to  the  White  House, 
he  urged  that  the  Administration  "move 
quickly  on  the  appeal  to  industry."  If  we 
fail  to  act  now,  he  advised,  "we  would  be 
subject  to  the  criticism  that  we  did  not  alert 
an  appeal  to  the  industry  ©n  a  timely  basis." 
The  memo  to  the  White  House  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  press  releases  In  which  the 
General  again  pleaded  witji  industry  to  step 
up  production  of  heating  oil.  That  worked 
no  better  than  before,  though.  By  Decem- 
ber 1972,  General  Llncola  was  reduced  to 
sending  out  a  press  release  urging  the  public 
to  reduce  energy  consumption.  Such  public 
effort  was  needed,  the  release  steted,  because 
of  the  "recent  abnormally  cold  weather." 

In  short,  government-by-appeal  and  gov- 
ernment-by-press-release had  failed.  The 
next  step  was  government-by-carrot.  In  Jan- 
uary 1973,  the  Cost  of  Llvlqg  CouncU  granted 
the  oU  companies  permlaslon  to  hike  the 
price  of  heating  oil.  Suddenly  the  oil  teps 
opened.  Refinery  production  east  of  the 
Rockies  rose  to  91.4  pfcr  cent  of  rated  capacity, 
and  inventories  of  fuel  oil  began  to  improve. 
But  the  step-up  had  come  too  late.  Supply 
remained  tight,  and  the  shortage  eventually 
extended  to  gasoline  stocks,  which  could  not 
be  sufficiently  built  up  to  meet  growing 
spring  and  summer  demand. 

By  the  fall  of  1973.  the  public  was  again 
facing  a  tight  supply— and  climbing  prices— 
of  heating  oil.  Then  the  other  shoe  dropped. 
In  October,  the  Arab  nations  clamped  their 
embargo  on  crude  oil. 

The  result,  in  addition  to  shortages,  has 
been  skyrocketing  Increasee  In  gasoline  and 
heating  oil  prices— and,  at  the  same  time, 
skyrocketing  Increases  In  oil  company  profits. 
The  public,  as  is  customary,  is  left  to  pick  up 
the  tab.  ^ 

As  this  Issue  of  consumkr  reports  goes  to 
press,  the  Arab  boycott  Is  BtUl  on  and  Con- 
gress U  girding  to  debate  various  energy  pro- 
posals. But  should  the  boycott  suddenly  be 
lifted,  will  the  heat  for  pu  policy  reform 
also  vanish.  Will  the  Government  again  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  oil  companies  are,  first 
and  foremost,  profit-making  concerns? 

On  reviewing  the  industry's  failures.  Sen- 
ator Henry  M.  Jackson,  of  Washington,  put 
the  question  another  way.  "In  the  future,"  he 
asked,  "can  we  allow  the  self-interested  eco- 
nomic decisions  of  the  major  oil  companies 
to  create  conditions  that  have  an  adverse  im- 
pact on  the  economy,  emploiyment,  and  every 
American  family?" 

CU  believes  the  answer  Is  obvious.  In  an 
area  so  important  as  energy  supply,  the  con- 
cerns of  corporate  boardrooms  should  not  dic- 
tate public  policy.  Vital  public  needs  must  be 
met  fcqultably,  CU  bellevos.  even  if  that 
should  mean  regulating  the  oil  Industry  as  a 
pubUc  utility.  Such  a  drastic  measure  may 
not  be  necessary,  of  course,  but  certain  mini- 
mal steps  by  the  Government  are  clearly 
demanded. 

1.  Oil  companies  must  be  required  to  pro- 
vide accurate,  reliable  Information  on  their 
operations  for  public  scrutiny.  (Until  re- 
cently, the  Bureau  of  Mines  collected  oil  data 
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on  a  voluntary  basis,  with  companies  suffer- 
ing no  penalty  for  noncompliance.)  A  man- 
datory system  of  reporting,  moreover,  should 
be  subject  to  regular  verification  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. A  study  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  concludes  that  such  verification  Is  es- 
sential to  the  "credibility  of  the  data  on 
which  policy  decisions  are  based."  In  response 
to  a  recommendation  by  CU  president  Colston 
E.  Warne  last  December,  William  E.  Simon, 
administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Office, 
has  appointed  an  Independent  committee  to 
review  the  forecasting  of  fuel  supplies  by  the 
oil  Industry.  But  legislative  action  is  needed 
to  force  disclosure  of  industry  data. 

2.  The  huge  tax  benefits  favoring  foreign 
oil  development  must  be  eliminated.  OU  com- 
panies should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  de- 
duct royalty  payments  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment from  Federal  income  taxes.  Depletion 
allowances  on  foreign  oil  production  should 
also  be  discontinued.  It  makes  no  sense,  we 
feel,  to  encotirage  foreign  oil  development  at 
the  expense  of  domestic  operations.  All  oil 
depletion  allowances,  in  fact,  should  be  elim- 
inated, because  the  soaring  price  of  oil  now 
provides  more  than  enough  incentive  for 
companies  to  seek  new  supplies. 

3.  Windfall  profits  realized  from  the  energy 
shortage  should  be  used  for  public  benefit 
rather  than  for  enriching  the  oil  companies 
or  their  stockholders.  The  public  is.  and  will 
be.  paying  many  additional  billions  of  dollars 
to  oU  companies  because  of  steep  increases 
in  crude  oU  and  refined  product  prices.  Al- 
lowing oil  companies  to  profit  from  the  na- 
tion's hardsh^) — which  the  industry  helped 
create — would  clearly  add  insult  to  Injury. 
A  variety  of  proposals  for  dealing  with  such 
profits  are  now  In  Congress.  CU  urges  that 
they  be  debated  on  their  merits,  with  public 
equity  as  the  overriding  goal. 


TORRANCE  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DIS- 
TRICT RETIREES  FOR  1974 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThUTSday.  April  4,  1974 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  25,  1974,  the 
Association  of  Torrance  School  Admin- 
istrators will  host  their  third  annual  em- 
ployees recognition  banquet  for  employ- 
ees of  the  Torrance  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict. 

These  administrators,  teachers,  and 
members  of  the  Torrance  community 
have  contributed  many  years  of  faithful 
and  dedicated  service  which  has  resulted 
in  developing  our  young  children  into  re- 
sponsible and  intelligent  citizens.  I  wish 
to  add  my  personal  appreciation  to  these 
deserving  men  and  women  for  their  dili- 
gent leadership  and  service  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Torrance  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict. 

I  would  now  like  to  read  their  names 
into  the  Congressional  Record  so  that 
they  will  know  how  much  our  coimtry 
appreciates  their  selfless  devotion  to  that 
greatest  of  careers:  pr^iaring  our  yoimg 
people  to  be  aware  of  the  joy  and  possi- 
bilities of  life.  The  retiring  employees 
for  1974  are: 

Mr.  William  E.  Ament,  Mrs.  Edna  A.  Bab- 
cock,  Mr.  Leonard  D.  Babcock,  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Baker,  Mrs.  Frances  Beadle,  Mrs.  Irene  H. 
Berger,  Mr.  Francis  L.  Brlggs,  Mrs.  Margaret 
L.  Brlggs,  Mrs.  Olive  Bonneau,  Mrs.  Ellen  B. 
Booz,  Mrs.  Lucille  M.  Brown,  Mrs.  Muriel  D. 
Cassidy,  Mr.  Ernie  B.  Coffman,  Mrs.  Svea  E. 
Eklove,  Mr.  Edward  R.  Esko,  Mrs.  Florence  M. 
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Oelger,  Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Goldsmith,  Mrs.  Na- 
dlne  Hammack,  and  Mrs.  Pearl  A.  Hansen. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Hendrex,  Mrs.  Ethel  HlUer, 
Mr.  William  O.  Hoy,  Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  Elbert  S.  Jones,  Mrs.  Frances  H.  Kaltrlter, 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Lee,  Mr.  Albert  Lewis,  Mr.  OU- 
bert  Lowe,  Mrs.  Irene  L.  Marlttlmo,  Mr.  WUIie 
H.  Moore,  Mr.  Ivan  E.  Nesblt,  Mrs.  Frances 
W.  Orsini,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Papotte,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Q.  Pearson,  Mrs.  Maurlne  B.  Pool,  Dr.  Albert 
Posner.  Mrs.  Virginia  L.  Rice,  and  Mrs. 
Ethelyn  L.  Richardson. 

Mrs.  Edith  M.  Sanchez,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Sbim- 
peno,  Mrs.  Oretchen  M.  Smith,  Mr.  Stanley 
W.  Storms,  Mr.  Harry  Tarr.  Miss  Marie  E. 
Thomas,  and  Mr.  Clyde  Williams. 


REPORT    ON    MILITARY    SPENDING 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  4,  1974 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
this  administration  has  proposed  a  mili- 
taristic budget  which  requires  an  escala- 
tion in  the  United  States-Soviet  arms 
race.  We  are  told  that  this  approach  is 
necessary  to  build  a  "lasting  structure 
of  peace."  There  is  no  way  that  any  na- 
tion can  achieve  this  serious  goal  by 
escalating  its  war  potential  with  even 
more  advanced  nuclear  weapons. 

For  the  first  time  in  American  history, 
the  end  of  a  war  has  been  followed  by 
increases  in  military  spending.  This 
strange  anomaly  occurs  at  a  4;ime  when 
U.S.  troops  are  home  from  Vietnam, 
when  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China  have  considerably  improved, 
and  when  the  first  phase  of  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation — SALT — talks  have 
been  successfully  concluded  with  the 
second  phase  already  Initiated. 

Despite  these  advsuices  in  world  order, 
we  are  confronted  with  an  ever-expand- 
ing military  budget.  The  Nixon  admin- 
istration is  requesting  a  total  budget  for 
military  programs  in  fiscal  1975  of  $92.6 
billion,  plus  a  supplemental  of  $6.2  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1974.  In  short,  we  are  faced 
with  a  $98.8  billion  request  for  1974-75. 
The  1975  budget  request  alone  overshad- 
ows the  current  1974  appropriations  by 
over  $12  billion. 

The  administration  attempts  to  ex- 
plain away  the  1975  increases  by  shifting 
the  supplemental  to  the  1974  budget  even 
though  Congress  has  yet  to  approve  the 
additional  $6.2  billion  request,  and  may 
even  reduce  the  amoimt.  According  to 
a  February  1974  congressional  study,  the 
new  defense  budget  includes  a  real  in- 
crease over  1974  spending  of  $4.4  billion 
after  allowing  for  inflation. 

It  appears  that  this  spending  spree  in 
military  programs  is  not  likely  to  decline. 
By  1980,  reports  a  recent  congressional 
study,  military  budget  needs  will  exceed 
$114  billion. 

The  current  request  reflects  the  ad- 
ministratirai's  belief  that  a  major  em- 
phasis must  be  placed  on  military  equip- 
ment, including  a -wide  range  of  new 
strategic  weapons.  This  is  being  trans- 
lated into  a  $2.2  billion  increase  over  1974 
figures  for  research  and  development  and 
procurement.  Proposed  is  a  starting  ar- 
ray of  new  strategic  weapons  systems, 
the  most  extensive  in  15  years.  In  fact. 
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the  Pentagon,  in  detailing  its  procure- 
ment and  research  programs,  has  com- 
piled a  book  of  over  114  pages  merely  to 
highlight  the  major  weapons  systems, 
some  of  which  will  require  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  complete.  These  in- 
clude mobile  ICBM's,  air-  and  subma- 
rine-launched cruise  missiles,  advanced 
MX  land-based  missiles,  advanced  air- 
borne tankers  as  well  as  ongoing  projects 
like  Trident  and  the  B-1  manned 
bomber. 

Further,  it  appears  that  the  U.S. 
chemical  warfare  program  has  not  been 
shelved  as  thought,  but  is  still  thriving. 
The  Army  plsms  to  continue  its  binary 
nerve  gas  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. According  to  a  recent  announce- 
ment, the  binaries  will  be  manufactured 
at  the  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  at  Arkansas. 
Although  precise  cost  analysis  is  difficult 
at  this  time,  one  analyst  puts  the  price 
of  a  fimy  developed  program  at  $1.5  to 
$2  billion  and  adds  that  the  figure  could 
be  "perhaps  more." 

Not  only  is  the  cost  of  these  war  arma- 
ments disturbing  but  there  is  no  soimd 
rational  basis  for  these  expenditures. 
Have  we  so  quickly  forgotten  the  past? 
Nuclear  weapons  have  a  momentum  of 
their  own,  provoking  more  advanced  pro- 
grams and  further  escalating  the  arms 
race  among  world  powers,  including  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  China, 
and  the  major  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  It  is  time  that  we  begin  rethink- 
ing our  nuclear  and  strategic  options 
and  give  some  sound  direction  to  U.S. 
military  policy,  particularly  in  light  of 
long-term  domestic  needs  as  health,  ed- 
ucation, employment,  energy,  and  en- 
vironment, social  services. 

Certainly  this  reevaluation  must  in- 
clude scrutiny  of  our  troop  deployment 
overseas.  Approximately  500,000  members 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  stationed 
overseas,  with  300,000  in  Europe  and 
200,000  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  these  troops  is  a 
heavy  one,  and  causes  a  drain  on  our 
balance  of  payments.  Defense  Depart- 
ment oflBcitils  estimate  the  cost  of  U.S. 
forces  in  support  of  NATO  at  roughly 
$17  biUion  for  1974.  About  $7.7  biUion  of 
that  figure  relates  to  American  combat 
forces  stationed  in  Europe.  On  the  basis 
of  past  figures,  we  can  anticipate  an  in- 
crease in  the  costs  of  these  forces  for 
1975. 

Without  complete  and  critical  reeval- 
uation, this  country  will  continue  to 
adopt  military  policies  which  generate 
morally  divisive  and  inhuman  wars  as 
experienced  in  Vietnam  and  permit  the 
escalation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  We 
cannot  afford  to  repeat  our  past  tragic 
mistakes  and  engage  in  the  dangerous 
practice  of  nuclear  brinkmanship. 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  HANK  AARON 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
of  the  problems  facing  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives today,  I  ask  my  colleagues 
for  a  few  moments  of  their  time  to  pause 
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and    appreciate    one    of    the    greatest 
achievements  in  sports  history. 

Henry  Aaron  has  jiist  hit  a  home  r\m 
in  the  flrst  baseball  game  of  the  U74 
seastHi  in  Cincinnati.  His  home  run  is 
the  714th  of  his  career  and  ties  him  with 
the  legendary  Babe  Ruth  at  the  pinnacle 
of  baseball  history. 

In  aiay  1935.  29  years  ago,  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Babe  Ruth  playing  as  a  Bosttm 
Brave,  hit  the  714th  and  last  home  run  of 
his  fabulous  career. 

Today  Henry  Aaron  has  joined  the 
immortal  Babe  with  a  feat  that  is  made 
all  the  more  remarkable  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  he  has  accomplished  it  with 
the  Immenfie  pressures  of  modem  pub- 
licity and  the  ever-present  ghost  of  the 
Babe 

I  salute  Hank  Aaron  for  his  magnifi- 
cent achievement  and  wish  him  a  season 
as  successful  as  its  beginning. 


RESPONSTBIUrY  IN  TODAY'S 
WORLD 


HON.  LEO  J.  RYAN 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apra  4.  1974 
Mr.  RTAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  introduce,  at  this  point  in  the  Rbc- 
o«»,  an  editorial  from  the  Skyline  Press 
bjr  daadia  Jensen. 

ThJs  editorial  has  a  message  for  us  all 
during  tbeae  times  of  shortages  and  frus- 
trafclooB.  All  too  often  we  have  a  ten- 
deiicy  to  blame  nhey"  and  "them"  as 
Claudia  points  out,  rather  than  shoulder 
our  share  of  the  responclbility  for  the 
oonrtitlop  of  the  worM  today. 

l^e  Skyline  Press,  for  which  Claudia 
writes,  is  the  iMwspapn-  of  Skyline  Col- 
toge.  a  community  college  in  Scm  Bruno, 
Calif.  An  award  winning  newspaper,  the 
Skyline  Press  is  run  entirely  by  students, 
dandia  Jensen  is  a  sophomore  and  a 
top  student  at  Skyline  College  and  comes 
from  South  San  Francisco  where  she 
was  an  honors  graduate  from  South  San 
TnadMco  High  School. 
The  editorial  f<dlowB : 
ffttjm  SkyUae  Preaa,  liar.  13,  1974  j 
Vii.z.Aiira     '  Inrr      Takx    Rap    ro>    All    n» 
AmncAW  Bbucx  Stirmoir 
(By  CImkU*  Jensen) 
In  case  you  bave  not  heard  They  are  at  U 
■^■tn.  Th—  la  BO  Mopping  Tbem  onoe  They 
•■*   **"«*»J»   tlie   Inrldlotu   creatures.   Tbey 
n*  m  oC  oar  gas  sad  our  goramment's  Ttr- 
tiM  aU  at  oaea.  Iliafa  not  aU  either.  They 
make  tli*  trait  we  buy  both  bright  and  bad- 
*****"•■  '"'^y  "*'*y  <>««■  BMat^  our  Juices  and 
}uit  about  everything  elae.  They  corrupt  the 
Tjmng  If  you  are  old  and  They  warp  the  old 
tf  you  are  yotmg.  They  ralae  oot  taxes  and 
make   war  and  baMss.  In  abort.  They  are 
everyone's  commcm  enemy,   the  convenient 
•scapegoat  for  anyttalag  that  is  ever  wrong 
anywhere. 

Alice  In  her  Wooderland  eq>re«aed  these 
sentanenU  exactly:  "'I  don't  think  They 
pUy  at  aU  talrly/  AUca  began,  m  rather  a 
complamiag  tooe.  'and  TlMy  an  quarrel  so 
dreadf  uUy  one  can't  hear  outmell  speak— and 
They  don't  seem  to  have  any  rules  in  par- 
tic^ta^  at  least.  If  there  are,  nobody  attends 
to  them'.  .  ." 

Ilie  logical  follow-up  to  Alice's  thought  is 
»^t  Us  a  ptty.  They  cant  be  done  away 
wltb  onoe  and  tor  an.  After  an.  tf  They  would 
go   away,   that   vouUI   taaTS— why   Ui.   or 
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Despite  the  faceUousoess,  the  fixation  with 
the  word  They  is  very  real.  For  example,  we 
blame  Them  tor  cheating  us  of  our  gas 
and  of  lying  to  tis  in  the  first  place  about 
an  oil  shortage.  Yet,  whatever  the  truth  ac- 
tually is,  we  cannot  deny  that  we.  not  the 
invisible  vague  They  a»e  the  ones  who  in- 
discriminately bought  polyester  when  we 
might  have  had  coitou.  We.  not  They,  bought 
plasUc  spcxins  when  we  could  have  used 
metal;  we,  not  They,  succumbed  to  Saran 
Wrap  when  waxed  paper  would  have  done 
just  as  well.  If  we  continue  to  buy  oil-based 
products  in  the  madcap  way  we  have,  the  oU 
supply  will  naturally  decrease.  The  earth  can- 
not forever  play  fairy  godmother  to  our 
whims.  Sooner  or  later  wc  will  have  to  realize 
our  own  deep  personal  responsibility  to  the 
earth.  In  the  meantime.  They  cannot  be 
blamed  and  neither  can  They  change  a  thing. 
Only  individuals  can. 

When  the  world  turns  topsy-turvy,  who 
else  do  we  blame  but  Them?  We  are  shocked 
when  the  SLA's  auger  with  Them  extends  to 
kidnapping  the  daughtfcr  of  a  "corporate 
enemy  of  the  people".  Yet  we,  ourselves, 
blame  Richard  Nixon,  orie-man  They  in  his 
own  right,  for  Just  about  everything.  Both 
accusations  are  equally  cop-outs  because  no 
one  person  or  no  one  group  is  ever  totally 
responsible  for  the  problems  around  them. 
They  wont  take  responsibility  because  af- 
ter all.  They  dont  really  exist — except  in 
our  dreams.  Only  we  as  individuals  can  re- 
fuse to  buy  or  love  wast^fully,  can  refuse  to 
name-call  or  to  settle  for  second  best  in  any- 
thing. Most  importantly,  we  have  the  free- 
dom of  choice  that  They  do  not  have,  but 
we  must  begin  to  consider  that  choice  worth- 
while. 


ipril  4,  1974 


PLANS  FOR  A  NA-HONAL  ETHNIC 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   KTW    TDHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REjTtESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 25  and  26  of  this  y^r,  the  National 
C«iter  for  Urban  Ethnic  Afifairs  held  a 
IH-eliminary  meeting  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  a  national  conference  which 
will  be  held  this  month. 

The  goal  of  the  national  conference 
is  to  promote  what  has  been  called  the 
new  ethnicity  which  is  a  renewed  effort 
for  ethnic  people  to  take  pride  in  their 
tradition  and  identity  and  apply  it  to 
their  lives  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  melting  pot 
which  is  the  United  States  owes  a  great 
deal  to  the  millkxis  of  pe<vle  who  en- 
tered oar  shores  from  foreign  nations. 
"Hiey  have  through  hard  work  and  love 
for  oar  Nation  contributed  toward  mak- 
ing this  Nation  what  it  is  today. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  insert  an  article  published  in  the 
Ukrainian  Daily  newapeper,  Svoboda, 
which  fully  covers  the  conference: 

(Krom  Svoboda,  Mar.  23,  1974] 
Ethnic  Clekct  Plan  National  Confebence 

Washington,  D.C— Twenty-five  leading 
ethnic  clergy  from  almost  as  many  cities  met 
recently  In  Washington.  D.C.,  to  plan  a  na- 
tional conference  on  etknlc  parish  com- 
munity life  for  late  AprU,  which  they  anUcl- 
pate  will  be  the  beginning  of  an  ongoing 
network  of  naUonal  etknlc-nelghborhood 
church,  clergy,  religious  women,  and  lay 
leadersh^. 

Among  the  conferees  wae  Auxiliary  Bishop 
Basil  H.  Losten  of  the  PJ^lladelphla  Arche- 
parchy.  T 


The  two-day  planning  session,  held  Feb- 
ruary 25-26.  initiated  by  tjhe  National  Center 
for  Urban  Ethnic  Affairs  (NCUEA),  focused 
primarily  on  ethnic  neighborhood  concerns 
and  the  promotion  of  what  was  termed  the 
"new  ethnicity". 

PRIDE    IN    IDEKTITY 

"The  new  ethnicity  is  not  a  nationalistic 
or  anti-American  spirit,  or  even  basically  an 
immigrant  experience,  but  a  respect  for  our 
backgrounds  and  traditions  and  a  way  of 
life  which  takes  pride  in  our  identity  and 
culture  and  is  an  essential  ingredient  in 
family,  church  and  community  life,"  accord- 
ing to  Msgr.  Geno  Baronl,  NCUEA  president. 
"What  we  need  Is  a  tsoalltlon  of  ethnic 
leadership  concerned  about  saving  our  ethnic 
parishes  and  the  neighborhoods  in  which 
they  are  located."  stressed  Bishop  Losten. 

"Based  on  the  enthuslSsm  of  this  clergy 
sponsoring  committee,  we  anticipate  several 
hundred  ethnic  clergy  and  lay  parish  leaders 
at  the  National  Ethnic  Ohurch  Conference 
and  the  beginning  of  a  new  exciting  phase 
for  the  Catholic  Church  In  America,"  accord- 
ing to  church  layman  Jeitome  Benno  Ernst, 
planning  conference  coordinator  who  is  also 
NCUEA  coordinator. 

"With  the  enthusiastic  ccmmitment  to  this 
church  endeavor  from  these  key  Polish, 
Italian,  Croatian,  Lithuanian,  Hungarian,' 
Slovak,  Irish  and  Ukrainian  bishops,  pastors 
and  order  provincials,  the  Church  will  find  a 
new  key  to  the  revival  of  religious  life  and 
neighborhood  development,"  he  added. 

Three  broad  themes  were  discussed  at  the 
meeting  and  are  schedule*  to  be  the  focus 
of  the  national  conference:  neighborhood  de- 
velopment, ethnic  Identity  and  parish  sur- 
vival. 

Problems  were  Identified  and  methods  ex- 
plored whereby  parishes  oan  positively  in- 
tervene in  each  of  these  areas. 

SET    PRIORITIES 

Priority  was  given  to:  u*ban  renewal  as  a 
destructive  force  in  neighborhoods;  ethnic 
studies  legislation,  senior  citizen  housing; 
liturgy  and  culture;  role  of  language  and  tra- 
ditional ethnic  organl2»tl©na  In  the  "new 
ethnicity"  and  in  parish  Identity,  the  new 
immigrants,  particularly  poverty  and  mi- 
nority peoples,  Intercultural  education  in  the 
parish,  survival  and  development  of  basic 
Catholic  institutions,  the  itole  of  the  parish 
to  fulfill  cultural  and  social  as  weU  as  spir- 
itual needs. 

Members  of  the  group  s^ld  they  felt  that 
the  conference  and  network  will  provide  a 
sens©  of  hope  to  the  thoasands  of  ethnic 
clergy,  religious  and  laity  a4)ro68  the  country. 
"Our  so-called  rundown  parishes  are  the 
ones  with  the  greatest  vitality,"  said  Kev 
Joseph  Splgolon,  CS..  Provincial,  Scalabrini 
Fathers  Eastern  Province,  "because  the  pas- 
tor Is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
way  to  save  the  parish  Is  to  stress  the  ethnic 
parish  aspects  and  meet  the  demands  for 
ethnic  consciousness  and  culture.  In  the 
process,  he  is  forced  to  offer  a  proper  service." 
"Ethnic  people  expect  mole  social  Ufe  from 
their  parish:  this  to  an  earmark  of  our 
parishes,"  noted  Rev.  Timothy  Majlt,  O  P  M 
Major  Superior,  Creation  Province. 

The  general  tone  of  the  Conference  was 
that  the  ethnic  parishes  are  strategically  lo- 
cated at  the  frontiers  of  American  church 
activity  in  terms  of  their  urban  location  and 
their  cultural  contributions. 


11500  BANANAS  ON  PIKE'S  PEAK 

HON.  CRAIG  h6sM£R 


or   CAUFCMtMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  4,  1974 

Mr.    HOSMER.    Mr.    Speaker,    H.R. 
11500.  the  Mil  to  make  life  impossible  for 
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surface  coal  miners,  gets  so  mixed  up 
and  zealous  that  it  contradicts  itself. 

Section  210(b)  (14)  (D)  says  an  opera- 
tor must  remove  any  silt  dams  following 
revegetation.  This  implies  he  ha£  a  right 
to  put  up  the  dams  in  the  first  place. 

But  hold  it.  Section  208(d)  (5)  will  not 
let  an  operator  get  a  permit  imtil  he  con- 
vinces the  regulatory  authority  that  no 
watercourse  will  be  dammed  up  during 
reclamation. 

Does  that  mean  that  the  only  dams 
that  can  be  built  are  those  not  intended 
to  hold  water?  Or  what? 

H.R.  11500  is  a  silly  mixed  up  bill.  We 
can  protect  the  environment  and  dig  coal 
too.  But  not  with  that  bill.  It  is  as  crazy 
as  trying  to  grow  bananas  on  Pike's  Peak. 


NO   GENERATION   GAP  IN 
NORTHERN  VIRGINIA 


HON.  STANFORD  E.  PARRIS 

OF   VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  4,  1974 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  questionnaire  similar  to  that  which  I 
mailed  to  my  constituents  was  distrib- 
uted to  the  high  schools  in  my  district. 
About  5,000  students  from  12  schools  re- 
sponded and  the  results  demonstrate  a 
remarkable  similarity  between  the  views 
of  the  young  and  the  old  in  the  Eighth 
District.  Pull  Eighth  District  results  are 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  April  3. 

As  were  their  parents,  the  students 
were  substantially  divided  over  whether 
President  Nixon  should  be  impeached 
and  compelled  to  leave  office.  The  ma- 
jority favor  the  retention  of  daylight 
saving  time  and  are  against  relaxing 
environmental  requirements  and  stand- 
ards to  ease  the  fuel  crisis.  By  a  ratio  of 
4  to  1  they  are  against  gas  rationing. 

The  students  were  also  evenly  divided 
on  the  questions  of  whether  campaigns 
should  be  federally  financed  with  the 
prohibition  of  private  contributions. 

There  was  also  an  even  split  .on  the 
question  of  whether  to  legalize  mari- 
juana. 

On  the  two  major  local  issues  asked  in 
the  questionnaire,  students  favored  the 
completion  of  1-66  by  2  to  1  and  th^ 
overwhelmingly  felt  that  Lorton  Re- 
formatory was  being  improperly  admin- 
istered to  by  the  D.C.  Department  of 
Corrections. 

Results   of   the  Eighth   Disteict  Stxtdent 
Poll 
*  cas  eationing 

1.  Would  you  favor  the  mandatory  ration- 
ing of  gasoline?  Yes,  1,062;  No,  3,969, 

DAYLIGHT   SAVINGS    TIME 

2.  Do  you  favor  retaining  Daylight  Savings 
on  a  year-round  basis?  Yes,  2,916;  No,  1,991. 

ENViaOHlIENT 

3.  Do  you  favor  relaxing  environmental  re- 
quirements and  standards  In  an  effort  to  ease 
the  fuel  crisis?  Yes,  1,713;  No.  3,103. 

WAGE    it   PRICK    CONTROLS 

4.  Do  you  believe  the  present  wage  &  price 
controls  have  been  effective  and  should  be 
continued?  Yes,  1,681;  No,  2,678. 

*  ABORTION 

5.  Do  you  support  changing  the  Constitu- 
tion by  adoption  of  a  "rlght-to-life"  amend- 
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ment  which  prohibits  abortions?  Yes,  1,951; 
No,  2.907. 

WATERGATE 

6.  Do  you  feel  President  Nixon  has  been 
fairly  treated  by  the  media  In  Its  coverage  of 
Watergate?  Yes,  2,523;  No,  2,302. 

IMPE.\CHMENT 

7.  Do  you  think  President  NUon  should 
be  impeached  and  compelled  to  leave  the 
Presidency?  Yes,  2,136;  No,  2,712. 

ELECTION    REFORM 

8.  Do  you  favor  complete  Federal  financ- 
ing of  election  campaigns  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  all  private  contributions?  Yes,  2  418- 
No,  2,249. 

TRANSPORTATION 

9.  Do  you  favor  completion  of  Interstate 
Highway  66  from  the  Beltway  (1-495)  to 
Washington,  D.C,  to  help  solve  Northern  Vir- 
ginia's transportation  problem?  Yes,  3,341; 
No,  1,423. 

LORTON    REFORMATORY 

10.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Lorton  Reform- 
atory is  being  properly  administered  by  the 
D.C.  Department  of  Corrections?  Yes,  822; 
No,  3,767. 

MARIJtTANA 

11.  Do  you  favor  the  legalization  of  mari- 
juana? Yes,  2.470;  No,  2,301. 


OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT— REFORMS 


HON.  ROBIN  L.  BEARD 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  4,  1974 

Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  realizing  the 
tremendous  need  for  changes  in  the 
implementation  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  last  fall 
I  introduced  legislation,  H.R.  10200. 
which  would  provide  a  number  of  these 
badly  needed  reforms. 

Today,  following  6  months  of  favorable 
responses,  suggestions,  and  criticism,  I 
am  pleased  to  offer,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  more  than  three  dozen  of  my  col- 
leagues, an  omnibus  bill,  which,  I  hope 
will  provide  the  vehicle  for  OSHA  re- 
form in  the  coming  weeks  and  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  OSHA  was  designed  to 
protect  the  American  worker,  to  provide 
every  working  man  and  woman  with  a 
safe,  healthy  atmosphere  in  which  to  re- 
form his  or  her  daily  tasks.  This  end,  I 
feel,  is  one  which  few,  if  any,  individuals 
can  take  issue  with.  The  framers  of  the 
original  act  were  determined  to  do  away 
with  excessively  noisy,  and  oppressively 
hot  and  dangerous  factories  and  mills. 

Despite  these  noble  aims,  OSHA  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  beaucratic  nightmare 
to  the  small  businessman.  OSHA  is,  in 
too  many  businesses,  a  threat  something 
to  be  feared  and  loathed,  yet  another 
example  to  them  of  the  unresponsive 
Government  in  Washington. 

In  one  way  or  another  most  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  have  had  experi- 
ence with  OSHA.  For  many  of  us,  the 
controversy  generated  since  its  enact- 
ment more  than  2  years  ago  clearly  in- 
dicated a  need  for  reform  to  improve 
on-the-job  safety  for  the  American 
worker. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  complaints 
I  have  received  about  OSHA  come  from 
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small  employers  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
Pedeal  regulation  and  procedures  and 
who  resent  the  way  the  act  is  being  en- 
forced. This  sentiment  reveals  itself  all 
the  way  from  calls  for  modification  of 
Labor  Department  implementation  of 
the  law  flagrant  and  outright  disregard 
for  OSHA  standards.  The  net  effect  of 
which  is  to  create  a  climate  of  hostility 
toward  adequate  standards  of  protection 
which  many  businesses  have  long  sought 
to  provide  their  employees  as  a  matter  of 
course.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  in  en- 
acting OSHA,  Congress  intended  to  get 
at  those  employers  who  willfully  main- 
tained practices  detrimental  to  the  wel- 
fare of  their  employees.  The  practical 
effect  of  OSHA  standards  has  created 
an  opponent-adversary  relationship  be- 
tween employers  and  Labor  Department 
ofQcials. 

What  we  must  strive  to  achieve  in 
reform  of  OSHA  is  a  restoration  of 
cooperation  in  attaining  high  levels  of 
safety  for  employees.  Certainly,  the 
majority  of  American  businessmen  rec- 
ognize that  adequate  and  safe  working 
envirorunents  are  an  important  part  of 
good  employer-employee  relations.  In 
considering  possible  reforms.  I  believe 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  agree 
that  many  employers — especially  small 
ones— have  not  been  fairly  treated  by 
OSHA. 

The  question  we  must  then  ask  our- 
selves is  why  OSHA  is  not  accomplish- 
ing its  prescribed  goal.  I  believe  this  re- 
sults frt»n  two  major  causes.  First,  the 
act  lacks  any  incentive  or  emphasis  on 
assisting  employers— particularly  small 
ones — to  comply  with  its  terms.  Second, 
because  of  this,  employers  are  openly 
hostile  toward  the  Department  and 
OSHA  regulations. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake — ^I  fully  believe 
emplojrers  have  had  a  responsibility  to 
comply  with  the  law  and  that  penalties 
should  be  dealt  out  where  it  is  disre- 
garded. But  it  is  obvious  that  the  objec- 
tives of  the  act  cannot  be  achieved  with- 
out cooperation  by  all  parties.  No  amount 
of  regulations,  standards,  or  Federal  in- 
spectors to  enforce  them  will  coerce  the 
employers  of  the  Nation  to  compliance. 
Even  if  this  were  possible,  it  would  be  a 
sad  day  for  America  if  we  were  to  at- 
tempt it. 

We  must  face  the  facts.  OSHA  has 
forced  U.S.  businessmen  to  react  nega- 
tively to  a  policy — of  providing  a  safe 
and  quality  work  environment — which 
they  under  previous  circumstances  have 
considered  to  be  an  important  element 
in  productivity  and  positive  worker  rela- 
tions. In  this  regard.  OSHA  enforcement 
has  been  counterproductive  in  attaining 
its  stated  goal.  Moreover,  we  must  accept 
that  employers — especially  small  ones — 
require  assistance  in  understanding  ai'.d 
complying  with  the  complex  and  all  too 
often  monohthic  standards  of  the  OSHA. 

Through  my  introduction  of  this  legis- 
lation, I  have  dedicated  myself  to  trying 
to  end  this  "adversary  "  relationship  be- 
tween the  businessman  and  the  Govern- 
ment. I  feel  OSHA  must  be  a  tool  to  help 
forge  a  tripartite  partnership  among 
business,  labor  and  Government,  work- 
ing toward  a  single  end — employee  safe- 
ty— in  a  realistic  fashion. 
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Further.  I  caU  upon  the  Select  Com- 
mittee OD  Labor  to  act.  While  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  taking  the  time  to  con- 
duct the  present  and  planned  series  of 
OSHA  hearings,  I  feel  that,  if  these  hear- 
ings are  to  result  in  anything  concrete, 
they  must  point  toward  the  critically  im- 
portant reforms  embodied  in  my  bill.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  time  to  act  is  now.  We  can 
delay  no  longer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  my  bill: 


I 
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HJi.  13B2S 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Occupation  Safety  and 
Health  Act  at  1970,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  end  Houae 
of  Repre^ntativeM  of  the  VMted  Statet  of 
America  in  Congret  tutembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Amendments  of  1974". 

Sic.  2.  Sec.  2(b)  (10)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(10)  by  provid- 
ing an  effective  enforcement  program; ". 

S«c.  3.  (a)  Section  3(5)  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  erf  1970  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  The  term  'employer'  means  a  person 
engaged  In  a  business  affecting  commerce 
who  has  employees  but  does  not  Include 
the  TTnited  States,  any  State  or  political 
mbdlTlslon  of  a  State,  any  nonagricultural 
employer  who  wnpiafeA  no  laan  than 
twenty-five  employees  at  any  time  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year,  or  a  small 
farmer." 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
.  paragraph: 

f  "(16)    The  term  'email  fanner'  means  a 

person  who  owne  or  operatee  a  farm  who, 
it  can  reaaooably  be  pradicted  on  the  basis 
of  criteria  prwicrtbed  by  the  Secretary.  wiU 
not  employ  during  the  next  twelve-month 
period  more  than  seven  man-years  of  agri- 
cultural labor  for  which  compensation  is 
paid." 

Skc.  4.  Section  5  of  the  Occupational 
SaJCety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  tbereoif  the  foUowing 
new  Bubaectlon: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  an  employer 
may  appoint,  establlA,  and  maintain  a 
safety  committee  for  the  purpoeee  of  this 
Act  wlOiovt  vloUttBg  any  prorlalon  of  sec- 
tion S  of  the  Natlaaal  Labor  »«'atlonB  Act  " 
Sic.  S.  (a)  Section  a(b)  (2)  of  the  Occu- 
pational Saf«ty  and  Health  Act  of  1970  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
tte  following:  "The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
pose any  rule  promulgating  a  new  occupa- 
tional health  or  safety  standard  before  he 
(A)  haa.  aa  part  of  each  nich  proposal,  re- 
viewed and  pubtlBlied  In  the  Federal  Register 
the  nnancUl  Impact  of  such  proposed  stand- 
ard and  (B)  has  determined  with  due  regard 
for  that  Impact  that  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  soeh  iteartapd  }uettfles  auch  proposal  " 

(b)  SeetioB  8(b)(4)  «rf  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inaerting  "(A)"  immediately 
after  the  paragraph  deelgnation  and  adding 
a  new  subparagraph  aa  follows: 

"(B)  No  standard  adopted  or  promulgated 
under  this  pazagnvta  abaC  require  any  em- 
ployer to  pbaae  oat.  change,  or  r^lace  exist- 
ing equipment  or  facilities  before  the  normal 
useful  Hfe  of  that  equipment  or  facility  has 
expired  unless  fannre  to  ao  |diaae  out 
change,  or  replaoe  that  equ^woent  or  faclUty 
prematurely  would  reault  in  a  serious  vtoia- 
tlon  aa  defined  In  section  17(k)  " 

(c)  Section  8(b)(7)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inaerting  after  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following:  "Proteettve 
equipment  and  control  or  technological  pro- 
cedures other  than  those  prescribed  by  such 
standard  may  be  utnized  by  the  employer 


where  (a)  such  other  equipment  and  con- 
trol or  technological  procedures  will  afford 
adequate  protection  to  employees  and  (b) 
the  use  of  such  other  equipment  and  control 
or  technological  procedures  does  not  create 
a  new  hazard  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
employees  affected." 

(d)   Section     6(c)(1)      of     such     Act     is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide, 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  chap- 
ter 5,  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  an 
emergency  standard  to  Uke  effect  thirty  days 
after  pubUcatlon  In  the  Federal  Register  If 
he  determines  (A)  that  there  Is  clear  and 
recognized  evidence  of  employees  being  ex- 
posed to  serious  danger  from  exposure  to  sub- 
stances or  agents  determlaed  to  be  toxic  or 
physically  harmful  or  from  new  hazards,  and 
(B)  that  such  emergency  standard  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  employees  from  such  danger." 
Sbc.  6.  Section  6  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  tlie  following  new 
subsections : 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Amend- 
ments of  1974  exlsttog  standards  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion In  order  to  determine  the  applicability  of 
each  such  standard  to  each  class  of  business 
concern  within  each  induatry  or  form  of  busi- 
ness. After  such  evaluation,  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  as  a  part  of  each  standard, 
the  class  or  classes  of  employers  to  which 
that  standard  Is  applicable  and  any  class  of 
employers  to  be  excluded  from  the  applica- 
tion of  that  standard,  after  a  determination 
that  the  Inclusion  of  any  such  class  would  be 
unreasonable.  Such  evaluation  and  determi- 
nation shall  be  a  part  of  the  establishment  of 
all  standards  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Amendments 
of  1974. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shaH  prescribe,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  OccupaUonal  Safety  and  Health  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  as  part  of  each  existing  stand- 
ard adopted  under  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970— 

"(1)  the  estlotated  average  and  maximum 
coat  per  unit  to  the  average  employer  who  Is 
subject  to  that  standard  for  compliance  with 
the  conditions,  practices,  means,  methods 
operaUon,  or  process  used  or  proposed  to  be 
used  by  that  employer  uiKier  that  standard- 
and 

"(2)  the  period  within  which  it  Is,  In  fact 
possible  for  such  employers  to  meet  such 
standard  IncltMllng,  but  not  limited  to,  avaU- 
ahmty  of  required  devices,  and  possibility  of 
performance  of  required  procedures. 
If  the  Secretary  cannot  and  that  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  comply  with  the  standard  within  a 
specified  period,  he  shall  rescind  the  stand- 
ard, or  fall  to  establish  it  in  the  event  of  a 
standard  propyoeed  to  be  established.  The  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  shaU  also  be 
applicable  to  the  cstabBshment  of  each 
standard  established  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Amendments  of  1974. 

"(])  Failure  of  an  employer  or  employee 
to  comply  with  an  occupational  safety  and 
health  standard  which  hat  been  adopted  or 
promulgated  without  compliance  with  the 
previsions  of  chapter  5,  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  administrative  proce- 
dures, shaU  not  in  itself  be  used  in  any  civU 
action  or  proceeding  as  evidence  of  negU- 
gence,  or  wrongdoing,  on  the  part  of  that 
employer  or  employee,  or  give  rise  to  a  pre- 
siunption,  or  inference  thereof." 

Sec.  7.  (a)  SecUon  8(a)  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Healthi  Act  of  1970  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after  the 
subsection  designation  "(aj"; 
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(2)  striking  out  "(l)"land  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(A)";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "(2)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(B)".  I 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  8  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (b) 
through  (g)  as  subsection*  (c)  through  (h), 
respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (a)   thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  reason- 
able advance  notice  to  tHe  employer  to  be 
Inspected  that  an  inspection  will  be  made 
where  (1)  such  notice  would  afford  the  em- 
ployer an  opportunity  to  have  qualified  man- 
agement personnel  or  consultants  present 
during  the  Inspection  and  (2)  where  the  Sec- 
retary has  determined  that  auch  notice  woulfl 
not  unreasonably  hamper  or  defeat  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act." 

(c)  Section  6(d)  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (a) )  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(4)  In  furtlierance  of  tbe  effectiveness  of 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  may  require,  or  other- 
wise provide  for,  appropriate  physical  exam- 
inations of  employees  upon  the  inception  of 
their  employment  in  a  particular  activity,  or 
the  effective  date  of  the  regulation .  as  to 
those  who  are  employed  in  Buch  activities  on 
that  date.  In  prescribing  euch  regulations, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account  the 
type  of  activity,  or  industry,  the  hazardous 
nature  of  the  particular  employment  and  the 
benefits  in  connection  with  the  purposes  of 
the  Act  which  may  accrue  by  requtrlng  such 
examinations.  Records  of  ewminations  made 
pursuant  to  this  provision  shall  be  main- 
tained by  the  employer  and  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  in  performing  his  duties  under 
this  Act,  pursuant  to  the  mgulations  of  the 
Secretary." 

Sec.  9.  Section  9  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"ITOTICEB 


"Sbc.  9.  (a)  If,  upon  inspection  or  Investi- 
gation conducted  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  8,  the  Secretary  or  his 
authorized  representative  believes  that  an 
employer  has  vicdated  a  requirement  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act,  of  any  standard,  rule,  or 
order  promulgated  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
this  Act,  or  of  any  regulations  prescribed 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  he  shat  with  reasonable 
promptness  Issue  a  notice  to  sw*  employer. 
Each  notice  under  this  seoUon  shaU  be  m 
writing  and  shall  describe  With  particularity 
the  matter  of  vlolatlcm  inclnding  a  reference 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  standard,  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  alleged  to  have  been 
violated.  In  addition,  the  notice  shall  fix  a 
reasonable  time  for  the  abatement  of  the 
violation  which  reasonable  time  shall  in  no 
event  be  less  than  nhiety  days,  and  the  notice 
BhaU  contain  with  particularity  a  suggested 
course  or  ooiu^er.  of  action  which  if  taken  by 
the  employer  wUl  abate  the  vlolatlcm.  The 
Secretary  may  prescribe  procedures  for  the 
notification  to  lieu  of  the  notice  required 
by  this  section  with  respect  to  di  minimus 
violations  which  have  no  direct  or  immediate 
relationship  to  safety  or  health  violations. 

"(b)  Each  notice  issued  under  this  section, 
or  a  copy  or  copies  thereof,  shaU  be  prom- 
inently posted,  as  provided  in  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  at  or  near  eadh  place  a  viola- 
tion referred  to  In  the  notice  occurred  Such 
posttog  shall  not  be  required  after  (1)  the 
date  on  which  the  vloUtlon  fe  abated,  or  (2) 
thirty  days  after  the  Secretary  has  referred 
the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General  as  pro- 
vided In  section  10(a),  wbicbever  occurs 
later. 

"(c)  No  notice  may  be  issued  under  this 
section  after  the  exph»tlan  of  six  months 
following  the  occurrence  of  any  vloiatlon. 

"(d)  Any  employer  inspected  imder  section 
8  who  has  been  found  to  be  not  in  complUnce 
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with  any  rule  or  standard  adopted  or  promul- 
gated under  sections  6  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  shall 
not  receive  a  notice  for  such  violation  if  he 
is  able  to  show  (1)  that  implementing  such 
rule  or  standard  would  not  materially  affect 
the  safety  or  health  of  his  employees  in  the 
faculty  Inspected,  (2)  that  he  has  employed 
alternative  procedures  to  protect  his  em- 
ployees from  the  hazards  contemplated  by 
the  rule  or  standard  which  are  as  effective 
in  protecting  the  safety  and  health  of  his 
employees,  or  (3)  that  he  has  furnished  ade- 
quate notice  and  exerted  all  reasonable  ef- 
forts, pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  to  obtain  the  com- 
pliance of  his  employee,  that  such  violation 
was  attributable  to  such  employees,  and  that 
he  could  not  otherwise  have  reasonably  pre- 
vented such  violation. 

"(e)  A  citation  which  Is  not  Issued  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  8(a) 
and  8(f)  shall  be  of  no  force  or  effect." 

Sec.  10.  Section  10  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"r«OCEDHHE  FOR  ENrORCEMENT 

"Sec  10.  (a)  If  the  period  specified  for  the 
abatement  of  any  violation  in  a  notice  Issued 
under  section  9  has  passed  and  the  employer 
has  failed  to  correct  the  violation  for  which 
the  notice  was  Issued,  the  Secretary  shall 
refer  the  matter,  together  with  all  relevant 
information,  to  the  Attorney  General  tor  the 
institution  of  proceedings  under  thU  Act. 

"(b)  Any  civil  action  brought  under  this 
section  shall  be  brought  under  the  name  of 
the  United  States  in  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  dUtrict  where  the  violation 
was  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  where  the 
violator  has  his  principal  office.  In  any  action 
brought  under  this  section,  trial  in  the  dis- 
trict court  shall  be  de  novo. 

"(e)  In  assessing  clvU  penalties  in  accord- 
ance with  section  17  of  this  Act,  the  court 
ShaU  give  due  consideration  to  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  penalty  with  respect  to  the  size 
of  the  business  of  the  employer  being 
charged,  the  gravity  of  the  violaUon,  the  good 
faith  of  the  employer  being  charged,  and  the 
history  of  previous  violations. 

"(d)  Whenever  an  employer  has  corrected 
a  violation  subject  to  a  notice  under  section 
9  in  the  period  specified  In  that  notice,  no 
action  ShaU  be  brought  with  respect  to  that 
violation  for  the  enforcement  of  penalties 
under  section  17  of  this  Act. 

"(c)(1)  No  person  ahaU  discharge  or  In 
any  manner  discriminate  against  any  em- 
ployee because  such  employee  has  filed  any 
complaint  or  Instituted  or  caused  to  be  Insti- 
tuted any  proceeding  under  or  related  to  this 
Act  or  has  testified  or  is  about  to  testify  In 
any  such  proceeding  or  because  of  the  exer- 
cise by  such  employee  on  behalf  of  himself 
or  others  of  any  right  afforded  by  this  Act. 

"(2)  Any  employee  who  beUeve  that  he  haa 
been  discharged  or  otherwise  dlscrimmated 
against  by  any  person  in  violation  of  this 
subsection  may,  within  thirty  days  after  such 
violation  occurs,  file  a  oon^ilalnt  with  the 
Secretary  alleging  such  discrimination.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  complaint,  the  Secretary  shaU 
cause  such  investigation  to  be  made  as  he 
deems  ^propriate.  If  upon  such  investiga- 
tion, the  Secretary  determines  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  have  been  violated, 
he  shall  bring  an  action  m  any  appropriate 
Umted  States  district  court  against  such  per- 
son. In  any  such  action  the  Umted  States 
district  court  shaU  have  Jiulsdlction,  for 
cause  shown  to  restrain  violations  <rf  para- 
graph (I)  of  this  subsection  and  order  all 
appropriate  relief  including  rehiring  or  rein- 
statement of  the  employee  to  his  former  po- 
sition wltti  backpay. 

"(3)  Within  ninety  days  of  the  receipt  of  a 
complaint  filed  under  this  ButasecUon.  the 
Sceretary  ahaU  notify  the  complainant  of  his 
determination  under  paragrapli  (2)  of  t^'f 
subsection." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Sec.  11.  Section  11  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"AFFUtMATIVE     DEFENSES 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  It  shaU  be  an  affirmative  de- 
fense to  any  proceeding  under  this  Act  that — 

"(1)  the  employer  furnished  adequate  no- 
tice and  exerted  all  reasonable  efforts,  pur- 
suant to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  to  obtain  the  compliance  of 
his  employees  and  the  violation  of  the  Act 
was  attributable  to  such  employees  and  the 
employer  could  not  otherwise  have  reason- 
ably prevented  the  violation; 

"(2)  the  employer  did  not  receive  at  least 
thirty  days  prior  actual  notice  of  a  standard 
not  adopted  pursuant  to  title  6,  chapter  5, 
United  States  Code,  when  the  violation 
charged  relates  to  such  a  standard;  or 

"(3)  the  standard  which  Is  the  subject  of 
the  violation  charged,  would  not  have  effec- 
tively constituted  an  improvement  of  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  In  the  circumstances 
imder  which  the  charged  is  brought." 

Sec.  12.  Section  12  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"COMPLIANCE     AGREEMENT 

"Sec.  12.  Whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines the  purposes  of  this  Act  will  be  best 
served  by  so  doing,  he  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  an  employer  be- 
lieved to  be  in  violation  of  an  occupational 
safety  and  health  standard  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  this  Act  under  which 
enforcement  and  penalty  provisions  are 
waived  or  deferred  upon  condition  that  the 
employer  will  voluntarily  comply  with  the 
applicable  standard  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate under  the  circumstances.  FaUure 
of  an  employer  to  abide  by  such  an  agree- 
ment may  be  taken  Into  account  In  resulting 
enforcement  and  penalty  procedures." 

Sec.  13.  Section  14  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  is  repealed. 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Section  17(b)  of  the  Occupa- 
tional and  Health  Act  of  1970  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  employer  who  has  received  a 
notice  for  a  serious  violation  of  section  5  of 
this  Act.  or  any  standard,  rule,  at  order  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  of  any 
regulation  prescribe  pursuant  to  this  Act 
and  has  failed,  within  the  time  prescribed 
In  such  notice,  to  correct  such  a  violation, 
ShaU  be  assessed  a  civU  penalty  of  up  to 
$1,000  for  each  such  violation." 

(b)  Section  17  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (c),  (f),  (j),  and 
(1),  and  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as 
subsection  (c),  subsection  (e)  as  subsection 
(d).  subsections  (g)  through  (1)  as  subsec- 
tions (e)  through  (g),  respectively,  and  sub- 
section (k)  as  subsection  (h). 

(c)  Section  17(c)  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (b) )  of  such  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "citation"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "notice"; 
and 

(2)  striking  out  "(which  period  shaU  not 
begin  to  run  untU  the  date  of  the  final 
order  of  the  Commission  In  the  case  of  any 
review  proceeding  under  section  10  Initiated 
by  the  employer  in  good  faith  and  not  solely 
for  delay  or  avoidance  of  penalty) ". 

Sec.  15.  Section  18(c)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "at  least  as  effec- 
tive" and  Insertmg  m  lieu  thereof  "identical". 

Sbc.  16.  Section  21  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  changing  the  heading  thereof  to  read  as 
follows: 

•'TR.WNINC,      EDUCATION,     AND      TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE" 

and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

'•(d)  (1)  In  order  to  further  carry  out  his 
responsibUltles  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
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retary  shall  visit  the  workplaces  of  employers 
for  the  purpose  of  affc»ximg  consultation  "and 
advice  to  such  employers.  Such  visits  (A) 
may  be  conducted  only  upon  a  valid  request 
by  an  employer  for  consultation  and  advice 
at  the  workplace  on  the  interpretation  or 
appllcabUity  of  standards  or  on  possible  al- 
ternative ways  of  complying  with  applicable 
standards,  and  (B)  shall  be  limited  to  the 
matters  specified  in  the  request  affecting  con- 
ditions, structures,  machines,  apparatuses, 
devices,  equipment,  or  materials  in  the  work- 
place. Where,  after  evaluating  a  request  by 
an  employer  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  determines  that  an  alternative 
means  of  affording  consultation  and  advice 
is  more  appropriate  and  ecually  effective,  he 
may  provide  for  such  ;.  ?riiative  means 
rather  than  onslte  consuliat:on. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  recommen- 
dations regarding  the  ellmmation  of  any 
hazards  disclosed  within  the  scope  of  the 
onsite  consultation.  No  visit  authorized  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
spection or  investigation  under  section  8 
of  the  Act  and  no  notices  or  citations  shall 
be  Issued  nor  shall  any  civil  penalties  be 
proposed  by  the  Secretary  upon  such  visit. 
except  that  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
affect  In  any  manner  any  provision  of  this 
Act  the  piuTJose  of  which  is  to  eliminate 
imminent  daingers. 

■■(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  require  the  Secretary  to  conduct 
an  inspection  under  section  8  of  the  Act 
of  any  workplace  which  has  been  visited  for 
consultative  purposes.  The  failure  of  the 
Secretary  to  give  consultation  and  advice 
regarding  any  specific  matter  during  a  con- 
sultation visit  shall  not  preclude  the  is- 
suance of  appropriate  citations. 

"(4)  In  prescribing  riUes  and  regulations 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  the  appropriate  separation 
of  functions  between  officers,  employees,  or 
agents  who  conduct  visits  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  and  officers,  employees,  or  agents 
who  conduct  Inspections  or  Investigations 
under  this  Act." 

Sec  17.  (a)  The  heading  of  section  28 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ASSISTANCE    TO    EMPLOTEXS" 

( b  I  Section  28  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(e)(1)  Whenever  it  appears  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  it  is  necessary  to  assist  em- 
ployers with  less  than  one  hundred  employ- 
ees during  the  preceding  calendar  year  to 
comply  with  the  appUcable  standards  pro- 
mulgated ptirsuant  to  section  6  of  this  Act 
or  standards  adopted  by  a  State  pursu- 
ant to  section  20  of  this  Act,  the  SecreUry 
shall  provide  technical  advice,  assistance, 
and  consultation,  either  directly  or  by  way 
of  a  grant,  to  such  employers  to  assist 
them  in  so  complying. 

"(2)  The  assistance  provided  by  this  sub- 
section shall  not  include  the  actual  cost 
of  devices  or  procedures  required  bv  this 
Act. 

"(f)  Upon  the  application  of  an  affected 
employer,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  a  grant  to  that  employer  for  the  cost 
Incurred  by  him  In  complying  with  m  stand- 
ard adopted  or  promulgated  without  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  5  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code.  If  that  standard 
was  replaced  by  the  Secretary  with  a  stand- 
ard which  could  have  reasonably  been 
adopted  at  the  time  the  replaced  standard 
was  adopted  or  promulgated  and  the  affected 
employer  was  required  to  comply  with  the 
later  standard.  Grants  under  this  subaectlon 
to  the  employer  shaU  be  equal  to  the  costs 
Incurred  by  the  affected  employer  which 
would  not  have  been  Incurred  if  the  later 
standard  had  been  adopted  or  promulgated 
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Initially.  For  the  piirpoec  of  making  sucb 
grants,  the  Secretary  la  authorized  to  adopt 
schedules  baaed  upon  average  cost  data  of 
complying  with  any  such  standard." 

Sec.  18.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  beginning  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


CONGRESSMAN  WYDLER  DEMANDS 
HALT  TO  DUMPING  OP  SEWAGE 
SLUDGE  NEAR  LONG  ISLAND 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  mw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU.  4,  1974 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
have  been  deeply  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  pollution  of  our  Nation's 
water's  in  the  past  few  years.  We,  in  the 
Confess,  have  passed  many  programs 
establishing  Federal  policies  to  clean  up 
and  protect  the  precious  natural  re- 
sources that  we  possess  as  a  Nation. 

We  have  passed  restrictions  on  ocean 
dumping  and  imposed  strict  require- 
ments on  any  proposals  to  drill  for  oil 
in  our  waters,  in  order  to  protect  the 
people  in  the  New  York  and  Long  Island 
area. 

A     CKOWINC     MENACE 

My  Fifth  Congressional  District  has 
many  miles  of  precious  beaches  in  the 
Long  Beach  and  Atlantic  Beach  areas 
and  many  stretches  of  ocean  waters 
which  are  affected  by  the  dumping  of 
any  materials  into  the  ocean.  For  years 
the  city  of  New  York  has  dumped  sewage 
sludge  about  10  miles  from  the  Long  Is- 
land shore.  While  no  immediate  problems 
to  OUT  beaches  were  evident  before,  there 
are  indications  that  this  situation  is  a 
growing  menace  to  the  health  and 
beauty  of  the  beaches  in  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressi(xial  District. 

PaOTXCTUIC  THE  FITTH  CONGSESSIONAI.  DISTMCT 

I  have  demanded,  from  the  appropri- 
ate Federal  agencies,  that  an  end  to  this 
practice  be  a  matter  of  urgent  national 
priority,  and  have  received  assurances 
that  there  will  be  attempts  made,  at 
once,  to  change  the  site  of  this  dumping 
to  an  area  much  farther  from  the  Long 
Island  shore,  where  there  will  be  no  dan- 
ger to  our  beaches  and  waters. 

XAELT  ACTION  ON  PKOBIXM 

The  background  of  this  matter  is  as 
follows:  In  December  of  last  year,  I,  like 
most  Long  Islanders,  read  with  concern 
the  story  in  the  New  York  Times  relating 
to  the  spread  of  sewage  sludge  toward 
Long  Island. 

As  I  reported  on  December  24,  1973, 
the  newspaper  story  stated  that  the 
sludge  had  moved  to  one-half  mile  off 
Atlantic  Beach,  and  a  map  showed  the 
spread  from  the  dimiping  area  10  miles 
off  our  shore  almost  to  our  shoreline. 

I  read  the  story  on  a  flight  to  Washing- 
ton, and  immediately  on  arrival,  called 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
which  issues  permits  for  the  sludge 
dumping.  I  arranged  for  a  meeting  the 
following  morning  with  representatives 
of  the  EPA  and  the  National  Oceanic 
and      Atmospheric      Administration 
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NOAA — which    is   stucfcring   the    sludge 
dumping  problem. 

The  next  morning  the  heads  of  the 
EPA  and  NOAA  met  with  me,  as  ar- 
ranged, and  we  discussed  the  emergency. 
Little  was  known  about  the  actual  situ- 
ation, although  since  last  summer  NOAA 
has  been  making  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  water  and  ocean  floor  in  the  area. 
I  asked  for  some  immediate  and  pre- 
liminary results,  and  also  discussed  mov- 
ing the  dumping  site  many  miles  further 
out  to  sea.  The  danger  in  doing  so,  how- 
ever, would  be  that  the  new  location 
could  be  affected  by  currents  that  might 
carry  the  sludge  more  quickly  to  our 
shoreline. 

That  same  afternoon,  I  had  the  pre- 
liminary results  of  NOAA's  survey.  They 
were  inconclusive,  but  did  not  indicate 
any  general  movement  of  the  sludge  area 
closer  than  6  miles  to  our  shores.  A  writ- 
ten report  was  promised  me  in  a  few 
days. 

I  then  called  Prof.  William  Harris  of 
Brooklyn  College,  who  lives  in  Woodmere, 
and  spoke  to  him  at  length.  It  was  his 
findings  which  lead  to  the  original  news- 
paper story.  He  told  me  that  he  found 
one  sludge  spot  about  one-half  mile  off 
Atlantic  Beach,  but  that  the  areas  both 
closer  to  shore  and  further  from  shore 
were  clean  sand.  His  theory  was  that 
there  might  be  a  narrofw  belt  of  sludge 
running  parallel  to  the  beach  about  one- 
half  mile  off  shore,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Silver  Point  Jetty.  His  theory  is  that  the 
sludge  had  been  carried  there  by  the 
tides. 

I  asked  that  steps  be  taken  to  get  more 
facts,  as  the  basis  for  action  that  could 
help.  NOAA  also  sent  out  a  special  ship, 
the  Rorqual,  ifi  investigate  the  situation. 
The  main  report  was  speeded  up;  and  I 
requested  that  a  study  be  made  of  a  new 
dumping  site  further  from  our  Long  Is- 
land shore  so  we  can  move  to  it  if  it  is 
necessary. 

We  on  Long  Island  have  opposed  off- 
shore drilling  to  protect  our  beaches  from 
oil  pollution,  but  the  dumping  of  sewage 
sludge  from  New  York  City  presents  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  our  waters 
and  beaches  that  requires  more  than 
anguished  cries  and  demands  for  action. 
It  requires  action  itself  to  preserve  our 
precious  natural  resources  of  clean  ocean 
water  over  a  clean  ocean  floor. 

MOVINC    THE    DUMPING    StTE   AWAT    FROM    LONG 
ISLiAND 

During  the  emergency  meeting  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  ocean  disposal  pro- 
gram and  the  people  from  NOAA,  I  sug- 
gested that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to 
move  the  dumping  site  flirther  from  the 
Long  Island  shores.  I  stated  quite  clearly 
that  this  should  be  done  without  delay 
so  that  the  appropriate  governmental 
agencies  could  plan  accordingly  for  the 
future  and  not  claim  surprise.  Subsequent 
to  this  meeting,  I  had  Mr.  Richard  T. 
Dewling,  Director  of  Surveillance  and 
Analysis  for  the  EPA's  Region  n  in  New 
York,  fly  to  Washington.  DC,  to  meet 
with  me  on  the  problem.  At  this  meeting, 
I  completely  reviewed  the  matter  with 
Mr.  Dewling  and  although  hearings  were 
Imminent  on  the  renewal  of  dumping 
permits,  I  impressed  upon  him  my  de- 
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mand  that  new  sites  be  immediately  con- 
sidered and  chosen  for  the  future. 

It  has  now  been  announced  that  such 
new  sites  are  being  considered  find  the 
involved  Government  agencies  have  been 
put  on  notice  that  the  present  site  close 
to  the  shores  of  Long  Island  will  not  be 
approved  in  the  future.  In  addition,  I 
have  contacted  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  obtained  their  agreement  to 
meet  with  and  work  with  the  EPA  and 
State  and  local  authorities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  alternate  courses  of 
action  to  be  taken  in  this  matter.  I  am 
convinced  that  all  parties  now  under- 
stand the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and 
wish  to  move  alBrmatively  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  sewage  sludge  dumping  close  to 
our  shore.  I  will  continue  to  see  that  such 
action  is  taken. 

SAFETY      FIESi 

My  special  aim  is  to  «ee  the  sewage 
sludge  dumping  site  moved  to  Area  Two, 
which  would  be  five  times  further  from 
the  Long  Beach  and  Atlantic  Beach 
shores  than  the  current  site.  In  the 
meantime,  I  will  see  that  the  biweekly 
monitory  program  for  our  bathing 
beaches  is  continued  so  that  people  using 
oOr  facilities  will  be  safe  and  secure.  They 
deserve  nothing  less. 


THE  DUAL  BANKING  SYSTEM— ITS 
FUTURE  IN  DOUBT 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIli 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRgSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  i,  1974 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
hallmarks  of  our  Nation's  financial  struc- 
ture has  been  the  Dual  Banking  System 
whereby  commercial  banks  may  be  char- 
tered and  regulated  by  either  the  Federal 
Government  or  by  the  several  State  gov- 
ernments. While  the  general  public  may, 
by  and  large,  be  unaware  of  this  distinc- 
tion, it  is,  nonetheless,  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  protection  of  the  public  inter- 
est. The  dual  system  is  a  structural  fea- 
ture which  encourages  competition  in 
the  banking  field.  ] 

My  concern,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the 
value  of  the  dual  system  not  be  lost  sight 
of  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  as 
the  Congress  and  the  Federal  regulatory 
authorities  look  to  general  financial  in- 
stitutional reform.  There  are  already 
signs  of  an  attempt  to  \reaken,  if  not 
abandon,  the  system.  I  refer  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  desire  to  require 
State  chartered  banks  to  "afllliate"  with 
the  national  system.  Leaving  aside  for 
the  moment  the  obvious  questions  of  con- 
stitutionality and  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  existing  statutory  law,  the  practical 
consequences  for  the  depositing  and  bor- 
rowing public  is  of  very  real  concern  to 
me.  It  is  unwise,  Mr.  SpeHker,  for  such 
a  fundamental  policy  change  as  the  Fed 
proposes  to  be  made  by  anyone  other 
than  the  Congress.  If  a  case  can  be  made 
for  the  abolition  of  the  dual  system,  let 
it  be  made  in  the  public  forum  afforded 
by  the  legislative  process  wherein  all  in- 
terested viewpoints  wiU  be  heard.  Back- 
door policymaking  such  as  is  engaged  in 
by   Federal    regulatory    agencies    from 
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time-to-time  should  not  be  tolerated  by 
the  Congress.  , 


THE  SORRIEST  SPECTACLE  OF  ATT, 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  4,  1974 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  few 
astute  observers  of  the  contemporary 
scene  have  predicted  that  the  future  do- 
mestic cost  of  our  Vietnam  involvement 
will  cost  us  far  more  in  every  way  than 
what  we  actually  paid  for  that  bungled 
misadventure.  That  view  was  at  least 
proven  partially  true  last  week  in  Wash- 
ington because  of  events  surroimding 
Federal  treatment  of  the  2.5  million  vet- 
erans of  that  conflict. 

Americans  are  civic-minded;  do-good- 
ers. If  you  will.  They  like  to  express  their 
concern  for  things,  good  and  bad.  Such 
sentiments  are  reflected  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. Resolutions  are  passed.  We  exhort 
our  fellow  citizens  to  give  to  one  charity 
or  another,  to  aid  in  the  conquest  of  one 
or  another  afBiction,  to  eat  more  or  drink 
less  of  some  substance.  And  Congress 
goes  on  record  as  being  for  God.  mother, 
and  country  in  a  variety  of  forms,  be- 
laboring the  obvious  and  charging  with 
loud  cries  against  and  through  doors 
which  are  already  open. 

Nor  Is  there  anything  wrong  per  se 
with  such  behavior,  although  it  has  at 
times  reduced  the  meaning  and  effective- 
ness of  a  general  expression  of  congres- 
sional sentiment.  Recently,  among  our 
expressions  of  concern,  there  was  some- 
thing about  Vietnam  era  veterans. 

In  turn,  the  White  House  proclaimed 
a  day  embodying  similar  expressions  of 
good  win  and  feeling.  Again,  a  thumping 
series  of  non  sequlturs  which  on  the  sur- 
face harmed  no  one  while  benefitting  no 
one.  Meaningless  mouthings  of  nice 
thoughts.  Little  did  anyone  realize  how 
outraged  veterans  would  react  as  a  re- 
sult of  all  this. 

However,  looking  at  it  from  the  veter- 
an's side  of  things,  their  rage  becomes 
suddenly  imderstandable,  highlighting 
a  situation  some  of  us  suspected  but  none 
of  us  truly  understood,  until  now. 

As  the  veterans  tell  it,  with  increasing 
frequency  and  outrage,  they  are  not  at- 
taining access  to  a  full  range  of  veter- 
an's benefits  previous  generations  of  re- 
turned service  personnel  obtained.  At 
first,  when  such  claims  were  made,  most 
Americans  dismissed  them  as  aberra- 
tions. I  do  recall  a  time  last  year  when 
air-conditioning  was  shut  off  in  all  or 
many  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tals. When  Congress  voted  to  shut  off 
all  air-conditioning  at  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  suddenly  the  air- 
conditioning  at  the  hospital  facilities  was 
restored  to  the  budget.  But  again,  most 
of  us  dismissed  such  signs  as  an  aberra- 
tion.We  should  have  known  better. 

Last  week,  these  veterans,  niunbering 
several  thousand,  came  in  outrage  to 
Congress,  and  more  of  the  true  state  of 
affairs  came  to  light.  None  of  these  men 
were  draft  dodgers  seeking  a  free  ride 
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of  any  kind.  All  had  served  honorably. 
Many  had  been  wounded.  Some  were  in 
wheelchairs.  Many  had  also  been  dec- 
orated for  bravery.  And  what  they  told 
Congress  has  shocked  me  to  my  very 
core,  as  an  American,  as  one  who  has 
served  in  the  military  and  as  an  ordi- 
nary man. 

What  these  men  complained  of  was  a 
lack  of  deUvery  of  the  most  vital  serv- 
ices. All  of  them  are  seeking  to  carve  out 
new  lives.  Many  are  married  with  chil- 
dren— small  children.  A  number  are  pur- 
suing educations  of  various  kinds.  Not 
only  are  their  money  benefits  not  enough 
to  help  them  make  ends  meet  while  edu- 
cating themselves;  many  of  them  are 
not  receiving  their  benefits  on  time.  As 
a  result  of  this  nondeUvery  of  what  are 
proving  to  be  inadequate  benefits,  they 
are  not  able  to  pay  tuition,  feed  their 
families,  and  maintain  roofs  over  the 
heads  of  their  families.  We  could  send 
those  men  to  war,  but  we  cannot  deliver 
their  benefits  on  time.  What  is  Mr.  John- 
son, the  VA  Administrator,  running 
downtown?  Certainly  it  Is  a  national 
shame  and  scandal  that  his  agency  can- 
not deliver  checks  on  time  to  these  peo- 
ple. Do  the  Russians  fail  to  deliver  such 
benefits  to  their  veterans?  This  is  a  dis- 
grace for  us  before  the  entire  world. 

It  is  my  understanding  from  what 
many  of  these  veterans  said  that  condi- 
tions in  VA  hospitals  around  the  Nation 
leave  more  thaft  a  Uttle  to  be  desired. 
Also,  that  such  complaints  have  been 
Inundating  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  some  time,  and  that  little  or  nothing 
has  l>een  done  in  response. 

I  have  cosponsored,  supported,  and 
voted  for  the  full  range  of  veterans  bene- 
fits over  the  years  I  have  been  here  in 
the  Congress,  always  to  good  faith  and 
without  partisanship.  This  is  one  of  those 
issues,  like  pensions  and  benefits  for  the 
elderly,  which  is  a  national,  non-partisan 
responsibility.  Once  these  measures  pass 
Congress  and  are  funded,  it  has  previ- 
ously seemed  that  we  have  done  our  duty 
and  fulfilled  our  responsibility.  Evidently, 
it  was  erroneous  for  people  like  myself  to 
believe  that  the  programs  were  adequate 
and  would  be  hoMstly  and  fairly  admin- 
istered. Certainly  they  are  not  being 
competently  administered,  for  obviously 
it  is  too  much  for  the  VA.  with  its  vast 
resources,  personnel  and  facilities,  to  get 
checks  out  in  time  to  these  people. 

What  chokes  me  most  is  the  spectacle 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Nation,  out  before 
the  media,  spouting  pious  mouthings 
about  how  right  Vietnam  was  and  how 
much  we  should  honor  our  veterans.  This 
is  the  rankest  kind  of  cant,  and  goes  far 
to  explain,  to  me  at  least,  the  extreme 
outrage  expressed  by  so  many  of  these 
young  men  last  week.  To  ask  so  much  of 
them,  to  promise  so  much  to  them,  to 
deny  most  of  it  to  them  and  then  to  spout 
off  about  how  much  we  owe  them  is  nox- 
ious and  hypocritical.  Rather,  let  the 
President  tell  his  political  appointees  at 
the  VA  to  get  those  benefits  out  on  time, 
and  to  use  punitive  measures  upon  any 
rankuig  person  who  does  not  fulfill  his 
responsibilities. 

I  am  not  a  senior  Member  of  this 
House.  I  have  no  power  to  call  a  commit- 
tee or  even  a  subcommittee  into  session. 
What  I  do  possess  is  a  vote  and  a  voice. 
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The  leadership  of  this  body  can  con- 
vene the  appropriate  committees  con- 
cerned with  veterans  and  with  appro- 
priations powers.  Legislative  oversight 
hearings  have  not  been  unknown  in  the 
history  of  Congress,  and  I  believe  the 
time  has  arrived  for  such  a  probe  into 
what  is  going  on  at  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Perhaps  it  might  do  for 
some  of  the  powers-that-be  here  to  make 
Mr.  Johnson  come  up  and  explain,  step- 
by-step,  how  checks  are  mailed  and  why 
this  situation  is  uncorrected  at  this  time. 
Just  once,  let  Congress  act  and  prevent 
the  buck  from  being  passed  and  passed 
again.  Simple  justice  requires  such  an 
initiative.  If  not,  then  in  spite  of  what  the 
President  has  done,  the  blame  is  equally 
ours. 


THE  56TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BYELO- 
RUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Thursday.  AprU  4.  1974 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
25  the  56th  anniversarj-  of  the  procla- 
mation of  independence  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian Democratic  Republic  was  celebrated. 
This  date  was  truly  an  important  mile- 
stone for  the  freedom-loving  people  of 
Byelorussia  and  for  their  many  friends 
throughout  the  world. 

The  gallant  people  of  this  state,  now 
under  the  iron  hand  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
have  for  many  centuries  been  victims  of 
invasions  and  oppression.  Byelorussia 
attained  statehood  through  unification 
in  the  13th  centui-y.  Foreign  domination 
came  first  from  the  Mongols,  then  the 
Teutonic  knights,  the  Poles,  the  Ger- 
mans, and  finally  the  Russians.  Yet. 
through  all  their  trials,  the  valiant  cit- 
izens of  Byelorussia  passed  on  the  torch 
of  liberty  from  generation  to  generation 
striving  always  to  become  a  truly  free 
people. 

Independence  came  fieetingly  in  1911, 
when  the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Re- 
pubhc  was  established.  Yet,  soon  the  in- 
fant nation  was  overrun  by  the  Soviets. 
Throughout  Russian  domination,  the 
people  have  continually  sought  to  regain 
their  freedom,  mounting  bloody  insiu-- 
rections  in  1920,  1922,  and  1944,  in  an 
effort  to  make  Byelorussia  once  again  an 
independent  state.  A  harsh  period  of  re- 
taliation by  the  Soviets  followed  the  1944 
uprising,  yet  attempts  to  wipe  out  Bye- 
lorussian culture,  language,  religion,  and 
nationalism  failed. 

Byelorussians  throughout  the  world 
retain  their  determination  to  make  their 
state  free  and  independent  again  in  the 
future.  The  hard-working  and  diligent 
character  of  these  people  is  reflected  ad- 
mirably in  the  accomplishments  and 
valuable  contributicms  made  by  Ameri- 
cans of  Byelorussian  descoit  in  Connec- 
ticut and  through  the  Nation. 

Let  us  take  this  opportunity  to  renew 
our  commitmoit  to  freedom  for  the  cap- 
tive people  of  Byelorussia,  who  desire  and 
deserve  a  restoration  of  basic  human 
rights  in  their  coimtr>-. 
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YOUTH  OP  THE  1970'S 

HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

or    THK    VniGIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  4,  1974 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come vogue  to  classify  the  youth  of  the 
1970's  as  a  generation  of  apathetic  chil- 
dren. I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  example  con- 
trary of  this  harsh  generalization. 

Recently,  a  group  of  Charlotte  Amalie 
High  School  students  noticed  that  a  walk 
of  historic  value  was  being  concreted 
over  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 
The  students  became  actively  disturbed 
over  the  cultural  destructiveness  and  evi- 
dent illegality  of  this  act.  After  an  orga- 
nized demonstration  and  subsequent 
unsuccessful  confrontation  with  the  St. 
Thomas  Administration,  these  teenagers 
sought  the  advice  of  a  teacher,  Mrs. 
Edith  Woods,  and  a  local  attorney,  Mrs. 
Edith  Bonm.  The  student  group  ap- 
proached the  planning  board  and  pointed 
out  that  the  aforementioned  walk  was  in 
a  historical  district  and,  therefore,  re- 
quired board  permission  to  be  altered. 
The  Board  concurred  and  ruled  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Public  Works  Department 
illegal. 

I  wish  to  salute  these  students  who 
have  shown  us  all  their  personal  com- 
mitments and  provided  a  lesson  in  posi- 
tive citizen  action.  Their  concern,  moti- 
vation, and  determination  resulted  in  a 
success  that  proves  the  power  avaUable 
to  an  organized  group  of  individuals 
striving  to  see  the  law  fulfilled. 

A  detailed  account  of  their  activities 
and  an  editorial  comment  follow: 
A«T  Bnwzim  WiM  Sidewalk  Pkotest 
A  group  of  Charlotte  Amalle  High  School 
art  students  has  won  a  victory  over  the  gov- 
ernment In  an  attempt  to  salvage  a  historic 
sidewalk. 

The  students  had  noticed  several  weeks 
ago  that  a  blue-stone  walk  In  front  of  Me- 
morial Moravian  Church  was  being  paved 
over  with  concrete  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Works. 

They  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  draw 
the  attention  of  various  government  officials 
to  the  situation  and  anally  demonstrated  on 
the  site  last  week. 

After  a  run-in  with  St.  Thomas  Adminis- 
trator Richard  Maguire,  they  sought  aid  from 
concerned  adulu  and  attracted  the  attention 
of  Mrs.  Edith  Bomn,  local  attorney. 

Mrs.  Bornn  and  one  of  the  group,  Myron 
Jackson,  approached  the  planning  Board  and 
pointed  out  that  the  walk  Is  in  the  Historic 
District  and  cannot  be  altered  without  the 
Board's  position. 

The  Board  concurred,  noting  It  had  not 
been  Informed  by  the  govenmient  of  the  pav- 
ing, and  ruled  that  the  government's  action 
had  been  Ulegal. 

They  further  Invited  Conunlssloner  of  Pub- 
lic Works  John  Harding  to  appear  with  any 
of  his  staff  to  discuss  ways  of  removing  the 
paving  and  restoring  the  sidewalk. 

One  of  the  group's  teachers,  Mrs.  Edith 
Woods,  who  had  been  advising  them  on  the 
matter,  noted  that  the  walk  had  also  in- 
cluded marble  plaques  of  historic  value. 

Mrs.  Woods  further  stated  that  the  stu- 
dents have  organlaed  Into  a  group  caUed 
Students  for  the  Preservation  of  Historic 
Sites  and  Intend  to  malnUln  their  watch  on 
alterations  in  the  district. 
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Mrs.  Bornn  commented  that  the  students 
had  spent  two  weeks  going  from  one  Govern- 
ment office  to  another,  with  no  success. 

"Even  If  they  had  not  won  their  case," 
commented  Mrs.  Bornn,  "to  have  gained  such 
a  group  of  concerned  young  citizens  is  worth 
it  all."  j 

An  Encouracihg  Lesson 

A  group  of  Charlotte  Amalie  High  School 
students  this  week  won  a  favorable  decision 
from  the  Planning  Board  in  a  dispute  con- 
cerning the  meaningfulness  of  the  Historic 
District,  and  at  the  same  time,  we  trust,  re- 
ceived a  hopeful  and  encouraging  lesson 
about  citizen  participation  in  government. 

The  students,  members  of  an  art  class 
studying  examples  of  historic  St.  Thomas 
architecture  as  a  special  project,  became 
concerned  several  weelcs  ago  when  Public 
Works  paved  over  with  concrete  a  blue  stone 
walk  in  front  of  the  Memorial  Moravian 
Church.  The  students  felt  strongly  that  this 
example  of  18th  century  stonework,  which 
reportedly  also  includes  marble  plaques  of 
historic  value,  should  not  have  been  simply 
paved  over  and  obliterated.  They  felt  even 
more  strongly  that  this  sljould  not  have  been 
done  by  the  government  itself  in  the  Historic 
District,  where  by  law  any  such  changes  must 
be  approved  by  the  Planning  Board. 

The  first  government  oCicial  the  students 
ran  into  was  the  St.  Thomas  administrator, 
who  was  far  from  sympathetic  and  Eulvised 
them  to  concentrate  on  pfcklng  up  litter  and 
forget  about  the  sidewalk.  They  persevered, 
however,  picketing  and  handing  out  leaflets 
and  finally  with  the  assistance  of  a  local  at- 
torney were  able  to  put  their  case  before  the 
Planning  Board.  The  board  ruled  that  the 
government  had  violated  its  own  laws  by 
doing  such  work  in  the  Historic  District 
without  Planning  Board  approval,  and  has 
directed  the  Public  Works  to  appear  to  dis- 
cuss ways  of  removing  the  paving  and  restor- 
ing the  sidewalk. 

What  happened  here,  as  it  does  in  so  many 
other  cases,  was  that  one  »rm  of  the  govern- 
ment didn't  know  what  another  was  doing, 
and  that  one  department  was  apparently  un- 
aware that  it  was  breaking  a  law.  The  stu- 
dents deserve  credit  for  sticking  to  their  guns 
and  insisting  that  the  administration  obey 
Its  own  rules  and  regulations.  Preserving  the 
blue  stone  walk,  If  possible.  Is  Important,  but 
even  more  Important  is  the  need  for  govern- 
ment Itself  to  behave  lawfully,  for  If  the  gov- 
ernment Is  to  set  a  pattern  of  flouting  the 
Uw  there  can  be  little  expectation  that  the 
private  sector  wUl  respect  the  law. 

We  trust  that  the  young  CAHS  students 
will  have  learned  from  their  victory  the 
power  of  an  aroused  and  concerned  citizenry, 
and  that  in  the  future  they  will  continue  to 
show  such  civic  concern. 
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molding  his  team  into  the  powerful  imlt 
it  is. 

The  secret  of  a  wirming  team  in  any 
sport  is  its  ability  to  work  together  for 
the  whole;  which  in  the  case  of  the 
Trezevant  Lady  Devilettes,  was  winning 
the  State  championship. 

I  am  proud  of  these  young  women  and 
of  their  spirit  of  fair  play. 


TESTIMONY  FOR  THE  URBAN 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT 


TREZEVANT  HIGH  SCHOOL  GIRLS- 
TENNESSEE  STATE  CHAMPS 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OP    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  4,  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  Trezevant  High  School 
Girls'  Basketball  team  on  winning  the 
Tennessee  State  Basketball  Champion- 
ship. 

These  girls  have  practiced  and  played 
hard  all  season  and  certainly  deserve  this 
coveted  title.  Much  of  the  credit,  how- 
ever, is  due  Coach  Ricftard  Welch  for 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  4.  1974 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  past  2  days,  I  have  in- 
serted into  the  Record  the  testimony  of 
leaders  of  busines  and  Government  that 
was  given  in  conjunction  with  my  own 
in  support  of  H.R.  5808,  the  Urban  Em- 
ployment Act.  I  today  insert  the  testi- 
mony of  the  distinguished  labor  leader 
who  accompanied  me  at  the  hearings 
before  the  House  Economic  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee.  Sebastian  Lupica, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Cleveland 
AFL-CIO  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Presentation  to  the  Houa:  Public  Works 
Committee  in  Behalf  of  H.R.  5808,  the 
Urban   Employment   Act 
Mr.   Chairman,   members  of   the   commit- 
tee— I  am  Sebastian  Lupica,  executive  sec- 
retary  of   the   Cleveland   AFI^-CIO    Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

I  represent  more  than  130,000  union  mem- 
bers and  their  families. 

I  urge  you  to  support  H.R.  5808,  which 
would  provide  for  the  establishment  of  In- 
dustrial land  banks. 

I  want  to  speak  particularly  about  the 
ways  unemployment  has  hurt  the  Cleveland 
area.  Passage  of  this  legislation  would  help 
the  current  employment  picture  In  the 
greater  Cleveland  area.  And — we  need  that 
help. 

We  need  to  be  able  to  Keep  Industry  in 
Cleveland.  We  need  the  Jobs — but  that  Is 
only  one  of  the  reasons.  Figures  show  that 
the  city  of  Cleveland  has  lest  more  than  4 
million  dollars  In  tax  money  as  the  result 
of  industries  moving  away.  "iTils  tax  loss  has 
affected  city  services  and  our  Cleveland 
school  system. 

The  city  of  Cleveland  Is  operating  on  a 
near  deficit  level  because  of  Income  tax  rev- 
enue being  substantlaUy  lower.  This  again 
is  partially  the  result  of  the  loss  of  Industry. 
You  may  question  why  an  employee  does 
not  follow  his  employment.  There  are  several 
Important  reasons.  Usually,  It  Just  is  not 
possible  for  him  to  do  so.  Many  Industries 
move  Into  suburbs  far  remoted  from  public 
transportation  and  as  a  result  some  employ- 
ees find  it  Impossible  to  re^ch  the  Job.  Or, 
because  of  the  length  of  time  it  would  take 
for  an  employee  to  reach  his  employment,  it 
makes  holding  the  Job  a  phyllcal  Impossibil- 
ity. In  a  city  the  size  of  Cleveland  a  move  to 
the  suburbs  could  create  the  necessity  for  a 
worker  driving  40  to  SO  miles  a  day.  Many 
times  a  move  Is  combined  with  a  merger  of 
companies  and  the  subsequent  elimination 
of  departments  and  workers. 

When  the  Industry  moves  out  of  the  area 
most  workers  are  not  able  to  pull  up  stakes 
and  follow  the  employment.  Unlike  the 
transfer  of  management  personnel,  com- 
panies do  not  pay  for  moving  expenses,  al- 
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lowances  for  loeses  on  the  sale  of  property. 
etc.  for  the  blue  collar  workers. 

One  of  the  other  major  factors  Is  that 
many  of  the  employees  of  an  estalilished  In- 
dustry are  older  workers.  They  can't  find  a 
place  of  new  employment  in  an  already  de- 
clining Job  market  because  of  their  age. 

All  of  this  Mr.  Chairman  adds  up  to  unem- 
ployment. 

Unemployment  figures  in  Cleveland  during 
the  last  quarter  indicate  some  45,000  persons 
unemployed.  There  are  figures  to  indicate 
that  there  is  an  approximate  unemployment 
rate  in  the  inner  city  at  the  present  time  of 
IB^r.  This  is  the  largest  figure  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  and  possibly  one  of  the  highest  In 
the  Nation.  When  considering  our  total  com- 
munity, this  rate  drops,  of  course,  but  all 
indications  are  that  the  rate  for  the  area  is 
about  10% — which  again  is  substantially 
higher  than  national  average. 

We  all  know  and  recognize  that  unemploy- 
ment causes  a  drain  on  the  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  funds;  creates  a  loss  of 
purchasing  power,  with  aU  of  the  resulting 
factors,  including  the  additional  unemploy- 
ment that  results  therefrom;  creates  higher 
welfare  rolls,  because  when  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  runs  out  a  person  usually 
has  no  other  recourse;  and,  unfortunately, 
for  many  It  means  the  loss  of  fringe  benefits 
earned  over  the  years  such  as  pensions,  sev- 
erance pay,  and  vacation  pay.  The  severity 
of  the  situation  in  connection  with  vested 
pension  rights  Is  such  that  there  Is  now  pro- 
posed legislation  in  Congress  which  would  es- 
tablish guidelines  In  this  regard. 

HJR.  6808  could  serve  to  help  large  cities 
such  as  Cleveland  stem  the  tide  of  fleeing 
factories.  Our  people — who  are  suffering 
from  unemployment — need  this  help.  We 
plead  with  you  to  give  this  legislation  your 
support. 


LA   TRIBUNA   AND  CLUB   ESPANA- 
HAPPY  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  4,  1974 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week- 
end of  March  23  and  24  was  Indeed  a 
time  of  great  festivity  and  celebration  for 
a  number  of  Spanish  families  throughout 
my  district.  Saturday  night  marked  the 
ninth  anniversary  of  Club  Espana  and 
Sunday  afternoon,  Carlos  Bldot,  direc- 
tor of  the  well  respected  North  Jersey 
Spanish  newspaper.  La  Tribima,  held  a 
luncheon  and  dance  to  honor  his  pub- 
lication's 12th  anniversary. 

When  we  ask  ourselves  what  is  the 
thread  that  ties  one  generation  to  the 
next,  how  do  we  pass  down  the  beauty 
of  our  traditions,  customs,  culture,  and 
history  to  our  children,  we  need  look  no 
further  than  the  events  of  this  March 
weekend.  For  what  better  place  than  the 
Club  Espana  to  share  and  to  develop 
the  richness  of  the  Spanish  legacy?  And, 
what  better  way  to  keep  in  constant 
touch  with  the  events,  past  and  present, 
of  a  people  than  through  a  newspaper 
dedicated  solely  to  emphasizing  activ- 
ities of  interest  to  the  Spanish-speaking 
men  and  women  in  our  communities. 

One  organization  complements  the 
other.  And.  I  have  no  doubt  that  both 
anniversary  celebrations  were  filled 
with  much  happiness.  It  is  my  hope 
that  for  many  years  to  come.  Club 
Espana  and  La  Tribuna  will  continue 
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their  invaluable  contributions  to  the 
preservation  of  these  precious  gUts 
which  our  citizens  of  Spanish  descent 
have  brought  to  all  Americans. 


COMMANDER  OF  yPW  CALLS  FOR 
REPLACEMENT  OF  VETERANS'  AF- 
FAIRS ADMINISTRATOR 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  4.  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  2d  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Ray  R.  Soden,  sent  a  telegram  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  expressing  his  indignation 
over  the  administration's  lack  of  suffi- 
cient leadership  capable  of  providing 
adequate  benefits  to  our  war  veterans. 

In  his  telegram  Commander  Soden 
urged  the  President  "to  place  competent 
leadership  at  the  helm  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration."  Therefore.  I  am  join- 
ing him  and  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
urging  the  prompt  replacement  of  Don- 
ald E.  Johnson  as  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs;  and  replacing  him  with 
someone  who  has  not  only  the  heart  to 
understand  some  of  the  current  inade- 
quacies but  also  the  experience  and  skills 
to  solve  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  into  the  Record 
the  entire  contents  of  Commander 
Soden's  timely  telegram: 

Washington,  D.C,  April  2, 1974. 
The  Presidknt, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  was  completely  baffled  by  the  contents 
of  your  recent  address  to  the  nation  con- 
cerning  veterans  and  veterans  benefits. 

It  was  announced  several  times  by  radio 
news  personnel  that  you  would  speak  on 
legislation.  You  reiterated  your  reconunen- 
datlou  of  a  stingy  8%  Incease  In  education 
rates  when  it  is  weU  known  the  Congress 
will  enact  legislation  authorizing  substan- 
tially greater  increases. 

The  recommendations  of  your  adminis- 
tration concerning  the  national  cemetery 
system  are  grossly  Inadequate.  They  fall  mis- 
erably to  provide  the  honor  of  burial  In 
national  cemeteries  reasonably  close  to  areas 
of  veterans  residences.  The  proposal  to  elim- 
inate the  VA  burial  allowance  is  a  shame 
on  the  Nation. 

The  pension  "reform"  program  as  proposed 
In  your  message  to  the  Congress  and  by  the 
administrator  of  veterans  affairs  would  In 
reality  deny  pensions  to  76%  of  new  appU- 
cants  in  the  future  because  of  retirement 
pay  and  earnings  of  spouses.  This  recom- 
mendation Is  inconceivable. 

GI  home  locms  for  Vietnam  veterans  are 
practically  nonexistent.  Unemployment  for 
Vietnam  veterans  is  on  the  Increase.  The 
least  your  administration  could  do  for  vet- 
erans in  need  of  Jobs  is  to  insist  that  gov- 
ernmental contractors — all  of  them — be  re- 
quired by  law  or  executive  order  to  give  vet- 
erans preference  to  Vietnam  veterans;  and, 
in  addition,  teeth  must  be  placed  in  the 
law  or  the  order  that  would  require  fine 
and/or  imprisonment  If  found  guUty  of  vio- 
lation. TtLU  type  consideration  was,  and  is 
being  used  today  for  certain  segments  of 
otir  society — why  not  for  our  Vietnam  vet- 
erans? 

-    The  establishment  of  a  committee  of  cabi- 
net members  chaired  by  the  adminlstratcMr 
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of  veterans  affairs  offers  no  hope  of  effec- 
tive recommendations  for  solutions  of  exist- 
ing problems  in  the  administration  of  vet- 
erans benefits.  Their  personal  knowledge  Is 
essentially  nU  and  it  can  be  presumed  they 
win  merely  vote  o|i  a  final  report  prepared 
by  designated  underlings  who  are  likewise 
without  the  knowledge  and  Judgment  skills 
In  this  area  essential  for  accurate  conclu- 
sions and  effective  recommendations. 

After  administering  large  scale  educational 
programs  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  ii 
is  contemptuous  for  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  offer  ridiculous  excuse.; 
for  check  delays  which  In  many  Instances 
have  caused  young  veterans  to  discontinue 
educational  pursuits.  How  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  Personnel  can  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  this  continuing  and  inex- 
cusable problem  is  certainly  not  evident.  The 
answer  is  hard  work  and  innovative  ap- 
proaches. Including  placement  of  VA  person- 
nel— perhaps  Vietnam  veteran  students  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose — on  campuses  to  in- 
sure prompt  submission  of  Institutional 
certifications  and  reports  as  required. 

It  is  absurd  to  assign  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  personally  check  and  per- 
sonally report  on  VA  hospital  and  medical 
problems.  This  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
fox  inspecting  the  chicken  coop.  It  would 
be  inane  to  expect  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  to  submit  an  adverse  report  on 
hospitals  and  medical  programs  for  which  he 
has  been  responsible  for  five  years. 

The  needs  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
hospital  system  and  medical  programs  are 
evident  and  no  further  study  is  required. 
They  Include  Increased  funds,  additional 
staff  personnel,  higher  salary  rates  for  many 
physicians,  more  special  medical  programs, 
effective  admission  system  which  wlU  insure 
the  admission  and  treatment  of  each  veteran 
s\ifflclently  ill  to  warrant  hospitalization,  a 
crash  construction  program  to  add  hospital 
beds  and  skilled  nursing  home  beds,  revised 
domiciliary  facilities,  and  modernization  of 
existing  facilities  including  air  conditioning, 
and,  perhaps  even  more  Important,  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Integrity  and  authority 
of  the  position  of  chief  medical  director. 

Shortly  after  your  message  to  Congress, 
and  revelation  of  the  VA  1976  fiscal  year 
budget  request,  I  addressed  you  to  empha- 
size the  Inadequacies  of  your  legislative 
recommendations  and  the  inept  administra- 
tion of  veterans  benefits,  particularly  the 
multitudinous  delays  of  veterans  payments, 
particularly  educational  program  payments. 
No  response  has  been  received  to  date. 

I  again  urge  you  to  reconsider  and  revise 
your  legislative  recommendations  and  to 
place  competent  leadership  at  the  helm  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  and  in  other 
vital  positions  In  that  agency  to  insure  avail- 
ability of  first  quality  medical  care  and  apt 
administration  and  prompt  payment  of  di- 
rect benefits. 

I  respectfully  request  a  prompt  response. 
Sincerely  * 

Rat  R.  Soden. 
Commander-in-Chief.   Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  US. 


THE    HONORABLE    WILLIAM 
MAILLIARD 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  4.  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  departure  from  the  Con- 
gress of  the  distinguished  and  able  gen- 
tleman from  California,  BUI  Mailliard. 
is  a  loss  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  United  States. 
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During  his  21  years  of  service  to  his 
district  and  his  country,  Bill  Iiiaimard 
has  exonpUfied  the  kind  of  committed 
and  dedicated  leadership  with  which 
this  country  has  been  so  blessed.  His 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  the  deep  and  abid- 
ing interest  he  has  had  in  the  Congress 
as  an  institution  will  long  be  remembered 
by  all  of  us  who  had  the  opportunity 
to  serve  with  him.  Most  especially,  I 
shall  miss  him  as  a  friend  and  counselor, 
one  to  whom  you  could  go  for  advice. 

Mrs.  Stelger  joins  with  me  in  extend- 
ing our  very  best  wishes  to  the  Ambas- 
sador in  his  new  career  and  oiu-  sorrow 
at  his  dqmrture  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 


NIAGARA  FRONTIER'S  HERO 
COMES  HOME 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  IH 

OF   1*IW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprH  4.  1974 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Niagara  Frontier  wUl  be  bursting 
with  pride  on  Monday  as  it  welcomes 
hotne  a  "native  son"  who  has  become  a 
real  20th  century  hero. 

The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calder  Gib- 
son of  37  Deerhurst  Park  Blvd.,  town 
of  Tonawanda,  our  hero  was  born  in 
Buffalo  OD  November  8,  1936.  As  a  child. 
hewas  repeatedly  hospitalized  with  po- 
tentially crippling  ostromyelitis,  but  was 
enred  when  penicillin  became  available 
when  he  was  ^gfat.  Encouraged  by  his 
father,  he  became  proficient  in  athilet- 
Ics — running,  football  and  swimming.  As 
an  la-year-old  lifeguard,  he  met  his  fu- 
ture wife,  a  hometown  girl,  Julie  Anne 
Vdk.  They  were  married  August  22,  1959 
and  now  have  four  children,  Jannet 
Lynn.  John  Edward,  Julie  Ann  and 
Joseph  Michael.  He  received  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  the  University  of  Rochester 
in  1950.  a  master's  degree  in  1960  from 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology 
and  a  doctorate  in  engineering  and  phys- 
ics from  Gal  Tech  In  1964. 

He  joined  the  aeronautronic  research 
lab  of  the  Philco  Corp.,  Newport  Beach, 
Calif.,  in  1964  as  senior  research  scien- 
tist. He  was  obviously  a  talented  and 
apeeial  young  man,  but  not  yet  one  whom 
schoolchildren  would  look  up  to  with 
awe  and  Presidents  congratulate. 

TTien  his  wife  showed  him  a  newspaper 
article  about  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration's  search  for 
scientist  astronauts.  Edward  George  Gib- 
son was  on  his  way  to  becoming  a  na- 
tional hero. 

In  June  1965,  Dr.  Gibson,  a  specialist 
In  plasma  physics — the  study  of  ultra- 
hot  gases— was  one  of  six  men  chosen  to 
be  scientist-astronauts.  He  was  sent  to 
Williams  Air  Force  Base.  Ariz.,  for  a  year 
of  pilot  training.  He  then  served  as  a 
member  of  the  astronatrt  support  crew 
and  a  capcom  for  the  Apoilo  12  flight.  He 
participfUed  in  the  design  and  testing  of 
many  elements  of  the  Skylab  Space  Sta- 
tion, and  wrote  a  textbook  on  solar  phys- 
ics, entitled  "The  Quiet  Sun." 
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The  rest  is  well  known.  Dr.  Gibson  was 
the  science-pilot  for  Skylab  4 — the  third 
manned  flight  of  the  Bkylab  program. 
SL-4  was  launched  at  8:01  am.,  Novem- 
ber 16,  1973.  Splashdown  was  at  10:17 
a.m.,  February  8, 1974.  The  crew  holds  all 
the  individual  and  space  endurance  rec- 
ords with  its  84  days,  1  hour  and  15 
minutes  in  space.  Other  record  accom- 
plishments include:  1,214  revolutions  of 
the  Earth,  34.5  million  miles  of  space 
travel;  completion  of  56  experiments; 
performance  of  26  science  demonstra- 
tions and  22  hours  and  18  minutes  out- 
side the  spacecraft. 

I  think  the  Niagara  Ftontier  is  justifi- 
ably proud  of  its  native-born  hero.  I  will 
be  joining  the  Buffalo  chamber  of  com- 
merce, tjie  village  of  Kaimore,  the  Ton- 
awandas  and  other  area  groups  and 
localities  on  Monday  as  we  salute  Dr. 
iCdward  G.  Gibson  at  a  welcome  home 
luncheon  at  Buffalo's  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel.  I>r.  Edward  G.  Gibson  Week  wUl 
be  observed  in  the  town  of  Tonawanda, 
April  7  to  13,  and  legislation  was  passed 
by  the  New  York  State  Legislature  to 
declare  Monday,  April  8,  as  Edward  Gib- 
son Day. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  young  people 
of  today  are  given  no  heroes.  The  Niagara 
Frontier  is  proud  to  offer  Dr.  Edward  G. 
Gibson  to  today's  youth  as  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  intelligence,  courage,  and 
patriotism 
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VIRGTN  ISLANDS  WILL  REMEMBER 
HER 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OF    THE     VIRGIN     ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  4,  1974 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  29, 
1974,  witnessed  the  closing  of  an  out- 
standing pubUc  career  of  dedication  to 
the  Virgin  Islands,  library  science,  and 
historical  preservation.  For  on  that  day. 
Miss  Enid  Baa,  director  df  Libraries,  Mu- 
seums, and  Archives  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, retired  from  public  service. 

Miss  Baa's  published  research  and  pro- 
fessional activities  have  received  the  ac- 
claim of  her  colleagues  throughout  the 
Caribbean  and  the  Nation.  But  it  is  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  that  she  is  most  dearly 
loved  and  will  be  so  warmly  remembered. 

Enid  Baa  is  the  individual  most  direct- 
ly responsible  for  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  the  Virgin  Islands  Public  Li- 
brary System.  In  1933,  she  was  appointed 
head  of  the  Department  of  Public  Li- 
braries— the  first  woman  to  hold  a  cab- 
inet level  office  in  the  Virgin  Islands  Gov- 
ernment— she  began  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  our  libraries.  Due  to  her  tireless 
efforts,  the  librarj-  system  has  increased 
in  size  and  services. 

But  Miss  Baa  is  also  responsible  for 
the  largest  and  rarest  collections  of  Vir- 
gin Islands  historical  materials.  This  Von 
Scholten  collection  was  clesignated  so  in 
1959,  by  Miss  Baa.  Since  then  it  has 
grown  in  size  to  inclu*  hundreds  of 
books,  periodicals,  and  documents.  It 
forms  one  of  the  most  widely  used  re- 
search sources  for  scholars  in  the  field 
of  Caribbean  studies. 


Miss  Baa's  contribution  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  community  surpasses  these  pro- 
fessional accomplishmentB.  She  has  pro- 
vided us  all  with  a  sense  of  our  history, 
a  preservation  of  a  culture  and  unique 
identity  that  may  have  passed  into  ob- 
livion without  her.  By  preserving  our 
past,  she  has  helped  to  point  us  more 
confidently  into  the  futui-e.  Through  her 
work  and  the  beautiful  example  that  is 
her  Ufe,  she  has  provided  us  with  an  im- 
measurable gift.  I 

At  this  time,  I  v;ould  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing detailed  biography  of  Miss  Enid 
Baa: 

Baa,  Enib  Mabia — Septembek  28,  1911 
One  of  Virgin  Islands'  mo»t  scholarly  citi- 
zen.-;,   Enid    MarU    Baa,    was    born    on    St. 
Thomas  to  Orlando  Baa  and  his  wife,  Sarah 
nee  BufTord. 

Her  formal  training  at  Hatnpton  Institute 
and  later  at  Columbia  Untversity  fortified 
her  into  receiving  highest  recognition  in  her 
field  not  only  in  the  Caribbean  but  in  con- 
tinental United  States  as  well  as  in  the 
international  library  world. 

Miss  Baa's  interest  in  Libmry  Science  was 
developed  at  an  early  age.  Being  one  of  the 
four  first  high  school  graduates  In  the  Island 
she  participated  hi  the  estal«lshment  of  the 
first  high  school  library,  and  took  particular 
interest  in  this  activity  after  class  hours  and 
during  summer  and  Christnww  holidays.  To 
Join  the  library  club  was  a  thrUltng  experi- 
ence for  Miss  Baa  as  she  n©t  only  enjoyed 
reading  the  books  but  also  working  with 
them.  She  demonstrated  suah  keen  Interest 
in  her  studies  on  the  whole  that  after  grad- 
uation from  High  School  la  1931  she  was 
selected  for  the  first  Interior  Department 
Scholarship  and  matriculated  at  Howard 
University  in  Washington,  I>,C.  But  she  was 
destined  to  spend  only  a  school  year  there 
because  she  was  chosen  by  Governor  Pearson 
and  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  another 
scholarship  to  the  Gradt»te  Library  School 
at  Hampton  Institute.  This  Oraduate  School 
was  discontinued  at  Hampton  in  1936  but 
relocated  at  Atlanta  University,  Georgia 
where  it  Is  still  functioning.  Despite  the  fact 
that  she  was  only  in  her  second  year  as  a 
university  undergraduate,  sh«  oooapleted  this 
graduate  course  among  the  Hop  third  In  the 
class  of  1933  and  returned  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  be  appointed  by  G«Temor  Pearson 
as  Supervising  Librarian  for  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. She  was  the  bead  ot  tl»e  then  Depart- 
ment of  PubUc  Libraries  azid  the  first  woman 
to  hold  a  cabinet  level  offic*  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  government. 

From  1933  to  1943  Miss  B4a  worked  with' 
greatest  of  Interest  and  zeal  to  Improve  the 
library   system.    The    llbrarieB   of    all    three 
islands  grew  In  size  and  the  services  they 
offered  were  widely  accepted. 

In  January  1943,  Miss  Baa  was  selected  as 
exchange  UbrarUn  between  tHe  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  during 
which  time  she  served  for  five  months  at 
the  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

In  the  fall  of  1948,  only  ten  years  after  her 
appointment  in  1933,  she  returned  to  the 
U.S.  and  was  matriculated  at  Columbia  Uni- 
▼erslty  to  complete  her  undergraduate  college 
work  which  was  Interrupted  when  she  ac- 
cepted the  Carnegie  Corporation  scholarship 
to  enter  the  graduate  library  school  as  a 
special  student.  Because  of  her  professional 
librarian  status  she  was  employed  as  such 
at  Columbia  University  Libmry  as  a  pre- 
liminary cataloger,  a  position  she  held  from 
1944-48  whUe  studying  In  the  Held  of  English 
literature  and  the  hunaanitlea  for  which  she 
received  the  B.S.  degree  in  1»49,  and  from 
the  Graduate  School  of  Library  Science  was 
simultaneously  conferred  on  her.  She  held 
various  position*  while  in  the  VS.  following 
her    Columbia    University   post:    Fellow   Li- 
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brarlan  at  Queen's  C(^ege,  Flushing.  New 
York,  1948;  Head  of  Serial  Cataloging  Sec- 
tion at  the  United  Nations  Library,  Lake 
Success,  New  York,  1949-50,  where  she  worked 
in  English,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  French 
languages;  Reference  Librarian  and  Cata- 
loger of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  League  of  Na- 
tions Documents  presented  in  July  1950  to 
the  United  Nations;  Specialist  in  Cataloging 
of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  materials  at  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  Reference  Divi- 
sion, at  Fifth  Avenue  and  42nd  Street  in 
1960-51. 

A  later  but  significant  position  offered  to 
Miss  Baa  by  Governor  Morris  de  Castro  was 
Library  Consultant  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  August  to  December  1950  and 
again  from  1951  to  1954.  With  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  V.I.  Government  under  the 
Revised  Organic  Act,  she  was  appointed  Di- 
rector of  Libraries  and  Museums  under  Gov- 
ernor Archibald  Alexander,  1954,  a  position 
which  she  still  holds. 

In  1955  Miss  Baa  was  awarded  the  John 
Hay  Whitney  Foundation  Fellowship  on  the 
basis  of  her  contribution  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Sephardic  Jewish  Records  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  the  reorganization  and  Indexing 
of  these  records  in  a  card  file.  Her  proposal 
was  to  continue  graduate  studies  In  this  field. 
Unfortunately,  she  was  unable  to  avail  her- 
self of  Its  benefits  and  relinquished  the  Fel- 
lowship. This  Index  is  an  invaluable  refer- 
ence source  to  genealogists.  It  is  here  that 
one  finds  the  family  records  of  Virgin  Islands 
outstanding  Sephardim,  such  as  Judah  Philip 
Benjamin,  Camille  Pissarro,  Da  Costas,  Mon- 
santos,  de  Castros,  de  Solas,  Yulees  and  other 
greats,  who  lived  in  these  Islands  from  1880 
to  1954. 

She  continues  to  work  In  this  field  and 
has  published  a  paper  entitled  "Preservation 
of  Sephardic  Records"  In  American  Jewish 
Historical  Society  Publications,  v.  44,  No.  2, 
December  1954. 

This  work  organized  the  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  of  this  ethnic  group  who  migrated 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  from  Spain  and  Portugal 
via  Prance,  Netherlands,  Denmark  and  Great 
Britain  In  the  17th  century. 

In  1960  Miss  Baa  represented  the  Virgin 
Islands  Government  at  the  3rd  UNESCO  con- 
ference on  Latin  American  and  Caribbean 
Bibliography  held  at  Mexico  City. 

In  January,  1961.  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Governor  John  David  Merwin,  Miss 
Baa  was  seconded  by  the  Virgin  Islands  Gov- 
ernment as  Librarian  in  Charge  of  Caribbean 
Organization  Library  at  San  Juan.  Puerto 
Rico.  In  this  position  she  was  also  editor  of 
the  Current  Caribbean  Bibliography.  Also  In 
this  capacity  she  served  as  Library  Specialist 
for  the  Caribbean.  Her  secondement  was 
graciously  continued  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Governor  Ralph  M.  Palewonsky 
who  was  considerate  of  all  efforts  to  further 
closer  Caribbean  cooperation  and  develop- 
ment. 

At  the  termination  of  this  Caribbean  Orga- 
nization in  June  1965,  she  resumed  her  sub- 
stantive post  in  the  Virgin  Islands  as  Direc- 
tor of  Libraries  and  Museums  and  again  rep- 
resented the  Virgin  Islands  Government  at 
the  First  Conference  on  Caribbean  Archives 
held  in  Mona,  Jamaica  in  September  1965, 
and  In  October  at  the  First  Conference  on 
Conservation  In  Eastern  Caribbean  held  at 
Caneel  Bay,  St.  John. 

She  has  traveled  through  most  of  the  Car- 
ibbean countries.  In  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  Today,  as  Director  of  Libraries,  Mu- 
seums and  Archives  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Miss  Baa  Is  credited  with  the  initiation  and 
preservation  of  one  of  the  rarest  collections  of 
Virgin  Islands  materials  housed  in  the  Pub- 
lic Libraries. 

This  collection,  known  as  the  Von  Scholten 
Collection  was  so  designated  by  her  In  1969 
as  a  tribute  to  the  courageous  Emancipator 
of  Danish  West  Indian  slaves  In  1848.  The 
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collection  developed  from  a  legacy  of  about 
thirty  books  In  1933  to  Its  present  stage  of 
hundreds  of  rare  books,  new^>i4>er8,  period- 
icals, &  government  publications  in  several 
languages,  records,  family  photographs. 
Bibles,  manuscripts,  coins,  etc.  This  room  Is 
probably  the  only  memorial  to  the  Danish 
Governor  who  was  so  deeply  committed  to 
the  welfare  of  the  slaves  for  whom  he  Intro- 
duced free  and  compulsory  education  In  1839 
and  various  other  social  &  economic  legis- 
lation. The  collection  is  constantly  growing 
and  is  very  much  used  by  students  from  all 
schools  and  colleges  as  well  as  scholars  In 
the   field   of  Caribbean  studies. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  American  Library 
Association  and  was  on  that  Association's 
governing  body  called  the  ALA  Council  from 
1965  to  1967  and  is  still  on  the  Committee 
for  American  Association  of  State  Librarians. 
She  was  the  first  representative  at  ALA  for 
the  Puerto  Rican  Library  Association  of 
which  she  was  a"-  member  while  living  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Miss  Baa  has  been  an  affiliate 
of  other  professional  associations,  such  as 
The  Library  Association  (British),  and  the 
Association  of  Special  Libraries,  Institutions 
and  Bibliographers  (ASLIB).  She  Is  also  ac- 
tive in  CouncU  on  the  Arts,  Friends  of  Den- 
mark, Caribbean  Historical  Association,  of 
which  she  Is  the  Treasurer,  Virgin  Islands 
Conservation  Society,  American  Jewish  His- 
torical Society,  International  Platform  Asso- 
ciation, and  was  elected  In  1970  to  Centro 
Studi  e  Scambi  Internazionali  of  Rome.  Italy 
for  her  contribution  in  Caribbean  bibli- 
ography. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMIT- 
TEES' MISCONCEPTION  IN  DECID- 
ING TO  PLACE  THE  JURISDICTION 
OF  SEABED  RESOURCES  IN  THE 
PROPOSED  COMMITTEE  ON  EN- 
ERGY AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOTTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  4,  1974 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  21,  25,  and  26,  and  on  April  1, 
1974,  I  inserted  articles  in  the  Record  in 
wiiich  I  discussed  the  faulty  decisions  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Committees  in 
transferring  the  existing  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  jurisdic- 
tions over  Panama  and  interoceanic  ca- 
nals, oceanography,  marine  mammals, 
and  the  national  sea  grant  college  pro- 
gram to  other  committees.  Today,  I 
would  Uke  to  discuss  the  select  commit- 
tee's incorrect  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  deep  seabed  mining  which  has 
always  been  imder  the  unified  oceanog- 
raphy and  related  ocean-oriented  jiu-is- 
dictions  of  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

The  deep  seabeds  in  question  are  the 
vast  oceanic  plains  lying  beyond  the  con- 
tinental margins  and  under  the  high 
seas,  the  last  unclaimed  areas  of  the 
world.  In  many  places  the  surface  of  the 
deep  seabed  is  covered  with  manganese 
nodules  containing  manganese,  copper, 
cobalt,  and  nickel  which,  it  appears,  can 
now  be  recovered  commercially  from  sev- 
eral thousand  feet  below  the  water. 
There  may  also  be  other  mineral  re- 
sources not  as  yet  discovered,  or,  ones, 
such  as  siliceous  oozes,  not  yet  examined 
in  detail.  The  lack  of  sedimentary  for- 
mations, such  as  found  on  the  continents 
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.and  their  shelves,  gives  little  promise  of 
oil  and  gas  and  coal. 

Questions  of  jurisdiction  over  U.S. 
companies  which  seek  to  exploit  these  re- 
sources on  the  high  seas  and  outside  the 
Jurisdicticai  of  any  nation  have  been 
raised  in  the  Congress  by  several  bills 
seeking  to  establish  a  pattern  of  regula- 
tion of  enterprises  engaged  in  these  ac- 
tivities. Regulation  of  this  type  of  ac- 
tivity has  much  in  common  with  the  reg- 
ulation of  other  activities  on  the  high 
seas,  such  as  navigation  and  fisheries, 
which  fall  within  the  jurisdictional  pa- 
rameters of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
PLsheries  Committee. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  deciding 
where  to  place  responsibihty  for  legis- 
lation concerning  deep  sea  mining,  it  was 
stated  in  part : 

Mr I  know,  for  example,  you  have 

as  a  question  unresolved  Jurisdiction  over 
the  deep  seabeds.  For  reasons  unknown  to 
me,  the  Judiciary  Committee  got  Involved 
in  that  some  years  ago,  and  is  using  that  as 
a  springboard  to  decide  whether  oU  is  being 
pumped  adequately  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. I  doubt  if  that  is  a  legitimate  Judiciary 
Committee  responsibility.  (Select  Commit- 
tee mark-up,  February  20,  1974.  p.  275). 

Later,  the  following  exchange  oc- 
curred : 

Mr.  .  Deep  seabeds  belong  in  Energy 
and  the  Environment. 

Mr.  .  If  you  have  a  Maritime  Committee, 
it  would  go  there. 

Mr.  .  If  you  have  a  Maritime  Committee, 
yes. 

Mr.  .  That  is  not  the  Issue.  The  rights  to 
deep  seabeds  will  l>e  resolved  on  an  inter- 
national basis.  This  Congress  will  not  leg- 
Islfete  everybody  else's  rights  Into  that  deep 
seabed.  It  belongs  right  here  In  the  Com- 
mittee oif  Foreign  Affairs,  I  would  think. 

Mr.  .  I  would  second  his  motion.  (Select 
Committee  mark-up,  Februarv  20  1974 
p. 277). 

Later,  the  discussion  again  touched  on 
the  international  aspect,  and  the  fol- 
lowing exchange  occurred: 

Mr.  .  My  thinking  in  suggesting  that  it 
be  In  Foreign  Affairs  Is  with  respect  to  the 
great  unresolved  issue  and  that  is  whether 
th  United  States  has  exclusive  or  any  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  deep  seabeds,  which  I  sus- 
pect Is  going  to  be  resolved  only  by  Inter- 
national agreement.  It  should  be  for  the  res- 
olution of  that  question  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  .  I  agree  with  you  on  that  as  far  as 
the  treaty  is  concerned,  and  then  1  don't 
agree  that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
should  have  Jurisdiction  after  that  over  the 
development  for  that  for  oil  exploration  and 
so  on. 

Mr.  .  I  agree  with  you.  (Select  Com- 
mittee mark-up,  February  20,   1974,  p.  279 1. 

Chairman.  We  are  talking  about  something 
else  now.  the  deep  seabeds.  But  if  an  in- 
ternational treaty  gives  theltetrea  States 
Jurisdiction  over  somethlng'6«ides  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  beyond  whatever  limit  now 
exists,  you  are  going  to  have  a  comparable 
situation  and  there  Is  already  »  guide  to  what 
you  do  about  the  energy  aspect  about  that. 
That  is  all  I  was  suggesting. 

Mr.      .  No  problem. 

Mr.  .  I  don't  think  there  is  a  problem. 
It  is  like  mineral  leases  now  in  the  Cou- 
tlnental  Shelf  beyond  the  State  Jurisdiction. 
A  committee  of  the  Congress  is  concerned 
about  that  but  it  is  not  Foreign  Affairs.  If 
we  ever  establish  sovereign  jurisdiction  over 
the  deep  seabeds  and  we  are  concerned  with 
staking  out  leases  In  the  deep  seabeds.  I 
think  the  .<;ame  committee  probably   would 
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have  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  that  aspect 
ol  the  problem. 

Mr.  .  Under  our  plan,  would  you  see  that 
•e  being  the  Energy  and  Emrlroraiient  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  .  I  wookl  BM  It  to  be  the  nme  cora- 
mttee  that  Is  handling  leases  now.  for  ex- 
ample, with  regard  to  minerals  in  the  Outer 
Continental  ShelX  subject  to  Federal  Juris- 
diction, ir  that  Is  the  Energy  and  Knvlron- 
ment  Committee,  I  suppose  the  same  com- 
mittee wo\iM  assert  Its  Jortsdlctlon.  (Select 
Ooounlttec  mark-up,  February  ao,  1»74.  db. 
2»0, 2M).  *^ 

As  I  understand  it,  the  select  com- 
mittee. In  fact,  put  the  jurisdiction  over 
deep  seabed  mining  in  the  proposed 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Envinron- 
ment. 

The  question  of  present  committee 
Jurisdiction  over  the  minerals  of  the 
deep  seabed  was  resolved  by  the  Speaker 
in  the  92d  Congress  with  the  referral  of 
proposed  legislation  on  the  subject  to 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee.  Legislation  od  the  same  sub- 
ject was  again  referred  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  In  the 
99d  Congress  and  is  even  now  being  con- 
sidered in  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oceanography. 

Althoog^  the  proceedings  of  the  select 
committee  indicate  some  confusion  as  to 
present  Jurisdiction  ortr  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act,  that  legislation 
in  fact  originated  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  The  simple  fact  Is  that  the 
control  of  U.S.  operations  related  to  deep 
seabed  minerals  has  no  connection  with 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  since  the 
^<ep  aeataeds,  by  definition,  are  locate 
beyond  the  Outn-  Continental  Shelf  and 
ootsWe  the  Jtaisdlction  of  the  united 
States.  Contrary  to  the  impressions  of 
the  select  committee  members,  it  has 
little  relation  to  the  oil  and  gas  leases 
on  the  shelf  because  the  minerals  of  the 
rtielf  are  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  are  nti*»tted  from  fixed 
platforms  within  defined  tracts,  and  fai 
general  are  treated  as  if  they  were  lo- 
cated on  other  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  which  are  above  water.  It  has  no 
direct  relaticHi  to  the  proposed  Energy 
and  Envuronment  Committee,  since  there 
is  little  HfcHthood  of  the  presence  of  oU, 
cas.  oar  ooal  in  the  deep  seabeds,  and  the 
minerals  available  there  are  not  energy 
related. 

In  fact,  the  deep  seabed  minerals  fall 
within  the  general  category  of  ocean  re- 
sources which  are  outside  the  jurisdictiMi 
of  the  United  States  and  which  presently 
are  regarded  as  the  common  heritage  of 
mankind.  The  pending  legishition  before 
the  Merrtiant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee proposes  to  regulate  the  activi- 
ties of  the  UJS.  citizens  in  dealing  with 
those  resources.  Legally,  since  they  exist 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  any  nation, 
they  are  similar  to  fi^  and  other  living 
raouroes  of  the  sea. 

An  international  regime  for  the  deep 
sea  bed  is  one  of  the  stibjects  which  will 
be  considered  by  the  United  Nations' 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  the 
substantive  session  of  i^hich  will  'am- 
vene  at  Caracas  la  June  ol  1974.  If  an 
intfmattonal  agreemcai  is  reacted  and 
twlMtWKuiiy  mtiflad  by  the  United 
States,  then  the  jurMietkm  relating  to 
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the  implementation  of  that  agreement 
as  it  relates  to  the  regulation  of  activi- 
ties of  U.S.  citizens  on  the  high 
seas,  and  In  particular  deep  sea  mining, 
is  also  a  matter  for  the  committee  in- 
volved in  shipping  and  ocean  resources, 
that  is,  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Until  an  international  agreement  is 
reached  and  is  ratified  by  the  United 
States,  interim  regulation  of  U.S.  deep 
sea  mining  activities  is  also  properly  a 
matter  for  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  in  its  responsibility 
over  ocean  resources  generally.  As  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  there  is 
no  question  that  that  committee  has 
jurisdietion  in  relation  to  international 
negotiations  and  to  the  extent  that  such 
negotiations  are  involved,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Artairs  is  involved. 

It  is  clear  that  in  its  deliberations  the 
select  conunittee  misconstrued  the  deep 
sea  bed  problem  and  its  relationships. 
Once  again  the  select  committee  faUed 
to  appreciate  the  unity  of  the  oceans 
and  their  various  uses. 
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BILL  TO  REQUIRE  LICENSED  UN- 
E«]RTAKERS  IN  THt  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  TO  FURNISH  FINAN- 
CIAL STATEMENTS  WHEN  FU- 
NERAL ARRANGEMENTS  ARE 
MADE 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRCINIft 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  4,  1974 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today  a  bill 
to  require  licensed  undertakers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  furnish  financial 
statements  when  funeral  arrangements 
are  made. 

This  important  measore  will  require 
the  furnishing  of  a  written  statement  at 
the  time  a  funeral  Is  arranged  showing 
the  price  of  the  funeral  srfected  and  the 
services  and  merchandise  included  in  the 
funeral ;  separate  prices  for  each  of  any 
additional  items  of  service  or  merchan- 
dise to  be  purchased;  the  amoimts  of 
money  to  be  advanced  by  the  undertaker 
for  specific  accommodation  items;  and 
the  method  of  payment.  A  violation  of 
the  act  wouM  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
$300  and  suspension  or  revocation  of  the 
undertaker's  license. 

For  the  first  time  hi  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  bill  will  aaeure  consumers 
helpful  and  constructive  information 
about  funerals  and  funeral  pricing.  At 
the  same  time,  its  provisions  should  not 
prove  miduly  burdensome  for  those  re- 
(Juired  to  comply  with  its  terms. 

The  intent  of  the  biH  is  to  reqtuire  full 
dis<*>sure  of  each  component  element  of 
service  or  merchandise  comprising  the 
funeral  selected  and  the  total  firm  price 
of  that  funeral.  For  example,  a  basic  fu- 
neral may  consist  of  the  following: 

Professltmal  services  and  services  of 
the  undertaker's  staff;  preparation  and 
car*  of  the  body;  use  of  funeral  home 
facilities;  use  of  funeral  coach  and  car 


for  family;  guest  register  and  acknowl- 
edgment stationery;  and  casket. 

Under  the  bill,  where  these  or  similar 
components  comprise  the^^uneral  unit, 
the  undertaker  must  furnish  a  statement, 
disclosing  the  fact  that  such  components  ' 
are  included  in  the  price  of  the  funeral. 
Thus,  where  a  family  may  not  desire  to 
utilize  a  particular  component,  knowl- 
edge gained  from  the  written  statement 
will  enable  the  family  to  request  an  ap- 
propriate downvvard  adjustment  in  the 
imrt  price. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  assure  that 
the  consumer  is  informed  of  what  is  in- 
cluded in  the  funeral.  However,  it  does 
not  require  separate  price  quotations  for 
each  and  every  componeirt  item  of  serv- 
ice or  merchandise.  As  in  other  fields,  a 
la  carte  pricing  would  only  result  in 
higher  total  prices  and  the  elimination 
of  lower  priced  units.  Of  course,  where 
the  family  requests  a  specific  additional 
item  erf  merchandise  or  service,  the  price 
of  tiiat  item  must  be  shown  separately 
on  the  written  statement  before  the  fam- 
ily is  committed  to  pay  few  it. 

In  Virginia,  as  well  as  in  such  other 
States  as  Maryland,  statutory  and  regu- 
latory requirements  paralleling  the  dis- 
closure provisions  of  this  bill  have 
worked  well  and  have  proved  of  major 
value  to  consumers. 

The  penalties  for  violation  of  the  bills 
requirements  are  severe.  It  would  be  my 
expectation  that  all  undertakers  in  the 
District  will  comply  fuHy  and  promptly 
in  the  public  interest.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  measure  favorable 
consideration. 


WHITTEN    GIVES    UNITED    STATES 
BEST  GUT  OP  VEAR 


HON.  DAVID  R.  BOWEN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apra  4,  1974 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  a  very  fine  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Tupelo, 
Miss.,  Daily  Journal,  on  March  28,  point- 
ing up  the  outstanding  work  and  leader- 
ship of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Mississippi,  the  Honorable  Jamie  L. 
WHrrxEN,  in  the  area  of  budget  control 
legislation. 

Responsible  action  by  Congrass  to 
bring  Federal  spending  within  the 
bounds  of  fiscal  sanity,  to  live  within  our 
means  as  a  government  and  nation,  has 
been  one  of  the  major  issues  of  our  time. 
I  think  it  speaks  well  for  the  »3d  Con- 
gress that  tmder  the  leadership  of  such 
dedicated  RejMresentatives  as  Jasoe 
Whitten  we  have  succeeded  in  taking  a 
giant  step  toward  getting  a  handle  on  the 
Federal  budget  tn  future  years. 

I  insert  the  editorial  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 
[From    the    Tupelo    (Miss.)    Daily    Journal 

Mar.  28,  1974  J 

WHrrxEN  Gives  UNnxD  States  Best  Gift  of 

Yeah 

The     most     important     development     to 

emerge  rrom  Congress  during  1074  will  not 

Involve   efforts   to   Impeach   the   President, 
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changes  in  tax  rates,  enactment  of  a  national 
health  program,  or  any  other  move  which 
has  most  consistently  been  making  the  head- 
lines. 

Rather  It  will  be  adoption  for  the  first  time 
in  history  of  effective  congressional  controls 
over  spending,  with  the  legislative  branch  at 
last  recapturing  from  the  President  power 
over  the  purse. 

And  the  man  responsible  more  than  any 
other  for  this  tremendously  significant 
achievement  will  be  our  own  congressman, 
Jamie  Whitten. 

Congressman  Whitten  not  only  has  served 
as  senior  co-chairman  of  the  Joint  House- 
Senate  committee  which  is  undertaking  to 
provide  Congress  with  effective  controls  over 
spending  but  he  actuaUy  wrote  most  of  the 
bill  that  currently  seems  certain  of  final 
approval  and  presidential  signature. 

After  the  thirty-two  members  of  the  aDUse 
and  Senate  serving  on  the  Joint  committee 
unanimously  approved  a  bill  to  bring  fed- 
eral spending  under  effective  controls.  Con- 
gressman Whitten  rewrote  certain  pcrtlQns 
of  the  meastire.  And  Bep.  Boiling  of  Missouri, 
who  bandied  the  bill  on  the  House  floor,  has 
been  quoted  as  saying  that  eighty-five  per 
cent  of  the  Whitten  proposals  were  eventu- 
ally adopted. 

The  meaxure  then  passed  the  Senate  In 
somewhat  different  form.  And  In  the  House- 
Senate  conference  <ya.  the  two  versions, 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  Whitten  proposals  re- 
portedly have  been  accepted  In  the  measure 
finally  agreed  upon. 

Thus  sometime  before  summer  Congress 
can  be  expected  to  pass  and  send  to  the 
President  a  bill  which  for  the  first  time  In 
recent  history  provides  Oongress  with  Its 
own  mpan.s  of  controUlng  federal  spending 
without  having  to  rely  solely  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  prepare  and  present  a  budget  setting 
out  what  he  thinks  the  country  needs  and 
how  much  should  be  spent  to  obtain  It. 

The  new  spending  control  measure  will  be 
built  around  two  basic  features. 

One  Is  creation  of  a  congressional  Office  of 
the  Budget  slmUar  to  the  White  House  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  which  now 
has  sole  responsibility  for  recsommendlng  ex- 
penditure figures  to  Congress. 

The  other  Is  the  setting  of  an  over-all 
spending  target  for  the  year,  a  featiire  rec- 
ommended by  Congressman  Whitten. 

With  this  target  before  It,  the  dozen  or  so 
Individual  congressional  committees  which 
recommend  appropriations  will  take  a  look 
at  the  total  spending  picture  for  the  year, 
weigh  this  figure  against  anticipated  reve- 
nue, and  then  as  the  session  progresses,  de- 
cide how  much,  If  any,  deviation  should  be 
made  from  the  target  figure. 

At  present  every  committee  goes  Its  own 
way  In  approving  appropriations  without  re- 
gard to  the  needs  being  considered  by  other 
committees.  The  result  is  almost  always  a 
major  overrun  in  spending  with  a  corre- 
sponding boost  in  the  federal  deficit  which 
has  become  so  large  that  it  now  costs  $29 
billion  a  year  Just  to  pay  Interest  on  the 
national  debt. 

Congressman  Whitten  has  done  such  a 
sound  Job  of  designing  tbe  proposal  to  give 
Congress  effective  control  over  federal  spend- 
ing that  even  though  the  measure  actually 
takes  away  from  the  President  much  of  the 
power  he  has  possessed  as  the  nation's  sole 
budget  planner,  Mr.  Nixon  is  reported  agree- 
able to  signing  It. 

Thus  thanks  to  the  sklU  and  Judgment  of 
our  Mississippi  congressman  in  shaping  a 
bill  which  has  won  near  unanimous  approval 
of  every  group  which  has  considered  it, 
America  in  1975  for  the  first  time  in  modem 
history  vlU  benefit  frc»n  Congreas'  knowing 
at  aU  tlmM  where  it  is  headed  in  the  are* 
of  spending  and  how  big  the  d^cit  wlU  be 
if  it  ignores  the  targets  set  by  Its  own  OflSce 
of  Budget  Management. 
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Not  only  will  this  procedure  tend  to  elimi- 
nate much  of  the  friction  created  by  presi- 
dential refusal  to  spend  funds  voted  by  Con- 
gress but  It  is  almost  certain  to  save  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  two  or  three  billion  doUars  a 
year  through  keeping  Congress  better  in- 
formed on  where  it  Is  headed  and  how  It  can 
get  there  most  economlcaUy. 

And  for  that  grpat  windfall  America  owes 
thanks  more  to  our  own  congreasman,  Jamie 
Whitten,  than  to  any  other  member  of  the 
House  or  Senate. 


CXX- 
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MAKING  CONGT7ERS  KPPECTIVE 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  4,  1974 

Mr.  BOTiTiTNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  respected  editorial  pages 
in  the  country  is  the  Des  Moines 
Register.  It  has  long  been  a  disinter- 
ested yet  clear  voice  for  effective  reforms 
in  all  branches  of  government. 

Recently  the  Register  published  an 
editorial  commenting  on  the  work  and 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees. This  was  most  gratifying  since 
it  reflects  the  objectives  sought  by  all  10 
members  of  the  committee. 

I  was  pleased,  too,  that  the  editorial 
makes  special  mention  of  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  Congressman  John  Culvek 
of  Iowa.  As  the  editorial  suggests,  Mr. 
Culver  was  one  of  the  principal  animat- 
ing forces  in  the  establishment  of  the 
select  committee  and  in  its  subsequent 
deliberatioois.  His  contribution  was  a 
major  one  and  a  highlight  of  the  decade 
he  has  spent  with  us  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  insert  this  March  28,  1974,  Des 
Moines  Register  editorial  at  tiiis  point  in 
the  Record: 

fProm    the    Des   Moines   Register,    Mar.    28. 

1974] 

Makdig  Cohcrzss  Eftective 

One  of  the  most  Important  observations 
to  be  drawn  from  the  Watergate  scandal,  the 
accusations  against  President  Mlxon  for 
abuse  of  power  and  the  Impeachment  process 
itself,  Is  the  glaring  weakness  of  Congress. 
The  U.S.  House  Is  beginning  to  do  something 
about  this  through  a  Select  Committee  on 
C<Mnmlttee5. 

This  committee,  of  which  Representative 
John  Culver  (Dem.,  la.)  is  a  leading  mem- 
ber, reported  last  week  and  Introduced  a 
resolutton  to  reform  the  structure.  Jurisdic- 
tion and  procedures  of  the  House. 

The  Select  Committee  has  not  attracted 
much  attention,  and  Its  reforms  will  face 
tough  sledding  In  tbe  House  unless  public 
concern  is  aroused  and  makes  Itself  felt. 
The  committee  is  vomde  op  of  prominent 
members  of  both  parties  who  serve  on  sev- 
eral other  Important  committees.  The  only 
way  It  has  been  able  to  do  Its  work  Is  to  take 
weekends,  evening  and  other  spare  time. 

This  fact  In  Itself  exposes  a  fault  of  the 
committee  system  where  powerful  members 
serve  on  several  major  bodies.  Under  the 
Select  Committee  resolution,  each  member 
would  be  held  to  one  <U  tbe  IS  major  com- 
mittees, such  as  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
or  Appropriations.  Each  member  might  also 
serve  on  a  lesser  committee. 

Under  the  reform  plan,  committee  Juris- 
dictions are  shuffled  Into  a  more  logical 
breakdown  for  modem  government.  For  ex- 
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ample,  the  naval  petroleum  reser\-es  would 
be  placed  under  the  Energy  and  Environ- 
ment committee  instead  of  Armed  Services. 
Agricultural  ooUeges  would  be  put  under  the 
Education  committee  Instead  of  Agriculture. 

The  Infamous  Internal  Security  Committee 
(formerly  Un-American  Activities)  would  be 
abolished  and  its  duties  assigned  to  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Education  and  Labor  would 
be  split  into  two  committees. 

All  such  proposed  changes  strike  at  the 
foundations  of  power  of  certain  key  con- 
gressmen who  may  be  expected  to  fight 
against  them. 

Another  controversial  recommendation  is 
a  new  procedure  to  permit  the  speaker  to 
refer  bills  to  more  than  one  committee,  split 
legislation  for  referral  and,  subsequently,  to 
refer  bills  to  other  committees. 

The  Select  Committee  has  made  a  number 
of  recommendations  to  strengthen  the  over- 
sight functions  of  the  House.  The  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  would  be  re- 
quired to  assemble  an  annual  oversight 
agenda  and  to  conduct  Investigations  Into 
matters  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  other 
committees. 

Congressman  Culver  was  Infiuentlal  in 
stressing  the  oversight  matter.  He  said  Con- 
gress not  only  needed  to  Improve  its  capac- 
ity to  pass  laws  but  also  to  evaluate  themi 
and  to  get  rid  of  obsolescent  or  Ineffective 
ones. 

The  principal  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  rise  In  executive  power  In  recent  times, 
and  the  abuse  of  that  power  by  presidents, 
has  been  the  Inadequacy  of  tbe  people's  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress.  Bringing  the  Presi- 
dent to  task  for  his  failures  and  for  his 
overreach  of  authority  wlU  do  no  good  unless 
Congress  Itself  resolves  to  become  an  effective 
lawmaking  body. 

The  House  Select  Committee  has  shown 
the  way  to  begin. 


THE    AMERICAN    WAY    OP    LIFE 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF    CAl.lFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4,  1974 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  though  we 
are  loathe  to /admit  it,  our  American 
society  is  undergoing  changes  that 
threaten  values  and  institutions  that  onc^ 
seemed  immutable.  These  are  times,  in 
fact,  when  it  seems  that  the  very  fabric 
of  our  culture  is  coming  apart.  It  is, 
therefore,  appropriate  that  we  pause  in 
the  welter  of  crises  and  problems  to  iden- 
tify and  recognize  elements  in  our  com- 
munity and  national  life  that  tend  to 
resist  those  forces  that  would  bring  on 
weakness  and  decay. 

At  a  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  philos- 
ophers, economists,  and  poUtical  scien- 
tists descrilie  this  troubled  age  as  a  time 
of  dissolution,  I  am  proud  to  direct  your 
attention  to  an  organization  that  is  com- 
mitted to  the  healing  and  strengthening 
of  our  Nation — a  movement,  manned 
by  thousands  of  volunteers  working 
throughout  the  Nation,  not  only  to 
preserve  what  we  have  called  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  but  to  deal  effecti\'ely 
with  specific  contemporary  ailments  re- 
sulting from  the  traumatic  upheaval  now 
jeopardizing  civilization.  I  refer,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  American  National  Red 
Cross. 

The  unique  and  comprehensive  func- 
tion of  this  long-established  voluntary 
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agency  was  recently  brought  home  to  me 
when  Red  Croes  volunteers  In  my  district 
performed  heroically  to  provide  shelter 
and  sustenance  for  himdreds  of  iieople 
trapped  and  Immobilized  in  our  moun- 
tain areas  by  the  heaviest  snowfall  in  40 
years. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  floods  ravaged 
and  nearly  destroyed  several  communities 
in  San  Bernardino  County,  it  was  the 
Red  Cross  that  delivered  the  goods  in 
the  provision  of  life  saving,  shelter,  food, 
and  reconstruction  services. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  our  Nation 
along  with  several  other  nations,  has  re- 
cently suffered  one  major  disaster  after 
another.  Floods,  earthquakes,  tornados, 
and  flres  have  threatened  the  lives  and 
well-being  of  thousands  of  peeple.  In 
each  disaster,  the  American  Red  Cross 
has  responded  with  qualities  of  compas- 
sion anid  expertise  that  must  be  recog- 
nized as  outstanding. 

But  as  noteworthy  as  its  response  to 
disaster  may  be,  the  role  of  the  Red 
Cross  in  meeting  ongoing  needs  is  even 
more  impressive.  My  colleagues  are,  I  am 
sure,  aware  of  the  mandate  of  this  House, 
authorizing  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  to  provide  "voluntary  relief  and 
communlratton  between  the  American 
people  and  their  Armed  Forces."  This 
duty,  along  with  disaster-related  duties, 
are  specifically  defined  in  congressional 
charters  Implemented  in  1900  and  1905. 
The  problem  that  now  presents  itself 
derives  from  the  fact  that  the  Red  Cross 
has  performed  an  impressive  range  of 
services  to  military  families  so  admirably 
and  consistently  that  most  people  take 
them   for   granted— not   realizing   that 
these  services  are  totally  dependent  on 
voluntary  action  and  volunteer  dollars. 
But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  The 
Red  Cross  pervades  other  areas  of  Amer- 
ican life  In  the  provision  of  services  de- 
signed to  prevent  personal  as  well  as 
group  disasters.  It  comes  as  a  surprise 
to  many  to  realize  that  almost  every  law 
enforcement  officer,  ambulance  attend- 
ant,  bus   driver,    and   fireman   in   oiur 
Nation  received  first  aid  training  from 
certified  vohmteer  Red  Cross  first  aid  in- 
structors. And  think  of  the  thousands 
of  lives  that  are  saved  each  year  as  a 
direct  result  of  local  Red  Cross  first  aid 
and  water  safety  courses  provided  school- 
children^and  swimming  pool  and  beach 
attendants. 

Red  Cross  services  to  patients  in  thou- 
sands of  hospitals  and  convalescent 
hcHnes  are  too  often  taken  for  granted 
as  is  the  provision  of  blood  for  millions 
of  patients  imdergolng  surgery. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  take  time  to  ex- 
plore other  types  of  community  services 
now  being  performed  by  well-trained, 
dedicated  Red  Cross  volunteers.  I  was 
profoundly  Impressed  upon  leaming  that 
In  my  own  district  Red  Cross  is  provid- 
ing invaluable  services  in  the  event  of 
single  as  well  as  multiple  family  fires. 
Red  Cross  volunteers  have,  for  some 
time,  delivered  food  supplies  to  elderly 
or  disabled  dtlzens.  They  provide  library 
books  for  shut-hjs.  They  regularly  drive 
the  blind  to  cUnlcs,  hospitals,  and  recre- 
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ation  centers.  The  Red  Cross  volunteers 
serve  as  staff  aids  in  convalescent  homes 
and  hospitals.  They  conduct  special 
projects  for  senior  citizens.  They  main- 
tain centers  designed  to  cope  with  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  iimtr-city  problems. 
They  carry  on  programs  to  rehabilitate 
drug  abuse  victims— the  list  seems 
endless. 

In  the  troubling  times  of  today,  the 
American  Red  Cross  «nbodies  the  tra- 
ditional concerns  for  our  feUow  man  and 
the  voluntary  actions  to  help  one  another 
which  are  the  basis  for  our  society  and 
which  will  continue  to  carry  these  United 
States  through  the  toughest  of  periods. 
I  commend  the  dedicated  Red  Cross  vol- 
imteers  serving  in  every  corner  of  the 
Nation  and  trust  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  House  will  Join  in  this  salute  to  an 
outstanding  organization. 


April  4,  197:^ 


REACT  AG AIN^r  CRIME 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFORtllA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  i,  1974 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  considering  applicants  for 
Academy  nominations  1  noted  one  fine 
young  man  listed  among  his  achieve- 
ments an  ^ard  given  by  the  Chico, 
Calif.,  Exch»ige  Club  for  an  essay  en- 
titled "React  Against  Crime." 

Since  law  and  order  and  problems  of 
crime  are  a  major  concern  for  many  of 
us  in  the  Nation  I  thought  it  would  be 
interesting  to  see  what  a  young  man,  ob- 
viously a  highly  qualified  young  man, 
had  to  say  about  crime  and  what  should 
be  done  about  it.  Therefore  I  contacted 
Mark  Bruton  Johnson  and  asked  him  for 
a  copy  of  his  essay. 

I  was  tremendously  impressed  that  the 
essay  had  been  written  at  a  time  when 
yoimg  Mark  was  14  years  old  and  was  a 
student  in  the  ninth  grade  at  Bidwell 
Senior  High  School.  I  believe  you  all  will 
appreciate  from  reading  this  essay  that 
here  is  a  young  man  with  a  great  poten- 
tial for  good  in  this  country. 

I  am  impressed,  especially,  that  he  feels 
that  the  flght  against  crime  should  start 
in  the  home  with  the  training  of  parents 
and  then  goes  next  to  the  communiy  and 
finally  to  government  and  of  coiu-se  back 
to  what  one  should  do  as  an  individual.  I 
urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  consider 
and  ponder  the  voice  of  youth  in  this  fine 
essay.  It  not  only  gives  you  one  young 
man's  views  on  crime  but  that  it  gives 
me  added  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
Natiai  whose  veil  being  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  young  men  such  as  this. 

I  insert  in  the  Concrbssional  Record 
at  this  point  the  essay  entitled  "React 
Against  Crime"  by  Mark  Bruton  John- 
son: 

React  Acaimst  Cbime 
(By  Mark  Johneon) 

What  is  crime?  A  crime  it  "an  act  or  com- 
mission of  an  act  that  U  lorbldden,  or  the 
commlaslon  of  a  duty  that  1b  commanded  by 
the  public  law  and  that  mtkes  the  offender 


liable  to  punishment  by  law",  Webster's 
Seventh  New  CoUeglate  Dictionary.  This  Is 
what  you  are  to  react  agaiOst. 

There  are  four  areas  that  I  am  going  to 
cover  in  this  report: 

1.  React  against  crime  la  yoiu'  home. 

2.  React  against  crime  in  your  community. 

3.  React  against  crime  in  your  government. 

4.  React  against  crime  you  witness. 

To  react  against  crime  in  your  home,  you 
should  know  the  law  thoroi|ghly,  so  that  you 
do  not  break  the  law  through  negligence.  By 
the  careful  training  of  your  children  In  their 
formative  years,  you  can  eliminate  future 
thieves,  shoplifters  and  other  such  criminals. 
This  Is  one  of  of  the  best  ways  of  reacting 
against  crime.  By  eliminating  criminals  you 
can  exterminate  crime  at  its  origin. 

To  react  against  crime  in  y oiw  conamunlty. 
you  should  fulfill  your  duties  as  a  member  of 
the  conununlty.  You  should  not  shug  off 
your  responsibilities  and  lot  the  next  man 
bear  the  burden.  Yoxir  community  is  only 
what  you  make  it.  If  you  do  not  actively 
support  it,  it  will  become  »  crime  infested 
slum.  You  should  back  your  police  depart- 
ment because  it  needs  your  help,  and  is 
hampered  and  cannot  do  its  Job  efficiently 
without  your  backing.  You  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  assist  those  pec^le  who  need  help, 
such  as,  those  who  are  impoverished,  dwell 
in  undesirable  living  conditions,  of  those 
with  inadequate  education.  These  are  the 
people  who  are  most  likely  to  commit  a  crime. 
We  have  to  help  them  see  that  crime  does 
not  pay.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  should  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  a  person  to  get  a 
decent  education,  and  the  eacouragement  to 
use  this  knowledge  to  better  his  economic 
situation.  Every  precaution  should  be  taken 
by  the  community  to  eliminate  the  need 
for  a  person  to  resort  to  crime  for  the  neces- 
sities of  life. 

To  react  against  crime  In  the  government, 
you  should  vote  whenever  an  election  Is  held, 
for  the  official  whom  you  think  Is  most 
worthy  of  the  position.  Thtse  officials  who 
you  place  in  office  are  there  t»  represent  you 
to  make  your  voice  heard,  and  to  help  fight 
against  crime.  , 

To  react  Itgalnst  crime  y^u  witness,  you 
should  get  the  facts  and  events  straight  and 
then  immediately  notify  Hie  police.  You 
should  assist  the  police  In  afty  way  that  you 
can.  In  the  event  that  the  police  cannot  come 
you  can  make  a  citizen's  attest.  If  you  see 
a  crime  being  committed,  do  not  be  afraid 
to  assist  the  victim  of  the  crime  because 
you  do  not  want  to  get  involved.  Maybe  next 
time,  it  might  be  you,  who  needs  the  help. 

If  everyone  reacted  against  crime,  there 
would  be  no  one  to  commit  a  crime.  So  do 
your  part  to  cut  down  crime.  "React  Against 
Crime."  1 
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GETTING  A  PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF  Ti:XAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4,  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  read 
much  in  the  newspapers  about  charges 
and  countercharges  against  President 
Nixon.  Sometimes  it  takes  time  for  the 
real  facts  to  catch  up  with  the  charges. 
The  Houston  Chronicle  recently  dealt 
with  this  matter  in  an  exccOlent  editorial 
which  I  wish  to  enter  in  the  Cokgres- 
sioNAL  Record. 
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[From  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Mar.  26,  1974] 
Getting  a  Pehspective 
The  rxatloQ  Is  beginning  to  get  a  much- 
needed  perspective  concerning  some  of  tlie 
charges  against  President  Nixon. 

The  charges  were  unfolded  with  great 
drama  and  much  fingerpolntJng.  The  facts 
have  been  slow  to  oome  out,  as  usual,  aiid 
have  not  received  as  much  fanfare. 

Over  a  period  of  time,  however,  the  rhet- 
oric Is  wearing  thin  and  the  facts  are  showmg 
through.  Two  examples  of  recent  days  are  the 
milk  fund  charges  and  the  claims  concerning 
the  President's  Califoruia  and  Florida  homes. 
Involvement  of  the  dairy  industry  in  poli- 
tics Is  proving  far  from  unique.  The  Presi- 
dent increased  dairy  price  supports  in  1971, 
and  the  charge  was  made  that  he  did  it  Ux 
response  to  pledges  of  political  coutribuUons. 
Subsequeatly,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
there  was  great  pressiu-e  for  an  Increase  m 
price  supports  from  Congress,  particulariy 
from  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle.  Now 
we  are  learning  how  the  milk  fund  affair  ex- 
tends Into  the  Democratic  camp. 

Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  says  through  a 
spokesman  that  he  can  shed  no  light  on  the 
dairy  Industry  payment  of  $25,000  for  com- 
puter lists  for  his  1972  presidenUal  primary 
campaigns.  Sen  Harold  Hughes  says  he  didn't 
know  about  $50,000  in  dairy  money  spent  for 
a  list  of  rural  lowans.  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills  says 
he  has  been  unaware  that  milk  money  was 
used  to  support  his  brief  presidential  cam- 
paign. Sen.  Humphrey  sponsored  a  bill  seek- 
ing higher  p»nty  far  the  dairy  farmer.  Sen. 
Hughes  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  a  similar 
bill.  Rep.  Mills  several  times  contacted  the 
President's  counsel  for  congressional  rela- 
tions to  urge  a  higher  support  price.  Thirty 
separate  bills  were  introduced  In  the  House 
favoring  the  price  support  hike  and  28  sen- 
ators Introduced  legislation  to  support  high- 
er parity.  There  was  intensive  lobbying  ac- 
tivity which  in  some  cases  apparently  went 
beyond  the  bounds  without  the  knowledge 
of  some  candidates.  In  perspective  then,  the 
charges  against  the  President  become  more 
of  a  generality  and  have  none  of  the  specifics 
that  stand  up  under  scrutiny. 

Facts  are  beginning  to  catch  up  with 
charges  concerning  the  President's  homes 
in  California  and  ncvida.  A  charge  that 
campaign  funds  were  used  to  help  pay  for 
the  President's  San  Clemente  residence  was 
proved  totally  false.  There  was  an  allegation 
that  the  President's  daughter  avoided  taxes 
on  the  sale  of  the  Florida  property.  That  was 
demonstrated  to  be  totally  false. 

There  are  charges  that  $17  million  was 
spent  at  the  two  homes,  and  over  the  week- 
end the  General  Services  Administration 
labeled  that  report  a  distortion  of  the  truth. 
Efforts  to  give  the  appearance  that  the 
money  was  spent  on  construcraon  and  im- 
provements at  the  homes  are  not  supported 
by  the  facts.  The  GSA  says  the  Inflated  fig- 
ure was  arrived  at  by  including  costs  of  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  governmental  Installa- 
tions In  support  of  the  President  for  such 
necessary  function  as  communications.  The 
OSA  says  only  about  $205,000  has  been  spent 
tar  installations  at  the  homes  for  such  se- 
curity devices  as  bullet-proof  glass  and 
smoke  detectors.  And  the  OSA  ]xxlnts  out 
that  an  act  of  Congress  dictates  maximum 
security  for  the  President  and  the  OSA 
would  be  negligent  not  to  follow  that  man- 
date. 

These  recent  developments  are  cited  as 
examples  of  what  The  Chronicle  has  consist- 
ently urged — that  all  of  the  facte  should  be 
known  befoi«  any  ooncluslonB  are  reached 
conceriUng  the  allegations  against  President 
Nixon. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  spectrum  here 
ranging  from  pure  truth  to  political  Innuen- 
do of  the  worst  sort,  and  only  the  facts  can 
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point  the  right  way  through  the  tangle.  And 
pending  the  time  ttie  facts  are  fully  known, 
Judgment  must  be  reserved. 


CONGRESSMAN  DRINAN  JOINS  WITH 
COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF  OF  THE 
VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  "WARS, 
RAY  R.  SODEN.  IN  DEPLORING  GAP 
BETWEEN  PRESIDENTIAL  RHETO- 
RIC AND  ADMINISTRATION  AC- 
TION ON  BEHALF  OF  VETERANS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  4,  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  days  ago 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Ray  R.  Soden,  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  President  urging  an  admin- 
istration commitment  to  an  equitable  and 
viable  legislative  program  for  veterans 
and  calling  for  new  leadership  within 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

On  January  28,  1974  President  Nixon 
used  tlie  first  anniversary  of  the  ceasefire 
in  Vietnaip  to  boast  the  accomplishments 
of  his  administration  on  behalf  of  Viet- 
nam Veterans.  On  February  26,  spealdng 
with  regard  to  Vietnam  Veterans  Day, 
ths  President  expressed  gratitude  for 
those  who  served. 

But  this  administration  has  shown  its 
appreciation  in  strange  ways.  Are  we  to 
assume  that  the  President's  recommen- 
dation in  his  January  veterans  message 
to  Congress  for  an  8-percent  increase  In 
the  rates  of  GI  bill  payments  is  a  gesture 
of  gratitude  when  just  2  weeks  ago  the 
Department  of  Labor  announced  that 
li-ving  costs  have  gone  up  10  percent  over 
the  past  12  months? 

Mr.  Nixon's  January  28th  message  took 
credit  for  reducing  veterans'  unemploy- 
ment from  9.9  percent  in  1971  to  4.4  per- 
cent this  year.  His  message  neglected  to 
state  that  during  the  year  in  which 
President  Nixon  took  office,  1969,  the  rate 
was  4.5  percent. 

Are  we  to  see  gratitude  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
on  January  29,  1974  that  the  concerted 
effort  to  place  Vietnam  era  veterans  in 
civilian  jobs  had  succeeded  and  hence 
this  special  action  would  be  terminated 
when  the  unemployment  rate  for  young 
veterans  age  20-24  is  over  10  percent? 
This  proclamation  of  great  success  was 
I  am  sure  questionably  received  by  the 
28,000  veterans  of  Vietnam  xrho  are 
walking  the  streets  daily  seeking  work 
and  by  the  great  number  that  Jiave  been 
so  discouraged  that  they  have  given  up 
their  search  and  ^-ait  in  welfare  lines. 

These  young  veterans  who  have  given 
up  2  or  more  years  to  mfiitary  service 
are  met  with  administration  resistence 
to  congressional  efforts  in  their  behalf 
undar  the  guise  of  combating  inflation. 
It  is  ironic  to  note  that  these  veterans 
are  being  denied  encouragement  and  as- 
sistance due  to  administration  talk  about 
inflation  which  was  largely  brought 
about  by  the  war  in  which  they  served. 

Most  of  them  have  encountered  diffi- 
culty in  completing  and  even  beginning 
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their  educations;  many  cannot  find  jobs 
and  some  cannot  get  adequate  health 
care  for  their  disabilities.  What  sratitude 
have  they  known? 

Although  GI  bill  benefits  are  better 
tlian  they  were  they  remain  inadequate 
in  meeting  the  iiigh  cost  of  educaticm. 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  care 
may  have  improved  but  low  morale  and 
inadequate  suaf&ng  persists. 

Unfortunately  the^Veteran.s'  Adminis- 
tration has  exercised'no  moral  leadership 
for  educating  public  opinion  and  acting 
in  the  veteran's  interest.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  tliis  agency  tiiat  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  veteran's  af- 
fairs? It  has  become  a  hapless,  helpless 
giant.  Almost  without  exception  this 
enormous  Federal  establishment  created 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  providing  services 
and  benefits  for  veterans  and  being  their 
spokesman,  has  spoken  with  a  negative 
voice. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  said 
"no"  time  and  time  again  to  ccmgres- 
sional  initiative  to  provide  eqmty  in  GI 
bill  benefits,  disability  compensation, 
pension  rates  and  modernization  and 
improvement  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital  system.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  staunchly  opposed  con- 
gressional efforts  which  resulted  in  add- 
ing one-half  billion  dollars  above  budget 
requests  to  hire  more  hospital  staff. 

Late,  missing  and  incorrect  paj-ment 
checks  and  insensitive  treatment  by  the 
Veterans'  AdministratiMi  have  been 
chronicled  in  the  mass  media  so  in- 
tensely of  late  that  there  is  no  need  to 
dwell  on  it  here.  I  assume  that  my  col- 
leagues have  had  enough  experience  with 
this  tj-pe  of  constituent  inquiry  to  rec- 
ognize the  scope  of  the  problem.  If  we 
have  had  some  measure  of  success  in 
breaking  through  redt&pe  for  our  vet- 
erans let  us  remember  the  vast  numbers 
who  have  not  contacted  us  and  let  us 
question  the  service  we  are  providing — 
service  which  is  a  matter  of  the  veteran's 
basic  right  from  an  agency  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  impolitical  and  serving  his 
interests. 

Providing  equitable  benefits  and  re- 
spcHisive  service  to  our  Nation's  veterans 
is  a  cost  of  war  that  we  can  no  more 
avoid  than  the  cost  of  waging  war. 

I  would  like  to  submit  into  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  telegram  of  Commander 
Soden  whose  group  represents  1.8  mil- 
lion veterans  and  whose  concern  extends 
to  all  ■veterans : 

Washtnctojs.  D.C. 

April  2.  1974 
The  ParsmENT. 
Ttie  White  Hcnise. 
WaatiiTigton,  D.C: 

I  was  completely  baffled  by  the  contents 
of  your  recent  address  to  the  Nation  con- 
cernmg  veterans  and  veterans  benefits. 

It  was  announced  serersu  times  by  radio 
news  personnel  that  you  would  speak  on 
legrislatlon.  You  reiterated  yoiur  reoommen- 
dation  of  a  stingy  8";  increase  in  education 
rates  when  it  is  well  known  the  Congress 
will  enact  legislation  authorising  substan- 
tially greater  increases. 

The  recomsaendations  of  your  administra- 
tion concerning  the  national  cemetery  sys- 
tem are  grossly  inadequate.  Tbvf  f*U  mis- 
erably to  provide  the  honor  of  burial  in 
national  cemeteries  reasonably  dose  to  areas 
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of  Tetenuu  raatdenoes.  The  proposal  to  ellml- 
nata  tlw  VA  burial  allowanoe  is  a  ahame  on 
th»  Nation. 

Tti0  pension  "reform"  program  as  proposed 
In  your  message  to  the  Congress  and  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  would  in 
reality  deny  pensions  to  76%  of  new  appli- 
cants In  tbe  future  because  of  retirement 
pay  and  earnings  of  qjouses.  This  recom- 
mendation is  Inconceivable. 

OI  home  loans  for  Vietnam  veterans  are 
practically  nonexistent.  Unemployment  for 
Vietnam  veterans  is  on  the  increase.  The 
least  your  administration  could  do  for  vet- 
erans in  need  of  Jobs  is  to  insist  that  govern- 
mental   contractors— aU    of    them— be    re- 
quired by  law  or  Executive  order  to  give 
veteran  preference  to  Vietnam  veterans;  and. 
In  addition,  teeth  mxist  be  placed  in  the  law 
or  the  order  that  would  require  fine  and/or 
lnm>nsonment  if  found  guilty  of  violation. 
This  type  consideration  was,  and  Is  being 
used  today  for  oertoln  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety— why  not  for  our  Vietnam  veterans? 
The  eotabllahment  of  a  committee  of  Cab- 
inet members  chaired  by  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans  Affairs  offers  no  hope  of  effec- 
tive recommendations  for  solutions  of  exist- 
ing problems  In  the  administration  of  vet- 
erans benefits.  Their  personal  luiowledge  Is 
essentlaUy  nU  and  It  can  be  presumed  they 
will  merely  vote  on  a  final  report  prepared 
by  designated  imderllngs  who  are  likewise 
without  the  knowledge  and  Judgment  skills 
in  this  area  aasentlal  for  accurate  conclu- 
sions and  effective  recommendations. 

After  administering  large  scale  educational 
programs  since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  It  ia 
contemptuous  for  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  to  offer  ridiculous  excuses  for 
check  delays  which  in  many  instances  have 
caused  young  veterans  to  discontinue  educa- 
tional pursuits.  How  Office  of  Management 
MMl  Budget  personnel  can  contribute  to  the 
a<duUon  of  this  continuing  and  inexciuable 
problem  Is  cerUlnly  not  evident.  The  answer 
Is  hard  work  and  innovative  approaches.  In- 
cluding placement  of  VA  personnel— perhaps 
Vietnam  veteran  students  employed  for  this 
purpose — on  campuses  to  insure  prompt  sub- 
mission of  institutional  certifications  and 
reports  as  required. 

It  U  absurd  to  assign  the  Administrator 
or  Veterans  Affairs  to  personaUy  check  and 
peraonaUy  report  on  VA  ho^ital  and  medi- 
cal problems.  This  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
ttie  fox  Inspecting  tbe  chicken  cot^.  it  would 
be  Inane  to  expect  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  to  submit  an  adverse  report  on 
ha^ltals  and  medical  programs  for  which 
he  has  been  reqx>naible  for  five  years. 

The  needs  of  the  Veterans  Admtoistration 
Hoq>ital  System  and  medical  programs  are 
evident  and  no  further  study  is  requirwd 
They  Include  increased  funds,  additional  staff 
personnel,  hl^er  salary  rates  for  many  nhv- 
Blciana.  more  special  medical  programs,  effec- 
tive admission  system  which  wlU  insure  the 
•dmlsslon  and  treatment  of  each  veteran 
■ufllclently  Ul  to  warrant  hospitalization  a 
«aBh  craistructlon  program  to  add  hospital 
beds  and  skilled  nundng  home  beds,  n^ 
domlcuiary  facilities,  and  modernization^ 
existing  faculties  including  air  conditioning 
and.  perhaps  even  more  Important.  thcTra- 
establlshment  of  the  Integrity  and  authority 
of  the  position  of  chief  medical  director 

aiortly  after  your  message  to  Confess 
and  revelation  of  the  VA1976  BMo^^i 

S^H.Ti:r*'  '  •*«>««<»  you  to  empC 
slae  the  inadequacies  of  your  legislative  rec- 
ommendatlons  and  the  inept  administration 
of  veterans  benefiU.  particularly  the  multt- 
tudlnous  deUys  of  veterans  payments  par- 
ticularly educational  program  payments.  No 
napoam  baa  been  noelTed  to  date. 

I  again  orge  you  to  reconsider  and  revise 
your  leglalatlve  reoommendatlons  and  to 
place  competent  leadetBhlp  at  the  helm  of 
the  Veterans  Admlnlatnitlon  and  in  other 
vital  positions  in  that  agency  to  insure  avaU- 
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ablUty  of  first  quality  medical  care  and  apt 
administration  and  prompt  payment  of  direct 
benefits. 
I  respectfully  request  a  prompt  response. 
Sincerely.         f — *n 

/      RaVa.  Soden, 
Commander-in-iChief,  Vehrana  of  For- 
eign Wars  ofjthe  United  States. 

1 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  JOHN 
HANESSIAN,  JR. 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF    CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1974 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  tragic  crash  of  a  Turkish 
airliner  outside  Paris  on  March  3  in 
which  345  people  were  killed.  What  some 
of  us  do  not  know  is  that  this  accident, 
the  worst  in  aviation  history,  also 
claimed  the  life  of  one  of  America's  most 
gifted,  dedicated,  and  hard-working  citi- 
zens. Dr.  John  Hanessian,  Jr. 

A  resident  of  Washington.  Dr.  Hanes- 
sian, 49,  was  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  as  program  manager  in  the 
Office  of  Exploratory  Research  and  Prob- 
lem Assessment  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  had  been  on  leave  for  2  years  from 
George  Washington  University,  where  he 
was  a  professor  of  international  affairs 
as  well  as  the  director  of  international 
studies  in  the  program  of  policy  studies 
in  science  and  technology.  He  was  also  a 
consultant  to  the  United  Nations  and 
the  State  Department. 

Dr.  Hanessian  was  a  well-known  au- 
thority on  political  science  and  interna- 
tional affairs.  He  was  highly  regarded  as 
an  educator,  lecturer,  researcher  and  au- 
thor. On  February  18  of  this  year,  he  left 
on  a  trip  to  Europe  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foimdation  which  took  him  first  to 
a  conference  on  direct  broadcast  satel- 
lites in  Italy,  then  to  a  meeting  with  U JI. 
officials  in  Switzerland,  followed  by 
meetings  with  officials  of  UNESCO  and 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development,  in  Paris.  On 
March  3,  he  was  on  his  way  to  London, 
which  would  have  been  his  last  stop  be- 
fore returning  home. 

Dr.  Hanessian  began  Ixis  academic  ca- 
reer at  Syracuse  University,  where  he 
majored  in  chemical  engineering.  As  an 
engineer,  he  traveled  to  both  the  North 
and  South  Poles  during  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year,  on  a  research 
proaect  for  the  U.S.  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Dr.  Hanessian'a  interests  began 
turning  to  political  science,  however,  and 
he  took  up  graduate  work  in  that  field  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Universitiy  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Strasbourg.  Later,  he  received 
his  doctorate  in  international  law  from 
Cambridge  University  in  England.  Dur- 
ing his  career  as  a  professor.  Dr.  Hanes- 
sian taught  and  lectured  at  the  American 
University  of  Beirut,  the  Universities  of 
Hawaii  and  Alabama,  and  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  also  traveled 
extensively  in  the  Middle  East,  Russia 
and  Europe  on  various  research  projects' 
The  untimely   death   of   this   great 
young  scholar  is  without  a  doubt  a  terri- 
ble loss  for  this  coimtry.  His  talents  are 


irreplaceable.  However.  It  Is  the  Arme- 
nian community  in  the  United  States 
that  feels  the  greatest  sense  of  loss  at 
this  time.  For  Dr.  Hanessian.  in  addition 
to  his  multiple  academic  roles,  was  also 
deeply  involved  in  Armenian-American 
community  life.  He  was  *  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Armenian  Studies  and  Re- 
search, and  vice  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington chapter  of  the  Armenian  General 
Benevolent  Union. 

Dr.  Hanessian's  greatest  contribution 
to  Armenians  in  this  country  and  to 
those  scattered  throughout  the  world,  is 
the  Armenian  Assembly.  He  put  his  for- 
midable talents  to  use  to  create,  with  the 
assistance  of  other  dedicated  people,  a 
national  organization  which  serves  the 
Armenian  people  in  Americji  as  a  imi- 
fying  voice.  Seeing  the  fragmentation, 
antagonism,  and  political  dlvisiveness 
among  the  Armenian  people.  Dr.  Hanes- 
sian realized  that  in  order  to  promote 
the  common  interests  of  Armenians 
leaders  of  different  factions  would  have 
to  begin  working  together.  He  traveled 
from  city  to  city  talking  to  community 
leaders,  and  obtained  their  support  for  a 
unified  Armenian  organieation.  The  re- 
sult of  his  efforts  is  the  Annenian  Assem- 
bly, an  organization  which  will  bring  to- 
gether American  Armenians  and,  hope- 
fully. aU  Armenians,  through  devotion 
to  their  common  cause. 

Dr.  Hanessian  felt  the  need  for  Arme- 
nians to  communicate  and  act  together 
he  felt  the  need  for  education  so  that 
real  communication  might  take  place 
As  chairman  of  the  national  steering 
committee  of  the  assembly,  he  was  suc- 
ceeding in  implementing  his  ideas 

Now  he  is  gone,  and  I  do  not  need  to 
say  again  what  a  tragedy  this  is.  But  his 
goals  are  not  gone,  his  devotion  is  not 
gone.  The  Armenian  Assembly's  tribute 
to  him  says:  "Professor  Hanessian  has 
left  a  legacy  of  the  spirit  of  dedication  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Armenian  Assembly 
His  colleagues  feel  that  legacy  strongly 
and  will  continue  his  work  in  that  spirit  '• 


ST.  NICHOLAS  WINS  CITY  HOOP 
TITLE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRHBENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  ^  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speafcer.  St.  Nich- 
olas' School  in  McKeesport,  Pa.  re- 
cently captured  that  city's  Catholic 
grade  school  basketball  championship  by 
defeating  its  previously  unbeaten  oppon- 
ent, St.  Robert's.  43  to  40. 

This  team,  coached  by  Charles  Isen- 
burg,  Michael  Matwick,  and  Charles 
Kiss,  went  on  to  compete  ia  the  Diocesan 
class  B  playoffs  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
while  they  did  not  win  the  title,  they 
nevertheless  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  competition,  bringiqg  great  credit 
to  thanselves.  their  schoOl.  their  fam- 
ilies, and  their  community. 

The  members  of  the  championship 
squad  include  Keff  Kiss.  Tony  Brajdic. 
Brian    Meharra.    John   Glusic,    George 
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Pazuchanics,  Jim  Fedor,  Dave  DeFelice, 
Charles  Mum,  Gene  Hornicsar,  Dennis 
Orenyak,  Todd  Maturkanic,  BUI  Rozzi, 
John  Rozzi,  Albert  Elko,  James  Goga, 
James  Glusic,  Ray  Stipanovic,  Paul 
Rupcic,  David  Hornicsar,  Michael  Kiss, 
Jeff  Glusic,  and  Andy  Popovich. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  St.  Ni- 
cholas' team  and  their  coaches  on  the 
accomplishments  of  the  past  year  and 
wish  them  continued  success  next  season. 


AMBASSADOR        MARTINS        REAL 
PROBLEM:   IS  ANYONE  LISTENING? 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  3.  1974 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  an  executive  branch  official  to  take 
on  the  third  and  fourth  estates  simul- 
taneously— represented  in  this  instance, 
by  a  Senate  subcommittee  and  the  New 
York  Times,  respectively — is  perhaps  a 
sign  of  courage  bordering  on  the  fool- 
hardy. It  is,  however,  a  refreshing  demon- 
stration of  intestinal  fortitude  which  is 
all  too  often  missing  from  public  life. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  recent  pub- 
licity involving  our  distinguished  Am- 
bassador to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  the 
Honorable  Graham  Martin.  Having  just 
returned  from  an  official  visit  to  that 
coimtry  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  I  feel  some  remarks  are 
in  order  to  place  the  Ambassador's  re- 
cently-publicized, internal  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  their 
proper  perspective. 

In  so  doing,  however,  I  want  to  make 
my  own  position  clear.  I  believe  that 
"honest  and  detailed"  answers  to  ques- 
tions— even  "loaded"  questions — about 
Vietnam  and  that  coimtry's  real  need  for 
economic  assistance  at  this  juncture 
can — indeed,  must — be  made  to  the  Con- 
gress. Moreover,  the  Ambassador  is  fully 
capable  of  presenting  that  case  if — and 
this  is  a  big  if — the  Congress  is  willing  to 
listen. 

The  problem,  of  course,  has  been  that 
listeners  are  not  always  easy  to  find — 
especially  listeners  who  are  reasonably 
open-minded  and  receptive  to  arguments 
which,  I  realize,  are  not  always  popular 
on  the  home  front. 

It  is  important  to  note,  I  beUeve,  that 
Ambassador  Martin's  so-called  declara- 
tion of  war  on  certain  elements  in  Con- 
gress and  the  press  is  based  on  hard,  and 
at  times  embittering,  experience.  It  also 
reflects  a  mood  of  understandable  frus- 
tration. Like  the  farmer  who  beats  his 
own  mule  on  the  head,  he  must  first  get 
that  stubborn  beast's  attention. 

In  all  fairness  to  Ambassador  Martin, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  he  has,  in 
the  past,  devoted  considerable  effort  to 
reason  with  the  unreasonable — to  talk 
into  deaf  ears.  The  lengths  to  which  he 
has  gone  in  this  direction — and  failed— 
is  apparent  from  a  sizable  document 
which  I  request,  Mr.  Speaker,  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

This  document  consists  of  detailed  and 
painstaking    memoranda    of    conversa- 
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tions  between  Ambassador  Martin  and 
members  of  his  staff  with  a  group  of 
American  citizens  visiting  Vietnam  to 
investigate  "Prospects  for  Peace."  A  care- 
ful reading  of  this  material  I  believe,  will 
convince  a  fair-minded  observer  that  the 
Ambassador  devoted  much  time  and  at- 
tention to  this  group,  and  that  the  group, 
in  turn,  indicated  some  degree  of  under- 
standing for  a  few  of  his  key  arguments. 
Upon  leaving  Vietnam,  however,  this 
group  issued  a  press  release  which  could 
only  have  been  drafted  prior  to  their  ar- 
rival in  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  include  in  my  re- 
marks a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Ambassa- 
dor Martin  to  the  Secretary  General  of 
an  organization  caUed  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional, which  tells  a  similar  story.  The 
points  made  in  this  communication  are, 
I  think,  self-explanatory  and  extraordi- 
nary presuasive.  They  also  reflect  a  de- 
gree of  disillusionment  and  frustration 
over  the  attitude  of  "selective  outrage" 
which  the  Ambassador  has  found  so  prev- 
alent among  so-called  "peace  groups" 
commend  both  of  these  documents  to  my 
colleagues'  attention.  I  urge  them  to  sus- 
pend judgment  until  they  read  them  all 
the  way  through. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  Ambassador  Mar- 
tin not  to  give  up  on  Congress — or  even 
on  the  press.  "The  message  he  is  trying  to 
put  across  is  an  important  issue.  It  de- 
serves a  fair  hearing.  I  also  urge  all  in 
this  body  who  are  concerned  with  real 
peace  in  Indochina  to  listen — and  listen 
closely. 

Memoranda  of  Ambassador  Martin 

Memoranda  of  Conversations  on  January 
16,  17,  and  18,  1974,  Between  Ambassador 
Martin,  Embassy  Officers,  and  a  Group  of 
American  Citizens  Visiting  Viet-Nam  to  In- 
vestigate "Prospects  for  Peace." 

Place:  American  Embassy,  Saigon,  Republic 
of  Viet -Nam. 

Participants:  January  16 — Ambassador 
Graham  Martin;  Henry  S.  Sizer,  Political 
Officer;  Hal  W.  Pattlson,  Political  Officer; 
Mr.  John  Boone,  Visiting  Professot-,  Boston 
University;  Director,  Coalition  for  Correc- 
tions Change;  Former  Commissioner,  Massa- 
chusetts State  Department  of  Corrections; 
Ms.  Ylng  Lee  Kelley,  Councilwoman,  Berke- 
ley, California;  Women  for  Peace  (East  Bay) ; 
Asian  American  Community  AUiance;  Rev. 
George  W.  Webber,  President,  New  York  The- 
ological Seminary;  Chairman.  National  Steer- 
ing Committee,  Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned; 
Former  Pastor,  East  Harlem  Protestant  Par- 
ish, New  York  City. 

January  17:  Ambassador  Graham  Martin; 
Minister  Hugh  Appling;  Henry  S.  Slzer,  Polit- 
ical Officer;  Rev.  George  W.  Webber;  Mr. 
Robert  Ranson,  IBM  Executive;  Gold  Star 
Father. 

January  18:  Ambassador  Graham  Martin; 
Henry  S.  Sizer,  Political  Officer;  Mr.  John 
Boone. 

During  the  initial  amenities,  Mr.  Webber 
observed  that  when  he  was  in  the  Navy  he 
was  always  told  to  make  courtesy  calls  on 
our  Ambassador.  Mr.  Webber  said  that  he  had 
been  In  the  Navy  first  as  a  gunnery  officer 
and  then  decided  to  become  a  clerg;yman. 

Fortunately,  he  said,  he  married  his  wife 
while  he  was  stui  In  the  Navy  eind  l>efore  she 
bad  any  suspicion  that  be  was  going  to  per- 
manently defect. 

The  Ambassador  observed  that  this  gave 
them  two  points  of  common  ground  from 
which  to  start,  that  he  had  served  in  World 
War  II  in  the  Army  and  in  the  Air  Corps, 
and  that  his  father  had  been  a  clergyman. 
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The  Ambassador  said  that  when  he  was  a 
youngster  his  father  had  thought  that  he 
might  possibly  follow  in  his  footsteps.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  had  received  a  verj-  thorough 
grounding  in  classical  studies.  Including 
Latin,  Greek  and  history.  He  had  also  ab- 
sorbed a  lifetime  conviction  that  one  could 
never  compromise  with  the  truth.  He  ob- 
served that  being  a  clergyman's  son  was  per- 
haps good  training  for  diplomacy.  If  one 
could  surmount  the  divisions  within  the 
community  and  the  parish,  particularly  if 
one's  father  was  a  man  who  felt  compelled  to 
speak  out  on  issues  which  he  thought  were 
important,  then  one  did  get  excellent  lessons 
in  diplomacy. 

Mr.  Webber  remarked  that  clergymen's  sons 
have  a  remarkable  record  of  achievement 
when  compared  with  those  whose  fathers 
had  been  in  other  professions.  He  said  that 
his  biggest  problem  when,  for  a  long  time 
he  had  been  Dean  or  Students  at  the  Union 
Seminary,  was  upset  students,  students  who 
were  there  because  their  fathers  and  mothers 
decided  that  they  were  going  to  be  clergy- 
men at  an  early  age.  The  students  hadn't 
rebelled,  and  it  didn't   work  out  very  well. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  he  thought  he 
had  successfully  rebeled,  but  now  and  then 
he  was  not  so  certain  that  he  had  fully  es- 
caped. He  recalled  that  in  1969,  just  after  he 
had  been  apf)olnted  Ambassador  to  Italy,  he 
had  been  called  back  to  Washington  to  at- 
tend the  National  Conference  on  World  Ref- 
ugee Problems.  The  Ambassador  recalled  that 
Bishop  Swanstrom  of  Catholic  Relief  Serv- 
ices was  Chairman  of  the  Conference  and 
Countess  Alexandra  Tolstoy  had  made  a  spe- 
cial trip  from  New  "Vork  to  present  to  the  Am- 
bassador a  plaque  on  behalf  of  the  Confer- 
ence praising  his  humanitarian  services  to 
world  refugees.  The  Ambassador  said  that, 
although  he  had  received  more  honors  than 
he  could  have  ever  possibly  deserved,  this  was 
the  one  that  had  touched  him  the  most  and 
the  one  which  he  appreciated  the  most.  As 
he  stood  on  the  platform  that  evening  he 
realized  that,  perhaps,  he  had  not  escaped 
his  father  after  all. 

Mr.  Webber  said  that  his  parents  were 
shocked  when  he  made  the  decision  to  be- 
come a  clergyman,  but  that  when  he  goes 
back  and  traces  what  they  did  for  him  there 
is  a  coherence  that  they  can't  avoid.  Mr.  Web- 
ber said  the  group  was  grateful  that  the 
Ambassador  would  break  into  his  busy  sched- 
ule to  receive  them. 

The  Ambassador  responded  that  he  had  al- 
ways been  deeply  convinced  of  the  necessity 
for  most  intimate  relationships  between  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Therefore, 
when  he  received  the  letter  from  Chairman 
Nix  of  the  Subconmilttee  on  Asia  he  was.  of 
course,  glad  to  respond  to  the  Chairman's 
request  that  he  receive  them. 

Mr.  Webber  said  that  all  five  of  the  group 
had  only  one  common  denominator,  that 
three  of  them  had  met  each  other  for  the  first 
time  on  this  trip,  but  that  all  of  them  had 
been  very  much  mvolved  in  the  "Peace  Move- 
ment" in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
several  years.  Mr.  Webber  said  that  they  had 
all  been  very  curious  \n  the  past  year  as  they 
tried  to  read  the  newspapsrs  and  articles 
from  various  groups  of  one  kmd  and  another 
about  what  was  really  happening  in  Viet- 
Nam.  They  thought  that  they  would  come  on 
this  anniversary  of  the  Paris  Agreement  to 
see  for  themselves. 

So.  Mr.  Webber  said,  they  had  gotten  them- 
selves together  and  decided  that  they  would 
come  and  spend  a  couple  of  weeks  in  Viet- 
Nam  under  the  general  headmg  of  "prospects 
for  peace"  and  Just  do  everythmg  they  could 
to  get  another  personal  Interpretation  to 
send  to  their  people  in  various  circles  at 
home  as  to  what  had  really  happened  in  the 
last  year.  Mr.  Webber  said  they  hoped  that 
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they  would  find  it  was  an  encouraging  pros- 
pect mnd  that'*  what  he  thought  led  the  five 
of  them  here  from  their  very  different  experi- 
ences. Mr.  Webber  Introduced  Mr.  John 
Boone,  describing  him  aa  a  profesaor  and  a 
professional  corrections  officer,  and  Ma.  Kelley 
who  he  said  was  the  only  politician  of  the 
group. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  Mr.  Webber 
shouldn't  use  the  word  "poUtlclan"  with  such 
a  disparaging  tone.  After  all.  In  the  old  Greek 
sense  of  the  word  there  Is  mo  more  noble  role. 
He  recalled  that  even  MsSBella  Abzue  had 
once  said  to  him  that  "after  all  I  am  a 
politician". 

Ms.  KeUey  said  that  she  agreed  that  Ms. 
Absug  was  Indeed  very  professional.  Ms 
Kelley  said  that  she  was  doing  her  very  short 
term  of  service  In  this  way.  that  she  felt  that 
in  som»  way  she  could  bring  a  greater  un- 
dertsandlng  to  people,  and  that  she  had  a 
particular  ability  to  "move  people"  and  she 
hoped  that  this  ability  might  prove  useful 
Ma.  KeUey  said  that  she  also  represented  a 
newqMper  and  the  organization  "East  Bay 
Women  for  Peace"  which  was  very  bitter 
about  our  policy  here.  She  said  that  all 
Americana  who  have  some  control  over  Viet- 
njfcmese  affairs  should  exercise  a  re«x>nsl- 
bU«y  to  have  the  liulignltlea  currently  prac- 
ticed cease  immediately. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  he  agreed  that 
we  had  a  reqwnalbUlty  but  he  was  not  cer- 
tain that  he  would  share  the  summary  Judg- 
ments, without  the  citation  of  any  substanti- 
ating evldenoe.  expressed  in  the  letter  from 
Ms.  Laub,  the  Chairman  of  the  organization 
to  which  Ms.  KeUey  had  alluded.  Ma.  KeUey 
ahMtplf  asked  what  summary  JudgmenU  The 
Ambaasador  said  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  read  Ms.  Laub's  letter  since  he  did 
not  wish  to  misquote  anyone.  He  then  read 
the  letter,  which  follows: 

"0*MM  AXBMMAiioB  Maxtin:  East  Bay 
Women  for  PMce,  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  of  California,  have  long  been  deeply 
concerned  at  the  Saigon  Oovernmenfs  ar- 
rest, tortiu«,  and  lengthy  confinement  with- 
out trial  of  those  who  hold  positions  Inde- 
pendent of  President  Nguyen  van  Thlen— 
neutraUsta.  students,  members  of  reUglous 
and  civic  bodies,  and  many  others. 

"We  are  awan  that  Preaident  Thleu  offi- 
cially denies  the  existence  of  these  prlaoners: 
but  Uielr  presence  U  weU««Mteted  by  many 
wXlable  obeerrers.  who  agree  In  reporting  the 
present  government's  widespread  use  of  unl- 
*«^  surreUiance,  frequent  arrests,  torture, 
»nd  the  virtual  abandonment  of  even  the 
forma  of  legaUty. 

"We  find  it  Intolerable  that  our  Goverii- 
ment  ifliould  support  such  tactics  of  repr&I 
slon.  We  have  long  supported  the  prompt  for- 
mation of  the  National  Council  of  National 
BeconcUUtlon  and  Concord  agreed  to  by  aU 
P*'««LM»  eignlng  the  Peace  Accords  of  Jan- 
uary 37,  1973.  but  which  President  Thleu 
completely  oppoaes. 

"As  o»ir  representative  in  Saigon  we 
strongly  urge  that  you  help  in  every  way 
you  can  to  bring  the  National  CouncU  <rf 
National  BeconclUatlon  and  Concord  Into 
^^.J?^  ao  can  the  long-«ifferlng  people 
«rf  Viet-Nam  exercise  their  unquestioned 
right  to  work  out  their  own  destiny 
"Sincerely,  ' 

"Edxth  Laub, 
Chairman  for  the  Eaat  Bay  Women  for 
Peace."  ' 

The  Ambassador  said  that  parts  of  that 
letter  aU  Americans  could  completely  agree 
with.  The  poeltion  of  our  government  has 
been  completely  consistent  in  caUlng  for 
the  fuu  implementation  of  the  Paris^ree- 
menta.  but  he  pointed  out  that,  as  i\»  old 
friend  AvereU  Hairlman  with  whom  he  came 
Into  government  aenrloe  In  1B33  had  observed. 
!1  ^^  '**  **  *'^*  ■"»•  Ambasaador  said 
t^f  ^^IT^*^  oompietaly  dear,  that 
it  is  not  the  OoverajBent  of  the  Bepub'lc  of 
Vlet-Nam  or  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States  of  America  which  is  holding  up  the 
Implementation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Paris 
Agreements.  Above  aU,  it  is  not  the  Ctovern- 
ment  of  Vlet-Nam  which  Is  holding  up  the 
return  of  the  clvUlan  prteonera.  It  has  fully 
agreed  to  Implement  that  provision  and  has 
repeatedly  advanced  concrete  proposals  for 
so  doing,  and  has  Jxist  now.  once  again  re- 
quested the  NVA/PRQ  sWe  to  stop  stalling 
and  get  on  with  It.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  NVA  PRG  side  prefer  to  stall  in  order 
to  keep  the  issue  alive  as  a  propaganda  issue, 
so  that  people  like  Ms.  Laub  can  be  per- 
suaded to  complain  about  It. 

The  Ambassador  called  attention  to  the 
first  paragraph  of  Ms.  Laub's  letter  as  a  per- 
fect example  of  what  he  meant  by  a  "sum- 
mary Judgment".  The  second  paragraph 
takes  note  of  the  denial  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  but  goes  on  to 
say  the  existence  of  these  prisoners  who,  Ms. 
Laub  infers  are  in  prison  solely  because  of 
their  opposition  to  the  Oevemment,  is  "weU 
attested  by  many  reliable  observers".  The 
Ambassador  doubted  there  had  been  any 
such  "reliable  observers"  or  that  any  truly 
objective  and  competent  observers  would 
"attest"  any  such  thing. 

The  Ambassador  said  ha  did  not  know  Ms. 
Laub.  Therefore,  he  assumed  her  motives 
were  pure  and  her  concern  was  genuine  and 
he  could  only  conclude  that  Ms.  Laub  was 
another  victim  of  the  cleverly  presented 
campaign  of  gross  distortion  being  pursued 
by  those  whose  emotional  Involvement  In  a 
North  Vietnamese  victory  was,  seemingly  as 
Intense  as  ever. 

The  Ambassador  said  he  too  would  find 
It  "intolerable  that  our  Oovemment  should 
support  such  tactics  of  repression"  If  in 
fact,  such  charges  were  true,  which  they  were 
not.  He  said  that  he  did  not  know  Ms.  Laub's 
age  but  he  suspected  that,  long  before  Ms 
Laub  was  bom,  he  had  been  actively  engaged 
in  opposing  all  such  repression  whenever  it 
occurred  and  getting  quite  a  few  scars  In  the 
process.  The  Ambassador  said  he,  therefore 
felt  very  sorry  for  Ms.  Laub  and  others  like 
her  whose  decent  and  humanitarian  Im- 
pulses were  being  cynically  and  caUously 
manipulated  by  those  who  were  striving  des- 
perately to  Insure  the  victory  of  North  Vlet- 
Nam  where  the  abuses  aborut  which  she  was 
concerned  really  did  exist. 

*4s.  KeUey  said  that  this  is  why  the  group 
had  «>me.  Vlet-Nam  is  so  far  away  and  she 
agreed  that  they  do  not  have  aU  the  facts 
and  she  would  certainly  appreciate  being  cor- 
rected. The  Attibassador  said  that.  In  order 
to  be  as  helpful  as  he  possibly  could,  he  was 
going  to  take  some  actions  for  which,  un- 
doubtedly, he  would  be  criticized.  However 
he   had   taken    at   face    value   Congressman 
Nix  8    description    of    the   group    as    distin- 
guished citizens  really  conoemed  with  objec- 
tive determinations  of  fact.  He  also  accepted 
at  face  value  the  statements  which  had  just 
been  made  that  the  purpose  of  the  group 
viras  to  really  determine  tuts  as  they  reaUy 
were.  Therefore,  he  had  with  him  here  a  serl^ 
of  InteUlgence  reports  which,  perhaps  more 
clearly  than  he  hlmseU  couM  do  oraUy,  could 
give  them  an  objective  picture  of  what  was 
actually   happening.   The   Ambassador  said 
that  It  covered  most  of  the  points  when  he 
thought.    If   he   were   in    their   position    he 
would  very  much  want  to  know  about   The 
Ambassador  supposed  the  group  shared  his 
conviction  that  statementa  should  be  con- 
firmed by  documentation  »ith  some  preci- 
sion. 

Mr.  Webber  said  that  they  appreciated  that 
attitude.  He  said  that  the  three  of  the  group 
who  were  men  had  all  been  in  the  mUitary 
He  said  that  Mr.  Robert  Ransom  had  been 
in  the  OSS  during  World  War  n  he  said 
that  he  thought  they  all  believed  In  our 
country.  He  said  objectivity  is  our  problem 
He  said  that  we  want  to  be  objective.  He 
said  that  we  do  accept  the  fact  that  we  are 
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not  experts.  We  really  do  want  your  help  In 
understanding. 

Mr.  Webber  said  that  be  would  be  very 
much  interested  and  grateful  for  anything 
that  the  Ambassador  could  share  with  them 
about  what  has  happened  In  the  last  year 
In  terms  of  the  American  role  In  Vlet-Nam. 
He  said  he  could  mention  three  things  that! 
Just  wandering  aroimd  and  talking  to  a 
variety  of  people,  have  distressed  them  be- 
cause they  do  not  understand.  This  is  with- 
out any  effort  to  say  that  they  do  under- 
stand, but  the  group  has  been  very  disturbed 
because  the  papers  have  said  that  President 
Thleu  has  reported  that  the  war  Is  escalating 
and  the  papers  make  that  clear  now.  Mr. 
Webber  said  that  that's  a  vefy  distressing  fact 
If  a  year  after  peace  the  war  Is  heating  up 
and  he  would  be  interested  in  anything  that 
he  could  be  told. 

Mr.  Webber  said  that  another  area  of  dis- 
tress was  that  many  people  suggested  that  a 
major  problem  was  the  VS.  aid  was  not  really 
reaching  places  where  it  ought  to  go.  He  said 
that,  of  course.  In  light  of  our  recoid  at  home 
In  the  United  States  on  corruption,  that  this 
perhaps  is  not  as  important  as  It  might  have 
once  been. 

And,  Mr.  Webber  said,  the  third  thing  that 
distressed  the  group  were  the  rumors  that 
they  have  heard  about  the  difference  between 
the  Justice  delivery  system  In  this  country 
and  In  our  own.  He  said  Mr.  Boone  had  ob- 
served this  In  the  Court  yesterday.  These 
Mr.  Webber  said,  are  some  of  the  matters  that 
have  distressed  us  and  we  would  be  glad  to 
be  helpfiu  in  correcting  distortions  at  home 
The  Ambassador  pointed  out  that  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  Paris  Agreement  a  year  ago 
our  role  had  completely  chaaged.  We  were  no 
longer  Involved  In  the  war.  We  had  hoped 
that   the   war   would   completely  stop   with 
the   cease-fire   which   had   been   agreed   to 
Again  in  negotiations  in  Mby  and  June  In 
which  the  Ambassador  said  he  had  partici- 
pated   along    with    Dr.    Klasinger,    another 
^ase-flre  was  arranged.  Neither  time  had  it 
been  obeerved  by  the  other  sUe.  Nevertheless, 
the  Ambassador  said  we  were  not  engaged  in 
the  fighting,  or  in  any  viray  in  an  advisory 
role  regarding  the  fighting.  We  had  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  replace  equipment  losses 
on  a  one  for  one  basis  and  this  was  com- 
pletely speUed  out  In  the  P»rl8  Agreements. 
If  the  North  Vietnamese  hod  respected  the 
Agreement  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the 

^^'^^J^^^''  *  "^"^  '*^«  presence  here 
at  alL  We  had  made  vast  reductions  and  had 
piazined  for  even  more. 

N^h'^f  t^»^'  ^°^«»^«'"'  tl^®  'act  was  that 
North  Vlet-Nam  had  not  respected  the  Awee- 
J^*?^  Therefore,  a  certain  number  of  pwple 
^  !L^^V^  Attache  Office  were  retain^, 
engaged  solely  on  logistics  assistance  to  the 
mUltary  forces  of  South  Vlet-Nam.  Although 

Sr?^.*'/;^?."*?^'  ^^°^  ^^  ^^^  colleagues 
^fSfJ!  '*^  f  ****"•  el^'geO  ti»e  tJJS.  with 
It'^  <ll^»sed  military  ad»lscrs,  the  open 
f.^"^  aja Uable  for  anyone  to  see,  completely 

nnl*tf**^  *°  ^^^  '*°*  *^t  «*  ^  lew  thai 
one  thousand  U.S.  personnel  tngaged  in  any- 
thing remotely  connected  with  the  milltair 
plus  about  3,000  clvUian  contractors,  tea!^h- 
Ing  how  to  care  fbr  and  repair  equipment, 
^e  Paris  Agreemente  prohibited  any  kind 
cL'tSl^'^  "V*  "^  *'^**  prohibition  was 
useful,  the  Ambassador  said,  tf  more  of  their 
coUeagues  who  had  been  actlre  In  the  peace 
movement  would  realize  that  tt  is  their  coun- 
try, not  ours. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  Mr.  Webber  had 

f^'^  "***  **•  •***  '°"*»<»  "  distressing 
that  President  Thleu  had  pubUcly  said  that 
the  intensity  of  the  violence  was  Increasing 
that  to  quota  Mr.  Webber  "the  war  was 
escalating".  The  Ambassador  said  that  It 
was  a  cold  hard  fact  that  th«  fighting  was 
continuing  and  he  was  glad  Dr.  Webber 
found  It  "distressing". 
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The  Ambassador  said  he  trusted  Dr.  Web- 
ber's "distress"  was  over  the  fact  of  the  fight- 
ing Itself  and  was  not  the  "distress"  of  some 
of  his  colleagues  In  the  "Peace  Movement" 
that  the  OVN,  by  daring  to  resist  the  con- 
tinuing attacks  of  the  North  Vietnamese, 
was  interfering  with  a  complete  North  Viet- 
namese victory.  In  which  so  many  of  those 
colleagues  Ijad  such  a  deep  emotional  In- 
volvement. The  Ambassador  said  he  had 
seen  the  same  stories  and  had  read  them 
all  the  way  through.  He  noted  that  after 
recording  the  fighting  "was  escalating"  Pres- 
ident Thleu  had  said  the  GVN  fully  intended 
to  defend  Itself,  but  sincerely  wished  for  a 
halt  in  the  fighting  which  could  occur  Im- 
mediately the  moment  the  North  Vietnamese 
ceased  their  murders  of  GVN  officials  and  the 
slaughter  of  innocent  clvUians  by  their  tac- 
tics of  terror. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  when  Dr.  Web- 
ber returned  to  the  United  States  he  might 
report  that  President  Thleu  shared  his  "dis- 
tress" that  the  war  "was  escalating";  that  he 
might  report  no  one  was  fighting  In  North 
Vlet-Nam,  that  it  was  the  North  Vietnamese 
who  were  still  continuing  their  Infiltration,  it 
was  the  North  Vietnamese  who  were  stepping 
up  the  subversive  activities  and  attacks  on 
hinocent  civilians  by  the  planting  of  mines 
and  mortaring  of  vUlages  with  no  mUltary 
objective  but  to  strike  terror. 

But,    said    the    Ambassador,    If   one    were 
really  "distressed",  the  proper  place  to  com- 
plain would  be  Hanoi.  The  mere  fact  that  a 
guerrUla  campaign  was  in  progress  in  South 
Vlet-Nam,  the  Ambassador  said,  was  in  and 
of  Itself  a  denial  of  the  violent  criticisms  by 
some  of  their  colleagues  of  South  Vlet-Nam 
as  a  repressive,  closed  society.  By  definition 
no  guerrUla  action  of  any  consequence  can 
be  carried  on  in  a  repressive,  closed  society. 
There    Is    no    posslbUity    whatever    of    any 
guerrUla  activity  In  North  Vlet-Nam,  in  the 
People's   Republic   of   China,    In   the   Soviet 
Union,  or  in  Cuba.  GuerrUla  action  of  this 
scale  and  magnitude  can  be  carried  on  only 
in  a  reasonably  free  and  open  society.  The 
Ambassador  said  that  a  free  and  open  society 
can  be  described  in  many  ways  depending  on 
the  bias,  prejudices  or  the  degree  of  objec- 
tivity of  the  observer.  There  axe  those  who 
would  limit  the  characterization  of  any  so- 
ciety as    'free  and  open"  unless  it  Is  wholly 
perfect  and  without  blemish,  overlooking  the 
historical  record  that,  except  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  human 
race  has  not  yet  quite  managed  this  accom- 
plishment. However,  to  those  addicted  to  the 
narcotic  of  "selective  outrage",  It  is  a  con- 
venient standard  to  use  making  it  easy  to 
concentrate  on  the  warts  of  a  society  and  ex- 
trapolate those  warts  as  a  picture  of  the  total 
society.   Fortunately,   the   Ambassador   said, 
the  great  majority  of  Americans  are  more 
honest   and   objective   observers.   They   can 
recognize  the  warta  for  what  they  are  and 
put  them  In  the  total  perspective.  But  the 
basic  fakct  remains  that  no  objective  observer 
can  possibly  deny  that  any  guerrUla  opera- 
tion  can   be   effective   except   In   a   society 
which  is  basically  free  and  open,  and  no  ob- 
jective and  honest  observer  wUl  come  to  any 
other  conclusion  tham  that  South  Vlet-Nam, 
with  all  Ita  warts  and  blemishes.  Is  basically 
a  free  and  open  society  and  that  North  Vlet- 
Nam  Is  not. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  there  is  one 
other  basic  fact  which  he  thought  Just  had 
to  be  recognized.  For  the  entire  period  of 
this  confiict,  whenever  people  have  had  a 
choice  amid  the  disruptions  of  the  war,  they 
have  come  only  one  way,  to  territory  con- 
troUed  by  the  South,  never  to  the  territory 
controUed  by  the  North.  The  Ambassador 
said  that  he  thought  the  group  reaUy  ought 
to  ask  themselves  why.  Why  have  the  re- 
fugees never  gone  to  North  Vlet-Nam?  Why 
have  they  never  gone  Into  the  so-caUed  PRO 
area?  Why,  when  given  a  choice,  do  they 
always  ctxne  to  the  areas  controUed  by  tbe 
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Government  of  South  Vlet-Nam?  The  Am- 
bassador said  that  dealing  with  refugees  had 
been  his  business,  that  he  knew  the  prob- 
lems, that  he  had  never  seen  a  refugee  camp 
that  couldn't  be  criticized.  Why,  the  Ambas- 
sador asked,  when  the  refugees  are  pushed 
even  out  of  these  camps  by  NVA/PRQ  at- 
tacks do  they  stUl  go  further  south  to  the 
areas  controlled  by  the  Government  of  Vlet- 
Nam  and  never  the  other  way? 

The  Ambassador  said  that  he  thought  he 
knew  what  the  answer  was,  that  all  over  the 
world  people  of  all  races,  aU  creeds,  aU  re- 
ligions had  a  basic  instinct  for  freedom  and 
that  wherever  there  was  a  chance  to  make 
a  choice  they  always  opted  for  freedom,  they 
always  chose  to  make  their  way  to  a  free 
and  open  society  however  imperfect  it  may 
be.  Therefore,  the  Ambassador  said  he  hoped 
the  group  would  ponder  this  question  and 
carry  back  as  part  of  their  objective  ap- 
praisal their  own  version  of  the  answer  to 
this  rather  elemental  question. 

The  Ambassador  then  turned  to  Dr.  Web- 
bers  statement  that  another  area  of  dis- 
tress was  that  many  people  suggested  that 
a  major  probem  was  that  US.  aid  was  not 
really  reaching  places  It  ought  to  go.  The 
Ambassador  said  that  Dr.  Webber  was  deli- 
cately and  elllptlcaUy  referring  to  what 
should  be  more  directly  and  openly  termed 
"corruption".  The  Ambassador  said,  of  course, 
the  problem  existed.  It  was  difficult,  as  Dr. 
Webber  pointed  out  in  his  reference  to  the 
United  States,  to  wholly  eliminate  it  under 
the  best  of  circumstances.  In  times  of  war 
and  great  social  turmoU,  It  was  always  worse. 
Reading  the  Hanoi  papers  one  could  see  that 
even  In  that  society,  regarded  as  Utopian 
by  some  of  his  colleagues,  there  were  increas- 
ing complaints  about  corruption.  However, 
the  Ambassador  said,  to  regard  to  our  own 
AID  programs,  he  was  pleasantly  surprised 
to  find  that  the  controls  that  had  been  to- 
stituted  and  the  constant  checks  on  perform- 
ance had  restilted  in  our  AID  programs  being 
far  less  affected  than  he  would  have  antici- 
pated on  his  arrival  in  Vlet-Nam.  Noting 
that  Mr.  Boone  had  been  a  public  official  to 
Massachusetts,  the  Ambassador  said  that,  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  he  thought  the  gen- 
eral level  of  corruption  In  the  RVN  might  be 
roughly  but  fairly  equated  with  that  ex- 
isting in  Boston  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
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The  Ambassador  said  that  he  thought  that 
some  of  their  colleagues  perhaps  had  been 
guuty  of  that  "arrogance  of  power"  which 
Senator  Pulbright  had  so  eloquently  and 
correctly  pointed  out  that  we  shoiUd  attempt 
to  avoid.  Therefore,  we  shoiUd  not  sit  in 
Judgment  on  a  system  of  values  that  is 
different  from  our  own  and  Insist  that  only 
by  transferring  our  own  can  perfection  be 
achieved.  The  Ambassador  said  that  our  own 
system  had  developed  over  two  thousand 
years  of  trial  and  error,  that  It  works  reason- 
ably well,  but  it  can  only  work  with  the 
common  acceptance  of  the  ground  rules  that 
everyone  observes  and  these  cannot  auto- 
matically be  transferred  all  over  the  world. 
The  Ambassador  observed  that  if  we  really 
•objectively"  look  at  what  is  going  on  today 
in  Vlet-Nam  we  would  find  that  it  works 
reasonably  well  in  accordance  with  a  con- 
dition which  we  ourselves  considered  vitally 
important  two  hundred  years  ago  and  that 
was  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Mr.  Webber 
agreed  and  said  that  is  where  we  began. 

The  Ambassador  hoped  the  group  would 
permit  him  to  respond  to  some  detail  to  a 
question  about  the  "repressive  police  system 
and  systematic  use  of  torture".  He  first 
wished  to  say  that  he  was  revolted  at  the 
thought  that  any  American,  as  many  of  their 
"Peace  Movement'  coUeagues  had  done, 
would  circulate  charges  that  any  part  of  any 
American  AID  Mission  would  participate  In 
any  way  to  advocating,  advlstog  about,  or 
furnishing  any  equipment  for.  any  measures 
that  would  be  brutal.  Involve  torture,  or  po- 
litical repression  of  any  ktod.  The  very  thrust 
of  the  AID  Public  Safety  Advisers  would  auto- 
matically be  the  exact  reverse.  And  the 
massive  irony  of  the  program  of  gross  distor- 
tion which  had  been  waged  with  such  great 
skUl  was  that  those  who  had  manipulated  the 
decent  tostlncts  of  their  colleagues  In  the 
"Peace  Movement "  were  the  very  ones  who 
would  smash  any  dissent  of  any  kind  once 
they  aichieved  power. 

Only  a  modicum  of  logical  thought,  the 
Ambassador  said,  leads  to  the  Inescapable 
conclusion  that  the  greatest  danger  to  any 
guerrilla  operation  or  serious  attempt  at 
political  subversion  is  an  effective  police 
system.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  primary 
target  of  the  other   side   Is   to  hamper,   to 
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Massachusetts  around  the  first  decade  of  this^  emasculate,  to  destroy  the  poUce  system  of 
century  when  "Honey"  Fitzgerald  was  MaforNP»ls  country,  or  any  other  country  they  may 
of  Boston.  The  Ambassador  noted  that)  we  Wish  to  subvert  and  destroy.  The  Ambassador 
might  take  some  comfort  as  weU  as  hope  pplnted  to  the  stack  of  documente  on  the 
by  nottog  that  things  were  now  better  to      table   to  which  he   had  previously  referred 


Massachusetts  and  that  one  of  Mayor  Fitz 
gerald's  grandsons  had  become  President,  an- 
other Attorney  General  of  the  US.,  and  a 
third,  now  a  United  States  Senator,  was  re- 
garded by  some  of  Dr.  Webber's  colleagues 
to  the  "Peace  Movement"  as  the  White 
Knight  In  Shintog  Armor,  tUttog  hU  lance 
to  battle  corruption,  and  the  sole  guardian 
of  the  great  American  liberal  and  humani- 
tarian tradition.  Although  other  Americans 
did  not  quite  accept  that  accolade  from  Dr. 
Webber's  coUeagues  In  the  "Peace  Move- 
ment" as  the  "revealed  truth",  the  Ambas- 
sador thought  the  analogy  did  perhaps  put 
the  problem  to  a  clearer  perspective. 

Turning  to  the  comment  of  Dr.  Webber 
about  the  difference  l>etween  the  Justice 
delivery  system  to  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam 
and  the  United  States,  the  Ambassador 
reminded  the  group  that  the  Vietnamese  sys- 
tem was  based  almost  wholly  on  the  French 
system  and  the  Napoleonic  code.  It  was  quite 
different  from  the  United  States  system 
derlvtog  from  Anglo-Saxon  tradition.  The 
Ambassador  said  he  had  heard  exactly  the 
same  expressions  of  shock  frcnn  American 
visitors  to  France  and  Italy. 

It  might  be  helpful,  the  Ambassador 
thought,  if  many  of  their  coUeaguee  realised 
that  the  sense  of  values,  derlvtog  largely 
from  Confucian  traditions,  as  modified  by 
French  Influence,  are  not  wholly  lUte  our  own. 


and  Invited  the  group  to  look  at  the  orders 
of  assassination  which  had  been  Issued  by 
the  other  side  prtocipaUy  directed  against 
police  officials  wherever  they  might  appear. 
Quite  naturally  the  other  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  attack  on  a  poUce  system  is  to  re- 
duce aU  external  aid.  Therefore,  the  fxUl 
weight  of  the  propaganda  machtoe  must 
be  turned  loose  to  portray  that  police  sys- 
tem tis  most  repressive,  most  brutal,  and  to 
say  that  it  engages  to  aU  sorts  of  torture. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  he  had  been 
wateWng  the  evolution  of  evente  to  Indo- 
china for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Durtog  that  period  he  said  he  had 
become  utterly  fascinated  by  the  success 
of  Hanoi  in  fashioning  a  propaganda  ap- 
paratus which  in  Its  efficiency,  to  ite  per- 
vasiveness, and  its  sheer  perfection  of  tech- 
nique has  no  parallel  to  recorded  history. 
Herr  Goebbels  wotild  whirl  to  his  grave,  the 
Ambassador  thought,  in  complete  frustra- 
tion at  the  realization  that  he  was  the 
most  caUow,  unsophisticated  neophyte  in 
comparison. 

Of  course,  Goebbels  did  not  have  at  his 
disposal  the  base  of  the  worldwide  com- 
munist apparatus  with  Ite  abUlty  on  certain 
Issues  to  cot^t  non-communist  parties  of 
the  left  and  use  this  base  t<x  the  forma- 
tion of  front  organizations  ostensibly  with- 
out communist  or  leftist  connections.  From 
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sticb  pUUorms,  tb*  Amb«SMdor  said.  It  la 
apparenUy  Majr  to  absorb  that  portion  ot 
tb«  world  wl<l«  oommunlty  of  »Ueiut«d  In- 
t«UectiuUa  driven  by  *  compulsion  to  en- 
sure tbat  their  UullvldUAl  Intellectual  hem- 
lines are  not  one  silly  mlUlmeter  above  or 
below  the  prevailing  fashion. 

And  the  final  step,  the  Ambassador  said, 
appears  the  easiest  of  them  all,  to  devise  the 
principal  propaganda  themes  la  terms  of 
simple  blacks  and  whites  and  then  to  reach 
out  to  enlist  the  decent  Instincts  of  well 
meaning  people  by  persuading  them  by  In- 
cessant repetition  of  gross  distortions  that 
the  evils  they  have  always  opposed  are  clear- 
ly present  In  South  Viet-Nam. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  care  Is  taken 
never  to  vary  the  simple  themes  of  the  prop- 
aganda. Thus  the  figure  of  200,000  "politi- 
cal prisoners"  Is  a  consistent  theme  In  the 
pubUcattona  lasued  by  the  other  side  for  well 
over  ten  years.  Sven  those  who  believe  this 
to  be  an  exaggeration  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  maintain  their  "credibility"  by  ac- 
cepting a  lesser  number.  For  example. 
Amnesty  International  did  so  In  June  and 
the  greatly  reelected,  objective  Journal,  the 
Economist,  felt  constrained  tb  point  out  that 
not  a  shred  of  credible  evidence  was  presented 
m  support  of  Amnesty  International  find- 
ings. 

To  avoid  confusion,  the  Ambassador  said 
that  It  might  be  useful  to  make  certain  that 
we  bad  a  common  definition  of  what  was 
meant  by  the  term  "political  prisoner".  The 
Ambassador  said  that  to  him  the  Incarcera- 
tion and  the  long  service  in  labor  camps  of 
Alesandr  Solzhenltsyn  warrants  his  classifica- 
tion as  a  "poUtlcal  prisoner".  The  Ambassador 
said  to  him  that  the  six  million  Biu-opean 
Jews,  between  the  time  of  their  arrest  and 
murder,  were  "political  prisoners"  and  that 
to  him  the  2,000  intellectuals  and  officials 
of  Hue,  between  their  arrest  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  the  1968  Tet  offensive  and  their 
summary  murder,  were  "political  prisoners". 
The  Ambassador  said  that  to  him  all  those 
ImprlsotMd  anywhere  only  because  of  their 
opposttton  to  the  regime  which  govered  them 
were  "political  prisoners".  The  Ambassador 
said  that  as  one  who  had  been  termed  an 
"old    fashioned,    liberal    humanitarian"  he 
was  unalterably  opposed  to  such  oppression 
whether  It  comes  from  a  regime  of  the  right 
or  a  regime  ot  the  left,  a  regime  of  the  center 
or  from  any  other  source.  The  AmbaasadOT 
said  that  he  knew  full  well  that  his  lack  of 
capacity  for  "selective  outrage"  violated  the 
norms  of  the  current  Intellectual  modlsh- 
ness. 

The  Ambassador 'haid  that  the  campaign 
to  Mlmlnate  aid  to  the  poUce  program  bad 
apparMitly  been  ancoeaBful.  Therefore,  we 
would  now  see  a  all^t  variation  in  the 
propaganda  themes.  They  would  be  twisted 
slightly  In  a  manipulation  that  provides  a 
better  emphaaU  for  the  next  goal,  which 
apparenUy  preeently  is  to  drastically  reduce 
the  volume  of  external  aid,  both  military  and 
economic,  whl^  the  Ctovemment  of  Viet- 
Nam  wlU  need  for  the  next  year  <w  two.  The 
Ambassador  aakt  that  It  now  seems  certain 
that  we  wiu  see  the  propaganda  themes  eero 
In  on  a  reemphasls  of  repression,  brutality, 
torture  and  the  '■200.000  poUtlcal  prisoners" 
and  the  coneluston  that  will  be  drawn  Is 
that  "we  reaUy  shouldn't  be  giving  aid  to  this 
kind  of  people,  should  we?"  It  all  sounds  so 
reasonable,  said  the  Ambassador,  and  it  wUl 
be  rrssonably  ettecUve  since  a  few  aealous 
converts  to  the  cause  In  the  media  and 
among  the  leglsUtlve  etaSers  can  carry  such 
distortlona  to  lengths  which  can  permanenUy 
damage  the  deUcate  fabric  of  intcmaUonal 
reUttoDshlps  and  cvx  change  American  attl- 
tAides  uata  we  again  turn  Inward  into  a 
retreat  Into  tbm  laolatlonlsm  which  was  so 
rtawaglm  fci  the  peat. 

•Hie  AabaMador  iwarted  again   to   the 

queetton  o€  -paUUcaX  prlsooen".  Be  pointed 

*out  that  the  flgune  la  eirculatioa  vary  from 
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300,000  on  up  or  down.  The  Ambassador  said 
that  he  could  state  with  complete  oonvictton 
that  the  total  prison  population  within  the 
Republic  of  Viet-Nam  as  of  mid-January,  in- 
cluding all  prisoners  from  the  smallest  vil- 
lage detention  facility  through  the  largest 
central  prison,  does  not  exceed  35,000.  The 
Ambassador  said  that  he  was  absolutely  cer- 
tain of  the  correctness  of  this  figure,  that 
over  six  months  had  been  spent  using  the 
not  Inconsiderable  resources  of  this  Mission 
to  establish  beyond  any  question  of  a  doubt 
that  this  was  a  total  whfch  was  accurate. 

The  Ambassador  went  on  to  say  that  he 
could  not,  of  course,  completely  attest  that 
within  that  total  of  35.000  there  are  not  In- 
cluded a  few  "political  prisoners"  however 
defined.  Taking  into  account  the  hatreds 
that  arise  in  a  country  torn  by  twenty-five 
years  of  conflict,  whoso  system  of  values 
was  one  of  Asian  values,  not  Western  values, 
it  would  be  perfecUy  logical  to  assume  that 
there  would  be  "political  prisoners".  The 
Ambassador  reiterated  that  In  his  use  of  the 
term  "political  prisoners"  he  would  Include 
only  those  who  had  been  imprisoned  solely 
because  of  their  opposition  to  the  regime. 
But  the  Ambassador  said  that  he  found  to 
his  utter  amazement  that  in  almost  seven 
months  of  conversations  with  opponents  of 
this  government,  with  independent  Journal- 
ists, with  representatives  of  the  great  hu- 
manlUrlan  organizations  of  both  our  coun- 
try and  of  other  countries  of  the  world,  he 
had  yet  to  be  given  the  name  of  a  prisoner 
who  Is  Incarcerated  solely  for  his  opposition 
to  the  present  Government  of  Viet-Nam. 

So,  the  Ambassador  pointed  out,  the  actual 
facts  are  that  the  total  prison  population  in 
ihe  country  Is  less  than  85.000.  That  is  out 
of  a  total  population  of  19,000,000  people. 
The  Ambassador  said  he  was  subject  td  cor- 
rection by  Mr.  Boone  who  probably-  knew 
more  about  this  than  he  did  in  the  iJtltted 
States,  but  he  understood  that  proportion- 
ately against  our  population  of  more  than 
200  million  the  ratio  In  Viet-Nam  of  the 
prison  population  against  the  total  popula- 
tion was  exactly  the  same  as  it  is  In  the 
United  States. 

The   Ambassador  said   be   would   be   very 
grateful   to   the  group,   if  whUe   they  were 
here,  they  could  furnish  him  the  names  of 
people   who   they   thought    were   In   prison 
"solely  for  opposition  to  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  Viet-Nam"  and  not  tar  other  rea- 
sons which  would  be  a  penal  offense  equally 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Denmark  or  any  other 
country  which  we  might  regard  as  reason- 
ably progressive.  The  AmSewsador  said  that 
he  had  been  given  some  names.  He  gave  the 
group  a  list  of  three  and  be  said  that  these 
had  been  recently  Identlfled  by  the  North 
Vietnamese    as    "political    prisoners'    who 
should    be   released.   The   Ambassador   gave 
them  the  copies  of  the  confessions  of  these 
three  individuals  that  they  had  been  guilty 
of  the  assassination  of  Professor  Bong,  one 
of  the  most  respected  intellectual  figures  In 
the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam.  He  showed  them 
a  plctTjre  of  Professor  Bong  who  had  been 
horribly  burned  and  mutilated  by  the  ex- 
plosives planted  in  his  car.  The  Ambassador 
said  he  could  accept  the  fact  that  people 
like  this  could  be  so  motivated  to  perform 
these  actions,  but  that  he  simply  could  not 
accept  the  definition  that  when  you  take 
political  dissent  to  the  point  of  murder  that 
this  deserves  the  classification  of  "political 
prisoner". 

Mb.  KeUey  said  that  she  was  In  total  agree- 
ment with  that,  that  they  were  not  talktog 
about  that  sort  of  thing.  •  •  •  The  Ambas- 
sador said  that  he  did  not  think  that  It  was 
any  more  a  part  of  the  Asian  system  of  values 
to  engage  in  torture  or  repression  than  the 
Instances  to  which  both  he.  and  he  assumed 
also  Mr.  Boone  with  his  long  experience  In 
this  field  could  attest,  have  been  sometimes 
the  results  of  our  own  Investigative  processes 
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In  the  United  States,  at  leaat  before  we  began 
to  clean  up  this  sort  of  t^lng  over  the  last 
few  decades. 

Ms.  Kelley  thanked  the  Ambassador  for 
his  clarification  and  apologized  for  taking 
up  so  much  of  his  time.  The  Ambassador  said 
that  he  could  not  think  of  anything  now 
that  would  be,  or  at  least  that  he  hoped 
would  be,  a  more  useful  way  for  him  to  spend 
his  time.  Congressman  Nhe's  letter  had  said 
that  you  were  coming  hero  to  do  an  honest, 
objective  Job  and  the  Ambassador  accepted 
that  recommendation  and  Dejected  other  evi- 
dence that  he  had  received  that  they  were 
coming  here  to  make  already  preconceived 
conclusions  seem  credible. 

Dr.  Webber  responds*^  that  the  group 
would  not  have  had  to  come  at  all  If  their 
Interest  had  been  propaganda.  The  Ambas- 
sador said  there  was  another  version  relating 
to  the  timing  of  their  trip,  noting  the  coin- 
cidence of  the  timing  of  their  visit  with 
that  of  another  group  which  had  been  invited 
by  the  Vietnamese  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. Mr.  Boone  responded  that  his  group 
was  scheduled  to  leave  the  United  States  on 
November  25,  but  for  practical  reasons  they 
Just  couldn't  make  It. 

Ms.   Kelley  said  that  she  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  Information  that  the  Am- 
bassador had  given  the  group  on  the  prison 
population  and  particularly  his  conclusion 
that  It  did  not  exceed  35,000.  Ms.  Kelley  said 
that  the  numbers  she  had  been   given  are 
about  200,000,  but  she  did  not  want  to  argue 
about  numbers  nor  what  sort  of  prisons  these 
are.  She  said  that  depending  on  which  sources 
of  information  one  uses  these  could  be  a  wide 
variance  of  margin  of  error.  The  Ambassador 
asked   her   if   she   would   mind   stating   the 
sources  that  she  regarded  as  credible,  that  Is, 
as  evidence  for  the  higher  figure  of  200,000. 
Ms.  Kelley  responded  that  she  could  give 
a  great  deal  of  documentation  but  that  her 
sources  were  exactly  those  of  all  other  Amer- 
icans, the  New  York  -nmes,  the  Washington 
Post,  the  Indochina  Resources  Group,  and 
the  publications  of  the  various  Peace  Groups. 
The  Ambassador  said  that  be  doubted  very 
much  if  the  news  oolumne  of  either  the 
New  York  Times  or  the  Washington  Post  had 
ever  authoritatively  reported  such  a  flgiire 
to  be  correct.  They  may  have  very  well  re- 
ported that  certain  people  have  alleged  this 
figure  to  be  correct  but  that  is  quite  a  dif- 
ference from  establishing  it  as  credible  evi- 
dence. Of  course,  on  the  oped  page  of  the  New 
York  "nmes  there  were  occasionally  signed 
articles  from  people  like  Mr.  Fred  Branfman 
who  were  entitled,  of  coiu-ee,  to  give  their 
own  opinions  but  which  the  paper  did  not 
necessarily   endorse.   As   for   the   Indochina 
Resources  Group,  the  Ambassador  said  he 
had  been  told  that  members  of  the  Con- 
gress  had    asked    the   GAG   to   Investigate 
whether  Its  directing  mentoi,  Mr.  Don  Luce, 
had  faUed  to  register,  as  required  by  law! 
as  a  lobbyist  and  as  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
power.  Almost  any  objective  observer  would 
agree,  th3  Ambassador  said,  that  neither  the 
Indochina  Resoiu-ces  Group  nor  the  "Peace 
Movement"  publications  could  be  regarded 
as  either  authoritative  or  credible. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  they  might  turn 
to  Vietnamese  evidence  which  could  very 
well  be  regarded  as  more  csedible.  For  ex- 
ample, the  publication  recently  issue*  by 
Father  Tin  which  claimed  200.000  "political 
prisoners'".  The  Ambassador  said  that  he  had 
directed  Mr.  Sizer.  an  officer  In  the  PoUtlcal 
Division  of  the  Embassy,  to  undertake  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  alle^tlons  made  by 
Father  Tin.  an  articulate  and  determined  ex- 
ponent of  the  Government.  He  said  that  al- 
though It  was  a  classified  document,  he  had 
declassified  this  analysis  to  tnake  It  avaU- 
able  to  the  group  and  he  hoped  that  they 
would  study  It  very  carefuUy,  It  was  an  en- 
tirely authoritative  examination  of  each  of 
the  allegations  of  Father  Tin  placed  against 
all  of  the  evidence  that  was  available  to  oi, 
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and  this  examination,  different  from  the  one 
to  which  he  had  previously  alluded,  also 
established  that  the  total  prison  population 
within  tlie  Republic  of  South  Viet-Nam  did 
not  exceed  35,000. 

Mrs.  KeUey  said  that  she  dkl  not  want  to 
argue  about  the  numbers,  that  she  was  pter- 
fectly  willing  to  accept  the  figure  of  35,000 
and  the  sources  eatablislied  by  the  Embassy. 
But  she  dU  want  to  talk  about  these  stories 
that  steadily  come  through  about  torture 
and  repression.  Mrs.  KeUey  said  that  no  one 
wants  to  talk  about  possible  torture,  repres- 
sion, executions  in  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Viet-Nam  because  we  have  no  control 
there.  The  Ambassador  said  that  he  could 
well  understand  Ms.  Kelley's  dlsclination  to 
talk  about  torture,  repression,  and  executions 
in  the  IJemocratlc  Republic  of  Viet-Nam.  It 
woxild  not  be  a  very  pleasant  story  to  hear. 

The  Ambassador  added  that  he  was  some- 
what IntrigOed  by  the  Implications  of  Ms. 
Kelley's  remarks.  It  has  never  been  his  im- 
derstanding  of  our  policy  that  It  was  ever  the 
American  objective  to  exercise  control  over 
either  North  Viet-Nam  or  South  Viet-Nam  or 
any  other  country  to  which  we  have  extended 
assistance.  The  Ambassador  said  that  when 
he  appeared  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  for  Its  considera- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  It  should  recom- 
mend the  Senate  give  its  advice  and  consent 
to  his  nomination,  he  undertook  at  the  re- 
quest of  Senator  Javlts  and  Senator  Percy, 
among  others,  to  make  as  thorough  an  exami- 
nation as  he  was  capable  of  making  of  these 
charges  that  have  been  made  about  Viet- 
Nam.  The  Ambassador  said  that  he  had 
carried  out  that  request. 

The  Ambassador  went  on  to  say  that  over 
a  career  of  service  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  stretching  now  over  forty  years,  he 
had  established  a  reputation  for  total  in- 
tegrity which  no  one  really  questions.  His 
own  antecedents,  the  Ambassador  said,  were 
Just  too  well  known  and  the  fact  that  he  had 
taken  on  the  establishment  time  and  again 
when  he  thought  it  was  wrong  was  also  too 
well  known.  The  Ambassador  said  that  he 
felt  under  no  compulsion  whatsoever  to  de- 
fend In  any  way  the  Government  of  Viet- 
Nam.  However,  he  did  feel  a  compulsion  to 
wisure  that  the  American  people  be  told  the 
entire  truth.  Under  no  circumstances  would 
he  participate  in  any  deception  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Although  he  knew  what  he  was 
saying  to  this  group  would  almost  surely  un- 
loose the  wrath  of  their  colleagues  in  the 
"Peace  Movement,"  including  those  In  the 
media  and  In  the  Congress,  there  simply 
were  no  pressure  which  could  be  brought 
from  any  source  which  couM  force  him  to 
participate  in  this  deception  of  the  American 
pe<H>Ie  which  was  now  being  carried  on.  These 
attacks  had  already  been  attempted  In  an 
effort  to  block  his  confirmation. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  he  had  estab- 
lished to  his  complete  satisfaction  that  the 
total  prison  population  in  Viet-Nam  did  not 
exceed  S5,000.  Therefore,  on  Its  face  any  fig- 
ures about  "political  prisoners"  which  ex- 
ceeded that  number  had  to  be  totally  false. 
The  Ambassador  pointed  out  that  these  fig- 
ures Included  everyone  in  prison  for  every 
type  of  offense.  It  was  the  total  prison  popu- 
lation. The  Ambassador  said  that  he  could 
not,  of  course,  absolutely  guarantee  that 
there  were  no  "political  prisoners"  within 
tliat  number  of  35,000,  but  Just  sliew  plain 
old  fashioned  American  conunon  sense  would 
seem  to  establish  that.  If  there  were  any,  it 
could  Mily  be  a  handful.  If  there  was  only 
one  it  was  his  deep  conviction  that  was  one 
too  many  but  he  reiterated  that  he  had  yet  to 
be  told  of  a  name  of  an  Indtvldoal  who  was 
In  iHTlson  sctely  because  of  his  opposition  to 
the  current  Oovemment  of  Ytet-Mam.  He 
pointed  out  that  he  bad  asked  the  granp 
prevloualy  for  any  names  that  may  have 
come  to  their  c^tentlon  and  they  bad  not 
given  him  any. 
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Ms.  Kelley  said  that  she  would  expect  that 
when  a  government  like  the  United  States 
pays  such  an  overwhelming  share  of  another 
country's  budget  that  they  certainly  ought 
to  assume  a  certain  sense  of  responsibility. 
She  said  that  she  was  not  talking  of  such 
programs  as  CIP  and  Food  for  Peace.  She 
gathered  that  these  w  re  humanitarian  pro- 
%:^ita  wureto  we  wert;  mtroduclng  valuable 
conunudlties  needed  by  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple into  Viet-Nam.  The  CIP  goods,  she  said, 
and  the  money  are  totaUy  turned  over  to  the 
Government  of  Viet-Nam  and  after  that 
there  is  no  control  whatever  In  the  way  the 
money  is  used. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  this,  of  course, 
is  simply  not  true,  that,  under  the  aid  pro- 
gram in  Viet-Nam,  as  under  aid  programs 
everywhere,  there  was  a  general  agreement  as 
to  the  uses  to  which  our  aid  would  be  put 
and  end-use  examinations  had  been  carried 
out  to  see  that  the  agreements  had  been  met 
In  fuU. 

Ms.  KeUey  said  that  there  were  several 
other  polnte  she  would  like  to  make.  One 
is  that  because  of  American  money,  this 
imniense  infusion  of  American  money  and 
of  mUitary  products  Into  Viet-Nam.  she  felt 
we  were  definitely  altering  the  situation  In 
Viet-Nam.  The  Ambassador  said  if  her  state- 
ment meant  that  we  were  helping  the  Viet- 
namese to  have  the  means  to  defend  them- 
selves from  outside  aggression,  he  would 
completely  agree  that  our  intention  aU  along 
was  to  balance  the  aid  being  given  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  to  North  Viet-Nam. 

Ms.  KeUey  said  another  thing  that  has 
not  been  mentioned  is  the  nationalist  effort 
within  Viet-Nam  to  arrive  at  a  solution  mak- 
ing It  possible  to  Uavel  freely  about  the 
country,  to  congregate  freely,  to  have  ordi- 
nary legal  process,  to  have  free  riecUons, 
to  move  aroimd  without  interference.  The 
Ambassador  said  that  he  knew  of  no  official 
of  the  Government  of  Viet-Nam,  nor  bad  he 
met  any  person  In  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam 
who  did  not  wish  precisely  the  same  thing. 
Free  elections  had  been  propoeed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Viet-Nam  on  many  different  oc- 
casions during  the  past  year  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Paris  Agreements.  The  elections 
had  always  been  refitsed  by  the  other  side 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  so- 
called  PRO  could  not  possibly  get  10  percent 
erf  the  vote  under  a  truly  free  election  with 
the  most  rigid  International  supervision. 

Although  none  of  the  freedoms  Ms.  KeUey 
had  mentioned  were  avaUable  In  North  Viet- 
Nam.  the  only  reason  that  they  were  not  now 
freely  avalUble  In  South  Viet-Nam  is  that 
the  country  Is  stlU  at  war  and  not  a  war  of 
Its  own  choosing.  The  cold  hard  fact  Is  that, 
no  matter  how  hard  your  colleagues  In  the 
•Peace  Movement"  want  to  hide  It,  it  is  the 
North  Vietnamese  in  South  Viet-Nam  who 
are  stiU  engaging  in  assassinations  of  offi- 
cials, who  are  stiU  planting  mines  that  are 
killing  Innocent  chUdren,  who  are  still  using 
rockets  and  mortars  Indiscriminately  which 
have  no  mUitary  purpose  but  are  Inteiided 
simply  to  cause  terror  and  again  the  victims 
are  almost  always  Innocent  clviUans,  not 
soldiers. 

The  Ambassador  said  If  Ms.  ECeUey  really 
wants  to  understand  the  root  of  the  trouble 
which  causes  some  restrictions  In  free  move- 
ment, he  suggested  she  look  at  this  stack  of 
documents  two  inches  high  which  he  has  put 
on  the  table  which  includes  the  assassina- 
tion orders  Issued  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
authorities  agaln.st  particular  vlUage  and 
hamlet  officials  and  the  police  as  weU  as  the 
orders  to  Infiltrate  sappers  to  plant  dynamite 
and  explosives.  The  evidence  Is  all  there  if 
she  reaUy  cared  to  see  some  true  facts  for  a 
change.  Ms.  KeUey  said  that  she  did  want 
to  see  It.  The  Ambassador  observ  d  that  he 
didn't  think  that  Ms.  KeUey  could  really  say 
that  any  country  faced  with  this  kind  of  a 
situation  can  be  crttlcteed  for  taking  mini- 


mal action  to  protect  Its  very  existence  For 
example,  would  she  teU  the  people  who 
elected  her  that  she  would  not  take  similar 
action  to  protect  them  against  a  slmUar 
threat? 

Mr.  Boone  Intervened  to  say  that  he  could 
accept  the  documents  to  which  the  Ambas- 
sador had  Just  referred,  but  that  he  is  con- 
cerned about  what  has  been  bappenli^f^ce 
early  last  ye.\r.  He  said  that  he  was  dubiotis 
as  a  result  of  talking  to  so  many  pe<9le.  It 
seemed  incredible  that  what  be  bad  been 
toJd   W.1S  true.  Then  he  said  he  had  sat  In 
court  aU  day  yesterday  Ustening  with  a  per- 
son. Who  as  at  most  a  neutral,  who  had  taken 
tiim  there.  In  fact.  Mr.  Boone  said  he  had 
not   talked   to   anybody   who  claimed   to  be 
even  sympatiietic  with  the  communists.  The 
Ambassador  observed  that  his  hosts  In  Viet- 
Nam  seemed  to  have  done  an  excellent  Job 
cf  programming.  But,  Mr.  Boone  said,  people 
he  talked  with  seemed  to  be  appalled  at  the 
aagrant  examples  of  injustice.  Mr.  Boone  said 
he  sat  in  court  all  day  yesterday  and  some 
people  had  been  In  jail  i  except  for  the  mili- 
tary,   the   seven    military    pecqjle    who    were 
there  for  narcotic  charges)    for  as  long  as 
two  years  without  any  kind  of  hearing   The 
Ambassador  asked  Mr.  Boone  If  he  had  re- 
cently   attended    night    court    in   any    large 
American  city  and  If  he  found  things  really 
all   that  different  here.  But,  Mr.  Boone  said 
this  is  after  the  Paris  Agreement.  And.  Mr. 
Boone  went  on.  coming  from  one  of  the  prov- 
inces down  here,  we  were  stopped  five  times 
sU   times — six  times  the  police  got  on  the 
bus  and  tapped  people  to  see  if  they  were 
carrying    weapons,    and    looked    at    papers 
Wherever  I  go  I  see  people  stopped  and  of 
course  you  can  accept  this.  As  you  said   the 
country  is  stUl  at  war,  but  it  Is  sort  of  con- 
tradictory to  what  Article  II  implies. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  he  completely 
agreed  that  it  was  contradictory  to  what 
Article  n  would  have  hoped  would  occur, 
but  that  the  people  were  moving  and  Mr 
Boone  himself  and  other  members  of  the 
group  had  apparently  moved  freely  through- 
out the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam.  Movement 
without  checking  was  conditional,  obviously 
on  the  effective  implementation  of  a  cease- 
fire which  the  North  Vietnamese  had  refused 
to  Implement.  The  Ambassador  pointed  out 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  have  introduced 
large  rockets  which  can  now  be  fired  from 
within  twenty-two  mUes  of  Saigon  if  thev 
are  allowed  to  get  in  that  close.  On  the  tabic 
are  the  orders  for  the  sappers  with  their  dyna- 
mite and  explosives  to  infiltrate  into  Saigon 
itself.  Now.  the  Ambassador  asked  Mr 
Boone,  if  he  were  in  charge  of  protecUng  the 
people  of  Saigon,  what  measures  of  security 
would  he  take?  Mr.  Boone  said,  probably  the 
same,  but  that  he  was  sensitive  to  this  kind 
of  checking  because  he  had  grown  up  in  the 
cities  and,  having  been  stopped  so  often  him- 
self and  having  been  harassed  and  intimi- 
dated and  beaten,  he  felt  pretty  close  to  this 
when  people  were  stopped. 

Mr.  Boone  said  that  he  understood  that 
they  are  realities  on  both  sides.  He  said  that 
some  we  were  talking  to  realized  that  we 
were  coming  to  see  the  Ambassador  and  ap- 
parenUy there  were  neutralists  or  even  pro- 
government  people  who  wanted  to  say,  wUl 
the  American  Ambassador  be  an  Ambiisaador 
of  peace  or  an  Ambassador  of  war?  Mr.  Boone 
said  what  I'm  saying  is  that  since  last  year 
how  do  you  see  us  bringing  these  people  to 
the  conference  table  In  some  kind  of  recon- 
ciliation process? 

The  Ambassador  said  that  he  hoped  very 
much  that  he  would  be  remembered  as  an 
Ambassador  of  peace.  He  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Boone  had  also  been  a  public  ofllcial  and 
he  knew  very  weU  that  If  one  broadcasts 
every  move  that  one  makes,  particularly  again 
when  dealing  with  a  sensttlve  and  prood  peo- 
ple, about  persuasion  that  you  may  be  bring- 
ing to  bear,  it  wQl  not  be  effective.  The  Am- 
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busador  said  tbat  he  thought  the  results 
would  b«ye  to  gp«tX  for  themselves. 

The  AmbMBMlor  pointed  out  that  less  than 
a  month  ago  he  had  left  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, aown  to  Pans,  spent  the  day  In  seasion 
with  Mr.  Le  Due  Tho  and  Dr.  Kissinger,  flew 
back  directly  here,  arriving  on  Sattirday 
afternoon.  Tbe  Ambassador  said  he  thought 
he  was  getting  too  old  to  do  this  kind  of 
travelling,  but  his  coxislstent  effort,  the  con- 
sistent effort  of  Dr.  Kissinger,  and  the  con- 
sistent effort  of  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States  has  been  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  fighting.  The  Ambassador  said  that  there 
Just  couldn't  possibly  be  any  question  about 
that,  but  again  he  observed  that  it  takes 
two  to  tango. 

The  Ambassador  said,  let's  take  for  exam- 
ple, the  exchange  of  civilian  prisoners  which 
Is  called  for  by  the  Agreements.  The  South 
Vietnamese  said  that  they  had  about  5,000 
they  were  wUllng  to  txirn  over.  The  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  so-called  PRO  said  that 
they  held  400.  The  South  Vietnamese  have 
a  list  of  some  67,000  who  are  missing.  Npw 
an  exchange  of  5,000  against  400  isn't  a  very 
fair  shake,  but  the  South  Vietnamese  ac- 
cepted that.  They  were  supposed  to  be  ex- 
changed in  the  first  months  after  the  Agree- 
ments that  were  signed  last  January.  The 
return  to  the  other  side  was  going  on  in  a 
place  called  Loc  Nlnh  which  Is  in  the  so- 
called  PRO  territory.  Some  of  the  5,000 
prisoners  being  held  by  the  Oovernment  of 
Viet-Mam  said  they  did  not  wish  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  other  side.  So  the  other  side 
staged  a  great  demonstration  which  forced 
a  cancellation  of  the  returns. 

After  the  meetings  between  Or.  Kissinger 
and  Mr.  Le  Due  Tho  in  May  and  June  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  June  Communique  the 
process  started  again  and  again  the  same 
thing  happened.  Now  the  other  side  selects 
places  where  they  want  to  exchange  prison- 
ers— there  are  400  now,  400  prisoners.  The 
places  that  they  picked  were  ten  places,  ten 
places,  to  exchange  400  people,  and  those 
particular  places  were  deep  in  South  Viet- 
•  namese  territory.  So  then  if  those  points 
had  been  accepted  they  would  argue  later 
that  because  those  points  had  been  accepted 
tas  exchange  points,  the  Oovernment  of  South 
Vlet-Nam  would  have  admitted  that  this  Is 
PRO  controlled  territory.  Now,  after  the 
meeting  between  Dr.  Kissinger  and  Mr.  Le 
Due  Tho  in  Paris  on  December  20,  the  process 
has  gotten  underway  again. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  he  had  with  him 
at  the  table  Mr.  Hal  Pattlson  who  follows 
very  closely  the  activities  of  the  Two  Party 
Joint  Military  Commission  which  handles 
these  affairs  and  if  the  group  was  interested 
he  could  give  them  the  present  status  of 
that.  All  the  group  said  that  they  would  very 
much  like  to  hear  It. 

B4r.  Pattlson  then  pointed  out  that  the 
prisoner  exchanges  were  called  for  under 
Article  8  of  the  Paris  Agreement.  He  said 
that  last  spring  most  of  the  return  of  mili- 
tary personnel  was  accomplished.  At  that 
time  the  communlsta  had  admitted  to  hold- 
ing 6,428  military  prisoners  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vlet-Nam  27,000  prisoners  of  war. 
Although  the  Oovernment  of  Vlet-Nam  has  a 
list  of  «7,000  of  their  people  who  are  un- 
accounted for,  they  finally  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  the  exchange  and  release  almost 
all  of  their  27,000  prisoners,  hoping  that  by 
setting  thla  example.  It  would  cause  the 
other  side  to  be  more  forthcoming  in  giving 
an  accounting  of  these  many  thousands  of 
people  mlsalng  from  the  Oovernment  of  Vlet- 
Nam,  both  military  and  clvUlan. 

Mr.  Pattlaon  went  on  to  say  that  the 
precise  number  of  thooe  returned  or  released, 
that  is  the  military  prisoners,  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vletoameae,  totaUed  26,760  over  the 
February/March  period.  The  so-called  PRO 
Bide  released  Just  under  8,000  and  they  are 
stm  holding  410  who  shotild  have  been  re- 
leased early  in  March  in  the  last  phase  of  the 
mmtary  exchanges.  This,  then,  Mr   Pattlson 
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said  left  the  quesUon  ot  the  clvUlan  de- 
tainees. The  Oovernment  of  Vlet-Nam  gave 
a  figure  of  6,081.  The  so-called  PRO  side  gave 
a  total  of  637.  These  exchanges  were  halted 
after  some  unfortunate  laildents  at  the  ex- 
change  site.  They  resumed  again  In  July  at 
which  time  the  other  side  staged  a  demon- 
stration to  which  the  Ambassador  has 
referred. 

Mr.  Pattlson  said  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  clear  from  our  experience  In  Korea  what 
the  cause  of  these  demonstrations  were.  The 
thing  that  held  up  the  release  and  return  of 
prisoners   in   Korea   so  long   was   the   Com- 
munist Insistence   that  an  prisoners   would 
be   returned    to    them    whether   there    were 
any  who  wished  not  to  be  returned  or  not. 
Since  this  would  be  a  clear  violation  of  hu- 
man rights  In  the  gross  sanse  we  refused  to 
go  along  with  this.  Mr.  Pattlson  said  that 
m  the  Paris  Agreements,  accordingly,  there 
was  a  provision  for  the  IOCS  to  observe  the 
exchanges  and  that  any  who  did  not  want 
to  be  retiuned  to  the  other  side  would  have 
a  choice.  As  a  consequenoe  at  each  release 
there  were  a  number  of  both  military  and 
civilians  who  did  not  wish  to  be  returned  to 
the  other  side.  This  upset  ttie  other  side  very 
much  and  these  demonstrations  were  against 
those  who  did  not  want  to  be  r^urned  to 
them  and  It  was  designed  to  brmg  pressure 
on  those  who  were  about  to  be  released  to 
accept  the  return.  Again  since  this  was  a 
gross   violation  of  human   rights  the   Oov- 
ernment of  Vlet-Nam  broke  off  the  releases. 
Mr.  Pattlson  said  that  OTer  the  past  three 
weeks    the   Government   ol   Vlet-Nam   have 
been    attempting    again    to    get    these    ex- 
changes started.  They  stUl  hold  3,506  civilian 
detainees  and   the  other  side  says  it  holds 
226  civilian  detainees  and  410  military  pris- 
oners.  In   addition,   Mr.   Pattlson   said,    the 
OVN  hold  33  military  personnel  still  to  be 
returned.  The  Government  of  Vlet-Nam  has 
made  very  specific,  concrete  proposals  for  the 
release  of  these  people  at  apecihc  times  and 
places  and  their  businesslike  approach  from 
the   very  beginning  of  this  contrasts  very 
sharply  with  the  approach  of  the  PRO  which 
has  been  designed  to  cause  delay  so  that 
they  could  exploit  the  Issue  of  retention  of 
prisoners.  The  Oovernment  of  Vlet-Nam  is 
hoping  to.  as  part  of  the  reaumptlon  of  these 
releases,  to  get  the  other  ajde  to  give  some 
accounting    of    these    thousands    of    people 
which  the  Oovernment  of  Vlet-Nam  has  be- 
lief are  stUl  held  by  the  other  side.  But  the 
other  side  has  totally  refus«d  to  discuss  this 
aspect.  Nevertheless,  the  OVN  Is  willing  to 
go  ahead  with  the  remainder  of  this  3,000 
exchange. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  he  hoped  very 
much  that  this  time,  the  third  time  around, 
this  process  might  be  completed.  Perhaps  by 
now  the  other  side  had  realized  that  it  was 
not  going  to  be  possible  to  exploit  this  as  a 
propaganda  issue  forever.  Therefore,  the  Am- 
bassador said  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  trip 
of  this  group  to  Saigon  Just  at  this  particular 
moment  might  really  have  been  most  fortui- 
tous. TUt  Ambassador  said  that  he  assumed 
that  the  concern  of  the  group  was  as  univer- 
sal as  Congressman  Nix  had  described  it,  that 
they  were  not  a  part  of  the  propaganda  op- 
eration of  the  other  side.  The  Ambassador 
said  that  If  your  concern  wese  truly  universal 
it  occurred  to  him  that  sinoe  the  other  side, 
of  course,  knows  that  you  ar«  here,  an  Indica- 
tion from  this  group  exprassed  directly  to 
them  might  be  useful  In  speeding  up  the 
exchanges. 

Ms.  Kelley  broke  in  to  say  that  she  did  not 
understand  the  Ambassador's  last'  sentence 
or  the  particular  thoughts  he  was  expressing. 
The  Ambassador  went  on  to  say  that  in 
Saigon  there  are  the  delegations  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Republic  of  Vietnam  in  Hanoi  and 
the  delegation  of  the  so-called  Provisional 
Revolutionary  Oovernment  of  South  Vlet- 
Nam.  These  delegations  are  here  In  Saigon  as 
part  of  the  machinery  which  was  set  up  un- 
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der  the  Paris  Agreement  and  which  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  International  Conference.  The 
Ambassador  said  that  he  thought  the  most 
effective  pressure  that  could  conceivably  be 
brought  to  bear  to  get  this  process  of  return 
of  the  civilian  prisoners  moTlng  again  would 
be  for  a  group  such  as  this  to  tell  them  that 
the  American  "Peace  Movement"  was  seri- 
ously Interested  In  some  forward  movement 
without  any  further  delay.  The  Ambassador 
pointed  out  that,  as  Congressman  Nix  had 
described  them,  they  were  diptingulshed  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  that  since 
Hanoi  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  posi- 
tions they  and  their  colleagues  in  the  Amer- 
ican   "Peace   Movement"   have   consistently 
taken,  that  your  group  had  been  basically 
friendly  to  the  arguments  which  the  other 
side  has  presented,  they  would  Just  possibly 
be  brought  to  believe  that  you  are  sincere 
and  you  are  honest  and  that  this  is  an  issue 
that  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  them  to 
manipulate  purely  for  propaganda  purposes. 
Mr.  Boone  asked  the  Ambassador  If  he  was 
saying  that  the  group  could  pursue  an  audi- 
ence with  the  other  side  and  put  the  hard 
questions  to  them  that  should  be  pursued. 
Mr.  Boone  wanted  to  know  If  this  is  realistic. 
The  Ambassador  replied  that  he  didn't  know 
whether  this  was  realistic  or  not.  If  the  pur- 
poses of  the  group  were  as  they  and  Con- 
gressman Nix  had  stated  them  to  be,  the 
answer  was  yes.  Certainly  the  credentials  of 
this  group  as  people  who  have  professed  a 
universal  concern  over  prisoners,  who  have 
stated  a  concern  with  the  lessening  of  the 
violence,  an  Interest  in  getting  both  sides 
back  to  peaceful  occupations  might  make 
such  Intervention  extremely  useful. 

Mr.  Boone  said  that  whart  he  was  con- 
cerned about,  for  lack  of  another  term,  was 
that  they  might  blow  a  good  opportunity  for 
peace.  He  said  that,  in  tha  minds  of  the 
people  out  here,  he  heard  everywhere  over 
the  past  week  that  we  have  a  great  burden 
to  bear.  He  said  that  the  people  he  had 
talked  to  think  we  can  do  something  to  fa- 
cilitate reconciliation.  Mr.  Boone  asked  if 
this  was  reasonable.  He  said,  what  are  they 
talking  about  when  they  say,  we  can  do  it' 
Although  the  results  would  not  be  what  Mr. 
Boone's  question  had  In  mUtd,  the  Ambas- 
sador said  that  Mr.  Boone's  remarks  rein- 
forced his  own  conviction  that  the  group 
might  perform  a  truly  useful  service  If  it 
were  to  get  In  touch  with  tfae  two  delega- 
tions as  he  had  suggested  and  make  known 
the  views  of  the  group  that  the  other  side 
should  now  proceed  with  the  exchange  of 
prUoners  without  any  further  delay. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  the  exchange 
of  the  remaining  prisoners  was  one  issue  to 
which  the  group  might  make  a  contribution, 
but  that  at  this  moment  there  was  also  an- 
other Issue  on  which  they  might  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution.  He  askfd  Mr.  Pattlson 
to  explain  It.  Mr.  PattlS9n  nld  that  there 
was  a  proposal  made  the  day  before  at  the 
Two   Party   Joint   MUltary   Oommlssion   by 
the  Chief  Delegate  of  the  Oovernment  of 
Vlet-Nam.   Mr.    Pattlson   said    that   as   the 
group  undoubtedly  knew,  there  have  been 
two  Joint  appeals  In  the  past  for  a  cease-fire 
which  unfortunately  had  led  to  nothing  The 
Government  of  Vlet-Nam  conclusion  from 
this  experience  was  that  vague,  general  ap- 
peals  are  not  likely  to  work  because  they 
are  not  specific.  They  did  not  call  for  any 
specific  steps  to  make  them  elective.  There- 
fore, rather  than  make  another  such  appeal 
the  Government  of  Vlet-Nam  proposed  only 
yesterday  to  beghi  by  agreeing  to  stop  four 
types  of  acts— the  use  of  hidlrect  fire  from 
mortars  and  other  artillery,   the  cessation 
of  the  use  of  rockets,  and  the  planting  of 
land  mines,   and  acts  of  terrortsm,  all  of 
which   serve   no   military  pujpoee   but   re- 
sulted in  the  indiscriminate  death  of  Inna- 
cent  civilians. 

The  Ambassador  pointed  out  that  this  pro- 
posal did  not  cover  the  direct  fire  of  combat 
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troops  against  combat  troops.  It  was  designed 
to  avoid  Just  the  plain  slaughtering  of  in- 
nocent civilians,  the  placing  of  mines  where 
kids  get  their  legs  blown  off.  The  Ambassador 
said  after  you  see  a  couple  of  these  your 
stomach  sort  of  turns.  The  Ambassador  said 
that  he  was  ^eadly  serious  that  he  wanted 
the  killing  to  stop,  that  a  constructive  pro- 
poTal  had  been  made,  that  the  group  had 
asked  whether  he  was  an  Ambassador  of 
peace.  He  had  replied  that  he  was.  He  was 
now  asking  the  group  if  they  were  to  be  a 
delegation  of  peace. 

The  Ambassador  pointed  out  that  the  Tet 
season  was  approaching  which  traditionally 
had  been  in  Viet-Nam  a  period  of  peace  and 
reconcllation.  During  this  period,  there  had 
usually  been  over  the  years  a  lessening  in  the 
intensity  of  the  violence.  This  proposal,  the 
Ambassador  s&id,  was  in  effect  to  continue 
afterwards.  Let  us  not  again  raise  the  inten- 
sity of  the  violence.  The  Government  of  Vlet- 
Nam  was  asking  the  other  side  to  agree  that 
these  things  will  not  be  done  in  the  future. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  he  wanted  to 
repeat  again  that  the  group  may  have  arrived 
In  Saigon  at  a  most  propitious  time  since 
what  has  happened  in  South  Vlet-Nam  has 
turned  out  quite  unlike  the  expectations  of 
Hanoi  a  year  ago.  At  that  time  the  North 
Vietnamese,  looking  at  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam  through  the  screen  of  Marxist-Leninist 
dogma  and  Ideology,  had  concluded  that  it 
would  all  now  crumble  as  the  Americans  de- 
parted. The  fact  was  that  it  had  not.  Hanoi 
had  made  no  progress  at  all  in  taking  over 
the  country  in  the  past  year  and  it  Just  might 
now  be  a  time  when  It  would  be  perceived  by 
Hanoi  to  be  in  their  interest  to  lessen  the 
violence.  The  Ambassador  said  that  it  Is  quite 
obvious  that  they  are  not  going  to  take  over 
South  Vlet-Nam  by  force. 

Ms.  Kelley  observed  that  they  did  not  really 
have  the  force.  The  Ambassador  said  that  It 
was  true  that  they  did  not  have  the  force  to 
take  over  South  Vlet-Nam  but  that  they  do 
have  the  force  to  cause  enormous  damage, 
that  they  actually  have  more  force  here  than 
they  had  In  1972  when  they  started  the  Easter 
offensive.   Most   of  the   armament   which   is 
now  In  their  hands  has  been  Introduced  Into 
South   Viet-Nam   In   total   violation  of   the 
Paris  Accords.  They  can  use  it  if  they  choose 
to  use  It.  It  wUl  not  be  successful,  but  they 
can  mount  this  kind  of  attack  which  would 
mean  enormous  casualties  and  disruptions. 
But,  said  the  Ambassador,  there  has  been 
one  great  change  since  the  Paris  Accords  a 
year  ago.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  are  no  longer  capable  of 
being  whlpsawed  by  Hanoi,  neither  daring  to 
desert  Hanoi  In  their  own  competition  to  be 
the  new  Rome  of  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  world, 
neither  daring  to  be  accused  by  the  other 
side  of  deserting  this  tiny  Socialist  coimtry 
fighting  for  Its  life  against  imperialist  ag- 
gression.   Now    this    Is   no    longer   a   factor, 
thanks  to  Dr.  Kissinger.  Therefore,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  now  begin  to  look  at  Hanoi  m  terms 
of  their  own  national  Interests,  the  Interests 
of  the  Chinese  state  and  the  Interests  of  the 
Soviet  state.  It  Is  not  to  the  Interest  of  either 
one  of  them  for  Hanoi  to  have  a  dominant 
position  m  Southeast  Asia.  Therefore,  they 
are    not    resupplylng    them    with    massive 
weapons  of  war  as  they  have  continuously 
over  the  past  years. 

This  time,  then.  Hanoi  has  got  to  calculate 
that  If  they  go  for  broke,  as  we  used  to  say 
In  Hawaii,  it  is  an  awfully  risky  business 
because  the  odds  are  that  they  won't  make 
it  again,  and  if  they  don't  make  It,  It  wUl  be 
highly  unlikely  that  they  will  have  the  re- 
sources to  try  again  by  pure  military  force. 
I  think  they  now  perceive,  the  Ambassador 
said,  that  the  strength  Is  here,  that  the 
people  do  accept  tlte  legitimacy  of  this  gov- 
ernment no  matter  what  the  criticisms  or 
distortions  which  are  circulated  abroad,  and 
when  they  vote,  they  vote  with  their  feet  by 
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coming  this  way.  Now,  the  Ambassador  said, 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  not  been  able  to 
proeeiytize,  have  not  been  able  to  convert  In 
the  coimtryside,  therefore,  it  just  might  at 
this  time  be  In  the  perceived  Interest  of 
the  other  side  to  accept  a  tacit  lowering 
of  tlie  intensity  of  the  violence. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese could  logically  argue  that  with  things 
really  going  for  them,  with  the  Initiative  on 
their  side,  they  ought  not  to  accept  a  lower- 
ing of  the  intensity  of  the  violence.  However, 
Uiey  do  want  peace.  They  want  a  chance  to 
reconstruct  their  own  country  in  peace.  The 
Ambassador  said  that  whatever  influence  Ms. 
Kelley  has  mentioned  that  we  ought  to  exert, 
we  are  exerting.  The  result  of  all  these 
combinations  of  factors  is  this  very  prac- 
tical proposal  that  the  Government  of  South 
Viet-Nam  has  advanced.  It  will  be  observed 
by  the  Government  of  South  Viet-Nam  if  it 
Is  observed  by  the  other  side.  Therefore,  the 
Ambassador  said  he  wanted  to  repeat,  once 
again,  that  if  the  group  was  seriously  Inter- 
ested m  iv  lowering  in  the  Intensity  of  the 
violence.  In  avoiding  further  killing  and 
maiming  of  innocent  women  and  children 
by  North  Vietnamese  terror  attacks.  In  facil- 
itating a  climate  where  people  can  really  be- 
giii  to  talk  about  reconciliation  and  national 
concord  which  he  was  convinced  the  Gov- 
ernnieut  of  South  Viet-Nam  was  prepared 
to  do.  this  group  really  ought  to  seriously 
and  prayerfully  consider  making  an  appeal 
to  the  delegations  of  Hanoi  and  of  the  PRO 
to  accept  the  proposals  which  had  been  put 
forward  lor  both  the  exchange  of  prisoners 
and  for  the  foregoing  of  mass  destruction  of 
civilians. 

Dr.  Webber  said  that  in  reading  the  cease- 
fire agreement  it  is  really  hard  to  see  how, 
apart  from  getting  American  troops  out,  the 
details  were  adequate  to  solve  the  problem. 
The  Ambassador  said  that  might  be  true  but 
said  it  was  necessary  that  there  be  an  In- 
tention on  both  sides  to  make  an  agreement 
work.  The  Ambassador  reiterated  that  he 
thought  the  group  was  In  a  unique  position 
here  to  exert  influence  on  both  these  issues 
He  hoped  that  the  group  would  get  in  touch 
wiih  the  North  Vietnamese  and  PRO  delega- 
tions and  to  make  it  very  clear  that  they 
would  see  no  excuse  for  their  not  getting  on 
With  It.  The  Ambassador  said  that  this  would 
have  enormously  more  import  coming  from 
them  than  really  from  anyone  else.  The  other 
side  would  be  quite  likely  to  conclude  that 
there  is  danger  that  they  wotUd  no  longer 
be  able  to  effectively  exploit  the  propaganda 
they  had  been  mounting  all  arottnd  the 
world.  The  Ambassador,  therefore,  thought 
that  If  the  group's  concern  was  as  universal 
as  they  had  stated  and  not  selective,  it 
seemed  to  him  that,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science, they  did  not  have  much  choice  but 
to  utilize  the  opportunity  clearly  In  front  of 
them  to  bring  a  cessation  to  the  killing  and 
to  the  violer.ce. 

Ms.  Kelley  said  that  she  couldn't  speak  for 
the  entire  group  but  for  herself  her  beliefs 
were  not  universal.  She  said  she  thought  it 
would  be  e.Ttreme^y  presumptuous  of  her  to 
make  any  such  representations.  She  said  that 
her  interests  were  selective,  although  she 
thought  it  flattering  to  think  that  she  might 
have  an  effect  on  International  arrangements, 
such  as  with  the  PRO  and  the  DRV. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  he  thought 
Ms.  Kelley  was  unduly  modest,  that  Ms. 
Kelley  might  think  it  a  reasonable  assump- 
tion that  his  Judgment  of  the  effectiveness 
of  what  she  mlpht  do  would  likely  be  more 
accurate  than  hers.  After  all,  he  obsen-ed, 
Ms.  Kelley  was  not  unknown  to  Hanoi  and 
the  positions  your  group  and  the  "peace  ac- 
tivislts"  groups  in  the  United  States  have 
taken  are  certainly  clearly  and  favorably 
known  to  Hanoi.  Therefore,  the  Ambassador 
said,  the  fac'  that  theU"  group  would  be 
concerned  that  there  be  some  progress  on 
the  things  for  which  the  Agreement  called. 
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and  on  which  the  conscience  of  the  world 
would  demand  some  action  would,  he  could 
assure  Ms.  Kelley.  have  a  considerable  effect. 
Ms.  Kelley  responded  that  in  that  case 
she  would  make  every  effort,  though  the  time 
was  very  short,  to  somehow  reach  these 
people.  She  saia  she  was  very  concerned 
about  the  limited  areas  where  they  could  be 
effective  and  these  limited  areas  of  assistance 
are  in  terms  of  American  tax  money  at  a 
time  when  the  American  budget  tnteruallv 
was  very  tight  and  that  she  thought  tliis  was 
a»i  area  w..ere  e\ery  American  had  something 
to  say. 

The  Ambassador  said  he  agreed  that  every 
American  always  had  a  right  to  have  some- 
thing to  say.  He  had  exercised  that  rigZit 
ail  his  liie.  The  Ambassador  '\-ent  on  to  say 
tliat  It  was  with  the  deepest  conviction  and 
the  utmost  seriousness  that  he  had  made 
the  sugge;;iions  he  had  just  advanced.  The 
Ambassador  said  he  couid  speak  with  some 
feeling  oi^  ti.e  subject.  Having  been  Ambas- 
sador in  Tiiailaud  for  four  years  and  watch- 
ing what  was  going  on  over  here,  he  had 
engaged  in  a  long  and  bitter  four  year  battle 
with  Washington  arguing  about  "the  extent 
of  the  military  Involvement  we  were  makuit; 
in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Ambassador  said  tliat 
it  was  his  conviction  that,  while  he  thought 
we  should  give  materiel  and  trair.ing  to 
mat;h  that  being  given  to  Nortii  Viet-Nam 
by  tiie  Soviets  and  the  Chinese,  it  was  only 
the  local  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia  who  had 
to  make  the  decisions  that  had  to  l>e  made 
and  only  t:.ey  who  couid  do  the  actual  fight- 
ing. The  A.Tibassaclor  sa-.d  that  in  1967,  w^hen 
people  w  ere  losing  their  heads  over  Viet-Nam, 
he  wasn  t,  because  he  was  already  carryi:i? 
his  around  in  a  basket.  It  had  been  lopped  off 
because  of  the  persistence  and  bluntness 
of  the  expression  of  his  opinions. 

However.  Just  at  this  point  in  time  he 
thought  it  was  enormously  important  for 
Americans  to  be  able  to  look  back  a  half  de- 
cade from  now  and  say  that  whatever  mis- 
takes we  made  in  Vlet-Nam,  in  the  end  we 
began  to  do  things  right  and  it  came  out 
aU  right.  He  thought  that  the  price  we  will 
pay  if  we  are  not  able  to  do  this  would  be  an 
inward  turning  of  such  enormous  proportions 
th.1t  it  can  have  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
influence  we  can  exert,  and  have  to  exer*. 
if  there  is  to  be  peace  in  the  world.  There- 
fore, he  did  not  understand  how  anyone 
would  miss  an  opportunity  to  push  for  a 
settlement  which  is  Just  "and  decent  and 
which  will  permit  the  people  of  both  North 
and  South  Viet-Nam  to  get  on  with  the 
ordinarj-  business  of  living. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  he  was  puzzled 
and  hoped  he  could  make  one  observation 
which  would  not  be  taken  as  personal  but 
that  he  woiwiered  whether  when  Ms.  Keftey 
said  she  was  beii.g  selective,  she  realized  Mat. 
whether  this  was  her  Intention  or  notrshe 
was  Involved  In  a  caiuptalgn  which  is  de- 
liberately designed  to  force  the  American 
Congress  to  limit  the  ccononuc  aid  to  the 
Government  of  South  Vlet-Nam.  Ms.  Kelley 
broke  in  to  say  that  she  was  worried  that  she 
may  have  created  a  misconception  ijnce  slie 
had  a  record  of  trying  to  persuade  Congress 
to  limit  American  funds  to  Viet-Nam. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  he  was  well 
aware  of  that,  but  the  point  he  was  curious 
about  was  the  real  purpose  of  Ms.  Kelley's 
efforts.  There  were  some  who  opposed  on  the 
grounds  ol  what  they  believed  to  be  more 
serious  ai.d  urgent  priorities  on  the  domestic 
front.  The  Ambassador  thought  this  a  mis- 
taken v:e-.v  since  he  believed  America  had 
ample  resources  for  both.  However,  he  could 
respect  the  honesty  and  conviction  of  one 
who  disagreed.  However,  the  Ambassador 
said,  he  found  it  Increasingly  hard  to  stomach 
the  activities  of  those  whose  emotonal  in- 
volvement 111  the  totil  victory  of  Hanoi  was 
so  great  that  they  would  engage  in  the  most 
gross  and  deliberate  distortions  to  deceive  the 
American  people  to  achieve  that  goal.  The 
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Ambassador  said  that  his  emotional  Interest 
was  Involved  only  In  where  America  comes 
out  a  half  decade  or  decade  from  now,  that 
he  believed  with  the  deeptest  conviction  he 
was  capable  of  expressing  that  If  this  does 
not  come  out  well  we  will  have  set  in  motion 
an  inward  turning  wAtch  Is  going  to  be  enor- 
mously more  costly  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  which  can  endanger  the 
possibilities  of  keeping  peace  In  the  world. 

Ms.  Kelley  said  that  she  wished  to  be  com- 
pletely understood.  She  thought  cruelty  and 
and  death  exist  all  over  the  world  and  that 
sue  was  not  so  presumptuous  to  think  that 
she  or  people  who  thought  as  she  did  could 
end  this  sort  of  suffering.  But  she  said  that 
she  did  feel  that  each  one  of  ua  'las  an  area 
of  responsibility.  She  said  that  this  may 
come  from  her  Christian  baclcground.  She 
said  that  she  did  feel  that  very  often  with 
American  involvement  in  a  foreign  country 
the  end  result  is  always  bad  as  a  result  of 
the  money  that  we  have  put  In.  That  la  not 
to  say.  Ms.  Kelley  said,  that  without  this 
money  this  particular  country  could  not 
create  the  same  system,  but  It  should  not  be 
done  with  our  money.  She  said  that  she  was 
concerned  about  the  usage  of  American 
funds  to  cause  possible  pain  In  countries 
where  we  do  not,  may  not  belong.  This  is 
I>oesibly  because  we  do  not  have  enough  un- 
dersUnding.  Ms.  Kelley  said  that  she  was 
concerned  that  In  attempting  to  exert  Amer- 
ican control  over  this  narrow  strip  of  land 
in  this  part  of  the  world  that  we  were  going 
to  harm  ourselves  as  Americans. 

The  Ambassador  responded  that  control 
over  this  or  any  other  part  of  the  world  has 
never  been  an  American  objective.  Our  ob- 
jective had  always  been  simply  stated,  that 
because  the  use  of  armed  force  In  a  nuclear 
world  Is  dangerous  to  all  mankind  we 
thought  it  useful  to  help  South  Vlet-Nam 
avoid  being  taken  over  by  North  Vlet-Nam 
by  force  of  arms.  He  also  pointed  out  that, 
as  of  this  moment,  American  policy  had  been 
successful  because  North  Vlet-Nam  has  not 
taken  over  South  Viet-Nam  by  force  of  arms, 
nor  Is  it  likely  to  in  the  future.  If  we  main- 
tain our  resolve  to  provide  the  necessary 
materiel  assistance  for  the  next  couple  of 
years. 

Dr.  Webber  asked  the  Ambassador  what  in 
his  opinion  was  the  best  thing  America  can 
do  now  and  In  the  future  about  Viet-Nam. 
The  Ambassador  replied  he  thought  that 
the  beat  thing  America  can  do  now  and  In 
the  future  is  to  realize  that  only  part  of 
what  Ms.  Kelley  says  was  true,  that  the  prob- 
lem of  peace  and  progress  at  home  really 
cannot  be  divorced  from  what  happens  else- 
where in  the  world;  that  how  we  finish  our 
commitment  here  will  Inevitably  Influence 
both,  that  there  was  a  certain  residual  ob- 
ligation which  had  been  clearly  undertaken 
in  January  of  1973  to  furnish  both  military 
and  economic  support  for  the  next  couple  of 
years  which  will  see  this  country  over  the 
attacks  which  are  now  being  mounted  from 
the  other  aide  and  get  It  on  its  way  economi- 
cally. The  Ambassador  said  be  was  now  very 
certain  it  need  not  take  longer  than  this, 
and  that  this  should  not  involve  any  direct 
military  participation.  The  Ambassador  said 
that  he  simply  could  not  understand  the 
twisted  and  distorted  logic  of  what  purports 
to  be  American  liberal  thlnkmg  which  has 
been  so  enormously  and  devastatlngly  criti- 
cal of  American  actions  taken  here  and  now 
seeks  to  evade  the  only  logical  further  con- 
clusion that  ,lf  their  criticisms  were  only 
partly  right  It  would  leave  us  with  a  certain 
responslbUity.  The  only  credible  explanation 
Is  that  their  emotional  Involvement  in  a 
Hanoi  victory  is  so  great  that  no  lie,  no  dis- 
tortion is  too  groaa  and  revolting  to  accom- 
plish this  objective. 

Mr.  Boone  said  that  he  thought  it  all 
boUed  down  to  integrity  of  the  leadership 
of  the  aovemment  of  Viet-Nam  and  he  aaid 
that's  what  people  are  confused  about.  The 
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Ambassador  said  that  he  thought  Mr.  Boone 
had  every  good  reason  to  be  confused,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  massive  and  concerted 
propaganda  campaign  thai  had  been  going 
on  for  quite  a  few  years.  Mr.  Boone  went  on 
to  say  that  he  thought  that  if  it  is  half  as 
corrupt  as  we  have  peruaed  in  the  public 
press  he  thought  by  golly  tUat  we  really  are  In 
a  bind  because  work  and  new  visions  for 
the  futxire  and  all  could  Just  go  down  the 
drain.  The  Ambassador  said  that  was  pos- 
sible, but  he  did  not  think  it  probable.  He 
recalled  to  Mr.  Boone  the  analogy  he  had 
made  with  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts and  the  City  of  Bostoa,  noting  that  Mr. 
Boone  had  been  a  former  Director  of  Correc- 
tions for  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Ambassador  said  he  wanted  to  return 
to  the  fact  that  the  group  did  have  an  oppor- 
tunity at  this  point  of  time  to  make  a  very 
great  contribution  to  the  lessening  of  the 
intensity  of  the  violence  and  to  the  bringing 
about  of  peace.  And  at  an  absolute  minimuzn 
It  could  not  help  to  fail  to  create  conditions 
where  peace  can  return  hare.  Now,  perhaps, 
the  Ambassador  said,  Ms.  Kelley  was  right, 
that  you  really  should  not  Intervene.  The 
Ambassador  said  he  had  never  accepted  the 
theory  that  God  wound  up  the  clock  and 
threw  the  key  away,  and  that  human  beings 
can't  do  anything  about  it.  Perhaps  they  were 
right,  but  he  himself  thou^t  that  there  was 
at  least  a  compulsion  to  try  to  do  things  that 
were  decent  and  good,  and  at  this  particular 
point  in  time  an  enormout  contribution  in 
his  Judgment  could  be  miide  if  they  were 
wllllrj  to  make  the  effort.  The  Ambassador 
pointed  out  that  the  decision  obviously  had 
to  be  theirs,  and  theirs  alont. 

The  Ambassador  handed  I)r.  Webber  a  card 
with  the  telephone  numbtrs  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  delegation  on  the  Pour  Party 
Commission  in  Saigon  and  the  telephone 
niunber  of  the  delegation  o|  the  PRO  In  Sai- 
gon. He  told  the  group  that  If  they  thought 
they  could  make  a  contribution,  and  he 
thought  in  all  conscience  that  they  had  to 
make  the  effort,  they  could  reach  either  of 
the  delegations  or  both  of  them  on  these 
numbers. 

Dr.  Webber  said  that  wfcen  one  first  ar- 
rives In  Saigon  and  somebody  says.  If  you 
think  you  know  what's  going  on  around  here 
you  haven't  been  here  long  enough,  that  is 
probably  true.  But  Dr.  Webber  said  that  the 
point  is  back  in  the  States  It  Is  very  easy  to 
feel,  like  when  we  signed  the  peace  with 
Japan  and  Germany,  that  the  war  is  over, 
tliat  we  demobilize  our  troops,  and  we  now 
move  in  with  aid,  the  Marshall  Plan  to  re- 
construct the  country.  Dr.  Webber  said,  as  I 
understand  we  are  now  learning  that  the  war 
is  still  going  on  and  that  America  cannot 
avoid  continuing  Involvemtnt  In  supplying 
that  part  of  it  for  the  sake  ©f  permitting  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  defend  themselves.  He 
asked  If  that  was  correct. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  Dr.  Webber's 
understanding  was  correct,  the  fighting  was 
still  going  on  and  everybody  who  knew  very 
much  about  North  Vlet-Nam  knew  that  it 
would  for  a  while  until  they  understood 
that  they  simply  could  not  prevail  by  force 
of  arms.  It  was  also  true,  as  Dr.  Webber 
had  said,  that  America  had  a  commitment  to 
continue  supplying  the  sulBcient  means  to 
permit  the  South  Vietnamese  to  defend 
themselves,  that  this  commitment  had  been 
made  only  a  year  ago.  that  it  was  universally 
accepted  by  the  people  and  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  he,  therefore, 
assumed  that  America  would  continue  to  keep 
that  commitment.  It  was  important  to  under- 
stand what  the  commitment  was  not.  It  was 
not  a  commitment  to  intervene  again.  It 
was  a  commitment  only  to  replace  the  losses 
on  a  one  for  one  replacement  basis  on  the 
military  side.  If  the  other  side  sticks  to  that 
we  certainly  will  stick  to  it  beyond  any 
question. 
It  is  not,  however,  wholly  automatic  that 
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that  commitment  will  be  kept.  The  Ambas- 
sador said  that  he  was  well  aware  that  the 
groups  represented  by  Dr.  Webber  and  his 
friends  were  doing  everything  within  their 
power  to  see  that  America  did  not  keep  Its 
commitment.  Perhaps,  the  Ambassador  said, 
they  would  be  successful.  If  so,  he  thought 
the  United  States  would  pssy  an  enormous 
cost,  a  cost  In  its  own  self  respect,  a  cost 
in  a  turning  Inward  in  a  new  kind  of  isola- 
tionism which  wotild  provide  enormous  dan- 
gers for  the  people  of  the  Uaited  States  and 
for  the  people  of  the  world.  Only  our  grand- 
children, the  Ambassador  said,  would  really 
be  able  to  calculate  the  full  measure  of  the 
cost  of  not  keeping  this  commitment  for 
the  next  two  years. 

Ms.  Kelly  told  the  Ambassador  that  as  an 
elected  official  she  knew  iow  vulnerable 
sources  of  information  could  be.  Whether 
they  come  to  her  or  not  with  Information 
she  said  depends  on  how  much  they  believe 
in  her.  There  are  many  peqple  in  America 
who  believe  the  prisons  here  are  repressive 
beyond  what  most  civilized  nations  would 
accept  and  that  our  share  ctf  this  is  a  dis- 
grace, giving  our  money  with  or  without 
strings. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  he  had  previ- 
ously mentioned  his  profeasional  admira- 
tion of  the  propaganda  apparatus  Hanoi  had 
been  able  to  marshall.  He  said  that  he 
thought  Ms.  Kelley  really  probably  was  not 
aware  of  the  full  measure  of  the  apparatus 
as  it  extended  within  the  United  States.  Por 
example,  the  Vic©  Chairman  of  the  PRO 
delegation  to  the  two-party  talks  in  Paris 
had  recently  given  a  tongue  lashing  to  the 
American  peace  activists  who  had  met  him 
there  saying  that  the  peace  movement  in  the 
United  States  was  disintegrating,  and  that 
they  were  falling  down  on  the  Job  in  getting 
the  propaganda  campaign  within  the  Con- 
gress that  needed  to  be  mounted  for  this 
next  appropriation  cycle.  Nwnes  of  prison- 
ers were  furnished  the  American  peace 
activists.  The  names  were  carefully  mis- 
spelled. Vietnamese  names  are  difficult  at 
best,  but  with  this  deliberate  misspelUng 
they  are  Impossible  to  identify.  These  names 
are  put  out  to  the  peace  activists  in  the 
States  along  with  a  manual  of  instructions, 
including  some  samples  of  letters  to  be  sent 
to  Congressmen  asking  for  information  about 
particular  mdlvlduals.  Since  the  names  were 
deliberately  misspelled,  when  the  response 
came  that  they  could  not  be  Identified,  this 
added  to  the  credibility  of  tbe  charge  of  an 
attempt  to  cover  up.  In  view  of  this  con- 
certed campaign  of  distortion  the  Ambassa- 
dor said  that  he  fully  understood  that  many 
of  the  people  in  the  United  States  thought 
as  Ms.  Kelley  said  that  they  did. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  he  was  Indebted 
to  Congressmen  Dellums,  who  he  thought 
was  from  her  own  district,  lor  having  put 
Into  the  Congressional  Record  on  October 
31  of  last  year  the  entire  manual  of  proce- 
dure to  be  followed  by  the  peace  activists  in 
getting  these  letters  started  as  a  lobbying 
campaign,  one  of  the  most  sophisticated  the 
Ambassador  had  ever  seen.  So  here  again,  we 
have  the  mastery  of  technique,  the  repeti- 
tion, after  repetition,  after  repetition  of  gross 
distortions  of  the  facts  as  they  actually  are, 
continuously  spread  to  decent  people  who 
hat©  repression  everywhere  until  they  are 
really  led  to  believe  that  what  they  have 
been  told  Is  the  truth  about  conditions  in 
South  Vlet-Nam. 

The  Ambassador  said,  however,  he  doubted 
that  the  process  would  actually  be  wholly 
successful.  He  said  that  he  liad  a  deep  and 
abiding  conviction  that  one  of  the  miracles 
of  the  modern  world  Is  the  common  sense 
of  the  American  people  once  they  are  in- 
formed of  the  true  facts,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing that  ao  revolts  the  American  people  as 
an  attempt  to  deceive  them.  The  Ambas- 
sador said  that  he  understood  that  there 
were  now  people  In  the  Congress  sufficiently 
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concerned  with  the  lobbying  effort  to  ped- 
dle these  gross  distortions  to  press  for  a  full 
scale  investigation  to  be  organized  to  un- 
cover the  entire  extent  of  the  mechanisms, 
Including  that  part  which  reached  into  the 
Congressional  staffs.  The  Ambassador  was 
certain  that  when  the  true  facts  were  put 
before  the  American  people  that  they  would, 
as  they  have  always  In  the  past,  make  the 
right  decision. 

Ms.   Kelley  told   Ambassador  Martin   that 
she   would  like   to  ask  him  a  very  delicate 
question,  a  very  direct  question,  since  time 
was  running  short  and  that  is,  would  it  be 
possible   with  his  influence  to  get  a  group 
of  representatives,  neutral   Americans,  even 
from  the  Congress,  from  well  respected  bodies 
to  go  to  the  prisons  and  freely  inspect  them. 
Ms.   Kelley   said   that  by  the  Ambassador's 
arguments  If  we  really  are  trying  to  equip 
this    country    to    defend    Itself    against    the 
DRV,   if  this  country  becomes  stronger,  re- 
spected internationally,  if  we  are  providing 
means  whereby  they  defend  themselves,  then 
she    thought    one   of    the    greatest    weapons 
for  South  Viet-Nam  would  be  some  sort  of 
respect  which  seems  to  be  lacking.  Ms.  Kelley 
said  she  thought  the  Ambassador  could  cer- 
tainly help  facilitate  this  part.  She  said  that 
back   home.   I   think  most   people  do  think 
the   cease-fire   is  working,   that  there   is  no 
more  war.  But  I  think  that  many  people  feel 
that  the  last  few  years  of  sacrifice  have  been 
very   agonizing.   Ms.   Kelley   said  she   would 
like  to  forget  about  Viet-Nam  and  yet  she 
felt  that  somehow  she  could  not.  She  said 
she   wanted   to   believe   the   cease-fire,   that 
she   wanted   to   believe   that   there   were   no 
such  things  as  concentration  camps  as  there 
were   in   World   War   II.   She  wanted   to  be 
able  to  go  home  and  say,  let's  forget  about 
It.  She  said  she  could  not  stand  pain.  The 
Ambassador    said    that    he    was    way    ahead 
of  Ms.  Kelley,  that  he  had  been  trying  for 
a  long  time  to  have  Just  this  be  done.  But 
the  real  problem  was  how  one  would  deter- 
mine the  composition  of  such  a  group.  Por 
example,  did  Ms.  Kelley  really  think  that  the 
group  she  was  with  was  qualified  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  neutral  or  objective.  The  Ambas- 
sador thought  not,  and  that  it  was  a  pity 
for  if  they  were  truly  objective  what  they 
would  have  to  say  to  the  American  people 
would  show  up  a  record  of  distortion  so  gross 
and   monumental   that  it   would   indeed   be 
shocking.  Ms.  Kelley  asked  the  Ambassador 
if  he  reaUy,  honestly  thought  that  was  true. 
The  Ambassador  said  that  he  knew  beyond 
the  slightest  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  was 
wholly  true  and  that  he  was  able  to  describe 
In  detaU  from  beginning  to  end  the  whole 
sorry  process  and  that  he  was  going  to  do 
everything  within  his  power  to  see  that  the 
entire  story  was  made  available  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Dr.  Webber  asked  If  there  were  people  in 
the  Vietnamese  Government  whom  It  would 
be  helpful  for  them  to  talk  to.  He  said  that 
they  had  only  two  days  now  free.  He  said 
that  they  would  be  delighted  to  talk  to  any- 
one that  the  Ambassador  thought  might  be 
helpful  in  glvtag  them  a  perspective  that 
would  help,  that  might  be  a  corrective  The 
Ambassador  said  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  this  would  be  possible.  He  noted 
that  the  group  had  been  in  Vlet-Nam  for 
more  than  a  week  and  a  half  out  of  their  two 
week  stay  before  they  had  even  contacted 
the  Embassy.  UsuaUy  when  groups  wanted 
such  assistance,  they  Informed  the  Embassy 
before  they  had  left  the  United  States.  It  was 
almost,  the  Ambassador  said,  as  if  they  had 
delayed  getting  in  touch  with  the  Embassy 
knowing  that  the  Tet  season  was  Just  be- 
ginning when  Vietnamese  offices  were  totally 
closed,  in  order  to  make  a  record  that  the 
Embassy  had  refused  to  request  assistance 
for  them  In  their  quest  for  "prospects  for 
peace." 

Dr.  Webber  said  that  they  knew  only  on 
Friday  at  3  p.m.  that  they  would  be  leaving 
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the  next  mornmg  at  10.  That's  when,  he  said, 
they  finally  dug  up  enough  money  from 
friends  all  over  the  place  to  come.  He  said  it 
was  a  very  tight  squeeze.  He  said  that  one  of 
the  letters  that  the  Ambassador  had  received 
came  in  the  mall  today.  They  were  fighting 
to  get  between  $7,500  and  $8,000  to  finance 
the  trip.  Dr.  Webber  said  that  no  group  sup- 
ported them.  He  meant  that  there  were  no 
FOR  or  Quakers  or  peace  groups  who  had 
put  up  the  money.  He  said  they  begged  it 
from  all  over  the  country.  He  said  that  he 
thought  100  women  in  Massachusetts  dug 
up  $25  apiece  for  John  Boone. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  he  had  not  been 
aware  that  a  senior  attorney  of  IBM,  who 
we  understood  was  a  member  of  the  group, 
would  have  had  so  much  difficulty.  But  to 
be  totally  honest  with  them,  even  if  the  Tet 
season  were  not  Just  beginning  with  the 
Vietnamese  offices  closed,  the  unfortunate 
Juxtaposition  of  their  arrival  with  that  of 
another  group,  with  which  again  the  United 
States  Government  or  this  Embassy  had  had 
nothing  to  do,  was  too  close  to  t>e  considered 
by  many  Vietnamese  as  pure  coincidence. 
One  supposition  that  he  had  heard  was  that 
the  suddenness  of  their  trip  came  from  the 
determination  to  have  your  group  here  at 
the  same  time  to  issue  a  report  or  to  have 
a  press  conference  which  would  counter  any- 
thing favorable  that  the  other  group  could 
conceivably  say.  The  Ambassador  said  that 
he  did  not  know  whether  this  was  true  or 
not.  but  said  that  perhaps  the  group  could 
tell  him.  Unfortunately  this  was  the  sup- 
position that  he  would  face  in  trying  to  ar- 
range appointments  for  them. 

Dr.  Webber  said  that,  well,  the  group  did 
not  want  to  embarrass  the  Ambassador.  The 
Ambassador  said  that  there  was  no  possible 
way  they  could  embarrass  him.  The  fact  was 
that  he  would  very  much  like  to  help.  He 
had  always  been  responsive  to  any  request 
made   by  a  member  of  the   House   Poreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  also  because  he  was 
totally    convinced    that    if    the    Vietnamese 
were  to  throw  everythtag  totally  wide  open 
to  them,   accepting  the  premise  even  with 
their  admission  of  part  of  the  group  of  their 
selective  concern,  that  if  their  concern  was 
as  the  Ambassador's  to  tell  the  whole  truth 
whether    it   goes    against    the    conventional 
grain   of   their   peer   group   or   not,   then    it 
would  be  a  very  useful  exercise.  The  Ambas- 
sador did  note  that  they  had  had  no  diffi- 
culty In  securing  their  visas,  that  they  had 
been  able  to  travel  throughout  the  Republic 
of  Vlet-Nam,  that  they  had  apparently  seen 
anyone  they  had  chosen  to  see,  and  he  called 
attention  to  the  difference   in  North  Viet- 
Nam  where  he  said,  as  far  as  he  knew,  only 
Mr.  Don  Luce  and  Cora  Weiss  had  recently 
been  admitted.  The  Ambassador  asked  if  they 
had  made  any  effort  on  their  own  to  arrange 
appointments     with     Vietnamese     offlciaU, 
either  before  they  had  left  the  United  States 
or  in  the  more  than  a  week  and  a  half  they 
had   been   in   Viet-Nam,   Mr.   Boone   replied 
that  they  had  not  yet  made  any  attempt  to 
make   appointments.   The  Ambassador   said 
that  the  Embassy  would  see  what  it  could 
do.  In  the  meantime,  however,  he  thought 
there  would  be  no  problem  m  the  group's 
seemg  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  PRO 
delegations  to  act  on  his  suggestion  that  they 
urge  those  delegations  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  the  prisoners  and  to  agree  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  mass  weapons  which  could 
only  kill  innocent  civilians.  The  Ambassador 
said  he  would  be  extraordinarily  interested 
if  they  decided  that  they  would  really  like 
to  make  a  contribution  to  peace,  a  contribu- 
tion which  he  thought  would  be  enormously 
effective  if  they  would  only  try. 

Dr.  Webber  said  that  the  group  appre- 
ciated the  Ambassador's  support  and  his 
candor  and  his  Integrity.  They  said  they  were 
grateful,  tremendously  grateful.  They  said 
that  the  Ambassador  had  been  a  great  help. 
The  Ambassador  said  as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 
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would  the  group  be  In  favor  of  giving  eco- 
nomic   aid    to    North    Viet-Nam.    Only    Ms. 
Kelley     responded     saying     that    she    really 
hadnt  given  much  thought  about  it  on  this 
irip,  but  she  would  be  very  loath  to  give  eco- 
nomic aid  to  any  country  right  now  without 
a  clear  assessment  of  the  unfilled  priorities 
in    the   United   States   which   should   receive 
attention.   She    would   say.   Ms.   Keller   said, 
let's   take   care   of   our   own.   The   best"  thing 
America  can  do  now  is  to  concentrate  on  its 
own  interna;  problems.  Ms.  Kellev'  said  that 
she  thought  that  perhaps  she  could  be  classi- 
fied as  an  isolaiionisi.  The  Ambassador  said 
that  he  was  sorry  to  hear  that.  If  it  would 
help  America,  he  would  be  all  for  It  himself, 
but   it   really  wouldn't  work  and  would  be  a 
great   danger   to   the   world.   Ms.  Kelley   said 
that  she  had  been  a  preat  supporter  to  the 
Marshall   Plan   and   of  all   the  different  aid 
programs,  but  felt  that  our  power  is  so  great 
and    our    control    certainly    should    be    too. 
The  Ambassador  said  that  he  had  never  un- 
derstood that  the  American  objective  was  to 
gain   control   of   other   countries  bv   its  hu- 
manitarian impulses  to  give  aid.  Ms    Kellev 
responded   that  she  did   not  give  her  child 
$2,000.   even   if   she   had   that   much   money 
Just  to  do  with  as  he  might  wish.  The  Am- 
bassador said  that  he  was  not  aware  that  this 
had  ever  been  done  under  any  of  the  Ameri- 
can aid  programs.  He  said  there  was  a  general 
agreement  on  priority.  The  Ambassador  said 
that    he    had    participated    in    the    Marshall 
Plan  in  Europe  from  the  very  beginning    It 
was  carefully  worked  out  where  the  money 
was  to  go.  but  it  was  by  agreement,  it  was 
not  by  dictate  from  our  side.  But  once  hav- 
ing done  that  he  had  not  thought  that  it  was 
ever  the  American  intention  to  exercise  con- 
trol over  the  countries  to  which  America  had 
given  aid.  Ms.  Kelley  said  that  she  thought 
with   a  great  deal   of  money  comes  a  great 
potential  for  corruption  and  that  she  did  not 
thmk  that  anyone  would  mind  corruption  if 
it    didn't   mean   human   pain   and    that   her 
whole  approach  to  this  is  In  terms  of  limit- 
ing human  pain.  The  Ambassador  said  that 
that  was  and  mteresting  point  of  view  and 
he  hoped  very  much  that  she  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  that  view  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  regime  In  Hanoi. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  question  from 
Dr.  Webber  asking  whether  he  mlgtit  further 
impose  on  the  Ambassador's  time  by  bringing 
in  Mr.  Robert  Ranson,  a  member  of  the  group 
who  was  then  visiting  in  the  Danang  area 
The  Ambassador  said  he  would  be  glad  to  se« 
him. 

The  following  day.  Thursday.  January  18, 
Dr.  Webber  returned  to  the  Embassy  with 
Mr.  Roliert  Ranson,  introduced  by  Dr.  Web- 
ber as  a  senior  attorney  with  IBM.  The  Am- 
bassador, again  because  of  the  request  of 
Congressman  Nix  of  the  House  Poreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  broke  already  scheduled 
appointments  to  receive  them. 

The  ensuing  conversation,  lasting  more 
than  an  hour,  covered  much  of  the  substance 
of  the  conversations  of  the  previous  day  and 
is,  therefore,  not  repeated  here  in  detail. 
Only  a  few  points  were  new.  Mr.  Ranson 
when  asked  by  the  Ambassador  if  Mr.  Ranson 
could  give  him  the  names  of  "political  pris- 
oners"— individuals  to  prison  solely  because 
of  their  opposition  to  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  Viet-Nam — gave  no  names  but  in- 
stead launched  into  a  criticism  of  the  GVN 
•justice  delivery"  system,  hitting  particular- 
ly at  long  delays  that  he  believed  were  com- 
mon before  arrested  persons  were  brought  to 
trial. 

The  Ambassador  observed  that  IBM  had 
extensive  international  Interests  In  Europe, 
including  Prance  and  Italy.  The  Ambassador 
assumed  that  Mr.  Ranson  was  perfectly  fa- 
miliar with  the  "Justice  delivery"  systems 
of  those  countries  which  were,  as  in  the  case 
of  Viet-Nam,  based  on  the  Napoleonic  Code 
under  which  pre-trial  detention  was  based  on 
quite  different  legal  concepts  than  the  Brit- 
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Isb  or  Amerlcftn  systems.  Mr.  Ranson  said 
that,  even  so,  the  principle  was  wrong.  The 
Ambassador  said  he  was  glad  to  note  that  Mr. 
Ranson's  criticisms  were,  then,  a  matter  of 
principle  applying  equally  to  Prance  and 
Italy  as  well  as  to  Vlet-Nam. 

Mr.  Ranson  made  a  point  of  his  OSS  ex- 
perience In  World  War  II,  saying  that  he 
had  been  trained  as  a  saboteur  to  be  dropped 
Into  occupied  Prance.  In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion whether  he  had  been  prepared  to  carry 
out  assassinations,  Mr.  Ranson  replied  af- 
firmatively. The  Ambassador  said  that  per- 
haps explained  why  the  campaign  of  assassi- 
nation being  mounted  by  the  North  Vietna- 
mese did  not  seem  to  trouble  Mr.  Ranson- 
although  the  Ambassador  did  not  share  this 
view  and  did  not  believe  it  would  be  sup- 
ported by  most  Americans. 

The  Ambassador  again  reiterated  his  views 
that  the  group  could.  If  they  so  chose,  make 
a  unique  contribution  to  stopping  the  kill- 
ing of  innocent  children  and  civilians  by 
getting  In  touch  with  the  NVA  and  PRG 
delegations  demanding  affirmative  action  on 
both  the  civilian  prisoner  exchanges  and  the 
renunciation  of  weapons  of  mass  terror.  Dr. 
Webber  said  they  were  having  some  difficul- 
ties in  getting  through  by  telephone. 

On  the  following  day,  Friday,  January  19, 
the  Ambassador  again  saw  Mr.  John  Boone 
at  the  latter's  request.  The  only  new  factor 
emerging  was  Mr.  Boone's  statement  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Ambassador's  request  whether 
the  group  had  made  contact  with  the  NVA 
and  PRG  delegations.  Mr.  Boone  said  Dr. 
Webber  had  said  he  had  tried  to  call  the 
DRV,  PRG  telephone  numbers,  but  they  were 
"wrong  numbers".  (Note:  A  subsequent 
check  revealed  that  the  telephone  numbers 
given  were  completely  accurate  and  that  the 
telephones  were  working.)  There  was  no 
further  direct  contact  with  the  group. 

Further  Note:  Apparently  the  group  called 
a  press  conference  in  the  Continental  Hotel 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  January  18,  where 
they  distributed  a  statement  and  tried  to 
Interest  the  Saigon  press  corps  in  their 
"findings".  At  the  conclusion  members  of 
the  group  asked  whether  the  newsmen  agreed 
with  their  "findings"  on  Vlet-Nam.  A  re- 
porter who  was  present  said  there  was  a  dead 
silence.  No  one  agreed.  "It  was",  the  reporter 
said,  "a  little  sad."  The  statement  could  have 
been,  and  probably  was  to  a  large  extent, 
written  before  their  departure  from  New 
York.  It  was  so  blatantly  and  obviously  a 
propaganda  operation  that  none  of  the  repu- 
table correspKjndents,  the  TV,  or  the  wire 
services  would  touch  It.  Only  the  New  York 
Times  filed  a  brief  story. 


jANtJART  18.  1974. 
PaospECTs  FOB  Peace 
We  are  a  group  of  five  United  States  citi- 
zens who  arrived  in  Saigon  on  January  8, 
1974,  and  have  spent  two  weeks  In  a  first 
hand  study  of  conditions  in  South  Vietnam, 
one  year  after  the  signing  of  the  Paris  agree- 
ment. (Of  i4>pendlx  for  group  members) .  We 
make  no  pretense  of  expertise  but  we  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  wide  variety  of 
government  of  Vietnam  vitiations  of  the 
Paris  agreement  that  we  have  encoimtered. 
Our  Immense  admiration  for  the  courage  and 
fortitude  of  the  Vietnamese  pet^le  continues 
to  grow  as  we  discover  what  they  face  from  a 
repressive  government  and  through  long 
years  of  never-endftig  war.  We  came  seeking 
signs  of  peace.  We  have  met  Instead  on  every 
hand  the  reaUty  of  a  cruel  military  regime 
The  onjy  resiilt  of  the  ParU  agreement  that 
we  can  find  is  the  return  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  the  withdrawal  of  American 
mUitary  forces  from  South  Vietnam.  For 
Vietnam  there  Is  no  peace. 

Our  TlJlt  has  been  brief  but  our  experience 
has  been  Intense.  We  have  talked  to  VS.  Oot- 
enunent  oOdaU,  to  the  United  States  am- 
bassador, to  American  civilian  employees,  and 
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to  a  wide  variety  of  Vietnamese  citizens:  sen- 
ators, deputies,  ex-prlsoners  and  the  relatives 
of  prisoners,  refugees,  people  in  resettlement 
camps  and  villages.  Journalists,  students, 
farmers,  clergy,  people  in  every  walk  of  life 
and  on  a  schedule  began  in  the  early  morning 
and  continued  until  curfew.  We  have  traveled 
to  Quang  Trl,  Hue.  and  Quang  Ngai  and  to 
Cantho  in  the  Delta. 

We  are  profoundly  distressed  to  discover 
the  dimensions  of  the  continuing  war  and 
to  hear.  In  the  words  of  President  Thleu, 
that  the  fighting  Is  Intensifying.  We  have 
heard  the  guns  at  night  and  seen  weapons 
fired  by  day.  We  thought  the  U.S.  had  left 
the  country  (peace  with  tionor.  said  Presi- 
dent Nixon)  only  to  find  that  tiie  U.S.  is  sup- 
plying the  weaponry  of  war  and  financing  of 
repression. 

We  are  profoundly  disttessed  to  discover 
that  US.  soldiers  died  for  what  is  a  ruthless 
mUltary  dictatorship  that  seems  to  reach 
Into  every  area  of  life  and  leave  no  citizen 
untouched  by  fear.  Our  aid.  even  that  In- 
tended for  relief  and  development.  Is  a  pri- 
mary source  of  funds  for  the  military.  Even 
coming  from  the  United  States,  we  are  stag- 
gered by  the  scope  and  tragedy  of  corruption 
by  government  officials,  saeminglv  at  every 
level. 

We  are  distressed  by  the  Justice  delivery 
system.  In  long,  poignant  and  personally  dev- 
astating conversations  with  ex-prisoners  and 
the  relatives  of  present  prisoners  we  have 
learned  of  torture  that  Is  routine  and  mal- 
treatment that  Is  universal  In  every  prison 
and  place  of  detention.  We  have  seen  back 
to  vUlage  communities  that  can  fairly  be 
called  concentration  camps.  We  have  visited 
a  military  court  that  by  any  standard  Is  a 
travesty  of  Justice.  Our  hearts  bleed  and  our 
consciences  cry  out  in  pain  at  what  we  see  our 
U.S.  funds  make  possible. 

We  are  prepared  at  every  point  to  docu- 
ment these  areas  of  distress  in  the  testimony 
of  those  with  whom  we  have  talked,  aften 
In  meetings  held  of  necessitv  In  cautious 
privacy. 

We  appeal  to  the  American  people  in  the 
name  of  peace  to  overcome  their  amnesia 
about  Vietnam  and  ask  how  in  Ood's  name 
we  can  truly  make  amends  for  what  we  have 
wrought.  We  appeal  to  Coogress  to  stop  the 
funding  of  this  oppressive  military  regime. 
We  pray  for  peace  and  recosciUatlon  for  this 
land  and  its  all  Its  people. 

APPENDIX 

Members  of  the  group 

John  Boone  (62).  Visiting  professor.  Bos- 
ton University:  director.  National  Coalition 
for  Correctional  Change,  former  Commis- 
sioner, Mass.  State  Department  of  Correc- 
tions; 20  years  in  field  of  correction. 

Ylng  Lee  Kelley  (41).  Councllwoman 
Berkeley.  California.  Womea  for  Peace  (East 
Bay).  Asian  American  Community  Alliance 

Robert  Ransom  (64).  Attorney,  employed 
by  a  New  York  major  Corporation,  National 
Steering  Committee  of  Clergy  and  Laity 
Concerned,  Gold  Star  parent  (son  kUIed  near 
Quang  Ngal,  May.  1968) . 

Rev.  George  W.  Webber  (63).  President 
New  York  Theological  Seminary;  Chairman' 
National  Steering  Committee,  Clergy  and 
Laity  Concerned;  former  pastor,  East  Har- 
lem Protestant  Parish,  NYC. 

Debrah  Wiley  (26) .  American  Report,  New 
York  City.  Covered  Indo-Chlna  for  three  and 
one  half  years  for  American  Report. 

Embassy  or  the  UNtrED  States 
or  Amebica, 
Saigon,  Vietnam.  February  12, 1974 
Mr.  Mabtin  Ennals, 

Secretary  General.  Amnesty  International 
London  WCIX  8SP. 
Deab  ISm.  Ennau:  In  youj  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 14,  1974,  you  inform  me  that,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  annlvervary  at  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Paris  Agreements  on  Vlet-Nam 
Amnesty  International  Is  writing  to  all  four 
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signatories  asking  them  to  take  Immediate 
steps  to  resolve  completely  the  lingering 
problem  of  civilian  detainee!  in  South  Vlet- 
Nam.  You  also  enclose  copies  of  letters  you 
have  written  to  the  United  Btatse  Secretary 
of  State  and  to  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Viet-Nam. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  absolutely  explicit 
and  clear  that  the  remarks  that  follow  are 
my  own  and  are  not  to  b^  Interpreted  as 
m  any  way  reflecting  the  views  of  the  Re- 
public of  Viet-Nam. 

In  your  letter  to  me  you  ask  me  to  note 
that  in  your  letter  to  President  Thleu  you 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  statement  made 
by  a  former  Second  Secretary  of  the  Embassy 
in  a  letter  dated  "31"  ^slc)  AprU  1973,  to  a 
staff  consultant  of  a  United  States  Senator. 
You  say  that  this  letter  (actually  dated  3 
April)  "stated  that  'somewhere  between  600 
and  1,000  non-communist  dissidents'  were 
being  detained  by  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Viet-Nam."  You  (o  on  to  say  that 
you  would  very  much  appreciate  my  com- 
menting "on  the  apparent  discrepancy  be- 
tween this  statement  and  the  frequently  re- 
ported claim  of  the  Saigon  Government  that 
It  has  no  non-communist  political  prisoners." 
Before  doing  so,  a  brief  clarification  might 
be  helpful.  You  have  omlttei)  from  the  letter 
you  quote,  inadvertently  I  Assume,  phrases 
which.  If  Included,  would  hBve  conveyed  a 
quite  different  meaning.  Th«  letter  actually 
said:  "Though  we  do  not  have  precise  figures, 
we  estimate  that  the  GVN  now  detains — 
somewhere  between  500  and  1,000  non-com- 
munist dissidents,  such  ais  Madage  Ngo  Ba 
Thanh — ".  It  Is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
letter  made  no  such  sweeping  finding  of  fact 
as  your  selective  quotation  Inferred.  It  ad- 
mitted the  absence  of  precise  figures  and 
clearly  labeled  the  figures  Uiat  followed  as 
estimates.  It  fiu-ther  qualified  the  words 
"non-communist  dissidents"  by  providing  an 
Illustrative  example:  "such  as  Madame  Ngo 
Ba  Thanh".  Even  so  qualiflad,  the  Impreci- 
sion of  such  reporting,  without  any  evidence 
to  substantiate  or  confirm  wbat,  at  best,  was 
a  guess,  violates  the  standanis  of  American 
Foreign  Service  reporting  s«t  out  by  Am- 
bassador Charles  Bohlen  In  tls  recent  book. 
Witness  to  History,  to  which  this  Em- 
bassy is  endeavoring  to  adhere. 

Nevertheless,  although  you»  letter  displays, 
again  unintentionally,  I  assume,  a  slmUar 
lack  of  precision  In  attempting  to  equate  ap- 
ples with  oranges — "non-colnmunlst  dissi- 
dents "  with  "political  prisoners" — It  does  de- 
serve a  comment.  To  me,  tlie  Incarceration 
and  Siberian  exile  of  Alesantfr  Solzhenltsyn 
warrants  his  classification  (is  a  "political 
prisoner  ".  To  me,  the  six  million  European 
Jews,  between  their  arrest  and  murder,  were 
"political  prisoners".  To  me,  the  almost  three 
thousand  Intellectuals  and  officials  of  Hue, 
between  their  arrest  by  the  WcM-th  Vietnam- 
ese In  the  1968  Tet  offensive  and  summary 
murder,  were  "political  prisoners",  as  wotild 
be  the  additional  1,946  still  missing.  If  they 
are  still  alive.  To  me  all  those  Imprisoned 
anywhere  only  because  they  are  opposed  by 
the  regime  which  governs  them  are  "political 
prisoners".  As  one  who  has  been  called  a 
hopelesisly  old-fashioned  liberal  htuuanltar- 
ian,  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  such  op- 
pression whether  It  comes  fr»m  a  regime  of 
the  right  or  a  regime  of  the  left,  knowing 
full  weU  that  my  lack  of  capacity  for  "selec- 
tive outrage"  violates  the  norms  of  current 
Intellectual  modishness. 

Now.  the  use  of  the  term  "aon-communlst 
dissident",  taken  by  Itself,  woiild  not  seem  to 
me  capable  of  the  precise  doflnltlon  essen- 
tial for  meaningful  comment  on  the  "appar- 
ent discrepancy"  to  which  fou  refer.  For 
"non-communist  dissidents"  may  clrcuUte 
freely  In  South  Vlet-Nam  If  they  have  broken 
no  UwB.  In  fact,  many  are  known  to  my  staff 
and  many  are  Interviewed  by  the  foreign 
press.  Fortunately  the  additional  qualiflca- 
tlon  "—such  as  Madame  Ngo  Ba  Thanh—"  1b 
helpful.  In  Washington,  In  early  October,  one 
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of  my  oldest  friends,  a  great  liberal  former 
Governor  of  New  York,  and  a  former  Ambas- 
sador both  to  Great  Britain  and  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  asked  me  whether  I  thought  Madame 
Ngo  Ba  Thanh  was  a  threat  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Viet-Nam.  I  said  I  did  not.  He  asked 
me  why  she  was  In  prison.  I  asked  him  what 
he  thought  might  have  happened  to  a  woman 
in  the  United  States,  who,  having  Just  con- 
cluded a  hearing  before  our  mutual  friend 
Arthur  Goldberg  when  he  was  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  had  accosted  him  as  he  was 
about  to  enter  his  car,  fiogged  him  with  her 
umbrella,  broken  the  windshield  of  his  car. 
and  then  kicked  him  in  his  private  parts.  He 
said,  "My  God,  she  would  still  be  In  Jail".  I 
agreed  and  said  that  I  thought  this  would 
also  have  been  the  case  In  Sweden,  Denmark. 
The  Netherlands,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  the 
United  States,  or  any  other  country  where 
respect  for  the  processes  of  Justice  precluded 
such  savaging  without  punishment  of  those 
engaged  In  the  administration  of  Justice  by 
contempt  of  court.  I  said  Madame  Ngo  Ba 
Thanh  was  now  free,  free  to  stay  and  con- 
tinue to  criticize,  or  free  to  leave  the  country 
should  she  so  choose. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  clarification  of 
the  terms  you  have  used,  I  am  able  to  in- 
form you  that  I  am  unable  to  confirm  any 
discrepancy  between  the  comments  to  the 
letter  to  which  you  refer  and  the  ttate- 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  that  it 
now  holds  no  non-communist  political 
prisoners. 

I  note  that  the  Stockholm  Conference  is 
preparing  to  meet  again  to  seek  the  coordi- 
nating lines  for  the  coming  propaganda  of- 
fensive. I  note  further  that  a  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  so-called  Provisional  Revolution- 
ary Government  of  South  Viet-Nam,  has  met 
In  Paris  with  a  small  group  of  the  tattered 
remnants  of  the  American  "peace  movement". 
He  sent  them  home  to  the  United  States, 
after  a  severe  tongue-lashing  on  the  dis- 
integration of  their  cadre  within  the  United 
States,  with  Instructions  to  mount  an  all-out 
offensive  In  the  Congress  to  deny  all  assist- 
ance to  the  Government  and  people  of  South. 
Vlet-Nam.  In  the  remote  event  of  their  suc- 
cess, the  most  massive  Irony  will  be  that, 
In  so  doing,  they  completely  eliminated  any 
possibility  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  would  approve  extension  of  economic 
aid  to  Hanoi. 

Through  more  than  forty  years  of  public 
life,  I  have  consistently  and  imswervlngly 
supported  the  goals  and  causes  which 
Amnesty  International  purports  to  espouse. 
It  Is,  therefore,  with  great  sadness,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary General)  that  I  am  forced  to  conclude 
that  those  who  manipulate  the  Stockholm 
Conference  are  probably  correct.  In  their  In- 
ternal private  and  confidential  appraisals.  In 
now  listing  Amnesty  International  as  one  of 
those  organizations  most  susceptible  to  un- 
questlonlngly  pushing  whatever  propaganda 
line  they  wish  It  to  pursue. 

And  that  Is,  truly,  a  very  great  pity  for 
there  Is  so  much  to  be  done.  There  Is  so 
much  that  Amnesty  International  could  do 
were  It  to  return  to  the  "unselectlve  out- 
rage" against  Injustice  that  marked  Its  crea- 
tion and  which,  I  am  certain,  is  still  the  aim 
of  the  distinguished  Patrons  listed  on  the 
masthead  of  your  letter. 

I  remain,  Mr.  Secretary  General,  as  ever. 
Sincerely, 

Graham  Martin. 


PAIR   LABOR   STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1974 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

or  CAuroBNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  4,  1974 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today    inserting    into    the    Record    an 
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explanation  of  my  reluctant  opposition 
to  the  conference  report  on  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974. 

The  legislation  increases  minimum 
wage  benefits  to  a  large  category  of 
American  workers.  Surely  such  an  in- 
crease, in  annual  increments  as  proposed 
in  the  legislation,  is  fully  justified  by  the 
alarming  rise  in  consumer  prices.  But  as 
is  so  often  the  case,  even  needed  legis- 
lation can  be  fatally  flawed  by  the  over- 
exuberance  of  is  sponsors. 

The  defect  in  the  conference  report 
which  has  forced  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  should  be  rejected  is  its  treatment 
of  local  firemen. 

When  the  minimum  wage  legislation 
was  considered  in  the  Senate,  that  body 
extended  full  wage,  hours  of  work  and 
overtime  provisions  of  the  act  to  fire- 
men. The  wage  provision  will  be  of  no 
consequence  because  firemen  uniformly 
earn  more  than  the  Federal  minimum 
wage.  But  the  hours  of  work  and  the 
overtime  provisions  would  be  devastating 
to  every  city  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. The  Senate  proposal  would  have 
approximately  doubled  the  cost  of  local 
fire  protection  by  forcing  cities  to  employ 
firemen  on  a  three  8  hour  shift  basis. 
This  enormous  increase  in  cost  would 
drive  local  tax  rates  up  or,  alternatively, 
would  force  cities  to  reduce  the  quality 
of  their  fire  protection. 

The  House  recognized  the  unwork- 
abiUty  of  the  Senate  bill  and  deleted 
the  coverage  of  firemen.  I  supported  the 
House  bill.  But  the  compromise  of  this 
issue  by  the  conference  committee  repre- 
sents an  acceptance  of  the  Senate's  posi- 
tion and  a  rejection  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
House.  The  compromise  does  not  destroy 
municipal  finances  in  1  year;  it  does 
so  in  phases.  But  the  end  result  is  the 
same. 

I  understand  and  appreciate  the 
desirability  of  compromise  when  decid- 
ing upon  important  legislation.  However, 
as  it  pertains  to  firemen,  the  compromise 
has  serious  philosophical  and  practical 
applications. 

Philosophically,  the  conference  report 
fails  to  fairly  reconcile  the  underlying 
difference  between  the  Senate  and  House 
versions  of  the  bill.  Whereas  the  Senate 
favored  forced  compliance  with  the 
dictates  of  the  bill  by  all  public 
servants  including  firemen,  the  House 
recognized  the  wisdom  of  exempting  fire- 
men from  Federal  control.  Yet.  the 
philosophy  that  embodies  the  confer- 
ence version  of  the  amendments  directly 
contravenes  the  will  of  the  House.  The 
conference  report  advocates,  not  imme- 
diate full  Federal  control  of  flremens' 
hours  as  urged  by  the  Senate,  but  in- 
stead, a  staggered,  more  long  term  ap- 
pUcation  of  Federal  controls.  This  posi- 
tion is  the  apparent  reconciliation  of  the 
divergent  philosophies  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  However,  far  from  representing  a 
compromise,  this  position  yields  to  those 
desirous  of  extending  the  Federal 
domain.  Any  doctrine  by  which  fire- 
men face  Federal  sanctions,  either  imme- 
diately or  9  months  hence,  is  an  accept- 
ance of  the  philosophy  of  extreme  Fed- 
eral protectionism  to  the  full  exclusion 
of  local  autonomy.  Obviously  it  Is  no 
compromise  at  all;  the  desire  of  the 
House  to  maintain  local  control  of  fire 
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protection  is  not  being  compromised — it 
is  being  forsaken. 

Philosophy  and  practicality  are  in- 
extricably tied  in  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments.  Pursuit  of  a  philoso- 
phy of  expansive  Federal  controls  and 
attempts  to  put  that  philosophy  in  prac- 
tice will  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  local 
fire  prevention  services. 

By  mandating  one  uniform  set  of  con- 
trols for  the  entire  Nation,  this  legislation 
will  be  unable  to  effectively  respond  to 
and  compensate  for  local  variations  in 
fire  fighting  services.  Granted,  some  lo- 
calities may  benefit  from  this  Federal 
regulation,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
other  local  jurisdictions  will  lose  by  it. 
Indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the  Western 
United  States  is  presently  operating  on 
work  schedules  that  are  above  the  maxi- 
mum set  by  the  compromise.  To  force 
these  jurisdictions  to  obey  one  rigid  set 
of  requirements  coimtermands  the  dic- 
tates of  practicality  and  is  tantamount  to 
ineffective  fire  protection.  As  expressed 
by  many  firemen — the  very  people  this 
section  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  benefit — 
Federal  guidelines  will  result  in  a  lack 
of  professionalism  and  thus  a  decrease  in 
the  quality  of  the  service.  In  addition, 
local  costs  will  skyrocket  due  to  both  the 
overtime  provisions  of  the  bill  and  the 
restrictions  on  hours  worked  per  week. 
It  is  not  unrealistic  to  believe  that  locali- 
ties will  be  unable  to  absorb  this  in- 
creased cost.  Consequently,  the  quality 
of  fire  protection  will  be  ruinously  com- 
promised. 

All  of  this  is  illustrative  of  the  unde- 
sireability  of  the  Federal  Government 
imposing  its  will  on  a  uniform  basis  with 
respect  to  firemen  across  the  United 
States.  The  intent  of  the  government's 
will  is  of  course  laudable;  I  do  not  oppose 
reasonable  extensions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  However,  when  these 
standards  are  so  rigid  so  as  to  work  for 
the  advantage  of  some,  to  the  detriment 
of  others,  serious  reconsideration  should 
be  given  to  their  feasibility.  Let  us  not 
extol  the  benefits  of  a  bill  that  jeopard- 
izes the  best  quality  of  fire  service  for 
the  sake  of  expediency.  The  best  forum 
for  considering  fair  labor  standards  for 
firemen  Is  local  government.  These  units 
are  well  informed  as  to  specific  local  con- 
ditions, responsive  to  local  needs  and 
thus  best  able  to  act  in  a  fair  and  efficient 
manner. 


URBAN  PLANNING.  HISTORIC  PRES- 
ERVATION. AND  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  4,  1974 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tuesday  I 
presented  testimofty  before  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation.  The 
Council  Is  considering  a  case  involving 
the  General  Services  Administration's  ac- 
tions in  demolishing  historic  properties 
to  make  room  for  a  proposed  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  building.  The 
properties  involved  had  been  determined 
eligible  for  historic  preservation  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  GSA  pro- 
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ceeded  with  their  destruction  plans  In 
violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Pted- 
eral  statutes. 

The  case  at  hand  Is  an  important  prec- 
edent for  the  District  of  OWmnbla.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  quickly  establish  a 
realistic  and  comprehensive  planning 
policy  for  Federal  buildings  in  the  city. 
It  should  be  a  policy  that  will  encourage 
economic  and  psychological  stimulation 
for  our  urban  renewal  areas  and  protect 
and  preserve  the  important  monuments 
of  our  past. 

I  would  like  to  share  my  remarks  with 
my  colleagues  and  solicit  your  support 
for  our  efforts  to  see  Washington  develop 
as  a  model  city  for  the  Nation: 
Testimont  Betore  the  Advisobt  Council  on 
hivtosic  pxksxktatiok,  aprh.  2,  1974 
Members  of  the  Council.  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  come  before  you  and  testify 
on  the  proposed  FHT.BB  buJldUig.  I  have  been 
Involved  with  thla  Issue  since  last  summer 
when,  as  Chairman  Dlggs'  representative  to 
the  NCPC,  I  lead  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
have  the  FHLBB  locate  their  new  buUdUig  in 
the  urban  renewal  area  of  the  city. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  followed  the  events 
and  procedures  involving  the  proposed  site.  I 
would  like  to  express  several  concerns  I  have 
and  encourage  you  to  consider  these  points 
as  you  develop  your  report  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

Although  you  are  famUiar  with  the  chain 
of  events  In  this  case,  I  would  like  to  quickly 
recap  my  own  understanding  and  Involve- 
ment. 

In  early  February,  I  was  contacted  by  the 
CouncU's  staff  because  of  my  previous  efforts 
In  the  case.  Your  staff  Iniormed  me  that  they 
were  negotiating  pursuant  to  Section  106  of 
the  Nafl  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966, 
with  the  OSA  and  that  It  was  likely  that  a 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  would  not  be 
forthcoming  lathe  near  future.  The  next  step 
would  be  a  public  meeting  on  the  case  and 
I  agreed  at  that  time  to  participate  In  the 
meeting. 

There  was  little  question  In  any  of  our 
minds  that  we  had  a  rather  simple,  even  text 
book  example  of  what  the  Advisory  CouncU 
was  aU  about.  OSA  intentions  were  to  destroy 
and  adversely  effect  several  historic  struc- 
tures. The  CouncU  has  been  esUbllshed  to 
Insure  that  adverse  effects  are  only  agreed  to 
after  aU  other  alternatives  are  given  due 
careful  and  sincere  consideration. 

There  were  several  structures  affected  that 
were  either  listed  or  eligible  for  listing  on 
the  Natl  Register  for  Historic  Places 

OSA's  contenUon  that  the  buUdlngs  they 
quickly  and  surreptitiously  demolished  on 
Sunday.  March  3.  were  not  eligible  for  historic 
preservation  Is  a  pretentious  fallacy  Al- 
though OSA  faUed  to  comply  with  Federal 
regiUatlons  and  declare  the  buUdlngs  elielble 
tot  protection,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, pursuant  to  Section  203  of  PL  89-665 
exercised  Its  authority  In  this  area  and  In- 
formed OSA  of  its  findings.  On  February  20 
OSA  received  a  letter  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  which  sUted  in  part- 

"The  Winder  Building  Annex  U  attached  to 
wid  an  integral  part  of  the  Wtoder  BuUdlng 

B^;''*'*'^  *■  •*'*~*y  '•*»«<»  oa  the  Natloiua 
RegUter  of  Htotorlc  Places.  As  such,  it  Is  en- 
titled to  protection  under  Section  106  of  the 
National  Historic  Preserratlon  Act  of  1^ 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  also  deter- 
mined that  both  the  Nichols  Cafe  and  the 
Bl««  BMik  H>pear  to  meet  the  criteria  for 
Inclusion  in  th«  National  Register. 

"This  determliutlon  te  made  to  advise  you 
that  the  Oeneral  Serrlces  Administration 
should  foUow  the  other  relevant  procedures 
contained  In  becutive  Order  116»8. 

"We  ^^notote  jroor  aaitetanee  In  tmple- 
flMntatkm   of  Kxecutlve   Order    11693   and 
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April  4,  1974, 


OSA's  continued  InteroBt  In  historic  pres- 
ervation." 

On  February  28,  In  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Morton  to  Mr.  Sampson,  the  Secretary  made 
the  point  even  clearer. . . 

"It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  con- 
struction of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  BuUdlng  on  the  site  now  proposed  frr 
It  would  most  likely  have  a  detrimental  effect 
on  the  Winder  Building.  .  .  Being  registered, 
the  property  (the  Winder  Building)  is  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  Section  106.  .  .  and 
I  am  pl-ased  to  learn  that  the  requisite  re- 
view procediu-es  have  been  initiated. 

"This  Is  also  to  let  you  know  that  the  two 
adjoining  buildings  (the  Nichols  Cafe  and 
Rlggs  bulldlngr).  .  .  are  eligible  for  inclusion 
in  the  National  Regl.ster. ,  ." 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Sampson  was 
aware  of  the  protection  these  buildings  de- 
served, but  decided  to  proceed  with  the  dem- 
olition in  willful  vlolatioh  of  the  law. 

The  decision  to  proceed  with  the  weekend 
actlvitj  also  followed  Kpeated  assurances 
from  GSA  that  the  buildings  involved  would 
not  be  demolished  until  the  negotiations  be- 
tween GSA  and  the  Advisory  Council  were 
resolved. 

During  the  week  of  February  22.  I  engaged 
legal  counsel.  Mr.  Patrick  Macrory  of  Arnold 
and  Porter,  to  seek  a  temporary  restraining 
order  to  halt  all  demolition  activity  on  the 
site.  Mr.  Macrory  was  informed  by  Mr.  Robert 
Rice  of  OSA's  Legal  Counsel  that  Jihe  order 
would  not  be  necessary  because  OSa^  would 
only  demolish  one  noa-historlc  structure 
and  then  cease  activity  pending  resolution 
of  negotiations  with  the  Advisory  Council. 
As  late  as  Thursday,  February  28,  Mr.  James 
Stewart.  Project  Manager  for  the  case,  as- 
sured my  office  that  rhe  buUdlngs  would  not 
be  taken  down  behind  our  backs. 

On  Friday.  March  1.  OBA  continued  their 
faciide  of  cooperation  by  negotiating  with  the 
Advisory  Council.  It  wae  only  because  of 
these  commitments  by  OSA  that  we  agreed 
to  postpone  any  court  action.  We  now  see 
that  these  camouflage  efforts  were  designed 
to  protect  GSAs  decision  to  demolish  the 
buildings  at  the  first  opportunity. 

In  a  letter  Mr.  Sampson  sent  Congressman 
Thompson  and  I  after  we  had  questioned  his 
agency's  actions  in  this  case,  Mr.  Sampson 
denied  that  GSA  foUowed  a  "wUly-nllly" 
demolition  policy. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Sampson,  GSA  did  not 
proceed  "wUly-nllly"  in  their  demolition 
activity.  It  was  a  deliberate,  conscious  path 
designed  to  Insure  that  the  final  resolution 
of  this  situation  would  b«  favorable  to  GSA. 
If  GSA  had  succeeded  la  removing  aU  the 
structures  on  the  site  belbre  the  court's  re- 
straining order,  all  preservation  arguments 
would  have  become  moot.  It  seems  clear  to 
me  that  the  demolition  tfecision  was  made 
after  It  became  obvious  to  GSA  that  their 
actions  were  In  violation  ©f  Federal  statutes 
and  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Advisory  Council,  and  my  office  had  adequate 
Information  and  evidence  to  halt  their  ac- 
tions. 

I  am  amused  by  Mr.  Sampson's  contention 
that  GSA  Is  voluntarUy  Informing  the  Coun- 
cU of  the  adverse  effect  the  project  will  have 
on  historic  structures.  UotU  quite  recently. 
the  world  "voluntary'  never  appeared  In 
OSA's  position.  On  September  17,  1973,  when 
OSA  first  contacted  the  CouncU  about  the 
project,  they  stated: 

"This  letter  constitutes  the  beginning  of 
Section  106  proceedings  la  this  case." 

There  was  no  mention  of  OSA's  "volun- 
tary" compliance  with  th#  law.  but  rather, 
OSA  knew  the  law  and  originally  had  Intend- 
ed to  negotiate  with  the  OoTmcll. 

As  reoenUy  as  February  87.  1974,  just  four 
days  before  the  demolltton  began,  GSA 
wrote  the  CouncU  and  stated : 

"We  look  forward  to  continuing  Section 
106  consultations  for  thla  project." 

Mr.  Sampson  has  fabricated  this  argument 


as  an  llth  hour  attempt  to  Justify  his 
agency's  Ulegal  actions.  HJs  reference  to  the 
exemption  In  the  authorizing  legislation  is 
Inaccurate  In  that  It  was  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  zoning  exemptions  be  available  to 
the  Bank  Board  to  facilitate  theh:  buUdlng 
plans.  I  am  skeptical  of  the  credibility  of  his 
contention  of  exemption  since  GSA  never 
mentioned  this  argument  until  events  forced 
them  to  seek  a  Justiflcatioa  for  their  arrogant 
behavior. 

Since  September,  GSA  has  proceeded  In  bad 
faith.  They  have  conferred  with  and  solicited 
the  advice  of  the  Council  while  continuing 
to  Issue  demolition  contracts.  They  have 
agreed  to  protect  buUdlngs  subject  to  the 
Council  and  the  Interior's  consideration  and 
then  maliciously  destroyed  in  one  Sunday 
Important  and  Irreplaceable  monuments  of 
our  past.  I  do  not  believe  tjiat  their  press  re- 
lease, issued  late  on  the  Friday  before  the 
destruction  began,  constitutes  sufficient  pub- 
lic notice.  GSA  failed  to  notify  my  office, 
the  Advisory  Council,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  or  any  other  group  or  Individual 
involved  or  Interested  In  itoe  case.  The  only 
conclusion  I  can  draw  frOm  this  action  Is 
that  GSA  knew  damn  well  that  they  were 
proceeding  In  violation  of  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  law. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  to  the  Council 
that  It  begin  Its  report  on  this  case  by  re- 
questing GSA  rebuUd  the  Site  to  the  condi- 
tion that  existed  on  Friday,  March  1  (prior 
to  the  demolition)  before  any  consideration 
of  alternatives  Is  begun. 

We  know  that  It  is  possible  to  buUd  the 
new  in  harmony  with  the  old.  We  are  here 
today  in  Jackson  Place,  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  that  process.  GSA  has  never 
given  serious  consideration  to  this  alternative 
for  the  site.  Although  they  were  Instructed 
to  do  so  last  summer,  their  presentaton  of 
alternatives  shows  that  none  except  the  orig- 
inal plan  on  the  original  site  was  ever  fully 
explored.  In  fact.  In  a  Jaauary  31  meeting 
between  GSA  and  the  CouncU's  staff,  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  Mr.  Stewart.  Project 
Manager  for  the  FHLBB  project  admitted  as 
much. 

Surely  GSA  should  not  be  permitted  to  use 
their  Ulegal  actions  as  an  advantageous  argu- 
ment to  proceed.  If  the  site  is  not  restored  to 
its  previous  condition  before  alternatives  are 
considered,  GSA  wUl  have  been  at  least  par- 
tially successful  m  their  eflbrts  to  moot  our 
historic    preservation    arguments.    I    believe 
this  Is  a  serious  precedent  that  we  should 
not  allow  to  stand  unopposed  or  uncorrected. 
Once  the  site  has  been  restored  serious 
consideration  should  be  glv«n  to  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  two  alternatives  on  how  to 
proceed.  GSA  and  the  Bank  Board  can  sub- 
mit new  plans  and  designs  for  the  buUdlng 
that  would  incorporate  and  complement  the 
existing  historic  structures.  As  I  said  before, 
this   has   been   done    quite   successfully   on 
numerous  occasions  and   If  the  consultant 
now  assigned  to  the  project  Is  Incapable  of 
producing  such   an  alternative  then  a  new 
consultant   with   the  necessary  background 
should    be   retained.    The    members    of    the 
CouncU  and  othera  here  today  have  more 
expertise  and  background  la  this  area  and  I 
will  defer  to  you  to  expanf  the  guidelines 
for  this  alternative. 

I  would,  however,  lUce  to  Itrongly  endorse 
another  plan  which  I  would  encourage  the 
CouncU  to  consider  and  hopefully,  recom- 
mend. That  Is  that  the  FHLBB  building 
should  not  be  buUt  on  the  17th  &  O  site 
at  all.  There  are  numerous  locations  within 
the  urban  renewal  section  of  this  city  that 
can  acconunodate  and  beneflft  by  the  typo  of 
project  the  Bank  Board  hat  suggested. 

The  decision  by  the  Bank  Board  and  OSA 
to  buUd  outside  the  urban  i»newal  area  has 
sparked  a  controverey  between  the  members 
of  the  Board  and  some  ntemben  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  sup- 
ported by  eleven  memben  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  Tbe  Issue, 
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of  course,  Is  a  much  larger  one,  and  one  that 
eventually  must  be  settled  l>etween  the  fed- 
eral government  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. It  Is  centered  around  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  federal  government,  as  a 
developer  or  landowner,  has  a  responsl*illlty 
to  help  meet  the  economic  and  social  needs 
of  the  city  In  which  it  resides. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  has 
been  trying  to  relocate  for  several  years.  An 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  In  1965  authorized  the  Bank  Board  to 
acquire  and  build  a  new  headquarters,  using 
the  General  Services  Administration  as  pur- 
chasing agent.  Various  obstacles  over  a  six- 
year  period,  however,  delayed  and  ultimately 
precluded  any  posslbUlty  of  construction  on 
several  proposed  sites.  In  late  1970,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Bank  Board  authorized  a 
new  site  Investigation  to  fbe  carried  out 
within  a  geographic  area  west  of  the  White 
House.  The  boundaries  were  Constitution 
Avenue  on  the  south,  K  St.,  N.W.  on  the 
north,  and  23rd  St.,  N.W.  on  the  west.  The 
implications  of  these  boundaries  were  quite 
clear:  the  Bank  Board  felt  that  a  new  head- 
quarters In  this  area  would  appropriately 
complement  the  dignified  and  prestigious 
Image  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
In  an  environmental  Impact  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion (GSA),  the  first  reason  given  for  va- 
cating the  present  headquarters  was  the  be- 
lief that  the  Board  "was  not  housed  In  a 
dignified  and  appropriate  office  buUdlng  suit- 
ably reflecting  the  stabUity  and  Importance 
of  the  agency  and  the  Institutions  with  re- 
spect to  which  it  exercises  Its  regulatory  and 
insurance  functions."  The  Board  felt  that  a 
siUtable  location  could  only  be  found  wl'.hln 
those  blocks  west  of  the  White  House. 

The  first  objection  to  this  site  selection 
procedure  vma  raised  at  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  meeting  of  June  28, 
1973.  I  suggested,  with  the  support  of  other 
Conmilsslon  membere,  that  the  Board  pursue 
further  study  of  alternate  sites.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  accordingly  voted 
to  defer  action  on  the  G  St.  site  until  an 
analysis  of  alternate  sites  In  the  downtown 
ur'ian  renewal  area  was  provided. 

An  Interagency  task  force  report  revealed 
what  many  of  us  had  held — that  there  were 
seven  sites  in  the  urban  renewal  area  con- 
forming to  most  of  the  specifications  and 
requirements  of  the  FHLBB.  Downtown 
Progress,  the  non-profit  corporetlon  formed 
In  1960  to  help  revitalize  the  downtown 
area,  similarly  concurred  In  endorsing  sites 
Just  east  of  the  White  House-Treasury  com- 
plex. But  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
Commission,  by  a  vote  of  6-6,  further  ex- 
ploration of  alternatives  was  halted  and  ap- 
proval was  granted  the  17th  and  O  St.,  N.W. 
site. 

I  have  attached  to  my  testimony,  and  re- 
quest It  be  made  a  part  of  your  record,  the 
report  NCPC  received  outlining  these  urban 
renewal  alternative  sites.  The  report  shows 
that  these  locations  meet  the  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Bank  Board  and  GSA  save  one 

they  are  not  prestigious  "locations."  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  we  should  acqiUesce  to 
"prestige"  so  quietly.  The  basic  question  at 
stake  Is  too  critical  to  the  future  viabUlty  of 
the  District  as  a  financial  entity  to  be  lost  by 
tacit  consent.  The  responsibiUty  for  success- 
ful lu-ban  planning  has  been  borne  through- 
out the  country  by  a  coalition  of  business, 
government  and  social  planning  representa- 
tives. The  failures  have  been  marked.  BuC 
where  progress  has  been  made,  it  Is  due  to 
the  notable  amount  of  cooperation  between 
the  many  Interests  at  stake.  The  savings  and 
loan  industry  has  traditionally  been  the  most 
constant  and  encouraging  partner  In  any  ef- 
fort. That  cooperation,  though,  U  sorely  lack- 
lug  m  the  District 

There  have  been  many  landmark  rehabu- 

Itatloa   projects    Initiated   with    asslsUnce, 

funding    and   supervision    of    local    S&L'a 

E>owntown  Pittsburgh  and  Oakland,  Callfor- 
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nla  are  two  of  the  most  notable  examples. 
In  neither  case  would  the  project  have  been 
possible  without  the  express  approval  of  the 
FHLBB.  The  Bank  Board,  as  Intended  by  its 
authorizing  legislation,  Is  one  of  those  gov- 
ernment agencies  most  committed  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  public  good.  Its  stated  purpose 
has  always  Included  the  stimulation  of  new 
home  building  and  related  neighborhood 
growth.  While  it  is.  indeed,  the  member  sav- 
ings and  loans  who  are  directly  Involved,  the 
motivating  spirit  is  provided  by  the  regula- 
tory agency. 

Why,  then,  doesn't  the  FHLBB  act  In  Its 
Individual  capacity  as  director  of  the  collec- 
tive S&L  Industry?  Apparently  the  Board's 
conunltment  to  revltallzatlon  Is  limited  to 
written  guidelines  for  Its  member  Institu- 
tions. 

Anyone  famUlar  with  the  downtown  urban 
renewal  area  of  the  District  knows  of  the 
crying  need  for  large  scale  buliamg  ana 
business.  The  trend  of  growth  west  of  that 
area  which  began  over  twenty  years  ago  Is 
continuing.  Office  buUdlng  and  commercial 
development  that  was  at  one  time  centered 
in  the  so-called  "Wall  Street"  area  on  15th 
St..  N.W.  moved  west  along  the  "K  Street 
corridor"  as  far  as  23rd  St.,  and  north  to  Du- 
pont  Circle. 

The  prestige  associated  with  a  business 
address  In  this  section  of  the  District  is  well 
accepted.  The  FHLBB.  however,  carries  so 
much  prestige  In  Its  own  name  that  a  Bank 
Board  building  would  actuaUy  fcrlng  a  great 
deal  of  prestige  to  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood. This  image  would  also  be  height- 
ened by  the  sort  of  office  building  planned. 
The  Bank  Board  and  the  NCPC,  as  well  as 
others,  are  in  agreement  that  the  structure 
shall  have  arcades  at  the  ground  level  for 
commercial  purposes.  This  use  of  accessible 
areas  of  the  building  would  make  it  a  thriv- 
ing and  attractive  public  center  as  weU  as  a 
dignified  and  stately  financial  nucleus.  In 
view  of  the  present  "wait  and  see"  attitude 
expressed  by  private  developers  regarding  the 
downtown  area,  this  would  surely  be  the  first 
step  in  a  long  trend  of  rebuUdlng. 

The  factors  which  may  seem  prohibitive  to 
a  small  firm  considering  locating  east  of  the 
White  House  do  not,  however,  apply  In  the 
case  of  a  large,  self-sufficient  government 
agency  that  acquires,  buUds  and  occupies 
an  entire  office  building.  Such  an  agency  does 
not  have  to  be  concerned  with  finding  suit- 
able tenants  to  occupy  surplus  space.  There 
Is  no  problem  of  maintaining  a  constant 
rental  intake  to  meet  overhead  requirements. 
The  only  substantial  cost  factors  involved 
for  a  government  agency  are  those  associated 
with  acquiring  land  and  construction.  In  this 
case,  the  costs  of  acquiring  a  site  and  of  sub- 
sequent construction  are  less  than  for  com- 
parable space  In  prestigious  neighborhoods. 
A  study  on  this  subject  done  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  esti- 
mates that  savings  realized  per  square  foot 
between  the  "K.  Street  corridor"  and  the 
downtown  urban  renewal  area,  for  compara- 
ble office  space.  Is  often  more  than  fifty  cents 
per  square  foot. 

I  do  not  understand  that  Increased  costs 
might  be  Incurred  by  the  FHLBB  If  a  change 
of  site  were  to  be  made  at  this  late  date  in 
their  planning.  This,  then.  Is  the  only  cost 
differential  of  any  magnitude  involved  In 
the  controversy.  Are  the  Increased  costs  of 
the  selection  of  a  new  site.  In  the  urban 
renewal  area.  Justifiable  In  terms  of  the  long- 
term  financial  benefit  that  will  accrue  to  the 
city? 

From  a  purely  fiscal  point  of  view.  It  must 
be  noted,  however,  parenthetically,  that  the 
site  now  contemplated  for  the  FHLBB  at  17th 
and  O  Sts.,  N.W.,  would  yield  substantial  tax 
revenue  to  the  city  If  privately  developed. 
EquaUy  lucrative  private  deTel<q>ment  cannot 
be  anticipated  at  this  stage  of  development 
In  the  downtown  urban  renewal  area. 
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More  critical  m  terms  of  long-term  finan- 
cial benefit  Is  the  incentive  for  growth  that 
the  FHLBB  headquarters  would  provide  the 
siuToundlng  neighborhood.  This  cannot  be 
quantified,  but  all  concerned  authorities  in 
the  city  concur  in  its  magnitude.  It  would 
provide  valuable,  and  long  overdue  stimu- 
lation. 

Additionally.  GSA  and  the  Bank  Boards 
posture  throughout  this  affair,  their  refusal 
to  sincerely  consider  alternatives  their  hvpo- 
critical  rhetoric  on  historic  preservatlonand 
urban  development,  and  their  Ulegal  actions 
in  destroying  protected  property  should  be 
considered  when  we  decide  the  cost  ques- 
tions. It  would  be  an  horrendous  precedent 
to  allow  the  agencies  to  benefit  from  their 
uncooperative  and  Ulegal  behavior. 

Resolution  of  this  question  is  not  likely 
to  come  easily.  The  members  of  the  Bank 
Board  have  so  far  stood  firm  in  their  inten- 
tion to  buUd  on  the  site  Just  west  of  the 
White  House.  They  have  not  been  swayed 
by  the  entreaties  of  NCPC  members,  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  Downtown  Progress,  or  any 
others  working  for  downtown  development 
Legislative  recourse  is  avaUable,  U  neces- 
sary. Both  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  and  the  House  District 
Committee  have  Jurisdiction  to  compel  the 
FHLBB  to  locate  elsewhere.  . . . 

I  cannot  urge  strongly  enough  that  the 
CouncU's  first  recommendation  of  disposition 
in  this  matter  be  that  the  Bank  Board  and 
GSA  find  another  site  for  the  buUdlng.  One 
that  does  not  Infringe  on  historic  properties 
and  one  that  would  posltlvelv  benefit  the 
city  in  the  unique  ways  that  the  project 
offers. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  repeat  a  request 
I  made  when  I  submitted  preliminary  mate- 
rial to  the  Council  for  its  consideration. 
Your  report  and  recommendations  wUl  be  of 
Invaluable  use  to  those  of  us  concerned  and 
involved  in  this  issue.  Pursuant  to  your  au- 
thorizmg  legislation  and  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations you  have  subsequently  published  I 
would  respectfully  request  that  a  copy  of 
your  findings  be  forwarded  to  the  House  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  for  Its  formal 
review  and  consideration.  The  case  at  hand  Is 
Indeed  a  precedent.  Both  for  the  CouncU  and 
your  ability  to  enforce  yotir  regulations  and 
for  the  District  and  its  ability  to  influence 
and  sanely  plan  the  buildings  that  wUi  go 

Again,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
share  my  thoughts  with  vou  and  eagerly 
await  what  I  hope  wUl  be  a  forceful  and 
positive  report. 

Thank  you. 


EDITORIAL  CALLS  FOR  ELIMINA- 
TION OP  OIL  COMPANY  TAX 
CREDITS  FOR  FOREIGN  INVEST- 
MENTS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  4,  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  McMinnville  Southern  Standard,  a 
splendid  progressive  newspaper  in  the 
district  which  I  am  honored  to  represent 
in  the  Congress.  In  a  recent  editorial  en- 
titled "Oil  Industry  Profits,"  concluded 
that: 

It  Is  In  the  area  of  tax  credits  granted  to 
oU  companies  for  payments  made  to  foreign 
nations  in  the  guise  of  taxes  and  In  the  area 
of  depletion  allowances  that  our  lawmaker* 
might  find  the  moet  fertUe  fields  for  reform. 
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Certainly  this  is  a  worthwhile  and 
timely  observation,  and  I  want  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  herewith  this  edi- 
torial from  the  Southern  Standard  be- 
cause of  the  interest  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  American  people  in  this  most  im- 
portant matter. 

The  editorial  follows : 
I  From  the  McMlnnvUle  Southern  Standard, 
Mar.    U,    19741 
Oil   Indtjstkt    Pnonrs 

The  Senate  has  given  Its  approval  to  a 
bill — batted  back  and  forth  between  House 
and'  Senate  since  the  waning  days  of  the 
1973  congressional  session — that  woiild  give 
President  Nixon  broad  powers  to  deal  with 
the  energy  shortage.  Including  gasoline  ra- 
tioning. 

There  may  be  some  question  oX  Senate 
sincerity  in  Its  bid  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
fuel  crisis,  however.  House  concurrence  has 
been  assessed  as  questionable  and  White 
House  spokesmen  have  declared  emphatically 
that  the  proposal  would  be  vetoed  by  Mr. 
Nixon. 

At  Issue  Is  a  provision  to  roll  back  crude 
oil  prices  to  a  celling  of  $7.09  a  barrel,  a  re- 
vision worked  out  In  a  House-Senate  con- 
ference of  an  equally  controversial  plan  to 
tax  excess  profits  of  the  oU  Industry. 

And  there  is  persuasive  Justification  for 
doubts  that  clamping  a  lid  on  oil  prices  or 
denjring  the  oil  producers  reasonable  profits 
la  the  proper  approach  to  the  goal  described 
In  Washington  as  "breaking  the  back  of 
crisis." 

Conservation  is  only  the  first  step  in  the 
nation's  quest  for  energy  independence. 

BlUlons  of  barrels  of  oil  remain  untapped 
beneath  the  outer  continental  shelf  off  Amer- 
ica's coastlines,  on  Alaska's  North  Slope  to 
be  made  available  by  the  Alaska  pipeline 
and  in  the  shale  reserves  In  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. To  harvest  the  fuel  will  require  huge 
amounts  of  capital.  In  addition,  according 
to  the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  the 
equivalent  of  60  new  refineries  wUl  be  re- 
quired to  process  the  new  oil. 

Hard  reality  demands  recognition  In  Con- 
gress of  the  relationship  between  profits  and 
investments. 

At  the  same  time,  the  oil  Industry  cannot 
be  allowed  to  enjoy  a  profit  situation  that 
does  not  provide  the  incentive  for  explora- 
tion of  new  resources,  while  benefiting  from 
tax  concessions  aimed  at  encouraging  de- 
velopment. 

And  It  Is  In  the  area  of  tax  credits  granted 
to  oil  companies  for  payments  made  to  for- 
eign nations  In  the  guise  of  taxes  and  in  the 
area  of  depletion  allowances  that  our  law- 
makers might  find  the  most  fertile  fields  for 
Kform. 

These  tax  breaks,  no  longer  warranted  In 
the  grim  fuel  situation,  are  a  proper  target 
for  Congress  In  its  drive  to  relieve  the  bur- 
dens of  the  American  consumer  and  tax- 
payer. 


demolay  chapter  scores  again 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiNoxs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav,  April  4.  1974 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
it  was  my  privilege  to  Insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Rkcoro  a  tribute  to  the  An- 
chor and  Ark  chapter  of  the  Order  of  De- 
Molay.  The  chapter,  comprised  of  young 
men  ages  13  to  21— presently  has  26 
members  who  live  in  the  Waukegan, 
Zlon,  and  Wlnthrop  Harbor  communi- 
ties of  Lake  County,  m. 
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The  only  DeMolay  Chapter  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  which  reached  100  per- 
cent of  its  membership  goal  for  1973 — 
Anchor  and  Ark's  officers  are  George 
Merelos,  master  counselor;  Thomas  G. 
Love,  Jr.,  senior  counselor;  William 
HoUiday.  junior  counselor;  Charles  Lof- 
ton, past  master  counselor.  The  Dad  Ad- 
viser is  Thomas  G.  Love,  Sr.,  past  master 
of  Masonic  Lodge  No.  78  in  Waukegan. 

In  observing  National  DeMolay  Week 
and  the  53d  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  order,  these  Anchor  and  Ark 
Chapter  members  attended  church  serv- 
ices as  a  body,  visited  various  local  Gov- 
ernment offices  in  tihe  Lake  County 
Building,  and  were  guests  of  the  Honor- 
able Robert  Sabonjiaa,  mayor  of  Wau- 
kegan, who  accompanied  them  as  they 
lowered  the  flag  over  the  Municipal 
Building  at  the  "close  of  business." 

Radio  stations  WKRS  in  Waukegan, 
and  WZBN  in  Zion,  featured  the  chapter 
by  guest  appearances  of  the  members, 
and  the  members  and  their  families 
were  pleased  to  know  that  the  general 
communities  are  informed  of  their  daily 
efforts  to  exemplify  good  citizenship. 

Once  again,  I  salute  these  young 
Americans  whose  patriotism,  religious 
dedication,  educational  achievements, 
and  closely  knit  family  ties  mark  them 
as  the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


or  n.LiNOis 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  4,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  House  concurrent 
resolution  which  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  American 
League's  assumption  of  responsibility  for 
any  loss  in  revenues  for  the  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  Stadium  that  may  occur  as  a 
result  of  the  Washington  Senators  hav- 
ing been  moved  from  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  introduce  this  bill  today  on 
the  occasion  of  the  1974  opening  of  the 
major  league  baseball  season. 

As  the  Members  will  recall,  the  Ameri- 
can League  voted  10  to  2  to  permit  Robert 
Short  to  move  the  club  to  Texas.  Re- 
cently, the  National  League  turned  down 
the  effort  to  move  the  San  Diego  fran- 
chise to  Washington. 

When  the  Congress  enacted  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Stadium  Act  of  1957, 
it  was  with  the  imderstanding  that  a 
major  league  baseball  club  would  use  the 
stadium.  Inasmuch  as  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  rentals  paid  by  such  a  club 
are  essential  to  the  independent  opera- 
tion of  the  stadium,  faUure  of  the  major 
league  baseball  club  to  place  another 
team  in  Washington  has  made  the 
stadium  a  white  elephant  since  the  end 
of  the  1971  season. 

The  $19,800,000  worth  of  bonds  that 
were  issued  in  1960  will  mature  in  1979. 
As  the  aimual  interest  on  the  bonds  is 
$831,600,  the  interest  bill  for  the  19  years 
will  amount  to  $15,800,000,  thus  making 
the  total  cost  of  the  stadium  $35,600,000. 


While  the  stadium  i$  being  used  for 
football  and  other  activities  besides  base- 
ball, the  revenue  sharing  produced  there- 
from is  insufficient  to  meet  the  annual 
interest  payments,  retire  the  bonds,  and 
pay  for  maintenance.  Only  a  dozen  pro- 
fessional football  games  are  played  in  the 
stadium,  while  major  league  baseball 
would  have  over  70  playing  dates  during 
a  season. 

The  Congress  did  pass  legislation  that 
provided  millions  of  dojlars  for  a  base- 
ball stadium.  If  it  can  enact  such  a  meas- 
ure, surely  it  can  pass  other  legislation 
to  require  the  American  League  to  com- 
pensate the  proper  government  entity 
for  the  loss  of  revenue  directly  sustained 
by  league  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  bill  such  as  I  have 
introduced  should  be  adopted,  which 
would  force  the  American  League  to  have 
a  major  baseball  team  moved  into  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  have  a  financial 
penalty  imposed  on  the  league,  it  would 
be  a  practical  vehicle  to  correct  the 
league's  actions  which  bus  had  the  effect 
of  bankrupting  the  D.C.  Armory  Board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  sports  fan,  I  believe 
that  Washington  deserves  a  major  league 
baseball  team;  but  as  a  Federal  official, 
I  beUeve  that  the  American  League,  not" 
the  taxpayer,  should  be»r  the  burden  of 
the  loss  of  revenue  which  the  D.C. 
Armory  Board  suffers  from  since  big 
league  baseball  left  Washington. 


STUDENT  RECORDS:  A  PROPOSED 
STRATEGY  FOR  PREVENTING 
ABUSES  OF  THE  RIGHT  TO  PRI- 
VACY—I 


HON.  JACK  F,  KEMP 

«     or  NXW  TOtK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  4,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  reminded 
this  House  during  our  colloquy  earlier 
this  week  on  the  right  to  privacy  and 
measures  to  further  safeguard  protec- 
tions of  that  right,  on  some  issues  there 
can  be  no  retreat  from  our  resolve  to 
aright  certain  wrongs.  Certainly,  the  in- 
suring of  adequate  safeguards  to  protect 
the  individual's  right  to  privacy  is  such 
an  issue,  for  when  rights  are  threatened, 
no  measures  are  adequnte  unless  they 
guarantee  the  protection  of  those  rights. 

The  right  to  privacy  is  the  right  to  be 
let  alone,  the  right  to  be  left  alone.  It  is 
a  right  which  forms  the  basis  for  such 
protections  of  the  individual  as  those 
which  shield  him  or  her  from  unwar- 
ranted searches  smd  seizures,  electronic 
surveillance,  snooping  inyestigations  and 
"fishing  expeditions,"  and  the  inspection 
of  personal  papers,  records,  and  effects. 
Support  for  the  individual's  right  to  pri- 
vacy nms  deeply  in  our  Anglo-American 
heritage. 

This  right  is  exercisable  by  anyone,  at 
any  time  in  their  life,  as  well  it  should  be, 
for  the  gathering  of  information  about 
one  begins  in  our  society  today  even 
before  birth.  And  when  that  information 
gathering  process  starts,  so  too  must 
protections  against  improper  disclosures 
and  uses  be  made  operatU^e.  That  is  why 
the  entire  subject  area  ussociated  with 
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the  protection  of  the  rights  of  parents 
and  pupils  alike  against  improper  dis- 
closures and  uses — actual  or  potential — 
has  become  a  matter  of  substantial  in- 
terest— and  concern — to  me.  I  believe  we 
must  move  now,  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment associated  with  formal  education, 
to  strengthen  the  right  to  privacy  in  this 
subject  area. 

Few  observations  on  the  need  to  pro- 
tect students — yes,  even  small,  young 
schoolchildren — against  invasions  to 
their  privacy  could  better  be  cited  than 
that  of  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn,  the 
courageous  voice  of  human  conscience 
who  was  recently  expelled  from  the  So- 
viet Union  for  his  disclosures  of  the  ex- 
treme abuses  of  individual  rights  in  that 
society,  in  his  classic  work,  "Cancer 
Ward": 

As  every  man  goes  through  life  he  fills  In 
a  number  of  forms  for  the  record,  each  con- 
taining a  number  of  questions.  . . .  There  are 
thus  hundreds  of  little  threads  radiating 
from  every  man,  millions  of  threads  In  aU. 
If  these  threads  were  suddenly  to  become 
visible,  the  whole  sky  would  look  like  a 
spider's  web,  and  If  they  materialized  as 
rubber  bands,  buses,  and  trams,  people  would 
all  lose  the  ability  to  move,  and  the  wind 
would  be  unable  to  carry  torn-up  newspapers 
or  autumn  leaves  along  the  streets  of  the 
city.  They  are  not  visible,  they  are  not  mate- 
rial, but  every  man  Is  constantly  awai«  of 
their  existence.  .  .  .  Each  man,  permanently 
aware  of  his  own  Invisible  threads,  naturally 
develops  a  respect  for  the  people  who  manip- 
ulate  the  threads. 

Each  of  us  should  read  and  reread  this 
observation.  Its  insight  is  profoimd. 
There  are  lessons  here — lessons  for  us. 

CtTMT7I.ATTVI    STUDENT   BZCOROS 

Educators  have  constructed  elaborate 
Information  gathering  and  storage  sys- 
tems, all  in  the  name  of  eflSciency,  add- 
ing a  piece  here  and  there,  tinkering 
with  new  components,  assuming  all  the 
while  they  were  creating  a  manageable 
servant  for  school  personnel.  But,  what 
they  failed  to  foresee  was  the  swift  de- 
velopment of  modem  technology  and  the 
widening  employment  of  that  technology 
and  the  widening  employment  of  that 
technology  by  a  social  system  increas- 
ingly bent  on  snooping. 

The  growth  of  student  records  into  an 
all-inclusive  dossier  came  in  resjjonse  to 
the  Increasing  centralization  and  bu- 
reaucratization of  schools.  Another  con- 
tributing factor  was  the  emergence  of 
education's  ambitious  goal  of  dealing 
with  the  child.  Out  of  that  context 
grew  such  specific  actions  as  the  National 
Education  Association's  1925  recommen- 
dation that  health,  guidance  and  psycho- 
logical records  be  maintained  for — on 

each  pupil,  and  the  American  Council  on 
Eduqation's  1941  development  of  record 
forms  that  gave  more  attention  to  be- 
havior description  and  evaluations  and 
less  to  hard  data  on  subjects  and  grades 
By  1964.  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  was 
listing  eight  major  classifications  of  in- 
formation to  be  collected  and  placed  in 
the  student  record. 

Never  let  it  be  said  by  anyone  that  my 
intention  is  to  Imply  sinister  motives 
among  educators.  Quite  to  the  contrary, 
I  am  confident  that  the  preponderant 
majority  of  them  participated  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  these  elaborate  student 
record  systems  out  of  good  motives.  I  am 
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equally  as  sure  that  many  of  them  now 
share  with  me  my  concern  over  their 
potential  misuse.  I  know,  for  many  have 
expressed  that  concern  to  me. 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE? 

What  is  to  be  done? 
A  significant  contribution  to  answering 
that  question  has  been  made  in  an  in- 
formative, strategy-oriented  research 
paper,  authored  by  Sarah  C.  Carey,  at- 
torney at  law,  as  assisted  by  Kay  Lucas, 
a  law  student  at  Georgetown  University 
only  a  few  hvmdred  yards  from  this 
Capitol. 

Counselor  Carey  was  formerly  the  as- 
sistant director  of  the  Lawyer's  Commit- 
tee for  Civil  Rights  under  Law,  and  is 
presently  associated  with  a  Washington 
law  firm. 

This  paper  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  the  National  Committee  for  Citi- 
zens in  Education,  in  Columbia,  Md. 

Coimselor  Carey's  paper  sets  forth  a 
strategy,  at  law,  for  preventing  abuses 
of  the  students'  and  parents'  rights  to 
insure  the  confidentiality  and  proper  use 
of  information  contained  in  pupil  records. 
I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  each 
and  every  point  made  or  recommendation 
proposed  in  the  paper,  but  I  do  believe 
that  is  a  contribution  to  this  area  of 
singular  quality. 

Mr.  Speaiker,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks, I  include  part  I  of  the  text  of 
this  paper: 

Sttjdents,  Parents  and  the  School  Record 
Prison:  A  Legal  Stkatbcy  for  Preventing 
Abuses — I 

(By  Sarah  C.  Carey) 
Elementary  and  secondary  students  In  the 
nation's  public  schools  are  In  danger  of  be- 
coming locked  Into  a  records'  prison  that 
threatens  to  label  them  for  life  with  person- 
ality. Intelligence,  behavioral  and  medical 
assessments  based  on  highly  questionable 
techniques.  Not  only  are  these  assessments 
of  dubious  validity  in  the  first  place,  but  be- 
cause they  are  viewed  as  the  tools  of  "edu- 
cational professionals"  they  are  shrouded  In 
secrecy  and  often  withheld  from  the  chUd 
and  his  parents.  This  means  that  the  parent's 
responsibility  for  the  basic  decisions  con- 
cerning his  chUd's  education  and  upbring- 
ing Is  seriously  undermined  because  he  Is 
denied  access  to  the  data  that  the  profes- 
sionals hold  out  as  the  underlying  Justifica- 
tion for  their  recommendations.  In  addition 
the  schools  frequently  make  the  same  mate- 
rials that  they  deny  to  parents  avaUable  to 
law  enforcement  officials,  officers  of  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  system  and  representatives  of 
welfare,  health  and  other  non-school  agen- 
cies Interested  In  the  performance  of  the 
child  or  his  parents. 

This  article  takes  the  position  that  basic 
records  on  a  child's  performance  in  school 
Including  his  academic  and  extra-currlcu- 
tf„!^'"^  "■*  clearly  necessary  for  both  the 
Child  and  the  school.  Some  assessment  test 
and  techniques  may  also  be  valid,  but  the 
voiunilnous  subjective  or  unverlfiable  mate- 
rial that  goes  into  a  child's  file  in  many 
school  systems.  Including  anecdotal  com- 
ments by  teachers,  counsellor's  reports  dls- 
ablUty  assessments,  disciplinary  records  and 
the  like  should  not  become  part  of  the 
chUd's  permanent  file  and  should  be  main- 
tained only  during  the  period  of  Immediate 
use,  if  at  all.  Further,  the  parent  of  each 
chUd  should  have  fuU  access  to  aU  written 
records,  temporary  or  permanent,  as  weU  as 
the  benefit  of  oral  assessments  In  order  to 
participate  In  decisions  about  his  chfld's 
course  of  education.^  Access  to  any  student 
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records  should  be  denied  to  non-school  per- 
sonnel, except  with  the  express  consent  of 
the  chUd  or  parent. 

At  present,  there  are  few  or  Inadequate 
statutory  provisions  to  Insure  parental  ac- 
cess to  records  and  to  deny  outside  agency 
access.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  out- 
line a  number  of  legal  theories  that  can  be 
relied  upon  to  achieve  these  goals.  The  the- 
ories that  buttress  the  right  of  a  parent  to 
see  his  chUd's  record  include  both  substan- 
tive and  procedural  due  process  as  well  as 
common  law  bases.  The  concept  of  "liberty" 
embodied  in  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
14th  Amendment,  the  9th  Amendment's  res- 
ervation of  basic  but  non-enumerated  rights 
to  the  people  and  common  law  principles 
defining  the  nature  of  a  parent's  responslbU- 
Ity  toward  his  child,  have  aU  been  reUed 
upon  by  the  Courts  to  establish  a  right  In  the 
parent  to  control  the  upbringing  of  his  child 
and  to  define  the  broad  parameters  of  his 
education. 

The  decisions  to  date  have  held  that  a 
parent  has  a  right  to  determine  the  Institu- 
tional  or   communal    setting   in   which   his 
child  wiu  be  educated,  to  prevent  sUtutory 
Incursions  on  curriculum  offerings,  and  to 
remove  his  child  from  courses  that  conflict 
with  parental  beliefs.  Those  cases  show  that 
the  parent's  prerogative  Is  most  likely  to  be 
recognized  where  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  education  of  other  chUdren  or  the  over- 
all  conduct   of   the   schools,   and  where   it 
relates  to  spiritual  or  cultural  values    Al- 
though most  of  the  decisions  to  date  have 
not    dealt    with    the    specific    question    of 
whether  a  parent  Is  entitled  to  review  school 
records,  this  article  argues  that  where  the 
records    are    related    to    the    decision   with 
which  the  parent  is  faced,  access  thereto  Is 
Inherenf  in  the  underlying  right  of  control. 
In    addition    to    the    cases    asserting    an 
affirmative  right  to  decisionmaking  on  the 
part  of  the  parent,  the  article  traces  another 
line  of  cases  dealing  with  situations  of  denial 
where  the  school  Is  labeling  the  child  In  a 
stigmatizing  fashion  or  excluding  him  from 
"mainstream"  educational  opportunities,  to 
show  that  In  these  situations  no  deprivation 
can  be  Imposed  without  according  the  parent 
full  due  process  guarantees.  A  central  ele- 
ment to  these  guarantees,  as  speUed  out  in 
the   case   law.    is   the   right   to   review   the 
records  and  other  evidence  relied  upon  by 
the    educational    professionals    In    reaching 
their  decision. 

The  span  of  cases  reviewed  shows  an  early 
tendency  of  the  Courts  to  favor  parental 
preferences  wherever  possible  as  long  as  they 
do  not  Interfere  with  the  conduct  of  the 
schools,  followed  by  a  period  of  relative 
quiescence  when  much  lip-service  was  paid 
to  the  expertise  of  school  officials,  followed 
In  turn  by  more  recent  decisions  preventing 
the  abuse  of  school  powers  vls-a-vla  the 
parent  and  the  student  himself.  The  precise 
dlmenalbns  of  parental  control  including 
access  to  student  records,  remain  to  be  de- 
fined in  evolving  litigation.  The  Courts  con- 
tinue to  engage  in  a  balancing  process  be- 
tween the  rtght  of  the  state  to  act  for  the 
public  welfare,  or  more  specifically  as  parens 
patriae  (the  public  guardian  of  the  Interests 
of  minors)  and  the  right  of  the  parent  to 
retain  essential  control  over  the  personal 
development  of  his  child.  WJere  the  parent's 
right  prevails,  the  Courts  have  frequently 
stated  that  even  though  he  delegates  the 
right  to  educate  to  the  public  schools,  allow- 
ing them  to  act  in  many  instances  in  loco 
parenUa  (In  place  of  the  parent),  he  retains 
essential  control  over  the  scope  of  that  dele- 
gation. In  other  words,  the  school  can  never 
replace  the  parent. 

Finally,  the  article  briefly  discusses  the 
right  of  the  parent  to  prevent  the  collecUon 
or  dissemination  of  certain  kinds  of  highly 
personal  data  about  hla  chUd  wher«  that 
data  constitutes  an  Invasion  of  privacy  or 
the  labeling  of  the  chUd  in  an  xmvcriflable 
but  stigmatizing  fashion. 
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A.  The  Problem:  In  New  York  City  a  par- 
ent was  advised  by  school  authCMltles  that 
his  child  wasn't  learning  properly  because  he 
had  emotional  problems  and  should  see  a 
psychologist;  the  child's  father  had  to  go 
to  Court  to  obtain  a  copy  ot  the  school  psy- 
chologist's report  so  that  the  psychiatrist  he 
hired  could  review  lt:»  in  Washington,  D.C..  a 
mother  was  advised  by  the  local  principal 
and  the  school  psychologist  (who  had  a 
heavy  foreign  accent)  that  tests  conducted 
by  the  psychologist  of  her  daughter  showed 
that  the  child  should  repeat  kindergarten; 
the  mother  was  not  allowed  to  see  the  tests 
or  the  underlying  reports  and  as  a  result 
transferred  her  child  to  another  school;  >  in 
San  Francisco,  Black  parents  who  were  ad- 
vised that  their  children  had  been  assigned 
to  classes  for  the  "educable  mentally  re- 
tarded" were  able  to  prevent  the  assign- 
ment only  when  they  went  to  Court  to  show 
that  the  intelligence  assessment  tests  applied 
to  their  children  were  racially  discrimina- 
tory.* 

In  Maryland,  the  state  maintains  a  com- 
puterized file  of  the  "learning  disabilities" 
of  school  children  that  is  not  available  to 
parents,  although  relied  upon  by  school  au- 
thorltl^  for  decisions  about  children.  In 
communities  throughout  California  pre- 
school and  other  children  are  being  screened 
for  learning  disabiUtles  and  classified  by 
such  labels  as  "hyper-active,"  "minimal 
brain  dysfunction,"  and  "hyperkinetic." 
These  classifications  result  in  special  handl- 
ing by  the  school — often  without  parental 
Involvement  or  consent.  In  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  a  program  developed  by  child 
psychiatrist.  Dr.  William  Stennls  performs 
psychological  diagnoses  of  children  (such  as 
"ego  disturbed,"  "Oedlpally  confiicted,"  and 
"developmentally  arrested  ")  on  the  basis  of 
a  12-polnt  cbeckUst  reflecUng  teacher  at- 
titudes toward  students  that  Is  computer 
sorted  to  assign  the  children  to  special  coun- 
selling groups." 

The  trend  toward  student  classification 
baaed  on  various  kinds  of  "disabilities"  is  ra- 
tionalized by  educators  as  necessary  to  tailor 
the  curriculum  to  meet  the  individual  child's 
needs.  In  actuality.  It  appears  to  reflect  an 
attempt  by  the  schools  to  justify  their  in- 
ability to  teach  certain  children.  Whatever 
Its  basis.  It  Is  creating  a  serious  labeling 
problem  that  affects  the  way  subsequent 
teachers  treat  the  child  as  well  as  the  way 
he  is  viewed  by  other  agencies.  Institutions 
and  Individuals  with  which  he  must  deal. 

Ftor  example,  the  distribution  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  federal  anti-crime  funds  through 
the  Safe  Streets  Act  and  various  drug  preven- 
tion programs  has  resulted  in  close  tie-ins 
between  the  schools  and  law  enforcement. 
In  a  California  community,  kindergarten 
teachers  were  Instructed  for  two  years  to 
identify  "target  students"  on  the  basis  of 
daU  suggesting  that  certain  five  year  olds 
bad  social  and  academic  profiles  similar  to 
those  of  adolescents  who  ended  up  in  Juve- 
nile court.  ChUdren  with  the  "wrong"  pro- 
flies  were  subject  to  close  observation  and 
monitoring.*  In  several  other  cities  in  the 
same  state,  police  officers  supported  by  LEAA 
grants  are  being  assigned  as  "counsellors"  to 
the  school.  They  act  both  as  friendly  advisors 
and  as  investigators,  monitoring  potential 
delinquency.  And  In  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania  the  schools  were  used  to  collect 
detailed,  highly  personal  quesUonnalres  from 
studenta  who  were  considered  potential  drug 
abusers.  The  program  was  only  stopped  by  a 
Court  ruling  that  it  constituted  a  violation 
of  due  process  guarantees '  and  an  Invasion 
of  pupil  and  parent  privacy;  the  Court  noted 
that  the  information  contained  in  each  stu- 
dent's questloimalre  could  easily  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  district  attorney  or  of  a  grand 
jury  investigating  juvenile  crimes.* 

B.  The  Statutory  Law:  A  parent  seeking  to 
review  or  limit  school  flies  on  his  child  Is  In 
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the  best  position  if  he  can  rely  on  state  stat- 
utes setting  forth  the  terms  of  access  to 
student  records  and  defining  their  contents. 
Unfortunately,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
states,  the  statutory  law  in  this  area  is  not 
far  advanced.  Most  startes  leave  both  the 
scope  of  school  flies  and  the  terms  of  access 
to  the  discretion  of  stat«  and.'or  local  school 
authorities.' 

Some  states  have  only  general  housekeep- 
ing statutes,  that  apply  to  all  executive 
agencies,  such  as  the  Miisourl  provision  that 
each  agency  head  must  'make  and  maintain 
records  .  .  .  designed  to  furnish  information 
to  protect  the  legal  and  financial  rights  of 
the  state  and  of  persona  directly  affected  by 
the  agency's  activity."  ANN.  MO.  STAT. 
5  109.240(3)  (1965).  Other  state  statutes  are 
directed  to  schools  alone  but  make  equally 
broad  grants  of  discretion.  For  example,  the 
Kentucky  statute  requires  each  principal  to 
report  to  the  supertnt«ndent  "the  names, 
ages  and  places  of  residence  of  all  pupils  in 
attendance  at  his  school,  together  with  any 
other  facts  that  the  superintendent  may  re- 
quire to  facilitate  carrying  out  the  laws  re- 
lating to  compulsory  att«ndance  and  employ- 
ment of  children  (emphasis  supplied),"  (KY. 
REV.  STAT.  ANN.  §159.160(1969));  Missis- 
sippi requires  standard  Identifying  informa- 
tion on  students  as  well  as  such  "records  of 
mental  and  scholastic  abilities,  personality 
traits  and  characteristlos,  occupational  in- 
terests and  aptitudes  as  may  be  determined 
by  standardized  tests,  and  other  pertinent 
information.  .  .  ."  '»  (MISS.  CODE  ANN.  §  37- 
15-1  and  §37-15-3(1972))  Pew  states  have 
attempted  to  specify  the  content  of  a  stu- 
dent's flies,"  leaving  that  determination  to 
school  authorities.  Left  to  their  own  devices, 
most  school  officials  have  exercised  little  dis- 
crimination and  have  «¥ed  on  the  side  of 
blanket  Inclusion  of  mat4rials.i= 

FOOTNOTES 

'For  purposes  of  simplicity,  this  article 
refers  throughout  to  the  rights  of  the  parent. 
Where  the  child  is  old  tnough  to  make  his 
own  decisions,  we  would  vest  the  right  to  re- 
view records  and  particlpete  in  school  related 
decisions  in  him  as  well  as  the  parent.  (See, 
for  example  Tinker  v.  Des  Moines  Inde- 
pendent Community  ScJivol  District,  393  U.S. 
503  (1969)  and  Justice  Douglas'  dissenting 
opinion  in  Wisconsin  v.  Yoder,  406  U.S.  205, 
241  (1972)  discussing  the  distinction  between 
parents'  and  children's  rights.  In  some  cases 
the  child  may  even  have  an  adverse  right 
that  is  superior  to  that  claimed  by  the  parent. 

=  Van  Allen  v.  McClearn,  27  Misc.  2d  81;  211 
NYS2d  501    (1961) 

'  Interview  with  Anonymous  Parent,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

*  Larry  P.  v.  Riles,  343  F.  Supp.  1306  (ND. 
Cal.  1971) 

'  Dr.  Stennis  has  since  moved  on  to  New 
Mexico  where  he  has  started  a  similar  pro- 
gram in  Los  Alamos. 

"The  New  Mexico  Governor's  Council  on 
Criminal  Justice  recently  considered  an 
"early  identification  and  remediation"  pro- 
gram for  potentially  delinquent  children 
(referred  to  as  children  "at  risk")  that  in- 
cluded a  screening  program  for  children 
"ages  5  and  under  who  may  be  vulnerable-  in 
later  life  because  of  biological,  psychological 
or  social  exceptionality." 

'Among  other  things,  both  students  and 
teachers  were  asked  to  Identify  other  stu- 
dents in  the  class  who  make  unusual  or  odd 
remarks,  get  into  fight*  or  quarrels  with 
other  students,  make  unusual  or  inappro- 
priate responses  during  normal  school  ac- 
tivities, or  have  to  be  ooaxed  or  forced  to 
wcwk  with  other  pupils.  Merriken  et  al.  v. 
Cressman  et  al.,  P.  Supp-(E.D.Pa.   1973) 

'These  problems  are  oompounded  by  the 
tendency  In  recent  years  to  computerize 
school  records  and  other  social  service  agency 
records,  with  the  consequent  possibility  that 
the  records  of  one  publio  agency  can  be  in- 
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terrelated  with  those  of  pne  or  a  series  of 
other  agencies.  A  HUD  ofllclal  working  on  a 
federal  program  to  help  cities  integrate  their 
social  service  files  commented  on  his  own 
program  as  follows:  "If  vital  statistics,  and 
school,  employment  and  criminal  Justice 
records  can  be  pulled  togiether  on  a  named 
individual  at  will,  a  child's  teachers  may  find 
out  he  Is  illegitimate,  his  poor  grades  may 
keep  him  from  getting  a  Job,  his  lack  of  a 
Job  may  lead  to  crime  and  his  criminal  Jus- 
tice records  may  keep  hin|  permanently  un- 
employed." Robert  A.  Knlsely,  as  quoted  in 
"Law  and  Disorder  HI",  p.  45-46.  Lawyers' 
Committee  for  Civil  Right*  Under  Law,  1973. 

•  The  statutory  provisions  discussed  in  this 
article  reflect  a  sampling  of  state  statutes 
that  is  not  in  any  way  comprehensive. 

">  The  state  of  Idaho  lacks  a  school  records 
statute;  however,  regulations  Issued  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  provide  that  "pupil 
records  should  be  permanently  kept  .  .  ." 
and  shall  Include  "citizenship  and  char- 
acter Information".  Separate  regulations 
dealing  with  high  school  ^idance  programs 
require  the  "maintenance  of  cumulative 
records  that  contain  f>ertinent  data  on  each 
student." 

"  Nebraska  requires  the  segregation  of  dis- 
ciplinary from  academic  flies  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  former  wtien  the  pupil  has 
graduated  or  left  the  school  for  three  years. 
Rev.  Stat,  of  Neb.  §79-4,  167  (Supp.  1973). 
Even  those  states  that  specify  some  items 
tend  to  include  a  discretionary  clause  such 
as  "and  such  other  facts  ae  are  required",  cf 
Ky.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  §161.200  (1969);  Gen. 
Laws  of  R.I.  §  16-12-4;  Oie.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann. 
§  336.175  (1969). 

^  In  fact,  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  suggests  that  pupil 
records,  because  of  their  aU-lncluslve  nature 
are  often  underutilized  by  school  personnel 
except  In  regard  to  problem  or  difficult  chil- 
dren; where  file  data  is  of  dubious  validity 
its  application  to  problem  children  tends  to 
increase  the  already  prevalent  potential  for 
discrimination  against  svch  children.  On 
Record:  Files  and  Dossiers  in  American  Life, 
Ed.  by  Stanton  Wheeler,  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation, 1969:  Chapter  2  "Kecord-Keeping  in 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Bchools"  by  Goslin 
and  Bordler.  (Hereafter,  Russell  Sage  sur- 
vey.) 


11500  BANANAS  ON  PIKE'S  PEAK 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CAUPOBHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  4,  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Interior  Committee  has  put  a  gag  rule 
on  consideration  of  H.R.  11500,  the  bill 
to  guarantee  a  permanent  energy 
shortage. 

Although  over  half-a-hundred  amend- 
ments are  pending  to  title  II  of  the  meas- 
ure, all  debate  on  them  arbitrarily  has 
been  cut  oflf.  Some  people  might  regard 
this  as  pretty  highhanded  and  arbitrary. 

In  large  part  this  snstfu  is  a  result  of 
the  failure  of  members  of  the  majority 
side  of  the  committee  to  be  present  for 
the  committee's  deliberations.  For  them 
now  to  complain  that  the  parliamentary 
situation  is  not  of  their  own  making  is 
as  illogical  as  trying  to  grow  bananas  on 
Pike's  Peak. 

The  attitude  of  the  coal  industry, 
which  the  President  has  asked  to  produce 
a  lot  more  coal,  about  all  this  is  expressed 
in  the  foUowing  telegram  which  I  re- 
ceived late  this  aftemooi|: 


April  4,  1974, 


[Telegram] 

Washington,  D.C. 

April  4,  1974. 
Hon.  Craig  Hosmer, 

House   Committee   on   Interior  and   Insular 
Affairs,  Capitol  Hill,  D.C. 

The  coal  Industry  is  extremely  concerned 
over  action  of  the  Interior  Committee  in 
prematurely  closing  out  consideration  of  title 
II  of  the  surface  mine  reclamation  bill.  Title 
II  contains  the  heart  of  the  bill,  and  the 
committee  has  not  yet  addressed  itself  to  the 
portions  of  title  II  dealing  with  such  vital 
matters  as  areas  unsviitable  for  mining,  un- 
derground mining,  hydrology  and  original 
contour  (including  agricultural  exception)  in 
the  permanent  standards.  Federal  enforce- 
ment, permit  term,  etc.  There  has  been  very 
little  discussion  of  the  permanent  standards 
so  critical  to  the  industry  and  the  essence  of 
reclamation. 

The  coal  industry  has  sincerely  attempted 
to  suggest  revisions  to  what  is  now  unneces- 
sarUy  punitive  and  prohibitory  legislation 
and  to  cooperate  with  the  committee  In  mak- 
ing it  more  realistic  and  as  a  vehicle  for 
effective  reclamation.  However,  the  amend- 
ments considered  to  date  are  peripheral.  We 
have  not  sought,  nor  do  we  want,  to  delay 
consideration  of  H.R.  11500,  but  many  signifi- 
cant issues  have  not  been  taken  up.  We 
believe  the  committee  must  revise  these  pro- 
hibitive provisions  before  reporting  the  bill. 

The  bUl  as  It  now  stands  would  foreclose 
a  major  portion  of  a  vital  energy  resource — 
half  the  Nation's  coal  production — at  a  time 
when  the  Industry  is  being  called  upon  to 
Increase  coal  output  and  help  alleviate  the 
energy  shortage.  We  urge  that  the  committee 
reconsider  its  vote  to  close  consideration  of 
title  n,  or,  in  the  alternative,  to  i-esubmlt 
the  bill  to  the  subcommittees  for  further 
study  and  consideration. 

Carl  E.  Bagge, 
President,  National  Coal  Association. 


SPACE  TECHNOLOGY'S  GIFTS  TO 
EARTH 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  has  carried  a  signif- 
icant article  on  the  importance  of  space 
technology  to  every  American  which  de- 
serves the  attention  of  all  the  Members 
of  Congress.  Mr.  William  B.  Furlong, 
author  of  "Space  Technology's  Gifts  to 
Earth"  has  done  much  to  place  in  per- 
spective the  continued  and  important 
contributions  of  our  national  space  pro- 
gram. I  commend  this  article  to  your 
reading: 

Space  Technology's  Gifts  to  Earth 

They  had  one  thing  in  common — the  Lake 
Forest  businessman,  the  teacher  in  the  Sac- 
ramento high  school,  and  an  elk  named 
Monlque. 

In  Lake  Forest,  the  young  businessman 
swung  his  car  up  the  darkened  driveway. 
The  headlights  cast  a  halo  of  light-against 
the  back  wall  of  the  garage.  He  shut  off  the 
engine,  got  out  of  the  car,  and  headed  for  the 
doorway  to  his  home,  his  path  illuminated 
only  by  the  reflected  glow  of  the  headlights. 

"You  forgot  to  turn  off  your  headlights." 
offered  a  friend. 

He  didn't  even  break  step.  "Everybody 
tells  m©  that,"  he  said  Insouciantly.  He  held 
the  door  open  for  his  guest  and  deliberately — 
even  IndllTerently— left  the  car  lights  burn- 
ing. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

He  wasn't  worried  about  the  battery  wear- 
ing down.  For  he  knew  something  bis  guest 
didn't  know:  the  car  was  equipped  with  a 
device  that  would  automatically  turn  off 
the  headlights  three  minutes  later.  They 
were  supposed  to  stay  on  after  the  driver 
left  the  car — so  that  he  would  have  enough 
light  to  see  by  until  he  was  safely  in  his 
house. 

In  Sacramento,  the  high  school  teacher 
fingered  a  small  ultrasonic  device  aboiit  the 
size  of  a  fountain  pen.  When  one  of  the 
students  in  her  class  had  an  epileptic  fit, 
she  pressed  a  button  on  the  device  and  it 
flashed  an  alarm  in  the  principal's  office. 
Help  came  running  in  abundance;  the  child 
was  given  immediate  aid  and — because  the 
principal's  office  summoned  civil  authorities 
— more  expert  help  from  a  rescue  squad  a 
few  moments  later.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
the  pen  alarm  was  put  to  use;  it  summoned 
help  when  one  youth  cvjt  his  hand  on  a 
band  saw  in  wood  shop,  it  summoned  help 
again  when  another  boy  burned  his  hand 
with  a  welding  torch.  Its  greatest  use — as 
a  device  that  didn't  need  batteries  and  could 
be  used  anywhere  In  the  school — was  In  en- 
abling the  teacher  to  get  help  immediately 
without  sending  a  student  to  the  office  to 
fetch  it.  Thus  it  could  be  used  in  those  small 
disturbances  that — without  prompt  help- 
threaten  to  become  big  ones,  such  as  when 
a  boisteroiis  older  boy  Invades  a  classroom 
and  threatens  or  agitates  the  younger  stu- 
dents. Thiis  this  pen-alarm  becomes  a  for- 
midable ally  for  the  teacher  in  a  time  when 
teaching  has  become  a  test  of  force  as  well 
as  wisdom. 

In  the  wilds  of  Wyoming,  the  elk  named 
Monlque  was  haplessly  squealing  on  her  own 
kind:  she  was  sending  signals  to  a  sateUite 
indicating  where  she  was  going  and  how  she 
got  there.  The  system  Included  an  electronic 
collar  that  could  continue  sending  signals  in 
the  most  frigid  temperatures  of  winter  or  the 
coldest  waters  of  mountain  streams.  Thus  al- 
most every  step  of  Monlque  gave  man — who 
was  too  far  away  to  watch  her — an  idea  of 
the  habits  and  wanderings  of  a  500-pound 
elk.  Other  animals  were  sending  back  similar 
messages  via  satellite,  i.e.,  grizzly  bears  in 
Yellowstone  Park  that  were  giving  informa- 
tion on  their  body  temperature  and  the 
light,  heat,  and  hiunidity  of  the  dens  where 
they  hibernated  for  the  winter.  (The  elec- 
tronic sensors  were  moxinted  on  and  in  the 
animals  while  they  were  under  tranquiliz- 
ers.) Thus  man  was  gaining  a  great  deal  of 
Insight  into  the  workings  of  natxire  though 
the  actual  process  of  nature  was  beyond  his 
sight  and  sense. 

What  did  all  these  people  and  events  have 
In  common? 

They  were  all  using  the  practical,  bread- 
and-butter  benefits  of  space  technology. 

In  the  tumultuous  years  of  man's  march 
to  the  moon,  we  came — as  a  people — to  meas- 
ure the  benefits  of  space  in  terms  of  their 
splrlt-Ufting  aspects.  They  were  many  and 
profound  but  they  did  not  still  the  cries  of 
those  persons  who  said,  "Why  should  we 
spend  money  in  space  when  there  are  so 
many  problems  to  be  solved  here  at  home?" 
The  fact  is  that  space  technology  Is  help- 
ing to  solve  problems  at  home — In  pollution, 
in  communications.  In  housing.  In  food  sup- 
ply. Even  more  unexpectedly,  it's  solving 
everyday  problems  that  are  as  close  to  us  as 
the  stretch  of  our  own  skin. 

The  evidence  Is  in  an  880-page  best  seller 
called  NASA  Patent  Abstracts  Bibliography 
and  it  simply  tells,  In  drab,  diist-dry  lan- 
guage, something  about  the  1,892  NASA- 
owned  inventions  available  for  licensing. 
New  editions  are  coming  out  every  six  months 
at  six  dollars  a  copy,  and  the  prose  they 
offer  comes  alive  only  In  the  applications  of 
space  technology  that  Kte  apparent  in  the 
world  around  us.  "Fat  example: 

The  hard  coating,  resistant  to  high  tem- 
peratures, that  is  now  applied  to  certain 
kltchenware. 
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The  special  metals,  originally  designed  for 
rocket  motor  casings,  that  are  now  being 
used  in  everything  from  scalpels  to  dental 
drills,  from  deep -diving  submerslbles  to 
tooth  caps  and  dental  bridges. 

The  insulation  that  is  so  effective  that 
when  steaming  hot  coffee  is  poured  into  a 
tank  covered  by  it.  the  coffee  loses  less  than 
one  degree  of  temperature  in  a  year. 

The  speed-mc^asuring  device  that  costs 
one-tenth  the  price  of  radar  and  is  being 
tested  by  police  officers  In  Huntsville,  Ala- 
bama, to  track  down  speeders. 

And  this  is  only  a  small  sample  of  the 
spin-offs  of  space.  More  of  the  everyday  uses 
of  space  technology  are  reflected  in  such 
common  aspects  as  clocks  and  cooking,  bat- 
teries and  ball-point  pens. 

Ill  and  around  Los  Angeles,  for  instance, 
there  are  long  stretches  of  freeway  where  the 
concrete  Is  grooved  (with  lines  running 
along  the  highway,  not — as  in  toUway  wake- 
up  warning  systems — across  the  highway) . 
Tens  of  thousands  of  cars  are  driven  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  miles  over  those 
grooved  highways  every  day  with  few  of 
the  drivers  knowing  quite  why  the  grooves 
are  there.  The  fact  is  that  they  are  a  spin- 
off space  designed  to  prevent  splnouts :  NASA 
discovered,  in  research  on  the  landing  of 
high-speed  aircraft,  that  longitudinal  grooves 
In  a  runway  would  prevent  hydroplaning. 
(That's  the  tendency  of  wheels  to  "ride-up" 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  of  wet  or  rain 
swept  runways  instead  of  keeping  solid 
contract  with  the  concrete.)  NASA's  discov- 
ery was  not  merely  important  to  the  past 
but  to  the  future:  the  space  shuttle  wUl 
be  landing,  like  a  plane,  at  very  high  speeds 
on  a  landing  strip  at  Cape  Kennedy,  when 
there  Is  no  gujurantee  that  it  won't  be  rain- 
ing in  Florida.  The  usefulness  of  such 
grooves  not  only  in  airplane  runways  but 
m  high-speed  highways  was  obvious.  The 
result  is  that  on  those  stretches  in  Cali- 
fornia where  highways  are  grooved,  the  num- 
ber of  wet-weather  accidents  declined  75 
percent  and  the  number  of  fatalities  was  cut 
97  percent. 

Similarly  in  the  clEissroom:  there  are  an 
estimated  20,000  to  25,000  teachers  who  are 
putting  spin-offs  of  space  Into  practice  every 
day  and  only  a  very  few  of  their  students 
are  aware  of  the  origins  of  that  practice.  One 
notable  example  is  an  "automated  attend- 
ance accounting"  system  that  allows  each 
of  the  teachers  in  seventy-six  classrooms  of 
John  F.  Kennedy  High  School  In  Sacramen- 
to to  relay  attendance  figures  at  the  start  of 
every  period  to  a  central  data  bank  In  the 
school  office.  Not  only  does  it  provide  a  con- 
tinuing check  on  students  who  are  truant 
but  on  those  who  ^xe  trying  to  "cover"  by 
attending  morning  classes  before  splitting. 
Yet  there  is  none  of  the  time-consuming 
paperwork  involved;  all  the  teacher  does 
Is  press  appropriate  buttons  on  a  small  con- 
sole on  her  desk.  She  saves  the  students' 
time  and  devotes  it  to  teaching  because  she 
doesn't  have  to  call  roll;  she  saves  her  own 
time  because  she  doesn't  have  to  go  through 
paperwork:  it's  estimated  that  the  average 
teacher  saves  forty  minutes  or  more  every 
day  by  the  reports  she  does  not  have  to 
write.  The  system  is  based  on  a  small 
computer  originally  used  to  monitor  radio 
signals  from  outer  space  on  the  Mariner 
flights — with  engineers  from  the  Jet  Pro- 
pvilslon  Laboratory  providing  the  logic  sys- 
tems that  would  convert  the  space  system 
to  school  use. 

And  all  this  is  just  a  start.  There  are 
many  applications — such  as  fashion  and 
fabric — whM«  spinoffs  from  space  may 
revolutionize  present  practices.  The  astro- 
nauts, for  example,  wore  special  underwear 
ci^led  constant-wear  garments  that  provided 
unusual  long-wear  suppc^rt  without  compro- 
mising flexibility,  no  matter  how  tight  the 
fit.  They  could  obviously  be  redesigned  to- 
day,  not   only   as   undergarments  for  both 
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— i  Just  one  of  many  obvious  appUca- 

Uona — but  aa  the  precursors  of  the  tlgbt-sult 
atyle  thai  la  ao  often  aesociated  plctorlally 
with  the  igiaoe  age.  UoreoTer,  the  space  age 
turned  up  slgnlfloant  new  developmanta  In 
tabiica:  one  of  them,  orlglnaUy  designed  as 
a  auperlnsulating  material  is  made  with  a 
metalUsed  nylon  or  taffeU,  is  heat-reflective, 
yet  Is  porous  and  machine -washable.  One 
day  that  fabric  will  turn  up  all  over  the 
country  In  such  Itema  as  bedclothes,  draper- 
ies, awnings  for  patios,  and  even  tents.  An- 
other fabric  that  has  already  excited  certain 
people— most  eminently  those  serving  sports- 
man— Is  made  by  laminating  a  special  plastic 
material  with  an  extremely  thba  coating  of 
aluminum  that  is  a  half  of  a  thousandth  of 
an  Inch  thick.  It  weighs  only  a  few  ounces 
and  Is  extremely  compact:    an  elghty-flve 
square-foot  blanket  of  It — enough  to  cover  a 
king-sized  bed — can  be  folded  easily  Into  a 
packet  the  size  of  a  pack  of  cigarettes  and 
sttiffed  Into  the  pocket  of  a  wlndbreaker.  Yet 
the  fabric  is  waterproof,  wlndproof,  and  ex- 
ceptionally strong:  it  Is  strong  enough  to  be 
used  as  a  stretcher  in  emergencies.  It  Is  also 
economical;  some  blankets  have  been  made 
out  of  it  and  marketed  for  less  than  four 
doOacs.  The  buyers:  outdoorsmen  who  have 
to  spend  many  days  and  nights  exposed  to 
the  whim  of  nature.  Por  this  fabric  has  an 
asset  that  no  other  outdoors  garment  poo- 
aesses  in  such  quantity:  It  provides  complete 
protection  from  the  ccHd  by  keeping  body 
heat  In — yet  it  can   be  reversed   and  serve 
equally  well  In  keeping  external  heat  out. 

Housing  Is  yet  another  area  where  research 
for  space  is  leading  to  dramatic  f>ew  develop- 
ments for  the  earthbound.  A  number  of 
space-devvloped  techniques  and  materials  led 
to  taje  development  of  a  prefabricated  modu- 
lar housing  that  is  Just  beginning  to  be  use- 
ful In  attacking  certain  of  the  nations  social 
problems:  an  aerospace  company  used  these 
concepts  to  come  up  wltti  cabin-type  dwell- 
ings for  migrant  farm-workers  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  of  California.  An  adaptation 
of  the  Apono  fuel  cell  can  be  used  to  supply 
electricity  not  only  to  homes  but  to  entire 
towns:  a  condominium  subdivision  in  Far- 
mlngton.  Connecticut,  is  already  c^>eratlng 
on  a  demomrtratlon  model.  A  new  system  of 
^•ctrtaa  wiring,  which  makes  Installing  an 
•ntlre  electrical  system  as  easy  as  using 
Scotch  tape,  has  already  been  built  into  a 
hotel  In  Mariana  Del  Bey  In  California. 

The  link  between  space  demands  and 
«^*Wy  needs  Is  reflected  dramatlcaUy  m  this 
wiring.  NASA  needed  lightness  and  efficiency 
In  Its  electrical  system  In  the  spacecraft; 
It  also  wanted  safety  and  accessibility.  In 
■hort.  NASA  didnt  want  its  astronauts  to 
be  living  like  the  rest  of  us  carrying  around 
110  volts  of  danger  In  their  living  quarters 
and  having  to  tear  out  a  wall  to  check  the 
wiring,  cnje  standard  1  lO-to-220-volt  wlr- 
****  >»•  —  many  homeowners  know,  quite 
dangerous  unless  it  is  enclosed  in  heavy 
metal  tubes  and  mounted  inside  the  walls  of 
the  home  out  of  the  reach  of  chUdren 
or  their  fathers.)  So  NASA  cai^.up  with  a 
way  of  decreasing  the  Toltage  to  2-to-6  volts 
and  then  stepping  It  up  again  where  high 
voltage  was  needed  at  switches  and  outlets. 
Moreover,  It  came  up  with  a  marvelously 
tlmple  way  of  InataUlng  wire  between  the 
switches  and  outlets.  Instead  of  using  the 
thick,  round  tube-enclosed  wire  customarily 
installed  In  homes.  It  came  up  with  two  very 
thin,  very  Hat  wires  that  could  be  embedded, 
side  by  side,  in  a  plastic  strip  as  thin  and 
pliable  as  a  hair  ribbon.  It  was  safe,  light,  ef- 
ficient, and  It  could  be  bent  easily  to  conform 
to  any  oaunal  shape  or  pattern.  Meet  of  aU 
adhesive  could  be  appUed  to  tt«  back  side. 
This  means  K  eould  be  pasted  to  a  wall  as 
easUy  as  a  long  strip  of  adhesive  tM>e.  And 
It  is  so  thm  that  It  can  be  painted  or  eovwed 
o*er  with  wal^per  and  never  be  noticed. 
■"»  «>•»  electrical  wiring  system  will  save  up 
to  thlrty-ftve  doUan  a  room  In  constructlcm 
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costs  and  it  possesses  an  extra  economy  that 
present  systems  can  never  match:  it  can  be 
peeled  off  and  applied  elsewhere  whenever  the 
electrical  system  has  to  be  changed. 

The  range  and  variety  of  the  spin-offs  in 
space  aU  but  defy  the  imagination.  Some  of 
them  are  highly  scientific:  It  was  as  a  result 
of  research  at  the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Be- 
search  center  that  a  way  was  found  to  plate 
an  entire  computer  on  a  sjnall  chip  less  than 
one- tenth  of  an  inch  across;  this  single 
scientific  advance  contaias  the  seeds  of  a 
conceptual  leap  that  may  one  day  bridge  the 
sap  between  the  single-dimensioned  com- 
puter and  the  elaborate  three-dimensional 
tracery  of  the  nerve  cells  la  the  human  brain. 
Some  of  them  are  highly  earthy:  it  was  as 
a  result  of  the  heavy  breathing,  and  the  fog- 
glng-up  of  astronaut  Gene  Cernan's  visor 
on  the  flight  of  Gemini  9— at  one  time  dur- 
ing his  spacewalk  he  could  see  out  only 
through  a  very  small  clear  spot  in  front  of 
his  nose — that  NASA  cama  up  with  an  anti- 
fogglng  agent  that  can  be  used  on  automo- 
bile windows  or  eyeglasses  or  the  visors  of 
helmets  worn  by  pollcemeo  and  firemen. 

Some  of  the  most  significant  spin-offs  of 
space  developed  out  of  tragedies  that  were 
international  In  their  Impact — i.e.,  the  fire 
in  the  spacecraft  In  January.  1967,  that 
snuffed  out  the  lives  of  three  astronauts: 
Gus  Grissom,  Edward  White,  and  Roger  B. 
Chaffee.  That  tragedy  not  only  touched  off  a 
profound  investigation  of  everything  In  or 
around  the  spacecraft  but  It  ignited  the  most 
Intensive  stv.dy  of  flame  and  fire  in  the 
history  of  man.  Out  of  both  came  new  clothes, 
new  paints,  new  systems  of  Insulation  that 
might  be  used  to  reduce  the  deadly  toll  from 
fire;  in  the  U.S.  alone  it  has  reached  the 
figure  of  12.000  deaths  and  $2.2  biUion 
wasted  annuaUy  hi  fires  that  could  be  pre- 
vented. 

The  new  clothes  are  so  effective  that  a 
man  can  hold  a  welding  torch  to  a  sleeve 
made  of  these  fabrics  and  never  feel  a  thing 
on  his  arm. 

The  paints  are  so  effective  that,  far  from 
bursting  into  flame  and  feeding  the  fire,  they 
swell  up  and  provide  a  shield  against  the 
flame  for  whatever  is  underneath  the  paint 
(i.e.,  wood). 

The  Insulation  is  so  eflSectlve  that,  in  a 
test  performed  on  dummy-filled  old  planes 
in  Houston,  It  was  found  that  persons  in 
the  Insulated  portion  of  the  plane  could 
survive  for  up  to  forty-five  minutes  longer 
than  those  in  a  nonlnsulated  portion.  (This 
aroused  yet  another  thought:  the  same  in- 
sulation. If  applied  to  automobiles,  might 
save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  persons  trapped 
inside  burning  cars— perhaps  unconscious— 
when  fuel  tanks  explode.) 

There  were  many  other  antlflre  develop- 
ments In  the  hands  of  NASA— a  new  breath- 
ing apparatus  for  firemen,  a  new  antlflre 
foam,  even  a  definitive  catalogue  of  the 
toxic  gases  given  off  by  various  substances 
when  they  are  set  afire.  The  latter  had  partic- 
ular point.  For  the  astronauts  in  the  fire 
in  the  spacecraft  did  not  literally  burn  to 
death;  their  flight  suits  gav«  them  consider- 
able protection  against  the  flames  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  fire.  The  official  cause  of 
death  was  asphyxiation  due  to  the  inhalation 
of  toxic  gases.  The  evidence  Is  that  the  astro- 
nauts probably  lost  consciousness  within 
fifteen  to  thirty  seconds  after  their  life-sup- 
port systems  Introduced  toislc  gases  Instead 
of  oxygen  Into  their  breathing  apparatus 
Other  evidence  has  turned  up  that  some  of 
the  fatalities  In  recent  low-altitude  com- 
mercial plane  crashes  were  due  to  Inhalation 
of  toxic  gases  given  off  by  burning  substances 
In  the  cabin  and  not  by  the  flames;  indeed, 
some  people  appeared  to  lose  consciousness 
before  they  even  made  much  of  a  move  to 
save  themselves.  The  Investigation  of  NASA 
into  the  toxic  gases  given  ot  by  various  sub- 
stances at  various  temperatores  may  one  day 
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prove  to  be  most  significant  In  the  selection 
of  materials  used  in  passenger  planes 
designed  to  minimize  the  threat  of  fire. 

All  this  Is  only  a  small  sample  of  the  spin- 
offs from  space.  Ovel-all,  NASA  has  some  one 
million  scientific  papers  based  unon  sna-'e 
research  and  any  or  all  of  them  might  turn 
up  with  products  useful  on  earth.  There's  a 
quick -drying  highway  patching  system  that 
might  be  used  to  repair  roadways  in  the  low- 
traffic  hours  before  dawn  instead  of  tying  up 
major  highways  for  day  after  day  and  hour 
after  hour  of  peak -rush  tKafflc.  There's  an 
energy-absorbing  system  that  has  been  ap- 
plied to  everything  from  auto  bumpers  to 
guard  rails  so  that  colllslens  will  be  less 
lethal.  There's  an  application  for  a  machine 
like  a  lunar  rover  that  could  be  used  as  an 
unmanned  rescue  vehicle  operated  by  re- 
mote control  in  mine  disasters.  There's  a 
laser  system  that  can  be  used  by  surveyors 
In  areas  such  as  forests  that  have  difficult 
obstacles  barring  normal  surveying  systems. 
There  are  many  test  devices  that,  for  the 
first  time,  give  business  researchers  the 
chance  to  test  materials  and  devices  without 
destroying  them  during  the  test:  one  ex- 
ample is  a  space -originated  Infrared  system 
of  examining  what  is  happening  at  each  and 
all  of  600,000  different  poiats  on  a  rubber 
tire  every  second  while  the  tire  Is  wheeling 
at  as  much  as  400  mph. 

There  Is  so  much  material.  In  fact,  that 
NASA  has  set  up  six  data  backs  and  dissem- 
ination centers  around  the  country  to  help 
prospectors  sift  through  it.  The  fee  for  a 
single  search  ranges  from  $80  to  $300,  de- 
pending on  the  complexity  of  the  subject; 
for  a  year -long  access,  the  fees  range  from 
$2,000  to  $20,000.  Some  2,000  companies  pay 
those  prices  because  the  dollars  they  pay 
NASA  may  save  them  mllllans  of  dollars  in 
repeating,  unwittingly,  research  that  NASA 
has  already  performed  in  the  space  pro- 
gram. Not  too  long  ago,  for  example,  Owens- 
Illinois,  Inc. — one  of  the  world's  largest 
makers  of  glass  and  glass  products — won- 
dered If  there  was  a  way  to  get  quicker  and 
more  precise  readings  from  Intensely  hot 
ovens  where  certain  glass  products  are  cooled 
gradxially  so  that  strains  or  ftaws  are  not  in- 
troduced into  the  glass.  It  oould,  of  course, 
launch  a  research  program  itself  to  see  if  the 
Intense  heat  would  affect  tl»  telemetry  sig- 
nals from  within  the  oven,  or  whether  it 
would  affect  the  instrumeatation.  But  it 
pays  NASA  an  average  of  $14,000  a  year  to 
search  what  NASA  has  filed  away.  The  re- 
sponse from  NASA:  the  heat  wouldn't  affect 
the  actual  telemetry  signal  but  NASA — 
which  had  been  deeply  In^tolved  In  high- 
temperature  research  because  of  the  heat  of 
the  sun  In  space — said  that  It  had  not  yet 
found  Instruments  which  could  survive  the 
extreme  beat  of  the  kind  within  these  p.ar- 
ticular  ovens.  "If  we  hadn't  the  benefit  of 
NASA's  experience,"  says  one  Owens-Illinois 
spokesman,  "we  might  have  ppent  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  tryilng  to  develop 
such  instruments."  j 

All  of  these  ^in-offs  had  one  thing  in 
common:  nobody  thought  of  them  tiefore- 
hand— not  even  NA.SA.  NASA  was  thinking 
of  other  things — of  their  applications  in 
space — and  these  benefits  Just  developed  hi- 
dlrectly  out  of  that  effort.  But  there  is  an- 
other whole  category  of  spaoe  benefits  that 
are  not  indirect.  They  were  Intended  and  de- 
signed oeforehand  to  benefit  people  on  earth 
by  using  the  high  technology  of  space.  As  it 
happens,  these  direct  benefits  are  as  spectac- 
ular, and  often  better  known,  than  the  Indi- 
rect benefits. 

Consider  television:  we've  been  able  to 
see  three  Olympics  and  a  large  number  of 
other  international  events — including  many 
Apollo  moon  missions — because  of  satellites 
in  spaoe  that  relay  signals  across  oceans  and 
continents.  All  this  enlarged  and  exalted 
our  Uves— but  It  was  no  surprise:   it  was 
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planned  this  way  and  carried   out  pretty 
much  the  way  It  wm  planned. 

Similarly  with  weather  satellites:  they 
were  launched  with  the  specific  purpose 
of  Improving  our  understanding  of  the 
weather.  The  only  surprise  Is  In  the  mag- 
nificent manner  that  they've  helped.  It  was 
only  a  generation  or  so  ago  that  hurricanes 
were  Incredible  killers.  One  of  them  took 
6,000  lives  In  Texas  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. Another  took  4,000  lives  In  the  West 
Indies  In  1928.  Still  another  took  1,500  lives 
in  Mexico  as  recently  as  1959.  Yet  the  United 
States  has  been  hit  twice  in  the  last  four 
years  by  klller-hurrlcanes — Camllle  in  Au- 
gust, 1969,  and  Agnes  in  the  spring  of 
1972 — at  the  cost  of  a  few  hundred  lives. 
(And  with  Agnes,  it  was  the  floods  that 
erupted  from  the  heavy  rains — more  than  25 
cubic  miles  of  rains  fell — in  the  wake  of 
Agnes  that  took  most  of  the  toll  In  that 
disaster.)  The  reason  Is  that  we  could  pre- 
pare for  the  onslaught  of  the  hurricanes — 
in  some  cases  evacuating  entire  villages  and 
towns — because  the  weather  eye-ln-the-sky 
was  keeping  close  track  of  the  hurricanes' 
fcalldup  and  the  direction  they  were  taking. 
The  same  thing  happened  with  tornadoes:  at 
one  time  thousands  of  people  died  In  tor- 
nadoes every  year  but  only  twenty-seven  were 
killed  last  year.  This  was  a  reflection  of  the 
overall  Improvement  of  forecasting  where 
these  savage  winds — which  twist  at  twice  the 
speed  of  hurricane  winds — will  strike;  but 
much  of  that  Improvement  Is  due  to  in- 
creased vigilance  from  space:  the  first 
weather  photographs  came  in  once  a  day; 
now  they  come  in  every  thirteen  minutes 
during  the  daylight  hours  and  soon  they'll 
be  coming  In  every  ten  minutes  day  and 
night  (which  will  be  of  particular  help  to 
the  South,  where  there  is  a  high  propor- 
tion of  nighttime  tornadoes) . 

The  benefits  of  weather  satellites  turned 
out  to  be  local  as  well  as  regional.  In  July, 
1969,  when  Hurricane  Bernlce  hurled  six- 
foot  breakers  onto  the  beaches  near  Los 
Angeles,  a  warning  from  the  weather  satel- 
lites enabled  local  authorities  to  get  addi- 
tional lifeguards  on  duty  In  a  hurry,  to 
rescue  the  more  than  250  people  who  were 
caught  by  surprise — and  might  have 
drowned — by  the  high  wave  action.  In  No- 
vember, 1969,  a  picture  received  from  a 
satellite  helped  a  Boston-based  rescue  party 
avoid  squalls  and  thus  save  time  on  Its  way 
to  pick  up  the  crew  of  a  tanker  that  was 
breaking  up  in  the  Atlantic.  In  August,  1970, 
the  U.S.  freighter  Norma  Lykes  was  able  to 
avoid  Hurricane  LcMralne  in  the  central 
Pacific,  thanks  largely  to  Information  re- 
ceived from  space.  On  October  14,  1969,  the 
weather  satellites  flashed  warnings  on  an 
early  season  and  very  heavy  snowfall  to  cattle- 
men in  Montana;  as  a  result  they  were  able  to 
take  precautions  to  save  the  lives  of  their 
livestock.  On  the  other  side  of  the  same 
coin,  raisin  growers  In  California,  who  were 
scrambling  to  protect  their  crops  against 
expected  heavy  rains  on  Augtist  29,  1970, 
were — on  the  basis  of  space  observations — 
told  not  to  bother:  the  rains  wouldn't  hit 
them.  Thus  they  were  able  to  save  thou- 
sands of  dollars  that  were  better  Invested 
against  the  danger  of  a  real  threat. 

Many  of  the  direct  benefits  of  space  are 
due  to  the  enormous  flexibUity  of  the  cam- 
eras in  the  satellites.  Because  they  are  so 
far  from  earth,  they  can  sweep  an  area  so 
vast  that  no  highflying  photo-reconnaissance 
plane  could  ever  match  it.  Such  a  plane 
would  have  to  spend  forty-six  years  In  pho- 
tographing from  the  air  the  same  area  that 
a  satellite  scans  photographically  In  only 
eighteen  days.  At  the  same  time,  space 
cameras  can  focus  with  startling  clarity  on 
the  smallest  detail  on  earth :  certain  of  them 
can  bring  any  one  inch  of  earth  Into  sharp 
focus  from  100  mllee  In  space.  That  means 
a  camera  100  miles  in  spmce  can  peer  down 
and  see  if  the  shoulder  Insignia  of  an  of- 
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fleer  at  a  particular  military  Installation 
has  been  changed  from  colonel  to  brigadier 
general.  And  thus,  by  implication,  it  can 
tell  whether  that  military  Installation  is 
likely  to  assume  a  different  significance  in 
military  affairs. 

That  versatility  has  Inunense  significance 
to  the  population  on  earth,  particularly  in 
helping  solve  Its  peaceful  and  social  prob- 
lems. In  order  to  develop  a  cohesive  plan  for 
attacking  some  of  its  urban  ills,  Los  Angeles, 
for  example,  decided  to  start  by  getting  a 
detailed  overview  of  the  city — a  picture  of 
every  street,  every  vacant  lot,  every  build- 
ing, Intersection  and  freeway.  It  would  have 
cost  as  much  as  $1,000,000  to  photograph 
the  city  from  a  plane.  But  it  cost  only  $15.- 
000  to  get  Just-as-clear  photographs  from  a 
space  satellite — and  certain  techniques  used 
in  space  photography  were  able  to  add  the 
information  about  the  state  of  decline  or 
decay  of  many  structures  in  the  city. 

Those  same  skills  can  be  turned  loose  on 
spotting  water  and  air  pollution:  the  space 
satellites  have  been  used  for  everything  from 
determining  not  only  the  quantity  of  pollu- 
tion over  the  freeways  In  Los  Angeles  but  the 
chemical  content  of  that  pollution.  They've 
photographed  pollutants  po\ulng  into  the 
San  Gabriel  and  Laguna  rivers  near  Los  An- 
geles, measured  the  widening  rim  of  pollu- 
tion in  the  oceans  bordering  the  industrial 
areas  of  the  world,  and  provided  photographs 
sought  as  evidence  in  a  legal  effort  to  end 
pollution  in  Lake  Champlain.  And  their  ca- 
pability is  ever  greater  for  they  can  not  only 
photograph  the  rising  degree  of  pollution 
anywhere  In  the  world  but  they  can  allow 
earthbound  scientists  to  measure  the  rise  In 
any  one  area  against  Indiistrial  activity  In 
that  area  and  determine  Just  how  much  a 
certain  Increase  In  industrial  activity  will 
contribute  to  a  rise  In  pollution — if  any. 

The  direct  opportunities  of  space  research 
are  being  expanded  swiftly.  In  the  summer  of 
1972,  an  unmanned  satellite  called  ERTS  (for 
Earth  Resources  Technology  Satellite)  was 
launched  with  a  mission  involving  some  328 
different  experiments.  In  Its  first  few  months 
in  space,  ERTS  exposed  timber  In  Oklahoma 
that  had  been  damaged  by  chemicals,  re- 
vealed imdlscovered  faults  in  California's 
Monterey  region,  and  led  geologists  to  traces 
of  an  old  volcano  in  Nevada  that  subterra- 
nean forces  seemed  to  be  lifting.  Among  other 
things,  ERTS  and  its  sucessor  satellites  were 
observing: 

The  success  of  land  replanted  after  having 
been  ripped  off  for  strip  mining  in  Ohio. 

Damage  to  vegetation  from  highway  con- 
struction in  Maine. 

The  formation  and  location  of  Icebergs  in 
the  Antarctic. 

The  impact  of  winter  weather  on  the  lee, 
or  southeast,  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

And  this  Is  but  a  small  part  of  the  oppor- 
timity  at  hand.  Consider  that,  with  space 
technology,  the  United  States  has  the  re- 
sources not  only  to  photograph  every  single 
farm  In  the  world  but  to  tell  what  crop  is 
being  raised  on  that  farm,  whether  the  crop 
is  young  or  old,  whether  It  Is  healthy  or  dis- 
eased, and  what  the  yield  wlU  be.  It  can  tell 
not  only  what  land  lies  In  the  path  of  advanc- 
ing disease  but  it  can  do  something  almost 
impossible  for  the  bare  eye:  it  can  detect  the 
larvae  of  locusts  and — many  months  before 
the  plague  of  locusts  becomes  real — direct  a 
crop-saving  campaign  against  the  larvae.  It 
can  decrease  pollution.  Increase  productivity, 
and  save  money  for  the  farmer  by  telling  him 
not  only  that  his  crop  may  be  hit  by  a  dis- 
ease or  pest  attack — one  requiring  the  use  of 
chemicals  to  offset — but  exactly  what  section 
of  his  crop  might  be  In  danger.  (Thus  a 
farmer  In  Lowa  might  be  able  to  treaty  only 
a  specific  100  acres  of  cropland  Instead  of 
pouring  chemicals  indiscriminately  on  400  or 
600  acres  of  crops  because  of  a  fear  that  they 
would  all  be  threatened.)  In  short,  the  U.S. 
has  the  skills — if  all  nations  In  the  world 
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have  the  discipline — to  mount  a  concerted, 
cohesive  attack  on  the  most  devastating  killer 
of  man  in  today's  world:  famine. 

Or  consider  another  problem :  the  shortage 
of  energy  and  mineral  and  natural  resources. 
To  save  wood,  the  space  satellites  can  im- 
prove the  attack  on  forest  fires  because  they 
can  do  something  which  has  heretofore  been 
beyond  man's  power — spot  the  fires  burning 
in  places  which  man  has  never  seen.  To  lo- 
cate certain  minerals,  the  space  satellites  can 
take  Infrared  photographs  which  hint  at  the 
placement  of  underground  deposits.  To  ease 
the  energy  problem,  space  satellites  can  not 
only  locate  mineral  deposits  but  pinpoint  the 
location  of  deposits  of  another  and  cheaper 
form  of  energy — geothermal  deposits. 

And  there  is  yet  a  higher  benefit;  through 
our  experience  with  space  we  can  organize 
methods  not  only  of  discovery  but  of  trans- 
portation of  the  earth's  resources  to  the  peo- 
ple who  most  need  them.  For  one  of  the 
seldom-cited  benefits  of  space  was  the  Insight 
we  gatoed  in  how  to  organize  an  attack  on 
a  huge  and  even  impossible  problem,  to  mo- 
bilize— in  the  words  of  one  commentator— 
"techniques  for  directing  the  massed  en- 
deavor of  scores  of  thousands  of  minds  in  a 
close-knit,  mutually  enhanclve  combination 
of  government,  university,  and  private  In- 
dustry. This  Is,  potentially,  the  most  power- 
ful tool  In  man's  history." 

The  irony  is  that  having  had  the  tool,  we 
put  it  aside.  We  put  it  aside  though  we  recog- 
nized the  problems  that  It  might  solve.  We 
put  it  aside  at  the  behest  of  a  good  many 
conscientious  people  who  demanded  the  solu- 
tion of  those  problems  and  saw  space  science 
as  a  competitor  instead  of  a  contributor  to 
those  solutions.  In  Insisting  that  space 
science  must  wait  until  all  the  problems  at 
home  are  solved,  they  did  not  recognize  two 
things:  (a)  that  space  science  might  be  used 
to  help  solve  those  problems,  and  (b)  that 
the  world's  problems  will  never  altogether  be 
solved — If  Columbus  had  to  wait  until  all  of 
Europe's  problems  were  solved  before  em- 
barking for  the  New  World,  he'd  stUl  be  wait- 
ing. 

Nevertheless,  the  opportunities  In  space — 
for  bread-and-butter  offerings  as  well  as  the 
lifting  of  the  spirit — are  so  great  that  they 
have  already  begun  to  affect  our  everyday 
lives.  They  lack  not  reality  but  recognition. 
And  that,  too,  may  come  In  the  days  and 
years  that  will  ever  follow  the  most  memor- 
able moments  in  man's  ceaseless  quest  to  ex- 
tend his  reach. 


JOBS  FOR  VETERANS  NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  4,  1974 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  I,  as  every  other  Member  of  the 
Congress,  have  received  a  "A  Report  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
History  of  the  Jobs  for  Veterans  National 
Committee."  I  found  it  most  interesting 
reading  and  I  am  sure  that  my  fellow 
Members  also  found  it  so. 

The  President's  Committee  was  estab- 
lished in  October  1970  to  help  make  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  aware  that 
a  very  large  number  of  men  and  women 
were  leaving  the  service  of  their  country 
and  that  many  were  having  difficulty 
finding  employment.  Since  the  formation 
of  the  committee,  the  unwnployment  rate 
for  Vietnam-era  veterans  has  dropped 
dramatically. 
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In  the  early  months  of  1971  the  jobless 
rate  for  Vietnam-era  veterans  was  near- 
ly 11  percent.  Today  that  figure  has  been 
more  than  cut  In  half.  The  slogan  "Don't 
Porget— Hire  the  Vet,"  that  was  the 
catch  phrase  of  the  national  commit- 
tee's advertising  campaign,  was  and  is 
familiar  throughout  the  Nation. 

Then  are  other  activities  that  this 
committee,  headed  by  Hon.  James  P. 
Oates.  Jr.,  energized,  promoted,  and  par- 
ticipated In.  It  was  a  gigantic  effort  of  a 
small  staff  and  the  effects  were  salutary 
in  all  aspects.  We,  in  the  Congress,  and 
all  citlsens  who  have  regard  for  our 
young  veterans,  owe  this  committee 
thanks  and  highest  commendation  for  a 
job  w^  done. 

With  the  decline  in  the  unemployment 
Tute.  the  committee  is  closing  its  doors, 
Us  primary  Job  proudly  concluded.  There 
are  still  Vietnam-era  veterans  having 
oifflcul^  finding  employment  and  so  the 
ZMcenary  effort  to  continue  and  complete 
the  Job  win  be  taken  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
mtaat  of  Labor  and  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen.  I  have  been  assured  and 
I  can  assure  you  today,  that  the  alliance 
under  the  leadership  of  retired  Marine 
Corps  MaJ.  Gen.  John  Condon,  will  con- 
ttnue  stfong  effort  oo  the  veterans  be- 
nalz. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  take  this  moment  to  com- 
mend the  national  committee.  It  is 
particularly  fitting  in  light  of  the  recent 
OMcrvance  of  "Honor  Vietnam  Veterans 
uay  tliat  we  should  renew  our  awareness 
of  our  debt  to  a  new  genwation  of  young 
veterans.  ^ 
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third  runnerup,  indeed  a  high  honor. 
President  Nixon  presented  him  with  his 
award  at  a  special  White  House  cere- 
mony. There  are  other  special  events  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  for  all  10  regional 
finalists. 

Robert  was  one  of  nine  regional  win- 
ners who  received  a  $500  scholarship 
from  prize  money  provided  annually  by 
the  Reader's  Digest  Foundation  for  the 
Boy  of  the  Year  project. 

Candidates  in  the  nationwide  competi- 
tion represent  more  than  a  million  mem- 
bers of  the  1.100  community-based  Boys' 
Clubs  of  49  States.  Each  candidate  is 
judged  on  the  basis  of  service  to  home, 
church,  school,  community,  and  Bovs' 
Club. 

Robert  is  a  student  at  El  Monte  High 
School.  He  has  an  outstanding  record 
of  community  achievements,  ranging 
from  serving  as  a  volunteer  summer  tu- 
tor to  participation  in  voter  registration 
projects  for  elderly  citizens,  and  has  been 
a  member  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Boys'  Club  for  the  past  7  years.  Both  he 
his  family,  and  Clay  Hollopeter.  the  ex- 
cellent and  dedicated  director  of  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Boys'  Club,  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  this  achievement.  I  am  proud 
to  know  and  represent  them. 
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NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN 
VOTERS  SUPPORTS  CUYAHOGA 
VALLEY  PARK  BILL 


ROBERT  GUTIERREZ  OP  EL  MONTE 
NAMED  REGIONAL  BOY  OP  THE 
YEAR 


HOif^ORGE  L  DANIELSON 

\  or  CAuroaxiA 

IN  THK  HODBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  4.  1974 

Mr.  DANIEMJON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
great  jJleasure  in  calUng  to  the  attention 
ol  my  coUeagues  the  fact  that  Robert 
Gutierrez,  a  constituent  of  mine  has 
been  named  the  southern  Pacific  re- 
^onal  winner  in  the  28th  annual  Boy  of 
the  Year  competition  of  the  Boys'  Clubs 
of  America.  This  Is  a  great  honor  for 
Robert,  who  is  15  years  old,  and  I  wish 
to  congratulate  him  for  his  accomplish- 
ments. 

Announcement  of  Robert's  selection 
was  made  by  William  R.  Bricker,  na- 
tional dh-ector  of  the  Boys'  CTub  of 
America,  who  said  young  Gutierrez  was 
sMected  as  best  candidate  of  aU  entries 
submitted  from  the  southern  Pacific  re- 
gion, which  Includes  109  Boys'  Clubs 
throughout  southern  California  Ari- 
zona, Utah,  Hawaii,  and  most  of  Nevada. 

Robert,  who  lives  at  11737  Magnolia 
Avenue,  El  Monte,  came  to  Washington 
to  compete  before  a  national  selection 
committee  with  nhie  other  regional  win- 
ners for  the  national  honor.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Clayton  Hollopeter  exec- 
uUve  director  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Boys'  CTub.  Robert  was  selected  as  the 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF  oas> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4.  1974 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bm  to  establish  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  Na- 
faonal  Historical  Paris  and  Recreation 
Area  between  Akron  aad  Cleveland,  Ohio 
has  received  wide  State  and  local  sup- 
port Over  60  State  and  local  organi2a- 
tions  have  endorsed  the  proposal  and 
support  is  growing  daily.  In  the  past  few 
weeks,  several  thousand  residents  of  the 
Akron-Cleveland  area  have  signed  peti- 
twns  asking  for  enactment  of  the  park 

The  proposal  has  strong  national  sup- 
port as  weU.  All  of  the  major  park  and 
conservation  organizations  in  our  coun- 
try have  endorsed  the  proposal:  The 
Sierra  Club.  Wilderness  Society.  National 
Audubon  Society,  National  Parks  and 
Conservation  Association,  National  Wild- 
life FederaUon,  American  Rivers  Con- 
servation Council,  Izaak  Walton  League 
National  Recreation  and  Parts  Associa- 
tion, Friends  of  the  Earth,  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Center,  and  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to 
your  attention  another  endorsement 
which  signals  the  national  character 
and  significance  of  the  Cuyahoga  VaUey 
The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
l^ted  States  have  expressed  their  sup- 
port for  the  park  bill.  Because  their  words 
express  so  clearly  and  well  the  need  to 
preserve  this  magnificent  resource  I 
insert  at  this  time  a  copy  of  the  league's 
letter  to  Congressman  Taylor,  chairman 
of  the  Interior  Subcommittee  on  Parks 
and  Recreation: 


The  League  op  WoMtN  Votebs  of 
THE    United    Stat«s, 

Washington.  D.C..  March  28.  1974 
Hon.  Roy  A.  Taylor, 

Chairman.  Subcommittea  on  National  Parka 
and  Recreation.  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  House  of  Heme- 
sentatives.  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear    Congressman    T*ylor:    We    under- 
stand  that  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  has  been  considering 
legislation  which  would  astabUsh  the  Cuva- 
hoga   Valley   National   Historical   Park   and 
Recreation    Area.    The    i;«ague    of    Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States,  after  consulta- 
tion   with    the    Leagues   of    Women    Voters 
in  Cuyahoga  County  and  Summit  Countv 
Ohio  supports  this  proposal 

The  Cuyahoga  Valley,  between  Cleveland 
and  Akron  is  an  area  of  special  historical 
and  environmental  Blgnlflcance.  Althoueh 
the  area  north  and  south  of  the  Valley  is 
highly  urbanized,  the  Valley  itself  has  re- 
malned  almost  as  It  was  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Unique  blologldal  and  geological 
areas  have  been  left  undisturbed;  parts  of 
the  Canal  are  National  Historical  Landmarks- 
and  one  gorge  is  a  National  Natural  Landl 
mark  As  the  last  large  green  area  between 
Cleveland  and  Akron,  th0  Valley  is  threat- 
ened by  urban  sprawl.  If  tts  woodlands  give 
way  to  asphalt,  the  two  ciUes  will  become  one 
megalopolis.  j 

For  most  of  this  centi»-y  the  VaUey  has 
been  officially  recognized  As  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation. In  recent  years  eIx  official  studies 
(including  the  UJS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
Cuyahoga   Restoration    Study,    the   Depart- 
ment of  Interior  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation Statement,  and  the  pepartment  of  In- 
terior National  Park  Service  Draft  Report) 
have  recommended  preaervatlon  as  a  Park 
Clearly,"  states  the  National  Park  Service' 
the    Cuyahoga   VaUey    with    its   significant 
natural,  historical,  and  recreational  qualities 
is  one  of  the  most  strategically  located  re- 
sources in  reach  of  urban  America." 

We   hope   your   committee  recognizes   the 
value  of  this  area  to  millions  of  people  and 
takes  the  necessary  step  to  preserve  It  for 
future  generations. 
Sincerely, 

RUTH.C.  Cldsen, 
Environmental  Qudlity  Chairman. 


LET'S  PAY  A  GRSAT  DEBT 

HON.  DONALdIh  eraser 

OP    ICLNNESOtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4,  1974 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Viet- 
nam war  may  have  been  an  unpopular 
war,  but  that  does  not  relieve  us  of  the 
Nation's  debt  to  those  who  served  in  it 
Last  week  was  marked  by  protests  from 
Vietnam  veterans  on  Capitol  Hill.  Com- 
pared to  World  War  n  veterans,  they 
have  been  shortchanged.  Payments  of 
only  $220  a  month  to  cover  tuition  and 
living  costs  cannot  possihOy  meet  today's 
tuition  costs  that  often  reach  $2,500  to 
$4,000.  j 

Over  the  weekend,  the  White  House 
announced  a  series  of  steps  to  deal  with 
the  problems,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  helping  the  Vietnam  veterans  obtain 
education  and  find  emi^oyment. 

I  hope  this  rhetoric  is  matched  with 
funds.  The^Vhite  House  1974  request  for 
VA  operations  was  less  than  the  1973 
request  In  order  to  meet  GI  hill  obliga- 
tions for  1974,  last  week:  the  Congress 
had  to  appropriate  I750JD00  in  a  sup- 
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plemental  bW.  Without  congressional  ac- 
tion, the  veterans  would  not  have  re- 
ceived their  April  checks. 

Unless  the  White  House  request  for 
1975  moneys  is  increased,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  appropriation  will  be  short 
over  half  a  million  dollars  for  the  veter- 
ans. TMs  is  based  on  an  informal  survey 
of  the  workload  in  various  regional  of- 
fices. If  this  happens,  we  will  again  be 
playing  the  demeaning,  cirjular  budg- 
etary game  initiated  by  the  President  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

A  recent  article  by  columnist  Carl  T. 
Rowan  succinctly  describes  the  unfor- 
tunate position  in  which  the  Vietnam 
veteran  finds  himself  today.  The  article 
follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star-News. 

Apr.  3,  1974] 

Let's  Pay  a  Great  Debt 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

ThU  town  long  ago  became  accustomed  to 
protests  by  the  jobless  and  the  needy. 

Jacob  Sechler  Coxey  put  hla  name  in  the 

history  books  by  leading  a  ragtag  band  called 

Coxey'a  Army"  into  Washington  In  1894  to 

demand  laws  giving  reUef  to  the  unemployed 

During  the  depression  of  the  1930s  my  own 
dad  buUt  the  first  house  we  ever  owned  with 
$400  he  got  as  a  World  War  I  bonus  after  the 
veterans  had  pressured  and  protested  suc- 
cessfully. 

StUU  there  Is  something  dlfiferent  about 
last  week's  protests  In  Washington  by  Viet- 
nam veterans. 

We  could  offer  up  "hard  times"  and  a  na- 
tional cupboard  that  was  pretty  bare  as  an 
excuse  for  not  doing  more  for  World  War  I 
vets.  But  when  we  are  setting  »  record  9304 
bUUon  budget  for  1975,  and  when  corporate 
profits  Just  set  another  aU  time  record  we 
can  hardly  blame  "hard  times'-  for  the 
miseries  of  our  young  men  who  fought  In 
Indochina. 

It  just  seems  that  not  many  people  Elves 
a  damn.  •-re. 

Thes©  veterans  fought  an  intensely  un- 
popular war,  and  they  didn't  even  win  it  so 
no  one  is  much  inclUied  to  regard  them  as 
heroes.  Although  tens  of  thousands  are  leg- 
less, armless,  scarred  for  life,  in  the  eyes  of 
nUUlona  of  Americans  they  are  just  a  cut 
above  the  draft  evaders  who  refused  to  ficht 
la  Vietnam. 

I  am  ashamed  that  such  a  large  percentage 
of  these  veterans  are  unable  to  find  Jobs  And 
I  shaU  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  many 
of  the  most  disillusioned,  bitter  vets  are  In- 
volved In  the  bank  robberies  and  other 
crlmes-for-money. 

I  am  doubly  ashamed  that  my  government 
wants  to  spend  at  least  $92  bUllon  next  year 
for  more  military  hardware,  but  Is  opposing 
all  but  a  piddling  Increase  In  education^ 
aUowances  for  Vietnam  veterans,  many  of 
whoeo  lives  already  have  been  wrecked  by 
warfare.  ' 

I  am  one  of  mUUons  of  Americans  whose 
lives  were  changed  drastically  by  the  educa- 
tional aUowances  for  World  War  n  vets 
There  Is  Just  no  way  I  could  have  gotten 
a  degree  at  Oberlln  and  gone  on  to  do  grad- 
uate work  at  the  University  of  MlnnesoU  If 
the  government  had  not  paid  aU  my  tuition 
and  given  me  $75  a  month  to  live  cm.  No  way. 

Now,  with  tuition  at  $2,500  a  year  and  more 
at  schools  like  Oberlln,  Vietnam  vets  are 
locked  out,  for  they  get  only  $220  a  month, 
and  that  Is  supposed  to  cover  tuition,  books, 
fees,  living  expenses — everything. 

Both  houses  of  Congress  are  trying  to  raise 
that  $220  figure,  but  the  Nixon  admUiistra- 
tlon  argues  that  any  boost  beyond  about  $18 
a  month  would  bo  "Inflationary." 

How  in  th»  sweet  name  of  heaven  Is  It  that 
a  trifling  $30  a  month  more  for  these  vets  Is 
"inflationary"  whereas  a  $92  bUllon  mUltary 
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budget  Is  acceptable?  Why  are  so  many  de- 
cent prt^KMals  rejected  as  Inflationary? 

We  know  that  we're  not  throwing  money 
Into  a  sinkhole  when  we  Invest  It  in  training 
and  educational  programs  for  these  young 
men.  This  society  still  reaps  the  bountiful 
fruit  of  its  GI  Bill  Investment  In  World 
War  II  vets. 

We  know  that  In  helping  the  GIs  we're 
building  people  and  institutions,  not  destroy- 
ing them.  That  can  scarcely  be  said  about 
some  of  the  other  colosslal  Items  in  the  na- 
tional budget. 

Americans  seem  to  be  projecting  their 
own  guilt  about  the  Vietnam  war  Into  a  not- 
so-subtle  hostility  toward  the  young  men  we 
forced  to  do  the  fighting.  But  these  vets  are 
not  responsible  for  the  war's  unpopularity,  or 
for  the  fact  that  we  did  not  win  It.  We 
owe  these  vets  just  as  great  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude as  if  they  had  won  some  conflict  bally- 
hooed  as  the  "war  to  preserve  democracy." 

We  ought  to  show  our  gratitude  by  exert- 
ing greater  efforts,  governmental  and  private, 
to  see  that  the  vets  get  jobs — and  that  they 
have  access  to  the  best  technical  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  land. 

We  ought  to  do  It  because  It  Is  the  decent 
thing — and  because  the  stability  of  our  so- 
ciety requires  It. 


PROGRESS   AT   LINCOLN   HOME 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   n^LIKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  4.  1974 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
home  Abraham  Lincoln  ever  ovmed  is  lo- 
cated in  Springfield,  HI.  It  is  one  of  the 
ten  top  tourist  attractions  in  the  coun- 
try, year  after  year.  It  tells  more  about 
Lincoln  the  man  thsui  any  other  single 
memorial  in  the  Nation.  In  1971,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  fiew  to  Springfield  to  sign  a 
bill  establishing  the  area  around  the 
home  as  the  Lincoln  Home  National  His- 
toric Site. 

The  Illinois  Bicentennial  Commission 
has  designated  the  Lincoln  home  a  "fo- 
cal point"  for  the  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tion in  Illinois,  and  work  has  been  pro- 
ceeding on  the  project  at  a  rapid  pace. 
This  year,  the  Park  Service  provided 
$125,000  for  the  project.  The  money  is 
to  be  used  to  design  a  new  visitors'  center. 
Funds  so  far  have  not  been  budgeted 
for  fiscal  1975.  If  money  is  not  found,  the 
newly  designed  visitors'  center  carmot  be 
constructed  next  year  and  the  hope  of 
completing  the  Lincoln  home  project  in 
time  for  the  Bicentennial  will  have  faded. 
It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  provide 
$746,000  needed  to  begin  construction. 

The  following  editorial  from  last  Sun- 
day's Illinois  State  Journal-Register 
shows  the  wide  community  support  for 
this  important  project: 

Lincoln  Homz  Pauc 
Significant  progress  Is  underway  at  the 
Springfield  home  of  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln as  part  of  a  construction  program 
planned  to  make  that  hallowed  place  a  major 
part  of  this  nation's  1976  Bicentennial  ob- 
servance. 

Another  stage  has  begun  in  preserving  and 
beautifying  the  home  once  occupied  by  the 
ClvU  War  President  and  his  family.  That 
preservation  Is  essential  to  aUow  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans  to  view  our  heritage. 
We  are  pleased  that  President  Nixon  has 
granted  $125,000  this  year  to  begin  to  accom- 
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modate   visitors  at  the  Lincoln  home.  But 
that  Is  not  aU  the  needed  money. 

The  $125,000  would  be  used  to  plan  and  de- 
sign the  visitors'  center  under  the  present 
program.  But  $746,000  more  is  needed  next 
year  to  make  the  area  what  It  should  be :  an 
attractive  tourist  center  for  the  thousands 
every  year  from  all  parts  of  the  world  who 
come  to  see  where  the  Great  Emancipator 
lived  and  worked.  The  latter  sum  would  be 
spent  on  building  the  visitor  center,  sits 
preparation,  landscaping  and  parking  facil- 
ities as  well  as  relocation  of  one  home  in 
the  area  which  got  misplaced  over  the  years. 

Clearly,  the  project  Is  Important  enough 
to  merit  substantial  backing  by  this  or  any 
administration — as  a  National  Historical  site 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  Park  Service. 

Rep.  Pata  Plndley,  who  represents  this  dis- 
trict In  the  House  of  Representatives,  has 
been  spending  a  great  deal  of  time  on  this 
one  project.  He  is  to  be  commented  for  the 
decision  of  the  White  House  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  "re-program  "  funds 
for  this  fiscal  year. 

We  urge  Representative  Plndley  to  keep 
pushing.  He  says  he  plans  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter with  Congresswoman  Julia  Hansen  of 
Washington.  Democratic  chairman  of  the 
House  appropriations  subcommittee  on  In- 
terior deaUng  with  Park  Service  Matters. 
That  Is  appropriate.  He  says  he  also  approach 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  where 
the  real  pursestrings  are  held.  We  wish  him 
success. 

We  are  sympathetic  to  the  priorities  estab- 
lished by  the  Nixon  Administration  through 
the  National  Park  Service  for  celebrating 
this  nation's  200th  anniversary.  But  rules 
are  made  to  be  excepted.  We  believe  the 
Lincoln  Home,  residence  of  the  man  who 
brought  this  nation  back  together,  would 
be  a  most  appropriate  project  to  be  funded 
by  the  President  who  first  took  office  over 
five  years  ago  promising  to  bring  the  coun- 
try back  together  again. 

President  Nixon  found  time  to  come  to 
Springfield  to  sign  the  blU  establishing  the 
home  as  a  historic  site.  We  would  like  to  see 
htm  come  again — in  1976  to  dedicate  It  to 
the  country  lawyer  whose  tomb  Is  In  the 
Illinois  State  Capitol,  whose  law  office  was 
here  and  on  whose  state  legislature  office 
desk,  reconstructed  by  a  foreslghted  state 
administration,  sits  a  copy  of  the  Illinois 
State  Journal. 


BAN  THE   HANDGUN— XL 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4.  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing two  examples  Illustrate  that 
handguns  In  the  hands  of  citizens  rarely 
protect  that  citizen  from  attack,  but 
rather  are  more  often  the  illogical  ex- 
tension of  an  emotional  altercation  be- 
tween friends  or  relatives.  In  the  follow- 
ing article,  reprinted  from  the  April  4 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times,  two  such 
incidents  are  described,  the  latter  re- 
sulting from  a  dispute  over  who  would 
sit  where  in  a  parked  car: 

FaoM  THE  Police  Blottix 

A  sidewalk  dispute  between  two  men  on 
the  Lower  East  Side  resulted  in  the  acciden- 
tal BhooUng  of  a  28-year-old  woman  as  she 
was  paaslng  by  on  her  way  to  work.  The 
woman  was  identified  as  Miss  SylvU  Aftnn^n 
of  326  East  Houston  Street.  The  shooting  oc- 
curred at  Avenue  B  and  East  Fifth  Street 
and  Miss  AAnnan  was  treated  at  Bellevue 
Hospital  for  a  wound  In  the  left  ankle.  .  .  . 
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A  street  altercation  at  East  173d  Street  and 
Anthony  Avenue  In  the  Tremont  section  of 
Uie  Bronx  resulted  in  two  men  being  shot 

*.l.^'^*'-  '^*  *''«8<^  assailant  was  Iden- 
tmed  by  the  poUce  as  Perfect©  Diaz.  45  of 
Olen  Cove,  L.I.  The  wounded  men  were  said 
to  be  Joe*  Reyee.  27.  and  his  brother.  WUllam 
The  dispute  was  described  as  a  clash  over 
Where  to  sit  In  the  car  Mr.  Diaz  was  driving 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  ALL 

HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1974 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Chairman  Wilbub  D.  Mills  has  an- 
nounced that  on  April  24.  the  House 
committee  on  Ways  and  Means  wlU  be- 
gin hearings  on  national  health  insur- 
ance—one of  the  most  serious  and  im- 
portant Issues  before  this  Congress 

FoT  the  benefit  of  colleagues  who  will 
be  giving  careful  consideration  to  all  of 
the  health-care  altemaUves  which  have 
been  proposed,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
two  thoughtful  articles  on  the  issue  from 
the  April  issue  of  the  Progressive. 

The  writers.  Joanne  Ostrow  and  Steve 
Slade,  point  out  both  benefits  and  defects 
In  various  health  systems.  Ms.  Ostrow 
in  my  view,  reaches  a  particularly  com- 
pelling conclusion: 

Only  %  reordering  of  the  priorities  of  the 
system,  putting  patient  care  above  proPts 
can  produce  a  publicly  accountable  health 
service  program  for  aU  Americans. 

The  articles  follow: 

Htalth    Cabs    fo«    Aix— National    Health 

Iksusamck:  The  BENxrrrs,  the  Risks 

(By  Joanne  Ostrow) 

^.^H^^^f  Ws  1968  campaign.  Presidential 
candidate  Richard  NUon  operated  on  the 
premise  that  the  nations  system  of  health 
services  waa  not  fatally  flawed  and  that  m 
fact.    "Americans   enjoy   some    of    the   best 

nrJft!^  ,S*!f  ^  **"'  ''"''■^**  ■'  ««t  a  recent 
United  Nations  study  reveals  that  our  public 
health  standards  have  worsened:  the  United 
States  ranks  seventeenth  In  Infant  mortality 
thirtieth  in  life  expectancy  for  males,  behind 
countries  with  fewer  resources.  Nixon  has 
more  recenUy  admitted  that  we  face  -a  mas- 
sive crtals"  In  problems  of  health  care 

A  1972  conference  of  American  public 
^!!i^  «P«:»all«te  brought  to  light  the  many 
problems  confronting  plana  for  national 
health  care  delivery  in  the  nation.  Among 
thein:  enOTmoua  costs,  shortages  of  doctors, 
too  highly  speclaUzed  doctors,  and  lack  of 
supporting  personnel  for  the  physician 

Nlxon'8  proposed  solution  Is  employer  in- 
surance, or  "National  Health  Insurance  Part- 

?«i^H'"  ''!"?*'  ''°"'**  "**»"*•■*  employers  to 
provide  minimum-standard  health  Insur- 
ance protection  for  their  employees  and  de- 
pendents of  employees"  with  employers  pay- 
i^t«  .„,^»  slxty-flve  per  cent  of  premluL 
costs  initially,  seventy-flve  per  cent  "later  " 
The  Government  would  spend  about  t4  bil- 
lion a  year  to  make  up  the  difference 

Medicaid  would  be  replaced  (or.  more  an- 
proprlately,  renamed)  by  a  government- 
financed  Family  Health  Insurance  Plan  This 
plan  would  provide  basic  health  Insurance 
^1^^*^°^  to  m  low-income  famlUea  with 
chUdren  that  are  not  covered  by  employer 
puns.  Thwe  are  modest  benefits  for  th^  to 
be  covered  and  endless  exceptions  to  the  Itet 
©f  Who  Is  eligible.  A  small  step,  in  that  It  de- 
parts from  the   "fee-for-servloe"   idea,  the 


Nlxon  proposal  Is  still  far  from  what  "na- 
tional health  Insurance"  should  be  The  "new 
toproved"  title  Is  ml^lsadlng;  keeping  the 
Governmenfs  role  to  a  minimum  whllt  en- 
riching the  Insurance  companies,  It  Is  hardlv 
a  move  forward.  ■' 

=„f^H  ***™P'e-  »  ^"n"y  tould  be  required  to 
spend  a^  much  as  «1.500  In  a  year  under  varl- 
^^t  <=ost-8harlng  features  before  the  program 
fo?  wt  ^^Pf'^^-  Even  low-income  families. 
DrenTifC  Go^'^'-nmant  pays  the  health 

•VR^K  ?^'  """"^  ^*^^  ^  spend  as  much  as 
S/iJO  before  complete  coverage  began 

«„.  ^,'*'''°"  P'*"  *'^°  psrpetuates  the  pres- 
ent self -regulation  of  the  medical  profession 
a  system  which  has  driven  up  costs,  reduced 
standards,  and  limited  availabUlty  of  health 
services,  especially  to  the  poor 

nr^!™°f^™°^5^^^  generally  approach  the 
?rtwiT,^'"°™  ^^^  °PPOS't«  direction;  Senator 
i^t»?  ^^'i^edys  proposal  is  characteristic. 
^Z  .J.^^^^  *^^  employer  Insurance  Is 
car.  nll^  The  aim,  according  to  the  health- 
care plank  In  the  1972  D«mocratic  platform 

h.^.v,^!^''"^^  ^  ^ys*^""  °'  universal  national 
health  insurance  which  covers  all  Americans 
with  a  comprehensive  set  of  benefits  includ- 
ing preventive  medicine,  treatment  for  men- 
tal and  emotional  disorders,  and  complete 
w„.!fK  Iw"  *^*"'^*  catastrophic  costs,  and  in 
Which  the  rule  of  free  choice  for  b<^th  pro- 
vider and  consumer  is  protected.  The  pro- 
gram should  be  Federally  financed  and  Fed- 
erally administered."  "^  »iia  i-ea 

01^,1*^^"°^^!^'*"  ^°"°*^  ^^ese  guidelines 
^2^  ^  providing  complete  hospital  and 
^!^l  *'^*''''  **^*>°»t  deductibles  and  copay- 
ments.  The  Federal  Government  acts  as  the 
r^^TJ  *"•*  administrator.  A  potentially  far- 
sfnn  ^^  provision  would  create  a  commis- 
sion to  set  national  standards  for  quality 
See.""'  ^^  ^  encourage  \rou| 
-.  P^e  economic  pressure  at  doctors'  fees  In- 
nri^  ,!1  "^t"^^  '"^^•'^^  •'^  P^^^^  for  fun 
l^lf^'^  ^"'^^''^^  ''^'^    '^^  question  is  not 

insurance  system,  but  what  form  it  should 
teke.  Present  modifications  to  the  system- 
Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield,  and  group  medial 
insurance.  Medicaid  and  Medicar^f  So 
fragmented  to  relieve  financial  l^ot  m- 
ness  Of  the  majority.  Aimetf  at  spwiflc  cate- 
gories Of  the  public,  these  schemes  have^ro- 

lLd^,5?of  .%"'  °"  '^'^  '''^  *"  "medical  cLts 
«^.  ^  ^^*^'  "°'"  **»e  maldistribution  of 
^h^i^'-  ^^  ^*""*'  practitioner  has  been 
phased    out    as    specialization    becomes    the 

tY.T!^^'"'  P"*y  ^  Congress  is  ready  to  give 
Slow,.  *  "Victory."  so  reform  w-ili  cfme 

slowly,  compromisinglv.  if  «t  all  ^- 

H^Ji^'^rvw^"'^"''^    ^**    *^''    National 
«™i     Service,  operated  by  the  central  gov- 
ernment and  financed  largely  out  of  tax  Rev- 
enues, is  Closer  to  the  Democrats'  approl^h 
It   Should   Offer  an   example   of   what   the 

T^.^f'''  ^"  ^"^^^  '^  a  Federal  jAiram 
of  medical  care.  Nationalized  care.  In  pmTcN 
pie.  means  Improved  servlcee  at  lower  costs 
In  pracuce.  Britain  has  learned  Ine  mu?t 
utUl^''**"' V**  dissatisfied  do;:t^rs  S^er- 
utUlzed    services    ("health    consumerism") 

medical  graduates  are  expatriates."  because 
Of  huge  hospiUl  work  loads,  long  houreTnd 
iZT\^°'''^  °'  ^"*y  dem«ded%y  t^e  gov- 
1^1^  ''^f^"  '"""^  *"  *'>y  other  field,  ^^e 
earnings  of  an  accountant  in  England  are 
double   those   of   a   general    practitioner     I 

a-m-^eTsr^  '"^^'^  "^"^'^^  -'^  -- 
Britain's  10.000  general  practitioners  are 
employed  by  the  govemmentar'-privati  con! 
tractors"  and  paid  a  set  fee  tor  ewh  patient 
on  their  panels.  Medical  care  Is  free  excent 
for  a  forty-eight  per  cent  charge  on  pre! 
scrlptlons,  and  fees  for  specti^ie/and  a  few 
other  Items.  Tax  revenues  cover  eighty-five 
per  cent  of  operating  costs  for  the  service- 
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social   security   contributions  make  up   the 
rest.  *^ 

^}!^  »^!,  ."^"*  completp  cradle-to-grave 
^^%\  ^1"'"'^  «^<^th  Service  and  You 
*,  <^^\^"*^°'"  Oordon  Thomas  sought  to 
clarify  the  ground  rules.  The  NHS  is  avail! 
able  to  visitors  from  overseas  who  are  taken 
HI  after  they  have  entered  Britain;  there  is 
no  compulsion  for  patients  to  make  use  of 
,  o  ;  ^^  ^  *"y  physician  forced  to  join 
(Only  600  out  of  a  total  of  23,500  G.P.s  origi-' 
nally  opted  out  of  the  system.) 

There  are  no  insurance  qualifications  The 
running  costs  of  the  service  are  drawn  mostly 
from  the  national  exchequer,  through  taxes 
^?4n,  *  ""'^^  Cesser  degree,  local  rates 
The  most  telling  factor  of  all  to  the  sue- 
nZlt°J  ^^  service,"  Thomas  notes,  "is  that 
ninety-seven  per  cent  of  tfce  population  in 
England  and  Wales  belong  to  It  " 

Would  a  national  health  scheme  be  ac- 
ceptable in  the  United  States?  J.  Enoch 
Powell,    outspoken    member    of    Parliament 

"mI/*''"?^    "*^"^'    °'    Health,    answers. 
Most  nations  will  commit  the  same  follies 

?oi..  ^°P^}°  me  from  a  distance  that  any 
fashionable  folly  is  at  least  as  attractive  to 
Americans  as  it  is  to  EnglUhmen  " 

Powell  believes  that  for  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  socialized  medicine  In  Britain,  na- 
tionalization prevented  any  hospitals  from 
l^lng  constructed.  Hospital*  are  more  obso- 
lete now  than  they  would  have  been  without 
NHS,  and  doctor-patient  rejatlonshlps  have 

^^I^^'^f-  '^^"'"K  "«*«  ^»'«  ^o^  been  Short! 
Zt^'  /f®^  government  services  breed  dis- 
content in  a  public  with  rising  expectations, 

^Pt  h!?r  i"^***"  '^°''*"'  ***«  people  feel  they 
get  better,  faster  attention  by  paying  as  pri- 
vate patients.  Denationalization  is  the  only 
answer,  he  feels.  ^ 

The  question  of  centralization  versus  de- 
centralization   Is    continually    debated    by 
British    authorities    and    onlookers     While 
some  favor  Imposing  a  central  purpose  and 
M?^"!^"''  *^®  complex  actoalnlstratlon  of 
NHS.  others  argue  for  more  local  autonomy 
faring  overstandardlzatlon  and  uniformity 
The    primary   aim    Is   to   provide   a    unified 
service,    integrated   at   all    levels.   Involving 
close  cooperation  among  authorities.  While 
strong  professional  participation,  communltv 
Interest,  and  volunteer  actmty  are  encour- 
aged, the  main  financial  control  and  overall 
planning  rest  with  the  central  department 

The  problem  of  quality  control  is  also  dif- 
ficult; the  process  of  dealing  with  complaints 
against  practitioners  is  slow  and  expensive 
David  Kidd-Hewltt,  a  sociology  lecturer  at 
the  City  of  London  Ptriytechmc,  points  out 
that  the  citizen  Is  at  a  disadvantage  The 
tribunals  which  Judge  doctors'  standards  (set 
up  under  the  NHS  Act  of  1946)  had  to  be  sat- 
isfactory to  the  professional  bodies.  There 
is.  therefore,  a  built-in  bias  favorable  to  the 
doctors  themselves.  This  is  the  British  coun- 
terpart of  the  "cozy  arrangement"  of  peer 
rrit"  TJ"^  Herbert  S.  Denanberg  deplores 
In  the  U.S.  system. 

Constant  reorgnlzatlon  of  the  system  seems 
to  be  necessary.  Priorities  must  be  estab- 
lished and  decisions  about  spending  continu- 
ally updated.  It  Is  an  Illusion,  says  Kldd- 
Hewitt.  to  expect  a  health  service  to  erase 
disease  by  prevention  and  cure:  health  serv- 
ices are  self -expanding.  He  8v«gests  we  will 
and  that  as  consumers  come  to  perceive  their 
needs,  the  demand  for  treatment  Increases 
People  everywhere  are  less  wlljlng  to  accept 
discomforts  and  distress  that  were  once  con. 
Eldered  an  unavoidable  part  of  Ufe 

Any  attempt  at  drawing  comparisons  must 
span  the  Ideological  gap  between  British  and 
American  ways  of  thinking:  "Indeed,  the 
horror  and  dismay  which  the  commercializa- 
tion of  American  medicine  stjlkes  Into  the 
soul  of  the  British  observer  tends  to  paralyze 
aJl  other  faculties  whether  of  discrimina- 
tion or  appreciation,"  writes  British  health 
expert  Donald  M.  Johnson. 

In  a  1973  article  In  The  Publtc  Interest  on 
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commercialized  medicine  In  the  United 
States,  sociologist  Nathan  Glazier  asked,  "Is 
it  possible  that  the  somewhat  greater  dis- 
tance between  healing  and  monetary  pay- 
ment that  generally  prevails  In  England  and 
Sweden  contributes  to  a  morally  healthier 
medical  profession?" 

Similarly  questioning  the  system,  a  report 
In  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine, 
1970,  cited  a  "disturbingly  high  proportion 
of  elective  surgery  performed"  (twice  as 
much  surgery  In  proportion  to  population) 
in  the  United  States  as  In  England  and 
Wales.  The  "old  fashioned  reluctance  of  Brit- 
ish surgeons  to  operate"  Is  not  a  plausible  ex- 
planation. The  rates  of  surgery  In  American 
group  health  plans,  the  Journal  notes,  are 
one-half  those  reported  for  Blue  Shield  fee- 
for-servlce  practice. 

In  the  words  of  one  Journalist  critical  of 
NHS,  "It  Is  a  brutal  fact  that  keeping  people 
alive  is  becoming  an  uneconomic  activity." 
Criticism  of  the  VS.  system  often  focuses  on 
the  economic  advantages  of  many  practi- 
tioners. 

Proposals  and  rejections  for  nationalized 
health  Insurance  in  the  United  States  can 
be  traced  from  the  Progressive  Party  to  Sen- 
ator Edward  M.  Kennedy.  The  American 
Medical  Association's  position  has  been  con- 
sistent since  the  1930s.  President  Kennedy's 
modest  plans  for  free  health  service  for  the 
aged  were  harshly  rejected  in  the  1960s.  John 
Kennedy's  program,  the  AMA  claimed,  "adds 
up  to  nothing  more  than  socialized  med- 
icine— controlled  by  a  bureau  of  the  Federal 
Government,  paid  for  by  increased  Social 
Security  taxes  .  .  .  Confined  at  first  to  the 
aged,  it  would  inevitably  be  expanded  to 
cover  all  Americans." 

Senator  Kennedy's  current  proposal  is  a 
Health  Security  Plan  which  would  pay  all 
medical  expenses  except  for  dental  work  on 
adults,  lengthy  psychiatric  care,  orthodontic 
work,  and  some  prescription  drugs.  Regula- 
tory boards  would  be  established  to  set 
financial  and  qualitative  standards  through- 
out the  health  industry — a  proposal  hoped 
to  be  more  detached  than  the  proposed 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organization, 
whereby  doctors  monitor  doctors.  The  pro- 
gram would  be  financed  by  increased  Social 
Security  and  Federal  appropriations. 

Cosponsored  In  the  House  by  Representa- 
tive Martha  Griffiths,  Michigan  Democrat, 
the  plan  has  opposition  from  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, the  AMA,  and  various  leglsla- 
tore.  President  Nlxon  opposes  the  Kennedy- 
Griffiths  bill  and  has  introduced  a  proposal 
basically  the  same  as  last  year's  National 
Health  Insurance  Partnership  Act. 

The  AMA  predictably  sees  the  Kennedy- 
Griffiths  bill  as  another  plan  for  socialized 
medicine.  The  bill  would  subject  physicians 
to  government  review  and  encourage  group 
practice,  which  to  the  AMA  represents  gov- 
ernment meddling. 

AMA's  response  Is  to  endorse  a  Medlcredlt 
bill,  which  would  subsidize,  but  not  alter,  the 
existing  system.  Keeping  Washington  clear 
of  administering  the  program  and  maintain- 
ing the  position  of  private  insurance  com- 
panies, the  Medlcredlt  plan  Is  closer  to  the 
Nlxon  proposals. 

The  Kennedy-Griffiths  bill  would  shift 
power  away  from  the  private  Insurance  com- 
panies and  provide  free  or  heavily  subsidized 
treatment  in  a  system  financed  mainly  by 
taxpayers.  This  plan,  which  veers  toward  the 
British  scheme,  has  been  criticized  as  eco- 
nomically unfeasible.  The  question  of  cost 
will,  unfortunately,  be  used  as  a  barrier  to 
reform.  An  analysis  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  predicts  that 
"if  we  do  nothing,  health  care  costs  will  rise 
from  the  present  $80  billion  annual  level  to 
$106.4  bUUon  in  fiscal  year  1974."  If  Congress 
enacts  NUon's  National  Health  Insurance 
Plan  the  oosts  will  Increase  to  $107.2  billion 
With  Medlcredlt,  to  $109.6  bUUon.  And  the 
Kennedy-Oilffltlis  bill,  HEW  claims,  would 
increase  coots  to  $113.8  bilUon. 
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Leonard  Woodcock,  of  the  Committee  for 
National  Health  Insurance,  questions  the 
validity  of  HEW's  analysis,  but  notes  that  It 
nonetheless  "shows  overaU  health  expendi- 
tures only  six  per  cent  higher  under  the  com- 
prehensive, universal  equal  benefits  health 
seciirity  bUl"  than  under  the  "fragmented, 
double-standard"  bill  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  central  issue  remains:  can  Americans 
achieve  the  same  system  of  free  adequate 
medical  care  the  British  have  learned  to  live 
with,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the  draw- 
backs? How  to  remedy  the  constant  lack  of 
funds,  inadequate  opportunities  for  doctors 
(particularly  specialists),  lack  of  Incentive 
for  more  than  minimal  treatment  or  im- 
provement of  equipment,  month-  and  year- 
long waiting  lists  for  chronic  or  non-urgent 
ailments? 

Judging  by  the  pace  of  legislation  through 
Congress,  It  may  still  take  some  time  before 
the  question  Is  put  to  the  test  in  America. 
Even  then.  If  Congress  passes  reform  blUs, 
one  wonders  if  the  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem would  be  prepared  to  make  the  change. 
A  national  health  insurance  system  would 
sound  like  a  progressive  step,  would  give  both 
the  liberals  and  the  Nlxon  Administration  a 
feeling  of  accomplishment,  but  would  In  no 
way  reorder  the  present  two-class  system  of 
medicine. 

The  Industry  Is  presently  a  closed  system 
highly  efficient  at  extracting  profit.  Drug 
manufacturers,  insurance  companies,  the 
AMA,  and  certain  individual  doctors  have  no 
reason  to  alter  their  established  system  of 
financial  security.  Hospitals,  described  by 
Ralph  Nader  as  "sublegal  systems  unto  them- 
selves," resist  Federal  control  through  strong 
lobbying  power  and  have  no  incentive  to 
change. 

In  The  American  Health  Empire  (1970), 
Barbara  and  John  Enrenrelch  assess  the 
power,  profits,  and  politics  of  the  complex  of 
medical  businesses.  The  question  of  In- 
surance or  public  funding,  they  argue,  does 
not  get  at  the  roots  of  the  problem,  which 
is  the  pbwer  of  the  public  to  control  the 
health  care  system.  The  challenge  presented 
by  nationalizing  schemes  is  resisted  by  a  host 
of  Industries,  according  to  the  Enrenrelchs, 
specifically  the  electronic,  chemical,  and  in- 
surance industries  which  have  Interests  in 
the  profitability  of  the  present  free-enter- 
prise system. 

"The  most  profitable  small  business  [in  the 
United  States]  is  the  private  practice  of 
medicine,"  the  Enrenrelchs  note,  and  "the 
most  profitable  big  business  in  America  is 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  drugs.  The  hos- 
pital supply  and  equipment  Industry  is  not 
far  behind.  The  Insurance  companies  gross 
over  $10  billion  a  year  in  health  insurance 
premlmums." 

Such  is  the  state  of  our  system  of  health 
care.  The  health  tadustry  is  a  well-organized 
machine;  the  passage  of  bills  based  on  for- 
eign models  will  make  high-quality  medical 
services  for  the  majority  no  more  accessible 
than  at  present.  Programs  leaving  the  respon- 
sibility to  employers,  reinforcing  private  In- 
surance companies,  only  strengthen  resist- 
ance to  change.  Only  a  reordering  of  the 
priorities  of  the  system,  putting  patient  care 
above  profits,  can  produce  a  publicly  ac- 
countable health  service  program  for  all 
Americans. 

Health  Care  roR  Aix — Is  It  Worth  It  To 

Go  Haixwat? 

(By  Steve  Slade) 

The  United  States  appears  to  be  marching 

relentlessly   toward   some   form   of   national 

health  Insurance  (NHI).  There  Is  no  longer 

significant  public  debate  over  the  need  for  a 

greater  government  role  In  the  provision  of 

medical  services.  Both  President  Nixon  and 

Senator  Edward   M.   Kennedy  have  pledged 

early  action  on  the  various  Insurance  plans 

now  before  Congress. 
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But  the  Nixon  and  Kennedy  plans  repre- 
sent radically  different  approaches  to  the 
form  NHI  should  take.  Senator  Kennedy  and 
Representative  Martha  Griffiths  of  Michigan 
are  sponsoring  broad  legislation  covering  vir- 
tually the  fuU  range  of  personal  health  serv- 
ices for  everyone.  President  Nixon  proposes  a 
combination  of  three  programs  for  various 
groups  which  leaves  many  medical  services 
uncovered  and  bills  unpaid.  Nixon's  plan  will 
cost  the  Federal  Government  less,  and  the 
President  has  made  much  of  the  "new  taxes" 
required  by  the  more  costly  Kennedy-Griffiths 
bill.  But  the  Kennedy-Griffiths  proposal  will 
cost  the  medical  consumer  less  out-of-pocket, 
and  supporters  have  made  much  of  the  co- 
Insurance  and  deductibles  mandated  by  the 
less  comprehensive  Nlxon  measure. 

The  crucial  difference,  however,  involves 
neither  cost  nor  comprehensiveness  of  cover- 
age. It  centers,  rather,  on  the  question  of 
whether  Federal  financing  will  be  used  to 
exert  leverage  over  an  enormously  costly, 
wasteful,  and  inefficient  system  of  health  care 
delivery.  The  Kennedy-Griffiths  bUl  seeks  to 
control  the  medical  Industry  by  altering  the 
traditional  payment  and  delivery  mechanisms 
and  limiting  the  role  of  the  Insurance  in- 
dustry. The  Administration  proposal  not  only 
leaves  the  current  payment  and  delivery  sys- 
tem largely  intact,  but  guarantees  a  powerfiU 
and  lucrlcatlve  role  to  Insurance  companies; 
it  is  little  more  than  the  continuation  of  pr<  ■ 
vate  Insurance  by  other  means. 

As  the  debate  over  these  confilctlng  ap- 
proaches and  sundry  alternatives  unfolds. 
and  as  countervaUing  pressmres  are  brought 
to  bear  on  Congress,  liberals,  who  have 
rightly  helped  create  public  clamor  for  NHI. 
are  likely  to  face  a  cruel  choice  between  no 
bin  at  all  or  one  which  perpetuates  the  pres- 
ent system  of  vast  expenditures,  unjustified 
waste,  and  inadequate  cost  controls.  If  the 
medical-Industrial  complex  succeeds  In  shap- 
ing the  legislation  that  Is  to  come,  the  result 
will  merely  be  to  frustrate  our  efforts  for 
better  health  and  warp  our  national  spend- 
ing priorities  for  years  to  come. 

In  the  past,  the  political  power  of  the 
medical-industrial  complex  has  effectively 
limited  Federal  Intervention  In  the  payment 
patterns  of  medicine.  In  consequence,  we 
have  seen  one  Federal  health  program  after 
another  fail  in  frustration.  The  underlying 
Federal  philosophy  toward  medical  care  is 
summarized  in  the  preamble  of  the  much 
praised  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  and 
Public  Health  Services  Act  of  1966.  which 
pledges  no  'interference  with  existing  pat- 
terns of  private  professional  pracUce  of 
medicine  .  .  ."  in  other  words,  the  Federal 
Government  has  committed  Itself  to  financ- 
ing medical  care  without  demanding  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  method  of  pavment  or 
delivery. 

The  price  for  this  commitment  was  paid 
in  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs  as 
ccsts  rose  from  $3.2  bUlion  In  1967  to  $7  bil- 
lion In  1970.  While  costs  doubled,  enroll- 
ment In  Medicare  Increased  by  only  eight 
per  cent.  The  impact  of  these  programs  on 
medical  prices  was  staggering.  Following 
their  adoption,  the  rate  of  inflation  in  medi- 
cine doubled  to  an  annual  rate  of  6.6  per 
cent.  Daily  hospital  service  charges  led  the 
upward  surge  with  annual  increases  of  13.4 
per  cent.  During  the  first  three  years  of  these 
programs,  fees  rose  by  twenty-two  per  cent 
and  daUy  hospital  service  charges  Increased 
by  fifty-five  per  cent. 

This  experience  Is  likely  to  be  replicated 
and  aggravated  by  the  kind  of  national  in- 
surance system  that  the  health  industry  and 
the  Administration  will  try  to  persuade  Con- 
gress to  enact.  We  must  ask  ourselves,  there- 
fore, whether  it  Is  worth  It  to  go  halfway 
toward  NHI.  With  the  limited  resources 
available  to  meet  our  vast  needs,  we  cannot 
afford  huge  expenditures  on  tmnecessary 
medicine.  The  1973  budget  study  of  the 
Brookings  Institution  pointed  out  that  pub- 
lic funds  spent  on  NHI  would  not  be  avail- 
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able  to  me«t  "other  hlgh-prtorlty  public  ob- 
jectives." Unfortunately,  the  American  pub- 
lic aeSms  willing  to  devote  only  a  slowly 
growing  portion  of  Its  ONP  to  public  ex- 
penditures. Given  this  political-economic 
reality,  the  value  of  NHI  must  be  weighed 
against  the  value  of  other  social  programs 
eliminated  from  consideration  by  NHI's  high 
costs.  The  loss  of  social  programs  will  esca- 
late with  the  costs  of  the  Government's 
conunltment  to  current  payment  mecha- 
nisms. 

The  poor,  whose  health  Is  the  worst  and 
whose  need  the  greatest,  will  suffer  most 
from  the  distortion  of  social  priorities.  After 
a  study  of  the  links  between  poverty  and 
health.  Professor  Monroe  Lemer  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Medicine  concluded  that 
the  poor  experience  "substantlaUy  higher 
rates  of  overall  mortality,  infant  mortality, 
and  severe  Illness"  than  those  in  higher  in- 
come brackets.  Lerner  suggests  that  programs 
designed  to  alleviate  poverty  wUl  also  im- 
prove the  health  level  of  the  poor. 

Lerner's  conclusions  may  surprise  us  be- 
cause we  are  accustomed  to  assuming  that 
medical  care  is  the  only  critical  determinant 
of  health.  But  medical  sociologists  have  docu- 
mented a  wide  variety  of  cultural,  behavioral, 
and  environmental  factors  which  contribute 
substantially  to  health  or  Ulness.  Inadequate 
housing,  nutrition,  clothing,  economic  se- 
curity, and  education  contribute  to  the  total 
poverty  environment  and  to  the  Ul  health 
of  the  poor.  If  the  poor  lack  access  to  quality 
medical  care,  they  also  lack  access  to  quality 
housing,  good  Jobs,  and  nutritious  food.  So- 
cial programs  which  help  alleviate  these  ele- 
ments of  poverty  wUl  substantially  improve 
the  health  level  of  the  poor;  they  wUl  also 
be  the  programs  most  likely  to  go  under- 
funded as  escalating  medical  costs  consume 
available  public  funds. 

As  the  legislative  process  works  lu  way  to- 
ward compromise,  we  must  begin  to  face 
these  questions  of  priorities  because  we  can- 
not have  all  that  we  want  nor  do  all  that 
needs  doing.  The  nature  and  power  of  the 
medlcal-lndustrlal  complex  requires  radical 
changes  In  payment  and  delivery  mecha- 
nisms, but  It  almost  guarantees  the  con- 
tinuation of  ciirrent  practices.  Rather  than 
march  blindly  toward  some  vague  and  dis- 
tant goal  of  national  health  insurance,  we 
must  begin  to  ask  ourselves  where  we  are 
going  and  whether  we  reaUy  want  to  go  there 


VICTORY  FOR  PERSISTENCY 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

or    NTW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1974 
Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  three 
word*— victory  for  persistency— teU  the 
result  realized,  and  the  type  of  effort 
made,  by  Alan  E.  Emory,  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Watertown.  N.Y 
Daily  Times,  on  the  matter  of  opening 
up  fanners'  individual  income  tax  re- 
turns to  inspection  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

I  wish  to  make  a  part  of  the  Record 
some  of  Mr.  Emory's  news  stories  and 
an  editorial  applauding  his  work: 

VicTOBT  Fob  Persistenct 
An  executive  order  which  never  should 
have  been  sought  nor  Issued  Is  about  to  be 
rescinded.  The  report  by  our  Washington  cor- 
respondent Alan  8.  Emory,  that  President 
Nixon  has  agreed  to  revoke  a  January  1973 
decision  permitting  the  Department  of"  Agri- 
culture to  examine  farmers'  tax  returns  is 
good  news  for  otir  food  producers  and  for  all 
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Americans  who  cherish  their  privacy.  Fur- 
thermore, It  Illustrates  dramatically  the  pow- 
er of  persistence. 

President  Nixon's  Informal  agreement  to 
withdraw  an  edict  which  had  angered  the 
more  than  3,000,000  American  farmers  was 
the  result  of  increasing  pressures  and  criti- 
cisms from  members  of  congress.  However,  in 
this  case,  the  effectiveness  of  the  pressure 
came  from  the  exposures  made  by  a  relatively 
few  newspapermen  who  understood  the  or- 
der's full  implication. 

The  directive,  refined  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment, would  be  a  model  for  various  gov- 
ernment agencies  other  than  the  Agriculture 
Department  and  thereby  create  a  situation 
where  anyone's  income  taw  would  be  subject 
to  examination.  These  returns  thus  would  no 
longer  be  the  confidential  documents  be- 
tween taxpayer  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  as  Americans  hate  always  believed. 

Among  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  very  first, 
to  understand  the  order's  Implication  was 
Mr.  Emory,  who  reported  last  fall  that  the 
Agriculture  Department  had  decided  tem- 
porarUy  to  scrap  the  order.  A  man  of  per- 
sistence, Mr.  Emory  kept  inquiring  into  the 
details  and  meaning  of  the  order.  Last  Feb- 
ruary 26  on  President  Nlxons  televised  news 
conference.  Mr.  Emory  asked  the  president  to 
explain  the  order  in  light  of  his  strong  de- 
fense of  confidentiality  for  White  House  pa- 
pers and  his  new  protectlon-of -privacy  policy 
for  Individual  citizens.  Mr.  Nixon  said  he 
would  turn  over  the  issua  to  Vice  President 
Gerald  Ford  and  his  new  federal  commission 
on  privacy. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Emory  learned  that  the  Pres- 
ident had  acceded  to  Vloe  President  Ford's 
recommendation  that  the  controversial  order 
be  revoked.  Mr.  Ford,  having  fairly  recently 
undergone  personal  scrutlnlty.  ts  sensitive  to 
the  feelings  of  farmers,  especially  on  taxes, 
and  can  appreciate  the  coUcern  of  Americans 
over  income  tax  privacy. 

If  Mr.  Ford  can  now  manage  to  eliminate 
a  Justice  Department  opinion  that  the  Nixon 
order  serve  as  a  prototype  for  other  agencies, 
the  Job  win  be  complete. 

Many  Individuals  can  be  applauded  for  this 
significant  victory,  the  farmers,  the  congress 
and  the  clvU  liberties  group.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  add  the  name  af  Mr.  Emory. 
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One  White  House  spokesman  observed 
that,  as  a  result,  "the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment is  going  to  have  to  work  a  little  harder" 
to  obtain  its  Information,  probably  going  to 
the  Census  Bureau,  wherev  many  observers 
believe,  it  should  have  gone  In  the  first  place. 

Times  Reporteb's  Query  CaEoiTED  by  WHrre 
House  in  Scrapping  Tax  Order 
Washington.— The  Whit*  House  Thursday 
attributed  President  Nixon '*  decision  to  scrap 
his  executive  order  opening  up  farmers'  in- 
come tax  returns  to  the  Agp-lculture  Depart- 
ment to  a  question  asked  by  Times  Wash- 
ington Correspondent  Alan  Emory  at  a  Feb. 
25  White  House  news  conference  and  a  sub- 
sequent recommendation  by  Vice  President 
Ford,  chairman  of  an  administration  com- 
mittee on  privacy. 

The  unusual  cause-and-flffect  explanation 
was  provided  at  a  White  House  news  briefing 
by  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Gerald  Warren 

Sen.  James  L.  Buckley,  C-R..  N.Y.,  today 
hailed  the  Nixon  action  as  "»n  example  where 
reporting  can  call  to  the  public  attention, 
and  to  the  attention  of  a  president,  abuses 
of  executive  authority." 

Buckley,  who  on  March  11  wrote  the  Pres- 
ident urging  him  to  rescind  the  order  "im- 
mediately" as  an  implicit  Invasion  of  privacy 
told  The  Times,  "Let  us  hope  that  all  similar 
directives  are  reviewed  to  make  sure  there 
is  no  Violation  of  privacy,  other  than  that 
specifically  authorized  by  statute  and  neces- 
sary for  public  purposes." 

Rep.  Robert  O.  McEwen,  R.,  Ogdensburg, 
said  he  "totally  approved"  of  the  President's 
reversing  his  1973  order. 

"I  commend  the  President  for  honest  cor- 
rection of  this  grievous  error,"  the  Congress- 
man declared.  "The  confidentiality  of  Indi- 
vidual taxpayers'  returns  should  not  be  care- 
lessly set  aside." 

McEwen  continued,  "Alan  Emory,  the  Wa- 
tertown Times  Washington  correspondent 
did  an  outstanding  job  of  tenaciously  explor- 
ing the  implications  of  the  issue  and  keeping 
the  attention  of  members  of  Congress  and 
the  administration  on  this  matter,  including 
a  question  put  directly  to  the  President  at 
his  news  conference,  with  the  happy  result 
that  this  action  has  now  been  corrected." 


President  Cancels  Ta«  Probe  Policy  Tax  Return  Safeguard  Proposed  in  Reforms 


(By  Alan  Emory) 

Washington. — President  Nixon  today  an- 
nounced formally  today  that  he  has  approved 
a  new  executive  order  wiping  out  the  policy 
of  opening  up  individual  faarmers'  income  tax 
returns  to  the  Agriculture  Department. 

White  House  Press  Spokesman  Gerald  War- 
ren told  the  Times  that  the  President  felt 
the  Impression  had  grown  to  stroiig  that  the 
order  constituted  an  invasion  of  privacy  that 
It  conflicted  with  admlniEtratlon  goals  of 
protecting  the  privacy  of  citizens. 

The  day  after  this  reporter  asked  the  Presi- 
dent about  the  order  at  his  Feb.  25  press 
conference,  Warren  said,  Klxon  asked  Vice 
President  Ford,  at  a  Domestic  Council  meet- 
ing, to  look  Into  the  question. 

Ford  reported  back  that  he  felt  opposition 
to  the  order  on  the  basis  of  Invasion  of  pri- 
vacy outweighed  the  statistical  purposes  for 
which  it  was  first  Issued  early  In  1973. 

Nixon  asked  whether  order  was  really  nec- 
essary, and,  White  House  offlcials  said,  a  quick 
analysis  showed  the  Agriculture  Department 
had  not  used  It  to  Inspect  tax  returns  and 
the  department  had  found  it  could  "live 
without  it." 

Warren  said  the  order  hSKl  been  presented 
to  the  P»resldent  as  contalaLng  all  necessary 
safeguards  to  protect  privaoy. 

When,  however,  the  "cureent  framework  oi 
the  governments  taking  the  lead  on  protect- 
ing privacy"  was  created,  Warren  said,  the 
executive  order  seemed  to  indicate  the  ad- 
ministration was  going  i^  two  directions 
simultaneously. 


(By  Alan  Emory) 

Washington— Legislation  to  tighten  safe- 
guards around  Individual  Income  tax  re- 
turns may  b-  ome  part  of  this  year's  major 
tax  bill.  ' 

Congress  Is  expected  to  approve  a  tax 
measure  some  time  late  In  the  year.  Law- 
makers on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol  are  now 
planning  to  fit  in  a  section  Bharply  restrict- 
ing the  access  to  individual  taxpayer  returns. 

The  issue  was  posed  by  President  Nixon's 
1973  executive  order  allowing  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  to  examine  farmers'  re- 
turns, although  the  President  revoked  that 
order  a  week  ago  today. 

What  has  alarmed  lawmakers  and  observers 
even  more,  however,  was  th«  opinion  of  the 
Treasury  and  Justice  Departments  that  the 
order  was  designed  as  a  "prototype"  for  other 
federal  agencies,  a  prospect  Rep.  Bill  Alex- 
ander,  D.,  Ark.,  called  "frightening." 

That  issue  is  now  before  an  administra- 
tion rommlttee  on  privacy  headed  by  Vice 
President  Ford.  Ford  recommended  that 
Nixon  revoke  the  order  on  farmers'  re- 
turns, and  Nixon  did  so  about  a  week  later. 

Sen.  Lloyd  M.  Bentsen,  Jr.,  D.,  Tex.,  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Plna|ice  Committee, 
said  he  expected  his  tax  return  privacy  meas- 
ure to  be  considered  wtlh  other  tax  legisla- 
tion late  in  1974. 

Bentsen  introduced  his  bfll  Tuesday,  de- 
claring that,  although  President  Nixon  had 
revoked  his  year-old  order  on  farmers'  re- 
turns, the  potential  for  "unwarranted  in- 
trusions"  into  privacy  still  existed  and  the 
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1973  Nixon  order  had  established  a  precedent. 

The  fact  that  an  "unwise"  order  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  books  for  a  year, 
said  Bentsen,  "clearly  demonstrates  that  our 
laws  must  be  changed." 

"Congress  and  only  Congress"  should  de- 
cide what  changes  should  be  made,  Bentsen 
added,  to  close  the  door  to  potential  abuse. 

He  said  the  legislation  would  not  hamper 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  from  perform- 
ing it«  regular  duties. 


From  Washington — ^Heroes  in   Fight 

FOR   Privacy 

(By  Alan  S.  Emory) 

There  are  several  heroes  Involved  In  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  first  step  in  pulling  back  from 
a  policy  that  threatened  the  traditional  pri- 
vacy of  everybody's  Income  tax  return.  The 
White  House  tried  to  make  it  look  as  If  Pres- 
ident Nixon  hlmseld  had  guided  his  advisers 
along  the  path  to  a  change  in  policy,  but 
that  isn't  quite  true. 

For  one  thing,  there  were  the  House  hear- 
ings on  the  1973  Nixon  order  authorizing  the 
Agriculture  Department  to  look  at  every 
farmer's  tax  return.  They  were  triggered  by 
a  couple  of  very  concerned  Democrats,  Jerry 
Litton  of  Missouri  and  Bill  Alexander  of  Ar- 
kansas, but  despite  the  hearings  and  some 
strong  recommendations  from  a  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  sub-committee  public 
attention  was  pretty  thin  and  the  Nixon 
Administration's  concern  non-existent. 

In  fact,  the  Agriculture  Department,  which 
said  it  had  consulted  with  the  White  House 
on  the  policy,  refused  to  pull  back  an  Inch 
although  given  plenty  of  opportunity. 

Another  hero,  in  a  restricted  sense,  was 
Internal  Revenue  Commissioner  Donald  C. 
Alexander,  who  refused  to  Implement  the 
policy,  although  he.  too,  declined  to  go  to 
the  President  to  point  out  what  a  bad  one  It 
was  and  the  dangerous  implications  for  the 
future. 

A  third  hero  was  Sen.  James  L.  Buckley  of 
New  York,  who  read  a  news  story  about  the 
Nixon  order  and  sat  down  and  wrote  the 
President  on  his  own,  calling  for  an  immedi- 
ate scrapping  of  the  order  as  representing 
an  "implicit  Invasion  of  privacy."  Fortu- 
nately, Buckley  mailed  his  letter  a  week  be- 
fore he  called  for  Nixon's  resignation,  so  It 
may  have  been  read  and  considered. 

Still  another  hero  was  Vice  President  Ford, 
who  was  not  in  on  the  earlier  policy  and  had 
the  political  sensitivity  to  realize  the  direc- 
tion In  which  it  was  beading.  As  soon  as 
Nixon  turned  the  Issue  over  to  Ford  and  his 
new  government  privacy  committee,  the  Vice 
President  moved  quickly  and  called  on  Nixon 
to  reverse  himself.  He  even  maneuvered  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Butz  Into  backing  him  up, 
and  that  combination  convinced  the  Presi- 
dent to  backtrtujk. 

The  whole  case  was  helped  along  by  news 
coverage  In  this  newspaper  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  which,  in  turn,  prompted  an 
editorial  In  the  Washington  Star-News.  And, 
It  Is  likely,  the  President  might  never  have 
been  spurred  to  take  any  action  had  it  not 
been  for  a  question  put  to  him  at  his  Feb.  25 
i.ews  conference.  That  question  prompted 
him  to  toss  the  matter  into  Ford's  lap. 

The  White  House  announcement  of  a 
change  of  heart  Thvwsday  Indicated  that 
Nixon  had  asked  Ford  to  find  out  if  the 
Agriculture  Department  tax  snooping  was 
"really  necessary,"  but  there  Is  strong  evi- 
dence that  Ford  was  left  largely  on  his  own 
and  it  was  his  realization  of  what  a  bad 
policy  this  was  that  led  to  his  recommenda- 
tion. 

The  President,  after  all,  looked  pretty 
strange  demanding  confidentiality  for  White 
House  materials  and  pointing  the  way  for  a 
new  program  to  safeguard  individual  privacy 
and  when  only  a  year  before  he  had  launched 
a  policy  to  open  up  tax  returns  across  the 
board,  starting  with  the  country's  3,000,000 
farmers. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  issue  is  not  yet  completely  settled. 
Legislation  Is  needed  to  make  sure  tax 
returns  are  as  safe  and  private  as  every  one 
assumed  they  were. 

Ford's  privacy  group  must  come  up  with 
a  finding  that  what  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment might  have  been  allowed  to  do  should 
be  barred  to  any  other  federal  agency.  There 
is  still  the  matter  of  what  prompted  the 
Justice  Department  to  label  the  Agriculture 
Department  order  a  "prototype"  for  all  other 
government  departments,  a  statement  that 
labeled  the  administration  policy  as  a  real 
threat  to  individual  privacy. 

The  odds  are  that  Ford  will  keep  on  top  of 
the  issue  and  that  a  complete  reversal  of 
an  evil  policy  will  be  accomplished.  The  fact 
that  it  could  have  been  formed  in  the  first 
place  reflects  the  kind  of  White  House  think- 
ing that  prevailed  In  the  John  Dean- 
Haldeman-Ehrllchman  days,  the  use  of  the 
IRS  as  a  political  weapon  and  similar  viola- 
tions of  Individual  dignity. 

Between  Congress,  the  press  and  the  Vice 
President  that  policy  line  has  a  good  chance 
of  being  consigned  to  the  political  garbage 
dump,  where  it  belongs. 
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CONGRESSMAN  AL  QUIE,  LAUDED 
FOR  LEADERSHIP 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4,  1974 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Albert  Quie,  of  Minnesota's  First 
Congressional  District,  was  the  subject  of 
a  complimentary  and  much  deserved 
political  profile  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
Ripon  Forum.  I  know  that  Al's  many 
friends  and  admirers  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress will  find  it  of  interest,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  the  article  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

Politics:    Profiles — Albert  Quie 

Solth  St.  Paul,  Minnesota — Minnesota's 
First  District  Congressman  Albert  Quie  (R) 
refers  to  himself  as  one  of  the  "few  dirt 
farmers  in  Congress,"  but  he  is  one  of  the 
most  respected  and  powerful  Republicans  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  is  his 
party's  leading  authority  on  educational 
legislation. 

The  grandson  of  a  Norwegian  immigrant, 
Quie  still  farms  the  dairy  farm  settled  by  his 
grandfather.  The  farm  is  located  in  Min- 
nesota's prosperous  1st  CD.,  which  Is  pre- 
dominantly rural  and  agricultural,  the  most 
populous  area  being  the  city  of  Rochester 
with  Its  world-famous  Mayo  Clinic. 

Qule's  Interest  in  education  and  elective 
politics  was  first  demonstrated  when  he 
was  elected  to  his  local  school  board  while 
still  a  student  at  St.  Olaf  College  in  North- 
field.  Elected  to  the  Minnesota  State  Sen- 
ate in  1954,  Quie  continued  to  demonstrate 
his  interest  in  education  by  sei-ving  on  a  leg- 
islative interim  commission  Investigating  the 
education  of  exceptional  children.  His  work 
on  this  commission  resulted  In  the  enact- 
ment of  extensive  legislation  for  the  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children. 

In  1958,  he  was  narrowly  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  a  special  election  to  replace  U.S. 
Rep.  August  H.  Andresen.  Re-elected  by  a 
comfortable  margin  In  the  fall  of  1958.  Quie 
has  easily  won  re-election  ever  since. 

As  a  freshman  congressman  from  an  agri- 
cultural district,  Quie  was  quite  logically  as- 
signed to  the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 
However,  he  continued  to  express  his  Interest 
in  education,  and  Minority  Leader  Charles 
Halleck.  In  a  precedent-setting  move,  ap- 
pointed   him   also    to    the    Education    and 


Labor  Committee.  Quie  retained  seats  on 
both  committees  until  1967.  when  he  gave 
up  his  seat  on  the  Agriculture  Committee 
since  he  felt  his  farm  background  would 
allow  him  to  continue  to  have  an  Impact  on 
agricultural  issues.  It  was  his  belief  that 
he  could  be.=t  serve  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents by  utilizing  the  expertise  he  had 
acquired  in  the  field  of  education.  Quie  has 
since  risen  to  ;he  position  of  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee. 

Quie  theorizes  that  the  federal  government 
has  usurped  many  of  the  governmental  fxinc- 
tlons  that  are  more  appropriately  exercised 
by  state  and  local  governments.  Yet  he  be- 
lieves also  that  within  specifically  defined 
areas  of  education,  the  federal  government 
does  have  a  legitimate  function,  e.g.,  edu- 
cation of  the  handicapped,  vocational  and 
occupational  education,  and  instruction  of 
the  educationally  disadvantaged.  Higher 
education  is  another  area  in  which  he  feels 
the  federal  government  has  a  legitimate  al- 
beit limited  function,  and  he  was  a  major 
force  in  the  adoption  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  in  1963  and  the  Aid  to 
to   Higher   Education   Act   in   1972. 

In  particular.  Quie  is  critical  of  the  present 
trend  whereby  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  becoming  increasingly  Isolated 
from  the  community.  He  stresses  the  need 
for  more  coordination  of  the  schools  with  the 
community.  He  believes  that  Insulation  of 
the  schools  from  the  community  has  caused 
students  to  lose  their  own  sense  of  Identity 
and  that  the  schools  have  failed  to  transmit 
the  nations  value  system  to  its  youth.  While 
the  Impetus  for  changes  in  the  educational 
system  must  come  from  the  community  it- 
self, Quie  deplores  the  tendency  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  stand  In  the  way  of  Innovative 
concepts  in  education.  He  feels  that  future 
legislation  must  account  for  and  correct  this 
tendency.  Quie  also  believes  that  secondary- 
school  systems  have  done  much  to  stifle  the 
vocational  education  of  students.  He  favors 
enactment  of  a  youth  differential  In  the  labor 
laws  which  would  permit  exceptions  In  the 
minimum  age  law  so  that  students  could 
work  as  part  of  their  vocational  training. 

Quie-s  position  as  the  ranking  minority 
leader  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee during  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
proved  to  be  a  mixed  blessing.  He  is  fre- 
quently consulted  by  the  President  and  Ad- 
ministration officials  on  education  legislation, 
but  Quie  believes  that  the  Administration 
has  placed  a  low  priority  on  educational 
legislation  and  that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  more  decision-making  power 
in  this  area  than  does  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  As  a  result. 
Quie  has  frequently  differed  with  the  Admin- 
istration on  many  issues. 

The  Minnesota  congressman  has  been  a 
supporter  of  President  Nixon  In  his  stand  on 
the  Vietnam  war,  despite  his  Initial  reserva- 
tions about  the  wisdom  of  the  war  effort. 
During  the  Johnson  Administration,  ^uie 
questioned  the  justification  for  our  involve- 
ment, our  lack  of  objectives,  and  the  general 
wastefulness  of  the  war  effort.  When  Presi- 
dent Nixon  took  office,  Quie  supported  his 
position  on  the  war  and  defended  the  Presi- 
dent's war  policies.  It  was  only  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  President's  first  term  that 
he  indicated  his  frustration  with  the  Presi- 
dents  inability  to  end  the  war.  His  criticism 
took  the  form  of  a  request  for  a  speedier 
withdrawal  of  troops  and  a  reduction  of  the 
massive  bombing  attacks. 

In  Congress,  the  eight-term  incumbent  is 
generally  identified  with  the  moderate  wing 
of  the  Republican  Party.  He  was  a  leader, 
along  with  fellow  Republicans  Rot>ert  Griffin. 
Charles  Goodell,  and  Donald  Rumsfeld  in 
their  successful  effort  to  replace  Mlnoritj- 
Leader  Charles  Halleck  with  Gerald  Ford. 
Qule's  voting  record  in  the  House  has  be- 
come more  progressive  in  the  past  few  years, 
and   many   observers  cite  as   a  reason   the 
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changing  make-up  of  his  district  from  one 
which  was  predominately  rural  to  one  which 
contains  a  substantial  suburban  population. 
However.  Qule  gives  the  clear  impression  that 
he  Is  comfortable  taking  progressive  posl- 
tlons  on  many  Issues,  especially  environ- 
mental protection  and  legislative  reform. 

Qule's  own  sensitivity  to  other  people  and 
their  ideas  has  earned  him  the  reputation 
as  an  excellent  legislative  mediator.  As  the 
reason  for  his  success  as  a  mediator,  he  cites 
his  ability  to  reduce  tensions  in  debates  on 
issues  at  hAnd  and  then  to  work  out  a  ra- 
tional basis  upon  which  the  parties  can 
come  together.  Quia  cites  his  relationship 
with  VS.  Bep.  Andrew  Young,  a  black 
Georgia  Democrat,  to  explain  the  sensitizing 
nature  of  his  own  strong  religious  convic- 
tions. Quie  explains  that  whereas  he  and 
Young  might  ordinarily  find  UtUe  common 
ground  on  which  to  relate,  their  mutual  re- 
ligious effort*  have  been  a  strong  basis  for 
communication. 

Congressman  QxUe  has  been  a  leading  ad- 
vocate for  congressional  reform.  As  a  ranking 
Bepubllcan  on  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  he  has  taken  the  lead  in 
opening  all  executive  committee  meetings  to 
the  public  and  is  very  careful  to  see  that  the 
minority  staff  of  the  committee  is  used  for 
committee  work  and  not  co-opted  for  use  by 
individual  committee  members.  He  was  a 
leading  advocate  of  the  modification  of  the 
seniority  system  by  House  Republicans 
wheratojr  senior  eomnuttee  members  must  be 
snbjaeted  to  a  "yes"  or  "no"  vote  of  com- 
mlttM  members  before  they  can  assume  a 
leadership  position.  He  beUeves  that  the 
present  committee  structure  needs  to  be 
thoroughly  revamped  but  is  optimistic  about 
t*»e  aJ»Ulty  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
nalttea  Structure  to  come  up  with  mech- 
antan  to  enable  Congress  to  deal  effectively 
with  contemporary  problems. 

Congressman  Qule  does  not  indicate  any 
iBtamt  in  seeking  higher  office,  and  it  is 
likely  that  he  will  attempt  to  remain  in  the 
H<wse.  In  IMO  he  very  nearly  ran  for  the 
gownorshlp  of  Minnesota,  but  facing  the 
pro^Mct  of  a  contest  for  the  Republican 
Inadon.  he  decided  against  entering  the 
.  In  190B  there  were  Indications  he  would 
the  scat  vacated  by  Sen.  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy, but  again  he  decided  not  to  seek 
hl^ier  office.  It  is  widely  believed  that  his 
piUna  considerations  were  the  prospect  of 
spautlng  less  time  with  his  family  and  his 
desire  to  maintain  his  prestigious  position 
In  the  House. 

Married  and  the  father  of  five  children, 
both  family  and  religion  play  a  very  Im- 
portant part  in  Qule's  life.  His  wife, 
Oretchen  is  an  accomplished  artist,  and  her 
paintings  are  on  display  in  the  congress- 
man's office  and  in  the  homes  and  offices  of 
many  of  his  constituents  in  Minnesota.  Once 
an  expert  pilot  (Qtde  is  reputed  to  have 
flown  his  Navy  fighter  plane  upside  down  at 
an  elevation  of  30  feet  over  St.  Olaf  CoUege 
while  courting  his  wife)  he  has  recently  given 
up  flying  and  devotes  most  of  his  free  time 
to  the  training  of  quarterhorses.  He  is  often 
up  at  dawn  and  at  work  training  his  horses 
or  those  of  a  friend  for  entry  in  western 
shows.  One  of  the  highlights  each  year  In 
bis  congressional  district  is  a  western  trail 
rtde  which  the  congressman  sponsors. 

In  the  past  few  years  Quie  has  faced  only 
token  Democratic  opposition  in  his  district. 
With  the  rejuvenation  of  the  Minnesota 
DFL  he  win  likely  face  much  stronger  op- 
position In  the  coming  election.  Any  poten- 
tial opponent  will,  however,  have  to  overcome 
the  formidable  obstacles  of  Qule's  broad  base 
of  bipartisan  support  In  his  district  and  his 
reputation  as  an  effective  and  powerful  Con- 
gressman. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND 
GAS   CORPORATION— NO.    17 


April  It,  197 It 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   ICASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REI»RESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apri  4,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congressman  Sidney  R.  Yates  of  Illinois 
recently  polled  his  constituents  to  learn 
their  views  on  the  proposal  to  create  a 
Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corporation.  The 
results  clearly  favor  the  creation  of  a 
Government  entity  to  develop  our  Na- 
tion's energy  resources  in  competition 
with  the  private  oil  companies,  and  I 
beheve  the  results  are  Indicative  of  the 
widespread  national  support  for  the  Fed- 
eral Oil  and  Gas  Corporation. 

I  would  like  to  insert  the  results  of 
Congressman  Yates'  questionnaire  into 
the  Record. 
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PERCENTftGE  TABULATION  OF  RESllLTS  UPON   CONGRESS- 
WAM  SIDNEY  R.  YATES'  QUESTIONNAIRE 


His 


Hers 


Yes 


llnde- 
No    cided    Yes     No 


Unde- 
cided 


The  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  leases 
its  oil  resources  on 
public  lands  to  pri- 
vate oil  companies 
for  development 
and  takes  a  roy- 
alty. Do  you  ttiink 
it  would  be  better 
if  Conpess  were 
to  establish  a  gov- 
ernment corpora- 
tion like  TVA  to 
develop  such  pub- 
licly owned  re- 
sources for  the 
public,  as; 

(a)  Oil  and  gas.. 

(b)  Oil  shale 

(c)  Geolhermal.. 

(d)  Solar  energy. 


56 
56 
63 
64 


35 
35 
27 
27 


8  63  25 

8  61  24 

9  65  22 
8  68  20 


11 

14 
12 
11 


DIEGO  GARCIA  FUNDS 
OPPOSED 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  trroiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  4,  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  to  strike 
section  301  of  the  defense  supplemental 
bin.  This  section  which  would  authorize 
an  appropriation  of  som«  $29  million  for 
the  creation  of  more  permanent  base 
support  facilities  on  the  island  of  Diego 
Garcia  has  no  business  in  a  supplemental 
bill. 

There  may  be  very  good  arguments  for 
and  against  the  creation  of  such  facili- 
ties but  there  are  no  good  or  compelling 
arguments  for  Congress  to  be  rushed  into 
creating  another  base  overseas  without 
first  examining  the  political  and  military 
ramifications  of  such  a  move. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  three  coreiderations  lead 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  this  section 
should  be  deleted  from  the  bill  and  that 


the  matter  should  be  examined  further 
by  t^e  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress. 

9IGITIFICAWCE    OF   laSQTTEST 

First,  the  significance  of  this  request 
far  outweighs  the  $29  million  in  the  sup- 
plMnental  bill.  If  passed,  we  would  be 
establishing  a  major  military  presence  in 
a  remote  area  where  heretofore  our  pres- 
ence was  minimal  and  our  profile  low. 
To  seek  facilities  to  support  the  regular 
deployment  of  a  carrier  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  would  represent  an  important  new 
type  of  presence  and  would  give  the 
United  States  new  capabifities  in  a  region 
halfway  around  the  world  where  every 
Soviet  military  move  to  date  has  been  in 
direct  response  to  something  we  have 
done  previously.  | 

The  creation  of  permanent  base  sup- 
port facilities  on  Diego  Garcia  raises  a 
whole  series  of  questions  having  to  do 
with  America's  appropriate  role  in  the 
distant  Indian  Ocean.  These  questions 
need  serious  consideratiqn  by  Members 
of  Congress:  ( 

What  is  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States  which  attaches  such  im- 
portance to  the  creation  of  these  facili- 
ties? It  cannot  merely  be  a  response  to 
potential  Soviet  presence. 

What  are  the  poUtical,  economic,  and 
strategic  ramifications  o|  acquiring,  or 
not  acquiring,  such  facilities? 

Do  any  military  advantages  that  such 
facilities  might  provide  the  United  States 
outweigh  any  political  problems  that 
might  arise,  the  commitment  a  base 
might  mean  for  the  futi|u:e,  and  naval 
competition  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
could  result  directly  front  this  move? 

Given  the  history  of  Soviet  reactions 
to  our  moves,  should  we  not  at  least  wait 
to  see  what  the  Soviets  do  rather  than 
create  facilities  and,  like  a  magnet,  at- 
tract a  greater  Soviet  presence? 

What  impact  will  the  facilities  we  seek 
have  on  the  chances  for  an  arms  limita- 
tion agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
this  area? 

What  is  the  military  balance  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  today  and  how  do 
om-  military  capabilities  compare?  What 
difference  would  these  facilities  we  seek 
make  in  preventing  the  Soviet  Union 
from  doing  things  detrimental  to  U.S. 
interests? 

What  kind  of  contingencies  would  the 
proposed  base  protect  us  against,  or  en- 
able us  to  meet? 

What  is  the  relationship  between  these 
facihties  and  our  need  for  Persian  Gulf 
oil  and  how  can  any  facilities  infiuence 
the  course  of  oil  politics? 

And  what  other  options  exist  for  the 
United  States  to  the  source  of  action  the 
Defense  Department  proposes? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  have  categori- 
cal answers  to  these  questions,  but  a  re- 
sponsible Congress  ought  to  try  to  find 
them  out.  Almost  overnigljt  our  military 
involvement  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  seems  to  be  escalat- 
ing unchecked.  On  the  oM  hand,  we  are 
seeking  a  permanent  base  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  on  the  other,  we  continue  to 
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promote  the  seemingly  unrestricted  flow 
of  arms  to  states  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
where  last  year  perhaps  upward  of  $5 
billion  worth  of  arms  were  sold  to  Iran 
and  Saudi  Arabia.  Congress  urgently 
needs  to  consider  the  implications  of  the 
course  of  action  our  Government  is  tak- 
ing in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Persian 
Gulf  areas. 

NO   HUBBY   NECESSAR7 

A  second  reason  for  voting  to  delete 
this  section  is  that  there  is  no  need  to 
hurry.  The  Government  has  failed  to  ex- 
plain adequately  why  an  item  that  is  of 
such  potential  significance  has  to  be 
rushed  through  the  Congress  in  a  sup- 
plemental bill  and  why  Congress  should 
not  have  more  time  to  consider  this  im- 
portant issue  and  discuss  alternatives, 
including  a  strong  appeal  for  dii-ect 
United  States-Soviet  negotiations  to 
limit  arms  buildups  and  competition  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  adjacent  areas  like 
the  Persian  Gulf. 
I  see  no  need  to  hurry  because: 
First,  we  have  no  known  commitment 
in  the  area  that  warrants  prompt  action, 
Second,  the  Navy  admits  that  there  is 
no  relationship  for  the  foreseeable  future 
of  facilities  on  Diego  Garcia  and  the 
need  to  get  suppUes  to  countries  in  the 
Middle  East  should  any  hostilities  war- 
rant airlifts. 

Third,  the  Navy  plans  for  Diego  Garcia 
are  old  ones,  designed  in  the  1960s  and 
defeated  repeatedly  within  the  Defense 
Department.  The  1974  rationale  for  these 
old  plans  therefore  deserves  extra  close 
attention. 

Fourth,  to  delete  this  request  and  wait 
until  the  regular  fiscal  year  1975  defense 
bill  is  considered  would  mean  a  delay  of 
only  6  to  8  months  in  construction  on  the 
island. 

Fifth,  we  now  have  naval  superiority 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  will  have  great- 
er naval  capabilities  for  the  immediate 
future,  and 

Sixth,  the  new  British  Government  is 
presently  considering  the  issue  of  wheth- 
er to  allow  changes  in  the  British-United 
States  agreement  over  the  use  of  the 
island  in  order  to  permit  new  facilities. 
It  would  be  premature  for  this  body  to 
act  before  the  negotiations  with  England 
are  finalized. 

SOVHT   PRESENCE 

One  of  the  most  frequently  mentioned 
reasons  for  hurrying  into  creating  these 
support  facilities  on  Diego  Garcia  has 
been  the  Soviet  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Since  1968,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  developing  a  military  capability  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  region  and  it  now  has 
a  permanent  presence,  but  it  is  unclear 
what  difference  this  presence  makes  and 
what  threats  it  poses  to  our  interests 
and  to  our  access  to  Persian  Gulf  oil. 
The  Soviet  Union,  like  the  United  States, 
has  a  permanent  presence  in  the  area 
and  both  navies  make  port  calls  to  many 
countries  on  the  littoral.  The  Soviets 
have  a  numerically  larger  number  of 
ships  there,  but  with  even  the  avail- 
ability of  a  carrier  from  our  Pacific  Fleet, 
we  have  definite  naval  firepower  supe- 
riority. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Defense  Department  offers  a 
litany  on  places  where  the  Soviet  Union 
is  doing  things  or  has  facilities.  But  we 
must  look  behind  what  the  Soviets  are 
doing  in  SomaUa,  Socotra,  Aden,  Iraq. 
Mauritius,  and  Bangladesh.  I  would  sub- 
mit that  the  Soviet's  naval  involvement 
in  and  around  the  ports  of  these  states 
is  related  directly  to  protecting  and  pro- 
moting their  political  interests  In  those 
countries  where  they  have  close  ties. 
Presently,  the  Soviet  Union  does  not,  to 
my  knowledge,  have  any  base  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 

These  states  friendly  to  the  Soviet 
Union  are  isolated  from  other  states  in 
the  region  and  although  they  may  be 
able  to  harass  their  neighbors,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  they  seriously  threaten 
U.S.  interests  or  friends.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that  India,  which  is  meant 
to  be  the  Soviet  Union's  greatest  ally  in 
the  area,  has  firmly  resisted  to  date  all 
attempts  to  acquire  base  rights  in  India. 
What  facilities  the  Soviet  Union  does 
have  access  to  appear  to  be  small  and 
unimproved  ports  and  airstrips,  and  I 
seriously  doubt  that  they  have  access  for 
military  aircraft  to  any  airfield  as  large 
as  the  8,000-foot  runway  already  in 
existence  on  Diego  Garcia.  In  fact,  the 
irony  of  the  request  before  us  is  that 
some  experts  even  doubt  the  capability  of 
a  developed  base  at  Diego  Garia  to  sup- 
port a  carrier  task  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviets  may  have  cer- 
tain designs  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  but 
there  is  to  date  no  evidence  that  they 
are  escalating  their  presence  at  any 
alarming  rate  or  acquiring  any  string 
of  bases.  Their  relative  degree  of  re- 
straint and  their  slow  maneuvering  sug- 
gest to  me  that  they  have  few  real  in- 
terests there.  In  turn,  this  suggests  their 
Indian  Ocean  policy  is  more  one  of  react- 
ing to  what  we  do.  We  should,  therefore, 
be  extremely  careful  before  doing  any- 
thing that  might  escalate  the  level  of 
naval  competition  in  the  region.  This  is 
all  the  more  reason  for  our  showing  re- 
straint, not  acting  in  a  hurry,  and  ex- 
amining the  issue  more  closely. 

KEED  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  ASSESSMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  third  consideration 
which  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
section  301  should  be  deleted  from  this 
supplemental  bill  is  that  there  remains 
a  need  for  an  independent  congressional 
assessment  of  the  issue.  My  subcommit- 
tee held  five  hearings  on  the  matter  of 
Diego  Garcia.  That  was  enough  to  per- 
suade me  that  independent  of  whether 
we  should  expand  our  facilities  on  the  is- 
land there  was  a  significant  issue  before 
Congress. 

This  bill  before  us  today  is  supported 
by  an  Armed  Services  Committee  report 
which  presumably  reflects  the  views  of 
members  of  the  committee.  I  was  dis- 
mayed to  see  that  the  entire  portion  of 
that  committee's  report  relating  to  Diego 
Garcia,  excepting  an  introductory  and 
concluding  paragraph,  was  lifted  almost 
verbatim  from  the  prepared  remarlcs  Ad- 
miral Zumwalt  gave  before  my  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 
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I  am  persuaded  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  not  given  this  body 
its  independent  assessment  on  an  issue 
which  has  significant  foreign  policy 
ramifications. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  supiiiwrt  this 
amendment  in  order  to  give  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  time? 
to  examine  the  issue  more  carefully.  Only 
yesterday,  the  Senate  Armed  Service's 
Committee  deferred  without  prejudice 
section  301  and  it  will  be  taken  under  ad- 
visement in  the  regular  fiscal  year  1975 
defense  authorization  bill. 

This  body  should  do  the  same. 


ARMISTEAD  SELDEN.  JR.,  ASSUMES 
POST  AS   AMBASSADOR 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  4,  1974 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  may 
be  some  Members  of  this  body  who  are 
not  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  former  col- 
league, Armistead  Selden,  Jr.,  has  just 
departed  Birmingham  Airport  to  begin 
serving  his  country  in  yet  another  capac- 
ity— as  Ambassador  to  New  Zealand,  Fiji, 
Tonga,  and  Western  Samoa. 

During  his  eight  terms  £us  Congressman 
from  Alabama,  Armistead  distinguished 
himself  as  an  outstanding  Representa- 
tive and  gained  a  reputation  as  the  House 
of  Representative's  leading  authority  on 
Latin  American  relations. 

Following  his  tenure  in  Congress,  Am- 
bassador Selden  served  as  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  imder  Melvin 
Laird  and  most  recently  he  has  practiced 
law  in  Washington  and  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
I  am  sure  in  liis  new  position,  Armi- 
stead Selden  will  again  draw  recognition 
as  an  outstanding  representative  of 
America.  For  the  Members  of  the  House, 
I  would  like  to  submit  this  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Birmingham  News  re- 
garding Mr.  Selden's  departure  and  I 
hope  that  his  former  colleagues  and 
friends  will  join  me  in  wishing  him 
success  as  one  of  the  United  States  new- 
est Ambassadors. 

Selden  Looking  Forward  to  New  Career  as 
Envoy  to  Australia 
(By  Thomas  P.  Hill) 
After  serving  successfully  as  a  tJ.S.  con- 
gressman, a  high-ranking  Defense  Depart- 
ment official,  and  an  attorney,  Armistead  I. 
Selden  Jr.,  this  week  put  away  his  law  books 
and   planned   to   fly   over   half-way   around 
the  world  to  begin  a  new  career  In  the  Diplo- 
matic    Service     as     ambassador     to     New 
Zealand. 

Selden,  who  also  will  be  ambassador  to 
Fiji,  Tonga  and  Western  Samoa,  will  be  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  the  former  Mary  Jane 
Wright  of  Talladega,  and  hla  youngest  son, 
Thomas  Lawson,  12.  The  oldest  daughter. 
Mrs.  Martee  Hewitt  of  Sewauiee,  Is  married 
and  attending  University  of  the  South  at 
Sewanee.  Two  other  sons,  Ing  and  Jac,  are  in 
coUege,  and  a  daughter,  Edith,  la  in  high 
echooi  so  they  will  join  the  Seldens  later. 

"This  Is  something  new  and  different  for 
me,"  said  Selden.  "I  am  looking  forward 
to  it." 
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Selden  brings  a  wealth  of  experience  in 
foreign  affairs  to  his  new  post.  A  conservative 
Democrat,  recently  served  a  term  as  princi- 
pal deputy  aaslsUnt  secretary  of  defense  for 
intemattonal  security  affairs,  working  closely 
with  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird.  During 
his  la  years  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
Selden  had  considerable  experience  in  for- 
eign affairs.  Including  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Ptorelgn  Affairs  Subcommittee 
cw  Inter-American  Affairs.  More  recently  he 
naspractlccd  law  in  Washington  and  Tusca- 
looM  aurlng  Which  time  he  handled  many 
mternatk>nal  cases. 

Th«  Seldens  wui  fly  out  of  Birmingham 
Monday  on  the  first  leg  of  their  long  trip  to 
his  new  post. 

■•We  win  fly  to  Los  Angeles  and  then  to 
Hawaii,"  Selden  said.  "I  wlU  be  there  several 
days  for  briefings  before  we  fly  on  to  my  first 
«op.  Tonga,  where  we  will  stay  about  six 
days. 

Selden  said  he  would  present  his  creden- 
tials to  the  king  at  Tonga,  and  at  Western 
SMunoa. 

Next  stop  will  be  Pljl,  where  Selden  will 
present  his  credentials  to  the  governor- 
general,  the  ofllclal  representative  of  The 
Queen. 

TTie  Seldens  are  scheduled  to  arrive  in  Auk- 
Und,  New  Zealand  on  Aprtl  20.  He  will  pre- 
sent hU  credentiaU  to  the  governor-general 
there  on  April  22. 

-This  Is  not  my  first  trip  to  New  Zealand  " 
Befden  saw.  "I  was  there  a  few  years  ago 
whi^I^  was     with     the    Department     of 

tM^^^^J^  ^^^  "bcnlng  up"  on  the  coun- 
aIucs!^  l«*ing   forward    to   his   new 

♦>.r^  American  Embassy  is  in  Wellington, 
^e  capital,  where  Selden  will  have  a  staff  of 
».  1^  *  ^^  *"  Americans.  Most  of  them 
««,-T:!r  ?^P*rt™ent  employes,  with  the 
»«nalnder  being  U.S.  Information  Service 
two  Department  of  Agriculture  attach^  a 
niCense  Department  representative  and  six 
•Mrtne  Corps  guards. 
.-.^y*^*^    ".^Py    reasons    why    Selden    Is 

1»J^  J^!;!^.  *?.^^  ^''^  assignment.  He 
lOcw  Its  political  cltaiate.  which  is  headed  by 
?..'*°*^  P*rty  but  functions  under  a  par- 
Mmratary  system.  It  is  an  independent 
waatry  but  a  member  of  the  British  Com- 
J^^T?^^-,  "  *»•  •  unicameral  (single 
body  Legiaiatur.  of  87  members.  Prime  Mhi- 
ister  Is  Korman  Kirk. 

•^^re  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  I  am 
"STli  T**^."y  appointment,"  said  Selden. 
^itZ^i^'^^^  *^°  »  longtime  friend  and 
auyoftha  United  State.,  having  fought  slde- 
by-alde  wtth  us  during  Wwld  War  I,  World 
War  II.  Korea  and  Vietnam. 
-./,?*  f  w**^  English-speaking  country,  so  I 
Will  not  have  any  language  problems.  It  has  a 
parliamentary  system  of  government,  and  I 

^J°°r  .  ^.Z*"^*"*  *°  working  With  the 
warm  friendly  people  there.  And  also,  it  is  a 
v^^utlful  country  and  has  a  very  mild 

aeiden  pointed  out  that  the  United  States 
~^  Hew  Zealand's  Wo.  2  customer  in  eznort 
i^r«,^  2f^*"  U  the  No.  1  custo^ 
than  wc  ship  to  them.  Main  items  are  Iamb 
and  wool.  There  are  volunteer  quotas  on 
what  ttay  ship  to  ua.  and  they  are  being  ob- 
aerveit  ScMen  miO.  New  Zealand  buys  mortly 
T— nufaetured  products  from  us,  be  added 

r-w  *!r"LM  **'*^  °"  '*"°  American  af -' 
fans,  feels  that  condition*  wUl  i«maln  calm 

i^  fL.!.'^'  «««Pt«»  '"•  Isolated  ter- 
rorist actlviues. 

tkiZ*Ti*  **  ^"^  Communist  agitation  now 
^^i?.'!?"  '«^"  a«»«»«n  Mud.  -Also,  pres- 

f^^^TI^-^^^*  "^  *^»*  to  stop  the 
training  at  tmwign  »n*<TmaTs  " 

r,!!ri*^  ^^■t^.'*.*^  **•  ^  recognition  of 
Cuba  by  the  United  States  until  the  nation 
agrees  to  stop  spreading  the  threat  of  com- 
munism in  this  hemisphere. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Selden's  new  Job  will  keep  him  busy  and 
moving.  There  will  be  much  social  activity 
and  he  wUl  be  representing  the  interests  of 
American  Investors  and  industrial  firms 
which  have  operations  there. 

And  he  wUl  make  periodic  visits  to  Pitl 
Tonga  axid  Samoa. 

Selden  is  the  second  ambassador  to  come 
from  Greensboro.  The  other  was  the  late 
Pete  Jarman.  who  was  appointed  by  l>resi- 
dent  Truman  to  be  asmi^pssador  to  Australia. 

As  it  is  a  presidential  appointment,  Selden's 
post  will  last  until  the  end  of  this  admin- 
istration. 


April  4,  1974 


A  neighborhood  is  like  your  own  little 
world;  you  get  your  first  taste  of  life  from 
it  and  watch  as  it,  as  weU  as  yourseir 
changes.  • 

(Winner  of  the  6th  pla«e  in  essay  contest 
sponsored  by  the  State  Bank  of  Clearing.) 


ESSAY  CONTEST  WDWERS  IN 
ILLINOIS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  nojNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4,  1974 

Ml'.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie 
State  Bank  of  Clearing  in  Chicago,  111., 
recently  sponsored  an  essay  contest  in 
which  two  outstanding  young  lady  stu- 
dents from  my  district  were  among  the 
winners. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  into  the  Record 
these  two  fine  articles  by  Aurora  Campos 
of  Bridgeview,  ni.,  and  Barbara  FarreU 
of  Wfllow  Springs,  111.  These  articles 
were  printed  in  the  March  21  edition  of 
the  Des  Plaines  Valley  News  of  Summit 
111.  The  articles  follow : 
I  Prom   the   Des   Plaines    (PI.)    Valley  News 

Mar.  21.  1974] 
Things  I  Like  Most  About  My  Neighborhood 
(By  Aurora  Campos) 
1  wake  up  In  the  morning  to  a  bright  ray 
of  sunshine,  melting  through  my  ciuT;ains.  As 
I  get  up  and  glance  out  the  window,  1  see 
the  foreboding,  yet  gentle,  weeping  willow 
tree;  its  leaves  dancing  in  the  wind  and 
sometimes  falling  to  th«  moistened  grass 
below.  If  I  can  see  througH  the  tree's  swaying 
branches  and  leaves,  I  find  myself  staring  at 
a  lo^  dark  row  of  factorlts;  its  night  work- 
ers going  home  exhausted  and  worn  out  to 
sleep  as  the  rest  of  the  world  awakens. 

As  the  day  goes  on,  trucks  roll  in  and  out 
of  these  droning  buildings,  eventually  crack- 
ing the  once  smooth  pavement  with  their 
heavy  weight.  It  is  a  weight  the  road  was 
once  unaware  of  since  its  only  employers  be- 
fore had  been  occasional  cars. 

Because  of  this  light  travel  on  my  street 
we,  as  chUdren,  were  able  to  play  games  on 
the  road  without  our  mothers  having  to  be 
afraid  of  any  harm  happtning  to  us  But, 
changes  always  come.  As  time  passed,  my 
friends  moved  away.  So,  with  no  one  my 
age  to  play  with  I  was  forced  to  either  play 
by  myself  or  in  the  company  of  my  sisters 
Years  later  another  change  took  place 
Young  families  moved  into  my  neighbor- 
hood, and  with  them,  young  children;  play- 
mates for  my  younger  sisters  and  brother 
It  seems  to  be  a  revolution  of  Ume  with 
people.  I  experienced  the  oihange  in  my  life 
and  environment,  now  my  younger  sisters 
and  brother  Will.  "awrrt, 

My  neighborhood  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  short 
analysis  of  life.  Prom  it  I  can  witness  the 
changes  in  material  existence  and  also  the 
atmosphere  the  people  hi  it  creat*. 

When  you  look  around  j«>n.  n«jt  only  can 
you  see  the  good,  but  also  the  bad.  You  are 
able  to  see  the  beautiful  house,  but  also  the 
^Mbtg  paint;  able  to  hear  not  only  the  chll- 
«Ji*n  s  laughter,  but  also  their  cries  of  sad- 
ness and  pain;  able  to  not  only  see  the  Wue 


sky,  but  also  the  white  c 
horizon. 


ouds   lining   the 


Things  I  Like  Most  Aboxtt  Mt  Neighborhood 
(By  Barbara  Harrell) 

The  trees  in  WUlow  Spflngs  possess  manv 
of  the  characteristics  whteh  make  the  tinv 
vUlage  as  old-fashioned  and  nostalgic  as  it  is 
With  each  of  nature's  four  seasons  the  trees" 
take  on  a  new  dimension  of  beauty.  It  is  this 
beauty  begotten  by  nati»e  which  enables 
any  creature,  human  or  otherwise,  to  experi- 
ence the  life  and  slmpilclliy  of  a  tree 

To  view  a  tree  in  early  spring  is  to  behold 
life  m  its  purest  form.  Each  tiny,  pale  green 
bud  IS  like  a  newborn  baby,  reaching  out  to 
the  world,  waiting  to  grow.  Every  bud  is  ec 
s.atic  about  life,  anticipating  its  Joys  and 
sorrows,  waiting  to  live  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible.  As  With  an  lnf»nt,  one  can  see 
changes  day  by  day  in  the  growth  and  trans- 

Id^iaf  °^  ^''^''^  *^^'  ''"*  ^*°  *  '^*'^'  ^'^• 

1,  JM  ^^^  °^  *^^  ^'■^^  ^^^  tal'es  on  new 
me.  It  grows  moist;  moss  begins  to  erow  on 
its  north  edge.  ^         ^ 

The  trees  reach  the  height  of  their  beauty 
during  the  summer  months.  Their  leaves  are 

ft/ nT^.T"'';  ^"'^  ^^  member  protecting 
its  neighbor  from  the  blaaing  summer  sun 
The  tree  as  a  whole  is  ^  comfort  to  the 
animals  and  people  in  the  area  through  the 
shade  it  Offers  them  and  the  warm  sum- 
mer breeze  it  tosses  to  and  fro  in  an  attempt 
to  cool  every  living  being.  The  leaves  on  the 
trees,  especially  and  the  wUlows,  which  are 
bounttf  lU  m  Willow  Springs,  have  been  trans- 
formed, as  sprtog  Is  to  summer,  from  their 
pale  green  color  signifying  new  life,  to  a  rich 
t»ol,  deep  green  symbolizHig  fulfillment  In 

In  the  autumn  the  trees  foster  a  weak  at- 
tempt to  retain  the  warmth  and  beauty  of 
the  fadhig  summer.  Each  leaf  takes  on  a 
different  hue  possessed  by  the  summer  in 
hop«  of  prevenung  winter  from  approaching. 
Thoee  leaves  that  turn  yeUow  struggle  to 
imitate  the  warmth  at  the  pun  which  fades 
more  and   more   rapidly  aa  the  days  grow 

■The  remaining  green  leaves  try  to  retain 
their  powers  of  cooling  and  comforting  which 
they  possessed  during  the  summer  to  prevent 
the  retreat  of  the  animals  and  people  to 
shelter  for  the  whiter.  Tbty.  however,  are 
dominated  by  the  deep  red  leaves  which  are 
like  the  flaring  sun  at  the  end  of  the  day 
and  the  brown,  crackling  daad  leaves  which 
have  already  given  up  any  hope  of  ever  cool- 
ing or  comforting  anyone  or  anything  again 

At  first,  one  by  one,  and  t»en  by  the  hun- 
dreds, the  leaves  descend  m  a  parade  to  the 
brown,  withering  grass,  fln»lly  leaving  the 
remaining  branches  cold,  barren,  and  naked 
to  the  sharp  wind. 

During  the  final  season  of  the  year  winter 

^Jl^l^^^  "^^*  P^^  ^°^  ''^ad,  had  their  sap- 
^led  branches  not  betrayed  them.  As  the 
Winter  snows  commence,  a  Boft  blanket  of 
snowflakes  Is  draped  across  the  branches.  At 
first  the  blanket  Is  thin,  but  as  winter  pro- 
gresses, it  becomes  thicker  and  thicker  warm- 
ing and  protecting  the  trees  from  the  bitter 
winds. 

An  occasional  ice  storm  coats  the  trees  with 
a  sheet  ol  ice  which  reflects  off  the  weak  sun 
like  an  image  in  a  mirror. 

And  as  winter  weai»  on,  tlgns  of  spring 
slowly  appear  once  again  on  t»e  tree..  Mother 
Nature's  cycle  of  life  begins  aU  over,  making 
trees  some  of  the  most  beautiful  things  ever 
created,  not  only  in  Willow  Springs,  but 
everywhere. 

(Second  prize  winner  in  essfty  contest  con- 
ducted by  the  State  Bank  of  Clearing.) 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  B.  Elson,  D.D.,  ofTered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  we  thank  Thee  for  Thy  mercies 
which  are  new  every  morning.  We  thank 
Thee  for  sleep,  nature's  sweet  restorer, 
and  for  awakening  to  a  day  of  hope  and 
joy  and  blessing.  Help  us  to  walk  with 
Thee  in  the  work  of  this  Chamber.  Break 
the  tensions  of  nerves  and  muscle  and 
emotions  with  the  soothing  symphony  of 
springtime  music.  Help  us  to  look  beyond 
all  that  is  ugly  and  sordid,  beyond  all 
stained  lives  and  soiled  careers  to  behold 
the  redemption  provided  by  Thy  Son  our 
Saviour.  May  we  walk  with  Him  in  the 
strong  faith  He  gives  to  all  who  acknowl- 
edge His  Lordship  and  appropriate  His 
forgiveness  and  His  power. 

We  pray  in  His  name.  Amen. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf).  The  Senator  from 
Montana  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Any  bills  pending 
that  would  be  of  benefit  to  Montana? 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, April  4,  1974,   be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  SENATE  RESOLUTION  ON  THE 
DEATH  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
FRANCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  information  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Richard  M.  Nixon,  is  de- 
parting at  this  hour  for  Paris  to  attend 
the  public  funeral  services  at  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Notre  Dame  for  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Kftii  French  Republic, 
Georges  Pompidou. 

As  a  further  acknowledgement  of  our 
sense  of  loss  in  the  passing  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Prance,  and  as  a  means  of  ex- 
pressing the  condolences  and  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  Senate  (tf  the  United  States. 
CXX- 837— *art  a 


I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  and  myself  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  learned  wlUi  profound  sorrow  of 
the  death  of  Georges  Pompidou,  President  of 
the    French    Republic. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  express  its 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  family  and  the 
people  of  Prance  in  their  great  loss. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  l>e  requested  to  ccwnmunlcate  this 
expression  of  sentiment  to  the  widow  and 
members  of  his  family  assuring  them  of  the 
condolence  of  the  people  of  our  Nation  in 
their  irreparable  liereavement;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  adjourns 
today,  it  does  so  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
for  the  late  President  Georges  Pompidou. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
ticHi  was  considered  and  unanimously 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  annotmced  that  ttie 
Hoose  had  passed  the  bill  (H.R.  12565)  to 
authorize  apprtH>riations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1974  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  uaval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  other  weapons  and  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize 
construction  at  certain  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  12565)  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  tiie  fiscal  year 
1974  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  other  we£4x>ns  and  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize  constriic- 
tion  at  certain  instaUations,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  enrolled  bill  (HU.  6186)  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of 
1947  regarding  taxability  of  dividends 
received  by  a  corporation  from  insurance 
companies,  banks,  and  other  savings 
institutions,  having  been  signed  by  the 
Weaker  of  the  House  of  R^juresentatives. 
was  signed  today  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mstcalf). 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmiee)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


WHATS  RIGHT  WITH  THE  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT— PROGRESS 
IN  HEALTH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  give  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  speeches 
on  the  substantial  progress  we  have  made 
in  this  country  since  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate over  15  years  ago,  with  a  large  part 
of  the  credit  going  to  Federal  initiatives. 

As  I  have  indicated  in  earler  state- 
ments, the  Federal  Government  has  suf- 
fered many  shocks  over  the  past  year. 
The  dismal  failure  of  our  anti-inflation 
program  is  an  example.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's inability  to  foresee  the  energy 
crisis  and  take  actiwi  to  avert  it  also  has 
given  rise  to  grave  questions  regarding 
our  ability  to  govern  ourselves. 

Of  course,  lurking  behind  all  of  our  na- 
tional complaints,  imcertaintles,  and  out- 
right disillusionment  is  the  shadow  of 
Watergate  with  all  the  congeries  of  ille- 
gal acts,  petty  and  profound,  that  word 
summOTis  up.  Our  ability  to  cope  with 
this  question  is  still  being  tested.  But  it 
is  most  important  that  we  remain  equal 
to  the  task.  We  simply  must  not  fall 
prey  to  an  easy  cynicism  that  dismisses 
all  the  accomplishments  that  have  been 
made  over  the  past  15  years — because  of 
the  misdeeds  of  a  group  of  men  who 
abused  a  sacred  public  trust. 

That  is  why  I  have  spcdcen  out  over 
the  past  week  or  so  regarding  our  prog- 
ress in  education,  women's  rights,  and 
civil  rights  since  I  came  to  the  Senate.  It 
is  why  I  want  to  discuss  our  progress  in 
the  field  of  health  today. 

In  spite  of  the  vast  amount  of  carping 
and  complaining,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  helped  make  more  progress  in 
providing  improved  health  care  to  more 
American  citizens  in  the  past  15  years 
than  at  any  time  in  American  history, 
by  far. 

While  the  moaning  and  groaning  about 
medical  care  since  1960  has  probably 
reached  an  alltime  high,  the  irony  is 
that  the  volume  and  vigor  of  complaint 
has  only  been  surpassed  by  the  actual 
improvement  in  health  care  and  the 
soaring  cost  of  providing  that  care. 

To  set  this  discussion  in  persiiective 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  there 
are  many  advances  still  to  be  made  in 
the  health  care  field.  There  are  some  sub- 
stantial clouds  overhanging  the  last  15 
years  of  health  care  progress. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  unresolved 
problem  Is  how  to  provide  more  people 
with  better  care  without  overtaxing  our 
limited  resources  and  thus  driving  medi- 
cal costs  through  the  celUng.  Tlie  cost 
picture  over  the  past  15  years  has  been 
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simply  horrendous.  The  per  capita  cost 
of  health  care  slcyTocketed  from  $141.63 
per  year  In  195»-60  to  $441.18  per  year 
In  1973-73. 

At  least  a  portion  of  this  increase  Is 
due  to  accelerating  demand  for  limited 
services  created  by  passage  of  medicare 
and  medicaid  legislation.  We  must  also 
recognize  that  the  more  sophisticated 
medical  technology  that  accompanied  the 
sixties  was  also  mi^htv  exoensive. 

Ptor  example,  expenses  per  patient  day 
in  commtmlty  hospitals  rose  from  $32.23 
in  1960  to  $92.31  in  1971.  But  the  heart 
monitors,  cardiac  pacemakers,  dialysis 
machines,  and  computer-controlled  infu- 
sion systems  that  have  pushed  these  costs 
up  have  also  resulted  in  liigher  quality 
medical  care. 

Hospital  workers  have  contributed  to 
the  steep  rise  in  health  care  costs  through 
substantial  pay  increases.  Yet  these 
workers  were  badly  underpaid  for  years. 
In  1960,  20  percent  of  New  York's  hos- 
pital workers  were  on  welfare.  Surely  an 
improvement  in  their  abiUty  to  provide 
for  themselves  is  a  net  plus. 

Another  difficulty  that  causes  me  some 
concern  is  Infant  mortality.  Our  infant 
mortality  rate  has  been  improving  over 
the  past  few  years— from  26  deaths  per 
1.000  Uve  births  in  1960  to  18.5  deaths 
per  1.000  Uve  births  in  1972— but  our 
position  vis-a-vis  other  nations  has  been 
deteriorating. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  remarkable  prog- 
ress we  have  made  in  the  field  of  health 
by  any  standard  over  the  past  15  years 
Here  are  some  of  the  statistical  measures 
of  our  achievements: 

Jn  1957  average  life  expectancy  in  the 
United  States  was  69.5  years.  The  figure 
had  risen  by  1971  to  71.1  years.  Not 
much,  we  say,  but  how  do  we  measure 
another  18  months  of  life  for  the  aver- 
age American?  Life  is  as  immeasurable 
as  It  is  priceless. 

o™*?^***?*^  mortaUty  rates  dropped  from 
37.1  deaths  per  100,000  live  births  in  1960 
to  20.5  deaths  per  100.000  Uve  births  in 
1871.  Again,  how  do  you  measure  the 
value  of  a  wife  and  mother  to  husband 
and  children?  it  is  impossible. 

In  1960  there  were  about  260.500  phy- 
sicians in  this  country.  This  is  about  1 
Physician  for  every  712  citizens.  By  1972 
this  total  has  risen  to  356,000  or  1  phy- 
sician for  every  599  persons 

th^uii'^SiSs''^'-^  '•'''  ^°^^^**^  ^ 

By  1972  this  had  Increased  to  7.061 
hospitals. 

Has  the  average  American's  access 
to  health  care  improved  over  the  past 
15  years?  You  bet  it  has,  Mr.  PresidCTTt. 
one  of  the  major  reasons  is  the  vast  in- 
crease In  federally  provided  coverage 
that  occurred  in  1965  with  the  passage 

*?*^5^  '"  o*"  ««»ior  citizens  to- 
gether with  the  expansion  of  medicaid  so 
that  it  oould  reach  more  of  the  needy 

pwurance  coverage.  pubUc  and  pri- 
vate, for  X-ray  and  laboratory  examina- 
tions, prescribed  drugs,  and  nursing  care 
J2L»  iSfT  *»»»?»o'«,than  doubled  since 
2^  ..  «««*n»ent  for  visits  to  the 
Phj^ian's  offlce  and  home  calls  went 
up  by  75  percent.  Even  more  impressive. 


nursing-home  coverage  increased  nine- 
fold over  the  past  decade  while  dental 
care  coverage  went  up  by  ahiost  1,800 
percent. 

The  Insurance  explosion  had  added 
greatly  to  the  average  American's  free- 
dom from  the  fear  that  medical  costs  will 
wipe  out  liis  savings  or  push  him  deeply 
into  debt.  Since  1960,  the  proportion  of 
the  total  medical  bill  paid  by  a  patient 
has  dropped  from  55  to  35  percent. 

Spiraling  costs  still  plague  the  con- 
sumer of  medical  services.  But  public  and 
private  Insurance  has  Insulated  us  to  an 
increasing  degree  against  devastating 
medical  expenses. 

But  what  has  the  Federal  Government 
done  to  try  to  meet  the  increased  de- 
mand for  medical  care  that  is  triggered 
by  every  increase  in  injurance  coverage' 
What  have  we  done  to  try  to  take  care 
of  those  patients  who  for  the  first  time 
were  able  to  get  the  treatment  they 
needed  because  of  medicare  and  medic- 
aid? 

First,  we  are  educating  more  doctors 
nurses,  dentists,  and  allied  health  pro- 
fessionals through  the  aid  of  programs 
initiated  during  the  sixties.  In  1963,  Con- 
gress passed  into  law  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Educational  Assistance  Act,  au- 
thorizing medical  school  construction  to- 
gether with  a  loan  program  for  students 
■n  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  os- 
teopathy. This  program  was  expanded  to 
cover  schools  of  nursing  in  1964  and  in- 
struction for  paramedfcal  personnel  in 
1966.  Through  1971,  164  schools  received 
$791  million  for  the  construction  of 
teaching  faculties.  Between  1965  and 
1971,  over  143,000  loans  and  nearly  64  000 
scholarships  assisted  students  of  medi- 
cme,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  and  optome- 
try. 

Now  the  HiU-Burton  program  is  not  a 
new  one.  It  existed  weU  before  I  came  to 
the  Congress.  In  fact,  it  was  initiated  way 
back  m  1947.  But  over  the  past  15  years 
it  has  provided  UteraUy  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  badly  needed  hospital  beds. 
With  a  shift  of  focus  to  urban  rather 
than  rural  needs,  it  continues  to  play  a 
vital  role  in  the  provision  of  adequate 
medical  care. 

Then  we  have  the  myriad  of  health 
programs  developed  to  meet  specific 
health  problems.  Perhaps  the  most  visi- 
ble program  at  the  present  time  is  the 
fight  against  cancer.  The  1971  Cancer 
Act  authorized  the  establishment  of  15 
new  centers  for  cUnical  research,  train- 
ing and  demonstration.  These  centers 
wUl  use  advanced  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment methods.  Progress  in  cancer  is 
heartbreakingly  slow.  Wte  wlU  not  solve 
the  problem  just  by  throwing  doUars  at 
it.  But  we  are  making  a  coordinated  at- 
tack on  this  dread  kUler— an  attack  that 
holds  out  the  promise  of  substantial 
breakthroughs. 

Back  in  1963,  we  broke  new  ground  in 
an  effort  to  help  the  mentally  iu  and 
mentaUy  retarded  throu^  the  construc- 
tion and  staffing  of  faculties.  Through 
community  mental  health  centers,  we  are 
helping  to  get  away  from  the  great  gray 
Institutions  that  have  traditionaUy  se- 
questered those  with  mental  problems 
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from  the  realities  of  everyday  Ufe— 
mtensifying,  rather  than  curing,  their 
problems.  Together  with  advances  in  the 
use  of  drugs,  these  community  faculties 
have  dramaticaUy  shortened  the  average 
mstitutional  stay  for  the  mentaUy  dls* 
tressed. 

The  war  on  alcohoUsm  took  a  dramatic 
upswing  m  1970,  when  we  passed  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habihtatlon  Act.  This  legislation  created 
a  National  Institute  to  cope  with  this 
pervasive  problem.  It  set  up  project  and 
formula  grant  programs  to  help  both  the 
States  and  private  grantees  to  attack 
alcoholism. 

The  various  programs  and  projects  au- 
thorized under  title  V  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  have  proved  to  be  a  major  na- 
tional resource  for  provtdhig  basic  pre- 
ventive maternal  and  cWld  care  services 
to  persons  in  economfcaUy  depressed 
areas,  and  for  the  location,  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  follow-up  care  of  chU- 
dren  with  debiUtating  of  crlppUng  con- 
ditions. For  example,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  maternity  and  infant 
care  projects  funded  by  this  authority 
have  contributed  significantly  to  lower- 
ing the  Nation's  infant  mortality  rate 

Congress  m  1972  passed  the  National 
Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and  Blood 
Act  in  order  to  advance  the  national 
effort  agauist  diseases  of  the  heart,  blood 
and  lungs.  In  July  of  1972  the  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  annowiced  a  nation- 
wide program  of  professional  and  public 
information  on  high  blood  pressure,  the 
most  common  of  the  heart  and  blood  ves- 
sel diseases.  The  program  is  designed  to 
exploit  the  development  In  recent  years 
of  a  wide  variety  of  effective  blood  pres- 
sure lowering  drugs. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  steps  the 
Federal  Government  has  taken  to  reduce 
the  risks  every  American  runs  as  he  goes 
about  his  everyday  tasks.  These  actions 
are  not  always  grouped  under  the  head- 
ing of  health  care  legislation,  but  they 
have  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
each  citizen's  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  long 
and  happy  life. 

In  the  words  of  an  associate  professor 
at    Rutgers    Medical    School,    Ann    R 
Somers : 

Most  of  the  nation's  major  health  prob- 
lems—including automobU«  accidents  all 
forms  of  drug  addiction  Inclvidlng  alcoholism 
venereal  disease,  obesity,  many  cancers,  most 
heart  disease,  and  most  inllant  mortaUty— 
are  primarily  attributable  not  to  shortcom- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  providers  but  to  the 
living  conditions.  Ignorance  or  irresponsibil- 
ity of  the  patient. 


I  have  already  mentioned  the  creation 
of  a  national  Institute  to  fight  alcohol- 
ism. This  disease  has  kiUed  literally  mU- 
hoM  of  Americans.  It  Is  becomtog  more 
evident  as  the  studies  come  In  that  alco- 
holism is  the  major  factor  in  fatal 
auto  accidents— the  No.  l  cause  of 
the  slaughter  on  our  highways.  Chrhosis 
of  the  Uver  is  the  ninth  leading  cause  of 
death  In  the  United  States  today.  Every 
year  1.6  percent  of  aU  deaths  In  this 
country  are  caused  by  cHrohosls.  This 
disease  Is  directly  attributable  to  alco- 
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hoUsm.  And  the  Institute  should  help  al- 
coholics to  help  themselves. 

Another  legislative  Uiitiative  less  ob- 
viously connected  with  health  was  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Administration.  This  is  the  agency 
that  requires  certain  safety  devices  to  be 
.included  as  a  part  of  standard  automo- 
bUe  equipment.  The  introduction  of  seat- 
belts  has  undoubtedly  saved  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives  at  minimal  cost.  Even 
this  modest  safety  requirement  did  not 
exist  before  I  came  to  the  Senate. 

As  we  aU  know,  lung  cancer  is  a  major 
cause  of  death  in  the  United  States  today. 
Cigarette  smokmg  is  directly  impUcated. 
It  also  is  linked  with  emphysema  and 
heart  disease.  The  Federal  attack  on 
cigarette  smoking  has  come  to  fruition 
in  the  past  15  years.  It  started  with  the 
Surgeon  General's  report  in  the  early 
1960's  and  cxUminated  in  legislation  ban- 
ning all  cigarette  advertising  on  televi- 
sion as  weU  as  requiring  a  warning  to  be 
placed  on  every  package  of  cigarettes. 
Unfortunately,  these  efforts  have  not 
been  as  successful  as  we  might  have 
hoped.  But  there  Is  no  doubt  that  they 
have  resiUted  in  a  more  realistic  attitude 
on  the  part  of  mUlions,  many  of  whom 
have  "kicked  the  habit,"  toward  the  haz- 
ards of  smoking. 

As  health  care  has  improved  over  the 
years,  new  problems  have  been  created. 
For  example,  we  have  increased  the  life- 
span of  the  average  American  but  we 
have  not  done  nearly  enough  to  improve 
the  quality  of  his  elder  years.  Heart 
transplants  and  radical  new  methods  of 
keeping  patients  alive  after  most  of  their 
vital  functions  have  faded  raise  serious 
ethical  problems.  The  great  advances  we 
have  made  in  the  use  of  artificial  kidney 
machines  create  the  most  serious  sort 
of  moral  dUemma  when  there  are  not  suf- 
ficient machines  to  go  around,  or  patients 
cannot  afford  this  terribly  expensive 
treatment. 

These  are  the  problems  of  hope  and 
progress,  however,  not  the  problems  of 
despair.  They  arise  because  of  the  ad- 
vances we  have  made,  and  their  solution 
may  well  create  further  problems. 

In  summation,  we  can  hardly  afford 
to  rest  on  our  laurels  in  this  vitel  area. 
But  neither  should  we  overlook  our  prog- 
ress as  a  nation  over  the  past  15  years, 
through  good  times  and  bad,  in  giving  our 
citizens  the  best  of  medical  care  regard- 
less of  income.  Only  by  having  pride  in 
our  past  accomplishments  can  we  main- 
tain the  confidence  to  continue  our  Im- 
pressive forward  march  in  the  field  of 
medicine. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  PHYSICIAN  SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  along  with 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  Soiate. 


I  introduced  in  early  1971,  the  physician 
shortage  scholarship  program.  The  pres- 
ent Members  of  the  Senate  who  were 
original  cosponsors  are:  Senators  Allen, 
Brock,  Chiles,  Cotton,  Dole,  Dominick, 
Ervin,  Fankiw,  Goldwater,  Hatfield, 
Hruska,  Hubiphrey,  Javits,  Pell, 
Stevens  Talmadge,  Thurmond,  Tower, 
and  Young. 

This  program  authorizes  scholarships 
of  up  to  $5,000  for  young  men  and  wom- 
en who  agree  to  practice  primary  care 
medicine  in  physician  shortage  areas 
under  the  premise  that  they  are  not 
more  likely  to  return  to  their  home  short- 
age areas,  but  also  to  remain  there. 

The  physician  shortage  program  was 
included  as  a  part  of  S.  934,  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1971,  which  was  signed 
into  law  on  November  18,  1971. 

Since  enactment  of  the  program,  I 
have  been  working  with  the  other  co- 
sponsors,  and  particulaily  with  Senators 
Magnuson,  Young,  Cotton,  Stevens,  and 
other  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  to  secure  the  funding  of  this 
program.  Appropriations  were  provided 
for  the  program  in  a  number  of  HEW 
apporiation  bUls  in  1972,  but  these  funds 
were  lost  because  of  vetoes  of  overall 
HEW  measures. 

FinaUy,  in  the  fiscal  year  1973  supple- 
mental appropriations  bUl,  $2  mlUlon  was 
provided.  This  appropriations  measm-e 
was  signed  into  law  on  July  1, 1973. 

Again,  in  the  regular  fiscal  year  1974 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill,  an  ad- 
ditional $2  mUlion  was  provided  and  this 
bill  was  signed  into  law  on  December  18 
1973. 

Mr.  President,  if  one  can  believe  it, 
HEW,  for  reasons  known  only  to  the 
Agency,  has  not  issued  the  regiUations 
for  this  program  as  of  this  date,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  law  has  been 
on  the  books  since  1971  and  the  program 
has  been  funded  since  December  1973. 
HEW  may  believe,  as  they  have  sug- 
gested, that  the  physician  shortage  prob- 
lem is  over,  but  I  do  not.  HEW  may  be- 
lieve that  the  maldistribution  problem 
has  been  solved,  but  I  do  not. 

In  all  fairness,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  administration  has  been  interested  in 
some  other  approaches  to  solving  the 
maldistribution  problem,  such  as  the  loan 
forgiveness  program,  and  the  utilization 
of  Public  Health  Service  officers.  I  sup- 
port both  of  these  approaches,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  maldistribution  problem  Is 
£0  critical,  is  so  important  to  so  many 
communities,  and  that  there  is  so  much 
unknown,  that  the  various  approaches 
should  be  tried  and  tested.  One  problem 
for  example,  with  respect  to  the  loan  for- 
giveness program,  that  deans  of  various 
medical  schools  have  pointed  out,  is  that 
lower  income  students  are  reluctant  to 
assume  the  size  of  todebtedness  that 
medical  school  necessitates. 

Of  course,  the  physician  shortage 
scholarship  program  would  relieve  that 
fear  since  the  student  would  receive  a 
scholarship,  provided,  of  course,  that  he 
or  she  carried  out  the  commitment  to 
serve  In  physician  shortage  areas.  If  the 
student  does  not  carry  out  the  commit- 


ment, the  "scholarship"  is  converted  in- 
to a  "loan."  Thus,  if  the  program  works, 
we  wUl  have  helped  solve  the  physician 
shortage  problem;  if  it  does  not,  the 
Government  wUl  not  lose  a  cent. 

When  I  introduced  this  proposal,  I  dis- 
cussed the  results  of  an  American  Med- 
ical Association  survey  piU>lished  in  1970 
questioning  physicians  on  the  factors 
that  infiuence  their  decisions  to  prac- 
tice in  a  certain  area  which  gives  support 
to  the  biU's  priorities.  This  survey  foimd 
that  over  45  percent  of  the  physicians  in- 
dicated that  they  were  practicing  in  or 
around  the  town  in  which  they  were 
raised.  The  survey  also  revealed  that  49 
percent  of  the  physicians  raised  m  smaU 
towns  were  practicing  m  communities  of 
2,500  or  less.  An  equal  percentage  of  doc- 
tors raised  in  nonmetropoUtan- commum- 
ties  of  25,000  or  more  were  practicing  in 
cities  of  that  size.  The  AMA  confirmed 
previous  studies,  which  had  mdicated 
that: 

Physicians  who  practice  in  small  towns 
are  more  likely  to  have  a  rural  than  urban 

background." 

The  AMA  study  concluded  that : 
Physician     recruitment     for    rural     areas 
would  be  enhanced  if  more  young  men  with 
rural  backgrounds  were  encouraged  to  enter 
the  medical  profession. 

Continuing,  the  report  had  tliis  to  say 
about  the  Influence  of  a  doctor's  origins 
on  his  place  of  practice : 

Physicians  who  practice  In  small  towns  are 
more  likely  to  have  rural  rather  than  urban 
backgrounds  .  .  .  rural  physicians  have  pre- 
dominantly riiral  backgrounds  and  metro- 
politan physicians  generally  had  urban  loca- 
tions during  their  youth. 

If  we  can  persuade  young  men  and 
women  to  practice  in  physician  shortage 
areas,  the  evidence  indicates  that  most 
are  likely  to  remain.  The  AMA  study  on 
this  point  states  that: 

Once  a  physician  establishes  a  practice,  he 

is  not  likely  to  move. 

This  survey  found : 

At  least  63  percent  of  the  physicians  had 
not  moved  from  their  original  practice  loca- 
tion. This  percentage  was  consistent  regard- 
less of  the  community  size.  A  more  detailed 
breakdown  of  the  area  showed  that  about 
one-fourth  of  the  physicians  In  non-metro- 
politan areas  had  practiced  twenty  years 
or  more  in  the  same  place. 

I  recently  came  across  an  article  in 
Medical  Care  which  describes  the  Un- 
portance  of  a  dentist's  residence  in  his 
ultimate  decision  to  locate  his  practice  in 
a  given  area.  While  there  are  some  dif- 
ferences between  the  dentist  and  the 
doctor,  I  do  believe  that  the  article  lends 
further  support  to  the  physician  shortage 
scholarship  program. 

Mr.  President,  Charles  Dickens  in  his 
book  entitled,  "Little  Doritt"  has  a  pas- 
sage that  reminds  me  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfarie,  with 
respect  to  the  physician  shortage  schol- 
arship program,  I  quote: 

Whatrrer  was  required  to  be  done,  the 
Clrcnmloeautlon  Offlce  wms  befmehand  with 
all  the  public  department  In  the  art  of  per- 
ceiving How  Not  To  Do  It. 
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Mr.  President,  I  think  my  colleagues 
will  agree  I  am  generally  a  patient  man, 
but  I  want  to  say  that  my  patience  is 
mnning  thin.  I  want  to  say  most  clearly 
that  I  am  fed  up  with  the  department's 
procrastination  in  the  implementation  of 
this  program.  Judging  from  the  letters 
1  have  received,  as  well  as  Inquiries  from 
offices  of  other  Senators,  this  program 
has  generated  considerable  interest 
throughout  the  coiuitry.  The  physician 
shortage  scholarship  program  also  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  American  Academy 
of  General  Practitioners,  the  deans  of 
various  medical  schools,  and  the  National 
Medical  Association.  I  can  only  say  that 
the  HEW,  today's  Circumlocautlon  De- 
partment, had  better  learn  in  the  very 
near  future  how  to  do  it  for  I,  for  one, 
expect  these  regulations  to  be  forthcom- 
ing forthwith.  In  addition,  I  ask  that  a 
number  of  editorials  supportive  of  the 
program  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  AOPINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 
Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  $2  mil- 
lion provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1974  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  will  lapse 
unless  expended  by  June  30,  1974.  The 
$2  million  provided  In  the  fiscal  year  1973 
appropriations  bill  included  a  provision 
allowing  the  Department  to  carry  over 
funds  until  expended  and,  therefore, 
these  funds  are  not  in  immediate  danger. 
Nevertheless,  the  procrastination  has  al- 
ready lessened  the  chances  of  the  pro- 
gram getting  off  to  a  good  start  since 
many  of  the  medical  schools  have  al- 
ready accepting  or  have  accepted  their 
classes  which  will  enter  in  September  of 
this  year. 

Of  course,  offering  a  young  individual 
a  scholarship  after  he  or  she  has  been 
accepted  may  mean  that  the  service  com- 
mitment is  an  afterthought  and  not  a 
prior  commitment.  Furthermore,  there 
will  be  qualified  Individuals  in  physician 
shortage  areas  whi  will  not  have  heard 
of  this  program.  I  am  also  hopeful  that 
some  of  our  medical  schools,  particularly 
State  medical  schools,  which  I  believe 
have  a  special  obligation  to  help  solve 
maldistribution  problems  in  their  State, 
might  make  available  or  reserve  slots  for 
qualified  students  under  this  program.  If 
the  regulations  are  not  forthcoming  in 
the  very  near  future,  I  think  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
should  understand  that  I  am  considering 
offering  an  amendment  to  require  HEW 
to  promulgate  regulations  30  days  after 
any  legislation  is  signed  into  law.  Also  if 
the  funds  are  aUowed  to  lapse.  I  will  con- 
sider an  amendment  to  delete  $2  million 
from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  when 
the  regular  HEW  appropriations  bill  is 
before  the  Senate. 

PipaUy,  I  want  the  Secretary  to  un- 
derstand that  I  am  aware  of  the  recent 
court  decision  Involving  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  its  refusal  to  spend 
the  authorized  $20  mllllan  apprt^riated 
for  the  women,  infants,  and  children 

supplemental    feeding    program WIC 

Like    my    program,    WIC    had    been 
funded  2  years  in  a  row,  but  the  funds 


were  not  obligated  because  regulations 
were  not  issued  and  the  funds  for  1  fiscal 
year  were  permitted  to  lapse.  In  this 
case,  the  court  ruled  that  because  the 
Department  had  failed  to  issue  the  regu- 
lations, in  compliance  with  the  will  of 
the  Congress,  the  Department  had  to 
spend  both  the  appropriated  funds  that 
were  allowed  to  lapse  and  the  funds  for 
the  current  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  urge  that  the 
Secretary  comply  with  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  and  promulgRte  the  regulations 
immediately.  I  would  recommend,  how- 
ever, that  only  $2  million,  available 
under  the  fiscal  year  1674  appropriations 
bill,  be  obligated  this  year  and  that  the 
$2  million  provided  in  the  fiscal  year 
1973  supplemental,  be  available  for  the 
class  entering  in  the  fall  of  1975. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  havf  printed  in  the  Record  the 
Public  Law  92-157  and  my  floor  state- 
ment for  July  14,  1971,  when  S.  934 
passed  the  Senate,  as  well  as  an  article 
entitled  "Choice  of  Practice  Location: 
The  Influence  of  Dental  School  Location 
and  Residence  at  Admission." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibits  3,  4,  and  5). 
Exhibit  1 
[Prom  the  Frederick   Post.  June  4,   1973] 

Physician  Shortage 
Like  the  weather  that  everybody  talked 
about  and  until  recently  did  nothing  about. 
It  appears  at  long  last  eomething  is  going 
to  be  done  about  the  ehortage  of  family 
physicians  which  exists  tHroughout  Frederick 
County  and  most  of  the  nation. 

On  Friday  the  Senate  approved  the  U.S. 
Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall-orlglnated  Physician 
Shortage  Area  Scholarship  Program  by  vot- 
ing a  $2  million  appropriation  to  fund  It. 

The  program  will  go  a  long  way  in  assuring 
"home  towns"  of  hanging  on  to  some  of  their 
outstanding  home-town  products  or  of  at 
least  getting  a  chance  for  other  young  phy- 
sicians. The  program  fators  young  persons 
from  physician-shortage  areas,  such  as 
Frederick  and  towns  in  Frederick  County. 

The  Republican  Senator  from  Western 
Maryland  also  has  introduced  the  Health 
Care  Delivery  Program  In  this  session  of 
Congress,  two  important  pieces  of  legislation. 
The  scholarships  of  up  to  $5,000  a  year 
would  go  to  medical  students  who  agree  to 
become  family  doctors  in  »reas  where  there  Is 
a  shortage  of  primary  care  physicians.  A 
recipient  would  be  obligated  to  serve  one 
year  for  each  year  of  scholarship. 

"The  physician  problem  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  health  problems  facing  countless 
counties  and  communities  today,"  Senator 
Beau  declared  on  the  floot  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Beall,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Health  Subcommittee,  said  the  problem 
"is  so  critical  that  it  is  literally  a  matter  of 
life  or  death  for  some  communities  and  the 
citizens  in  those  communities.  .  .  it  may  be 
a  rural  community,  an  toner  city  area  or 
among  the  nation's  migrant  farm  workers  " 
The  Physician  Shortage  Area  Scholarship 
Program  was  proposed  by  Senator  Beall  dur- 
ing the  92nd  Congress,  anfl  it  became  part  of 
the  Comprehensive  Health  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  of  1971. 

The  selection  system  is  weighted  to  favor 
young  persons  who  live  in  physician  shortage 
areas,  and  Senator  Beall  gave  two  principal 
rea«on5  for  this  feature : 

"The  American  Medical  Association  did  a 
survey  on  the  factors  that  Influence  a  doc- 
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tors  decision  to  practice 'in  a  certain  area 
and  it  found  that  over  45  per  cent  of  the 
physicians  Indicated  that  they  were  prac- 
ticing in  or  around  the  t»wn  in  which  thev 
were  raised,"  he  said. 

"The  second  advantage  dt  the  priorities  es- 
tablished by  the  bill  wotUd  be  that  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  attracting  and  making  it 
possible  for  more  minority  and  lower-income 
Individuals  to  go  to  me4ical  school,"  said 
Senator  Beall. 

"Another  Important  feature  of  the  legisla- 
tion Is  that  It  would  encourage  students  to 
enter  family  medicine,"  the  Senator  added 

"In  1931.  three  out  of  f^ur  of  the  nation's 
doctors  were  engaged  in  family  practice.  In 
1967,  only  one  out  of  five  doctors  were  in 
general  practice. 

"In  Baltimore  City,  for  example,  only  nine 
per  cent  of  the  practicing  physicians  are  in 
family  medicine.  And  a  Pwbllc  Health  Serv- 
ice report  in  1970  Identified  16  census  tracts 
with  a  population  of  174,00o  primarily  disad- 
vantaged citizens.  In  the  Inner  city  as  well 
as  some  outlying  areas,  who  were  totally  lack- 
ing in  primary  care. 

"Indications  are  that  lihls  trend  toward 
specialization  and  away  from  general  prac- 
tice is  continuing,  but  I  believe  we  need  more 
family  physicians." 

The  appropriations  bill  will  now  go  to  a 
Senate-House  conference  oommlttee  to  work 
out  differences  In  langu^e  and  levels  of 
funding,  and  It  should  behoove  support  there 
of  Beall's  second  major  hetlth  bill  thU  year. 

ExHisrr  a 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  News  American, 

Aug.  9,  1973) 

Physician  Shortage 

A  scholarship  program  designed  to  lure 
young  physicians  to  medical  desert  areas  has 
passed  its  final  test  in  Congress,  according 
to  Its  sponsor.  Sen.  J.  Olenn  Beall  Jr.,  R-Md. 

A  Senate-House  Confere»ce  Committee  on 
the  appropriations  bill  foe  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  ap- 
proved $2  million  for  the  program  In  fiscal 
1973. 

Assuming  the  admlnistiatlon  decides  to 
spend  the  money  appropriated,  a  usefvU  tool 
will  become  avaUable  In  easing  the  shortage 
of  primary  care  physicians  in  certain  areas. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  rural  and  Iso- 
lated areas  are  not  the  sole  places  with  a 
dearth  of  doctors.  Inner  city  sections  across 
the  country  are  suffering  from  a  lack  of  doc- 
tors in  private  practice. 

Sen.  BeaU.  for  example,  noted  that  a  cen- 
sus tract  containing  174,000  persons  in  Bal- 
timore City  has  no  physicians  In  private 
practice.  He  referred  to  a  tart  of  the  Inner 
city. 

The  scholarship  program  will  offer  up  to 
$5,000  a  year  to  medical  students  who  agree 
to  become  famUy  doctors  in  deficient  areas, 
serving  one  year  for  each  year  of  scholarship. 

The  order  of  preference  would  be: 

1.  Individuals  with  flnaneial  need  who  live 
in  a  physician  shortage  aiea  and  agree  to 
return  to  that  area. 

2.  Other  individuals  from  a  physician 
shortage  area  who  agree  to  return  and  prac- 
tice in  that  area. 

3.  Individuals  with  financial  need  who  do 
not  live  In  a  physician  sliortage  area  but 
agree  to  serve  In  one. 

4.  Other  Individuals  from  outside  a  physi- 
cian shortage  area  who  agree  to  practice  in 
a  physician  shortage  area. 

With  the  demand  for  health  care  rising 
every  year,  and  with  a  national  health  insur- 
ance plan  of  some  form  lust  around  the 
corner.  Sen.  Beall's  proposal  can  play  a  sig- 
nificant role  In  getting  phjislclans  to  places 
needing  them.  We  hope  the  program  begins 
without  undue  delay. 


Avril  5,  1974. 
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Exhibit  3 

PUBLIC    Law    92-157 — 92d    Congress,    H.R. 

8629 — November  18,  1971 

An  act  to  amend  title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  increased 
manpower  for  the  health  professions,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  asseynbled, 

TITLE  I — AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VII  OF 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

"Subpart  III — Physician  Shortage  Area 

Scholarship  Program 

"scholarship  grants 

"Sec.  784.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  the 
more  adequate  provision  of  medical  care  for 
persons  who — 

"(1)   reside  to  a  physician  shortage  area: 

"(2)  are  migratory  agricultural  workers  cr 
members  of  the  families  of  such  workers; 
the  Secretary  may.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subpart,  make  scholarship 
grants  to  individuals  who  are  medical  stu- 
dents and  who  agree  to  engage  In  the  prac- 
tice of  primary  care  after  completion  of  their 
professional  training  (A)  in  a  physician 
shortage  area,  or  (B)  at  such  place  or  places, 
such  facility  or  facilities,  and  in  such  man- 
ner, as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that,  of 
the  patients  receiving  medical  care  in  such 
practice,  a  substantial  portion  will  consist 
of  persons  referred  to  In  clause  (2).  For 
purposes  of  this  subpart,  ( 1 )  the  term  physi- 
cian shortage  area'  means  an  area  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  under  section 
741(f)(1)(C)  to  have  a  shortage  of  and  a 
need  for  physicians,  and  (2)  the  term  'pri- 
mary care"  has  the  meaning  prescribed  lor  it 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  768(c)  (3)  (B) . 

"(b)  (1)  Scholarship  grants  under  this  sub- 
part shall  be  made  with  respect  to  academic 
years. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  scholarship  graat 
under  this  subpart  to  any  Individual  for  any 
full  academic  year  shall  not  exceed  $5,000. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  awarding 
scholarship  grants  under  this  subpart,  ac- 
cord priority  to  applicants  as  follows — 

"(A)  first,  to  any  applicant  who  (1)  Is  from 
a  low-income  background  (as  determined 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary),  (li)  re- 
sides In  a  physician  shortage  area,  and  (ill) 
agrees  that,  upon  completion  of  his  profes- 
sional traming,  he  will  return  to  such  area 
and  will  engage  in  such  area  In  the  practice 
of  primary  care; 

"(B)  second,  to  any  applicant  who  meets 
all  the  criteria  set  forth  In  subparagraph  (A) 
except  that  prescribed  In  clause  (i); 

"(C)  third,  to  any  applicant  who  meets  the 
criterion  set  forth  In  clause  (1);  and 

"(D)   fourth,  to  any  other  applicant. 

"(c)(1)  Any  scholarship  grant  awarded  to 
any  Individual  under  this  subpart  shall  be 
awarded  upon  the  condition  that  such  In- 
dividual wui,  upon  completion  of  his  profes- 
sional traming,  engage  in  the  practice  of 
primary  care — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  any  mdividual  who, 
In  applying  for  a  scholarship  grant  under 
this  subpart,  met  the  criteria  set  forth  In 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection  (b) 
(3),  to  the  physician  shortage  area  in  which 
he  agreed  (pursuant  to  such  subparagraph) 
to  engage  In  such  practice;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  Individual  who 
did  not  agree  (pursuant  to  such  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B) )  to  engage  in  such  prac- 
tice in  any  particular  physician  shortage 
area  (or  who  is  not,  vmder  a  waiver  under 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  required 
to  engage  in  such  practice  in  any  particular 
physician  shortage  area)  — 


"(1)  In  any  physician  shortage  area,  or 
"(il)  at  such  place  or  places,  in  such  fa- 
cility or  facilities,  and  In  such  manner,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  that,  of  the  pa- 
tients receiving  medical  care  provided  by 
such  Individual,  a  substantial  portion  wUl 
consist  of  persons  who  are  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers  or  are  members  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  such  workers; 

for  a  twelve-mon  h  period  for  each  full 
academic  year  with  respect  to  which  he  re- 
ceives such  a  scholarship  grant.  For  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  any  individual, 
who  has  received  a  scholarship  grant  under 
this  subpart  for  four  full  academic  years, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  received  such  a 
grant  for  only  three  full  academic  years  If 
such  individual  serves  all  of  his  Internship 
or  residency  In  a  public  or  private  hospital, 
which  is  located  in  a  physician  shortage 
area,  or  a  substantial  portion  of  the  patients 
of  which  consists  of  persons  who  are  migra- 
tory agricultural  workers  (or  are  members 
of  the  families  of  such  workers)  and.  If, 
while  so  serving,  such  individual  receives 
training  or  professional  experience  designed 
to  prepare  him  to  engage  In  the  practice  of 
primary  care. 

"(2)  The  condition  imposed  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  complied  with  by  any  Individual 
to  whom  It  applies  within  such  reasonable 
period  of  time,  after  the  completion  of  such 
individual's  professional  training,  as  the 
Secretary    shall    by    regulations    prescribe. 

"(3)  If  any  Individual  to  whom  the  con- 
dition referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  is  appli- 
cable fails,  within  the  period  prescribed 
pursuant  to  regulations  under  paragraph 
(2),  to  comply  with  such  condition  for  the 
full  number  of  months  with  respect  to  which 
such  condition  Is  applicable,  the  United 
States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  such 
Individual  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
produced  by  multiplying — 

"(A)  the  aggregate  of  (1)  the  amounts  of 
the  scholarship  grant  or  grants  (as  the  case 
may  be)  made  to  such  individual  under  this 
subpart,  and  (U)  the  sums  of  the  interest 
which  would  be  payable  on  each  such 
scholarship  grant  if,  at  the  time  such  grant 
was  made,  such  grant  were  a  loan  bearing 
mterest  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  after  taking  into  considera- 
tion private  consumer  rates  of  interest  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  such  grant  was  made, 
and  If  the  Interest  on  each  such  grant  had 
been  compounded  annually,  by 

"(B)  a  fraction  the  numerator  of  which  Is 
the  number  obtained  by  subtracting  from  the 
number  of  months  to  which  such  condition 
is  applicable  a  number  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  number  of  months  with  respect  to 
which  compliance  by  such  Individual  with 
such  condition  was  made,  and  the  denomi- 
nator of  which  Is  a  number  equal  to  the 
number  of  months  with  respect  to  which 
such  condition  Is  applicable. 
Any  amount  which  the  United  States  Is  en- 
titled to  recover  under  this  paragraph  shall 
within  the  three-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  the  United  States  becomes  entitled 
to  recover  such  amount,  be  paid  to  the 
United  States,  under  this  paragraph  on 
amount  of  any  grant  under  this  subpart  is 
paid,  there  shall  accrue  to  the  United  States 
Interest  on  such  amount  at  the  same  rate 
as  that  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pursuant  to  clause  (A)  with  respect  to  the 
grant  on  account  of  which  such  amount  is 
due  the  United  States. 

"(4)  (A)  Any  obligation  of  any  Individual 
to  comply  with  the  condition  applicable  to 
him  under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  canceled  upon  the  death 
of  such  individual. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulations 
provide  for  the  waiver  or  suspension  of  any 


such  obligation  applicable  to  any  Individual 
whenever  compliance  by  such  Individual  is 
Impossible  or  would  Involve  extreme  hard- 
ship to  such  individual  and  if  enforcement 
of  such  obligation  with  respect  to  any  in- 
dividual would  be  against  equitv  and  good 
conscience. 

"administration;  contractual 
arrangements 
"Sec  785.  The  Secretary  may  enter  into 
agreements  with  schools  of  medicine,  hospi- 
tals, or  other  appropriate  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  under  which  such  schools, 
hospitals,  or  other  agencies  will,  as  agents 
of  the  Secretary,  perform  such  functions  in 
the  administration  of  this  subpart,  as  the 
Secretary  may  specify.  Any  such  agreement 
with  any  school,  hospital,  or  other  agency 
may  provide  for  payments  by  the  Secretary 
of  amounts  equal  to  the  expenses  actually 
and  necessarily  incurred  by  such  school, 
hospital,  or  other  agency  m  carrying  out 
such  agreement. 

"authorization  of  appropriations 
"Sec  786.  For  the  purpose  of  making 
scholarship  grants  under  this  subpart,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $2,500,000 
lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  $3.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973.  and  $3,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974.  For  the  fiscal  year  endmg 
June  30,  1973.  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  continue 
to  make  such  grants  to  students  who  (prior 
to  July  1,  1974)  have  received  such  a  grant 
and  who  are  eligible  for  such  a  grant  under 
this  part  during  such  succeedmg  fiscal  year." 

EiXHIBIT   4 

[From  Congressional  Record,  July  14.  1971] 
Health  Professions  EIducational  Assist- 
ance Amendments  of  1971 
Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to 
cosponsor  and  support  S.  934,  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Educational  Assistance  Amendments 
of  1971. 

National  attention  has  rightly  focused  on 
the  health  care  crisis  m  the  country.  While 
there  is  much  that  is  right  about  our  medical 
system,  there  is  also  much  that  Is  wrong. 
Almost  2  years  ago.  President  Nixon  warned 
that  the  American  health  care  system  faced 
a  "massive  crisis.  "  In  his  health  message  sub- 
mitted in  February  of  this  year,  the  President 
reiterated  that  warning  and  added  that  the 
"crisis  has  deepened." 

The  crisis  can  been  seen  In  the  spiraling 
medical  costs,  the  manpower  shortages  and 
their  maldistribution,  the  uneven  distribu- 
tion of  medical  services  among  various  sec- 
tors of  our  society,  and  the  gap  between 
available  medical  knowledge  and  its  delivery 
to  the  patient.  Providing  quality  health  care 
to  our  citizens  wherever  they  live  and  at  a 
price  they  can  afford  is  ft  challenge  facing 
the  health  care  system.  Congress,  and  the 
Nation. 

I  believe  that  we  will  be  solving  the  fi- 
nancing part  of  the  health  care  crisis  either 
in  this  Congress  or  certainly  in  the  next  Con- 
gress, at  the  latest.  The  result  wUl  be  that 
greater  demand  will  be  made  on  our  medical 
services.  That  is  why  we  need  to  take  action 
now  to  Eissure  adequate  manpower  and  fa- 
culties to  meet  the  increased  demands.  This 
will  be  true  no  matter  what  decision  we  reach 
with  respect  to  the  method  of  financing 
health  care.  While  medicare  has  been  a  bless- 
ing to  many  senior  citizens.  It  nevertheless 
demonstrates  the  need  to  Increase  the  supply 
of  medical  manpower  when  we  add  signifi- 
cantly to  the  demand  side.  A  decision  on 
the  fijiancmg  of  health  care  will  obviously 
do  that.  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  Congress  to 
take  those  steps  necessary  to  make  certain 
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that  we  do  not  repeat  the  mistakes  we  made 
when  we  enacted  the  medicare  program. 

MANFOWn  8HOITACES 

Mr.  President,  there  exists  In  this  country 
today  a  great  gap  between  the  medical  man- 
power needed  and  the  manpower  ayallable. 
For  example,  It  Is  estimated  that  today  the 
Nation  Is  short  60,000  medical  doctors.  Short- 
ages also  exist  In  other  health  professions 
areas.  The  aim  of  this  measure  is  to  provide 
the  Nation  with  an  adequate  supply  of  doc- 
ton,  dentists,  osteopaths,  pharmacists,  c^- 
tometrlsts,  podiatrtsts.  and  veterinarians. 

Nurses  also  are  a  vital  part  of  the  health 
team  and  we  have  handled  the  nurss  man- 
power situation  In  another  bill.  s.  1747, 
"Nurses  Training  Amendments  of  1971," 
which  I  also  coeponaoced,  and  which  will  be 
coosldeied  by  the  Senate  also. 

The  health  professional  is  the  key  to  Im- 
proving health  care  in  this  country.  Without 
them,  no  system  will  work  properly.  That  is 
why  the  blU  Is  so  Important  and  whv  it  Is 
being  considered  first. 

BILX'S  PBOVTSIONS 

The  comprehensive  bill  before  the  Senate 
today  authorizes  matching  grants  and  loan 
guarantees  for  the  construction  of  medical 
facilities;  provides  substantially  Increased 
Institutional  support  to  the  health  profes- 
•lon  schools,  authorizes  Incentives  for  the 
shortening  education  programs  and  for  In- 
creased enrollment;  creates  a  program  to  en- 
courage family  medicine;  encoiirages  greater 
utilization  of  computer  technology;  author- 
ize* special  project  grants  for  programs  to 
Improve  manpower  distribution,  brings 
about  curriculum  reform,  encourages  greater 
utilization  of  paramedical  personnel,  and  for 
new  approaches  in  health  care  organization 
and  deUvery;  and  extends  and  Improves  the 
health  profession  student  loan  and  scholar- 
ship programs,  including  the  incorporation 
of  a  bUl,  S,  790,  "the  physician  shortage  area 
Kholanhlp  program"  which  I  Introduced  In 
the  Senate  earlier  this  year. 

Slnoe  the  other  provisions  of  this  bill  will 
be  dlsciiased  In  detaU  by  the  bill's  manager, 
and  my  other  coUeagues  on  the  committee,  I 
want  to  discuss  this  provision  at  some  length. 

8EAIX  AMKMpiaEMT  IHCLTJDED 

S.  790  was  Introduced  by  me  on  February 
17  of  this  year  and  was  coeponsored  by  Sena- 
t«:  DoMimcK  and  approximately  one-quarter 
of  the  Senate  membership.  As  Incorporated 
Into  S.  934.  the  physician  shortage  area 
scholarship  program  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  original  blU  with  the  major  ex- 
ception being  the  deletion  of  the  feUowshlp 
program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  text  of  the 
physician  shortage  area  scholarship  program 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Recokd. 

Under  this  program,  3,500  scholarships  up 
to  15,000  each,  are  authorized  over  a  6-yeax 
period  to  yoimg  men  and  women  who  agree 
to  serve  In  physician  shortage  areas  Five 
hundred  such  scholarships  will  be  available 
m  the  first  year.  Increasing  to  900  by  the 
fifth  year.  This  area  may  be  In  rural  Appala- 
chla,  in  a  urban  poverty  area,  or  among 
migrant  farmworkers.  For  each  year  of  the 
scholarship,  1  year  of  service  in  a  shortage 
area  18  required.  A  student,  participating 
in  the  scholarahlp  program,  who  subsequent- 
ly does  aU  of  his  poetgreduate  work  in  a  med- 
ical scarcity  area,  is  relieved  of  1  year  of  his 
•ervlce  obligation. 

If  a  scholareblp  recipient  faUs  to  honor 
hla  commitment,  the  ■cholarshlp  is  in  effect 
converted  to  a  loan  and  the  Individual  Is  re- 
quired to  repay  to  the  Oovenunent  the  value 
of  the  acbotaobip  pius  interest  at  the  com- 

we  wUl  bar*  takMi  tanportaat  aetkm  In  bel». 
tag  to  aolT*  the  maktlMrlbutioo  pcobtem;  U 


it  does  not,  the  Government  will  not  lose  a 
cent. 

The    physician    maldUtrlbutlon    problem 
Is  one  of  the  most  sertous  problems  con- 
fronting the  country  and  It  Is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  solve.   That  Is  why  I  be- 
lieve that  this  program,  which  is  specifically 
OMlgned  to  respond  to  this  problem,  is  so 
important.    For    the    many    doctor -shortage 
areas  of  the  Nation,  I  believe  it  is  Impera- 
tive that  this  program   be  retained  In  the 
final  bin.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  need 
50,000  doctors  in  the  United  States  today. 
This  gross  national  statictlc  does  not  ade- 
quately convey  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
In  many  rural  and  urban  areas  of  this  coun- 
try. A  1970  AMA  study  of  the  distribution 
of  physicians  Indicated  tkat  there  were  134 
counties   in   this   country   lacking   a   single 
physician.   While   no  Maryland   county   was 
on  that  list,  there  are  maay  Maryland  coun- 
ties which  are   In  dire  need  of  additional 
physicians. 

Obviously  there  are  maUy  more  communi- 
ties than  counties  in  the  country  with  out 
a  single  physician  or  without  an  adequate 
number  of  doctors.  Although  there  is  not 
a  great  deal  of  Information  avaUable  on  In- 
dividual communities  lacking  doctors  re- 
search that  is  available  Indicates  th'at  a 
great  need  exists.  For  example,  a  I960  sur- 
vey of  over  1,600  towns  and  cities  in  Min- 
nesota. North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and 
Montana  identified  1,000  towns  as  not  hav- 
ing a  single  physician,  and  an  additional 
224  towns  with  only  one  phj^ician. 

One  physician  counties  or  communities 
are  likely  to  become  no-pbysician  towns  or 
counties  unless  action  is  taken.  This  is  true 
because  the  age  of  physicians  in  these  rural 
communities  tends  to  bo  higher  For  ex- 
ample. In  rural  Appalachia  65  percent  of  the 
physicians  are  over  60  yeaes  of  age.  In  West 
Virginia  over  the  last  10  years  approximately 
60  CMnmunities  of  a  population  of  less  than 
10,000  have  been  left  without  a  doctor  as 
rural  practitioners  retire  and  younger  doc- 
tors are  not  found  to  replace  them.  Thus 
there  is  a  need  for  providtng  incentives  for 
young  physicians  to  go  Into  these  com- 
munities. 

Just  as  this  program  is  direly  needed  by 
rural  America,  it  Is  also  needed  by  the  In- 
ner-clty  area.  A  1970  study  of  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Baltimore  Identified  16  cen- 
sus tracks  in  the  inner  city  which  were 
t&tally   lacking   in   primary  care  physicians 

?S^*^^°^^  ^'^^  ^"®^  approximately 
174  000  people,  most  of  whom  were  economi- 
caUy  disadvantaged.  I  believe  that  the  bill 
which  effectively  respond  to  the  maldis- 
tribution problem  in  both  the  rural  and 
urban  shortage  areas.  The  program  estab- 
lishes a  unique  priority  system  for  selecting 
students  for   the   scholarship   program. 

PRIORmXS    FOB    SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  first  priority  is  granted  to  Individuals 
from  lower  Income  families  who  live  In  a 
physician-shortage  area  and  who  agree  to 
return  and  practice  in  such  area 

The  second  priority  Is  given  to  individuals 
who  reside  In  a  physician-shortage  area  who 
agree  to  return  and  practice  in  such  area 

The  third  priority  is  allocated  to  indi- 
viduals from  lower  Income  JamUies  who  al- 
though residing  m  an  area  where  there  is 
not  a  physician  shortage  agree  to  pracUce 
m  any  physician-shortage  ^a. 

The  final  priority  would  go  to  individuals 
not  lower  Income,  T7ho  do  not  come  from 
an  area  of  physician  shorUgae,  but  who  agree 
.F™^*^  ^  "^y  physician-shortage  w-ea 
Mr.  President,  there  are  two  primary  pur-' 
poses  for  the  system  of  priorities  for  select- 
ing eligible  students  for  schDlarshlps  under 
tbo  bill. 

First,  the  evidence  supports,  what  com- 
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monsense  tells  us,  the  hypothesis  that  oer- 
sons  from  physiclan-shorU^e  areas  are  more 
likely  to  return  to  and  remain  In  such  area^ 
and  pracUce  medicine. 

The  results  of  an  American  Medical  As- 
sociation's survey  published  in  1970  ques 
tlonlng  physicians  on  the  factors  that  In 
fluence  their  decision  to  practice  in  a  cer- 
tain area  gives  support  to  the  blU's  priori- 
ties. This  survey  found  thart  over  45  percent 
of  the  physicians  indicate*  that  they  were 
practicing  in  or  around  the  town  In  which 
they  were  raised.  The  survey  also  revealed 
that  49  percent  of  the  physicians  raised  'n 
small  towns  were  practicing  In  communities 
of  2,500  or  less.  An  equal  percentage  of  doc- 
tors raised  in  nonmetropoUtan  communities 
of  25,000  or  more  were  practicing  in  citips 
of  that  size.  The  AMA  survey  confirmed  pre- 
vious studies  which  had  indicated  that: 

■'Physicians  who  practice  In  small  towns 
are  more  likely  to  have  a  fural  than  urban 
background." 
The  AMA  study  concluded  that: 
"Physicians  recruitment  for  rural  areps 
would  be  enhanced  If  more  yo-ang  men  with 
rural  backgrounds  were  encotiraged  to  enter 
the  medical  profession." 

Continuing,  the  report  fcad  thU  to  sav 
about  the  influence  of  a  doctor's  origins 
or   his   place   of   practice: 

"Physicians  who  practice  in  small  towns 
are  more  likely  to  have  rural  rather  than 
urban  backgrounds  .  .  .  roral  physicians 
have  predominantly  rural  backgrounds  and 
metropolitan  physicians  generally  had  urban 
locations  during  their  youth." 

If  we  can  persuade  yovmg  men  and  women 
to  practice  In  physician-shortage  areas,  the 
evidence  indicates  that  mo^t  are  likely  to 
remain.  The  AMA  study  on  this  point  states 
that: 

"Once   a  physician  establbhes  a  practice 
he  is  not  likely  to  move." 
This  survey  found: 

"At  least  63%  of  the  phyiicians  had  not 
moved  from  their  original  practice  location 
This  percentage  was  consistent  regardless  of 
the  community  size.  A  more  detaUed  break- 
down of  the  area  showed  that  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  physicians  In  non-metropolitan 
areas  had  practiced  twenty  years  or  more 
In  the  same  place." 

This  measiu-e  Is  then  d^ted  to  give 
priorities  to  lower  Income  and  other  in- 
dividuals from  physlclan-shcrtage  areas  be- 
cause it  is  felt  that  these  Individuals  are 
more  likely  to  return  and  ren»ln  In  the  areas 
In  which  they  were  reared. 

The  second  advantage  of  the  priorities  es- 
tablished by  the  bill  would  be  that  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  attracting  and  making 
it  possible  for  more  minority  and  lower  In- 
come individuals  to  go  to  medical  school. 
Across  the  country  there  hsis  been  a  con- 
cern  over  the  poor  representation  of  the 
minority  groups  In  our  medical  schools  Only 
recently  the  Univeraity  of  Maryland  took 
steps  to  enlarge  their  minority  representa- 
tion among  its  medical  studetits. 

Another  Important  feature  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  that  it  would  encourage  students  to 
practice  primary  care.  Including  family  medi- 
cine. In  1931.  three  out  of  four  of  the  Na- 
tlons  doctors  were  engaged  in  family  prac- 
tice. In  1967  only  one  out  of  fiye  were  In  gen- 
eral practice.  In  Baltimore  City,  only  9  per- 
cent of  the  practicing  physicians  are  In  famUy 
practice.  Indications  are  that  this  trend  to- 
ward specialization  and  away  f .x,-«  general 
practice  Is  continuing.  The  MUlls  report 
found  only  15  percent  of  thfl  medical  stu- 
dent graduates  planning  to  enter  general 
practice. 

Steps  taken  in  recent  years  show  some 
promise  of  reversing  thU  trend  away  from 
general  practice.  For  example,  the  American 
Board  of  Family  Practice  has  been  created. 
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In  addition,  there  is  Included  in  this  bill 
provisions  to  encourage  family  medicine.  I 
believe  that  these  actions  will  be  a  further 
incentive  for  medical  students  to  specialize 
In  the  practice  of  family  medicine  and  should 
encourage  medical  schools  to  focus  anew  on 
the  family  physician. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  Ijeen  written  re- 
garding the  idealism  of  today's  young  men 
and  women.  The  medical  student  is  no  excep- 
tion. We  are  told  that  the  new  breed  of 
medical  students  wants  the  opportunity  to 
serve  their  fellow  citizen.  My  program  would 
provide  them  with  this  opportunity.  In  ad- 
dition, the  priority  scheme  will  not  only 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  serve  but  it  will 
provide  them  the  chance  to  serve  and  min- 
ister to  the  health  needs  of  citizens,  often 
their  friends  and  neighbors,  in  the  physician 
shortage  area  wherein  they  grew  up. 

I  know  the  Appalachia  area  of  my  State 
well.  It  is  my  home  area.  I  know  the  young 
men  and  women  who  live  there  and,  I  be- 
lieve, they,  as  well  as  similarly  motivated 
students  from  other  areas  of  my  State  and 
the  Nation,  wUl  confirm  my  faith  in  them  by 
making  this  program  work. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  proposal  is  the 
most  important  provision  in  the  legislation 
to  deal  with  the  Nation's  maldistribution 
problem.  By  granting  priorities  to  individ- 
uals from  the  shortage  areas  to  accept  the 
scholarshp  conditioned  on  their  making  a 
commitment  to  serve  in  such  areas,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  probabUity  of  its  success 
is  good. 

Mr.  President,  to  solve  the  health  care  crisis 
we  must  expand  our  medical  manpower  and 
encourage  doctors  to  locate  in  shortage  areas. 
For  if  we  fall  to  solve  this  problem,  our  goal 
of  quality  health  care  to  all  Americans, 
wherever  they  live,  and  at  a  price  they  can 
afford,  will  elude  us.  As  Dr.  Egeberg  has 
warned. 

"I  don't  care  what  Congress  does  with 
medical  care.  Medicaid,  and  all  the  other  pro- 
grams, nothing  is  going  to  improve  the  coun- 
try's medical  system  until  we  get  more  doc- 
tora." 

In  summary,  I  believe  my  proposal  will  sig- 
nificantly respond  to  some  of  our  medical 
manpower  problems.  It  will  encourage  pri- 
mary care.  Including  fanMly  medicine.  It  re- 
sponds to  the  maldistribution  problem.  It 
win  make  Is  possible  for  more  lower  Income 
minority  Individuals  to  enter  our  medical 
schools. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  S.  934  wUl 
provide  us  with  the  key,  the  necessary  medi- 
cal manpower,  for  Improvement  in  our 
medical  system.  The  passage  of  this  medical 
manpower  measure  does  not  end  legislative 
action  in  the  health  area;  but,  it  will  make 
possible  the  objectives  of  other  health  pro- 
posals which  will  follow.  I  urge  its  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  summary  of  the  provision  of  S.  934 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Summary  of  S.  934 

"1.  Authorize  $200  million  for  fiscal  year 
1972  for  grants  to  75%  (SS^^  in  unusual  cir- 
cumstances) for  the  construction  of  facilities 
for  teaching,  continuing,  or  advanced  educa- 
tion, medical  libraries,  and  for  research  fa- 
cilities m  the  sciences-related  to  health. 
Amount  authorized  Increased  $25  million 
each  year  until  by  the  end  of  the  5th  year, 
$300  million  is  available  for  such  ptuposes. 

"2.  Authorizes  Federal  loan  guarantees  up 
to  90  ^f  of  the  principle  plus  Interest  for 
medical  faculties.  In  addition,  the  bUl  au- 
thorizes interest  subsidies  to  reduce  by  not 
to  exceed  3%  a  year  the  net  effecUve  Interest 
rate  on  the  loan. 

"3.  Authorizes  student  loans  up  to  $3,500 
annually  with  a  provision  for  cancellation  of 
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up  to  50' i  or  $5,000  whichever  Is  greater,  for 
service  In  medically  underserved  areas. 

"4.  Authorizes  general  institutional  sup- 
port of  varying  amounts  to  the  health  pro- 
fessional schools.  The  formula  for  allocating 
such  assistance  provides  for  basic  $50,000 
grant  plus  the  amount  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  students  enrolled  times 
$4,000  for  medical  schools,  dental  and  osteo- 
pathic. $1,000  for  schools  of  optometry,  $600 
for  schools  of  pharmacy,  $900  for  schools  of 
podiatry,  and  $2,000  for  schools  of  veteri- 
narians. 

"A  bonus  is  provided  for  Increased  enroll- 
ment. In  addition,  the  bill  provides  the  in- 
centives to  shorten  the  education  program 
of  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy  and  den- 
tistry. The  bill  also  authorizes  capitation 
grants  for  physicians,  dental  and  other 
health  professions  assistants. 

"5.  Authorizes  $150  million  for  fiscal  year 
1972  for  special  projects  grants.  This  amount 
is  increased  by  $15  million  yearly  until  by 
fiscal  year  1976,  $200  mUllon  is  authorized. 
These  grants  awe  for  the  improvement  of  the 
distribution,  supply,  and  quality  of  health 
professionals,  and  for  better  utilization  and 
greater  efficiency  of  health  personnel  in  the 
health  delivery  system.  Grants  would  be  for 
such  purposes  as  to  develop  new  education 
programs  in  health  professions;  for  signifi- 
cant enrollment  expansions;  curriculum  re- 
form; training  paramedical  personnel;  com- 
puter technology;  new  approaches  In  health 
care  delivery;  and  programs  emphasizing 
preventive  medicine  at  medical  and  other 
health  professional  schools. 

'6.  Authorizes  scholarship  grants  to  health 
profession  schools  for  students  from  low  in- 
come families  or  students  in  exceptional  fi- 
nancial need. 

"7.  Continues  the  emergency  financial  dis- 
tress provisions  for  medical  schools  experi- 
encing "severe  financial  stress". 

"8.  Authorizes  $25  million  In  the  Initial 
year  for  grants  to  schools  of  medicine  and 
osteopathy  for  training  and  fellowships  In 
family  medicine.  For  this  purpose  $15  mil- 
lion is  authorized  the  first  year  and  the  sum 
is  Increased  each  year  until  by  the  5th  year 
$85  million  is  authorized. 

•9.  Authorizes  $25  million  annuaUy  for  a  5 
year  period  for  computer  technology  demon- 
stration programs. 

"10.  Establishes  a  National  Health  Man- 
power Clearing  House  to  match  the  medical 
manpower  with  community  needs. 

"11.  Directs  Secretary  of  HEW  to  use  his 
best  efforts  to  assign  public  health  service 
physicians  to  counties  lacking  a  single  doctor. 
"12.  Part  H — ^Physician  Shortage  Area 
Scholarship  Program 
"scholarship   grants 
"Sec  799D.    (a)    In  order  to  promote  the 
more  adequate  provision  of  medical  care  for 
persons  who^ 

"(A)  reside  in  a  physician  shortage  area 
(as  determined  pursuant  to  section  799G); 
"(B)  are  migratory  agricultural  workers 
or  members  of  the  families  of  such  workere; 
the  Secretary  is  authorized,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  part,  to  make 
scholarship  grants  to  Individuals  who  are 
medical  students  and  who  agree,  after  com- 
pletion of  their  professional  training,  to  en- 
gage In  the  practice  of  primary  care  (1)  in  a 
physician  shortage  area,  or  (11)  at  such  place 
or  places,  such  faculty  or  facilities,  and  in 
such  manner,  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
that,  of  the  patients  receiving  medical  care 
in  such  practice,  a  substantial  portion  will 
consist  of  persons  referred  to  in  clause  (B). 
"(b)  (1)  Scholarahlp  grants  under  this  part 
shall  be  made  with  respect  to  academic  years. 
"(2)  The  amoimt  of  any  medical  student 
scholarship  grant  under  this  part  to  any  In- 
dividual for  any  full  academic  year  shall  not 
exceed  $5,000. 


■•(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  awarding  med- 
ical student  scholarship  grants  under  this 
part,  accord  priority  to  applicants  as  fol- 
lows— 

"(A)  first,  to  any  applicant  who  (1)  is 
from  a  low-income  family,  (11)  resides  in  a 
physician  shortage  area,  and  (ill)  agrees 
that,  upon  completion  of  his  professional 
training,  he  will  return  to  such  area  and 
will  engage  in  such  area  in  the  practice  of 
prlm£.ry  care; 

"(B)  second,  to  any  applicant  who  meets 
all  the  criteria  set  forth  in  subparagraph  (A) 
except  that  prescribed  in  clause  (i); 

"(C)  third,  to  any  applicant  who  meets  the 
criterion  set  forth  in  clause  (i);  and 
"(D)  fourth,  to  any  other  applicant. 
"(C)(1)  Any  medical  student  scholarship 
grant  awarded  to  any  individual  under  this 
part  shall  be  awarded  upon  the  condition 
that  such  individual  win.  upon  completion 
of  his  professional  training,  engage  in  the 
practice   of    primary   care    medicine — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  any  individual  who.  in 
applying  for  a  medical  student  scholarship 
grant  under  this  part,  met  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)(3).  in  the  physician  shortage  area 
in  which  he  agreed  (pursuant  to  such  sub- 
paragraph) to  engage  in  such  practice;  and 
"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  individual  who 
did  not  agree  (pursuant  to  such  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  to  engage  in  such  prac- 
tice in  any  particular  physician  shortage 
area  or  has  been  waived  (pursuant  to  para- 
graph (4)  )  to  engage  in  such  practice  in 
any  particular  physician  shortage  area — 
"(i)  in  any  physician  shortage  area,  or 
"(li)  at  such  place  or  places,  in  such  facil- 
ity or  facilities,  and  in  such  manner,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  that,  of  the  patients 
receiving  medical  care  provided  by  such  in- 
dividual, a  substantial  portion  will  consist  of 
persons  who  are  migratory  agricultural  work- 
ers or  are  members  of  the  families  of  such 
workers; 

for  a  twelve-month  period  for  each  full 
academic  year  with  respect  to  which  he 
receives  such  a  scholarship  grant.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  any  individ- 
ual, who  has  received  a  medical  student 
scholarship  grant  under  this  part  for  four 
full  academic  years.  shaU  be  deemed  to  have 
received  such  a  grant  for  only  three  full 
academic  years  if  such  individual  serves  all 
of  his  internship  or  residency  in  a  public 
or  private  hospital,  which  is  located  in  a 
physician  shortage  area,  or  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  patients  of  which  consists 
of  persons  who  are  migratory  agricultural 
workers  (or  are  members  of  the  families  of 
such  workers)  and.  if,  while  so  serving,  such 
Individual  receives  training  or  professional 
experience  designed  to  prepare  him  to  engage 
in  the  practice   of  primary   care. 

"(2)  The  condition  imposed  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  complied  with  by  any  individual 
to  whom  it  applies  within  such  reasonable 
period  of  time,  after  the  completion  of  such 
individual's  professional  training,  sis  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"(3)  If  any  individual  to  whom  the  condi- 
tion referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  is  applica- 
ble fails,  within  the  period  prescribed  by 
paragraph  (2).  to  comply  with  such  con- 
dition for  the  full  number  of  months  with 
respect  to  which  such  condition  is  applicable, 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  such  individual — 

"(A)  an  amount  which  tiears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  aggregate  of  (!)  the  amounts  of 
the  medical  student  scholarship  grant  or 
grants  (as  the  case  may  be)  made  to  such 
Individual  under  this  part  plus  (11)  the 
amount  of  Interest  which  would  be  payable 
on  such  amounts  if  such  amounts  had  been 
loans  l>earing  an  interest  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
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Urx  of  tb»  TTBUury,  after  taking  Into  con- 
sideration prtrate  consumer  rates  of  Interest 
for  coosnmer  credit  preyaiUng  at  the  time 
the  scholarships  were  awarded,  and  the  in- 
terest thereon  bad  been  compounded  an- 
nually, as 

"(B)  (1)  the  number  obtained  by  subtract- 
ing from  the  niunber  of  months  to  which 
such  condition  Is  applicable  a  number  equal 
to  one -half  of  the  number  of  months  with 
respect  to  which  compliance  by  such  Indi- 
vidual with  such  condition  was  made,  bears 
to  (11)  the  number  of  months  with  respect 
to  which  such  condition  Is  i^pllcable.  Any 
amount  to  which  the  United  States  Is  en- 
titled to  recover  under  this  provision  shall 
be  paid  to  the  United  States  with  interest 
on  the  unpaid  balance  at  the  rate  used  to 
determine  the  amount  of  such  entitlement 
under   the   preceding  sentence  within   five 
years  of  the  date  of  the  determination  of 
such  entitlement. 

"(4)  (A)  Any  obligation  of  any  individual 
to  comply  with  the  condition  applicable  to 
him  under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  canceled  upon  the  death 
of  such  individual. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulations 
provide  for  the  waiver  or  su^>enslon  of  any 
such  obligation  applicable  to  any  individual 
whenever  compliance  by  such  individual  Is 
Impossible  or  would  Involve  extreme  hard- 
ship to  such  individual  and  If  enforcement 
of  such  obligation  with  respect  to  any  Indi- 
vidual would  be  against  equity  and  good 
conscience. 

"administration;  contractual  ARRANGEMXNTS 
"Sac.  7ME.  The  Secretary  may.  In  the 
administration  of  this  part,  enter  into  agree- 
maaU  with  schools  of  '»«Ht/.inf_  ho^iuis 
"■  otter  approprlata  piiblic  or  nonproat  iwl- 
vato  agendas  under  which  such  schools,  has- 
pltala.  or  other  agencies  will,  as  agents  of 
tb*  Secretary,  perform  such  administrative 
functions  as  the  Secretary  may  st>ecify  Any 
such  agreement  with  any  school,  hospital  or 
^*^*I»«»n«y  HMy  provide  for  payment  by 
tho  Secretary  of  amounts  equal  to  the  ex- 
penses actually  and  neoessarUy  incurred  by 
such  »cho<rf,  hospital,  or  other  agency  in 
carrying  out  such  agreement. 

"AirrBoaizATioN  of  appeopriations 
"Sec.  7B9P.  For  the  purpose  of  makUiK 
medical  atudent  scholarship  grants  under 
this  part,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated »2,S00,000  for  tho  fiscal  year  endlnir 
Juno  80.  1872.  »3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973,  »3,600,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $4,000,000  f<»  tho 
a^al  year  ending  June  30,  1076.  and  »4,- 
foTA^i?"  "^•J'**!  y«»r  e«llng  June  30, 
197B  and  tar  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such 
suina  aa  may  be  necessary  to  continue  to 
make  BU^  grants  to  students  who  (prior  to 
July  1.  1978)  have  received  such  a  grintW 
]T^  »»  eUgtble  for  auch  a  grant  under  this 
part  during  auch  succeeding  fiscal  year. 
"DBrwrnow  or  PHraKSAM  shoktaox  arxa 

«»I^J.*!2l-  ^"^  "^^  *«™  "physician  short- 
^  ^  ^°  «»<1  in  tbto  p«^  refers  to 
«--!^,  «**«*«°»t«»  toy  tte  Secretary  as  a 
t^5«ff  jT*"*"^  "~  pursuar^Tto  sec- 
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ExBXBir  5 
Chotoe  of  Practict  Location:  The  Infltt- 

B^™^"^*''   ^*^°°^   Location   and 
KzsiSKNcz  AT  Admission 

(By  Henry  Wechsler.  Ph.  D.,  Denise  Thum, 

Ph.  D.,  and  Allan  F.  Williams,  Ph.  D.) 
m^^^l^^t  maWlstrtbutlon  of  dentUts  is 
i!^^'5S-2*°P***"  "hortage.  In  an  ef- 

location,  appronmately  3.M0  denttetn^ 


paduated  from  selected  dental  schools  dur- 
ing 1950,  1955,  and  1960  through  1965,  were 
surveyed  and  the  relationship  between  their 
cijtrrent  practice  locatloa  their  place  of  re- 
sidence at  the  time  of  admission  to  dental 
school,  and  the  location  of  the  school  they 
attended  was  Investigated.  It  was  found  that 
most  of  the  dentists  who  were  New  York 
State  residents  at  the  time  of  admission  to 
the  three  New  York  dental  schools,  or  five 
selected  out-of-state  schools,  located  their 
practices  in  New  York  State.  Similarly,  most 
of  the  non-resident  graduates  of  the  New 
York  dental  schools  returned  to  their  home 
states  to  practice.  Furthermore,  the  laree 
majority  of  New  York  State  residents  who 

Sfl^f  ilT^.  ^iL°™  ^^"^  ^'^^  ^^'ital  schools 
established  their  practices  In  the  same  geo- 
graphlc  region  within  the  state  as  their  ori- 
ginal residence,  or  in  a  region  which  was 
similar  to  their  original  residence  with  re- 
^t  to  urbanization  and  population  den- 
sity The  implications  of  these  findings  for 
dental  manpower  planning  are  discussed 

The  demand  for  quality  dental  care  Is  ris- 
ing sharply  due  to  population  growth,  rising 
consumer  expectations  concomitant  with 
higher  levels  of  income  and  education,  and 
increasing  coverage  by  puWlc  and  private  in- 
surance plans.  As  incomes  increase  and  den- 
tal insurance  coverage  becomes  more  wide- 
spread, many  people  who  have  not  sought 
regular  care  in  the  past  will  be  so.  These 

^■Jf!  r.f"'i"f  ^"^"^  '^**  *«  predictions  of  a 
critical  dental  manpower  shortage  in  the  re- 

rni?„^  K*^""  '"!"'■*'■  ^°''  ^a'nple.  Cole  and 
fo^a  s^  H ''\f  t'''?**^''  ^  shortage  of  9.000 
ll^J^f  f^''**'^^.!"'  ^^""^  ^Jependlng  on  the 
f,^,^„  ,*  publlc-s  participation  in  dental 
insurance  plans. 

However,  the  nation's  dental  manpower 
problem  is  not  simply  one  of  an  absolute 
shortage  of  dentists.  The  available  evidence 
H^^«t!*^.  *^**  geographic  maldistribution  of 
dentists  is  an  extremely  In^rtant  aspect  of 

ln%S^°^  ■h^""'*-*°-P°P"'*"0'^  ratios, 
in  1968.  ranged  from  one  dentist  for  every  3  - 

726  ^rsons  In  South  Carolina  to  1:1.230  In 
New  York  State.i 

Furthermore,  wide  variations  exist  within 
states.  In  1970.  New  York  City  had  a  den- 
tist-to-populatlon  ratio  of  1: 1.125  with  51 
per  cent  of  the  state's  pmcticing  licensed 
we?^  hl\.''Hl'  '^^""st-to.populatlon  ratio 
r.^^nflnT,**"'  national  average  In  large 
areas  of  the  less  populous  central  and  north- 

tt?.,r""*^  ,f  *^^  ^*^*^'  ^^^^  ^"til^  rela- 
tively    .^-ell-supplied     metropolitan     areas 

n  .^*'"''  ™a^'^«d  local  differences  in  denta 
S'nl^^^  «  supplies.  For  example,  in  a  study 
d«ntV^  °"^**'"  ^^^^-^  1*  was  found  that 
dentists  were  concentrated  in  high  socio- 
economic status   areas  where   demand   has 
S.i'r'f  *•  *'''*   "^**   low-lncome   ar^L 
^f    older    rt^^T?  ."'*"'*'y  **e*^  proportions 
iTnH«f,h.J,    ^'^.^^    working    shorter    houra 
Undoubtedly,    simUar    conditions   exist    in 
many  other  metropolitan  areas 
^ese  local  and  regional  differences  could 
merely  refiect  differences  in  the  demand  for 
^1      .  ^^-  ^  *  ''^^'^  questionnaire  sur- 
New  Yor^S^rtl"^  practitioners  throughout 
A^Z^^    .      t**'  l^owever,  33  per  cent  of  the 
?^^^^   ^t  ^^"^   ^""^^  <="y   reported   that 
their  area  has  too  many  dentists,  and  41  per 

S!^«?^.****  ™*'*  patients.  Compared  with 
^°^^.  ^  °**'""  P*^**  °'  the  itet^  New 
York  City  dentists  had  the  toortest  waltog 

^nt^^'V^'  '°^'''*  "''"^  number  Of 
SZ:  ,  '^*"  P*'"  ^*«*-'  These  flndlnes 
strongly   suggest    that   some   art^   otk^ 

^^«^*t?   oversuppued  with   dentists. 

o?  S^  •  "f  '*°**  '^^^  '««««»  evidence 
of  shortages  elsewhere  In  the  state 

ActtTO  efforto  must  be  made  to  achieve  n 

moro  equitable  distribution  of  dSn^Sn! 
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power,  if  the  residence  of  remote,  rural 
regions,  and  Inner-city  poverty  an^as  we 
to  have  access  to  adequate  dental  care   Ks 

States  '^^re,.?°^'°'»'»  "''«'^*  "PoS 
States,     Merely  Increaalng  the  supply  . 

Tari^n  1^27  *^*  P™^'*""  *»'  deficient  heal'th 
care  In  low-income  areas."*  Little  is  known 
however,  about  factors  associated  with  den-' 
tlsts  choice  of  practice  location.  If  efforts 
to  correct  the  maldlstribtttlon  of  dentllte 
are  to  be  effecUve,  we  must  achieve  a  bettw 
understanding  of  those  factors  which  have 

d°en  I  tT*"  ^"^"  P'*^^'  concentaflon  o? 
dentists  in  metropolitan  areas 

H»^fof "^  °'  *  ^^^^^  project  to  study  the 
dental  manpower  situation  in  New  York 
State  a  special  study  was  done  to  investl- 
gate  the  relationship  between  dentiste'  nrac- 

t  m»  f^"H°'':  *^^^  P^*''*  °'  residence  a?  toe 
time  of  admission  to  dental  school,  and  the 
location  of  the  school  they  attended.  The 

o^*"^  ..^°°'™^'°'*  ^^  suggested  that 
one  effective  approach  to  the  maldistribution 
of  health-  personnel  would  be  to  establish 
training  facilities  in  remote  regions,  m  the 
expectation   that   graduates  would  tend  to 

th?i^  f  "  *,^V^-  ^•"  *1^1*  ^'^^  we  felt 
that  it  would  be  of  considerable  value  to  ex- 

IS  related  to  dental  school  location. 

METHOD 

Three  groups  were  studied,  comprising  a 
total  of  approximately  2.400  dentists:  1.  all 
dentists  Who  were  New  Yorlj  State  residents 
^L  V.  ^®  °'  admission  to  dental  school, 
and  who  graduated  from  New  York  dental 
nn,  M^''^*'^'  Columbia,  and  New  York 
University)  during  1950.  1935,  or  1960-1965- 
2.  all  out-of-stata  residenta  who  graduated 
from  the  three  New  York  schoe^s  during 
these  years,  and  3.  all  New  Tork  State  resi- 
dents Who  graduated  during  these  years  from 

an.nHL°"K"°^«  ^''^^  "'^^^^'^  ""^^t  frequently 
attended    by    New    York    State    residents— 

and  T^f^'  "°'™'"**'  Pennsylvania,  Temple. 

Names  of  graduates  were  furnished  by  the 
eight  schools  in  the  study.  The  three  New 
York  schools  supplied  the  names  of  all  erad- 
uates  during  the  selected  study  years  and 
also  specified  their  residence  at  the  time  of 
^T^}^"^'-  **"'  ^''^  out-of-state  schools  pro- 
ri^fn^?"  ^Tt**'  °'  *^°*  graduates  who  were 
residents  of  New  York  State  at  the  time  of 
admission.  The  1970  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation Directory  was  used  to  determine  prac- 
tice location  at  the  time  of  the  study. 

^*ifr'"«T!;;.'^o  PRACTICE  L0CATI0f<  OF  NON-FEDERAL 
DENTISTS  GRADUATED  FROM  HEW  Y0«K  DENTAL  SCHOOLS 
AND  OF  NEW  YORK  RESIDENTS  GRADUATED  FROM  SE- 
LECTED OUT-OF-STATE  SCHOOLS      j 

Ilnpercentl        | 


1970  location 


New  Yor*  State  re^dents  Non- 

'           ~ •-- residents 

rrom             From  from 

New  Yorit    out-of-state  New  York 

aswols         schools  schools 


New  York  State 
Out-of-state 


84 
16 


71 
29 


12 


Footnotes  at  end  of.artlcl 
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REST7I.T3 

th^n^^,.^  T?  *°  "^^^^^  ^'  8*  per  cent  of 
the  non-federal  dentists  who  were  New  York 
State  residents  at  the  time  of  admission  to  a 
New  York  dental  school  later  located  their 

J^  A*u**-'*'**'^*"  *^°  gTMuated  from 
ono  of  the  five  selected  out-of.*tate  schools. 
71  per  cent  returned  to  practice  in  New  York 
State.  Only  7  per  cent  of  the  New  York  State 
residenta  who  graduated  from  out-of-state 
schools  practiowl  in  the  aamo  »Uto  a.  their 

tV^^^  ""^^J^  P"  «•»»*  i»^  '»0'«»  to 

another  state.  Similarly,  only  12  per  cent  of 
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the  nonresident  graduates  of  New  York 
schools  remained  in  New  York  State.  The 
majority  (75  per  cent)  of  the  nonresidents 
returned  to  their  home  state,  while  18  per 
cent  practiced  in  a  state  other  than  New 
York  or  their  home  state. 

Thus,  after  attending  dental  school  In  a 
state  other  than  their  home  state,  most 
dentists  returned  to  their  own  state  to  prac- 
tice. Furthermore,  it  was  found  that  over 
half  of  the  dentists  who  were  New  York 
residents  at  admission  and  who  graduated 
from  New  York  schools  had  established  prac- 
tice in  the  same  general  area  of  New  York 
State  as  their  residence  prior  to  dental 
school. 

The  analysis  shown  in  Table  2  was  done 
in  order  to  study  further  the  relationship 
between  original  residence  and  practice  loca- 
tion among  the  graduates  of  New  York  dental 
schools  who  were  residents  of  New  York  State 
at  the  time  of  admission.  Practice  location  in 
1970  was  determined  for  three  groups:  1.  all 
dentists  who  were  residents  of  the  New  York 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  at 
admission  (for  SMSA  definitions,  see  ref.  4); 
2.  all  dentists  from  the  six  other  SMSAs  in 
New  York  State  (Albany-Schenectady-Troy. 
Blnghamton,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse, 
and  Utlca-Rome).  and  3.  all  dentUts  from 
non-metropolitan  areas  of  New  York  State 
(i.e..  from  towns  not  included  In  New  York 
State  SMSAs). 

TABLE  2.-1970  PRACTICE  LOCATION  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 
RESIDENTS  GRADUATED  FROM  NEW  YORK  DENTAL 
SCHOOLS,  BY  RESIDENCE  AT  ADMISSION 

|ln  percent] 
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Residence  at  admission 

New  YorK 
1970  location                 City 

Other 
SMSA 

Non- 
SMSA 

New  York  State: 

SameSMSA  as  residence 
Different  SMSA: 
New  York  City 

SMSA 

Other  SMSA _. 

Non-SMSA 

79 

2" 
3 
16 

64  .. 

4 
11 

9 
12 

9 
22 
47 

Out-of-state....  . 

22 

The  findings  shown  hi  Table  2  indicate,  the 
large  majority  of  New  York  State  residents 
who  graduated  from  New  York  dental  schools 
established  their  practices  in  the  same  geo- 
graphic region  as  their  original  residence,  or 
in  a  region  which  was  similar  to  their  original 
residence  with  respect  to  urbanization  and 
population  density.  Seventy-nine  per  cent 
of  the  dentists  who  were  originally  from  the 
New  York  City  SMSA  practiced  In  that  area; 
only  3  per  cent  established  practice  in  a  non- 
metropolitan  area.  SimUUrly.  among  those 
who  were  from  another  metropolitan  area  In 
New  York  State.  64  per  cent  practiced  In 
the  same  SMSA  as  their  residence  at  admis- 
sion; 15  per  cent  practiced  in  a  different 
SMSA  in  New  York  State  (4  per  cent  in 
Metropolitan  New  York  City) .  and  9  per  cent 
moved  to  a  non -metropolitan  region  of  the 
state. 

The  most  striking  finding  shown  in  Table 
2.  bowever.  Is  that  nearly  half  (47  per  cent) 
of  the  dentlste  who  were  originally  from  a 
non-metropolitan  area  later  established  prac- 
tice in  a  non-metropolitan  area  within  New 
York  State.  Although  79  per  cent  of  the  New 
York  City  SMSA  residents  remained  In  Metro- 
politan New  York,  very  few  dentlste  who 
were  originally  from  another  area  of  the 
state  established  practice  in  the  New  York 
City  SMSA.  Those  fPom  SMSA  other  than 
New  York  City  tended  to  locate  In  one  of 
the    less   densely   populated    SMSAs,    while 


those  from  non-metropolitan  areas  who  re- 
mained in  New  York  State  most  often  estab- 
lished practice  in  a  non-metropolitan  area 
or    in   one   of   the    less   densely   populated 

SMSAs.  '     f  f 

Thus.  New  York  dental  school  graduates 
tended  to  establish  practice  in  the  same  area 
as  their  residence  prior  to  enrollment,  or  in 
an  area  with  somewhat  similar  socioeco- 
nomic characteristics.  This  general  pattern 
was  found  regardless  of  the  school  attended 
or  year  of  graduation,  Buffalo  graduates  who 
wr.re  originally  from  Metropolitan  New  York 
City  located  their  practices  In  or  around  New 
York  City  with  the  same  high  frequency  (79 
per  cent)  as  did  Metropolitan  New  Yorkers 
who  attended  Columbia  (79  per  cent)  or  New 
York  University  (80  per  cent). 
DiscrrssioN 
The  Carnegie  Commission  has  suggested 
that  a  principal  method  to  combat  the  pres- 
ent maldistribution  of  health  personnel 
should  be  to  develop  health  education  centers 
in  remote,  rural  areas  in  order  to  attract 
health  personnel  to  those  areas.  The  logic 
underlying  this  suggested  approach  is  that 
graduates  would  tend  to  remain  in  the  area 
of  their  school,  and  that  other  professionals 
might  be  encouraged  to  locate  there  because 
of  the  accessibility  of  facilities  and  profes- 
sional colleagues. 

The  present  study  calls  into  question  the 
validity  of  these  assumptions.  In  itself,  the 
location  of  the  dental  school  attended  does 
not  appear  to  be  an  important  factor  in  de- 
termining graduates'  choice  of  practice  loca- 
tion. The  majority  of  dentists  in  the  New 
York  study  established  practice  In  their  home 
area,  regardless  of  where  they  went  to  dental 
school.  Thus,  although  the  need  to  expand 
and  construct  broadly  distributed  health  care 
facilities  cannot  be  disputed,  the  resulte  do 
not  lend  support  to  the  Idea  that  the  distri- 
bution of  dentlste  can  be  significantly  altered 
by  establishing  dental  schools  In  areas  with 
m.^npower  shortages. 

The  New  York  study  does  not  Indicate 
whether  or  not  these  dentists  ever  practiced 
In  an  area  other  than  that  where  they  were 
located  In  1970.  However,  striking  differences 
were  found  in  the  1970  practice  location  of 
those  who  were  originally  from  metropolitan 
areas  and  those  from  nonmetropolltan  areas. 
Dentists  from  nonmetropolltan  areas  of  New 
York  State  were  considerably  more  likely  to 
be  practicing  In  a  non-metropolitan  area  than 
were  those  originally  from  New  York  City 
or  another  New  York  SMSA.  Nearly  half  (47 
per  cent)  of  those  from  non-metropolitan 
areas  were  found  to  be  practicing  in  a  rural 
area,  compared  with  only  3  per  cent  of  those 
irom  New  York  City  and  9  per  cent  of  those 
from  other  New  York  SMSAs.  While  31  per 
cent  of  the  dentists  from  rural  areas  did 
establish  practice  in  a  New  York  SMSA  and 
22  per  cent  went  out-of-state,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  probability  that  a  dentist 
would  be  practicing  in  a  non -metropolitan 
area  was  much  greater  among  those  who  were 
residenta  of  such  an  area  at  the  time  of 
dental  school  admission  than  among  thoee 
from  a  metropolitan  area. 

The  finding  that  dental  graduates  fre- 
quently establish  practice  in  their  home  area 
or  in  an  area  with  similar  socioeconomic 
characteristics  suggeste  that  one  effective 
approach  to  the  maldistribution  problem 
may  be  to  actively  recruit  dental  studenta 
from  rural  and  low-Income  areas  with  short- 
ages of  denttste.  It  must  be  recognized,  of 
course,  that  most  of  the  dentists  in  the  New 
York  study  were  probably  from  middle  and 
upper-middle  income  families.  If  policies  are 
adopted  to  recruit  studenta  from  under- 
supplied  areas,  many  «rf  these  studenta  will 
be  drawn  from  lower  and  lower-middle  In- 
come families.  Whether  or  not  dental  grad- 


uates from  low-income  families  would  also 
tend  to  return  to  their  home  area  to  practice 
cannot  be  determined  on  the  basis  in  the 
New  York  findings.  It  Is  entirely  possible 
that  upwardly  mobile  stvdents  from  low- 
income  families  would  seek  to  establish  prac- 
tice in  higher  Income  areas  where  practice 
would  be  more  lucrative  and  living  condi- 
tions more  attractive.  Further  research  must 
be  done  to  investigate  the  factors  affecting 
choice  of  practice  location  iunong  dental 
graduates  from  rural  and  urban  poverty 
areas,  as  more  young  people  from  these  areas 
enter  the  dental  profession. 

If  active  efforts  are  made  to  recruit  dental 
students  from  under-supplied  low-Income 
areas.  It  will  probably  be  necessary  for  dental 
schools  to  modify  their  admissions  pKJllcies 
and  for  special  financial  assistance  and  other 
incentives  to  be  offered  to  prospectUe 
students.  Thus,  recruitment  efforts  might 
Involve  preferential  entrance  requirements, 
assistance  in  obtaining  dental  school  place- 
ment, reduced  tuition,  loans  for  tuition,  and 
living  expenses  which  would  be  cancelled 
after  several  years  of  practice  in  an  under- 
supplied  area,  and  ADA.  or  government 
scholarships.  In  addition,  inducements  could 
be  offered  to  graduate  dentists,  to  encourage 
them  to  practice  in  undersuppUed  regions. 
These  incentives  could  include  loans  to  set 
up  practice,  tax  benefits,  time  credits  toward 
military  obligations,  provision  of  facilities 
and  ancillary  serilces,  and  so  forth.  A  broad 
range  of  approaches  will  be  necessarv  to  en- 
sure that  the  nations  dental  care  demands 
will  be  met  in  the  future. 
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Mr,  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maxyland  yield? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distingtilshed 
senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  ,  and 
add  that  the  failure  of  this  extremely 
worthwhile  program  to  have  been  imple- 
mented has  had  especiaUy  far-reaching 
adverse  effects  in  Kansas — where  the 
shortage  of  physicians  in  our  rural  areas 
is  particularly  acute. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  will  argue  with 
the  merits  of  this  medical  student  schol- 
arship program.  That  fact  was  implicit 
in  the  overwhelming  support  which  the 
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measure  recdved  when  passed  by  Con- 
gress nearly  2^4  years  ago.  What  we  are 
so  distressed  about  is  the  Inaction  the 
program  has  received,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  progress  we  had  looked  for- 
ward to  In  1971  just  has  not  become  a 
reaUty. 

Thus,  In  spite  of  the  positive  outlook 
we  shared  when  Pubhc  Law  92-157  was 
signed  by  the  President,  the  status  of  the 
critical  physician  shortage  has  remained 
relatively  unchanged.  In  Kansas,  there 
are  still  many  locations  where  one  doc- 
tor sometimes  serves  an  entire  commu- 
nity and  miles  of  surroimdlng  country; 
where  some  communities  cannot  attrafct 
new  doctors  even  with  offers  to  provide 
faculties  and  practically  guarantee  their 
livelihood;  where  a  sick  child  or  an  acci- 
dent victim  has  to  be  carried  for  miles 
because  the  nearest  town  has  lost  its 
only  doctor. 

This  is  an  unacceptable  situation  in  a 
nation  with  the  wealth  of  professional 
resources  which  we  have.  The  problem 
can  only  be  remedied  through  improve- 
ments in  our  physician  distribution  sys- 
tem. The  shortage  area  scholarship  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  provide  just  the 
IncenUves  which  would,  hopefully  even- 
tually overcome  this  pressing  need,  and 
It  IS  Indeed  unfortunate  that  those 
charged  with  carrying  it  out  have  not 
seen  fit  to  do  so. 

I  would  hope  that  our  expression  of 
concern  here  today  will  faU  on  responsive 
ears  and  produce  some  immediate  favor- 
able results.  The  funds  have  been  appro- 
priated and  qualified  and  willing  appli- 
cants are  waiting.  We  have  clearly  dem- 
onstrated and  rearffimed  our  inten- 
tions: Now  It  is  incumbent  upon  the 
administering  oflScials  to  act. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.'  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  for  his  pertinent 
comments.  I  appreciate  Ills  support  This 
IS  indeed  an  important  program  to  many 
parts  of  our  country,  not  just  to  the  rural 
areas,  but  to  the  urban  areas  as  well  be- 
cause some  of  the  major  cities  lack 'pri- 
mary care  physicians,  and  this  program 
was  dedgned  to  Improve  the  distribution 
Of  h»lth  personnel  throughout  the  coun- 
flT* IJ^^  *'  ^  extremely  regrettable 
that  the  Depcuianent  of  HEW  has  been 
5??*«cting  the  program  and  Its  rcspon- 
awiity  In  carrying  out  the  win  of  the 
Congress  so  this  program  can  be  imple- 
mented. 
I  yield  the  floor. 
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day  next,  after  the  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  under  the 
previous  order,  Mr.  Phoxmire  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BIDEN  ON  WEDNESDAY 
AND  THURSDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unammous  consent  that  on  next 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  after  other 
orders  for  the  recognition  of  Senators 
previously  entered  are  completed,  the 
distmguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BiDEN)  be  recogniaed  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  each  day 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presldenti 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S  3316.  A  blU  to  establish  National  His- 
th^  J/tV  ?  t"!"^  category  of  traUs  within 
the  National  TraUs  Systeija,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  in- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  Mr 
McGeb)  : 
S.  3317.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  with  resject  to  .22  caliber 

RefTrred't^t.  '^°'-'"^««P"«     requiremS 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Abourezk)  : 
S.  3318.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  to  provide  for  regulation 
^hP  nltVl  """competitive  developments  in 
the  petroleum  Industry.  Referred  Jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Commerce  and  the  Judi? 


ciary. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

e  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  wttkout  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  72.  A  concurrent  resolution 
extending  an  Invitation  to  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  to  hol«  the  1980  Vi'lnter 
Olympic  Games  at  Lake  Placid,  N.Y.,  in  the 
United  States,  and  pledging  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  (Rept.  No.  93-771) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  "< 
COMMTTTBES 


TRANSACnON   OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
wdll  now  be  a  period  for  the  transacUon 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  15  mlnates.  with  statements 
therem  limited  to  5  minutes 


As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  from  the  Committea 
on  the  Judiciary: 

WUUam  J.  Schloth,  of  Gtorgla,  to  be  US 
attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Georgia" 

8.  John  Cottone,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and 

George  A.  Locke,  of  Washington,  to  bevU£ 
marshal  tat  the  eastern  district  of  Wash- 
ington. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  tfcey  be  confirmed 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appe»r  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  oommittee  of  the 
Senate.) 

Joseph  w.  Morris,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U£ 
dlatrlct  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Okla- 
homa; and 

Mun-ay  M.  Schwartz,  of  Delaware,  to  be 
VS.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Dela- 
ware. 


ORDER  FOR  REOOQNITION  OP  8EN- 
ATOB  PROXMIRE  ON  TUESDAY 
Njs.&'X' 

>fr  ROBERTO. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  on  Tues- 


INTRODUCnON  OP  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 


^■^ATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MOSS : 
S    3316.  A  biU  to  establish  National 

vuthin  the  National  Trails  System,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referned  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

NATIONAL    HISTORICAL   TRAILS    ACT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Congress  enacted  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  (PL.  90-543)  we  directed  the 
Department  of  Interior  to  study  14  trails 
'^^^^I'^l^  specificaUy  named  for  pes- 
^ble  addition  to  the  National  System  as 
National  Scenic  Trails. 

Many  of  these  trails  were  nominated 
because  of  their  historic  significance; 
not  for  their  outstanding  scenic  beauty 
Some,  hke  the  Mormon  HattaUon  Trail' 
were  traveled  only  once;  others,  hke  the 
Oregon  and  Old  Cattle  Trails,  were 
traversed  many  times. 

Several  of  these  trails  later  became 
the  mam  routes  for  transregional  or 
transcontinental  travel.  Highways  and 
raUroads  overlay  or  are  contiguous  to 
many  miles  of  the  original  trails  and 
communities  have  been  developed  at  the 
crossroads  or  at  historic  resting  places. 
For  these  reasons,  the  routes  do  not  meet 
national  scenic  traU  criteria.  Neither 
should  they  be  managed  only  for  non- 
mechanized  modes  of  travel. 

They  should,  however,  be  given  the  na- 
tional recognition  and  protection  they  so 
richly  deserve.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bUl  to  amend 
the  National  Trails  System  Act  by  mak- 
ing historic  trails  a  category  under  which 
trails  such  as  the  Oregon,  Mormon  Bat- 
talion, Old  Cattle,  and  other  trails  can 
be  mcluded  in  the  system. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  *. 
printed  hi  full  in  the  Ricoud  at  the  close  ^ 
of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record,  as 
follows :  , 

S.  3316 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senati  and  House  of 
RepresentaUvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congresa  aaaemtted.  That  the 
National  Trails  Systems  Act  (82  Stat.  919; 
16  U.S.C.  1241)  18  amended  as  follows: 
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(a)  In  section  2(b)    delete  "and  scenic 
and  Insert  ",  scenic,  and  historic". 

(b)  In  section  3  redesignate  subsection 
"(c)"  and  "(d)",  and  insert  prior  thereto 
a  new  subsection  (c)  as  follows:  "(c)  Na- 
tional Historic  trails,  established  as  provided 
in  section  5  of  this  Act,  which  will  be  ex- 
tended trails  that  follow  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible the  original  trails  of  national  historical 
significance  but  which  may  not  be  continu- 
ous trails  because  of  the  existence  of  cities, 
highways  or  other  developments  that  have 
occurred  since  they  were  originally  estab- 
lished." 

(c)  In  the  new  section  3(d)  delete  "or  na- 
tional scenic"  and  Insert  ",  national  scenic 
or  national  historic". 

(d)  In  the  heading  of  section  6  after 
"SCENIC"  insert  "and  national  histobic"- 
the  first  sentence  of  section  6(a)  after  "Sce- 
nic" Insert  "and  naUonal  historic";  and  In 
section  5(a)  after  "national  scenic"  wherever 
it  appears  insert  "or  national  historic." 

(e)  In  section  6  delete  in  the  first  sen- 
tence "or  national  scenic"  and  Insert  " 
naUonal  scenic,  or  national  historic";  and 
in  the  second  sentence  delete  "or  scenic"  and 
insert  ",  scenic,  or  historic". 

(f)  In  section  7  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  after  "Scenic"  Insert  "and 
National  Historic";  in  subsection  (b)  and 
in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  after 
"scenic"  wherever  It  appears  insert  "or  na- 
tional historic";  In  the  penultimate  sentence 
of  subsection  (c)  delete  "and  scenic"  and 
Insert  ".  scenic,  and  historic";  In  subsection 
(d)  delete  "or  scenic"  and  Insert  ",  scenic 
or  historic";  in  subsection  (e)  after  "scenic" 
wherever  It  appears  insert  "or  historic";  in 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (h)  delete 
"or  scenic"  and  Insert  ",  scenic,  or  historic"- 
In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (h) 
^ter  "scenic"  Insert  "or  historic";  and  in 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (i)  delete  "or 
scenic"    and    insert    ",    scenic,    or   historic" 

(g)  In  section  8(a)  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  ineert  the  following  sentence-  "The 
Secretary  is  also  directed  to  encourage  States 
to  consider,  in  their  comprehensive  statewide 
historic  preservation  plans  -ind  proposals  for 
flnanctal  assistance  for  State,  local  and 
private  projects  submitted  pvrsuant  to  the 
Act  of  October  15,  1966  (80  Stat.  915)  as 
amended,  needs  and  opportunlt!es  for  estab- 
lishing historic  trails." 
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By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McGee)  : 
S.  3317.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
.22  caJiber  ammunition  recordkeeping 
requu-ements.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

EXEMmON  OF  .22  CALIBER  AMMDNITION  FROM 
RECORDKEEPING  UNDER  THE  1968  CUN 
CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self ajid  Senator  McGee,  i  intro- 
duce today  for  appropriate  reference 
legislation  which  would  add  22  caliber 
nmfire  ammunition  to  the  category  of 
ammunition  sales  which  Ucensed  dealers 
are  exempted  from  recording  as  required 
by  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968 

In  1969,  I  joined  with  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Utah   (Mr.  Bennett)   in  sup- 
porting an  amendment  to  eliminate  the 
registration    provisions    as    they    affect 
sporting  rifle  and  shotgun  ammunition 
The  Congress  adopted  this  amendment 
thereby  repealing  the  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  sales  of  first 
shotgun  ammunition,  second,  ammuni- 
tion suitable  for  use  only  in  rifles  gen- 


erally available  in  commerce,  and  third 
component  parts  for  these  types  of 
ammunition.  In  adopting  this  proposal 
Congress  supported  my  belief  that  the 
reporting  requirements  for  ammunition 
for  sport  firearms  created  a  large  and 
unnecessary  administrative  burden  on 
the  Treasui-y  Department,  on  ammuni- 
tion dealers,  and  on  the  Nation's  sports- 
men who  purchase  this  type  of  ammuni- 
tion. 

My  bill  adds  .22  caliber  rimfire  am- 
munition to  the  existing  provision  (sec- 
tion 4182(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954)  exempting  other  types  of 
sporting  ammunition. 

What  exactly  (Joes  the  recordkeeping 
mvolve?  Under  provisions  of  the  1968 
Gun  Control  Act,  it  is  unlawful  for  a  fed- 
erally licensed  dealer  to  sell  or  deliver 
ammumtion  wiUiout  m.aking  a  record 
showing  the  name,  age,  and  residence  of 
the  pm-chaser.  Furthermore,  all  dealers 
are  required  to  maintain  such  records 
of  unportation.  production,  shipment  re- 
ceipt, sale,  or  other  disposition  of  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  regulations.  In  accordance  with 
Treasury     Department     regulations,     a 
licensee  who  sells  .22  caliber  ammuni- 
tion IS  required  to  record:  First  the  date 
of  the  transaction;  second,  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer,  the  caliber,  gage    or 
type  of  component,  and  the  quantity  of 
the  ammunition  transferred;  third,  the 
name,  address,  and  date  of  birth  of  the 
purchaser;  and  fourth,  the  method  used 
by  the  licensee  to  establish  the  identity 
of  the  purchaser. 

The  time  and  nuisance  involved  in 
complying  with  these  requirements  can- 
not be  justified.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, itself,  concedes  that,  because  of 
the  volume  of  transactions  in  .22  caliber 
ammunition,  "the  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements have  become  so  burdensome 
that  they  tend  to  detract  from  the  en- 
forcement of  other  provisions  of  the  fire- 
arms laws." 

M(jreover,  this  burdensome  record- 
keepmg  has  proved  of  no  value  in  the 
CMitrol  of  crime.  Treasury  Department 
officials  have  testified  before  congres- 
sional committees  that  they  know  of  no 
instance  "where  any  of  the  recordkeep- 
ing provisions  relating  to  sporting-tvue 
ammunition— including  .22  caliber  rim- 
fire ammunition— has  been  helpful  in 
law  enforcement."  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  also  confirmed  that: 

uJw-  *f  "°^  ^  ^'"^'^  ^"°*"  instance,  as 
Il^s  Jitv,^*;''*^  "■'""  °"'  discussions  with 
^^»,»  V  ^^  firearms  people  there,  not  a 
ri^^^u  ""''■"  '"Stance  where  any  of  this 
recordkeeping  has  led  to  a  successful  in- 
vestigation and  prosecution  of  a  crime 
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registration  requirements  on  the  sale  of 
tiie  most  popular  type  of  sporting  am- 
munition in  the  United  States. 

I  hope  tile  Senate  wiU  act'  favorably 
on  this  proposal. 


By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  liimself  and 
Mr.  Abourezk)  : 

S.  3318.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
commerce  Act  and  to  provide  for  regula- 
tion of  certain  anticompetitive  develop- 
ments in  the  petroleum  industry  Re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Commerce  and  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  by  Mr.  Nelson  on  the 
mtroducUon  of  tiie  above  biU  and  the 
ensuing  discussion  appear  later  in  the 
Record.  ) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BH  LS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  421 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGee.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  iMr.  Magnuson* 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  411  to 
amend  title  39.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
mg  to  tile  Postal  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.2S01 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr.  Gravel  •  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2801.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
coricerning  safe  vitamins  and  minerals 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR    OF    \ 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  * 

FENATE    CONCURKENT    RESOLCTION     79 

At  his  own  request.  Mr.  Moss  was  add- 
^  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  79.  expressing  the  sense  of 

nf^^r^^'Jl*^  ""^^P^^  *°  t^e  celebration 
Of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Herbert  Hoover. 


^^SE^''^®^  ^  EDUCATIONAL  BENE- 
FITS TO  VETERANS— AMENDMENT 


As  far  as  I  can  tell,  the  only  purpose 
of  the  restrictions  on  .22  cahber  am- 
munition is  to  harass  legitimate  sports- 
men and  dealers.  In  no  way  do  tiiese  re- 
strictions help  to  prevent  crime  or  track 
down  criminals. 

.  The  present  restrictions  on  .22  cahber 
rimfire  ammunition  is  a  prime  example 
of  unnecessary  harassment  of  sportsmen 
and  dealers.  When  there  Is  SS^ 
much  Government  intrusion  In  our  daily 
hves,  here  is  a  place  to  end  sen«S 


AMENDMENT    NO.     1155 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  ) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  disgraces  of  recent  times  has 
been  the  shabby  treatment  given  to 
many  of  our  Vietnam  veterans.  Those 
who  wilUngly  answered  the  call  of  dutv 
have  retiirned  from  an  ugly  war  to  find 
Uiemselves  often  shunned  in  civilian  hfe 
Even  while  they  were  fighting  in  Viet-^ 
nam,  a  weU-organized,  well-financed 
campaign  of  protests  against  their  val- 
iant actions  was  dominatmg  the  Amer- 
ican domestic  scene.  And  now,  with  no 
American  fighting  men  remaining  in 
Vietiiam,  the  Vietnam  veteran  is  stJfer- 
ing  serious  neglect  in  regard  to  veterans' 
benefits. 

I  have  reviewed  the  present  laws 
which  ouUine  the  benefits  now  available 
to  veterans,  and  I  find  them  in«lequat* 
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The  veterans  of  Vietnam  served  as 
faithfxUly  as  those  of  the  Second  World 
War  and  the  Korean  war,  and  have 
earned  in  every  way  the  same  expression 
of  national  gratitude  in  terms  of  vet- 
erans' benefits.  Congress  is  just  begin- 
ning to  come  to  grips  with  the  realities 
of  the  civilian  readjustment  facing  the 
Vietnam  veteran.  Recent  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  does  brighten  the  outlook 
for  realistic  reforms  in  the  entire  ap- 
proach toward  correcting  inequities  and 
deficiencies  in  present  policies. 

As  a  first  step,  the  committee  reported 
out  the  Veterans  Insurance  Act  of  1974 
which  provides  5-year  term  insurance 
raises    coverage    to    levels    as    high    as 
$20,000,  guarantees  conversion  privileges 
at  that  level,  and  includes  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Reserves  and  National  Guard 
On  March  29th.  the  Senate  Committee 
began  hearings  on  a  number  of  bills  deal- 
ing with  the  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams. The  three  major  bills  to  be  dis- 
cussed are  House  bill  12628  which  has 
been  passed  by  the  House,  S.  2784.  the 
bill  proposed  by  the  Senate  CtMnmittee 
on  Veterans'  Affah^  and  S.  2789,  Senator 
McOovxRH's  bill.  Each  of  these  biUs  seeks 
an  increase  in  educational  a^istance  to 
veterans,  but  each  proposes  a  dififerent 
form  in  which  this  increase  is  to  be  real- 
ized. Each  of  these  bills  extends  the  eli- 
gibility period  to  10  years,  and  all  three 
provide  for  expansion  of  the  work-study 
allowance  pn^am.  The  committee's  bill 
proposes  a  loan  program  in  addition  to 
increased  allowances.   Senator  McGov- 
KRM's  bill  proposes  limited  tuition  pay- 
ments. 

^fc  the  City  University  of  New  York- 
CUNY— where  tuition  costs  are  not  the 
problem,  the  veterans  are  more  inter- 
ested In  increases  in  the  subsistence 
aUowance  because  of  the  high  cost  of  llv- 
tag  in  New  York  City.  Veterans  at 
Hofstra.  however,  might  be  more  con- 
cerned about  tuition.  Perhaps  a  loan  pro- 
gram would  prove  a  burden  when  the 
tune  came  to  repay.  When  the  total  cost 
or  a  bill  becomes  a  factor,  costly  ad- 
nunistraUve  changes  may  divert  money 
away  from  the  veteran's  pockets. 

Mr.  President,  these  considerations 
make  the  hearings  which  are  in  progress 
now  an  essential  legislative  exercise.  This 
wlU  be  an  opportunity  for  the  Senators 
on  the  committee,  and  those  not  directly 
Involved,  to  make  Judgments  on  the 
wisdom  of  conflicting  proposals  in  ac- 
cordance with  facts  and  evidence  pre- 
sented Iv  witnesses.  If  I  detect  deficien- 
cies In  the  final  bill  as  reported,  I  wlU 
have  an  opportunity  to  add  in  one  area 
«-^^\i^  another  through  amend- 
ments. At  this  time,  it  appears  certain 
that  education  allowances  wiU  be  hi- 
creaaed  and  ellglblUty  extended  2  years. 
The  discussion  will  center  on  methods 
and  frlnw  areas,  but  present  indications 
are  we  wlU  emerge  with  reasoned,  com- 
prehcMlve  legislation  in  the  a^  of 
education  benefits. 

-«fS^T^.°**"  *^  brought  some 
spedflc  hardahlpB  to  my  attention.  I  am 

Sr^i'ffl?.**"  amendment  to  extend 
the  eligibility  period  an  additional  2 
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years  where  rotating  shifts,  prolonged 
illness,  or  a  similar  handicap  has  pre- 
vented a  veteran  from  completing  his 
education  within  the  allotted  time   Al- 
though it  is  generally  recognized  that 
totally   Inadequate   subsistence   benefits 
for  veterans  have  created  insurmount- 
able difficulties  for  the  veteran  of  recent 
years  in  attempting  to  complete  his  edu- 
cation within  the  allotted  8  years,  no 
acknowledgment  has  been  given  to  the 
veteran    who    has    suffered    additional 
hardship  because  of  unexpected  debili- 
tating illness  or  working  hour  require- 
ments beyond  his  control.  Not  only  will 
my  amendment  correct  this  situation  but 
it  will  encourage  policemen,  firemen, 'and 
other  public  safety  officers  who  are  vet- 
erans to  pursue  education  under  the  GI 
bill  which  will  promote. professionalism 
m  their  chosen  vocations.  I  am  introduc- 
ing this  amendment  to  the  House  bill  to 
insure  its  consideration  at  the  hearings 
If  accepted,  this  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  up  to  12  years  of  eligibility  in 
hardship  cases. 

I  send  my  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  appropriate  referral.  I  also 
ask  that  it  be  provided  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1155 
On    page   5,   line    10.    strike   out    "subsec- 
t  on     and    ln.sert    in    lieu   thereof    'subsec- 
tions . 

On  page  5.  line  22,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks  and  the  semlcoaon. 

Oil  page  5,  between  linet  22  and  23.  Insert 
the  loUowing: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  tht  lo-year  delimit- 
ing period  in  the  case  of  any  veteran  shall 
be  extended  for  an  additional  two  year 
period  m  any  case  In  which  the  Administra- 
tion finds  that  (1)  such  veteran  is  employed 
(and  has  been  so  employed  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  two  consecutive  years)  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  the  working  shifts  are  rotated 
on  a  mandatory  basis  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prolong  the  period  required  to  complete 
a  course  of  studies,  or  (2)  the  Administration 
finds  that  such  veteran  has  been  unable  to 
complete  his  educational  program  prior  to 
the  regular  delimiting  peHod  because  of  ill- 
ness or  other  severe  hardship"; 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  Op  HEARING^ 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  THE  EL- 
DERLY: PROBLEMS  AND  PROG- 
RESS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Agmg,  I  would  Uke  to  announce  that 
the  committee  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
"Transportation  and  the  Elderly:  Prob- 
lems and  Progress,"  April  9,  1974,  be- 
ginning at  10  a.m.  in  room  6202,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

This  hearing  is  a  continuation  of  the 
inquiry  conducted  by  Senator  Chiles  in 
February  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
purmg  tlie  earlier  hearing,  a  number  of 
important  questions  concerning  the  im- 
pact of  the  energy  crisis  and  how  it  is 
affecting  older  Americans  were  raised 
We  will  have  testimony  from  the  ad- 
ministration on  how  they  are  responding 
to  the  needs  of  the  elderly  during  this 
period   of   shortages    and    rising   costs 
There  are  also  a  number  of  questions 
about  administration  policies  in  refer- 
ence to  mobility  problems  of  older  Amer- 
icans. 


NCDTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

C.  Nelson  Day,  of  Utah,  to  be  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  district  of  Utah  for  the  term  of  4 
years,  reappointment. 

Jonathan  L.  Goldstein,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  fllstrlct  of  New 
Jersey  for  the  term  of  4  yeftrs.  vice  Herbert 
J.  Stern,  resigned. 

WUliam  Vf.  MUllgan.  of  Ohio,  to  be  US 
attorney  for  the  southern  dlatrlct  of  Ohio  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  reappointment 

Richard  A.  Pyie,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U  S 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Okla.^ 
homa  for  the  term  of  4  years,  reappointment. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons interested  in  these  nominations  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Friday,  April  12,  1974,  any  repre- 
sentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tions, with  a  further  statement  whether 
It  IS  their  intention  to  ^pear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  sdheduled 


FEDERAL  ELECnON  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1974— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  HS6 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Gold  WATER)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
to  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to 
provide  for  public  financing  of  primary 
and  general  election  campaigns  for  Fed- 
eral elective  ofHce.  and  to  amend  certain 
other  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
financing  and  conduct  of  such  cam- 
paigns. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

CARL  E.  WRIGHT  DIES:  WAS  PRO- 
DUCTIVE MEMBER  OP  NATIONAL 
COMMISSION  ON  WAIER  QUALITY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  since 
formation  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Water  QuaUty  last  year  there  has  been 
no  member  more  dedicated  to  achieving 
the  goals  of  this  body  than  Carl  E. 
Wnght,  who  died  suddenly  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week.  His  death  was  caused  by  a 
heart  attack.  Funeral  services  were  con- 
ducted yesterday  in  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
where  he  lived. 

Carl  Wright  was  one  of  five  public 
members  appointed  to  the  Commission 
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when  it  was  organized  under  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  Amendments  of  1972.  The  Commis- 
sion, on  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve,  is 
charged  with  important  responsibilities. 
We  are  directed  to  assess  effectiveness  of 
our  national  efforts  to  end  water  pollu- 
tion and  to  give  guidance  for  the  de- 
velopment of  water  pollution  control. 

To  this  task  Carl  brought  the  experi- 
ence of  many  years  as  an  ardent  con- 
servationist. His  dedication  to  pollution 
control,  with  a  mind  able  to  grasp  is- 
sues, quickly  made  him  a  valuable  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission.  Throughout  the 
period  of  his  membership  he  was  an  ac- 
tive participant,  often  leading  discus- 
sions on  the  vital  issues  we  faced. 

Mr.  Wright  was  involved  in  pollution 
control  activities  for  two  decades,  serving 
with  the  Arkansas  Commission  on  Pollu- 
tion Control  and  Ecology  and  its  prede- 
cessor, the  Arkansas  Pollution  Control 
Commission.  He  represented  industry  on 
the  Arkansas  commission  and  served  as 
its  chairman  from  1957  to  1960,  and  1970 
to  1972  and  as  its  vice  chairman  from 
1968  to  1970. 

During  his  tenure  with  the  Arkansas 
commission,  our  coworkers  assisted  in 
drafting  all  State  legislation  on  water, 
air,  and  solid  waste  pollution,  mandatory 
licensing  of  treatment  plants  and  opera- 
tors, a  permit  system  for  pollution  con- 
trol activities,  and  the  modification  of 
*  pollution  control  legislation.  Mr.  Wright 
V  was  instrumental  in  securing  passage  of 
legislation  making  Arkansas  one  of  the 
first  States  with  a  single  agency  respon- 
sible for  dealing  with  all  types  of  pollu- 
tion problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  that  all 
Commission  members,  including  our  able 
chairman,  Nelson  Rockefeller,  join  in 
sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Wright  and 
family. 

He  was  born  in  Altheimer,  Ark.,  in  1908. 
He  attended  Henderson-Brown  College 
and  Trinity  University,  receiving  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  chemistry-mathe- 
matics. 

Mr.  Wright  was  elected  mayor  of  Gur- 
don.  Ark.,  serving  from  1932  to  1936.  He 
was  elected  as  a  representative  to  the 
Arkansas  General  Assembly  in  1936  and 
served  4  years.  He  then  spent  31/2  years 
as  a  chemical  warfare  specialist  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

During  much  of  his  career  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Lion  Oil  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
of  Monsanto.  After  3  years  in  its  research 
laboratory  he  spent  33  years  in  market- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  Carl  Wright's  long  and 
productive  career  reached  its  pinnacle 
with  his  service  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Water  Quality.  He 
was  an  unusually  able  and  productive 
individual  and  he  will  be  missed  by  those 
of  us  who  had  the  privilege  to  know  and 
work  with  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  telegram  from 
Mr.  P.  J.  Clarke,  Executive  Director  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Water 
Quality  and  a  biography  of  Mr.  Wright. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 


and  biography  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
[Telegram] 

April  4,  1974. 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph. 
Capitol  Hill.  D.C.: 

I  regret  to  Inform  the  members  of  the 
Commission  of  the  sudden  death  by  heart 
attack  on  April  2.  of  Mr.  Carl  Wright,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Commission  on  Water 
Quality.  His  valuable  contributions  during 
past  years  have  been  noted  by  all  members 
of  the  Commission. 

His  sudden  death  Is  regretted  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  staff.  Funeral  services  are  to  be 
held  at  2:30  p.m.,  April  4,  from  the  Urbels 
Funeral  Home,   Little  Rock.  Ark. 

F.  J.  Clarke, 
Executive  Director. 

Carl    E.    Wright,    Commissioner,    National 
Commission   on   Water   Control 

Wright  has  had  a  long  career  in  state  and 
local  government  and  in  business.  He  has 
been  Involved  in  pollution  control  activities 
for  two  decades,  serving  with  the  Arkansas 
Commission  on  Pollution  Control  and  Ecol- 
ogy and  its  predecessor,  the  Arkansas  Pollu- 
tion Control  Commission.  He  represents  in- 
dustry on  the  Arkansas  commission  and 
served  as  its  chairman  from  1957-60,  1970-72 
and   as   its   vice-chairman,    1968-70. 

Wright  was  born  in  Altheimer,  Arkansas 
in  1908.  He  attended  Henderson-Brown  Col- 
lege and  Trinity  University,  receivtag  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  chemistry-mathematics. 

He  was  elected  mayor  of  Gurdon,  Arkansas, 
serving  from  1932-36.  He  was  elected  as  a 
Representative  to  the  Arkansas  General  As- 
sembly in  1936  and  served  four  years.  He 
then  spent  SVi  years  as  a  chemical  warfare 
specialist  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

During  much  of  his  career  he  was  employed 
with  the  Lion  Oil  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Mon- 
santo. After  three  years  in  its  research  labora- 
tory he  spent  33  years  in  markefttag.  During 
his  tenure  with  the  Arkansas  c^imlssion 
Wright  has  assisted  In  drafting  all  state  leg- 
islation on  water,  air  and  solid  wast^^ollu- 
tion,  mandatory  licensing  of  treatmentplants 
and  operators,  a  permit  system  for  pollution 
control  activities  and  the  modification  of  pol- 
lution control  legislation.  The  Arkansas  com- 
mission pioneered  In  the  "basin  type"  con- 
trol of  water  pollution.  In  1968  the  com- 
mission was  presented  the  first  federal  "Clean 
Water  Commendation"  by  Interior  Secretary 
Udall.  In  1970,  it  was  elevated  to  a  cabinet- 
level  status. 

Wright  was  instrumental  in  securing  pass- 
age of  legislation  making  Arkansas  one  of 
the  first  states  with  a  single  agency  re- 
sponsible for  dealing  with  all  types  of  pollu- 
tion problems.  He  worked  closely  with  the 
Arkansas  Congressional  delegation  in  seeking 
to  establish  the  US.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 


THE     TAFT-HARTLEY     EXEMPTION 
FOR  NONPROFIT  HOSPITALS 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Daughters  of 
Charity  of  St.  Vincent  De  Paul,  a  com- 
munity which  was  founded  in  Paris  in 
1633  to  care  for  the  sick  and  needy  of 
our  society.  In  1809,  Mother  Elizabeth 
Arm  Seton  established  the  community 
in  Emmitsburg,  Md.  Today  in  the  United 
States  they  have  over  2,000  members 
£uid  sponsors  and  staff  34  health  facili- 
ties across  the  country  with  over  11,000 


beds.  All  provinces  of  the  United  States 
were  represented  at  this  meeting  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  names  of  the 
sisters  present  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  sisters  were  particularly  con- 
cerned with  two  issues:  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act,  which  is  now  no  longer 
an  issues,  because  of  the  action  of  the 
Senate  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee,  and,  second,  the  re- 
moval of  the  Taft-Hartley  exemption  for 
nonprofit  hospitals. 

Since  this  measure  will  be  before  the 
Senate  in  the  near  future,  I  know  my 
colleagues  will  be  particularly  interested 
in  their  observations,  and  I.  therefore, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  ob- 
servations be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Representatives  of  Daitghters   of  Charity 

OF  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Five  Provlnces  of 

United  States 

Sister  Mary  Louise  Lyons,  Counsellor  for 
Health,  Emmitsburg  Province,  Emmitsburg 
Maryland  21727. 

Sister  Teresa  Piro.  Councillor  for  Health, 
Province  of  the  West,  Los  Altos  Hills,  Cali- 
fornia 94022. 

Sister  Josephine  Aitchison,  Councillor  for 
Health,  West  Central  Province,  St.  Louis 
Missouri  63121. 

Sister  John  Gabriel  McPhee,  Councillor  for 
Health.  East  Central  Province,  Evansville 
Indiana  47715. 

Sister  Margaret  Finnegan,  Councillor  for 
Health.  Northeast  Province,  Albany,  New 
York  12204. 

Sister  Irene  Kraus,  Administrator,  St. 
Thomas  Hospital,  Nashville.  Tennessee  37203. 

Sister  Alberta  Beckwlth,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  Administrator,  St.  Ag- 
nes Hospital.  Baltimore,  Maryland  21229. 

Sister  Rosa  Daly,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  Administrator,  Providence 
Hospital,  Washington,  D.C.  20017. 

Sister  Margaret  James  Hussey,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Administrator, 
Sacred  Heart  Hospital,  Cumberland,  Mary- 
land 21502. 

Sister  Catherine  Norton,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  Administrator.  St. 
vmcent's  Medical  Center,  Jacksonville,  Flor- 
ida 32203. 

Sister  Catherine  Sanders,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  Administrator,  Sacred 
Heart  Hospital,  Pensacola,  Florida  32504. 

Summary  or  Concerns  op  Dacghters  of 
Charity  in  Health  Care  Field — Economic 
Stabilization      and      the      Taft-Hartley 

Amendment 

Gentlemen ;  We  represent  the  Daughters  of 
Charity  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  a  Com- 
munity founded  in  Paris  in  1633  to  care  for 
the  sick  and  the  needy  of  society.  In  1809, 
Mother  Elizabeth  Ann  Seton  established  the 
Community  in  Emmitsburg.  Maryland.  To- 
day in  the  United  States  we  number  over 
2,000  members  and  carry  on  a  variety  of 
works  in  Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  Of 
particular  interest  here  today  is  the  fact  that 
we  sponsor  and  staff  34  health  facilities 
across  the  country  totaling  11,190  beds.  We 
have  labored  to  serve  the  sick  with  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  through  the  years  by  com- 
bining good  management  with  our  human 
concern  and  personal  dedication.  We  are  re- 
stricted In  the  continuation  of  such  service 
by  the  legislative  box  that  has  been  built 
around  the  health  care  industry.  Two  of  the 
basic  Issues  creatmg  the  critical  pressures  on 
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hospitals  are  the  topics  of  our  dlacusslon 
with  you: 

1.  The  extension  of  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  for  Health  Care  alone: 

2.  The  removal  of  the  existing  not-for- 
profit  hospital  exemption  from  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

Our  hospitals  are  not-for-profit   Institu- 
tions,  but   even    not-for-profit   institutions 
must  generate  some  revenue  over  expense   if 
they  are  going  to  remain  solvent,  meet  their 
obligations  In  Justice  to  employees  and  plan 
and  provide  for  new  or  upgraded  services  to 
the  public.  If  federal  controls  continue,  hos- 
pitals will  be  unable  to  adjust  charges  up- 
ward in  line  with  the  Increases  In  prices  of 
suppUes.  equipment  and  services  which  they 
must  buy  in  order  to  operate.  The  little  sur- 
plus any  institution  may  have  wUl  be  quick- 
ly   absorbed    and    financial    troubles    com- 
pounded. For  example,  one  hospital  repre- 
sented here  (and  there  are  certainly  others 
perhaps  worse  off)  showed  this  picture  in  its 
1973  Annual  Financial  Report : 
Operating  Expanses  rose  10'; . 
Salaries  Increased  0  % . 
Supplies  Increased  6% . 
General  expenses  Increased  14 v. 
Cross  revenue  Increased  only  4'; . 
The  percent  of  Increase  In  cost  of  supplies 
flower  than  would  be  expected  because  the 
Daughters  of  Charity  Hospitals  have  a  shared 
purchasing  program.  The  contracts  were  hon- 
ored during   1973  at  former  rates,  thus  re- 
flecting little  Inflation.  Such  will  not  be  the 
ewe   in    1974.   As   expiration    dates   of   con- 

s^s^anutuT."^*^*"-  '''"'  ""  '*^^«  '''^'' 
Gross  revenue  in  hospital  parUnce  U  a 
misnomer  because  a  hospital  does  not  In 
reality  recoup  "gross  costs'  since  it  has  con- 
tracts with  Medicare,  Medicaid,  and  Blue 
cross,  which  do  not  pay  charges  but  rather 
what  they  consider  to  be  "reasonable-  costs 
The  reasonableness  factor  Is  also  subject  to 
change^  Nor  does  this  gross  revenue  reflect 
the  charity"  element  In  the  financial  pic- 
ture. The  price  at  which  hospital  services 
have  been  purchased  by  these  third  party 
payors  for  many  years  has  not  been  adequate 
to  meet  the  Institutions'  total  financial  re- 
quirements. 

It  is  apparent  that  continued  regulations 
aimed  at  the  hospital  field  alone  is  not  only 
discriminatory  but  wUl  eventually  cause  In- 
solvency.  With  controls  lifted  on  aU  other 
segmenU  of  the  economy,  prices  wUl  con- 
tinue to  spiral  with  some  of  the  Increases  not 
being  totally  felt  by  hospitals  for  a  year  or 
even  longer.  Increases  in  food  costs  mean 
concomitant  Increases  in  the  cost  of  feed- 
ing paUents.  The  utUlty  companies  have  not 
changed  the  rate  during  1973,  but  In  Jan- 
uary 1974  added  substantial  surcharges  to 
reflect  the  Increase  in  the  cost  of  doing  their 
business.  * 

Besides  the  removal  of  controls  from  other 
Industries,  a  critical  shortage  of  vital  sup- 
plies is  developing  which  in  its  turn  will 
force  additional  Increases  In  prices.  Hospitals 
cannot  do  without  certain  metals,  phos- 
phates, ammonia,  chlorine,  petroleum,  nat- 
ural gas  and  wood  pulp,  to  name  only  a  few 
Many  disposable  products  made  of  plastic 
are  used  exclusively  in  hospitals,  and  these 
having  a  petroleum  base  are  In  short  supply 
Demand  exceeds  supply  and  pollution  con- 
trols have  made  the  production  of  these  ma- 
terials even  man  scarce  and  expensive  Hos- 
pitals pay  these  costs  and  suffer  the  anxieties 
inherent  in  the  shortages. 

It  Is  believed  that  even  if  the  government 
were  able  to  conUln  or  stabUlze  the  econ- 
omy, hospitals  would  continue  to  feel  the 
worst  InlUtloDAty  pressures  in  their  blstorr 
far  into  l»76  waA  emn  beyond.  It  u  «- 
treoMlr  doubtful  that  theae  Inatitutlona  wlU 
be  able  to  hold  the  rata  of  inflation  within 
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as  long  as  controls  exist  on  a  portion  of  the 
economy. 

Furthermore.  Interest  rates  have  been  ex- 
toemely  high  during  1B73.  Hospitals  have 
been  affected  by  this  fact  also.  Several  of  our 
own  Institutions  have  had  to  refinance  dur- 
ing 1972  and  were  burdened  with  a  prime 
rate  plus  formula.  This  cost  Increase  hit  ex- 
ceedingly hard  with  the  sharp  rise  in  prime 
rate  during  1973.  Some  at  our  hospitals  have 
also  had  to  open  "lines  of  credit"  In  order  to 
insure  meeting  payroll  and  current  bUls  be- 
cause of  the  tight  cash  flow  occasioned  by 
long  delays  in  Medicare,  Medicaid,  and  Blue 
Cross  reimbursements. 

Many  of  the  myriad  regulations  at  federal 
and  state  levels  are  working  against  the  total 
purpose  of  cost  controls.  Shortening  the  pa- 
tient length  of  stay,  brought  about  by  im- 
proved utilization  patterns  and  preadmission 
criteria,  may  save  some  money,  but  the  low 
occupancy  raises  the  daily  hospital  costs  still 
more.  New  equipment  may  reduce  unit  costs 
per  procedure  but  often  requires  more  skilled 
personnel    to   operate   and   maintain   It    In- 
spection agencies  often  direct  costly  changes 
in  plant,  equlpmijnt,  and  procedures.  The  In- 
creased   p.HperwoiV    and   manhours    necessi- 
tated by  the  multifSe  forms  required  to  com- 
ply with  regulatory  ^genoies  and  reimburse- 
ment programs  also  contribute  to  a  snowball 
effect  on  the  entire  cost  picture.  The  proposed 
adjustments    In    Workman's    Compensation 
Laws  will  double  and  perhaps  triple  business 
costs. 

Then,  to  further  compound  the  problem 
the  Congress  is  Intent  on  removing  the  not- 
for-profit  hospital  exemption  from  the  Taft- 
Hirtley  Act.  With  the  health  field  still  under 
controls  and  unable  to  rafee  wages  and  sala- 
ries above  the  5.5';  ceiling,  it  Is  fair  game 
lor  the  labor  unions.  Forcing  unionization  on 
hospitals  with  all  that  it  Implies  of  strikes 
picketing,  threats,  and  work-stoppages  of  all 
sorts.  Is  tantamount  to  placing  the  nation's 
Sick  citizens  at  the  mercy  of  an  attacker 
(strikers)  and  at  the  same  time  tying  the 
hands  of  the  advocates  of  the  sick  (the  pro- 
viders of  care) .  Could  anyttilng  be  more  h-re- 
sponslble  at  this  epoch  In  history? 

In  summary,  we  need  your  help  to  turn 
back  the  waves  that  threaten  to  overwhelm 

1.  fundamental  deficiencies  and  inequities 
in  various  existing  reimbursement  arrange- 
ments need  correction: 

2.  hospitals  cannot  survtve  under  controls 
in  a  de-controlled  economy; 

3.  adequate  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  need  to  provide  new.  Unproved,  or  more 
spe-ializ«d  services; 

4  provision  must  be  made  so  that  hospitals 
WUl  not  deplete  their  casfc  surpluses,  face 
operating  deficits  or  final  bankruptcy 

f.J^f.'"?.^''".""^  request  that  you  hear  our 
feeble  attempts  to  make  an  Impression  of  the 
rea  crippling  effect  that  the  economic  stabili- 
zation controls  have  had  and  wUl  have  on  the 
health  care  offered  In  thU  nation  If  these 
CDntrols  are  continued.  We  ilso  ask  that  grave 
consideration  be  given  to  the  needs  of  the 
sick  before  the  existing  not-for-profit  hos- 
pital exemption  is  removed  from  the  Taft- 
xiartiey  Act. 


the  guidelines  of  COLO.  Inflation  will  ^^rs,^     I'^^J^'Zl  tST^^V, 


Amendment  to  Tatt-Hartley  Act 

r  J^v*?  ^'  ^^  introduced  a  new  bill 
(S30M)  to  remove  the  existing  not-for-profit 
hospital  exemption  from  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (NLRA  or  Taft-Hartley) 

The  bill  consists  of  two  main  features-  (1) 
a  delay  procedure  before  a  union  can  strike 
a  hospital;  and  (2)   a  requirement  of  a  ten- 

S!i?>,''^f  f^  ^^^\  "  ^^^'^^  actually  occurs. 
Both  of  these  features  are  of  dubious  value 

!^«??f:o?*?P**K''-  '^^  "^^^y  procedures  mean 
Just  that  the  hospital  will  stcure  a  delav  be- 
fore facing  a  strike:  they  do  not  prevent 
strikes.  Other  unfavorable  aspects  of  these 
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in  til  ^n  delayed  strike  approach  is  found 
^^l  Railway  Labor  Act.  Tou  are  aware  from 
reading  the  newspapers  over  the  last  few 
?r.^t,*^^*  ""^  procedures  have  been  ex* 
tremely  unsuccessful   tn  itopplng  both  rail 

ZJ^^''"'  ''''''''■  ^"^  ^^*-  there^are^ver'i^ 
legislative   w-oposals   pending    which   would 

h^f'^^^=^  ^^*'""  ''■°'»  *he  RaUway  La- 
bor Act.  See  Moskow,  National  Emergency 
Disputes.  2i  NYCIj  1  (1972y.  '' 

rr.,\nl  ^*°^^  ""*"  hospitals  wUl  Suffer  as 
much  as  If  not  more  than,  the  unions  m 
^^  lu*°.'*  *<Jnilalstratlve  expenses  In  delay- 
ing the  inevitable  strike.  ^ 

(3)  If  a  union  Is  forced  to  go  through  these 
procedures.  It  Is  likely  that  It  wUl  exert  ma.?! 

whi^  fl^^^  'i""  '°"««e<  pay  and  benefits 
when  the  day  of  reckoning  arrives 

(4)  Most  union  contracts  are  retroactive 
IL  u  ^!?''^"°'»  of  the  prior  contracts, 
thereby  eliminating  any  financial  Incentive 
con^?act  delaying  agreement  on  a  new 

In  a  new  bill  Senator  Taft  has  adopted  the 
proposal  Of  the  Department  of  Labor,  that  a 
ten-day  notice  be  provided  before  a  strike  or 
lockout  can  conmience.  While  this  on  Its  face 
appears  reasonable  In  permitting  a  hospital 
to  remove  patients  prior  to  a  strike,  the  pro- 
tect on  is  Ulusory.  First,  many  isolated  hos- 
pitals are  unable  to  transfer  patients    Sec- 
ondly    even    where    an    Individual    hospital 
might  be  able  to  transfer  patients,  a  strike 
ahned   at  several  hospitals  would  undercut 
ti?'no^f,f '''■;  '^^'^-  •  »>«»P»tal  «poses  Itself 
^..Ih    ,  '^  1°'   ""y  '^J'^y  o'  aggravations 
^tnfn       ''.*^*    transfer    of    such    paUents. 
Finally,  under  this  procedure,  the  union  can 
harass    the    hospital    by    giving    notices    of 
strikes  and  then  cancelling  its  notice  after 
the  hospital  has  removed  itp  patients.  Since 
there  Is  no  limit  as  to  the  numebr  of  ten-dav 
notices  Which  can  be  given  as  long  as  there 
is  a  thirty-day  Interim  between  notices,  the 
union   can   repeat   this   harassment   ad    in- 
finitum. 

in^fh-tm"?^  *°  *^*  amendments  to  the  Act 
>!?i.    ,!    ii  •  *^*  ""^P"^  "'^  *^*  bill,  but  not  the 
^'  H  H*'^;.''^"  *•**'  ^^^^  otl^**'  issues  as  a 
concern  that  bargaining  units  not  be  frae- 
mented.  It  will  direct  the  Board  to  consider 
who   are   supervisors  on   th«   basis  of   their 
duties  and  relationship  to  other  employees 
and  not  according  to  Job  titles  or  the  titles 
nurse    or  "doctor".  It  will  tell  the  Board  to 
give  priority  to  all  health  c»re  cases.  It  will 
spell  out  what  hospitals  should  be  aUowed 
to  do  without  union  Interference  in  event  of 
a  strike,  such  as  moving  pntlents  to  other 
hospitals,  and  what  they  should  not  do.  Since 
these  directives  are  not  in  th*  bill,  the  NLRB 
can  ignore  them.  As  for  the  tmlt  fragmenta- 
tion problems,  the  report  will  not  set  forth 
what  units  it  believes  should  be  utilized  In  a 
hospital.  There  Is  also  a  misguided  and  mis- 
taken belief  that  the  Board  Is  currently  not 
fragmenting  units  for  proprietary  hospitals 
so  there  Is  no  need  for  concern  by  nonprofit 
hospitals.  It  is  clear  from  the  reference  to 
supervisors  that  Congress  wants  the  defini- 
tion of  supervisors  expanded  in  part  to  permit 

fn"of!f^.t°'*  1**^*°'^  ^  ^  included  m  bargain- 
ing units,  where  m  practice  ttey  exercl4  su- 
pervisory responslbUlty.  Sucb  a  concession 
will  create  dual  loyalties  amohg  nursing  and 
medical  supervisors  and  wUl  effectively  pre- 
vent  them  from  assisting  adtolnistratlon  in 
^plng  a  hosplUl  open  during  a  strike. 
While  the  protection  afforded  struck  hos- 
p  ta  s  s  certainly  a  positive  gain  for  hos- 
plta  s.  It  would  have  been  better  if  this  pro- 
tectlon  were  in  the  blU  itseU.  It  should  be 
noted  that  even  this  protection  Is  meaning- 
less if  all  the  hospitals  In  an  »rea  are  struck 
or  If  the  struck  hospital  Is  Isolated  and  can- 
not transfer  patients. 

The  real  objection  to  Senator  Taffs  new 
bill  Is  that  it  does  not  provide  any  real  pro- 
tection against  hospital  strikes.  It  also  does 
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not  attempt  to  reshape  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  to  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  unique  nature  of  hospitals.  Con- 
sequently. It  Is  not  surprising  that  all  unions 
In  the  health  care  field  are  supporting  Sen- 
ator Taffs  bill.  It  Is  also  not  surprising  to 
see  proprietary  hospitals  supporting  the  bill 
smce  anything  they  get  Is  better  than  their 
present  coverage  by  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act. 

This  past  November  Local  1199  called  out 
50.000  employees  in  a  strike  against  33  hos- 
pitals In  New  Yok  City.  Although  the  Union 
was  striking  against  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil's Rules,  unfortunately  the  patients  were 
the  victims  of  the  strike.  In  December,  our 
local  papers  were  filled  with  pictures  and 
articles  on  the  strike  at  the  George  Wash- 
ington University  Hospital  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Today,  there  Is  a  strike  In 
San  Francisco  of  some  10,000  employees,  in- 
cluding hospital  workers,  which  has  been 
going  on  since  March  6th. 

From  the  above,  it  seems  clearly  apparent 
that  protection  for  patients  Is  needed  in  any 
amendment  which  removes  the  present  ex- 
emption In  the  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tion Act  for  nonprofit  hospitals. 

The  Daughters  of  Charity  are  not  opposed 
in  any  way  with  labor's  right  to  organize. 
However,  we  do  feel  strongly  that  hospitals 
need  protection  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our  moral 
and  humanitarian  obligations  of  providing 
uninterrupted  lifesavlng  services. 

Interruption,  Interference  or  delay  In  the 
provision  of  such  lifesavlng  service  Is  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest  and  should  not 
be  permitted. 

Nonprofit,  charitable  hospitals  are  ex- 
empted from  the  regulation  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (NLRA)  by  reason  of 
Section  2(2)  of  the  1947  Taft-Hartley 
amendments.  The  reason  for  this  exemption 
was  summarized  by  Senator  Tydlngs,  who  be- 
lieved that  nonprofit  hospitals  are  "beyond 
the  scope  of  labor  management  relations  In 
which  profit  Is  Involved."  A  distinction  was 
drawn  by  Congress  between  the  operations  of 
those  profit-oriented  Institutions  whose  en- 
trepreneurial goal  Is  limited  to  returning  a 
profit  for  shareholders  and  Institutions 
whose  sole  mission  is  to  cure  the  physical 
and  mental  ills  of  the  suffering  and  to  pro- 
vide a  panoply  of  medical  and  social  services 
unavailable  elsewhere. 

In  weighing  the  right  to  organize  and  bar- 
gain collectively  against  the  need  to  main- 
tain unfettered  service  to  the  sick  and  in- 
jured In  a  charitable  hospital.  Congress  ruled 
in  favor  of  the  latter. 

T7NKJUE    POSmON    OF    NOKPROFTT    HOSPrTALS 

Hospitals  are  not  grocery  stores,  amuse- 
ment parks,  or  other  enterprises  that  are  reg- 
ulated by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  (NLRB) .  They  are  unique  enterprises 
with  unique  problems  which  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  those  of  commercial  enterprises.  Its 
services  make  the  nonprofit  hospital  a  val- 
uable member  of  any  community,  and  the 
community  should  not,  and  Indeed  caxinot, 
afford  to  be  denied  these  services.  The  chal- 
lenge to  the  nonprofit  hospital  today  Is  to 
balance  the  ever-expanding  public  demand 
for  community  health  care  and  rising  c^jer- 
ational  costs  with  the  need  to  continue  to 
fair\y  and  adequately  reward  those  who  pro- 
vide the  service.  Unlike  the  profit-oriented 
organizations,  the  nonprofit  hospital's  sources 
of  revenue  are  limited,  and  It  has  little  or 
no  economic  cushion  on  which  to  rely.  Be- 
cause of  their  growing  financial  strain  and 
the  valuable  services  they  provide,  nonprofit 
hospitals  should  not  be  subject  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  provisions. 

If  hospitals  wanted  to  prevent  passage  of 
the  bill  only  to  avoid  added  costs.  Congress 
would  be  unsympathetic  to  their  plight. 
Many  businesses  subject  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  are  forc«d  to  pay  wages  and  benefits  they 
cannot  afford.  Many  have  closed  or  will  close 


because  of  unionization.  Despite  this.  Con- 
gress has  deemed  that  economic  stabiliza- 
tion generally  can  be  achieved  only  through 
coverage  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  A  legiti- 
mate argument  could  be  made  that  because 
of  its  nonprofit  enterprises,  this  character- 
istic alone  Is  insufficient  to  Justify  an  exemp- 
tion. 

But  a  hospital  Is  concerned  with  more 
than  mere  costs.  Its  product  is  health  care 
delivery.  Efficient,  effective,  and  timely  pa- 
tient care  simply  cannot  be  Interrupted. 
Strikes,  picketing,  and  other  methods  de- 
signed to  economically  coerce,  or  to  merely 
disrupt  a  hospital  and  its  operations,  are 
detrimental  to  adequate  health  case.  Unlike 
other  profitable  businesses,  the  nonprofit 
hospital  is  not  equipped  financially  or  other- 
wise to  counter  collective  bargaining  tactics. 
It  cannot,  for  example,  lock  out  employees. 
cease  service,  reschedule,  or  subcontract  its 
work. 

IMPACT    OF    STRTKES    ON    HOSPITALS 

A  Strike  at  a  hospital  has  only  two  possible 
effects.  If  a  union  Is  successful,  it  will  force 
the  hospital  to  concede  to  what  It  cannot 
afford,  a  concession  which  affects  its  ability 
to  continue  providing  services.  If  a  strike  is 
unsuccessful,  it  succeeds  only  In  Interrupting 
care,  and  Jeopardizmg  patients'  lives.  The 
nonprofit  hospital  cannot  survive  such  un- 
predictable and  costly  disruptions  and  still 
serve  the  community  and  the  needs  of  the 
patients  who  demand  Immediate  care. 

One  of  the  leading  hospital  unions,  Local 
1199.  has  stated  that  absent  the  strike  weap- 
on, there  would  be  no  local  1199,  and  that 
it  had  no  Intention  of  giving  that  weapon 
up  even  tf  It  meant  violating  the  law.  Thus, 
hospitals  must  be  prepared  for  a  future  of 
intimidation. 

INEFFECTIVENESS    OF     LABOB     ILANACEMENT 
RELATIONS    ACT 

Will  coverage  by  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act  (LMRA)  prevent  this  type  of 
union  pressure?  The  LMRA  limits  only  cer- 
tain typ>es  of  strike  activity,  such  as  recogni- 
tlonal  strikes.  Jurisdictional  strikes,  and  sec- 
ondary boycotts.  The  Act  does  not  prevent 
strikes  concerning  new  contracte  or  griev- 
ances. Even  when  the  Act  prohibits  strikes, 
a  minimum  of  14  days,  and  more  likely  30 
days,  will  be  required  to  secure  an  Injunc- 
tion. 

There  exists  an  erroneous  belief  on  the 
part  of  some  that  the  present  bill  would 
eliminate  recognltlonal  strikes  in  hospitals. 
However,  the  Act  does  not  prohibit  all  rec- 
ognltlonal picketing  (e.g..  where  a  representa- 
tion petition  has  been  filed) .  Even  where  rec- 
ognltlonal picketmg  is  prohibltd,  the  Act 
permits  a  30-day  grace  period  under  which 
a  union  can  picket  without  NLRB  Inter- 
ference. After  the  30-day  grace  period  ex- 
pires, the  NLRB  will  seek  an  Injunction.  The 
median  time  for  securing  an  Injunction  is  12 
days.  If  there  are  any  complex  legal  prob- 
lems, this  period  can  run  anywhere  from 
30  to  60  days.  Because  few  hospitals  can 
resist  that  long,  the  Act's  prohibition  against 
strikes  Is  meaningless.  While  Taft-Hartley 
contains  a  provision  restricting  (not  pro- 
hibiting) national  emergency  disputes,  few. 
If  any,  hospital  strikes  would  come  within 
the  ambit  of  such  protection,  and  even  If 
they  qualified,  the  Act  only  delays  the  time 
In  which  a  union  can  strike  without  special 
legislation  being  passed  by  Congress. 

No  matter  what  anyone's  views  are  regard- 
ing Inclusion  of  nonprofit  hospitals  within 
the  coverage  of  the  LMRA,  all  mtist  agree 
that  If  legislation  were  to  eliminate  the  ex- 
emption. It  would  be  essential  for  the  legis- 
lation to  prohibit  or  reduce  strikes  in  hos- 
pitals. 

We  believe  that  any  bill  must  contain  at 
least  protection  against  Interruption  of  pa- 
tient care.  While  many  states  have  laws  pro- 
hibiting   strikes,    most    contain    sanctions 


which  are  ineffectual.  This  Is  the  situation 
In   New   York   where   unions  are   repeatedly 

threatening  to  strike. 

NECESSARY    PROVISIONS 

For  the  law  to  be  effective,  it  must  have 
the  following  provisions: 

First,  a  health  care  institution  must  be 
allowed  to  seek  an  injunction  without  first 
having  to  proceed  to  the  NLRB.  This  proposal 
would  eliminate  the  administrative  delays  of 
the  normal  NLRB  processes.  Under  this  pro- 
posal, a  court  would  l>e  required  to  grant 
the  restraining  order  solely  upon  verification 
by  a  party  or  its  attorney  that  a  strike  is  tak- 
ing place  and  without  regard  to  affidavits  or 
testimony.  This  proposal  will  allow  most 
strikes  to  be  stopped  within  a  minimum  of 
one  working  day  after  they  begin.  However, 
the  parties  would  still  be  permitted  to  pre- 
sent witnesses  or  affidavits  at  a  later  hear- 
ing to  obtain  a  preliminary  or  permanent 
injunction. 

Second,  mandatory  fines  should  be  Imposed 
for  unlawful  work  stoppages.  Such  a  proce- 
dure should  not  be  taken  lightly  since  it  Im- 
poses a  severe  burden  on  unions.  However, 
the  history  of  labor  disputes  In  health  care 
Institutions  in  states  (particularly  New 
York)  with  "no  strike"  laws  has  shown  that 
such  laws  are  usually  taeffective  because  the 
unions  are  able  to  either  force  Institutions 
to  capitulate  before  the  unions  are  found  In 
contempt  or  force  institutions  to  waive  fines 
imposed  in  a  contempt  proceeding  as  the 
price  for  uninterrupted  care  following  the 
strike.  In  fact,  the  imposition  of  fines  may 
work  to  the  advantage  of  union  when  a 
militant  minority  In  the  union  Is  able  to 
strike  without  regard  to  union  leadership. 
By  imposing  mandatory  fines,  union  leader- 
ship might  be  able  to  prevent  the  group  from 
acting  unlawfully  by  convincing  them  that 
such  an  approach  could  prove  costly. 

Third,  unions  should  be  required  to  reim- 
burse the  hospital  and  patient  for  union- 
caused  damages  and  suffering.  In  addition, 
we  are  In  favor  of  provisions  which  would 
cause  a  union  that  engages  In  disruptive  tac- 
tics to  lose  its  right  to  engage  In  collective 
bargaining  for  a  period  of  one  year,  and  an 
employee  who  participates  In  such  activity  to 
lose  his  seniority  and  any  benefits  based  on 
seniority  for  the  period  ta  which  he  is  on 
strike.  Hopefully,  if  employees  themselves 
are  affected  by  their  unlawful  conduct,  they 
will  decide  that  engagmg  in  prohibited  ac- 
tivity is  not  worth  the  loss  of  benefits. 

Because  of  the  impact  of  a  strike  on  pa- 
tient care  is  the  same  at  all  health  care  in- 
stitutions, the  protections  afforded  by  any 
bill  should  be  extended  to  all  nongovern- 
mental health  care  Institutions,  Including 
proprietory  hospitals,  convalescent  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  extended  care  facilities,  and 
institutions  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  aged. 

PROVISION    FOR   CONTRACTORS 

What  provision  should  be  made  for  con- 
tractors doing  business  both  at  Institutions 
and  with  institutions?  Coverage  of  the  first 
group  Is  obviously  needed.  If  a  union  can  ef- 
fectively shut  down  an  operation  at  a  health 
care  Institution  solely  because  that  opera- 
tion is  not  owned  by  the  Institution  itself, 
the  protections  afforded  by  proptosed  Acts 
are  meaningless.  Every  major  health  care 
Institution  today  has  at  least  one  operation 
which  is  performed  by  a  subcontractor.  These 
range  from  food  services  and  maintenance 
to  such  specialties  as  pharmacy  and  payroll, 
and  the  trend  Is  definitely  toward  even 
greater  subcontracting  of  specialties.  If  the 
Institution  cannot  provide  a  key  service, 
whether  food  or  payroll,  it  will  soon  cease 
to  function.  Even  If  replacements  can  be 
found.  It  may  take  days,  perhaps  weeks,  to 
get  them.  In  the  meantime,  the  Juggling  of 
supervisors  and  other  employees  to  perform 
these  duties  must  come  at  the  expense  of 
patient  care.  Accordingly,  we  proposed  that 
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aubooDtractors  performing  work  at  such  In- 
stltutlOM  be  given  the  same  protection 
granted  health  care  Institutions. 

The    treatment    afforded    subcontractors 
and  suppliers  doing  business  with  a  health 
care  Institution  Is  only  slightly  better.  While 
the  secondary  boycott  provision  of  the  pres- 
ent Act  prohibits  such  boycotts.  It  does  not 
contain     procedures     for     the     expeditious 
issuance  of  a  temporary  restraining  order 
and  a  preliminary  injunction  against  such 
activity.    It    makes    little   difference   to   the 
health  care  institution  that  It  Is  not  receiv- 
ing   essential    services    becau.se    a    subcon- 
tractor^ rather  than   the  Institution  Itself, 
!s  faced  with  a  strike,  and  Is  unable  to  oper- 
ate. Consequently,  such  subcontractors    in- 
sofar as  they  are  victims  of  secondary  boy- 
cotts directed  toward  health  care  faculties, 
should  be  afforded  the  same  protection  and 
remedies    ae    the    health    care    Institutions 
themselves.  Thte  proposal  wouo.  not  protect 
a  health  care  institution  from   the  loss  of 
essentUl  services  resulting  from  a  strike  by 
the  subcontractor's  employees  regarding  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  their  own  employ- 
ment. It  is  hoped  that  in  this  latter  situ- 
ation the  union  might  be  amenable  to  pro- 
stMke*  •*''^*<*«  to  the  Institution  despite  the 

ALTERNATIVES    TO    STRIKING 

The  right  to  strike  must  be  substituted 
by  some  procedure  to  insure  that  legitimate 
employee  grievances  are  settled.  These  pro- 
cedures win  depend  on  whether  an  amend- 

^!.1iL!I?"  ^P°^  '"  absolute  or  limited 
prohibition  on  the  right  to  strike.  If  a  11m- 
ih™,iH^  to  strike  is  given,  then  the  bill 
Should  contain:  1.  an  extended  step  pro- 
oedjrre  consisting  of  fact  finding,  voluntary 
arbitration,   final   offer   vote,   and   a   strike 

stHk^if  ,♦    ^""  injunction  against  the 

i«l»!2r^  "^  *°  ^^^"^  *^«  institution  Is 
\^^-  ^*^  »t  is  our  view  that  all 
S^^J^[iJjL'^'"''**"*  '^th  the  moral  mB^n- 
to  r^Mr***^  °°  ■  *'**"*'  •=*"  institution 
m  '=*>^"°"«  operations  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Mist  .n"  ",^^.-  *'*  '**"*^«  t^'*'-''  Should 
stri*.  T?.^^"'  ,"*f  prohibition  against 
?h^  fv  ^  absolute  prohibition  U  adopted 
mpnf  «^  2?^  acceptable  solution  for  settle- 
J^  th^' J^'PV^"  J»  *^*  '""'  that  provides 
for  the  peaceful,  final  and  binding  resolu- 

^en^  **  "'**  institutions  are  unable 
rlif.^fT  ^.""^  complex  and  costly  pro- 
S^^«.°'  ***!  resolution  of  strikes,  any 
melanism  adopted  must  be  relatively 
simple  to  administer  and  adaptable  to  all 
msputes  While  we  are  receptive  to  any  pro- 
«durea  that  accomplish  the  above  objective 

oeiieve  might  be  acceptable  to  Coneress 
labor  unions,  and  the  hospital       ''°°^^^' 

forlKr'"*'*'^**"'*  designated  or  selected 
for  the  purposes  of  collective  bargalnlnK  bv 
the  rnajorlty  of  employees  in  app^opflatl 
un  t  of  a  health  care  Institution  shLTneg^ 
^*«emin^  «uch  health  care  Institution  \n 
^Z^,        '■«l"»'»ng.    Without    recourse    to 

and  binding  resolution  of  aU  disputes  I^ 
la  n^  ''"'  '°'''«"l*"o»  Of  a  coffive  bS: 
!^!,^^M^*T*°*  '^'^  **>e  Interpretation  or 
tS^m°''  -."**  ^"^  °'  «"<=*>.  In  the  eveni 
l^rrt  wffif.*^**"  ""  "°»We  to  reach  an  ac- 
ll^er^^  •  reasonable  length  of  time, 
m^t  ^\°'  ""•  ^""^^  States  Depart- 
ment  of   Labor,    may    peUtlon    the   dlitrlct 

wZl  ti'l*  Y°**«*  ^^^  'or  the  SSrrt 
Where  the  health  care  Institution  la  Sed 
to  provide  a  method  of  resolution  of  such 

ately  and  which  wUl  continue  In  force  un- 
SJeS^H  "^  P-^^  provide  an  ^^r- 

^^-J2^  ftagmenutloa  of  barfa^ 
unlta;  dedan  th»t  tb»  subject  of  uslgnmrat 
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and  scheduling  shall  not  be  mandatory  sub- 
Jects  of  bargaining  and  restrict  organlza- 
tlonal  activity  wlthUl  the  confines  of  hos- 
pitals' property. 

CONCttrSION 

It  is  our  opinion  th»t  no  legislation  should 
be  enacted  which  woUld  place  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  untu  an 
extensive  investigation  has  been  conducted 
on  the  possible  impact  of  such  changes  on 

?^n  i^^''^'^"  *^^'  •"'^h  *  «tudy.  Congress 
concludes    that    nonprofit    hospitals   should 

t^^i^fK""*!**  V^^^""  ***  A"'  ^^  recommend 
that  the  Act  be  further  amended  to  provide 
protection  against  strikes  and  other  dlsrup- 
tlve  activities.  ^ 


April  5,  1974 


DEFENSE  OP  CIVIL  SERVICE 
PERSONNEL 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an  oc- 
casional pastime  of  critics  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  cheap  pot  shots  at 
Uie  bureaucracy  oft«n  by  quoting  some 
disgruntled  civil  servant  with  real  or 
imagined  complaints  about  his  employ- 
ment. 

But  one  rarely  hears  about  the  mU- 
llons  of  dedicated  Government  employees 
who  are  day  after  day,  year  after  year, 
doing  their  level  be$t  to  do  an  honest 
^-  s  work  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 

And.  contrary  to  some  popular  opin- 
ion, Government  agencies  can  get  things 
done.  I  need  only  to  remind  you  here  of 
the  magnificent  achievements  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration—a    Federal    Government    bu- 
reaucracy—in the  recent  astounding  suc- 
cess of  our  Skylab  program.  It  was  dedi- 
cated civil  servants,  sometimes  working 
virtually  around  the  clock,  that  turned 
mat  program  from  a  possible  costly  faU- 
ure  mto  a  spectacular  success.  And  do 
not  forget,   it   was   Federal   employees, 
working  in  harness  with  men  and  women 
in   mdustry   and  universities,   that  put 
?^®?  °^^^^  ""^^  ^^^  brought  them 
1?     i^^^u   ^^  something  of  which  we 
should  all  be  proud. 

Mr  President.  Bernard  Rosen,  Execu- 
tive Du-ector  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
imssion.  recently  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Washington  Star-News  praising  the 
countless  civil  servants  "in  agency  after 
agency  who  daily  evidence  their  con- 
tinuing commitment  to  serving  the 
Amencan  people  with  quiet  competence 

f^f  K?"f  Jr"  ^  ^^  unanimous  consent 
that  his  letter  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
There  bemg  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:         > 

U.S.  Crvn,  Service  Commission 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  27  1974 
To  THE  Editor,  '  .-«;'/•». 

Washington  Star-Neus    | 
Washington,  D.C.  '   | 

Dear  Sir:  Tour  series  on  "The  Bureau- 
crats" was  a  disappointment. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  wHat  criteria  the  wtU- 
er  used  for  selecting  the  small  sampUng  of 
^  ^/~'"?7,^^'  *"  spotlight  in  the  series. 
But  the  resulting  portraits  of  a  work  force 

»r^f*H'  ^P''""'e«s-  security-obsessed,  time- 
serving drones  Just  does  aot  square  with  the 
character  of  the  people  in  the  Federal  service 
I  have  observed  In  Washington  and  hundreds 

^^^'f  J^^"^^^"''^  throughout  the 
country  during  my  career. 

A  curtodlal  worker  and  20  nurses  under- 
standably concerned  about  their  work  beln« 
contracted  out,  a  disenchanted  poverty  proK 


gram  worker,  an  opportunist  systems  special- 
ist^and  a  former  claim,  examiner  who  rea^. 
l«d  too  late  that  he  retired  too  early  ^I 

2.000,000  colleagues  throughout  the  countrf 
In  these  few  cases,  X  fall  to  find  a  basS 
for  concluding  that  a  "malaise"  or  "wln^ 
T>,P,f  °''^°,*"  P"*'*"  *^  *^e  '^^reer  servlS 
^fi  VZ-  °'  '"'"'■^'  ''"^^  to  be  some  un-" 
motivated  people  In  a  work  force  of  the  size 
Of  the  Fiederal  service-but  they  are  a  L^al^ 
percent  of  the  total.  ^  »^e  a  small 

More  typical  of  the  Federal  work  force  I 
think,  are  the  aU-  trafflo  controllers,  revenue 
agents,  customs.  Inspectors,  social  security 
Claims  examiners,  and  able  and  hardwork! 
Ing  employees  In  hundr«ds  of  other  occupa- 
tions Who  go  about  thier  duties  every  Sav 
as   responsible   professionals   and  concerned 

nrf^^*^*^-  S'  '**"  ^"-"^  of  NASA  specla^te 
under  Jack  Kinzler   wHo  almost  ^rnlght 

^itfhtn.*''!,^*'*  ''^»*'*'  *^**  saved  fhe 
multNbilUon-dollar  Skylab  mission.  Or  the 
112,000  men  and  women  cited  for  performing 
way  beyond  what  could  reasonabiy  be  „! 

^^Inf.  '""T  *°^  '^*'  brought  an  extra 
SI  19  million  in  measureable  benefits  to  the 
Government  last  fiscal  fear.  Or  the  count! 
less  others  I  could  cite  in  agency  after  aitencv 
Who  dauy  evidence  their  Continuing  ^S^ 
ment  to  serving  the  American  p^pie^th 
quite  competence  and  honesty. 

The  Star -News,  in  my  view,  missed  an  op- 
portunity to  perform  a  real  pub^  Lmce 

is  ™?h'.r  Tv.  ""^  K*'*  '^'^^  '^^'^  ^^'^  as  it 
is    rather  than  how  a  few  Isolated  cases  of 

mdlvldual  disappointment  and  dlleSnU 
ment  make  It  seem  to  be. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Be»nabd  Rosen, 
Executive  Director. 


^J^r^B.^^^'^^^    ENCLOSURES 
WITH   SOCIAL   SECURITY   CHECKS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  20  years  It  has  been  the  cus- 
tom of  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations alike  to  include  announce- 
ments  with  social  security  benefit  in- 
creases. I 

"niese  notices  generally  suggest  that  a 
particular  boost  in  benents  is  the  result 
of  action  taken  by  the  President 

The  most  recent  example  occurred  this 
month  when  an  announcement  was  in- 
cluded with  the  7-percent  social  security 
mcrease.  That  notice  said : 

tJ^iX  ''.''***  I'lcludes  the  first  part  of  the 
benefit  increase  which  Congress  recently 
pa«ed  and  the  President  signed  into  Uw 
The  increase,  generally  mnountlng  to  11 
percent,  la  being  paid  In  t*vo  irteps.  The  first 
part-7  percent-Is  Included  In  this  check. 

?^  r'?'"^  P"*  ^^  "e  included  In  the 
juiy  3  checks. 

You  do  not  have  to  take  any  action  to  get 
the  increase  in  July.  It  will  be  included  in 
jour  Social  Security  check  automatlcaUy. 

^J^  practice  of  making  reference  to 
the  President  or  the  Con|rress,  it  seems  to 
me,  serves  no  useful  purpose 

Social  security  is  simply 'too  Impor- 
tant to  be  demeaned  in  this  fashion. 

It  is  a  program  which  now  aflfects  al- 
most every  family  in  the  United  States  in 
one  form  or  another. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  ai>solutely  essen- 
tial to  maintain  the  Integrity  of  social 
security  and  to  insure  that  it  is  never 
used  for  partisan  purposes 
♦K°  o*!ffP^"'  ^  introduced  legislation— 
^*,i^ff*4J?^*y  Admtolstration  Act. 
s  3143— ^rtUch  Is  designed  to  Immunize 
the  program  from  efforts  to  politicize  it. 
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Of  major  importance,  S.  3143  would 
prohibit  the  mailing  of  notices  which 
make  any  reference  whatsoever  to  pub- 
lic ofQcials.  This  measure  would  not — 
and  I  want  to  underscore  this  point — ^pre- 
clude the  mailing  of  notices  for  legitimate 
informational  purposes  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration. 

This  proposal  has  already  generated 
strong  support  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  And,  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  soon 
be  enacted  into  law. 

A  recent  column  by  Jack  Anderson 
discusses  how  such  annoimcements  can 
create  misleading,  erroneous,  or  parti- 
san impressions. 

His  article  provides  further  support 
for  legislation  to  prohibit  political  en- 
do^tires  with  social  security  checks. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  news 
item  to  my  colleagues,  and  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Political  Benefits 
When  It  comes  to  taking  credit  for  in- 
creases In  Social  Security,  President  Ntxon 
reaps  even  where  he  has  not  sown.  For  the 
fourth  time  In  his  administration,  a  note  to 
accompany  AprU  checks  will  tell  the  nation's 
28  million  recipients  that  Mr.  Nixon  signed 
the  new  bill. 

What  the  President  faUed  to  tell  them  was 
that  he  has  consistently  opposed  the  In- 
creases, mainly  on  grounds  they  are  Infla- 
tionary. Actually,  the  practice  isn't  new. 
President  Elsenhower  started  It  all  back  id 
1954. 

But  Jxist  because  It's  a  tradition  doesn't 
mean  it  has  the  respect  of  Sen.  Prank  Church 
(D-Idaho).  chairman  of  the  Special  Aging 
Committee.  He  Is  trying  to  write  a  ban  on 
the  political  enclosures  into  a  new  Social 
Security  law. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  three  principal  rea- 
sons for  the  U.S.  Senate  to  give  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

First,  the  treaty  seeks  to  outlaw  a  crime 
that  is  repugnant  to  all  Americans.  We 
should  not  pass  up  any  opportunity  to 
affirm  our  support  for  principles  of  In- 
tematl(Mial  law  in  which  we  strongly  be- 
lieve. Historically,  we  have  been  com- 
mitted to  the  protection  of  human  rights 
and  this  treaty  is  merely  a  logical  ex- 
tension of  our  commitment. 

Second,  our  failure  to  ratify  the  treaty 
has  proven  to  be  a  matter  of  great  em- 
barrassment to  our  diplomatic  personnel. 
Two  former  Ambassadors  to  the  United 
Nations,  Arthur  Goldberg  and  Charles 
Yost,  testified  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Relations  that  their  job  would 
have  been  much  easier  if  we  had  ratified 
the  treaty. 

Third,  wlUiout  our  support,  the  devel- 
opment of  international  law  in  this  im- 
portant field  of  human  rights  will  be 
hindered.  International  law  Is  dependent 
upon  the  consensus  of  the  intematlonal 
community.  Without  the  particlpati(m  of 
a  major  superpower,  such  as  the  United 
States,  little  progress  can  be  made.  While 
this  treaty  will  not  produce  miracles, 
ratification  will  place  us  in  a  better  posl- 
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tion  to  object  to  genocide  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  As  I  pointed  out  last  sum- 
mer, State  Department  officers  have  com- 
mented that  we  would  have  been  In  a 
better  position  to  protest  the  genocide 
that  occurred  in  Burundi  if  we  had  been 
a  member  of  this  accord.  Without  the 
treaty,  however,  our  protests  looked 
feeble  and  hypocritical. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  delayed  action 
on  the  Genocide  Treaty  far  too  long.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  ratify  this  humani- 
tarian treaty  now. 


DAIRY  FARMERS  DESERVE  BETTER 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  these  are 
difficult  days  for  the  Nation's  dairy  farm- 
ers. Many  of  them  are  going  out  of  busi- 
ness at  a  time  when  the  Nation  needs 
more  dairy  products.  Today  in  Kansas, 
for  example,  there  are  10,000  fewer  dairy 
cows  than  there  were  last  year,  and 
there  are  now  22,000  fewer  cows  than 
there  were  just  2  years  ago. 

Feed  costs  have  been  going  up  sharply. 
Taxes  have  been  increasing.  Gasoline 
and  other  fuels  along  with  fertilizers, 
wages,  and  the  other  fixed  costs  of  this 
form  of  highly  capitalized  livestock  pro- 
duction enterprise  are  rising  dramati- 
cally. In  short,  inflation  is  hurting  many 
dairy  producers. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  these 
problems  and  in  spite  of  the  awareness 
of  these  problems  by  many  persons  in- 
volved in  public  life  today,  there  seems 
to  be  little  sympathetic  response  to  those 
problems  from  Washington. 

Why? 

A  basic  reason  is  because  m-i-l-k  has 
become  a  four-letter  word  in  Washing- 
ton politics. 

Almost  dally  the  Nation's  media  carry 
a  story  about  campaign  gifts,  about  anti- 
trust suits,  about  farm  organization  Uti- 
gation,  about  bulging  political  kitties  held 
by  dairy  co-ops.  about  indictments,  and 
grand  jury  testimony. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  many  public  offi- 
cials, the  press,  and  the  public  at  large, 
question  whether  there  is  any  national 
good  involved  in  advocacy  for  higher 
Government  supports  on  manufacturing 
milk,  for  greater  restrictions  on  imported 
dairy  products,  and  for  higher  prices  to 
be  fixed  under  Federal  milk  orders? 

m-TIMATE  DANGER  TO  CONSUMES 

While  such  reactions  may  be  under- 
standable, such  actions  are  dangerous  to 
the  well-being  of  millions  of  American 
consumers  and  unfair  to  thousands  of 
dairly  farmers. 

It  is  l)ecoming  more  and  more  difficult 
to  support  the  legitimate  welfare  of  our 
dairy  industry  in  the  current  Washing- 
ton climate  without  creating  the  im- 
pression that  such  support  is  a  direct  re- 
sult of  generous  political  contributions. 

DAlRT  PROGHAH8  DESERVE  SUPPORT 

I  believe  that  notwithstanding  such 
difficulties,  real  or  imagined,  dairy  farm- 
ers need  help. 

TTiat  is  why  I  sptmsored  the  amend- 
ment to  last  year's  farm  bill  to  increase 
the  manufacturing  milk  support  level 
from  75  to  80  percent  of  parity,  the  level 
which  is  currently  in  effect. 

That  Is  why  I  have  opposed  and  will 
continue   to  oppose  price  controls  on 


dairy  products  and  excessive  dairy  im- 
ports. 

•That  is  why  I  support  efforts  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  incentives  for  dairy 
farmery  to  produce  and  market  milk  ef- 
ficiently smd  profitably. 

Unless  we  provide  proper  incentives  to 
our  dairy  farmers,  milk  production  will 
continue  to  drop  and  our  consumers  will 
suffer  the  results  of  this  neglect.  Con- 
sumers deserve  an  ample,  convenient 
supply  of  top  quaUty  milk  and  dairy 
products. 

I  shall  continue  to  support  those  dairy 
proposals  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  in 
the  best  interest  of  dairy  farmers  in 
Kansas  and  the  Nation,  as  well  as  in  the 
interest  of  the  consumer. 

Put  simply,  this  great  industry  and 
those  who  make  it  so  are  much  too  im- 
l>ortant  to  allow  it  to  suffer  imjustly  be- 
cause of  inference  and  innuendo  con- 
cerning political  campaign  practices.  I 
am  confident  that  leaders  of  the  dairy 
industry  will  take  whatever  corrective 
action  necessary  in  this  area. 


MEDICARE  AND  THE  PROPOSED 
COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  INSUR- 
ANCE PLAN 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Aging's  Subcommittee 
on  Health  of  the  Elderly,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  held  hearings  on  March  12  and 
13  to  examine  the  effect  of  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  new  comprehensive 
health  insurance  plan — CHIP — on  health 
care  for  older  Americans.  That  plan  is 
only  one  of  the  national  health  insur- 
ance proposals  Congress  will  be  examin- 
ing this  year,  and  our  hearing  addressed 
only  some  of  the  questions  that  must  be 
answered  in  this  evaluation  process. 
But  the  information  we  did  receive  sug- 
gested that  the  administration  plan 
would  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 

Oiu-  hearings  showed  that  although 
CHIP  would  offer  some  improvements 
over  earlier  proposals,  it  would  create  an 
tmwieldy  and  perhaps  imworkable  appa- 
ratus which  would  impose  increased 
health  care  costs  on  most  elderly  Amer- 
icans while  failing  to  guarantee  needed 
improvements  in  the  kinds  of  health 
care  they  receive.  The  increased  costs 
would  come  in  the  form  of  "cost  shar- 
ing"— in  other  words,  higher  deductibles 
and  coinsurance.  And  the  benefit  in- 
creases included  in  the  plan,  while  help- 
ful to  some  of  the  elderly,  would  still 
not  cover  many  of  the  health  needs  of 
most  of  our  senior  citizens. 

The  testimony  of  Nelson  Crulkshank, 
president  of  the  National  Coimcil  of 
Senior  Citizens,  summed  up  (!hip  very 
well  by  saying  it  seems  to  "take  a  lot 
from  a  great  many  in  order  to  give  a 
few  people  very  little." 

The  witnesses  who  testified  at  our 
hearing  were  most  concerned  about  the 
additional  cost-sharing  charges  that 
would  be  imposed  on  medicare  benefi- 
ciaries, particularly  the  20-percent  co- 
insurance charges  at  the  beginning  of  a 
hospital  stay.  CHIP  would  provide  cover- 
age of  hospital  and  medical  costs  com- 
bined, but  with  a  deducUble  of  $100.  plus 
a  coinsurance  charge  of  20  percent. 
Under  the  administration's  proposal,  out- 
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of-pocket  hospital  charges  to  patients 
for  an  average  hospital  stay  of  12  days 
at  $110  per  day,  for  example,  could  rise 
from  the  current  $84  to  $342.  Thus,  out- 
of-pocket  health  costs  for  many  of  the 
elderly  would  be  increased  beyond  their 
already  high  levels. 

Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  who  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee in  defense  of  the  administra- 
tion plan,  justified  this  increased  cost 
sharing  by  saying  it  would  bring  about 
"cost  consciousness"  on  ths  part  of  the 
patient  and  cut  down  on  "overutlliza- 
tlon"  of  health  care  services.  But  we 
examined  that  same  argimient  last  year 
In  hearings  on  the  administration's  pre- 
vious   proposal    to    increase    medicare 
charges.  And  we  found  that  evidence 
available  at  that  time  suggested  that 
cost-consciousness  would  only  decrease 
utilization  when  It  put  health  care  be- 
yond the  financial  reach  of  the  patient. 
Secretary  Weinberger  produced  no  new 
evidence  to  dispute  that  conclusion,  and 
our  other  witnesses  persuasively  chal- 
lenged his  argument. 

One  witness,  Melvin  Glasser  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  pointed  out  the 


basic  weakness  of  the  cost  sharing  argu- 
ment. He  said: 

These  claims  Ignore  the  basic  fact  that 
approximately  80  percent  of  aU  health  care 
costs  are  controlled  today  by  physicians,  not 
consumers.  They  place  people  In  hospltaU 
and  nursing  homes  end  discharge  them- 
they  order  prescription  drugs  and  no  one 
else  can.  Purthor,  It  is  exceedingly  naive  to 
suggest  that  consumers  have  free  choice  to 
shop  among  physicians  or  hospitals  to  choose 
the  best  at  the  lowest  price.  Those  who  make 
such  assertions  have  net  tried  to  do  so. 

Representatives  from  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons-Retired 

Teachers        Association— AARP-RTA 

also  addressed  this  issue  and  said  that 
the  "overworked  contention"  that  rising 
health  costs  are  due  to  overutilization 
is  a  myth.  Thsy  said  the  administration's 
bill  would  probably  exacerbate  the 
problem  of  rising  costs  because  it  leaves 
reimbursement  procedures  and  stand- 
ards to  the  uncontrolled  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  and  the  States. 

Although  CHIP  has  no  built-in  provi- 
sion for  controlling  rising  costs,  it  does 
have  built-in  provisions  for  increased 
charges  and  for  increasing  these  charges 
as  costs  rise.  The  AARP-RTA  witnesses 
also  gave  useful  testimony  about  their 
own  health  insurance  proposal. 
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So  our  hearings  showed  that  the  in- 
c^sed   cost-sharing   provisions   under 

h^K  ^°^^^  "^^  *^«  out-of-pocket 
health  costs  for  many  of  the  elderly  com- 
pared to  medicare  as  it  exists  today  This 
conclusion  alone  indiqates  that  the  ad- 
ministration plan  woiid  be  a  step  back- 
ward. 

Our  witnesses  were  also  concerned 
about  the  provisions  of  CHIP  relating 
to  the  low-income  elderly.  For  those  who 
qualify  under  an  income  test,  CHIP 
would  provide  a  system  of  lower  cost- 
sharing  charges.  This  would  replace  the 
current  system  where  medicaid  is  used 
as  a  supplement  to  medicare  for  the 
needy  aged,  since  medicaid  would  be 
aboUshed  except  for  a  residual  long-term 
care  program.  And  even  though  the  ad- 
ministration plan  would  reduce  charges 
for  the  low-income  aged,  it  is  likely  that 
CHIP  would  be  more  costly  for  many  of 
them  compared  with  medicare  supple- 
mented by  medicaid. 

For  example,  CHIP  would  include  a  10- 
percent  coinsurance  charge  for  persons 
with  incomes  of  $1,749  or  less.  All  of  the 
proposed  charges  and  income  categories 
are  given  in  the  following  table : 


COST-SHARING  FOR  MEDICARE  BENEFICIARIES  UNDER  COKIPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  INSURANCE  PLAN  (PER  PERSON) 


Annual  income  (single  person) 


Deductible 


Premiuni 


Drugs 


Other 


Coinsurance    Maximum 
(percent)    premium) 


liability      (exclusive      of 


I.  0to$l,749 

II.  $1,750  to  $3,499.. 

III.  $3^  to  $$,249. 

IV.  $5,250  to  $6,999.. 

V.  $7,000  plus 


■$9( 

901 
90 


0 

$25 

SO 

50 

SO 


too 
urn 


10 
15 
20 
20 
20 


6    percent   of   income   (to   $105) 
9  percent  of  Income  (to  $315), 
12  percent  ot  income  (to  $630). 
$750.  ^  V     ■^    / 

$750. 


>  Estimalad  by  Administration. 


Persons  In  Income  categories  I  and 
n — with  incomes  up  to  $3,499 — are  now 
eligible  for  medicaid,  which  not  only 
covers  almost  all  costs  including  medi- 
care charges,  but  in  many  States  also 
provides  for  coverage  of  items  such  as 
hearing  aids  and  eyeglasses.  These  items 
win  not  be  covered  under  the  new 
proposal. 

HEW  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
suggested  the  answer  to  that  compari- 
son In  his  testimony  that — 

The  k>8a  of  some  benefits  by  some  current 
Medicaid  eliglbles  U  inevitable. 

He  explained  that— 

Servlcee  which  are  currently  covered  \m- 
der  m*ny  State  Medicaid  programs  but 
which  will  not  be  covered  under  CHIP  or 
the  residual  Medicaid  program  includes 
dentures,  adult  dental  services,  hearing  aids 
and  eyeglaues  for  adiUte. 

While  the  Secretary  added  that  he 
believes  that  the  States  will  continue 
to  provide  these  services,  he  gave  no  In- 
dication that  the  Federal  Qovenunent 
would  continue  to  provide  States  with 
funds  for  these  benefits— and  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  States  could  make  up  the 
difference  from  their  own  revenues. 

Nelson  Cnillcshank:  made  smother  im- 
portant point  about  the  low-income  as- 
sistance provisions  of  CHIP — that  it 
would  chan«e  the  nature  of  the  medicare 
program: 


The  main  reason  for  the  enactment  of 
Medicare  was  to  give  to  the  elderly,  most 
of  whom  are  retired,  the  same  basic  pro- 
tection against  the  cost*  of  Illness  and  the 
indignity  of  a  means  teet  that  was  enjoyed 
by  most  people  in  the  working  age  group. 
The  Nixon  proposal  flies  In  the  face  of  this 
insurance  concept  and  in  Its  place  offers 
certain  protections  whldh  rest  on  proof  of 
low  Income.  Thus  it  would  substitute  the 
principle  of  welfare  far  the  sound  and 
proven  principle  of  social  msurance  with 
entitlement  as  a  right  based  on  contribu- 
tions made  during  the  beneficiary's  work- 
ing years. 

In  addition  to  the  cost-sharing  and 
low-income  provisions,  CHIP  includes 
some  improvements  in  medicare:  cover- 
age of  catastrophic  illness,  coverage 
of  out-of-hospital  prescription  drugs, 
and  an  improved  mental  health  coverage. 
While  these  improvements  are  worth- 
while, our  witnesses  pointed  out  that  they 
would  not  provide  a  great  deal  of  benefit 
for  most  of  the  elderly. 

Catastrophic  hospital  and  medical 
coverage  under  CHIP  would  provide  pro- 
tection against  large  health  costs  only 
after  initial  payment  of  deductibles  and 
coinsurance  charges.  But  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  coverage  of  catastrophic  Ul- 
nesses  that  require  long-term  care  In  a 
skilled  nursing  home,  an  intermediate 
care  facility,  or  in  the  home.  The  cata- 
strophic provisions  are  needed,  but  they 
would  give  additional  help  only  to  a  smaU 


number  of  the  elderly  compared  to  pres- 
ent medicare  coverage. 

CHIP  would  also  provide  some  coverage 
of  out-of-hospital  prescription  drugs,  an 
improvement  in  medicare  which  is  long 
overdue.  But  the  value  of  the  proposed 
coverage  is  limited  by  the  imposition  of  a 
$50  per  person  deductible,  and  by  co- 
insurance charges.  And  it  was  not  clear 
how  this  benefit  would  be  administered. 

CHIP  would  also  chiinge  medicare's 
coverage  of  mental  health.  CHIP  would 
cover  30  days  of  hosp»ali2»tion  or  60 
days  of  partial  hospitalisation,  instead  of 
the  present  medicare  lifetime  limit  of  190 
hospital  days.  This  would  adversely  af- 
fect those  elderly  persons  who  suffer  a 
mental  illness  requiring  Jong  hospitaliza- 
tion. But  on  an  outpatient  basis,  CHIP 
would  provide  30  visits  to  a  comprehen- 
sive community  care  center  or  not  over 
15  visits  to  a  private  practitioner.  This  is 
some  improvement  over  the  present  dol- 
lar limit  for  doctor  visits  of  $250  per  year. 
Some  existing  medicare  benefits,  how- 
ever, would  be  reduced.  Home  care  cover- 
age, in  fact,  would  be  reduced  from  the 
present  200  visits  under  medicare  parts 
A  and  B  to  only  100  visits  under  CHIP, 
and    a    coinsurance   chiu^e    would   be 
added.  Posthospital  extended  care  would 
be  limited  to  100  days  p*r  year  as  com- 
pared to  the  present  provision  of  100 
days  per  benefit  period  or  "spell  of  ill- 
ness," xmder  which  it  is  now  possible  to 
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have  more  than  one  benefit  period  a  year. 
In  goieral,  long-term  care  outside  of  a 
hospital  Is  left  to  a  residual  medicaid 
program  which  would  benefit  only  the 
low-income  aged. 

In  addition,  the  administration  of  the 
program  raises  many  problems,  including 
its  implementaton  by  the  States.  If  some 
States  do  not  choose  to  pass  enabling 
legislation,  there  could  be  two  medicare 
programs — sm  "old"  medicare  program  in 
one  State  and  a  "new"  medicare  program 
in  another.  Aged  persons  who  moved 
from  State  to  State  might  find  their  eli- 
gibility rights  changed  or  even  ques- 
tioned. Witnesses  from  the  AARP  even 
suggested  that  this  would  raise  constitu- 
tional questions. 

Mr.  President,  the  testimony  which  I 
received  at  these  2  days  of  hearings  has 
convinced  me  that  the  administration's 
proposal  will  not  adequately  improve 
medicare.  Although  the  current  medicare 
program  now  pays  for  only  40  percent  of 
an  aged  person's  health  biU,  it  does  pro- 
vide important  protection  for  the  aged — 
particularly  for  short-term  hospital 
stays.  This  protection  must  not  be  diluted 
by  the  imposition  of  added  charges  which 
will  shift  an  even  higher  proportion  of 
health  costs  to  retirement  Incomes. 

And  the  differences  and  inequities  now 
existing  in  the  Federal-State  medicaid 
program  woLild  not  be  improved  by  uni- 
formly reducing  the  number  of  health 
services  which  would  receive  Federal 
funds.  To  the  needy  aged  who  now  re- 
ceive dental  care  and  eyeglasses  and 
other  health  aids  from  medicaid,  these 
services  mean,  in  the  words  of  one  of  our 
witnesses,  the  differences  between  a  "de- 
cent life  and  a  living  death." 

We  certainly  cannot  expect  immedi- 
ately to  legislate  a  program  which  will 
take  care  of  all  the  deficiencies  In  our 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs,  but 
the  administration's  proposal  not  only 
provides  little  Improvement  but  would 
worsen  health  coverage  for  many  elderly 
Americans.  This  renders  Invalid  any 
claim  for  overall  superior  coverage  by 
this  proposal. 


GROWING  TYRANNY  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT   PAPERWORK 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend  and  able  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  MclNTTRE,  has  long  been  active  in 
the  field  of  small  business,  making  full 
use  of  the  staff  and  facilities  of  his  Select 
Small  Business  Subconunittee  to  develop 
the  facts  and  devise  remedies  for  many 
of  the  problems  and  harassments  that 
handicap  that  backbone  of  America — the 
small  businessman.  Senator  McInttrz 
has  his  full  share  of  that  rare  commodity 
which  we  in  New  England  can  common- 
sense  and  he  hates  redtape.  He  has  been 
more  and  more  Incensed  as  extensive 
hearings  which  he  has  conducted  re- 
veal that  each  year  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment generates  enough  paperwork  "to 
fill  Yankee  Stadium  from  the  playing 
field  to  the  top  of  the  stands  51  times." 

In  the  April  issue  of  Reader's  Digest 
Senator  McIwtyre  h£is  written  a  chal- 
lenging article  on  the  ever-mounting 
piles  of  Government  paperwork  that  are 


smothering  small  business.  The  shocking 
facts  he  so  pungently  presents  merit  the 
attention  of  every  Member  of  Congress, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  April  Reader's  Digest] 

The  Growing  TTaA^'NT  or  Govehnment 

Paperwork 

(By  Senator  Thomas  McIntyre) 

In  Franklin  County,  North  Carolina,  the 
owner  of  a  small  grocery  store-service  sta- 
tion picks  up  his  mall  and  snorts  in  disgust : 
"More  damn  forms  for  Uncle  Sam! "  By  the 
end  of  April,  he  and  bis  wife  will  have  had  to 
fiU  out  39  government  reports  since  the  first 
of  the  year — more  than  two  a  week.  They 
include,  of  course,  the  federal  income-tax 
return  (complete  with  schedules  A,  C,  F  and 

SE). 

But  there  are  dozens  of  others.  For  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  a  list  of  prices 
charged  farmers  for  supplies  and  services. 
For  the  Census  Bureau,  a  detailed  break- 
down of  cash  and  credit  sales.  For  the  Labor 
Department,  an  "Occupational  Injuries  and 
Illness  Survey."  Putting  In  long  hours  com- 
piling what  he  considers  useless  Information, 
the  young  businessman  Is  angry.  "Who  am 
I  working  for — me  or  some  bureaucrat?" 

Frustrated  and  embittered,  he  Is  not  alone. 
Down  the  road,  a  farmer  must  fill  out  forms 
giving  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  the 
same  data  he  has  already  provided  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  Additionally,  the 
Labor  Department  wants  a  "Report  on  Oc- 
cupational Employment";  Agriculture  has  to 
know  the  price  of  everything  from  seed  to 
tractor  fuel;  and  the  Census  Bureau  demands 
a  detaUed  analysis  of  his  fertilizer.  "I'm 
supposed  to  be  a  farmer,"  he  says  wearily, 
"not  some  kind  of  professional  record- 
keeper." 

As  these  examples  demonstrate,  federal 
paperwork  is  mushrooming  wildly.  Each  year, 
Washington  generates  more  than  two  blUion 
pieces  of  paper — ten  different  forms  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country  and 
enough  to  fill  Yankee  Stadium  from  the 
playing  field  to  the  top  of  the  stands  51 
times.  It  costs  taxpayers  $18  billion  to  print, 
sort  and  file  those  two  billion  forms.  And 
it  costs  businessmen  another  $18  billion  to 
fill  out  and  return  them.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  then  is  S36  blUlon. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  the  Senate  Select 
Small  Bxisiness  Subcommittee,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  has  held  extensive  hearings  on 
what  the  Chicago  Tribune  calls  "strangula- 
tion in  triplicate."  Witness  after  witness 
echoed  the  sentiments  of  Edwin  Chertok. 
president  of  a  Laconia,  N.H.,  furniture  store: 
"SmaU  businessmen  are  being  burled  In  a 
landslide  of  paperwork.  For  many,  paper  pol- 
lution wUl  spell  disaster  and  force  them  out 
of  business." 

The  fact  Is  that  needless  and  duplicative 
paperwork  is  diverting  small  businessmen 
from  their  primary  function:  serving  the 
public,  providing  jobs,  making  profits,  pay- 
ing taxes.  Thus,  a  Tennessee  contractor 
writes  that  his  firm  must  spend  "one  fourth 
of  Its  management  effort  producing  mostly 
worthless  documents  to  further  inundate 
government  files."  The  owners  of  a  small  New 
England  restaurant  that  grossed  $30,000  had 
to  pay  a  certified  pubUc  accountant  $820  last 
year  to  fill  out  52  federal  forms  and  reports, 
work  that  only  a  professional  could  hope 
to  complete  accurately. 

The  owner  of  a  small  New  Hampshire  print 
shop  told  me:  "It's  just  not  worth  it.  Com- 
ing in  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  to  flU 
out  forms  for  Washington.  We're  ready  to 
chuck  It."  And  when  he  does,  six  more  people 
wUl  be  out  of  work.  Subcommittee  Investi- 


gators have  heard  dozens  of  similar  victims 
of  government  paperwork.  Frustrated  by  red 
tape  and  petty  regulations,  an  Iowa  poultry- 
man  tells  me  that  he  shut  down  his  $250,000- 
a-year  operation.  And  the  president  of  a 
small  Midwest  feeder  airline  laid  off  80  of  his 
85  employees. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  professional 
economist  to  see  that  the  federal  paperwork 
burden  Is  sapping  the  strength  of  our  econ- 
omy. Equally  dismaying,  however,  is  the 
wedge  that  red  tape  drives  between  govern- 
ment and  Its  people. 

Consider  the  case  of  Al  Rock,  general  man- 
ager of  a  small  5000-watt  radio  station  in 
Nashua,  N.H.  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission regulations  place  on  htm  the  same 
burden  they  do  on  a  multl-mllllon-dollar  ra- 
dio outlet  In  New  York  or  Los  Angeles.  Thus, 
when  the  station's  license  came  up  for  re- 
newal Rock  and  another  full-time  employe 
had  to  spend  four  months  filling  out  a  45- 
pound  application,  and  personally  Interview- 
ing 100  people.  Rock  also  had  to  provide  a 
mlnute-by-mlnute  analysis  of  a  typical 
week's  progranuning.  "I  don't  object  to  re- 
applying for  a  license,"  he  says.  "But  don't 
you  think  we  could  provide  better  service 
to  the  community  if  we  weren't  bogged  down 
with  trivia  like  this?"  I  cannot  disagree. 

There  Is  hardly  a  federal  department  or 
agency  that  Is  not  guilty  of  excessive  paper- 
work demands.  But  the  biggest  offender  Is 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service — with  13,745 
different  forms  and  form  letters.  The  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  an  engineering  company  in 
Amesbury,  Mass..  was  typical  of  dozens  of 
witnesses  before  our  subcommittee:  "We  find 
it  impossible  to  keep  up  with  everchanging 
rules  and  regulations  concerning  taxes  and 
filing  requirements.  We  are  by  no  means 
unique,  but  we  have  to  make  70  filings  or 
payments  a  year — some  weekly,  some  quar- 
terly, some  annuaUy." 

Year  after  year,  these  reports  increase.  The 
IRS  Tax  Guide  for  Small  Business  takes  24 
hours  to  read  and  digest.  In  1970,  it  listed 
30  forms  that  most  businessmen  had  to  fill 
out:  this  year  that  number  reached  85.  For 
millions  of  businessmen  these  forms  are 
gobbledygook.  As  the  IRS  Itself  admits,  "A 
taxpayer  will  probably  have  to  read  at  the 
level  of  the  average  college  graduate  to  be 
able  to  comprehend  all  the  tax  Instructions." 
Moreover,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that 
not  even  IRS  employes  can  fathom  the  In- 
structions. A  Wall  Street  Journal  reporter, 
posing  as  a  businessman,  visited  five  different 
IRS  ofQces  to  ask  advice  on  his  taxes.  Result : 
five  widely  divergent  verdicts  on  what  he 
owed. 

We  In  Congress  must  share  the  blame  for 
saddling  the  nation's  small  businessmen  with 
onerous  forms  and  reports,  however.  In  our 
desire  to  Improve  the  health,  education  and 
welfare  of  our  fellow  citizens,  we  pass  high- 
sounding  bUl  after  high-sounding  bill — from 
the  truth  in  Lending  Act  to  the  Clean  Poul- 
try Act  to  the  (Consumer  Products  Safety  Act. 
Rarely  do  we  pause  to  consider  the  ramifica- 
tions of  our  legislation. 

The  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act. 
enacted  with  noble  purpose,  la  an  example. 
Few  of  us  who  passed  that  bill  realized  that 
we  were  giving  federal  bureaucrats  the  power 
to  hand  down  sweeping,  often  unintelligible, 
regulations.  Sample:  "Exit  Is  that  portion  of 
a  means  of  egress  which  Is  separated  from  all 
other  spaces  of  the  building  or  structure  by 
construction  or  equipment  as  required  in 
this  subpart  to  provide  a  protected  way  of 
travel  to  the  exit  discharge."  A  Chicago  busi- 
nessman was  forced  to  pay  outside  consult- 
ants $1,800  to  Interpret  such  regulations,  and 
even  they  were  unsure.  And  throughout  the 
country  thousands  of  general  contractors 
have  learned  they  will  have  to  ^>end  $6,000 
for  a  cmnplete  set  of  government  guidelines 
^>eUing  out  their  responsibUitles  under  the 
new  act.  The  accumulated  documents 
stacked  one  on  top  of  another  reach  17  feet 
high! 
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No  one  seriously  suggests  the  elimination 
of  all  government  paperwork.  But  we  can  re- 
duce waste,  duplication  and  complexity.  Con- 
gress recognized  this  more  than  three  decades 
ago.  In  1042.  it  passed  the  Federal  Reports 
Act.   directing   the   Bureau    of   the   Budget 

(now  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

OMB)  to  conduct  a  continuing  program  to 
coordinate  and  eliminate  repetitive  and  out- 
dated forms. 

The  Act  has  simply  been  ignored.  If  a 
contractor  works  for  five  different  govern- 
ment agencies,  he  must  submit  to  all  five 
detailed  reports  demonstrating  compliance 
with  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
statute.  That  law  has  been  on  the  books  since 
1964.  But  the  government  has  yet  to  provide 
businessmen  the  first  system  for  coordinat- 
ing   reports    to    these    agencies. 

After  lengthy  hearings.  I  have  drafted 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  paperwork  crisis 
One  bill.  S.  1812.  would  take  away  from  OMB 
the  Job  of  administering  the  Federal  Re- 
ports Act,  and  give  it  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  the  Congressional  watchdog  that 
monitors  government  spending.  It  would  also 
bring  the  now-exempt  IRS  under  the  Re- 
ports Act.  This  Is  necessary  because  the 
ma  has  adamantly  refused  to  take  steps  to 
cut  down  on  paperwork.  IRS  form  941 — which 
employers  must  fill  out  quarterly  to  report 
their  income  tax  and  Social  Security  wlth- 
holdmg— is  a  case  in  point.  Another  bill  I 
have  introduced,  S.  2445,  would  replace  these 
quarterly  filings  with  an  annual  system 
eliminating  some  12  mUlion  unneeded  forms 
each  year.  This  simple  step  would  save  busi- 
ness and  government  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  a  year. 

A  third  bill,  8.  200.  would  force  Congress 
to  take  the  lead  in  battling  federal  red  tape 
As  one  businessman  told  our  subcommittee- 
"Congress  should  see  to  it  that  no  bill  is  re- 
ported to  the  floor  for  action  unless  there  has 
been  fuU  consideration  In  committee  of  the 
paperwork  burden  it  would  cause."  s.  200 
wo\ild  do  Just  that — and  none  too  soon.  By 
the  OMB-s  own  conservative  estimate,  the  re- 
porting burden  that  government  imposes  on 
Its  citizens  increased  23  percent  in  one  recent 
nine-month  period.  At  that  rate,  paperwork 
wUl  double  in  less  than  three  years  and 
quadruple  In  five. 

Passage  of  these  bUls  wUl  do  more  than 
hack  away  at  the  mountains  of  govern- 
ment paper.  It  wlU,  for  the  first  time  in 
three  decades,  ally  Congress  with  the  people 
and  against  the  faceless  bureaucrats  who 
are  making  their  Uves  miserable.  Ifs  about 
time. 
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TO  BETTER  THE  LIFE  OP  OUR 
CITIZENS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
days  of  inflated  prices  before  which 
even  the  rich  are  beginning  to  quail, 
something  must  be  done  for  those  elderly 
and  disabled  persons  who  live  on  fixed 
incomes. 

There  is  a  thoughtful  editorial  on  this 
subject  in  the  April  6  issue  of  Saturday 
Review  World  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
lUcoHD  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

A  New  Look  at  VrxLruix 

To  most  Americans  welfare  Is  a  dirty  word 
It  connotes  wangling  and  weaaellng  for 
public  dollMs.  It  has  been  made  to  seem 
that  our  welfare  system  U  somehow  at  odds 
with  the  national  character.  This  attitude 
unquestionably  reflects  the  American  tradi- 
tion—in  moat  req>ect8  a  sovmd  one— that 
pe<yle  should  look  after  themselves.  We 
tend,  however,  to  take  a  stereotyped   view 


of  welfare  as  a  system  in  which  lazy  loafers 
who  refuse  to  work  are  supported  by  those 
Who  do.  Natiu-ally,  averyone  dislikes  pay- 
ing hard-earntd  money  for  taxes  that  i  lain- 
taln  spurious  projects. 

Europeans,  from  tht  time  of  Bismarck  in 
the  mid-nineteenth  century,  have  accepted 
the  ultimate  responsibility  of  the  State  for 
the  well-being  of  its  people.  Americans.  I 
believe,  see  the  magnitude  and  complexity 
of  the  welfare  problem,  but  many  tend  to 
look  at  welfare  astigmatlcallv,  dlstortedly— 
from  one  side  only. 

Like  everyone  else.  I  naturally  oppose  giving 
welfare  to  those  who  don't  need  it  and  to 
those  who  refuse  to  work.  With  25  million 
Americans  living  below  the  officials  "poverty 
level,"  and  unemployment  at  5.2  percent  In 
January  and  going  up— it  Is  not  surprising 
that  at  last  report,  14.100,000  Americans  were 
receiving  $1,782,000,000  a  month  in  welfare 
Of  those,  however,  73  percent  comprised  the 
aged,   the   Infirm,   and  dependent   children. 
But  I  also  question  severely  the  easy  assump- 
tion   that   many   able-bodied    people    prefer 
idleness  to  work.  A  few  years  ago  this  ques- 
tion was  Investigated  thoroughly  by  a  blue- 
ribbon  Commission  on  Income  Maintenance 
Programs,  chaired  by  a  hard-headed  Chicago 
industrialist,  Ben  Helneman.  The  Helneman 
panel  concluded  that  people  do  work  if  the 
opportunity  is  avallabl*.  Apart  from  the  few 
unfortunate  misfits  of  modem  society,  when 
able-bodied    people    are    not    working     the 
reason  is  usually  that  they  cannot  find  a  Job. 
Cheating     is     reprehensible,     particularly 
when  it's  done  with  public  money.  However, 
there   is,   I   believe,   a  tendency  to  magnify 
cheating  on  welfare.  Even  though  business- 
men occasionally  cheat  on  taxes,  no  one  is 
advocating  abolition  of  the  free-enterprise 
system.  Let's  eliminate  the  cheating — but  not 
welfare. 

I  would  like,  therefore,  to  propose  another 
way  of  looking  at  welfare.  As  we  seek  to  im- 
prove it,  why  can't  we  view  It  with  pride  as 
we  would  our  local  United  Givers  Fund  or 
any  other  community  undertaking  that  en- 
lists our  social  zeal?  Why  don't  we  think  In 
terms  of  the  Indispensable  role  welfare  plays 
in  helping  the  elderly  couple  around  the  cor- 
ner who  have  lost  their  pension  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  or  the  mother  whose  hus- 
band has  died  and  who  has  chUdren  to  sup- 
port? Why  do  we  always  have  to  look  at  It  in 
terms  of  cheaters?  Why  can't  we  take  deep 
satisfaction  in  being  citizens  of  a  country 
that  Is  compassionately  concerned  for  its 
people? 

Certainly,  we  must  tl^ten  up  the  regula- 
tions. At  the  same  tim«,  however,  we  must 
devise  a  better  way  than  now  exists  for  help- 
ing those  who  need  help.  Setting  national 
standards  for  welfare  levels  and  for  com- 
petence in  administration  is  one  example 
Providing  aid  to  the  working  poor  Is  an- 
other, and  It  Is  long  overjjue.  Many  who  work 
a  full  week  Just  don't  earn  enough  to  support 
their  famUles.  ff     " 
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Like  national  defense,  welfare  should  be  a 
matter  beyond  party,  politics  and  human 
suffering  don't  go  together.  Welfare  Is  not  the 
beginning  but  the  end  of  efforts  to  better  the 
lot  of  our  citizens.  We  must  start  with  full- 
employment  efforts,  an  adequate  minimum 
wage,  unemployment  and  health  Insurance 
and  social  security— which  are  not  gifts  but 
come  largely  from  contributions  by  employers 
and  employees. 

At  the  same  time,  let '4  also  decide  as  a  na- 
tion that  we  intend  to  do  the  right  thing  by 
those  who— after  all  these  assists— still  need 
he  p.  And  let's  decide  that  in  extending  such 
if  rs^^aiJ!!!'  be  generous  and  will  notVince 
»r  It  s  called  welfare.— Gcorce  C.  McGhee. 


It  Is  to  President  Nixon's  credit  that  early 
in  his  first  admlnlstratioa  he  launched  a  far- 
reaching  welfare-reform  program  called  the 
PamUy  Assistance  Plan.  The  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  »  top-level  business 
group,  strongly  supported  the  program  The 
plan  provided  a  $2400  minimum  for  a  family 
of  four,  a  figure  which  at  that  time  was  ex- 
ceeded only  in  the  wealthy  states.  The  plan 
also  provided  for  aid  to  the  working  poor  The 
program  passed  the  House  but  was  defeated 
by  deep-seated  opposition  in  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  Why' 
Partly  over  disagreement  on  the  legitimate 
issue  of  work  Incentives  but  also  because  the 
plan  suffered  for  want  of  sustained  White 
House  interest.  One  can  only  hope  that  the 
recent  introduction  of  the  Federal  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  Program  for  estab- 
itehlng  an  income  floor  for  the  aged  and  dis- 
abled presages  a  new  Interest  In  welfare  by 
the  administration. 


GROWING  WITH  AGE 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Aging  must,  of  neces- 
sity  pay  close  attention  to  economic 
problems  affecting  olcjer  Americans  is- 
sues such  as  inflation  and  problems  re- 
lated to  health  care  deserve— and  re- 
^^i^t~^°™™^'^'^  concern  and  action 

The  committee  must  also  be  aware  of 
attitudes  toward  aging,  especially  when 
those  attitudes  affect  public  policy  and 
the  well-being  of  aged  and  aging  persons 
For  example,  age  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment still  persists  despite  a  law  dat- 
ing back  to  1967  and  solid  evidence  that 
o  der  workers  can  be  invaluable  to  em- 
ployers. I 

Attitudes  also  play  a  major  role  in  the 
individual's  own  feelinf  of  self-worth  as 
the  years  go  by.  For  women,  in  particular 
the  later  years  of  life  often  bring  new 
evaluations  of  her  role  in  life.  As  a  person 
Whose  offspring  now  may  have  young- 
sters of  their  own,  a  Woman  may  begin 
to  think  about  resuming  or  beginning  a 
career;  or  she  may  simply  question  the 
role  m  Me  she  has  maintained  through 
middle    age.    This   questioning   can    be 
healthy;  often,  however,  it  is  bUghted  in 
the  judgment— by  herself  or  by  others— 
that  she's  "too  old"  for  new  beginnings 
An  article  hi  the  March  31  Washing- 
ton Post  by  Sharon  Curtin,  the  author  of 
Nobody  Ever  Died  of  ad  Age"  discusses 
the  impact  of  aging  among  women  and 
makes  several  important  points  She  re- 
ports: 

The  older  women  (in  oiir  society)  in  par- 
ticular, have  been  considered  a  less  than 
human  creature,  a  figure  both  gray  and 
fuzzy  around  the  edges.  If  young  women 
were  forced  Into  an  acceptance  of  second- 
class  citizenship,  old  women  were  forced  to 
lade  completely  out  of  tbe  picture.  Now  it 
Is  as  If  older  women  are  just  beginning  to 
become  visible  as  active  and  respected  mem- 
bers  of  their  commxmltles. 

The  article  discusse*  the  work  of 
Maggie  Kuhn  and  othersnow  working  to- 
ward growth  in  old  age,  rather  than  sub- 
mergence. Such  encouraging  develop- 
ments deserve  recognition,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  this  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printefl  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Po«t,  Mar.  31,  1974) 

CoNTiNuiNc   To   Grow  Wmj   Old   Age 
(By  Sharon  Cijrtln) 

Slmone  de  Beauvolr  once  wrote  that  she 
had  never  met  a  single  woman,  either  in 
life  or  in  books,  who  viewed  her  old  age 
cheerfully." 

The  women's  movement,  tlirough  a  proc- 
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ess  of  education  and  continuing  struggle,  is 
beginning  to  change  the  way  all  women  view 
themselves  and  each  other.  It  seems  possible 
that  even  though  the  physical  process  of 
aging  Is  irreversible,  older  women  need  not 
;vccept  the  picture  of  themselves  as  useless, 
unattractive,  dependent  and  devoid  of  Intel- 
ligent thought.  As  we  grow  In  understand- 
ing ourselves  as  women,  we  begin  to  change 
our  view  of  all  the  stages  of  life. 

Life  has  always  been  harder  on  the  aging 
woman  than  on  the  young.  Our  culture  re- 
serves rewards  and  hopes  for  the  youthful 
woman. 

When  you  are  20,  you  may  dream  of  a  Job. 
a  career,  the  chance  to  become  the  kind  of 
person  you  want  to  be;  when  you  are  old 
and  dreams  fade,  you  see  only  that  the 
promises  were  false.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  women's  movement,  It  sometimes 
seemed  that  Uberatlon  was  possible  for  the 
young — ^that  the  questions  we  asked  and  the 
demands  we  made  were  pertinent  only  for 
women  with  their  life  before  them.  As  the 
movement  broadened,  women  began  to 
understand  thAt  the  problems  cut  across 
lines  of  age,  race  and  class. 

The  predicament  of  the  aging  woman — 
from  40  on — Is  the  product  of  a  culture  that 
provides  her  with  few  defenses  as  she  grows 
older;  the  things,  real  and  Illusory,  that  sus- 
tained her  during  her  earlier  years  are  swept 
away.  Usually  a  woman  entering  middle  age 
gave  up  early  career  ambitions  and  married. 
Sometimes  she  held  on  to  the  idea  that  some- 
day, after  the  chUdren  no  longer  need  her. 
she  could  return  to  her  original  hopes  for 
herself. 

As  the  years  pass,  and  she  raises  her  chU- 
dren and  copes  with  her  marriage.  It  be- 
comes ever  clearer  that  early  ambitions  will 
not  be  realized.  This  loss  of  hope  is  accompa- 
nied by  the  fact  that  she  has  no  training  In 
keeping  herself,  hM  idea  of  self,  alive. 

As  a  woman  ages  she  realizes  how  very 
difficult  It  is  to  change  a  lifelong  degree  of 
economic,  intellectual  and  emotional  pov- 
erty. Given  so  few  resources  when  young,  an 
impoverished  old  age  becomes  more  likely. 

THE    DESPAIR    OF    MOTHERS 

Women  have  suffered  from  the  lack  of  op- 
portunity to  develop  themselves,  to  learn 
skUls  and  explore  possibilities,  to  funcOon, 
grow,  have  a  career.  We  live  in  a  social  sys- 
tem which  Is  increasingly  forceful  in  form- 
ing the  kind  of  person  it  requires  to  survive. 

For  a  woman,  the  socially  acceptable  role 
has  been  one  of  renunciation.  She  is  pro- 
gramed to  give  It  aU  up  for  husband  and 
children. 

I  sometimes  think  that  the  women's  move- 
ment was  born  out  of  the  despair  of  our 
mothers;  we  did  not  need  to  look  far  to  find 
the  result  of  a  passive  acquiescence  in  the 
roles  designed  for  women. 

For  myself,  as  least,  this  Is  true.  My  mother 
always  dreamed  of  a  career  as  an  artist;  in- 
stead She  had  seven  children  and  on  her 
face  I  could  see,  If  not  bitterness,  a  sense  of 
loss.  During  my  early  experiences  in  the  wom- 
en's movement  I  felt  contemptuous  of  older 
women.  This  changed  as  understanding  grew. 
The  fruit  of  beginning  to  love  ourselves  Is 
that  we  also  learned  to  love  and  understand 
our  mothers. 

My  mother  Is  60  years  old.  A  few  years  ago, 
she  decided  to  find  a  Job.  Although  she  would 
probably  deny  that  she  Is  In  any  way  In- 
fluenced by  the  women's  movement,  her 
ability  to  move  out  of  the  role  of  "house- 
wife" is  certainly  an  example  of  the  im- 
petus of  the  movement  on  women  who  are 
neither  politically  active  nor  particularly 
liberated.  She  feels  comfortable  working 
now  and  10  years  ago  it  would  not  have  been 
possible. 

She  continues  to  change  in  hundreds  of 
small  ways  and  is  continuing  to  benefit  from 
the  actions  of  her  more  militant  sisters.  Her 
new  freedom  also  has  made  It  possible  for 
us  to  be  closer,  as  together  we  begin  to  un- 


derstand the  Importance  of  Independence.  At 
an  age  when  most  workers  are  thinking  of 
retirement,  my  mother  is  Just  beginning  to 
think  of  a  career. 

TOP   OF    THE   CLASS 

One  woman  refusing  to  accept  the  judg- 
ment that  "you're  too  old  for  this"  passes 
on  the  strength  of  her  action  to  us  all. 

For  example,  I  know  a  woman,  83  years  old, 
who  wanted  to  "better  herself"  by  becoming 
a  nurse.  She  was  refused  admission  to  her 
local  community  college  on  the  grounds  she 
was  too  old.  No  one  told  her  she  was  too 
stupid  or  too  weak  or  too  unhealthy  to  do 
the  academic  and  clinical  work  required;  they 
Just  felt  she  was  too  old  to  enter  a  new 
profession  and  that  education  was  better 
reserved  for  the  young. 

"It  made  my  blood  boil,"  she  told  me.  "Here 
those  people  were,  sitting  at  their  desks.  In- 
sisting that  I  wasn't  capable  of  doing  work 
I  bad  done  all  my  life — taking  care  of  peo- 
ple. I  wanted  to  learn  how  to  do  it  better 
that's  all.  It  wasn't  that  women  haven't  been 
doing  the  Job  always,  it  was  Just  that  I 
needed  to  grow  a  little.  So  I  decided  I  must 
have  some  rights  and  I  began  agitating." 

She  wrote  letters  to  local  politicians,  con- 
tacted the  State  Human  Rights  Commission, 
got  recommendations  from  local  people  she 
had  cared  for  in  an  Informal  capacity,  bad 
a  complete  physical  checkup  to  make  sure 
she  could  do  the  work.  She  was  finally  ad- 
mitted to  the  nursing  school  and  has  com- 
pleted her  first  semester  at  the  top  of  her 
class. 

There  are  millions  of  women  like  my  friend 
and  my  mother,  older  women  who  are  begin- 
ning to  demand  a  chance  to  contribute  more 
to  their  communities  and  the  recogiutlon 
and  respect  they  deserve  for  the  Jobs  they 
have  always  done. 

The  older  woman  (in  our  society)  in  par- 
ticular has  been  considered  a  less  than  hu- 
man creature  a  figure  both  gray  and  fuzzy 
around  the  edges.  If  young  women  were 
forced  into  an  acceptance  of  second-class 
citizenship,  old  women  were  forced  to  fade 
completely  out  of  the  pictiire.  Now  It  Is  as 
if  older  women  are  Just  beginning  to  become 
visible  as  active  and  respected  members  of 
their  communities. 

GRAY  PAKTHERS 

In  July,  1973,  I  met  a  woman  who  pro- 
foundly changed  the  way  I  view  my  own 
aging.  Her  name  is  Maggie  Kuhn  and  she  Is 
a  cofounder  of  the  Gray  Panthers,  a  national 
militant  organization  of  older  Americans.  We 
were  appearing  before  a  Senate  committee 
investigating  health  barriers  to  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  was  Impressed  by  her  energy,  her  Intelli- 
gence, her  beauty  and  her  humor;  so  Im- 
pressed, In  fact,  that  after  the  meeting  I 
gushed  Uke  a  rock  groupie.  And  Maggie  look- 
ed me  In  the  eye  and  told  me  I  should  know 
better,  that  she  was  not  unusual. 

"We  have  htmdreds  of  members,  most  of 
them  women,  and  all  of  them  active,  capable 
human  beings.  Don't  think  I'm  special  Just 
because  I  happen  to  be  here  today.  Women, 
particularly  older  women,  have  always  pro- 
vided the  social  conscience  in  the  United 
States." 

Maggie  Kuhn  is  perfectly  correct:  I  know 
many  women  like  her.  It  is  Just  that  I  was 
bogged  down  In  a  cultural  attitude  toward 
older  women  that  Is  both  Ignorant  and  ex- 
pressive. It  is  easier  to  assume  that  someone 
like  Maggie  is  extraordinary  than  It  is  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  women,  as  they  age,  con- 
tinue to  be  productive  human  beuSg^-It  is 
also  easier  not  to  accept  older  women  as 
sisters,  as  If  that  would  retard  my  own  aging 
process. 

As  women  develop  a  consciousness  of  their 
sisterhood,  they  begin  to  realize  how  harsh- 
ly our  society  deals  with  the  aging  woman. 
For  myself,  this  has  meant   an  Increasing 


awareness  of  the  ways  our  society  withdraws 
support  from  people  as  they  grow  older. 

For  example,  every  woman  I  talk  to  com- 
plains about  the  treatment  she  receives 
from  the  health  professional.  But  older 
women  suffer  most  of  all;  doctors  are  gen- 
erally unresponsive  to  the  health  needs  of 
the  elder  woman,  refusing  to  help  her  under- 
stand her  aging  process  and  depreciating  her 
complaints.  The  aging  woman  Is  a  Joke  or 
a  nuisance;  she  Is  caught  between  not  want- 
ing to  be  a  whlner  and  a  real  need  to  under- 
stand what  is  going  on  with  her  body. 

JUST  ANOTHER  STAGE 

Now,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  there  is  an 
increasing  acceptance  of  the  lifelong  sensu- 
ality of  human  beings,  and  more  women  are 
discovering  the  Job  of  being  loving,  feeling, 
active  human  beings  throughout  their  en- 
tire life.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant effects  of  the  women's  movement  on 
older  women. 

As  women  change  as  individuals,  they  are 
beginning  to  move  for  changes  In  the  larger 
society.  The  actions  of  women  In  groups  such 
as  Older  Women's  Liberation  and  the  Gray 
Panthers  are  Ijeglnnlng  to  weaken  the  dis- 
criminatory social  and  economic  structure 
that  oppresses  all  old  people. 

They  are  active  in  the  move  to  Increase 
and  equalize  Social  Security  benefits.  They 
want  to  see  an  end  to  the  crazy  patchwork 
of  our  private  pension  plan  structure.  They 
demand  more  and  better  employment  op- 
portunities for  older  women  particularly 
women  entering  the  Job  market  after  years 
of  raising  a  family.  In  a  society  that  Is  neither 
imaginative  enough  nor  generous  enough 
to  provide  full  employment,  women  are 
promoting  the  Idea  of  new  careers  in  com- 
munity service. 

Of  course,  the  struggle  is  Just  beginning. 
But  women  like  Maggie  Kuhn  and  the  nurs- 
ing student  and  my  mother  are  providing  an 
Inspiration  and  an  example.  Someday  we 
may  be  able  to  view  our  old  age  cheerfully 
and  happily  as  Just  another  stage. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Nixon 
administration  is  imder  microscopic  ex- 
amination by  the  press,  by  the  courts, 
and  by  the  Congress. 

President  Nixon  has  provided  extraor- 
dinary cooperation  in  providing  docu- 
ments and  opening  his  files  to  the  Special 
Prosecutor  and  to  House  investigators. 

No  other  administration  in  the  history 
of  our  country  has  laid  Itself  open  to 
such  examination. 

President  Nixon  has  yielded  a  great 
deal — much  more  than  the  Constitution, 
our  laws,  or  treuiition  would  require. 

He  put  his  disputed  income  tax  in  the 
hands  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation.  He  agreed— at  his 
own  initiative — to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  these  bodies,  and  now  he  has  ordered 
this  enormous  tax  paid.  Any  other  citizen 
of  our  Nation  would  have  had  the  right, 
and  almost  certainly  would  have  exer- 
cised the  right,  to  carry  the  case  through 
channels  of  appeal.  Attorneys  tell  me 
that  on  appeal  he  might  well  have  won 
reversal  of  committee  and  IRS  decisions. 
These  are,  after  all,  not  judicial  bodies 
which  made  the  calculations. 

President  Nixon  felt  that  there  was  a 
need  to  settle  this  issue  qulcUy  even  if  it 
resulted  in  great  cost  to  himself.  So  he 
sacrificed  his  constitutional  rights,  and 
the  cost  was  high. 

In  reading  the  papers  and  watohing 
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television,  we  are  sometimes  led  to  be- 
lieve that  our  Oovernmeut  has  been 
paralyzed  and  that  the  United  States  is 
in  shambles. 

TTiere  may  be  some  hysteria  here  on 
Capitol  mil,  but  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
our  Government  is  in  chaos— not  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination.  One  must 
wonder  how  some  previous  administra- 
tions might  have  reacted  were  they  put 
m  the  fish  bowl  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration is  in. 

Despite  the  mighty  effort  being  made 
to  brmg  down  the  administration.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  is  continuing  to  give  us 
strong  and  steady  leadership. 

Tt\e  domestic  programs  he  is  proposing 
are  sound.  It  is  the  Congress  which  is 
floundering  through  its  attempts  to  pass 
legislation  that  would  be  extremely 
detrimental  to  our  national  future  It 
is  the  administration  that  has  been  pro- 
viding sound  counsel  and  has  been  act- 
inc  as  a  backstop  to  provide  stabihty  in 
recent  times  of  crisis. 

During  the  recess  in  January  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  visit  some  of  the  nations 
in  the  Mideast  and  North  Africa.  There 
I  found  almost  xmiversal  admiration  for 
President  Nixon.  The  leaders  of  nations 
la  this  troubled  part  of  the  world  told 
me  tbey  had  greet  faith  that  President 
Nixon  oouW  bring  a  fair  settlement  of 
the  Arab-IsraeU  dispute  and  that  he 
was  their  hope  to  keep  world  peace. 

Time  after  time  we  have  seen  Presi- 
dent Nixon  win  the  respect  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  leaders  of  other  nations  which 
have  in  the  past  been  hostile  to  the 
United  States. 

It  Is  a  tragedy  that  this  man  who  is 
so  highly  respected  around  the  world 
should  be  treated  with  so  much  hostility 
m  his  own  Capital. 

President  Nixon  continues  to  have  my 
support  as  he  seeks  to  accomplish  the 
great  goals  he  has  established  for  do- 
mestic prosperity  and  world  peace. 
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THE  RIGHT  OP  ALL  CHILDREN  TO 
LEARN:  FOLLOW  THROUGH  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS  MUST  BE  CON- 
TINUED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
nappy  to  announce  that  I  am  joining  in 
sponsoring  an  amendment  which  wiU  re- 
store $20  million  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant children's  programs  that  the 
Federal  CSovemment  is  involved  in— the 
FtoUow  Through  program.  I  sincerely 
n<H>e  that  a  majority  of  my  colleagues 
will  see  fit  to  support  this  proposed 
amendment  to  the  supplemental  appro- 
priaUons  biU  so  that  this  most  worthy 
program  will  not  be  allowed  to  die. 

The  Pollow  Through  program  helps 
carry  out  one  of  the  greatest  responsibiU- 
ties  we  have  in  this  countur— that  of  in- 
suring adequate  education  of  our  youth 
We  have  much  to  be  proud  of  in  our 
educational  system.  Our  schools  have 
turned  out  the  brightest,  most  intelligent 
and  most  well-informed  generation  lii 
tius  Natioo  's  history. 

But  we  also  have  niuch  to  be  ashamed 

of .  Not  everyone  has  had  an  equal  chance 
to  achieve  success.  Children  fixan  low- 
income  families  often  have  been  failed  In 
school    because    school    programs    are 


geared  too  often  to  achievement  stand- 
ards that  reflect  an  entirely  diiferent  so- 
cioeconomic context.  These  children 
from  the  inner  city  or  Appalachia  and 
other  poor  rural  areas  may  have  their 
own  rich  cultural  backgrounds,  yet  they 
in  some  cases,  have  been  failed  because 
^9^^^^}^^^^  are  not  those  programed 
mto  their  school  curriculum.  The  chil- 
dren who  are  failed  become  disillusioned 
and  that  failure  can  predetermine  their 
resignation  to  a  life  of  poverty. 

♦v^T?^*-'°'"  ^^°^*  '^  correct  all  this  was 
the  Head  Start  project.  It  began  to  help 
disadvantaged  children  in  preschool  the 
time  of  development  when  the  child 
needs  help  the  most  and  when  it  has  its 
most  favorable  impact.  Head  Start  has 
been  an  effecUve  prqgram,  but  one  of  its 
chief  faults  was  that  the  schools  were 
not  attuned  to  the  program,  and  the 
galnj  that  the  Head  Start  children  made 
m  preschool  were  lost  when  they  entered 
the  regular  school  program 

To  help  achieve  an  effective  transition 
for  these  children  after  they  enter  the 
first  grade.  President  Johnson  first  pro- 
posed the  Pollow  Through  program  in  his 
?r  in^i^  ^^  ^^°^  message  on  January 
„^'^      7x1^:^  ^^^^  requested  $120  million 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  in 
fiscal    year    1968— funds    to    operate    a 
large-scale  Follow  Through  program  for 
up  to  200,000  children.     ^    ^    ■=     "  ^°^ 
However,  in  the  fall  of  1967,  before 
that  legislation  was  enacted,  it  became 
known  that  OEO  would  receive  substan- 
^Uy  less   than  requested,   and  Follow 
iTirough,  as  a  new  program,  would  re- 
ceive little    if  any,  funding.  A  decision 
was  made  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portumty.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cabon,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that 
^"o^   Through,    for   the   time   being 
should  be  an  experimental  program. 

So,  Pollow  Through  became  the  Na- 
tions largest  educational  experimental 
program.  It  obtained  22  program  spon- 
sors mostly  universities  and  experimen- 
tal laboratories,  each  with  an  innova- 

iSt^^^^^T^'^  ^  educating  low-income 
chUdren.  In  addition,  there  are  14  self- 
sponsored  projects.  Each  local  school 
system  which  receives  a  project  grant 
agrees  to  work  with  one  of  these  sponsors 
over  a  number  of  years  in  order  to  imple- 
ment his  approach.  The  local  project 
managers  also  agree  to  be  part  of  a  na- 
tional evaluation  of  the  various  ap- 
P^jches  and  of  the  program  design  as 

i=f^rf  ?''*?"*  •^"'°"  ^^<*  ^^^  his  admin- 
n™°"  ^*'?i  ^^  ^  **^^et  educational 
programs  to  the  children  with  the  great- 
est needs.  Pollow  Through  is  prSsely 
rho?«  *  .program.  But  the  President's 
rhetoric  is  not  reality.  Follow  Through  is 
on  Its  way  to  being  phased  out.  In  1971 
a  5-year  plan  for  a  basic  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  PoUopw  Through  type 
programs  was  formulated  in  USOE  This 
plan  called  for  the  gradual  phasing  out 
of  the  federally  administered  Follow 
^rough  program  itself  on  the  grounds 
that  it  should  not  remain  a  service  pro- 
gram indefinitely. 

The  plan  provided  lor  State  educa- 
tion agencies  to  play  «  leading  role  in 
planning  and  working  with  local  school 
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systems,  for  the  adoption  and  proUfera- 
S?c  °i,o^°"°''  Through  type  programs. 
This  plan  was  presented  to  chief  state 
school  officers,  and  an  order  was  issued 
to  enable  State  education  agencies  to 
apply  for  planning  grants  in  the  initial 
year  of  the  plan.  Five  State  education 
agencies  were  approved  for  such  grants 
and  received  planning  grants  of  approx- 
imately $50,000  each  from  fiscal  year 
1972  Follow  Through  funds.  The  States 
were  Arkansas.  CaUfornia.  Michigan 
New  Jersey,  and  NortSh  Carolina.  It  was 
further  indicated  that  if  the  planning  re- 
ports of  these  States  were  found  to  be 
acceptable,  the  Office  of  Education  would 
Jollow  the  planning  grants  with  opera- 
tional giants  to  the  State  agencies   as 

^ll^\'^^^^A'^'^^  ^""<^  of  planning 
grants  to  an  additional  number  of  States 
After  the  five  States  had  begun  their 
fu'^^'  however,  they  were  informed 
that  the  proliferation  aspect  of  the  5- 
year-pian  had  been  scrapped.  Only  the 
Phaseout  aspect  of  this  plan  for  PoUow 
Through  remained  in  effect.  There  are 
nnV,^  P'^E1°'"  provisions  for  building 
on  Pollow  Through  to  mount  a  large- 
scale  service  program. 

A  phaseout  timetable  similar  to  that 
m  the  5-year-plan  is  now  being  imple- 
mented, with  the  entering  grade^Sn- 
dergarten  or  first  grade,  depending  on 
the  project— to  be  dropped  in  the  1974- 
75  school  year.  This  l6  reflected  in  the 
reduced  funding  level  for  fiscal  year  1974 
which  funds  the  1974-75  school  year! 
tach  project  must  drop  a  grade  a  year 
so  that  after  4  years  there  will  be  no 
children  m  the  program.  This  phaseout 
destroys  the  integrity  of  the  program  and 
its  services.  Therefore,  It  jeopardizes  the 
evaluation.  The  program  is  in  danger  of 
^T!  ^^^^^^  *  f*""re  because  it  was 
Killed  off  prematurely. 

■niis  phaseout  of  Follow  Through  is 
another  shortsighted  action  by  this  ad- 
ministration, another  crucial  social  wel- 
fare program  scrapped  with  the  blame 
being  laid  to  inflation.  But  this  phase- 
out  has  far-reaching  and  potentially  dis- 
astrous effects  for  the  future.  These 
children,  because  of  thalr  school  failure 
may  later  sweU  welfare  rolls,  may  pick 
up  crmunal  records,  and  most  certainly 
wdl  be  on  the  lower  end  of  the  income 
ar     t    ^   ""'^   "   Poverty   as   their 

And  unless  Congress  takes  favorable 
action  on  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tion amendment  soon,  the  administra- 
tion wUl  indeed  be  able  to  carry  through 
Its  proposed  phaseout  of  the  Follow 
Through  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  serious  at- 
tention be  given  without  delay  to  the 
»  W'^^^Ji.^^'^  ^°''  *^he  retention  of  the 
S*^  J^"'"^^  program,  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  amendment  and 
other  legislation  pending  in  the  Senate 
for  the  continuation  of  programs  to  com- 
bat poverty. 


April  5,  1974. 
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EARTH    RESOURCES    TECHNOLOGY 
SATELLTIt: 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Joe  E.  Steakley 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 


Photogrsunmetry,  setting  forth  con- 
cisely and  cogently  the  arguments  for 
continuing  the  earth  resources  tech- 
nology program. 

Last  year,  the  four  committees  of 
Congress  which  review  NASA's  authori- 
zations and  appropriations  disagreed 
with  the  administration's  decision  to 
allow  a  gap  in  this  important  program, 
and  provided  funds  to  assure  con- 
tinuity of  ERTS  data,  which  is  becom- 
ing so  important  in  resource  inventory, 
conservation,  the  discovery  of  new 
energy  sources,  land  management, 
ecology  and  environmental  analysis. 

The  administration's  budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  does  not  provide  for  con- 
tinuing that  program.  Because  of  the 
timeliness  of  President  Steakley's  letter, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Amehican  Society  or  Pkotoorammetbt. 

Fall3  Church,  Va..  March  28,  1974. 
Hon.  Fkank  E.  Moss, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deae  Sknatoh  Moss:  The  American  Society 
of  Photogrammetry  is  concerned  that  there 
are  no  approved  plans  to  continue  the  Earth 
Resources  Technology  Satellite  (ERTS)  Pro- 
gram beyond  the  second  satellite,  ERTS-B. 
We  understand  that  ERTS-B  wUl  be 
launched  In  Fiscal  Year  1976  and  should  pro- 
vide earth  resources  data  into  1976.  The  pro- 
gram will  then  have  had  continuity  smce 
July  1972,  a  span  of  about  four  years,  which 
appears  much  too  brief  a  period  to  analyze, 
evaluate,  and  apply  this  new  technology.  It 
falls  considerably  short  of  the  1980  U.S. 
census,  when  land  use  and  demographic  data 
would  be  most  useful.  Since  approximately 
two  years  are  required  to  prepare  a  satellite 
for  laimcb,  planning  must  start  now  to  avoid 
a  time  gap  after  1976. 

It  has  taken  ERTS-1  over  a  year  to  obtam 
cloud -free  coverage  of  many  areas.  Only  now. 
twenty  months  since  launch,  is  repeated  cov- 
erage becoming  available.  The  considerable 
value  of  change  detection,  monitoring,  and 
seasonal  phenomena  is  becoming  apparent. 
As  t-he  result  of  mitial  experiments,  many 
government  and  industry  groups  are  faced 
with  decisions  of  redirecting  effort  and  fund- 
ing to  apply  this  new  tool.  Many  are  unwiU- 
ing  to  abandon  existing  techniques  if  ERTS 
data  acquisition  Is  temporary;  they  are  will- 
ing, however,  to  apply  ERTS  data  if  assured 
that  the  program  will  continue  for  a  reason- 
able time  span. 

The  ERTS  program  promotes  International 
benefit  and  good  will.  Canada  has  buUt  a  re- 
ceivmg  station  and,  among  other  uses,  is 
measuring  forest  fire  damage  and  ocean  Ice 
movement  m  the  far  north.  BrazU,  also  with 
a  receiver,  is  preparing  photomaps  of  th« 
country.  Iran  has  contracted  for  an  evalua- 
tion of  its  natural  resources  and  grazing 
lands  usmg  ERTS  images.  Maps  of  Antarc- 
tica are  l)eing  prepared  as  part  of  mtema- 
tlonal  agreements.  For  the  first  time,  photo- 
mosaics  of  the  entire  United  States,  includ- 
ing Alaska,  are  being  made  avaUable. 

The  membership  of  the  American  Society 
of  Photogrammetry  mcludes  significant  rep- 
resentation from  governments,  manufactur- 
ers, educational  institutions  and  the  engi- 
neering and  scientific  commumtles.  WhUe 
final  results  and  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
benefits  of  the  ERT  data  are  not  yet  available, 
we  are  convinced  that  continuation  of  the 
program  at  least  through  this  decade  is  both 
necessary  and  justified. 
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While  other  experimental  sateUltes  may 
be  launched  to  evaluate  sensors,  the  value 
of  systematic,  contmuous  world-wide  cover- 
age can  omy  be  determined  by  ERTS.  Infor- 
mation from  this  program  Is  already  find- 
ing mcreaslng  use  m  such  vital  areas  as  re- 
source inventory,  conservation,  new  energy 
Boiirces,  land  management,  ecology  and  en- 
vironmental analysis. 

We  therefore  believe  that  the  national 
interest  and  American  prestige  abroad  would 
best  be  served  by  early  approval  of  plans  for 
a  contmuation  of  the  ERTS  program.  To  this 
end  we  solicit  yoiu-  support  of  this  position 
and  such  action  as  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  may  deem 
advisable. 

Yours    sincerely, 

Joe  E.  Steaklet, 

President. 


THE      EISENHOWER     CONSORTIUM 
AND  THE   U.S.  FOREST  SERVICE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  nine  imlversities  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  including  the 
University  of  Wyoming,  formed  the 
Eisenhower  Consortium  for  Western  En- 
vironmental Forestry  Research  to  pull 
togethCT  the  many  types  of  research  ex- 
perience and  skill  available  in  these  in- 
stitutions and  to  work  toward  solution 
of  some  of  the  environmental  problems 
of  this  area. 

The  consortium  has  in  the  past  re- 
ceived some  funding  assistance  for  re- 
search projects  from  the  U.S.  pyjrest 
Service,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. Consortium  offlcitds  are  seeking 
additional  fimds  in  the  fiscal  year  1975 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  ex- 
tend and  expand  the  valuable  work  in 
which  participating  Institutions  are 
engaged. 

A  brief  btickground  paper  explaining 
the  consortium's  goals  and  program  ex- 
pectations was  sent  to  me  recently  by 
William  Carlson,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming.  Because  of  the  par- 
ticipation in  the  consortium's  program  of 
a  number  of  universities.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  b€u:kground  in- 
formation be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators  from  other  States  in- 
volved in  this  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Background  Matekiai  on  Eisenhoweb  Con- 

SOSTIUM 

The  University  of  Wyoming  has  for  the 
past  two  years  been  a  member  of  the  Elsen- 
hower Consortium,  which  grants  small  funds 
for  research  in  areas  of  forest  resource  man- 
agement. 

Orants  from  the  Consortium  have  stimu- 
lated excellent  new  research  at  the  University 
of  Wyoming  although  total  fimds  avaUable 
are  smaU. 

Recently  the  Consortium  University  dele- 
gates concurred  In  the  prmciple  that  It  would 
be  worthy  to  seek  an  mcrease  in  funds  avaU- 
able for  this  research  (funds  presently  come 
from  the  Forest  Service)  and  have  agreed  that 
each,  in  their  own  way,  will  call  cerUln  ccMn- 
mon  needs,  goals  and  facts  to  the  attention  of 
some  of  their  senators. 

In  essence  our  common  feelings  txe  as  fol- 
lows: 


a     pbocram     of     western     environmental 
forestry  research 

Progress  toward  timely  solutions  of  en- 
vlronmental  problems  of  the  central  and 
southern  Rockies  and  the  adjacent  high 
plains  reqiUres  an  array  of  scientific  and 
technical  disciplines  and  research  skUls  not 
found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  any  one  insti- 
tution. Therefore,  nine  universities  in  the 
region  and  the  Forest  Service,  through  the 
Roclcy  Mountain  Forest  and  Range  Experi- 
ment Station,  In  1972  formed  the  Eisenhower 
Consortium  for  Western  Environmental  For- 
estry Research  to  mobilize  and  coordinate  the 
array  of  research  experience  and  skills  avaU- 
able in  these  institutions.  The  universities 
are:  University  of  Wyoming,  University  of 
Colorado,  University  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado 
State  University,  New  Mexico  State  Univer- 
sity. University  of  Arizona,  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity. Northern  Arizona  University,  and 
Texas  Tech  University.  The  Consortium  is 
able  to  completely  coordinate  regionwlde. 
multidlscipUnary  research  on  regional  prob- 
lems. This  capablUty  has  been  demonstrated 
in  the  Consortium's  first  two  years  of  re- 
search, which  has  made  outstanding  progress 
with  very  limited  funds.  Ciurently,  the  Con- 
sortium has  been  Joined  by  The  Institute  of 
Ecology  in  a  natural  resource  problem  assess- 
ment of  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  West. 
mobUlzmg  the  efforts  of  more  than  200  ex- 
perts from  mdustry  and  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  as  well  as  universities. 

Recently  through  Joint  efforts  of  the  Con- 
sortium and  The  Institute  of  Ecology,  the 
cooperation  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, the  United  States  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  the  Forest  Service  were 
obtained  to  fund  a  Problem  Assessment  Proj- 
ect. A  major  grant  was  received  from  NSF 
with  smaller  amounts  from  EPA  and  the 
Forest  Service.  The  significance  of  this  Is 
that  the  Problem  Assessment  Project  will 
provide  form,  sound  guideimes  for  establish- 
ing research  needs  and  priorities  In  areas  of 
forest  and  resource  management  so  that  fu- 
ture expenditures  of  funds  can  be  made  wise- 
ly and  directed  toward  the  most  urgent 
problems. 

Planners  and  decision  makers  will  need 
specific  information  on  environmenUl  and 
socioeconomic  effects  of  current  and  pros- 
pective activities  to  determine  the  avaUable 
alternatives  and  to  choose  those  that  wUl  op- 
timize benefits  to  society  and  mirnmi./^  both 
adverse  environmental  effects  and  economic 
costs.  We  expect  that  specUlc  problem  areas 
may  mclude: 

1.  Determination  of  the  environmental, 
ecologlc,  and  socioeconomic  effects  of  new 
and  expanded  residential  and  industrial  de- 
velopments, recreational  sites  and  activities 
and  tran^ortatlon  systems. 

2.  Develop  methods  and  techniques  for 
momtoring  and  controlling  changes  In  en- 
vironmental and  ecological  factors,  for  man- 
aging use  of  natural  environments  and  for 
reducing  adverse  consequences. 

3.  Analyze  constraints  of  current  laws  and 
institutional  arrangements  on  mamtenance 
of  a  high-quality  environment,  and  identify 
and  evaluate  needs  tor  new  legislation  and 
modified  or  additional  institutional  arranee- 
ments.  ^ 

4.  Improve  methods  for  achieving  broad 
pubUc  understanding  of  man's  Interrelation- 
ships with,  and  needs  for,  products  and  ex- 
periences from  forests  and  assocUted  wUd 
lands. 

The  research  planned  for  InltUl  implemen- 
tation wUl  be  aimed  at  determimng:  the  In- 
tensities and  modifications  of  land  use  and 
management  practices  permissible  without 
inducing  soU  erosion;  the  water  quality- 
water  yield  effects  of  recreation  and  resi- 
dential developments  and  of  various  land 
uses;  and  the  recreational  carrying  capacity 
In  terms  of  impact  on  the  land,  the  limiting 
effect  of  human  interactions  on  the  recreA- 
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tlonal  uqwrtence,  and  relations  to  demands 
for  outdoor  recreation. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Forest  and  Range  Ex- 
periment Station  and  the  nine  universities 
mentioned  above  are  already  cooperating  In 
a  number  of  studies  aimed  at  environmental 
problems  In  the  central  and  southern  Rockies 
and  adjacent  Ugb  plains.  An  additional 
SBOO.OOO  Is  needed  as  a  first  Increment  to  the 
current  effort  to  mount  an  effective  attack 
on  these  problems.  Approximately  one -half  of 
new  funds  allotted  to  the  program  will  be 
used  to  support  research  by  the  Station  and 
one -half  wUl  support  complementary  re- 
search by  the  luolversltles. 

We  estimate  that  a  minimum  of  $4  million 
annually  will  be  required  for  the  program, 
and  we  propose  Its  Implementation  over  a  5- 
year  period. 

Of  highest  priority  is  research  on  the  ef- 
fects of  Increased  use  on  soil,  water,  and 
esthetic  quality.  The  central  and  southern 
Rocky  Mountains  are  the  major  source  of  the 
water  supply  for  the  Colorado  River  Drain- 
age, the  Rio  Grande  Drainage,  the  Western 
Slope  of  the  Colorado  Rockies,  and  the  ad- 
jacent high  plains.  Water  for  irrigation  and 
for  Industrial  and  hiiman  consumption  must 
meet  standards  of  chemical,  physical,  and 
biological  purity.  The  area  also  has  great 
scenic  beauty,  provides  outstanding  recrea- 
tional opixirtunlty,  has  a  rich  variety  of 
wildlife,  and  produces  an  appreciable  amount 
of  timber  and  fonge. 

'^^ejilsnined  massive  energy  production 
facUInea  and  more  complete  exploitation  of 
the  extensive  mineral  resources  promise  a 
further  surge  of  population.  Localities  that 
are  now  rural  and  thinly  populated  will  be- 
come Industrialized  and  tirbanlzed.  Conse- 
quently, an  additional  wave  of  new  building 
and  sharply  Increased  demands  for  renew- 
able resources  and  outdoor  recreational  op- 
portunities are  In  prospect. 

The  Impacts  of  ever-Increasing  numbers  of 
people  on  the  fragile  western  environments 
can  be  dlsastroos  unless  methods  of  con- 
trolling and  mitigating  these  impacts  are 
developed.  Land  In  the  West  U  slow  to  recover 
from  disturbance  because  of  short,  cool  grow- 
ing seasons  and  generally  limited  rainfall. 
Soils  are  thin  and  unstable  In  many  locali- 
ties. Thus,  heavy  use  can  result  in  acceler- 
ated eroelon.  heavy  sedimentation  and  con- 
tamination of  waterways,  sharp  reductions 
In  fish  and  wildlife  populations,  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  esthetic  and  amenity  values  of 
the  open  ap»cn  of  the  West. 

Energetic  attempts  are  being  made  to  plan 
land  use  and  land  management  to  minimize 
and  control  effects  of  Increased  activities  and 
new  developments,  but  the  process  Is  seri- 
ously hindered  by  lack  of  information  of  ef- 
fects on  vegetation,  soils,  water  and  air 
quality,  wildlife  and  *>••>>  population  and 
distribution,  esthetic  qiullty,  and  amenity 
values  of  open  land.  Main  sources  of  im- 
I>aets  are  residential  and  Industrial  develop- 
ments, recreational  sites  and  activities,  and 
tranqwrtatlon  systems.  Current  laws  and 
Institutional  arrangements  also  Impose  some 
oonstralnts  on  efforts  at  environmental  pro- 
tection. 

Protection  of  soil  and  water  quality  is 
fundamental  not  only  to  maintenance  of 
productivity  for  commodities  but  also  to 
preservation  of  recreational,  esthetic,  and 
amenity  values.  Son  loss  Is  an  Irreversible 
change  of  the  eoaeystem;  plants  and  animals 
are  fewer  In  spedes  and  number  and  small 
In  size  than  In  the  undamaged  system.  Thus, 
•oU  loas  makes  an  area  lees  attractive,  less 
nseral,  and  lea  piodueUve.  Kradlng  soil 
cairlaa  wltfa  It  orgaale  Material  and  mineral 
Mements.  ao  that  aqiiatle  life  soffen  tiesn 
exeeaslve  awrtlmimt.  reduced  OKysen.  and 
aometlmes  harmful  leveU  of  mineral  ele- 
ments. Tbe  same  eonstttnenta  ^mw  imt  the 
attraoUveneas  aC  tbe  watereoarses  for  rec- 
reational activities  and  reduce  tbe  uMfoinesa 
of  the  water  for  Irrigation,  industry,  and 
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human  consumption.  The  results  are  reduced 
revenues  from  recreation,  hunting,  fishing, 
and  commodity  production,  and  Increased 
costs  of  water  use. 


THE  POLTnca  OP  POOD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  informative  article,  "The  Politics  of 
Pood,"  by  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld,  appeared 
in  the  spring  issue  of  Foreign  Policy. 

Mr.  Rosenfeld  cleaily  points  out  the 
highly  important  foreign  policy  impli- 
cations of  our  Nation's  food  policy  or  lack 
of  one.  The  author  Indicates  also  the 
growing  awareness  of  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  of  the  relationship  between 
food  and  foreign  policy. 

In  1956  I  held  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  hearings  on  the  subject 
of  food  reserves.  At  that  time,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agricultore  Butz  was  op- 
posed, in  principle,  to  the  idea  of  re- 
serves. However,  18  years  later,  as  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  he  has  now  come 
around  to  supporting  reserves  for  other 
countries  but  only  privntely  held  reserves 
for  the  United  States. 

The  relationship  between  diplomacy 
and  agriculture  remains  largely  unplowed 
ground.  That  situation  will  remain  if  the 
USDA  continues  to  follow  a  narrow  pol- 
icy of  dependence  upon  the  free  market 
and  of  emphasis  upon  exports  of  Amer- 
ican agricultural  commodities,  without 
giving  adequate  consideration  to  other 
vital  interests  of  our  Nation. 

I  feel  that  we  must  develop  a  food  re- 
serve system  to  prevent  famine  abroad 
and  assure  adequate  food  at  home,  and  a 
food  ixMcy  to  relate  to  our  foreign  pol- 
icy. This  article  contributes  toward  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  these  issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  imanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  PoLmcs  of  Pood 
(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld) 
If  food  is  becoming  chronically  short  in  the 
world,*  what  does  it  mean  for  American  for- 
eign policy?  What  obligations  do  we  have  to 
maintain  our  traditional  postwar  role  as 
granary  foe  the  world's  hungry?  What  oppor- 
tunities are  stlU  avaUahle  to  use  food,  as  we 
have  for  more  than  a  generation,  as  a  political 
Instrument,  offering  it  as  a  carrot,  denying  it 
as  a  stick?  Given  the  political  and  economic 
streng^th  of  the  American  farm  sector,  can 
there  be  any  discretionary  use  of  food  for 
diplomatic  purposes,  or  is  the  role  of  diplo- 
macy simply  to  fellow  behind  agriculture — 
rather  as  the  man  with  the  UtUe  shovel  fol- 
lows the  circus  elephant— and  clean  up  as 
best  it  can? 

These  Issues  constitute  largely  unplowed 
ground.  There  has  been  little  systematic 
thlnglng  about  the  new  relationship  between 
agriculture  and  diplomacy.  As  Henry  Kis- 
singer conceded  in  his  Senate  confirmation 
hearing:  "It  Is  a  new  field  for  us.  We  had  not 
in  the  past  thought  that  agricultural  exports 
required  foreign  policy  decisions."  So  Kis- 
singer and  the  rest  of  us  are  going  to  have 
to  learn  about  this  area  of  mtematlonal  pol- 
icy— ^the  pontics  of  intenwttonal  food. 

Begin  with  American  agriculture's  produc- 
tivity and  its  poUUoal  power.  Because  of  our 
natural  endowment,  our  technology,  and  the 
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talents  of  our  farmers,  the  United  States  has 
long  been  capable  of  producing  far  more  than 
It  consumes.  Prom  the  time  of  the  Great  De- 
pression, the  "farm  bloc"  was  strong  enough 
to  assiu-e  that  the  government  would  protect 
farmers  against  swings  and  falls  of  income 
brought  on  by  overproduotion.  For  some  30 
years,  the  government,  by  various  means,  tools 
these  surpluses  off  farmers'  hands,  either  dis- 
tributing them  below  cost  In  domestic  or 
foreign  markets,  insulated  as  best  as  possible 
from  commercial  markets,  or  storing  them. 
The  best  known  program  of  this  sort  was  the 
Agrlcultinral  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1964,  known  be  PJJ.  480  or  Food 
for  Peace;  under  it,  close  to  $30  biUion  ol 
farm  commodities  have  been  distributed 
abroad.  Many  officials  connected  with  Pi.  480 
speak  of  it  warmly  as  a  humanitarian  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  it  was  a  program  the  govern- 
ment devised  to  get  some  political  and  eco- 
nomic use  out  of  food  that  It  was  accumulat- 
ing anyway  for  domesltc  political  purposes. 
The  international  result  was  the  same:  the 
United  States  became  the  world's  "residual 
supplier"  of  agricultural  commodities,  the 
one  place  to  turn  to  in  emergencies.  Both  at 
home  and  abroad  the  notioi  spread  that  this 
was  the  normal  and  lasting  state  of  affairs. 

SUKPtTTSES:     BLESSDTG    OR    MTNACE? 

In  fact,  it  was  not.  The  political  context 
began  to  shift  sharply  in  the  1960's.  By  the 
Supreme  Court's  one-maa-one-vote  ruling 
of  1962,  for  Instance,  the  farm  bloc's  back 
was  broken.  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Buta 
has  described  the  Impact:  "Urban  Interests, 
consumer  Interests,  welfare  interests,  and  la- 
bor Interests  had  become  ttie  muscle  behind 
the  poUtlcal  majority.  Clieap  food  became 
much  more  Important  in  the  over-all  con- 
sideration than  farm  inconje."  This  desperate 
(for  farmers)  situation  was  redeemed  in  part 
by  the  Nixon  farm  legislation  of  1970,  and 
In  greater  part  by  the  explosion  of  world 
food  demand  which  took  place  at  about  that 
time.  "The  Department  of  Agriculture,"  Butz 
has  said,  "In  response  to  a  surplus-weary 
Congress  and  a  cost-sensitive  public,  and  in 
line  with  its  own  philosophies,  was  deter- 
mined to  get  out  of  the  grain  storage  busi- 
ness [sic].  We  were  also  determined  to  com- 
pete on  the  world  market."  To  translate: 
With  a  Congress  increasingly  untuned  to 
farmers,  an  Administration  with  a  strong 
free  market  orientation  came  along  Just  as, 
fortunately,  market  demand  was  mushroom- 
ing. The  technological  revolution  which  cre- 
ated the  "farm  problem"  by  making  over- 
production easy  40  years  ago  "is  being  over- 
taken by  a  revolution  In  cocsumer  demand  " 
Assistant  Secretary  CarroU  Q.  Brunthaver, 
Jr.  said  happUy  last  spring.  He  noted  that  in 
farm  legislation  passed  in  1973,  "the  Con- 
gress rejected  the  Idea  of  government  stocks 
of  grata  In  anything  more  than  a  token 
amount." 

Quite  so.  The  Congress  may  lack  Butz's 
Ideological  zeal  for  the  free  market  but  it 
shares  his  conviction  that  surpluses  (or  "re- 
serves" or  "stocks")— whether  accumulated 
on  the  domestic  market  <»  the  foreign  mar- 
ket— are  not  only  a  menace  to  prices  but  a 
heavy  cost  Item  in  themsdives.  Commercial 
exports  are  everything.  Typically,  the  Senate 
Agrtcultm-e  Committee  declared  in  its  report 
OTi  the  1878  farm  WU  that  "we  should  urge 
farmers  to  continue  to  produce  for  the  world 
market  so  that  agTicultur*!  exports  would 
be  Increased."  The  Agriculture  Department, 
which  maintains  market  Iqftelllgence  officers 
("attachie")  in  aooae  eo  fofelgn  poets,  quiv- 
ers with  pride  and  achleviBaient  now  that 
exports  have  riaen.  this  ftseal  year,  to  an 
estimated  $19  bllUcai.  "Agriculture  can  turn 
out  to  be  America's  ace  In  the  bole" — ^to  pay 
for  oil.  Butz  claims.  The  farm  sector's  ex- 
pected oontrlbuthm  to  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments this  year  Is  about  SIO  bUUcm.  Says 
his  chief  economist,  Dmi  Pa«rlberg,  "We  have 
adopted  the  policy  of  b^og  competitive  in 
world    markets    for  key    agricultural    cwn-  J 
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modi  ties,  using  our  productive  u^aclty  to 
export  these  crops  and  earn  the  foreign  ex- 
change necessary  to  purchase  needed  Imports 
and  to  strengthen  the  dollar."  I  should  add 
that,  as  of  late  December,  the  Agriculture 
Department  had  not  publicly  factored  the 
world  energy  crisis  Into  its  projections  of 
v.-orld  demand  for  American  food. 

Agriculture's  sense  of  new  strength  Is  also 
apparent  in  the  American  approach  to  trade, 
particularly  in  tbe  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT)  negotiations  which 
began  formally  last  September.  Within  the 
Agriculture  Department  there  is  a  certain 
residual  bitterness  that  In  the  Kennedy 
Round  the  Interests  of  agriculture  were  given 
second  billing  to  those  of  Industry.  Now,  how- 
ever, Paarlberg  points  to  recent  export  figures 
to  show  "what  our  farmers  and  marketing 
system  might  be  able  to  do  consistently — 
several  years  down  the  road  but  with  greater 
price  stability — If  many  of  the  artificial  bar- 
riers to  Import  demand  in  other  nations  were 
reduced."  American  agriculttire,  he  said  last 
fall,  now  seeks  "a  major,  perhaps  decisive 
role"  in  the  GATT  talks.  "Our  resolve  must 
be  to  put  increasing  international  pressure 
on  those  foreign  trade  bturlers  which  pre- 
vent one  of  the  most  efficient  U.S.  Indus- 
tries— one  of  the  world's  most  efficient  farm 
sectors — from  bringing  Its  weight  to  bear  to 
Improve  our  trade  and  payments  position." 
Our  policy  is  easy  to  summarize:  food  for 
cash. 

rooo:   FOX  peace  oa  poLrncs? 

While  commercial  exports  have  climbed 
toward  $20  billion,  shipments  under  Food 
for  Peace  have  dropped  below  $1  blUion. 
"The  future  mechanism  for  aiding  food- 
deficit  countries  is,"  an  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment publication  notes  dryly,  "uncertain." 
Now  it  is  true  that,  for  recipients.  Food 
for  Peace  has  not  always  been  an  unmiti- 
gated benefit:  it  hsis  sometimes  depressed 
their  agriculture  and  has  Involved  political 
and  psychic  costs.  It  has  also  become  true  in 
recent  years,  as  Butz  told  me  In  an  Inter- 
view, that  Pii.  480  "is  no  longer  primarily 
a  surplus  disposal  program.  It's  for  hvmuni- 
tarlan  purposes  and  for  national  security — 
to  help  Infuse  purchasing  power  Into  coun- 
tries on  our  defense  perimeter.  South  Viet- 
nam is  a  case  in  point."  Indeed,  last  year 
most  480  supplies  went  to  Vietnam  and  to 
these  other  countries  regarded,  In  varying 
degrees,  as  segments  of  the  American  "de- 
fense perimeter":  South  Korea.  Israel,  Pak- 
istan, and  Indonesia. 

Nonetheless,  through  three  decades.  Food 
for  Peace  and  its  predecessor  programs  have 
fed  hungry  millions.  They  have  nourished 
oiu-  better  tastincts  as  a  people. 

For  three  decades,  moreover,  American 
diplomats  have  used  food  as  a  political  tool : 
to  relieve  the  misery  of  our  friends,  to  spare 
them  the  cost  of  buying  food  on  the  open 
market,  and  to  help  them  keep  popular  dis- 
content within  politlcaUy  manageable 
bounds;  to  show  off  American  productivity 
and  generosity;  to  bargain  for  other  bene- 
fits: and  so  on.  It  Is  within  this  tradition 
of  food  diplomacy  that  administration  offi- 
cials now  suggest  that  we  may  stop  selling 
food  to  countries  which  won't  sell  us  oil. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  here  that  while 
coimtries  In  duress  may  appreciate — some- 
times through  clenched  teeth — our  food  lar- 
gesse, they  tend  to  react  strongly  against  the 
overt  use  of  food  as  a  p<Hitlcal  weapon. 
During  a  period  of  bad  relations  In  1964, 
for  Instance,  President  Nasser  of  Bgjpt  de- 
nounced the  United  States  for  falling  to  pro- 
vide emergency  food  supplies  and  told  the 
United  States  to  "go  drink  sea  water."  Diir- 
Ing  another  bad  period  In  1966  he  declared: 
"The  freedom  we  have  bought  with  our 
blood  we  shaU  not  sell  for  wheat,  for  rice, 
or  for  anything."  Three  days  before  Presi- 
dent Allende  ot  Chile  waa  overthrown  and 
killed  last  fall,  hU  government  said  that  the 
UtUted  States  bad  refused  to  sell  it,  for  cash. 


vitally  needed  supplies  of  wheat,  because  of 
a  "political  decision  of  the  White  House"; 
less  than  a  month  after  the  coup,  the  United 
States  approved  a  credit  sale  of  wheat  to  the 
new  Chilean  government  in  an  amount  eight 
times  the  total  commodity  credit  offered  to 
Chile  in  the  Allende  years.  Oil  states,  bow- 
ever,  with  their  cash  and  small  populations — 
and  their  oil — are  not  similarly  vulnerable. 
Plainly,  it  depends. 

Until  quite  recently,  nonetheless,  the  idea 
of  feeding  hungry  foreigners  was  fading  for 
other  than  poUtlcal  reasons.  The  chairmen 
of  the  two  agriculture  conxmittees.  Senator 
Herman  Talmadge  and  Representative  W.  R. 
Poage,  are  known  for  their  conservative  phi- 
losophy and  their  national,  as  opposed  to 
International,  outlook;  they  both  have  pro- 
nounced themselves  content  with  America's 
past  and  present  performance  on  food  aid. 
Food  for  Peace  Is  "a  drain  on  American  dol- 
lars," Poage  said,  "and  it  should  be  treated 
as  Just  another  kind  of  foreign  aid  like  med- 
icine or  printing  presses."  The  Agriculture 
Department,  whose  Secretary  has  been  known 
to  warn  darkly  of  "alarmists,"  has  consis- 
tently played  down  the  possibility  of  famine, 
playing  up  the  helpful  influence  of  good 
weather,  and  pointing  to  the  "International" 
nature  of  the  world  food  problem  without 
offering  initiative  or  leadership.  Even  In  the 
State  Department,  the  attitude  was  growing 
more  negative.  "Food  for  Peace  was  based 
on  the  ethnocentric  Idea  that  we  could  pacify 
the  world  by  food,"  a  State  Department  offi- 
cial said  to  me  last  summer  at  a  time  when 
Bangladesh  was  beginning,  largely  in  vain,  for 
a  trickle  of  wheat.  "Now  our  thinking  Is  that 
feeding  the  world  Is  an  International  prob- 
lem, maybe  one  for  the  United  Nations.  The 
worst  thing  we  could  do  for  a  country  would 
be  to  put  It  on  a  permanent  dole.  That  would 
just  give  It  the  excuse  to  avoid  solving  Its 
own  problems,  especially  population.  Then 
Secretary  of  Stete  William  P.  Rogers  uttered 
a  faint  call  In  his  last  annual  report  for  "an 
over-all  review  of  U.S.  food  production  policy 
in  relation  to  its  effect  on  our  assistance  to 
the  LDC's  j less-developed  countries],"  but  no 
one  answered  and  his  own  department  did 
not  follow  up. 

A    WORLD   FOOD   RESERVE 

In  fact.  Food  for  Peace  must  be  considered 
all  but  defunct.  Only  last  summer  did  a 
"new"  idea  appear  for  a  program  or  mecha- 
nism to  fill  its  chief  purpose  of  easing  world 
hunger.  The  idea  was  a  "world  food  reserve" 
and  it  came  from  A.  H.  Boerma,  the  Dutch- 
man who  Is  Director  General  of  the  U.N. 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.  To  be 
sure,  the  Idea  of  a  planned  reserve  Is  not  new. 
A  report  prepared  in  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  recalls  that,  as  early  as  1912, 
Henry  A,  Wallace  cited  the  Biblical  story  of 
Joseph  storing  grain  against  famine,  and 
the  Confucians'  creation  of  a  "constantly 
normal  granary"  in  China,  in  order  to  urge 
a  similar  food  storage  plan  upon  the  United 
States.  As  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  WaUace 
steered  into  law  In  Depression  America  a  stor- 
age program  tatended  to  protect  American 
farmers'  Income.  A  British -American  Com- 
bined Food  Board  provided  some  experience 
in  internationalizing  food  cooperation  In 
World  War  II.  In  1945,  John  Boyd-Orr,  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization's  (FAO) 
first  chief,  proposed  a  plan  for  purchase  and 
storage  of  International  food  reserves. 

His  plan  foundered  on  the  same  rocks  that 
have  endangered  aU  like  proposals  since, 
whether  the  reserves  be  meant  for  the  do- 
mestic or  International  market.  That  is,  es- 
sentially, the  fear  of  producers  everywhere 
that  at  some  point  tbe  reserves  will  be 
dumped  on  the  market,  thus  depressing  the 
prices.  In  the  United  States,  the  farm  bloc 
for  many  years  had  the  strength  not  only 
to  Induce  the  government  to  buy  surpluses 
Irat  to  keep  them  off  the  market.  Farmers, 
though  politically  weaker  now,  make  the 
same  appeal,  the  more  so  In  a  period  of 


strong  market  demand  and  high  prices. 
"Food  reserves  held  by  government  can  never 
be  perfectly  Insulated  from  the  market." 
Butz  warned  In  December.  "Farmers  should 
not  be  fooled  by  promises  that  a  system  can 
be  designed  to  protect  farmers  from  a  pre- 
mature release  of  stocks.  Any  set  of  rules 
would  certainly  be  subject  to  change — especi- 
ally in  light  of  public  pressiu-es  like  those 
which  prevailed  In  1973,  pressures  which 
forced  this  Administration  to  Impose  coun- 
terproductive price  controls."  And  even 
those  officials  who  are  indifferent  to  the  wel- 
fare of  farmers  are  slowed  by  the  high  costs 
of  buying  and  storing  food  for  a  reserve  and 
by  the  Idea,  encouraged  by  the  Agriculture 
Department,  that  the  United  States  has  done 
plenty  In  the  past  and  that  other  developed 
countries,  to  say  nothing  of  the  developing 
countries  themselves,  should  do  more  now. 
Now,  Boerma,  offering  his  proposal  in 
July,  helped  publicize  the  great  need  to 
which  his  proposal  was  addressed.  The  "non- 
aligned"  nations,  meeting  in  Algiers  in  Sep- 
tember, made  a  like  appeal.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Brookings  Institution  sponsored 
a  report  focusing  on  reserves  and  agricultural 
trade  among  North  America,  the  European 
Economic  Community,  and  Japan.  A  British 
economist,  Timothy  Josling.  published  a 
widely  circulated  paper  on  International 
grain  reserves.  Concern  for  reserves  was  In 
the  air,  like.  If  you  will,  a  gas.  But  given  the 
political  and  economic  facts  of  life  in  Wash- 
ington, a  spark  was  needed  to  give  the  idea 
life  within  the  American  government.  Such 
a  spark  could  only  be  struck  by  people  out- 
side the  American  agricultural  establish- 
ment. 

THE    NSC    STtrOY 

This  was  done  on  September  11,  at  the 
former's  confirmation  hearing,  by  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger  and  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey.  Humphrey  first  started  talking 
about  reserves  in  the  1950's.  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy,  among  others,  now  brings  public- 
ity and  support  to  the  idea,  but  Humphrey 
has  been  the  commanding  figure  among  the 
handful  of  leg^islators  with  not  only  an  in- 
ternationalist outlook  and  a  conscience  but 
vrtth  farm  expertise.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate's  Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee, he  has  produced  a  prodigious  public 
record  on  issues  of  world  food  security.  As 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, he  conducted  this  colloqny  vrtth  Kissin- 
ger, a  city  boy  through-and-through: 

Humphrey.  Would  you  Initiate,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Secretary  of  Conunerce,  and  obviously 
with  the  President,  a  discussion  amongst  the 
main  exporting  nations  and  the  main  import- 
ing nations  as  to  what  we  are  going  to  do  In 
the  coming  year  to  relieve  conditions  of  hu- 
man misery  and,  in  some  areas,  famine.  In 
the  light  of  the  world  food  supply  situation? 

Kissinger.  You  know.  Senator  Humphrey, 
that  your  suggestion  runs  counter  to  all  our 
traditional  attitudes  with  respect  to  agri- 
culture. 

Humphrey.  Correct. 

Kissinger.  We  have  always  resisted  the  idea 
of  commodity-type  agreements  because  we 
wanted  to  have  the  maximum  opportunity 
for  the  export  of  American  products,  and 
we  thought  we  would  have  enough  to  take 
care  of  all  needs.  In  this  respect  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  year  (197»-73)  has  been  a 
challenge  to  all  our  traditional  assumptions. 
We  recognize  that  now  we  are  living  in  a  new 
world. 

We  have  recently  started  an  taterdepart- 
mental  study  of  this  problem.  The  proposal 
you  make  is  one  that  some  of  us  were  dis- 
cussing Informally  earlier  this  year;  at  that 
time  It  did  not  receive  too  much  favor  be- 
cause of  the  weight  of  previous  assumptions. 

All  I  can  say,  pending  the  completion  of 
that  Interdepartmental  study.  Is  that  the 
approach  you  have  suggested  Is  needed,  and 
we  will  look  at  it  with  the  greatest  sympathy. 
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That  "Interdepartmental  study,"  a  project 
of  the  National  Security  Council,  concluded. 
In  essence,   that  although   the  world  food 
outlook    is    uncertain,    the    United    States 
should  explore  new  ways  of  promoting  an  In- 
ternational   approach    to    related    Issues    of 
food   aid   and   de7eIopment.   Those   familiar 
with  the  NSC  study  report  that  It.  and  Kis- 
singer's   personal    impetus    behind    It,    pro- 
voked a  thorough  and  continuing  review  In 
the   downtown  departments  and  made  the 
bureaucracy    focus    on    the    new    vistas    of 
world  food.  In  turn,  the  review  helped  edu- 
cate   Kissinger,    who    at    his    confirmation 
hearing,    was    speaking    strictly    off    a    staff 
briefing.  He  was  Initially  outraged  that  in 
1973,   almost   overnight,    the   United   States 
had  to  stop  selling  certain  farm  commodi- 
ties— with   troublesome  foreign  policy  con- 
sequences— In  markets  which  it  had  spent 
five  years  trying  to  expand.  He  is  described 
now  as  soberly  heedful  of  the  interrelation- 
ship of  agriculture  and  diplomacy,  and  as 
determined  not  to  leave  poUcy  in  that  area 
to  "economists." 

A    WOaU)  POOD  CONfXRENCE 

L«88  than  two  weeks  after  his  confirmation 
hearing,  Kissinger  went  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  proposed  a  World  Pood  Conference 
along  the  precise  lines  suggested  by  Hum- 
phrey. This  was,  I  am  prepared  to  believe, 
more  than  a  gesture  to  show  the  Third  World 
gallery  that  the  United  States  is  interested 
In  more  than  coimtrles  big  and  rich  enough 
to  be  part  of  the  balance  of  power.  It  was 
an  acknowledgement,  more  meaningful   for 
having  been  made  in  a  poUtical  forum  and 
in  the  expectation  of  Indefinite  food  short- 
ages, that  the  United  States  regards  the  world 
food  situation  as  an  urgent  issue  demanding 
an  international  solution  and  transcending 
the  complex  ongoing  questions  of  agricul- 
tural trade.  The  Conference  will  be  held  In 
Rome  next  November  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations,  with  technical  assistance 
by  the  PAO.  It  was  put  under  the  United  Na- 
tions rather  than  the  PAO  because  the  UJT. 
has  a  universal  membership   (the  Russians 
don't  belong  to  the  FAO)  and  because  grain- 
exporting  countries  tend  to  look  at  the  PAO 
aa  a  club  (in  both  senses)  of  the  food-deficit 
countries.   The   Conference  wlU   consider   a 
range   of   Issues   chosen,   or   so    the   United 
SUtes  hopes,  for  being  particularly  amena- 
ble to  International  cooperation — pest  con- 
trol, disaster  relief,  technical  assistance  for 
self-help  programs,  and  so  on.  But  an  inter- 
national food  reserve  remains  the  key  Issue. 
As    iisual.    an    international    timetable    is 
forcing  national  decisions.  Kissinger  has  ap- 
pointed a  coordinator  to  oversee  the  shaping 
of  the  American  position  at  the  World  Pood 
Conference.   The  fact  that   the  Conference 
will  be  under  the  United  Nations,  not  the 
FAO,  f  aciutated  his  effort  to  put  State  rather 
than  Agriculture  in  charge  of  the  American 
position.  The  Agriculture  Department  named 
the    deputy    coordinator.    The    bureaucratic 
bypUy  la.  by  consensus,  brisk  but  positive. 
The  PAO'8  Boerma  has  been  applying  pres- 
sure of  his  own,  on  Butz.  fnSm  what  might 
be  called  the  left  flank.  They  seem  to  have 
pushed  each  other  Into  a  mutuaUy  accepta- 
ble  position  on  reserves.  Butz  now  agrees 
that  the  government  as  weU  as  private  trad- 
ers wlU  have  to  hold  reserves.  Boerma  has 
eased  off  his  earUer  preference  that  reserves 
be  controUed  internationally,  rather  than  by 
each  participating  nation.  Over-aU,  the  in- 
evitable and  healthy  difference  in  viewpoint 
of  Agriculture   and  SUte— Agricultiue  rep- 
resenting    a     powerfiU     domestic     Interest 
group,   Stete  representing  a  more   abstract 
foreign    policy    "interest" — ensTires    a    lively 
process    of    policy    formulation.    Butz    is    a 
tough,  able,  and  outspcAen  man,  a  game- 
cock, and  those  who  know  him  well  are  confi- 
dent that  In  Joining  this  process  with  Klwln- 
ger,  he  is  quite  up  to  ens\irlng  that  agricul- 
ture's—and Agriculture'^— interesta  will  be 
properly  served. 
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GAMES    BrrsSIANS    PLAT 

The  Soviet  Union  needs  a  separate  word. 
Detente  has  brought  the  Russians  into  the 
world   grain   market.   Their   resources   allow 
them  to  make  a  huge  impact  on  world  sup- 
plies and  prices.  More  than  any  other  single 
factor,  It  was  the  Russian  purchases  of  1972 
which  left  the  United  States  able  to  respond 
only    stingily    to    emergency    appeals    from 
West   Africa   and   Bangladesh.   Those   coun- 
tries could  well  have  concluded  that  detente 
l^a  conspiracy  of  the  rich  against  the  poor. 
The     1972    purchases    also    contributed    to 
boosting  food  prices  here  and  elsewhere.  Yet 
the    Russians    still    play    an    irresponsible 
loner's   game.   Take   carryover   stocks:    their 
size   indicates   whether  a  country  facing  a 
bad  harvest  or  an  unexpected  surge  in  de- 
mand will  go  on  the  world  market.  The  Rus- 
sians   keep    stock    Information    secret.    Not 
even  the  bilateral  Soviet -American  agricul- 
tural agreement  signed  at  the  second  sum- 
mit obliges  them   to  report  in  that  critical 
area.    (That   agreement   was   signed,   by   the 
way,  before  Kissinger  started  getting  wise  to 
agriculture.)    Nor  do  the  Russians  take  an 
organized    part    in    international    efforts    to 
feed  the  hungry.  They  ^un  the  FAO    Pre- 
sumably,   the    World   Food    Conference    will 
help  smoke  them  out. 

Just  what  will  come  out  next  November 
at  the  Conference,  is  hard  to  say  I  would 
guess  that  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of 
composing  a  national  policy  consistent  at 
once  with  our  best  instincts,  with  our  pro- 
ducer's interests,  and  with  our  gatherlnR 
awareness  that  we  live  in  a  world  which  may 
force  us  into  new  patterns  both  of  coopera- 
tion and  competition  in  order  to  assure  our- 
selves the  resources  necessary  for  our  na- 
tional me.  Until  now,  our  thinking  and  policy 
on  resources  have  assumed  either  an  ade- 
quate domestic  supply  or  adequate  foreign 
access.  In  this  condition  of  plenty,  we  could 
indulge  a  casual  and  unplanned  approach 
But  we  seem  now  to  bo  entering  a  period 
of  shortages,  world  or  national.  George  Mc- 
Govem,  a  farm  state  poUttcian  and  former 
Food  for  Peace  adminlstmtor,  told  the  Sen- 
ate last  August : 

We  have  chosen  commercial  sales  of  wheat 
to  the  Soviet  Union  ove»  guarantees  of  an 
adequate  diet  for  those  impoverished  Ameri- 
cans who  subsist  on  surplus  commodities 
We  have  chosen,  at  least  Indirectly  to  feed 
American  livestock— in  support  of  our  taste 
for  meat  over  grain— instead  of  meeting  des- 
perate human  needs  in  West  Africa,  South 
AsU  and  elsewhere.  We  are  forced  to  such 
results  because  we  simply  have  no  policy  for 
choosing  which  needs  to  fill  and  which  to 
ignore  when  we  cannot  fin  them  aU 
The  country  is  now  starting  to  choose 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  further  morning  business' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


FEDERAL     ELECTION     CAMPAIGN 
ACT  AMENDMENTS   OP    1974 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  assistant  legislatlTe  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  foUows: 

A  bUl  (S.  3044)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  ot  1971  to  provide 
for  public  financing  of  primary  and  general 
election  campaigns  for  Federal  elective  of- 
fice, and  to  amend  certain  other  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  flnaiclng  and  conduct 
of  such  campaigns. 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  amendment  of 
the   Senator   from   Georgia    (Mr.   Tal- 

UADGE). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  that  amendment 
will  not  be  voted  on  until  Monday.  It  is- 
my  hope  that  other  amendments  which 
may  be  available  will  be  offered  this  af- 
ternoon, and  if  there  are  to  be  rollcall 
votes,  they.  too.  can  be  put  over  until 
Monday  imder  the  previous  agreement. 

CLOIXTRE     MOtlON 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President,   at 

this  time  I  send  to  the  desk  a  cloture 
motion  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  cloture  motion  having  been 
presented  under  rule  XXH,  the  Chair, 
without  objection,  directs  the  clerk  to 
read  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
motion,  as  follows: 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  pend- 
ing bill  S.  3044,  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for 
public  financing  of  primary  and  general  elec- 
tion campaigns  for  Federal  elective  office,  and 
to  amend  certain  other  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  the  financing  antj  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

John  O.  Pastore. 

Harrison  A.  WUliams,  Jr. 

Clifford  P.  Case. 

Abraham  Rlbicoff. 

Thomas  F.  Eagleton. 

Joseph  R.  Biden. 

Alan  Cranston. 

Birch  Bayh. 

Dick  Clark. 

Prank  Church. 

Quentin  N.  Burdick. 

James  Abourezk. 

Gale  W.  McOee. 

Edmund  S.  Muskle. 

Philip  A.  Hart. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Floyd  K.  HaskeU. 

Howard  M.  Metzenbaum. 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Marlow  W.  Cook. 

Edward  W.  Brooke. 

Ted  Stevens. 

Joseph  M.  Montoya. 

Hugh  Scott. 

Richard  S.  Schwelker, 

Henry  M.  Jackson. 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYHD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Tal- 
madge  amendment  be  lalfl  aside  tempo- 
rarily until  the  close  of  routine  morning 
business  on  Monday. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  10 :44 
a.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chsilr. 

The  Senate  reccmvened  at  10:47.  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  public  financing  of 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  oflQce,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  commend  the  difficult  and 
lonely  fight  being  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Al- 
len) against  an  unjustified  raid  on  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  led  the  fight 
against  taking  tax  fimds  to  finance  po- 
litical campaigns. 

As  one  Senator,  I  shall  not  vote  to 
take  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  hard 
working  wage  earners  of  our  country 
and  turn  that  money  over  to  the  pollti- 
ciADs.  The  polls  show  that  politicians 
these  days  are  not  in  very  good  standing. 
Yet  many  in  Congress  say,  "Oh.  the  peo- 
ple want  us  to  vote  this  money.  They 
want  us  to  take  tax  ftmds  for  our  cam- 
paigns." I  do  not  believe  that.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  wage  earners  of  the 
country  want  to  have  the  House  and 
Senate  dip  into  their  pockets  and  take 
money  fnun  the  hard-working  people  of 
the  country  and  turn  it  over  to  the  poli- 
ticians to  use  as  they  wish. 

So  I  commend  the  able  Senator  from 
Alabama.  I  hope  he  will  prevail  In  his 
difficult  struggle  against  this  new  pro- 
gram for  an  additional  use  of  tax  funds. 
The  record  shows  that  whenever  Con- 
gress gets  into  something,  the  cost  in- 
creases. This  campaign  financing  bill  will 
not  decrease  the  cost  of  campaigns;  It 
will  increase  the  cost  of  campaigns.  That 
is  the  whole  history  of  congressional 
spending. 

That  is  the  whole  history  of  Congress. 
Whenever  Congress  gets  involved  in  a 
matter,  the  cost  goes  up, 

I  say  that  the  cost  of  campaigns  is  too 
high  now.  What  needs  to  be  done  is  to 
put  a  tight  ceiling  on  campaign  expendi- 
tures and  a  tight  ceDlng  on  the  amount 
of  money  that  any  individual  can  con- 
tribute to  a  campaign. 


I  hope  Congress  will  do  just  that.  But 
I  hope  that  Congress  will  reject  dipping 
into  the  pockets  of  the  wage  earners  in 
order  to  get  money  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  turn  over  to  the  politicians 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  speak  out  of 
order  on  another  subject. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  First.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson > 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  to  speak  very  briefly 
out  of  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  3318— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BELL 
TO  AMEND  THE  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE   Acrr 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  provide  for  regulation 
of  certain  anticompetitive  developments 
in  the  petroleum  industry,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  re- 
serves the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  NEUSON.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  comment,  there  is  dual  juris- 
diction over  this  bill.  It  has  antitrust 
provisions  in  it,  and  it  amends  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act.  Either  committee 
could  handle  it.  Probably  both  will  want 
to  before  any  action  is  taken  on  the  bilL 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Initially 
it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  may 
I  ask.  is  the  Finance  Committee  Involved 
in  this  legislation? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  think  it  could  be.  The 
bill  would  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  It  provides  for  divestiture  of 
certain  activities  of  the  oil  companies, 
divestiture  of  refining  if  they  in  fact  re- 
fine, produce,  and  engage  In  other  ac- 
tivities. So  I  would  not  be  surprised  If 
Finance.  Judiciary,  and  Commerce  all 
have  legitimate  jurisdiction  over  parts 
of  the  measure. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Irrespective 
of  the  merits  of  the  proposal.  I  would 
hate  to  see  the  Finance  Committee  by- 
passed on  a  matter  which  is  within 
its  jurisdiction.  Would  the  Senator  be 
inclined  to  let 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  like  to  have  it 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
although  I  am  sure  that  any  other  com- 
mittee that  desires  at  any  stage  could 
have  its  own  hearings,  as  is  very  fre- 
quently done,  or  have  it  referred  for  its 
own  consideration.  That  would  be  per- 
fectly appropriate,  as  frequently  hap- 
pens here. 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  do  not 
want  to  object  to  the  request  of  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Wisconsin,  and  I 
shall  not  object,  but  I  would  hope  that  if 
aspects  of  it  are  matters  that  should  be 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  urge 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
there  are.  It  had  not  really  occurred  to 
me  until  the  Senator  raised  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  are  Finance 
Committee  jurisdiction  problems  in- 
volved. There  clearly  is  jurisdiction  in 
both  the  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  because 
it  would  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  but  it  also  has  antitrust  provisions 
as  well. 

It  has  to  go  somewhere  initially,  and  as 
I  say.  I  would  have  no  objection — and 
would  not  be  entitled  to  make  any  objec- 
tion anyway — to  any  committee  that  has 
jurisdiction  over  some  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  requesting  that,  at  the  ap- 
propriate time,  there  be  a  referral  of  the 
bill  to  that  committee. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  not 
seeking  additional  work  for  the  Finance 
Committee,  but  I  would  not  like  to  see 
it  bypassed  on  a  subject  in  which  it  has 
jurisdiction. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  shall  object,  except  to  observe  that 
there  is  an  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  which 
is  chaired  by  my  senior  colleague  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart>,  It  would  seem 
that,  since  the  bill  clearly  is  directed  to 
the  matter  of  antitrust  laws,  it  would  be 
a  little  unusual,  at  least  without  con- 
sulting—and perhaps  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  consulted 
and  cleared  with  the  other  committees, 
particularly  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  I  would  think  would  have  primary 
jurisdiction — to  bjrpass  that  committee 
by  unanimous  consent  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

Perhaps  there  could  be  joint  referral 
to  both  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  that.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  there  is  important  jurisdiction  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Many  years  ago— I  do  not  know  the 
date — on  a  similar  problem,  which  in- 
volved prohibiting  the  railroads  from 
hauling  products  that  they  owned,  which 
Is  similar  to  this  matter,  the  Commerce 
Committee  handled  that  problem.  But 
there  clearly  is  dual  jurisdiction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bin 
be  referred  to  both  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

I  have  no  objection  to  Finance,  either. 
I  am  not  sure  there  is  a  primary  Finance 
Committee  jurisdiction,  but  If  there  Is, 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  or  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  asks 
for  jurisdiction,  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
request  has  now  been  phrased,  I  have 
no  objection.  As  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
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consin  well  knows,  not  only  do  we  have 
an  AnUtrust  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  but  it  is  very 
adequately  staffed  by  experts  in  the  field. 
It  would  not  seem  wise  for  the  Senate 
to  bypass  that  expertise  and  send  it  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  on  which 
I  serve,  but  which  is  not  particularly 
experienced  with  antitrust  questions. 

S3  I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator 
h^s  revised  his  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  IIETCALF).  Without  objection, 
the  bill  will  be  received  and  referred 
jointly  to  the  Comjnittee  oti  Commerce 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Aboitrezk  and  I  have  joined  in  sponsor- 
ing this  legislation  entitled  the  Free 
Enterprise  in  Petroleum  Act. 

Massive  amounts  of  evidence  accu- 
mulated over  the  past  quarter  century 
mdicate  that  those  major  oil  companies, 
engaged  in  the  whole  process  of  oii 
management  and  control  from  drilling 
to  retailing,  are  in  fact  monopolistic, 
anticonpetitive.  and  destructive  of  free 
enterprise  in  the  oil  industry.  This  legis- 
laUon  is  designed  to  eliminate  this  kind 
of  monopolistic  control  by  requiring  di- 
vestiture of  vertically  integrated  oU 
companies. 

The  legislation  contains  three  prohi- 
biUons.  First,  it  forbids  pipeline  com- 
panies engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
from  transporting  petroleimi  products 
which  it  produced  or  manufactured. 
Second,  it  prohibits  oU  refiners  from 
engaging  in  development  or  production 
of  petroleum  products;  and,  third,  it 
forbids  refiners  from  marketing  finished 
petroleum  products.  These  prohibitions 
do  not  apply  to  "independent"  refiners 
defined  as  those  who  buy  three-fourths 
of  their  crude  oU  and  seU  most  of  their 
products  at  the  refinery. 

The  problem  of  monopolistic  practices 
in  the  oil  industry  is  not  new  nor  are 
the  proposals  to  cure  it.  In  July  of  1937 
Congressman  Biermann  introduced  sim- 
ilar l^islatian  and  in  every  decade  since 
Members  of  both  Houses  have  proposed 
legislaUon  aimed  at  the  same  problem 
These  proposals  have  borne  the  names 
of  distinguished  Members  of  both  Houses 
such  as  Borah,  Gillette.  Nye.  Harrington 
and    Roosevelt.    Currently,    legislation 
concerning  this  problem  is  pending  in 
both  Houses.  It  is  time  for  Congresa 
to   act. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  no  longer  be 
any  doubt  that  a  law  of  this  kind  is 
needed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
abuses  caused  by  a  petroleum  industry 
which  is  vertically  integrated  and  mo- 
nopolisUc.  According  to  figures  in  a  Gov- 
ernment  Operations   Committee    print 
entitled  "Investigation  of  the  Petroleum 
Industry."  that  industry  has  in  certain 
respect  become  even  more  concentrated 
and  top-heavy  in  1969  than  it  was  in 
1960.  The  top  eight  oU  companies  to- 
gether accounted  for  50  percent  of  the 
domesUc  net  crude  oil  production  whUe 
the  top  20  companies  had  70  percent 
In  1960.  those  fl^ures  were  43  and  63  per- 
cent,   respectively.   All   by    themselves 
four  companies— Standard  of  New  Jer- 
esy.  Texaco.  Gulf,  and  SheU— accounted 
for  31  percent  in  1969  while  in  1960  they 


shared  26  percent.  In  1970.  the  top  20 
companies  accounted  for  94  percent  of 
proved  domestic  crude  reserves,  the  top 
eight  had  64  percent  and  the  top  four 
had  37  percent.  In  1970,  the  company 
shares  of  domestic  crude  oil  and  gaso- 
line refining  capacity  were  as  follows: 
The  top  four  had  33  percent,  the  top 
eight  had  57  percent,  and  the  top  20 
shared  86  percent. 

In  hearings  before  Congressman 
Roosevelfs  committee  in  the  mid-1950's 
before  Senator  Hart's  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee, and  in  a  lengthy  study  by  my 
own  staff,  the  same  facts  have  been  con- 
sistently brought  out:  The  abuses  include 
short  leases  for  retailers,  unwarrai.ted 
cancellations.  artificiaDy  induced  price 
variances,  forced  trinket  "give-aways" 
which  are  beneficial  only  to  the  oU  com- 
panies, and  on  and  on.  As  recently  as 
last  month,  in  a  front  page  article  in 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  it  was  stated 
that  3,600  independent  retaU  gasoline 
dealers  had  begun  concerted  efforts  to 
effect  State  legislation  of  this  sort.  The 
retailers  list  additional  abuses  including 
being  forced  to  purchase  such  things  as 
batteries  and  accessories  from  the  majors 
at  prices  dictated  by  the  majors. 

The  oil  industry  monopoly  has  had  a 
truly  devastating  effect  on  retail  gaso- 
line dealers.  In  testifying  before  the  Sen- 
ate Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Thompson,  president  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Petroleum  Retailers,  has 
described  the  retail  dealers'  position  as 
"largely  that  of  an  economic  serf  rather 
than  that  of  an  independent  business- 
man." In  his  July  14-16-16,  1970,  testi- 
mony, Mr.  Thompson  estimated  that  the 
turnover  in  gasoline  station  operators  is 
25  to  35  percent  each  year,  or  about 
50.000  to  70,000  dealers. 

The  legislature  has  not  been  the  only 
branch  to  attempt  to  bring  about  com- 
petition in  the  oil  industry.  In  his  fine 
speech  on  this  subject  last  July  12.  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  traced  the  his- 
tory of  Federal  court  cases  in  this  area 
since  the  landmark  case  of  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey  v.  United  States. 
221UJ3.  Iinl911. 

An  exhaustive  examination  of  this 
whole  problem  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
It  is  a  141 -page  document  entiUed  "Com- 
plaint Counsel's  Predlscovery  State- 
ment," dated  February  22,  1974,  and  is  in 
support  of  the  Commis«ion's  complaint 
in  In  the  Matter  of  Exjon  Corporation 
et  al.  This  document  is  discussed  in  two 
recent  newspaper  articles. 

The  first  is  an  article  by  Morton  Mtntz 
in  the  Washington  Post.  February  24, 
1974,  and  the  second  is  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  February  25.  Among  the 
remedies  it  proposes,  the  PTC  suggests 
refinery  and  pipeline  divestiture. 

Unfortunately,  proceedings  of  this  sort 
take  very  much  time.  Mr.  Mintz  suggests 
a  final  resolution  is  8  to  10  years  away. 
Given  the  present  state  oif  our  petroleum 
supply  and  the  sUte  of  the  oil  industry, 
I  suggest  that  we  cannot  wait  that  long! 
We  can  no  longer  put  off  legislation  of 
this  sort  as  being  premature  or  Ul-con- 
sidered.  Nor  can  we  hide  from  the  fact 
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that  there  continues  to  be  a  petroleum 
crisis,  even  though  its  immediate  effects 
may  have  been  eased  by  the  recent  lifting 
of  the  oil  embargo.  This  is  a  bill  whose 
time  has  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  its  summary  be 
printed  in  the  Recohd  along  with  an  ex- 
cerpt of  my  remarks  on  this  subject  in 
1971  and  the  three  newspaper  articles 
that  I  have  just  referred  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows:  ' 

S. 3318 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Intersttte  Commerce  Act 
and   to  provide  for  regulation  of  certain 
anticompetitive   developments   In   the  pe- 
troleum Industry 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemUled. 

SHORT  TTTH 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Free  Enterprise  in  Petroleum  Act  of  1974. 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congreap  finds:  (1)  that 
Paragraph  (8)  of  section  (1)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1  (8))  which 
divorces  the  business  of  traasportlng  by  rail- 
road commodities  In  Interstate  commerce 
from  their  manvifacttire,  thereby  avoiding 
the  tendency  to  discrimination,  should  be 
amended  to  apply  to  "pipellae  companies"  as 
that  term  is  defined  herein;  (2)  that  the  in- 
dustrial organization  of  the  petroleum  indus- 
try in  Its  present  form  dots  not  serve  the 
public  Interest;  (3)  that  Industry  is  charac- 
terized by  aggregations  of  cupltal  of  tremen- 
douB  size;  (4)  that  these  large  companies  are 
engaged  in  petroleum  refining,  but  are  Inter- 
locked at  various  leveU  of  Industry  opera- 
tion to  the  degree  that  th«  national  policy 
of  competitive  free  enterprise  Is  frustrated; 
and  (5)  that  by  virtue  of  intercompany  ar- 
rangements and  vertical  integration  of  re- 
finers into  the  production  of  crude  oU,  the 
transporution  of  crude  aU  and  finished 
products  and  the  marketing  of  finished 
products,  these  large  refiners  have  acquired 
and  hold  substantial  monopoly  power  over 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  petro- 
leum, adversely  affecting  the  abUlty  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  rational  energy 
policy  or  conduct  its  forelgu  relations  prop- 
erly  in  Important  areas. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  an 
ample  supply  of  energy  at  reasonable  cost 
is  essential  to  the  national  laterest,  and  that 
petroleum  hydrocarbons  ar«  a  very  signifi- 
cant portion  of  our  energy  supply.  Current 
and  projected  levels  of  hydrocarbon  Imports 
from  foreign  sources  entail  serious  conse- 
quences to  the  national  defense  and  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States,  to  the  sta- 
bility and  health  of  the  doviestic  economy, 
to  the  competitive  position  of  this  Nation 
In  world  trade,  to  the  purctasing  power  of 
United  States  currency,  and  to  the  welfare 
of  its  citizens. 

(c)  It  is  therefore  essentlia  that  action  be 
taken  on  an  emergency  basts  to  reorganize 
the  structure  of  the  petroleum  Industry,  to 
restore  the  free  enterprise  system  in  energy 
development,  to  assure  an  adequate  flow  of 
caplUl  Into  exploration  and  development  of 
secure  and  environmentally  safeguarded 
sources,  and  to  accord  Investors,  consumers 
and  taxpayers  adequate  protection  in  rela- 
tion to  energy  development  and  the  divesti- 
tures required  hereunder. 

DEFIHITXONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  "Refinery"  means  a  plant  con- 
structed or  operated  for  the  purpose  of  sep- 
arating or  converting  liquid  Hydrxxjarbons  to 
finished  products  or  unflnUhed  oils  for 
further  refining; 
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(b)  "Finished  products"  means  liquid  hy- 
drocarbon products  used  or  useful  without 
further  processing  other  than  mechanical 
blending  for  the  production  of  energy  for 
heating  or  as  a  source  of  mechanical  power. 

(c)  "Crude  oil"  means  a  mixture  of  liquid 
or  gaseous  hydrocarbons  that  are  produced 
from  natural  underground  reservoirs,  and 
which  are  liquid  at  atmospheric  pressures 
after  production. 

(d)  "Liquid  hydrocarbons"  means  any 
liquid  composed  of  hydrogen  and  carbon 
molecules,  and  includes  such  hydrocarbons 
derived  from  tar  sands,  oil  shale  or  liquefac- 
tion of  coal. 

(e)  "Company"  means  any  business  enter- 
prise of  any  natvire  whatsoever,  and  shall 
Include  but  not  be  limited  to  corporations, 
trtists,  unincorporated  associations,  partner- 
ships, and  sole  proprietorships. 

(f)  "AflEUlate"  means  rjiy  company  owned 
or  controlled  by  another  company,  or  which 
owns  or  controls  another  company,  or  Is  un- 
der common  ownership  or  control  with  an- 
other company;  where  the  terms  "own"  or 
"ownership"  refer  to  ownership  of  a  substan- 
tial Interest,  and  the  term  "control"  refers 
to  control  by  stock  Interest,  representation 
on  the  board  of  directors  or  simUar  govern- 
ing body  of  the  controlled  company,  or  con- 
trol by  contract,  agreement,  or  trust  rela- 
tionship with  other  stockholders,  or  other- 
wise. 

(g)  "Independent  refiner"  means  a  com- 
pany operating  a  refinery  of  which  not  more 
than  26  per  centum  of  the  total  Input  is 
derived  from  crude  oil  produced  by  or  on 
behalf  of  such  company  or  any  affiliate  of 
such  company;  and  which  sells  at  least  half 
of  the  total  of  finished  products  produced 
In  its  refinery  or  refineries  to  companies  not 
affiliated  with  It  for  resale  at  wholesale  or 
retail  under  brands  not  owned  or  controUed 
by  such  refinery  company. 

(h)  "Pipeline  Company"  means  a  company 
engaged  In  any  way  in  the  transportation 
of  oil  by  pipeline  or  partly  by  pipeline. 

DIVESTTTtmE     OF   PIPEUNB   FACtUTIES 

Sec.  4.  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  1  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1  (8) ) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
(8)  In  such  paragraph;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph 
the  following  subparagraph  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  pipe- 
line company  subject  to  this  chapter  to 
transport  to,  frcHn,  or  within  any  State,  ter- 
ritory, or  the  District  of  Columbia  any  crude 
oil  or  other  liquid  hydrocarbon,  or  any  fin- 
ished product,  which  la  produced  or  manu- 
factured by  such  pipeline  company  or  any 
company  which  is  an  affiliate  of  such  pipeline 
company." 

DIVESTmjRE    OF    PHODUCING   FACILITIES 

Sec.  5.  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  except  as  specifically  provided  herein, 
no  company  operating  a  refinery,  other  than 
an  Indeptendent  refiner,  shall  at  the  same 
time  own  or  control  any  interest  of  any  na- 
ture whatsoever,  directly  or  through  any 
affiliate,  in  any  company  engaged  In  the  ex- 
ploration for,  development  of,  or  production 
of  crude  oil  or  other  liquid  hydrocarbons. 

DIVESTITUKE    OF    MARKETING    FACIUTIKS 

Sec.  e.  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  except  as  speclflcaUy  provided  herein, 
no  company  operating  a  refinery,  other  than 
an  independent  refiner,  shall  at  the  same 
time  own  or  control  any  Interest  of  any  na- 
ture whatsoever,  directly  or  through  any  af- 
filiate, in  any  company  engaged  in  the  mar- 
keting of  finished  products:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  any  such  company  may  maintain 
and  operate  facilities  for  the  sale  and  de- 
livery of  such  finished  products  directly  from 
a  refinery. 


DIVESTMENT  PLANS  AND  FINANCIAL  ACCOtTNTING 

Sec  7.  (a)  The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  in  accordance  with  such  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  promulgate  to  carry  out  the  puri>oses 
of  this  Act,  shaU  require  companies  holding 
ownership  Interests  In  facilities  which  are 
prohibited  by  this  Act,  to  submit,  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
plans  for  the  divestment  of  such  ownership 
Interests,  whether  represented  by  securities, 
or  otherwise.  If,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing,  the  Commission  shall  find  such 
plan,  as  submitted  or  as  modified  by  Com- 
mission order,  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  fair  and  equitable 
to  the  persons  affected  by  it.  the  Commission 
by  order  shall  approve  such  plan  and  shall 
thereafter  take  such  action,  by  application 
to  a  court  for  appointment  of  a  trustee,  or 
receiver,  or  for  such  other  order  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  enforce  such  plan:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  Commission  shaU  not  ap- 
prove any  plan  which  wiU  not  substantially 
accomplish  the  necessary  divestment  on  or 
before  January  1, 1977. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  Immediately 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  financial  accounting  of  companies  sub- 
ject to  this  Act,  to  insure  careful  segregation 
of  operations  of  such  companies  in  each  level 
of  Industry  operation,  separately  calculating 
and  reporting  capital  and  operating  costs, 
and  profits,  for  operations  relating  to  crude 
oU  production,  operation  of  each  refinery, 
operation  of  pipelines,  and  operation  of  mar- 
keting facilities. 

OPERATIONS    PENDING    DIVESTMENT 

Sec.  8.  Any  company  required  by  the  terms 
of  this  Act  to  divest  property  or  interests 
may  continue  to  operate  such  property  or  in- 
terests under  this  Act  fc^  a  period  not  to 
exceed  one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  without  submission  of  a  pl&n 
or  plans  for  divestment,  and  thereafter  dur- 
ing the  period  required  for  consideration 
and  approval  by  the  Commission  of  a  plan 
submitted,  as  herein  provided.  Such  com- 
pany shall,  however,  in  no  event  continue  to 
operate  or  control  such  property  and  inter- 
ests after  January  1, 1977. 

VIOLATIONS 

Sec.  9.  If  any  company  shall  violate  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  order  Issued  hereunder,  upon  ap- 
plication of  any  Federal  court  by  the  United 
States,  or  any  customer  or  competitor  of  such 
company  or  any  person  affected  by  such  vio- 
lation, such  court  shall  order  the  forfeiture 
to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  $5,000  for 
each  day  such  violation  shall  be  found  to 
have  continued,  and  for  payment  of  the 
costs  and  expenses  of  suit,  Including,  If  a 
private  enforcement  action,  an  informer's  fee 
to  be  calculated  in  like  manner  to  those 
provided  by  law  relating  to  the  collection  of 
import  duties  or  other  taxes. 

Excerpts  From  Senator  Nelson's  Remarks 
ON  Educational  Television,  October  14, 
1971,  WHA  Television,  Wisconsin 

Prior  to  government  placing  new  restric- 
tions on  the  activities  of  any  segment  of  our 
society,  there  must  be  overwhelming  evi- 
dence supporting  the  need  for  such  action. 
In  my  opinion,  years  of  congressional  study 
have  constructed  a  case  for  drastic  steps  to 
be  taken  In  the  area  of  retaU  distribution  of 
gasoline  and  related  products. 

When  this  Industry  was  In  its  Infancy,  the 
Congress  discerned  the  obvious  detrimental 
public  consequences  of  the  one  man  control 
which  then  existed.  In  1911.  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  the  Standard  Oil  case,  which 
broke  up  the  Standard  OU  Trust.  Since  that 
time  little  has  been  done  to  Insure  that  the 
benefits  this  action  offered  both  to  business 
and  the  public  would  remain  effective. 


Today  the  industry  Is  one  of  the  economic 
giants  operating  m  this  country.  Some 
225,000  retaU  outlets  with  annual  sales  In 
excess  of  $25  billion  supply  consumers  with 
over  90  billion  gallons  of  gasoline  and  other 
products.  These  figxires  represent  staggerln;^ 
multiples  of  growth  since  1911. 

Through  the  years,  as  the  demand  fc  ■ 
product  increased,  there  has  been  a  constant 
movement  to  a  re-concentration  of  power 
within  the  industry.  Today  a  mere  handful 
of  men,  representing  11  oU  companies,  con- 
trol the  Industry  from  the  wellheads  to  the 
consumer.  The  court  decision  of  1911  h8."> 
been  effectively  nullified.  I  think  It  is  time 
the  interests  of  the  public  and  the  retailer 
were  again  considered  and  new  legislation 
enacted  to  restore  competitive  balance 
within  the  Industry. 

The  Roosevelt  Committee  of  the  mid-50's; 
the  Hart  Committee,  plus,  a  study  by  my 
staff  spanning  4  years  have  produced  a  sorry 
picture  of  this  Industry,  which  enjoys  a 
captive  market  for  its  product.  It  exhibits 
little  regard  for  the  well-being  of  its  re- 
taUers.  .  .  . 

Time  wlU  not  permit  a  full  statement  of 
the  abuses  uncovered  within  this  Industry, 
such  as,  short  leases  for  retaUers.  unwar- 
ranted cancellations,  artificially  Induced 
price  variances,  forced  trinket  "give  aways", 
which  are  only  beneficial  to  the  oU  com- 
panies; and  on  and  on. 

I  think  there  Is  an  answer  to  this  problem 
I  have  prepared  a  BUI  for  introduction  in 
the  Senate  w^hich  will  prohibit  producers  of 
gasolines  from  owning  and  operating  retail 
outlets.  The  public  wUl  benefit  from  a  sys- 
tem which  wlU  then  provide  for  the  free  op- 
eration of  the  retaU  gasoline  market,  and 
225.000  retaUers  wUl  become  true  independ- 
ent businessmen,  with  the  opportxinity  to 
decide  their  own  destinies. 

The  oil  companies  wUl  doubtlessly  issue  a 
unanimoxis  cry  that  such  legislation  Is  a 
blow  to  the  free  enterprise  system.  To  them  I 
say — it  is  designed  to  make  that  system  work, 
not  for  the  privileged  few,  but  for  the  many 
independent  businessmen  who  are  now  vic- 
tims of  a  powerful  oligarchy. 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Feb.  19,  1974 1 
Seek  Law  on  Gas  Station  Ownership 

Madison,  Wis. — A  newly  formed  coalition 
of  Wisconsin's  3.600  independent  retail  gaso- 
line dealers  has  hired  lobbyists  to  push  leg- 
islation that  would  outlaw  station  owner- 
ship by  major  oil  companies. 

The  cosaition  hired  three  Milwaukee  attor- 
neys who  registered  Monday  as  lobbyists  for 
the  Wisconsin  Gasoline  Dealers  Co-ordinating 
Committee. 

They  immediately  sought  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  their  draft  bill  that  would  make  it 
illegal  for  a  major  oil  firm  to  own  a  retail 
outlet. 

The  attorneys,  and  several  Independent 
dealers,  spent  Monday  in  Madison  meeting 
with  aides  to  Gov.  Lucey.  and  with  state 
energy  advisor  Stanley  Tork.  They  were  hop- 
ing to  meet  soon  with  Atty.  Gen.  Robert  W. 
Warren. 

York  and  Lucey's  legal  counsel,  David 
Hase.  agreed  in  principle  with  the  coalition 
that  preservation  of  the  independent  retailer 
is  the  goal  of  state  government. 

The  coalition  Is  seeking  amendments  to 
the  state's  antitrust  laws  to  prohibit  station 
ownership,  and  it  wants  new  contract  laws 
to  protect  independent  dealers  from  what 
the  coalition  members  call  harassment  by 
the  major  firms. 

Atty.  Raymond  Krueger  told  Hase  that 
Independents  are  being  squeezed  out  of  busi- 
ness by  major  oil  firms  that  "arbltrarilr 
terminate  contracts"  with  the  dealer. 

"If  this  continues  miKh  longer,  the  oil 
companies  wUl  have  achieved  their  goal — 
running  the  Independents  out  of  business," 
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said  Atty.  WUlIam  E.  Glassner,  Jr..  another 
representative  of  the  coAlltlon. 

The  coalition  Is  comprised  of  the  Wlsco 
Retail  Gasoline  Dealers  Association,  the  CTark 
Oil  Dealers  Association  and  unorganized  In- 
dependent dealers. 

The  dealers  want  more  contractual  protec- 
Uoa  through  state  laws.  They  maintain  that 
present  law  permits  major  firms  to  force  them 
to  purchase  batteries,  tires  and  accessories 
from  the  major  Arms  at  the  prices  the  majors 
tiemand. 

If  they  don't  abide  by  the  major  com- 
pany's demands  they  dont  get  gasoline,  or 
they  are  harassed  by  other  company  threats 
the  dealers  told  Hase. 

Hase  said  Lacey  supports  the  preservation 
of  the  independent  oil  retailers,  but  he  said 
he  Is  not  certain  whether  forcing  the  major 
firms  out  of  the  retail  market  Is  the  answer. 
The  independent  dealers  said  that  major 
firms  have  closed  iO'^c  to  62%  of  the  retail 
ouUets  seUlng  their  brands  was  a  company 
owned  station  and  that  none  of  those  closed 
was  a  company  owned  station. 

Arthur  Johnson,  vice  president  of  the  re- 
taU  dealers  group,  said  one  major  firm  closed 
9  of  13  outlets  m  Madison  recently,  all  inde- 
pendent owner  operated. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  24,  1974] 
Repot^t  DivESTrrrrRjE  Urged 
(By  Morton  Mints) 
Putting  some  of  the  blame  for  high  fuel 
prices  and  Inadequate  refinery  capacity  on  a 
lack  of  competition  among  the  nation's  eight 
largest   ©a    companies,    the    Federal    Trade 
OoramlsBlon  staff  is  seeking  to  force  them  to 
■ell  40  to  60  percent  of  their  reflnerv  ca- 
pacity. •' 

Ten  to  13  new  firms  would  be  fonned  to 
buy  the  divested  refineries,  under  a  tenta- 
tive proposal  by  the  FTC's  Bureau  of  Com- 
petition. 

If  the  industry  had  been  organized  "to  de- 
pend upon  free  markeU,  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  present  shortage  of  refinery  capacity 
would  have  arisen."  the  staff  said. 

In  addition  to  the  refinery  dlvestittire,  the 
bureau  said,  the  newly  formed  firms  also 
should  acquire  pipelines  owned  by  the  oU 
oompanlea.  as  weU  as  the  Joint-venture 
plpeUn«s. 

The  proposal  U  the  first  specific  disclosure 
of  the  relief  sought  by  the  bureau  to  satisfy 
the  antitrust  complaint  it  filed  July  17 
•gainst  the  companies— Exxon,  Texaco  Gulf 
Mobil,  Standard  of  California,  Standard  of 
Indiana,  SheU  and  Atlantic  Richfield. 

An  of  the  companies  have  said  they  are 
Innocent  of  the  FTC  staff's  charge  that  they 
have  Joined  at  least  since  1950  to  monop- 
olize  refining  and  to  maintain  a  noncom- 
petitive structure  of  refining  in  "the  relevant 
market"— the  East  and  Gulf  coasts  and 
parts  of  the  mid-continent. 

The  proposed  remedies  would  bring  con- 
sumers "significant  benefits"  by  ImposlnB 
compeUtlon  "where  it  has  been  present  onlv 
rarely."  the  staff  contended. 

Its  recommendaUons  are  In  a  141 -page 
"pre-dlscovery  statement"  filed  Friday  with 
Administrative  Law  Judge  Donald  R.  Moore 
who  will  hold  a  hearing  and  make  a  recom- 
mendation  to  the   commission. 

The  proceeding  Is  certain  to  go  into  the 
courts.  A  final  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
is  believed  to  be  eight  to  10  years  off. 

The  proposed  divestitures  would  make  the 
new  refinery  firms  "viable  and  independ- 
ent." because  they  would  have  the  assured 
access  to  major  pipelines  'needed  in  a  com- 
petitive market,  the  staff  statement  said. 

Moreover,  the  statement  said,  dlvestlttire 
would  encourage  efficient  Independent 
marketers  to  expand  because  their  sources 
of  supply  would  be  safe. 

•If  consumers  choose  to  have  more  low- 
priced  gasoline  without  amenities,  their  de- 


mand win  encourage  Uidependents  to  buy 
more  from  a  genuine  market,"  the  bureau 
said. 

It  also  asked  for  a  ban  on  future  refinery 
acquisitions  by  the  eight  companies,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  limit  on  their  Joint  ventures  and  on 
their  exchanges  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products. 

Through  "common  courses  of  action  "  the 
defendants  opposed  the  refinery  that  'occi- 
dental Petroleum  wanted  to  build  for  New 
England  In  Machlasport.  Maine,  in  1960  the 
statement  said. 

The  statement,  signed  bv  staff  counsel  Rob- 
ert E.  Uedquist.  said  the  felght  companies- 
each  integrated  from  the  wellhead  to  the  gas 
pump— are  so  Interdependent  that  "in  virtu- 
ally every  facet  of  their  operation,  they  have 
common  rather  than  competitive  Interests." 

For  example,  the  staff  said,  all  but  ARCO 
and  Standard  of  Indiana  are  partners  In  the 
Iranian  Oil  Consortium  and.  In  addition  are 
members  of  other  Joint  International  ven- 
tures in  the  Middle  East.  Thus,  each  Is  the 
others'  "confldanf  and  has  "a  solid  commu- 
nity of  Interest  .  .  .  which  fosters  coopera- 
tion rather  than  competition."  the  statement 
said. 

^  Moreover,  the  staff  said,  the  eight  firms  are. 
to  some  extent  .  .  .  commonly  rather  than 
Independently  owned."  The  statement  cited 
a  "suggestive"  example:  "Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  through  various  nomlness  is  both  the 
largest  shareholder  in  Atlantic  Richfield  and 
the  second  largest  shareholder  of  Mobil 
Clearly  it  Is  not  In  Chase  Manhattan's  inter- 
est to  promote  vigorous  competition  between 
them." 

Ties  between  the  banks  and  the  eight  com- 
panies are  so  strong  that  they  "enjoy  an 
Identity  of  Interest. "  the  staff  said.  Com- 
petitors find  it  difficult  tio  get  financing  for 
refineries  because  the  major  New  York  City 
banks  do  not  want  to  "Jeopardize"  their  own 
investments,  the  staff  sal«.  A  refinery  with  a 
dally  capacity  of  250.000  barrels  costs  up  to 
aOO  mUllon. 

"Investment  decisions  ere  made  together 
by  firms  in  Joint  ventures."  the  staff  con- 
tinued. "Loans  are  sought  from  financial  in- 
stitutions on  whose  boards  .  .  .  there  are 
representatives  of  other  petroleum  compa- 
nies. Even  in  their  polltlOBl  and  public  rela- 
tions activities  the  major  firms  act  in  unison. 

"In  short,"  the  staff  concluded,  "at  no  point 
in  their  operation  do  respondents  engage  in 
genuinely  independent  b«iavior.  Rather,  an 
Intense  awareness  of  a  cocimunlty  of  inter- 
est characterizes  all  of  their  activities  and 
multiplies  the  Impact  of  their  concentration 
into  monopoly  power." 
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[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  25,  1974] 
PTC  Staff  Urges  Big  Oil  Pdims'  DivESTrruRE 

OF  40  TO  60  Percent  of  Refikeries.  Ail 

Ptfelinks 

(By  Mitchell  C.  Lynch) 
Washington.— A  special  staff  report  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  recommends  that 
eight  of  the  nations  largest  oil  companies 
be  forced  to  divest  themseKes  of  40 '7  to  00 '^i 
of  their  refining  operations. 

The  report  was  filed  by  the  FTC  staff  to 
buttress  its  complaint  against  the  companies 
that  they  have  monopoly  control  of  the  na- 
tion's oU  industry.  This  stranglehold,  the 
report  says,  is  direcUy  linked  to  the  current 
fuel  shortage  and  is  causing  higher  prices 
for  nearly  all  types  of  fual.  including  gaso- 

Named  in  the  original  complaint  Issued 
last  summer  were  Exxon  Corp.,  New  York- 
Texaco  Inc.,  New  York;  Gulf  Oil  Corp' 
Pittsbiu-gh:  MobU  on  Corp..  New  York- 
Standard  OU  Co.  of  California.  Saii 
Francisco;  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana) 
Chicago:  SheU  OU  Co.,  Houston,  and  Atlan- 
tic Richfield  Co.,  New  Yoik.  All  companies 
previously  have  denied  th«  charges. 


♦u'^^.^^^'P^^^  '■^P°''*  further  recommends 
that  these  companies  be  forced  to  give  un 
control  of  all  their  pipelines.  The  refinlne 
operations  and  pipeline  faculties  would  be 
divested  to  lo  to  13  "new"  companies  that 
would  be  spun  off  from  the  oU  companies 
the  report  recommends.  It  adds  that  provi- 
sion should  be  established  to  make  sure  the 
OU  companies  wo-jldn't  have  any  control  of 
the  new  pipeline  companies. 

INEFFlCIENr,    COSTLY    OJERATIONS    CITED 

The  report,  for  the  first  time,  lists  specifi- 
cally what  the  PTC  staff  wants  done  to  end 
what  It  says  is  a  monopoly  setup  that  for 
years  has  maintained  strong  barriers  against 
any  competition.  Shielding  themselves  from 
outside  interference,  these  companies  have 
been  able  to  operate  both  Inefficiently  and  at 
unwarranted  expenses  to  Consumers  the  re- 
port charges. 

The  report  was  turned  aver  to  an  FTC  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  as  part  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings that  are  expected  to  take  years  to 
complete.  If  the  PTC  Judge  agrees  with  the 
complaint,  he  would  make  a  recommenda- 
tion for  action  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
missioners. If  the  commlaWoners  follow  the 
administrative  Judge's  ruling,  the  oU  com- 
panies could  take  their  appeals  to  the  courts 

Not  only  do  the  companies  work  at  close 
ranks  with  each  other,  th«  staff  report  coa- 
tmued,  but  they  bring  major  financial  insti- 
tutions into  their  baUiwfck  to  help  their 
cause.  ^ 

For  example,  the  report  says  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  'is  both  the  Urgest  shareholder 
in  Atlantic  Richfield  and  the  second  largest 
shareholder  in  MobU."  The  upshot:  "Clearly 
it  Isn't  in  Chase  Manhattan's  interest  to 
promote  vigorous  competition  between 
theni  •  the  report  says.  (Large  banks  have 
steadfastly  denied  they  infiuenoe  company 
policies  through  their  trust-fund  holdings  ) 

The  chief  way  the  compRnies  block  com- 
petition is  to  keep  crude-oU  prices  "arti- 
ficlaUy  high."  the  report  says.  To  these  com- 
panies, which  control  exploration,  pumping 
piping,  refining  and  sales,  high  crude  prices' 
are  merely  bookkeeping  tnansfers"  that  are 
passed  on  to  the  consumet  in  the  form  of 
higher  fuel  prices. 

However,  to  any  independent  company 
higher  crude  prices  mean  "out  of  pocket 
costs. '  the  report  claims.  "Consequently  re- 
fining has  been  rendered  l«ss  attractive"  to 
smaller  companies  thinking  of  getting  into 
the  oil -processing  business. 

ENERCT    CRISIS    AS    AM    EXAICPLE 

The  (Tun-ent  fuel  squeece  "dramaticaUy 
Illustrates"  the  "Uls"  of  the  oil-company 
setup,  the  report  asserts.  Ftorcing  the  com- 
panies  to  make  the  divestitures  "wUl  work 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  erf  the  present 
savf*^*  refinery   capacity,"   the   report 

Whafs  more,  the  report  says,  "The  con- 
sumer pays  twice"  because  qf  the  companies' 
market  power,  "both  directly  in  the  form 
of  higher  prices  and  indirectly  in  that  so- 
ciety s  resources  aren't  aUocftted  in  the  most 
efficient  manner." 

The  companies  have  full  say  on  prices  be- 
cause they  control  production,  pipelines  and 
international  crude  oU."  Tkls  power  is  bol- 
?:^  ,  7  '*^^'''  exploitation  of  state  and 
federal  legislation,  particularly  state  pro- 
rationing  laws  and  the  oil  Import  quota" 
This  enables  companies  to  prevent  any  in- 
crease In  supply  from  upsetting  their  posted 
prices.  *^ 

An  example  of  the  companies'  muscle,  the 
report  says,  was  their  succjessful  move  to 
block  construction  of  a  refiaery  to  be  built 
by  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.  in  Machlas- 
port, Maine,  in  1960.  That  jcflnery  was  de- 
signed to  provide  petroleum  products  for  the 
New  England  area,  which  currently  is  being 
hard  hit  by  the  fuel  shortage. 


^ 
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Summary    of    P»bi    Enterprise    in    piirBO- 
LEUM  Act  of  1974 

Section  1  contains  the  short  title  of  the 
measure. 

Section  2  recites  detailed  findings  by  the 
Congress  concernings:  the  applicabiUty  of 
a  section  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act — 
which  divorces  the  business  of  transporting 
by  railroad,  commodities  in  interstate  com- 
merce from  their  manufacture — to  the  petro- 
leum industry;  the  present  highly  concen- 
trated organization  of  the  industry,  its  effect 
frustrating  the  national  policy  in  several 
areas;  the  policy  of  competitive  free  enter- 
prise capitalism  generally;  energy  policy  pro- 
visions for  an  ample  supply  of  petroleum 
products  at  reasonable  costs  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce;  in  carrying  out  for- 
eign policy  in  important  areas;  and  in  main- 
taining the  stabUity  and  purchasing  power 
of  the  United  States  currency.  This  Section 
also  finds  that  it  is  therefore  essential  to 
reorganize  the  petroleum  Industry  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  possible  effective  policy 
decisions  in  these  areas  whUe  at  the  some 
time  protecting  the  interests  of  investors. 

Section  2  defines  the  critical  terms  used 
in  the  legislation.  PartlcvUarly,  it  defines  the 
term  "afflUate"  of  a  company  as  including 
parents,  subsidiaries  or  companies  under 
common  control  with  such  companies, 
whether  such  relationship  is  estabUshed  by 
ownership,  direct  or  Indirect  interlocking 
directorates,  by  contract  or  by  any  other 
means.  It  also  specifically  defines  an  "inde- 
pendent refiner,"  a  company  excepted  from 
the  divestment  provisions  of  other  sections 
of  the  Act,  as  a  company  operating  a  refinery 
of  which  not  more  than  25%  of  the  total 
input  is  derived  from  crude  oil  produced 
by  or  for  such  refiner  or  any  affiliate,  and 
which  sells  at  least  haU  of  its  total  finished 
products  through  other  than  owned  or  con- 
trolled  marketing   facilities. 

Section  4  prohibits  integration  into  pipe- 
line transportation.  This  is  accomplished  by 
an  amendment  to  the  Interstate -Commerce 
Act  to  prohibit  any  common  carrteV  pipe- 
line from  transporting  crude  oil,  otlfct  liquid 
hydrocarbons,  or  finished  product^,  if  the 
commodity  transported  is  owned  by  the  pipe- 
line or  any  affiliate.  This  provision  is  similar 
to  the  "commodities  clause"  provision  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Acts  imposing  lim- 
itations on  railroads,  and  is  in  form  an 
amendment  to  that  provision. 

Section  5  prohibits  any  company  operating 
a  refinery,  other  than  an  independent  refiner, 
from  owning  or  controlling  any  Interest  lu 
exploration  for,  development  of  or  produc- 
tion of  crude  oil  or  other  liquid  hydrocar- 
bons, including  synthetics. 

Section  6  is  a  simUar  prohibition  relating 
to  marketing  faculties,  forbidding  any  com- 
pany operating  a  refinery,  other  than  an  in- 
dependent refiner,  from  owning.  controUlng 
or  operating  faciUties  for  the  sale  of  finished 
products,  other  than  those  facUiftes  neces- 
sary for  sale  of  produce  directly  from  the 
refinery. 

Section  7  makes  provision  for  procedures 
to  accomplish  the  divestment  of  properties 
which  would  otherwise  be  held  In  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  As  with  public 
utility  holding  companies,  the  Seciirltles  and 
Exchange  Commission  is  given  authority  to 
receive  and  consider  divestment  plans  filed 
by  Integrated  companies.  If  the  Commission 
finds  such  plan  as  submitted,  or  as  modified 
by  the  Commission,  to  be  fair  and  equitable 
m  Its  protection  of  Investor  Interests,  and 
to  be  In  accord  with  the  purposes  of  the  Act, 
It  Is  authorized  to  approve  the  plan  and  di- 
rect Its  Implementation.  Pending  approval 
of  any  plan,  however,  the  Commission  Is  di- 
rected to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for 
petroleum  company  accounting  which  wUl 
effectively  segregate  the  costs,  both  capita] 
and  operating,  and  the  profits,  which  are  ap- 
propriately allocable  to  each  level  of  company 
operation. 


Section  8  makes  necessary  aUowance  for 
operations  during  the  period  before  divesti- 
ture can  be  accomplished,  it  permits  com- 
panies otherwise  subject  to  the  prcAlUthxtf 
of  Section  5  and  6  of  the  Act  to  continue 
operations  for  one  year  prior  to  the  fiUng  of 
an  appropriate  divestment  plan  with  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  and 
thereafter  during  the  period  required  for  the 
consideration,  approval  and  effectuation  of 
such  a  plan  by  the  Commission. 

Section  9  imposes  penalties  for  the  viola- 
tion of  the  Act,  to  consist  of  a  forfeitiu-e  of 
$5,000  for  each  day  a  company  is  in  viola- 
tion. It  also  provides  that  this  forfeiture  can 
be  declared  by  appUcation  to  a  United  States 
District  Court  at  the  request  of  the  United 
States  or  any  customer  or  competitor  of  the 
company,  or  of  any  other  person  affected  by 
the  violation.  In  the  event  suit  Is  brought 
by  private  Interests,  an  appropriate  Inform- 
er's fee  Is  to  be  paid,  calculated  as  are  those 
fees  allowable  in  customs  or  tax  matters. 
Costs  and  expenses  of  suit  are  also  to  be 
allowed  a  successfiU  private  party. 


TRADE    WITH   THE   SOVIET  UNION 
AND  RHODESIA 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, like  many  Americans,  the  Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch,  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va.,  is 
deeply  concerned  over  the  dual  standard 
employed  by  the  State  Department.  The 
Times-Dispatch  editorial  of  Wednesday, 
AprU  3,  1974,  entitled  "No  and  Yes,"  dis- 
cusses the  matter  of  trade  with  two  na- 
tions and  the  attitude  of  the  State  De- 
partment. The  two  nations  are  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Rhodesia. 

The  State  Department  advocates 
trade  concessions  to  Soviet  Russia  and 
this  very  same  State  Department  advo- 
cates an  embargo  on  trade  with 
Rhodesia. 

This  embargo  on  trade  with  Rhodesia 
is  advocated  even  though  such  an  em- 
bargo would  mean  that  the  United  States 
would  become  dependent  on  Communist 
Russia  for  a  vital  war  material;  namely, 
chrome.  All  of  U.S.  needs  must  be  im- 
ported. 

There  are  only  three  nations  in  the 
world  with  large  deposits  of  chromium 
and  those  nations  are  Rhodesia,  South 
Africa,  and  Russia.  The  largest  of  all  the 
deposits  are  in  Rhodesia. 

When  Rhodesian  chrome  is  embargoed, 
that  means  that  the  United  States  must 
rely  for  the  largest  part  of  its  chrome 
needs  upon  Russia;  yet,  it  is  because  of 
Russia,  it  is  because  of  the  potential 
threat  to  world  peace  posed  by  Russia, 
that  the  American  taxpayers  are  spend- 
ing some  $80  billion  a  year  for  defense. 

Thus,  to  many  Americans,  the  attitude 
of  the  State  Department  makes  little 
sense.  It  says  on  the  one  hand  that  we 
want  to  embargo  trade  with  Rhodesia, 
which  by  no  conceivable  stretch  of  the 
imagination  can  be  considered  a  threat 
to  world  peace  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  want  to  give  special  trade  concessions 
to  Soviet  Russia  which  we  all  recognize 
is  a  potential  threat  to  world  peace. 

Incidentally,  I  put  this  question  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger  when  he  ap- 
peared to  testify  before  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 
I  said  this  to  him: 

In  your  Judgment,  is  Rhodesia  a  threat  to 
world  peace? 


Secretary  Kissinger's  reply  was  one 
word,  "No." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  from  the  Rich- 
mond Times -Dispatch  printed  in  tha 
Record.  The  editor  of  the  editoricd  pate 
is  Edward  Grimsley.  The  chairman  and 
publisher  is  David  Termant  Bryan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorirl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor:), 
as  follows: 

No  AND  Yes 
In  determining  its  official  views  toward 
other  countries,  should  the  United  States  be 
decisively  influenced  by  their  domestic  char- 
acteristics and  mternal  governmental  pol- 
icies? Well,  no  and  yes.  "No"  in  the  case  of 
the  Soviet  Union  but  "yes"  in  the  case  of 
tiny  Rhodesia.  This,  in  effect,  is  what  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  admitted  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  recently  in 
response  to  a  series  of  piercing  questions  from 
Virginia  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr. 

Mr.  Kissinger  had  appeared  before  the 
committee  to  support  a  trade  bill  that  would 
give  most  favored  nation  treatment  to  Rus- 
sia, a  concession  exposed  by  some  congress- 
men who  object  to  the  Soviet  Union's  re- 
fusal to  permit  its  Jewish  citizens  to  emigrate 
more  freely.  Calling  the  concession  a  "prac- 
tlcal  necessity,"  the  secretary  argued  that 
Russia's  internal  policies  should  not  be  a 
decisive  factor  in  the  formulation  of  Soviet - 
American  trade  arrangements. 

At  that  point,  Mr.  Kissinger  found  hlmse'.f 
in  a  trap  skillfully  set  by  Senator  Byrd.  As 
all  Americans  should  be.  the  senator  Is  of- 
fended by  the  duplicitous  attitudes  ol 
those — including  the  Nixon  administration— 
who  simultaneously  favor  trade  concessions 
for  Russia,  one  of  the  WOTld's  most  oppres- 
sive dictatorships  and  a  continuing  menace 
to  international  peace,  and  a  trade  embargo 
against  Rhodesia,  which  is  a  threat  to  no 
other  country.  Sponsored  by  the  Umted  Na- 
tions, the  embargo  was  conceived  as  punish- 
ment against  Rhodesia  primarily  because  of 
its  internal  racial  policies.  Having  heard  the 
secretary  of  state  Insist  that  Russia's  In- 
ternal affairs  should  not  Influence  American 
policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  Senator  BjTd 
was  eager  to  hear  his  Justification  for  support 
of  the  embargo  against  Rhodesia. 

"You  recognize  our  action  in  embargoing 
trade  with  Rhodesia  as  being  Just?"  Sena- 
tor Byrd  asked  Mr.  Kissinger. 
"Yes." 

"Do  you  regard  the  Soviet  Union  as  being 
governed  by  a  tight  dictatorship,  by  a  very 
few  persons  over  a  great  number  of  Indi- 
viduals?" Senator  Byrd  continued. 

"I  consider  the  Soviet  Union,  yes.  as  a 
dictatorship  of  an  oligarchic  nature,  that  is, 
of  a  small  number  of  people  in  the  Polit- 
buro," repUed  Mr.  Kissinger. 

"In  your  Judgment,  is  Rhodesia  a  threat  to 
world  peace?" 
"No,"  answered  Mr.  Kissinger. 
"In  your  Judgment,  is  Russia  a  potential 
threat  to  world  peace?" 

'I  think."'  said  the  secretary,  "the  Soviet 
Union  has  the  military  capacity  to  disturb 
the  peace,  yes." 

"In  your  Judgment,  does  Russia  have  a 
more  democratic  government  than  Rho- 
desla?" 
"No,"  Mr.  Kissinger  conceded. 
One  can  almost  see  the  secretary  squirming 
in  the  witness  chair.  As  the  question  tog  con- 
tinued, Mr.  Kissinger  finally  offered  a  flimsy 
excuse  for  the  embargo.  It  was  not  motivated 
by  Rhodesia's  toternal  policies,  he  said,  so 
much  as  by  "the  fact  that  a  minority  has 
estabUshed  a  separate  state  ..." 

"Wen,  then,"  Senator  Byrd  concluded, 
'you  say  it  is  because  RhodesU  seeks  to 
establish  her  own  government.  Is  that  not 
what  the  United  States  did  In  1776?' " 

Despite  Mr.  Kissingers  efforts  to  find 
other    reasons     to    Justify     the    boycotting 
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««alnfit  Rhodesia,  the  truth  Is  that  It  was 
Inspired  by  foreign  disapproval  of  Rhodesia's 
internAl  racial  poUcles.  Though  blacks  con- 
stitute an  orerwhelmlng  majority  of  Rho- 
«<eslas  population.  Its  -gOTemment  Is  oon- 
trolled  by  whites  and  U  accuced  of  purstilng 
discriminatory  policies  against  blacks.  But 
many  of  the  yery  same  people  who  castigate 
the  Bhodeslan  govermnent  for  its  racial 
policies  endorse  diplomatic  a&d  economic 
intimacy  with  Russia,  which  keeps  all  of 
Its  people  under  the  brutal  heel  of  totali- 
tarianism. 

Whether  Rhodesia's  Internal  policies  are 
good  or  bad.  they  are  Rhodesia's  own  busi- 
ness. Besides,  if  "practical  necessity"  is 
as  Mr.  Kissinger  suggested,  a  paraniount 
factor  In  shaping  American  foreign  policy. 
there  ia  one  compelling  practical  reason  the 
United  States  should  not  support  an  embargo 
against  Rhodesia.  It  is  a  major  source  of 
chrome,  a  metal  vital  4p  the  American  de- 
fense Industry  In  partVjular  and  to  our 
domestic  economy  in  general.  Denied 
Rhodeslan  chrome  as  a  result  of  the  em- 
bargo, we  become  dependent  upon — of  aU 
nations— Russia,  the  major  potenUal  threat 
to  America's  survlral. 


approve  such  a  change   as  has   been 
agreed  to  by  Secretary  Kissinger. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  a  resolu- 
tion has  been  signed  by  34  Senators, 
pledging  that  they  will  not  support  such 
a  proposal. 

That  means  that  any  such  proposal  is 
dead,  because  any  change  in  the  treaty 
with  Panama  requires  a  two-thirds  vote 
I  submit  that  this  body  will  not  vote  by 
a  two-thirds  majority  to  give  away  the 
Panama  Canal. 

I  believe  that  the  State  Department 
is  out  of  touch  with  reality  when  it  be- 
heves  the  Senate  will  give  two-thirds 
approval  to  changing  a  treaty  to  elimi- 
nate U.6.  sovereignty  over  the  Panama 
Canal. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr,  President,  that 
the  sooner  the  Panamanians  understand 
this,  the  better  off  both  coimtries  will 
be. 
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TBR  PANAMA  CANAL 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
oent.     the     Virginia     Legislature     has 
adopted  a  resolutiim  urging  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to— 

Keject  any  encroachment  upon  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States  of  America 
over  the  Panama  Canal  and  insist  that  the 
terms  of  the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  Treaty  of 
1903  as  subaequenuy  amended  be  adhered  to 
and  retained. 

The  patrons  of  this  resolution  are 
Senators  Barnes  of  Tazewell  County 
Campbell  of  Hanover  County;  Means  of 
Caroline  County;  and  Willey  of  Rich- 
mond oty.  Senator  WiUey,  incidentally 
Us  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Vir- 

SrA?^**—*"*'  **»«  *«n*or  member  of 
uiaCtXKly. 

Senators  Hopkins  of  Roanoke  city- 
Aldhlzer  of  Rockingham  County  Bu- 
chanan of  Wise  County:  Canada  of  Vir- 
enia  Beach;  Bumus  of  Lynchburg- 
Truban  of  Shenandoah  County;  Ander- 
son of  Halifax  County;  Thornton  of 
awera;  Goode  of  Pnmklln  County 
S^'TT^L*?  Chesapeake;  Warren  of 
^wV  J^J'kerson  of  Henrico  County 
and  Michael  of  Charlottesville 

aZ^f  """^"^  ***  "^-eed  to  by  the 
Senate  on  FWaruaiy  22.  1874,  and  by  the 
House  of  Delegates  on  Mareh  8.  1974 

T^i^^'^^T**"  •<="°°  *"  the  Vlr^ia 
Legislature.  In  my  judgment,  this  repre- 
sents the  thinking  of  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia, "i  »if 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  State  De- 
partment Beems  determined  to  give  away 
U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Canal 
which  aorerelgnty  was  obtained  in  per- 
petuity by  treaty  71  years  ago 

The  Secretary  of  State  in  a  ceremony 
In  Panama  recently  encouraged  the  Pan- 
amuiians  to  believe  that  the  United 
«i^  is  committed  to  a  change  In  the 
treaty  which  woold  Eliminate  U  S  sever 
eign  perpetuity. 

If  the  State  Department  had  its  way 
such  would  happen.  * 

But  any  change  in  the  current  treaty 
with  Panama  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  apijroval. 

The  Senate,  In  my  Judgment,  will  not 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Cranston).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roU 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  public  financing  of 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  oflSce,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

AMEM011£NT  NO.  1067 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  up 
my  amendment  No.  1067. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  pnoceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Recobd. 

The  amendment  is  as  fallows : 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  6.  strike  out 
through  line  4  on  page  26  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

■•TVTLB  V— PUBLIC  FINANCING  OP 
FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGNS 

"OEFIMTnOK$ 

"Sec.  501.  When  ustd  in  tkls  Otle— 
"(1)  'candidate'  means  aq  Individual  who 
seeks  nomination  for  elocUon,  or  elecUon  to 
Federal  office,  whether  or  not  he  Is  elected 
and,  for  purposes  of  this  pai*graph,  an  Indi- 
vidual seeks  nomination  for  election,  or  elec- 
tion. If  be  (A)  takes  the  action  necessary 
under  the  law  of  a  State  to  qualify  himself 
for  lujmlnation  tar  election,  or  election  to 
Federal  office,  (B)  receives  contrlbutlona  or 
makes  expenditures,  or  (C)  gives  his  consent 
for  any  other  person  to  receive  contributions 
or    make   expenditures    for   the   purpose   of 


bringing  about  his  nomination  for  election 
or  election,  to  such  office; 

"(2)  'Commission'  means  the  Federal  Elec 
tlon  Commission  established  under  section 
602; 

"(3)  'contribution' — 

"(A)  means  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  ad- 
vance, or  deposit  of  money  or  anything  of 
value,  made  for  the  purpose  of — 

"(1)  Influencing  the  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election,  of  any  person  to  Federal 
office  or  as  a  Presidential  ©r  Vice-Presiden- 
tial elector;  or 

"(11)  Influencing  the  result  of  a  primary 
election  held  for  the  selection  of  delegates 
to  a  national  nominating  convention  of  a 
political  party  or  for  the  expression  of  a 
preference  for  the  nomination  of  persons  for 
election  to  taie  office  of  President; 

"(B)   means  a  contract,  promise,  or  agree- 
ment, whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to 
make  a  contribution  for  aUy  such  purpose; 
"(C)    means  a  transfer  oC  funds  between 
political  committees;  and 

"(D)    means  the  payment,  by  any  person 
other  than  a  candidate  or  pollUcal  commit- 
tee, of  compensation  for  the  personal  services 
of  another  person  which  are  rendered  to  such 
candidate  or  committee  without  charge  for 
any  such  purpose;  but 
"(E)  does  not  Include — 
"(1)    (except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(D) )  the  value  of  personal  $ervloes  rendered 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  candidate  by  an 
individual    who    receives    no    compensation 
from  any  person  for  rendering  such  service; 
"(il)   payments  under  section  509; 
"(HI)  newsstorles,  oommeatarles.  and  ed'- 
torlals    on   broadcast   stations   or   In    news- 
papers, magazines,  and  other  periodical  pub- 
lications (other  than  a  pub»catlon  of  a  po- 
litical party,  a  political  committee   as  de- 
fined m  section  591(d)    of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  a  candidate  or  an  agent  of  any 
of  the  foregoing):  non-parttean  registration 
and  get-out-the-vote  activity;    communica- 
tions by  an  established  membership  organi- 
zation (other  than  a  political  party)   to  Its 
members,  or  by  a  corporation  (not  organized 
for  purely  political  purpose*)    to  Its  stock- 
holders; 

"(4)  'expenditure' mean^— 
"(A)    a   purchase,   payment,    distribution, 
loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or 

anything  of  value,  made  for  the  purpose  of 

"(1)  Influencing  the  nomlaatlon  for  elec- 
tion, or  election,  of  any  person  to  Federal 
office,  or  as  a  Presidential  and  Vice-Presiden- 
tial elector;  or 

"(11)  influencing  the  result  of  a  primary 
held  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  a  na- 
tional nominating  convention  of  a  political 
party  or  for  the  expression  cf  a  preference 
for  the  nomination  of  persocs  for  election 
to  the  office  of  President; 

"(B)  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make 
an  expepditure;  and 

"(C)  a  transfer  of  funds  batween  political 
committees; 

"(5)  'Federal  office'  mean*  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States  or  of  Senator 
or  Representative  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States; 

"(6)  'general  election'  means  any  election, 
Including  special  elections,  held  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  candidate  to  Federal  office; 

"(7)  'major  party  means  a  political  party 
which,  in  the  preceding  general  election  nom- 
inated a  candidate  who — 

"(A)  received,  as  the  candidate  of  that 
party.  25  percent  or  more  of  Ifae  total  num- 
ber of  popular  votes  cast  for  all  candidates 
for  election  to  that  office;  or 

"(B)  received,  as  the  candidate  of  that 
party,  the  largest  number  or  second  larg- 
est nvmiber  of  popular  votes  ca«t  for  any  can- 
didate for  election  to  that  ofllc«; 

"(6)  •minor  partr*  means  a  political  party 
which  Is  not  a  major  political  party; 
"(9)    'political  party*  means  a  committee. 
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association,  or  organization  the  primary 
purpose  of  which  is  to  select  and  to  support 
indivldiials  who  seek  electlooi  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  c^Bce  as  the  candidate  of 
that  committee,  association,  or  organlmtlon; 

"(10)  'prlmazy  election' means  (A)  an  dee- 
tlon,  including  a  ronoS  election,  beld  for 
the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  election 
to  Federal  office,  (B)  a  convention  or  caucus 
of  a  political  party  held  for  tbe  notnlnatlon 
of  such  a  candidate,  (C)  an  election  held  for 
the  selection  of  del^iates  to  a  natlotial  noml- 
oatUig  convention  of  a  political  party,  and 
(D)  an  election  held  for  the  expression  of  a 
preleaxnce  for  the  notnlnatlon  of  persons 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President; 

"(11)  'Repreaentattve'  lnr.Kides  Delegates 
or  Resident  CommlsElaners  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States;  and 

"(12)  'State'  means  each  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  ter- 
ritory or  poEBesslon  of  ttoe  United  States. 

"FEDEEAL    ELECTION    COMICISSION 

"Sec.  502.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  established,  as 
an  independent  establishment  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  seven  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Of  the  seven  mem- 
bers— 

"(A)  two  shall  be  chosen  from  among  indi- 
viduals recommended  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  upon  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
and  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate;  and 

"(B)  two  shall  be  chosen  from  among  indi- 
viduals recommended  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  majority  leader  of  the 
House  and  the  minority  leader  of  the  House. 
The  two  members  appointed  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shaU  not  be  affiliated  with  the 
same  poUtlcal  party;  nor  shall  the  two  mem- 
bers appointed  xmder  subparagraph  (B).  Of 
the  three  members  not  i^>pointed  under  such 
subparagraphs,  no  more  than  two  shall  be 
aShated  with  the  same  political  party. 

"(3)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  for  terms  of  seven  years,  except  that, 
or  the  members  first  appointed — 

"(A)  two  of  the  members  i»t  appointed 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  para- 
graph (2)  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  end- 
ing on  the  AprU  SOth  first  occurring  more 
than  Biz  months  after  the  date  on  which 
they  are  appointed; 

"(B)  one  of  the  members  i^i^jolnted  imder 
paragraph  (2)  (A)  ahaU  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  one  year  after  the  AprU  30  on 
which  the  term  at  Uie  member  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)  at  this  paragraph  ends; 

"(C)  Goe  of  the  members  appointed  under 
PM»graph  (2)  (B)  abaa  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  two  years  thereafter; 

"(D)  one  of  tbe  members  not  i^polnted 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph 
(2)  Shan  be  appointed  for  a  term  ending 
tliree  3rears  thereafter; 

"(E)  one  of  ttie  members  appointed  tmder 
paragraph  (2)  (A)  shall  be  a{H>olnted  for  a 
term  ending  tour  years  thereafter  and 

"(F)  one  of  the  members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (2)  (B)  ShaU  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  five  years  thereafter. 

"(4)  Members  shall  be  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  their  maturity,  experience.  Integrity,  im- 
partiality, and  good  Judgment.  A  member 
may  be  reappointed  to  the  Commission  only 
once. 

"(5)  An  Individual  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  other  than  by  the  expiration 
of  a  term  of  office  shaU  be  appointed  only 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member  be 
succeeds.  Any  vacancy  oeeurrlng  in  the  office 
of  a  member  at  tlie  CoBimlaidon  shall  be 
filled  in  tdae  manner  in  which  that  office 
was  orlglnaUy  fiUed. 
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"(6)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its 
members  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  Chair- 
man and  the  Vtoe  Chairman  shaU  not  be 
affiliated  with  tbe  same  political  party.  The 
Vice  Chairman  shaU  act  as  Chairman  in  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  Chairman,  or  In 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  that  office. 

"(b)  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  Impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission and  four  members  thereof  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  official 
seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shaU  at  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year  report  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  President  concerning  the  action 
it  has  taken;  tbe  names,  salaries,  and  duties 
of  aU  individuals  In  its  employ  and  the 
money  it  has  disbursed;  and  shall  make  such 
further  reports  on  the  matters  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  and  such  recommendations  for 
further  legislation  as  may  appear  desirable. 
"(e)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commis- 
sion ShaU  be  in  or  near  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia but  it  may  meet  or  ex<irclse  any  or 
aU  Its  powers  in  any  State. 

"(f)  The  Commission  shall  appoint  a  Gen- 
eral Counsel  and  an  Executive  Director  to 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commission.  The 
General  Counsel  shaU  be  the  chief  legal  offi- 
cer of  the  Commission.  The  Executive  Direc- 
tor ShaU  be  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tive operations  of  the  Cammlssion  and  shall 
perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  dele- 
gated or  assigned  to  him  from  time  to  time 
by  regulations  or  orders  of  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  shall  not  delegate  the  mak- 
ing of  regulations  regarding  elections  to  the 
Executive  Director. 

"(g)  The  Commission  may  obtain  tbe 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3108  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

"(h)  In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
under  this  title,  tlie  CtMnmlsslon  shall,  to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable,  avaU  Itself 
of  the  assistance.  Including  personnel  and 
facilities,  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  the  D^artment  of  Justice.  The  Comp- 
troUer  General  and  the  Attoniey  General 
are  authorized  to  make  available  to  the  Com- 
mission such  personnel,  faculties,  and  other 
asslstarwe,  with  or  without  reimbursement,  as 
the  Commission  may  request. 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  section  7324  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (d)  (8)  ol  such 
section. 

"(J)(l)  When  the  Commission  submits 
any  budget  estimate  or  request  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  it  ShaU  concurrently  transmit  a  copy 
of  that  estimate  or  request  to  the  Congress. 
"(2)  Whenever  the  Cammlssion  submits 
any  legislative  recommendations,  or  testi- 
mony, or  comments  on  legislation  requested 
by  the  Congress  or  by  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  the  President  or  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  it  shall  concurrently 
transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  c:k>ngres8  or 
to  the  Member  requesting  the  same.  No 
officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  any  authority  to  require  the  Commis- 
sion to  submit  Its  legislative  recommenda- 
tions, or  testimony,  or  comments  on  legis- 
lation, to  any  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  for  approval,  comments,  or  review, 
prior  to  the  submission  of  such  recommen- 
dations, testimony,  or  comments  to  t.>«» 
Congress. 

"(k)  In  verifying  signatures  on  petitions 
required  under  this  title,  the  Commission 
shall  avail  Itself  of  the  assistance.  Including 
personnel  and  facilities,  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  the  extent  thoee  govern- 
ments have  already  established  programs  to 
verify  signatures  on  petitions.  The  Com- 
mission may  make  agreements  with  State 
and  local  governments  to  leiinbttrse  those 
governments  for  such  aoslEtance. 


"powers  or  COMMISSION 


"Sec.  503.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
the  power — 

"(1)  to  make,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  5  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
any  rules  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  this  Act,  Including  rules  defining 
terms  iised  in  this  Act  and  r\iles  establish- 
ing procedures  for  gathering  and  certifying 
signatures  on  petitions  reqiilred  under  this 
title; 

"(2)  to  make  rules  governing  the  manner 
of  its  operations,  organization,  and  per- 
sonnel; 

"(3)  to  require,  by  special  or  general 
orders,  any  person  to  submit  in  writing  re- 
ports and  answers  to  questions  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe;  and  thoee  reports  and 
answers  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Oommis- 
sion  within  such  reasonable  period  and 
under  oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Commission 
may  determine; 

"(4)  to  admicister  oaths; 
"(5)  to  require  by  subpena,  signed  by  the 
Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  all  documentary  ertdenoe  re- 
lating to  the  execution  of  Its  dtrtles; 

"(«)  in  any  proceeding  or  investigation, 
to  o»der  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposi- 
tion before  any  person  designated  by  the 
Commission  who  has  the  power  to  admin- 
ister oaths,  and  to  compel  testimony  and  the 
production  of  evidence  in  the  same  manner 
as  authorized  under  paragraph  (5)  of  this 
subsection; 

"(7)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  in  like  circumstances 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States; 

**(«)  to  initiate  (through  dvU  proceedings 
and  through  presentattons  to  Federal  grand 
Juries) ,  prosecute,  defend,  or  appeal  any 
court  action  in  the  name  of  tbe  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  this  title  and  of  sections  S02.  608.  610.  611, 
612,  613,  614,  615,  616,  and  617  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  and  to  recover  any 
amounts  payable  to  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury  under  section  510.  through  its  Gen- 
eral Counsel;  and 

"(9)  to  delegate  any  of  its  functions  or 
powers,  other  than  the  power  to  Issue  sub- 
penas  under  paragraph  (5)  to  any  offi<:er  of 
the  Oommissloti . 

"(b)  Any  United  States  district  court  w^i th- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  which  any  inquiry  Is 
carried  on,  may,  upon  petition  by  the  Com- 
mission — 

"(1)  in  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
or  order  of  tbe  Oonuntaslon  Issued  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  issue  an  order  re- 
quiring oompUance  therewith;  and  any  fail- 
ure to  obey  the  order  of  tbe  <x>urt  may  be 
punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof; 
and 

"(2)  upon  the  request  of  the  Commission, 
convene  a  special  Federal  grand  Jury  to  In- 
vestigate ixissible  violations  of  this  Act. 

"<c)  No  person  shaU  be  subject  to  civil 
liability  to  any  person  (other  than  the  Com- 
mission or  tbe  United  States)  for  disclosing 
Informatiou  at  tbe  request  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  tbe  Commis.sion  shall  be  the  primary 
civil  and  criminal  enforcement  agency  for 
violations  of  tbe  provisions  of  this  title,  and 
ot  sections  602,  608.  610,  6i:.  612.  613.  614. 
615,  616,  and  617  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code.  The  Attorney  General  shall  prosecute 
violations  of  this  Act  or  those  sections  of  title 
18  only  upon  tbe  request  of  tbe  Commission. 
"(e)  Upon  application  made  by  any  In- 
dividual holding  Federal  office,  any  candidate, 
or  any  poUtlcal  crtmmUXee.  tbe  Coaunlasion, 
through  its  General  Counsel,  shall  provide, 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  an  ad- 
visory opinion  whether  any  specific  trans- 
action or  activity  may  constitute  a  violation 
of  any  provision  of  this  title  or  of  any  pro- 
vision of  title  18,  United  Bt^ates  Code,  over 
which  the  Commission  has  primary  Juris- 
diction under  subsection  (d) . 
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"Ki.TnnmjTT  fob  financing 
"Stc.  604.    (a)    BBch  poUtlcal  party  and 
candidate  shall — 

"(1)  agree  to  obUln  and  to  furnish  to  the 
Comnalaaion  any  evidence  It  may  request 
about  the  expenditures  by  that  party  or 
candidate:  *«».  jr    u» 

■■(2)  agree  to  keep  and  to  furnish  to  the 
Commission  any  records,  books,  and  other 
laformation  It  may  request;  and 

"(3)  agree  to  an  audit  and  examination  by 
the  Commission  under  section  509  and  to 
pay  any  amounts  required  under  section  509 

(b)  Each  poUtlcal  party  and  candidate 
shall  certify  to  the  Commission  that— 

■■  ( 1 )  the  candidate  wUl  not  incur  expendi- 
tures greater  than  the  UmlUtlons  In  secUon 
506;  and 

"(3)  no  contributions  greater  than  the 
llmlUtions  on  contributions  In  secUon  615 
of  atle  18,  United  States  Code,  have  been 
or  WUl  be  accepted  by  the  party  or  candidate 

(c)  To  be  eligible  to  have  tb«^omml8- 
sion  make  any  payments  under  section  608, 
a  candidate  abaU  file  all  agreements  and 
ceruncatlona  required  under  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  with  the  Commission  before  the  date 
Of  the  relevant  election  at  the  time  required 
by  the  Commission. 

"<d)  To  be  eligible  to  have  the  CommU- 
ston  make  any  payments  In  connection  with 
a  major  party  primary  election  campaign  un- 
der  section  608.  a  candidate  who  seeks  the 
nomination  of  that  party  must  in  addition  to 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (c) ,  file  with 
the  Commission  not  later  than  two  hundred 
and  ten  days  before  the  date  of  that  primary 
election—  ^  "'""jr 
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'(1)  a  declaration  that  the  candidate  U 
seeking  the  nomination  of  a  named  major 
PM-ty  for  election  to  tti«  office  of  Repreaenta- 
tlTO  and  a  petition  In  support  of  his  can- 
didacy algned  by  a  total  number  of  people  In 
excess  of  3  per  centum  of  the  voting  age 
popuUtlon  (aa  certified  under  section  BOfiff) ) 
of  the  congressional  district  In  which  be 
seeks  election;  or 

"(3)  a  declaration  that  the  candidate  Is 
seeking  the  nomination  of  a  named  major 
party  for  election  to  the  office  of  Bepresenta- 
tlve  in  a  State  trtilch  Is  entitled  to  only  one 
R^reeenUtlve,  to  the  office  of  Senator,  to  the 
office  of  Vice  Preaident,  or  to  the  c^ce  of 
Preeljtont.  and  a  petition  In  support  of  his 
candidacy  algned  by  a  total  number  of  peo- 
ple in  ezoeas  of  1  per  centum  of  the  votlnK 
•ge  population  (as  certified  under  section  606 
(f))  of  the  geognm>hlc  area  in  which  the 
primary  election  for  that  office  Is  held 
„!i!Lf/*  ^°  candidate  is  eligible  under 
subsection  (d)  untU  the  Commission  vermes 
that  the  petition  filed  by  the  candidate  meets 
tte   rBqulrwnents   of   subsection    (d)    and 

-.',.L^^  **•  signatures  on  the  petition  are 
valid; 

♦1^1^®^  *^?  tadividuals  who  signed  the  petl- 

.P/^t".J*'*^***'*  y**"  °'  *«»  w  olderT 
f  I J  ,1  ?  individuala  who  signed  the  petl- 
tlon  live  In  the  geographic  area  in  which 
the  general  election  for  the  office  the  candi- 
date seeks  u  held  or  are  qualified  to  vote 
to  the  primary  election  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  in  which  that  election  Is  held- 
and 

K.  ^°?  *>o  >«<"vW«*l  who  signed  the  petition 
ha*  signed  a  petition  required  under  thte 
section  of  any  other  candidate  for  the  same 
once. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shaU  approve  or 
dlsM>prove  any  petition  filed  under  tola  sub- 
ff»h^-.°*'*Jf.**'  "*•"  '«»*  hundred  and 
!Sl?  ^^  ^^°^  ***•  *^*«  o'  the  primary 
tS?rfiSt~'^'**'°''  ^^^  ''*'**"*  that^ 

"(f)  To  be  eligible  to  have  the  Commis- 
sion make  any  payments  under  section  608, 
a  pcdltlcal  party  must,  in  addition  to  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (c) ,  file  with  the 
Commission,  at  the  time  and  In  the  manner 
the  Commission  prescribes  by  rule,  a  declara- 


^^.?^  *^*  poUtlcal  party  wUl  nominate 
<»ndldates  who  wUl  actively  campaign  for 
election  in  the  next  regular  general  election. 

"ENnTLKKENTS 

Jl^f^-  ^5^  (aHD  A  candidate  who  Is  ellgl- 
ble  for  Federal  flnancing  of  his  campa^n 
vmder  section  504  is  entitled  to  payment  by 
the  Commission  of  expenditures  he  Incurs  In 
TOnnectlon  with  his  campaign  for  nomlna- 
tlon  by  a  major  political  party. 

"(3)  No  candidate  who  seeks  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  major  party  is  entitled  to  payment 
Of  his  expenditures  by  the  Commission  under 
this  subsection  in  excess  of  an  amount  which 
IS  equal  to  the  amount  tOie  candidate  is  per- 
mitted to  mcur  in  connection  with  his  pri- 
mary election  campaign  under  section  606 
(a)(1)  or  (b).  as  applicable. 

"(b)(1)  Every  candidate  nominated  by  a 
poUtlcal  party  who  is  eligible  for  Federal  fi- 
nancing of  his  campaign  under  section  604 
is  entitled  to  payment  by  the  Commission  of 
expenditures  he  incurs  »n  connection  with 
his  general  election  campaign. 
+1*',!^'  ^°  candidate  of  a  major  party  is  en- 
titled to  payment  of  his  expenditures  by  the 
Commission  under  this  subsection  In  excess 
of  an  amount  which  is  e«ual  to  the  amount 
the  candidate  Is  permitted  to  Incur  In  con- 
nection with  his  campaign  for  election  under 
section  50e(a)  (2)  or  (b). 

"(B)  No  candidate  of  a  minor  party  is  en- 
titled to  payment  of  his  expenditures  by  the 
Commission  under  this  subsection  In  excess 
of^  amount  which  is  equal  to  the  greater 

"(1)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ra- 
tio to  the  amount  of  payments  to  which  a 
candidate  of  a  major  party  for  the  same  of- 
fice is  entitled  under  thl«  subsection  as  the 
total  number  of  popular  votes  received  by 
the  candidate  of  that  minor  party  for  that 
Office  in  the  preceding  general  election  bears 
to  the  average  number  ol  popular  votes  re- 
ceived by  the  candidate  of  a  major  party  for 
that  office  In  the  preceding  general  election; 
or 

"(U)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  payments  to  which  a 
candidate  of  a  major  party  for  the  same  of- 
fice Is  entlUed  under  this  subsection  as  the 
total  number  of  popiUar  votes  received  by 
the  candidate  in  the  cuxrent  general  elec- 
tion bears  to  the  average  number  of  popular 
votes  received  by  the  candidate  of  a  major 
party  for  that  office  In  the  current  general 
election. 

"(2)  (A)  Every  Independent  candidate  who 
is  eligible  for  Federal  financing  of  his  cam- 
paign under  section  604  is  entitled  to  pay- 
ment by  the  Commission  of  expenditures  he 
Incurs  In  connection  with  his  general  elec- 
tion campaign. 

"(B)  No  Independent  candidate  Is  entitled 
to  payment  of  his  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mission under  this  subsection  In  excess  of  an 
amount  which  Is  equal  to  the  greater  of— 

"(1)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  amount  of  payment  to  which  a  candl- 
date  of  a  major  party  for  the  same  office  Is 
entitled  under  this  subsection  as  the  total 
number  of  popular  votes  received  by  the  In- 
dependent candidate  as  a  candidate  for  that 
office  In  the  preceding  general  election  bears 
to  the  average  number  of  popular  votes  re- 
ceived by  the  candidate  of  a  major  party  for 
that  office  In  the  preceding  general  election- 
or  ' 

"(U)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ra- 
tio to  the  amount  of  payment  to  which  a 
candidate  of  a  major  party  tor  the  same  office 
Is  entitled  under  this  subsection  as  the  total 
number  of  popular  votes  received  by  the  In- 
dependent candidate  In  the  current  general 
election  bears  to  the  average  number  of 
popular  votes  received  by  the  candidate  of  a 
major  party  for  the  same  office  in  the  cur- 
rent general  election. 

"(c)  A  mtaor  party  candklate  or  an  Inde- 
pendent candidate  who  (i)  was  the  candi- 
date ol  a  major  party  for  tbe  same  office  In 
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1^1  P'^^^l^g  general  election,  (2)  received 
the  largest  or  second  largest  numb^r^pop: 
^J^J'***^  *=■**  '°'"  *  candidate  for  that  office 
in  the  preceding  general  election,  or  (3)  re! 

^  m*^™°r  ^^'^  ^^  P*'  ^^'^t"™  o'  the  total 
number  of  popular  votes  east  in  the  preced- 
ing  general  election  for  ttoat  office  shaU  be 
considered  to  be  the  candidate  of  a  major 
party  for  purposes  of  this  asction 
»,."J??^^*    ^'"""y   PO"t»ca»   party   which    is 

504  is  entitled  to  payment  by  the  Commis- 
,}^^  of  JJ^Pendltures  It  incurs  In  connection 
^.?^^'?.*"'*^  *^**="°'^  activities  such  as  voter 
registration  drives,  get-out-the-vote  drives 
and  nominating  conventions 

"(2)  No  poUtlcal  party  is  entitled  to  pay- 
S,  *K.*^  expenditures  by  the  Commission 
under   this   subsection   in   excess   of— 

"(A)  20  per  centum  of  tj»e  amount  of  pay- 
ment by  the  Commission  to  which  the  I^esl- 
dentlal  candidate  of  that  party  is  entitled 
under  subsection  (b),  in  any  year  In  which 
a  regular  quadrennial  Prasldentlal  election 
is  held;  or 

^  li?^  .^l  P*'  centum  of  the  amount  of 
payment  by  the  Commission  to  which  the 
Presidential  candidate  of  that  party  is  en- 
titled during  a  regular  quadrennial  Presi- 
dential election  year  under  subsection  (b) 
In  any  other  yew. 

'•(e)  Notwithstanding  tfce  provisions  of 
subsection  (b).  /o  minor  party  candidate 
or  Independent  candidate  1«  entitled  to  pay- 
ment by  the  Commission  of  any  expenditures 
under  this  section  which,  when  added  to  the 
total  amount  of  contributions  received  by 
him  m  connection  with  his  campaign,  exceed 
the  amount  of  expendlturea  he  may  incur  in 
connection  with  that  campaign  under  the 
provisions  of  section  506. 


"expenditube  limjtations 

"Sec.  606.  (a)  (1)  Except  to  the  extent  that 
such  amounts  are  changed  under  subsection 
(e).  no  candidate,  other  than  a  candidate 
lor  the  office  of  President,  may  incur  any 
expenditure  in  connection  with  his  primary 
election  campaign  In  excess  of 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  who  seeks 
nomination  for  election  to  the  office  of  Sen- 
ator, the  greater  of — 

"(1)  15  cents  multlpUed  by  the  votUig  age 
population  (as  certified  under  subsection  (ff) 
of  the  State  in  which  he  seeks  nomination 
for  election;  or 

"(U)  »176,000; 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  who  seeks 
nomination  for  election  to  the  office  of  Rep- 
resentative— 

"(1)  25  cents  multiplied  hy  the  voting  age 
peculation  (as  certified  under  subsection 
{!))  of  the  congressional  district  In  which 
he  seeks  nomination  for  election;  or 
/.7Vi.?*®  limitation  under  subparagraph 
(A)  if  the  State  in  which  he  seeks  nomina- 
tion is  entitled  to  only  one  Bepresentatve. 
(2)  Except  to  the  extent  that  such 
amounts  are  Increased  under  subsection  (e) 
no  candidate,  other  than  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tlon  to  the  office  of  Presl*nt,  may  incur 
any  expenditure  In  connection  with  his  gen- 

eral  election  campaign  in  exoess  of 

"(A)  In  the  ca£e  of  a  candidate  who  Is 
seeking  election  to  the  office  of  Senator  the 
greater  of — 

"(i)  20  cents  multlpUed  by  the  voting  age 
population  (as  certified  under  subsection 
(f ) )  of  the  State  In  which  he  seeks  election- 
or 

"(it)    (250.000: 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  who  is 
seeking  election  to  the  offica  of  Represent - 

"(I)  30  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  (as  certified  under  subsection 
(f ) )  of  the  State  In  which  ho  seeks  election: 
or 

"(11)  the  limitation  under  subparagraph 
(A)  If  the  State  in  which  he  seeks  election 
is  entitled  to  only  one  Representative. 

"(b)(1)   No  candidate  for  nomination  for 
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election,  to  the  office  of  President  may  incur 
with  his  campaign  In  excess  of  the  amount 
which  a  candidate  for  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election,  to  the  office  of  Senator  (or 
for  nomination  for  election,  to  the  office  of 
Delegate,  in  the  case  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia) may  Incur  within  Uiat  State  in  con- 
nection with  his  campaign  for  that  nomina- 
tion or  election. 

"(2)  No  candidate  for  election  to  the  office 
of  President  may  incur  any  expenditure  in 
connection  with  his  general  election  cam- 
paign in  excess  of  20  cents  multiplied  by  the 
voLing  age  population  (as  certified  under  siib- 
secUon  (f )  )   of  tlie  United  States. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shaU  prescribe  rules 
under  which  any  expenditure  incurred  by  a 
candidate  who  seeks  nomination  for  election 
to  the  office  of  President  for  use  in  two  or 
more  States  shall  be  attributed  to  that  can- 
didate's expenditure  limitation  in  each  such 
State  based  on  the  number  of  persons  In 
each  State  who  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be   reached   by   that  expenditure. 

"(-:)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  rules 
under  which  a  candidate  for  nomination  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President  may  author- 
ize his  national  campaign  committee  to  mcur 
expenditures  in  connection  with  his  national 
campaign  in  an  amount  not  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  expenditures 
which  he  may  incur  in  connection  with  his 
primary  election  campaign  in  a  State  under 
this  section.  The  expenditure  limitation  ap- 
plicable to  that  candidate  for  such  cam- 
paign In  that  State  sbaJi  be  reduced  by  an 
amotmt  equal  to  the  amount  the  candidate 
authorizes  under  this  section. 

"(c)  (1)  No  candidate  who  is  unopposed  in 
a  primary  election  may  incur  any  expend- 
iture which  is  in  excess  of  an  amount  which 
is  eqtial  to  20  per  centum  of  ttie  limitation 
appUcable  to  that  candidate  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  A  candidate  in  a  primary  or  general 
election  runoS  election  shaU  have  an  expend- 
iture Umltation  which  Is  50  per  centum  of 
the  limitation  in  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of 
this  section,  as  appUcable. 

"(3)  A  candidate  wlio  seeks  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  political  party  which  selects  its 
nominee  by  means  of  a  convention  or  caucus 
system  which  does  not  Include  a  popular 
election  or  elections  shall  have  an  expend- 
Uiu-e  limitation  which  is  10  per  oenttun  of 
the  limitation  in  subsection  (a)  or  <b)  of 
this  section,  as  appUcable. 

"(d)(1)  Expenditures  incurred  on  behalf 
of  any  caiklidate  are,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  considered  to  be  incurred  by  that 
candidate. 

'(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
expenditure  is  considered  to  be  Inciu-red  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate  if  it  Is  Incurred  by — 

"  ( A)  an  agent  of  the  candidate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  incurring  any  campaign  expendi- 
ture, 

"(B)  any  person  authorized  or  requested 
by  the  candidate  to  incvir  an  expenditure  on 
his  behalf,  or 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  the  candidate  of  a  po- 
Utlcal party  for  President,  the  candidate  of 
that  party  for  Vice  President,  or  his  agent, 
or  any  person  he  authorizes  to  incur  an  ex- 
penditure on  his  behalf. 

■■(e)(1)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  — 
"(A)  'price  index'  means  the  average  over 
a  calendar  year  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
( all  items — United  States  city  average — pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  B\u«au  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and 

"(B)  'base  period'  means  the  calendar 
year  1973. 

"(2)  At  the  beginning  of  each  calendar  year 
(commencing  tn  1975) .  as  neceaaary  data  be- 
oome  available  from  tbe  Bureau  at  Labor 
Statistics  ot  the  Department  oft  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  lAbor  ehall  certtfy  to  the  Com- 
mission and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
the  percentage  difference  between  tbe  prloe 
Index  for  the  twelve  months  preceding  the 


beginning  of  such  calendar  year  and  the  price 
Index  for  tbe  base  period.  Each  amount  de- 
termined under  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c) 
shall  be  changed  by  such  percentage  differ- 
ence. Each  amount  so  changed  shaU  be  the 
amount  in  effect  for  such  calendar  year. 

"(f)  Diulng  the  first  week  of  January  1975, 
and  every  subsequent  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  certify  to  the  Commission 
and  pubUsh  in  the  Federal  Register  an  esti- 
mate of  the  voting  age  population  of  the 
United  States,  of  each  State,  and  of  each  con- 
gressional district  as  of  the  first  day  of  July 
next  preceding  the  date  of  certification.  The 
term  'voting  age  population'  means  resident 
population,  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older. 

"i>ETrnoir  dkites 
"Sec.  507     (a)   Except  to  the  extent  that 
such  amoimts  are  changed  under  subsection 
(d)  — 

"  ( 1 )  r»o  candidate  who  seeks  a  major  party 
nomination  for  election  to  the  office  of  Rep- 
resentative may  tacur  any  expenditures  in 
connection  vrith  his  petition  drive  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  504  which  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  2  cents  multiplied  by 
the  voting  age  population  (as  certified  under 
section  506(f)  of  tbe  oongressional  district 
in  which  be  seeks  electk>n;  or 

"(2)  no  candidate  who  seeks  a  major  party 
nomination  for  election  to  the  office  of  Rep- 
resentative from  a  State  which  Is  entitled  to 
only  one  Representative,  Senator,  or  Presi- 
dent, may  incur  any  expenditures  in  connec- 
tion with  his  petition  drive  to  m«et  the  re- 
quirements of  section  504  which  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  the  greater  of — 

"(A)    1  cent  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population      (as     certified     under     section 
506(f) )    of  the  geographic  region  in  which 
he  seeks  election;  or 
"(B)    $77,500. 

"(b)  (1)  No  person  may  malce  a  contribu- 
tion to  any  candidate  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  petition  drive  of  that  candidate  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  504  which, 
when  added  to  aU  other  contributions  made 
by  ttiat  person  to  that  candidate  in  con- 
nection with  the  same  petition  drive,  exceeds 
»100. 

"(2)  No  candidate  may  knowingly  accept 
a  contribution  from  any  person  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  petlUon  drive  of  that  can- 
didate which,  when  added  to  all  other  con- 
tributions from  that  person  made  in  con- 
nection with  that  petition  drive,  exceeds 
$100.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  con- 
tribution accepted  by  any  person  who  makes 
any  expenditures  In  connection  with  the 
petition  drive  of  a  candidate  Is  considered 
to  be  accepted  by  that  candidate. 

"  (c )  No  candidate  may  make  any  exi)endl- 
ture  or  accept  any  contribution  in  connec- 
tion with  his  petition  drive  except  during  the 
period  beginning  three  hundred  days  before 
the  date  of  the  primary  election  of  the  major 
party  whose  nomination  the  candidate  seeks 
and  ending  two  hundred  and  ten  days  before 
that  date. 

"(d)(1)  Each  candidate  who  files  a  peti- 
tion with  the  Commission  under  section  604 
shall  report  to  the  Commission  the  amount 
of  each  contribution  he  receives  in  connec- 
tion with  his  petition  drive,  the  identity  of 
each  contributor,  and  any  other  information 
the  Commission  requires  at  the  time  and  in 
the  manner  the  Commission  prescribes. 

"(2)  If  a  candidate  meets  the  rwqulre- 
ments  of  section  604,  the  Commission  shall 
pay  an  amount  to  each  person  who  contrib- 
uted to  the  petition  drive  ot  that  candidate 
an  amount  equal  to  the  contribution  made 
by  that  perstKi  tmder  subsection  (b)  to  that 
candidate. 

"(e)  Each  amount  under  subsection  (a) 
ShaU  be  changed  at  the  tjegtnnlng  of  e*ai 
calendar  year  by  the  percentage  differenoe 
between  prioe  indexes  as  determined  under 
8ectl<m  508(f) .  Each  amount  eo  changed  shidl 
be  the  amount  in  effect  for  that  calendar 
year. 


"PAYMrNTS    BY    THE    COMMISSION 

"Sec.  508.  (a)(1)  There  is  established  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Federal 
Eaection  Campaign  Fund. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  fund  such  amounts  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
tiUe. 

"(3)  On  the  day  after  tlie  effecUve  date  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transfer  to  the  fund  any  moneys  in  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund  estab- 
lished under  section  9006  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
transfer  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
any  amounts  from  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  which  he  determines,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Commission,  are  in  excess 
of  the  amounts  which  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transfer  to  the  Commission  such  anK>unts 
as  the  Commission  certifies  to  the  Secretary 
from  time  to  time  are  necessary  to  nuJce 
payments  under  this  section. 

"(c)(1)  The  Commission  shaU  create  on 
its  books  an  account  for  each  political  party 
and  candidate  eligible  for  payments  under 
section  504. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  allocate  the 
funds  it  receives  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  paragraph  (1)  among  the 
accounts  of  each  political  party  and  candi- 
date accordtag  to  the  amount  to  which  each 
party  and  candidate  is  entitled  under  section 
505. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  credit  all  con- 
tributions which  a  political  party  or  candi- 
date sends  to  the  Commission  under  section 
615  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  the 
account  of  tliat  party  or  candidate. 

•'(d)(1)  A  candidate  who  seeks  the  nom- 
ination of  a  major  political  party  may  con- 
tract for  goods,  services,  or  other  expendi- 
tures In  connection  with  his  primary  elec- 
tion campaign  only  during  the  period  be- 
gmnlng  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  before 
the  date  of  the  primary  election  of  that 
party  and  ending  on  the  date  of  that  primary 
election. 

"(2)  A  candidate  may  contract  for  goods, 
services,  or  other  expenditures  In  connection 
with  his  general  election  campaign  only  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  on  the  date  on 
which  he  is  nominated  by  a  major  poUtlcal 
party  for  that  election  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  that  general  election.  A  minor  party 
or  independent  candidate  may  contract  for 
such  goods  and  services  only  during  the 
period  beginning  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  before  the  date  of  the  general  election, 
or  on  the  date  on  which  a  major  party  nom- 
inates a  candidate  for  the  office  the  minor 
party  or  Independent  candidate  seeks,  which- 
ever date  Is  eartter,  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  the  general  election. 

"(3)  A  political  party  may  contract  for 
goods,  services,  or  other  expenditures  in  con- 
i»ectlon  with  its  Federal  election  campaign 
activities  only  during  the  period  beginning 
two  years  before  the  date  of  the  next  gen- 
eral election  in  which  it  will  nominate  can- 
didates and  ending  on  the  date  of  that  gen- 
eral election. 

"(4)  The  Commission  may  void  any  con- 
tract made  by  a  party  or  candidate  under 
this  subsection  which  is  fratidulent  or  lUegal 
before  performance  of  that  contract  begins 
according  to  procedures  it  prescribes  by  rule. 
"(e)  (1)  Tbe  Commission  shall  pay  all  ex- 
penditures Incurred  by  each  poUtlcal  party  or 
candidate  by  contracts  created  by  that  party 
or  candidate  under  subeecUon  (d) .  The  Com- 
Miiaslott  may  not  pay  any  amount  In  excess 
of  the  amount  to  wtiich  that  political  piarty 
or  nandtrtat.e  is  entitled  under  section  60S. 

"(2)  If  a  candidate  beoomee  entitled  to  an 
Increased  amount  of  payments  tinder  section 
505  (b)(1)(B)   or  (b)(2)(B)  because  of  the 
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number  of  vote*  be  receives  In  an  election, 
the  Commlaalon  sbaU  p»}  tbe  amount  of  that 
increaae  In  payments  to  which  the  candidate 
U  entlUed  on  a  pro  rata  basis  directly  to  the 
persons  who  contributed  to  that  candidate  in 
connection  with  that  election. 

■•(f)(1)  The  Commission  shall  make  aU 
payments  imder  this  section  directly  to  the 
person  with  whom  the  political  party  or  can- 
didate contracts  for  goods,  services,  or  other 
expenditures.  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  no  political  party  or  candidate 
shall  pay  any  expenditures  which  it  or 
he  incurs  in  connection  with  a  Federal  elec- 
tion campaign  except  through  payments  by 
the  Commission  under  this  title. 

"(3)  A  candidate  may  maintain  a  petty 
cash  fund  out  of  which  he,  or  one  individual 
he  authorizes  in  writing,  may  make  expendi- 
tures not  In  excess  of  $25  to  any  person  in 
connection  with  a  single  purchase  or  trans- 
action. A  candidate  for  Vice  President  or 
President  may  maintain  one  petty  cash  fund 
in  each  State.  Records  and  reports  of  petty 
cash  dlsbursemente  ahaU  be  kept  and  furn- 
ished to  the  Commission  In  the  form  and 
manner  the  Commission  prescribes. 

"EXAICXKATIOKS  AND  ATTDITS;    KKPATMENTS 

"Sec.  509.  (a)  After  each  Federal  election, 
the  Commission  shall  conduct  a  thorough 
examinaUon  and  audit  of  the  expenditures 
Incurred  by  every  candidate. 

'•(b)(1)  If  the  Commission  determines 
that  any  portion  of  the  paymenta  it  makes 
.  for  a  political  party  ot  candidate  under  sec- 
tion 508  was  in  excess  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  payments  to  which  the  party 
or  candidate  was  entitled  under  section  505, 
It  shall  so  notify  that  party  or  candidate,  and 
the  party  or  candidate  shaU  pay  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  an  amount  equal  to 
the  excess  amount. 

"{2)  U  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  amount  of  any  payment  made  by  the 
Commlaalon  for  a  poUtlcal  party  or  candidate 
under  secUon  608  was  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than —  ■>  r     r 

"(A)  to  pay  exiMnditures,  » 

"(B)  to  repay  loftna  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  uaed,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds 
(other  than  contributions  to  pay  expendi- 
tures which  were  reoetved  and  eiq>ended) 
which  were  uaed.  to  pay  expenditures. 
It  shaU  notUy  the  party  or  candidate  of  the 
amount  so  iised.  and  the  party  or  candidate 
ShaU  pay  to  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury  an 
amount  equal  to  such  amount. 

'•(3)  If  the  Commiaslon  determines  that  a 
major  party  candidate  for  whom  it  has  made 
P^ymente  under  section  508  received 

"(A)  a  total  number  of  popvdar  votes  In 
the  primary  election,  in  connection  with 
which  the  Commission  made  paymenta  for 
that  candidate  which  U  less  than  16  per  cen- 
tiun  ot  the  total  number  of  popular  votes 
cast  for  aU  candidates  seeking  the  same  office 
that  candidate  seeks  In  that  primary  elec- 
tion; 

"(B)  a  total  numbw  of  delegate  votes  In 
the  nominating  convention  In  oonnectloa 
with  which  the  Commission  made  paymenta 
for  that  candidate  which  Is  lees  than  16  per 
centum  of  the  total  numb«'  of  delegates 
votes  cast  for  aU  candidates  seeking  the  same 
office  that  candidate  seeks  In  that  conven- 
tion; or 

"(C)  a  total  number  of  popular  votes  In 
the  general  electicMi  in  connection  with  which 
the  Commission  made  paymenta  for  thst 
candidate  which  Is  leas  than  26  per  centum 
of  the  total  number  of  pt^ular  votee  cast  for 
all  candidates  seeking  the  same  office  that 
candidate  seeks  in  that  general  election, 
it  shall  notify  that  candidate  and  the  candi- 
date ShaU  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury an  amount  equal  to  the  total  amount  of 
paymenta  which  the  Commission  made  for 
him  under  secUon  SOB. 

■•(4)  No  payment  ahtll  be  required  ftom  a 
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poUtlcal  party  or  candidate  under  this  sub- 
section in  excess  of  the  total  amount  of  aU 
paymenta  by  the  Commission  for  that  party 
or  candidate  under  section  508. 

"(c)  No  notification  iiall  be  made  by  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (b)  with  re- 
spect to  a  Federal  election  more  than  three 
years  after  the  day  of  the  election. 

"(d)  A  candidate  for  whom  the  Commis- 
sion has  made  payments  under  section  608 
in  an  amount  which  Is  less  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  amount  to  which  that  candi- 
date is  entitled  for  a  primary  or  general  elec- 
tion iinder  section  505  may  withdraw  as  a 
candidate  in  that  primary  or  general  elec- 
tion at  any  time  up  to  the  forty-fifth  day 
before  the  date  of  the  primary  election,  or 
the  thirtieth  day  before  the  date  of  the  gen- 
eral election,  in  connection  with  which  the 
Commission  made  those  payments.  A  candi- 
date who  withdraws  under  this  subsection 
shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an 
amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  pay- 
menta which  the  Commteslon  made  for  him 
under  section  508. 

"(e)  All  payments  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsections  (b)  and  (d)  shall  be 
deposited  by  him  in  the  fund 
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"REPOKTS    TO     CONGBESSJ     INVESTIGATIONS; 
BECORDB 

"Sec.  510.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  aa 
soon  as  practicable  after  each  Federal  elec- 
tion, submit  a  full  report  to  the  Senate  and 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  setting  forth— 

"(1)  the  expenditures  incurred  by  each 
political  party  and  candidate  which  received 
a  payment  under  section  508  in  connection 
with  that  election; 

enll^'  !?*  amounts  paid  by  it  under  section 
508  for  that  political  partj  or  that  candidate- 
and 

"(3)  the  amount  of  paymente,  if  any 
required  from  that  politieal  party  or  candi- 
date under  section  509,  and  the  reasons  for 
each  payment  required. 

"(b)  The  Commission  may  conduct  exam- 
inations and  audita  (in  addition  to  the  ex- 
aminations and  audita  under  section  509) 
investigations,  and  require  the  keeping  and 
submission  of  any  books,  records,  and  in- 
formation necessary  to  carry  out  the  fvinc- 
tlons  and  duties  Imposed  on  It  by  this  title. 

"JTJDICIAI.  REVIEW 

"Sec.  611.  (a)  Any  agency  action  by  the 
Oommiflsion  made  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  ShaU  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliimbia  Circuit  upon  petition  filed 
in  such  court  by  any  interested  person.  Any 
petition  filed  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  filed  within  thirty  days  after  the  agency 
action  by  the  Commission  for  which  review 
Is  sought. 

"(b)  The  Commission,  a  political  party  a 
candidate,  and  Individuate  eligible  to  vote 
In  an  election  for  Federal  office  are  authorized 
to  institute  any  action,  in<fludlng  actions  for 
declaratory  Judgment  or  injunctive  relief 
which  are  appropriate  to  Implement  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title. 

'•(c)  The  provisions  of  chapter  7  of  tiUe  5 
United  States  Code,  apply  to  judicial  review' 
of  any  agency  action,  as  defined  in  section 
561  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  by  the 
Commission.  ' 

"penalties 

"Sec.  512.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  the 
provUlons  of  section  506,  307,  or  608  of  this 
title  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years' 
or  both.  ' 

"(b)(1)  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  and  wUlf  ully — 

"(A)  to  furnish  any  false,  fictitious  or 
fraudulent  evidence,  books,  or  information 
to  the  Cmnmlssion  imder  this  title,  or  to 
Include  in  any  evidence,  books,  or  informa- 
tion BO  furnished  any  misrepresentation  of 
a  material  fact,  or  to  falsify  or  conceal  any 


evidence,  bo<^cs,  or  Infomoatlon  relevant  to 
an  examination  and  audit  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  title;  or 

"(B)  to  fall  to  furnish  to  the  Commission 
any  records,  books,  or  Information  required 
by  him  for  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1)  Shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $50,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(c)(1)  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  and  wUlfully  to  give  or  accept 
any  kickback  or  any  illegal  payment  n, 
connection  with  any  expendltvu-e  incurred  by 
a  candidate  or  political  party  which  the 
Commission  pays  under  section  508. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  fined  not 
more  than  $50,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(d)  (1)  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
visions of  this  title  or  of  section  602,  608  610 
611  612,  613,  614,  616,  616,  or  617  of  title  Is' 
United  States  Code,  may  In  addition  to  any 
other  penalty,  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  by 
the  Commission  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  of  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each 
violation.  Each  violation  of  this  title  and 
each  day  of  noncompliance  with  &-n  order 
of  the  Commission  shall  coastltute  a  separate 
offense.  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
penalty  the  Commission  dhall  consider  the 
person's  history  of  previons  violations,  the 
appropriateness  of  such  penalty  to  the  fi- 
nancial resources  of  the  parson  charged,  the 
gravity  of  the  violation,  and  the  demon- 
strated  good  faith  of  the  person  charged  in 
attempting  to  achieve  rapid  compliance  after 
notification  of  a  violation. 

"(2)  A  civil  penalty  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  assessed  only  after  the  person 
charged  with  a  violation  has  been  given  au 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  snd  the  Commis- 
sion has  determined,  by  d«cislon  which  in- 
cludes findings  of  fact,  that  a  violation  did 
occur,  and  the  amount  of  the  penalty  Any 
hearing  under  this  section  shaU  be  held  in 
accordance  with  section  554  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

"(3)    If  the  person  against  whom  a  civil 
penalty  Is  assessed  falls  to  pay  the  penalty 
the  Comrjlssion  may  file  a  petition  of  en- 
forcement of  Ita  order  assessing  the  penalty 
In    any    appropriate    district    court    of    the 
United  States.  The  petition  shall  designate 
the  person  against  whom  the  order  Is  sought 
to  be  enforced  as  the  resp<«ident.  A  copy  of 
the    petition    shall   forthwith   be    sent    by 
registered  or  certified  maU  to  the  respond- 
ent and  his  attorney  of  record,  and  there- 
upon the  Commission  shall  certify  and  file 
In  such  court  the  record  qpon  which  such 
order  sought  to  be  enforced  was  Issued.  The 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enter  a  Judg- 
ment enforcing,  modifying,  und  enforcing  as 
so  modified,  or  setting  aside  in  whole  or  In 
part  the  order  and  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  it  may  remand  the  proceedings  to 
the  Commission  for  such  farther  action  as 
It   may   direct.   The   court   may   determine 
de  novo  all  issues  of  law  bnt  the  CommU- 
slon's  findings  of  fact,  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shaU  be  ooncluslve. 

"RELATIONSHIP    TO     OTHEB     FtDERAL     ELECTION 
LAWS 

"Sec.  513.  The  Commission  shall  consult 
from  time  to  time  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  with  other  FMeral  officers 
charged  with  the  administration  of  laws 
relating  to  Federal  elections,  in  order  to 
develop  as  much  consistency  and  cooidlna- 
tion  with  the  admlnistratloa  of  those  other 
laws  as  the  provisions  of  this  title  permit. 
The  Commission  shall  use  tbe  same  or  com- 
parable data  as  that  used  In  the  administra- 
tion of  such  other  election  laws  whenever 
possible. 
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"authorization  op  appropriations 
"Sec.  514.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Commission,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  ita  functions  under  this 
title,  such  funds  as  are  necessary  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  July  30,  1976,  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter.". 

(b)  The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  Is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "Comptroller  General"  in 
sections  104(a)  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  and  insert- 
ing "Federal  Election  Commission"; 

(2)  striking  out  "Comptroller  General"  In 
section  105  and  inserting  "Federal  Election 
Commission"; 

(3)  amending  section  301(g)  (relating  to 
definitions)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  'Commission'  means  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission;"; 

(4)  striking  out  "supervisory  oflBcer"  in 
section  302(d)  (relating  to  organization  of 
poUtlcal  conmilttees)  and  inserting  "Com- 
mission"; 

(5)  amending  section  302(f)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "appropriate  supervisory 
officer"  In  the  quoted  matter  appearing  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  "Federal  Elec- 
tion Conunission"; 

(B)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  m 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (2) 
and  inserting  "Commission";  and 

(C)  striking  out  "which  has  filed  a  report 
with  him"  in  paragraph  (2)  (A)  and  insert- 
ing "which  has  filed  a  report  with  it"; 

(6)  amending  section  303  (relating  to  reg- 
istration of  political  committees;  state- 
mente)  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  each 
time  It  appears  and  inserting  "Commission"; 
and 

(B)  striking  out  "he"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  "it"; 

(7)  amending  section  304  (relating  to  re- 
porte  by  political  committees  and  candi- 
dates) by — 

(A)  striking  out  "appropriate  supervisory 
officer"  and  "him"  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a),  and  Inserting  "Commission" 
and  "it",  respectively; 

(B)  strilUng  out  "supervisory  officer" 
where  it  appears  in  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  and  in  paragraphs  (12)  and 
(13)  ot  subsection  (b),  and  inserting  "Com- 
mission"; and 

(C)  striking  out  everything  after  "filing" 
In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  a  period; 

(8)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  each 
place  It  appears  in  section  306  (relating  to 
reporte  by  other  than  political  committees) 
and  section  306  (relating  to  formal  require- 
ments respecting  reporte  and  statemente) 
and  Inserting  "Commission"; 

(9)  striking  out  "Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States"  and  "he"  in  section  307 
(relating  to  reporte  on  convention  financing) 
and  Inserting  "Federal  Election  Commission" 
and  "it",  respectively; 

(10)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  In 
the  caption  of  section  308  (relating  to  duties 
of  the  supervisory  officer)  and  inserting 
"commission"; 

(11)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  In 
the  first  sentences  of  subsections  308(a)  and 
308(b)  and  inserting  "Commission"; 

(12)  amending  section  308(a)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "him"  In  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (4)  and  inserting  "it";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "he"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  paragraphs  (7)  and  (9)  and  insert- 
ing "it"; 

(13)  amending  subsection  (c)  of  section 
308  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "ComptroUer  General" 
each  place  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting 
"Commission",  and  strlkhig  "his"  In  the 
second  sentence  of  such  subsection  and  in- 
serting "ita";  and 

(B)  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof; 

(14)  amending  subsection  (d)(1)  of  sec- 
tion 308  by —  ^   '^  t 


(A)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  each 
place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  "Com- 
mission"; 

(B)  striking  out  "he"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting 
"it";  and 

(C)  striking  out  "The  Attorney  General 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States"  and  Insfert- 
ing  "The  Commission  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  behalf  of  the  United  States";  and 

(15)  striking  out  "'a  supervisory  officer"  in 
section  309  (relating  to  statements  filed  with 
State  officers)  and  inserting  "the  Commis- 
sion". 

(c)(1)  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  paragraph: 

"(60)  Members,  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion (7).". 

(2)  Section  5316  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  redesignating  the  second  paragraph  (133) 
as  (134),  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(135)  General  Counsel.  Federal  Election 
Commission. 

"(136)  Executive  Director,  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission.". 

(d)  Until  the  appointment  of  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion and  Ite  General  Counsel  and  until  the 
transfer  provided  for  in  this  subsection,  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Hoxise  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  continue  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities  under  title  I  and  title  HI 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  as  those  titles  existed  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Upon  the  appointment  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Commission  and  ite  General  Counsel,  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  meet  with  the  Commission 
and  arrange  for  the  transfer,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  on  which  all  such  mem- 
bers are  appointed,  of  all  records,  documente, 
memorandums,  and  other  papers  associated 
with  carrying  out  their  responsibilities  un- 
der title  I  and  title  in  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  as  it  existed  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(e)  Subtitle  H  (Financing  of  Presidential 
Election  Campaigns)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  financing  of 
Presidential  election  campaigns)  is  repealed. 

(f)  The  amendmenta  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on   January  1,  1975. 

On  page  42,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  through  line  16  on  page  59. 

On  page  59,  strike  out  lines  18,  19.  20, 
and  21.  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  207.  Section  308(a)(6)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

On  page  60.  beginning  with  line  13,  strike 
out  through  line  9  on  page  61. 

On  page  61,  line  12,  strike  out  "Sec.  210." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.   208.". 

On  page  61,  line  14,  strike  out  "redesig- 
nated as  section  314  of  such  Act  and". 

On  page  61,  strike  out  Unes  16.  17,  and 
18. 

On  page  61.  line  19,  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)". 

On  page  61,  line  24,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

On  page  62,  line  6,  strike  out  "211."  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "209.". 

On  page  62,  line  8,  strike  out  "redesignated 
as  section  315  of  such  Act  and". 

On  page  62,  strike  out  lines  12  and  13. 

On  page  62,  line  15,  strike  out  "212."  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "210.". 

On  page  62.  beginning  with  line  18.  strike 
out  through  line  5  on  page  64. 

On  page  64.  line  7,  strike  out  "318."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "311.". 

On  page  64.  Une  9.  beginning  with  ",  title 
v.",  strike  out  through  "Code."  on  line  10. 


On  page  64.  line  14,  strike  out  '•319."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '•312.". 

On  page  64,  Une  23,  strike  out  "213.'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "211.". 

On  page  71.  line  20,  strike  out  "(1)". 

On  page  72,  Une  1.  strike  out  "would  be 
limited  under  section  504"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
Uiereof  "is  limited  under  section  506". 
^<On  page  72,  strike  out  Unes  2  and  3  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  •Campaign  Act  of 
1971.'. 

On  page  72.  Une  4.  strike  out  ••(2)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  •'(b)  (1)  ". 

On  page  72.  Une  7,  strike  out  "(S)"'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••(2)". 

On  page  72.  line  12,  strike  out  '■(4)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof   '(S)  ". 

On  page  72.  Une  21.  strike  out  •(5)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(c)  ". 

On  page  73.  t>eginnlng  with  line  3.  strike 
out  through  Une  4  on  page  75. 

On  page  75.  Une  6.  strike  out  '(a)  (5)  "  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  '■(c)". 

On  page  75,  Une  11.  strike  out  ••(a)(4)" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  ••(b)  ". 

On  page  75,  beginning  with  Une  19.  strike 
out  through  line  8  on  page  77  and  Insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  (1)  No  person  may  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  a  major  party,  to  a  candidate  who 
seeks  the  nomination  of  a  major  paj-ty,  or 
to  the  candidate  of  a  major  party  for  use  in 
connection  with  a  primary  election  or  gen- 
eral election  campaign  of  that  party  or  can- 
didate. 

"(2)  No  major  party  candidate  who  seeks 
the  nomination  of  a  major  party,  or  candi- 
date of  a  major  party  may  knowingly  ac- 
cept a  contribution  from  any  person  Jn  con- 
nection with  a  primary  election  or  general 
election  campaign  of  that  party  or  candi- 
date. For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  con- 
tribution accepted  by  any  political  commit- 
tee which  makes  any  expenditures  in  con- 
nection with  the  primary  or  general  election 
campaign  of  a  major  party  or  the  candidate 
of  a  major  party  shall  be  considered  to  be 
received  by  that  party  or  candidate. 

"(b)  No  minor  party  may  accept  contribu- 
tions in  connection  with  Its  Federal  election 
campaign  activities  in  excess  of  an  amount 
Which,  when  added  to  the  maximum  amount 
of  paymente  by  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission to  which  that  party  is  entitled  under 
section  505  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971.  exceeds  the  amounte 
of  payments  by  the  Commission  to  which 
a  major  party  is  entitled  under  section  505 
of  such  Act. 

"(c)  (1)  No  candidate  who  seeks  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  minor  party  may  accept  total  con- 
tributions in  connection  with  his  primary 
election  campaign  which  exceeds  the  amount 
of  the  limitation  on  expenditures  which  ap- 
plies to  a  candidate  m  a  primary  election 
campaign  under  section  506  (a)(1)  or  (b) 
of   the    Federal    Election   Campaign   Act   of 

"(2)  (A)  A  candidate  of  a  minor  party  or 
an  Independent  candidate  may  accept  con- 
tributions In  connection  with  his  general 
election  campaign  only  during  the  period 
beginning  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  general  election,  or  on 
the  date  on  which  a  major  party  nominates 
a  candidate  for  the  office  the  minor  party  or 
Independent  candidate  seeks,  whichever  date 
Is  earlier  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  gen- 
eral election. 

"(B)  No  candidate  of  a  minor  party  or  in- 
dependent candidate  may  accept  total  con- 
tributions which,  when  added  to  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  paymente  by  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  to  which  that  c«mdldate 
is  entitled  under  section  506  of  the  Inderal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  exceed  the 
limitation  on  expenditures  which  applies  to 
a  candidate  in  a  general  election  campaign 
under  section  506    (a)  (2)    «»   (b)    ot  such 

Act. 

"(d)  For  piuix)6es  of  this  section,  a  contrl- 
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button  accepted  by  any  political  committee 
Which  makes  any  expenditures  in  connection 
with  the  primary  or  general  election  cam- 
paign of  »  minor  party,  a  candKIate  who 
seeks  the  nomination  of  a  minor  party  a 
minor'  party  candidate,  or  an  independent 
candidate,  la  considered  to  be  accepted  bT 
that  party  or  candidate. 

" (e)  ( 1 )  No  person  may  make  a  contribu- 
tion which,  when  added  to  all  other  con- 
tributions made  by  that  person  to  the  same 
party  or  candidate  In  connection  with  the 
same  campaign,  exceeds  HOO.  ThU  910d 
limitation  applies  separately  to  contributions 
made  In  connection  with  a  primary  election 
campaign  and  with  a  general  election  cam- 
paign. 

"(2)  No  party  or  candidate  may  knowingly 
accept  contributions  In  connection  with  Its 
Federal  election  campaign  from  any  person 
which,  when  added  to  all  other  contributions 
accepted  by  that  party  or  candidate  which 
were  made  by  that  person  In  connection 
with  the  same  campaign,  equals  an  amount 
in  excess  of  HOO.  ThU  »100  lUnltatlon  applies 
separately  to  contributions  made  In  connec- 
tion with  a  primary  election  campaign  and 
with  a  general  election  campaign.  For  pur- 
poees  of  this  paragraph  a  contribution  ac- 
cepted by  any  political  committee  which 
makes  any  expenditures  In  connecUon  with 
the  primary  or  general  election  campaign 
of  a  candidate  ahaU  be  considered  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  that  candidate. 

"(f)  No  person  may  make  a  contribution 
which,  when  added  to  all  other  contribu- 
tions made  by  that  person  to  aU  political  par- 
ties and  candidates  in  connection  with  any 
primary  election  or  general  election  cam- 
paigns during  the  preceding  twelve  months. 
exceeds  •1.000. 

"(g)  AU  contributions  which  a  party  or 
candidate  receives  shaU  be  sent  to  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  in  the  manner  and 
with  any  information  about  the  Identity  of 
the  contributor  which  the  Commission  pre- 
scribes by  rule. 

"(h)  (1)  No  person  shall  make  any  ex- 
pendlttire  advocating  the  election  or  defeat 
of  a  clearly  Identified  candidate  or  poUtlcal 
party  during  any  calendar  year  (other  than 
an  eiqiendlture  made  on  behalf  of  a  candl- 
daU.  as  defined  In  section  606(d)  (3) )  of  the 
Federal  Bectlon  Caaqtalgn  Act  of  1871  which 
when  added  to  aQ  other  such  expenditures 
made  by  that  person  during  that  year  ex- 
oeadstl.ooo.  j  "^  " 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragranh  m 
•clearly  Identified*  means—  "«••»'       »  '■ 

"(A)  the  candidate  or  political  party  is 
named:  ^     j  *o 

"(B)  a  photograph  or  drawing  of  the  can- 
didate appears;  or 

"(C)  the  Identity  of  the  candidate  or 
pt^ltlcal  party  Is  apparent  by  unambiguous 
reference. 

"(3)  For  purposes  at  paragraph  (i).  'per- 
son does  not  Include  a  political  party 
"(1)  For  ptuposes  of  tlUs  section— 
"(1)  •contrtbutton'  does  not  Include 
moneys  coUeoted  for  a  petition  drlw  under 
section  SOT  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1B71;  and  -«»«"jmnm 

"(2)  'major  party  and  'minor  party"  have 
the  same  definitions  as  under  secUon  601  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  " 
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Mens.  It  is  a  proposal  to  eliminate  tlie 
dominance  of  the  private  dollar  In  the 
public's  business. 

The  introduction  of  this  amendment  In 
no  way  reflects  a  lack  of  support  for  the 
public  financing  legislation  that  Senator 
Howard  Cannon  and  Senator  Claiborni: 
Pell  have  managed  so  ably  over  the  last 
week  or  so.  If  anything,  my  support  for 
the  Rules  Committee  bill  has  grown 
durmg  the  debate  as  the  Senate  has  con- 
sidered the  arguments  of  the  opponents 
to  public  financing. 

But  the  introduction  of  this  amend- 
ment does  reflect  a  fundamental  belief 
that  S.  3044  does  not  go  far  enough.  Given 
the  mcredible  abuse  of  the  political  proc- 
ess, given  the  skepticism  and  doubt  of 
the  American  people,  a  system  of  public 
financing  that  is  either  partial  or  optional 
simply  will  not  be  enough. 

Over  the  last  few  days,  the  Senate  has 
heard  hours  of  debate  over  public  fi- 
nancing, and  in  all  of  that  time,  we  have 
gotten  lost  in  the  complexities  of  amend- 
ments and  counterproposals,  and  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  forget  about  one 
central  point:  the  present  system  of  fl- 
nancmg  political  campaigns  simply  does 
not  work. 

It  is  beyond  reform.  Like  an  old  tire 
with  too  many  miles  and  too  many 
patches,  it  cannot  be  repaired.  It  has  to 
be  changed— and  that  change  must  in- 
clude more  than  partial  or  optional  pub- 
lic financing. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Al- 
len) has  argued  at  length  that  the  pub- 
lic financing  proposal  now  before  the 
Senate  has  its  own  problems  and  infirmi- 
ties. Perhaps  it  does,  but  whatever  those 
problems  and  infirmities,  it  is  definitely 
preferable  to  the  current  system.  As  the 
pear  Rapids  Gazette  oteerved  in  an  edi- 
torial just  yesterday: 

There  Is  no  great  reassueance  In  the  idea  of 
tax  monies  paying  for  the  self-centered 
b  andlshments  of  political  candidates.  But 
distasteful  as  the  proposal  may  seem.  It 
beats  the  dayUghts  out  of  the  present  abuse- 
prone  financing  system. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
title  I  of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
biU  (S.  3044)  now  under  consideration, 
and  the  amendment  Is  identical  to  the 
Comprehensive  EleeUon  Reform  Act  (S 
2943)  which  I  Introduced  In  February 
The  legislation  goes  beyond  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  3044.  and  far  beyond  anything 
jwvtously  considered  by  the  Senate  but 
there  is  no  questian  that  this  la  the  time 
and  the  place  to  again  raise  the  concept 
of  total  poblle  financing  of  Ftederal  riw- 


And  total  public  financing  of  political 
campaigns  beats  the  daylights  out  of 
partial  and  optional  public  financing  of 
political  campaigns. 

Total  public  financing  would  eliminate 
many  of  the  questions  that  the  oppo- 
nets  of  S.  3044  have  raised.  There  would 
not  be  loopholes  available  for  anyone  to 
rumiel  private  money  to  candidates  for 
public  oflSce  if  only  because  candidates 
would  have  no  need  for  private  money 
And  every  citizen  would  have  the  same 
influence,  the  same  access,  the  same  de- 
gree of  representation  from  public  offi- 
cials. Each  of  us  could  ?ote,  each  of  us 
could  volunteer  in  a  campaign. 

None  of  us  could  use  money  and  wealth 
to  buy  pubhc  office  or  political  influence 

There  is  an  Inherent  Inconsistency  in 
relymg  on  private  funds  in  any  way  to 
support  election  to  public  office  As  long 
as  candidates  have  to  depend  on  private 
funds— however  large  or  smaU  the 
amount— the  potential  for  abuse  wUl  re- 
main. And  the  people  know  it. 

The  only  way  to  dissipate  their  doubt 

^il^^V^V  ^^  **^  ''ay  to  restore 
faith  In  the  integrity  of  popular  govern- 
ment. Is  to  put  public  actions  beyond  the 


influence  of  campaign  contributors.  That 
requires  total  public  financing  of  elec- 
Uons.  and  absolutely  no  reliance  on  pri- 
vate contributors. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
remove  the  influence  of  private  money 
in  pubUc  elections.  It  Is  the  only  pro- 
posal which  does  so.  It  provides  for  total 
Federal  financing  in  primary  and  gen- 
eral elections  for  all  Federal  offices. 

It  is  the  only  proposal  which  allows 
candidates  to  qualify  for  pubhc  financ- 
ing in  primaries  by  demonstrating  the 
only  legitimate  evidence  of  public  sup- 
port—the petition  signatures  of  regis- 
tered voters.  This  is  a  far  more  satis- 
factory and  representative  way  of  deter- 
mining pubUc  support  than  continued 
reliance  on  private  contributions.  All  the 
people  should  control  the  access  to  pubhc 
offices,  not  just  those  who  have  enough 
money  to  devote  part  ©f  it  to  politics. 
And  for  those  people  concerned  about 
the  chance  of  public  financing  attracting 
too  many  candidates,  the  proposal  pro- 
vides that  the  candidate  must  obtain  a 
minimum  percentage  of  the  vote- 
to  avoid  reimbursing  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury for  the  cost  of  the  campaign. 

The  plan  would  distribute  campaign 
funds  m  primaries  equally  to  all  candi- 
dates who  qualify.  Everyone  should  have 
an  equal  chance  at  the  public's  attrac- 
tion. Matching  and  mixed  plans  of  pri- 
vate and  public  financing  simply  rein- 
force, at  public  expense,  the  candidate 
preferences  of  those  with  enough  money 
to  contribute  to  political  campaigns.  The 
"incumbency  advantage"  mherent  in  all 
matching  plans  for  public  financing  is 
significant,  and  the  only  way  to  elimi- 
nate It  is  to  eliminate  the  use  of  private 
funds  as  a  measure  of  public  support. 

The  terrific  advantages  that  Incum- 
bents now  have  over  their  challengers 
arise  chlefiy  out  of  the  system  of  private 
financing.  Incumbents  have  a  built-in 
advantage  in  raising  campaign  funds 
Only  by  eliminating  the  need  to  raise 
Private  funds  can  that  advantage  be  sub- 
stantlaUy  reduced  and  the  campaign 
contest  balanced.  Matching  plans  not 
only  fan  to  reduce  the  advantage,  but 
tend  inevitably  to  Increase  it.  Decreasing 
the  total  amount  of  prirate  funds  re- 
quired means  candidates  have  to  raise 
less  money,  but  Incumbents  will  always 
raise  it  quicker.  Putting  a  ceiling  on  the 
size  of  contributions  means  the  number 
of  contributors  is  increased. 

And  here  again.  Incumbents  have  an 
enormous  advantage  because  of  their 
network  of  friends  and  supporters 

Finally,  this  proposal  provides  for  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  campaign  finance 
laws.  Unlike  any  other  bill,  it  creates  a 
commission  which  covers  aU  permissible 
political  expenditures — goods,  services 
and  salaries.  And  it  charges  them' 
agahist  the  candidates'  accounts  main- 
tained by  the  commission. 

Perhaps  the  central  lesson  of  Water- 
gate is  that  we  must  carefully  guard,  not 
only  the  sources  of  campaign  contribu- 
*J^'^^}  ^^^  "^-  The  Commission  es- 
tablished hi  my  amendment  would  police 
expenditures  before  thej  are  made, 
rather  than  simply  audit  tbem  after  they 
are  made— when  It  Is  too  late  either  to 
prevent  the  harm  or  to  remedy  its  con- 
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sequences.  The  threat  of  punlstiment 
alone  is  too  weak  a  deterrent  when  so 
much  political  power  is  at  stake. 

The  cost  of  my  proposal  is  necessarily 
higher  than  the  cost  of  the  committee 
bill  but  at  most,  it  will  take  $250  million 
a  year  to  fully  finance  all  Federal  elec- 
tion campaigns.  That  amounts  to  less 
than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  an- 
nual budget  of  this  Government.  It 
amounts  to  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  cost 
of  one  Trident  nuclear  submarine.  It 
amounts  to  about  $1  a  year  from  every 
American.  It  amounts  to  an  awfully  small 
price  to  pay  to  restore  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  our  political  system,  and  to 
return  to  a  government  truly  responsible 
to  all  the  people. 

Many  contend  that  we  must  encourage, 
not  discourage,  small  individual  contri- 
butions to  political  campaigns.  There  is 
an  argument  that  encouraging  small  con- 
tributions increases  participation  in  the 
political  process. 

But  only  a  tiny  percentage  of  the 
American  people  now  contribute  in  any 
amount  to  political  campaigns.  Fewer 
than  than  2  percent  of  those  who  voted 
in  1972  contributed  to  either  Presidential 
campaign,  and  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  any  constituency  ever  con- 
tribute to  an  individual  candidate.  When 
they  do  contribute,  it  is  usually  by  virtue 
of  their  wealth  and  education.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  allow  private  contributions, 
whatever  the  rules  or  limits,  we  will  in- 
evitably continue  to  favor  that  tiny 
group  and  discriminate  against  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans.  I  believe  very 
strongly  in  increasing  political  participa- 
tion, but  only  in  a  way  that  allows  every- 
one to  participate  equally.  This  proposal 
would  encourage  equal  involvement — 
with  the  provision  of  an  income  tax 
checkofif — and  involvement  on  a  volun- 
teer basis  where  consideration  of  eco- 
nomic status  is  not  a  factor. 

Others  have  suggested  that  to  outlaw 
private  contributions  would  somehow 
violate  the  first  amendment  right  of  free- 
dom of  expression.  But  in  a  number  of 
cases,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  con- 
sistently affirmed  the  existence  of  an- 
other basic  right — the  right  of  citizens 
to  be  free  of  wealth  distinctions  in  the 
poUtical  process — and  the  court  has  fur- 
ther implied  an  affirmative  obUgation  to 
eliminate  the  infiuence  of  wealth  on  po- 
litical campaigns. 

Prof.  Archibald  Cox,  whose  combina- 
tion of  scholarly  and  practical  knowledge 
of  this  issue  is  unique,  made  the  case 
convincingly  in  the  March  9,  1974  Satur- 
day Review/World.  He  wrote: 

The  objection  is  sometimes  raised  that 
prohibiting  private  campaign  contributions 
violates  the  freedom  of  speech  guaranteed 
by  the  First  Amendment.  Money  is  indeed 
necessary  m  order  to  make  speech  effective. 
Those  of  few  or  modest  means  can  make 
themselves  heard  only  by  pooling  their  re- 
sources. Even  so,  spending  money  Is  one  step 
removed  from  speech,  and  the  contributor 
is  a  second  step  away  because  he  Is  using 
money  to  promote  not  his  own  speech  but 
another's. 

Nor  can  It  fairly  be  said  that  ideas  would 
be  suppressed  or  opportunities  for  si)eech  be 
restricted.  Everyone  would  be  left  free  to 
speak  and  write  as  an  individual.  Except  for 
the  very  wealthy,  everyone  would  be  left  free 
to  spend  money  In  disseminating  his  personal 


expressions.  As  for  parties  and  candidates,  the 
public  subsidy  would  merely  replace  the  pri- 
vate contributions.  The  opportunities  to 
travel,  to  buy  space  or  time  In  the  media,  to 
leaflet  and  advertise,  would  remain.  The  rela- 
tive size  of  expenditures  by  one  or  another 
candidate  might  be  affected,  but  the  First 
Amendment  has  never  been  supposed  to 
guarantee  those  able  to  raise  the  most  money 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  organized  jw- 
litlcal  expression. 

A  "constitutional  right"  to  use  wealth 
in  the  political  process  is  a  right  that  only 
destroys  the  rights  of  others.  The  elim- 
ination of  private  contributions  and  the 
substitution  of  public  financing  of  poUti- 
cal campaigns  is  both  legal  and  desirable. 

In  1976  this  country  will  celebrate  its 
200th  birthday.  I  hope  the  Senate  passes 
a  bill  that  will  enable  us  to  cleanse  poli- 
tics of  the  real  and  perceived  corruption 
that  haunts  the  country,  and  that  will 
encourage  our  citizens  to  renew  their 
faith  in  the  institutions  of  self-govern- 
ment. That  is  the  only  way  to  enter  our 
third  century  with  heads  unbowed  by 
shame,  confident  in  the  future.  We  can 
not  afford  to  do  anything  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  a 
summary  of  my  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Comprehensive  Election  Reform  Act 
OF  1974 

Provisions : 

CANDIDATES  AND  ELECTIONS  COVERED 

President:    Primary    and   general    (Incor- 
porates Presidential  check-off  fund) 
Congress:   primary  and  general. 

TTPE  OF  FUNDING 

Automatic  full  funding  of  all  qualifying 
major  party  candidates  with  partial  funding 
of  minor  and  independent  candidates  on 
basis  of  vote  performance.  Campaign  bills 
paid  by  and  through  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission. 

PARTT  ORGANIZATIONS  COVERED 

National  party  (major  and  minor)  auto- 
matically receives  funding  in  presidential 
election  year  of  up  to  20  %  of  amount  allowed 
Its  presidential  candidates.  In  all  other  years. 
It's  up  to  15%  of  that  amount.  Party  may 
spend  public  funds  for  election  activities 
such  as  voter  registration,  nominating  con- 
ventions, get-out-the-vote  drives.  BUls  paid 
directly  by  Federal  Election  Commission. 

HOW  ADMINISTEREO 

Seven  member  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion, appointed  by  President  with  consent  of 
Senate  to  serve  staggered  seven  year  terms. 
Two  recommended  by  Senate  leadership,  two 
by  House.  No  more  than  four  of  seven  of  same 
poUtlcal  party.  Responsible  for  administer- 
ing, auditing,  enforcmg  federal  campaign  fi- 
nance program.  Has  full  Investigative,  sub- 
poena, prosecutorial  powers.  Commission  re- 
sponses to  Executive  Branch. 

Executive  Branch  prohibited  from  censor- 
ing Commission  comments  or  testimony. 

Commission  sets  up  accounting  system  for 
each  qualified  candidate,  pays  aU  bills  di- 
rectly, except  for  petty  cash  expenses  of  (26 
or  less. 

AMOUNT  OF  FUNDING 

President:  Primary:  16«  x  VAP  ♦  In  each 
state;    General:   70i   x   VAP  In  each   state. 

Senate:  Primary:  15«  x  VAP  (or  $175,000  If 
greater) ;  General:  20«  z  VAP  (or  (260,000  If 
greater). 


•VAP — votmg  age  p<q[>ulati<ai. 


House:  Primary:  25<  x  VAP  (or  Senate 
amount  if  state  has  only  one  Congressional 
district);    General:  30t  x  VAP. 

HOW    OUALIFT 

Candidates  agree  to  file  all  necessary  rec- 
ords and  comply  with  audit  requirements, 
certifying  that  he  or  she  will  not  exceed 
spending  and  contribution  limits. 

President:  Primary:  Petition  signatures  of 
l'~c  of  VAP  in  each  primary  state  must  be 
filed  with  Commission  210  days  before  pri- 
mary, to  be  validated  by  Commission  within 
30  days. 

General:  Major  party  candidates  automat- 
ically qualify  for  full  funding. 

Senate:  Primary:  Petition  signatures  of 
1%  of  VAP  in  State  must  be  filed  with  Com- 
mission 210  days  before  primary. 

General:  Major  party  candidates  automat- 
ically qualify  for  full  funding. 

House:  Primary:  Petition  signatures  of  2' r 
of  VAP  in  district  must  be  filed  with  Com- 
mission 210  days  before  primary  {l^t  if  single 
district  state) . 

General:  Major  party  candidates  automat- 
ically qualify  for  full  funding. 

National  party:  Automatically  qualifies  for 
funding  based  on  a  percentage  of  the  presi- 
dential candidate  entitlement. 

CANDIDATE    SPENDING    LIMIT 

Same  as  total  entitlement  allowed  major 
party  candidates  (see  "Amount  of  Fund- 
ing") .  In  presidential  primary,  candidate  can 
authorize  his  or  her  national  committee  to 
spend  up  to  lO""^  of  his  or  her  total  allow- 
able limit  in  states  entered,  reducmg  own 
spending  by  that  same  amount.  Unopposed 
primary  candidates  may  spend  only  20'",  of 
amount  allowed  opposed  candidate. 

LIMITS    ON    INDIVIDUAL    PRIVATE    CONTRIBUTIONS 

No  private  contributions  can  be  given  to  or 
accepted  by  major  party  candidates  or  major 
parties  in  primary  or  general  elections.  (Ex- 
ception for  (100  maximum  contributions  al- 
lowed In  petition  gathering,  all  contributions 
to  be  refunded  later  from  primary  entitle- 
ment). Limit  of  (1(X)  on  contribution  to 
minor  party,  independent  candidate  (sep- 
arate limit  for  primary,  runoff,  general ) . 
Mmor  party,  mdependent  candidates  may 
accept  private  contributions  up  to  overall 
spending  limit. 

LIMITS     ON     CONTRIBUTIONS     BT     POLITICAL 
COMMITTEE    TO    CANDIDATE 

No  contributions  allowed  to  major  party 
candidates  or  to  major  party.  (100  limit  on 
contributions  to  minor,  Independent  candi- 
dates. 

TREATMENT    OF    MINOR    AND    NEW 
PARTIES  /  C  ANOm  ATXa 

Entitled  to  a  fraction  of  major  party  fund- 
ing based  on  ratio  of  minor/new  party  can- 
didate votes  received  to  average  votes  re- 
ceived by  major  party  candidate.  May  raise 
proportionately  more  in  private  funds  up 
to  spending  limit. 

Can  receive  additional  funding — up  to 
total  funding — after  election  on  basis  of  per- 
formance. 

SPECIFIC   RESTRICTIONS 

Major  party  candidate  must  repay  full  en- 
titlement if  he  or  she  receives  less  than  15'~c 
of  votes  in  primary  or  25'^  In  general  elec- 
tion. 

Candidates  may  withdraw  under  certain 
conditions,  repaying  half  of  entitlement  re- 
ceived. 

Post  election  audit  can  require  repayment 
of  excess  funds  received  by  candidate. 

Mmor  pco-ty  candidate  or  his  or  her  fam- 
ily can  spend  (1,000  on  primary  or  general 
election  (treated  separately);  major  party 
candidate  or  family  can  spend  (1,000  In  con- 
nection with  petition  drive. 

AU  private  contributions  to  minor.  In- 
dependent candidates  must  be  sent  to  Elec- 
tion Commission,  fully  identified. 

Pull  reportmg  of  petition  drive  contribu- 
tions. 
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Spending  ihnlta  for  petition  drives 
House:  2<zVAP. 

Senate:   u  x  VAP  or  •7,800.  whichever  U 

more. 

Limit  of  $100  on  Individual's  contribution 
to  petition  drive. 

TAX  UfCXNTIVU  rOB  SICAU.  COimiBUTIOKS 

Increase  tax  cvedlt  to  100%  of  contribution 
up  to  $100  ($200  on  Joint  return) .  Provides 
automatic  income  tax  payment  to  Election 
Fund  of  $2,  unless  taxpayer  Bpeclflcallv  de- 
signates "no." 

OTHER   PBOVISIONS 

Repeals  Sec.  316  "equal  time"  requirements 
of  Communications  Act  for  all  federal  can- 
didates. 

Bans  \Me  of  frank  for  mass  mailings  90  days 
before  any  federal  election. 

Directs  Postal  Service  to  esUbllsh  special 
rates  for  aU  federal  candidates. 

PXNAI.TIXS 

Up  to  $50.000/flv»  years. 
ClvU  penalty:  Up  to  $10,000  per  day  per 
violation.  *^ 

ESTIMATED   ANNTrAI.  COST 

$250  mUllon  (assumes  three  candidates  In 
each  party  primary  for  every  Federal  office) . 
Effective  Date:  January  i,  1&76. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Iowa  on  the  com- 
pleteness and  fairness  of  his  amendment 
an  for  the  thought  that  has  gone  Into 
It.  It  Is,  as  he  suggests,  a  very  Innovative 
and  major  suggestion.  It  would  involve 
substantial  expense,  substantial  amounts 
from  the  public  treasury,  perhaps  twice 
or  three  times  as  much  as  is  foreseen 
in  the  bill  that  is  presently  imder  con- 
sideration. This  matter  was  not  con- 
sidered in  the  deliberations  of  the  sub- 
COTnmlttee.  It  was  not  adequately  con- 
sidered at  that  time.  Finally,  there  is 
the  question  of  what  the  courts  would 
rule   in  connecUon  with  the  flat  out 
prohibition    on    private    contributions. 
They  might  be  wining  and  already  have 
supported  a  llmlteUon  on  the  amount 
an  Individual  can  contribute.  To  pro- 
hibit him  from  contributing  anything 
mi^t  be  a  vlolaUon  of  his  constitutional 
rights. 

For  these  reasons,  as  the  acting  man- 
ager of  the  biU.  I  would  be  compelled 
not  to  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  be  tabled 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Atmtnuwm  no.   iiss 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  to- 
day I  submit  an  amendment  for  myself 
and  my  distinguished  coUeague  fn»n 
Arizona  (Mr.  Oolowaibr)  that  would 
make  the  day  on  which  Federal  general 
elections  are  held  a  legal  public  holiday. 
,^hlle  I  have  been  successful  in  each 
of  the  last  2  years  in  winning  Senate  ap- 
proval of  similar  amendments,  neither 
of  them  have  been  enacted,  for  various 

reasons  unrelated  to  the  substance  of  this 
proposaL  1  hope  that  this  time  it  will 
be  pasMd  by  the  Congress  and  became 

law. 

The  logic  of  this  amendment  Is  Just 
as  compeUlDg  toOajr  aa  it  has  been  for 
years.  Under  our  present  electoral  sys- 
tem, -x  number  of  serious  obstacles  hava 


been  erected  that  block  full  democraUc 
participation  by  aU  Americans  in  our 
Government  and  politics. 

We  have  made  some  great  strides  In 
the  last  25  years,  however,  in  reducing 
Mid  eliminating  these  barriers.  Unconsti- 
tutional voting  requirements  posed  by 
the  poll  tax,  literacy  requirements,  res- 
idency laws,  and  some  of  the  more  subtle 
raciaUy  motivated  obstacles,  have  been 
removed.  And.  we  are  making  some  prog- 
ress in  facilitating  voter  registration— 
a  step  of  great  importance  in  increasing 
democratic  participation  in  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Yet  there  is  more  that  we  can,  should, 
and  must  do.  In  the  name  of  true  popular 
democracy,  to  bring  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple into  the  political  system  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  a  survey 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau 
51.2  million  eligible  Americans  did  not 
vote  in  the  general  elections  in  Novem- 
ber 1972.  That  number  represented  a  full 
37  percent  of  the  voting-age  population 
in  this  country  at  that  time.  Many  of 
these  people  have  been  denied  this  basic 
right  of  citizenship  because  of  hard-to- 
find  registration  offices  and  a  full  day's 
work. 

The  amendment  I  submit  today  would 
eliminate  one  of  the  major  obstacles  to 
fuller  voter  participation  in  elections  It 
would  assure  that  miUlons  of  American 
working  families  are  not  deterred  from 
excercising  their  franchise  in  Presi- 
dential and  congressional  elections 

My  lunendment  makes  election  day  the 
first  Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday 
in  November,  and  also  creates  a  legal 
nohday  on  that  day. 

Tto^^^^  """^  Nations-Denmark, 
i^?H^"„v'^^'''"^y'  ^d  Austria-: 
which  enjoy  85  to  95  percent  voter  turn- 
out m  nearly  every  election  have  desig- 
nated election  day  a  holiday 

These  are  nations  that  are  industrial- 
iz«l.  They  find  that  the  workers  par- 
ticipate  freely  openly,  and  in  much 
larger  numbers  when  there  is  an  election 
nouday. 

I  believe  that  it  would  substantiaUy 
in^rove  participation  in  our  elections,  as 

Workers  who  commute  long  distances 
to  work  often  leave  home  before  polls 
open  and  return  after  they  have  closed 
People  working  irregular  shifts  in  a  shop 
or  factory  are  also  discouraged  from 
votmg.  In  some  areas  rush  hours  at  the 
polls  mean  a  long  wait  In  line  causing 
many  who  must  get  to  work,  and  many 
others  who  are  tired  from  a  full  day's 

air'        ^^^  "^  '^^'"  ^^^"'^^^e  in  de- 

Mr  President,  it  is  time  we  put  an  end 
to  this  obstacle  to  democracy  The 
amendment  I  am  introducing  today 
would  achieve  this  goal,  it  would  elimin- 
ate  the  work  day  as  an  obstacle  to  ex- 
panding suffrage. 

The  right  to  vote  should  not  be  ham- 
pered by  any  economic  consideration  It 
Is  too  Important  to  the  survival  of  our 
system  of  government.  In  the  19th  cen- 
tury we  eliminated  property  ownership 
requirements  for  voting  in  this  country 
As  we  enter  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th 
century.  It  is  time  for  us  to  act  to  prevrait 
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a  job  from  keeping  the  80  million  Ameri- 
cans  who  work  In  factories,  on  farms 
ajQd  in  the  businesses  of  this  Nation,  from' 
the  voting  booths. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment—providing a  legal  election  hoUday 
every  2  years  beginning  in  1976— would 
Increase  voter  participation  for  the  most 
important  office  in  the  land:  The  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States— an  open  day 
so  that  every  citizen  will  have  aU  the 
time  in  that  day  available  to  consider  the 
candidates  and  exercise  his  franchise 
And  the  same,  of  course,  would  apply 
to  the  offices  of  U.S.  Senator  and  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  send  to  the  desk  my  amendment 
for  myself  and  for  Mr.  Goldwater,  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  wUl  be  on  the  table 
rr^f^^l  ^^y^PHREY.  Mk-.  President.  I 
might  ask  the  acting  manager  of  the 
bUl,  since  this  amendment  has  passed 
through  the  Senate  twice  with  over- 
whelming votes,  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
would  just  like  to  accept  the  amendment 
?f  ^^i  *s  go  over  so  we  can  vote  on  it. 
It  will  be  adopted  again,  I  am  sure,  un- 
less toe  Senate  has  completely  changed 
Its  mind. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would  Uke 
to  ask.  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  as  the 
Senator  has  suggested,  I  am  the  acthig 
floor  manager,  that  it  go  over  untU  next 
week,  when  the  floor  manager  will  be 
nere. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Very  good. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  ROBpT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
certain  nominations  which  have  been 
reported  today  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  ATTORNEY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wall  state  the  first  nomination 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
f  °^°  rf  ;,"^°^"  Cottone,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominaUon  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JIJDGE 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Murray  M.  Schwartz,  of  Dela- 
ware, to  be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
district  of  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUon.  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


U.S.  ATTORNESr 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  William  J.  Schl<>th.  of  Geor- 
gia, to  be  UJ3.  attorney  for  the  middle 
district  of  Georgia. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Joseph  W.  Morris,  of  Oklahoma, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern 
dif  trict  of  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


U.S.  MARSHAL 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  George  A.  Locke,  of  Washington, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 
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PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  Monday,  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon.  After  the  two 
leaders  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  there  win  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  5  minutes 
each,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Sen- 
ate will  resume  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business,  S.  3044. 

At  that  time  the  pending  question  will 
be  on  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Talmadce, 
on  which  there  is  a  time  limitation  of  30 
minutes.  Any  rollcall  votes  on  the  Tal- 
madge  amendment  or  other  amendments, 
motions,  et  cetera,  will  not  occur  until 
the  hour  of  3:30  pjn.  The  leadership 
would  expect  several  rollcalls  on  Monday. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  anything  in 
my  statement  of  the  program  that  has 
not  been  previously  ordered,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  done 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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to  Senate  Resolution  304,  as  a  further 
mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Georges  Pompidou,  President  of  the 
French  RepubUc,  tiiat  the  Senate  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to;  and  at  11:33  a.m.  the  Senate  ad- 
journed untU  Monday,  April  8,  1974,  at 
12  noon. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  and,  pursuant 


CONFIRMATIONS 

E.\ecutive  nonrmations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  5.  1974: 

Depastment  op  Justice 

William  J.  Schloth.  of  Georgia,  to  be  VS. 
attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Georgia 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

S.  John  Cottone,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  term  of  4  years. 

George  A.  Locke,  of  Washington,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Washing- 
ton for  the  term  of  4  years. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

In    the    JtJDICIART 

Joseph  W.  Morris,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  tJ  S 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Oklahoma. 

Murray  M.  Schwartz,  of  DeUware,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
Delaware. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


LOCAL  PHONE  COMPANY  SETS  NEW 
POLICY  ON  GIVING  DATA  TO 
POLICE 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATXVES 
Thursday.  April  4,  1974 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wood 
County,  Wis.,  Telephone  Co.  has  decided 
it  will  not  turn  over  long-distance  call 
records  to  law  enforcement  or  investiga- 
tive agencies  except  under  subpena  or 
administrative  summons. 

The  company  will  also  noUfy  those 
customers  whose  records  have  been  sub- 
penaed,  unless  the  agency  involved  certi- 
fies to  the  company  that  notification 
"could  Impede  its  investigation  and  in- 
terfere with  enforcement  of  the  law." 

I  think  the  Wood  County  Telephone 
Co.  should  be  heartily  commended  for 
adopting  this  policy  to  protect  individual 
privacy  against  Informal  snooping  by 
Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies. 

Here  is  an  article  from  the  Wisconsin 
Rapids  Tribune  of  March  29,  explaining 
how  the  policy  will  work  and  why  it  was 
adopted: 

(Prom  the  Wisconsin  Rapids  Trlbime 
Mar.  29,  1974) 
Phoke  Comfant  Here  Sets  New  Policy  on 
Giving  Data  to  Pouck 
(By  Thomas  Berger) 
EffecUve  Immediately,   the   Wood  County 
Telephone  Co.  wUl  not  turn  over  long  dis- 
tance telephone  caU  records  to  government 
or  law  enforcement  agencies  of  leglslaUve 
committees  except  under  subpoena  or  ad- 
ministrative summons,  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  company  decided  Thursday. 

In  the  past  the  company  honored  requests 


from  local  law  enforcement  agencies  for  rec- 
ords of  toU  calls.  The  information  Included 
date,  time,  duration  and  number  called 

James  Wenzlaff,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  company,  refused  com- 
ment on  other  agencies  the  Information 
was  released  to  or  the  number  of  requests 
received  or  honored. 

He  said  he  had  heard  news  reports  of  other 
telephone  companies  giving  the  Informatton 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  but  refused  to  say  If  the  Wood 
County  Telephone  Company  had  also  sur- 
rendered records  to  the  agencies. 

Wisconsin  Rapids  Police  Chief  Allen  Spen- 
cer and  Wood  County  Sheriff  Thomas  Forsyth 
both  said  the  information  was  requested 
by  their  agencies  only  very  Infrequently. 

The  company  will  also  now  begin  notify- 
ing customers  when  their  records  have  been 
subpoenaed  or  summoned,  except  In  those 
circumstances  where  the  agency  requests  the 
company  not  to  dlscloae  that  Information 
and  certifies  such  notification  "conld  Im- 
pede its  Investigation  and  Interfere  with  en- 
forcement of  the  law." 

Until  now  customers  were  informed  of  a 
subpoena  or  summons  only  tf  they  asked 
whether  such  action  had  taken  place  the 
company  said.  Now  the  person  whoee  Te'cotHa 
are  sought  wlU  be  notified  by  a  phone  caU 
and  a  letter  written  within  24  hours. 

WenzUff  said  the  ccanpany  wm  no  longer 
honor  a  demand  for  such  records  In  the  form 
of  written  requests  from  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

Spencer  said  he  cotUd  not  recaU  the  last 
time  such  records  were  requested  by  Wis- 
oonsln  Rapids  police.  Forsyth  said  the  last 
time  his  department  did  was  "about  two 
years  ago  on  a  drug  caae." 

"The  FBI  used  to  uee  this  tvpe  of  thing  a 
lot,"  Forsyth  said.  "We  have  done  this  but 
on  such  rare  occasions." 

The  company's  officials  met  with  Spencer 
and  Forsyth  about  three  weeks  ago  to  dis- 
cuss the  changes   In   the  company  policies. 


The  company  also  wUl  no  longer  give  police 
an  unlisted  number,  even  in  case  of  an  -em- 
ergency." Forsyth  said. 

"We  have  reviewed  our  policy  In  the  all- 
Important  area  of  customer  privacy  many 
times  over  the  years  and  these  changes  are 
the  result  of  the  latest  such  review."  Wenz- 
laff said.  "There  are  Important  issues  in- 
volved—the right  of  lndlvld\ial  privacy  Is 
vital  and  so  is  the  need  for  effecUve  Uw 
enforcement. 

"We  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  need 
to  protect  individual  privacy.  We  would  pre- 
fer not  to  reveal  anything  to  anybody  about 
the  bUllng  records  of  our  customers,  but  ob- 
viously we  must  honor  subpoenas  served 
upon  us." 

He  said  that  only  the  Information  neces- 
sarj'  for  billing  purposes  was  surrendered 
and  "These  records  contain  no  Information 
as  to  the  contents  of  any  telephone  conver- 
sation." 

He  reftised  conxment  when  asked  whether 
the  company  has  allowed  any  taps  to  be 
placed  on  its  telephone  lines. 

A  bUl  has  been  introduced  into  the  Wis- 
consin Assembly's  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
quiring investigators  to  get  court  permission 
to  explore  utility  records  of  calls.  Wisconsin 
Telephone  Co.  disclosed  last  year  it  provided 
the  Justice  Department  with  records  of  toll 
calls  but  discontinued  the  practice  March  I 
this  year. 


WE  NEED  THE  INTERNAL 
SECURITY  COMMITTEE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

of  new  tokk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPBBSKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4,  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  E^ieaker,  I  was 
pleased  at  the  actions  of  the  House  in 
voting   for   continued  funding   for  the 
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House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  ex- 
press my  omtlnued  stnmg  support  of  the 
committee  and  its  objectives. 

There  are  those  in  America  who  feel 
that  we  no  longer  are  in  need  of  the 
HISC.  Apparently,  these  rosy-eyed  opti- 
mists are  not  aware  of  the  recent  wave 
of  terrorist  acts  which  are  occurring  in 
this  country.  Perhaps  they  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  likes  of  the  dreaded 
Symbionese  Liberation  Army,  or  the 
American  Revolutionary  Army.  Or  per- 
haps these  people  have  been  overcome 
with  "detente"  fever  and  no  longer  ad- 
here to  the  belief  that  communism  is  our 
enemy. 

No,  I  do  not  share  these,  beliefs  for  a 
minute.  I  contend  that  rather  than  seek- 
ing the  disbarment  of  this  important 
committee,  closer  attention  ought  to  be 
paid  to  its  work.  For  example,  how  many 
Americans  were  even  aware  that  the  In- 
ternal Security  Committee  had  prepared 
Md  released  an  extensive  report  on  the 
BLA  prior  to  the  tragic  Hearst  kidnap- 
ping? 

Let  us  not  beUeve  for  a  minute  that  we 
are  so  Immune  from  threats  to  our  inter- 
nal security  that  we  can  afford  the  lux- 
ury erf  disbanding  HISC.  Who  else  can 
we  rely  on  to  keep  effective  tabs  on  sub- 
versive elements  in  our  society?  Perhaps 
some  of  my  colleagues  would  prefer  to 
see  the  committee  room  be  turned  over 
to  jMie  Fonda  and  her  loyal  American 
Zriends. 

I*t  us  not  be  so  hasty  in  our  efforts  to 
destroy  that  which  is  necessary.  The  sug- 
gestion that  the  duties  of  the  committee 
be  taken  over  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee is  unacceptable  to  me  and  those  who 
recognize  the  danger  of  this  shift.  If  the 
work  of  msc  were  transferred  to  the 
Judldary  Committee,  the  net  effect 
would  be  to  effectively  obscure  this  im- 
portant work.  I  applaud  the  efforts  of 
this  committee  and  its  distinguished 
^airman,  Bir.  Ichorb,  in  their  efforts 
^ey  have  my  continued  support  and 
that  of  all  Americans  who  realize  that 
our  internal  security  is  a  matter  of  para- 
mount national  importance. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

under  his  master  hand  it  was  contin- 
ually expanded.  Today  it  boasts  a  cam- 
pus of  150  buildings  and  is  world  re- 
nowned for  agriculture  research  and  ex- 
tension work.  The  institute  also  served 
as  a  base  for  the  revolutionary  discov- 
eries of  George  Washington  Carver 

Tuskegee  Institute,  however,  serves  as 
a  tangible  example  of  Mr.  Washington's 
genius.  An  intangible  example  was  the 
ideology  of  black  deveilopment  he  pro- 
vided to  the  majority  of  black  Americans 
during  Reconstruction  and  its  after- 
math. 

Mr  Washington  believed  that  blacks 
should  attain  their  civU  rights  in  a  delib- 
erate manner.  He  also  believed  that 
blacks  could  best  assert  their  rights  in 
the  economic  and  moral  arenas.  His  ideo- 
logical position  often  allowed  him  to 
forge  formidable  coalitions  with  whites 
and  blacks  in  the  pursuit  of  civil  justice 
I  or  all. 

I  salute  Mr.  Washington  as  an  out- 
standing American  and  urge  my  col- 
S  W?th?ay.°'"  ""'  '"  commemorating 
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LARRY  O'BRIEN 


BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NXW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  4.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
commemorates  the  accepted  blrthdate  of 
Booker  Taliaferro  Washington.  During 
the  19th  century,  Mr.  Washington  con! 
structively  and  effectively  carried  the 
manUe  as  foremost  American  black 
leader  from  the  famed  Frederick  Doug- 
lass. His  influence  as  an  educator,  states- 
r^fj^^^  }i^^  spokesman  greatly  af- 
fected the  lives  of  Uack  Americans  dur- 
ing the  turn  of  the  century. 

Mr.  Washington  graduated  from 
?.""5^*ii  ln««tute  and  later  continued 
Ws  studies  at  Wayland  Seminary  to 
Washington,  D.C.  In  1881  WashiSton 
J°f^d«l  Tuskegee  Institute.  The  iSS- 
tute  started  as  a  simple  shanty  and  later 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF   MASSACHTJSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  4.  1974 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  are  concerned  over  the  future  of 
American  politics.  The  public  today  is 
disillusioned  with  our  poUtical  process. 
Htetory  offers  no  clearer  lesson  than  the 
Price  nations  pay  for  a  loss  of  faith  in 
government. 

To  find  out  what  is  wrong  with  politics 
today  and  to  seek  some  direction  for  re- 
building public  confidence,  a  young  re- 
porter from  the  Patriot-Ledger,  Mr.  Paul 
Mtadus,  traveled  to  New  York  to  talk 
with  Larry  O'Brien. 

I  would  like  to  share  his  report  with 
my  colleagues : 

An  Imtixview  With  Labrt  O'Brien 

(By  Paul  D.  Mlndus) 

*  ,^*^J^o"K— Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  has  not 

fauen  from  power.  Apparently  he  has  walked 

away  from  It. 

BKTOND  RECAtL 

■^e  premier  strategist,  umfler  and  loyalist 
of  the  national  Democratio  party  does  not 
WMit  to  be  recaUed  as  the  party's  chairman, 
does  not  want  to  run  for  elective  office  and 
wlU  not  accept  a  draft  to  either  role 

fjf^.^!^'^^"^  ^  ^""^  *''«**  o^  pontics— the 
focus  of  his  life  since  he  began  campaign 
work  around  Springfield  in  1938.  But  after 
36  years  and  for  reasons  h*  does  not  fully 
articulate,  he  feels  he  woul<|  have  Uttle  im- 
pact on  a  public  increasingly  disenchanted 
with  politics;  and  about  tbls  "mass  cyni- 
cism" and  other  matters  Mr.  O'Brien  Is  de- 
pressed. 

In  a  two-hour  interview  with  The  Patriot 
Ledger  at  his  Manhattan  i^jartment  over- 
tooWng  Rooeevelt  Island  (formerly  called 
WeUare  Island) .  the  Massachusetts-bom  sur- 
vivor of  the  Kennedy  Era  and  the  "Irish 
,  f«.,J*""*^  ^°^  ^^^^  political  strategy 
for  1976  or  the  congressional  gains  Demo- 
crats anticipate  this  fall. 

eJ^TJ^^'^^^  ^°*^  **y  bayond  that",  he 
said.  1  m  concerned  with  wiaf s  happenlnR 
to  our  democracy.  If  you  have  widespread 


SuttlT^'^.  '""^  *°  '-*^  P^'-  --'^  to  all 

Continuing  In  an  uncharacteristic  vein  of 
nonpartisanahlp.  "It  really  makes  no  dlffe" 
ence  whether  the  Democrats  or  RepubSs 
win  now  or  In  1976  unless  lomethlng  ^  S 
about  the  present  widespread  cyiuclsm  to 
restore  confidence  In  our  democratic  sy^m 
Its  the  politicians  who  made  the  LopTe 
cynical  with  excessive  rhftorlc  and  S- 
sive  promises."  ^ 

H»^!  '**^  '^°^  mention  that  politicians  also 
th^t  ^  «»^esslve  fear  of  aoting  in  a  mannw 

IwM  ""^^  *"P*'""  t^«^  chances  of  re- 
election but  added.  "P^r  a  long  time  I  us«l 
to  think  Americans  had  a  poor  voting  r^ 
ord  because  of  apathy,  but  ^w  It's  Sfc^e 
massive  cynicism,  and  that  depresses  me  '' 
ir»;^  ofi  comfortably  opulent  setting  of  his 
m^t  J  ^  ^°""'-  *^'  ^*«***5'  <l"let  words  and 
S^^a«^t?°*'^'^'  "'^^P*  'o'  chaln-smok- 
l^f.=„^^^"*^'  ^""^  *8es  apart  from  the  fe- 
verish  charges  of  "esplonate,  sabotage  aad 
corruption"  and  of  a  way  Of  life  "bXr^g 
Z^f    ''=*.'*"**"  ^*^  "^^^"^  l»e  attacked 

h„7ffi*i"  ^®*'  *^**  ^^y-"  ^^  sa'tl  last  week. 

calhawker      ""^  '°''^'"  ^°''''^  "^«  «  P°""- 

Mr.    O'Brien   refuses   to  term   himself   a 

2^^ui;  """^  ^*^"*  ""^  ^"^y  declined  iny 
posslbUities  Of  returning  to  active  polltlj 

candid.^«  J^lV^r*  ,^"«P»l8^ng  for  certi^' 
candidates  "if  they  feel  they  need  me." 

CAN'T     ASK     TEnDY 

vrlL^^n°!,*'^°^  candidates  Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy?  Mr.  O'Brien  wont  say  He  ctaied 
XnTJ'',5°e  Kem^edy  "obviously  thi  m^S 
S^n.^-^i^?'^'"*"*'  '^a'ldldtte  for  the  pre^- 
dency."  but  he  said  he  had  l»een  tied  so  oct- 
sonally  to  John  and  Bobby  KennedT  ^d 

c^^e^^ftT"'  '^.'''  •"^'^  t»»elrToHt!?a'! 

^?.^t  ^,^*"^**  ^'O*  *«»  Teddy  to  run." 
O'RH-.^  >,  "  ^^'^  McOovem  debacle.  Mr. 
?hl  .  ^"  ^P**^*  ^^^^  tW»e  reflecting  on 
2dSten'd?^"f^^.'^*PP*'^^  ^«  wltnfss^d 
I952^n-.L  *'**^  ^^^'^  beginning  with  JFK's 
fini«h,^»  ♦  campaign.  He  Is  putting  the 
finishing  touches  on  memoirs  for  a  book 
iTl^  "Z^J'^'^  Vlctorlel^  to  b^  S^ 
llshed  by  Doubleday  this  fall. 

The  title,  he  said.  Indlcataa  that  political 
campaigns  and  programs  can  point  wim  pridi 
nJ  "^^i^^-f^^^Pllsbments,  but  as  each  aSpect 
to  mo^  nr^  '  understood,  the  process  ll^s 

r^,n?t/  .^'^°"  ^^  K'****'  difficulties. 
o-S^,*^^^    *^®    so-called    "legend    of    Larry 
OBrlen"   as  the  medicine  man  for  Demo- 

for  LS  "*'*"  "^^  ^^'^  "^rlen  Ma^^al" 
tZ  eff^^  campaigns,  he  looks  back  on 
the  eight  years  he  served  In  government  un- 

contnT.^,.?'^''** "^^^  "  ^'^  "^^  substantive 
tan wk""°II  *°  PoWttcal  lIf»-more  Impor- 
?^  w,?,*S  ^^  national  wheeling  and  deal- 
ing which  are  the  prize  and  g^.  •   .   . 

u:vKL  WITH  pxonj: 
And  now  he  wants  politicians  and  himself 
"to  level  with  the  American  p«>pi"  a 
theme  he  said  he  first  spelled  out  in  the 
opening  session  of  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion several  weeks  after  Watergate 

The  cynicism  bothers  me  more  than  any- 
thing else,"  he  said.  ' 

^>,fj!.f2°fi"'***  *****  politicians  have  dlsen- 
^v^i*!,*^®  P"""*'  **'°"*  government,  and 
expressed  guilt  on  his  part  as  well  in  creat- 

"f.^w","*^  '°^*«  through  contrivances  and 
polished  rhetoric  rather  than  frankly  pre- 
^^ntlng  candidates  before  the  American  pub- 

"The  parties  have  a  responsibility  for  di- 
rect confrontation  and  direct  communica- 
tion before  200  million  people."  he  said 
angrily.  "We've  failed  miserably  to  under- 
stand these  problems  of  fln»nclng.  Here's 
Nixon  with  Watergate  who  last  year  was 
vetoing  campaign  financing. 

"I  mean,  goddamn,  do  the  American  people 
get  excited?  Not  that  I'm  aware  of.  How  do 
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you  get  them  to  point  to  say.  "Goddam- 
mit, there  has  to  be  a  campaign  financing 
bill.  There  has  to  be  an  opportunity  for  me 
and  my  kids  on  that  tube  to  know  what  the 
hell  Is  going  on  and  get  the  different  points 
of  view  and  have  a  chance  at  least  to  be  an 
active  participant  in  this  damned  democracy. 

"I  don't  want  to  look  at  some  60-second 
spot  where  the  guy  has  got  a  coat  over  his 
shoulder  and  is  marching  up  a  mountain. 
That  doesn't  tell  me  what  the  Issues  are  nor 
how  he  and  his  party  feel  about  them. 

"The  bottom  line  has  to  be  who  are  our 
leaders,  who  do  you  look  to?" 

Mr.  O'Brien  is  bitter  about  Watergate  'be- 
cause It  has  escalated  the  public's  cynicism 
to  a  whole  new  level  where  the  politicians 
now  command  less  trust  and  respect  than  at 
any  time  to  our  nation's  history." 

How  he  expects  to  help  restore  confidence 
without  taking  an  active  national  role  is  not 
clear,  but  Mr.  O'Brien  wants  to  push  several 
measures  for  electoral  reform: 

REFORMS   ADVOCATED 

To  mandate  public  financing  of  presiden- 
tial campaigns  and  end  the  tofluence  of  the 
"fat  cats"; 

To  change  Federal  Communicatious  Com- 
mission regulations  to  make  mass  communi- 
cation by  radio  and  television  a  forum  for 
equal  access  by  Democratic  and  Republican 
candidates  for  election  and  by  party  leaders 
to  balance  views  on  national  issues; 

To  require  "automatically"  live  and  unre- 
hearsed debates  on  national  television  be- 
tween leading  presidential  candidates; 

To  allow  national  {>olitlcal  advertising 
time  on  television  in  direct  proportion  to 
each  party's  percentage  in  the  previous  elec- 
tion campaigns; 

To  end  the  growing  depersonalization  of 
political  campaigning  through  the  use  of 
"Madison  Avenue  imagemakers." 

While  these  suggestions  are  totended  to 
restore  confidence  In  general  terms,  Mr. 
O'Brien  said  only  aggressive  "and  vigorous 
action  by  Congress  to  pursue  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  abrogation  of  constitutional 
rights  of  individuals  and  abuse  of  govern- 
mental power  in  the  Watergate  scandal  will 
vindicate  the  democratic  system." 

ACTION 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  act  "would  add 
a  whole  new  level  of  disenchantment  and 
leave  the  people  with  no  leadership,"  he 
said. 

He  spoke  cautiously  about  the  weekend 
Watergate  tadlctments  agatost  seven  former 
high  White  House  officials. 

"The  Congress  under  the  Impeachment 
process  has  a  responsibility  to  review  the 
Indictments  and  to  make  a  determination  to 
fulfill  that  responsibility,"  he  said.  "I  be- 
lieve the  American  people  will  take  the  long 
haul  and  want  to  follow  through  the  indict- 
ments. 

"These  Indictments  followed  a  20-month 
Investigation  by  fellow  citizens  and  fulfilled 
an  lmp)ortant  part  of  the  constitutional  sys- 
tem. They  were  not  Irresponsible  sorts  of  ac- 
cusations. 

"One  of  the  brighter  moments  in  terms  of 
the  unfolding  drama  is  the  recognition  that 
the  Judiciary  has  consistently  fulfilled  Its 
function  from  the  beginning,"  he  said. 
.  He  said  it  Is  unfortunate  that  many  peo- 
ple construe  an  Indictment  to  be  some  kind 
of  determination  of  guUt.  but  agreed  that 
the  pubUc  is  Impatient  for  answers  and  may 
take  conclusions  wherever  available. 

The  burden  for  constructive  action  Is  not 
on  the  President,  he  said,  "even  though  many 
congressmen  woxild  like  him  Just  to  resign 
and  relieve  them  of  the  responsibility. 

"THE   SANC17P" 

"Congress  as  an  institution  has  a  real  prob- 
lem with  the  American  people  as  well  as  the 
President.  Does  the  Meeted  ofBctel  have  a 
responsibility  to  lead  and  educate  his  con- 
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stltuency  or  is  it  Just  to  poll  your  district 
on  what  51  per  cent  of  your  people  want? 
That's  where  the  hangup  is,"  he  said. 

With  all  the  concern,  then,  about  the  need 
for  political  leaders  to  help  the  public  be- 
lieve agato  in  their  system,  why  has  Larry 
O'Brien  dropped  out? 

He  explatoed  simply  that  at  the  end  of  the 
1972  convention  he  did  not  want  to  con- 
tinue as  chairman.  He  wanted  only  to  clean 
out  his  Washington  presence  and  move  back 
to  New  Tork  to  finish  a  commitment  he  made 
in  1965  to  write  a  book. 

"KO" 

"Didn't  you  want  to  pick  up  the  reins 
ag,aln?"  he  was  asked. 

"No,  I  didnt  want  the  rems." 

"Do  you  want  them  again?" 

"No." 

"Asolutely  not?" 

"No." 

"Would  you  accept  a  draft?" 

"No." 

Why? 

He  believes  there  are  able  younger  people 
with  newer  Ideas,  even  though  at  56,  he  ac- 
knowledges his  contacts  and  expertise  could 
still  be  productive. 

"I've  had  splendid  opportunities  for  public 
service  and  I've  fulflUed  a  desire  to  be  ta- 
volved,"  he  said,  "but  I'm  depressed.  I'm  de- 
presed  to  see  after  two  decades  of  constant 
activity  that  the  American  people  feel  the 
way  they  do. 

FINDING   OUT 

"I'm  far  more  depressed  and  concerned 
about  this  than  I  think  any  politician  in 
America,  because  politicians  have  a  tendency 
to  wear  blinders.  I  don't  think  it  hurte  to 
step  out  toto  that  private  sector  to  find  out 
what  this  life  is  all  about." 

"Wouldn't  you  have  to  step  back  into 
politics  to  do  something  about  what  depresses 
you?"  he  was  asked. 

"I  cant  envision  any  role  that  would  be 
meaningful  in  terms  of  making  any  impact  on 
correcting  a  situation  I  think  is  Just  ap- 
pallingly bad,"  he  replied. 

"I  want  to  be  completely  candid  with 
you." 

Part  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  last  two  years  has 
been  occupied  with  the  creation  of  the 
Ia\^Tence  P.  O'Brien  International  Center  for 
the  study  of  political  process  at  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  College  in  Columbia,  Md. 

The  institute  held  a  one-a-month  political 
process  seminar  last  January,  and  students 
from  around  the  world  met  and  discussed 
American  politics  with  congressmen  and  na- 
tional columnists. 

A    START 

"What  sold  me  on  getting  into  this  is  that 
though  you  have  a  small  group  of  students, 
you  shouldn't  turn  your  back."  he  said.  "You 
have  to  start  somewhere.  In  the  final  analysis, 
does  this  generation  feel  this  system  deserves 
continuity? 

"At  the  end  of  that  course,  I  asked  for  a 
show  of  hands,  saying  with  all  that  has  been 
said,  "How  many  of  you  envision  being  a  part 
of  this  process?'  and  all  but  one  raised  his 
hand.  That  means  something." 


NULL    ADAMS.    JOURNALIST.    HON- 
ORED FOR  50  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday,  AprU  4,  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently.  Mr.  Null  Adams,  one  of  the  out- 
standing journalists  in  America,  cele- 
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brated  his  50th  anniversary  of  service 
with  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 

I  have  known  Null  for  many  years,  and 
respect  and  admire  his  endeavors  in  tht 
field  of  journalism. 

On  Monday,  April  1,  the  Memphli 
Press-Scimitar  printed  an  article  hon- 
oring Null's  50  years  of  service.  The  text 
of  that  article  follows: 

NuU  Adams  could  have  become  a  membei 
of  the  Memphis  Publishing  Company's  25- 
Year  Club  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  had 
there  been  a  club  in  1949. 

Yesterday,  Adams,  who  is  assistant  man- 
aging editor  and  politics  editor  for  the 
Press-Scimitar,  received  his  pin  for  60  years 
of  service. 

"I'm  not  old."  said  Adams  as  he  addressetl 
fellow  members  at  a  two-hour  party  in  th« 
company  building.  495  Union.  "I've  just  been 
here  a  long  time." 

Beginning  at  age  17  as  a  part-time  police 
reporter,  Adams  went  from  reporter  to  city 
editor  to  his  present  position  with  The  Press- 
Scimitar. 

"I  stiU  get  as  much  of  a  kick  out  of  working 
for  the  paper  now  as  I  did  my  first  week  as  a 
reporter,  "  he  said.  "Scripps-Howard  has  been 
a  wonderful  vineyard  to  toU  in  these  50 
years." 


STUDENT   RECORDS:    A   PROPOSEd 
STRATEGY       FOR       PREVENTIN(3| 
ABUSES  OF  THE  RIGHT  TO  PHI 
VACY 


iON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  4,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point 
in  the  proceedings,  I  include  the  second 
part  of  the  research  paper,  entitled,  "Stu- 
dents, Parents  and  the  School  Record 
Prison :  A  Legal  Strategy  for  Preventing 
Abuses,"  by  Sarah  C.  Carey,  attorney  at 
law: 

Stttdents.  Parents  and  the  School  Record 
Prison:  A  Legal  Strategy  for  PREvrNx- 
ING  Abuses — II 

(By  Sarah  C.  Carey) 

A  similar  situation  prevails  in  regard  to 
State  statutes  governing  access  to  the  files. 
Most  states  do  not  guarantee  parental  access. 
At  the  same  time,  they  leave  the  question 
of  outside  agency  access  up  to  the  schools 
For  example,  New  Jersey  in  a  fairly  typical 
statute  provides  that  "Public  inspection  of 
pupil  records  may  be  permitted  and  any  other 
toformation  relating  to  the  pupils  oar  former 
pupils  of  any  school  district  may  be  fur- 
nished in  accordance  with  rules  prescribed 
by  the  state  board  and  no  liability  shall  at- 
tach to  any  member,  officer  or  employee  of 
any  board  of  education  permitting  or  fur- 
nishing the  same  accordingly."  N.J.  Stat  Ann 
§  18A.36-19(1939,  1968)  No  special  mention 
is  made  of  parents. 

California,  on  the  other  hand,  specifically 
grants  a  parent  the  right  to  Inspect  written 
records  concerning  his  child  "in  any  reason- 
able manner  In  consultation  with  a  certifi- 
cated employee  of  the  district  when  he  re- 
quests to  do  so  during  regular  hours  of  the 
school  day"  Calif.  Code  Ann.  D'v.  9  Ch  1  Art 
e  S  10757  (Supp.  1973).  The  California 
statutes  limit  access  to  student  records  gen- 
erally but  spell  out  specific  exceptions;  these 
Include  a  state  or  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer "seektag  Information  In  the  course  of 
hiB  duties"  or  a  county  agency  responsible 
for  protective  services  to  children.   Limited 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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exceptions  are  made  for  employers  and  for 
officials  of  the  UJB.  when  the  student  Is  a 
veteran,  i  Calif.  Code  Ann.  Dlv.  9,  Ch  1,  Art  ». 
Oregon  and  Nebraska  are  unique  In  Im- 
posing stringent  access   provisions.   Oregon 
makes  student  records  confidential,  grants 
the  porente  a  broad  right  of  review  of  all 
records  and  limits  access  by  others  to  grade 
transcripts,  lists  of  courses  taken,  attendance 
records,  achievement  tests  and  health  rec- 
ords.  Ore.  Rev.  Stat.   §336.19   (Supp.   1972) 
Nebraska's  laws  grant  pupils  and  parents  full 
access  to  their  own  records;  deny  access  or  dl- 
vulgence  of  rectus  contents  to  other  i>ersons; 
require  that  disciplinary  flies  be  maintained 
separately    from    performance    records    and 
mandate  the  destruction  of  the  former  after 
the  student  has  graduated  or  left  the  school  3 
years." 

Actual  practice  even  in  those  states  with 
express  statutory  provisions  tends  to  favor 
access  by  public  officials.  whUe  disfavoring 
the  parent.>«  The  Russell  Sage  survey  "  pub- 
Ushed  in  1969  reported  that  of  the  64  school 
districts  examined,  20  districts  denied  ac- 
cess to  the  entire  file  to  parents;  14  denied 
access  to  pai-t  of  the  file  and  8  allowed  access 
under  certain  circumstances  only.  On  the 
other  hand,  39  districts  granted  full  access 
to  CIA  and  FBI  officials.  23  granted  such  ac- 
cess to  the  Juvenile  courts  (without  a  sub- 
poena) and  14  granted  complete  or  partial  ac- 
cess to  prospective  employers." 

C.  The  legal  rights  of  the  parent-  The 
United  States  Constitution  guarantees  to 
the  Individual  citizen  a  series  of  funda- 
mental rights  that  caimot  be  Infringed  by 
the  federal  or  state  governments  without 
compelling  Justification.  Current  definitions 
of  these  rights  include  the  right  to  marry." 
the  right  to  bear  children,  and  m^int^iTi  a 
family."  the  right  to  control  one's  body" 
and  the  right  to  direct  the  upbringing  of 
one's  chUdren.x>  The  essence  of  these  rights 
is  that  they  are  Ao  fundamental  to  personal 
liberty  that  they  merit  a  high  level  of  pro- 
tection from  incursions  by  the  state.  They 
are  sometimes  described  as  "fundamental" 
or  "natural  rights"  inherent  in  American 
tradition  or  Western  values;  In  other  cases 
they  are  poalted  upon  the  14th  Amend- 
ment's guarantee  of  liberty  «-  the  9th 
Amendment's  reservation  of  rights  to  the 
people;  and  In  still  others  they  are  based  on 
conunon  law  principles. 

Whatever  the  basis,  it  is  clear  that  a 
parent,  as  part  of  his  right  to  raise  a  family, 
retains  basic  decision-making  authority  and 
responslbiUty  concerning  his  child's  edu- 
cation that  cannot  be  abridged  by  the  stotes 
whether  by  direct  exclusion  of  the  parent 
or  by  indirect  exclusion  through  the  with- 
holding of  cnicUl  Information  about  the 
child. 

(1)  Ttie  Parent  Can  Control  Certain  Basic 
Aspects  of  His  Child's  Education,  (a)  The 
"Due  Process"  Decisions:  In  a  series  of  major 
decUtons.  the  VS.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  the  guarantee  of  Uberty  contained  in 
the  14th  Amendment  due  process  clause  in- 
sures the  right  of  the  parent  to  control  the 
upbringing  of  his  chUdren.  That  clause  pro- 
vides that  no  state  may  "deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  Uw."  The  precision  content  of  the 
concept  of  "liberty"  protected  under  this 
provision  has  been  the  subject  of  extensive 
debate,  but  it  has  generaUy  been  understood 
to  encompass  both  those  rights  explicitly 
enumerated  In  the  BUI  of  Rights  as  weU  as 
additional  rights  traditional  to  thu  society  « 
The  first  decision  by  the  V3.  Supreme 
Court  reserving  basic  control  over  a  student's 
education  to  his  parents  was  Meyer  v  Ne- 
braska Q02  VS.  390  (1923).  In  that  case  the 
Court  declared  unconstltuUonal  a  sUte  law 
that  prohibited  the  teaching  of  "any  sub- 
ject to  any  peraon  In  any  language  other 
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than  the  English  language."  The  statute 
also  forbade  the  teaching  of  foreign  lan- 
guages imtil  the  pupU  had  successfully  past 
the  eighth  grade.  The  Court  held  that  such 
legislation  could  not  be  Justified  under  the 
guise  of  protecting  the  public;  on  the  con- 
trary it  took  Judicial  notice  of  the  fact 
that  "experience  shows  that  this  (instruc- 
tion in  a  foreign  language  at  an  early  age) 
is  not  injurious  to  the  health,  morals,  or 
understanding  of  the  ordinary  chUd".  It  con- 
cluded instead  that  the  statute  was  an  un- 
warranted interference  "with  the  opportuni- 
ties of  pupils  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  with 
the  power  of  the  parents  to  control  the  edu- 
cation of  their  own."  " 

The  Court  found  that  the  latter  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  liberty  guaranteed  by 
the  due  process  clause.  It  stated- 

"Without  doubt,  it  (lUaerty)  denotes  not 
merely  freedom  from  bodUy  restratat  but 
also  the  right  of  the  Individual  to  contract, 
to  engage  in  any  of  the  common  occupations 
of  life,  to  acquire  useful  knowledge,  to  marry 
establish  a  home  and  bring  up  children,  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience,  and  generally  to  enjoy 
those  prlvUeges  long  recognized  at  common 
law  as  essential  to  the  orderly  pursuit  of 
happiness  by  free  man."  262  U.S    at  399 

In  1925.  in  Society  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Name  of  Jesus  and  Mary  v.  Pierce  268 
VS.  610  (1926) ,  the  Court  fiu-ther  elaborated 
oa  the  control  of  the  parent  over  the  chUd's 
education.  There,  the  Court  Invalidated  an 
Oregon  compulsory  education  law  requiring 
the  attendance  of  aU  students  at  public 
schools.  Parents  who  wanted  to  send  their 
chUdren  to  parochtal  schools  =»  had  claimed 
that  the  law  interfered  with  their  right  to 
religious  freedom  and  to  the  upbrlngmg  of 
their  ChUdren.  In  an  opinion  that  put  little 
emphasis  on  the  First  Amendment  allega- 
tions the  Court  held : 

"Under  the  doctrine  of  Meyer  v  Ne- 
hr<uka  . .  .,  we  think  it  entirely  plain  that  the 
Act  of  1922  unreasonably  Interferes  with  the 
liberty  of  parents  and  guardians  to  direct 
the  upbringing  and  education  of  chUdren 
under  their  control.  As  often  heretofore 
pointed  out,  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
Lk.  u  ^^  °'"  ^  abridged  by  leglsUtion 
which  has  no  reasonable  relation  to  some 
purpose  within  the  competency  of  the  state 
The  fundamenUl  theory  of  liberty  upon 
which  aU  governments  in  this  Union  repose 
excludes  any  general  power  of  the  state  to 
standardize  Its  children  by  forcing  them  to 
accept  instruction  from  pUbUc  teachers  only 
TTie  chUd  is  not  the  matte  creature  of  the 
State;  those  who  nurture  him  and  direct  his 
destiny  have  the  right,  coupled  with  the 
is?.,  ^^-  ^  recognize  and  prepare  him  for 
additional  obligations."  26S  US.  at  534-35 

In  subsequent  years  th»  Court  repeatedly 
acknowledged  the  sanctity  of  the  famUy  re- 
lationship, and  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
parent  to  provide  for  the  aducatlon  and  up- 
bringing of  his  ChUdren.-*  In  1972  in  WU- 
consin  v.  Yoder.  406  U.S.  205.  the  Court  ex- 
cused Amlsh  children  of  senior  high  school 
age  from  compulsory  school  attendance  al- 
together, finding  that  the  society  in  which 
they  Uved  imparted  to  them  a  different  but 
equally  valid  set  of  values  and  sklUs  Al- 
though there  were  religious  overtones  to  the 
case,  the  Court  held  that  the  parents  could 
choose  the  education  scheme  that  beet  met 
the  principles  underlying  their  way  of  life 
provided  the  latter  was  sufficiently  defined' 
The  Court  rejected  the  state  s  argument  that 
It  was  acting  as  parens  patriae,  suggesting 
that  the  state  could  assert  that  role  over  the 
parent's  Interest  only  if  there  were  a  show- 
ing of  harm  to  the  physical  or  mental  health 
of  the  child  or  to  the  public  safety,  peace 
order  or  welfare. 

In  reaching  its  decision  to  excuse  Amlsh 
ChUdren  from  the  state's  compulsory  educa- 
tion requirement,  the  Court  reasoned  as 
toilows: 
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"The  history  and  culture  of  Western  clvUl- 
zation  reflect  a  strong  traflitlon  of  parental 
concern  for  the  nurture  and  upbringing  of 
theU-  children.  This  primary  role  of  the  par- 
ents in  the  upbringing  of  their  chUdren  is 
now  established  beyond  debate  as  an  endur- 
ing American  tradition.  ...  To  be  sure,  the 
power  of  the  parent,  even  when  linked  to  a 
free  exercise  claim,  may  be  subject  to  limi- 
tation under  Prince  if  it  appears  that  paren- 
tal decisions  wUl  Jeopardize  the  health  or 
safety  of  the  chUd,  or  have  a  potential  for 
significant  social  burdens. 


"(A)  State's  interest  in  universal  educa- 
tion, however  highly  we  raak  it,  is  not  total- 
ly free  from  a  btUancing  pnxsess  when  it  im- 
pinges on  other  fundamental  rights  and  in- 
terests, such  as  those  specifically  protected 
by  the  Free  Exercise  Clause  of  the  First 
Amendment  and  the  traditional  Interest  of 
parents  with  respect  to  the  religious  upbring- 
ing of  their  ChUdren  .  . ."  406  U.S.  at  232.  233 
234.  214. 

The  Supreme  Court  decisions  do  not  cover 
a  broad  variety  of  factual  circumstances 
And  they  have  made  It  clear  that  the  rights 
of  the  Individual  parent  were  preserved  be- 
cause there  was  no  serious  conflict  with 
countervailing  state  interests,  such  as  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health  «r  safety.  Despite 
their  limited  reach,*  it  can  be  argued  on 
the  basis  of  these  cases  that  the  parent  has 
a  right  to  make  affirmative  decisions  concern- 
ing his  child's  disposition;  particiUarly  where 
spiritual,  cultural,  or  psyctoologlcal  factors 
are  involved.  As  stated  above,  the  Court  has 
not  yet  had  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
whether  the  parent  also  has  a  right  to  any 
records  maintained  by  the  school  that  are 
necessary  to  the  prefer  exercise  of  his  de- 
cision-making authority.  However,  such  ac- 
cess should  be  viewed  as  An  Integral  part 
of  the  basic  parental  right.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  Court  would  define  a  fundamental 
right  on  the  one  hand  and  then  permit  the 
schools  to  frustrate  it  by  denying  the  means 
essential  to  its  exercise  on  the  other." 

(b)  The  Ninth  Amendment:  A  second,  to 
some  extent  overlapping,  constitutional 
source  of  protecting  a  parent's  right  to  con- 
trol his  chUd's  education  can  be  found  in 
the  Ninth  Amendment  to  the  VS.  Constitu- 
tion. That  amendment  provides:  "The  enu- 
meration In  the  Constitution,  of  certain 
rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  dis- 
parage others  retained  by  ttoe  people."  The 
Court  has  rarely  elaborated  upon  this  amend- 
ment; In  fact,  it  was  not  raised  with  any 
frequency  until  the  advent  of  the  privacy 
cases;  it  has  received  further  elaboration  In 
cases  challenging  abortion  laws;  ="  laws  that 
Interfere  with  personal  appearance  and  simi- 
lar interferences  with  the  parson.^* 

The  most  extensive  discussion  of  the 
reach  of  the  Ninth  Amendment  is  contained 
in  Justice  Goldberg's  concuiring  opinion  in 
Griswold  v.  Connecticut.  381  U.S.  479,  486 
(1965).  Goldberg,  in  arguing  that  the  right 
to  privacy  in  marriage  (and  hence  to  choose 
to  use  or  not  use  contraceptives),  although 
not  mentioned  in  other  sections  of  the  Con- 
stitution, was  a  right  contemplated  by  the 
&th  Amendment,  stated : 

"The  9th  Amendment  simply  shows  the 
Intent  of  the  Constitution's  authors  that 
fundamenUl  rights  exist  that  are  not  ex- 
pressly enumerated  in  the  flrtt  eight  Amend- 
ments and  an  Intent  that  tfte  list  of  rights 
included  there  not  be  deemed  exhaustive." 
381  U.S.  at  492. 

Goldberg  argued  that  the  rights  additional 
to  the  enumerated  ones  could  be  determined 
by  looking:  "to  the  'traditions  and  (collec- 
tive) conscience  of  our  people*  to  determine 
whether  a  principle  is  so  rooted  (there)  .  .  . 
as  to  be  ranked  as  fundamontal.'  .  .  The 
inquiry  is  whether  a  right  Involved  *ls  of  such 
a  character  that  it  cannot  be  denied  without 
violating  those  fundamental  principles  of 
liberty  and  Justice  which  lie  at  the  base  of 
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all  our  civU  and  political  Institutions'.  .  .  . 
■.  .  .  'Liberty'  also  'gains  content  from  the 
emanations  of  .  .  .  specific  (constitutional 
guarantees'  and  'from  experience  with  the 
requirements  of  a  free  society.'  "  381  U.S.  at 
493. 

This  language  suggests  that  in  many,  but 
not  necessarUy  all  cases,  considerable  over- 
lap will  exist  In  the  definitions  of:  9th 
Amendment  rights,  the  rights  encompassed 
v.'ithln  the  liberty  promised  by  the  due  proc- 
ess clause,  and  the  common  law  rights  ac- 
cruing to  the  individual  vls-a-vls  the  state. 
In  any  challenge  asserting  a  parental  right 
to  control  his  child's  education  aU  three 
sources  of  authority  should  be  relied  upon.* 

FOOTNOTES 

1^  Massachusetts  recently  enacted  a  paren- 
tal access  law  that  states:  "Each  school  com- 
mittee shall,  at  the  request  of  a  parent  or 
guEU-dian  of  a  pupil  or  at  the  request  of  a 
pupil  18  years  of  age  or  older  allow  such 
parent,  guardian  or  pupil  to  Inspect  aca- 
demic, scholtistlc  or  any  other  records  con- 
cerning such  pupU  which  are  kept  or  re- 
quired to  be  kept."  Ch.  785  Acts  of  1973 
General  Laws  Ch.  71,  Sec.  34  E. 

"  Diane  Dlvoky  "Cumulative  Records :  As- 
sault on  Privacy",  Learning  Magazine. 

^''  Footnote  3  p.  6  supra. 

«  A  recent  article  on  New  York  City  showed 
that  28  "outside  agencies  had  access  to  the 
school  records".  These  tacluded  FBI  agents, 
military  tntelligence  officers,  welfare  workers, 
policemen,  probation  officers.  Selective  Serv- 
ice board  representatives,  district  attorneys, 
health  department  workers  and  civU  service 
commission  officers. 

^'Loving  v.  Virginia,  388  U.S.  1  (1967). 

^Skinner  v.  Oklahoma,  316  U.S.  535 
(1942);  Meyer  v.  Nebraska.  262  U.S.  390 
(1925) 

»«oe  v.  Wade  —  U.S.  —  35  L.Ed  2d  147 
(1973);  Stull  v.  School  Board  of  the  Western 
Beaver  Junior-Senior  High  School  et  al.  459 
F 2d  339   ^1972^ 

»•  Wisconsin  v.  Yoder,  406  U.S.  205  (1972); 
Meyer  v.  Nebraska,  262  U.S.  390  (1923);  So- 
ciety of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Name  of 
Jesus  and  Mary  v.  Pierce,  268  U.S.  510  ( 1925) . 

» These  rights  cannot  be  interfered  with 
without  substantial  Justification.  In  the 
words  of  Justice  Douglas: 

"Due  process  has  not  been  reduced  to  any 
formula;  its  content  cannot  be  determmed 
by  reference  to  any  code.  The  best  that  can 
t>e  said  is  that  through  the  course  of  this 
Court's  decisions  it  has  represented  the  bal- 
ance which  our  Nation,  built  ui>on  postu- 
lates of  respect  for  the  liberty  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, has  struck  between  that  liberty  and 
the  demands  of  organized  society.  ...  It  is 
a  rational  continuum  which,  broadly  speak- 
ing, mcludes  a  freedom  from  all  substantial 
arbitrary  Impositions  and  purposeless  re- 
straints" (Poe  V.  Vllman,  367  VS.  497  (1961) 
dissenting  opinion.) 

"The  court  also  suggested  that  the  state 
could  not  err  in  the  other  direction  by  over- 
reaching in  its  educational  offerings.  It  took 
the  example  of  Sparta  where  "in  order  to  sub- 
merge the  individual  and  develop  ideal  citi- 
zens," the  males  were  assembled  at  seven 
"into  barracks  and  entrusted  their  subse- 
quent education  and  trainmg  to  official 
guardians."  The  Court  commented  that  al- 
though such  measures  "have  been  deliber- 
ately approved  by  men  of  great  genius,  their 
ideas  touching  upon  the  people  of  a  state 
were  wholly  different  from  those  upon  which 
our  mstitutions  rest;  and  it  hardly  wUl  be 
affirmed  that  any  legislature  could  Impose 
such  restrictions  upon  the  people  of  a  state 
without  domg  violence  to  both  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution." 

==  The  Court  also  found  an  unjustified  in- 
terference with  the  property  rights  of  the 
private  chmxh  schools. 

=*  In  Prince  v.  Massachusetts,  321  U.S.  158 
(1943),  for  example,  the  Coiuit  upheld  a 
statute  prohibiting  the  sale  or  offer  of  sale 
of  periodicals,  magazines  or  other  literature. 
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including  religious  literRture,  on  the  streets 
or  in  other  public  places  by  minors  but 
stated  that  "It  is  cardinal  with  us  that  the 
custody,  care  and  nurture  of  the  chUd  resides 
first  in  the  parents,  whose  primary  function 
and  freedom  include  preparation  for  obliga- 
tions the  state  can  neither  supply  nor 
hinder.  .  .  .  And  it  is  in  recognition  of  this 
that  these  decisions  have  respected  the  pri- 
vate realm  of  famUy  life  which  the  state  can- 
not enter."  Similarly  in  Cristcold  v.  Connect- 
icut, 381  US.  479  (1965)  striking  down  a 
Connecticut  law  that  proscribed  the  use  of 
contraceptives  by  married  people,  the  Court 
referred  to  the  right  of  a  parent  to  control 
his  ChUd's  education  established  in  Pierce 
and  Meyer,  as  a  precedent  for  deriving  marital 
privacy  rights  from  the  1st  and  14th  Amend- 
ments. 

^  One  lower  federal  court  has  applied  the 
right  of  parental  control  contemplated  by 
the  due  process  clause  to  preclude  the  exer- 
cise of  corporal  punishment  by  the  school 
against  the  child.  In  GZaser  v.  Marietta,  351 
F.Supp.  555  (W.D.Pa  1972)  the  Court  stated: 
"The  regulations  enacted  by  the  School  Dis- 
trict on  their  face  appear  to  be  reasonable, 
within  the  scope  of  authority  which  the  state 
is  authorized  to  grant  to  it,  and  in  agreement 
with  the  preference  of  many  parents.  But 
when  the  regulations  are  confronted  with  the 
flat  prohibition  of  a  particular  parent  and  an 
assertion  of  her  fundamental  rights  to  raise 
her  child  in  the  manner  in  which  she  chooses, 
then  obviously  the  balancing  process  inher- 
ent in  the  Yoder  and  Prince  cases  becomes 
necessary."  351  F.Supp.  at  660.  The  Court  ac- 
knowledged that  Judicial  interference  with 
school  decisions  was  not  advisable  unless 
basic  rights  were  involved;  it  then  held  that 
the  Judgment  as  to  the  appropriate  form  of 
punishment  for  a  wayward  student  "is  that 
of  the  parent  primarily,  not  the  state,  not 
the  school  and  may  be  made  by  the  parent 
absent  weighty  factors  which  we  do  not  find 
exist  in  this  case.  Where  Justification  for  the 
deprivation  of  a  personal  Uberty  cannot  be 
shown,  It  may  not  be  taken  away  by  the  state 
or  its  agency."  351  F.Supp.  at  561.  The  Court 
added  that  any  parent  who  was  unwilling  to 
grant  punishment  discretion  to  the  school 
had  an  obligation  to  discipline  the  child  her- 
self so  that  he  would  not  Interfere  with 
other  children.  (Some  federal  courts  have 
reached  divergent  results  In  regard  to  dis- 
cipline issues). 

^  In  addition  to  the  federal  court  decisions 
basing  a  parent's  right  to  determine  the  edu- 
cation of  his  ChUd  on  the  14th  Amendment's 
due  process  clause,  a  number  of  state  courts 
have  reached  simUar  results.  See,  for  example, 
Finot  V.  Pasadena  City  Bd.  of  Ed.,  58  Cal. 
Rptr.  520;  250  C.A.  2d  226  (1967)  and  Dickens 
V.  Ernesto,  37  AX>.  2d  102,  322  N.Y.S.  2d  581 
(1971). 

"  YWCA  of  Princeton  v.  Kugler,  et  al.,  342 
F.  Supp.  1048  at  106  (DJI.J.  1972),  Roe  v. 
Wade,  410  U.S.  43,  35  L.Ed.2d  147  (1973). 

2*  See,  for  example,  Breen  v.  Kahl,  419  P. 
2d  1034  (1969)  and  Stull  v.  School  Board  of 
Western  Beaver  Junior-Senior  High  School 
et  al.,  459  F.  2d  339  (1972)  upholding  a  right 
to  determine  one's  own  hair  style.  The  Breen 
Court  held  this  to  be  an  aspect  of  personal 
freedom  whether  designated  "as  within  the 
penumbras  of  the  First  Amendment  freedom 
of  speech  ...  or  as  encompassed  within  the 
Ninth  Amendment  as  an  additional  funda- 
mental right."  419  F.2d  at  1036. 

"Some  states  have  mcluded  In  their  own 
constitutions  clauses  similar  to  the  9th 
Amendment.  Article  1  section  31  of  the  Idaho 
constitution,  for  examine,  states:  "This 
enumeration  of  rights  shall  not  be  construed 
to  impair  or  deny  other  rights  retamed  by 
the  people."  In  1957,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Idaho  In  Electors  of  Big  Butte  Area  v.  State 
Board  of  Education.  78  Idaho  602;  308  P.2d 
235  (1957),  held  that  among  these  rights  is 
the  right  of  parents  to  participate  in  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  education  of 
their  ChUdren. 
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GSA  EFFORTS  TO  CONSERVE 
ENERGY 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4,  1974 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
address  my  remarks  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment s  effort  to  conserve  energy  dur- 
ing the  last  year.  After  examining  the 
results  to  date.  I  believe  you  will  agree 
the  accomplishments  sp>eak  highly  of  the 
Government's  ability  to  resr>ond  quickly 
and  effectively  to  the  energy  crisis. 

As  you  may  recall,  the  Federal  energy 
conservation  program  was  Initiated  in 
June  of  1973  by  President  Nixon.  The 
President  directed  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  immediate  action  to  con- 
serve energy  consumption.  His  intent  was 
for  the  Federal  community  to  take  a 
leadership  role  in  energy  conservation 
and  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  to  follow.  He  quantified  his  ob- 
jective by  establishing  an  energy  reduc- 
tion goal  of  7  percent.  In  the  fall  of  1973, 
he  revised  the  goal  to  15  percent  after 
studying  the  initial  progress. 

The  direction  and  supervision  for  the 
Federal  program  has  been  ably  provided 
by  Energy  Administrator  William  Simon, 
and  Arthur  F.  Sampson,  Administrator 
of  General  Services.  Through  their  lead- 
ership. Federal  buildings'  summer  cool- 
ing temperatures  were  raised  and  winter 
thermostats  lowered.  Nonessential  light 
bulbs  were  removed  from  Federal  build- 
ings in  order  to  reduce  electrical  use.  A 
Government-wide  policy  of  reducing 
total  motorpool  mileage  by  20  percent 
was  implemented  and  enforced.  Compact 
cars  were  purchased  instead  of  the  larger 
sedans.  Federal  employees  were  encour- 
aged to  use  long-distance  phone  calls  in 
lieu  of  official  Government  travel.  In  an 
effort  to  encourage  employees  to  carpool, 
90  percent  of  Federal  employee  parking 
spaces  are  now  reserved  for  carpoolers. 
GSA  is  to  be  congratulated  for  its  swift 
implementation  and  effective  manage- 
ment of  each  program. 

The  6 -month  total  energy  savings 
overwhelmingly  surpassed  the  Presi- 
dent's initial  7-percent  and  revised  15- 
percent  goals.  The  final  figures  indicate 
a  total  energy  savings  of  23.3  percent 
over  the  year  before.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion this  accomplishment  would  not  have 
been  achieved  without  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  personal  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  every  civil  servant.  They  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  a  job  well  done. 
Also,  special  accolades  should  be  given  to 
Energy  Administrator  Simon  and  GSA 
Administrator  Sampson  for  management 
of  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  recent  statement  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Sampson,  Ad- 
ministrator of  GSA.  After  reading  the 
statement.  I  believe  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  GSA's  record  in  this  field  has 
been  impressive: 

(News  Release] 

Statemekt  of  AjtTHTm  F.  Sampson 

The  purpose  of  this  news  conference  is  to 

give  you  a  progress  report  of  GSA's  efforts 

to  conserve  energy  today  and  tomorrow.  GSA 

Is  moving  ahead  vigorously  on  three  fronts. 
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KEW  BTTIIJ>I><GS 

We  have  stopped  designing  buildings  that 
devour  and  waste  energy.  New  design  guide- 
lines based  on  comprehensive  and  effective 
research  have  been  published  and  are  being 
used  note.'  These  new  design  features  can  cut 
e-ergy  consumption  by  as  much  as  50';. 

EXtSTINC  BT7ILDINCS 

We  have  reduced  lighting.  We  have  re- 
duced heating.  We  have  reduced  cooling.  This 
has  saved  a  great  amount  of  energy.  More 
can  be  saved  by  retrofitting.  We  are  doing 
research  now  and  will  soon  issue  guidelines 
for  the  conservation  of  energy  in  existing 
buildings. 

AUTOMOBILES  ANB  OTHER   VEHICLES 

The  objective  here  is  to  save  gas — lots  of 
it.  And,  we  are.  This  is  a  government-wide 
program.  Instructions  have  been  issued  and 
are  being  followed  that:  reduce  the  miles 
travelled;  reduce  speed  to  SO  mph:  require 
regular  tune-ups;  require  c&rpooling:  and 
specify  the  use  of  compacts  escept  when 
larger  cars  are  fully  justified. 

With  reduced  heating,  cooling,  lighting 
and  other  measures  in  GSA  operated  build- 
ings, we  are  saving  1.6  million  barrels  of  oil 
annually.  And,  with  our  automobile  pro- 
grama,  we  are  saving  at  a  rate  of  10,000,000 
gallons  of  gas  annually. 

Last  June,  President  NUon  directed  that 
each  federal  agency  reduce  its  rate  of  energy 
consumption  by  seven  percent. 

As  winter  set  in.  the  President  directed  the 
federal  government  to  take  further  energy 
conservation  steps.  He  told  the  Federal 
Energy  Administrator  that  "we  in  the  gov- 
ernment must  intensify  our  efforts  in 
setting  an  example  for  the  nation." 

President  Nixon  has  asked  all  Americans 
to  do  what  they  can  to  help  conserve  our 
country's  dwindling  energy  supply.  At  OSA, 
we  are  working  to  reduce  energy  usage  by 
providing  good  government  management, 
nationwide. 

In  January.  Energy  Administrator  William 
Simon  directed  GSA  to  implement  energy- 
aaviug  steps  which  Involve  all  federal 
vehicles,  buildings,  procurement  and  federal 
contractors.  Since  then,  the  FBO  and  GSA 
have  developed  a  very  close  and  highly  effec- 
tive Inter-agency  working  arrangement. 

On  January  21.  OSA  issued  energy  con- 
servation policies  and  procedures  for  the  en- 
tire executive  branch  of  government.  The 
intent  la  to  bring  about  a  more  efficient  use 
of  eikergy  resources.  We  are  doing  this  by 
revising  federal  motor  vehicle  management 
policies:  by  creating  and  assisting  with  fed- 
eral employee  carpooUng  and  by  a  more 
Judicious  use  of  lighting,  heating  and  cooling 
In  all  federal   buildings. 

On  March  8,  Mr.  Simon  announced  that 
energy  cutbacks  by  government  agenclea 
have  saved  the  Nation  46  mUllon  barrels  of 
oil  over  the  last  six  months.  In  taxpayer 
doUars,  this  represents  a  savings  of  about 
$360  million.  That's  an  overaU  23.3  percent 
savings  in  energy  between  July  and  Decem- 
ber 1973.  Mr.  Simon  reported. 

Our  Federal  Energy  Administrator  gave 
moet  of  the  credit  to  "federal  employees  who 
cooperated  enthusiastically"  with  the  gov- 
ernment's overall  energy  conservation 
program. 

While  we  believe  we  have  made  progress 
in  energy  conservation,  what  we  have  done 
is  to  provide  short  term  solutions  to  a  long 
range  problem.  What  then  are  we  doing 
to  help  provide  the  long  range  solution? 

Two  years  ago  OSA  organized  a  national 
meeting  of  experts  to  discuss  energy  con- 
servation in  buUdlngs.  The  results  of  the 
meeting  were  dramatic  and  we  decided  to 
design  and  construct  a  model  federal  build- 
ing to  demonstrate  what  could  be  done.  We 
selected  a  federal  office  buQdlng  In  Man- 
chester, N.H.,  as  our  model. 
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The  purpose  of  our  seven-story  Manchester 
demonstration  building  Is  primarily  to  pro- 
vide a  working  laboratory  for  the  InstaUatlon 
of  both  recognized  and  Innovative  energy 
conservation  techniques  and  equipment.  It 
is  GSA's  first  step  toward  a  firm  commit- 
ment to  the  conservation  of  energy  In  the 
design,  construction  and  operation  of  all 
federal  buildings. 

The  completed  Mancheeter  building  is  ex- 
pected to  operate  with  at  least  40  percent  less 
energy  consumption  than  existing  buUdlngs 
of  comparable  size.  One  of  its  energy  con- 
servation features  will  be  a  solar  energy  col- 
lector on  the  roof  for  partial  heating  pur- 
poses. 

In  addition.  GSA  also  la  going  to  construct 
an  environmental  demonstration  project 
building  in  Saginaw,  Michigan^  which  will 
provide  us  with  anothef  t3rpe'  of  working 
laboratory  centering  on  environmental  in- 
novations. At  our  request,  59  colleges  and 
universities  gave  us  some  250  brainstorming 
Ideas  for  possible  inclusion  In  the  proposed 
Saginaw  building.  As  a  result,  the  completed 
building  is  expected  to  make  a  positive  con- 
tribution to  Its  urban  sun-oundlng  and  pro- 
vide a  pleasant  interior  environment  for 
employees  and  visitors. 

The  Saginaw  project  will  include  a  large 
solar  heat  collector  to  p^a^•ide  pollution-free 
energy  for  the  building;  greatly-reduced 
water  consumption,  Including  collection  and 
use  of  rain  water  for  lawn  irrigation;  energy 
efficient  design;  and  the  uBe  of  recycled  con- 
struction materials. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  have  learned 
from  our  efforts  Is  that  energy  conservation 
and  environmental  quality  in  buildings  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  environmental  building 
In  Saginaw  will  use  many  energy  conserva- 
tion techniques,  and  the  Manchester  energy 
bxilldlng  will  Include  features  to  improve 
both  the  habitabUlty  and  overall  environ- 
mental aspects  of  the  building. 

Simultaneous  with  the  design  of  these 
two  buildings.  GSA  contracted  with  outside 
consultants  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  Research  Corporation  to  create 
design  criteria  for  office  bxdldings  that  would 
resxjlt  in  reduced  energy  Consumption.  OSA 
and  the  National  Bure»u  of  Standards 
worked  with  this  team,  and  we  are  releasing 
today  a  publication  containing  the  results  of 
this  effort. 

The  book  Is  entitled  "Energy  Conservation 
Design  Guidelines  for  Office  Buildings." 

The  guidelines,  the  first  comprehensive 
criteria  ever  printed  for  the  construction 
Industry,  highlight  more  than  185  Ideas  for 
conserving  energy  In  the  design,  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  offlae  buildings.  They 
were  prepared  by  a  partnership  of  Dubin- 
Mlndell-Bloome  Associates,  consulting  en- 
gineers; Heery  and  Heery.  architects;  and 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  Re- 
search Corporation,  under  a  professional 
services  contract  with  GSA's  Public  BuUd- 
lngs Service. 

This  book  is  available  for  use  by  anyone. 
We  are  going  to  promote  Its  use  by  private 
Industry  and  expect  to  be  successful  in  doing 
so.  In  almost  every  instance,  energy  saved  is 
money  saved. 

Commercial  buildings  in  the  U.S.  consume 
the  equivalent  of  5.5  mUUon  barrels  of  oU 
daUy. 

ExUtlng  buUdlngs  are  a  different  problem. 
They  were  designed  and  constructed  to  waste 
energy.  However,  a  great  deal  can  be  done,  at 
minimal  cost,  to  save  energy.  Here  are  some 
of  the  steps  taken  by  G^A  that  have  reduced 
energy  usage  In  buUdlilgs  by  18%: 

1.  We  have  removed  1.2  miUlon  fluoreecent 
lamps  from  our  buildings  as  of  December  31. 
1973. 

2.  We  have  reduced  lighting  to  approxi- 
mately 50  foot  candles  for  normal  employee 


work  station  areas.  This  la  now  standard  in 
all  GSA  buildings  and  offices,  along  with  lim- 
itations of  30  foot  candles  for  general  work 
areas  and  up  to  10  foot  candles  for  haUways 
and  corridors,  except  where  safety  hazards 
would  result. 

3.  Additional  energy  savings  are  being  pro- 
vided by  keeping  GSA  controlled  space  heated 
at  between  65  and  68  degrees  during  normal 
winter  working  hours  and  cutting  down  to 
not  more  than  55  degress  during  non-work 
hours.  This  summer,  we  are  going  to  cool  our 
offices  to  between  80  and  $2  degrees  during 
working  hours,  as  compared  to  a  76-78  degree 
range  last  summer. 

4.  Our  GSA  buildings  are  now  being 
cleaned  during  day-time  hours  whenever  pos- 
sible to  save  on  night-lighting.         ^ 

Your  government  U  asking  all  Americans 
to  travel  less,  both  by  air  and  automobile. 
Each  year,  federal  emyploytes  have  traveUed 
bullous  of  mUes  on  official  business  and,  in 
doing  so,  consume  more  energy  than  any 
other  body  of  travelers  in  the  world.  So  we're 
doing  scHnething  about  that,  too. 

Recognizing  the  vast  potential  for  energy 
savings,  GSA  has  launched  a  campaign  to 
have  federal  workers  "travel  by  phone."  In 
this  campaign,  government  employees  are 
encouraged  to  "take  a  ride  On  the  FTS" — the 
Federal  Telecommunications  System. 

Private  citizens  are  being  urged  to  drive 
fewer  miles  and  to  use  parpools.  The  same 
demands  are  being  made  of  federal  employees. 
During  January  and  February  of  this  year, 
the  GSA  Interagency  Motor  Pool  system  used 
an  average  28  percent  less  fuel  as  compared 
to  the  anticipated  consumption.  And,  because 
we've  found  that  good  maintenance  of  ve- 
hicles 13  a  fuel  saver,  GSA's  tune-up  pro- 
gram is  being  emphasized  nationwide. 

Through  the  President's  initiative  in  form- 
ing the  Federal  Energy  Ofilce  to  help  cope 
with  the  energy  crisis,  GSA  has  been  desig- 
nated to  coordtaate  a  number  of  energy-sav- 
ing programs.  We  are  working  with  people  as 
well  as  with  buUdlngs  and  oars. 

First,  to  help  better  serve  our  people,  GSA 
Is  working  with  all  other  federal  agencies  to 
increase  carpoollng.  By  allocating  additional 
federal  employee  parking  spaces  around  the 
nation  to  thoee  government  workers  who  use 
carpools.  we  are  going  to  fiirther  save  fuel, 
energy  and  space.  In  addition,  along  with  the 
provision  of  more  govemmont-funded  mass 
transit  facilities,  carpoollng  wlU  help  relieve 
our  overcrowded  urban  highways  and  per- 
haps cut  down  on  the  staggering  national 
auto  death  toll. 

As  for  the  government's  use  of  cars,  most 
VIP  Umouslnes  and  even  the  big  sedans  are 
now  being  phased  out  of  the  government 
fleet.  We're  now  buying  almost  nothing  but 
compact  and  sub-compact  cars. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram, 100  percent  of  the  over  6,000  replace- 
ment sedans  procured  for  «se  In  the  GSA 
Interagency  Motor  Pool  system  have  been 
compacts.  GSA  also  has  assisted  other  federal 
agencies  In  buying  smaUer  sedans  to  replace 
limousines,  heavy  and  medium  sedans. 

The  delivery  to  the  government  of  the 
initial  procurement  of  500  compact  vehicles 
has  been  completed.  Delivery  of  the  remain- 
ing 4,500  compact*  is  proceeding  dally. 

Energy  conservation  Is  notlilng  new  to  GSA. 
Long  before  the  energy  crisla  was  a  reaUty, 
GSA  was  working  to  Improve  the  manage- 
ment of  all  federal  pn^ierty  and  buildings 
with  an  objective  to  conserve  energy  as  well 
as  money.  What  we  started  «olng  years  and 
months  ago  Is  now  showing  some  Impressive 
results. 

While  we  know  we  have  a  good  start,  we 
also  think  It's  only  that — a  start.  There's 
more  to  do,  there's  more  we  can  ctmaerve,  and 
that's  what  we  expect  to  accompUsh  with 
GSA's  good  government  manaeement  nation- 
wide. 


April  5,  1974 


A  REQUEST  TO  THE  FEDERAL  RE- 
SERVE: FOR  1974,  TRY  STAYING 
WITHIN  THE  4-  TO  6-PERCENT 
NEW  MONEY  BAND 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1974 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
3  years  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
quite  consistently  kept  the  supply  of  new 
money — the  public's  checking  accounts 
and  currency — above  the  upper  limit  of 
the  2-  to  6-percent  yearly  rate  of  in- 
crease recommended  as  the  normal 
growth  range  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

There  is  good  ground  to  believe  that 
this  excessive  creation  of  new  money  has 
caused  and  aggravated  the  acute  infla- 
tion from  which  we  still  suffer.  Paradoxi- 
cally, interest  rates  today  may  well  be 
higher,  as  a  result  of  inflation,  than 
they  would  have  been  had  the  Fed  stayed 
within  the  2-  to  6-percent  band,  and  thus 
helped  avoid  the  excessive  inflation  which 
is  now  built  into  the  interest  rate  struc- 
ture. 

Though  it  is  hard  to  discover  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  Fed  by  reading  its  pub- 
lished works,  such  as  the  summary  re- 
ports of  the  Open  Market  Committee,  I 
suspect  that  Its  real  reasons  for  over  the 
6-percent  money  creation  are  because  it 
felt  a  need  to  facilitate  Federal  borrow- 
ing; or  that  tighter  money  might  un- 
fairly squeeze  interest-sensitive  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  such  as  housing, 
small  business,  and  State/local  govern- 
mental borrowing;  or  cause  a  business 
"liquidity  crisis ; "  or  even  trigger  a  reces- 
sion. Conversely,  the  Fed's  frequent  past 
sorties  into  money  growth  below  2  per- 
cent may  have  been  due  to  its  desire  to 
"make  amends  for"  actions  of  other 
branches  of  the  Gtovemment  that  the 
Fed  deemed  inflationary. 

Thus,  though  paying  allegiance  to  the 
2-  to  6-percent  band  in  principle,  the  Fed 
has  more  often  than  not  deviated  from 
it  in  practice,  because  it  has  tried  to 
compensate  for  the  errors  and  omissions, 
frailties,  and  shortcomings  of  the  Con- 
gress and  executive  branch. 

Currently,  new  money  is  being  created 
at  an  annual  rate  of  6.4  percent.  My  hope 
is  that  the  Fed  will  keep  the  rate  of  new 
money  creation  imder  6  ijercent — though 
not  below  4  percent — at  least  for  the  rest 
of  1974. 

It  would  clarify  expectations,  at  home 
and  abroad.  If  the  Fed  would  state  pub- 
licly that  it  intended  to  keep  yearly 
growth  of  new  money  In  the  4-  to  6-per- 
ceht  range.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
with  its  independence  deriving  from  14- 
year  terms,  has  an  imparalleled  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  economic  truths  today. 
It  should  accompany  its  atmouncement 
of  its  intention  to  restrict  overall  mone- 
tary growth  to  the  4-  to  6-percent  band 
by  a  proposed  program  of  selective  fis- 
cal and  monetary  actions  by  the  Fed, 
the  executive  branch,  and  the  Congress 
to  avoid  recession  and  Increased  imem- 
ployment,  to  avoid  a  squeeze  on  housing. 
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small  business  and  State/local  borrow- 
ing, to  avoid  a  business  "liquidity  crisis." 

I  shall  discuss  the  current  Inflation; 
its  causes,  including  the  consistent 
breaching  of  the  new-money  band  on  the 
high  side;  and  how  the  Fed  can  help  it- 
self and  the  rest  of  the  Government  to 
do  a  better  job  of  moving  toward  the  goal 
of  full  employment  without  inflation. 

We  have  experienced  vmacceptably 
rapid  inflation  these  past  several  years. 
It  is  getting  worse,  not  better.  Here  are 
the  annual  changes — from  December  to 
December — for  the  period  since  1964: 
Percentage  change  from  preceding  December 

December    1965 1.9 

December    1966 3.4 

December   1967 3.0 

December    1968 4.7 

December    1969 6.  1 

December   1970 5.5 

December   1971 3.4 

December    1972 3.4 

December    1973 3.8 

The  intolerable  acceleration  of  infla- 
tion in  1973  reflected  in  substantial 
measure  increases  in  food  and  energy 
prices.  Between  the  fourth  quarters  of 
1972  and  1973,  consumers'  food  prices 
rose  19.5  percent  and  energy  prices  12.8 
percent. 

But  inflation  accelerated  in  other  sec- 
tors as  well.  Between  the  fourth  quarters 
of  1971  and  1972  prices  of  items  other 
than  food  and  energy  increased  3  per- 
cent. In  the  first  quarter  of  1973,  these 
prices  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  2.5  per- 
cent; in  the  second  quarter  the  rate  in- 
creased to  4.1  percent;  in  the  third  quar- 
ter the  rate  was  4.7  percent;  in  the 
fourth  quarter  it  jumped  to  6.8  percent. 

The  current  inflation  is  not  narrowly 
based.  Though  the  extraordinary  in- 
creases in  food  and  energy  prices  have 
been  receiving  the  headlines,  the  accel- 
eration of  inflation  has  been  a  pervasive 
phenomenon. 

THE  Catjses  or  Intlation 

SPECIAL   factors 

Today's  fearful  inflation  is  widely  be- 
lieved to  be  due  to  special  factors.  There 
were,  of  course,  special  events  which 
propelled  food  and  energy  prices  upward 
since  1973.  But  the  current  inflation  is 
not  confined  to  food  and  energy. 

In  every  short  period  which  is  charac- 
terized by  inflation,  we  can  point  to  spe- 
cial factors  that  help  explain  it.  In  1969 
and  1970,  many  pointed  to  unusually 
high  interest  rates  and  wage  boosts  in  the 
construction  Industry  and  to  the  impact 
of  medicare;  for  housing  and  medical 
care,  prices  were  rising  faster  than  prices 
in  general.  Today,  many  point  to  poor 
crops  worldwide  as  causing  greatly  in- 
creased demand  for  U.S.  food,  and  to  pe- 
troleum price  hikes  by  OPEC.  Special 
events  such  as  these  definitely  raise  par- 
ticular prices  in  the  periods  when  they 
are  operating. 

But  our  current  inflation  Is  by  no 
means  entirely  due  to  special  factors 
beycHid  our  control.  Special  factors  do 
not  cause  pervsisive  continuing  inflation. 
Fiscal  and  monetary  policy  excesses  do. 

TUCAI.   POUCT 

Government  deficits  increase  aggre- 
gate demand.  Thus  the  contribution  of 
fiscal  policy  to  the  infiation  we  have  ex- 
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perienced  sinoe  1964  is  widely  recog- 
nized. In  1967  and  1968  large  Federal 
deficits,  in  the  fuU  employment  as  well 
as  the  actual  budget,  added  to  demand 
pull  pressures  in  those  years.  Since 
then,  however,  fiscal  policy  generally 
has  been  disinfiationary.  The  full  em- 
ployment budget  showed  surpluses  of 
$8.8  and  $4  billion  in  1969  and  1970, 
deficits  of  $2.1  and  $7.7  billion  in  1972, 
and  a  $5.8  billion  surplus  in  1973.  More- 
over, in  1973  the  national  income  ac- 
counts actual  budget  moved  from  a  small 
deficit  position  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1973  to  a  balanced  position  in  the  spring 
quarter  and  to  a  surplus  in  the  summer 
quarter. 

The  acceleration  of  economywide  in- 
fiation in  1973  cannot,  then,  be  attrib- 
uted to  current  Federal  fiscal  policy.  It 
is  significant,  furthermore,  that  the  1974 
and  1975  fiscal  year  budget  estimates  in- 
dicate continued  fiscal  restraint.  The 
moderate  deficits  in  the  national  in- 
comes accounts  budget  which  are  fore- 
cast— $4.7  bUlion  in  1974  and  $8.6  bil- 
lion in  1975 — refiect  a  predicted  decline 
in  economic  activity.  No  new  stimulus 
has  been  provided  in  fiscal  1974  and 
none  is  planned  for  1975. 

MONETABT   POLKT 

Like  fiscal  policy,  monetary  policy  has 
a  direct  impact  on  spending  by  investors 
and  consumers.  In  today's  world  of  sharp 
pencils  and  zero  excess  bank  reserves, 
when  the  Federal  Reserve  buys  securi- 
ties on  the  open  market,  augmenting 
bank  reserves,  the  Nation's  money  sup- 
ply increases  very  nearly  immediately 
and  by  the  same  percentage,  a  5-percent 
increase  in  reserves  quickly  generating 
a  roughly  5-percent  increase  in  money 
supply.  In  fact,  often  banks  will  have 
made  loan  commitments,  and  will  sell 
securities  to  the  Fed  to  obtain  the  re- 
serves needed  to  honor  these  commit- 
ments without  having  to  call  in  other 
loans.  In  other  cases,  banks  quickly  line 
up  borrowers  after  their  reserves  have 
been  increased.  If  the  economy  is  buoy- 
ant, they  are  likely  to  have  a  waiting  list 
of  would-be  borrowers. 

Once  the  newly  created  money  is  in 
circulation,  it  circulates  just  like  other 
money.  Those  who  receive  it,  whether 
they  receive  it  by  borrowing  from  banks 
or  selling  goods  and  services  to  borrowers, 
spend  and  recirculate  it.  Because  aggre- 
gate spending  is  increased  by  increasing 
money  supply,  we  need  to  use  care  when 
increasing  money  supply.  If  the  economy 
is  operating  at  near-full  emplosonent, 
pervasive  inflation  follows  in  the  wake  of 
too  rapid  money  supply  growth.  This  is 
the  classic  case  of  "too  much  money 
chasing  too  few  goods."  It  is  both  inex- 
cusable and  avoidable. 

MONETAKT     POLICY    CUIDIXINES 

In  1967.  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee set  forth  proposed  guidelines  for 
monetary  policy,  to  avoid  both  pervasive 
inflation  and  protracted  recession.  The 
committee  urged  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
"adopt  the  policy  of  moderate  and  rela- 
tively steady  increases  in  the  money  sup- 
ply." After  further  study  and  hearings, 
the  committee  issued  a  report  entitled, 
"Standards  for  Guiding  Monetary  Ac- 
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tlon,"  recommending  that  "In  normal 
times"  money  growth  be  kept  "within  the 
limitA  of  3  and  8  percent  per  annum." 

The  commonsense  economics  of  this 
recommendation  la  that  the  growth  of 
our  economy's  real  productive  capacity 
from  all  sources,  including  labor  force 
growth,  capital  acciuiulation,  and  im- 
provements in  technology  and  labor  force 
skills,  has  averaged  4  percent  per  year. 
Yearly  money  siipply  growth  in  the  2-  to 
6 -percent  range  would  thus  keep  pace 
with  the  long-term  growth  of  our  pro- 
ductive capacity,  and  at  the  same  time 
allow  enough  flexibility  to  adjust  both  to 
short-nm  deviations  in  the  growth  of  our 
productive  capacity,  and  to  disturbances 
originating  in  unusual  special  events. 

A  second  reason  for  recommending  a 
2-  to  6-percent  yearly  growth  in  money 
is  that  in  the  past,  whenever  money  sup- 
ply growth  has  been  outside  this  range, 
we  have  had  trouble.  In  the  post-Korean 
war  period,  we  suffered  recessions  fol- 
lowing cutbacks  in  money  growth  below 
2  percent  yearly  in  1953-54,  1957-58  and 
1960-41.  We  had  a  minirecession  when 
money  supply  growth  fell  to  zero  between 
April  and  December  1966. 

The  economy  began  to  overheat  in 

1967,  with  inflation  accelerating  to  4.7 
percent  in  1968  and  6.1  percent  in  1969. 
The  stimulus  from  fiscal  policy  in  the 
Vietnam  war  was,  of  coiu-se,  a  major 
force  in  the  economy's  overheating,  at 
least  until  the  surtax  on  incomes  was 
enacted  in  mid- 1968.  The  stimulus  from 
monetary  policy  lasted  well  past  mid- 
1968.  Money  supply  growth  accelerated 
to  6.6  percent  in  1967  and  7.8  percent  in 

1968.  The  pervasive  inflation  of  1968  and 
1969  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
Federal  Reserve's  excesses  of  1967  and 
1968. 

Money  supply  growth  was  cut  back 
from  above  6  percent  to  below  2  percent 
per  year  in  the  second  half  of  1969.  This 
sharp  cutback,  from  well  above  the  upper 
limit  of  the  recommended  range  to  the 
lower  limit  in  less  than  a  year,  was  a 
major  factor  in  the  recession  that  began 
in  late  1969  and  lasted  to  late  1970.  The 
lesson  here  is  that,  if  cutbacks  in  money 
supply  growth  are  required  to  check  in- 
flation, they  should  be  made  slowly  and 
prudently. 

Three  years  ago,  in  the  Joint  Economic 
Report  released  March  30.  1971,  1  sug- 
gested rules  of  reason  in  implementing 
the  basic  recommendation  for  a  2-  to  6- 
percent  yearly  money  growth. 

The  target  flgiire  Bbonld  l>e  on  the  higher 
Bide  of  the  band  in  periods  of  less  than  f  uU 
iMe  of  resources,  on  the  lower  side  In  periods 
of  full  use  of  resources. 

Moreover,  the  target  figure  should  be  on 
the  higher  side  of  the  band,  or  even  higher 
than  the  band,  when  reoourcee  are  underem- 
ployed, and  Hmulianeotulf  btislnessea  are 
malrlng  exceptionally  heavy  demands  on 
credit,  not  for  current  business  expenditures, 
but  for  addlUonal  Uquldlty  In  anticipation 
of  future  needs,  or  to  replenish  unexpected 
liquidity  losMS. 

At  that  time — ^March  1971— unemploy- 
ment had  risen  to  0  percent,  while  the 
rate  of  inflation  had  gradual^  been  tap- 
ering off,  and  we  had  only  recently 
passed  through  a  severe  liquidity  crisis 
cuhninatlng  In  the  ctdlapse  of  the  Penn 
Central.  There  was  thus,  pursuant  to  my 
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proposed  rule,  a  need  to  permit  some  lee- 
way on  the  high  side  for  money  supply 
growth  in  excess  of  6  percent  yearly,  pro- 
vided close  watch  was  kept  to  bring 
money  growth  below  the  6-percent-per- 
year  upper  guideline  as  soon  as  the  econ- 
omy turned  expansive. 
This  proviso  was  phrased  as  follows: 
If  the  recent  past  has  been  dominated  by 
excess  demand  and  substantial  Inflation,  an 
attempt  to  reach  full  uaa  of  resources  In  the 
short-run  through  accelerated  monetary 
growth  could  sacrlflce  the  prospects  for  non- 
Inflatlonary  growth  over  the  longer  run.  Un- 
der such  circumstances.  If  the  economy  were 
operating  somewhat  below  Its  potential,  but 
moving  upwards,  a  rate  of  money  stock 
growth  that  was  too  high  might  risk  over- 
stimulating  the  economy. 

The  full  record  of  annualized  month- 
to-month  growth  and  year-to-year 
changes  in  money  in  the  period  March 
1971-March  1974  is  given  below.  I  use 
month-to-month  and  year-to-year 
changes  because  these  measures  by  their 
nature  can  only  be  computed  in  one  way; 
quarter-to-quarter  and  other  changes  on 
the  other  hand  can  be  misleading  be- 
cause they  can  be  computed  in  several 
different  ways  with  different  results. 

As  is  evident,  since  March  1971,  the 
Federal  Reserve  persistently,  often  in 
extreme  fashion,  and  for  the  most  part 
with  inflationary  results,  has  chosen  to 
keep  the  growth  of  money  above  6  per- 
cent on  a  year-to-year  basis. 

PERCENTAGE  GROWTH  IN  MONEY,  MARCH  1971  TO 
MARCH  19M 
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1971        1972        1973 


1974 


9.0 
13.2 
9.9 
7.2 
1.0 
1.5 
4.1 
-.7 
2.0 


Month-to-month: 

January 

February _ 

March 

April 

May ;:..: 

June 

July. ...;;."; 

AufUSf .__ 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Year-to-year; 

i''""»fY  -. 9.0 

F«l>f"»fy .;. 8.3 


1.5 
13.8 
11.6 
7.5 
3.9 
6.9 
11.8 
6.3 
7.7 
8.7 
6.2 
14.7 


4.7 

5.6 
.9 

6.0 
13.9 
14.2 

4.1 

-.9 

-3.6 

5.0 
10.4 

7.1 


-3.6 
13.4 
■8.8 


March 
April.. 
May... 
June.. 
July... 
Au|ust 

September I       57 

October "       7*0 

November 76 

December i? 


6.2 
5.4 
5.2 

5.6 
6.0 


7.3 
7.2  .. 
8.1  .. 
8.7  .. 
8.0  .. 
7.4  .. 
6.4  .. 
6.0  .. 
6.4  .. 
5.7  .. 


5.1 

5.7 

>6.4 


■  Based  on  the  1st  3  weeks  of  Mard  1974. 

In  1971  there  was,  as  just  observed, 
some  reason  for  expanding  the  money 
supply  faster  than  6  percent  yearly.  But 
by  mid- 1972,  at  the  late*,  it  should  have 
been  clear,  with  imemplosmient  begin- 
ning to  break  downwards  and  the  rate 
of  inflation  again  accelerating,  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  Justification  for 
exceeding  the  upper  money  supply  guide- 
line. Yet,  the  rate  of  money  supply 
growth  continued  to  exceed  6  percent 
yearly  on  until  the  siunmer  of  1973. 

Since  last  summer,  moreover,  money 
growth  on  a  month-to-month  basis  has 
fluctuated  wildly,  and  there  are  as  yet 
no  signs  that  it  will  be  controlled  In  a 
Judicious  manner.  The  long-term  trend 
In  fact  still  appears  to  be  above  6  per- 
cent yearly. 
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It  is  time  for  the  Fed,  for  this  year 
at  least,  to  bring  year-to-year  money 
growth  below  6  percent  within  the  next 
month  or  two,  and  to  keep  it  between 
4  and  6  percent  throughout  1974.  The 
current  10  percent  inflation  rate  is  no 
reason  whatever  to  increase  the  money 
supply  accordingly  "in  cffder  to  validate 
the  new  price  level."  Suoh  a  rate  of  new 
money  creation,  added  to  past  excessive 
money  creation,  will  simply  facilitate  ad- 
ditional spending,  and  the  10-percent  in- 
flation will  worsen. 

On  the  other  hand,  money  growth 
should  not  be  sJlowed  to  fall  below  4 
percent  in  1974.  This  is  so  because  inter- 
est rates  can  be  pushed  up  temporarily 
to  recession-inducing  levels  by  sharp  re- 
ductions in  money  supply.  They  will  re- 
cede as  the  recession  proceeds  and  credit 
demands  fall.  The  events  of  last  sum- 
mer and  fall  warn  us  that  this  scenario 
of  interest  rates  being  pushed  up  to  re- 
cession-inducing levels  by  sharply  cut- 
ting money  supply  can  proceed  very  rap- 
idly once  it  is  begim.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1973  the  Fed  out  the  rate  of 
money  growth  below  zero,  interest  rates 
rose  sharply,  and  financial  dishitermedi- 
ation  and  a  decline  in  housing  starts, 
which  often  are  the  first  signs  of  reces- 
sion, quickly  followed.  The  lesson  is 
clear.  When  money  supply  has  been  in- 
creashig  above  6  percent  yearly  for  more 
than  a  year,  as  it  had  been  until  last 
summer,  a  recession  is  risked  by  cutting 
back  its  growth  sharply,  especially  if  it 
is  cut  below  2  percent  yearly.  In  the  com- 
ing year,  therefore,  the  Federal  Reserve 
must  not  permit  yearly  money  growth 
to  fall  below  4  percent.  There  is  no  rea- 
son for  the  Federal  Reaerve  to  use  its 
money  supply  powers  to  deUberately  push 
up  taterest  rates  to  recession-inducing 
levels.  We  want  to  avoid  recession  at 
least  as  much  as  we  want  to  check  infia- 
tion. 

SOMK    TEMPTATIONS    »0    AVOD 

The  Fed  can  keep  monqy  growth  with- 
in the  4-  to  6-percent  band  for  1974  if 
it  overcomes  the  temptation  to  play  Mr. 
Fix-it  to  the  entire  economy.  Specifi- 
cally, it  must  avoid  the  temptation  to 
step  up  money  growth  beyond  the  band: 

First.  To  facilitate  U.a  borrowing  by 
the  Treasury  and  by  federally  sponsored 
credit  agencies. 

In  fact,  interest  rates  are  pulled  up  by 
feedback  from  increasing  money  supply. 
As  inflation  accelerates  ih  the  wake  of 
stepped-up  money  supply  growth,  credit 
demands  rise  because  businesses  and  con- 
sumers try  to  stockpile  commodities  and 
add  equipment  before  prices  rise  still 
further.  This  pulls  up  interest  rates.  It 
is  self-defeating,  therefore,  to  try  to 
stabilize  interest  rates  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury by  increasing  money  growth  beyond 
the  band. 

If  Congress  and  the  adAilnlstration  in 
their  wisdom  want  to  increase  publij 
spending,  the  Federal  Reserve  is  under 
no  obligation  to  try  to  facflitate  the  nec- 
essary transfer  of  resources  from  the 
private  to  the  public  sector,  and  it  should 
not  attempt  to  do  so. 

Second.  To  "help"  interest-rate-sensi- 
tive sectors  like  the  thrift  industry  and 
housing. 
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The  viability  of  thrift  institutions  and 
housing  depends  on  achieving  price  sta- 
bility. They  cannot  prosper  in  an  infla- 
tionary environment.  Inflationary 
money  growth,  though  intended  to  help 
them,  soon  backfires  by  causing  dislnter- 
mediation — the  withdrawal  of  savings 
deposits  from  thrift  institutions,  and  the 
consequent  drying  up  of  mortgage 
money.  The  Federal  Reserve  can  best 
assist  thrift  institutions  emd  housing  by 
keeping  the  money  supply  growing 
steadily  and  moderately,  for  this  year 
4  to  6  percent. 

The  Fed  should  accompany  such  a  neu- 
tral 4-  to  6-percent  new  money  policy 
by  sketching  out  a  constructive  alterna- 
tive to  its  present  policy.  Today  the  Fed 
creates  enough  excess  new  money  to  feed 
the  fires  of  inflation,  without  at  the  same 
time  really  helping  either  the  thrift  in- 
stitutions or  housing  that  it  is  appar- 
ently trying  to  help.  The  constructive 
alternative  is  for  the  Fed  to  create  a 
proper,  neutral  amoimt  of  new  money, 
and  then,  from  its  independent  vantage 
point,  to  advise  the  rest  of  the  Govern- 
ment what  the  rest  of  the  Government 
should  do. 

With  respect  to  thrift  institutions  and 
disintermediation,  this  advice  might  take 
the  following  form.  The  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  to  the  limit  of  its  resources,  should 
act  to  prevent  pressure  on  the  thrift  in- 
stitutions. Standing  back  of  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Fed  itself  could 
open  its  discount  window  to  thrift  in- 
stitutions, meanwhile  making  compen- 
sating open  market  sales,  if  necessary,  to 
keep  money  growth  within  the  4-  to  6- 
percent  yearly  band. 

With  respect  to  housing,  there  is  like- 
wise an  arsenal  of  available  actions  to 
cushion  any  hardship  that  might  accom- 
pany the  Fed's  employing  a  noninflation- 
ary  money  poUcy.  For  example,  the  Fed 
itself  could  purchase  for  its  open  market 
portfolio  more  housing-related  securi- 
ties. The  Fed  and  other  regulatory  agen- 
cies could  prescribe  that  the  various  de- 
pository institutions  invest  minimum 
percentages  of  their  time  deposits  in  resi- 
dential mortgages.  Or  the  regulatory 
agencies  could  impose  special  asset  re- 
serve requirements  which  favor  resi- 
dential mortgages  over  other  loans,  such 
as  a  zero  requirement  for  residential 
mortgages.  The  Fed  could  also  explore 
the  foreign  experience  with  capital  in- 
vestment committees,  as  by  assigning 
highest  priority  to  residential  mortgages 
and  lowest  priority  to  gambling  casinos 
and  similar  projects.  The  Fed  should  clso 
recommend  ways  in  which  congressional 
fiscal  policy  can  be  used  to  help  housing, 
as  by  expanded  governmental  housing  in- 
vestment, and  interest  rate  subsidies. 

The  conventional  wisdom  says  that 
housing — and  small  business,  and  State 
and  local  governments— should  be  shield- 
ed from  the  winds  of  tight  credit  and 
high  interest  rates.  It  is  iQ)  to  the  Fed 
to  use  its  independent  position  to  tell  us 
all  the  hard  measures  that  need  to  be 
taken,  rather  than  to  blur  the  issues  by 
the  easy  and  self-defeating  creation  of 
excessive  new  money. 

Third.  To  combat  structural  imem- 
ployment  caused  by  supply  constraints 
such  as  today's  energy  shortfall.  Ex- 
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tended  unemployment  compensation,  ap- 
prenticeship subsidies,  public  service  em- 
ployment and  similar  programs  are 
needed  to  cope  with  these  problems  and 
the  hardships  they  involve.  Congress  is 
the  proper  body  to  develop  these  pro- 
grams, and  an  independoit  and  respon- 
sible Fed  should  tell  it  so.  The  best  thing 
the  Fed  can  now  do  to  prevent  unem- 
ployment is  to  keep  money  supply  for 
this  year  within  the  4-  to  6-percent  band, 
and  to  instruct  Congress  and  the  pubhc 
on  the  proper  tax  and  expenditure 
methods  of  fighting  unemployment. 

In  short,  the  Fed  should  cease  warp- 
ing a  sound  monetary  pohcy  in  order  to 
compensate  for  what  it  considers  tj^Aie 
the  frailties  and  shortcomings  of  the 
rest  of  the  government.  Far  better,  let 
the  Fed  pursue  a  sensible  monetary  pol- 
icy, and  provide  a  profile  in  courage  by 
telUng  the  rest  of  the  Government  and 
the  public  the  measures  that  sire  needed 
to  get  on  the  track  of  maximum  employ- 
ment, maximum  productivity,  and  maxi- 
mum purchasing  power. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  COMPREHENSIVE 
VIETNAM  ERA  EDUCATION  BENE- 
FIT ACT 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   ITEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  4,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  February, 
I.  along  with  four  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
introduced  the  Comprehensive  Vietnam 
Era  Education  Benefits  Act.  An  identical 
bill  has  also  been  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate with  broad,  bipartisan  support.  This 
legislation  includes  provisions  that  will 
truly  equalize  educational  opportunities 
for  all  Vietnam  vets  and  so  upgrade  the 
present  GI  bill  that  it  will  more  closely 
resemble  its  World  War  n  predecessor. 
The  Vietnam  Veterans  Center,  here  in 
Washington,  has  prepared  a  comprehen- 
sive analjfsis  of  this  legislation  and  the 
need  for  it  in  light  of  the  inadequacies 
of  the  present  GI  program.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  portion  of  this 
analysis,  which  I  feel  captures  the  true 
concern  of  today's  veteran.  A  selection 
from  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Center 
analysis  follows: 

Analysis   or  the   Compbehensxve   Vietnam 
Vetebans  Benefits  Act 

The  Comprehensive  Bill  recognizes  that  the 
present  system  of  administering  veterans 
educational  and  readjustment  benefits  Is  not 
meeting  the  specific  Intent  and  objectives 
of  Congress  and  Is  denying  readjustment  as- 
sistance to  thousands  of  Vietnam  era  veter- 
ans. The  Comprehensive  Bill  amends  the 
current  QI  Bill  to  provide  specific  solutions 
t»  inadequacies  and  shortcomings  of  the 
present  system  and  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  existing  programs  and  opportunities  for 
Vietnam  era  veterans. 

It  will  accord  all  veterans  presently  In 
training  programs  the  same  subsistence  In- 
creases and  similar  Improvements  to  Hoiise 
Act.  H3.  12628,  to  Include  a  13.6%  Increase 
In  the  subsistence  allowance  and  an  exten- 
sion of  the  time  period  in  which  a  veteran 
must  use  his  benefits  from  8  to  10  years. 

No  Vietnam  era  veteran  will  receive  less 
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benefits  than  he  is  currently  entitled  to.  All 
veterans  will  have  greater  flexlbUlty  to  use 
their  education   and   traming   benefits. 

The  Comprehensive  Bill,  in  Its  present 
form,  does  not  contain  many  technical  and 
perfecting  provisions  that  are  generally  sup- 
ported and  should  be  Incorporated  into  final 
legislation.  However,  it  does  contain  other 
provisions  which  appear  similar  to  those 
approved  in  HJl.  12628,  but  are  not.  These 
provisions  are  the  expansion  of  the  Work 
Study  Program  and  the  Veterans  Communi- 
cation Center.  (These  provisions  will  be 
clarified  In  section  by  section  analysis.) 
Analysis  of  Specific  Provisions  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Vietnam  Veterans  Benefits  Act 

A.  13.6  PERCENT  INCREASE  IN  THE  SUBSISTENCE 
ALLOWANCE  PAID  TO  VETERANS  IN  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION    AND   EDUCATION   PROGRAMS 

Explanation  of  provision 
Increases  the  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance under  all  veterans  vocational  rehabili- 
tation and  education  programs  by  13.6 ""r. 
Justification  of  proi^ision 
This  provision  Is  Identical  to  an  increase 
enacted  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
Increases  the  monthly  subsistence  allowance 
paid  to  veterans  in  educational  programs  to 
a  level  that  compensates  for  Inflation  and  the 
Inordinate    rise   in    basic    "living    expenses" 
since  the  enactment  of  the  current  benefit 
levels  in  Oct.  1972. 

Safeguards  against  abuse 
This  provision  would  be  no  more  subject 
to  abuse  than  the  present  system,  therefore, 
no  additional  or  special  safeguards  would  be 
necessary. 

Cost 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  13.6 ';c  Increase 
In  educational  allowance  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
applied  to  veterans  currently  using  their 
education  and  training  benefits.  Is  $374.1 
mUlion.  (OMB)  Total  cost  projections  for 
fiscal  1975-79  are  $1,415  billion.  (OMB) 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  Comprehensive 
Bill  Is  to  enable  many  veterans  to  effectively 
use  their  readjustment  benefits  for  the  first 
time,  it  is  possible  that  cost  figures  could 
exceed  OMB  estimates. 

B.  EXTENSION   OF  THE   36-MONTH  ENTITUEMENT 

PERIOD 

Explanation  of  provision 
This   provision   would   enable   the   VA    to 
extend  a  veteran's  benefit  up  to  an  additional 
9  months  in  special  circumstances. 

Due  to  circumstances  beyond  their  con- 
trol, many  veterans  'are  unable  to  complete 
their  programs  of  instruction  within  the 
time  frame  they  are  entitled  to  receive  bene- 
fits. Such  circumstances  Include;  credits  lost 
In  transfer  from  one  Institution  to  another, 
change  of  a  major  or  program  of  Instruction, 
lack  of  sufficient  preparatory  background  or 
training  to  complete  a  program  of  instruc- 
tion. Under  these  or  similar  circumstances, 
the  VA  would  have  the  authority  to  extend 
a  veteran's  benefits  to  enable  him  to  complete 
his  education  or  training. 

Justification  of  provision 
The  conditional  extension  of  entitlement 
would  provide  needy  and  deserving  Vietnam 
veterans  with  special  circumstances  a  max- 
imum of  45  months  entitlement  to  complete 
their  education.  All  World  Wa'  II  veterans 
were  accorded  a  fuU  48  months  of  GI  ben- 
efits to  complete  their  training. 

This  provision  is  not  Intended  to  be  a 
blanket  extension  of  entitlement.  Its  Intent 
is  similar  to  the  "free  entitlement"  accorded 
Vietnam  era  veterans  who  need  assistance 
to  begin  education  and  training  programs. 
The  conditional  extension  of  entitlement 
would  benefit  veterans  who  need  assistance 
to  complete  education  and  training  pro- 
grams. 

Safeguards  against  abuse 
Safeguards  and  administrative  procedures 
similar  to  those  used  to  administer  the  "free 
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entitlement"  and  "prep"  programs  would  be 
required  to  administer  the  conditional  en- 
titlement extension.  Since  similar  programs 
are  now  in  effect,  the  VA  should  have  the 
expertise  to  administer  the  program  and  pre- 
vent abuses. 

Coat 
The  cost  of  the  conditional  entitlement  ex- 
tension Is  difficult  to  estimate,  since  the  VA 
has  no  data  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  cur- 
rent program  or  the  number  and  nature  of 
problems  veterans  encounter  in  completing 
their  education  and  training. 

C.   EXTENSION   OF  THE  OKLIMITINC   PERIOD  FROM 
8   TO    10   YEARS 

Explanation  of  provision 
This  provision  would  extend  the  period  In 
which  a  veteran  must  use  his  benefits  from 
8  to  10  years.  Veterans  who  were  discharged 
after  January  31,   1966  and  before  June   1, 
1966  whose  eliglbUlty  for  training  Is  sched- 
uled to  expire  on  June  1.  1974  will  have  until 
June  1,  1976  to  complete  training. 
Justification  of  provision 
This  provision  Is  identical  to  one  passed  in 
H.R.    12628.    It   would   enable   veterans   dis- 
charged in  the  years  1966-66  who  were  un- 
able to  begin  education  and  training  until 
1970  when  benefits  were  raised  (above  •130) 
to  ctxnplete  their  training  before  their  eli- 
glbUlty expires.  It  provides  the  same  relief  to 
"Cold  War  Veterans"  who  would  otherwise 
lose  their  entitlement  on  June  1,  1974. 
Safeguards  agairut  aXtxise 

This  provision  would  not  be  subject  to 
abuse. 

Coat 

•166  million,  Fiscal  1975;  JSIS  million. 
Fiscal  1975-79.  (OEi<B  estimates) 

D.    ACCELERATION    OF    ENTITLEMENT 

Explanation  of  provision 

The  Acceleration  of  Entitlement  Provision 
Is  the  most  important  provision  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Veterans  Education  legUlation.  It 
would  enable  a  veteran  in  a  full  time  pro- 
gram of  Instruction  to  receive  a  greater 
monthly  subsistence  allowance  (reducing  his 
total  entitlement  a  proportional  rate)  pro- 
vided acceleration  would  lead  to  completion 
of  an  education  or  training  program.  Accel- 
eration Is  the  only  means  whereby  millions 
of  Vietnam  veterans  can  use  their  existing 
entlUed  benefits  to  receive  vitally  needed  re- 
adjustment assistance  for  education  and 
training. 

Acceleration  would  open  up  educational 
opportunities  to  veterans  who  have  been 
denied  assistance  and  opportunities  under 
the  present  OI  Bill  system.  Under  accelera- 
tion, a  two  year  technical  or  vocational  edu- 
cation could  be  possible  for  every  veteran. 
Veterans  with  previous  college  experience 
could  complete  their  educations  at  private 
InsUtutions  or  attend  graduate  programs. 

Acceleration,  combined  with  the  tuition 
equaliser  provision  would  enable  veterans 
with  dependents  to  attend  education  and 
training  programs  for  three  school  years  (24 
months)  at  almost  any  public  school  in 
America. 

Acceleration,  combined  with  the  tuition 
equalizer  provision  would  enable  single  vet- 
erans and  veterans  with  one  dependent  to 
receive  two  school  years  (18  months)  of  edu- 
cation and  training  at  almost  every  private 
Institute  of  higher  learning,  vocational,  tech- 
nical or  professional  institution  In  America. 
(See  special  supplement  on  acceleration/ 
AppendU  E) . 

Justification  of  proxHaion 
Acceleration  Is  the  only  provision  that  will 
enable  the  Educational  Assistance  Program 
to  fulfill  the  intent  of  Congress  and  provide 
assistance  to  mlUlons  of  veterans  without 
massive  supplemental  cost  to  the  OI  Bill. 
Acceleration    recognizes    that    readjustment 
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assistance  and  education  and  training  must 
not  be  restricted  to  a  four  year  period  and 
that  two  year  programs  of  instruction  can  go 
a  long  way  to  restoring  lost  educational  and 
career  opportunities  for  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans. 

The  World  War  II  GI  BUI  had  an  accelera- 
tion provision  that  enabled  veterans  to  use 
their  "educational  payment"  at  an  acceler- 
ated rate  to  cover  yearly  educational  expenses 
in  excess  of  the  alloted  tSOO. 

Safeguards  agaiTist  abuse 

The  acceleration  provision  requires  that  a 
veteran  must  be  enrolled  In  a  program  that 
will  lead  to  a  recognized  and  predetermined 
vocational,  educational,  or  technical  objec- 
tive In  order  to  receive  his  monthly  payment 
at  an  accelerated  rate.  The  acceleration  pro- 
vision is  the  only  proxlsion  of  the  Veterans 
Educational  Assistance  Act  that  makes  the 
abUlty  to  complete  a  program  of  Instruction 
a  prerequisite  for  receipt  of  benefits.  The 
Veterans  Administration  has  substantial  lati- 
tude to  determine  regulations  for  administer- 
ing the  provision.  It  is  possible  that  an  in- 
come ceUlng  could  be  applied,  as  was  used 
in  the  World  War  n  GI  Bill. 
Cost 

With  the  exception  of  the  cost  of  veterans 
using  benefits  for  the  llrst  time,  this  provi- 
sion would  add  no  new  cost  to  the  benefits 
that  all  eligible  Vietnam  era  veterans  are 
currently  entitled  to.  Current  cost  by  vet- 
erans using  their  benefits  is  estimated  by 
OMB  to  be  $600  mUllon  for  fiscal  1975. 

E.    rUmON    EtJtJAlIZER    PROGRAM 

Explanation  of  provision 

The  Tuition  Equalizer  Provision  pays  the 
cost  of  tuition  over  •400  up  to  JLOOO  (a  total 
of  •eOO)  per  school  year.  The  purpose  of  the 
tuition  equalizer  provision  is  to  provide  vet- 
erans in  states  with  hl^  cost  public  educa- 
Uon  an  equal  opportunity  to  enter  school  by 
subsidized  tuition  costa  to  a  level  equal  to 
the  average  tuition  paid  by  veterans  in  public 
Institutions,  presently  f424. 

Justification  aj  provision 

"Current  benefits  levels,  requiring  as  they 
do  the  payment  of  tuition,  fees,  boolis,  and 
supplies,  and  living  expenses  provide  the 
basis  for  'unequal  treatment  of  equals'.  To 
restore  equity  between  veterans  residing  in 
different  states  with  difftring  systems  of  pub- 
lic education,  some  form  of  variable  pay- 
ments to  ameliorate  the  differences  In  insti- 
tutional costs  would  be  required."  (Finding, 
Educational  Testing  Service  Report,  Septem- 
ber 1973.) 

The  tuition  equalizer  provision  is  the  form 
of  variable  payment  that  will  restore  equity 
between  veterans  residing  in  states  with  dif- 
ferent systems  of  public  education. 
Safeguards  ag9inst  abuse 

The  tuition  equalizer  provision  Is  not  a 
return  to  the  World  War  II  system  of  VA 
payment  to  schools  for  total  "educational 
expenses"  and  therefore  precludes  many  of 
the  abuses  inherent  In  tfee  World  War  n  sys- 
tem. The  tuition  equaliter  provision  specif- 
ically prohibits  veterans  from  being  charged 
tuition  rates  exceeding  those  paid  by  non- 
veterans,  and  prohibits  payment  of  educa- 
tional expenses  other  th»n  tuition,  i.e.  "fees 
books,  supplies  and  other  expenses." 
Cost 

Cost  of  the  tuition  equalizer  provision  is 
estimated  by  OMB  to  be  «250  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975. 

F.    EXPANSION    OF    THE    WORK    STX7DT    PROGRAM 

Explanation  of  provision 
The  Work  Study  program  is  currently 
operating  on  a  budget  of  ^4  million  per  fiscal 
year,  limiting  payments  to  veterans  at  |260 
per  school  year.  This  provision  lifts  these 
severe  restrictions  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
and  effective  Work  Study  program 
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Justification  of  the  provision 
The  present  work  study  program  is  so  re- 
stricted that  it  cannot  a<lequately  augment  a 
veteran's  subsistence  allowance,  and  cannot 
fulfill  such  critically  needed  functions  as 
Outreach  and  the  VA's  new  VETREACH  Pro- 
gram, veterans  counseling,  preparation  and 
processing  of  administrative  work,  veterans 
hospital  and  health  care  work,  etc. 
Safeguards  against  abuse 
Work  Study  programs  would  be  determined 
by  the  Veterans  AdmlBlstration  and  the 
funds  must  be  apprcKjrlated  by  Congress.  Ex- 
perience gained  from  other  Work  Study  pro- 
grams should  provide  effective  guidelines 
against  abuse. 

Coat  I 
To  be  determined  by  Congress  and  the  Vet- 
erans Administration.   (••O-^SO  million/esti- 
mate) 

C.  VIETNAM  ERA  VETERANS  COMMUNICATIONS 
CENTER  AND  VIETNAM  EH*  VETERANS  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 

Explanation  of  provision 
This  provision  estabUsbes  a  Vietnam  Era 
Communications  Center  and  a  Veterans  Ad- 
visory Committee.  The  purpose  of  the  cen- 
ter would  be  to  Insure  that  the  Vietnam  era 
veterans'  experience  and  perspective  would 
be  instrumental  in  the  planning,  coordina- 
tion, implementation  and  administration  of 
all  government  programs  affecting  Vietnam 
era  veterans.  The  Advisory  Committee  would 
assist  the  CommunicaUoas  Center  In  a  high 
level  national  effort  to  utilize  the  te  bUllon 
a  year  the  Defense  Department  spends  on 
training  its  servicemen  by  clvlUan  recogni- 
tion, certification,  utilization,  or  accredita- 
tion of  military  training,  skills  and  experi- 
ence. 

Justification  of  -provision 
"The  limited  effect  of  other  federal  agen- 
cies to  provide  education  ind  training  to  vet- 
erans has  been  due  In  part  to  lack  of  over- 
all direction,  leadership  ftnd  coordination." 
(Report  of  the  Educational  Testing  Service 
September,  1973.) 

"It  is  recommended  th»-t  government  and 
private  licensing  and  certification  agencies, 
labor  unions  In  the  apprentlceable  trades, 
and  the  academic  community  establish  pro- 
cedures whereby  appropriate  credits  can  be 
established  for  j^eclfic  military  job  skills." 
(National  Jobs  for  Veterans  Report  of  the 
President,  March  1974.) 

Safeguards  agai*st  abuse 
The  only  abuse  inherent  In  this  provision 
would  be  ineffective  and  uninspired  Imple- 
mentation. 

Cost 
The  Communications  Center  and  Advisory 
Committee  would  be  funded  through  exist- 
ing agency  funds. 


THE  ITALY- YUGOSLAVIA  DISPUTE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apra  4,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  New 
York  Times  editorial  o(f  March  31  de- 
scribes the  present  conflict  between  Italy 
and  Yugoslavia  as  a  "senseless  quarrel." 
The  editorial  notes  that  these  two  coun- 
tries have  coexisted  for  20  years,  but  it 
fails  to  ask  a  basic  question  as  to  the  true 
wishes  of  the  Slovenes  and  the  Croatlans 
who  are  involved  in  the  present  impasse. 
In  other  words,  shouldn't  the  Slovenes 
and  Croatians  be  granted  the  right  to 
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vote,  the  right  to  self-determination,  In 
this  and  other  matters  as  Is  presently 
done  in  Italy? 

Another  aspect  of  the  controversy  con- 
cerns U.S.  interests  In  this  area.  As  many 
American  naval  strategists  over  the  years 
have  considered  it  of  importance  to  the 
6th  Fleet  that  the  Soviet  Navy  does  not 
obtain  bases  on  the  Adriatic  which  would 
be  land-connected  with  the  Soviet  Union 
through  Hungary,  any  remedial  meas- 
ures which  would  frustrate  the  establish- 
ment of  an  overland  route  to  the  Adri- 
atic by  the  Soviets  should  be  considered. 

I  am  writing  to  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  for  information  as  to  what 
steps  are  being  taken  in  this  area. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Mar.  31,  1974] 
Senseless  Quarrel 

For  twenty  years  the  flourishing  relations 
between  Yugoslavia  and  Italy  have  served 
as  dramatic  proof  that  even  the  most  Intract- 
able and  explosive  of  international  problems 
can  be  resolved  with  patience  and  goodwUl. 
Now,  In  fits  of  petulance  that  defy  rational 
explanation,  Belgrade  and  Rome  are  restok- 
Ing  the  territorial  quarrel  that  once  threat- 
ened to  Ignite  great-powet  conflict  but  that 
they  settled,  in  fact  if  not  in  law.  In  1954. 

The  Memorandum  of  Understanding, 
signed  In  London  that  year  with  American 
and  British  participation,  assigned  the  port 
city  of  Trieste  and  some  land  arotind  It  to 
Italy  while  allocating  the  rest  of  the  dis- 
puted territory,  known  as  Zone  B,  to  Yugo- 
slavia. Rome  and  Belgrade  knew  this  division 
was  final  but,  since  neither  wished  to  sur- 
render legal  claims  publicly,  the  understand- 
ing did  not  fix  formal  boundaries. 

Few  international  accords  have  worked  so 
well.  The  once-disputed  frontier  became  one 
of  the  wM-ld's  most  open  borders.  Two-way 
trade  flourished,  thousands  of  Yugoslavs 
crossed  daily  to  work  In  Italy  without  visas, 
Italian  tourists  flocked  to  Yugoslavia's  Dal- 
matlon  coast.  Italy  reincorporated  Trieste 
while  maintaining  it  as  a  free  port;  Yugo- 
slavia attached  part  of  Zone  B  to  its  Slove- 
nian Republic,  the  rest  to  Croatia. 

Last  month,  however,  Yugoslavia  set  up 
new  signs  at  some  border  points,  proclaim- 
ing: "Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia— Socialist  Republic  of  Slovenia."  A 
Trieste  newBpi4>er  protested  that  this  was 
claiming  sovereignty  over  still-disputed  land. 
The  Rome  Grovemment  then  felt  compelled 
to  remind  Belgrade  in  a  note  that  the  1954 
memorandum  had  not  resolved  questions  of 
sovereignty  or  permanent  borders.  The  quar- 
rel has  since  escalated  with  Yugoslavia  even 
moving  tanks  to  the  border  area  for  the 
benefit  of  television  cameras. 

The  refiring  of  this  dangerous  dispute  is 
far  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  an  artificial 
reinforcement  of  unity  among  Yugoslavia's 
diverse  republics  or  a  temporary  bolstering 
of  Italy's  shaky  center-left  Government  with 
dubious  support  from  fascists  and  monarch- 
ists. It  is  high  time  for  cooler  heads  in  both 
capitals  to  defuse  the  most  senseless  inter- 
national quarrel  in  1974. 


A  BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  PRICE  AND 
WAGE  CONTROI^ 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
member  of  my  staff,  Mr.  Robert  Schuet- 
tinger,  who  taught  political  science  at 
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several  universities  before  coming  to 
Washington,  has  recently  published  a 
study  of  the  historical  effects  of  price 
and  wage  controls  which  I  would  like  to 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  study  is  entitled  "A  Brief 
Survey  of  Price  and  Wage  Controls  Prom 
2800  B.C.  to  AX).  1952,"  Heritage  Foun- 
dation, 415  Second  Street  NE..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

I  should  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
the  conclusion  of  this  timely  essay: 
Conclusion 

The  record  of  government  attempts  to  con- 
trol wages  «id  prices  Is  clear.  Such  efforts 
have  been  made  in  one  form  or  another  pe- 
riodlcaUy  in  almost  aU  times  and  aU  places 
since  the  very  beginning  of  organized  society. 
In  all  times  and  in  aU  places  they  have  just 
as  invariably  failed  to  achieve  their  an- 
nounced purposes.  Time  after  time  an  his- 
torian has  laconically  concluded  "...  the 
plan  to  control  rising  prices  failed  utterly." 
Or  ".  .  .  the  laws  were  soon  repealed  since 
no  one  paid  any  attention  to  them." 

Very  often  they  have  had  side  effects.  Many 
rulers  have  been  forced  to  resign,  abdicate  or 
commit  suicide  because  of  their  unexpected 
consequences.  Many  governments  have  fallen. 
Infiatlon  has  often  jumped  100  or  500  times 
after  they  were  introduced.  Unemployment 
and  bankruptcies  have  followed  in  their 
wake.  Totalitarian  regimes  when  led  by  men 
ruthless  enough  have  been  temporarily 
strengthened  through  controls  over  people's 
livelihoods. 

In  Egypt,  government  controls  over  the 
grain  crop  led  gradually  to  ownership  of  aU 
the  land  by  the  state.  In  Babylon,  in  China, 
in  Greece  and  Rome  various  kinds  of  regula- 
tions over  the  economy  were  tried  and  usual- 
ly either  failed  completely  or  produced  harm- 
ful effects.  One  of  the  most  well-known 
cases  of  wage  and  price  controls  in  the  an- 
cient world  occurred  In  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Diocletian.  Thotisands  of  people 
throughout  the  Empire  were  put  to  death 
before  these  futile  laws  were  finally  repealed. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  city  of  Antwerp 
feU  to  the  Spanish  largely  because  no  one 
wotUd  risk  bringing  food  to  the  besieged  city 
If  he  could  not  obtain  the  market  price  once 
he  had  passed  by  the  Spanish  g^uns. 

In  the  American  colonies,  frequent  at- 
tempts were  made  to  keep  down  the  price 
of  beaversklns  and  suchlike  commodities.  All 
failed.  Indians  as  well  as  the  European  colon- 
ists insisted  on  market  prices  for  their  goods 
and  labor. 

During  the  American  War  of  Independence, 
Washington's  army  nearly  starved  at  Valley 
Forge  largely  due  to  what  John  Adams  called 
"That  improvident  Act  for  limiting  prices 
[which]  has  done  great  Injury,  and  [which] 
In  my  sincere  opinion,  if  not  repealed  will 
ruin  the  state  and  Introduce  a  civil  war."  » 
As  one  economic  historian  explained,  "The 
regulation  of  prices  by  law  had  precisely  the 
opposite  effect  to  that  Intended;  for  prices 
were  Increased  rather  than  diminished  by  the 
adoption  of  the  measure."*  The  same  his- 
torian concluded  that  "Tried  by  facts,  the 
measure  was  a  total  failure  in  achieving  the 
end  proposed  by  Its  authors  and  ultimately 
had  not  a  defender."  > 

With  the  coming  of  the  Revolution  in 
Prance,  successive  governments  still  failed 
to  learn  from  experience.  A  series  of  so- 
caUed  "Maximum  Price"  laws  were  passed 
and  all  proved  Ineffectual.  We  are  told  that 
in  Paris  of  1794  one  observer  reported  that 
"one  hundred  and  fifty  women  had  crowded 
up  to  a  butcher's  door  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  They  screamed  out  that  it  was 
better  to  pay  twenty  or  thirty  sous  and  have 
what  they  wanted  than  to  pay  fourteen,  the 
maximum  price,  and  get  nothing."  * 
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with  the  advent  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury  the  western  world  was  blessed  by  a  happy 
period  of  relative  peace  and  prosperity.  For 
100  years  no  major  wars  were  fought  by  the 
European  Powers  and  the  principles  of  free 
trade  reached  their  ascendancy.  Shortly  after 
Victoria  came  to  the  British  throne  the 
famous  Com  Laws  (which  for  generations 
kept  the  price  of  bread  higher  than  market 
levels)  were  repealed.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
British  authorities  in  India  managed  to  avert 
a  disastrous  famine  In  1866  by  allowing  the 
prices  of  food  to  fluctuate  with  the  market 
thus  insuring  a  speedy  and  equitable  distri- 
bution of  rice  and  grain  where  they  were 
needed  most. 

With  the  breakdown  of  the  structure  of 
peace  in  1914,  however,  both  the  Allies  and 
the  Central  Powers  Insisted  on  returning  to 
the  drawing  board  with  entirely  predictable 
results.  Even  In  the  Organized  State  por  ex- 
cellence (the  Kaiser's  Germany)  economists 
pronounced  price  and  wage  controls  to  be  in- 
effective. No  other  nation,  democracy  or  dic- 
tatorship, monarchy  or  republic,  managed 
to  make  them  work. 

During  the  Second  World  War  and  shortly 
thereafter  price  and  wage  controls  once 
again  were  resorted  to  by  the  major  nations. 
Although  a  supreme  patriotic  effort  In  sev- 
eral nations  (including  the  United  States) 
slowed  the  official  rise  in  wages  and  prices  a 
bit,  it  Is  probable  that  the  real  prices  and 
wages  were  little  affected.  Besides  a  thriving 
black  market,  reduction  in  quality  of  goods 
and  increased  "perquisites"  for  Jobs  (fringe 
benefits,  overtime,  etc.)  all  contributed  to- 
ward a  double  system,  the  "official"  controlled 
prices  and  wages  and  the  "unofficial"  real 
prices  and  wages. 

Even  the  defenders  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols recognize  that  they  result  in  distortions 
in  the  use  of  economic  resources,  add  heavy 
extra  costs  and  at  least  may  stlU  fall  to 
reduce  Inflation. 

Most  economists  would  agree  that  controls 
of  this  sort  produce  uncertainty  and  hesita- 
tion. Many  businessmen  hold  back  and  fall 
to  expand  into  new  areas  and  add  new  em- 
ployees because  they  are  not  sure  what  will 
be  the  latest  government  regulation.  Controls 
also  cost  millions  of  man-hours  In  both  gov- 
ernment and  Industry;  the  great  expense  of 
administering  countless  regulations  (If  we 
assume  their  effect  Is  negligible  or  negative ) 
must  be  recorded  as  colossal  waste.  As  profits 
approach  legal  ceilings,  businessmen  have 
less  reason  to  keep  down  costs;  this  also  leads 
to  waste  of  valuable  resources.  Insofar  as  wage 
controls  actually  hold  down  salaries,  em- 
ployees are  not  stimulated  to  do  their  work 
or  to  seek  a  better  job  and  employers  are 
restrained  from  securing  as  many  and  as 
highly  skilled  workers  as  they  could  pro- 
ductively use. 

Although  many  economists  would  concede 
that  government  controls  are  able  to  restrain 
prices  for  very  short  periods  of  time  (by  so- 
called  "freezes")  the  end  result  \b  that  pent- 
up  Inflation  bursts  at  the  first  opportunity, 
giving  rise  to  even  higher  prices  in  the  long 
run.  This  effect  has  been  recognized  at  least 
since  the  very  beginning  of  our  Republic: 
John  Adams  wrote  to  his  wife  in  1777  that  "I 
exiject  only  a  partial  and  temporarv  relief 
from  [rising  prices  by  means  of  controls]  and 
I  fear  that  after  a  time  the  evils  will  break 
out  with  greater  violence.  The  matter  will 
flow  with  greater  rapidity  for  having  been 
dammed  up  for  a  time."  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  many  economic  difficul- 
ties which  cannot  be  dismissed  with  such 
quips  as  Lord  Keynes'  dictum  that  "in  the 
long  run  we  are  all  dead",  there  remains  an 
underlying  moral  problem.  The  government 
of  the  United  States  was  scarcely  a  year  old 
when  a  writer  In  The  Connecticut  Courant 
asserted  that  "the  scheme  of  supporting  the 
money  and  regulating  the  price  of  things  by 
penal  statutes  .  .  .  always  has  and  ever  will 
be  impracticable  in  a  free  country,  because 
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no  law  can  be  framed  to  limit  a  man  in  the 
purchase  or  dlspoaal  of  property,  but  what 
must  infringe  thoee  principles  of  liberty  for 
which  we   are   gloriously  fighting."* 

If  an  historian  were  to  sum  up  what  we 
have  learned  from  the  long  history  of  wage 
and  price  controls  In  this  country  and  in 
many  others  around  the  world,  he  Mrould  have 
to  conclude  that  the  only  thing  we  learn  from 
history  is  that  we  do  not  learn  from  history. 

As  America's  first  economist,  Pelatlah  Web- 
ster, observed  when  describing  the  effects  of 


the  unhappy  experiment  with  economic  con- 
trols during  our  War  of  Independence,  "It 
seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  obstinate  delirium, 
totally  deaf  to  every  argument  drawn  from 
Justice  and  right,  from  Its  natural  tendency 
and  mischief,  from  common  sense  and  even 
from  common  safety  ...  It  Is  not  more 
absurd  to  attempt  to  Impel  faith  Into  the 
heart  of  an  unbeliever  by  fire  ant^  fagot,  or 
to  whip  love  into  your  mistress  with  a  cow- 
skin,  than  to  force  value  or  credit  into  your 
money  by  penal  laws."  » 
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SENATE— Mo/irfay,  April  8,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Sam  Nunn, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Georgia. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJJ.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  our  Father,  may  this  Holy 
Week  teach  us  anew  the  power  of  re- 
demptive love  and  the  way  of  the  cross. 
May  aU  who  follow  the  Redeemer  ob- 
serve these  days  of  sacred  memory  in 
the  spirit  of  heart-searching  and  hoU- 
ness,  of  humility  and  penitence,  of  love 
and  adoration  and  gratitude.  Give  us 
grace  to  yield  our  lives  to  the  way  of  self - 
giving  and  sacrifice.  May  we  ever  be  true 
to  ourselves  and  true  to  Thee  even 
though  it  leads  to  a  cross  of  rejection 
and  pain.  While  we  work  may  we  worship 
and  ever  love  Thee  with  our  whole  heart 
and  mind  and  soul  and  strength. 

Through  Him  who  died  for  the  sins  of 
the  world.  Amen. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OP  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  Vni,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT   OP   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

D.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempose, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  8. 1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Sam  Nttnn, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Oeorgis,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  ab- 
sence. 

James  O.  Kastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  NUNN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
April  5, 1974,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today 

The  ACTING  PREaiDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION  OP  MEASURES  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos.  742  and  743. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT     OP     CERTAIN     LAWS 
AFFECTING  THE  COAST  GUARD 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUI  (H.R.  9293)  to  amend  certain  laws 
affecting  the  Coast  Guard,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  amendments  on  page  4, 
after  line  12,  strike  out: 

(10)   Section  657  Is  anjended — 

(A)  by  deleting  from  the  catchllne  the 
semicolon  and  the  words  following  "chil- 
dren"; 

(B)  by  designating  the  existing  section  as 
subsection   (b);   and 

(C)  by  Inserting  a  new  subsection  (a)  as 
follows : 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  September  30,  1980  (20  U.S.C.  236- 
244) ,  the  Secretary  may  provide,  out  of  funds 
appropriated  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  for  the  primary  and  secondary 
schooling  of  dependents  of  Coast  Guard  per- 
sonnel stationed  outside  the  continental 
United  States  at  costs  for  any  given  area  not 
in  excess  of  those  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  same  area,  when  it  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  tbat  the  schools,  if 
any,  available  In  the  locality  are  unable  to 
provide  adequately  for  the  education  of  thoee 
dependents.". 


On  page  5,  at  the  beginning  of  line  5 
strike  out  "(11)"  and  insert  in  lieii 
thereof  "(10)". 

On  page  5,  at  the  beginning  of  line  16 
strike  out  "(12)"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "(11)". 

On  page  5,  beginning  with  line  18 
strike  out: 

(B)  by  amending  item  (section)  657  to 
read:   "657.  Dependent  school  children.". 

On  page  5,  at  the  beginning  of  line  19 
strike  out  "(C) "  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 

"(Br*. 

On  page  6,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1 
strike  out  "(13)"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "(12)". 

On  page  6,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4 
strike  out  "(14)"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "(13)". 

On  page  6,  at  the  begHming  of  line  13, 
strike  out  "(15)"  and  insert  in  heu 
thereof  "(14)". 

On  page  6,  at  the  begiiming  of  line  19, 
strike  out  "(16)"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "(15)". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


THE  1980  WINTER  OLTMPIC  GAMES 
AT  LAKE  PLACID,  N.Y. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  72)  extending  an  invitation  to  the 
International  Olympic  Committee  to 
hold  the  1980  Olympic  games  at  Lake 
Placid,  N.Y.,  in  the  United  States,  and 
pledging  the  cooperation  of  support  c' 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,   with  its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 
S.  CON.  Res.  72 

Whereas  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee will  meet  in  October  1974,  at  Vienna, 
Austria,  to  consider  the  selection  of  a  site 
for  the  1980  winter  Olympic  games,  and 

Whereas  Lake  Placid  In  the  town  of  North 
Elba,  County  of  Essex,  and  State  of  New  York, 
has  been  designated  by  tl>e  United  States 
Olympic  Committee  as  the  United  States  site 
for  the  1980  winter  Olympic  games,  and 

Whereas  the  residents  of  !Lake  Placid  and 
the  town  of  North  Elba  in  E«Bex  County,  New 
York,  have  long  been  recognized  throughout 
the  world  for  their  expertl4e  in  organizing, 
sponsoring,  and  promoting,  major  national 
and  international  winter  sports  competitions 
in  all  of  the  events  which  are  a  part  of  the 
winter  Olympic  games,  and 
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Whereas  It  is  the  consensus  of  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  the 
designation  by  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  of  Lake  Placid  in  the  town  of 
North  Elba,  Essex  County,  New  York,  as  the 
site  of  the  1980  winter  Olympic  games  would 
be  a  great  honor  for  all  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Committee  be  advised  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would  wel- 
come the  holding  of  the  1980  winter  Olympic 
games  at  Lake  Placid  in  the  town  of  North 
Elba,  county  of  Essex,  and  State  of  New  York, 
the  site  so  designated  by  the  United  States 
Olympic  Committee;  and  be  it  further. 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  expresses  the  sincere  hope  that  the 
United  States  will  be  selected  as  the  site  for 
the  1980  winter  Olympic  games,  and  pledges 
Its  cooperation  and  support  in  their  success- 
ful fulfillment  In  the  highest  sense  of  the 
Olympic  tradition. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SARAH  McCLENDON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  which 
was  published  in  the  New  York  Post  on 
Saturday,  April  6,  1974,  entitled  "Keep- 
ing After  Those  Presidents,"  written  by 
Jerry  Tallmer,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
article  has  to  do  with  Sarah  McClendon 
who,  I  think,  has  been  a  determined  re- 
porter, who  has  asked  very  tough  ques- 
tions, and  who  has  not  been  given  the 
recognition  which  I  think  is  her  due. 

Therefore,  I  am  delighted  at  this  time 
to  have  this  article  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  am  only  sorry  that  I  do  not  have  the 
letter  which  Eileen  Shanahan  wrote  to 
her  newspaper,  the  New  York  Times,  in 
defense  of  Mrs.  McClendon. 

The  article  follows: 

Exhibit  1 

Keeping  Aftkb  Those  Psesidents 

(By  Jerry  Tallmer) 

Washington. — ^President  Eisenhower  used 
to  turn  purple  with  rage  at  her  questions, 
not  least  on  the  subject  of  his  dedication  to 
golf.  President  Kennedy,  on  the  other  hand, 
used  to  turn  to  ice.  At  one  of  his  press  con- 
ferences, rather  than  recognize  her  repeated 
demands  for  the  floor,  he  pointed  through 
her,  beyond  her,  above  her,  right  of  her, 
left  of  her,  to  other  correspondents. 

President  Nixon  has  had  his  problems,  too, 
with  leather-lunged  Sarah  McClendon  cf 
Texas.  But  many  thought  he  gave  as  good  as 
he  got,  and  perhaps  a  little  bit  more,  at  a 
televised  press  conference  six  weeks  ago.  "You 
have  the  loudest  voice,"  he  said,  recogniz- 
ing Mrs.  McClendon  amid  a  clamor  of  cries 
of  "Mr.  President!" 

"Good,"  said  Mrs.  McClendon  forthrlghtly. 
"Thank  you,  sir."  Seizing  the  reins,  she  can- 
tered on.  "I  don't  think  you're  fvUly  informed 
about  some  of  the  things  that  are  happening 
In  the  government  in  a  domestic  way.  I'm 
sure  it's  not  your  fault,  but  maybe  the  peo- 
ple you  appointed  to  office  aren't  giving  you 
right  Information.  For  example,  I  just  dis- 
covered that  the  Veteran's  Administration 
has  absolutely  no  means  of  telling  precisely 
what  Is  the  national  problem  regarding  the 
payments  of  checks  to  boys  goU^  to  school 
under  the  OI  BlU  . . ." 

The  question,  if  that's  what  it  was,  fell  in 


rather  curiously  with  the  more  cosmic  ones 
being  asked  that  evening  about  impeach- 
ment and  the  energy  crisis,  but  Nixon  under- 
took to  answer  it  anyway.  He  was  going  on 
about  how  "expeditiously"  such  payments 
were  beiig  attended  to  by  Donald  E.  John- 
son, Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  when 
Sarah  McClendon  bellowed: 

"He  is  the  very  man  I'm  talking  about.  He's 
not  giving  you  the  correct  Information  .  .  . 
He  has  no  real  system  for  getting  at  the  sta- 
tistics on  this  problem." 

"Well,"  said  the  President,  "If  he  Isn't 
listening  to  this  program,  I'll  report  to  him 
Just  what  you've  said."  And  then,  with  a 
light  smile:  "He  may  have  heard  even  though 
he  wasn't  listening  to  the  program." 

The  Incident  provoked  Eric  Sevareld,  a 
little  later  that  night,  to  refer  on  CBS-TV  to 
Mrs.  McClendon  as  "this  lady  who  has  been 
known  to  give  rudeness  a  bad  name,"  and  two 
days  later  The  New  York  Times  devoted  an 
entire  editorial  to  the  "boorish  behavior"  of 
the  lady.  Elsewhere  In  the  same  paper,  how- 
ever, there  appeared  the  news  that  on  the 
afternoon  following  the  press  conference, 
Don  Johnson  of  the  VA  had  conceded  "we 
simply  don't  have"  the  information  Mrs.  Mc- 
Clendon was  calling  for. 

Then,  last  Sunday,  in  his  radio  address  on 
veterans'  affairs,  the  President  went  out  of 
his  way  to  say  the  following:  "Some  of  you 
may  recall  that  In  a  recent  White  House  press 
conference,  one  of  the  most  spirited  report- 
ers In  Washington,  Sarah  McCJlendon  of 
Texas,  asked  me  why  some  veterans  study- 
ing under  the  GI  Bill  were  not  receiving 
their  government  checks  or  were  receiving 
them  long  after  they  were  due.  That  was  a 
good  question  .  .  .  And  due  in  large  part  to 
Mrs.  McCnendon  and  others  who  have 
brought  problems  to  our  attention,  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  is  now  engaged  in  a 
major  efTort  to  improve  their  operations." 

Sarah  McClendon  entered  those  words  in 
her  file  labeled  "Mission  Accomplished."  And 
next  to  them  she  tucked  the  clipping  of  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  The  New  York  Times. 
It  said  Mrs.  McClendon  deserved  "apprecia- 
tion, not  condemnation,  for  the  questions 
she  has  asked  Presidents  over  the  years,"  and 
concluded:  "Mrs.  McClendon  Is  reviled,  I 
fear,  largly  because  so  many  people  find 
tough-mlndedness  in  a  woman  an  unattrac- 
tive trait.  A  man  who  had  asked  the  same 
questions  as  Mrs.  McClendon  woiUd  not  be 
criticized  by  the  Times."  The  writer:  Eileen 
Shanahan,  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Times. 

"Brave  of  her,"  said  Sara  McClendon  in 
the  middle  of  a  harrowing  day  in  Washing- 
ton— the  day  after  the  announcement  of 
Nixon's  tax  delinquency.  "I  went  to  3:30  this 
morning,"  she  said,  meaning  worked  tUl 
then,  and  had  just  now  come  away  from  a 
turbulent  midday  White  House  briefing — 
"They're  all  riled  up" — followed  by  broad- 
casts to  two  of  her  outlets.  Over  the  years 
she  has  represented  a  varying  string  of 
newspapers  and  radio  and  TV  stations, 
mostly  in  Teaxs  and  New  England,  which 
once  inspired  Eisenhower  to  ask  her  before 
all  her  colleagues:  'Tto  you  get  fired  every 
week  and  join  another  paper  the  next  week?" 
Mrs.  McClendon  threw  back  her  coat  to 
reveal  several  ropes  of  pearls  and  beads  and 
stuff,  as  weU  as  her  eyeglasses  dangling  from 
a  chain  upon  the  front  of  her  green  dress. 
She  Is  a  short,  ample  woman  with  blue  eyes 
and  vaguely  reddish  hair;  In  the  early  years 
she  was  Invariably  described  as  "petite." 

She  ticked  oS  her  lo  present  outlets,  lead- 
ing with  three  Texas  papers:  the  El  Paso 
Times,  the  Sherman  Democrat,  the  Temple 
Telegram,  "I've  had  those  three  cUents  since 
1946.  That's  pretty  good,  isn't  it?  I  always 
say  I  don't  have  enough.  I  need  more.  I'm 
very  small  potatoes.  A  lot  of  people  wouldn't 
take  these  little  piddling  jobs,  but  I  put  them 
all  together  and  made  a  living  of  it  for  my- 
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self  and  my  daughter.  And  it  kept  me  inde- 
pendent." 

Incidentally,  she's  no  longer  affiliated  with 
the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union-Leader,  the 
arch-conservative  William  Loeb  paper  that 
printed  the  phony  Muskie  "Canuck"  letter. 
"Loeb  never  did  tell  me  how  to  VTrite,  and 
never  asked  me  to  do  any  of  his  dirty  work, 
but  I'm  glad  I  don't  work  for  him  now." 

Sarah  McClendon  is  out  of  Tyler,  an  East 
Texas  town  between  Dallas  and  Shreveport. 

"I'm  the  youngest  of  nine,  and  there  are 
eight  of  us  living  and  I'm  63,  be  64  In  July, 
and  that's  pretty  good.  All  cussed,  rugged 
people  who  all  help  each  other." 

Sidney  Smith  McClendon,  her  father,  of 
"good,  solid,  honest,  staunch  Scotch  stock, " 
was  a  piano  merchant  and  owner  of  a  sta- 
tionery store,  Annie  Rebecca  Bonner  McClen- 
don, her  mother,  a  Southerner  with  English 
blood,  took  Sarah  at  the  age  of  6  to  suffra- 
gette speeches  and  rallies. 

"Wonderful  people.  My  father  would  walk 
home  a  couple  of  miles  with  toys  on  Christ- 
mas eve,  to  keep  the  kids  from  knowing.  He 
pushed  me,  gave  me  drive,  telling  me  It  was 
contacts  that  count,  that  I  should  go  on, 
should  get  out  and  meet  people. 

"When  he  was  11  he  marched  In  a  parade 
with  signs  saying:  'Democrats,  Ain't  You 
Happy?' — because  Reconstruction  had  just 
been  voted  out.  My  family  nearly  starved  to 
death  during  Reconstruction.  My  people  were 
born  right  after  the  Civil  War.  I've  known 
several  slaves  who  were  owned  by  my  family. 
And,"  said  Mrs.  McClendon  refiectlvely,  "I'm 
very  conscience -stricken  that  we  owned 
them." 

The  wolf  was  never  far  from  the  door  dur- 
ing her  own  girlhood.  "It's  very  hard  being 
poor.  Not  that  I'm  not  still.  But  people  then. 
In  that  part  of  Texas,  were  very  poor.  There 
was  no  oU  money,  and  there  was  this  craving 
for  industry  and  for  agricultural  revolution. 
Then,  when  I  was  'grown-up'  and  a  reporter, 
there  came  an  oU  boom,  with  all  its  greed 
and  cruelty  and  arrogance.  It's  fascinating  to 
cover  an  oil  boom.  It  helped  me  with  this  re- 
cent energy  crisis." 

It  was  with  the  assistance  of  her  brothers 
and  sisters  that  Sarah  "managed  to  get 
through  two  years  of  Tyler  Junior  College." 
Then  she  went  to  work  in  a  bank  "and  bor- 
rowed the  money  to  go  to  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalisrtf"  from  which 
she  was  graduated  in  1931. 

"I  started  to  go  to  Chicago,  but  I  was  too 
timid  and  too  frightened  to  do  that.  So  I 
called  Carl  Estes,  publisher  of  the  Tyler 
Courier-Times,  and  he  said:  'C^me  on  down 
tomorrow.'  I  went  to  work  for  him  at  (10  a 
week — crusading  to  get  a  new  hospital.  I 
think  you  should  cnisade,  don't  you?  And 
Estes.  who's  dead  now,  was  a  crusading  edi- 
tor." But  when,  in  1939.  she  "made  a  speech 
about  fascist  chambers  of  commerce,"  the 
paper  was  forced  to  fire  her. 

For  the  next  several  years  she  developed  ^ 
a  stringer  service  for  other  Texas  news- 
papers.  When  World  War  n  arrived  she 
promptly  joined  the  Women's  Army  Corps 
as  a  buck  private,  feeling  she  owned  it  to 
the  two  brothers  she'd  seen  go  off  to  World 
War  I.  "I  must  have  been  7  or  8  then,  and 
I  saw  how  it  broke  the  family.  A  small  child 
m  a  big  famUy — I  guess  I  observed  more 
than  they  realized.  You  can't  Imagine  what 
'going  overseas'  meant  to  an  Inland  family. 
Just  terrifying." 

The  WAC  put  her  in  public  relations — 
she'd  wanted  intelligence — and  sent  her  to 
Washington  in  1943.  That  year  she  married 
salesman  John  Thomas  O'Brien,  who  is  now 
also  among  the  dead. 

"He  left  me  before  my  child  was  bom. 
I  got  out  of  the  Army  in  1944,  and  nine  days 
after  she  was  bom  I  got  a  Job  In  the  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  working  for  Bascom 
M.  Timmons  who  has  a  number  of  papers. 
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Sucli  a  lOnd  man— he  would  have  died  ir 
he'd  known  I  had  a  nine-day  baby  back 
borne.  I  remember  having  to  have  someone 
open  thoee  heavy  doors.  His  assistant,  bis 
underling,  said  to  me:  Tou  won't  be  here 
long.'"  Sarah  McClendon  let  It  lie  there, 
and  then  said:  "I  was  Just  blessed.  Wasn't 
I  blessed?" 

Though  nominally  Mrs.  O'Brien,  Sarah 
McClendon  prefers  to  be  caUed  Mrs.  Mc- 
Clendon. "Emily  Post  would  say  you  have 
to  say  -Miss,'  but  who  the  hell  cares  about 
Emily  Poet?"  Her  daughter  Sally  Is  today 
Mrs.  David  McDonald,  wife  of  a  Canadian 
correspondent  based  In  London  and  mother 
of  Allison  McClendon  Jones,  product  of  an 
earlier  marriage. 

"SaUy  was  my  copy  girl  and  cub  reporter 
at  Capitol  Hill,  a  brUllant  girl.  She  had  so 
much  of  It,  she  said:  'Mother,  I'm  retlrCng 
from  politics  at  22.'  And  my  granddaughter, 
shell  be  6  next  week  and  she's  a  chip  off 
the  old  block.  She'U  be  better,  stronger.  My 
daughter's  much  oetter,  stronger  than  me, 
and  AlUson  will  be  better  than  that.  They 
do  get  better,  you  know." 
It  was  time  to  talk  about  some  Presidents. 
"I  started  with  Roosevelt,  of  course.  I  could 
see  he  was  a  very  sick  man,  his  fingers  fum- 
btag  behind  h!s  desk. 

"Then  Truman.  I  don't  recall  too  much  of 
his  press  conferences. 

"Elsenhower.  You  had  to  educate  Elsen- 
hower when  you  were  asking  your  question. 
Well,  you  have  to  with  all  Presidents,  this 
country's  bo  big  and  there's  so  much  to  know 
but  yx>u  had  to  do  this  with  Ike." 

Kennedy.  "I  had  a  feeling  that  he  was 
starting  a  lot  of  things  and  not  flnlshing 
others,  and  this  worried  me.  But  you  couldn't 
help  but  like  him." 

Lyndon  Jt^inson.  "Oh  gosh."  Mrs.  Mc- 
Clendon'B  hand  flew  to  her  throat.  "We  had 
»  very  long  relationship,  and  for  a  while 
were  Uke  brother  and  sister.  But  the  first 
tliz»  I  met  him — he  was  a  Congressman — he 
abook  his  finger  in  my  face  and  started 
•creaming  to  me  about  a  story  I'd  done  on 
<>"•  H*  wanted  me  to  Uke  it  back— and- 1 
wouldn't. 

"The  thing  about  Lyndon  Johnson  Is  tJiat 
If  you  dtopleaaed  him,  there  could  be  reper- 
euaslona.  I'vw  seen  It  on  me  and  on  others." 
Such  as?  "WeU.  be  could  make  you  lose 
papers,  for  one  thlng." 

It  was  not  Btoj.  McClendon's  shining  hour 
when,  back  In  the  Kennedy  era,  she  hurled 
accusations  of  "sectirlty  risks"  at  a  couple 
of  State  Dept.  officials  against  whom  there 
was  no  such  case.  However,  she  has  pretty 
much  stopped  doing  things  like  that. 

What  never  atops  la  the  pounding  of  her 
questions.  (She  seized  or  was  granted  the 
floor  40  times  during  the  55  press  conferences 
of  Slsenbower's  first  two  years.)  Nor  does  she 
think  her  qxiestlons  are  trivial. 

"When  I  asked  Elsenhower  If  he'd  gotten 
permission  from  Congress  before  sending  the 
Marines  to  Lebanon,  TRB  wrote  In  The  New 
Republic:  'Sarah  McClendon  may  have 
changed  history  with  her  question'— one 
which  Eileen  Shanahan  to  her  letter  to  the 
Times  said  'does  not  look  sUly  or  frivolous 
now.'  " 

It  was  11  years  ago  that  Mrs.  McClendon 
organized  a  Press  Briefing  Group  with  the 
object  of  getting  more  women  to  ask  ques- 
tions. "We  have  men  in  it  now,  too.  For  the 
longest  time  there  were  cwily  about  three 
to  five  women  who  asked  questions.  There 
are  more  now  who  at  least  try  to  get  their 
questions  bi." 

And  it  was  30  years  ago  she  first  sought 
entry  into  tbe  National  Press  Club.  For  27 
years  that  prlvUege  was  denied  her.  When 
they  Anally  took  her  In.  gave  her  a  badge  a 
meal,  Sarah  McClendon  .  .  .  wept. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  AMEJnDMINTS  OP   1974 


April  8,  1974 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  allow 
me  to  proceed  for  a  few  minutes  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  1  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor fronf  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  and 
will  hold  my  5  minutes  until  later 

The  ACTING  PRBSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
recognized. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1154    AS    MODIFIED 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  questions  regarding  the  scope 
of  my  amendment  No.  1154,  I  send  a 
modification  of  that  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  be  printed. 

The  ACTING  PRBSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
The  amendment  will  be  received  and 
printed  and  wUl  lie  oa  the  table. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President  my 
modification  simply  inserts  after  the 
words  "no  person"  in  ttie  original  amend- 
ment the  words  "affiUsted  with  a  poHtical 
election  campaign."  The  purpose  of  this 
modification  is  to  clarify  a  vital  point 
raised  in  last  week's  flood  discussion  of 
my  amendment  and  brought  to  my  at- 
tenUon  this  weekend  ^y  members  of  the 
Georgia  press.  My  amendment  is  not  in- 
tended to  inhibit  or.  for  that  matter 
even  cover  good-faith  reporting  of  cam- 
paign news  by  employees  of  newspapers 
periodicals,  and  other  news  publications 
The  amendment,  as  modified,  makes  this 
clear  and.  in  fact,  goe$  even  further  and 
applies  only  to  persons  affiliated  with 
political  election  campaigns. 

Nevertheless,  the  amendment  may  still 
be  open   to   other   interpretations   and 
smce  this  would  be  a  criminal  statute,  no 
questions  about  its  scope  can  be  left  un- 
answered. 

For  this  reason.  I  feel  we  must  explore 
the  need  for  further  perfection  of  the 
language  of  my  amendment.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  time  strictures  involved  in 
consideration  of  the  campaign  reform 
bill  do  not  allow  adequate  time  for  this  I 
remain  undeterred  in  my  desire  to  stop 
once  and  for  all  the  types  of  "dirty 
tncks"  practiced  during  the  1972  Presi- 
dential election  campaign  in  which  can- 
didates were  wUlf ully  and  falsely  accused 
of  deviancy.  insanity,  bigotry,  and  other 
reprehensible  acts  and  traits.  However 
because  of  the  consiflerations  I  have 
mentioned,  I  feel  that  the  Senate  should 
defer  action  in  this  are*  at  this  time  Ac- 
cordingly. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  be  permitted  to  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

THE  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amendment 
as  modified  is  withdrawn 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield' 

"Hie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Time  is  under  the  control  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  reserve  the  right 
to  my  5  minutes  and  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


I  should  Uke  to  stat«  that  I  fully  con- 
cur with  the  objecUvts  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  I  am  delighted  that  he  has 
agreed  not  to  press  his  amendment  at 
this  point  until  very  careful  consideration 
can  be  given  to  it.  because  there  were  rea- 
sons to  be  concerned,  that  it  might  be 
used  to  harass  candidates,  to  harass  the 
press,  or  to  harass  people  who  wrote  let- 
ters to  the  press,  and  bo  forth.  It  prob- 
ably would  be  very  diflicult  to  achieve 
prosecution  successfully  under  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  but  it  would  not  be 
difficult  for  people  sucoessf ully  to  harass 
candidates,  including  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  objectives  of  the  amendment 
are  vaUd  and  I  am  dehghted  that  we  will 
have  ample  time  imder  the  procedure  the 
Senator  has  outlined,  to  consider  all  the 
ins  and  outs  later  on. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  and 
concur  fully  with  what  he  has  just  stated 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT     ON     AERONAUTICS     AND 
SPACE  ACnvmES— MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

THE  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  NuNK)  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences.  The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  this  report  on 
our  Nation's  progress  in  aeronautics  and 
space  activities  during  1973. 

This  year  has  been  particularly  signif- 
icant in  that  many  past  efforts  to  apply 
the  benefits  of  space  technology  and  in- 
formation to  the  solution  of  problems  on 
Earth  are  now  coming  to  fruition.  Ex- 
perimental data  from  the  manned  Sky- 
lab  station  and  the  unmanned  Hearth  Re- 
sources Technology  Satellite  are  already 
being  used  operationally  for  resource 
discovery  and  management,  environ- 
mental information,  land  use  planning 
and  other  applications. 

Communications  sateUites  have  be- 
come one  of  the  principal  methods  of  in- 
ternational communication  and  are  an 
important  factor  in  meeting  national  de- 
fense needs.  They  will  aiso  add  another 
dmaension  to  our  domegtic  telecommu- 
mcations  systems  when  the  first  of  four 
authorized  domestic  sateUite  systems  is 
launched    in    1974.    Similarly,    weather 
satellites  are  now  our  chief  source  of 
^optic  global  and  local  weather  data 
Efforts  are  continuing  to  develop  capa- 
bUities  for  worldwide  two-week  weather 
forecasts  by  the  beginning  of  the  next 
decade.  The  use  of  satellites  for  efficient 
and  safe  rouUng  of  civlhan  and  mihtary 
aups   and   alririanes  Is  being   studied. 
Demonstration  programs  are  now  under- 
way auned  at  improving  our  health  and 
age  techniques. 
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Skylab  has  given  us  new  information 
on  the  energy  characteristics  of  our  sun. 
This  knowledge  should  help  our  under- 
standing of  thermo-nuclear  processes 
and  contribute  to  the  future  development 
of  new  energy  sources.  Knowledge  of 
these  processes  may  also  help  us  imder- 
stand  the  sun's  effect  on  our  planet. 

Skylab  has  proven  that  man  can  ef- 
fectively work  and  Uve  in  spftce  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  time.  Experiments  in 
space  manufacturing  may  also  lead  to 
new  and  improved  materials  for  use  on 
Earth. 

Development  of  the  reusable  Space 
Shuttle  progressed  during  1973.  The 
Shuttle  wUl  reduce  the  costs  of  space 
activity  by  providing  an  efficient,  eco- 
nomical means  of  launching,  servicing, 
and  retrieving  space  payloads.  Recogniz- 
ing the  Shuttle's  importance,  theeEuro- 
pean  Space  Conference  has  agreed  to 
construct  a  space  laboratory — Spacelab — 
for  use  with  the  Shuttle. 

Notable  progress  has  also  been  made 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  preparing  the 
ApoUo-Soyuz  Test  Project  scheduled  for 
1975.  We  are  continuing  to  cooperate 
with  other  nations  in  space  activities  and 
sharing  of  scientific  information.  These 
efforts  contribute  to  global  peace  and 
prosperity. 

While  we  stress  the  use  of  current 
technology  to  solve  current  problems,  we 
are  employing  unmanned  spacecraft  to 
stimulate  further  advances  in  technology 
and  to  obtain  knowledge  that  can  aid 
us  in  solving  furture  problems.  Pioneer 
10  gave  us  our  first  closeup  glimpse  of 
Jupiter  and  transmitted  data  which  will 
enhance  our  knowledge  of  Jupiter,  the 
solar  system,  and  ultimately  our  own 
planet.  The  spacecraft  took  almost  two 
years  to  make  the  trip.  It  has  traveled 
over  94,000  miles  per  hour — faster  than 
any  other  man-made  object — and  will 
become  the  first  man-made  object  to 
leave  our  solar  system  and  enter  the  dis- 
tant reaches  of  space. 

Advances  in  military  aircraft  tech- 
nology contribute  to  our  abihty  to  de- 
fend our  Nation.  In  civil  aeronautics,  the 
principal  resesurch  efforts  have  been 
aimed  at  reducing  congestion  and  pro- 
ducing quieter,  safer,  more  economical 
and  efficient  aircraft  which  will  conserve 
energy  and  have  a  minimum  impact  on 
our  environment. 

It  is  with  considerable  satisfaction 
that  I  submit  this  report  of  our  ongoing 
efforts  in  space  and  aeronautics,  efforts 
which  help  not  only  our  own  coimtry  but 
other  nations  and  peoples  as  well.  We  are 
now  beginning  to  harvest  the  benefits  of 
our  past  hard  work  and  investments,  and 
we  can  anticipate  new  operational  serv- 
ices based  on  aerospace  technology  to  be 
made  available  for  the  public  good  in  the 
years  ahead  on  a  routine  basis. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  April  8, 1974. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  NuNH)  laid  before  the  Senate 
messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 


nations, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  under  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Richard  L.  Felt- 
ner,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  this  nomi- 
nation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideratic«i  of  leg- 
islative business. 


WATERGATE 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1  year 
of  Watergate  is  too  much;  1  day  of 
Watergate  is  too  much,  but  the  issue  will 
have  to  rim  its  course.  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  the  Watergate  and  related  matters 
would  be  able  to  complete  its  business  by 
May  28  and,  at  that  time,  it  would  turn 
over  the  evidence  accumulated  and  its 
recommendations  to  Special  Prosecutor 
Leon  Jarworski  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  other. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  hope  it  would 
make  whatever  lec^atlve  recommenda- 
tions it  feels  necessary  to  the  Senate 
for  consideration.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Special  Prosecutor  and  the  courts  are 
doing  the  Job  and  doing  it  well.  I  note 
that  Mr.  Jaworski  stated  that  it  would 
take  several  years  to  clear  the  Watergate 
and  related  matters  through  the  courts. 
The  House  Judiciary  Committee  is  doing 
its  job  extremely  well  and  the  lack  of 
leaks  out  of  that  committee  is  a  most  en- 
couraging sign.  I  would  hope  that  the 
White  House  and  the  committee  would 
get  together  on  the  differences  which  are 
keeping  them  apart  and  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory accommodation  so  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  could  get  on  with  its 
hearings  and  make  its  Judgment  known 
to  the  House  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


I  have  noticed  with  some  concern  that 
polls  of  various  kinds  have  been  taken  aa 
to  how  the  Judiciary  Committee  stands 
and  even  how  Individual  Soiators  stand 
on  this  matter,  before  all  the  evidence 
is  presented,  either  to  the  committee  or 
to  the  Senate.  There  have  also  been  edi- 
torials and  commentaries  on  the  issue  of 
impeachment  by  the  House  and  a  trial 
by  the  Senate  which,  I  think,  anticipates 
the  question.  Some  Members  of  Congress 
have  advocated  resignation  by  the  Presi- 
dent. None  in  the  Senate  that  I  know  of 
have  suggested  impeachment.  My  posi- 
tion on  the  question  of  resignation  is 
well  known ;  it  is  a  qiestion  which  will  be 
decided  by  the  PreSlent  and  the  Presi- 
dent alone.  All  this  is  being  bruited  about 
before  the  issue  is  directly  presented, 
either  to  the  House  or  the  Senate,  in  any 
constitutional  form. 

The  questions  we  should  ask  ourselves 
are  as  follows : 

Are  we  being  impartial  in  fact  and 
appearance? 

Are  we  aware  of  our  responsibilities, 
potential,  and  possibly  real? 

Are  we  shunting  aside  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  law  which  presumes  the  inno- 
cence of  the  accused  imtil  found  guilty? 

Is  the  media  living  up  to  Its  responsi- 
biUties  in  "teUing  it  as  it  is,"  on  the  basis 
of  corroboration,  research  and  source 
material,  or  is  it  interpreting  the  news 
to  support  a  point  of  view?  Basically,  I 
think  the  press,  overall,  is  doing  an  ex- 
cellent job. 

Are  we  exercising  restraint  and  pa- 
tience? In  my  view,  I  think  the  Senate, 
by  and  large,  is. 

Are  we — all  of  us — too  emotionally  in- 
volved? In  my  judgment,  I  think  we  are 
involved,  because  one  cannot  follow  the 
media,  the  court  proceedings,  and  the 
Watergate  hearings  without  being  con- 
cerned. 

Are  too  many  of  us  saying,  "The  votes 
are  there  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives"? In  my  opinion,  no  one  really 
knows;  certainly,  1  do  not,  and  no  one 
will  know  imtil  and  unless  a  vote  is  taken 
in  the  House  on  the  issue  involved. 

If  and  when  the  issue  reaches  the  Sen- 
ate, and  no  one  can  answer  the  question 
at  this  time,  what  should  the  procedures 
in  the  Senate  be?  Should  the  hearings  be 
televised?  Should  new  rules  to  fit  the 
issue  be  adopted?  In  my  opinion,  I  think 
serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  televising  of  any  proceedings  which 
might  occur  in  the  Senate.  Extraordinary 
historical  significance  does  not  alone  Jus- 
tify television.  More  Important,  the 
American  people  should  see  the  totaUty 
of  evidence  when  and  if  it  is  presented 
to  the  Senate  so  that  when  each  Sena- 
tor makes  his  final  Judgment  of  guilty 
or  not  guilty,  the  American  people  will 
be  fully  apprised  of  the  basis  of  that 
judgment.  I  think  this  will  be  very  im- 
iwrtant  to  assure  the  acceptance  of  the 
judgment  by  the  Senate,  if  it  should  come 
to  us,  whatever  it  may  be.  However,  this 
is  a  matter  which  will  have  to  be  decided, 
if  and  when  the  issue  comes  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  decision  will  be  made  by  the 
Senate  as  a  whole,  after  giving  full  con- 
sideration to  the  views  of  all  persons 
involved. 
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As  far  as  procedures  are  concerned,  it 
would  be  my  intention  to  discuss  this 
matter,  it  and  when  it  comes  before  the 
Senate,  with  the  Republican  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  ,  and  to  lay  before  him  the  prop- 
ositloa  that  there  be  a  meeting  of  the 
full  Senate  in  executive  session  to  seek 
to  make  the  proceedings  as  impartial  and 
nonpartisan  as  possible. 

As  far  as  the  Democratic  leadership  is 
ccmcemed,  it  has  at  all  times  tried  to 
work  in  accord  with  the  President  to 
the  end  that  the  responsibilities  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  under 
the  Constitution  would  be  carried  out.  It 
is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  while  we  are 
all  transients  insofar  as  the  Presidency, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Institution  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Congress  on  the 
other,  are  concerned,  it  is  the  office  of 
the  Presidency  and  the  Congress  which 
are  permanent,  continuing,  and  endur- 
ing. As  long  as  a  Senator  holds  his  office, 
he  has  all  the  responsibilities  that  go 
with  that  office,  and  the  same  applies  to 
a  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  by 
someone  who  "paid  a  visit  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  In  the  last  few  days  and  came 
away  wondering  If  the  President  of  the 
United  States  could  get  a  fair  trial  in  our 
Nation's  Capital."  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OBo  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
( See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  lifANSFIELD.  While  this  editorial 
accurately  expresses  a  headline  in  the 
local  press  of  a  few  days  ago,  and  inac- 
curately what  was  reported  in  the  body 
of  the  same  story  as  it  applies  to  me, 
I  think  there  is  considerable  food  for 
thought  in  the  writer's  comment.  I  would 
also  point  out,  however,  that  there  are 
dangers  in  equating  a  court  trial  with  an 
impeachment  proceeding.  If  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  thought  that  they  were  the 
same  thing,  they  would  have  made  the 
place  of  venue  the  Supreme  Court,  not 
the  Senate. 

EzRiBrr  1 


A  Change  or  Venths 

We  paid  a  visit  to  Washington,  D.C.,  In  the 
last  few  days  and  came  away  wondering  ir 
the  President  of  the  United  States  could  get 
a  fair  trial  In  our  nation's  capital.  The  city 
seems  so  totally  In  thp  grip  of  Watergate 
fever  that  tboae  elected  repreaentaUves  who 
wUl  soon  be  sitting  in  solemn  Judgment  of 
the  President  appear  to  have  lost  control  of 
events,  and  are  In  danger  of  being  swept 
»^ong  by  an  impeachment  machine  that 
could  turn  the  proceedings  into  a  lurid  Ro- 
man dreus. 

What  seems  to  be  happening  is  that  Con- 
gress la  demonstrating  how  difficult  It  Is  to 
suspend  Judgment,  to  presume  the  innocence 
ot  the  accused  before  the  taking  of  evidence, 
testimony  and  croes-examlnation.  By  its  ex- 
ample It  reveals  why  the  law  courts  of  the 
Western  democracies  for  centuries  have 
deemed  the  formalities  and  rituals  of  a 
criminal  proceeding  to  be  of  such  paramount 
importance.  There  Is  now  no  one  In  Congress, 
Democrat  or  Republican,  urging  even  mini- 
mal rules  of  oaadact  for  the  Juries  and  the 
Judge,  and  the  sjratem  of  Justice  that  the 
people  provide  the  lowest  and  the  hlgliest 
Is  being  suspended  because  Richard  M.  Nlzon 
Is  In  the  dock. 


We  see  members  of  Congress  routinely 
predicting  the  President  will  quit  sooner 
than  face  the  music.  Wt  see  them  openly  an- 
nouncing their  Intention  to  lmi>each,  even 
before  they  know  what  the  charges  will  be, 
if  indeed  there  are  charges.  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mansfield  and  Wilbur  Mills  of  the 
House  blithely  predict  there  are  enough 
votes  in  the  House  to  impeach,  which  can 
only  be  described  as  bandwagon  politics. 
Jimmy  the  Creek,  the  tas  Vegas  oddsmaker, 
conducts  a  private  poll  to  detect  which  way 
members  are  leaning  and,  Incredibly,  gets 
responses.  The  franking  privilege  Is  bemg 
used  to  promote  grass-roots  Impeachment 
petitions.  And  all  over  Capitol  Hill  there  are 
lists  being  drawn  up  of  Senators  "likely"  to 
convict  and  "likely"  to  acquit. 

It's  as  if,  during  the  triaJ  of  the  "Chicago 
Seven,"  the  Jurors  were  permitted  to  pop  up 
periodically  to  excoriate  the  defendants, 
Jimmy  the  Greek  allowed  In  the  Jury  box 
to  conduct  a  running  pell  of  sentiment  that 
he  could  flash  back  t»  Vegas,  and  Judge 
Julius  Hoffman  allowed  to  collect  petitions 
for  conviction  that  he  could  lay  before  the 
court. 

In  a  criminal  proceeding,  there  Is  good 
reason  why  the  defense  Is  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  Jury  selection,  challenging  pro- 
spective Jurors  it  believes  would  be  pre- 
judiced. There's  good  reason.  In  a  sensa- 
tional case  Involving  a  heinous  crime,  for 
the  Judge  to  order  a  change  of  venue  when 
his  court  Is  overwhelmed  by  passion.  And 
there's  good  reason,  when  an  untarnished 
jury  can  be  found  in  such  a  case,  to  seques- 
ter it  from  outside  Influence  during  the  trial. 
Of  course,  all  these  precautions  are  impos- 
sible In  an  Impeachment  proceeding.  The 
President  can't  help  pick  his  Jury.  Congress 
cant  be  sequestered  from  the  Influences  of 
the  press.  And  Capitol  EiU  can't  be  moved 
to  Cedar  Rapids  or  Salt  Lake  City.  Nor  should 
any  of  these  things  be  done  even  if  it 
were  possible. 

But  this  makes  It  all  the  more  important 
that  Congress  get  a  grip  on  itself  an<V  agree 
on  formalities  and  rituals  appropriate  to 
a  Grand  Inquest,  to  require  rules  of  conduct 
that  will  have  the  effect  of  changing  venue 
from  a  court  ruled  by  passion  to  one  com- 
posed. 

The  Mansfields.  Scotts  and  Alberts  can- 
not simply  wash  their  hands  of  responsibil- 
ity, argxilng  they  have  no  authority  to  Im- 
pede the  free  speech  or  activities  of  freely 
elected  Congressmen.  If  Congress  would 
agree  to  rules  of  conduct,  Its  leaders  would 
per  fcatic  have  the  power  to  at  least  verbally 
censure  transgressors.  The  mere  existence  of 
a  code,  where  there  is  none  now,  would  pro- 
vide a  sobering  frame  o|  reference  for  the 
great  majority  in  Congress  who  would  other- 
wise say  or  do  anything  because  of  the 
provocative  climate  that  prevails. 

And  If  the  leaders  of  Congress  can't  bring 
themselves  to  regain  a  semblance  of  control 
over  these  events,  at  leeat  Individual  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  can  make  per- 
sonal commitments  to  contribute  nothing  to 
the  carmval  that  encroaches.  Those  who 
have  already  allowed  themselves  to  slide 
can  begin  straining  mightUy  to  suspend 
judgment,  elbowing  aside  the  oddsmakers 
and  pollsters  and  asking  their  staffs  to  do 
the  same.  They  can  begin  too  by  resisting 
the  outrage  or  resentment  they  might  feel 
over  the  way  the  accused  insists  on  his  right.-, 
and  loudly  proclaims  his  Innocence. 

If  this  be  done,  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  get  a  fair 
trial  In  Washington,  DC.  and  however  he  Is 
ultimately  judged  the  American  people  will 
be  able  to  say  that  Justice  v^as  done. 
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Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  have  more  to  say  at  a  later  time, 
because  this  suggestion  has  just  been  ad- 


vanced by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  will  be  glad,  ot  course,  to  confer 
with  him  at  any  time  on  any  matter  that 
pertains  to  the  Senate  business,  if,  a* 
and  when  there  appears  to  be  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  become  Senate 
business. 

I  very  much  fear  that  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  may 
not  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  with  the  full  force  of 
what  he  has  said,  bectuse  perhaps  the 
news  value,  at  first  blu»h,  is  that  he  has 
suggested  that  the  proceedings  be  tele- 
vised. At  this  point,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  make  any  statement  on  that.  But  he 
has  said  a  great  many  more  important 
things  than  that,  if  we  can  get  them 
noted— brought  to  public  notice. 

For  example,  he  has  said  that  edi- 
torials and  commentaries  on  the  issue  of 
imp€fechment  by  the  House  and  also  by 
the  Senate  anticipate  the  question.  He 
has  said  something  that  both  he  and  I 
have  continually  said,  and  I  get  the  im- 
pression that  we  are  simply  talking  into 
a  high  wind  each  time  we  say  it.  But  he 
has  said  it  again,  and  I  repeat  it : 

Are  we  shunting  aside  the  basic  principle 
of  law  which  presumes  tht  innocence  of  the 
accused  until  found  guilty? 

He  has  also  cautioned  against  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  saying  that  the  votes 
are  there  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  he  has  pointed  out  that  he 
does  not  know — and  he  questions 
whether  others  know,  unless  and  until  a 
vote  is  taken  in  the  House.  I  agree  with 
that.  Any  estimate  thart  I  have  heard 
from  over  there  is  subjectively  expressed 
by  the  person  who  tells  me.  Some  people 
say  the  votes  are  not  there;  some  people 
say  they  are. 

I  think  that  when  the  Senate  inter- 
venes in  the  aflfairs  of  the  House  by 
prognostication  and  projection  of  some- 
thing it  really  does  not  know  anything 
about,  because  it  must  gat  into  the  minds 
of  435  people  and  come  out  at  the  other 
end  with  an  answer,  thijs  is  a  disservice 
to  the  process. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  also 
says  that  the  American  people  should 
see  the  totality  of  the  evidence,  when 
and  if  it  is  presented  to  the  Senate. 

I  stress  again,  "when  and  if"  so  that 
this  statement  of  the  majority  leader 
will  not  be  treated  as  an  assumption  that 
the  proceedings  will  occur  before  the 
Senate,  but  he  has  been  most  careful 
in  his  fairness,  as  he  is  always  so  fair 
to  stress  the  "when  and  If." 

He  said  so  far  as  the  proceedings  are 
concerned,  if  and  when,  he  will  discuss 
these  matters  with  me  and,  of  course, 
an  executive  session  wouM  seem  to  be  in 
order  for  that  purpose.  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  agree  personally.  I  think  it  is 
a  matter  for  my  party  and  the  majority 
leader's  party  to  determine  whether  or 
not  an  executive  session  is  desired.  I 
would  say  m  this  first  instance  it  would 
.seem  to  me  that  would  be  the  best  way 
to  consider  a  situation  rather  than  to 
try  it  in  the  newspapers  or  make  state- 
ments on  the  floor  which  do  not  repre- 
sent considered  Judgments. 

Now,  we  can  head  in  one  of  two  direc- 
tions, or  pursue,  as  the  Semite  has  tried 
to  do  generally,  a  middle  coiu'se.  The 
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middle  course,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to 
steer  us  very  much  closer  to  one  of  the 
polarities  than  the  other,  and  the  one 
polarity  would  be  a  total  and  complete 
impartiality,  an  absence  of  any  partisan 
fervor,  and  a  full  and  dispassionate,  as 
well  as  compassionate  approach  to  any 
problem  that  comes  to  us,  if  and  when 
it  does. 

The  other  polarity  would  be  an  excess 
of  party  fervor,  as  in  the  Johnson  matter, 
leading  to  the  allegation  that  the  elec- 
tion of  1972  was  stolen  in  1974.  That 
was  we  must  avoid  at  all  cost.  We  must 
avoid  the  partisanship  which  might  arise 
if  the  parties  divide  in  the  consideration 
of  this  matter  in  such  fashion  as  to  lend 
credence  to  a  public  assumption  of  that 
awful  and  intolerable  conclusion. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  for 
humanity  and  human  nature  to  be 
totally  and  completely  dispassionate  and 
impartial.  I  suggest  that  this  is  the  time 
for  us  to  consider  that  that  is  where  our 
duty  lies.  \ 

I  win  have  more  to  say  hbter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Speaking  as  the 
majority  leader,  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  if  and  when  the  issue  comes  to  the 
Senate  there  wiU  be  as  little  partisanship 
as  possible,  and  as  far  as  I  am  cqncemed, 
I  would  hope  there  would  be  none. 

pnu-thermore,  if  and  when  the  issue 
comes  to  the  Senate,  and  we  will  never 
know  until  the  House  decides  one  way 
or  the  other — negatively  it  will  not; 
affirmatively  it  will — then,  I  would  point 
out,  the  Senate  itself  will  also  be  on 
trial.  I  would  point  out  further  that 
while  this  Senate,  if  and  when  the 
issue  comes  to  this  body,  renders  a  ver- 
dict, the  final  jury  and  the  final  judge 
will  be  out  there  among  the  people  who 
elect  us,  because,  after  all,  when  we  speak 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
we  speak  of  the  people  of  this  Republic, 
and  they  are  the  final  arbiters.  They 
wUl  watch  us  carefully  as  they  should. 

May  I  say  in  passing  that  when  an 
Issue  of  this  nature  comes  to  the  Senate 
and  is  to  be  televised,  that  would  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate  as 
a  whole.  I  am  expressing  a  personal 
opinion  that  there  will  be  no  circus,  that 
there  will  be  nothing  in  the  way  of 
hanky-panky,  because  I  would  expect 
and  anticipate  without  question  that 
every  Soiator  would  8w;t  ■with  the  greatest 
dignity  and  circumspection,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  hamming  on  the  part 
of  suiy  Member  of  this  body,  if  it  happens 
to  turn  out  that  way,  that  the  proceed- 
ings, if  and  vtiien  the  question  comes  to 
this  body,  are  televised. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Therefore,  justice 
must  not  only  be  done;  Justice  must  seem 
to  have  been  done.  Fiat  Justitla  must  be 
the  guideline  if  and  when  this  happens, 
and  finally  woe  unto  those  who  seek  to 
act  on  other  than  the  facts  and  evidence. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILU3  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 


ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bills: 

S.M.  12253.  An  act  to  make  certain  appro- 
priations avaUable  for  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure imtU  June  30,  1975,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

HH.  12627.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  under 
which  the  UJ5.  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  to 
cause  the  vessel  Miss  Keku,  owned  by  Clar- 
ence Jackson  of  Juneau,  Alaska,  to  be  docu- 
mented as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  so 
as  to  be  entitled  to  engage  In  the  American 
fisheries. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  NuNN). 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes. 


MILITARY  AID  TO  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  in  the  press  last  Friday  reporting 
on  the  House  action  that  denied  increase 
in  the  $1,126  billion  ceiling  on  military 
aid  to  South  Vietnam  stated : 

On  the  other  side  of  Capitol  Hill  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  had  voted 
Wednesday  to  allow  the  administration  $266 
million  more.  ' 

That  statement,  without  any  further 
explanation,  is  misleading;  and  I  would 
take  this  opportunity  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
voted  unanimously  to  hold  the  military 
assistance  service  fimded — MASF — pro- 
gram to  the  same  $1,126  billion  ceiling  as 
previously  enacted  by  Congress  for  fiscal 
year  1974;  and  now  reinforced  by  the 
vote  last  week  in  the  House. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  voted  to  include  language 
in  their  report  on  this  bill  which  would 
direct  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
straighten  out  the  reporting  of  obUga- 
tions  for  fiscal  year  1974;  and  sdso  to 
hold  to  the  current  ceiling  of  $1,126 
bilUon. 

Research  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
staff  had  revealed  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment was  reporting  obligations  for 
ammunition  on  a  statistical  basis, 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  actual  orders 
or  deliveries;  and  as  a  result,  a  $266 
million  obligation  was  reported  during 
fiscal  year  1974  for  ammunition  actually 
delivered  to  South  Vietnam  in  either  fis- 
cal year  1972  or  fiscal  year  1973. 

This  totally  artificial  accoimting  sys- 
tem reduced  the  real  amount  of  support 
available  in  fiscal  year  1974;  therefore, 
the  Defense  Department  can  actually 
obligate  only  $860  million  imder  this  cur- 
rent ceiling  of  $1,126  billion. 

Allowing  Defense  to  delete  the  $266 
million  from  the  obligations  reported  in 
fiscal  year  1974  for  statistical  piui>oses 
only  will  permit  them  to  obligate  close 
to  the  level  obligated  for  in  the  first  three 


quarters  of  fiscal  year  1974;  also  to  carry 
out  the  original  intent  of  the  Congress 
when  it  authorized  obligations  up  to 
$1,126  mUlion. 

I  would  stress  that  this  proposal  does 
not  authorize  any  new  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1974.  It  only  allows  the  Defense 
Department  to  utilize  already  authorized 
and  appropriated,  but  imobUgated,  funds 
up  to  the  established  ceiling  in  question. 


JUSTICE  WHITEWASHES 
FITZGERALD  AFFAIR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  5  years  ago  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald 
testified  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee regarding  huge  cost  overruns, 
in  the  acquisition  by  the  Air  Force  of  a 
giant  cargo  plane — the  C-5A.  A  major 
effort  was  made  by  the  Air  Force  to  pre- 
vent Fitzgerald  from  testifying.  First  he 
was  warned  not  to  appear,  then  he  was 
not  to  prepare  WTitten  testimony. 

Following  his  testimony  revealing  for 
the  first  time  that  the  plane  was  to  cost 
$2  billion  more  than  official  estimates, 
he  was  subjected  to  a  campaign  of  abuse 
and  harrassment  that  boggles  the  mind. 
Within  12  days  of  his  testimony  his  ca- 
reer tenure  had  been  revoked  after  a  so- 
called  computer  error  was  discovered.  A 
submission  he  made  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  was  doctored  without 
his  knowledge.  He  was  given  the  most 
menial  tasks  to  perform.  He  was  falsely 
accused  of  leaking  confidential  docu- 
ments to  the  Congress.  He  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  rigged  security  investigation. 
And  finally  the  ultimate  sanction  was  ap- 
plied. He  was  fired. 

Recognizing  that  these  retaliatory 
acts  resulted  from  Fitzgerald's  sin  of 
committing  the  truth  before  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  I  urged  the  Justice 
Department  to  proceed  to  prosecute  the 
guilty  under  the  criminal  code.  Specifi- 
cally I  referred  to  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  section  1505,  which  makes  a  crime 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  up  to  $5,000  and/ 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  5 
years  to  threaten  or  injure  a  congres- 
sional witness. 

The  response  on  the  part  of  the  Justice 
Department  was  an  act  of  foot  dragging 
that  makes  the  imfolding  of  the  Water- 
gate story  seem  a  model  of  speed.  From 
November  22, 1969,  to  December  12, 1973, 
the  Department  delayed,  postponed,  and 
put  off  any  action  in  the  case.  First  they 
argued  that  they  would  await  the  results 
of  a  Civil  Service  Commission  pro^efed- 
ing  that  Fitzgerald  was  bringingMro  re- 
gain his  job.  This  decision  was  made 
after  a  study  that  consisted  of  looking  at 
testimony  presented  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  considering 
evidence  presented  voluntarily  by  the  Air 
Force  Department.  No  effort  was  made  to 
conduct  an  independent  investigation. 

The  Department  then  participated  in 
a  maneuver  that  delayed  the  final  reso- 
lution of  the  civil  service  case  for  at 
least  2  years  by  appealing  a  lower  court 
decision  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission hearing  should  be  an  open  one. 

Finally  the  Department  wrote  to  me 
on  December  12,  1973,  saying,  in  effect, 
that  the  testimMiy  presented  at  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  proceeding  did  not 
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Justify  any  f urtber  action  to  enforce  the 
criminal  sanctions  acainst  interfering 
with  a  congressional  witness.  This  letter 
followed  on  the  heels  of  the  Commission's 
decision  to  restore  Fitzgersdd  to  his  job. 
The  Commission's  nnal  decision  in  the 
Fitzgerald  case  clearly  showed  that  then 
Air  Force  Secretary  Seamans  has  falsely 
accused  Fitzgerald  before  a  congressional 
committee  of  leaking  classified  informa- 
tion. It  also  demonstrated  that  Gen. 
Joseph  Cappucci,  former  Director  of  the 
Air  Force  of  Special  Investigations,  had 
initiated  a  security  investigation  of 
Fitzgerald  on  the  basis  of  unfounded 
charges  and  had  then  proceeded  to 
.  destroy  Information  arising  from  the 
investigation  that  was  favorable  to 
Fitzgerald.  The  derogatory  charges  were 
kept  In  the  file  while  proof  that  these 
charges  were  false  was  destroyed. 

The  civil  service  proceedings  also  indi-^ 
cated  that  the  Fitzgerald  affair  pene- 
trated into  the  White  House.  Secretary 
Seamans  refused  to  furnish  testimony 
on  conversations  he  had  with,  or  advice 
he  received  from,  White  House  staff. 

The  President  himself  took  the  blame 
for  the  Fitzgerald  firing  at  a  January  31, 
1973,  press  conference,  although  Presi- 
dential Press  Secretary  Ziegler  later  told 
the  press  the  President  had  "misspoke 
himself." 

Mr.  President,  the  Justice  Department 
has  not  only  determined  not  to  look  be- 
yond the  facade  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  proceedings  that  restored 
Fitzgerald  to  an  Air  Force  job.  It  has  also 
decided  to  defend  the  very  men  involved 
In  the  retaliatory  acts  that  were  inflicted 
on  Fitzgerald  in  a  lawsuit  brought  by 
Fitzgerald.  The  defendants  in  this  suit 
Include  Dr.  Seamans  and  GenersJ  Cap- 
pucci. Included  also  is  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Spencer  J. 
Schedler  who  was  under  investigation  by 
the  Justice  Department  as  late  as  Etecem- 
ber  12  for  a  possible  violation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Corrupt  Practices  Act.  This  creates 
a  blatant  conflict-of-interest  situation. 
I  can  only  conclude  on  the  basis  of  the 
record  in  the  Fitzgerald  case  that  the 
Justice  Department  has,  wittingly  or  im- 
wittlngly,  become  a  party  to  a  coverup  of 
criminal  behavior  on  a  rather  massive 
scale. 

In  view  of  the  conflict  of  interest  prob- 
lem now  confronting  the  Department  as 
well  as  Its  apparent  inability  to  conduct 
Its  own  investigation,  I  have  written  to 
Attorney  General  Saxbe  urging  him  to 
submit  the  case  of  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald 
with  all  relevant  material  in  the  Depart- 
ment's possession,  to  a  Federal  grand 
jiu7  for  its  consideration  of  possible  vio- 
lations of  the  Federal  criminal  code. 

Unless  a  grand  Jury  moves  quickly  to 
expose  the  sordid  facts  behind  the  at- 
tempts to  destroy  Fitzgerald  we  can  for- 
get about  a  civil  service  dedicated  to  truly 
serving  the  taxpayer.  The  moral  behind 
the  Fitzgerald  story  thus  far  is  "to  get 
along  you  go  along." 

Mr.  President,  the  whole  sorry  mess 
demonstrates  with  great  force  the  need 
for  a  truly  independent  Justice  Depart- 
ment, free  of  the  shackles  of  partisan- 
ship. Obviously  such  an  independent  ob- 
jective agency  would  have  long  since 
blown  the  whistle  on  the  culprits  in  the 
Fitzgerald  affair.  But  the  present  Jus- 
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tice  Department,  whose  interests  are 
directly  tied  to  the  administration,  has 
shown  itself  to  be  incapable  of  moving 
quickly  and  effectively  to  wash  out  this 
stain  on  the  body  politic.  This  is  a  text- 
book example  of  why  legislative  efforts 
to  set  up  an  independent  Justice  Depart- 
ment must  succeed  if  we  are  to  restore 
the  people's  faith  in  their  Government. 
One  of  the  most  persistent  critics  and 
seekers-after-truth  in  the  Fitzgerald  af- 
fair has  been  Clark  Mollenhoff.  In  a 
March  24  column  he  made  a  compelling 
case  that  the  Department  of  Justice  is, 
by  its  behavior  in  the  Fitzgerald  affair, 
participating  in  an  obstruction  of  jus- 
tice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  im- 
pressive analysis,  as  well  as  my  letter  to 
Attorney  General  Saxbe,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  | 

Hon.  William  B.  Saxbe, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Department  o/  Justice,     1 
Washington,  D.C.  \ 

Dear  Mr.  ArroftNET  Oineral:  On  Novem- 
ber 22,  1969,  more  than  four  years  ago,  I 
wrote  then  Attorney  Gtneral  Mitchell  re- 
garding the  case  of  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald,  who 
had  been  dismissed  from  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  following  Sis  testimony  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Conamlttee  on  defense 
procureAent  policies.  Th«  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission r»s  since  held  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
was  "improperly  separated"  from  the  De- 
partment. 

In  that  letter  I  pointed  out  that  it  was  a 
criminal  offense  to  threaten,  Influence,  In- 
timidate or  Impede  any  witness  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Congressional  Investigation  and 
that  It  was  also  a  criminal  offense  to  Injure 
any  witness  in  his  person  or  property  because 
of  such  testimony  (18  U.a.C.  f  1505).  I  urged 
the  Department  to  enforee  this  law  against 
those  who  attempted  to  pjace  restrictions  on 
Mr,  Fitzgerald  prior  to  his  testimony  and  who 
took  reprisals  against  him  following  that 
testimony. 

In  the  words  of  piy  earUer  letter  "as  far  as 
this  law  is  concerned  we  liave  a  violation  and 
a  victim." 

This  Initial  corresponctence  was  followed 
by  what  I  can  only  term  'evasions'  on  the 
part  of  the  Department. 

On  February  18,  1970.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  WUl  VPllson  wrote  that  the  Justice 
Department  would  await  the  results  of  a  CivU 
Service  Commission  proceadlng.  This  decision 
was  not  based  on  any  Independent  Investi- 
gation by  the  Department  but  simply  on  a 
review  of  testimony  presented  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Commlttet  and  material  vol- 
untarily submitted  by  the  Air  Force. 

The  Justice  Department  not  only  main- 
tained this  position  for  the  next  two  and 
one-half  years  but  participated  In  attempts 
to  block  an  open  Civil  Service  Commission 
hearing  on  the  Fitzgerald  case.  This  pro- 
longed the  final  resolution  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice appeals  process. 

Finally  Assistant  Attorney  General  Peter- 
sen wrote  to  me  on  December  12,  1973,  say- 
ing. In  effect,  that  the  teetimony  presented 
at  the  Civil  Service  Commission  proceeding 
did  not  Justify  any  further  action  to  enforce 
the  above-mentioned  law  regarding  inter- 
ference with  witnesses  before  a  Congressional 
Conunlttee. 

Apparently  the  Justice  Department  has 
determined  not  to  look  beyond  the  facade 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  decision.  I 
can  only  regard  this  as  a  complete  white- 
wash. 

The  decision  Itself  details  a  number  of 
Instances  of  outrageous  conduct  clearly  in- 


tended to  destroy  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  reputation 
following  his  testimony  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  Here  are  two  examples 
taken  word  by  word  from  the  Commission's 
decision : 

On  May  7,  1969  Secretary  [of  the  Air  Force) 
Seamans  testified  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  In  Executive  session  and 
made  several  accusations  against  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald. 


Secretary  Seamans  testified  that  on  the 
day  after  his  May  7,  1069  testimony  he 
learned  that  no  security  violation  {by  Mr. 
Fitzgerald)  was  Involved;  that  the  word 
"confidential"  did  leave  ao  ambiguity;  that 
some  damage  was  done;  amd  that  It  wasn't 
until  six  months  later  t»at  he  apologized 
to  the  Committee  for  his  remarks  being 
taken  as  a  security  violation. 

Brigadier  General  Joseph  J.  Cappucci. 
former  Director  of  the  A&  Force  Office  of 
Special  Investigations,  (OpI)  testified  that 
on  May  17,  1969,  OSI  opened  a  file  .  .  .  and 
started  a  special  Inquiry  based  on  conflict 
cf  Interest  charges  made  against  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald by  a  confidential  Informant  .  .  .  Gen- 
eral Cappucci  testified  that  when  these 
checks  came  back  favorable.  Instead  of  plac- 
ing the  favorable  Information  in  the  file 
he  closed  it  .  .  .  All  the  favorable  reports 
were  destroyed.  We  find  no  credible  explana- 
tion for  OSI  retaining  the  derogatory  allega- 
tions about  Mr.  Fitzgerald  while  destroying 
all  the  results  of  the  Intestlgatlon  which 
proved  tliese  allegations  were  without  sub- 
stance. 

Clearly  Civil  Service  Commission  proceed- 
ings are  no  substitute  for  a  thorough  crim- 
inal investigation.  For  example,  the  Com- 
mission was  sharply  limited  by  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Seamans,  Mr.  Schedler  and  Col.  Pewltt 
repeatedly  invoked  executive  privilege  In  re- 
fusing to  tell  all  that  they  knew  about  the 
Fitzgerald  affair. 

Now  the  Justice  Department  has  placed  it- 
self in  a  completely  untenable  conflict  of 
interest  situation  by  re-proBenting  the  very 
men  whose  conduct  appear*  to  have  violated 
the  criminal  code  In  a  cSvll  suit  against 
these  individuals,  including  Dr.  Seamans  and 
General  Cappucci,  brought  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 
The  Department  Is  also  representing  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Spencer  J. 
Schedler  while  at  the  same  time,  according 
to  Assistant  Attorney  General  Petersen's 
letter  to  me  of  December  18,  1973,  consider- 
ing the  possibility  that  he  may  have  violated 
the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  In  a  col- 
lateral matter. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  I  can  only  conclude 
on  the  basis  of  the  record  In  this  case  that 
the  Department  has,  wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly, become  a  party  to  a  cover-up  of  crim- 
inal behavior  on  a  rather  missive  scale. 

The  effort  to  punish  a  distinguished  civil 
servant  for  his  testimony  before  a  Congres- 
sional Committee  may  weU  reach  Into  the 
White  House.  Secretai^  Seamans  refused  to 
'furnish  testimony  In  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission proceeding  on  conversations  he  had 
with,  or  advice  he  received  from,  the  White 
House  staff.  The  President  himself  took  the 
blame  for  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  firing  in  a  January 
31,  1973,  press  conference — »  statement  that 
Presidential  Press  Secretary  Elegler  later  said 
was  In  error. 

In  view  of  the  conflict  on  Interest  problem 
now  confronting  the  Justice  Department  as 
well  as  the  Department's  apparent  Inability 
to  conduct  Its  own  Investigation  of  the  Fitz- 
gerald affair  I  urge  you  to  iubmlt  the  case, 
with  ail  relevant  material  In  your  possession 
to  a  federal  grand  jury  for  Its  consideration 
of  possible  violations  of  the  federal  criminal 
code. 

I  wlU  be  most  happy  to  assist  In  any  way 
the  grand  Jury's  Investigation  and  I  am  svire 
that  the  same  goes  for  Mr.  ntzgerald. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  PaOXMXKE, 

V.S.  Senate. 
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Cover-Up   Still   Stanbs 


(By  Clark  R.  Mollenhoff) 
Washinoton.— De^lte  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  Watergate  cover-up,  the 
Justice  Department  has  failed  to  wipe  out  an 
Air  Force  cover-up  of  Improper  and  Illegal 
acts  by  the  top  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel who  fired  Air  Force  cost  analyst  A.  Ernest 
Fitzgerald. 

With  the  facts  available  in  public  records, 
Atty.  Gen.  WUltam  Saxbe  shovdd  recognize 
that  a  defense  against  perjury  and  falsifica- 
tion of  records  charges  in  the  multlbiUlon- 
dollar  C5A  air  transport  scandal  can  become 
an  obstruction  of  justice. 

The  genial  former  Ohio  Republican  sena- 
tor should  see  the  similarity  between  the  Air 
Force  claims  of  "executive  prlvUege"  and 
other  arbitrary  secrecy  claims  In  the  Fitz- 
gerald case,  and  the  White  House  role  in  the 
Watergate  burglary  and  bugging. 

It  could  be  argued  that  there  Is  less  Justi- 
fication for  Saxbe  to  permit  his  Justice  De- 
partment to  support  the  Air  Force  cover-up 
than  there  was  for  former  White  House  chief 
of  staff  H.  R.  Haldeman  and  former  special 
assistant  John  D.  Ehrllchman  to  try  to  use 
the  FBI  and  CIA  to  limit  a  full  investigation 
of  the  Watergate  burglary  In  June  and  July 
of  1972. 

Certainly,  In  those  first  few  days  after  the 
Watergate  burglary.  President  Nixon,  Halde- 
man and  Ehrllchman  might  plead  that  they 
were  unsure  of  the  facts. 

By  contrast,  the  Fitzgerald  case  has  been  a 
controversy  for  more  than  five  years.  It  start- 
ed In  an  open  congressional  committee  In 
November  1968  when  Fitzgerald  exposed  the 
$2  blUlon  In  cost  overruns  on  the  C6A  con- 
tract and  stirred  the  v?rath  of  his  Air  Force 
superiors. 

The  five-year  ordeal  of  Fitzgerald  Is  on  the 
pubUc  record  with  the  dirty  details  of  Air 
Force  generals'  and  high  civilians  misusing 
their  authority  to  retaliate  against  Fitzgerald 
for  daring  to  tell  the  truth  to  Sen.  William 
Proxmlre,  D-Wls. 

A  large  part  of  the  story  has  been  told  In 
congressional  hearings  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  the  period  when  Saxbe  was  a 
senator. 

The  Air  Force's  seamier  activity  is  spelled 
out  In  a  CIvU  Service  Commission  hearing 
that  resulted  In  a  finding  that  Air  Secretary 
Robert  C.  Seamans  Jr.  had  "wrongfully"  used 
the  "reduction  In  force"  procedures  to  fire 
Fitzgerald.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
ordered   Fitzgerald   reinstated. 

By  March  1974,  the  Justice  Department 
should  have  had  time  to  prosecute  the  liars 
and  the  falsifiers  who  tried  to  frame  Fitz- 
gerald. Instead,  the  Justice  Department  Is 
aiding  and  abetting  a  continuing  cover-up 
in  a  $3  million  civil  damage  suit  that  Fitz- 
gerald has  brought  against  those  who  he 
claims  are  responsible  for  his  wrongful  dis- 
charge. 

Unless  there  is  some  genuine  national  se- 
curity reason  for  hiding  the  record,  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  support  of  the  Air  Force 
against  Fitzgerald  is  an  obstruction  of  Jus- 
tice. 

The  law  clearly  states  that  It  Is  a  federal 
felony  for  any  government  official  to  re- 
taliate against  another  employe  for  giving 
truthful  testimony  before  a  committee  of 
Congress. 

The  record  hows  direct  testimony  as  well  as 
documentary  proof  to  establish  these  facts: 

Fitzgerald  was  warned  by  his  superior  that 
he  should  not  testify  on  the  nearly  %2  biUlon 
in  cost  overruns  on  the  C5A  program. 

FoUowing  his  testimony,  memorandums 
were  circulated  as  to  how  he  covdd  be  fired 
in  the  face  of  the  law  prohibiting  retaliation, 
and  in  the  face  of  warnings  from  Proxmlre. 

High  Air  Force  civilians  and  miutary  of- 
ficers circulated  unsubstantiated  stories  that 
Fitzgerald  was  a  "dishonest  person"  involved 


in  "confllcte  of  interest"  and  various  security 
violations. 

Four  Air  Force  officers  within  the  space  of 
a  few  days  filed  secret  reporta  against  Fitz- 
gerald alleging  personal  and  official  Impro- 
prieties. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  Cappucl,  head  of  the  Air 
Force  Office  of  Special  Investigations,  ad- 
mitted conducting  an  Investigation  of  Fitz- 
gerald on  the  basis  of  "vague"  charges,  and 
the  July  1969  Investigation  established  that 
the  charges  were  virlthout  merit. 

In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1969,  months  after 
the  Air  Force  Investigation  had  washed  out, 
Seamans,  Spencer  Schedler.  deputy  assistant 
air  secretary,  and  various  Air  Force  officers 
were  still  seeking  to  discredit  Fitzgerald  by 
whispering  "security  risk"  and  "conflict  of 
Interest"  rumors. 

With  full  knowledge  that  the  charges 
against  Fitzgerald  had  been  washed  out,  the 
Air  Force  went  through  with  the  firing  of 
Fitzgerald.  His  file  was  stripped  of  the  reports 
that  had  cleared  him  of  charges  but  the 
charges  against  him  remained  in  the  files. 

Saxbe,  busy  with  a  new  Job,  may  not 
recognize  the  Air  Force  smearing  of  Fitz- 
gerald as  the  same  pattern  of  conduct  that 
resulted  in  indictment  of  seven  of  President 
Nixon's  political  associates  for  obstruction  of 
justice  in  the  Watergate  matter. 

The  technical  term  that  covers  the  crime  of 
falling  to  properly  prosecute  Is  "misprison." 
In  the  atmosphere  of  Watergate,  Saxbe 
would  be  well  advised  to  be  diligent  in  his 
efforts  to  avoid  neglect  of  his  duties  as  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  in  the  nation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TORNADOES  STRIKE  CRUEL 
BLOWS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  last  Thui-s- 
day  the  forces  of  nature  struck  a  devas- 
tating blow  to  my  home  State  of  Alabama 
and  to  a  number  of  other  States  as  tre- 
mendous tornadoes  moved  through  the 
land,  laying  waste  everything  before 
them. 

At  latest  count,  76  Alabamians  were 
killed,  hundreds  were  seriously  injured, 
thousands  made  homeless,  and  property 
damage  of  upwards  of  $200  million  was 
sustained  in  Alabama  alone. 

Although  the  Senate  was  engaged  in 
deep  and  serious  debate  on  the  public  fi- 
nancing of  campaign  bills,  the  majority 
leader  made  a  decision  that  voting  on 
amendments  to  this  legislation  would 
not  be  held  Friday.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  him  for  his  thoughtful- 
ness,  because  this  gave  me  the  oppor- 
timity  to  go  home  to  be  with  my  fellow 
Alabamians  in  their  time  of  need. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  weekend 
I  toured  the  tornado  stricken  area  of 
Alabama,  and  feel  compelled  to  make  a 
report  of  the  damage  and  of  my  impres- 
sions gained  from  talking  with  hundreds 
of  people. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  )   for  making  a  field  trip  with  his 


subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, going  into  the  tornado  stricken 
area  of  the  country,  and  to  Congressman 
Bob  Jones  for  taking  his  Public  Works 
Committee  into  Alabama  and  other 
areas.  I  also  wish  to  commend  Secretary 
of  HUD  Lynn  for  visiting  the  ravaged 
areas  throughout  the  coimtry,  including 
a  visit  to  my  home  State  of  Alabar 

When  the  tornado  hit  Alabama^  was 
at  my  Virginia  residence,  but  byju^  the 
next  morning  I  had  sent  me^ages  of 
sympathy,  encouragement,  ai^roffers  of 
assistance  back  to  Alaba^aftf^ad  called 
on  the  President  to  declare  Alabama  a 
disaster  area  for  Federal  assistance,  and 
had  started  seeking  to  expedite  the  work 
of  Federal  disaster  relief  agencies. 

I  wish  to  commend  Chairman  Jennings 
Randolph  for  his  interest  and  deep  con- 
cern for  the  plight  of  those  who  lost  their 
loved  ones  and  who  lost  all  of  their  pos- 
sessions, and  I  commend  him  for  seeing 
to  it  that  remedial  legislation  is  already 
being  considered  in  his  committee. 

On  Friday  morning  I  returned  by  plane 
to  Alabama  to  be  with  our  stricken  peo- 
ple, to  offer  encouragement  and  moral 
support  and  to  assist  in  any  way  that  I 
possibly  could. 

While  I  wanted  to  visit  all  who  had 
lost  loved  ones  or  who  were  injured  or 
who  had  lost  all  of  their  possessions,  this 
was  impossible.  I  was  able  over  parts  of 
3  days  to  visit  Jasper,  Guin.  Moulton, 
Tanner,  Athens,  Decatur,  and  Huntsville 
and  inspect  the  damage  in  those  areas. 

I  saw  hundreds  of  houses,  trailers,  and 
business  houses  demolished,  powerlines 
down,  public  buildings  destroyed,  hun- 
dreds homeless  and  injured,  the  hospitals 
for  himdreds  of  miles  around  filled  with 
the  injured,  and  scores  who  had  lost  loved 
ones.  Many  had  lost  everything  they 
had — their  loved  ones  and  all  of  their 
possessions. 

How  sad  it  was,  how  heavy  mv  heart 
was.  How  cruel  fate  had  been. 

But  then  as  I  looked  closer,  my  heart 
was  uplifted.  People  were  sad,  they  were 
dazed  by  the  tragedy,  but  they  were  not 
demoralized.  Everyone  was  helping,  eager 
to  be  of  service:  Civil  Defense,  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  National 
Guard,  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
State,  county,  and  city  law  enforcement 
officers,  the  State  labor  department, 
pensions  and  security,  church  groups, 
school  groups,  insurance  adjusters,  rep- 
resentatives of  Federal  agencies,  public 
officials  and  employees  of  State,  county, 
city,  and  nation.  Scouts,  civic  clubs,  util- 
ity employees  and  other  dedicated  men. 
women,  boys,  and  girls. 

At  central  points  throughout  the  area 
hundreds  of  people  were  bringing  in 
food  and  clothing,  and  neighbors  were 
inviting  victims  into  then-  homes.  Cloth- 
ing and  food  were  coming  in  by  the  truck- 
load  from  kind  people  from  without  our 
State.  I  saw  dozens  of  houses  already 
being  rebuilt  or  re-roofed.  REA,  TVA, 
and  Alabama  Power  Co.  personnel  were 
restoring  electric  service  everywhere. 
Temporary  housing  in  the  form  of  mo- 
bile homes  and  HUD  houses,  food  stamps, 
and  unemployment  compensation  were 
being  made  available.  Offices  were  being 
set  up  to  make  long-term,  low-interest- 
rate  loans. 
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Never  have  1  seen  our  people  more 
united.  Never  have  I  seen  a  better  spirit 
among  our  people.  Never  have  I  seen  our 
people  more  dedicated  or  more  deter- 
mined or  more  willing  to  share,  to  give 
of  their  means  and  to  give  of  themselves, 
to  rise  above  adversity. 

As  I  meditated  on  the  tragedy  and  its 
aftermath  I  thought  of  the  tremendous 
force  of  the  tornado  and  of  the  fact  that 
man  has  unleashed  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion and  of  great  force  but  how  puny  are 
man's  powers  when  compared  with  the 
forces  of  nature,  which  is  but  another 
way  of  saying  as  compared  with  Gods 
power. 

And  I  thought  that  if  we  unite  natu- 
rally and  automatically  in  the  face  of 
tragedy  can  we  not  imite  as  a  people  in 
tranquil,  peaceful  times  as  well? 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonmi. 

The  ACTINQ  PRKgiDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  i^H^iJIi^roll. 

The  second  asSistant^egislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Hathaway).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


DIVISION  OP  TIME  ON  CLOTURE 
MOTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  debate  on  the  motion  to  invoke 
cloture  tomorrow,  under  the  rule,  be  di- 
vided and  controUed  equally  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
<Mr.  AUen)  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor frtan  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  o'"dered. 


VALIDATION  OP  AMENDMENTS   TO 
BE  PROPOSED  TO  S.  3044 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (S.  3044)  which  are  at 
the  desk  tomorrow  at  the  time  the  vote 
on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  begins 
be  considered  as  having  met  the  reading 
requirement  under  the  rule 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ntjnn)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated : 
Report  of  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Administration  on  plans  to  conduct  the 
Lunar  and  Planetary  Explca^tion  procjram  at 
a  level  in  excess  of  that  authorized  by  law 
(With  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

Report  on  Reapportion  ment  or  an  Appro- 
priation 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of 
the    President,    reporting,  pursuant   to   law, 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture   for    the    Poofl    Stamp    program. 
Pood   and   Nutrition   Serfice,    for    the   fiscal 
year  1974,  had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental  estimate  of  appropriation.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Report  of  Military  Procurement  Actions  in 
THE  Interest  of  National  Defense 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting,   pursuant   to  law,   a   report  of 
military  procurement  actions  in  the  interest 
of  National  Defense,  for  the  period  July-De- 
cember   1973    (with    an    accompanying    re- 
port) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  Mojicare 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  Medicare,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port)   Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  of  Comptrou-er  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Progress  and  Prob- 
lems in  Developing  Nuclefcr  and  Other  Ex- 
perimental Techniques  fof  Recovering  Nat- 
ural Gas  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Area", 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Federal  Power  Commission, 
dated  AprU  2,  1974  (with  an  accompanying 
report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  on  the  Cibolo  |>roject.  Texas 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  Cibolo  project,  Texas  (with  an 
accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  NtJNN)  : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  The  National  Management  Asso- 
ciation, Dayton,  Ohio,  relating  to  the  Office 
of  President.  Referred  to  ttoe  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  DPL  Caucus 
Cannon  Falls,  Minn.,  praying  for  the  en-' 
actment  of  legislation  relating  to  abortion. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
the  President,  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  AFL-CIO,  Washington,  D.C.,  re- 
lating to  H.R.  69,  to  exten«  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  other 
education  programs.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports!  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  3231.  A  bill  to  provlda  Indemnity  pay- 
ments to  poultry  and  egg  producers  and 
processors  (Rept.  No.  93-772). 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  without  amendment: 

S.  3292.  A  bill  to  authorise  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses i  Rept.  No.  93-773). 


d,  and 

'•  T 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  after  the  orders 
for  the  recognition  of  Senators  on  to- 
morrow are  completed,  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
momhig  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes;  and  that  the  Senate  then 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Proposed  Realinement  of  Nursing  Home 
Program 
A  letter  from  the  Unfler  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  relating  to 
certain  proposed  realinements  of  functional 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  the  nursing 
home  improvement  program  (with  accom- 
panying papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  ajtd  Welfare 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  and  transfer  to  tlie  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Native 
American  program  established  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (with  ac- 
companying papers).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  concait,  the  second 
time,  ana  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Cotton)  (by  request) : 

S.  3319.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 

for  the  fiscal  year  1975  for  certain  maritime 

programs  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  (Commerce. 

S.  3320.  A  bUl  to  extend  tl»e  appropriation 
authorization  for  reporting  off  weather  modi- 
fication activities.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

By     Mr.     CLARK     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Abqtjrezk,  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  McGov- 

ERN)  : 

S.  3321.  A  bill  to  amend  section  405  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide that  price  support  loans  shall  mature  1 
year  after  the  date  on  which  they  are  made. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  I 

By  Mr.  HARTKE:  | 

S.  3322.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Dis- 
aster  Coordinating   Council,    and   for   other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  3323.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Manzano 
Mountain  Wilderness,  Cibola  Katlonal  Forest, 
N.  Mex. 

S.  3324.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Bandelier 
Wilderness,  in  the  Bandelier  National  Monu- 
ment, N.  Mex.;  and 

S.  3325.  A  bill  to  designate  the  "Apache 
Kid  Wilderness",  Cibola  N»tional  Forest 
N.  Mex.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
ior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  3326.  A  bill  to  authorize  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  to  accept  the 
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voluntary  services  of  certain  students  for  the 
United  States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.J.  Res.  204.  A  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  assist  In  the 
restoration  and  preservation  of  certain  his- 
toric properties  known  as  Strawberry  Banke, 
Inc.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cotton)   (by  request) : 

S.  3319.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1975  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1975  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  transmittal  and 
statement  of  purpose  and  need  be  printed 
in  the  Record  with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  3319 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  oTid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
'America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  funds 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  as  the  appro- 
priation act  may  provide  for  the  use  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  1975,  as  follows: 

(a)  acquisition,  construction,  or  recon- 
struction of  vessels  and  construction-differ- 
ential subsidy  and  cost  of  national  defense 
features  Incident  to  the  construction,  re- 
construction, or  reconditioning  of  ships, 
$275,000,000; 

(b)  payment  of  obligations  incurred  for 
ship  operating-differential  subsidy,  $242,- 
800,000; 

(c)  expenses  necessary  for  research  and 
development  activities,  $27,900,000; 

(d)  reserve  fleet  expenses,  $3,742,000; 

(e)  maritime  training  at  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  New  York, 
$10,518,000;   and 

(f)  financial  assistance  to  State  Marine 
Schools,  $2,973,000. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  author- 
ized by  section  1  of  this  Act,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1975  such  additional  supplemental  amounts 
for  the  activities  for  which  appropriations 
are  authorized  under  section  1  of  this  Act 
as  may  be  necessary  for  Increases  in  salary, 
pay,  retirement,  or  other  employee  benefits 
authorized  by  law. 

Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  25,  1974. 
Hoti.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  Enclosed  are  six  copies 
of  a  draft  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1976  for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  purposes  and  pro- 
visions in  support  thereof. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  that  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  our  draft  bill 


to  the  Congress  and  further  that  its  enact- 
ment would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of 
the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Frederick  B.  Dent, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Statement  op  the  Purposes  and  Need  of  the 
Draft  Bill  To  Axithorize  Appropriations 
FOR  THE  Fiscal  Year  1975  for  Certain 
Maritime  Programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce 

Section  209  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  provides  that  after  December  31,  1967 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
certain  maritime  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  only  such  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  specifically  authorize  by  law. 

The  draft  bill  authorizes  specific  amounts 
for  those  activities  listed  in  section  209  for 
which  the  Department  of  Commerce  proposes 
to  seels  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1975, 
and  reflects  the  continuing  Department  ef- 
forts to  provide  the  essential  resources  re- 
quired to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970. 

"(a)  acquisition,  construction,  or  recon- 
struction of  vessels  and  construction-differ- 
ential subsidy  and  cost  of  national  defense 
features  Incident  to  the  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  reconditioning  of  ships,  $275,- 
000,000."  The  fiscal  1975  ship  construction 
program  will  provide  multi-year  funding  of 
some  ship  construction  contracts.  It  Is  antic- 
ipated that  1975  funding  will  cover  unfl- 
nanced  balances  for  7  ships  under  fiscal  1974 
contracts.  Construction  subsidy  contracts  for 
9  ships  are  planned  In  1975,  with  5  ships  be- 
ing financed  with  1975  funds  and  multi-year 
financing  being  ulltlzed  for  the  remaining  4. 
"(b)  payment  of  obligations  incurred  for 
operating-differential  subsidy,  $242,800,000." 
Operating  subsidy  funds  requested  for  FY 
1975  would  provide  for  payment  of  sub- 
sidy on  two  passenger  ships,  three  combina- 
tion passenger-cargo  ships,  185  general  cargo 
liners,  and  22  bulk  carriers  during  the  year. 
Additionally  the  request  includes  funds  for 
payment  of  subsidies  determined  to  be  due 
subsidized  operators  for  operations  In  prior 
years. 

"(c)   exf>enses  necessary  for  research  and 
development  activities,  $27,900,000." 

The  1975  program  provides  funding  for 
the  initiation  and  continuation  of  R&D  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  costs  of  operating  and 
buUdlng  U.S.  ships.  Major  efforts  in  FY 
1975  £u:e  planned  In  the  areas  of  advanced 
nuclear  ship  development,  ship  machinery, 
more  productive  shipbuilding  methods.  Im- 
proved navigation/communication  systems, 
and  investigation  of  shipboard  automation. 
The  principal  alms  are  to  improve  the  pro- 
ductivity of  U.S.  shipyards  and  to  reduce 
the  life  cycle  costs  of  U.S.-flag  ships  In  order 
to  make  the  U.S.  martime  industry  more 
competitive  with  foreign  fleets.  The  con- 
tinued participation  of  industry  in  cost- 
sharing  of  R&D  projects  provides  Increased 
results  for  the  government  Investment. 
"(d)  reserve  fleet  expenses,  $3,742,000." 
Funding  provides  for  the  preservation, 
maintenance  and  security  of  ships  held  for 
national  defense  purposes,  distributed 
among  three  active  fleet  sites.  Periodic  re- 
preservation  of  hulls,  machinery,  and  elec- 
trical components,  combined  with  continu- 
ous application  of  cathodlc  protection  to 
the  bottoms,  are  methods  employed  In  main- 
taining the  ships  for  further  service. 

In  fiscal  1975,  funds  wUl  be  used  for  the 
care  of  approximately  294  ships  retained 
for  national  defense  purposes.  130  other  ves- 
sels -wlU  be  scraK)ed  by  June  1976,  assuming 
there  Is  an  acceptable  market  In  scrap. 

"(e)  maritime  training  at  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  New  York, 
$10,518,000." 


This  requested  authorization  Is  for  the 
operation  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
at  Kings  Point  to  train  cadets  as  officers 
for  the  U.S.  merchant  fleet  In  both  peace- 
time and  national  emergencies.  Approxi- 
mately 200  officers  gradtiate  each  year.  A 
program  increase  is  included  to  implement 
the  Pacilities  Modernization  Program  at  the 
Academy  by  expanding  the  physical  train- 
ing facilities,  and  by  renovating  part  of  one 
academic  building. 

"(fi  financial  assistanre  to  State  Marine 
Schools.  &2. 973.000. ■• 

The  Maritime  Academy  Act  of  1958.  as 
amended  (72  Stat.  622-624),  authorizes  a 
program  of  assistance  for  training  of  cadets 
at  State  marine  schools  for  service  as  offi- 
cers in  the  United  States  merchant  marine. 
The  six  participating  State  schools,  Maine, 
Massachusetts.  Michigan.  New  York,  Texas, 
and  California,  prepare  officers  to  man  our 
merchant  ships  in  times  of  peace  and  na- 
tional emergency. 

The  funding  level  of  $2,973,000  will  pro- 
vide for  grants  in  the  amount  of  $75,000 
to  each  of  the  participating  State  schools, 
allowances  not  to  exceed  $600  to  cadets  for 
uniforms,  textbooks  and  subsistence,  and 
funds  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
the  training  ships  used  by  the  schools.  A 
program  increase  is  Included  to  adequately 
fund  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  train- 
ing ships. 

Section  2. 

The  purpose  of  section  2  is  to  avoid 
having  to  amend  the  fiscal  year  1975  au- 
thoriizatlon  act  if  pay  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  that  year  are  requested. 

Funds  for  the  remuneration  of  Maritime 
Administration  employees  at  the  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleets  and  at  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Academy  are  in- 
cluded in  this  authorization  request. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cotton)   (by  request)  : 

S.  3320.  A  bill  to  extend  the  appropri- 
ation authorization  for  reporting  of 
weather  modification  activities.  RefeiTed 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  extend  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  reporting  of 
weather  modification  activities,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  of 
transmittal  and  statement  of  purpose 
and  need  be  printed  in  the  Record  with 
the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3320 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act  of  December  18,  1971  (86 
Stat.  736:  15  U.S.C.  330e).  is  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "and"  after  "June  30. 
1973,"  and  inserting  after  "June  30,  1974,'' 
the  words  "June  30,  1975,  June  30,  1976  and 
June  30,  1977,". 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Washington,  D.C..  March  13,  1974. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 

President  of  the  Senate,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  are  six 
copies  of  a  draft  bUl  to  extend  the  appro- 
priation authorization  for  reporting  of 
weather  modification  activities,  together 
with  a  statement  of  purposes  and  provisions 
In  support  thereof. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  that  there  woiUd  be  no 
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objection  to  the  submission  ot  our  draft  bill 
to  the  CoDgrees  and  further  that  enactment 
would  be  oonsiatent  with  the  Administra- 
tion's objectives. 
Sincerely, 

FssoEHicK  B.  Dent, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


I 
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modules,  products  ther«of,  foods,  feeds,  and 
fibres,  and  of  facUlUtlng  the  orderly  distri- 
bution of  agricultural  commodities  . 


Ay)ril  8,  197 J^ 


Statxmjent  or  Purpose  and  Nkkd 
The  proposed  bill  would  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  funds  through  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.    1977.  for  Public  Law  92- 
206,   "An  Act  to  provide   for  the  reporting 
of  weather  modlflcaUon  activities  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment".  Section  6  of  Pi.  92-205 
authorizes  appropriations  to  carry  out   the 
reporting    funcUons    under    the    Act    only 
through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30   1974 
Pursuant    to    ?X.    92  206    the    National 
Oceanic    and    Atmospheric    Administration 
(NOAA)  has  underway  an  elTective  program 
for    the    reporting    of    non-FederaUy-spon- 
sored     weather    modification     activities.     A 
complementary    program    for    reporting    of 
Federally-sponsored     weather     modification 
activities  has  also  been  initiated  by  agree- 
ment   with    appropriate    Federal    agencies. 
NOAA's  program  provides  the  only  source  of 
factual  and  useful  Information  on  all  such 
activities  carried  out  in  this  country.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Act  compilations  of  the 
rep<»t8  are  published  on  a  periodic  basis 

Continuation  of  the  reporting  program  Is 
critical  for  determining  whether  weather 
modification  operations  wlU  be  duplicative 
and  will  provide  a  data  base  for  checking 
both  desirable  and  undesirable  atmospheric 
changes  against  the  reported  activities.  All 
reported  Information  is  avaUable  to  the  pub- 
lic aa  weU  as  to  aU  Federal  agencies.  Under 
proposed  amendments  (Federal  Register 
Vol.  38.  No.  213— Nov.  6,  1973)  to  the  rules 
Implementing  the  present  law,  an  orderly  In- 
ventory of  weather  modification  activities 
wui  provide  a  single  source  of  Information  on 
the  safety  and  environmental  precautions 
iwed  In  weather  modification  activities  in  the 
United  States.  Furthermore,  under  the  pro- 
poeed  rules,  if  an  examination  of  a  report 
indicates  possible  adverse  effects  from  a  pro- 
posed weather  modification  project  or  Inter- 
ference with  another  nearby  project,  the  pro- 
gram allows  for  notification  of  such  posslbU- 
Itles  to  the  appropriate  opertitors  and  State 
officials. 


By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself,  Mr. 

ABouRiaK,  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr. 

McGovERN) : 

S.  3321.  A  bill  to  amend  section  405 

of    the    Agricultural    Act    of    1949     as 

amended,  to  provide  that  price  support 

loans  shall  mature  1  year  after  the  date 

on  which  they  are  made.  Referred  to  the 

Cwnmittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

FAXM  COMMOOrTT  LOAN  BttJ, 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
people  most  familiar  with  the  history 
and  operation  of  Federal  farm  programs 
were  asked  to  pick  the  one  program  that 
has  been  the  most  effective  in  terms  of 
cost  and  benefit,  their  selection  un- 
doubtedly would  be  the  ever  normal 
granary  or.  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the 
commodity  loan  program. 

This  program  began  in  1933  with  the 
creation  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration by  Executive  Order  6340.  There 
have  been  changes  in  the  program  since 
then,  but  the  function  has  remained  the 
fame.  As  the  original  legislation  said  it 
was  established: 

For  the  purpose  of  stabUtalng,  support- 
ing, and  protecting  farm  Income  and  prices 
of  assisting  in  the  maintenance  <rf  balanced 
and  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 


That  purpose  is  as  valid  in  1974  as  it 
was  at  the  depth  of  depression  in  1933. 

But  the  changing  times  that  have 
brought  changes  in  economic  conditions. 
harvesting  methods,  storage  faciUties, 
and  marketing  procedures  also  require 
changes  in  the  administration  of  a  pro- 
gram that  has  served  the  Nation  so  well 
for  40  years. 

The  legislation  I  am  offering  today— 
along  with  Senators  Abourezk,  Dole, 
and  McGovERN— would  make  a  small,  but 
important,  change  in  the  commodity 
loan  program.  It  would  improve  the  pro- 
gram's compatibility  with  the  needs  of 
both  farmers  and  consumers  in  1974. 

EACKCr.OO.N'D 

Under  the  present  regulations,  a  non- 
recourse Commodity  Ctedit  Corporation 
loan  matures  on  the  last  day  of  the  third 
month  prior  to  the  first  month  of  the 
new  crop  year.  That  date  is  fixed— the 
date  of  the  loan  makes  no  difference. 
For  example,  loans  were  made,  and  will 
be  made,  on  1973  corn  from  the  day  the 
first  bin  or  crib  was  filled  last  fall  through 
June  30,  1974.  But  every  loan  on  1973 
com.  regardless  of  whether  it  was  dis- 
bursed on  October  1.  1973.  or  will  be  dis- 
bursed on  June  30,  1974.  matures  on 
July  31.  1974.  All  soybean  loans  mature 
on  June  30,  all  oats  loans  mature  on 
April  30.  and  all  wheal;  loans  normally 
mature  on  May  31  or  April  30. 

There  was  a  sound  reason  for  this  in 
the  1930's.  For  instance,  corn  was  har- 
vested in  the  ear,  stored  in  slatted  cribs 
to  dry— artificial  dryers  and  combines 
had  not  been  invented— and  it  was  in  the 
best  condition  to  move  to  market  in  mid- 
summer. 

Now  artificial  driers  are  commonplace 
The  moisture  content  of  grain  in  storage 
can  be  regulated  carefuDy.  Now  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  all  com  grown  in 
the  United  States  wa»  sheUed  before 
storage,  and  the  com  harvested  and 
stored  in  the  ear  is  intended  primarily 
for  Uvestock  feed  on  the  producing  farm 
or  in  the  immediate  area. 

Grain  production  has  doubled  since  the 
1930's,  compounding  the  storage  and 
transportation  problem,  as  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  3  crop  years  has  shown 
all  too  well.  I 

There  is  no  longer  a  Valid  reason  for 
preferring  one  fixed  date  in  the  year 
for  moving  a  commodity  under  loan  from 
storage.  As  long  as  the  movement  is  not 
bunched  together,  any  date  will  be  satis- 
factory. And  considering  the  original 
and  still -valid  purposes  of  the  program 
this  change  in  the  administrative  regula- 
tions of  the  program,  certainly  i.s  justi- 
fied. 

THE   bill's    provisions 

This  proposal  would  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  providing  that  "A 
nonrecourse  loan  shall  mature  1  year 
after  the  date  on  which  "he  loan  is  made 
unless  the  maturity  date  of  the  loan  is 
extended  by  the  Secretary." 

This  simple  change  would  mean  that 
the  farmer  who  negotiates  a  CCC  loan 
on  com  in  October  1974.  will  have  exact- 
ly 1  year  to  dispose  of  the  com  on  the 
market  or  repay  the  loan  and  utilize  it 


for  livestock  feed.  The  farmer  who  waits 
until  June  197£  to  obtain  a  loan  on 
his  1974  harvested  corn  wiU  have  a  cur- 
rent loan  until  June  1976. 

The  same  principle  would  apply  on  all 
agricultural  commodities  on  which  a 
nonrecourse  loan  is  available. 

The  bill  would  give  farmers  more  free- 
dom in  selecting  the  time  to  market 
their  production  or,  if  they  choose  to 
feed  the  grain  to  Uvestock,  it  would  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  take  the  loan 
late  in  the  season  and  hold  it  as  a  hedge 
against  poor  production  the  second  year 
Commodities  would  cotne  on  the  mar- 
ket every  day  of  the  year,  minimizing  the 
price  slump  that  comes  with  heavy  mar- 
ketings and  the  price  rise  that  usually 
comes  with  light  marketings  even  when 
total  stocks  are  adequate. 

As  a  result  of  this  bill,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  less  influence  on  the 
tune  of  marketing,  and  the  year-round 
marketing  of  all  commodities  would  al- 
leviate periodic  transportation  problems 
Producers  would  use  this  more  prac- 
tical loan  program  to  increase  the 
amount  of  grain  and  soybeans  stored  on 
the  farm,  providing  a  strategic  reserve  of 
feed  grain,  oil  seeds,  and  food  grain  in 
farm  storage  and  local  warehouse  stor- 
age, completely  under  the  control  of  the 
farmer.  Since  loans  could  be  repaid  at 
any  time,  market  conditions  would  draw 
the  commodities  into  the  market  when 
needed. 

CONSUMER    BENtFIT 

This  change  in  the  commodity  loan 
program  would  benefit  consumers  as  well 
as  producers.  Fluctuating  prices  of  feed 
grains  and  soybeans  have  disrupted  cat- 
tle and  hog  feeding  more  than  anything 
else.  The  supply  and  pries  of  meat  in  the 
grocery  store  reflect  the  Btability  or  in- 
stability of  grain  and  feed  supplement 
prices  on  the  farm,  and  this  legislation 
would  help  provide  stability. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  would  have 
a  beneficial  effect  on  procjucers  and  con- 
sumers. I  hope  the  Senate  can  give  it 
prompt  consideration  and  approval. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  letters  from  farmer  and  commodity 
organizations  about  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3321 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 405  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  ad«lng  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "A  non- 
recourse loan  shall  mature  one  year  after 
the  date  on  which  the  loan  Is  made  unless 
the  maturity  date  of  the  loan  is  extended 
by  the  Secretary." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  m»de  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  loans  made  on  and  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


Act.  j 

lEMEBS  AsJoCL 


MlDCO.VTlNENT  PAE^!EBS  ASSOCIATION, 

Columbia,  Mo.,  February  19,  1974. 
Hon.  Dick  Clark, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  The  bUl  which  you  propose 
to  amend  Section  405  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  would  appear  to  be  quite  meritorious. 
At  least  farmers  who  place  their  commodities 
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under  non-recourse  loans  would  know  that 
the  loan  would  prevail  for  at  least  one  year 
and  could,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, have  the  date  of  the  loan  extended.  We 
would  favor  this  type  of  legislation. 

I  apologize  again  for  the  delay  In  providing 
you  a  reply. 

Yours  very  truly. 

L.  C.  "Clell"  Carpenter. 

Iowa  Farmers  Union. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  February  14,  1974. 
Hon.  Dick  Clark, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Dick:  I  understand  you  have  in  mind 
introducing  a  bUl  which  would  require  that 
the  Initial  maturity  date  for  a  government 
commodity  loan  be  12  months  from  the  time 
It  is  taken  out.  I  see  considerable  merit  In 
such  a  change  from  the  present  policy  under 
which  the  maturity  date  for  each  commodity 
is  the  same  for  all  producer  borrowers  re- 
gardless of  when  the  loan  is  obtained. 

As  It  Is  now.  the  initial  loan  period  at  most 
covers  no  more  than  8  to  9  months  from  the 
time  the  crop  has  been  harvested  and  Is 
ready  for  sealing.  Moreover,  redemptions 
through  sale  of  the  commodity  tend  to  be 
bunched  during  the  last  month  or  two  of 
the  loan  period  with,  of  course,  softening 
effects  on  the  cash  market.  With  a  fixed  com- 
mon maturity  date  and  especially  with  ad- 
vance notice  having  been  given  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  1973  crop)  that  there  wUl  be  no 
reseallng,  the  grain  trade  can  pretty  well 
anticipate  what  will  happen  in  the  way  of 
deliveries. 

A  spread  on  loan  maturities  would  tend 
somewhat  to  ease  the  pressure  on  local 
elevators  to  receive  the  grain  collateral  and 
arrange  outbound  transport  If  needed. 

Producers  also  would  be  under  less  pres- 
sure to  make  redemption  and  disposal  deci- 
sions well  before  the  new  crop  prospects  are 
fuUy  developed.  There  would  be  less  peaking 
of  work  loads  on  the  federal  loan  program 
Staff, 

Producers  who  depend  on  local  elevator 
space  to  receive  their  crop  at  harvest  might 
not  always  be  able  to  get  a  storage  commit- 
ment beyond  late  summer,  hence  would  not 
have  advantage  of  12  months  In  which  to 
elect  a  redemption  date.  A  storage  deadline, 
however,  would  be  a  matter  for  agreement 
between  the  producer  and  the  warehouse 
management. 

Respectfully, 

Lowell  E.  Oose, 

President. 

Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  February  18. 1974. 
Hon.  Dick  Clark, 

V.S.  Senate.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  appreciate  receiving  a 
copy  of  the  bUl  you  plan  to  Introduce  con- 
cermng  maturity  of  price  support  loans. 

We  discussed  these  provisions  with  our 
board  of  directors  at  the  last  meeting.  At 
the  moment,  we  see  no  disadvantages  In 
doing  this  and  believe  the  advantages  you've 
outlined  in  your  letter  are  real  and  that  the 
legislation  has  merit. 

Unless  something  comes  to  our  attention 
that  we  do  not  now  know  of,  we  would  cer- 
tainly 8upp<M-t  you  In  this  l^lslaUve  effort 
Sincerely, 

J.  Merrxll  Anderson, 

President. 
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12  months  after  the  date  they  are  made, 
rather  than  all  at  the  same  time  for  each 
crop. 

We  have  long  recommended  this  action  to 
USDA  and  have  felt  that  they  did  not  want 
to  give  It  up  for  reasons  of  outside  pres- 
sure. As  you  point  out,  with  corn  loans  com- 
ing due  on  July  31,  the  producer  with  grain 
under  loan  must  make  a  decision  well  before 
that  date  if  he  does  not  want  to  get  caught 
in  a  last  minute  rush  of  sales  by  other  pro- 
ducers who  may  wait  until  near  the  closing 
date. 

Furthermore,  he  has  been  put  under  pres- 
sure In  the  past  by  CCC  via  maUlngs  with 
return  cards  enclosed  asking  for  his  decision 
on  either  redeeming  or  delivering  his  grain 
to  the  CCC  in  satisfaction  of  the  loan.  These 
requests  have  usually  come  in  late  June. 
This  Is  when  the  com  belt  looks  like  a  gar- 
den and  the  market  has  had  no  chance  to 
reflect  any  bad  news  concerning  the  crop. 
Cash  sale  ot  his  previous  year's  corn  then 
further  depresses  the  market. 

Worst  of  all,  with  the  decision  by  the  pro- 
ducer usually  being  made  well  ahead  of 
July  31,  a  market  advance  in  price  caused 
by  bad  growing  weather  In  the  U.S.  or  un- 
favorable crop  conditions  in  other  major 
countries  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  can- 
not be  taken  advantage  of  by  him.  This  has 
happened  time  after  time,  with  the  buyer 
of  the  grain  benefiting  and  the  producer 
watching  the  price  go  up  after  he  sold. 

Defenders  of  the  present  loan  policy  can 
say  that  the  producer  can  do  the  same  as 
the  buyer,  i.e.  redeem  the  loan  by  paying 
principal  and  interest  and  keep  the  grain 
so  that  he  is  In  possession  of  it  when  the 
market  goes  up.  The  fallacy  is  that  the  pro- 
ducer does  not  have  the  private  credit  avaU- 
able to  him  to  do  so  as  at  this  time  of  the 
year  he  is  in  one  of  his  highest  borrowing 
periods  already. 

All  your  points  are  well  taken  and  I  con- 
cur in  them.  It  might  be  that  the  warehouse 
receipt  loans  which  represent  corn  under 
loan  in  elevators  wiU  have  to  be  redeemed 
no  later  than  August  31  in  order  for  the 
elevator  to  have  time  to  move  It  out  so  as 
to  make  room  for  the  new  oncoming  crop. 
But  in  any  event,  these  loans  should  be  al- 
lowed to  run  until  August  31  which  would 
keep  the  grain  in  the  producer's  control 
through  the  crucial  crop  scarce  month.  You'll 
soon  hear  from  the  country  grain  trade  if 
they  don't  think  keeping  warehouse  loans 
past  their  present  expiration  date  Is  prac- 
tical for  them. 

I'U  look  forward  to  talking  with  you  in 
person  about  this.  As  you  know.  I  plan  to 
testify  on  February  21  concerning  the  corn 
allotment  matter  before  the  Senate  Agricul- 
tural Conunittee  at  your  invitation.  I'U  no 
doubt  see  you  then. 

Yesterday  we  forwarded   to  you  our  new 
cost   of   production   figures   for  com   under 
two  growing  circumstances.  Copies  also  went 
to  Bob  Wegmueller. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  W.  Ooeppinger, 

Chairman  of  Board. 


National  Corn  Growers  Association, 

Boone.  Iowa,  February  11, 1974 
Senator  Dick  Clark, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Dick:  You  hit  a  sensitive  nerve  in 
your  letter  to  me  of  February  6  concerning 
the  bill  you  plan  to  introduce  in  the  Senate 
in  the  near  future  concerning  making  non- 
recourse  agricultural   loans  so   they  expire 


Iowa  Pork  Prodttcbrs  Association, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  February  11, 1974. 
Senator  Dick  Clark. 

Dear  Senator:  I  think  this  BUl  to  amend 
section  406  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  as 
amended  to  provide  that  price  support  loans 
shall  mature  one  year  after  the  date  on  which 
they  are  made  is  a  sound  proposal. 

This  should  have  been  done  a  long  time 
ago  so  that  all  the  com  wouldn't  be  delivered 
at  the  same  time.  And  so  they  couldn't  sup- 
press the  market  untU  after  the  com  and 
beans  are  released. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  good  bUl  and  if  you 
need  any  more  support  let  me  know. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

Patti.  BIKKBAU). 


ByMr.  HARTKE: 
S.  3322.  A  bm  to  establish  a  Federal 
Disaster  Coordinating  Council,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

federal  disaster  assistance  act  or  1974 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  T 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
speed  relief  to  the  victims  of  the  recen. 
wave  of  tornadoes.  My  proposal  estab 
lishes  a  Federal  Disaster  Coordinatin  ; 
Council  within  the  Executive  Office  of  th'! 
President  in  order  to  coordinate  the  won; 
of  the  several  Federal  agencies  which 
have  disaster  relief  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  need  not  recount  in  de- 
tail the  terrible  ravage  of  the  recent  tor- 
nadoes. The  vicious  vrtnds  streaked  across 
my  home  State  of  Indiana  killing  more 
than  50  persons  and  injuring  more  than 
1,000.  I  understand  that  this  is  the  worst 
tornado  the  Nation  has  seen  since  1965, 
but  we  in  Indiana  suffered  severely  from 
the  Palm  Sunday  tornadoes  of  1965. 

Nearly  100  tvv-isters  struck  with  the 
thundering  sound  of  fast-moving  freight 
trains  within  8  hours  last  Wednesda\- 
night  in  an  area  from  Oklahoma  to 
Georgia  to  Michigan.  They  left  more  than 
300  dead  in  their  wake  and  property  dam- 
age estimated  at  more  than  $1  bilUon. 

In  Indiana,  the  hardest  hit  communi- 
ties were  Hanover  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  State  and  Rochester  and 
Monticello  in  the  north-central  region. 
One  newspaper  account  noted  that  a  tor- 
nado took  only  1  minute  to  cross  Monti- 
cello  and  demolish  most  of  that  com- 
munity. 

The  tornadoes  lifted  a  panel  truck 
250  yards  in  Knightstown,  destroyed 
the  Monroe  Central  High  School  in  Ken- 
nard  and  demolished  a  White  County 
courthouse  in  Monticello.  Five  were 
killed  in  Madison  and  a  section  of  the 
city  called  "New  Madison"  was  almost 
completely  destroyed.  Eight  were  killed 
in  Monticello,  many  more  injured  and 
a  five-block  downtown  area  was  severely 
damaged.  Seven  are  dead  in  Rochester 
with  residential  areas  there  suffering 
severe  damage.  TTiree  were  killed  in 
Hanover,  where  the  Hanover  College 
campus  suffered  $10  mlUion  in  damages 
and  50  homes  in  one  subdivision  were 
destroyed.  There  was  heavy  damage  to 
Pountaintown.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
the  homes ^in  Keijnard  were  destroyed. 
Eleven  «wer§;inj  tired  in  Swazee  and  a 
trailer  ptirk  destroyed.  In  Parker,  several 
high  school  students  were  injured,  and 
there  are  two  dead  in  Hamburg. 

-Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  to  trans- 
late these  statistics  into  reality  unless 
you  !tee  the  ravages  »f  a  tornado  first- 
hand. I  have  visited  some  of  the  stricken 
areas,  and  intend  to  take  several  mem- 
bers of  my  staff  to  those  areas  during 
the  upcoming  recess.  We  will  do  all  that 
we  can  to  provide  those  left  homeless 
antt  those  whose  businesses  were  de- 
stroyed with  immediate  assistance. 

Tornadoes  disrupt  the  Uves  of  indi- 
viduals, families,  and  communities.  For 
that  reason,  we  should  do  everythiqg  in 
our  power  to  assure  that  governmental 
assistance  arrives  quickly  so  the  disrup- 
tion can  be  minimized.  That  Is  the  in- 
tent of  my  proposal. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3322 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Federal  Disaster  As- 
sisUDCc  Act  of  1974. 

TTtLB  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  1  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  becsuae  or  the  recent  tornadoes  which 
resulted  in  the  loas  of  many  human  lives  and 
extensive  damages  to  property;  and 

(3)  because  disasters  often  cause  loss  of 
life,  human  sufTerlng.  loss  of  Income,  and 
property  loss  and  damage;   and 

(3)  because  disasters  often  cause  disrup- 
tions which  affect  Individuals  and  families 
with  great  severity;  and 

(4)  becaxose  there  Is  a  need  to  expedite  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  victims  of  dlsasteis  so 
that  disruptions  and  suffering  can  be  mini- 
mized; therefore 

(b)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress,  by 
this  Act.  to  provide  an  effective  means  of  co- 
ordinating Federal  disaster  assistance  efforts. 

ESTABUSHMDJT    OP   THE    FEDKRAI,    DISASTER 
COOROnfATING    COUNCIL 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Fed- 
eral Disaster  Coordinating  Council  which 
ahall  coordinate  the  activities  of  all  Federal 
agencies  providing  disaster  assistance. 

(b)  The  President  may  direct  any  Federal 
agency,  with  or  without  reimbursement  to 
utUlze  Its  available  personnel,  equipment 
supplies,  facilities,  and  other  resources  In- 
cluding managerial  and  technical  services 
In  support  of  State  and  local  disaster  as- 
sistance efforts,  and 

(c)  The  President  may  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 


By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  3323.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Man- 
zano  Mountain  WUdemess,  Cibola  Na- 
tional Forest,  N.  Mex.: 

S.  3324.  A  bm  to  designate  the  Bande- 
ller  WUdemess,  in  the  Bandeller  National 
Monument.  N.  Mex.;  and 

S.  3325.  A  bill  to  designate  the  "Apache 
Kid  Wilderness."  Cibola  National  Forest 
N.  Mex.  Referred  to  the  Committee  oii 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Introducing  three  bills  to  create  the 
Bandelier,  Apache  Kid,  and  the  Man- 
rano  Wilderness  Areas  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  growing  at  an  as- 
tronomical rate.  Our  country  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  urban.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  was 
passed.  The  WUdemess  Act  recognizes 
the  need  for  areas  free  frwn  concrete  and 
skyscrapers  and  seeks  to  protect  places 
of  natural  beauty  from  the  encroach- 
ment of  urban  progress.  I  quote  from  the 
New  Mexico  WUdemess  Study  Commit- 
tee: 

The  purpose  of  the  WUdemess  Act  to  to 
assure  that  man  shaU  have  some  places  In 
this  country  to  which  he  can  go  when  seek- 
ing surcease  from  the  noise  and  speed  of  ma- 
chines, the  confines  of  steel  and  concrete,  the 
crowding  of  man  upon  man;  that  h«  or  she 
shall  have  some  place  to  go  when  the  need 


Is  felt  to  be  in  harmony  with  nature  and  to 
know  Its  peace  ana  beautv  undisturbed  by 
man.  •' 

The   Bandelier  Area    contains   22,130 
acres  of  land  dotted  with  archeological 
sites.  The  map  of  the  proposed  area  shows 
a  number  of  developed  sites  which  will 
not  be  included  in  the  wilderness  area. 
Other    archeological    sites    are    located 
within  the  proposed  wilderness.  These 
can  be  excavated  using  techniques  which 
do  not  require  machineiy  or  additional 
constructions,  should  it  be  decided  that 
they  should  be  excavated.  My  bill  dif- 
fers from  the  House  version  in  that  it 
includes  the  Upper  Frljoles  Canyon  and 
the  Canada  de  Cochita  Grant  Area.  A 
major  portion  of  the  proposed  wilderness 
area  is  backcounti-y  accessible  only  by 
foot  trails.   This  makes  it  particularly 
suitable    for    hiking    and    backpacking. 
Placing  this  area  under  the  Wilderness 
Act  would  insure  its  virgin  beauty  for 
years  to  come. 

The  Apache  Kid  Area  is  one  of  the 
largest  remaining  areas  in  New  Mexico 
to  receive  wilderness  consideration.  Due 
to  its  rugged  terrain  it  is  probably  the 
least  known  of  New  Mexico's  possible 
wildernesses.  There  is  a  network  of  trails 
in  the  area  for  hiking,  backpacking,  and 
horseback  riding.  This  area  is  particu- 
larly needed  as  an  overflow  for  the  Pecos 
Wilderness  Area. 

The  Manzano  Area  consists  of  terrain 
similar  to  the  Apache  Kid,  and  Bande- 
lier Areas.  It  is  of  special  value,  because 
it  is  close  to  Albuquerque.  Much  of  the 
37,000  acres,  which  is  canyon  land  is 
honeycombed  with  trails  suitable  for 
hiking  and  backpacking. 

We,  as  a  Nation,  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  these  areas  as  pert  of  our  wilder- 
ness system.  We,  as  a  nation,  can  afford 
to  protect  our  esthetic  desires  by  des- 
ignating these  areas  under  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1964. 

With  the  foregoing  in  mind,  I  urge  en- 
actment of  these  bills. 


April  8,  1974, 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  3326.  A  bill  to  authorize  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  to  ac- 
cept the  voluntary  services  of  certain 
students  for  the  United  States.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

STUDENT    INTERN    AMENBMENT    TO    CIVIL 
SERVICE    LAW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which  will 
provide  relief  from  existing  civU  service 
regulations  that  place  severe  constraints 
upon  programs  that  provide  unsalaried 
educational  internships  In  Federal  agen- 
cies for  high  school,  college,  and  graduate 
students. 

The  purpose  of  this  bUl  is  to  allow  our 
Federal  agencies  to  open  their  doors  to 
student  involvement  in  challenging  ap- 
prenticeship roles  which  can  greatly  en- 
hance the  participants'  knowledge  about 
Government.  Because  sach  student  ac- 
tivity exists  primarily  for  the  educational 
and  inteUectual  benefit  of  the  interns,  I 
can  see  no  justification  for  the  existing 
regulations  which  prohibit  unsalaried 
service,  and  which  prevent  the  creation 
of  thousands  of  additional  opportunities 
for  young  people. 


Surely,  in  these  critical  times,  youth 
involvement  in  Government  is  essential 
and  we  should  be  creating  new  avenues 
for  young  people  to  earich  their  text- 
book knowledge  of  Federal  administra- 
tion. Perhaps,  in  the  process,  we  may  be 
fortunate   enough  to   attract   some   of 
these  interns  into  public  service  careers. 
As  a  model  of  such  an  educational  pro- 
gram, I  commend  to  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion the  Executive  High  School  Intern- 
ships of  America.  This  program,  which 
annuaUy  involves  1,300  high  school  jun- 
iors and  seniors  across  the  country  en- 
ables young  people  to  Berve  as  special 
assistants-in-training   to   executives   in 
Government  and  related  fields.  The  in- 
ternship carries  a  full  semester  of  aca- 
demic credit,  but  no  pay.  Sponsoring  ex- 
ecutives are  required  to  provide  a  broad- 
ly   stimulating    educational    experience 
and  are  specifically  prohibited  from  us- 
ing students  as  clerks,  messengers,  or  for 
other  functions  for  which  people  would 
be  compensated.  Incidentally,  the  found- 
er and  national  director.  Dr.  Sharlene 
Pearlman  Hirsch,  got  the  idea  after  serv- 
ing as  a  Washington  intern  in  education 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  program's  National  Advisory 
Board  includes  two  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  jAvrrs  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Mon:>ale,  of  Minne- 
sota, and  two  from  the  House,  Mr.  Brade- 
MAs,  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Orval  Hansen 
of  Idaho.  I  congratulate  them  on  their 
support  of  this  outstanding  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
f  oUows : 

S.  3326 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  3679 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  SUtes 
(31  U.S.C.  665(b) )  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  may  accept  voluntary  service  for  the 
United  States  if  such  servlca  Is  performed  by 
a  person  who  Is  enrolled  a*  a  student,  not 
less  than  half-time.  In  aq  Institution  of 
higher  education  or  a  secondary  school  at  the 
time  the  person  makes  application  to  per- 
form such  voluntary  services. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Ac»,  the  terms  •in- 
stitution of  higher  education"  and  "second- 
ary school"  have  the  same  meaning  as  pre- 
scribed for  such  terms  in  seotion  1201  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1985  (20  U.S.C. 
1141). 


By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.J.  Res.  204.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
assist  in  the  restoration  &nd  preservation 
of  certain  historic  properties  known  as 
Strawberry  Banke,  Inc.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

STR.^WBEJIKY   BANKE,   INC.— AMERICA'S   PREMIERE 
HISTORIC    RESTORATION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  proper  reference  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  assist  in  the  restoration 
and  preservation  of  certain  historic  prop- 
erUes  known  as  Strawberry  Banke,  Inc  , 
in  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
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The  Congress  has  identified  the  year 
1976  for  the  Bicentennial  celebration  of 
the  founding  of  our  Nation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  both  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive departments  have  determined  that 
this  celebration  should  give  highest  prior- 
ity to  programs  to  preserve,  restore  and 
maintain  for  public  appreciation  sites, 
buildings  and  objects  of  historical,  archi- 
tectural and  archeologial  significance. 

In  keeping  with  the  charge,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  resolution  I  am  introducing  to- 
day would  authorize  not  more  than  $2,- 
900,000  to  carry  out  the  Nation's  premiere 
historic  restoration  project  imder  provi- 
sions of  an  act  first  approved  in  August 
of  1935. 

I  use  the  word  "premiere"  to  describe 
the  Strawberry  Banke  restoration  project 
because  the  adjective  is  accurately  ap- 
plied. The  Bicentennial  celebration  marks 
the  200th  aniversary  of  the  founding 
of  our  Nation,  but  the  settling  of  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  by  English  colonists  pre- 
dates that  happy  event  by  no  less  than 
146  years,  and  efforts  to  restore  the  most 
historic  part  of  the  city  commenced  18 
years  before  we  even  begin  to  observe 
the  Bicentennial. 

Strawbery  Banke,  Inc.,  a  private,  non- 
profit, educational,  scientific,  and  chari- 
table organization,  filed  articles  of  agree- 
ment basic  to  incorporation  in  1958,  and 
a  year  later  the  New  Hampshire  Legisla- 
ture voted  to  allow  any  town  or  city  to 
preserve  and  restore  old  buUdings  as  part 
of  renewal  development. 

Five  years  later.  Strawbery  Banke, 
Inc.,  acquired  an  urban  renewal  site  of 
10  acres  in  Portsmouth.  On  those  10  acres 
were  27  houses  dating  back  to  the  17th, 
18th.  and  early  19th  centuries  and  stUl 
standing  on  their  original  sites. 

Federal  funds  made  available  to  this 
project  through  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  were  aug- 
mented by  $215,000  raised  through  a  local 
bond  Issue  by  the  city  of  Portsmouth 
and  more  than  $185,000  from  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire. 

An  overall  investment  of  $1,800,000  to 
date  has  made  It  possible  for  today's 
visitors  to  Strawbery  Banke  to  step  back 
two  centuries  onto  narrow  colonial 
streets  crowded  with  the  modest  but  sub- 
stantial homes  of  packetmasters,  fisher- 
men, and  shipwrights  where  such  his- 
toric figures  as  George  Washington,  John 
Paul  Jones,  Lafayette,  and  Daniel  Web- 
ster either  lived  or  visited. 

Despite  the  outstanding  success  of  this 
restoration  project,  Mr.  President,  the 
unhaw)y  facts  of  life  are  that  yearly  re- 
ceipts through  general  admissions,  mem- 
berships, contributions,  and  rental  In- 
come fall  far  short  of  the  costs  of  prop- 
erty insurance,  groundskeeping,  salaries 
and  wages,  payroll  taxes  and  other  ex- 
penses. 

Because  of  the  imminence  of  the  Bi- 
centennial, because  New  England  rep- 
resents the  historic  birthplace  of  the 
American  people,  because  Strawbery 
Banke  is.  hideed  the  premiere  historic 
restoration  project  in  our  Nation,  because 
an  adequate  injection  of  Federal  funds 
can  make  It  possible  for  its  Incorporators 
to  continue  to  preserve  a  local  society 
that  can  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  other 
communities    throughout    the    country 
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now,  during  the  Bicentennial  and  after, 
I  am  introducing  tlUs  resolution. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    847 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  947, 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  a  business  deduction 
under  section  162  for  certain  ordinary 
and  necessary  expenses  Incurred  to 
enable  an  individual  to  be  gainfully 
employed. 

S.    1311 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1311,  to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  to  provide  that  renewal  licenses 
for  the  operation  of  a  broadcasting  sta- 
tion be  issued  for  a  term  of  5  years  and 
to  establish  certain  standards  for  the 
consideration  of  applications  for  renewal 
of  broadcasting  licenses. 

S.   S801 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2801.  to 
amend  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    28S4 

At  his  own  request,  Mr.  Griffin  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2854,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
expand  the  authority  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis,  Metabolic,  and  Diges- 
tive Diseases  in  order  to  advance  a  na- 
tional attack  on  arthritis. 

S.    3088 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3098,  a  bUl  to 
amend  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973  to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory aUocation  of  plastic  feedstocks. 

S.    3154 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3154,  the  Comprehensive  Medicare 
Reform  Act  of  1974. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION     14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  14,  a  joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  relating  to 
open  admissions  to  public  schools. 

SKNATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick,  the 
Senators  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pokg  and  Mr. 
Inouye)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  181,  to  designate 
the  third  week  in  AprU  of  each  year  as 
National  Coin  Week. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION     203 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskh)  ,  the  Sma- 
tor  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastorz). 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gra- 
vel) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 


Joint  Resolution  203,  to  authorize  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  month  of  May  1974  as  "Na- 
tional Arthritis  Month." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
A  RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RESOLUnOK    301 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  301,  in  support  of  contin- 
ued imdiluted  U.S.  sovereignty  of  juris- 
diction over  the  U.S.-owned  Canal  Zone 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1974 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    1157    THROUGH    1160 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ROTH  submitted  four  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  public  financing  of  primary  and 
general  election  campaigns  for  Federal 
elective  office,  and  to  amend  certain 
other  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
financing  and  conduct  of  such  cam- 
paigns. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    11«1 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  cosponsorship  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  S.  3044,  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1974. 

Stated  very  simply,  this  amendment 
would  lock  shut  forever  the  door  to  one 
of  the  oldest  loopholes  for  improper 
campaign  contributions — contributing 
through  the  name  of  one's  minor  child. 
This  amendment  would  make  it  Illegal 
for  anyone  to  direct,  request,  or  other- 
wise induce  their  children,  or  the  chil- 
dren of  their  family,  under  the  age  of  16 
years  to  make  a  political  contribution. 

As  presently  WTitten,  will  S.  3044,  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  allow  a  12-year-old  child 
to  contribute  to  a  candidate  if  the  child's 
parent  has  already  contributed  the 
maximum  amount  to  a  same  candidate? 

Section  310  of  the  Federal  Elections 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  says: 

No  person  shall  make  a  contribution  In 
the  name  of  another  person  and  no  person 
shaU  fcnowlngly  accept  a  contribution  made 
by  one  person  In  the  name  of  another  person. 

The  spirit  of  this  section  has  been  in- 
terpreted to  allow  the  parent  of  a  minor 
to  make  a  contribution  in  the  name  of 
the  minor. 

S.  3044,  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  Amendments  of  1974,  would 
amend  this  section  of  the  Election  Act  of 
1971  by  adding  the  words  "or  knowingly 
permit  his  name  to  be  used  to  effect  such 
a  contribution."  This  addition  places  lia- 
bility for  a  contribution  made  in  the 
name  of  another  person,  ui>on  the  per- 
son whose  name  was  used.  It  does  not 
address  itself  to  the  original  question  of 
the  minor  child  of  a  contributor  who  has 
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glreoi  a  maxlmuin  amount  allowable  un- 
der 8.  3044  to  a  Federal  candidate. 

Survey  of  the  three  major  Federal 
agencies  charged  with  enforcement  of 
Federal  Election  laws — ^the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  Office  of  Federal  Elections 
of  the  General  Accounting  OfBce,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate — 
found  a  ccmsensus  Interpretation  of  sec- 
tion 310  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971.  All  agreed  that  under 
the  present  law,  as  amended  by  S.  3044, 
the  question  of  a  minor  child  contribut- 
ing to  a  candidate  after  his  parent  had 
made  the  maximum  contribution  to  the 
same  candidate  could  be  argued  either 
way.  They  agree  that  the  law  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  as  amended  by  S.  3044,  does 
not  nail  down  the  ambiguity  regarding 
this  particular  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  amendment  to  S.  3044,  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of 
1974  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRO,  as  follows: 

AttxmuxHT  No.  1161 

On  page  77.  line  B,  »ner  "contrlbutiona" 
add  m  armlcoloii  and  "contributions  through 
mlnoiB". 

On  page  77,  line  10.  Inaert  "(a)"  before 
"No". 

On  page  77,  beginning  in  line  14.  strike  out 
"Violation  of  the  provlalons  of  thie  sectlcm  la 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  tl.OOO. 
Imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed  one  year,  ot 
both.". 

On  page  77,  between  lines  18  and  17.  insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  No  person  may  direct,  request  or 
otherwise  Induce  any  of  his  chUdren  or  the 
chUdren  of  his  Immediate  family  (as  de- 
fined In  section  608) ,  who  has  not  attained 
the  age  of  16  years  to  make  a  contribution  to 
or  for  the  benefit  of  a  candidate  or  a  political 
committee. 

"(c)  VloUtlon  of  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion la  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed •1.000,  imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed 
one  year,  or  both. 

On  page  78,  after  line  22,  strike  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  616  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  foilowlng: 

"618.  Form  of  contributions;  contributions 
through  minors. 
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of  what  the  average  American  consumer 
must  pay  for  basic  needs. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  is,  of  course, 
extremely  important  to  economic  policy- 
makers who  must  rely  upon  the  Index 
in  making  critical  judgments  on  the  rate 
of  inflation. 

But  the  index  is  even  more  crucial  to 
the  millions  of  Americans  whose  entitle- 
ment to  wage  and  other  benefits  is  ex- 
plicitly tied  to  the  CPI.  Borne  50  million 
Americans  have  incomes  or  receive  pay- 
ments which  are  affected  by  movements 
in  the  CPI.  There  are  5.1  million  union- 
ized workers  with  wage  escalator  clauses; 
29  million  social  security  recipients;  2 
million  retired  military  and  civil  service 
employees;  600,000  postal  workers;  and 
13  million  food  stamp  recipients.  In  ad- 
dition, various  other  private  agreements 
are  dependent  upon  movements  in  the 
CPI,  including  leases,  divorce  settle- 
ments, and  retirement  benefits. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex, the  Subcommittee  on  Production 
and  Stabilization  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  will 
hold  hearings  on  these  proposals  on  April 
23,  1974  at  2  p.m.  in  room  5302  of  the 
Dirksen  Building.  At  that  time  we  intend 
to  hear  from  Mr.  Shiskin  and  represent- 
atives of  those  most  directly  affected  by 
the  proposed  changes. 


AMERICA'S  ECONOMIC  FUTURE 


HEALTH  SERVICES  RESEARCH 
AND  MEDICAL  LIBRARIES  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AiaxDionrra  kos.  iiea  thkotior  ht* 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  teUe.) 

Mr.  BEALL  submitted  13  amendments 
Intended  to  be  pnHxxed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (HJl.  11385)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  r«vlse  the  pro- 
grams of  health  servloes  research  and  to 
extend  the  program  of  assistance  for 
medical  libraries. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS 
»«r.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  Mr.  Julius  Shlskln,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  Statistics,  announced 
major  changes  in  the  present  method  of 
computing  the  Consumer  Price  Index 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  is  the  most 
widely  used  measure  o<  inflation.  It  is  de- 
signed to  provide  an  accurate  indication 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

NATIONAL  BOY  OP  YEAR 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  the  great  pleasure  last  week  of  meet- 
ing a  remarkable  young  man,  George  R. 
Clark,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia.  George  had 
just  been  selected  the  National  Boy  of 
the  Year  by  the  Boys'  Club  of  America. 
I  was  quite  impressed  with  his  enthusi- 
asm, poise,  and  sincerity  and  was  de- 
lighted that  the  Boys'  Cixxh  of  America 
made  such  a  fine  choice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle in  Friday's  PhUadelphia  Inquirer 
about  George  Clark  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

He's  an  All-Amerkjan  Boy 
Oeorge  B.  caark  Jr.,  a  17-year-old  senior 
at  Edison  High  School,  and  the  R.  W.  Brown 
Boys*  Club  on  Coliunbla  ave.  have  combined 
to  give  Philadelphia  a  double  honor. 

George  Clark  won  the  National  Boy  of  the 
Year  award  from  the  Boys'  Club  of  America 
and  went  to  the  White  House  for  a  per- 
sonal presentation  from  n^sldent  Nixon. 
This  Is  the  first  time  that  one  club  has  had 
a  national  winner  two  consecutive  years. 
OUbert  Baez,  last  year's  winner.  Is  now  a 
student  at  Dickinson  College. 

One  of  five  children  of  Mr.  and  »4rs  George 
B.  Clark  Sr.  of  North  Pr&nklln  st.,  George 
Jr.  is  an  aU-around  all-Amerlcan  teen-ager. 
He  Is  president  of  his  class  at  Edison  and 
captain  of  the  basketbaU  team.  A  versatUe 
athlete,  he  is  also  a  letter-winner  in  base- 
baU  and  track  and  sports  editor  of  the  year- 
book. A  B-average  student,  he  tutors  chil- 
dren In  reading  and,  with  aU  this,  still  finds 
time  for  a  busy  schediUe  of  leadership  re- 
sponsibUltles  in  Boys'  Club  activities. 

Speaking  for  aU  the  family,  his  mother 
said,  "We  are  very  proud  of  Georee  "  So 
Is  aU  of  Philadelphia. 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
travel  aroimd  the  country  I  listen  to 
many  Americans  who  are  deeply  worried 
about  the  long-range  viability  of  our  Na- 
tion's economy. 

Some  people  question  whether  we  can 
maintain  in  the  future  previous  levels 
of    economic    growth.    Others    wonder 
whether  high  rates  of  economic  growth 
will  damage  the  quality  of  life.  Even 
scholars  warn  that  an  end  to  progressive 
economic  development  may  be  in  sight 
Everyone    has   heard    the    voices    of 
gloom: 
We  are  being  swallowed  by  pollution. 
We  are  drowning  in  overpopulation. 
We  are  growing  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  natural  resources. 

Technological  advance  is  destroying 
human  values. 

These  familiar  chords  echo  across  the 
land.  Our  citizens  are  spdnning  in  the 
swiftly  moving  current  of  change.  They 
are  bewildered  by  rapid  and  repeated 
economic  disruptions — by  booms  and 
busts — unsuccessful  phas^  and  empty 
phrases. 

The  rush  of  events  eats  away  at  the 
bedrock  of  our  institutions,  and  forces 
our  people  to  struggle  simply  to  keep 
their  livelihoods  from  being  swept  away 
by  steeply  rising  prices  and  imacceptably 
high  levels  of  imemployment. 

Many  Americans  are  beginning  to  feel 
that  the  reins  of  the  public  interest  are 
out  of  hand,  and  that  Government  by 
crisis  has  become  the  norm. 

The  response  I  witness  to  this  con- 
tinual condition  of  crisis  la  of  very  great 
concern  to  me.  I  see  aggravation  and 
then  alienation  among  many  of  our  peo- 
ple. I  see  as  well  active  attempts  to  put 
a  stop  to  economic  growth  In  America. 

If  we  choose  to  withdraw  in  frustra- 
tion, sit  back  in  apathy,  or  boil  over  in 
hasty  outrage,  our  economic  future  can 
only  be  bleaker  and  more  uncertain. 
Shortages  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  as  well 
as  higher  levels  of  unemployment  and 
accelerating  inflation  may  become  busi- 
ness as  usual.  But  we  can  prevent  this 
dismal  outcome  by  using  the  intelligence 
and  ingenuity  which  have  provided  the 
United  States  a  great  record  of  economic 
progress. 

I  believe  that  growth  need  not  end  nor 
become  a  disparaging  word.  Healthy  eco- 
nomic growth — ^properly  channeled  and 
well  balanced — ^Is  beneficial.  It  enriches 
the  quality  of  life.  It  raises  the  standard 
of  living  of  many  of  our  lower  income 
families.  And  it  maintains  and  improves 
the  high  level  of  comfort  most  Americans 
expect. 

One  has  only  to  look  ahead  to  the  rest 
of  1974  to  understand  what  economic 
stagnation  means:  it  means  productivity 
wUl  decline  and  wage  costs  will  rise.  Yet 
for  many  workers,  real  income  will  fall 
because  of  rampant  inflation.  It  means 
that  some  struggling  new  businesses  will 
be  forced  into  bankruptcy  while  more 
established  firms  will  have  to  cut  back 
on  funds  for  innovation  and  other  pro- 
gressive activities.  It  meatns  personal 
suffering  for  the  1  million  more  Amer- 
icans who  may  be  unemployed  by  the  end 
of  1974,  and  the  possible  Io»  of  another 
$30  billion  of  national  output.  And  above 
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all,  it  means  an  increase  in  social  dis- 
cord as  workers,  farmers,  and  business- 
men compete  for  a  shrinldng  economic 
pie.  I  believe  that  Americans  have  a  right 
to  demand  more  than  they  are  getting 
under  existing  policies. 

Last  year,  we  saw  not  only  an  energy 
shortage  but  also  a  beef  shortage,  a  paper 
shortage,  a  fertilizer  shortage,  a  pipe 
shortage,  and  even  a  bailing  wire  short- 
age. And  throughout  those  troubles  we 
saw  a  shortage  of  forward  C5overnment 
strategy — a  lack  of  preparation  for  an- 
ticipating and  answering  problems  before 
they  became  the  next  crisis. 

I  believe  the  private  free  enterprise 
system  is  the  dominant  decisionmaker 
in  our  economy — and  I  would  not  have  it 
any  other  way.  A  free  competitive  mar- 
ket still  provides  the  most  efiBcient  al- 
location of  goods  and  services  within  our 
economy.  But  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spending  $1  out  of  every  $4,  we 
cannot  ignore  its  impact.  The  spending, 
taxing,  borrowing,  and  regulatory  poli- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  give  our 
economy  substantial  direction.  In  recent 
years  we  have  achieved  what  growth  we 
have  in  spite  of  rather  than  because 
of  Government  policies.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  the  years  ahead  we  must  do  bet- 
ter. 

It  is  essential  that  we  begin  now  to 
examine  the  economic  policies  required 
to  meet  our  future  needs  before  we  are 
once  again  caught  short.  The  continued 
absence  of  long-range  thinking  about  oiu- 
best  policy  options  can  only  lead  us  pell- 
mell  into  more  pitfalls  of  crisis  manage- 
ment. 

The  Congress  should  have  a  role  in  de- 
veloping this  forward-looking  economic 
strategy.  I  am  afraid  we  are  so  preoc- 
cupied with  present  problems  that  we 
are  not  doing  nearly  enough  in  taking 
the  longer  range  view — or  in  developing 
policies  to  help  solve  the  major  economic 
problems  which  lie  ahead. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  I  ap- 
proached the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  its  members  with 
a  proposal  to  set  up  a  new  subcommittee 
for  the  purpose  of  launching  a  major 
effort  to  spotlight  the  roadblocks  in  this 
Nation's  economic  future  and  to  furnish 
the  Congress  with  reasoned  longrun  pol- 
icy options  and  their  projected  conse- 
quences. 

The  response  was  enthusiastic,  and  I 
am  pleased  that  a  Subcommitte  on  Eco- 
nomic Growth  has  been  established, 
which  I  will  chair.  The  distinguished 
members  of  the  new  subcommittee  are 
Senators  Proxmire,  Ribicofp,  Humphrey, 
Javits,   and   Percy;    and   Congressmen 

REtrSS,  MOORHEAD,  WlDNALL,  and  CONABLE. 

In  undertaking  this  important  task  we 
are,  indeed,  fortunate  to  have  the  partic- 
ipation of  experienced  men  of  such 
high  caliber  and  great  expertise.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  them  to  diag- 
nose the  complex  challenges  ahead  and 
to  recommend  policy  choices  to  insure 
that  we  achieve  healthy  and  balanced 
economic  growth  which  is  consistent  with 
social  priorities  and  which  improves  the 
quality  of  American  hf  e. 

In  order  to  develop  long-range  eco- 
nomic policy  options  there  Is  a  need  for 
our  subcommittee  to  examine  some  avail- 


able projections  of  national  economic 
growth  potential  and  productivity  trends 
over  the  next  10  years.  These  projections 
and  trends  will  provide  a  useful  overview 
of  the  long-term  economic  framework  for 
the  initial  hearings  on  May  7,  8,  and  9. 

As  we  explore  the  prospects  for  the 
U.S.  economy  In  the  years  ahead  our 
uppermost  priority  Is  the  well-being  of 
American  citizens  and  the  long-range 
need  for  full  and  productive  employment. 
Our  subcommittee  realizes  that  the 
composition  of  the  labor  force  has 
changed  in  recent  years,  but  I  am  one 
Senator  who  Is  not  willing  to  abandon 
the  full  employment  concept  of  4  percent. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  1-percent  increase 
in  unemployment  which  the  adminis- 
tration is  apparently  willing  to  accept 
as  a  full  employment  target  means  a  mil- 
lion more  Americans  out  of  work.  In 
addition  to  the  loss  in  national  output, 
the  Federal  Treasury  will  forego  between 
$12  and  $15  billion  in  tax  receipts  while 
at  the  same  time  the  Government  will  be 
forced  to  pay  out  $2  to  $3  billion  more 
in  unemployment  compensation. 

Our  long  term  full  employment  objec- 
tive should  maintain  unemployment  rates 
substantially  below  4  percent.  We  need 
better  manpower  training  and  educa- 
tional services  for  our  workers  to  increase 
longrun  productivity  and  to  sharply  in- 
crease labor  force  participation  among 
younger  people,  women,  and  minority 
groups.  This  will  oflset  the  projected 
long-range  slowdown  in  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  labor  force  due  to  declin- 
ing birth  rates,  whiich  might  otherwise 
result  directly  in  less  economic  growth 
in  the  future. 

The  American  people  expect  their 
Government  to  look  down  the  road  to 
find  out  what  broad  employment  oppor- 
tunities can  be  created.  Now  and  better 
jobs,  however,  are  the  product  of  more 
investment.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
it  takes  $25,000  in  new  investment  to 
create  one  new  manufacturing  job.  There 
is  a  substantial  long-range  need  for  capi- 
tal investment  in  the  years  ahead. 

In  light  of  this,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  overall  net  domestic  investment  in 
the  United  States,  expressed  as  a  per- 
centage of  gross  national  product,  is 
much  lower  than  in  any  other  major 
industrial  country — and  this  adverse 
trend  has  been  growing  for  almost  20 
years.  The  figures  for  1970  reveal  that 
Japan  has  invested  almost  sy^  times  as 
heavily  as  we  do;  in  Germany,  Prance, 
and  the  Netherlands,  the  rate  is  2'/2 
times  greater  than  ours;  in  Italy  and 
Sweden  it  is  twice  as  much;  and  Canada. 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Belgium  all 
spend  more  of  their  gross  national 
product  on  domestic  investment  than  the 
United  States  does. 

The  relative  lack  of  new  investment 
has  slowed  long-term  domestic  capacity 
growth  in  the  American  economy.  The 
insufBcient  investment  in  industrial 
plant  and  equipment  contributes  to  the 
scarcity  of  supplies,  generating  Iwig- 
run  inflationary  pressures.  There  are 
projections  that  annual  capital  needs  for 
U.S.  business  not  including  construc- 
tion will  increase  from  approximately 
$105  billion  in  1973,  to  $233  billion  in 
1985. 


Steel,  which  Is  a  cornerstone  of  our 
economy,  is  just  one  example  of  an  in- 
dustry badly  in  need  of  long-term 
capacity  expansion  and  modernization. 
It  is  reported  that  the  capital  needs  of 
the  steel  industry  alone  will  average  $3 
to  $4  billion  each  year  through  1985. 

In  order  to  finance  the  steel  mills 
built  since  1966  the  steel  companies  have 
been  forced  to  increase  long-term  debt 
to  about  40  percent  of  stockholders' 
equity,  compared  to  approximately  30 
percent  in  the  earlier  year.  There  are 
limits  to  what  extent  future  capacity 
can  be  financed  by  increasing  the  long- 
term  debt  load  instead  of  raising  equity 
capital.  But,  the  present  stock  market 
valuation  placed  on  the  U.S.  Steel  Corp. 
barely  equals  McDonald's  hamburger 
chain  despite  the  fact  that  United 
States  Steel's  book  value  is  18  times  as 
great  as  McDonald's.  Even  though  we 
are  long  on  hamburgers  and  short  on 
steel,  McDonald's  is  in  a  better  position 
to  raise  equity  capital  for  more  ham- 
burger stands  than  United  States  Steel 
is  to  raise  capital  for  new  mills  and 
machinery  to  build  steel  plates  for  con- 
struction of  petroleum  refineries  and 
other  basic  industrial  capacity. 

We  are  likely  to  have  a  far  more  serious 
steel  crunch  on  the  horizon  and  be  forced 
to  increase  our  reliance  on  foreign  pro- 
ducers for  this  critical,  high  technology 
material. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
GrowQi  hopes  to  prevent  this  from  hap- 
peningN^  steel  or  to  any  of  our  domestic 
industriflg,.  by  considering  now  where 
funds  for  future  investment  are  to  be 
raised.  Will  our  savings  rates  be  adequate 
and  our  financial  markets  strong  enough 
to  do  the  job? 

Our  subcommittee  wants  to  know  what 
magnitude  and  pattern  of  capacity 
growth  and  capital  formation  are  neces- 
sary to  meet  demand  for  full  employment 
and  full  production  in  the  years  ahead. 
Along  with  the  future  problems  of  in- 
sufBcient investment  In  plant  and  equip- 
ment and  inadequate  capital  formation, 
we  should  be  fully  aware  of  the  long- 
range  need  for  careful  managament  of 
our  natural  resources. 

The  United  States  is  rapidly  joining 
the  rest  of  the  industrialized  world  in 
depending  on  third  world  countries  for 
its  raw  materials  supply.  According  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
United  States  already  depends  on  im- 
ports for  more  than  half  its  supply  of 
6  of  13  basic  raw  materials  required  by 
an  industrial  society. 

Furthermore,  many  of  these  metal  sup- 
plies are  concentrated  in  only  a  few 
countries.  There  may  be  numerous  at- 
tempts to  steal  a  page  from  the  Arabs' 
book  at  the  expense  of  industrial  nations 
through  the  creation  of  producer  cartels. 
We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
sharp  rises  in  prices  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, foodstuffs,  and  fertilizer  between 
late  1972  and  early  1974  will  force  the 
developing  countries  which  are  not  oil 
rwoducers  to  pay  over  $15  billion  more 
for  these  essential  imports  in  1974.  Thus 
the  pressure  will  be  very  great  on  these 
raw  materials  producing  countries  to 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  sub- 
stantially increase  the  price  of  their  ex- 
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ports  to  balance  off  the  higher  costs  of 
their  food  and  fuel  Imports. 

Our  subcommittee  will  investigate 
what  may  become  a  staggering  problem 
of  resource  scarcity  and  will  suggest  ac- 
tions the  Government  should  take  to  In- 
sure an  adequate  supply  of  raw  materials 
to  keep  our  factories  going  and  prevent 
unemployment  in  the  coming  years. 

Another  major  item  to  be  explored  Is 
the  long-range  need  for  relative  price 
stability.  Lately,  inflation  has  taken  a 
terrible  toll  on  the  piu-chaslng  power  of 
consumers  and  the  rate  of  real  eco- 
nomic growth. 

John  Dunlop,  the  Director  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Coimcil,  said  recently: 

We  Jiiat  don't  know  bow  to  control  Infla- 
tlontion. 

And  Arthiu-  Bums  adds — 

InflAtlon  cannot  be  halted  this  year. 

Yet  the  adminstratlon  instinctively 
reaches  for  the  traditional  anti-infla- 
tion tools — tight  monetary  and  fiscal  pol- 
icy. They  accept  the  excessive  unemploy- 
ment which  those  restrictive  policies 
cause  as  inevitable.  But  some  economists 
are  forecasting  a  long-term  inflation  rate 
in  excess  of  4^  percent  for  a  consider- 
able time,  no  matter  what  combination 
of  fiscal  and  monetary  options  is  fol- 
lowed. 

I  believe  we  should  not  consent  to  high- 
er unemployment  rates  and  loss  of  out- 
put as  unavoidable.  We  must  find  better 
methods  of  combating  and  minimizing 
the  effects  of  inflation  over  the  long  haul 
than  policies  which  continually  choke  off 
growth.  What  we  have  been  doing  to  the 
housing  industry  every  few  years  with  a 
restricUve  monetary  policy  in  an  attempt 
to  curb  inflation  only  adds  to  our  long- 
term  shortage  of  housing,  thus  increas- 
ing inflationary  pressures  in  the  long 
run. 

Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  adminis- 
tration has  done  enough  long-range 
thinking  about  improving  anti-inflation 
policies.  My  new  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Growth  will  be  an  instrument  to 
fill  this  need  in  the  Congress.  I  beUeve 
we  can  offer  economic  policy  options  to 
insure  a  long-nm  balance  between  rela- 
Uve  price  stability  and  long-term  eco- 
nomic growth. 

As  a  former  businessman,  my  business 
could  not  have  survived  and  prospered  if 
I  had  failed  to  look  ahead  at  the  poten- 
tial difficulties  as  well  as  the  opportuni- 
ties. In  my  judgment  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  do  the  same. 

This  Nation  can  111  afford  to  count  on 
11th  hour,  piecemeal  public  policy  for  its 
problem  solving.  The  possible  obstruc- 
tions to  growth  should  be  identified  now 
whfle  there  is  still  time  to  measure  our 
future  needs  and  to  suggest  ways  to  meet 
those  economic  needs  in  the  coming 
years. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
expect  those  of  us  in  Government  to  do 
more  than  flounder  from  crisis  to  crisis. 
My  new  subcommittee  accepts  this  obli- 
gation to  do  more  in  developing  policy 
choices  for  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  help  overcome  the  barriers 
In  the  future  growth  of  the  American 
economy. 


EDWARD  SPECTER 

Ml-.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  much  sadness  that  1  mark  the  death 
of  Edward  Specter  who,  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  devoted  his  talents  to  making 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  one  of  the  most 
renowned  orchestras  in  the  Nation. 

Nearly  50  years  ago.  he  played  an  in- 
strumental role  in  reviving  the  symphony 
m  Pittsburgh  and  in  keeping  it  alive  dur- 
ing its  early  years.  WhUe  serving  as  its 
director,  Mr.  Specter  worked  tirelessly 
and  unselfishly  to  raise  the  funds  needed 
to  sustain  the  orchestra  through  a 
troubled  financial  period.  He  was  credited 
with  keeping  the  orchestra  together  and 
by  his  example,  inspired  others  with  his 
dream.  A  dream  which  became  reality 
a  dream  which  has  filled  the  hearts  and 
souls  of  people  throughout  the  world  with 
fine  music. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Specter  for  giv- 
mg  so  much  of  himsell  to  the  music 
world.  To  all  of  us  who  for  many  years 
will  enjoy  the  lovely  sounds  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Symphony,  we  wUI  remember  how 
It  all  started. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  accounts  of  his 
passing  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Edward    Specter 

No  better  eulogy  could  b«  written  for  Ed- 
ward Specter,  who  died  Wednesday  at  73 
than  these  phrases  from  a  1954  Post-Gazette 
editorial.  "WeU  Done.  'Mr.  ajTnphony  "• 

"If  anybody  in  Pittsburgh  deserves  the 
title.  Mr.  Symphony.'  it  is  Edward  Specter 
who  soon  steps  down  after  a  quarter  century' 
as  manager  of  the  local  orchestra.  It  was 
he  wKo  in  1929  helped  conoelve  the  idea  of 
reviving  the  symphony  here.  And  it  has  been 
under  his  direction  that  this  idea  became 
realty  ...  The  Pittsburgh  Symphony  is  today 
and  for  several  years  has  been  outstandlne 
nationally,  with  every  pronilse  of  becomiuK 
more  so.  For  this,  the  city's  debt  to  Mr 
Specter,  who  refused  to  admit  of  defeat 
under  the  heaviest  trials.  Is  incalculable." 

The  strength  of  the  SympHony  two  decades 
later  la  living  testimony  to  the  sturdy  foun- 
dations Mr.  Specter  laid 
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of  Httsburgh  and  H.  Herbert  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

Services  will  be  at  4  p.m.  tomorrow  at  the 
H.  Samson  Inc.  Funeral  Home.  537  N.  Neville 
Ave.,  Oakland,  where  friends  will  be  received 
one  hour  prior  to  services. 

Burial  will  be  private. 

The  famuy  suggests  memorial  contribu- 
tions to  the  Edward  Specter  Fxind  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony. 


KANSAS  CITY  SHOWB  HOW  TO 
DO  THE  JOB 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  30  years  Kansas  Citians  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  advise  their 
elected  officials  of  their  needs  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  management  of  their  city 
through  a  system  of  neighborhood 
councils. 

Created  during  World  War  n  in  an  ef- 
fort to  work  on  juvenile  delinquency  and 
later  expanded  to  cover  aU  city  prob- 
l?ms,  the  councils  assure  a  voice  for  each 
of  the  diverse  neighborhoods  of  Kansas 
City,  the  third  largest  U.S.  city  in  terms 
cf  area.  At  the  same  time,  the  coimcils 
also  provide  a  sounding  board  where  city 
officials  can  discuss  current  and  pro- 
posed programs,  determine  areas  where 
services  need  improvement,  and  antici- 
pate the  impact  of  their  decisions. 

An  article  in  the  Washington  Star- 
Kews  April  2  cited  the  Kansas  City  ex- 
perience with  neighborhood  coimcils  as 
an  excellent  example  of  the  worthwhile 
type  of  citizen  participation  program 
proposed  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
if  Washington  voters  approve  home  rule 
in  their  May  7  referendum. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IProm  the  Washington  Star-News. 

Apr.  2.  1974] 

Kansas  CrrY  Shows  How  To  Do  the  Job 


Ex-Manager    of   Symphonst   Dies   at    72 

Edward  Specter,  who  helped  organize  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1926  and 
served  as  it  manager  for  the  next  26  years 
died  yesterday  in  West  Penn  Hospital 

Mr.  Specter,  72,  lived  to  the  Carlton 
House,  downtown. 

An  attorney  as  well  as  a  musician,  Mr 
Specter  was  credited  with  keeping  the  or- 
chestra together  in  its  early  years  through 
extensive  fund-raising,  whea  the  organiza- 
tion was  a  musical  success  but  experienced 
hard  times  financially. 

In  1952  Mr.  Specter  resigned  as  orchestra 
manager  to  become  a  theatrical  producer  in 
New  York,  where  he  remained  untu  last 
year. 

Upon  his  return  to  Pittsburgh  he  joined  a 
law  firm  In  the  Prick  Building,  downtown. 

Mr.  Specter  pUyed  trumpet  with  a  restau- 
rant orchestra  whUe  attending  the  Univer- 
sity where  he  was  graduated  with  honors  In 
1923. 

He  was  a  member  of  Pi  Lambda  Fraternity, 
Rodef  Shalom  Temple  and  the  AUeghenv 
Bar  Asaoctatlon. 

Surviving  are  his  sister.  Mrs.  Ruth  Schol- 
nick  of  Plttsbiu-gh,  and  two  brothers,  Harry 


(By  Come  M.  Anders) 

Kansas  Crrv,  Mo. — The  large  woman  rose 
from  her  seat  In  the  basement  of  St.  Fran- 
cis Seraph  Church  and  staned  sternly  at 
Mayor  Charles  B.  Wheeler  Jr. 

"Mr.  Mayor,"  she  began,  "what  can  you  do 
about  cleaning  up  around  the  railroad 
tracks?  There  is  soybean  and  oorn  spilled  all 
over  the  place  The  rats  are  as  big  as  I 
am.  ..."  ^ 

She  emphasized  the  stink  of  the  rat  infes- 
tation with  a  frown  and  sat.  Even  as  the 
mayor  was  removing  his  pipe  to  respond,  a 
man  wearing  white  socks,  dlrt^overed  work- 
shoes  and  a  blue  parka  rose  to  complain. 

"I  don't  like  to  bring  troubles  to  you."  he 
said.  "You've  got  enough,  just  lUce  this  body 
But  the  trash  Is  always  picke*  up  in  those 
other  neighborhoods,  no  matter  what  day  it 
is.  ' 

"And  down  here,  we  know  tHere  are  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  rats.  I  oould  take  you 
down  to  the  river  and  shine  my  headlights 
and  you  would  see  hundreds  of  rats  Why 
can't  you  bait  these  rats  all  the  time  Instead 
of  Just  special  projects?" 

Mayor  Wheeler  puffed  at  his  pipe  and  lis- 
tened to  the  charges  from  the  60  persons 
present  for  the  meeting— sponsored  by  the 
Northeast  Industrial  District  Community 
CouncU.  The  long-dormant  councU  was 
revived  sU  months  ago  when  the  city 
threatened— and  then  put  of  under  the 
councU's  pressure— to  close  down  the  neigh- 
borhood's only  public  Institution,  an  ele- 
mentary school. 
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The  northeast  ccxnmunlty  is  Isolated  by  a 
scenic  bluer  and  the  Missouri  River  from 
the  heart  of  the  city  and  its  services — much 
like  the  Anacostia  community  in  the  District. 
The  area  is  called  by  Its  detractors  "East 
Bottom" — literally    and    figuratively. 

It  Is  a  community  of  approximately  500 
famUles — low  income  working-class,  white 
and  Spanish-surnames. 

"The  best  argument  you've  got,"  the  mayor 
told  the  group,  "Is  that  services  down  here 
should  be  like  anywhere  else."  He  promised 
to  renew  the  rat-baiting  program  and  said, 
"Perhaps  now  is  a  good  time  to  re-evaluate  a 
decision  that's  15  years  old  and  caused  all 
these  problems." 

Although  far  from  being  one  of  the  strong- 
est conunxmity'  councils  In  the  city,  the 
northeast  council  demonstrated  its  clout  in 
beating  back  the  city's  decision  to  close  the 
elementary  school.  And  the  council  recently 
won  a  promise  from  a  major  grain  company 
to  help  clean  up  the  area. 

There  are  approximately  140  neighbor- 
hood councUs  In  this  city  of  607,000,  which 
is  22  percent  black.  They  are  a  variation  of 
the  Advisory  Neighborhood  CouncU  concept 
that  Washington  voters  wU  be  asked  to  ap- 
prove in  the  May  7  referendum. 

Kansas  City  has  had  this  form  of  govern- 
ment decentrallzaton  since  1943.  Its  structure 
ofiers  an  exceUent  historical  i}er6pective  of 
the  advantages,  disadvantages,  achievements 
and  c^>erations  of  advisory  councils. 

The  neighborhood  councUs  range  In 
membership  from  a  dozen  to  several  hundred 
persons.  About  half  of  the  councUs  are 
formed  on  geographic  lines.  whUe  the 
remainder  are  based  on  functional  concerns, 
such  as  housing  or  police  protection. 

Individually  and  collectively,  the  councils 
have  won  some  pitched  battles  with  the  city. 
They  carry  an  enormous  political  club  and 
city  officials  listen  when  they  speak. 

"They  don't  always  get  everjrthing  they 
want."  said  one  city  olBclal.  "but  they  don't 
always  lose  either." 

Kansas  City  has  a  mayor,  city  manager 
and  12-member  city  councU— six  of  whom 
are  elected  by  districts  and  the  remainder  at 
large. 

The  neighborhood  councils  have  an  easy 
rapport  with  the  city's  elected  officials  and 
very  seldom  get  into  general  fights  with  City 
Hall,  prlmarUy  because  the  concept  has 
been  around  so  long  that  the  two  sides 
understand  each  other.  Any  battles  usually 
are  fought  over  a  particular  issue  and  once 
resolved,  the  antagonism  does  not  linger. 

Department  heads  frequently  visit  neigh- 
borhood councU  meetings,  like  the  mayor's 
visit  to  St.  Francis  Soraph,  and  often  wlU 
attend  two  or  three  meetings  a  night.  The 
city  also  maintains  close  contact  with  Its 
citizens  by  taking  budget  hearings  into  seven 
or  eight  neighborhoods. 

The  neighborhood  councils  are  completely 
autonomous  of  the  city.  They  have  no  staff 
or  fimdlng  except  for  one  highly  active  group 
which  has  hired  its  own  housing  specialist. 
Instead,  they  are  served  by  the  city's  Com- 
munity Development  Division,  a  17-member 
professional  and  support  staff  which,  al- 
though paid  for  by  the  city,  maintains  its 
independence  from  City  HaU. 

The  city  has  so  many  neighborhood  coun- 
cUs prlmarUy  because  of  its  geography  and 
because  the  "area  of  interest  varies  from 
one  end  of  the  city  to  another,"  CDD  Direc- 
tor James  Reefer  said  In  a  recent  interview. 

Kansas  City  is  the  third  largest  U.S.  city 
In  terms  of  land,  with  316  square  miles. 
Sprawled  across  three  counties,  its  north - 
south  boundary  stretches  farther  than  from 
the  District  to  Baltimore  and  Its  east-west 
boundary  is  about  half  as  long. 

The  city  also  has  advisory  councUs  In  the 
Model  Cities  and  urban  renewal  areas.  How- 
ever, these  have  their  own  staff  and  salaries 


and    operate    Independently    of    the    Com- 
munity Development  Division. 

That  the  advisory  councU  concept  has 
worked  so  weU  and  for  so  long  stems  prl- 
marUy from  the  fact  that  they  they  were 
Initiated  by  the  city  Itself  and  not  by  de- 
mands of  the  community. 

The  idea  evolved  in  the  war  year  of  1943 
when  juvenUe  delinquency  was  rampant  In 
the  city,  with  fathers  In  combat  zones  and 
mothers  working.  The  problem  was  turned 
over  to  the  city's  welfare  department. 

"We  decided  it  was  a  neighborhood  prob- 
lem," said  L.  P.  Cookingham,  who  was  city 
manager  at  the  time.  "The  police  couldn't 
do  anything  about  It,  so  we  came  up  with 
the  community  councU  idea" — seeking  the 
help  of  established  groups  such  as  churches 
and  civic  associations. 

The  city  quickly  realized  that  juvenile 
delinquency  was  only  part  of  a  much  larger 
problem — which  was  a  city-wide  concern — 
and  decided  to  broaden  citizens'  participa- 
tion. 

The  first  councUs  were  set  up  around  12 
communities,  each  representing  a  public 
high  school  district.  One  city  staff  specialist 
was  assigned  to  serve  each  of  the  12  councUs. 
Then  smaller  neighborhood  councUs  were 
formed  to  serve  areas  around  elementary 
school  districts.  In  those  early  years,  the 
councUs  concentrated  on  civic  Improve- 
ments, such  as  playgrounds,  better  trans- 
portation, sanitation,  street  lights  and  hous- 
ing code  enforcement. 

Membership  and  the  power  of  the  councils 
declined  during  the  placid  1950s  and  early 
1960s.  There  were  only  36  such  councils  five 
years  ago.  They  experienced  a  resurgence 
during  the  social  upheavals  of  the  late  19606. 
The  degree  of  activity  varies  from  group 
to  group.  Some  councils  have  been  active 
since  the  inception  of  citizens  participation 
31  years  ago.  Others  spring  up  overnight 
over  a  particular  issue  and  die  Just  as 
quickly,  as  one  official  added  that  "once 
they  get  their  street  lights  repaired,  they 
just  stop  meeting." 

Almost  any  group  of  residents  can  create 
a  neighborhood  council  and  receive  expert 
help  from  the  CDD.  There  have  been  occa- 
sions when  a  rump  group  has  split  from  a 
neighborhood  council  to  form  its  own  body. 
The  CDD  has  a  fiscal  1974  budget  off  $167.- 
368 — paid  for  out  of  general  funds.  The 
department  provides  staff  and  consulting 
assistance  to  the  councils  on  request.  The 
staff  gathers  Information,  helps  to  analjrze 
a  particular  problem,  aids  in  setting  priori- 
ties, helps  to  plan  courses  of  action  and 
mobilize  resources. 

"We  go  over  their  needs  and  concerns  and 
give  factual  matter  and  help  provide  alterna- 
tives." Judy  K.  Laffon,  a  CDD  supervisor, 
said.  "Our  role  is  one  of  helping  them  to 
be  their  own  advocate." 

If  there  Is  a  fly  In  the  concept's  oint- 
ment, it  is  a  feeling  by  a  minority  of  city 
council  members  that  the  CDD  Is  too  helpful, 
and  that  perhaps  its  budget  is  too  large. 

Although  the  councils  are  more  advisers 
to  the  city  and  are  concerned  primarily  with 
their  own  neighborhoods,  there  are  key  issues 
that  can  unite  them  into  a  formidable  band 
of  angered  citizens  ready  for  a  protracted 
battle.  More  often  than  not,  the  Issues  are 
freeways,  correctional  faculties  and  large- 
scale  zoning  changes. 

In  1971,  the  city  adopted  a  traffic  plan  to 
build  a  major  corridor  through  the  western 
part  of  the  city,  a  richly  diverse  area  with 
a  high  percentage  of  senior  citizens  and 
youths,  high-rise  apartments,  small  single- 
family  homes  and  mansions. 

The  area  already  had  five  major  corridors 
and  the  citizens  were  heatedly  opposed  to 
another,  which  they  said  would  "wipe  out 
their  homes"  and  divide  the  community.  Led 
by  the  Westport  Community  Council,  the 
citizens  used  mass  leafletlng,  meetings  and 
the  media  to  oppose  the  freeway. 


City  council  members  were  called  into  the 
community  and  asked  what  they  thought 
about  the  proposals,  with  the  near-certainty 
they  would  lose  voter  support  If  they  admit- 
ted favoring  the  project.  The  strong  lobbyist 
effort  worked  and  the  corridor  was  removed 
from  a  bond  issue  at  the  time.  Another 
battle  five  years  ago  to  build  up  the  South 
Mldtown  Freeway  stUl  is  in  the  planning 
stage  and  the  citizens  appear  to  have  lost 
that  fight. 


THE  LONGEVITY  RATE  IN 
NEBRASKA 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
little  tired  of  people  who,  upon  learnmg 
of  the  longevity  rate  in  Nebraska  say, 
"In  Nebraska,  you  don't  really  live 
longer.  It  just  seems  longer." 

I  finally  have  an  answer  in  the  form  of 
a  column  that  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  The  item  was  sent  to  me  by  a 
well-known  publisher  in  the  Comhusker 
State,  Thomas  C.  Hickey  of  Lincoln.  Tom 
and  I  both  intend  to  take  advantage  of 
as  much  Nebraska  longevity  as  we  can. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  column 
be  printed  in  the  Record  so  my  colleagues 
might  better  imderstand  that  we  do  live 
longer  in  Nebraska  and  that  we  enjoy 
it  more. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

What's  Nebraska's  Secret? 

In  Nebraska,  it  seems,  the  chances  of  liv- 
ing a  longer  life  are  better  than  In  any  other 
state.  The  average  longevity  there  Is  71.95 
years  compared  with  a  national  average  of 
71.2. 

To  get  a  proper  perspective,  of  course,  we 
must  remember  that  Nebraska's  longevity  is 
exceeded  in  such  places  as  Scandinavia,  the 
Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Canada.  But  the 
obvious  question  still  arises:  What  do  the 
Nebraskans  have  that  the  rest  of  us  don't 
have? 

The  experts,  of  course,  will  give  a  lot  of 
useless  explanations  such  as  homogeneous 
population,  little  urban  poverty,  the  rural 
life,  and  an  invigorating  climate  [which  is  a 
euphemistic  way  of  saying  that  the  tempera- 
ture may  range  from  23  below  to  123  in  the 
shade,  if  you  can  find  it).  It  Is  also  worth 
noting  that  the  forbears  of  today's  Nebras- 
kans came  primarily  from  Scandinavia,  the 
Netherlands.  Germany,  and  Canada,  which 
may  not  be  wholly  irrelevant. 

But  we  caU  these  explanations  useless  be- 
cause they  are  not  things  that  the  rest  of 
us  can  do  very  much  about.  We  prefer  to 
think  about  things  we  can  control,  so  we 
shall  pass  along  some  information  we  have 
gathered  about  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Nebras- 
kans which  may  or  may  not  be  helpful. 

Nebraskans  are  noted  for  working  hard, 
especially  out  of  doors.  Nebraska  has  one  of 
the  lowest  alcoholic  consumption  rates  and 
divorce  rates  in  the  country.  It  has  the  sim- 
plest state  income  tax  law  (13  per  cent  of 
your  federal  tax,  period).  It  grows  much  of 
its  own  food,  so  that  meddlesome  middlemen 
are  less  likely  to  slip  artificial  coloring,  addi- 
tives, and  so  forth  Into  it.  Nebraskans  are 
as  firmly  opposed  to  pornography  as  any- 
body In  the  country.  And  finally  (hold  your 
breath),  they  have  the  best  record  In  the 
country  for  voting  Republican. 

We  offer  no  opinion  as  to  which  of  these 
are  the  determining  factors.  But  surely  each 
of  us  can  find  something  there  that  suggests 
he  is  doing  the  right  thing.  And  that  In  It- 
self should  give  him  a  certain  amount  of 
contentment — which,  after  all.  Is  probably 
the  most  Important  ingredient  of  longevity. 
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THE  OENOdDB  CONVENTION 

Idr.  PROZMIRE.  iifr.  President,  the 

history  of  the  United  States  begins  with 

a  mofoiind  human  rigfats  document the 

Declaration  of  Ind^iiendence.  Since  that 
time  the  United  States  has  led  the  cru- 
sade among  nations  In  the  field  of  hiunan 
right. 

In  fact,  It  was  our  American  leadership 
at  the  San  Prancisco  Conference  in  1945 
that  resulted  In  a  strong  human  rights 
section  In  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  We  recognized  then  that  the 
denial  of  hiunan  rights  and  human  dig- 
nity creates  a  prime  source  of  potential 
conf::3t  and  a  threat  tj  international 
peace. 

And  35  years  ago  the  United  States  also 
used  its  leadership  for  the  drafting  of 
the  Oenodde  Convention.  This  was  the 
first  hiuum  rights  document  to  be  en- 
dorsed by  the  UJJ.  General  Assembly, 
and  that  endorsement  was  unanimous 
Today,  the  United  Stotes  and  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  are  the  sole  remaining 
charter  members  of  the  XJH.  who  have 
still  not  ratified  the  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  the  cause  of  human 
rights  and  the  promotion  of  interna- 
tional peace  are  inseparable.  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  United  States  r^ain 
its  leadership  in  this  area.  We  must  again 
proclaim  our  support  for  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Thomas  Jefferson  almost 
200  yean  ago. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  support  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention. 
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by  the  Reverend  Edward  L.  R.  Elson  of 
the  National  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

HXICOKIAL     TBIBTJTE     TO     TlC«     Ad1€.     JOEL     T 

Boom*.  (M.C.)— USN  Bet.  by  thi  Reve«- 
xm  EoyfiMB  L.  R.  ELSoir,  S.TX). 
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TRIBUTE  TO  VICE  ADM. 
JOEL  T.  BOOI^ 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
deep  sorrow  that  I  noted  last  week  the 
passing  of  a  selfiess  American,  Vice  Adm 
Joel    Thompson   Boone,    White    House 
physician  to  three  former  Presidents. 

A  veteran  of  both  World  Wars,  Ad- 
miral Boone  served  as  a  medical  doctor 
at  one  point  as  fieet  medical  oflQcer  to 
Adm.  William  P.  Halsey.  Admiral  Halsey 
assigned  Admiral  Boone  to  the  libera- 
tion of  Allied  prisoners  of  war  in  Japan. 

His  years  of  military  service  earned 
him  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor, 
the  Army  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
the  Silver  Star  Medal  with  five  Oak  Leaf 
Clusters,  and  the  Purple  Heart  Medal 
with  two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters. 

A  native  of  Pennsylvania,  Admiral 
BoMie  served  as  White  House  physician 
to  Presidents  Warren  G.  Harding,  Cal- 
vin Coolldge.  and  Herbert  Hoover.' 

1  think  we  should  all  pay  tribute  to 
a  man  who  gave  so  much  of  himself  to 
the  service  of  his  country.  His  record  is 
Inspiring  in  an  era  when  loyalty  to  coun- 
try is  ao  often  challenged. 

I  wish  to  express  my  personal  sym- 
pathy to  the  family  of  Adm.  Joel  Boone. 
I  wish  much  success  to  the  endeavors  of 
the  Joel  T.  Boone  Clinic  at  the  Naval 
Amphibious  Base  in  Little  Creek,  Va., 
dedicated  in  his  honor  In  1972. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rsoois  the  memorial  tribute  to  Vice 
Admiral  Boone  expressed  so  eloquently 


Our  presence  In  this  Ckurch  Is  our  simple 
memorial  of  affection  and  esteem  for  Joel  T. 
Boon©  whose  Ufe  spoke  with  an  eloquence 
our  words  or  actions  will  never  match. 

He  lived  from  the  Inside  out,  a  discipline 
acquired  from  his  Quaker  boyhood  and  car- 
ried over  Into  his  adult  years  as  a  Presby- 
terian. His  power  came  from  the  soul,  his 
strength  from  his  mind.  Outward  assurance 
and  a  confident  demeanor  was  derived  from 
an  ordered  mind  and  a  Boul  at  peace.  His 
life  was  the  epitome  of  selfless  service. 

The  main  outline  of  his  life  wUl  Inspire 
the  coming  generations  as  long  as  memory 
endures. 

Joel  T.  Boone  was  bom  In  St.  Clair.  Penn- 
sylvania, educated  at  Meicersburg  Academy 
and  Hahnemann  Medical  CoUege,  where  he 
received  his  Doctor  of  Medicine  degree  in 
1913.  In  April  1913  he  was  commissioned  a 
Lieutenant  (Junior  Oradt)  In  the  Medical 
Co-ps  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  began  a  career 
unequaled  by  any  medieal  officer  in  the 
armed  services  of  the  UJ3.,  retiring  as  Vice 
Admiral  on  December  1,  1961.  to  become 
Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. 

In  April  1917  the  young  physician  was  as- 
signed to  the  sixth  Regin»nt  of  Marines  at 
<4uantico,  with  wliich  unit  he  arrived  In 
Prance  in  early  October  1917.  participating 
as  Battalion.  Regimental  Surgeon  in  sU 
major  Intensive  campaign*  and  emerging  as 
a  legendary  youth  renowned  tliroughout  the 
world  for  selfless  service,  gallantry  beyond 
the  cau  of  duty,  and  exceptional  medical 
competency.  Even  bef(»«  World  War  U  he 
was  known  as  the  most  highly  decorated 
Medical  officer  in  our  nation's  history.  His  24 
decorations  include  our  nation's  highest — 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross— second  highest  for 
valor— six  Silver  Stars  for  gallantry— three 

Purple  Hearts  for  wounds  received  to  action 

decorations    from    Italy,    France,    Belgium 
Haiti.  Korea. 

On  returning  from  the  campaign  of  World 
War  I  he  became  the  Attending  Physician  at 
the  White  House,  serving  Puesldents  Harding 
Coolldge  and  Hoover— attending  President 
Harding  at  his  death  and  the  son  of  Presi- 
dent Coolldge  at  his  death.  Prom  his  White 
House  duties  In  1933  he  served  on  the  Hos- 
pital ship  Relief,  assignments  ashore  in  San 
Diego  and  Long  Beach  and  Seattle,  untU  in 
AprU  1946  he  became  Pleat  Medical  officer 
on  the  staff  of  Admiral  WilUam  S.  Halsey 
He  represented  the  Medical  Corps  at  the  Jap- 
anese  surrender  ceremonies  aboard  the  USS 
Missouri  September  2,  1945. 

By  September  1949  he  w*  on  duty  at  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  Chief  of  Joint 
Plans  and  Action  Division,  Medical  Services 
Department  of  Defense. 

A  Fellow  of  professional  and  learned  so- 
cieties, he  Is  also  the  recipient  of  honorary 
degrees  and  citations  which  you  ought  to 
take  time  to  read  and  note.  Vice  Admiral 
Boone  had  two  great  avocations  to  which  he 
was  devoted— Mercersburg  Academy  and  the 
National  Presbyterian  Church  which  he  has 
loved  and  served  for  more  than  40  years 

At  Mercersburg,  which  had  Its  origin  as  a 
Church  school,  he  served  as  »  member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  for  36  years— President  of 
the  Board  for  a  decade,  President  of 
the  General  Alumni  Association.  1927-41.  In 
appreciation  for  their  distinguished  alum- 
nus,  one  of  the  principal  buBdings  was  dedi- 
cated as  Boone  Hall. 


In  this  congregaUon  tar  aU  these  years  he 
has  been  loved  and  admired  for  his  genuine 
Christian    piety,    selfless    service    and    wUe 
sutesmanshlp.    He    has    smred    numerous 
terms  as  a  Ruling  Elder,  six  years  as  a  Trus 
tee,  of  which  board  he  was  Vice  President 
In   1930  the  General  Assembly  elected  him 
to    membership    on    the    Katlonal    Capital 
Presbyterian  Commission,  vhlch  In  1927  in- 
coriwrated  the  National  PreBbyterlan  Church 
and  began  the  process  by  which  the  National 
Presbytertan  Church  became  a  reality    of 
that  distinguished  group  on  the  Commission 
he  Is  today  the  s(4e  survivor. 

After  he  left  the  White  House  In  the  1930s 
he  and  Mrs.  Boone  were  my  parishioners  in 
LaJoUa,  and  when  we  were  separated  In  the 
mUltary  service  he  remained  a  friend  and 
counselor  as  he  has  been  here— a  total  of 
nearly  40  years.  One  year  before  Pearl  Harbor 
when  I  had  resigned  my  oivUUn  pariah  in 
order  to  exercise  the  comialaslon  I  had  re- 
ceived as  Army  Chaplain  In  1930  he  closed  a 
letter  by  saying: 

"You  have  entered  on  a  great  adventure  in 
the  military  and  have  bur»ed  your  bridges 
behind  you.  With  the  International  situation 
as  uncertain  as  It  Is  and  at  your  age  and 
with  the  great  challenge  before  you  to  serve 
your  country  as  a  mUitary  entity,  I  feel  that 
you  have  done  the  wise  and  the  right  thing 
In  relinquishing  your  pastomte.  We  can  only 
act  on  the  future  by  meeting  the  present  as 
our  conscience  dictates,  not  looking  too  far 
ahead,  but  facing  the  future  with  a  deter- 
mined  faith". 

This  was  more  than  sound  covmsel  for  me 
It  was  the  witness  of  his  o»n  life— a  sound 
faith. 

His  highest  citation  came  last  Tuesday 
morning  wben  he  slipped  over  Into  life  on 
the  other  side,  and  the  King  of  Kings  and 
Lord  of  Lords  conferred  the  accolade. 

"WeU  done — good  and  faithfiU  servant"— 
Amen. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  CURRENT  FARM 
PRICES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
month,  at  a  televised  news  conference  in 
Houston.  Tex.,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  told  the  American  people 
that  "Farmers  have  never  had  it  so 
good." 

Since  then,  many  Missouri  farmers 
have  sent  us  indignant  letters  asking 
where  they  could  get  the  $14  a  bushel  for 
soybeans  mentioned  by  the  President 
Most  of  them  wrote  they  had  sold  their 
beans  last  fall  for  less  than  half  the  price 
reported  by  the  President. 

Missouri  farmers  also  wrote  they  re- 
ceived $2.85  a  bushel  for  com  at  harvest 
tune,  and  asked  where  they  could  get  the 
$5  a  bushel  mentioned  by  the  President- 
also,  where  they  could  sel  their  wheat 
for  $7  a  bushel.  | 

,  Beef  and  milk  producers  write: 

If  we  are  doing  so  well  on  cattle,  why  are 
we  getting  25  pecent  less  per  hundred  and 
losing  $125  to  »200  a  head;  and  why  are  so 
many  dairy  farmers  selling  their  herds  for 
slaughter. 

An  editorial  in  the  AprU  issue  of  To- 
day's Farmer  magazine  reports  that  the 
"Highest  cash  price  ever  paid  for  soy- 
beans was  $12.27  per  bushel  on  June  5, 
1973.  And  that  was  not  at  a  coimtry 
elevator." 

The  editorial  also  cites  a  recent  De- 
partment   of    Agriculture    study    that 
shows  that  farmers  had  more  purchas- 
ing power  during  each  of  the  years  from 


1942 
1973. 


through   1948  than  they  had  in 
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Inflation,  which  is  eroding  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  all  Americans,  has  been 
particularly  severe  on  the  people  of  agri- 
culture. As  examples,  the  price  of  barb 
wire  has  increased  60  percent,  that  of 
gasoline  50  percent  since  December,  the 
cost  of  fertilizer  has  doubled  since  Octo- 
ber, and  in  some  areas  the  price  of  pro- 
pane has  increased  as  much  as  500  per- 
cent since  last  summer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial from  Today's  Fanner  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farmebs  Have  Had  It  Bettee 

"Farmers  have  never  had  it  so  good."  Presi- 
dent Nixon  declared  last  month  in  Houston. 
Tex.  Millions  of  tv  viewers,  no  doubt,  believed 
that  the  President  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about. 

But  not  the  cattle  feeders  who've  been 
selling  steers  at  an  out-of-pocket  loss  of 
$100  or  more  per  head. 

And  not  the  milk  producers  who  are  being 
squeezed  out  of  dalrytag  by  subsidized  im- 
ports of  dry  milk  and  cheese. 

Not  even  the  soybean  producers — of  whom 
not  one  has  ever  marketed  beans  for  proc- 
essing at  the  price  of  "$14  per  bushel"  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Nixon.  (Highest  cash  price  ever 
paid  for  soybeans  was  $12.27  per  bushel  on 
June  5,  1973.  And  that  was  not  at  a  country 
elevator.) 

True,  farm  prices  have  risen.  And  net  farm 
Income  last  year  hit  an  all-time  record  high — 
In  terms  of  dollars.  The  average  farmer  has 
handled  more  dollars  during  the  last  winter 
than  ever  before.  But  they  were  cheap 
dollars. 

What  about  purchasing  power?  That's  the 
true  measure  of  how  well  farmers  are  doing. 
It's  revealed  In  a  tJSDA  study — which,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  does  not  seem  to  get 
much  attention. 

Purchasing  power  of  dollars  earned  from 
farming  last  year  was  greater  than  in  the 
recent  years  preceding.  But  it  was  no  record- 
breaker. 

In  fact,  the  USDA  study  shows  that  farm- 
ers had  more  purchasing  power  durmg  each 
of  the  years  from  1942  through  1948  than 
they  had  in  1973.  And  with  present  price 
trends,  that's  sure  to  be  true  for  1974. 

So  let's  keep  the  record  straight.  True, 
farmers  have  had  it  worse.  But  they've  also 
had  it  better.  With  inflation,  cheap  dollars 
and  climbing  costs,  farmers  still  have  prob- 
lems— serious  problems  of  survival.  And 
those  problems  wlU  not  go  away.  Just  because 
the  President  of  the  United  States  says  that 
all  is  well. 


NEBRASKA  REPUBLICAN  FOUNDERS' 
DAY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  former 
Member  of  this  body,  Mr.  Fred  A.  Seaton 
of  Hastings,  Nebr.,  died  on  the  16th  day 
of  January  1974.  He  was  one  of 
Nebraska's  leading  citizens  and  he  had  a 
long  record  in  public  service. 

At  the  Annual  Nebraska  Republican 
Founders'  Day  held  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.  On 
April  6,  1974.  The  Honorable  Val  Peter- 
son, distinguished  former  Governor  of 
Nebraska  and  former  Ambassador  to 
Denmark  and  Finland,  paid  a  much  de- 
served tribute  to  Mr.  Seaton.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Governor  Peterson's 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


Tribute  by  Val  Peterson  to  Freoebick 
Andrew  Seaton,  Nebraska  Republican 
Pounders'  Day 

Born  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  raised  to 
Kansas,  Fred  Seaton  adopted  Nebraska  in  the 
days  of  depression,  drought  and  dust  and 
over  the  years  became  cherished  by  Nebraska 
as  one  of  her  very  own. 

Fred  was  above  all  a  top  flight  newspaper- 
man. He  loved  good  writing  and  speech. 
Fractured  English  caused  him  to  shudder.  He 
saluted  the  reporter  who  dug  out  the  facts, 
presented  them  to  orderly  and  concise  man- 
ner and  with  objectivity.  He  knew  that  a 
democracy  cannot  survive  without  a  vigor- 
ous, a  fair  and  free  press.  Newsmen  who 
slanted,  twisted,  sensationalized  and  dis- 
torted the  news  had  his  contempt. 

Seaton  was  a  politician  s  politician.  He  had 
a  sharp  sense  of  political  strategy  and  many 
went  to  him  for  political  advice.  He  was  con- 
fidant and  friend  to  two  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  Dwight  Elsenhower  and 
Richard  Nixon,  as  well  a«cecretary  to  a  great 
Kansan,  Governor  Alfred  Landon,  who  in 
1936  faced  the  invincible  FDR. 

Fred  Seaton  held  many  responsible  posi- 
tions to  government.  He  served  as  State  sen- 
ator. U.S.  Senator.  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  deputy  assistant  to  the  President. 
As  Secretary  of  Interior  he  had  responsibili- 
ties throughout  the  matoland,  the  Caribbean 
and  the  Pacific.  He.  too.  represented  the 
President  on  several  foreign  assignments. 
Secretary  of  Interior  was  his  highest  title, 
but  the  Job  he  cherished  above  all,  was  as  a 
member  of  President  Elsenhower's  staff.  The 
White  House,  he  felt  was  here  the  action  and 
power  are  found. 

Fred  Seaton  was  scrupulously  honest  in 
business,  government  and  IntellectuaUy  and 
no  one  who  accepted  hU  counsel  became  to- 
volved  in  slippery,  bhoddy  or  shady  activities. 
His  brand  of  honesty  was  and  is  absolutely 
essential  in  government.  Thank  God  It  Is 
more  widely  present  to  government  than 
many  believe. 

Fred  knew  that  the  political  party  is  the 
best  device  yet  found  to  permit  the  people 
to  express  their  wishes  in  governmental  mat- 
ters— the  selection  of  leaders  and  the  formu- 
lation of  policies.  He  respected  our  political 
system  and  the  men  who  served  in  It  while 
always  ready  to  Join  in  efforts  to  Improve 
the  system  and  the  practitioners. 

Fred,  whose  life  was  much  too  brief,  was 
highly  active  to  the  Republican  Party  for 
forty-two  years.  It  is  fitting  that  at  this 
Republican  founders'  day  gathering  we  re- 
member his  valued  services  to  this  organiza- 
tion and  his  many  contributions  to  our  State 
and  Nation. 


GENERAL  EDUCATION  PROVISIONS 
ACT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
particularly  pleased  to  see  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  12253  approved  on 
Thursday,  for  it  contains  the  essence  of 
two  bills  I  introduced  last  year  and  this 
year. 

On  September  24  of  last  year.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  eUminate  the  "needs 
test"  in  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  for  college  students  from  fam- 
ilies earning  less  than  $15,000  a  year. 
The  so-called  needs  test,  unwisely  in- 
cluded in  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972,  required  students  applying  for 
guar^teed  loans  to  make  a  complete  dis- 
closure of  their  family  assets  to  receive 
a  guaranteed  loan. 

Distortions  immediately  developed, 
and  the  number  of  student  loans  fell 
dramatically.  This  was  largely  because  a 


"means  test"  can  be  deceptive;  it  can 
be  blind  to  whether  a  family  holds  liquid 
or  nonliquid  assets,  family  need  in  a  re- 
strictive and  arbitrary  way,  cutting  stu- 
dents out  of  the  program  who  had  been 
in  before. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  must  give 
the  poor  a  priority  in  student  aid  pro- 
grams, but  we  cannot  overlook  those  of 
moderate  income,  who  are  victims  of 
inflation  and  of  the  severe  rise  in  college 
costs.  Too  often  in  our  aid  programs  we 
neglect  to  the  moderate  income  Ameri- 
can, who  has  been  heavily  burdened  by 
State  and  local  taxation  and  rising  prices. 
These  neglected  Americans  become  more 
resentful  and  direct  their  resentment 
against  the  poor  and  the  Government. 
What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  there  must 
be  a  more  equitable  sharing  of  costs  and 
benefits  in  these  programs,  while  main- 
taining our  concern  for  the  poor. 

The  provision  in  the  conference  bUl 
eliminates  the  "needs  test"  for  loans 
up  to  $2,000  in  families  with  $15,000  in 
income.  That  is  a  very  significant  step, 
and  I  applaud  the  Conferees  for  their 
action. 

The  second  part  of  H.R.  12253  con- 
tains the  thrust  of  S.  2907,  which  I  in- 
troduced in  January  of  this  year.  It  al- 
lows local  school  districts  to  carry  over 
unexpected  education  fimds  from  this 
fiscal  year  and  fiscal  1973  into  the  fol- 
lowing fiscal  year. 

If  we  are  to  give  our  local  school  ad- 
ministrators some  degree  of  confidence 
that  they  can  expend  Federal  funds 
wisely,  this  provision  is  essential.  We 
recently  had  substantial  fiscal  1973  ed- 
ucation funds  released,  which  had  for- 
merly been  impounded.  In  addition, 
school  districts  have  not  expended  all  of 
their  fiscal  1974  funds.  This  provision, 
allowing  them  to  carry  over  these  funds 
until  next  year,  assures  that  these  funds 
will  not  be  spent  in  a  hasty  and  careless 
manner. 

I  believe  we  must  work  beyond  this 
provision  to  assure  forward  funding  of 
education  programs  so  that  our  school 
administrators  can  engage  in  effective, 
long-range  planning.  For  too  long  they 
have  lived  with  imcertainty,  not  knowing 
the  thrust  or  the  amount  of  Federal 
funds  they  can  expect.  It  is  time  that  we 
remedy  this  situatiCHi  and  introduce  a 
degree  of  certainty  into  our  Federal  ed- 
ucation programs. 

I  commend  the  conferees  for  this  bill, 
and  I  urge  the  President  to  act  swiftly 
to  sign  it  into  law. 


EXIMBANK  SOVIET  LOAN  POLICY 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  statement 
I  made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Finance  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  to- 
gether with  attachments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExiMBANK  Soviet  Loan  Policy 

I  ^predate  the  opportunity  to  testify  to- 
day before  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Ftoance  of  the  Banktog,  Housing  and 
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Urban  Affaln  Committee  concerning  current 
lending  proceduraa  or  the  Kxport-Import 
Bank.  Uy  teetUnony  wlU  deal  with  five  basic 
areas:  (1)  requirementa  of  existing  law;  (3) 
element*  of  VS.  national  Interest;  (3)  Im- 
pact of  compliance  with  existing  law;  (4) 
roles  of  Congress  and  Executive;  and  (6) 
recommendations  for  action. 

1.  JteqviremenU  of  Existing  Law.  Section 

3(b)(2)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  1946, 

as  amended.  12  Va.C.  635(b)(2),  provides: 

"The  Bank  In  the  exercise  of  its  functions 

shall  not  guarantee.  Insure,  or  extend  credit, 

or  participate  In  any  extension  of  credit 

"(A)  In  connection  with  the  purchase  or 
lease  of  any  product  by  a  Communist  coun- 
try (M  defined  In  section  2370(f)  of  Title  22) , 
or  agency  or  national  thereof,  or 

"(B)  In  connection  with  the  purchase  or 
lease  of  any  product  by  any  other  foreign 
coimtry,  or  agency,  or  national  thereof.  U 
the  product  to  be  purchased  or  leased  by 
such  other  country,  agency,  or  national  is,  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Bank,  principally  for 
use  m,  or  sale  or  lease  to,  a  Communist 
country  (as  so  defined) , 

"except  tiiat  the  prohibitions  contained  In 
this  paragraph  shaU  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
any  transaction  which  the  President  deter- 
mines would  be  In  the  national  Interest  if 
he  reports  that  determination  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Bepresentatlves  within  thirty 
days  after  making  the  same." 

As  you  know,  on  January  31.  1974,  I  re- 
quested the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  to  determine  whether  this 
provision  required  an  individual  Presidential 
determination  of  national  interest,  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  for  each  RTimhoT^ir  trans- 
action with  a  Communist  country.  The 
ComptroUer  General,  in  ruling  B-178205 
dated  March  8,  1974.  agreed  with  my  conten- 
Uon  that  such  indivMtial  Presidential  deter- 
minatloDs,  foe  each  transaction,  were  re- 
quired. On  March  11.  the  Bank  auspended  all 
loan  transaction  with  Communist  countries 
untu  March  22,  when  it  resumed  such  trans- 
actions in  accordance  with  its  prior  practice. 
The  basis  of  resumpOon  was  an  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  Oeneral.  dated  March  21,  1974, 
to  the  effect  that  the  prior  practice  of  issuing 
blanket  PreaidenUal  determinations,  for  each 
country,  was  consistent  with  existing  law. 

I  know  ComptroUer  General  Staats  has 
ably  defended  the  merits  of  his  riUlng  be- 
fore this  Subconunlttee,  and  I  have  included 
his  fuU  opinion  as  an  exhibit  to  this  testi- 
mony. I  fully  support  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's position,  and.  without  dweUing  at 
length  on  the  legal  arguments,  I  would  sim- 
ply like  to  reaponJ  to  what  aeems  to  be  the 
central  thrust  of  the  Attorney  General's 
opinion.  l.e..  that  blanket  Preeldentlal  na- 
tional Interest  determinations,  by  country 
are  legal,  despite  expUclt  statutory  language 
to  the  contrary,  simply  because  Congress 
never  objected  to  the  practice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  la  no  such  principle 
of  law.  An  act  which  Is  illegal  the  flrst  time 
is  also  Ulegal  the  second  Ume  and  the  tenth 
time  and  so  on,  unless  the  law  is  changed 
According  to  the  Attorney  General's  reason- 
ing, a  transaction  could  apparently  be  100% 
Illegal  the  flrst  time,  but  only  80%  iUegal 
the  second  time,  and  maybe  60%  illegal  the 
fifth  time,  unUl  flnaUy.  by  magic,  it  becomes 
100%  legal.  And  this  magic  transformation 
implies  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  occurs  solely 
because  Congress— which  has  no  Constitu- 
tional law  enforcement  authority— failed  to 
act  to  enforce  the  law. 

1  submit  that  this  new  principle  of  stat- 
utory interpretation— the  notion  that  Con- 
gressional faUure  to  enforce  a  specific  legal 
provision  can  reverse  the  meaning  of  that 
provision— has  far-reaching  and  serious  im- 
pUcatlona.  impllcatiooa  that  challenge  the 
hUtorle  leglalattre  rola  of  Oongreas.  Even  if 
we  accept,  for  piiipuxw  of  argument,  the 
queatiMuble  legal  theory  of  ratlflcatlons  by 
inaction,  the  legislative  history  of  the  Ex- 


port-Import Bank  Act  dots  not  support  tfte~, 
conclusion  that  Congress,  by  inaction,  has 
accepted  the  blanket  country-by-country  de- 
termination of  national  interest.  To  the  con- 
trary, debate  clearly  indicates  the  insistence 
of  Congress  that  ".  .  .  if,  for  example,  there 
are  20  such  determinations,  the  President 
wUl  report  20  different  tjmes."  (109  Conjt 
Rec.  25416-17).  * 

In  sununary,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the 
current  law  clearly  requires  an  individual 
Presidential  determination  of  national  Inter- 
est, for  each  Eximbank  transaction  with  a 
Communist  country.  In  thf  latter  part  of  my 
testimony  I  wUl  suggest  appropriate  remedies 
to  end  the  current  Bank  practices  which  are 
contrary  to  law.  But  at  this  point.  I  would 
hope  my  testimony  has  dearly  estabUshed 
that  blanket  national  interest  determina- 
tions, by  country,  have  not  been  unanimously 
accepted  by  a  passive  Congress.  I  am  opposed 
to  past  Eximbank  practice.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  Bank  operating  in  defiance  of  the  law. 
and  I  wUl  continue  to  seek  legislative  action 
to  end  this  practice. 

2.  EUments  of  U.S.  National  Interest.  Some 
might  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  the  Pres- 
idential determination  of  national  interest 
is  so  important.  After  all,  under  existing  law 
U  the  President  did  Issue  a  determination  of 
national  Interest  for  each  transaction,  as  re- 
quired, the  Congress  would  have  no  veto 
power,  and  so  Bank  business  could  continue 
as  usual.  So  this  might  appear  at  flrst  glance 
to  be  an  argument  about  form,  not  substance. 
Nothing  coiUd  be  more  Incorrect.  The  Pres- 
idential determination  of  national  Interest  is 
vlrtuaUy  the  only  substantive  guarantee 
which  Insures  that  Eximbank  transactions 
with  Communist  countries  are  not  detri- 
mental to  our  national  Interest.  I  have  no 
general  objectlMi  to  East-West  trade  of  non- 
strateglc  items,  which  are  »ot  in  short  sup- 
ply here.  I  do  not  oppose  seUlng  trucks  to 
Pound  or  trains  to  YugoslavU.  But  I  do  op- 
pose the  notion  that  a  single  Presidential 
determination  can  establish,  years  In  ad- 
vance, that  it  WlU  be  In  oqr  national  inter- 
est to  finance  not  only  trucks  and  trains,  but 
also  computer  technology  and  energy'  ex- 
ploration in  Communist  countries. 

The  Eximbank  is  intended  to  assist  Amer- 
ican industry  in  competing  internationally 
particularly  against  foreign  State-subsidized 
industries.  The  underlying  assumption  has 
been  that  since  this  country  has  unlimited 
capacity  to  produce  goods  for  export,  ex- 
ports should  be  encouraged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  this  historical 
assumption  is  valid  in  1974,  and  I  would  hope 
these  hearings  wUl  explore  our  new  situa- 
tion. Instead  of  having  unlimited  export  ca- 
pacity, we  now  have  massive  shortages  here 
in  this  country.  Steel,  petroehemicals,  fertil- 
izer, wheat— these  items  are  only  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg.  In  these  circumstances,  the  whole 
concept  of  Eximbank  export  subsidies  should 
be  reviewed.  But  whUe  that  review  is  taking 
place,  we  should  insure  that  additional  ex- 
ports of  scarce  items  are  not  subsidized- 
these  scarcities  did  not  exist  in  1972  when 
the  President  issued  his  blanket  national 
interest  determination,  and  that  determina- 
tion Is  clearly  Invalid  today. 

I  beUeve  the  proposed  Russian  energy  in- 
vestments are  particularly  contrary  to  our 
national  Interest.  On  March  24.  1974,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  carried  an  article  by 
Donald  L.  Bartlett  and  James  B.  Steele  en- 
titled "Oil  Firms  Drilling  Abroad— Skip  U.S  " 
This  article,  which  I  offer  as  an  exhibit  to  my 
testhnony.  describes  how  major  oil  companies 
are  pursiiing  foreign  oil  exploration,  while 
'".  .  .  the  niunber  of  rigs  drUllng  for  oU  in 
the  Oulf  of  Mexico  off  Louisiana- the  na- 
tion's major  offshore  oil  pro«uclng  region- 
Is  the  lowest  it's  been  in  years  and  the 
amoimt  of  oil  produced  there  daily  is  de- 
cUning."  The  article  disclosee  that  the  fed- 
eral oU  resenrea  under  lease  from  which  no 
oil  Is  being  produced  are  currently  at  a  seven- 
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year  high.  And  Industry  officials  explain  the 
reduction  in  domestic  energy  production  by 
saying  there  are  not  enough  oU  driUing  rigs 
Not  enough  rigs,  for  American  energy  explo- 
ration. Mr.  Chairman — and  yet  the  Eximbank 
is  presenUy  considering  a  »49.5  miUlon  appU- 
catlon  for  energy  exploration  In  the  Yakutsk 
area  of  Eastern  Siberia. 

After  the  Yakutsk  deal,  the  next  7%  Amer- 
ican investment  in  Soviet  energy  on  the 
agenda  is  the  $7.6  bUlion  North  Star  project 
Of  this  total,  American  capital  will  account 
for  about  $6  billion  of  the  total,  with  the 
Eximbank  once  again  taking  the  lead.  Pro- 
ponents of  the  North  Star  Investment  argue 
that  the  Russian  natural  gaa  reserves  are  so 
vast  It  does  not  make  sense  to  pursue  energy 
exploration  anywhere  else. 

But  proponents  of  this  deal  do  not  talk 
much  about  the  security  of  this  Siberian  in- 
vestment—perhaps because  in  large  measure 
it  would  be  an  Investment  by  American  tax- 
payers, with  limited  corporate  exposure.  They 
do  not  talk  about  the  official  Russian  efforts 
to  continue  the  Arab  oU  embargo  after  the 
Arabs  had  decided  to  end  It.  They  do  not  talk 
about  the  recent  Russian  energy  price  hikes 
to  Finland,  or  the  Russian  oil  cut-off  against 
West  Gennany.  Indeed,  in  tlte  brochure  de- 
scribing this  deal,  under  the  headmg  "Secu- 
rity of  Supply"  the  only  reassurance  is  that 
the  energy  involved  will  account  for  only  .6% 
of  total  1980  U.S.  energy  requirements. 

There  is  no  response  to  the  recent  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  entitled  "Moscow's  Hand 
on  the  Pump,"  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 
"The  Soviet  Union  has  ma«e  a  good  thing 
In  the  past  about  being  a  fair  and  reUable 
tradii.^  partner.  This  reputation  has  served 
it  well,  the  Economist  recently  noted,  in 
Inducing  West  Europeans  to  deliver  large 
quantities  of  steel  pipe  and  other  equip- 
ment, against  promises  to  be  paid  In  futxire 
oil  or  gas.  Yet  in  the  Finnish  case,  the  Rus- 
sians Jacked  their  prices  throxigh  the  roof. 
With  Germany,  they  simply  stopped  deliv- 
ering for  a  while  and  thea  resumed  the 
flow  but,  again,  at  much  higher  prices.  In 
brief,  neither  on  the  supply  front  nor  the 
price  front  have  they  treated  their  tradi- 
tional customers  well— customers  with  whom 
they  have  no  outstanding  political  differ- 
ences, moreover.  If  the  Rusaians  began  to 
run  short  of  energy  themselves,  as  many 
foreign  experts  expect  they  will,  would  they 
fulfill  their  contracts  for  export  sales?  These 
are  matters  which  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  United  States'  own  delil>era- 
tions  on  the  advisability  of  making  large 
long-range  Investments  In  Soviet  gas  and 
oil." 


There  Is  no  response  to  tbe  New  York 
Times  editorial  of  March  14,  1974,  which 
states: 

"Strongly  championed  by  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger,  the  Siberian  natural  gas  projects 
have  become  a  symbol  of  ti»e  Administra- 
tion's policy  of  detente.  But  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Soviet  Interest  In  detente  has 
been  cast  Increasingly  in  doubt  by  Moscow's 
attitudes  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 
However  valuable  a  mood  of  reduced  ten- 
sions between  the  two  superpowers,  politi- 
cal atmosphere  is  not  somethli^  to  be  bought 
by  economic  transactions  that  cannot  be 
Justified  on  their  own  merits.  The  Siberian 
natural  gas  development  has  yet  to  pass  this 
test." 

Until  we  have  answers  to  those  questions. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  Ironclad  assurances  of 
security,  the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  served  by  admbank  sub- 
sidy of  Siberian  energy  devel(^ment. 

3.  Impact  of  Compliance  With  Existing 
Law.  In  view  of  these  clear  quesUons  erf  na- 
tional Interest,  1  am  frankly  at  a  loas  to 
understand  why  the  Eximbank  so  stubbornly 
resists  compliance  with  existing  law.  It  is 
useful,  therefore,  to  consider  exactly  what 
such  compliance  would  entail. 
At  present,   every  thirty  days  the   Exlm- 
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bank  submits  to  the  appropriate  Conunlt- 
tees  of  Congress  a  list  of  all  of  its  transac- 
tions with  Communist  countries.  This  list 
Is  normally  a  simple  one-page  document. 
To  comply  vrtth  existing  law,  the  Bank 
would  simply  be  required  to  forward  this 
same  list  to  Congress  by  way  of  the  White 
House,  where  the  President  would  certify 
that  the  listed  transactions  are  In  the  na- 
tional interest.  There  would  be  no  delay, 
no  Congressional  veto  power,  no  bureau- 
cratic nightmare. 

But  there  would  be  one  vital  new  element. 
If  the  law  were  followed  In  this  fashion, 
the  Congress — and  the  American  people — 
would  have  the  benefit  of  the  President's 
personal  certification  that  the  listed  trans- 
actions are  transactions  deserving  of  U.S. 
Govermnent  support.  Why  does  the  Exim- 
bank resist  this?  Why  does  the  President 
not  do  this  voluntarily,  without  additional 
legislation?  I  do  not  know  the  answers  to 
these  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  do 
*Rnow  we  are  now  living  with  the  shortages 
and  high  prices  resulting  from  the  Russian 
wheat  deal,  and  I  submit  we  no  longer  can 
afford  the  luxury  of  lax  practices  which 
could  lead  to  a  Russian  energy  deal. 

The  Eximbank  is  intended  to  encourage 
exports.  The  bankers  there — quite  properly — 
are  advocates  of  expanded  American  exports, 
in  all  areas.  To  permit  these  advocates  to 
determine  our  national  interest  is  about 
like  letting  the  District  Attorney  be  the  final 
Judge  of  guilt  or  innocence,  and  that  sim- 
ply does  not  make  sense  to  me. 

4.  Roles  of  Congress  and  Executive.  Recent 
Eximbank  transactions  do  not  make  sense 
to  my  constituents  either.  At  the  height  of 
the  Arab  oil  embargo,  for  example,  the  Ex- 
imbank loaned  $100  million,  at  6  To  interest, 
to  five  of  the  Arab  countries  embargoing  us. 
The  purpose?  To  finance  the  Su-Med  pipe- 
line, to  ship  Mideast  oil  to  Western  Europe, 
-Knot  to  the  United  States — ^with  big  profits 
for  the  Arab  countries  embargoing  us.  Ap- 
parently the  Eximbank  notion  of  national 
interest  is  American  imperialism  in  reverse: 
Instead  of  fiexlng  our  economic  muscle  over- 
seas, we  now  reward  those  nations  which 
nationalize  our  Industries  and  cut  off  our 
energy,  with  $100  muiion  loans  at  6%  Inter- 
est. The  Eximbank  concedes  that  Egypt  has 
defaulted  on  prior  loans,  but  now  says  the 
Su-Med  loan  had  been  "approved"  but  not 
"closed,"  pending  negotiation  of  satisfactory 
security  to  insure  repayment  by  Egypt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  outrageous.  The 
hard-pressed  taxpayers  in  my  State  do  not 
want  to  be  left  with  some  technical  legal 
right  to  foreclose  a  pipeline  mortgage  in  the 
Egyptian  desert.  The  argument  was  If  we 
didn't  finance  the  Su-Med  pipeline  the 
Russians  would,  and  yet  now  the  Eximbank 
claims  the  Russians  lack  sufficient  hard  cur- 
rency to  finance  their  own  pipeline.  I'm 
tired  of  hearing  we  must  do  this  deal  or  that 
deal  against  our  national  interest,  because 
if  we  don't,  the  Russians  will.  My  wmstltu- 
ents  don't  accept  that  reasoning,  and  I  don't 
accept  It,  and  I  can  tell  you  today  that  the 
American  people  would  not  finance  that 
Su-Med  pipeline  if  the  Eximbank  had  con- 
sulted them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  but  I  thuik 
the  point  lias  been  made.  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  know  it's  against  our  national 
interest  to  subsidize  these  deals,  and  I  think 
a  majority  of  Congressmen  and  Senators 
know  it.  The  question  Is,  what  are  we  going 
to  do  about  It? 

The  answer  to  that  should  be  clear.  The 
Comptroller  General  is  the  lawyer  for  Con- 
gress, and  his  ruling  was  totally  unambigu- 
ous. Yet  his  ruling  Is  presently  being  Ignored 
by  the  Executive  Branch.  I  can  understand 
why  the  polls  show  public  respect  for  Con- 
gress at  an  all-time  low.  I  can  understand 
why  we  hear  about  the  lazy.  Indecisive,  Inept 
Congress.  If  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  willing  to  sit  back  and  let  the  Ex- 


imbank resume  business  as  usual,  in  open 
defiance  of  the  law  and  the  Comptroller 
General,  then  I  submit  this  criticism  is  Justi- 
fied, this  disrespect  is  deserved. 

The  underlying  Issue  Is  not  how  we  struc- 
ture our  International  trade  policy,  although 
that  is  Important.  The  imderlylng  Issue  Is 
whether  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  the  courage  and  the  will  to  make  an 
Executive  Branch  agency  obey  the  law,  and 
tliat  is  the  issue  which  will  make — or 
break — the  reputation  of  Congress  with  the 
American  people. 

5.  Recommendations  for  Action.  I  have  In- 
troduced two  proposals  to  deal  with  this  sit- 
uation. Pu^t.  S.  3229,  the  Soviet  Energy  In- 
vestment Prohibition  Act,  would  absolutely 
prohibit  any  U.S.  Government-supported  in- 
vestment in  energy  exploration  or  production 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Senators  Rlbicoff,  Dom- 
inlck  and  Scott  of  Virginia  have  Joined  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  measure,  and  I  would  hope 
this  Subcommittee  would  consider  adding  my 
bill  as  an  amendment  to  the  basic  Export- 
Import  Bank  authority. 

Second,  I  have  advised  my  colleagues  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  my  Intention  to 
introduce.  In  Committee,  an  amendment  to 
the  Second  Supplemental  Appropriations  bill 
which  will  prohibit  the  Eximbank  from  obli- 
gating or  expending  any  funds,  for  program 
or  admini.<itrative  expenses,  until  the  Bank 
compiles  with  the  Comptroller  General's 
ruling  with  regard  to  Section  2(b)  (2)  loans. 
I  Intend  to  push  for  action  on  this  measure, 
to  msure  that  existing  law  is  complied  with 
whUe  your  Committee's  consideration  of  the 
basic  Bank  authority  continues. 

Finally,  I  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
your  Committee  an  amendment  which  I  have 
prepared,  which  would  insure  that  in  the 
future,  the  vital  national  Interest  determi- 
nation will  not  be  delegated  to  anonymous 
officials  at  the  Eximbank.  I  think  this  amend- 
ment will  guarantee  that  the  President  per- 
sonally makes  the  national  Interest  determi- 
nation, and  I  would  urge  you  to  add  this  pro- 
vision to  the  basic  Bank  authority. 

Januaxt  31,  1974. 
Hon.  Elmex  B.  Staats, 

U.S.  Comptroller  General.  General  Accounting 
Office,  General  Accounting  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Comptroller  General  Statts  :  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  Export-Import  Bank 
is  presently  considering  an  application  by  the 
Soviet  Union  for  a  $49.6  mUlion  direct  loan  to 
be  Invested  In  an  energy  development  project 
in  the  Yakutsk  area  in  Eastern  Siberia.  In 
addition,  the  Soviet  Union  is  expected  to  seek 
additional    Export-Import    Bank    credits    to 
finance  the  $7.6  billion  North  Star  energy  de- 
velopment project  In  Western  Siberia. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended,  pro- 
vides that  the  Bank  ".  .  .  shall  not  guarantee, 
insure  or  extend  credit ...  in  connection  with 
the  purchase  or  lease  of  any  product  by  a 
Communist  country  .  .  .  except  ...  in  the  case 
of  any  transaction  which  the  President  de- 
termines would  be  In  the  national  Interest  if 
he  reports  that  determination  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  within  thirty 
days  after  making  the  same  [emphasis 
added]. 

It  Is  my  further  understanding  that  Presi- 
dent NUon,  by  Presidential  determination 
dated  October  18,  1972,  has  declared  it  to  be 
in  the  national  Interest  for  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  to  extend  credit  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Subsequent  to  such  Presidential  de- 
termination, the  Export-Import  Bank  has 
extended  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  In  num- 
erous transactions,  and  has  reported  such 
transactiona  to  Congress  every  30  days,  but 
no  separate  Presidential  determination  of  na- 
tional Interest  has  been  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  conneclon  with  any  of  such  transac- 
tions. 

I   would  appreciate   having   your   Investi- 


gation  and  conclusions   In  response   to   the 
following  questions: 

(1)  In  view  of  the  restrictions  contained 
in  the  Export -Import  Bank  /  ct  of  1945.  as 
amended,  has  the  Export-Import  Bank  ac'.sd 
in  compliance  with  applicable  law  in  ex- 
tending credit  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
absence  of  individual  Presidential  deter- 
minatlon.s.  submitted  to  Congress,  to  the 
effect  that  each  such  transaction  is  in  the 
national  interest? 

(2)  Regardless  of  t^e  legaUty  of  prior 
loans,  in  view  of  the  present  Anaericau  en- 
ergy crisis,  can  the  Export -Import  Bank  le- 
gally extend  credit  to  the  Soviet  Union  lor 
the  pending  Yakutsk  energy  development 
project  in  the  absence  of  the  specific  Pres- 
idential determination,  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, that  such  transaction  is  In  the  na- 
tional Interest? 

(3)  What  is  the  total  amount  of  Export- 
I.Tiport  Bank  funds  presently  outstanding 
in  loans,  guarantees  or  insurance  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  what  is  the  total  amount 
of  federal  funds  presently  conmiltted  to 
energy  research  and  development  in  the 
United  States? 

In   view    of    the    pendency    of    the    Soviet 
credit   application    with   the    Export-Import 
Bank.  I   would  appreciate  your  response   at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  S.  Schweikeh. 

U.S.  Senate. 

Comptroller  General  op 

THE  Unfted  States. 

Washington,  DC.  March  8.  1974. 
Hon.  Richard  S.  Schweiker, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Schweiker:  Your  letter  of 
January  31.  1974,  raises  several  questions 
concerning  the  participation  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  (Eximbank)  In  transactions 
Involving  the  Soviet  Union.  These  questions 
arise  primarily  in  view  of  section  2(b)  (2)  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  as 
amended,  which  prohibits  the  Bank  from 
guaranteeing,  insuring  or  extending  credits 
in  connection  with  the  purchase  or  lease  of 
any  product  by  a  Communist  country  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  any  transaction  which 
the  President  determines  would  be  in  the 
national  interest  and  so  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress. ^^ 

You  state  it  to  be  your  understanding  that 
on  October  18.  1972.  President  Nixon  deter- 
mined It  to  be  In  the  national  Interest  for 
Eximbank  to  extend  credits  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Subsequent  to  this  Presidential  de- 
termination, Eximbank  has  extended  cred- 
its to  the  Soviet  Union  in  numerous  trans- 
actions, and  the  Bank  has  reported  such 
transactions  to  the  Congress.  However,  no 
separate  determtaation  of  national  inter- 
est for  each  individual  transaction  has  been 
issued  by  the  President. 

You  also  indicate  that  Eximbank  Is  pres- 
ently considering  an  application  by  the 
Soviet  Union  for  a  $49.5  million  direct  loan 
to  be  Invested  in  an  energy  development 
project  In  the  Yakutsk  area  of  Eastern 
Siberia,  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  ex- 
pected to  .seek  additional  Eximbank  cred- 
its to  finance  a  $7.6  billion  North  Sta- 
Siberia. 

In  ccnsideration  of  the  foregoing  matters 
you  request  our  response  to  the  foUowinc 
specific  questions: 

(1)  In  view  of  the  restrictions  contained 
In  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1946  as 
amended,  has  the  Bank  acted  in  compliance 
with  applicable  law  in  extending  credit  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  absence  of  individual 
Presidential  determinations,  submitted  to 
Congress,  to  the  effect  that  each  such  trans- 
action is  in  the  national  interest? 

(2)  Regardless  of  the  legaUty  of  prior 
loans,  in  view  of  the  present  American  energy 
crisis,  can  the  Eximbank  legally  extend  credit 
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to  the  Soviet  UiUon  for  the  pending  Yakutsk 
energy  development  project  In  the  absence 
of  ft  speclflc  Presidential  determination  sub- 
mitted to  Congren,  that  such  transaction  is 
In  the  national  interest? 

(3)  What  Is  the  total  amount  of  Exlmbank 
funds  presently  outstanding  in  loans,  guar- 
antees or  InsTirance  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
what  Is  the  total  amount  of  Federal  funds 
presently  committed  to  energy  research  and 
development  in  the  United  States? 

As  you  Indicate,  the  President  ma<fe  a 
determltjfttlon  concerning  extension  of  Exlm- 
bank credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  Octo- 
ber 18.  1972.  The  full  text  of  this  determina- 
tion, as  published  at  37  PR.  22573  (Octo- 
ber 20, 1972 ),  is  as  foUows : 

"The  Wkpte  House. 
"Washington,  October  18, 1972. 
"l  hereby  determine  that  It  is  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  for  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  the  United  States  to  guarantee.  Insure, 
extend  credit  and  participate  In  the  exten- 
sion of  credit  In  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase or  lease  of  any  product  or  service  by, 
for  use  m.  or  for  sale  or  lease  to  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  In  accordance 
with  Section  2(b)(2)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended. 

"RicaARo  Nixon." 
This  determination  was  reported  to  the 
Congress  on  the  date  it  was  made.  See  Con- 
gressional Record  for  October  18.  1972, 
p.  37204  (Executive  Communication  No 
2432).  Obviously  this  document  evidences  a 
determination  that  It  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  extend  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  general  matter,  and  without  reference  to 
any  particular  transaction  or  transactions 

Your  first  question,  as  x)  the  validity  of 
such  a  general  dr  termination,  requires  con- 
sideration of  the  legialatlv)  history  of  sec- 
Uon  2(b)(2)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
and  prior  appropriation  act  provisions 

Section  2(b)  (2)  of  the  Export-Import Baik 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  12  U.S.C.  635(b)  (2) 
provides,   quoting   from   the   United   States 
Codd 

"The  Bank  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions 
shaU  not  guarantee,  insure,  or  extend  credit 
or  participate  In  any  extension  of  credit— 

"(A)  In  connection  with  the  purchase  or 
lease  of  any  product  by  a  Communist  coun- 
try (as  defined  m  secUon  2370(f)  of  Title  22) 
or  agency  or  national  thereof,  or 

"(B)  In  connection  with  the  purchase  or 
lease  of  any  product  by  any  other  foreign 
country,  or  agency,  or  national  thereof,  if  the 
product  to  be  purchased  or  leased  by  such 
other  country,  agency,  or  national  U,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Bank,  principally  for  use 
in.  or  sale  or  lease  to.  a  Communist  country 
(as  so  defined).  ' 

"except  that  the  prohibitions  contained  in 
thU  paragraph  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
any  transaction  which  the  President  deter- 
mines  would  be  In  the  national  Interest  if 
he  reports  that  determlnfttlon  to  the  Senate 
and  ^uae  of  RepreeenUtlves  within  thirty 
days  after  making  the  eame."  ^ 

Th»  ftbove-quoted  provision  w«s  added  bv 
sftcUon  1(c)  of  the  act  approved  March  is 
1968,  Pub.  L.  90-267.  82  Stkt.  47.  48.  "nSe  1^ 
act  was  in  this  regard  biu^  upon  a  some- 
what similar  limitaUon  which  had  been  car- 
^      •PP'""*'^**on  »ct»  for  prior  years 

The  approprUUon  act  llmlUtlon  first  bd- 
peared  in  the  Foreign  Aid  and  Related  Agen- 
cles  Appropriation  Act.  1964.  approved  ^nu- 

lITfolio,^-  '^'-  ^  '*-"''*•  -^^  st-t-^'.Ts. 
•None  of  the  funds  made  available  because 

h  ^*  £!2!^*""  *"  "»*»  Title  shaU  ae  used 
hy  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  either  guaran- 
tee  the  payment  of  any  obligation  hereafter 
incurred  by  any  Cmnmunlst  country  fas  de- 
fined in  section  e20(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Ax:t  Of  1961.  as  amended)  or  any  agTncy 

°'JL'':^°°^  ^"*°''  °'  '°  "V  other  WTy  to 
partlclpftte  la  the  extension  of  credit  to  any 

^J^  S^^-  •"•«^- ««  Mtlonal.  in  connec- 
Uon  with  the  purchase  of  any  product  by 
such  country,  agency,  or  national,  except 
when  the  President  determines  that  such 


guarantees  would  be  in  the  national  interest 
and  reports  each  such  determination  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
within  80  days  after  such  deteirmination." 

The  same  language  was  Included  in  the 
appropriation  acts  for  1985  (78  Stat    1022) 
1966  (79  Stat.  1008).  1967  (80  Stat.  1024-25)' 
and  1968  (81  Stat.  943). 

The  appropriation  act  Ibnltatlon,  as  origi- 
nally enacted  in  1964,  represented  a  com- 
promise between  proponents  of  a  flat  pro- 
hibition against  Exlmbank  participation  in 
any  transactions  Involving  Communist  coun- 
tries, led  by  Senator  Mundt  and  Representa- 
tive Plndley.  and  those  members  who  in- 
sisted upon  according  discretion  to  the  Pres- 
ident. However,  the  legislative  history  indi- 
cates that  this  languagua  was  intended  to 
require  a  specific  Presidential  determination 
for  each  transaction  to  be  exempted  from  the 
prohibition.  Thus  Senator  Mundt  commented 
as  follows  In  a  statement  appearing  at  109 
Cong.  Rec.  25619: 

"•  •  •  The  compromise  language  which 
we  finally  developed  in  the  conference  re- 
port and  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
House  Is  a  significant  and  important  policy 
recommendation  by  Congress  and  a  firm 
expresslonal  intent.  It  contains  the  same 
specific  prohibition  against  extension  and 
guarantees  of  credit  to  the  Communist  na- 
tions contained  in  S.  2310  but  it  provides  an 
escape  clause  to  be  used  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  only— and  I  repeat  only— 
when  he  himself  finds  in  the  case  of  each 
proposed  credit  transaction  that  he  believes 
it  to  be  in  the  national  Interest  •  »  • 

"I  am  confident  there  are  many  in  Con- 
gress and  throughout  the  country— and  I  In- 
clude myself  among  them— who  will  want 
to  scrutinize  each  such  transaction  most  in- 
tently and  carefully  if  it  should  actually 
eventuate  and  be  authorized.  •  •  • 

"Thus.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  policy 
declaration  and  the  speclflc  prohibition  in 
this  matter  contained  in  the  conference  re- 
port and  by  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee  in  writ- 
ing Into  this  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill 
a  prohibition  which  can  b«  voided  only  bv 
speclflc  Presidential  action  to  be  publicly 
reported  in  each  case  within  30  days  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress." 

The  same  intent  seems  to  be  manifested 
during  House  consideration  of  the  conference 
report.  Mr.  Passman  observed : 

....   .  .pjjg  so-called  Mundt  amendment 

which  was  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  re- 
quires two  things  specifically:  The  Presi- 
dent must  determine  that  financing  such 
assistance  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  Is  nec- 
essary, and  the  President  must  report  each 
such  determination  •  •  •.      i 
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Bank  s  statutory  charter  and  does  not  need 
to  be  adopted  each  year  by  the  Congress  as  hi 
the  case  with  the  appropriation  act."  S  Rent 
No.  493,  90th  Cong..  1st  sea*,  4.  (Italics  sud- 
plied.) 

The  conference  report  Commented  with 
reference  to  the  provision  enacted: 

"The  Bank  Is  also  prohibited  from  par- 
ticipating in  credit  transactions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  purchase  or  lease  of  any  prod- 
uct by  a  Communist  country  •  .  »  except 
after  a  Presidential  determination  commu- 
nicated to  Congress  within  30  days  after  it  ia 
made,  that  the  transaction  would  be  in  the 
national  interest."  H.  Rept,  No.  1103,  90th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  4.  (Italics  supplied.) 

*  •  *  *  » 

Finally,  in  explaining  the  conference  ver- 
sion of  the  1968  legislation,  Senator  Muskle 
reiterated  that  section  2(b)(2)  was  pat- 
terned after  the  similar  Iftnltatlon  which 
had  been  carried  in  appropriation  acts.  114 
Cong.  Rec.  3836. 

Thus  the  language  of  section  2(b)  (2)  of 
the  present  act,  together  with  its  legislative 
history,  clearly  requires  a  separate  deter- 
mination for  each  transaction.  Your  first  two 
questions  are  therefore  answered  in  the  neg- 
ative. 

With  reference  to  your  third  question,  the 
materials  enclosed  herewith  indicate  the 
present  status  and  extent  of  Exlmbank  par- 
ticipation in  transactions  Involving  the 
Soviet  Union.  Finally,  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent dated  December  1,  1973,  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in- 
dicated the  foUowlng  obligations  for  Fed- 
eral energy  research  and  Oevelopment  for 
fiscal  years  1973  and  1974: 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

__  Actual  Planned 

Program  element:  1973         1974 

Conserve  energy 62.8  62.3 

Increase  domestic  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  gas.      20. 0  19  5 

Substitute  coal  for  oil 
and    gas... 88.0         167.2 

Validate  nuclear  option..     395.  8         517.  3 

Exploit  renewable  energy 
sources    82.8         123.0 


Total    640.2         889.3 

We  have  not  audited  or  vesifled  the  above 
data.  The  President's  fiscal  yaar  1975  budget 
contains   »1.6   bUlion  for  direct  energy   re- 
search and  development.  [ 
Sincerely  yours,  | 

EI.MER  a.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


*  It,  for  example,  tbere  are  20  such 
determhiatlons,  the  President  wUl  report  20 
durerent  times  •  •  V"  109  Oong.  Rec.  2541 8- 

In  response  to  an  observation  that  the 
I^esldent  had  already  in  effect  determined 
that  sales  of  wheat  and  other  agricultural 
products  to  the  Soviet  Union  were  in  the 
national  interest,  Mr.  Rhodes  stated: 

"Of  course,  the  gentleman  realizes  that  a 

^^r,  •^'''^^l^atlon  has  to  be  made  with  each 

!r^!t^*J^'*  "'''**'■  *^«  *«'"'M  of  this  amend- 
ment?" Id.  at  25418.  «^«ua 

As  noted  previously,  the  present  statutory 

90-287.  -nie  report  on  the  1968  legislation  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency noted  the  slmUar  protlslon  conUlned 
in  prior  appropriation  acts,  hut  pointed  out: 
"•  •  •  the  committee  provision  goes  be- 
yond the  exUtlng  provision  In  two  respects 
PhTit,  as  tadlcated,  it  would  require  a  deter- 
minatioH  of  national  interest  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  case  of  indirect  u  well  as  direct 
transactions  with  Communist  countries.  Sec- 
ond, the  provUlon  becomes  a  part  of  the 


(From  the  PhUadelphU  Inq^er,  Mar    24 
1974]  ,§ 

Oil  FiBMS  Drillino  ABROAiy—SKip  United 
States 

An  American  oU  company  drills  for  yet 
more  oU  in  the  Arab  sheikdom  of  Dubai. 

Two  other  American  oU  firms  explore  the 
possibility  of  developing  the  Soviet  Unions 
vast  oil  deposits. 

And  stUl  another  American  oU  company 
allocates  a  greater  percentage  of  its  explora- 
tion budget  this  year  than  last  year  to 
searching  for  oil  In  foreign  Oountrles. 

At  the  same  thne,  the  number  of  ligs 
drUling  for  oil  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off 
Louisiana— the  nation's  major  off-shore  oil 
producing  region— Is  the  lowest  it's  been  in 
years  and  the  amount  of  oU  produced  there 
dally  Is  declining. 

In  short,  despite  talk  In  Washington  about 
the  importance  of  being  self-sufficient  in  en- 
ergy, the  oU  industry  is  continuing  many  of 
the  practices  that  led  originally  to  this  coun- 
try's growing  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

MeanwhUe,  Congress  has  wr»ngled  for  the 
last  six  months  without  coming  up  with  a 
single  piece  of  legislation  to  hejp  prevent  an- 
other oil  shortage. 

Indeed,  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee last  week,  after  studying  the  forelga- 
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tax-credit  system  that  many  economists 
agree  has  encouraged  American  oil  compa- 
nies to  drill  abroad  rather  than  at  home, 
failed  to  recommend  any  significant  chaifges 
In  the  system. 

It  was  as  Congress  sat  Immobilized  and 
Americans  were  being  warned  repeatedly 
about  overdependence  on  Arab  oil  that  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Continental  Oil  Co.  announced  on 
Dec.  17  a  major  oil  strike  in  Arab  waters 
off  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  was  two  months 
after  the  start  of  the  boycott. 

Also  In  December,  Occidental  Petroleum 
Co.  announced  it  had  signed  a  35-year  agree- 
ment to  explore  for  oil  In  Libya,  the  most 
militant  and  politically  unstable  of  the  Arab 
oil  producers.  Libya  was  one  of  only  two 
Arab  countries  that  voted  a?f.lnst  lifting  the 
oil  ban  against  the  United  States  March  18. 

In  South  Vietnam,  an  area  of  almost  con- 
tlnuoixs  political  or  military  turmoil  for  dec- 
ades. Exxon  and  Mobil  are  going  forward 
with  oil  exploration  plans  on  the  South- 
east Asian  nation's  continental  shelf. 

HOTTEST  SPOT 

The  two  American  multinationals  were 
among  four  companies  awarded  concessions 
by  the  Thleu  government  last  summer  to 
search  for  oil  in  Vietnamese  coastal  waters. 
The  companies  agreed  to  pay  the  south  7iet- 
namese  a  total  of  $39  million  in  return. 

Perhaps  the  hottest  spot  for  American  oil 
companies,  but  one  that  holds  little  hope  of 
meeting  America's  needs,  remains  the  North 
Sea. 

Mounting  oil  discoveries  there,  many  by 
American  oil  companies,  will  make  the  Brit- 
ish and  Norwegians — both  now  dependent  on 
imported  oil — largely  self-sufficient  by  the 
early  1980s. 

At  the  same  time,  if  American  oil  com- 
panies continue  to  drill  abroad  rather  than 
home,  the  United  States  will  be  importing 
more  than  50  percent  of  its  oU. 

Evidence  of  the  Industry's  unchanged 
drilling  practices  is  best  seen  hi  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  off  Louisiana. 

Statistics  on  worldwide  off-shore  drilling 
operations,  published  monthly  in  Offshore 
magazine,  show  an  average  of  40  rigs  a  month 
drilling  for  oil  offshore  Louisiana  during  the 
first  three  months  of  this  year  compared  to 
52  rigs  a  year  ago,  and  55  rigs  In  that  period 
the  year  before  that. 

The  decline  comes  only  slightly  more  than 
a  year  after  the  oil  Industry  leased  an  addi- 
tional 800,000  acres  from  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment for  exploration.  The  industry  has 
leased  more  than  5  mlUlon  acres  in  the  last 
20  years. 

AVERAGE  KECORD 

But  by  the  end  of  last  year,  the  amount 
of  acreage  under  lease  on  which  no  oil  was 
being  produced  stood  at  a  seven-year  high, 
according  to  statistics  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  (USGS) . 

USGS  statistics  show  that  1 .2  million  acres 
leased  to  oil  companies  were  not  producing 
oU  or  gas  at  the  end  of  1973,  the  highest 
amount  of  non-producing  acreage  since  1966. 

With  onshore  Louisiana  production  de- 
clining by  as  much  as  10  to  15  percent  a 
month  from  a  year  ago,  additional  oil  off- 
shore production  is  needed  to  make  up  for 
the  decline. 

However,  as  already  noted  the  number  of 
offshore  rigs  U  declining,  and  so  Is  produc- 
tion. 

From  a  high  of  about  980,000  barrels  of 
crude  oU  daUy  In  1971.  Louisiana  off-shore 
production  has  now  dropped  to  about  910  000 
barrels  dally. 

"There  is  stUl  a  lot  of  unexplored  acreage 
out  there,  "  said  one  oU  industry  materials 
supplier  in  Morgan  City,  La.,  a  major  offshore 
OU  Industry  center,  in  an  Uitervlew  with  an 
Inquirer  reporter. 

"But  even  if  you  wanted  to  drUl  on  It 
you  couldn't  because  there  aren't  enoujfh 
rigs."  ^ 


SHORTAGE  OF  UGS 

When  asked  to  explain  the  drilling  decline, 
an  official  of  the  USGS,  which  oversees  drUl- 
Ing  and  production  operations  m  the  Gulf, 
gave  the  same  explanations. 

The  reason  for  the  shortage  is  because 
many  American  oil  companies  have  con- 
tracted for  rigs  to  drill  in  the  North  Sea. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  1974,  the 
number  of  rigs  at  work  in  the  North  Sea  was 
up  75  percent  over  the  same  period  a  year 
ago.  An  average  of  85  rigs  were  drlUlng  for 
oU  each  month  this  year  as  compared  to  20  a 
month  last  year  at  this  time. 

Even  more  Important,  most  of  the  rigs  in 
the  North  Sea  are  so-called  deepwater  rigs — 
capable  of  drilling  in  water  depths  up  to  600 
feet. 

Morgan  City  offshore  observers  said  much 
of  the  unexplored  acreage  under  lease  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  is  In  water  from  200  to  600 
feet  deep.  Such  a  depth  requires  deep  water 
drill  rigs  like  those  now  under  contract  to 
American  companies  in  the  North  Sea. 

In  contrast,  virtually  all  of  the  offshore 
drilling  off  Louisiana  to  date  has  been  In 
water  depths  of  100  feet  or  less. 

Even  with  the  emphasis  on  self-sufficiency 
coming  out  of  Washington,  drilling  contrac- 
tors In  Morgan  City  say  they  have  not  de- 
tected an  upturn  In  drUling  activity. 

"I  don't  think  It  has  picked  up  a  bit," 
said  the  drilling  superintendent  of  one  off- 
shore firm.  "I  don't  know  why  that  Is.  We've 
evexi  got  a  lot  of  shallow-water  rigs  idle." 

Another  drilling  contractor  said  oil  com- 
panies are  stUl  offering  more  incentives  to 
drUl  abroad  than  at  home. 

■  We  can  only  get  a  well-to-well  contract 
in  the  Gulf."  he  said.  "We  used  to  get  a  yearly 
drlUing  contract.  Now  It's  only  on  a  well-to- 
well  basis.  We  can  still  get  a  year's  contract 
If  we  want  to  send  the  rig  overseas." 

Ironically,  Foreign  Drtlllng  Contractors 
apparently  are  thinking  about  drllllnB  In  the 
Gulf. 

Norwegian  driUlng  contractors  recently 
sent  a  letter  to  the  International  Association 
of  Drilling  Contractors  (lADC)  In  Dallas, 
seeking  Information  about  U.S.  texes  and 
U.S.  restrictions  on  the  use  of  foreign  labor. 

An  lADC  official  said  several  Norwegian 
drilling  companies  are  interested  In  drilling 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  other  sections  of  the 
American  contlnentol  shelf  that  might  be 
opened  for  oil  exploration. 

The  spokesman  said  the  request  was  for- 
warded to   Federal   officials   in   Washington. 

(Prom   the   Washington   Post   Editorial. 

Mar.  29,  1974] 

Moscow's   Hand   on   the   Pump 

A  sobering  comment  on  Moscow's  reliabUlty 
as  a  supplier  of  natural  gas  and  oU  is  con- 
tained In  recent  accounts  of  Its  dealings  with 
two  veteran  customers  in  Western  Eurc^)e. 
Finland,  for  one,  found  that  the  Russians 
raised  their  price  last  fall  to  the  level  of  the 
world  prioe  set  by  the  oU  cartel.  This  added 
at  least  half  a  blUion  dollars  to  Finland's  an- 
nual energy  bUl.  But  the  price  of  the  goods 
which  the  Finns  sell  to  Russia  remained  the 
same.  So  great  was  the  shock  that  the  social- 
ist premier  of  FUUand  was  led  to  compare  the 
additional  burden,  five  per  cent  of  GNP.  to 
the  postwar  reparations  which  Moscow  im- 
posed on  the  Finns — about  two  per  cent  of 
GNP.  By  their  particular  political  dependence 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Finns  are  locked 
Into  this  one-sided  arrangement,  which  lUus- 
trates  all  too  well  the  economic  aspect  of 
"Flnlandteatlon." 

In  respect  to  West  Germanv.  the  Russians 
evidently  realized  during  the  oil  panic  last 
fall  that  they  coiUd  get  a  higher  prioe  by 
exporting  elsewhere.  So  they  slowed  and  then 
stopped  delivering  crude  oil,  though  a  con- 
tract had  been  in  force  for  more  than  15 
years.  They  had  contracted  to  deliver  3.4  mil- 
lion tons  of  crude  In  1973;  actual  deliveries 
were  2.86  mUllmi  tons.  Exploiting  Oennany's 
temporary  diiress,  the  Russians  pushed  their 


price  to  $18  a  barrel.  Veba,  the  German  oil 
buying  agency,  then  suspended  ite  contract 
with  the  RussUns.  It  was  put  back  into  ef- 
fect, at  new  higher  prices,  only  a  few  days 
ago. 

MeanwhUe.  Moscow  Radio  has  Just  felt 
compelled  to  deny  an  Iranian  newspapers 
report  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  buying  nat- 
ural gas  cheap  from  Iran  and  selling  it  dear 
in  the  West.  Even  if  the  Kremlin  wanted  to 
perpetrate  such  an  uncomradely  deed.  Mos- 
cow Radio  says.  It  couldn't  because  there  is 
no  pipeline.  But  there  Is  a  pipeline— a  fact 
which  has  to  be  set  against  Moscow  Radio's 
denial. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  made  a  good  thing  in 
the  past  about  being  a  fair  and  reliable  trad- 
ing partner.  This  reputation  has  served  it 
well,  the  Economist  recently  noted,  in  in- 
ducing West  Europeans  to  deliver  large  quan- 
tities of  steel  pipe  and  other  equipment, 
against  promises  to  be  paid  In  future  oil  or 
gas.  Yet  In  the  Finnish  case,  the  Russians 
Jacked  their  prices  through  the  roof.  With 
Germany,  they  simply  stopped  delivering  for 
a  while  and  then  resumed  the  fiow  but,  again, 
at  much  higher  prices.  In  brief,  neither  oii 
the  supply  front  nor  the  price  front  have  they 
treated  their  traditional  customers  well cus- 
tomers with  whom  they  have  no  outstanding 
political  differences,  moreover.  If  the  Rus- 
sians began  to  run  short  of  energy  them- 
selves, as  many  foreign  experts  expect  they 
wlU.  would  they  fulfill  their  contracts  for 
export  sales?  These  are  matters  which  must 
be  taken  Into  account  In  the  United  States' 
own  deliberations  on  the  advlsabUlty  of  mak- 
ing large  long-range  Investments  in  Soviet 
gas  and  oU. 

(From  the  New  York  Times  editorial.  Mar   14 
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Siberian  Gas 

The  Administration's  dubious  proposal  to 
channel  billions  of  American  Investment  dol- 
lars into  developing  the  Soviet  Union's  Si- 
berian natural  gas  fields  has  run  into  a  well- 
timed  legal  barrier.  On  political  and  strategic 
grounds,  beyond  the  technical  point  of  law 
Involved,  the  Congress  would  do  v.-ell  to  grasp 
this  unexpected  opportunity  to  subject  the 
Siberian   venture   to  harder  scrutiny. 

Acting  on  a  request  by  Senator  SchweUter, 
Republican  of  Pennsylvania,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  barred  the  Export-Import 
Bank  from  extending  credits  for  the  first  part 
of  the  project  pending  a  legally  required 
statement  from  the  White  House  that  the 
project  would  be  considered  In  the  "national 
Interest."  Without  an  initial  credit  of  $49.5 
million,  the  ambitious  Yakutsk  exploration 
plan  would  probably  die  aborning. 

The  notion  of  a  vast  Soviet-American  Joint 
venture  in  the  energy  field  had  a  certain 
superficial  attraction  when  It  was  first 
broached  two  years  ago,  both  as  a  tangible  ex- 
pression of  an  emerging  detente  and  as  a  pos- 
sible means  of  opening  promising  new  energy 
sources.         —^ 

Even  thed  there  were  skeptics,  including 
this  uewspslper.  who  questioned  the  plan's 
Justlficatlojft  on  both  technological  and  com- 
merlcal  gjttunds.  to  say  nothing  of  the  se- 
curity Implications.  With  the  passage  of 
time,  those  doubts  have  become  stronger 
than    ever. 

Vast  new  supplies  of  natural  gas  could  ad- 
mittedly provide  an  alternative  to  petroleum 
now  Imported  from  the  Middle  East,  but  this 
would  simply  be  trading  one  [>oUticaUy  un- 
reliable source  of  energy  for  another  equally 
vulnerable  to  the  policy  evolution  of  a  for- 
eign government.  It  U  "hard  to  see  the  "na- 
tional Interest"  In  pumping  an  eventual  $6 
billion,  or  much  more.  Into  developing  Soviet 
energy  sources  when  the  investment  oould  be 
well  or  better  applied  Inside  this  country. 

Strongly  championed  by  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger,  the  Siberian  natural  gas  projects 
have  become  a  symbol  of  the  Administration  s 
policy  of  d*tente.  But  the  genuineness  of  the 
Soviet  Interest  In  detente  has  been  cast  In- 
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creuingly  In  doubt  by  Uoaoow's  attitudes  In 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  However  valu- 
able a  mood  of  reduced  tensions  between  the 
two  superpowers,  political  atmosphere  Is  not 
something  to  be  bought  by  economic  trans- 
actions that  cannot  be  Justified  on  their  own 
merits.  The  Siberian  natiu-al  gas  development 
has  yet  to  pass  this  test. 

S.  3229 
A  bill  to  prohibit  Soviet  energy  mvestments 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  eusembled.  That,  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Soviet 
Energy  Investment  Prohibition  Act". 

Sec.  2.  No  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  Government 
may  directly  ot  Indirectly  provide  assistance 
to  finance  or  otherwise  promote  the  export 
of  any  commodity,  product,  or  service  from 
the  United  States  if  the  Intended  use  of  such 
commodity,  product,  or  service  involves  en- 
ergy research  and  development  or  energy  ex- 
ploration In  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

Amendment  bt  Senator  Richard  S.  ScHwra- 

Kni  TO  THK  SCCOKD  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPKO- 

pfOATiONS  Bill 

The  following  is  to  be  Inserted  at  the  ap- 
propriate place  in  the  bill : 

"Provided,  however:  That  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  none  of  the  funds 
available  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  and  subject  to  the  Limitations 
on  Program  Activity  and  Administrative  Ex- 
penses contained  in  title  V  of  Public  Law 
93-240  shall  be  avaUable  for  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure by  the  Bank  until  the  Bank  com- 
plies with  Section  2(b)<2)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  12 
UjS.C.  e36(b)(2),  in  accordance  with  ruling 
B-178205  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  dated  March  8,  1974." 

S.  — 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945  with  respect  to  the  determinations 
of  national  Interests  which  are  required 
in  connection  with  certain  transactions 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  sec- 
tion 2(b)  (2)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of   1945  is  amended   by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "A  de- 
termination made  iinder  this  paragraph  shall 
be  effective  only  if — 

"(I)  It  is  made  personally  by  the  Presi- 
dent: and 

"(U)  it  is  made  with  respect  to  a  particu- 
lar purchase  or  lease  of  a  product  in  con- 
nection with  which  the  Bank  proposes  to 
guarantee,  insure,  or  extend  credit,  or  par- 
ticipate In  an  extension  of  credit." 


THE  FIT. TRUSTER  ON  S.  3044 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
fearful  that  the  extended  debate  on  the 
campaign  reform  bill  currently  before 
the  Senate  is  doing  nothing  more  than 
further  damaging  public  confidence  in 
the  Senate. 

To  be  sure,  like  many  Members  of  the 
Senate,  I  have  a  number  of  reservations 
about  specific  provisions  of  S.  3044.  I 
would  prefer  to  see  citizens  and  voters 
maintain  a  greater  control  of  where, 
and  to  whran.  their  dollars  are  to  go, 
and  public  financing  takes  that  right 
away  from  the  American  voter. 

Nevertheless,  despite  Its  weaknesses, 
there  is  too  much  good  in  this  bill  to  keep 
it  bottled  up  any  longer  with  long- 
winded,  meuilngless  debate.  Whatever 
the  outcome.  It  is  time  to  make  up  our 
minds  and  vote. 


The  issues  are  clearly  understood  by 
Members  of  this  body,  and  I  regret  to 
say  our  constituents  are  clearly  begin- 
ning to  see  through  the  pointless  exten- 
sion of  redundant  debate.  I  have  received 
hundreds  of  letters  urging  action  on  this 
measure.  Oregonians  are  demanding  to 
know  what  the  delay  is.  They  cannot  see 
the  point  of  endless  debate — neither 
can  I. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  delay? 
Views  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  on 
both  sides  of  the  issue,  have  been  suffi- 
ciently aired.  The  rights  ©f  the  apparent 
minority  on  this  matter  have  bieen  re- 
spected, but  now  it  is  the  will  of  the 
majority  that  is  being  obstructed. 

Today,  we  are  once  again  witnessing 
the  Senate  paralyzed  by  ttie  archaic  rule 
of  the  Senate  which  allows  filibustering 
of  legislation. 

If  campaign  finance  were  the  only  is- 
sue being  considered  by  this  body  this 
session,  perhaps  we  could  excuse 
squandering  time  to  revisit  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  debate  already  heard  be- 
fore. But  our  agenda  is  crowded.  Serious 
matters  are  being  left  undecided  while 
we  sit  here  wasting  time  in  banal  de- 
bate. We  must  bring  this  issue  to  a  vote, 
now. 

We  were  elected  to  be  decisionmak- 
ers— let  us  exercise  our  mandate. 


RHODE  ISLAND  GROUP  HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Rhode 
Island  Group  Health  Association  was  the 
first  health  maintenance  organization 
established  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
Its  history  has  been  typical  of  that  of  all 
pioneering  institutions,  and  I  would  like 
to  discuss  it  briefly  today,  and  share  its 
lessons  with  my  colleagues. 

My  interest  in  RIGHA  began  as  a  re- 
sult of  my  belief  in  the  great  potential 
for  progress  which  lay  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  health  care  services.  It  holds  my 
continued  interest  because,  as  with  new 
ventures,  there  are  always  unanticipated 
problems,  costs,  and  continually  emerg- 
ing questions  about  policy  and  goals,  and 
the  way  in  which  RIGHA  has  met  these 
challenges  is,  in  itself,  aa  exciting  and 
important  story. 

When  RIGHA  started  operations,  the 
phrase  HMO  was  almost  imknown 
throughout  the  general  community  it 
wished  to  serve.  An  enormous,  and  still 
continuing  educational  effort  was  re- 
quired to  inform  people  of  the  options 
open  to  them  as  health  care  consumers. 
RIGHA  got  off  to  a  rocky  start,  both  in 
the  area  of  marketing  and  management. 
It  was  not  until  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Co.  stepped  into  the  picture,  almost  1 
year  ago  and  lent  RIGHA  management 
expertise  and  start-up  money,  that  this 
new  and  untried  system  began  to  show 
its  merits  as  a  health  care  asset.  The 
members  of  the  Rhode  Island  Group 
Health  Association  are  participating  in 
an  excithig  and  fruitful  project,  thanks 
to  the  interest  and  participation  of  the 
Prudential  and  the  Rhode  Island  AFL- 
CIO. 

Mr.  Selig  Greenberg,  the  medical  re- 
porter for  the  Providence  Journal-Eve- 
ning Bulletin,  has  recently  begun  a  broad 
study  of  the  changing  patterns  of  health 


care  in  Rhode  Island.  The  first  article 
was  titled  "Group  Health  Care:  Rhode 
Island  Seen  Leading  the  Way."  Because 
I  believe  that  the  story  of  RIGHA  is  im- 
portant and  will  be  helpful  as  we  move 
into  the  establishment  of  many  new 
HMO's,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  In  the  series 
"Health  Care  in  Transition"  by  Mr.  Selig 
Greenberg  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printeu  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

RIGHA 

The  tortuous  history  of  th«  Rhode  Island 
Group  Health  Association  (RIGHA),  ths 
states  first  group  practice  prepayment  plan 
lUustrates  graphically  both  the  difficulties' 
and  opportunities  of  this  innovative  morie  of 
delivering  medical  services. 

It  took  labor  union  leadership,  which  origi- 
nated the  program  but  has  since  turned  over 
control  to  a  community-dominated  board  of 
directors,  several  years  of  planning,  scroung- 
ing for  start-up  funds  and  eWorts  to  over- 
come the  coolness  of  the  medloBl  and  hospital 
establishments  before  actual  operations  could 
get  underway  in  June,  1971,  in  a  newly  con- 
structed ambulatory  care  oenter  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Our  Lady  of  »atima  Unit  of 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital  in  North  Providence 
Most  of  the  plan's  fuU-time  talaried  physi- 
cians had  to  be  imported  from  outside  the 
state. 

Although  RIOHA's  plans  called  for  an 
Initial  enrollment  of  6,000  subscribers  and  the 
addition  of  1,000  monthly  for  a  membership 
of  13,000  by  the  end  of  1971,  it  began  opera- 
tions with  only  1,200  membeiB  and  finished 
its  first  year  with  an  enrollment  of  about 
7.000.  After  more  than  two  and  a  half  years 
its  membership  now  stands  at  13,500. 

Since  the  plan  had  to  start  with  a  full 
complement  of  primary  physlijians  and  aux- 
Ulary  personnel,  lagging  enroBment  has  re- 
sulted in  deficit  operations.  To  date,  net  op- 
erating losses  amount  to  $1,060,000. 

The  pioneering  project  also  has  had  to 
struggle  with  plethora  of  managerial  prob- 
lems under  four  executive  directors.  Some  of 
these  problems  are  reported  to  have  been 
resolved  since  the  Prudential  lasurance  Com- 
pany came  to  the  rescue  last  April. 

Prudential,  which  is  looking  ahead  to  the 
likely  enactment  of  a  national  health  insur- 
ance law  and  wants  to  strengthen  its  posi- 
tion by  gaining  exi)erience  in  the  group  prac- 
tice prepayment  field,  has  glv«n  RIGHA  two 
$50,000  grants  and  agreed  to  lead  it  up  to  one 
minion  doUars,  of  which  $900^)00  has  so  far 
been  borrowed. 

Under  a  five-year  management  services 
contract.  Prudential  also  has  assigned  Ken- 
nett  L.  Simmons,  one  of  Its  young  executives 
as  the  plan's  executive  director  and  two  of 
Its  other  employes  to  help  in  aiGHiWajtaan- 
agement.  -3ipfc 

Aside  from  the  Prudential  loan  and  more 
than  $300,000  borrowed  in  start-up  funds 
from  a  number  of  local  and  national  labor 
organizations,  RIGHA  has  received  nearly 
$500,000  in  federal  developmant  grants.  It 
also  has  been  given  up  to  now  federal  grants 
of  $560,000  for  its  so-called  "troubled  em- 
ploye" program  for  the  early  detection  and 
treatment  of  persons  adverse^  affected  by 
alcohol  or  some  other  disruptive  condition. 

Simmons  estimates  that  RIQHA  will  reach 
the  breakeven  point  by  next  January,  when 
he  anticipates  an  enrollment  ot  about  18.500, 
the  maximum  membership  that  can  be  ac- 
commodated in  the  plan's  present  faculty. 

The  feaslbUlty  of  establishing  a  second  am- 
bulatory care  center  in  another  part  of  the 
state  is  now  being  explwed  la  the  hope  of 
obtaining  federal  aid  under  reaently  enacted 
legislation  for  such  asslstanoe  for  health 
maintenance  organizations.  A  requirement  In 
the  new  law  that  employers  of  26  or  more 
persons  must  offer  their  employes  the  alter- 
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native  of  joining  group  practice  plans  is  ex- 
pected to  help  materially  in  boosting 
RIGHA's  enroUment. 

"The  biggest  barrier  to  enrollment  la  the 
newness  of  the  concept,"  Simmons  aald. 
"Word  of  mouth  is  our  only  weapon.  If  we  can 
get  people  into  this  building  and  get  them 
adjusted  to  the  group  practice  concept, 
they'll  discover  that  our  clinic  is  more  at- 
tractive than  the  average  hospital  clinic  or 
doctor's  office.  Our  location,  which  is  not  the 
most  accessible,  has  been  the  other  major 
enrollment  barrier." 

Much  of  the  initial  resistance  to  the  novel 
setting  of  medical  care  Is  reported  to  have 
been  overcome  by  now,  and  polls  of  the  mem- 
bership have  shown  a  high  degree  of  satis- 
faction. 

State  employes,  with  2,436  subscribers, 
make  up  the  largest  RIGHA  group.  Other 
large  groups  include  1,451  Providence  mu- 
nicipal employes,  1,272  persons  enrolled 
through  the  United  Small  Business  As- 
sociates, 600  federal  employes,  590  employes 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Public  Transit  Authority, 
547  employes  of  Coming  Glass  Works  and 
460  employes  of  New  England  Telephone 
Company. 

The  acid  test  of  prepaid  group  practice 
organizations  has  been  their  success  in  re- 
ducing the  incidence  of  costly  hospitalization 
by  stressing  preventive  and  ambulatory 
services. 

RIGHA  estimates  that  last  year  it  averaged 
490  days  of  hospital  care  per  1,000  subscribers. 
This  compares  with  an  average  of  730.53  days 
of  hospitalization  per  1,000  group  subscribers 
of  Rhode  Island  Blue  Cross  in  the  latest  avail- 
able 12-month  period.  In  view  of  the  rela- 
tively small  number  of  patients  Involved,  it 
may  stiU  be  too  early  to  draw  any  definite 
conclusions  regarding  the  statistical  signifi- 
cance of  the  RIGHA  figures.  They  neverthe- 
less appear  to  indicate  that  the  new  plan  is 
on  the  right  track. 


AMMUNITION  SHORTAGE  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Thursday,  April  4  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  included  an  article  entitled, 
"A  Battalion  Dies  at  Kontum." 

The  writer,  Philip  A.  McCombs  of  the 
Washington  Post  Foreign  Service,  makes 
the  point  that  some  200  men  and  officers 
in  a  battalion  were  killed  or  lost  because 
of  the  lack  of  ammunition. 

The  South  Vietnamese  officers  in  the 
battalion  had  been  complaining  to  Mr. 
McCombs  and  other  reporters  that  they 
were  imder  a  tight  rationing  of  ammu- 
nition and  the  necessary  support  was 
being  denied  in  either  Washington  or 
Saigon. 

Besides  the  unit  destroyed  at  Kontum, 
two  other  battalions  had  been  recently 
wiped  out  in  nearby  mountains. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  knows, 
the  administration  is  requesting  addi- 
tional funds  in  the  MiUtary  Assistance 
Service  Pimded  account  for  ammuni- 
tion to  aid  troops  in  South  Vietnam. 

It  was  not  long  ago  on  this  floor  that 
those  who  were  pushing  hardest  for 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  stated  we 
should  let  the  Vietnamese  do  their  own 
fighting  and  limit  our  help  to  suppUes. 

Apparently  the  supplies  being  pro- 
vided in  a  critical  item  like  ammimition 
is  not  adequate.  The  administration  has 
requested  additional  authority  to  raise 
the  MASF  ceiling  but  approval  of  this  re- 
quest by  the  Congress  is  very  much  in 
doubt. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  and  the 
free  world  will  suffer  if  we  deny  South 


Vietnam  the  support  necessary  to  de- 
fend itself.  Information  reaching  me 
indicates  the  United  States  is  not  even 
able  to  provide  replacement  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  losses  on  a  one-to- 
one  basis  as  allowed  in  the  cease-fire 
agreement. 

In  other  words,  we  have  preached  to 
the  world  that  we  will  help  this  small 
nation  fight  Communist  agressors.  Yet 
it  appears  we  may  not  be  fulfilling  this 
pledge.  If  this  is  actually  the  case,  then 
it  is  a  sorry  day  for  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  by  Mr.  McCombs 
of  the  Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Battalion  Dies  at  Kontdm — Opficees  Say 

Lack   of   Ammo   Hampers   Operations 

(By  PhUip  A.  McCombs) 

Saigon.  April  3. — Forward  Combat  Base  No. 
5  In  the  high  mountains  northeast  of  Kon- 
tum and  several  nearby  positions  were  over- 
run by  North  Vietnamese  army  troops  yes- 
terday, military  officials  here  said. 

Reporters  had  been  visiting  the  base  by 
helicopter  for  the  past  several  weeks,  inter- 
viewing government  troops  there,  and  view- 
ing a  supply  road  nearby  being  built  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  army. 

According  to  officials,  combat  base  No.  5 
received  700  rounds  of  artillery  fire  yester- 
day and  then  was  overrun  at  2  p.m. 

Two  hundred  government  troops  were 
killed  or  listed  as  missing  following  the  at- 
tack, officials  said.  Their  battalion  command- 
er, Capt.  Nguyen  Thanh,  was  killed. 

He  had  been  complaining  to  the  visiting 
reporters,  including  me,  that  both  Saigon 
and  U.S.  officials  had  been  limiting  his  sup- 
plies of  artillery  because  of  the  tremendous 
costs  Involved. 

South  Vietnamese  troops  in  embattled 
Kontum  Province  have  been  firing  as  many 
as  5,000  artillery  rounds  a  week  at  $35  a 
piece — as  much  as  $175,000  weekly. 

But  the  province  chief,  Mai  Xuan  Hau,  said 
he  needs  two  to  tliree  times  as  much  to  do 
the  job.  As  it  is,  ammunition  Is  the  largest 
chunk  of  the  continued  U.S.  military  aid  to 
South  Vietnam.  Of  the  200,000  tons  of  ground 
ammo  supplied  by  the  Americans  in  the  first 
year  of  the  cease-fire,  most  was  for  artUlery. 

When  I  visited  Capt.  Thanh  last  week,  he 
was  visibly  nervous  because  the  North  Viet- 
namese had  recently  wiped  out  two  govern- 
ment battalions  in  the  nearby  mountains. 
The  280th  Regional  Force  BattsiRon,  which 
Capt.  Thanh  commanded,  makes  three.  A 
government  battalion  has  roughly  350  men. 

"I've  got  to  stay  here  30  days,"  Thanh  said 
then,  "and  I've  been  here  a  week." 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  place  to  be.  The 
troops  had  dug  bunkers  in  the  hilltop,  but 
their  position  seemed  truly  tiny  against  the 
vast  sweep  of  the  Jungle  mountains  around 
it. 

There  seemed  little  doubt  that  the  moun- 
tains were  almost  completely  controlled  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  despite  government 
efforts.  There  was  a  Communist  flag  tied  to  a 
tree  about  20  yards  down  the  hill  from  the 
bunkers,  but  nobody  dared  to  venture  across 
those  20  yards  to  take  it  down. 

I  was  brought  in  by  helicopter.  It  took  off 
immediately  and  circled  high  while  I  inter- 
viewed Thanh  and  his  soldiers. 

When  it  was  time  to  leave  the  hilltop,  the 
helicopter  returned  and  Thanh  said,  "Tell 
the  pilot  to  take  off  quick  and  to  stick  to  the 
southern  side  of  the  hill." 

Thanh  had  repeatedly  emphasized  that  his 
job  was  to  gather  intelligence  on  North  Viet- 
namese movements  on  their  new  road,  which 
could  be  seen  as  a  thin  line  winding  on  the 
hUlsldes  down  In  the  Jungle  valley. 


When  his  men  saw  movement  on  the  road, 
they  were  to  call  in  arUUery  fire.  Except  for 
trying  occasionally  to  mine  the  road,  their 
job  was  not  to  fight. 

Trying  to  control  an  area  from  essentially 
static  positions  with  the  use  of  heavy  ar- 
tUlery fire  is  a  lesson  government  forces 
learned  from  the  French  and  one  that  much 
of  the  American  military  influence  here  re- 
inforced. 

It  is  a  tactic  designed  to  save  casualties 
that  might  be  high  In  face-to-face  infantry 
confrontations,  but  its  disadvantage  in  the 
mountains  of  Kontum,  as  elsewhere  through- 
out Vietnam  during  the  war,  is  that  it  leaves 
the  countryside — and  the  initiative — to  the 
enemy. 

Province  chief  Hau,  reached  by  telephone 
today,  said.  I  was  talking  with  him  |Capt. 
Thanh]  during  the  battle  and  suddenly  I 
lost  contact.  Then  the  radio  operator  came 
on  and  told  me  that  the  captain  was  killed 
by  the  shelling."  A  short  time  later,  aU  radio 
contact  with  Combat  Base  No.  5  was  lost. 

Hau  said  a  week  ago  that  during  the  pre- 
vious month  300  Sovlet-bullt  tanks  and 
trucks  moved  over  the  new  North  Vietnamese 
military  road  hacked  through  the  Jungle  10 
miles  north  of  Kontum  City. 

He  called  the  movement  part  of  a  viist  pat- 
tern of  Communist  Infiltration  since  the 
cease-fire  that  has  brought  50,000  fresh  Com- 
munist troops  into  the  province  to  build  and 
guard  infiltration  routes  deeper  into  the 
heart  of  the  country. 

Government  forces  have  sent  battalions  of 
troops  into  the  Jungle  to  cut  off  the  traffic, 
and  these  soldiers  have  relied  on  artillery  fire 
more  than  anything  else. 

"We  re  constantly  ordered  to  conserve  am- 
munition," complained  Hau.  "We  don't  have 
enough  shells.  If  we  had  the  ammunition, 
we'd  eliminate  the  communists." 

He  said  he  would  also  like  to  ask  Congress 
to  give  B-52  bombers  to  South  Vietnam  and 
train  Vietnamese  to  fly  them.  "Then  all  the 
Communist  positions  In  the  mountains 
around  here  will  be  destroyed  Immediately 
and  easily,"  he  said. 

While  Col.  Hau  said  the  pressure  on  him 
to  conserve  ammunition  comes  from  within 
the  Vietnamese  command  structure,  VS.  offi- 
cials also  exert  pressure  on  the  Vietnamese 
to  conserve  ammunition. 

While  this  pressure  has  recently  been  In- 
tensified and  Is  said  to  have  been  effective, 
the  figures  to  back  up  this  claim  are  classi- 
fied by  the  Vietnamese  and  are  not  available. 

The  amount  of  ammunition  supplied 
South  Vietnam  depends  on  what  is  expended, 
on  the  dollar  limitations  imposed  by  Con- 
gress, and  on  a  complex  allocation  process 
that  Involves  sometimes  exorbitant  re- 
quests and.  the  Americans  claim,  tlghtfisted 
auditing. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  cease-fire,  am- 
munition and  equipment  can  be  replaced  on 
a  one  for  one  basis.  How  much  the  South 
Vietnamese  request  each  month  is  not  pub- 
lic, but  knowledgeable  Americans  concede 
that  It  Is  often  Inflated  by  claims  for  am- 
munition that  in  fact  was  not  fired. 

To  counter  possible  abuses,  the  United 
States  Military  Team  has  staffs  of  auditors 
and  inspectors  whose  Job  it  is  to  insure,  by 
field  visits,  that  the  equipment  and  am- 
munition is  properly  used  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended. 

American  officials  here  say  their  job  Is  to 
"restrain"  the  South  Vietnamese  in  the  use 
of  ammunition. 

This  pressure  for  restraint  is  supposed  to 
be  exerted  at  the  highest  South  Vietnamese 
levels  which,  in  turn,  are  supposed  to  put 
pressure  on  forces  in  the  field. 

Col.  Hau  was  asked  if  he  thought  his  gov- 
ernment had  violated  the  cease-fire  by  send- 
ing battalions  to  occupy  areas  not  held  at 
the  time  of  the  cease-fire. 

Article  three  of  the  cease-fire  agreement 
says  that  "the  armed  forces  of  the  two  South 
Vietnamese  parties  shall  remain  in  place." 
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The  Colonel  mid  the  North  Vietnamese 
dldnt  control  the  areaa  at  the  time  of  the 
ceaae-fire.  either,  ao  that  they  violated  the 
cease-fire  agreement  by  buUdlng  their  new 


of    U.S.    assistance    to    that    March 


road. 


"In  a  mountainous  area  like  that,  who  can 
claim  he  controls  It?"  he  said. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  contends  that  for- 
eign assistance  of  whatever  form  and 
from  whatever  source  is  closely  inter- 
related and  that  total  resources  avail- 
able to  any  one  country  are  perhaps  the 
most  important  yardstick  In  measuring 


the    level 
country. 

Last  year  we  pulled  together  the  sev- 
eral components  making  up  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  program  and  presented 
them  by  country  and  region  in  appendix 
I  of  our  fiscal  year  1974  hearing  record 
(page  1333). 

These  programs  are  described  in 
agency  parlance  as  being  dynamic  in 
nature,  meaning  that  the  original  il- 
lustrative program  for  which  the  funds 
were  sought  is  subject  to  change— and 
frequently  is— often  shifting  between 
countries  and  fiscal  years  so  as  to  become 
virtually  unrecognizable. 

Prom  time  to  time,  we  do  request  in- 
formation as  to  these  changes  and  on 

PROPOSED  FISCAL  YEAR  1974  MILITARY  AND  ECONOMIC  PROGRAMS  IN  CAMBODIA 
[Amounts  i n  thcusands  «;  dollarsi 
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pro- 


6,  1974  I  inserted  into  the 
Congressional  RECoas-^pages  5579- 
5581— tables  reflecting  changes  in  the 
nulitary  and  bUateral  assistance 
grams  as  of  Ffebruary  2,  1974. 

Today  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  two  addi- 
tional tables: 

First.  Reflecting  proposed  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  Cambodia 
Laos,  and  Vietnam  as  of  March  1974 

Second.  Reflecting  revised  Public  Law 
480  shipping  estimates  for  countries  as 
of  March  1974  for  those  countries 
ceiving  supporting  assistance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


re- 


LAOS,  AND  VIETNAM 


Fiscal  year 

1974 

proposed 


Fiscal  year 

1974  revised 

estjmate 


-i 


Change 


CAMBODIA 


Total,  military  3nd  •conomic. 
Military  prograinj  .... 


287,648 
181,430 


Military  assistanct  protrani 

Military  assistance  and  advisory  group  ad- 
ministrative and  training  costs 
E«cess  defense  articles « 
Piil)lic  Law  480  (sec.  llM<c)). 

Economic  programs.      .  ..^  . 

Indochina  postwar  reconstruction, 
international  narcotics  control 
Pultlic  Law  480.  shipments  (CCC  vatue)' 
Mutual  education  and  cultural  e»chsnge..."" 

LAOS 

Total,  military  and  ecoiionuc 

Military  programs 

Military  assistance  service  funded 
Military  assistance  and  advisory  group  ad- 
ministration and  training  costs 
Ek«ss  defense  articies !. 


173.  000 

1.430 

7.000 

<24,  720) 


599,  540 

333,867 

'  325,  012 

1.885 
7.000  . 
(136,600). 


+  311,892 

-I-152M37 

-f  152, 012 

^-425 


Fiscal  year 

1974 

proposed 


Fiscal  year 

1974  retlsed 

estlfnate 


Change 


Econoinic  programs. 


lidochina  postwar  reconstruction 
rrpulation  programs., 
liternational  narcotics  control 
(rblic  Law  480,  Title  II 
*Jtua.'  education  and  cultural  exchange. 


59. 107 


45,953 


55.000 

910 

l.SOO 

1.505 

192 


40,000 

600 

1.546 

3,599 

208 


VIETNAM 


106. 2U 


75.  000 

30,934' 
284  . 


375. 807 


265.673 


95.000 

3 

170.670 


316,700 


158,  543 
122.590^ 


-1-159, 455 

-1-20,000 

-f3 

-H39, 736 

-284 


e-610 


Total,  military  and  economic j  248  026 

Military  programs lT»4^M 

Military  assistance  service  funded  1 1  s-io  cnn 

Purchase  of  local  currency..  ?fi3Rnn^ 

E«ess  defense  articles  2         '    *«SsS^ 

Public  Law  480  (Sec.  io4ic));::::::;;::::".:  (i37;360) 

Econonlc  programs 


1,977, 


-13,154 

-15.000 
-310 

H-46 
-f  2.  094 

-1-16 


370 


1. 262J300 


(') 


'  1, 227. 300 
(80,000). 
35,000  . 
(244,000). 


(♦) 


653,  426 


■311,200 

2.500 
3.000 


H17,700 

1.890 
3.000 


-610  I 


Indochina  postwar  reconstruction 
Selected  countries  and  organizations 

Population  programs 

International  narcotics  control 

Public  Law  480,  Shipments  (CCC  vaiue)"= 
Mutual  education  and  cultural  exchange. 


715, 1)70 


+61,644 


475, 000 


1,500 

182 

176.  420 

324 


"354,000 

110.000 

S60 

180 

250,  Dao 

830 


-121,000 

-fllO,000 

-940 

-2 

■f  73.  580 
-f6 


•  Overseas  stocks  only    domestic  excess  if  funded  under  MAP 
Reflects  the  following  tonnage  estimates  for  commodities  for  Cambodia  and  Vietnam: 


Cambodia: 

Wheal  (metric  tons). . . 

Rice  (metric  tons). . 

Cotton  (bales) 

Cotton  yarn  (pounds). . 

VesMaMe  oil  (metric  tons) 

Tobacco  (metric  tons)  . 
Vietnam: 

Wheat  (metric  tons).. 

Com  (nwtnc  tons) 

Rice  (metric  tans) 

Cotton  (iMles) 

Tobacco  (metric  Ions). . 

Vegetable  oil  (metric  tons) 

Nonlal  dried  milk  (metric  tons) 

TaJkm  (owlric  tons) 


Estimate 
May  1973 


35.U0O 
70.000 
2,200 


Estimate 
March  1974 


Change 


500 
750 


330. 000 

100.  000 

285.  000 

73,  500 

4.900 

5.000 

15.000 

1,200... 

PUBLIC  LAW  480  SHIPPING  ESTIMATES 


25.000 

265.000 

2,200 

3,  307. 000 

700 

750 

150.000 

90.000 

310.000 

75.  COO 

4.700 

5,000 

aut^o^y'^NOA  55§6S  l^^ramanT/^TlT^ST" '¥«^^^ 

millKiil  to  allow  for  Untial  ob  gat  on  of"™Wigaffi  "^'iT't*"  »2»-2 

all  obligational  ceihng  lo,  both  countries  o^Kf  billion  Ti^fov^raroK^^ 
sequenlly  reduced  to  $1  126  million  ""nun.  mis  overall  obligatianal  ceiling  was  sub- 

.Th,se.f,gures  shown  for  Laos  and  Vietnam  do  no,  represent  NOAas  shown  inthetaWefort 


-180.000 

-10.000 

4-25.000 

-f- 1,500 

-200 

-15.000 
-1,200 


^  Incudes  «4  million  supplemental  ap'proVia.ionr^u^t  b'nSSeX  ,h^ 


-JHOUSANO  DOLLAR.  CCC  VALUES^FISCAL  YEAR  1974-ORIGINAL  ESTIMATE  AND  AS  REVISED 


1 


Fiscal  year  1974.  thousand  dollar  CCC 


Congressional  prese«tation,  original  estimate 


Revised  estimate 


Supporting  assistance,  total. 


ToUl 


Cambodia'. 

Israel 

Jordan 

Laos 


282,758 


Title  I 
272,600 


Title  II 


Total 


Title  I 


Title  ll 


10, 158 


VittMrn' 

Soutliaatt  Asia  rice  resofve. 


30, 934 

'■  58.  865 

4.484 

1.  505 

350 

176  420 
10.  200 

3a  900 

^6.800 

2,000 


171  700 
10,200 


34 
2.065 
1,484 
1,505 
350 
4  720 


549, 915 

194.189 

39,507 

7.545 

3.593 

323 

304,  752 


544,562 


5.333 


Net 

difference. 

original/ 

revised 

estimates 

-f  267. 157 


194. 177 
39,  41S 

6,779 


304,190 


■'^V^<ib!l^'^^Slir^^  figures  shown  for  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
*Sr'3!2.'2225-_  ■I.tt!^:??.'?.*'!"?""-  .•*'  the  maximam  available  under  Deoar 


are  not 
nder  Department  of 


-H63.255 

-19.  358 

-f3,061 

-f  2, 094 

-27 

-t- 128, 332 

'-10,200 


J?»t3r£WM4'oM5i!ft^^^^  Vi'.t-nam«urd 

s5o,ooo.p',,'!;:£?\'l?i,'!*.teiX*«rr^ 


>!??;«°»n&f;^=/r:^^i:^"t^^ 


AID  urn  fecal  itaaf  1974  astiirMa.  of  J2M,000,000  taTwSSr.nd  J170,000,000  for  Cambodia 


a"nothe,'!iro'"oo%i?n';S'"'*','  '*'°  "'^  »<«"•-  '^ri^^ntrwiih'vi;  nam  tor|w"^0^"'';:^fh 
™nK  -i  •  ?''*°i'°"'''7'  ""  '  Po'ential  total  of  K69.000.000.  Ust  year  Jia^  000  inieree^ 
CM 000 wo""'  '"        •  """"'■  """'■  *'"''  '''"""'  "'  roughly  J25b"^"'-      * 

'  Includes  Ga;a  and  Jordan,  W.B. 

'  lnclu(|ed  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  revised  estimate. 
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CHESTERFIELD  SMITH,  PRESIDENT. 
AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION.  ON 
THE  NATIONAL  NO-FAULT  BILL 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  a  week  ago  I  announced  in  the 
Senate  my  considered  view  as  to  why  the 
national  no-fault  insurance  legislation 
now  on  the  Senate  calendar  is  an  inva- 
sion of  State  prerogatives. 

My  statement  was  based  on  my  life- 
long study  and  readings,  as  a  layman,  of 
records  of  the  original  purposes  of  the 
Foimding  Fathers  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787  and  at  the  ratifica- 
tion proceedings  that  followed  in  the  sev- 
eral State  conventions  which  preceded 
the  -establishment  of  our  national  char- 
ter among  the  States  so  ratifying. 

The  basic  theme  of  my  statement  was 
the  serious  concern  I  have  that  S.  354, 
the  national  no-fault  bill,  directly  in- 
fringes upon  the  essential  concept  of 
federalism  which  the  framers  had  so 
carefully  implanted  in  the  structure  of 
the  new  Government  they  created. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
received  today  a  mailgram  by  Mr.  Ches- 
terfield Smith,  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  which  confirms  my  per- 
sonal analysis  of  the  proposed  No-Fault 
Act.  Mr.  Smith  shares  my  view  that  S. 
354  would  improperly  preempt  the  work 
of  State  legislators  now  actively  treating 
the  same  subject  in  a  field  of  legislative 
responsibility  traditionally  reserved  by 
law  and  custom  to  the  State  level. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Smith  warns  that  S. 
354  not  only  is  repugnant  to  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  but  it  very 
likely  is  invalid  under  the  Constitution 
by  reason  of  its  totally  unprecedented  " 
attempt  to  mandate  the  administration 
by  State  officials  of  a  federally  imposed 
statutory  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  position  of  Mr. 
Smith,  both  in  his  capacity  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  as  an  expression  of  his  profes- 
sional opinion  of  the  serious  constitu- 
tional defects  of  S.  354,  is  an  important 
message  that  deserves  a  wide  reading  and 
the  most  serious  consideration  by  the 
Senate,  I  would  remind  my  colleagues 
that  our  branch  of  Congress  was  orig- 
inally established  with  the  view  of  pre- 
serving the  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  several  States  as  distinct  sover- 
eignties; and  it  is  with  this  original,  un- 
derlying purpose  in  mind,  that  I  urge  all 
Senators  to  review  carefully  the  points 
raised  by  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  telegram  of  Mr. 
Chesterfield  Smith  shall  be  printed  in 
the  Record  for  the  information  of  all 
Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Afril  12.  1974. 
Dear  Senator  Goldwater  :  When  you  begin 
consideration  this  month  of  S.  354,  the  Na- 
tional No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance 
Act,  I  urge  your  serious  consideration  of 
three  significant  reasons  why  I  believe  you 
should  vote  against  enactment.  First,  as  in- 
dicated in  my  Senate  testimony,  twenty 
States  recently  have  enacted  reforms  and 
most  others  are  considering  such  legislation. 
To  enact  a  Federal  law  would  not  only  pre- 
empt the  work  of  your  State  legislators,  but 


would  also  mandate  Federal  law  in  an  area 
traditionally  and  most  effectively  handled  at 
the  State  level.  Second,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  coat  study  has  been  signif- 
icantly discredited  in  Senate  testimony.  In 
fact,  the  authors  of  the  DOT  study  readily 
admit  that  economic  factors,  regional  trans- 
portation characteristics  and  effects  of  the 
energy  crisis  were  not  evaluated.  Therefore, 
it  is  difficult  to  accept  these  cost  projections 
which  are  based  on  fragmentary  and  Incom- 
plete data.  Finally,  I  have  sub8t.intlal  res- 
ervations on  the  constitutionally  of  this 
Federal  preemptive  law.  Speclfteally,  I  am 
concerned  with  the  abutty  of  Congress  to 
mandate  the  administration  by  States  of  a 
federally  Imposed  statute. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  belief  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  that  the  States — 
not  the  Federal  Government — can  best  re- 
spond to  the  urgent  need  for  reform  of  the 
automobile  reparations  system.  I  personally 
oppose  Federal  no-fault,  without  reservation, 
and  I  want  the  States  to  alleviate  existing 
deficiencies  In  their  automobile  reparations 
systems.  Fcr  that  reason,  I  personally  favored 
the  adoption  of  no-fault  by  the  Florida  Leg- 
islature over  two  years  ago  and  I  personally 
favor  similar  action  by  other  States  suitably 
modified  by  local  governmental  traditions. 
Chesterfield  Smfth, 
President,  American  Bar  Association. 


TOWARD  A  HEALTHIER  AMERICA" 
A  PARTNERSHIP  BETWEEN  THE 
MEDICAL  COMMUNITY  AND  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  our 
able  and  diligent  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
serves  with  me  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  In  each  committee 
he  has  been  an  active  participant  and 
contributed  substantially  to  our  consid- 
eration of  legislation  on  health  matters. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Hospitals  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  Senator  Cranston  has 
authored  vital  legislation  which  has 
vastly  improved  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration's ability  to  provide  for  the  health 
care  needs  of  veterans. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  he  lias  participated  in  the 
development  of  health  legislation  re- 
ported from  the  subcommittee  and  au- 
thored major  laws  and  amendments. 
Senator  Cranston  has  applied  many  of 
the  insights  he  has  learned  from  close 
association  with  the  VA  health  care  sys- 
tem to  legislation  in  Jiiis  committee.  Ad- 
ditionally, he  has  taken  advantage  of  his 
membership  on  both  legislative  commit- 
tees in  an  endeavor  to  create  a  closer 
coordination  between  VA  hospitals  and 
their  surrounding  medical  communities. 

On  March  15.  Senator  Cranston  ad- 
dressed the  Beverly  Hills  Medical  Society, 
and  set  forth  his  view  that  this  close 
coordination  and  sharing  of  certain  re- 
sources was  essential  between  VA  hos- 
pitals and  the  community.  He  expressed 
his  positive  reaction  to  a  recent  Califor- 
nia Medical  Association  offer  to  conduct 
CMA  staff  surveys  at  each  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  feels  that  acceptance  of  such 
an  offer  by  the  VA  would  lead  to  closer 
coordination  between  the  surrounding 
medical  community  and  the  VA  and  re- 
sult in  their  mutual  benefit. 


The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston  i  also  urged  the  members  of  the 
medical  community  to  share  their  experi- 
ence and  insights  as  health  care  provid- 
ers with  their  elected  representatives,  to 
assure  that  health  care  legislation  would 
be  workable  and  would  result  in  im- 
proved patient  care. 

I  believe  his  remarks  will  be  of  genuine 
interest  to  Senators  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
text  of  his  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Recor'". 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senator  Cranston  Remarks  to  Beverly 
Hills  Medical  Association,  March  15, 
1974 

toward  a  healthier  AMERICA:  A  PARTNERSHIP 
BETWEEN  THE  MEDICAL  COMMXTNITT  AND  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

Recently,  a  survey  conducted  In  two  Wash- 
ington, DC,  neighborhoods  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Science,  indicated  that  the  care 
provided  the  children  In  those  neighborhoods 
was  far  below  what  one  would  expect  in  a 
major  metropolitan  area  with  an  abundance 
of  health  resources  These  two  neighborhoods 
represented  two  Income  levels:  One  middle 
to  high  income;  the  other  middle  to  low  in- 
come. In  each  community,  the  incidence  of 
poor  health  among  the  children  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  It  showed  that  one 
fourth  of  the  children  had  a  serious  deficien- 
cy In  one  of  three  medical  measures  used  as 
the  criteria  for  Judging  the  quality  of  care 
provided — he€iring,  eyesight,  and  anemia. 

This  survey  points  up  a  great  challenge: 
The  need  to  develop  creative  legislation  and 
programs  to  achieve  a  healthier  America.  It 
Illustrates  that  there  is  indeed  a  long — far 
too  long — way  to  go  before  we  can  say  we 
have  achieved  that  go«d. 

In  working  toward  that  goal,  I  think  two 
basic  principles  must  be  paramount.  First, 
every  citizen  must  be  guaranteed  the  right 
to  quality  health  care  as  rapidly  as  we  can 
develop  that  care.  There  can  be  no  double 
standards.  Second,  quality  health  care  must 
be  achieved  through  the  Joint  efforts  and 
close  collaboration  between  the  medical  com- 
munity and  government  through  Its  elected 
officials. 

Historically,  Government  has  accepted  Its 
responsibility  primarily  by  breaking  down 
some  of  the  financial  barriers  to  obtaining 
health  care  through  the  establishment  of 
the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs. 

There  are  still  many  people,  however,  who 
find  access  to  quality  health  care  difficult 
or  impossible. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been 
growing  acceptance  that  government's  role 
must  be  more  than  Just  to  provide  for  a 
health  care  financing  mechanism  for  the 
medically  indigent  or  the  older  American. 
Thus,  at  least  eight  proposals  for  national 
health  insurance  are  currently  before  Con- 
gress. 

Of  these.  I  have  coeponsored  S.  3.  the 
Health  Security  Act.  I  t)elleve  this  proposal, 
while  certainly  not  perfect,  and  requiring 
some  further  thought  and  refinement,  offers 
the  broadest  range  of  health  care  to  the 
patient,  and  at  the  same  time  tries  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  building  up  the  nation's 
health  resources  to  meet  the  increase  in  de- 
mand for  health  services  which  Is  expected 
to  result  from  the  adoption  of  a  national 
health  insurance  program. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  national  health 
Insurance  wUl  be  a  major  topic  of  discus- 
sion this  year,  and  that  the  next  few  years 
will  see  the  eventual  Implementation  of  a 
national  health  insurance  program.  As  I  see 
It,  this  program  will  be  a  blend  of  the  sev- 
eral proposals  before  us  now. 
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President  Nixon's  newest  health  Insurance 
proposal  la  a  significant  advance  over  bla 
first  proposal  two  years  ago. 

The  basic  benefits  are  decidedly  Improved 
over  those  he  first  proposed,  and  his  new 
plan  would  extend  coverage  to  many  seg- 
ments of  the  peculation  excluded  under  his 
previous  proposal. 

However,  the  Administration's  proposal 
would  require  middle  and  marginal  low- 
InccMne  families  to  make  excessive  payments 
which  would  deter  their  receiving  compre- 
hensive and  preventive  health  care.  I  am 
also  most  concerned  that  the  average  Ill- 
ness would  then  turn  out  to  cost  more  out- 
of-pocket  to  the  Medicare  beneficiary  than 
at  present  under  Medicare.  In  Its  analysis  of 
the  Nixon  proposal,  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  has  estimated  that  the  out- 
of-pocket  cost  under  tbe  plan  of  the  average 
12-day  hospital  stay  ;or  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries would  be  quadrupled— rising  from 
the  present  $84  to  $343. 

In  addition,  some  services  now  provided 
under  Medicaid  for  Indigent  persons  would 
be  reduced  under  the  President's  proposal. 
For  instance,  mdigent  f>ersons  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  a  portion  of  basic  services 
now  provided  to  them  at  no  cost.  The  preven- 
tive health  care  benefits  presently  available 
to  Medicaid  beneficiaries  up  to  the  age  of 
18  would  be  limited  and  would  apply  only 
to  mdividuals  up  to  the  age  of  13. 

Moreover,  I  don't  think  we  should  give 
the  health  Insurance  industry  a  major  re- 
sponsibility in  administering  reimbursement 
with  almost  no  Federal  regulatory  standards 
or  procedures,  as  the  President  proposes. 

I  also  don't  think  Mr.  Nixon — or  whoever 
put  together  his  proposal — gave  enough  con- 
sideration to  the  sTTors  of  the  original  Medi- 
care program,  where  there  were  insufficient 
procedures  to  control  overall  health  care 
coats  (especlaUy  during  hospitalization)  and 
to  provide  incentives  for  the  more  efficient 
and  effective  use  of  expensive  medical 
resources. 

In  developmg  a  national  health  Insurance 
program.  I  hope  we  can  receive  the  greatest 
Input  fron.  practicing  physicians.  You  will 
be  on  the  forefront  of  those  who  must  make 
any  program  that  is  adopted  work.  Your  ex- 
perience In  patient  care — in  knowing  your 
patients  and  their  attitudes  toward  health 
care.  In  knowing  the  problems  of  health 
providers,  in  knowing  the  strengths  as  well 
as  the  weaknesses  in  your  own  community. 
wUl  be  an  invaluable  asset  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  successful,  workable  program  for 
national  health  msurance.  I  urge  you  to  share 
with  me  the  Insights  and  knowledge  you 
have  acquired  as  providers  in  the  current 
health  system. 

In  buUding  towards  some  kind  of  Inevita- 
ble national  health  Insurance  program,  we 
in  Government,  and  you  In  the  medical  com- 
munity share  a  major  responslbUlty — to 
create  a  system  that  can  withstand  the  phe- 
nomenal pressures  that  wUl  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  full  range  of  existing  health 
resoiiroes  by  the  estabUshment  of  national 
health  insurance. 

At  the  Federal  level,  some  of  these  first 
steps  have  been  taken  In  programs  to  in- 
crease the  nation's  health  manpower  through 
incentives  to  health  training  Institutions  to 
train  more  physicians — with  specialties 
meeting  the  demand  for  more  famUy  serv- 
ices— and  more  dentists,  nivses,  and  other 
professionals,  as  well  as  the  vu-gently  needeed 

extenders  of  the  highly  trained  professional 

for  example,  the  physician's  assistant,  the 
dental  therapist,  and  the  specialized  sur- 
geon's assistant.  The  trend  within  the  past 
decade  to  use  the  ntuse  more  effectively  as 
a  nurse  practlUoner  In  specialized  fields  has 
received  the  bulk  of  Its  impetus  from  Fed- 
erally-supported programs.  I  have  been  at 
the  forefront  of  these  legislative  efforts  In 
Congress. 


In  the  field  of  medical  research,  the  Fed- 
eral government  has  made  a  massive  con- 
talbutlon— some  63  percent  of  the  nation's 
biomedical  research  budget  Is  derived  from 
Federal  sources.  Despite  shwt-slghted  effects 
by  the  Administration  to  cut  back  biomedi- 
cal research  In  all  but  a  few  highly  "popular" 
areas — cancer  and  heart  and  lung  disease— 
we  are  continually  trying  to  broaden  this 
support. 

I'd  like  to  mention  a  feu-  of  the  steps  I 
am  taking  to  build  our  health  resource  capa- 

One  of  these  steps  is  legislation  I  cospon- 
sored  to  estsbllsh  an  Institute  on  Aging  This 
new  Institute  will  focus  attention  on  find- 
ing solutions  to  the  biomedical,  psychologi- 
cal, and  social  problems  of  the  older  Ameri- 
can who  now  represents  ten  percent  of  the 
population— a  statistic  that  cannot  help  but 
become  greater  as  medical  aclence  continues 
its  steady  advance  against  illness  and  the 
two  major  killers,  cancer  and  heart  disease 
It  win  develop  and  encourage  research  In 
the  aging  process.  This  legislation,  pocket- 
vetoed  by  the  President  in  1972.  passed  the 
Senate  again  last  year.  It  should  receive 
favorable  consideration  in  ttie  House  in  the 
next  month. 

I  recently  introduced  the  National  Arth- 
ritis Act  which,  when  enacted,  will  provide 
the  means  to  mount  a  nataonal  attack  on 
arthritis.  This  attack  wiU  be  supported 
through  an  organized  program  of  basic  and 
clinical  research  directed  towards  medical 
areas  defined  as  most  promising  by  a  panel 
of  experts.  It  will  also  Include  a  concerted 
effort  to  develop  early  diagnosis  and  control 
of  arthritis,  and  to  establish  centers  where 
arthritis  sufferers  can  be  referred  for  the 
most  up-to-date  treatment  and  rehabiUta- 
tion.  and  where  professionals  can  be  speciaUy 
trained  to  treat  this  crippUag  and  disabling 
disease.  This  bill  now  has  61  cosponsors! 

In  the  area  of  Improving  health  services 
I  am  particiUarly  concerned  at  the  difficulty 
many  people  have  in  obtaining  speciaUzed 
medical  services  In  an  emergency.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  there  Is  in  reality  no 
system  for  taking  care  of  the  emergency 
victim.  Rather,  there  is  a  haphazard  ap- 
proach of  trusting  to  luck  that  all  the  es- 
sential elements  of  an  emergency  medical 
services  system  will  fall  tato  place  when 
needed.  But  this  does  not  just  happen. 

Instead,  in  times  of  medical  emergency 
precious  minutes  have  been  lost— minutes 
that  could  mean  life,  or  freedom  from  per- 
manent disability.  Here  In  Beverly  HUls  I 
understand  that  there  is  no  emergency  room 
open  to  the  pubUc  24  hours  a  day.  When  sud- 
den lUness  strikes,  someone  has  to  know  how 
to  call  the  Fire  Rescue  Squad  and  Indeed  has 
to  know  that  that  is  the  entry  point  Into 
the  emergency  system. 

Then,  if  it's  not  rush  hour,  it's  a  quick 
four  minute  run  to  U.CL.A.s  excellent  emer- 
gency room.  If  traffic  is  heaiy.  it  may  take 
considerably  longer. 

Beverly  HUls  has  a  reasonably  workable 
system.  However,  most  other  communities  are 
not  as  fortunate.  TheU-  problems  wiU,  I  hope 
be  solved  through  Implementation  of  legis- 
lation I  authored— the  Emergency  Medical 
Services  Systems  Act  of  1973.  There  Is  $27 
mlUlon  available  this  year  under  this  new 
law  to  help  communities  organize  their 
emergency  medical  services  into  systematic 
approaches,  to  develop  the  necessary  trans- 
portation and  communications  faculties,  to 
tram  the  necessary  personnel  to  provide  the 
care — from  the  Emergency  Medical  Tech- 
nician to  the  emergency  room  phvsiclan— 
and  to  provide  the  necoesary  '  services 
quickly  and  efficiently; 

The  advice  of  the  medical  community  was 
Invaluable  la.  developing  this  new  law  as  It 
has  been  In  aU  my  legislativt  activities  re- 
lated to  health  matters.  I  have  always  sought 
the  suggestions  of  the  providers  of  health 
care,  as  well  as  the  consumers/on  these  mat- 
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ten,  and  have  always  found  them  eager  to 
be  of  help.  They  have  offered  very  Important 

I  hc^e  to  keep  this  avenue  of  communi- 
cation wide  open  in  the  future  considera- 
tion of  health  legislation  before  Congress  as 
weU  as  in  my  oversight  responsibilities  'for 
FederaUy-supported  health  programs. 

A  case  in  point  Is  the  recent  proposal  to 
me  by  the  California  Medical  Association  that 
it  conduct  CMA  staff  surveya  of  all  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  hospitals  In  California 
As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Hospitals  of  the  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  have  been  actively  engaged  for  the 
last  five  years  in  efforts  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  care  at  VA  hospitals. 

As  part  of  this  effort,  I  have  stressed  re- 
peatedly the  Importance  of  involving  the  VA 
more  closely  with  community  medicine  and 
vice  versa,  and  I  have  authorUed  a  great  deal 
of  legislation  that  is  now  law,  to  bring  about 
this  essential  communication  and  cross-fer- 
tuizatlon.  I  believe  strongly  that  the  $32 
billion  VA  health  and  hospital  system  Is  a 
great  national  health  resource  which  can 
while  improving  health  car*  for  veterans 
serve  all  Americans  In  developing  new  meth- 
ods of  treatment,  research,  a«d  health  per- 
sonnel training. 

Thus,  when  the  CMAs  suggestion  was 
made  to  me  last  month,  I  welcomed  it  and 
Immediately  began  discussing  It  with  various 
persons  In  the  medical  community,  and 
then  with  the  VA  Department  of  Medicine 
?,1  £^.'"^®'"^-  ^  *™  ^°'^  recommending  to  the 
VA  Chief  Medical  Director  tlat  the  VA  ac- 
cept this  offer.  I  am  convinced  that  the  CMA 
Staff  Surveys  of  California  VA  hospitals  can 
only  result  in  better  patient  care  for  vet- 
erans. 

In  fact,  this  extension  of  the  CMA  staff  sur- 
veys to  the  VA  hospitals  seem*  a  logical  ex- 
tension of  the  CMA,'RMP  patient-care  audit 
system  which  I  understand  the  majority 
of  Veterans  Administration  hoepitals  in  Cal- 
ifornia already  are  using.  The  VA  use  of  this 
internal  review  system  series  ss  an  exceUent 
example  of  the  cooperation  an4  coordination 
that  can  exist  between  the  medical  com- 
munity and  Federal  health  programs. 

This  brings  me  to  the  newest  role  govern- 
ment is  playing  in  the  medical  community 
that  of  assuring  that  health  care  provided 
under  Federally-financial  auspices  meets  the 
highest  quality  standards.  The  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations,  authorized 
oy  H.B.  1  two  years  ago  and  now  belne  im- 
plemented, will  be  the  vehicle*  for  carrying 
out  this  responslbUlty. 

The  CMA/R.M.P.  medical  audit  serves  as 
an   exceUent   example   of  the  positive   con- 
tribution which  can  be  made  by  the  medical 
community  Itself  in  assuring  quality  care. 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  these  CMA/ 
V»    .^^^'^^  programs  are  being  adopted  In 
38  other  states.  Undoubtedly,  their  Influence 
wlU  be  felt  in  regard  to  R.SJR.a  programs  as 
they  are  established  throughout  the  country 
One  of  the  concepts  Included  In  the  CMA/ 
RMP  audit.  Which  I  applaud.  1»  its  recogni- 
tion that  patient  care  evaluation  U  an  m- 
terdlsclpimary  responslbUlty.  Another  Is  that 
It  Is  oriented  towards  providing  a  learning 
experience    and    continuing   education    pro- 
gram   for    participating    health    care    per- 
sonnel,  rather   than   an   adver»ry   program 
where  one  group  of  peers  Is  acting  as  judge 
of   the   qualifications  of  othera  and   actlne 
merely  as  a  disciplinary  force   rather   than 
primarily  as  an  educational  onet. 

Through  programs  such  as  tlie  CMA /RMP 
patient-care  audit,  the  process  of  achieving 
better  health  care  for  all  Americans  Is  going 
forward  In  the  medical  community  itself, 
building  upon  the  knowledge  gained  to  the 
past  In  order  to  Improve  health  care  In  the 
future. 

Oovenunent — at  aU  levels — mjist  similarly 
focus  Its  efforts  on  developing  positive  meas- 
ures to  Improve  health  care.  It  cannot  rely 
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on  arbitrary  measures  to  restrict  patient  uti- 
lization of  health  serrleca  by  tlme-oonsum- 
ing  prior  authorization  for  hospitalization,  or 
by  arbitrarily  limiting  the  number  of  serv- 
ices which  can  be  received  over  a  particular 
period  of  time. 

I  believe  we  should  and  must  rely  in  the 
first  Instance  on  the  good  judgment  and 
integrity  of  health  care  professionals  to  make 
basic  medical  judgments,  back-stopped  by 
an  effective,  multl-dlsclpUnary,  progressive 
utUlzatlon  review  system.  Diseases  and  in- 
juries are  not,  of  course,  treatable  on  paper. 
They  exist  in  the  very  personal  context  of 
the  individual  patient  and  the  overlay  of  his 
or  her  partlctUar  medical  history  and  current 
social,  economic,  psychological,  and  physical 
make-up. 

Good  patient  care  can  not  be  prescribed 
by  a  computer  printout.  The  human  factor 
on  the  glvmg  and  receiving  end  is  aU  Im- 
portant. 

That  Is  why  we  cannot  rush  headlong  Into 
massive  new  procedures  such  as  contracting 
with  pre-paid  health  plans  without  first 
thoroughly  evaluating  their  abUlty  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive,  compassionate,  health 
services  and  to  establish  adequate  safeguards 
to  assure  quality. 

In  the  short  run,  such  steps  may  achieve  a 
dollar  savings,  but  in  neither  the  short  nor 
the  long  run  do  they  necessarily  contribute 
to  the  desired  goal — quality  health  care  for  ■ 
the  Individual  patient. 

In  fact,  these  kinds  of  short-sighted  meas- 
ures may  very  weU  prevent  quality  and  cost- 
effective  health  care  by  setting  up  artificial 
barriers  and  measures  not  appUcable  to  par- 
ticular patient  needs  and  medical  situations. 

Such  measiues,  I  beUeve,  were  the  result 
of  administrators  looking  too  much  to  the 
pocketbook  and  too  little  to  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  health  programs.  The  process  must, 
of  course,  be  a  deUcate  balance  which  cannot 
be  properly  struck  with  a  meat  axe  or  a 
bludgeon.  Something  closer  to  the  precision 
of  a  surgeon's  scalpel  and  an  electrocardio- 
gram's fine  tuning  are  needed. 

I  believe  that  much  unfortunate  skepticism 
about  prepaid  health  plans  here  in  California 
has  resulted  from  this  headlong  plunge  to 
cut  costs  at  the  expense  of  quality  caie.  And 
to  do  so  particularly  for  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  their  own  care.  In  the 
process,  many  fine  programs  have  been  tar- 
nished by  the  notoriety  of  a  few  that  were 
poorly  planned  and  poorly  administered. 

Now,  the  California  legislature  Is  taking 
steps  to  ensure  that  a  high  level  of  ctu'e  Is 
provided  by  prepaid  plans,  and  In  Washing- 
ton the  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act,  currently  In  Conference,  Include  lan- 
guage which  will  assure  that  any  prepaid 
health  program,  contracting  to  provide  serv- 
ices under  Medicaid,  must  meet  certain  basic 
requirements. 

HopefuUy.  the  problems  which  arose  wUl 
now  be  corrected  by  what  I  believe  is  an 
example  of  responsible  and  responsive  action 
of  elected  representatives  both  In  Sacramento 
and  Washington,  who  have  thereby  shown 
their  dedication  to  the  principle  that  quality 
health  care  must  be  provided  m  the  most 
efficient  manner  and  must  be  of  one  standard 
for  all. 

I  know  this  Is  also  the  prime  consideration 
for  you  in  the  medical  community. 

I  believe  that  working  together  we  can 
achieve  our  mutual  gotds.  I  again  invite  your 
fuU  partnership  In  my  efforts  in  this  field, 
and  I  look  forward  to  your  active  participa- 
tion with  me  in  the  development  of  new 
progframs  and  processes  to  assure  a  healthier 
America. 


DEFENSE  BUDGET  DECLININQ 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite many  statements  to  the  contrary, 
the  defense  budget  Is  declining  and  has 
been  declining  for  the  last  several  years. 
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An  editorial  which  brings  this  point 
into  sharp  focus  appeared  in  the  Tues- 
day, March  26  issue  of  Uie  Augusta 
Chronicle  newspaper,  Augusta,  Ga.  En- 
titled "Peril  in  Wealmess."  the  editorial 
takes  note  of  reports  that  the  defense 
budget  will  apparently  be  cut  sharply  by 
the  Congress.  It  also  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that  as  a  percent  of  the  national 
budget,  defense  has  declined  a  great  deal 
in  the  last  few  years  and  in  many  areas 
we  are  falling  behind  the  Soviet  Union 
in  military  preparedness. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Peru,  in  Weakness 

The  probabUlty  Is  that  otu  country's  pro- 
posed $85.8  billion  defense  budget  wUl  have 
smooth  saUing  In  the  Congress,  It  is  reported 
by  Congressional  Quarterly  staff  writers  close 
to  the  Washington  scene. 

But  the  reason  for  their  forecast  Is  that  the 
Nation — and  its  congressmen — are  "preoccu- 
pied by  Impeachment,  energy  and  the  econ- 
omy." This  situation  may  ttun  out  to  be  the 
determining  factor,  but  If  we  have  an  ade- 
quate defense  simply  by  default  of  those  who 
might  normally  urge  unilateral  disarma- 
ment, we  as  a  people  wlU  have  learned  little. 
We  should  stay  at  least  as  strong  as  the 
Soviet  Union  because  the  clear  lesson  of  all 
history  is  that  weakness  Invites  aggression. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  attack  on  the 
Pentagon's  budget  requests  does  come  from 
what  might  be  thought  an  unlikely  source — 
a  former  secretary  of  Defense.  Clark  M.  Clif- 
ford's proposal  that  spending  be  cut  $4  bU- 
lion  In  each  of  the  next  four  years  untu  It 
leveled  off  at  $70  bUUon  is  a  demonstration 
of  one  major  reason  the  Vietnam  war 
stretched  out  so  long,  with  so  many  needless 
casualties.  The  former  Defense  secretary 
then  was  against  the  use  of  power  to  gain  an 
earUer  peace,  and  he  now  Is  against  the 
creation  of  power  which  could  assure  the  re- 
tention of  peace. 

It  is  true  that  the  $85.8  bUllon  rf^iuested  Is 
the  largest  doUar  amount  ever  proposed.  Dis- 
armament advocates  wUl  trumpet  that  fact 
from  the  housetops.  What  they  wlU  be  very 
quiet  about  Is  that  (1)  gaUoplng  infiatlon 
makes  this  amount  far  less  in  purchasing 
power;  (3)  vastly  expanded  costs  of  recruit- 
ing and  retaining  personnel  sharply  whittles 
down  spending  for  other  vital  needs;  and 
(3)  the  amount,  large  as  It  is,  is  stlU — In  the 
w(»tls  of  Rep.  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes  (D-Fla.), 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Defense  Subcommittee — "shrinking"  as 
a  percentage  of  the  total  budget.  If  one 
wishes  to  locate  spending  areas  that  have  ex- 
panded most  exorbitantly,  and  offer  the 
greatest  chaUenge  for  economy,  he  should 
look  to  the  social  programs  which  do  little 
except  pay  for  wastefiU  armies  of  bureau- 
crats. 

An  article  in  the  March  15  issue  of  Na- 
tional Review  by  Sen.  James  L.  Buckley 
(Ind.-N.Y.)  notes  that  Russia  has  forged 
ahead  of  us  in  all-Important  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Over  the  past  five  years,  he  points  out, 
U.S.  expenditures  for  strategic  forces  have 
declined  from  one-tlilrd  of  our  defense  funds 
to  less  than  one-tenth.  Not  only  has  Mos- 
cow developed  five  new  strategic  baUlstlc 
missUes  In  just  one  year — it  also  has  turned 
out  two  new  mlssUe-launching  submarines 
in  the  same  period. 

Half  the  Soviet  navy  has  lieen  launched 
since  1964.  and  its  air  force  has  been  mod- 
ernized and  enlarged.  Our  ground  forces  have 
shrunk  while  the  Russians  have  maintained 
7S  dlvLsiona. 

Worst  of  aU.  our  research  for  defense  has 


been  reduced  21  per  cent  whUe  the  Soviet 
research  continues  at  a  level  SO  per  cent 
above  our  own. 

It  may  indeed  be.  as  Congressional  Quar- 
terly observers  predict,  that  the  defense 
budget  will  pass  substantially  as  requested. 
Members  of  the  Congress,  however.  If  they 
value  our  security,  will  be  on  the  alert  to  re- 
pel attacks  such  as  that  by  Clifford. 


I.R.  &  D.  AND  THE  TECHNOLOGY 
BASE 

Mr.  CHH£S.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  article  by  Vernon 
Pizer  in  the  February  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ingtonian  magazine  entitled,  "Who  Un- 
plugged America's  Science  Machine?"  It 
is  a  comprehensive  and  lucid  study  of  the 
current  declme  in  scientific  and  tech- 
nological research  and  development  on 
the  Federal  level. 

I  have  been  extremely  concerned  about 
the  long-range  effects  of  this  erosion  on 
the  technological  base  of  this  coimtry, 
particularly  in  the  energy,  space,  and 
defense  areas.  To  continue  to  undercut 
scientific  development  in  areas  affecting 
all  levels  of  society  would  be  nothing 
short  of  disastrous. 

However,  there  is  more  to  the  problem 
than  the  need  for  increased  and  sus- 
tained Federal  funding  of  contracted  re- 
search and  development.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress must  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  a 
total  national  base  of  research  and 
technology.  In  this  regard,  research  and 
development  performed  independently  by 
the  Nation's  innovative  industries,  both 
large  and  small,  is  part  of  our  problem 
and  must  be  part  of  our  solution. 

How  to  sustain  and  enrich  the  Na- 
tion's base  of  research  and  technology  is 
the  central  issue.  Alternative  mechanisms 
to  do  so,  of  which  I.R.  &  D.  is  only  one, 
then  must  be  thoroughly  evaluated  not 
only  for  the  beneficial  results  but  also 
for  the  adverse  side  effects  that  these 
techniques  generate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washingtonian  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Reprinted    by    permission    of    Washington 

Magazine,  Inc.,  February  1974] 

Who  Unplugged  America's  Science  Machine? 

(By  Vernon  Pizer) 

Last  fall,  in  a  White  House  ceremony  that 
was  resurrected  after  a  two-year  pause  in 
Its  annual  scheduling.  President  Nixon 
awarded  the  National  Medal  of  Science  to 
eleven  people.  The  event  drew  perfiuxctory 
coverage  from  the  daily  press,  but  scientific 
Washmg^on — ^and  scientists  around  the  na- 
tion— were  attentive  almost  to  the  point  of 
mesmerizatlon.  Nobelists,  leaders  of  profes- 
sional societies  and  technological  think- 
tanks,  or  just  plain  bench  scientists  subjected 
every  facet  of  the  awards  to  the  kmd  of  hair 
splitting  analysis  dear  to  Talmudlc  scholars: 
Composition  of  the  guest  list,  manner  in 
which  the  event  was  staged,  length  and 
character  of  the  Presidential  remarks,  degree 
of  warmth  in  the  Presidential  voice. 

This  remarkable  attentlveness  to  nuances 
suggests  the  complex  and  fragUe  relationship 
that  exists  between  science  and  government, 
a  relatiMishlp  exerting  a  direct,  very  large 
infiuence  on  everyday  life — after  aU.  every- 
day living  now  is  in  almost  aU  ways  con- 
ditioned by  science  and  technology.  It  raises 
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a  series  of  pertinent  questions.  What  Is  the 
state  of  American  science?  What  Is  Its  rela- 
tionship with  government?  What  are  our  na- 
tional science  policies?  How  and  by  whom 
are  these  policies  being  shaped?  What  has 
gone  awry  in  ou:-  handling  of  science  and 
technology  to  put  our  energy  supply  in 
Jeopardy?  What  other  crises  are  about  to 
come  down  on  our  heads  and  what  needs  to 
.  be  done  to  protect  us  from  them? 

In  recent  years  the  scientific  community 
has  reeled  from  a  series  of  rebuffs  it  was  not 
prepared  for.  After  World  War  II— a  con- 
flict as  much,  or  more,  a  contest  of  tech- 
nologies as  of  armies — the  public  genu- 
flected at  the  altar  of  science/technology. 
Later,  when  the  Soviet  sputniJc  threatened 
our  national  pride.  US  science  rallied  to  the 
cause  again,  mounting  a  massive,  successful 
assault  on  space.  Then  a  curious  thing  hap- 
pened on  the  way  to  the  mid -19608 — 
significant  numbers  of  people  began  to  have 
doubts  about  the  quality  of  life  in  a  tech- 
nological society.  There  was  a  recoU  from 
mechanized,  computerized,  plasticlzed,  de- 
personalized living.  There  was  condemna- 
tion of  chemical  preservatives  In  food,  per- 
versity In  telephones  and  cars,  hazards  in 
microwave  ovens  and  paint  formulas.  Indus- 
trial debris  In  water,  soU,  and  air. 

WhUe  much  of  the  public  was  rebelling 
against  it,  the  scientific  community  faced 
disturbing  questions  about  its  proper  role 
and  responsibility.  Its  self-examination  and 
self-doubt  were  intensified  by  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  which  channeled  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  scientific  effort  into  destructive  acts.  A 
dormant  organization,  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists,  was  rejuvenated  to 
lobby  Congress,  harry  the  Administration, 
and  galvanize  broad  support  for  what  the 
PAS  conceives  to  be  the  proper  uses  of  sci- 
ence. Much  of  the  scientific  community  de- 
plored the  active  politicizing  of  science,  but 
FAS  membership  increased  from  several 
hundred  five  years  ago  to  some  6,000 — in- 
cluding 33  Nobelists — today. 

In  early  1073  President  Nixon,  with  the 
blessing  of  Congress,  bashed  the  wrecking 
baU  against  the  White  Hoxise  science  struc- 
ture. JEllmlnated  from  the  Presidential  staff 
were  the  Science  Adviser  to  the  President 
and  two  groups  chaired  by  him:  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  (OST)  and  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
(P8AC).  Scientists  could  rationalize  their 
fall  from  public  grace,  could  even  empathize 
with  their  detractors.  They  could  live  with 
the  ferment  and  militancy  within  their  own 
ranks,  even  ultimately  benefit  from  this  ex- 
ercise in  self-criticism.  But  the  upheaval  at 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  left  them  dis- 
mayed, apprehensive,  and  confused.  Hence 
the  attention  they  lavished  on  the  recent 
Presidential  science  awards. 

To  be  sure,  the  White  House  announced 
that  the  Science  Adviser's  hat  would  be  worn 
by  the  director  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, a  federal  agency.  In  addition,  the 
functions  of  the  disbanded  OST  were  to 
be  aoBumed  by  a  new  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  Office  to  be  estabUshed  within  NSF 
But  gone  entirely  was  PSAC.  created  by 
President  Eisenhower  to  channel  to  the 
White  House  the  views  of  the  nation's  most 
dlstinguUhed  scientists  and  engineers.  A 
feisty,  intellectually  uninhibited  bunch, 
PSAC's  eighteen  members  commuted  to 
monthly  meetings  in  Washington,  where 
they  frequently  opposed  Administration  proj- 
ects and  exhibited  a  penchant  for  seeking 
flaws  m  military  technology  proposals.  Not 
undxily  awed  by  the  Presidency,  more  than 
once  PSAC  members  publicized  their  dis- 
agreement  with  Administration  views.  It  was 
not  too  surprising  that  Mr.  NUon  eliminated 
the  committee.  But  in  doing  so  he  severed 
a  conduit  of  extremely  aophistlcated  scien- 
tific advice  whoae  value  was  enhanced  by 
the  very  Independence  he  found  abrasive. 
Did  the  White  Houae's  dismantling  of  its 


scientific  apparatus  signal  a  Nixon  Admin- 
istration downgrading  of  science  at  a  time 
when  the  nation  has  pnoblems  only  science 
can  solve?  Did  it  reflect  Nixonlan  pique'' 
After  all.  PSAC  had  been  nettlesome;  an 
OST  consultant  had  helped  shoot  down  the 
SST  when  Mr.  Nixon  was  trying  to  push  It 
through  Congress;  the  scientific  community 
had  largely  opposed  Mr.  Nixon  during  his 
campaigns  for  the  Presidency. 

"The  President  was  certainly  aware  of  the 
scientific  community's  disapproval  of  him, 
and  the  role  this  played  In  the  breakup  of 
the  White  House  science  mechanism  cannot 
be  discounted,"  say  Dr.  Cllenn  Seaborg,  Nobel 
prize  winner,  until  two  years  ago  head  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  currently  chair- 
man of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  la  a  voice  oddly  sm»m 
for  his  gangling  slx-foot-three-lnch  frame, 
he  continues:  "But  the  more  I  analyze  the 
breakup,  which  I  found  distressing,  the  more 
I  feel  it  stems  mainly  from  two  factors.  One 
is  Administration  uneasiness  with  science 
and  scientists,  an  uneasiness  tinged  with  a 
peculiar,  unexplainable  tear  of  science.  The 
second  is  White  House  disdain  for  scientist® 
because,  from  the  politician's  viewpoint,  we 
lack  political  acumen.  To  fall  back  on  what 
I  Imagine  is  now  outdated  slang,  we  are  too 
square  to  fit  the  convolutions  of  politics." 

Predictably,    Dr.    H.    Ouyford    Stever,    di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and    former    president    of    Carnegie-Mellon 
University,  defends  the  White  House:  "It  is 
nonsense  to  think  that  this  Administration 
is  anti-science.   The  Administration  has" — 
he  pauses  here  to  search  for  the  right  word — 
"cautious  respect  for  science.  It  believes  de- 
centralization away  from  the  White  House 
will    enhance   performance    by    moving    the 
federal  organs  of  science  into  a  better  rela- 
tionship,  by  bringing  baeic  research  closer 
to  those  who  apply  the  research.  But  moving 
the  Science  Adviser  from  the  White  House 
doesn't  mean  the  President  loses  touch  with 
science.  I  have  ready  acces»  to  him  when  I  feel 
the  need.  Furthermore,  and  this  isn't  appre- 
ciated, prior  Science  Advisers  were  covered 
by  executive  privilege  beoause  they  were  on 
the  Presidents  staff  and  so  they  were   not 
available    to    Congress.    Bxecutlve    privilege 
does  not  extend  to  me.  I  am  within  reach  of 
Congress  and  have  already  testified  at  hear- 
ings on  the  Hill.  This  opening  up  of  commu- 
nications has  to  mean  better  science." 

Dr.  Stever's  statement  Invites  skepticism. 
When   there   was  a   Science   Adviser   at   the 
White  House  he  regularly  attended  meetings 
of  the  National  Security  Council,  the  Defense 
Science  Board,  and,  when   appropriate,   the 
Voint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  had  dh-ect  access 
to   the   President.   All    this   meant   he   had 
thorough  knowledge  of  government  actions — 
and  contemplated  actions— related  to  science. 
Things  are  different  now.  Direct  participa- 
tion In  NSC  deliberations  is  only  by  Invita- 
tion, sparingly  Issued.  The  military  follows  a 
policy  of  benign  neglect  toward  the  Science 
Adviser.  Access  to  the  Prejldent  has  become 
Indirect:  The  £   <ence  AdvUer  now  communi- 
cates through  two  filters — ^the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  George  P.  Shmtz 
in   his   role   as   Assistant  to   the   President. 
Stever  can  make  an  end  tun  around  these 
screens  but  he  doesn't  often  try  it.  Finally 
Stever's  assertion  that  former  Science  Ad- 
visers were  unavaUable  to  Congress  is  a  bit 
misleading.  The  Science  Adviser  was  beyond 
reach  of  Congress  only  in  his  role  as  Presi- 
dential assistant;  In  his  rale  as  head  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  he  was— 
through  the  arcane  logic  that  determines  the 
extent  of  executive  privilege — available.  Both 
Jerome    Welsner    and    Don.   Hornlg,    two    of 
Stever's  predecessors,  appeared  before  Con- 
gressional committees. 

"On  paper,  Stever  has  a  set  of  responsi- 
bilities that  sound  imprarsslve,  but  when 
you  examine  the  facts  you  find  anomalies," 
says   Dr.   PhUlp   Handler,    president   of   the 
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prestigious  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
"For  Instance,  of  all  the  federal  agencies  in- 
volved in  science— AEC,  NASA.  HEW  DOD 
and  the  rest— only  Stever'*  NSF  has  a  broad 
hunting  license  to  pursue  and  support  basic 
research  across  the  whole  spectrum  of  in- 
quiry; all  the  others  conftne  themselves  to 
science  that  is  related  to  their  assigned  mis- 
sion. One  of  Stever's  multiple  responslbUities 
is  to  chair  the  Federal  Council  on  Science  and 
Techncriogy,  which  is  composed  of  aU  the 
agencies  doing  science.  The  Idea  is  that 
Stever,  with  his  clout  as  S«lence  Adviser  and 
hu  NSF  range  over  the  whole  of  science  can 
use  the  Council  as  a  vehicle  for  Inter-agencv 
transfer  of  knowledge,  for  sharing  of  proj- 
ects and  faculties,  for  crcBs-fertlllzation  of 
concepts  and  insights,  and  so  on.  But  the 
CouncU  has  never  lived  up  to  Its  potential 
and  Stever  is  handicapped  in  turning  things 
around  because  the  Adviser's  clout  dimin- 
ished the  moment  he  left  the  White  House 
and  because  NSF  Is  a  small  agency  in  a 
league  of  big  agencies.  Those  are  simply  the 
realities  of  bureaucratic  lite." 

When  Handler  adopts  his  favorite  reflec- 
tive pose — torso  draped  low  on  one  chair 
feet  extended  on  the  seat  of  another— you 
sense  that  while  his  body  rests  his  mind  re- 
mains standing  at  attention.  "Many,  but  not 
all,  of  the  functions  of  the  dismantled  White 
House  science  apparatus  have  been  assigned 
to  NSF.  My  fear  is  that  these  additional 
responslbUities  may  divert  Stever  and  his 
top  people  from  their  orlgteial  task.  Bear  in 
mind  that  NSF  is  the  only  government 
agency  specifically  mandated  to  support  basic 
research  across  the  board.  In  addition,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  iipheaval  in  the 
White  House  left  a  critical  void  and  nothing 
has  been  devised  to  fill  the  vaccum.  Any 
way  you  look  at  it,  it  Is  inegcapable  that  the 
Science  Adviser  has  been  pulled  down  to  a 
lower  level.  When  he  was  in  the  White  House 
he  was  the  President's  in-houise  problem 
solver.  The  President  needs  him  close  at 
hand,  needs  him  as  an  exp«t  who  can  serve 
almost  as  an  adversary  to  the  cabinet  depart- 
ments submitting  science  proposals.  Some- 
body is  going  to  have  to  re-Invent  the  Science 
Adviser  at  White  House  levcL" 

Roy  Ash,  head  of  the  Offic*  of  Management 
and   Budget,   is   nominally   one   of  the   two 
intermediaries  between  Stever  and  the  Presi- 
dent. Actually,  the  OMB  soreen  on  a  daily 
basis  has  been  Dr.   John   C.  SawhUl,   OMB 
Associate    Director    for    Natural    Resources, 
Energy,  and  Science  untU  hU  recent  appoint- 
ment as  Deputy  Director  of  the  new  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration.  BawhUl  concedes 
that  removal  of  the  Adviser  from  the  White 
House   fostered   widespread   belief   that   the 
Administration  had  assigned  science  a  lower 
priority,  "but  we  don't  thlnK  we  should  have 
a  White  House  adviser  on  science  any  more 
than   one   on   Indian   affairs  or   education." 
He  also  concedes  that  turning  the  advisory 
function  over  to  NSF  creates  a  small-frog-ln- 
a-blg-pond  situation,  since  INSP  Is  dwarfed 
by  the  other  federal  agendas  doing  science, 
"but  we  wUl  sit  down  with  Guy  Stever  and 
give  him  some  say  In  how  we  allocate  re- 
sources to  all  the  agencies  and  we  wUl  make 
sure  the  agencies  know  we  are  doing  this." 
SawhUl  did  not  seem  to  recognize  that  his 
statement  implies  that  the  advisory  post  was 
seriously  impaired  when  it  was  severed  from 
the   White   House.   His  statefnent   also   is   a 
tacit    confirmation    of    the    view    held    by 
knowledgeable  Insiders  that  the  federal  ap- 
proach to  science  is  less  a  ptoduct  of  scien- 
tists than  of  Administration  business  man- 
agers. 

A  man  with  Impeccable  Inside  credentials 
is  WlUlam  D.  Carey,  now  vice  president  of 
the  Arthur  D.  Little  management  consulting 
firm,  but  until  1969  the  assistant  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  where  his  field  of 
oversight  was  science.  "I've  seen  evidence 
that  Guy  Stever  is  operating  With  consldera- 
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ble  confidence,  developing  channels  to  In- 
dustry and  the  academic  Institutions  and 
putting  together  a  fine  group  of  people  In 
NSF,  but  he  has  an  uphUl  struggle  to  Infuse 
his  Infiuence  Into  a  Presidency  in  great  disar- 
ray," he  says.  "And  the  way  the  scenario  is 
wTitten,  his  problems  are  even  worse  than  I 
contemplated  when  the  changed  set-up  was 
first  announced.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is 
that  while  he  has  two  supposed  channels  to 
the  President,  In  practical  terms  the  two 
merge  and  become  one.  Shultz  has  his  plate 
full  and  can  only  ration  a  splinter  of  his 
attention  to  science.  About  the  only  science 
that  gets  through  to  the  President  is  what 
manages  to  filter  through  the  screen  and  the 
screen  is  OMB." 

In  other  words,  federal  science  is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  what  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  says  it  is.  This  is  not  neces- 
sarUy  bad  for  science.  It  can't  flourish  In 
Isolation  from  economic  reality  and  the 
claims  of  other  national  requirements. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  unsettling  to  find  that 
much  of  the  mold  In  which  US  science  is  cast 
Is  being  shaped  by  the  hands  of  John  SawhiU 
types.  And  no  matter  how  sensitive  those 
bands  are,  they  belong  to  men  whose  exper- 
tise is  confined  to  business  administration. 
I  asked  Dr.  SawhUl  how  a  financial  man- 
ager makes  decisions  In  the  labyrinth  of  sci- 
ence and  technology.  He  responded  force- 
fully: "By  applying  proven  management 
techniques.  Including  the  yardstick  of  cost 
effectiveness.  We  simply  use  our  accumu- 
lated analytical  wisdom  to  arrive  at  a  sound 
Judgment." 

In  discussing  the  philosophy  with  which 
he  approaches  his  task.  SawhUl  said,  "We 
can't  move  too  fast  on  science  and  tech- 
nology. The  President,  any  President,  can 
be  a  leader  to  only  a  very  limited  extent;  he 
can't  be  far  ahead  of  the  people.  He  can't 
Introduce  a  program  untU  the  people  are 
ready  to  support  it  and  the  people  won't  be 
ready  untU  they  are  In  a  crisis  situation. 
Once  we  are  In  a  crisis  we  can  shape  a  crash 
program  to  deal  with  it.  I  believe  In  the 
efficacy  of  crash  programs.  It  Is  only  when 
you  marshal  all  your  talents  and  resources 
on  a  crash  basis  that  you  get  good,  hard 
results." 

Strange  words  from  a  management  ex- 
pert. Wernher  von  Braun  once  told  me.  'I 
can't  understand  Washington's  penchant  for 
getting  boxed  Into  a  comer  and  then  relying 
on  a  cra^  program  to  get  it  out.  A  crash 
program  can't  make  up  for  lost  time.  It's  like 
trying  to  compress  nine-month  gestation 
Into  one  month  by  Impregnating  a  woman 
by  nine  different  men  simultaneously." 

BUI  Carey  shook  his  head  when  I  asked  his 
opinion  of  the  SawhUl  phUosophy.  "I  don't 
deny  that  If  you  suddenly  face  an  unex- 
pected problem  of  major  scope  you  have  to 
concentrate  resources  and  get  priorities  to 
deal  with  It.  but  If  we  have  learned  anything 
about  crash  programs  it  Is  that  they  resiUt  In 
tremendous  waste  and  dislocation.  I  can't 
agree  that  our  science  should  evolve  on  a 
crash  basis.  That's  like  setting  out  to  Jerk 
science  up  by  its  ears  and  make  it  bark  the 
way  old  Lyndon  used  to  hoist  his  beagle." 
Dr.  Seaborg  sounded  almost  sad  as  he 
observed,  "I  don't  understand  why  Presi- 
dents can't  lead.  If  they  don't  who  can?  As 
for  crash  programs,  they  are  surely  the  most 
Inefficient,  ineffective  course  to  chart.  I  can't 
conceive  at  anyone  wanting  to  go  ahead  on 
a  crash  basis." 

Dr.  PhUIp  H.  Abelson,  president  of  Car- 
negie Institution  of  Washington  and  editor 
of  the  influential  magazine  Science,  says, 
"The  government  consistently  and  success- 
fully fumbles  away  our  scientific  and  tech- 
nological resources.  Look  how  we  diverted 
so  much  of  our  talent  and  resources  to 
foolishness  lUce  Apollo.  We  got  a  little  return 
from  It  but  nothing  commensurate  with  the 
tremendous  investment.  We  don't  look  ahead, 


don't  make  balanced,  rational  plans  for  the 
future  becatise  the  politicians  are  here-and 
now  oriented.  They  want  the  quick,  visible 
payoff  and  they're  willing  to  mortgage  the 
future  to  get  it.  They  couldn't  care  less  about 
an  undertaking  that  might  take,  say,  ten 
years  to  bring  to  fruition  because  they  won't 
be  in  office  then." 

Is  Abelson  overstating  the  Ineptitude  of 
politicians?  Is  he  expressing  the  feelings  of  a 
scientific  community  stung  because  It  Is  not 
permitted  to  dip  freely  into  the  cookie  Jar?  It 
did  not  seem  so  to  me  when  I  attempted  to 
assess  the  performance  of  the  Administra- 
tion and  Congress  In  science  matters. 

"When  the  Administration  comes  up  with 
a  program,  they  send  it  to  us  for  legislative 
action  but  they  don't  accompany  it  with  the 
high-level  discussion  out  of  which  the  pro- 
posed program  emerged,"  a  source  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics complained  to  me.  "This  denies  us  ac- 
cess to  the  reasoning  behind  it  and  to  evalua- 
tion of  the  options  and  alternatives  that  were 
considered.  It  leaves  us  more  or  less  groping 
our  way  until  we  finally  reach  the  nearlng 
stage  and  try  to  ask  the  right  questions  of 
witnesses.  But  In  the  meantime  a  lot  of 
members  have  gotten  themselves  locked  In 
by  their  public  statements  on  the  proposal, 
especially  U  It  Is  one  that  attracts  wide  atten- 
tion. That  is  a  very  unhealthy  situation. 

"Look  what  happened  with  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  The  legislation  was  first  brought  up  in 
Congress  at  the  time  the  country  was  all 
stirred  up  over  ecology.  Congressmen  feel 
pulses  more  sensitively  than  doctors.  Their 
reading  of  the  public  pulse  led  many  to  de- 
clare forcefully  that  they  would  keep  auto 
exhausts  from  further  fouling  voters'  lungs. 
They  were  committed  to  the  legislation  by 
the  time  we  reached  hearings  so  when  they 
asked  the  experts  If  they  could  clean  up  emis- 
sions by  such  and  such  a  date  and  the  experts 
said  'Yes.  but  .  .  .'  they  chopped  off  tes- 
timony at  the  'but.'  They  didn't  want  to  hear 
about  the  technical  problems,  the  effects  on 
gas  consumption  and  engine  performance, 
the  high  cost  of  clean-up,  and  the  possibility 
that  the  process  of  eliminating  one  harmful 
emission  might  merely  substitute  a  different 
harmful  emission.  The  biu  was  passed,  face 
was  saved,  but  few  would  agree  It  Is  a  distin- 
guished piece  of  legislation." 

The  Clean  Air  Act  Is  only  one  of  several 
poor  Congressional  actions  In  the  area  of 
science.  Another  that  came  home  to  haunt 
Its  supporters  Is  section  203  of  the  1970  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization,  the  so- 
called  Mansfield  amendment,  which  required 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  abandon  all 
basic  research  not  linked  directly  and  demon- 
strably to  specific,  legitimate  mUitary  re- 
quirements. (Although  the  legislation  singled 
out  DOD,  the  other  mission-oriented  agen- 
cies Interpreted  It  as  a  signal  and  discontin- 
ued basic  research  not  clearly  tied  to  their 
missions.)  Scientists  cried  out  that  basic  re- 
search seldom  Is  clearly  definlable  In  terms 
of  end-product  use  that  the  knowledge  It 
produces  Is  not  divisible  Into  good  and  bad, 
that  it  can't  be  segmented  like  sausages  ac- 
cording to  Its  potential  application.  They 
pointed  out  that  from  basic  research  con- 
ducted for  the  mUltary  came  cryogenics, 
lasers,  antibiotics,  radar.  Jet  airplanes.  Com- 
gress  paid  no  heed. 

(Scientists  generally  praise  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  trying  to  prevent  the 
more  damaging  discontinuations  of  basic  re- 
search by  taking  over  some  of  the  projects 
abandoned  by  the  mission  agencies.  But  the 
hole  In  the  dike  was  bigger  than  the  NSP 
finger,  and  much  research  Just  leaked  away.) 
For  twelve  years — from  the  time  of  his 
first  election  to  the  House  until  he  chose  not 
to  stand  for  re-election  In  1970 — Congress- 
man Emlllo  Q.  Daddarlo  of  Connecticut  was 
one  of  the  few  who  labored  consistently  for 
better  science  legislation,  a  record  the  more 
admirable  because  during  hlx  incumbency 


the  public  outcry  against  technology  was 
shrill  and  he  could  have  made  political  hay 
by  Joining  the  anti-science  chorus.  Dadda- 
rio  grants  that  the  Congressional  perform- 
ance in  science  has  been  less  than  sterling. 
He  admits  that  many  Congressmen  lock 
themselves  into  unwise  positions  before  the 
facts  are  developed.  But  he  understands  why 
Congrress  has  not  performed  better:  "Congress 
hasn't  had  an  adeq;iate  in -house  mechanism 
to  develop  the  facts  lucidly,  objectively,  and 
rapidly.  It  hasn't  had  the  tools  to  look  "ahead 
in  science,  to  try  to  match  national  resources 
to  national  needs,  to  relate  specific  tech- 
nologies to  other  areas  of  national  life  and  to 
assess  their  effects  on  them.  In  short,  there 
hasn't  been  sufficient  Congressional  capacity 
to  evaluate,  to  anticipate,  and  to  plan  In  the 
sciences." 

But  now.  largely  because  of  Daddario's  ef- 
forts, the  view  from  the  HUl  is  due  to  change. 
Congress  recently  created  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nological Assessment.  The  apolitical  struc- 
ture of  OTA  is  promising:  It  will  be  overseen 
by  a  twelve-man  board  selected  equally  from 
members  of  both  Houses  and  of  both  parties, 
and  it  win  be  advised  by  a  twelve-man  coun- 
cil drawn  trora  consumer  groups.  Industry, 
and  the  science  community.  Daddario  has 
been  appointed  its  operating  head,  another 
good  sign.  Perhaps  most  reassuring  of  all  is 
Daddario's  operational  design  for  OTA — "We 
will  develop  our  data  and  recommendations 
by  going  to  the  best  experts,  whoever  and 
wherever  they  are,  and  drawing  on  their 
knowledge  and  insights.  That  will  permit  us 
to  be  a  tight,  trlmmed-down  body  unfet- 
tered by  Institutional  fat  and  parochial  views 
and  able  to  move  quickly  in  any  direction.  I 
don't  Intend  to  create  a  bureaucracy  of  resi- 
dent eggheads." 

Perhaps  reaction  against  science  and  tech- 
nology preordained  the  current  energy  crisis. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  see  how  knowledgeable 
people  assess  the  circumstances  that  cause  us 
to  be  where  we  are  today. 

Dr.  Stever  says  candidly,  "We  are  In  an 
energy  crisis  largely  because  this  and  preced- 
ing Administrations  failed  to  heed  the  warn- 
ings that  were  given  them.  Back  In  1964.  one 
of  my  predecessors  as  Science  Advisor,  Don 
Hornlg,  alerted  the  White  House  in  a  report 
of  hundreds  of  pages  that  made  clear  the 
dimensions  of  the  developing  problem.  Suc- 
ceeding advisers  repeated  the  warnings  but 
the  White  House  was  not  spurred  to  action." 
"More  than  anything  else,"  says  Dr.  Sea- 
borg. "it  was  the  failure  of  the  decision  mak- 
ers to  act  that  got  us  into  this.  For  years  the 
technical  people  have  been  warning  that  our 
energy  base  needed  to  be  expanded  and  Im- 
proved to  meet  our  mounting  requirements. 
I  spoke  out  on  this  publicly  and  In  govern- 
ment councUs  in  urgent  tones  as  far  back  as 
the  early  1960s.  It  has  taken  at  least  a  decade 
for  the  decision  makers  to  heed  the  fiie-bells 
that  were  rung." 

Dr.  Abelson  says,  "We  are  caught  in  a  bind 
because  of  mismanagement  and  complacency 
and  because  we  got— and  are  stlU  getting— 
more  breastbeatlng  than  really  Incisive,  de- 
finitive, long-range  direction.  The  first  thing 
we  have  to  agree  on  is  that  there  have  to  be 
trade-offs.  A  perfect  environment  Is  an  Im^i' 
possible  dream.  If,  for  example,  we  say  we 
can't  have  new  refineries  because  they  stink, 
then  we  can't  have  energy." 

Dr.  Handler  points  a  finger  at  both  sci- 
ence and  government.  "Scientists  and  tech- 
nologists yelled,  but  not  loud  enough,  long 
enough,  or  soon  enough;  they  didn't  foresee 
that  automobUee  would  be  reproducing 
themselves  In  annual  twelve-nUUlon  incre- 
ments; they  didn't  make  adequate  projec- 
tions of  needs  and  resources.  Government 
was  stodgy,  listless,  dozing  off.  My  Ood.  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  should  have  been  hot  on  the 
trail  of  coal  gasification  twenty  years  ago." 

Dr.  SawhUl  of  OMB  responds,  "The  tech- 
nical people  sounded  the  alarm  but  we  sim- 
ply had  to  wait  for  the  crisis  to  come  In  order 
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to  have  public  support  for  a  major  program 
to  cope  with  It." 

The  energy  crisis  should  be  a  warning.  We 
are  facing  a  problem  of  even  greater  propor- 
tions. "Energy  has  me  worried  but  basic 
materials  have  me  worried  even  more,"  says 
G;iy  Stever.  "We  must  move  rapidly  and 
wisely  in  the  field  of  materials  science  be- 
cause shortages  are  approaching  critical 
stage."  The  materials  problem  did  not  appear 
overnight.  On  July  14  1968,  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  Issued  a  report  on  mate- 
rials that  emphasized  the  need  to  deal  quick- 
ly with  corrosion  problems.  Some  of  the 
warnings:  U.S.  losses  each  year  due  to  cor- 
rosion are  more  than  ten  billion  dollars,  at 
least  one  bUUon  of  it  in  federal  facilities 
alone;  almost  40  i>ercent  of  US  steel  produc-  = 
tion  Is  for  replacement  of  corroded  parts  and 
products.  But  no  meaningful  program  was 
launched  to  correct  the  appalling  corrosion 
waste. 

Dr.  Handler  cites  statstlcs:  "Of  75  critical 
minerals  we  need  to  support  our  economy.  25 
percent  do  not  exist  In  this  country,  so  we 
must  depend  entirely  on  foreign  sources 
whose  supply  Is  diminishing  at  the  same  time 
that  consumption  around  the  world  Is 
mounting.  Another  25  percent  of  the  miner- 
als exist  to  some  degree  in  this  country  so,  at 
least  for  now,  we  can  satisfy  a  portion  of  otir 
needs  from  domestic  sources.  The  remain- 
ing 50  percent  exists  domesUcally  in  quan- 
tities sulllclent  for  current  needs  but  In  20 
years,  30  at  the  outside,  the  50  percent  In 
which  we  are  now  self-sufficient  will  have 
been  slashed  in  half.  So  the  situation  Is  grim. 
An  approach  like  recycling  is  only  one  of  a 
whole  range  of  answers  that  have  to  be 
found.  Whafs  needed,  and  quickly,  is  an 
innovative,  across-the-board  effort  In  mate- 
rials science  to  come  up  with  fresh,  imagina- 
tive technologies.  But  who  is  formulating 
national  poUciee  that  wiu  meet  the  problem 
bead-on  and  lead  to  solutions?  Nobody  That 
worries  the  hell  out  of  me." 

The  key  word   In  the  foregoing  Is  "poli- 
cies." Those  who  pursue  science  all  agree  that 
the    primary    flaw    In    the    way    the    nation 
handles  science  Is  the  faUure  to  devise  a  ra- 
tional,  consistent   policy.   As   Handler   says, 
"This  country  has  never  had  a  science  policy! 
We  never  looked  at  the  subject  In  its  en- 
tirety and  formulated  an  Intelligent,  over-all 
approach.  What  we  have  bad  Is  bits  and  pieces 
of   ad   hoc   policies   to   deal    with    bits   and 
pieces  of  science;   often  they  were  wasteful 
If  not  downright  counterproductive.  For  In- 
stance,    the     Mansfield     amendment     was 
adopted  Just  to  deal  with  defense  science  but 
as  a  result  of  It  t«relve  materials  laboratories 
were  abandoned.  Or  take  the  fiasco  of  the 
President's  War  on  Cancer  where  a  'disease 
of   the  month'  was  picked   and  people  and 
resources  were  puUed  from  other  health  pro- 
grams to  attack  It.  Focusing  unduly  large 
effort  on  finding  a  quick  payoff  on  cancer 
unbalances    the    total    quest    for    medical 
knowledge,    pinches    NIH's    abUlty    to    per- 
form   research    over   the    spiectrum    of    blo- 
medlclne,  research  from  which  could  come 
the  answers  to  a  host  dOnedlcal  riddles  In- 
cluding— Ironically — cancer.     This     kind    of 
thinking  permeates  the  whole  fabric  of  sci- 
ence because  the  fabric  Is  woven  largely  on 
looms    controUed    and    funded    by    inept 
myopic  federal  decision -making.  At  one  end 
of  the  scale  we  wind  up  with  scientists  so 
busy   as   entrepeneurs  making   a  pitch   for 
funding  that  they  have  damned  little  time 
for  science,  and  at  the  other  end  we  have  a 
few  Jewels  almost  lost  in  a  pool  of  weU  fund- 
ed mediocrity." 

Seaborg— "We  need  to  flu  our  policy  vac- 
uum. We  need  to  announce  a  strong  program 
of  support  for  basic  research,  and  a  workable 
mechanism  for  establishing  priorities  In  the 
various  fields  of  science/technology  consist- 
ent  with  our  national  requirements.  It  Is 
long  past  Ume  that  we  recognized  that  sci- 
ence has  a  potent  capacity  to  determine  the 


weUare  of  the  nation  and  so  must  be  ac- 
corded a  central  and  continuing  role  In  the 
decision-making  process." 

Carey— "We  have  no  firm  or  lasting 
policies.  We  have  only  a  series  of  temporary 
policies  and  they  are  temporary  each  year 
according  to  the  shape  of  the  budget.  Our 
attitude  toward  science  is  tactical,  not 
strategic,  and  that's  not  good  enough.  We 
must  look  ahead,  must  devise  an  enduring 
policy  and  a  coordinated  program  for  long- 
range  gains." 

Daddario— 'Because  th«re  is  no  definitive 
science  policy  we  are  forced  to  fall  back  on 
short-range  responses  jerrvbuilt  to  meet 
each  crisis  at  its  apex.  We  simply  have  to 
fashion  a  national  policy  on  a  rational  an- 
ticipatory basis  with  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches,  the  public  sector  the 
academicians,  and  industry  all  Influencing 
its  ultimate  shape  so  that  it  is  a  national 
concensus.  It  has  to  look  ahead  at  our  needs 
and  goais  and  provide  the  scientific- 
technological  vehicle  to  get  us  there,  and  It 
has  to  have  enough  flexibUity  so  that  it  does 
not  stifle  initiative." 

Abelson— "Science    is    pursued    on    10  000 
fronts  and  the  opportunities  on  each  front 
are  variable  and  shifting  so  there  must  be 
sufficient  resiliency  to  seiae  them  when  they 
appear.  But  the  resiliency  has  to  be  within  a 
consistent   and    continuing   framework   and 
we  have  never  had  that.  Those  who  adminis- 
ter science  and  control  its  pursestrlngs  con- 
stantly waver,  responding  to  enthusiasms  of 
the  moment.  Starting  back  in  the  Kennedy 
years  the  government  granted  vast  numbers 
of  fellowships  to  lure  people  into  the  sciences 
so    we    wound    up    with    many    who   should 
never  have  been  in  the  field.  Now  the  pen- 
dulum  has  swung   the   other   way   and   the 
government  has  come  very  close  to  abolish- 
ing fellowship  completely  so  we  are  failing 
to  get  many  who  could  add  strength  to  sci- 
ence.   This    start-and-stop    inconsistency    is 
pitifully  common  and  it  squanders  resourecs 
and    brains.    Every   time   a   field   of   science, 
generates    a    wave    of    popular    enthusiasm 
every  government  agency  tries  to  get  on  the 
gravy  train;  as  soon  as  popular  enthusiasm 
switches  to  something  else  they  immediately 
change  trains.  What  we  need  desperately  is  a 
sound,    coherent   government    way   of   han- 
dling science,  one  that  cuts  out  the  train 
changing." 

What  we  seem  to  have  le  a  science  tech- 
nology community  afloat  oa  a  sea  of  govern- 
mental ineptitude,  erratictUy  propelled  by 
winds  that  blow  hot  or  cold  or  not  at  all  from 
the  White  House  and  the  Hill.  What  has  this 
done  to  science  itself?  How  healthy  is  Amer- 
ican science?  And  what  is  the  prognosis? 

There  is  no  simple  gauge  to  measure 
science's  state  of  health,  but  there  are  a 
couple  of  useful  indicators.  One  is  the  num- 
ber of  Nobel  prizes  awarded  to  American 
scientists.  Here,  superflcblly,  the  news 
Is  encouraging.  The  Nobel  prize  continues 
to  be  awarded  to  Americans  in  dispropor- 
tionately large  numbers.  However,  the  prize 
Is  as  much  an  accolade  for  past  accomplish- 
ments as  for  current  attainments.  There  is  a 
built-in  time  lag  in  basic  science,  a  long 
period  of  necessary  testing  and  refining,  so 
the  work  that  wins  recognition  today  always 
Is  several  years  past  its  initiation.  The  birth 
control  pUl  for  example,  derives  from  hor- 
mone research  undertaken  bi  1849. 

Another  indicator  of  quality  is  the  status 
of  the  American  "patent  biilance"— patents 
granted  in  various  countries  for  develop- 
ments of  US  origin  versus  those  of  foreign 
origin.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  comparative  in- 
novative competence  of  science  and  tech- 
nology among  the  advanced  countries  The 
figures  reveal  a  favorable  CS  balance,  but 
the  margin  of  favorabllity  is  markedly  de- 
clining. Since  1966,  progresively  fewer  pat- 
ents of  US  origin  have  been  Issued  in  France 
Great  Britain,  West  Oermany.  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Japan;   during  the  same  period 
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the  US  granted  patents  for  an  acceleratine 
number  of  developments  of  Japanese  origin 
From  1966  to  1970  the  American  favorable 
patent  balance  fell  by  40  percent. 

Guy  Stever  at  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation expresses  faith  In  CS  science  "The 
quality  of  our  science  is  still  extremely 
high,"  he  says,  "although  It  doesn't  tower 
over  foreign  science  as  it  once  did.  There 
used  to  be  an  almost  unbelievable  gap  be- 
tween us  and  the  rest  of  the  world  but  that 
gap  has  now  closed  dramatflcally.  What  has 
to  be  borne  in  mind  Is  that  it  wasn't  closed 
because  our  performance  deteriorated  but 
because  they  made  such  a  tnemendous  come- 
back after  the  dislocations  and  dlscontlnu- 
tlesof  Worid  Warn." 

BUI  Carey  is  less  sanguine.  "Our  basic  re- 
search is  holding  up  very  wtll  m  every  field 
but  the  quality  of  the  technology  that  de- 
rives from  it  is  not  holding  up  as  well  With 
regard  to  both  I  am  troubled  that  neither  is 
growmg.  In  other  words,  we  are  doing  less 
than  we  are  capable  of  doing  and  less  than 
we  should  be  doing.  This  Is  the  way  a  nation 
becomes  second  rate.  We  haven't  reached  that 
pomt  yet  but  I  think  we  are  beaded  that  way 
unless  we  take  prompt,  affirmative  steps  to 
change  direction." 

The  views  of  Dr.  Abelson  parallel  those  of 
Carey.  "We  tended  to  assume  that  because 
our  science/technology  was  the  best  in  the 
world  we  were  guaranteed  leedership  in  per- 
petuity, so  we  drifted  into  complacency  and 
smugness.  The  result  Is  that  there  has  been 
some  slippage  hi  the  caliber  of  our  technol- 
ogy, especially  in  comparison  with  the  level 
or  performance  abroad." 

Dr.  Handler  echoes  the  Stever  confidence 
m  Amencan  science,  but  hedges  his  position  • 
I  start  with  the  fundamental  belief  that  our 
science  is  great.  Having  said  that  I  have  to 
point  out  that  greatness  Is  relative  and  not 
immutable.  One  thing  that  worries  me  is  our 
almost  total  failure  to  develop  capability  for 
technological  assessment— crystal-balling  the 
future  impact  of  new  technologies.  In  the 
past  we  ignored  the  price  that  neglect  of 
technological  assessment  extracts  because 
we  operated  in  an  economy  of  waste  and  be- 
cause we,  as  a  nation,  were  only  tangentially 
sensitive  to  societal  needs.  Those  days  are 
gone  forever.  To  stay  healtfcy.  science  and 
technology  have  to  adjust  to  today's  reali- 
ties." 

Dr.  Handler's  pohit  about  the  need  to  eval- 
uate future  impact  was  echoed  by  virtually 
everyone  I  spoke  to;  it  marfcs  an  awareness 
that  a  new  dimension  has  been  added  to 
the  criteria  for  Judging  science  and  tech- 
nology, a  recognition  that— »s  one  put  It— 
"We  must  ask  not  only  what  a  new  develop- 
ment will  do  but  also  what  tlse  it  will  do  " 
He  Illustrates  by  citing  the  mechanization  of 
cotton  picking  in  the  1930s.  Mechanization 
was  accompanied  by  the  lesa-than-startllng 
prediction  that  the  machines  would  dis- 
place vast  numbers  of  fiel«  workers  but 
would  greatly  enhance  farm  efficiency.  It  was 
not  foreseen  that  displaced  workers  would 
migrate  to  cities  and  create  the  ghettos  that 
plague  urban  America. 

When  they  move  from  estlniating  science's 
present  quality  to  predicting  Its  future 
health  the  experts  divide  t»e  most.  They 
coalesce  into  two  distinct  groups,  one  tilting 
toward  optimism,  the  other  toward  pessi- 
mism. 

Among  the  more  etenflrmed  optimists  is 
Dr.  Stever,  which  is  hardly  surprising  con- 
sidering his  position.  'I  see  us  coming  to- 
ward a  more  sophisticated  approach,  with 
the  science  community  placing  greater  em- 
phasis on  quality  than  on  numbers.  I  see 
better  rappOTt  between  thosa  who  manage 
science,  those  who  do  science,  and  those 
who  are  served  by  It.  I  see  basic  research 
responding  better  and  quicker  to  matters 
that  affect  the  character  of  oilr  lives  and  by 
doing  so  preventing  many  vexing  problems. 
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I  have  to  say  I  look  to  the  future  with  confi- 
dence." ^ 
Dr.  Handler  also  adopts  a  buoyant  ojlC-^ 
look.  "There  are  enormous  prol^<!m8 
ahead, "  he  concedes,  "but  I  see  no  gnSunds 
for  despair.  Spaceship  Earth  is  suddenly 
small  a^d  resources  are  finite  but  science  is 
at  best  adolescent.  The  body  of  scientific 
understanding  has  been  doubling  every 
eight  to  ten  years  and  90  percent  of  the 
knowledge  we  possess  today  was  learned 
during  my  lifetime.  That  means  we  have  a 
fantastic,  self-renewing  outpouring  of 
answers  to  questions  we  raise  and  to  those 
we  haven't  even  yet  begun  to  raise.  I  simply 
cannot  believe  that  we  wUl  be  unable  to 
think    our   way    out   of    our   dilemmas." 

The  essence  of  Dr.  SawblU's  look  Into  the 
future  Is  change,  change  that  wUl  lead  to 
better  science/technology.  "I  see  a  re- 
surgence of  R  and  D  funds  but  with  the 
money  and  effort  switching  to  areas  of  em- 
phasis that  are  different  from  those  of  the 
past,  I  see  us  shifting  our  technologies  away 
from  the  defense  and  space  programs  that 
have  captured  so  much  attention  to  other 
fields  more  directly  related  to  us  as  indi- 
viduals— things  like  medicine,  environment, 
energy,  nutrition,  pollution.  I  think  we  will 
develop  a  closer,  better  link  between  science 
and  government  that  will  result  In  creating  a 
set  of  priorities  for  science  and  this.  In  turn, 
will  mean  better  science  and  an  enhanced 
level  of  national  well-being." 

"You  can  include  me  among  the  opti- 
mists," Dr.  Seaborg  says  In  his  soft-spoken, 
thoughtful  way.  "To  be  without  optimism  is 
to  be  without  hope.  I  do  not  doubt  that  we 
are  entering  a  period  of  austerity.  But,  and  I 
suppose  It  Is  quite  Ironic,  I  base  much  of  my 
optimism  on  the  very  energy  crunch  that 
grips  us  now.  The  energy  crisis  that  is  hurt- 
ing us  is  also  helping  us  by  dramatizing  our 
dependence  on  our  scientists  and  engineers. 
This  will  unquestionably  restore  a  sense  of 
balance,  will  bring  scientists  and  engineers 
back  into  proper  perspective.  I  see  signs  of  it 
happening  already.  Because  of  this  I  am  con- 
vinced we  will  marshal  our  Intellectual  re- 
sources to  solve  our  problems." 

Dr.  Abelson  expresses  the  pessimists'  view. 
His  panorama  of  the  future  Is  dismal  and 
he  describes  It  In  somber  tones.  "After  a 
long  period  of  mismanagement  and  of  frit- 
tering away  resources  and  opportunities,  we 
now  face  a  set  of  monumental  challenges 
that  put  a  severe  strain  on  the  ability  of 
society  and  the  profit  system  to  cope  with 
technological  realities  pragmatically  and  in- 
telligently. We  are  In  for  tough  times.  Just 
getting  through  the  next  five  or  ten  years  is 
a  tremendous  challenge.  I  think  we  are  due 
for  a  lowering  of  the  level  of  our  technology 
and  I  think  it  Is  even  likely  that  we  will  have 
a  lowering  of  our  overall  standard  of  living." 
But  Abelson  does  manage  to  perceive  a  few. 
thin  threads  of  silver  caught  in  the  lining 
of  his  dark  cloud.  "My  hope  is  that  I  am 
right  In  my  reading  that  there  Is  In  process 
a  growing  Administration  recognition  that 
the  scientific/technological  crises  confront- 
ing us  are  not  solvable  by  political  flat  but 
by  sceintific/technologlcal  performance. 
There  seems  to  be  the  stirirng  of  a  govern- 
ment move  toward  more  perceptive,  more 
relevant  support  of  science — hence,  a  stimu- 
lus for  better  science.  If  my  reading  is  ac- 
curate. If  this  movement  accelerates  and 
expands,  then  the  tough  times  ahead  can 
become  less  protracted." 

Bill  Carey  pitches  his  tent  on  the  nether 
side  of  Phil  Abelson's.  "1  do  not  see  this 
nation  again  In  the  position  of  world  pre- 
eminence in  science/technology  that  we  en- 
joyed as  recently  as  five  to  seven  years  ago. 
It  is  a  lead  we  have  given  up  and  will  not 
recover.  In  basic  science  we  will  continue  to 
hold  a  respected  seat  at  the  table  but  Is  will 
now  be  a  round  table,  no  more  place  set  at 
the  head.  In  technology  the  i>rospects  ar» 
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more  gloomy.  I  see  us  driven  by  problems 
and  hampered  by  slackness  in  the  t6bnology 
apparatus.  We  wiu  be  backed  into  troutolee 
when  we  should  be  able  to  approach  them 
with  our  bow  Instead  of  our  stern.  I  can 
see  decades  of  crunches,  squeezes,  and  short- 
ages that  will  create  public  demands  for 
better  scientific/technological  arrangements 
by  government,  by  the  academic  institu- 
tions, and  by  industry." 

Unquestionably,  the  nation  has  been  Ill- 
served  in  the  way  science  has  been  admin- 
istered. It  is  equally  clear  that  these  mal- 
adroit policies  will,  unless  changed,  do  even 
greater  harm  to  the  national  welfare.  Based 
on  my  Interviews,  I  think  several  steps 
should  be  taken. 

The  Science  Adviser  should  be  restored  to 
the  White  House,  where  his  counsel  will  be 
directly  and  immediately  available  to  the 
President. 

The  Federal  Council  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology should  be  revitalized  because  it  has 
the  potential  for  making  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  nation's  well  being.  But  the 
potential  can  be  realized  only  if  chairman 
Guy  Stever  forces  the  Council  to  turn  from 
pedestrian  matters  to  major  questions  and  if 
he  requires  the  member  agencies  to  assign 
top-level  representatives  to  the  Council  in- 
stead of  fourth-echelon  people  as  is  now  the 
case.  Dr.  Stever  cannot  do  this  unless  Presi- 
dent Nixon  gives  him  enough  clout  to  chair 
the  Council  more  aggres^vely. 

Congress  should  move  rapidly  to  get  its 
new  Office  of  Technological  Assessment  into 
full  operation.  Then  it  should  utilize  OTA 
fully  to  make  it  less  likely  that  members  leg- 
islate unwisely  or  get  locked  into  premature 
public  positions  on  science  matters. 

Scientists  and  engineers  should  use  their 
professional  organizations  to  participate  In 
the  political  decision-making  process,  alert- 
ing Congress  and  the  Administration  to  pos- 
sible problem  areas,  proposing  remedial  ac- 
tions, taking  public  stands  on  Issues  related 
to  science  and  technology. 

But  most  of  all,  the  federal  government 
must  for  the  first  time  In  history  frame  an 
overall  policy  that  eliminates  crash-basis  sci- 
ence, erratic  funding,  and  submission  to 
faddish  enthusiasms,  and  that  substitutes 
consistency,  continuity,  balance  between  re- 
search and  application,  and  long-range  plan- 
ning relating  science/technology  to  national 
needs  and  goals. 

After  examining  the  American  house  of 
science,  I  came  away  troubled.  The  fine,  old 
structure  has  cracks  in  the  underpinnings, 
mildew  on  the  walls,  leaks  in  the  roof.  But  if 
the  defects  seem  more  distressing  than  some 
who  dwell  in  the  house  Judge  them  to  be, 
they  are  not  yet  fatal,  "me  structure  Is  yet 
repairable.  What  remains  to  be  answered  is 
whether  the  residents  will  agree  in  time  on 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  and  will  take 
up  the  tools  to  make  repairs  intelligently  and 
promptly,  or  whether  they  will  vacillate  and 
dissipate  their  efforts  in  piecemeal  ap- 
proaches that  delay,  but  do  not  prevent,  the 
decay  that  must  eventually  leave  them — ^and 
us — out  In  the  cold. 


THE    CONSTABLES    OF    BROTHERS, 
OREG. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
wide  open  spaces  of  eastern  Oregon,  the 
towns  are  often  some  100  miles  apart,  and 
often  there  is  not  much  civilization  be- 
tween. On  one  stretch  of  highway  from 
Bend  to  Bums,  however,  Nell  and  Clay- 
ton Constable  make  life  more  pleasant 
for  travelers,  as  well  as  for  the  people 
living  on  ranches  and  farms  in  the  coim- 
try  surrounding  the  little  town  of 
Brothers,  Oreg. 

Recently,  a  reporter  for  the  Bend  Bul- 
letin  visited   the   Brothers  store   and 


talked  with  the  Constables  about  their 
business  serving  the  people  of  central  and 
eastern  Oregon. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  in- 
teresting article,  by  Ha  Grant  Hopper, 
of  the  Bend  Bulletin  of  March  27,  1974, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Brothers  Store  Is  Social  Centek  of  Central 

Oregon  High  Desert 

(By  Ila  Grant  Hopper) 

Nell  Constable  wiped  her  hands  on  her 
apron  and  smoothed  her  dark  brown  hair. 

"No,  we  certainly  don't  get  lonesome,  "  she 
smiled.  "Our  neighbors  come  here  to  visit, 
or  to  pick  up  their  mall,  or  buy  a  few  gro- 
ceries. We've  had  the  store  15  years  now 

and  our  roots  are  here  on  the  desert." 

Her  husband,  Clayton,  nodded.  He's  63 
Nell's  59. 

"Brothers  may  be  out  in  the  middle  of  no- 
where," he  drawled.  "But  sometimes,  its  Just 
like  Grand  Central  Station.  Course,  I've  never 
been  to  Grand  Central  Station." 

The  Constables'  country  store,  about  65 
miles  east  of  Bend,  is  the  social  center  and 
community  hub  for  some  40  families  who  live 
on  cattle  ranches  on  the  Central  Oregon  high 
desert.  Brothers  Is  one  of  the  few  wide  spots 
on  the  132-mile  stretch  of  road  between  Bend 
and  Burns.  It  is  16  miles  east  of  Miliican 
and  21  miles  west  of  Hampton. 

It  was  a  slow  day.  Two  or  three  women  from 
the  State  Highway  Division  maintenance 
station  Just  east  of  the  store  had  stopped  in 
on  a  variety  of  business.  One  borrowed  a 
frying  pan  to  try  a  new  receipe  for  almond 
roca. 

"You  have  to  have  a  good,  thick  pan  so  you 
can  melt  the  butter  but  keep  It  from  burn- 
ing." Nell  explained.  "Here,  try  a  piece  of 
my  candy.  I  Just  made  it  this  morning." 

Another  of  the  "girls,"  as  Nell  calls  them 
brought  a  persimmon  to  be  stored  In  the 
freezer. 

A  little  bell  Jingled  and  the  door  burst 
open.  A  12-year-old  boy,  one  of  the  nine 
pupils  at  the  school  across  the  road,  reached 
in  the  pocket  of  his  faded  blue  Jeans  to  make 
sure  his  lunch  money  was  still  there. 

"I'd  like  a  hamburger,  if  you  please,  Mrs 
Constable." 

"Ready  in  a  minute,"  Nell  promised. 

The  bell  Jingled  and  the  door  opened  again. 
The  noon-hour  rtish  was  on. 

This  time  It  was  Bob  WUllams,  the  state 
patrolman  who  covers  the  area. 

"What's  the  special  of  the  house  today' "  he 
asked. 

"We  thought  you'd  be  along  today." 

The  latter  comment  came  from  the  end  of 
the  counter.  It  was  offered  by  Lewis  Con- 
stable, 24,  the  youngest  of  the  Constables' 
foiu-  sons.  Recently  he  and  his  wife,  Marilyn, 
Joined  his  parents  In  operating  the  store. 

"Mom  baked  a  fresh  rhubarb  pie,  specially 
for  you,"  Lewis  said. 

"Sounds  good,"  Williams  agered.  "I'll  start 
out  with  a  hamburger  deluxe." 

Nell  Constable  Is  a  famous  cook.  Tourists 
who  frequent  the  desert  to  hunt  deer  or 
search  for  rocks  and  arrows  often  plan  to 
reach  Brothers  at  meal  time. 

"How's  the  gasoUne  buslnesB?"  Wllliantt 
asked,  straight-faced.  "I  might  be  able  to  Urie 
you  up  some  customers  from  Bend." 

Years  ago,  Clayton  was  service  manager  at 
a  Bend  garage. 

"Don't  do  much  mechanical  work  any 
more,"  he  remarked.  "Just  enough  to  get  'em 
down  the  road." 

Clayton  keeps  the  30-cup  coffeemaker  pur- 
ring like  a  new  Cadillac. 

"Takes  up  to  10  pots  a  day  In  summer 
time,"  he  said.  "In  winter  time,  we  get  by 
with  three  or  four." 

"We're  real   busy  from  the  first  of  May 
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through  November."  NeU  explained.  "When 
we  need  extra  help,  the  girls  from  the  high- 
way station  give  us  a  hand." 

During  the  busy  season,  the  store  Is  open 
seren  days  a  week — from  the  time  the  mall 
truck  stop*  enroute  to  Burns  at  7  ajn.,  tm 
8:30  or  so  In  the  evening. 

"We  get  lazy  in  winter  time."  NeU  said. 
"We  turn  off  the  grill  at  about  6:30  in  the 
evening,  and  we  don't  open  up  on  Sundays." 
When  business  Is  slow,  there's  more  time 
for  socializing.  Every  morning  there's  a 
kaSee-klatch.  Sometimes  six  or  eight 
mothers  stop  in  after  bringing  their  children 
to  school. 

"We  have  a  card  party  about  once  a  month 
at  the  school,"  Nell  said.  "And  the  commu- 
nity barbecue,  in  the  faU,  is  the  highlight  of 
the  year." 

The  school  Christmas  program  and  elghth- 
gr»de  graduaUon  are  big  deals,  too.  And 
"once  a  year  or  so"  there  Is  a  dance  at  Prlngle 
Flat.  12  miles  north  of  the  school. 

The  Constables  picked  up  the  thread  of  the 
conversation,  as  customers  and  visitors  came 
and  went,  rrequently  the  phone  rang. 

"We  have  the  only  phone  in  Brothers," 
Nell  explained.  "So  the  store  Is  sort  of  a 
reUy  station  for  messages.  In  emergencies. 
we  deliver  them  In  person." 

"It's  a  pretty  close-knit  community " 
Clayton  commented.  "We  aU  help  each  other 
In  a  pinch." 

T^e  Constables  admit  that  running  the 
cotmtry  store  Is  demanding,  and  there  aren't 
many  vacations.  Nell  made  a  trip  to  North 
Carolina  Ave  years  ago,  and  last  year  she 
spent  a  few  days  In  California.  She  regrets 
not  being  able  to  visit  oftener  with  her  three 
older  sons  and  their  families. 

Del  (DJ)  Is  41,  and  a  district  oil  company 
manager  In  Los  Angeles.  Kenneth,  39,  Is  an 
Army  lieutenant  colonel  In  Iran.  Don,  32, 
works  for  General  Electric  Co.  In  Los  Angeles' 
The  Constables  have  seven  grandchildren 
Constable  was  bom  in  Prtnevllle,  and  Nell 
came  to  Bend  at  the  age  of  12. 

"I  guess  you  have  to  love  the  desert   to 
Itre  out  here,"  Clayton  commented. 

"It's  a  rewarding  life,"  Nell  said.  "I  rant 
think  of  anywhere  I'd  rather  be." 
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SOME  FORGOTTEN  AMERICANS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  30  million  Americans  received  a 
badly  needed  and  too  long  delayed  7-per- 
cent increase  in  social  security  benefits. 

In  order  that  those  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  persons  who  receive  supplemen- 
tal security  income  payments  should  also 
have  a  cost-of-living  increase,  late  last 
year  Ccmgress  enacted  legislation  In- 
creasing the  SSI  payment  levels — initi- 
ally set  at  $130  for  an  Individual  and  $195 
for  a  couid&— by  approximately  7  per- 
cent, or  to  $140  for  an  individual  and 
$210  for  a  couple. 

The  SSI  increase  was  made  effective  in 
January.  However,  because  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tratifm  to  make  the  Increased  payments 
in  January,  SSI  recipients  received  Jan- 
uary payments  at  the  $13(MI95  levels. 
In  February  SSI  checks  were  increased 
to  $140-4210  levels,  and  the  February 
checks  also  included  retroactive  pay- 
ments for  the  month  of  January. 

Thus,  the  3.2  million  recipients  of  sup- 
plemental security  income  should  have 
received  in  February  the  cost-of-living 
increases  that  other  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries have  received  this  month. 

But,  sadly,  Mr.  President,  more  than  a 
minion  SSI  recipients  across  the  coun- 
try— those    persons    who    also    receive 


State    supplementary    payments — have 
not  had  any  increase  ia  income. 

This  has  occurred  because,  under  Fed- 
eral law,  the  States  have  been  free  to 
reduce  their  payments  to  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  by  the  amount  of  the  SSI 
increases  received  in  February.  Federal 
law  requires  only  that  the  States  make 
payments  to  persons  who  were  on  State 
assistance  rolls  in  December  1973  in  an 
amount  that  will  insure  their  total  in- 
come is  no  less  than  it  was  in  December 
1973. 

Last  November,  when  the  Senate  con- 
sidered H.R.  3153.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment that  would  have  required  the 
States  to  "pass  through"'  the  SSI  in- 
creases to  their  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
citizens.  My  amendmenit  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  but  it  has  since  been  lan- 
guishing, along  with  other  important 
provisions  of  H.R.  3153,  in  a  conference 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  these  remarks 
today  simply  so  we  may  be  reminded  that 
many  of  the  aged,  bUnd.  and  disabled  who 
have  suffered  most  from  the  continually 
increasing  cost  of  livii«  and  who  most 
needed  an  increase  in  Income  have  not 
received  the  benefit  of  the  increases  pro- 
vided by  Congress. 

In  my  own  State  of  IVEssouri,  some  77,- 
500  aged,  bUnd,  and  disabled  persons  are 
tills  month  still  receiving  only  that  level 
of  income  they  had  in  December  1973. 
The  SSI  increases— $10  for  a  single  per- 
son and  $15  for  a  couple — have  simply 
been  absorbed  by  the  State. 

Let  me  cite  a  iiypothetical,  but  typical, 
example  of  what  has  happened  to  too 
many  SSI  recipients  in  Missouri  and  else- 
where. 

In  December  1973,  Mrs.  Jane  Doe  re- 
ceived a  social  security  benefit  of  $110  and 
an  old  age  assistance  check  in  the  amount 
of  $85,  for  a  total  income  of  $195. 

In  January,  in  addition  to  her  social 
security  benefit,  Mrs.  Doe  received  $40 
from  SSI  and  $45  from  the  State.  Her 
total  income  remained  $195,  as  required 
by  Federal  law. 

In  February.  Mrs.  Doe's  SSI  check  was 
increased  from  $40  to  $60.  representing  a 
$10  increase  for  the  months  of  January 
and  February.  Her  Stat*  supplementary 
check  was  reduced  by  $20  in  order  to  re- 
cover the  $10  she  was  "overpaid"  in  Jan 
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uary.  Mrs.  Does  $iag^I  increase  van- 
ished into  thin  air.  "^ 

In  March,  her  SSI  check  dropped  back 
to  $50  and  her  State  supplementary 
check  stabilized  at  the  $35  required  to 
maintain  her  December  1973  income  of 
$195. 

Now  comes  April,  the  month  of  the  long 
awaited  social  security  increase.  Mrs 
Doe's  social  security  check  is  increased 
from  $110  to  $118.  Her  SSI  check  is  de- 
creased from  $50  to  $42.  Her  monthly  in- 
come remains  $195. 

During  the  first  4  monlfas  of  1974,  Mrs 
Doe's  three  checks  have  gone  up  and 
down,  month  after  month,  in  a  way  that 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  explain  or  to 
understand.  But  the  net  result  is  sim- 
ple— she  has  had  no  increase  in  income. 

Mr.  President,  had  my  amendment  been 
approved  by  the  conference  committee, 
more  than  a  million  Mrs.  Does  across 
the  country  would  now  be  enjoying  a 


small,  but  sorely  needed,  increase  in 
monthly  income.  As  it  is,  they  must 
struggle  to  make  an  income  inadequate 
m  1973  cover  1974  prices  of  food,  fuel 
and  other  necessities.  Little  wonder  if 
these  Americans  feel  they  have  been 
forgotten. 

Even  without  enactmeiit  of  my  amend- 
ment. State  legislatures  may  still  act 
voluntarily  to  insure  thfct  these  people 
have  the  benefit  of  future  increases  in 
Federal  benefits.  The  next  increases  will 
come  in  July  when  social  security  bene- 
fits will  be  increased  by  4  percent  and 
SSI  payments  wiU  be  increased  by  $6 
for  an  individual  and  $9  for  a  couple 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that 
he  Missouri  Legislature  recently  enacted 
legislation  that  will  permit  54,000  aged 
blind,  and  disabled  persons  to  receive  the 
July  SSI  mcreases  without  having  their 
States  check  reduced.  Even  so,  another 
23,500  people  who  do  not  qualify  for 
SSI  but  receive  only  State  supplemen- 
tary payments  may  have  their  State  pay- 
ments reduced  as  a  result  of  the  July  so- 
cipl  security  increase. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  from  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  and  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
r^spatch  describing  the  action  taken  by 
the  Missouri  Legislature  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 

Mar.  23,  1974rJ 

Bond  Opposes  Welfare  Bill  in 

Present  Fork 

(ByLes  Pearson) 
Gov.  Christopher  S.  Bonfl  wants  to  cut 
state  supplemental  welfare  payments  to  the 
aged,  the  blind  and  the  disabled,  and  for 
that  reason  is  opposing  in  its  present  form  a 
bill  pending  in  the  Senate,  his  office  said 
Friday. 

The  biU.  to  be  heard  Tuesday,  would  re- 
quire the  state  to  continue  payments  at  their 
present  level,  regardless  of  any  federal  aid 
increases.  Bond  wants  to  pay  Just  enough 
out  of  state  funds  to  keep  combined  state- 
federal  payments  from  falling  below  their 
December,  1973  level. 

But  House  Democrats  say  they  wUl  oppose 
any  Senate  changes  in  the  measure,  which 
officials  say  must  be  passed  by  March  31  to 
avoid  the  loss  of  $65  million  \n  federal  Medi- 
caid funds  for  Missouri. 

Alan  Woods,  Bond's  chief  of  staff,  said 
"we're  not  for  that  bUI  as  1«  stands  now  in 
any  way,  shape  or  form." 

Welfare  Director  Bert  Shulimson  said  the 
blU  as  originally  Introduced  by  Rep.  Russell 
Goward  (Dem.),  St.  Louis,  v»ould  meet  fed- 
eral requirements.  But  a  House  committee 
headed  by  Goward  added  the  provision  that 
state  payments  shotild  not  be  reduced 

Charles  Valler,  Bond's  legislative  aide,  told 
Goward  the  governor  would  veto  the  bUl  in 
its  present  form,  Goward  said.  But  Valler 
said  he  told  Goward  that  ttie  governor  ob- 
jects only  to  the  ttxm  of  the  bill. 

Goward  told  The  Globe-Damocrat  he  will 
oppose  any  Senate  effort  to  dhange  the  bUl. 
Woods  said  Attorney  General  John  C.  Dan- 
forth'8  office  has  not  yet  fotmally  notified 
him  or  the  governor  whether  legislation  is 
needed  to  meet  federal  requfrements. 

But  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  Kermit 
Almstedt,  who  has  researched  the  question, 
told  The  Globe-Democrat,  "If  there's  no 
legislation  by  March  31,  we're  out  a  lot  of 
money." 

Robert  R.  Northcutt,  chief  <}ounsel  for  the 
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Division  of  Welfare,  said  the  original  bUl. 
which  Bond's  office  has  said  he  wUl  support, 
will  meet  the  federal  requirements. 

The  state  wUl  save  about  $5  mUlion  a 
year  if  it  can  reduce  its  supplemental  pay- 
ments, as  federal  payments  are  Increased, 
Northcutt  said,  but  Ho\ise  Democrats  have 
insisted  welfare  income  of  recipients  be 
Increased  as  Congress  approves  additional 
benefits. 

For  example,  suppose  the  December,  1973, 
level  for  a  welfare  recipient  was  $150  a 
month  In  combined  state-federal  payments, 
and  the  federal  payment  in  the  future  Is 
Increased  by  $10  a  month.  Under  the  pend- 
ing bill,  the  $10  WQiuld  *e  added  to  the  $150, 
bringing  the  total  to  $160.  Under  the  Bond 
proposal,  the  state'  payment^  would  be  re- 
duced $10  and  the  total  would  remain  $150. 
The  categories  Involved  were  taken  over 
by  the  federal  government  last  year,  al- 
though state  supplemental  payments  are 
required  by  federal  regulations. 

Charles  Valler,  Bond's  legislative  aide,  said 
the  takeover  by  the  federal  government  was 
intended  to  relieve  states  of  the  responsibU- 
Ity  in  those  welfare  categories. 

He  said  the  governor  wants  the  flexibility 
to  end  state  supplemental  payments  In  cases 
where  It  Is  warranted. 

Shulimson  said  he  and  Northcutt  will 
appear  before  the  Senate  committee  to  ex- 
plain that.  In  their  view,  some  legislation  is 
needed. 

But  both  said  the  original  bill  is  suffi- 
cient to  meet  federal  requirements.  They 
said  they  will  take  no  position  on  placing 
a  floor  under  state  supplemental  payments 
unless  Instructed  to  do  so  by  the  governor. 


Last  year,  the  Legislature  passed  the  law 
that  gave  these  aid  recipients  supplementary 
state  payments  to  protect  them  from  loss  in 
benefits  when  the  Federal  Government  took 
over  welfare  categories  on  Jan.  1  of  this 
year. 

Persons  who  began  receiving  the  new  fed- 
eral welfare  benefits  after  Dec.  31,  1973,  are 
not  eligible  for  the  supplementary  payments 
The  July  1,  1974  increased  federal  benefits 
will  apply  to  all  recipients.  But  those  persons 
receiving  the  state  supplement  will  not  gain 
income  ti"  the  state  law  is  not  changed. 
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(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Mar.  29 

1974) 

Senate  Passes  Welpare-Hike  Bill  Bond  Had 

Opposed 

(By  Fred  W.  Lindecke) 

Jefferson  CrrT,  March  29. — About  54,000 

aged,  bllnd-and  disabled  persons  will  get  a 

small  Increase  In  welfare  benefits  July  1  if  a 

bUl  passed  by  the  Legislature  Is  signed  by 

Gov.  Christopher  S.  Bond. 

However,  the  bUl  was  Included  on  a  hith- 
erto secret  list  of  bUls  that  the  Governor 
had  asked  Republican  legislators  to  block. 
The  Federal  Government  Is  scheduled  to 
Increase  welfare  benefits  by  $6  a  month  for 
a  single  person  and  by  $9  for  a  couple  be- 
ginning July  1. 

The  bill  sent  to  Bond  by  the  Senate  yes- 
terday would  prevent  the  state  from  cutting 
Its  supplementary  payments  to  these  welfare 
recipients  by  the  same  amount. 

Current  state  law  requires  the  state  to 
cut  its  benefits  by  whatever  amount  the  Fed- 
eral Government  increases  Its  allotments. 
Bond  tried  to  keep  this  provision  in  the  new 
bill,  an  amendment  to  do  so  was  defeated 
by  the  Senate,  16  to  13. 

If  Bond  signs  the  bill  he  would  have  to 
add  $5,200,000  to  his  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1  to  pay  for  the  bene- 
fits. The  budget  presented  did  not  contain 
these  funds,  on  the  presumption  that  the 
current  law  would  be  followed  and  state  sup- 
plementary payments  cut. 

Bond  Is  under  pressure  to  sign  the  bill  by 
Sunday  because  the  measure  contains  pro- 
visions necessary  to  comply  with  certain  fed- 
eral demands.  The  state  is  threatened  with 
loss  of  $40,000,000  in  federal  welfare  funds 
"n'.ess  the  deadline  for  enactment  Is  met. 
However,  an  aid  to  Bond  charged  that  the 
refusal  of  the  Senate  to  accept  Bond's 
changes  might  have  left  the  welfare  bUl 
flawed  to  such  an  extent  that  payments  un- 
der It  would  not  be  legal. 

Welfare  recipients  to  whom  the  bUls  pro- 
visions would  apply  include  only  those  aged, 
blind  and  disabled  persons  who  were  on  the 
welfare  rolls  last  December. 


WELFARE  REFORM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
reform  of  our  welfare  program  has  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  interest  in 
recent  years.  It  seems  that  this  area  is 
one  in  which  confusion  and  inequity 
abound,  leaving  us  with  a  program 
which,  in  addition  to  failing  to  reach  its 
goals,  is  actually  proving  to  be  coimter- 
productive  in  many  cases. 

In  order  to  legislate  efifectively  in  this 
or  any  other  area,  it  is  vital  that  we  in 
the  Congress  be  well  informed.  For  that 
reason,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
National  Review  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  National  Review,  Jan.  18,  1974) 
The  Welfare  Dollar  Goes  'Rottnd  and 
'Round 
(By  Clayton  Thomas) 
The  welfare  rolls  in  the  United  States  cur- 
rently number  15  million  Americans,  and  the 
annual  coet  is  approximately  $20  bilUon.  But 
welfare  Is  not  Just  statistics.  It  Is  synonymous 
with  poverty,  and  poverty  means  drugs,  crime 
and  deterloraUng  cities.  A  drug  addict  dies  on 
a   lonely  Harlem   street.   A   buUdlng   super- 
intendent  bashes  down  a  door  in  a  dank 
tenement   and   rapes   a   woman.   A   welfare 
mother  screams  obscenities  because  she  can- 
not get  the  money  to  feed  her  children. 

IJespite  the  massive  social  and  economic 
effects  of  welfare,  no  solution  seems  forth- 
coming, partly  because  sharply  confilctlng 
analyses  logjam  reform.  Liberals  see  the  prob- 
lem as  economic :  those  on  relief  are  excluded 
from  the  mainstream,  unable  to  help  them- 
selves; higher  payments  are  in  order.  Con- 
servatives see  the  problem  In  moral  terms: 
those  on  relief  are  "cheaters"  and  "loafers"- 
financial  cutbacks  and  stricter  regulations 
are  In  order. 

Some  of  the  contradictory  attitudes  are 
no  doubt  Illusions  believed  by  various  people 
for  poUtcal  or  personal  reasons.  My  own 
opinion  Is  that  there  are  indeed  many  myths 
about  welfare,  and  that  these  must  be  ex- 
ploded before  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
public  assUtance  can  come  Into  sight  Among 
the  most  significant  are  these: 

Welfare  is  an  economic  phenomenon 
caused  by  a  lack  of  Jobs. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Northern  welfare  roUs 
results  from  the  Immigration  of  blacks  and 
Puerto  Rlcans  who,  frustrated  in  their  search 
for  Jobs,  are  forced  onto  the  welfare  roUs 
Welfare  clients  are  disabled  by  their  social 
environment  and  will  leave  the  reUef  rolls 
when  they  are  given  better  housing,  educa- 
tion, job  training. 

Welfare  clients  are  not  loafers,  cheaters, 
and  baby  producers,  and  their  aspirations 
and  values  closely  resemble  those  of  middle 
class  working  people;  but  because  of  social 
deprivation  and  alienation,  they  have  never 
had  the  opportunity  to  get  Jobs  and  become 
self -sufficient. 


tTNEMPLOTABLE 

During  a  year  as  a  caseworker  In  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Social  Services 
(formerly  known  as  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment), I  dealt  with  hundreds  of  welfare 
clients— black,  white,  and  Puerto  Rican— in 
all  welfare  categories.  I  pounded  th.e  pave- 
ments of  hard-core  ghettos  and  visited  dilap- 
idated tenement  apartments,  welfare  hotels 
and  boarding  houses.  My  own  experiences  did 
not  support  the  above  myths. 

Although  welfare  regulations  required 
that  single  employable  individuals  (Home 
Relief)  look  for  Jobs,  only  two  of  the  60 
on  my  caseload  made  any  effort  to  find  work 
The  rest  turned  down  employment,  avoided 
Interviews  and  Job  training  like  the  plague 
(they  usually  got  sick  on  the  day  of  their 
appointment  with  prospective  employers  or 
Job  counselors),  and  tried  desperately  to 
produce  medical  excuses  Indicating  that  their 
ability  to  work  was  limited  or  that  thev  were 
Incapacitated. 

In  one  case,  a  white  welfare  client  ad- 
mitted to  me  that  he  was  physically  able 
to  work,  and  he  subsequently  passed  a  city 
health  examination  with  flying  colors.  Then, 
apparently  panicking  at  the  thought  of  a 
Job,  he  brought  in  a  letter  from  a  physician 
stating  that  he  had  numerous  aliments  and 
was  not  employable.  (The  doctor  who  had 
written  the  report  specialized  in  welfarites 
and  mentioned  that  this  patient  would  be 
coming  to  him  for  a  substantial  amount  of 
treatment.)  The  welfare  department,  fear- 
ing legal  suits  If  they  made  the  man  work 
and  It  turned  out  that  he  really  was  111,  de- 
cided to  classify  him  unemployable.  When 
I  asked  him  about  his  sudden  change  in 
health,  he  merely  looked  at  the  floor, 
shuffled    his    feet,    and    said    nothing. 

A  Puerto  Rlcan  male  on  my  caseload, 
classified  as  employable  until  he  brought  a 
letter  from  a  doctor  alleging  a  disabling 
kidney  ailment,  somehow  maintained  an  ex- 
cellent wardrobe;  once  he  was  picked  up  by 
the  police  for  robbery  and  held  for  five  days; 
after  his  release  he  explained  to  me  that  "I 
had  no  Idea  this  friend  of  mine  standing 
next  to  me  In  the  department  store  was 
stealing  all  that  stuff.  I  thought  we  were 
Just  going  In  to  do  some  legitimate  shop- 
ping." 

In  another  case  of  health  impairment,  a 
white  client  had  been  badly  slashed  with 
straight  razors  and  left  for  dead  on  a  deso- 
late street.  After  intensive  hospital  care  he 
recovered,  but  he  claimed  that  the  psycho- 
logical effects  of  his  "accident"  incapacitat- 
ed him  for  work.  By  his  own  account,  how- 
ever, he  did  have  the  energy  to  hunt  down 
black  and  Puerto  Rican  addicts  and  beat 
them  with  a  lead  pipe.  (He  was  eventually 
arrested  and  held  on  $20,000  ball.) 

Fifty-seven  of  my  60  Home  ReUef  recip- 
ients had  no  job  histories  within  the  pre- 
vious three  years  that  I  could  verify,  and 
only  two  could  qualify  for  unemployment 
benefits.  When  I  suggested  to  one  client, 
who  had  complained  that  he  could  not  find 
work,  that  he  might  be  able  to  get  a  posi- 
tion as  a  Janitor,  he  replied,  "You  can  go 

yourself,  Mr.  Thomas,  If  vou  think  I'll 

do work  like  that."  This  man,  who  had 

deserted  his  family,  eventually  found  a  Job 
of  his  own;  he  sold  narcotics. 

Most  of  these  clients  came  In  off  the  streets 
and  were  narcotics  and  cocaine  addicts,  al- 
coholics, and  prostitutes  (male  and  female). 
Others  were  referrals  from  hospitals  (often 
addicts)  and  prisons  (usually  addicts  and  or 
pushers). 

Home  Relief  clients  and  narcotics  addicts 
were  the  most  dangerous  to  deal  with,  and 
employees  In  my  center  were  periodically 
beaten  for  refusing  to  give  them  funds  to 
which  they  were  not  entitled.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  welfare  center's  guards  frequently 
beat  up  recipients  (usually  frail  ones),  and 
one  fioored  a  female  supervisor  one  day  with 
a  punch  In  the  face.  Another  wa.s  arrested 
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for  selling  heroin  to  the  weUarltes.  Though 
nearly  all  of  them  were  black  or  Puerto 
Rican,  they  hated  the  recipients  and  the  sys- 
tem Itself.  One,  a  Negit).  told  me,  "Rocke- 
feUer  and  Lindsay  glv»  these  assist- 
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ance.  but  they  wont  glre  us  a  decent  salary. 
The  best  way  to  clean  up  this  city  is  to  as- 
•aaslnste  the  mayor." 

Welfare  motbers  had  fundamentally  the 
sanae   attitude    toward   work    as   the    Home 
Relief  clients.   Kor  were  they  Interested  In 
gaining  employment  skills.  Only  one  of  30 
mothers  on  my  caseload  could  be  persuaded 
to  apply  for   the   Work   Incentlre  Program 
(WIN),  then  volu«tary,  which  granted  cash 
tncenUves  and  baby-elttlng  fees  to  trainees 
and  only  graduaUy  reduced  a  woman's  wel- 
fare payments  once  she  found  a  Job.  Of  those 
who  enrolled  In  WIN  cltywlde,  only  10  per 
cent  flntahed  the  course;   of  these,  only  a 
small  number  took  employment.  Why  such 
a  poor  saeceM  rate?  In  my  opinion,  many 
mothers  exurolled  only  for  the  extra  cash  and 
•    for  a  variation  In  their  dally  routine   Then 
mm  time  went  on,  they  began  to  resent  the 
restriction  on  their  freedom,  and  they  quit. 
A  mother  of  torn  told  me,  "i-u  go  to  school  or 
Job  training,  but  I  don't  want  to  work." 

ftom  such  experiences.  I  concluded  that 
supplying  more  jobs  would  hardly  resolve 
the  welfare  problem,  or  even  signlflcantly 
reduce  the  rolls.  On  the  contrary,  the  rolls 
would  remain  static,  becatise  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  weUarltes  wotild  do  whatever  they 
eouM  to  eaoaiw  the  employment  created  for 
them. 

Bow,  then,  do  sodotoglsts  manage  to  con- 
clude that  welfarltcB  want  to  wm*?  My  gueae 
**  *^**\*'**'  y*«"  »'  Interrogation  by  their 
caseworkers,  welfare  clients  know  fuU  well 
what  values  they  are  auppotea  to  have,  and 
how  they  are  supposed  to  respond  to  ques- 
tions posed  by  middle  class  Interviewers. 
When  asked  how  be  feels  about  working,  the 
cUent  automatlcaUy  responds,  "I  want  to 
work."  I  ran  Into  this  pbeiMiinenon  ctnstantly 
on  my  Job;  some  recipients  even  falsified 
their  life  and  work  histories  according  to 
what  they  felt  was  expected  o<  than,  and  I 
often  held  errontous  views  of  a  welfare  fam- 
Uys  stotas  beewaae  of  the  fabricated  answers 
Z  got.  BeseartiieiB  do  not  realiae  ttiat  welfare 
eUeots  feel  psychological  pressure  to  con- 
form, or  to  pretend  to  conform,  to  traditional 
middle  class  values. 


boots  as  the  blacks  flow  north  for  welfare 
They're  only  too  glad  to  let  us  have  them." 
And  the  local  government  In  San  Juan  has 
erected  signs  In  the  slums:  "Go  to  New  York 
and  Have  the  Baby  Free  " 
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lOBmAiTtta  TO  JOBsr 
Another  mistaken  theory,  as  I  mentioned. 
Is  that  blacks  an4  Puerto  Rlcans  generally 
came  north  In  search  of  employment,  and 
were  Instead  forced  onto  the  relief  rolls  by 
the  shortage  of  Jobs.  My  own  experience  Is 
that  they  generally  migrated  speclflcally  to 
get  public  assistance.  Two  years  ago,  when 
food  budgets  In  New  York  were  reduced  10 
per  cent  by  the  state  legislature,  an  Irate 
mother  of  five  told  me,  "If  you  people  keep 
cuUlng  back  the  budgets,  ni  tell  toy  relatives 
In  Puerto  Mco  not  to  come  over  here."  a 
black  client  told  me,  "I  want  to  go  back  to 
the  South,  but  the  welfare  there  is  way  too 
low.  The  only  way  I  would  do  It  is  if  I  got 
my  New  York  welfare  checks  sent  down  to 
me  in  South  Carolina."  When  I  told  her  that 
was  impossible,  she  decided  to  stay  In  New 
York.  A  carload  of  prospective  cUents  drove 
straight  througn  from  California  and  arrived, 
one  day.  at  the  front  door  of  my  welfare 
center,  got  out  of  thehr  Jalopy,  and  got  right 
on  the  rolls.  They  nude  no  bones  about  It 
BonaM  Reugan  was  cutting  back  welfare  In 
California,  and  they  had  come  to  New  York 
for  higher  payments. 

Many  advocates  of  welfare  fall  to  realize 
that  migrants  from  the  South  and  Puerto 
Rico  are  far  tetter  off  In  New  York  slums 
than  In  the  hovels  from  which  they  came 
(four  to  eight  times  better  off.  in  doUars) 
But  the  point  Is  not  lost  on  the  South  and 
Puerto  Rico.  A  white  welfare  employee  with 
friends  In  MisBtotppl  and  Louisiana  told 
me,  'mie  Southerners  are  laughing  In  their 


WHAT   CAUSES   SLUMS? 

The  clvlc-mtnded.  alarmed  hy  the  degrada- 
tion in  Which  welfantes  live,  often  call  for 
new  housing.  The  usual  assumpUon  Is  that 
dilapidated   neighborhoods   result   from   the 
negligence   of  slumlords.   But   I   found   the 
primary  reason  the  sheer  active  destruction 
by    tenants   themselves.    A   member   of   the 
mayors    Hotel    Task   Foite.    who    spent    his 
time    rehousing   liotel    welfarites    in    apart- 
ments all  over  New  York,  told  me-  'The  con- 
tinuing decay  of  the  city  and  the  condemn- 
ing and  razing  of  city  blocks  is  due  to  wel- 
fare  reclplenta.    The    working   poor    have    a 
stake  in  their  property,   and  they  care  for 
their   homes.   Welfarites  dont.   They   know 
that  whatever  happens,  the  welfare  depart- 
ment wUl  take  care  of  them."  Welfarites    I 
round,  move  Into  neighborhoods,  bring  crime 
and   violence,   rout   the  working   poor   and 
middle    class,    occupy    the    buildings,    then 
physically  destroy  them.  The  process  takes 
only   a   few   years;    the  cycle  merely  begins 
anew    when    welfarites    ve    moved    to    new 
housing,  as  Is  now  happening  with  low  in- 
come    model     housing     and     Model     ClUes 
buildings. 

How  does  the  destruction  occur?  One  fam- 
ily with  12  children  was  rehoused  four  times. 
Each  time,  one  of  the  ohUdren,  a  firebug 
burned  down  their  accommodations.  In  an- 
other case,  a  mother  of  four  who  wanted 
better  housing  simply  burned  her  own  apart- 
ment down.  A  physically  ill  welfare  client 
who  had  lived  four  years  in  the  Hamilton 
Hotel,  one  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  welfare 
hotels  to  be  condemned  In  the  city  during 
1971,  gave  this  account  of  how  his  building 
deteriorated:  "About  a  year  ago,  the  man! 
agement  formally  opened  the  doors  to  wel- 
fare to  get  more  money.  That  was  the  end 
of  the  place.  The  clients  burned  out  whole 
r°^^S5  }^^  structure.  Most  of  the  people 
are  addicts  and  prostitutes.  We  have  mue- 
gtags  and  murders  in  the  hallways.  The 
Junkies  ring  the  fire  alarms  to  attract  the 
gUM-ds  to  one  area  of  the  buUdlng  and  then 
break  down  doors,  beat  and  rob  people  in 
another.  I've  seen  the  kids  bashing  away  at 
the  marble  on  the  walls  with  hammers."  Why 
do  they  do  that?  "For  the  same  reason  that 
people  climb  mountains.  Because  they're 
there.  "These  people  arent  clvUlzed  enough 
tollve  In  organized  society.'  a  black  welfi-e 
recipient  who  lived  in  the  Broadway  Central 

^"J^ri-^*^  TJ  "^^  ^'^^  *'^*y  gang-raped 
the  maid  on  the  seventh  fioor,  and  two  nights 
ago  a  seven-year-old  was  raped  on  the  fifth 
I  can  take  the  rats,  Mr.  Thomas,  but  I  cant 
;^^.  v!  P*°P'«- 1  liave  to  barricade  my  doors 
at  night  to  stay  alive."  Equally  shocking  ac- 

Ho"tei%rkV;r  "^ ''  '"^"^^'^  °'*^« 

In  order  to  visit  the  homes  of  my  welfare 
clients  I  entered  what  were,  undoubtedly 
some  of  the  most  dangerotis  neighborhood^ 
in  the  world— the  South  Bronx,  Harleiii,  and 
East  New  Yoric.  I  dodged  addicts  in  door- 
ways, confronted  heroin  users  about  to 
shoot  up,"  and  was  followed  through  lonely 
streets  by  muggers  eager  for  my  wallet. 
Other  caseworkers  In  my  center  were  less 
fortunate;  they  were  assaulted,  robbed    and 

!^,°^l  *?^'  ***'**  '^°^  °°  t^«  top  floor  of  a 
dllarrfdated  building  and  injected  with  her- 
oin. It  Is  hard  for  most  of  us  even  to  Imagine 
the  day  to  day  terror  m  which  slum  resldlnts 
iive^Otte  famUy,  living  In  a  building  that 

**"f^  ^  ""^  ****  ""^^  o^  collapse,  told 
me:  The  addicts  trade  drugs  and  shoot  up 
every  night  in  our  building.  Last  week  we 

*^^  ****  ^^^  ^  ****  haaiway  at  about  3 
AM.  The  next  morning,  when  we  got  up  a 
corpse  blocked  our  front,  door.  The  man  had 
been  stabbed  to  death."  I  once  ran  for  my 
life  from  a  hotel,  pursued  by  one  of  my  own 


clients,  a  huge,  crazed  blftck  man  who  as 
saulted  and  robbed  the  other  tenants,  but 
was   tolerated  for   a  time   by   the   terrified 
couple  who  ran  the  place. 

Reform-minded  people  often  hope  that  bet- 
ter schooling  for  the  children  of  welfarites 
will  prepare  them  for  Jobs  and  a  decent  fu- 
ture. But  unfortunately  the  decline  of  ghetto 
schools,  has  paralleled  the  rise  of  the  welfare 
rolls  and  the  expansion  of  slum  areas  The 
role  of  the  teacher  is  no  longer  to  teach 
but  to  maintain  at  most  minimal  order-  as 
one  teacher  put  It :  "My  two  Jobs  are  to  keep 
myself  alive  and  to  keep  my  students  alive  " 
Drugs,  crime,  and  violence  permeate  the 
junior  high  and  high  schools  in  poor  neigh- 
borhoods. A  talented  I2.year-Qld  welfare 
chUd,  going  to  a  half-black  and  half-Puerto 
Rlcan  Junior  high  school  In  Manhattan,  said- 
"I  keep  quiet  in  the  claswoom  and  dont 
make  trouble.  That  way  the  teacher  gives  me 
Bs.  The  troublemakers  get  Cs  and  Ds.  What- 
ever I  learn,  I  leam  on  my  own.  I'm  under  a 
lot  of  pressure  to  take  heroin,  and  kids  try 
to  beat  me  up  because  I  won't.  The  high 
school  I'll  end  up  going  to  is  worse.  I  hang 
out  with  the  white  kids;  whd  get  in  much  less 
trouble."  A  Puerto  Rlcan  mother,  whose  two 
children  attend  a  primary  school  in  the  South 
Bronx,  told  of  a  gang  war  antong  12-ye8r-olds 
that  resulted  in  one  chUd's  being  shot  in  the 
face. 

To  exacerbate  the  sltuatlmi.  poor  parents 
have  recently  grown  self-righteous  and  mili- 
tant toward  established  authority.  Discipline 
is  next  to  impossible.  One  teacher  told  me: 
"Whereas,  In  the  past,  parents  would  be 
angry  at  their  children  when  they  got  Into 
trouble  at  8cho<d,  most  blftcks  and  Puerto 
Rlcans  vent  their  hatred  on  the  system  when 
the  kids  do  something  wrong.  The  chUdren 
are  rarely  taken  to  task." 


ABUSES    tWCHECJtED 

A  recent  survey  revealed  Ijhat  the  working 
American  tends  to  see  welfferltes  as  loafers, 
cheaters,  and  baby  producers.  Despite  the 
protestations  of  many  social  commentators 
and  pollUclans  that  this  is  an  unfair  stereo- 
type, my  own  experiettces  siQ>port  this  view. 
Cheating  was  virtually  unlvv^al.  One  mother 
of  six,  who  had  aecreUy  moved  to  New  Jersey, 
came  Into  the  city  for  over  m  year  to  collect 
undeserved  public  ».«ri^tyT»f^  checks  at  a 
Manhattan  mailbox.  Several  of  my  clients 
held  full  time  Jobs  they  hwl  not  acknowl- 
edged. Others  were  getting  fln&nclal  support 
from  boyfriends  or  fathers  at  tbeit  children 
and  did  not  report  it.  Some  recipients  had 
gotten  on  the  rolls  at  a  number  of  different 
welfare  centers  and  were  reoelving  from  two 
to  six  checks  at  a  time. 

The  computer  checkup  system  which  was 
designed  to  detect  such  abuses  was  in  a  stale 
<rf  chaoe.  Even  when  fraud  was  somehow  dis- 
covered, welfare  officials  in  my  center,  fear- 
ing that  they  would  be  held  responsible,  took 
no  action  against  the  offenders  and  quietly 
ordered  the  records  sent  to  the  dead  files. 

In  one  case  of  gross  embe«zlement,  a  su- 
pervisor was  so  infuriated  be  decided  to  prose- 
cute; but  when  ho  brought  his  evidence  to 
tlie  courthouse,  the  Aaaistant  District  At- 
torney asked  him  to  drop  the  chargee,  ex- 
plaining tliat  the  strong  support  the  clients 
would  get  from  groups  like  the  Legal  Aid 
Society  would  make  the  litigation  inter- 
minable. Besides,  he  add^  his  olfice  had  to 
deal  with  more  important  criminal  cases  than 
welfare  offenses.  The  charges  were  dropped. 
Two  days  later,  the  family  was  back  at  the 
social  service  center  demanding  assUtance. 
Payments  were  quickly  resumed. 

In  most  court  cases,  IrcmicRlly,  it  was  not 
the  welfare  department  but  clients  them- 
selves who  did  the  prosecuting.  One  man 
who  had  concealed  an  Income  double  the 
amount  of  his  welfare  payments  demanded, 
upon  being  detected,  a  hearing.  He  fiatly  de- 
nied the  facts,  which  welfaie  officials  pro- 
ceeded to  establish.  The  cotoi  ruled  against 
the  client,  who,  enraged,  threw  a  chair  at 
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the   judge.  A  supervisor  then  had  to  grab 
the  recipient  in  a  hammerlock  to  prevent 

Iiurther  violence. 

The  "missing"  father  of  a  welfare  family 
turned  out  to  be  living  at  the  family  ad- 
dress, fuOiy  employed,  and  claiming  the  fam- 
Uy as  dependents  on  the  tax  form.  Armed 
with  full  proof,  the  caseworker  terminated 
the  mother's  checks — whereupon  she  de- 
manded a  hearing.  She  claimed  m  court  that 
her  husband  had  deserted  her  since  the  ter- 
mination. The  welfare  department,  caught 
off  guard,  had  no  way  of  proving  otherwise. 
Payments  were  ordered  resumed.  When  the 
husband's  name  was  referred  to  the  Division 
of  Legal  Service  for  tax  evasion,  the  detec- 
tives showed  no  Interest  in  pursuing  the 
matter.  Contrary  to  City  Hall  press  releases, 
the  Legal  Services  Division  showed  the  same 
reluctance  to  track  down  missing  fathers  of 
welfare  children. 

These  cases  typify  the  casual  fraud  and 
belligerency  of  welfare  clients,  but  they  also 
point  up  the  fantastic  craving  of  welfarites 
for  their  checks  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
them  off  the  rolls.  Welfare  has  become  a  so- 
cial right  as  unchallengeable  as  the  right  to 
life  Itself.  Such  fraud  was  actively  assisted 
by  the  mayor's  aides.  Pro-welfare  organiza- 
tions, like  Mobilization  for  Youth  and  the 
West  Side  Community  AlUance,  constantly 
put  pressure  on  the  city  to  give  illegal  grants 
to  bitterly  vociferous  clients.  Lindsay's  ap- 
pointed political  officials,  especially  Jule  Su- 
garman  and  his  associates  at  the  Human  Re- 
sources Administration  (which  governs  the 
city  welfare  system) ,  usually  buckled  and  or- 
dered the  money  handed  out.  In  one  case,  a 
welfarlte  decided  he  wanted  an  apartment  for 
which  the  rent  was  far  in  excess  of  normal 
public  assistance  levels.  Rather  than  waste 
time  with  the  welfare  department,  the  man 
opened  a  small  bank  account  and  purposely 
bounced  $450  worth  of  checks  for  the  rent, 
security,  and  broker's  fee  needed  to  secure 
the  accommodations.  While  the  various  de- 
frauded parties  considered  legal  action 
against  him,  antlpoverty  agencies  pressured 
city  administrators  to  help  him  out,  and  I 
was  finally  ordered  to  Issue  welfare  funds  to 
cover  the  bogus  checks. 

In  another  case,  when  a  political  aide  au- 
thorized illegal  grants  of  money  to  a  public 
assistance  family  on  my  caseload,  I  asked 
the  director  of  my  welfare  center  to  complain 
to  the  Himian  Resources  Administration.  He 
did.  The  response  he  got  over  the  phone  was 
"Lay  off  these  people."  The  answer  seems 
nattiral  enough,  since  the  welfare  mother  in- 
volved had  a  long  list  of  appointed  officials 
to  call  whenever  she  needed  help.  Once  I  was 
even  directed  to  give  money  to  an  unauthor- 
ized aUen  who  was  being  deported,  even 
though  welfare  officials  at  my  social  service 
center  admitted  he  was  totaUy  ineligible  for 
funds. 

Fraud  is  now  harder  than  ever  to  expose, 
since  the  new  Income  maintenance  affidavit 
system  has  all  but  eliminated  checkup  visits 
to  welfare  homes.  A  prospective  recipient 
simply  comes  into  a  welfare  center,  states  his 
case,  signs  an  affidavit  form  attesting  that 
the  facts  he  has  given  are  true,  gives  some 
documented  proof,  and  the  checks  start 
rolling  off  the  computer.  To  qualify  for  fur- 
ther aid,  he  has  only  to  reappear  periodically 
to  reiterate  his  need  for  fvmds. 

When  it  came  to  reproducing  children, 
welfare  clients  Justified  the  worst  suspicions 
of  conservative  cynics.  Not  only  were  there 
many  children;  in  large  families,  there  were 
often  many  fathers.  Instances  of  deserting 
husbands  were  rare;  transient  boyfriends 
begot  most  of  the  children,  and  mothers 
usually  claimed  they  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  their  vanishing  mates.  Some  chUdren 
resulted  from  casual  pickups.  I  had  no  suc- 
cess in  getting  any  of  the  mothers  on  my 
caseload  to  practice  contraception.  Exasper- 
ated, I  finally  asked  several  Puerto  Rlcan 
mothers  if  their  resistance  was  on  religiotis 


grounds;  the  answer  was  always  a  flat  no. 
Most  of  the  welfare  coothers  were  smgle  and 
knew  about  contraceptives;  but  apparently 
they  Just  could  not  be  bothered  to  use  them. 

The  high  birth  rate  would  be  less  dis- 
turbing If  welfare  children  were  raised  in  a 
healthier  atmosphere.  But  though  a  few 
mothers  showed  great  concern  for  their  off- 
spring, most  let  therr  four-year-olds  roam 
the  streets  unattended  and  left  their  chil- 
dren home  alone.  Physical  violence  and  child 
abuse  was  commonplace.  I  observed  whip- 
pings and  clubbings  of  three-  and  four-year- 
olds,  and  saw  one  Infant  picked  up  and 
thrown  across  a  room.  One  welfare  mother's 
boyfriend  would  hold  her  five-year-old 
daughter's  hands  over  the  flames  of  a  gas 
stove  for  punishment;  eventually  the  child's 
fingers  became  maimed  lumps  of  scar  tissue. 
Another  mother  poured  boiling  water  over 
her  small  son;  the  social  worker  told  me  that 
this  was  not  a  serious  enough  abuse  to  war- 
rant placing  the  boy  In  a  foster  home. 

Many  social  theorists  think  that  a  father's 
presence  would  help  to  stablllae  public 
assistance  families.  Accordingly,  the  welfare 
department  tried  not  to  break  up  mothers 
and  their  lovers.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  theory  Is  entirely  realistic;  In  many 
cases,  the  presence  of  the  lover  was  clearly  a 
negative  hifluence  on  the  family,  but  the 
mother — out  of  loneliness,  simple  affection, 
or  an  Inability  to  handle  his  brute  force — 
did  not  put  him  out.  One  woman  got  a  new 
hairdo  and  hat  to  celebrate  when  she  heard 
that  her  common  law  husband  had  died  in  a 
gutter. 

COSTS  GHOW  AND  CHOW 

Though  welfare  requirements  in  New  York 
have  been  made  more  stringent  over  the 
past  two  years,  the  cost  of  the  welfare  pro- 
gram continues  to  grow.  This  Is  largely  due 
to  Increasing  rents  and  medical  costs,  and  to 
the  general  Inefficiency  of  the  system;  college- 
educated  caseworkers  have  lately  been  re- 
placed by  Incompetent,  untrained,  and  often 
truculently  lazy  affidavit  clerks,  and  the 
recently  Installed  computer  system  is 
chaotically  disorganized. 

Moreover,  the  Lindsay  administration's 
claim  that  the  city's  welfare  rolls  have 
stopped  growing  In  the  past  year  Is  hardly 
credible.  The  welfare  employees  I  have  talked 
to  do  not  believe  It.  One  told  me.  "While  I'm 
not  in  a  position  to  judge  cltywlde,  I've  seen 
no  letup  over  the  past  year  and  a  half  of 
people  getting  on  the  rolls.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  the  'freeze'  is  merely  statistical 
manipulation."  This  is  in  accord  with  my 
own  experience  as  a  caseworker:  I  kept  close 
track  of  the  activity  in  my  center  and  during 
the  periods  when  City  Hall  was  claiming 
"zero"  growth,  I  saw  no  change  in  the  num- 
ber of  new  cases  accepted  for  welfare.  To 
deepen  the  mystery,  the  Times  reports  that 
the  middle  class  exodus  from  the  city  is 
continuing;  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
those  who  leave  are  replaced  only  by 
others  who  are  employed  rather  than  by 
welfare  clients.  Purthermore,  poor  Puerto 
Rlcan  families  continue  to  pour  off  the 
planes  at  city  airports.  If  one  accepts  the  ad- 
ministration's claim,  it  is  hard  to  explain 
where  these  people  are  going  and  how  they 
are  supporting  themselves.  (The  "freeze"  may 
blmply  be  an  Uluslon  created  by  the  new 
system's  Inefficiency  in  registering  new  ap- 
plicants and  the  computer's  zeal  In  arbi- 
trarily closing  old  cases.) 

There  are  now  various  compxilsory  pro- 
grams for  those  welfarites  who  are  able  to 
work,  and  the  principles  Involved  has  found 
support  In  a  recent  VS.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision. But  even  If  the  city  had  the  •will  to 
enforce  these,  it  would  still  lack  the  means. 
Besides,  the  programs  are  so  inefficient  as 
not  to  be  worth  their  expense.  The  Work  In- 
centive Program,  for  example,  has  succeeded 
in  getting  only  3  per  cent  of  those  mothers 
registered  as  eUglble  off  the  welfare  rolls. 


During  the  latter  half  of  1973,  the  retiring 
Lindsay  administration  has  made  a  last 
■ditch  effort  to  Influence  federal  policies 
and  the  new  Beame  mayoralty  with  its 
political  attitudes  toward  welfare.  Numerous 
statistics  and  studies  have  emanated  from 
Jule  Sugarman's  office.  One  done  recently 
by  the  Rand  Institute  and  the  city,  and  re- 
ported in  the  Times  vmder  the  headline 
"Welfare  Clients — Working  When  They 
Can,"  purports  to  show  that  approximately 
40  per  cent  of  the  families  on  welfare  in  New 
York  City  have  some  family  member  working 
and  use  relief  to  supplement  that  Income  In 
order  to  survive.  In  addition,  the  study 
claims  that  the  constant  turnover  of  cases  on 
welfare  indicates  the  relief  population  is  not 
a  static  mass  of  people,  parasites  on  the 
public  purse,  but  in  large  part  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals who  use  welfare  during  periods  of 
hardship  when  they  are  temporarily  unem- 
ployed; 43  per  cent  of  all  welfare'  doUars. 
according  to  the  study,  go  to  such  recipients. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  these  statistics  do 
not  in  any  way  represent  the  reality  of  wel- 
fare, but  are  fabricated  and  promulgated  at 
the  taxpayers'  expense  for  political  self- 
interest.  Civil  service  welfare  workers, 
throughout  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s, 
groaned  with  dismay  as  dozens  of  misleading 
and  falsified  studies  that  bore  no  relation 
to  the  phenomenon  of  welfare  within  the 
welfare  centers  poured  out  of  the  Human 
Resources  Administration. 

The  Rand  study  "findings"  were  derived 
from  an  analysis  of  the  12-month  period 
ending  June  1.  1970,  a  time  when  I  was  em- 
ployed by  the  welfare  department.  Contrary 
to  what  was  reported  in  the  Times,  It  was  my 
experience,  and  that  of  dozens  of  other  em- 
ployees I  worked  with,  that  families  ac- 
knowledging an  individual  working  were  ex- 
tremely rare  (I  would  estimate  at  most  5 
per  cent).  Over  a  one-year  period.  In  all  my 
cases,  only  one  family  member  was  em- 
ployed. While  I  assumed  that  some  mothers 
and  older  children  held  part-time  jobs, 
their  employment  illegally  supplemented 
their  welfare  budget  and  was  not  part  of 
any  positive  effort  to  become  self-sufficient. 

The  notion  that  close  to  half  of  all  wel- 
fare dollars  go  to  families  and  individuals 
temporarily  out  of  work  is  equally  preposter- 
ous. Over  a  15-month  period,  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1973.  of  64.000  welfare  families 
monitored  by  New  York  State,  fewer  than 
2  per  cent  became  financially  independent  of 
welfare.  This  Is  certainly  a  poor  showing  for 
a  welfare  population  of  which  the  city  claims 
almost  half  Is  merely  between  jobs.  Nor 
does  it  corroborate  the  Rand  study  claim 
that  a  good  15  per  Jent  of  the  families  sur- 
veyed were  Independent  of  welfare  at  the 
end  of  the  one-year  period.  On  the  contrary. 
It  was  my  experience  that  welfare  mothers 
got  on  and  stayed  on  the  rolls.  They  had 
Insignificant  work  histories  and  virtually  no 
motivation  for  employment.  Of  those 
mothers  completing  the  lengthy  WIN  job 
training  program  and  securing  employment. 
35  per  cent  quit  or  were  fired  within  90  days. 

CAN    WE    I>0    ANTTHINCT 

What  can  be  done  about  welfare?  In  my 
opinion,  these  steps  must  be  taken  before 
the  welfare  mess  can  be  cwrected : 

Welfare  must  be  federalized,  and  pay- 
ments made  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  present  disparity  of  grants  en- 
courages migrations  of  the  poor  that  will  in 
time  destroy  the  cities  of  the  North.  The 
trend  of  recent  years  to  assume  that  clients 
will  be  on  the  welfare  rolls  for  good  must 
be  reversed,  and  the  concepts  of  employ- 
ment, self-sufficiency,  and  social  responsi- 
bility must  form  the  foundation  of  any  new 
welfare  legislation. 

Welfare  administrators  must  be  given  the 
authority  and  autonomy  to  enforce  the  sys- 
tem without  Interference  from  politicians 
and  pressure  groups.  When  welfare  clients 
repeatedly  told  me  to  " myself"  as  I 
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trted  to  enforce  regulations,  they  know  they 
could  get  away  with  It  because  they  had  the 
support  of  the  local  poUtlcal  system. 

Welfare  payments  to  families  should  be 
froeen  at  current  levels;  mothers  should  re- 
alize that  more  cbUdren  wUl  not  net  them 
more  money. 

Employable  single  mdlvlduals  and  mothers 
should  be  made  to  work  ;day  care  centers 
to  be  run  by  public  assistance  recipients 
themselves,  should  be  established. 

Work  programs  should  not  take  priority 
over  regular  Jobs  in  the  public  and  private 
sectors;  nor  should  the  welfare  departments 
assume  the  responsibility  for  finding  wel- 
farltes  regular  Jobs. 

Welfare  mothers  mtist  be  required — as  a 
prerequisite  for  public  assistance — to  supply 
information  about  the  fathers  of  their  chU- 
dren. 

Rules  and  regulations  In  various  areas  of 
wclf antes'  lives  (housing,  schools,  fraud,  and 
embezzlement)  mxist  be  tightened  and  en- 
forced. Incidentally,  the  new  rigor  must  be 
applied  to  blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans  as  much 
as  to  whites;  white  admmistrators  and  poli- 
ticians. I  have  found,  often  enforce  higher 
standards  for  white  welfare  recipients  than 
for  nonwhites.  apparently  assuming  the  lat- 
ter to  be  Incapable  of  assuming  responsibil- 
ity or  attaining  self-sufficiency. 

Built  upon  mythical  foundations,  twisted 
by  power-hungry  politicians,  and  deeply  en- 
tangled by  decades  of  labyrmthine  bureauc- 
racy, the  current  public  assistance  system 
threatens  to  remain  a  ludicrous  farce  of  m- 
efficlency,  manipulation,  and  fraud.  Through 
the  kind  of  recipient  it  attracts  and  fosters. 
It  is  destroying  our  nation's  cities,  terrorizing 
the  populace,  disrupting  the  school  systems, 
exacerbating  racial  hostUlty.  and  turnmg  the 
middle  class  into  a  nomadic  culture,  con- 
stantly on  the  run  from  deteriorating  nelgh- 
tXM-hoods,  drugs,  and  violence.  For  the  sanity 
and  dignity  of  the  people,  poor,  rich,  and 
middle  Income,  the  issue  of  complete  public 
assistance  reform  has  to  be  revived  at  the 
federal  level,  and  tough  legislation  must  be 
passed  and  Implemented  through  a  totally 
new  and  rigorously  administered  welfare  sys- 
tem. ' 


We  have  advanced  and  supported  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  onsite  consulta- 
tioas  to  remedy  this  problem.  I  was  grat- 
ified to  note  the  recent  introduction  of 
a  bUl  by  a  member  of  our  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  pro- 
posing that  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration be  given  authority  to  conduct  the 
onsite  advisory  inspections. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  that  the  Department  views  with 
approval  the  authority  contained  in  sec- 
tion (b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  that: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Administrator 
(Of  the  SBA)  whenever  it  determines  such 
action  is  necessary— (1)  to  provide  technical 
and  managerial  aids  to  small  business  con- 
cerns, by  advising  and  counseling  on  matters 
in  connection  with  .  .  .  accident  control 
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ASSISTING  SMALL  BUSINESS  TO 
COMPLY  WITH  THE  OSHA  LAWS 
Mr.  BIBLE,  "b^r.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  I  have  consistently  tried  to 
make  It  possible  for  the  small  business 
community  to  be  partners  in  progress 
rather  than  the  victims  of  progress. 

It  was  gratifying  that  the  legislation 
which  I  first  proposed  in  1969,  enabling 
SBA  loans  for  general  compliance  with 
consumer,  pollution,  environmental, 
health  and  safety  standards,  became  law 
on  January  2  of  this  year  as  Public  Law 
93-237.  Oiu-  committee  has  also  worked 
over  the  years  on  other  possible  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  proposals  to 
make  it  practical  for  small  businesses  to 
live  with  government  requirements. 

One  of  the  notable  areas  of  difficulty  in 
this  regard  has  been  the  occupational 
safety  and  health  law.  This  statute  gave 
rise  to  a  massive  330  page  set  of  regula- 
tions that  still  has  many  businesses  tied 
up  In  knots  in  attempts  to  comply 

A  serious  defect  in  the  OSHA  statute 
from  the  beginning  has  been  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  to  be 
helpful  to  the  small  firms  constituting 
97  Vz  percent  of  the  business  population 
who  may  desire  earnestly  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  statute  within  their 
avaUable  management  time  and  finan- 
cial means. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cor- 
respondence to  this  effect  from  the  Labor 
Department  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
<See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  was  most  encouraging 
that  the  10th  Biennial  Cbnvention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organization  (AFL- 
CIO)  adopted  a  policy  resolution  stat- 
ing that  this  great  labor  organization 
would  accept  an  onsite  oonsultative  pro- 
gram for  small  employers  provided  that 
it  was  "financed  to  a  separate  budgetary 
request";  that  is,  separate  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  OSHA  law,  and  also 
that  it  "provides  the  same  rights  and 
protections  for  workers  as  are  set  forth 
in  the  inspection  and  enforcement  sec- 
tions of  (that)  act." 

It  seems  to  me  that  wa  now  have  some 
very  welcome  developments  in  this  field. 
I  hope  that  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress concerned  will  be  able  to  move 
forward  with  these  suggestions  and  bring 
a  real  measure  of  relief  to  the  thou- 
sands of  small  firms  who  wish  to  comply 
with  occupational  safety  and  health  re- 
quirements. 

Exhibit  1 1 
American    Federation    op    Labor 
AND     Congress     of     Industrial 
Organizations, 

Washington,  DC,  February  14,  1973. 
Mr.  John  H.  Stender, 

Assistant  Secretary,  Occupatinal  Safety  and 
Health     Administration,     U.S.     Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  John:    The    10th   Biennial   Conven- 
tion of  the  AFL-CIO  held  October  18-24  of 
this  year  unanimously  adopted  a  policy  res- 
olution dealing  with  occupational  safety  and 
health.  Copies  of  this  resolution  were  given 
to    your    Special    Assistant,    Mr.    Maywood 
Boggs,  one  of  which  he  t<ad  me  would  be 
delivered    to   you.    I    undenstand    that    this 
was  done. 

I  particularly  wish  to  4all  to  your  at- 
tention that  part  of  our  jolicy  resolution 
addressed  to  on-site  consultative  services. 
It  reads: 

"Accept  any  on-site  consultative  program 
for  small  employees  only  11  it  Is  separately 
financed  and  administered  by  an  agency 
other  than  the  Labor  Department,  provides 
the  same  rights  and  protections  for  work- 
ers as  are  set  forth  In  the  inepection  and  en- 
forcement sections  of  the  Act,  contains  pen- 
alties against  its  misuse  t©  avoid  compU- 
ance  with  the  standards  of  the  Act,  and  Is 
financed  under  a  separate  budgetary 
request." 


The  AFL-CIO,  therefore  would  oppose  any 
legislation  proposed,  now  or  In  the  future 
which  would  be  counter  to  the  above.  More- 
over, it  would  oppose  with  equal  vigor  any 
administrative  proposal  to  accomplish  on- 
site  consultative  services  within  OSHA. 

I  would  appreciate  your  tnklng  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  our  statement  dealing 
with  on-site  consultative  services  and  giving 
us  the  benefit  of  your  reactfcjns  at  your  ear- 
liest possible  convenience. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  H.  H.  Tatlor, 

Execwtive  Secretary. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  20, 1973 
Mr.  George  H.  R.  Taylor, 

Executive  Secretary,  AFL-CIO  Standing  Com- 
mittee    on     Occu.patiortal    Safety    and 
Health,  Washington,  D.G. 
Dear   Mr.    Tatlor:    Thank   you    for    your 
recent  letter  asking  for  my  reaction  to  ycur 
policy  resolution  agreeing  to  on-site  consul- 
tative programs  for  small  employers  if  those 
programs   are    separately   financed   and   ad- 
ministered. 

My  position  is  In  strong  support  of  on-site 
consultative  service  to  assist  BmaU  businesses 
in  complying  with  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards. Even  before  affirming  that  stand  during 
my  confirmation  hearings,  I  took  an  active 
role  as  a  Washington  State  Senator  in  assur- 
ing such  a  provision  would  b«  included  in  my 
home  states  occupational  saifety  and  health 
plan. 

Under  present  law,  the  Labor  Department 
is  not  authorized  to  offer  Federal  consulta- 
tion in  an  employer's  establishment  with- 
out conducting  an  Inspection  at  the  same 
time.  Where  states  have  sought  such  author- 
ity, we  have  approved  on-stte  consultation 
service  in  their  plans,  if  It  id  shown  to  have 
separation  from  the  mechanfcms  of  enforce- 
ment sufficient  to  protect  them  against  re--' 
duced  impact. 

While   I   am   reluctant   to  offer   an    inter- 
pretation of  laws   that  govern   other  agen-    - 
cles,  to  be  fully  responsive  to  your  question."" 
I  feel  I  should  point  out  a  statutory  pro- 
vision that  relates  to  your  eesolution.  It  4s_^ 
the  authority  found  in  the  BmaU  Business 
Act    (PL   85-536,   Section   8(b))    which   em- 
powers the  Small  Business  Administration 
in    making    available    "technical    and    man- 
agerial  aids  to  small-busineds  concerns"  to 
provide    advice    and    counsel   on    "accident 
control."  I 

The  pertinent  provision  follows: 
"It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Admin- 
istration and  it  is  hereby  empowered,  when- 
ever it  determines  such  action  is  necessary 

(1)  to  provide  technical  and  managerial 
aids  to  small-business  concerns,  by  advising 
and  counseimg  on  matters  in  connection 
with  Government  procurement  and  property 
disposal  and  on  policies,  principles,  and  prac- 
tices of  good  management.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  cost  accounting,  methods  of 
financing,  business  insurance,  accident  con- 
trol, wage  Incentives,  and  metihods  engineer- 
ing, by  cooperating  and  advising  with  volun- 
tary business  Insurance,  profeesional,  educa- 
tional, and  other  nonprofit  organizations, 
associations,  and  institutions  and  with  other 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  by  maintaining 
a  clearinghouse  for  Information  concerning 
the  managing,  financing,  an«  operation  of 
small-busmess  enterprises,  by  disseminating 
such  information,  and  by  such  other  activi- 
ties as  are  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Admin- 
istration;"   (emphasis  supplied) 

I  hope  the  foregotag  is  helpful  to  you  and 
your  coUeagues  In  furthering  the  common 
concern  of  labor,  management  and  govern- 
ment to  end  Injury  and  lllnesd  In  the  Ameri- 
can workplace. 
Sincerely, 

JoRK  H.  Stendeh, 
A3ai3tant  Secretary  of  Labor. 
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vs.  Depabstment  of  Labor, 
Wathington,  December  20, 1973. 
Dear  Senator  Bmu::  Because  of  your  rec- 
ognized Interest  in  helping  smaU  business- 
men comply  with  occupational  safety  and 
health  standards,  I  felt  the  enclosed  letter 
from  Assistant  Secretary  Stender  would  be 
of  interest  to  you. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  require  addi- 
tional Information,  please  let  me  know, 
smcerely. 

Benjamin  L.  Brown, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Legislative 
Affairs. 
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age    25   per   cent   cutback    In   the   Portland 
headquarters  buUdlng. 

Based  upon  load  forecasts,  total  savings 
in  electrical  energy  averaged  nearly  7  per 
cent  throughout  the  BonnevIUe  Power  Ad- 
ministration service  area  In  the  September- 
December  period.  Theae  voluntary  efforts  by 
all  segments  of  the  utlUty  Industry,  aug- 
mented by  heavy  precipitation  In  late  1973, 
averted  a  serious  power  shortage,  Clarke  said 
in  his  citation.  By  late  January.  1974  BPA 
and  Northwest  utilities  were  supplying  large 
blocks  of  power  to  fossil-fuel  deficient  utili- 
ties in  the  Pacific  Southwest. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  OUT- 
STANDING SERVICE  AWARD  MADE 
TO  OREGON  MAN 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President  re- 
cently the  Interior  Department  recog- 
nized the  outstanding  contributions  made 
in  energy  conservation  by  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  imder  its  able  ad- 
ministrator. D(Hi  Hodel.  Hodel  was  pre- 
sented with  the  Outstanding  Service 
Award  of  the  Interior  Department. 

While  I  know  how  widespread  the  ef- 
forts were  throughout  BPA  to  provide 
leadership  in  energy  conservation,  Don 
Hodel  provided  the  catalyst  in  directing 
BPA  efforts  throughout  the  Northwest. 
I  congratulate  Don  Hodel  on  this  recent 
award,  and  I  also  thank  the  many  other 
employees  of  BPA  who  contributed  to  the 
energy  conservation  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  Interior  Department 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Donald  P.  Hodel  Wins  Interiors  Outstand- 
ing Service  Award 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B  Mor- 
ton has  honored  Donald  Paul  Hodel,  Admin- 
istrator  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, with  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
Outstanding  Service  Award. 

James  T.  Clarke,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Management,  made  the  presentation  Friday 
(March  1)  at  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istratlon  headquarters  In  Portland 

The  award  Is  the  highest  presented  by 
Interior  for  executive  accomplishment  by  a. 
non-career  Federal  employee,  Clarke  said 

This  U  only  the  sixth  time  the  award  has 
been  made  and  the  Hodel  presentation  Is  the 
first  for  energy  conservation.  It  was  presented 
to  Hodel  In  recognition  of  his  leadership  in 
developing  a  highly  successful  energy  con- 
servation program  during  the  1973  drought 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Many  of  the  energy  conservation  actions 
developed  then  have  since  become  models 
for   the  nation,   Clarke   pointed   out 

As  early  as  AprU  1973,  Hodel  outlined 
steps  in  curtailing  nonessential  electrical  use 
in  all  BPA  field  InstaUations.  Joining  with 
the  General  Services  Administration,  he 
made  the  once-brightly  lighted  BPA  buUd- 
lng a  symbol  of  power  conservation.  Signif- 
icant savings  were  attained  through  reduc- 
tions in  lightmg.  daytime  Janitorial  and 
mamtenance  services,  temperature  reguU- 
tion  and  careful  operation  of  energy-con- 
sunUng  equipment. 

Then  came  Toastmasters  and  Toastmls- 
tresses.  These  ardent  public  speakers  became 
the  nucleus  of  a  corps  of  BPA  speakers,  in- 
cluding Hodel,  who  urged  energy  conserva- 
tion before  124  school  groups,  service  and 
civic  organizations. 

From  JiUy  through  December,  1973,  inter- 
nal BPA  energy  economies  resulted  in  aver- 
age power  savings  of  14  per  cent  throagh- 
out  the  Bonneville  system,  including  an  aver- 


CONTRASTING  DEFENSE  AND 
COMMERCIAL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  defense  budget  reaches  the  $90  bil- 
lion level— which  it  has  this  year— we 
have  increasing  interest  in  how  to  do  our 
defense  business,  whether  we  are  doing 
it  in  the  most  effective  way,  and  whether 
we  can  use  business  procedures  to  save 
the  taxpayers  money. 

The  April  1,  1974,  issue  of  Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Technology  has  an  In- 
teresting editorial  on  this  very  subject 
by  Mr.  Brainerd  Holmes,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Raytheon  Corp. 

Mr.  Holmes,  who  has  an  extensive 
background  both  in  government  and  in- 
dustry addresses  the  marked  differences 
between  defense  and  commercial  busi- 
ness as  they  impact  on  industry.  I  con- 
sider his  views  worth  consideration  and 
therefore,  Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  print  this  editorial  by  Mr. 
Holmes  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Contrasts  in  Defense  Business 
The  challenge  of  charting  the  path  to  truly 
cost  effective  system  acquisition  Is  formid- 
able, but  let  us  make  a  beginning  by  exam- 
ining some  of  the  differences— and  slmUarl- 
tles— between  commercial  business  and  the 
defense  business  to  see  if  there  are  lessons 
to  be  learned. 

Industry  responds  to  Its  market.  It  re- 
sponds differently  to  the  commercial  market 
than  the  defense  market  because  the  de- 
mand Is  not  the  same.  There  Is  Indeed  a 
fundamental  difference  in  the  process  by 
which  commercial  products  are  conceived 
developed,  produced  and  sold  as  opposed  to 
the  cycle  for  a  defense  product.  And  there  Is 
no  question  but  that  the  conmierclal  product 
Is  brought  to  market  In  a  more  efficient  and 
timely  manner.  Nor  is  there  any  question 
that  the  manager's  approach  Is  different  for 
the  two  classes  of  products. 

In  the  commercial  arena  he  Is  on  the  of- 
fensive, driving  toward  simplicity,  eliminat- 
ing non-essentials,  tailoring  hla  product  to 
the  lowest  cost  that  will  meet  the  minimum 
requirement  for  a  particular  segment  of  the 
market.  He  has  a  wide  latitude  to  make 
timely  management  Judgments  to  accom- 
plish this  end. 

Contrast  this  with  the  program  manager 
for  a  modern  weapon  system.  His  product  is 
designed  to  meet  the  most  exotic  threat;  it 
is  highly  sophisticated  and  automated  to 
compensate  for  unskilled  or  low-skiUed  op- 
eration and  maintenance.  The  manager  must 
spend  untold  manhours  in  Justifying  and 
defending  costs,  designs,  systems  procedures 
and  even  basic  management  decisions.  Small 
wonder  that  this  produces  a  defensive- 
minded  manager.  His  drives  are  directed  at 
meeting  the  specification.  Involved  decUlon 
and  approval  procedures  introduce  costly  de- 
lays that  negate  savings,  which  timely  im- 
plementation would  have  produced.  In  wea- 


pon system  acquisition,  we  have  buUt  a 
system  that  tends  to  inhibit  the  muiagerlal 
skUls  that  we  admire  and  respect  In  the 

commercial  manager.  And  we  pay  a  penalty 

for  this  philoeophy  Is  not  calculated  to  get 
the  product  to  market  at  the  lowest  possible 
price. 

Before  I  am  accused  of  finger -jjolntiug 
myself,  let  me  ha.sten  to  say  that  our  industry 
must  bear  with  :he  military  a  share  of  the 
guilt  for  this  self-defeating  syndrome  of 
over-speculation,  over-control  and  over- 
involvement  of  the  customer  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  business.  Because  of  our  fear 
of  being  eliminated  from  the  competition 
if  we  take  exception  to  unrealistic  specifica- 
tions because  of  our  own  desire  to  operate 
on  the  leading  edge  of  technology  and  to 
produce  the  most  sophisticated  equipments, 
we  have  contributed  to  the  proliferation  of 
these  wasteful  practices. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  Intend  to  suggest 
that  we  ignore  the  unique  nature  of  the  de- 
fense industry.  It  is  different.  Many  of  the 
requirements  are  absolutely  essential  to  meet 
threat.  They  cannot  be  eliminated  regardless 
of  the  cost.  But  we  can  define  the  threat, 
and  we  can  determine  what  portion  of  our 
resources  we  can  allocate  to  meet  that  threat, 
and  we  can  design  our  product  to  do  the  Job 
with  the  resources  provided.  We  can  because 
we  must. 
How? 

Not  by  simply  declaring  that  the  defense 
market  is  Just  another  market  that  industry 
can  service  as  it  does  the  commercial  market. 
That  would  be  disastrous  oversimplification. 
We  do  have  to  maintain  a  capacity  to  produce 
minimum  essential  requirements  for  guns, 
ships,  missiles,  aircraft  and  other  require- 
ments for  military  readiness.  We  do  have  to 
maintain  the  facilities  and  the  tramed  man- 
power essential  to  produce  these  necessary 
Implements  of  our  national  strength.  We  do 
have  to  maintam  a  strong  IR&d  (Independ- 
ent research  and  development)  effort  to  pro- 
vide a  future  capability  to  meet  the  evolving 
threat.  We  do  have  to  mamtain  a  capability 
for  viable  competition  that  Is  the  very  life- 
blood  of  our  Industry. 

And  to  do  so.  we  must  recognize  the  peaks 
and  valleys  that  are  characterUtlc  of  o\ir  in- 
dustry. We  must  bear  the  overhead  associated 
with  temporarily  unproductive  faculties  that 
are  vital  to  maintaining  not  only  the  compet- 
itive character  of  our  mdustry  but  also  the 
production  reserve  that  supports  our  na- 
tional strategy.  Defense  requiremente  are 
unique,  and  the  Defense  Dept.  has  a  respon- 
slbUity  to  maintain  what  Is  essentially  a  na- 
tional asset — the  broad  base  of  capabUity 
that  enables  us  to  stay  at  the  forefront  of 
weapon  development  during  peacetime  and 
to  be  ready  to  produce  all  that  is  necessary  In 
wartime. 

AU  this  is  to  say  that  the  defense  busmess 
Is  not,  cannot  and  should  not  be  run  In  all 
respects  like  a  commercial  operation.  But  we 
can  borrow  from  the  recognized  strengths  of 
commercial  practices.  Lets  call  a  spade  a 
spade.  Our  real  problem  stems  from  the  de- 
sires on  the  part  of  both  Industry  and  gov- 
ernment to  extend  the  technical  state  of  the 
art  beyond  what  is  necessary;  to  specify  re- 
quirements which  may  never  be  encountered, 
and  to  protect  against  every  contingency. 
That  is  a  luxury  we  can  no  longer  afford. 
In  conamercial  terms,  we  are  dedicated  to  a 
product  the  market  cannot  support.  That 
spells  disaster.  In  any  teites,  prudent  man- 
agement dictates  that  we  reorient  our  think- 
ing and  our  efforts  to  bring  the  product  In 
balance  with  the  market.  In  other  words, 
to  get  the  cost  of  the  product  down  to  a 
price  the  customer  can  afford.  .  .  . 


ROLE  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  ENERGY 
CRISIS 

Mr.   TOWER.   Mr.   President.   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the  Rsc- 
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ORD  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Herman  J. 
Schmidt,  vice  president,  Mobil  Oil  Corp., 
on  the  role  of  Government  in  the  energy 
crisis.  These  comments  are  most  In- 
structive, not  only  on  what  course  the 
Government  should  take,  bui  on  what 
course  the  Government  most  certainly 
should  not  take. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  orinted  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

OovntiTMEirr's  Afpeopsxate  Role  m  Energy 
(By  Herman  J.  Schmidt) 
It  win  not  come  as  news  to  any  of  you  that 
some  of  the  media  and  some  politicians  have 
tried  to  make  the  large  oil  companies  the 
scapegoats  for  the  Inconvemence  and  higher 
fuel  prices  recently  experienced  by  the 
American  people.  These  companies  have  even 
been  accused  of  conspiring  to  create  an 
artlflclal  shortage  of  oil  In  order  to  raise 
prices. 

It's  not  my  intention  today  to  answer 
these  charges  beyond  saying  that  at  least 
with  respect  to  the  company  with  which  I 
am  associated — and.  I  believe,  with  respe<^ 
to  others  as  well — the  charges  are  totally 
false. 

I  would  remind  you  that  Arab  oU-ex- 
portlng  countries  last  fall  reduced  crude 
oU  production  by  an  aggregate  of  close  to  5 
million  barrels  a  day.  Some  of  this  massive 
cutback  was  later  restored,  but  until  early 
this  week,  producUon  in  those  countries 
was  stiU  running  3  million  barrels  a  day  less 
than  the  Free  World  bad  expected  would 
be  produced. 

No  matter  how  efllclent  they  may  be — 
and  they  ore  efficient — no  oil  companies  can 
make  up  that  great  a  loss.  Your  thermostats 
have  been  set  in  the  Middle  East,  and  that 
l8  where  the  line  at  the  service  station  forms. 
No  amount  of  inflammatory  rhetoric  can 
mask  that  fact  forever. 

Rather  than  engage  In  sterile  debate.  I 
should  Uke  to  address  myself  to  what  must 
be  done  to  assure  our  country,  long  term,  of 
adequate  and  secure  energy  supplies,  and  In 
the  process,  to  answer  the  question.  What  is 
the  appropriate  role  for  the  government  in 
the  energy  Industries?  In  doing  so,  I  shall 
discuss  prlmarUy  the  petroleum  Industry, 
since  It  Is  the  one  with  which  I  am  most 
famiUar  and  since  crude  oil  and  natural  gas 
furnish  about  three-quarters  of  the  energy 
consximed  in  this  country. 

What  Is  the  proper  relationship  between 
the  private  sector  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment? This  Is  particularly  pertinent  when 
one  reads  and  hears  daily  of  proposals  being 
advanced  In  Washington  and  elsewhere,  that 
would  change  the  very  nature  of  the  rela- 
tionship under  which  the  American  econ- 
omy  has  achieved  such  strength.  I  will 
touch  on  Just  two  types  of  these  various  pro- 
posals, en  route  to  sketching  an  affirmative 
role  for  goverrmient. 

The  first  type  would  create  a  government 
company  to  find  and  produce  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas.  The  second  would  Increase  sub- 
BtantlaUy  the  very  considerable  degree  of 
government  regulation  already  Imposed  on 
private  oil  companies. 

Before  discussing  these  proposals,  I  should 
like  to  sketch  for  you  what  I  think  It  Is  that 
makes  private  companies  uniquely  useful 
The  United  States  attained  the  highest  ma- 
terial standard  of  llvlr.g  in  all  recorded  his- 
tory through  the  free-market  system  which 
has  added  to  our  plentiful  natural  resources 
the  critical  Ingredient  that  this  system  elicits 
in  greater  measiire  than  any  other— human 
resourcefulness. 

In  discussing  the  free-market  system,  I 
would  hope  that  In  this  gathering  we  can 
dispense  with  the  campaign  oratory  that  tries 
to  brand  every  successful  industry  as  monop- 
olistic,  conspiratorial,   and   noncompetitive. 


Despite  very  occasional  aberrations  to  the 
contrary.  American  business  is  indeed  com- 
petitive, and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the 
oU  business. 

Competition  forces  business  to  operate  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  ccnslstent  with  prod- 
uct quality  and  with  decent  wages  and  bene- 
fits. Competition  also  puts  a  ceiling  on  the 
price  a  business  can  get  for  Its  goods  and 
services.  It  is  that  very  celling  that  dictates 
the  low  costs.  The  only  way  to  Improve  your 
margins  is  to  reduce  yowr  costs.  This  is,  in 
fact,  what  prodxjces  the  profit. 

It  is  profit  that  brings  out  supply.  Any 
indication  that  profits  are  abnormally  high 
tends  to  attract  substantial  new  production 
capacity.  This,  of  course,  increases  the  sup- 
ply. And  that,  in  turn,  lowers  the  price. 

The  least  costly  part  of  what  vou  pay  for  a 
product  is  the  maker  s  profit,  because  through 
that  profit — which  is  usually  modest — you 
get  a  person  who  watches  the  makers  costs. 
The  consumer  benefits  fk-om  this  cost-con- 
trol as  much  as  the  producer  does. 

The  beauty  of  the  free-market  system  Is 
Its  capacity  to  adapt  to  a  changing  world. 
Provided  it  is  not  unduly  Interfered  with, 
I  believe  this  self-regulating  mechanism  will 
continue  to  work  and  serve  the  consumer 
well.  Once  government  begins  tinkering  with 
ttie  mechanism  or  with  the  profit  motive, 
{tnalfunctlons  develop  qufckly. 

The  cost  of  energy  has  recently  risen  dra- 
matically, and  In  the  longer  term  may  in- 
crease still  further.  Even  bo,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  free  market  offers  the  only  proven 
way  to  ensure  adequate  sepply  and  to  mini- 
mize additional  price  Increases. 

In  advocating  free -market  pricing  for  fuel. 
I  recognize  the  burden  which  higher-priced 
energy  places  on  the  economically  deprived 
among  our  people.  To  the  extent  that  there 
Is  a  serious  adverse  Impact  on  the  poor,  we 
must  not  turn  our  backs  en  it.  Dealing  with 
it  directlj.  however — by  subsidy  to  them  if 
necessary— rather  than  by  a  general  distor- 
tion of  fuel  price  levels  throughout  the 
economy.  wUl  prove  the  most  effective  and 
least  expensive  solution.  Arbitrary  price  con- 
trols that  delay  the  development  of  addi- 
tional supplies  will  only  aggravate  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor. 

Agamst  this  backdrop,  let  us  look  now  at 
the  proposal  to  set  up  a  federal  government 
company  to  explore  for  and  produce  crude 
oil  and  natural  gas  on  federal,  state,  private, 
and  foreign  acreage  and.  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  engage  also  in  transportation, 
refining,  and  marketing.  The  ostensible  pur- 
poses of  this  company  would  be  to  provide 
additional  energy  supplies  to  furnish  a  yard- 
stick for  measurmg  the  costs  and  profits  of 
the  privately  owned  oU  companies;  and  to 
make  those  private  companies  more  com- 
petitive. 

Smce  a  government  company  has  no  re- 
quirement to  earn  a  profit  in  order  to  stay 
alive,  it  has  no  competitive  drive  for  the 
heightened  efficiency  that  reduces  costs.  I 
have  never  heard  anyone  suggest  government 
as  an  example  of  efficiency  or  low-cost  opera- 
tions. There  are,  of  course,  those  who  say 
the  great  virtue  of  a  government  company 
is  that  it  does  not  have  to  make  a  profit 
and  indeed  should  not  be  permitted  to.  Those 
people  do\  not  realize  they  are  saying  a  gov- 
ernment <k)mpany  has  little  mcentlve  to  use 
tax  doUars^^ciently. 

As  for  su^tantially  increasing  the  supply 
of  oU  and  natural  gas,  which  involves  lead 
times  of  up  to  10  years,  it  is  Important  to 
remember  that  a  government  oil  company 
would  be  free  from  any  real  economic  pres- 
sure to  get  on  with  the  task  of  exploration 
and  development.  Private  oompanles,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  always  under  pressure  for  a 
return  on  their  capital.  Hence  their  drive  to 
find  OU  and  gas  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
to  begm  promptly  bringing  it  to  market 

Stoce  the  energy  shortage  is  likely  to  be 
with  us  for  years,  it  would  defy  all  credulity 
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to  turn  over  the  most  promising  20 '"c  of  US 
government-held  acreage— as  is  seriously  be- 
ing proposed— to  a  company  with  no  ex- 
perience, no  demonstrated  competence  and 
no  pressure  or  incentive  to  perform'  A-:- 
sumlng  even  reasonably  prudent  selection 
the  first  20' J  of  the  available  acreage  could 
represent  significantly  more  than  20^  of  the 
prospective  reserves.  There  is  no  better  way 
to  prolong  the  shortage. 

Can  anyone  really  Imagine  the  govern- 
ments giving  such  a  company  enormous 
sums  of  money  year  after  fear  for  high-risk 
operations,  which  is  what  ©11  exploration  is' 
Few  government  oil  connpanles  anywhere 
have  been  successful  risk-takers.  Even  "if  such 
a  government  oU  company  in  our  country 
did  manage  to  find  some  oU,  one  has  only  to 
look  at  the  US.  maUs  to  understand  govern- 
ments  approach  to  efficienli  production. 

Not  only  would  thU  proposed  government 
oil  company  begin  life  witft  first  call  on  the 
choicest  acreage.  It  would  pay  no  bonus  and 
no  rentals  on  the  acreage:  no  royalties  and 
no  taxes.  It  would  enjoy  lower  Interest  rates 
on  any  borrowings  than  the  private  com- 
panies, because  the  taxpayers  would  be  un- 
derwriting the  loans.  Such  proposed  treat- 
ment would  make  a  farce  of  the  yardstick 
argument,  because  there  Would  simply  be 
no  comparability. 

In  sum,  I  submit,  the  proposal  to  set  up 
a  government  oil  company  fc  totaUy  without 
merit  and  almost  sure  to  be  counter-pro- 
ductive. Even  more  important  than  the  mil- 
lions that  would  be  wasted  Is  the  precious 
and  irretrievable  time  that  would  be  lost. 
This  brings  us  to  the  second  type  of  pro- 
posal, which  would  impose  on  domestically 
produced  crude  oil  and  on  Natural  gas  mov- 
ing in  intrastate  commerce  the  same  sort 
of  wellhead  price  controls  now  Imposed  on 
gas  destined  for  interstate  commerce. 

We  have  learned  over  the  years  that  the 
emergence  of  any  shortage  almost  Invariably 
brings  cries  for  additional  government  regu- 
lation of  one  sort  or  anothet.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  likely  to  worsen  the  very  shortage 
it  is  instituted  to  remedy.  Let  us  explore 
this  point,  because  It  Is  a  ctuclal  one. 

One  of  the  problems  in  evaluating  govern- 
ment regulation  Is  that  "regulation"  is  an 
emotionally  loaded  word,  lb  many  it  con- 
notes some  sort  of  fairness,  a  shield  against 
exploitation,  in  the  interest  of  the  ordinary 
citizen.  Yet  our  country  has  now  had  rather 
long,  and  not  very  happy,  experience  with 
regulation. 

It  is  time.  It  seems  to  me,  to  base  our 
attitude  toward  any  additional  government 
regulation  not  on  a  sort  of  wishful  thinking, 
but  rather  on  what  experience  shows  us  the 
results  of  regulation  are  really  lUtely  to  be. 

Investigations  by  growing  numbers  of 
scholars  reveal  that  the  results  of  past  reg- 
ulation have  been  so  bad  for  those  who 
were  allegedly  to  be  protected  that  we  should 
be  extremely  hesitant  about  Introducing  any 
new  regulation.  This  is  not  because  we  are 
anywhere  near  Utopia,  but  because  of  de- 
fects inherent  In  the  regulatory  process 
itself. 

The  perfect  example  of  how  government 
regulation  In  the  name  of  the  consumer 
tends  to  work  against  the  consumer  Is  what 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  has  done 
with  natural  gas.  The  example  is  instructive 
and  highly  relevant  to  the  proposal  to  regu- 
late crude  oU  prices  or.  In  ffcct,  to  regulate 
other  tadustrles. 

In  1954,  wellhead  price  controls  were 
placed  on  natural  gas  destinad  for  interstate 
transmission.  Ever  since  then,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  focused  Its  regiUa- 
tory  policies  almost  entirely  on  low  prices 
to  the  consumer  In  the  short  term.  It  has 
Ignored  two  elements  at  least  equally  Im- 
portant to  the  consumer  In  the  longer 
term — adequacy  and  sectirlty  of  supply. 

The  F.P.C.  set  such  artificially  low  prices 
for  natural  gas  that  demand  for  this  clean- 
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burning  fuel  skyrocketed.  whUe  both  the 
Incentive  and  the  means  to  find  additional 
reserves  of  it  plummeted.  Today  there  is 
a  serious  and  growing  shortage  of  natural 
gas— precisely  what  we  In  the  oil  Industry 
said  20  years  ago.  and  ever  since,  was  bound 
to  happen. 

Meanwhile,  plans  are  under  wav  to  im- 
port liquefied  natural  gas  from  less-secure 
sources  abroad  at  four  to  five  times  the 
laid-down  price  of  domestic  natural  gas. 
Yet  the  geologists  of  this  country  are  con- 
vinced there  are  substantial  additional  US 
gas  reserves  awaiting  discovery  onshore 
when  It  becomes  economically  feasible  to 
explore  for  them  and  offshore  the  East  and 
West  Coasts  when  those  areas  are  opened 
to  exploration. 

I  should  think  the  moral  to  be  learned 
from  the  sorry  history  of  government  regu- 
lation of  the  natural  gas  Industry  would  by 
now  be  apparent  to  almost  everyone.  About 
the  best  way  to  prolong  and  worsen  the 
energy  shortage  Is  through  further  regula- 
tion. Does  anyone  really  believe  we  can  run 
America's  Immensely  complex  industrial 
structure  better  by  substituting  regulation 
for  the  basic  competitive  forces  that  have 
served  the  consumer  so  well  in  a  free 
market? 

The  typea  of  proposals  on  which  I  have 
touched  are  only  two  among  many  betog 
advanced  in  Washington  for  additional  reg- 
tilatlon  of  American  business,  particularly 
the  petroleum  Industry.  The  thread  that  is 
common  to  virtually  all  of  them  Is  the  Illu- 
sion that  they  wUl  ameliorate  one  problem 
or  another.  Yet  over  and  over  our  nation's 
experience  with  regulation  has  shown  that 
it  is  highly  unlikely  to  produce  any  ultimate 
benefit  for  the  consumer. 

What,  then,  is  the  appropriate  role  for 
government  In  the  energy  Industries?  Should 
government  simply  do  nothing?  On  the  con- 
trary, past  government  Inaction  at  points 
where  action  was  urgently  needed  has  been 
a  major  part  of  the  problem. 

What  Is  essential  Is  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional energy  poUcy.  to  set  goals  and  to  cre- 
ate the  parameters  and  the  climate  within 
which  the  private  sector  operates  In  our 
free-market   system. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  policy,  programs 
which  could  materially  Increase  domestic 
energy  supplies  In  both  the  near  and  Inter- 
mediate term  are  being  held  up.  The  list  in- 
cludes ftu-ther  acceleration  of  federal  leas- 
ing, partlctUarly  m  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf;  Immediate  resumption  of  drliimg  on 
suspended  leases;  relaxation  of  natural  gas 
price  regulations,  especiaUy  for  newly  com- 
mitted supplies;  and  greater  utilization  of 
coal. 

Only  government  can  set  forth  national 
goals  and  work  out  the  necessary  compro- 
mises to  reconcUe  cpnfilctlng  Interests  and 
viewpoints.  We  must  place  the  national  in- 
terest In  energy  matters  above  regional  or 
other  special  Interests,  and  we  must  recog- 
nize the  natural  priorities  among  various 
energy  sources.  Only  government  can  develop 
the  ground  rules  under  which  private  Indus- 
try must  work.  Clearly,  government  has  an 
Important  and  affirmative  role  to  play. 

The  policy  we  adopt  must,  among  many 
other  things,  recognize  the  need  for  con- 
tinued economic  growth — not  mindless,  ex- 
ponential growth,  but  reasoned  and  balanced 
growth  to  enable  more  and  more  disadvan- 
taged Americans  to  attain  a  higher  standard 
of  living. 

It  obviously  has  to  include  such  con- 
servation goals  as  energy-efficient  buUdlng 
standards  and  better  public  transportation. 
It  also  must  comprehend  the  siting  of  nu- 
clear plants,  refining  faculties,  and  deep- 
water  ports,  and  the  stockpUlng  of  large 
quantities  of  crude  oil  at  a  feasible  time. 
It  should  address  Itself  to  the  development 
of  an  American-flag  tanker  fleet  that  cotUd 
be  competitive  In  world  trade  and  coiUd  ease 
the    balance-of-payments    drain    stemming 
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from  imports  of  high-cost  foreign  oil.  Also, 
we  must  have  a  policy  that  will  permit  strip- 
mining  of  coal  m  areas  where  land  reclama- 
tion is  possible.  It  makes  no  sense  to  restrict 
any  form  of  mining  coal  that  is  economic 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  large  research 
expenditures  on  ways  to  liquify  and  gasify 
coal. 

We  clearly  need  a  national  policy  on  en- 
vironmental tradeoffs.  There  Is  no  Irrecon- 
cUabie  conflict  between  a  cleaner  and  more 
pleasant  environment  and  adequate  energy 
supplies  to  help  people  stiU  struggling  to 
work  their  way  out  of  poverty.  We  must 
strike  a  rational  and  workable  balance  be- 
tween unacceptable  enlvironmental  risks  and 
unacceptable  economic  risks.  An  adequate 
and  secure  supply  of  energy  Is  not  a  dis- 
cretionary matter  for  a  country  as  dependent 
on  it  as  ours  Is.  We  therefore  must  have  a 
balanced  policy  that  does  not  permit  ex- 
tremist approaches  to  environmental  pro- 
tection to  delay  for  years  progress  toward 
achievement  of  our  national  goals  on  energy. 
Having  struck  a  reasonable  and  rational 
balance  on  that  fundamental,  we  must  then 
develop  a  timetable  with  quantified  goals  for 
such  component  elements  as  oil,  natural  gas, 
nuclear  power,  coal  liquefaction  and  gasifica- 
tion, coal  for  direct  burning  with  desulfuri- 
zation  equipment.  oU  from  shale,  and.  in  a 
longer  time  frame,  energy  from  more  exotic 
sources.  In  drawing  up  such  a  balance  sheet, 
we  should  keep  in  mind  the  simple  fact  that 
In  the  time  frame  we  are  discussing  here — 
and  even  beyond — conventional  oil  and 
natural  gas  will  remain  our  primary  energy 
sources.  There  Is  no  viable  alternative. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  Joint  industry- 
government  task  forces  could  be  most  help- 
ful In  developing  such  a  timetable  and  In 
quantifying  the  goals  for  the  various  com- 
ponents. All  of  us,  the  government  Included, 
must  be  very  sure  that  no  Important  piece 
Is  omitted  from  this  extraordlnarlly'complex 
Jig-saw  puzzle. 

In  all  of  this,  we  wUl  have  to  keep  In  mind 
a  host  of  considerations.  One  of  the  first  of 
these  is  the  question  of  self-sufficiency.  I 
personally  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
Initiate  a  crash  effort  to  attain  100%  seU- 
stifficlency  in  energy,  certainly  not  within 
any  brief  span  of  time  such  as  10  to  15  years. 
I  cannot  say  whether  our  goal  should  be  80% 
or  90%  self-sufficiency  or  Jtxst  what,  by  1990 
or  whenever,  but  I  suspect  that  the  cost  of 
100%  self-sufficiency  could  be  prohibitive. 

Even  if  we  could  assume  that  the  construc- 
tion labor  and  the  materials  and  the  tech- 
nology would  be  available,  the  massive  cap- 
ital programs  required  to  achieve  complete 
self-sufficiency  In  the  near  term  could  put 
heavy  upward  pressure  on  Interest  rates. 
They  could  drain  off  capital  urgently  needed 
In  other  critical  areas  of  the  economy.  The 
physical  environment  might  be  seriously 
damaged.  Nor  do  1  think  we  should  even 
appear  to  be  retreating  into  an  economic 
Portress  America.  Since  no  human  endeavor 
can  be  made  completely  risk-free,  I  should 
think  we  would  be  willing  to  rely  on  Imports 
for  some  modest  portion  of  our  energy  needs. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  minimize  the 
risks  created  by  unnecessary  uncertainty 
as  to  our  government's  policies.  The  value 
of  constancy  and  consistency  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  They  are  essential  to  the  busi- 
ness planning  that  Is  a  prerequisite  to  the 
unprecedently  large  research  programs  and 
capital  •xpendltures  mandated  by  the  situa- 
tion. 

A  consistent  energy  policy  will  provide  the 
basis  for  sound  assumption  as  to  future 
prices  and  costs — so  Important  if  we  are  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  Insurance  aspects  of 
a  national  energy  policy:  How  much  are  we 
aa  a  nation  willing  to  pay  to  become  largely 
Independent  of  other  countries  with  respect 
to  energy?  We  shall  surely  have  to  face  up 
to  that  question  before  we  undertake  the 
high-cost  technology  that  may  make  our  en- 


ergy supplies  more  expensive  than  those  of. 
say.  Western  Europe  or  Japan— more  secure! 
to  be  sure,  but  possibly  higher  in  cost. 

The  United  States  has  the  natural  resource 
base,  the  work  force,  the  technical  skills,  the 
management,  and  the  organization  to  meet 
our  future  energy  needs.  I  woiUd  guess  that 
we  can  raise  the  huge  amotmts  of  capital  re- 
quired. But  In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the  rate 
of  return  on  capital  in  the  energy  mdustries 
that  will  determine  whether  the  Job  gets 
done.  Energy  prices  must  cover  prospective 
costs,  and  government  regulation  of  the 
marketplace  must  be  held  to  the  minimum. 
It  will  not  be  possible  to  provide  the  coun- 
try's long-term  energy  requirements  If  the 
market  is  distorted  by  restrictions  Imposed 
in  an  effort  to  solve  or  ameliorate  short-term 
problems. 

What  is  going  to  be  critical  is  the  sort  of 
flexlbUity,  resourcefulness,  dedication,  and 
risk-taking  that  have  long  characterized 
private  oil  companies  around  the  world.  The 
preemment  contribution  that  responsible 
government  can  make  is  to  niu-ture  and 
strengthen  those  qualities  in  every  conceiv- 
able way;  to  make  sure  that  adequate  re- 
wards await  those  who  earn  them  by  serving 
the  public  well;  and  to  abandon  the  attach- 
ment to  regulation  for  the  sake  of  regulation. 

I  urge  that  we  Americans  not  act  as  the 
Instrument  of  our  own  torture.  Applying  this 
specifically  to  the  subject  of  my  Ulk  today. 
I  am  saying.  Lets  not  muzzle  the  strongest 
weapon  in  our  arsenal— the  privately  owned 
oil  companies. 

Unless  we  assure  ourselves  of  the  energy  re- 
quired to  sustam  the  well-being  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  no  arms  or  armament  can  assure 
the  nation's  security,  nor  can  social  programs 
of  whatever  nature  assure  its  stability.  If  we 
give  up  the  campaign  oratory  and  the  search 
for  scapegoats,  if  we  take  a  responsible  ap- 
proach and  a  long,  realistic  view,  we  as  a 
nation  can  solve  our  energy  problems.  The 
time  to  begin  is  now. 


JOEL  L.  OPPENHEIMER  NACVS  MAN 
OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
Friday  marked  the  closing  of  the  seventh 
convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Concerned  Veterans — ^NACV— in 
Rochester.  N.Y.  This  group  of  Vietnam 
veterans,  founded  in  1968  has  grown  from 
130  chapters  to  over  200,  representing 
57,000  members.  This  is  an  impressive 
record  of  growth,  all  the  more  so  because 
NACV  has  overcome  a  number  of  ob- 
stacles that  other  organizations,  in  less 
dedicated  hands,  might  have  found  in- 
surmoim  table. 

Over  the  last  7  years  only  one  individ- 
ual has  been  acknowledged  as  NACVs 
"Man  of  the  Year."  Friday  in  Rochester, 
the  delegates  to  the  seventh  convention 
recognized  Washington  tax  lawyer,  Joe  L. 
Oppenheimer  as  NACVs  Man  of  the 
Year.  This  distinguished  award  follows 
on  the  heels  of  the  recent  approval  to 
grant  NACV  tax-exempt  status  imder 
section  501(c)  <  19)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
commend  Mr.  Oppenheimer  for  helping 
to  dignify  the  sacrifices  that  our  Vietnam 
veterans  made  during  a  period  of  un- 
popular conflict  In  Indochina.  Mr.  Op- 
penheimer's  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
NACVs  effectiveness  took  months  of 
legal  research  which  culminated  in  mak- 
ing the  NACV  the  first  veterans  organiza- 
tion to  qualify  imder  this  new  IRS  ruling. 
His  unceasing  efforts  and  undying  faith 
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Jn  the  NACV  brought  a  decision  by  the 
IRS  favorable  on  all  mints. 

Because  of  his  dedicated  support,  this 
young  veterans  group  can  now  receive 
tax-exempt  contributions  from  all  seg- 
ments of  society  both  public  and  private 
to  continue  their  efforts  for  the  7  million 
Americans  who  served  during  the  Indo- 
china war. 


ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
currently  before  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
several  pieces  of  legislation  proposing 
alternative  structures  to  manage  energy 
research  and  development  in  the  com- 
ing years.  Testimony  has  been  received 
in  hearings  which  indicates,  I  believe  for 
the  first  time,  the  extensive  work  and 
preparation  which  the  AEC  has  in  in 
preparing  this  Nation  for  the  nuclear 
age.  Many  Americans  are  concerned  and 
want  the  answers  to  such  questions  as 
"why  can't  we  go  to  a  fusion  stage  and 
skip  development  of  fission?"';  "Is  nu- 
clear the  only  option?";  and,  "Where 
will  new  technologies  be  bred  to  mini- 
mize the  risk  of  counterproductive  en- 
ergy policy  actions?" 

For  the  first  time,  in  one  place,  an 
individual  responsible  for  this  effort  has 
had  the  courage  to  attempt  to  answer 
these  questions.  Chairman  Ray's  testi- 
mony is  not  only  good  reading  but  must 
reading  for  all  those  legislators  who  will 
decide  the  path  of  our  energy  legislation. 
Por  that  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent   to    print    her    testimony    in    the 
Record    directly    after    my    remarks.    I 
would  also  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Senator  Rnicofr,  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee  for  as  comprehensive 
and  well-balanced  a  set  of  public  hear- 
ings on  an  Issue  as  I  have  experienced. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoko,  as  follows: 

Statbment  op  Dm.  Dixt  Lee  Rat,  Chairman 
or  THE  VS.  Atomic  Exekct  Commission 
Befo«kthk  Rkomcankation.  Research, 
Ajrn    UrmuiATXoNAi.    Obgawizationb    Sitb- 

OOKMlllKB     or     THK     OoVXUrKEMT     OFSBA- 
TIO«S  COIUaTTB,   VS.  8«N*T*,   ON  S.   2744 

ThU  is  the  third  time  that  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  sub- 
committee on  the  Administration's  proposals 
for  reorganizing  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  on  energy  systems.  Dur- 
ing the  last  six  months  there  have  been  a 
number  of  dramatic  developments  in  the 
energy  picture  which  have  caused  us  to  re- 
examine our  aasumptlons  and  goals,  but  one 
fact  has  remained  clear:  an  effective  solution 
to  the  energy  problem  facing  this  naUon 
depends  upon  the  creation  of  a  coodinated, 
weU  directed,  and  efficieni  energy  research 
and  development  program  at  the  Federal 
level. 

In  my  last  appearance  before  this  sub- 
committee on  December  4,  1973,  I  explained 
why  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  strong- 
ly supports  S.  2744.  which  provides  for  an 
Bnengy  Rewvch  and  Development  Admln- 
Istri-tlon  and  a  aeparmte  Nuclear  Energy 
Commiaslon.  Nothing  has  happened  In  the 
Intervening  three  months  to  cause  the  Com- 
mission to  alter  Its  views  on  the  importance 
ol  this  legislation.  For  this  reason  I  wel- 
come this  occasion  to  expUln  why  we  need 
these  two  new  agencies  and  why  we  believe 
that  the  AEC  structure,  with  Its  administra- 


tive experience  and  talented  laboratories  and 
contractors,  can  provide  the  essential  core 
for  an  effective  ERDA. 

NATURE   OF  THE  EKERGT  CRISIS 

No  edition  of  a  daily  or  weekly  newspaper, 
no  copy  of  a  news  magazine  is  complete 
without  a  column,  comment,  or  speculation 
on  the  energy  crisis. 

The  fuel  shortage  we  are  experiencing  is 
truly  a  problem  of  worldwide  dimensions   In 
the  long  run  we  may  weU  be  fortunate  that 
political  developments  have  forced  the  crisis 
upon  us  a  decade  or  more  before  it  would 
have  otherwise  arrived.  We  can  now  see  that 
the    energy   shortage    wae    Inevitable     Some 
shortsighted  optimists  would  have  us  believe 
that  shorter  gas  Unes  and  more  fuel  oil  in  a 
home    heaUng    iSfstem    oonstltutes    •happi- 
ness." But  at  best  that  is  a  transient  happi- 
ness. We  aU   know  that  our  fossil  fuel  sources 
are   lunited,   especially    ia   such   convenient 
forms  as  oil  and  natural  gas.  We  also  know 
that  dependence  on  foreign  sources  can  sub- 
ject us  to  a  form  of  political  blackmaU   Lift- 
ing the  oil  embargo  will  terve  only  to  make 
us    more    comfortable    in    the    ■intervening 
years,"  after  which  we  wHl  either  face  a  yet 
more  serious  crisis  or  beoome  self-sufficient 
The  energy  question  is  leadily  divided  into 
two  distinct  but  overlappbis  problems  First 
what  can  we  do  now— in  the  Unmediate  fu- 
ture and  over  the  next  2^  years— to  provide 
the  fuels  necessary  to  avoid  an  economic  re- 
cession  or  physical    hardship?   And   second 
how   can    we   reduce   our    reliance   on   fossil 
fuels  by  developing  alternate  energy  sources 
without  losing  the  many  real  advantages  that 
modern  civUizatlon  has  to  offer? 

In  the  first  category  faU  the  many  initia- 
tives now  being  taken  or  planned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Oifice  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Bill  Simon.  Efforts  to  cut  back  on  con- 
sumption and   to  conser\e  such  fuel  as  we 
have  available  are  already  producing  results. 
The  President  has  proposed  a  courageous  plan 
designated  "Project  Independence."  The  plan 
is  to  use  presently  developed  technology  and 
known   processes    to   increase    our   domestic 
fuel  supplies.  This  important  program  Is  also 
a  responsibility  of  the  Fe<leral  Energy  Office 
There  are  other  ways  of  Improving  our  en- 
ergy situation.  Working  with  private  indus- 
try, the  Federal  Government  should  consider 
encouraging  private  Industry  to  develop  new 
energy  systems  through  financial  incentives 
such  as   guaranteed  prices  for  energy  pro- 
duced, loan  guarantees  or  direct  loans   and 
priority  allocations  of  resoarces  such  as  con- 
struction materials.  Implementation  of  these 
proposals  could   result   in   substantial   pro- 
duction of  coal,   synthetic  fuels— both  gas 
and  liquid— .and  oil  from  »hale. 
,„J.^*  '■^^   problem   is   the   long-term   one. 
While  providing  for  todays  needs,  whUe  mak- 
ing sure  that   the  wheels  of  industry  keep 
turning    and    our    IndustrtaJ    economy    re- 
mains strong,   we  must  not  let  short-term 
responses  blind  us  to  the  crucial  necessity 
of  beginning  NOW  the  greatly  expanded  re- 
search and  development  effort  that  wUI  even- 
tuaUy  lead  us  out  of  the  fossU  fuel  age   One 
way  to  reach  this  goal  is  detailed  in  the  report 
"The    Nation's     Energy    Future,"     which     I 
presented  to  President  Nlxcn  at  his  request 
on  December  1,  1973.  The  organization  that 
wiU  make  it  possible  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
^ctives  of  that  report  is  that  proposed  in 
S.  2744:   the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration. 
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THE     NUCLEAR     ENERGY    COMMISSION 

I  intend  to  direct  most  of  my  remarks  to- 
day to  the  need  for  ERDA,  but  first  I  would 
lUce  to  mention  the  importance  of  the  Nu- 
clear Energy  Commission  proposed  in  8  2744 
The  bUl  provides  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  itself  as  well  as  certain  elements 
of  the  staff  would  be  established  as  an  Inde- 
pendent regulatory  agency  to  be  called  the 
Nuclear  Energy  Commission.  Reconstituting 
the  ABC  as  NBC  would  be  the  final  step  in 


a  process  which  has  continued  over  a  period 
of  years  to  separate  the  operational  and  the 
regulatory  functions  of  AEC.  During  the  early 
years  in  the  development  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology and  the  nuclear  industry  it  made 
sense  to  Integrate  the  operational  and  regu- 
latory functions  in  one  afency  so  that  we 
could  be  certain  that  the  new  regulatory  pro- 
cedures being  established  fully  protected  the 
public  against  the  potential  hazards  of  a  new 
technology.  Now  that  both  the  Industry  and 
the  technology  have  matured,  we  believe  that 
the  time  has  come  to  separate  these  two 
functions.  Creation  of  a  separate  Nuclear  En- 
ergy Commission  will  mean,  that  one  Federal 
agency  wUl  be  able  to  devcte  all  of  Its  at- 
tention and  its  resources  to  the  regulation 
of  nuclear  activities.  The  obvious  importance 
of  this  function  in  our  opinion  fully  justifies 
the  provisions  of  S.  2744  establishing  the 
NEC. 

There  is  much  more  that  should  be  said 
about  the  need  for  the  proposed  NEC.  Com- 
missioner Doub  is  present  today  and  is  pre- 
pared to  discuss  this  subject  in  greater  de- 
tail. 

WHY     ERDA? 

Tlie  energy  crisis  has  spurred  many  Federal 
agencies  to  suggest  promising  research  and 
development  projects.  The  Intent  of  these 
proposals  has  been  laudable,  but  the  result 
has  often  been  confusion.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  such  proposals  really  aug- 
ment the  Federal  effort  or  merely  duplicate 
existing  projects.  And  it  is  almost  Impossible 
under  present  circumstances  to  evaluate  sim- 
ilar projects  sponsored  by  different  agencies. 
There  has  been  some  sucoess  in  assigning 
lead  responsibilities  for  certain  kinds  of  re- 
search and  development  to  one  agency,  but 
decisions  of  this  liature  can  at  best  be  tem- 
porary— pending  the  establishment  of  an 
integrated  energy  research  *nd  development 
program  for  the  nation. 

In  many  Instances  more  than  one  agency 
is  working  on  the  same  problem.  Obviously 
coordination  becomes  dlfBcUlt,  but  there  are 
more  subtle  obstacles  to  successful  develop- 
ment under  these  circumstances.  Often  the 
major  responslbUities  of  a  sponsoring  agency 
will  divert  the  research  and  development 
program  from  the  main  objective  In  terms  of 
energy  to  peripheral  consideraUons.  This 
diffusion  of  responslbUities  and  fragmenu- 
tlon  of  leadership  mean  that  we  are  not  mo- 
bilizing our  resources  in  tl^e  most  efficient 
and  effective  manner.  There  is  a  temptation 
to  capitalize  on  "visible"  short-term  payoffs 
at  the  cost  of  longer-run  solutions.  A  series 
of  short-term  solutions  wU|  not  meet  the 
long-term  need.  Only  by  bringing  all  these 
projects  under  one  research  and  develop- 
ment agency  can  we  be  sure  that  long-term 
objectives  will  be  pursued. 

The  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration described  in  S,  2744  provides  a 
logical  structure  for  organitlng  a  research 
and  development  effort  of  the  massive  size 
and  diversity  required  to  provide  the  energy 
systems  we  need.  ERDA  would  assure  that 
alternative  energy  systems  jeally  have  an 
opportunity  to  compete  at  the  Presidential 
level  for  avaUable  resources.  The  kind  of  cen- 
tralized coordination  which  ERDA  would 
provide  Is  essential  to  rational  management 
of  energy  research  and  development. 

Giood  management  will  require  careful  at- 
tention to  a  wide  range  of  toclal  and  eco- 
nomic Issues  related  to  energy  development. 
These  Include  such  diverse  matters  as  the 
environmental  concerns  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  reactor  safety  require- 
ments of  the  proposed  Nuclear  Energy  Com- 
mission, policies  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, and  resource  management  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
ERDA  would  have  some  impact  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  these  and  other  agencies.  But 
more  important,  ERDA  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  respond  effectively  t*  the  interests 
and   concerns  of  these   agencies  in  a  way 
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^L'Vo^a'^Zl  U  *^^rk^'S  X!r     L%^"im1hrcr  '^Jf^VL^E/'Jl'  ^^  ^'^-^  ^  -'«'-'-  on  the  biosphere.  Espe- 

agencles  in  formulating  appropriate  research      t^L^C  repreLn^  the  l^d  ^  t^^::r  T'^  '"iportant  have  been  developments  in 

and    development    strategies    and    budgets,      both  m  tkllntlnd  exn^rien^  th/t  ^!^^'  **",*  ^'=''*"'=**  °^  assessing  the  impacts  of  such 

ERDA  would  offer  an  independent,  objective      tlal  to  the  succe^  of  ^^en?;  i^^^^^^  "'•'T^"     ^«     techniques     developed     are 

assessment  of  R&D  needs.  It  would  not  be      fact    the  concern  of  sSiSI  S,^  »^»     ^  f''"*"^  applicable  to  the  study  of  other  pol- 

^captlve"     of     any    particular     persuasion^     cfear  blL  problSiv  sS^from  !  t^^, V?"'  '"'*'''^-   ^"    instance,    we    have   developed 

Rather  ERDA  would  be  in  a  position  to  for-      of  the  «cept°ona^  caSiJ^,  nf  t^    i^A  ""^  '^«t^^'«"»<=al     models    for    predicting    ?ho 

niulate  policy  and  budget  Issues  in  a  form      eLi^y  re^arch  ^nd  dev^^^^^^^                          ""  transport   of   radioactivity   through   tSe   at- 

that  would  be  amenable  to  resolution  at  the         t^LJ  \!l  \t       ^^''^^°P'^^'^^-  mosphere  and  aquatic  pathways.  Equipmen- 

Executive  Office  level.  There  Is  a  compelling     m^mp  Jtnt  .            contradiction  inherent  has  been  developed  to  detect  emissions  and 

need  today  for  an  agency  like  ERDA,  which     ^re^d    Vn^/  !f ''^"°^  ?*.*  ^"''^  ^"^  "'  1°  ^^^'^^^  '=^""'"  *'^«'=^-  ^^  ^»=t.  one  of  the 

can  provide  a    prompt  and  flexible  response      nrat^  th»  »i??    *^    5         "J!,  "    Possible    to  first  uses  for  a  cell  analyzer  developed  bv  the 

to    rapidly    changing    conditions    In    ener^      P/^^^he  genius  and  capabilities  of  the  AEC  Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory  wW^to  per! 

technology.                                                    "^     ^*°°l?,^^''^  ^'^''«  denying  the  effectiveness  form  field  analvses  of  industrial  pollutants 

erda:   a  balanced  organization                  wwi  »f  *'"t^^'"^1*•  ^"''*'  *  Position  is  as  for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 

ihavn.fr.c        ^f"'^"  ''"""'NATION                  logical  as  praismg  the  coordhiation  and  per-  Most    nuclear   research    programs    reauiro 

in    our  Lnr^t^fh  .""^  Importance  of  balance      ^^°^»ce  of  a  body  while  denying  its  head,  specialized  materials-metals  «r^icl?,"as 

veionmp^t'^  W..K  *°  "^JJ^Ky  research  and  de-      The  AEC  laboratories  deserved  great  credit  tics,  and  others,  such  as  modern  c^m^fltes 

ciS  th^tTi  ^°"*  balance,  we  cannot  b^     for  their  accomplishments,  but  they  would  Often  these  materials^rrnot^mmSlv 

terns  wi^frloil^  ""*.  *  P^^^i^i'^g  «««gy  sys-     not  be  the  strong  and  effective  institutions  available  and     must  be  deve  oSS^^or  S^- 

T^^  A H    ,  7?   *^  *^^  support  they  deserve,      they  are   today   without   the   direction   and  cialized  applications    These   SriaU   h^Z 

The  Administration  recogmzed  this  need  in      management   they   have   received   from   the  found  their  way  into  a  vfrieU  of  rnm^t! 

Jhic  "I  ?7LrrJ!L'^,f  !!*"^«  P'OPO^^  ^^     ;^.^-  ^^"-^-""ore,  the  breadth  of  their  capa!  cial  uses.  But  ft  Is  not  en^h  to  devXp 

lo  ,ld  fn^y.tf       ^^-  y''*'"  '^^  ""'•  ^=^A      •'""^y  ^"^^^  ^'■°'"  ^^^  ^"^'^  ^»cts  of  lUe  and  new  materials.  Research  on  their  pro^ni^s 

tTe   Lnaii^tn^t^'TfK'  'xT  '^'''  ^^  """^     f;!*"er:  the  study  of  atomic  energy  Involves  and  guarantees  of  Inte^ity  over  In'^exrect^ 

drL^S^^r     °'   **"   Interior.   It   would      the  most  fundamental  understanding  of  sci-  "fetlme  are  necessary.  Nowhere  el^"  there 

draw  upon  the  resources  of  these  agencies     entific  knowledge.  accumulated    tv,»    ^Jr,J2     f          , 

dafioT  fnrth'  *^^  ^^""'^^  Sclence^Foun!         The  A^c  and'its  laboratories  are  staffed  by  tesn^ ani' f abrlcaf^  af  i3^To?nTni   the^ 

datlon    and    the    Environmental    Protection      scientists  and  engineers  representing  every  AECs  laboratories 

■^IL  >,=     ,^                                                           conceivable  dlscpllne.  During  FY  1973  there  An  Important  capability  developed  in  AEC 

h™I  ^  y^lJ""^^  '=°"<=«''^  expressed,      *ere  about  8.500  scientists  and  engineers  em-  research  on  health  and  materlairhas  been 

n^nr  J'  ^^.  ^^'   '^   ^^^   '"^Jo'   «>°>Po-      f^T'^  "*  ^^'^  ^^'^^  multipurpose  labora-  new  skills  In  tests  for  reliablUty  The^uaHtv 

nent   of   ERDA,    would     dominate    the   new      tories.  Information  on  personnel,  programs  control   required    in   nuclear   work    whethlr 

ffrT^"  ilif  **''*  ^°*  '"*'■«  dominated  by      "^'^  capabilities  of  the  laboratories  are  con-  «e  are  discussing  reactors  or  weaoT^    far 

InZ".,       ^  personnel,  would  there  not  be      t^'n^d  in  the  book  "AEC  Reseach  and  De-  exceeds  that  of  most  other  technoKs    a 

some  danger  that  ERDA'8  programs  would     velopment    Laboratories-A    National    Re-  sophisticated  science  has  evolved  around  t^st 

t^m^i^t  ^l*"        !  direction  of  nuclear  sys-      source"   which   we   wish   to  submit  for   the  »ng  capabilities.   These  range  from  electron 

^?fnrtf^.         °?i"L'"'  °^  *°™^  P*°P'^-  such      Committee's  Information.  The  AEC  labora-  microscopy  that  reveals  flaws  on  scal^  ao 

wln«  t>f  "^^^  be  especially  unfortunate     tones  are  "interdisciplinary"  and  the  broad  P^oach   the  diameter  of   the   atom   to  large 

on^fr«^i  .^  believe  that  AEC  has  not  dem-     f^^ge  of  disciplines  represented  are  required  machines  that  test  structures  up  to  mUUons 

o^^lhmf  ^'le  technical  and  administrative      ^or    nuclear   research    and   development.    In  of  pounds.  The  AEC  laboratories  develooed 

capabUity  needed  to  form  the  core  of  ERDA.      *act,  many  of  the  problems  the  laboratories  many  of  the  techniques  that  are  onlv  now 

Let  me   speak   first   to   the     question   of     encounter  are  not  unique  to  nuclear  projects,  be'ng  Introduced  In  commercial  aoDllcation.; 

J!,'^,  T    ,  **•  ^  ^  *^*  "•  ^^^^''^  »»«  «t  least      Niiclear  energy  is  the  end  product,  but  the  Even  more  important,  they  can  be  aDoiied 

IoAa  *S         *°  **"**  ^"^"^  °^  distortion  m      talents  and  resources  used  extend  far  beyond  directly  la  the  various  kinds  of  research  and 

fh  T  ™f!??  ■  ****'^  ^  ^°  "*son  to  believe      ^^^  nuclear  disciplines.  development  which  ERDA  would  nerform— 

that  ERDA  would  be  dominated  by  the  pres-         '^^  ^^^  a^d  its  laboratories  are  project  o*^  ^ossU,  solar,  and  geothermal  enerev  svs- 

^»r^»  ^^'^^'P  °*  ^^-  Under  the  bill,  the      oriented.  They  have  the  skills,  facilities,  and  tems  as  well  as  nuclear.  ERDA  would  make  i- 

ERDA  Administrator  and  the  Assistant  Ad-      6°^'  orientations  necessary  to  address  a  broad  Possible  to  translate  these  nuclear  skliu  tn 

ministrators    would    be    appointed    by    the      spectrum  of  problems.  In  addition,  thev  have  the  much  broader  area  of  general  enerev  re 

t-resldent  with  the  advice  and  consent  of     extensive  field  experience  In  demonstrating  search.  The  establishment  of  ERDA  would 

inH.^nf'*^     ,         proposing    and    confirming      "?f.  feasibility  of  new  technologies,  many  of  enable  us  to  build  up  and  expand  research 

indivldiials   for   these   positions,    the   Presi:     ^^*5^  *^»'«  resulted  from  close  cooperation  and  development  on  these  nonnuclear  enerev 

aent  and  the  Senate  will  have  an  opportunity      w»th  industrial   partners.   We   must   under-  systems,  which  have  been  too  lone  neslected 

to  provide  the  kind  of  balance  required                stand  that  the  skUls  and  relationships  devel-  in  the  past.                                        ^  neglected 

^''°nn^.  *^*  ^°^  organization  proposed     "P!*^  \^  ^  projects  represent  a  rare  and  ^^^  _,.^^  ^    " 

m  S.  2744  assures  that  each   major  enerev      ^>'tually  Irreplaceable   national   resource    It  ^  ^*"*  Asotrr  Nuclear   Power 

system  under  development  will  have    equal      ***®  ^&i^en  more  than  thirty  years  to  develop  Before  closing  I  would  like  to  sav  a  few 

access   to  the  AdnUnistrator  and   an   equal      **^'  combination  of  governmental  and  scien-  *'°'''*s  about  the  charges  which  a  small  but 

voice  in  decisions.  FossU  Energy  Research          '^  Institutions  which  make  up  the  AEC  ^°^*'  minority  has  leveled  In  recent  months 

and  Advanced  Energy  Research  would  have     enterprise   today.   AEC   and    its   laboratories  °"  the  Commission's  nuclear  power  program 

their  own  Assistant  Administrators  with  the     °         ^  ^^*  nation  an  administrative  and  ^  ^"^  tiot  referring  to  the  constructive  sue- 

same  stature  and  authority  as   the  Assistant      ^^^'^^cal    structure    which    has    proven    Its  gestions  which  we  continually  receive  froin 

Administrator  for  Nuclear  Energy  Systems           ability  to  translate  highly  sophisticated  scl-  ""esponslble  critics  but  to  the  "shot-gun"  at- 

Third,    the    organizations    that   woiUd    be      entific  and  technical  data  into  practical  eugi-  *^^i^  ^^  those  who  are  attempting  to  turn 

transferred    from    AEC    to    ERDA    have    an      "^^'''"B  systems.                                                "  public  opinion  against  nuclear  power  in  any 

nrowff^'^v,,*'.^*"'^    °^    pursuing    research                    the  breadth  or  aec  research  [°^°^. Unfortunately,  in  attacking  AEC.  these 

Ti^lL^  Vn^^ictafrere^hn^rde^^^^^^^^^          an^^lLS^y^  a'e^ "  "^  *^^  ^^^^^^  Tl^^^.^^T^t:^  fraTd'^tS: 

r%iL^L^r -d^^Vp-i;;^^^^^^^     ^~^^.^^^^^^^  rnred-to- S'o^reL?;°--ds^^i 

systems  other  than  niSr  Inn  tL   ?^'^.^      l^    ^?  program  speak  directly  to  the  ques-  think  it  is  important  today  tfset^orththr 

laboratories  havf maSe  an  lm^'Ll?e%tSd       t?'  "  ""'''"  '"'  '""'  ^"^^"'^^^  ^^P"^""  "^''T^'  ^acts'^Among'^e'AEc'aff^presem 

o"her;e°d™i'?^anrs'tirag^enc"les"^^"""    '"'         ^^"^  °^  *^^  ^^^'^  '-«-  -«°^g  P-^^-s  Tu^s '^l^^de^a1rs"'"  °^  ^^^^^^^  ^''^  ^^^  <»'- 

Finally,  the  Congress  to  chir  ering  ERDA      cl!JlX^:^tT^r'l.^T'r.^  *"^  """  „/*^""  ^''J"  "^^^  ''"^'  '^^'  ""clear  power 

and  in  appropriatlne  fund.;  will  holi^    *             J^,^L,^,         ^^   example,    the   essential  Plants  are  dangerous.  Here  are  the /acfs   nu. 

haiid  in  determlntae  th«  ,.Li       r.*  ^*™"^      questions    In    controlled    thermonuclear    re-  clear  power  plants   do  emit   radlatu.n    bm 

T  =^           .                       "'"^  *°  ^*^^  °^  them.      The  major  problems  in  laser  fusion  to  date  o 

I  am  convinced  that  the  four  pohits  I  have  concern  lasers  and  optics.  The  l^rs  being  A"""  \  Af  .7/,r.•m,. 
Just  mentioned  provide  adequate  safeguards      perfected   in  AEC  laboratories  have  a   widi         ^Z'^^''T--yZ "0 

against  the  danger?  of  nuclear  bias                      variety  of  uses,  such  as  for  weldine  a  de  f^       soils  and  buUdlng  materials.     40.0 

aec:   A  NATIONAL  RESOL-RCE  tached  retina  to  the  eye.  G^obaT  aKt'""'"*'" ' '!  ° 
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Prom  nuclear  power  we  each  received  0.003 
mUlirema  in  1970,  »nd  0.425  mUUrems  la  pro- 
jected from  nuclear  power  In  the  year  3000. 
We  also  know  that  ntdlatton  can  cause 
cancer.  Just  how  this  happens  Is  not  com- 
pletely understood,  since  at  low  exposure 
rates  the  effects  may  be  much  less  propor- 
Uonally  than  at  high  exposure  rates.  On  the 
assumption  that  the  rate  of  exposure  does 
not  aSect  the  cancer-producing  potential 
Ralph  Lapp  has  estimated  an  upper  limit 
to  the  cumuUtlTe  death  attrlbuUble  to  ra- 
diation-induced cancer  up  through  the  year 
aooo.  There  would  be  aoo.OOO  deaths  from 
natural  background  radiation;  100.000  from 
medical  X-rays;  7^100  from  Jet  airplane 
trarel;  6,800  from  weapons  fallout;  and  90 
from  nuclear  power  plants.  The  total  esti- 
mated cancer  deaths  from  all  causes  over 
the  same  time  period  would  be  ao  million. 
So  nuclear  power  plants  do  represent  some 
measurable  rtak.  but  It  is  Insignificant  when 
compared  with  other  causes  of  cancer. 

Another  obJecUon  is  that  nuclear  power 
planu  may  have  accidents.  We  believe  that 
the  care  taken  in  design  and  operation  en- 
sures that  the  chances  of  a  serious  accident 
happening  at  a  nuclear  plant  are  very  small. 
But  how  can  we  quantify  this  risk?  About  a 
year  and  one  half  ago  the  Commission  set  up 
a  group  of  scientific  experts  to  study  this 
quesUon.  We  were  fortunate  that  Professor 
Morman  Rasmusaen  of  MIT  agreed  to  direct 
this  study.  He  is  avaUable  today  to  answer 
your  questions  along  with  Dr.  Herbert  J.  C. 
Kouts,  our  Director  of  Reactor  Safety  Re- 
search. I  will  defer  to  them  for  detalis,  but  I 
believe  the  risks  from  nuclear  power  plants 
are  acceptable  in  comparison  to  the  other 
risks  society  has  demonstrated  a  willingness 
to  accept. 

Another  claim  made  about  nuclear  power 
plants  Is  that  they  are  imrellable  and  uneco- 
nomical. In  answer  to  that  objection  1  can 
state  that  the  cost  of  power  produced  from  a 
representative  number  of  fossU  fuel  plants 
in  1972  was  10.3  mills  per  kilowatt  hour.  For 
nuclear  power  plants  the  corresponding  costs 
w»«  8.1  mills  per  kUowatt  hour.  As  for  re- 
llabUlty,  large  fossU  plants  were  available  to 
operate  73.5  percent  of  the  time  during  the 
period  of  1860-1972  and  nuclear  pUnts  were 
available  74.4  percent  of  the  time.  The  Com- 
monwealth Edison  Company  has  reviewed 
the  availability  of  its  plants  in  1973  and 
fotind  that  the  new  fossil  plants  were  avail- 
able 69.1  percent  of  the  time  and  its  new  nu- 
clear units  had  an  availabUlty  factor  of  80  8 
percent. 

It  also  has  been  charged  that  the  AEC  does 
not  provide  adequate  assurance  against  the 
theft  of  nuclear  material  from  nuclear  plants 
or  whUe  in  tntnalt.  I  consider  the  safeguard- 
ing of  special  nuclear  materials  against  di- 
version from  peaceful  to  weapons  uses  one  of 
our  most  Important  responsibUlUes.  The 
Oommlsston  does  not  take  this  matter  UghUy 
The  diacuaaton  of  AKC  safeguards  against 
daUberate  acts  of  nuclear  destruction  is  fre- 
quently blurred  by  excessive  over-slmpllfl- 
catlon.  The  public  has  a  right  to  be  assured 
that  there  are  adequate  and  effective  safe- 
guards against  attempts  to  steal  the  material 
from  nuclear  plants  or  in  transit.  Our  peo- 
ple also  have  a  right  to  be  assured  that  these 
safeguards  are  efficiently  carried  out — ^that 
the  reguUttona  are  responsive  to  the  problem 
rather  than  Just  a  reaction  by  an  agency 
seeking  to  avoid  cHtlelsm.  During  197S  sig- 
nificant improvements  were  made  in  ABC 
regulations  as  a  result  of  ovir  continuous 
analysU  of  present  and  potential  threats.  We 
are  spending  $6  million  this  year  for  research 
and  development  on  safeguards.  This  is  in 
addition  to  more  than  $45  mlUlon  we  are 
spending  for  guard  forces  and  protecUve 
measiires  at  the  plants  and  in  transit.  We 
consider  this  adequate  to  meet  the  present 
threat.  Of  course,  we  can  make  improve- 
ments and  we  will.  We  have  studies  under- 
way to  strengthen  our  safeguards  to  meet  the 
changing  levels  of  threat. 


These  are  a  few  of  the  charges  leveled  by 
our  critics.  Many  are  responsible  persons  with 
legitimate  concerns.  We  welcome  construc- 
tive criticism.  But  too  often  our  critics  are 
lndlvld\ials  who  rely  on  reckless  overstate- 
ments to  make  their  points.  They  speak 
without  having  the  credentials  to  back  their 
assertions,  and  few  listeners  ask  to  see  their 
credentials.  They  are  not  questioned  about 
their  lack  of  specifics  to  back  up  their  gen- 
eralizations. The  charges  of  these  critics 
should  be  evaluated  In  the  larger  context  of 
the  real  world  and  accordtd  the  hearing  they 
deserve.  Whether  our  critics  are  responsible 
or  otherwise,  the  Atomic  Inergy  Commission 
wiu  continue  to  be  open  to  the  public,  both 
in  terms  of  accepting  public  criticism  and 
providing  all  the  facts.  Tt  do  less  would  be 
to  shirk  our  responsibllitv  as  a  public  agency. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  apologize  for  AECs 
acUons  In  the  past;  nor  am  I  complaining 
about  not  being  understood.  But  I  think  it  is 
vitally  Important  that  we  set  the  record 
straight.  It  would  indeed  be  a  tragedy  if  the 
sort  of  spurious  and  irresponsible  criticism  I 
have  mentioned  today  should  prevent  us  from 
seizing  the  extraordinary  opportunity  which 
S.  2744  offers  us  in  advancing  the  national 
welfare.  We  believe  S.  2744  charts  the  course 
we  should  follow  in  pursuing  our  goal  of 
energy  self-sufficiency,  and  we  commend  this 
subcommittee  for  its  perseverance  in  seekine 
that  objective. 


April  8,  197 Ji. 


bottle  law  and  have  concli«led  that  the  law 
ha&nt  done  the  severe  damage  to  the  con- 
telner  Industry  and  grocery  store  that  was 
predicted  by  some. 

The  bUl.  which  was  opposed  by  businesses 
dealing  with  beverage  containers,  requires  a 
mandatory  deposit  of  five  cents  on  all  «n- 
bossed  or  specially  shaped  botUes  and  on 
cans  of  carbonated  bevera^s  and  beer.  It 
puts  a  two-cent  deposit  on  reflllable  bottles 
used  by  more  than  one  beverage  producer. 

Professors  Charles  Gudger  and  Jack  BaUe* 
of  Oregon  State  University,  point  out  that 
the  law  has  reduced  botue  and  can  waste 
conKlderably  (88  per  cent),  which  has  been 
reported  widely.  They  then  give  this  eco- 
nomic rundown: 

Savings  in  trash  handling  and  clean-un 
costs — $700,000. 

Losses  in  profits  to  can  and  bottle  manu- 
facturers— »614,000. 

Rise  in  operating  costs  0f  beer  distribu- 
tors— $589,000. 

Rise  in  operating  costs  of  iretaUers — nearly 
$3  million.  ' 

Savings  to  malt  beverage  brewers  and  pop 
bottiei-s  because  of  reusing  containers— $8 
million. 

Effect  on  total  business  Income — a  gain  of 
almost  $4  million. 

Employment— decreased  In  container 
manufacturing  and  Increased  in  other  sec- 
tors, with  net  gain  of  366  Jobs. 


OREGON  BOTTLE  BILX. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  28,  1974,  an  article  concerning  the 
Oregon  beverage  container  law  appeared 
in  the  East  Oregonian,  a  daily  newspaper 
based  in  Pendleton,  Oteg.  This  article 
points  out  results  of  a  study  undertaken 
on  the  effects  of  the  Oregon  bottle  bill. 
This  study,  interestingfcr  enough,  indi- 
cates far  fewer  severe  effects  on  industry 
than  industry  maintained  there  would  be 
as  a  result  of  enactment  of  the  so-called 
bottle  bill.  As  I  continue  to  receive  re- 
ports on   the   beneficial  impacts   being 
realized  under  Oregon's  new  law,  I  am 
further  convinced  that  the  Senate  would 
be  acting  with  great  foresight  in  moving 
to  adopt  sound  beverage  container  legis- 
lation. The  Oregon  law  has  been  very 
successful,  and  many  States  are  looking 
to  Oregon  for  guidance  and  leadership  as 
they  pursue  similar  measures.   Oregon 
has  been  in  the  forefront  in  the  push  to 
cut  down  on  beverage  container  litter,  as 
it  IS  similarly  out  in  front  in  most  other 
drives  to  clean  up  our  environment.  I 
think,  then,  it  is  only  fltting  that  Ore- 
gon's Senators  should  be  the  ones  to  in- 
troduce beverage  container  legislation  on 
the  national  level,  and  I  am  pleased  and 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  measure 
Senator  Hatfield   introduced   in   June 
1973.  the  "Nonretumabla  Beverage  Con- 
tainer ProhibiUon  Act."  Hearings  are  ex- 
pected very  soon  on  this  measure,  and  It 
is  my  hope  that,  given  the  very  positive 
effects  of  the  Oregon  law  as  reported 
during  the  course  of  Ita  first  year  and 
thereafter,  my  colleaguec  will  see  fit  to 
enact  Federal  legislation  at  the  earUest 
possible  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  East  Oregonian  article  be 
printed  In  the  Rjecord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Economics  of  the  Bottu:  Law 
A  couple  of  university  business  professors 
have  studied  economic  eSlpcts  of  Oregon's 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  AND  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSISTANCE  BENEFITS 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  tWs  week 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  chair,  will  con- 
tinue hearings  concerning  readjustment 
assistance  for  Vietnam  veterans.  Whils 
almost  all  agree  that  considerably  more 
must  be  done,  the  issues  before  the  com- 
mittee are  complex  and  not  susceptible 
to  easy  solutions.  We  are  confronted  not 
only  with  fiscal  realities  but  also  with  the 
problems  of  determining  an  equitable 
system  capable  of  being  administered 
which  is  substantially  free  of  abuse.  Some 
of  the  complexities  and  the  equities  in- 
volved were  spelled  out  in  two  articles 
appearing  in  yesterday's  papers.  I  com- 
mend them  to  my  coUetigues  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  7,  1974] 

Are   Vets'   Beneftts   Adequate? 

(By  WUUam  Grelder) 

There's  an  established  tradition  in  Amer- 
ica that,  in  between  wars,  pecple  argue  about 
how  the  country  is  treating  Its  old  soldiers. 

Donald  E.   Johnson,  a  World   War  n  vet' 
himself  and  former  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  blistered  public  indif- 
ference toward  the  veterans  In  typical  rhet- 
oric, designed  to  provoke  patriotic  guilt. 

"They  believe  they  are  forgotten  men.  light- 
ing to  halt  aggression  halfway  round  the 
world  and  receiving  litUe  or  no  recognition 
for  it."  Johnson  complained. 

That  speech  was  In  1953  and  the  vets  were 
from  the  Kx>rean  War.  Now  there  Is  a  new 
generation  of  "forgotten  men"  from  the  Viet- 
nam. And  Donald  Johnson,  as  President 
Nixon's  chief  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, Is  catching  the  fiak  about  how  they  are 
treated. 

Last  week,  for  Instance  throe  national  vet- 
erans' organizations,  an  Influsntlal  congress- 
naan  and  a  senator  called  for  Johnson's  oust- 
er as  head  ot  the  VA.  They  accuse  him  of 
crtppung  both  educational  and  medical  pro- 
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grams,  and  blame  him  for  problems  ranging 
from  poor  care  at  the  VA's  170  hospitals,  to 
late  benefit  checks  for  the  1.6  million  Vlet- 
n::m  vets  who  are  going  to  school  on  the  GI 
bill. 

"The  present  GI  bUl  system."  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Center  proclaims,  "violates  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  and  denies  education  and 
training  to  millions  of  needy  Vietnam  era 
veterans." 

Yet  Donald  Johnson  says.  In  so  many 
words,  that  U.S.  veterans  never  had  it  so 
good.  The  government  Is  spending  $13  bil- 
lion a  year  on  them  now,  an  enormous  in- 
crease over  the  last  few  years,  and  they  are 
'ising  the  programs — from  educational  aid  to 
home  loans — in  record  numbers. 

The  VA  asserts:  "The  average  Vietnam 
veteran  attending  a  four-year  pubUc  or  a 
two-year  public  institution  has  educational 
benefits  slightly  higher  than  his  World  War 
II  counterpart  when  adjustments  for  changes 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  are  made." 

So,  for  veterans,  it  is  either  the  best  of 
times  or  the  worst  of  times,  depending  on 
whom  you  listen  to.  Which  one  is  right? 

TTie  answer  is  complicated  because,  in  some 
respects,  they  are  both  right.  For  millions  of 
young  men  home  from  Vietnam,  the  GI  bill 
today  gives  them  everything  their  fathers  got 
when  they  came  home  from  Wwld  War  n  and 
maybe  even  a  litUe  extra.  Yet  for  another 
group  of  today's  veterans — especially  the 
poor,  especially  the  young  married  men — it's 
not  such  a  good  deal.  A  lot  of  them — mil- 
lions of  them — are  not  going  to  school  be- 
cause today's  GI  bUl  doesn't  pay  the  bills  the 
way  it  did  a  generation  ago. 

To  understand  the  arguments  on  both 
sides,  you  have  to  go  back  to  the  heady  fan- 
fare which  greeted  the  homecoming  GI's 
after  V^  Day  In  1945.  In  its  patriotic  fervor. 
Congress  had  already  enacted  the  GI  bill,  an 
unprecedented  plan  to  help  the  veterans  of 
World  War  II — low-interest  home  loans, 
temporary  housing,  cash  supplements  during 
their  first  year  of  adjustment  and,  most  im- 
portant, an  educaUonal  aid  program  which 
helped  to  revoluUonize  higher  education  in 
America. 

Every  veteran  could  go  to  school  anywhere 
he  chose  and  the  government  would  pick  up 
the  whole  tab  for  books,  fees  and  tuition,  up 
to  $500.  Even  with  the  postwar  inflation, 
f  500  would  buy  the  best  education  In  Amer- 
ica. Harvard's  enrollment  in  1947  was  69  per 
cent  veterans.  The  money  went  directly  to 
the  schools  and  each  veteran,  if  he  was  single, 
received  $75  a  month  for  his  living  expenses 
slightly  more  if  he  had  a  family.' 

The  plan  worked  so  well,  opening  doors  for 
so  many  young  Americans  who  would  never 
have  dreamed  of  a  college  education,  that 
it  is  fondly  remembered  as  an  Important 
social  equalizer,  a  chance  for  millions  to  raise 
their  economic  status. 
Yet   VA   officials  had   a  different  memory 

burned  into  their  collective  consciousness 

a  national  scandal.  In  1960,  congressional  In- 
vestigators discovered  that  a  lot  of  schools 
and  colleges  were  getting  rich  on  the  vets. 
Jacking  up  tuition  rates  to  collect  more  from 
the  government  treasury. 

One  college  Increased  its  charge  for  vets 
from  $25  to  $100  per  quarter.  Another  raised 
its  rate  from  $15  to  $100  per  quarter.  Another 
raised  its  rate  from  $15  to  $200  though  Its 
cost  per  student  averaged  $65  after  its  other 
federal  aid  grants  were  deducted. 

One  state  military  school  collected  from 
both  the  state  government  and  the  VA  and 
then  paid  cash  bonuses  to  Its  students  when 
they  graduated.  Some  colleges  bviilt  fancy 
stadiums,  thanks  In  large  part  to  the  GI  bUl. 
As  it  happens,  that  1960  investigation  was 
led  by  Kep.  Olln  Teague  (D-Tex.).  ianaer 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee  and  still  Its  ranking  Democrat. 
The  experience  persuaded  Teague  that  uni- 
versity administrators  couldn't  be  trusted 
with  direct  tuition  grants.  It  absolutely 
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traumatized    the    VA    bureaucrats.    Never 
again,  they  said. 

The  system  was  changed  for  the  Korean 
conflict  veterans.  Instead  of  direct  paymento 
to  the  schools,  each  vet  would  get  a  monthly 
aUowance  which  was  supposed  to  be  large 
enough  to  cover  his  tiUtlon  and  his  living 
expenses. 

That  approach  is  under  attack  now  as 
inequitable  and  terribly  inadequate  for  mil- 
lions of  veterans.  Some  senators  and  con- 
gressmen (though  not  Teague)  are  pushing 
legislation  which  would  create  a  tuition  sup- 
plement, up  to  $600,  depending  on  the  cost 
of  a  veteran's  particular  school. 

The  Vietnam  vet,  if  he  is  single  with  no 
dependents,  receives  a  monthlv  check  of 
$220— or  $1,980  which  has  to  cover  his  tui- 
tion, bcx)ks,  fees,  and  nine  months  of  rent, 
food,  and  so  forth.  Obviously,  that  wont 
get  you  into  Harvard  where  tuition,  room 
and  board  wUl  cost  $5,700  next  fall.  Harvard 
had  1.5  percent  veterans  in  its  1972 
enrollment. 

But  it  also  won't  get  you  Into  Slippery 
Rock  State  CoUege  in  PennsylvarUa,  which 
will  cost  $2,350  next  fall,  or  scores  of  other 
private  and  public  institutions  where  the 
Prtce  of  higher  education  has  skyrocketed. 
NYU  had  14,359  vets  In  1947— last  year  it 
had  463. 

Congress  has  raised  the  education  allow- 
ance twice  In  the  last  five  years,  both  times 
over  objections  from  the  VA  and  the  White 
House.  The  House  recently  passed  another 
increase  of  13  percent  and  Senate  leaders 
are  thinking  of  an  even  bigger  figure,  though 
the  Nixon  Administration  wants  to  hold  it 
to  an  8  percent  Increase. 

Overall,  the  VA  insists  that  current  par- 
ticipation under  the  GI  biU  is  better  than 
it  ever  was  before.  Approximately  51  percent 
of  the  Vietnam  era's  6.5  million  veterans 
have  used  the  aid  for  some  kind  of  schooling 
(24  percent  of  them  went  to  college).  That 
compares  to  42  percent  participation  after 
the  Korean  war  and  50  percent  for  World 
War  II  vets  (when  15  percent  went  to 
college). 

The  trouble  with  that  comparison,  accord- 
ing to  the  critics,  is  that  Vietnam  vets  are 
coming  home  to  a  different  world— where 
college  education  is  not  so  rare.  In  1940,  only 
about  seven  percent  of  Americans,  age  25  to 
29,  had  been  to  college.  By  1970,  that  group 
had  nearly  tripled  In  size.  Thus,  the  World 
War  II  vets  were  breaking  the  national  pat- 
tern and  reshaping  it.  The  Vietnam  vets 
are  more  or  less  foUowing  it. 

But  the  major  complaint  Is  that  current 
system  of  monthly  checks  serves  veterans  lu 
a  discriminatory  way.  If  he  lives  In  a  state 
like  California  where  pubUc  education  is 
virtually  free,  the  $220  a  month  Is  a  good 
deal.  Even  If  he  Is  married  with  chUdren. 
he  may  be  able  to  manage  it.  Even  if  he  Is 
jjcor. 

But  if  he  lives  in  a  state  like  New  York 
or  Ohio  or  Indiana  or  Pennsylvania  where 
even  public  schools  charge  some  stiff  fees, 
his  opportimities  go  way  down,  especially 
when  the  local  Job  market  is  so  tight  he  can- 
not find  parttlme  employment.  California, 
which  supports  a  large  system  of  Junior  col- 
leges as  well  as  four-year  colleges,  has  the 
highest  college  participation  rate  among  its 
veterans — 37  percent.  In  Indiana,  it  Is  4 
percent. 

"The  GI  bill  is  adequate."  said  Forrest 
Lindley,  one  of  the  young  vets  lobbying  for 
improvements,  "only  if  you  are  a  single  vet 
going  to  a  public  school  in  a  low-tuition 
state." 

For  Instance,  two-thirds  of  the  Vietnam 
veterans  are  married,  but  only  about  one  of 
seven  of  them  is  using  the  GI  bill.  Lindley 
and  others  also  argue  that  on  a  strict  dollar- 
for-doUar  comparison  the  tnHTimurn  World 
War  II  benefits  equal  about  $3,800  in  current 
dollars  compared  to  the  $1,980  In  aUowances 
provided  today.  Vets  are  also  more  likely  to 
use  the  GI  blU  If  they  were  already  In  col- 


lege before  the  war — suggesting  that  middle- 
class  vets  are  cashing  in  more  easily  than  the 
poor. 

The  VA  turns  the  question  around,  how- 
ever. By  looking  only  at  those  who  are  Uilng 
the  GI  bill  today,  most  of  whom  are  going  to 
public  low-cost  schools,  it  concludes  that  a. 
slight  majority  of  them  would  actually  lose 
If  the  government  returned  to  the  old  sys- 
tem. For  instance,  the  old  $75  allowance 
translates  Into  about  $166  a  month  in  today  s 
dollars.  A  Vietnam  veteran  who  Is  now  get- 
ting $220  a  month  (and  who  attends  a  tui- 
tion-free school)   gets  a  little  more  cash. 

But  what  about  the  millions  who  aren't 
going  to  school?  Or  those  who  Just  happen  to 
live  In  states  where  public  education  isn't  so 
cheap?  The  reformers  are  pushing  a  "tuition 
equalizer'  which  would  help  them — a  gov- 
ernment voucher  for  tuition  costs  over  the 
national  average  of  $400  but  limited  to  a 
ceiling  of  $1,000. 

That  still  wouldn't  get  many  veterans  Into 
Harvard,  but  it  would  open  up  a  wide  num- 
ber of  public  and  private  colleges,  especially 
in  the  Midwest  and  East,  which  are  now  too 
dear  for  someone  trying  to  live  on  GI  bene- 
fits. There  are  companion  proposals  too,  such 
as  an  "accelerator"  provision  which  would  al- 
low married  vets  to  use  up  their  entitlement 
faster  and  get  more  cash  each  month. 

The  VA  opposes  those  measures.  So  does 
Rep.  Teague.  In  terms  of  choice,  they  would 
agree  that  today's  veterans  can't  afford  the 
more  expensive  schools  which  were  open  to 
vets  after  World  War  II.  But  then  neither  can 
the  non-veterans.  College  enrollment  has 
shifted  heavily  toward  public  institutions  be- 
cause of  soaring  tuition,  a  trend  which  the 
VA  doesn't  see  as  especlaUy  harmful. 

Likewise,  they  concede  that  the  present 
system  creates  some  geographical  bias.  A 
Pennsylvania  vet  has  money  problems  which 
don't  confront  a  California  vet. 

"There's  no  pretense,"  said  Meadows,  "of 
the  program  being  designed  to  meet  all  the 
peculiar  problems  of  the  individual.  It's  de- 
signed to  provide  equal  benefits  for  equal 
service." 

The  critics  argue  that  the  principle  Is  a 
sham  when  so  many  veterans  can't  buy  the 
same  educational  services  with  their  "equal 
benefits."  Yet.  as  Meadows  argues.  If  Con- 
gress does  provide  tuition  supplements  for 
states  which  don't  provide  low-cost  public 
schools  for  their  young,  is  that  fair  to  sUtes 
like  California  which  do? 

"You're  not  going  to  shovel  out  $600  to 
high-cost  schools  in  Pennsylvania  or  New 
York  without  the  others  wanting  the  same 
thing,"  Meadows  warned. 

Congress  wUl  have  to  answer  that  question 
if  it  goes  for  the  tuition  plan  this  year  Mean- 
whUe,  it  WUl  be  fighting  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration over  Donald  Johiison's  management 
of  the  VA  as  weU  as  on  the  basic  issue  of  how 
much  benefits  should  be  Increased  to  keep 
up  with  Inflation.  The  old  soldiers  won't  be 
forgotten,  at  least  for  a  whUe. 

[Prom    the   Washington   Star-News,   Apr    7 

1974) 

Too  Ltttle  Help  ros  Vietnam  Vets 

There  was  a  certain  emptiness  in  the  first 
Vietnam  Veterans  Day,  observed  recently  by 
proclamation  of  President  Nixon,  and  the 
reason  is  obvious  enough:  The  gap  l)etween 
promise  and  fulfillment,  regarding  this  coun- 
try's obligation  to  those  veterans,  can  only 
brtng  on  a  feeling  of  shame  considering  the 
awful  sacrifices  of  that  most  unpopular  war. 
It  is  right  to  pay  tribute,  as  the  President 
did.  It  Is  more  Important,  though,  to  pay 
cash,  for  all  the  benefits — ^the  unlocking  of 
opportunities — that  many  of  these  ex-serv- 
icemen need  so  desperately. 

That  Is  the  real  testimonial  of  national 
commitment  and  apprecUtlon,  something 
that  requires  extra  sacrifice  by  society  In 
the  here  and  now.  Mr.  Nlzon  stated  the  point 
very  well  In  his  special  veterans  message  of 
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last  January:  "We  owe  these  men  and  women 
our  best  effort  In  providing  them  with  the 
beneflts  that  their  service  has  earned  them." 
But  hla  proposals  In  the  way  of  spending 
fell  short  of  the  high  standard  he  had  voiced. 
Nor  has  Congress  provided  enough  In  recent 
times,  though  It  ordinarily  goes  well  beyond 
Mr.  Nixon's  requests. 

The  problem  is  that  inflation  has  been 
^tlng  up  the  gains  faster  than  they  become 
avaUable.  so  that  Vietnam  veterans  find 
themselves  grievously  short-changed,  espe- 
cially In  trying  to  get  a  college  education. 
They  are  bitter,  many  of  them.  In  reflecting 
on  World  War  n  vets'  abUlty  to  do  this  hand- 
Uy  with  OI  BUI  benefits  and  their  own  In- 
abUlty  In  all  too  many  cases.  Though  they're 
getting  more  money,  It  buys  much  less.  Un- 
der the  World  War  U  GI  BUI,  the  government 
made  a  direct  payment  to  the  college,  gen- 
eraUy  sufficient  to  meet  aU  costs  of  tuition, 
books  and  fees,  and  gave  the  vet  $76  a  month 
for  living  expenses.  MUllons  of  men  and 
women  now  In  middle  age  breezed  through  to 
get  their  degrees,  with  little  financial  worry, 
on  that  system. 

But   what  does  the  Vietnam  veteran  re- 
ceive? A  flat  stipend  of  $220  a  month,  from 
which  he  must  pay  tuition.  Uvlng  expenses 
and  aU  else.  And  rocketing  tuition  costs  have 
reduced  this  to  a  pittance,  for  the  purposes 
of  attending  many  a  four-year  college  these 
days.  Last  tall,  according  to  a  recent  report, 
only  IJl  percent  of  the  entering  freshmen  in 
these  Institutions  were  veterans.  The  vets  are 
being  stuffed  Into  two-year  community  col- 
leges,  vocational   schools   and    Job-training 
endeavors.    Xany   are   being    supported    by 
working  wives  as  they  try  to  get  educated, 
and  countless  others  simply  have  given  up. 
Congress  must  do  something  to  relieve  this 
Injustice,  and  apparently  it  wUl,  but  the 
question  Is  how  much?  Mr.  NUon  now  pro- 
poses an  8  percent  hike  In  education  and 
training  benefits,  to  give  single  vets  a  raise 
to  $337  monthly.  The  House  Is  a  good  deal 
ahead  of  him,  as  iisual.  already  having  ap- 
proved a  13.6  percent  boost  and  a  $250  sti- 
pend, by  unanimous  vote.  In  terms  of  In- 
creased spending,  the  Hotise  plan  calls  for 
$600  mUUon.  as  against  roughly  $200  mUIlon 
proposed  by  the  President,  but  neither  is  an 
adequate  response  to  veterans'  needs.  The 
Benate,  though.   Is  about  to  receive  much 
more  ample  proposals  from  Its  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  whose  hearings  are   being 
enlivened  by  angry  Vietnam  vets.  Chairman 
Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana  was  talking  the 
other  day  about  a  23  percent  Jump,  to  $270, 
but  even  that  brought  derisive  shouts  from 
ex-OIs  In  hla  hearing  room. 

How  much  more,  then?  Some  experts  In 
this  field  think  a  hike  of  $800  million  to  $1 
bUUon  U  needed  to  give  Vietnam-era  vets  the 
actual  returns  In  education  enjoyed  by  World 
War  n  veterans.  And  though  Congress  may 
not  appro«u:h  that  maximum  flgrure,  and  per- 
haps cannot  do  It  within  the  fiscal  realities 
that  prevaU,  the  Senate  wUl  deal  with  leg- 
islation In  this  range.  When  the  time  comes, 
It  must  summon  the  utmost  generosity  al- 
lowable, and  give  serious  thought  to  what 
other  federal  programs  might  be  reduced,  at 
least  temporarUy,  so  this  one  can  be  ex- 
panded. 

Also,  the  Senate  should  move  beyond  the 
stipend  system  that  keeps  many  veteran  stu- 
dents In  dire  hardship,  and  work  out  a 
method  to  provide  tuition  assistance  as  weU. 
Much  can  be  said  for  Initiating  an  educa- 
tional loan  program.  Along  that  line,  some 
lawmakers  would  like  to  utUlze  the  $7-bU- 
Uon  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  consisting  entirely  of  insurance  premi- 
ums paid  by  veterans.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
use  some  of  this  vast  reserve  for  Individual 
loans  to  help  veterans  secure  education  and 
tralnmg. 

Admittedly,  veterans  are  benefitting  heav- 
ily   from    the   present   program,    attending 


schools  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  In 
somewhat  higher  percentage  than  World  War 
n  vets  did.  But  the  Veterans  Administration 
paints  too  rosy  a  picture,  as  In  noting  that 
educational  benefits  have  Increased  70  per- 
cent since  1970.  After  all,  upwards  of  4  mil- 
lion servicemen  have  been  discharged  since 
then,  and  the  stipend  four  years  ago  was 
outrageously  low. 

And  serious  deficiencies  are  all  too  evi- 
dent In  other  areas.  Unemployment  among 
Vietnam  veterans  in  the  20-to-24  age  group 
is  sharply  above  the  national  average  for  that 
bracket.  Upon  demand  by  Congress,  the  La- 
bor Department  has  Just  given  a  very  poor 
and  belated  accounting  of  Its  stewardship  in 
carrying  out  Congress'  1972  mandate  to  help 
veterans  find  Jobs.  We  expect  this  will  pro- 
duce some  fireworks  in  congressional  hear- 
ings quite  soon,  as  it  rightly  should.  Con- 
gress also  is  obligated,  we  think,  to  enlarge 
upon  Mr.  Nixon's  proposed  cost-of-living  in- 
creases for  disabled  veterane. 

As  of  right  now,  though,  the  main  demand 
for  performance  is  upon  the  President  him- 
self. His  Veterans  Administration  is  in  seri- 
ous disarray,  and  has  been  for  some  time 
under  the  direction  of  Donald  E.  Johnson. 
This  was  pointed  up  again  last  week  by  the 
heated  resignation  of  Dr.  Marc  J.  Musser.  the 
VA's  chief  medical  director,  and  demands  for 
the  firing  of  Johnson  by  some  leading  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  two  veterans'  organi- 
zations. Allegations  of  excessive  political  in- 
fluence on  the  agency  seem  not  without 
foundation,  and  Johnson's  erratic  leadership 
doesn't  Inspire  much  confidence.  Nor  does 
Mr.  Nixon's  latest  response:  Appointment  of 
Johnson  to  organize  an  Investigation  of  In- 
efilclencles  In  his  own  agency. 

But  the  larger  problem  Is  administration 
policy  which  resists  a  mora  generous  finan- 
cial commitment,  as  being  Inflationary.  The 
war  also  was  fought  at  Inflated  costs,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  inflation  the  coun- 
try now  suffers.  The  men  who  fought  It  de- 
serve at  least  the  same  Consideration,  in 
terms  of  priority,  that  the  war  received.  This 
wUl  not,  after  all.  be  a  continuing  expense; 
In  a  very  few  years  the  Vietnam  veterans 
either  will  have  gotten  their  college  educa- 
tions or  lost  the  chance.  If  this  country  falls 
now  to  give  them  the  fuUest  opportunity,  it 
win  not  live  very  comfortably  with  Itself. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  NATIONAL  LIVE- 
STOCK FEEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
was  visited  by  a  delegation  of  Illinois 
members  of  the  National  Livestock  Feed- 
ers Association  to  discuss  issues  of  in- 
terest to  the  industry.  We  had  an  inter- 
esting discussion  of  some  of  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  NLFA  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  February. 

For  the  information  of  all  my  col- 
leagues, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  NLFA  at 
its  1974  annual  meeting  b«  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolutions  Adopted — National  Livestock 

Feeders  Association 

resolution  no.  1 economic  stabilization 

Whereas,  the  current  policy  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  strongly  epposes  the  ap- 
plication of  price  controls  to  livestock  and 
meat;  and 

Whereas.  Inflated  prices  ar*  the  result  not 
a  cause,  of  inflation;  and 

Whereas,  price  controls  and  related  meas- 
ures, seriously  distort  production  and  mar- 
keting, create  artificial  shortages  of  a  wide 
range  of  goods  in  the  economy,  and  are  oth- 


erwise deleterious  to  the  puljllc  Interest  and 
to  the  toterest  of  producers,  marketers,  and 
consumers; 

Be  It  resolved,  that  this  Association  calls 
for  the  termination  of  all  prtce  controls  Im- 
mediately and  is  opposed  to  giving  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  authority  to  Im- 
pose programs  to  stabUlze  tl»e  economy,  ex- 
cept In  cases  of  national  emergency. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  2 THE  ENEKCY  STTUATION 

AND  AGRICULTURE 

Whereas,  food  and  natural  fibers  are  basic 
necessities;  and 

Whereas,  an  adequate  supply  of  energy  if 
vital  to  agricultural  producaon,  processlne 
and  distribution; 

And  since,  the  Federal  Energy  OfBce  rec- 
ognizes this  top  priority  status  and.  also,  the 
need  for  flexlbUlty  In  allocating  and  dis- 
tributing fuels,  fertilizers,  and  other  energy- 
derived  production  Inputs; 

The  members  of  the  NLFA  hereby  pledge 
to  utilize  fuels  and  other  energy-derived 
products  made  avaUable  to  ttoem  In  a  Judi- 
cious manner. 

The  Association  will  continue  to  work 
toward  assuring  agriculture  fts  rightful  pri- 
ority with  respect  to  the  allocation  of  fuels 
and  other  energy-derived  products,  mcludtog 
the  use  of  energy  materials  In  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  fertilizers  and  other 
agricultural  chemicals  and  tlje  lUse. 

RESOLUTION   NO.   3— EXPORT  CONTROLS  ON 
AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Government  acted  to  re- 
strict the  exportation  of  certain  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  In  oonnectlon  with 
attempts  to  stabilize  the  economy;  and 

Whereas,  the  exportation  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  U  crucial  to  the 
United  States  and  Is  In  the  *est  Interest  of 
agricultural  producers;   and 

Whereas,  being  a  dependable  supplier  Is  es- 
sential to  developing  and  maintaming  im- 
portant foreign  markets  for  agricultural 
exports; 

Be  It  resolved,  that  the  Association  con- 
firms the  Interim  action  taken  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Directors  to  opipose  export  re- 
strictions on  any  and  all  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    4— FOREIGN    T»ADE    STATISTICS 

Whereas,  U.S.  Foreign  Tra<fe  Statistics  as 
compiled  and  publicized  are  aubject  to  seri- 
ous misinterpretation  resulting  In  a  distor- 
tion of  the  true  relationship  between  exports 
and  imports  and  creating  a  false  Impression 
of  our  trade  and  payment  balances  due  to: 

(1)  Reporting  of  the  value  of  U.S.  Imports 
on  the  basis  of  f.o.b.  country  of  origin,  In- 
stead of  a  c.l.f.  basis  (addmg  Insurance' and 
ocean  freight),  the  system  Used  by  most 
other  trading  nations; 

(2)  Assigning  an  export  dollar  value  to 
products  given  away,  subsidized,  or  otherwise 
shipped  under  arrangements  under  which 
full  value  Is  not  received. 

Be  It  resolved.  That  the  Asloclatlon  reaf- 
firms Its  policy  urging  that  eales  for  cash 
and  monies  actually  received  be  clearly  sepa- 
rated from  other  shipments  In  the  reporting 
of  U.S.  exports,  and  that  the  Association  con- 
tinue to  push  for  the  valuation  of  Imports  on 
a  c.lf.  basis  as  the  accepted  standard  of  pro- 
cedure. 

RESOLUTION    NO.     5 — LAUD    USE 

Whereas,  Increased  pubUc  attention  Is  be- 
ing focused  on  land  use,  with  environmental 
and  recreational  considerations  receiving  dis- 
proportionate emphasis;  and 

Whereas,  the  right  to  own  and  use  land  for 
private  purposes  is  basic  to  the  American 
way  of  life  and  to  our  economic  system;  and 

Whereas,  land  Is  perhaps  our  most  vital 
natural  resource,  upon  which  we  depend  for 
food,  clothing,  shelter  and  recreation; 

Therefore,  this  association  holds: 

(1)  That  Government  Inteiference  with 
the  right  of  the  Individual  to  own  and  use 
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land  should  be  kept  to  the  minimum  con- 
sistent with  the  overall  public  Interest; 

(2)  The  dominate  government  role  In  con- 
nection with  land  use  should  rest  with  local 
and  state  governments; 

(3)  The  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  limited  to  that  of  overall  coordi- 
nation and  technical  assistance; 

(4)  That  the  use  of  land  for  food  produc- 
tion be  given  high  priority,  consistent  with 
the  need  for  ever-expanding  production;  and 

(5)  That  freedom  of  ownership  and  land 
management  be  recognized  as  essential  to  a 
suong.  healthy,  and  productive  agriculture. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    6 TAX    SRELTEBS    OR 

DEFERRALS 

Whereas,  accounting  tax-lo?s  Investments 
in  cattle  feeding  constitute  government  sub- 
sidization of  custom  feeding;    and. 

Whereas,  such  Investments  for  t&i  purposes 
are  a  competitively  inequitable  source  of  fi- 
nancing which  places  owner-feeders  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  and  seriously  distorts 
the  supply  and  price  patterns  for  feeder 
cattle  and  feedstuffs;  and. 

Whereas,  this  abuse  of  the  cash  system  of 
accounting  and  reporting  for  tax  purposes 
seriously  jeopardizes  the  use  of  said  system 
on  the  part  of  bona  fide  feeders. 

Be  It  resolved.  That  the  National  Livestock 
Feedei^  Association  supports  the  interim  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Board  of  Directors  in  work- 
ing with  Treasury  officials  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  of 
the  Congress  to  correct  this  type  of  abuse 
of  the  cash  accounting  and  reporting  system. 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  Association 
will  specifically:  (1)  Closely  follow  the  Imple- 
mentation of  legislation  and/ or  IRS  rulings, 
including  the  recent  proposal  on  prepaid 
feed  to  assure  Interpretation  in  a  manner 
which  will  protect  the  Interest  of  the  bona 
fide  feeder;  (2)  Push  enforcement  by  the  IRS 
of  the  legal  prohibition  of  using  accumu- 
lated expenses  for  tax  wrlte-oS  purposes. 

RESOLUTION     NO.      7 ^FARMLAND     TAXATION 

Whereas,  there  are  problems  In  the  tax 
structure  and  assessed  valuations  of  farm- 
land; 

Be  it  resolved  That  the  National  Livestock 
Feeders  Association  urges  state  legislation 
be  passed  to  assure  that  agricultural  land  be 
assessed  according  to  Its  current  earning 
capacity  in  agricultural  purpoees  rather  than 
to  base  assessments  on  sale  price  or  on  poten- 
tial value  as  might  occur  from  purposes 
other  than  agriculture. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    8 tTTILlZATION    OF    ANIMAL 

WASTB 

Whereas,  animal  waste  should  be  viewed 
In  the  context  of  a  valuable  resource,  rather 
than  a  disposal  problem;  and 

Whereas,  various  treatment  procedures 
have  been  and  are  being  tried  experimentally 
to  use  animal  waste  for  the  production  of 
energy  and  other  useful  products; 

Be  It  resolved.  That  the  National  Livestock 
Feeders  Association  shall  continue  to  en- 
courage experimentation  In  the  use  of  ani- 
mal waste,  both  as  an  energy  source  and  as 
recycled  feed  Ingredient. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    9 AIR    QUALITY 

Be  it  resolved.  That  any  move  on  the  part 
of  the  State  or  Federal  Government  to  con- 
trol odors  from  feedlots  must  be  coordinated 
with  the  development  of  control  technology 
and,  furthermore,  must  give  due  considera- 
tion to  the  cost  vs.  the  benefit  concept. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    10 DES   WITHDRAWAL 

Resolved  That  the  National  Livestock 
Feeders  Association  strongly  encourages 
those  feeders  returning  to  the  use  of  DES 
to  rigidly  observe  a  14-day  withdrawal  period 
before  marketing  animals  for  slaughter. 

RESOLUTION      NO.       11 ANIMAL      RESEARCH 

Whereas,  despite  the  urgent  need  to  ex- 
pand   agricultural    production,    and    specif- 


ically meat  production,  animal  research  Is 
Inadequately  supported  to  meet  the  growing 
challenge  of  the  future;  and 

Whereas,  the  need  for  expansion  and 
greater  efficiency  in  animal  production  is 
essential  to  the  nation's  food  supply  and. 
therefore,  the  public  interest  dictates  that 
greater  attention  be  given  to  animal  re- 
search; and 

Whereas,  close  coordination  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  various  state 
researcli  institutions  is  necessary  for  re- 
search programs  to  be  the  most  effective  and 
produce  the  greatest  results  at  the  least  cost; 

Be  it  resolved  That  the  NLFA  strongly 
supjKjrts  expanded  animal  research  and 
calls  for  close  coordination  at  all  govern- 
ment levels,  including  the  productive  use 
of  existing  research  faculties  and  personnel. 

RESOLUTION     NO.     12 ^EMERGENCT     AND     QUASI- 

EaiERGENCY     DISEASE     CONTROL     FUND  INC 

Whereas,  the  livestock  and  meat  Industry 
and  the  consuming  public  lives  under  the 
continuous  threat  of  catastrophic  disease 
outbreaks;  and 

Whereas.  Immediate  action  can  often  fore- 
stall outbreaks  of  epidemic  or  quasi -epidemic 
proportions;  and 

Whereas.  In  the  past  when  special  problems 
or  outbreaks  have  occurred,  the  necessary 
action  has  been  funded  by  "robbing"  exist- 
ing budgeted  disease  control  and  erradication 
projects,  resulting  In  costly  Interruptions  of 
these  programs; 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the  NLFA 
urges  special  control  actions  resulting  from 
.special  problems,  outbreaks,  or  disease  epi- 
demics be  handled  and  funded  by: 

(1)  Focusing  fuUy  and  immediately  upon 
control  measures  at  the  moment  of  discovery 
with  all  of  the  resources  necessary;  and 

(2)  The  documented  cost  of  such  work, 
including  indemnity  payments  for  animals 
depopulated,  be  presented  to  the  Congress 
upon  completion  for  budget  reimbursement. 

RESOLUTION   NO.    13^-CATTLE  mKNTIFlCATION 

Be  It  resolved.  That  the  National  Livestock 
Feeders  Association  reaffirms  Its  support  of 
the  United  States  Animal  Health  Association 
in  Its  efforts  to  develop  and  Implement  a 
practical  method  of  identifying  cattle  from 
the  point  or  origin. 

RESOLUTION   NO.    14 FEEDER   CATTLE 

MANAGEMENT 

Whereas,  there  still  remams  a  great  deal  of 
progress  to  be  made  in  handimg  feeder  cattle 
to  the  end  that  they  arrive  at  the  feedlot  In  a 
healthy,  thrifty  condition;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  Important  for  the  feeder  to 
know  the  health  history  of  the  animals  pur- 
chased and  placed  on  feed;  and 

Whereas,  Livestock  Conservation,  Inc.  has 
now  assumed  the  leadership  responsibility  In 
this  particular  area; 

Be  It  resolved.  That  the  NLFA  supports  the 
action  being  taken  by  LCI  toward  the  devel- 
opment and  recommendation  of  disease  con- 
trol and  other  management  techniques  and 
practices  which  will  further  said  goals;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  Association 
will  continue  to  promote  the  preconditioning 
of  feeder  cattle  at  the  point  of  origin. 

RESOLUTION   NO.    15 MISREPRESENTATION   OP 

FEEDER  LIVESTOCK 

Whereas,  it  appears  that  some  market 
agencies  and/or  livestock  dealers  are  prone  to 
misrepresent  In  one  way  or  another  the  cat- 
tle they  offer  for  sale,  Including  an  announce- 
ment or  claim  that  the  cattle  are  green  or 
fresh  from  the  grower  when  in  fact  they  are 
not;  and 

Since  such  deceptive  practices  are  viola- 
tions of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act, 

Be  It  resolved.  That  aU  market  agencies  and 
dealers  be  hereby  alerted  to  the  fact  that  mis- 
representation of  cattle  tiered  for  sale  Is  in 
violation  of  the  Act  and  will  not  be  tol- 
erated, and 


Be  it  further  resolved.  That  if  and  when 
any  member  of  the  National  Livestock  Feed- 
ers Association  encounters  practices  that 
amount  to  misrepresentation,  they  be  en- 
couraged to  report  the  Incident  to  the  near- 
est Supervisor  of  the  Paclcers  and  Stockyards 
Administration  for  appropriate  action. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  NLFA  shall 
work  toward  the  enforcement  of  contracts 
and  prosecution  in  case  of  default. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    16 ENFORCEMENT  OF 

PACKERS    AND    STOCKYARDS    ACT 

Over  the  years,  the  members  of  the  Live- 
stock Feeders  Associations  have  supported 
equitable  and  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  and  have  taken 
the  position  that  this  statutory  code  of  trad- 
ing ethics  should  be  applied  non-dlscrlmi- 
nately  to  those  engaged  m  the  business  of 
buytag  and  or  selling  livestock. 

Furthermore,  the  Associations  have  sup- 
ported the  basic  enforcement  concept  inher- 
ent in  the  Act  that  packers  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  Integrate  into  the  selimg  side  since 
such  action,  if  allowed,  would  spell  the  doom 
of  the  independent  owner-feeder  and  result 
in  the  type  of  packer  domination  of  the  m- 
dustry  which  brought  about  the  original  pas- 
sage of  the  P  &  S  Act. 

The  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association 
hereby  registers  its  continued  support  of  the 
above  policy  positions  in  connection  with: 

(1 )  Prohibiting  packers  from  becoming  in- 
volved in  the  ownership  and/or  operation  of 
custom  feedlots;  and 

(2)  The  non-discriminatory  application  of 
the  Act  to  those  engaged  in  the  busmess  of 
seUing  and  or  buytog  livestock;  provided, 
however,  that  due  dUigence  be  exercised  in 
determining  that  the  party  in  question  is 
truly  engaged  in  perf ormmg  the  functions  of 
agency  or  is  a  dealer  within  the  definition  of 
the  statute. 

RESOLUTION   KO.    17 — PACKERS   AND   STOCKYARDS 
ACT 

Whereas,  previous  attempts  have  been 
made  by  the  National  Livestock  Feeders  As- 
sociation to  obtain  numerous  amendments 
to  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  which  was 
passed  fifty-three  years  ago  and  to  cause  this 
act  to  be  more  meaningful  and  applicable  un- 
der changed  conditions  in  the  livestock  and 
meat  Industries;  and 

Since  certam  resistance  has  been  encoun- 
tered due  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  extent  of 
the  changes  that  have  been  sought: 

Be  it  resolved  That  the  Association  concen- 
trate Its  efforts  for  the  time  being  on  amend- 
ments that  wotild  clarify  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration, 
would  provide  authority  for  the  Administra- 
tion to  seek  Injunctions  or  restratalng  orders 
through  Federal  Courts  against  registrants  or 
packers  m  cases  where  it  Is  evident  that 
practices  employed  or  financial  conditions 
endanger  the  position  of  persons  with  whom 
they  are  doing  business,  would  reform  the 
reparation  procedure  to  include  Its  applica- 
tion to  meat  packers  and  fix  the  responsibil- 
ity for  payment  or  reparation  claims  that 
might  be  awarded,  and  provide  that  the  pack- 
ers be  bonded  as  is  required  for  livestock 
dealers. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    18 FUTURES    TRADING 

COMMODITY    EXCHANGE    ACT 

Whereas,  recent  developments  in  the  con- 
tract commodity  markets  have  pointed  up  the 
need  for  more  strict  regulation  of  certam 
aspects  of  such  tradmg;  and 

Whereas,  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
In  the  U.S.  Congress  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  to  strengthen  the  regulation  of 
futures  trading;  and 

Whereas,  futuree  tnKling  in  live  cattle  and 
live  hog  contracts  has  become  predominantly 
speculative,  a  condition  which  mvltes  market 
manipulation; 

The  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association 
favors  amendments  to  the  present  law  which 
will: 
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1.  Provide  InJiinetlTe  muthorlty  to  prevent 
vloutlona  of  the  Act; 

a.  Require  MUllttonal  delivery  points  where 
needed  to  usure  that  apeculators  cannot  de- 
mand mord  than  the  cash  value  lor  com- 
modities. 

3.  Prevent  excessive  speculation  or  manip- 
ulation of  the  market  by: 

(1)  Avoid  conflict  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  floor  broken  and  conunlsslon  merchants 
by  prohibiting  them  from  trading  on  estab- 
lished markets  for  their  own  account  in  any 
commodity  In  which  they  handle  customer 
orders,  and  strictly  control  said  privilege  on 
other  than  established  markets; 

(3)  Establish  appropriate  limits  on  the 
amount  of  open  interest  which  can  be  held 
by  a  futures  commission  merchant  or  spec- 
ulator and  provide  for  an  appropriate  rate 
of  reduction  of  open  interest  as  the  deliv- 
ery date  approaches: 

(3)  Sstabllsh  an  appropriate  limit  on  the 
amount  of  trading  any  party  can  do  In  a 
specified  time  (one  day) ; 

(4)  Outlaw  the  handling  of  discretionary 
accounts  on  the  part  of  commission  taer- 
chants  and  floor  traders,  except  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  for  short  periods  of  time; 

4.  Require  commodity  markets  and  brok- 
ers to  keep  complete  and  accurate  records; 

5.  Prevent  foreign  Interests  from  specu- 
lating in  excess  of  the  limits  set  for  domes- 
tic customers,  and  require  the  reporting 
of  foreign  sales; 

6.  Bring  all  agricultural  commodities 
under  regulation; 

7.  Other  such  amendments  which  are  in 
the  Interest  of  improving  market  perform- 
ance and  protecting  the  Interest  of  persons 
utilizing  the  contract  markets. 

The  association  Is  not  In  favor  of  setting 
up  a  new  regulatory  agency  or  transferring 
the  regulatory  authority  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

With  respect  to  live  cattle  and  live  hog 
contracts,  the  Association  takes  the  posi- 
tion that: 

<1)  Disallow  more  than  one  redelivery  of 
each  given  lot; 

(3)  Monthly  contracts  to  enable  delivery 
each  nuHith; 

(3)  Four  days  per  week  delivery. 

KXSOLT7TION   NO.    19 TTKlrOBlC    MASKKTINC 

Be  It  resolved,  That  due  to  the  t«cent 
penalties  on  over-flnlshed  cattle,  we  urge  the 
livestock  producer  and  feedlot  operators  to 
sell  cattle  when  they  are  finished  for  grade. 
Because  of  the  high  cost  of  over-flnlahed 
cattle  with  the  high  cost  of  gains  brought 
on  by  the  higher  com  prices  and  protein,  we 
urge  that  feeders  sell  at  proper  grade. 

RESOLOnON    wo.    SO— «XCOCNrnON    OF   ANB 
PATMXNT   rOB    CUTABUITT 

Whereas,  It  behooves  the  feeding  industry 
to  do  everything  reasonably  possible  to  pro- 
duce fed  animals  whose  carcasses  will  cut- 
out a  high  percentage  of  saleable  lean  meat 
within  each  quality  grade  and  with  mini- 
mum cover  and  waste;  and 

Since  higher  cutting  carcasses  provide  eco- 
nomic advantages  to  slaughterers  as  well  as 
retailers  and  any  such  economic  advantage 
should  also  accrue  to  livestock  feeders; 

Be  It  resolved.  That  the  National  Livestock 
Feeders  Association  urges  the  meat  pack- 
ing and  retailing  Industries  to  recognize 
clearly  the  value  differences  In  carcass  cut- 
ability,  and  strongly  encourages  sufficient 
differentials  be  paid  to  reflect  real  value;  and 

Be  It  fiirther  resolved  That  the  feeder  be 
encouraged  to  ask  for  grade  and  cutablllty 
results  as  a  conditloo  of  sale. 
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tKsoLirnoN  NO.  ai — vtxr  cbaoing  stand akos 

Be  It  re8<Mved,  The  Board  of  Directors  Is 

hereby  instructed  to  address  Itself,  directly 

or  through  a  q>eclal  committee,  to  Improving 

the  Beef  Grading  Standards  and  to  work 


toward  a  consensus  of  other  Industry  groups 
on  possible  changes  to  be  made. 

The  following  Is  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Board: 

Relaxation  of  the  Grades:  The  membership 
reatOrms  its  traditional  policy  of  opposing  a 
relaxation  of  the  grade  standards  merely  for 
labeling  purposes,  especially  with  respect  to 
wldenlhg  the  Choice  grade. 

Coatormatlon :  The  membership  does  not 
oppose  transferring  conformation  from  the 
present  Quality  Grades,  provided  the  impact 
of  conformation  is  measured  either  sepa- 
rately or  In  conjunction  with  the  Yield 
Grades. 

Creation  of  a  New  Grade:  In  connection 
with  the  proposal  to  create  a  new  grade 
made  up  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Good 
Grade,  the  members  raised  the  questions  as 
to  whether  or  not  there  is  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  carcasses  to  warrant  a  separate  grade 
designation  and  whether  or  not  a  new  grade 
would  gain  ready  acceptance  as  a  working 
grade. 

Marbling  and  Maturity:  The  membership 
supports  the  proposal  that  the  emphasis 
placed  on  marbling  and  maturity  remain 
unchanged  for  the  present  time. 

Improvement  of  Standards:  The  members 
support  the  proposal  that  the  USDA  initiate 
efforts  to  improve  the  accuracy  and  precision 
of  conformation  criteria  for  the  evaluation 
of  muscling;  and,  furthermore,  the  Associa- 
tion strongly  favors  the  challenge  extended 
to  research  institutions  to  Initiate  intensive 
studies  with  the  goal  of  developing  criteria 
or  data  to  provide  a  basis  for  Improving  the 
Beef  Grade  Standards. 

aXSOLTTTION    NO.    22 INSPECTION    OF    IMPORTED 

MEATS 

Be  It  resolved  That  foreign  beef  Imported  to 
the  United  States  be  subject  to  U.S.  domestic 
standards  of  inspection  and  subject  to  same 
restrictions  as  far  as  pesticides,  antibiotics 
and  feed  additives. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  23 TRUCK  WEIGHTS  AND 

LENGTHS 

Whereas,  the  lack  of  uniformity  among 
states  in  the  limitations  placed  on  truck 
weights  and  lengths  works  a  hardship  on 
both  truck  operators  and  skippers;  and 

Whereas,  the  financial  plight  of  Eastern 
and  Midwest  railrofwls  along  with  the  general 
erosion  of  railroad  service  have  forced  live- 
stock and  meat  shippers  to  be  more  depend- 
ent upon  truck  transportation;  and 

Whereas,  the  energy  situation  Is  creating 
serious  transportation  proWems,  including  a/ 
reduction  In  service; 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  National  Livestock 
Feeders  Association  supports  moves  now 
pending  in  the  Va.  Congress  and  will  ag- 
gressively work  for  the  adoption  of  a  uni- 
form total  weight  limit  ©f  approximately 
127,000  pounds  and  a  length  limitation  of 
approximately  106  feet  overaU  (equivalent  of 
twin  40-foot  trailers  plus  tmctor  plus  dolly) 
on  all  Federal  highways. 

Furthermore,  the  Association  hereby  re- 
affirms Resolution  No.  18  of  1970. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    24 PUBUC    RELATIONS 

PROGRAM    FOR    AGRICULTURE 

Whereas,  developments  over  the  past  two 
years  have  again  vividly  pointed  up  the 
need  for  establishing  better  rapport  and 
understanding  between  the  food  and  indus- 
try and  the  consuming  public,  legislators 
and  government  offlclaU,  and  the  news  me- 
dia; and 

Whereas,  a  long-range,  fcstlutlonal  type 
public  relations  program  can  contribute  to 
this  goal;  and 

Whereas,  the  Agrlcultutal  Council  of 
America  has  been  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  such  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  as  a  whole; 

Be  It  resolved.  That  the  NLFA  wlU  support 
the  Council  financially  in  a  moderate  way, 
as  determined  br  the  Board  of  Directors  and 


subject    to   conditions   satisfactory   to   the 
Board; 

However,  It  Is  the  desire  of  the  member- 
ship that  the  primary  support  from  monies 
collected  from  livestock  producers  and 
feeders  go  to  support  conunodlty  programs 
as  carried  on  by  the  National  Live  Stock  & 
Meat  Board. 

RESOLUTION     NO.     25 MEAT    BOARD     AND     STATE 

CHECK-OFF    PROCHAMS 
PART  I — STATE  COUNCIL  RETRESKNTATION 

Whereas,  many  of  the  states  have  now 
established  state  check-off  programs  for  re- 
search, education,  meat  promotion  and  pub- 
lic relations;  and 

Whereas,  a  sizeable  portion  of  the  monies 
collected  under  certain  of  these  state  pro- 
grams goes  to  the  National  Live  Stock  .& 
Meat  Board  and  its  species  councils; 

The  NLPA  recommends  tlwit  an  equitable 
system  be  adopted  by  the  M«at  Board  to  ac- 
cord state  check-off  organizations  repre- 
sentation on  the  appropriate  species  council 
of  the  Board,  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of 
monies  contributed  to  the  Board. 

PART    U— COORDINATION    Of    INDUSTRT 
PROGRAMS 

Whereas,  the  formation  of  state  check-off 
programs  has  resulted  in  a  lack  of  coordina- 
tion and  in  duplication  of  program  activities 
In  the  expenditure  of  the  funds;  and 

Whereas,  in  most  cases,  the  major  propor- 
tion of  the  monies  collected  can  be  utilized 
most  effectively  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
dustry, Including  livestock  c|>erators  In  the 
given  state,  in  well-coordinated  national 
programs  of  research,  education,  meat  pro- 
motion and  public  relations;  und 

Whereas,  the  need  Is  clear  |or  an  expanded 
public  relations  program  on  behalf  of  the 
livestock  and  meat  Industry; 

Be  it  therefore  resolved,  That  the  Associa- 
tion supports  the  Meat  Board  in  Its  move 
to  undertake  an  expanded  public  relations 
program  on  behalf  of  the  Industry. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  TJiat  the  NLPA 
encourage  all  state  check -bff  groups  to  make 
a  substantial  contribution  of  funds  col- 
lected avaUable  to  the  National  Live  Stock 
&  Meat  Board. 

RESOLUTION   NO.    26 — LIVESTOCK   AND   CROP 
ESTIMATES 

Whereas,  livestock  and  crop  estimates 
compUed  and  published  by  the  Statistical 
Reporting  Service  of  the  VS.  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  an  essential  informational 
/  source  for  the  Industry  and,  ^Iso,  benefit  the 
consuming  public;  and 

Whereas,  the  SRS  must  be  in  a  position  to 
carry  out  its  responslbUties  in  this  regard 
In  a  manner  to  obtain  the  highest  degree  of 
accuracy  possible; 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  NLPA  strongly 
supports  the  livestock  and  crop  estimates 
program  carried  on  by  SRS  and  wUl  use  its 
influence  to  obtain  sufficient  appropriations 
to  permit  the  SRS  to  carry  out  Its  responsi- 
bility effectively. 

RESOLUTION  NO.   27 — ^PREDAtOR  CONTROL 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  National  Livestock 
Feeders  Association  Is  opposed  to  action  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  In 
banning  the  use  of  chemicals,  drugs  and  de- 
vices generally  conceded  to  be  desirable  for 
use  In  control  of  predators  an4  rodents. 

RESOLUTION   NO.   28 COMPUMENTS  TO 

SECRETARY   BUTZ 

Whereas,  the  policies  of  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Earl  Butz,  have  been  very  beneficial 
to  the  American  farmer;  and 

Whereas,  he  correctly  warned  against  price 
controls  on  agricultural  products; 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the  Na- 
tional Livestock  Feeders  AsaDclation  com- 
mend Secretary  Butz  for  being  a  true  friend 
of  the  farmer;   and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That,  as  the  Imple- 
mentation of  price  controls  proved  him  right, 
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we  urge  agricultural  policy  makers  to  heed 
his  advice  and  allow  agriculture  to  operate 
in  a  free  economy. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  29 FREE  MARKETING  SYSTEM 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  National  Livestock 
Feeders  Association  work  to  maintain  an 
open  and  free  enterprise  market  system  and 
we  will  continue  to  oppose  any  legislation  to 
jeopardize  the  free  market  systems  by  Gov- 
ernment or  organizations. 

We  believe  It  is  to  the  best  Interest  of  the 
American  farmer  to  exercise  self-dlsclpUne 
and  market  his  commodity  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    30 APPRECIATION 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  Association  express 
its  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  all  those 
who  assisted  with  the  1974  convention,  in- 
cluding the  Convention  and  Visitors  Bu- 
reau In  Kansas  City,  all  convention  speak- 
ers, exhibitors,  hosts  and  sponsors  of  the 
numerous  events  which  made  the  1974  Na- 
tional Livestock  Feeders  Convention  a  most 
memorable   one. 


THE  KILLING  OF  DOLPHINS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  92d  Congress,  legislation  was  passed 
to  protect  marine  mammals.  I  am  proud 
to  have  played  a  part  in  the  passage  of 
that  legislation  as  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
young  student  in  Pennsylvania,  Daniel 
Bernard,  together  with  two  fellow  stu- 
dents. That  letter  notes  that  dolphins 
are  being  killed  as  the  direct  result  of 
the  method  which  Japanese  fishermen 
use  to  catch  tuna.  Nets  are  used  to  catch 
the  tima,  and  dolphins  get  caught  in 
these  nets  and  are  unable  to  come  to  the 
surface  in  order  to  breathe. 

I  am  hopeful  that  an  alternative 
method  of  catching  tuna  can  be  found, 
and  have  written  a  letter  to  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  urging 
his  government  to  investigate  this  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Ber- 
nard and  my  letter  to  the  Japanese  Am- 
bassador be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  5, 1974. 
His  Excellency, 
Takeshi  Yasukawa, 

Ambassador,  Embassy  of  Japan,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Ambassador  Yasukawa  :  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received  recently  from 
some  young  students.  They  express  a  concern 
about  the  unintentional  killing  of  dolphins 
at  the  time  when  Japanese  fishermen  are 
catching  tuna. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  yovu:  govern- 
ment's study  of  this  matter  with  a  view  to- 
ward alternative  means  of  catching  tuna 
which  does  not,  at  the  same  time,  result  in 
the  killing  of  dolphins. 

Thank   you  for  your   cooperation  In  this 
matter.  With  my  best  wishes,  I  am 
l^ncerely, 

Vance  Hartke, 

U.5.  ScTiator. 

Save  The  Dolphins! 
Dear  Senator,  we  have  found  out  from  a 
very  reliable  source  that  several  tuna  fish 
companies  In  Japan  have  been  killing  vast 
numbers  of  dolphins  within  the  last  few 
years  and  we  dislike  the  way  they  kill  hap- 


less dolphins.  In  the  process  of  catching  tuna 
fish  with  nets  dolphins  get  cought  (caught) 
in  these  nets  and  cannot  serf  ace  (surface)  to 
breathe.  We  would  like  to  suggest  that  these 
companies  use  another  method  of  catching 
the  tuna  fish  and  would  appreciate  It  very 
much  If  you  could  write  a  letter  to  the 
Japanese  Government.  We  are  very  con- 
cerned about  the  killing  of  these  beautiful 
creatures!! 

For  more  information  write  to:  Daniel 
Bernard,  210  Remington  Road,  Broomall.  Pa. 
19008. 

(Signed)  Daniel  Bernard,  Brj'an  Naff,  Mike 
D'Orazio. 


STRIPPER  WELL  INCENTIVES 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
wisest  acts  of  Congress  during  the  en- 
ergy crisis  has  been  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  the  operation  of  marginal  oil 
wells,  commonly  referred  to  as  stripper 
wells. 

Through  price  incentives  we  have 
brought  these  marginal  wells  back  into 
production  and  we  have  encouraged  the 
continued  pumping  from  wells  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  abandoned. 
It  is  very  important  to  understand  that 
through  this  program  we  have  produced 
a  significant  amount  of  oil  that  might 
otherwise  have  gone  to  waste;  it  simply 
never  would  have  been  pumped  out  of 
the  ground  because  without  incentives  it 
was  not  profitable  to  go  to  all  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  wringing  this  oil  out  of 
the  Earth. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  William  Simon,  administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Office,  reafl&rming 
the  success  of  this  program  and  clearly 
stating  the  need  for  Its  continuance.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this  let- 
ter printed  in  the  Record  so  that  all  my 
colleagues  may  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  why  we  need  the  stripper 
well  incentives: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Energy  Office, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  6,  1974. 
Hon.  PAtJL  J.  Fannin, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fannin:  The  question  con- 
tinues to  arise  concerning  the  wisdom  of 
the  "stripper  well"  exemption  in  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  This  com- 
munication reflects  my  present  concerns 
about  the  future  of  that  provision. 

As  you  know.  Congress  has  approved,  on 
two  occasions,  legislation  containing  an 
exemption  from  price  controls  of  all  crude 
oU  produced  from  stripper  wells.  The 
Alaskan  Pipeline  bill  was  the  first  vehicle 
for  such  an  '  exemption,  and  was  closely 
followed  by  the  enactment  of  the  Emergency 
Petrolevun  Allocation  Act  which  contains  a 
similar  exclusion. 

FEO  regulations  currently  exempt  from 
price  controls  crude  oil  produced  from  a  lease 
whose  average  dally  production  for  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  does  not  exceed  10 
barrels  per  well.  The  aim  of  this  provision  Is 
to  delay  the  shutdown  of  a  marginal  well  by 
providing  an  Incentive  to  the  producer  to 
extend  the  productive  life  of  the  well.  The 
added  revenues  to  the  producer  may  also 
help  finance  additional  exploration  and  de- 
velopment. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  the  majority 
of  stripper  wells  are  owned  by  the  Independ- 
ent segment  of  the  domestic  petroleum 
producing  Industry.  This  is  the  same  portion 


of  the  Industry  which  drills  approximately 
85  percent  of  the  exploratory  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas  wells  in  the  United  States.  Thus, 
the  exemption  is  vital  In  order  to  generate 
the  additional  revenues  necessary  to  ensure 
a  continuation  of  this  high  percentage  of 
domestic  exploration  by  the  independent 
producer. 

Today,  there  are  an  estimated  360.000 
stripper  wells  operating  in  the  United  States, 
producing  an  average  of  3.5  barrels  of  crude 
daily.  Stripper  production  accounts  Jor  ap- 
proximately 13  percent  of  the  Nation  s  dally 
crude  oil  production.  Approximately  5.1  bil- 
lion barrels  of  the  Nation's  proven  recover- 
able resenes  of  approximately  35  billion 
barrels  (this  includes  the  North  Slope's  10 
billion  barrels)  underlie  what  are  presently 
stripper  wells.  Since  all  producing  wells 
eventually  become  stripper  wells,  any  step 
preventing  their  premature  abandonment 
will  significantly  contribute  to  this  Nation's 
proven  reserves.  For  example,  the  stripper 
well  exemption  Is  enabling  continued  pro- 
duction from  some  little  known  oil  produc- 
ing areas,  such  as  the  State  of  New  York 
which  has  approximately  5,500  wells  cur- 
rently In  production.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  maximization  of  stripper  produc- 
tion has  significant  economic  advantages: 
the  wells  are  already  drilled,  the  tubular 
goods  In  place,  and  there  remains  no  risk  of 
encountering  a  dry  hole. 

Recent  reports  have  indicated  that  the 
stripper  well  exemption  Is  paying  additional 
dividends.  Due  to  the  higher  prices  for 
stripper  oil.  remedial  work  in  stripper  areas 
has  significantly  Increased.  The  results  of 
proper  maintenance  and.  In  some  cases,  com- 
plete workovers  could  add  another  200.000 
barrels  per  day  or  more  to  VS.  crude  sup- 
plies. It  Is  imperative  that  this  level  of  pro- 
duction be  maintained.  We  are  also  encour- 
aged by  reports  that  drilling  rig  activity  has 
Increased  36  percent  over  the  comparable 
time  period  of  last  year. 

In  some  mldwestem  states,  such  as  Kansas, 
production  from  strippyer  wells  constitutes  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  state's  total  crude 
supply.  Anything  less  than  an  Incentive  to 
continue  production  from  these  wells  would 
work  a  hardship  on  small  Inland  refineries 
dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  near- 
by supply. 

Because  of  the  time  lag  Inherent  In  mak- 
ing available  to  the  consumer  alternate 
sources  of  energy,  it  Is  vital  that  we  extend 
the  production  already  In  existence.  For 
these  reasons,  I  strongly  recommend  the 
continuation  of  the  stripper  well  exemption 
and  oppose  elimination  of  it.  We  should  not 
put  In  Jeopardy  such  a  significant  percent- 
age of  U.S.  crude  supplies  because  of  a 
failure  to  recognize  the  higher  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  production  of  that  oil. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  E.  Simon, 

Administrator. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RESPONSE  TO 
PRESIDENT'S  VETERANS  MES- 
SAGE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, my  distinguished  colleague  in  the 
House  of  Representatices,  Olin  "Tiger" 
Teacue,  of  Texas,  responded  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  nationwide  address  on  vet- 
erans of  a  week  ago.  Tiger  Teagtje  is  the 
ranking  Democratic  member  on  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  and 
until  the  beginning  of  the  93d  Congress, 
served  as  its  chairman  for  the  past  25 
years.  Representative  Teague  clearly  ad- 
dressed the  problems  facing  veterans  and 
said  that  "the  President  seems  to  be  com- 
pletely misinformed  about  the  problems 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration."  Such  a 
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view  may  be  the  most  charitable  charac- 
terization that  can  be  aiqslled— particu- 
larly If  a  report  by  Bob  Schleffer  on 
the  CBS  Sunday  News  on  March  31  is 
correct.  According  to  Schleffer,  an  in- 
ternal White  House  memo  surfaced  ac- 
cidentally which  revealed  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  originally  planned  to  point  out 
that  imemployment  among  veterans  was 
declining.  When  figures  showed  the  op- 
posite. CBS  reported  that  ttie  White 
House  memo  tried  to  make  the  best  of 
the  situation  by.  and  here  CBS  quoted 
fnnn  the  memo:  "posturing  Richard 
Nixon  as  cracking  the  whip  over  the  VA." 
This  "posturing"  by  the  President  was 
according  to  the  White  House  memo  "ap- 
propriate politically".  To  date,  I  am 
aware  of  no  denial  of  the  account  by  CBS 
and  I  can  only  conclude  that  it  Is  accur- 
ate. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
need  more  than  "posturing"  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  we  need  less  of  the  sort  of 
self -Investigation  which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  "Ehrlichman  Gambit." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Representative 
TsAGux's  remarks  yesterday  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AddKESS  BT  the  H0NOKABI.E  Olin  E.  Teagtje, 
MZMBEX   or   CONOZSS 

Last  Sunday  in  an  address  to  the  nation, 
the  President  acknowledged  that  there  are 
Mrloiu  problems  in  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion education  and  medical  programs.  Un- 
fortunately, his  stdutlon  was  all  too  familiar. 
He  caUed  for  self-lnvestlgaUon.  He  said  he 
had  directed  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs.  Donald  Johnson,  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  aerrlces  provided  by  the  VA  and  report 
back  to  him  in  eight  weeks.  B«  also  said 
that  be  was  directing  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  conduct  a  tbocough  in- 
vestigation of  veterans  hospitals  and  clinics 
to  report  to  the  President  within  60  days. 
He  announced  still  another  study  committee 
of  several  cabinet  members  to  be  headed  by 
Administrator  Johnson.  I  happen  to  person- 
»Uy  know  that  two  years  ago  President  Nixon 
dii«cted  Administrator  Johnson  and  the  Di- 
rector of  OMB  to  make  an  investigation  of 
medical  programs  and  I  have  heard  nothing 
from  It. 

The  President  seems  to  be  completely  mis- 
informed about  the  problems  In  the  Veterans 
Administration.  The  Agency  does  not  need 
more  oomialttaes  and  self-lnvestlgatlon.  It 
needs  a  chaog*  in  top  level  management. 
There  Is  no  real  basis  for  expecting  any  im- 
provements when  the  man  who  has  caused 
most  of  the  problems  is  investigating  hlmseU. 

The  nation's  major  veterans  organizations, 
the  administrators  of  schools  and  coUeges 
across  the  country,  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  veterans  know  there  is  a  serUnu  problem 
in  administering  the  education  program  and 
getting  benefits  checks  to  veterans  on  time. 
In  spite  of  aU  the  complaints  and  publicity 
that  thU  serious  problem  has  received,  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  was  ad- 
vised by  the  Administrator.  "We  do  not  be- 
lieve more  jMopie  at  this  time  would  solve 
our  problems.  ...  It  Is  our  opinion  that  a 
request  for  more  people  to  the  benefits  area 
Is  not  warranted."  A  few  weeks  later  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Veterans  Administration  Field 
Oaicee  reported  to  Administrator  Johnson 
that  If  tbey  w«ra  to  keep  their  programs  cur- 
rent and  deUver  cheeks  on  time,  they  would 
need  in  exoea  of  1500  additional  people. 


The  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  not 
only  seems  Incapable  of  understanding  the 
nature  ot  the  problems  confronting  his 
Agency,  but  stubbornly  refuses  to  admit 
there  is  a  problem.  Now  we  are  expected  to 
believe  that  after  60  days  Inquiry  this  same 
man   will  come  up  with  tke  answer. 

The  problems  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration hospital  and  medical  program  are 
directly  traceable  to  mlsmangement  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs.  For 
several  years  he  has  appeared  before  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Congress 
and  opposed  any  attempts  to  add  funds  for 
the  medical  program  and  contended  that  no 
additional  funds  were  needed.  Despite  that. 
Congress  in  the  last  several  years  has  added 
about  one-half  billion  dollars  In  appropria- 
tions for  VA  medical  servlcoB.  Two  years  ago 
these  additional  appropriations  were  made 
available  Just  In  time  to  improve  staffing  and 
head  off  a  strike  by  nurses  and  doctors  in 
the  VA  hospitals  at  Boston.  Massachusetts, 
Portland,  Oregon,  Miami,  Florida  and  one  or 
two  In  the  New  England  states. 

Administrator  Johnson  has  completely 
wrecked  the  leadership  of  tl«e  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  White  House  had  approved  Dr.  Marc  J. 
Musser.  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  for  a  new  four-year 
term  beginning  In  January  of  this  year,  the 
Administrator  has  malntalaed  a  continual 
harassment  of  Dr.  Musser  aad  his  major  as- 
sistants. The  result  is  that  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  and  the  Deputy  Chltf  Medical  Direc- 
tor have  resigned  and  many  highly  competent 
doctors  and  other  professional  persons  In  the 
Department  of  Medicine  aad  Surgery  have 
been  transferred  or  pushed  Into  resignation 
or  retirement.  With  Dr.  Musser's  departure 
from  the  Agency  we  have  lost  a  doctor  widely 
recognized  by  the  medical  cemmunlty  as  an 
extremely  capable  and  dedicated  professional. 
The  Health  and  Hospital  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Veterans  Affairs  Committee,  has 
announced  it  will  conduct  a  full  inquiry. 
Now  with  the  veterans  medical  program  lead- 
erless,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
who  created  the  problem  in  the  first  Instance, 
is  going  to  spend  eight  weeks  in  investigating 
the  problem. 

In  the  26  years  I  have  served  on  the  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Committee,  I  have  never  seen 
morale  in  the  Veterans  Administration  at  a 
lower  sUte.  This  U  the  direct  result  of  polit- 
ical manipulations  by  the  Acfcnlnistrator  and 
is  the  root  cause  of  most  of  the  Agency's 
problems. 

Administrator  Johnson  hat  made  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  a  dumping  ground  for 
ex-CBEEPS.  Incompetent  former  campaign 
officials  and  Inexperienced,  unqualified  per- 
sons have  been  placed  In  important  positions 
at  high  salaries.  Competent  professional  peo- 
ple have  been  pushed  aside  to  make  way  for 
these  people.  Now  the  veterans  of  the  coun- 
try are  saddled  with  political  appointments 
and  ex-CREEPS.  The  result  Is  that  the  vet- 
erans programs  of  this  nation  are  deteriorat- 
ing. 

We  have  repeatedly  tried  to  caU  these  mat- 
ters to  the  attention  of  the  President,  al- 
though we  are  not  sure  that  the  Information 
which  we  have  supplied  the  White  House  has 
reached  the  President. 

The  President  reiterated  hfc  recommenda- 
tion for  an  8^0  Increase  in  education  bene- 
fits. He  neglected  to  advise  the  public,  how- 
ever, that  Congress  is  alreafly  working  on 
this  matter,  and  on  February  19  of  this  year 
by  a  vote  of  382-0,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  a  bUl  which  would  Increase 
education  assistance  allowaaces  by  13.6% 
at  a  first  year  additional  cost  of  <561  million. 
This  amount  is  necessary  to  bring  rates  in 
line  with  increases  to  the  oonsumer  price 
index  since  the  last  increas.  The  Senate 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee  la  heading  hear 
Ings  on  education  rate  bUls  pow. 
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A  number  of  us  in  Congress  are  puzzled 
that  In  any  survey  of  veterans  problems  the 
President  would  neglect  to  mention  the  need 
for  cost-of-living  Increases  for  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  and  survivors.  An 
Increase  of  approximately  isr^  wUl  be  re- 
quired to  adjust  these  payments  to  changes 
In  the  consimier  price  index  since  the  last 
increase.  The  House  and  Senate  have  com- 
pleted Subcommittee  hearing  on  this  sub- 
ject and  expect  to  work  up  tha  bUl  this  week. 
The  President  spoke  at  some  length  In  his 
radio  message  about  the  pll^t  of  Vietnam 
veterans  In  securing  Jobs  updn  their  return 
to  clvUlan  life,  and  indicate*  that  he  had 
launched  a  six -point  program  to  correct  this 
situation  in  June  1971.  Congress  enacted 
Public  Law  92-540,  which  among  other 
things,  mandated  the  Immediate  hiring  of 
67  federal  veterans  employn^nt  specialists 
by  the  Labor  Department  to  aid  In  securing 
employment  for  young  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans. The  Labor  Department  has  failed  to 
add  a  single  specialist  imtll  toore  than  one 
year  after  enactment.  Even  today,  fewer  than 
half  of  those  positions  are  filled. 

In  defending  his  record.  Administrator 
Johnson  said  that  the  Admlnlttration  Is  now 
spending  more  than  13.6  bUIlon  dollars  on 
veterans,  %  again  as  much  as  was  spent  Just 
four  years  ago. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  it  1*  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  not  the  Administration, 
that  appropriates  money.  Appropriations  by 
Congress  for  veterans  benefits  have  risen 
from  7  bUUon  dollars  In  1969  to  13.8  bUUon 
dollars  under  consideration  for  1975.  Prac- 
tically aU  these  funds  go  Into  direct  benefits 
for  veterans.  The  problem  at  VA  Is  one  of 
administration,   not   appropriations. 

Each  year  for  the  past  four  years.  Congress 
has  found  it  necessary  to  add  substantially 
to  the  budget  proposed  for  the  Veterans 
Administration.  There  Is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  Congress  has,  anA  will,  appro- 
priate the  funds  necessary  to  meet  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  veterans  if  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration will  be  honest  aad  cooperative 
in  Identifying  thooe  needs. 

Veterans  Affairs  have  never  been  permitted 
to  become  a  partisan  Issue  in  the  Congress 
and  we  do  not  expect  to  allow  such  a  thing 
in  the  future.  Over  the  years  the  Veterans 
Administration  has  been  %  non-political, 
highly  professkHial,  Agency.  Mast  of  its  prob- 
lems today  grow  directly  out  of  the  attempts 
of  Administrator  Johnson  to  Inject  politics 
In  this  Agency.  Apparentiy,  this  situation  Is 
so  serious  an  investigation  by  IBie  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  may  be  required.  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  wants  to  make  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration a  political  agency;  therefore  I  must 
conclude  that  he  Is  not  fully  Informed. 

Major  veteran  organizations  of  this  coun- 
try have  concluded  that  these  must  be  a 
change  in  VA  management.  The  National 
Commander  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans said  that  frustrating  Inefflclency  and 
bureaucratic  bungling  under  Johnson  prove 
beyond  doubt  that  Jc^nson  and  his  ranking 
administrative  staff  are  totally  incapable  of 
coping  with  problems  facing  the  American 
veteran,  especially  the  service -connected  dis- 
abled veterans. 

The  National  Commander  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  in  a  telegram  to  the  Pres- 
ident said,  "I  again  urge  you  to  reconsider 
and  revise  your  legislative  recommendations 
and  to  place  competent  leadership  at  the 
helm  of  the  Veterans  Administration  and  in 
other  vital  positions  In  that  Agency  to  In- 
sure avaUabillty  of  first  quality  medical  care 
and  apt  administration  and  prompt  payment 
of  direct  benefits." 

The  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  Atnerlca  called 
for  the  Immediate  resignattoa  of  Donald 
Johnson  as  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  said  that  under  Jobnson's  mis- 
directed guidance  there  has  been  a  deterio- 
ration of  veterans  programs. 
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The  proposals  of  the  President  for  self- 
lnvestlgatlon  are  to  me  ridiculous  and  will 
not  solve  the  problems  of  VA.  I  share  the 
view  of  major  veteran  organizations  that  a 
change  in  top  administration  of  VA  is  neces- 
sary. Competent  management  for  that 
Agency  can  be  found. 

Just  this  week  Congress  demonstrated  its 
concern  for  veterans,  particularly  those  with 
service  in  Vietnam,  by  appropriating  an  ad- 
ditional $750  million  for  additional  GI  Bill 
benefits.  Congress  Is  steadfast  In  Its  deter- 
mination that  veterans  affairs  remain  non- 
partisan. We  stand  ready  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  men  and  women  who  have  served  our 
country  in  time  of  war. 

Oood  Day. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  most 
disturbing  to  have  a  man  who  is  in- 
timately involved  with  veterans'  matters 
as  Tiger  Teague  say  that  in  his  25  years 
he  has  served  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  he  has  "never  seen  morale 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration  at  a 
lower  state." 

In  addition,  the  circumstances  sur- 
roimding  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Marc  J. 
Musser  as  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  just  3  months 
after  his  reappointment  is  equaly  alarm- 
ing. The  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Hospitals,  so  ably  chaired  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
will  begin  hearings  on  April  23  which 
will  probe  the  basic  control  and  direction 
of  the  VA's  E>epartment  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  No  Member  of  the  Senate  has 
worked  harder  or  achieved  more  in  the 
past  5  years  to  improve  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  VA  health  care  than  Senator 
Cranston.  His  dedication  to  first-rate 
medical  care  for  our  Nation's  veterans  is 
well  known  and  without  partisanship. 
Thus,  his  deep  CMicem  and  distress  over 
the  problems  concerning  the  direction 
and  control  over  the  medical  policies 
within  the  Veterans'  Administration  are 
fully  shared  by  me  and  worthy  of  serious 
and  detailed  consideration  in  the  forth- 
coming hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  caution,  how- 
ever, that  our  concern  over  inept,  inef- 
fective, or  partisan  leadership  within  the 
Veterans'  Administration  should  not  ob- 
scure larger  issues  which  transcend  per- 
sonalities. Changes  in  personnel  without 
corresponding  changes  in  policy  will  be 
cosmetic  at  best.  Until  policies  are 
changed  and  those  who  make  the  basic 
policy  are  identified  and  made  account- 
able to  Congress  for  the  indecisions,  little 
will  be  changed.  I  believe  this  was  well 
illustrated  In  an  Evans  and  Novak  col- 
umn today  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
the  full  text  of  that  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  8,  1974] 
Hau}eman-Ehbuchmak    Legacy:    Chaos    in 

TH«  VA 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
The  horrors  now  afflicting  the  nation's 
veterans  programs  can  be  traced  to  the 
radical  plan  of  the  old  Haldeman-Ehrllch- 
man  White  House,  officially  repudiated  but 
surviving  nevertheless,  to  centralize  all 
power  in  the  Oval  Office  during  President 
Nixon's  second  term. 

Although  B.  R.  Haldeman  and  John  D. 
EhrUchman  are  long  gone,  their  grand  de- 


sign endures — administered  by  spiritual 
heirs  and  generally  Ignored  by  Watergate- 
preoccupied  Washington.  The  disruptive  re- 
sults -re  now  surfacing  In  one  agency  after 
another.  In  the  Veterans  Administration 
(VA),  the  political  explosion  has  Just  begun. 

A  central  feature  of  the  Haldeman-Ehr- 
llchman  plan  was  to  place  trusted  Nixon 
aides,  from  the  White  House  and  the  widely 
defamed  Committee  for  the  Re-Electlon  of 
the  President  (CREEP),  In  key  positions  of 
executive  departments.  Running  the  govern- 
ment then  would  be  Haldeman  and  his  staff, 
backed  oy  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB)  headed  by  Roy  Ash  and  his 
deputy.  Fred  Malek,  who  had  been  second-in- 
command  at  CREEP. 

Named  by  Malek  to  be  White  House  agent 
for  VA's  muItlbllllon-doUar  operations  was 
Frank  Naylor,  fresh  from  a  stint  at  CREEP 
rounding  up  veterans  organizations'  support 
for  the  Nixon-Agnew  ticket.  Naylor  moved 
into  VA's  plush  10th  floor  executive  offices  as 
a  supergrade  IB  paying  $43,926. 

Other  CREEP  alumni  from  the  Malek 
stable  moved  to  lesser  VA  jobs.  Amon^;  the 
many:  Michael  Bronson,  a  CREEP  field  rep- 
resentative as  assistant  administrator  for 
planning  and  evaluation;  Andrew  Adams,  a 
Kansas  coordinator  for  CREEP  as  deputy 
director  in  VA's  now-embattled  education 
division. 

What  was  happening  at  the  VA  reflected  a 
radical  effort  to  give  the  White  House  total 
control  of  all  major  bureaus  and  depart- 
ments. Now,  15  months  later,  the  outcome  at 
the  VA  Is  clear:  utter  disaster. 

Naylor,  who  came  to  VA  without  experi- 
ence in  the  agency's  highly  specialized  work, 
has  now  been  quietly  shunted  to  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.  Bronson  is  on  his 
way  out.  Adams,  a  polio  victim  confined  to  a 
wheelchair,  is  slated  to  run  the  new  rehabili- 
tation office  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  (but  powerful  con- 
gressmen may  'Jlock  that  appointment) . 

This  accelerating  coUapse  of  the  Halde- 
man-Ehrllchman  centrellzatlon  of  power 
barely  begins  the  story  of  the  VA's  crisis. 

The  American  Legion  cheered  when  then 
Republican  Sen.  Jack  Miller  of  Iowa  (de- 
feated for  re-election  In  1972)  persuaded  Mr. 
Nixon  In  1969  to  name  Don  Johnson,  a  fringe 
Iowa  Republican  politician  and  former  na- 
tional commander  of  the  Legion,  to  head  the 
VA.  Today,  however,  even  the  Legion  has 
soured  on  Johnson's  performance  running 
the  VA's  171  hospitals,  59  regional  offices  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  employees. 

"Don,"  said  one  congressional  critic,  "Is 
a  political  primitive  who  plays  everything 
by  the  Malek  rule  book."  Malek's  first  rule 
is  saving  money.  Thus,  Johnson's  critics  com- 
plain he  automatically  overrides  his  own  ex- 
perts, plus  the  organized  veterans'  lobbies, 
to  accept  OMB's  budget  proposals  even  at  the 
expense  of  essential  veterans'  services. 

The  most  dramatic  case  was  the  Johnson- 
contrived  ouster  last  week  of  Dr.  Marc  J. 
Musser,  VA's  highly  regarded  chief  medical 
director.  In  a  private  letter  AprU  3  to  Rep. 
Olln  Teague,  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Vet- 
erans Committee,  and  Sen.  Alan  Cranston, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans  Health  and  Hospitals,  Musser  said 
that  "an  antagonistic  and  uncooperative  ad- 
ministrator (Johnson)"  made  his  Job  Im- 
possible and  that  "the  infiltration  of  the  de- 
partment by  personnel  selected  and  ap- 
pointed by  . .  .  the  administrator  has  virtually 
eliminated  any  possibility  of  functional 
integritcy"  in  the  medical  branch. 

■When  Musser  came  under  attack  by  Jtrfin- 
son's  office  last  year,  then  presidential  coun- 
selor Melvln  Laird  Interceded.  Laird  wrung 
from  Johnson  a  firm  agreement  to  stop  inter- 
fering with  Musser's  operation. 

More  significant,  Mr.  Nixon  himself 
strongly  indicated  to  Teague  last  December 
that  Musser  would  stay.  Now,  with  the  Pres- 


ident preoccupied  with  fighting  impeach- 
ment and  with  Laird  gone,  Musser  has  been 
bounded  out  of  office. 

Musser's  top  deputy.  Dr.  Benjamin  P.  Weils, 
was  also  forced  out.  Wells  told  us  Johnson 
"Just  could  not  stand"  Wells'  connections 
with  powerful  »congresslonal  Democrats. 

By  throwing  its  full  weight  behind  Johr- 
son,  OMB  retains  draconlan  control  over 
Va's  budget.  The  cost  is  high:  loss  of  support 
from  the  powerful  veterans'  lobby,  from  tens 
of  thousands  of  Vietnam  veterans,  and  ad- 
ministrative chaos  in  the  VA.  Such  is  one  bit- 
ter after-taste  of  the  Haldeman-Ehrlichman 
blueprint  for  power. 


WHY  DO  WE  HAVE  AN  ENERGY 
CRISIS? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
said  so  many  times  before,  it  is  discourag- 
ing to  see  and  hear  the  continuing  out- 
pouring of  sheer  vindictiveness  against 
the  petroleum  industry  as  the  perpetrator 
of  the  energy  crisis,  or  hoax,  as  some 
have  termed  it. 

But,  it  is  equally  refreshing  to  occa- 
sionally see  or  hear  an  inteUigent  and  ob- 
jective analysis  of  the  energy  problem 
£uch  as  one  carried  in  the  Januarj'/ 
February  issue  of  the  Wyoming  Alumnus. 

Donald  Stinson,  who  is  head  of  min- 
erals engineering  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  has  answered  the  question  of 
why  we  have  an  energy  crisis  in  easily 
understood  language  and  I  believe  it 
would  benefit  many  of  us  in  the  Senate 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  read  his  analy- 
sis and  recommendations.     " 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ar- 
ticle. "Why  Do  We  Have  An  Energy 
Crisis?"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Why  Do  We  Have  an  Energy  Crisis? 
(By  Donald  Stinson) 

(EorroR's  Note. — The  University  is  In  an 
advantageous  position  to  contribute  sug- 
gestions for  dealing  with  the  energy  short- 
age. On  the  following  pages  articles  from 
various  viewpoints  are  presented.) 

We  have  all  heard  the  resisons  why  we  have 
an  energy  crisis  or  at  least  who  Is  to  blame : 
the  big  oil  companies,  the  Arab  countries,  the 
President,  the  Communists  and  Russia,  the 
environmentalists — or  if  all  else  fails,  you  can 
be  sure  it  has  been  the  Democrats  or  Repub- 
licans. 

Here  in  Wyoming  where  we  have  recently 
experienced  a  beef  crisis  played  to  the  same 
scenario,  the  situation  should  not  be  hard 
to  understand.  The  prime  source  of  the  prob- 
lem came  from  Inept,  bungling,  federal  con- 
trols. On  the  energy  scene  where  significant 
new  sources  take  tens  of  years  to  develop  the 
time  scale  was  much  longer. 

In  fact.  It  all  started  about  20  years  ago, 
when  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  producers  of  natural  gas  as  well  as 
the  Interstate  natural  gas  transmission  com- 
panies were  subject  to  control  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  under  the  Nattnral  Gas 
Act  of  1938.  During  the  intervening  years 
only  gas  and  gold  have  been  subject  to  federal 
price  ceilings. 

At  the  height  of  World  War  n  we  produced 
over  two-thirds  of  all  the  oU  produced  in  the 
world.  By  1953  the  continental  United  States 
was  still  responsible  for  over  half  the  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  crude  oil  for  the 
whole  world.  Our  natural  gas  production  wsis 
almost  10  times  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined.  Our  coal  production  was  the  larg- 
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est  tn  the  world  and  efflclent  enough  to  ex- 
port Blgnlflesnt  quantltlM. 

The  competitive  naturv  of  the  energy  mar- 
ket and  the  abUltr  of  uaen  to  convert  from 
one  form  of  energy  to  another  spread  the 
basic  proUem  from  natural  gas  to  all  other 
forms  of  energy  production  and  consumption. 
In  most  parts  of  the  country  a  home  could 
be  heated  by  natural  gas.  oil.  coal,  or  elec- 
tricity for  Instance.  Electrical  power  could 
be  generated  with  waterpower  or  by  burning 
natural  gas.  oU,  or  coal.  This  consumer  dis- 
cretion la  similar  to  a  housewife's  selection 
of  beef,  pork,  flah,  or  chicken  to  feed  her 
famUy.  except  that  it  takes  a  power  plant 
much  longer  to  change  Its  choice. 

In  1954  the  natural  gas  Industry  was  going 
through  a  critical  period  when  conditions 
and  prices  were  changing  rapidly.  Diirlng 
and  Immediately  after  the  Second  World 
war  large  volimaes  of  natvu^l  gas  either  found 
when  searching  for  crude  oU.  or  produced 
with  crude  oU.  were  avaUable  at  very  low 
prices.  Since  In  many  cases  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  selUng  this  natural  gas  was  to  flare 
It.  much  of  It  was  actuaUy  sold  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  air  at  the  same  pressure.  Prices 
as  low  as  3  to  5  cents  per  1,000  standard 
cubic  feet  were  not  uncommon.  As  long  as 
K»s  was  being  flared  It  made  good  sense  to 
use  this  surplus  gas  to  replace:  oU  at  re- 
flnerlea,  electricity  for  street  Ughtlng,  w  coal 
for  power  plants.  Long  dutance  plpeUnes 
were  cons^-ucted  to  replace  small  manufac- 
tured gas  systems  supplying  gas  prlmarUy  to 
residential  and  small  eommerclal  customers 
m  large  cities.  The  avaUablllty  of  large  vol- 
umes of  gas  at  such  low  prices  also  permitted 
the  long  distance  transmission  lines  to  be 
built  for  maximum  capacity,  enabling  them 
to  seU  the  surplus  natural  gas  to  large  in- 
dustrial customers  at  competitive  prices. 

The  only  thing  such  low  prices  did  not 
renect  was  the  actual  value  of  the  material 
being  sold.  Typical  natural  gas  sold  at  10 
cents  per  1.000  standard  cubic  feet  on  an 
energy  basis  U  the  equivalent  of  60c  per  bar- 
rel for  crude  oU  and  $3.00  per  ton  for  coal. 
Obviously  at  such  prices  the  demand  for 
natural  gas  continued  to  expand. 

As  the  surpliis  of  natural  gas  began  to  dis- 
appear and  the  demand  continued  to  In- 
crease, the  price  of  natural  gas  started  to 
move  up.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Pted- 
mi  Power  Commission,  at  the  direction  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  moved  In  to  artificially 
control  the  price  of  natural  gas.  The  price 
freeze  prevented  the  natural  and  desirable 
course  of  Increasing  prices  which  would  have 
forced  heavy  industrial  customers  off  the 
pipelines  to  conserve  the  limited  supplies 
for  residential  and  critical  industrial  aoDll- 
catlons.  "KK" 

As  one  might  expect,  the  petroleum  com- 
panlM  and  other  natural  gas  producers  pro- 
tested such  actions  loudly.  Pricing  fliet  mlK- 
non  below  hamburger  can  be  ezpectedto 
produce  an  extreme  shortage  of  filet  mlgnon 
Hlnes  H.  Baker.  President  of  the  Humble  OU 
and  Beflnlng  Company,  stated  in  1964- 

•Preawnably.  the  purpoae  of  a  plan  to  fix 
the  producers  price  of  gas  is  to  establish 
It  somewhere  helow  what  would  be  estab- 
lished by  competition.  It  U  clear  that  such 
low  price  would  tend  to  Increaae  the  number 
of  customere  desiring  gas.  the  number  erf 
household  InstaUaUons.  and  the  demand  for 
gas.  But  the  low  price  would  lessen  the  In- 
centtve  to  explore  for  and  develop  gas.  This 
wwUd  lowwr  the  rate  of  discovery  of  gas 
reserves.  With  demand  Increasing  and  rate 
of  discovery  decreasing,  after  a  time  a  defi- 
nite shortage  of  gas  occurs.  .  .  .  Thus  the 
primary  Interest  of  the  consumer  la  d«- 
feated.** 

No  KM  wens  were  shut-in  during  the  next 
few  yeaza.  Ttks  number  ot  oU  mrti\  g^  ^^. 
ploratory  wsOs  <tor.llf¥id  only  rilghUy  and  tb* 
pubUe  decided  that  tbe  oU  and  gm  Indivtry 


had  cried  wolf  and  nothing  was  really  going 
to  h^pen.  The  steep  and  unchecked  decline 
of  the  ratio  of  gas  reserves  to  yearly  produc- 
tion was  largely  ignored  outdde  the  Industry. 
The  long-term  availability  of  natural  gas 
at  low  prices  in  the  world's  principle  energy 
market  produced  subtle  but  significant  long- 
range  effects.  It  placed  an  effective  celling 
on  the  world  price  for  residual  fuel  oil.  It 
discouraged  the  construction  of  coal-fired 
power  plants.  It  retarded  the  construction 
of  nuclear  power  plants.  It  produced  flagrant 
consumption  of  energy  with  an  almost  com- 
plete disregard  for  efficiency  or  ultimate  cost 
to  society.  Here  In  Wyoming  there  are  num- 
erous public  buildings  with  no  storm  win- 
dows or  provisions  to  reduce  temperatxire 
at  night  or  during  holidays.  We  have  Indus- 
trial power  plants  In  the  midst  of  some  of 
the  world's  richest  coal  fields  burning  nat- 
ural gas  because  it  was  tlie  cheapest  fuel 
available  when  these  plants  were  con- 
structed. 

During  this  period  the  funds  that  should 
have  been  Invested  In  the  search  for  new 
domestic  natural  gas  and  cmde  oil  supplies 
were  Invested  in  other  activities.  During 
the  two  decades  foUowlng'^e  Supreme  Court 
Decision,  American  oil  companies  discovered 
major  oU  fields  In  Australia,  Nigeria.  Algeria, 
Egypt  and  Libya  as  well  as  offshore  fields 
near  Great  Britain,  Norway.  Denmark,  and 
Iran.  These  companies  also  made  many  In- 
vestments in  other  fields.  During  these  years 
the  production  of  natural  gas  and  crude  oU 
and  the  refining  of  crude  oU  In  the  umted 
States  was  not  yielding  a  satisfactory  rate  of 
return.  It  has  been  frequently  mentioned 
that  our  major  oU  companies  are  some  of 
the  largest  companies  In  the  world.  But  there 
Is  no  company  large  enougtt  to  Justify  in- 
vesting its  stockholders'  money  in  activities 
that  the  company  knows  will  not  yield  a 
satisfactory  rate  of  retiurn. 

By  the  early  1960s  the  stage  was  set.  The 
world's  largest  energy  producer  was  rapidly 
increasing  its  consumption  ©f  all  forms  of 
energy  while  effectively  preventing  any  price 
increase  that  might  reduce  its  appetite  or 
Increase  its  own  supplies.  The  following 
events,  forced  by  public  opinion,  read  almost 
like  a  sinister  plot  to  Incapacitate  the  nation. 
As  a  result  of  growing  concern  over  the 
environment  and  for  the  preservation  of  our 
natural  rivers,  the  construction  at  most  of 
the  desirable  hydroelectric  dam  sites  In  this 
country  was  blocked.  Hell's  Canyon,  Marble 
Canyon,  and  many  other  sites  were  preserved, 
but  many  millions  of  kilowatts  of  clean  elec- 
trical generating  capacity  were  lost. 

Reflecting  the  same  concern  for  the  en- 
vironment, additional  drlUlng  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  was  banned.  This  halted 
the  development  of  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing oil  regions  tn  the  country. 

Because  of  some  of  the  same  concerns  ex- 
ploratory drilling  off  the  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  South  Atlantic  States,  and  parts 
of  Florida  was  also  oanned  or  seriously  de- 
layed. These  are  not  proven  oil  provinces, 
but  only  drilling  can  establish  If  there  Is  oil 
there. 

Then  at  the  eleventh  hour  the  oil  Industry 
discovered  the  largest  crude  oil  deposit  ever 
found  on  the  North  American  continent  and 
announced  plans  to  buUd  a  pipeline  across 
Alaska  to  deliver  this  <H1  to  the  American 
markets.  The  construction  o*  this  line  has 
been  delayed  for  over  five  years  by  environ- 
mentalists and  governmental  red  tape. 

Here  in  Wyommg  there  have  not  been  any 
outright  bans  on  drUlings.  but  the  delays 
and  problems  in  leasing  and  druimg  on  the 
public  lands  have  Increased  and  the  oU 
finder's  Job  has  become  harder  because  of 
them. 

The  final  blow  to  the  exploration  for  crude 
oU  and  natursJ  gas  was  the  reduction  in 
the  depletion  aUowance  from  8714  %  to  22 'p. 
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This  a  whole  story  In  itself,  but  the  facts 
indicate  that  It  was  reduced  when  we  needed 
It  the  most.  To  reduce  the  Inoentlves  for  the 
exploration  and  discovery  of  natural  gas  and 
crude  oil  in  the  face  of  an  imminent  short- 
age of  both  can  only  be  described  as  border- 
ing on  lunacy. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  major  gas  and  elec- 
tric utilities  and  the  principle  oil  companies 
continued  to  encourage  customer  usage  by 
advertising,  iwomotlon,  and  rate  schedules 
even  after  It  became  apparent  that  serious 
shortages  were  Impending.  In  fact,  some 
COTnpanles  were  compelled  to  restrict  such 
activities  only  in  response  to  oonsumer  pres- 
sure after  shortages  had  actually  developed. 
In  many  cases  such  as  electrloal  home  heat- 
ing or  gas  lighting,  the  application  was  pro- 
moted even  though  It  was  an  Inefficient  use 
of  the  energy  resource. 

Crude  oil  refineries  or  expansions  were 
not  only  turned  down  in  places  like  Chey- 
enne for  financial  reasons,  but  new  construc- 
tion came  to  a  standstill  in  almost  the  whole 
country.  From  Maine  to  Washmgton  and 
Florida  to  California,  companies  wishing  to 
construct  new  oU  refineries  ran  into  local 
and  state  denials.  These  rejections  were  not 
quite  as  complete  as  were  those  for  requests 
to  build  superports  to  handle  large  super- 
bankers.  Thus,  the  United  Stotes  today  does 
not  have  a  single  port  capable  of  handling 
the  large  supertankers  that  have  been  pro- 
viding the  cheapest  method  ot  transporting 
crude  oU  for  the  last  15  years. 

With  growing  concerns  for  clean  air,  the 
large  coal  fired  power  plants  became  a  favor- 
ite target  of  the  environmentalist.  Many  coal 
fired  power  plants  converted  to  cheap  nat- 
ural gas  or  fuel  oil  rather  than  import  low 
sulfur  Western  coals  or  clean  up  their  stacks 
while  using  high  sulfur  Eastern  coaU. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  con- 
trols on  automobiles  have  increased  the  gas- 
oline consiunptlon  nearly  10  percent  by  low- 
ering the  efficiency  of  the  automobile  engine 
In  an  effort  to  control  air  pollution. 

If  all  of  these  actions  had  been  perpetrated 
by  a  group  pushing  the  relatively  clean  nu- 
clear power.  It  might  be  easier  to  under- 
sUnd.  Because  of  their  thermal  pollution  and 
radiation  risks,  nuclear  power  plants  have 
been  delayed  and  harassed  almost  as  much 
nuclear  devices  to  stimulate  natural  gas  pro- 
as new  oil  refineries.  Experiments  to  test 
nuclear  devices  to  stimulate  natural  gas 
production  In  western  Wyommg  have  been 
blocked  for  similar  reasons. 

Solar,  geothermal,  and  fusion  power  as 
significant  factors  in  the  national  energy 
supply  are  only  dreams  for  sometime  in  the 
far  distant  future.  The  solutions  for  today 
and  the  immediate  future  wUl  Involve  Wyo- 
ming's natural  gas,  crude  oil,  coal,  uranium 
and  shale  oil. 

The  Arab  nations,  by  their  oil  embargo 
only  pushed  us  into  a  hole  we  had  ah«ady 
dug  for  ourselves.  The  world,  and  particu- 
larly the  United  States,  cannot  afford  the 
unreasonable  demands  being  made  on  nat- 
ural gas  and  crude  oil  because  of  their  ready 
avaUablllty  and,  until  recently,  theh-  low 
prices.  Some  studies  have  esttaated  Wyo- 
nUng  coal  reserves  at  more  than  400  bOUon 
tons  of  coal.  The  energy  potential  of  this 
much  coal  exceeds  all  the  world's  known 
oU  reserve.  Long  term  prices  of  $lo  per 
barrel  for  crude  oil,  like  recent  Middle  East 
prices,  and  one  doUar  per  1,000  standard 
cubic  feet  for  natural  gas,  like  the  United 
States  has  recenUy  offered  the  Soviet  Union 
Instead  of  our  laac  would  benefit  Wyoming 
more  than  any  other  sUte  in  the  Union.  Such 
prices  would  not  only  triple  Wyoming's  tax 
Income  from  minerals,  but  they  would  stimu- 
late the  development  of  uranium,  coal  and 
shale  oU.  Perhaps  Wyomhig  coiOd  apply  for 
membership  in  the  Organteatlcm  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries.  Wjnmlng  does 
export  close  to  90%  <rf  the  oU  <we  produce. 
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THE  CONSUMER  ENERGY  ACT  OF 
1974 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Esnate  Commerce  Committee  has  been  at 
\\ork  for  several  months  on  a  major  legis- 
lative effort  to  restore  the  conditions  of 
a  free  market  to  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 
The  purpose  of  the  Consumer  Energy  Act 
of  1974  is  both  to  restore  competition  to 
the  industry  and  help  bring  supply  back 
into  balance  with  demand.  Until  then 
this  act  would  protect  the  economy  from 
energy  inflation  by  controlling  the  well- 
head prices  of  oil  and  gas  in  those  sectors 
of  the  energy  market  where  competition 
and  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  can- 
not do  the  job. 

The  act  is  now  being  marked  up  in  the 
Commerce  Committee.  If  we  do  not  pro- 
ceed on  such  a  moderate  path  as  this  act 
proposes,  an  indignant  pubUc  will  in  time 
insist  upon  drastic  steps  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  energy  at  reasonable 
costs.  Already  demands  are  heard  from 
many  quarters  that  the  oil  industry  be 
fully  regulated  or  nationalized. 

I  do  not  believe  that  either  is  the  ans- 
wer. But  the  need  for  action  is  manifest. 

The  cost  of  living  continues  to  go  up. 

The  wholesale  price  index  in  March 
rose  at  a  15.6-percent  annual  rate.  That 
means  more  energy-induced  inflation  is 
on  the  way. 

Rising  energy  prices  hit  our  economy  at 
every  stage  of  the  manufacturing  and 
marketing  process.  They  hit  essential 
public  services.  Schools  must  lay  off 
teachers  to  pay  the  energy  bill.  The 
prices  have  a  reverberating  impact — a 
multiplier  effect — that  buffets  our  na- 
tional economy  and  our  entire  system  un- 
mercifully. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  appalling 
inflation  is  the  cost  of  energy.  Wholesale 
fuel  costs  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  57 
percent  in  March.  The  cost  of  refined 
petroleum  products  was  up  146  percent 
over  a  year  earlier.  The  public  is  acutely 
conscious  of  energy  costs  at  the  gasoline 
pump,  but  not  yet  of  its  high  cost  in  the 
price  of  every  other  commodity  and  serv- 
ice. Energy  costs  account  for  30  percent 
of  the  cost  of  food;  17  percent  of  the  cost 
of  steel.  This  inflation  throughout  the 
economy  caused  largely  by  energy  costs 
and  certain  to  get  worse,  could  be  the 
source  of  social  unrest,  as  well  as  severe 
economic  distress. 

The  major  oil  companies  make  a  con- 
venient target.  But  we  must  acknowledge 
that  the  great  petroleum  companies  are 
not  alone  to  be  blamed.  They  exist  to 
serve  their  stockholders — not  necessarily 
the  national  interest.  If  they  act  in  a  way 
that  maximizes  profit  to  the  exclusion  of 
national  welfare,  they  are  simply  acting 
in  what  they  think  is  their  self  interest. 
We  should  not  be  surprised — nor  out- 
raged— but  well  aware  by  now  that  what 
is  good  for  Exxon  is  not  necessarily  good 
for  the  country. 

The  oil  companies  have  been  max- 
imizing their  profits.  The  price  of  gaso- 
line rose  12  to  15  cents  per  gallon  In 
1973;  the  industry  proposes  to  raise  It 
at  least  10  cents  In  1974.  The  price  of 
other  petroleum  products  is  increasing 
even  more  sharply. 


For  every  penny  the  price  of  a  gallon 
of  gasoline  Is  increased,  $1  billion  more 
flows  into  tile  coffers  of  the  oil  industry. 

At  this  rate,  revenues  gathered  by  the 
major  oil  companies  which  increased  by 
more  than  $24  billion  in  1973  will  in- 
crease at  an  even  higher  rate  in  1974. 

There  is  no  way  such  huge  amounts 
can  be  spent  on  new  exploration  and  de- 
velopment for  oil  and  gas.  And  if  the 
oil  companies  were  to  take  over  the  al- 
ternative sources  of  energy,  including 
coal,  shale,  nuclear,  and  the  more  eso- 
teric sources  of  energy  like  solar  and 
geothermal,  then  a  vertically  integrated 
industry  would  become  horizontally  in- 
tegrated also,  and  the  Nation  would  be 
even  more  exposed  to  its  mercies. 

When  adjustments  are  made  for  dif- 
ferent accounting  procedures,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  profitability  of  this  in- 
dustry was  among  the  highest  of  all  in- 
dustries even  before  it  toolr'advantage  of 
decreased  supply  to  increase  prices. 

The  major  oil  companies  are  con- 
cerned with  profits  as  we  might  expect 
of  any  "for  profit"  corporations. 

But  when  those  large  and  growing 
profits  have  such  enormous  impact  on 
the  public  interest,  to  whom  shall  the 
people  turn? 

The  answer  is  obvious:  to  those  who 
are  elected  to  represent  the  people  and 
guard  the  public  interest— the  President 
and  the  Congress.  When  the  first  quarter 
profits  of  the  major  oil  companies  are 
announced  in  another  week  or  so,  the 
people  will  look  to  the  Government  for 
relief. 

Yet,  President  Nixon  offers  no  relief, 
only  more  of  the  same— more  tax  breaks 
for  this  most  pampered  industry;  still 
higher  profits  for  the  industry;  more 
public  lands  to  plimder;  more  hcense  to 
pollute  the  air,  more  inflation,  more  un- 
employment— and  more  shortages.  The 
administration  and  the  major  oil  com- 
panies threaten,  Samsonlike,  to  bring 
down  the  American  economic  temple 
upon  our  heads. 

The  President  proposes  a  so-called 
excess  profits  tax  which  is  nothing 
more  than  an  excise  tax — another  tax  to 
be  levied  on  the  price  of  crude  oil.  an- 
other cost  to  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. He  vetoes  the  Emergency  Energy 
Act,  which  includes  12  of  his  17  vaunted 
energy  programs,  because  it  rolls  back 
prices,  reduces  excess  profits,  and  helps 
the  beleaguered  consumer.  And  then  he 
blames  the  Congress  for  Inaction. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  Presi- 
dent's prescription  is  higher  prices  for 
industry,  agriculture,  and  the  citizen— 
and  blame  for  the  Congress.  The  con- 
sumer— industrial,  agricultural,  and  in- 
dividual alike — and  the  Nation,  will  be 
left  literally  to  the  mercies  of  a  few  large 
international  corporations — unless  the 
Congress  suits. 

Just  how  vulnerable  we  are  to  the 
whims  and  vagaries  of  the  heavily  con- 
centrated and  interconnected  major  oil 
companies  has  become  obvious  in  recent 
months. 

Major  oil  companies  have  refused  to 
import  crude  ofl  to  the  United  States, 
because  a  Federal  program  required 
them  to  share  a  small  percentage  of  their 


oil  with  smaller  refiners.  They  cut  off 
suppUes  to  the  United  States  at  the 
height  of  the  gasoline  shortage  in  order 
to  sell  oil  for  larger  profits  abroad.  Tliese 
are  the  same  multinational  oil  companies 
whose  profits  in  1973  increased  upward 
of  56  percent  as  a  result  of  the  shortage 
they  helped  create.  They  sell  crude  oil 
abroad,  then  operate  their  refineries  in 
the  United  States  at  76  percent  of  ca- 
pacity, and  claim  they  have  instilBcient 
product  to  supply  our  needs.  They  spend 
large  sums  to  advertise  their  virtue — 
and  cut  off  fuel  to  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
during  the  recent  Middle  East  conflict. 
They  have  built  refineries  and  pro- 
duction facilities  abroad  and  left  the 
United  States  without  sufficient  domestic 
production  and  refining  capacity.  As 
early  as  1928.  it  appears  the  major  oil 
companies  were  conspiring  to  control 
supply  and  set  artifically  high  prices  for 
crude  oil  in  international  commerce.  As 
foreign  crude  prices  go  up  their  profits 
on  foreign  operatitMis  go  up — and  so  they 
cannot  be  depended  on  to  negotiate  with 
the  governments  of  the  oil  rich  nations 
for  lower  prices.  They  cut  off  supplies  to 
independent  refiners  and  marketers, 
eliminating  the  little  remaining  competi- 
tion in  the  domestic  oil  industry. 

They  act  from  ignorance  or  under 
duress  from  foreign  governments.  They 
are  not  purposely  malicious.  Their  mo- 
tive is  profit,  and  nothing  is  wrong  with 
that.  But  their  motive  is  irrelevant.  For 
whatever  reasons,  these  companies  can 
decrease  supplies  at  will  and  drive  up 
prices.  They  can  and  do  withhold  vitel 
natural  gas  productiMi  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  in  anticipation  of  the  higher 
prices  promised  by  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. They  have  it  within  their  power 
to  use  energy  shortages,  real  or  con- 
trived, to  drive  up  prices  with  disastrous 
consequences  for  the  entire  economy. 

The  price  of  oil  is  determined  with 
httle  regard  to  production  costs  and  with 
little  impact  from  competition.  The  price 
of  foreign  crude  oil  is  established  by  the 
governments  of  foreign  oU-producing 
nations.  The  Nation  is  already  depend- 
ent for  over  one-third  of  its  oil  on  for- 
eign crude.  The  price  of  domestic  oil  is 
established  by  the  20  oil  companies  which 
control  almost  74  percent  of  the  Nation's 
domestic  oil  production  and  86  percent 
of  the  Nation's  refinery  capacity.  The 
20  largest  natural  gas  companies,  the 
same  companies  for  the  most  part,  con- 
trol over  70  percent  of  the  gas  sales  to 
interstate  pipelines.  These  companies 
which  dominate  the  production  of  oil 
and  gas  also  control  the  pipelines  and 
marketing  of  oil. 

From  Iran  to  the  local  gas  pump  oom- 
{jetition  does  not  operate  in  the  petro- 
leum industry  to  determine  the  price  or 
the  allocation  of  scarce  energy  suppUes. 
Since  energy  is  essential  and  the  demand 
for  it,  therefore,  relatively  inelastic,  for- 
eign governments  and  a  few  vertically 
integrated  and  interrelated  corporations 
can  take  advantage  of  shortages,  which 
they  have  the  power  to  create,  to  drive 
up  prices  at  every  stage  in  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  processes. 

If  the  eno-gy  crisis  makes  anything 
clear  at  this  point,  it  is  simply  that  these 
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companies,  acting  as  they  do  through 
Joint  ventures,  Interlocking  directorates, 
and  exchange  agreements,  can  at  will 
decrease  production  of  essential  oil  and 
gas  supplies  to  create  larger  prc^ts  for 
themselves  and  severe  inflation  for 
everyone  else.  The  eight  largest  have 
now  been  charged  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  after  an  exhaustive  study, 
with  monopolistic  practices. 

To  offer  the  people  no  better  hope  than 
high  prices  and  more  high  prices  along 
with  belated  and  mismanaged  allocation 
programs — while  the  major  oil  com- 
panies grow  fatter — offends  our  sense  of 
justice.  And  the  high  prices  cannot  be 
Justified  as  a  price  for  free  enterprise — 
because  there  is  little  free  enterprise  in 
this  largest  and  most  basic  industry.  In- 
deed, the  higher  prices  and  profits  for 
the  majors  will  make  it  easier  for  these 
companies  to  take  over,  or  drive  out,  the 
remaining  independents  at  every  level. 

A  government  policy  of  consumer 
gouging  is  a  presci-iption  for  economic 
disaster  and  poUtical  instability. 

The  Consimier  Energy  Act  of  1974  is 
a  workable  alternative  to  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's policy:  A  consumer 
energy  program  that  offers  immediate 
reUef  for  the  Nation's  consumers  and  a 
rebirth  of  competition  in  the  Nation's 
oil  and  gas  industry.  It  is  a  comprehen- 
sive, practical  program  fair  to  both  the 
pubUc  and  the  oil  industry. 

The  Consimier  Energy  Act  of  1974 
aims  to  revitalize  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem by  strengthening  the  market  posi- 
tion of  thousands  of  small,  independent 
oil  and  gas  producers.  The  act  would  re- 
move price  controls  from  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Nation's  producers,  while 
providing  the  reformed  and  simplified 
regiilation  that  is  needed  to  protect  the 
consmner  from  the  20  major  oil  and  gas 
companies  which  now  dominate  every 
segment  of  the  petroleum  industry — pro- 
duction, refining,  the  pipelines,  and  dis- 
tribution. 

The  act  will  more  fairly  distribute  the 
burdens  of  the  energy  crisis;  infuse  vital- 
ity and  competition  into  the  oil  indus- 
try; and  develop,  for  the  future,  increas- 
ing energy  suppUes  at  reasonable  prices. 
It  offers  the  kind  of  action  the  American 
people  want. 

Senator  Magnttson,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  and  I  are 
chief  sponsors  of  the  bill.  More  than  20 
other  Senators  have  already  expressed 
their  support  for  this  approach. 

First,  we  propose  an  immediate  roll- 
back of  petroleum  prices  for  the  major 
oil  companies. 

On  December  19,  the  Cost  of  Living 
Coimcil  permitted  the  price  of  old  flow- 
ing oil  to  rise  from  $4.25  to  $5.25  per 
barrel — a  $3  bilUon  per  year  Christmas 
present  to  the  oil  industry.  Even  before 
that,  the  adminstration  had  removed  all 
price  controls  on  so-called  new  oil al- 
lowing an  increase  in  new  oil  prices  from 
$3.40  to  more  than  $10  per  barrel  in  less 
than  a  year. 

The  justification  given  for  such  price 
increase  was  the  need  to  increase  sup- 
plies. Yet.  it  is  the  Nation's  smaller  in- 
dependent producers  who  account  for 
approximately  75  percent  of  all  the  ex- 
ploratory drilling  for  new  gas  and  oil. 
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It  is  the  independent  producers  who  are 
most  likely  to  use  the  capital  from  price 
increases  to  reinvest  iq  further  new 
driUing. 

In  the  hands  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies, such  price  increases  are  uncon- 
scionable and  unjustified.  The  massive 
influx  of  dollars  into  the  treasuries  of  the 
majors  is  already  far  beyond  their  ability 
to  invest  in  expanded  expioration. 

We  propose,  therefore,  a  rollback  in 
the  price  of  all  domestic  crude  oil  pro- 
duced by  major  oil  companies  to  Decem- 
ber 1  price  levels.  At  these  levels  new  oil 
produced  by  the  top  20  majors  would 
sell  for  approximately  $7  per  barrel,  and 
old  oil  at  $4.25  per  barrel. 

This  action  will  leave  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Nation's  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducers— the  independents— free  to  com- 
pete with  each  other  and  grow  stronger 
as  the  major  force  in  the  marketplace 
for  increasing  supply,  while  reducing  the 
majors'  excess  profits. 

Second,  we  propose  regulatory  reforms 
which  will  revive  competition  in  the  en- 
ergy marketplace — and,  while  reviving 
competition,  protect  the  consumer  from 
price-gouging. 

Consider  natural  gas.  Only  1 » 2  percent 
of  the  Nation's  4,700  producers  account 
for  85  percent  of  the  Nation's  natural  gas 
supply.  We  propose  to  remove  Federal 
Power  Commission  wellhead  price  con- 
trols from  the  small  producers  who  com- 
pete and  deserve  a  price  incentive,  be- 
cause they  conduct  most  of  the  Nation's 
exploratory  drilling. 

Meanwhile,  we  propose  to  continue  reg- 
ulation of  the  major  oil  company  pro- 
ducers and  streamline  the  Federal  Power 
Commission's  regulatory  procedures  to 
eUminate  "regiUatory  lag." 

Wellhead  price  controls  are  also  needed 
to  protect  the  consumer  ttx>m  the  same 
major  companies  in  the  oil  sector  of  the 
industry.  The  FPC  is  therefore  given  au- 
thority—to establish  wellhead  oil  prices 
which  will  assure  these  20  major  oil  com- 
panies recover  their  costs  and  a  reason- 
able return.  The  bill  would  provide  a 
finely  tuned  regulatory  scheme  appli- 
cable only  to  those  large  corporations 
whose  anticompetitive  position  requires 
such  controls. 

There  are  over  10,000  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducers in  the  Nation.  Yet  the  top  20 

a  mere  0.2  percent  of  all  the  producers 

control  over  74  percent  of  all  the  Nation's 
oil  and  gas  production.  By  deregiUating 
the  other  9.980  producers,  their  relatively 
small  market  share  will  increase,  com- 
petition will  be  encouraged,  the  20  largest 
oil  companies  will  be  guaranteed  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  return,  the  consimier  will 
be  protected  against  the  ravages  of  un- 
controlled energy  inflation. 

Since  oil  and  gas  are  substitutable  fuels 
and  often  produced  in  association  with 
each  other  and  by  the  same  companies, 
the  same  regulating  agency  would  apply 
the  same  procedures  to  both.  Regulation 
would  be  harmonized  and  centralized  in 
one  independent  agency. 

To  avoid  diversions  of  oil  and  gas  from 
the  interstate  to  the  intrastate  markets, 
the  controls  would  apply  in  both.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  is  artificial; 
the  energy  shortage  is  national— but 
supplies  are  regional.  A  national  regu- 


lation of  prices  charged  by  major  com- 
panies, all  of  them  in  nation&l  commerce, 
is  essential. 

These  price  controls  would  replace  the 
rollback  mentioned  earlier.  They  guar- 
antee the  major  corpora tio«is  a  reason- 
able rate  of  return;  they  protect  the 
consumer  against  price  extortion — and 
help  create  a  free  enterprfce  system  in 
the  oil  and  gas  industry. 

Third,  we  propose  a  Federal  Oil  and 
Gas  Corporation — a  TVA  for  energy — 
a  supplier  that  could  hold  down  prices; 
increase  competition;  inventory  the 
Nation's  public  oil  and  gas  resources; 
and  deal  with  other  producing  nations 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  time  to  create  a  national  enter- 
prise whose  only  concern  is  not  profit, 
but  the  national  interest.  And  it  is  time 
to  develop  pubUc  oil  and  gas  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  public 
domain  contains  50  to  75  percent  of  all 
the  Nation's  oil  and  gas  resources. 

The  people  own  these  rasources;  yet 
the  Government  knows  very  little  about 
their  location  or  extent.  It  lefises  national 
forests  to  oil  compsuiles  for  50  cents  an 
acre  and  for  10-year  lease  terms  with- 
out any  idea  of  what  it  is  giving  away  or 
whether  the  environmental  price  is  worth 
paying.  One  naval  petroleum  reserve  ap- 
pears to  contain  at  least  30  billion  barrels 
of  recoverable  oil.  At  $10  a  barrel  the 
stakes  are  not  inconsiderable.  The  Fed- 
eral Oil  and  Gas  Corporation  would  be 
able  to  inventory  these  bountiful  public 
resources,  and  determine  their  value  be- 
fore they  are  exploited  by  the  major  oil 
companies. 

Through  its  oil  and  gas  production 
from  Federal  lands,  the  corporation 
could  provide  additional  fuel  supplies  to 
independent  refiners  and  independent 
marketers  who,  once  again,  could  com- 
pete with  the  major  oil  companies.  It 
would  develop  and  produce  oil  and  gas 
from  the  public  domain  by  methods  that 
are  environmentally  sound  and  maintain 
strategic  reserves.  Never  again  would  the 
Nation's  oil  and  gas  supply  be  determin- 
ed by  a  handful  of  multinational  corpor- 
ation vulnerable  to  the  pnessures  and 
policies  of  foreign  governments.  Its  prof- 
its would  go  to  the  Treasury.  Its  existence 
as  an  assured  supplier  of  crude  oil  would 
probably  stimulate  the  conetruction  of 
needed  refineries,  and  if  they  were  not 
constructed,  it  could  construct  refineries 
itself  and  supply  independent  marketers 
v/ith  refined  products. 

This  corporation  would  stipiulate  com- 
petition in  the  oU  industry— in  its  pro- 
duction, refining,  and  mai<keting  seg- 
ments. It  would  offer  the  public  a  reliable 
yardstick  on  production  costs.  It  would 
give  us  a  way  of  checking,  through  actual 
experience,  the  efficiency  and  pricing  per- 
formance of  the  private  oil  companies. 

And  it  would  represent  the  Govern- 
ment in  direct  negotiations  with  foreign 
producing  countries  for  foreign  produc- 
tion facilities  and  for  the  purchase  of 
crude  oil. 

No  other  advanced  nation  leaves  itself 
to  the  mercies  of  multinational  oil  com- 
panies as  does  ours;  most  already  have 
oil  companies  owned  wholly  or  in  part  by 
the  Government.  Most  of  these  com- 
panies are  highly  efficient. 
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Fourth,  we  propose  a  system  of  fair 
access  to  petroleum  pipelines  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  petroleum  industry. 

At  present,  petroleum  pipelines  are  the 
private  preserve  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
owned  by  a  few  of  the  largest  majors. 
Yet  they  are  the  lifelines  upon  which  in- 
dependent producers,  refiners,  and  mar- 
keters, in  fact  the  Nation,  aU  depend. 

We  propose  to  make  the  oil  companies 
common  carriers  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name.  Only  thus  can  all  shippers  and  re- 
ceivers obtain  fair  access  to  the  pipeline 
network. 

Fifth,  we  propose  that  Federal  lands 
be  leased  to  oil  companies  under  a  new 
system  of  royalty  bidding  that  requires 
development  of  the  leases  or  their  for- 
feiture. 

In  the  past,  valuable  Federal  oil,  and 
now  oil  shale,  leases  have  been  won  by 
"bonus  bidding."  This  system  requires  an 
enormous  capital  outlay  by  the  bidder — 
so  large  that  even  most  major  oil  com- 
panies band  together  in  joint  ventures. 
This  old  bidding  system  raises  a  price 
barrier  that  only  the  major  oil  com- 
panies have  been  able  to  cross  success- 
fully. And  when  the  leases  are  acquired, 
they  frequently  are  held  with  nominal 
production  or  cash  payments.  They  are 
not  developed  expeditiously  and  pro- 
duced. Almost  one-third  of  the  commer- 
cial natural  gas  wells  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  are  shut  in  now.  Apparently  the 
oil  companies  are  in  many  cases  waiting 
for  the  higher  prices  promised  by  the 
Nixon  administration. 

Under  the  royalty  system  bidders 
would  offer  to  the  Government  a  share 
of  the  oil  recovered — or  a  combination  of 
cash  and  oil.  The  royalty  to  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  paid — in  part  at  least — 
out  of  future  production.  Development 
and  production  would  be  required. 

By  moving  toward  such  a  system,  we 
can  open  up  the  rich  Federal  domain  to 
the  independent  oil  company,  increase 
production  and  over  time  the  income  of 
the  Federal  Government,  too. 

Sixth,  we  propose,  on  behalf  of  the 
small  gasoline  dealer  who  must  deal  with 
the  major  oil  companies,  a  major  reform 
of  the  franchise  system. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  Nation  s 
independent  gasoline  dealers  have  in- 
vested their  time  and  money  in  gaso- 
line stations  which  sell  oil  products  at 
either  branded  stations  leased  from  ma- 
jor oil  companies  or  independently 
owned  stations  often  unbranded. 

This  bill  protects  station  operators — 
both  branded  and  unbranded — from  the 
massive  economic  power  of  the  major  oil 
companies,  the  power  to  give  and  the 
power  to  take  away.  It  protects  the  small 
gasoUne  dealer  by  forbidding  sudden, 
arbitrary  termination  of  his  lease  or 
franchise. 

Seventh,  we  propose  reform  of  the 
current  energy-wasting  rate  structure 
for  natural  gas  and  other  forms  of 
energy. 

In  the  past,  when  we  imagined  our 
supplies  of  energy  to  be  limitless,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  other 
agencies  adopted  rate  structures  that  en- 
couraged waste.  As  consumption  went 


up,  utiUties  charged  less  for  each  unit  of 
energy  used. 

The  time  has  come  to  reverse  priori- 
ties. We  propose  graduated  rate  in- 
creases for  increased  consumption  to  en- 
courage conservation  rather  than  waste 
and  lower  rates  for  residential  users  than 
industrial  users. 

Eighth,  we  propose  a  full  and  honest 
accounting  from  the  Nation's  petroleum 
companies. 

If  we  are  to  restore  the  Nation's  faith 
in  a  workably  competitive  energy  indus- 
tiy  and  make  policy  wisely,  then  we  must 
have  the  facts — facts  about  supplies  and 
reserves;  facts  about  the  major  oil  com- 
panies' financial  condition;  facts  about 
exports  and  imports;  facts  about  actual 
production  costs.  All  these  facts  should 
be  gathered  in  a  timely  manner  and 
made  public.  Our  bill  requires  collection 
of  this  information  and  public  disclosure. 

The  energy  crisis  is  not  a  crisis  of  na- 
ture ;  there  is  abundant  petroleum  in  the 
earth  and  under  the  sea  for  near  term 
requirements.  It  is  a  crisis  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  political  machinery.  The  crisis 
began  with  failures  and  misuses  of  that 
machinery — and  we  can  find  solutions 
only  by  changing  and  improving  that 
machinery. 

This  legi.slation  is  a  start  toward  mak- 
ing those  necessary  changes.  More  needs 
to  be  done.  The  Nation  must  have  an 
energy  ethic  which  emphasizes  the  con- 
servation of  energy.  It  must  develop  al- 
ternative sources  of  energy.  This  legis- 
lation is  a  beginning — and  a  proposal  for 
action  and  relief  now. 

If  we  fail  to  act.  the  entire  cost  of 
tlie  energy  crisis  will  fall  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people;  and  that  cost  could  be  writ- 
ten in  lurid  letters  of  economic  and 
political  collapse. 

The  energy  crisis,  and  the  public  frus- 
tration and  outrage  it  has  produced,  are 
a  kind  of  handwriting  on  the  wall.  The 
message  is  this:  If  this  country  continues 
to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  one  large,  con- 
centrated, interconnected  and  unac- 
countable industry,  public  patience  will 
run  out — and  that  industry  may  some- 
day be  totally  regulated,  broken  up,  or 
even  nationalized.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
that  happen.  I  want  to  see  the  free  en- 
terprise system  lifreserved  and  encour- 
aged. I  want  to  see  it  work.  And  I  be- 
lieve most  of  the  American  people  still 
feel  the  same  way. 


A  DEAD  END  BUDGET  FOR  'SESAME 
STREET"? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  two 
excellent  children's  television  programs, 
"Sesame  Street"  and  "The  Electric  Com- 
pany," face  the  threat  of  being  termi- 
nated. The  Children's  Television  work- 
shop, a  nonprofit  organization  which 
produces  both  programs,  has  suffered 
severe  budget  cuts  which  place  these  two 
fine  programs  on  a  much  less  secure 
financial  footing  than  in  prior  years. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  reduced 
the  workshop's  grant  from  $6  milUon 
in  fiscal  1973  to  $3  million  in  fiscal  1974. 
In  additlcwi,  the  Ford  Foundation  has  re- 
duced its  financial  support  to  the  work- 
shop. 


These  cutbacks  have  left  the  Chil- 
dren's Television  Workshop  with  a 
budget  deficit  and  a  decimated  staff.  Tlie 
initial  effects  of  the  cutback  were  the 
elimination  of  36  staff  positions,  a  great 
reduction  in  experimentation  and  crea- 
tivity for  these  shows,  and  a  curtailment 
of  research  in  such  areas  as  animated 
and  live  action  films. 

Information  obtained  from  the  Chil- 
dieus  Television  Workshop  indicates 
tliat  it  had  anticipated  a  gradual  with- 
drawal of  funds  from  Government  and 
fomidations  as  it  grev.-  more  self-suffi- 
cient. But  the  termination  of  funds  from 
the  Office  of  Education  was  far  from 
eradual.  and  has  done  great  damage. 

The  cutbacks  aheady  made  by  the 
workshop  will  reduce  expenditure  by 
about  $2  million,  leaving  a  budget  of  only 
$10.2  million. 

That  $10.2  milUon  budget  is  to  be 
met  by  the  $3  million  grant  from  the 
Office  of  Education,  $5  million  from  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Corp.,  and  $1.7  mil- 
lion from  product  pojalties,  overse?s 
broadcasting  rights  artd^how  rovalties — 
leaving  a  deficit  of  $500,000.  And  the 
Program  Corp.  of  the  PBC  may  furnish 
only  $4  ml'lion  instead  of  the  $5  million 
requected,  leaving  a  $1.5  million  deficit. 

In  terms  of  the  total  Federal  budget, 
the  $3  miUion  cutback  in  the  Office  of 
Education  funding  is  almost  unnotice- 
able.  However,  it  is  so  very  important 
to  the  future  of  programs  like  Sesame 
Street  and  the  Electric  Company.  And  it 
is  typical  of  the  nearsightedness  that 
has  been  chronic  in  many  of  the  agencies 
since  this  administration  took  office. 
The  education  and  well-being  of  our 
children  should  be  one  of  the  top  priori- 
ties for  those  of  us  in  Government. 

Sesame  Street  and  The  Electric  Com- 
pany are  instilling  a  love  of  learning 
and  of  people  in  preschool  children,  some 
of  whom  would  never  have  received  it 
otherwise.  We  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
these  efforts. 

Sesame  Street  and  The  Electric  Com- 
pany were  rated  No.  1  and  2,  respectively, 
in  a  recent  poll  of  pubUc  television 
broadcasters  taken  by  the  Program  Co- 
operative. They  finished  with  ratings  of 
4.8  and  4.7.  respectively,  on  a  5-point 
scale  in  the  category  of  children's 
programing. 

So  the  children  feel  these  programs  are 
good,  the  broadcasters  feel  they  are  good, 
and  the  parents  I  have  heard  from  feel 
they  are  fine  influences  for  learning 
upon  their  youngsters.  We  should  not 
deprive  the  children  of  this  country  of 
the  joys  of  singing  their  ABC's  or  of 
learning  to  count  from  "Big  Bird."  I 
urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
restoration  of  the  budget  cuts  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  the  Children's 
Televi-sion  Workshop. 


PENSION     REFORM:     A     CONGRES- 
SIONAL FAILURE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  dis- 
tiguished  colleagues,  am  editorial  written 
by  one  of  this  country's  leading  authori- 
ties on  the  private  pension  system.  Dr. 
Merton  C.  B|mstein.  His  brilliant  analj'- 
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sis  of  the  two  pension  bills  passed  in  the 
House  and  Soiate  respectively,  concludes 
that  these  so-called  "reform"  bills  are  a 
sham.  This  legislation,  in  Dr.  Bernstein's 
words,  is  an  "Insult  added,  to  injury"  to 
the  working  men  and  women  of  America 
who  have  found  through  tragic  experi- 
ence that  a  hard-earned  pension  is  in 
the  overhelming  majority  of  cases,  a 
broken  promise  at  the  time  of  retirement. 
Almost  all  of  the  issues  and  provisions 
Dr.  Bernstein  attacks  in  these  bills  as  too 
weak  or  InefTective.  would  have  been  cor- 
rected if  my  legislation  on  pension  re- 
form had  been  adopted  by  this  Chamber. 
Here  is  a  summary  of  why  my  proposals 
were. 

1.  FKMSION  BENEfTTS 

Pull  benefits  upon  retirement  after  5 
years  with  the  same  employer;  the  Sen- 
ate bill  provides  100  percent  of  the  pen- 
sion after  15  years  with  the  same  firm, 
50  percent  after  10  years,  and  25  percent 
after  5  years. 

3.    HUKVIVOR'S    BENEFITS 

Widows  would  receive  50  percent  of 
husband's  full  benefit;  the  Senate  bill 
permits  a  widow  to  receive  a  benefit  only 
if  her  husband  had  elected  to  receive  a 
smaller  pension  pajonent  during  his  life- 
time. In  that  case,  her  payment  would 
be  half  of  her  husband's  reduced  pension. 

3.     CSEDrr    FOB    PABT-TIUE    AND     OCCASIONAL 
WORK 

All  periods  of  employment  would  count 
toward  eligibility  for  a  pension.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  requires  5  years  of  full-time  un- 
interrupted service  with  one  employer  to 
qualify  for  only  25  percent  of  the  pen- 
sion. 

4.  CKIEVANCES 

A  simple,  Inexpensive  administrative 
procedure  would  have  been  established  to 
protect  employees  from  improper  dis- 
charge by  firms  attempting  to  avoid  their 
pension  obligation;  the  Senate  bill  re- 
quires a  worker  who,  for  example,  was 
discharged  2  months  short  of  qualifying 
for  25  percent  of  his  pension,  to  bear  all 
costs  in  pursuing  his  grievance  through 
the  courts. 

S.  POSTABIUTT 

The  establishment  of  a  national  pen- 
sion system  allowing  full  transfer  of  pen- 
sion benefits  when  an  employee  changes 
jobs;  the  Senate  measure  leaves  the 
question  of  credit  for  past  employment 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  employers, 
a.  orsuaAifCK  or  pension  funds 

Retired  workers  would  receive  ^  pen- 
sion equal  to  80  percent  of  their  liighest 
average  wage  over  5  years  should  an  em- 
ployer go  out  of  biisiness  or  $500  per 
month,  whichever  is  less;  the  Senate  bill 
provides  insurance  up  to  only  50  percent 
of  the  worker's  highest  wage  over  5  years. 

If  Congress  is  going  to  improve  its  im- 
age with  the  public,  it  is  going  to  have 
to  pass  better  people-oriented  penstenr 
legislation.  ' 

The  unsettling  reality  of  these  non- 
reform  bills  Is  that  another  chance  at 
effective  and  meaningful  pension  reform 
probably  will  not  come  along  for  at  least 
another  decade.  In  the  meantime,  the 
suffering  wUl  continue,  the  complaints 
will  craitine  to  mount,  and  the  UJB.  Con- 
gress will  continue  to  bear  the  respon- 
sU>illty. 


April  8,  1974 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  nnanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  "Pension  Reform: 
Insult  Added  to  Injury,"  by  Prof.  Merton 
C.  Bernstein,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pension  Reform:  Insult  Added  to  Injurt 
(By  Merton  C.  Bernstein) 

Reforms  that  don't  reform  much  are  an 
all  too  familiar  phenomenoin  in  Washington, 
and  we  are  about  to  be  favored  with  a  classic 
addition  to  the  breed. 

The  latest  non-reforms  lire  contained  in 
Senate  and  House  bills  supposedly  designed 
to  CMTect  flaws  In  private  pension  plans. 
There  has  been  considerable  clamor  about 
such  plans  since  It  was  disclosed  In  1971  that 
the  vast  majOTlty  of  penalon-plan  partici- 
pants never  received  any  pensions  from  them. 
Here  was  a  problem  that  clearly  needed  fixing, 
with  the  public  assuming  reform  pressure 
would  come  from  the  labor  movement. 

Unfortunately,  though,  tbe  necessary  labor 
backing  for  significant  reform  never  ma- 
terialized. On  the  contrary,  big  labor  gen- 
erally has  supported  some  of  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  the  House  and  Senate  bills,  evidently 
finding  It  in  Its  interest  to  Join  with  big 
business  In  restricting  worker  protection. 
Former  employees,  after  all,  are  also  former 
union  members,  and  penslotks  usually  are  the 
most  expensive  fringe  benefit  to  be  negoti- 
ated. To  win  sizable  wage  boosts  for  current 
members  as  well  as  pensions  that  actually 
provide  pensions  at  all.  let  alone  respectable 
benefits,  labor  apparently  it  willing  to  limit 
eligibility  to  a  minority  of  workers. 

The  upshot  Is  that,  barring  a  last-minute 
switch  in  the  conference  committee,  the 
measure  that  emerges  will  be  weak  and  mis- 
leading, and  another  chance  at  effective 
reform  probably  won't  come  for  at  least  a 
decade. 

LEAVING    EMPTY    HANDED 

The  central  problem  witn  private  pension 
plans  lies  In  their  vesting  provisions,  which 
give  workers  leaving  a  plan  before  retirement 
age  a  claim  to  pension  benefits  later  when 
they  do  retire.  Not  that  most  plains  lack  vest- 
ing rights;  in  fact,  three-quarters  of  all  par- 
ticipants are  In  plans  that  confer  vesting 
after  10  or  15  years  of  service.  The  catch  is 
that  most  people  separating  from  plans  can- 
not meet  the  10-  or  15-year  requirement. 

This  became  clear  In  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee's  1971  study  of  1,500  plans  that 
had  6.9  million  participants  between  1950 
and  1969.  Committee  sampUng  showed  that 
of  the  5.2  million  workers  who  had  departed 
from  the  plans  in  those  yesrs,  a  mere  3  per 
cent  actually  abtalned  any  benefits,  and 
only  1  per  cent  achieved  vested  rights. 

The  tale  was  dismal  for  both  the  10-year 
and  15-year  vesting  plans.  The  committee 
found  that  of  those  leaving  plans  with  15- 
year  vesting,  92  per  cent  went  empty-handed. 
Of  those  separated  from  plans  with  10-year 
vesting — the  most  liberal  la  common  use — 
73  per  cent  went  without  a  dime.  All  this  is 
in  addition  to  other  national  data  showing 
that  a  large  portion  of  suoih  separations  Is 
Involuntary. 

The  main  task,  then,  was  to  strengthen 
vesting  rights — perhaps  starting,  as  some 
suggested,  with  50  per  cent  vesting  after  five 
years  of  credited  service  and  going  to  100 
per  cent  vesting  after  10  years — and  to  ef- 
fectively prevent  any  firings  by  bosses  seek- 
ing to  exclude  workers  from  pension  eligi- 
bility. 

But  the  vesting  provisions  of  the  Senate 
and  House  bills  do  little  to  change  the  cur- 
rent flaws.  In  fact,  estimates  done  for  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee  shew  that  the  sev- 
eral formulas  would  hardly  Increase  pension 
plan  costs  at  all  for  thole  with  10-year 
vesting  and  only  by  minuscule  amounts  for 
those  with  10-year  vesting  ot  with  no  vesting 


at  all.  The  simple  reason  is  thjit  the  formulas 
would  not  give  substantial  additional  pro- 
tection to  the  great  mass  of  workers  separat- 
ing from  plans;  where  they  might  salvage 
some  benefits,  they  would  be  minute. 

THE    SENATE   BIUL 

The  Senate  non-reform  bill,  for  example, 
was  passed  last  September  by  a  unanimous 
93  to  0  vote,  which  suggests  how  Innocuous 
It  is.  On  the  crucial  point  of  vesting,  it  would 
exclude  all  years  of  work  before  age  25,  des- 
pite the  fact  that  the  overwhelming  bulk 
of  blue -collar  and  gray-collar  workers  and 
many  white-collar  workers  take  full-time 
jobs  when  they  are  16,  17  and  18. 

After  five  years  of  credited  service  are 
achieved  by  age  30  (which  tneans  perhaps 
12  to  14  years  of  actual  work  for  a  semi- 
skilled factory  worker),  the  employee  would 
be  vested  for  26  per  cent  of  a  normal  bene- 
fit. For  each  subsequent  year  an  additional 
5  per  cent  would  vest,  reaching  60  per  cent 
after  10  years  of  credited  work,  and  then 
by  10  per  cent  annual  additions  culminating 
m  100  per  cent  after  16  years  of  credited 
service. 

To  some,  this  25  per  cent  vesting  after  five 
credited  years  might  seem  like  a  reasonable 
step  in  the  right  direction.  But  it  actually 
means  paltry  benefits. 

An  October,  1973,  survey  by  the  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs  showed  that  most  existing 
blue-collar  pension  plans  pay  a  benefit  of 
$4  to  $6  a  month  for  each  yfear  of  credited 
service.  This  means  a  full  benefit  for  an  em- 
ployee with  five  credited  years  under  a  (6 
plans  would  pay  $30  a  month.  Under  the 
Senate  25  per  cent  formula,  only  $7.50  a 
month  would  be  salvaged,  for  a  grand  total 
of  $90  a  year — payable  mahy  years  after 
separation  and  after  erosion  by  Inflation. 

A  white-collar  worker  wltU  a  $10,000  job 
would  do  little  better.  The  BNA  survey  found 
that  their  plans  pay  1  to  2  per  cent  of  final 
average  salary  for  a  year  ot  service.  So  a 
typical  plan  for  a  $10,000  worker,  at  1^^  per 
cent,  ordinarily  would  yield  $f760  a  year;  the 
Senate,  26  per  cent  formula  salvages  $187.50 
of  this. 

Theoretically,  separated  employees  could 
obtain  several  such  beneflts  In  a  working 
Itfetlme.  But  government  studies  show  that 
the  bulk  of  those  losing  pension-covered  jobs 
obtain  other  positions,  if  any,  that  provide 
thin  or  no  fringes.  A  joint  Treasury-Labor  de- 
partment report  last  fall  confirmed  this: 
"Only  half  of  the  men  aged  SO  or  older  who 
were  employed  10  or  more  years  were  vested." 
In  addition,  substantial  numbers  of  older 
workers  had  under  10  years  of  service  In  their 
Jobs.  Once  a  person  loses  a  job,  he  or  she  Is 
vulnerable  to  layoff  due  to  lonr  seniority. 

But,  the  claim  la  made,  at  least  long-term 
employees  would  receive  the  protection  of 
vesting.  As  noted,  substantial  service  can  be 
excluded.  Moreover,  the  Senate  vesting  pro- 
visions would  not  take  effect  for  anyone  un- 
til 1976,  adding  almost  two  years  to  the  serv- 
ice required.  For  collectively  bargained  plans, 
the  provisions  wouldn't  begin  until  1981  or 
when  the  pension  plan  in  effeot  at  enactment 
expires.  This  would  add  two  to  seven  years 
to  the  vesting  requirements  tar  many.  In  the 
auto  Industry,  for  example,  the  current  col- 
lective agreement  expires  In  1976 — but  the 
pension  agreement  runs  until  1979. 

The  Senate  bill,  like  the  Bouse  version, 
prohibits  discharge  to  prevent  the  achieve- 
ment of  pension  eligibility,  a  protection  of 
particular  Importance  to  non-union  work- 
ers. But  the  provision  seems  to  put  the  bur- 
den upon  the  employee  to  prove  that  the 
motivation  (a  near  impossibility  except  in 
the  most  blatant  cases),  and  neither  bill 
provides  a  rapid  and  Inexpensive  procedure 
to  enforce  what  dubious  rights  are  given. 

If  the  Senate  bill  Is  weak,  tlie  House  meas- 
ure is  weaker. 

The  House  bill  requires  one  of  these  vesting 
formulas,  but  the  choice  Is  left  to  employers 
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and  unions,  if  any  Is  in  the  picture.  They  can 
pick  the  Senate  formula,  straight  10-year 
vesting  (under  which  73  per  cent  of  those 
separated  left  without  a  penny,  it  wUl  be 
recalled) .  or  the  "rule  of  45."  This  rule  would 
confer  50  per  cent  vesting  when  age  and  cred- 
ited services  total  45,  with  at  least  five  years 
of  credited  service  required. 

It  is  only  natural  that  employers  would 
choose  the  least  expensive,  and  thus  least 
protective,  plan.  Experience  shows,  too,  that 
unions  often  go  along  with  companies  on 
this,  concentrating  their  efforts  Instead  of 
wage  increases  or  higher  pension  benefits  for 
a  lucky  few. 

The  Senate  Committee  did  not  price  these 
alternatives,  but  its  actuary  did  make  esti- 
mates for  slightly  more  liberal  and  restrictive 
versions.  These  show  that  their  estimated 
added  costs  would  be  slight.  Moreover,  by 
winnowing  out  older^orkers,  the  "rule  of 
45"  could  be  made  meaningless  for  many  in 
the  absence  of  protection  against  discharge 
without  cause.  Hence  a  net  gain  for  vesting 
would  be  slight  to  non-existent,  while  the 
already  difficult  employment  problems  of 
older  workers  might  well  be  exacerbated. 

But  there  Is  more.  In  addition  to  the 
delays  in  the  Senate  bill,  the  House  version 
would  phase  in  vesting  so  that  in  the  year 
It  must  begin— perhaps  as  late  as  1981 — only 
half  of  the  Senate  formula  need  apply.  In 
other  words,  the  $90  a  year  for  blue-collar 
workers  and  $187.50  for  white-collar  workers 
previously  noted  would  be  cut  in  half.  In 
each  subsequent  year,  an  added  10  per  cent 
would  be  required,  so  that  the  full  formula- 
no  great  shakes  to  begin  with — could  be 
delayed  until   1985. 

If  all  this  were  not  bad  enough,  the  House 
bill  also  allows  exclusion  of  all  years  worked 
before  1969  if,  starting  with  Jan.  1.  1969,  an 
employee  had  not  achieved  at  least  five  years" 
service. 

Under  many  plans,  large  numbers  do  not 
obtain  a  year's  credit  In  a  12-month  period 
because  work  is  not  avaUable  due  to  season- 
ality or  layoffs.  Instead  some  fraction  of  a 
year's  credit  results.  Such  employees  could 
be  denied  all  of  their  years  of  service  before 
1969  for  pension  purposes  under  this  pro- 
vision. Other  breaks-ln-servlce  provisions  are 
equally.  If  not  more,  threatening  to  credits 
for  past  service.  Long-term  employees — those 
allegedly  protected— would   be   the   victims. 

In  sum,  the  vesting  provisions  of  both 
measures — and  especially  the  House  ver- 
sion— would  prove  as  unprotective  and  dis- 
appointing as  the  plans  they  purport  to  re- 
form. And  the  AFL-CIO,  pressed  by  several 
large  tmlons,  generally  pushed  for  the  same 
limits  on  vesting  and  funding  as  did  busi- 
ness. What  they  differed  over  was  "rein- 
surance," or  a  government  system  to  make 
good  on  benefits  when  plans  end  with  Insuf- 
ficient funds.  Unfortunately,  the  House  bill 
limits  that  Insurance  to  those  beneflts  re- 
quired by  the  measure's  mandatory  vesting 
provisions,  which  are  skimpy  and,  ironically, 
especially  delayed  when  bargained. 

THE    BIG    LOSEBS:     WOMEN 

Pension  plans  were  designed  to  pay  off  to 
the  largely  male  workers  who  put  in  long 
periods  for  one  company  or  group  of  com- 
panies. The  majority  of  these  men  will  be 
losers,  but  an  even  larger  proportion  of 
women  will  lose  out  as  employees  and  as 
their  husbands'  survivors. 

More  women  work  than  ever  before.  When 
retirement  comes,  a  substitute  for  their  pay 
is  Just  as  necessary  as  for  men's,  otherwise 
their  own  and  their  family's  standard  of  liv- 
ing will  decline.  But  published  data  show 
that  women  have  shorter  Job  tenure  and 
hence  less  chance  to  achieve  vesting.  The 
vesting  weaknesses  thus  fall  women  even 
more  than  they  do  men  (except  that  mar- 
ried men  also  depend  upon  their  wives'  earn- 
ings). As  women  generally  live  longer  than 
men,  they  face  long  periods  without  their 
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husbands  and.  If  the  men  have  been  among 
the  lucky  ones,  their  husbands'  pension. 
Perhaps  1  per  cent  of  all  women  get  private 
I)enslon  widow's  beneflts. 

Neither  the  Senate  nor  the  House  bill  ef- 
fectively Improves  thU  showing.  Both  require 
plans  to  provide  retirees  with  a  choice  to  take 
an  undiminished  benefit  during  their  own 
lifetime  or  a  reduced  lifetime  benefit  plus  a 
survivor  benefit.  Such  "Joint  and  survivor 
options"  already  are  common  among  pen- 
sion plans.  The  hitch  is  that  few  employees 
choose  to  provide  assured  income  for  "the 
surviving  spouse. 

If  women  are  the  chief  losers,  the  well-to- 
do  are  the  chief  gainers. 

A  year  ago  the  Treasury  Department  re- 
ported that  only  23  mUlion  employees  partic- 
ipated in  pension  plans,  considerably  below 
the  commonly  advertised  30  mUlion  to  35 
mUlion.  Sparsity  of  coverage  obviously  makes 
it  more  difficult  to  achieve  vested  pension 
credits.  Moreover,  as  Frederick  Hickman  of 
the  Treasury  noted  in  a  recent  article,  tax- 
payers in  the  upper  8  per  cent  now  obtain 
half  of  the  tax  beneflts  given  to  private  pen- 
sion plans  (the  break  flows  from  the  tax- 
free  nature  of  earnings  on  plan  reserves) 
whUe  the  lower  half  "enjoy"  6  per  cent  of 
those  benefits. 

To  "rectify"  this  situation,  both  bUls  en- 
able those  without  pension  coverage  to  make 
tax-sheltered  retirement  investments  of  up 
to  81.500  a  year.  Unlike  the  Keogh  plans  for 
the  self-employed,  those  who  voluntarily 
choose  to  do  so  need  not  make  any  retire- 
ment provision  for  other  emplovees.  Many 
self-employed  wUl  have  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing $3,000  (per  couple)  to  invest  In  this  new 
way.  Canadian  experience  shows  that  upper- 
income  taxpayers  use  and  benefit  dispropor- 
tionately from  such  arrangements.  Those 
most  in  need  of  benefits  to  supplement 
Social  Security  Cannot  play  In  this  game. 

WAIT  TILL    NBCT   TBAX 

There  are  other  serious  shortcomings  as 
well: 

Neither  bUl  meets  the  acute  problem  of 
inflation,  which  could  be  eased  considerably 
by  mandatory  portability.  The  final  biU 
should  require  that  the  value  of  vested 
credits  for  separating  employees  be  deposited 
to  an  account  in  the  employee's  name  at  a 
national  pension  clearing  house,  where  the 
money  would  work  to  Improve  benefits  for 
that  individual  rather  than  reduce  the  cost 
to  the  employer  of  the  plan  he  left. 

Neither  bill  prevents  fund  managers  from 
dealing  with  employers  who  establish  the 
plans — fertile  ground  for  corrupt  practices. 
Indeed,  the  House  bill  expressly  permits 
■self-dealing  (so-called  because  the  plan 
administrators  are  chosen  by  the  company), 
provided  only  that  market  value  be  paid.  Ex- 
perience amply  demonstrates  that  this  Is 
an  entirely  inadequate  safeguard. 

Proponents  of  the  current  measures  argue 
that  one  mxist  accept  a  less  than  ideal  bill. 
But  what  appears  to  some  as  half  a  loaf 
seems  to  others  more  like  crumbs.  The  ra- 
tionalization that  the  current  bills  are 
only  a  beginning  to  be  buUt  upon  and  im- 
proved is  a  dangerous  delusion.  Once  Con- 
gress enacts  a  measure  It  will  be  spent  and 
wlU  not  soon  nerve  itself  to  another  simUar 
effort.  The  last  pension  reform  legislation, 
requiring  certain  disclosures  by  plans,  was 
passed  in  1958  and  provided  no  realistic  pro- 
tection. The  optimistic  view  is  that  any  fur- 
ther follow-up  legislation  would  come  in 
another  10  years.  Unless  the  grave  weak- 
nesses of  the  current  measures  can  be  great- 
ly improved  in  conference.  Congress  would 
be  well  advised  to  "wait  'tU  next  year." 


OUR   VETERAire  DESERVE   BETTER 

Mr.     HUMPHREY.     Mr.     President, 
March  29,  designated  as  Vietnam  Vet- 


erans Day,  reminded  us  that  1  year  ago 
the  United  States  terminated  its  direct 
military  involvement  in  the  Vietnam 
war— the  longest  war  in  America's  his- 
tory, in  which  some  2.5  million  men  saw 
service.  But  what  this  day  should  have 
brought  forcefully  to  public  attention  are 
the  urgent  problems  confronting  a  great 
number  of  the  7  million  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era— including  the  40,000  men 
who  returned  disabled. 

I  want  to  discuss  at  this  time  an 
agenda  for  action  by  Congress,  addressed 
to  the  following  issues  of  deep  concern 
to  all  of  America's  veterans: 

Adequate  GI  bill  educational  benefits 
brought  in  line  with  soaring  tuition 
costs ; 

Programs  to  meet  the  urgent  need  for 
jobs  and  income; 

Adequate  and  immediately  accessible 
healthcare; 

And  increases  in  disability  benefits  and 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  protection  of  veterans 
pensions,  in  response  to  sharp  increases 
m  the  cost  of  living. 

I.     A     $270     MINIMUM     MONTHLY     EDUCATIONAL 
BENEFIT 

In  contrast  to  our  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  Korea,  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam era  cannot  afford  the  costs  of  the 
education  they  deferred  while  serving 
their  country,  and  they  confront  public 
apathy  toward  their  critical  need  for  jobs 
and  a  fair  opportunity.  The  young  vet- 
eran confronts  a  classic  ••Catch-22"  situ- 
ation: To  get  a  better  job  he  needs  to 
continue  his  education;  but  Iiis  GI  bill 
benefits  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the 
costs  of  that  education,  and  all  too  often 
he  cannot  even  find  work  to  supplement 
those  benefits.  On  top  of  this,  he  fre- 
quently finds  his  apphcation  for  various 
forms  of  assistance  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled, snarled  in  redtape  with  payment 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  de- 
layed for  weeks  on  end. 

2.    STTRVEY    OF    VETESANS    BENEFITS 

Last  fall,  the  Educational  Testirg 
Service  made  an  independent  study  of 
veterans  benefits  for  the  '^^pterans'  Ad- 
ministration, but  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration promptly  rejected  the  conclu- 
sions of  that  study.  The  study  laid  out 
certain  basic  and  irrefutable  facts.  In 
1948,  GTs  received  tuition  up  to  $500  per 
year  paid  directly  to  the  coUeges.  At  that 
time,  this  tuition  charge  covered  nearly 
all  public  colleges  in  the  United  States 
and  89  percent  of  all  private  colleges.  In 
addition,  the  veteran  received  $75  per 
month  for  personal  living  expenses. 

Today,  the  Vietman  vet  using  the  GI 
bill  receives  a  flat  payment  of  $220  per 
month  to  cover  all  of  tijese  expenses — 
educational  and  noneducational.  This 
$220,  when  adjustments  for  dollar  value 
are  made,  represents,  ironically,  the 
World  War  II  veteran's  Uving  allowance 
alone.  This  is  simply  unfair  and  it 
ought  to  be  corrected  without  delay. 

In  my  State  of  Mirmesota,  a  veteran 
attending  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
paying  $676  tuition  and  fees  and  the 
U.S.  average  $216  for  books,  would  have 
$121  per  month  on  which  to  live.  If  he 
chose  one  of  five  State  colleges  with  a 
mean  tuition  charge  of  $455,  he  would 
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have  $146  per  month  on  which  to  live. 
This  is  simply  inadequate. 

S.  NEED  TO  COKBECT  OTEQUITIES 

It  is  imperative  that  Congress  act 
without  delay  to  correct  these  dispari- 
ties and  to  provide  a  realistic  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  veterans.  Words 
of  praise  are  no  substitute  for  a  decent 
education.  I  am  a  joint  sponsor  of  two 
key  bills  in  the  Senate.  S.  2784  and  S. 
2786,  which  would  provide  our  veterans 
the  realistic  level  of  assistance  they  re- 
quire. Under  this  legislation  payments  to 
veterans  enrolled  in  schools  and  train- 
ing institutions  would  be  raised  by  23 
percent — as  contrasted  with  an  increase 
of  13.6  percent  in  legislation  recently 
passed  by  the  House,  and  an  increase  of 
only  8  percent  proposed  earlier  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon.  The  Senate  bill  would 
amount  to  an  increase  for  a  single  vet- 
eran from  the  maximum  of  $220  a 
month  to  $270  and  for  a  maiTied  vet- 
eran from  $261  to  $321.  It  would  also 
authorize  low-cost  Federal  loans  for  vet- 
erans of  up  to  $2,000  a  year.  The  second 
bill  would  extend  the  time  within  which 
OI  bill  training  must  be  completed  from 
8  to  15  years  and  it  would  increase  the 
maximum  entitlement  from  3  years  to 
4  years. 

In  addition.  I  have  cosponsored  S. 
2789.  the  Comprehensive  Vietnam  Era 
Veterans  Education  Benefits  Act,  which 
proposes  a  different  and  more  equitable 
method  of  assisting  veterans  to  meet 
educational  expenses. 

Mr.  President,  our  younger  veterans 
confront  serioxisly  limited  choices  in 
pursuing  a  higher  education.  They  must 
stretch  their  benefit  payments  to  meet 
the  costs  of  public  institutions,  but  they 
are  effectively  excluded  from  attending 
private  institutions  of  higher  education 
due  to  a  general  tuition  increase  of  500 
percent  in  the  United  States  since  the 
late  1940's.  I  urge  that  Senate  consider- 
ation of  legislation  to  address  these 
problems  effectively,  be  expedited. 

I  also  urge  early  congressional  action 
to  provide  for  appropriations  for  the 
veterans  cost  of  Instruction  program 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act.  The 
Nixon  administration  has  again  failed 
to  request  funds  for  this  vitally  impor- 
tant program,  in  its  fiscal  1975  budget. 
However,  this  program  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  participation  rate  in  the  GI 
bill  program  In  many  cities  and  pro- 
vided enrollment,  counseling,  and  re- 
medial course  assistance  to  thousands  of 
veterans.  It  has  been  the  key  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  special  veterans  offices  at 
our  colleges  and  has  assisted  these  In- 
stitutions in  handling  the  actual  costs 
of  education. 

4.   THE  BIGHT  TO   A   JOB 

A  second  area  demanding  forth- 
right congressional  action  is  that  of 
opwning  critically  needed  job  opportuni- 
ties for  our  veterans.  Younger  veterans 
confront  an  imemployment  rate  of  over 
10  percent.  They  have  been  hard  hit  by 
the  additional  impact  of  the  energy 
crisis  with  unemployment  increases  tied 
to  their  lack  of  job  seniority.  It  is  re- 
ported that  increasing  numbers  of  Viet- 
nam vets  are  joining  early  morning  line- 
ups to  get  on  the  Nation's  welfare  roles. 
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I  have  found  this  Inexcusable,  where 
Government  falls  to  act  out  of  a  simple 
respect  for  human  dignity. 

Our  veterans  ask  no  more  than  a  fair 
chance — the  opportimlty  to  help  them- 
selves, to  work  and  to  knoiw  the  security 
of  an  income  and  hope  for  the  future. 
And  it  was  precisely  to  address  this  ur- 
gent problem  that  early  in  the  93d  Con- 
gress I  introduced  legislation,  S.  705,  to 
establish  a  major  program  of  job  oppor- 
tunities in  the  public  sector,  and  giving 
priority  to  the  employment  needs  of  our 
veterans.  A  similar  provision  for  priority 
consideration  is  included  in  the  Energy 
Emergency  Employment  Act,  S.  3027, 
which  I  introduced  2  months  ago,  and 
which  proposes  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  employment  and  training  assist- 
ance in  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors. I  remain  hopeful  that  such  further 
legislative  initiatives  can  be  pursued  in 
the  present  session  of  Congress,  beyond 
the  comprehensive  manpower  training 
and  public  service  jobs  bilfc  enacted  last 
year. 

5.   VA   HOSPITAL   CARE 

Mr.  President,  no  veterlm  who  needs 
hospital  care  should  be  turned  away  from 
a  VA  hospital.  However,  all  Senators  are 
aware  of  repeated  reports  of  hospital  ad- 
mission denials,  apparently  resulting 
from  restricted  budgets  and  personnel 
limitations.  Last  year.  Congress  passed 
major  legislation,  the  Veterans  Health 
Care  Expansion  Act,  but  we  subsequently 
confronted  incredible  delays  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  in  submitting  its 
budget  request  to  cover  deficiencies  in  the 
VA's  ability  to  meet  its  responsibilities 
to  provide  quality  health  care  to  eligible 
beneficiaries.  Meanwhile,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the 
Veterans  Administration,  along  with 
other  Departments,  has  suffered  from 
the  loss  of  high  oflQcials  of  demonstrated 
capability,  with  the  qualifications  of  their 
replacements  apparently  being  chiefly 
their  political  credentials. 

6.    IMPACT    OF    INFLATION    ON    DISABLED    AND 
OLDEB    VETERANS 

Disabled  veterans  and  our  older  vet- 
erans have  had  to  fight  a  rear-guard  ac- 
tion against  efforts  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration to  limit  or  reduce  the  as- 
sistance they  vitally  need.  It  required  a 
strong  protest  from  Congress  and  the 
public  to  cause  the  administration  last 
year  to  pull  back  for  further  study  a  plan 
that  would  have  ^^»een  quickly  imple- 
mented to  take  awa^  $160  million  in  ben- 
efits to  physically  disabled  Vietnam  era 
veterans — a  shocking,  cynical  decision  to 
save  money  at  the  expense  of  the  future 
of  thousands  of  persons  who  have  made 
such  a  direct  sacrifice  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  And  a  separate  battle  had 
to  be  waged  against  administration  plans 
to  strike  a  double  blow  against  all  vet- 
erans pension  benefits,  firsi,  by  redefin- 
ing income  pension  entitlement,  and  sec- 
ond, by  cutting  back  VA  administrative 
funds  required  for  the  processing  of  pen- 
sion benefit  applications. 

Congress  last  year,  recognizing  the 
need  to  keep  pension  payments  abreast 
of  cost-of-living  increases,  enacted  Pub- 
lic Law  93-177,  which  will  mean  that 
pension  checks  for  approximately  2  mil* 
lion  veterans,   widows,   and   dependeni 


parents  will  be  increased  by  almost  $240 
million  during  1974. 

I  regretted  that  a  fiu-ther  provision 
strongly  supported,  and  which  would 
have  increased  the  armual  Income  limi- 
tations for  pensions  by  $400,  could  not 
be  included  in  the  final  legislation.  I 
have  urged  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  to  recommend  $uch  legisla- 
tive action  as  may  be  required  to  prevent 
offsetting  reductions  in  veterans'  pen- 
sion benefits  resulting  from  social  se- 
curity increases  in  1975  and  thereafter. 
This  was  a  key  purpose  off  legislation 
which  I  introduced  early  in  the  93d 
Congress,  S.  835,  the  Pull  Social  Secu- 
rity Benefits  Act. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  is  taking  early 
action  on  urgently  needed  legislation  to 
improve  service-connected  disabilities 
and  survivor  benefits.  I  am  a  joint  spon- 
sor of  the  two  key  biUs— 8.  3067,  the 
Veterans'  Disability  Compensation  Act, 
and  S.  3072,  the  Survivors'  Dependency 
and  Indemnity  Compensation  Act.  Both 
measures  provide  needed  cost-of-living 
increases  for  veterans  and  survivors  re- 
ceiving service -connected  compensa- 
tion— 15  percent  for  veter&ns  and  16 
percent  for  widows.  I  have  recommended 
that  the  committee  also  consider  a  pro- 
vision to  initiate  an  automntlc  cost-of- 
living  escalator  for  these  programs, 
rather  than  have  them  continue  to  be 
subject  to  periodic  congressional  action 
and  to  delay  in  implementation  by  the 
administration. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  owes  no 
greater  debt  than  to  those  who  have 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  con- 
tributed to  the  national  defense.  I  have 
outlined  the  highlights  of  t  legislative 
program  that  must  be  piur^ued  by  the 
Congress  without  delay.  But  we  also 
need  to  do  everyUiing  pos«ible  to  re- 
assert a  national  sense  of  responsibility 
toward  our  veterans.  We  must  seek  out 
young  veterans  and  help  them  resume 
their  rightful  place  in  society.  And  we 
must  give  to  ovr  older  veterans  the  re- 
spect and  the  hope  in  the  future  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 


HEARINGS  ON  HUMANITARIAN 
POOD  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  4  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Agriculture  PoUcy  of  the  Senatr^Com- 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  held 
hearings  on  the  future  direction  of  U.S. 
Public  Law  480  humanitarian  food  as- 
sistance programs. 

Witnesses  appearing  before  the  sub- 
committee included  Richard  Bell,  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  International  Affairs  and  Commodity 
Programs;  Daniel  Parker,  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment; James  P.  Grant,  President  of  the 
Overseas  Development  Council;  and 
Frank  L.  Goffio,  representing  the  Amer- 
ican Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for 
Foreign  Service,  Inc. 

This  is  an  especi^y  appropriate  time 
to  review  these  food  assistance  programs. 
The  Public  Law  480  program  was  begun 
at  a  time  when  the  United  States  had 
abundant  food  stocks  and  was  eager  to 
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share  these  supplies.  With  these  stocks 
gone,  and  the  world  commercial  mar- 
kets strong,  the  United  States  faces  a 
major  moral  question.  WUl  this  emi- 
nently successful  humanitarian  program, 
begun  in  a  time  of  plenty,  he  sustained 
during  a  period  of  scarcity? 

The  two  administration  witnesses,  Mr. 
Bell  and  Administrator  Parker,  empha- 
sized that  the  programs  were  continuing 
in  spite  of  cuts  in  volume  resulting  from 
increased  prices  and  decreased  availa- 
bilities. 

The  issue  of  heavy  programing  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  resources  for  South  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  was  discussed  in  the  light 
of  cutbaclts  elsewhere,  and  Mr.  Parker 
argued  that  the  people  of  Southeast  Asia 
were  in  many  cases  refugees  and  needed 
the  assistance  on  a  humanitarian  basis. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  opening  statement  at  the 
hearing  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senatob  Httbzbt  H.  Humphbet 
Pood  tor  Peace  Is  not  a  poUtlcal  program, 
even  though  foreign  policies  are  Involved.  It 
Is  not  an  agricultural  program,  even  though 
food  and  fiber  are  involved. 
Pood  for  Peace  is  a  moral  program. 
Food  is  power.  And  in  a  very  real  sense 
Ifs  our  extra  measure  of  power.  It  may  be 
the  one  thing  that  we  have  in  greater  abun- 
dance and  in  the  ability  to  produce  beyond 
anyone  else. 

I  have  heard  very  few  voices  raised  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  about 
food  as  a  power  for  good,  as  well  as  for  its 
physical  and  financial  value.  I  have  heard 
all  too  few  voices  raised  as  to  what  should 
be  an  adequate  supply  of  food  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  this  nation  to  fulfill,  first  oxa 
moral  responsibiUty,  and  secondly,  our  in- 
ternational responslbUity. 

I  see  us  argue  agricultural  policy  without 
bringing  in  what  I  think  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  aspects  of  it.  The  moral,  the  so- 
cial, the  psychological,  the  spiritual  aspect. 
One  of  the  most  powerful  forces  in  the 
world  is  love.  Compassion.  Understanding 
For  some  reason  or  other  we  have  forgotten 
a  little  bit  about  that. 

Moreover,  P.L.  480  is  a  proven  program  For 
over  twenty  years  our  Food  for  Peace  program 
has  served  as  a  model  throughout  the  world 
for  what  humanitarian  food  assistance  can 
and  should  do.  Not  only  have  concessional 
sales  under  the  program  been  an  important 
factor  In  the  expansion  of  markets  for  our 
farm  products  abroad,  but  food  assistance 
under  Pi.  480  has  provided  an  essential 
bridge  upon  which  the  poorest  countries  of 
the  world  can  reach  for  self-sustained  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Every  year  almost  90  million  people  bene- 
fit from  the  maternal  and  child  care,  school 
lunch,  food  for  work,  and  other  humani- 
tarian programs  made  possible  through  Pub- 
Uc  Law  480.  And  for  millions  of  disaster 
victims  throughout  the  world.  Pood  for  Peace 
shipments  have  meant  life  Itself.  In  more 
than  100  coimtrles  throughout  the  world 
the  burlap  bags  of  farm  commodities  marked 
with  the  phrase  "Olven  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America"  are  a  familiar 
reminder  that  America  stlU  practices  the 
Judeo-Chrlstlan  ethic  In  the  sharing  of  our 
abundance. 

However,  much  has  changed  since  my  col- 
leagues and  I  sat  down  over  twenty  years 
ago  to  map  out  the  policies  which  eventuaUy 
would  become  Pi.  480.  The  world  food  sup- 
ply situation  has  become  Increasingly  pre- 
carious. World  demand  for  food,  particularly, 
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In  recent  years,  has  continued  to  outstrip 
production,  spurred  by  unabated  peculation 
growth  throughout  the  world  and  the  effects 
of  rising  affluence  to  the  developed  nations. 
Every  year,  food  production  lags  behind  de- 
mand by  one  percent  on  a  worldwide  basis, 
and  In  the  past  two  years  this  shortfall  has 
markedly  Increased. 

Furthermore,  agricultural  resources  such 
as  fuel,  fertUlzer,  water  and  arable  land  are 
facing  Increasingly  significant  constraints, 
and  especially  In  developing  countries.  And 
long-term  climatic  changes  to  certain  parts 
of  the  world  confront  millions  of  people  with 
chronic  famine.  Suddenly  food  security  is 
becoming  the  number  one  public  policy  is- 
sue around  the  world,  and  policy  makers  in 
all  countries  are  tumtog  new  attention  to 
food. 

A  natloh's  food  supply  is  Its  most  precious 
resource.  And  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment to  assure  adequate  food  for  Its  citizens 
Is  its  most  basic  one.  Leaders  throughout  the 
world  may  spend  hours  debating  the  needs 
of  defense,  but  all  the  mUitary  manpower 
and  hardware  is  meaningless  U  a  nation  can- 
not assure  its  people  of  enough  to  eat.  Na- 
tional security,  as  many  countries  may  pain- 
fully come  to  realize  over  the  next  few  years, 
is  much  more  than  large  troop  and  sophis- 
ticated weapons  systems. 

Pood  security  must  begto  with  proper  na- 
tional planning.  Each  country  must  assess 
Its  own  needs  and  work  out  a  program  which 
complements  its  overall  development  goals. 
And  one  of  the  most  important  development 
goals  should  be  to  achieve  a  reasonable  level 
of  agricultural  self-sufficiency. 

Food  aid  can  be  viewed  as  only  a  short 
term  measure.  In  the  long  run  a  country 
must  be  able  to  take  over  the  responslbUity 
Itself  for  provldtog  its  people  with  food 

We  can  no  longer  count  on  consistent 
American  farm  surpluses  to  provide  for  the 
food  needs  for  large  sectors  of  the  world 

Increasingly,  we  may  well  find  lean  years 
Interspersed  with  the  years  of  abundance 
And  without  a  buffer  of  domestic  and  toter- 
natlonal  food  reserves,  as  I  have  proposed 
before  my  colleagues  to  balance  these  swings 
in  supply,  consumers  throughout  the  world 
will  be  victims  of  the  vagaries  of  chance 

Moreover,  the  role  that  commodity  reserves 
play  in  agricultural  development  should  not 
be  underestimated.  Until  farmers  In  develop- 
ing countries  can  count  on  reasonably  stable 
markets  for  their  output,  expansion  of  farm 
production  will  remato  limited.  This  Js  par- 
ticularly significant  in  the  developing  world 
where  commodity  markets  are  subject  to 
volatile  swings.  Therefore,  as  a  condition  for 
agricultural  development  we  must  assist  and 
encourage  International  Initiatives  to  provide 
for  supply  assurance  and  market  stabiliza- 
tion through  stockpiling  basic  commodities 

But  Just  as  food  aid  can  only  be  viewed 
as  a  short-term  solution.  International  food 
stockpUes  can  only  be  viewed  as  a  medium- 
range  food  security  mechanism.  At  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  growth  in  demand  for  food  the 
rich  years  wlU  become  scarcer  and  the  lean 
years  more  frequent.  EventuaUy,  we  will 
reach  a  point  at  which  we  can  no  longer 
replenish  food  stockpiles  from  production 

Clearly  what  all  of  this  means  Is  that  our 
long-term  goals  have  to  be  directed  toward 
increasing  food  production  and  llmlttog  the 
growth  of  demand  through  population  pro- 
grams, coupled  with  economic  development 
and  through  conservation  and  more  efficient 
use  of  avaUable  food  resources.  No  other  de- 
velopment goal  is  more  Imperative. 

We  must  insist  then  that  the  resources  we 
commit  for  development  purposes  are  used  as 
efficiently  as  possible.  Before  we  provide  food 
assistance,  we  should  encourage  each  coun- 
try to  work  out  their  long-term  development 
goals  and  speciflcaUy  how  food  aid  can  as- 
sist In  those  goals.  With  only  a  limited 
amount  of  American  farm  production  to  de- 


vote to  food  assistance,  It  Is  only  Judicious 
that  priority  be  given  to  those  countries 
willing  to  work  out  their  own  programs  for 
self  help. 

As  a  condition  of  food  assistance,  each 
country  should  work  out  a  long-term  food 
security  plan,  with  the  advice  and  assistance 
from  U.S.  AID  officials.  Priorities  to  be  re- 
flected in  this  plan  should  toclude  meas- 
ures: (1)  to  increase  agricultural  produc- 
tion leading  toward  a  reasonable  level  of  food 
self-sufficiencies:  (2)  to  Improve  nutrition: 
and  (3)  to  establish  meaningful  programs  for 
population  control. 

Unless  our  food  assistance  is  directed  to- 
ward such  development  objectives,  we  may 
only  be  making  the  problem  worse  by  creat- 
ing a  dependency  on  food  donations  and  by 
supporting  the  further  increase  in  popula- 
tion. The  hard  facts  of  life  are  simply  that 
we  cannot  go  on  forever  fulfilling  the  food 
needs  for  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
whether  we  want  to  or  not.  The  American 
cornucopia  is  becoming  increasin^y  strained, 
and,  therefore,  food  assistance  efforts  should 
be  directed  into  programs  designed  to  help 
food  deficit  areas  develop  the  capacltv  to 
feed  themselves. 

In  addition  to  directing  our  food  assist- 
ance toward  serving  development  objectives, 
I  believe  we  should  restate  United  States 
food  aid  policies  to  terms  of  servtog  hu- 
manitarian needs,  rather  than  of  assisting 
military  security  objectives.  On  February  21, 
1974, 1  totroduced  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 69,  calling  for  an  investigation  of  the 
possible  misuse  of  P.L.  480  commodities,  or 
of  foreign  currencies  generated  from  the  sale 
of  those  commodities.  I  had  particularly  ref- 
erence to  PL.  480  shipments  to  Cambodia 
and  South  Vietnam. 

Tables  provided  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  indicate  that  within 
fiscal  1974  alone,  the  estimate  of  the  value 
of  Title  I  Public  Law  480  shipments  to  Cam- 
bodia and  South  Vietnam  has  more  than 
doubled.  Forty-four  percent— almost  half— of 
all  food  for  peace  shipments  from  the  United 
States  throughout  the  world  in  fiscal  year 
1974  wlU  go  to  these  two  nations.  That  works 
out  to  a  major  diversion  of  local  currencies 
in  these  countries,  through  U.S.  food  assist- 
ance, for  defense  purposes — an  Indirect  but 
nevertheless  substantial  addition  to  Ameri- 
can military  aid. 

Meanwhile,  commodity  assistance  for  hu- 
manitarian programs  by  CARE  and  church- 
sponsored  relief  agencies  have  been  cut  back. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  20  million  fewer 
people  are  being  helped  to  avoid  starvation 
than  2  years  ago. 

It  is  clear  that  Congress  must  take  early 
action  to  prevent  such  profoundly  serlov.s 
distortions  of  the  food  for  peace  program. 

A  food  assistance  policy  that  now  em- 
phasizes serving  humanitarian  needs  would 
also  replace  a  policy  stated  in  terms  of  sur- 
plus disposal.  It  is  time  that  we  made  a 
clear  commitment  to  food  assistance  to  Its 
own  right. 

Over  the  years  PL.  480  has  been  a  useful 
part  of  our  efforts  to  manage  surplus  farm 
production.  However,  times  have  changed. 
We  can  no  longer  count  on  year  to  year  sur- 
pluses. 

The  shortages  of  the  past  year  caused  a 
great  deal  of  disruption  to  our  food  assist- 
ance efforts.  Programmed  commodities  under 
the  Title  II  donation  program  were  down 
more  than  50  percent  in  1973  from  1971  and 
will  be  cut  even  further  In  the  coming  year 
Total  funds  appropriated  under  the  Pood 
for  Peace  program  have  dropped  steadUy  from 
a  high  of  $1.6  bUllon  to  1964  to  an  estimated 
»800  mUllon  In  1976. 

Uncertainties  in  supply  have  created  spe- 
cial hardships  for  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  and 
recipient  country  governments  who  have 
devoted  millions  of  dollars  of  their  own  re- 
sources  to  establish   development  and  hu- 
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manlUrian    progrmms    to    utilize    P.L.    480 
coDunodltlea. 

The  present  Ungnage  of  P.L.  480  raises  a 
barrier  to  effective  humanitarian  food  as- 
sistance In  times  of  short  supply  of  XT^. 
agricultural  commodltes.  Under  existing  law 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  cannot  ship 
commodltes  under  P.L.  480  If  he  determines 
that  the  available  supplies  are  not  adequate 
to  meet  domestic  requirements  and  antici- 
pated exports  for  dollars. 

Last  year  I  Introduced  a  bUl.  S.  2792.  that 
would  allow  the  Secretary  the  flexlbUlty  to 
permit  food  aid  shipments  if  he  determines 
that  part  of  the  exportable  supply  is  neces- 
sary to  fulflil  the  national  Interest  and  hu- 
manitarian objectives  of  the  law. 

This  provision  was  subsequently  incor- 
porated in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  as  en- 
acted by  Congress,  as  a  sutement  of  the 
sense  of  Congress  on  essential  legislative  re- 
forms to  be  made  In  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act.  In  this 
same  provision  of  the  final  foreign  aid  bill,  it 
Is  also  stated  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  take 
humanitarian  food  needs  Into  consideration 
when  making  U.S.  production  and  set-aside 
decisions. 

ThU  fall,  the  United  States  wUl  participate 
in  a  world  conference  on  food  security.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  clarify  our  own  long-term 
food  aid  policies  before  we  go  to  this  con- 
ference. Only  If  we  have  our  own  house  In 
order  can  we  make  conmxltments  to  partici- 
pate la  multUateral  efforts  to  alleviate  suf- 
fering, hunger,  and  malnutrition. 

The  officials  In  our  government  who  make 
the  policies  In  regard  to  food  assistance  ought 
to  Uke  a  good  look  at  the  situation  for  which 
they  are  making  the  policies.  There  is  no 
more  classic  case  of  the  "ivory  tower" 
phenomena  than  the  people  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  AID,  OMB,  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  who  decide  "In  ab- 
sentia" the  U.S.  food  aid  policies  for  the 
developing  world. 

If  we  are  going  to  decide  who  is  to  eat 
and  who  is  to  suffer  hunger.  It's  about  time 
we  get  out  and  take  a  look  at  the  programs 
for  which  we  are  responsible.  As  a  start,  I 
think  it  Imperative  that  key  Congressional 
representatives  and  senior  officials  of  OMB, 
NSC,  AID,  State  and  USDA  form  a  team  to 
visit  Title  11  field  activities  In  order  to  base 
their  decisions  on  actual  first-hand,  on-site 
evaluations  of  extensive  condltloiu  of  hun- 
ger and  starvation. 

The  time  has  come  to  review  our  food  aid 
policies  In  terms  of  new  circumstances  and 
new  needs.  The  past  success  of  our  Food  for 
Peace  program  is  no  excuse  to  avoid  the  con- 
sideration of  new  and  Innovative  thinking 
In  regard  to  food  assistance. 

To  Insure  that  the  food  resources  the 
American  people  commit  to  the  developing 
world  are  used  most  wlMly  and  efficiently  we 
must  do  the  following: 

Restate  the  n.S.  commitment  to  Food  As- 
sistance as  based  oh  humanitarian  needs 
rather  than  as  assisting  surplus  disposal  at 
home  or  military  security  abroad. 

Direct  our  food  assistance  to  long-term 
development  programs  designed  to  Increase 
agricultural  self-sufficiency.  Improve  nutri- 
tion and  provide  for  planned  popiUatton 
growth. 

Rstahllsh  a  system  of  domestic  and  Inter- 
national food  reserves  to  pivvlde  a  mln^Tn^^In 
level  of  supply  security  and  market  sUbUl- 
tlea  ag&lnst  the  Inevitable  ewlngs  In  world 
production. 

BeafBrm  and  clarify  our  own  commitment 
to  food  aaaiataace  and  Insure  that  our  offi- 
cials reeponslble  for  food  aid  policy  an  fully 
aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  we 
are  tmoUtg. 

Aa  the  world's  moet  Important  producer  of 
foodstulls,  tlM  United  States  etaiuU  alone 
In  ite  ability  to  Influence  food  policy  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.  And  certainly,  this  fact  is 
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no  more  evident  than  In  the  area  of  humani- 
tarian food  assistance.  Increasingly,  the 
United  States  is  being  forced  Into  the  posi- 
tion of  determining  wiio  v»lll  have  enough 
to  eat  and  who  will  face  hobger  as  our  food 
production  becomes  the  residual  supply 
throughout  the  world.  We  must  bear  this 
responsibility  with  a  respect  for  the  food 
security  of  consumers  throughout  the  world. 

During  consideration  of  authorizing  leg- 
islation over  two  decades  ago,  the  Congress 
originally  turned  down  the  title  Food  for 
Peace.  It  wanted  Surplus  Disposal.  But  I 
offered  the  amendment  to  OBll  this  program 
by  law.  Food  for  Peace. 

And  I  want  to  say  with  deep  thanks  and 
to  the  everlasting  honor  of  President  Elsen- 
hower, that  it  was  his  decision  to  call  this 
program  Pood  for  Peace,  despite  Its  initial 
statutory  title.  Congress  later  agreed  to  give 
this  program  the  title  that  reflects  moral 
leadership,  rather  than  an  expedient  mech- 
anism for  dumping  surplus  commodities. 

We  in  this  country  have  a  "win"  policy.  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  trying  to  win  over 
poverty.  Illiteracy,  sickness,  frustration  and 
hunger.  We  should  be  winning  wars  and  win- 
ning battles  for  human  dignity.  This  is  what 
the  struggle  Is  about  In  Asia,  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  Africa.  And  these  people  continue  to 
look  to  us  in  the  United  States  to  affirm  that 
each  person  is  personally  knportant;  each 
endowed  with  soul  and  spirit. 

And  what  else  do  people  want?  Opportu- 
nity. Just  a  chance  to  make  something  out 
of  themselves.  Our  foreign  aid  and  technical 
assistance  programs,  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
the  Pood  for  Peace  program  are  all  designed 
to  serve  this  objective — to  help  people  help 
themselves. 

The  challenge  before  us  now  is  to  continue 
to  fulfill  our  commitments  to  the  people  of 
over  100  countries  to  look  to  the  United 
States  to  meet  urgent  needs  for  food  assist- 
ance. To  prematurely  withdraw  this  promise 
of  self-help  aid  is  to  court  profoundly  serious 
consequences  of  political  instability  and  ex- 
tensive suffering  in  these  coentrles.  Ovu-  in- 
ternational responsibility  and  vital  Interests 
demand  that  our  government  avoid  such  pol- 
icy changes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  James  Grant  high- 
lighted the  increased  seriousness  of  the 
plight  of  the  poorest  countries  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  energy  and  food  crisis  of  the 
paist  year. 

His  testimony  indicated  that  these 
coimtries  now  have  not  only  vastly  in- 
creased fuel  costs  but  also  face  sharply 
increased  food  costs.  And  the  United 
States,  as  the  world's  primary  bread- 
basket, but  currently  lacking  a  food  pol- 
icy, will  play  a  major  role  in  determining 
the  fate  of  these  countries. 

Mr.  Grant  asserted  that  a  major  pro- 
gram is  required  to  aid  the  poorest 
coimtries,  and  suggested  that  other 
countries  would  be  prepared  to  join  in 
if  the  United  States  were  to  lead  the 
way.  He  suggested  that,  for  the  United 
States,  food  assistance  miiJit  be  the  best 
area  to  be  of  help. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imfknimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  statement  by  Mr. 
Grant  be  placed  at  this  point  in  the 

RZCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

STATnoENT  or  Jamcs  p.  Grant 

KTTMAinTAaiAH  TOOB  ASSISTANCS  IK  THX  NEW 
XSA  OF  aZSOTTECK  SCAaciTIXS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Membets  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 
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I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  testify  at 
your  invitation  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Porelgn  Agricultural  PoUcy  on 
"Humanitarian  Food  Assistance."  These 
hearings  could  not  be  more  timely. 

Events  of  the  past  year  have  vastly  in- 
creased the  problems  of  the  poor  throughout 
the  world,  particularly  In  the  poorest  coun- 
tries, whose  prospects,  barring  major  Inter- 
national action,  can  be  expected  to  continue 
to  deteriorate  over  the  next  several  years.  The 
doubling  to  quadrupling  of  food  and  energy 
prices  dooms  millions  to  premature  deaths 
from  Increased  malnutrition  and  even  out- 
right starvation.  The  only  queiBtlon,  and  one 
Americana  can  Influence,  Is:  bow  many  mil- 
lions? 

The  past  year  has  also  seen  accelerated 
large-scale  erosion  of  that  comprehensive  set 
of  humanitarian  assistance  policies  that  have 
served  as  a  symbol  of  Amerk»  for  twenty 
years.  These  policies  have  vlrtuaUy  dissolved 
under  the  combined  Impact  ot  lucrative  ex- 
port markets  and  governmental  fear  of  ag- 
gravating high  food  prices  to  the  United 
States  through  food  air  purchases.  Increas- 
ingly dependent  on  the  comaercial  market 
for  food,  the  poor  and  the  poorest  countries 
have  had  to  compete  for  scarce  food  In  com- 
petition with  the  rising  demand  of  the  in- 
creasingly affluent  in  Japan,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Western  Europe,  and  North  America. 
Prices  have  soared— to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  American  balance  of  payments  and  to 
the  greatest  detriment  of  the  poorest  of  the 
poor. 

The  United  States,  the  world's  primary 
breadbasket,  no  longer  has  a  world  food 
policy,  and  decisions  are  urgently  needed.  As 
was  stated  in  the  London  Times  on  March  29: 

"What  the  Americans  finally  decide  will  be 
crucial.  They  have  been  extraoWlnartly  gen- 
erous in  their  fat  years,  but  now  they  are,  to 
an  extent,  the  "Arabs"  of  much  of  the  world's 
food  supply." 

Many  of  the  basic  factors  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  making  of  these  decisions  are  dis- 
cussed In  my  detailed  testimony  which  fol- 
lows on  the  effect  of  the  energy,  food  and 
fertUizer  shortages,  and  prlce«  rises  on  the 
poorest  countries  and  on  our  policies  toward 
them.  My  conclusions  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

1.  The  United  States  no  longer  has  a  co- 
herent set  of  policies  addressing  world  food 
needs.  This  is  iUustrated  by  the  dramatic 
decline,  by  more  than  60  per  cent  in  two 
years,  In  the  physical  shipments  of  food  aid. 
Only  for  those  countries  In  which  the  United 
States  has  a  strong  security  concern — Viet- 
nam. Cambodia,  Laos,  Israel,  aqd  Korea — can 
we  still  be  said  to  have  a  meaningful  food 
policy.  By  the  current  fiscal  year  these  five 
countries  (with  only  60  millioh  people)  are 
receiving  over  40  per  cent,  by  volume,  of  all 
U.S.  bilateral  food  aid,  and  about  two-thirds 
of  all  concessional  sales  under  ■ntle  I  of  PL 
480. 

2.  Continued  food  aid  overseas,  like  food  aid 
at  home,  can  no  longer  be  premised  on  the 
concept  of  surpluses.  Largely  because  of  In- 
creasing demand  from  rising  affluence  and 
population  growth,  the  world  Is  entering  a 
new  era,  characterized  increasingly  by  tight 
supply  situations  and  seUers'  markets  for  a 
growing  list  of  ccwamodltles— food,  oU,  fertU- 
izer, fish,  and  others.  ThU  not  only  means 
that  large-scale  surpluses  are  no  longer  avail- 
able (an  original  premise  of  PL  480) ,  but  that 
higher  prices  work  very  greatly  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  thoee  poor  countries  not  amply 
endowed  with  raw  materials. 

3.  A  dangerous  world  food  situation  is 
emerging,  with  world  food  slocks  at  the 
lowest  levels  since  the  World  War  n  era. 
Poor  weather  over  any  wlde^read  areas 
dtuing  the  next  eighteen  nwyntlis  would  t>e- 
gin  an  acute  world  food  crlala.  A  shortage  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  production  capacity  for 
at  least  several  years  ensures  'a  dangerous 
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food  supply  situation  for  important  parts  of 
the  developing  world  over  the  next  several 

years. 

4.  A  number  of  the  poorest  and  slowest 
growing  countries — some  40  countries  with 
nearly  one  billion  people — are  so  seriously 
threatened  by  the  combination  of  soaring 
food  and  fertilizer  prices  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  skyrocketmg  oil  prices  on  the  other, 
that  they  face  the  prospect  of  disaster  during 
the  next  several  years,  and  many  of  their 
governments  can  be  expected  to  topple  under 
the  new  stresses. 

5.  The  international  order  as  we  know  it 
cannot  long  survive  If  there  is  a  continuation 
of  the  1973  and  1974  trends,  whereby  the  In- 
creasingly affluent  richest  one  billion  people 
of  the  world  pre-empt  through  their  pur- 
chasing power  ever  larger  shares  of  the 
world's  grain  and  fertUlzer,  leaving  less  and 
less  for  the  poorest  billion  in  the  world. 

6.  North  America,  the  world's  breadbasket, 
and  a  major  beneficiary  of  scarcity-derived 
higher  prices  (over  $10  bUllon  in  FT  1974) 
for  Its  raw  material  exports,  has  a  special  re- 
sponsibility lor  helping  the  hardest  hit  coun- 
tries on  the  food  aspects  of  the  world  eco- 
nomic crisis. 

7.  The  United  States  Government  should 
not  continue  to  drastically  reduce  and  sus- 
pend the  procurement  of  specific  foods  and 
fertUlzers  under  its  humanitarian  and  de- 
velopment cooperation  programs  for  fear  of 
aggravating  domestic  prices — as  has  been 
done  several  times  in  the  past  year — without 
giving  the  American  people  an  opportunity 
to  decide  whether  they  might  be  wiUlng  to 
reduce  their  own  consumption  standards 
sUghtly  so  that  others  might  have  a  better 
chance  for  life  elsewhere.  As  the  grain  re- 
serves diminish  and  as  the  world  depends  for 
the  first  time  in  human  history  on  one  com- 
mon pool  for  its  food  supply,  people  In  the 
United  States  should  know  that  the  way  we 
eat — and  fertilize  our  lawns — is  affecting 
lives  elsewhere.  I  believe  most  Americans,  If 
given  the  choice  would  respond  by  modifying 
their  usual  diet,  which  now  takes  an  aver- 
age of  1,850  pounds  of  grain  to  support  (as 
compared  to  380  for  the  average  South 
Asian),  Just  as  most  have  already  responded 
to  the  fuel  shortage  by  lowering  thermostats. 

8.  By  skUlful  handling  of  the  world's 
most  essential  raw  material — food — which  It 
dominates,  the  United  States  can  begin  to 
pioneer  and  formulate  the  rules  of  the 
game — for  access  to  supplies,  increasing  pro- 
duction to  meet  demand,  and  establishment 
of  reserves — which  should  be  followed  to  the 
benefit  of  all  In  the  management  of  most 
resources  In  tight  supply. 

The  Overseas  Development  Council  has  re- 
cently completed  its  second  annual  assess- 
ment of  the  issues  Involving  the  United 
States  and  the  developing  countries,  "The 
United  States  and  the  Developing  World: 
Agenda  for  Action  1974,"  to  be  published  on 
AprU  9.  The  report  recommends  a  number 
of  immediate  actions,  summarized  below,  to 
address  the  urgent  problems  posed  by  the 
energy,  food  and  fertUizer  crises  which  are 
relevant  to  the  humanitarian  food  assistance 
concerns  of  this  Subcommittee. 

1.  Agreement  by  food  exporting  countries 
to  set  aside  a  portion  of  their  food  exports 
for  transfer  on  concessional  terms  to  the 
poorest  countries. 

2.  A  parallel  action  by  capital  surplus,  oU- 
exportlng  countries  to  set  aside  a  portion  of 
their  oU  exports  for  transfer  to  the  poorest 
developing  countries  on  concessional  terms, 
or  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  their  oU  revenues 
for  development  assistance,  or  both. 

3.  A  worldwide  effort  to  expand  low-coet 
food  production  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  poorest  countries — including  an  early 
Congressional  enactment  of  the  IDA 
replenishment  and  an  expansion  of  the 
U.S.  bilateral  development  program  recently 
restructured  by  Congress  to  focus  on  rural 
development  and  the  poor  majority.  This  also 
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would    strengthen    motivation    for    smaller 
famUles. 

4.  A  Joint  effort  by  the  capital -surplus  oU 
exporters  and  industrial  countries  to  expand 
world  fertUizer  capacity  and  to  help  the 
poorest  developing  countries  with  their  ex- 
panding and  urgent  needs. 

5.  Establishment  of  a  global  system  for 
maintaining  adequate  food  reserves  to  meet 
future  shortages  and  to  encourage  continued 
high  levels  of  agricultural  production  during 
surplus  periods. 

6.  A  cooperative  effort  to  help  all  countries 
find  substitutes  for  oU,  including  an  inter- 
change of  information  on  energy  technology 
and  financing  of  major  projects  in  the  poor- 
est  countries   by   capital-surplus   countries. 

7.  Agreement  on  providing  such  short-term 
financial  support  for  the  price -distressed 
poorest  countries  as  debt  postponement  and 
a  special  issuance  of  the  IMF's  Special  Draw- 
ing Rights. 

8.  International  pledges  to  the  World  Food 
Program  need  to  be  expanded  beyond  the 
original  target  of  $440  mUllon  for  1975-76 
In  order  to  offset  the  effects  of  soaring  com- 
modity prices.  The  United  States  can  en- 
courage that  expansion  by  agreeing  to  con- 
tinue providing  32  per  cent  of  total  WFP 
resources  on  a  matching  basis  at  levels 
beyond,  and  not  just  up  to,  $440  mUUon. 

Two  points  need  to  be  underlined.  First, 
these  actions  go  beyond  the  issue  of  humani- 
tarian food  assistance  in  its  narrower  sense. 
However,  the  situation  of  the  hardest  hit 
poor  countries  is  so  acute  as  a  consequence 
of  the  price  shocks  and  dislocations  of  the 
past  year  that  humanitarian  assistance  alone 
would  never  be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
In  much  of  Africa  and  South  Asia.  These 
countries — described  by  some  as  a  new 
"Fourth  World"  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  Third  World  countrlee  which  are  less 
seriously  hit  or  even  significantly  helped  by 
recent  price  changes — need  to  greatly  in- 
crease their  domestic  production  of  food- 
stuffs and  energy  over  the  next  several  years 
tf  they  are  not  to  be  permanently  disadvan- 
taged by  the  new  era  of  high  energy  and 
food  prices. 

Second,  these  actions  would  be  mutually 
reinforcing  if  all  or  most  of  them  could  be 
secured.  Their  total  Impact  would  go  well 
beyond  dealing  with  immediate  problems  of 
the  current  economic  turmoU  to  hold  out 
the  prospect  of  accelerated  development. 
Moreover,  some  of  these  proposals  might  be 
easier  to  adopt  in  association  with  others. 
Thus,  for  example,  both  grain  exporters  and 
oU  exporters  might  find  it  easier  to  approve 
concessional  sales  of  their  respective  com- 
modities If  each  knew  the  other  was  pre- 
pared to  do  the  same. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  get  agreement  on 
all  actions  at  once.  They  could  be  discussed 
in  several  forums  over  the  next  year  or 
more,  beginning  at  the  United  Nations  Spe- 
cial General  Assembly  on  Raw  Materials  that 
opens  on  AprU  9.  A  most  Important  oppor- 
tunity later  this  year  will  be  the  World  Ftood 
Conference,  which  should  t)e  broadened  to 
include  the  related  topics  of  energy  and 
fertUizer  because  of  their  relevance  for  food 
production.  Encouragement  of  constructive 
U.S.  leadership  by  this  Committee  and  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  is  critically  Important 
at  this  crucial  time. 

ENERGY,    FOOD,    FERTILIZER,    AND    THE    NEW 
FOURTH    WORLD 

An  emerging  new  order 
Any  meaningful  assessment  of  the  implica- 
tions to  be  drawn  from  the  energy  and  food 
crises  of  the  past  year  must  take  into  ac- 
count that  these  shortages  are  prlmarUy  a 
result  of  a  newly  emerging  International  eco- 
nomic and  political  order  resulting  from  the 
unparaUeled  economic  growth  of  the  past 
quarter  century.  Global  shifts  of  this  magni- 
tude rarely  take  place  smoothly.  A  principal 


challenge  for  the  future  is  how  to  accom- 
modate to  the  structural  changes  required  as 
a  result  of  the  progress  of  the  past  25  years 
without  sentencing  whole  nations  and  much 
of  mankind  to  unnecessary  suffering — and 
even  premature  death. 

The  Jarring  changes  the  world  has  experi- 
enced in  the  past  year  have  resulted  from  two 
quite  different  sets  of  circumstances — short- 
term  and  cyclical  factors  on  the  one  hand, 
and  longer-term  and  more  permanent  kinds 
on  the  other.  With  respect  to  the  short-term 
circumstances,  the  early  1970s  witnessed  an 
unprecented  business  boom  caused  by  the 
simultaneous  expansion  of  all  the  Industrial 
economies  for  the  first  time  since  World  Wsu- 
II.  Other  major  but  short-term  factors  have 
Included  unprecedented  droughts  in  the  case 
of  food  and  the  Middle  East  conflict  in  the 
case  of  oU. 

Viewed  from  the  perspective  of  ten  years 
hence,  however,  the  shortage  crises  of  the 
past  year — while  accelerated  by  the  short- 
term  factors — will  probably  be  seen  as  essen- 
tially the  product  of  major  long-term  trends : 
continuing  rapid  economic  growth  taking 
place  within  the  constraints  of  an  often  finite 
physical  system  and  of  relatively  inflexible 
political  and  economic  structures.  As  the 
global  scale  of  economic  activity  has  ex- 
panded— from  roughly  $1  trUllon  In  global 
production  in  the  late  1940s  to  some  $4  trU- 
llon In  1974 — it  has  begun  to  push  the  global 
system  increasingly  to  the  limits  of  its  adap- 
tive capacity.  There  was  relatively  little  strain 
on  the  world  system  25  years  ago,  but  as  the 
world  approached  Its  third  trillion  dollars  of 
global  production  In  the  late  1960s,  signs  of 
stress  began  to  appear  at  many  points.  We 
began  experiencing  an  ecological  overload, 
ranging  from  massive  environmental  pollu- 
tion in  cities  everywhere  to  an  over-harvest- 
ing of  the  world  catch  of  table-grade  flsh, 
which  appears  to  have  led  to  a  decline  and 
fluctuation  In  the  world  flsh  catch  over  the 
past  three  years.  Global  Increases  in  popula- 
tion growth,  averaging  2  per  cent  a  year,  as 
well  as  in  affluence,  averaging  3  per  cent  per 
capita  annually,  have  Increased  the  demand 
for  food  by  some  30  mUllon  tons  each  year, 
thereby  straining  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  world  agricultural  system.  Even  in  the 
case  of  many  commodities  for  which  addi- 
tional productive  capacity  exists,  for  example 
oU  and  coffee,  soaring  world  demand  is  bring- 
ing about  sufficient  shifts  from  the  buyer's 
circumstances  of  the  last  25  years  to  those  of 
a  new  seUer's  market. 

It  bears  remembering  that  the  period  since 
World  War  n  was  characterized  largely  by 
material  surpluses.  The  central  economic  is- 
sue of  the  period  was  access  by  producers  to 
the  markets  of  consuming  nations.  The  inter- 
national rules  developed  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) ,  the 
Kennedy  Round  of  trade  negotiations  In  the 
1960s,  the  key  resolution  by  the  developing 
countries  at  the  past  three  UNCTAD  confer- 
ences, and  the  proposed  Trade  Reform  Act  of 
1973  have  all  taken  place  or  been  developed 
in  this  context  of  seeking  to  safeguard  and 
to  increase  access  to  markets.  Recent  events 
indicate  that  an  equally  important,  or  even 
more  important  set  of  issues  is  taking  shape 
around  the  question  of  assuring  consuming 
nations  reasonable  access  to  resources — such 
as  energy,  minerals,  grain,  fish,  soybeans,  and 
timber — and  on  the  associated  need  to  de- 
velop global  approaches  to  the  new  world- 
wide problems  arising  from  scarcity  In  the 
marketplace.  The  shift  from  traditional  buy- 
ers' markets  to  global  sellers'  markets  for  an 
ever  lengthening  list  of  commodities  is  bring- 
ing a  host  of  profound  changes,  many  of 
which  are  stUl  only  remotely  sensed. 
Energy.  Food,  and  FertUizers:  The  Price 

Shock 
The  "price  shock"  which  many  developing 
countries  are  experiencing  comes  primarily 
from  two  quite  different  factors:  (1)  the  in- 
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creue  In  oU  prices,  (2)  higher  prices  for  es- 
sential food  and  fertUiier  from  developing 
countries.  If  prices  remain  at  current  levels 
(Which  are  four  times  those  of  1972),  the 
non-oU-ezportlng  developing  countries  will 
have  to  pay  tio  billion  more  for  necessary 
oU  Imports  In  1974  than  In  1973.  Some  $2.5 
billion  of  this  total  will  represent  the  In- 
crease In  the  oil  bill  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Moreover,  it  is  likely  that  most  of  this 
money  wlU  be  "recycled"— in  the  form  of 
purchases  and  Investments  by  oil -exporting 
countries — not  into  the  economies  of  the 
hardest  hit  non-oil-exporting  countries,  but 
into  those  of  the  developed  countries.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Increased  cost  of  the  food 
and  fertilizer  imports  of  the  non -oil -export- 
ing developing  countries  from  the  developed 
countries  wUl  exceed  tS  bUUon.  With  wheat 
and  nitrogenous  fertilizer  prices  more  than 
three  times  those  of  1972,  the  increased  im- 
port bill  for  these  two  commodities  alone 
(primarily  from  the  United  States)  will  be 
over  $3.5  bUlion. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  rises,  the  de- 
veloping countries  will  need  to  pay  some  $15 
billion  more  for  essential  Imports  in  1974. 
The  massive  Impact  of  these  price  Increases  is 
Indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  almost 
doubled  the  $8  bUllon  of  all  development  as- 
sistance that  the  developing  countries  re- 
ceived from  the  Industrial  countries  In  the 
same  year.  Additional  to  these  are  the  sub- 
stantial expenditures  required  to  cover  price 
rises  of  manufactured  products  from  devel- 
oped countries.  Increases  which  totalled  19 
per  cent  in  1973  for  exports  from  OECD 
countries  as  a  whole. 

Equally  important,  many  developing  coun- 
tries wUl  be  further  damaged  If  the  present 
worldwide  economic  slowdown  is  allowed 
to  drift  into  a  major  global  recession.  Their 
export  earnings  would  be  reduced,  and  those 
countries  depending  heavily  on  workers'  re- 
mittances and  on  revenues  from  tourism — 
for  example  Mexico,  Turkey,  and  the  Carib- 
bean countries — would  suffer  additional 
harm.  Whether  a  global  depression  can  be 
avoided  depends  on  how  the  developed  coun- 
tries (and  notably  the  United  States)  react 
to  the  new  situation. 

For  virtually  all  developing  countries,  how- 
ever, an  offsetting  factor  is  the  higher  prices 
they  now  r.celve  for  their  commodity  ex- 
port*. Thus,  the  nearly  $2  bUlion  BrazU 
pays  In  price  Increases  in  1974  for  its  Imports 
will  be  substantially  offset  by  the  much  high- 
er prices  It  Is  receiving  for  its  commodity 
exports  (coffee  up  36  per  cent,  soybeans  79 
per  cent)  compared  to  two  years  ago.  It  Is 
not  a  major  offset  for  many  other  countries, 
however.  FtM'  India,  for  example,  the  Increases 
in  the  prices  of  Its  exports  (up  19  per  cent 
for  tea,  17  per  cent  for  jute)  only  offset  the 
Increased  costs  of  manufactured  Imports. 
Effects  of  the  price  increases  on  particular 
developing  countries 
Beyond  these  general  effects  on  all  of  the 
developing  countries,  however,  the  Impact  of 
price  increases,  as  already  Indicated,  varies 
greatly  among  Individual  developing  coun- 
tres.    The    major    oil    exporters — including 

Venezuela  and  Ecuador  In  Latin  America 

are   one    category    of   developing    countries 

which  obviously  benefits.  These  countries 

whose  combined  population  of  more  than 
one  quarter  builon  is  greater  than  that  of 
North  America,  or  the  European  Commu- 
nity, or  of  Latin  America — will  be  in  a  greatly 
improved  poeltion  to  accelerate  their  eco- 
nomic growth.  However,  the  degree  of  bene- 
fit varies  sharply  among  the  countries  within 
this  group.  Thus  Venezuela's  Increased  earn- 
ings from  oU  alone  will  in  1974  more  than 
triple  its  total  Imports  of  $2.4  billion  in  1973. 
Indonesia,  which  la  an  extremely  potw  coun- 
try within  this  category,  now  benefits  only 
to  the  extent  of  $20  per  caplte  from  the  oU 


price  hikes;  but  even  la  this  case,  the  addi- 
tional oil  earnings — in  oomblnatlon  with  the 
good  prices  It  is  getting  for  its  other  raw  ma- 
terial exports — will  remove  foreign  exchange 
as  a  major  constraint  on  its  development 
effort. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  Increased 
foreign  exchange  availability  does  not  re- 
move, although  It  may  alleviate,  other  major 
development  constraints — the  many  social 
problems  faced  by  most  oil-exporting  coun- 
tries. Thus  In  such  disparate  countries  as 
Venezuela,  Nigeria.  Algeria,  and  Indonesia, 
the  serious  unemployment  and  income  mal- 
distribution problems  which  are  largely  a 
consequence  of  their  economic  and  social 
structures  and  policies  iiave  not  been  solved, 
and  may  only  be  eased,  by  growing  avail- 
ability of  foreign  exchange.  Djakarta's  vast 
urban  slums  and  its  recent  riots  are  vivid 
reminders  that  growing  social  problems  can 
exist  side  by  side  with  accelerating  economic 
growth  and  Increased  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings. Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
Emirates  also  face  major  problems  of  transi- 
tion from  feudal  to  modern  structures.  These 
countries  will  need  continued  technical  co- 
operation in  solving  their  development  prob- 
lems, but  they  clearly  no  longer  require  any 
capital  financing  on  highly  concessional 
terms. 

A  second  category  of  developing  countries 
consists  of  those  non-OPEC  countries  which, 
on  balance,  have  not  been  significantly  in- 
jured by  the  price  trends  of  the  past  two 
years  or  those  that  app«ar  to  be  net  bene- 
ficiaries. Some  of  these  countries  are  self- 
sufficient  in  oil  or  are  minor  oil  exporters; 
some  benefit  substantially  from  their  exports 
of  other  raw  materals  whose  prices  are  in- 
creasing; and  some  enjoy  both  of  these  ad- 
vantages. China,  ColomblB,  Mexico,  Bolivia — 
and.  shortly,  Peru  as  well — are  In  the  first 
sub-group,  while  Malaysia,  Morocco,  Zambia, 
Zaire,  and  probably  also  Brazil  belong  in  the 
second.  Tunisia  because  of  its  phosphates, 
and  Bolivia  because  of  Its  tin  are  examples 
of  minor  oU-exporters  benefiting  under  both 
headings.  The  countries  in  this  broad  cate- 
gory range  from  Brazil,  whose  advantages 
in  other  areas  will  largely  offset  the  net  effect 
of  the  price  changes  ot  1972,  to  Tunisia, 
Malaysia,  or  Bolivia,  which  will  benefit  sig- 
nificantly from  the  changes  in  terms  of 
trade — though  to  a  much  lesser  extent  than 
the  OPEC  countries. 

Mexico  and  Tunisia,  hcwever,  also  belong 
to  a  third  category  of  countries — those  which 
will  suffer  disprc^ortlonately  from  any  eco- 
nomic slowdown  in  the  Industrial  countries 
because  of  their  close  linkages  with  the  major 
industrial  regions  of  the  West.  These  are  na- 
tions which  during  the  past  15  years  have 
successfully  capitalized  on  their  physical 
proximity  to  the  industrial  countries  to  In- 
crease their  earnings  from  tourism,  workers' 
remittances,  and  exports  of  agricultural 
perishables.  Greece,  Spain,  Turkey,  Yugo- 
slavia, Tunisia,  and  Algeria  are  among  those 
who  have  benefited  greatly  from  their  parti- 
cipation in  Western  European  economic  ex- 
pansion. Thus,  in  1973,  TugoslavU  and  Tur- 
key each  earned  more  tl»n  $1  bUllon  from 
workers'  remittances,  and  Yugoslavia  earned 
an  equivalent  amount  from  tourism  as  well. 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  have  been  the  most 
conspicuous  gainers  from  proximity  to  the 
booming  North  American  market.  Mexico's 
tourism  earnings,  for  example,  execeeded  $1 
bUllon  in  1973. 

A  related  but  somewhat  different  group 
of  countries  includes  countries  such  as  South 
Korea,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore, 
which  are  closely  integrated  with  the  world 
economy  but  almost  entirely  through  the 
processing  of  goods.  The  energy  component 
of  their  Imports  is  very  Urge,  and  they  also 
are  substantial  food  Importers.  The  com- 
bined Increase  of  South  Klorea's  oil  and  food 
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bUls  in  1974  Is  likely  io  approximate  %\ 
billion.  These  countries  dlearly  are  affected 
adversely  by  the  greatly  Increased  prices  of 
the  energy  and  raw  materials  they  need 
However,  the  crisis  period  for  such  countries 
may  well  be  of  relatively  short  duration, 
since — provided  that  there  is  no  major  global 
recession  and  the  market  Continues  strong— 
they  should  be  able  to  pass  along  much  of 
the  extra  cost  to  the  buyers  of  their  manu- 
factured exports.  In  recant  years,  most  of 
these  countries  have  developed  sizable  for- 
eign exchange  reserves,  as  well  as  established 
patterns  of  access  to  export  credits  and  to 
Wall  Street  and  Euro-dollar  markets. 

Because  of  the  inherent  strength  of  the 
ties  of  these  two  groups  ol  developing  coun- 
tries to  the  industrial  economies,  their 
problems  of  adapting  to  the  new  price  struc- 
ture should  not  prove  Impossible  unless 
the  slowdown  in  the  Industrial  countries  Is 
serious  and  long-lasting.  In  1974  and  1975 
many  of  these  countries  will  need  access  to 
funds  of  a  type  which  should  be  relatively 
easy  for  the  international  economic  commu- 
nity to  provide  If  the  Western  nations  wish 
to  accommodate  the  needs  of  these  coun- 
tries. Many  of  the  measijres  developed  for 
assisting  the  OECD  countries  to  adjust  to 
the  higher  oil  prices  shoLUd  be  applicable 
to  them  as  well,  and  it  ^ould  be  possible 
to  ensure  their  contlnuows  access  to  the 
Euro-currency  markets  and  export  credits 
despite  their  short  term  difficulties. 

The   fourth   and   final   Category   of   coun- 
tries consists  of  the  hard  core  of  seriously 
troubled    countries,  totaling  about  forty  in 
number.  Most  of  these  countries  are  in  trop- 
ical   Africa,    South    Asia,    and    the    Central 
American-Caribbean  area,  but  the  category 
also   includes   Uruguay,   and   possibly   Chile 
and  the  Philippines.  It  Is  Important  to  realize 
that    these  coimtrles  together  contain  some 
900  mUllon  people— nearly  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  developing  world   exclusive   of 
China.  For  this  group  of  countries,  the  con- 
sequences of  the  changes  from  1973  are  over- 
whelmingly negative.  Most  of  these  countries 
not   only  are   the   poorest   in   the   world  at 
present,    but    also   have    the    most    dismal 
growth  prospects  for  the  future.  Their  net 
share  of  the  Identifiable  adverse  effects    of 
the  recent  price  Increases  amounts  to  some 
$3  bUlion.  In  addition,  these  countries  face 
Imponderables  such  as  the  cost  of  reduced 
direct   private    Investment   In   the   wake   of 
these    economic  disruptions,  or  the  decline 
m  their  export  earnings  due  to  the  global 
economic  slowdown  in   1974.  PinaUy    if  the 
countries  In  this  category  are  to  maintain 
their    development     momentum,    they    will 
need    major    additional    Investments    either 
to  increase  their  food,  fertilizer,  and  enerEv 
production   to  reduce  their  dependence   on 
these  high  priced  Imports,  or  to  establish  new 
export   industries   to   enaWe    them   to   pay 
theh-  vastly  higher  hnport  bUls— or  both 

Extraordinary  measvires  wUl  need  to  be 
found  to  assist  these  countries.  Most  of  the 
measures  suitable  for  helphlg  the  third  cate- 
gory of  countries  described  above  are  not 
suitable  for  the  fourth  category.  These  poorer 
countries  are  unable  to  as$ume  large  addi- 
tional amounts  of  short  term  or  medium 
term  credits  on  near-conuaercial  terms  be- 
cause of  their  already  high  debt  burdens 
and  limited  foreign  exchange  earnine 
capacity.  ^ 

Worsening  world  food  situation 
It  has  been  apparent  for  approximately  a 
year  now  that  the  cvirrent  International  scar- 
city of  major  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  major  drawdown  of  world  food  reserves 
refiects  important  long-term  trends  as  well 
as  the  more  temporary  factor  of  lack  of  rain- 
fall in  the  Soviet  Union  and  large  areas  of 
Asia.  We  probably  are  witnessing  In  the 
world  food  economy  a  fundamental  change 
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from  two  decades  of  relative  global  abun- 
dance to  an  era  of  more  or  less  chronically 
tight  supplies  of  essential  foodstuffs — despite 
the  return  to  production  of  U.S.  cropland 
idled  in  recent  years.  A  major  reason  behind 
this  shift  has  been  the  fact,  as  noted  earlier, 
that  growing  affluence  In  rich  countries  la 
joining  population  growth  In  the  poor  coun- 
tries as  a  major  cause  of  Increasing  demand 
for  foodgralns.  At  the  same  time,  over-fishing 
has  interrupted  the  long  period  of  sustained 
growth  In  the  world  fish  catch — thus  lim- 
iting the  supply  of  another  important  pro- 
tein source. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  fundamental 
changes  and  the  temporary  phenomenon  of 
drought,  global  food  stocks  have  been 
dropping  In  recent  years.  Including  the  idled 
cropland  as  a  ready  second  line  food  reserve, 
the  global  reserves  have  dropped  from  the 
equivalent  of  69  days  of  consumption  In 
1970  to  some  36  days  of  reserves  by  last  stim- 
mer.  Despite  the  highest  grain  production 
and  the  highest  grain  prices  In  history  In  the 
current  crop  year,  global  reserves  are  con- 
tinuing to  fall  and  may  reach  the  level  of 
only  the  equivalent  of  26  or  27  days  supply 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974. 

Food  production  prospects  for  the  devel- 
oping countries  for  the  next  crop  year  be- 
ginning In  July  are  even  less  hopeful  than 
they  were  last  fall.  Most  developing  coun- 
tries win  be  even  more  short  on  foreign  ex- 
change, as  a  result  of  the  doubling  of  energy 
prices  last  December,  and  shortages  of  Im- 
ported energy.  fertUIzers,  pesticides  and  other 
farm  Inputs  can  result  from  this  factor.  In 
addition,  the  world  Is  faced  with  a  fertUlzer 
shortage  which  wUl  last  at  least  for  several 
years.  Developing  countries  currently  are 
hurt  the  most.  This  Is  evidenced  by  the  750 
thousand  to  one  million  ton  shortfall  in 
India's  fertUlzer  Imports,  which  will  result 
m  an  additional  production  shortfall  of  7 
to  10  million  tons  of  grain,  and  could  mean 
an  additiOTMZ  Import  bill  of  over  $2  bUllon. 
Barring  some  new  governmental  Interven- 
tion, devel(^lng  countries  can  expect  their 
fertUlzer  supply  to  be  cut  back  far  more  than 
win  be  the  case  In  the  Industrial  countries 
manufacturing  fertUIzers.  where  political  pri- 
orities wUl  make  themselves  felt.  This  Is 
particularly  unfortvinate  at  times  of  global 
scarcity  since  each  additional  ton  of  fertilizer 
used  on  rice  In  Bangladesh  wUl  possibly  yield 
close  to  double  the  yield  It  will  bring  In 
Japan  (or  the  United  States)  where  already 
heavy  fertUlzer  use  has  reached  the  point  of 
rapidly  diminishing  returns. 

In  the  United  States  the  combination  of 
new  acreage  being  resttnred  to  production, 
the  greater  use  of  fertUIzers  because  of  the 
much  higher  prices  for  grains,  and  the  in- 
creased use  of  urea  for  feed,  have  resiUted 
In  an  unofficial  "quasi -embargo"  on  U.S.  fer- 
tilizer exports  In  recent  months.  UJ3.  domes- 
tic \irea  prices  are  less  than  one-half  those 
being  paid  by  developing  country  Importers 
when  suppliers  wUl  seU  to  them.  Japan,  In 
recent  years  the  world's  largest  fertUlzer  ex- 
porter, has  cut  back  Its  production  severely 
as  a  consequence  of  the  energy  crisis,  to  the 
point  where  this  year  It  wlU  be  largely  limited 
to  meeting  the  demands  of  its  politically 
Important  domestic  market  and  supplying 
Communist  China.  It  wlU  be  at  least  three 
years  before  adequate  nitrogenous  fertUlzer 
capacity  can  be  constructed  and  more  prob- 
ably five  or  six  years  In  the  absence  of  a 
major  International  program. 

The  serious  Implications  of  this  decreased 
avallabUlty  of  fertUlzer  for  developing  coun- 
tries over  the  next  several  years  become  even 
clearer  when  It  Is  remembered  that  If  devel- 
oping countries  are  to  Increase  their  agrl- 
ciUture  by  4  per  cent  annually  In  the  1970s, 
their  fertUlzer  use  will  have  to  Increase  by 
14  per  cent  annually  as  contrasted  to  In- 
creases of  8-10  per  cent  In  recent  years.  (His- 


torical experience  Indicates  that  a  3.5  per 
cent  Increase  In  national  fertUlzer  use  is  re- 
quired for  a  developing  country  to  Increase 
Its  yields  by  1  per  cent.) 

The  adverse  effects  of  this  fertUlzer  short- 
age extends  far  beyond  the  immediate  loss 
in  production  In  the  developing  countries. 
It  also  threatens  to  interrupt  the  whole  for- 
ward momentum  of  the  laboriously  launched 
Green  Revolution,  which  has  been  centered 
around  encouraging  farmers  to  tise  the  new 
rice  and  wheat  seeds,  whose  profltabUity  de- 
pends on  heavy  use  of  fertilizers..  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  small  farmers  who  have 
taken  to  the  Green  Revolution  in  recent 
years  will  now  be  faced  with  major  difficul- 
ties, and  many  may  revert  to  traditional  va- 
rieties less  dependent  on  fertUlzer  and  pesti- 
cides. 

The  food  problems  of  developing  coimtries 
wiU  be  further  aggravated  by  the  likely  con- 
tinuing decline  in  world  food  aid  at  a  time 
when  soaring  food  and  energy  prices  and 
fertUlzer  and  energy  shortages  put  them  in 
great  need.  U.S.  shipments  under  the  Pood 
for  Peace  Program  are  down  two-thirds  this 
year  from  the  physical  volume  of  several  years 
ago,  and  could  well  drop  even  further  next 
year.  Increased  exports  to  the  affluent  coun- 
tries is  the  principal  reason.  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  increased  by  $7  biUlon  to  $20 
bUlion  this  year,  with  some  90  per  cent  of 
the  Increase  due  to  price  rises. 

Finally,  an  even  more  urgent  case  now 
exists  for  substantlaUy  Increasing  Interna- 
tional efforts  to  aid  agricultural  develc^ment 
within  the  developing  nations  through  food 
for  work.  World  Bank,  and  AID  programs. 
Many  poor  countries  have  a  vast  unexplolted 
agricultural  potential.  Those  countries  which 
have  been  able  and  willing  to  exploit  the 
Green  Revolution  potential  In  wheat  and 
rice  have  demonstrated  that  significant 
Increases  In  food  production  are  possible  In 
many  developing  nations  at  far  less  coet  than 
comparable  Increases  In  many  of  the  more 
agriculturally  advanced  nations.  There  Is  In- 
creasing evidence,  moreover,  that  assistance 
earmarked  for  agricultural  development 
should  give  special  attention  to  the  role  of 
small  farmers  In  the  production  effort.  In 
many  developing  countries,  small  farmers — 
when  given  effective  access  to  needed  agri- 
cultural Inputs  as  well  as  health  and  educa- 
tional services — have  engaged  In  more  Inten- 
sive cultivation  and  generally  achieved  higher 
per-acpe  yields  than  those  with  large  farms. 
By  Improving  the  access  of  the  poor  majority 
to  both  Income  and  services,  this  approach 
to  rural  development  also  contributes  greatly 
to  the  motivation  for  smaller  famUles  that  Is 
the  prerequisite  of  a  major  reduction  In  birth 
rates. 

Steeply  declining  food  aid 

Since  1954  the  United  States  has  main- 
tained a  large  and  generous  food  aid  program 
under  PL  480.  This  landmark  measure  made 
it  "the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  use 
(our)  abundant  productivity  to  combat  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  and  to  encourage  eco- 
nomic development  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries" through  concessional  sales  under  Title 
I  and  humanitarian  grants  under  Title  II. 
For  nearly  two  decades,  the  PL  480  program 
was  one  of  those  fortunate  and  somewhat 
unique  Institutions  which  satisfied  many 
goals  simultaneously— providing  an  outlet  for 
U.S.  commercial  surpluses,  building  future 
commercial  markets,  aiding  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  recipient  countries,  supplying 
crucial  UJf.  and  voluntary  agency  programs 
to  Improve  the  nutritional  levels  of  vulnera- 
ble groups,  and  forestalUng  massive  famine 
when  natural  disaster  strikes. 

Since  1966,  the  program  has  not  been  di- 
rectly Unked  formally  to  the  existence  of 
large  surplus  stocks  In  the  United  States.  In- 
stead, a  rationale  for  U.S.  food  aid  was  pro- 


vided going  far  beyond  the  concept  of  sur- 
plus disposal  to  view  food  aid  as  an  Impor- 
tant foreign  policy  tool  and  a  humanitarian 
responsibility.  The  continued  presence  of 
large  food  stocks  and  tens  of  mUlions  of  acres 
of  idled  cropland,  of  course,  made  the  shift 
in  rationale  relatively  easy  to  articulate. 
Events  of  the  last  year,  however,  have 
brought  to  the  fore  the  unresolved  contradic- 
tions and  ambiguities  Inherent  in  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program.  Faced  with  low  grain 
stocks  last  summer,  the  United  States  report- 
edly delayed  shipping  an  additional  100,000 
tons  of  grain  for  emergency  relief  to  the  Sahel 
until  we  were  certain  that  the  harvests  later 
that  year  would  replenish  our  supply. 

As  the  following  tables  demonstrate,  the 
recent  emergence  of  food  scarcity  and  high 
prices  in  the  United  States  has  led  to  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  quantities  of  food 
supplied  under  PL  480.  While  the  decline  In 
dollar  terms  has  not  been  great,  when  the 
program  is  examined  by  quantity  and  re- 
cipient countrj-,  the  shrinkage  is  very  dra- 
matic. 

In  analyzing  the  decUne  In  PL  480  aid  of 
the  last  year,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  Titles  I  and  II  of  the  program,  since 
aid  under  the  two  titles  operates  In  different 
manners  for  different  purposes.  Under  Title  I, 
most  food  Is  sold  under  long-term  loans  for 
dollars  or  convertible  currencies,  with  inter- 
est rates  set  below  commercial  levels.  Small 
amounts  are  sold  for  local  currencies  where 
a  genuine  U.S.  need  for  these  currencies  ex- 
ists. As  Table  1  shows,  the  doUar  value  of 
Title  I  food  commodity  exports  Increased  be- 
tween FY  1972  and  FY  1974.  rising  from  $549 
milUon  to  $640  nUUion.  The  total  quantity  of 
grains  and  high  protein  products  shipped, 
however,  fell  in  1974  to  less  than  one-third 
the  1972  levels.  Milk  shipments  dried  up  en- 
tirely. 

TABLE  l.-TITLE  I:  FOOD  SHIPMENT  FISCAL  YEAR  1972-75 
(SALES  FOR  DOLLARS  ON  CREDIT  TERMS  AND  FOREIGN 
CURRENCIES) 


Commodity 


1972 


1975 

197*     (U.S.D.A. 

(esti-        presen- 

1973     mate)        tation; 


Thousand  metric  tons 


2 
0 

987 
1,289 

107 


0 

2 

620 

454 

148 


Wheat  and  products 4,615      2,517      1,005 

Milk,  dried,  evaporated 

or  condensed 19 

Blended  food  products  .  0 

Rice 813 

Corn,  grain,  sorghum 1,217 

Vegetable  oils .  193 

Value  of  title  I  food 

commodities 549 

Total  title  I  commodity 

value  (ind.  cotton, 

tot>acco,  inedit>le 

tallow) 675 


1,254 

0 

7 

1.000 

1,140 

166 


Million  dollars 


555 


640 


C85 


740 


567 


703 


Source:  U.S.D.A. 

An  examination  of  the  coimtry  breakdown 
of  Title  I  sales  reveals  more  clearly  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Title  I  sales  have  dwindled  for 
most  poor  countries.  As  Table  2  shows,  the 
portion  of  Title  I  food  sales  going  to  four  na- 
tions In  which  the  U.S.  maintains  a  special 
security  Interest — South  Vietnam.  Cambodia, 
Jordan,  and  Israel — doubled  in  one  year  to 
reach  63  per  cent  In  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Half  the  wheat,  two-thirds  the  feedgrains. 
and  all  the  rice  shipped  under  Title  I  this 
year  Is  going  to  these  four  countries.  With 
the  total  level  supplied  of  each  of  the  com- 
modities already  cut  sharply.  It  is  apparent 
that  non-security  Title  I  programs  have  been 
reduced  much  more  substantially  than  ag- 
gregate figures  would  suggest. 
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TABLE  2.-TITLE  I:  AID  TO  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE 
COUNTRIES  (SOUTH  VIETNAM,  CAMBODIA.  ISRAEL, 
JORDAN)  AS  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  TITLE  I 

(In  p«rcent| 


Fiscal  year 


1975 
1974  AID 

<»sli-     presenta- 

1972    1973     male)  tlon 


Security  assistance  as  per- 
cent of  quantity,  tiUe  I : 

WIteet NA 

Rice NA 

Fcedfrains na 

Vcgetableoil NA 

Security  assistance  as  per- 
cent or  total  food  tonnate' 
(whaet.  feed  trains,  rke, 

vetetaUeoil) NA 

Security  assistance  as  per- 
cent of  value,  total  title  I 
commodities 25 


IS 

47 

29 

47 

100 

49 

51 

66 

31 

22 

9 

16 

31 

63 

35 

36 

73 

41 

Source:  USAIO. 

Under  Title  U,  most  food  If  provided  on  a 
grant  basis  to  governments,  voluntary  agen- 
cies, and  the  UJJ.'s  World  Pood  Program.  The 
commodities  supplied  are  used  in  nutritional 
programs  for  vulnerable  groups  such  as 
mothers,  infants,  and  school  children,  In 
•■food  for  work"  programs  to  buUd  infra- 
structure, and  in  disaster  relief  activities 
such  as  in  the  S&hel  and  Ethiopia. 

Even  the  dollar  value  of  Title  n  food  ship- 
ments has  fallen  over  the  last  two  years  and 
this,  combined  with  soaring  prices,  has  re- 
sulted in  a  devastating  decline  in  the  quan- 
tity of  food  suppUed.  Wheat  shipments  are 
half  of  last  year's,  and  rice  and  milk  ship- 
ments have  disappeared.  Only  the  tonnage 
of  eo-caUed  feedgrains  has  risen,  reflecting 
the  shipment  of  grain  sorghum  to  the  Sahel. 

TABLE  3.-TITLE  II:  FOOD  SHIPMENTS  FISCAL  YEARS  1972-75 
(VOLUNTARY  AGENCY  GRANTS,  WORLD  FOOD  PROGRAM 
GOVERNMENT  TO  GOVERNMENT  GRANTS  FOR  DISASTER 
RELIEF  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT) 


cles  Is  shrinking  Just  as  the  need  is  increas- 
ing and  they  are  putting  a  new  emphasis  on 
the  very  kind  of  rural  aad  agricultural  de- 
velopment projects  most  necessary  as  a  long- 
term  solution  to  the  presect  crisis — and  even 
as  th©  Congress  has  advocated  Increasing  re- 
liance on  the  private  sector  in  our  foreign 
aid  activities.  Similarly,  the  nutritional  and 
public  works  projects  of  a  growing  and  valu- 
able international  institution — the  World 
Pood  Program  of  the  PAO— are  being  cut 
back  to  levels  lower  than  past  years  due  to 
the  declining  purchasing  power  of  its  funds. 

The  sharp  decline  In  a<tual  shipments  of 
food  aid  under  each  commodity  supplied  un- 
der PL  480  Is  shown  In  Table  4. 

What  Is  needed  Is  a  mechanism  effective 
under  the  new  circumstances  of  tight  supply 
and  Increased  human  need  for  managing  our 
own  production  and  marketing  so  that  our 
complex  domestic,  commercial  export,  and 
humanitarian  export  responsibilities  can  be 
met.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  meet 
reasonable  export  as  well  as  domestic  needs, 
provided  that  a  means  of  orchestrating  the 
balanced  uses  of  our  agrleultural  wealth  be 
devised. 

TABLE  4.-T0TAL  PUBLIC  LAW  4«)  SHIPMENTS    TITLES  I 
AND  II,  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  75 

— — ■ ■ J 

tl9J5 
1974     (U.S.D.A. 

1972    11973    mate)  tion) 
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Commodity 


Commodity 


1972 


1975 

1974      (U.S.O.A. 

(esti-     presenta- 

1973    mate)  tion) 


Thousand  metric  tons 

Wheat  and  products 1,614  1,649  718 

Milk  (dried) ns  26  0 

«•«• 248  33  0 

Corn,  oats,  grain  sor|hum 

andproducts 257  246  379 

Blended  food  products 266  195  182 

Soybean  products 4  1  i 

Vcfctable  oils 187  111  53 

Million  dollars 

Total  title  II  rood  commod- 
rtyvalue ^   380        290        248 


628 
0 
0 

271 

143 

0 

58 


175 


Source:  U.S.D.A. 


The  shrinking  supply  of  goods  under  Ti- 
tle n  over  the  last  year  is  having  disastrous 
effects  on  the  valuable  programs  of  the  vol- 
untary agencies  and  the  World  Pood  Pro- 
gram, which  depend  heavily  on  U.S.  food 
granU.  In  FT  1972.  90  mUllon  of  the  world's 
poorest  people  earned  or  received  food  origi- 
nating within  the  Title  II  program,  includ- 
ing 46  mliaon  In  maternal,  infant,  and  child 
feeding  programs,  15  million  in  food  for  work 
programs,  and  28  mUllon  in  disaster  and 
refugee  programs.  No  one  knows  how  many 
millions  of  the  nutritionally  vulnerable  peo- 
ple have  had  to  be  cut  from  these  programs 
as  a  result  of  the  declining  availability  of 
food  supples  imder  "Htle  n  documented 
above,  but  it  almost  certainly  numbers  in 
the  tens  of  millions. 

Ironically,  as  the  CSDA  is  predicting 
bumper  crops  and  we  are  earning  more  from 
their  sale  than  ever  before,  the  amount  of 
food  made  avaUable  to  the  voluntary  agen- 


Tliousand  metric  Ions 

Wheat  and  products 6, 229    4,166    1,723  \  m 

Milk  (dried,  evaporated, 
condensed) 134         28  0  0 

S!"-.-.    y-  ^          -  ••"«'  1.020  620  1.000 

Blended  food  products 266  195  184  150 

Corn,  grain  sorghum,  oats 

andproducts.-  _ 1.474  |,  535  833  1411 

Soybean  products  4  1  1  n 

Vegetable  oils  380  218  201  224 

Million  dollars 

Total  value  ot  rood  com- 
modities.. .929       845       888  742 

Total  Public  Law  480  com- 
modify  value  (ind.  cotton, 
tobacco,  inedible  oil) 1,055       975       988  878 

Source:  U.S.D.A. 

The  world  food  program 
Special  mention  should  be  made  that  the 
World  Pood  Program's  (WPP)  pledging  tar- 
get for  1975-76  Is  $440  mUlion  In  food  and 
cash.  Officials  are  very  optimistic  about  meet- 
ing this  following  the  recent  Saudi  Arabian 
pledge  of  $50  million— making  it  the  second 
largest  donor  behind  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  is  pledged  to  underwrite  32  per 
cent  of  the  total  contributions  up  to  the 
program  totel  of  »440,  meaning  up  to  $140 
million  for  the  United  Stat«s.  The  32  per  cent 
portion  for  the  United  StBtes  represents  a 
reduction  from  40  per  cent  in  the  current 
pledging  period  and  up  t«  50  per  cent  In 
past  years.  As  of  April  1,  a  total  of  $412  has 
been  pledged. 

Unfortunately,  due  to  rising  prices  of  both 
commodities  and  freight,  many  valuable 
planned  development  projects  have  had  to  be 
suspended  or  cancelled  this  year,  and  on- 
going projects  have  been  cut.  According  to 
WPP  Executive  Director  Dr.  Francisco 
Aquino,  the  tripling  of  commodity  prices  of 
1973  has  "resulted  in  an  esUmated  shrinkage 
of  the  Programs  Food  BaAef  by  about  40 
per  cent,  which  has  seriously  affected  the 
Program's  ability  to  meet  its  commitments." 

Looking  at  projected  prices  last  October 
Dr.  Aqtiino  noted  that  pledglngs  of  $650  mll- 
^'OP  would  now  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
WPP  to  meet  Its  planned  goals  for  1976-76 
However,  WPP  officials  accepted  the  more 
"realistic"  target  of  $440  million,  and  pro- 
posed that  target  to  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
last    December    where    It    was    accepted     If 


pledglngs  of  $440  million  are  achieved,  it  is 
expected  that  the  total  quantity  of  commod- 
ities avaUable  to  the  WFP  during  the  period 
will  be  below  the  levels  of  1B73-74. 

The  WPP  has  played  an  increasingly  valu- 
able role,  now  in  88  countMes  with  an  em- 
phasis on  the  "least  developed,"  in  meeting 
nutritional  needs  of  vulnerable  groups,  food 
for  work  development  projects,  and  disaster 
relief— most     recently    in     the     Sahel     and 
Ethiopia.  The  list  of  projects  now  being  sus- 
pended is  a  depressing  one,  including  rehabil- 
itation   of    war    refugees    in    Pakistan    and 
sorely   needed   irrigation   projects   in   India. 
Thus  the  International  community  would  do 
well  to  follow  Dr.  Aquino's  plea  and  make 
every  effort  to  exceed  the  $440  target  by  a 
substantial   margin,   just  a$   the   targets  of 
the  present  period  and  of  the  1969-70  period 
were   exceeded.   If  the   EEO  comes  through 
with  a  planned  $60  million  pledge  which  is 
yet   to   be   approved   by    the   Ministers,    the 
target   will   be   exceeded   soon.   If  Iran   and 
Kuwait,  which  have  not  yet  pledged,  decide 
to  give  substantial  sums,  and  if  other  OPEC 
nations   could   be   persuaded   to   follow   the 
Saudi  Arabian  lead,  it  would  be  possible  to 
salvage  some  of  the  plans  l^hich  have  been 
scrapped  due  to  the  commodity  shortage.  The 
United  States  could  play  an  Important  role  in 
encouraging  further  pledge*  by  agreeing  to 
continue  providing  32  per  dent  of  the  total 
at  levels  beyond   $440   million.   The   United 
States  would  be   helping  to  strengthen   an 
important     International     institution,     and 
every  project  saved  would  serve  highly  worth- 
while ends.  The  effect  of  higher  prices  on  the 
poor,   and    the   need   for   a   crash    effort   to 
Increase  developing  country  food  production 
rapidly,   highlight   the   importance   of   WFP 
programs  to  build  necessary  agricultural  in- 
frastructure     and      alleviate      malnutritioa 
among  the  vulnerable. 

The  special  role  of  food  aid 
Concessional  food  sales  and  food  relief 
measures  have  a  crucial  and  unique  role  to 
play  as  the  international  community  at- 
tempts to  fashion  a  new  ofder  out  of  the 
current  global  economic  mal»lse.  As  the  im- 
pact of  fertilizer  scarcity  and  tight  world 
food  supplies  emerges  over  the  next  year,  it 
appears  extremely  likely  that  many  food  defi- 
cit nations  will  have  large  Import  needs 
but  will  simply  lack  the  capacity  to  buy 
needed  food  at  prevailing  prices.  A  world 
program,  led  by  the  United  States  but  also 
involving  Canada,  Australia,  and  possibly  the 
EEC,  to  provide  substantial  levels  of  grain  on 
concessional  terms  to  the  hardest  hit  nations 
may  be  absolutely  essential  during  the  next 
several  years  if  large-scale  disaster  is  to  be 
avoided.  Such  a  program  would  not  have  to 
be  viewed  as  a  permanent  food  aid  effort; 
rather,  the  need  is  for  a  majv  emergency  ef- 
fort to  tide  over  the  nations  hardest  hit  by 
the  Jarring  events  of  the  last  year  until 
fertilizer  and  food  production  can  resume 
their  upward  trend,  and  the  necessary  eco- 
nomic adjustments  to  new  wcrld  market  con- 
ditions can  take  place. 

Since  agrlctiltural  development  is  such  an 
important  key  to  solving  the  present  crisis  of 
the  Fourth  World,  food  for  work  programs 
which  enable  the  mobilizatioBi  of  manpower 
for  construction  of  needed  infrastructure 
must  be  seen  as  an  important  aspect  of  the 
overall  aid  effort.  NutrltionaJ  programs  for 
vulnerable  groups  must  also  be  seen  as  an 
important  aspect  of  both  the  Immediate 
recovery  effort,  and  the  long^-term  food  aid 
need.  Therefore,  as  the  U.S.  food  aid  program 
Is  designed  for  the  future,  It  is  essential  to 
preserve  a  major  program  of  ^tinted  food  aid 
like  that  now  supplied  undei*  Title  II  of  PL 
480.  To  permit  efficient  planning  of  nutrition 
and  development  projects,  particularly  by 
the  international  voluntary'  af encles  and  the 
World  Pood  Program,  It  Is  also  essential  to 
devise  a  means  of  providing  some  semblance 
of  security  of  supply  over  a  muitlyear  period. 
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The  food  aid  program  must  develop  the  flexi- 
bility to  ensure  that  when  commodity  prices 
rise  dramatically,  extra  funds  will  be  forth- 
coming to  prevent  the  wholesale  dislocation 
of  projects,  for  It  is  during  times  of  scarcity 
that  the  projects  assume  their  greatest 
importance. 

The  matter  of  protecting  PL  480  commod- 
ities for  overseas  use  is  the  subject  of  a  Sense 
of  the  Congress  Resolution  attached  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973  as  the  result 
of  a  Senate  initiative.  It  is  also  the  subject 
of  S.  2792,  an  amendment  to  Section  401  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954  now  pending  before  this 
Committee.  I  commend  your  continuing  ef- 
forts to  convert  that  Resolution  to  the  law 
of  the  land. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  recent 
proposal  of  the  Church  World  Service  of  the 
National  CouncU  of  Churches  that  a  tithe, 
or  ten  per  cent,  or  our  exportable  agricul- 
tural commodities,  over  and  above  our  do- 
mestic needs,  be  used  annually  to  help  meet 
world  food  needs  through  concessional  sales, 
humanitarian  grants,  and  world  food  re- 
serves. While  in  PY  69  our  contribution  for 
such  purposes  was  about  18  per  cent,  it  has 
dropped  steadily  in  the  past  five  years  to  a 
current  level  of  about  5  percent,  as  need  has 
risen  sharply  and  as  the  prices  at  which  we 
sell  our  grain  has  doubled  and  trebled.  The 
same  Judaeo-Christian  tradition  of  concern 
for  the  world's  hungry  people  developed  in 
this  Nation  during  a  time  of  agricultural 
surplus  should  now  be  reaffirmed  during  a 
time  of  world  food  scarcity.  We  have  unwit- 
tingly slighted  the  world's  hungry  people 
and  need  now  to  reaffirm  our  traditions  of 
caring  and  sharing  which  represent  the 
American  people  at  our  best — and  Is  in  the 
enlightened  best  interest  of  all  in  the  in- 
creasingly interdependent  world. 

Finally,  more  thought  needs  to  be  given 
to  methods  for  reducing  wasteful  use  of 
grain  by  the  affluent  in  both  the  rich  and 
the  poor  countries  to  ease  global  food 
scarcity.  Beef,  requiring  up  to  seven  pounds 
of  grain  to  produce  a  pound  of  meat,  may 
be  the  food  counterpart  of  the  two  to  three 
ton  highway  gas  guzzlers  getting  8  miles  per 
gaUon.  Chicken,  requiring  only  two  to  three 
pounds  of  grain  per  pound  of  meat.  Is  the 
"sub  compact"  of  the  energy  field.  Since  af- 
fluence In  the  rich  countries  can  contribute 
to  millions  of  premature  deaths  in  the  poor 
countries  in  scarcity  periods  such  as  1974 
and  1976,  should  not  consideration  be  given 
to  special  measures  to  reduce  wasteful  con- 
sumption of  food  Just  as  we  have  reduced 
our  consumption  of  energy  through  turning 
down  thermostats,  driving  more  slowly,  and 
greater  use  of  smaller  cars? 
Conclusion 

ParadoxlcaUy  to  most  Americans,  the 
United  States  may  be  the  only  major  in- 
dustrialized country  currently  able  to  take 
a  lead  in  a  cooperative  global  effort  to  coun- 
teract the  effect  of  recent  price  changes.  The 
United  States  is  least  dependent  upon  oil 
imports  and  Is  benefiting  by  about  $6  bU- 
lion  in  PY  1974  from  higher  prices  for  its 
food  exports.  Its  balance  of  payments  in  1974 
and  1975  should  be  favorable  despite  a  pos- 
sible trade  deficit,  reflecting  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  will  provide  the  most  attrac- 
tive Investment  opportunity  for  the  oil  ex- 
porting countries  with  their  potential  $50 
billion  to  $66  billion  annual  capital  surplxis. 
However,  the  moral  and  logical  position  of 
the  United  States  in  urging  OPEC  action  to 
ease  the  world  crisis  would  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  an  initiative  to  use  our 
dominance  (together  with  that  of  Canada 
and  Australia)  of  the  world  food  supply  to 
work  together  with  the  OPEC  countries  who 
dominate  the  world's  energy. 

The  past  year  has  clearly  indicated  what 
can  lie  ahead  tf,  by  preference  or  by  lack  of 
foresight,  the  law  of  the  Jungle,  rather  than 


cooperation,  remains  the  response  of  nations. 
As  the  discussion  of  food  illustrates,  many 
of  the  new  problems  of  global  scarcity 
brought  on  by  rising  affluence  and  increas- 
ing populations  should  be  amendable  to  al- 
leviation, certainly,  and  even  possibly  to 
solution  through  cooperative  international 
action.  A  major  U.S.  Inltative  in  the  food 
field  would  be  in  its  humanistic  tradition, 
and  is  desperately  needed  if  tens  of  millions 
are  not  to  die  prematurely  in  the  1970s  from 
Increased  malnutrition  as  a  result  of  higher 
food  prices  and  food  scarcities.  The  costs 
would  be  shared  in  an  International  effort, 
and  the  long-term  benefits  to  the  American 
farmer  and  consumer  could  be  substantial 
quite  apart  from  the  Impact  of  such  an  Initi- 
ative on  the  new  global  politics  of  resource 
scarcity.  And  it  could  make  more  likely  a 
parallel  effort  in  the  energy  field  by  the  richer 
OPEC  nations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
final  witness,  Mr.  Frank  L.  GoflSo,  de- 
scribed how  the  voluntary  agencies 
utilize  private  donations  and  Public  Law 
480,  title  n,  commodities  supplied  by  the 
Government  to  carry  on  a  whole  host  of 
programs  overseas  to  further  develop- 
ment and  combat  malnutrition. 

He  indicated  that  programs  of  this 
nature  with  inputs  from  the  host  coun- 
try and  U.S.  citizens  cannot  be  turned  on 
and  off  again.  One  of  his  concerns  was 
that  there  not  be  another  gap  in  the  food 
pipeline  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
next  fiscal  year  as  there  was  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Both  Mr.  Goffio  sind  Mr.  Grant  sup- 
ported the  sense  of  Congress  provision 
in  last  year's  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
whereby  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  tsJce  into  accoimt  hmnanltarian 
needs  in  making  U.S.  production  {ind  set- 
aside  decisions,  as  a  way  of  giving  a  re- 
newed commitment  to  the  Public  Law 
480  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Goffio 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemznt  bt  Frank  L.  Goffio 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: My  name  is  Frank  L.  Oofflo.  I  am 
Honorary  Chairman  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Inc.  and  I  also  serve  as  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  CARE,  Inc.,  one  of  43  U.S.  voluntary, 
non-profit  organizations  which  comprise  the 
membership  of  the  American  Council.  Like 
CARE,  other  member  agencies  of  the  Coun- 
cU are  deeply  involved  in  attempting 
through  their  programs  to  alleviate  the  so- 
cial and  human  needs  of  the  refugees,  the 
hungry,  the  homeless  and  the  hopeless  over- 
seas. They  do  this  as  voluntary  channels  for 
the  expression  of  the  traditional  care  and 
concern  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  those  less  fortunate  than  themselves.  Re- 
flecting in  their  constituencies  the  broad 
spectrum  of  American  pluralistic  life.  In- 
cluding the  major  religious  faiths,  the  mem- 
ber agencies  of  the  American  CouncU  believe 
that  in  expressing  to  you  this  morning  their 
concern  about  PL  480  and  its  continuing 
implementation,  they  are  properly  inter- 
preting to  you  these  abiding  concerns  of  the 
American  people. 

The  voluntary  agencies  of  the  American 
Council  which  have  been  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  PL  480  food  donation  pro- 
grams since  its  Inception  In  1954  (and  be- 
fore that  under  Section  416  of  the  AgriciU- 
tural  Act  of  1949)  have  testified  before  mem- 


bers of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
both  Hotises  on  many  earlier  occasions  re- 
garding the  Incomparable  value  of  this  most 
enlightened  piece  of  humanitarian  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  the  U.S.  Congress.  They  have 
described  to  you  the  ways  in  which  PL  480 
food  commodities,  distributed  by  them  on  a 
people-to-people  basis  have  saved  lives,  re- 
duced the  danger  of  crippling  malnutrition 
in  the  pre-school  child,  helped  the  poorest 
to  achieve  self-sufficiency,  and  through  food- 
for-work  programs  and  in  other  ways,  aided 
In  the  development,  not  only  of  the  individ- 
ual himself,  but  of  his  community  and  his 
nation. 

The  programs  of  the  voluntary  agencies  of 
the  American  Council  are  totally  humani- 
tarian In  motivation  and  in  character,  as 
distinguished  from  programs  in  the  public 
sector  or  those  of  the  business  community. 
They  contribute  at  the  same  time  not  only 
to  the  Immediate  relief  of  suffering  (the 
common  concept  of  the  purpose  of  humani- 
tarian activity) ,  but  also  to  the  alleviation 
of  the  underlying  conditions  which  brought 
about  the  suffering.  These  programs  are  in 
the  field  of  development — economic,  social 
and  human  development. 

It  is  an  economic  truism  that  development 
is  not  advanced  in  the  absence  of  an  ade- 
quate food  supply,  whether  the  food  Is 
locally  produced  or  Imported.  In  their  de- 
velopment programs  the  voluntary  agencies 
have  made  use  of  the  avaUabUlty  of  PL  480 
food  commodities  not  only  to  bolster  some 
aspects  of  their  development  activity  but 
also  directly  as  an  incentive  to  create  such 
activity  as  in  their  food-for-work  projects. 
These  projects  are  carried  on  by  American 
voluntary  agencies  In  64  different  countries 
of  the  world  and  Include  such  activity  as: 

WeU-digglng. 

School  and  warehouse  construction. 

Fisheries  and  fish  cultivation. 

Land  clearance. 

Construction  of  farm-to-market  and 
feeder  roads. 

Irrigation  schemes  and  the  like. 

However,  with  the  present  world  food 
shortages,  even  threats  of  Impending  world 
famine,  and  the  resulting  high  cost  of  food 
In  the  United  States,  plus  other  current  un- 
certainties concerning  food  avaUablUty  under 
PL  480,  the  voluntary  agencies  have  a  grow- 
ing and  grave  concern  for  the  future  of  these 
essential  programs. 

The  kinds  of  development  assistance  pro- 
grams which  the  voluntary  agencies  operate 
overseas  cannot  be  turned  on  and  off  like 
spigots  because  of  the  unpredictability  of 
a  continuing  adequate  food  supply.  These 
activities  are  not  only  closely  and  purposedly 
Interlinked  with  the  PL  480  donation  pro- 
gram, but  are  also  carefully  planned  to  in- 
clude other  available  resources  In  the  area, 
as  for  example,  host  government  (national 
or  local),  other  nation  governmental  and 
private  effort,  other  U.S.  public  and  voluntary 
effort,  and  most  importantly  of  all,  the  co- 
operation and  participation  of  the  people 
themselves.  The  effort  of  all  may  be  impeded 
or  wasted  if  planned  inputs  are  not  forth- 
coming and  responsible  continuity  of  pro- 
graming cannot  with  some  certainty  be 
assured. 

Even  while  providing  emergency  assistance 
in  the  case  of  catastrophes  such  as  the  most 
recent  devastating  drought  and  famine  in 
the  Sahel  and  Ethiopa,  the  American  volun- 
tary agencies  ai^  at  work  attempting  with 
others  to  rehabilitate  the  region  and  its  peo- 
ple. The  very  work  of  rehabilitation  involves 
the  provision  of  greater  self-sufficiency  in 
food  supply  making  possible  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  area.  While  directly  upon 
the  heels  of  a  major  disaster  there  Is  an  out- 
pouring of  aid  of  all  kinds,  including  food, 
agencies  are  confronted  with  the  problem 
that  once  the  immediate  emergency  is  over, 
assistance  which  is  still  needed  in  the  rehabi- 
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tatlon  and  reconstruction  stage  (e^.  to  avert 
the  recTurenee  hopefully  of  sucb  disasters) 
«»*y  not  be  available  Without  a  reasonable 
awurance  of  continuity  of  food  ncppty, 
the  voluntary  agency  programs  of  rehabilita- 
tion and  development  may  have  to  be  alsan- 
doned  or  greatly  reduced  in  many  of  these 
Instances. 

The  voluntary  agencies  pointed  out  these 
problems  In  testimony  presented  last  year 
before  both  Senate   and  House  Agriculture 
Committees   relative   to   the   extension    of 
PL  4ao.  They  declared  at  that  Ume  ".  .  .  w© 
voice  our  concern  lest,  in  the  face  of  continu- 
ing and  ez]>andlng  need,  there  be  failure  to 
Implement   or   to   fund    the   programs   ade- 
quately." In  reply.  PL  480  was  remandated 
by  Ui«  Congress  for  an  additional  four  years. 
In  addtttoo,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
IVn  declared  It  to  be  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  In  ■awsnlnc  food  production  levels,  "the 
expected  demands  for  humanitarian  food  as- 
atetance    through    such    programs    as 
Public  lAw  480"  be  Included  and  that  In- 
cpeaaed  flexibility  be  provided  through  con- 
sideration of   leglsUtlon   to  amend  Section 
401  or  PL  480.  In  the  same  Act  the  sense  of 
Congress  also  was  expressed  that  -The  United 
States   should    participate   fully    in   eflTorts 
to  alleviate  current  and  future  food  short- 
ages which  threaten  the  world."  The  volun- 
tary agencies  concur  fully  In  this  position. 

It  Is  the  parUcular  plea  of  the  American 
Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign 
Service,  and  particularly  those  of  its  mem- 
ber agencies  operating  relief,  rehabiutatlon 
and  development  programs  overseas  that 
especially  now  with  renewed  Foreign  Arelat- 
anoe  emphasis  on  development  and  the  im- 
pending food  crisis  which  confronts  the 
world,  the  Ckmgress  shoxild  toke  whatever 
steps  it  deems  appropriate  to  give  material 
substance  to  the  above  "sense  of  Congives" 
provisions  to  the  end  that  insofar  as  possible 
a  continuing  and  regular  food  resource  will 
be  available  to  the  voluntary  agencies  under 
PL   480   for    their   overseas    prognuns. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  The  time  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  has 
now  expired. 

Morning  business  is  closed. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business,  S.  3044,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  3044.  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  public 
financing  of  primary  and  general  election 
campaigns  for  Federal  elecUve  office,  and  to 
amend  certain  other  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  is  prepared  to 
call  up  his  amendment  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  already  been  ordered. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  when  de- 
bate is  completed  on  his  amendment,  if 
completed  prior  to  3:30  p.m.  today— 
which  I  am  sure  it  wfll  be— the  vote  on 
the  Clark  amendment  will  occur  at  the 
hour  of  3:30  pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

AMSNOl^ENT  KO.   11  S3 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1152  and  ask  that 
Its  reading  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  text 
of  the  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Recoiu)  at  this  point. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  follows: 

On  page  78,  after  the  matter  appearing 
below  line  22,  Insert  the  following: 

2EPEAL    OF    CERTAIN    EXCEPTIONS    TO    CONTSIBU- 
TION  AND  EXPENDlTUaa  HJilTATIONS 

Sec.  305.  Section  614{0)  (3)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  section  304 
of  this  Act),  and  section  6J5(e)  of  such  title 
(as  added  by  section  304  o«  this  Act)  (relat- 
ing to  the  application  of  such  sections  to  cer- 
taUi  campaign  committees)  are  repealed.  Sec- 
tion 616  of  title  18,  United  States  Code  (as 
added  by  section  304  of  this  Act) .  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(f)'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(e)". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pj-esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  niinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  last  Wed- 
nesday, with  only  a  handful  of  Senators 
in  the  Chamber,  the  Senate  passed 
amendment  No.  1102  by  voice  vote.  The 
amendment  exempted  the  House  and 
Senate  campaign  committees  of  the  two 
major  parties  from  the  oontribution  and 
expenditure  limitations  of  the  campaign 
financing  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

In  my  judgment,  the  amendment 
opens  an  obvious  loophole  that  will  aUow 
massive  amounts  of  private  money  to 
influence  congressional  campaigns,  seri- 
ously compromising  the  excellent  legis- 
lation that  Chairman  Cannon  and  the 
rules  committee  have  brought  to  the 
floor. 

The  amendment  I  have  introduced 
would  repeal  the  sections  of  the  bill 
added  by  the  amendment  passed  last 
Wednesday. 

In  offering  that  amendment,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  said: 

It  is  Important  that  our  parties  not  be 
weakened.  But  strengthened,  by  whatever 
action  Congress  takes.  I  would  hope  that  In 
writing  this  particular  bUl  we  can  provide 
that  sense  of  purpose  with  this  amendment. 
(Pg.  S.  5189  Congressional  Record,  Aorll 
3,  1974  K 
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This  bill  had  just  that  "sense  of  pur- 
pose" already— without  the  Brock 
amendment.  The  committee  bUl  as  re- 
ported provided  a  major  role  for  both  the 
State  and  national  political  parties  by 
allowing  each  of  them  to  contribute  an 
additional  2  cents  a  voter  to  a  campaign, 
over  and  above  a  candidate's  expenditure 
limitation.  The  amendment  approved  last 
Wednesday  deals  not  with  the  role  of 
poUtical  parties,  which  have  mUlions  of 
supporters  and  thousands  of  small  con- 
tributors, but  with  the  role  of  the  "In- 
House"  campaign  committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate.  Sena- 
tor Allen  expressed  some  concern  about 
"leaving — contributions     and     expendi- 


tures for  these  committees — with  the  sky 
as  the  limit."  In  re^wnse,  Senator  Brock 
said: 

Our  average  contribution  was  something 
on  the  order  of  $23.75  In  the  RepubUcan 
Party  ...  by  no  definition  can  that  $2375 
be  sufficient  to  influence  the  election  or  the 
vote  of  an  Individual  running  for  the  Senate. 

Perhaps  the  average  contribution  to 
the  Republican  Party  is  $23.75,  but  that 
certainly  can't  be  the  average  contribu- 
tion to  the  Campaign  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  The  ticket  price  for 
the  Republicans'  annual  fund-raising 
dinner  is  $1,000 — for  the  Democrats  the 
price  is  $500.  And  many  of  those  tickets 
are  purchased  in  blocks  by  various 
groups.  No  one  should  confuse  national 
political  parties,  supported  as  they  are  by 
thousands  of  people  giving  in  $5  and  $10 
amounts,  with  the  Senate  and  House 
Campaign  Committees. 

There  was  another  confusing  aspect  of 
the  amendment  which  Senator  Allen  in- 
quired about:  The  maximum  amount 
that  could  be  received  from  any  contribu- 
tor by  one  of  the  "in-house"  Campaign 
Committees.  Senator  Brock  said: 

The  same  limit  that  would  apply  to  giving 
to  a  campaign  or  to  the  national  committees 
would  apply  here. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that's  the  case. 
Under  S.  3044,  an  individual  is  limited 
to  giving  $3,000  and  a  group  is  limited  to 
giving  $6,000  to  any  singjle  candidate's 
campaign.  But  an  individual  would  be 
limited  only  by  the  $25,000  overall  ceil- 
ing in  contributing  to  one  of  these  com- 
mittees, and  for  groups  there  would  be 
no  limit  at  all. 

What  this  amendment  has  done  is  ex- 
empt the  House  and  Semite  Campaign 
Committees  from  any  effective  restric- 
tions. Individuals  could  contribute  to 
them  almost  without  limit.  Groups  could 
contribute  completely  without  limit.  And, 
unlike  any  other  political  committees 
these  committees  could  contribute  un- 
limited amounts  directly  to  the  candi- 
dates—with the  candidates'  total  ex- 
penditure ceUings  as  the  only  effective 
restraint. 

In  the  case  of  a  Senate  race  in  Cali- 
fornia, it  would  mean  that  the  legal  limi- 
tation on  what  the  Democratic  and  GOP 
senatorial  campaign  coinlnittees  could 
give  would  be  $2,121,450  in  the  general 
election.  In  Iowa,  it  would  be  $288,000. 
In  Tennessee,  it  would  be  $406,500.  It  is 
apparent  that  last  Wednesday  the  Sen- 
ate set  aside  any  effective  limitation  on 
contributions. 

My  amendment  No.  1152  would  repeal 
the  provisions  added  by  amendment  No. 
1102.  I  would  not  lightly  raise  an  issue 
that  already  had  been  considered.  But  if 
the  Senate  allows  amendment  No.  1102 
to  stand,  it  will  be  compromising  the  verv 
integrity  of  this  campai^  financing 
legislation. 

Let  me  provide  an  example.  Suppose 
that  in  1976  the  Democratic  or  Republi- 
can senatorial  campaign  committee  has 
pinpointed  10  key  Senate  races.  An  orga- 
nization— and  there  are  many  that  would 
be  willing  and  able — decides  to  give 
$100,000  to  the  campaign  committee, 
which  in  turn  passes  along  $10,000  to 
each  of  its  10  "key"  candidates. 
Now  there  would  be  nothing  illegal 


about  ^«,t  transaction — the  money  would 
not  hiiE^e'i>een  specifically  earmarked  for 
any  particular  candidate.  But  the  effect 
would  be  clear.  Each  of  those  candidates 
would  know  how  they  got  that  $10,000 
check,  and  its  real  source. 

The  rules  committee  has  withstood 
virtually  every  challenge  to  S.  3044  so 
far.  Amendment  No.  1102  is  the  one  glar- 
ing exception.  As  the  Washington  Post 
reported  last  week. 

It  Is  the  first  substantial  breach  in  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  that  limit  Individuals  to 
a  $3,000  contribution  to  any  one  candidate 
and  organizations  to  a  $6,000  contribution. 

The  amendment  passed  last  Wednes- 
day directly  contradicts  the  basic  goal 
that  we  have  been  working  toward  over 
the  past  2  weeks — the  cleansing  of  our 
political  process.  It  should  be  repealed. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  in- 
sists upon  its  amendments  to  the  bill 
(S.  2770)  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special 
pay  structure  relating  to  medical  ofiQcers 
of  the  uniformed  services,  disagreed  to 
by  the  Senate;  agrees  to  the  conference 
requested  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  House  thereon;  and 
that  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr. 
HiTNT,  Mr.  HiBERT,  and  Mr.  Bray  were 
appointed  managers  of  the  conference 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 


OPPOSITION  TO  CAMPAIGN 
FINANCE  BILL 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  of  congressional  serv- 
ice is  that  some  Members  get  so  Imbued 
with  what  they  read  and  hear  in  the 
Washington  news  media  that  they  tend 
to  forget  that  the  greatest  number  of 
Americans  and  the  bulk  of  our  coxmtry 
lie  beyond  the  Potomac  River. 

I  fear  that  this  is  the  case  in  con- 
sideration of  S.  3044,  the  bill  for  public 
financing  of  campaigns.  The  pell-mell 
rush  to  support  public  subsidies  for  poli- 
ticians, as  is  proposed  in  this  legislation, 
is  being  led — or  should  I  say  misled? — 
in  part  by  the  Washington  news  media. 

But  there  is  a  rising  chorus  of  opposi- 
tion throughout  the  rest  of  the  cojintry 
to  this  proposed  raid  on  the  Public  Treas- 
ury. And  as  newspaper  editors  in  the  50 
States  understand  the  implications  of 
this  proposal,  they  are  writing  editorials 
opposing  public  financing  of  campaigns. 
The  heartland  of  America  is  speaking, 
but  I  feel  that  some  Senators  are  still 
not  listening. 

Mr.  President,  as  examples  of  this  ris- 
ing public  outcry,  I  have  an  editorial,  "A 


Misuse  of  Public  Funds  .  .  .  ,"  from  the 
Saturday,  March  30,  1974,  issue  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  an  editorial, 
"Mired  in  Molasses,"  from  the  Wednes- 
day, AprU  3,  1974,  issue  of  the  Birming- 
ham Post-Herald. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record  for 
the  edification  of  all  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  30, 1974] 
A  Misuse  of  Public  Funds  .  . . 

An  Irresponsible  majority  of  the  United 
States  Senate  has  twice  defeated  attempts  by 
Sen.  James  Allen  to  remove  public  financing 
of  political  campaigns  from  the  Senate's 
campaign  reform  bill.  The  measure  now 
seems  asstired  of  Senate  passage. 

The  House  soundly  defeated  a  similar 
measure  last  year  and  Is  not  happy  about 
this  year's  entry.  President  Nixon  has  warned 
that  he  will  veto  the  biU  if  public  financing 
Is  Included.  Five  of  the  seven  members  of  the 
Senate  Watergate  Committee,  whose  mission 
it  was  to  draft  campaign  reform  legislation 
for  the  Senate,  are  strongly  opposed  to  pubUc 
campaign  financing. 

Still  Its  supporters  persist.  Their  apparent 
strategy  Is  to  keep  battering  away  until  the 
opposition  begins  to  crack.  It  must  not  crack. 
Public  campaign  financing  poses  an  Insidious 
threat  to  this  country's  two-party,  majority- 
rule  system  of  government. 

As  the  President  and  many  others  have 
noted,  the  bUl  Is  designed  to  eliminate  pri- 
vate contributions,  Eind  thus  deny  to  voters 
the  right  to  give  financial  support  to  the 
candidate  of  their  choice.  Instetul,  their  tax 
money  would  be  used  to  support  all  candi- 
dates. Including  those  they  opposed.  Black 
taxpayers,  for  example,  could  be  supporting 
the  candidacy  of  Gov.  Gteorge  Wallace. 

True,  the  scheme  woiUd  curb  the  appalUng 
cost  of  Presidential  elections,  shown  In  the 
accompanying  graph,  but  In  congressional 
campaigns,  spending  might  weU  Increase. 
Congressmen  who  have  been  reelected  easily 
with  campaign  treasuries  of  only  $20,000 
would  find  themselves  with  $90,000  to  spend. 

As  Sen.  Howard  Baker,  vice  chairman  of 
the  Watergate  committee,  noted,  public  fi- 
nancing would  give  the  government  fiscal 
control  over  elections.  This  cotild  easUy  lead 
to  assuming  regulatory  control,  thus  giving 
the  party  In  power  tremendous  Influence. 

Public  financing  has  been  rationalized  as  a 
means  to  prevent  corruption,  but  it  goes 
much  farther  than  that.  As  Walter  Plncus, 
executive  editor  of  the  New  Republic,  put  it 
in  a  statement  supporting  the  proposal: 
"Eton't  kid  yourself  that  you  back  public 
financing  to  prevent  Watergates  and  corrup- 
tion. You  do  it  to  change  the  system." 

The  scheme  would  hand  out  public  money 
to  any  and  all  quaUfled  comers  in  congres- 
sional and  Presidential  primaries.  Candida- 
cies would  multiply  like  rabbits.  Special 
interest  organizations  Uke  the  American 
ClvU  Liberties  Union,  Nader's  Raiders,  the 
gun  lobby.  Common  Cause,  corporate  associ- 
ations, and  labor  unions  could  become  politi- 
cal parties  In  their  own  right.  The  two  major 
parties  and  the  two-party,  majority-rule  sys- 
tem could  founder.  Chaos  could  result. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Baker:  "We  are  burn- 
ing down  the  bam  to  get  rid  of  the  rats.". 

[From  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald. 
Apr.  3,  1974] 
MiBxs  IN  Molasses 
Despite  all  the  lofty  rhetoric.  It  wUl  take 
some  fancy  legislative  maneuvering  to  get  an 
effective  campaign  reform  bill  through  Con- 
gress this  year. 

A  more  likely  prospect  Is  that  campaign  re- 
form wlU  disappear  In  a  vat  of  election-year 


molasses  and  not  be  seen  or  heard  from  again 
untU  1975. 

The  reason  for  this  dismal  prediction  Is  the 
current  disagreement  among  the  House,  the 
Senate  and  President  Nixon  over  what  needs 
to  be  done  to  curb  excessive  spending  and 
loose  bookkeeping  in  congressional  election 
campaigns. 

Judging  by  Its  past  lack  of  enthusiasm,  the 
House  would  llKe  to  do  nothing — or  at  least 
do  nothing  to  make  it  easier  for  challengers 
to  oust  incumbents. 

Rep.  Wayne  L.  Hays,  D-Ohlo,  the  man  in 
charge  of  reform  legislation.  Is  adamantly  op- 
posed to  setting  up  an  Independent  elections 
commission.  Under  present  law,  the  House 
and  Senate  police  their  own  campaign  prac- 
tices, which  Is  like  sending  a  barkless  dog 
on  burglar  patrol. 

The  Senate  has  been  much  more  respon- 
sive, passing  a  reform  bill  last  July  that 
would  have  set  limits  on  campaign  spending 
and  campaign  giving;  outlawed  all  cash  con- 
tributions of  more  than  $50;  required  full 
disclosure  of  a  candidate's  assets  and  Income; 
encouraged  television  debates  among  major 
candidates;  f  unneled  each  candidate's  spend- 
ing reports  through  one  central  committee, 
and  set  up  an  independent  elections  com- 
mission. 

Now  the  Senate  Is  on  the  verge  of  sabo- 
taging its  own  bUl  by  Insisting  that  tax- 
money  be  used  to  help  finance  all  congres- 
sional and  senatorial  election  campaigns, 
both  primary  and  general. 

This  Is  a  bad  proposal.  It  would  make 
money  available  to  candidates  who  have  no 
real  base  of  support.  It  would  provide  too 
much  money  In  some  places,  too  little  in 
others.  Even  If  It  passes  the  House,  which 
Is  unlikely,  the  President,  who  opposes  pub- 
lic financing,  Is  expected  to  veto  It. 

That  would  leave  the  reform  campaign 
back  where  it  started — with  no  limits  on  how 
much  pressure  groups  can  give  to  candidates; 
no  limits  on  how  much  candidates  can  spend, 
and  no  Independent  commission  to  blow  the 
whistle  when  necessary. 

This  is  fine  and  dandy  for  lobbyists  and 
special  interest  groups,  who  stand  ready  to 
pour  millions  Into  political  campaigns  this 
year,  much  of  it  aimed  at  keeping  good  old 
Jack  ("he'll  take  care  of  us")  in  office  for 
another  term. 

But  It's  a  strange  way  to  restore  voter 
confidence  In  a*much-abused  political  cam- 
paign system  that  badly  needs  some  basic 
reforms. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  1 :  18  p.m. 
the  Senate  took  a  recess  imtil  2  p.m. ;  at 
which  time  the  Senate  resissembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Mansfield). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  (the  Senator  from  Montana,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  in  the  chair)  suggests  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MoN- 
TOYA) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ment No.  1152  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Clark)  . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
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pending  amendment  occur  at  the  hour  of 
3:30  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 

Mr.  1£ANSFIEU>.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair  and  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  DNTIL  3  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  In  recess  until  the  hour  of  3 
pjn.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  2:35  pjn. 
the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  3  p.m.: 
vbereupcm.  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Bahtlxtt)  . 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  STAFF  OF  THE 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  TAXATION 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
insertion  in  the  Record  be  permitted  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  . 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (idi. 
ButTLm).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  statement  by  Senator  Long  and 
the  Washington  Post  article  of  April  4, 
1974,  by  Spencer  Rich  is  as  follows: 
Statxmxnt  bt  BxMAToa.  R.  Loire 

In  cotmectlon  witb  tbe  entry  Into  the  Caa- 
gtmalouMl  Beoord  of  Spencer  Rich's  AprU  4, 
1974,  Waahington  Post  article  on  the  Joint 
Ootnmlttee  on  Internal  Berenue  Taxation, 
I  would  like  to  adil  a  few  brief  comments. 

It  Is  our  prtrUege,  as  Senators,  to  work 
with  many  outstanding  committees  and  their 
respective  staff  m«mbera.  Of  aU  those  with 
whom  I  have  had  contact  as  a  VS.  Senator, 
the  professional  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  must  rank 
as  one  of  the  moat  visible  In  terms  of  profes- 
sional expertise.  Impartiality  and  discretion 
on  sensitive  matters.  In  this  regard,  I  would, 
tbsref  a««,  ilk*  to  add  my  oocunendatlons  to 
the  OonamlttBe  fcr  the  outstanding  Job  it 
bam  don*  in  Its  recent  and  extensive  exam- 
ination of  tbe  Prealdent'B  tax  returns. 

Tills  Is  an  example  of  our  CSoogreeslonal 
Committee  system  and  general  govemmont 
operations  at  their  very  finest.  It  certainly 
Is  my  prtvflege  and  pleasure  to  be  chairman 
of  such  a  dedicated  and  outstanding  commit- 
tee. 

(From  the  Washington  Poat,  Apr.  4,  1974 1 
Jonrr  Tax  Statv  Wmw^d  as  Bsbt  om  wni 

(By  8p«ioer  Bleb ) 
When  members  ot  Oongress  get  legislative 
advio*  from  Lany  Woodwortb,  the  66-year- 
old  soft-4>oken  aoa  of  an  Ohio  Baptist 
preacher,  they  listen  with  special  care  and 
respect. 

For  Woodwortb — who  heads  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  which  has  Just  issoed  a  devastating 
report  on  President  Nixon's  taxes — has  a  iml- 
Tersal  rspvtatton  as  ons  of  tbe  bast,  perhaps 
the  vary  bsct.  staff  man  on  Oapltd  wm 


And  the  40-member  staff  over  which  Wood- 
worth  has  ridden  herd  for  the  past  10  years  Is 
known  as  the  ablest,  most  discreet,  most 
savvy  and  most  professional  group  of  com- 
mittee aides  in  Ck>ngress. 

Few  people  on  Capitol  HID  and  virtually  no 
one  off  the  hUl— except  tihe  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  private  tax  lawyers  and 
lobbyists — know  much  about  the  Joint  com- 
mittee. Yet  It  Is  one  of  the  most  powerful  In 
Congress,  with  tremendous  Influence  over 
legislation  affecting  the  lives  of  millions. 

The  Joint  committee,  created  under  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1926,  consists  of  members  of 
the  tax-wrltlng  commlttses — House  Ways 
and  Means  and  Senate  Fnaance.  The  chair- 
manship alternates  and  the  chairman  this 
year  Is  Sen.  Russell  B.  Long  (D-La.),  with 
Rep.  Wilbur  Mills  (D-Ark.)  as  vice  chairman. 
For  years  the  Senate  chairman  was  Harry 
Flood  Byrd  Sr.  (D-Va.) ,  an  wch-conservatlve 
in  fiscal  matters. 

The  joint  committee  provides  the  major 
staff  for  both  chambers  of  Congress  on  tax 
matters,  and  right  now^ln  addition  to 
Woodworth,  who  holds  a  doctorate  In  public 
administration  and  isn't  an  economist  or  a 
tax  lawyer — it  has  25  professional  staff 
members. 

Including  secretarial  and  clerical  positions, 
the  total  staff  is  about  40.  The  professional 
staff  members  Include  two  legislative  coun- 
sels, six  legislative  attorneys,  six  economists 
and  a  number  of  economic  and  tax-statistic 
analysts.  Several  of  the  members  have  ac- 
counting training  as  well.  The  staff  has  been 
built  up  as  a  civil  service-type  staff — non- 
political  and  nonpartisan. 

When  a  tax  bill  is  before  either  Wajrs  and 
Means  or  Finance  or  on  the  floor  of  either 
chamber,  It  Is  the  business  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee staff  to  draft  the  legislation,  to  write 
the  reports  and  to  be  at  tht  side  of  commit- 
tee members  to  advise  and  assist.  Pour  or 
five  staffers  are  almost  always  seen  on  the 
House  and  Senate  floors  whenever  a  tax  bill 
is  being  considered. 

Woodworth  gets  $40,000  a  year,  the  highest 
possible  staff  salary  In  Congress.  With  the 
conunlttee  since  1944,  he  Is  a  master  at 
trying  to  tailor  and  stitch  the  proposals  of 
members  into  a  coherent  whole.  He  is  the 
model  civil  servant — able,  discreet,  honest 
and  hardworking,  according  to  members  and 
associates.  He  could  probably  triple  his  sal- 
ary in  private  industry  but  he  won't  jump. 

Second  in  command  on  tlie  committee  staff 
Is  Lincoln  Arnold,  64,  a  onc-tlme  municipal 
judge  in  Thief  River  Palls,  Minn.,  who  was 
an  Internal  Revenue  Servlc*  attorney,  senior 
legislative  counsel  for  the  I&>tise,  and  worked 
In  private  practice  for  15  jears  with  Alvord 
and  Alvord. 

Another  staff  aide  with  a  nuijor  role  oh 
the  Nixon  tax  report  Is  Bernard  (Bobby) 
Shapiro,  a  soft-spoken  lawyer  in  his  early 
30s  with  a  trace  of  a  drawl  (he's  from  Rich- 
mond) and  training  in  accountancy  as  well 
as  law.  Shapiro  sometimes  serves  as  a  sur- 
rogate on  the  floor  when  Woodworth  can't 
be  there. 

Assistant  staff  chief  Herbert  L.  Chabot, 
42.  who  comes  from  New  Tork  and  got  his 
law  degree  from  (Columbia,  provided  staff 
work  on  pension  reform  bills  when  they 
were  considered  by  the  Finance  and  Ways 
and  Means  committees. 

From  the  start,  a  staff  team  worked  ex- 
tensively and  virtually  fifll  time  on  the 
president's  tax  matters.  It  consisted  of 
Woodworth,  Arnold,  Shaplrc,  attorney  Mark 
McConaghy,  attorney  Paul  Oosterhuls,  ac- 
countant Allan  Rosenbaum  and  economist 
James  Wetzler.  From  tinM  to  time,  other 
staffers  pitched  in,  and  at  the  end  most  of 
tbe  staff  was  working  to  get  the  final  report 
in  shape. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absent  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  PreEldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS    OP    1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
.sideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  public  financing  of 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  earlier  in 
the  debate,  I  discussed  at  some  length  the 
reasons  that  the  Senate  should  adopt 
my  amendment  (No.  1152)  to  repeal 
amendment  No.  1102  passed  by  voice  vote 
last  Wednesday.  That  amendment  ex- 
empted the  House  and  the  Senate  cam- 
paign committees  of  the  major  parties 
from  the  contribution  and  expenditure 
limitations  of  the  campaign  financing 
bill  now  before  the  Senata  In  my  judg- 
ment, that  Is  the  first  loophole  we  have 
written  into  a  very  excellent  bill. 

The  committee  bill  as  reported  does 
provide  a  major  role  for  both  the  State 
and  national  pohtical  parties  by  allow- 
ing each  to  contribute  an  additional  2 
cents  a  voter  to  a  campaign — over  and 
above  the  candidate's  expenditure  lim- 
itation. The  amendment  approved  last 
Wednesday  deals  not  with  the  role  of 
political  parties,  which  have  millions  of 
supporters  and  thousands  of  small  con- 
tributors, but  with  the  roje  of  in-house 
campaign  committees  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

This  is  the  essential  point:  all  other 
committees  are  limited  to  jis.OOO  in  terms 
of  what  they  can  contribute  to  an  in- 
dividual candidate.  This  amendment  lifts 
that  restriction  leaving  $25,000  as  the 
only  effective  limitation  oil  what  an  in- 
dividual can  give  to  a  cotmnittee.  It 
leaves  a  loophole  allowing  committees 
unhmited  contributions  to  the  congres- 
sional campaign  committeee,  and  in  turn, 
allows  them  an  unlimited  amount  of 
money  to  give  to  individual  candidates. 

There  is  another  serious  problem  with 
the  amendment  passed  last  Wednesday, 
section  614(c),  on  page  71  of  the  Rules 
Committee  bill.  The  amendment  ex- 
empted the  senatorial  and  congressional 
campaign  committees  from  the  $1,000 
independent  expenditure  limitation.  It  is 
true  that  the  State  and  nalional  parties 
are  also  exempt  from  this  limitation,  but 
they  are  subject  to  a  2-cen1ha-voter  ceil- 
ing on  any  contributions  to  or  expendi- 
tures for  a  particular  candidate. 

The  senatorial  and  congrfesslonal  cam- 
paign committees,  however,  are  not  sub- 
ject to  any  restrictions.  I  am  sure  this 
is  not  the  intent  of  the  amendment,  but 
its  effect  is  certain. 

Mr.  BROCX.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  explain  the 
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purpose  of  the  amendment  as  it  was  of- 
fered and  as  It  was  intended. 

Upon  reading  the  Rules  Committee 
bill,  we  felt  that  perhaps  by  inadvert- 
ence there  were  no  safeguards  to  main- 
tain the  viability  of  the  various  congres- 
sional committees  of  the  two  parties.  The 
bill  as  it  was  written  would  have  effec- 
tively eliminated  the  operation  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  campaign  com- 
mittees of  the  two  parties,  respectively; 
and  that,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  things 
that  I  find  dangerous  in  the  proposed 
legislation. 

The  bill,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  goes 
too  far  already  toward  damaging  the 
two-party  process.  I  believe  it  places 
that  process  very  much  in  jeopardy.  If 
we  are  going  to  have  an  effective  politi- 
cal system,  we  have  to  have  some  mecha- 
nism by  which  the  parties  not  only  main- 
tain themselves  but  also  have  some  op- 
portunity for  internal  discipline. 

The  amendment  was  not  drawn  with 
the  view  of  escaping  the  safeguards  of 
the  campaign  contribution  ceilings.  I 
said  on  the  Senate  floor  during  the 
debate  on  the  amendment  that  we  would 
still  be  limited,  as  I  understood  it,  to  a 
$3,000  gift  from  an  individual  or  a  com- 
mittee. Perhaps  my  impression  is  wrong. 
If  it  is,  I  would  be  delighted  either  to 
modify  the  amendment  or  to  accept  other 
language  that  would  so  correct  it. 

I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  the  case. 
However,  I  would  be  willing  to  make  sure 
It  is,  not  only  by  legislative  history  but 
also  by  specific  language.  But  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  does  a  great  deal  more 
than  that.  In  effect,  it  strikes  all  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment;  and,  in  effect, 
he  would  put  us  back  into  the  position 
originally  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  I  do  not  find 
that  acceptable.  I  hope  the  Senate  does 
not  support  the  amendment  as  presently 
worded. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada,  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  and  a  number  of  other  Sen- 
ators and  I  have  discussed  the  thrust  of 
my  amendment  at  length.  There  is  no 
disagreement  as  to  Intent.  If  clarification 
Is  necessary  in  terms  of  legislative  his- 
tory, that  is  one  thing,  but  to  simply 
strike  and,  hi  effect,  go  back  to  the  orig- 
inal position  of  eliminating  these  two 
committees,  which  do  perform  a  vtduable 
function  in  terms  of  supporting  and  serv- 
ing our  candidates,  would  be  self-defeat- 
ing and  highly  dangerous. 

I  cannot  support  the  amendment,  al- 
though I  do  understand  the  concern  of 
the  Senator  In  raising  the  particular 
point.  I  think  he  goes  too  far  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  does  not  accept  this  partic- 
ular amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  the  Senate  did  adopt 
the  Brock  amendment  last  week.  I  do 
not  share  the  concern  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  with  respect  to  the  one  provi- 
sion that  he  contends  opens  wide  the 
door. 

I  think  the  possible  opening  of  the 
door  here,  if  the  door  is  open,  relates  to 
the  paragraph  beginning  on  line  8,  page 
74  which,  under  the  bill,  prohibits  Inde- 
pendent expenditures  In  excess  of  $1,000. 
It  does  appear  that  perhaps  the  Brock 


amendment  (No.  1102)  exempts  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  from  hmlts  on  independ- 
ent expenditures.  If  it  does,  and  counsel 
is  checking  this  now,  later  an  amend- 
ment could  be  offered  to  change  that 
possibility  and  make  it  clear  that  those 
committees  were  not  exempted  from 
subsection  (C)(1)  on  page  74. 

But  I  think  the  hazard,  if  it  can  be 
called  a  hazard,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
hazard,  of  larger  contributions  being 
made  to  these  committees — I  think  that 
was  what  was  hoped  for  by  the  amend- 
ment— was  that  larger  contributions 
could  be  made  to  those  authorized  com- 
mittees, and  let  them  make  contributions 
to  the  candidates  which  are  within  the 
candidates'  spending  limits,  obviously, 
and  that  this  would  help  maintain  the 
party  structure  by  permitting  the  cam- 
paign committees  and  national  commit- 
tees of  both  parties  to  make  contribu- 
tions to  the  respective  candidates. 

So  while  I  would  be  inclined  to  support 
the  amendment  if  it  did  not  go  as  far  as 
it  does,  I  think  imder  the  circumstances 
I  would  be  opposed  to  it  here.  If  we  need 
a  perfecting  amendment  later  that  could 
be  offered  with  respect  to  the  limit. 

Mr.  BRCX:K.  I  know  the  Senator's 
intention  and  I  think  he  understands  the 
situation.  We  are  both  seeking  the  same 
thing  in  this  amendment;  and  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  raised  a  valid 
point.  But  the  amendment  he  has  offered 
goes  so  far  as  not  to  permit  the  com- 
mittees to  do  ans^hing.  That  is  imac 
ceptable,  but  I  would  urge  that  languat 
be  posed  to  take  care  of  this  concern  on 
his  part  by  offering  an  amendment.  I  ap- 
preciate the  chairman's  position  in  trying 
at  least  to  keep  the  two  committees  in 
operation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  think  hi  the  colloquy 
that  took  place  last  week  it  is  clear  what 
was  intended  by  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  hate  to  see  the  Senate 
now  take  action  to  simply  reverse  itself 
on  the  action  that  it  took  last  week. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  agree,  and  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem with  the  discussion  on  the  floor  last 
week  was  that  the  Senators  present  as- 
sumed, as  did  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, that  there  was  a  $3,000  limitation  on 
the  amount  the  congressional  campaign 
committee  could  receive  and  a  $6,000 
limit  on  the  amoimt  the  congressional 
campaign  committee  could  contribute  to 
an  individual  candidate.  Clearly,  that  is 
not  the  case.  It  is  unlimited. 

If  we  do  not  agree  to  the  pending 
amendment,  we  will  leave  the  loophole 
open.  This  is  the  first  time  so  far  that 
we  have  said  to  a  pohtical  committee, 
"You  can  collect  as  much  money  as  you 
want,  an  unlimited  amount,  and  give  us 
as  much  as  you  want — up  to  $2  million 
in  the  case  of  California — without  limi- 
tation." 

In  this  one  case  of  senatorial  and  con- 
gressional committees,  we  are  saying  that 
they  can  collect  unlimited  amounts  of 
money.  ITie  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 


ministration was  wise  when  it  reported 
the  bill  without  that  loophole. 

As  it  reported  the  bill,  the  committee 
said  in  effect  that  these  "in-house"  com- 
mittees would  be  restricted  exactly  the 
same  way  as  other  political  committees. 

My  amendment  would  do  one  thing:  It 
repeals  the  Brock  amendment  and  takes 
us  back  to  the  bill  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration.  The 
committee's  original  judgment  was  cor- 
rect. To  permit  unlimited  expenditures 
would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  3:30  having  arrived,  the  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Clark ».  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBFJIT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh>,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland  t,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy  \  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  ( Mr.  Lonu  i  ,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  iMr.  Metzenbaum>,  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

r.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
ator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett  >, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  >, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong>, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gxirney)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Jav- 
iTs),  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott ^ 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft>, 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  ,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  44, 
nays  35,  as  follows : 
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YEAS— 44 

Abourezk 

Haskell 

Moss 

Allen 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Beail 

Helms 

Nunn 

Blden 

Huddleston 

Packwood 

Brooke 

Hiunphrey 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Pell 

Byrd, 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Magnusoa 

RibicoS 

Chiles 

Mansfield 

Roth 

Clark 

Mathias 

Scbwetker 

Cranston 

McGovem 

Stevenson 

Domenlci 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Tunncy 

Hart 

Montoya 

Weicker 

NATS — 35 

- 

Aiken 

Dominlck 

Percy 

Baker 

Ervln 

Scott,  Hugh 

Bartlett 

Gold  water 

Sparkman 

Bible 

Grlffln 

Stafford 

Brock 

Hansen 

Stennls 

Buckley 

Hartke 

Cannon 

Hatfield 

Talmadge 

Case 

Hruska 

7'hurmond 

Cook 

McClellan 

Tower 

Cotton 

Metcalf 

WlUlama 

Curtla 

Muskle 

Toung 

Dole 

Pearaon 
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NOT  VOnNO — 21 


Bayb 

Fulbrlght 

McClure 

Bellmon 

Oravel 

McGee 

Bennett 

Oumey 

Metzenbsum 

Bentsen 

Holllnrs 

Scott. 

Church 

Hugbw 

WUllam  L. 

Eastland 

Javlts 

Taft 

Fannin 

Kennedy 

Fong 

Long 

So  Mr.  Clark's  amendment  (No.  1152) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  B«r.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  wets  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMUfDMENT  NO.   1156 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  I  caU  up 
amendment  No.  1156,  which  is  at  the 
desk,  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  discontinued  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

On  page  86,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following  new  section : 

Skc.  530.  Section  6103(a)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  be- 
tween— 

"Veterans  Day,  the  fourth  Monday  in  Oc- 
tober." and 

"Thankglvlng  Day,  the  fourth  Thursday  in 
November."  the  foUowing  new  item: 

"Election  Day,  the  Orst  Wednesday  next 
after  the  first  Monday  In  November  in  1976, 
and  every  second  year  thereafter.". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment that  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  each  of  the  last  2  years.  Unfortu- 
nately, for  reasons  extraneous  to  the  sub- 
stance of  this  legislation,  it  has  yet  to  be 
enacted.  The  amendment  would  make 
Federal  election  day  the  first  Wednesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  and 
create  a  legal  holiday  on  that  day. 

I  will  not  repeat  all  of  the  arguments 
for  this  amendment.  I  am  sure  that  all 
Senators  are  familiar  with  them.  The 
logic  of  the  amendment  is  just  as  com- 
pelling today  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
when  this  body  voted  overwhelmingly  in 
Its  favor. 

Mr.  President,  making  election  day  a 
national  holiday  woiild  move  us  still 
closer  to  the  ideal  of  popular  democracy 
that  all  of  us  cherish.  It  would  help  to 
bring  the  mass  of  the  pe<^le  even  more 
into  the  mainstream  of  our  national 
political  system. 

I  would  remind  Senators  of  the  inade- 
quate level  of  participation  in  the  1972 
elections.  According  to  a  survey  by  the 
U.S.  Census  Bureau.  51.2  million  eligible 
Americans  did  not  vote  in  the  general 
elections  in  November  1972.  That  number 
represented  a  full  37  percent  of  the  vot- 
ing-age population  in  this  country  at  that 
time.  Many  of  these  people  have  been  de- 


nied this  basic  right  of  citizenship  be- 
cause of  hard-to-find  registration  ofQces 
and  a  full  day's  work. 

The  amendment  before  us  would  elimi- 
nate one  of  the  major  obstacles  to  fuller 
voter  participation  in  elections.  It  would 
assure  that  millions  of  American  work- 
ing families  are  not  deterred  from  exer- 
cising their  franchise  in  Presidential  and 
congressional  elections. 

Several  other  nations  find  that  workers 
participate  freely,  openly,  and  in  larger 
numbers  when  there  is  an  election  holi- 
day. In  Denmark,  Italy,  Prance,  Ger- 
many, and  Austria,  where  election  day  is 
a  holiday,  voter  turnout  of  85  and  95  per- 
cent \s  normal.  I  believe  it  would  sub- 
stantially increase  participation  in  our 
elections  as  well. 

Workers  who  commute  long  distances 
to  work  often  leave  home  before  polls 
open  and  return  after  they  have  closed. 
People  working  irregular  shifts  in  a  shop 
or  factory  are  also  discouraged  from  vot- 
ing. In  some  areas,  rush  hours  at  the 
polls  mean  a  long  wait  in  line  causing 
many  who  must  get  to  work,  and  many 
others  who  are  tired  from  a  full  day's 
labor,  to  give  up  their  franchise  in  de- 
spair. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  we  put  an  end 
to  this  obstacle  to  democracy. 

In  the  19th  century  we  eliminated 
property  ownership  requirements  for  vot- 
ing in  thus  country.  As  we  enter  the  last 
quarter  of  the  20th  century,  it  is  time 
for  us  to  act  to  prevent  a  job  from  keep- 
ing the  80  million  Americans  who  work 
in  factories,  on  farms,  and  in  the  busi- 
nesses of  this  Nation  from  the  voting 
booths. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment, which  provides  a  legal  election 
holiday  every  2  years  b«gining  in  1976, 
would  increase  voter  participation  for 
the  most  important  oflBce  in  the  land :  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  It  would 
be  an  open  day,  so  that  ewery  citizen  will 
have  all  the  time  in  that  day  available 
to  consider  the  candidates  and  to  exer- 
cise his  franchise.  And  the  same  time,  of 
course,  would  apply  to  the  offices  of  U.S. 
Senator  and  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  join  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
in  offering  the  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
a  sad  commentary  on  the  electorate  of 
this  country  when  we  find  that  in  Presi- 
dential elections  we  have  been  electing 
Presidents  by  a  very  bare  majority.  While 
the  last  several  Presidential  elections 
have  been  won  by  large  pluralities,  we 
discover  that  the  total  vote  has  not  been 
much  in  excess  of  50  percent  of  the  vot- 
ing population.  Then  when  we  look  at 
other  countries  that  have  patterned 
themselves  upon  pretty  much  the  same 
concept  of  government  and  see  that  their 
turnout  is  90  or  95  percent,  it  makes 
those  of  us  who  stand  for  election  wonder 
what  has  happened  in  America. 

The  concept  of  maLing  election  day 
a  national  holiday  is  not  new.  Such  a 
proposal  has  been  passed  twice  by  the 
Senate.  I  believe  the  United  States  is 
one  of  the  few  countries  that  does  not 


recognize    the    importanoe'  of    election 
day  by  making  it  a  national  holiday. 

I  have  thought  about  this  proposal  at 
great  length.  I  think  it  would  be  desir- 
able. In  fact,  anything  we  can  do  to  get 
more  Americans  to  be  interested  in  our 
political  system  would  be  desirable.  I  am 
aware  that  what  we  have  been  going 
through  during  the  past  year  is  not  the 
most  pleasant  thing  in  the  world  and 
makes  many  Americans  wonder  what  is 
wrong  with  the  system.  But  I  have  always 
told  people  that  bad  politicians  are 
elected  by  good  people  who  cannot  vote. 

If  we  can  make  election  day  a  holi- 
day, and  then  ask  the  assistance  of  both 
parties  in  really  trying  to  get  out  the 
vote,  perhaps  we  will  se«  an  informed 
electorate  by  creating  in  this  country  a 
turnout  of  voters  which  will  be  in  excess 
of  75  percent. 

I  think  this  would  be  very  healthy  for 
America.  It  would  be  very  good  for  every- 
thing that  now  ails  the  body  politic  in 
America.  I  am  very  happy  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  offered  this 
amendment.  He  and  I  happen  to  be 
members  of  a  very  exclusive  club.  We 
have  gone  through  this,  and  we  have 
some  understanding  of  what  it  is  to  ad- 
dress millions  of  Americans,  only  to  find 
that  on  election  day  only  a  relative  hand- 
ful will  turn  out. 

I  suggest  that  while  it  could  be  a  prob- 
lem of  the  candidate  in  my  case,  it 
certainly  would  not  be  in  his  case;  so  we 
sort  of  stand  each  other  off  there. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  manager  of 
the  bill  will  accept  this  amendment.  I 
have  not  spoken  to  him  about  it,  but 
this  body  has  twice,  as  the  Senator 
stated,  passed  this  approach.  I  do  not 
care  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote,  and  I  am 
sure  my  colleague  does  not. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  said.  I  think  this  is  a 
very  important  proposal,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays  to  as- 
sure that  when  the  bill  goes  over  there, 
the  other  side  will  know  how  we  feel 
about  it. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  does  that,  may  I  say  I  have  no 
objection  to  it.  This  was  ia  the  bill  that 
we  passed  last  year,  largely  because  of 
the  actions  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, and  at  that  time  he  and  I  had 
quite  a  colloquy  about  it,  smd  if  I  am 
not  mistaken  we  had  a  rollcall  vote  on 
that  occasion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  did. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  have  no  objection  to  hav- 
ing it  again,  but  I  did  want  to  get  into 
the  Record  that  we  had  quite  an  ex- 
tensive debate  on  the  floor  on  that  bill 
last  year.  That  is  in  the  Record  over  on 
the  House  side,  and  this  will  be  the  sec- 
ond time.  I  merely  wanted  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  know  that. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  having 
listened  to  the  impressive  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  further  comment.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  yeas 
and  nays  were  ordered;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  stated,  the  Senate  has  voted 
on  this  issue  before.  We  are  prepared  to 
accept  it. 

I  am  not  convinced,  in  my  own  mind, 
that  one  can  force  people  to  vote  by  sim- 
ply making  election  day  a  holiday.  I 
think  the  indications  of  our  experience 
have  been  that  whenever  a  holiday  comes 
along — even  though,  as  provided  in  this 
bill,  it  may  be  in  the  middle  of  the  week, 
which  may  eliminate  the  situation  of 
a  long  weekend  holiday — it  probably  will 
result  in  a  fishing  day. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett).  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hxtmphrey) 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Gold  water)  .  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott), 
arid  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  55, 
nays  21,  as  follows: 


[No.  122  Leg] 

YEAS— 55 

Abourpzk 

Cannon 

Hart 

Baker 

Case 

HaskeU 

Beall 

Chiles 

Hathaway 

Bible 

aark 

Huddleston 

Biden 

Cook 

Humphrey 

Brock 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Brooke 

Dole 

Jackson 

Burdlck 

Eagleton 

Johnston 

B>Td,  Robert  C 

.  Goldwater 

Magnusoa 

Mansfield 

Nunn 

Stennls 

Matblas 

Pastore 

Stevens 

McClellan 

Pearson 

Stevenson 

McGovern 

Percy 

Symingtoa 

Mclntyre 

Proxmlre 

Talmadge 

Mondale 

Randolph 

Tunney 

Montoya 

Blblcofr 

Welcker 

Moss 

Roth 

WilliamE 

Muskle 

Schweiker 

Nelson 

Sparkman 
NAYS— 21 

Aiken 

Domlnlck 

Pell 

Allen 

Grlffln 

Scott.  Hugh 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Stafford 

Byrd, 

Hatfield 

Thurmond 

Harry  F.. 

Jr.     Helms 

Tower 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Young 

Curtis 

Metcalf 

Domenicl 

Fackwood 

NOT  VOTING- 

-24 

Bayh 

Fong 

Long 

Bellmon 

Fulbrlght 

McClure 

Bennett 

Gravel 

McGee 

Bentsen 

Gurney 

MetzenlMvun 

Buckley 

Hartke 

Scott. 

Church 

Hollings 

WUllam  L. 

Eastland 

Hughes 

Taft 

Ervin 

Javlts 

Fannin 

Kennedy 

So  the  Humphrey-Cioldwater  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  NASA 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  In 
September  of  last  year,  I  introduced  for 
myself,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Tunnsy, 
S.  2495,  a  bill  to  apply  the  scientific  and 
technological  resources  of  the  country 
to  the  solution  of  domestic  problems  and 
to  create  a  survey  of  science  and  tech- 
nology resources  and  applications.  Since 
that  time  in  joint  hearings  between  the 
Committees  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  and  Commerce,  the  objectives 
of  S.  2495  have  been  almost  imanimously 
endorsed  by  expert  witnesses. 

When  the  bill  was  introduced,  I  com- 
mented that — 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  In 
space  is  indeed  tremendous,  but  the  prom- 
ise it  holds  for  progress  here  on  earth  Is 
far  more  incredible  and  far  more  Important. 
It  is  to  that  promise  of  solutions  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  life  right  here  on  our  own  planet 
in  our  own  country  that  the  Technology 
Resources  Survey  and  Applications  Act  is 
addressed. 

My  colleague  and  cosponsor  of  S.  2495, 
Senator  Moss  of  Utah,  delivered  a  very 
outstanding  and  prophetic  speech  in 
the  State  of  Washington  before  the 
Boeing  Co.  Management  Association 
on  March  22  entitled  "The  Future  of 
NASA."  Senator  Moss  expressed  great 
optimism  for  the  future  prospects  of 
NASA  and  the  aerospace  industry.  His 
optimism  lay  in  the  increased  role  for 
NASA  and  the  aerospace  industry  in  uti- 
lizing its  technological  capability  to  solve 
pressing  domestic  problems. 

Senator  Moss  clearly  showed  the  im- 
portance of  S.  2495  in  leading  us  to  the 
outstanding  benefits  which  NASA  holds 
for  the  American  people.  The  signifi- 
cance of  Senator  Moss'  March  22  speech 
is  such  that  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 


was  ordered  to  'je  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Future  of  NASA 
(By  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss) 

I  greatly  appreciate  this  chance  to  meet 
with  members  and  friends  of  the  Boeing 
Management  Association. 

The  name  Boeing  is  always  associated  with 
the  State  of  Washington.  Over  a  period  of 
years,  however,  I  have  come  to  associate 
Boeing  as  well  with  Utah  and  the  fine  people 
you  employ  there  beaded  by  the  competent, 
hard-working  and  public-spirited,  Mr.  Jim 
Cummings. 

Boeing  assembles  and  checks  out  the  Min- 
uteman  at  Hill  Air  Force  Base.  For  years  this 
elficient  operation  has  furnished  the  back- 
bone ICBM  deterrent  force  for  our  Nation. 

And  I  believe  that  Boeing  is  happy  with 
the  caliber  of  people  which  it  employs  in 
Utah.  I  know  that  the  Governor  and  all  of 
our  State  and  Local  officials  and  our  citizens 
generally  appreciate  Boeing.  Utah  welcomes 
your  contribution  to  her  thriving  and  impres- 
sive aerospace  and  electronic  industry  com- 
plex! 

Boeing  people  everywhere  should  be  proud 
of  the  key  role  they  have  played  in  achieving 
and  maintaining  American  technological 
leadership.  I  have  often  quoted  a  statement 
that  Wernher  von  Braun  made  in  testimony 
before  my  Aeronautics  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee  last  faU.  He  said,  "World  leader- 
ship and  technological  leadership  are  insep- 
arable. A  third-rate  technological  nation  is 
a  third-rate  power  politicaUy,  economically 
and  socially.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not  ours  is 
a  technological  civilization.  If  we  lose  our  na- 
tional resolve  to  keep  our  position  on  the  pin- 
nacle of  technology,  the  tOstorlcal  role  of  tbe 
Umted  States  can  only  go  downhill."  It  is 
in  this  context  that  I  want  to  discuss,  with 
you  tonight  the  future  of  NASA  as  I  see  it. 

PredicUng  the  future  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  is  never  easy.  Trying  to  make  pre- 
dictions in  the  wake  of  the  amazing  and  un- 
predlcted  events  of  the  last  few  months  may 
be  particularly  foolhardy,  but  I'll  take  a  stab 
at  it. 

The  other  day  I  saw  a  bumper  sticker  that 
was  new  to  me.  It  said,  "Cliicken  Little  Was 
Right!" 

I  am  sure  that  many  have  felt  the  sky 
was  falling.  I'd  be  hard-pressed  to  convince 
you  that  a  fairly  good-sized  chunk  of  it 
didn't  land  right  here  Mx  Seattle  about  foiu- 
years  ago.  But  in  looking  ahead  with  you 
tonight.  I'm  going  to  use  some  admittedly 
rose-colored  glasses,  and  say  that  the  future 
of  NASA  and  its  aerospace  partners  looks 
brighter  than  it  has  for  some  time. 

First  let  me  cite  some  of  the  uncerUinties. 

Right  now  the  most  apparent  threats  to 
the  future  of  NASA  seem  to  be :  ( 1 )  pending 
legislation  to  change  the  role  of  NASA;  (2) 
the  attitudes  of  the  American  people  toward 
technology;  and  (3)  the  crisis  orientation  of 
Federal  R&D  funding.  I'll  discuss  each  of 
these  Interrelated  factors  briefly. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  factor  affecting 
the  future  of  NASA  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
currently  before  Congress  nearly  100  bUls 
which  would  modify  the  charter  of  NASA 
in  one  way  or  another.  The  American  people 
have  tended  to  focus  more  and  more  on  the 
domestic  social  troubles  besetting  this  na- 
tion. They  are  growing  more  insistent  that 
Federal  money  help  resolve  these  troubles. 
Their  insistence  is  reflected  in  much  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  But,  although  there  may 
be  some  minor  mid -course  corrections.  I  pre- 
dict there  will  be  no  major  redirections  of 
NASA  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  future  of  NASA  is,  however,  closely  tied 
to  the  future  attitudes  of  the  American  pub- 
lic. As  a  result,  1  firmly  believe  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  technological  community  in  sell- 
ing the  importance  of  malntainmg  an  ade- 
quate level  of  advanced  technology  in  thla 
country  is  a  second  factor  which  will  pro- 
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foundly  affect  the  b1»  and  content  of  NASA 
programs.  There  are  encouraging  signs  In 
this  regard. 

The  energy  crisis  has  forced  the  man  on 
the  street — or  perhaps  the  man  In  the  gaso* 
line  line — to  think  more  seriously  about  the 
promise  technology  holds  for  solving  prob- 
lems. On  a  different  front.  Interest  is  growing 
among  the  professional  societies  in  stepping 
into  an  unfamiliar  role  in  selling  technology. 
At  a  conference  on  "Scientists  In  the  Pub- 
lic Interest"  last  September  in  Utah,  I  sug- 
gested that  the  societies  take  part  of  the 
responsibility  for  convincing  the  public  that 
this  country  must  have  a  permanently  strong, 
advanced  technology.  The  word  "convincing"' 
was  chosen  advisedly  because  this  was  a  sug- 
gestion for  a  strong  direct  ^peal  to  the 
public.  Success  will  not  come  easUy.  because 
It  will  be  necessary  to  convince  the  pec^le 
that  their  money,  rather  than  merely  their 
best  wishes,  should  go  toward  technology. 

Believe  me,  that  takes  pragmatic,  aggres- 
sive logic  and  lota  of  It.  It  will  require  the 
preparation  In  layman's  terms  of  carefully 
considered  explanations  of  the  relationship 
of  technology  to  national  problems.  The  pro- 
fessional societies  are  well-equipped  to  do 
this  Job. 

Such  an  effort  would  serve  engineers  and 
scientists  as  indlvidiuUs,  as  professionals  and 
as  citizens  interested  in  the  well-being  of 
their  country.  An  activity  of  this  type  would 
be  a  reUtlvely  unfamiliar  role  to  the  societies 
and  would  change  their  pattern  of  commu- 
nication from  among  themselves  only,  to  a 
pattern  which  Included  a  broader  segment  of 
the  public.  This  area  of  communication  Is  a 
lot  tougher  and  far  less  sympathetic,  but  it 
provides  an  opportunity — perhaps  the  best 
t^>portunity — to  reverse  permanently  the  re- 
cent spending  trends  for  R  4  D. 

I  can  report  that  there  is  considerable  In- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  professional  societies 
In  assuming  this  selling  role. 

Another  major  factor  affecting  the  future 
of  NASA  is  a  growing  recognition  in  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  govern- 
ment of  the  need  for  more  orderly  utilization 
of  Federal  Research  and  Development  funds. 
The  ups  and  downs,  the  stops  and  starts, 
that  have  plagued  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts  ever  since  we  embarked  on 
Federal  support  for  R  &  D  have  created  a 
continuing  state  of  chaos  and  uncertainty. 
Facilities  are  built  and  closed,  scientists  and 
engineers  are  trained,  employed  and  laid  off, 
all  with  little  apparent  foresight. 

1  needn't  remind  any  of  you  that  a  few 
short  years  ago  we  were  simultaneously  rush- 
ing headlong  toward  an  energy  crisis  and 
laying  off  engineers  and  scientists  by  the 
thousands. 

It  is  time  for  xis  to  bring  these  two  short- 
comings— poor  planning  and  poor  use  of  re- 
•Sources — Into    focus    together,    to    examine 
them,  and  to  do  something  about  them. 

Tour  own  Senator  Magnuson,  my  good 
friend  and  strong  mentor  in  the  Senate,  has 
been  active  in  this  regard.  In  September  of 
last  year  Senator  Magnuson  Introduced  S. 
2495.  Senator  Tunney  of  CallfornU  and  I 
are  cosponsors.  Hearings  are  currently  being 
held  by  the  Senate  Conunerce  Committee 
and  the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee.  Senator  Magnuson  is  Chairman 
of  Commerce.  I  am  Chairman  of  Space.  But 
also  I'm  a  member  of  Conunerce  and  Maggie 
is  a  member  of  Space!  How's  that  for  work- 
ing In  tandem? 

The  blU  seeks  to  establish  within  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  of  the  Goverrunent  an  im- 
proved mechanism,  an  Improved  climate  and 
improved  funding  for  deallpg  with  critical 
domestic  problems  which  may  be  susceptible 
to  scientific  and  technological  solutions  In 
whole  or  in  part.  And  we  want  to  bring  into 
that  process  careful  consideration  of  the 
projected  avaUabUity  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological rerources  to  apply  to  those  prob- 
lems before  they  become  of  crisis  proportion. 
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S.  2495  would  accomplfch  this  by  estab- 
lishing a  National  Science  and  Technology 
Council  and  by  expanding  the  charter  of 
NASA. 

No  one  here  or  abroad  has  developed  a 
greater  capacity  than  h{^  NASA,  and  its 
partners  in  industry  and  universities,  for 
defining  technical  problems,  devising  solu- 
tions, and  demonstrating  those  solutions. 

But  we  have  a  curious  penchant  for  ignor- 
ing this  proven  resource.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  NASA  should  be  thrown  into  the  fray 
every  time  a  problem  emerges.  There  are 
many  problems  ahead  that  NASA  is  Ul- 
equlpped  to  solve.  But  where  we  need  a  sys- 
tematic approach  to  a  complex  problem  with 
high  technological  content,  why  should  we 
studiously  avoid  using  ouj  strongest  source 
of  assistance. 

Let  me  emphasize  one  point.  We  are  not 
in  any  way  suggesting  tliat  NASA  lacks  a 
mission  In  aeronautics  and  space.  Support 
for  this  mission  should  not  be  diminished — 
it  should  be  enlarged.  What  we  are  suggest- 
ing in  S.  2495  is  that  NASA  and  its  partners 
should  also  be  authorized  to  tackle  other 
mlssons  upon  assignment  by  the  President 
and  approval  by  the  Congress. 

Let  us  turn  now  moite  specifically  to 
NASA's  future.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  do  not 
believe  the  basic  charter  of  NASA  will  or 
should  be  charged.  Changes  in  emphasis  are 
needed  and  are  most  certainly  going  to  oc- 
cur. During  its  first  15  yoars  NASA  looked 
outward  from  the  earth  and  Its  goal  was  to 
understand  what  it  saw.  Now  this  emphasis 
is  changing.  Although  exploration  remains 
a  major  goal,  we  are  increasingly  looking 
back  toward  the  earth  aad  using  NASA's 
skills  to  understand  and  tonprove  what  we 
see.  Increasingly,  NASA  wUl  be  called  upon 
to  help  improve  the  quality  of  human  life. 
Just  last  week  a  witness  before  my  Com- 
mittee likened  the  first  Earth  Resources 
Satellite— ERTS— to  the  invention  of  the 
microscope.  The  microscope,  of  course  en- 
abled us  to  see  things  which  had  been  too 
small  to  view  and  comprehend.  Its  use  gen- 
erated whole  new  fields  of  science  It  is  the 
classic  example  of  the  close  interplay  of  sci- 
ence and  technology. 

With  ERTS.  we  can  now  see  and  begin  to 
comprehend  things  that  heretofore  were  too 
big  for  us.  We  may  well  be  as  unable  to 
predict  today  what  ERTS  will  mean,  as  Jans- 
sen  was  with  his  microscope  in  1690. 

Dr.  Fletcher,  the  Administrator  of  NASA 
recently  provided  a  thoughtful  prediction  of 
the  future  of  his  agency.  He  subdivided  his 
prediction  into  six  major  areas  which  give 
an  excellent  overview  of  NASA's  future  What 
I  would  like  to  share  with  you  is  a  combina- 
t  on  of  Dr.  Fletchers  and  my  views,  in  these 
six  areas. 

First,  we  will  continue  to  explore  through- 
out the  Solar  System  with  automated  space- 
craft (that  is,  unmanned  spacecraft)-  and 
one  of  the  main  aims  of  thU  exploration  will 
be  to  find  evidence  of  extraterrestrial  life  or 
at  least  a  better  understanding  of  how  life 
arose  on  earth. 

Two  questions  frequently  asked  in  this  re- 
gard are  (1)  when  we  wUl  send  men  back  to 
the  moon;  and  (2)  when  we  will  send  men 
to  Mars. 

Whether  we  will  want  to  send  men  back 
to  the  moon  on  short  ApoUo-type  missions 
requires  further  study.  It  Is  probably  better 
to  wait  until  we  are  ready  to  begin  establish- 
ment of  manned  scientific  bases  for  long 
term  use  much  as  we  have  done  in  our  pres- 
ent bases  In  Antarctica. 

Such  bases  on  the  moon  do  not  appear 
likely,  even  later  in  this  century,  unless  they 
are  built  as  international  projects  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States  and  perhaps  Europe.  Such  a  base  or 
bases  would  be  too  extensive  for  one  coun- 
try to  finance  alone. 

Manned  exploration  of  Mars  wiU  probably 
wait  until  after  we  have  had  experience  with 


large  Space  Stations  In  eartft  orbit  and  with 
long  stays  in  scientific  bases  on  the  moon. 
Not  that  these  steps  are  required — rather 
they  are  logical  next  steps  In  an  orderly  pro- 
gram. 

Like  scientific  bases  on  the  moon,  manned 
expeditions  to  Mars  will  likely  be  organized 
on  an  International  basis.  Even  though  such 
an  undertaking  is  technically  feasible  now 
and  might  receive  international  support, 
with  all  the  other  financial  problems  cur- 
rently facing  the  developed  countries,  it  Is 
unlikely  that  any  one  of  them  will  foot  the 
bill  by  Itself — at  least  not  In  the  next  two 
decades. 

Second,  we  will  Intensify  our  use  of  space- 
craft in  earth  orbit.  Some  of  these  spacecraft 
will  look  back  at  earth  and  Eome  will  study 
the  sun  or  look  far  out  into  the  universe. 
Some  will  seek  scientific  Information,  some 
will  produce  practical  benefits. 

Skylab  has  convinced  us  tiat  we  will  need 
Large  Space  Stations  for  long  missions  em- 
ploying larger  and  more  sophisticated  instru- 
ments. 

But  NASA  simply  will  not  have  the  funds 
in  this  decade  to  develop  both  the  Space 
Shuttle  and  a  Large  Space  Station.  Faced 
with  that  choice,  the  Shuttle  takes  priority. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
develop  a  space  station,  and  ttoey  may  have  it 
in  orbit  by  the  end  of  this  decade.  How  it 
will  compare  in  size,  versatility  and  produc- 
tivity with  the  manned  Spaceiab  module  the 
Europeans  are  developing  for  us  with  the 
Space  Shuttle  remains  to  be  seen. 

Third,  during  the  remainder  of  this  dec- 
ade much  effort  will  be  concentrated  on  de- 
veloping the  ^ace  Shuttle  transportation 
system,  which,  as  you  know.  Is  a  better  and 
cheaper  way  of  getting  maitned  and  auto- 
mated payloads  to  earth  orbit  and  back. 
We  wUl  also  be  working  closely  with  a  group 
of  nine  European  countries  which  is  develop- 
ing a  manned  Spaceiab  module  to  be  carried 
to  orbit  and  back  In  the  Space  Shuttle. 

I  anticipate  that  development  of  a  second 
generation  shuttle  may  not  only  aim  at 
cost  reduction  but  also  simplification  of 
take  off  and  landing  operations.  It  is  very 
possible  that  the  shuttle  system  could  be  sim- 
plified to  the  extent  which  It  could  become 
an  Important  export  product  with  the  ability 
to  take  off  and  land  in  a  manner  similar  to 
commercial  aircraft. 

Fourth,  In  addition  to  developing  the  Space 
Shuttle  In  this  decade,  we  are  planning  and 
developing  the  improved  payloads  for  the 
shuttle  to  launch  and  service  In  the  1980's 
and  1990's.  These  payloads  will  Include  large 
automated  observatories  and  a  wide  range 
of  experiments  and  practical  tasks  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  manned  Spaceiab  module. 

I  predict  that  when  space  shuttle  becomes 
a  reality  its  uses  wUl  mushroom.  Increas- 
ingly, shuttle  payloads  will  include  sophisti- 
cated systems  to  greatly  Improve  our  utUi- 
zation  of  earth  resources.  Spaee  manufactur- 
ing will  become  an  Important  element  in 
shuttle  payloads.  It  Is  very  possible  that  en- 
ergy related  payloads  such  as  solar  power 
systems,  could  become  primary  shuttle  pay- 
loads. 

Fifth,  we  will  continue  a  atrong  program 
in  aeronautical  research  to  Help  meet  civil 
and  military  aviation  needs.  This  might  well 
receive  increased  emphasis.  Expansion  could 
take  place  in  areas  of  engine  efficiency 
and  new  fuels,  such  as  hydrogen.  Increas- 
ing aircraft  safety  and  reducing  noise  and 
poUution  will  continue  to  be  kreas  of  major 
interest. 

And  sixth,  we  will  see  developed  a  num- 
ber of  programs  to  demonstrate  how  new 
technology  developed  In  the  ipace  program 
can  be  used  to  meet  national  needs  outside 
the  aerospace  field.  For  example,  we  already 
know  a  great  deal  about  how  solar  energy 
can  be  harnessed  or  how  hydrogen  can  be 
used  as  a  fuel. 
These  programs  are  vital  to  the  well  being 
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of  the  space  program  because  it  is  here  that 
the  American  people  can  see  some  of  the 
"pay-off"  for  their  tax  dollar.  There  Is  con- 
siderable pressure  to  enhance  this  area  of 
NASA  activity. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  few  ob- 
servations : 

First,  the  NASA  charter  originally  set  forth 
in  1958  Is  still  viable  and  will  be  for  years 
to  come.  We  are  Just  beginning  to  tinder- 
stand  what  tremendous  benefits  that  charter 
has  given  this  Nation.  The  real  benefits  to  our 
people  have  been  not  Just  space  exploration 
but  solid  achievements  In  the  betterment  of 
life  on  earth.  Achievements  traceable  to  the 
space  program  Include  communications, 
earth  resources  management,  oceanography, 
weather  prediction,  International  trade  and 
much,  much  more. 

The  NASA  role  In  pressing  forward  the 
frontiers  of  aeronautical  and  space  science 
must  continue.  Basic  research  is  the  key 
to  this  country's  future  and  must  not  be 
allowed  to  falter. 

Photographs  taken  by  astronauts  and  their 
description  from  space  have  provided 
glimpses  of  the  earth  for  people  throughout 
the  world  which  have  profoundly  affected 
the  feelings  and  thinking  of  mankind  about 
the  planet  on  which  we  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  been  born.  This  perhaps  was  the 
single  most  Important  result  of  the  ApK>llo 
program,  despite  the  many  other  benefits 
that  our  country  and  our  industries  are  re- 
ceiving In  ever-increasing  abundance  from 
the  research  and  development  that  made 
the  lunar  landings  possible. 

The  better  appreciation  of  our  neighbor- 
ing planets  and  their  moons  In  orbit  about 
our  Sun  has  provided  us  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion for  the  marvelous  universe  In  which  we 
live.  It  is  almost  overwhelming  to  be  told 
by  scientists  that  our  Sun  is  an  average  star 
among  100  billion  In  the  MUky  Way  galaxy, 
and  that  for  each  person  alive  today  on  this 
earth,  there  are  a  hundred  galaxies  in  view 
of  our  telescopes!  Surely  our  opportunities 
for  learning  and  growth  are  limitless. 

The  youth  of  this  state  and  of  the  nation  . 
must  have  a  challenge  for  the  future  and  a 
dream  toward  which  they  may  tvtra  their 
minds  and  their  thoughts.  I  view  the  aero- 
nautics and  space  program  as  a  very  im- 
portant and  highly  relevant  industry  to 
coalesce  the  dreams  of  youth  and  to  benefit 
mankind. 

As  we  look  at  views  from  space  of  our 
beautiful  planet,  we  can  be  both  humble 
and  proud — humbled  by  the  relative  place 
of  man  In  the  great  universe,  and  proud  of 
the  Island  home  we  have  been  provided. 
Surely  we  are  all  challenged  by  the  Im- 
portant responsibility  resting  on  our  shoul- 
ders for  proper  accounting  to  this  and  future 
generations  for  its  safekeeping. 

The  greatest  challenge  to  the  future  of 
NASA,  and  Indeed  to  the  future  of  aU  Fed- 
erally-financed research  and  development  In 
this  country  Is  the  attitude  of  the  American 
people.  I  believe  that  If  they  understand 
fully  what  benefits  will  be  received  from  a 
strong  Federally-financed  research  and  de- 
velopment program,  the  future  of  NASA  Is 
bright  Indeed. 


DISASTER  RELIEF 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  tomorrow  the  Public 
Works  Committee  will  begin  working 
toward  maiMng  up  S.  3062,  which  is  a 
bill  entitled  "The  Disaster  Relief  Amend- 
rhents  of  1974."  It  is  because  of  that 
particular  matter  and  because  It  is  com- 
ing up  tomorrow  that  I  should  like  to  put 
into  the  Ricoro  a  report  that  we  re- 
ceived late  this  afternoon  from  the  com- 


mittee's   disaster    coordinator    for    the 
American  Red  Cross. 

These  figures  include  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  and  five  counties  in 
southern  Indiana  relative  to  the  series  of 
tornadoes  which  struck  that  area 
Wednesday  evening  last. 

So  far,  in  the  area  I  have  described, 
we  have  officially  designated  88  dead: 
916  injuries;  472  hospitalized  individuals; 
1,375  homes  have  been  totally  destroyed; 
1,426  homes  have  sustained  major  dam- 
age, which  is  damage  of  50  percent  or 
more;  2,037  have  sustained  minor  dam- 
age, and  that  is  a  figure  of  less  than  50 
percent;  524  mobile  homes  have  been 
totally  destroyed ;  230  mobile  homes  have 
received  major  damage;  1,312  farm  build- 
ings have  been  totally  destroyed;  807 
farm  buildings  have  received  major  dam- 
age; 170  boats,  small  craft,  mostly  on 
the  Green  River  Reservoir,  have  been 
totally  destroyed;  212  small  businesses 
have  either  been  totally  destroyed  or 
have  received  major  damage,  and  the 
Red  Cross  says  that  at  this  stage  of  the 
situation,  that  figure  could  be  seriously 
low. 

In  that  area  of  Kentucky  and  the 
five  counties  in  Indiana  6,020  families 
have  been  afifected  in  a  major  way. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
through  the  efforts  of  Senator  Burdick, 
Senator  Domenici,  and  Senator  Baker — 
they  were  in  the  respective  areas  this 
weekend  to  help  in  the  decisions  that 
will  be  made  tomorrow — the  committee 
graciously  held  a  meeting  at  2:30  today, 
at  which  point  all  the  Senators  from 
the  areas  affected  were  asked  to  appear 
and  to  put  the  substance  of  their  talks 
and  ideas  in  the  hands  of  the  commit- 
tee for  the  purpose  of  aiding  In  the 
markup  tomorrow. 

All  of  us  in  the  counties  affected  are 
tremendously  grateful  to  the  Senators 
I  have  named  and  to  the  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), for  authorizing  the  subcommit- 
tee to  take  this  trip  over  the  weekend 
so  that  a  survey  of  this  area  could  be 
made. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook),  and  in  so  doing  I  express 
appreciation  to  him  and  other  Senators 
who  met  with  us  earlier  today  and  are 
counseling  with  our  committee  and  sub- 
committee and  the  staff  on  amendments 
to  the  Disaster  Relief  Act.  The  input 
they  give  will  aid  us  tomorrow,  when 
the  committee  meets  in  an  attempt  to 
deal  fairly  and  in  a  well- reasoned  man- 
ner, but  quickly,  with  this  problem.  The 
tornadoes  last  week  brought  disaster  to 
many  States,  including  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  as  mentioned  by  the  Senator, 
who  gave  us  many  contributions  which 
will  help  us  write  what  we  believe  to  be 
constructive  language. 

Our  work  also  will  be  aided  by  the 
findings  of  Senators  Burdick,  Domenici, 
and  Baker  who  visited  the  damaged 
areas  of  four  States  last  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday.   These    Senators    revised    their 


schedules  so  that  they  could  view  the 
damage  firsthand  as  we  prepared  to 
consider  this  important  legislation. 

I  hope  that  the  measure  can  be  brought 
to  the  Senate  in  the  middle  of  this  week. 
The  able  Senator  from  Tennessee,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  com- 
mittee, who  participated  in  the  coun- 
seling session  and  who  worked  with  the 
subcommittee  members  on  the  weekend, 
is  present.  I  know  that  he  will  discuss 
this  situation  before  the  colloquy  ends. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Ml-.  BAKER.  I  will  not  take  long, 
except  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  his  re- 
marks and  his  perception  of  the  prob- 
lem mvolved,  and  to  say,  in  reiteration  of 
what  he  has  already  said,  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Disaster  Relief  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  ably  chaired  by 
Senator  Burdick,  the  ranking  member  of 
which  is  Senator  Domenici,  vLsited  Ten- 
nessee. Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  over 
the  past  weekend. 

Those  of  us  on  the  committee  pay  our 
special  thanks  to  the  joint  leadership  for 
arranging  for  no  votes  in  the  Senate  on 
Friday,  so  that  all  could  imdertake  this 
important  business  without  missing  im- 
portant rollcall  votes. 

I  believe  that  the  on-sight  inspection 
by  the  subcommittee  over  the  weekend 
and  the  additional  remarks  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  others  will  be  very  useful  in  seeing 
that  we  alleviate  the  suffering  and  the 
financial  loss  that  have  befallen  the  resi- 
dents of  this  area. 

I  join  in  urging  that  we  take  speedy 
action  on  these  proposals.  I  commend 
the  administration  for  having  at  this 
moment  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  in  meetings  with  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  to  try  to  co- 
ordinate the  efforts  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  with  those  of  the  admin- 
istration. I  predict  that  there  will  be  a 
broad  base  of  support  for  a  measure  by 
both  the  administration  and  Congress 
and  that  we  can  proceed  to  an  early  dis- 
position of  this  problem. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  hope  that  after  the  debates  we 
had  last  year,  after  the  problems  of 
Camille  and  Agnes,  and  now  these  prob- 
lems in  major  areas  that  are  not  involved 
in  any  flood  plains — frankly,  it  looks  as 
though  all  the  military  might  and  the 
power  of  a  major  nation  had  gone 
through  some  of  the  neighborhoods,  cer- 
tainly in  my  State — we  will  realize  our 
responsibility,  as  representatives  of  the 
people,  to  move  with  a  greater  degree  of 
responsibility  in  the  field  of  direct  grants. 
Frankly,  there  are  people  who  will  never 
survive  from  the  economic  loss  that  has 
been  occasioned  by  this  disaster. 

I  beUeve  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
look  a  great  deal  more  compassionately 
to  the  concept  of  direct  grants  to  com- 
munities and  areas  as  a  result  of  the 
devastation  that  the  subcommittee  wit- 
nessed last  week. 
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FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaicni  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  public  financing  of 
prlfloary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  direct  a 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  Is 
he  prepared  to  proceed  with  an  amend- 
ment? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  John  Szabo  and 
Guy  McMlchael  m  have  the  privilege 
of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  unprinted  amendment  which  is  at 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  39,  between  lines  20  and  21  insert 
the  foUowlng  new  subaectlon: 

"(c)  Any  pubUshed  political  advertise- 
ment of  a  candidate  electing  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  title  I  of  this  Act  shall  con- 
tain on  the  face  or  front  page  thereof  the 
following  notice: 

"  'Paid  for  by  Federal  tax  funds.'  " 

On  page  39.  line  21,  strike  out  "(c)' 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

On  page  40,  line  3,  strike  out  "(d)' 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(e) ". 

On  page  40,  line  11,  strike  out  "(e) ' 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(f) ". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I 

for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  we  consider 
the  possibility  of  a  time  agreement? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Five  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  on  the  amendment  of  10  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas,  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAIJSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  will  allow  me,  I 
should  Uke  to  call  up  a  biU,  with  the  time 
not  being  charged  to  either  side.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  s  so  ordered. 


ceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No 
700,  S.  1835. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
(Bartlett),  The  bill  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bm  (S.  1835)  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  Servicemen's  Gioup  Life  Insur- 
ance to  »20,000,  to  provide  full-time  coverage 
thereunder  for  certain  members  of  the  Re- 
serves and  National  Guard,  to  authorize  the 
conversion  of  sue"!  insurance  to  Veterans' 
Group  Life  Insurance,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDirIG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  with  amendments 
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"§779.  IncontestabUlty  J 

"Subject  to  the  provision  of  section  773  of 
this  title.  Insurance  coverage  granted  under 
this  subchapter  shall  be  incontestable  from 
the  date  of  Issue,  relnstatemaut,  or  conver- 
sion except  for  fraud  or  nonpayment  of 
premium." 

In  the  matter  after  line  23,  after  "777. 
Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance.",  insert: 
"773.  Reinstatement. 
"779.  Incontestability.". 

At  the  top  of  page  21,  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sec.  10.  Chapter  19  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  striking  out  "Environmental  Sci- 
ence Services  Administration"  wherever  it 
appears  in  section  765  and  inierting  in  lieu 
thereof  "National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration". 

(2)  By  striking  out  "General  operating  ex- 
penses. Veterans'  Administration"  in  clause 
3  of  subsection  (d)  of  section  169  and  insert- 


nn   nncTo    1     lino  A     off„J  *v, j    ..   irT      -^  "'=»""'*';'•'""  (Q)  oi  section  769  and  insert- 
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and 
and 
and 


ask 


VETERANS'  INSURANCE  ACT  OP  1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 


strike  out  "197?"  and  insert  "1974";  on 
page  4,  Une  20.  after  the  word  "Reserve", 
strike  out  "or "  and  insert  "of";  on  page 
1,  line  14,  after  the  word  "the",  where 
it  appears  the  first  time,  strike  out 
"Armed  Forces"  and  insert  "uniformed 
services";  in  line  18,  after  the  word 
"Servicemen's"  strike  out  "Group."  and 
insert  "Group  Life  Insurance  to  an  in- 
dividual policy  under  the  provisions  of 
law  in  effect  prior  to  such  effective  date."; 
on  page  11,  line  2,  after  "(4j ",  insert  "of 
subsection  (a)  ";  in  line  19,  after  the  word 
"follows",  strike  out  "all"  and  insert 
"All";  in  lint  23,  after  the  word  "revolv- 
irg",  strike  out  "fund'."  and  insert 
"fund.".";  on  page  13,  line  2,  after  the 
word  "actuarial ",  strike  out  "prin- 
ciples."." and  insert  "principles. ;  in 

line  5,  after  the  word  "first",  strike  out 
"paragraph"  and  insert  "clause";  after 
line  15,  insert: 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  is  amended  by  deleting 
therefrom  the  words  "this  amendatory  Act" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'the  Veterans' 
Insurance  Act  of  1974  ". 

At  the  beginning  of  line  19,  strike  out 
"(2)"  and  insert  "(3)";  on  page  14,  line 
8,  after  the  word  "new",  strike  out  "sec- 
tion" and  insert  "sections";  on  page  15, 
line  13,  after  the  word  "premiums", 
strike  out  "of"  and  insert  '^or";  on  page 
18,  line  25,  after  the  word  "than",  strike 
out  "five"  and  insert  "four";  on  page  19, 
line  1.  after  the  word  "eligible",  insert 
"within  one  year  from  the  effective  date 
of  the  Veterans'  Group  Ufe  Insurance 
program";  on  page  20,  line  2,  after  the 
word  "including",  strike  out  "the  cost  of 
administration  and";  in  line  4,  after  the 
word  "disabUities.",  insert  "The  Adminis- 
trator may  establish,  as  he  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  according  to  sound 
actuarial  principles,  a  separate  premium, 
age  groupings  for  premiums  purposes, 
accounting,  and  reserves,  for  persons 
granted  insurance  under  this  subsection 
different  from  those  established  for  other 
persons  granted  insurance  under  this 
section";  after  line  11,  insert: 
"5  778.  Reinstatement 

"Reinstatement  of  insurance  coverage 
granted  under  this  subchapter  but  lapsed  for 
nonpayment  of  premiums  sl»all  be  under 
terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator. 

After  line  15,  insert: 


penses.  Veterans'  Administration' 

(3)  By  striking  out  "Bufeau  of  the 
Budget"  in  section  774  and  Injerting  in  lieu 
tliereof  'Office  of  Management  and  Budget". 

At  the  beginning  of  line  14,  change  the 
section  number  from  "10"  ta  "11";  and 
en  page  22,  line  1,  after  the  word 
"amendments";  insert  "made  by  sections 
5  (a)  (4)  and  (5)  of  this  Act,  and  those" ; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnittd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Insurance  Act 
of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  That  section  728  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amendad  as  follows: 

(1)  The  catchline  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Veterans'  Special  Life  Insurance". 
.  (2)  Clause  (4)  of  subseotion  (a)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(4)  all 
premiums  and  other  collectlon«  on  such  In- 
surance and  any  total  disabJltty  provisions 
added  thereto  shall  be  credited  to  a  revolv- 
ing ■  fund  in  the  Treasury  oi;  the  United 
States,  which,  together  with  Interest  earned 
thereon,  shall  be  available  for  the  payment 
of  liabilities  under  such  Insurance  and  any 
total  disability  provisions  added  thereto. 
Including  payments  of  dividends  and  re- 
funds of  luiearned  premiums". 

(3)  Clause  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(5)  all 
premiums  and  other  collections  on  Insurance 
issued  under  this  subsection  ahd  any  total 
disability  income  provisions  added  thereto 
shall  be  credited  directly  to  ttie  revolving 
fund  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  which,  together  with  interest 
earned  thereon,  shall  be  available  for  the 
payment  of  liabilities  under  such  insurance 
and  any  total  disabUity  provisions  added 
thereto,  including  payments  of  dividends  and 
refunds  of  unearned  premiums". 

(4)  Subsections  (d)  and  (el  are  hereby 
repealed.  1 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  lis  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting 
"723.  Veterans'  special  term  Insurance." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"723.  Veterans'  Special  Life  Insurance.". 

Sec.  3.  Clause  (5)  of  section  765  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  is  ameaded  to  read 
as  follows : 

"  (5)  The  term  'znember'  means — 
"(A)  a  person  on  active  duty,  active  duty 
for  training,  or  inactive  duty  training  In  the 
uniformed  services  in  a  commiiioned,  war- 
rant, or  enlisted  rank,  or  grade,  Or  as  a  cadet 
or  midshipman  of  the  United  St»teE  Military 
Academy,    United    States    Naval    Academv, 
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United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  or  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy: 

"(B)  a  person  who  volimteers  for  assign- 
ment to  the  Beady  Reserve  of  a  uniformed 
service  and  is  assigned  to  a  unit  or  position 
in  which  he  may  be  required  to  perform 
active  duty,  or  active  duty  for  training,  and 
each  year  will  be  scheduled  to  perform  at 
least  twelve  periods  of  inactive  duty  train- 
ing that  la  creditable  for  retirement  purposes 
under  chapter  67  of  title  10; 

"(C)  a  person  assigned  to,  or  who  upon 
application  woiUd  be  eligible  for  assignment 
to,  the  Retired  Reserve  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice who  has  not  received  the  first  Increment 
of  retirement  pay  or  has  not  yet  reached 
sixty-one  years  of  age  and  has  completed  at 
least  twenty  years  of  satisfactory  service 
creditable  for  retirement  purposes  under 
chapter  67  of  title  10;  and 

"(D)  a  member,  cadet,  or  midshipman  of 
the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  while  at- 
tending field  training  or  practice  cruises." 

Sec  4.  Section  767  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  Any  policy  insurance  purchased  by 
the  Administrator  under  section  766  of  this 
title  shall  automatically  Insure  against 
death — 

"(1)  any  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
on  active  duty,  active  duty  for  training,  or 
inactive  duty  for  training  scheduled  in  ad- 
vance by  competent  authority; 

"(2)  any  member  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of 
a  uniformed  service  who  meets  the  quali- 
fications set  forth  in  section  765(5)  (B)  of 
this  title;  and 

"(3)  any  member  assigned  to,  or  who  upon 
application  would  be  eligible  for  assignment 
to,  the  Retired  Reserve  or  of  a  uniformed 
service  who  meets  the  qualifications  set 
forth  in  section  765(5)  (C)  of  this  title; 
in  the  amount  of  $20,000  unless  such  mem- 
ber elects  in  writing  (A)  not  to  be  insured 
under  this  subchapter,  or  (B)  to  be  Insured 
In  the  amount  of  $15,000,  $10,000,  or  $5,000. 
The  insurance  shall  be  effective  the  first' day 
of  active  duty  or  active  duty  for  traliUng,  or 
the  beginning  of  a  period  of  inactive  duty 
training  schedule  in  advance  by  competent 
authority,  or  the  first  day  a  member  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  meets  the  qualifications  set 
forth  in  section  765(5)  (B)  of  this  title,  or 
the  first  day  a  member  of  the  Reserves, 
whether  or  not  assigned  to  the  Retired 
Reserve  of  a  uniformed  service,  meets  the 
quaUflcatlons  of  section  766(5)  (C)  of  this 
title,  or  the  date  certified  by  the  Administra- 
tor to  the  Secretary  concerned  as  the  date 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  under 
this  subchapter  for  the  class  or  group  con- 
cerned takes  effect,  whichever  is  the  later 
date." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  deleting 
"ninety  days"  wherever  it  appears  therein 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "one  hundred 
and  twenty  days". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  If  any  member  elects  not  to  be  in- 
sured under  this  subchapter  or  to  be  Insured 
in  the  amount  of  $16,000,  $10,000,  or  $5,000, 
he  may  thereafter  be  insured  under  this  sub- 
chapter or  insured  in  the  amouht  of  $20,000, 
$15,000,  or  $10,000  under  this  subchapter, 
as  the  case  may  be,  upon  written  application, 
proof  of  good  health,  and  compliance  with 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator.  Any  former 
member  insured  under  Veterans'  Group  Life 
Insurance  who  again  becomes  eligible  for 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  and  de- 
clines such  coverage  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  his  Veterans'  Group  Life  In- 
suraance  in  effect  shall  upon  termination 
of  coverage  under  Veterans'  Group  Life  In- 
surance be  automatically  insured  under 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance,  if  other- 
wise eligible  therefor." 


Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  768  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  ts  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or  while  the  member  meets  the  quali- 
fications set  forth  in  section  766(5)  (B)  or 
(C)  of  this  title,"  Inunedlately  before  "and 
such  insurance  shall  cease". 

(2)  Clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
are  each  amended  by  deleting  "ninety  days" 
wherever  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "one  hundred  and  twenty  days". 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  with  respect  to  a  member  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  a  uniformed  service  who 
meets  the  qualifications  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 765(5)  (B)  of  this  title,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  separation  or  release 
from   such   assignment — 

"(A)  unless  on  the  date  of  such  separation 
or  release  the  member  is  totally  disabled,  un- 
der criteria  established  by  the  Administrator, 
in  which  event  the  Insurance  shall  cease  one 
year  after  the  date  of  separation  or  release 
from  such  assignment,  or  on  the  date  the  in- 
sured ceases  to  be  totally  disabled,  which- 
ever is  the  earlier  date,  but  in  no  event  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  separation  or  release  from  such  as- 
signment: or 

"(B)  unless  on  the  date  of  such  separa- 
tion or  release  the  member  has  completed  at 
least  twenty  years  of  satisfactory  service 
creditable  for  retirement  purposes  under 
chapter  67  of  title  10  and  would  upon  ap- 
plication be  eligible  for  assignment  to  or  is 
assigned  to  the  Retired  Reserve,  in  which 
event  the  insurance,  unless  converted  to  an 
individual  policy  under  terms  and  condi- 
tions set  forth  In  section  777(e)  of  this  title, 
shall,  upon  timely  payment  of  premiums  un- 
der terms  prescribed  by  the  Administrator 
directly  to  the  administrative  office  estab- 
lished under  section  766(b)  of  this  title, 
continue  in  force  untu  receipt  of  the  first 
increment  of  retirement  pay  by  the  mem- 
ber or  the  member's  sixty-first  birthday, 
whichever  occurs  earlier. 

"(5)  with  respect  to  a  member  of  the  Re- 
tired Reserve  who  meets  the  qualifications  of 
section  765(6)  (C)  of  this  title,  and  who  was 
assigned  to  the  Retired  Reserve  prior  to  the 
date  insurance  under  this  amendment  is 
placed  In  effect  for  members  of  the  Retired 
Reserve,  at  such  time  as  the  member  re- 
ceives the  first  increment  of  retirement  pay, 
or  the  member's  sixty-first  birthday,  which- 
ever occurs  earlier,  subject  to  the  timely  pay- 
ment of  the  initial  and  subsequent  premi- 
ums, under  terms  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, directly  to  the  administrative  office 
established  under  section  766(b)  of  this 
title." 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  Each  policy  purchased  under  this  sub- 
chapter shall  contain  a  provision,  in  terms 
approved  by  the  Administrator,  that,  except 
as  hereinafter  provided.  Servicemen's  Group 
Life  Insurance  which  Is  continued  in  force 
after  expiration  of  the  period  of  duty  or 
travel  under  section  767(b)  or  768(a)  of  this 
title,  effective  the  day  after  the  date  such 
insurance  would  cease,  shall  be  automatically 
converted  to  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance 
subject  to  (1 )  the  timely  payment  of  the  ini- 
tial premium  under  terms  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator,  and  (2)  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  section  777  of  this  title. 
Such  automatic  conversion  shall  be  effective 
only  in  the  case  of  an  otherwise  eligible 
member  or  former  member  who  is  separated 
or  released  from  a  period  of  active  duty  or 
active  duty  for  training  or  Inactive  duty 
training  on  or  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance  program 
(provided  for  under  section  777  of  this  title) 
becomes  effective.  Servicemen's  Group  Life 
Insurance  continued  itx  force  under  section 
768(a)  (4)  (B)  or  (5)  of  this  title  shaU  not 
be  converted  to  Veteran's  Group  Life  Insur- 


ance. However,  a  member  whose  insurance 
could  be  continued  in  force  under  section 
768(a)  (4)  (B)  of  this  title,  but  Is  not  so  con- 
tinued, may,  effective  the  day  after  his  insur- 
ance otherwise  would  cease,  convert  such  in- 
surance to  an  individual  policy  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  section  777 
(e)  of  this  title." 

(5)  Section  768(c)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  be  construed  to  deprive  any  per- 
son discharged  or  released  from  the  xmi- 
formed  services  of  the  United  States  prior 
to  the  date  on  which  the  Veterans'  Group 
Life  Insurance  program  (provided  for  under 
section  777  of  title  38,  United  States  Code) 
becomes  effective  of  the  right  to  convert 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  to  an 
individual  policy  under  the  provisions  of 
law  in  effect  prior  to  such  effective  date. 

Sec.  6.  Section  769  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  deleting  from  paragraphs  (1)  and 

(2)  of  subsection  (a)  "is  insured  under  a 
policy  of  Insurance  purchased  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, under  section  766  of  this  title" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "is  Insured 
under  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance". 

(2)  By  redesignating  paragraphs   ffi)  and 

(3)  of  subsection  (a)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4),  respectively,  and  by  adding  after  para- 
graph  (1)   a  new  paragraph   (2)   as  follows: 

"(2)  During  any  month  in  which  a  mem- 
ber is  assigned  to  the  Ready  Reserve  of  a 
uniformed  service  under  conditions  which 
meet  the  qualifications  of  section  765(5) 
(B)  of  this  title,  or  is  assigned  to  the  Re- 
serve (other  than  the  Retired  Reserve)  and 
meets  the  qualifications  of  section  765(5)  (C) 
of  this  title,  and  is  insured  iinder  a  policy 
of  Insurance  purchased  by  the  Administra- 
tor, under  section  766  of  this  title,  there 
shall  be  contributed  from  the  appropriation 
made  for  active  duty  pay  of  the  uniformed 
service  concerned  an  amount  determined 
by  the  Administrator  (which  shall  be  the 
same  for  aU  such  members)  as  the  share  of 
the  cost  attributable  to  insuring  such  mem- 
ber under  this  policy,  less  any  costs  trace- 
able to  the  extra  hazards  of  such  duty  in 
the  uniformed  services.  Any  amounts  so 
oontributec  on  behalf  of  any  individual 
shall  be  collected  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned from  such  individual  (by  deduction 
from  pay  or  otherwise)  and  shall  be  credited 
to  the  appropriation  from  which  such  con- 
tribution was  made." 

(3)  By  deleting  from  the  second  sentence 
of  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  "subsec- 
tion (1)  hereof,  or  fiscal  year  amount  under 
subsection  (2)  hereof"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  hereof,  or 
fiscal  year  amount  under  paragraph  (3) 
hereof";  and  by  deleting  in  such  paragraph 

(4)  "this  subchapter"  each  time  it  appears 
and  "instu-ance  \uider  this  subchapter"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sen^cemen's 
Group  Life  Insumnce". 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
is  amended  by  deleting  "such  Insurance" 
and  Inserttog  in  lieu  thereof  "Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance";  and  the  second  sen- 
tence of  such  subsection  is  amended  by  de- 
leting "this  subchapter"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Servicemen's  Group  Life 
Insurance". 

(5)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing "any  such  insurance"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance". 

(6)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  (1) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "All  premium 
payments  and  extra  hazard  costs  on  Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insurance  and  the  admin- 
istrative cost  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion of  insurance  issued  under  this  sub- 
chapter shall  be  paid  from  the  revolving 
fund.". 

(7)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 
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"(e)  The  premiums  tor  Servicemen's  Group 
Life  Insurance  placed  In  effect  or  continued 
In  rorce  for  a  member  assigned  to  the  Retired 
Reserve  of  a  uniformed  aervlcA  who  meets 
the   qualifications  of   section   766(5)  (C)    of 
this    title.    shaU    be    established    under   the 
criteria  set  forth  In  sections  771  (a)  and  (c) 
of  this  title,  except  that  the  AdmlnlstratOT 
may  provide  for  average  premiums  for  such 
various  age  groupings  as  he  may  determine 
to  be  necessary  according  to  sound  actuarial 
principles,    and    shaU    include    an    amount 
necessary  to  cover  the  administrative  cost  of 
such  insurance  to  the  company  or  companies 
Issuing  or  continuing  such  Insurance.  Such 
premiums  shall  be  payable  by  the  insureds 
thereunder  as  provided  by  the  Administrator 
directly   to   the  administrative   office   estab- 
lished for  such  insurance  under  section  766 
(b)  of  this  tlUe.  The  provUions  of  sections 
771  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  title  sliaU  be  appli- 
cable to  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
continued  in  force  or  issued  to  a  member 
assigned  to  the  Retired  Reserve  of  a  uni- 
formed service.  However,  a  separate  account- 
ing may  be  reqiilred  by  the  Administrator  for 
Insurance  Issued  to  or  continued  In  force  on 
the  lives  of  members  assigned  to  the  Retired 
Reserve   and  for   other   Insurance   in   force 
under  this  subchapter.  In  such  accounting, 
the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  allocate 
claims  and  other  costs  among  such  programs 
of  insurance  according  to  accepted  actuarial 
principles." 

Sec.  7.  Section  770  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  clause  following  the  colon 
In  subsection  (a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"First,  to  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries 
as  the  member  or  former  member  may  have 
designated  by  a  writing  received  prior  to 
^  death  (1)  In  the  uniformed  services  If  In- 
sured under  Servicemen's  Group  IJfe  Insur- 
ance, or  (2)  In  the  administrative  office 
established  under  section  766(b)  of  this  title 
If  separated  or  released  from  service,  or  If 
assigned  to  the  Retired  Reserve,  and  Insured 
nnder  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance,  or 
If  Insured  under  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance: ". 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
therefrom  the  words  "this  amendatory  Act" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Veterans' 
Insiuiknce  Act  of  1974". 

(3)  Subsections  (f)  and  (g)  are  amended 
by  adding  after  "Servicemen's  Group  Life 
Insurance"  wherever  It  appears  therein  "or 
Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance". 

Sec.  8.  Section  771  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  deleting 
"the  policy  or  policies"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance". 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  subsection  (e) 
Is  amended  by  deleting  "section  766"  and  in. 
sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "section  769(d)(1)". 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Subchapter  HI  of  chapter  19 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sections: 


"f  777.  Veterans'  Group  LUe  Insurance 

"(a)  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insiu-ance  shall 
be  Issued  in  the  amount  of  (5,000,  (10  000 
•15,000,  or  $20,000  only.  No  person  may  carry 
a  combined  amount  of  Servicemen's  Group 
Life  Insurance  and  Veterans'  Group  Life  In- 
surance In  excess  of  (20.000  at  any  one  time. 
Any  person  Insured  under  Veterans'  Group 
LUe  Insurance  who  again  becomes  Insured 
imder  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
may  within  sixty  days  after  becoming  so  in- 
sured convert  any  or  all  of  his  Veterans' 
Group  Life  Insurance  to  an  individual  policy 
of  insurance  under  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section.  However.  If  such  a  person  dies  with- 
In  the  sixty-day  period  and  before  converting 
his  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance,  Veterans' 
Group  Life  Insurance  will  be  payable  only 


if  he  is  insured  for  less  than  $20,000  under 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance,  and  then 
only  In  an  amount  which  when  added  to  the 
amount  of  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance payable  shall  not  excead  $20,000. 

"(b)  Veterans'  Group  Llffe  Insurance  shall 
(1)  provide  protection  against  death;  (2) 
be  issued  on  a  non-renewable  five-year  term 
basis;  (3)  have  no  cash,  loan,  paid-up.  or  ex- 
tended values;  (4)  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, lapse  for  nonpayment  of  premiums; 
and  (5)  contain  such  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Admlnlstraicr  determhies  to 
be  reasonable  and  practicable  which  are  not 
specifically  provided  for  in  this  section,  in- 
cluding any  provisions  of  this  subchapter 
not  specifically  made  Inapplicable  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

"(c)    Tlie  premiums  for  Veterans'  Group 
Life  Insurance  shall  be  established  under  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  sections  771  (a)  and  (c) 
of  this  title,  except  that  the  Administrator 
may  provide  for  average  premiums  for  such 
various  age  groupings  as  he  may  decide  to  be 
necessary  according  to  sounfl  actuarial  prin- 
ciples, and  shall  include  an  amount  necessary 
to  cover  the  administrative  cost  of  such  in- 
surance to  the  company  or  companies  issuing 
such  insurance.  Such  premiums  shall  be  pay- 
able by  the  Insureds  thereunder  as  provided 
by  the  Administrator  directly  to  the  adminis- 
trative office  established  for  such  insurance 
under  section  766(b)    of  tills  title.  In   any 
case  in  which  a  member  or  former  memljer 
who  was  menUlly  Incompetent  on  the  date 
he    first    became    insured    under    Veterans' 
Group  Life  Insurance  dies  within  one  year 
of  such  date,  such  insurance  Ehall  be  deemed 
not  to  have  lapsed  for  nonpayment  of  pre- 
mhmis  and  to  have  been  in  force  on  the  date 
of  death.  Where  Insurance  la  in  force  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  any  unpaid  premiums 
may  be  deducted  from  the  proceeds  of  the  in- 
surance. Any  person  who  claims  eligibility  for 
Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance  based  on'dls- 
abillty  incurred  during  a  period  of  duty  shall 
be  required  to  submit  evidence  of  qualifying 
health  conditions  and.  If  required,  to  submit 
to  physical  examinations  at  their  ow-n  ex- 
pense. 

"(d)   Any  amount  of  Veterans'  Group  Life 
Insurance   In   force   on   any  person   on   the 
date  of  his  death  shall   be  paid,  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  valid  claim  therefor,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  770  of  this 
title.  However,  any  designation  of  beneficiary 
or  beneficiaries  for  Serviceman's  Group  Life 
Insurance    filed    with    a    uniformed    service 
until  changed,  shall  be  considered  a  designa- 
tion of  beneficiary  or  beneflolaries  for  Vet- 
erans'   Group   Life   Insurance,    but   not   for 
more  than  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  insured's  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance,  unless  at   the  end   of  «uch   sixty-day 
period,  the  In.'sured  is  incompetent  in  which 
event    such    designation    may    continue    in 
force  until  the  disability  Is  removed  but  not 
for  more  than  five  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Insureds  Veterans'  Group  Life 
Insurance.  Except  as  indicatefl  above  in  In- 
competent cases,  after  such  slity-day  period 
any    designation    of    beneficiary    or    benefi- 
ciaries for  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance 
to  be  effective  must  be  by  a  ^^rlting  signed 
by  the  Insured  and  received  bv  the  admin- 
istrative office  establLshed  under  section  766 
(b)  of  this  title. 

"(e)  An  Insured  under  Veterans'  Group 
Life  Insurance  shall  have  the  right  to  con- 
vert such  insurance  to  an  individual  policy 
of  life  insurance  upon  written  application 
for  conversion  made  to  the  participating 
company  he  selects  and  paymtnt  of  the  re- 
quired premiums.  The  Individual  policy  will 
be  Issued  without  medical  cxemlnatlon  on 
a  plan  then  currently  written  by  such  com- 
pany which  does  not  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  sum  less  than  the  face  value 
thereof  or  for  the  payment  of  an  additional 
amount  as  premiums  in  the  event  the  m- 
sured  performs  active  duty,  a(rtlve  duty  for 
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training,  or  Inactive  duty  training.  The  in- 
dividual policy  wiu  be  eflectife  the  day  after 
the  Insured's  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance 
terminates  by  expiration  o<  the  five-year 
term  period,  except  In  a  case  where  the 
insured  is  eligible  to  convert  at  an  earlier 
date  by  reason  of  again  havjng  become  in- 
sured under  Servicemen's  Grdup  Life  Insur- 
ance, in  which  event  the  effective  date  of 
the  individual  policy  may  not  be  later  than 
the  sixty-first  day  after  he  again  became  so 
insured.  Upon  request  to  the  administrative 
office  established  under  section  766(b)  of 
this  title,  an  insured  under  Veterans'  Group 
Life  Insurance  shall  be  furnished  a  list  of 
life  insurance  companies  participating  In  the 
program  established  under  this  subchapter. 
In  addition  to  the  life  Insuramce  companies 
participating  In  the  program  established 
under  this  subchapter,  the  list  furnished  to 
an  insured  under  this  section  shall  include 
additional  life  ln.surance  companies  (not  so 
participating)  which  meet  Qualifying  cri- 
teria, terms,  and  conditions  established  by 
the  Administrator  and  agree  to  sell  Insur- 
ance to  former  members  in  accordance  with 
the  provi.<^ions  of  this  section. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  sections  771  (d)  and 
(e)  of  this  title  shall  be  applicable  to  Vet- 
erans' Group  Life  Insurance.  However  a 
separate  accounting  shall  ba  required  for 
each  program  of  insurance  authorized  under 
this  subchapter.  In  such  accoimiing,  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  authorized  to  allocate  claims 
and  other  costs  among  such  programs  of 
insurance  according  to  accented  actuarial 
principles. 

"(g)  Any  person  whose  Servicemen's  Group 
Life  Insurance  was  continued  in  force  after 
termination  of  duty  or  discharge  from  serv- 
ice under  the  law  as  in  effect  prior  to  the 
date    on    which    the    Veterana'    Group    Life 
Insurance  program  (provided  tor  under  sec- 
tion 777  of  this  title)  became  effective,  and 
whose   coverage  under   Servicemen's   Group 
Life   Insurance    terminated   lass    than    four 
years  prior   to  such   date,   shall   be  eligible 
within  one  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insuuance  program 
to  apply  for  and  be  granted  Veterans'  Group 
Life  Insurance  In  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  his  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance which  was  not  converted  to  an  in- 
dividual policy  under  prior  l»w.  Veterans' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Issued  under  this  sub- 
section  shall   be   Issued   for   a   term   period 
equal  to  five  years,  less  the  time  elapsing 
between  the  termination  of  the  applicant's 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  and  the 
effective  date  on  which  the  Veterans'  Group 
Life    Insurance    program    became    effective 
Veterans'  Group  Life  Insuranoe  under  this 
subsection  shall  only  be  issued  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  administrative  offiee  established 
under  section  766(b)  of  this  title,  payment  of 
the   required   premium,   and   proof   of   good 
health  satisfactory  to  that  office,  which  proof 
shall  be  submitted  at  the  applicant's  own 
expense.  Any  person  who  cannot  meet  the 
good  health  requirements  for  Insurance  un- 
der this  subsection  solely  because  of  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability  shall  have  such  dis- 
ability waived.  For  each  month  for  which  any 
eligible  veteran,  whose  service -connected  d's- 
abilltles  are   waived.   Is   insured  under   tliis 
subsection  there  shall  be  contributed  to  the 
Insurer  or  Insurees  issuing  the  policy  or  poli- 
cies from  the   appropriation   'Compensation 
and  Pensions.  Veterans'  Administration'  an 
amount  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  In- 
surance In  excess  of  the  premium*  established 
for  eligible  veterans,  including  tlje  cost  of  the 
excess  mortality  attributable  to  such  veter- 
an's service -connected  disabilities    The  Ad- 
ministrator may  establish,  as  he  may  deter- 
mine  to   be    necessary   according    to   sound 
actuarial    principles,    a    separate    premium 
age   groupings   for   premium   purposes,    ac- 
counting, and  reserves  for  persons  granted 
Insurance    under    this    subsection    different 
from    those    established    for    other    persons 
granted  insurance  under  this  section    Ap- 
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proprlatlons    to    carry    out    the    purpose    of 
this  section  are  hereby  authorized. 
'•§  778.  Reinstatement 

"Reinstatement  of  Insurance  coverage 
granted  under  this  subchapter  but  lapsed  for 
nonpayment  of  premiums  shall  be  under 
terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

"§  779.  Incontestability 

"Subject  to  the  provision  of  section  773 
of  this  title.  Insurance  coverage  granted 
under  this  subchapter  shall  be  Incontestable 
from  the  date  of  issue,  reinstatement,  or 
conversion  except  for  fraud  or  nonpayment 
of  premium." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  III  of  chap- 
ter 19  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"777.  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance. 
"778.  Reinstatement. 
"779.  Incontestability.". 

Sec.  10.  Chapter  19  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  striking  out  "Environmental  Sci- 
ence Services  Administration"  wherever  it 
appears  in  section  765  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration". 

(2)  By  striking  out  "General  operating  ex- 
penses. Veterans'  Administration"  in  clause  3 
of  subsection  (d)  of  section  769  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "General  Operating  Expenses, 
Veterans'  Administration". 

(3)  By  striking  out  "Bureau  of  the  Bvidg- 
et"  in  section  774  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Office  of  Management  and  Budget". 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  section  2, 
relating  to  Veterans'  Special  Life  Insurance, 
shall  become  effective  upon  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  except  that  no  dividend 
on  such  Insurance  shall  be  paid  prior  to 
January  1,  1974. 

(2)  The  amendments  relating  to  Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insurar.ce  coverage  on  a 
full-time  basis  for  certain  members  of  the 
Reserves  and  National  Guard  shall  become 
effective  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  The  amendments  increasing  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  Servicemen's  Grovip  Life  In- 
surance shall  become  effective  upon  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  5 
(a)  (4)  and  (5)  of  this  Act,  and  those  enact- 
ing a  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance  pro- 
gram shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  third  calendar  month  following  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, it  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
urge  the  Senate  to  approve  my  bill  S. 
1835,  the  Veterans'  Insm'ance  Act  of  1974. 
This  comprehensive  measure  which  is  co- 
sponsored  by  each  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
which  was  unanimously  reported  from 
the  committee  makes  a  number  of  impor- 
tant amendments  in  insurance  programs 
for  active  duty  servicemen  and  veterans. 

Briefly,  the  Veterans'  Insurance  Act  of 
1974  would  make  four  major  amendments 
to  existing  law.  First,  the  Veterans'  In- 
smance  Act  would  provide  full-time  cov- 
erage under  servicemen's  group  life  in- 
surance— SGLI — for  members  of  the 
Ready  Reserves,  National  Guard,  and 
certain  members  of  the  Retired  Reserves 
who  are  under  60  years  of  age  and  who 
have  completed  at  least  20  years  of  satis- 
factory service.  Over  1  million  men  and 
women  would  be  eligible  for  insuiance 
under  this  provision. 
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Second,  the  Veterans'  Insurance  Act 
would  provide  for  the  automatic  conver- 
sion of  servicemen's  group  life  insur- 
ance policy  to  a  nonrenewable  5 -year 
term  policy  to  be  known  as  veterans' 
group  life  Insurance — ^VGLI — effective 
the  day  after  the  servicemen's  group 
life  insurance  expires  for  the  veteran 
which  is  usually  120  days  after  discharge 
from  military  service.  Also,  any  veteran 
whose  coverage  under  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  terminated  less 
than  4  years  prior  to  the  effective  date 
veterans'  group  life  insurance  would  be 
eligible  for  coverage  under  veterans' 
group  life  insurance  for  a  period  equal 
to  5  years  less  than  time  elapsed  between 
the  termination  of  the  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  poUcy  and  the  ef- 
fective date  of  veterans'  group  life  insur- 
ance. Over  3  million  veterans  would  be 
eligible  for  VGLI  insurance  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

Third,  the  Veterans'  Insurance  Act 
would  increase  the  maximum  amount  of 
life  insurance  coverage  under  service- 
men's group  life  insurance  from  $15,000 
to  $20,000  which  would  bring  coverage 
under  SGLI  or  VGLI  more  in  line  with 
the  average  amount  of  insurance  car- 
ried by  American  families  today,  as  well 
as  the  amount  of  insurance  the  Federal 
Government  offers  its  own  employees.  It 
is  estimated  that  almost  99  percent  of 
those  who  are  currently  covered  under 
SGLI  will  elect  the  coverage  in  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  $20,000.  In  addition,  the 
committee  wishes  to  note  that  enact- 
ment of  this  provision  will  operate  to  in- 
crease SGLI  insurance  coverage  from 
$15,000  to  $20,000  for  all  policies  cur- 
rently in  force  for  1,089  servicemen  who 
are  currently  listed  as  missing  in  action 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Fourth,  the  Veterans'  Insurance  Act 
would  authorize  the  return  of  excess  pre- 
miums currently  being  paid  by  Korean 
conflict  veterans  for  veterans'  special 
term  life  insurance — VSLI — as  a  divi- 
dend to  them.  Currently,  premiums 
charged  for  VSLI  are  up  to  70  percent 
more  tlian  needed  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
claims,  mortality  and  administrative 
charges.  But,  rather  than  be  returned 
as  dividends  to  the  veteran  policyholder, 
they  arc  retained  by  the  Government. 
Under  amendments  made  by  S.  1835, 
these  overpayments  wtU  be  returned  to 
the  veterans.  Dividends  are  estimated  to 
be  as  high  as  $18  a  year  for  policyholders. 

Mr.  President,  as  with  all  legislation 
reported  from  the  committee  which  I  am 
privileged  to  chair,  S.  1835,  the  Veterans' 
Insurance  Act  of  1974.  is  the  product  of 
solid  bipartisan  activity  by  each  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  I  am  particularly 
indebted  to  Senator  Harold  E.  Hughes, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing and  Insurance  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  tlie  subcommittee. 
Senator  James  McCluke.  who  conducted 
hearings  reviewing  VA  insurance  pro- 
grams and  received  testimony  concern- 
ing S.  1835. 

The  subcommittee  received  testimony 
from  the  Hon.  G.  V.  Montgomery, 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Insurance,  concerning 
H.R.  6574,  his  bill  to  extend  fuU-time 
coverage  under  the  servicemen's  group 
life  insurance — SGLI— program  to  cer- 


tain members  of  the  Ready  and  Retired 
Reserves  and  the  National  Guard — which 
provisions  are  incorporated  in  S.  1835, 
as  reported.  Testimony  received  from  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  included  that  of 
Odell  Vaughn,  Chief  Benefits  Director, 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  Dr.  Theo- 
dore C.  Marrs,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Department  of  Defense. 
The  Adjutant  Generals  of  the  National 
Guard  of  California.  Florida,  Iowa,  Ne- 
v£Mla,  and  Vermont  testified  at  the  sub- 
committee hearings  as  did  representa- 
tives of  the  National  Guard  Association 
and  the  Reserve  Officer's  Association  of 
the  United  States.  Also  testifying  were 
representatives  from  the  Americsui  Le- 
gion, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Concerned  Veterans. 

Representatives  of  the  insurance  in- 
dustry appearing  before  the  subcommit- 
tee included  the  National  Association  of 
Life  Underwriters  and  the  president  of 
Ideal  National  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Finally,  the  subcommittee  received 
testimony  from  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Belth. 
prefossor  of  insurance  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business,  Indiana  University, 
and  the  author  of  "Life  Insurance:  A 
Consumer's  Handbook." 

Mr.  President,  special  mention  should 
also  go  to  Congressman  G.  V.  (Soknyj 
Montgomery.  Chairman  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  In- 
surance whose  keen  interest  in  provid- 
ing servicemen's  group  life  insurance 
to  reservists  and  National  Guard  mem- 
bers has  contributed  greatly  to  the  bill 
which  we  report  today.  Finally,  it 
should  be  noted  that  comments  oi  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration concerning  S.  1835  have  been 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  me  and  my 
staff. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  need  to  go 
into  detail  about  the  importance  of  life 
insurance.  People  buy  life  insurance  for 
a  variety  of  reasons  but  the  primary  rea- 
son is  for  financial  protection  for  one's 
family  in  case  of  premature  death.  Ap- 
proximately 145  million  Americans  or 
70  percent  of  the  population  are  Insured 
by  one  or  more  life  insurance  policies 
having  a  combined  face  value  of  $1.5 
trillion.  In  fact,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istraticm  alone  provides  insurance  cover- 
age exceeding  $90  billion  through  seven 
life  insurance  programs  it  administers 
or  supervises  on  the  behalf  of  9  mil- 
lion active  duty  servicemen  and  vet- 
erans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  appropriate  excerpts  from  the 
committee  report  to  S.  1835  which  ex- 
plain the  increase  in  greater  detail  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  foUov.s: 

Background  and  Discussion 

veterans'  adminisraation  ldt  insurance 
programs 

Approximately  145,000.000  people  or  about 
70  percent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  are  Insured  by  one  or  more  life  insur- 
ance policies  having  a  combined  face  value  of 
$1.5  trlUlon.  Comprising  about  6  percent  of 
this  amount  are  seven  life  Insurance  pro- 
grams supervised  or  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  providing  insurance 
coverage  exceeding  »90  billion  on  behalf  of  9 
million  active  duty  servicemen  or  veterans. 
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Servicemen  and  vetenms  of  World  War  I 
were  up  to  $10,000  of  United  SUtea  Ctovern- 
ment  Ufe  In*ur»noa  (U80U)  policy.  Th9 
oldest  of  OoTemment  administered  programs, 
USOU  began  In  1919  as  the  first  permanent 
program  for  World  War  I  veterans  and  was 
oSered  as  a  conversion  from  their  loservlce 
yearly  renewable  term  coverage.  No  nam  Is- 
sues of  this  life  Insurance  have  been  avail- 
able since  1961,  and  at  present  there  are  160,- 
000  policies  worth  9682  million.  Dividends 
based  on  excess  earnings  of  Insurance  pre- 
miums are  r^ularly  paid  with  the  1973  de- 
clared dividend  amounting  to  approximately 
$21  million  or  an  average  of  $143  to  be  paid 
by  the  Qovernment  to  policyholders. 

A  second  Government  administered  insur- 
ance program.  National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance (NSU),  begun  In  1940  (and  closed  to 
new  Issues  In  1951)  similarly  offered  $10,000 
of  life  Insurance  to  servicemen  and  veterans 
of  World  War  n.  N8LI  Is  the  largest  of  aU 
veterans'  Insurance  programs  today  with  4.1 
million  veteran  policies  with  a  face  value  of 
$27  billion.  NSIJ  is  a  self-sustaining  program 
except  for  the  cost  of  administration  and  for 
death  claims  attributable  to  the  extra  haz- 
ards of  military  service  which  are  paid  by  the 
Government.  Dividends  are  also  paid  to  NSLI 
policyholders  based  upon  excess  earnings  of 
the  NSIil  trust  fund.  The  1973  declared  divi- 
dend totals  $276  million  for  an  average  pay- 
ment of  $73  for  those  Insured  under  the  pro- 
gram. 

During  the  Korean  conflict,  the  Govern- 
ment provided  a  $10,000  Indemnity  policy  to 
servicemen.  Following  discharge,  veterans 
were  offered  a  $10,000  non-participating  (i.e., 
non-dividend  paying)  term  policy  known  as 
Veterans'  Special  Term  Life  Insurance 
( VSU) .  There  are  about  600,000  VSU  policies 
in  the  amount  of  $6.3  biUlon  currently  In 
force.  Not  only  Is  VSLI  Insurance  also  a  self- 
supporting  policy,  but  the  Government  earns 
a  "ptoflt"  because  the  premiums  paid  are 
regularly  In  excess  of  mortality  experience. 
In  1961,  PubUc  Law  87-223  did  authorize  a 
one-time  special  dividend  to  certain  VSLI 
policyholders.  Section  2  of  the  proposed  Vet- 
erans' Insurance  Act  of  1974  (discussed  here- 
inafter) would  amend  title  38  to  permit  the 
return  of  excess  premiums  to  veteran  pollcy- 
hcdders  on  a  regular  basis. 

A  fourth  Oovemment  administered  self- 
supporttng  life  Insurance  poUcy  is  Veterans' 
Reopened  Insurance  (VRI)  which  was  au- 
thorized for  a  one-year  period  beginning 
May  1,  196S  when  It  became  apparent  that 
many  disabled  World  War  n  and  Korean 
conflict  veterans  had  passed  all  delimiting 
dates  for  Government  life  insurance — and 
were  either  unable  to  obtain  commercial 
life  Insurance  coverage  m-  could  not  obtain  It 
at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  one -year  reopening 
resulted  In  about  210,000  veterans  purchas- 
ing VBI  life  insurance.  Currently,  there  are 
•N>ut  189,000  policies  in  force  with  a  face 
amount  of  $1.3  billion. 

The  fifth  VA  poUcy  is  Service -Disabled  Vet- 
erans Insurance  (known  as  RH  policies), 
which  was  first  authorized  In  1961  and  is 
still  open  to  new  Issues.  This  program  Is  de- 
signed to  assure  service  disabled  veterans 
the  abUity  to  obtain  life  insurance  at  stand- 
ard rates  without  regard  to  the  physical  im- 
pairment. Veterans  with  service-connected 
ratings  for  compensation  purposes  in  the 
amount  of  10  percent  or  more  in  degree  and 
who  are  otherwise  insurable  have  up  to  one 
year  from  the  date  of  notice  of  such  VA  rat- 
ing to  apply  iot  RH  coverage.  Disabled  vet- 
erans may  obtain  $10,000  and  In  some  cases 
up  to  $26,000  in  life  Insurance  at  a  standard 
rate.  Since  the  RH  program  insures  sub- 
standard risks  at  standard  premium  rates, 
it  Is  the  only  Government  administered  in- 
surance program  whicb  is  not  self-8upp<Ht- 
Ing.  The  coat  to  the  Government  in  fiscal 
year  1978  was  $18.8  million.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 145.000  pedicles  in  force  at  face 
value  amount  of  $1.8  billion. 
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Finally,  there  are  two  Government  life 
Insurance  policies  which  are  administered 
by  private  Instirance  companies  and  super- 
vised by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  The 
first  is  Veterans'  Mortgage  Life  Insurance 
(VMLI)  created  in  the  last  Congress  by  Pub- 
lic Law  92-96  which  provides  mortgage  pro- 
tection life  insurance  up  to  $30,000  at  stand- 
ard premium  rates  for  any  veteran  who  re- 
ceives a  Veterans'  Administration  grant  for 
specially  adapted  housing.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration assumes  the  excess  cost  attribu- 
table to  the  veteran's  disability  which  in 
fiscal  year  1974  is  approximately  $4.2  million. 
As  of  December  31,  1973,  4,972  veterans  had 
purchased  mortgage  protection  life  insur- 
ance in  the  amount  of  $101  million  vmder 
the  new  program. 

The  .second  and  largest  of  the  VA  super- 
vised insurance  policies  administered  by 
private  insurance  is  Servicemen's  Groujj 
Life  Insurance  (SGLI).  First  authorized  in 
1966  by  Public  Law  89-214,  SGLI  has  pro- 
vided Vietnam  era  servicemen  with  a  maxi- 
mum $15,000  term  insurance  policy  at  low 
premiioms  (presently  $2.50  a  month  for  maxi- 
mum coverage)  which  are  handled  by  mUi- 
tary  payroll  deductions.  Coterage  is  optional 
and  the  servicemen  may  elect  insurance  In 
smaller  amount  of  $10,000,  $5,000,  or  not  at 
all.  Coverage  is  available  to  active  duty  serv- 
icemen and  to  Reserve,  National  Guard,  and 
ROTC  members  while  they  are  on  active  duty 
for  training.  Congress  extended  SGLI  to  cover 
cadets  and  niidshipmen  at  the  four  service 
academies  last  year  in  Public  Law  92-315.  As 
of  December  31,  1973,  3,532,000  policies  in 
the  face  value  amount  of  $38.3  billion  are 
In  force.  These  policies  are  divided  between 
2,517,000  policies  held  by  active  duty  serv- 
icemen with  a  face  value  amount  of  $37.1 
billion  and  1,005,000  temporary  policies  with 
a  face  value  amount  of  $1.7  bUllon  held  by 
Reservists  while  on  active  duty. 

The  SGLI  program  is  supervised  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  is  adminis- 
tered by  Prudential  Insurance  Company, 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  as  primary  insurer 
through  a  contractual  agreement  with  the 
VA.  This  Insurance  is  reinsured  on  a  formula 
basis  prescribed  by  the  Administrator  with 
as  many  qualified  commercial  companies  as 
elect  to  participate.  Presently,  584  companies 
are  participating  In  this  program  as  rein- 
surers and  converters  and  an  additional  32 
are  participating  as  converters  only.  Under 
existing  law,  following  his  discharge,  the  vet- 
eran has  120  days  within  whicb  he  may  con- 
vert all  or  part  of  his  SGU  term  coverage 
without  evidence  of  insurabUity  to  a  cash 
value  policy  with  one  of  the  616  participating 
commercial  life  Insurance  companies.  The 
law  provides  that  such  policies  must  be  con- 
verted to  a  cash  value  form  of  Insurance. 

Amendments  made  by  this  bill  would  ex- 
tend SGLI  coverage  on  a  full-time  basis  to 
Reservists  and  National  Guard  members,  in- 
crease the  maximum  amount  of  Insurance 
from  $16,000  to  $20,000  and  also  establish  a 
new  five-year  limited  term  Veterans'  Group 
Life  Insurance  policy,  whioh  are  discussed 
below. 

VETEKANS"    SPECIAL    TEEM    UFE    INSURANCE 
AMENDMENTS 

S.  1836,  as  reported,  would  correct  a  con- 
tinuing and  long  standing  inequity  concern- 
ing Korean  conflict  veterans  by  authorizing 
the  payment  of  dividends  oB  Veterans'  Spe- 
cial Term  Life  Insurance  (VSLI).  The  Gov- 
ernment provided  Korean  coftfllct  servicemen 
with  a  $10,000  indemnity  policy  during  their 
active  duty  service.  The  VSLI  program  was 
first  authorized  beginning  April  25,  1951  to 
allow  Korean  conflict  veterans  to  purchase 
Government  sponsored  life  insurance  fol- 
lowing their  military  duty  aad  was  closed  to 
new  Issues  on  December  31,  1956.  VSLI  was 
issued  to  veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict  who 
applied  for  Insurance  wlthla  120  days  after 
their  discharge  from  service  during  that  pe- 


riod. As  originally  authorized,  this  Insurance 
was  nonconvertlble  (there  were  no  perma- 
nent plans)  and  nonpartlcipatlng  (no  divi- 
dends were  payable).  Public  Law  85-896,  ef- 
fective January  1,  1959,  amended  section  723 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  conversion  or  exchange  of  Veterans'  Spe- 
cial Term  Insurance  to  a  permanent  whole 
life  Insurance  plan  (W-ordlnary  life)  or  to  a 
limited  convertible  term  policy  which  could 
not  be  renewed  after  age  50  (W-LCT).  AU 
term  insurance  continued  to  be  nonpartlci- 
patlng. As  of  December  31,  1973,  there  were 
43,000  policies  of  VSLI  In  force  which  had  not 
been  converted  or  exchanged,  and  657,800 
that  had  been  so  converted  ©r  exchanged  as 
shown  in  the  following  table ; 

TABLE  1.  -VSU  POLICYHOLDER  DISTRIBUTION 


Type  and  plan 


Numker  of 
policyholders 


Amount  of 
insurance 
(millions) 


RS— 5LPT.... 

W-5  LCT 

W— permanent. . 
Extended  term  •_ 

Total 


4|,000 

371,000 

171000 

7,800 


(389 

3,406 

1,41G 

57 


609,800 


5,268 


'  The  extended  term  plan  policies  represent  W— permanent 
plans  which  are  lapsed  but  are  continu«d  in  force  under  the 
extended  insurance  provision  of  the  policy. 

The  premivims  charged  to  these  Korean 
war  veterans  with  term  policies  (based  upon 
the  Commissioners  1941  Standard  Ordinary 
Table  of  Mortality)  are  far  In  excess  of 
mortality  experience.  Following  a  long  es- 
tablished procedure.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Insurance  premium  rates  are  usually 
set  conservatively  by  the  actuarial  process. 
For  example,  it  Is  estimated  for  fiscal  1974 
overpayments  for  NSLI  were  81  percent  and 
for  SGLI,  22  percent.  Once  s^ch  excess  pre- 
miums are  precisely  establUhed  and  con- 
firmed under  those  poUclea.  they  are  of 
course  returned  to  the  veteran  In  the  form 
of  dividend  payments.  But  premiums 
charged  for  VSLI  are  up  to  7D  percent  more 
than  are  needed  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  claims, 
mortality,  and  administrative  charges;  and 
rather  than  returned  as  dividends  to  the 
veteran  policyholder,  they  are  retained  by 
the  Government.  With  the  exception  of  a 
one-time  special  dividend  for  some  VSLI 
policyholders  authorized  in  1961  by  Public 
Law  87-233,  all  premiums  overcharges  are 
retained  by  the  Administrator  who  periodi- 
cally transfers  from  the  revolving  fund  to 
general  fund  receipts  In  the  Treasury  such 
amounts  as  he  determines  afe  In  excess  of 
actuarial  labilities  of  the  fund  (Including 
contingency  reserves).  Since  1961,  In  excess 
of  $47  mUUon  has  been  transferred  from  the 
section  723  revolving  fund  to  the  Treasury. 

The  following  table  illustrates  excess  pre- 
miums collected  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration (which  they  prefer  to  designate  as 
"Gain  from  Operations")  slnoe  1965: 

TABLE  2.-VSLI  GAINS,  TRANSFERS  AND  SURPLUS 
|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


Calendar  year 


Gain  from 
operations 


Tran4erred 

ID  U.S. 

Tr«asury 


1965 

1966 

1%7 .._. 

1968 

1969... 

1970 

1971 

1972... 

1973  (estimated). 

1974  (estimated).. 


2.7 
2.8 
3.8 
4.8 
4.7 
6.4 
S.6 
11 
10.2 


7.0 
8.0 
2.0 
2.5 
6.5 
7.0 
(.0 
6.0 


Surplus 


11.5 
7.2 
2.0 
3.8 
6.1 
4.3 
3.7 
1.3 
3.4 


Section  2  of  the  bill  would  authorize  pay- 
ment of  dividends  on  Veterans*  Special  Term 
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Life  Insurance  continued  in  force  or  con- 
verted or  exchanged.  Following  policy  co- 
ordination with  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
formally  opposed  the  return  of  the  over- 
charges to  veteran  policyholders  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee.  The  Adminis- 
tration has  attempted  to  Justify  its  opposi- 
tion by  suggesting  that  the  overpayments 
should  be  applied  to  the  small  deficit  sus- 
tained by  Service-Disabled  Veterans  Insur- 
ance, the  only  non-self-supporting  Govern- 
ment administered  Insurance  program.  The 
Committee  has  carefully  considered  and  re- 
jected this  argument.  It  believes  the  obliga- 
tion incmred  by  our  country  concerning  its 
veterans  are  obligations  owed  by  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  and  not  by  any  particular  segment 
of  the  population.  A  principle  that  is  equally 
fundamental  to  the  Committee  is  that  it 
never  Intended  by  Congress  that  the  Gov- 
ernment overcharge  war  veterans  for  Insur- 
ance and  make  a  profit  on  that  overcharge. 
Ending  Government  retention  of  overcharges 
and  converting  VSLI  to  dividend  paying  poli- 
cies will  correct  what  the  VFW  in  testimony 
before  the  Committee  has  termed  a  "gross  in- 
equity." 

Section  2  would  operate  prospectively  with 
current  and  future  premium  overcharges  be- 
ing returned  as  dividends.  The  premiums 
paid  by  each  In.sured  for  his  particular 
amount,  plan  and  age  of  Issue  will  not 
change.  However,  the  dividends  he  will  re- 
ceive as  a  part  of  this  act  will  have  the  re- 
sult of  reducing  the  net  cost  of  the  veteran's 
insurance.  These  dividends  may  also  be  used 
to  purchase  additional  paid-up  Insurance. 
Although  the  final  figures  for  calendar  year 
1973  are  not  yet  available,  a  reliable  estimate 
of  the  excess  premiums  would  be  $8.1  million. 
From  this  amount,  $6  million  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  VS.  Treasury  leaving  an  unas- 
signed  surplus  of  $2.1  miUlon  which,  when 
added  to  the  1972  surplus,  results  in  a  total 
of  $3.4  million.  It  is  currently  estimated  that 
the  excess  premiums  or  "net  gain  from  oper- 
ation" for  calendar  year  1974  wUl  amount  to 
$10.2  million.  Predicated  on  a  dividend  of  $6 
million  being  declared  In  1975,  the  unassign- 
ed  surplus  would  then  be  Increased  to  $7.6 
million.  If  current  trends  continue,  the  net 
gain  from  operations  In  1975  would  be  $12 
million  resulting  in  an  estimated  1976  divi- 
dend of  $9.1  million  and  leaving  a  surplus  of 
$10.5  million  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 
1975.  This  surplus  would  guard  against  the 
possible  reduction  In  the  amount  of  future 
dividends  due  to  a  loss  in  Interest  earnings 
or  adverse  mortality  experience  and  would 
also  provide  a  means  for  "leveling  off"  or 
making  slight  Increases  In  future  dividend 
distribution.  A  first  year  dividend  of  $6  mil- 
lion would  be  distributed  as  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

TABLE    3.-ANTICIPATED    IST-YEAR    VSLI    DIVIDEND 


Amount 


RS  (5-year  level  premium  term) J545  OOO 

W  (5-year  limited  convertible  term).  955'  OQO 

W(Permanent  plan) _ 4,500,'000 

Total-          - 6,000,000 


The  following  table  further  reflects  the 
effect  on  a  representative  RS  policyholder 
and  a  representative  W  policyholder  when 
the  fund  becomes  participating.  For  RS  and 
\V  term  policyholders,  the  table  uses  age  41, 
which  is  their  cxirrent  average  age.  The  table 
uses  age  30  for  permanent  plan  policyholders 
based  on  the  average  1963  effective  year  of 
conversion: 


TABLE  4.-EFFECT  OF  AMENDMENT  ON  TYPICAL  VSLI 
POLICYHOLDERS 


RS(5 
LPT) 


W(5 
LCT) 


W  (ordi- 
nary lite) 


Issue  age 41 

Year  of  issue 1972 

Average  amount  of  insurance.  {8.900 

Premium $66.22 

Estimated  dividend  (iverage 

per  policy) $12.46 

Net  cost  per  policy $53.76 

Net  cost  per  $1,000 $6.04 


41  30 

1972  1963 

$9,100  $8,000 

$29.48  $110.40 


$2.55 
$26.  J 


$18.80 

.93         $91.60 

$2.95         $11.45 


PBOVISION     OF     FULL-TIME     SCLI     TO     MEMBEKS 
OF    THE    KZSEaVES    AND    NATIONAL    GUAKO 

Section  3  of  S.  1835,  as  reported,  would 
offer  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  cov- 
erage on  a  full-time  basis  to  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Reserves  and  National  Guard. 
Members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  and  certain 
members  of  the  Retired  Reserve  to  age  60 
would  be  entitled  to  purchase  a  SGLI  policy 
providing  full-time  term  life  Insurance  cov- 
erage up  to  a  maximum  amount  of  $20,000 
(as  authorized  by  section  4  of  this  act.)  Great 
interest  has  been  generated  among  those 
who  believe  that  extension  of  this  term  life 
insurance  coverage  wUl  act  as  a  significant 
incentive  to  enlist  and  retain  coverage  will 
act  as  a  significant  incentive  to  enlist  and 
retain  Reservists  and  Guardsmen.  The  Hon- 
orable G.  V.  Montgomery,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  In- 
surance, expressed  particular  concern  about 
the  need  to  bring  the  personnel  strength  of 
Reserves  and  National  Guard  up  to  author- 
ized levels  and  sponsored  H.R.  6374  to  extend 
SGLI  insurance  to  such  members.  Following 
hearings  before  his  Subcommittee,  Repre- 
sentative Montgomery's  bill  received  nearly 
unanimous  House  approval  this  past  year. 

There  appears  to  be  no  question  that  In 
the  age  of  the  All  Volunteer  Army  the  in- 
ducement to  enlist  In  the  Reserves  and  Na- 
tional Guard  has  been  reduced.  Reserve 
forces,  which  now  comprise  30  percent  of 
the  total  military  forces  available  to  the 
country,  are  about  10  percent  below  their 
authorized  strength.  (By  contrast.  National 
Guard  strength  was  at  100  percent  as  re- 
cently as  two  years  ago.  )The  following  table 
supplied  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in- 
dicates authorized  strength,  existing  person- 
nel shortages  and  anticipated  shortages  by 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year; 

TABLE  5.-AUTH0RIZE0  AND  ACTUAL  RESERVE 
AND  NATIONAL  GUARD  STRENGTH 


Mobilization 
manning 
objective 
(minimum 
level  o( 
manning 
required) 


Actual 

strength, 

Jan.  31, 

1974 


Oefi- 
cieocies 


Army  t«ational  Guard 411,979  396  423  -15  556 

Air  National  Guard 92.291  92,870  -f579 

Tot?l,  National  Guard..  504.270  489,293  -14,977 

Army  Reserve 260,554  227,702  -32  852 

Navy  Reserve 116,981  117,800  -1-819 

Marine  Reserve 39.488  32.425  -7  063 

Air  Force  Reserve ..__  49,773  46,562  -31211 

Total,  Reserves. 466,796  378,489  -42,307 

Grand  total .  971, 066  867,  782  -57,  284 


Dr.  Theodore  Marrs,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Reser^-e  and  Manpower), 
testifying  in  support  of  S.  1835  said: 

"In  view  of  increased  dependence  on  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  and  the  necessity  to  have 
adequate  manning  and  the  contribution  that 
this  makes  to  appealing  In  the  area  of  both 
recruiting  and  retention,  we  feel  It  very  im- 
portant that  this  be  passed." 


Major  General  Henry  W.  McMillan,  Ad- 
jutant General,  National  Guard  Association 
of  Florida,  noted  In  his  testimony  that  the 
National  Guard  and  certain  elements  of  the 
Army  Reserve  have  been  assigned  high  prior- 
ity missions : 

"...  some  of  which  call  for  rapid  deploy- 
ment to  overseas  following  mobilization.  This 
new  and  more  critical  role  makes  it  urgent 
that  we  maintain  strength  levels  commen- 
surate with  our  readiness  objectives  and 
timetables." 

And,  Representative  Montgomery  has  said : 

"I  think  we  are  all  aware  that  in  the  event 
we  are  faced  with  an  emergency  situation, 
the  draft  v.Ul  be  the  last  means  of  resort, 
:iot  the  first.  The  Resers'es  will  oversee  the 
call-up  and  we  must  ensure  that  the 
strengths  are  adequate  to  meet  any  situa- 
tion." 

Numerous  formal  and  informal  surveys 
have  been  conducted  in  recent  years  on  why 
people  join  the  Guard  and  Reserve  and  what 
actions  might  encourage  more  people  to  do 
so.  A  national  Gilbert  Youth  Survey  con- 
ducted for  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
the  attitudes  of  civilian  youth  towards  mili- 
tary service  found  that  in  a  "no  draft"  situa- 
tion 15  percent  of  those  surveyed  would  be 
attracted  by  the  incentive  of  Services  Group 
Life  Insurance.  Surprisingly.  9  percent  of 
the  survey  listed  full-time  insurance  cover- 
age as  their  first  preference  among  various 
recruitment  incentives. 

As  to  retention  of  existing  personnel,  an- 
other survey,  entitled  "Maintenance  of  Re- 
serve Components  In  A  V'olunteer  Environ- 
ment," conducted  by  Research  Analysis  Cor- 
poration for  the  Department  of  Defense 
found  that  27  percent  of  our  Army  National 
Guard  personnel  and  23  percent  of  the 
United  States  Army  Reservists  would  re- 
enllst  based  upon  the  Incentive  of  SGLI  in- 
surance coverage. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  informed 
the  Committee  that  approximately  910,000 
men  and  women  would  be  eligible  for  full- 
time  SGLI  coverage  if  S.  1835  were  enacted. 
Of  that  number,  the  Defense  Department  es- 
timates that  97  percent  will  elect  coverage 
(and  99  percent  will  choose  maximum  cov- 
erage in  the  amount  of  $20,000). 

Pull-time  coverage  under  SGLI  would  also 
be  authorized  for  persons  assigned  to  or 
who  upon  application  would  be  eligible  for 
assignment  to  the  Retired  Reserve  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  are  under  60  years  of 
age  and  who  have  completed  at  least  20  years 
of  satisfactory  service  creditable  for  retire- 
ment purposes  under  chapter  67  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  Presently,  members  of 
the  Retired  Reserve  have  no  eligibility  under 
SGLI.  Often  a  Guardsman  or  Reservist  re- 
tires at  age  45  having  completed  20  years  of 
service  yet  Is  Ineligible  for  any  retirement  pay 
until  he  Is  60.  This  measure  would  provide 
full-time  coverage  up  to  $20,000  during  the 
interim  period  between  his  45th  and  60th 
birthdays  and  provide  a  measure  of  protec- 
tion for  the  Retired  Reservist's  family.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  members  of  various  National  Guard  units 
throughout  the  United  States  testified  as  to 
a  number  of  tragic  circumstances  occurring 
with  respect  to  Retired  Reservists  who  had 
not  yet  reached  the  age  of  60  and  qualified 
for  retirement  pay  and  survivor  benefits. 

As  Major  General  Joe  May,  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  Iowa  noted: 

"Since  they  had  not  begun  to  receive  their 
retirement  pay.  their  widows  were  not  eli- 
gible for  any  benefits.  These  men  all  were 
dedicated  public  servants,  and  I  feel  all 
should  have  been  afforded  some  protection 
benefits  for  their  survivors." 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number 
of  Reservists  presently  eligible  for  retired  pay 
under  60  years  of  age  who  would  be  made 
eligible  under  this  provision. 
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Table   6. — Reservists   presently   eligible   for 
retired  pay  under  60  years  o/  age 

Army  Reserve 28,600 

Air  Force  Reserve 28,  700 

Nuval  Reserve 53,  169 

Mirlne  Corps  Reserve 3,367 

Cc.ist  Guard  Reserve 908 


Total   116,644 

As  reported  Jn  S.  1835,  the  extension  of 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  to  Reserv- 
ists and  National  Guard  members  Is  strongly 
supported  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  All  veterans' 
organizations,  the  Reserve  Officer's  Associa- 
tion, and  the  National  Guard  Association  of 
the  United  States  also  tesilQed  In  strong  sup- 
port of  this  provision. 

Increase  in  maximum  insurance  coverage 
from  $15,000  to  $20,000 
The  bill  u  reported  would  increase  the 
maximum  amount  of  life  Insurance  coverage 
available  under  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance (as  well  as  under  the  new  VGLI 
program  created  by  this  act)  from  $15,000 
to  920.000.  As  under  "Current  law,  eligible 
members  can  elect  to  be  Insured  in  lesser 
amounts  of  $15,000,  $10,000,  or  $5,000,  or  not 
at  all.  The  monthly  premiums  for  Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insurance  are  presently 
$2.55  for  $16,000  or  approximately  85c  per 
each  $5,000  of  Insurance.  The  Increase  in 
maximum  coverage  under  SGLI  or  VGLI  In- 
surance is  to  be  financed  by  an  increase  In 
premiums  paid  by  the  serviceman  or  the 
veteran.  If  current  premiums  remain  con- 
sistent, the  maximum  coverage  for  $20,000 
would  cost  the  serviceman  or  veteran  ap- 
proximately $3.56  per  month.  Cost  to  the 
Government  would  accrue  only  to  the  extent 
of  adverse  mortality  experience  related  to  the 
extra  hazard  of  military  service.  No  foresee- 
able cost  to  the  Government  Is  anticipated 
as  a  result  of  the  termination  of  hostilities 
m  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Committee  is  convinced  that  the  in- 
creased coverage  authorized  in  the  reported 
blU  is  Justified  both  by  current  economic 
living  conditions  and  by  the  average  amount 
of  Insurance  coverage  in  force  today  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance Act  of  October  6.  1917,  first  established 
a  program  of  Oovemment  insurance  for 
those  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  which 
allowed  $10,000  of  coverage.  In  the  following 
67  years  of  Oovemment  administered  or 
supervised  life  insurance,  the  m«TiTr.i,Tn 
amount  of  coverage  has  Increased  only  once, 
by  PubUc  Law  91-291,  approved  June  26, 
1970.  in  which  the  maximum  coverage  under 
SOU  was  increased  to  $15,000.  The  American 
Legion  noted  In  Its  testimony  supporting  an 
Increase  In  the  maximum  coverage  level 
that,  In  terms  of  today's  purchasing  power, 
it  takes  approximately  $3  today  to  buy  what 
$1  purchased  in  1919,  when  a  $10,000  life 
insurance  policy  was  first  authorized. 

Increasing  the  maximum  amount  of  avail- 
able SOLI  or  VOLI  Insurance  would  also 
bring  lu  coverage  more  in  line  with  the 
average  amount  of  Insurance  carried  by 
American  famUies  today  and  the  amount 
of  insurance  the  Federal  Ooveriunent  offers 
ite  own  civiUan  employees.  In  1971,  for  ex- 
ample, the  average  amount  of  Insurance 
coverage  for  Insured  families  was  approxi- 
mately $25,700.  Federal  Civil  Service  em- 
ployees may  piuchase  group  term  life  insur- 
ance In  the  amount  of  $20,000. 

Currently,  more  than  97  percent  of  those 
eligible  for  Servicemen's  Oroup  Life  Insur- 
ance elect  coverage:  of  that  number,  99  per- 
cent are  Insured  tot  the  rnaTiiniiTn  available 
amount  of  $16,000.  BepresenUtlves  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Veterans' 
AdmlnlstraUon  both  testified  that  they  an- 
ticipated that  nearly  all  servicemen  who  cur- 


rently are  insured  under  SGLI  would  also 
choose  the  maximum  coverage  of  $20,000  if 
made  available  as  the  reported  blfl  author- 
izes. 

If  the  veteran  decides  to  exercise  his 
statutory  right  to  convert  hte  SOLI  or  VGLI 
to  a  whole  life  Insurance  policy  with  a  parti- 
cipating commercial  Insurance  company,  he 
would  now  be  converting  at  an  amount 
which  more  clearly  approximates  the  aver- 
age Insurance  coverage  held  by  American 
families.  A  Veterans'  Administration  sur\'ey 
conducted  In  1971  of  those  who  exercised 
conversion  rights  under  SOLI  found  that 
85.8  percent  purchased  a  commercial  whole 
life  Insurance  conversion  poUcv  In  the  maxi- 
mum araotint  of  $15,000.  Tlius,  based  upon 
the  historical  record,  the  Insurance  industry 
may  reasonably  expect  tha  overwhelming 
majority  of  its  conversion  policy  sales  to  be 
for  the  new  maximum  level  of  $20,000. 

In  his  testimony  supporting  the  increase 
in  the  maximum  amount  of  insurance  cover- 
age in  S.  1835.  Defense  Department  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  Marrs  noted  that  In  1971 
the  President  appointed  an  interagency  com- 
mittee to  review  the  Military  Retirement  and 
Survivors  Benefits  system  and  to  recommend 
such  changes  as  were  found  necessary  or 
desirable  including  the  adequacy  of  the  Serv- 
icemen's Oroup  Life  Insurance  program. 
After  careful  consideration,  the  Interagency 
Committee  recommended  that  the  maximum 
amount  of  SGLI  insurance  coverage  be  in- 
creased to  $20,000  and  reported  that: 

"The  Insurance  plan  is  th«  other  element 
of  active  duty  survivor  benefits  where  a 
requirement  to  change  exUta.  Although  the 
SOLI  maximum  was  Increased  in  1970  from 
$10,000  to  $15,000,  the  first  quadrennial  re- 
view of  military  compensation  had  recom- 
mended, as  a  result  of  its  extensive  studies, 
that  the  maximum  be  Increased  to  $20,000. 
The  committee  believes  tha  reasoning  for 
that  recommendation  continues  to  be  sound. 
Increasing  maximum  SGLI  coverage,  would 
Improve  the  attractiveness  of  the  uniformed 
services'  total  compensation  package.  This 
improvement  would  be  attained  at  a  rela- 
tively low  cost  to  the  Government  since  the 
Government's  costs  with  the  SGLI  program 
are  prlmarUy  administrative;  of  course,  the 
Government  would  pay  the  extra  hazard  costs 
that  are  based  on  the  actual  mortality  ex- 
perience of  the  services.  A  further  reason  for 
revising  the  Insurance  coverage  exists  when 
uniformed  service  insurance  coverage  is  com- 
pared with  that  avaUable  unfler  the  Federal 
civil  service  plan.  All  service  employees  may 
obtain  at  least  $20,000  wortti  of  coverage. 
Some  are  permitted  to  purchase  significantly 
greater  amounts." 

The  Subcormnittee  on  Housing  and  Insur- 
ance also  received  testimony  in  support  of 
thU  provision  from  represeatatives  of  all 
major  veterans'  organizations,  the  Reserve 
Officer's  Association  and  the  National  Guard 
Association. 

The  Committee  also  wlshea  to  note  that 
enactment  of  this  provUion  will  operate  to 
Increase  SOLI  Insurance  coverage  from  $15  - 
000  to  $20,000  for  all  policleB  currently  in 
force  for  the  1,089  servicemen  who  are  ILsted 
as  Missing  In  Action  In  Southeast  Asia  (total 
number  as  of  February  16,  1974).  According 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  every  one  of 
these  servicemen  is  insured  by  SOU. 
Veterans'  group  life  insurance 
S.  1835,  as  reported,  would  authorize  the 
conversion  of  Servicemen's  Oroup  Life  In- 
surance to  a  new  five-year  Umited  term  In- 
surance policy  to  be  known  as  Veterans' 
Oroup  Life  Insurance  (VOLI).  Designed  to 
provide  low-cost  Insurance  protection  dur- 
ing the  readjustment  period  «xperienced  by 
Vietnam  era  veterans  following  their  sep- 
aration from  active  military  duty,  VOLI  Is 
cloeely  patterned  after  SGLI  insurance  now 


In  force.  As  with  SGLI,  Veterans'  Group  Life 
Insurance  would  offer  low-coSt  term  insur- 
ance in  a  maximum  amount  of  $20,000  for 
up  to  five  years  during  the  veteran's  read- 
justment transition.  The  insi]rance  will  be 
provided  by  private  insurers  as  part  of  a 
group  VGLI  contract  to  be  awarded  on  a 
competitive  basis  by  the  Vetemns'  Adminis- 
tration and  supervised  by  that  agency.  Fol- 
lowing that  Sve-year  period  of  coverage,  the 
veteran  policyholder  would  then  have  an  en- 
forceable statutory  right  (as  he  does  now 
under  SGLI)  to  convert  his  insurance  to  a 
commercial  whole  life  policy  with  any  one  of 
the  600  private  insurance  companies  expect- 
ed to  participate  in  the  VGLI  program. 

Major  Impetus  for  the  establishment  of 
VGLI  derives  from  the  experJienco  of  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  who  were  insured  under 
SGLI  during  their  military  seirvlce.  Existing 
law  provides  that  in  most  casee  SGLI  Insur- 
ance coverage  ceases  120  days  following  a 
serviceman's  release  from  active  duty  serv- 
ice (totally  disabled  veterans  who  are  in- 
sured under  SGLI  have  up  to  one  year  after 
discharge).  During  that  120-day  period,  the 
veteran  has  a  statutory  right  to  convert  his 
SGLI  coverage  to  a  commercial  whole  life 
policy  (In  the  same  or  lesser  amount)  of- 
fered by  one  of  the  participating  private  life 
Insurance  companies.  In  practice,  current 
policy  appears  to  have  serious  deficiencies.  A 
survey  of  the  SGLI  program  conducted  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  lo  1971  found, 
for  Instance,  that  only  one-ttird  of  SGLI 
policyholders  were  converting  to  commercial 
insurance  following  military  discharge.  And, 
of  those  who  did  convert,  VA  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  revealed  tiat  there  was 
a  "high-lapse  ratio  after  the  first  year."  The 
reasons  for  low-conversion  rates  (and  high- 
lapse  ratios  for  those  that  do)  are  varied 
but  most  would  appear  to  support  the  need 
to  establish  a  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance 
program  as  contemplated  In  8.   1835. 

First,  of  course,  is  the  fact  that  upon  dis- 
charge many  young  veterans  are  concerned 
with  matters  other  than  life  insvu-ance  cov- 
erage. In  the  words  of  one  Administration 
witness,  ".  .  .  young  men  tend  to  Ignore  their 
life  insurance  needs."  Consequantly  the  120- 
day  conversion  period  has  often  run  its 
course  with  the  veteran  eith$r  forgetting, 
being  unaware,  or  unconcerned  about  his 
Insurance  needs.  The  1971  VA  study  found 
that  38.7  percent  of  young  veterans  surveyed 
believed  that  they  "htwl  enough  life  insur- 
ance "  and  an  additional  13  percent  either 
forgot  or  were  unaware  of  their  BGLI  conver- 
sion rights.  Finally,  and  perhaps  most  sig- 
nificantly, the  Veterans'  Administration 
study  also  revealed  that  inability  to  afford 
insurance  coverage  was  a  major  reason  for 
low  conversion.  Quite  naturally,  life  insur- 
ance hardly  appears  to  be  a  priority  to  the 
young  ex-serviceman  concernec]  with  all  the 
obvious  readjustment  problems  of  additional 
schooling,  finding  an  additionaU  job,  begin- 
ning a  family,  and  buying  a  home.  One  hun- 
dred twenty  days  passes  swiftly  and  the  vet- 
eran often  finds  himself  with  no  insurance 
coverage.  His  financial  situation  too  often 
prohibits  him  from  taking  out  any  insur- 
ance, much  less  adequate  iiosurance.  Vet- 
erans' Group  Life  Insurance  is  intended  to 
provide  a  low-cost  policy  of  life  Insurance 
during  this  readjustment  peripd  following 
which  the  veteran  will  be  in  a  hotter  position 
to  recognize  the  value  of  commercial  life 
Insurance  and  to  purchase  that  amount 
which  he  considers  adequate  and  necessary. 

In  strongly  supporting  the  eiteblishment 
of  VGLI  insurance,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  reported  that  If  a  veteran  20-30  years 
of  age  today  buys  a  $15,000  ordinary  life 
policy  with  no  added  benefits  from  a  com- 
pany which  wUl  pay  dividends,  a  typical 
monthly  premium  will  be  about  $21.  This 
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cost  would  of  course  be  reduced  in  the  fu- 
ture as  dividends  are  declared.  Veterans' 
Oroup  Life  Insurance  as  proposed  by  this 
bill,  however,  would  reduce  by  more  than  sev- 
enty-five percent  most  veterans'  initial  out- 
lay for  the  same  amount  of  Insurance  during 
these  critical  years  of  readjustment. 

As  the  VA  noted  In  its  report  to  S.  1835: 

"While  the  coverage  Is  limited  term  life 
Insurance  only,  the  premium  reduction  is  of 
particular  importance  to  those  veterans  re- 
adjusting to  civilian  life,  many  of  whom  have 
limited  Incomes  and  many  of  whom  will  un- 
dertake programs  of  education  during  which 
time  they  will  not  have  an  Income  from 
employment." 

The  high-lapse  ratio  of  veterans  who  have 
converted  to  commercial  whole  life  policies 
also  tends  to  support  the  presumption  that 
such  payments  are  difficult  to  make  for  young 
veterans  generally  confronted  with  suljstan- 
tial  expenses  and  modest  incomes.  Veterans' 
Administration  studies  also  reveal  that  the 
lower  the  educational  level  of  a  veteran  the 
higher  the  rate  of  response  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  convert  his  SGLI  policy.  In  further 
analyzing  statistics  gathered  by  the  survey, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  noted  that  they 
"would  appear  to  indicate  that  a  relatively 
high  percentage  of  Negro  veterans  felt  they 
needed  insurance  but  could  not  afford  it." 

The  Committee  also  received  testimony 
supporting  VGLI  from  James  M.  Mayer.  Pres- 
ident of  the  National  Association  of  Con- 
cerned Veterans  (formerly  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Collegiate  Veterans)  which  rep- 
resents 300.000  Vietnam  era  veterans.  Mayer 
noted  that: 

"SGLI  seems  to  presume  that  most  young 
veterans  will  convert  their  service  coverage 
to  an  individual  policy  with  a  private  firm. 
However,  this  situation  simply  was  not  an 
opportunity  for  many  Vietnam-era  veterans. 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this  pre- 
dicament,  including  the  following: 

"1.  Upon  return,  the  younger  veteran  is 
closer  to  poverty  than  financial  autonomy. 
This  discourages  the  veteran  from  mtJiing 
adequate,  yet  expensive,  life  Insurance  a  pri- 
ority in  readjustment. 

"2.  Most  young  veterans  have  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  complexities  or  the  value  of  life 
insurance.  While  the  hazards  of  possible  com- 
bat taught  young  veterans  the  value  of  cov- 
erage Inservlce,  an  ambivalent  view  on  insur- 
ance exists  in  their  civilian  life. 

"3.  Because  of  the  young  veteran's  imme- 
diate concerns,  the  120-day  eligibility  period 
is  usually  over  before  most  have  secured  even 
the  most  basic  services  or  benefits. 

"4.  An  extraordinary  number  of  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  have  been  contacted  by  various 
commercial  interests.  Some  of  these  contacts 
have  resulted  from  less-than-ethical  trans- 
fers of  mailing  lists.  Some  of  these  contacts 
are  of  a  shoddy  opportunity. 

"Repeated  inundation  by  market-oriented 
groups  has  accentuated  the  veterans'  skepti- 
cism of  such  offers.  Therefore,  the  popularity 
of  such  terms  as  "Junk  mail"  and  "rip  offs" 
is  rampant  among  young  veterans. 

"Legislation,  such  as  S.  1835,  Is  necessary 
to  correct  these  circumstances.  This  legisla- 
tion should  provide  maximum  opportunities 
for  all  Vietnam-era  veterans — especially  the 
disabled  and  low-income  veterans." 

In  its  testimony  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  observed  that  for  the  young  veteran: 

"The  first  five  years  after  discharge  from 
service  are  often  the  hardest.  Money  is 
scarce.  If  married,  the  veteran  needs  life 
Insurance  protection." 

Consistent  with  the  foregoing  factors, 
VGLI  would  also  be  offered  on  a  limited  ret- 
roactive basis  to  many  of  the  6  million 
Vietnam  era  veterans  previously  separated 
from  service  who  did  not  convert  their  SOLI 
policies  or  whose  commercial  policies  lapsed 


for  nonpayment.  The  Committee  is  con- 
vinced that  a  young  veteran  discharged  yes- 
terday has  the  same  readjustment  problems, 
and  will  continue  to  have  those  problems, 
during  the  next  five  years  as  would  a  vet- 
eran discharged  tomorrow.  Under  this  ret- 
roactive provision,  VGLI  would  be  issued 
for  a  term  period  equal  to  five  years  less  any 
time  lapse  in  the  termination  of  the  appli- 
cant's Servicemen's  Oroup  Life  Insurance 
and  the  effective  date  of  the  VGLI  program. 
For  example,  the  veteran  who  was  discharged 
a  year  ago  would  be  entitled  to  Veterans' 
Group  Life  Insurance  for  a  period  of  four 
years.  A  veteran  discharged  two  years  ago 
would  be  entitled  to  VGLI  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  and  so  on.  For  retroactive  cov- 
erage, proof  of  good  health  would  be  re- 
quired, except  that  any  veteran  who  could 
not  meet  the  good  health  requirements  for 
Insurance  under  this  subsection  solely  be- 
cause of  a  service -connected  disability  would 
have  such  disability  waived. 

While  generally  conceding  the  logic  of  ret- 
roactive application  of  VOLI  insurance  to 
cover  veterans  with  similar  readjustment 
needs,  the  Veterans'  Administration  ex- 
pressed a  number  of  technical  reservations 
concerning  the  operation  of  the  provisions  as 
introduced.  These  Included  the  problems  of 
"adverse  selections"  by  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  made  retroactively  eligible 
'Which  could  result  in  increased  premiums. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  estimates  that, 
on  an  annual  basis,  such  "adverse  selection" 
could  increase  premiums  by  about  10<  per 
thousand  or  about  $2.00  a  year  for  veterans 
insured  in  the  maximum  amount  of  $20,000. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  was  also  con- 
cerned about  the  difficulties  in  administra- 
tion which  might  be  created  by  a  large  open 
period  for  enrollment  by  those  retroactively 
eligible.  In  response,  the  Committee  has 
made  a  number  of  technical  amendments  in 
the  reported  bill  which  it  believes  meets  the 
reservations  expressed.  For  example,  a  sep- 
arate risk  pool  is  authorized  for  those  made 
eligible  under  retroactive  provisions  so  as 
not  to  penalize  those  currently  being  dis- 
charged. Further,  the  opportunity  to  partic- 
ipate In  the  VOLI  Insurance  program  on  a 
retroactive  basis  must  be  exercised  by  the 
veteran  within  one  year  following  enactment 
of  the  program.  In  the  past  five  years,  almost 
4.5  million  veterans  have  been  separated 
from  the  uniformed  services.  Approximately 
97  prcent  of  those  veterans  were  insured 
under  SOLI  and  hence  would  be  eligible  for 
VGLI  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table   7. — Vietnam   era   veteran   separations 
from  service,  fiscal  year  1971-74 

Total 
Fiscal  year:  discharged 

1971 1,014.000 

1972 890,000 

1973    570,000 

1974  (estimate) 500,000 

Following  the  five-year  period  of  the  term 
insurance  coverage  In  which  the  veteran  will 
have  "adjusted  socially  and  economically" 
according  to  the  Veterans'  Administration,  it 
can  be  assumed  that  he  will  have  substan- 
tially completed  his  education  under  the  GI 
bill  and  will  have  settled  into  a  more  regular 
framework  of  employment  and  family  life. 
With  increased  education,  maturity,  and  a 
better  sense  of  his  financial  resjsonsibilities, 
he  will  be  In  a  superior  position  to  decide  his 
insurance  needs,  if  any,  and  to  Intelligently 
exercise  his  conversion  rights  as  he  sees  laest. 
It  would  certainly  appear  that  by  five  years 
following  discharge  the  veteran  would  be 
more  able  to  afford  commercial  life  Insurance 
should  he  decide  to  convert  his  VOLI  policy. 
It  would  also  appear  that  there  would  be  less 
chance  that  such  policies  would  lapse  for 
nonpayment  than  Is  the  case  currently.  Vet- 


erans' Oroup  Life  Insurance  should  also  be 
beneficial  to  private  insurance  companies  as- 
suming the  accuracy  of  VA  estimates  that  a 
significantly  higher  percentage  of  veterans 
would  convert  their  VGLI  policies  than  they 
do  now  under  SGLI. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number 
of  servicemen  who  would  be  made  eligible 
for  VGLI  coverage  during  the  next  three  Sscal 
years. 

Table  8. — Estimated  Vietnam  era  veteran  sep- 
arations from  service,  fiscal  years  1975-78 

Total 
Fiscal  year;  discharged 

1975  460.000 

1976  450.000 

1977  450,000 

1978  450,000 

COST    ESTIMATES 

In  accordance  with  section  252(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-510,  91st  Congress),  the  Commit- 
tee, based  on  information  supplied  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  estimates  that  the 
only  significant  costs  attributable  to  this  bill 
are  occasioned  by  section  2  of  the  bill  au- 
thorizing the  payment  of  dividends  on  Vet- 
erans' Special  Life  Insurance.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  estimates  that  approximately 
$6  million  a  year  in  excess  premiums  paid  In 
by  policyholders  would  be  returned  to  the 
veterans  instead  of  being  transferred  to  the 
Treasury  under  current  practice.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  anticipates  adminis- 
trative costs  of  approximately  $200,000  in 
connection  with  the  payment  of  dividends 
during  the  first  year  with  no  significant  costs 
during  the  succeeding  four.  As  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  act,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  advised  the  Committee  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  insurance  benefits  provided  by  the 
bill  are  practical  and  actuarially  sound.  All 
of  the  claims  of  the  cost  of  the  bill  would 
be  borne  by  the  Insureds.  There  is  no  fore- 
seeable possibility  of  an  extra  hazard  cost 
to  be  borne  by  the  Government.  All  of  the 
administrative  costs  of  the  bill  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  to  the  commer- 
cial insurers  would  be  borne  by  the  insureds. 
There  would  also  be  some  minor  costs  not 
estimated  as  the  Veterans'  Administration 
with  regard  to  the  administrative  costs 
amending  group  policy,  printing  the  neces- 
sary forms,  and  updating  handbooks  and 
pamphlets." 

TABULATION    OF    VOTES    CAST    IN    COMMITTEE 

Pursuant  to  section  133(b)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended, 
the  following  Is  a  tabulation  of  votes  cast  in 
person  or  by  proxy  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  a  motion 
to  report  S.  1835,  with  amendments,  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate : 

Yeas — 9.  Vance  Hartke:  Herman  E  Tal- 
madge:  Jennings  Randolph:  Harold  E. 
Hughes;  Alan  Cranston;  Clifford  P.  Hansen; 
Strom  Thurmond:  Robert  T.  Stafford;  and 
James  A.  McClure. 

Nays— 0. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  and  Explana- 
tion OF  S.  1835.  as  Reported 
section   1 
This   section    provides    that   the    proposed 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Veterans'  Insurance 
Act  of  1974. 

section  a 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  2  amends  section 
723  of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  19  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends  on  Veterans'  Special  Term 
Insurance  continued  in  force  or  converted  or 
exchanged  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  that  section 
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Claute  X  of  subMctloa  (a)  amends  tbe 
catch  line  to  section  723  to  read  Veterans' 
Special  Life  Insurance. 

Clatue  2  of  subsection  (a)  amends  sec- 
tion 723(a)(4)  by  providing  that  the  flve- 
year  level  premium  term  policies  authorized 
under  this  section  wUl  be  participating  poli- 
cies (I.e..  dividend  paying)  rather  than  non- 
partlclpatmg  as  limited  by  current  law.  All 
premiums  and  Interest  earned  thereon  In  ex- 
cess or  lUbUlties  sbaU  be  available  for  the 
payment  of  dividends  and  refunds  of  un- 
earned premiums  to  the  policyholders. 

Clause  3  of  subsection  (a)  amends  section 
723(b)(6)  by  providing  that  the  five-year 
limited  convertible  term  policies  authorized 
under  this  section  will  be  participating  poli- 
cies (l.e..  dividend  paying)  rather  than  non- 
partlclpatlng  as  limited  by  current  law.  All 
premiums  and  Interest  earned  thereon  in 
excess  of  UabUltles  shall  be  available  for  the 
payment  of  dividends  and  refunds  of  un- 
eAmed  premiums  to  the  policyholders. 

Clause  4  of  subsection  (a)  repeals  sections 
723(d)  and  72S(e).  SecUon  723(d)  refers  to  a 
one-time  q>ecial  dividend  which  the  Admin- 
istrator was  directed  to  pay  to  policyholders 
under  this  section  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
87-223.  Payments  were  authorized  only  from 
1981  to  1963  and  the  provision  is  now  ob- 
solete and  InappUcable.  Section  723(e)  di- 
recting the  AdmlnUtrator  to  periodically 
transfer  excess  amounts  from  the  revolving 
fund  estobllahed  in  subsection  (a)  into  the 
Veterans*  Insurance  and  Indemnity  Fund  is 
repealed  because  amendments  made  in  this 
act  would  ccmvert  all  Insurance  policies  un- 
der section  723  from  nonpartlclpatlng  to  par- 
ticlpatmg.  Excess  funds  will  now  be  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  policyholders  themselves. 

Subsection.  (6)  amends  the  analysis  of  sec- 
tion 723  of  chapter  19  of  title  38  to  correspond 
with  the  change  in  the  title  of  that  section 
to  Veterans'  Special  Ufe  Insurance. 

SECnoK   3 

This   section    amends    section    765(5)    to 
broaden  the  definition  of  "member"  (i.e.,  per- 
son eligible  for  coverage  under  SOLI)  to  In- 
clude Ready  Reserve  members  who  are  as- 
Blgned  to  a  unit  or  poeltlon  In  which  they 
may  be  required  to  perform  active  duty  (or 
active  duty  for  training)  and  who  each  year 
WUl  be  scheduled  to  perform  at  least  twelve 
periods  of   inactive  duty   training   that   Is 
creditable   for   retirement    purposes    under 
chapter  87  of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  By 
virtue  of  10  UJ3.C.  269(b)  and  32  VS.C.  101 
(6)   and  (7)   members  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Nattoaal  Ouuxt  are  deemed  to  be  members  of 
the  Ready  Reserve  and  hence  are  Included  In 
this  amended  definition  of  member  The  ef- 
fects of  this  amended  definition  will  be  to 
expand  to  Ready  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
members  fuU-time  SOLI  coverage.  Under  cur- 
rent  law.  members  of  the  Reserves  and  Na- 
tional Quard  are  covered  under  SOLI  only 
under  the  following  circumstances-  (1)  when 
such  member  is  on  active  duty  or  active  duty 
for  traming;  (2)  when  such  member  is  caUed 
or  ordered  to  duty  that  specifies  a  period  of 
less  than  31  days  during  the  hours  of  sched- 
uled  inactive  duty   training;    or    (3)    while 
such  member  Is  traveling  to  or  from  official 
duties.   In  addition,  the  term  "member"  is 
also  amended  by  this  section  to  include  any 
person  assigned  to  the  Retired  Reserves  who 
(1)   has  not  received  the  first  increment  of 
«,=»'t^l!!.'?*°*  P*y  °'  ^"  °o*  reached  his 
I ,      ^*^y=   *"'*  <2)   who  has  completed 
at  least  20  years  of  satisfactory  service  credit- 
©7  of  tlUe^O^*"*''*  purposes  under  chapter 

SZCnON  4 

Clause  1  amends  section  767(a)  provldUie 
automaUc  coverage  under  SOU  to  reflect 
the  bnwder  definition  of  "member"  in  sec- 
tlon  768  (as  amended  by  section  3  ot  this  act) 
to  include  members  of  the  Ready  and  Re- 
tired  Reserves.  The  maximum  amoimt   of 


automatic  coverage  is  Increassd  from  $15,000 
to  $20,000  with  an  option  to  the  member  to 
elect  insurance  coverage  in  $  lesser  amount 
of  $16,000.  $10,000,  $5,000,  or  not  at  all. 

Clause  2  amends  section  767(b)  to  provide 
that,  with  respect  to  any  member  on  active 
duty  or  active  duty  for  training  for  less  than 
31  days,  on  Inactive  duty  training  scheduled 
In  advance,  or  traveling  to  or  from  such  duty, 
SOLI  coverage  will  be  extended  from  90  to 
120  days  after  that  period  of  duty  or  travel  if 
during  such  a  period  a  disabUlty  was  in- 
curred or  aggravated  which  rendered  the 
member  imlnsurable  or  caused  his  death. 

Clause  3  amends  section  767(c)  relating 
to  subsequent  election  of  coverage  to  reflect 
the  Increase  in  the  maximiun  amount  of 
SGLI  Insurance  coverage  fiom  $15,000  to 
$20,000  made  by  this  act.  Thie  section  is  also 
amended  by  providing  for  automatic  SGLI 
coverage  in  any  event  where  a  member  eli- 
gible for  SGLI  has  declined  coverage  solely 
to  maintain  a  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance 
(VGLI)  policy  (authorized  In  section  9  of 
this  act)   which  is  subsequently  terminated. 

SECTION    S 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  768  relating  to 
duration  and  termination  of  SGLI  coverage 
and  conversion  rights  is  amended  to  reflect 
the  extension  of  full-time  SOLI  coverage  to 
members  of  the  Ready  and  Retired  Reserves 

Clause  1  amends  section  768(a)  which  pro- 
vides automatic  coverage  under  SGLI  unless 
the  eligible  member  elects  not  to  be  covered 
to  reflect  the  broader  definition  of  "mem- 
ber" in  section  765  (as  amended  by  section  3 
of  this  act). 

„-?/'""*  ^  amends  clauses  2  and  3  of  section 
768(a)  to  extend  SGLI  covemge  from  90  to 
120  days  in  the  case  of  any  member  on  active 
duty  or  active  duty  training  tor  less  than  31 
days,  or  on  inactive  duty  training  scheduled 
m  advance,  where  such  training  results  In  a 
dlsabUity  or  aggravates  a  pre-existing  condi- 
tion. Under  current  law,  SGLI  coverage  nor- 
mally terminates  on  such  member's  last  day 
of  active  duty  or  scheduled  training  If  a 
dlsabUity  is  Incurred  or  aggravated,  however 
coverage  may  be  extended  90  flays  so  that  If 
death  results  within  that  period,  the  insur- 
ance policy  is  In  effect  and  is  payable  to  the 
Insured's  beneficiary.  The  amendment  made 
by  this  clause  would  extend  tliat  period  from 
90  to  120  days. 

Clause  3  would  add  new  clauses  4  and  5  to 
section  768(a).  New  clause  4  provides  that 
SOU  coverage  for  a  Ready  Reserve  member 
shaU  cease  120  days  after  separation  or  release 
from  assignment  unless  on  the  date  of  that 
separation  the  member  is   (A)    totally  dis- 
abled, in  which  case  the  insurance  shall  con- 
tinue in  force  for  one  year  after  discharge  or 
untU    the    member    is    no    longer   disabled 
whichever  Is  earlier,  or  (B)  ha«  completed  at 
least  20  years  of  satisfactory  service  creditable 
for  retirement  purposes  under  chapter  67  of 
title  10  and  would  thus  be  eligible  for  assign- 
ment to  the  Retired  Reserves.  In  this  latter 
circumstance — unless  the  insurance  is  con- 
verted to  an  individual  whole  life  commercial 
policy  under  terms   set  forth  under  new  sec- 
tion  777(e)— SGLI   coverage   wUl   continue 
upon  timely  payment  of  premiums  untU  the 
member  receives  the  first  Increment  of  his  re- 
tirement pay  or  reaches  his  6lst  birthday 
whichever  U  earlier.  Under  the  new  clause  5' 
a  member  assigned  to  the  Retired  Reserve" 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  extension  of 
SGLI  insurance  for  that  group,  wUl  be  en- 
titled to  coverage  until  such  member  receives 
the  first  tocrement  of  his  retirement  pay  or 
reaches  his  61st  birthday,  whichever  is  earlier 
Clause  4  amends  section  7e8(b)  to  provide 
that  the  day  after  SGLI  coverage  ceases  for 
active  duty  members,  the  intured's  policy 
is    automaticaUy    converted    to    a    five-year 
limited    term    policy    Icnown    as    Vet«ans' 
Group  Life  Insurance  provided  for  In  new 
section  777  (created  by  section  9  of  this  act) 
Members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  and  Retired 
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Reserve,  however,  would  not  be  eligible  for 
Veterans'  Group  Life  Insuranca  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance  coverage  ceases  for 
such  Reserve  members  120  days  after  sepa- 
ration unless  on  the  date  of  separation  the 
Insured  has  completed  at  least  20  years  of 
satisfactory  service  creditable  lor  retirement 
purposes  under  chapter  67  of  title  10  and  is 
eUgibl©  for  assignment  to  the  Retired  Re- 
serves. In  such  circumstancee,  unless  the 
insurance  is  converted  to  a  wkole  Ufe  com- 
mercial insurance  policy  within  120  days 
after  separation,  SGLI  coverage  will  continue 
untU  the  insured  receives  hl»  first  retire- 
ment pay  or  reaches  his  61st  birthday,  which- 
ever is  earlier. 

Clause  5  repeals  section  768(c)  providing 
the  conditions  and  procedures  lor  conversion 
of  a  SGLI  poUcy  to  a  whole  lite  commercial 
private  policy.  Those  provisions  ar«  now 
found  In  new  section  777(e),  which  also 
provides  for  the  conversion  of  SGLI  to  Vet- 
erans' Group  Life  Insurance. 

Subsection  (b)  is  a  savings  provision  which 
preserves  existing  conversloa  rights  for 
servicemen  with  SGLI  policies  who  were  re- 
leased from  the  service  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  new  Veterans'  Gnoup  Life  In- 
surance program  provided  for  in  section  9  of 
this  act. 

SECTION   6 

This  section  makes  a  numbex  of  technical 
amendments  and  one  substantive  change  to 
section  769  relating  to  deductions,  payment. 
Interest,  and  expenses  under  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance  programs. 

Clause  1  makes  techmcal  amendments  to 
paragraphs  1  and  2  of  section  789  (a)  to  make 
clear  that  the  term  "Insurance"  used  in  that 
section  refers  to  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance. This  clarification  prevents  possible 
confusion  with  the  new  Veterans'  Group  Life 
Insurance  program  establl^ed  by  this  act. 

Clause  2  redesignates  paragr»phs  2  and  3 
of  section  769(a)  as  3  and  4  and  adds  a  new 
paragraph  2  which  provides  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  set  the  premium  rate  for 
insurance  extended  to  members  of  the  Ready 
and  Retired  Reserve  units  eUglble  for  SGLI 
under  this  act.  The  cost  If  insuring  such 
members  (less  any  amount  traeeable  to  the 
extra  hazards  of  duties  as  a  reserve  member) 
shaU  be  contributed  from  active  duty  pay  ap- 
propriations. The  appropriate  service  Secre- 
tary shall  collect  Insurance  premiums  by 
deduction  from  the  pay  or  otHerwise  from 
the  insiu^d  reserve  member  concerned. 

Clauses  3,  4,  5,  and  6  make  technical 
amendments  to  reflect  the  redesfenated  para- 
graphs in  section  769(a)  and  further  amend 
sections  769  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  to  also  clarify 
the  term  "Insurance"  used  in  eRch  Instance 
to  refer  to  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance. 

Clause  7  adds  a  new  secUon  '169(e)  which 
provides  that  the  regular  procedures  for  as- 
signment of  SGLI  premiums  contained  In 
section  771  shall  apply  with  respect  to  mem- 
bers assigned  to  Retired  Reserves  except  that 
the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  provide 
for  average  premiums  for  such  various  age 
groupings  as  he  may  determine  accessary  ac- 
cording to  sound  actuarial  prinoiples  and  to 
include  an  amount  necessary  to  cover  the 
administrative  costs  of  such  insurance  In  the 
premiums  estabUshed  for  eligible  Retired 
Reserve  members.  The  premiu«is  shall  be 
payable  by  members  as  providea  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator directly  to  the  administrative 
office  established  imder  section  786 (b) .  A  sep- 
arate accounting  may  be  required  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  insurance  issued  to  or  con- 
tinued in  force  on  the  lives  of  members  as- 
signed to  the  Retired  Reserve  and  other  In- 
surance in  force.  In  such  accounting  the  Ad- 
ministrator la  authorized  to  aUocate  claims 
and  other  costs  among  such  programs  of  In- 
surance according  to  accepted  actuarial  prin- 
ciples. 
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SECTION     7 


Clause  1  amends  section  770(a)  which  de- 
fines the  order  of  precedence  In  the  payment 
of  insurance  to  beneficiaries  to  refiect  the  ad- 
dition of  newly  eligible  Ready  and  Retired 
Reserve  members.  This  section  provides  that 
any  Retired  Reserve  member  insured  under 
SGLI  or  any  veteran  insured  under  VGLI  may 
submit  a  written  designation  of  beneficiaries 
to  the  administrative  office  established  under 
section  766(b)  of  title  38. 

Clauses  2  and  3  make  techmcal  amend- 
ments to  section  770  (e) ,  (f),  and  (g)  to  re- 
flect amendments  made  by  this  act  which 
create  the  new  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance program. 

SECTION    8 

Clause  1  makes  technical  amendments  to 
section  771(b)  to  clarify  that  the  insurance 
policies  referred  to  In  that  section  are  those 
issued  under  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance. 

Clause  2  amends  section  771(e)  to  correct 
a  prior  typographical  error  and  thus  properly 
identify  the  section  which  establishes  the 
revolving  fund  as  section  769(a)(1)  rather 
than  section  766  as  the  law  presently  states. 

SECTION     B 

Subsection  (o)  amends  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  19  of  title  38.  Three  new  sections 
create  a  new  non-renewable  five-year  term 
life  insurance  program  for  recently  dis- 
charged veterans  to  be  known  as  Veterans' 
Group  Life  Insurance.  These  sections  are 
more  fully  described  as  follows : 
§  777.  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  issuance  of 
VGLI  Insurance  m  the  maximum  amount  of 
$20,000  (separately,  or  in  combtoation  with 
SGLI)  or  in  a  lesser  amount  of  $15,000,  $10.- 
000  or  $5,000.  In  the  event  any  person  Insured 
under  VGLI  again  becomes  insured  under 
SGLI  (through  re-enllstment  In  a  regular  or 
reserve  component  of  the  uniformed  services) 
he  may,  withto  60  days,  convert  any  or  all 
of  his  VGLI  policy  to  a  permanent  com- 
mercial whole  life  Insurance  policy  as  pro- 
Tided  for  in  section  777(e) . 

Subsection  (b)  establishes  that  the  new 
VGLI  policy  would  (1)  provide  protection 
in  case  of  death;  (2)  be  issued  on  a  non- 
renewable five-year  term  basis;  (3)  have  no 
cash,  loan,  paid-up,  or  extended  values;  (4) 
except  as  otherwise  provided  (i.e.,  in.  incom- 
petent cases) ,  lapse  for  nonpayment  of 
premlimis;  and  (5)  contain  such  other  terms 
and  conditions  such  as  the  Administrator 
determmes  to  be  reasonable  and  practical 
which  are  not  specifically  provided  for  in 
the  bUl. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  premiums  for 
VGLI  would  be  established  under  normal 
criteria  set  forth  in  sections  771  (a)  and  (c) 
relattag  to  SGLI  except  that  the  Administra- 
tor may  provide  for  average  premiums  for 
such  age  groupings  as  he  may  determine  to 
be  necessary  accordmg  to  sound  actuarial 
principles.  Also  the  premiums  would  include 
an  amount  to  cover  the  administrative  costs 
of  the  insurance  to  the  insurer.  Premiums 
woiUd  be  payable  by  the  Insureds  directly  to 
the  administrative  office  established  by  the 
primary  Insurer.  Where  a  person  who  was 
mentally  incompetent  on  the  date  he  became 
insured  under  VGLI  dies  within  one  year 
of  such  date,  the  msxirance  will  be  deemed 
not  to  have  lapsed  for  nonpayment  of  premi- 
ums and  to  be  m  force  on  the  date  of  death. 
In  such  cases,  the  iinpaid  premiums  wUl 
be  deducted  from  the  proceeds.  Any  person 
who  claims  eligibility  for  VGLI  based  on  a 
dlsabUity  incurred  during  duty  shall  be  re- 
quired to  submit  evidence  of  qualifying 
health  conditions  (unlnsiu-abUlty  or  total 
dlsabUity)  and  to  submit  to  physical  exam- 
inations at  his  own  expense. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  the  benefi- 
ciary  provisions   contained    In   section   770 


applicable  to  SOLI  would  be  made  appli- 
cable to  VGLI  as  weU,  ejccept  that  the  desig- 
nations would  be  filed  with  the  adminis- 
trative office  Instead  of  with  the  uniformed 
services.  Designation  of  beneficiaries  for 
SGLI  filed  with  the  uniformed  services 
would  be  valid  for  VGLI  but  only  for  60 
days  after  VGLI  became  effective.  Thereafter, 
the  Insurance  would  be  payable  In  accord- 
ance with  the  order  of  beneficiaries  specified 
unless  a  new  designation  for  VGLI  was  filed 
with  the  administrative  office.  However,  in 
incompetent  cases,  SGLI  designations  would 
be  valid  for  VGLI  until  the  dlsabUity  is  re- 
moved but  not  for  more  than  five  years. 

Subsection  (c)  sets  forth  the  conditions 
for  conversion  rights  under  VGLI  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  form  as  currently  exists 
under  section  768(c)  (which  is  repealed  by 
this  bill),  for  those  Insured  under  SGLI. 
Insured  veterans  are  eligible  to  convert 
VGLI  to  an  individual  policy  with  a  com- 
mercial insurer  effective  the  day  after  VGLI 
terminates  by  reason  of  the  expiration  of 
the  five-year  term.  However,  persons  who 
again  become  insured  under  SGLI  would 
have  60  days  thereafter  to  convert  VGLI  to 
an  individual  policy  which  would  be  effec- 
tive no  later  than  the  61st  day  after  which 
he  again  became  Insured  under  SGLI.  Vet- 
erans' Group  Life  Insurance  would  con- 
tinue the  present  right  of  veterans  under 
SGLI  to  continue  their  Insurance  after  the 
period  of  postservlce  coverage  by  convert- 
ing to  an  individual  commercial  cash  value 
policy  issued  at  standard  rates  by  an  insur- 
ance company  participating  In  the  program. 
As  before,  such  policies  must  not  contain 
any  provisions  which  restrict  future  military 
service  In  the  uniformed  services  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  veteran  is  disabled,  he 
may  purchase  such  Insurance  without  the 
payment  of  any  extra  premiums  occasioned 
by  his  disability. 

Subsection  (/)  states  that  the  provisions 
in  sections  771  (d)  and  (e)  applicable  to 
SGLI  relating  to  determinations  affecting 
the  maximum  expense  in  risk  charges  of  the 
Insurer  and  the  accounting  at  the  end  of  the 
policy  would  also  be  made  applicable  to 
VGLI.  However,  in  such  accounting  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  authorized  to  allocate 
claims  and  other  costs  among  such  programs 
of  insurance  according  to  accepted  actuarial 
principles. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  that  anyone  whose 
SGLI  coverage  terminated  prior  to  the  date 
the  VGLI  program  became  effective,  but  less 
than  4  years  prior  to  such  date,  shaU  be 
eligible  for  VGLI  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  his  SGLI  which  was  not  converted 
to  an  individual  policy.  Such  application 
must  be  made  by  an  eligible  veteran  within 
1  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance 
programs. 

The  VGLI  policy  Issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion ShaU  be  for  a  term  equal  to  5  years  less 
the  time  elapsing  between  the  termination  of 
the  Insured's  SGLI  policy  and  the  effective 
date  of  the  establishment  of  the  VGLI  pro- 
gram. A  veteran  must,  however,  have  at 
least  one  year  of  his  five-year  readjustment 
period  remaining  in  order  to  qualify  for 
VGLI  coverage. 

The  VGLI  policy  is  only  effective  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  admmiEtrative  office  set  up 
under  section  766(b),  plus  payment  of  the 
required  premium  and  proof  of  good  health 
satisfactory  to  the  administrative  office.  Any 
member  who  cannot  meet  the  good  health 
requirements  solely  because  of  a  service-con- 
nected dlsabUity  shall  have  this  requirement 
waived.  For  each  month  of  waiver,  there  shaU 
be  contributed  to  the  insurer  or  insurers  is- 
suing this  policy,  from  the  appropriation 
"Compensation  and  Pensions,  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration", an  amoimt  necessary  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  Insurance  in  excess  of  the 


premiums  established  for  eligible  veterans, 
including  the  cost  of  the  excess  mortality  at- 
tributable to  such  veterans'  service-con- 
nected disabUities. 

The  Administrator  may  establish  a  sepa- 
rate premium,  age  groupings  for  premium 
purposes,  accounting,  and  reserves,  for  per- 
sons granted  insurance  under  this  subsec- 
tion different  from  those  established  for 
other  persons  granted  insurance  under  this 
section.  This  may  be  done  as  the  Administra- 
tor determines  such  action  is  necessary  ac- 
cording to  sound  actuarial  principles.  Ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
section  are  hereby  authorized. 
5  778.  Reinstatement 

This  section  provides  that  insurance  cover- 
age granted  under  this  subchapter  which  has 
lapsed  for  nonpayment  of  premiums  shall  be 
reinstated  under  the  terms  and  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator. 
§  779.  Incontestability 

This  section  provides  that  coverage  under 
SGLI  or  VGLI  is  incontestable  from  either 
the  date  of  Issue,  reinstatement,  or  con- 
version. The  only  exceptions  to  incontest- 
abUlty  are  fraud,  nonpayment  of  premium, 
and  forfeiture  for  the  reasons  stipulated  in 
section  773.  which  deal  with  forfeiture  for 
reasons  of  guilt  for  mutmy,  treason,  spying, 
desertion,  or  refusal  to  perform  service  in 
the  uniformed  services  or  to  wear  the  uni- 
form of  such  service  because  of  reasons  of 
conscientious  objection. 

Subsecfion  (b)  amends  the  analysis  of 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  19  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  reflect  the  addition 
of   new   sections   777,   778,   and    779. 

SECTION    1  o 

Three  minor  technical  amendments  to 
chapter  19 — the  Insurance  chapter — of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  are  made  by  this 
section. 

Clause  1  substitutes  the  term  "National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration" 
for  the  term  "Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration"  In  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(6)  of  section  765.  Those  paragraphs  define 
the  term  "uniformed  services"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eligibility  for  the  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance  program  established 
by  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  19.  The  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administra- 
tion was  merged  with  other  components  into 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4 
of  1970.  These  items  amend  section  765  to 
reflect  that  change. 

Clause  2  amends  section  769(d)  to  correct 
a  grammatical  error. 

Clause  3  substitutes  the  term  "Office  of 
Management  and  Budget"  for  the  term 
'Bureau  of  the  Budget"  to  section  774.  That 
section  established  the  Advisory  CouncU  on 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  and 
specifies  the  Director  of  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et as  one  of  Its  members.  By  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  of  1970.  that  office  was  re- 
designated as  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  This  clause  amends  section  774  to 
reflect  that  change. 

SECTION     1 1 

This  section  establishes  the  effective  dates 
for  the  Veterans'  Insurance  Act  of  1974 
Amendments  made  relating  to  the  Veterans' 
Special  Term  Life  Insurance  are  to  become 
effective  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act  except  that  no  dividend  on  such  in- 
surance shall  be  paid  prior  to  January  1, 
1974.  Amendments  relating  to  the  extension 
of  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  cov- 
erage on  a  full-time  basis  for  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Reserves  and  National  Guard  and 
those  increasmg  the  maximum  amount  of 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  are  to 
become  effective  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act.  Ptaally,  amendments  to 
establish   the   Veterans'   Group   Life   Insur- 
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Mice  program  ue  to  become  effective  on  the 
first  <l«y  of  the  third  calendar  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  In  which  the  act  is  en- 
acted. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent,  that  there  be  printed 
into  the  Record  a  letter  to  me  from 
Prank  Stover,  the  national  legislative 
director  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States.  This  letter  presents 
articulately  and  most  persuasively  the 
reasons  why  the  VFW  so  vigorously  sup- 
ports this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  as  follows: 

Vetekanb  of  Fokkicn  Waes 

OF  THB  Umnm  States. 

January  17,  1974. 
Hon.  Vanck  Habtkx, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
V.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Mt  Dkab  Ma.  CRAnucAN:  The  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Is  extremely  pleased  that  your 
Committee  has  ordered  favorably  reported 
8.  1835,  an  Insurance  blU  of  wide  Interest 
to  a  large  number  of  veterans  of  aU  wars  as 
well  as  active  duty  military  personnel  In- 
cluding Reservists. 

8.  1835  carries  out  a  number  of  mandates 
and  priority  goals  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  The  V  J.W.  position  is  determined  by 
the  delegates  to  our  National  Conventions 
and  pursuant  to  tboee  mandates  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  lent  Its  support  and 
recommended  favorable  consideration  of  S. 
1835  when  hearings  were  held  on  the  bill  by 
your  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Insur- 
ance on  May  23,  1973. 

Since  the  bearings,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  has  held  an  annual  National  Conven- 
tion, at  which  time  about  300  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  the  delegates,  representing 
more  than  1.8  million  members.  The  purpose 
of  this  letter  is  to  update  the  VF.W.'s  sup- 
port and  the  reasons  therefor  regarding  the 
several  provisions  in  8.  1835,  as  reflected  in 
the  mandates  approved  at  our  New  Orleans 
Convention  last  August. 

First,  the  VF.W.  lent  its  support  to  the 
House-approved  blU,  HJl.  6674.  which  wUl 
provide  fxill-tlme  coverage  under  SOLI  for 
the  Reservists  and  National  Guardsmen  and 
some  retirees,  which  Is  <me  of  the  provisions 
<rf  S.  1836.  The  aU-Tolunteer  Army  concept 
has  replaced  compulsory  mUitary  service  as 
previously  prevaUed  under  the  Draft  Act 
Part  of  the  success  of  the  aU-volxmteer  Armed 
Forces  concept  wlU  be  maintaining  the  au- 
thorized levels  of  the  Reservists  and  National 
Ouard. 

With  the  military  draft  ended,  there  are 
decreasing  numbers  who  are  opting  to  loin 
the  Reserves  and  National  Guard.  The  offer 
of  full-time  low  coet  life  Insurance  coverage 
for  prospective  members  of  the  Reserves 
would  be  In  the  national  interest  because  It 
could  be  the  deciding  factor  for  a  young 
person  to  join  the  Reeerres.  For  these  reasons 
the  VJ.W.  supports  authorizing  full-time 
SOLI  coverage  for  members  of  the  Reserves. 

Secondly,  the  maTlmtim  coverage  under 
SOU  for  Reservists  and  active-duty  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  should  be  Increased 
Back  Ui  IMO  when  the  NSLI  program  wa^ 
Initially  authorized,  the  maximum  coveraee 
was  $10,000.  It  has  been  increased  only  o^ 
since  that  time  and  then  only  to  »l  5  000 
During  the  intervening  years  since  IMo'  ac- 
tive-duty pay  scales  have  gone  almost  out  of 
Bight  compared  to  pre-World  War  U  pay 
acales.  Life  Insurance  protection  for  active- 
duty  servicemen  is  out  of  step  with  active- 
duty  pay.  Time  Is  long  overdue  to  Increase 
U»e  protection  of  our  active-duty  servicemen 
to  the  mawlmiim  amount  of  at  least  $30,000 
Thlrtfly.  the  National  Serrloe  Life  Insur- 
ance program  Includes  some  World  War  I, 


aU  World  War  XI,  and  Korean  veterans.  When 
the  Korean  war  began  because  of  new  cir- 
cumstances, a  special  NSLI  program  was  au- 
thorized. However,  Congre*  later  provided 
that  any  excess  money  paid  In  premliuns  to 
this  special  Insurance  fund  would  not  be  re- 
funded as  dividends,  as  Is  usually  done,  but 
would  be  transferred  to  tlje  United  States 
Treasury.  This  proved  to  be  most  discrimi- 
nating toward  veterans  holding  these  pol- 
icies, since  they  were  forced  to  pay  a  premium 
based  on  an  outdated  mortality  table  in  ex- 
cess of  the  protection  they  were  receiving 
under  the  life  Insurance  policies  issued  to 
them. 

There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  these  Ko- 
rean war  veterans  who  have  been  overcharged 
all  these  years  on  their  special  NSLI  policies. 
The  V.F.W.  Is  convinced  Congress  never  in- 
tended the  Veterans  Administration  to  over- 
charge these  Korean  veterans.  It  Is  under- 
stood that  about  $41  mUlioa  has  accumu- 
lated In  excess  premium  payments  and  that 
these  funds  have  been  transferred  to  the 
United  States  Treasury.  whl(Sh  money  is  used 
for  general  purposes.  It  is  most  pleasing  that 
one  of  the  provisions  of  S,  1835  will  authorize 
dividends  be  paid  on  these  special  NSLI 
policies. 

Fourth,  another  long-held  objective  of  the 
V.P.W.  is  to  establish  a  life  insurance  program 
for  Vietnam  veterans  slmUar  to  the  NSLI 
program  to  which  World  War  II  and  Korean 
veterans  were  entitled  to  participate  in.  Prac- 
tically every  Vietnam  veteran  needs  and 
wants  life  insurance  protection.  It  Is  fitting 
and  proper,  therefore,  that  during  their  re- 
adjustment years  their  government  assist 
these  veterans  by  providing  an  opportunity 
for  them  to  obtam  low-cost  life  insurance, 
slmUar  to  the  SOLI  protection  which  was 
provided  for  them  whUe  on  active  duty.  A 
provision  In  S.  1835  would  establish  a  Viet- 
nam group  life  Insurance  program  (VGLI) 
by  automatic  conversion  of  SOLI  to  a  non- 
renewable five-year  term  policy.  At  the  end 
of  the  five  years,  the  new  VGtl  could  be  con- 
verted to  an  Individual  policy  of  a  permanent 
plan  insurance  with  a  commercial  company 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  which  now 
apply  when  a  veteran  is  separated  from  the 
Armed  Forces  and  converts  his  SOLI  policy 
to  a  permanent  plan. 

Life  Insiu-ance  coverage  for  &  large  number 
of  Vietnam  veterans  can  fairly  be  described 
as  a  readjustment  benefit.  Many  Vietnam 
veterans  are  married  and  have  family  respon- 
slbUltles.  Many  are  attending  school  under 
the  OI  BUI,  where  all  of  theUr  GI  BUI  checks 
s-e  spent  on  education  and  training.  The  first 
five  years  are  generally  the  hardest  for  a  vet- 
eran. A  five-year  term  low-cost  Ufe  Insurance 
policy  would  be  extremely  hejpful  for  these 
young  veterans  at  a  crucial  period  durlne 
their  lives. 

.^^t^-^""-  therefore.  Is  pleased  to  support 
this  VOLI  concept  in  8.  1835  $nd  hopes  that 
such  approval  by  the  Congrasa  wUl  be  the 
basis  for  extendtag  the  program  along  the 
lines  of  the  NSLI  program  for  World  War  n 
veterans,  which  has  proved  to  be  so  success- 

The  V.F.W.  commends  your  Committee  for 
taking  up  and  reporting  this  bill  to  the  full 
Senate. 

For  the  reasons  stated  above,  the  V  J  W 
o  ^^^^:^  ^^""^  t*^"  ^'^l  Senate  wUl  approve 
8. 1835.  Your  support  and  vote  for  these  views 
and  recommendations  carrying  out  Veterans 
Of  Foreign  Wars  mandates  wUl  be  deeply  ap- 

with  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

FaANcis  W.  Stoveh, 
Director,  National  Legislative  Service. 


April  8,  1974. 


a,  It 
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consent  that  a  telegram  from  Herald  E 
Stringer,  director  of  the  Legion's  Na- 
tional Legislative  Commfcsion  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[Telegeam] 

„        „  Maiich  14.  1974. 

Hon.  Vance  Haktke, 

U.S.  Senate,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C: 

This  is  in  further  reference  to  our  state- 
ment on  S.  1835  presented  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Insurance,  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affah-$,  May  23,  1973. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  eliminate 
an  existing  inequity  in  Veterans  Special  Life 
Insurance  by  authorizing  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans  Affairs  to  return  premium  over- 
charges and  interest  earnings  to  the  policy- 
holder. It  would  Increase  the  amount  of  serv- 
icemen's group  life  Insuranco  that  may  be 
carried  by  members  of  the  active  service,  ex- 
tend such  coverage  to  members  of  the  active 
reserves,  national  guard  and  the  retired  re- 
serve through  age  60,  and  provide  a  post- 
service  group  life  insurance  program  for  Viet- 
nam veterans  separated  from  the  Armed 
Services  less  than  five  years  to  assist  In  their 
readjustment  to  civilian  life. 

The  American  Legion  fully  supports  the 
provisions  of  S.  1835  and  urges  its  early 
enactment. 

Herald  E.  StRiwcKR, 
Director.     National     Legitlative     Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  part 
of  Its  overaU  review  of  VA  administered 
and  supervised  insurance  policies,  the 
committee  also  received  substantial 
testimony  and  pertinent  related  docu- 
ments concerning  problems  faced  by 
veterans  seeking  to  convert  their  SGLI 
policies  to  a  participating  commercial 
whole  life  insurance  company  policy.  In 
this  connection,  the  committee  heard 
testimony  from  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Belth 
professor  of  insurance  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  at  Indiana  University 
and  who  is  president  of  the  American 
Risk  Insurance  Association  and  also  au- 
thor of  "Life  Insurance:  A  Consumer's 
Handbook."  In  his  testimony  supporting 
adoption  of  S.  1835,  Dr.  Belth  noted 
that :  1 

»v-'"irf*  *™  **  '*^*  *^^  w»ys  In  which 
the  Vietnam-era  veterans  have  been  treated 
in  a  less  desirable  manner  than  their  earlier 
counterparts.  First,  the  coverage  must  be 
obtained  from  commercial  companies,  and 
this  generally  involves  costs  substantially  In 
excess  of  what  would  be  required  If  the 
coverage  were  offered  by  the  VA.  Second 
they  are  not  allowed  to  buy  term  Insurance 
to  exercise  their  conversion  privilege,  despite 
tne  fact  that  term  Insurance  in  many  family 
situations  is  an  appropriate  form  of  cover- 
age. Third,  they  have  not  been  provided  with 
any  guidance  to  assist  them  tn  making  a 
wise  choice  among  the  many  commercial 
firms  partlcipattog  In  the  SOU  program  as 
converter  companies. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pi^ident.  the 
American  Legion  fully  supports  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  1835  and  I  ask  unanimous 


Enactment  of  S.  1835  will  provide  vet- 
erans' group  life  insurance,  a  5 -year 
low-cost  term  insurance  policy  during 
uie  veteran's  readjustment  period.  Dr. 
Belth  directed  the  thrust  of  his  testi- 
mony toward  the  problem  of  the  veteran 
obtaining  accurate  and  reletant  infor- 
mation when  exercising  his  Insurance 
conversion  rights,  to  one  of  the  600  com- 
mercial life  insurance  companies  cur- 
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rently  participating  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  SGLI  program — and 
those  expected  to  participate  in  the 
VGLI  program.  He  observed  that  once 
a  veteran  has  decided  to  exercise  his 
conversion  privilege,  "two  factors  are  of 
primary  importance  in  his  choice  of  a 
company — financial  strength  and  price." 
As  to  financial  strength,  Belth  noted 
that  according  to  the  best  life  insurance 
reports  there  are  substantial  variations 
as  to  the  financial  strength  of  the  par- 
ticipating companies  in  the  SGLI  pro- 
gram and  he  urged  that  the  VA  provide 
the  veteran  with  information  concern- 
ing the  financial  strength  of  the  com- 
panies. As  to  cost  of  policies,  Belth  noted 
that  they  vary  widely  on  straight  life 


insurance  policies  of  the  type  which  is 
available  to  the  veteran  converting  his 
SGLI— or  VGLI— poUcies. 

In  1971.  the  National  Underwriter 
Co.  invited  a  large  number  of  com- 
panies to  furnish  price  information.  Sig- 
nificantly more  than  half  of  SGLI  con- 
verter life  insurance  companies  did  not 
submit  data.  Of  the  286  converter  com- 
panies that  did,  however,  the  informa- 
tion revealed  that  the  20-ycar.  4-percent 
interest  adjusted  cost  on  a  $10,000  par- 
ticipating straight  life  policy  ranged 
from  $2.34  to  $6.53  for  men  aged  25; 
from  $3.69  to  $9.50  for  men  aged  35;  and 
from  $7.47  to  $17.02  .or  men  aged  45. 
By  contrast  it  should  be  noted  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  VA's  1970  dividend  scale. 


the  20-year  4-percent  interest  adjusted 
cost  for  the  NSLI  straight  life  policy  of 
the  veteran  aged  45  would  be  $4.92. 
Since  the  foregoing  costs  represent  cost 
per  year  per  $1,000  in  face  amount  of 
insurance,  the  price  differential  for  vet- 
erans seeking  to  buy  essentially  the 
same  insur%fice  can  vary  widely.  In  the 
previously  mentioned  example  it 
amounts  to  a  difiference  of  $81.80  a  year 
in  premiums  for  the  man  aged  25: 
$166.31  for  the  man  aged  35;  and  over 
$190.46  for  the  man  aged  45. 

The  price  information  for  the  convert- 
er companies  on  which  such  information 
is  shown  in  "Cost  Facts  on  Life  Insur- 
ance" is  summarized  in  the  following 
table: 


TABLE  I.-OISTRIBUTION  OF  SELECTED  POLICIES.  BY  INTEREST  ADJUSTED  COSTS  (JIO.OOO  PARTICIPATING  AND  NONPARTICIPATING  STRAIGHT-LIFE  POLICIES  ISSUED  IN 

1970  BY  VARIOUS  CONVERTED  COMPANIES  TO  MALES  AGED  25,  35,  AND  «)  fULILIti  ISSUED  IN 


Number  of  policies 


Participating 


Number  of  poticfes 


Nonparticipating 


Interest  adjusted  costs  ' 


Age  25        Age  35        Age  45        Age  25        Age  35  Age  45 


K  to  12.99.. 
WtoW.99... 
J4  fo  $4.99. . 
J5  to  J5.99. . 
K  to  J8.99. . 
J7I0  J7.99... 
» to  $8.99... 
$9  to $9.99... 
$10  fo  $10.99. 
$11  to  $11.99. 
$12  to  $12.99. 
$13  to  $13.99. 
$14  fo  $14.99. 
$15  to  $15.99. 


6 
56 
64 
37 

6 


1 

12 
54 
45 
45 
15 
1 


1 

2 

23 

48 

12 
28 
34 
12 
1 


1 

41 

149 

17 

5 
0 
0 

1 


1 

14 

77 

HI 

10 

1 


3 
29 

76 
88 

20 


Participating 


interest  adjusted  costs  > 


Nonparticipating 


Age  25        Age  35        Age  45        Age  25        Age  35  Age  « 


$16  and  over... 
Total  po'icies. 

Low 

1st  quattile 


169 


173 


171 


214 


214 


217 


Median. 

3d  quartile 

HIgli  

Mean 

standard  deviation. 


$2.  34  $3. 69 

3.  79  5. 64 

<  25  6.  39 

5.  10  7  44 

6.  53  9.  50 
4.36  6.51 

.85  1.12 


Coefficient  of  variation 
(percent) 


19.5 


17.2 


1  20-year  average  annual  interest  adjusted  costs  per  $1,000  of  face  amount,  assuming  4-p«icenl  interest. 


$7.47 

$3.13 

10.45 

6.07 

11.50 

5.44 

13.12 

5.76 

17.02 

10.01 

11.70 

5.44 

1.64 

.67 

14.0 

12.3 

$5.51  $11.02 

7.  70  13.  ',3 
8.09  14  01 

8.  45  14.  47 
10. 12  20.  56 

8.03  13.96 

.66  .96 


8.2 


6.9 


Given  these  substantial  cost  differences 
and  his  continuing  investigation  of  the 
matter,  it  is  imderstandable  that  Dr. 
Belth  came  to  the  conclusion  that : 

Vietnam  Era  veterans  receive  Inadequate 
and  frequently  deceptive  Information  about 
life  Insurance,  as  do  life  Insurance  consumers 
In  general.  Many  sales  presentations  involve 
little  if  any  price  Information.  Often  the  pres- 
entation is  based  on  emotional  considera- 
tions, and  about  the  only  kind  of  price  infor- 
mation that  enters  Into  the  presentation  Is 
the  size  of  the  first  premium.  The  Ufe  Insvir- 
ance  market  Is  characterized  not  only  by  an 
absence  of  reliable  price  information,  but 
also  by  the  presence  of  deceptive  price  Infor- 
mation. In  my  opinion,  the  deceptive  sales 
practices  found  In  the  life  insurance  Industry 
constitute  a  national  scandal. 

Professor  Belth  urges  that  appropriate 
action  be  taken  to  insure  that  Vietnam 
era  veterans  have  access  to  accurate, 
adequate,  and  relevant  information  on 
which  to  base  a  rational  determination 
in  the  exercise  of  their  conversion  rights. 

Professor  Belth  proposed  that  Infor- 
mation disclosed  to  the  veteran  at  the 
time  of  his  conversion  should  include: 
First,  the  annual  premium  to  be  paid 
each  year;  second,  the  amount  payable 
on  death  in  any  year;  third,  the  amount 
p>ayable  on  discontinuation  of  a  policy 
in  any  year;  fourth,  the  dividends  pay- 
able each  year  under  a  comptmy's  current 
dividend  scale;  fiftti,  the  amount  of  life 
insurance  protection  in  effect  eewih  year; 
sixth,  the  price  of  each  $1,000  of  life 
insurance  protection  each  year;  seventh, 
summary  information  tOlowlng  the  vet- 
eran to  see  the  extent  to  which  he  Is  buy- 
ing protection  and  the  extent  to  which  he 
is  accumulating  savings;   eighth,  sum- 

> 


mary  information  allowing  the  veteran 
to  make  comparisons  among  similar 
!X)licies  issued  by  different  companies  if 
lie  wishes  to  do  so;  and  ninth,  certain 
other  important  information  including 
the  cost  of  policy  loans  and  the  cost  of 
paying  premiums  other  than  annually. 
He  suggested  that  this  information  could 
be  given  to  the  veteran  at  or  prior  to  the 
delivery  of  a  conversion  policy  and 
further  that  information  should  be  con- 
tained in  the  premium  that  the  veteran 
receives  on  each  yearly  anniversary  of 
liis  conversion  policy.  A  two-page  form 
could  contain  annual  information  on  the 
first  page  and  summary  information  on 
the  second  page. 

Testimony  and  other  documents  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  revealed  an 
even  more  fundamental  problem  fswiing 
veterans  attempting  to  Intelligently 
choose  ^ui  Insurance  company  when  ex- 
ercising their  conversion  rights  which 
relate  to  the  manner  in  which  insurance 
companies  "cost"  their  policies. 

How  insurance  companies  "cost"  their 
policies  has  been  a  major  concern  for 
some  time  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Hart,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly. My  hardworking  colleague  and 
senior  Senator  from  the  neighboring 
State  of  Michigan,  noted  as  early  as 
1968  in  his  speech  before  life  insur- 
ance company  lawyers  that  there  is  no 
competition  in  the  life  insurance  busi- 
ness since  the  pricing  structure  is 
so  complex  that  buyers  cannot  compare 
policies  or  determine  what  they  will  ulti- 
mately pay  for  coverage.  Senator  Hast 
noted  that  the  premium  was  no  guide 


because  it  does  not  necessarily  reflect 
the  actual  price — most  particularly  in 
the  kinds  of  policies  most  often  sold,  that 
is  straight  life  also  known  as  whole  life, 
permanent,  and  "cash  value."  Unlike 
term  insurance  which  offers  "pure  pro- 
tection," straight  Ufe  combines  "savings' 
aspects  as  well.  With  such  policies  it  is 
usually  quit*  difficult  for  the  buyer  to 
determine  how  much  of  his  money  goes 
into  the  savmgs  aspect  and  how  much 
he  is  paying  for  protection. 

Much  of  the  controversy  over  how  to 
provide  the  buyer  with  more  adequate 
and  relevant  information  has  centered 
on  the  insurance  industry's  use  of  the 
traditional  or  "net  cost"  method  of  pric- 
ing. The  net  cost  method  of  comparing 
insurance  costs  simply  adds  all  the  pre- 
miums you  pay  over  a  period  of  time — 
usually  20  years— and  then  subtracts 
what  you  get  back  either  as  dividends 
and/or  cash  value  you  receive  by  turn- 
ing in  your  policy  at  the  end  of  the  period. 
The  resulting  figure  is  a  simple  means 
by  which  to  determine  "net  cost."  Unfor- 
tunatelj-.  such  a  method  ignores  critical 
factors  of  time  and  interest. 

Under  the  net  cost  method,  a  policy 
for  which  premiums  start  out  at  $400  a 
year  and  decrease  gradually  to  $200 
would  look  just  as  good  as  a  policy  for 
wliich  premiums  start  out  at  $200  and 
increase  gradually  to  $400.  Yet,  the  sec- 
ond policy  is  a  better  buy  because  more 
money  would  be  available  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  to  the  insured  for  invest- 
ment elsewhere.  Similarly,  a  policy 
which  pays  dividends  eariy  in  the  life  of 
a  policy  is  a  better  buy  than  that  which 
pays  a  larger  amount  near  the  end  of 
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the  life  of  the  policy.  The  Interest- 
adjusted  method  of  computing;  Insurance 
ooste  takes  these  factors  into  account. 

Responding  to  criticisms  of  the  tradi- 
tional net  cost  method,  the  insurance 
Industry  In  1961  established  a  Joint 
Special  Committee  on  Life  Insurance 
Costs,  chalxed  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Moorhead. 
vice  president  of  Integon  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  and  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Actuarial  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

In  its  report  Issued  in  May  1970,  the 
committee  recommended  the  interest- 
adjusted  cost  method  as  the  "preferred" 
method  to  be  used  in  making  cost  com- 
parisons among  similar  policies  issued 
by  different  companies.  The  committee 
reported: 

Our  Conunlttee  has  conctluded  that  the 
method  called  In  thU  report  the  Interest- 
adjuated  method,  is  the  most  siutable  of  aU 
those  ol  which  we  have  knowledge.  Oiir  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  this  opinion  are: 

1.  It  takes  time  of  payment  into  account. 

2.  Of  all  methods  that  take  time  of  pay- 
ment Into  account.  It  is  the  easiest  to  under- 
stand. 

3.  It  is  possible  to  use  this  method  with- 
out having  recourse  to  advanced  mathe- 
matics. 

4.  It  does  not  suggest  a  degree  of  accuracy 
that  Is  beyond  that  which  Is  Justified  by  the 
circumstances . 

6.  It  Is  sufficiently  similar  to  the  tradi- 
tional method  so  that  transition  could  be 
accomplished  with  minimum  confusion. 

Consumer  Union  which  has  also  en- 
dorsed the  interest-adjusted  method 
notes  that: 

It  works  much  like  the  traditional  method, 
with  a  key  difference:  Interest  is  factored  In. 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  most  author- 
ities us«  a  4-percent  Interest  factor.  That 
means  that  4-percent  Interest  is  added  to 
the  first  year's  premium;  then  the  second 
year's  premltmi  is  added  to  the  total,  and  4- 
perc«nt  Interest  Is  added  on  the  new  sum; 
and  BO  on  for  twenty  years  or  however  long 
a  period  U  being  evaluated.  The  same  thing 
Is  done  with  dividends.  (Because  of  the  un- 
certainties Involved  In  projecting  future  divi- 
dends, the  Committee  recommended  the 
method  not  be  used  for  comparison  of  par- 
ticipating companies  involving  periods  of 
more  than  twenty  years.)  Then  you  subtract 
dividends  in  cash  value  from  the  premiums 
Just  as  before. 

Following  the  procedure  above  gives  you 
the  "Interest-adjusted  net  cost."  To  get  the 
interest-adjusted  net  cost  index,  you  then 
divide  by  a  constant  period.  The  result  Is  the 
amount  of  money  you  would  have  to  deposit 
every  year  In  an  account  bearing  4-percent 
interest  to  come  up  at  the  end  of  twenty  years 
with  a  sum  equal  to  the  net  cost. 

That  part  sounds  complicated.  But  the 
Index  also  has  an  Intiatlve  meaning.  It  is 
simply  the  average  age  of  true  cost  of  the 
protection  offered  by  your  policy. 

Subsequent  to  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Life  Insurance  Costs,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Insurance  Depart- 
ment under  Commissioner  Herbert  Den- 
enberg,  issued  "A  Shoppers  Guide  to  Life 
Insurance,"  which  emi^oys  an  interest- 
adjusted  index  and  compares  the  cost  of 
the  protection  of  straight  life  insurance 
policies  for  insurance  companies  doing 
business  in  that  State. 

EfTective  January  1.  1973,  the  Wiscon- 
sin msurance  Department  ruled  that 
life  insurance  companies  operating  in 
Wisconsin  were  required  to  make  Inter- 
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est-adjusted  price  figures  available  to 
buyers  at  or  prior  to  delivery  of  the 
policy.  Also  in  February  of  this  past 
year,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  held  4  days  of 
hearings  concerning  the  pricing  of  in- 
surance policies.  Subsequent  to  these 
hearings,  the  American  Life  Insurance 
Association  adopted  in  April  1973,  a  reso- 
lution stating  that : 

Member  companies  have  the  responsibility 
to  provide  the  most  help'ul  information  con- 
cerning costs,  values,  and  features  of  their 
policies  to  buyers  so  that  they  can  make  an 
Informed  and  Intelligent  pvirchase  decision. 
The  Interest-adjusted  method  was  consid- 
ered "Dy  the  Association  as  the  "most  practi- 
cal indeces  of  all  the  various  methods  devel- 
oped so  far." 

At  its  annual  mating  during  the  week 
of  June  4,  1973L>fie  National  Association 
of  Insucance-^^mmissioners,  an  organi- 
zation composed  of  all  State  insurance 
regulatory  officials,  adopted  a  task  force 
report  which  incorporates  a  model  regu- 
lation  on  the   life   insurance   interest- 
adjusted  method  and  on  deceptive  prac- 
tices in  life  insurance.  The  model  regula- 
tion  on   the   interest-adjusted   method 
would  require  that  upon  the  request  of 
the  sales  prospect  the  insurance  agent  or 
the  insurance  company  would  be  required 
to  furnish  the  interest-adjusted  index  to 
the  consumer.  At  the  same  time,  the  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  Virginia  Knauer,  urged 
the   adoption   of   the   interest-adjusted 
method  by  insurance  companies  and  re- 
newed her  criticism  of  the  industry  for 
its  unwillingness  to  provide  meaningful 
cost  comparisons  to  buyers  of  life  insur- 
ance who  she  said  were  "shopping  blind." 
And,  in  a  letter  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation   of    Insurance    Commissioners, 
President  Nixon  wrote  that  he  had  "long 
advocated  the  provision  of  f  till  and  accu- 
rate information  to  assist  each  consumer 
in  buying  wisely."  And,  although  not  en- 
dorsing any  particular  disclosure  system, 
he  indicated  that  the  interest-adjutsed 
method,  which  the  Commtesioners  were 
considering  adopting  on  an  interim  basis 
was  a  "significant  step  forward  in  meet- 
ing this  administration's  priority  goal  of 
adequate  information." 

Subsequent  to  its  February  hearings, 
the  committee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly submitted  questionnaires  to  numer- 
ous insurance  companies  tliroughout  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  their  posi- 
tion on  the  Interest-adjuBted  method 
recommended  by  the  Joint  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Life  Insurance  Costs.  Re- 
sponses indicate  that  insumnce  compa- 
nies which  received  some  $13.8  million  in 
premiums  in  1971  or  approximately  87 
percent  of  all  premiums  collected  that 
year  have  endorsed  the  interest-adjusted 
method. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the 
interest-adjusted  method  as  both  its 
critics  and  suppoi-ters  agree  is  not  per- 
fect. As  Herbert  Denenberg,  Pennsyl- 
vania's State  Insurance  Commissioner, 
stated  in  Senate  testimony  recently: 

Producing  a  perfect  cost  tndex  may  be 
the  equivalent  of  squaring  a  circle.  The  pub- 
lic cant  wait  for  the  circle  to  be  squai«d, 
and  It's  tired  of  waiting  for  price  dlscloeun. 
The  critics  of  full  disclosure  to  the  public 


would  await  the  perfect  index.  They  are  will- 
ing to  be  quite  patient. 

Consumer  Union,  which  recently  pro- 
duced its  own  index  of  insurance  com- 
panies, while  noting  that  the  interest- 
adjusted  method  is  '"imperfect,"  added 
that  it  believed  that  it  was  the  "best 
tool  available  now  for  cost  comparison 
and  vastly  superior  to  the  'thoroughly 
discredited  net  cost  method' ". 

Consumers  Union  noted  that: 

Among  the  flaws  of  the  Interest-adjusted 
method  are  these : 

The  choice  of  a  specific  period  for  compari- 
son, such  as  10  or  20  years,  is  arbitrary. 
Some  companies  might  look  better  or  worse 
if  a  longer  or  shorter  period  were  compared. 
To  a  slight  extent,  companl#s  can  design 
their  rate  and  dividend  schedules  to  make 
themselves  look  good  In  a  20-year  compari- 
son. The  Interest-adjusted  method  Ignores 
mortality  rates  and  policy  lajKe  rates — fac- 
tors that  could  be  used  to  pnxluce  a  more 
sophisticated  index.  And,  of  course,  any  cost 
comparison  method  assumes  that  the  Items 
being  compared  are  for  all  practical  purposes 
identical. 

CU  did  Its  best  to  make  sure  we  were  com- 
paring apples  with  apples  and  oranges  with 
oranges.    But    the   policies    we   rate    within 

each  category  do  contain  subtle  differences 

in  the  convertibility  clauses,  for  example, 
and  especially  in  the  generosity  of  a  con- 
tractual benefit  called  "waiver  »f  premium  In 
the  event  of  disability."  We  believe  these 
differences  to  be  relatively  fine  points.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  overall  limitations  of 
the  interest-adjusted  method,  you  should 
ignore  small  differences  In  cost  between 
policies  shown  In  our  tables. 

The  range  of  policy  costs,  however.  Is  so 
wide  that  clear  distinctions  between  com- 
panies can  stUl  be  made  from  our  tables. 
A  glance  at  the  figures  will  show,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  interest-adjusted  cost  of  a 
$100,000  participating  flve-yea»  term  policy 
bought  by  a  25-year-old  man  can  range  from 
$254  to  $489 — a  variation  of  92  percent.  And 
the  cost  of  whole-life  poUcles  oan  vary  even 
more. 


The  wide  cost  variations  previously 
noted  by  Dr.  Belth  in  his  testimony 
before  our  committee  concerning  the 
replacement  policies  offered  by  SGLI 
participating  insurance  companies  con- 
firms the  wisdom  of  using  the  interest- 
adjusted  approach  as  a  useful  tool  in 
helping  the  veteran  make  a  rational 
choice  among  competing  policies. 

Unfortimately,  the  Veteranis'  Admin- 
istration has  been  reluctant  in  respond- 
ing to  legitimate  information  needs  of 
the  individual  veteran  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  choosing  a  poUcy  with  one  of 
the  over  600  commercial  life  insurance 
companies  participating  in  Government 
supervised  servicemen's  group  life  in- 
surance within  a  short  period  of  time. 
Although  tlie  VA's  response  has  been  dis- 
appointing, it  is  not  altogether  imantici- 
pated  or  atypical  for  a  bureaucratic  or- 
ganization of  its  size  and  established 
ways.  As  early  as   1968,  Senator  Hart, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  wrote  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion suggesting  that  because  of  the  enor- 
mous differences  in  prices  dharged  for 
$10,000  straight  life  policies  by  partici- 
pating companies  that  it  wo»ld  be  "ap- 
propriate that  the  VA  compile  price  in- 
formation from  the  companies  and  put 
it  in  a  form  so  that  Vietnam  veterans  can 
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compare  readily  the  poUcies  offered."  The 
Administrator  declined  questioning  the 
propriety  of  ranking  companies  soldy  on 
the  price  of  insurance  as  well  as  ques- 
tioning the  use  of  the  interest-adjusted 
costing  method. 

In  an  appearance  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly on  February  20,  1973,  Ralph  Nader 
was  sharply  critical  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's reluctance  to  enable  the 
veteran  to  have  more  adequate  informa- 
tion in  choosing  among  the  converting 
companies.  At  hearings  before  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Insurance  on  May  23d,  however, 
there  were  indications  tliat  the  Veterans' 
Administration  was  significantly  reas- 
sessing its  position.  VA  representatives 
testified  that  their  actuaries  "used  the 
traditional  net  cost  method  because  they 
were  trained  in  that  Uke  the  other 
actuaries  in  this  country."  However,  the 
VA  representatives  then  stated  that  the 
"VA  was  not  wedded  to  the  traditional 
cost  method"  and  could  see  "certain  de- 
fects in  it."  Acknowledging  that  "there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  are 
approaching  if  not  a  consensus  with 
respect  to  the  interest-adjusted  method, 
certainly  a  growing  approval  of  its  use," 
the  VA  representative  went  on  to  say: 

The  Interest-adjusted  method  does  make 
provision  for  the  timing  of  dividends  and 
the  counting  of  interest.  We  agreed  at  the 
time  that  hereafter  we  would  use  the  Inter- 
est-adjusted method  as  the  preferred  method 
whenever  we  were  making  cost  comparisons 
on  our  own  policies  and  this  was  conveyed  to 
other  key  officials  of  the  Insurance  service. 

And,  in  October  1973,  the  VA  revised 
its  first  pamphlet,  VA  Pamphlet  No.  29-3, 
dealing  with  National  Service  Life  In- 
surance to  reflect  the  interest  adjusted 
method  of  costing  insurance.  But,  this  is 
only  a  first  step.  Clearly  it  is  time  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  abandon  the 
posture  of  the  laggard  and  somewhat  dull 
follower  and  become  the  leader  in  in- 
suring that  veterans  have  access  to  clear, 
accurate,  reliable,  and  adequate  informa- 
tion about  the  cost  and  value  of  the  poli- 
cies they  buy. 

Mr.  President,  the  hearings  and  docu- 
ments submitted  for  the  consideration 
of  the  committee  establish  conclusively, 
I  believe,  that  Vietnam  era  veterans  are 
often  confronted  with  inadequate  or 
deceptive  information  concerning  life 
insurance  policies  at  the  time  they  exer- 
cise their  SGLI  conversion  rights.  Vet- 
erans have  a  right  to  easy  access  to 
accurate,  adequate,  and  relevant  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  price  and 
benefits  of  policies  issued  by  qualified 
commercial  life  insurance  companies 
participating  in  the  SGLI  program.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  currently  pos- 
sesses ample  statutory  authority  to  issue 
the  necessary  regulations  guaranteeing 
the  veteran  easy  access  to  more  adequate 
information  about  those  insurance 
policies  which  often  involve  substantial 
commitments  of  the  veteran's  financial 
resources.  As  I  noted,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's recent  adoption  of  pam- 
phlets using  the  interest-adjusted  cost- 
ing method  of  life  insurance  such  as 
NSLI  is  a  necessary  and  important  first 
step.  More  needs  to  be  done.  Such  proce- 


dures shotild  be  applied  to  all  Govern- 
ment administered  or  supervised  insur- 
ance policies. 

If  our  policy  is  to  be  one  in  which  only 
Government  supervised  life  insurance  is 
to  be  offered  for  a  limited  period  of  time, 
following  which  the  veteran's  only  option 
is  conversion  to  a  participating  commer- 
cial life  insurance  company  policy,  then 
the  Government  has  an  obligation  to  in- 
sure that  the  veteran  is  provided  with 
all  the  relevant  information  he  needs  in 
order  to  make  a  prudent  and  rational 
decision.  If  we  fail  to  do  this,  then  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  only  equitable 
course  of  action  for  Congress  would  be  to 
create  Government  administered  life  in- 
surance programs  for  our  Vietnam  era 
veterans  similar  to  those  offered  veterans 
of  previous  wars. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  S.  1835,  the  Veterans'  Insurance 
Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  the  committee  amendments  are 
agreed  to  en  bloc.  The  bill  is  open  to 
further  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
as  an  amendment  to  S.  1835.  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  383,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Section  1.  (a)  Chapter  13  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"§  707.  Allotments:  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard 
'■  ( a )  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  as  the  case  may  be, 
may  allow  a  member  of  the  National  Guard 
who  Is  not  on  active  duty  to  make  allotments 
from  his  pay  under  sections  201  and  206  of 
this  title  for  the  payment  of  premiums  under 
a  group  life  Insurance  program  sponsored  by 
the  military  department  of  the  State  in 
which  such  member  holds  his  National  Guard 
membership  or  by  the  National  Guard  asso- 
ciation of  such  State  if  the  State  or  associa- 
tion concerned  has  agreed  in  writing  to  re- 
imburse the  United  States  for  all  costs  in- 
curred by  the  United  States  In  providing  for 
such  allotments.  The  amount  of  such  costs 
and  procedures  for  reimbursements  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
his  determination  shall  be  conclusive.  All 
amounts  of  reimbursements  for  such  costs 
received  by  the  United  States  from  a  State 
or  sjx  association  shall  be  credited  to  the  ap- 
propriations or  funds  against  which  charges 
have  been  made  for  such  costs." 

(b)  The  United  States  shall  not  be  liable 
for  any  losses  or  damages  suffered  by  any 
person  as  the  result  of  any  error  made  by 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
la  administering  the  allotment  program  au- 
thorized under  subsection  (a). 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chaper  13  of  such  title  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  item  as  follows: 
"707.  Allotments:   members  of  the  National 

Guard.". 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  allow  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  set  up  an  allotment  system 
for  National  Guard  insurance,  group  In- 
surance in  private  companies,  with  de- 


ductions to  be  made  from  tlie  pay  of 
National  Guardsmen,  and  with  the  over- 
head to  be  paid  by  the  National  Guard 
Association. 

■nils  has  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  in  the 
report  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
stated  it  interposes  no  objection  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  question  is  put,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  a  question.  I  understand 
these  are  amendments  to  the  House  bill 
that  we  are  considering. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  not  in  the 
House  bill,  but  is  a  seperate  measure. 
Part  of  the  substance  is  in  the  House  bill 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  Tliat  committee  held 
hearing  and  approved  of  the  measure. 
They  also  approve  of  this  action  as  an 
amendment  to  the  veterans  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  A  number  of  Senators 
have  indicated  that  when  this  matter 
comes  up  they  want  to  be  able  to  vote 
for  it,  especially  the  increase  in  veterans 
life  insurance  to  $20,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  for  final  passage, 
the  vote  to  occur  after  disposition  of  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole  I  to  the  campaign  financing 
bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  House  bill. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  On  the  House  bill. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection   that   the   yeas   and   nays   be 
ordered? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  House  bill. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  S.  383, 
introduced  by  Senator  Allen,  was  orig- 
inally referred  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  but  was  later  dischai-ged  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  matter  of  the  bill.  This  meas- 
ure would  allow  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  to  permit  allotments 
fjom  the  pay  of  members  of  the  National 
Guard,  who  are  not  on  active  duty,  to 
make  payment  for  group  Ufe  insurance 
i:  remiums  of  programs  sponsored  by  the 
S  ate  military  department  or  State  asso- 
ciation of  the  Guard. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee,  after 
conducting  a  review  of  S.  383,  favorably 
reported  an  amended  bill  on  April  3.  to 
provide  that  State  Guard  associations 
would  be  responsible  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  full  cost  of  administer- 
ing this  program  and  that  the  United 
States  would  not  be  liable  for  any  dam- 
ages arising  from  this  administrative 
function.  S.  383,  as  reported,  would  not 
result  in  increased  budgetary  require- 
ments for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
No  guardsman  would  be  required  to  take 
the  State  or  Guard   association  spon- 
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sored  lUe  insurance  or  to  use  this  allot- 
ment provl8i(m. 

In  view  of  the  action  of  tlie  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  in  view  of  the 
amendments  made  by  them,  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  is  prepared  at 
this  time  to  accept  S.  383  as  reported  as 
an  amoidment  to  the  Veterans'  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  be  discharged  from 
further  consideratiMi  of  H.R.  6574,  that 
H.R.  6574  be  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness, and  that  the  text  of  S.  1835,  as 
amended,  be  substituted  for  the  text  of 
H  Jl.  6574. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

H.R.  6574  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foUows: 

A  bm  (H.K.  6674)  to  amend  title  38.  United 
State  Code,  to  encourage  persons  to  Join  and 
remain  in  the  Reaerres  and  National  Guard 
by  providing  full-time  coverage  under  Serv- 
icemen's Group  Life  Insurance  for  such  mem- 
bers and  certain  members  of  the  Retired  Re- 
serve, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  House  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  in  H.R.  6574  be  stricken, 
and  that  the  text  of  S.  1835,  as  amended, 
be  substituted  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1835  and  S. 
383  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  lifANSFELD.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor will  state  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  H.R. 
6674,  as  amended,  is  now  the  pending 
business  and  we  have  proceeded  to  the 
point  where  we  have  had  third  reading. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wlU  state  It. 

Mr.  AliLKN.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  383  were  added  to  S.  1835. 
and  then  the  House  bill  was  brought  up 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  recall  hearing  the 
provisions  of  S.  18SS.  as  amended,  added 
as  a  substitute  for  Hit.  6574. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFKER.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  unanimous  consent  request. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well,  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  public  financing  of 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

IDEN  rmCATION     OF     TAX-SUPPORTtD      POIITICAL 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  campaigns 
for  Federal  office  are  to  become  federally 
financed  projects  like  housing  develop- 
ments, highways,  and  flood  control  levees 
then  they  deserve  to  be  accorded  the 
same  treatment.  Therefore,  I  am  intro- 
ducing an  amendment  to  the  so-called 
public  financing  bill  that  will  require 
tax-supported  political  materials  to  be 
clearly  identified  and  caUed  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people. 

My  amendment  requires  that  any  con- 
didate  for  Congress,  the  Senate,  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  who  accepts  Fed- 
eral tax  funds  for  his  campaign  shall 
print  on  all  of  his  campaign  literature, 
advertisements,  bumper  stickers,  bill- 
boards, or  matchbooks  a  clear  notice  that 
they  are  paid  for  with  tax  money. 

The  Federal  Government  has  devel- 
oped a  very  useful  policy  of  identifying 
tax-supported  projects,  usually  by  means 
of  a  billboard  or  sign  erected  on  the  proj- 
ect site.  Frequently,  these  notices  give  the 
total  cost  of  the  project;  the  Federal 
share,  the  local  or  State  share,  and  a 
brief  description  of  the  project.  Perhaps 
such  great  detail  would  not  be  practical 
in  the  case  of  tax -supported  political 
campaigns,  but  the  principle  is  valid.  So 
if  the  Congress  is  going  to  turn  itself  and 
the  entire  electoral  system  into  a  massive 
Federal  grant-in-aid  program,  it  is  en- 
tirely fitting  and  proper  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  be  shown  how  their  tax  dollars 
are  being  spent. 

If  candidate  X  is  going  to  be  given  so 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury,  ttien  I  believe 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  see 
the  fruits  of  their  tax  dollars  clearly 
identified.  It  would  be  no  great  incon- 
venience to  tax-supported  candidates  to 
include  such  a  notice  on  their  bumper 
stickers,  their  buttons,  their  newspaper 
ads,  and  so  forth.  And  I  believe  the  pub- 
lic has  a  right  to  be  advised  of  such 
expenditures. 

My  amendment  requiring  this  identifi- 
cation is  simple  and  straightforward  and 
it  would  certainly  provide  more  imme- 
diate and  valuable  information  on  cam- 
paign expenditures  to  the  average  tax- 
payer than  some  obscure  bookkeeping 
entry  in  one  of  the  many  reports  required 
of  political  candidates. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taxpayer  see  their 
tax  dollars  being  spent  on  candidate  X's 
billboards,  candidate  Y's  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements   and   candidate   Z's   yard 


signs,  it  will  give  them  a  much  clearer 
idea  about  the  flow  of  their  taxes  and 
the  uses  to  wliich  they  are  put. 

So  I  would  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt 
this  amendment  and  urge  ray  colleagues 
to  do  so.  The  American  people  should  see 
where  their  taxes  go,  and  Federal  proj- 
ects— whether  dams  or  bridges  or  foreign 
aid  or  political  campaigna — should  be 
identified. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  questiion  for  the 
purpose  of  legislative  history? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Of  course,  I  wish  there 
would  be  some  indication  that  this  notice 
had  to  be  in  large  readable  print,  and 
I  think  the  intention  would  be  it  could 
not  be  in  small  print. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No,  It  could  not  be  larger 
than  your  name,  of  course,  but  the  pub- 
lic should  be  able  to  read  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  it  be  acceptable 
to  have  a  rubber  stamp,  so  they  could 
stamp  across  the  literature,  "Paid  for 
with  Governments  fimds." 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  would  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  clarifies  the  question. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  simply  to  point  out  that 
the  statement  itself  calls  for  a  false 
statement.  A  person  elected  under  title  I 
in  the  primary  campaign  would  be  en- 
titled only  to  50-percent  matching  funds. 
Therefore,  the  statement  on  the  billboard 
or  in  television  advertising  or  in  news- 
paper advertising  or  in  the  (brochures  he 
puts  out  that  it  is  paid  for  by  public 
financing  only  would  be  In  error.  It 
would  be  paid  for  only  in  part  by  public 
fimds  if  he  elected  to  take  advantage  of 
title  I. 

I  think  what  we  are  seeing  here  is  a 
filibuster  by  amendment,  and  this  is  just 
another  one. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
part  of  a  filibuster.  I  voted  for  clotiu-e,  as 
the  Senator  knows.  I  had  in  my  original 
amendment  "paid  for  In  whole  or  in  part 
by  Federal  tax  funds."  I  thinik  that  is  the 
intent.  If  only  50  percent  was  paid  for  in 
tax  funds,  the  statement  would  contain 
"only  50  percent,"  but  I  did  not  know  how 
to  draft  that  or  how  mucb  each  of  us 
would  take.  At  least,  for  legislative  his- 
tory, that  would  be  the  intent  and  the 
hope. 

I  could  perhaps  modify  my  amendment 
to  show  the  percentage  of  the  tax  funds. 

I  ask  consent  to  have  the  modifica- 
tion made  to  the  effect  that^  if  it  is  not 
paid  for  wholly  by  tax  funds,  the  part 
that  is  be  shown. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  j 

Who  yields  time?  | 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  have  his  amend- 
ment sent  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  woidd 
also  point  out  that  the  percentage  could 
be  different  in  every  Instance,  because 
one  person  may  take  advantage  of  It  to 
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the  extent  of  50  percent,  and  another 
person  may  take  advantage  of  it  to  the 
extent  of  20  percent.  It  relates  to  the 
amoimt  of  fimds  he  is  able  to  raise  for 
the  purpose  of  matching,  so  it  could  be 
different  in  every  instance.  It  is  a  very 
bad  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  entitled  to  his  opinion, 
but  I  believe  my  amendment  is  entirely 
appropriate.  I  might  say.  as  a  matter  of 
clEirification.  to  avoid  that  possibility,  I 
have  gone  back  to  the  original  language 
of  the  amendment,  which  I  think  would 
clarify  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
that  the  clerk  read  the  modified  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendnaent,  as 
modified. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder  of 
the  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  39,  between  lines  20  and  21  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Any  published  political  advertisement 
of  a  candidate  electing  to  receive  payments 
under  Title  I  of  this  Act  shall  contain  on  the 
face  or  front  page  thereof  the  following 
notice: 

"  'Paid  for  In  whole  or  In  part  by  Federal 
tax  funds.'  " 

On  page  39,  line  21  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(d)  ". 

On  page  40,  line  3,  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(e) ." 

On  page  40.  line  3,  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(e) ." 

On  page  40,  line  11,  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(f)." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  let 
me  say  that,  as  the  Senator  pointed  out 
correctly,  he  voted  for  cloture  the  other 
day.  I  hope  he  does  so  tomorrow. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  as 
modified.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from 
.  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  HoLLmcs) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbauii)  are  necessarily 
absent. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet). 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCluhe)  . 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott). 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  48.  as  follows: 


I  No.  123  Legl 

YEAS — 30 

Allen 

Ervin 

Packwood 

Baker 

Fannin 

Percy 

Bartlctt 

Goldwater 

Randolph 

Biden 

Griffin 

RiblcoS 

Byrd, 

Hansen 

Talmadge 

Harry  F. 

Jr.     Helms 

Thurmond 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hruska 

Tower 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Weicker 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Young 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Domlnick 

Nunn 

NAYS — 48 

Abourezk 

Haskell 

Nelson 

Aiken 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Beau 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Bible 

Huddleston 

Pell 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Roth 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Schweiker 

Case 

Johnston 

Scott,  Hugh 

Chiles 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Mathlas 

Stafford 

Cook 

McGovern 

Stennls 

Cranston 

Metcalf 

Stevens 

Domenicl 

Mondale 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

Symington 

Hart 

Moss 

Tunney 

Hartke 

Muskie 

WUUamn 

NOT  VOTING— 22 

Bayh 

Fong 

Long 

Bellmon 

Pulbright 

McClure 

Bennett 

Gravel 

McGee 

Bentsen 

Gurney 

Metzenbaum 

Brock 

Hollings 

Scott. 

Buckley 

Hughes 

WUllam  L. 

Church 

Javits 

Taft 

Eastland 

Kennedy 

So  Mr.  Dole's  amendment,  as  modified, 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  on  the 
vote  which  will  follow  immediately,  there 
be  a  time  limitation  of  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  will  be  the  last 
vote  tonight.  I  understand  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  will 
call  up  an  amendment  which  will  be 
the  pending  business  tomorrow.  At  this 
time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour  on  the 
Allen  amendment  to  be  called  up,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  and 
controlled  by  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  ,  and  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  <Mr.  Cannon). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  No.  1141,  sund  it  would  re- 


duce the  overall  amount  that  can  be  ex- 
pended very  greatly. 

The  printed  amendment  by  that  nimi- 
ber  has  certain  figures  in  it;  I  ask  imanl- 
mous consent  that  I  may  modify  those 
figures  slightly,  even  though  the  time 
limitation  has  been  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  13,  line  23.  strike  out  "10  cents' 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "8  cents". 

On  page  15,  line  9,  strike  out  "15  cents" 
and  insert   tn  lieu  thereof  "12  cents". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
quest the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  at 
this  time  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  Allen  amendment  which  will  be 
called  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  parli- 
amentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Will  there  be  a  rollcall 
vote  now  on  the  insurance  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


VETERANS  INSURANCE  ACT  OP  1974 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R.  6574  to  amend  Utle  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  Servicemen's  Group 
Life  Insurance  to  $20,000,  to  provide  full- 
time  coverage  thereunder  for  certain 
members  of  the  Reserves  and  National 
Guard,  to  authorize  the  conversion  of 
such  insurance  to  Veterans'  Group  Life 
Insurance,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Is  H.R.  6574 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  now  is  H.R.  6574  as 
amended. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  As  amended 
by  what? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As 
amended  by  the  substantive  language  of 
S.  383  and  S.  1835. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  A  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  my  understanding,  then,  that  S. 
1835  and  S.  383  have  been  added  to  the 
House  bill,  or  do  they  take  the  place  of 
the  House  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They  have 
replaced  the  language  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Insofar  as 
the  substance  of  S.  383  is  concerned,  it 
has  not  changed  and  there  is  no  cost  to 
the  Government  involved  in  that  amend- 
ment? 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  We  are  taking  it  back  as 
tt  came  from  the  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  and  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  names  of  the 
following  Senators  who  were  cosponsors 
of  S.  383  be  added  to  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Alabama  ofifered 
to  S.  1835:  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Stknnis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6574  as  amended,  the 
Veterans'  Insurance  Act  of  1974. 

Basically,  this  legislation  serves  four 
purposes. 

First,  it  would  provide  servicemen's 
group  life  insiu-ance — SGLI— for  the 
Ready  Reserve  and  National  Guard  on  a 
full-time  basis. 

Second,  it  would  provide  veterans 
group  life  insurance — VGLI— to  vet- 
erans for  a  5-year  nonrenewable  period. 
Third,  the  maximum  amount  of  SGLI 
or  VGLI  which  may  be  purchased  would 
be  increased  from  $15,000  to  $20,000. 

Fourth,  veterans'  special  term  life 
insurance  would  be  made  a  participating 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  was  co- 
sponsored  by  all  members  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  and  after  ex- 
tensive hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Insurance,  was  unanimously 
reported  on  March  1.  1974. 

Presently,  SGLI  is  extended  only  to 
those  on  active  duty  or  active  duty  for 
training  under  a  call  or  order  to  duty 
that  speclflec  a  period  of  less  than  31 
days,  during  scheduled  Inactive  duty 
training,  and  while  traveling  to  and  from 
such  duties. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  neces- 
sity to  make  service  in  the  Reserves  and 
National  Guard  more  attractive,  and  to 
encourage  persons  to  join  and  remain 
in  the  Reserve  components  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  This  Is  of  particular  importance 
in  light  of  the  volimteer  Army  concept. 
The  provision  for  full-time  SGLI  cov- 
erage for  the  Ready  Reserves  tind  Na- 
tional Guard  will  provide  an  additional 
Incentive  for  the  recruit  or  member  of 
the  National  Guard  to  join  and  remain 
in  a  imlt. 

Mr.  President,  the  provision  for  a  non- 
renewable 5-year  term  policy  known  as 
veterans  group  life  insurance  is  a  good 
one.  VGLI  would  become  effective  on  the 
day  SGLI  terminates,  and  after  5  years, 
could  be  converted  by  the  veteran  with  a 
commercial  Insurer. 

Presently,  the  veteran  must  convert  his 
SGLI  policy,  if  he  desires,  within  a  120- 
day  period  after  discharge,  or  lose  his 
right  to  conversion. 

This  provision  will  enhance  the  read- 
justment process  for  our  young  veterans. 
It  will  allow  them  a  conversion  oppor- 
timity  when  they  are  more  financially 
able  to  convert  their  policy  with  a  com- 
mercial insurer. 

The  veterans  special  term  life  Insur- 
ance program  was  authorized  for  Ko- 
rean conflict  veterans,  but  paid  no  divi- 
dends. 


The  VSU  provision  will  return  exces- 
sive premiums  to  those  veterans,  in- 
stead of  having  the  amount  in  excess 
of  mortality  claims  revert  to  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Finally,  the  maximum  amount  of  cov- 
erage imder  SGLI  and  VGLI  would  in- 
crease from  $15,000  to  $20,000. 

The  average  ownership  of  insurance  is 
in  excess  of  $25,000  for  each  insured 
family.  I  am  convinced  that  these  pro- 
visions go  a  long  way  toward  assuring  the 
yoimg  veteran  adequate  protection  for 
his  family  while  he  is  trying  to  readjust 
to  the  civilian  economy. 

Since  both  SGLI  and  VGLI  are  self- 
supporting  programs,  the  cost  impact  is 
a  minimal  administrative  cost.  An  esti- 
mated cost  of  $6  million  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  return  of  dividends  to  the 
Korean  veterans  on  the  veterans'  spe- 
cial life  Insurance  policies. 

I  believe  that  the  Veterans  Insurance 
Act  will  have  a  positive  efifect  on  both  the 
uniformed  services  insurance  programs 
and  on  VA  insurance  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  legislation  their  most  careful 
consideration. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6574  as  amended,  a  bill 
relating  to  insurance  provided  for  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services. 

This  bill  has  four  parts  which  should 
be  beneficial  to  many  individuals,  both 
those  on  active  duty  and  veterans  who 
have  been  separated  from  service. 

The  first  portion  of  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance—SGLI— to  all  members  of  the  Re- 
serves and  National  Guard. 

It  will  increase  the  coverage  of  all 
personnel  from  $15,000  to  $20,000.  This 
is  in  line  with  the  coverage  of  the  aver- 
age American  citizen.  It  also  should  serve 
as  an  inducement  to  young  men  to  en- 
list and  remain  in  the  Reserve  or  Na- 
tional Guard  programs. 

The  bill  will  provide  conversion  cover- 
age to  individuals  who  were  discharged 
during  the  5  years  preceding  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  who  did  not  convert 
their  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance within  120  days. 

It  provides  full-time  coverage  for  Re- 
servists and  National  Guard  members 
who  have  retired  but  who  are  not  eligible 
for  retirement  benefits  until  the  age  of 
60. 

The  last  provision  of  S.  1835  author- 
izes the  payment  of  dividends  on  Veter- 
ans'   Special    Term    Life    Insiu-ance 

VSLI— issued  prior  to  December  31. 1956. 
The  premiiuns  charged  on  this  type 
insiu^nce  are  in  excess  of  the  actuarial 
costs.  I  am  sure  Congress  nefver  intended 
that  any  overcharge  made  on  this  insur- 
ance should  be  used  to  offset  charges  of 
another  tsrpe  Government  insurance. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  as  well  as 
all  veterans'  organizations,  favor  this 
legislation. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  I  respectfully 
urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
(H.R.  6574)  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
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been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll.  , 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  Mr 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr 
Bentsen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  the  Senator  from  Lotlisiana  (Mr 
Long),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr 
McGee),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum)  are  necessarilv 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr  Met- 
zenbaum), and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
f.^    <Mr.  Pulbright)    would  each  vote 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Beknett)  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  CMr.  Pong)' 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  ' 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts)  ' 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr  Mc- 
Clure)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  WnxiAK  L.  Scott) 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)' 
are  absent  on  official  business 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votmg.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr 
FoNc)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  79 
nays  0.  as  follows:  , 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

BeaU 

Bible 

Blden 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

BjTd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 
Clark 
Cook 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Domlnlck 
Eagleton 
Ervln 
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TEAS — 79 
Fannin 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Hansen 
Hart 
Hartke 
HaskeU 
Hatfleld 
Hathaway 
Helms 
Hruska 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Johnston 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathiss 
McClellan 
McGovern 
Mclntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Moutoya 
Moss 
Muskle 


Ne(son 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pen 

Percy 

Pr«xmlre 

Ratidolph 

Rlfelcoff 

Roth 

Scl^welker 

Sc0tt.  Hugh 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stonnis 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Sy«ilngton 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tutiney 

Wetcker 

Williams 

Young 


Bayh 

Bellmou 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Church 

Eastland 

Pong 


NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING- 

Ful  bright 

Gravel 

Gurney 

Hollings 

Hughes 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Long 
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McClure 
McOee 
Metzenbaum 
Scott, 

Wmiam  L. 
Talt 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  6574)  was  passed 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  withhold  that  for  a  moment, 
until  we  get  the  title  amended,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amend  the  title  by  adding  the  words:  "and 
to  authorize  aUotments  from  the  pay  of 
members  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  for  group  life  insurance  premiums." 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
merely  an  amendment  to  the  title  to 
cover  the  provisions  of  S.  383  added  to 
the  bill,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  agreed  to. 

The  tunendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  tech- 
nical and  clerical  corrections  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  Senate  amendments  to 
H.R.  6574. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

"Hie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  GOLDWATER 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  New  York  Times  magazine  for 
yesterday,  April  7,  1974,  has  published 
a  most  interesting  article  on  one  of  our 
colleagues.  It  is  entitled  "The  Liberals 
Ix)ve  Barry  Goldwater  Now."  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Roy  Reed  who  is  chief  Southern 
correspondent  for  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  this  article 
very  carefully.  It  seems  to  be  an  objec- 
tive piece  of  reporting.  Those  of  us  who 
know  Barry  Goldwater  know  what  a 
wonderful,  warmhearted,  courageous  in- 
dividual he  is.  We  know  how  outspoken 
he  is,  a  characteristic  that  the  people 
of  this  country  increasingly  like  in  their 
public  officials. 

A  little  while  ago,  a  Senator  mentioned 
to  me,  in  talking  about  this  article,  that 
if  we  are  not  careful,  both  major  parties 
may  wind  up  their  conventions  by  nomi- 
nating Barry  Goldwater  in  1976. 

Well,  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  promot- 
ing any  candidacies  at  all,  but  I  do  think 
that,  in  justice  to  Barry  Goldwater, 
some  of  his  views  were  misrepresented 
in  earlier  years.  It  is  most  appropriate 
that  this  article  written  by  Roy  Reed  in 
the  New  York  Times  magazine  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  be  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Liberals  Love  Harrt  Goldwater   Now 
(By  Roy  Reed) 

The  smell  of  feuHsm  has  been  in  the  air 
at  this  convention. — D&ew  Peasson  at  the 
Republican  National  Convention  In  San 
Francisco,  1964. 

GoldiDaterism  has  come  to  stand  for  nu- 
clear irresponsibility. — From  a  staff  letter 
written  for  Gov.  William  W.  Scranton  of 
Pennsylvania,  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 


the  1964  Republican  Presidential  nomina- 
tion. 

/  think  the  Republican  party  platform  plus 
Goldwater  is  a  prescription  for  World  War 
III — NoEMAN  Thomas,  the  Socialist  leader, 
1964. 

I've  often  said  that  if  I  hadnt  known 
Barry  Goldwater  in  1964  and  I  had  to  de- 
pend on  the  press  and  the  cartoons,  I'd  have 
voted  agairist  the  son  of  a  bitch. — Senator 
Bakky  M.  Goldwateb,  the  1964  Republican 
Presidential  nominee,  in  an  Interview  Oct.  30, 
1973. 

So  many  unsettling  things  have  happened 
lately  that  it  is  hard  to  remember  what  a 
menace  the  Senator  from  Arizona  was  in 
1964.  Recollect  a  little  longer  on  how  fear- 
some it  was  during  that  emotional  Presi- 
dential election  campaign.  There  was  George 
Meany  (before  Meany's  fall  from  grace  over 
Vietnam,  and  long  before  his  rehabilitation 
as  a  leader  of  the  Nixon  impeachers)  warn- 
ing us  of  "a  parallel  between  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater  and  Adolf  Hitler."  While  Drew 
Pearson  was  reporting  the  smell  of  fascism. 
Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  of  California  was 
picking  up  "the  stench  of  fascism."  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  saw  "dangerous 
signs  of  Hltlerism  tn  the  Goldwater  cam- 
paign." Even  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
warned  us  that  his  opponent  was  "a  raving, 
ranting  demagogue." 

Now  It  Is  time  to  celebrate  the  decennial 
of  our  escape  from  Goldwaterlsm  and  a  pecu- 
liar thing  has  happened.  The  man  who  was 
the  villain  in  1964  has  become  a  hero.  In 
fact,  be  is  one  of  the  few  political  heroes  left 
alive  In  the  United  States.  And,  most  puzzl- 
ing, he  seems  to  be  almost  as  well-loved  by 
those  who  once  feared  and  despised  him  as 
he  is  by  those  who  have  always  loved  him. 

The  astonishing  new  popularity  of  Barry 
Goldwater  beyond  the  conservative  wing  of 
the  Republican  party  Is  generally  attributed 
to  his  blunt  talk  on  Watergate  during  the 
last  year.  Of  all  the  Republicans,  he  has  been 
the  most  fearless  In  needling  and  prodding 
bis  Republican  President.  He  has  repeatedly 
urged  Mr.  Nixon  to  tell  the  truth  and  when 
the  President  has  failed  to  satisfy  him  he 
has  publicly  raised  doubts  about  the  Presi- 
dent's honesty.  He  has  admitted  that  Water- 
gate will  hurt  his  party  in  the  coming  elec- 
tions, and  he  has  said  he  does  not  blame  any 
Republican  who  feels  he  has  to  put  distance 
between  himself  and  his  party's  leader  when 
he  approaches  his  constituents. 

But  Watergate  is  not  the  whole  story  ol 
Barry  Goldwater's  new  standing.  Evidence 
of  his  rehabilitation  could  be  seen  well  be- 
fore Watergate  as  he  visited  college  campuses 
and  got  enthusiastic  welcomes  from  people 
whose  1964  memiorles  were  of  Halloween  and 
grade  school,  not  politics.  Now  it  appears 
that  It  was  also  taking  place  at  the  same 
time  in  the  subconscious  minds  of  mUllons 
of  liberal  Democrats  who  voted  against  him 
in  1964  but  who,  undeliberately  and  perhaps 
unconsciously,  somewhere  along  the  way  lost 
their  fear  of  him,  and  their  rancor. 

Maybe  it  is  time  for  liberals  to  ask  them- 
selves some  questions.  Were  we  wrong  about 
Goldwater  In  1964?  Was  he  a  bad  guy,  or 
were  we  sold  a  bill  of  goods?  Wbat  has  hap- 
pened since  then  to  make  him  acceptable? 
Has  be  changed,  or  has  the  country 
changed?  Or,  God  help  tis,  have  the  liberals 
changed?  If  we  were  deceived  in  1964,  what  is 
the  chance  that  we  are  being  deceived  again 
in  1974? 

What  difference  does  It  make — someone 
will  ask.  Isn't  Barry  Goldwater  merely  a  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  now,  defanged  and  harm- 
less? Maybe  so.  But  a  funny  thing  happened 
on  his  way  to  becoming  every  liberal's  favor- 
ite conservative,  as  someone  put  it.  He  is 
now  the  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  As  an  elder  and  now  req>ec- 
table  statesman,  bis  voice  will  be  listened 
to  for  a  long  time.  There  Is  even  talk  of  his 


running  for  President  again;  he  is  not  taken 
in  by  such  talk,  but  he  knows  its  value. 

I  am  one  of  the  few  national  reporters  who 
have  never  covered  Goldwater.  When  1 
walked  into  his  office  not  long  ago,  on  the 
first  of  two  visits,  the  only  baggage  I  carried 
was  a  faded.  10-year-old  suspicion  of  the  man 
and  a  crisp  new  amazement  at  the  rehabilita- 
tion he  had  undergor.e.  The  first  things  I 
noticed  as  I  waited  In  his  outer  office  were 
the  famous  airplane  and  automobile  models 
that  he  had  made  or  acquired  over  the  years. 
There  was  a  1930  Alfa  Romea  named — for  his 
wife — "The  Peggy  G.  '  built  by  Barry  Gcld- 
water.  1973,  as  the  plaque  said.  I  smiled  ..t 
my  1964  memories.  Goldwater  the  tlnkerer. 
Goldwater  the  political  lightweight.  Next  the 
pictures.  Paintings  of  Indians.  Sensitive 
photographs  of  Indians.  One  was  a  likeness  of 
an  old  man.  and  the  picture  seemed  to  show 
all  there  is  in  the  human  face  of  experience 
and  strength  and  mildness.  I  learned  later 
that  Goldwater  had  taken  some  of  the  pic- 
tures. I  did  not  know  that  at  the  time  but 
before  I  stepped  into  his  inner  office  I  was 
aware  that  he  had  established  a  beachhead  In 
my  mind. 

It  is  always  necessary  in  political  writing 
to  say  that  the  politician  looked  either  tan 
and  fit  or  pale  and  tired.  Mr.  Goldwater 
looked  tan  and  fit.  I  told  him  at  some  point, 
when  he  was  talking  about  the  disadvantage 
of  running  for  President  at  his  age,  that  he 
dld.i't  look  65.  He  said  he  knew  It. 

"But  when  you  try  to  put  an  older  man 
on  the  television  tube."  he  said,  "It's  Just 
damned  hard  to  do.  The  younger  voters, 
the  young  women  particularly,  will  see  a  guy 
with  wrinkles  all  over  his  face  and  then  some 
young  buck  stands  up  and — 'Gee,  this  guy's 
forme!"  " 

But  that  was  much  later.  He  began  by  re- 
membering the  1964  election:  "The  size  of 
the  vote  that  Johnson  got  was  a  bit  of  a  sur- 
prise, but  it  dldnt  bug  me;  it  didn't  stay 
with  me.  When  you've  lost  an  election  by 
that  much,  it  isn't  a  case  of  whether  you 
made  the  wrong  ^eecb  or  wore  the  wrong 
necktie.  It  just  was  the  wrong  tlnae." 

How  does  he  feel  now  about  Lyndon  John- 
son, the  great  rival  of  his  life?  "Lyndon  and 
I  were  always  friends.  And  I  knew  his  short- 
comings Just  as  he  knew  mine.  I  never  felt 
unkindly  toward  him.  He  never  really — he 
never  did  anything  uncalled  for  in  otir  cam- 
paign. I  think  a  few  remarks  he  made  about 
me  were  remarks  made  in  the  heat  of  a  cam- 
paign that  he  probably  regretted.  I  saw  him 
once  or  twice,  three  or  four  times,  after  the 
election.  I  tried  to  give  him  advice  on  South 
Vietnam,  which  he  wouldn't  take,  and  I  tried 
to  tell  him  to  get  rid  of  Robert  McNamara. 
which  he  finally  did  and  admitted  that  he 
should  have  done  It  sooner.  No,  I  always  felt 
very  kindly  disposed  toward  Lyndon.  He  was 
a  power  man.  He  used  power.  In  fact,  he  used 
power  In  everything  that  he  did.  I  didn't  par- 
ticularly appreciate  that,  'cause  I  think  you 
can  catch  more  files  with  honey  than  you  can 
banging  at  'em." 

I  had  already  talked  to  several  people  about 
the  phenomenon  of  Mr.  Goldwater's  burial 
and  resurrection  and  I  had  been  offered  nu- 
merous explanations  for  It,  ranging  from  so- 
ciological to  supernatural.  One  of  the  more 
persuasive  had  come  from  Senator  J.  Wil- 
liam Pulbright  of  Arkansas,  an  early  Gold- 
water  adversary  In  the  Senate.  Mr.  Pulbright 
recalled  that  Mr.  Goldwater  In  1964  had  ad- 
vocated widening  the  Vietnam  war  by  bomb- 
ing Hanoi,  mining  Haiphong  harbor  and  other 
mefisures,  while  President  Johnson  during 
that  election  year  had  protested  that  he 
would  never  send  American  boys  to  fight  a 
war  that  Asian  boys  should  be  fighting. 
"Later,  it  appeared  that  that  was  a  decep- 
tion, that  Lyndon  Johnson  Intended  all  along 
to  widen  the  war;  so  there's  been  a  reaction. 
The  mlsjudgment  of  Lyndon  Johnson  tends 
to  carry  over  to  where  we  were  unfair  to 
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Barry  Ooldwat^,  b«c«iue  Lyndon  Johnson 
did  eT»a  more  than  Barry  Ooldwater  said  he 
would  do." 

It  U  easy,  as  Mr.  Fulbrlght  acknowIedge«, 
to  look  back  and  see  where  we  were  headed. 
What  is  not  quite  clear  Is  why  we  bo  stub- 
bornly refused  to  read  the  signs  that  wer» 
given.  In  The  Times  of  July  15.  1964,  the  day 
Mr.  Ooldwater  won  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion at  San  Francisco,  a  page-one  story  from 
Washington  reported  that  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration was  sending  300  more  Green 
Berets  to  South  Vietnam  as  "advisers."  "Thus 
the  withdrawals  that  were  set  In  motion  last 
Christmas  when  1.000  of  16,600  men  wm» 
withdrawn  have  been  reversed."  the  story 
said. 

Senator  Ooldwater  does  not  agree  that 
Preeldent  Johnson  followed  his  policy  on 
Vietnam.  He  still  believes  it  was  a  mistake  to 
rely  so  heavily  on  ground  troops.  He  said  he 
told  Mr.  Johnson  soon  after  the  1964  elec- 
tion, "You've  got  to  bomb  the  living  hell  out 
of  them.  In  fact,  we've  got  to  carry  thU  war 
to  North  Vietnam  and  right  to  Hanoi  Itself  If 
you're  going  to  be  successful,  and  that  would 
Include  the  mining  of  Haiphong."  He  be- 
lieves the  war  would  have  ended  much  soon- 
er, and  without  having  to  send  large  num- 
bers of  ground  troops,  if  Mr.  Johnson  had 
taken  his  advice. 

But  the  point  is  the  same.  We  were  deceived 
by  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  the  deception  some- 
how legitimized  the  Ooldwater  war  policy.  No 
matter  that  he  might  have  been  as  mis- 
taken as  Johnson,  or  that  his  policy  might 
have  been  even  more  disastrous.  Johnson  took 
Ooldwater  off  the  hook  and  made  possible, 
perhaps  even  inevitable,  his  eventual  re- 
habUltation. 

That  would  have  sounded  preposterous 
during  the  campaign  of  1964.  Remember,  we 
were  opposing  a  right-wing  zealot  who  had 
pledged  "victory"  over  Communism.  There 
was  not  enough  room  in  the  world  for  both 
democracy  and  Communism,  he  had  warned; 
and  since  he  had  also  spoken  of  the  deslrl 
ability  of  •■brinkmanship"  and  the  need  for 
courage  in  using  nuclear  weapons  as  a  threat 
against  the  Russians,  it  seemed  obvious 
where  he  would  take  us  if  he  became  Presi- 
dent. And  It  was  not  just  his  foreign -policy 
views  that  frightened  us.  Congress,  under  the 
Johnson  lash,  had  finally  passed  a  clvU-rights 
Uw  with  teeth.  Mr.  Ooldwater  had  voted 
against  It.  caUlng  it  unconstitutional  Every 
black  leader  of  any  stature  lined  up  against 
the  Ooldwater  candidacy.  Jackie  Robinson 
became  chairman  of  "Republicans  for  John- 
son." 
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Then  there   were  SocUl  Security,   which 

Ooldwater  wanted  to  abolish — remember? 

and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which 
he  wanted  to  seU.  It  was  easy  to  be  fright- 
ened. Ooldwater  had  made  thousands  of 
spoken  and  written  statements  on  everything 
he  could  think  of,  hundreds  of  off-the-cuff 
wisecracks  that  pleased  audiences,  titillated 
reporters  and  alarmed  his  staff. 

HU  votes  on  legislation,  when  he  had 
bothered  to  come  In  from  the  lecture  circuit 
long  enough  to  vote,  were  almost  entirely 
against  large  public  expenditures  of  any  kind 
against  FMeral  aid  to  education,  against  for-' 
elgn  aid.  against  farm  subsidies,  against  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration— in 
short  against  almost  every  group  or  idea 
that  had  had  a  claim  on  the  liberal  con- 
science since  the  days  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. 

If  finding  the  Ooldwater  weaknesses  was 
possible  for  a  novice  like  me  in  19«4,  it  was 
child's  play  for  a  poUUcal  intellectual  like 
J.  W.  Pulbnght.  Poking  fun  at  "The  Con- 
science of  a  Conservative."  the  title  of  Oold- 
watere  book,  Mr.  Fulbrlght  told  the  Senate 
on  the  one-month  anniversary  of  Mr  Oold- 
water'a  nomination.  "A  peculiar  problem 
»««•  from  the  fact  that  while  Senator  Oold- 
w»ter  la  hlmaelf  of  conservative  diapoeltlon 
hi«  oooaelenoe  clearly  is  not.  It  Is  In  fact  an 


unruly  conscience  demandlnf  Intermittently 
that  we  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  or  that  we  impose  a  West- 
em  protectorate  on  the  newly  Independent 
peoples  of  Africa,  or  that  we  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget  while  at  the  same  time  abolish- 
ing the  graduated  Income  ta«  and  sawing  off 
the  Eastern  seaboard — with  all  its  valuable 
tax  money — and  letting  it  float  out  to  sea." 

Picking  holes  in  Ooldwater  was  easy  It 
was  also  perilous.  Consider  the  way  the  pub- 
lic impressions  were  built,  brick  by  brick:  He 
was  making  a  speech  like  thousands  of 
speeches  he  had  made  since  he  had  soared 
Into  the  national  scene  on  the  winds  of  Ari- 
zona in  1952;  the  audience  was  the  Captive 
Nations  rally  being  held  at  San  Francisco 
during  the  Republican  National  Convention 
of  1964:  "I  am  not  one  of  tkose  naive  peo- 
ple who  think  you  can  live  with  your  enemy 
particularly  when  he  has  sworn  to  bury 
you."  ' 

Perfect  Ooldwater.  Any  American  over  30 
wui  remember  that  line,  or  one  like  it.  It 
is  part  of  his  "victory  ovel  Communism- 
speech,  and  it  calls  up  memories  of  other 
fighting  words:  "nuclear  superiority."  "brink- 
manship." But  how  many  remember  the 
lines  that  came  next :  "Nor  am  I  a  warmonger 
who  believes  that  the  only  way  to  stop  Com- 
munism is  with  bombs  or  bullets.  I  don't 
believe  you  can  stop  any  idea  by  kUUng  peo- 
ple, but  only  with  a  better  idea."  That  too 
was  a  regular  theme  in  the  Ooldwater 
speeches.  But  who  would  remember  it  when 
it  was  buried  under  "bombs"  and  "victory" 
and  "brinkmanship"? 

It  was  the  same  with  civil  rights.  He  was 
accused  of  having  allowed  himself  to  be 
captured  by  racists  and  reactionaries,  and 
he  had.  But  in  the  hubbub  hte  private  views 
were  lost.  It  was  reported  ia  The  Times— 
the  same  week  it  reported  t*e  Captive  Na- 
tions speech— that  Mr.  Ooldwater  had  ad- 
dressed the  Florida  delegation  at  the  con- 
vention, calling  on  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace 
to  step  out  of  the  race  to  avoid  splitting  the 
Southern  vote,  but  also  telling  his  Southern 

audience     that     segregation     was     wrong 

"morally  and  in  some  Instances  constitution- 
ally." He  went  on  to  say  that  he  would  use 
the  moral  power  of  the  Presidency  to  end 
discrimination  and  that  he  would  enforce 
the  1964  clvU-rlghts  law.  even  though  he 
had  voted  against  it. 

Probably  the  only  things  that  are  generally 
remembered  now  about  Ooldwater  and  the 
race  issue  in  1964  are  that  the  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality  demonstrated  outside  the 
Cow  Palace  during  the  Republican  conven- 
tion and  that  the  Negro  delegates  on  the  in- 
side threatened  to  walk  out  to  protest  his 
policies.  That  so  one-sided  and  negative  a 
recoUectlon  should  have  siu-vl»ed  may  be  the 
proper  comeuppance  for  a  man,  who  lets  him- 
self be  used  by  evil  men. 

But  what  of  us  who  allow  ourselves  to  bo 
used  by  good  men?  Mr.  Ooldwater  made  a 
speech  in  New  Hampshire  one  day  in  1964 
in  which  he  suggested  a  voluntary  system 
for  Social  Security.  He  said  thoie  who  wanted 
to  stay  In  the  system  should  b*  able  to  do  so 
and  those  who  preferred  to  provide  for  their 
own  retirement  should  be  able  to  get  out  A 
headline  in  a  New  Hampshire  «ewspaper  the 
next  day  said.  "Ooldwater  Sets  Goals:  and 
End  Social  Security,  Hit  CastK>."  The  inac- 
curate headline  was  followed  by  considerable 
reporting  around  the  country  attemptmg  to 
clarify  what  Ooldwater  had  actually  said  I 
have  no  doubt  that  I  learned  the  truth  of 
the  matter  In  1964.  before  the  Incident  faded 
from  sight.  Why.  then,  do  you  suppose  that 
10  years  later  my  memory  was  ttUl  willing  to 
beUeve  that  Barry  Ooldwater  had  advocated 
abolishing  SocUl  Security? 

I  think  I  know  the  answer:  (1)  The  Demo- 
crats, who  bad  my  sympathy  in  1964,  Insisted 
that  I  believe  the  worst  about  Senator  Oold- 
water. even  if  it  meant  believing  that  he  was 
a  political  monster,  and  (2)  like  the  girl  i.a 
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"Oklahoma"  who  couldn't  say  no,  I  wanted 
to  believe  the  worst  about  him.  Thus  the 
stage  was  set  for  my  memory,  10  years 
later,  to  try  to  tell  me  something  that  I  had 
once  known  to  be  a  He. 

If  his  enemies  distorted  Mr.  Ooldwater  In 
the  public  mind  that  year,  tbey  were  not 
alone  In  the  endeavor.  Mr.  Ooldwater  did  all 
he  could  to  add  to  the  confusion.  In  a  way 
he  really  was  a  frightening  pu»llc  figure.  He 
was  continually  giving  answem  off  the  top 
of  his  head  to  the  most  serious  questions. 
His  spontaneity  had  a  dual  effect.  To  his 
friends,  he  was  candid  and  eefreshlng;  to 
his  enemies,  he  was  Insane  add  dangerous. 
One  wonders  how  an  impartial  observer 
would  chartkcterize  his  going  to  Tennessee  to 
argue  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
sell  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

I  did  not  ask  him  if  he  had  any  regrets 
about  his  conduct  of  the  1964  campaign  be- 
cause I  figured  he  would  say  no.  It  is  almost 
as  hard  to  admit  regret  as  it  is  to  admit 
error.  But  one  of  his  comments  was  reveal- 
ing. I  said  It  was  Interesting  that  he  still  had 
a  large  following  nine  years  after  his  defeat 
for  President,  while  Senator  George  Mc- 
Govern's  following  had  apparently  melted 
away  within  nine  months.  He  tald  that  was 
because  Mr.  McGovem  had  left  his  party. 

But  Isn't  that  what  people  said  about 
Ooldwater  In  1964?  Tes,  but  It  was  not  true 
he  said.  Then  he  talked  of  ttoe  extremist 
Image  that  had  cost  him  so  muth  support  In 
his  own  party.  "I  think  in  my  acceptance 
speech"— he  hesitated  as  If  tryltg  to  remem- 
ber the  words — "when  I  said  something  like, 
uh— 'extremism  In  the  defense  of  liberty  is 
no  vice  . . ."  weU,  this  became  a  great  tool  for 
the  Republicans  to  leave  me.  I  guess  I  lost 
between  six  and  eight  mUlllon  Republicans 
who  looked  on  me  as  radical,  or  conservative 
almost  Fasctet-bent.  Because  you've  got  the 
spectrum:  To  the  complete  right  Is  Fascslm. 
complete  left  is  Communism,  and  there's  not 
much  difference.  So  that  was  tke  way  I  was 
painted.  But  I  got  27  million  votes  and  I 
don't  think  I've  lost  many  of  tkem,  frankly 
since  that  time.  And  I  know  fiom  personal 
contacts  that  many  of  these  Republicans 
have  become  my  friends.  For  example.  Agnew 
was  completely  opposed  to  me,  and  yet  I'm 
his  biggest  defender.  RockefeUer  was  com- 
pletely opposed  to  me,  yet  we'te  very  close 
friends  now."  (His  defense  of  former  Vice 
President  Agnew  is  merely  oa  procedural 
grounds.  He  believes  the  Whlt«  House  and 
the  Justice  Department  wrongad  Agnew  by 
trying  his  case  to  the  press  before  fwmal 
charges  were  filed.  He  also  thlnte  Mr.  Agnew 
would  not  have  pleaded  guUty  t«  Income-tax 
fraud  if  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  some 
wrongdoing.) 

I  asked  Mr.  Ooldwater  if  he  bad  changed 
since  1964.  No,  he  said,  the  change  has  taken 
place  to  the  attitude  of  the  oountry.  The 
people  have  come  around  to  bis  potot  of 
view;  they  have  flnaUy  seen  what  he  was 
drlvtog  at.  Maybe  he  Is  right.  The  coimtry 
has  changed,  and  to  some  ways  tt  has  moved 
closer  to  his  point  of  view.  For  Example,  the 
second  Reconstruction  has  clearly  nm  out  of 
steam.  It  can  surely  be  said  that  the  nation 
Is  now  movtog  at  a  Gtoldwater  pace  on  the 
race  issue.  It  Is  probably  true  that  liberal 
attitudes  have  changed  on  some  subjects 
too.  Uberal  newspapers  that  were  editorially 
optimistic  about  the  Soviet  Union  to  1964 
because  of  Premier  Khrushchev's  liberal  pol- 
icies are  now  filled  with  Goldwater-Uke  pes- 
simism over  the  Soviet  leaderaihlp's  treat- 
ment of  Aleksandr  Solzhenltsyn. 

But  If  the  world  has  changed,  so  has  Mr. 
Ooldwater.  Ten  years  ago.  he  waated  to  send 
the  Martoes  to  settle  a  dlaput*  with  Fidel 
Castro.  Now  he  no  longer  talks  *bout  Cuba. 
He  feels  that  Castro  and  Cuban  Oommimlsm 
have  lost  their  appeal  and  an  no  longer  a 
threat,  politically  or  econmnlctOly.  to  the 
Western  hemisphere. 
While  he  was  talktog  of  withdrawing  dlp- 
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lomatlc  recognition  from  the  Soviet  Union 
to  1964.  to  1974  he  favors  detente.  "I  dont 
think  we've  obtained  it,"  he  adds.  "I  think 
we're  quite  a  ways  from  it."  He  still  believes 
the  West  should  strive  to  keep  an  advantage 
over  the  Communist  countries  but  he  says 
the  world  has  changed  to  the  last  10  years. 
The  Soviet  Union,  for  example.  Is  now  ca- 
pable of  keeptog  an  occasional  treaty,  he 
saya,  while  to  the  old  days  It  almost  never 
kept  one.  Also,  he  feels  that  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers now  fear  Chtoa  niuch  more  than  they 
fear  the  United  States,  and  that  this  change 
has  made  them  less  dangerous  to  us  at  the 
moment.  But  that  could  change  again  and 
we  must  not  let  our  guard  down,  he  says. 

He  advocated  piiUtog  out  of  the  United 
Nations  In  1964  if  mainland  China  was  ad- 
mitted. Now  he  applauds  Mr.  Nixon's  rap- 
prochement with  the  Chtoese.  "We're  not 
salted  Into  any  position,"  Tony  Smith,  his 
press  aide,  explained.  "Barry  Ooldwater  is  as 
entitled  to  change  his  mtod  as  Bill  Fulbrlght 
Is  to  change  his." 

The  Senator  has  even  changed  his  mtod 
about  the  Republican  party's  Eastern  Estab- 
lishment. Not  Just  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller — 
who  has  met  Ooldwater  at  least  half  way  to 
his  Ideolc^y — but  the  whole  Dewey-Javlts- 
Wall  Street  Eastern  seaboard  that  he  once 
advocated,  about  half  In  Jest,  sawing  off  and 
floating  out  to  sea.  When  I  asked  him  If  he 
saw  any  merit  to  establishing  a  national 
Conservative  party,  he  said  no,  there  was  no 
point;  the  Republican  party  could  handle 
the  Job. 

"My  personal  feeltog  Is,  I  no  longer  feel 
that  a  Republican  has  to  be  a  conservative," 
he  said.  "I  can  live  with  Jack  Javlts."  He 
conceded  that  that  meant  he  had  changed 
his  mtod  "to  some  extent.  I  used  to  get  very 
angry  about  Republicans  who  would  not  vote 
down  the  party  line.  But  the  longer  I  stayed 
aro\md  here  to  the  East,  the  more  I  realized 
that  Uvtog  in  there  big  Eastern  cities  and 
these  big  Eastern  states  was  a  little  different 
from  llvtog  out  In  the  Middle  West  and  the 
Par  West.  I  couldn't  get  elected  In  New  Tork 
City.  I  don't  work  politics  that  way.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  don't  think  Jack  Javlts  could 
get  elected  In  Phoenix,  'cause  he  doesn't  do 
It  my  way."  He  chuckled. 

Of  course,  the  big  change  of  mind  that 
has  moet  endeared  him  to  his  old  liberal 
enemies  Is  his  new  hard  Itoe  on  Richard 
Nixon.  He  and  Mr.  NUon  bad  been  pubUcly 
reconciled  to  each  other  for  many  years. 
There  was  some  conflict  between  them  In 
the  early  days,  back  when  Mr.  Nixon  was 
working  closely  with  the  hated  Eastern  Es- 
tablishment. Many  probably  have  forgotten 
that  Mr.  Ooldwater  was  the  only  threat  to 
Mr.  Nixon's  Presidential  nomtoatlon  at  the 
1960  Republican  convention.  But  that  minor 
opposition  was  quickly  forgotten  and  Mr. 
Ooldwater  Joined  to  campaigning  for  the 
party's  nominee  that  year.  Whatever  bitter- 
ness might  have  remained  between  the  two 
men  probably  was  dissipated  further  after 
Mr.  Goldwater's  defeat  of  the  party's  Eastern 
Establishment  and  his  captxire  of  the  1964 
convention. 

"We  made  it  wxt  of  the  Western  Estab- 
lishment." he  said  with  a  satisfied  grin.  "I 
don't  know  If  It's  any  better,  but  conserva- 
tives have  dbmlnated  and  have  retained  con- 
trol, which  Is  all  right  with  me."  Perhaps 
It  was  that  confidence  In  the  firmness  of 
conservative  control  of  the  party  that  made 
Mr.  Goldwater  feel  free  to  criticize  President 
Nixon  when  the  President  moved  too  slowly 
to  suit  him  on  Watergate.  Or  perhaps  It  was 
simply  a  feeling  that  his  personal  standards 
of  honesty  and  decency  had  been  violated. 
Whatever  It  was,  he  began  to  speak  his  mind 
on  the  President  early  last  year  and  he  has 
continued  to  do  so. 

"He  la  a  loner — the  most  complete  loner 
I've  ever  known  In  any  profession  or  busi- 
ness." he  said  during  our  first  totervlew. 
"He  doesn't  seek  the  advice  of  those  people 
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who've  had  a  lot  of  political  experience. 
Who  he  does  get  advice  from,  I  have  no  Idea. 
I  haven't  had  a  long  talk  with  him  since 
Thanksglvtog  last  year  (19731.  I  went  up  to 
Camp  David  and  we  spent  about  three  hoiu« 
Just  chatting  about  things  and  he  told  me 
about  changes  in  personnel  and  things  like 
that. 

"The  President  is  not  a  warm  man,  out- 
wardly. Yet,  you  get  him  with  a  few  of  the 
boys  and  get  him  to  take  a  drink  and.  hell, 
he  loosens  right  up.  I  wish  he  did  more  of 
that."  Ooldwater  said  he  had  tried  to  per- 
suade the  President's  men  to  get  him  to 
relax.  "When  Laird  went  to  there.  I  said,  "Mel, 
the  one  thing  you  can  do  for  this  guy  Is 
have  him  do  what  Elsenhower  used  to  do.' 
Maybe  once  a  month  or  once  every  six  weeks 
the  phone  would  ring  about  5  o'clock  and 
say,  'Hey,  what  are  you  doing?'  'Nothtog.' 
'Well,  on  your  way  home,  drop  In  and  well 
have  a  drink.'  So  we'd  go  upstairs  In  the  liv- 
ing room  and  there  might  be  four,  five,  six 
or  a  dozen.  Now  the  purpose  of  that  meet- 
ing was  either  to  let  the  President  blow 
off  steam  or  let  us  blow  off  steam.  And  he'd 
say,  'O.K.,  what's  bugging  you?"  And  you'd 
sound  off.  If  Nixon  would  do  this,  I  think 
it  wotild  be  a  great  help  to  him.  ...  He 
doesn't  have  the  totlmate  touch.  I  don't  care 
what  you're  president  of,  when  you're  a 
leader  you  have  to  have  rapport  with  your 
troops." 

How  about  Mr.  Nixon's  famous  "cool"; 
does  he  really  have  It?  "I  think  he's  cool. 
I've  never,  I  don't  think  I've  ever  seen  him 
get  mad.  I've  heard  him  swear  a  lot  but 
not  to  madness.  Say.  "That  son  of  a  bitch 
Bhotildn't  have  done  that,'  or  something  like 
that." 

He  said  the  President  telephoned  him 
recently  to  Arizona,  to  thank  him  for  back- 
ing him  at  one  point  on  the  Watergate  con- 
troversy. "I  acknowledged  It  and  I  said,  'now. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  one  request  to  make  of 
you.  Don't  make  another  speech.  I  don't 
know  who  your  writer  Is.  but  they're  no 
good.'  I  said,  'When  you  want  to  talk  to  the 
press,  you  want  to  get  something  across,  call 
the  press  In  and  have  a  g^  at  It;  nobody  can 
beat  you  at  It.' "  Subsequently,  of  course, 
Nixon  did  submit  to  public  questioning  sev- 
eral times. 

There  might  be  elements  of  personal  af- 
front in  Mr.  Goldwater's  coolness  toward  the 
President  His  son.  Barry  Jr..  is  a  cloee  friend 
and  old  schoolmate  of  John  Dean,  ths 
apostate  and  forme.-  White  House  lawyer.  M.-. 
Dean  and  young  Ooldwater  were  on  the  swim- 
ming team  together  at  Staunton  Ml.Itary 
Academy.  The  Senator  hlmsslf  is  not  close  to 
Mr.  Dean  but  It  Is  said  he  saw  him  at  least 
once  at  his  son's  hoiise  and  advised  him  to 
"tell  It  straight"  when  he  testified  before 
the  Senate  Watergate  committee. 

In  addition,  the  Senator  Is  said  to  be  "not 
especially  happy"  about  the  cool  treatment 
the  White  House  has  given  Richard  Kleln- 
dlenst,  the  short-time  Attorney  Genera',  and 
other  Ooldwater  friends  in  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. And  If  the  White  House  felt  that 
hiring  Dean  Burch.  the  former  Goldwater 
campaign  aide  and  chairman  of  the  Inderal 
Communications  Commission,  as  a  White 
House  staffer  would  soften  Mr.  Ooldwater. 
then  the  President  and  his  people  were  bslng 
naive,  according  to  Mr.  Goldwater's  people. 
Within  days  after  Mr.  Burch  was  bird  In 
February,  the  President  invited  Mr.  Grid- 
water  to  a  White  House  political  meeting 
along  with  the  Republican  leadership  of 
Congress.  He  turned  down  the  invitation. 
Goldwater  does  not  favor  impeachment  of 
the  President  but  his  mind  Is  open  on  resig- 
nation. He  does  not  think  the  President 
should  resign  unless  he  makes  "calamitous 
mistakes"  even  more  damaging  than  those 
made  so  far.  Beyond  that.  Ooldwater  does 
not  like  to  nijw^ia.;  the  question. 

Probably  hla  most  telltog  comment  on  tbs 


President  was  somethtog  not  quite  stated.  I 
mentioned  the  talk  In  some  circles  that  Mr. 
Nixon  had  quietly  "torpedoed"  Vice  President 
Agnew  and  forced  him  to  resign.  Mr.  Oold- 
water pointedly  did  not  disagree  with  that 
theory.  He  said.  "I  think  it's  too  early  for 
anybody  to  say.  If  you  want  to  wait  around 
until  1  die.  I've  written  what  I  thought  took 
place  and  it's  sealed  up  In  my  papers.  It  can't 
be  used.  I  could  write  a  beautiful  scenario  on 
that  and  come  up  with  exactly  what  hap- 
pened." I  told  him  I  would  love  to  see  it. 
Hs  laughed  and  said.  "I  know  you  would. 
I'm  not  going  to  talk  about  It.  'Cause  you 
can't  prove  it  at  all." 

This  is  all  very  pleasing  to  liberals.  And 
yet.  none  of  It  means  that  old-time  liberal 
Democrats  are  taken  in  by  the  new  Oold- 
water. any  more  than  Mr.  Ooldwater  Is  de- 
ceived by  the  meaning  of  hts  new  popularity. 
"With  most  Americans."  he  said,  "they  like 
honesty.  I  thtok  sometimes  they  get  con- 
fused. They  find  a  fellow  who  will  teU  the 
truth  all  the  time  and  be  candid  and  they 
thtok  of  themselves  as  llktog  him  when  it 
may  not  be  that  at  all.  It  may  be  just  a  feel- 
tog  of  respect  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

No  one  is  likely  to  confuse  Mr.  Ooldwater's 
proddto3  of  President  Nixon  with  any  deep 
ideological  conversion.  Liberals  know  that  he 
still  scores  zero  to  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  ratings;  that  to  1973,  for  exam- 
ple, he  voted  against  Federal  money  for  mass 
transit,  against  halting  the  import  of  Rhode- 
slan  chrome  and  against  reductog  the  Penta- 
gon's money  for  the  Trident  submartoe,  and 
that  he  voted  for  limiting  btistog  for  school 
desegregation  and  for  weakentog  the  mtol- 
mum  wage  law.  They  know,  too,  that  to  spite 
of  his  criticism  of  Mr.  Nixon  over  Watergate, 
he  still  supports  him  on  almost  everything 
else. 

Government  spendtog  stlU  disturbs  him. 
President  Nixon's  •300-bUllon  budget  alarms 
him  Just  as  much  as  President  Johnson's 
saoo-bllllon  one  did.  He  still  believes  the 
Government  has  grown  too  large.  The  "wel- 
fare mess"  makes  him  see  red.  as  does  the 
booming  crime  rate.  But  whUe  he  etUl  de- 
scribes himself  as  conservative,  he  also  likes 
to  play  the  no-label  game,  as  some  liberals  do 
nowadays.  "I've  always  said  that  when  history 
Is  written.  Bob  Taft  and  I  wlU  be  called  lib- 
erals," he  said.  "My  hero  of  Anoerlcan  poli- 
tics was  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  to  my  optoion 
was  a  real  liberal.  And  when  you  lay  a  real 
liberal  alongside  a  real  conservative,  there's 
not  enough  difference  to  put  to  your  hat. 

"The  major  difference  is  that  the  con- 
servative tends  to  rely  always  on  history  for 
the  lessons  of  today  and  tomorrow,  while  the 
liberal  will  look  at  history  and  remember 
what  happened  but  Is  wllltog  to  take  a  try 
once  agato  at  doing  something  even  though 
It  might  have  failed  In  the  past.  But  the 
moment  they  find  that  they're  wrong  they'll 
come  back.  But  the  so-called  modern  liberal 
doesn't  do  that.  I  don't  call  a  man  liberal 
just  because  he  wants  to  spend  more  money 
to  supposedly  help  more  people.  It  hasn't 
worked  that  way." 

Very  few  of  the  "so-called  modem  liberals" 
would  have  trouble  restraining  themselves 
from  pulling  the  Ooldwater  lever  to  the 
voting  booth  If  he  should  run  for  President 
again.  Not  that  he  Is  likely  to  do  that.  In 
spite  of  the  new  talk. 

"As  I  said  down  In  Kentucky  the  other 
night — somebody  asked  the  question,  said, 
'What  if  you  were  offered  the  nomtoatlon?' 
and  I  said.  'Well,  any  man  who  says  he 
wouldn't  take  it  Is  a  damned  liar.'  But  I  won't 
do  anything  to  encourage  anybody.  I  will  do 
everythtog  to  encourage  them  not  to  and  I 
don't  really  think  there  wUl  be  any  effort 
made.  We  have  three  good  candidates  loom- 
ing now.  Connally,  Rockefeller  and  Reagan. 
I  can  support  any  one  of  them  and  would 
enjoy  supporting  any  one  of  them." 

But  what  about  the  old  hunger  for  the 
Presidency?  Is  it  gone?  "Tell  you  the  truth. 
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It  wu  never  reaUy  there,"  he  said.  "When 
Jack  Kennedy  wu  kUIed— l  looked  forward 
to  running  agalnn  Jack.  And  we  used  to  talk 
about  It.  We  had  a  hell  of  a  good  Idea  that 
I  think  would  have  helped  American  politics. 
We  wouldn't  neceaearUy  live  together  but  we 
would  travel  together  as  much  as  possible 
and  appear  on  the  same  platform  and  express 
our  views." 

After  Mr.  Kennedy's  assassination,  he  said, 
he  decided  not  to  nm.  Then  It  aopeared  that 
the  Rockefeller  people  and  the  Easterners 
would  take  over  the  party  so  he  got  back  In 
the  race.  "But  It  never  was  life  or  death  for 
me." 

He  says  the  Idea  of  his  running  for  Presi- 
dent again  Is  usually  raised  by  young  people. 
He  spends  as  much  time  as  any  conservative 
spokesman  on  the  college  lecture  circuit.  Of 
10  speaking  engagements  he  had  In  Novem- 
ber, seven  were  on  campuses.  He  Is  no  longer 
Invited  exclusively  by  conservative  campus 
groups.  Many  of  his  appearances  now  are 
open  to  all  students,  and  his  staff  says  he 
draws  large  numbers  of  all  political  persua- 
sions. He  gets  several  Invitations  to  speak  at 
commencements  each  year.  The  Senator  re- 
ports Increasing  agreement  with  his  views 
among  students. 

"I  have  a  group  or  two  every  week  in  this 
<^Bce,"  he  said.  "I  wlU  answer  their  ques- 
tions and  I  won't  have  answered  but  three  or 
four  and  one  of  them  will  say.  'Now,  wait  a 
minute.  Tou*re  a  conservative,  and  I  dont 
classify  myself  but  I'm  agreeing  with  you." 
The  young  especially  like  his  criticisms  of 
big  goTemment.  he  said.  "This.  I  think,  is 
the  central  theme  of  the  young  people." 

He  has  also  found  a  revival  of  courtesy  on 
campuMs.  Our  first  interview  took  place  a 
tew  dftys  before  he  was  to  speak  at  Western 
Kentucky  University.  "I  remember  the  last 
time  I  was  there.  It  was  a  little  rough,"  he 
■aid.  "And  so  was  the  University  of  Kentucky. 
This  has  all  changed.  I  never  get  any  bad 
treatment  any  place.  Man,  I  used  to  have 
kids  get  up  and  shout  'Bull  V  and  walk  up  and 
down  with  dirty  signs.  But  the  campus  has 
changed  completely.  These  kids,  they  know 
what  they're  there  for  now." 

Nonetheless,  enthusiasm  for  Ooldwater 
among  the  young  is  stUl  a  little  puzzling. 
I  suqpect  that  the  explanation  for  it  goes 
beyond  new  standards  of  courtesy  on  campus 
or  deep  beliefs  In  limited  government.  There 
have  been  numerous  Indications  that  stu- 
dents are  no  longer  much  Interested  in  gov- 
ernment of  any  kind,  limited  or  otherwise. 
Back  in  19«4,  James  Reston  may  have  re- 
vealed the  secret  of  Gold  water '3  appeal,  not 
only  to  the  yotmg  but  also  to  many  others 
afflicted  with  yearning  and  hope,  but  like 
some  other  good  comment  and  analysis  of 
that  year,  it  got  lost  In  the  national  panic 
as  people  ran  over  each  other  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  the  Ooldwater  menace:  "Mr 
Ooldwater  may  attract  aU  the  ultras,  and 
the  antla— the  forces  that  are  anU-Negro, 
antUabor.  antlforelgner.  antl-lnteUectual— 
but  he  also  attracts  something  else  that  U 
precisely  the  (^poslte  of  these  vicious  and 
negative  forces.  Mr.  Ooldwater  touches  the 
deep  feeling  of  regret  in  American  life:  re- 
gret orer  the  loas  of  religious  faith;  regret 
over  the  loas  of  simplicity  and  fidelity;  regret 
over  the  loss  of  the  fronUer  spirit  of  pug- 
nacious individuality;  regret.  In  short,  over 
the  loss  of  America's  Innocent  and  Idealistic 
youth." 

We  now  seem  to  be  In  another  of  our 
periodic  spasms  of  regret  over  lost  Innocence 
And  who  In  our  battered  and  depleted  cadre 
of  political  leaders  U  better  equipped  to  sym- 
bolise that  loss  and  regret  than  square- 
shouldered.  aU-Amerlcan  Barry  Ooldwater? 
The  man  U  easy  to  like.  Remember  how  he 
behaved  after  he  lost  the  1984  election— 43 
mlUlon  votes  to  27  mlUton.  Unlike  Richard 
Nlzon.  the  grudge  fighter  and  wound  llcker 
who  found  defeat  almost  intolerable.  Banr 
Ooldwater  Mnply  nid  to  heU  with  It.  If  th* 


country  did  not  want  him.  he  would  go  back 
to  his  ham  radio  and  his  flying.  He  would 
rather  occupy  his  mind  with  inventing  an 
electronic  flag-raising  machine  than  with 
scratching  hla  way  back  into  power  In  Wash- 
ington. 

And  how  perceptions  change!  If  he  was  the 
Bcia  Lugosl  of  American  poUHcs  In  1964.  he 
has  now  become  the  Henry  Hlgglns.  Since 
he  has  begun  to  prosper  politically  again,  he 
IS  almost  cranky  about  it.  Ha  showed  me  a 
huge  stack  of  fan  mall  and  said  it  had  come 
from  every  state  In  the  union.  "My  biggest 
trouble  Is  keeping  up  with  the  damned 
stuff."  he  said.  HU  voice  had  the  same  good- 
natured  but  put-upon  tone  when  he  talked 
of  having  to  run  all  over  ths  country  mak- 
ing speeches,  trouble-shoctlng  for  the  party 
educating  the  young,  straightening  out  the 
President.  He  was  trying  to  ttfl  me  that  he 
was  an  ordinary  man  tcho  dtsires  nothing 
more  than  just  the  ordinary  chance  to  live 
exactly  as  he  likea  and  do  precisely  what  he 
loants.* 

What,  after  all,  is  his  politics?  It  never 
has  been  one  of  engagement,  of  getting  this 
country  moving  again.  It  Is  a  politics  of  In- 
dignation. He  looks  up  from  bis  work  table 
where  he  Is  minding  his  own  business  and 
here  comes  the  goddamned  Qovemment 
meddling  with  him.  It  Is  a  politics  of  de- 
fense, of  outraged  sensitivity,  of  the  violated 
citizen  who  Just  wants  to  live  exactly  as  he 
likes. 

But  wasn't  he  a  threat  to  the  country 
In  19fli?  That  San  Francisco  convention  haU 
full  of  yahoos,  haters  and  nuts  was  no  Joke 
And  he  was  there  with  them,  taking  their 
cheers  and  by  hU  mere  presence  and  station 
egging  them  on.  By  God,  thert  1005  a  smell 
of  fascism  in  the  air.  It  was  no  less  real 
that  it  came  from  the  Indians  snd  not  from 
the  chief,  and  the  chief  stood  by  and  dU 
nothing  to  stop  It. 

And  yet,  there  Is  still  unfairness  In  the 
judgment  if  it  stops  there.  Because  as  scary 
as  that  convention  was.  it  was  not  scary  In 
the  same  way  a  George  Wallace  raUy  is  when 
the  fevers  are  running  high  In  BlrmlnghiJi 
or  Meridian  or  Flint.  The  difference  Is  In  the 
build  of  the  men  at  the  top.  Wallace  Is  a 
born  and  bred  demagogue.  When  he  finds 
passion  in  a  crowd  he  makes  blood  contact 
with  It.  riding  it.  prodding  it,  lashing  it  to 
his  own  and  thus  giving  both  passions  for 
a  moment  more  power  than  «ny  two  pas- 
sions singly  and  separately  could  ever 
achieve.  George  Wallace  is  a  creature  of  ro- 
litical  lust,  and  If  it  is  ham  t«  distinguish 
his  politics  from  his  sexuality,  that  is  no 
accident.  He  Is  in  the  great  tradition  of  hun- 
gry men  who  make  no  distinctions  amons 
their  appetltles. 

Ooldwater  Is  different.  Words  like  lust  and 
passion  do  not  fit  him.  His  listeners  like  him 
but  they  do  not  yearn  to  go  to  bed  with  him 
or  he  with  them.  WhUe  WaUaoe  is  a  dema- 
gogue, Ooldwater  Is  merely  a  crowd 
pleaser. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Bany  Ooldwater 
wanted  to  be  President,  but  I  think  he  Is 
truthful  when  he  says  he  never  lusted  for  it 
Perh^is  the  voters  sensed  that.  And  perhaps 
that  Is  why  they  rejected  him  so  declslvifly 
as  some  women  instlnctly  reject  a  man  when 
they  sense  that  he  Is  not  blood-bonded  in  his 
determination. 

The  instinct  Is  probably  sound.  It  elim- 
inates the  frivolous,  both  In  lore  and  poli- 
tics. Nevertheless.  I  am  stUl  fretful  over  the 
way  we  treated  Barry  Ooldwater  that  year. 
It  troubles  me  that  we  all  stood  by  and  let 
a  man  who  was  merely  wrongheaded  be  por- 
trayed to  the  world  as  monstrous.  Whan  I 
went  to  mark  my  ballot  in  1964.  I  was  not 
asked  to  vote  rationally;  I  was  asked  to  be- 
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FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1974 

.7^®..®®°**®  continued  wltti  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (S.  3044i)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaiign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  public  financing  of 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to  amend 
certr  in  other  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
the  financing  and  conduct  of  such  cam- 
paigns. I 

AMENDMENT  NO.    114l) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1141  an«  ask  It  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  13.  line  23,  strike  out  "10  cents" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "5  cents" 

On  page  15,  Une  9,  strike  out  "16  cents"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "lo  cents". 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  the  unanimous  consent  agreement 
heretofore  made.  I  offer  a  modiflcatlon 
to  the  amendment,  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  13,  line  23,  strike  out  "10  cents" 
ard  insert  In  lieu  there:  f  "8  cents". 

On  pat^  16,  line  9.  strike  out  "16  cents" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "12  cents". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
does  the  distinguished  Sen«tor  from 
Alabama  wish  to  speak  on  his  amend- 
ment this  evening? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  I  understand  that  the 
time  limitation  will  be  stated  on  it 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well  I 
thank  the  Senator. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  AIKEN  TOMORROW 


•  nom  "I'm  an  Ordinary  Man,"  in  "My 
Fair  Lady."  Copyright  1966  by  Frederick 
Loewe  and  Alan  Jay  I,emer.  Used  by  per- 
mission of  Chappell  tt  Co.  Inc. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmirb)  has  been  Recognized 
under  the  order  previously  entered  on 
tomorrow,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Adceh)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  iTesldent. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  tjiere  Is  a 
time  limitation  on  the  Allen  amendment 
as  modified  of  1  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  l8  my  un- 
derstanding also  that  the  order  for  the 
resumption  of  the  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business  at  the  coneluslon  of 
routine  morning  business  tomorrow  has 
already  been  entered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  liiat  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  ]«  also  my 
understanding  that  the  pendltig  ques- 
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tion  at  that  time  will  be  on  adoption  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen)  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  May  I  state  in  brief  just 
what  the  amendment  and  the  modifica- 
tion will  do.  The  amendment  would  have 
changed  the  permissible  amoimt  of 
money  to  b3  spent  in  a  primary  from  10 
cents  per  person  of  voting  age  to  5  cents, 
and  to  change  the  amount  that  could  be 
spent  In  a  general  election  from  15 
cents  down  to  10  cents. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  stated  in  colloquy 
on  the  fioor  that  he  felt  these  reductions 
were  too  large,  but  if  the  amendment 
was  submitted  at  8  cents  per  person  of 
voting  age  in  the  primary  and  12  cents 
per  person  of  voting  age  In  the  general 
election,  he  personally — but  not  speaking 
for  the  committee — would  support  such 
an  amendment. 

The  overall  amount  that  can  be  spent 
would  control  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
subsidy  In  the  primary  because  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  potentially  would  be  called 
upon  to  pay  half  that  amount  and  It 
would  of  course  reduce  the  amount  that 
the  Public  Treasury  would  pay  for  the 
general  el3ction.  Overall,  it  would  ac- 
complish about  a  20  percent  reduction  in 
overall  expenditures.  It  would  be  a  pos- 
sible saving  of  as  much  as  $100  million 
every  4  years.  So  the  modification  has 
been  made.  It  would  accomplish  a  20  per- 
cent reduction  in  the  permissible  amoimt 
of  overall  expenditures.  I  hope  that  on 


tomorrow  the  Senate  will  accept  the 
amendment. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  noon. 

After  the  2  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  Mr.  Froxmire  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes.  Mr.  Aiken 
will  then  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  after  which  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  S.  3044,  the  public  campaign 
financing  bill. 

The  pending  question  at  that  time  will 
be  on  the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  by  Mr.  Allen.  There  will  be  a 
yea  and  nay  vote  on  that  amendment. 
The  vote  will  occur  at  approximately  1 :45 
p.m. 

Other  votes  on  amendments  may  oc- 
cur subsequent  to  the  vote  on  that 
amendment  and  prior  to  3  p.m. 

At  3  pjn.,  the  debate  on  the  motion  to 
invoke  cloture  will  begin,  and  there  will 
be  1  hour  imder  the  rule.  The  hour  will 
expire  at  4  p.m.  At  that  time,  the  manda- 
tory quorum  call  will  be  issued;  and  upon 
the  establishment  of  a  quorum,  the  vote. 
which  will  be  a  rollcall  vote,  will  occur 
at  approximately  4 :  15  p.m. 

Subsequent  to  the  vote  on  cloture,  votes 
on  amendments  to  the  bill  will  be  in  or- 
der, and  yea-and-nay  Totes  will  occur. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  5 :  12 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  April  9, 1974,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  8,  1974: 

Department  or  State 

John  P.  Constandy,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Deputy  Inspector  General.  For- 
eign Assistance,  vice  Anthony  Faunce,  re- 
signed. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  offlcera  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  brigadier  general : 
John  R.  Debarr  John  H.  Miller 

Herbert  J.  Blaha  Harold  A.  Hatch 

Phmp  D.  Shutler  Edward  J.  Bronars 

Richard  E.  Carey  Warren  B.  Johnson 

George  W.  Smith  Paul  X.  KeUey 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  ■  by 
the  Senate  April  8,  1974: 

DEPAancKNT  OF  Acsictn.Tt« 

Richard  L.  Feltner.  of  Illinois,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DJD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Set  your  troubled  hearts  at  rest.  Trust 
in  God  always. — John  14:  1  NEB. 

Our  Father  God,  at  the  beginning  of 
Holy  Week  we  bow  at  the  altar  of  prayer, 
erected  by  our  fathers,  that  here  we  may 
receive  strength  for  the  day,  wisdom  to 
make  sound  decisions,  insight  to  see 
clearly  the  way  we  should  take,  and 
courage  to  walk  in  it  until  the  raid  of 
life's  day. 

Help  us  to  take  a  firm  stand  for  what 
we  believe  to  be  right.  Grant  that  we  not 
be  neutral  morally  nor  negative  spirit- 
ually, but  by  Thy  grace  may  we  live  hon- 
estly, helpfully,  and  hopefully  keeping 
ourselves  committed  to  Thee  and  to  the 
highest  good  of  our  beloved  country. 

So  may  we  be  tall  men  and  women. 
Sun-crowned,  who  hve  above  the  fog  in 
public  duty  and  in  private  thinking. 

In  the  spirit  of  C^irist  we  pray.  Amen. 


Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  April  2, 1974,  the  President 
approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.B.  6236.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  Interesta  of  the 
United  States  in  property  in  Utah  to  the 
record  owners  of  the  stirf aoe  of  that  property. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  th*  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  12253)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  to 
provide  that  funds  appropriated  for  ap- 


plicable programs  for  fiscal  year  1974 
shEdl  remain  available  during  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  and  that  such  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1973  shall  remain  available 
during  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2770)  enUUed 
"An  act  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special 
pay  structure  relating  to  medical  officers 
of  the  uniformed  services,"  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Stming- 
ton,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and 
Mr.  Tower  to  be  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  th3  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2771)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  chapter  S  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special 
pay  bonus  structure  relating  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." agrees  to  a  conference  requested 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Tower  to  be  ^ 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  '"^ 
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APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES 
ON  S.  2770 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Breaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (8.  2770) 
t3  amend  chapter  5  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  special  pay 
sti-ucture  relating  to  medical  officers  of 
the  uniformed  services,  with  a  House 
amendment  thereto,  insist  on  the  House 
amendment,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requsst  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Stsattor,  Nichols.  Hubert,  Hunt,  and 
Brat. 
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Issue  earlier  in  the  day  when  it  failed  to 
order  the  previous  question  on  the  rule 
which  included  language  waiving  points 
of  order  against  sections  of  the  bill  au- 
thorizing additional  military  assistance 
to  South  Vietnam.  I  voted  against  adop- 
tion of  the  rule.  As  a  cosigner  of  a  "dear 
coUeague"  letter  urging  Members  to  op- 
pose any  increase  in  the  celling  on  mili- 
tary aid  to  South  Vietnam.  I  would  have 
voted  against  the  subsequent  attempt  to 
raise  the  ceiling  by  a  floor  amendment. 
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HEARINGS  OF  SUBCOMMTTTEE  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

(Mr.  ASHLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Trade  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  has  sched- 
uled for  the  period  April  22  through 
May  2  hearings  on  legislation  dealing 
with  International  economic  policy. 

These  hearings  will  focus  on  bills  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended;  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  implement  the 
International  Economic  Policy  Act  of 
1972;  and  to  further  amend  and  extend 
the  authority  for  the  regulation  of  ex- 
ports, the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969,  as  amended.  The  subcommittee  also 
expects  to  receive  testimony  on  House 
Resolution  774,  which  would  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  no  Export- 
Import  Bank  programs  shall  be  extended 
to  non-market-economy  coimtrles  other 
than  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  during  the 
period  the  Senate  is  considering  and 
acting  on  HM.  10710.  the  Trade  Reform 
Act  of  1973. 

Members  wishing  to  testify  or  to  sub- 
mit a  statement  for  the  record  should 
address  their  requests  to  Joseph  J.  Ja- 
slnskl,  professional  staff  member.  Sub- 
committee on  Jntematlonal  Trade,  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  2129 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20516.  Telephone  225-7145. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  COnOHUN  asked  and  was  given 
pamisslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter ) 

Mr.  COUOHUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  April  4. 1  was  not  present  for 
a  recorded  vote,  rollcall  No.  147.  on  an 
amendment  offered  by  Congressman  H*- 
BBRT  to  H.R.  12545.  the  Department  of 
Defense  supplemental  authorization  biU, 
which  would  have  Increased  the  author- 
ization ceiling  on  military  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  by  $274  mffllon.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "no"  on  this 
amendment. 


DUTY-FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  UP- 
HOLSTERY REGULATORS  AND 
UPHOLSTERER'S  REGULATING 

NEEDLES  AND  PINS  I 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  421)  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  permit  the  importation  of 
upholstery  regulators,  upholsterer's  reg- 
ulating needles,  and  upholsterer's  pins 
free  of  duty,  which  was  imanimously  re- 
ported favorably  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bai. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  wlU  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  kindly  explain 
the  legislation? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  will  yield  I 
will  be  happy  to  explain  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  HM.  421,  as  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  is  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  make  duty-free  Imports  of  up- 
holstery regulators,  upholsterer's  regu- 
lating needles,  and  upholsterer's  pins. 
These  items,  which  are  used  to  stuff 
furniture  being  upholstered,  are  cur- 
rently dutiable  at  9.5  percent,  8.5  per- 
cent, and  9.5  percent  ad  valorem,  re- 
spectively, under  rate  column  No.  1— 
applicable  to  countries  accorded  most- 
favored-nation  treatment — and  at  45 
percent,  40  percent,  and  45  percent  ad 
valorem,  respectively,  under  rate  column 
No.  2 — applicable  to  Communist  coun- 
tries, except  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  Informed  that  there  fe  no  commer- 
cial production  of  these  articles  in  the 
United  States  and  that  the  domestic  up- 
holstery trade  Is  dependent  on  imports 
principally  from  West  Gennany  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  pen<tlng  bill,  which 
was  Introduced  by  our  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Silvio  O.  Contk,  would  ^tab- 
llsh  a  new  item  in  the  Tariff  Schedules 
under  which  all  imports  of  these  articles 
would  be  free  of  duty. 

Bills  of  identical  purpose  to  H.R.  421 
were  unanimously  passed  by  the  House 
In  both  the  91st  and  92d  Cbngresses,  but 
neither  of  these  was  enacted  because  of 
tmrelated  amendments  added  by  the 
Senate  in  which  the  House  did  not  con- 


cur. Favorable  reports  were  received 
from  the  executive  branch  on  the  legis- 
lation, and  the  bill  has  been  reported 
imanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  I  urge  its  passage  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  for 
his  explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  421.  The  House  has  passed  essen- 
tially the  same  legislation  twice,  but  dis- 
agreement on  nongermane  Senate 
amendments  each  time  has  prevented 
enactment. 

The  articles  cited  hi  the  bill  are  used 
in  the  upholstery  trade.  Tlie  regulators 
resembling  knitting  needles,  are  used 
to  stuff  upholstered  furniture,  and  are 
dutiable  at  9.5  percent  ad  valorem.  The 
regulathig  needles  are  eyeless,  about  a 
foot  long,  and  are  dutiable  at  8.5  per- 
cent ad  valorem.  The  pina  are  3  inches 
in  length,  have  a  loop  histaad  of  a  head 
and  are  dutiable  at  9.5  percent  ad 
valorem. 

The  committee  has  baen  informed 
there  is  no  domestic  coiqmerclal  pro- 
duction of  these  articles;  therefore,  our 
upholstery  trade  has  to  depend  on  im- 
ports—the volume  of  whfch  has  been 
small— estimated  at  less  than  $20,000  a 
year. 

The  committee  has  heard  no  objection 
to  the  legislation,  and  favorable  reports 
have  been  received  from  interested  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

The  committee  unanimtnisly  ordered 
the  hUl  reported,  and  I  strongly  recom- 
mend its  passage  now. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE) ,  the  author  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  421  and  wl$h  to  express 
my  thanks  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  for  Its  considemtion  of  this 
measure,  and  Its  unanimous  recommen- 
dation that  it  be  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1967  I  have  been 
working  for  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  would  make  duty  free  the 
hnports  of  upholstery  r^ulators  and 
upholsterer's  pins.  These  Items  are  not 
manufactured  In  the  United  States.  Con- 
sequently, the  rationale  of  requiring  a 
duty  to  protect  domestic  Industry  does 
not  exist.  Further,  the  imposition  of 
these  duties  penalizes  the  u»ers  of  these 
items  unnecessarily.  Every  upholsterer 
of  furniture  and  automobiles  requires 
these  tools  for  his  trade. 

The  duty-free  Importation  of  the  items 
covered  by  the  bill  would  •erve  to  im- 
prove the  competitive  status  of  Ameri- 
can industry  without  harming  any  do- 
mestic producer. 

Similar  legislation  was  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  House  near  the  close  of 
the  9l6t  and  92d  Congresses,  but  died 
In  the  adjournment  rush,  because  of  an 
unrelated  amendment  attached  to  this 
bill. 

The  House  had  already  v^ted  on  this 
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In  past  years,  the  responsible  Govern- 
ment agencies  have  reviewed  this  legis- 
lation and  endorsed  it.  The  Departments 
of  State,  the  Treasury,  Commerce,  and 
Labor,  and  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations  in  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  have  all  given  fa- 
vorable reports  on  the  legislation.  No  ob- 
jections have  been  reported  from  any 
other  source. 

Favorable  action  on  this  legislation 
would  have  a  positive  impact  on  the  en- 
tire upholstery  industry.  I  am  pleased  it 
has  reached  the  floor  of  the  House  again, 
and  urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from 
Aikansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mi'.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Mills)  does  this  have  anything  to  do 
with  acupuncture  needles? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  the  answer  is  "no,"  they 
are  not  included. 

I  might  further  advise  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  that  the  House 
passed  this  bill  on  two  previous  occasions, 
In  the  91st  Congress  and  the  92d  Con- 
gress, but  that  the  bill  did  not  become 
law  because  of  other  amendments  that 
were  adopted  while  the  bill  was  in  an- 
other body  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— And  I  realize 
that  the  next  question  I  am  asking  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  probably  may 
not  apply  to  that  gentleman's  commit- 
tee— does  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
regulation  of  exports  from  this  country? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  the  answer  Is  "no."  The 
jiu^dlction  as  to  exports  is  the  subject 
matter  of  another  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  If 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  would 
agree  with  me  that  some  committee  of 
this  Congress — and  I  suppose  It  is  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  committee  ought  to 
be  doing  something  about  the  exports 
of  apparently  most  of  our  scrap  metal 
and  various  other  metals. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  I  can  sinswer  the  inquiry  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

The  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  has  scheduled  hearings  to  start 
immediately  after  the  recess,  and  we  will 
have  a  bill  brought  to  the  flow  of  the 
House  within  3  weeks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Apparently  there  Is  no 
way  to  Impress  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  that  American  pro- 
ducers are  In  serious  trouble  for  lack  of 
scrap  and  other  metals  due  to  exports.  I 
hope  there  will  be  no  delay  In  bringing 


forth  some  kind  of  legislation.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  a  very  real 
responsibility  in  this  situation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clei-k  read  the  bill  as  follows: 
nn.  421 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cojigress  assemhled.  That  sched- 
ule 6,  part  3,  subpart  E  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  (19  US.C.)  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "upholstery  regulators, 
and",  and  by  inserting  "and  upholstery 
regulators,  upholsterer's  regiUatlng  needles, 
and  upholsterer's  pins,"  after  "other  hand 
needles,"  In  the  Item  description  preceding 
item  651.01: 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  upholstery  reg- 
ulators" In  Item  651 .04;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  item  651.05  the 
following  new  item : 


{6S1.06  Upholstery  regulators,  uphol- 
sterer's regulating  needles,  and 
upholsterer's  pins. 


Free 


Free 


Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shaU  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this   Act. 

With  the  following  amendments: 

Page  2,  strike  out  the  matter  between  Unes 
4  and  5  and  Insert  the  f oUowlng : 

651  06     Upholstery  regulators. upholsterer's    Free.       Free.    . 
regulating  needles,   and  uphol- 
sterer's pins. 

Page  2,  line  5,  Insert  "(a)"  immediately 
before  "The  amendments". 
Page  2,  after  line  8,  Insert  the  following : 
(b)  The  duty  free  treatment  appUed  to 
upholstery  regulators,  upholster's  regulating 
needles,  and  upholster's  pins  under  Item 
651.06  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  (as  added  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act)  shall  be  treated  as  not  having  the 
status  of  a  statutory  provision  enacted  by 
the  Congress,  but  as  having  been  proclaimed 
by  the  President  as  being  required  or  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  foreign  trade  agreements 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ilie  question  Is  on  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  resul  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  sind  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY 
ON  SYNTHETIC  RUTILE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eratlcm  of  the  bill  (HJi.  11830)  to  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  synthetic  rutfle  until 
the  close  of  December  31, 1976,  which  was 
unanimously  reported  favorably  to  the 


House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  about  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  ? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  jield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  11830. 
as  reported  to  the  House  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Mesins,  is  to  suspend  for 
a  temporary  period,  imtil  the  close  of 
June  30,  1977,  the  duty  on  synthetic 
rutile. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  advised  that  at  the  present  time,  the 
United  States  is  dependent  on  imports  to 
meet  its  needs  for  both  natural  and  syn- 
thetic rutile.  Worldwide,  both  materials, 
which  are  functionally  equivalent,  being 
principal  sources  of  titanium  dioxide  pig- 
ment used  by  the  paint,  paper,  and 
plastics  industries  are  in  short  supply. 
Rutile  is  also  used  in  making  titanium 
sponge,  metal,  and  alloys. 

Natural  rutile  presently  enters  the 
United  States  duty  free  under  item  601.51 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States.  Synthetic  rutile,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  dutiable,  under  item  603.70  of 
the  TSUS,  at  7.5  percent  ad  valorem  un- 
der rate  column  numbered  1 — appUcable 
to  countries  accorded  most-favored-na- 
tion treatment — and  30  percent  ad  va- 
lorem under  rate  column  numbered  2 — 
applicable  to  Communist  coimtries,  ex- 
cept Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  The  pend- 
ing bill,  which  was  Introduced  by  our 
colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  Honorable  Joe  D.  WACCOinrxR. 
would  add  a  new  provision  in  the  appen- 
dix to  the  TSUS  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  7.5  percent  duty  under  colum  num- 
bered 1.  imtil  the  close  of  Jime  30,  1977. 
but  would  effect  no  change  in  the  duty 
under  column  numbered  2. 

Although  ilmenite.  the  natural  min- 
eral from  which  synthetic  rutile  is  de- 
rived, is  found  extensively  in  the  United 
States,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  Is  Informed  that  sjmthetlc  rutile 
Is  not  presently  produced  In  this  country 
largely  because  of  major  eccdogical  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  disposal  of  pol- 
luting effluents  created  In  the  Ilmenite 
upgrading  process  and  the  currently 
prohibitive  costs  of  curing  those  prob- 
lems. The  Department  of  the  Interior,  in 
supporting  enactment  of  HJl.  11830,  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  it  Is  now  en- 
gaged in  research  to  develop  envlrcHi- 
mentally  acceptable  techniques  for  de- 
riving synthetic  rutile  from  domestic 
ilmenite  resources,  but  that  "commercial 
application  of  these  processes  is  still  some 
time  off." 

Imports  of  synthetic  rutile.  which 
come  principally  from  Australia  and  Ja- 
pan with  a  lesser  amotmt  frcun  India. 
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totaled  9.200  tons  In  1972  and  16,000  tons 
in  the  first  7  months  of  1973.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  Is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  temporary  suspension  of 
If^.,"'"'^*^  by  HM.  11830  would.  In 
addition  to  serving  domestic  consumer 
and  ecological  conslderaUons,  aid  the 
United  States  In  obtaining  a  greater 
^are  of  the  limited  world  supply,  there- 
by helping  to  maintain  production  and 
employment  levels  In  domestic  manufac- 

^i!^.'  ^^^^1^^'^  ^  *^e  paint  and  pig- 
ment industries. 

In  addition  to  the  Department  of  the 
interior,  the  Departments  of  State 
Treasury,  and  Commerce  submitted  fa- 
vorable reports  on  this  legislation,  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  Is 
unanimous  in  recommending  its  enact- 
ment. I  urge  Its  passage  by  the  House. 

»«r.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  11830.  which  would  suspend 
S  WT7^  °°  synthetic  rutile  through  June 

,J?"'"®  ^  ^^  ^  making  titanium 
sponge  metal  and  alloys,  and  is  a  source 
of  Utanlum  dioxide  pigment  employed  in 
the  pamt.  paper  and  plastics  industries 
It  te  In  very  short  supply,  both  In  Its  nat- 
ural and  .ynthetlc  forms,  which  can  be 
used  vlrtuaUy  Interchangeably.  Natural 
rutUe  can  be  Imported  duty  free,  but 
synthetic  rutile  Is  dutiable  at  7.5  percent 
ad  valorem. 

amthetic  rutile  Is  produced  from  II- 
menlte  a  natural  mineral  found  In  abun- 
dance In  the  United  States.  Unfortu- 
nately  serious  mvlronmental  problems 
have  been  encountered  In  the  synthetic 

S"iL^'?*'je!!°r  pr««.  and  torSt 

Of  curing  UKwe  problems  has  so  far 
proved  prohibiUve.  It  is  expected  that  a 
Jejmj^caj  breaktteough  win  occur. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  proposed  that  the  duty 
of  synthetic  rutfle  be  lifted  temporarily 

staire  of  the  worid's  limited  supply,  and 
thus  •erve  a  number  of  domestic  Inter- 
e«»— ecologlc  as  weU  as  economic. 
i-Ji*'  Speaker,  no  objection  to  this  legls- 

1SS°^»5"ki^  ^^^  ^  "»«  committee 
and  the  blU  was  unanimously  ordered 

-1  »ll.  25,  S^Mic  «»,<,«««.  .»|.i,«,«3.70.  PL  I,  «hedul.6).,  F.e. 

ajc.  2-  The  Amendment  made  by  the  first 
■ectton  of  thta  Aet  rt».u  ^ppU  with  nJvM. 

houje.  for  conaumptlon  on  or  after  the  d«te 
of  the  enactment  of  thla  Act. 

COMMITRB   AMBtDMZHT 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

^«w  I.  after  line  6,  strike  out  -ia-Si-7e  - 
and  Inaert  "e/S0/77~. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
aad  r«ul  a  tWrd  time,  and  was  rSSttS 
tlurd  tame,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read- 

"rt^^J!:?J^J^^  ""*  '^"^y  °n  synthette 
nrtUe  until  the  close  of  Jane  30, 1977  " 

A  raoUon  to  reeoDslder  was  laid  <m  the 
table.  • 

TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OP  DUTY 
ON  CERTAIN  HOR8ES 
Mr.  MILLB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  Immediate  c<»isid- 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve 


reported 
It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
j'ielding. 

.  piis  apparently  is  another  American 
industry  that  has  fallen  victim  to  the 
ov3rzealous  ecologists  is  thit  not  true' 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
quite  the  situation.  We  have  historically 
been  dependent  upon  foreign  sourceci  to 
a  great  extent  for  natural  rutile.  We  do 
not  produce  the  synthetic  rutile  here, 
i^^»K  ^V^  °^  ecological  concerns 
and  the  high  cost  of  processing  ilmenlte 
into  synthetic  rutile.  There  is  some  ru- 
tile produced,  as  I  recaJI,  in  the  State 
f  f^°^^'  ^"^  ^^  ^  sold  in  its  natural 
state.  There  is  no  production,  I  am  told 
of  the  synthetiL  rutile  in  the  United 
states. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  2  of  the  gentle- 
man s  report  it  is  indteated  that  the 
ecologists  have  chased  producers  of  syn- 
thetic rutile  out  of  business. 

Mr.  MILLS.  II  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  will  say  it  has  bee  i  a  problem 
I  would  not  say  it  has  chased  them  out 
of  business:  I  think  the  pollution  factor 
and  the  associated  cost  have  prevented 
processors  from  going  hito  business  here 
In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
seems  to  be  no  objection  to  this  bill,  and 

^  '^^  ^  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objectioa 

The  aerk  read  the  biU  as  follows: 

BM.  11830 

A^^f.  f"^^''"  °f  "^  ^^"^d  States  of 
n^  1"  ^""J"""*  (usembled.  That  subpart 
^hL^f'*  K°^  ^^  Appendix  to  the  T^lff 
&hedule«  of  the   United   States    (19   U.S.C. 

9n^fl  ^h/T.n'"'":*  "y  inserting  after  Item 
»ii.iO  the  following  new  lt«m: 
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I  No  change  |  On  Mb«<ofa  12-31-76.    |' 


eratlon  of  the  bill  (h.r.  i363l)  to  sus- 
pend for  a  temporary  period  the  import 
duty  on  certain  horses.  ""pon 

^*  ^^  ^'^^  *^«  ""«  o'  the  bill. 
i^l^^.^^^-  ^  ^^^^  objection  to 
tj^^request    of    the    gentleman    from 

«.J£n  SCHNECTELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 

tf,^^  ^t  ^^^^J^  °''^^*-  I  ^^^  this 
time  to  ask  the  chairman  if  he  will  re- 
port; on  the  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yiel,"  to  th*. 
gentleman  from  Arkansas 

K    Vw    i'*^*'  "  reported  to  the  House 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
^to  suspend  for  a  temporary  period! 
until  the  close  of  June  30,  J  976,  the  duty 
on  certain  horses. 

At  the  present  time,  horces  for  Imme- 
diate slaughter,  thoroughbreds  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  racehorses  re- 
turned to  the  United  Stat«s  after  being 


used  abroad  solely  for  racing  purposes 
may  be  imported  into  the  United  States 
duty  free.  Other  horses,  however,  are 
presenOy  dutiable  at  $2.75  per  head    if 
valued  not  over  $150  per  head,  or  at  3 
percent  ad  valorem  if  valued  over  $150 
per  head.   These  are   the  rates   appli- 
cable under  rate  column  No.  1  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
applicable  to  countries  accorded  most- 
favored-nation    treatment.    By    adding 
new  provisions  in  the  appendix  to  the 
TSUS  to  temporarily  suspend  the  duties 
en  horses  presently  dutiable  under  Item 
100.73  and  item  100.75,  the  pending  bill 
would  provide  a  uniform  duty-free  rule 
under  column  No.   1  of  the  TSUS  for 
horses  imported  for  any  purpose,  until 
the   close   of   June   20.    197G.   Th-   bill 
which  was  introduced  by  our  colleague' 
the  Honorable  Jack  F.  Kemp,  would  make 
no  change  in  the  rates  of  duty  under  rate 
column  No.  2— applicable  to  Communist 
countries,  except  Poland  aCd  Yugoslavia. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  advised  that  several  problems  have 
been    encountered    under    the    present 
tariff  structure  for  horses.  For  example 
the  provisions  operate  discrimlnatorily 
among  different  breeds,  pnoblems  at  the 
borders  associated  with  valuation  have 
arisen,    and    bonding    problems    have 
arisen,  particularly  In  connection  with 
racehorses  entering  the   United  States 
for    participatlOTi    In    claiming    races. 
These  problems  and  their  attendant  ad- 
mhilstrative  difficulties  and  expenses  ap- 
pear particularly  burdensome  when  com- 
pared with  the  minimal  revenues  derived 

i^^^A^®  ^"*y  °"  horses— approxhnately 
$176,000  in  1973. 

The  Committee  on  WayB  and  Means 
IS  of  the  opinion  that  enactment  of  H  R 
13631  is  desirable  to  alleviate  these  prob- 
lems and  to  eliminate  the  current  dis- 
parate and  Inequitable  rul«s  relathig  to 
imports  of  horses.  The  suspension  of 
duty  on  a  temporary  basis  will  afford  an 
opportunity  for  study  respecting  the  de- 
sirability of  continuing  the  duty-free 
treatment,  either  aa  a  temporary  or  a 
permanent  basis. 

Favorable  reports  were  received  from 
the  executive  branch  on  the  legislation 
and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  unanimous  In  recommeiidlng  Its  en- 
actment. I  urge  Its  passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  13631,  which  wsuld  suspend 
until  June  30,  1976,  the  duties  on  certain 
horses. 

Under  present  law,  horse«  may  be  Im- 
ported duty  free  If  they  are  destined  for 
unmediate  slaughter.  If  they  are  recog- 
nized and  registered  as  purebred  by  the 
Agriculture  Department  and  are  destined 
for  breeding  purposes,  or  If  they  are  be- 
ing returned  to  this  country  after  racing 
use  only  in  another  country. 

Other  horses  are  dutiable  at  $2.75  each 
if  they  are  valued  at  $150  per  head  or 
IMS,  and  at  3  percent  ad  valorem  If 
they  are  valued  at  more  than  150  per 
head.  One  problem  which  has  arisen  un- 
der current  law  concerns  quuter  horses, 
which  are  not  duly  recogntaed  and  reg- 
istered as  purebred.  Thus,  although  they 
are  bred  for  racing,  as  are  thoroughbreds, 
they  are  dutiable.  Unlike  thoroughbreds, 
H.R.  13631  would  eliminate  this  discrim- 
ination. It  also  would  eliminate  other 
problems,  Including  those  associated  with 
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valuation  of  foals  and  horses  bred  for 
racing  but  not  yet  raced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  revenue  loss  from 
this  measure  has  been  estimated  at  less 
than  $200,000  In  the  first  year  of  Its  ef- 
fectiveness and  the  committee  felt  this 
to  be  outweighed  by  the  problems  of  cus- 
toms valuation  and  the  attendant  ad- 
ministrative expenses  which  the  bill  Is 
designed  to  remove.  No  unfavorable  re- 
ports on  the  legislation  were  received  by 
the  committee,  which  unanimously 
ordered  H Jl.  13631  favorably  reported. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
enactment  of  this  measure  to  suspend 
imtil  Jime  30,  1976,  the  Import  duty 
on  certain  horses  and  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
chairman,  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Schneebeli, 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for 
their  imanlmous  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  bill  before  us,  H.R.  13631.  was  hi- 
troduced  by  me  on  March  20,  1974,  as  a 
redraft  of  my  previously  introduced 
measure,  H.R.  9719,  a  bill  which  would 
have  suspended  the  Import  duty  for  an 
Indefinite  period. 

WHAT    HJt.    13631    WOtTLD   DO 

The  bill  now  before  us.  If  enacted, 
would  amend  subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the 
appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States,  by  providing  that  horses, 
other  than  those  for  Immediate 
slaughter,  whether  valued  at  less  than 
or  more  than  $150,  would  be  able  to  enter 
the  country  without  the  Imposition  of 
the  3-percent-of-value  tariff  or  per-head 
duty  now  levied  on  them.  This  suspen- 
sion of  tariffs  and  duties  would  be  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  Jime  30,  1976,  or 
approximately  2  years. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  Is  re- 
flected In  the  taci  that  It  was  reported 
imanlmously  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  That  need  is  also  reflected 
by  the  concxirrence  of  Treasury  In  Its 
enactment,  provided  It  Is  limited  to  the 
time  period  contained  In  the  reported 
bill. 

CBOWTH    IN    OWNERSHIP    OF    RORSZS 

There  has  been  a  substantial  growth 
in  the  ovmership  of  horses  during  recent 
years,  both  among  amateur  and  profes- 
sional owners.  Last  year  the  United 
States  imported  $7.5  million  In  horses,  a 
great  number  of  which  were  for  private, 
pleasiu-e  sporting.  As  an  example  of  the 
growth  In  Interest  in  horses,  the  number 
of  horses  owned  by  4-H  Club  members 
across  the  Nation  now  stands  at  296,000, 
a  full  46.000  over  just  2  years  ago. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  also  reports 
that  the  use  of  horse  trails  malntsdned 
by  It  has  Increased  by  15  percent  over 
a  year  ago. 

In  addition,  the  surging  popularity 
of  polo,  steeplechase,  equitation,  dres- 
sage, and  point-to-point  events  has 
added  to  the  interest  In  horse  ownership, 
breeding,  and  training. 

And,  last  but  not  least,  the  ownership 
of  horses  is  now  considered  one  of  the 
best  hedges  on  Inflation,  with  the  value 
of  horses  rising  steadily. 


PRESENT   LAW   DDTICTTLT   TO    ASMINISTEK 

The  present  law  is  difficult  to  admin- 
ister. 

Under  that  law,  most  horses  of  a  value 
in  excess  of  $150  imported  into  the  United 
States — principally  Canadian  bred 
horses — are  subject  to  a  3-percent  duty, 
3  percent  of  the  value  of  the  horse.  This 
Is  part  of  the  problem :  What  constitutes 
the  value  of  a  horse  which  has  never  been 
offered  for  sale,  privately  or  at  auction? 

Such  a  vsduation  requirement  means 
that  the  U.S.  customs  officials  must  at- 
tempt to  place  a  specific  dollar  value  on 
each  and  every  horse  being  brought  into 
the  United  States  of  a  value  of  $150  or 
more,  including  foals.  This  is  a  require- 
ment subject  to  substantial  subjective 
judgment. 

I  have  been  told  by  constituents  that 
customs  agents  have  admitted  privately 
to  th?m  that  they  wished  the  tariffs  were 
lifted  because  they  felt  such  great  un- 
certainty, and  potential  unfairness  to 
owners.  In  levying  percentages  on  horses 
of  unknown  actual  dollar  values. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  13631  would 
eliminate  these  problems  at  the  borders. 
The  valuation  of  foals — horses  yet  to 
have  been  raced — and  similiar  cases  is  al- 
ways difficult,  as  I  have  said,  for  customs 
officials.  In  addition,  valuation,  and 
bonding  problems  arise  particularly  with 
respect  to  racehorses  entering  the  coun- 
try for  participation  in  claiming  races. 
Claiming  races  Kre  designed  to  assure 
that  horses  of  as  nearly  equal  caliber  as 
possible  are  matched  in  any  given  race. 
Hence,  the  rule  in  such  races  is  that  any 
horse  in  the  race  may  be  claimed,  that 
Is,  purchased,  for  the  claiming  price. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  which 
favors  eneuitment  of  this  bill,  has  pro- 
vided the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  with  the  following  Information 
respecting  the  cumbersome  and  often 
penalizing  operation  of  present  bonding 
procedures  in  the  case  of  horses  entering 
the  United  States  and  participating  in 
claiming  races: 

The  elimination  of  the  Import  duty  on 
horses  would  serve  several  useful  purposes. 
Horses  entering  the  United  States  for  racing 
must  obtain  either  a  single-entry  or  term 
bond  for  temporary  Importation.  The  proce- 
dures for  the  single-entry  bond  require  the 
Importer  to  establish  a  siirety  bond  at  the 
time  of  entry  for  an  amount  twice  the  ad 
valorem  duty.  The  bond  is  vaUd  for  one  year 
with  two  one-year  extensions  permissible.  If 
the  horse  is  not  returned  within  this  period, 
the  bond  is  breached.  Similarly,  under  the 
term-bond  procedures,  a  surety  bond  with  a 
minimum  value  of  $10,000  (after  January  16, 
1974)  Is  required  to  be  made  by  the  Importer. 
The  term  bond  la  honored  at  all  porta  of 
entry,  for  any  number  of  crossings,  and  for 
a  one-year  period,  although  two  one-year 
extensions  are  allowable.  Consonant  with  the 
procedures  under  the  single  entry  bond,  the 
term  bond  Is  forfeited  If  the  horse  Is  not  re- 


turned within  the  one-year  period  or  any 
extension  thereof. 

The  bonding  procedures  outlined  above  are 
particularly  burdensome  to  the  horsemen 
who  import  horses  for  claiming  races  In  the 
United  States.  The  majority  of  races  In  the 
United  States  are  claiming  races.  Claiming 
races  are  designed  to  ensure  that  the  horses 
In  any  specific  race  are  of  comparable  abUlty 
by  requiring  that  all  horses  In  the  race  may 
be  purchased  at  a  price  established  for  tbe 
particular  race.  For  example,  horses  running 
in  $5,000  claiming  races  may  be  purchased 
for  $5,000.  Of  course,  the  Importer  of  a  horse 
sold  in  a  claiming  race  which  is  not  returned 
to  the  country  of  origin  within  the  prescribed 
time  limits  would  have  his  bond  forfeited. 
Removal  of  the  duty  would  eliminate  the 
bonding  requirements  for  the  importer. 

This  information  from  the  Depart- 
ment— on  these  problems  of  customs  val- 
uation and  their  attendant  administra- 
tive expenses  and  difficulties — looms 
large  when  compared  with  the  minimal 
revenues  derived  from  the  duty  on 
horses — estimated  at  a  total  of  only  ap- 
proximately $176,000  in  calendar  year 
1973. 

The  present  tariff  structure  for  horses 
also  operates  discrimlnatorily  among  dif- 
ferent breeds  being  brought  into  the 
coimtry.  For  example,  horses  may  be  im- 
ported duty  free  for  breeding  purposes  if 
they  are  thoroughbreds.  This  rule  ap- 
pUes,  however,  only  if  they  are  certified 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  be- 
ing of  a  recognized  breed  and  duly  reg- 
istered on  a  book  of  record  recognized 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  that 
breed.  Inasmuch  as  the  American  quar- 
ter horse  does  not  qualify  under  these 
criteria,  importers  of  such  horses  for 
breeding  purposes  are  required  to  pay 
duty,  usually  at  3  percent  ad  valorem, 
while  other  breeds  may  be  entered  duty 
free.  Enactment  of  H.R.  13631  would 
suspend  this  discriminatory  treatment 
for  a  temporary  period,  during  which 
the  new  rule's  operation  may  be  studied 
to  determine  if  it  should  be  made  per- 
manent, allowed  to  expire,  or  continued 
for  an  additional  temporary  period. 

TTSCXS  THE  ENACTKXNT  Of  BILL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  enactment  of 
this  bill,  and  I  urge  Its  speedy  considera- 
tion by  the  other  House. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJR.  13631 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subpart 
B  of  part  1  of  the  appendix  to  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  Stotes  (19  U.8.C. 
1203)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
before  item  903.90  the  foUowlng  new  item: 


HorsM,  oUmt  than  for  immwiiatt  tiaughtar  (pntvided  fcr  in 
part  1,  schedula  1): 
903.  50  Valued  not  over  J150  per  bead  (item  100.73)  Free      He  chann 


903.  51 


Valued  tmt  (150  pw  hoMi  (item  100.74) 


Fraa      No  change 


With  the  following  conunittee  amend-  **•«•  2,  strUce  out  the 

ments:  immediately   above   line 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "Item"  and  Inaert  foUowlng: 

"Items". 

Nonas,  othar  than  for  immadiatt  staafbtar  (pnvMad  for  in  part  L 
schedule  1):  •       v*-  k   .  •, 

903.50  Valued  not  over  $1S0  per  head  Crte>n  100.73) Fraa...    Nochango. 

903.51  VHUMI  over  1150  pw  head  (item  100.74) Free...   Noehanje... 


n*  Z-yaar  period  bo- 
ginniag  day  after  a«- 
actnieat  of  this  itOM. 

no  2-|Mr  pariod  ho- 
gianing  day  after  en- 
aCuMflt  of  ilNS  itOR. 

matter  appearing 
1    and   insert   the 


On  or  before  6/30/7$. 
On  or  bafora  S/3Q/7C. 
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8»c.  3.  The  Amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  or  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

•nie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MILi;3.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  extend  my  own 
remarks  and  that  the  authors  may  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  three 
bills  Juat  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RECENT  PROGRESS  IN 
AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ACTTV- 
rriES  DURING  1973— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  No 
83-283) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read  and. 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  iUustrations: 

To  the  Conoress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  this  report  on 
our  Nation's  progress  in  aeronautics  and 
space  activities  during  1973. 

This  year  has  been  particularly  sig- 
nificant in  that  many  past  efforts  to  apply 
the  benefits  of  space  technology  and  In- 
formation to  the  solution  of  problems  on 
Earth  are  now  coming  to  fruition.  Experi- 
mental data  from  the  manned  Skylab 
station  and  the  unmanned  Earth  Re- 
sources Technology  Satellite  are  already 
being  used  operationally  for  resource  dis- 
covery and  management,  environmental 
information,  land  use  planning,  and  oth- 
er applications. 

Communications  satellites  have  become 
one  of  the  principal  methods  of  interna- 
tional communication  and  are  an  impor- 
tant factor  In  meeting  national  defense 
jieeds.  They  will  also  add  another  dimen- 
sion to  our  domestic  telecommunications 
systems  when  the  first  of  four  authorized 
domestic  satellite  systems  is  launched  in 
1974.  Similarly,  weather  satellites  are 
now  our  chief  source  of  synoptic  global 
and  local  weather  data.  Efforts  are  con- 
tinuing to  deTelop  ct^wbiUUes  for  world- 
wide two-week  weather  forecasts  by  the 
beglzmlng  of  the  next  decade.  The  use  of 
satellites  for  efBcient  and  safe  routing  of 
civilian  and  military  ships  and  airplanes 
Is^lng  studied.  Demonstration  pro- 
gruw  are  now  underway  aimed  at  Im- 
pttMng  our  health  and  education  deliv- 
ery systeais  uilng  space-age  techniques. 

Skylab  has  given  us  new  Informatioa 
on  the  energy  characteristics  of  oiur  sim. 
This  knowledge  should  help  our  under- 
standing of  thermo-nudear  processes 
and  contribute  to  the  future  develop- 


ment of  new  energy  sources.  Knowledge 
of  these  processes  may  also  help  u;,  un- 
derstand the  sun's  effect  on  our  planet. 
Skylab  has  proven  that  man  can  effec- 
tively work  and  live  in  space  for  extend- 
ed periods  of  time.  Experiments  in  space 
manufacturing  may  also  lead  to  new  and 
improved  materials  for  use  on  Earth. 

Development  of  the  reusable  Space 
Shuttle  progressed  during  1973.  The 
Shuttle  will  reduce  the  costs  of  space  ac- 
tivity by  providing  an  efficient,  econom- 
ical means  of  laimching.  servicing  and 
retrieving  space  payloads.  Recognizing 
the  Shuttles  importance,  the  European 
Space  Conference  has  agreed  to  con- 
struct  a   space   laborato  y— Spacelab 

for  use  with  the  Shuttle. 

Notable  progress  has  also  been  made 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  preparing  the 
ApoUo-Soyuz  Test  Project  scheduled  for 
1975.  We  are  continuing  to  cooperate 
with  other  nations  in  space  activities  and 
sharing  of  scientific  information.  These 
efforts  contribute  to  global  peace  and 
prosperity. 

While  we  stress  the  use  of  current 
technology  to  solve  current  problems,  we 
are  employing  unmanned  spacecraft  to 
stimulate  further  advances  in  technology 
and  to  obtain  knowledge  that  can  aid 
us  in  solving  future  problems.  Pioneer  10 
gave  us  our  first  closeup  glimpse  of  Jupi- 
ter and  transmitted  data  which  will  en- 
hance our  knowledge  of  Jupiter,  the 
solar  system,  and  ultimately  our  own 
planet.  The  spacecraft  took  almost  two 
years  to  make  the  trip.  It  has  traveled 
over  94,000  miles  per  hour— faster  than 
any  other  man-made  object — and  will 
become  the  first  man-made  object  to 
leave  our  solar  system  and  enter  the  dis- 
tant reaches  of  space. 

Advances  in  military  aircraft  tech- 
nology contribute  to  our  ability  to  defend 
our  Nation.  In  civil  aeronautics,  the  prin- 
cipal research  efforts  have  been  aimed 
at  reducing  congestion  and  producing 
quieter,  safer,  more  economical  and  ef- 
ficient aircraft  which  will  conserve 
energy  and  have  a  minimum  Impact  on 
oiir  environment. 

It  is  with  considerable  satisfaction  that 
I  submit  this  report  of  our  ongoing  ef- 
forts in  space  and  aeronautics,  efforts 
which  help  not  only  our  own  coimtry  but 
other  nations  and  peoples  as  well.  We  are 
now  beginning  to  harvest  the  benefits  of 
our  past  hard  work  and  investments,  and 
we  can  anticipate  new  operational  serv- 
ices based  on  aerospace  technology  to  be 
made  available  for  the  public  good  in  the 
years  ahead  on  a  routine  basis. 

Richard  Nixon. 
Thb  Whtix  House,  April  8.  1974. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  Quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  ^pu  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 


Abzug 

Anderson,  Oslif. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Armstrong 

Asptn 

BadlUo 

BeU 

Blaggi 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Bowen 

Brasco 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Burke,  Calif. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Clay 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conyers 

Crane 

Cixinln 

Culver 

Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danielson 
Davis.  8.C. 
Dellums 
Dent 

Darwlnskl 
D?m 
Eshleman 
Flowers 
Ford 


[Roll  No.  148] 

Prellnghuysen 

Proehllch 

Olalmo 

Olbbons 

Green,  Oreg. 

Orlfflths 

Oubeer 

Guyer 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Heinz 

Hollfleld 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Landrum 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

McCloskey 

McEwen 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Madlgan 

Marazltl 

Matsunaga 

Uelcher 

Metcalfe 

MUford 

Mlzell 

MoUoban 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  ni. 

Nix 

ONelU 


Owens 

Patman 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Pickle 

QuUlen 

Begula 

Reld 

Rhodes 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

RoncaUo,  N.T. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Roy 

Ruppe 

aatterfleld 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Black 

Smith,  N.T. 

Staggers 

Steele 

Stubblefield 

Teague 

Thompson,  N.J. 

tniman 

Walsh 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wyman 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Ga. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall)  .  On  this  rollcall  325  Members  have 
recorded  their  presence  by  electronic 
device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


REREFERRAL  OP  H.R.  4894.  FOR 
RELIEF  OP  THE  SOUTHEASTERN 
UNIVERSITY  OP  THE  YOUNG 
MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 
OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Colimibla  be  discharged 
from  the  fiu-ther  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HM.  4894)  for  the  relief  of  the  South- 
eastern University  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  that  the  bill  be  rere- 
ferred  to  the  Committee;  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjjore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  Is 
District  of  Columbia  day.  The  Chah:  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Bflchlgan 
(Mr.  DiGGs) ,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


EISENHOWER  MEMORgAL  CIVIC 
CENTER  SINKING  AND  SUPPORT 
FUNDS  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  Hoiise  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  conatdfration  of  the 
bill  (HJl.  12473)  to  cstabUsb  and  finance 
a  bond  sinking  fund  for  tHe  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower  Memorial  Bicentennial  Civic 
Center,  and  for  other  ptuposes,  and 
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pending  that  motion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  general  debate 
on  the  bill  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Nelsen)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IK    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  HJl.  12473,  with 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agre»nent.  the  gentlemsm 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Diggs)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  one-half  hour,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nxlsem) 
will  be  recognized  for  one-half  hour. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is 
an  attempt  to  make  sure  that  the  Elsen- 
hower Civic  Center  will  be  a  financial 
success,  and  it  will  not  come  back  to  Con- 
gress for  funding,  and  that  the  general 
taxpayers  of  the  District  will  not  be 
asked  to  finance  the  Center. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  original  bill 
came  through  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Eisenhower  Center  I  was  one 
of  those  who  voted  against  the  bill  be- 
cause I  was  very  dubious  as  to  the  fi- 
nancial projections  on  the  financing  of 
this  center. 

When  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  called  upon  to  give  its  ap- 
proval of  the  plan  of  the  Eisenhower 
Center  I  still  did  not  feel  that  the  projec- 
tions of  the  district  were  adequate.  We 
did  some  of  our  own  In-House  projec- 
tions, and  it  was  felt  that  we  needed  to 
set  up  a  definite  financing  plan  for  this 
Center  if  it  were  to  be  feasible  and  make 
its  way  financially.  We  did  not  want  to 
have  the  situation  that  we  now  have  with 
RFK  Stadium,  where  none  of  the  prin- 
cipal payments  have  been  paid  on  the 
bonds,  and  only  one-half  of  the  bonds 
have  been  financed  by  the  events  that 
have  been  held  at  RFK  Stadium. 

We  will  create  by  this  bill  two  funds. 
One  is  a  support  fund.  Into  the  support 
fund  goes  revenue  from  the  Convention 
Center. 

No.  2,  we  have  per  delegate  spinoff 
funds  going  into  the  fund.  Let  me  ex- 
plain how  that  works.  We  are  going  on 
the  assumption  that  every  delegate  who 
goes  to  the  convention  will  be  spending 
X  amount  of  dollars  In  Washington,  and 
that  probably  at  least  $3  of  that  would 
be  in  the  form  of  sales  taxes,  so  that  we 
are  putting  into  that  fund  $3  per  head 
per  day  per  delegate,  and  that  is  a  very 
low  assumption,  R-qgiiming  that  the  dele- 
gate is  (mly  going  to  OTend  $50  a  day. 
Projections  are  that  the  delegate  spends 


more  than  $50  a  day,  but  we  are  using  low 
projections. 

No.  3,  we  have  a  tax  increment  revenue. 
The  Eisenhower  Center  is  in  the  re- 
develc^ment  area.  Moimt  Vernon 
Square.  This  area  is  depressed.  It  resJly 
does  not  pay  very  much  at  all  in  prop- 
erty taxes.  We  are  assuming  that  if  the 
Convention  Center  goes  in,  it  will  gen- 
erate a  great  deal  of  property  tax  be- 
cause already  there  are  commitments  for 
several  hundred  million  dollars  for  new 
construction  in  the  redevelopment  area 
if  the  Convention  Center  goes  in.  These 
are  hotels,  shops,  stores.  So  what  we  do 
is  take  the  property  tax  Income  today, 
and  then  we  will  take  the  property  tax 
income  as  the  property  goes  up  in  value, 
and  25  percent  of  that  increment  goes 
into  the  fund. 

The  fourth  area  of  income  would  be 
from  the  $14  million  authorization  that 
was  authorized  in  the  original  legisla- 
tion creating  the  Elsenhower  Civic  Cen- 
ter that  must  be  appropriated  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  If  they 
appropriate  these  funds  would  go  into 
the  support  fund. 

If  we  find  that  all  of  these  revenues 
will  not  pay  for  the  overhead  or  will  not 
pay  for  the  principal  and  interest  pay- 
ments, we  will  then  have  to  depsnd  on  a 
bond  sinking  fund.  The  bond  sinking 
fund  is  to  back  up  the  Eisenhower  Cen- 
ter to  make  sure  that  It  is  paid,  not  by 
Congress,  not  by  the  general  taxpayer, 
but  by  those  who  would  benefit  by  the 
Center. 

The  first  tax  is  a  1 -percent  tax  on 
hotels.  The  hotels  have  already  agreed 
to  this,  and  this  tax  would  be  triggered 
in  the  middle  of  next  year. 

No.  2,  if.  with  that  m<xiey  from  the 
hotel  tax  building  up  a  bond  sinking  fund 
of  $5.5  million,  which  is  1  year's  prin- 
cipal and  interest  pajmient,  is  not 
enough 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

What  we  have.  No.  2.  is  a  q?ecial  as- 
sessment district  that  covers  all  of  the 
commercial  property  in  downtown  Wash- 
ington, so  that  if  n<H)e  of  these  funds 
cover  principal  and  interest,  then  there 
will  be  a  special  assessment,  a  property 
tax  special  assessment,  which  wiU  then 
pick  up  the  balance  of  the  deficit.  We  also 
have  Interest  on  the  money  In  the  sinking 
fund,  because  this  wUl  be  Invested  in 
some  type  of  Government  Treasury  note. 
This  is  a  complete  cycle  of  financing. 
Those  that  are  to  benefit  by  the  Conven- 
tion Center  are  those  that  will  have  to 
pay  for  the  Convention  Center  if  their 
original  projections  do  not  work  out. 

I  have  here  endorsements  from  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of  Trade 
that  represent  practically  all  the  business 
in  the  commercial  areas  that  will  be 
backing  up  this  project. 

I  have  a  telegram  of  support  from  the 
Hotel  Association.  They  are  willing  to  be 
taxed  1  percent  so  they  can  have  this 
Ccmventicm  Center.  I  have  a  telegram  of 


support  from  the  Federal  City  Council 
and  a  telegram  from  the  Washington 
Area  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau  and 
one  from  the  Washington  Board  of  Real- 
tors. I  think  this  can  be  a  successful  proj- 
ect. It  Is  not  going  to  be  tossed  into  the 
laps  of  the  taxpayers,  either  national  or 
local,  and  it  Is  going  to  generate  business 
and  pick  up  an  area  in  Washington  which 
has  been  a  depressed  area,  an  area  that 
is  not  producing  tax  revenue. 

The  Eisenhower  Center  is  needed  for 
this  city.  If  we  do  not  have  this  additional 
tax  revenue,  this  Convention  Center, 
there  could  be  problems  with  the  city's 
tax  base  going  down  further  and  further 
as  time  goes  by,  and  many  of  the  busi- 
nesses in  the  central  city  might  leave  for 
the  suburbs  of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

I  think  in  terms  of  developing  Wash- 
ington this  is  a  good  project  because  it 
will  be  self-financed  by  those  people  who 
benefit  from  the  project. 

I  would  urge  all  Members  to  support 
this  biU. 

It  has  been  worked  out  with  members 
of  our  committee  and  we  have  discussed 
it  also  with  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  with  the  equivalent  Senate  com- 
mittees and  I  find  generally  there  is  sup- 
port for  this  concept  of  self-financing  of 
the  Eisenhower  Convention  Center 
with  a  referendum. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  does 
the  gentleman  suppose  his  telegrams 
will  read  when  this  thing  falls  flat  on  its 
face,  as  have  all  other  such  deals?  Will 
the  telegrams  then  demand  that  "Uncle 
Sugar"  step  up  to  the  platter  and  take  a 
swing  with  a  bundle  of  cash? 

Mr.  REES.  Under  this  bill  it  does  not 
matter  what  they  feel  like.  What  it  says 
in  the  bill  is  that  there  shall  be  a  special 
support  fund  in  that  area  and  so  those 
gaitlemen  who  have  been  sending  in 
these  telegrams  will  have  to  pay  if  this 
Center  is  not  a  financial  success.  There 
Is  no  way  under  this  bill  in  which  they 
can  come  back  to  "Uncle  Sugar"  sind  hit 
the  general  taxpayers  either  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  in  the  country. 

I  explained  to  the  gmtleman  my  pro- 
jection is  one-half  of  the  projections  of 
those  associations  who  support  the  proj- 
ect, and  even  with  those  rather  dismal 
projections  I  mside  for  them,  those  peo- 
ple said  they  were  willing  to  back  this 
Center.  I  think  it,  with  this  financial 
plan,  the  project  will  be  a  success. 

I  think  their  support  is  good  enough 
for  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  one  In 
a  long  line  of  those  who  have  stood  in 
the  well  of  the  House  and  promised  that 
these  projects  would  never  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country  a  single  dime.  No. 
never.  What  does  the  gentleman  think  is 
going  to  happen  next  year  when  the 
bonds  come  due  on  the  white  elephant 
known  as  the  RFK  Stadiima? 

Mr.  REES.  U  there  had  been  a  biU 
like  this  for  the  RFK  Stadium,  we 
would  not  have  to  swallow  those  bonds. 
That  is  why  I  voted  against  that  Eisai- 
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howcr  Center  and  wrote  this  bill  to 
make  sure  thla  would  not  come  back  in 
our  laps. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  this  does  not  generate 
the  incrane  anticipated,  then  we  will  have 
another  big  white  elephant  in  another 
place  in  the  District  of  Columbia  What 
will  we  do  with  it  then? 

Mr.  REES.  It  win  be  the  white  ele- 
phant of  the  business  community  of 
Washington.  D.C.  It  wiU  not  be  the 
white  elephant  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  will  be  when  we  amend 
the  law. 

Mr.  IfELSES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  one  of  the 
Members  who  voted  against  the  Eisen- 
hower Civic  Center  when  it  was  just  pro- 
posed October  3,  1972.  However,  it  car- 
ried by  a  vote  of  199  to  183  on  a  motion  to 
strike  the  Civic  Center  from  that  original 
bill.  An  amendment  was  offered  for  an 
oversight  committee  which  carried  by  250 
to  137.  which  meant  that  the  bill  would 
have  to  come  back  to  the  Appropriations 
Conunittee  and  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee. 

"Hie  bill  then  passed  by  a  vote  of  210 
to  169  and  was  enacted  Into  law  as  Public 
Law  92-50;  so  the  decision  has  already 
been  made.  Anything  that  we  do  here  is 
to  try  to  bolster  feasibility  of  this  project 
with  the  amortization  bill  we  take  up 
today,  if  we  can  caU  it  that.  As  a  result 
of  this  bill,  and  we  have  done  a  good 
deal  of  work  on  it.  particularly  the  gen- 
ueman  from  California  (Mr.  Rkes)  we 
In  the  District  Committee  have  tried  to 
give  thla  Congress  some  assurance,  at 
least  a  strong  indication  of  Interest  on 
our  part,  to  see  to  It  that  there  is  a  tax 
and  sinking  fund  plan  that  would  meet 
our  own  concerns  as  well  of  all  Members 
of  the  House  as  to  the  financial  feasi- 
bility of  this  project. 

When  we  consider  Investments  like  this 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  re- 
minded years  ago  how  on  the  farm  every 
q>rlng  we  would  buy  baby  chicks.  The 
catalog  that  was  Issued  advertising  them 
wouW  refer  to  the  flock  from  which  these 
birds  based  on  their  ROP— record  of 
perfonnance.  So  the  assimiptlon  was 
that  if  the  mother  hen  laid  200  eggs  in 
a  year,  that  the  puUet  would  probably 
do  as  well  or  better. 

Now.  the  record  of  performance  as 
has  been  mentioned,  as  far  as  the  Ken- 
nedy Center,  the  RPK  Stadium,  and 
other  things  that  we  have  put  our  minds 
to  try  to  implement  in  the  past  about  the 
only  thing  we  got  from  the  pullet  was 
some  eggs  In  our  faces.  It  did  not  pay 
out  In  all  cases. 

However.  I  believe  we  have  a  plan 
that.  I  think.  Is  one  of  the  most  studied 
plans  that  we  have  ever  had.  where 
there  is  the  same  assurance  through 
the  revenues  generated  In  the  benefit 
areas  downtown  that  go  Into  earmarked 
sugjort  and  sinking  funds  where  the 
Civic  Center  benefit  areas  wlU  be  pro- 
ducing Income,  instead  of  little,  or  some 
cases,  no  Income  at  all. 

Now.  this  morning  I  took  a  trip  around 
town  and  I  went  down  In  the  area  In 
the  heart  of  our  Federal  City  where  this 
Civic  Center  will  be  built.  Believe  me. 
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it  needs  attention.   It  needs  attention 
locally  and  as  our  Federal  City 

Here  we  have  a  picture  [demonstrat- 
ing] of  the  area  that  we  are  talking 
about.  It  is  not  producing  much  revenue. 
It  Is  not  producing  income  in  the  way 
of  taxes  in  adequate  amounts  to  meet 
expenses  in  this  city.  It  is  a  badly  deteri- 
orated situation  in  this  area  of  the  city 
It  needs  rebuilding. 

•Now,  then,  we  have  a  picture  [demon- 
strating] of  the  Civic  Center  that  would 
be  constructed,  which  this  House  has 
voted  to  proceed  with  in  1J72,  but  have 
not  given  the  proper  attention  to  finance 
a  plan  which  we  first  voted  that  would 
substantially  assure  its  financial  inde- 
pendence. That  has  now  been  done  in 
Mr.  Ree's  bill. 

Here  you  see  [demonstrating]  four 
city  blocks.  This  Center  would  be  there 
and  around  the  Center  we  can  see  what 
has  ah-eady  taken  place,  where  cammit- 
ments  to  build  have  been  made  or  are 
contingent  on  the  construction  of  the 
Civic  Center. 

For  example,  over  here  [pointing  to 
the  hotel  that  would  be  built]  the  total 
dollars  invested  in  this  area  for  proposed 
construction  is  $7.5  million  In  this  spot 
Over  here.  $22  million;  $500  million 
here  and  plans  are  already  underway  for 
the  construction  of  a  hotel  here,  pro- 
vided the  Civic  Center  Is  constructed 

Here  is  $100  miUion  here.  Here  is  $15 
million.  Here  is  $3.2  million  tlndicating] 
Altogether  the  reconstruction  Is  esti- 
mated to  reach  $372  million. 

Now.  some  may  ask  the  question,  "Why 
are  some  of  these  so  far  sway'"  The 
point  is  that  this  entire  area  needs  to 
be  developed.  The  theory  i»— and  it  is 
a  theory— that  if  this  money  goes  in 
there,  this  entire  area  will  begin  to  de- 
velop. Some  construction  will  be  adja- 
cent, some  will  be  blocks  away  and  then 
construction  will  begin  in  between  the 
sites. 

..,T^°^'  V*®  question  always  comes  up. 
WTiat  about  parking?"  It  fe  true  that 
in  the  plan  itself  the  parking  is  limited* 
but  it  is  also  a  part  of  a  plan  that  when 
this  area  is  developed,  there  will  be  more 
parking,  but  it  will  be  private  parking 
not  publicly  subsidized  as  it  is  in  many 
cities. 

Moreover,  we  have  the  subway  system 
which  closely  connects  with  hotels  and 
other  downtown  areas  easUy  accessible 
to  the  Center. 

Now,  a  feasibility  study  wts  made  by 
a  very  competent  firm. 

The  feasibility  study  indfcated  that 
this  Ctenter  could  pretty  much  stand  on 
Its  own  without  the  financing  plan  that 
has  been  produced  in  this  bill,  and  if  it  is 
true  that  it  could  stand  on  its  own  cer- 
tainly with  the  Rees  plan— HJl.  12473— 
added,  there  is  bolstering  and  contribut- 
ing assurance  that  it  will  be  safer,  it  wiU 
be  more  assured  of  success  than  it  origi- 
nally was  thought  to  be. 

Now,  the  District  of  Columbia  has  only 
two  principal  sources  of  business  income. 
One  is  the  Govemmen^-Oovemment 
employees,  et  cetera— and  the  Federal 
City  is  where  our  Government  is  housed  • 
and  the  other  Is  tourism.  The  only  way 
that  this  city  could  ever  become  to  some 
degree  Independent  of  taxes  c«nlng  from 
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the  Federal  payment— from  Minnesota 
from  Iowa,  from  Michigan,  from  aU  over 
the  United  States— if  there  is  tax-in- 
come-producing property  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  we  do  not  have 
enough  of.  U  the  people  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  to  have  jobs  and 
income,  there  is  gohig  to  have  to  be 
something  that  will  enhance  and  build 
on  one  of  the  city's  principaj  sources  of 
income— tourism.  The  Civic  Center  wiU 
do  this. 

So  I  would  feel  that,  having  first  voted 
no  on  the  Civic  Center  in  1972.  and  not 
having  prevailed,  I  endorse  the  careful 
plan  that  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Rees)  has  worked  out  I  do  this 
having  m  mind  that  there  are  those  who 
want  the  people  to  have  a  vote  on  it,  and 
I  am  certainly  willing  to  go  along  with 
that  Idea  and  let  the  referendum  go  and 
let  the  people  have  a  voice. 

Now  then,  as  to  the  City  Council,  there 
has  been  some  division  there  on  the  Civic 
Center  which  is  not  too  important,  but  I 
feel  that  there  was  a  litUe  politics  creep- 
ing into  that,  as  testified  to  by  some.  At 
the  same  time,  I  am  convinced  as  a  Min- 
nesota farmer  and  a  taxpayer,'  in  the  in- 
terests of  my  Federal  City  and  your  Fed- 
eral city,  that  something  needs  to  be  done 
to  help  the  city  become  more  financially 
independent.  A  Civic  Center,  in  my 
opinion,  will  help  do  this.  The  Mayor 
agrees.  | 

We  point  to  all  of  the  failures  that 
have  occurred  in  financing  projects  in 
the  District,  and  seemingly  our  economy 
votes  sometimes  hinge  aroimd  money 
that  goes  to  our  Federal  City,  and  some- 
times it  Is  justified;  sometimes  it  is  not. 
But.  I  would  like  to  point  out  with  some 
pnde  again  to  one  of  the  things  we  did 
m  the  Washington  Technical  Institute 
where  was  started  something  that  this 
city  did  not  have.  I  point  with  pride  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  first  graduating  class, 
87  percent  of  the  young  people  that 
graduated  had  a  job  the  day  they  gradu- 
ated, because  they  had  a  skill,  they  liad  a 
know-how.  they  had  something  to  go  out 
and  earn  a  living  with. 

On  that  basis.  I  tWnk  that  investment 
has  paid  off  and  I  believe  this  one  will 
too.  given  the  Rees  financing  pOan. 

Members  may  ask  a  question  of  me  or 
anybody  here.  Is  there  any  sensible  rea- 
son why  any  one  of  us  should  have  any 
interest  at  aU  In  this  bill  concerning 
Washington.  D.C?  My  answer  is.  it  is  our 
Federal  City.  It  Is  your  Pedtral  City 
After  carefully  surveying  this  problem 
having  voted  agahast  it  In  1972  because  I 
thought.  "Here  we  go  again  with  egg  on 
our  faces."  but  after  the  Rees  plan  was 
developed,  in  my  judgment,  this  goes  a 
long  way  toward  giving  us  tbe  assur- 
ance that  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to 
help  the  city  and  provide  a  plan  to  pay 
off  the  development  debt  of  the  Center 

I  believe  the  bill  is  a  good  bill.  Some  of 
us  have  served  on  the  District  Commit- 
tee — and  there  is  very  Uttle  thfinks  any 
of  us  get  for  that  back  home— but  my 
interest  in  this  bill,  in  this  city,  is  be- 
cause it  Is  my  Federal  City,  and  I  think 
it  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  exerelse  concern 
for  It.  At  the  same  time,  I  hope  to  pro- 
vide a  financing  plan  that  was  lacking  in 
the  1972  law.  Some  of  us  spent  hours  and 
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hours  and  hours  on  this  plan  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  think  we  have  had  the  facts 
laid  before  us  in  a  maiuier  that  gives  me 
the  feeling  tliat  we  are  on  the  right  road 
to  a  fiscally  soimd  project  that  is  given 
a  financially  sound  base  with  the  Rees 
bill.  I  hope  that  this  House  will  pass  this 
bill.  We  already  passed  the  bill  for  the 
Center  in  1972,  let  us  give  a  financially 
sound  base  for  construction  and  opera- 
tion with  the  bill  before  you  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  really  is  adding  a 
financing  plan  that  I  think  we  ought  to 
have.  It  gives  us  a  referendum  where  the 
people  can  have  a  voice  in  making  the 
decision.  I  think  it  is  a  well-rounded, 
carefully  considered  piece  of  legislation, 
and  I  think  it  is  presented  in  a  much 
better  way  than  was  tiie  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter or  the  Stadium,  which  we  all  recog- 
nize as  having  presented  a  little  bit  of 
a  difficult  problem  for  all  of  tis. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  a  couple  of  questions  I  wish  to  ask 
the  gentleman. 

Does  the  gentleman  agree  that  imder 
the  existing  plan  parking  is  limited?  Will 
the  gentleman  tell  the  Members  just 
how  many  parking  places  are  provided 
for  under  the  existing  plan? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
only  94  to  100  parking  spaces  provided 
for  in  this  bill.  However.  If  this  entire 
area  Is  developed,  certainly  the  facilities 
for  parking  will  grow  with  the  rest  of 
it  and  be  privately  financed.  We  have  the 
subway  system,  which  will  directly  tie 
into  the  Civic  Center.  The  subway  is 
publicly  financed,  perhaps  auto  parking 
should  be  rrivatelv  financed. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  How  much  is  that  addi- 
tional rarkintf  which  is  going  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  future  going  to  cost? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  will 
be  private  devdopment — ^no  public 
funds. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentlnnan  will  yield  further.  I  have 
another  Question. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
just  one  more  question. 

The  ortifinal  bl)l.  as  it  has  been 
alluded  to  here  today,  requires  the  ap- 
proval of  four  committees  of  Congress, 
two  in  the  House.  I  read  in  the  newspaper 
that  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  I  believe,  unanimously 
disapproved  this.  I  realise  that  Is  not  the 
action  of  the  full  committee. 

How  does  the  gentleman  intend  to 
deal  with  that? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  requests  that  came  to  our  attention 
was  the  request  that  a  referendum  be 
provided,  and  we  have  gone  along  with 
that  idea,  in  snite  of  the  fact  that  our 
committee  originally  went  along  with  the 
bill  without  a  referendum. 

However,  I  think  in  the  legislative 
process  we  must  recognize  the  respon- 
sibility of  all  committees  and  try  to  work 
out  some  kind  of  an  accommodation, 
which  is  what  we  did. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 


gentleman  will  yield  further.  Is  it  the 
gentleman's  thought,  then,  that  if  a 
referendum  provision  is  passed  and  in- 
cluded in  the  bill,  and  the  bill  Is  passed, 
that  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
which  I  read  about  in  the  paper  is  going 
to  change  its  mind? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
speak  for  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. That  committee  will  have  its 
chance  to  make  its  decision,  as  our 
committee  did.  when  it  had  its  oppor- 
tunity. I  certainly  would  respect  what 
they  do.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  what 
they  will  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  this: 

Were  there  hearings  held  on  this  blU? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
imderstand  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  the 
gentleman :  Were  there  hearings  held  on 
this  bill  by  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  There  were  extensive 
hearings,  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  are  they? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean,  where  are  the  hearings? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  They  are  in  committee 
galley  print. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  un- 
able to  get  them  down  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
if  there  are  any  further  details  to  be 
explained. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  were  the  hearings 
held? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
held  hearings  at  various  times  in  Decem- 
ber and  March  for  a  long  time,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  . 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  C^ialrman.  let  me  say, 
as  the  author  of  the  original  authorizing 
and  enabling  legislation,  we  have  held 
five  distinct  hearings  on  this  matter.  One 
of  tiiem  was  downtown,  which  is  unprec- 
edented. We  went  to  the  Moimt  Vernon 
Square  area. 

Also  in  February,  hearings  were  held 
before  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  this  very  financing  proposal. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  this 
question: 

Was  one  of  the  hearings  the  one  which 
the  gentleman  walked  out  on.  allegedly 
walked  out  of  the  hearing? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  will  yield,  I  never 
walked  out  of  any  hejiring.  I  walked  off 
a  television  program  which  was  supposed 
to  be  a  debate  to  shed  a  little  light.  In- 
stead of  shedding  a  Uttle  light,  it  shed  a 
lot  of  heat,  so  I  wsJked  off,  and  that  was 


channel  7.  It  had  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter  under  discussion. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might 
mention  that  I  do  not  blame  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  walking  off.  I 
watched  the  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  am  still  won- 
dering wherff  the  hearings  are. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  in- 
form the  gentleman  that  Mr.  Hogan  of 
the  committee  staff  will  give  him  the 
galley  print,  and  I  think  the  facts  will 
be  clear. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  it  is  not 
serious  enough  to  have  a  bound  copy,  do 
we  have  to  work  from  tbe  galley  proofs; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  am  not  suggesting  that. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  a  galley  proof. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  wUl  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  there  were 
hearings  held  in  December,  and  there 
were  also  hearings  held  in  March.  The 
December  hearings  were,  I  tbink.  on  the 
14th  of  December,  and  the  other  one 
was  on  March  7. 

We  had  public  testimony  and  everyone 
was  notified  of  the  hearings,  and  they 
were  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Except  that  they  are  not 
printed.  This  is  the  first  I  have  seen  of 
any  hearings  of  March  7.  I  am  suprised 
it  is  not  printed. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky asked  a  question  about  parking. 
I  would  like  the  record  to  show  that 
within  800  feet  of  the  site  of  this  Center 
there  are  10,250  parking  spaces  plus  we 
have  a  contract  and  are  imderway  at 
Union  Station  with  1,200  additional  au- 
tomobile parking  spaces  and  700  places 
for  buses.  It  is  only  eight  blocks  distant, 
and  we  plan  to  have  a  shuttle  service 
running  directly  from  the  Visitors*  Cen- 
ter up  to  the  Ninth  Street  underp>ass  In 
the  center  of  this  facility,  and  we  expect 
to  have  the  first  leg  of  the  Metro  in 
Union  Square,  so  we  will  have  ample 
parking  and  visiting  facilities. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  wish  to  Insert  at  this 
point  my  additional  views  (joined  with 
by  Mr.  Rees)  as  they  appeared  In  the 
report  (No.  93-923)  accompanying  HJl. 
12473: 


AiH>inoitAL  ViKws  or  BsPKBaarrATrvs  Thom- 
as   M.     REXS     Um    RB>«XBKirrATTVK    AMCBEk 

Nexskn  on  HJl.  12473.  as  Amrtisd 
We  support  tbe  provlsloDS  of  HJL  13743. 
which  establishes  a  sinking  fund  to  meet  tbe 
interest  and  principal  payments  of  bonds 
Issued  pursuant  to  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1959  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a 
convention  and  civic  center  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  to  establish  a  support  fund 
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for  the  convention  And  civic  center  In  order 
to  iosure  »  financially  sound  project. 

Public  Law  93-S20  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  the  convention  and  civic  center, 
but  pursuant  to  an  amendment  added  In  the 
House,  the  construction  of  such  convention 
and  civic  center  was  predicated  on  the  sub- 
mittal to  and  approval  by  Senate  and  House 
Ck)mn;ilttees  for  the  District  of  Colvunbla 
and  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  design  plans  and  spec- 
ifications. Including  cost  estimates,  of  such 
convention  and  dvlc  center.  Na  purchase 
contract  for  the  construction  of  such  center 
may  be  entered  Into  by  the  District  Govern- 
ment or  the  corporation  or  entity  authorized 
to  constr\ict  such  center  without  such  ap- 
proval. 

When  the  matter  of  the  authorization  of 
the  construction  of  the  convention  and  civic 
center  came  up  on  the  Floor  on  October  3, 
1972,  we  voted  against  the  measure  for  rea- 
sons, among  others,  which  we  believe  are 
addressed  and  corrected  by  this  bill. 

The  unfortunate  record  of  RPK  Stadium, 
both  as  to  Its  original  co?t  estimates  and 
Its  annual  earnings  as  projected  at  the  time 
of  Its  approval,  was  very  persuasive  to  us  in 
voting  not  to  permit  a  repetition  of  this 
type  of  construction  project  and  financial 
undertaking.  We  were  also  mindful  of  the 
recent  experience  of  Congress  In  funding 
the  JPK  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  and 
the  escalating  costs  of  the  Metro  subway 
system  now  under  construction  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Ck>lumbla  and  its  suburbs. 

However,  we  support  this  bUl  as  a  meas- 
Tire  which  addresses  these  earlier  cited  criti- 
cisms, wlUch  heretofore  had  some  validity. 
but  which  are  provided  for  and  corrected  by 
the  provisions  contained  In  this  legislation  as 
noted  below : 

1.  The  design  plans  and  specifications,  in- 
cluding detailed  cost  estimates  of  the  con- 
vention and  civic  center,  have  been  subjected 
to  cmislderable  review;  detaUed  examination 
and  additional  concessions  have  been  made 
which  have  resulted  in  Hoxise  District  Com- 
mittee i4>proval  of  the  project. 

The  Dtstrlet  of  Columbia  has  agreed  that 
the  foUowing  actions  wlU  be  taken  with  re- 
spect to  the  Center: 

(a)  That  the  Commissioner  will  insure 
that  all  purchase  contracts  for  the  financing. 
design,  and  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  convention  and  dvlc  center  are  let  to 
"the  lowest  and  best  bidder  as  determined 
by  the  Commissioner"  under  usual  competi- 
tive bid  prooeduies. 

(b)  That  a  value  engineering  study  will  be 
undertaken  by  the  District  Oovemment  to 
Insure  that  the  design  plans  and  specifica- 
tions of  the  convention  and  dvlc  center  as 
submitted  to  this  Committee  are  subjected  to 
professional  examination,  so  as  to  obtain 
optimum  value  for  e»«ry  dollar  spent  on  this 
project. 

Meanwhile,  the  Dlstrlet  Oovemment  has 
conducted  and  submitted  to  the  Committee 
a  concept  design  report  under  contract  with 
certain  architects  and  engineers,  wherein 
daU  was  ooQeeted  and  analysed  which  in- 
eluded  examination  of  the  construction  and 
operation  of  convention  and  dvlc  centers  In 
a  number  of  other  cities,  as  well  as  spedfie 
plans  and  designs  tat  the  convention  and 
dvlc  center  planned  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  All  of  this  material  was  reviewed 
and  examined  by  the  Knvironmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  determine  that  it  met  with 
certain  environmental  impact  standards  as 
tbey  reUte  to  the  particular  location  of  this 
convention  and  dvic  center.  In  addition,  the 
matter  was  wramtnsd  In  detaU  in  hearings 
held  before  the  District  of  Columbia  Co\m- 
cU.  at  which  a  number  of  local  dtizens.  econ- 
omists, ate.,  appeared  and  testified  for  and 
against  certain  aspects  of  tbe  Center.  Tb« 


CouncU  approved  the  design  specifications 
and  cost  estimates  and  forw*rded  ihe  matter 
to  this  Committee. 

2.  The  bond  sinking  fund  and  support 
fund,  as  well  as  the  taxes  ahd  revenues  pro- 
vided for  In  this  bill,  avoid  some  of  the 
problems  encountered  with  the  RPK  Stadi- 
um and  provide  the  protections  neceEsary  to 
Insure  that  the  construction  costs  and  the 
opjratlon  of  the  canventloi  and  civic  cen- 
ter will  to  the  optimum  extent  possible 
guarantee  that  the  financial  integrity  and 
the  soundness  of  management  necessary  to 
Insure  that  overall  this  project  will  be  eco- 
nomically sound  and  not  constitute  a  bur- 
den to  the  District  residents. 

The  thrust  of  this  bill  is  to  liisure  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  tha,t  taxes  are  Im- 
posed In  a  benefit  area,  that  revenues  are 
realized  from  the  benefit  araa,  and  that  there 
are  recoveries  for  the  o.-.eratlng  costs  of  the 
Center  from  the  monies  expended  by  dele- 
gates attending  conventions  at  the  Center 
that  will  place  the  support  and  bond  sinking 
funds  In  a  Uquld  condition  that  Insures 
financial  soundness.  Accordingly,  there  will 
be  adequate  financing  to  meet  the  operating 
needs  of  the  convention  and  civic  center  and 
there  will  be  adequate  funds  to  handle  the 
debt  servicing  of  the  bonds  that  are  Issued 
to  cover  the  costs  of  the  coastructlon  of  the 
convention  and  civic  center.  A  general  out- 
line of  how  the  funds  are  established,  when 
the  funds  are  used,  and  special  features  of 
the  funding  and  taxing  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  as  set  forth  below : 

FUNDS    ESTABLISKED 

(0)  Support  Fund. — Composed  of: 

(1)  Gross  revenues  from  Center's  oper- 
ations. 

(2)  25%  of  the  Increase  la  real  estate  tax 
collections  over  FY  1974  occurring  In  the 
Civic  Center  Economic  Impact  Area.  (Iden- 
tical to  downtown  urban  renewal  area) 

(3)  General  fund  revenues  equal  to  S3.00 
per  convention  delegate  per  convention  day. 
This  represents  an  estimate  of  the  average 
D.C.  taxes  received  from  spending  by  con- 
vention delegates. 

(4)  Monies  appropriated  Ttom  $14  million 
Federal  payment  authorized  In  P.L.  92-520. 

(6)  Bond  Sinking  Fund. — Composed  of: 

(1)  Revenues  from  a  1%  increase  In  the 
tax  on  hotel  rooms  effective  FY  1976  (raises 
$1  million  annually). 

(2)  Revenues  from  Increase  In  real  estate 
tax  for  commercial  establishments  In  modi- 
fled  downtown  business  dlsWct,  as  defined 
by  Census  Bureau  (rates  set  by  City  Coun- 
cil). 

WHEN  FUKDS  ABE  VSED 

(o)  Support  Fund  used  to  meet  aU  of 
Center's  operating  costs,  and  to  make  pay- 
ments on  loans  for  building  the  Center. 

(b)  If  Support  Fund  monies  Insufficient, 
Bond  Sinking  Fund  monies  sre  used  to  pay 
offlocms. 

SPECIAL  rEATTTSSS 

(a)  Hotel  tax  paid  into  Bond  Sinking 
Fund  is  removed  when  that  fund  builds  up 
to  an  annual  loan  payment  (about  $6  mil- 
lion). Tax  is  triggered  back  on  when  Sink- 
ing Fund  drc^s  below  this  amount. 

(b)  Real  estate  tax  takes  affect  only  when 
Sinking  Fund  dips  below  tlOO,<X)0.  Is  re- 
moved when  fund  buUds  back  up  to  an 
annual  loan  payment. 

3.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColumbU  from  the  rejuvenation  of 
the  area  surrounding  the  convention  and 
civic  center  are  substantial.  There  Is  little 
question  but  what  one  of  the  largest  busi- 
nesses in  the  District  of  Colombia  is  its  at- 
tracticm  as  a  tourist  center.  The  convention 
business  is  a  big  btislness  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  Increase  in  tourist  dollan 
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spent  In  the  District  by  reasdn  <rf  the  con- 
struction of  the  convention  and  civic  center 
will  be  considerable.  Based  on  the  informa- 
tion set  forth  In  the  table  below,  the  average 
person  attending  a  convention  stays  an 
average  number  of  days  aad  spends  an 
average  amount  of  money : 

GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION-CONVENTION  DEL- 
EGATE  EXPENDITURE! 


1 


LCB  survey,  Wash- 
ington O.C.i 


lACB 

national 

averages  > 

(percent) 


Average  > 

Vpendc- 

tures 

(1971 

Alollars) 


Per- 
cent- 
age 


Hotel  rooms 33.69 

Retail  stores n  92 

Restaurants  (except  hote[). 12.61 

Hotel  restaurants 12.90 

Beverages 559 

Night  clubs,  sports 4.89 

Lccal  transportation 4.09 

Car,  Eas.cil,  service 5.98 

Theater 1.03 

Sightseeing 1.50 

Other b.go 

Total 100.00 


$85.30 
17.16 
32.13 
25.64 
13.28 

7.33 
10.71 

4.06 
.62 

4.30 

9.04 


40.70 

8.19 

15.33 

12.23 

6.34 

3.50 

5.11 

1.94 

.30 

2.05 

4.31 


209. 57         100. 00 


>  Source:  1966  lACB  national  survey— onvention  delegate 
expenditures. 

'Source:  Washington  Conventian  and  Vtsitors  Bureau  (ad- 
justed to  1971  dollars). 

>  Source:  Washington  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau — over  4 
days  are  spent  by  the  average  delegate  at  a  tonvention. 

It  Is  estimated  that  two  to  four  years 
after  the  Center  opens  It  will  have  222  days 
per  year  utilized  by  conventions  and  other 
events.  Further  It  Is  estimated  that  within 
that  period  when  the  Center  I4  In  full  oper- 
ation, it  wUl  be  utUlzed  by  342,000  dele- 
gates. Thus,  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  con- 
vention business  will  greatly  stimulate  local 
District  businesses  and  there  wUl  be  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  sales  tax  revenue  col- 
lected by  the  District  as  a  result. 

The  projected  amount  of  new  develop- 
ments In  the  downtown  Waefclngton  area, 
which  may  be  attributable  In  large  part  to 
the  Center  over  the  period  1976-1980,  Is  es- 
timated as  follows:  > 

Quality    Inn — Downtown — 14tb 

and  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Hyatt  Regency — ^New  Jersey  and 

D  Street 40,000,000 

Prime  Land  Bank,  Inc. — 7th,  8tli. 

I.  K  Streets .. 

Parking  garage — 9th  and  G 

1,000-room  apartment  building 

(renewal  site)  at  6th  and  K-_ 
Mixed  use  development  on  re- 
newal sites  at  12th  and  G,  and 

7th  and  G ^  100,000,000 

Two  hotels  (sites  confidential )>    80.000,000 
C&P  headquarters  building,  8tb 

and  G  Streets 

Development     of     16     parcels, 

which  have  been  assembled  by 

developers,    are    now    largely 

vacant,  used  for  parking  lot*. 

and  zoned  for  hotel  or  lnten>- 

slve  conunerclal  use  (this  doea 

not  take  Into  account  any  de>- 

velopment  resulting  from  the 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  Plan) .,  106. 000, 000 


$7,  600,  000 


60,000,000 
3.200,000 

22, 000,  000 


->     16. 000, 000 


Estimated  total  value  oC 

new  development .  372.  700. 000 

The  foregoing  la  exdtislve  of  the  escal8> 
tlon  in  the  property  values  thftt  will  result 
because  of  the  construction  ct  the  Centw 


'Source: 
ment. 
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In  the  downtown  area.  The  real  estate  tax  ment  of  principal  and  interest  on  the  the  amount  in  the  sinking  fund  falls 

revenue  as  expected  will  be  reallaed  by  the  bonds.  At  the  end  of  a  period  of  30  years,  below  that  amount,  and  so  on.  Thus,  this 

District  of  Columbia  from  1975  through  1986  ^^en  the  bonds  have  been  retired,  the  tax  wiU  be  "triggered"  on  and  off  so  as 

IS  as  louows  ^.jyg  ^  ^g  Center  will  be  vested  in  the  to  maintain  a  sinking  fund  sufficient  to 

Real  atate  t^rewnue^it^ease  expected  District  of  Columbia.  meet  the  debt  service  costs  on  the  bonds 

1976  -_ Jlirf.*^!*.—      -    0.2  It  is  estimated  that  the  ddat  service  for  1  complete  year. 

1976  .8  on  the  bonds  will  be  about  $5.5  million  This  additional  tax  on  hotel  room  rent- 

1977  1.6  per  year.  The  operating  costs  are  esti-  ^^  ^  estimated  to  bring  in  about  $1 

1978  2.0  mated  at  some  $1.8  million  in  1978,  the  million  per  year  to  the  sinking  fund,  and 

J^Z?  2.8  first  year  the  Center  is  expected  to  be  this  new  levy  for  this  purpose  is  sup- 

Ja^  I  I  in  use.  and  this  figure  is  expected  to  in-  Port«d  by  the  D.C.  Hotel  Association  and 

1982  40  crease  to  $3  mUlion  by  1985.  Thus,  the  by  a  number  of  individual  hotel  ownere. 

19W  :::                                '""  44  total  expense  accruing  to  the  city  is  ex-  It  is  interesting  m  this  connection  to 

1984  „:.:::::::::::::":"::::  elo  pected  to  vary  from  $7.3  mimon  m  1978  ^ote  that  two  large  new  hotels  are  al- 

1986  5.6  to  about  $8.5  milUon  in  1985.  ^^'^^  planned  ;For  construction  m  the 

r~.    ,         .      ,    .„    ^  ^.       .  ^      . .  ^  Rnok*»<!mpn  for  thp  rMstrirt  nf  roliim-  Civic  Center  area  when  this  project  is 

The  foregoing  Is  Ulustratlve  of  the  khids  opoitesmen  lor  me  uisirici  oi  v;oium-  ^      ,,     „_,_,_„„_rf 

and  varieties  of  benefits  that  wUl  be  derived  bia  government  predict  that  the  Center  a"*^^^^^    ™^,„,   ^„„i   ,„.«r>«rtv  t^v 

in  terms  of  Increased  tax  revenues,  increased  will  generate  new  revenues  to  the  city  in  aecona.   a  special  real  piopeny  tax. 

business  and  Increased  construction  and  de-  the  form  of  property,  sales,  and  income  ^'^^  this  purpose,  the  bill  creates  a  Civic 

velopment  In  downtown  Washington  as  a  re-  taxes,  which  they  believe  will  be  suffl-  Center  Benefit  Area,  which  will  be  com- 

Buit  of  proceeding  with  the  convention  and  cient   in  addition  to  the  operating  rev-  Prised  of  all  nonresidential  real  property 

nr^t^inn  nf'^H  R^^947?ti  ^^^r2f'^''^}}!!^f  ^nuc^  dcrived  from  the  Center,  to  defray  within  the  D.C  downtown  bushiess  dis- 

protection  of  B.S..  12473  to  the  Center  project  -^tirp  r.n.«!tR  inriripnt  tn  thP  Ppntpr  trlct,  together  with  aU  nonresident  real 

so  as  to  insure  the  financial  vUbUlty  of  the  tne  entire  COSlsmciaent  to  ine  center.  n^nnprtv    ontsirip    of    this    district    and 

project  and  thus  greatly  enhances  the  pros-  WhUe  this  estimate  Of  self-Uquidatlon  P^°?^'7_.°r^^                                       .l^f 

pects  that  the  rejuvenation  of  downtown  Of  this  project  may  well  be  justified,  I  zoned  C-t  or  C-3-b  as  of  March  L  19^ 

Washington,  and  the  benefits  which  are  side  and  a  majority  of  my  colleagues  on  the  i^ese  zomng  ciassincaiions  are  seiectea 

effects  of  that  rejuvenation,  wUl  be  derived  to  House  District  of  Columbia  Committee  because  they  apply  to  the  commercial 

the  Interest  and  benefit  of  the  District  of  fgel  that  there  should  be  a  fiscal  plan  Properties    which    will    benefit    to    the 

^^T  ?°i  "«««'de"ts-                   ^  „„  enacted  in  connection  with  the  Eisen-  g>:eatest  extent  from  the  presence  of  the 

12«J  and  we^s^^uf^'^ou  rM,3rt  it  ^owor  Center  which  will  serve  to  protect  Ci^ic  Center  m  the  city.  I  am  advised 

12473,  and  we  also  urge  you  to^upportU^  the  ta.xpayers  of  the  District  of  Colum-  1^^^  «^,^f «    properties    outeide    of    the 

I"™  NEiisE^  bia  ana  the  Federal  Treasury  alike  from  Sf ?hS  R^?fit^r«^nr  t^^^lifh^r  «o 

,.,,.•..    *u         «  the  necessity  of  assuming  a  burden  of  to  the  Benefit  Area  or  to  each  other  so 

I  now  yield  5  mmutes  to  the  gentleman  ^^^^  responsibility  for  this  Civic  Center  ^*^  ^  ^^«  properUes  affected  Ue  within 

from  Vir^a  Olr  Broyhill)  .  ^  t^e  event  the  city's  predictions  f aU  to  »  common  boundary.  Thte  boundary  is 

Mr.     BROYHnx    of     Vlrgmla.     Mr  materialize  as  expected.  Thus,  the  bill  Quite  irregular  m  shape,  of  coirrse  but  It 

Chahrman,  I  wish  to  urge  the  support  of  hji.  12473  has  been  designed  to  afford  a  i"^^^^^  Jf°'i?"^..?'?.*  ^^  °'  ^J  '^"^ 

my  coUeagues  for  the  biU  H.R.  12473.  protection,  a  safeguard  against  such  an  bounded  by  Constitution  Avenue,  Massa- 

whlch  provides  a  fiscal  program  assur-  eventuaUty.  by  assuring  the  Uquldatlon  ^^!P^"l  ^',^V5' JS?^  ^*P**°^  ®*^*' 

^J^^!^*''!?^  viability  of  the  pro-  of  t^ls  entire  project,  if  necessary,  by  and  19th  Street  NW 

posed  Dw^ghtD   Eisenhower  Memorial  revenues  derived  largely  from  those  In-  .J^^""^  commercial  propw^ies   within 

Bicentennial  av-ic  Center  here  in  the  terests  in  the  city  which  will  benefit  to  ^^  p'^<=  Center  Benefit  Area  will  be 

^"""Is^^^i^^-     ,,            ,  r,    .    ^  the  greatest  extent  from  the  operation  of  taxed  at  such  a  rate  that  at  the  end  of 

The  Eisenhower  Memorial  Civic  Cen-  ^jjg  Civic  Center  *  period  of  2  fiscal  years  the  total  reve- 

ter  was  authorized  by  Public  Law  92-  The  bill  will  kocomplish  this  purpose  nues  in  the  sinking  fund,  alter  the  pay - 

520,  approved  on  October  21,  1972,  sub-  ^y  estabUshing  on  the  books  of  the  U  S  m^nt  of  all  annual  principal  and  interest 

ject  to  the  subsequent  approval  of  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of  PaJ^nients,   shall   exceed   $100,000;    and 

design,   plans,   specifications,   and   cost  Columbia  two  trust  funds— a  bond  sink-  *^ter  3  fiscal  years,  after  such  debt  serv- 

estimates  by  the  District  of  Columbia  ^ns  fund  and  a  support  fund  ^^®  payments  for  those  years,  there  will 

Committees     and     the    Appropriations  The  Eisenhower  Memorial  Blcenten-  ''^'nain  in  the  fund  sufBcient  money  to 

Committees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  njal  Civic  Center  bond  sinking  fund  will  P^  ^^®  ^^^  service  costs  for  1  additional 

After  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  92-  ^g  established  for  the  punxise  of  accu-  ^^*""-  "^"^^  formula  is  designed  to  assure 

520,  a  nonprofit  organization,  known  as  mulatlng  amounts  available  for  tnaWnp  an  adequate  amount  in  the  sinking  fund 

the  Eisenhower  Center  Corporation,  was  payments  of  the  principal  and  interests  *t  all  times. 

formed  to  provide  the  financing  for  this  on  the  bonds  incident  to  the  Eisenhower  "^^^  special  real  property  tax  will  also 

project.    This    corporation    has    been  civic   Center   in   years   when   amoimts  be  triggered  on  and  off.  The  tax  shall 

granted  unsecured  loans  from  several  available  in  the  support  fund  are  not  apply  to  any  fiscal  year  following  a  certi- 

local  banks  in  the  total  amount  of  some  sufficient  to  meet  these  costs  As  I  have  ^cation  by  the  D.C.  Commissioner  on 

$600,000,  to  provide  funds  for  the  de-  stated,  this  cost  will  be  $5  5  million  per  "^"n^  ^^  that  the  net  adjusted  amount  in 

velopmoit  of  the  plans  for  the  Center,  year  the  sinking  fimd  is  less  than  $100,000 

At  this  time,  preliminary  plans  have  rpJ-    _i„iHT,»   f„„H    nnii    ho   fir^<>r.>.<w4  and  when  the  1-percent  sales  tax  levied 

been  drawn,  and  the  final  plans  and  frnm  thl  iS.rtn7  sn,™  nf  «^,,!^  ^  ^otel  room  rentals  is  in  effect.  Then 

specifications    are    about    30    percent  ^Xsf  1  twS^ntS^  STtex  the  tax  wUl  terminate  at  the  end  of  any 

completed,  for  a  civic  center  and  con-  nr^i^^'T^Js^^^tIfT^^Tr.^f^^  Ascal  year  in  which  the  D.C.  Commis- 

vention  facility  in  the  Mount  Vernon  ?^e5r^hlih  SS  rSTt^e^J^^t  '^'^^^  **^^   **>**  ^^^  °«»  ^^"^"^ 

square  area  of  the  city.  ^  ISTon'^otJl  ^m^t^  to^^'  ra^JTlbt^'ri'^^'lJ^t'oi'^^lirH  "^  ' 

The  cost  of  site  acquisition,  construe-  cent,  will  be  effective  only  during  "bond-  ^^^1^^  A„f  rSn^funH^  5^,«^h?;.. 
tlon,  and  equipment  of  the  Center  is  shiklng  periods."  The  first  su^  bond-  Third.  Any  surplus  funds  from  the  sup- 
presently    estimated    at    $80.6    million,  sinking  period  is  to  begin  on  July  1,  1974.  ^li^"Jl^\      .  ^       ^           .      . 
When  final  approval  of  the  project  Is  ob-  and  will  end  on  the  first  day  of  the  flrat  ,„^^^r.^ ^^J!t  ^Tfi^,!™?    m 
talned.  the  Elsenhower  center  Corpora-  full   month   beginning   after   the   date  *°Tt  L  furthlrX?vi?^thi?^f  i^^^ 
tlon  will  issue  bonds  in  that  amount,  the  when  the  D.C.  Commissioner  certifies  to  si^g  f^  shST  teiSi^te  i£L  toe 
interest  on  which  will  be  tax  exempt.  The  the  D.C.  Council  that  the  amount  in  the  JS^comStnSS^  SSSd    dlteSil^ 
center   wlU   then   be   constructed   and  slnkhig  funds  Is  equal  to  the  amount  of  mti  ^S^v^6s  S  to  toe  SS 
leased  to  the  city  for  operation,  and  toe  toe  total  cost  of  debt  service  on  toe  fund  to  pay  toe  total  aggregate  of  prin- 
Dlstrict  of  Columbia  government  will  bonds  for  1  year.  Then  subsequent  bond-  cipal  and  Interest  outstanding  on  toe 
toen  assume  responsibility  for  toe  pay-  sinking  periods  will  begin  if  and  when  bonds.  At  such  a  time,  toe  D.C.  Com- 
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mlssloner  shall  request  appropriaUcms  of 
the  amount  from  the  fund  sufiDdent  to 
pay  off  the  bonds,  any  surplus  remaining 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  D.C.  general 
fimd,  and  the  bond  sinking  fimd  shall  go 
out  of  existence. 

The  Eisenhower  Memorial  Bicenten- 
nial Ctvlc  Center  support  fund  will  be 
established  for  the  purpose  of  making 
funds  available  for  making  pajmients  for 
operating  expenses  of  the  Civic  Center, 
and  any  other  expenses  incurred  by  the 
District  government  directly  attributable 
to  the  construction  or  operation  of  the 
Center.  Also,  It  will  provide  funds  for 
the  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
on  the  bonds.  As  I  have  stated,  in  any 
year  when  the  money  in  this  support 
fund  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  debt 
service  costs  on  the  bonds,  then  suf9- 
ctent  funds  for  this  purpose  will  be  made 
available  from  the  sinking  fund.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  amounts  In 
the  support  f imd  are  more  than  sufficient 
for  all  the  above-mentioned  piuTxwes, 
any  reasonable  amount  of  such  surplus 
may  be  appropriated  to  the  bond  sinking 
fund. 

The  support  fund  wHl  be  financed 
from  the  following  sources  of  revenue : 

First.  Amoxmts  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  from  the  Federal  Treasury  as 
authorized  In  Public  Law  92-520.  Sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  that  act  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  a  mn.TimtiTn  of  $14  million 
of  Federal  fimds  to  ease  the  financial 
burden  on  the  DC.  government's  budget 
during  the  initial  years  of  the  Eisen- 
hower Civic  center. 

Second.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  ta- 
creased  revenues  derived  each  year  from 
the  regular  real  property  tax  on  all  real 
properties  located  in  the  Civic  Center 
Development  Impact  Area,  which  Is  the 
downtown  urban  renewal  area  as  defined 
In  the  comprehensive  plan  adopted  by 
the  NCPC — and  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  special  real  estate  tax  Civic  Center 
Benefit  Area  described  earlier  in  this 
text. 

Since  the  Civic  Center  wfll  Inevitably 
lead  to  a  substantial  increase  In  the 
v*hie  of  all  real  property  located  in  this 
'iowntown  area,  there  will  be  a  corre- 
sponding Increase  In  the  real  property 
tax  revenues  derived  from  such  proper- 
ties. In  computing  this  25  percent  of  such 
increment  which  will  accrue  to  the  sup- 
port fund,  the  fiaeal  year  1974  wlD  be 
used  as  the  •'base  year."  and  aD  hicreases 
In  the  tax  yield  wlH  be  computed  using 
the  tax  eolleeted  to  tJie  area  during  that 
fiscal  year  1974  as  the  standard.  The 
remaining  75  percent  of  this  Increase  win 
of  course  go  Into  the  DC.  general  fund. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  tax  will  yield 
$1  million  to  the  support  fund  In  1978, 
and  that  It  will  hieremse  to  $2.8  million 
inl985. 

Third.  OroeB  receipts  derived  from  the 
operation  of  the  Civic  Center.  These  rev- 
enues have  been  very  conservatively  esti- 
mated. MBumlng  only  two-thirds  of  the 
citys  estimate  at  the  anticipated  at- 
tendance, at  fSOO.eoO  In  1978  and  taicreas- 
Ing  to  $1.6.miIUon  by  1M5. 

Fourth.  Revenues,  which  would  other- 
wise be  deposited  In  the  DC.  general 
fund,  amounting  to  |3  per  delegate  at 
the  Center  per  convention-day.  It  is  esti- 


mated that  the  average  delegate  to  a 
convention  stays  for  at  least  4  days  and 
spends  at  least  $50  per  day  during  his 
stay.  The  revenues  referred  to  represent 
a  portion  of  the  sales  tax  yield  which 
will  accrue  from  these  expenditures.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  income  to  the  support 
fund  from  this  source  will  amount  to 
some  $800,000  in  1978  and  will  rise  to 
$3.4  million  in  1985. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  when- 
ever the  amount  in  the  sinking  fund 
equals  the  cost  of  the  debt  service  on  the 
bonds  for  an  entire  year,  any  surplus 
existing  in  the  support  fund  will  then 
go  into  the  D.C.  general  lund— rather 
than  into  the  bond  sinking  fund. 

The  annual  debt  service  for  these  Civic 
Center  bonds  is  to  be  included  within  the 
ceiling  imposed  in  the  Home  Rule  Act, 
which  provides  that  debt  service  pay- 
ments may  not  exceed  14  percent  of  the 
city's  total  revenues  in  any  fiscal  year. 

It  is  further  provided  that  the  U.S. 
Comptroller  General  shall  make  an  an- 
nual audit  of  both  of  thase  funds,  and 
report  his  findings  to  the  Congress,  the 
President,  and  the  D.C.  Commissioner 
and  the  D.C.  Council. 

The  provisions  of  tliis  proposed  leg- 
islation will  become  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment  into  law,  or  the  date  when 
final  tyjproval  of  the  Civic  Center  is  ob- 
tained, whichever  occurs  later. 

I  wish  to  commend  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Refs,  for  liis  diligent  work  in 
developing  this  excellent  piece  of  legis- 
lation. This  concept  of  the  two  special 
trust  funds,  financed  entirely  by  the  users 
of  the  Civic  Center,  the  real  estate  owners 
in  the  area  whose  property  will  be  en- 
hanced in  value  by  the  Center,  the  com- 
mercial interests  in  the  city  which  will 
benefit  particularly  from  its  operation, 
and  the  Federal  Govemmant  to  the  ex- 
tent authorized  by  the  Carigress  in  the 
act  of  1972,  will  afford  a  financial  sta- 
bility to  this  great  enterprise  and  an  as- 
surance that  neither  the  Federal  Gtov- 
emment  nor  the  District  taxpayers  in 
general  will  be  subjected  to  any  financial 
burden  In  connection  with  the  Eisen- 
hower Civic  Center  under  even  the  most 
adverse  circimistances.  AikI  I  am  par- 
ticulariy  pleased  that  the  two  "speciai" 
taxes  involved,  the  added  sales  tax  on 
hotel  room  rentals  and  the  added  real 
estate  tax  on  commercial  properties,  will 
be  imposed  only  during  those  periods 
when  they  may  be  needed. 

I  cannot  express  too  strongly  my  con- 
viction that  the  construction  of  this  pro- 
posed Civic  Center  is  vitally  important 
to  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  site 
chosen  for  the  Center  is  ideal  from  every 
standpoint,  and  this  faculty  in  that  loca- 
tion will  spark  the  revitaliaition  of  that 
section  of  downtown  WasiiJngton,  which 
has  been  deteriorating  rapkily  in  recent 
years.  The  Center  will  create  new  jobs 
and  bring  additional  revenues  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  government,  and 
thus  will  be  a  boon  to  the  eoonomic  well- 
being  of  the  entire  city. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  disgrace  that  our 
Nation's  Capital  is  the  only  major  city 
in  the  United  States  which  does  not  have 
adequate  facilities  to  accommodate  the 
larger  national  and  InterMitlonal  con- 
ventions, DOT  a  civic  center  for  those 
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cctivltl:s  which  are  essentiail  for  the  en- 
richment of  urban  living.  "The  proposed 
Eisenhower  Memorial  Bicentennial  Civic 
Center  will  fiU  both  of  these  needs,  and 
will  also  be  an  active  and  fitting  memo- 
rial to  the  late  President  Eisenhower, 
who  took  such  a  strong  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  this  Capital  City. 

Enthusiastic  support  for  this  project 
has  been  expressed  by  the  Ctommissloner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Redevelopment  Land  Agency,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Trade,  and 
by  bankers,  hotel  owners,  and  other 
leaders  in  the  business  community. 

I  commend  this  excellent  bill  to  my 
colleasuss  for  favorable  action  at  this 
tim?. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  GuDE). 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  rise  in 
very  strong  support  of  this  legislation.  I 
think  this  whole  question  of  the  Eisen- 
hower Civic  Center  has  been  very  thor- 
oughly discussed.  We  owe  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Rees),  who  h«s  developed 
this  plan.  I  believe  If  anyone  remains 
w  ho  questions  the  financing  will  take  the 
time  to  look  into  it,  he  will  see  that  we 
do.  indeed,  have  a  sound  financial  plan 
here,  and  one  which,  above  all,  will  not 
be  a  burden  upon  District  residents. 
Through  the  establishment  of  these  sps- 
cial  support  and  sinking  funds,  we  are 
providing  a  means  of  financing  which 
essentially  places  the  financial  responsi- 
bility upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
will  gain  most  from  the  Center. 

I  hope  tho  House  will  give  this  legis- 
lation its  very  strong  support.  It  is  very 
important  to  the  revitalizatlon  of  our 
downtown  area,  and  it  is  going  to  mean  a 
great  deal  to  the  city  of  Washington. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Myers). 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  applaud 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  his 
efforts  to  devise  a  program  that  would 
take  off  of  the  hook  the  American  tax- 
poyer.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  it  is  going  to 
accomplish  this,  but  I  rise  nolP  with  some 
question  and  reservation  about  the  plan 
as  has  been  presented  here  i  this  after- 
noon. I 

First,  in  the  bond  sinking  fund,  the 
gentleman  provides  for  a  hotel  tax,  add- 
ing 1  percent  to  the  existing  6  percent 
hotel  tax.  Who  is  going  to  pay  this  addi- 
tional 1  percent?  Is  it  only  the  people 
who  will  be  visiting  the  Convention  Cen- 
ter in  Washington,  D.C?  No,  not  at  all. 
It  is  going  to  be  the  Members'  constit- 
uents who  come  to  visit  them  or  who 
come  to  visit  their  Nation's  Capital,  most 
of  whom  could  care  less  about  the  Con- 
vention Center  and  probably  will  never 
know  It  even  exists.  So  it  Is  going  to  be 
the  Nation's  taxpayers  paylqg  an  addi- 
tional fund  into  this  hotel  sinking  fund. 
Second,  it  provides  for  a  Civic  Center 
benefit  area  assessment.  Itils  means 
that  they  are  going  to  either  specially 
assess  real  estate  property  owners  or  pro- 
vide a  special  rate — and  it  says  In  the 
bill  commercial  properties — la  that  par- 
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tlcular  area.  I  understand  that  Is  what 
this  map  over  here  means.  But  I  have 
some  questions  about  this. 

Back  during  the  supplemental  hear- 
ings when  the  District  was  before  our 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Copple  answered  my 
question — and  this  has  to  do  with  a  court 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  most  re- 
cently affecting  real  estate  property  tax- 
ation in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
the  District  wtis  found  to  have  a  variable 
assessment  rate  in  different  sections  of 
the  city.  My  question  was: 

Mr.  Mters.  Did  the  court  say  the  valuations 
bad  to  be  set  at  55  percent  for  both  resi- 
dential and  commercial  properties,  or  all 
should  be  equal? 

Mr.  CoppzE.  ...  It  was  the  mandate  of  the 
court  that  the  residential  and  the  com- 
mercial be  at  the  same  assessment  rate. 

Then  Mayor  Washington  added : 

One  they  mandated  56;  two,  they  said  there 

should  be  an  equitable  rate,  which  meant  a 

uniform  rate. 

Later  I  reiterated  the  same  question. 
My  question  was: 

They  (residential  and  commercial  property 
ratss)  are  at  the  same  level  fixed  by  the 
court? 

Then  Mr.  Robbins,  who  Is  counsel  han- 
dling this  appeal  in  the  courts  presently 
said: 

No;  the  Court  said  we  would  have  to  do 
It  by  rule-making  proceeding. 

We  held  a  meeting,  and  our  office  was 
asked  for  a  legal  opinion,  and  we  told  them 
that  under  the  law  that  all  real  property  In 
the  District  bad  to  be  assessed  at  the  same 
rate. 

Mayor  Washington: 

The  real  problem  that  flowed  from  the 
setting  of  55  by  the  Court  was  then  to  fix 
in  law  that  55  percent  of  assessed  value, 
which  meant  we  had  to  deal  also  with  the 
supplement  court  action  which  said  you 
have  a  uniform  rate. 

Mr.  ULtebl.  Then  it  Is  the  Judgment  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  all  real  property 
must  be  assessed  and  rated  the  same,  whether 
It  be  commercial  or  multl\init  residential. 

Mr.  Washikgton.  That  Is  the  equalization 
principle  the  Supreme  Court  laid  down. 

So  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  have  a 
different  rate  when  th3  courts  Just  in  the 
last  year  have  held  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  is  illegal. 

Then  I  have  a  last  question. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
familiar  with  the  property  tax  situation 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  I  am 
currently  working  on  legislation  which 
would  rewrite  the  tax  law. 

What  the  Court  decision  said  was  that 
on  a  general  tax  rate  all  property  htul  to 
be  assessed  at  the  same  rate.  It  did  not 
say  that  a  city  could  not  put  together  a 
special  assessment  district. 

In  California,  for  example,  we  financed 
much  of  our  growth  through  spedal 
assessment  districts,  so  on  my  tax  bill  In 
Los  Angeles  I  find  I  am  paying  taxes  to 
four  or  five  different  special  assessment 
districts,  that  were  created  for  special 
situations,  for  example,  the  metropolitan 
water  district,  the  mosqutto  abatement 
district,  and  so  on. 


This  Is  an  established  principle  of  law 
that  one  can  have  a  special  assessment 
district. 

ITie  original  district  in  the  tax  base  has 
to  be  treated  equally,  yes,  but  we  can 
create  a  special  assessment  district  for  a 
special  purpose,  and  this  is  a  special  as- 
sessment district  for  a  special  purpose. 

So  the  gentleman's  observation  I  do  not 
think  is  anywhere  on  point  in  terms  of 
the  Court  decision  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  regard  to  the  variable  assess- 
ment between  residential  and  commer- 
cial. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  will  respond.  It  is  not 
my  judgment  on  this  situation.  It  wsis  an 
answer  in  response  to  my  question  made 
by  both  the  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Coppie,  as 
well  as  his  counsel,  Mr.  Robbins.  All  three 
answered  the  question  that  they  had  to 
have  the  same  rate  in  all  areas  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  REES.  They  were  not  talking  about 
special  assessment  districts.  I  must  say 
after  dealing  with  the  special  assessment 
districts  in  the  legislating  and  the  Con- 
gress for  nearly  20  years,  I  think  they 
were  talking  about  the  tax  base  in  gen- 
eral and  not  special  assessment  districts. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  think  that  remains  to 
be  seen. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  provides  that  in 
the  support  fund  there  shall  be  credited 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  support  fimd,  and  that 
is  to  be  figured  semiannually,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  about  the  number  of  delegates 
who  have  attended  that  Cmter  in  the 
previous  6  months.  I  do  not  know  what 
calculations  have  been  made,  but  in  the 
present  taxation  of  the  sales  tax,  an  in- 
dividual attending  a  convention  would 
have  to  eat  $50  worth  of  food  and  $25  of 
drinks  and  would  have  to  buy  $15  worth 
of  clothing  each  day  to  pay  this  suffi- 
cient tax,  of  $3  per  day.  I  do  not  think 
most  conventioners  spend  that  much. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentle- 
main  will  yield  further,  the  gentlemsm  Is 
talking  about  a  delegate  spending  prob- 
ably $100  to  $150  a  day,  and  that  would 
generate  at  least  $3  a  day  In  tax  revenue. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  spend  $50  and  we 
have  reached  6  percent.  I  suspect  they 
will  be  spending  three  times  that.  As  I 
say,  all  the  figures  were  cut  down  from 
the  estimates  made  for  other  cities. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
never  spent  $50  a  day  for  food  and  I 
could  not  drink  $25  of  drinks  and  they 
would  have  to  spend  an  additional  $15  In 
clothing  or  something  else  to  generate 
$3  of  taxation. 

Mr.  REES.  The  gentleman  Is  putting 
all  his  eggs  In  one  basket.  We  are  talking 
about  at  least  $50  here. 

Mr.  MYERS.  We  have  already  tapped 
the  hotel  room  cost  once  for  an  additional 
percentage. 

Mr.  REES.  I  know,  but  there  is  an- 
other 6  percent  In  there  that  they  already 
pay.  What  this  1  percent  is,  is  the  addi- 
tional 1  percent  to  the  existing  6  percent 
tax  they  are  paying. 

Mr.  ItlYERS.  This  allows  nothing  for 
the  additional  services  that  the  District 
of  CcdumUa  will  have  to  provide  out  of 
the  authorization  fimds. 

Mr.  REES.  Oh,  it  certainly  does,  this 
project  only  takes  25  percent  of  that  and 


the  balance  goes  for  the  general  services. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op- 

p>osedto  this  legislation  to  provide  for 

th^Kincing  of  the  Bicentennial  Civic 

Washington  is  already  a  mecca  for 
tourists.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  exciting  cities  in  America — and  it 
has  been  made  beautiful  by  the  tax  dol- 
lars of  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Washing- 
ton does  not  need  any  more  visit  In- 
ducements. It  does  not  need  to  become  a 
convention  center.  It  should  not  be  pro- 
moted as  a  convention  center.  The  city 
has  already  been  provided — at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  the  Nation's  taxpayers — with 
a  cultural  center  with  three  enormous 
theaters.  The  stadium  will  become  sub- 
stantially the  obligation  of  the  Nation's 
taxpayers.  The  D.C.  Armory — used  large- 
ly as  a  convention  center — was  supported 
by  the  Nation's  taxpayers. 

All  of  our  Nation's  major  cities  could 
be  more  pleasant  to  live  in,  with  beauti- 
ful buUdings,  parks,  and  plazas,  if  they 
had  received  even  a  small  fraction  of  the 
assistance  the  city  of  Washington  has 
received  in  the  downtown  Federal  area. 

We  are  building  a  marble  Rome  along 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  based  on 
tax  dollars  which  must  be  drawn  from 
the  other  cities  of  America.  It  is  time 
that  some  of  those  tax  dollars  trnd  those 
urban  improvement  programs  were  pro- 
vided to  other  major  cities. 

Washington  has  quite  a  lot  going  for 
it — it  simply  does  not  have  to  be  "every- 
thing U.S.A." 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port H  Jl.  12473,  as  amended,  which  seeks 
to  provide  the  voters  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  an  opportunity  to  approve  or 
disapprove  the  construction  of  the  Eisen- 
hower Civic  Center  proposal. 

I  was  an  opponent  of  the  original  leg- 
islation, passed  in  the  last  Congress, 
which  authorized  this  project.  Frankly, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  still  have  strong  reser- 
vations about  the  ultimate  wisdom  of  this 
venture. 

However,  the  legislation  before  the 
House  today  goes  a  long  way  toward  Im- 
proving the  terms  under  which  this  proj- 
ect will  be  carried  forward. 

This  bill  would  exact  a  financial  com- 
mitment from  those  sectors  of  the  busi- 
ness commvmity  which  stand  to  profit 
most  from  development  of  the  center. 

Had  this  degree  of  commitment  been 
shown  by  the  business  commimlty  of 
Washington  from  the  outset,  the  Eisen- 
hower Center  would  have  had  much 
smoother  sailing,  and  would  In  all  prob- 
ability be  imder  construction  by  now, 
rather  than  hanging  fire. 

If  the  wisdom  of  the  House  Is  to  add  a 
referendum  provision  to  HJl.  12473 — 
whereby  taxpayers  whose  funds  provide 
the  ultimate  backing  for  the  convention 
center  bonds  are  to  be  given  the  right 
to  vote  the  proposal  up  or  down — the  bill 
will  be  better  yet. 

A  referendum  is  just,  and  I,  for  one, 
am  certain  that  the  citizms  of  the  Dis- 
trict will  listen  to  the  argumoits  put 
forward  by  the  center's  proponents  and 
evaluate  it  properly. 

The  tax  features  In  this  bill  provide 
a  vital  elemoit  of  Insurance  to  protect 
the  taxpayers  from  absorbing  the  full 
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cost  of  the  bond  payments  In  the  event 
that  the  center  falls  to  generate  the 
snticlpated  reviews. 

Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1976,  an  addi- 
tional 1  percent  tax  on  hotel  and  motel 
room  rentals  would  be  put  Into  e£Fect, 
with  these  revenues  reserved  for  meet- 
ing the  debt  service  on  the  center. 

Additionally,  provision  is  made  for 
the  creation  of  a  special  assessment  dis- 
trict, comprised  of  the  downtown  busi- 
ness area,  which  would  automatically 
come  Into  existence  if  convention  at- 
tendance and  spinoff  revenues  fail  to 
match  predictions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  District  is  to  have 
a  new  convention  center  of  this  magni- 
tude. I  believe  that  the  safeguards  pro- 
vided by  H.R.  12473  are  nothing  less  than 
imnerative. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

B«r.  NEU3EN.  Bir.  Chairman,  I  think 
my  time  has  expired;  I  have  no  more 
requests. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  Mlnaiesota  has  expired. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Be  It  ensced  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaentstlTes    of    the    United    States    of 
America   In  Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Etaenhower  Center 
Bond  Sinking  Fund  Act". 

STATXMXNT  OF  POXFOSSS 

The  purpoae  of  thla  Act  Is  to  establish  a 
sinking  fund  for  meeting  the  interest  and 
principal  payments  of  bonds  issued  pvirsuant 
to  section  18  of  the  Public  BiUldlng  Act  of 
1958  (40  VS.C.  601  et  seq.)  to  provide  for  the 
construction  of  a  civic  center  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

DEFINITIONS 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

The  term  "Dtetrlct"  means  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  estab- 
lished under  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
3  of  1M7. 

The  term  "Center"  means  the  Dwlght  D. 
Elaenhover  Memorial  Bicentennial  Civic 
Center  authorized  by  section  18  of  the  Public 
Building  Act  of  1939. 

The  terms  "convention"  means  any  orga- 
nized gathering  of  persons  who  contract  to 
use  the  meeting  or  exhibit  fadUtles  of  the 
Center  for  a  period  of  more  than  one  day. 

The  term  "delegate"  means  any  person  who 
duly  reglatert  Ms  attendance  at  a  conven- 
tion held  In  the  Omter  in  which  the  major 
partidpattng  organisation  or  organizations 
have  a  membership  at  least  half  of  which  do 
not  reside  In  the  District  of  Ctdumbta. 

The  term  "convention  day"  means  any  day 
In  which  at  least  two  hours  of  formal  activi- 
ties of  a  convention  are  scheduled. 

The  term  "delegate  day"  means  attendance 
by  one  delegate  for  one  convention  day. 

The  term  "^otel"  means  any  hotel  or 
motel  licensed  or  required  to  be  licensed  \m- 
der  the  Housing  Regulations  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

BoiTD  snrKuro  rum  oucatsd 

There  Is  established  on  the  books  of  the 
Tt«a>ury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  District  a  bond  sinking  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  Dwtgbt  D.  Blaenhower  Me- 
morial Bicentennial  Clvle  Center  Bond  Sink- 
ing Fund  (hereinafter  x«ferre<l  to  as  the 
"bond  atnklBg  fund").  The  bond  sinking 
fnntf  diau  b«  available  without  flacal  year 


limitation  and  shall  consist  of  such  amounts 
as  may  be,  from  time  to  time,  deposited  on 
it.  Amounts  in  the  bond  sinking  fund  shall 
be  appropriated  as  hereinafter  provided,  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  general  fund  appro- 
priations of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  shall  be  available  solely 
for  the  purposes  of  paying  tlie  principal  and 
Interest  on  the  general  obligation  bonds  (or 
rent  constituting  payment  of  such  bonds) 
issued  to  finance  the  Center. 

SALES  TAX  ON  HOTEL  ACCOatMODATIONS 

Conunencing  July  1,  1974,  there  Is  hereby 
levied  each  year  a  1  per  centum  gross  re- 
ceipts tax,  which  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
other  amount  of  such  tax  upon  the  gross 
receipts  from  sales  or  other  charges  for  any 
room,  lodgings,  or  acccmmodatlons.  furnish- 
ed to  transients  by  any  hotel,  inn,  tourist 
camp,  tourist  cabin,  or  any  other  place  in 
which  rooms,  lodgings,  cr  accommodations 
are  reg\ilarly  furnished  to  transients.  The 
tax  shall  continue  until  motilHed  or  repealed 
according  to  the  provisions  of  section  9,  and 
all  revenues  derived  fr:m  this  tax  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  bond  sinking  fund. 

SALES   TAX    ON    EESTACEANT    MfiL-    AND    LIQUOK 
BY  THE  UP.INK 

Commencing  July  1,  1974,  there  is  hereby 
levied  each  year  a  1  per  ceatum  gross  re- 
ceipts tax,  which  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
other  amount  of  such  tax.  upon  the  gross 
receipts  from  the  sales  of  (A)  spirltous  or 
malt  liquors,  beer,  and  wines  by  the  drink 
for  consumption  ether  than  off  the  premises 
where  such  drink  Is  sold,  and  (B)  food  for 
human  consumption  other  than  off  the  prem- 
ises where  such  food  Is  sold.  The  tax  shall 
continue  modified  or  repealed  according  to 
the  provisions  of  section  9.  and  all  revenues 
derived  from  this  tax  shall  be  deposited  In 
the  bond  sinking  fund. 

APPKOPHIATION  REQITEST  rOR  TH*  BOKD  SINKING 
FUND 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  preparing  the  annual  budget 
for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  calculate  and  clearly  identify 
the  general  fund  revenues  wblch  are  esti- 
mated to  result  from  the  convention  activi- 
ties of  the  Center.  In  making  such  calcula- 
tions the  Commission  shall  multiply  each 
delegate  day  by  the  amount  of  W.  The 
amount,  which  represents  the  sales,  prop- 
erty, and  Income  tax  revenues  generated  by 
the  average  dally  spending  of  delegates  at- 
tending a  convention  in  the  Center  shall 
be  Identified  as  the  Indirect  revenue. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  next  estimate 
the  net  operating  deficit  for  the  Center  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  shall  not  be  met  from 
the  special  Federal  payment  Buthorized  by 
section  4(a)  of  the  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
Memorial  Bicentennial  Civic  Center  Act,  to- 
gether with  any  other  costs  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  are  directly  attributable  to 
the  Center.  These  amounts  shall  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  Indirect  revenue  calculated 
according  to  subsection  (a).  "Ilie  result  shall 
be  known  as  the  net  Indirect  revenue. 

(c)  Prom  the  total  annual  debt  service 
payment  of  toterest  and  principal  (or  the 
payment  of  rent  constituting  such  payment) 
the  Commissioner  shall  subtract  the  net  In- 
direct revenue  calculated  acwwding  to  sub- 
section (b).  This  resulting  amount  shall  be 
requested  In  the  annual  or  supplemental 
budget  as  the  appropriation  ft-om  the  bond 
sinking  fund. 

(d)  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  the  Com- 
missioner shall  adjust  the  amounts  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  which  are 
the  basis  of  the  appropriation  for  that  fiscal 
year  to  actual  circumstances  and  shall  In- 
clude In  the  next  year's  budget  request  the 
^n>''oprlate  net  retmbazBement  amoonta  for 
the  bond  sinking  fund  and  the  general  fund. 
It  any. 
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(c)  Conunencing  July  1.  197T,  the  amount 
of  M  per  delegate  day  utilized  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  changed  by 
the  same  percentage  as  the  percentage 
change  In  the  base  upon  which  the  gross  re- 
ceipts tax  upon  the  sales  or  hotels,  restau- 
rant meaU,  liquor  by  the  drink,  and  similar 
activities  In  the  same  classification  is  levied. 

ADJTTSTMENT   OF   TAXES   AND  FOND   BALANCE 

Sec.  8.  If  the  tmiount  In  the  bond  sinking 
fund  Is  twice  the  annual  debt  service,  and 
if  the  total  expenditure  from  the  bond  sink- 
ing fund  the  previous  year  was  less  than  the 
receipts  paid  into  the  fund  during  the  same 
fiscal  year,  the  amount  of  some  or  aU  of  the 
taxes  levied  in  sections  5,  6.  and  7  of  this  Act 
shall  be  decreased  or  eUmlnatcfl  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  in  such  amount  so 
that  new  revenues  wUl  balance  the  amoimt 
appropriated  from  the  bond  sinking  fund  for 
the  current  fiscal  year:  Prwidei,  That 
should  the  amount  In  the  bond  sinking  fund 
at  the  close  of  any  fiscal  year  subsequently 
drop  below  the  amount  of  twloe  the  annual 
debt  service,  the  Council  shall  impose  taxes 
sufficient  to  bring  the  balance  of  the  fund  to 
twice  the  annual  debt  payment  within  two 
fiscal  years. 

INVESTMENT    OF   FTTN^S 

Sec.  9.  All  funds  deposited  In  the  bond 
staking  fund  may  be  Invested  by  the  Com- 
missioner in  taterest-bearlng  securities  In 
the  same  manner  as  general  revenues  or 
construction  loan  balances  available  to  the 
District  cf  Columbia.  The  amount  of  In- 
terest earned  shall  be  deposited  Ito  the  credit 
of  the  bond  sinking  fund. 

DISPOSITION    OF   EXCESS    rtrNDS 

Sec.  10.  At  such  time  as  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  Statea  determines 
that  any  balance  in  the  bond  sinking  fund 
Is  no  longer  needed  for  the  purposes  for 
which  It  was  set  aside  the  Commissioner 
may  request  appropriation  cf  s«ch  amounts 
from  the  bond  sinking  fund  to  the  credit 
of  the  general  fund  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

CENTER    BONDS   INCLUDED    IN    DEBT    LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  11.  Aimual  debt  serrloe  payments 
for  interest  and  principal  on  Center  bonds 
(or  rent  constituting  paymett  of  such 
bonds)  shall  be  Included  wlthla  the  44  per 
centum  general  obligation  deb*  ceiling  of 
section  603(b)  of  the  District  ©f  Columbia 
Self-Government  and  Governmental  Reor- 
ganization   Act. 

HtTLES    AND   REGTTLATIOItS 

Sec.  12.  The  Commissioner  shidl  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regiUatlons  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

ANNUAL   AUDIT 

Sec.  13.  The  Comptroller  Geaeral  of  the 
United  States  shall  make  an  annual  audit 
of  the  bond  sinking  fund  and  report  his 
findings  to  the  Congress,  the  President, 
and  the  Commissioner  and  Council  of  the 
District  of  Ck>lumbia. 

FULL   FAITH    AND    CSEDtT 

Sec.  14.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  Impairing  the  full  faltit  and  credit 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  repay  their 
general   obligation  bonds. 

AUTHORIZATION   OF   APFaOPmlATIONS 

Sec.  16.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated from  the  bond  slnkitig  fund  an 
annual  amount  for  the  purpose  of  retiring 
bonds  (or  rent  constituting  payment  of 
such  bonds)  in  such  amounts  as  when 
added  to  other  revenues  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  avaOable  for  this  purpoee  shall 
be  sufficient  to  pay  the  annual  4lebt  aervlee 
coeto. 

XFFXCTIVX   DATE 

Sec.  18.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  Immediately  upon  Qie  data  of 
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enactment  if  construction  of  the  Center 
proceeds  under  the  provisions  of  section  18 
of  the  Public  BuUdlngs  Act  of  1989. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Elsenhower  Memo- 
rial Civic  Center  Sinking  and  Support  Poinds 
Act  of  1974". 

BTATEICENT  OF  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  estab- 
lish a  sinking  fund  for  meeting  the  Interest 
and  principal  payments  of  bonds  Issued  pur- 
suant to  section  18  of  the  Public  Btdldlngs 
Act  of  1959  (40  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.)  to  provide 
for  the  construction  of  a  civic  center  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  to  establish  a  sup- 
port fund  for  such  civic  center  In  order  to 
assure  a  financially  sound  project. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  'District"  mean?  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(b)  The  term  "Coaunlsstoner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
established  under  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 3  of  1967. 

(c)  The  term  "Civic  Center"  means  the 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  Memorial  Bicenten- 
nial civic  Center  authorized  by  section  18  of 
the  Public  Building  Act  of  19S9. 

(d)  The  term  "convention"  means  any  or- 
ganized gathering  of  persons  who  contract 
to  use  the  meeting  or  exhibit  facilities  of  the 
Civic  Outer  for  a  period  of  more  than  one 
day. 

(e)  The  term  "delegate"  means  any  in- 
dividual who  attends  a  convention  held  in 
the  Civic  Center  In  which  a  majority  of  those 
attending  do  not  reside  In  the  District  as 
determined  by  the  Commissioner. 

(f )  The  term  "convention  day"  means  any 
day  In  which  at  least  two  hours  of  activities 
of  a  convention  are  scheduled. 

(g)  The  term  "principal  and  Interest  pay- 
ments" shall  Include  payment  of  rent  con- 
stituting principal  and  interest  payments  on 
bonds  Issued  for  the  construction  of  the  Civic 
Center. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  eetabllsbed  to  the 
credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasiur  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  administered  by  the  Commissioner,  a 
trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  El£enhower 
Memorial  Bicentennial  Civic  Center  Bond 
Sinking  Fund  (hereafter  In  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "bond  sinking  fund") .  Amounts  In 
the  bond  sinking  fund  shall  be  available,  as 
provided  by  appropriation  Acta,  for  making 
expenditures  to  pay  the  prtaclpal  and  Inter- 
est on  outstanding  bonds  issued  under  sec- 
tion 18  of  the  Public  BuUdlngs  Act  of  1959 
ta  those  years  when  amounta  available  In 
the  Eisenhower  Memorial  Bicentennial  Civic 
Center  Support  Fund  are  Insufficient  to  make 
such  principal  and  Interest  paymenta. 

(b)  The  bond  sinking  fund  shall  consist  of 
amoimts  deposited  In  snch  bond  ainking 
fund,  from  time  to  time,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  An  amount  derived  from  the  tax  levied 
during  bond  sinking  periods  under  sections 
125(b)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax 
Act  eqxial  to  an  amount  derived  from  such 
tax  devied  at  a  rate  of  1  per  eentom. 

(2)  Itie  amount  derived  from  the  tax 
levied  under  section  7  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  amount  of  the  surplus  apprt^nrl- 
ated  from  the  Elrenhower  Memorial  Bloen- 
tennlal  Civic  Crater  Support  Fund,  estab- 
lished under  aectton  6  of  this  Act. 

(4)  Interest  realized  from  any  investment 
of  the  money  In  the  bond  sinking  fund. 
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Sec.  5.  (a)  There  Is  established  to  the 
credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  administered  by  the  Commissioner,  a 
trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Eisenhower 
Memorial  Blcentenlnal  Civic  Center  Support 
Fund  (hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "support  fund") .  The  support  fund  shall 
be  available,  as  provided  by  appropriation 
Acts,  for  making  payments  for  operating  ex- 
penses of  tiie  Civic  Center  together  with  any 
other  expenses  incurred  by  the  District  gov- 
ernment directly  attributable  to  the  con- 
struction or  operation  of  Civic  Center,  and  for 
payments  of  the  principal  and  Interest  on 
the  outstanding  bonds  issued  under  section 
18  of  the  Public  BuUdlngs  Act  of  1959.  When 
amounta  in  the  support  fund  are  sufficient  to 
mali^taln  such  fund,  a  reasonable  amount  of 
the  surplus  in  such  support  fund  may  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  bond  sinking  fund,  except 
as  provided  in  section  11(b). 

(b)  The  support  fund  shall  consist  cf 
amounts  deposited  In  such  support  fund  as 
follows : 

U)  Amounta  appropriated  as  authorized 
in  section  4(b)  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
oi  1959. 

(2)  25  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the 
Increas.^  in  the  amount  derived  during  each 
fiscal  year  from  the  tax  levied  on  real  prop- 
erty l.xated  in  the  Civic  Center  Develop- 
ment Impact  Area  after  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974,  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  under  section  8  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Cross  revenues  derived  from  the  op- 
eration of  the  Civic  Center. 

(4)  An  amount  equal  to  $3  per  delegate 
per  convention  day,  as  determined  under 
section  9  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  e.  (a)  Section  125  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47- 
2o02)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  existing  material  In  such  section 
is  designated  as  subsection  (a). 

(2)  Subsection  (a)(2)  of  such  section,  as 
designated  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section. 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b),"  immediately  before  "the 
rate". 

(3)  Such  section  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"(b)  The  rate  of  tax  Imposed  under  sub- 
section (a)  (2)  shall  be,  during  a  bond-sink- 
ing period,  7  per  centum,  with  one-seventh 
of  the  amount  derived  from  such  tax  during 
such  period  being  paid  into  the  Elsenhower 
Memorial  Bicentennial  Civic  Center  Bond 
Sink  tag  F\ind  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
■bond  slnktag  fund").  The  taltlal  bond- 
sinking  period  shall  begin  on  July  1.  1975. 
or  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  complete 
month  beglnntag  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Elsenhower  Memorial  Civic  Center  Sink- 
ing and  Support  Funds  Act  of  1974.  which- 
ever last  occTU^,  and  end  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  complete  month  begtanlng  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  certifies  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  that  the  tax  levied  on  real 
property  under  section  7  of  the  Elsenhower 
Memorial  Civic  Center  Sinking  and  Support 
Funds  Act  of  1974  is  not  ta  effect,  and  the 
amount  in  the  bond  slnktag  fund,  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  after  all  principal 
and  Interest  paymenta  for  that  fiscal  year 
have  been  made,  is  or  will  be  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  total  principal  and  Interest 
paymenta  payable  in  any  year  on  the  out- 
standing bonds  Issued  pursuant  to  section 
18  of  the  Public  Bulldtags  Act  of  1969.  Sub- 
sequent boBd-slnklng  periods  shall  begin 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  oomplete  month 
beginning  on  the  date  on  whieb  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Oolumbia  certi- 
fies to  the  District  of  Columbia  Council  that 
the  amount  In  the  bond  staktag  fimd  Is 


less  than  the  amount  of  such  total  pri'ici'^al 
and  taterest  paymenta  and  shall  end  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  complete  month  begta- 
nlng after  the  date  en  which  t.:e  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Dlsb'lct  of  Columbia  certlJles 
to  th3  District  of  C<dumbla  Council  that  the 
tax  levied  on  real  property  under  such  Eec- 
tion  7  Is  not  ta  effect,  and  the  amount  ta  the 
bond  slnktag  fund  is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  amount  of  such  total  prtaclpal  and  ta- 
terest payment?  " 

Sec  7.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
special  ELSsessment  area  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Civic  Center  benefit  area")  which 
shall  include  all  nonresidential  real  prop- 
erty tacluding  improveraente  thereon  which 
Is  located  within  the  central  bustaess  district 
of  the  District,  as  defined  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  CensvLS  ta  its  last  cen- 
sus of  retail  trade  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (United  States  Bureau  of  the  Onsus. 
Census  of  Business.  1967,  Retail  Trade:  Ma- 
jor Retail  Centers,  District  of  Columbia,  B.C. 
67-MRC-9) ,  and  nonresidential  property  out- 
side the  central  business  district  which  Is 
zoned  C-4  or  C-3-b  as  of  March  1,  1974. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  levied  for  certata  fiscal 
years,  as  designated  according  to  the  succeed- 
ing subsections  of  this  section,  a  tax  on  the 
real  property  (tacluding  improvements  there- 
on) within  the  Civic  Center  Benelit  Area,  at 
a  rate  set  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil which  would  be  sufficient  to  return  an 
amount,  which  together  with  other  revenues 
available  to  the  bond  sinking  fund,  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal 
year  ta  which  the  tax  Is  imposed,  would  be 
greater  than  $100,000  after  all  paymenta  of 
annual  principal  and  taterest  on  bonds  had 
been  made  for  those  fiscal  yesjs,  and  that 
by  the  close  of  three  additional  fiscal  years, 
after  all  payments  of  prtaclpal  and  taterest 
on  bonds  had  been  made  ta  those  years, 
would  be  at  least  equal  to  one  yeaxo  annual 
principal  and  Interest  payment  on  such 
bonds.  Such  tax  shall  be  payable  and  col- 
lected ta  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes  on 
real  property  ta  the  District,  and  the  amount 
derived  from  such  tax  shall  be  paid  tato  the 
bond  slnktag  fiind  and  shall  be  ta  addition 
to  any  other  tax  levied  on  such  real  prop- 
erty (Including  Improvements  thereon)  un- 
der any  other  law  ta  effect  ta  the  District. 

(c)  In  order  to  determine  whether  the  tax 
levied  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  applied, 
the  Commissioner  shall  certify  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council,  before  June  15  of  each 
year,  the  amount  in  the  band  slnktag  fund  as 
of  May  30  of  that  year  and  shall  adjust  such 
amount  by  deducting  the  amount  of  any 
prtaclpal  and  Interest  paymenta  which  are 
yet  due  and  payable  ta  such  fiscal  year  and 
by  adding  the  amount  of  any  additional  es- 
timated revenues  which  will  be  credited  dur- 
ing the  rematader  of  the  fiscal  year  to  the 
bond  staking  fund.  If  the  adjusted  amount 
In  the  bond  staking  fund  certified  by  the 
Commissioner  as  of  May  30  Is  less  than 
tl(X).0OO,  and  the  tax  levied  under  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  fl  Is  ta  effect,  such  tax 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  next  follow- 
tag  fiscal  year. 

(d)  In  order  to  determine  whether  the 
tax  applied  under  subsection  (c)  shall  be 
terminated,  the  Commissioner  shall  certify 
to  the  District  of  Cclumbla  Council  before 
June  IS  of  each  year  the  amount  in  the 
bond  sinking  fund  as  of  May  30  of 
that  year  and  shall  adjust  such  amoimt  by 
deducttag  the  amount  of  any  prtaclpal  and 
Interest  paymenta  which  are  jwt  due  and 
payable  tn  such  fiscal  year  and  by  »/i'<«"g 
any  additional  estimated  revenues  which  will 
be  credited  during  the  remainder  of  the 
flseail  year  to  the  bond  sinking  fund.  If  the 
adjusted  amount  in  the  bond  sinking  fund 
certtfled  by  the  Commissioner  as  of  May  30 
Is  at  least  as  great  as  the  total  annual  prtn- 
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clpal  and  Interest  payment  due  on  bonds,  the 
tax  applied  under  subsection  (c)  shall  be 
terminated  with  respect  to  the  next  follow- 
ing flasal  year. 

(e)  In  order  to  determine  whether  the  tax 
terminated  under  subsection  (d)  shall  be 
relnstltuted.  the  procedures  of  subsection 
(c)  used  to  determine  Initial  appUcatlon  of 
the  tax  shall  be  followed,  and  the  prooe- 
dtves  of  subsection  (d)  shaU  be  followed 
with  respect  to  terminating  any  relmposl- 
tlon  of  the  tax. 

8k.  8.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  deter- 
mine the  amount  derived  from  the  tax  on 
real  property  located  In  the  Civic  Center  De- 
velopment Impact  Area  diulng  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974.  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  base  year.  For  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  the  Conunlssloner  shall  compute 
the  amount  by  which  the  revenue  derived 
from  such  tax  has  Increased,  or  would  have 
Increased,  as  a  result  of  the  rise  In  full 
market  value  of  the  real  property  subject  to 
such  tax.  over  the  base  year.  By  September  30 
of  each  year,  there  shall  be  credited  to  the 
support  fund  26  per  centxun  of  the  amount 
of  such  Increase. 

(b)  For  the  piu^xMes  of  this  section  the 
Civic  Center  Development  Impact  Area  shall 
be  the  downtown  urban  renewal  area  as  de- 
fined In  the  comprehensive  plan  adopted  by 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
pursuant  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Rede- 
velopment Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  6-701  et 
■eq). 

(c)  All  computations  and  determinations 
made  by  the  Commissioner  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be,  when  made,  certified  to  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Sxc.  9.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  for  each  fiscal  year,  there 
shall  be  credited  to  the  support  fund,  out 
of  revenues  otherwise  credited  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  District,  an  amount,  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  representing  the  In- 
creased revenues  of  the  District  as  a  result 
of  the  operation  of  the  Civic  Center.  As  soon 
as  poMlble  after  Jime  30  and  December  81  of 
each  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  determine 
the  number  of  delegates  for  each  conven- 
tion day  occurring  during  the  Immediately 
preceding  six  months.  There  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  support  fund  an  amoimt  equal 
to  such  total  number  of  delegates  computed 
for  the  ImmedUtely  preceding  six  months 
multiplied  by  $3.  The  amount  of  the  multi- 
plier shall  be  Increased  or  decreased,  each 
time  the  computation  under  this  section  Is 
affected,  by  the  percentage  change  in  the 
cotX  of  Uvlng.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  using  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1978.  as  the  base  year. 

(b)  All  computations  and  determinations 
made  by  the  Commissioner  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be.  when  made,  certified  to  the 
ComptroUer  Oeneral  of  the  United  States. 

BMC.  10.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall,  in 
preparing  the  aimiud  budget  reqtiest  for  the 
DIstrtct,  estimate  the  amount  which  wiu  be 
available  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
such  request  is  being  made  In  the  support 
fund  for  paying  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
Civic  Center,  other  expenses  of  the  District 
directly  attrlbuUble  to  the  operation  or 
construction  of  the  Civic  Center,  and  for 
making  the  total  principal  and  Intetvst 
payment  due  on  outstanding  bonds  Issued 
tar  the  construction  of  the  Civic  Center  dur- 
ing that  fiscal  year.  Whenever  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  that  there  are  Insufficient 
amounts  In  the  support  fund  to  make  such 
principal  and  Interest  payments  he  shall 
recommend,  in  such  budget,  that  the  re- 
quired amount  be  appropriated  from  the 
bond  sinking  fund  to  oiake  such  payments. 

(b)   At  tha  end  of  each  fiaoal  year  tb» 
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Commissioner  shall  adjust  the  amounts  esti- 
mated under  subsection  (a),  which  are  the 
basis  of  the  appropriation  for  that  fiscal 
year,  to  actual  circumstances  and  shall  In- 
clude In  the  next  succeedtaig  fiscal  year's 
budget  request  the  appropriate  net  reim- 
bursement amounts  for  the  bond  sinking 
fund  If  any. 

Sxc.  11.  (a)  At  such  time  as  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  Statss  deter- 
mines that  the  amount  in  the  bond  sinking 
fund  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  total  aggregate 
amount  of  principal  and  interest  on  all  out- 
standing bonds  Issued  for  ttie  construction 
of  the  Civic  Center,  the  Commissioner  shall 
request  that  the  amount  in  the  bond  sink- 
ing fund  be  appropriated  to  pay  sueh 
amount,  and  any  remaining  surplus  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  general  fund  of  the  Dis- 
trict. On  the  effective  date  of  such  appro- 
priation Act,  the  bond  sinking  fund  shall 
terminate  and  the  taxes  levied  under  sec- 
tion 125(b)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Sales  Tax  Act  and  under  section  7  of  this 
Act  shall  lapse. 

(b)  Whenever  the  amouBt  In  the  bond 
sinking  fund,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
after  all  principal  and  Intereet  payments  for 
that  fiscal  year  have  been  made,  is  or  will  be 
equal  to  the  amount  of  principal  and  inter- 
est payments  due  on  outstanding  bonds  Is- 
sued for  the  construction  of  the  Civic  Cen- 
ter In  any  year,  or  on  and  after  the  date 
upon  which  the  Comptroller  General  makes 
his  determination  with  lespect  to  the 
amount  In  the  bond  sinking  fund,  as  speci- 
fied m  subsection  (a),  the  surplus  in  the 
support  fund,  otherwise  payable  into  the 
bond  sinking  fund,  may  be  appropriated 
Into  the  general  fund  of  the  District. 

Sec.  12.  Annual  debt  service  payments  of 
Interest  and  principal  on  bonds  issued  for 
the  Civic  Center  under  section  18  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  19(9  shall  be  in- 
cluded within  the  14  per  centum  general  ob- 
ligation debt  ceiling  of  section  603(b)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Government 
aod  Governmental  Reorganteatlon  Act  and 
nothing  In  this  Act  may  be  oonstrued  as  ex- 
cluding such  bonds  from  stich  celling. 

Sxc.  13.  The  Commissioner  shall  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  our  the  purposee  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  14.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  Stats  shall  make  an  annual  audit  of 
the  bond  sinking  fund  and  the  support  fund 
and  report  his  findings  to  the  Congress,  the 
President,  the  Commissioner,  and  the  Coun- 
cU  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  16.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  Impairing  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  District  to  repay  its  general  obliga- 
tion bonds. 

Sec.  16.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment,  or  on 
the  date  construction  of  the  Civic  Center  Is 
approved  as  provided  under  the  provisions 
of  section  18  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1969,  whichever  last  occurs. 

Mr.  DIOOS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  be  considered 
aa  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  to 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Is  thut  request  for 
the  entire  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  The  committee  amend- 
ment as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  committee  amend- 
ment as  a  substitute? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Yes. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  ther*  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEBED  BY  MB.  itlGGS  TO  THE 
COMMriTEE  AMENDMtNT 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dices  to  the 
committee  amendment:  Page  31,  after  line  3, 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  16.  (a)  In  order  that  the  Committees 
of  the  House  of  Representative*  and  the  Sen- 
ate which  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  ap- 
proving the  design  and  cost  estimates  of  the 
Civic  Center  can  better  be  informed  as  to 
whether  the  qualified  registered  electors  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  approve  of  the  Civic 
Center,  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Elections  shall  hold  an  advisory  referendum 
on  the  question  of  the  Civic  Center,  on  the 
date  fixed  by  the  Board  (under  section  701 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Self -Government 
and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act)  for 
the  charter  referendum. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  ottier  questions 
placed  on  it,  the  charter  referendum  ballot 
shall  contain  the  following: 

"In  addition,  the  Dwlght  t>.  Elsenhower 
Memorial  Bicentennial  Civic  Center  Act  re- 
quires that  four  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress approve  the  design,  plans,  and  specifica- 
tions, including  detailed  cost  estimates,  of 
the  civic  center  prior  to  Its  construction. 

"In  order  to  advise  these  committees  as  to 
whether  a  majority  of  the  registered  qualified 
voters  of  the  District  voting  la  this  referen- 
diun  on  this  issue  would  prefer  that  the  civic 
center  be  built,  indicate  In  one  of  the  squares 
provided  below  whether  you  are  for  or  against 
the  construction  of  the  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower Memorial  Bicentennial  Civic  Center. 

"3  For  the  Elsenhower  Memorial  Civic 
Center. 

"n  Against  the  Elsenhower  Memorial  Civic 
Center.". 

(c)  Voting  may  be  by  paper  baUot  or  by 
voting  machine.  The  Board  of  Elections  may 
make  such  changes  In  the  paragraphs  of  the 
charter  refersndum  ballot  relerrlng  to  the 
Civic  Center  as  It  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  permit  the  use  of  voting  machines  if  such 
machines  are  used. 

(d)  The  Bocird  of  Elections  shaU,  within 
a  reasonable  time,  but  in  no  event  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  charter 
referendvun,  certify  the  results  of  the  advl- 
Boty  referendum  on  the  Civic  Center  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(Reniunber  the  following  section  accord- 
ingly.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  VlrglnU.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  siQiiport  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices).  I  support 
this  proposed  referendum  with  a  great 
deal  of  reluctance  and  a  lot  of  misgivings. 
But,  this  is  probably  the  otily  way  we 
are  going  to  get  this  Convention  Center 
built  under  present  circumstances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  disap- 
pointed that  it  is  now  deemed  necessary 
to  put  this  matter  to  a  referendum  in  or- 
der to  get  it  built.  This  is  going  to  cause 
needless  delay  and  is  going  to  increase 
materially  the  cost  of  construction  of  this 
faculty. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I  ques- 
tion the  motives  of  some  of  the  propo- 
nents or  advocates  of  this  referendum; 
mind  you,  I  say  "some"  of  the  propo- 
nents. I  suspect  that  they  feel  that  it  Is 
a  means  of  killing  the  proposed  Civic  and 
Convention  Center,  and  some  of  them 
have  been  brazen  enough  to  admit  it. 
They  claim  that  they  feel  a  concern  for 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  However,  these  people  have 
never  before  expressed  any  concern  for 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

This  bill  H.R.  12473  provides  for  guar- 
antees for  the  cost  of  debt  service  and 
operation  costs,  and  as  always — and  this 
win  be  no  different  from  the  home  rule 
bill  that  was  passed  last  year — the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  always,  and  always 
win  have  to,  imderwrlte  the  budget  of 
the  IMstrlct  of  Columbia.  So,  I  do  not 
really  accept  the  motives  of  these  so- 
caUed  bleeding  hearts  who  are  talking 
about  keeping  the  taxes  down  for  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Where  were  aU  these  opponents  of  this 
center  2,  3,  and  4  years  ago.  when  many 
of  us  were  working  to  obtain  the  ap- 
proval of  this  project?  We  had  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray),  the 
Mayor,  the  business  and  civic  leaders  of 
this  city,  and  many  of  our  colleagues  here 
in  the  Congress,  working  hard  to  obtain 
approval  of  this  proposal,  but  these  pro- 
ponents of  a  referendum  did  not  seem  to 
care  then,  and  did  not  show  up  to  testify 
pro  or  con  on  the  Convention  Center 
when  the  hearings  on  the  subject  were 
being  held  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman  from 
minols. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  I  think  he 
has  raised  a  very  Important  point.  In  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works — and  the 
gentleman  knows  that  he  and  I  cospon- 
sored  that  legislation — we  worked  4  years 
getting  this  project  authorized.  We  held 
five  separate,  distinct  hearings  and  heard 
hundreds  of  witnesses.  Not  one  single 
person  In  the  District  of  Columbia  asked 
that  this  matter  be  submitted  to  refer- 
endum over  those  4  years. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  pointed  out  before, 
many  of  our  coUeagues,  and  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple in  the  business  community  and  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia  did 
work  together  to  develop  a  formula  for 
the  construction  of  this  Center.  The  need 
for  the  Center,  I  feel,  has  been  proved, 
and  the  support  from  the  responsible 
people  in  the  Nation's  Capital  has  been 
overwhelming.  Now  we  have  what  I  caU 
the  Johnny-come-latelies,  who  want  this 
proposal  put  to  a  referendum,  a  proposal 
which  will  result  in  extra  cost  to  every- 
one. 

For  the  first  time,  these  people  have 
come  forth  expressing  th^r  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  pe<«>le  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  this  pro- 
posal for  the  referendum  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  the  conflict  betwen  the  Fed- 
eral interests,  the  economic  health  of  this 
Nation's  Capital,  and  the  interests  of 
some  of  these  self-proclaimed  leaders 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

And  I  make  a  prediction  here  today 
that  this  conflict  of  interests,  Federal 
and  local,  in  this  city  is  going  to  grow 
more  acute  as  time  passes. 

However,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
the  amendment,  if  it  is  essential  for  the 
approval  of  this  center  for  which  many 
of  us  have  worked  so  hard  for  so  mtiny 
years.  If  it  is  now  necessary  to  hold  a 
referendum  for  this  plan  to  be  a  reality, 
then  so  be  it. 

But  if  the  project  Is  defeated  in  ref- 
erendum, Mr.  Chairman,  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  tragic  loss  must  be  placed 
where  it  belongs,  on  the  shortsighted  ob- 
structionists who  have  not  been  inter- 
ested in  working  together  for  the  better- 
ment and  economic  soundness  of  this 
Nation's  Capital,  but  who  are  now  inter- 
ested in  the  control  of  a  little  kingdom 
that  they  can  play  with  and  destroy  if 
they  so  desire. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  viewed  this  amend- 
ment with  the  reluctance  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  <Mr.  Broyhill) 
views  it,  I  would  certainly  be  opposed 
to  It.  The  gentleman  says  that  only  the 
short-sighted  and  the  hjTJOcrites  are 
supporting  this  amendment,  and  yet  he 
says  he  is  going  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  knows  to 
whom  I  was  referring. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  made  It  clear  that  I  was 
supporting  this  amendment  most  re- 
luctantly, although  I  had  a  lot  of  mis- 
givings, as  the  only  possible  way  of  ob- 
taining approval  for  this  facility.  And  I 
said  that  "some"  of  the  people  who 
brought  pressure  to  bear  so  as  to  make 
this  referendum  necessary  are  hypocrit- 
ical in  their  position  on  the  matter.  The 
gentleman  knows  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
in  the  business  of  stultifying  myself  to 
that  extent,  but  if  I  thought  there  were 
only  hypocrites  supporting  this  amend- 
ment, I  would  certainly  vote  against  It 
and  oppose  it. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  knows  that  hypo- 
crites do  not  always  lose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 
The  gentleman  can  speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  question  I 
would  like  to  ask  some  member  of  the 
committee  is  this:  What  happens  to  the 
$14  miUion  this  biU  would  commit  the 
Federal  Government  to  put  Into  this 
project  if  it  faUs? 


Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman.  wIU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
original  enabling  legislation,  four  com- 
mittees of  Congress  will  have  to  approve 
the  proposal 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
interested  in  that.  I  wlU  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  not  take  my  time  on  that.  I  wish 
the  gentleman  would  just  answer  one 
question. 

What  happens  to  the  $14  million  if 
this  business  fails? 

Mr.  REES.  The  money  viiU  not  be 
spent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Suppose  we  go  ahead  and 
put  $14  million  into  this  convention  cen- 
ter— and,  of  course,  that  is  the  foot  In 
the  door — but  we  put  in  the  $14  million 
that  is  being  requested  from  good  old 
"Uncle  Sugar."  What  happens  to  the 
$14  mUlion  in  Federal  funds  if  that  is 
expended  and  the  city  cannot  or  wiU  not 
raise  the  rest  of  the  money? 

Mr.  REES.  If  this  blU  that  is  before 
us  is  not  passed,  the  $14  million  wlU  not 
be  appropriated  for  the  civic  center. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not 
the  question. 

Mr.  REES.  If  we  put  the  $14  million 
in  and  the  center  is  built,  then  Uie  pay- 
ment of  bonds  and  interest  wlU  be  guar- 
anteed by  that  financing  plan  that  is 
shown  by  that  chart. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  if  the  financing  plan 
fails,  what  happens? 

Mr.  REES.  That  financing  plan  wUl 
not  fail. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  the  gentle- 
man says. 

Mr.  REES.  It  wiU  not.  It  is  a  special 
assessment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
what  the  gentleman  thinks. 

I  can  remember  back  in  the  1950's  when 
the  stadium  was  built  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  who  has  long  since  de- 
parted this  body,  stood  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  said,  over  and  over  again. 
"It  will  never  cost  the  Nation's  taxpayers 
one  thin  dime." 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  gentleman  read  this  bin. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman knows  who  is  going  to  retire  the 
stadium  bonds  if  they  are  ever  paid.  The 
gentleman  knows  that,  does  he  not? 

I  will  not  be  here,  but  I  warn  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  that  you  are  going  to  get  the  op- 
portunity, probably  about  next  year,  to 
come  up  with  $20  million  to  retire  the 
stadium  bonds  which  they  promised  us 
faithfully  woulii  never  become  sm  obliga- 
tion of  your  taxpayers  and  mine. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  that  if  I  had  the  confidence  in 
and  desire  for  this  proposal  that  he  has, 
I  think  I  would  advocate  that  the  tour- 
ists who  come  to  northern  Virginia  and 
use  the  hotels  there  pay  a  $3  tax  whether 
they  go  to  the  convention  center  or  not. 

I  think  you  and  the  gentlonan  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Gtmi)  who  has  also 
spoken  in  behalf  of  this  proposal,  ought 
to  support  a  provision  in  this  biU  which 
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vottld  provide  that  those  who  come  to 
northern  Vlrgliila  and  use  the  hotel  fa- 
etUtlM  there  ihould  be  socked  $3  each 
for  this  eonventloa  center,  whether  they 
u»e  It  or  not. 

Mr,  BROTHILL  of  Virginia.  Will  the 
ceatleoum  yield? 

Mr.  OROaa.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  would 
mj  that  the  people  of  the  great  State 
of  Iowa  have  been  the  recipients  of  a 
lot  of  Federal  handouts  and  subsidies 
over  the  past  3  years,  and  they  have 
never  turned  back  one  single  dollar  of  it. 

Mr.  OROes.  We  cannot  hold  a  candle 
to  northern  Virginia,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  May  I  ask 
the  gentieman  a  question?  During  the 
years  of  great  service  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  rendered  to  this  great 
Nation 

Mr.  QROSS.  Just  say  It  and  get  it  over 
with. 

Mx.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Can  the 
gentleman  recall  one  occasion  or  in- 
stance when  he  has  supported  any  proj- 
ect or  faeiUty  for  this  Nation's  capital? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ghoss 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
mlnutea.) 

Mr.  OROeS.  I  do  not  have  my  voting 
record  at  hand. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  gen- 
tleman has  opposed  every  such  proposal. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  can  teU  the  genUeman 
of  one  I  opposed  that  was  never  built, 
and  that  was  the  glcrifled  fish  pond 
down  on  the  Potomac  River. 

I  am  only  trying  to  save  the  taxpayers 
ft  little  money.  This  Is  a  soak-the-tourlst 
hm.  As  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Mms)  so  well  pointed  out  a  little 
while  ago,  it  will  make  no  difference 
whethOT  our  cmutltuents  come  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  convention.  They  will  get 
clobbered  with  a  tax  on  their  hotel  bills 
and  food  to  pay  for  a  conventlrai  center. 
And  the  gentleman  from  ^^rglnla  (Mr. 
BaoTHzu.)  also  talked  about  parking. 

There  will  be  89  parking  spaces  in  con- 
nection with  this  convention  hall.  I  do 

not  know  whether  MPI  or  is  it  NPI I 

am  sure  my  friend  from  Virginia  knows 
What  are  those  Initials  I  ask  my  friend 
from  Virginia? 

Mr.  BROYHIUj  of  Virginia.  I  did  not 
say  anything  about  parking. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  knows  the 
name  of  the  outfit  that  has  a  hammer- 
lock  on  parking  in  the  District. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Do  not 
put  words  tn  my  mouth. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suppose  they  will  have 
a  franchise  on  that,  too,  if  this  parking 
arrangement  In  connection  with  It  is 
built. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  facts  of  life. 
The  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  which  deals  with  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Natcher  sub- 
committee, has  refused  to  i^jprove  any 
money  for  this  project  up  to  this  point. 
And  the  members  of  that  committee  are 
not  going  to  appropriate  any  of  the  Fed- 
eral tazpAjen'  money  for  this  propor- 


tion unless  they  are  mandated  to  do  so. 

This  entire  proposal  ought  to  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  wordfi, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Ml-.  Cliairman,  since  tlii^  Is  such  a 
very  important  matter,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tliat  I  may  be  peitnitted  to  pi"o- 
ceed  for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Tliere  was  no  objection.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  fiom 
Illinois  Is  recognized  for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me 
say  that  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us.  I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  CJalifornia  (Mr. 
Rexs),  smd  tlie  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Neiben)  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  for  try- 
ing to  work  out  a  very  perplexing  prob- 
lem in  the  financing  of  the  Eisenhower 
Civic  Center,  but  I  think  we  are  missing 
the  real  picture  here  today,  my  friends. 
We  are  paying  for  the  Eisenhower  Civic 
Center  every  single  year  in  the  Federal 
payment  to  the  city.  The  $5.5  million  a 
year  that  would  be  required  to  pay  the 
interest  and  principal  on  these  bonds 
is  infinitesimal  compared  to  what  we  are 
pumping  in  from  Illinois  taxpayers,  the 
taxpayers  of  Michigan,  California,  and 
other  pliwies. 

When  I  came  to  the  Congress  the  Fed- 
eral pajrment  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— and  I  am  talking  about  exclusive  of 
public  works,  buildings  and  the  Capitol 
Improvement  programs,  1  am  ttdklng 
about  a  direct  subsidy  to  the  District  of 
Columbia^ — was  $20  million  a  year.  And 
my  dear  friend — and  he  Is  my  dear 
friend — the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Natcher)  when  he  took  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
it  was  $30  million  a  year.  But  because 
of  the  great  exodus  of  people  out  of 
Washington,  and  75.000  have  left  since  I 
have  been  in  the  Congress,  because  of 
stores  closing,  and  going  to  the  suburbs — 
10  major  grocery  stores  closed  this  year 
In  the  District  of  Columbia — that  figure 
of  a  small  $20  million  to  $30  million  has 
now  catapulted  to  $230  million  requested 
for  this  year,  and  with  the  home  rule  bill 
passed  in  the  next  4  years  it  will  go  up  to 
$300  million. 

I  represent  the  fourth  largest  taxpay- 
Ing  State  in  the  Nation,  and  I  resent  tak- 
ing away  money  from  needed  programs 
from  the  coal  mining  areas  and  pumping 
It  into  the  District  of  Columbia  when  this 
city  could  be  self-sustaining  with  proj- 
ects such  as  the  Civic  Center. 

This  project  will  bring  in  over  $1  bil- 
lon, and  I  repeat,  $1  billion  a  year  of  ad- 
ditional revenue  into  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  suburbs. 

How  do  I  get  that  figure?  Because  that 
is  what  people  coming  to  Washington 
today  are  spending  in  the  Washington 
area. 


Our  study  developed  testimony  that 
the  average  person  coming  to  Washing- 
ton planned  to  stay  7  days,  and  they  are 
only  staying  2  days.  Why?  Because  there 
is  no  place  to  get  information — and  we 
will  take  care  of  that  with  the  Visitors' 
Center.  And  because  there  Is  no  place  to 
park,  and  we  are  building  a  $23  million 
parking  garage  that  is  eight  blocks  from 
where  thLs  Center  will  be  located,  so  that 
we  are  going  to  have  ample  parking 
spaces  for  this  facility,  with  shuttle 
buses  running  back  and  forth.  So  if  we 
do  nothing  but  double  their  present  2- 
day  stay  to  4  days  this  will  bring  in  an 
additional  $1  billim  a  year  in  revenue, 
with  a  5  percent  sales  tax  alone  that  Is 
$50  miUion,  10  times  as  much  as  it  will 
cost  to  pay  off  the  bonds.  And  we  are 
arguing  here  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
need  this  project,  and  whether  it  ought 
to  go  to  a  referendum.  Let  me  tell  the 
Members  that  Just  the  Increase  in  the 
Federal  payment,  not  the  total  Federal 
payment,  the  Incretise  of  the  past  3 
years  would  pay  for  this  project  in  cash. 
And  xmder  the  home  rule  bill  that  we 
just  passed,  the  increase  In  the  Federal 
payment,  the  increase  we  are  going  to 
give  out  of  mine  and  your  taxpayers' 
pockets,  will  pay  for  those  facilities.  The 
increase  is  $70  mllllcHi  for  the  next  3 
years. 

We  are  here  today  quibbling,  do  we  or 
do  we  not  want  It?  We  are  paying  for  It 
now.  only  we  are  not  getting  it.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  recognize  that  Bince  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress,  we  have  paid 
out  over  $1.5  billion  of  taxpatyers'  money 
to  subsidize  the  District  of  Oolumbia.  Do 
we  or  do  we  not  want  to  build  up  the 
economic  base?  Do  we  or  do  we  not  want 
to  provide  a  facility  that  will  bring  dol- 
lars into  town  and  above  all  convenience. 

The  Members  may  say.  How  do  we 
know  this  is  going  to  pay  off?  Why  is 
New  Orleans  spending  $140  million  for 
a  second  f  aciUty  with  a  visitation  of  less 
than  1  million  people,  when  we  have  al- 
ready 25  million  people  ooming  Into 
Washington?  Why  is  New  York  going  to 
build  a  third  facility  at  $200  million? 
Why  does  Los  Angeles  have  two— and 
Aruihelm  is  a  short  30  miles  away  with 
another  facility?  Why  is  Chicago,  Dallas 
and  every  major  city  in  this  coimtry 
building  a  convention  center?  Ito  bring  in 
additional  dollars.  More  botels,  more 
housing,  more  growth. 

I  am  going  to  put  In  the  Recokd  at  a 
later  date  letters  from  hotel  chains  that 
have  agreed  to  spend  over  $100  million  of 
their  own  money  If  this  facility  is  bidlt. 
Please  listen  to  this  carefully.  It  is  in 
writing. 

Mr.  Gross,  It  Is  a  definite  commitment. 
It  is  not  promise:  it  is  a  definite  com- 
mitment to  spend  over  $100  aillllon.  The 
real  estate  taxes  and  the  sales  taxes  and 
the  bed  taxes  from  these  two  hotels  alone 
will  more  than  generate  enough  to  pay 
off  that  $5H  mllll(»i  a  year.  Why  are  we 
worried? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Are  those  the  two  sources  that  the 
report  says  are  confidential? 

Mr.  GRAY.  No,  no.  I  have  them  right 
here.  I  shall  be  glad  to  show  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  the  letters  and  commit- 
ment. They  are  certainly  not  confidenti-'l. 
In  fact,  there  was  an  editorial  in  the 
Star  recently:  "Big  Hotels  To  Hinge  on 
Center."  It  tells  all  of  the  principals  in- 
volved. It  tells  that  one  facility  will  be 
larger  than  the  Washington  Hilton.  It 
will  cost  over  $50  million;  it  will  have 
1,200  rooms.  The  Washington  Hilton  has 
only  1,180  rooms.  We  have  another  con- 
sortium from  Texas  that  has  pledged  to 
spend  more  than  $50  million  of  their  own 
money.  As  I  said,  the  real  estate  taxes 
and  the  bed  taxes  alone  will  more  than 
pay  for  this  from  these  two  facilities,  if 
the  city  never  tekes  a  dime  in  at  the 
front  door. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  leader- 
ship In  this  regard,  and  I  think  he  well 
pointed  out  what  Congressman  Rees  also 
pointed  out.  that,  indeed,  if  this  is  a 
failure,  it  will  not  be  the  taxpayers'  write- 
off; It  will  be  the  business  community's. 
They  put  their  name  on  the  line  on  this 
and  they  are  going  to  have  to  foot  the  bill 
if  It  does  not  work. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  appreciate  and  agree  with 
the  gentleman's  comments.  He  is  always 
helpful. 

There  are  many  major  reasons  why  we 
should  vote  down  a  referendum.  One.  we 
recently  passed  a  bill  saying  we  wanted 
full  iautonomy  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. This  Congress  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  said.  Let  us  let  the  Mayor  smd  the 
City  Coiuicil  run  the  city  of  Washington. 
Let  me  tell  the  Members  that  the  City 
Coimcil  recently  voted  twice  against  a 
referendum. 

The  Mayor  is  against  a  referendum. 
This  very  committee  voted,  not  imanl- 
mously.  but  by  a  majority,  against  a 
referendum. 

Now  they  are  bringing  out  a  bill  to 
try  to  appease  another  committee  of  the 
House  asking  for  a  referendum.  Every 
single  day  that  we  delay  this  project, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  costing  money. 

Ihe  General  Services  Administration 
says  that  the  escalation  in  costs  of  public 
buildings  is  1  percent  per  month.  It  is  a 
$72  million  project.  That  means  every 
month  that  we  delay  it  is  costing 
$720,000.  What  else? 

We  have  here.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  very, 
very  dangerous  precedent.  This  being  the 
Nation's  Capital,  do  we  want  to  put  our- 
selves on  record  as  saying  every  time  we 
build  a  street,  a  city  jail,  a  school,  or 
ansrthing  else  that  Congress  is  gohig  to 
come  up  here  and  legislate  for  a 
referendum? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ihe  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Okay  was 


allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GRAY.  This  project.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, now  has  20  percent  Federal  con- 
tribution. There  is  no  way  the  Members' 
constituents  back  home  can  vote  on  the 
20  percent.  So  why  should  we  allow  a  few 
people  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
t€ll  our  constituents  how  to  spend  their 
money. 

Third,  the  last  election  held  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
had  a  turnout  of  15  percent  for  a  school 
board  election.  Do  we  want  to  give  15 
percent  of  the  people  the  right  to  tell 
211  million  Americans  they  cannot  have 
a  national  center  to  hold  the  national 
nominating  conventions?  They  cannot 
have  a  national  center  to  hold  our 
inaugural  balls  and  other  large  gather- 
ings such  as  conventions  and  spectator 
events? 

They  cannot  have  a  national  center  to 
invite  foreign  people  here  who  may  want 
to  come  and  tell  us  what  they  are  doing 
in  their  respective  countries. 

Do  we  want  15  percent  of  the  people 
voting  in  the  District  of  Columbia  telling 
us  we  cannot  memorialize  a  World  War 
n  hero  like  we  did  John  F.  Kennedy  with 
the  Kennedy  Center?  That  is  what  we  are 
saying  when  we  vote  for  the  referendum 
amendments.  We  are  saying  to  those 
people:  Tell  us  in  the  Congress  what  you 
would  like  us  to  do.  Are  we  not  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people? 

You  have  a  referendiun  only  when 
there  is  a  need  for  an  Increase  in  taxes. 
It  is  on  record  by  the  Mayor  of  this  city 
that  this  project  will  not  now  or  at  any 
time  in  the  future  require  the  raising  of 
taxes  1  cent  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Some  people  are  saying  that  there  will 
be  an  increased  tax.  On  this  project  they 
positively  and  absolutely  will  not. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross).  I  agree  with 
him  on  one  point.  The  fall  or  passage  of 
this  bill  Is  not  going  to  change  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  one  lota.  We 
must  be  frank  about  it.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  is  a  very  astute  Member 
of  Congress.  I  have  great  respect  for 
him.  but  the  fact  remains  he  has  not 
agreed  to  approve  the  plans,  specifica- 
tions, and  the  cost  estimates  sis  required 
by  law.  If  we  pass  this  bill  three  times 
and  if  the  referendimi  passes  by  a  ma- 
jority, so  we  are  kidding. 

So  I  would  propose,  and  I  do  It  very  re- 
luctantly, but  after  having  agonized  over 
this  project  for  4  years  and  having  known 
the  great  benefits  that  are  going  to  follow 
from  It,  I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
take  out  of  this  bill  aU  of  the  $14  million 
contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ihe  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gray 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  plan  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  take  out  of  this 
bill  aU  of  the  Federal  contribution  of 
$14  million,  because  as  I  said  since  the 
$14  million  was  put  in  we  have  hotels 
and  other  facilities  that  will  generate  10 
times  more  money  than  the  Federal  con- 


tribution, and  in  the  same  amendment 
we  will  relieve  the  oversight  of  the  Ap- 
pro'^riations  Committee. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has  a 
responsibility  both  legrilly  smd  moraUy 
to  approve  the  plans  and  specifications 
of  this  project.  They  have  not  done  so. 
So  I  say  that  if  my  constituents  swe  not 
going  to  have  the  right  to  say  anything 
about  it  by  referendum  similar  to  D.C. 
residents,  let  us  take  out  the  $14  million 
and  eliminate  the  oversight  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and,  summariz- 
ing, ict  us  vote  down  the  referendum, 
suoport  the  amendment  I  pm  going  to 
offer,  to  take  out  the  $14  million,  and  let 
us  allow  the  District  of  Columbia  Mayor 
and  City  Council  have  full  autonomy  and 
build  the  Center  if  they  want  It. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  and  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  process;  of  leg- 
islation no  single  committee  should  as- 
sume that  it  has  all  the  answers,  and  I 
speak  now  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Committee.  Word  reached  us  that  there 
were  those  who  would  like  to  have  a  ref- 
erendum to  reflect  the  citizen  views  of 
whether  or  not  the  city  supports  this  or 
whether  It  does  not.  So  our  committee, 
our  good  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dices),  and  I  and  others 
decided  OK,  If  that  Is  what  seems  to  be 
the  wish  of  the  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  we  would  go  along 
with  It.  So  we  decided  to  offer  the 
smiendment  today. 

In  my  judgment  the  only  way  we  will 
proceed  with  this  is  to  £u:cept  this  Rees 
financing  plan  and  include  in  it  the  ref- 
erendum, smd  I  believe  we  will  have  then 
accommodated  quite  a  large  number  of 
the  members  of  both  committees  that 
must  give  approval  to  this  civic  center 
project  in  the  House. 

I  plesul  with  the  House  srfter  all  the 
hard  work  that  has  been  done  and  sifter 
the  attempt  to  get  some  kind  of  sem- 
blsmce  of  an  smiortizatlon  plan,  that  we 
proceed  with  this  bill  smd  support  the 
smiendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mlchlgsm  (Mr.  Dices) . 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  Isist  word  smd  rise  in 
support  of  the  smiendment. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  smi  In  support  of  H.R. 
12473,  the  committee  smiendment  csdling 
for  an  swlvisory  referendum  by  the  voters 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  Con- 
vention Center.  I  take  this  position  for 
many  resisons. 

First,  many  substsmtial  questions  have 
been  rsdsed  over  the  psist  months  over 
the  wisdom  of  the  Convention  Center 
proposed  to  the  Congress.  The  quantity 
and  quality  of  these  questions  are  such 
that  I  believe  that  the  Convention  Cen- 
ter should  go  forwsu'd  only  after  vigor- 
ous public  debate  and  a  vote  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city. 

More  Importantly,  It  would  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  that  this  Congress  has  ap- 
proved in  the  recently  passed  new  Gov- 
ernment and  Self-determination  Act  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  now  say  that 
the  people  of  this  community  cannot 
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IntelUsently  make  a  decision  on  whether 
they  are  willing  to  pay  for  this  Conven- 
tion Center. 

A  referendum  Is  not  a  tactic  to  defeat 
the  Center.  I  am  prepared  to  urge  you 
to  vote  for  It,  If  the  voters  approve.  We 
can  have  a  referendum  by  May  7,  which 
would  not  involve  an  unreasonable  delay. 
There  is  adequate  time  for  public  dis- 
cussion and  voter  education,  if  this  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  will  act  quickly  to 
authorize  the  referendum. 

A  referendum  is  the  methcd  uced  in 
almost  all  of  your  communities  to  get  ap- 
proval of  a  project  of  this  magnitude— 
$165  million.  In  many  communltiss,  even 
where  there  Is  no  general  referendum 
requirement.  It  Is  not  unusual  for  the 
State  legislature  to  can  for  a  referendum 
on  an  especially  large  project.  That  is 
precisely  what  the  committee  amend- 
ment calls  for. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Self -Determination 
Act  signed  into  law  does  not  call  for 
referenda  on  major  Capital  works  proj- 
ects. But.  I  would  remind  the  committee 
that  the  bill  written  by  and  voted  out  by 
this  committee.  H.R.  9682.  did  call  for  a 
vote  by  the  people  on  eH  bond  issues. 
Almost  an  of  OS  strongly  supported  that 
concept:  it  was  abandoned  only  because 
the  fiscal  provisions  of  the  bill  were  sub- 
stantially overhauled  after  the  bUl  got 
out  of  committee.  The  concept  was  sound 
last  June,  and  It  is  sound  now. 

Some  have  argued  that  a  referendum 
on  the  issue  is  Inconsistent  with  self- 
determination  because  this  project  has 
been  approved  by  local  officials.  I  would 
simply  point  out  to  the  committee  that 
local  officials  are  appointed  and  not  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  of  the  city.  We 
would  have  a  very  different  case  if 
locally  elected  officials  approved  tlie 
project.  But.  It  is  because  we  have  no 
other  mechanism  now  to  judge  local  as- 
sent that  we  must  relay  on  the 
referendum. 

I.  for  one.  am  not  convinced  that  such 
a  project  would  fall  at  referendum.  If 
the  project  Is  sound,  and  wiU  not  result 
In  additional  taxation  to  the  people  of 
the  city,  as  the  proponents  argue,  the 
case  should  b?  put  to  the  people.  I  have  a 
profound  faith  in  their  ability  to  sort 
through  an  issue  like  this,  and  to  resolve 
It  sensibly  and  fah-ly.  If  an  adequate  case 
cannot  be  made,  the  project  will  fail.  If 
the  case  Is  a  good  one.  It  will  pass. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  also  because  It 
should  be  noted  that  time  Is  of  the  es- 
sence. The  referendum  wUI  be  held  on 
May  7.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee  If 
he  has  been  In  contact  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  District  Committee  on 
this  matter  to  determine  If  he  and  his 
committee  are  prepared  to  move  expedi- 
tiously (m  the  referendum  matter  so  that 
we  may  begin  the  task  of  getting  the  facts 
out  to  the  people. 

Mr.  DIOOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wfll  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  PADNTROY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  maoe.  I  h»Te  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  tbe  other  body  win  act  and  act 
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expeditiously  on  this  matter  this  week. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gray)  there 
were — ayes  35,  noes  39. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  276,  noes  69, 
not  voting  87,  as  follows: 
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steed 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Aiiz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Symington 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Tlernan 

Towell,  Nev. 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BerUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Bo:  and 
Boiling 
Bray 

Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
c:ark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleyeland 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  ni. 
CoUlna.  Tez. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Daniel,  Dan 
Osnlel.  Bobert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
duPont 
EtAJianlt 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Kdwards,  C«m. 
EUberg 
Brlenbom 


[Roll  No.  14>J 
AYES — 2761 


Evlns.  Tann. 
Fasc«U 


rindley 
Pish 
Fisher 
F.ood 
F.ynt 
Foley 
Ford 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Caydos 
Gettys 
Oilman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green,  Pa. 
Gross 
Gude 
Gunter 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen .  Idaho 
Hastings 
Hays 
HJbert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
HUlls 
Hogan 
Ho:  1  field 
Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 
Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lehman 

Lujan 

Luken 

McCU3rmack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlaa.  Cam . 

Mathls.  Qa. 

Matsxinaga 


Mayne 

Alazzoli 

Mseds 

Mozvinsky 

Michel 

Miner 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Jlitchell.Md. 

'mchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Brien 

OHara 

Parrls 

Fassman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pike 

Fcage 

FodeU 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Prltchard 

Qtiie 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rinaldo 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowBkl 

Housselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

St  CJermain 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberilng 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUlUm 
Stark 


Abdnor 

Alexander 

Annunzlo 

A;hley 

Biaggi 

Blackburn 

Brademas 

Brcomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke.  Pla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Bunison,  Mo. 

Butler 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Cawson,  Del 

Con!  an 

Davis.  Ga. 

Deaney 

Den  holm 

Dsnt 

Evans,  Colo. 

Prey 

Glaimo 


Treen 

tJdall 

tniman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanier  Veen 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Wa'.dle 

Wampler 

Ware 

Wha'en 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

NOES— 69 
Glnn 
Goodllng 
Gray 
Grover 
Kanna 
>anrahan 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Kartha 
Hicks 
Hinshaw 
Howard 
Huber 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones.  A!a. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karth 
Kluczynskl 
Lagomarslno 
Landgrebe 
Lent 

Lone,  Md. 
McClory 
MDCoUlater 
Martin,  N.C. 


Williams 
I  Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wylie 
Yates 
Tatron 
Young,  m. 
Young,  S.O. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
'Zwach 


MoUohan 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Price,  ni. 
Price.  Tex. 
poberts 
Robinson.  Va. 
Roncallo,  Wyo. 
Roush 
Ruth 
By  an 
Sandman 
Bcherle 
Bisk 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
BulUvan 
Thornton 
ViiTorlto 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Voung,  Alaska 


Abzug 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Armstrong 
Aspin 
BadiUo 
Bell 
B'.atnik 
Boggs 
Bowen 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Burke,  Calif. 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Chisholm 
C  ay 
Cochran 
Crane 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  B.C. 
Dellums 
Derwlnski 
Dom 
Eshleman 


NOT  VOTING — 87 


Flowers 

Frellnehuysen 

Froehllch 

Gibbons 

Green.  Oreg. 

GrifBths 

Gubser 

Guyer 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Heinz 

Ichord 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Leggett 

Litton 

Ixing,  lA. 

Lott 

McCloskey 

McEwen 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Marazitl 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mllford 

MlzeU 

Morgan 

Murphy,  ni. 

Nix 


O'Neill 

Cwens 

Patman 

jepper 

feyser 

fickle 

Qulllen 

Keid 

Ithodes 

Bonoallo,  N.Y, 

Sooney,  N.Y. 

Eoy 

Kuppe 

Shipley 

9houp 

Sack 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Steele 

Stubblefleld 

"lalcott 

Tea^ue 

'fhompeon,  N.J. 

WaZsh 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles,  Tez. 
Wyman 
Young,  Fla. 
Young.  Ga. 


So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa«  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMEKDMKirr  OFTEKKD  BT  MB.  OtAT  TO  THK 

coicMiTTXK  AMxtmnwn 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  commltitee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  ChiAT  to  the 
committee  amendment:  Page  31,  strike  out 
lines  4  through  8,  Inclusive,  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4 
of  the  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  Memorial  Bi- 
centennial Civic  Center  Act  (Ft.  92-630)  la 
hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  8ubae(tion  (d)  of 
section  18  of  the  Public  BuU«ings  Act  of 
1959  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  foHow- 
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ing:  ",  and  tbe  Senate  and  House  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations,". 

Sec.  17.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  Its  enactment. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  a 
point  of  order  on  the  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  reserves  a  point  of  order  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  too  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder)  reserves  a  point 
of  order  on  the  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  this 
amendment  very  reluctantly,  but  as  I 
said  in  the  debate  earlier,  we  have  agon- 
ized over  the  Eisenhower  Civic  Center 
for  some  4  years  and,  being  the  principal 
author.  I  have  had  my  time  preempted 
by  it  day  after  day,  month  after  month, 
and  year  after  year. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Eisenhower 
Civic  Center  was  to  establish  a  national 
facility,  a  facility  that  would  memo- 
rialize a  decreased  President,  a  two-term 
President,  and  a  great  war  hero.  Also, 
If  the  Members  will  notice  by  the  title 
of  the  act,  it  says  that  we  shall  call  this 
the  "Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  Memorial 
Bicentennial  Civic  Center  Act."  And 
when  we  authorized  this  In  October 
1972,  we  did  so  that  all  committees  of 
the  Congress  would  work  with  dispatch 
and  so  that  this  facility  could  have  been 
completed  by  July  of  1976,  so  our  con- 
stituents could  come  here  to  enjoy  the 
Bicentennial.  But  for  some  reason — and 
I  have  no  idea  why — the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  refused  to  allow 
the  transfer  of  funds  so  that  property 
could  be  acquired  and  land  could  be 
cleared,  and  has  also  refused  to  ap- 
prove plans,  cost  estimates,  and  speci- 
fications. 

That  $14  million  that  the  Members 
see  on  the  board  here  is  from  my  con- 
stituents, and  from  yours  as  a  direct 
contribution  recommended  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  In  a  letter  to 
me  dated  in  August  of  1972,  wherein 
President  Nixon  said  that  in  order  to 
have  this  facility  ready  for  the  Bicen- 
tennial, we  feel  that  taxpayers'  money 
should  be  cranked  into  the  project  for 
the  use  of  the  facility. 

So  the  original  enabling  legislation 
called  for  a  $14  million  authorization. 
That  money  has  never  been  appropri- 
ated. I  say  to  my  friend,  in  reply  to  the 
colloquy  that  was  conducted  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  on  the  floor,  that 
it  never  will  be  appropriated  unless  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions follows  the  law  and  acts. 

My  amendment  is  very  simple.  Let  us 
have  them  pay  for  the  project  out  of 
revenues  generated  from  people  using  it. 
Why  should  my  people  In  Illinois,  and 
the  constituents  of  the  other  Members 
contribute  $14  million  Into  this  project  if 
we  are  not  going  to  have  ansrthlng  to  say 
about  It?  It  Is  Just  that  slxnple. 


So  here  Is  a  chance  to  save  $14  million. 
Here  is  a  chance  to  eliminate  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. Since  it  is  not  going  to  allow  money 
to  be  appropriated,  there  will  be  no  need 
for  oversight,  so  therefore  the  amend- 
ment simply  deletes  all  the  oversight,  as 
it  deletes  the  $14  million. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  Member  vot- 
ing against  the  amendment  that  voted 
for  the  referendum. 

The  first  request  was  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  almost  a 
year  ago,  and  they  have  had  hearing 
after  hearing.  They  have  heard  from  op- 
ponents and  proponents,  and  as  of  10 
minutes  ago  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee told  me  that  he  would  not — 
and  I  repeat — he  would  not  be  guided  by 
a  referendum  one  way  or  another,  so 
that  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  take 
out  the  Federal  contribution,  take  out 
the  $14  million,  and  allow  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  work  their 
own  will  on  this  facility. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  REES.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
point  of  order  is  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
not  germane  to  the  Eisenhower  Memorial 
Civic  Center  Sinking  and  Support  Funds 
Act  of  1974,  which  is  the  bill  now  before 
us.  What  the  gentleman's  amendment 
does  is  amend  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959,  as  amended,  to  create  the  Eisen- 
hower Civic  Center.  What  his  amend- 
ment would  specifically  do  would  be  to 
delete  two  sections,  one  of  them  with  the 
congressional  approval,  and  the  other, 
section  4(b) ,  deeding  with  the  authoriza- 
tion for  $14  milUon. 

It  Is  my  contention,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  his  amendments  would  only  be  ger- 
mane to  specific  legislation,  which  would 
be  an  amendment  to  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
sire to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  parameters  and  the 
scope  of  my  amendmoit  concern  financ- 
ing only.  It  is  true  that  the  PubUc  Build- 
ings Amendments  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended,  was  the  authority  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  authorization  for  this 
center.  My  amendment  only  deals  with 
the  $14  million,  which  Is  part  of  the  fi- 
nancing similar  to  the  purposes  of  HJl. 
12473,  which  Is  to  establish  and  finance 
a  sinking  fund  for  the  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower Memorial  Bicentennial  Civic  Cen- 
ter. Very  simply  put  in  Illinois  country 
language,  one  puts  In;  the  other  takes 
out.  It  is  a  very  simple  amendment . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
wish  to  be  heard. 

I  support  the  points  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  with  regard  to 
g^maneness.  I  take  issue  with  the  gen- 


tleman from  Illinois  that  sill  this  amend- 
ment does  is  relate  to  financing.  That  is 
not  accurate.  This  amendment  also  take.* 
away  an  oversight  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  It  attempts  to  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  law  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  rather  than  the  attempts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  relating  to  this  leg- 
islation concerning  financing. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Price  of  Dli- 
nois).  The  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Rees)  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  bill 
H.R.  12473.  The  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Snyder)  also  supports  the 
point  of  order.  The  Chair  has  listened  to 
the  arguments  in  support  of  and  against 
the  point  of  order. 

The  committee  amendment  establishes 
a  support  fund  for  the  Civic  Center,  into 
which  will  be  deposited  funds  from  oper- 
ating revenues,  spinoff  tax  benefits,  cer- 
tain local  income,  real  estate  and  sales 
taxes  and  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  the  authorization  of  $14  million  con- 
tained in  section  18  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  as  the  Federal  share  for  the 
construction  costs  of  the  Eisenhower 
Civic  Center. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  would  repeal  that  portion 
of  the  Eisenhower  Civic  Center  Act — 
section  18  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
which  authorizes  the  $14  million  share — 
and  repeal  that  portion  of  the  "approval" 
provision  contained  in  section  18  which 
requires  approval  of  the  Senate  end 
House  Committees  on  Appropriation.  The 
amendment  has  been  drafted  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  language  contained  In  sec- 
tion 16  of  the  committee  amendment, 
which  provides  that  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  12473  become  effective  either  on 
date  of  enactment  or  upon  approval  by 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
District  of  Columbia  and  Appropriations 
as  provided  In  section  18  of  the  PubUc 
Buildings  Act.  whichever  is  later. 

While  under  ordinary  circumstances 
an  amendment  to  a  law  reported  from 
committee  B  Is  not  germane  to  a  bill 
reported  by  committee  A,  In  this  Instance 
the  Gray  amendment  would  appear  to  be 
germane  to  section  16  of  the  committee 
amendment  to  H.R.  12473. 

The  Chair  would  cite  two  reasons  for 
reaching  this  conclusion :  First,  since  sec- 
tion 16  of  the  committse  amendment 
makes  the  act  contingent  npon  approval 
of  construction  plans  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 18  of  the  Public  Buillings  Act,  an 
emiendment  to  alter  the  approval  mech- 
anism contained  in  that  act  is  germane; 
and  second,  since  H.R.  12473  would  trans- 
fer funds  appropriated  as  the  Federal 
share  into  the  support  fund  being  estab- 
lished in  the  biU,  the  concept  of  the  ex- 
tent of  Federal  participation  in  the  proj- 
ect has  been  injected  into  the  committee 
amendment.  Therefore  an  amendment  to 
eliminate  the  Federal  share,  thereby 
making  the  project  one  which  will  be  fi- 
nanced entirely  by  local  revenues.  In  the 
(H^iukm  of  the  Chair  is  germane. 
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For  these  reasons  the  Chair  holds  that 
the  amendment  is  germane  and  ovemiles 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  NEI^EN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  In  my  hand 
the  RscoKs  of  October  3,  1972,  wherein 
a  vote  for  an  oversight  opportunity  for 
the  House,  offered  by  Mr.  Sittoek,  carried 
by  a  vote  of  250  to  137.  I  must  say  that 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  nJl- 
nois  (Mr.  Out)  at  that  time  voted  with 
the  "noes"  on  that  particular  Issue.  His 
position  here  Is  thus  consistent  with  his 
earlier  position. 

Mr.  QRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ORAY.  Is  it  not  true  thoufib  that 
at  that  time  that  we  had  a  $14  million 
authorization  in  the  bill  and  is  it  not  a 
fact  now  there  will  be  nothing  to  oversee 
If  we  take  out  the  $14  million? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  have  no  desire  to  speak 
to  that  point  at  all.  I  only  want  to  say 
in  the  home-rule  legislation  we  provided 
in  that  legislation  oversight  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  on  budget  and 
appropriation  matters.  Reference  has 
been  made  to  the  fact  that  Appropria- 
tions Committee  often  consumes  consid- 
erable time  in  its  review.  I  want  to  say 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  a  little 
time  taken  in  review  of  revenues  spent 
here  can  only  draw  a  compliment  from 
me  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

So  I  want  to  say  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment is  defeated  because  I  believe  we 
now  have  a  pretty  good  package  the  way 
the  bill  is  drafted.  The  Rees  financing 
plan  plus  a  local  referendimi. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word  and 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Qkat)  is  an  attempt  at  a  further  com- 
promise on  this  proposal.  I  feel  that  it 
is  a  terrific  compromise. 

The  construction  of  this  convention 
and  civic  center  Is  vitally  important  to 
the  Nation's  Capital,  and  the  people  in 
the  District  who  are  going  to  pay  the 
District's  share  of  the  costs  are  willing 
to  underwrite  the  project  and  even  to 
waive  the  $14  million  Federal  contribu- 
tion. I  think  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  go  along  with  that. 

If  any  group  or  any  commimity  who 
may  be  in  a  position  to  benefit  from  a 
Federal  contribution  is  willing  to  have 
that  authorization  repealed,  then  we  in 
the  Congress  should  accept  that  position. 

As  I  have  said,  there  have  been  some 
recent  roadblocks  put  forth  to  Jeopard- 
ize the  construction  of  this  center.  We 
have  tried  to  meet  all  these  objections, 
and  have  offered  amendments  so  as  to 
get  i4>proval  from  those  who  want  to  op- 
pose the  project.  We  have  been  years  and 
years  in  working  out  plans  for  this  center, 
and  yet  we  do  have  a  last-minute  effort — 
and  I  am  not  referring  to  any  of  my 
colleagues  on  this  floor— but  there  are 
some  peoi>le  in  this  city  who  are  trying 
to  km  this  f adUty.  Tliey  have  not  shown 
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any  interest  in  this  project,  nor  in  any 
other  project  offered  la  the  past  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  waive  the  $14 
million  Federal  contribution  to  make  this 
project  a  reality,  then  we  must  agree  to 
this  action. 

Washington,  D.C.,  must  have  this  proj- 
ect. The  city's  economy  needs  the  Jobs 
and  the  revenues  that  this  facility  will 
generate.  It  badly  needs  an  economic 
shot  in  the  arm.  As  I  said  before,  the 
downtown  area  of  this  town  is  steadily 
deteriorating.  We  all  want  the  Nation's 
Capital  to  grow  and  prosper,  and  not  to 
deteriorate.  In  view  of  the  warning  that 
some  Members  of  Congress  have  given 
that  they  will  never  go  along  with  appro- 
priating this  $14  million,  then  I  say  let 
us  repeal  that  authorization  and  let  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  pay 
100  percent  of  the  cost  themselves. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment  to  strike  tiie  special  $14  mil- 
lion Federal  pasmient  for  this  project. 
The  original  authorieation  of  these 
funds,  which  passed  tills  body  by  210  to 
169,  recognized  the  special  Federal,  local 
partnership  that  hns  been  integral  to 
this  project. 

The  $14  mUlion  Federal  fund  is  inte- 
gral to  the  sound  financial  condition  of 
the  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Memorial  Bi- 
centennial Civic  Center,  named  in  honor 
of  oiu-  late  President.  First,  these  funds 
are  important  in  the  initial  startup  years 
of  the  center,  before  its  full  attendance 
level  is  met.  Once  the  center  is  in  full 
operation  as  Mr.  Reks  outlined,  the  cen- 
ter will  generate  sufficient  moneys  to 
meet  its  costs.  But  during  this  crucial 
transition  period — which  all  business  op- 
erations experience — a  fund  will  be 
needed  to  meet  initial  costs.  The  $14  mil- 
lion Federal  fund  should  be  available  for 
this  purpose. 

Second,  the  $14  million  will  be  available 
as  additional  financial  back-up  to  the 
taxes  authorized  in  H.R.  12473.  This  will 
help  assure  that  sufficient  fimds  will  be 
available  to  pay  off  the  yearly  bond  pay- 
ments without  placing  a  iinancial  burden 
on  the  local  District  of  Colvunbia  taxpay- 
ers or  having  to  go  ba(*  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  this  project. 

Third,  I  would  stress  that  the  congres- 
sional Appropriations  Committees  will 
have  full  responsibility  Ibr  appropriating 
any  moneys  and  only  so  much  as  may  be 
necessary  from  this  special  authorization. 
Finally,  I  would  state  that  Mr.  Ree's 
well  thought  out  financing  plan  to  pay 
the  costs  of  this  center  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  any  Federal  funds.  Rather  it 
builds  upon  the  original  congressionally 
approved  authorization  of  $14  miUion 
and  guarantees  that  these  monevs  will  be 
used  to  help  build  this  local  and  national 
center  as  Congress  Intended ;  and  will  not 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

Mr.  caiairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in  accord  with 


those  who  are  speaking  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  not  so  much  as  to  the 
$14  mUUon  authorization,  but  so  far 
as  it  would  repeal  the  oversight  of  the 
District  of  Colimibia  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  When 
this  matter  was  debated  in  1972.  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  on  the  floor  which 
was  adopted,  and  to  wUch  the  gentle- 
man has  teen  referring.  At  that  time 
the  estimated  cost  wa3  $65.5  million. 
Now  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  over- 
sight hearings  that  were  held  by  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  the 
District  of  Colimibia,  we  would  not  know 
today  the  cost  with  the  amortization  of 
the  bonds  is  $165  million,  rather  than 
$65.5  miUion.  We  would  not  know  there 
are  only  89  to  95  parking  spaces  and 
things  of  that  nature. 

I  think  we  argued  this  in  1972.  We 
voted  it  substantially.  We  should  affirm 
our  action  taken  then  and  defeat  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chah-man,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gr&t)  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gray)  there 
were — ayes  60,  noes,  39. 

RECOBOED   von 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  CJhairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayee  142,  noes  205, 
not  voting  85,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  15#] 

AYES— 142 


Alexander 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Arends 

Ashley 

Baker 

Bennett 

BevUl 

Biaggl 

Blester 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Calif. 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke,  Uass. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 

Clancy 

c:awEon,  Del 

Cohen 

Collier 

Cotter 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
De'.aney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 
EUberg 
Bvlns,  Tenn. 
Flndley 
Plsher 
Fuqua 
Oaydos 
Olaimo 
Olnn 
Oonzalea 
Qrasso 


Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hays 
H6i3ert 

Hechler,  W.  V», 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Hicks 
Hinahaw 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Howard 
Hungata 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jordan 
Karth 
KluczynAl 
Kyros 

Lagomarslno 
Lent 

Long,  Md. 
Luken 
McCormack 
Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin.  N.C. 
Matblas,  Calif. 
Ma  this,  Ga. 
Meeds 
MUler 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 
Mollohan 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.T. 
Murtha 


Obey 

O'Hara 

ParrU 

Pike 

Poage 

Prltchard 

RandaU 

Reuss 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roe 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rostenkowskl 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Saras  In 

Satterfield 

Sehroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shuster 

Slsk 

Stanton. 

J.  WUUam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  WU. 
Stephens 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thornton 
Towell,  NeT. 
Treen 
Udall 
TTllman 
VanDeeriln 
Vanlk 
Vlgorito 
Wampler 
Ware 
Wbitehurst 
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Abdnor 
Actams 
Addabbo 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bergland 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boland 
Boning 
Brademas 
Bray 

Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
BurlCEOn,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Cairter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Con  Ian 
Conte 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Coughlin 
de  la  Garza 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drlnan 
DiUskl 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Brlenbom 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
FasceU 
Fish 
Flood 
Plynt 
Foley 
Ford 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 


NOES— 205 

Prenzel 

Frey 

Gettys 

Oilman 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Gross 

Gunter 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Kareha 

Hastings 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

HUlU 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hoemer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

lehord 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kastenmeler 

Kemp 

Ketchnm 

King 

Koch 

KuykendaU 

Landgreb« 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lehman 

Lujan 

McClory 

McColl  later 

McDade 

McFall 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Mosber 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 


Young,  Alaska 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 


O'NelU 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

FodeU 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

RaUsback 

Rangel 

Rarick 

Rees 

Regula 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblaon.  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Rogers 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Scherle 

SchneebeU 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Synuns 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thone 

Tleman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

VThalen 

White 

Whltten 

WlJson, 

Charles  H.. 

CalU. 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Yates 

Young,  B.C. 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 85 


Abzug 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Armstrong 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
Bell 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Bowen 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Burke.  Calif. 
Carey,  H.Y. 
Chlsbolm 
Clay 
Cochran 
Crane 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniels, 

DomtnlekV. 
DanlelBon 


Davis.  B.C. 

DeUums 

Oerwlnskl 

Dingell 

Dorn 

Bshleman 

Flowers 

Prellnghuyaen 

Froehllch 

Pol  ton 

Gibbons 

Green,  Oreg. 

Orifflths 

Guyer 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Helns 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Leggett 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

liOtt 

McCIoskey 


McEwen 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Maraaltt 

Mayne 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mllford 

MIzeU 

Morgan 

Murphy,  lU. 

NU 

Owens 

Fatman 

Peyser 

Pickle 

QuUlen 

Beld 

Rbodea 

BoncaUo,  N.T. 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Roy 

Jtxxppt 

Shljdey 

Shoup 


Slack  Talcott  Wilson,  Bob 

Smith,  N.T,  Thompson,  N J.  Wyman 

Steele  Walsh  Young,  Fla. 

Stubblefield  Wiggins  Young,  Ga. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  as  amended. 
The  committee  amendment  as  amend- 
ed was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Conmiittee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
tiiat  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Prick  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (HJR.  12473)  to  estab- 
lish and  finance  a  bond  sinking  fund  for 
the  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Memorial 
Bicentennial  Civic  Center,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment, with  the  reconunendation  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  thereto  final  passage. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  138,  nays  211, 
not  voting  83,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  161] 

TEAS— 138 
Conyera 
Gorman 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Drlnan 
Dxilskl 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Fascell 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford 
Prmser 
Fuq\ia 
Olaimo 
Gtnn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Orover 
Gude 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanraluui 
Harsha 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson,  ni. 
Arends 
Barrett 
Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
BroytiUl.  N.C. 
BroyhUI,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Bxirke,  Ra. 
Burke,  Blasa. 
Burton 
Butler 
Carney,  Ohio 
Clauacn. 
DonH. 
Cohen 
OoUins,m. 
Cent* 


Hays 

Heckler.  Haas. 

Helstoakl 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Holtzman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Eocta 

Kyros 

Lent 

Luken 

Mccaory 

McDade 

McPaU 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Mann 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathlaa.  Calif . 

Matsunaca 

Meeds 

MesTtnifty 

Miller 


NT. 


Mills 

Mink 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

Moorliead,  Pa. 

Mosher 

Murphy, 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

OHara 

ONelU 

Farrls 

Pepper 

Pike 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price.  111. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pritchard 

Quie 


Abdnor 

A'exander 

Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Eauman 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bevill 
3!arcl 
B'sckbum 
Bray 
Brooks 
Brcomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
Burgener 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Byron 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
c:ark 

ClawEon.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  :a  GtLTza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Donohue 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Eilberg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Plynt 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Prenzel 
Frey 
Fulton 
Gaydos 
Gettys 


Railsback 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

RoblEon,  N.T. 

Rodino 

Rogers 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Sehroeder 

S'?k 

Staggers 

Sianton, 

James  V. 
Stark 

NATS— 211 

Oilman 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Gross 

Gubser 

Gunter 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hastings 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlllls 

Hinshaw 

Holt 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla, 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynski 

Kuykendall 

Lagomarsino 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lehman 

Long,  Md. 

LuJan 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

Macdonald 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mal'.ary 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Mayne 

Michel 

Minlsh 

MitcheU,  N.T. 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moss 
Mtirtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
NicfaoU 
Obey 
O'Brien 
Passman 
Patten 
Perkins 
PettU 


Bteelman 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Treen 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Wa'.dle 

Ware 

Wbalen 

WUson, 

Charles,  Tn. 
Wo'.ff 
Wright 
Yates 
Zablo<U 
Zlon 


Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 

RandaU 

Rarick 

Regu:a 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roe 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Satterfleld 

S:herle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton. 

J.  WUllam 
Steed 

S.eiger.  Arl«. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Sjrmington 
Symms 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell.  Nev. 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorito 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Williams 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Tatron 

Toung,  AlaAa 
Touns,  m. 
Young,  8.C. 
Toung,  Tex. 
Zwacb 


Abzug 
Anderson, 

calif. 
Andrewa,  N.O. 
Armstrong 


NOT  VOnNO— «8 

Aspln 

BadlUo 

Bell 

Blatnlk 

Hoggs 


Braaoo 
Breaux 
Brlnkler 
Burke,  Calif. 
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Carey,  K.T. 

HftwktM 

Ptdd* 

ChUlMlin 

HelOB 

QiiUlen 

CUr 

Jonet,  Tenn. 

Bald 

Coctaimn 

Kasen 

Rbodea 

Crmne 

Landgrelw 

RoncaUo.  H.T. 

CrOBln 

lieggatt 

Rooney.  M.T. 

Culver 

Litton 

Boy 

DanleU. 

Long.  La. 

Ruppe 

DomlnlokT. 

Lott 

Shipley 

Danielaon 

McaoAer 

Sboup 

EteTla.  8.a 

McBwaa 

Slack 

Dell  lima 

McKkr 

Smith,  M.T. 

Denrlnakt 

Mc^jMdden 

Steele 

Dlncdl 

Marasltt 

Stubblefleld 

Dom 

Uelcber 

Talcott 

Bshlemaa 

Metcalfe 

Ttaompaon,  ft  J, 

Flower* 

Mil  ford 

Walnh 

Prellnghuyaen 

MiseU 

Wlgglna 

Froetallcb 

Morgan 

WUaon,  Bob 

Olbbona 

Murpby.  lU. 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

Nix 

Young,  Fla. 

oniBtha 

Owens 

Toung,  Oa. 

Ouyer 

PatmaB 

R»mnKton 

Peyeer 

So  the  bill  was  not  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Thompaon  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Stubblefleld  agaliut. 

Ms.  Abeug  tor,  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr.  Brinkley  against. 

Mr.   DooUnick  V.  Daniels  for.   with   Mr. 
Flowers  against. 

Mr.  Cronln  for,  with  Ux.  Froehllcb  against. 

Mr.  Harrington  for,  with  Mr.  Ouyer  against. 

Mrs.   Burke   of   California   for.   with   Mr. 
Landgrebe  against. 

Mr.  LeggeU  for,  with  Mr.  Marazltl  against. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  QuU- 
len  against. 

Mr.  Dlngell  for,  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida 
against. 

Mr.  Clay  for,  with  Mr.  Wyman  against. 

Mr.  Betd  for,  with  Mr.  Talcott  against. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  for,  with  Mr.  Shoup  against. 

Mr.  Toung  of  Georgia  for.  with  Mr.  Walsh 
against. 

Mr.  Badlllo  for,  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson 
against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  for,  with  BSr. 
McEwen  against. 

Mr.  Oanlelson  for,  with  Mr.  Eshleman 
against. 

Mr.  Patman  for.  with  Mr.  Crane  against. 

iSn.  Chlsholm  for,  with  Mr.  DerwlnsU 
against. 

Mr.  Dellums  for.  with  Mr.  Dorn  against. 

Mr.  Nix  for.  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee 
against. 

Mrs.  Orlfflths  for,  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illi- 
nois against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  for,  with  Mr.  Davis  of  South 
Carolina  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Kaaen. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Mllford  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mlzell. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  McCIoekey. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Morgan. 

Blr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Owens. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Roneallo  of  New  Y<M-k. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Sh4>Iey. 

Mr.  Frellnghuysen  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Helns  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Steele  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motkm  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DIGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
revise  and  extend  their  rejnarks  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  12473)  Just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

The  was  no  objection.    I 

CHANGE  IN  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  a  change  in  the  order 
of  business  for  tomorrow.  We  will  con- 
sider the  legislative  appropriations  bill 
after  the  chsinges  in  certain  House  proce- 
dures resolution.  In  other  words.  House 
Resolution  998  will  come  before  the  legis- 
lative appropriations  bill  on  Tuesday, 
tomorrow. 


CONGRESSIONAL   COUNTDOWN    ON 
CONTROLS 

(Mr.  STEELMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  highly 
commend  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  for  voting  last  week  not  to  con- 
sider any  of  the  bills  to  extend  in  some 
form  the  Economic  Stabillratlon  Act  of 
1970.  We  are  now  almost  at  the  point  of 
returning  to  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand in  the  marketplace,  and  it  is  high 
time  we  did  so. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  in  our  history 
we  have  seen  the  failure  of  wage  and 
price  controls.  The  early  Americans  had 
a  similar  experience,  and  I  submit  for  the 
Record  an  article  written  by  Robert  L. 
Schuettinger,  former  assistant  professor 
of  political  science  at  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America : 

Thb  Eaklt  Amebicans 

The  early  New  England  colonists  were  con- 
vinced that  government  ought  to  extend  Its 
powers  Into  the  regulation  of  all  aspects  of 
society,  from  the  reUgious  to  the  political  to 
the  economic.  "This  was  a  defect  of  the  age," 
the  economic  historian  William  Weeden  tells 
us  (though  hardly  a  defect  unique  to  seven- 
teenth century  Massachusetts)  "but  the  Pun- 
tan  legUlator  fondly  beUeved  that,  once  freed 
from  the  malignant  Influence  of  the  ungodly, 
that  once  based  upon  the  Bible;  he  could 
legislate  prosperity  and  well-being  for  every 
one,  rich  or  poor." 

In  1630  the  General  Court  made  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  fix  wage  rates.  Carpenters,  joiners, 
bricklayers,  lawyers  and  thatchers  were  to  re- 
ceive no  more  than  two  shillings  a  day.  A  fine 
of  ten  shlUlngs  was  to  be  levied  against  any- 
one who  paid  or  received  mora.  In  addition, 
"no  commodity  should  be  sold  at  above  four 
pence  In  the  shUUng  f33%  ]  more  than  it  cost 
for  ready  money  in  England:  oil,  wine,  etc., 
and  cheese  in  regard  to  the  haeard  of  bring- 
ing, etc..  (excepted)." 

Weeden  comments  dryly  that  "These  regu- 
lations lasted  about  six  months  and  were 
repealed." 

There  was  an  attempt  at  about  the  same 
time  to  regulate  trade  with  the  Indians  .  .  . 
with  the  same  resxilt.  The  price  of  beaversklns 


(an  Important  article  of  trade  at  the  time) 
was  set  at  no  more  than  6  shillings  a  skla 
with  a  "fair"  profit  of  30%  plus  cost  of  trans- 
portation. A  shortage  of  com,  however,  drove 
the  price  of  that  commodity  up  to  10  shillings 
"the  strike,"  and  sales  of  this  dwindling  sup- 
ply to  the  Indians  were  prohibited.  "Under 
this  pressure,  beaver  advanced  to  10  shillings 
and  20  shillings  per  pound;  "no  corn,  no 
beaver,"  said  the  native.  Th»  Court  was 
obliged  to  remove  the  fixed  rate,  and  the  price 
riUed  at  20  shiUings." 

The  oSshoot  of  the  Massaohusetts  Bay 
Colony  In  Connecticut  experienced  the  same 
artificial  efforts  to  control  prices  and  to  di- 
vert trade  from  Its  natural  courses.  One  nine- 
teenth century  historian  has  briefly  summed 
up  these  attempts.  "The  New  Haven  colony," 
he  wrote,  "was  made  notorious  by  its  minute 
inquisition  into  the  details  of  buying  and 
selling,  of  eating  and  dressing  and  of  do- 
mestic difficulties.  Then  the  people  were 
mostly  of  one  mind  about  the  wisdom  of  such 
meddling,  the  community  waa  small  and 
homogeneous  In  population  and  reUglous 
sentiments.  If  such  legislative  Interference 
could  have  been  beneflclent,  her*  was  a  favor- 
able opportunity.  It  faUed  utterly.  The  peo- 
ple were  wise  enough  to  see  that  it  was  a 
failure." 

The  effects  of  controls  on  prloes  and  wages 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  English- 
speaking  colonies  in  North  An^rica.  In  the 
territory  that  Is  now  the  State  of  lUlnols, 
French  settlers  were  faced  with  similar 
harassments  from  a  far  away  government.  In 
a  history  of  that  part  of  French  North  Amer- 
ica, Clarence  Alvord  notes:  "The  Imposition 
of  minute  regulations  issued  from  Versailles 
had  been  a  burden  upon  the  beaver  trade. 
Fixed  prices  for  beavers  of  every  quality, 
that  had  to  be  bought,  whatever  the  quan- 
tity, by  the  farmers  at  the  Canadian  ports, 
had  made  impossible  a  free  devtf opment  and 
had  reduced  the  farmers  one  after  another 
to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  ...  an  order  was 
Issued  on  May  26,  1696.  recaUlng  aU  traders 
and  prohibiting  them  from  going  thereafter 
Into  the  wilderness  .  .  .  [tbougpi]  complete 
enforcement  of  the  decree  was  Impossible." 
The  sporadic  attempts  during  the  seven- 
teenth and  early  eighteenth  centuries  to  con- 
trol the  economic  Ufe  of  the  American  col- 
onies increased  In  frequency  with  the  ap- 
proach of.  the  War  of  Independence. 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  In  1775  waa  to  authorize  the 
printing  of  paper  money  .  .  .  the  famous 
"Continentals."  Pelatlah  Webster,  who  was 
America's  first  economist,  argued  very  co- 
gently In  a  pamphlet  published  In  1776  that 
the  new  Continental  currency  would  rap- 
idly decline  In  value  unless  the  Issuance  of 
paper  notes  was  curbed.  His  advice  went  un- 
heeded and,  with  more  and  more  paper  In 
circulation,  consumers  naturally  began  to 
bid  UD  prices  for  a  stock  of  goods  that  did 
not  tncrea«e  as  f>i«»t  as  the  monev  sunnlv. 
Bv  November,  1777.  commodity  prices  had 
rl-en  480<^   above  the  pre-war  averaee. 

The  Congress,  however,  at  least  when  ad- 
dre'sln-^  the  public,  professed  net  to  believe 
that  their  paner  money  was  close  to  value- 
less but  that  prices  had  risen  mainly  be- 
cause of  unnatrlotlc  speculaton  who  were 
enemies  of  the  povernment.  "The  real  causes 
of  advancln«!  prl'-es."  one  historian  note? 
"were  as  completely  overlooked  by  that  body 
as  they  were  by  Lvslas  when  prosecuting  the 
corn-factors  of  Greece.  As  the  Oreek  orator 
wholly  attributed  the  dear^ess  of  com  to  a 
combination  among  the  factors,  so  did  Con- 
gress ascribe  the  enormous  advance  In  the 
price  of  things  to  the  action  of  those  having 
commodities  for  sale." 

On  November  18.  1776,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Connecticut  felt  Impelled  to  pass  a 
series  of  regulations  providing  for  mayimum 
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prices  for  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  It 
also  declared  that  "all  other  necessary  articles 
not  enumerated  be  In  reasonable  accustomed 
proportion  to  the  above  mentioned  articles." 
Another  similar  act  was  passed  In  May,  1777. 
By  August  13.  1777,  however,  the  unforeseen 
results  of  these  acts  became  clear  to  the 
legislators  and  on  that  date  both  acts  wer« 
repealed. 

In  February  1778.  however,  the  pro-regu- 
lation forces  were  again  in  the  ascendancy 
and  Connecticut  adopted  a  new  tariff  of 
wages  and  prices.  Retail  prices  were  not  to 
exceed  wholesale  prices  by  more  than  25% 
plus  the  cost  of  transportation.  In  a  few 
months  it  became  evident  once  again  that 
the"e  controls  would  wcrk  no  better  than 
the  former  attempts  and  in  June  1778,  the 
Governor  of  Connecticut  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Continental  Congress  that  these 
laws  too,  "had  been  Ineffectual." 

The  Connecticut  experience,  of  course,  was 
by  no  means  unique.  Massachusetts,  among 
other  states  went  through  almost  exactly  the 
same  on-again,  off-agaln  syndrome  with  its 
own  verlson  of  wage  and  price  controls.  In 
January  1777,  a  law  was  passed  imposing 
"maximxim  prices  for  almost  all  the  ordinary 
necessaries  of  life:  food,  fuel  and  wearing  ap- 
parel, as  well  as  for  day  labor  ...  so  far  as 
its  immediate  aim  was  concerned,"  an  his- 
torian concludes,  "the  measure  was  a  fail- 
ure". In  June  1777,  a  second  law  was  passed 
(a  Phase  U).  on  the  ground  that  the  prices 
fixed  by  the  first  law  were  "not  adequate  to 
the  expense  which  will  hereafter  probably 
be  Incurred  in  procuring  such  articles."  A 
few  months  later,  in  September,  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  convinced  that  the 
price-fixing  measures  "have  been  very  far 
from  answering  the  salutary  purposes  for 
which  they  were  Intended"  completely  re- 
pealed both  laws. 

In  Pennsylvania,  where  the  main  force  of 
Washington's  army  was  quartered  In  1777, 
the  situation  was  even  worse.  The  legislature 
of  that  commonwealth  decided  to  try  a  pe- 
riod of  price  control  limited  to  those  com- 
modities needed  for  the  ufe  of  the  army. 
The  theory  was  that  this  policy  would  re- 
duce the  exp>ense  of  supplying  the  army  and 
lighten  the  bxirden  of  the  war  upon  the  pop- 
ulation. The  result  might  have  been  antici- 
pated by  those  with  some  knowledge  of  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  other  states.  The 
prices  of  uncontzolled  goods,  mostly  im- 
ported, rose  to  record  heights.  Moet  farmers 
kept  back  their  produce  refusing  to  sell  at 
what  they  regarded  as  an  vmfalr  price.  Some 
who  had  large  families  to  take  care  of  even 
secretly  sold  their  food  to  the  British  who 
paid  in  gold. 

After  the  disasterous  winter  at  Valley 
Forge  when  Washington's  army  nearly 
starved  to  death  (thanks  largely  to  these 
well-intentioned  but  misdirected  laws)  the 
lU-fated  experiment  In  price  controls  was 
finally  ended.  The  CTontlnental  Congress  on 
June  4,  1778,  adopted  the  foUowing  resolu- 
tion: 

"Whereas  ...  It  hath  been  found  by  ex- 
perience that  limitations  upon  the  prices  of 
conunodlties  are  not  only  Ineffectual  for 
the  purposes  proposed,  but  likewise  produc- 
tive of  very  evil  consequences  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  public  service  and  grievous 
oppression  of  individuals  .  .  .  resolved,  that 
It  be  recommended  to  the  several  states  to 
repeal  or  suspend  aU  laws  or  reaolutlons 
within  the  said  states  respectively  limiting, 
regulating  or  restraining  the  Price  of  any 
Article,  Manufacture  or  Commodity." 

One  historian  of  the  period  tells  ns  that 
after  this  date  commissary  agents  were  In- 
structed "to  give  the  current  prtoe  ...  let 
It  be  what  It  may,  rather  than  that  the  army 
should  suffer,  which  you  have  to  supply  and 
the    Intended    expedition    be    retarded    for 


want  of  It."  By  the  Pall  of  1778  the  army 
was  fairly  well -provided  for  as  a  direct  result 
of  this  change  m  policy.  The  same  historian 
goes  on  to  say  that  "the  flexlbUlty  In  offer- 
ing prices  and  successful  purchasing  in  the 
country  in  1778  procured  needed  winter  sup- 
plies wanting  in  the  previous  year." 

The  American  economist,  Pelatlah  Webster, 
7/rltlng  toward  the  end  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence in  January  1780,  evaluated  in  a  few 
succinct  words  the  sporadic  record  of  price 
and  wage  controls  In  the  new  United  States. 
"As  experiment  is  the  surest  proof  of  the 
natural  effects  of  all,  speculations  of  this 
kind,"  he  wrote,  ".  .  .  It  is  strange,  it  is 
marvelous  to  me,  that  any  person  of  common 
discernment,  who  has  teen  acquainted  with 
aU  the  above-mentioned  trials  and  effects, 
should  entertain  any  idea  of  the  expediency 
of  trying  any  such  methods  again.  .  .  Trade, 
if  let  alone,  will  ever  make  its  own  way  best, 
and  like  an  irresistible  river,  will  ever  run 
safest,  do  least  mischief  and  do  most  good, 
suffered  to  run  without  obstruction  in  its 
own  natural  channel." 


THE    JUDICIARY    COMMITTEE    AND 
THE    IMPEACHMENT    INQUIRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  two  Items  of  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
requested  this  special  order  on  behalf  of 
several  of  my  Republican  colleagues  and 
myself  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth 
our  views  regarding  the  present  status 
and  future  actions  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  in  the  pending  impeach- 
ment inquiry  which  has  been  before  our 
committee  since  last  October. 

I  should  preface  my  remarks  by  stat- 
ing that  I  am  not  complaining  here  about 
any  delays  or  foot-dragging.  However, 
I  would  insist  that  some  important  de- 
cisions should  be  made  now — this  week, 
before  the  congressional  recess  and  be- 
fore the  members  of  the  committee  leave 
Washington  on  Thursday — not  to  return 
again  until  Monday,  April  22. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  our  committee  has 
had  the  benefit  of  a  number  of  briefings 
presented  by  our  competent  staff  of  law- 
yers and  researchers,  who  have  not  had 
a  meeting  of  the  committee  at  which 
business  on  this  subject  might  be  con- 
ducted since  March  7.  There  is  important 
business  pending  before  the  committee 
ri^t  now,  business  which  requires  posi- 
tive and  prompt  action — ^business  which 
will  determine  the  speed,  the  thorough- 
ness and  the  fairness  of  the  pending  Im- 
peachment Inquiry. 

One  subject  which  remains  in  limbo  is 
that  of  the  committee's  request  for  In- 
formation consisting  of  itemized  takes  or 
transcripts  of  conversations  between  the 
President  and  various  of  his  sddes  as  set 
forth  In  the  ccxnmlttee's  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 25,  and  supplemented  in  Mr.  Dear's 
letter  of  April  4.  VThlle  I  would  hope  that 
this  subject  might  be  resolved  before 
tomorrow's  deadline,  as  set  forth  In  the 
April  4  letter,  it  would  seem  essential  to 
convene  a  meeting  of  the  committee  no 


later  than  Wednesday,  April  10,  if  any 
committee  action  is  to  bs  taken  on  this 
subject  before  the  congressional  recess. 

In  my  own  mind,  a  subject  of  even 
greater  importance  would  be  the  adop- 
tion of  detailed  rules  of  procedure  to 
govern  the  receipt  of  evidence  by  the 
members  of  the  committee  as  proposed 
to  be  detailed  In  a  trial  book  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  together  with  citations 
of  documentary  and  other  factual  evi- 
dence, as  well  as  transcripts,  excerpts  of 
grand  jury  reports  and  other  materials 
to  be  furnished  to  the  committee  mem- 
bers. 

In  this  connGction.  it  should  be  estab- 
lished at  once  whether  the  hearing  at 
which  the  initial  presentation  is  to  be 
made  and  related  evidentiary  materials 
are  to  be  received  are  to  be  opened  to  the 
public — and  whether  permission  is  to  be 
granted  to  televise  these  sessions. 

For  my  own  part,  it  is  completely  un- 
acceptable to  suggest,  as  the  staff  has 
done  on  page  22  of  the  memorandum  of 
April  3,  1974,  that  the  committee  defer 
the  adoption  of  its  procedures  until  it  has 
received  and  considered  the  initial  pres- 
entation by  committee  counsel  respect- 
ing the  facts  and  evidence.  As  I  stated  at 
the  last  briefing  session,  this  would  seem 
to  put  "the  cart  before  the  horse" — 
where  the  committee  would  first  receive 
a  detailed  presentation  of  evidence — and 
adopt — at  some  future  time — the  rules 
of  procedure  under  which  its  inquiry  is 
to  be  conducted. 

In  addition,  if  it  is  proposed  to  defer 
the  presence  of  counsel  for  the  Presi- 
dent imtU  after  the  completion  of  such 
a  presentation,  then  it  would  seem  that 
his  request — and  the  desire  of  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  members  of  this 
committee — would  be  circumvented  and 
effectively  thwarted. 

It  is  my  Individual  view  that  if  the 
trial  book  or  Initial  presentation  is  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  sort  of  opening 
statement,  the  staff's  proposal,  as  out- 
lined, goes  far  beyond  this  concept  and 
would  appear  Instead  to  be  a  rather  de- 
tailed ex(>arte  presentation  of  the  case 
in  support  of  possible  articles  of  im- 
peachment. I  am  sure  it  would  be  Inter- 
preted by  the  public  in  that  way — and 
there  would  probably  be  substantial  dif- 
ficulty in  delaying  action  by  the  commit- 
tee in  order  to  receive  supplemental 
evidence  after  4  or  5  weeks  had  elapeed 
while  the  initial  presentation  of  evidence 
was  taking  place.  I  would  suggest  that 
if  counsel  wishes  to  present  some  kind 
of  opening  statement,  this  could  be  done 
in  a  much  more  abbreviated  form  to  oc- 
cupy— ^without  IntemiptioD — a  single 
morning  or  morning  and  afternoon 
meeting  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  suggesting  hi 
any  way  that  the  committee's  ndes  of 
confidentiality  should  be  violated,  and  I 
would  offer  the  suggesUon  that  the  com- 
mittee should  act — and  act  at  once  to 
determine  \^etlier  executive  w^gglona 
should  be  held  when  grand  Jury  tran- 
scripts or  other  confidential  materials  are 
to  be  examined.  We  should  also  deter- 
ndne  whether  the  rales  of  confidentiality 
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n^Hbi  be  expanded  to  iwrmit  counsel 
for  the  President,  in  addition  to  the  pres- 
ently deslsnated  individual  to  review 
such  ctxifldentlal  materials.  Such  a  revi- 
sion might  be  of  particular  significance 
In  receiving  the  six  itemized  subjects 
which  the  White  House  has  failed  so  far 
to  furnish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  feeling  at  the 
outset  of  this  Inquiry  that  the  interro- 
gation of  witnesses — including  questions 
relating  to  documentary  proof — would  be 
handled  largely  through  our  committee 
counsel.  Such  a  view  was  prompted,  of 
course,  by  the  fact  that  the  committee 
has  failed  to  establish  a  formal  ad  hoc 
or  8ubc(«nmlttee — as  was  done  in  every 
earlier  impeachment  inqiUry.  The  po- 
tentially interminable  proceedings  which 
could  result  from  extensive  examination 
or  cross-examination  of  all  38  members 
of  the  committee  would  not  seem  to  be 
a  feasible  means  of  conducting — and 
concluding  the  Impeachment  inquiry  in 
which  we  are  engaged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  subject  on  which 
I  assume  some  of  my  colleagues  may 
wish  to  comment  is  that  relating  to  the 
use  of  depositions  as  an  alternative  for 
testimony  from  live  witnesses  before  the 
committee.  Personally,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  depositions.  I  feel  that 
where  testimony  is  to  be  taken  in  this 
manner,  the  same  rights  shoxild  be  ac- 
corded to  counsel  for  the  President  as 
the  committee  should  be  expected  to  ac- 
cord to  the  President's  counsel  before 
the  committee  itself.  I  am  Informed  that 
In  lieu  of  depositions  the  staff  has  re- 
sorted to  securing  testimony  by  way  of 
alBflavlts.  I  question  whether  this  is  con- 
sistent with  the  views  at  those  commit- 
tee members  who  feel  strongly  about 
according  the  privilege  of  cross  examina- 
tion to  counsel  for  the  President.  In- 
deed, the  distinction  between  a  deposl- 
tiOD  and  an  affidavit — where  it  is 
proposed  to  use  such  an  affidavit  as  evi- 
dence— is  specious. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
other  Items  of  business  which  the  com- 
mittee should  be  imdertaking  at  commit- 
tee meetings.  It  is  quite  unlikely  that  all 
of  the  business  could  be  transacted  at 
one  single  meeting.  Accordingly,  it  would 
be  my  hope  that  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee might  meet  tomorrow,  as  well  as  on 
Thursday  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
and  resolving  at  least  some  of  these 
pressing  points  which  I  have  raised.  At 
the  very  least.  It  would  seem  that  the 
committee  members  should  have  in  hand 
during  the  Easter  recess  a  draft  of  the 
proposed  rules  of  procediuv  for  conduct- 
ing the  hearing  and  receipt  of  evidence — 
whether  the  presentation  Is  made  by  way 
of  documentary  proof  or  live  witnesses — 
and  that  the  rules  of  procedure  should 
be  adopted  In  advance  of  the  time  when 
any  evidence  Is  offered  to  or  received  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  I^peaker,  I  feel  sincerely  that  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  has  a  basic 
desire  to  be  fair  and  objective  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  Impeachment  inquiry.  Hie 
suggestions  that  I  have  offered  here  to- 
day are  consistent  with  my  personal  de- 
sire to  be  both  fair  and  objective.  The 
quality  of  our  work  and  the  general  pub- 


lic acceptance  of  our  efforts  depends 
upon  the  decision  and  actions  which  we 
as  members  of  the  committee  and  as 
Members  of  the  Congress  take.  The  sug- 
gestions and  reconmiendations  which 
my  colleagues  and  I  are  offering  today 
are  made  in  the  spirit  of  providing  the 
most  responsible  and  the  most  honorable 
performance  possible  under  the  unique 
constitutional  mandate  with  which  we 
are  charged. 
The  suggestions  follow: 

CONGBESS  or  THB  TjNrTED  ST»TES, 

House  of  Represektatives. 
Washington,  DC  .  April  5. 1974. 

Dear  Colleague:  In  cooperttlon  with  sev- 
eral Republican  colleagues  on  the  Commit- 
tee. I  have  requested  a  Special  Order  tor 
Monday.  April  8,  following  th»  close  of  legis- 
lative business  to  discuss  subjects  related  to 
the  Impeachment  Inquiry  pending  before 
our  Committee. 

It  has  been  suggested  th»t  we  discuss, 
among  other  things,  the  following : 

1)  The  need  for  calling  one  cr  more  "Meet- 
ings" of  the  House  Judicial,-  Committee  be- 
fore the  Easter  Recess  for  ttie  purpa<;e  of 
transacting  Committee  bu.-i:ietJ5  related  to 
the  Impeachment  Inquiry. 

2)  The  necessity  of  adopting  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure to  establish  (a)  rights  of  Counsel  for 
the  President  (b)  privilege  of  cross-examina- 
tion (c)  order  of  proof,  etc.  before  proceeding 
with  the  receipt  of  documentary  evidence  to 
be  delineated  In  the  Staff's  "trial  book." 

3)  Determine  the  rights  of  Members  in 
connection  with  the  receipt  of  evidence. 

4)  Adoption  of  a  tentative  dally  and  overall 
timetable  for  hearings,  i.e.  (a)  morning  and 
afternoon  meetings  (b)  night  sessions  (c) 
meetings  on  consecutive  days. 

5)  Establishment  of  the  criterion  of  proof 
necessary  to  support  any  proposed  Articles 
of  Impeachment  and.  f 

6)  Other  relevant  subjects.    | 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  present  on  the 
Floor  Monday  afternoon  to  participate  In  the 
Special  Order  discussion  of  thflse  and  related 
subjects. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  McClort, 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  merely  want  to  add  I  did  send  let- 
ters out  to  my  Republican  colleagues  and 
notified  the  majority  side  as  well  and 
the  committee  staff  of  this  special  order. 
I  am  attaching  the  colleague  letter  to 
these  remarks. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  taking  this  time  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter up. 

I  inquire  of  him  whether  he  feels  this 
committee  is  being  operated  in  a  parti- 
san or  political  manner. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  WeU,  it  Is  my  feeling 
that  the  committee  is  operating  at  the 
present  time  in  a  bipartisan  way.  The 
questions  I  am  raising  today  are  ques- 
tions which  have  come  to  my  attention 
and  which  cause  me  to  be  apprehensive. 
I  am  aiHirehensive  that  if  the  initial 
presentation  of  evidence  is  done  without 
counsel  for  the  President  being  present, 
it  would  be  interpreted  as  a  partisan 
prolmpeachment  undertaking.  I  think 
all  members  of  the  committee  would  be 
criticized  for  that  Idnd  of  procedure. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Will  the  geqtleman  yield 
further? 
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Mr.  DEVINE.  The  thrust  of  my  re- 
marks is  initiated  because  of  a  UPI  re- 
lease with  the  Washington  byline  dated 
March  27  in  which  it  says: 

Democratic  National  Chalnnan  Robert 
Strauss  said  Wednesday  hla  "moming  line" 
iB  that  a  Nixon  impeachment  trial  will  be 
underway  or  scheduled  by  early  December, 
and  that  Democrats  may  have  to  decide  then 
whether  to  take  a  party  stand  on  the  Issue. 

"That's  how  I  see  the  odds  xjdw,"  he  said. 

Strauss  also  said :  I 

Democratic  candidates  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  may  want  to  take  different  ap- 
proaches to  Watergate  because  of  a  varying 
political  climate. 

"It  may  tte  different  in  the  south  than  it 
is  in  the  north,"  he  added. 

Finally  Strauss  said: 

The  party's  position  on  Waiergate — if  it 
finally  adopts  one — must  be  based  on  what 
"Is  good  or  bad  for  the  Democrats"  and 
whether  it  will  detract  from  any  actual  Im- 
peachment proceedings. 

So  with  tills  statement  attributed  to 
the  Democratic  Party's  national  chair- 
man in  a  UPI  release  I  was  wondering 
whether  we  are  going  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  could  only  Interpret 
that  as  being  a  strong  partisan  position 
and  a  strong  partisan  recoqmiendation 
on  the  part  of  the  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee. 

I  would  like  to  differentiate  between 
his  views  and  those  that  are  held  by  those 
of  us  serving  in  this  very  soisitive  and 
very  unique  role  as  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

While  I  am  aware  of  tht  fact  that 
some  of  the  Democratic  Members  have 
themselves  introduced  resolutions  for  im- 
peachment, I  believe  that  by  and  large 
the  Members  on  the  Democratic  side  as 
well  as  all  of  the  Republicans  are  en- 
deavoring to  be  impartial  and  objective 
and  will  listen  to  the  evidence  and  decide 
their  case  on  tiie  basis  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  law  and  the  evidetice. 

The  only  thing  I  am  concerned  about 
at  this  stage  is  if  the  case  Is  presented  in 
a  way  where  it  is  ex  parte  and  we  only 
hear  one  side  and  go  through  this  for- 
mat for  4  or  5  weeks,  it  win  l)e  very  dif- 
ficult to  be  impartial  and  (4>jective.  If 
the  Republicans  at  that  point  suggest  we 
should  have  further  hearings  with  live 
witnesses,  we  will  be  charged  with  dila- 
tory tactics.  Consequently  I  feel  we 
should  adopt  the  ndes  of  procedure  im- 
der  which  we  should  operate  as  the  first 
order  of  business. 

We  should  adopt  them  now,  and  then 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  following  those 
rules  to  assure  that  our  procedures  are 
fair  and  impartial  insofar  aa  all  of  the 
parties  are  concerned. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Sahdmah) 
who  has  contributed  so  miich  to  otir 
hearings. 
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Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  what  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  McClory)  has  said.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  for  taking 
this  special  order  today.  I  think  it  is  long 
overdue  that  something  has  been  said 
and  probably  should  have  been  said  a 
long  time  ago. 

Not  to  go  through  a  long  tirsule,  or 
anything,  but  I  am  one  of  the  people  who 
voted  for  the  broadest  possible  subpena 
power.  I  voted  against  every  one  of  the 
restrictive  amendments  to  the  subpena 
power.  I  have  publicly  said  that  the 
President  should  supply  anything  and 
everything  that  the  committee  wants, 
and  that  is  the  way  I  believe  we  should 
function,  so  no  one  can  say  I  am  trying 
to  defend  the  President.  But  1  can  re- 
member coming  back  here  on  January  7. 

If  the  Members  will  recall,  the  House 
did  not  go  into  session  imtil  January  fil, 
but  I  came  back  from  a  vacation  in 
Jsunaica  on  January  7.  and  some  other 
Members  came  in  from  California.  Illi- 
nois, and  from  all  over  the  coimtry  so 
as  to  meet  here  2  weeks  before  opening 
day  of  Congress  on  January  21. 

I  thought  when  I  came  here  then  that 
I  was  going  to  take  part  in  trying  to  ar- 
rive at  some  agreement  on  the  rules  of 
procedure.  As  I  say,  that  was  back  in 
January.  3  months  ago.  We  did  not  do 
anything  on  January  7.  and,  quite  hon- 
estly, we  have  not  done  anything  since 
January  7  that  mesms  anything.  Here  we 
are  a  couple  of  months  later,  and  we  still 
have  not  resolved  one  single  point  as  to 
procedure.  All  we  do  is  meet  once  in  a 
while,  whenever  the  counsel  feels  that  he 
has  something  he  should  tell  us.  We  ask 
questions  but  we  do  not  get  answers. 
And.  of  course,  we  never  have  a  business 
meeting.  All  we  have  are  briefings. 

This  by  Itself  is  ridiculous.  Now  we 
receive  information  today  that  we  are 
not  going  to  perhaps  adopt  any  rules  of 
procedure  until  after  Mr.  Doar  makes 
his  presentation  of  facts.  Does  not  that 
make  a  lot  of  sense? 

This  will  be  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  37  of  us.  all  members  of  the 
bar,  who  carmot  believe  that  this  is  the 
way  we  ought  to  function.  Of  course  it 
Is  not,  it  is  ridiculous. 

Then,  of  course,  we  are  also  told  that 
we  have  a  brtmd  new  procedure  now.  We 
may  not  even  have  one  live  witness  come 
before  this  committee,  that  a  good  bit 
of  this  is  going  to  be  presented  by  self- 
serving  affidavits. 

As  liberal  as  I  have  been  on  the  sub- 
pena power,  this  is  one  member  of  the 
committee  that  is  never  going  to  vote  for 
an  Impeachment  if  this  Is  the  way  we  are 
going  to  try  to  get  it.  This  is  what  makes 
me  so  apprehensive  about  what  we  do 
from  day  to  day.  They  are  going  to 
decided  whether  or  not  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  treated  as  any 
other  citizen,  and  be  represented  by  coim- 
sel,  and  they  are  going  to  decide  that 
after  Mr.  Doar  presents  the  evidence,  not 
before.  That  is  what  was  said  in  the  re- 
lease made  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  this  morning.  There 
is  no  getting  around  it. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Not  now.  But  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  later. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Oiair 
would  advise  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  McCLORY)  has  control  of  the  time, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  can  yield 
at  any  time  he  desires  to  any  other  Mem- 
ber. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  When  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  concludes  his  statement 
then  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thought  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
saelded  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  my  mak- 
ing a  statement,  and  that  is  edl  I  am  do- 
ing. So  we  will  go  on  from  there. 

Nobody  has  decided  whether  or  not  we 
Eu-e  going  to  have  open  hearings,  public 
hearings,  whether  we  function  as  a  grand 
jury  or  as  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
that  is  necessary;  nobody  even  talks 
about  that,  we  are  not  permitted  to  talk 
about  it. 

If  one  asks  the  counsel,  he  has  almost 
been  given  instructions  not  to  tell.  That 
is  what  I  get  from  him  today,  because  I 
am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  his  answers. 

We  have  l>een  talking  about  and  read- 
ing about  delay — delay — delay.  Who  is 
delaying?  Let  us  put  the  cards  right  on 
the  table.  It  is  going  to  take  weeks  to 
decide  these  issues,  make  no  mistake 
about  it. 

On  January  7  of  this  year  I  suggested 
Xh-xt  we  meet  every  day  and  wind  these 
tilings  up.  I  am  suggesting  it  now.  But 
we  are  not  going  to  meet.  The  Members 
know  we  su-e  not  going  to  meet.  The 
Chairman  makes  ndes:  nobody  ever 
votes  on  the  rules.  I  have  never  been  a 
member  of  such  an  undemocratic  proc- 
ess in  my  life.  I  say  this  in  all  deference 
to  the  chairman. 

There  are  14  grounds  that  have  been 
filed.  They  have  100,000  pages  of  evi- 
dence; they  have  got  this;  they  have  got 
that.  They  have  evenrthing  except  any- 
thing to  present  to  the  committee  that 
is  supposed  to  be  lookhig  hito  the  in- 
quiry. I  suggested:  Let  us  see  what  you 
have.  Either  put  up  or  shut  up.  That  is 
what  the  public  wants  to  see.  Let  us  start 
with  the  one  area  where  we  cannot 
agree  and  in  which  impeachment  lies. 
If  they  have  the  evidence.  But  no  one  has 
answered  that  question  either. 

I  should  like  to  say  at  this  moment 
I  do  not  think  this  is  being  done  in- 
tentionally; I  hope  it  is  not;  but  if  it 
continues,  no  normal  person  can  believe 
otherwise.  I  am  suggesting  that  the 
committee  have  business  meetings  5  days 
a  week  and  get  this  show  on  the  road. 

Mr.  McCnx>RY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution  and  his  expression  of 
very  strong  feelings. 

I  think  it  Is  important  that  we  indicate 
clearly  that  members  of  the  committee 
have  these  very  strong  views  and  that  we 
provide  this  opportunity  to  express  them. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 


Jersey  (Mr.  Sandman)  on  a  very  forceful 
and  constructive  stat«nent. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Sandbian)  must  not  have 
been  listening  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  when  he  announced  very  ex- 
plicitly, confirmed  by  Mr.  Doar,  that  right 
after  the  recess  the  suggested  rules,  pre- 
pared by  both  the  minority  and  major- 
ity counsel,  or  all  of  the  counsel — and  Mr. 
Doar  and  Mr.  Jenner  are  in  charge — 
would  include  consideration  of  all  of  the 
things  that  Mr.  Sandman  was  discussing, 
and  that  these  rules  would  be  adopted, 
amended,  or  rejected,  but  they  would  be 
considered  before  the  presentment  is 
made.  Certainly  no  one  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  has  exclusive  claim  for  the 
feelings  expressed  that  the  President  is 
entitled  to  counsel.  He  is  entitled  to  all 
of  the  due  process  in  the  world.  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  just  as 
interested  as  Members  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  in  having  the  President  get  a 
square  deal. 

Over  here  there  are  many  of  us  who 
have  fought  for  years,  actually  decades, 
for  procedures  by  congressional  com- 
mittees where  the  respondent,  or  the  per- 
son who  is  being  talked  about  by  a  wit- 
ness, is  entitled  to  representation.  This 
is  one  of  our  old  arguments  against  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee, because  that  committee  had  never 
provided  the  people  being  testified 
against  with  counsel. 

I  am  going  to  recommend  support  by 
some  of  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  for  our  position  over  here 
that  congressional  committees  should  be 
fair.  We  certainly  are  not  going  to  finish 
this  impeachment  one  way  or  the  other 
and  go  back  home  and  go  back  to  the 
history  books  and  say  that  other  Ameri- 
cans than  the  President  would  have  been 
treated  better  by  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  We  are  going  to  give 
the  President  every  possible  benefit. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  on  his  ex- 
pression. I  interpret  the  gentleman's 
position  Eis  being  one  which  would  ac- 
cord to  the  President  full  representation 
by  counsel  at  any  evidentiary  hearings 
that  we  have  of  our  committee.  I  think 
that  the  press  release  and  the  statement 
to  which  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Sandman)  had  reference  was  the 
i  paragraph  in  the  chairman's  (Mr.  Ro- 
DiNO's)  press  release  which  said: 

The  committee  will  also  have  to  adopt 
rules  to  govern  Its  procedures  during  the 
evidentiary  hearings.  I  would  hope  that  those 
could  be  considered  during  the  seccmd  week 
after  the  Easter  recess.  I  am  concerned  about 
two  things:  First,  the  question  of  confiden- 
tiality during  the  evidentiary  heartngs;  sec- 
ond, my  conviction  that  we  should  not  be 
bound  to  infiexible  procedurea  until  wc  have 
had  the  benefit  of  the  initial  evidentiary 
presentation  by  the  staff. 

In  other  words,  I  think  what  the  chair- 
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man  (Mr.  Rodiro)  seems  to  have  In  mind 
when  he  talks  about  flexible  rules  of  pro- 
cedure is  a  practice  of  adopting  various 
rules  as  we  go  along.  I  feel  that  Is  com- 
pletely unacceptable.  I  think  we  should 
have  the  rules  of  procedure  established 
at  the  outset  including  the  right  of  the 
President  to  have  counsel  present,  and 
^iat  limitations  or  restrictions  on  his 
rights  and  prerogatives  would  be  im- 
posed. 

Every  respondent  In  an  impeachment 
Inquiry  since  1876  has  had  the  right  to 
be  present  in  person  or  by  coimsel.  and 
It  seems  just  unthinkable  that  we  would 
not  accord  full  representative  rights  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
course  of  this  Inquiry. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mi.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  McCLORY.  T  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogaw) 

Mr.  HOQAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  I  thank  him  for  taking 
this  time  to  shed  some  light  on  some  of 
the  factors  that  have  been  bothering  so 
many  of  us. 

_  ^,7*°*  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  my  imderstanding  of 
what  transpired  this  morning  in  our 
briefing  session  is  similar  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Sakdman)  ,  that  Is  we  are  not 
K«ng  to  adopt  any  rules  untU  we  have 
had  the  summary  of  evidence,  and  I 
think  that  is  far  too  late. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  If  I  may  say,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  evidence  to  be  presented 
to  the  committee  as  I  understand  the 
f^*n  Involves  a  presentation  by  the  staff 
to  the  committee  of  docimientary  or 
written  evidence.  The  stalT  plans  to  do 
this  on  a  day-after-day  basis.  So.  we  are 
talking  about  a  prolonged  process  which 
is  Involved  and  not  some  kind  of  brief 
opening  statement. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  I  agree  with  the  genUe- 
man. 

As  far  SIS  the  President's  counsel  be- 
ing present,  as  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
pointed  out.  all  other  inquiries  over  the 
past  100  years  have  accorded  this  privi- 
lege to  the  attorney  for  the  respondent. 
I  refer  to  the  precedents  in  Hinds,  in  m 
2**5.  2471.  2518.  and  in  HI.  2470.  2501, 
2511.  and  2516. 

But  aside  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
ample  precedent  for  this  being  done 
fahuess  dictates  that  this  be  the  case.    ' 

The  American  people,  I  think,  must  be 
assured  that  regardless  of  what  decision 
we  on  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
come  to.  we  must  have  reached  that  con- 
clusion obJecUvely  with  all  elements  of 
fairness  being  accorded  to  the  Prwldent. 

■There  are  some  who  will  argue  that  the 
President's  counsel  should  not  be  pres- 
ent because  we  are  a  grand  Jury.  WhUe 

°i5^  ^*'^  ™***  **»«  analogy  of  the 
grand  ivjy,  we  are  not,  strictly  speaking 
a  grand  Jury.  Some  aspects  of  our  re- 
sponslblMttes  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
grand  Jury  but  not  all.  For  example,  the 
grand  juiy  is  aeleeted  at  random  from 
the  populace  at  large.  We  have  been 
elected  on  a  partisan  basis  from  our  re- 
spectlVB  congressional  districts.  The 
grand  Jury  is  obliged  to  keep  its  deliber- 
ations secret— although  we  all  know  In- 
«tances  in  recent  times  where  that  has 
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been  violated.  There  is  no  such  respon- 
sibility on  us. 

In  many  of  our  sessions,  our  briefing 
session  today  for  example  and  many  of 
our  meetings  have  been  pubUc.  Grand 
jury  sessions  are  not.  Furthermore, 
some  of  the  prejudicial  statements  made 
in  the  past  by  some  of  our  Members 
would,  if  made  by  grand  juries,  be 
grounds  for  disqualification. 

We  also  have  a  responsibility  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  as  the  impeach- 
ment inquiry  to  get  information  on  both 
sides,  inculpatory  a:;  well  as  exculpatory. 
The  grand  jury  has  no  such  responsi- 
bility. It  hears  only  the  case  from  the 
prosecution. 

So  I  think  it  is  really  erroneous  for  us 
to  continue  using  the  analogy  of  the 
grand  jury  as  an  excuse  for  denying  the 
President's  counsel  the  right  to  be  pres- 
ent, the  right  to  crosc-examine,  and  the 
right  to  present  evidence  of  his  own. 

With  respect  to  some  of  the  other 
matters  mentioned,  there  is  also  prece- 
dent in  the  House  precedents  for  the 
committee  reporting  back  to  the  House 
on  the  progress  of  its  investigation.  I 
would  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  is  quoted  accurately 
in  the  press  when  he  says  he  is  going 
to  demand  some  answers  to  some 
questions  when  we  come  back  for 
additional  money,  which  we  most  cer- 
tainly will  have  to  do.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee should  have  to  report  what  prog- 
ress, if  any.  has  been  meide  thus  far. 
Frankly.  I  personally  have  not  seen  a 
great  deal  of  progress. 

There  are  also  precedents  that  the 
House  is  the  arbiter  of  this  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  respondent's  attorney 
should  be  present  at  the  presentation  of 
evidence. 

So  if  the  committee  itself  wants  to  skirt 
the  question  and  say  because  we  are  a 
"grand  jury."  the  President's  counsel 
does  not  have  that  right,  I  suggest,  in 
all  fairness,  we  bring  this  question  back 
to  the  House  and  let  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives itself  resolve  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  President's  coun- 
sel should  be  present. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  another  point 
that  both  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey and  the  gentleman  hi  the  well  ad- 
dressed themselves  to,  that  is  the  ques- 
tion of  delays.  I  have  been  saying  hi  open 
and  closed  meetings  ever  since  we  have 
been  meethig  in  Novembsr  that  we  must 
resolve  procedural  matters  as  soon  as 
possible  before  we  ever  get  to  the  point 
of  listening  to  the  evidence. 

For  example,  in  the  impeachment  of 
President  Andrew  Johnson,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  came  to  the  fioor 
with  a  general  resolution  of  impeach- 
ment and  then,  when  that  was  approved. 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up 
charges  against  the  President. 

Now.  I  assume  we  are  not  going  to  do 
that  this  time;  but  It  is  a  quesUon  to 
which  we  have  not  yet  addressed  our- 
selves. We  ought  to  resolve  these  proce- 
dural questions  while  we  stUl  have  time 
before  the  evidence  is  being  presented 
We  should  decide  whether  cr  not  hear- 
ings should  be  open  or  closed,  whether 
or  not  the  President's  counael  should  be 


present,  what  we  do  if  our  subpenas  are 
ignored,  and  so  forth. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  unfair  for  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  pubUcly 
blame  the  President's  counsel  and  the 
President  for  the  delays  in  our  inquiry. 
This  is  certainly  not  the  *ase.  We  have 
been  dragging  on  with  no  meetings  at 
which  any  substantial  matters  can  be 
handled,  and  few  briefings,  and  no  pres- 
entation of  any  evidence  whatsoever  and 
yet  he  blames  the  President  for  the  delay. 
I  say  we  should  be  meeting  on  a  daily 
basis  until  all  these  matters  are  resolved. 
Now,  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to 
the  question  of  the  staff.  Perhaps  I  have 
been  harder  on  the  staff  than  most.  I 
know  it  is  in  vogue  for  everyone  on  the 
committee  to  throw  bouquetB  at  the  staff. 
Frankly,  I  have  been  disappointed  in  the 
steff.  We  were  told,  as  the  gentleman 
will  recaU,  that  on  March  15  we  would 
have  a  memorandum  on  impeachment 
offenses.  What  we  got  was  a  very  skimpy 
analysis,  slanted  against  the  President 
which  included  editorial  comments  and 
overlooked  many  of  the  impeachment 
precedents.  It  also  included  such  state- 
ments to   the  effect  that.   "There  are 
some  who  say  that  an  impeachment  of  a 
judge  should  be  treated  dlHterently  than 
an  impeachment  of  a  President,  but  such 
is  not  the  case."  These  are  the  words  used 
In  this  so-called  legal  memorandum  of 
impeachable  offenses,  the  memorandum 
given  to  us  by  the  staff.  The  Pounding 
Fathers  themselves  made  a  distincUon 
between  the  impeachment  of  a  judge  and 
the  Impeachment  of  a  President.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  Is  mandated  aa  the  presid- 
ing officer.  This  is  not  so  to,  the  case  of 
the  impeachment  of  a  judge. 

I  was  very  disappointed  that  the  mem- 
orandum of  hnpeachable  offense  was  so 
scant.  Obviously,  the  one  prepared  by 
the  President's  counsel  waa  slanted  In 
his  favor;  but  I  did  not  expect  the  one 
produced  by  the  staff  of  the  committee  to 
be  slanted  against  the  President. 

The  most  objective  one,  in  my  opinion. 
IS  the  one  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  JusUce,  where  they  gave  a  balanced 
and  comprehensive  view  of  Ijoth.  We  in 
the  minority  were  criticized  for  request- 
ing a  more  detailed  brief  concentrating 
on  crimlnaUty.  It  is  certainly  our  right 
to  have  as  much  informatioa  as  possible 
on  this  complex  subject.  I  w4nt  to  potot 
out,  however,  that  the  President  and 
his  lawyer  are  absolutely  wrong  when 
they  say  we  ought  to  define  impeach- 
able offenses  before  we  ask  them  for 
any  other  material.  I  haTe  publicly 
stated  the  President  is  wrqng  hi  not 
honoring  oiu-  request.  Anyone  who 
makes  a  study  of  hnpeachahae  offenses 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what 
is  an  impeachable  offense  Is  a  subjective 
decision  for  each  Member  to  make  for 
himself. 

I  do  think  the  delays  have  been  un- 
conscionable and  I  do  hope  the  commit- 
tee will  get  on  with  this  hnportant  his- 
torical constitutional  responslbUi^ 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland.  The  gentleman  makes  a 
very  important  contribution  to  our  hear- 
mg  and  has  expressed  his  very  forceful 
views,  which  deserve  immediate  atten- 
tion. 
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Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from   Virginia    (Mr. 

BUTLSR). 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  I  want 
to  commend  him  for  having  this  special 
order  and  giving  us  an  opportunity  to 
express  ourselves  on  the  questions  he 
raises.  Of  course,  I  am  in  support  of  the 
thrust  of  his  comments  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  appreciate  It  if 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  would  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards)  for  a  moment  so  that  I  may 
address  a  question  to  him. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards)  . 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
imderstanding  from  the  gentleman's 
comments  that  he  is  in  agreement  with 
many  on  the  outside,  that  the  President 
should  be  represented  by  counsel  in  these 
proceedings.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
could  speculate  on  how  many  people  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle  agree  with  him  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
be  represented  by  counsel? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  certainly  have  not  polled  them, 
but  I  am  sure  that  there  are  quite  a 
number,  because  for  many  years  I  have 
associated  with  them  and  know  their 
ideas  generally  on  due  process  and  on 
representation  before  congresslraial  com- 
mittees. 

I  might  add  that  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  .  that 
this  is  only  having  a  relationship  to  a 
grand  jury  proceeding.  A  grand  jiuy  pro- 
ceeding is  one  where  the  members  of  the 
grand  jury  do  not  put  on  another  hat 
after  the  indictment  is  returned  and 
move  over  as  prosecutors  hito  the  coiut- 
room.  The  analogy  of  the  grand  jury  is 
useful,  but  the  analogy  certainly  is  not 

exact.     

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
up  on  my  question,  assuming  for  the  mo- 
ment that  all  of  the  Republicans  have 
taken  the  partisan  view  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  be  rep- 
resented by  counsel,  would  the  gentle- 
man say  that  on  his  side  of  the  aisle 
there  are  a  sufficient  number  to  make  a 
majority  in  favor  of  this  proposal? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  say  that  right  from  the 
beginning  there  would  be  a  majority  of 
the  Democrats  on  our  side  who  would 
take  what  I  consider  that  very  fair  point 
of  view.  It  certainly  has  nothing  to  do 
with  partisanship,  and  it  does  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  behig  a  RepubUcan 
or  a  Democrat.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  the 
only  right  thing  to  do.  and  has  been  right 
from  the  beginning.  I  never  really 
thought  it  was  under  argument. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  not  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClobt),  that  the 
effect  of  deferring  the  resolution  of  and 
voting  on  this  question  on  the  grounds 
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that  this  question  has  not  been  re- 
solved— quite  obviously  all  the  ctHnmit- 
tee  agreeing  that  the  President  ought  to 
be  represented  by  counsel — it  is  useless 
to  waste  any  more  time  on  that  question? 
The  staff  should  be  instructed  to  prepare 
its  rules  of  procedure  accordingly,  and 
we  should  get  on  with  that  particular 
item. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Exactly.  I  do  not  think 
the  preparation  of  the  rules  procedure 
is  that  moniunental  a  task.  The  thing 
that  T'lzzJes  me  is  the  desire,  the  ap- 
parent desire  on  the  part  of  the  staff  to 
defer  the  presentation  of  proposed  rules 
of  procedure  until  some  later  time.  The 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan) 
made  a  reference  to  the  Andrew  Johnson 
impeachment.  That  was  chaotic,  partly 
because  the  rules  were  made  up  as  they 
went  along.  That  is  something  this  Con- 
gress and  this  committee  certainly  should 
not  want  to  do.  We  want  to  handle  this 
in  a  responsible,  orderly,  dignified,  and 
proper  way. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  item  of 
business  for  us  Is  to  adopt  the  proce- 
dure imder  which  we  are  going  to  oper- 
ate. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Vh-glnia 
very  much  for  his  very  helpful  remarks 
and  for  the  very  Important  contribution 
he  makes  to  the  work  of  om-  committee 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  up  to  this  point,  the 
procedures  adopted  by  our  committee 
leave  a  great  deal  to  be  desired.  I  do  not 
make  that  statement  in  any  sense  of 
poUtical  sujrimony  at  all.  but  simply  as  a 
dispassionate  criticism  which  I  think  is 
fully  justified  by  the  facts,  and  in  the 
hope  that  we  may  see  a  very  early  im- 
provement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  conducting 

affairs  here  in  a  rather  unique  way I 

must  admit  a  fairly  effective  way  up  to 
date — in  that  we  have  been  having  only 
briefing  sessions  of  the  committee  where 
we  meet  as  individuals  in  a  group  to  be 
briefed  by  the  staff,  while  the  chairman 
completely  avoids  having  any  business 
meetings  of  the  committee  where  any  ac- 
tion can  be  taken  on  any  of  the  impor- 
tant matters  before  us,  some  of  which 
have  been  mentioned  here  this  afternoon. 

Now,  a  very  good  case  in  point  is  the 
matter  of  the  participation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's counsel,  which,  as  was  very  well 
brought  out  in  the  colloquy  here  a  mo- 
ment ago  between  the  gentleman  from 
Vh^nla  and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California,  indicates  there  is  a 
definite  majority  consensus  in  the  com- 
mittee on  both  sides  on  the  general 
proposition  that  the  President  shoiild  be 
represented  by  counsel  during  our  hear- 
ings. And  yet  we  have  never  had  a  vote 
on  that,  and  we  cannot  have  a  vote  on 
that  issue,  because  we  do  not  meet. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficiilt  for  me 
to  understand,  with  all  respect  to  every- 
one concerned,  why  we  do  not  meet  on  a 
matter  like  that  and  get  it  resolved. 
What  we  are  doing  is  contrariwise. 

There  are  other  issues.  TTiere  is  the 


matter  of  narrowing  Issues:  there  is  the 
matter  of  the  calling  of  witnesses,  which 
is  intimately  bound  up,  of  course,  with 
the  rights  or  privileges  which  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  President's  counsel,  be- 
cause there  is  really  not  a  great  deal  he 
can  do  except  cross-examine  live  wit- 
nesses if  they  are  called.  All  of  these 
things  are  deferred  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  not  meeting  to  decide  them. 

Now.  it  would  be  legitimate  to  meet 
and  decide  them  contrary  to  my  point  of 
vie\  ,  If  that  is  what  we  want  to  do.  I  am 
sure  the  matter  of  the  participation  of 
the  President's  coiuisel,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  is  not  a  case  where  a  majority  vote 
would  go  contrary  to  my  point  of  view. 
A  majority  of  the  committee  agrees  with 
me  that  the  President's  counsel  should 
participate.  I  hope  the  fact  that  that  is 
so  obviously  true  is  not  the  reason  why 
we  have  never  been  given  the  chance  to 
vote  on  it. 

I  am  accustomed  to  taking  my  "lumps  " 
on  votes,  even  if  I  lose  them.  The  com- 
mittee should  decide  it. 

What  I  really  object  to  is  sort  of  drift- 
ing into  a  decision,  without  the  commit- 
tee's ever  making  the  decision,  by  reason 
of  the  chairman's  not  holding  meetings. 
Therefore,  the  recommendations  of  the 
staff  are  sort  of  going  uncontradicted, 
actually  imadopted,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  is  where  we  are  likely  to  wind 
up. 

Now,  the  staff  has  not  had  quite  the 
same  view  on  this  matter  of  the  Presi- 
dent's counsel  that  the  committee  has. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  pohit?  I  would 
like  to  make  an  observation  with  respect 
to  what  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Dennis)  said. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  H<X5AN.  Mr.  E^>eaker.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  is 
making  an  exceUent  pokit.  one  which 
needs  to  be  emphasized. 

Last  week  we  all  read  in  the  media 
about  a  report  regarding  the  President's 
taxes.  This  report  was  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  and  yet  all  over 
America  this  was  reported  as  a  report 
from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  itself. 

It  was  not  that.  The  members  of  the 
committee  did  not  even  see  that  report 
until  the  day  it  was  made  public.  It  was 
a  staff  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there  is  an  in- 
herent danger  in  any  operation  around 
here  when  we  allow  the  staff  to  run  the 
show. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  will  yield  further, 
here  is  a  suggestion  which  our  staff  made 
on  this  matter  of  participation  by  coun- 
sel a  week  or  so  ago. 

They  talked  about  presenting  evidenti- 
ary matters  first,  and  then  they  said  as 
follows: 

It  i«  suggested  that  the  committee  defer 
the  adoption  of  these  procedures — ^that  Is. 
the  procedures  concerning  conduct  of  the 
hearings  and  the  privileges  to  be  extended  to 
the  President's  counsel,  and  so  on — untU  it 
has  received  and  considered  the  initial  pres- 
entation by  the  committee  counsel  respect- 
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Ine  tlM  ftwto  and  ttM  VTldMic*.  After  th*  ootn- 
platlsn  of  thtt  |w— iiflluu  of  evUtonoa.  at 
ttet  polBt  a  dadaloB  am  paitlelpatioD  by  tho 
PnaklanVa  oounael  can  ba  made. 

However.  th*t  to  not  the  logical  way 
to  do  It.  because  we  iisually  lay  down  the 
grwand  rules  before  we  begin  to  take  the 
testimony,  so  that  we  can  be  gtilded  by 
the  rules.  Nor  to  it  the  way  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  wants  to  do  it.  But  it  is  the  way 
we  are  doing  it.  nerertheless,  because  we 
cannot  meet  and  vote.  We  have  never 
voted  on  thto  suggestion;  there  is  no  op- 
portimity  to  vote  it  down. 

Now,  I  am  very  gratified  v.ith  tlie  fact 
that  the  chairman  said  this  moi-ning  we 
are  going  to  have  a  business  meeting  this 
week  on  the  subject  of  exercising  sub- 
pena  powers  during  the  recess.  Then  he 
suggests  another  meeting  after  the  recess 
wlien  we  begin  to  talk  about  narrowing 
the  issues,  which  Is  certainly  long  over- 
due. Only  the  week  after  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  distinguished  chairman's  sug- 
gestion, will  we  begin  to  take  up  these 
procedural  matters,  such  as  the  rights 
of  the  President's  counsel.  However,  by 
that  time,  and  In  accordance  with  the 
staff's  suggestion — and  I  could  not  see 
that  Uiey  changed  it  any  this  morning — 
by  that  time  we  will  be  underway  on 
the  presentation  of  evidence.  If  we  get 
a  vote  on  the  matter  of  the  President's 
counsel,  which  I  assume  we  finally  will, 
it  will  be  after  we  have  already  begun  to 
take  testimony  instead  of  before,  which 
Is  when  we  should  have  it. 

What  I  am  afraid  of  is  this:  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Ebwards  wants  to  extend  the  right 
to  coimsel.  as  he  said,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  see  a  situation  arise  where  under  this 
proposed  rule  or  proposed  rules  and 
under  the  Inability  we  have  to  vote  an 
them  until  they  become  a  fact  by  drift, 
we  are  going  to  wind  up,  I  am  afraid, 
with  thto  kind  of  a  situation  where  we  will 
not  get  decided  the  matter  of  participa- 
tion by  counsel  and  we  will  not  have 
decided  the  very  closely  related  and  ex- 
ceedingly Important  matter  of  the  call- 
ing of  live  witnesses.  I,  for  (me,  can  think 
right  now  of  six  or  eight  witnesses  who 
ought  to  be  called,  by  all  means,  if  we 
are  gtAng  to  have  a  complete  investiga- 
tion on  the  basto  of  which  I  or  anyone 
else  wants  to  be  asked  to  vote  on  thto  im- 
portant matter. 

So  we  diould  decide  now.  because  we 
win  wind  up  with  a  situation  otherwise 
where  we  will  have  a  lot  of  ex-parte, 
doenmoitary.  staff-assembled,  uncross- 
ezamlned  evldenoe  put  in  front  of  us.  We 
wm  have  that  and  there  will  be  great 
pressure  to  do  something,  to  vote  to  get 
rid  of  thto  matter:  and  then  they  will 
say.  "Well,  you  cannot  call  in  oral  testi- 
mony now.  and  you  camiot  go  into  the 
question  at  thto  late  date  as  to  whether 
to  grant  immunity  to  pe<n>le  who  claimed 
the  fifth  amendment:  you  cannot  delay 
thto  thing  any  longer."  So  we  will  be 
asked  to  vote  on  an  incomplete,  skeleton 
record.  That  to  what  I  do  not  want  to 
see  happen  and  ft  to  what  should  not 
happen  and  what  would  not  happen  If 
we  had  had  our  business  mp«»tiiigg  and 
voted  promptly  on  the  important  things 
befocv  OS.  which  are  the  partleipatloa 
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of  counsel  and  the  calling  of  witnesses 
for  testimony.  Then  we  would  have  a 
respectable  investigation  of  the  kind  we 
ought  to  have. 

If  the  committee  voted  down  those 
propositions,  which  I  do  not  believe  they 
would,  then  at  least  the  committee  would 
have  done  it  and  that  is  the  committee's 
privilege.  That  is  the  tvay  we  ought  to 
go  ahead  with  this  investigation. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  forthright  and  very  construc- 
tive statement. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  if  we 
would  follow  the  procedure  of  accepting 
aU  of  the  documentary  evidence  at  one 
stage  and  going  on  for  4  or  5  weeks  in 
that  way  and  then  accQDt  the  suggestion 
of  a  Republican  member  of  the  commit- 
tee that  we  should  then  hear  from  some 
live  witnesses,  I  am  sure  the  criticism 
would  be  directed  at  our  side,  that  we 
were  trying  to  delay  the  proceeding. 

Whatever  we  are  going  to  do,  we  should 
make  up  our  minds  to  do  It  and  present 
the  whole  case  to  the  committee  and  not, 
certainly,  have  two  hearings  on  it,  al- 
though that  would  be  possible  under  the 
procedure  which  appears  to  be  recom- 
mended by  the  stafif . 

I  would  like  also  to  point  out  that  by 
not  having  committee  meetings  we  are 
permitting  some  misunderstandings,  to 
develop.  When  I  addressed  a  question 
this  morning  in  the  committee  meeting 
to  Mr.  Doar,  questioning  the  wisdom  of 
a  delay  imtU  after  the  presentation  of  the 
evidence  for  the  adoption  of  rules  of 
procedure,  he  indicated  it  was  a  mis- 
understanding or  misinterpretation  of 
language  on  my  part  and  that  he  was  not 
able  to  express  himself  as  accurately  as 
he  had  expected  to  and  that  perhaps  I 
was  misimderstandlng. 

Well,  having  a  committee  meeting 
would  obviate  that  kind  of  a  misimder- 
standlng. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta). 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  to  me,  and  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  taking  tills  time.  I  t>elieve 
some  of  the  points  whlclj  liave  lieen  made 
here  thto  afternoon  needed  airing.  I  think 
the  American  people  want  to  know  what 
is  going  on  in  this  committee,  as  its  esti- 
mates do  involve  their  lYesident. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino).  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  for  the 
fairness  he  displays  in  chairing  his  com- 
mittee. I  tlilnk  he  does  a  very  good  job 
imder  difficult  circumstances.  As  the 
members  know,  I  am  a  new  member  on 
the  committee,  and  have  been  serving 
and  am  still  serving  on  a  much  smaller 
committee,  and  it  is  remarkable  to  me 
how  the  chairman  manages  to  parcel 
limited  time  among  37  members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  commend 
the  ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Eo  HuTCHnreow) .  I  know  that  he 
and  the  chairman  hav?  worked  many 


hours  together  on  thto  n)atter,  and  that 
they  are  in  agreement  on  much  of  the 
procedures  used  and  adopted  to  date. 

I  want  to  point  out  a  couple  of  things 
that  I  feel  as  a  newcomer  on  thto  com- 
mittee need  to  come  to  ttie  attention  of 
the  American  people,  and  need  re- 
emphasizing  so  they  do  come  out. 

As  I  indicated  thto  moKning  before  the 
committee,  I  feel  that  members  of  the 
committee  are  being  kept  too  much  in  the 
dark.  I  pick  up  the  newspaper  and  read 
al)out  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
doing  this,  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  doing  that,  and  I  get  to  think- 
ing well,  that  involves  me,  and  yet  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  activities 
referred  to.  I  am  not  unlike  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  The  staff  is  really 
doing  the  work  of  the  committee  and 
keeping  the  committee  in  the  dark.  What 
th=  papers  are  really  talking  about  is  the 
staff  of  th?  Committee  oh  the  Judiciary 
that  is  doing  this,  thus,  and  so,  and  if 
my  life  depended  on  it  right  now  I  could 
not  name  you  more  than  four  mdividuals 
en  that  staff. 

So  today  there  are  some  36  or  37  law- 
yers on  this  staff  doing  the  investigating 
and  making  Important  decisions  who  are 
nameless  individuals  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned as  a  Member  of  the  Congress.  Yet 
these  are  the  people  who  are  conducting 
the  most  important  Inquiry  of  our  time. 
I  think  the  American  people  honestly  be- 
lieve that  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  meaning  the  elected  Members 
of  the  Congress,  are  conducting  this  in- 
quiry, and  this  is  just  not  true. 

I  think  it  to  important  to  stress  this, 
not  only  today,  but  in  the  future;  unless 
we  are  brought  in  so  that  we  know  what 
is  going  on,  we  will  never  know.  I  was 
somewhat  dumbfounded  to  learn  after  we 
first  approached  this  subject  of  the  cross- 
examination  of  witnesses  by  Presidents 
counsel  and  had  an  imderstanding  that 
a  decision  was  to  be  held  in  abeyance 
until  the  next  committee  meeting,  that 
in  fact  ways  were  being  attempted  to  cir- 
cumvent the  committee's  wtohes  by  go- 
ing to  affiants  rather  than  give  t'-.e  op- 
portimity  to  cross-examine  when  deposi- 
tions are  taken.  The  staff  memorandum 
I  have  in  my  hand  was  addressed  to  ail 
attorneys  by  one  Joseph  Woods  clearly 
points  the  way  for  such  action.  It  is 
dated  March  22,  1974,  and  titled  "Wit- 
ness Procedure."  Thto  to  after  we  dto- 
cussed  this  matter  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

It  says  that  the  following  procedures 
are  to  he  followed,  in  order  to  make  our 
selection  of  witnesses  and  our  conduct  of 
interviews  more  productive.  Who  to 
"our?"  Undoubtedly  the  staff. 
It  reads: 

(I)  As  stated  In  my  ntemorandiun  ot 
March  20,  no  depositloiis  will  be  taken  until 
further  notice. 

This  means  that  subpenaa  will  not  be  Is- 
sued to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
so  as  to  correct  the  Implication  of  the  March 
20  memorandum,  it  does  not  mean  that  testi- 
mony may  not  be  taken  under  oath,  ivatl- 
mony  may  be  recorded  In  aflldavits  or  sworn 
statements,  however,  it  may  not  be  com- 
pelled. 

Then  it  goes  on  with  fire  more  para- 
graphs to  deal  with  the  sut>Ject. 
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I  want  to  say.  just  speaking  for  one 
meml)er  of  the  committee.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  committee  should  permit  such 
orders  to  stand  when  they  are  not  in  ac- 
cord with  the  wishes  of  Gie  committee. 

Every  lawyer  knows  that  oftentimes 
yoiu-  own  witness  in  case  sometimes  does 
not  ten  you  all  that  he  knows  about  the 
facts.  But  let  that  person  t>e  subjected  to 
a  scorching  cross-examination,  and  the 
facts  do  come  out.  Pacts  are  wtiat  the 
American  people  want.  They  do  not  want 
a  half  truth;  they  want  the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  tr:ith.  This  to  the 
only  way  they  can  get  it. 

I  do  not  tliink  that  it  bespeaks  very 
well  of  this  House  and  this  conamittee  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  getting  the  truth, 
lest  the  committee  be  charged  with  a 
coverup.  Certainly  thto  to  the  last  thing 
thto  committee  wants.  The  idea  of  waiting 
until  the  staff  has  assembled  all  of  the 
information  they  want  to  assemble,  same 
not  being  subjected  to  cross-examination, 
and  put  into  some  sort  of  a  statement  of 
fact  to  reported  to  me.  We  are  supposed 
to  make  a  reasoned  judgment  in  this 
matter.  Will  anybody  tell  me  how  in  the 
name  of  sense  one  can  make  such  a  judg- 
ment based  on  what  sometx>dy  else  has 
put  together  that  he  thinks  we  ought  to 
know?  Thto  is  not  the  type  of  Inquiry  the 
American  people  want.  Thto  to  not  the 
type  of  inquiry  tlito  House  of  Representa- 
tives thought  they  were  getting  when  they 
voted  $1  million  for  same. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  answer  to  thto 
House  when  the  committee  comes  back 
here  asking  for  more  money.  They  are 
going  to  want  to  know  how  thto  money 
has  been  spent. 

I  think  that  we  need  to  shed  some  light 
on  what  to  going  on.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  demanding  it.  We  ouiit  to  give 
it  to  them. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  genU«nan 
from  Ohio. 

I  should  just  like  to  explain  that,  while 
the  gentlemsm  from  Ohio  to  a  newer 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  he  to  a  veteran  Member  of 
thto  House  and  a  very  important  new 
member  of  the  committee.  I  tliink  that 
hto  statement  to  extremely  hnportant. 
Particularly  it  to  important  for  us  to  re- 
call that  cross-examination  to  one  of  the 
best  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  which 
to  a  prhiciple  the  gentleman  has  just 
brought  out. 

CENsaAL  i;eatk 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  niinoto? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
Pish). 

Mr.  PnSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  lite 
to  compliment  the  gmtlonan  from  im- 
note.  r  think  thto  has  becm  a  tery  con- 
structive special  order  to  the  few  min- 
utes remaining  I  should  Just  Hke  to  re- 
capitulate some  at  the  points  that  I 
think  have  emerged. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  shed  new 
light  on  the  whole  question  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  presence  of  Mr.  St.  Clair 
at  the  initial  presentation  of  the  CEise 
to  the  committee.  We  have  welcomed 
news  of  the  bioarttoan  support  for  that. 
Second,  the  whole  question  of  delaying 
the  calling  of  live  witnesses  I  think  has 
been  raised  here  in  sharp  focus.  We  can- 
not wait  until  we  are  halfway  through 
the  presentation  of  a  case  and  then  ask 
the  witnesses,  which  may  take  another 
month  before  they  can  appear,  to  ap- 
pear. It  must  be  very  apparent  that  there 
are  certain  indivlduato  we  want  as  live 
witnesses.  I  cannot  imagine  why  this 
matter  cannot  be  taken  up,  and  the  com- 
mittee chairman  and  the  staff  informed 
of  the  obvious  witnesses  that  we  will 
want  to  have  t>efore  us  at  the  time  we 
start  the  presentation. 

I  would  atoo  hope  that  we,  as  the  mi- 
nority stated  very  clearly,  would  want 
everything  etoe  put  aside  during  the 
presentation  of  this  case.  It  to  going  to 
take  6  weeks.  I  am  interested  in  knowing 
whether  that  means  five  mornings  a 
week.  And  if  not,  let  us  hopefully,  by 
working  five  mornings  a  week  on  the 
presentation,  shorten  this  time  so  that 
we  will  get  the  decision  at  an  early  date. 
Certainly  there  has  been  an  inference 
that  delay  in  adoption  of  the  rules  of 
procedure  really  to  to  delay  our  meeting 
the  issue  of  Mr.  St.  Clair,  and  I  hope 
we  have  made  a  record  so  that  thto  will 
not  be  the  case. 

It  seems  to  me  many  Members  have 
talked  al>out  the  need  for  business  meet- 
ings. I  think  thto  should  be  emphasized 
more  and  more.  Scheduling  one  business 
meeting  to  handle  the  issues  wiien  we 
have  been  talking  about  actually  2 -hour 
sessions  certainly  to  not  enough  when  we 
are  talking  about  something  as  impor- 
tant as  this.  There  should  be  several 
meetings  scheduled  to  take  place  as  soon 
as  we  return. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  taking  thto 
time  on  thto  matter. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  hto  remarlu.  The 
gentleman  has  been  a  principal  force  in 
motivating  us  to  set  forth  the  views  of 
the  Republican  memliers  of  the  commit- 
tee when  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  set 
forth  that  position  and  so  that  the  pub- 
lic and  the  chaiiman  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  of  the  House 
would  know  exactly  how  we  feel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quest for  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  niinoto 
(Mr.  McClory)  for  taking  thto  special 
order  to  discuss  the  Impeachment 
Inquiry. 

There  to  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  shoidd 
meet  l>ef  ore  the  Easter  recess  to  transact 
necessary  committee  business  related  to 
Impeachment  Inquiry.  Before  the  com- 
mittee proceeds  with  the  receipt  of  docu- 
mentary evidence,  we  really  should 
adopt  rules  of  latxsedure  to  estabUsh 
the  rights  of  the  eounad  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  notioe  of  hearings,  the  right 
to  be  present  and  participate  at  hearings 
and  the  taking  of  depositions,  whether 


or  not  he  to  to  be  allowed  the  privilege 
of  cross-examination  and  any  other 
privilege  that  may  l)e  accorded  iiim. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  we  can  at  thto 
time  adopt  a  tentative  daily  and  overall 
timetable  for  hearings,  but  I  think  the 
Committee  should  at  least  discuss  the 
possibility. 

I  hope  Chairman  Ronmo  will  call 
such  a  meeting  or  meetings,  as  the  case 
may  be,  before  the  Congress  adjourns 
for  the  Easter  recess.  I  think  the  inquiry 
demands  it  and  I  think  the  people  of 
this  country  deserve  it. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  has  undertaken  a 
grave  and  momentous  consideration — 
impsachment  of  the  President.  To  date 
the  committee  has  handled  thto  difficult 
task  with  a  commendable  measure  of 
restraint.  As  time  goes  on,  thsse  proceed- 
ings will  necessarily  absorb  more  of  the 
time  of  other  Members  of  the  House  due 
to  the  huge  volume  of  mail  being  gener- 
ated, and  in  their  keeping  informed  on 
developments. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  assem- 
bled a  large  staff.  They  have  now,  for 
some  time,  been  pursuing  numerous 
areas  of  Investigation.  I  Ijeii^ve  that  the 
committee  now  should  expedite  organiz- 
ing its  own  internal  structure — establish 
rul?s  and  procedures  for  the  present'>- 
tion  of  evidence,  and  develop  an  overall 
timetable  for  future  proceedings.  ITie 
committee  should  narrow  down  its  con- 
siderations and  make  a  determination 
of  what  kind  of  proof  it  is  to  consider, 
how  evidence  is  to  be  presented,  and  the 
rights  of  Members  regarding  such  evi- 
dence. 

I  realize  fully  the  serious  implications 
that  the  committee's  investigations  in- 
volve. I  appreciate  the  value  of  due  de- 
liberation. I  also  recognize  that  there  are 
msmy  issues  before  this  Congress  that 
should  receive  our  undivided  attention. 
As  In  the  past,  I  again  urge  the  commit- 
tee to  move  dectolvely  and  steadily  to- 
ward an  early  resolution  of  the  Impeach- 
ment question.  One  important  step  would 
t)e  an  early  meeting  devoted  to  estab- 
lishment of  procedures  and  rules,  as 
well  as  a  general  approach  to  the  com- 
mittee's future  considerations. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members, 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revtoe  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi>.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  niinoto? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LOW  INCOME  HOUSING  ACT 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  MrrcHnx) .  to 
recognised  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  sat  through  those  d^beratl(Hi8 
and  I  was  quite  interested  to  hear  ttte 
remarks  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  pre- 
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ceedlnff  special  order.  I  understand  the 
discussion  wlU  be  continued  and  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  breakup  the  discussion  of 
that  matter  at  all  but  there  are  other 
matters  which  weigh  heavily  on  my  con- 
stituents and  I  wish  to  talk  on  some 
other  matters  on  my  special  order.  I  will 
be  talking  about  the  matter  of  public 
housing,  low  income  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  this  Congress  committed  itself  to 
the  goal  of  "a  decent  home  and  a  suit- 
able living  envirozmient  for  every  Amer- 
ican family."  But.  for  millions  of  low 
Income  American  families,  that  goa.  has 
been  nothing  but  a  hollow  Joke.  Despite 
a  series  of  housing  bills,  they  have  nei- 
ther decent  homes  nor  a  suitable  living 
environment.  It  is  time  that  we  made 
good  on  the  promise. 

Let  us  consider  some  basic  facts.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development's  own  es- 
timates: 

There  are  1.5  million  households  with 
incomes  below  $1,000  annually  who  are 
eligible  for  housing  subsidies,  but  for 
whom  there  is  no  subsidized  housing 
available. 

There  are  3.1  million  households  with 
Incomes  between  $1,000  and  $2,000  who 
are  eligible  for  housing  subsidies,  but  for 
whom  there  Is  no  subsidized  housing 
available. 

There  are  3.6  million  households  with 
incomes  between  $2,000  and  $3,000  who 
are  eligible  for  housing  subsidies,  but  for 
whom  there  Is  no  subsidized  housing 
available. 

There  are  3.2  million  households  with 
Incomes  between  $3,000  and  $4,000  who 
are  eligible  for  housing  subsidies,  but  for 
whom  there  is  no  subsidized  housing 
available. 

There  are  3.1  million  households  with 
incomes  between  $4,000  and  $5,000  who 
are  eligible  for  subsidies,  but  for  whom 
there  is  no  subsidized  housing  available. 
Almost  all  of  these  families  live  in 
housing  which  is  either  unsafe,  unsani- 
tary, or  which  costs  so  much  that  they 
cannot  meet  other  basic  needs.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1970  the  median  rent  paid  by 
families  with  incomes  below  $2,000  was 
$79.  or  at  least  47  percent  of  their  in- 
comes, leaving  no  more  than  $86  for  all 
other  needs.  The  average  renter  family. 
In  CKXitrast.  had  an  income  of  $6300  and 
paid  rent  of  $108.  or  20  percent  of  In- 
eome.  This  left  more  than  $400  monthly 
for  all  other  needs. 

Yet.  In  1972.  two-thirds  of  all  new 
housing  production  was  priced  to  serve 
families  with  Incomes  above  $10,000. 
Only  3  percent  served  families  with  in- 
comes below  $4,000.  If  these  rates  con- 
tinue, it  will  only  take  14  years  to  build 
new  houses  for  the  25  million  families 
with  Incomes  above  $10,000.  but  it  will 
take  179  years  to  provide  new  housing  for 
the  15  million  families  with  incomes  be- 
low $4,000. 

Even  worse  than  this  sorry  statistic  is 
the  fact  that  housing  subsidies  in  this 
country  by  and  large  go  to  those  who 
need  them  least.  Tills  Is  because  the  sub- 
sidles  which  homeownen  receive  in  the 
form  of  tax  deductions  amount  to  four 
times  as  much  as  all  other  housing  sub- 


sidies combined.  And  these  tax  subsidies 
are  rising  far  more  rapidly  than  the 
housing  su'-sidies  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  which  have  received  so 
much  discussion  and  comment  in  recent 
months.  Officials  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  have, 
for  example,  complained  of  the  "open- 
ended"  authorization  of  subsidies  under 
the  Brooke  amendment,  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  amounts  very 
low-income  families  can  afford  and  what 
is  needed  to  operate  public  housing  in  a 
viable  way.  But  I  have  heard  no  one  com- 
plain of  the  "open  ended"  nature  of  tax 
subsidies,  which  have  risen  at  an  esti- 
mated rate  of  $1  billion  annually,  as 
mortgage  interest  rates  and  local  prop- 
erty taxes  have  increased. 

Our  housing  subsidy  structure  is  topsy- 
turvy. In  1970,  for  example: 

Households  with  incomes  below  $3,000 
received  an  average  housing  subsidy  of 
$56  per  year— total  subsidies  of  $0.6  bU- 
lion  for  11  million  houaeholds. 

Households  with  incomes  between 
$3,000  and  $6,000  received  an  average 
housing  subsidy  of  $102— total  subsidies 
of  $1.1  billion  for  11  million  households. 
Households  with  between  $6,000  and 
$10,000  received  an  average  housing  sub- 
sidy of  $123— total  subsidies  of  $1.9  mil- 
lion for  16  million  households. 

Households  with  incomes  above  $10,000 
received  an  average  subsidy  of  $179 — 
total  subsidies  of  $4.5  biUion  for  25  mil- 
lion households. 

The  only  program  which  has  been  de- 
veloped to  meet  the  housing  needs  of 
families  with  incomes  below  $5,000  in  a 
major  way  has  been  low  rent  public  hous- 
ing. Yet  this  program  is  now  endangered. 
It  needs  to  be  revived,  improved,  and  ex- 
panded, not  shelved  or  perverted  into  a 
disguised  approach  to  housing  allow- 
ances. 

Public  housing,  begun  in  1937,  has  pro- 
vided more  than  1  million  families 
with  decent  shelter.  The  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  which  set  our  national  housing  goal 
set  public  housing  authorizations  at  an 
estimated  10  percent  of  housing  produc- 
tion. However,  determined  opposition 
from  real  estate  Interests  and  others 
resulted  in  a  series  of  riders  to  appro- 
priation bills  which  prevented  the  in- 
tent of  the  law  from  being  achieved 
Public  housing  starts  were  at  a  level  of 
1-2  :percent  of  total  starts. 

Worse  yet,  the  Inflexfcillty  of  the  pro- 
gram at  the  time  and  the  difficulty  of 
finding  sites  led  to  construction  of  many 
high-rise,  monster,  public  housing  proj- 
ects. Too  easily  forgotten  is  that  these 
projects  were  built  under  duress,  as  the 
only  alternative  possible,  and  that  the 
vast  majority  of  public  housing  is  in 
small  projects,  which  have  been  an  asset 
to  their  commimitles  as  well  as  providing 
decent  shelter  for  their  occupants. 

More  important,  our  years  of  expe- 
rience in  public  housing  have  provided 
many  opportunities  for  flexibility  and 
for  new  approaches  which  have  made 
the  program  increasingly  responsive  to 
community  needs.  High-rise  pubUc 
housing  is  now  outlawed,  except  for  the 
elderly  where  low-rise  housing  is  im- 
possible to  build.  Public  housing  has  pro- 
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vided  opnortunities  for  home  ownership 
for  rehabilitation,  for  purchase,  or  rent 
of  existing  housing. 

On  Thursday.  April  4.  1974.  I  In- 
troduced a  bill  to  impnove  and  expand 
the  public  housing  program,  and  I  intend 
to  press  as  vigorously  as  I  can  for  its 
provisions  as  we  move  toward  adopting 
housing  legislation.  The  major  features 
of  the  biU  are  supported  by  an  impres- 
sive array  of  organizaltions  concerned 
with  decent  housing  for  everyone,  in- 
cluding the  National  Tenants  Organiza- 
tion, the  Interreligious  Coalition  for 
Housing— representing  Protestant.  Cath- 
olic, and  Jewish  denominations — Ameri- 
cai>s  for  Democratic  Action,  the  National 
Rural  Housing  Coalition,  and  a  number 
of  public  interest  groups. 
Basically,  the  bill  would: 
First.  Provide  for  continuation  and 
expansion  of  the  public  housing  program, 
authorizing  roughly  750,000  additional 
units  during  1974  and  1975.  While  this 
is  st'U  far  from  the  level  needed  to  meet 
low-income  housing  needs,  it  represents 
a  substantial  increase  in  production  over 
previous  years. 

Second.  It  would  provide  for  operating 
subsidies  in  order  to  permit  public  hous- 
ing to  continue  to  serve  Very  poor  people 
with  adequate  shelter. 

Third.  It  would  require  that  public 
housing  serve  families  at  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  income  scale.  At  least  20  per- 
cent of  those  admitted  wouM  have  in- 
comes below  20  percent  of  the  median 
income  of  the  area,  and  at  least  half 
would  have  to  have  Incomes  below  50 
percent  of  the  median.  However,  the  bill 
would  remove  the  present  Income  limits 
for  continued  occupancy,  so  that  people 
in  nubile  housing  could  remain  there. 

Fourth.  It  would  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion against  any  otherwise  ellplble  appli- 
cant on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  na- 
tional origin,  age,  sex,  marital  status,  or 
amount  or  source  of  indome. 

Fifth.  It  would  eliminate  the  require- 
ments for  special  local  public  approval 
which  have  enabled  many  communities 
to  prevent  development  of  housing  badly 
needed  by  their  residents^  As  a  corollary. 
It  would  eliminate  the  requirement  for 
exemption  of  public  housing  from  local 
real  property  taxes,  so  that  conventional 
public  housing  woxild  pay  full  taxes. 

Sixth.  It  would  continue  the  present 
program  of  leased  public  housing  In 
private  Eu;commodations.  but  would 
strengthen  tenants  rights  imder  this 
program  and  provide  for  greater  public 
control. 

Seventh.  It  would  continue  the  present 
prohibition  against  high  rise  public 
housing  for  families  with  children. 

Eighth.  It  would  continue  the  present 
policy  of  encouraging  tenant  participa- 
tion on  the  boards  of  local  public  housing 
agencies. 

Ninth.  Finally,  it  would  provide  that, 
in  areas  where  there  is  no  public  housing 
agency  or  an  existing  public  housing 
agency  is  unwilling  or  isiable  to  func- 
ti(Hi,  a  local  nonprofit  housing  corpora- 
tion could  receive  the  public  housing 
subsidies  to  enable  it  to  provide  housing 
for  low-income  families,  ta  this  connec- 
tion I  would  point  out  th|it  at  least  half 
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the  Nation's  counties  have  no  public 
housing  agencies. 

I  will  include  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  sum- 
maiy  that  I  have  Just  referred  to  at  a 
later  point  In  the  Record. 


CITIZENS   RIGHT   TO    KNOW    AND 
RIGHT  TO  PRIVACY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Steelmait)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introdusing  today  seven  bills  designed  to 
guarantee  the  citizen's  right  to  know, 
and  protect  his  right  to  privacy. 

Nothing  so  diminishes  democracy  as 
secrecy,  and  nothing  so  derides  our  con- 
stitutional democracy  as  Invading  the 
right  to  privacy. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  of 
distinction  between  a  democracy  and 
totalitarian  regimes  is  in  their  respec- 
tive attitudes  regarding  the  openness  of 
governmental  operations. 

It  is  very  important  that  as  we  ap- 
proach our  Bicentennial,  we  reafiOrm  oar 
committment  to  openness  and  accessi- 
bility throughout  government.  We  must 
take  the  lead  to  insxire  that  the  right 
to  know  is  a  right  not  only  for  the  few 
in  the  seats  of  power  in  this  country,  but 
for  Congress — for  the  press — and  for 
every  person. 

Congress  deserves  the  criticism  it  has 
received  for  failing  to  take  decisive  ac- 
tion. In  1966  when  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  became  law,  we  were 
hopeful  that  the  ominous  growth  of 
sanctioned  secrecy  would  be  stopped. 
However,  our  hopes  are  still  hopes  and 
secrecy  is  growing. 

It  is  a  painful  fact  that  the  Watergate 
scandal  grew  and  flourished  in  an  un- 
healthy atmosphere  of  secrecy.  The 
American  University  has  broMght  th's 
point  home  to  us  In  a  revenlin?  study. 
Just  released,  which  concluded  that  not 
onlv  has  the  Federal  Government  failed 
to  live  up  to  its  claim  of  openness,  but 
it  has  actually  moved  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Our  exnerience  with  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  has  shown  us  the  loop- 
holes that  need  to  be  closed,  the  addi- 
tions that  reed  to  be  m»de.  and  the 
problems  that  have  been  left  untouched 
by  the  original  leelslation. 

John  C.  Sawhlll,  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Energy  Office,  said 
recently  that  because  "the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  doesn't  work,  has  too 
many  excmntlons  and  allows  too  much 
delay,"  their  a^encv  is  instituting  "oner- 
atlng  regulations  that  go  far  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  law."  This  Is  lauda- 
ble, but  we  as  a  Conprress  caimot  rely  on 
thi*!  tvpe  of  PKencv  InltlPtlve. 

Thl"?  Is  why  I  am  today  Introductag 
Ave  maior  bUls  that  wiH  amend  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act: 

I.  TIMK  LOfOT   OH   AITSWns 

One  of  the  major  problems  with  the 
operation  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  is  the  time  that  it  takes  to  answer 
a  request  for  information.  There  have 
been    too   many    instances    where    the 


agency  Involved  has  used  the  language  of 
the  bill  to  stall  or  neglectfully  delay. 
My  first  bill  will  end  this  by  requiring  an 
agency  to  produce  the  information  re- 
quested within  15  days,  about  2  working 
weeks,  or  give  a  detailed  explanation  of 
the  reason  that  it  is  withholding  the 
information  pursuant  to  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

n.    TO    KNCOUSAGE    COUBT    ACTXON,    WHEBE 
WECesSART 

During  the  period  from  July  4.  1967, 
to  July  4.  1971.  there  were  2,195  recorded 
refusals  to  requests  for  access  to  public 
records.  Of  those  2.195  refusals,  only  99 
were  taken  to  the  courts.  When  we  look 
for  reasons  as  to  why  only  99  people 
chose  to  go  to  court,  part  of  the  answer 
lies  In  the  staggering  cost  of  waging  a 
legal  battle  against  a  well  equipped, 
talented,  and  vastly  experienced  battery 
of  Government  lawyers.  To  make  it  eco- 
nomically feasible  and  to  encourage  citi- 
zens to  exercise  this  most  basic  right  to 
know,  my  second  bill  will  award  court 
costs  and  reasonable  attorneys  fees  to  a 
succesful  complainant. 

m.  Wttt  umr  "ovekciassification" 

Normally  when  any  document  con- 
tsdns  any  reference,  sentence  or  phrase 
deemed  "secret"  by  an  agency,  the  whole 
document  is  classified  and  any  deriva- 
tive documents  which  come  from  or  refer 
to  the  original  document  are  withheld 
under  the  shield  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act. 

This  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress  In 
enacting  freedom  of  Information  legis- 
lation, nor  have  subsequent  court  deci- 
sions condoned  it,  but  the  fact  is  that  it 
still  goes  on.  I  therefore  am  introducing  a 
third  bill  to  amend  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  to  require  agencies  to  give 
out  all  of  the  Information  requested  with 
such  suitable  deletions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, and  not  as  has  been  the  case,  to 
withhold  all  the  Information.  This  is 
really  smother  name  for  overclassiflca- 
tlon;  we  all  talk  about,  criticize  and  com- 
plain about  It — now  we  have  a  chance  to 
help  bring  it  to  an  end. 

IV.  EXPAND  THE  JTJDICIABT  SOLE 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  most 
serious  problem  that  has  developed  in 
the  administration  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act — and  that  is  the  xmjusti- 
fied  classification  that  has  gone  on  to 
hide  either  inefficiency,  ineptitude,  em- 
barassment.  malfeasance,  and.  as  has 
been  the  case,  criminal  swits. 

The  judiciary  has  interpreted  the  act 
as  limiting  courts  to  merely  determining 
whether  the  document  sought  by  a  plain- 
tiff was  classified  by  the  agency  pursuant 
to  executive  order.  The  court  does  not  de- 
termine, review  and  assess  the  right  and 
wrong  of  the  classification  itself.  Justice 
Stewart,  In  a  concurring  opinion  In  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  v.  Mink. 
(410  XJS.  73)  warned  that  there  has  been 
"built  into  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  an  exemptioD  that  provides  no  means 
to  question  an  Executive  decision  to 
stamp  a  document  "secret"  however 
cynical,  myopic,  or  even  corrupt  that  de- 
cision might  have  been." 

This  kind  of  thing  will  be  ended  by  my 
fourth  bill  that  will  allow  the  courts  de 


novo  and  incamera  review  of  information 
withheld  under  the  exemptions  found  in 
the  act  to  determine  the  propriety  of  the 
classification,  and  to  order  Its  release  If 
not  properly  classified. 

V.  SPECIFY   EXECUTIVE  CBTTERIA  FOB  CLASSIFICA- 

TION 

My  fifth  bill  will  force  the  executive  to 
establish  criteria  whereunder  it  may 
withhold  information  to  be  related  to 
foreign  policy,  and  the  bill  will  also  begin 
to  set  some  long-needed  limits  on  what 
may  be  withheld  in  the  name  of  national 
defense.  This  will  give  the  courts  a  guide 
in  determining  what  is  and  what  is  not 
properly  classified,  and  it  will  also  seek 
to  put  some  reason  and  justification 
into  what  Is  being  classified  and  withheld 
from  the  public. 

KETURN  THE  BIGBT  OF  PBIVACT 

I  am  also  introducing  today  two  long- 
overdue  bills  that  will  put  effective  con- 
trols on  computer  banks  and  strictly  limit 
the  use  of  the  Social  Seciuity  number  to 
Its  Intended  and  legally  prescribed  uses. 

VI.  Lnirr   use   of   social   secubttt   kcicbes 

The  use  of  the  social  security  niunber 
as  a  "standard,  universal  Identifier"  is 
becoming  more  an  everyday  fact  of  life. 
The  July,  1973  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  HEW's  Advisory  Conunittee  an  Auto- 
mated Personal  Data  Systems  cautioned 
that  there  is  a  "drift  toward  using  the 
social  security  number  as  a  de  facto  na- 
tional identification  number."  This  could 
lead  to  arbitrary  and  imjustified  link- 
ups and  dissemination  of  personal  infor- 
mation about  an  individual  that,  in  the 
report's  words,  "may  frustrate  and  annoy 
individuals,  but  may  also  threaten  a  de- 
nial of  status  and  benefits  without  due 
process  of  law." 

The  first  of  these  "privacy"  bills  will 
end  the  use  of  the  social  security  number 
as  a  student  identification  niunber,  a 
drivers  license  number,  a  credit  card 
number,  and  myraid  other  uses.  The  bill 
will  insure  that  the  social  security  num- 
ber is  used  only  as  required  by  Federal 
law  or  uses  relating  to  the  purposes  of 
social  security. 

Vn.  CONTROLS  ON   COMPUTEB   BANKS 

My  last  bill  is  designed  to  place  sti  let 
controls  on  the  contents  and  uses  of  per- 
sonal information  compiled  by  computer 
data  banks.  It  will  limit  and  put  safe- 
guards on  who  can  use  and  have  access 
to  the  information.  But  most  of  all,  it  will 
require  the  organization  storing  and  us- 
ing the  information  to  publish  the  fact 
that  it  Is  doing  so,  tell  people  how  they 
can  be  Informed  if  they  are  the  subject 
of  data  In  the  system,  how  they  can  gain 
access  to  such  data,  and  how  they  can 
contest  the  accmucy  of  the  data.  If  the 
data  is  wrong,  it  must  be  removed. 

I  am  sure  we  all  know  of  instances 
where  a  person  was  turned  down  for 
credit  because  of  a  "bad  credit  rating" 
supplied  by  a  computer  service.  What  did 
this  rating  consist  of  and  how  did  they 
get  their  information?  This  is  a  question 
I  have  a^ed.  along  with  many  other  wor- 
ried citizens.  This  bill  wm.  at  last,  give 
us  the  answers  and  the  tools  we  need  to 
find  out  what  is  being  said  about  us.  to 
make  swre  it  is  accurate,  and  to  give  us 
a  say  in  who  has  access  to  it. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  these  pieces  of  leglslaUon 
will  serve  the  best  Interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  protect  their  Inherent 
and  unalterable  right  to  privacy  and 
their  right  to  know. 
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THE  JUDICIARY  COBOCTTEE  AND 
IMPEACHMENT  PROCEDURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hocam)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  continue  the  dialog  we  had  with 
respect  to  the  Impeachment  inquiry.  I 
would  like  to  first  amplify  some  of  the 
things  said  b^  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  liATTA).  I  do  not  want  the  impor- 
tance of  the  distinction  between  the  dep- 
osition and  the  affidavit  to  go  unnoticed. 
Why  would  the  staff  prefer  an  affidavit 
over  a  deposition,  which  is  obviously  a 
superior  form  of  evidence?  I  can  see  only 
one  reason :  to  deny  the  President's  coun- 
sel the  opportunity  to  cross-examine, 
which  he  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
do,  during  depo8ltlo:„  If  there  is  another 
explanation.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
It  is. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta) 
also  alluded  to  how  Important  cross-ex- 
amlnatl<m  is.  Every  attorney  in  this 
House  is  well  aware  of  the  truth  of  that 
statement. 

While  some  facts  in  this  impeachment 
Inquiry  may  not  be  subject  to  dispute, 
obviously  some  of  them  are  subject  to 
dispute. 

If  we  look  at  the  so-called  Watergate 
Committee's  hearings  In  the  other  body, 
we  know  that  there  were  contradictory 
statements  made  by  witnesses  before 
that  committee. 

We  of  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  cer- 
tainly have  a  responsibility  to  try  to  de- 
termine who  is  telling  the  truth  ana  who 
is  not. 

As  to  these  allegations,  a  crucial  task 
will  be  to  resolve  as  best  we  can  the 
conflicting  testimony  or  other  evidence 
relating  to  these  events  that  took  place, 
as  long  as  2  years  ago. 

It  Is  In  this  sort  of  factfinding  process 
In  which  cross  examination,  properly  di- 
rected, car  be  so  vital.  Tliere  is  no  bet- 
ter tool  In  the  whole  legal  sjrstem.  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  for  dissecting 
a  witness'  statement,  for  finding  hidden 
contradictions,  for  cutting  through  am- 
biguities or  generations  to  find  out  ac- 
tually what  was  said  or  actually  what 
happened. 

Therefore.  I  certainly  think  that  it  Is 
Important  that  the  President's  counsel 
be  present  at  our  evidentiary  hearings 
and  be  given  an  opportunity  to  cross-ex- 
amine our  witnesses. 

With  further  response  to  the  criticism 
of  the  Impeachment  Inquiry  stafT.  I  would 
hke  to  expand  a  bit  on  what  has  been 
said. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  the 
majority  Members  for  requesting  minor- 
Itir  memoranda  relating  to  the  things 
^Aiieh  the  general  impeachment  staff 
was  preparing.  This  was  done  beca^ise  we 


felt  tliat  the  majority  or  general  staff 
was  coming  up  with  biased  prejudicial, 
and  sketchy  material.  I  allude  particu- 
larly to  the  memorandum  on  impeach- 
able offenses  and  the  memorandum  on 
the  rights  of  the  Presidents'  lawyer  to  be 
present  at  our  hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  yielded  to  me 
earlier,  I  made  the  point  that  the  mem- 
orandum on  Impeachable  offenses  was 
slanted  overwhelmingly  against  the 
President.  I  would  like  also  to  allude  to 
the  so-called  factual  report  which  we 
got  on  March  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  aside  from  the  fact  that 
most  of  us  thought  that  this  would  be 
a  summation  of  the  evidence  on  which 
we  could  being  voting.  It  turned  out  to 
be  a  mere  outline  of  the  areas  imder 
investigation. 

There  were  over  50  of  these  areas. 
However,  included  in  this  memorandum 
was  the  statement — and  this  is  almost  a 
direct  quote— "Within  the  next  few 
weeks  senior  members  of  the  staff  will 
decide  which  areas  of  t^e  investigation 
to  pursue." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat,  It  did  not  say 
that  the  senior  members  of  the  staff  were 
going  to  "recommend"  the  areas  of  in- 
vestigation to  be  continued.  It  said  they 
were  going  to  "decide." 

I  submit  that  this  is  not  a  function  of 
the  staff.  This  is  a  fimction  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  pointed  out  so  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there  is  a  real 
serious  danger  in  allowing  the  staff, 
rather  than  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee Itself  who  have  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilltr  in  this  matter,  to  make  these 
important  decisions.  I  ntfght  say  that  5 
weeks  later  no  decision  on  this  narrowing 
of  the  gage  of  the  investigation  has  yet 
been  made. 

I  alluded  during  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dknnis) 
to  the  recent  report  issued  by  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Ibxation.  Every- 
one assumes,  the  general  public  most 
certainly  assumes,  that  that  was  a  report 
from  the  committee.  The  media  reported 
it  that  way.  This  was  not  the  case.  It 
was  a  report  from  the  staff,  not  from  the 
committee.  Members  of  the  committee 
did  not  even  see  it  imtll  it  was  made 
public. 

Similarly,  anyone  who  writes  to  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
asks  for  material  on  the  Impeachment 
matter  will  receive  a  prkited  report  on 
what  an  impeachable  offense  is.  This  ma- 
terial was  not  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee members,  but  was  prepared  exclusive- 
ly by  the  staff.  Anyone  who  reads  this 
memorandmn,  together  with  the  memo- 
randum from  the  President,  together 
With  the  memorandum  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  together  with  the  various 
books  and  articles  that  have  been  pub- 
lished on  this  matter  of  an  impeachable 
offense,  can  only  come  to  one  conclu- 
sion: that  that  is  a  biased  report  slanted 
against  the  President. 

Nonetheless,  it  Is  printed  as  if  it  were 
the  official  committee  report  with  the  im- 


primatur of  all  the  rest  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee because  our  names  appear  on  the 
flyleaf,  even  though  we  did  not  approve 
it,  even  though  we  had  no  opportunity  to 
present  minority  views  or  to  in  any  way 
disagree  in  the  published  memorandum 
of  the  staff's  perception  of  what  consti- 
tutes an  Impeachable  offense. 

Now  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
to  this  question  which  has  come  up  very 
frequently  in  our  committee  about  the 
matter  of  partisanship. 

It  seems  to  me  when  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  say  certain  things 
it  is  "statesmanship,"  but  when  gentle- 
men on  our  side  of  the  aisle  say  the  same 
kinds  of  things  it  is  "partisanship."  Fbr 
example,  when  Republicans  do  certain 
things  during  a  campaign  they  are  called 
"dirty  tricks,"  but  when  Democrats  do 
the  same  things  they  are  called  "pranks." 
It  is  the  same  thing  in  both  cases  but  it 
is  a  matter  of  semantics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  what  Is  It  when 
the  majority  leader  of  the  other  body 
(Mr.  Mansfuld)  says  that  the  President 
will  be  Impeached  and  that  the  votes  are 
here  in  the  House  to  impeach  the  Presi- 
dent or  when  the  chsdrmaa  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  says 
the  President  will  be  Impeached  or  that 
the  trend  is  moving  toward  impeach- 
ment? 

How  do  they  know  this?  I  do  not  know 
this.  Prestmiably  no  one  on  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  knows  this, 
because  we  have  not  yet  tegun  hearing 
any  evidence.  The  American  people  do 
not  know  that  we  have  i>ot  yet  begim 
hearing  the  flrst  word  or  shred  ol  evi- 
dence in  this  matter  of  Impeachment. 
They  think  we  are  almost  flnished,  but 
we  have  not  even  begun.  Yet  the  major- 
ity leader  of  the  other  bodjr  and  the  dis- 
tingiilshed  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  have  already  pre- 
dicted the  outcome.  If  they  are  not  mak- 
ing such  predictions  on  the  basis  of  the 
evidence,  then  obviously  they  are  doing 
it  on  the  basis  of  pcutisanshlp. 

So  let  us  call  it  what  1%  really  is.  As 
far  as  some  members  of  Itie  committee 
themselves  are  concerned,  we  know  what 
their  long-standing,  partisan  prejudice 
against  the  President  has  teen.  We  can- 
not expect  a  tree  that  has  spent  Its  en- 
tire life  as  a  spruce  to  at  this  point  In 
time  begin  sprouting  oak  leaves.  So  when 
Republicans  are  accused  of  partisanship, 
let  us  see  the  pots  that  are  calling  the 
kettles  black. 

All  I  suggest  is  that  we  look  at  some 
of  the  statements  made  by  many  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  If 
that  is  not  partisanship,  then  Webster 
and  I  do  not  know  what  the  word  means. 
One  member  of  the  Jlidiciary  was 
widely  reported  in  the  press  as  wearing 
a  pin  on  his  lapel  which  S9id,  "Impeach 
Nixon."  He  does  not  wear  it  any  more 
because  everyone  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  even  though  we  might  not 
actually  be  fair,  at  least  we  must  give 
the  appearance  that  we  will  be  fair.  It 
is  distresshig.  When  we  talk  about  par- 
tisanship, we  ought  to  recognize  that  it 
appears  on  both  sides  of  Uie  aisle. 
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Mr.  McCJLORY.  Will  the  gentlemfin 
yield. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  commend  him  on  his  remarks 
and  for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  the  American  people  the  dil- 
emma which  we  find  ourselves  in  at  the 
present  time,  particularly  because  of  the 
failure  to  have  committee  meetings  at 
which  these  important  decisions  which 
bear  on  this  important  inquiry  must  be 
made.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  message 
will  get  through  today  and  it  will  be  re- 
spected for  what  it  is  Intended  to  be; 
namely,  a  desire  to  search  for  impar- 
tiality, objectivity,  and  principally  fair- 
ness insofar  as  the  conduct  of  this  official 
inquiry  is  concerned. 

The  gentleman's  contribution  and  that 
of  the  others  here,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
back  up  the  desire  of  the  Republican 
members  as  well  as  all  members  of  the 
committee  or  a  vast  majority  of  them,  I 
believe,  to  do  a  responsible  and  constitu- 
tional and  objectve  job. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  observations. 

I  certainly  conciu-  with  him  that  the 
committee  should  proceed  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible,  even  to  meeting  at  8 
or  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  rather  than  at 
10:30  ajn.  and  meeting  every  day  in  offi- 
cial meetings  rather  than  Impotent 
brleflngs  at  which  no  action  can  be  taken. 
We  need  to  resolve  the  procedural  ques- 
tion at  once  and  begin  assessing  of  the 
evidence  as  quickly  as  possible  so  we  can 
get  this  matter  concluded  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible in  conformity  with  fairness  and 
thoroughness. 


SENATOR  THOMAS  McINTYRE:  ON 
THE  GROWING  TYRANNY  OP 
GOVERNMENT   PAPERWORK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man frMn  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Yairok)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  I  have  re- 
cently sponsored  a  measure  aimed  at  al- 
leviating or  reducing  the  Federal  paper- 
work burden  imposed  on  American  small 
businessmen.  The  "Federal  Paperwork 
Burden  Relief  Act"  very  simply  directs 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  conduct 
a  study  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
Federal  reporting  requirements,  with  Its 
findings  and  recommen<Uttlon8  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  for  appropriate 
acticHi.  The  bill  has  been  cosponsored  by 
162  of  my  Hotise  colleagues,  Is  receiving 
tremendous  press  and  news  coverage 
throughout  the  country,  and  is  receiving 
broad  support  from  many  organizations 
and  segments. 

My  own  current  involvement  in  the 
paperwork  burden  problem  was  prompt- 
ed, very  simply,  by  an  awareness  of  the 
situation  and  a  sincere  concem  and  In- 
terest In  perhaps  spurring  interest  here 


in  the  House.  Unfortunately,  this  body 
has  not  involved  itself  in  the  paperwork 
problem.  I  am  hopeful  that  if  my  paper- 
work bill.  H.R.  12181,  at  least  results  in 
hearings  and  a  more  keen  awareness  and 
recognition  of  the  situation,  a  mesuiing- 
ful  achievement  in  progress  will  have 
come  about. 

There  is  one  in  the  Congress  who  has, 
for  a  number  of  years,  devoted  himself 
to  a  sincere  and  dedicated  effort  to  deal 
with  the  papei-work  situaticm — Senator 
Thomas  McIktyre  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  Senator  has  developed  the  broad 
knowledge  we  now  have  on  the  prob- 
lem and  he  has  led  the  effort  for  reduc- 
tion of  the  paperwork  burden.  Saiator 
McIntyre's  involvement  in  spearhead- 
ing the  issue  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  public  awareness  and  congressional 
recognition  of  the  matter. 

I  noted  with  much  interest  the  article 
which  the  Senator  authored,  appearing 
in  the  April  edition  of  Reader's  Digest, 
entitled  "The  Growing  Tyranny  of  Gov- 
ernment Paperwork."  These  comments 
are  forceful,  enUghtening  and  underscore 
the  Senator's  vast  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lem. I  heartily  commend  his  comments 
to  the  attention  of  my  congressional  col- 
leagues and  ask  that  they  appear  below. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  associate 
myself  with  a  meaningful  effort  to  seek 
relief  for  the  American  small  business- 
man, by  seeking  a  coordination,  revisi(»i, 
and  lessening  of  the  Federal  paperwork 
burden.  Such  an  effort,  if  realized,  will 
be  an  achievement  of  progress  in  this 
body. 
The  Orowinc  Ttkannt  of  Govsbnment 
Paperwork 

(Citizens  everywhere — and  eepeclaUy  smaU 
businessmen — are  being  buried  imder  an 
avalanche  of  often  unnecessary  federal  forms. 
Here  is  what  we  can  do  about  It.) 

(By  Senator  Thomas  McImrTRS) 

In  Franklin  Ck>unty,  North  Carolina,  the 
owner  ol  a  small  grocery  store-service  station 
picks  up  his  maU  and  snorts  in  disgust: 
"More  damn  forms  for  Uncle  Sam  I"  By  the 
end  of  AprU,  he  and  his  wife  wUl  have  had  to 
fill  out  30  government  reports  since  the  first 
of  the  year — more  than  two  a  week.  They 
Include,  ai  course,  the  federal  income-tax 
return  (complete  with  schedules  A,  C,  F,  and 
SE). 

But  there  are  dozens  of  others.  For  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  a  list  of  prices 
charged  farmers  for  supplies  and  services.  For 
the  Census  Bureau,  a  detailed  breakdown  al 
cash  and  credit  sales.  For  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, an  "Occupational  Injurlea  and  lUneas 
Survey.'  Putting  in  long  hours  compUing 
what  he  considers  useless  information,  the 
young  businessman  la  angry,  "Who  am  I 
working  for — me  <x  aatoK  bureaucrat?" 

Frustrated  and  embittered,  he  Is  not 
alone.  Down  the  road,  a  farmer  must  flU  out 
forma  giving  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
the  same  data  he  baa  already  provided  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  AddltloaaUy,  the 
Labor  Department  wants  a  "Report  on  Occu- 
pational Employment";  Agriculture  baa  to 
know  the  price  of  everything  fnm  seed  to 
tractor  fuel;  and  the  Census  Bureau  demands 
a  detailed  analysis  of  hla  fertUiaer.  "Fm  sup- 
posed to  be  a  farmer,"  be  aaya  wearily,  "not 
some  kind  of  prafeaslonal  reoord-keeper." 

As  these  examples  demonstrate,  federal 
paperwork  is  mushrooming  wUdly.  KaOh  year. 
Washington  generates  more  than  two  bUlkMi 
pieces  of  paper — ten  different  forms  for  every 


mail,  woman  and  child  in  the  country  aud 
enough  to  fill  Yankee  Stadium  from  the  play- 
ing field  to  the  top  of  the  stands  51  times.  It 
costs  taxpayers  $18  billion  to  print,  sort  and 
file  those  two  billion  forms.  And  it  cosUs 
businessmen  anotlier  $18  bllliou  to  fill  out 
and  return  them.  What  we  are  talki.ig  .ibcut 
then  is  $36  billion. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  the  Senate  Select 
Small  Business  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  has  held  extensive  hearings  on 
what  the  Chicago  Tribune  calls  "strangula- 
tion In  triplicate."  Witness  after  witness 
echoed  the  sentiments  of  Bklwln  Chertok. 
president  of  a  Laconla,  N,H.,  ftirnitxue  store: 
"Small  businessmen  are  being  buried  in  a 
landslide  of  paperwork.  For  many,  paper  pol- 
lution will  spell  disaster  and  force  them  out 
of  business." 

The  fact  is  that  needless  and  duplicative 
paperwork  is  diverting  smaU  businessmen 
from  their  primary  function:  serving  the 
public,  providing  Jobs,  making  profits,  pay- 
ing taxes.  Thus,  a  Tennessee  contractor 
writes  that  his  firm  mxist  spend  "one  fourth 
of  its  management  effort  producing  mostly 
worthless  documents  to  further  Inundate 
govenunent  files."  The  owners  of  a  small 
New  England  restaurant  that  grossed  $30,000 
had  to  pay  a  certified  public  accountant  $820 
last  year  to  fill  out  52  federal  forms  and  re- 
ports, wm'k  that  only  a  professional  could 
hope   to  complete  accurately. 

The  owner  of  a  smaU  New  Hampshire  print 
sh<^  told  me :  "It's  just  not  worth  It.  Coming 
in  every  Saturday  and  Simday  to  fiU  out 
forms  for  Washington.  We're  ready  to  chuck 
it."  And  when  he  does,  six  more  people  will 
be  out  of  work.  Subcommittee  investigators 
have  heard  dozens  of  similar  victims  of  gov- 
ernment paperwork.  Frustrated  by  red  tape 
and  petty  regulations,  an  Iowa  poultryman 
tells  me  that  he  shut  down  his  $250,000-a- 
year  operation.  And  the  president  of  a  small 
Midwest  feeder  airline  laid  off  80  of  his  86 
employes. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  professional 
economist  to  see  that  the  federal  paperwork 
burden  Is  sapping  the  strength  of  our  econ- 
omy. Equally  dismaying,  however,  is  the 
wedge  that  red  t«4>e  drives  between  govern- 
ment and  its  people. 

Consider  the  case  of  Al  Bock,  general 
manager  of  a  small  6000-watt  radio  station 
in  Nashua,  NJS.  Federal  Communications 
Commission  regtilatlons  place  on  him  the 
same  burden  they  do  on  a  multl-mllllon- 
dollar  radio  outlet  in  New  York  or  Los  Ange- 
les. Thus,  when  the  station's  license  came  up 
for  renewal  Bock  and  another  full-time  em- 
ploye had  to  spend  four  months  filling  out  a 
4S-pound  application,  and  personally  inter- 
viewing 100  people.  Rock  also  had  to  provide 
a  minute-by-minute  analysis  of  a  typical 
week's  programming.  "I  don't  object  to  re- 
applying for  a  license,"  he  says.  "But  don't 
you  think  we  could  provide  better  service  to 
the  community  if  we  weren't  bogged  down 
with  trivia  like  this?"  I  cannot  disagree.' 

There  is  hardly  a  federal  department  or 
agency  that  Is  not  guilty  of  excessive  paper- 
work demands.  But  the  biggest  offender  is 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service — ^wlth  13.746 
different  forms  and  form  letters.  The  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  an  engineering  company  In 
Amesbury,  Mass.,  was  typical  of  doeens  of 
witnesses  before  our  subcommittee :  "We  find 
it  impossible  to  keep  up  with  ever-changing 
rules  and  regulations  ctmcemlng  taxes  and 
fUlng  requirements.  We  are  by  no  means 
unique,  but  we  have  to  make  70  filings  or 
payments  a  year — some  weekly,  some  quar- 
terly, some  annually." 

Tear  after  year,  these  reports  Increase.  The 
IRS  rax  Ouide  for  SmaU  Bmtneu  takes  M 
hours  to  read  and  digest.  In  1970,  It  listed 
SO  tonaa  that  most  businessmen  had  to  fill 
out;  this  year  that  number  reached  85,  For 
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millions  of  btislnessmen  thes«  form-,  r.re 
gobbledygook.  As  tbe  IRS  ItaeU  Mlmlts,  "A 
t*xpftyer  will  protwbly  have  to  read  at  the 
level  of  tbe  average  college  graduate  to  be 
able  to  oomprebend  all  tbe  tax  Instruc- 
tions." Moreover,  there  la  cons'derable  c  1- 
('ence  that  not  even  HtS  employees  can  fath- 
om the  Instructions.  A  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
porter, posing  as  a  businessman,  Tislted  Ave 
different  IRS  ofllcers  to  ask  advice  on  his  taxes 
Result:  five  widely  divergent  verdicts  on 
what  be  owed. 

Ws  In  Congress  must  share  the  blame  for 
saddling  the  nation's  small  btislnessmen  with 
onerous  forms  and  reports,  however.  In  cur 
desire  to  Improve  the  health,  education  and 
welfare  of  our  fellow  citizens,  we  pass  high- 
sounding  bin  after  high-sounding  bill — from 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  to  the  Clean  Poul- 
try Act  to  the  Consumer  Products  Safety  Act. 
Rarely  do  we  pause  to  consider  tbe  ramiflca- 
tlons  of  our  legislation. 

The  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act, 
enacted  with  noble  purpose.  Is  an  example. 
Few  of  us  who  passed  that  bill  realized  that 
we  were  giving  federal  bureaucrats  tbe  power 
to  band  down  sweeping,  often  unintelligible. 
rsgulatlons.  Sample :  "Exit  Is  that  portion  of 
a  means  of  egress  which  Is  separated  from  all 
all  other  spaces  of  the  building  or  structure 
by  construction  cr  equipment  as  required  in 
this  subpart  to  provide  a  protected  way  of 
travel  to  tbe  exit  discharge."  A  Chicago  busi- 
nessman was  forced  to  pay  outside  con- 
sultants 91800  to  interpret  such  regulations, 
and  even  they  were  unsure.  And  throughout 
tbe  country  thousands  of  general  contractors 
have  learned  they  will  have  to  spend  teooo 
for  a  complete  set  of  government  guidelines 
spelling  out  their  responsibilities  under  the 
new  act.  Tbe  accumulated  docimients  stacked 
one  of  top  of  another  reach  17  fest  hlghl 

No  one  seriously  suggests  tbe  elimination 
of  all  government  paperwork.  But  we  can  re- 
duce waste,  duplication  and  complexity.  Con- 
grcas  r«cocnls:d  this  more  than  three  dec- 
ade* affo.  In  194a,  It  passed  the  Federal  Re- 
ports Act.  directing  the  Bureau  of  tbe  Budget 
(now  tbe  CMBoe  of  Manageaient  and  Budget — 
OBIB)  to  conduct  a  continuing  program  to 
coordinate  and  eliminate  respective  and  out- 
dated forma. 

The  Act  has  simply  been  Ignored.  If  a  con- 
tractor works  for  flv«  different  government 
agendee.  be  must  submit  to  aU  five  detailed 
reports  demonstrating  compliance  with  tbe 
Equal  Kmployment  Opportunity  statute. 
"niat  law  has  been  on  tbe  books  since  1964. 
But  tbe  government  has  yet  to  provide  busl- 
neasmen  tbe  first  system  for  coordinating  re- 
ports to  tbese  agencies. 

After  lengthy  bearings.  I  have  drafted  leg- 
islation to  deal  with  the  paperwork  crisis. 
One  bni,  8.  1813,  would  take  away  from 
OBCB  the  Job  of  administering  tbe  Federal 
Reports  Act,  and  give  it  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  Congressional  watch- 
dog that  monitors  government  spending.  It 
would  also  bring  the  now-exempt  IRS  under 
tbe  Reports  Act.  This  is  necessary  because 
the  IRS  has  adamantly  refused  to  take  steps 
to  cut  down  on  paperwork.  IRS  Form  941 — 
which  employers  must  fill  out  quarterly  to 
report  their  Income  tax  and  Social  Security 
withholding — Is  a  ease  In  pomt.  Another  bill 
I  have  Introduced,  S.  3449.  would  replace 
these  quarterly  filings  with  an  annual  sys- 
tem, eliminating  some  12  million  unneeded 
form  each  year.  The  simple  step  would  save 
business  and  government  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year. 

A  third  bill,  S.  200.  would  force  Congress 


to  take  the  lead  in  battling  federal  red  tape. 
As  one  businessman  told  oar  subcommittee: 
"Congress  should  see  to  it  that  zko  bill  is  re- 
ported to  the  floor  for  action  unless  there 
baa  been  full  consideration  In  committee  of 
tbe  paperwork  burden  It  would  cause."  S.  200 
would  do  Just  that — and  none  too  soon.  By 
the  OMB's  own  conservative  estimate,  the 
reporting  burden  that  government  Imposes 
on  Its  citlsens  increased  33  perernt  in  one 
recent  nine-month  period.  At  that  rate,  pa- 
perwork will  double  In  lesa  than  three  years 
and  quadruple  in  five. 

Passage  of  these  bills  wlU  do  more  than 
hack  away  at  the  mountains  of  government 
paper.  It  will,  for  the  first  time  In  thrre  dec- 
ades, ally  Congress  with  the  people  and 
agtiiist  the  faceless  bureAucrats  who  are 
making  their  lives  miserable.  It's  about  time. 


ADDITIONAL  VIEWS  OP  CONGRESS- 
MAN HARRINGTON  ON  MILITARY 
ALERT  RESOLUTION  OF  INQUIRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Howse,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  fMr.  Harring- 
toh)  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow the  House  Is  scheduled  to  con- 
sider as  Its  first  order  of  business,  House 
Resolution  1002,  a  privileged  resolution 
of  inquiry  directing  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  furnish  the  House  certain  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  the  U.S.  military 
alert  called  on  October  24,  1973,  at  the 
height  of  the  Mideast  crisis. 

Under  the  rules  and  practices  of  the 
House,  a  committee  to  which  a  resolution 
of  Inquiry  is  referred  is  given  7  legisla- 
tive days  after  referral,  excluding  the 
first  or  last  day,  in  which  to  act  upon  the 
resolution.  Thus  in  the  case  of  House 
Resolution  1002,  which  I  Introduced  with 
Congressman  Stark  on  March  25,  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  was  required 
to  file  a  report  on  the  resolution  by  no 
later  than  Thursday,  April  4.  To  meet 
■this  deadline,  the  committee  met  in 
executive  session  on  tbe  morning  of 
Wednesday.  April  3,  and  after  considera- 
U(Hi  of  the  Department  o(  State  response 
to  the  Information  requested  by  the  reso- 
lution, decided  to  report  House  Reaolu- 
tlon  1002  adversely,  because  a  majority  of 
the  committee  adjudged  the  Depart- 
ment's respKinse  to  be  adequate. 

As  the  rules  of  the  House  require  that 
tbe  report  on  House  Resolution  1002  be 
filed  without  the  usual  3  days  be- 
twetti  committee  actlcxi  and  filing,  it  has 
become  necessary  that  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  the  resolution  and 
the  committee's  artion  upon  it,  in  lieu  of 
offering  additional  views  to  4he  commit- 
tee report  on  House  Resdiatlon  1002. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-six  days  have 
passed  since  October  24,  when  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  Uie  United  States  were 
ordered  onto  a  global  aleit,  known  as 
"Defense  Condition  Status  3." 

One  hundred  and  sixtj-flve  days  have 
passed  since  October  24.  when  in  a  press 
conference  tbe  Secretary  of  State  prom- 
ised that  "within  a  week"  he  would  make 


public  the  facts  surrounding  the  military 
alert — an  alert  which  President  Nixon  on 
October  26  called  "the  most  difficult  crisis 
we  have  had  since  the  Cuban  confronta- 
tion of  1962." 

Despite  the  promises  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  until  April  4  of  this  year,  when 
the  State  Department  response  to  the 
resolution  of  inquiry  was  made  avail- 
able to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee In  "top  secret"  fonti,  neither  the 
public  nor  th»  Congress  knew  whv  the 
alert  was  ordered,  or  who  ordered  it,  or 
how  close  the  world  came  to  a  malor  con- 
flict during  the  crisis.  As  «  result  of  the 
State  E>ep?rtment's  action  of  April  4, 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  now 
knows  something — although  the  infor- 
mation is  not  conclusive  in  mv  judg- 
ment— as  to  why  and  how  n  "DEPCON- 
3"  was  ordered  during  the  night  of 
October  24.  The  general  public,  and  the 
majority  of  Members  of  the  Congirss, 
however,  still  have  little  more  than  faith 
to  go  on. 

While  perhaps  satisfectory  when 
mensured  against  the  amount  of  Infor- 
mation previously  avallible  to  the  com- 
mittee, it  Is  nevertheless  my  view  that  the 
Department's  response,  vh^n  measured 
ag.sinst  the  promises  msde  the  Congress 
and  the  general  populace,  is  Inadequate, 
and  altogether  tvplc^l  of  this  adminis- 
tration's minim-]  efforts  to  Inform  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  facts  rel- 
evant to  American  foreign  policy. 

It  is  unforttmate  that  the  Department 
of  St?»te  has  chosen  not  to  m^ke  the  facts 
publicly  available.  It  is  more  unfortunate 
thit,  in  an  unclassified  statement  pent  to 
the  committee  on  April  4,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Llnwood  Holton 
promised: 

.  .  .  there  Is  no  change  In  our  position  that 
the  full  facts  and  fuil  considerations  lead- 
ing to  the  President's  decision  should  be 
made  public  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Is  it  not  reasonalile  to  stsk.  in  light  of 
the  months  that  liave  passed  since  the 
first  promise,  when  "th^  appropriate 
time"  will  arrive?  j 

While  the  classification  of  the  material 
supplied  the  Committee  by  the  State  De- 
partment prevents  me  fitim  discussing 
the  information  contained  therein,  the 
few  facts  now  avsdiable  en  the  pul)llc 
record  testify  in  themselTCs  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  military  alert.  But  many 
of  the  basic  facts  relevant  to  this  serious 
international  crisis  remain  obscured  from 
the  public  eye.  and  many  questions  aris- 
ing from  contradictions  or  ambiguities 
fn  the  public  record  remain  unanswered. 

We  are  told,  for  example,  that  the  let- 
ter from  Secretary  General  Brezhnev  to 
President  Nixon  was  "waupually  tough." 
As  only  four  members  of  ti^  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  are  glvoi  access  to  this 
message  by  the  terms  ol  the  State  De- 
partment response  to  the  committee. 
there  is  no  way  for  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  iudge  the  signl- 
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ficance  of  these  messages  for  themselves. 
The  public,  of  course,  has  absolutely  no 
recourse  other  than  to  accept  on  faith 
the  admonition  that  the  message  was.  In 
the  words  of  the  State  Department,  "un- 
ususJly  tough." 

We  know  tiiat  in  response  to  the  Brezh- 
nev messages  and  Soviet  military  activ- 
ities termed  "ambiguous"  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  October  25  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  on  October  26,  the 
United  States  ordered  a  comprehensive 
alert  of  both  strategic  and  conventional 
forces.  Serious  questions  have  been 
raised  as  to  whether  the  American  re- 
sponse was  in  excess  of  the  Soviet  prov- 
ocation. While  not  passing  on  the  validity 
of  these  arguments,  there  is  no  way,  on 
the  basis  of  the  public  record,  to  answer 
these  questions  without,  again,  recourse 
to  faith— as  the  Secretary  of  State  put  it 
in  his  October  25  press  conference — "tliat 
the  senior  officials  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment are  not  playing  with  the  lives  of 
the  American  people."  When  the  stakes 
are  so  high,  one  may  ask,  is  "faith" 
enough? 

According  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Schlesinger  on  October  26,  a  compre- 
hensive alerting  of  Soviet  airborne  units 
contributed  to  the  decision  to  go  on 
DEPCON-3.  Curiously,  the  unclassified 
statement  from  the  Department  of  State 
makes  no  reference  to  the  alleged  alert- 
ing of  Soviet  airborne  units.  Instead, 
the  State  Department  version  notes  that 
"several  key  Soviet  military  units  went 
into  alert  status"  and  that  "Soviet  naval 
units  moved  into  position  In  the  Medi- 
terannesm  Sea."  On  the  basis  of  only 
this  information,  it  is  quite  reasonable 
to  suggest  that  an  undisguised  nuclear 
alert  of  all  American  forces  was  out  of 
keeping  with  its  cause,  and  a  very  sig- 
nificant Initiative — if  not  a  provocation 
in  its  own  right — by  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  suggesting  necessarily  that 
the  Government  acted  improperly  in  call- 
ing the  alert.  Nor  is  my  purpose  to  suggest 
criticism  of  the  role  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  My  intent  Is  to  show  that  in 
the  absence  of  publicly  available  facts, 
It  Is  impossible  to  dismiss  the  widespread 
apprehension  that  remains  about  the 
motives  and  cause  for  the  U.S.  military 
alert.  Such  suspicion  of  our  leaders 
and  our  policy  seems  to  me  to  be 
undesirable. 

It  is  argued  that  full  public  disclosure 
of  the  facts  of  the  alert  would  harm 
Soviet-American  relations.  To  some  ex- 
tent I  can  accept  the  need  for  a  certain 
level  of  confidentiality  as  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  international  relations. 
Nonetheless,  a  "detente"  that  cannot 
stand  the  light  of  the  public  eye  Is  sus- 
pect in  my  view,  and  in  this  case,  where 
the  Soviet  Union  knows  what  it  said 
and  did.  and  what  the  United  States  said 
and  did,  it  seems  obvious  that  only  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  and  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  do  not  know  the 
vital  facts  of  the  alert.  It  seems  to  me 
that  without  any  risk  to  our  security 
that  a  great  deal  more  Information  could 
be,  and  should  be,  made  available  to  tiie 
public. 


It  is  my  view  that  Congress  Is  entitled 
to  far  more  comprehensive  compliance 
with  the  promise  of  public  disclosure  of- 
fered by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  Octo- 
ber 25,  1973.  The  fact  Is  that  until  House 
Resolution  1002  was  introduced,  the  leg- 
islative branch  had  been  almost  entirely 
in  the  dark  as  to  one  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous foreign  policy  actions  taken  by 
our  country  in  the  last  decade. 

In  matters  where  the  future  exlstance 
of  the  nation  Is  at  stake.  Congress  must 
be  given  the  facts  to  make  timely  and 
well-informed  evaluations  and  decisions. 
I  believe  the  need  for  a  more  substan- 
tive— and  public — investigation  and  dis- 
closure of  the  facts  is  a  cause  that  is  not 
peculiar  to  any  one  paity,  or  any  one  side 
of  the  ideol(^cal  spectrum.  We  have 
seen.  In  the  infamy  of  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin, what  h&ppens  when  an  uninformed 
Congress  allows  itself  to  be  led  blindly 
by  the  Executive  to  the  brink  of  war — 
if  not  beyond.  We  should  not  allow  this 
to  happen  again.  We  should  Insure  that 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  conducts 
broad-scale  hearings  on  the  military 
alert.  We  should  take  the  opportunity 
presented  by  this  resolution  of  Inquiry 
to  put  the  Executive  on  notice  that  Con- 
gress must  l>e  fully  and  promptly  in- 
formed on  all  significant  matters  of  for- 
eign affairs.  We  should  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  lay  before  the  public  the  facts 
behind  the  October  24,  alert,  so  that, 
presumably,  the  lingering  cloud  of  sus- 
picion can  be  lifted. 


FURTHER  ASPECTS  OP  PRESHDENT 
NIXON'S  TAX  PAYMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  several  days,  there  have  been  some 
people  saying,  "Is  it  not  nice  the  Presi- 
dent paid  his  taxes."  For  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving some  creditability  for  the  tax  sys- 
tem, I  too  esa  pleased  that  the  President 
did  his  duty,  and  promptly  agreed  to  the 
amoimt  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Taxation  said  he  owed. 

As  I  have  been  saying  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  past  4  months, 
it  was  obvious  that  the  President  owed 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars  in  back 
taxes.  While  it  Is  good  that  he  made  up 
the  imderpayment  without  argument,  I 
fear  that  he  has  already  inflicted  a  great 
deal  of  harm  to  the  voluntary  tax  sys- 
tem. The  President's  moral  indifference 
has  rendered  a  serious  blow  at  our  sys- 
tem of  "voluntary  self -assessed  tax  col- 
lection." I  believe  that  many  individuids 
will  follow  the  pattern  of  the  President. 
Some  will  take  deductions  previously 
overlooked.  Some  will  stretch  their  de- 
ductions and  move  into  the  gray  areas  of 
the  tax  law. 

Before  the  President  receives  many 
more  compliments  on  doing  his  duty,  I 


would  like  to  point  out  three  aspects  of 
his  tax  settlement. 

First,  many  have  pointed  out  that  he 
did  not  have  to  pay  the  1969  deficiency 
of  $171,055 — for  which  no  interest  has 
been  assessed — because  the  statute  of 
limitations  had  run.  No  one  is  pointing 
out,  however,  that  the  President's  1968 
gift  was  also  a  restricted  gift  and  there- 
fore nondeductible.  Thus  the  President 
took  an  extra  $70,552.27  in  improper  tax 
deductions.  There  has  been  no  talk  of 
collecting  or  paying  this  1968  underpay- 
ment of  tax — for  details  see  the  Joint 
Committee's  report,  pages  5,  12,  and  41. 

Second,  the  interest  being  paid  by 
President  Nixon  of  $32,409  will  be  de- 
ductible in  determining  his  1974  taxes. 
Assuming  that  the  President  would  nor- 
mally be  in  a  50-percent  tax  bracket, 
the  interest  payment  could  be  an  out-of- 
pocket  expense  of  about  $16,000. 

Third,  under  secticm  6511,  the  Presi- 
dent may  file  for  a  ref imd  anytime  during 
the  next  2  years.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
he  could  wait  until  the  present  furor  dies 
down,  and  then  quietly  and  secretly  ask 
the  IRS — over  which  he  is  commander- 
in-chief — ^for  a  refund.  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  has  any  groimds  for  a  refund — 
except  that  he  could  change  his  mmd 
on  the  1969  payment  which  he  is  "volim- 
tarily"  making.  I  am  today  asking  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  whether  the  President's  1969  pay- 
ment is  a  donation  to  the  Treasury,  or 
whether  it  is  a  tax  payment  subject  to 
a  refund  application  imder  section  6511. 
And  If  It  is  a  donation,  will  it  be  possi- 
ble that  this  pasmient  will  be  claimed  as 
a  charitable  contribution  for  1974  tax 
purposes. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to  say 
that  after  going  over  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee's report,  one  must  conclude  that  the 
President  or  his  tax  advisors  were  not 
competent  in  dealing  with  the  problem. 
I  believe  that  if  the  same  tax  returns  had 
been  submitted  by  any  other  citiaen, 
that  citizen  would  be  facing  a  most  seri- 
ous tax  fraud  charge. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  the  fol- 
lowing quote  from  the  President's  press 
conference  of  May  3,  1971,  when,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  about  a  Treasury 
ruling  on  depreciation,  President  Nixon 
said: 

I,  <u  President,  and  as  I  may  say,  too,  for- 
merly one  to/to  practiced  a  good  deal  of  tax 
law,  I  conHder  that  I  have  the  responsibility 
then  to  decide  what  the  law  is  .  .  .  and  my 
view  Is  that  whUe  they  bad  expressed  a  dif- 
ferent view,  that  the  correct  legal  view  and 
the  right  view  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
country  was  to  order  the  depreciation  allow- 
ance. [Emphasis  added.] 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  SAXBE'S  UN- 
FORTUNATE REMARKS  ABOUT 
JEWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  oider  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holteman) 
Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
press  conference  held  on  April  3,  At- 
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tomey  General  Saxbe  made  some  un- 
fortunate and  improper  remarks  about 
Jews.  Because  of  hb  prominent  posi- 
tion In  the  Government,  these  remarks 
were  widely  disseminated  In  the  press. 

I  am  Inserting  the  text  of  a  letter 
that  I  wrote  to  the  Attorney  General 
on  April  4,  1974  In  response  to  his  re- 
marks: 


Okam.  Um.  Arrourrr  QtmmM.:  I  was  deeply 
chagrined  to  read  in  The  New  York  Timea 
this  morning  your  statement  that  the 
"Jewish  Intellectuals  ...  In  those  days  fof 
McCarthy  J  were  very  enamored  or  the  Com- 
mnnlst  Party."  (Tour  offlce  subsequently 
eonnnoed  that  this  remark  was  in  fact 
^de.)  Totir  remark  Is  not  only  groasly  taac- 
cantm  but  brotally  bweositlTe  to  the  hls- 
tocy  at  aatt-aemltten  throughout  the 
worhL 

It  la  genuinely  appalling  to  me  that  you. 
as  the  highest  legal  offlcer  In  this  country, 
could  ao  easily  adopt  the  conceot  of  "Jewish 
Oommunlsta.-  a  catch  phrase  that  has  been 
a  ^ilef  tool  of  antl-semltes  since  Nazi  Ger- 
many. Tour  thoiugbtless  expression  can  only 
•ooourag«e  the  foroes  of  rrtlgloas  bigotry. 

It  Is  particularly  disturbing  that  such  a 
■tatament  should  be  made  by  an  Attorney 
Oaneral  who  has,  amoog  ottier  things,  an 
obUgatlon  to  npliold  tbm  Constitution  and 
qtlrit  of  Its  laws  whlcb  prohlbtt  religions 
dlacrtmlaatlon  and  which  reflect  a  conunlt- 
msnt  to  respMt  aU  rsUgloua  groups. 

Since  I  know  every  decent  American  ob- 
JecU  to  anU-ssmlUam.  I  urge  you  to  ratraet 
the  statement  you  made  and  apologize  not 
only  to  the  Jews  of  America,  but  to  the 
American  jteople  as  a  whole. 


SERIOUS  DISPARmES  IN  PARM- 
RETAIL  PRICE  SPREADS 

"Hie  SPEAKER.  Under  a  preyious  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Haiomm)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutea. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 

when  the  admtnistratlon  announced  the 
purchase  of  $45  million  worth  of  beef 
tast  month  to  prop  up  sagging  beef  prices 
for  cattle  producers,  many  American 
coiwumers  were  quite  perplexed.  Why 
was  such  a  sale  necessary  when  beef  is 
selling  at  record  high  prices  In  the  super- 
markets of  America?  The  reason,  of 
course,  is  the  farm-retail  spread — a  con- 
cept not  widely  understood  by  the  aver- 
age  American  consumer.  This  spread 
reprewuts  the  difference  between  what  a 
farmer-producer  Is  paid  for  his  farm 
products,  and  the  retail  selling  price  to 
the  consumer.  In  August  of  1073  the 
average  retaU  price  for  1  pound  of  USDA 
Clioice  beef  was  $1,440.  while  the  farm 
value  of  that  meat  stood  at  $1,065.  In 
March  of  1974.  the  retaU  price  of  com- 
parable beef  was  $1.44«.  whUe  the  farm 
value  of  this  beef  had  dropped  to  86.5 
cents — a  drop  of  22  cents. 

A  similar  situation  exists  fbr  pork  and 
lamb.  The  price  spread  for  pork  has  in- 
creased 61.4  percent  in  the  last  year, 
whfle  the  farm  value  of  this  pork  has  in- 
creased only  8.4  percent.  Packer  mar- 
gins for  lamb  have  «*n»^Mf4  In  recent 
years  to  compoimd  the  many  other  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  American  lamb  pro- 
ducer. 

In  the  grain  area,  wheat  has  fallen 


from  a  price  of  $6.50  a  bushel  to  $3.97  a 
bushel— a  61  percent  drop  in  price.  At 
the  same  time,  bread  prices  have  in- 
creased over  3  percent. 

I  am  well  aware  of  several  reasons  for 
a  slight  increase  in  the  farm-retail 
spread.  Increasing  energy  costs,  increas- 
ing labor  charges,  and  etscalatlng  freight 
rates  have  contributed  to  some  increase. 
But  I  question  that  the  amount  of  these 
increases  is  accurately  reflected  In  the 
widening  gap  between  what  the  farmer 
receives  for  Ills  labors  smd  what  the  con- 
sumer must  pay  to  put  a  decent  meal  on; 
the  cost  of  flni<=hed  food  made  from  those 
products  should  also  decline  accordingly. 

The  current  problems  of  America's 
cattle  producers  will  ultimately  descend 
upon  the  American  consamcr  in  the  form 
of  even  higher  prices  and  reduced  sup- 
plies. This  situation  will  probably  occur 
a  little  later  this  summer  or  in  early  fall 
unless  substantial  progress  can  be  made 
in  correcting  the  untenable  situation  of 
the  farmer-producer. 

It  would  be  beneficial  to  reflect  on  the 
circumstances  that  led  to  this  current 
state  of  aflfalrs— in  a  hope  that  this 
knowledge  will  prevent  similar  mistakes 
in  the  future: 

The  winter  of  1972-78,  with  unusual 
conditions  of  moisture  and  temperature, 
saw  an  overall  reduction  in  daily  gain  in 
animals  from  25  to  50  percent,  and  a  con- 
comitant reduction  in  the  amount  of 
meat  available  for  market  at  a  time  when 
demand  was  high.  Reduced  suppUes  of 
cattle  and  hogs  for  market  resulted  in 
increased  prices.  Consumer  reaction  to 
these  higher  prices  resulted  in  an  an- 
nounced meat  boycott— which  in  turn  re- 
sulted in  lower  order  levels  from  retail 
establishments.  This,  of  course,  resulted 
In  a  price  drop  of  $4  to  $6  per  hundred- 
weight, and  animals  were  withheld  from 
market.    The    Cost    of    Living    CouncU 
entered  the  picture  and  imposed  meat 
price  ceilings  on  March  29,  1973.  The 
price  ceilings,  which  were  due  to  expire 
at  the  end  of  July,  were  extended  until 
September  12.  Rather  than  face  losses, 
stockmen  withheld  cattle  from  market  in 
the  hope  that  their  investment  could  be 
recovered  with  the  lifttag  of  controls  As 
could  be  expected,  the  withholding  action 
of  the  farmers  resulted  la  an  oversupply 
of  cattle— which  should  have  resulted  in 
lower  prices  for  the  consumer.  The  event 
that  precluded  this  anticipated  price  re- 
duction was  the  truckers  strike.  Farmers 
could  not  get  their  animals  to  market, 
and  many  packers  went  out  of  business 
The  situaticm  has  not  measurably  im- 
proved shice  the  end  of  the  strike.  De- 
pressed cattle  prices  and  Increased  costs 
^Ewoductton.  reflecting  higher  prices  for 
feed,  machinery,  interest,  et  cetera,  have 
resulted  hi  cattle  setting  at  10  to  15  cents 
per  pound  under  the  farmer's  cost  of  pro- 
ductfcm.  Feedlot  operators  are  being  dev- 
astated by  this  turn  of  events,  losing  an 
average  of  $100  a  head  on  cattle  they  sell 
to  packers.  Feedlot  placements  are  down 
20  percent  from  a  year  ago,  while  cattle 
on  feedlots  are  down  only  4  percent  from 
last  year.  This  means  that  there  is  an 
oversupply  of  fat  cattle  waiting  to  go  to 
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market,  but  there  wiU  be  a  shortage  of 
marketable  catUe  this  year  because 
young  cattle  are  not  entering  the  feed- 
lots  at  levels  consistent  with  consumer 
demand.  Add  to  this  problem  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  cattle  that  have  been 
slaughtered  for  market  in  the  last  8 
months  have  been  from  dairy  herds  Nar- 
row milk  margins  have  foreed  dairy 
farmers  to  thin  their  henls.  This  means 
that  there  will  be  less  hamburger  cows 
and  fluid  milk  for  consumers  latsr  this 
year.  Prices  are  bound  to  go  up  on  these 
two  very  important  ingredients  in  the 
American  diet. 

Thus,  we  have  a  situation  where  the 
producer-farmer  is  fightia^  for  survival 
whOe  the  consumer  Is  hard  pressed  to 
balance  his  food  budget  In  the  face  of 
rapidly  rising  prices.  The  only  sector 
that  is  benefiting  In  this  situation  is 
the  packhig  and  distribt*ion  area  and 
the  retail  sales  outlets.  Records  Indicate 
that  the  sizable  portion  ot  the  late  1973 
hicreases  in  farm-retail  spreads  came  in 
significant  Increases  In  the  retail  mar- 
gin— as  much  as  30  to  50  percent. 

The  growing  concern  about  price 
spread,  especially  in  meat,  has  resulted 
in  several  grand  jury  investigations  In 
northeastern  cities.  It  is  now  ai^iarent 
that  meat  price  racketeering  has  be«i 
and  is,  takhig  place.  A  Pederal  strike 
force  has  been  formed  to  iM  in  these  in- 
vestigations hi  New  York  Citv.  but  thus 
far,  cooperation  has  been  Umited  bectmse 
of  fear  of  reprisals  by  oiBanlaed  rack- 
eteers. The  attitude  of  aTiprehen<;k)n  in 
the  small  operator  is  easy  to  midentsnd 
because  of  his  particular  vulnerabl'ity, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  large 
chain-type  retail  food  stoiies  cannot  co- 
operate In  this  effort.  Obviouslv,  everv- 
one  would  benefit  if  this  unconscionable 
trade  could  be  abolished  once  and  f^r  all. 
I  have  .lolned  others  In  askin?  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commlssiop  conduct  an 
investigation  Into  the  food  price  situa- 
tion. All  too  frequently  in  the  past  in- 
vestigations of  this  type  have  yielded 
volumes  of  reports  and  recommendations, 
but  far  too  little  posiUve  action.  It  is 
time  to  reverse  this  trend,  and  I  am  sure 
that  America's  farmers  aad  consumers 
would  share  hi  this  sentim«nt. 

There  is  another  area  that  merits  the 
attention  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion— the  volatile  pricing  rules  that  al- 
low major  meatpackers  to  adjust  their 
IMices  upward  to  reflect  inoreasing  costs. 
Federal  Trade  Commisslov  regulations 
specify  that  p9  eking  firms  granted  ta- 
creases  under  the  v«riatile  prichig  ru'es 
shall  reduce  prices  to  rdlect  cost  de- 
creases in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
or  partially  processed  product  ujxm 
which  the  price  Increaw  was  based.  I 
strongly  urge  the  Trade  Ctimmlsslon  to 
undertake  a  review  to  determine  If  viola- 
tions of  this  provision  \ivr^  occurred.  If 
the  firms  are  to  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  this  ruling,  they  should  be  will- 
ing to  cooperate  fuUy  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  demonstrating  the 
validity  of  their  prictog  structures. 

In  line  with  the  previous  recommen- 
dation, the  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on 
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Domestic  Marketing  and  Consumer  Re- 
lations might  wish  to  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  standardization  of  cuts  of  meat 
on  which  to  base  more  accurate  cost  de- 
terminations. A  certato  amount  of  con- 
fusion now  exists  because  of  the  numer- 
ous terminologies  describing  essentially 
the  same  cut  of  meat.  A  standardization 
program  would  enable  the  consumer  '.o 
become  a  more  discriminatmg  and  com- 
petitive shopper. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  once  agam  com- 
mend the  House  Subcommittee  on  Do- 
mestic Marketing  and  Consumer  Rela- 
tions for  its  initiative  in  holding  food 
price  hearings.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
proprietary  stimibllng  block  can  be  over- 
come in  the  middleman  and  retail  level 
of  our  food  distribution  scale  so  that  the 
public  can  be  aware  of  actual  costs  on 
each  level  from  the  farm  to  the  table. 
If  profiteering  is  occurring  at  any  level, 
it  should  be  made  a  matter  of  public 
information.  The  American  farmer  and 
cattleman  works  too  hard  for  his  dollar, 
luider  trying  conditions,  to  have  his 
credibility  and  economic  viability  under- 
mtaed  by  a  handful  of  pricing  racket- 
eers. I  am  not  against  a  fair  profit  for 
anyone;  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  would  like 
to  see  the  cattlemen  and  farmers  of  this 
country  make  a  fair  profit  on  a  sustained 
basis.  This  is  the  way  we  will  achieve 
ample  and  reasonably  priced  food  for 
the  American  consumer.  I  do  want  to 
go  on  record,  however,  as  being  firmly 
opposed  to  unconscionable  profit-taking 
at  the  distribution  and  marketing  level 
that  robs  the  American  farmer  of  a 
chance  to  make  a  decent  Uvtog  and 
forces  the  American  consumer  to  become 
an  economic  captive  of  his  food  shop- 
ping basket. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  toclude  at  this  potot  to 
my  remarks  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Chair- 
man Lewis  A.  Ingman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  the  importance  of 
extending  and  totensifying  Uie  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  review  of  the  farm- 
retail  price  spread. 

HOT7SZ  or  RKPHESKNTATmsa, 

Wcuhinffton.  B.C..  April  $,  1974. 
Hon.  Lewis  A.  Ingman, 
Chairman,  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Ingm&n:  The  House  Agrlc\iltui« 
Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Marketing  and 
Consumer  Relations  has  recently  concluded 
hearings  on  the  meat  price  situation  in  the 
United  States. 

The  testimony  presented  at  these  hearings 
by  representatives  of  farm  organizations,  cat- 
tlemen, and  fellow  Congressmen  Indicates  a 
serious  disparity  between  the  price  paid  for 
meat  by  the  American  consumer  and  the 
share  of  that  price  that  la  paid  to  the  farmer- 
producer.  Statistics  furnished  to  me  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  indicate  that  in 
August  of  1973,  the  average  retaU  price  of 
a  pound  of  USDA  Choice  beef  waa  $1,440, 
while  the  farm  value  of  that  meat  stood  at 
•1.086.  In  March  of  1974.  the  retaU  price  of 
comparable  beef  was  $1,440,  while  the  farm 
value  of  this  beef  had  dropped  to  8ejt«.  I 
question  the  contention  of  dlstrllnit(»s  and 
marketers  that  this  spread  la  accounted  for 
by  Increasing  energy  and  labor  costs,  at  lasst 
to  the  extent  claimed  by  these  groups. 

Thla  trend  In  growing  price  spread  la  not 
confined  to  b«ef  atone.  Serious  <liq>arltle8 


also  exist  for  pork  and  lamb,  as  well  as  for 
other  farm  commodities,  such  as  wheat.  For 
example,  while  the  price  of  wheat  has  fallen 
from  a  high  of  $6.50  per  bushel  to  as  low  as 
$3.97  per  bushel  in  recent  weeks — a  decrease 
of  61% — the  price  of  white  pan  loaf  bread 
has  not  decreased  accordingly.  In  fact,  Agri- 
culture Department  figures  Indicate  that 
bread  has  actually  increased  In  price  while 
the  price  of  wheat  has  been  declining. 

I  view  the  present  food  price  situation 
with  great  concern.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
farmer-producer,  especially  the  beef  produc- 
er, is  struggllQg  for  survival.  Peed  lot  oper- 
ators are  losing  an  average  of  $100  a  head  on 
sales  to  packers,  and  initial  esimates  indicate 
that  the  cattle  Industry  has  lost  over  $1  bil- 
lion this  year  to  date.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  American  consumer  is  fighting  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  losing  battle  to  balance  hla 
food  budget,  and  he  is  understandably  hard- 
pressed  to  understand  the  plight  of  the 
farmer-producer  in  light  of  increasing  food 
prices. 

If  this  situation  Is  not  corrected  by  timely 
and  decisive  action,  our  agricultural  sector 
will  suffer  economic  setbacks  that  will  se- 
verely tax  our  farmers'  ablUty  to  provide 
ample,  reasonably-priced  food  for  the  Amer- 
ican consumer.  Predictions  have  already  ap- 
peared In  major  publications  about  impend- 
ing beef  shortages  and  escalating  prices. 
Added  to  this  disturbing  prospect  is  the 
threat  of  milk  shortages  later  this  year. 

In  light  of  these  compelling  circum- 
stances. I  strongly  urge  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  extend  and  intensify  its  own 
investigative  activities  In  this  very  impor- 
tant area.  The  growing  farm-retail  price 
spread  merits  your  immediate  attention  so 
that  corrective  action  can  be  taken  in  time 
to  help  both  the  farmer-producer  and  the 
consumer. 

I  would  appreciate  a  report  on  the  results 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Cc»nml8slon's  pricing 
investigation  to  date,  together  with  a  pro- 
jected timetable  for  further  action  planned 
to  counteract  these  serious  pricing  dispar- 
ities. Additionally,  I  would  appl^ciate  your 
comments  on  proposed  standardisation  of 
meat  cuts  that  would  reduce  the  confiision 
that  now  exists  because  of  the  various  ter- 
minologies used  to  describe  essentially  the 
same  cuts  of  meat.  This  action,  together 
with  the  publication  of  accurate  pricing 
data,  might  help  the  American  consumer  to 
be  a  more  dlacrlmlnatlng  and  competitive 
shopper. 

I    look    forward    to    your    reply    on    thla 
urgent  matter. 
Best  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

OavAi.  HAMSEir, 
Ifember  0/  Congress. 


HJl.  12565,  the  Department  of  Defense 
supplemental  authorization. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEaiffiNT 
(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
potot  to  the  Rbcord  and  to  toclude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
present  at  the  end  of  the  session  of 
April  4  because  of  a  commitment  I  had 
previously  made  to  be  present  at  a  town 
hall  meettog  to  New  York  which  I  r^u- 
larly  conduct  to  my  district  and  which 
was  attended  by  a  large  ntmiber  of  con- 
stituents. Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  against  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  T,niri«^yna  c^/^p^ 
Hebert)  tocreastog  the  authorlEatlon 
ceiltog  on  mlUtary  aid  to  ^etnam,  and 
agatost  the  final  passage  by  voice  vote  of 


PUBLIC  SUPPORT  FOR  SURFACE 
MINING  CONTROL  AND  RECLAMA- 
■nON  ACT 

(Mrs.  MINK  sisked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
potot  to  the  Record  and  to  toclude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Surface 
Mintog  Control  and  Reclamation  Act, 
HJl.  11500,  is  currently  to  markup  before 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  This  legislation  is  of  paramount 
importance  not  only  to  Americans  who 
live  to  the  threatened  areas  of  the  Mid- 
west, Applachia,  and  Northern  Great 
Plains,  but  also  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
as  well. 

Over  the  past  50  years,  the  local  todus- 
try  has  compiled  a  dismal  record  to  its 
quest  to  produce  coal  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible. As  the  once  lovely  hills  of  Ap- 
palachia  have  been  ripped  and  poisoned 
beyond  belief,  the  real  costs  of  surface 
coal  mtotog  operations  have  been  im- 
posed upon  people  living  to  the  hollows 
of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  West 
Virghiia.  These  costs  will  conUnue  to  be 
home  by  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans, unless  we  act  decisively  now  to  end 
this  needless  carnage. 

The  fact  is  that  we  simply  cannot  af- 
ford to  transform  thousands  of  acres  of 
productive  farm  and  forest  lands  toto  a 
wasted  or  degraded  condition.  We  cannot 
afford  it  psychologically.  We  cannot  af- 
ford it  environmentally.  And  most  of  all. 
we  cannot  afford  it  economically. 

In  the  name  of  all  that  is  good  and 
decent,  the  destruction  caused  by  co«l 
surface  mintog  must  be  stopped  while 
the  recovery  of  necessary  coal  conttoues. 
Lest  we  forget  that  millions  of  people, 
and  their  homes  and  communities  are  to- 
volved.  I  insert  the  following  letters  to 
the  Record,  so  that  Members  of  Congress 
can  read  for  themselves  the  concerns  of 
those  groups  which  are  most  familiar 
with  the  ravages  of  strip  mining: 

Makch  21,  1974. 
Hon.  Patst  Mink, 
Raybum  Houxe  Office  Buildlnff. 
Washtnffton,  D.C. 

Deak  CoNGMtsswoMAN  MiNK:  YouT  Stand 
on  the  strip  mining  bill  is  applauded  by 
everyone  in  the  conservation  movement. 

I  thought  you  might  find  the  attached 
statement  of  particular  Interest.  It  was  de- 
livered today  (March  21)  at  The  National 
Press  Club  by  Bay  Hubley,  our  Executive 
Director. 

Cordially, 

Jack  Lorenz, 
Information  Director,  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America. 

Statsment    bt    Ratmons    C.    Htjblet,    Jr., 

EXEC'UTIVK     DlRKCroR,     THE     IZAAK     WaLTON 
liXAGTTK  or  AlCKXICA 

(Presented   at   Energy   and   Environmental 

Press   Conference   in   the   National   Press 

Club,  WaAington.  D.C.  March  21. 1974) 

It  hat  become  increasingly  claar  that  for 

the  foreseeable  future,  thla  natioa  must  turn 

to  coal  to  take  up  the  slack  in  its  energy 

budget.  This  fact  was  vividly  Ulustrated  by 

Secretary  Morton's  recent  announcement  of 
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an  Admlnlstntlon  "coal  strategy"  designed 
to  expand  the  use  of  coal  from  its  present 
17.1  %  at  the  national  energy  base  to  the  46% 
of  10  or  IS  yean  ago. 

The  question  i«  not  whether  we  will  turn 
to  coal,  but  how  and  where  it  wUl  be  mined 
and  burned.  And  with  what  Impact  on  the 
natural,  social,  and  economic  landscapes? 

Bight  now,  the  House  Interior  Committee 
13  marking  up  a  bill  to  control  the  abuses  of 
strip  mining.  This  bill  is  designed  to  put  an 
end  to  our  rivers  being  filled  with  silt  or 
poisoned  by  acid  run-off.  homes  and  com- 
munities destroyed  by  land  slides,  moun- 
tain ranges  scarred  by  thotuands  of  miles  of 
high  walls  and  spoil  banks  and  productive 
agricultural  lands  turned  to  sterile  moon- 
scapes. The  proposed  legislation  ts  not  anti- 
coal,  nor  Is  it  anti-strip  mining.  It  is  simply 
pro-people. 

We  are  opposed  to  irresponsible,  unregu- 
lated, and  environmentally  destructive  strip 
mining:  we  are  not  opposed  to  the  increased 
use  of  coal.  Tliose  who  fear  effective  regtila- 
tion  of  stripping  have  been  working  over- 
time to  obscure  that  fundamental  distinc- 
tion. They  have  argued  that  with  our  need 
for  energy,  we  can  not  afford  to  regulate  how 
coal  is  to  be  removed  from  the  ground. 

Coal  Interests  Ignore  the  fact  that  deep 
mining — underground  mining — must  be  the 
long  run  answer  to  our  need  for  coal.  This 
country  is  blessed  with  enough  recoverable 
ooal  to  last  us  for  hundreds  of  years,  even 
•t  Increased  rates  of  consumption.  But  only 
3%  of  that  coal  is  strlppable;  the  rest — 97% 
of  the  total — must  come  from  the  deep 
mines.  If  we  talk  in  terms  of  low  sulfiu*  coal, 
the  picture  is  essentially  unchanged,  with  a 
deep  to  strip  ratio  ranging  from  30:1  to  7:1. 
depending  whose  flgiires  are  used. 

In  either  case,  the  ultimate  decision  is 
clear,  If  this  nation  ts  going  to  be  dependent 
on  coal  over  the  long  term — as  the  industry 
and  the  Administration  say  we  are — we  will 
be  dependent  on  dtep  mined  coal.  We  can 
not  afford  to  let  oar  xmderground  ooal  min- 
ing Industry  diminish  or  die,  unable  to  com- 
pete with  a  wideopen  unregulated  strip 
mining  Industry.  We  must  prepare  now  for 
the  day  when  the  nation  will  have  to  run  to 
Its  real  reserves  In  the  deep  mines.  In  the 
words  of  Russell  Train:  "The  socHier  we  can 
make  underground  (mining)  more  economi- 
cally attractive,  more  technologically  fea- 
sible, and  more  socially  acceptable  as  a  way 
of  life,  the  better  off  we're  going  to  be." 

The  "Selberllng  Amendment"  added  to  the 
House  version  of  the  strip  mining  bUl  is  the 
legislative  embodiment  of  this  counsel.  It  la 
designed  to  restore  deep  "lining  to  a  com- 
petitive position,  encourage  immediate  ex- 
pansion of  underground  ooal  production,  and 
provMe  flnaneial  Ineentlves  to  make  deep 
mines  safe  and  healthy  places  to  work.  Yet 
this  innovative  and  forward  looking  effort 
has  been  the  subject  of  unrelenting  attack 
by  the  strip  mining  industry. 

The  coal  interests  and  their  friends  in 
government  have  warned  that  even  the 
modest  reclamation  requirements  In  the  cur- 
rent HouM  blU  (HR  11600)  would  cause  a 
severe  decline  in  coal  production  in  Appa- 
lachia.  However,  an  independent  study  re- 
cently completed  by  Ifathematica,  Inc.  for 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  and 
the  Kentucky  Department  of  Natural  Be- 
sources — hardly  radical  groups — concluded 
that  eliminating  high  walls,  regradlng  to  the 
original  contour  and  banJoUng  down-slope 
dumping  of  ipoU  are  highly  desirable  and  la 
economically  feasible  with  our  ■»it.>ng  tech- 
nology. In  other  worda.  the  technlquea  ai« 
kxKrnn;  tbey  only  nsed  to  be  put  mto 
psaetloe. 

In  a  letter  from  the  Department  of  the  Xa- 


terlor.  the  Administration  recently  charged 
that  HJB.  11600  would  cut  coal  production 
by  6  to  16%.  Yet  their  aaeertlon  is  totally 
unsubstantiated,  and  must  remain  so,  be- 
cause It  is  based  squarely  on  a  gross  mis- 
reading of  the  bUl.  The  miachlevlous  predic- 
tion of  a  100  mlllioD  ton  eut-back  was  de- 
rived from  the  assumption  that  the  bill's 
reclamation  standards  are  equivalent  to  a 
ban  on  strip  mining  in  the  Appalachian  coal 
fields — an  assumption  that  the  Mathematlca 
Study  and  practical  experience  have  shown 
to  be  false. 

The  abuses  of  strip  mining  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  mountains  of  Appalachla  alone; 
the  spectre  of  the  dragline  is  stalking  the 
high  plains  of  Wyoming  and  Montana.  Partly 
in  response  to  the  threat  of  effective  regula- 
tion of  contour  mining,  the  energy  com- 
panies have  been  pouring  money  into  the 
Western  coal  fields  with  the  full  blessing  of 
the  Administration.  This  phenomenon  is 
rapidly  becoming  known  SE  the  East-West 
shift. 

Appalachla,  which  has  been  bled  of  its 
coal  for  generations,  is  now  about  to  suffer 
a  massive  hemorrhage  of  investment  capital. 
As  coal  production  shifts  westward,  billions 
of  dollars  in  capital  and  payrolls  will  go  with 
it,  followed  promptly  by  ail  the  secondary 
investments  and  businesses  that  cluster 
around  any  major  industrial  operation.  The 
economy,  politics,  and  way  at  life  of  the  high 
plains  would  be  changed  forever,  and  the 
people  of  Appalachla  would  be  allowed  to 
sink  back  Into  poverty.  Perbaps  It  Is  another 
case  of  "benign  neglect,"  but  it  seems  a  pe- 
culiar policy  for  a  country  that,  only  a  few 
years  ago,  was  committed  to  the  economic 
revival  of  Appalachla. 

The  argument  is  that  the  western  coal  is 
low  in  sulfur  content  and  needed  to  meet 
the  standards  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  But  the 
public  has  not  been  told  that  there  are  vast 
reserves  of  low  sulfur  coal  aivallable  In  West 
Virginia — enough  to  satisfy  the  1973  level 
^of  demand  for  100  years  according  to  an 
estimate  by  Mr.  McManus,  Speaker  of  the 
West  Virginia  House.  However,  most  of  the 
West  Virginia  low  sulfur  coal  must  be  deep 
mined  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  is  about 
to  renegotiate  Its  contract. 

The  western  coal  fields  may  offer  a  haven 
from  the  industry's  labor  troubles  and  an 
opportunity  for  high  profit,  but  the  coal  Is 
also  low  in  BTU  value  per  ton,  high  In  water 
and  ash  concent — it  must  be  dried  before 
burning  and  this  significantly  raises  the 
■ulfur  content  per  ton.  Because  it  is  located 
far  from  its  markets,  the  western  coal  must 
be  transported  great  distances,  in  the  process 
wasting  our  diminishing  supplies  of  fuel 
oil.  Finally,  there  are  grave  doubts  whether 
the  arid  western  coal  fields  can  be  reclaimed 
after  strip  mining. 

Shifting  the  devastation  to  the  West  is 
not  a  solution  to  the  abuses  of  strip  mining. 
And  it's  not  necessary  to  meet  our  energy 
needs. 


Student  Oovsrnment  AabocuTiON, 

GreenalxyTO,  NX!.,  March  14. 1974. 
Dcaa  REFazsKNTATivx  MOtk:  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  efforts  opposing  the  loop- 
hole in  the  strip  mining  land  reclamation 
laws.  The  allowing  of  companies  to  mine  any- 
where without  having  the  equipment  to  re- 
claim would  be  saying  let's  leave  America  the 
beautiful  full  of  open  sores  in  her  country- 
side. 

Help    the   people    in   Nortti   Carolina   and 
other  States  by  continuing  to  fight  against 
this  loophole.  Iliank  you.      1 
Slncerly  yours,  | 

CHBiBTOPaB  Joms. 

President. 


SixMiA  Club. 
Washington,  D.C..  February  28. 1974. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
VJS.  House  of  Representativea^ 
Washington,  D.C. 

OxAa  CoNcaasswoMAN  Munt :  On  behalf  ctf 
the  Sierra  Club  I  want  to  cenvey  my  deep 
appreciation  for  your  support  of  sound  strip 
mining  legislation  by  rejecting  the  attempt 
within  the  Interior  Committcfe  to  substitute 
H.R.  12898,  the  "Hosmer  Bill,"  for  the  Com- 
mittee BUl  HJR.  11600.  As  you  wisely  knew 
the  substitution  of  the  industry  supported 
bill  would  have  virtually  eleminated  strip 
mine  regulation  for  the  west  end  would  have 
been  a  major  setback  to  passing  meaningful 
stripmlne  legislation  in  this  Congress. 

We  look  to  your  leadership  in  obtaining  a 
strong  stripmlne  bill  in  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee and  to  its  final  passage  in  the  House. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BiCRABD  M.  LaHN, 

Washington  R«presentatit>e. 


Janvart  11, 1974. 
Hon.  Patsy  Mink, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Rat/bum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Representative  Mink:  For  your  In- 
formation, I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  recent 
WNEP-TV  editorial  on  the  subject  of  strip 
mining  and  the  energy  crisis. 

While  we  believe  that  the  role  of  coal  Is 
important  in  solving  the  energy  crisis  and 
will  continue  to  be  even  more  Important,  at 
the  same  time  we  believe  verf  strongly  that 
it  is  possible  and  most  desirable  to  acqiiire 
this  coal  in  a  way  that  does  not  permanently 
destroy  ovu-  land.  We  at  WKEP-TV  speak 
from  experience  on  this  matter. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  P.  SHKusTTawx, 
President,  NBP  Communitationa,  Inc. 


Strong  Strip  Minino  Laws 

The  fact  that  the  Nation  (aces  a  critical 
energy  shortage  should  be  known  by  every- 
one, and  steps  to  conserve  fuel  and  develop 
other  energy  sources  are  extremely  impor- 
tant. 

Coal  will  undoubtedly  play  an  ever  Increas- 
ing role  as  a  future  energy  source.  Under- 
ground mining  will  be  increg«ed,  as  well  as 
strip  mining.  Better  safety  ftandards  that 
will  adeqiiately  protect  the  miners  who  work 
underground  should  be  enacted  by  Congress. 
And  laws,  strong  laws,  on  a  federal  level  that 
will  require  the  return  of  strip  mined  land 
to  original  contour  are,  in  our  opinion,  man- 
datory. 

Our  State  strip  mining  lawa  must  remain 
strong  and  be  strictly  enforced.  We  cannot 
go  back  fifty  years  and  allow  the  strip  miners 
to  ravage  the  Earth.  Those  who  would  relax 
strip  mining  standards.  Instead  of  enforcing 
stringent  ones,  should  first  view  the  ravaged 
mountains  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

We  at  WNEP  can  look  across  the  Valley 
and  see  an  abandoned  strip  mine  that  hasn't 
been  worked  In  decades,  and  there  is  still  no 
vegetation  growing  on  the  liioar-Uke  siutace 
of  the  mine. 

According  to  Senator  Richard  S.  Schweiker, 
"When  you  mine  an  acre  of  coal,  you  get 
•36,000  Income  from  the  sale  Of  that  coal.  It 
costs  about  $600  of  that  $36^000  to  return 
the  land  to  its  approziinate  oitglnal  contour. 
That's  about  1^%.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
small  investment." 

We  agree.  In  our  haste  to  develop  addi- 
tional energy  aources,  common  sense  must 
prevail.  Strong  controls  muet  accompany 
new  development  of  energy  resources. 
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FisHiNO  World, 
rZoral  Park,  N.Y.,  November  30, 1973. 
Hon.  Mrs.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mas.  Mink  :  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that 
H3.  11600,  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and 
Reclamation  Act  of  1973,  contains  a  strong 
Reclamation  Pee  provision  that  will  encour- 
age deep  mining  and  provide  for  restoration 
of  land  ravaged  by  strip  mining. 

On  behalf  of  Fishing  World's  176,140  paid 
subscribers,  I  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  $2.50 
per  ton  Reclamation  Fee. 

We  must  not  allow  our  national  need  for 
energy  to  waste  a  beautiful  land  into  an  in- 
dustrial Slum  comparable  to  the  Ruhr. 
Respectfully, 

Ketth  Gardner, 

Editor. 

National  AtrDtrBON  Societt. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  January  29, 1974. 
Hon.  Patst  Mink, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Mink:  At  the  second  meeting  of 
the  Environmental  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Federal  Energy  Office,  held  last  Friday, 
January  26th,  1974  In  Washington,  DC,  the 
members  of  the  Committee  unanimously 
adopted  the  enclosed  recommendation  con- 
cerning pending  legislation  to  regulate  strip 
mining. 

The  recommendation  Is  quite  specific  with 
respect  to  the  provisions  which  members  of 
the  Committee  feel  should  be  embodied  in  a 
federal  strip  mine  law.  The  Committee  urged 
the  Federal  Energy  Office  to  support  such 
legislation  and  work  for  Its  passage. 

Also  enclosed  for  your  information  is  a  list 
of  the  members  of  the  Environmental  Advis- 
ory Committee. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  H.  Callison, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Recommendation 
It  is  clear  that  America  must  use  more  coal 
to  meet  Its  energy  needs,  and  Increasing 
amounts  will  be  exported.  There  are  broad 
and  deep  deposits  sufficient  to  meet  all  needs 
for  many  decades  that  can  be  mined  ef- 
ficiently from  the  surface  In  areas  where 
land  reclamation  after  mining  is  feasible. 
Less  than  three  per  cent  (3%)  of  mapped 
<»al  resources  in  the  United  States  are 
strlppable,  but  at  present  surface  min- 
ing accounts  for  half  of  our  domestic  coal 
production.  Therefore  it  is  imperative  that 
Congress  promptly  enact  and  the  President 
sign  strip  mine  legislation  adequate  to  ac- 
complish the  following  standards  and  regu- 
lations : 

1.  Require  back-filling  and  regradlng  to 
the  approximate  original  contour. 

2.  Reqvilre  the  elimination  of  high  walls, 
4>oil  piles  and  depressions. 

3.  Require  re -establishment  of  permanent 
vegetative  cover  with  the  liability  of  mining 
companies  extended  long  enough  to  see  this 
accomplished. 

4.  Prohibition  of  strip  mining  in  any  area 
unless  the  operator  can  demonstrate  that 
reclamation  is  possible. 

6.  Prohibition  of  str^  mining  in  National 
Parks.  WUdlife  Refuges,  WUdemess  Areas, 
and  National  Fcwests. 

6.  Bonding  of  operators  to  assume  perfonn- 
ance  to  the  required  standards. 

7.  Authorization  of  lawsuits  by  citizen 
groups  in  aid  of  enforcement. 

8.  Protection  for  farmers  and  ranchers 
when  mineral  rights  to  their  lands  are  held 
by  the  government. 

Farther  the  Federal  government  must  have 
interim  authority  to  regulate  strip  mining 


according  to  the  prescribed  standards  until 
states  pass  conforming  laws,  and  there  must 
be  continuing  Federal  authority  to  intervene 
S  a  state  fails  to  enforce  such  laws.  This 
committee  urges  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration to  support  such  legislation  and  to 
work  for  Its  passage  in  the  1974  session  of 
Congress. 

Envihonmentai,   Committee 

Larry  Moss,  Sierra  Club,  Washington,  DC. 

David   D.  Domlnlck,   Washington,  DC. 

Malcolm  Baldwin,  The  Institute  of  Ecology, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Ed  Strohbehn,  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council.  Washington,  D.C. 

Eldon  Qreenberg,  Center  for  Law  and  Social 
Policy,  Washington,  D.C. 

Paul  Ignatius,  President,  Concern,  Inc.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Lois  Sharpe,  Environmental  Quality  Staff. 
Washington,  DC. 

Charles  H.  Callison,  Exec.  V.P.,  National 
Audubon    Society,    New   York,   New    York. 

Grant  Thompson.  Environmental  Law  In- 
stitute. Washington,  DC. 

Douglas  M.  Costle,  Commissioner,  Dept.  of 
Environmental  Prot.,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

William  Rellly,  President,  Conservation 
Foundation,  Washington,  D.C. 

Representative  Patsy  ItlZNK 
Washington,  D.C: 

RcEkfllrm  support  for  long-range  environ- 
mental protective  provisions  In  H.R.  11500 
versus  short-term  minor  coal  losses.  Empha- 
sis should  be  on  deep  mining  and  land  heri- 
tage that  must  not  be  destroyed  for  sake  of 
present  wasteful  expediency. 

C.  Howard  Miller. 

National  WmsLrPE  Federation, 
Washington.  D.C.  March  25, 1974. 
Rep.  Patsy  Mink, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Mink:  I  should  like  to  take  this 
occasion  to  put  in  writing  what  many  of  us 
have  been  saying  verbally:  you  are  doing 
a  great  Job  on  bringing  out  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  a 
strong  and  effective  proposal  to  control  strlp- 
mlnlng. 

We  have  noted  with  great  Interest  and 
admiration  your  effective  efforts  to  resolve 
differences  without  sacrificing  what  con- 
servationists and  environmentalists  regard 
as  provisions  essential  to  any  effective  strip 
mining  controls.  Ard,  we  fully  appreciate 
that  you  are  taking  these  positions  through 
conviction  and  dedication  rather  than  sim- 
ply in  response  to  pressure  from  constitu- 
ents; as  a  consequence,  we  place  even  higher 
values  on  your  performances. 

The  National  WUdUfe  Federation  prides 
Itself  on  taking  what  we  consider  to  be 
reasonable  attitudes  to  natural  resource 
problems.  We  feel  you  are  pursuing  the  same 
course  and  conmiend  you  for  it. 

We  are  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  a 
copy  of  this  letter  to  personnel  of  our  affili- 
ate in  your  fine  State. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  L.  Kimball, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

March  22,  1974. 
Hon.  Patst  Mink. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Min- 
ing, House  Interior  Committee.  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mrs.  Mink:  With  the  country  in  a 
state  of  alarm  over  the  energy  crisis,  these 
are  not  the  easiest  of  times  for  envlronmen- 
talista.  You  deserve  special  congratulations 
tor  your  untiring  efforts  to  forge  a  responai- 
ble  and  effective  strip  mining  biU. 


All  too  often,  we  let  the  actions  of  our 
friends  pass  unrecognized.  This  time,  we 
want  to  let  you  know  that  the  laaak  Walton 
League  of  America  deeply  appreciates  your 
staunch  defense  of  environmental  quality. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Maitland  Srabpe, 
Environmental  Affairs  Director. 

Rupert,  W.  Va.. 

March  23,  1974. 
Mrs.  Patsy  Mink, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Mink:  This  is  Just  to  encourage 
you  in  your  struggle  to  get  your  subcommit- 
tee's surface  mining  bill  through  the  full 
committee. 

The  West  Virginia  Highlands  Conservancy, 
on  whose  Board  I  serve,  has  voted  to  support 
the  strongest  possible  environmental  safe- 
guards in  the  bill.  As  regards  the  attempt 
to  relax  these  safeguards  in  order  to  return 
to  the  age  of  cheap  power,  we  also  resolved 
"that  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  necessary 
privations  as  payment  for  ovir  and  our  an- 
cestors' squandering  and  as  our  pledge  to 
their  descendants". 

Keep  up  your  good  work. 

Nicholas  Zvecintzov. 


ECONOMICS  OP  SURFACE  MINING 
CONTROLS 

( Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  state- 
ment of  Carl  E.  Bagge  of  the  NaUonal 
Coal  Association  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
on  March  15,  1974,  is  a  clear  example  of 
the  attempt  by  many  sectors  of  industry 
to  use  the  current  energy  crisis  as  an 
excuse  to  justify  vIrtuaUy  any  abuse 
against  the  American  public. 

Mr.  Bagge's  inflammatory  language  is 
replete  with  self-serving  distortions  of 
the  dilemma  now  faced  by  the  coal  In- 
dustry. Such  an  approach  to  the  gravest 
issue  now  facing  the  Congress  is  neither 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  nor  of  the 
industry.  The  issue  is  simply  whether 
America's  vast  coal  resources  are  to  be 
ripped  willy  niUy  out  of  our  land,  or 
whether  the  other  precious  tangible  and 
intangible  resources  of  our  coal-bearing 
regions  are  to  be  preserved  for  posterity, 
while  we  recover  the  coal  we  so  badly 
need. 

The  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Recla- 
mation Act,  H.R.  11500,  which  is  one  of 
the  objects  of  Mr.  Bagge's  diatribe,  is  the 
result  of  nearly  3  years  of  work  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  by  the  joint  Subcommittees  on 
Environment  and  Mines  and  Mining:. 
This  bill  is  -lot  an  attempt  to  "harass, 
kick  or  bec.evil"  the  coal  industry.  It 
arose  in  response  to  the  widely  recog- 
nized problem  of  environmental  damage 
caused  by  coal  surface  mining.  No  one 
who  has  seen  what  Is  left  of  the  moun- 
tains of  West  Virginia  and  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky or  who  has  talked  to  survivors  of 
the  Bufltdo  Creek  Disaster  of  1973  can 
believe  that  this  industry  Is  not  In  need 
of  regulation.  The  coal  industry  has  de- 
monstrably left  the  citizens  of  these  and 
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other  states  with  a  legacy  of  destruction 
and  death. 

Beginning  in  September  1973  the  Joint 
Subcommittees  on  Environment  and 
Mines  and  Mining,  after  having  con- 
ducted hearings  In  April  and  May  which 
amounted  to  over  1,600  pages  of  testi- 
mony, began  markup  on  the  coal  surface 
mining  bill.  The  Joint  subcommittees  la- 
bored for  over  2  months.  They  held  29 
markup  sessions  before  the  bill  was  fi- 
nally reported  on  November  12.  1973. 
During  these  markup  sessions,  several 
compromises  were  reached  to  avoid  the 
undue  restraints  upon  the  coal  industry. 
The  bill  which  was  reported  by  the  joint 
subcommittees  is  a  compromise  bill 
which  Is  aimed  at  allowing  the  surface 
mining  of  coal  to  continue,  while  at  the 
same  time  mlnimlring  the  environmen- 
tal damage  caused  by  those  operations. 

In  referring  to  B.M.  11500  as  "short- 
sighted, ill -conceived,  and  downright  vin- 
dictive," Mr.  Bagge  is  apparently  not  in 
agreement  with  at  least  one  influential 
segment  of  the  industry.  In  December 
1973  the  Continental  Oil  Co.,  owner  of 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  second-ranking 
coal  producer  in  the  NaUon.  presented  a 
paper  entitled  "Coal  and  the  Energy 
Shortage,"  specially  prepared  for  a  group 
of  security  analjrsts.  This  no-nonsense  re- 
view of  the  prospects  for  the  n.S.  coal 
industry  paints  a  glowing  picture  : 

In  sumnuury,  mppllcatlon  of  present  and 
new  technology  should  greatly  widen  cosU's 
horizons.  Demonstration  of  second  genera- 
tion stack  gas  scrubbing  equipment  and  de- 
Tek^ment  of  improved  coal  conversion  proc- 
esses will  permit  coal's  utilization  to  gener- 
ate electricity  without  excessive  poUutlon. 
Production  of  methane  wiU  bring  in  coal  as 
a  major  source  of  supply  to  our  existing  gas 
grid.  Conversion  to  Uqulds  will  permit  use  of 
coal  as  an  ultimate  source  of  fuel  for  trans- 
portation, residential,  conunerclal,  and  in- 
dustrial markets.  With  these  exptmded  op- 
portunltlea.  coupled  with  programs  to  in- 
crease  greatly  production,  our  nation's  abun- 
dant coal  rasouroes  should  play  a  dominant 
role  In  our  objective  of  combining  a  high 
standard  of  Uvtng  with  a  high  degree  of  en- 
ergy self-suffldency. 

In  referring  to  Hit.  11500,  the  report 
speeiflcally  endorsed  the  primary  con- 
cept imderl3^g  the  environmental  pro- 
tection performance  standards  in  the  bill 
by  commenting  that: 

We  believe  the  nation's  interests  would  be 
wrred  best  by  legislation  that  requires  the 
return  of  surface  mined  land  to  Its  apprtn- 
imate  original  condition  or  to  a  condition 
that  will  provide  for  an  equal  or  higher  use. 

In  a  usef  111  analysis  of  the  costs  of  land 
reclamation  accruing  to  the  surface  mine 
operator,  including  the  costs  of  returning 
the  topography  to  the  approximate  orig- 
inal contour.  Consoco  has  this  to  say: 

Reclamation  in  the  West  might  involve 
expendituMs  of  91.000  to  M.OOO  per  acre  to 
restore  land  to  Its  orl^nal  value.  In  the 
hUUer  terrain  In  the  BaeC.  a  higher  cost  in 
the  range  of  $3,000  to  SS.OOO  per  acre  can  be 
expected.  Because  of  tbe  thicker  co&I  de- 
posits in  West,  this  reclaoiatlon  cost  can 
amount  to  a«  to  2M  per  ton,  while  it  can  be 
•1.00  to  93.00  per  ton  In  the  Bast;  Although 
this  cost  may  seem  relatively  high  on  a  per- 
ton  basis,  the  cost  in  terms  of  cents  per 
KWH  to  tiM  ooasumer  seems  to  us  to  b* 


reasonable  when  you  consider  the  potential 
energy  contained  in  our  surface  reserves. 
Even  taking  the  largest  of  these  costs  would 
add  only  2  to  3  percent  to  the  average  r«sl- 
dentlal  electric  bUl. 

In  other  words,  our  second  largest  coal 
producer  is  quietly  passing  the  word  to 
the  financial  community  that  the  basic 
premise  underlying  H.R.  11500  is  sound- 
that  the  increased  costs  of  reclamation 
will  not  prove  onerous  for  either  the  in- 
dustry or  the  consximer,  and  that  pro- 
tection of  surface  values  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

As  to  Mr.  Bagge's  allegation  that  syn- 
thetic fuels  production  will  be  elimi- 
nated by  congressional  action  aimed  at 
preserving  the  environment,  it  seems  to 
lack  factual  support.  There  has  been  no 
dearth  of  activity  among  the  coal  and  oil 
companies  in  recent  months  in  corner- 
ing the  western  coal  and  water  supplies 
which  are  necessary  ingredients  of  gas- 
ification and  Uquefaction  plants.  Over  15 
coal  gasification  plants  are  contemplated 
by  the  oil  and  gas  industry.  If,  as  Mr. 
Bagge  states,  this  kind  of  development 
is  in  danger  of  extinction,  the  industry 
does  not  seem  to  be  concerned. 

Regarding  the  price  estimates  for  gas 
made  from  coal,  there  is  a  wide  dispar- 
ity. On  a  per  million  Btu  basis,  esti- 
mates range  from  $0.4476  to  $1.50.  This 
range  of  uncertainty  among  the  experts 
in  gasification  research  and  develop- 
ment is  cause  enough  to  doubt  Mr. 
Bagge's  argument  that  rising  costs  due 
to  smf  ace  mining  reclamation  expendi- 
tures will  eliminate  gasification  as  an 
economic  possibility.  Gasified  coal  would 
be  competing  primarily  with  other  sup- 
plementary gas  sources,  such  as  natural 
gas  from  Alaska  and  LNQ  from  Algeria 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  Estimates  for  delivery 
of  gas  from  these  sources  range  from 
$1.25  per  thousand  cubic  to  $2.50  per 
thousand  cubic  feet.  The  American  Gas 
Association  has  predicted  that  the  price 
of  U.S.  natural  gas  will  reach  $1  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  by  the  end  of  the 
century. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  coal  gasifica- 
tion plants  which  are  now  contemplated 
will  be  constructed  in  the  West.  These 
plants  will  depend  upon  surface  mines 
for  their  coal.  As  the  Conoco  study 
points  out,  reclsmiatlon  of  these  lands 
will  amoimt  to  only  a  few  cents  per  ton. 
This  added  cost  wiU  have  virtually  no 
etfect  on  the  price  of  the  gasified  coal. 

Using  figures  from  the  National  Pe- 
troleum Council's  report  "U.S.  Energy 
Outlook,  Coal  Availability,"  let  us  ex- 
amine what  would  happen  to  the  price 
of  gas  from  coal  with  a  $0.25  rise  in  the 
price  of  a  ton  of  coal— a  figure  well 
above  the  Conoco  estimate  for  reclama- 
tion costs. 

A  250-milllon-cublc-foot»per-day  plant 
producing  gas  with  a  heating  capacity 
of  900  Btu  per  cubic  foot,  would  produce 
225  billion  Btu/day  of  gas.  The  plan 
would  use  5.3  million  tons  per  year  of 
bituminous  coal,  or  approximately  14,520 
tons  per  day. 

In  such  a  plant,  a  $0.25  per  ton  price 
rise  In  the  price  of  a  ton  of  coal  would 


add  $3,630  to  the  daily  operating  cost  of 
gas  production.  This  works  out  to  only 
1.6  cents  per  million  Btu  of  gas,  an  in- 
consequential amount. 

In  fact,  the  price  of  coal  has  almost 
tripled  within  the  last  12  months.  These 
price  increases  cannot  hav«  been  due  to 
any  increased  reclamation  costs.  They 
are,  in  large  part,  a  reaction  to  the  rising 
price  of  oU.  If  the  coal  industry  is  so 
worried  about  being  priced  out  of  the 
market  by  costs  incurred  as  a  result  of 
reclamation,  their  recent  pricing  be- 
havior is  certainly  enigmattc. 

I  think  that  it  is  about  Ome  that  the 
coal  industry  accept  its  responsibility  to 
the  rest  of  our  society.  Coal  can  be  mined 
at  reasonable  profit  and  the  land  re- 
claimed. The  cost  of  reclamation  will  be 
passed  on  the  consumer  in  any  case.  The 
land  must  then  be  available  for  alter- 
native productive  uses  in  the  future.  The 
present  shortages  of  lumber  and  lumber 
products,  as  well  as  the  skyrocketing 
prices  of  food  should  serve  as  warning 
that  we  will  need  every  incb  of  produc- 
tive land  we  can  find  before  long.  HJl. 
11500  will  Insure  the  strong  regulation 
needed  to  protect  the  productivity  of  our 
land. 

INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLATION  TO 
PROVIDE  PUBLICLY  FINANCED 
HOSPITAL  CARE  TO  ALL  PERSONS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Congress 
takes  up  national  health  legislation,  I 
hope  we  will  take  a  serious  look  at  the 
system  we  create;  the  burden  we  may  be 
locking  into  our  health  care  mechanism 
forever,  with  a  complicated  process 
which  depends  upon  a  "middleman" 
either  In  the  shape  of  a  new  federally 
subsidized  insurance  industry  or  in  a  new 
governmental  bureaucracy. 

Although  we  know  that  the  cost  of  any 
kind  of  health  care  can  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  average  person,  we 
all  recognize  that  it  is  the  expense  of  ex- 
tended hospitalization  whleh  threatens 
financial  disaster  to  any  family.  With 
hospital  costs  rising  to  himdreds  of  dol- 
lars per  day,  even  famlliet  covered  by 
health  insurance  stand  to  end  up  with 
thousands  of  dollars  in  debt. 

I  believe  protection  siepaiiKt  this  stag- 
gering economic  burden  of  hospital  care 
is  the  most  pressing  health  concern  of 
our  people.  Yet  the  national  health  in- 
surance proposals  now  before  Congress 
fail  to  remedy  the  existing  defects  of 
waste,  duplication,  and  disorganization 
which  have  contributed  heavily  to  the 
increasing  cost  of  hospital  care.  In  ad- 
dition these  proposals  merely  add  patch- 
work methods  of  financing  to  a  hospital 
system  already  overburdened  by  enor- 
mous expenses  of  patient  bookkeeping 
and  billing  that  could  anfl  should  be 
eliminated. 

I  call  on  Congress  to  face  up  to  not  only 
these  biu-densome  administrative  costs 
but  to  guard  against  the  sunerimposltion 
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of  an  insurance  company  middleman  to 
further  complicate  the  system  and  con- 
tribute further  to  the  ridiculous  moun- 
tains of  forms  that  must  already  be  filled 
out  by  doctors  and  patients  alike.  We  are 
all  trapped  in  a  system  that  seems  to  em- 
phasize paperwork  production  rather 
than  human  care — a  system  that  would 
be  perpetuated  if  not  increased  under 
proposed  expansions  of  the  Federal  role 
in  health  care  insurance.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  we  will  all  be  fighting  what  is  "in- 
cludable," "excludable,"  "deductibles," 
"time  limits,"  and  all  other  eligibiUty 
"razzma-dazz"  technicalities.  Therefore, 
it  seems  to  me  we  have  no  choice  if  we 
really  want  to  correct  this  system.  We 
must  drastically  revise  the  structure  of 
our  hospital  cost  payment  practices,  or 
else  the  entire  hospital  system  will  topple 
imder  the  growing  weight  of  its  own  com- 
puter cards  and  monthly  statements  at 
fantastic  costs  just  for  mailing.  I  believe 
we  can  do  this,  very  simply  and  very  di- 
rectly, but  it  will  require  a  totally  new 
approach  and  an  abandonment  of  the 
"insurance"  concept. 

Also  we  should  be  working  to  reduce 
hospital  costs,  not  only  of  new  ways  to 
finance  them.  If  we  can  accomplish  this, 
the  most  critical  part  of  health  care  costs 
will  have  been  brought  under  control. 
The  remaining  health  insurance  needs  of 
our  people,  that  is,  doctor  bills  could  be 
met  with  far  less  effort,  largely  by  re- 
lying cm  existing  insurance  programs. 

I  believe  the  best  way  to  reduce  the 
cost  and  paperwork  of  billing  every  In- 
dividual patient  is  to  stop  billing  individ- 
ual patients.  Instead,  the  costs  of  op- 
erating hospitals  should  be  borne  as  a 
public  expense,  in  much  the  same  way  as 
we  now  pay  for  countless  other  national 
programs.  Payment  of  the  overall  total 
cost  would  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Individuals  would  contribute 
the  same  or  nearly  the  same  payroll  de- 
ductions they  now  pay  for  hospital  in- 
surance, but  they  would  never  have  to 
cope  with  confusing  and  time-consuming 
hospital  bills. 

In  order  to  permit  Congress  to  con- 
sider this  practical  way  of  reducing  hos- 
pital costs  while  expanding  the  avail- 
ability of  service,  I  will  Introduce  to- 
morrow legislation  to  provide  publicly 
financed  hospital  care  to  all  persons  in 
the  United  States. 

By  adoption  of  such  legislation,  we 
can  eliminate  much  of  the  waste  In  our 
hospital  system  and  provide  a  better 
quality  of  care  through  more  efficient 
organization  of  our  hospital  system.  The 
savings  resulting  frran  this  could  enable 
us  to  provide  hospital  care  to  all  who 
need  it.  probably  with  Uttle  or  no  in- 
crease beyond  ttw  cost  we  are  paying 
now  for  inadequate  care.  Any  person,  re- 
gardless of  age.  would  be  able  to  get  hos- 
pital care  without  payment;  a  doctor's 
certification  of  need  for  hospitalization  Is 
all  that  is  needed  for  admission. 

My  bill,  the  National  Hospital  Act  of 
1974.  would  establish  a  National  Hospital 
Administration— NHA.  Tbe  NHA  wonld 
have  a  BoMd  of  Directors  appdntea  br 


the  President,  and  a  high-level  Adminis- 
trator appointed  by  the  President  sub- 
ject to  Senate  confirmation. 

The  Board  would  be  directed  to  in- 
vestigate the  hospital  care  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  deter- 
mine what  new  facilities  are  required  in 
each  area  of  the  country  to  meet  those 
needs.  The  Board  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreement  with  existing  hospitals 
according  to  an  overall  coordinated  plan, 
to  assmne  all  their  operating  costs.  It 
could  issue  $10  billion  in  capital  improve- 
ment bonds,  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Govei-nment,  for  a  10-year  program  of 
new  construction,  modernization,  and 
consolidation  of  hospitals  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  Board  would  make  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  for  the  financing  of  the 
operating  costs  of  all  participating  hos- 
pitals, using  existing  social  security, 
civil  service,  and  other  pasrroll  deduc- 
tions for  hospital  insurance  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent.  When  fully  implemented, 
all  existing  programs  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  hospitals  will  terminate  and  in- 
stead a  comprehensive  fully  federally 
paid  hospital  program  will  be  inaugu- 
rated. Every  man,  woman,  and  child 
regardless  of  age  when  in  need  of  hos- 
pitalization will  be  served  without  pay- 
ing 1  cent  for  this  care.  The  total  hos- 
pital budget  will  be  paid  by  the  NHA. 
Its  liquidity  will  no  longer  be  dependent 
upon  collecting  money  from  patients. 

The  Board  would  be  responsible  for  the 
direct  implementating  of  poUcies  under 
which  participating  hospitals  would  be 
managed.  The  objective  would  be 
streamlined  and  efficient  hospital  care 
for  all  areas  of  the  Nation.  We  would 
strive  to  end  the  existing  practice  of  hos- 
pitals competing  for  costly  but  prestig- 
ious equipment  and  faciUties  with  no 
overall  coordination  according  to  area 
need. 

Advisory  councils  of  hospital  adminis- 
trators and  consumers  are  provided  for 
by  the  bill.  A  patient  advocate  system  is 
also  established. 

It  seems  to  me  this  legislation  offers 
an  opportunity  for  the  Congress  to  make 
a  badly  needed  and  f  imdamental  change 
In  our  hospital  care  system,  so  that  hos- 
pital care  would  be  provided  to  all  as  a 
matter  of  right  rather  than  merely  cre- 
ating another  cranplicated  insurance 
system  of  more  paperwork  of  some  in- 
cludable expenses  which  are  covered  or 
are  not.  My  bill  will  meet  all  costs  of 
hospitalization,  requires  no  forms,  and 
costs  the  same. 


RESETTLEMENT   OF   SOVIET 
REFUGEES 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbcoio  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  legislation  to  authorise 
$50,000,000  In  additional  assistance  for 
Vba  resettlement  of  emigrants  from  tbe 
Soviet  union. 


Such  assistance  has  been  provided  by 
the  United  States  since  1972,  when  legis- 
lation which  I  proposed  with  Senator 
Edmund  Muskie  was  enacted  into  law. 
That  legislation  authorized  $85,000,000 
to  help  meet  the  various  needs  of  Russian 
emigrants,  most  of  whom  were  destined 
for  Israel.  Services  provided  with  this 
assistance  have  included  transportation, 
the  construction  and  operation  of  tran- 
sit centers,  medical  services,  housing,  job 
training,  and  other  educational  services. 

The  need  for  this  program  ccMitinues 
to  exist,  even  though  its  authorization 
is  expiring.  Since  September,  1971,  when 
the  stepp>ed  up  rate  of  Russian  emigra- 
tion began,  85,000  Russian  Jews  have 
reached  Israel  and  about  5,500  have  gone 
elsewhere.  Hopefully,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment wiU  continue  to  allow  this  rate  of 
emigration,  or  even  increase  it.  under 
international  pressure.  It  has  been  im- 
possible to  discern  any  definite  trend  in 
emigration  in  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
rate  allowed  by  Soviet  authorities  may 
well  increase  this  year,  even  though  it 
has  been  down  somewhat  during  the  first 
3  months  of  this  year. 

U.S.  assistance  is  vital  to  these  emi- 
grants, who  are  unable  to  leave  the 
U.S.S.R.  with  enough  resources  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  United  Israel  Appeal, 
which  has  contracted  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  administer  $74,500,000 
of  these  resettlement  funds,  has  esti- 
mated the  total  expenditure  for  the  close 
to  90,000  Jews  who  have  come  to  Israel 
since  1971  at  approximately  $40,000  per 
family  or  a  total  of  $960,000,000.  The 
Government  of  Israel  and  private 
philanthropy  have  assumed  most  of  this 
burden,  but  U.S.  assistance  must  con- 
tinue to  play  an  important  part,  espe- 
cially as  the  costs  of  the  October  war  and 
spiraling  inflation  place  heavy  new  de- 
mands on  Israel. 

I  plan  to  offer  the  substance  of  this 
legislation  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Department  of  State  authorization 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1975  which  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Foreign  Affairs  CovanAttee 
in  the  near  future.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  will  continue  to  support  this 
valuable  program. 


PROPOSED  REORGANIZATION  OF 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMIT- 
TEES: THE  NECESSARY  PAIN  OF 
REFORM 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  House  of  Representatives  is  a  Uv- 
Ing  and  constantly  changing  Institution. 
Little  of  what  characterised  It  In  the  1st 
Congress  remains  In  the  93d.  One  fea- 
ture, which  has  changed  as  much  as  any- 
thing else.  Is  its  committee  structure.  As 
their  usefulness  has  ended,  our  past  com- 
mittees have  been  eliminated  outright 
or  absorbed  into  other  committees.  New 
committees  have  come  Into  existence  as 
new  national  problems  have  devd(^)ed 
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denumdlnc  thefr  share  of  congressional 
attentkm. 

Kit  In  almost  90  yean  now  there  has 
been  hanUy  any  change  hi  the  commit- 
tee stmetore  of  this  House.  Committee 
Jurisdletianal  lines  are  to  tangled,  work 
loads  are  so  uneven,  and  responsibility 
for  major  policy  issaes  is  so  scattered 
•mong  the  committees  that  Congtess 
is  mtable  to  perfoim  its  responsibilities 
and  Is  fast  lostaig  its  constitutional  posi- 
tion as  the  coequal  of  the  Executive. 

"Hie  proposed  retnrganisation  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Committees  pro- 
vides us  with  the  means  to  rectify  much 
of  what  is  wrong.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  woold  like  to  place  in  the  Rbcor* 
^text  of  an  editortal  from  the  presti- 
gioos  Los  Angles  Times  snpporttng  the 
reorganisation  as  a  whole.  I  urge  the 
Members  of  the  Callforaia  delegation.  In 
particular,  to  take  note  of  it. 
The  article  fellows: 

TBS  NscasfluutT  P*nf  or  Rirasic 
Slowly  If  not  sorelv.  Congress  b  coming  to 
grips  wtth  tb«  pKlnful  Job  of  reforming  Itself. 
A  bltl  to  ivform  MitlqTuited  budget  proce- 
dures wlU  be  voted  on  by  the  Senste  sny 
day:  »  aepantte  venton  turn  been  panwul  by 
the  House.  A  cmmpeign  finance  reform  mesa- 
ure  has  also  made  Its  way  halfway  through 
OongiesB. 

Wow  the  House  fkees  one  of  the  most  dlffl- 
colt  jobs  of  an:  reshvflllns  the  eommtttee 
structure  to  eUanlnate  orertapping  jurladlc- 
Uras  and  buQt-tn  tneOeienetee— though  it 
means  bucking  some  of  Washington's  power- 
ful leglsUtors  and  lobbyisU. 

Critics  In  and  out  of  Washington  have  com- 
plained in  recent  yean  that  the  congressional 
machinery  grinds  exceedingly  slow.  One  rea- 
son Is  that  the  Honae  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  jurtsdietkm  over  so  many  vital 
■naa  of  legtolathm  that  it  eatit  do  justice  to 
•ay  of  them.  Beyoad  that,  sodstlng  eommlt- 
tae  JurtMUctlooB  are  not  suited  to  rational 
handling  of  such  Increasingly  Important  sub- 
ject areas  as  energy  and  the  environment. 
A  year  ago  House  Speaker  Carl  Albert  (D- 
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Okla.)  appointed  a  special  lO-raan  panel, 
headed  by  Rep.  Richard  BoQlng  (D-Mo.) ,  to 
study  ways  to  modernize  the  committee  set- 
up. The  panel  announced  its  recommenda- 
tions this  week. 

The  Boiling  group  proposed,  among  other 
things,  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
keep  jiuisdictlon  over  tax.  Social  Security 
and  welfare  legislation,  but  be  stripped  of 
much  of  Its  jurisdiction  over  legislation  on 
foreign  trade,  health  insurance  and  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

Such  a  move,  or  something  like  It,  Is  badly 
needed  to  end  the  kind  of  traffic  Jam  within 
Ways  and  Means  that  has  blocked  action  on 
health  Insurance,  despite  bK>ad  public  sup- 
P<x^,  because  the  panel  has  been  busy  on 
trade,  tax  and  pension  reform  bills. 

•Ibst  of  the  Boiling  group's  other  recom- 
mendations for  consolidating  and  streamlin- 
ing the  committee  structure  are  well  taken 
too. 

Considering  that  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee has  a  long  history  of  being  excessively 
beholden  to  the  highway  lobby,  however,  we 
wooder  what  would  happen  to  mass  transit 
and  Amtrak  if  all  transportation  programs 
ware  centered  in  the  committee,  as  recom- 
mended. 

There  is  also  concern  that  splitting  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  would  pro- 
duce a  badly  polarized  labor  committee  and 
an  education  committee  with  too  little  politi- 
cal clout. 

Plnally,  it  is  regrettable  that  the  Boiling 
panel  did  not  see  fit  to  go  beyond  the  modest 
reforms  of  1971  and  challenge  the  hallowed 
but  outnxKled  seniority  system  of  selecting 
committee  chairmen. 

But,  on  the  whole,  the  Boiling  proposals 
are  on  target.  Fortunately,  when  they  come 
up  for  a  House  vote  in  late  April  or  May.  they 
are  expected  to  be  supported  by  the  leader- 
Bta^  of  both  parties,  by  reform-minded 
younger  Democrats  and  by  most  Republicans. 

However,  the  reform  recommendations  face 
strong  oppoeltton  from  powerful  business  and 
labor  lobbies  and  from  Influential  legisla- 
tors such  as  Rep.  Wilbur  D.  Mills  (D-Ark.). 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
who  dont  want  to  lose  power. 

■nie  public  Interest  clearly  lies  In  approval. 


with  some  modification,  of  Vie  BoUing  re- 
form blusprlnt. 


AMENDICENT  TO   HOtlBINO   Bnj. 
(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Excoxd  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  an 
amendment  to  title  V  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  af  1970.  The 
purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  encourage  local 
governments  to  develop  subunlts  of  gov- 
ernment. Every  level  of  government  to- 
day has  been  criticiaed  for  being  Isolated 
from  the  people,  unresponsive  to  local 
needs  and  overly  bureaucmtic.  My  bill 
would  assist  cities  to  conduct  demonstra- 
tion progrtuns  to  determine  the  eif  ective- 
ness  of  providing  certain  types  of  services 
through  subunit  or  neighborhood  struc- 
tures of  local  government  I  believe  we 
must  combat  the  feelings  of  alienation 
that  are  becoming  more  prevalent  every 
day  in  our  society.  I  fee!  democratic 
neighborhood  government  wi'l  provide  a 
vehicle  for  meaningful  citizen  partici- 
pation to  reverse  this  trend. 

There  is  a  myth  that  the  larger  an  or- 
ganisation the  more  efficiently  it  oper- 
ates. The  fallacy  of  this  idea  becomes 
more  appsurent  dally.  Several  recent 
studies  Indicate  that  efficient  &nd  respon- 
sive service  delivery  systems  can  be  pro- 
vided in  subunlts  with  populations  be- 
tween 10,000  to  40,000  pecg)le  Howard 
Hallman.  on  page  24  of  his  book,  "Qov- 
emment  by  Nelghborhooda"  published 
by  the  Center  for  Government  Studies,  in 
Washington.  DC,  on  September  16, 1970, 
has  compiled  the  following  data  that 
shows  what  functions  communities  of 
various  sizes  can  adequately  manage.  His 
summary  is  listed  in  the  foQowhig  table: 
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Other  studies  have  shown  that  econ- 
omies of  scale  tend  to  disappear  for  al- 
most all  urban  government  ftinctions  at 
about  the  level  of  100,004  to  200,000  popu- 
laticm. 

The  move  to  deeeniralisatieti  that  I 
propose  is  not  new.  There  is  considerable 
eiqperiinentatioB  ooenrrlag  In  various 
ettlea.  eoonties.  and  States  today.  In- 
duded  la  this  list  would  be  Dade  County. 
Pla.;  Bergen  County.  N.J.;  New  York 
City:  Delaware  County.  Pa.;  Montgomery 
County,  Md.;  Washington,  D.C.;  Dayton. 


Ohio;  Oakland,  Calif.;  Los  Angeles;  Bos- 
ton; Seattle;  Kansas  City;  Pittsburgh; 
aiJd  Sto-Roz,  Pa. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  fellow  Repre- 
sentatives to  help  me  encourage  these  lo- 
cal communiUes  and  others  to  continue 
thi^  experimentation,  and  I  would  like 
to  Involve  the  Federal  Ctovemment  in 
this  new  partnership  with  local  citizens. 
It  Is  my  intention  to  seek  the  support  of 
an  interested  Members  in  cosponsoring 
this  legislation.  I  shall  also  insert  in  the 
Recoho  from  time  to  time  additional  ma- 


terial illustrating  the  slgnlfleance  of  this 
movement  toward  deeentralvatien  In  im- 
proving the  quality,  as  w^  as  the  effi- 
ciency, of  modemurban  hfe.  i 


CONSTRUCTION  OP  THE?  ALASKAN 
PIPELINE 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  af  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  perzniaaion  t^  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr,    idl'lVHELL    of    Maryland.    Mr. 
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Speaker,  Members  of  the  House  on 
August  2,  1973,  approved  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Alaskan  pipeline.  Strong 
Equal  Opportunity  Commission  pro- 
visions were  a  part  of  the  bill  which  was 
passed.  The  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior indicated  it  would  draft  an  effec- 
tive affirmative-action  program  to  com- 
plement the  legislation. 

What  has  transpired  since  that  time? 
The  answer  is  simple.  Either  there  has 
been  no  Equal  Opportunity  Commission 
action  or  else  there  has  been  abuse  of 
minority  contractors  insofar  as  the  pipe- 
line is  concerned. 

We  have  yet  to  see  siny  affirmative- 
action  plans  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Contracts  are  presently  being  let  by 
the  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.  with- 
out any  consideration  for  the  involve- 
ment of  minority  cont'uctors. 

Minority  businessmen/contractors  who 
have  sought  to  get  a  piece  of  the 
action  have  been  curtly  and  discourte- 
ously dismissed  for  consideration  by 
Alyeska. 

My  colleagues  do  not  fail  to  misunder- 
stand why  so  many  black  citizens 
articulate  distrust  of  this  Government. 
Once  again,  in  the  case  of  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  construction,  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  are  being  shunted 
to  the  side  and  equal  opportimities  for 
minority/black  contractors  are  being 
systematically  denied. 


CHOCTAWHATCHEE  DISTRICT  BOY 
SCOUTS  DESERVE  A  PLUS 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  highly 
Impressed  with  an  imusual  plan  of  action 
begun  by  the  Choctawhatchee  District 
of  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  They  have 
undertaken  a  reforestation  program  in 
the  half-million-acre  Eglin  AFB  Reser- 
vation. This  is  the  kind  of  program  which 
can  provide  useful  activity  for  scout 
tr(x>ps  nationwide.  There  are  23  Boy 
Scout  troops  engaged  in  the  refores- 
tation project. 

It  was  begun  3  months  ago  when  a 
150-acre  tract  was  selected  for  the  pro- 
gram. The  scouts  are  planting  seedlings 
srfter  clearing  selected  areas.  They  are 
thinning  and  pruning  trees  as  needed 
and  they  will  provide  an  annual  care- 
taker operation.  Their  projects  may  also 
include  erosion  control,  wildlife,  nature 
trails,  pioneering  projects,  and  meeting 
sites. 

The  significant  thing  is  that  by  har- 
nessing the  "boy  power"  of  America 
through  scouts  and  other  groups,  these 
lands  can  become  havens  for  wlldUfe,  a 
source  of  timber,  and  return  to  our  Na- 
tion the  bounty  which  so  often  is  stripped 
from  public  lands. 

Congratulations  to  the  Choctawhat- 
chee District  Scouts.  We  are  very  proud 
of  this  "boy-power"  in  action  and  of  the 
fact  that  Florida  scouts  are  providing 
leadership  in  what  can  be  an  impor- 
tant national  program. 

Nat  Fields  is  the  Choctawhatchee  dis- 
trict executive  and  Paul  L.  Oray  is  unit 


commissioner.  Their  leadership  deserves 
commendation. 


RESULT  OP  REOPENING  THE  SUEZ 
CANAL 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lt.  CSen.  Ira 
C.  Eaker,  well  known  to  the  Congress  for 
his  great  contributions  during  World 
War  n,  has  portrayed  the  effects  of  the 
real  end  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  his  article 
which  appeared  in  The  World  Wars  Of- 
ficer Review  for  March-April  1974.  The 
Review  is  the  official  publication  of  the 
Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars.  I  sub- 
mit it  for  reprinting  in  the  Record. 

Resttlt   of  BEOPEinKG  THX  Soxz  Canal 

If  the  Arab-Israiell  truce  and  disengage- 
ment proceed  on  schedule,  the  Suez  Canal 
will  probably  be  reopened  late  this  year.  In 
fact,  this  may  be  the  second  most  Important 
result  from  the  aftermath  to  that  conflict, 
ranking  only  after  the  Arab  oil  embargo  in 
Its  long-ranged,  world-wide  significance. 

It  is  therefore  essential  to  examine  the 
probable  results  of  that  event,  and  Its  in- 
fluence upon  the  power  balance  between  East 
and  West.  It  Is  likely  to  have  dramatic  in- 
ternational results  both  economically  and 
mllitarUy. 

The  Suez  Canal,  formerly  the  most  Impor- 
tant man-nuide  roadway  In  sea  commerce, 
has  been  closed  since  the  Six-Day  Arab-Is- 
raeli War  In  1967.  The  principal  former  in- 
ternational users  of  that  waterway  have  ad- 
justed to  Its  non-availability.  The  economy 
of  the  Free  World  nations  have  survived  and 
expanded  dtulng  this  period.  Larger  tank- 
ers were  built  so  that  the  long  haul  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  did  not  greatly  In- 
crease the  price  of  Mid-East  oil  to  the  NATO 
countries.  These  tankers,  due  to  their  size 
and  draft,  cannot  negotiate  the  Suez  Canal, 
but  most  continue  to  make  the  longer  voy- 
age. 

The  E\iropean  nations  which  had  exten- 
sive military  and  economic  commitments 
"East  of  Suez"  prior  to  World  War  n,  prin- 
cipally Britain,  France  and  HoUand,  no  long- 
er have  extensive  military  and  naval  forces 
in  those  areas  and  their  commerce  with  Mid- 
east and  Far  Eastern  countries  has  greatly 
depreciated. 

The  nuclear  powered,  super  carriers  of  the 
VS.  fleet  cannot  use  the  Suez  Canal  due  to 
their  size  and  draft.  The  canal  is  no  longer 
essential  or  material  to  the  economic  well 
being  or  application  of  military  influence 
and  power  to  the  Western  World. 

The  USSR,  on  the  other  hand,  will  derive 
the  principal  benefit  from  the  reopened  Suez 
Canal.  This  will  permit  the  growing  Soviet 
Navy  to  complete  its  dominance  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  to  extend  Its  naval  power  into 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

It  Is  significant  that  all  the  ships  of  the 
growing  Soviet  fleet  can  negotiate  the  Suez 
Canal.  The  Soviet  Mediterranean  and  Black 
Sea  fleets  will  And  their  routes  to  India, 
for  example,  decreased  by  7,(X>0  mUes. 

The  Russian  fleet  can  now  rapidly  achieve 
the  superiority  In  the  Middle  East  and  In- 
dian Ocean  which  it  hsis  recently  achieved  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  few  remaining  nations  in  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East  neutral  or  friendly  to  the 
West  can  be  siurounded  and  isolated  and 
forced  for  their  survival  to  make  an  accom- 
modation with  the  USSR. 

Economic  gains  In  these  areas  for  the  USSR 
will  quickly  follow  inevitably.  Russia  is  build- 
ing a  vast  merchant  marine  which  can  oper- 
ate more  economically  than  can  the  merchant 


fleet  of  any  Western  nation,  due  to  lower  la- 
bor and  fuel  costs. 

Russian  influence  on  the  developing  na- 
tions in  Africa  and  Asia  can  become  domi- 
nant. NATO  nations,  faced  with  grave  eco- 
nomic depression  due  to  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo and  470%  increase  In  pjetroleum  prices, 
can  scarcely  continue  to  aid  these  poverty 
stricken  countries.  The  USSR  and  her  Arab 
allies  will  be  able  and  eager  to  supply  this 
deficit  and  In  dollars,  pounds,  marks,  francs 
and  lira,  the  result  of  the  Increased  price  of 
oil  to  NATO  nations,  estimated  at  $25  billion 
annually.  With  all  or  most  of  their  foreign 
aid  coming  from  nations  under  Soviet  influ- 
ence, all  these  new,  excolonlal  nations  will 
reluctantly,  be  drawn  into  the  communist 
camp. 

The  U.S.  furnished  the  technical  manage- 
ment and  much  of  the  cost  of  clearing  the 
Suez  Canal  when  it  was  closed  by  Egypt's 
dictator,  Oamal  Nasser.  There  have  been  sug- 
gestions that  the  U.8.  again  participate  fi- 
nancially in  reopening  it.  It  is  not  in  our  na- 
tional interest  to  support  or  speed  its  avall- 
abUlty 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  has  been  re- 
markably successful  as  the  catalyst  between 
the  Arabs  and  Israelis  in  the  cease-fire  and 
peace  negotiations  to  date.  It  wlU  take  equal- 
ly skillful  diplomacy  to  avoid  the  disaster 
to  the  Western  World  which  could  fiow  from 
a  reopened  Suez  Canal. 


PANAMA  CITY  CITIZENS  SCORE  AN 
OUTSTANDING  FIRST 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Panama  City,  Fla.,  has  long 
been  known  for  its  outstanding  support 
of  the  Air  Force  and  of  Tyndall  Air  Force 
Base  located  nearby.  The  work  of  this 
committee  has  helped  to  bring  about 
superior  base-community  relations. 

Recently  a  group  of  these  men  scored 
an  outstanding  first  in  orientation  tours 
by  demonstrating  beyond  a  doubt  their 
sincere  appreciation  for  the  military 
community  wliich  they  consider  a  real 
part  of  Panama  City  and  Bay  Coimty. 

On  Tuesday  morning.  May  26,  a  group 
of  25  business  leaders,  all  members  of  the 
military  affairs  committee,  departed  on 
commercial  airlines  for  a  4-d{iy  tour  of 
North  American  Air  Defense  Conunand 
facilities  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  Fuel 
limitations  and  economy  measures  have 
caused  the  military  to  forego  goodwill 
tours  frequently  scheduled  for  conmiu- 
nity  leaders.  That  did  not  deter  the 
Panama  City  group.  Each  member  of  the 
tour  group  paid  all  his  expenses  incur- 
red on  this  visit.  This  is  the  first  known 
time  a  group  of  civic  leaders  from  any 
city  has  purchased  commercial  tickets 
and  paid  all  their  expenses  for  such  a 
tour. 

A  spokesman  for  the  military  affairs 
committee  said  the  visit  was  planned  to 
demonstrate  the  community's  real  inter- 
est in  ADC  and  the  military  and  to  show 
community  support  of  the  Air  Force  and 
especially  the  local  commsmd.  He  said : 

ADC  and  NORAD  commanders  have 
changed,  and  mission  requirements  have 
been  upgraded  and  also  changed.  Tbe  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  Panama  City  in  Tyn- 
daU  and  in  the  Air  Force  has  not  diminished. 
We  believe  in  both  and  we  support  the  de- 
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fense  of  our  daUod.  We  feel  that  the  orienta- 
tion tours  have  posaeaaed  real  value  for  tx>th 
tbe  clttaena  <tf  the  local  community  and  the 
military.  Conaequently,  we  have  sought  to 
conUnue  to  abow  the  real  desire  of  this  com- 
munity to  be  part  of  the  Tyndall  community; 
our  desire  to  encourage-tbe  continued  growth 
of  Tyndall  AFB;  and  to  foster  the  person-to- 
person  relationship  that  baa  existed  these 
many  years  between  the  community  and 
Tyndall. 

While  In  Colorado  Springs  the  group 
visited  the  NORAD  command  headquar- 
ters complex  under  Cheyenne  Mountain. 
Th«y  toured  the  Air  Force  Academy  and 
were  given  exten&ive  brieflngfi  on  NORAD 
and  the  Aerospace  Defense  Command 
raislcxis  and  plans  for  the  future.  They 
also  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  with 
am.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  Jr.,  NORAD-ADC 
commander. 

As  a  social  part  of  the  visit,  the  Pana- 
ma City  group  hasted  a  reception  in 
honor  of  General  Clay  and  approxi- 
mately 50  members  of  his  staff. 

Panama  Citians  making  the  trip  were 
met  at  Ccriorado  Springs  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Carl  D.  Peterson,  commander  of  the  Air 
Defense  Weapons  Center  at  Tyndall  Air 
Porce  Base  and  his  director  of  public  af- 
fairs. Mr.  Hank  Basham. 

The  businessmen  and  cmnmittee  mem- 
bers malting  this  trip  were  M.  G.  Nelson. 
Deck  Hull,  John  McMnllen,  T.  Woodle 
Smith,  Pat  Patrick,  Rowe  Suddoth.  Jim 
Rider,  Roy  BlacUium,  R.  P.  Barnard, 
Oene  Bazemore.  James  Bradshaw,  John 
Hutt,  St..  John  Hutt.  Jr..  Bill  Teets,  Joe 
Alderman,  Keith  Jordan.  Tommy  Cooley. 
BlU  Parrlah.  J.  O.  Blackburn.  Jimmy 
Hents.  Dr.  Horioo  Useiiby.  H.  B.  James. 
Richard  Nev«s.  L.  D.  Cowart.  and  Bobby 

It  was  the  feeling  of  all  that  this  visit 
was  a  sltnlflcant  contrlbntian  toward 
making  people  aware  that  Panama  City 
truly  supports  the  Air  Defense  Weapons 
Center  at  Tyndall  Ahr  Force  Base,  the 
DjB.  Air  Force,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  In  carrying  out  the  naH^nal  de- 
fense mission. 


THE  MINERAL  CRISIS 
(Mr.  MILLER  asked  and  was  given 
pennlsBlan  to  estend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rcookd  and  to  include  ex- 
tnuieous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIUiER.  Mr.  i^ieako-,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  made  more  aware 
in  the  past  6  months  of  the  hardships 
we  face  when  we  begin  to  run  out  of  a 
vital  reeoinrce  or  are  cut  off  from  our  sup- 
ply. Today  I  have  introduced  legislation 
that  will  alleviate  this  problem. 

The  mineral  crisis  that  is  beginning  to 
hit  this  covmtry  is  a  problem  that  will 
become  worse  with  each  succeeding  gen- 
eration. At  the  present  time  the  United 
States  imports  93  percent  of  its  manga- 
nese needs.  92  percent  of  Its  cobalt,  81 
percent  of  its  ahimlnum.  75  percent  for 
tin  and  71  percent  of  our  nickel  needs. 
This  Is  only  a  partial  list  at  critical  raw 
materials  that  this  eoimCry  has  to  im- 
POrt.  As  we  ooiMntie  to  depleie  what  re- 
sai^as  are  left  within  our  boundaries,  our 
depcBdenee  on  foreign  sources  will  be- 
come even  more  pronoonced.  While  in- 
ferior substitutes  may  be  found  for  some 
of  these  minerals,  it  will  take  many  yean 


of  research  and  huge  sums  of  money  be- 
fore alternative  minerals  can  be  used  by 
industry. 

In  the  interim,  we  must  insure  that 
American  industi-y  and  our  national 
economy  are  not  crippled  by  lack  of  the 
necessary  raw  materials.  Our  Nation  has 
been  awakened  in  the  past  6  months  by 
the  sMng  of  the  Middle  Ebst  oil  embargo. 
Our  children  and  our  grandchildren  will 
feel  this  pain  even  worse  if  we  allow  our- 
selves to  become  increasingly  dependent 
on  the  good  will  of  foreign  countries  to 
supply  us  with  vital  resources. 

At  the   same   time   that   the   United 
States  Is  rurming  out  of  these  vital  raw 
materials,  we  continue  to  send  massive 
amounts  of  foreign  aid  to  those  countries 
which  have  these  undevefloped  minerals. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  foreign 
aid  has  cost  the  American  taxpayer  over 
$250  billion.  We  have  received  nothiiig 
in  return.  Foreign  aid  has  not  made  the 
rest  of  the  world  love  us.  In  fact,  some  of 
our  major  adversaries  have  been  heavily 
subsidized   by   the   American   taxpayer. 
Our  generosity  has  been  returned  with 
ingratitude  more  often  than  with  thanks. 
At  the  same  time,  these  recipients  of  our 
aid  are  sitting  on  top  of.  very  large  de- 
posits of  unexplolted  mineral  wealth.  As 
more  and  more  countries  of  the  world 
begin  to  Industrialize,  our  aid  often  con- 
tributes, directly  or  Indirectly,  to  sub- 
sidizing the  competition  for  these  min- 
erals. It  is  time  the  American  people  be- 
gan to  receive  something  back  for  their 
foreign  aid.  It  is  time  we  realized  our 
own  resource  barrel  is  not  bottomless.  It 
is  time  other  nations  of  the  world  realize 
that  our  unrewarded  generosity  has  its 
limits. 

The  legislation  that  I  have  introduced 
today  will  help  defuse  this  ticking  time- 
bomb.  The  bill  wiU  allow  the  United 
States  to  barter  its  foreign  aid  for  stra- 
tegic or  critical  raw  materials  which  are 
depleted,  In  short  supply,  or  not  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  use  this  concept  to- 
day with  our  foreign  aid.  America  is  run- 
ning out  of  raw  material*.  We  continue 
to  send  millions  abroad  in  aid.  It  is  time 
to  solve  our  shortages  by  obtaining  min- 
erals to  return  for  our  foreign  aid.  The 
legislation  Introduced  today  will  provide 
the  vehicle  to  achieve  that  goal. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Morgan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
OTlKiLL) ,  for  today,  on  atcount  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Frslinghtiysen  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Rhodes),  the  week  of  April  8,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  McEwsH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodks)  ,  for  the  week  of  April  18,  1974, 
on  account  of  official  committee  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  tmlers 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  PAssHAif.  for  30  mliaites,  on  April 
9. 


Mr.  Bafalis  and  Mr.  Arbistromg  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Bafalis)  to  change  the 
date  of  special  orders  for  1  hour  each 
from  April  8  to  May  8, 1974. 

(The  following  Membess  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mallary)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Steelman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoLDWATEB.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr  HoGAN.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  for  5  minutes 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mezvinsky)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Yaxbon,  for  5  minutee.  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stokes,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNYKRs,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  todav. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mallary)  and  to  include 
e.xtraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Rcncallo  of  New  Yor|:. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELl. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instabces. 
Mr.  HoGAN  in  two  insttmces. 

Mr.  Michel  in  five  instanoes. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa<^psetts. 

Mr.  Pritchard.  | 

Mr.  Hm)NTJT.  I 

Mr.  Baitman  in  two  instantes. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  WlsconslnJ 

Mr.  Whalen. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Mezvinsky)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  SiSK. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia.  kv- 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  ^ 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  HtnsGATE. 

Mr.  Litton. 

Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  JO  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton.        I 

Mr.  BtTRKE  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Rees.  r 

Mr.  Eilberg  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  2UBLOCKI  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  four  InstanccB. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  10  instancy. 

Mr.  Mazzou. 
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Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Waldb. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  c  :amined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  biUs  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.B.  12253.  An  act  to  make  certain  ap- 
propriations available  for  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure untU  June  30,  1975,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  and 

H.R.  12827.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  under 
which  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  is  operating 
to  cause  the  vessel  Mia»  Keku,  ownec*  by 
Clarence  Jackson  of  Juneau,  Alaska,  to  be 
documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
so  as  to  be  entitled  to  engage  In  the  Ameri- 
can fisheries. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDKIn^T 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  April  5,  1974,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  S188.  An  act  to  amend  ttie  District 
of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947  regarding 
taxability  of  dividends  received  by  a  cor- 
poration from  Insurance  companies,  banks, 
and  other  savings  Institutions. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  whereupon 
(at  4  o'clock  and  45  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. April  9.  1974,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xJuV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2151.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements  other  than  treaties  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  92-403;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2152.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  of  the  Academy, 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  Its  charter;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

2163.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Nattooal 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  tiae  institute,  putauant 
to  section  4  of  iU  charter;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

2164.  A  letter  from  the  D^uty  Assiatant 
Secretary  of  Interior,  transmitting  a  deecrlp- 
tlon  of  a  project  selected  for  funding  through 
a  grant  arrangement  with  Colorado  State 
University  imder  the  Water  Beaources  Re- 
search Act  of  1B64,  pursuant  to  section 
200(b)  of  the  act  [42  U.ac.  1061b(b)I: 
to  the  Ciommittee  on  Interior  and  losular 
Affairs. 

2155.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Saci«tary 
of  Health.  Kducatlon.  and  Walfara.  tranamlt- 
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ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  ex- 
tend and  transfer  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Native 
American  program  established  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2156.  A  letter  frcm  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  publication  entitled  "Typical  Electric 
Bills,  1973";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  (Commerce. 

2157.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Telecommunications  Policy,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propcsed  legislation  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Communications  Satellite  Act 
of  1962,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2158.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  tranamltting  a  prospectus 
proposing  the  construction  of  a  Federal  Of- 
fice BuUdlng  at  Pltts&eld,  Mass.,  pursuant 
to  40  U.S.C.  606;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

2158.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  the  acquisition  by  lease  of  space 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Educatioo, 
and  Welfare  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  pursuant  to  40 
U.S.C.  606;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

2160.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmlttixvg  a  request  for 
the  withdrawal  of  a  previously  approved 
prospectus  proposing  the  construction  of  a 
ChUd  Research  Center  for  the  NaUonal  In- 
stitutes of  Health  at  Bethesda,  Ud.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2161.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
of  Trustees,  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  Center  for  fiscal  years  1970,  1971, 
1972,  and  1973,  pursuant  to  72  Stat.  1700; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2182.  A  letter  for  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorise  the  withholding  of  trust 
territory  income  taxes  of  Federal  employees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.R.  14014.  A  bUl  to  authortee  assistance 
for  the  resettlement  of  refugees  frcwn  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  14016.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970 
to  establish  a  demonstration  program  aimed 
at  developing  techniques  and  structures  of 
neighborhood  and  district  subunlts  of  gen- 
eral local  Government  which  achieve  partner- 
ship between  citizens  and  public  offlclaU;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas: 

HB.  14018.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  the  treat- 
ment of  dlvVtonda  received  by  a  member  of 
an  affiliated  group  from  a  subsidiary  that 
Is  excluded  from  the  group  aoiely  because 
such  subsidiary  is  a  life  Insurance  company; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  MASAzm,  and  ICr.  Rorcallo 
of  Hew  York) : 

HJL  14017.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1B64  and  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  a  comprehensive  program 
of  health  care  by  strengUienlhg  the  organi- 
zation suxd  delivery  of  health  care  nationwide 
and  by  making  comprehensive  health  care 
insurance   (including  coverage  for  Btedtcal 


catastraph?s)  available  to  all  Americans, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  PISH: 
H  R.  14018.  A  bill  to  nmend  certain  previ- 
sions of  Federal  law  relating  to  explosives; 
to  the  Committee  en  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRENZEL  (for  himself.  Ms.  Aa- 

ZTDG,    .Mr.    AsHLET,    Mr.    Bbowh    of 

Michigan,  Mr.  CLxrtXJLjn,  Mr.  Cohen, 

Mr.  CONTE,  Mr.  Coiraa.  Mr.  Cooch- 

i-rN,  Mr.  Cronin,  Mr.   Giucait,   Mr. 

Hanuet.  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  McKimfxT, 

Mr.  MoAKixT,  Mr.  Rox,  Mr.  Stekeb 

of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Wiluams)  : 

H.R.  14019.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  quality, 

reliability,  and  usefulness  of  data  on  urban 

mass   transportation  systems  and   on  other 

urban    transport    operations,    systems,    and 

services;   to  ihe  Committee  on  Banking  and 

Currency. 

By  GINN : 
HJl.  14020.  A  bUl  to  amend  thj  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  loans  for  making  pay- 
ments on  mortgages  to  small  businesses  ad- 
versely aSected  by  the  energy  crisis;   to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
HM.  14021.  A  blU  to  raise  needed  revenues 
by  taxing  oil.  gas,  and  mineral  producers  on 
the  same  basis  as  ether  taxpayers,  thereby 
simplifying  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  In- 
creising  tax  equity,  and  allowing  free  mar- 
ket forces  to  determine  the  distribution  of 
investment   capital;    to    the   Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    HOGAN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
BaAsco,    Mr.   Bbothiu.   of   Virginia, 
Mr.    DE    Lugo.    Mr.    DowKrxc,    Mr. 
Pattntrot,     Mr.     Gou>watek,     Mrs. 
Holt,   Mr.   PAaais,   Mr.   Sboup,   Mr. 
Tubman,     Mr.     Van     Dezxun,     Mr. 
WHrTEHXTRST,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
HJR.  14022.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation    to    make    a    comprehensive 
study  of  a  high-speed  ground  transportation 
system  between  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,  and   Annapolis,   Md.,   and    a   high- 
speed  marine   vessel    transportation   system 
between    the    Baltimore-Annapolis    area    In 
Maryland  and  the  Yorktown-WUliamsburs- 
Norfalk  area  In  Virginia,  and  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  such  system  If  such  study 
demonstrates  their  feasibility;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By     Mr.     KOCH      (for     himself,     Mr. 
Edwards     of     California,     and     Mr. 
Reegle)  : 
H.R.  14023.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  may  be  separated  or 
discharged  from  active  service  only  by  an 
honorable  discharge,  a  general  discharge,  or 
discharge  by  court  martial,  and  for  other 
purposes;     to     the     Committee     on     Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  14024.  A  bill  to  authorize  two  addi- 
tional Judgeships  for  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

KM.  14025.  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional 
permanent  district  judgeship  in  Puerto 
Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  14026.  A  bill  to  protect  Federal  mine 
Inspectors  in  the  performance  of  their  official 
responsibilities;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  14027.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Jury  Selec- 
tion and  Service  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  by 
revising  the  section  on  fees  of  jurors;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
H£.  14028.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  AirUnes 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Cmnmerce. 
By  Mr.  SARA8IN: 
HR.  14029.  A  bQl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Oode  in  order  to  provide  serv- 
ice pension  to  certain  veterans  of  Worid  War 
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I  and  penalon  to  the  widows  of  such  veterans; 
to  the  Commlttse  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mia.  8CHROKDER: 
HJt.  14030.  A  blU  to  terminate  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agrsement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STSELMAM: 
HH.  14031.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  S,  United  States  Code  (known  as  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act) ,  to  provide  for 
the  award  of  court  costs  and  reasonable  at- 
torneys' faes  to  successful  complainants  that 
seek  certain  Federal  agency  Information;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
HJt.  14032.  A  blU  to  amend  section  662  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code   (known  as  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act) .  to  provide  for 
Increased  public  access  to  certain  Federal 
agency  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
ernmcnt  Operations. 

H.K.  14033.  A  bill  to  amend  section  563  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code  (known  as  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act),  to  require 
VBderal  agencies  to  respond  to  requests  tta 
certain  information  no  later  than  16  days 
After  the  receipt  of  each  such  request;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
H.B.  14034.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  652  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code  (known  as  the 
needom  of  Information  Act) ,  to  provide  for 
an  In-camera  Inspection  by  the  appropriate 
court  of  certain  agency  records;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ooremment  Operations. 

H^.  14036.  A  bUI  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code  (known  as  the 
Fteedom  of  Information  Act)  to  specify  those 
matters  which  in  the  Interest  of  the  national 
defense  may  l>e  withheld  frcun  public  dls- 
cloaure  by  a  Federal  agency;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

HJl.  14036.  A  bUl  to  provide  standards  of 
fair  personal  Information  practices;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HH.  14087.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  prohibit  the  disclosure  of  an 
Individual's  social  security  number  or  re- 
lated records  for  any  purpose  without  his 
consent  unless  specifically  required  by  law, 
and  to  provide  that  (imless  so  required)  no 
Individual  may  be  compelled  to  disclose  or 
furnish  his  social  security  number  for  any 
purpose  not  directly  related  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insuianoe  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    TRAGUS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Camp,  Mr.  Cottb,  and  Mr.  MAsmf 
of  North  Carolina) : 
HJt.  14038.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By    Mr.    TEAOUB    (for    himself,    Mr. 
MiLPOWi,  Mr.  Thokmton,  Mr.  QuH- 
TB.  and  Mr.  Picku)  : 
HJL  14039.  A  bill  to  autborlae  approprla- 
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tions  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, conatruction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  t)n  Science  and 
Astronautics.  | 

By  Mr.  WINN:  ' 

HJt.  14040.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  birth- 
day of  Susan  B.  Anthony  as  a  legal  public 
holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    MILLER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Spence,   Mr.   WAGGorrNER,   Mr.   Col- 
UNS     of     Texas,     Mr.     Martin     of 
North   Carolina,  Mr.   Ketchtjm,  Mr. 
Treejj,    Mr.    PoDELL.    Mr.   Pish.    Mr. 
Dttncan.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Vetset,  Mr.  Tatron,  Mr.  Stciger  of 
Arizona,  Mr.  DiswiNaKi.  Mr.  Riecle. 
Mr.    McSpadden,    Mr.    Qunter,    Mr. 
Ware,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Mol- 
lohan,  Mr.  Regttla,  Mrs.  Coluns  of 
Illinois,  and  Mr.  Huwcate)  : 
H.R.   14041.  A  bill  to  autl»rlze  the  pro- 
vision of  assistance  to  foreign  countries  In 
exchange  for  strategic  or  critical  raw  mate- 
rials; to  the  Committee  on  foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  (by  request) : 
H.R.14042.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation of  oil  companies;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PARRI8: 
HJl.  14043.  A  bUl  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  Va.,  certain  lands  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By   Mr.    HOWARD    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Andrews    of    North    Carolina,    Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Dtn.- 
SKi,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Froehuch.  Mr. 
PUI.TON,  Mr.  GiNN,  Ml-.  Harrington, 
Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Hogak,  Mr.  Ichord, 
Mr.     Johnson     of    aaltfornla,     Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  McSpaddew.  Mr.  Mxtrphy 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Qvtl- 
LEN,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Robinson  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Thobcpson  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Mr.  Bob  Wii^dn)  : 
HJ.  Res.  969.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  month  of  May  1974,  as  National 
Arthritis  Month;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
HJ.  Res.  970.  Jomt  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  month  of  May  1974,  as  Na- 
tional Arthritis  Month;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  ZXn,  memo- 
riala  were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 
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412.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, relative  to  continuation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  commodity  pur- 
chase program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  i 

413.  Also,  memorial  of  the  tegtalature  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  mUltary 
housing  on  Guam;  to  the  Opmmittee  on 
Armed  Services.  | 

414.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Holise  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, relative  to  apartheid;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

415.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
relative  to  funding  of  the  Bikini  rehabilita- 
tion project;  to  the  Committed  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

416.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislatiure  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  population 
estimation;  to  the  Committee  On  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

417.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Iiegislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  water 
pollution  control;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

418.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive for  overseas  investment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  REaOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST  Introduce*  a  bUl  (HJl. 
14044)  for  the  relief  of  Comdr.  Stanley  W, 
Birch,  Jr.,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXH,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

418.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Asuemu 
U.  Fuimaono,  Delegate-at-Large  of  American 
Samoa,  Washington,  D.C..  relative  to  an  al- 
leged violation  of  the  Hatch  Political  Activi- 
ties Act  by  the  Governor  of  American  Samoa; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Admmistration. 

419.  Also,  petition  of  the  board  of  super- 
vls<»s,  Sacramento  County,  Calif.,  relative  to 
rail  passenger  service  through  Sacramento; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

420.  Also,  petition  of  the  titj  Coimcil, 
Oeronimo,  Okla.,  relative  to  recreation  op- 
portunities in  the  Wichita  Mountains;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Merchant  Marli^  and  Fish- 
eries. 
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JUDGE  JAMES  HARVEY 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

ow  mcHioAir 

IN  TSI  8KNATE  OF  1HE  XmiTED  STATES 

Monday.  Avril  8.  1974 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  Sagi- 
naw, Mich.,  on  February  1.  1974,  Repre- 
sentative James  Harvey,  who  since  1960 
had  served  Michigan's  Eighth  Congres- 
stooal  District  so  ably,  took  the  oath  of 
office  was  Installed  as  a  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Michigan 

Following  the  ceranony  there  was  a 
hmcheon  at  which  ComeUus  J.  Peck, 


distinguished  professor  of  law  and  cur- 
rently a  visiting  faculty  member  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  Law  School,  was 
the  principal  speaker. 

Professor  Peck,  who  has  known  Jim 
Harvey  since  boyhood  day»  together  in 
Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  spcke  of  those 
qualities  of  warmth  and  understanding 
which  Jim  brings  to  the  Federal  bench. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objectioa.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ttelfAllfB  BT  PROr.  CORNKUVS  J.  PECK 

As  I  began  thinking  about  what  I  would 
my  at  this  occasion,  I  became  •  Uttle  angry- 


angry  with  people  who  have  sAld  on  much 
lesser  occasions  that  they  were  honored,  etc. 
Today  I  have  an  opportunity  to  restore  mean- 
ing to  the  phrase  as  it  sho\ild  be  used  when 
I  say  that  I  am  honored — truly  honored — to 
be  able  to  speak  to  you  on  this  occasion  of 
the  Installation  of  Judge  James  Sarvey  in  the 
position  of  judge  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Michi- 
gan. 

It  is  also  a  pleasure — and  of  this  I  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  convincing  you — ^to  be 
present  at  and  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  of 
the  installation  to  a  federal  Judgeship  of  a 
close  friend  with  whom  I  attended  high 
school  in  Iron  Mountain,  Michigan,  more 
than  thirty  years  ago. 

Indeed,  there  Is  a  great  tetoptatlon  to 
amuse  you  with  a  series  of  anecdotes  from 
our  youth,  not  aU  of  which  would  at  first 
Impresslcm  seem  consistent  with  the  general 
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image  of  a  somber  deliberate  Judge.  I  said  at 
first  tanpresBlon,  because  as  I  thought  over 
events  about  which  I  might  tell  you,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  ttiey  would  reveal  an 
appreciation  of  humor,  abundance  of  energy, 
and  an  eagerness  to  be  an  Involved  partici- 
pant. These  qualities  ensure  us  that  Jim 
Harvey  will  bring  to  his  Judgeship  a  human- 
ity which  win  benefit  those  whose  cases 
come  b^ore  him. 

Wen,  I  shall  not  tell  you  any  anecdotes  of 
of  our  youth,  but  I  wm  tell  you  of  my  great 
pleasure  In  knowing  Jim  Harvey's  parents. 
Tite  pleasure  for  me  was  much  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  the  first  adults  to 
speak  to  me  as  though  I  were,  so-tc-speak, 
a  real  person.  By  this  I  mean  they  were  In- 
terested in  me.  In  my  views,  and  wlUlng  to 
discuss  matters  as  fellow  human  beings.  I 
mention  this  because  I  think  it  important 
to  know  that  a  Judge  comes  from  a  family 
which  by  its  example  tau^t  that  respect  was 
due  even  a  ycung  person  and  his  Ideas.  I 
could  teU  ycu  more — about  all  t^e  wood  that 
was  split  for  the  fires  which  burned  so  cheer- 
fully In  the  Harvey  fireplace  during  the  win- 
ters— cr  about  the  old  Bulck  which,  when  I 
last  knew  It,  had  gone  over  110,000  miles  In 
days  and  on  roads  on  which  many  automo- 
biles stopped  functlcnlng  at  half  that  mile- 
age. I  mention  this  because  I  believe  that 
parents  do  so  much  to  teach  their  children  by 
example,  and  that  Jim  Harvey's  parents  were 
excellent  teaching  mrdels  for  their  children. 

Jim  Harvey  and  I  did  not  go  to  the  same 
college  or  the  same  law  schcol.  He  went  to 
the  University  of  Michigan,  entering  In  1940 
and  receiving  ai  liliS.  in  1943.  As  thoze 
dates  Indicate  his  educational  program  was 
interrupted  by  three  years  service  in  the 
UjS.  Air  Fcrce  during  World  War  n. 

Although  the  paths  of  our  lives  separated, 
W3  have  kept  In  touch  with  each  other.  As 
many  of  you  prcbably  know,  Jim  Harvey 
began  the  practiie  of  law  here  in  1949.  He 
served  aa  assistant  city  attorney  until  1968, 
as  city  councUman  from  1955  to  1957,  county 
supervisor  from  1955  to  1957.  and  ai  mayor 
of  Saginaw  from  1957  to  1959.  In  1960  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  fr:m  the  Klghth 
District  of  Michigan,  and  has  been  returned 
to  Congress  by  the  people  of  that  district 
In  every  elestlon  held  since  then. 

One  should  not  neglect  the  personal  part 
of  his  life.  Jim  married  June  Collins  in  1948, 
and  they  are  the  parents  of  Diane  and  Tom. 
I  am  sure  that  a  rich  family  life  has  been 
a  great  source  of  the  strength  necessary  to 
siistain  Jim  ia  the  hectic  world  of  polltl::s. 

This  abbreviated  biography  should  have 
convinced  you  that  Jim  Harvey  is  a  very 
good  man — a  wonderful  person.  But  what 
kind  of  Judge  will  he  be?  Some  of  you  may 
even  be  wondering  whether  It  woulj  not  be 
better  if  be  had  had  more  trial  experience 
thinking  that  we  should  elevate  to  the 
bench  only  the  veterans  of  many  courtroom 
battles.  I  do  not  mean  to  slight  his  sub- 
stantial experience  as  a  practitioner  of  law, 
but  I  prefer  to  give  you  assurances — Indeed 
to  lay  the  basis  for  congratulations  on  your 
great  success  by  discussing  the  qualities  of 
a  good  judge  and  the  responsibilities  which 
be  must  discharge. 

In  doing  so  before  this  audience  in  which 
there  are  so  many  practicing  members  of 
the  bar,  I  wUl  confess  to  some  lack  of  con- 
fidence. I  am  after  all  a  professor  of  law 
whose  courtroom  appearances  ended  almost 
20  years  ago.  However,  upon  occasions  like 
this  I  find  strengtli  in  ttie  reassurances  given 
me  a  number  of  years  ago  by  an  older  fac- 
ulty colleague  when  I  had  s^me  doubts  about 
speaking  to  the  Seattle-King  County  Bar 
Association  on  a  very  practical  subject.  He 
said  to  me,  "NeU,  don't  worry  about  it.  Just 
think  about  Catholic  priests  and  how  much 
advice  they  give  about  marriage."  Though 
these  reassurances  might  be  weakened  by 
the  realization  that  In  recent  days  some 
Catholic   priests  have   taken   up    what   we 
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might  can  field  research  on  this  subject.  I 
would  like  to  discuss  for  you  some  of  tjie 
responsibilities  of  Judges— particularly  trial 
Judges. 

At  the  outset,  we  should  note  the  tremen- 
dous importance  of  trial  Judges  In  our  Jadl- 
cial  system.  Newspapers,  television  and  the 
law  reviews  devote  most  of  their  attention 
to  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  It  is  easy,  particvilarly  for 
non-lawyers,  to  assume  that  It  Is  at  the 
Supreme  Court  level  that  the  Important 
things  happen.  What  happens  elsewhere  is 
by  this  view  unimportant  as  demonstrated 
by  how  little  attention  the  decisions  of  trial 
Judges  generaUy  receive.  Tet  a  nwment's 
reflecticn  will  make  apparent  the  obvlotis — 
that  nothing  the  Supreme  Ccurt  does  or  says 
can  affect  the  lives  of  people  unless  the  trial 
courts  faithfully  and  Impartially  administer 
the  legal  principles  announced  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  apply  the  interpretations 
which  that  Court  gives  to  statutes.  The 
most  beautiful  principle  of  Justice  an- 
nounced by  the  Supreme  Court  to  nothing 
unless  it  is  followed  and  implemented  by  our 
trial  judges. 

Another  common  view  is  that  trial  Judges 
have  no  significant  role  to  play  because  they 
are  bound  by  the  rules  announced  by  the 
appellate  courts.  According  to  this  view  trial 
Judges  are  little  more  than  unthinking 
automatons,  programed  to  work  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  laid  down  by  their 
superiors. 

Obviously,  this  is  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
trial  judge's  role.  The  law  is  by  no  means 
so  comprehensively  stated  that  there  is  an 
existing;  answer  for  every  substantive  ques- 
tion which  may  arise — particularly  In  a  so- 
ciety with  rapidly  changing  ways  of  manu- 
facturing, doing  business,  and  styles  of  life. 
Undoubtedly,  appellate  Judges  have  a  larger 
share  of  cases  of  first  impression  than  do 
trial  Judges.  But  such  cases  «lo  come  to  trial 
judges  and  it  Is  the  alert  and  perceptive 
trial  judge  who  can  point  out  that  there 
are  no  controlling  precedents  for  the  prob- 
lem before  him.  Even  when  there  are  con- 
trolling preceaents  they  may  seem  no  longer 
to  serve  the  Interests  of  society.  It  Is  the 
trial  Judge's  power  to  raise  the  question  for 
reconsideration  by  writing  an  opinion  which 
points  out  the  conflict  between  the  existing 
precedents  anl  current  needs  of  society. 
I  think  in  this  respect  of  the  concurring 
opinion  of  the  late  Judge  Jerome  Frank  in 
Roth  V.  United  States  In  which  he  said  that 
everything  the  Supreme  Court  had  said 
made  him  believe  that  obscenity  did  not  en- 
Joy  the  protection  of  Free  Speech.  But  he 
said  If  the  case  should  go  to  the  Supreme 
Court  the  appendix  which  he  attached  to 
his  opinion  might  be  of  some  value.  There 
followed  thirty  some  pages  of  what  I  be- 
lieve is  still  one  of  the  best  analyses  of  the 
problem  of  reconciling  control  of  obscenity 
with  free  speech. 

The  occasional  power  to  make  new  law  Is 
but  a  small  part  of  what  makes  the  autom- 
aton view  erf  a  trial  Judge  erroneoiis.  That 
view  Is  erroneous  because  so  many  of  the 
Important  things  which  a  trial  Judge  does  are 
not  controlled  by  law.  They  are  Instead  mat- 
ters governed  by  the  sound  discretion  of  the 
trial  judge. 

For  example,  probably  eighty  or  ninety 
percent  of  the  criminal  cases  coming  be- 
fore a  federal  district  judge  are  cases 
in  which  the  defendant  has  pleaded  guilty.  In 
those  cases  the  only  important  thing  done  by 
the  judge  Is  sentencing.  And  It  may  be  the 
most  Important  thing  even  in  those  cases  m 
which  there  was  a  trial. 

There  Is,  of  course,  very  little  law  and  very 
much  discretion  In  sentencing  convicted 
criminals.  To  what  extent  should  the  sen- 
tence reflect  the  seriousness  of  the  crime, 
to  what  extent  should  it  serve  to  deter 
others  from  such  conduct,  to  what  extent 
should  it  deter  the  convicted  criminal  from 
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repeating  crime,  to  what  extent  should  the 
sentence  incapacitate  the  defendant  by  con- 
finement, and  to  what  extent  Is  punishment 
necessary  to  deter  the  victim  or  relatives  of 
the  victim  from  retaliating  for  the  wrong 
done.  As  Pve  said  there  Is  no  law  that 
governs  a  Judgs's  decision  as  to  which  of 
these  ends  should  be  served,  and  at  present 
there  Is  no  effective  appellate  review  of 
sentences  Imposed.  The  responsibility  of  the 
trial  Judge  Is  an  awesome  one — and  one 
which  makes  It  so  Important  that  a  trial 
judge  be  a  knowledgeable,  wise  and  sensitive 
man  familiar  with  both  the  ills  and  the 
strengths  of  our  society. 

Judge  Harvey  will  have  an  assistance  in 
sentencing  which  unfortunately  does  not 
exist  In  all  other  districts.  In  the  Eastern 
District  of  Michigan  a  s-ntenclng  council, 
consisting  of  two  other  Judges  and  probation 
officers,  meets  with  the  sentencing  Judge  to 
assist  him  in  determining  what  sentrnce  to 
Impcse.  The  respoi;s!blllty  for  decision  re- 
mains that  of  the  sentencing  judge,  but  at 
least  he  does  not  have  to  exercise  that  greit 
power  without  guidance  from  oth-rs  familiar 
with  the  process. 

The  sentencing  power,  while  dramatic,  is 
not  the  only  significant  discretionary  power 
exercised  by  a  trial  Judge.  The  fact-finding 
process — which  witnesses  will  be  believed 
and  which  will  not  be  credited — Is  a  tremer.- 
dous  power  not  governed  by  legal  rules 
which  a  trial  judge  exercises  In  those  many 
csises  tried  without  a  Jury.  And  as  prac- 
tlclne  lawyers  know  so  well.  It  Is  vsually  the 
disputed  facts  and  not  the  law  which  control 
decision. 

Even  In  cases  tried  to  a  Jury  a  tr^al  judge 
has  discretionary  powers  which  have  great 
significance  in  the  fact-flndlrg  process.  Is  the 
expert  witness  qualified?  Does  the  glvtog  of 
an  expert  opinion  Invade  the  rrovince  of  the 
jury?  Has  counsel  exceeded  permissible 
limits  of  cross  examination?  V?hat  questions 
perhaps  c'eslgned  to  educate  the  Jury  will  be 
permitted  on  voir  dire?  His  Interlocutory 
rulings  do  so  much  to  frame  the  Issues  and 
dcTelop  t?ie  record  of  a  case  which  may  never 
be  appealed,  or  If  appealed  fcund  to  conta'n 
no  prejudicial  error.  And  unlike  most  state 
court  Judges,  a  federal  Judge  may  give  the 
Jurv  the  tenefit  of  his  views  of  the  evidence 
and  testimony  of  witnesses. 

More  examples  of  the  vast  discretionary 
powers  of  a  trial  Judge  could  be  given.  But  I 
hope  my  point  has  been  made  that  a  trial 
judge  is  not  an  automaton,  but  possesses 
grsat  discretionary  powers  and  that  I  may 
turn  to  other  qualities  of  a  Judge. 

Judges  must  avoid  entanglement  in  many 
of  the  controversies  of  contemporary  scclety 
to  ensure  impartiality  if  some  a«;pect  of  that 
controversy  should  come  before  them  Judi- 
cially. The  picture  that  sometimes  takes  hold 
is  that  of  the  Judge  who  reads  nothing  but 
Judicial  opinions  and  statutes,  who  sees  no 
dramas  other  than  those  in  his  courtroom, 
and  who  makes  tils  wife  conduct  breakfast 
conversation  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
evidence.  But  such  a  man  obviously  is  not  fit 
to  be  a  judge. 

I  am  reminded  at  this  point  of  the  story  of 
the  bass  player  who  played  in  the  orchestra 
for  the  New  York  Opera  a  niunber  of  years 
a?o  before  vacations  and  holidays  were  en- 
Joyed  by  musicians.  When  he  had  played  In 
the  orchestra  for  twenty  years  he  was  given 
his  first  day  off.  His  «-lfe  was  unable  to  ac- 
company him.  but  she  waited  eagerly  for  his 
return.  When  he  did  return  she  asked  with 
excitement  wtiat  he  had  done.  She  was 
stunned  when  he  aaid  be  had  gone  to  the 
opera.  She  was  even  more  flabbergasted  when 
stM  learned  be  had  seen  Carmen,  noting  be 
had  played  Carmen  as  much  as  twenty  times 
a  yetu-  or  about  400  times  during  his  serr- 
loe  in  the  orchestra.  He  cut  short  ber  critl- 
dsBi  and  told  her  it  had  been  a  thrilling  ez- 
perienoe.  He  said,  "You  know  that  part  that 
goes   zum-zum,    zum-zum?    Well    it   really 
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doemt.  It  goM"  and  t'a«n  he  Mug  for  her 
the  moct  famntar  line  of  the  most  familiar 
aria  of  the  opera. 

That  etory  bae  always  had  a  poignancy  for 
me.  There  are  ao  many  of  \u  who  live  out 
our  Uves  playing  the  Evun-zum  of  the  bass 
player.  It  la  aad  to  mlaa  so  much  of  this  big 
picture  of  human  existence  and  human  en- 
deavor. 

What  is  sad  for  the  lives  of  some  is  a 
tragedy  for  both  the  man  and  society  If  a 
Judge  has  only  the  limited  view  of  a  tech- 
nician. Our  society  is  plurallstie.  to  say  the 
least.  We  have  many  experts  and  many  spe- 
clallats.  Indeed,  it  is  amazing  that  an  econ- 
omy and  culture  with  such  diversity  can 
function  in  any  coordinated  view.  Conflict 
la  sure  to  arise  and  must  be  resolved  If  It 
la  not  to  destroy  us.  Law  Is  of  course  a  great 
unifying  force,  binding  together  the  diverse 
elements  of  society.  The  judges  who  adminis- 
ter that  law  must  be  generallsts  who  have 
an  overview  of  the  forces  working  in  our 
society. 

So.  Judge  Harvey,  while  I  do  not  dlscoiu-- 
■gs  diligence  In  the  reading  of  cases  and 
treatlsea,  I  urge  you  to  devote  a  substantial 
part  of  your  time  In  exploration  of  the  many 
fascinating  things  which  exist  and  are  de- 
veloping in  the  non-legal  world.  You  need 
not  Ignore  the  great  Issues  of  contemporary 
society.  Just  do  not  align  yourself  with  a 
party  or  partisan  in  thoae  oontroverslea.  In 
short,  though  it  may  aeem  an  overstatement. 
I  think  It  well  for  a  Judge  to  set  for  him—if 
the  goal  of  becoming  a  Renaissance  man.  Of 
course.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  that 
you  should  slight  what  professors  write  In 
law  reviews.  But  my  advice  is  probably  re- 
dundant and  totally  unnecessary. 

Other  careers  may  prepare  a  man  for  a 
federal  Judgeship,  but  most  certainly  the 
experience  gained  by  a  congressman  must 
be  among  the  best  at  preparations.  As  a  trial 
Judge  he  will  occasionally  be  called  upon  to 
make  a  resolution  for  a  previously  unsolved 
problem  comparable  to  the  political  deci- 
sions he  made  as  a  legislator.  More  often  he 
will  only  administer  the  compromises  made 
by  others — by  Congress  in  enacting  legisla- 
tion or  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  giving  a 
hannonlalng  reading  to  our  Constitution  and 
the  fundamental  Interests  it  serves.  His  ex- 
periences aa  a  legislator  will  no  doubt  assLst 
him  in  arriving  at  an  understanding  of  the 
law  which  he  thus  administers. 

The  office  of  Judge  is  not  an  easy  one.  The 
tremendoua  power  and  the  tremendous  re- 
sponBtblllty  weigh  heavily  on  a  conscientious 
man.  But  I  think  it  has  a  reward  which  I 
have  come  to  appreciate  in  a  comparable  way 
aa  an  academic. 

When  I  first  becme  a  teacher  I  carried  with 
me  some  of  the  attitudes  of  an  advocate.  If 
I  had  taken  a  position,  I  tended  to  defend 
K  flom  aU  challenges.  In  time,  however,  I 
came  to  recognize  that  I  need  not  hold  to 
arguments  which  were  better  abandoned  and 
that  to  do  ao  was  not  in  furtherance  of 
academic  goals.  I  learned  the  great  pleasure 
that  comes  from  holding  only  for  what  one 
thinks  is  right  and  admitting  error  or  un- 
certainty where  It  exists. 

A  federal  trial  Judge  can  do  much  the 
same.  He  has  no  client  to  serve.  He  need  not 
worry  about  being  reelected  or  of  offending 
powerful  persons  or  Interests  capable  of  r«- 
tallattng.  He  can  In  most  things  do  what  he 
believes  la  Just,  right  and  proper.  R>r  some 
things  about  which  he  la  uncertain  he  can 
aay  so  and  leave  it  to  the  parties  and  the 
appellate  courts  to  determine  if  he  was 
wrong.  Even  In  those  matters  governed  by 
his  discretion  and  not  effectively  subject  to 
review,  he  may  do  what  he  btflaves  best 
tmoooatratned  by  f  oroea  which  make  so  many 
of  us  rattooallze  a  Justification  for  our 
action. 

By  thla  I  do  not  mean  to  aay  that  a 
Judge  or  an  academic  can  ever  be  totaUy 
Impartial.  Our  thlnUnc  U  nnrmsirUj   af. 
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fected  by  the  values  we  hold.  There  is  no 
BClentiflcally  objective  way  to  derive  values. 
They  come  to  us  through  the  many  varied 
experiences  of  life,  both  intellectual  and 
emotional.  On  this  point,  I  find  consolation 
and  giildance  in  one  of  former  Justice  Oold- 
berg's  favorite  sayings.  Paraphrased,  it  is 
that  to  be  truly  Impartial  la  an  impossible 
dream;  to  be  intellectually  honest  is  an  in- 
dlspensible  necessity. 

Judg^  Harvey,  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
installation  as  federal  district  Judge,  and  I 
wish  for  you  an  interesting  and  rewarding 
professional  life  In  this  very  responsible  po- 
sition. To  the  rest  of  you,  aad  to  the  people 
of  Michigan,  I  give  my  congratulations  on 
the  success  and  good  fortune  which  has  come 
to  you  through  Judge  Harvey's  acceptance 
of  this  appointment. 
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BAN  THE  HANDGUN— XLI 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   mew   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRHBENTATIVE8 
Monday,  April  8.  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Sptaker,  the  gun 
lobby's  continued  opposition  to  sane  and 
sensible  gun  control  legidation  centers 
on  three  specious  arguments.  First,  that 
the  imposition  of  stiff  jail  terms  would 
reduce  handgun  violence;  second,  that 
the  States  should  be  left  to  their  own 
wiles  to  deal  with  the  problem;  and 
third,  that  the  Constitution  guarantees 
every  man  the  right  to  turn  his  home  into 
an  arsenal.  The  reprinted  editorial  from 
the  April  4  edition  of  the  ^ew  York 
Times  explodes  these  hypotheses  and 
eloquently  points  out  that  no  civilized 
society  can  justify  the  passivity  of  U.S. 
law  In  the  face  of  the  grim  record  com- 
piled without  Federal  intervention: 
(Editorial  from  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  4, 
1974) 
Guns  and  Sociwt 

The  appalling  statistics  of  death  and  In- 
Jury  from  illegally  used  firearms  provides 
convincing  support  for  Governor  Wilson's  call 
for  stiffening  the  penalties  for  Illegal  posses- 
sion of  handguns  and  other  weapons.  The 
additional  proposal  that  tougher  penalties  be 
imposed  on  any  person  Illegally  carrying  a 
firearm  on  school  property  la  amply  Justified 
by  the  growing  threats  to  the  safety  of 
teachers  and  students. 

No  unUateral  action  by  this  or  any  other 
state,  however,  can  turn  the  tide  of  violent 
gun  abuse.  The  continued  absence  of  effec- 
tive Federal  gun  controls  perpetuates  a 
situation  that  has  long  made  the  United 
States  the  most  trigger-unhappy  Western 
nation.  The  1968  statutes  outlawing  the  im- 
port of  foreign  handguns — the  so-called  "Sat- 
urday night  specials" — have  been  easily 
circumvented  by  importers  of  parts,  which 
subsequently  are  put  together  on  the  assem- 
bly lines  of  domestic  shops.  Within  four  years 
after  the  1968  Import  ban  of  complete  hand 
guns,  well  over  4  million  of  these  weapons 
were  produced  in  the  United  States  from 
imported  parts.  In  the  past  decade  the  nation 
has  stiffered  more  than  96,000  gun-Inflicted 
murders,  along  with  700,009  Injuries  and 
800,000  cases  of  gun-armed  rabberies. 

New  York  already  has  tha  strictest  gun- 
oontrol  laws  in  the  nation.  Tet  the  lack  of 
Federal  regulation  and  lax  law-enforcement 
stand  In  the  way  of  any  effective  ini^ads 
against  armed  mayhem.  Urgent  appeals  by 
oonoemed  members  of  Congress  and  by  such 
experts  as  the  city's  f«mer  Police  Commls- 
atoner,  Patrick  V.  Murphy,  and  the  late  F3  J. 


director,  J.  Edgar  HOover,  have  been  shouted 
down  by  misguided  voices  echoing  the  party 
line  of  the  gun  lobby. 

Nonsense  about  "the  right  to  bear  arms," 
making  a  parody  of  the  Constitution's  intent, 
has  beclouded  the  real  Issue — the  safe,  sensi- 
ble control  and  registration  at  firearms.  In 
the  absence  of  such  Federal  l^lslatlon  Amer- 
icans will  continue  to  kUl  themselves  acci- 
dentally; they  will  keep  on  being  murdered 
by  armed  criminals  or  by  ottiers  who  act 
under  the  Impulse  of  maddened  passion.  No 
clvUlzed  society  can  Justify  the  passivity  of 
Federal  law  in  the  face  of  such  a  grim 
record. 


DAYLIGHT  SAVINO  TIME:  AN 
APPEAL  FOR  REPEAL 


HON.  JERRY  LITTON 

OF  mBsomti 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREStNTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1974 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Daylight  Saving  Time  Enerfy  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1973.  My  proposal,  if  imple- 
mented, would  return  us  to  standard 
time  the  last  Sunday  In  October  1974. 

On  November  27,  when  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  388  to  80  passed  Hil.  11324  In 
response  to  the  President's  November  7 
energy  message.  Members  Of  the  House 
voting  "yea"  were  swayed  by  the  White 
House  Office  of  Energy  PoUc^  projections 
that  DST  would  probably  result  In  a  fuel 
savings  of  3  percent.  Preliminary  re- 
ports do  not  substantiate  these  projec- 
tions. Now,  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
a  highly  exaggerated  estlmart«.  The  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  has  Indicated 
that  there  Is  only  about  a  0.2  percent 
saving  of  «iergy  consumption  from  DST. 
This  small  amount  Is  too  negligible  to 
offset  the  traumas  DST  during  the  win- 
ter months  has  created. 

In  retrospect.  I  think  the  House  may 
well  have  Mted  hastily  In  voting  a  shift 
to  year-round  daylight  saving  time  for 
a  2-year  period.  One  year  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  determine  whether  oiough  en- 
ergy would  actually  be  conserved.  Thus, 
a  1-year  cutoff  is  what  my  bill  proposes, 
and  It  has  been  Introduced  In  response  to 
a  tremendous  outcry  from  my  constit- 
uents in  the  Sixth  District  of  Missouri. 
In  the  rural  areas  of  my  district  the  con- 
sensus all  along  has  been  that  while 
Members  of  Congress  are  empowered  to 
change  the  clocks,  we  cannot  change 
sunrise,  sunset,  or  the  tides.  They  are 
right,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot,  and  there 
simply  has  to  be  a  better  waiy  to  encour- 
age savings  of  energy.  DajOight  saving 
time  during  the  winter  months  has 
served  to  bring  about  more  hardship 
than  any  other  pn4>08al  to  save  energy. 
I  think  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  try  to 
live  with  such  an  untenable  measure 
throughout  the  winter  of  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members  of  the 
House  supported  the  emergebcy  daylight 
saving  time  concept  because  they 
thought  it  might  help  convince  the 
American  people  that  the  energy  crisis 
was  real  and  more  of  them  would  support 
conservation  measures.  I  think  most  peo- 
ple now  believe  we  do  indeed  have  an 
energy  crisis.  There  are  differences  of 
opinion  on  who  caused  It,  bow  severe  It 
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is,  and  how  to  solve  It,  of  course.  Further, 
some  Members  supported  the  bill  because 
the  language  of  the  bill  was  such  that 
States  could  get  out  from  under  the  law 
by  showing  that  energy  was  not  being 
saved  in  their  State.  However,  few  Gov- 
ernors have  requested  that  their  State  be 
exempt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  contend  that  whatever 
small  savings  in  energy  might  be 
achieved  by  winter  daylight  savings  time, 
the  cost  is  too  high,  and  the  benefits  are 
not  commensurate.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues concur  in  this  viewpoint,  and 
feel,  as  I  do,  if  the  Congress  has  made  a 
mistake,  let  us  admit  It  and  get  on  with 
other  things. 


CONGRESSMAN  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 
MAKES  PUBLIC  HIS  INCOME  TAX 
RETURNS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  for 
the  fifth  time  in  as  many  years.  I  am 
placing  my  income  tax  returns.  Federal 
and  State,  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  do  this  to  reaffirm  my  total  commit- 
ment to  full  disclosure  of  assets  and  in- 
come by  public  officials  and  candidates 
for  pubUc  office. 

The  recent  furor  engendered  by  the 
President's  controversial  tax  returns 
has  served  to  impress  on  the  public  its 
right  to  know  If  elected  officials  and 
candidates  are  paying  the  taxes  they 
ought  to;  and.  if  those  officials  and 
candidates  are  observing  the  Federal 
and  State  tax  laws  the  same  as  private 
citizens. 

Mx.  Speaker,  in  each  of  the  last  5 
years  I  have  coupled  maldng  public  my 
tax  -etums  with  a  call  on  the  Congress 
to  impose  regulations  on  candidates  and 
officeholders,  making  It  mandatory  for 
them  to  make  public  not  only  their  in- 
come tax  returns,  but  the  complete  list- 
ing of  financial  assets  and  liabilities. 

The  public  should  know  how  sm  official 
Is  making  his  money  and  with  whom  he 
Is  investing  that  money  so  as  to  prevent 
any  confilcts  of  interest. 

I  have  complied  fully  with  my  own 
standards  of  disclosure  as  have  some 
other  Members  of  Congress  and  candi- 
dates for  office. 

Some,  however,  have  not — probably 
because  of  the  embarrassing  fact  that 
some  candidates  pay  no  income  tax  at 
all,  despite  the  fact  they  are  wealthy 
men. 

This  may  be  the  hardest  test  of  a 
candidacy  and  I  encourage  the  subject- 
ing of  this  test  to  all  candidates  for 
public  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  tax  year  1973  I 
paid  a  total  of  $8,684.54  In  Federal  taxes 
on  an  income  of  $45,815.45. 

I  paid  $2,398.94  in  California  Income 
taxes  for  the  taxable  year  1973. 

Mr:  Speaker,  In  February  of  this  year 
I  made  public  a  compilation  of  my  as- 
sets and  liabilities.  I  would  at  this  time 
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like  to  add  a  summary  of  this  report  in 
the  Record: 

Assets: 

Real    estate »e6,000.00 

Savings    — - 20,438.76 

Insurance    14,739.00 

Retirement  (Federal  and 

state)    26,092.18 

Autos    _ 1,600.00 

Stocks  14,223.50 

Total    141.991.44 

Liabilities: 
Mortgage _ 24,467.00 

Total   24,467.00 

Net    worth 117,624.44 


CONCERN  OVER  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL 


HON.  STANFORD  E.  PARRIS 

OF   VIBCmiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8,  1974 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
Treaty  of  1903.  tht  Republic  of  Panama 
granted  to  the  United  States  sovereignty 
In  perpetuity  over  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  However,  presently  we  are  faced 
with  negotiations  which  ultimately 
threaten  to  relinquish  U.S.  control  over 
the  canal.  With  this  in  mind,  I  urge  my 
fellow  Congressmen  to  take  notice  of  the 
following  senate  joint  resolution  of  the 
Virginia  General  Assembly: 
Resolution 

VThereas,  in  nineteen  hundred  and  three, 
the  United  States  of  America  was  granted 
sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  in 
perpetuity;  and 

Whereas,  the  Panama  Canal  Is  essential  to 
the  defense  and  national  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  and 

Whereas,  the  Panama  Canal  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  economy  and  interoceanle 
c:»nmerce  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  remamder  of  the  free  world;    and 

Whereas,  valuable  exports  from  Virginia 
go  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  distant 
reaches  of  the  globe;  and 

Whereas,  under  the  sovereign  control  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  Panama 
Canal  has  provided  uninterrupted  peace- 
time transit  to  all  nations;  and 

Whereas,  the  traditionally  vmstable  na- 
ture of  Panamanian  politics  and  government 
poses  an  implicit  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica served  by  the  Panama  Canal;  and 

Whereas,  the  Republic  of  Panama  pos- 
sesses neither  the  technical  and  mansigerlal 
expertise  to  effectively  operate  and  maintain 
the  Canal  nor  the  capability  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  placed  upon  the  Canal; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Canal  represents  a  five  bil- 
lion dollar  investment  in  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Delegates  concurring.  That  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  requests  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  reject  any  en- 
croachment upon  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  of  America  over  the  Panama 
Canal  and  insist  that  the  terms  of  ttie  Hay- 
Bunau-Varllla   Treaty   of    1903    as   subse- 
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quently    amended   be   adhered   to   and   re- 
tained; and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  That  the  Clerk 
of  the  Senate  send  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of  the  United 
States:  Gerald  R.  Ford.  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States;  Henry  A.  Kissinger.  Secretary 
of  State:  Carl  Albert.  Speaker  of  the  Houte; 
J.  William  Fulbrlght,  Chairman,  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee;  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Virginia  Delegation  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 


STOP  ARMING  THE  ARABS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLOan)A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  8,  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  less  than 
1  month  ago,  the  Ai-ab  oil  states  includ- 
ing Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  were  wag- 
ing economic  warfare  against  the  United 
States  by  their  embargo  on  oil  shipments 
to  our  Nation. 

I  had  proposed  at  the  time  that  we 
should  in  turn  halt  U.S.  exports  of  goods, 
materials,  and  technology  to  these  coim- 
tries  until  they  decided  to  halt  their  Ir- 
responsible and  aggressive  actions.  The 
adoption  of  this  policy  might  have  prov- 
en especially  effective  against  both  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Kuwait  which  are  100  percent 
dependent  on  imports  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains.  Whatever  our  response  was  to  be, 
the  polls  reported  that  the  American 
people  were  overwhelmingly  opposed  to 
our  yielding  to  Arab  oil  blackmail. 

Within  weeks  of  the  ending  of  the  em- 
bargo, we  now  hear  that  agreement  has 
been  reached  with  Saudi  Arabia  on  a 
massive  agreement  for  U.S.  arms  involv- 
ing hundreds  of  warplanes  and  the  most 
sophisticated  American  tanks. 

At  the  same  time  we  hear  that  Kuwait 
will  soon  send  a  military  delegation  to  the 
United  States  to  discuss  American  offers 
to  sell  them  modem  jet  fighters  and 
transport  planes. 

Were  these  deals  a  part  of  the  price  our 
Government  agreed  to  pay  for  the  end 
of  the  oil  boycott? 

Will  such  a  price  satisfy  the  Arabs? 
The  Arab  leaders  still  consider  oil  to  be  a 
useful  weapon  and  have  declared  that 
they  can  lift  or  impose  the  embargo  at 
any  time  they  so  choose. 

How  does  sending  warplanes  to  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Kuwait  make  sense  in  light 
of  our  Nation's  support  for  Israel?  Units 
of  the  armed  forces  in  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Kuwait  are  stationed  in  Syria  at  this  very 
moment,  supporting  the  Sjnrian  shelling 
of  Israeli  positions. 

The  Arab  leaders  have  repeatedly  in- 
sisted upon  their  freedom  to  use  the 
weapons  they  purchase  at  any  time  and 
in  any  place  they  wish.  Are  we  to  send 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  warplanes  to 
use  against  Israel? 

The  American  people  made  their  posi- 
tion clear  that  December  when  Congress 
voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  emer- 
gency security  assistance  for  Israel.  The 
American  people  do  not  want  us  arming 
the  Arabs. 


I 
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A  USBON  TO  THE  CX>VBglNMENT— 
FOR  ALL  IN  THE  COItCMUMlTy 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OF  TRS  rmaat  jsunnm 
m  TBM  HOnSK  OP  RSPBK8EMTATIVES 

Mondaw.  April  8.  1974 

Mr.  Bs  LDOO.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
Rbcoko  of  April  4,  I  praised  a  groiq>  <a 
Charlotte  Amalle  High  School  students 
for  their  perseverance  in  combating  the 
illegal  cmcreting  of  a  historic  walk  on 
St.  Thomas. 

In  further  acknowledgment  of  their 
success,  community  pride,  and  cultural 
sensitiTity.  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  additional  com- 
ment on  these  students: 
(From  the  Virgin  laluda  Post.  Mw.  37, 1S74] 

A  Lxssoif  TO  THX  Oovsunoirr — Fob  Au. 
IN  THX  CoiucxnnrT 

Serena  sttidenta  »t  the  Chmrlotto  AnuOla 
High  School  have  taught  the  Oovemment 
an  object  Iraaon  tn  civics  by  forcing  It  to 
adhere  to  the  law. 

Through  their  peraaTeranoe  the  students 
made  the  Oovemment  admit  Ita  «Tor  and 
correct  Its  mlstaka.  Certain  sections  <a  the 
Oovemment  obvlotialy  had  no  Intention  of 
doing  so  and  seemed  to  view  the  students' 
Involvement  as  an  Intrusion  on  their  prerog- 
atives. But  an  appeal  to  the  agency  of  the 
Oovemment  overlooked  In  the  commission 
of  the  act  contrary  to  law  elicited  a  response 
that  upheld  the  students'  position. 

The  intent  of  the  segments  of  Oovem- 
ment orlglnaUy  Involved — the  Department  of 
PubUe  Works  and  the  Oovemor's  office — was 
not  a  malicious  or  subversive  dlsobeyance 
of  law.  Nor  we  think  in  the  later  stages  any 
attempt  to  antagonize  or  denigrate  the  stu- 
dents, but  was  rather  a  self-reUant  Ignoring 
of  the  students'  legitimate  complaint. 

At  the  btiiest  of  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Moravian  Church,  the  PubUe 
Works  Department  proceeded  to  replace  the 
disintegrating  sidewalk  on  Norre  Gade  on 
the  assumption  that  its  condition  endangered 
pejiestrlans.  On  that  pomt  they  probably 
were  right. 

But  art  students  at  C^SS.  noted  that 
the  Public  Works  Department  had  no  au- 
thority to  alter  the  sidewalk.  Concerned 
about  the  Islands'  cultural  heritage  they 
were  aware  that  the  sidewalk  comprised  part 
of  the  Historic  District  In  Charlotte  Amalle 
and  that  Planning  Board's  approval  Is  re- 
quired before  any  portion  of  the  district 
can  be  changed. 

The  P.WJ>.  official  responsible  admitted 
to  this  newspaper  that  be  waa  unaware  of 
that  law. 

At  the  initial  protestations  of  the  stu- 
dents, the  Administrator  of  St.  Thomas  at- 
tempted to  mediate  by  explaining  the  neces- 
sity of  the  work,  apparently  giving  the  stu- 
dents' arguments  about  Its  Illegal  nature 
abort  shrift.  Not  yet  dlalUusloned  with  the 
government's  Indifference  to  their  position 
the  students  continued  to  press  the  issue 
finally  appealing  to  the  Planning  Board  who. 
they  contended,  should  have  been  contacted 
In  the  first  place.  The  Planning  Board  up- 
held their  Judgment  and  ordered  P.WJ>.  to 
restore  the  original  aldewalk  as  much  aa 
feasible. 

The  tenacity  of  the  students  throughout 
the  episode  Is  to  bo  commended.  It  Is  graphlo 
proof  that  the  Oovemment  can  be  InBuanced 
by  tiM  average  etttaan  If  eaoogh  effort  la 
applied. 

In  no  aodaty  can  It  ba  reaaonably  ax- 
pectad  that  eaeii  dtlaen  wlU  have  an  aqual 
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voice  In  the  determinations  of  the  com- 
munity, though  that  is  the  constant  goal 
of  democracy.  What  we  can  rationally  hope 
to  attain,  however,  is  a  society  that  excludes 
none  from  the  decision-making  process  and 
Is  responsive  to  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  all. 

This  experience  should  Illustrate  that  we 
aU  now  possess  these  rights:  well,  that  Is, 
If  we  are  both  patient  and  energetic  enough 
to  achieve  fulfillment. 

The  art  students  from  C.AHJ3.  were.  We 
hope  that  indicates  that  many  of  their  peers 
also  maintain  enough  faith  In  the  process 
of  pubUc  decision-making  that  will  per- 
suade them  to  participate  in  Its  varied  ex- 
ercises. 

This  year  we  will  tackle  the  most  basic 
exercise  of  public  decision-making  as  we 
elect  our  leaders.  If  this  incident  can  be 
taken  as  any  Indication,  young  people  may 
not  fail  to  exercise  their  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities and  may  develop  into  a  force  with 
prodigious  Influence  In  the  oourse  of  events 
in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

We  certainly  hope  so  anyway. 


A  COMMENTARY  BT  JOSEPH 
McCAFFRET 


I 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF   KAKTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRTOENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8.  1974 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  House  has  voted  on  the  issue  of  ra- 
cially balanced  busing  and  it  now  rests 
before  the  Senate,  I  would  like  to  insert 
a  commentary  by  the  veteran  Capitol 
Hill  correspondent,  Mr.  Joseph  McCsif- 
frey,  pertaining  to  this  issue: 

A    COMMENTAST    BT    JOSEPB    McCAITBET 

A  news  analysis  In  the  New  York  Times 
leads  off  with  the  conunent  that  there  was 
considerable  Irony  In  the  House  two  weeks 
ago  barring  long  distance  school  busing.  In- 
herent In  this  piece,  which  appeared  last 
Saturday,  Is  the  suggestion  that  those  in 
the  North  who  oppose  busing  are  hypocrites. 

Well,  that  may  be.  But  lat's  look  at  the 
record  and  111  use  myself  as  a  witness. 

I  first  saw,  with  shock  and  amazement,  the 
use  of  busing  when  as  a  draftee  I  was  sta- 
tioned In  Oeorgla.  Later  I  saw  It  up  very  close 
In  Alabama.  Louisiana  and  Texas:  young 
Negro  children  being  bused  past  the  school 
nearest  them,  sometimes  taken  for  miles  to 
a  Black  only  school. 

I  thought  It  was  wrong,  morally  and  legal- 
ly. When  after  World  War  n,  I  became  a  resi- 
dent of  Virginia  I  deeply  felt  this  Injustice 
and  In  1954  I  publicly  endorsed  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  which  ruled  against  separate 
but  equal  schools — a  decision  which  was 
handed  down  20  years  ago  the  nth  of  next 
month. 

Today  I  still  oppose  young  children  being 
bused  past  the  school  which  Is  nearest  them. 
If  this  Is  hypocrisy,  then  my  {>osltlon  of  30 
years  ago  must  have  been  hypocrisy. 

When  I  was  against  busing  back  then  I  was 
called,  with  scorn,  "pro-Negro"  by  many. 
Today  my  position,  the  same  as  it  was  30 
years  ago.  Is  called  "anti-Black." 

There  Is  one  conclusion  to  be  reached. 
Either  I  and  those  who  have  always  felt  the 
way  I  do  are  crazy,  or  the  rest  of  the  world  Is 
craey. 

Trfwiklng  around.  I  have  a  feeling  the  rest 
Ot  the  wmrld  has  gone  stark,  raving  mad. 
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CALLS  FOR  INVESTIGATION 

HON.  EARL  F.  LANPGREBE 

or   IITDXaMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESCNTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1974 

Mr.  LAN£>OREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
headline  on  the  following  item  would 
lead  the  general  public  to  think  that  a 
majority  of  the  Memliers  of  Congress 
both  Senate  and  House  hIBKl  carefully 
studied  the  automobile  induBtry  and  had 
found  some  very  serious  charges  to  level 
at  them. 

Actually,  I  was  disgusted  to  find  the 
entire  report  to  be  the  concoction  of  one 
Bradford  C.  Snell,  staff  counsel  on  a 
Senate  subcommittee,  headed  by  no 
other  than  Philip  A  Hart,  Democratic 
Senator,  from  the  greatest  automobile 
State  in  the  whole  world. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Con- 
gress is  rapidly  abdicating  Its  responsi- 
bility more  each  day  as  we  observe  staff 
members  acting  individually  or  collec- 
tively to  writing  and  influencing  legis- 
lation, oftentimes,  without  the  Itnowl- 
edge  of  the  Members.  Of  course,  most 
glaring,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  behind-the- 
scenes  maneuvering  of  many  staffs  and 
staff  members  in  the  persecution  of 
President  Nixon.  Staff  members  might 
be  flne  dedicated  individuals  but  their 
major  advantage  is  that  they  do  not 
have  to  face  the  voters  every  2  years 
as  you  and  I  have  to  do. 

Perhaps,  at  some  point  the  voters  will 
"wise  up"  and  hold  Members  of  Congress 
responsible  for  all  actions  of  staffers 
whether  directly  on  the  Member's  pay- 
roll or  under  his  direction  on  standing 
committees. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that 
the  following  article  authored  by  Jack 
Thomas  is  of  such  serious  nature  that  I 
hereby  call  for  a  full  and  complete  in- 
vestigation of  his  charges  by  a  responsi- 
ble House  committee  composed  of  re- 
sponsible Members  of  Congtess: 

Congress  Rn>s  UJB.  Axrro  Firms 
(By  Jack  Thomas) 

WASHrNGTON. — A  new  congressional  study 
says  most  of  the  annual  style  changes  in 
U.S.  autos  create  an  Ulusion  of  progress. 

The  Industry's  Big  Three,  the  report  con- 
cludes, thus  avoid  technical  Improvements 
that  could  save  lives,  reduce  injuries  and 
property  damage,  lower  maintenance  costs, 
conserve  gasoline  and  diminish  pollution. 

The  six-month  study  was  prepared  by 
Bradford  C.  Snell,  a  staff  counsel  for  the 
Senate  anti-trust  and  monopo^  subcommit- 
tee, headed  by  Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart.  D-Mlch. 

Snell  said  American  auto  technology  is 
basically  unchanged  since  1940  and  new  Ideas 
have  been  used  only  under  government 
madate  or  pressure  from  Imports. 

SneU  blames  this  <m  lack  of  competition 
and  a  desire  to  protect  bUlioas  invested  in 
the  production  of  conventional   vehicles. 

His  report  was  the  most  critical  testimony 
In  recent  hearings  on  Hart's  proposed  In- 
dustrial Reorganization  Act,  which  would 
set  up  a  commission  to  recomtnend  ways  to 
break  up  giant  coriwrationa  wklch  dominate 
Industry. 

"General  Motors,  the  Industry  leader, 
makes  moat  dedslona,"  wrote  Snell. 
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"The  Big  Three  (OM,  Ford,  Chrysler)  In- 
terdependently  price  new  cars  and  parts  with 
the  same  antl-competltlve  Impact  as  if  they 
had  acted  in  coUuslon  .  .  . 

"Safety  belts,  crash  absorption  bumpers 
and  collapsible  steering  columns  were  already 
standard  equipment  on  foreign  cars  when, 
largely  at  the  government's  behest,  the  Big 
Three  began  to  Install  them." 

Most  American  innovations  were  developed 
prior  to  1940  by  smaller  auto  firms  or  in- 
dependent automotive  suppliers,  Snell  said. 

Duesenberg  pioneered  four-wheel  brakes 
In  1920.  Rubber  engine  mounts,  which  re- 
duce noise  and  vibrations  were  Introduced 
by  Nash. 

Reo  Introduced  automatic  transmission  In 
1934  and,  in  1939,  Packard  offered  the  first 
auto  alr-condltlonlng. 

Snell  calculated  that  in  1972  consumers 
paid  Sl.S  billion,  or  $170  per  car,  for  model 
changes  the  Big  Three  claimed  were  related 
to  improvements  In  performance. 

He  cited  the  difference  in  expenditures  for 
style  changes  and  for  emission  control. 

"For  the  five-year  period  1967  to  1971,  the 
Big  Three  spent  (7.1  bUUon  for  annual  re- 
styling" he  said. 

"Their  combined  expenditures  for  emis- 
sion control  to  reduce  poUutlon  amounted 
to  S832.6  mUllon,  or  less  than  12  per  cent  of 
the  amount  spent  on  restyling." 

"Energy-Conserving,  low-emission  electric 
and  steam  vehicles  would  help  resolve  the 
acute  petroleum  shortage  and  help  reduce 
the  $6.6  bUlion  in  damages  annually  at- 
tributable to  motor  vehicle  pollution,"  said 
Snell. 

"In  addition,  there  is  evidence  that  electric 
or  steam  vehicles  can  be  produced  and  they 
would  cost  half  as  much  to  buy  and  even  less 
to  operate  than  conventional  gasoline  auto- 
mobUes. 

"The  appUcatlon  of  a  known  metallurgical 
process,"  he  said,  "could  permit  doubling 
the  life  of  an  automobUe  for  an  additional 
cost  of  $36  per  year,  resulting  in  an  annual 
savings  to  consumers  of  more  than  $2 
bUUon." 

A  recent  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  memorandum  Indicates  catalytic  con- 
verters may  pollute  the  air  with  more  dan- 
gerous poisons  than  they  were  supposed  to 
eliminate. 


A  DISCUSSION  OP  ARGUMENTS  IN 
FAVOR  OP  AMNESTY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  debate 
has  been  taking  place  on  the  subject  of 
amnesty.  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom— YAP — a  nationwide  organization, 
has  been  opposed  to  the  imconditlonal 
granting  of  amnesty.  Recently,  Jerry 
Norton,  a  Vietnam  veteran  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Board  of  Directors  of 
YAP,  testified  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
In  his  testimony  he  refuted  the  four  basic 
argtiments  in  favor  of  amnesty  and  pre- 
sented a  primary  argument  against 
amnesty. 

At  this  point,  I  include  in  the  Rxcoro 
the  testimony: 
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Pour  argiunents  are  most  frequently  of- 
fered in  favor  of  amnesty.  We  of  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  would  like  to  refute 
those  four  arguments,  then  offer  what  we 
see  as  the  primary  argument  against  am- 
nesty. 

I.    "THE    WAR    WAS    IMMORAL." 

While  some  amnesty  proponents  claim  that 
the  issue  of  the  war's  morality  Is  Irrelevant 
to  the  amnesty  question,  to  others  It  Is  a 
principle  conslderatlor .  They  say  all  or  most 
Americans  now  realize  that  the  war  was  a 
mistake,  that  those  who  fied  the  country  to 
avoid  serving  In  the  war  were  right,  and  that 
those  who  mistakenly  supported  the  war 
should  thus  ask  deserters  and  draft-dodgers 
for  forgiveness,  not  vice-versa. 

We  tend  to  agree  that  this  argument,  right 
or  wrong,  should  not  be  crucial  to  the  am- 
nesty question,  yet  we  recognize  that  the 
public  would  probably  Interpret  amnesty  as 
an  admission  that  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam 
was  wrong. 

For  the  record  then,  we  want  to  note  that 
North  Vietnam  and  Its  Communist  allies 
were  responsible  for  the  war.  They  attacked 
South  Vietnam.  They  currently  occupy  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  South  Vietnamese  ter- 
ritory which  they  use  to  continue  their  mili- 
tary and  political  campaigns.  They  have 
shown  that  the  conflict  was  not  "Just  a  civil 
war"  by  their  aggression  against  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  Their  continued  efforts  to  gain 
control  of  Indochina  show  that  their  atti- 
tude has  not  changed,  and  that  the  much 
decried  "domino  theory"  was  and  ia  vaUd. 

Nor  was  U.S.  conduct  of  the  war  Immoral. 
Even  the  December  1972  bombmg  of  Hanoi, 
so  mtensely  criticized  by  the  opponents  of 
the  war,  took  only  1,318  lives,  mUltary  and 
clvUlan,  by  the  Communists'  own  count. 
That  hardly  squares  with  the  atrocity  charges 
made  against  the  US.  but  It  does  match  the 
U.S.  description  of  the  bombing  as  precision 
aimed  at  military  targets. 

In  contrast,  the  Communists  have  con- 
sistently foUowed  a  poUcy  of  terror  against 
civilians  and  of  execution  of  political  oppo- 
nents. In  one  Instance  alone,  the  occupation 
of  Hue  In  the  Tet  Offensive,  they  cold-blood- 
edly executed  more  than  twice  as  many 
South  Vietnamese  civilians  as  all  of  the  cas- 
ualties ixifllcted  In  the  so-caUed  "saturation 
bombing"  of  Hanoi. 

Thus,  any  argtmient  that  amnesty  should 
be  granted  because  America  was  on  the  wrong 
side  In  the  Vietnam  war,  or  used  Immoral 
tactics,  should  be  rejected. 

n.   "so    MANT    TOUNG    MEN" 

This  pro-amnesty  argument  from  numbers 
asserts  that  so  many  men  deserted  or  dodged 
the  draft  that  America  simply  cannot  get 
along  without  them.  As  substantiation  for 
this,  the  figure  for  total  desertions  during 
the  Vietnam  war  Is  given. 

Such  statistical  "evidence,"  however,  falls 
to  mention  that  more  than  90%  of  that  total 
returned  to  mUltary  control,  usually  of  their 
own  volition.  Hence,  in  late  1972,  only  32,657 
of  the  423,422  men  who  had  deserted  since 
mid- 1966  were  stUl  at  large. 

The  pro-amnssty  people  also  like  to  de- 
pict all  these  men  as  motivated  by  their  con- 
sciences and  heart-felt  objections  to  the  Viet- 
namese war,  when  most  are  motivated  by 
other  factors  such  aa  family  problems.  Indi- 
vidual difBcultles  vrtth  their  units,  simple 
dislike  for  the  mUltary  life,  or  nothing  more 
sinister  than  a  decision  to  take  an  extended 
and  unauthorized  vacation.  Such  factors  may 
explain  why  only  6%  of  deserters  in  foreign 
countries,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  have  made  political  or  anti-war 
statements. 

It  ahould  also  be  noted  that  whUe  amnesty 
propaganda  speaks  of  many  thousands  of 
men  "In  exUe"  overseas,  the  Department  of 
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Defense  knew  in  late  1972  of  only  2,626  de- 
serters abrcad  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
only  2,760  draft-dodgers  abroad — and  only 
another  1.700  draft-dodgers  beUeved  to  be 
tn  the  U.S. 

Finally,  while  pro-amnesty  propagandists 
discount  the  above  statistics,  saying  many 
draft-dodgers  were  never  Indicted  and  claim- 
ing that  as  many  as  40,000  to  100,000  linger 
In  Canada,  Immlgratlcn  statistics  show  that 
If  every  American  male  in  the  military  age 
bracket  who  went  to  Canada  to  stay  between 
January  1965  and  January  1972  were  assumed 
to  be  a  draft -dodger  or  deserter,  the  grand 
total  would  still  be  less  than  17,000. 
m,  "bringing  the  country  together" 

A  central  pro-amnesty  argument  Is  that 
amnesty  would  heal  the  divisions  left  In  the 
country  by  the  Vietnam  war.  It  seems  equally 
plausible  that  amnesty  would  polarize  the 
country  more,  not  less. 

For  example,  Americans  have  made  heroes 
out  of  the  former  prisoners-of-war.  Would 
the  public,  not  to  mention  the  P.O.W.'s  them- 
selves, greet  returning  draft-dodgers  and 
deserters  with  adulation  or  contempt? 

Similarly,  there  are  millions  of  Vietnam 
veterans.  Though  war  opponents  among  them 
have  been  vocal,  few  would  argue  that  such 
radical  groups  represent  more  than  a  small 
minority  of  veterans. 

As  for  the  rest,  would  they  not  resent  the 
return  of  those  who  avoided  service  while 
they  risked  their  lives  and  while  many  stUl 
bear  the  scars  and  wounds  of  war?  How 
win  the  relatives  of  those  men  react,  espe- 
cially the  relatives  of  those  who  lost  their 
lives?  While  there  are  no  doubt  exceptions 
In  each  category,  It  seems  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  most  would  not  willingly  accept 
amnesty. 

Polls  of  the  public  have  consistently  shown 
that  Americans  at  large  oppose  universal 
amnesty,  and  especially  oppose  amnesty  for 
deserters.  Thus,  how  amnesty  would  "bring 
the  country  together"  is  hard  to  understand. 

IV.  "THE  HISTORICAI.  PRECKDENT" 

A  favorite  argument  of  pro-amnesty  forces 
Is  that  amnesty  Is  In  a  great  American  tradi- 
tion, that  there  have  been  many  amnesties 
after  American  wars.  Such  an  argument  is 
without  foundation;  the  pro-amnesty  forces 
call  for  a  umversal  amnesty  which  was  never 
granted  In  the  history  of  our  nation. 

During  the  Civil  War  President  Lincoln 
on  several  occasions  offered  amnesty  to  Union 
deserters,  but  the  amnesty  was  always  condi- 
tional. The  condition  was  usually  that  the 
deserters  had  to  return  to  military  duty  and 
forfeit  a  certain  amount  of  pay.  That  is  con- 
siderably different  from  universal  amnesty. 
There  was  no  amnesty  for  those  violating  the 
draft  laws. 

Amnesty  with  exceptions  was  offered  by 
Lincoln  to  Confederate  soldiers,  but  that  ob- 
viously has  no  parallels  with  the  current 
situation.  Confederate  soldiers  were  Just  that, 
soldiers,  not  Individuals,  who  refused  to  fight. 
They  were  part  of  the  army  Lincoln  was 
trying  to  defeat,  which  nukde  It  In  his  gov- 
ernment's Interest  to  encourage  them  to 
desert  and  deplete  the  enemy's  forces.  The 
Confederates  also  had  to  take  an  oath  of 
loyalty  to  the  Union,  an  e.-pllclt  admission 
that  they  had  been  wrong. 

After  the  war  President  Johnson  offered 
amnesty  for  Union  deserters  who  returned  to 
their  units  to  serve  out  their  military  duty. 
There  was  no  amnesty  for  draft  law  violators! 
There  were  various  amnesties  for  Confederate 
soldiers  (again  note  the  lack  of  paraUel  with 
thoae  who  want  amnesty  today),  but  there  . 
waa  no  complete  amnesty  even  for  them 
untu  1898. 

There  was  no  amnesty  after  the  Spanish 
American  War. 
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nttean  ywn  after  the  end  of  World  War  I 
PresMent  Rooaerelt  pardoned  1,900  IndlTld- 
vmla  wlrn  had  been  conTlcted,  and  teroeA 
their  aentenca.  of  trlotattons  of  the  draft 
and  espionage  laws.  President  Ooolldge 
granted  amnesty  to  about  100  men  who  de- 
serted tbeJr  units  after  the  armistice.  Again, 
wartime  deeertera  received  neither  pardons 
or  amnesty. 

After  World  War  n  President  Truman  set 
up  an  amnesty  rerlew  board  that  looked  at 
individual  cases  and  pardoned  1,533  of  15303 
draft  eradera.  There  was  not  even  this  very 
limited  amnesty  for  deserters. 

Thera  was  no  asanesty  after  the  Korean 
War.  In  Deosmber  ot  1953  President  Truman 
granted  amnesty  for  those  who  deserted 
between  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  War.  peacetime  de- 
tertert.  Moreover,  all  had  been  conrlcted  of 
deserting,  which  meant  they  had  served  some 
prison  time. 

V.  TBB  ASeVICBirT  ACAINBT 

Having  examined  tbe  main  arguments  for 
amnesty,  and  the  problems  with  tbem^  we 
turn  to  tbe  main  argument  against  it.  To 
permit  amnesty  for  those  who  refused  serv- 
ice in  Vietnam  Is  to  set  a  precedent  that  says. 
"If  you  think  a  law  Is  Unmoral,  break  it, 
because  you  may  very  well  find  that  society 
changes  its  mind,  forgives  you  and  doeent 
punish  you."  More  simply  It  says,  "Tou  were 
completely  right  to  disobey  the  law." 

As  conservatives,  we  In  Toung  Americans 
for  Freedom  believe  Ui  Individual  Uberny,  yet 
we  are  also  aware  that  the  very  concept  of 
govamment  heoomea  meaningless  if  Individ- 
uals are  free  to  pick  and  choose  those  laws 
tbey  will  obey  and  those  they  will  disooey. 
This  Is  self-evident.  While  thoee  who  have 
decided  that  tbe  Vietnam  War  was  totally 
Immoral  and  Indefensible  may  bnu:"  this 
argument  aside.  I  suggest  they  ask  chem- 
selves  If  they  so  readily  forgive  a  white  la- 
clst  who  follows  his  conscience  and  blows  up 
a  black  church?  Or  on  a  more  mundane  lev- 
el, excuse  thoee  whose  consciences  told  them 
a  given  government  program  was  Immoral 
and  therefore  refused  to  pay  the  taxes  to 
support  It?  (In  this  ease  we  as  conservatives 
would  be  paying  very  few  taxes  Indeed.)  To 
permit  this  Is  to  create  government  of  whim, 
not  law. 

Amnesty  would  make  a  mockery  of  'aw 
and  government.  It  is  one  thing  to  disobey 
a  law  because  one  feels  It  Is  Immoral — one 
can  conceive  of  circumstances  where  conserv- 
atives might  do  Just  that — but  It  is  quite 
another  to  expect  the  eoelety  that  made  the 
law  not  to  punish  one  for  that  disobedience. 
Martin  Lutber  King.  Thoreau  and  OandhI 
expected  to  go  to  jafl  when  they  violated 
tbe  law.  their  concept  of  clvU  disobedience 
was  not  that  of  those  who  request  amnesty, 
nor  could  It  be  if  we  have  to  have  an  orderly 
rather  than  anarchic  society.  Tbe  choice  Is 
not  between  liberty  and  order,  but  between 
having  both  or  nettber. 


CECIL  E3NO 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

or  CAUVOBNU 
HT  THE  HOUBB  OF  BSPRSSENTATTVES 

Tuadai/.  AprU  2,  1974 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with  a 
profound  senae  of  sadneai  tbat  I  Join 
witii  my  coUeMuea  tn  moaming  the  pasa- 
Ini  of  our  beloved  former  dean  of  the 
California  delegation.  Cecil  King. 

Ab  we  know,  CecO  passed  away  on 
March  23  In  an  Inglewood,  Calif.,  hos- 
pital. 

While  there  Is  little  irony  in  death. 
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there  Is  a  special  tone  of  it  here  because 
Cecil,  of  course,  was  the  coauthor  of  the 
medicare  bill  which  now  provides  hos- 
pitalization and  medical  care  for  aU  per- 
sons over  65  who  could  not  otherwise  aS- 
f  ord  it. 

This  giant  of  compassion  for  others 
was  first  elected  to  the  77th  Congress  in 
1942  and  retired  in  1968,  and  during  the 
interim  rendered  invaluable  service,  not 
only  to  California,  but  the  entire  Nation. 

As  one  who  served  with  him  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  term  I  can  truthfully 
say  there  is  no  one  whose  passing  I  shall 
deplore  more  greatly. 

Mrs.  Slsk  and  I  render  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  his  family  and  can  only 
counsel  that  they  can  be  truly  proud 
forever  of  his  achievements, 
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STUDENT  RECORDS:  A  PROPOSED 
STRATEGY  FOR  PREVENTINQ 
ABUSES  OP  THE  RIGHT  TO  PRI- 
VACY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  inrw  ToxK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREStNTATIVES 

Mcmday,  April  8.  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point 
in  the  proceedings.  I  include  the  third 
part  of  the  research  paper,  entitled. 
"Students,  Parents  Pnd  the  School  Rec- 
ord Prison:  A  Legal  Strategy  for  Pre- 
venting Abuses,"  by  Sarah  C.  Carey,  at- 
torney at  law: 
Stddxnts.  Pakzmts  and  thb  School  Rxcokd 

Psisok:  a  Lecai.  Stsategt  fob  Pravkntuho 

Abuses — in 


(c)  The  Common  Law:  Incorporated  into 
the  VS.  legal  system  are  a  aeries  of  basic 
traditions  and  customs  dealing  with  the 
power  of  the  states  and  the  security  of  the 
person  that  were  articulated  initially  in 
British  legal  writings  and  Court  decisions. 
Unless  subsequently  modified  by  statute, 
theee  principles  remain  in  effect  today;  and 
under  rules  of  Judicial  Interpretation,  where 
a  statute  conflicts  with  a  commor  law  rule, 
that  statute  must  be  construed  narrowly. 
Since  most  of  the  basic  commoc  law  tests  of 
individual  liberty  have  been  Incorporated 
into  federal  and  state  constitutional  provi- 
sions, they  are  infrequently  relied  upon  in 
Judicial  decisions;  ">  however,  they  remain 
valid  bases  for  the  enforcement  of  personal 
nghte. 

A  series  of  lower  court  decisions  articulat- 
ing parental  rights  based  on  common  law 
principles  are  discussed  below:  they  help  to 
further  elaborate  the  nature  of  the  parent's 
right  to  control  his  chUd's  education.  Taken 
together,  these  cases  suggest  that  even 
though  the  schools  act  "in  loco  parentis" 
they  cannot  replace  the  parent  where  he  re- 
serves areas  of  centred. 

For  example.  In  Morrow  v.  Wood  35  Wis. 
69.  17  Am.  Rep.  471  (1874).  tbe  Court  held 
that  the  teacher,  knowing  the  father's  wishes, 
could  not  compel  the  child  to  pursue  study 
that  was  forbidden  by  the  father.  The  Court 
found  that  the  parent's  desire  not  to  have  his 
child  study  geography  because  be  wanted  his 
son  to  pay  more  attention  to  arithmetic  was 
possibly  within  the  parent's  rlg{ht  as  long  as 
It  did  not  Interfere  with  the  general  effi- 
ciency or  conduct  of  the  school.  Morrow  up- 
held the  parent's  right  "to  direct  what  stud- 
ies. Included  In  the  prescribed  courses,  his 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


child  shall  take."  35  Wis.  at  84.  (Based  upon 
the  above  ruling,  the  case  was  reversed  and 
remanded  for  a  new  trial.)  In  Vorroio,  the 
Court  wrote: 

"It  seems  to  us  a  most  unreasenable  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  teEu;her  to  say  that  the 
parent  has  not  that  right.  ...  It  seems  to 
us  It  Is  Idle  to  say  the  parent,  by  send- 
ing bis  child  to  school,  impliedly  clothes 
the  teacher  with  that  power,  m  a  case  where 
the  parent  expressly  reserves  the  right  to 
himself."  (at  64-65). 

Other  State  Courts  have  reaped  similar 
results.  aUowing  the  parent  to  withdraw  his 
child  from  required  courses,  provided  his  re- 
quest was  reasonable  »  and  did  not  interfere 
with  the  interests  of  other  children.  In  State 
ex  rel  Sheihley  v.  School  District  No.  1  of 
Dixon  County  et  al.,  31  Neb.  562.  48  N.W.  393 
(1891)  the  Nebraska  Supreme  C^urt  granted 
a  parent  the  right  to  overrule  high  school 
regulations  concerning  currlcutum  on  the 
grounds  that  a  parent  has  a  superior  Inter- 
est in  the  growth  of  his  (diUd.  The  Court 
pointed  out  that  unlike  the  parent,  who  has 
an  ongoing  interest  in  the  happlnees  of  his 
child,  the  teacher  has  only  a  temporary  in- 
terest In  the  child's  welfare.  The  Court  held: 
"The  right  of  the  parent  .  .  .  lz>  determine 
what  studies  his  child  shall  pursue  Is  para- 
mount to  that  of  the  trustees  or  teachers." 
at  395.  In  Garvin  County  et  al.  ».  Thompson 
et  al..  34  Old.  1,  103  P.  578  (1909)  the  Okla- 
homa Supreme  Court  created  a  presumptlia 
m  favor  of  a  parental  request,  (In  that  case 
the  parent  did  not  want  his  child  to  teke 
singing  lessons  for  religious  reasons),  rely- 
ing again  on  the  parent's  greater  concern  for 
and  knowledge  of  the  child." 

One  final  common  law-baafcd  decision 
granting  a  parent  veto  power  oVer  a  school 
regulation  deserves  mention.  In  Hardwiek  v. 
Board  of  School  Trustees  of  Fruitridge 
School  District,  54  Cal.  App.  696;  205  P  49 
( 1921 ) ,  the  District  Court  of  Appeals  In  Cal- 
ifornia held  that  a  child  could  sot  be  com- 
pelled against  the  wishes  of  his  parente 
(baaed  on  religious  principles)  to  attend 
dancing  lessons  required  by  school  regula- 
tions. Touching  only  briefly  on  the  religious 
question,  the  Court  stated  that  the  case  In- 
volved "the  right  of  parents  to  oontrol  their 
own  children — to  require  them  to  live  up 
to  the  teachings  and  the  prinQiples  which 
are  Inculcated  in  them  at  boms  under  the 
parental  authority."  205  P.  at  54.  It  acknowl- 
edged the  greater  interest  and  right  of  the 
parent  to  prepare  the  child  for  his  future 
and  concluded  that  that  right  muBt  be  valued 
by  the  school  if  reasonable  and  If  not  harm- 
ful to  either  the  student  or  the  society. 

In  Its  discussion  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  parent  and  child  on  tbe  one  hand 
and  the  school  and  state  on  the  other,  the 
Court  raised  Issiies  of  direct  nelevance  to 
some  of  the  current  practices  of  educators 
that  attempt  to  "treat"  or  counsel  children 
for  alleged  psychological  or  other  deficiencies 
where  the  treatment  or  ita  underlying 
assessment  are  in  conflict  with  the  parent's 
views.  The  Court's  reasoning  suggeste  that 
these  practices  may  constitute  utodue  Inter- 
ference with  areas  of  parental  prerogative. 
SpaciflcaUy,  the  Hardwiek  Court  questioned 
whether  a  law  that  interfered  with  the  well- 
founded  Judgment  of  the  parent  would  be 
valid,  whether  the  state  could  take  steps  that 
would  alienate  the  chUd  from  pairental  au- 
thority and  asked,  "may  the  parebte  thus  be 
eliminated  in  any  measure  front  considera- 
tion in  the  matter  of  the  discipline  and  edu- 
cation of  their  children  along  Uftes  looking 
to  tbe  building  up  of  the  personal  character 
and  the  advancement  of  the  pvsonal  wel- 
fare of  the  latter?"  In  answerltig  Its  own 
questions  it  concluded  that :  •* 

"To  Muwer  said  question  In  tbe  afflrmatlve 
would  be  to  give  sanction  to  a  power  over 
home  life  that  might  result  in  denying  to 
parents  their  natural  as  weU  as  their  con- 
stitutional right  to  govern  or  control,  within 
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the  scope  of  just  parental  authority,  their 
own  progeny.  Indeed,  it  would  be  distinctly 
revtrfuntlonary  and  possibly  subversive  of 
that  honte  life  so  essential  to  the  safety  and 
security  d  society  and  the  govemnoent  which 
regulates  it.  the  very  opposite  effect  of  what 
the  public  school  system  Is  designed  to  ac- 
complish, to  hold  that  any  such  overreach- 
ing powers  exist  in  ttie  state  or  any  of  its 
agencies."  (64  Cal.  App.  696  at  701,  205  P.  49 
at  54.)=* 

The  common  law  decisions  discussed  above 
deal  primarily  with  situations  where  a  parent 
objects  for  religious  reasons  to  enrollment  of 
his  child  tn  a  specific  course.'^  In  these  cases 
the  Courts  have  attempted  to  acconunodate 
the  Interests  of  the  individual  pmrent  with- 
out disrupting  tbe  general  operations  of  the 
school.  ITiey  provide  strong  support  for  the 
assertion  of  other  parental  preferences,  par- 
ticularly in  areas  that  have  to  do  with  the 
spiritual  or  cultural  *  development  of  the 
child.  Given  current  educational  practices 
with  their  heavy  reliance  on  behavioral  and 
related  aassssments,  the  parents  wiU  face  a 
difficult  burden  in  demonstrating  that  his 
request  is  "reasonable"  unless  he  has  access 
to  the  data  collected  by  the  school  on  his 
child  and  an  opportunity  to  present  bis  own 
point  of  view.  The  exercise  of  his  right  of 
oversight  becomes  more  difficult  and  attenu- 
ated when  the  challenged  decision  of  the 
school  Is  wr84>ped  in  professional  Jargon. 

(2)  TTie  Parent  has  a  Right  to  Review  His 
Child's  Records  Generally:  There  are  strong 
common  law  traditions  and  precedents  grant- 
ing the  parent  the  right  to  review  his  child's 
records,  unless  the  state  has  a  law  or  formal 
regulation  to  the  contrary.  No  state  includes 
a  statutory  prohibition  against  the  parent's 
reviewing  his  chUd's  basic  record;  some 
states  have  restraints  In  regard  to  specific 
aspecte  of  the  record  such  as  IQ  assess- 
menta  or  results  of  ptsychologlcal  testing. 
Where  prohibitions  do  exist  it  Is  more  com- 
mon for  them  to  be  based  on  practice  (i.e. 
the  discretion  of  local  school  officials)  rather 
than  law  or  regulation.  Tliese  discretionary 
practices  can  probably  be  overcome  by  tbe 
assertion  of  the  common  law  right  of  in- 
spection. 

The  common  law  creatss  a  strong  pre- 
sumption In  favor  of  access  to  public  records 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  an  Interest 
In  or  need  to  review  the  subject  matter  of 
the  records.  Although  an  exact  definition  of 
What  constitutes  a  public  record  does  not 
exist,  it  seems  likely  that,  unless  narrowed 
by  statute,  records  maintained  by  a  school 
Including  tests  and  assessments  of  academic 
or  related  performance  are  "public".  Initially, 
need  to  review  records  was  determined  by 
whether  the  Information-seeker  needed  the 
Information  to  maintain  or  defend  a  law- 
suit :**  however,  this  has  since  been  broadened 
to  Include  an  interest  of  the  public  in  deter- 
mining whether  government  officials  are 
properly  executing  their  duties."  Tbe  New 
Tork  Supreme  Court  has  applied  this  prin- 
ciple directly  to  school  records,  shaping  It 
to  fit  the  special  relationship  of  parente  to 
the  schools. 

In  Van  Allen  v.  MoClearp  27  Mls.3d  81; 
211  NTS  2d  601  (1961),  a  parent  who  had 
been  advised  by  certain  school  officials  that 
his  child  was  in  need  ot  psychological  treat- 
ment, sought  access  to  the  findings  of  the 
school  psychologist.  The  Court  htid  that  ab- 
sent constitutional,  legislative  or  adminis- 
trative piermlssion  or  prohlbitlmi,  the  par- 
ent has  a  oonunon  law  right  to  Inspect  the 
school  records  of  his  child. 

The  McCleary  Court  found  that  despite 
ccmpiUscM^  school  attendance  laws,  tbe 
ptarent  retains  the  right  to  direct  the  over- 
all education  of  bis  ctaUd,  adding  that  to 
exercise  this  right  and  to  dtsebarge  this 
duty  the  parent  has  to  keep  abreast  of  tbe 
child's  developntent  and  advaaoement.  It 
stated  that  the  parent's  righte  "stem  .  .  . 
from  his  relaUonsblp  with  sehoal  autlkoriUea 


as  a  parent  who  under  compulsory  education 
has  delegated  to  them  the  educational  au- 
thority over  his  child."  The  Court  analogized 
the  Interest  of  the  parent  in  his  child's  rec- 
ords to  other  Interests  that  had  already  been 
recognized  by  the  New  York  Courts  und3r 
the  common  law  principle;  that  of  a  patient 
to  inspect  his  own  hospital  records;  of  a 
client  to  be  given  open  and  frank  Informa- 
tion by  his  attorney  as  to  the  state  of  his 
business;  of  a  stockholder  to  inspect  tbe 
records  of  his  ccrporation,  and  cf  a  member 
of  a  board  of  education  to  inspect  records 
compiled  by  the  superintendent  or  bis  own 
school  district.'" 

The  more  recent  common  law  cases  dealing 
with  record  inspactlon  suggest  that  a  heavy 
burden  wiU  be  placed  on  any  public  agency 
alleging  that  such  review  is  either  burden- 
some or  inappropriate.  This  presumption  of 
openness  should  apply  to  any  sltuatlcn  where 
a  parent  needs  underlying  school  data  to 
make  routine  decision  concerning  his  child.'" 

(3)  Where  the  School  Makes  a  Decision 
that  Threatens  Deprivation  of  the  Child's  Le- 
gal Rights,  the  Parent  is  Entitled  to  Full  Re- 
view of  the  Data  that  Formed  the  Basis  for 
the  Decision:  The  cases  discussed  in  sections 
(1)  and  (2)  supra  suggest  lines  of  argument 
to  support  the  right  of  a  parent  to  obtain 
school  records  necessary  for  him  to  make  or 
participate  In  basic  decisions  about  his  child's 
course  of  education.  In  addition  to  these  lines 
of  cases,  more  recent  decisions  rendered  prin- 
cipally by  the  lower  federal  courte  hold  that 
where  the  child  is  denied  access  to  public 
education  altogether  or  Is  granted  access  on 
terms  unequal  to  those  provided  other  chil- 
dren, his  parent  has  a  right  to  challenge  the 
school's  decision.  This  right  includes  the  op- 
portunity to  present  the  child's  side  of  the 
story  and  to  obtain  full  access  to  the  under- 
lying evidence  that  formed  tbe  basis  for  the 
school's  action.  Among  tbe  actions  that  have 
called  forth  procedural  due  process  guaran- 
tees to  date  are  exclusion  or  expulsion  from 
school  for  a  variety  of  reasons;  assignment 
to  special  schools  or  special  classes  for  stu- 
dents who  are  not  meeting  minimal  stand- 
ards; and  tracking. 

In  1961  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit,  in  Dixon  v.  Alabama  State 
Board  of  Education.  294  P.2d  150  (5th  Cir. 
1961),  held  that  students  in  good  standing 
could  not  be  expelled  from  a  state  supported 
college  because  of  alleged  misconduct  with- 
out a  hearing  and  an  opportunity  to  chal- 
lenge their  acctisers.  The  Court  stated : 

"Whenever  a  governmental  body  acta  so  as 
to  injure  an  individual,  the  Constitution  re- 
quires that  the  act  be  consonant  with  due 
process  of  law.  The  minimum  procedtiral  re- 
qulrementa  necessary  to  satisfy  due  process 
depends  upon  the  circumstances  and  the  in- 
teresta  of  the  parties  Involved.  294  F  2d 
at  155. 

For  the  studente  In  question,  the  Court 
found  that  tbe  minimal  requirements  in- 
cluded a  clear  statement  by  the  college  of  the 
specific  charges  against  them,  a  hearing  with 
both  sides  present,  disclosure  to  the  studenta 
of  the  names  of  the  witnesses  against  them 
and  the  natiire  of  their  allegations,  and  an 
opportunity  for  the  studente  to  present  their 
own  witnesses  and  version  of  the  facte. 

Since  the  Dixon  decision,  the  right  to  a 
hearing  prior  to  expulsion  hd^  been  recog- 
nized in  a  number  of  additional  cases  deal- 
ing with  Institutions  of  higher  education; 
It  has  also  been  extended  to  high  school  stu- 
dente acctised  of  violating  various  rules  of 
conduct.  Some  cases  premise  the  student's 
right  to  stay  In  school  on  state  oonstltu- 
tiooal  or  statutory  provisions  that  have  been 
interpreted  as  guaranteeing  a  right  to  edu- 
catkNi:  others  simiHy  assert  the  importance 
or  fundamental  nature  of  education  with- 
out alluding  to  tbe  source  of  the  right. 
And  others  refer  to  denial  of  education  m  a 
state-impoaed  stigma. 

In  Voiipht  T.  Vam  Buren  FubUc  SeJtoola, 


306  P.  Supp  1388  (EX).  Mich  8.D.  1969) ,  for 
example,  the  Court  held  that  a  student 
could  not  be  expelled  for  possessing  an 
obscene  publication  without  having  the 
right  to  be  heard.  The  Court  pointed  out 
that  Bellevue  High  School  rarely  expelled 
stu'lents  and  stated : 

•■;t  goes  without  saying,  and  needs  no 
elaboration.  th«it  a  record  of  expulsion  from 
high  school  constitutes  a  lifetime  stigma. 
It  would  seem  that  in  taking  an  action  of 
such  drastic  natxu-e.  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion would  have  been  interested  in  provid- 
ing plain'..i7  with  the  opportunity  to  offer 
his  explanation  cf  the  circumstances  prior 
to  the  actual  expulsion  by  the  Board."  306 
PSupp  at  1393. 

The  Court  ordered  the  school  to  conduct  an 
adversary  proceeding  with  the  minimum 
safeguards  enumerated  in  Dixon.  Similar  re- 
sults were  reached  In  WUHama  r.  Dade 
County  School  Board,  where  the  Court  held 
that  a  conference  held  by  the  principal 
with  the  student  and  his  parents  to  an- 
nounce a  decision  to  suspend  did  not  satis- 
fy due  process.  Relying  on  Dixon  as  prece- 
dent, the  Court  stated : 

"We  feel  that  a  penalty  of  this  magnitude 
ought  not  be  Imposed  without  proper  notice 
of  the  charges,  and  at  least  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  accurately  the  facts  involved  and 
to  give  the  student  en  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent his  side  of  the  case."  441  F.2d  299  (5th 
Clr.  1971 )  '■ 

roOTNOTES 

*  For  a  discussion  of  common  law  and 
other  non -constitutional  bases  for  narrow- 
ing asserted  school  board  authority,  see 
Goldstein,  "The  Sc;pe  and  Sources  of  School 
Board  Authority  to  PvCgulate  Student  Con- 
duct and  Status:  "A  Non-constltutlonal  An- 
alysis. 177  U.Pa.L.Rev.  373  ( 1969) . 

"  In  Crews  v.  Johnson  et  al..  46  Okl.  164, 
148  P.  77  (1915).  a  parent's  request  that  hU 
child  not  be  required  to  study  grammar  was 
held  unreasonable. 

"-The  Garvin  County  decision,  like  other 
decisions,  quoted  from  Blackstone.  the 
"Bible"  of  the  Common  Law.  According  to 
Blackstone  parents  have  a  duty  "to  their 
children"  to  give  them  "an  education  suit- 
able to  their  station  in  life;  a  duty  pointed 
out  by  reason,  and  of  far  the  greatest  im- 
portance of  any.  For,  as  Puffendorf  very  weU 
observes.  It  Is  not  easy  to  imagine  or  allow, 
that  a  parent  has  conferred  any  considerable' 
benefit  upon  his  child,  by  bringing  him 
into  the  world;  if  he  afterwards  entirely  ne- 
glecte  bis  ctilture  and  education,  and  suffers 
him  to  grow  up  like  a  mere  beast,  to  lead  a 
life  useless  to  others,  and  shameful  to  him- 
self." {Commentaries  on  the  Law*  of  England. 
Sir  William  Blackstone.  KT,  Ed.  WUllam  g! 
Hammond  (Bancroft-Whitney  Co..  1980) ) . 

"Neither  this  nor  other  cases  treat  tbe 
situation  wher^  the  family  is  so  disintegrated 
as  to  preclude  effective  parental  guidance  of 
the  child. 

""  Other  decisions  affirming  a  parental  right 
of  control  include  Rulison  et  al.,  v.  Post  79 
111.  687  (1875);  Trustees  of  SchooU  v.  The 
People  ex  rel.  Markin  Van  Allen,  87  HI.  303 
(1877);  State  ex  rel.  Kelly  v.  Ferguson  et  al.. 
95  Neb.  63;  144  N.W.  1039  (1914).  The  par- 
ent's authority  has  also  been  discused  (but 
not  relied  on)  In  eases,  such  as  State  v.  Zobel 
81  SJ5.  260;  134  N.W.  2d  101  fl9eS)  dealing 
with  chUd  neglect  and  Shepherd  v  State 
306  P.2d  346  (1957)  dealing  with  an  aUeged 
violation  of  the  compulsory  attendance  laws. 
See  also  Consolidated  School  District,  No.  12 
V.  Union  Graded  School  District  No  3  186 
Okl.  486,  94  P.2d  549  (1939)  at  550. 

"In  recent  years,  the  sex  education  cases 
and  resulting  legislative  enactmente  have 
generally  established  a  parental  right  to 
provide  this  type  of  Instruction  at  home  and/ 
or  to  withdraw  his  cfaUd  from  tbe  school's 
course.  Many  states  speclllcally  provide  by 
statute  that  enrollment  of  a  student  in  a  sex 
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education  cImb  must  be  wltb  the  consent  of 
the  peient;  othera  require  that  the  pejrent 
must  either  proride  the  education  hlmselX 
or  let  tlM  school.  Where  the  Issue  has  re8\Ut- 
ed  In  litigation,  the  Courts  have  reached  di- 
vergent conclusions,  with  one  upholding 
a  required  course  as  within  the  state's  power 
to  protect  the  pubUc  health,  Cornwall  v. 
State  Board  of  Bducation  314  P.  Supp.  340 
(IBW):  and  another  upholding  the  parent's 
right,  on  the  basis  of  religious  beliefs,  to 
keep  his  children  out  of  the  class  Valent  I. 
New  Jerteg  State  Board  of  gdttcation.  144  N.J. 
Super.  63.  274  A.3d  83a  (1969). 

"It  is  entirely  possible,  for  example,  fol- 
lowing the  reasoning  of  these  cases  that  Just 
as  a  Baptist  can  withdraw  his  chUd  from 
dancing  or  singing  lessons,  so  too.  a  Black  or 
Ohlcano  parent  could  withdraw  his  child 
trom  courses  that  inaccurately  or  negatively 
portray  bis  race  or  culture. 

"Inn  CasioeU  18  B.I.  836.  29  A.  259  (1893) . 
"  MacSvan  v.  Holm  226  Or.  27,  369  P.2d  413 
(1961);     PapadoponlOM    v.    State    Board    of 
Higher  Education;  494  P.2d  260    (Or  App. 
1972).  *^*^ 

"For  a  discussion  of  the  Von  Allen  case 
see  ao  BulTalo  L.J.  265.  "Comment  Parental 
Right  to  Inspect  School  Records." 

"If  the  relationship  between  teacher  and 
student  were  viewed  as  a  fiduciary  relation- 
ship, high  standards  of  disclosure  of  relevant 
Information  would  apply.  No  court  to  date 
has  defined  the  relationship  in  this  manner; 
however,  at  least  one  has  suggested  it  as  a 
possibility.  Blair  v.  Union  Free  District  67 
ICisc.  ad  348,324  NYS2d  323  of  328  (1971). 

"The  Florida  Department  of  Education 
has  since  promulgated  regulations  dealing 
with  expulsion  hearings. 


MICHIGAN   POLICE    OFFICERS 
WIVES  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   WCHIGAlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  g.  1974 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mich- 
igan Police  Officers  Wives  Association 
wUl  hold  their  fourth  annual  State  cod- 
venUon  April  27.  1974,  in  Dearborn, 
Mich. 

Each  year,  during  the  fourth  week  in 
April,  the  Michigan  Police  Officers  Wives 
Association  receives  proclamations  citing 
that  week  as  "Police  Officers  Wives  As- 
sociation Week." 

This  is  a  fitting  tribute  I  believe  to  the 
women  who  give  suivort  to  our  police 
officers.  Similarly,  there  is  legislation 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  I  have  introduced  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  th3  fourth  week  of 
April  each  year  as  "Police  Officers  Wives 
Association  Week."  I  am  referring  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  530,  which  I  in- 
troduced in  the  1st  session  of  the  93d 
Congress  and  upon  which  I  am  anxious 
to  see  action  taken  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Upon  the  occasion  this  month  of  the 
Michigan  Police  Officers  Wives  Associ- 
ation Convention.  I  believe  it  appropri- 
ate to  note  that  I  have  learned,  in  my 
continuing  correspondence  with  Mrs. 
MartbA  Hart,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, that  these  women  work  hard  to  pro- 
mote good  will,  create  better  police-com- 
munity relations,  better  their  communi- 
ties, and  aid  the  families  of  the  Injured 
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and  slain  police  officers  throughout  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Hart  has  informed  me  that  their 
organization  sends  get-wdl  cards  to  any 
officer  injured  in  the  line  of  duty  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  a  sym- 
pathy card  to  the  family  of  any  officer 
slain  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Likewise,  these  women  stand  ready  to  as- 
sist the  families  of  those  police  officers 
who  are  injured  or  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  wives  are  actively 
engaged  in  their  support  of  their  hus- 
bands' work  and,  in  fact,  regiaarly  at- 
tend scheduled  courses  at  police  training 
academies  for  new  officers*  wives. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  their  efforts  are 
worthy  of  the  attention  oif  Congress  as 
these  women  work  to  secure  a  better  way 
of  life  for  aU. 


ApA  8,  1974. 


MILITARY  SEEKS  NAME  AND  AD- 
DRESS OF  EVERY  LK^NSED  WIS- 
CONSIN DRIVER  BETWEEN  AGES 
OP  17  AND  26 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8,  1974 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  driver 
control  bureau  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Transportation  Department  does  a  brisk 
business  supplying  confidential  hiforma- 
tion  out  of  its  computerized  files  on  the 
State's  motorists. 

To  obtain  your  neighlwr's  name,  age, 
address,  and  driving  record  in  dupUcate, 
simply  send  in  a  notarized  statement 
*nd  $1 — unless  you  are  an  insurance 
company,  in  which  case  you  can  obtain 
the  hiformatlon  in  triplicate  for  only 
50  cents. 

Recently,  the  four  major  branches  of 
the  service  tendered  a  jolot  request  for 
the  name  and  address  of  every  Ucensed 
Wisconsin  driver  between  the  ages  of 
17  and  26.  Portimately,  that  request  was 
denied,  but  only  because  the  driver  con- 
trol bureau  lacks  the  manpower  to  crank 
out  such  a  massive  list. 

According  to  bureau  director  Dan 
Schutz,  military  authorities  never  spe- 
cifically outlined  their  inteatlons  for  the 
data  but  indicated  It  would  be  used  for 
recruiting. 

This  information  comes  from  a  three- 
part  series  by  Timotliy  Harper  of  the 
Associated  Press.  Here  is  the  series  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Marshfleld  News-Her- 
ald. April  2-4 : 
PiasT  OF  Thxzz  Asticlbs — Something  Noto- 

Kious  Abottt  Thosx  Nota«i«d  Requests 
(By  Timothy  Harper) 

Mn.wAi7KXK. — A  notarized  statement  and  a 
dollar  is  all  It  takes  to  obtain  your  neigh- 
bor's name,  age,  address  and  driving  record 
from  Madison. 

Of  coiirse.  on  the  notarized  statement  you 
have  to  claim  that  you  want  the  confidential 
information  out  of  the  state's  computerized 
flies  for  a  legitimate  reason  relating  to  Insur- 
ance, employment  or  credit. 

But  If  the  reason  you  give  lor  the  prying 
looks  on  the  up  and  up,  the  Driver  Control 
Bureau  of  the  State  Transportation  Depart- 


ment wUI  send  you  the  data  Vlth  no  ques- 
tions asked. 

"We  dont  do  a  great  amount  of  Investi- 
gating Into  each  statement."  said  bureau 
director  Dan  Schutz.  However,  he  said,  oftt- 
clals  wUi  ask  for  more  Information  from  per- 
sons requesting  such  informittlon  if  the 
reason  on  the  notarized  statemant  Isn't  clear. 

"That's  why  we  ask  for  the  notarized  state- 
ment," he  said.  "It  pust  the  burden  on  the 
person  requesting  the  information  rather 
than  us." 

He  said  most  of  the  requests  for  informa- 
tion on  driving  records  come  from  Insurance 
companies,  which  have  to  pay  only  60  cents 
for  the  traffic  records  of  Wisconsin  motorists. 

"We  more  than  make  enough  from  the 
insurance  companies  to  break  even,"  said 
Shutz.  referring  to  the  cost  of  computer 
printouts. 

However,  he  said  his  bureau  also  receives 
requests  from  many  credit  associations  and 
businesses  offering  credit  plans  and  charge 
accounts  to  the  public. 

"There's  really  nothing  in  the  driving  rec- 
ords about  a  person's  finances.."  Shutz  said. 
"but  I  suppose  if  a  person  had  a  bad  enough 
record  they  (the  credit  investigators)  could 
associate  It  with  a  particular  type  of  life- 
style." 

Betty  BaybiuTi,  the  supervisor  of  driver 
records,  agreed  that  no  in-depth  checlts  are 
run  on  requests  for  the  confidential  infor- 
mation to  determine  whether  or  not  the  per- 
son making  the  request  has  a  valid  use  for  it. 

"An  individual  can  always  get  his  own  rec- 
ords," she  said,  "but  anyone  else  has  to  sign 
a  statement  explaining  a  permlssable  busi- 
ness reason." 

She  said  Insurance  companies  have  to  pay 
only  half  the  usual  $1  fee  and  get  the  rec- 
ords In  triplicate  rather  than  the  usual 
duplicate  because  they  often  request  records 
In  greater  volume  and  sometimfs  do  some  of 
the  preparatory  work  for  a  coDfputer  run. 

Despite  his  agency's  admitted  lack  of  prob- 
ing the  reasons  behind  requests  for  such  data 
from  citizens.  Shutz  said  he  is  confident 
there  are  few  If  any  driving  records  falling 
into  unauthorized  hands. 

"We're  pretty  careful  about  this  sort  of 
thing,"  he  said,  "and  we  turn  Aown  a  great 
many  requests  from  maU  order  companies 
and  that  type  of  thing."  He  aald  a  list  of 
names  and  addresses  from  the  *lvers  license 
files  was  once  said  to  private  resecu-ch  firm, 
but  said  the  department  banned  such  sales 
in  1972. 

However,  he  agreed  that  It  is  possible  for 
a  person  to  obtain  the  record  of  a  friend, 
neighbor,  relative  or  acquaintance  Just  for 
curiosity's  sake  if  he  was  willing  to  sign  a 
fraudulent  notarized  statemenD. 

Second  of  Threk  AaTicuss — Miutast  Seek- 
ing Data  on  RxsmKifrs 
(By  Timothy  Harper) 

Milwaukee. — For  the  past  two  years,  UJ3. 
military  officials  have  been  seeking  confiden- 
tial Information  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Wisconsin  residents  from  computerized  state 
files. 

As  yet,  however,  state  officials  have  refused 
to  turn  over  the  data  requested — ^the  name 
and  address  of  every  licensed  Wisconsin 
driver  between  the  ages  of  17  and  26. 

"We  have  had  numerous  requests  from  the 
military  for  the  names  and  addresses  of 
everyone  between  17  and  26,"  said  Dan 
Schutz,  director  of  the  Driver  Control  Bureau 
In  the  State  Transportation  Department. 
"We've  gotten  Inquiries  from  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Air  Force  and  the  Marine  Corps." 

Schutz.  In  a  telephone  interview  from  his 
Madison  office,  said  the  armed  services,  which 
apparently  wanted  the  names  and  addressee 
for  recruiting  purposes,  have  ma4e  numerous 
Individual  and  Joint  requests  ft>r  the  data 
since  the  SelecUve  Service  draft  ended. 

Schutz,  who  said  the  information  is  read- 
ily available  In  state  computer  illes  of  driver 
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mocMKls,  eald  the  main  reascm  the  milit  ry 
ivqueets  have  not  l>een  honored  is  that  bis 
olBce  simply  does  not  have  the  stafllDg  to 
crank  out  such  a  massive  list,  even  tliough 
It  oooMI  be  printed  oat  In  one  computer  run. 

"We  Jnst  dont  have  the  time  or  man- 
power," he  said. 

He  said  the  requests  for  the  information 
frotn  the  military  had  come  frequently  for 
several  months  after  the  draft  was  ended 
two  years  ago,  but  a  lull  f(dlowed  until 
several  weeks  ago  when  the  four  major 
Ixanehes  of  the  service  entered  a  Joint  re- 
quest for  the  data. 

"They  said  they  would  share  the  informa- 
tion," Sciiutz  said. 

Schutz  said  military  authorities  never 
specifically  outlined  their  Intentions  for  the 
data,  but  said  they  indicate  it  would  be  used 
for  recruiting. 

"I  suppoae  they  would  use  the  names  a.nd 
addresses  to  send  recruiting  information  to 
young  people,"  be  said.  "I  guess  they  have 
to  do  more  of  this  type  of  thing  since  the 
draft  ended." 

Ed  Waycaster,  the  chief  administrator  of 
the  Navy  reenUtlng  station  in  Milwaukee, 
said  the  requests  for  the  infcH'matlon  <x>ma 
from  Washington. 

"We  just  iise  them  to  maU  out  literature." 
he  said.  "It's  like  any  big  corporation  trying 
to  update  its  mailing  lists." 

At  the  Army  recruiting  office  in  MUwaukee. 
MaJ.  David  PhUllps  said  he  had  heard  of  the 
requests  for  the  Wisconsin  data  but  had  no 
idea  wliat  the  information  would  be  used  for. 

"The  information  serves  a  purpose  to  get 
leads  for  possible  recruiting,"  he  said. 

But  he  added  that  he  didnt  Icnow  specifi- 
cally how  the  recruiters  would  get  "leads" 
for  the  potential  new  recruits  from  the  fllee. 


Last    of   Thbek    Parts — State   Blamed   fob 
Some  Mailing  Lists 
(By  Timothy  Harper) 

Milwaukee. — Ever  wonder  how  your 
name  got  on  the  mailing  lists  of  all  those 
Junk  mall  companies  whose  advertisements 
often  seem  to  clog  your  mailbox? 

At  least  some  of  the  firms  get  all  or  part 
of  their  Wisconsin  mailing  lists  from  the 
state. 

Despite  vehement  criticism  from  politi- 
cians and  citizens  during  the  past  seven 
years,  the  state  continues  to  sell  lists  of  Wis- 
consin motor  vehicle  owners  to  whoever 
wants  them. 

"We  do  it  because  we  have  to."  said  Eldon 
Schimmlng,  director  of  administrative  serv- 
ices in  the  State  Transportation  Depart- 
ment's division  of  motor  vehicles.  "The  stat- 
ute specifically  says  we  shall  sell  them,  so 
It's  a  mandatory  type  of  thing." 

He  said  the  lists,  sold  primarily  to  auto 
dealerships  for  a  maximum  of  $120  per  year. 
Include  the  license  plate  number  of  every 
vehicle  registered  in  the  state,  as  well  as  the 
name  and  address  of  the  owner. 

Schimmlng,  in  a  telephone  interview  from 
his  Madison  office,  said  some  private  maU  or- 
der firms  may  also  buy  the  list  since  the 
state  does  not  check  on  who  makes  the  pur- 
chases. 

"We  seU  them  to  anyone  who  is  interested 
enough  and  wishes  to  pay  for  them,"  he  said. 

Schimmlng  said  he  doesn't  Icnow  exactly 
what  auto  dealerships  do  with  the  Usts.  but 
said  his  office  has  had  complaints  from  citi- 
zens getting  Junk  mall  from  firms  which  have 
bought  them. 

"We  have  had  calls  from  some  people  who 
believe  the  mailing  list  Is  used  In  surveying 
parking  lots,"  he  said.  He  added  that  some 
vehicle  owners  believe  their  cars  are  checked 
for  their  a^e  and  condition,  and  tho  dealers 
look  up  the  addresses  of  the  owners  on  the 
list  and  send  them  brochiues  for  new  equip- 
ment or  new  vehicles. 

Schimmlng  said  atxrat  150  private  flrma 
purchase  the  list  each  year. 
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The  controversy  over  the  state  sale  oS  the 
lists,  which  were  origlnaUy  compiled  for  the 
coavenienca  of  law  enforoement  agmdes 
erupted  in  1967  when  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson. 
D-Wis.,  urged  the  legislature  to  outlaw  the 
sales  to  cut  down  on  Junk  maiimgs. 

Since  then.  Govs.  Warren  Knowies  and 
Patrick  Lucey  both  assailed  the  practice  as 
an  Invasion  of  privacy  and  Joined  Nelaon  In 
caning  for  an  end  to  the  sales. 

No  fewer  than  a  dozen  legislators,  many  of 
them  criticizing  the  "bargain  basement"  $120 
price  tag  for  the  lists  when  other  states  such 
as  New  York  charge  more  than  $80,000  for  a 
single  list,  have  introduced  bills  to  prohibit 
svich  sales. 

But  none  of  the  prop>osalB  got  anywhere, 
and  the  law  is  stm  on  the  tKoks. 

And,  as  Schimmlng  says,  ti»e  state  will  con- 
tinue to  sell  the  Usts  as  long  as  it  is. 


HOW  SENATOR  BUCKLEY  IS 
MISUNDERSTOOD 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Monday,  April  8.  1974 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BucKLET)  startled  many  people  by 
coming  around  to  the  same  position  I 
have  been  taking  for  months — that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  should  resign  for  the  good 
of  the  American  people  and  turn  the 
r-isns  rf  Govf>rnm°nt  over  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident Gerald  Foro. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senator's  com- 
ments have  been  somewhat  misunder- 
stood and  he  has  received  quite  a  bit  of 
criticism.  Some  critics,  both  in  and  out 
of  Congress,  say  a  Presidential  resigna- 
tion would  injure  both  the  Presidency 
and  the  democratic  form  of  government, 
because  a  Prrsident  should  be  forced  out 
only  by  losing  an  election  or  by  being 
impeached  and  convicted  by  Congress. 

However,  in  his  syndicated  column  last 
week.  Senator  Bucklet's  brother,  Wil- 
liam F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  replied  that  a  resig- 
nation would  in  no  way  contradict  the 
intent  of  the  authors  of  our  Constitution. 

As  columnist  Buckley  pointed  out.  what 
Senator  BtrcxLET  really  said  is  that  a 
Presidential  resignation  would  be  "to 
perform  an  act  of  noblesse  oblige.  That 
is  to  say,  to  put  his — Mr.  Nixon's — coun- 
try's interests  above  his  own." 

Senator  Buckley  feels,  as  I  do.  that 
President  Nixon  has  lost  his  credibility 
with  the  American  people  and  is  unable 
to  provide  the  type  of  leadership  the  Na- 
tion needs.  His  ability  to  lead  would  be 
even  more  restricted  if  we  have  to  go 
through  the  lengthy  impeachment 
process. 

And,  as  both  Buckleys  point  out.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  would  not  be  abandoning 
his  electoral  mandate  if  he  resigns.  The 
n^'^nda'^e  would  merely  be  turned  over  to 
Vice  President  Ford  who  is,  after  all. 
President  Nixon's  handpicked  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  a  man  who  shares  his  g:eneral 
political  philosophy  and  views  on  most 
domestic  and  foreign  Issues. 

Following  is  Mr.  Buckley's  <v>iiimn    i 
commend  it  to  my  ooUeagues: 
How  SxNATOR  BvcKLKT  Is  MisuMuiaanw 
(By  WQliam  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 
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Even  the  water  buSTalo  and  the  springbok 
in  Africa  were  talking  at>out  the  startling 
recommendation  of  the  tormented  Junior 
senator  from  New  York,  that  Richard  Nixon 
resign  the  presidency  pro  bono  publico.  Re- 
turning from  atnoad  and  examining  the 
response  to  his  suggestion,  one  is  struck 
by  a  number  of  misunderstandings  which 
appear  to  have  become  institutionalized  in 
American  thought.  Not  only  among  conserva- 
tives, but  among  liberals  as  well. 

Most  of  them,  in  my  Judgment,  are  ex- 
plicitly or  Inexpllcitly  Incorporated  in  a 
two-sentence  statement  by  a  Republican 
congressman  from  Tennessee.  Dan  Kuyken- 
dall.  He  is  quoted  as  saying:  "Senator  Buck- 
ley's prop>osal  is  most  dangerous  as  it  would 
affect  the  Republic  and  its  operations.  His 
willingness  to  see  a  man  forced  cut  or  office 
without  proof  of  Impeachable  conduct  shows 
a  lack  of  understanding  as  to  how  this  Re- 
public was  formed  and  how  it  operates.'' 

If  Mr  Nixon  were  to  resign,  would  he  in 
fact  have  l>een  forced  out  of  office?  To 
answer  in  the  afBrmative,  it  is  required  that 
the  word  "forced"  be  used  metaphorically. 
Be:ause — obvicusly — there  is  no  way  to 
"force"  Mr.  Nixon  out  of  office  other  than  to 
impeach  him,  and  convict  him.  Inasmuch  as 
Sen.  Buckley  looks  with  horror  at  that  pros- 
pect, the  first  part  of  which  is  by  all  accounts 
immlr.ent.  then  the  point  to  make  is  that 
Sen.  Buckley  desires  very  much  that  Nixon 
should  not  be  "forced"  cut  of  office. 

If  KuykendaU  is  using  the  word  figura- 
tively, then  the  question  to  ask  is:  Are  we 
really  committed  to  the  proposition  that  the 
people  should  not  express  themselves  con- 
cerning that  which  they  desire?  Here  again  a 
distinction  is  necessary.  If  Sen.  Buckley  had 
said  that  every  time  the  American  people 
desire  a  president  to  resign  he  should  do  so. 
he  would  have  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the 
pleblscitarians — with  whom,  as  a  conserva- 
tive, be  desires  no  affiliation. 

But  he  is  not  saying  that.  Nowhere  In  his 
profound  statement  is  there  a  hint  of  it.  He 
did  not  say  that  Mr.  Nixon  should  resign 
because  the  majority  of  the  American  people 
would  rather  have  another  president. 

He  said  he  should  resign  because  the  al- 
ternatives— for  America — are  less  desirable. 
The  alternatives  l>eing  (a)  the  probability  of 
impeachment  and  the  possibUity  of  convic- 
tion; (b)  a  presumptive  suspicion  of  presi- 
dential policies  reflecting  loss  of  confidence 
In  Mr.  Nixon;  and  (c)  an  Executive  weakened 
as  an  Institution  by  tormentors  who,  in  their 
anxiety  to  get  Nfacon,  are  likely  to  move 
further  than  is  good  for  the  institution  of 
the  presidency. 

What  I  understand  Sen.  Buckley  to  have 
done  Is  to  have  asked  President  Nixon  to 
spare  the  United  States  tlie  ravages  of  a 
prolongation  of  the  Watergate  torture.  I 
cannot  see  how.  in  doing  so.  he  showed  any 
lack  of  understanding  of  republican  govern- 
ment. 

Charles  de  Oaulie  partlctpated  In  a  coup 
d'etat,  in  effect,  one  of  the  principal  pur- 
poses of  which  was  to  establish  a  strong 
presidency.  Even  so.  at  a  certain  point.  Gen. 
de  Qaune,  surveying  the  situation  about 
him — resigned . 

He  did  not  do  so  in  ord»r  to  inaugurate 
the  pleblacitary  govemment  he  replaced 
when  he  overthrew  the  Fourth  Republic  and 
instituted  the  Fifth.  He  did  It  because  he 
saw  that  the  signals  suggested  France  would 
be  better  off  without  him. 

Edward  VUI,  King  of  England,  was  not 
"forced"  to  resign:  He  elected  to  do  so.  and 
there  are  very  few  EnglMimeii — ooimervative 
as  regards  the  monarchy  In  a  mum  unknow- 
able to  American  republican* — who  now  be- 
lieve that  he  did  other  than  the  statesman- 
like thing. 

Very  recently  the  governor  of  New  York 
State,  elected  in  a  landslide,  resigned.  His 
motives  were  complicated.  But  even  hi* 
critics  do  not  believe  that  he  did  anything 
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T«nal  by  rMtgning.  or  that  be  betrayed  bis 
mandate.  Any  more  tban  Rlcbard  Nlxoa 
would  betny  bis  mandate,  if  be  decided  to 
turn  o?«r  tbe  reina  of  government  to  bis 
own  appointed  eucceaaor,  Oerald  Ford. 

iCr.  Nixon  bas  time  and  again  streesed 
tbat  be  was  elected  In  order  to  carry  out 
certain  programs.  Does  he  recognize  that  be 
Is  saying,  in  effect,  that  these  programs 
would  not  be  carried  out  under  his  successor, 
Oerald  Ford;  If  tbat  la  tbe  case,  why  did  he 
appoint  Mr.  Ford?  He  could  have  chosen  any- 
body. 

I  understand  Sen.  Buckley  to  have  asked 
tbe  Prealdent  to  perform  an  act  of  noblesse 
oblige.  Tbat  la  to  say,  to  put  bis  country's 
Interests  above  bis  own. 

Tbat  Is  not,  surely,  to  misunderstand  re- 
publican government,  but  to  txpnn  Uie 
highest  faltb  in  it.  Tbose  who  are  hellbent 
to  Impeach  Iffr.  Nixon  rather  than  to  urge 
his  resignation  are  tbe  blood-lusters,  hiding 
under  tbe  skirts  of  ocmstltutlonal  fwmallsm. 

Maybe  Sen.  Buckley's  recommendations 
are  misguided.  Certainly  they  are  not  out- 
side tbe  tpirit  of  tbe  Constitution,  which 
three  times  mentions  presidential  resigna- 
tion as  a  possibUivy. 


KINO  AND  POWELL  TRIBDTK 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  CALIFOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1974 

Mr.  CX>RMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  partic- 
ipate In  the  special  order  commemorat- 
ing the  memory  of  the  Honorable  Clay- 
ton Powell.  Jr.  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  At  a  time  when  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  ^>ecial  needs  of  blacks, 
poor  people  and  other  minority  groups, 
these  remarkable  men  stepped  forward 
to  prod  the  American  conscience.  Their 
goal:  to  make  the  American  dream  of 
freedom,  dignity  and  equal  opportunity 
a  reaU^  for  everyone. 

Adam  Clajrton  Powell,  Jr.  was  a  product 
of  New  York's  Harlem  where  he  lived 
and  which  he  represented.  His  flam- 
bojrancy  and  inconoclaan  masked  a  deep 
commitment  to  the  other  America — ^the 
America  of  poverty,  discrimination  and 
unemidoyment.  As  chairman  of  the  House 
Commltte  on  Education  and  Labor  from 
1900  to  1967.  he  was  the  dominating 
force  In  the  passage  of  48  major  pieces  of 
legislation  committing  moire  than  14 
bUUon  Federal  dollars  to  the  task  of  pro- 
viding equal  opportiuil^  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Some  of  the  chief  bills  oiacted  through 
Chairman  Powell's  efforts  were  the  1961 
Mlnlmimi  Wage  Act.  the  BCanpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Act.  the  Vocational  Ed- 
ncatlon  Act.  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  and  the  National  Defense 
Educational  Act. 

A*  ooaunlttee  chairman  and  elected 
Repreaentatlve,  Adam  Clayton  Powdl. 
Jr„  was  committed  to  the  goodness  and 
MBcttty  of  human  life. 

Tte  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.— perliapB  mote  than  any  other  per- 
Mo— IntMigtit  tbe  pUght  of  tdacks  and 
poor  people  to  the  American  conscience. 
Using  the  nonviolent  taetici  of  Thoteau 
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and  Oandhi.  Dr.  King  successfully  chal- 
lenged patterns  of  segregation  in  the 
North  and  South.  His  Montgomery  bus 
boycott  in  1955  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  modem  civil  rights  movement. 

As  head  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  Dr.  King  worked 
tirelessly  to  build  grassroots  support  for 
the  civil  rights  cause.  His  following  tran- 
scended color,  age,  and  economic  class. 
For  Dr.  King  understood  early  that  no 
man  is  free  until  all  men  are  free.  His 
efforts  led  to  a  spate  of  civil  rights  legis- 
lation in  the  1960's,  most  notably  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  In  addition.  Dr. 
King's  work  in  mobilizing  the  masses  of 
poor  in  American  to  lobby  for  needed 
benefits  won  him  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Peace  in  1964. 

ITie  complementary  elTorts  of  Mr. 
Powell  and  Dr.  King — one  leading  a  legis- 
lative movement  and  the  other  a  moral 
movement — awakened  the  conscience  of 
America  and  set  us  on  the  path  to 
freedom  and  Justice  for  all. 


MAKK  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
LEVY  MORE  PAIR 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  MAsa&cBxTSErts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8,  1974 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  two  articles  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday  editions  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  the  Boston  Globe.  The 
Los  Angeles  Times  article  under  my  by- 
line entitled  "Make  the  Social  Security 
Levy  More  Pair"  and  the  Boston  Globe 
article  written  by  columnist  David  B. 
Wilson  entitled  "Payroll  Taxes  Unfair 
Burden": 

Make  the  Social  SEctmrrr  Hvr  More  Fahi 
(By  James  A.  Buike) 

For  more  than  half  the  population,  Social 
Security  taxes  are  larger  than  federal  Income 
taxes.  A  married  couple  with  two  chUdren  and 
an  Income  of  $7,000  a  year,  for  example,  pays 
•400.60  a  year  in  Social  Security  tax — »3.60 
more  than  their  $406  Income  tax. 

Moreover,  the  Social  Security  tax  is  regres- 
sive, in  that  low-Income  persons  pay  a  higher 
proportion  of  their  earnings  than  do  high- 
income  persons. 

If  there  la  to  be  a  tax  cut  to  help  the  econ- 
omy, therefore,  it  should  be  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity tax.  And  there  are  strong  arguments 
for  such  a  tax  reduction. 

Americans  are  being  financially  crippled  by 
tbe  constant  erosion  of  their  buying  power 
caused  by  skyrocketing  inflation  and  declin- 
ing employment.  Increases  in  tbe  price  of  gas- 
oline alone  have  been  equivalent  to  an  $6  to 
•10  billion  tax  Increase. 

While  consumer  prices  increased  At  annual 
rate  of  more  than  12%  during  the  first 
months  of  1974,  real  spendable  mcome  of 
nonfarm  workers  dropped  4%  from  a  year 
ago.  Battered  by  runaway  food  and  fuel 
prices,  consumers  pulled  in  tl^elr  horns  and 
cut  down  their  spending.  No  quick  rebound  of 
spending  is  in  sight. 

To  give  the  wage  earner  more  spendable  in- 
come as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  lubricate 
tbe  economy  and  get  it  rolling  smoothly 
again,  there  should  be  a  reduction  In  taxes. 

BeduottoDs  in  taxes  for  low  and  middle- 
tnoome  persons,  and  changes  ^  the  tegree- 
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sive  Social  Security  tax  system,  should  be 
made  this  year.  Easing  this  Xax.  would  in- 
crease real  spendable  income  for  a  majority 
of  Americans  and  be  a  big  step  toward  free- 
ing  more   money   for   consumer   purchases. 

With  the  support  of  a  substantial  part  of 
the  House  membership,  I  have  filed  a  bill 
that  wovad  cut  the  Social  Security  tax  from 
its  present  6.86%  to  3.9%  of  income.  It  also 
would  increase  the  segment  of  income  to 
which  the  tax  applies  from  the  first  $13,200 
each  year,  as  it  is  now,  to  the  first  $26,000. 
And  my  bill  would  provide  for  a  three-way 
split  of  the  tax  burden  among  employee,  em- 
ployer and  general  federal  revenues. 

For  the  married  couple  with  two  children 
and  an  Income  of  $7,000  a  year,  my  bill 
would  cut  the  Social  Security  tax  from  the 
present  $409.60  to  $273  a  year. 

Por  businessmen,  reducing  the  employ- 
er's contribution  to  one-third  (instead  of 
the  present  one-half — the  employer  now 
matches  the  employee's  6.86 9i)  would  re- 
duce the  employer's  cost  of  business  and 
help  make  American  goods  more  competi- 
tive abroad.  And  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nessmen, some  of  them  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  would  be  able  to  Invest  money 
in  new  machinery  and  production  tech- 
niques in  an  attempt  to  gain  a  competitive 
foothold. 

A  three-way  split  of  the  Social  Security 
payroll  tax  is  not  an  untried  idea:  Many 
European  coimtrles  have  used  this  system 
for  many  years.  And  the  use  of  some  general 
revenues,  instead  of  only  the  payroll  tax, 
has  been  recommended  at  regaiar  intervals 
since  Social  Security  began  in  the  19308 
beglnnmg  with  the  first  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Security  in  1936,  and  w  recently  as 
the  Advisory  CouncU  on  Social  Security  in 

The  changes  proposed  in  my  bUl  would 
reduce  the  Social  Security  tax's  regres- 
slveness,  which  requires  low-lncome  per- 
sons to  pay  a  larger  share  of  their  income 
than  high -income  persons  do. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAX 


Withheld  from  employse 


Annual  income 


Amouitt 


Percent  of 
income 


J5.000... 
tlO.OOO.. 
J13,200. 
J15,000.. 
$20,000.. 
J25,000.. 
$30,000.. 


5.85 
5. 85 
5.85 

S.1S 
3.88 
3.09 
2.57 


Note :  R*te  is  5.85  percent  on  fint  J13,200  of  jncome. 

The  reason  for  this  Inequity  Is  that  the 
tax  of  6.86%  applies  to  only  the  first  $13,200 
of  Income  earned  each  year.  CcBisider  these 
three  examples: 

A  person  earning  $6,600  a  ye»r  pays  $386 
in  Social  Seciudty  tax,  or  6.85%  of  his  entire 
income. 

A  person  earning  $13,200  a  year  pays  $772  a 
year,  also  5.85%  of  his  Income. 

A  person  earning  $26,400  a  year  pays  the 
maximum  of  $772  a  year,  but  that  is  only 
2.924%  of  his  income— Just  half  the  propor- 
tion paid  by  the  person  earning  $6,600  or 
$13,200. 

There  has  been  some  suggestion  that  my 
proposal,  by  changing  the  base  oti  which  the 
tax  is  applied,  and  because  it  calls  for  general 
revenues  to  finance  part  of  Social  Security, 
represents  a  tax  shift  to  tbe  more  progressive 
income  tax. 

I  believe  there  is  ample  Jtistlfication  for 
such  a  move.  Social  Security  Is  tbe  best 
structure  we  have  on  which  to  tuild  an  In- 
come maintenance  program,  and  I  think  w» 
should  shift  the  burden  from  Itie  low  and 
middle-income  workers  who  now  bear  nu>re 
of  the  load  than  other  Income  gAnips,  based 
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on  their  relative  abilities  to  pay,  and  spread 
it  more  equitably  throughout  tbe  peculation. 

Many  economists  endorse  the  concept  of 
changing  the  Social  Seciirtty  tax  structure  to 
reflect  the  fact  that  the  prcgram  is  no  longer 
merely  an  Insurance  system. 

Joseph  A.  Pechman,  director  of  economic 
studies  at  tbe  Brookings  Institution,  testi- 
fied before  a  Senate  conunlttee  last  month 
that  the  Social  Security  tax  "is  the  most 
regressive  In  tbe  federal  revenue  system:  at 
current  rates,  it  Is  extremely  btutiensome 
on  poor  and  near-pocMr  workers. 

"The  payroll  tax  is  defended  by  those  who 
think  of  Social  Security  system  as  an  insur- 
ance system,  but  everybody  knows  that  pay- 
roll taxes  do  not  pay  for  an  Individual's  re- 
tirement benefits,  even  with  accumulated  In- 
terest. The  insurance  mjrth  should  no  longer 
be  allowed  to  peri>etuate  oppressive  taxa- 
tion," Pechman  said. 

Social  Security  Is  this  government's  major 
spending  program,  affecting  more  people  di- 
rectly than  any  other  government  pro- 
gram. It  is  this  nation's  major  expression  of 
social  concern  for  its  citizens.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  burdens  of  the  progreun  were  spread 
more  evenly  among  the  American  people. 

And  at  a  time  when  getting  more  spendable 
money  into  the  hands  of  consumers  would 
help  combat  recession,  cutting  the  Social  Se- 
curity tax  and  making  up  tbat  loss  from  gen- 
eral revenues  would  be  a  faster,  fairer  way  of 
helping  the  economy  than  any  other. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Apr.  8,  1974J 

FATaoLL  Taxes,  Untas  Bubden 

(By  David  B.  Wilson) 

Harold  S.  Geneen,  the  fabled  chairman  of 
the  international  conglomerate  known  to 
politics  and  finance  as  m,  received  $814,299 
in  compensation  in  1973. 

If  it  had  all  been  salary,  the  New  York 
Times  observed,  Geneen  would  have  paid  his 
full  Social  Security  payroll  tax  in  the  first 
week  of  January,  smce  it  was  at>out  half 
bonus,  it  took  two  weeks  for  his  F.I.C~A.  de- 
duction to  be  wiped  out. 

Geneen,  under  a  system  that  most  wage 
earners  and  pensioners  seem  to  accept  with 
all  the  stolidity,  docility  and  sensitivity  of 
stalled  oxen,  pays.  Dear  Reader,  exactly  what 
you  pay  if  your  income  equals  or  exceeds 
$13,200  a  year. 

Of  course,  he  did  not  pay  PJ.C.A.  on  his 
•411,000  bonus.  Nor  was  any  Income  from 
interest,  dividends,  rents,  capital  gains  or 
government  payments  subject  to  payroll  tax. 
Nor  did  ITT,  beyond  matching  from  its  gross 
revenues  Oeneen's  contribution,  feel  tbe  pay- 
roll tax  bite  on  its  corporate  profits.  Por  ITT, 
tbe  corporate  contribution  is  a  cost  of  doing 
biisiness. 

No  attempt  is  here  being  made  to  single 
out  Geneen  or  his  vast  enterprise  for  criti- 
cism. But  if  your  paycheck  Is  presently  being 
nicked  for  6.86  percent  of  $13,200,  the  con- 
trast may  serve  to  illustrate  with  some  force 
the  injustice  of  the  system. 

There  Is  no  legal  reason  why  Geneen  should 
pay  more.  Taxes  are  exactions,  not  voluntary 
contributions.  And  Geneen  quite  probably 
pays  a  whelping  Federal  personal  Income  tax. 

What  is  perplexing  is  the  apparent  re- 
luctance of  Federal  policy  planners  to  con- 
sider the  payroll  tax  m  evaluating  alterna- 
tive strategies  against  the  concurrent  evils 
of  inflation  and  recession. 

On  the  same  financial  page  of  the  Times, 
there  is  a  piece  by  Leonard  Silk  reporting  on 
various  suggestions  for  Jiggering  the  per- 
sonal Income  tax  to  get  more  money  into  the 
economy. 

None  of  them  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
continuing  scandal  of  tbe  payroll  tax 
which,  in  addition  to  sparing  all  kinds  of 
Income  generally  enjoyed  by  rich  people,  is 
outrageously  unfair  to  working  wives  and 
imposes  its  burden  (greater  than  the  Income 
tax  for  about  half  tbe  nation's  wage  earn- 
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ers)  on  heads  of  families  without  regard  to 
the  size  of  those  families. 

Income  redistribution  has  in  the  last  few 
years  become  the  biggest  doUar  function 
of  government,  bigger  than  defense  by  about 
30  percent. 

The  total  of  transfer  payments — of  which 
Social  Security  checks  form  the  largest 
single  category — is  estimated  at  a  current 
rate  of  $130  billion  annually,  equal  to  a 
tenth  of  the  Gross  National  Product. 

At  a  time  when  InflaMon  is  producing  a 
decline  in  real  spending  power,  when  soya 
fiour  is  being  merchandised  as  a  desirable 
additive  to  ground  beef,  when  taxes  are 
soaring  in  response  to  the  organized  de- 
mands of  government  employees  and  de- 
pendents, working  people  with  grocery,  fuel 
and  tuition  bills  to  meet  are  being  required 
to  assume  the  same  share  of  this  burden  as 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  ITT. 

This  is  a  cynical,  socially  destructive, 
morally  Indefensible  public  policy  which 
survives  only  because  of  the  near-unanimotis 
public  misunderstanding  of  the  way  the 
Social  Security  system  operates. 

But  what  is  even  more  discouraging  than 
this  continued  grindmg  of  the  working 
poor  by  a  heedless  government  Is  the  failure 
of  the  economic  planners  even  to  consider 
reform  of  the  payroll  tax  as  a  means  of 
putting  cash  in  the  pockets  of  those  tax- 
payers In  greatest  need  of  assistance. 

US  Rep.  James  A.  Burke  now  has  more 
than  100  congressmen  signed  up  as  co- 
sponsors  of  his  bill  to  cut  the  payroll  tax 
rate  from  6.85  to  3.9  percent  and  Increase 
the  wage  base  subject  to  tax  from  $13,200 
to  $25,000. 

Por  tbe  $10,000  wage  earner,  this  would 
mean  an  effective  annual  pay  raise  of  $195, 
which,  even  at  today's  prices,  will  buy  a  lot 
of  groceries,  heating  oU  and  children's 
shoes. 

And  yet  the  emphasis  of  the  sponsors  has 
been  upon  repairing  the  inequity  of  the 
payroll  tax  and  upon  its  burden  on  business 
and  industry.  It  would  seem  as  logical  and 
perhaps  more  politically  productive  to  pass 
the  bill  as  a  means  of  softening  the  Impact 
of  inflation  and  stimulating  a  lagging 
economy. 
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TODAY'S  STUDENT  GUEST 
EDITORIALS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    lUSSOTTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8,  1974 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part 
of  the  University  of  Missouri's  Jour- 
nalism Intern  program,  two  young  people 
worked  on  an  outstanding  daily  in  my 
district,  the  Mexico  Ledger.  The  follow- 
ing are  their  editorials  on  two  Issues 
which  are  much  before  the  country: 
Women  Aren't  Au.  LmBEss 

(EorroB's  Note:  Miss  Kimberly  MUls,  a 
Journalism  student  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, has  written  tbe  following  guest 
editorial  while  serving  as  an  intern  on  The 
Ledger  news  staff.  The  opinions  she  expresses 
are,  of  cotu-se,  entirely  her  own.  RMwii) 
(By  Elmberly  MUls) 

"Harry,  it's  like  I  was  telling  you.  Those 
women's  libbers,  you  Jxist  cant  figxire  them 
out. 

"They  say  they  want  equality.  Dldnt  they 
get  it,  away  back,  with  the  right  to  vote. 
They  are  still  making  a  fuss  about  equality, 
only  now  it's  about  Jobs." 

Those  comments,  made  by  a  species  of  man 
referred  to  by  some  as  the  male  chauvinist 


pig,  are  Justified.  Women  are  making  a  fuss 
about  occupational  equality. 

But  some  are  striving  for  equalization  in 
careers  without  earning  for  themselves  and 
all  women  the  reputation  of  women's  lib- 
bers. For  not  all  women  are  hard,  brassy 
females  who  obnoxiously  declare  men  their 
er.emies  and  burn  bras  at  sisterhood  meet- 
ings. Just  Eis  all  men  are  hardly  nxale  chau- 
vinist pigs,  all  women  concerned  for  their 
sex  cannot  be  fairly  labeled  women's  libbers. 

The  feminists  of  the  19th  century,  women 
like  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  and  the  suffragettes  of  the  20th 
century,  women  like  Carrie  Chapman  Catt, 
strove  to  better  their  lives  as  women.  One 
goal  emerged — the  right  to  vote — and  women 
of  this  period  began  equating  enfranchise- 
ment with  equality. 

With  the  19th  amendment  passed  into 
law,  the  women's  movement  lay  dormant 
for  decades  though  women,  as  individuals, 
made  great  strides  along  with  blacks  and 
workers.  Women  such  as  Margaret  Mead. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  Margaret  Chase  Smith 
demonstrated  the  individual's  wUl  to  suc- 
ceed. 

The  realization  that  the  vote  did  not 
guarantee  all  kinds  of  equality  to  women 
came  as  women  gradually  became  more  dis- 
turbed by  inequities  in  occupation,  educa- 
tion and  social  avenues  of  life. 

Inequities  that  kept  women  out  of  medi- 
cal schools  and  law  schools  .  .  .  inequities 
that  relegated  them  to  clerical  positions 
rather  than  positions  with  responsibil- 
ities .  .  .  inequities  that  denied  them  the 
same  social  outlets  as  men. 

Some  women  spoke  up  loudly  in  the  1960's. 
Perhaps  t>ecause  they  dared  to  speak  above 
a  whisper.  Judgments  of  "shrill"  and  "over- 
bearing" were  levied.  Perhaps  they  were  loud. 

But  loud  in  order  that  closed  ears  could 
not  avoid  listening — listening  to  women  ex- 
plain that  the  vote  didn't  bring  true  equality 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  brought  a  law 
upholding  equality,  not  achieving  it. 

This  is  what  many  of  these  women,  femin- 
ists and  libbers,  struggle  fcr  .  .  .  the  guar- 
antee of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  .  .  .  the 
right  to  executive  positions  with  decision- 
making responsibilities  .  .  .  the  chance  to 
choose  between  botany  and  motherhood, 
aerospace  engineering  and  secretarial  em- 
plovment. 

Yet  the  struggle  goes  past  the  need  for  oc- 
cupational equality.  In  the  words  of  Betty 
Friedan,  it  represents  the  "chance  for  wonukn 
to  fulfill  herself,  not  in  relation  to  man, 
but  as  an  individual." 

Then  perhi^s,  the  labels,  women's  libber 
and  male  chauvinist  pig.  will  fall  into  dis- 
use, to  be  replaced  by  a  more  positive  term — 
humanists. 


Too  Much  Watergate  to  Forget 

(Eorroa's  Note:  Jay  Sllverberg,  a  Journal- 
ism student  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  has 
written  the  following  guest  editorial  whUe 
serving  as  an  intern  on  The  Ledger  news 
staff.  The  opinions  he  expresses  are.  of  course, 
entirely  his  own.  RMWII) 

(By  Jay  Silverberg) 

President  Nixon  would  like  to  see  the 
Watergate  controversy  ended.  He  would  like 
to  see  the  myriad  of  problems,  subpoenas, 
media  coverage — the  controversy  surround- 
ing him — all  forgotten.  He  would  like  to  see 
Watergate  as  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Nixon  has  mentioned  that  with  Watergate 
"bebmd  us"  his  administration  can  turn  to 
more  important  matters. 

I  believe  Watergate  cannot  be  pushed  out 
of  public  view.  We  cannot  allow  Watergate 
to  be  simply  forgotten.  Answers  to  the  many 
Watergate  questions  must  ~be  obtained  be- 
fore they  become  a  part  of  history. 

we  are  asked  to  forget  by  President  Nixon 
that  his  innocence  or  guilt  Is  questioned  by 
a  large  segment  of  the  population — bis  In- 
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nocencc  or  gunt  reganllng  tnonne  t&x  pay- 
msnt;  hla  Innooence  or  guilt  regarding  his 
kiiowtwlge  of  the  Watergate  charges  now 
pending. 

We  are  asked  to  move  Watergate  aside 
when  Nixon  stands  suspected  of  breaking  the 
law  before  the  public  which  elected  him  by 
the  largest  majority  ever  given  a  man  run- 
ning  for  his  offlce.  More  than  00  per  cent  of 
the  people  voted  for  him. 

More  chargea  against  Nlzon  Include  im- 
proper use  of  government  funds  for  Improve- 
ment to  his  private  homes,  authorization  of 
Illegal  wiretapping  and  illegal  breaking  and 
entering  and  accepting  Illegal  campaign  do- 
nations. 

We  are  asked  to  forget  when  the  president, 
elected  to  uphold  the  law,  is  now  standing 
before  It. 

We  are  asked  to  forget  that  the  results  of 
Watergate  investigations  have  left  more  than 
30  of  the  preatdenf)!  aseoclates  charged  with 
crimes.  Of  that  numlwr,  over  20  have  been 
convicted  of  their  crimes  or  have  pleaded 
guilty  to  charges  brought  against  them. 

We  are  asked  by  the  President,  though,  to 
forget  about  Watergate. 

We  are  asked  to  forget  this  by  the  man  we 
.  elected,  yet  people  ask,  "How  can  we  get  the 
same  Income  tax  deductions  that  the  Presi- 
dent got?"  We  are  asked  to  forget  even  the 
Watergate  hearings  are  televised,  when  we 
read  of  subpoenaed  loformatlon  from  the 
President's  office  aiid  when  senators  and  rep- 
reeentatlves  call  for  and  are  considering  Nix- 
on's impeachment  from  office. 

Not  smce  the  coverage  of  Vietnam  has  the 
American  public  been  kept  aware  of  one  topic 
like  Wate^ate.  And  with  good  reason. 

It  should  be  kept  before  the  public  until 
answers  to  the  many  Watergate  questions 
are  obtained. 

Nixon  cannot  be  allowed  to  leave  Water- 
gate behind.  We  cannot  aUow  him  to  do  It. 
Pw^le  must  continue  to  question  his  useful- 
ness— something  70  per  cent  of  them  are 
domg  now  according  to  two  national  polls — 
and  ask  who  is  right  or  wrong.  Congress  must 
oontlntie  its  quest  for  an  answer  and  so 
should  the  press. 

The  dlsctisslon  of  Watergate  must  be  kept 
before  us.  The  facts  must  be  known  and 
Watergate  must  contlnxie  until  a  complete 
answer,  if  poasible,  is  obtained.  No  matter 
how  long  it  takes. 

We  have  waited  too  long  for  the  Watergate 
story  to  go  unanswered. 

Fmally,  allowing  President  Nixon  to  leave 
Watergate  behind  would  discredit  the  demo- 
cratic process  he  was  chosen  to  uphold — 
that  of  fair  and  equal  treatment  to  all.  In- 
cluding the  President. 


DOD  SUPPIiEMENTAL 
AUTHORIZATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  rxxjama 

nr  THE  Honss  of  bepbesentatives 
Monday.  April  8.  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  an 
Importcuit  oommitment  In  my  district.  I 
was  not  present  for  the  Totes  on  the  DOD 
supplemental  authorisation  bill  on  April 
4. 1974.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "no"  on  roDcall  No.  144.  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  rule  to  the  bill. 

Adoption  of  the  rule  would  hava  pre- 
vented points  (tf  order  asalnst  the  seetlon 
^iloh  raised  the  ceiUng  on  appropria- 
tions for  mffltary  aid  to  South  ^netnam 
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by  $474  million.  Not  only  do  I  oppose  in- 
creased military  aid  to  Seuth  Vietnam, 
but  I  oppose  this  backdoor  attempt  at 
Increasing  aid  in  a  supplemental  author- 
ization bill  after  Congress  has  gone  on 
record  to  limit  such  aid. 

For  these  same  reasons,  I  would  have 
voted  "no"  on  roUcall  No.  147  to  allow  a 
$247  million  increase  in  military  aid  to 
South  Vietnam. 

On  roUcall  No.  146,  the  Amendment  to 
delete  funds  for  construction  of  naval 
support  facilities  on  the  Indian  Ocean 
island  of  Diego  Garcia.  I  would  have 
voted  "no."  Our  limited  presence  at 
Diego  Garcia  serves  as  en  important 
signal  to  the  Russians  that  we  will  not 
allow  them  a  free  hand  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  nearby  Arabian  Sea. 


POW/MIA    HERO    BURIED    AT    AR- 
LINGTON NATIONAL  CEMETERY 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  2ABL0CKI 


OF    WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRECENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8,  1974 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  honor  on  last  Thursday.  April  4,  to 
attend  the  memorial  burial  services  for 
Lt.  Col.  Wilmer  Grubb  at  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

For  Colonel  Grubb  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
second  burial.  In  that  sad  knowledge  lies 
a  story  of  anguish  for  his  family  as  well 
as  a  tragic  testiment  to  the  inhumane 
policy  of  North  Vietnam. 

Colonel  Grubb  actually  died  on  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1966 — 9  days  after  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  Yet. 
it  was  not  imtil  December  ctf  1970.  almost 
5  years  later,  that  his  family  received  the 
first  unoflQcial  word  that  he  had  died — 
a  fact  that  was  not  confirmed  officially 
until  January  1973.  Thus,  for  these  many 
bitter  years  his  wife,  four  sons,  and  his 
parents  endured  the  prolonged  agony  of 
not  knowing  his  true  fate.  Indeed,  their 
plight  was  compoimded  by  the  fact  that 
his  voice  was  heard  on  North  Vietnam 
radio  in  late  February  1966  and  a  picture 
of  him  alive  was  released  in  March  of 
that  year — all  calculated  to  suggest  that 
he  was  still  alive. 

An  of  these  facts  and  more  were  out- 
lined in  James  Woo  ten's  stcay  of  the  bur- 
ial service  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  April  5. 1  am  privileged  to 
place  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point  and 
recommend  It  to  the  full  and  careful 
reading  of  my  colleagues. 
EiciaT  Ykass  Atteb  Hm  DEirrn  n»  North 
VirrNAM,  AM  Amesican  POW  Is  Lato  To 
RssT  nr  AauiroTON 

(By  James  T.  Woofen) 
Ahlinctok.  Va..  AprU  4— LietJt.  Col.  WUmer 
N.  Orubb  was  hurled  here  today,  2.616  days 
after  his  death  in  a  North  Vietnamese  prison 
camp. 

A  misty  rain  settled  softly  on  his  widow, 
bis  aging  parents  and  his  four  young  sons 
as  they  joined  scores  of  friends  and  relatlyes 
in  a  final  tribute  to  the  Air  naroe  pUot  who 
died  a  few  days  after  he  was  shot  down  In 
early  1908. 
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His  funeral  today,  with  fuU  military  hon- 
ors, was  the  first  conducted  for  any  of  the 
23  American  prisoners  of  war  whose  bodies 
were  released  by  North  Vietnam  and  returned 
to  this  country  last  month — almost  precisely 
a  year  after  those  prisoners  Who  survived 
their  internment  were  Joyously  welcomed 
baclc. 

But  the  homecoming  of  Colonel  Grubb 
and  the  others  who  died  as  captives,  has 
gone  almost  unnoticed,  another  sign,  per- 
haos.  of  the  country's  waning  interest  in 
the  war.  Its  issues.  Its  angiilsb  and  Its  vic- 
tims. 

It  was  more  than  eight  years  ago  that 
Colonel  Grubb's  body  was  interred  in  a 
cemetary  Just  outside  Hanoi,  marked  with 
his  name  inscribed  In  Vietnamese  symbols. 
Now  it  rests  beneath  silver  elme  and  oaks  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  Just  down  a 
long,  green  hill  from  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing's 
grave,  and  within  sight  of  the  Washington 
Monument  and  the  low.  buff  profile  of  the 
Pentagon. 

"And  so  we  commit  the  body  of  our  friend 
to  the  earth  and  his  everlasting  spirit  to 
the  Lord,"  the  Rev.  Nell  Cllne  Intoned  as  he 
concluded  his  eulogy  for  his  former  Luth- 
eran parishioner — and  the  quiet  moment 
was  Immediately  shattered  by  the  explosive 
salute  of  a  six-man  Air  Force  firing  party. 
a  son  re  nzveb  saw 

With  each  of  their  18  shots.  Boy,  the 
seven-year-old  son  whom  Colonel  Grubb 
never  saw,  trembled  and  Inched  closer  to  hla 
mother.  Finally,  as  the  firing  died  away,  he 
reached  up  for  her  hand,  and  stood  motion- 
less excent  for  a  trembling  chin,  staring  hard 
at  the  sUvery-gray  cc^n  a  few  feet  away. 

The  honor  guard  folded  the  American  flag 
that  had  covered  the  coffin  and  Chaplain 
William  G.  Boggs,  a  colonel,  presented  the 
tight,  cloth  triangle  to  Mrs.  Evelyn  Grubb. 

"On  behalf  of  a  grateful  nation,''  he  said, 
"this  flag  Is  presented  to  you— a  symbol  of 
freedom  and  of  liberty  and  of  a  country  your 
husband   served   so  very  well." 

Then,  as  the  sound  of  taps  faded,  she  and 
her  boys  and  her  husband's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Newlan  Grubb  of  Aldan.  Pa.,  turned 
from  grave  No.  8-658-P  and  were  driven  away 
In  Air  Force  sedans. 

"He  was  a  heU  of  a  guy."  Ool.  James  P. 
Younp.  one  of  elsht  former  P.O.W.'s  who  at- 
tended the  funeral  and  Colonel  Grubb's 
roommate  In  Saigon  for  the  two  months 
before  his  final  mission,  recalled,  "and  he 
was  one  of  the  best  reconnaissance  pilots 
in  the  Air  Force  " 

Color  el  Grubb  was  33  when  he  died.  He 
would  have  been  42  in  August. 

He  had  honed  that  sklU  over  the  years 
since  his  graduation  from  Pennsylvania  State 
umverslty  in  1955  with  Air  force  assli?n- 
ments  all  over  the  world,  including  an  earlier 
stint  in  Vietnam. 


"he  omN'T  vottr* 

"But  he  wasn't  all  that  crazy  about  going 
back,"  said  Mrs.  Grubb  before  the  funeral. 
"He  didn't  volunteer,  but  when  they  said  go, 
he  went." 

That  was  on  Nov.  11,  1965 — the  last  time 
she  saw  him.  She  was  pregnant  when  they 
said  good-by. 

His  first-bom,  Jeffrey,  was  nine  years  old. 
Ronald,  the  next  child,  was  four,  and  Ste- 
phen, their  third,   was  one. 

"I  was  never  particularly  preBclent."  Mrs. 
Orubb  said  today  before  the  ftmeral.  "bo  I 
can't  really  say  that  I  knew  dr  thought  I 
knew  he  wouldn't  make  It  back.  But  I  wor- 
ried. If  you  love  a  pilot,  you  worry." 

Colonel  Grubb  took  his  RF-lOl  Jet  scream- 
ing out  of  the  Tan  Son  Mhut  air  base  In 
Saigon  on  the  morning  of  Jan.  96,  1966.  with 
its  two  cameras  loaded  with  film  and  a  flight 
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plan  that  would  take  him  straight  up  the 
eastern  coast  of  Vietnam,  past  the  17th  par- 
allel and  then  Inland  over  North  Vietnam. 

His  mission  was  to  photograph  bombing 
runs  and  to  record  damage  inflicted  by  pre- 
vious attacks.  In  the  process,  his  plane  was 
struck  by  ground  fire,  and  minutes  after  his 
parachute  fioated  him  to  the  ground,  he  was 
a  prisoner  of  war. 

CAUSES  OF  DEATH  GIVEN 

On  Feb.  4.  nine  days  later,  he  died.  A  death 
certificate  provided  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese wher  his  body  was  returned  last  month 
listed  the  causes  of  his  death  as  a  ruptured 
spleen  and  lung  congestion. 

Nevertheless,  his  voice  was  heard  on  Radio 
North  Vietnam  in  late  February  and  a  pictvu-e 
of  him,  alive,  was  released  In  early  March, 
leading  his  family  to  believe  that  he  was  stlU 
alive. 

It  was  not  until  December,  1970,  that  Mrs. 
Orubb  received  the  first  unofficial  notifica- 
tion that  her  husband  had  died,  a  fact  that 
was  confirmed  ofllclaUy  when  the  North 
Vietnamese  gave  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  Paris  peace  talks  a  list  of  names  In 
January,  1973. 

"It  was  Inhuman — what  they  did  to  us," 
Mrs.  Grubb  said  today.  "All  those  years  be- 
lieving one  thing  or  not  knowing  what  to 
believe." 

Mrs.  Orubb,  an  active  worker  In  several 
prisoner-of-war  groups,  expressed  some  bit- 
terness today  at  what  she  called  the  "dis- 
graceful manner"  in  which  Vietnam  veterans 
were  being  treated  and  dealt  with  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

"Everybody  is  tired  of  talking  about  that 
war,"  she  said.  "But  there  Is  so  much  left 
to  say." 

That  may  have  been  on  her  mind  later 
when  her  pastor.  Mr.  Cllne.  read  from  a 
World  War  I  poem  by  John  McCrea.  which 
said: 

"//  ye  hreak  faith  with  us  who  die. 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow  In 
Flanders  fields." 

In  her  only  display  of  emotion.  Mrs.  Orubb 
leaned  forward  toward  her  husband's  coffin 
and  nodded  her  head  affirmatively. 

"The  things  that  happened  over  there  have 
to  be  talked  about  so  they  won't  happen 
again,"  she  said  later.  "After  all,  I  have  four 
eons." 


HOW  CAN  WE  SELL  AMERICANISM? 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF  nroiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  place  in  our  Congressional 
Record  the  following  article  "How  Can 
We  Sell  Americanism?",  by  Dr.  R.  R. 
Spitzer,  president  of  Murphy  Products 
Co. 

Not  only  do  I  personally  endorse  every 
word  of  this  article  but  am  delighted  to 
report  that  it  was  called  to  my  attention 
by  none  other  than  Henry  C.  Schade- 
berg,  former  Congressman  from  the 
First  District  of  Wisconsin,  with  whom 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving.  Mr. 
Schadeberg  is  now  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Oreenvllle, 
Mich. 

How  Can  Wb  Sxu.  AioaiCAKiBif? 

1.  Be  aware  of  what  you  have,  that  you're 
blessed  with  needs  and  luxuriea.  that  you 
are  a  free  man.  Next  to  life  iteeU  freedom 
Is  man's  most  precious  po— eeslon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2.  Be  alert  to  anarchists  and  communism 
.  .  .  those  who  would  destroy  us.  Understand 
that  freedoms  can  be  misused.  As  Author 
Paul  Harvey  has  written:  "Take  the  element 
nitrogen.  It  can  be  used  to  make  fertilizer 
to  enrich  the  earth,  but  it  can  also  be  used 
to  build  explosives  to  destroy  the  earth."  My 
own  feeling  is  that  too  much  government 
soon  suppresses  the  individual. 

3.  Help  your  church  to  grow.  William 
Penn,  "People  not  governed  by  God  wUl  be 
ruled  by  tyrants."  We  need  to  be  on  God's 
side.  No  man  has  become  great  who  ignored 
the  teaching  of  God.  Our  country  was 
founded  by  men  who  recognized  God.  It's  In 
our  Declaration  of  Independence. 

4.  Be  aware  of  your  power.  The  tide  can  be 
tiuned  and  we  can  provide  the  sparks  needed 
to  make  all  Americans  salesmen  of  Amer- 
icanism. With  this  sales  force  our  chUdren 
will  learn  the  truth.  Your  children  are  the 
strength  of  America  tomorrow. 

Voting  on  election  day,  letters.  Interna- 
tional travel,  entertaining  foreign  visitors  in 
our  homes  to  expose  them  to  the  real  Amer- 
ica wUl  all  sell  the  American  way  of  life  to 
these  International  neighbors. 

As  housewives,  laborers,  professional  peo- 
ple, farmers,  students,  biislnessmen  .  .  .  each 
of  us  has  many  opportunities  each  day  to 
play  the  game  fair,  and  to  do  unto  others  as 
we  want  them  to  do  unto  us.  Remember 
Father  Keller's  words,  "It's  better  to  light 
one  candle  than  to  curse  the  darkness." 

A  great  hope  lies  In  the  leadership  poten- 
tial of  businessmen.  Usually,  natural  lead- 
ers, we  have  too  often  neglected  the  respon- 
BlbUlty  of  Invc^vlng  ourselves.  Preoccupied 
With  making  the  payrollB,  meeting  competi- 
tion, complying  with  government  standards 
or  sometimes  personal  pursuits  or  respon- 
slbUlties. 

We  need  to  realign  priorities,  placing  con- 
cern for  our  nation,  survival  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system  at  the  top.  For  here  are  the 
real  answers  to  Jobs,  material  needs  and  per- 
sonal freedom. 

Employees  do  look  up  to  their  bosses.  Do 
these  folks  know  where  you  stand? 

5.  Help  with  community  and  government 
affairs.  Let's  give  thanks  to  teachers,  minis- 
ters, priests,  community  leaders,  school 
boards.  Remember  here  it  takes  workers,  not 
Just  planners,  so  let's  work  to  help  these 
real  Americans.  Too  many  of  us  are  free  to 
criticize  but  slow  to  help.  If  the  people  of 
this  nation  would  work  as  hard  during  peace 
as  we  do  diu-lng  war,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  further  wars.  It's  up  to  good  citizens  to 
take  leadership  roles  In  conununity  life  and 
In  local,  state  and  national  government. 
Sincere  interest  In  foreign  relations  Is  Im- 
portant because  our  country's  foreign  policy 
Is  shaped  not  only  by  key  government  per- 
sonnel but  also  by  the  sum  total  of  the 
thinking  of  American  citizens. 

6.  Let's  help  bring  economic  literacy  where 
there  Is  darkness  and  misinformation  re- 
garding Jobs,  profits  and  enterprise.  Our 
schools  arent  getting  this  Job  done.  Business 
can  help. 

7.  Think  positively  about  tomorrow.  As  we 
thlnketh  in  our  hearts  so  we  are. 

8.  Be  thankful  we  are  citizens  of  a  free 
country. 


THE  END  OP  AN  ENERGY  ORGY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CAUFOaNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBaSENTATIVES 

Monday.  ApHl  8.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  topic  of  "energy"  will  be  with  us 
for  a  ksig  time,  and  the  public  will  un- 
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doubtedly  become  tired  of  the  subject  be- 
fore anything  is  really  done  about  the 
past,  present,  and  future  shortages.  Dr. 
Kenneth  Watt,  a  distinguished  professor 
from  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis,  recently  wrote  a  brief  but  inform- 
ative article  on  the  nature  of  American 
energy  usage.  Dr.  Watt  is  perhaps  an 
optimist,  in  that  he  expects  we  will  wake 
up  in  time  to  change  fimdamentally  our 
pattern  of  energy  waste.  Recent  pro- 
nouncements from  the  administration 
have  convinced  me  that  this  administra- 
tion will  not  face  up  to  the  real  nature 
of  the  "energy  crisis."  I  recommend  this 
article  as  an  introduction  to  the  course 
of  action  that  we  must  take: 

[Prom  Natural  History,  February   1974] 

The  End  of  an  Energy  Orgy 

(By  Kenneth  E.  P.  Watt) 

By  next  month,  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly the  northeast,  may  be  in  danger  of 
economic  strangulation  because  of  the  fuel 
shortage.  How  could  we  be  so  ill -prepared? 
The  answer  is  that  we  are  the  victims  of  a 
defective  pattern  of  thinking  that  originated 
in  a  series  of  historical  accidents  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  ultimate  consequence  of 
this  erroneous  thinking  was  inevitable;  the 
Arab  export  enxbargo  merely  hastened  the  ar- 
rival of  a  crisis  that  would  have  arrived  by 
1979  at  the  latest. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  we  consumed 
wood,  whale  oil,  and  buffalo  at  astonishingly 
high  rates.  This  pattern  of  resource  use  had 
profound  implications  on  our  later  develop- 
ment. By  1850,  91  percent  of  our  energy  came 
from  wood,  and  Americans  were  consiunlng 
fuel  wood  at  an  annual  rate  equivalent  to 
the  burning  of  7,091  pounds  of  coal  per  per- 
son. To  put  this  into  perspective,  in  1969  the 
total  ooDsmnption  of  energy  in  all  forms.  In 
pounds  of  coal  eouivalents,  was  only  6,993 
pounds  pe-  capita  in  Switzerland,  and  6.235 
in  Japan.  Thus,  by  the  mid -nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  perhaps  even  earlier,  the  United 
States — by  cutting  down  the  trees  that  sur- 
rounded its  population — had  attained  a  level 
of  energy  consumption  that  two  of  the  most 
technologically  sophisticated  nations  on 
earth  would  not  reach  until  about  120  years 
later. 

Wood  did  not  decline  significantly  as  an 
important  source  of  fuel  until  1880.  It  was 
replaced  by  coal  and  some  oil,  which  had 
been  used  for  over  two  decades.  Long  before 
wood  ran  out,  other  sources  of  energy  be- 
came available.  This  pattern  was  repeated 
three  times;  coal  became  Important  before 
wood  ran  out:  oil  become  Important  before 
coal  ran  out;  and  gas  bepame  Important  be- 
fore oil  ran  out. 

Two  other  resources,  now  almost  forgotten, 
led  the  United  States  early  in  its  develop- 
ment to  a  very  high  level  of  resources  ex- 
ploitation. By  1847,  we  were  using  313,000 
barrels  of  whale  oil  i>er  year,  or  about  0.014 
barrels  per  person  per  year.  This  got  the 
United  States  into  early  and  heavy  use  of 
oU  for  lubrication  and  iUumlnatlon  and  set 
the  stage  for  heavy  use  of  crude  petroleum 
shortly  thereafter.  To  indicate  the  magnitude 
of  forward  momentum  in  oil  use,  by  1928  the 
United  States  consumed  7.62  barrels  of  crude 
oU  per  person,  while  In  the  rest  of  the  world, 
average  per  capita  use  in  the  same  year  was 
only  0.19  barrels. 

The  sperm  whaling  Industry  collapsed 
from  overexploitatlon  hi  1881.  but  by  then 
crude  oU  in  quantity  was  avaUable  to  replace 
whale  oil.  As  in  the  case  of  the  shift  from 
fuel  wood  to  coal,  the  United  States  never 
got  the  chance  to  learn  an  important  les- 
son: that  the  conversion  from  one  energy 
economy  to  another  takes  a  long  time.  His- 
torlcaUy  this  country  has  taken  from  forty  to 
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alzty  y—n  to  get  a  aew  aource  of  energy  to 
tbe  point  where  It  oouhl  supply  10  percent  of 
the  natkwiKl  eBergy  needs. 

We  Msqaired  ■  taste  for  meat  early.  By 
1872  we  were  killing  aeT«i  million  buffalo  • 
year.  A  meat-eating  society  reqiilres  more 
land  per  capita  to  produce  food  than  a  largely 
plant-eattng  society.  This  Is  because  of  the 
lower  eSclency  In  solar  energy  use,  which 
must  pass  through  one  extra  trophic  level  In 
the  food  pyramid,  from  plants  to  herbivores, 
•lefore  It  reaches  man.  A  superabundance  of 
Uuffalo,  combined  with  a  greater  aTallablllty 
of  space  per  capita  relative  to  other  coun- 
tries, taught  us  to  Ignore  land  or  food  as 
critical  limiting  resources.  The  ultimate  re- 
sult has  t>een  that  farmland  hu  been  cheap 
compared  to  the  same  land  converted  to 
urban  purposes.  Even  In  the  last  few  decades 
the  value  of  land  used  for  farming  has  de- 
clined relative  to  the  value  of  that  same  land 
used  for  urban  purposes.  The  consequence 
has  been  a  trend  toward  Incredibly  sprawling 
cities  with  no  real  urban  center.  Only  in 
Canada  and  Australia  have  slmUar  cities 
developed,  and  ta  those  countries,  too,  the 
temporary  superabundance  of  farmland  has 
deceived  the  population  Into  thinking  It  did 
not  matter  if  cities  grew  by  spreading  out, 
rather  than  up.  In  countries  where  farmland 
is  at  a  i>remtum.  the  typical  city  building  is 
seven  or  more  stories.  Indeed,  in  many  old 
European  cities.  It  Is  dlfflcult  to  find  a  build- 
ing less  than  seven  stories  high,  and  new 
buildings  on  the  outskirts  of  cities  are  often 
ten  to  thirteen  stories  high. 

Unconsciously,  we  learned  several  lessons 
from  our  experiences  with  resources  In  the 
Jm*  century:  imfortunately,  they  were  In- 
correct, the  result  of  temporary  situations  In 
which  we  managed  to  get  by  because  of  ex- 
traordinary luck.  One  conclusion  we  reached 
was  that  resources  are  limitless,  so  there  la 
no  need  to  conserve  them.  This  produced  an 
economy  characterized  by  low  unit  costs  for 
resources  relative  to  the  cost  of  labor.  Since 
there  Is  no  historical  precedent  for  high  re- 
source prices,  politicians  today  hesitate  to 
permit  prices  to  Increase  sharply  in  the  In- 
terests of  conservation.  We  were  also  taught 
that  It  doesnt  matter  If  anything  runs  out. 
because  there  Is  always  a  substitute.  This  Is 
one  basis  for  the  widespread  and  unshakable 
belief  that  atomic  energy  wUl  arrive  In  the 
nick  of  time.  Also  Important,  because  there 
was  always  a  subetltute  ready  in  time,  we 
have  oome  to  Ignore  the  great  importance  of 
time  Iteelf  as  a  critical  llnUtlng  resource. 
Thus,  we  are  unaware  of  the  enormous  time 
required  to  get  new  technologies  working. 

Our  experiences  In  the  nineteenth  century 
led  us  as  a  nation  to  acquire  excessive  faith 
m  "Yankee  Ingenuity."  Because  of  our  super- 
abundance 0*  resources,  our  Ingenuity  never 
encountered  an  insoluble  problem.  Thus,  we 
overemphasize  what  we  can  accomplish,  and 
naively  believe  that  nuclear  energy,  solar  en- 
ergy, wind,  or  gravitation  fields  will  produce 
another  miracle  for  us. 

Each  nation  does  what  it  can  and  what  It 
must.  Other  countries  have  the  same  in- 
genuity as  ours:  the  ab^lane,  airship,  auto- 
mobile, and  many  other  inventions  were  de- 
veloped In  several  countries  almost  simul- 
taneously. But  lacking  our  resource  basQ, 
other  countries  evcdved  In  the  direction  of 
more  eflJclent  energy  use.  This  meant  trains 
and  buses  instead  of  cars;  It  also  meant  com- 
pact cities  and  different  diets.  Thus,  whUe 
we  Instinctively  iised  energy  to  solve  all  ovtr 
problems,  always  deluding  ourselves  that 
hli[;fa  energy  use  means  high  techncdogy,  many 
other  nations  tended  to  equate  high  tech- 
nology with  great  eflleiettey  of  resource  use. 
For  a  long  time,  advertlBing  and  our  natu- 
ral Inatteets  to  acquire  goods  have  led  us  to 
UM  up  much  of  our  resources.  Becatise  we 
came  to  beUev«  that  our  wants  were  in- 
satiable, w  nmwtt  worried  much  about  the 
possible  consequences  of  market  saturation. 
But  wants  can  be  satisfied,  and  the  slmul- 
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taneous  total  satisfaction  of  a  wide  vtiriety 
of  wants  Is  having  a  profound  effect  on  our 
econonxy.  Even  without  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo, we  would  have  discovered  that  eco- 
nomic growth  was  slowing  hecause  we  bad  a 
glut  of  cars,  planes,  luxury  resort  hotels, 
upper-class  bousing,  and  electronic  goods. 

Our  most  serious  problen\  however,  Is  our 
selection  of  an  erroneous  set  of  national 
goals,  which  were  based  on  our  luck  In  the 
nineteenth  centiiry  and  which  we  have  ad- 
vertised with  great  vigor  internationally. 
Rather  than  being  concerned  with  the  qual- 
ity of  life,  we  are  committed  to  maximiz- 
ing gross  national  product  by  maximizing 
the  flow  of  matter  and  energy  through  the 
economic  system. 

Our  current  national  goals  maximize  re- 
sovu-ce  depletion,  increase  pollution,  reduce 
life  expectancy,  destroy  ovu-  city  centers,  and 
give  us  a  slow,  inconvenient,  unhealthy  form 
of  travel.  Shifting  our  goals  to  maximizing 
the  quality  of  life  would  lead  to  less  reso\irce 
depletion,  less  pollution,  higher  life  ex- 
pectancy, more  pleasure  (more  culture,  en- 
tertainment, and  less  haste) ,  and  a  faster, 
more  convenient,  transportation  system  less 
detrimental  to  health. 

What  happens  to  us  If  we  don't  change? 
We  are  In  real  danger  of  simply  running  out 
of  everythmg  while  still  expecting  substitutes 
for  soon-to-be  depleted  resources  to  show 
up,  as  they  did  many  times  before.  The  au- 
thors of  Limits  to  Growth  have  alerted  many 
people  to  a  series  of  dliQcultias  that  can  befall 
us.  This  book,  however,  was  based  on  a  highly 
aggregated  model  in  which  much  detail  was 
omitted  by  design  (to  expoee  the  essential 
features  of  the  big  picture) .  But  an  Interest- 
ing thing  happens  when  we  disaggregate  to 
determine  the  impact  of  additional  mechan- 
isms on  hmlts  to  growth.  We  discover  that 
the  timetable  for  troubles  reciiltlng  from  ex- 
cessive growth  is  moved  close  to  the  present. 
A  highly  aggregated  global  model  tells  us 
that  given  present  trends,  a  particular  re- 
source wUl  be  gone  in  thirty  years.  A  more  de- 
tailed model  that  deals  with  the  175  nations 
on  earth  reveals  additional  dUSculties  be- 
cuse  the  nations  placing  the  heaviest  de- 
mands on  the  resource  may  not  be  those 
with  the  greatest  supply.  And  a  nation  with 
a  supply  surplus  may  not  allow  all  of  that 
supply  to  go  to  another  nation  with  exces- 
sive demand.  The  Arab  oil  embargo  la  the 
first  major  example  of  this  phenomenon,  but 
we  wUl  undoubtedly  see  m»ny  similar  oc- 
currencles  mvolvtng  many  critically  Im- 
portant minerals. 

Less  highly  aggregated  models  reveal  ad- 
ditional sources  of  difBculty  when  we  divide 
the  population  into  age  classos.  Rapid  growth 
leads  to  very  large  imbalances  in  the  age 
structure  of  the  population,  which  quickly 
become  so  severe  that,  in  reaction,  birthrates 
drop  In  developed  countries.  This  Is  currently 
leading  to  a  situation  In  which  only  69  per- 
cent as  many  children  will  be  born  In  the 
United  States  la.  1975  as  m  1960. 

No  comparable  decline  over  a  fifteen-year 
period  has  ever  occurred  in  VS.  history,  not 
even  from  1920  to  1935.  What  will  happen 
to  UJS.  economic  growth  by  about  the  year 
2030,  when  the  flfty-flve-yaar-old  class  of 
1975  will  be  trying  to  support  the  seventy- 
year-old  class  of  1960?  Imbalances  in  year- 
class  strength  alone  can  bring  an  end  to  ex- 
cessive economic  growth. 

We  have  deluded  ourselves  because  of  a 
set  of  historical  accidents  Itiat  were  never 
perceived  as  unusual.  Now  we  must  quickly 
unlearn  some  erroneous  lestons  so  that  a 
future  sequence  of  Incidents  puch  as  the  one 
that  led  to  the  Arab  oil  eabargo  will  not 
catch  us  by  surprise. 

We  should  not  peroelve  the  energy  crisis 
aa  a  problem,  but  rather  as  a  glorious  impor- 
tunity, ripe  for  explottatto».  Our  history 
with  wood,  sperm  whales,  bvffalo,  coal,  oil, 
and  gas  leaves  little  doubt  al>out  our  abUlty 
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to  exploit  glorious  opportunities.  We  can  do 
this  in  two  ways:  by  converting  to  more  effi- 
cient use  of  resources  and  by  ■  shifting  a 
higher  proportion  of  the  labor  force  from 
manufactxuing  and  transportation  into 
service  occupations.  The  Improved  efficiency 
would  lead  to  more  sophisticated,  conven- 
ient technology  for  everything:  transporta- 
tion, communication,  entertamment,  and 
appliances.  Shifting  the  labor  force  would 
bring  better  medical  care  and  %  cultural  ren- 
aissance. Anyone  for  moden}  mass  transit 
and  community  art  centers?  The  mctfe  Im- 
mediate problem  Is  the  transition  period.  The 
transition  can  be  facilitated  by  community- 
organized  car  pools,  dlal-a-grocery  delivery 
services,  small  companies  marketing  solar- 
powered  home  heating  and  cooimg  units, 
and  aggressive  organization  of  community 
theater,  dance,  music,  and  art  groups.  Also, 
now,  when  we  are  in  danger  of  an  explosion 
in  unemployment.  Is  the  opportune  time  for 
massive  political  pressure  to  get  cradle-to- 
grave,  giuu-anteed  comprehensive  health  care 
for  everyone.  This  would  certainly  take  up 
some  of  the  slack  m  employment. 

The  time  has  come,  in  a  sense,  for  America 
to  grow  up.  For  some  two  centuries  we  have 
lived  luxuriously  off  the  energy-rich  land, 
like  a  spoUed  child  off  wealthy  parents.  Now 
crises  are  forcmg  us  into  a  period  of  matur- 
ity, to  an  awareness  of  the  consequences  of 
high  energy  consiunption.  The  development 
of  this  maturity  could  bring  a  style  and 
richness  of  life  that  Americans  have  never 
known.  But  It  will  take  all  our  Yankee  In- 
genuity— and  more — to  reach  such  a  golden 
age.  I 


A  CLEANER  ENVIRONMENT  MUST 
NOT  BE  A  CASUALTY  OP  OUR  EN- 
ERGY NEEDS:  IN  TANDEM  PROG- 
RESS OF  BOTH  IS  ATTAINABLE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or   NEW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  each 
of  us  is  acutely  aware  of  the  strains 
which  the  fuel  shortages  have  placed  on 
our  Nation's  environmental  policies. 

No  doubt,  we — as  a  nation  and  as  a 
Congress  which  represents  that  nation — 
will  go  through  a  reeaxamination  in  the 
coming  months  of  the  interface  between 
our  energy  demands  and  our  environ- 
mental policies. 

I  think  the  worst  thing  which  could 
happen — as  sm  outgrowth  of  that  re- 
examination—would  be  the  use  of  an 
either/or.  all-or-nothing  attitude — in 
either  direction,  energy  or  environ- 
m«nt — as  the  basis  for  future  policies. 

As  I  indicated  in  the  remarks  which 
follow,  I  beUeve  strongly  that  there  really 
Is  not  all  that  much  of  a  drnstic  conflict 
between  environmental  protection  laws 
and  demands  for  adequate  energy. 

It  is  important  that  those  within  the 
environmental  field  be  sendtive  to  the 
Nation's  energy  needs.  But,  in  return,  it 
is  equally  important  that  those  within 
the  energy  field  be  as  sensitive  to  the 
Nation's  commitment  to  restoring  the 
quality  of  our  environment 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  too  Idealistic  to 
insure  that  we  move  ahead  ^  tandem  in 
meeting  both  our  envir(M]|nental  and 
energy  goals.  In  short,  to  meet  either 
need — environment  or  enerty — ^we  must 
be  sensitive  to  the  other.  That  Is  why, 
in  the  long  run,  we  will  have  more  prog- 
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ress  in  both  areas  if  we  move  in  tan- 
dem— In  concert. 

This  past  weekend  I  had  the  honor  of 
keynoting  the  Buffalo  Federal  Execu- 
tive Board  Seminar  on  the  Impact  of 
Energy  Demands  on  Environmental  Con- 
cerns. The  Federal  Executive  Board — 
FEB — c(»isists  exclusively  of  highranklng 
officials  of  the  Federal  agencies  which 
provide  services  in  western  New  York. 
In  no  small  measure,  the  attitudes  and 
positions — harmonious  or  conflicting — 
which  prevailed  among  the  FES  mem- 
bers at  the  seminar  reflect  accurately  the 
attitudes  and  positions — again,  harmoni- 
ous or  conflicting — now  characterizing 
our  Nation's  debate  on  this  issue. 

The  purpose  of  my  address  was  to  set 
forth  the  criteria  which  we  ought  to  es- 
tablish for  decisionmaking  on  this  issue. 
In  short,  what  ought  our  perspectives  to 
be? 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  full  text  of  my  key- 
note address  at  the  FEB  seminar: 

A  CixjLtrKM.  EirvnoNMZNT  Must  Not  Be  A 
Casoaltt  or  Oua  Enbust  Needs 

I  thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to  participate  with  you  today  on  this  Im- 
portant subject  of  how  oiu"  energy  and  en- 
vironmental demands  Interrelate.  It  la  a 
subject  In  which  I  have  a  most  profound 
Interest  as  do  tboee  whom  I  am  privileged 
to  represent  In  the  Congress. 

Let  me  start  by  giving  you  the  base  ime 
for  my  conclusions.  I  happen  to  be  one  who 
believes  that  there  really  Is  not  a  basic  con- 
flict between  environmental  protection  laws 
and  demands  for  adequate  energy.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  those  within  the  environmen- 
tal field — In  and  out  of  government — be 
sensitive  to  the  Nation's  energy  needs;  but, 
an  return,  it  la  equally  Important  that 
those  within  the  energy  field — again.  In  and 
out  of  government — ^be  as  sensitive  to  the 
Nation's  commitment  to  restoring  the  qioal- 
Ity  of  our  environment.  I  do  not  believe  It 
Is  too  Idealistic  to  Insure  that  we  move 
ahead  In  tandem  In  meeting  both  our  en- 
vironmental and  energy  goals.  In  short,  to 
meet  either  need— environment  or  energy — 
we  must  be  sensitive  to  the  other.  That  Is 
why.  In  tho  long  run.  we  will  have  more 
progress  In  both  flitids  If  we  move  m  tandem. 

What  appears  to  be  coming  from  the 
stress  of  our  current  energy  crunch  Is  a 
forcing  of  the  dlacusslon  on  the  Issues  of 
energy  and  environment.  What  we  must  be 
careful  to  guard  against  Is  going,  once 
again,  too  far  la  any  oote  direction.  Environ- 
ment cannot  be  the  sole  criterion,  but 
neither  can  meeting  all  energy  demands.  A 
balance  is  not  only  desirable;  it  Is  also  es- 
sential. 

To  the  extent  that  this  energy  crisis  has 
forced  us  to  address  ourselves  to  such  nuit- 
ters  as  interstate  and  Intraclty  nuss  tran- 
sit; greater  uses  of  clean  coal;  car  pooling: 
v(duntary  reductton;  oil  shale  research  and 
use;  greater  exploration  on  the  Continen- 
tal Shelf;  architectural  redesign;  eztenaloD 
of.  but  not  elimination  of,  the  effective  date 
of  auto  emission  standards;  recyidlng;  and 
smaller  ears — all  at  which  I  au|iport — et 
cetera,  we  can  all  be  thankftii.  It's  Just  too 
bad  It  had  to  happen  this  way. 

In  order  to  better  reeommend  what  It  Is  we 
ought  to  do  la  tba  future,  we  had  first  better 
understand  where  we  are  today. 

WHAT  DOES  THE  EMEBOT  CUBIS  BIFKESKMTf 

What  does  the  energy  crisis  reprseent? 

First  and  foremost.  It  repreaents  a  gross 

mismanagement  of  our  laws  ot  supply  and 

demand,  a  mismanagement  which.   In   my 

opinion,  arose  from  Inadequate  long-term 
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planning  In  hoth  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors of  o\xz  economy. 

There  has  been  much  discussion — some  of 
It  very  heated  In  Senate  hearings — during  the 
past  six  months  on  "^hat  created  the  energy 
crisis?"  Some  bare  even  called  It  a  contrived 
crisis.  Like  most  generalisations,  saying  that 
any  one  entity  created  the  energy  crisis  Is  a 
misstatement  of  realities. 

When  demand  rises  at  a  steady  rate  and 
when  supply  levels  off,  It  is  a  statistical  In- 
evltabUity  that  at  some  point  the  imes  wiU 
first  Intersect  and  then  demand  will  steadily 
exceed  supply.  This  la  certainly  what  hap- 
pened. We  all  know  that  story.  But,  there  Is 
more  to  the  story.  If  a  lesson  Is  to  be  learned. 
I  speak  of  the  dynamics  between  government 
policy  and  private  production  durmg  the  past 
fifteen  years. 

Beginning  m  the  late  1960's,  domestic  oil 
and  gas  production  began  to  level  off.  Rising 
costs,  as  weU  as  dlsmcentlves  arising  from 
various  forms  of  Federal  reg\ilations,  moved 
the  companies  to  seek  foreign  production 
where  per  barrel  production  costs  were  lower. 
The  enactment  of  various  foreign  investment 
credits  and  incentives — now  frequently  criti- 
cized by  some  who  seem  to  forget  they  once 
voted  for  their  enactment — allowed  the  com- 
panies to  meet  the  objective  of  both  the  pro- 
ducers and  government  regulators — keepmg 
the  prices  the  consumers  paid  down  to  the 
lowest  levels.  Unfortunately,  these  new,  ex- 
panded foreign  sources  took  the  pressure  off 
both  making  changes  In  laws  an  domestic 
production  on  one  hand  and  production  and 
recovery  techniques  essential  to  fostering 
greater  domestic  production  on  the  other 
hand.  In  every  aspect  of  oU  and  gas  produc- 
tion, the  price  being  paid  by  the  end-use  con- 
sumer was  artificially  low  during  the  1960's, 
Wa  all  thought  we  were  using  the  world's 
chei^>e6t  fuels.  That  was  wrong.  We  were  sim- 
ply paying  the  world's  cheapest  prices,  defer- 
ring that  day  of  reckoning  when  prices  would 
have  to  rise  to  meet  actual  e:q)loratlon.  re- 
covery, refinement,  and  marketmg  costs  to 
the  producer.  In  short,  artificially  low  prices 
Increased  demand  and  consumption,  while 
simultaneously  producing  disincentives  for 
exploration  and  production.  We  thought  we 
had  the  best  of  all  worlds — ^low  prices — when. 
In  reality,  we  had  the  worst  of  both — arti- 
ficially stimulated  demand  and  depressed 
production. 

Thus,  while  government  policies  helped  to 
create  the  crisis,  so  too  did  industries'  seem- 
ingly unquestioned  reliance  on  those  poli- 
cies. Industry  should  have  seen  it  coming. 
If  It  did  and  yet  did  nothing  about  It,  It  too 
Is  culpable.  And.  so  too  did  the  consumers 
who  enjoyed  fuels  at  below  real  costs  and 
were  also  unwilling  to  pay  real  costs.  In  sum- 
mary. I  think  all — Congress,  the  Executive, 
Industry,  and  the  consumers — share  the 
guUt. 

Has  Congress  learned  Its  lessons? 

I  do  not  think  so,  at  least  not  yet.  Look 
at  the  myriad  versions  of  the  National  En- 
ergy Emergency  Act.  ETvery  version  contained 
one  or  more  provisions  which  would  have 
kept  the  end-use  prices  below  real  price 
levels,  usually  In  the  form  of  so-called  roU- 
backs.  If  we  drive  down  production,  we  are 
most  certainly  going  to  continue  and  even 
worsen  our  present  shortage  problems.  In- 
creasing production  wQl  come  only  from  the 
creation  of  Incentives  to  production.  Tou 
cannot  expect  Industry  to  Invest  (x  reinvest 
funds.  If  It  either  never  made  a  profit,  or  If 
the  government  confiscates  It  In  the  form  of 
excessive  taxes. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  proverbial  coin, 
we  failed,  as  a  Nation,  to  address  ourselves  to 
reducing  adequately  our  demands  for  energy. 
Even  If  production  had  been  increased,  we 
were  only  postponing  the  Inevitable  short- 
ages In  first  one  energy  source,  then  aiM>thar, 
for  all  foBsU  fuels  are  limited.  It  la  obvious 
now  that  there  should  have  been  a  conscious 
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and  positive  effort  to  reduce  demand  for  en- 
ergy In  the  United  States.  But,  there  was  not. 
Now,  more  than  ever,  we  must  begin  a  de- 
liberate program  to  reduce  demand.  If  we  do 
not,  we  are  gomg  to  have  a  serious  shortfall. 
As  a  matter  of  pubUc  policy,  we  need  to  tar- 
get an  attainable  goal,  something  like  reduc- 
ing demand  by  at  least  2.5  percent  per  an- 
num. We  simply  cannot  go  on — as  six  percent 
of  the  world's  population — usmg  30-35  per- 
cent of  the  world's  energy  consumption. 

The  lessons  here  are  simple.  Oovemment 
policies  should  be  based  on  the  dual  princi- 
ples of  increasmg  production  and  decreasing 
demand.  If  we  do  not  heed  these  lessons,  we 
are  all  gotag  to  be  htut  further — government. 
Industry,  the  consumer.  Only  when  the  dy- 
namics between  government,  mdustry,  and 
the  consumer,  and  those  between  production 
and  demand,  con»e  back  into  balance  wUl  this 
crisis  be  genuinely  solved. 

THE    BALANCING    OT    ElfViaONMENTAI,    AND 

ENXSGT  coNCEaira 

Now,  what  about  these  two  concerns — ade- 
quate energy  and  adequate  environmental 
protection.  Too  often,  as  I  have  indicated, 
these  concerns  are  portrayed  as  being  dla- 
metrlcaUy  opposed  to  one  another.  I  think  to 
paint  such  an  either-or,  black-or-white  pic- 
ture on  this  issue  is  misleading. 

Whether  In  physics  or  politics,  we  all  know 
that  when  cme  facet  of  a  tandem  system  gets 
too  far  out  front  of  the  other,  a  strong  ten- 
sion develops.  And,  the  stronger  the  tension, 
the  sharper  the  snap  when  they  come  Into 
alignment.  This  Is  the  history  of  energy  and 
environment  in  our  country.  For  far  too 
many  years,  concern  for  energy  went  for- 
ward with  little  or  no  regard  for  the  envi- 
ronment. Land  was  laid  waste. 

Then,  In  the  late  1960's,  demands  for  a 
restored  envlronn^nt  began  to  catch  up. 
through  the  enactment  of  some  very  strong 
Federal  statutes.  This  was  the  snap  which 
was  all  too  predictable. 

Because  requirements  were  thereafter  very 
different  from  what  they  had  been  before. 
many  began  to  proclaim  that  environmental 
protections  were  about  to  destroy  us.  Sure, 
there  were  environmental  excesses — Instances 
where  concerns  for  the  environment  were  far 
outweighed  by  other  concerns  but  where 
projects  were,  nonetheless,  held  up  for  inor- 
dinate periods.  But,  these  instances  were  few; 
they  were  aberrations,  not  norms.  That  en- 
vironmental considerations  were  on^MMSIng 
demands  for  energy,  however,  was  beginning 
to  be  reflected  m  projects  which  were  being 
held  back,  making  the  potential  fuel  shortage 
much  more  of  a  reality:  trans- Alaskan  pipe- 
line, offshore  exploration  and  recovery,  re- 
finery expansion  and  construction,  deepwater 
port  development,  et  cetera. 

One  additional  perspective:  We  must  find 
non-political  solutions  to  the  energy  crisis. 
To  the  extent  that  political  solutions  are 
used,  we  only  postpone  the  economic  reali- 
ties on  both  aides  of  the  scales— energy  and 
environment.  When  the  Congress  and  the 
government — and  the  people — have  the  stam- 
ina to  use  economic  criteria.  Instead  of 
the  easy  route  of  politics,  we  win  have  taken 
the  biggest  single  step  In  resolving  this  crisis. 

PAaAUXnU   POa   DBCISIONMAKIIfC 

I  am  not  about  to  stand  up  here  and  give 
you  "answers"  to  this  crisis.  I  have  some 
Ideas  on  specific  solutions — oeregulatlon  of 
natural  gas,  the  elimination  of  foreign  tax 
credits,  etc. — but  this  Is  surely  the  area 
where  nothing  I  could  say  would  be  news  to 
you. 

What  I  prefer  to  do.  In  closing.  Is  to  reca- 
pltoilate  how  we  ought  to  examine  proposed 
solutions: 

Does  the  proposal  rely  basieally  upon  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  with  a  minimiim 
of  Interference  tn  the  market  plaee?  Is  It 
esaentlaUy  an  eoononlc  saliitk>n7 

WIU  the  proposal  either  ooatrlbute  to  the 
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inamMiag  of  nippUec  neoesaary  to  meet  rea- 
•onably  antlc^Mtted  demands  on  one  hand  or 
reduce  consumption  and  demand  on  the 
other? 

WUl  the  proposal  point  towards  greater 
reliance  on  mcreaaed  domestic  production, 
whUe  not  rellnqulshJng  to  other  world  powers 
other  natlcms'  unti4>ped  resources? 

WUl  the  propoaed  solution  seek  a  realUtlc 
price  level  for  fuel  consumption? 

Does  the  proposed  solution  carry  forward, 
in  tandem,  the  dual  concerns  of  adequate 
energy  and  environmental  protection? 

I  think  If  we  use  these  criteria  as  the 
parameters  for  our  decision -malcing,  we  will 
not  have  allowed  a  cleaner  environment  to 
be  the  casualty  of  our  energy  needs. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  can  have  both 
a  clean  environment  and  adequate  en- 
ergy, if— and  only  IT— we  set  as  our  goal 
the  attainment  of  both  and  use  a  tandem 
strategy  to  achieve  that  goal.  To  this  I 
am  committed. 


AIDING  THE  VIETNAM  VETS 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  mw  jKiarr 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVIS 

Monday.  April  8.  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  obligations  now  confronting 
Congress  is  the  responsibility  we  have  to 
provide  the  thousands  of  young  men  who 
served  In  Vletaam  with  realistic  and 
comprehensive  veterans  benefits  and 
training.  The  Vietnam  veteran  Is  tired 
of  empty  words  and  false  promises,  and 
rightfully  so.  for  we  have  failed  thus  far 
to  provide  the  kind  of  assistance  neces- 
sary to  help  him  begin  leading  a  mean- 
ingful life. 

Dtafortunately,  controversy  and  politi- 
cal differences  are  already  beginning  to 
cloud  the  fundamental  issues.  In  P^bru- 
ary,  for  example,  the  House  unanimous- 
ly passed  legislation  which  would  expand 
veterans  education  and  training  benefits 
by  13.8  i)er  cent— yet  the  administra- 
tion still  clings  steadfastly  to  the  notion 
that  an  Increase  of  8  percent  would  be 
suflOcient. 

Furthermore,  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Train- 
ing, of  which  I  am  chairman.  Is  present- 
ly considering  a  proposal  to  provide  ad- 
ditional tuition  payments  to  veterans 
when  such  payments  are  Justified.  This 
prtq^osal,  I  firmly  believe.  Is  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  achieving  our  goal  of 
insuring  that  all  veterans  have  access  to 
a  rewarding  education.  However,  on 
March  28,  the  day  hearings  commenced 
the  Veterans'  Administration  came  forth 
to  oppose  this  measure. 

ISx.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  Importance 
and  complexity  of  the  task  now  facing 
Congress,  I  would  like  to  share  a  column 
which  appeared  April  3  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  The  column,  written  by  William 
Raspberry  and  entlUed  "Aiding  the  Viet- 
nam Vets,"  provides  some  additional  in- 
sight Into  the  problems  Vietnam  vet- 
erans, and  particularly  those  of  minority 
groups,  now  face.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
I  found  this  article  extremely  interest- 
mg.  and  relevant  to  legislation  now  be- 
fore my  subcommittee.  I  would  like  to 


share  it  with  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Rasp- 
berry's coliunn  follows: 

AmzNo  THE  VimMic  Vrrs 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

The  American  people  came  to  hate  the  War 

in  Vietnam,  all  right.  But  It  does  not  follow 

that  they  also  hate  the  mtn  who  fought  m 

that  war. 

That  fact  is  slowly  seeping  through  the 
pubUc  consciousness.  And  the  pitiful  Uttle 
Vietnam  Veterans  Day  parade  staged  here 
last  week — as  little  and  aa  late  as  it  was — 
offered  some  indication  that  it  is  also  seep- 
ing Into  the  consciousness  of  President 
Nixon. 

In  medical  care,  in  education.  In  Job  op- 
portunities—m  all  the  "extras"  that  we  cus- 
tomarUy  heap  upon  war  veterans — the  Viet- 
nam veterans  are  being  short  changed.  The 
reason.  I  suppose,  is  not  tUat  they  were  in- 
dividually less  heroic  than  any  other  cate- 
gory of  water  veterans  but  that  they  are 
not  heroes  generlcally,  because  they  didn't 
save  us  from  anything. 

The  only  Vietnam  veterans  to  be  treated 
as  heroes  were  the  returning  POWs,  and  aTter 
the  initial  fanfare,  even  these  men  have  been 
pretty  much  forgotten  as  far  as  the  admin- 
istration is  concerned. 

As  Inadequate  as  the  country's  response  to 
Vietnam  vets  generally  has  been,  it  has  been 
even  mca-e  inadequate  for  minority  veterans, 
a  point  made  last  week  by  a  task  force  of  the 
I^adeshlp  Conference  on  Civil  Rights  (a  con- 
glomeration of  some  135  civil  rights,  labor, 
social  and  religious  organizations) . 

"Because  of  Inadequate  and  poorly  man- 
aged programs.  Vietnam  veterans — and  par- 
ticularly minority  veterans— have  been  effec- 
tively denied  their  earned  benefits  and  have 
suffered  grievous  problems  in  trying  to  re- 
siune  their  clvUian  lives."  said  June  WUlenz, 
chairman  of  the  LeadersUlp  Conference's 
Task  Force  on  Veterans  and  Military  Affairs. 
She  pointed  out  that  while  blacks  com- 
prised only  about  12.6  per  cent  of  the  armed 
forces  personnel,  they  accounted  for  roughly 
20  per  cent  of  the  combat  fttaUtles. 

"Minority  veterans  who  b«re  the  brunt  of 
a  discriminatory  discharge  policy  whUe  in 
military  service  are  now  being  discriminated 
against  upon  their  return  to  clvUlan  life  " 
she  said. 

That  last  was  In  reference  to  a  point  made 
by  the  National  Urban  League  earlier  last 
month  during  House  hearings  on  amnesty 
that  black  OIs  have  received  a  disproportion- 
ately large  share  of  less-thaa-honorable  dis- 
charges from  the  military. 

Rtmald  H.  Brown,  director  of  the  League's 
Washington  bureau  told  the  hearing: 

"The  military,  like  the  vast  majority  of  our 
other  Institutions,  has  somehow  learned  to 
dispense  Justice  In  discriminatory  measures 
Minority  members  were  drafted  in  greater 
numbers,  assigned  in  greater  numbers  to 
front-ltae  duty  or  to  unskUied.  dead-end 
Jobs,  and  generaUy  abused  by  the  unfair  sys- 
tem of  military  Justice.  Finally,  those  who 
were  called  upon  to  bear  the  brunt  of  duty 
were  ejected  in  greater  nundDers  with  less- 
than-honorable  discharges." 

The  less-than-honorable-dlscharge  repre- 
sents far  more  than  a  blot  on  a  veteran's 
record.  According  to  those  who  have  studied 
the  problem,  such  discharges  are  often  used 
as  a  basis  for  denying  employment. 

Even  many  discharges  that  appear  to  be 
hwiOTable.  are  "coded  with  personal  charac- 
teristics which  may  serve  to  discriminate 
against  millions  of  men  who  are  not  even 
aware  of  the  presence  of  such  codes,"  Brown 

WhUe  the  discharge  codes  can  work  against 
any  veteran,  they  work  "a  special  hardship 
on  minority  veterans,  who  already  face  many 
hurdles  in  the  American  society,"  Brown  said 

He  said  that  there  is  evideaoe  that  many 
major  employers  are  able  to  decipher  the 
codes,  even  though  moet  veterans  have  no 


Idea  what  they  mean.  (The  Defense  Depart- 
ment announced  last  week  t»iat  it  would  no 
longer  code  discharges.) 

Unfortunately,  the  Urban  League,  the 
NAACP  and  other  member  groups  of  the 
Leadership  Conference  have  had  little  suc- 
cess m  getting  the  govemmeht  to  act  on  the 
special  complaints  of  minotity  GIs— which 
isn't  surprising  in  view  of  how  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  the  plight  of  white  GIs 

There  is  very  little  reasoa  to  bo  hopeful 
about  the  prospects  of  reUwtituting  special 
programs  for  minority  veterans,  but  it 
wouldn't  be  surprising  to  see  a  major  admin- 
istration move  to  upgrade  benefits  for  Viet- 
nam veterans  generally. 

The  President,  so  desperate  for  some  ges- 
ture to  improve  hU  ratings  that  the  has 
dredged  up  even  the  old  standby  of  school 
busing,  may  find  it  politically  attractive  to 
climb  aboard  the  veterans'  bandwagon 


THE  FUTURE  OP  DOfeTENTE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBR(X)K.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  told  us  in  glowing  terms 
that  we  are  approaching  a  generation  of 
peace.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  his 
optimism  is  the  current  0.S.  policy  of 
seeking  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union 
Nixon  beUeves  this  policy  -will  result  in 
a  new  accraimodation  with  Kremlin 
leaders. 

Nixon's  optimism,  however,  is  prema- 
ture. No  one  should  know  this  better 
than  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  who  has  been 
the  chief  architect  of  d6teote.  After  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968 
Kissinger  wrote  the  following: 

There  have  been  at  least  »ve  periods  of 
peacefiU  coexistence  stoce  the  Bolshevik  sei- 
zure of  power,  one  in  each  decade  of  the  So- 
viet state.  Each  was  hailed  i»  the  West  as 
ushering  in  a  new  era  of  recobcUlation  and 
as  signifying  the  long-awaited  final  change 
in  Soviet  purposes. 

Each  ended  abruptly  with  a  new  period  of 
Intransigence,  which  was  gen«-ally  ascribed 
to  a  victory  of  Soviet  hardliners  rather  than 
to  the  dynamics  of  the  system. 

The  United  States  canivt  afford  to 
rely  on  Nixon's  illusory  prontise  of  peace 
Too  many  times  our  hopes  have  been 
dashed  by  a  miUtant  Soviet  Union 

Kissinger's  much  heralded  yet  unsuc- 
cessful trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  demon- 
strates this  point  once  again.  Columnist 
Milton  Viorst.  formerly  a  str«ng  advocate 
of  Nixon's  policy  of  d6tMite,  writes: 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  EUssbiger's  empty- 
handed  return  from  Mbeoow  last  week  ex- 
poses with  embarrassing  clarity  a  basic  flaw 
in  at  least  one  dearly  held  tenet  of  liberal 
political  theology. 

The  tenet  was  that  if  a  spirit  of  friendli- 
ness—modishly  known  these  «aya  as  "d6- 
tente"— were  estabUahed  wltH  the  Soviet 
Union,  then  a  process  of  practical  achieve- 
ment would  automatically  foU<}w  . 

It's  a  disappointment  that,  to  the  Rus- 
sians, detente  is  a  strategic  device— but  it 
leaves  us  no  choice  but  to  revise  our  own 
conceptions  acc<xdlngly. 

Following  is  the  complete  text  of  Mr. 
Viorst's  column: 

It's  taa  Foa  A  Rxvisi^K 
(By  MUton  Viorst) 
Secretary     of     State     Henry     Kissinger's 
empty-handed    retuni    from    Moscow    last 
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week  expoeea  with  Mnbarrassing  clarity  a 
basic  flaw  In  at  least  one  dearly  held  tenet 
of  liberal  political  theology. 

The  tenet  was  that  if  a  spirit  of  friendli- 
ness— ^modishly  known  these  days  as  "de- 
tente"— were  established  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  then  a  process  of  practical  achieve- 
ment would  automatically  foUow. 

This  tenet  was  based  upon  the  premise 
that  despite  the  popular  American  mythol- 
ogy that  the  Russians  have  been  provoking 
us.  we  also  have  been  provoking  the  Rus- 
sians— and  if  we  stopped,  a  new  internation- 
al amity  would  prevaU. 

This  is  the  tenet  which  lay  behind  the  so- 
called  "revisionism"  in  which  liberal  as  well 
as  radical  historians  have  engaged  in  recent 
years. 

Depending  on  how  revisionist  they  were, 
these  historians  may  or  may  not  have  put 
exxD»  of  the  blame  for  the  Cold  War  on  Josef 
Stalin.  But  they  argued  Invariably  that  the 
hostility  which  emanated  from  Washington 
made  Soviet-American  conciliation  imptos- 
slble. 

I'm  not  suggesting  that  we  have  reason 
now  to  dismiss  the  lessons  of  the  revision- 
ists. They  taught  us  much  that  we  did  not 
know,  by  indifference  or  choice,  about  the 
sequences  of  events  of  the  postwar  years. 
They  forced  us  to  rethink  our  way  out  of 
our  self-righteousness. 

But  even  revisionism  must  be  subject  to 
its  revisionism — and  now  it's  apparent  that 
hist<x7,  like  diplomacy,  lends  itself  poorly  to 
theological  verities. 

The  argument  that  the  Cold  War  never 
would  have  happened  but  for  the  designs  of 
the  Trumans  and  Achesons  surely  is  an  over- 
simpliacation — Just  as  the  promise  that  a 
new  era  of  amity  would  follow  the  purging 
of  our  Cold  War  attitudes  has  proven  terri- 
bly naive. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  the  sincerity  of 
Richard  Nixon  and  Henry  Kissinger  in  want- 
ing to  give  Soviet-American  relations  a  new 
start.  It  is  one  of  those  paradoxes  of  demo- 
cratic politics  that  only  the  most  conserva- 
tive, most  anti-Commimist  of  presidents 
could  have  reversed  the  old  hardline  course. 

I'm  not  suggesting  that  this  new  direction 
was  taken  in  a  void.  The  administration  kept 
an  eye  on  traditional  security  requirements, 
vdA  on  the  demands  of  the  Pentagon,  the 
busmess  community  and  the  electorate.  But 
it  decided  that  detente  was  genuinely  In  its 
inteeast,  and  the  country's. 

Moat  Uberals  applauded  this  course.  In- 
deed, in  the  1972  election,  many  haters  of 
old  Tricky  Dick  crossed  over  to  cast  a  Re- 
publican vote  solely  and  exclusively  because 
Nixon  had.  presumably,  ended  the  Cold  War. 

I  shared  this  feeUng  of  approval  and.  dur- 
ing the  1972  campaign,  ertoUed  Nixon  tat 
adopting  the  liberal  tenet.  I  became  auspi- 
cious of  it  only  when  I  visited  Moscow,  Just 
after  the  election,  and  from  conversations 
there  acquired  some  notion  of  what  the 
Kremlin  had  in  mind. 

I  wrote  of  my  suspicions  after  my  return, 
for  which  the  Soviet  Embassy,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Washington  Star-News,  denounced  me 
as  an  "old-faahloned  cold  warrior." 

What  Brezhnev  and  his  assoclatea  seem  to 
me  to  have  deckled  is  that  detent  is  not  an 
end  in  itself,  which  la  how  Nixon  and  Kis- 
singer see  it — but  an  alternate  channel  for 
achieving  certain  policy  objectives  that  had 
previously  been  bloclced. 

The  principal  objectives  were  (1)  neutra- 
lization of  the  United  States  In  the  event 
of  a  Sino-Soviet  war  and  (2)  the  acquisition 
of  American  technology  to  make  up  for  the 
huge  lag  In  the  Soviet  Union's  appaUlng 
backward  consumer  economy. 

Since  the  United  States  has  no  interest  In 
involvement  in  a  Sino-Soviet  war,  objective 
(1)  is  no  proUem.  But  objective  (2)  must 
be  ooBslderBd  within  the  general  framework 
Of  deffihte.  along  with  dllfcrNiccs  over  the 
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Middle  East,  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  Eu- 
ropean security. 

Indeed,  under  the  old  liberal  theology, 
they  should  aU  be  on  their  way  to  resolu- 
tion. But  they're  not.  and  Kissinger  came 
back  from  Moscow  empty-handed.  It's  a  dis- 
appointment that,  to  the  Russians,  detente 
is  a  strategic  device — but  it  leaves  us  no 
choice  but  to  revise  our  own  conceptions  ac- 
cordingly. 


THE    NEED    FOR    A    WORLD    FOOD 
RESERVE 


HON.  JOEL  PRITCHARD 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1974 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
October  16  I  placed  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  Lester  R.  Brown,  "The  Need 
for  a  World  Food  Reserve."  and  an 
article  by  Dr.  Roy  L.  Prosterman,  "The 
Growing  Threat  of  World  Famine."  It 
was  my  purpose  at  that  time  to  alert 
my  colleagues  to  the  growing  severity 
of  a  world  food  shortage,  and  what  such 
a  condition  would  mean  to  world  sta- 
bility and  peace,  not  to  mention  the  ter- 
rible human  suffering  involved.  Since 
then  the  news  media  has  carried  the  an- 
guish of  Ethiopia  and  the  Sahel  into  the 
homes  of  millions  of  Americans.  Seeing 
people  starve  to  death  is  a  terrible  ex- 
perience, and  immediately  demands  an 
explanation  as  to  what  the  United  States 
is  doing  to  relieve  the  situation.  Accord- 
ingly, on  February  15,  I  wrote  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz  on  spe- 
cifically what  the  United  States  food  re- 
sponse was  to  the  drought-stricken  na- 
tions of  West  Africa.  On  March  1  I 
received  a  reply  from  Mr.  Richard  J. 
CJoodman,  Acting  Administrator,  For- 
eign Agriculture  Service,  which  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Rxcord  : 

POBXIGK  AGBlCXTI,TTnuI.  SEKVICS, 

Waahinffton,  D.C.,  March  1, 1974. 
Hon.  JoEi.  ParrcHAaD, 
House  of  Representatives. 

DxAX  Ma.  ParrcHAXD:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  February  15  to  Secretary  Butz 
concerning  the  drought  situation  In  West 
Africa. 

The  drought  in  this  region  has  been 
going  on  for  several  years  and  its  cumula- 
tive effect  is  increasing.  The  countries  In 
this  area  are  among  the  poorest  in  the 
world  and  therefore  receive  commodities 
through  the  Title  II  donations  program  of 
the  United  States  Pood  for  Peace  Program. 
They  also  received  grants  from  other  donors 
such  as  the  European  Community,  United 
Nations  organizations,  France,  Canada,  and 
Sweden. 

Currently,  this  area  is  receiving  priority 
consideration  In  the  programmmg  of  Pli. 
480  commodities.  This  Is  being  made  avail- 
able despite  high  domestic  prices  and  the 
tight  supply  situation  to  meet  a  serious  food 
shortage  problem.  We  have,  at  present, 
pledged  slightly  over  500,000  metric  tons 
of  grain  for  food.  About  160,000  tons  was 
pledged  In  the  last  six  months  of  Fiscal 
1973  and  the  balance  has  been  pledged  this 
fiscal  year.  The  grain  is  scheduled  to  arrive 
in  the  needy  areas  by  next  September — the 
start  of  the  traditional  rainy  season.  We  wUl, 
of  course,  continue  to  assess  the  situation. 

Great  attention  is  being  given  this  area  by 
U.S.  agencies.  In  addition  to  the  food  aid 
being  provided,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AJJ>.)  taaa  launchad  a  new 
rehabilitation  and  recovery  program  in  tb# 
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region.  The  initial  aUocatlon  for  this  effort 
is  $20  mUllon.  The  program  will  concentrate 
on  four  major  areas:  (1)  food  storage  and 
transport,  (2)  range  management  and  Irriga- 
tion. (3)  agricultural  production,  and  (4) 
public  health  facilities.  This  will  be  a  start 
on  the  long-range  task  of  halting  the  ecologi- 
cal and  economic  deterioration  of  the  area 
which  will  require  a  sustained  international 
effort. 

We  hope  the  above  Information  Is  useful 
to  you  and  your  constituents. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  J.  Goodman, 

Acting  Administrator. 

On  March  3.  the  Carnegie  EndowTnent 
for  International  Peace  released  a  de- 
tailed study  on  aid  given  to  the  drought- 
stricken  countries  of  West  Africa.  This 
controversial  report  claims  "a  pattern  of 
neglect  and  inertia"  in  the  administra- 
tion of  relief  by  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations.  It  raises  many  ques- 
tions which  have  not  yet  been  adequately 
answered. 

Last  December,  the  Congress  passed 
H.R.  11771  which  included  $150  million 
for  disaster  assistance  for  the  Sahel, 
Pakistan,  and  Nicaragua.  However,  no 
money  was  forthcoming  since  the  bill 
contained  a  qualifying  clause  which 
stated  that  funds  "shall  be  available  only 
upon  enactment  into  law  of  authorizing 
legislation."  On  March  28,  we  in  the 
House  passed  H.R.  12412,  the  necessary 
autliorizing  legislation,  wliich  specifically 
allots  $50  million  for  Sahel  disaster  as- 
sistance. 

As  a  dramatic  example  of  individual 
concern  for  the  suffering  in  West  Africa, 
the  African  Drought  Relief  C(»nmittee 
has  been  organized  in  Seattle,  and  has 
been  formally  endorsed  by  the  Seattle 
City  Council.  It  will  be  my  great  pleasure 
to  participate  in  a  fund  raising  benefit 
for  this  organization  on  April  20  in 
Seattle. 


LEST  WE  FORGET 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or  Nxw  JxasET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  8.  1974 

Mi.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  statement 
of  simple  eloquence,  and  modest  size,  re- 
cently appeared  In  the  April  1,  1974,  edi- 
tion of  the  Woodbury  Times,  Woodbury. 
N.J. 

Because  so  many  of  us  share  the  views 
expressed  in  this  message,  I  wanted  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  all  my  col- 
leagues. It  Is  so  refreshing,  to  me  any- 
way, that  in  these  complex  times,  when 
an  overabundance  of  words  is  being  ban- 
died about,  that  my  dear  friend,  and  out- 
standing citizen  of  Pitman,  N.J..  Mr. 
William  P.  CHalloran,  can  sum  up  the 
feelings  of  so  many  with  this  simple 
statement. 

With  thanks  to  Mr.  HaHoran,  I  submit 
his  message  to  the  Rzcoao: 

Lest  WX  Foacrr  .  .  .  Amzkican  Was 
Casualties 

Yesterday — 0. 

Last  week — 0. 

Last  month — 0. 

Last  year — 0. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Hang  In  There. 

WiLuaM  P.  CHAixoaait. 
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ARTHUR  COLLINS— MAN  OP  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or    M ASSACirDSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  8.  1974 

B4rs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  public  confidence  in  Gov- 
ernment at  an  all-time  low,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  remind  ourselves  that 
across  this  great  land  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  men  and  women  continue 
to  serve  the  public  with  great  dedication, 
ability,  and  integrity. 

One  such  "unsimg"  hero  is  Arthur  Col- 
lins, town  clerk  of  Sharon,  Mass.,  in  my 
10th  Congressional  District,  and  a  dear 
personal  friend.  Arthur,  with  his  years  of 
selfless  public  service,  exemplifies  what 
is  good  about  our  public  officials,  and 
Ultimately,  what  is  good  about  America. 

Recently,  the  Norfolk  County  Lodge  of 
B'nai  B'rlth  sponsored  a  long-overdue 
recognition  of  Arthur  Collins,  naming 
him  their  Man  of  the  Year. 

Donald  P.  Parwell,  Sharon's  witty  and 
com[>etent  town  treasiu'er,  made  some 
provocative  and  amusing  remarks  about 
Arthur,  remarks  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues.  His  speech  follows: 

SPEECH  OF  DONAU)  P.  PAKWEIX 

Arthur  E.  Collins  Is  truly  a  legend  In 
Sharon.  To  my  knowledge  thla  Is  the  first 
opportunity  that  there  has  been  to  put  to 
rest  some  of  the  embroidered  stories  that 
never  did  occur  in  this  man's  history,  and  to 
lend  credence  to  those  which  are  appropri- 
ately a  part  of  his  past. 

First,  let's  dispell  the  skeletons  which 
have  haunted  this  man's  reputation  by  dis- 
puting aome  of  the  claims  on  an  item  by  item 
basis.  For  Instance: 

We  do  not  believe  that  whUe  placing  hay 
Into  a  hay  loft  during  his  youth  that  Arthur 
Collins  lost  his  pitch-fork  and  was  stranded 
In  the  hay-mow  because  fellow  workers  took 
away  the  ladder  until  he  found  the  pltch- 
fOTk. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Arthur  Collins  re- 
produced the  answers  he  found  for  a  high 
school  economics  class  test.  Nor  do  we  believe 
that  the  teacher  was  so  astounded  with  his 
test  score  that  she  had  him  go  up  and  down 
the  aisles  of  the  class  showing  his  exem- 
plary paper. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  was  the  youth- 
ful Arthur  CoUlns  who  pulled  In  the  false 
alarm  from  atop  Moose  Hill — in  spite  of  what 
tlie  olScer  In  ffluut>n  Square  said. 

We  do  not  believe  that  CoUlns  is  a  tall 
Iced  drink  with  a  base  of  distilled  liquor. 

We  do  not  believe  that  in  spite  of  the 
fact  Sharon  built  a  new  town  hall  In  1962 
that  Arthur  Collins  is  the  only  remaining 
relic  of  the  old  building  not  buried  in  the 
parking  lot. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  drapes  in 
Arthur's  ofBce  at  the  new  town  haU  were 
brought  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  keep 
out  the  drafts  from  the  extremly  cold  west 
winds  to  which  his  office  Is  e^oaed. 

We  do  not  believe  that  all  of  Sharon's  em- 
ployees were  periled  before  this  gathering  here 
tonight  to  find  out  what  could  be  said  about 
this  man.  and  that  their  replies,  to  a  man. 
when  asked  about  Arthur  CoUins.  said. 
"Arthur  who?" 

So  much  for  the  un-truths.  Now  for  what 
we  do  beUeve. 

We  do  believe  that  streaking  is  not  new 
to  Sharon.  It*  first  streaker  was  King  PhUlp, 
who  streaked  by  Lake  Maasi^xwg  on  his  way 
to  bis  cave  on  Mansfield  Street.  That  in  it- 
Wlf  la  significant  tonight  because  the  only 
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living  person  to  remember  that  event  is  your 
guest,  Arthur  E.  Collins. 

We  do  beUeve  Arthur,  that  this  night  Is  one 
which  you  will  long  remember.  Perhaps  not 
so  much  for  what  happens  here  at  the  high 
school,  but  more,  because  while  you've  been 
here  with  us,  It  has  given  the  scoundrels  time 
to  clean  all  the  valuables  out  of  your  house. 

We  do  believe  that  Arthur  Is  thrilled  to  see 
Margaret  Heckler  here  this  evening,  and  every 
time  she  comes  to  Sharon.  Perhaps  more  than 
she  knows,  she  has  helped  Arthur  to  fulfill 
his  life-long  ambition  and  carry  out  his 
theme  song  of — "I  Love  a  Parade  ". 

We  do  beUeve  that  Arthar  learned  how  to 
do  bookkeeping  by  copying  the  work  of  the 
fire  chief  when  they  were  together  in  high 
school.  That's  why  Arthur  Has  so  many  "hot" 
tips. 

We  do  beUeve  that  Arthur's  handwriting  is 
so  bad  that  the  auditors  can  never  disprove 
his  figures.  No  matter  what  the  figures 
should  be,  Arthur's  handwriting  looks  like 
that  is  what  it  could  be. 

We  do  believe  that  this  ''Marrying  Sam's" 
personal  wealth  should  be  •  matter  of  public 
record.  His  stock  reply,  when  asked  by  the 
groom  what  his  fee  will  be  for  the  marriage 
ceremony.  Is,  "what  do  you  tjink  she  is 
worth?" 

The  previous  notwithstanding,  we  do  seri- 
ously believe  that  there  Is  no  one  who  has 
served  In  any  capacity  with  Arthur  Collins 
who  has  not  been  Impress*d  with  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  task  at  hand.  Smployees,  towns- 
pe<^le,  and  all  others,  young  and  old,  who 
come  in  contact  with  this  man  are  apprecia- 
tive of  his  thoughtful  and  helpful  attitude. 
Arthur  Is  both  profound  and  pleasant,  and 
we  who  know  him  are  double  beneflclarles 
of  the  credit  and  recognitloB  which  he  brings 
to  public  service. 

We  do  believe  that  Arthur  is  a  dominant 
force  In  reconciling  dlflTerences  in  Sharon's 
political  life.  His  persuasive  personality  and 
astute  analysis  have  extlng«Lsbed  many  fires 
before  they  reached  major  proportions. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  wanted  to  arrange 
for  something  to  serve  as  an  Indication  of  our 
esteem  for  Sharon's  outstanding  town  clerk 
and  accountant.  Therefore,  the  employees  of 
the  town  of  Sharon  have  socDething  for  you, 
Arthur,  which  we  hope  will  be  an  aid  to  you 
on  many  occasions  in  the  future. 

First,  it  is  a  device  which  will  hopefully 
assist  you  In  counting  votee  at  elections. 

Second,  it  is  an  instrument  for  figuring 
the  balances  in  the  tovm's  accounts. 

Third,  we  hope  it  wUl  be  beneficial  to  you 
in  computing  your  winnings  at  Foxboro, 
should  you  ever  go  there. 

Lastly,  we  hope  it  will  serve  as  a  constant 
reminder  to  you  that  you  "oount  high"  with 
us. 

Arthur,  here  is  your  abacus. 
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PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX 

W.  W: 


HON.  CHARLES 


HALEN,  JR. 


OF   OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  8,  1974 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my 
wife  and  I  mailed  to  the  Cincinnati  Of- 
fice, Internal  Revenue  Service,  our  form 
1040  for  the  year  1973.  Accompanying 
this  return  was  a  check  for  $7,939.91, 
representing  the  "Balance  Due  IRS"— 
line  23 — on  a  total  tax  liability  for  1973 
of  $26.860.31— line  16. 

In  submitting  our  form  1040,  Mrs. 
Whalen  and  I  signed  the  following  state- 
ment appearing  at  the  bottom  of  page  1 : 


Under  penalties  of  perjury.  I  declare  that  I 
have  examined  this  return,  including  accom- 
pan3rlng  schedules  and  statements,  and  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  it  is 
true,  correct  and  complete. 

I  presume  that  all  other  American  tax- 
papers  will  sign  this  same  statement. 

As  I  did  for  1972,  withia  the  next  few 
weeks  I  will  provide  for  the  Record  a 
complete  breakdown  of  my  family's  in- 
come, including  taxes  paid,  for  the  year 
1973.  Also,  I  wiU  include  with  this  state- 
ment a  complete  listing  of  my  wife's  and 
my  assets,  liabilities,  and  net  worth  along 
with  those  of  each  of  my  $ix  children. 


3ua:c 


PUBLIC  WORKS  SUA:OMMITTEE 
HOLDS  HEARING  IN  INDUSTRIAL 
CALUMET  REGION  OF  INDIANA 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF  nmiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  8,  1974 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  93d 
Congress  has  passed  a  number  of  impor- 
tant pieces  of  legislation  pertaining  to 
our  economy,  education,  health,  rural 
problems,  and  so  forth. 

When  this  Congress,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  recognized  the  catastrophic 
effects  of  congestion  and  other  transpor- 
tation difficulties  in  our  urban  areas,  it 
crystallized  the  necessity  of  Immediate 
action  to  clear  up  this  traffic  menace  to 
the  future  progress  of  metnopolitan  areas 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  of  the 
House,  2  weeks  ago.  designated  several 
subcommittees  to  hold  hearings  in  some 
of  our  congested  cities,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare a  comprehensive  and  equitable  pub- 
lic works  bill  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Federal  Government's  mass  transit 
relief  program. 

The  Calumet  regicm  of  Indiana  is 
probably  the  No.  1  concentrated  Indus- 
trial area  in  the  Middle  West.  "Hie  cities 
of  Gary,  Hammond.  East  Chicago. 
Whiting,  and  other  suburt>an  areas  are 
located  immediately  adjacent  to  the  city 
limits  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  and  are  in 
the  immediate  path  of  all  auto,  truck, 
and  railroad  transportation  coming  from 
the  East,  entering  and  passing  through 
the  city  of  Chicago,  and  als«  similar  traf- 
fic passing  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Last  Friday,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  held  traffic 
hearings  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  on 
the  following  day,  Saturday,  April  6,  held 
hearings  in  the  city  of  Hammond,  Ind. 
Testimony  was  taken  from  the  mayors 
of  Hammond,  Gary,  East  Chicago,  and 
Whiting,  also  from  members  of  the 
chambers  of  commerce,  representatives 
of  industry,  retailers,  and  sb  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  -with  my  re- 
marks a  news  item  from  the  Hammond, 
Ind.,  Times,  setting  out  some  of  the  facts 
concerning  traffic  congestion  in  the  Calu- 
met region. 

The  news  item  follows: 
The  Rahaoad  Bugbt:  An  EMd  Is  ik  Sight 
There    are    120   rail    and   n»dway    grade 
crossings  In  Hammond. 
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Nearing  50  trains  roll  Uurougb  the  city  <Hi 
an  average  day. 

They  threaten  life  and  limb. 

They  impede  police  on  emergency  calls. 

They  delay  firefighters  and  ambulances. 

They  frustrate  and  enrage  commuters, 
shoppers  and  shippers. 

They  are  increasingly  a  mlUstone  around 
the  neck  of  established  commerce,  they 
empty  storefronts. 

Tomorrow,  for  the  first  time  in  more  than 
60  years,  Hammond  will  be  within  reach  of 
a  solution  to  its  oldest  problem;  a  solution 
of  benefit  to  every  man,  woman  and  child 
living,  workii^,  visiting  or  traveling  within 
Its  limits. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  \s  coming  to  town 
to  study  railroad  crossing  tleups,  and  how 
to  fix  'em. 

Rep.  Robert  Jones,  D.-Ala.,  is  chairman. 
With  him  wUl  be  Rep.  John  Klucynskl.  Chi- 
cago Democrat,  and  Rep.  Robert  Hanrahan, 
Homewood  Republican.  Also  In  town:  chief 
committee  counsel  Richard  Sullivan,  and 
consulting  engineer  Lloyd  Reward. 

They're  here  at  the  behest  of  Rep.  Ray  J. 
Madden,  1st  District  Democrat  and  one  of 
the  senior  statesmen  of  the  93d  Congress, 
who  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  assault 
on  the  Hammond  railroad  problem. 

At  a  luncheon-hearing,  the  committee  will 
bear  community  sentiment  concerning  a 
plan  to  relocate  Hammond  railroad  traffic 
over  one  existing  right  of  way,  thereby  free- 
ing most  of  the  city  from  traffic  Jams,  dan- 
ger, delay  and  economic  strangulation. 

Developed  by  Mayor  Joseph  Klen's  BaU 
Relocation  Ccxnmittee,  the  plan  is  the  most 
positive  step  ever  toward  solution. 

It  would  condenui  no  property,  ease  the 
burden  In  every  part  of  town. 

It  would  add  to  existing  track  on  right 
of   way  already  railroad-owned. 

It  would  more  fully  utilize  already-con- 
structed overpasses,  add  two  new  overpasses 
over  the  Penn-Central  at  16Sth  and  173rd 
and  an  undergrotind  pedestrian  crossing  at 
Morton  School. 

It  has  the  support  of  six  railroads.  The 
Louisville  and  Nashville,  Erie-Lackawanna, 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  Norfolk  and 
Western  would  all  redirect  traffic,  the  Penn- 
Central  and  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  own  the 
tracks  over  which  much  of  the  redirected 
traffic  would  roll. 

It  would  make  available  for  public  use  and 
commercial  development  miles  of  cdd  com- 
merical  development,  miles  of  old  railroad 
right  of  way  through  much  of  Hammond, 
adding  to  the  tax  base  and  easing  the  real 
estate  tax  burden. 

It  would  eliminate  40  per  cent  of  current 
grade  crossing  traffic  problems.   Including: 

School  buses  and  public  conveyances  dodg- 
ing around  lowered  crossing  gates. 

Elementary,  Junior  high  and  high  school 
pupils  sneaking  through,  over  and  under 
trains  stopped  at  crossings. 

95  persons  killed  or  injured  In  70  rail- 
car  accidents  In  the  last  six  years. 

262  ambulance  delays  for  a  total  of  719 
minutes  In  1973. 

53  fire  truck  delays  for  a  total  130.6 
minutes  In  1973. 

24  hours,  38  minutes  of  derailment-delay  in 
1973;  242  hours,  48  minutes  of  derallment- 
tleup  already  in  1974. 

Uncounted  hours  of  commuter.  Jobholder, 
shopper  tleup  dally. 

There  Is  support  from  major  Region 
unions;  from  the  Steelworkers  and  the 
Teamsters. 

There  is  support  from  police  and  fire  of- 
ficials, from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  from 
industry,  from  major  civic  establishments, 
from  utUitles  and  truckers. 

The  Improved  traffic  pattern  for  all  of 
Hammond  would  be  more  attractive  to  new 
industry  and  Jobs;  make  more  secure  the  Jobs 
that  are  already  here. 
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Relocation  In  Hammond  Is  endorsed  by  the 
Northwest  Indiana  Planning  CommlBBlon  aa 
a  "good  start"  for  the  26-year  program  en- 
visioned necessary  to  Improve  rallrocul  traffic 
patterns  throughout  the  Regi<»i.  Outlying 
problems  can  be  solved  only  after  the  Ham- 
mond hub  has  been  fixed. 

A  great  many  citizens — and  their  coUective 
well-being — are  Intent  this  weekend  on  the 
deliberations  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  convening  in  Hammond. 

They  are  nearer  than  ever  before  to  solu- 
tion of  the  rail  croeslng  tleup  that  has  been  a 
blight  on  their  city,  their  Region  and  their 
lives. 


EFFECTS  OP  THE  ENERGY 
CRISIS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   KEW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  8,  1974 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker. 
though  the  so-called  energy  crisis  ap- 
parently has  eased,  its  effects  are  contin- 
uing In  the  form  of  worsening  Inflation. 
A  man  who  has  done  much  original  re- 
search in  the  area  of  "ripple  effects"  of 
the  energy  crisis,  Matthew  J.  Kerbec  of 
Output  Systems  Corp.,  in  Arlington,  Va., 
is  convinced  that  sudden  massive  energy 
price  hikes  are  the  single  greatest  con- 
tributor to  today's  spiraling  rate  of 
inflation. 

In  a  letter  to  President  Nixon,  Kerbec 
suggests  a  number  of  steps,  including  a 
price  rollback  for  crude  oil — ^whlch  the 
President  heretofore  has  opposed — sta- 
bilizing the  U.S.  economy  by  subsidizing 
import  costs  of  energy,  and  investigating 
in  more  detail  revelations  about  the 
"profits  and  monopoly  practices"  of  the 
Arabian  American  Oil  Co. — ^Aramco. 
These  revelations  surfaced  during  recent 
Senate  hearings. 

I  insert  Mr.  Kerbec's  letter  to  the  Pres- 
ident into  the  Record: 

Output  Systems  Corp., 
Arlington,  Va.,  April  5, 1974. 
The  PaESHjENT, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Ma.  PsEsmENT:  This  Is  our  second  re- 
port to  the  Office  of  the  President  directed 
toward  presenting  the  Inflationary  effects  of 
the  sudden  massive  energy  price  hikes  which 
have  been  Implemented  In  the  past  six 
months. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Department  of 
Labor  began  publishing  the  Wholesale  Price 
Index,  the  price  of  fuels,  related  products  and 
power  have  reached  all  time  highs.  The 
March  1974  Wholesale  Price  Index  shows  that 
all  fuels  (coal,  gas.  electric  power,  crude  pe- 
troleum, refined  petroleum  products)  have 
climbed  83.3%  from  March  1973  to  March 
1974.  In  the  same  period  crude  petroleum 
went  up  76.5%  and  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts spiralled  to  a  new  high  of  145.7%.  Re- 
member these  price  Indices  are  at  the  whole- 
sale level  and  still  have  to  be  marked  up 
through  the  Industrial  sector  before  filtering 
down  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

To  put  this  in  some  meaningful  perspec- 
tive. It  Is  Informative  to  compare  the  1973 
sales  of  some  of  the  largest  industries  as  pre- 
sented in  the  March  9,  1974  edition  of  Busi- 
ness Week.  OU  led  the  list  with  sales  of  $117.9 
billion,  automotive  was  second  at  $95,174 
bUllon,  food  processing  accounted  for  $60,350 
billion,  electrical  and  electronics  $39,959  bil- 
lion, chemicals  $35,601  billion  and  steel  sales 
amounted  to  $28,501  billion. 
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More  to  the  point,  conservative  estimates 
for  additional  refined  petroleum  product 
costs  to  be  absorbed  In  1974  will  be  $43.9  bil- 
lion (see  Table  1  for  calculations) .  In  accord- 
ance with  Corollary  3  of  the  "Kerbec  EInergy 
Theory"  which  states: 

"An  energy  cost  is  associated  with  ob- 
taining, producing  and /or  transporting  aU 
raw  materials  and  products  and  these  costs 
are  multlpled  and  accelerated  as  they  ripple 
through  a  profit  oriented  socio-economic 
society." 

This  $43.9  bUllon  has  the  potential  of  more 
than  doubling  before  reaching  the  retail 
level.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  if  one 
dollar  of  energy  costs  In  any  raw  material  or 
product  goes  through  three  profit  centers  and 
Is  marked  up  30%  In  each  center  the  total 
compoxinded  sum  will  amount  to  $2.19. 

This  Is  of  course  true  for  all  commodities 
but  Corollary  3  tells  us  that  at  each  process- 
ing or  transporting  operation  (without  excep- 
tion) an  additional  energy  cost  Is  incurred 
and  creates  new  ripple  effects.  Thus,  energy 
has  more  price  leverage  than  any  other  com- 
modity in  that  it  is  present  in  every  product 
and  activity.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many 
private  and  government  analysts,  energy  price 
effects  are  not  a  one -shot  phenomena  but  are 
only  the  trigger  which  stimiilates  the  follow- 
ing cumulative  Inflationary  effects: 

1.  Agriculture  and  Industry  has  to  respond 
by  equivalent  massive  price  hikes.  Price  and 
wage  controls  become  meaningless  because 
massive  increases  in  the  prices  of  fossil  fuel 
Inputs  and  related  raw  materials  make  high- 
er prices  mandatory  If  energy  Intensive  in- 
dustries such  as  steel,  food,  tran^c«i«tlon, 
petrochemical,  power  generating  and  other 
Industries  are  to  survive.  The  Impact  of  cur- 
rent Cost  of  Living  CouncU  manufactiu-lng 
price  decontrol  actions  are  now  in  the  process 
of  being  converted  Into  higher  consumer 
prices. 

2.  Union  workers  are  forced  to  ask  for,  at 
least,  equivalent  cost  of  living  wage  Increases 
to  meet  the  current  inflation  rate.  Labor  la 
the  greatest  operating  production  cost  In  the 
U.S.  and  when  manufacturers  again  crank  up 
prices  to  pay  for  increased  labor  costs  a  new 
massive  price  ripple  effect  Is  started  and  will 
continue  even  if  energy  prices  are  rolled  back. 
The  inflation  rate  was  10.2%  for  the  past 
twelve  months. 

Many  state  and  municipal  governments  are 
now  faced  with  union  demands  for  cost-of- 
living  escalator  clauses  in  addition  to  direct 
wage  increases  and  fringe  benefits.  The  New 
Tork  Transit  Authority,  for  the  first  tlnje 
allowed  a  cost-of-living  clause  in  addition  to 
a  graduated  14%  wage  Increase  In  Its  latest 
labor  contract.  Other  New  York  unions  are  on 
record  as  seeking  simUiar  concessions  for 
police,  firemen,  sanitation  and  other  workers. 

In  addition,  skyrocketing  fuel  costs  are 
driving  many  local  governments  toward  in- 
solvency and  these  governments  will  require 
large  tax  increases  and/or  massive  Injections 
of  Federal  aid  to  maintain  essential  services. 
Private  bus  companies  in  New  York  are  ask- 
ing for  a  41  %  fare  Increase  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  this  fuel-wag^  cost 
spiral  will  not  be  experienced  by  all  govern- 
ment entities.  Again,  energy  price  hikes  were 
and  are  the  primary  cause — wage,  tax  and 
price  Increases  are  effects. 

3.  Reduced  buying  power  caused  by  nuis- 
sive  inflation  will  effect  employment.  Great- 
er percentages  of  Income  will  have  to  go  for 
necessities,  spending  patterns  will  be  dis- 
torted and  savings.  Investments  and  Interest 
rates  wUl  be  affected.  In  1973  approximately 
63  million  of  the  total  83  million  workers  In 
the  U.S.  were  not  represented  by  unions.  De- 
pending on  how  Inccmes  vary  for  the  63 
mUllon  nonunlonlzed  workers  relative  to  a 
greater  than  10%  rate  of  inflation.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  less  goods  and  services  will  be  pur- 
chased. Under  these  conditions  there  will  be 
pressure  to  reduce  savings  and  Ci^ital  invest- 
ment. 
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4.  With  rising  IzUUtlon.  the  demuMl  for 
luxury  product*  aad  non-eseentlal  items,  de- 
pcndlnf  on  Inoome  distribution.  wlU  rti»r^.«f|c^ 

iMding  to  mora  lAjmOs  th*t  wlU  sAct  •zeci>- 
Uvee  »ad  mvkets  at  ell  UMaoiae  Vn^la  and 
win  further  impact  savui^  Investment  and 
Interest  rates. 

The  '""'"^^-rtfefislnn  preasuns  will  ptl- 
■narlly  be  related  to  Khat  *"ippfni  to  the 
plectrum  of  dl^wsable  income  by  the  miHrii^ 
ao%  ot  sU  ws«e  eanien.  (In  IBZa  the  bottom 
20%  of  all  famUy  Income  resulted  In  an 
average  annual  Income  ol  lem  than  M.SOO  for 
mora  than  10  million  XamiUes.)  As  infliLtioB 
keeps  rlslnc  more  and  more  people  are  relent- 
lessly belac  aqueeced  between  soariag  piloes 
and  MlaUvely  fljted  ineomea  which  generate* 
a  socio-economic  envtronnseat  that  iMty  well 
^**d  to  ▼toleace  or  other  anti-eocial  ««d  antl- 
•overamantal  actions,  events  after  Kffeet  4 
an  anyone's  guess.  The  UA  is  definitely  at 
■fleet  1  with  prices  «ruitiiim.^g  ^o  rise  at 
nnprsoedented  rate*.  XOects  2.  8  and  4  an 
shoving  the  same  type  of  acttvlty  now  being 
fslt  in  Great  Britain  and  Japan.  One  thTam 
is  oartain— then  will  be  delayed  effects  long 
after  the  high  priced  enengy  is  ted  into  our 
•eonomie  ^Btem. 

Vor  ezamitle.  according  to  a  February  15. 
1«74  WaU  Stnet  Journal  article  fossa  fuid 
based  chemical  •feedstocks'  such  as  various 
styranss  and  resins  roee  &0%  in  Vtebruary 
U74.  Those  products  go  to  over  MO  industries 

with  total  sales  owr  gioo  hUUon  and  an  used 
iB  tho  maroifaetnn  of  items  such  as  phono- 
giaith  nnnrth,  vinyl  flooring,  plastic  oon- 
telnecs.  tins  and  tubes  and  electrical  appll- 
•■"•  P*«<s  and  other  products.  Also  in  the 
past  Biz  months  basic  steel  has  '~Tf>asfirt 
**|f*'  P**«es  mt  10%  With  more  to  come 
stwtiiv  another  series  of  rippling  price  ef- 
fects. TiMse  increases  have  yet  to  be  felt  at 
the  ntaU  level.  On  the  food  labor  front  new 
precedents  were  set  by  the  PhlladelphU 
»*»t-««tten  union.  In  addition  to  graduated 
pay  increases  of  19%  they  negotiated  an 
^open  endrsd"  ooat-of-Uving  cUnee  which 
■Mans  that  as  the  cost  of  Uvlng  goes  up. 
wages  go  up  and  pcloss  inenaee  again  to  pay 

I*  "^.T— '  ***•■  ■">•  OWt^l  Mine  Workers 
have  asrvMt  notice  that  they  will  ask  for  a 
■tanUar  clause.  Again  it  U  strongly  empha- 
stosd  that  then  wage  increases  an  egecta— 
tne  primary  cause  was  the  sudden  msMiva 
•oeigyptloelncraassa. 

Invicw  of  the  above  oonskteations  I  re- 
VscUuUy  offsr  ths  following  suggestions- 
wA!?7*"*  '"**'  opposition  to  a  price  "roU 
■•fik  for  omde  oU.  The  Basslve  pereentam 
prloe  hikas  allowMl  in  the  past  £^onS 
haws  set  preoedenta  which  an  eaiMtng  coal 
•n^lnstursi  gss  pHoes  to  follow  crude  oU 
!?**,  "f^  ••»»»  •<  «»-e  commodities  an 
Bttanilsfing  addittonal  growing  tipple  price 
sects  in  au  haale  l«diislrt.rtlttrSi,SJ 
!?'e.*^**y  demands.  It  is  ^^ 
wnsMtwbsr  that  almost  aU  of  theee  inte- 
?«"«^  •■•««•••»  duo  to  pclee  increaan  that 
haw  Uttla  or  nothing  to  do  with  cbangwte 
ptoduottoa  ooets  and  this  situaUcm  is  analo- 
•oua  to  tlM  laas  stock  Clash  in  that  stock 
Prtoee  at  that  time  wen  bid  up  to  the  point 
StSstaS.*****  ***  "*»»**«*"P  to  the  value 

.i'.J?**''."'"  *•"  eootiomy  of  the  VS.  toy  sub- 
fOdlzing  import  costa  of  energy.  I  do  not  be- 

J^i^'  **TV?  •ajthine  more  unsettling 
for  American  hiisinesmwi  or  consumers  tha^ 

to  he  e«poeed  to  a  dauy  barrage  of  news  ooa- 
oemlag  th*  pcohahto  aetlCM  of  the  oil  ea- 
jortlng  eountrta.  that  might  nsult  In  atUI 
W«*<>r  energy  prices  and/or  sh<rtngss.  Ob 
Aprtl  1. 1JW4  the  W.U  Stnet  JouSoSpirSS 
the*  Indonesia  had  again  ratasd  Ita  prtSTfor 
mide  au  Oom  giOM  per  baim  to  ir!?^ 

«i^  ^^  *'  »**  •"*«'  ••«.  William  K. 
Simon,  has  npeatedly  been  quoted  as  sayin« 
we  have  no  aeatfol  over  tontgn  on  prioeT 
A  raggeeted  aivt«»Bh  is  that  he  raaeUvsto 
the  *mm.  that  was  eo  soceeetfal  in  inqde- 
mentlng  the  oU  import  quotas.  If  the  VA. 
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can  be  shielded  from  a  drop  in  foreign  oU 
prices  then  is  no  reason  it  cannot  be  shielded 
from  a  price  rise  even  if  subsidies  an  re- 
qnlred,  particularly  when  only  lfi%  of  ©ur 
total  energy  needs  an  imported.  From  any 
management  standpoint  there  Is  absolutely 
no  logical  reason  to  allow  the  entln  U.S. 
economy  to  be  levered  by  the  actions  of  for- 
eign oil  producers  and  there  Is  no  other 
conclusion  except  to  admit  that  our  man- 
agement has  lost  control  of  our  economic 
system.  The  stabilization  of  our  economy  Is 
a  fundamental  nsponslblllty  and  of  neces- 
sity must  be  considered  as  a  top  priority  . 

3.  Shocking  revelations  were  surfaced  by 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Multinational 
Corporations  during  their  hearings  concern- 
ing  the  profits  and   monopoly  practices   of 
the      Arabian       American      Oil      Company 
(ARAMCO).  According  to  a  March  28,   1974 
front  page  Washington  Post  article,  ARAMCO 
Senior  Vice  President  Joseph  J.  Johnson,  was 
asked   repeatedly   what    Inoentlve   ARAMCO 
and  Its  owners  had  to  press  tor  lower  prices — 
he  was  unable  to  suggest  one.  Also,  ARAMCO 
supplied  daU  showed  that  In  1973  ARAMCO 
dividends  increased  by  350%   ($2.59  blUion). 
In  the  same  prelod  the  roysBtlea  and  income 
taxes  collected  by  Saudi  Arabia  also  rose  by 
350%.    If    this    is    true    it   represents    price 
gouging  on  a  tremendous  scale  when  it  Is 
realised  that  the  operating  and  general  ex- 
penses associated  with  producing  a  barrel  of 
crude  oil  Is  about  20  cents.  According  to  the 
teettnwny,   ARAMOCs  profit  went  from  «2 
per  l>arTel  after  the  embargo  In  1973  to  about 
$4.50  thos  far  In  1B74,  and  tbst  these  profits 
wen  made  as  the  result  of  and  during  our 
domestic   energy  crisis.   The  testimony  also 
indicates   a   systematic   planned   pattern   of 
price  fixing,  monopolistic  practices  and  con- 
trolled production. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  snggest  you  Initi- 
ate action  to  start  Orsnd  Jury  hearings  under 
a  Special  Prosecutor  such  as  Leon  Jaworskl 
and  start  examining  this  testimony  and  evi- 
dence in  addition  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mlselott's  allegations  of  unlawful  monopoly. 
For  those  who  believe  that  our  continu- 
ously climbing  Inflation  Is  going  to  stop  or 
Uper  off  m  late  1974,  let's  look  at  Inflation 
In  other  countries  who  have  anowed  energy 
prices  to  reach  cartel  levels.  Great  Britain 
Is  now  at  a  30.4%  rate  of  Inflation  with  Japan 
runnnlng  a  close  second  at  30%.  Prance 
Italy  and  other  European  countries  are  also 
experiencing  climbing  Inflation  rates. 

The  VS.  Is  showing  the  same  upward 
climb  In  prices  and  wages  and  If  some  ra- 
tional energy  price  actions  are  not  taken 
soon,  we  wUl  be  locked  Into  a  prlce-wage-re- 
eeesion-lnflatlon  ^iral  that  no  one  can  stop 
It  is  not  necessary  to  be  ah  economist  to 
realize  that  the  financial  health  of  aU  in- 
dustries depends  on  the  finmclal  health  of 
the  consuming  public  and  If  one  gets  sick 
hoth  get  sick. 

In  ciosing  I  would  like  to  leave  one  basic 
question  open:  "How  Can  You  Logically 
Budget  or  Allocate  Beeouroes  to  Achieve  En- 
ergy Self  Sufllclency  at  a  20%  w  Greater  Bate 
of  imution?'-  For  those  who  wy  it  cant  hap- 
pen hen  Great  BrlUln  and  Japan  did  not 
think  It  could  han>en  either. 
Sincenly, 

Matthew  J.  e:xkbec. 

President. 
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THE  TRADE  REFORM  ACT 

HON.  SAM  GlBdONS 


OP  wtsMimn 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BEPHEaENTAHVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1974 

Mr.  GIBBOK8.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attenti«ii  of  my  col- 


leagues a  statement  I  made  recently  on 

the  Trade  Reform  Act. 

The  statement  follows: 
ST»TKia:»rr  o»  How.  Sam  M.  Oibbows,  Demo- 

CRATOT  FLOSIDA,   BeTOBK  THE   SeNATX   Com- 

mtttej:  on  Puvamce  ok  th*  Trade  Reform 
Act,  April  1,  1974 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Memt>ers  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  today  to  talk  briefly  about 
some  of  the  considerations  which  I  believe 
are  very  Important  as  you  begin  to  make  de- 
cisions on  the  proposed  Trad«  Reform  Act. 

I  notice  that  the  arguments  you've  been 
hearing  on  trade  are  pretty  much  the  same 
ones  that  we  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee heard  during  our  fire  months  of  delib- 
erations on  the  trade  bill.  It  was  good  to  see 
that  at  least  some  of  your  wHneasea  praised 
the  House-passed  version  of  the  bill  as  an 
Improvement  over  the  Administration's 
original  proposal.  I  think  this  Is  bo  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  decielcms  we  made 
and  the  language  we  drafted  win  be  helpful 
to  you  and  may  even  Bh<»ten  the  time  you 
have  to  spend  marking  up  the  bill. 

As  you  know,  ttie  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee is  not  known  to  be  a  bunch  of  free 
traders,  and  I  can  certainly  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  that  reputation,  a  ci>me  as  a  bit 
of  a  surprise  to  many  people^  I  think,  that 
the  trade  blU  finally  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee— ^by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  20  to 
5 — was  as  well  balanced  and  as  carefully 
drawn  as  it  was.  I  have  talked  to  both  sup- 
porters and  opponents  <rf  a  continued  ex- 
pansion of  world  trade  who  feel  that  the 
bin  we  approved  was,  all  things  considered 
quite  a  satisfactory  one. 

It  grants  to  our  negotiatora  tlie  flexibility 
and  strength  they  need  to  sttlke  soimd  and 
mutually  beneficial  bargains  with  our  trad- 
ing partners,  but  it  introduces  a  great  num- 
ber of  procedural  safeguards  aqd  consultation 
requirements — far  more  than  were  requested 
by  the  Administration.  By  providing  for 
Congressional  review  and  even  possible  veto 
of  important  trade  decisions,  it  also  gives 
real  recognition  to  the  Constitutional  grant 
of  power  to  the  Congress  to  "regulate  for- 
eign commerce." 

The  House-passed  bill  is  a  real  Improve- 
ment over  present  law  with  tegard  to  pro- 
viding relief  from  the  effects  of  unreasonable 
import  competition.  All  forms  of  Import  re- 
lief are  made  easier  and  quicker  to  get  and 
adjustment  aaslBtanee  is  mad«  more  gener- 
ous. 

I  didn't  come  here  to  pat  myself  on  the 
back  for  the  House-passed  trade  bill.  In- 
deed, there  are  a  few  provlBlolis  In  the  bill 
that  I  would  like  to  see  deleted,  and  there 
are  amendments  which  I  fotif^t  for  In  the 
Committee  that  are  not  Included  In  the  bill. 
However,  the  decisions  on  an  of  these  mat- 
ters are  now  In  your  hands. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  MOVE  FORWARD  ON  TRADE 

The  reason  I  asked  to  be  heard  by  you 
Is  this:  I  believe  strongly  that  a  continued 
expansion  of  mutuaUy  beoeflclal  trade 
among  the  nations  at  the  world  is  very 
Important  to  this  country,  both  econom- 
icaUy  and  polithsaUy.  Therefore,  the  timely 
enactment  of  a  good  trade  bill  is  deserving 
of  our  best  efforts.  In  fact,  such  fairly  re- 
cent developments  as  world-wide  energy  and 
food  shortfalls  and  galloping  itifiation  have 
made  it  even  more  urgent  that  we  continue 
to  assume  world  leadership  la  finding  co- 
operaUve  solutions  to  world-wide  economic 
problems.  The  proposed  tnde  bill  is  an  In- 
tegral part  of  our  efforts   In   this  area. 

Tou  are.  of  counse,  famlUar  irtth  tlie  tra- 
<itticmai  arguments  ou  why  tzwle  Is  so  Im- 
portant to  us.  so  I  won*t  d^en  long  on 
these.  Many  of  you  hmm  seen  in  your  own 
sutes  Just  how  important  ezHart  business 
has  become  to  many  of  our  isettwles  and 
farms.  In  an  era  of  resource  shortages,  im- 
ports have  also  become  important  to  both 
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consumers  and  producers.  Today,  more  than 
14%  of  our  goods  are  exported,  and  about 
14%  of  the  goods  we  consume  are  Imported. 
Some  of  our  Industries,  such  as  aerospace 
and  agricultural  chemical  Industries  export 
40-50%  or  more  of  their  production.  More- 
over, we  are  dependent  on  Imports  for  more 
than  60%  of  6  of  the  13  major  raw  materials 
need  by  our  industries. 

It's  no  longer  possible  for  us,  or  perhaps 
any  nation,  to  cut  off  trade  and  Investment 
flows  and  say  that  we  will  "go  It  alone." 
Trade  and  Investment  and  the  operations  of 
the  MNC  have  simply  become  an  Integral 
part  of  growing  economies  here  and  abroad. 
Our  choice  Is  not  whether  we  will  "allow 
these  to  exist"  or  not,  but  whether  or  not  we 
wlU  harness  and  regulate  these  phenomena 
for  our  benefit  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world — and  whether  this  country  will  re- 
assume  the  leadership  role  In  this  area  that 
we  assumed  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Some  of  those  who  testified  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  painted  trade 
Issues  In  terms  of  black  and  white.  All  of  us 
know  that  this  Is  no  longer  possible.  If  It 
ever  was.  To  be  sure,  the  Issues  Involved  in 
trade  are  complex  and  politically  sensitive 
ones.  They  cut  right  across  employment  prob- 
lems, foreign  policy  attitudes,  and  the  vested 
Interests  of  numberless  economic  groups — 
and  they  cannot  be  solved  easily.  If  they 
could,  It  would  not  have  taken  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  five  months  to  report  out 
a  trade  bill.  Literally  cutting  off  trade  and 
Investment,  as  some  have  suggested,  would 
not  have  taken  the  Committee  long  at  all. 
However,  It  soon  became  clear  that  such  a 
step  would  have  been  no  solution  at  all.  Also, 
we  realized  that  we  could  dismiss  these 
Issues,  or  not  act  on  them,  only  at  our  peril. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  soon 
found  that  some  of  those  who  testified  on 
the  trade  bill  simply  did  not  want  a  trade 
bill  enacted  and  had  no  Interest  whatsoever 
In  working  with  the  Committee  to  come  up 
with  a  balanced  bill.  This  was  hard  to  under- 
stand, since  some  of  these  people  would 
benefit  greatly  by  the  approval  of  a  good, 
balanced  trade  bill.  Nonetheless,  these  people 
continued  to  cling  to  their  simplistic  and 
llluslonary  proposals  to  virtually  cut  off  trade 
and  Investment  even  after  these  had  been 
rejected  by  large  margins  In  the  Committee. 
It  couldn't  be  more  clear,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  this  country  has  everything  to  gain 
from  approving  a  sensible  trade  bill  and 
maintaining  the  momentum  toward  a  new 
round  of  international  trade  negotiations 
designed  to  reduce  the  barriers  to  trade. 

It's  a  puzzle  to  me  that  some  people  feel 
that  this  country  should  not  enter  Into  trade 
negotiations.  It's  not  going  to  be  easy  to  work 
out  mutually  beneficial  trade  agreements. 
Obviously,  each  country  has  to  give  up 
something  for  what  It  gets  In  terms  of  re- 
ducing the  trade  barriers  that  have  been 
erected,  and  each  trade  agreement  will  affect 
economic  Interests  In  the  various  countries. 
However,  the  demand  for  U.S.  products  is 
great  world-wide  and  it  is  growing  fast. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  barriers  to  the 
entry  of  U.S.  exports  into  other  countries 
and  we  have  everything  to  gain  by  at  least 
undertaking  trade  negotiations  and  making 
a  real  start  toward  reducing  trade  barriers. 
The  U.S.  economy  is  becoming  ever  more 
dependent  on  trade  tat  continued  growth 
and  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers  is  be- 
coming ever  more  Important  to  us.  Some- 
thing which  we  sometimes  tend  to  forget 

that  our  businessmen  discovered  long  ago 

is  that  there's  a  great  wide  world  beyond 
oiir  borders  which  offers  tremendous  outlets 
for  our  products,  as  well  as  new  sources  of 
raw  materials  for  our  Industries. 

Bight  now,  we  can  negotiate  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength  with  our  trading  partners. 
Our  economy  Is  strong.  We  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  Arab  oil  boycott  and  the  four- 
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fold  Increase  In  the  price  of  crude  oil  this 
last  year  far  less  than  countries  who  are 
more  dependent  on  imported  oil  for  their 
energy  supplies.  The  floating  of  national  ciu-- 
rencies  has  provided  needed  flexibility  In 
the  InternatlonEd  monetary  system,  and  the 
strength  of  our  dollar  In  this  new  scheme  of 
things  reflects  the  strength  of  our  economy. 

It's  been  the  fear  of  some  that  our  trade 
negotiators  would  "sell  out"  certain  Ameri- 
can Interests.  This  fear  Is,  I  think,  baseless, 
and  has  been  made  completely  irrelevant 
by  those  sections  of  the  House-passed  trade 
bin  which  require  prenegotlatlon  procedural 
safeguards  and  continuing  close  Congres- 
sional scrutiny  of  the  negotiations  and  their 
results. 

If  we  do  not  move  forward  in  entering  a 
new  round  of  trade  negotiations,  we  have 
much  to  lose  besides  the  opportunity  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  existing  barriers  to  UJ5. 
exports.  In  the  world  economy,  not  to  move 
forward  Is  to  drift  backward  toward  the 
kind  of  economic  stagnation,  resurgent  na- 
tionalism and  isolationism  which  we  knew 
In  the  1930s,  and  even  toward  war  Itself. 
The  sudden  emergence  of  food  and  fuel 
shortfalls,  rampant  Infiatlon,  and  high-cost 
oil  has  made  this  "drift  backward"  a  po- 
tential headlong  rush  toward  trade  re- 
strlctlonlsm  and  Isolationism. 

We  saw  what  happened  In  the  '306,  when 
we  Imposed  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariffs  In  an 
attempt  to  reduce  our  depression-level  un- 
employment. We  found  too  late  that  the 
only  result  was  trade  retaliation  by  the 
other  countries  of  the  world,  a  worsening 
world-wide  depression  and  economic  con- 
ditions which  helped  lead  up  to  World  War 

n. 

It's  perhaps  not  too  far-fetched  to  say 
that  the  economic  conditions  we  face  today 
present  the  same  kind  of  challenge  to  a 
peaceful  and  continually  fimctlonlng  world 
economy  as  those  of  the  1930b. 

The  four-fold  Increase  in  world  crude  oil 
prices  In  the  past  year  Is  Ukely  to  lead  to 
balance  of  payments  deficits  for  all  of  the 
developed  countries.  Already  we  are  seeing 
our  »1.7  billion  trade  surplus  of  last  year 
pared  down  by  the  greatly  Increased  prices 
we  must  pay  for  Imported  oil — and  we 
are  one  of  the  countries  of  the  world  least 
affected  by  this  phenomenon  1 

Already  there  are  signs  that  some  countries 
will  try  to  pass  their  billions  of  dollars  In 
balance  of  trade  and  payments  deficits  re- 
sulting from  higher  oU  prices  to  other  de- 
veloped countries  by  import  restrictions, 
unreasonable  export  subsidies,  at  competitive 
devaluations.  Tills  simply'  Is  not  possible. 
There  literally  is  no  place  to  which  these 
deficits  can  be  passed.  They  share  a  common 
cause  and  they  are  shared  by  all  developed 
countries. 

This  Is  to  say  nothing  of  the  less  developed 
countries.  The  food,  energy  and  fertilizer 
shortages  and  the  high  prices  they  face  today 
subject  them  to  the  real  danger  of  not  only 
even  lower  rates  of  economic  growth,  but,  for 
some,  even  famine. 

The  severity  of  this  problem  cannot  be 
overemphasized,  for,  as  we've  learned  all  too 
vividly  in  the  past,  world  economic  problems 
which  are  neglected  spread  like  wildfire. 
This  Is  mora  true  every  day,  as  countries 
become  even  more  Interdependent. 

We  must  and  of  course  are  mairiTig  ^11 
kinds  of  different  efforts  on  the  interna- 
tional scene  to  resolve  the  economic  con- 
filcts  relating  to  fuel  and  food  shortages  and 
rampant  inflation. 

Nonetheless,  if  we  do  not  pass  a  trade  bill 
and  embark  on  bold  international  trade 
negotiations,  we  will  be  losing  quite  an 
opportunity  to  resolve  what  have  become 
urgent  and  sticky  economic  Issues  among 
nations.  Since  World  War  n,  we  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  success  in  managing  trade 
Issues  In  the  institutional  framework  and 
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under  the  agreed  upon  rules  of  the  OATT. 
The  nature  of  these  Issues  has  changed 
dramatically  In  recent  years.  For  Instance, 
while  Import  restrictions  remain  a  problem, 
the  management  of  resoiirce  shortages  has 
emerged  as  a  problem  of  similar  Importance. 
This  has  not  changed  the  fact  that  we 
must  look  to  cooperative  undertakings  to 
■find  real  and  lasting  solutions  to  these 
problems.  The  need  for  revision  of  the  GATT 
rules  to  handle  these  problems — and  for 
our  countries  to  show  the  national  will  to 
look  for  multilateral  solutions  In  an  institu- 
tional framework  such  as  the  GATT — Is 
urgent,  for  the  danger  of  economic  warfare 
and  a  real  confrontation  between  rich  and 
poor  nations  is  great. 

Also,  It's  clear  that  near-universal  co- 
operation among  nations  is  the  only  way  for 
us  to  break  the  stranglehold  of  a  supply 
cartel  like  OPEC. 

In  many  ways,  our  economic  relations  with 
other  nations  are  at  the  base  of  our  political 
relations  with  them.  If  we  do  not  negotiate 
to  find  solutions  to  these  "pocketbook"  Is- 
sues which  divide  us,  we  cannot  hope  to 
settle  our  political  differences. 

Because  of  our  differences  over  such  things 
as  how  to  react  to  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  how 
to  treat  the  Soviet  Union,  and  how  to  view 
the  Atlantic  alliance,  we  seem  to  be  on  a 
collision  course  with  the  Europeans  in  our 
political  relations.  Some  wonder  If  the  Euro- 
peans care  whether  they  have  any  relations 
at  all  with  us  any  more.  However,  I've  Just 
returned  from  talking  with  members  of  the 
European  Parliament  In  Europe,  and  I  know 
that  the  Europeans  still  look  to  us  for  leader- 
ship In  settling  difficult  international  eco- 
nomic Issues. 

They  are  watching  us  to  see  whether  we 
have  the  political  will  to  do  any  real  nego- 
tiating on  tough  trade  Issues — whether  we 
are  willing  to  raise  our  sights  from  the  eco- 
nomic irritations  which  rub  against  us  day 
after  day  to  a  bold  new  attempt  to  not  only 
try  to  resolve  these  day-to-day  Issues  but 
also  foster  a  new  climate  of  cooperation  in 
settling  troublesome  International  economic 
problems — Indeed,  they  watch  to  see  whether 
we  are  even  going  to  pass  a  trade  bill. 

It's  also  my  observation  from  meeting  with 
the  European  Parliamentarians  from  time  to 
time  over  the  past  three  years  that  the  Euro- 
pean Community  Is  stronger,  more  unified, 
less  concerned  about  internal  matters  and 
better  prepared  to  make  the  decisions  neces- 
sary for  trade  negotiations  than  they  have 
ever  been.  I  also  know  that  the  Europeans 
have  finally  abandoned  their  search  for  ad- 
ditional reverse  preferences. 

It's  my  firm  personal  belief  that  the  con- 
tinued expansion  of  mutually  beneficial 
world  trade  and  the  Increased  contacts 
among  nations  which  It  brings  not  only  re- 
dound to  our  economic  welfare,  but  also  help 
to  buUd  peace  and  understanding  in  the 
world.  Certainly  we've  seen  that  the  opposite 
of  this  Is  true — trade  retaliation  and  eco- 
nomic warfare  can  lead  to  world-wide  de- 
pression and  actual  warfare. 

It's  unfortunate  that  so  much  of  the  at- 
tention given  to  the  trade  bill  has  focused  on 
Title  IV.  All  of  us  are  concerned  over  the 
conditions  under  which  nondiscriminatory 
tariff  treatment  and  Export-Import  Bank 
credits  should  be  granted  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. A}wever,  the  thrust  of  the  Trade  Beform 
Act  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  to  get  together  to  work 
out  their  trade  differences.  What  is  most  Im- 
portant Is  that  we  continue  to  expand  this 
trade  among  the  free  world  countries  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  UJ5.  economy  and  other 
free  world  economies. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  this  fact,  and 
the  fate  of  the  Trade  Beform  Act  should 
definitely  not  rest  with  the  fate  of  Title  IV. 
Our  trade  with  the  communist  countries  is 
minimal  and  unlikely  to  amount  to  very 
much  In  the  foreseeable  future.  While  I  be- 
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Iter*  tbaX  tnd*  with  Umm  eovntriaB  In  non- 
mlUtarjr  ItMm  te  «Urtr«M»  m  an  lastrument 
of  aiMUnc  tlM  laoUtton  ot  tbMe  noBiiMrket 
•oonaaniM  and  hrtinlng  tboa*  countrtos  Into 
tif  oomniMnttT  at  aAtton«,  n«ir  ««rm/vnlo  an<l 
poUUoBl  ralAUoaa  wltli  our  tj«^t«LWM.ni  ^uisg 
must  not  be  •cUpmeO.  by  our  oonoems  about 
Kast>W«at  UmOm. 

Oaa  of  tko  Boat  aarlous  problems  we  ara 
Cotng  to  f  aoe  liar  jmnn  to  coma  is  tbat  of 
aavera.  vorld-wtda  inflation.  Trade  belpa  to 
aUoeato  world  xaaouroaa  better  and  can  have 
a  Igninrant  aOaet  In  fc^—y^^e  consumer 
Prtcaa  dovn  and  alao  fc—piTig  producer  casta 
down. 

Already,  nattone  bave  beg^un  suspending 
some  of  tbelr  import  restrictions  for  tbe 
stated  puxpoae  of  combatting  dasaastlc  in- 
flation. We  ourselves  have  done  thta.  as  in 
tbe  case  of  our  meat  Import  quotas,  and 
Title  I  of  tbe  House-passed  trade  bill  pro- 
vides a  VNat  dsal  more  flexibility  for  tbis 
■kind  oC  aetloa. 

World-wide  Inflation  makes  it  even  more 
Important  tbat  eonsumeiB  be  allowed  tbe 
ebanoe  to  purebase  less  eq>ensive  goods 
from  abroad,  eqieclaUy  when  tbls  does  no 
harm  to  VJB.  workers  or  Industries.  We  have 
found  tbat  tbe  reeouroes  of  tbls  world  can 
ke  quite  limited  In  some  ways,  and  trade 
belpa  us  to  make  tbe  best  possible  use  of 
tbaae  Ksouioss. 

We  are  a  rlcb  country.  Our  standard  of 
Uvlng  ta  balf  a«aln  as  great  as  tbat  of  tbe 
■est  ilebeat  oountry.  We  do  Indeed  have 
our  probiema.  but  even  in  difficult  times  we 
should  not  forget  our  respooslUUtles  to- 
ward the  rest  of  tbe  wwld.  especially  toward 
the  pooraat  of  countries. 

0\ir  trade  with  the  less  developed  ooun- 
trsis  (UXk)  Is  of  baneflt  to  both  them  and 
us.  TUs  trade  accounts  for  one-third  of 
total  UB.  trade.  Last  year  alone,  our  trade 
surplus  with  theae  countries  roae  by  a  bU- 
Uoa  doUars.  and  aush  of  tte  UX;  foreign 
wpnhangs  earnlwjs  fraaa  this  trade  la  used 
to  buy  soods  tn  the  United  Statea.  Tbe  de- 
velopoMot  of  the  ux;s  Is  ot  special  interast 
to  US.  alBoe  It  not  only  promotes  peace  and 
wocld  s«aMll^  but  also  provides  expanded 
markets  Cor  Uj8.  axpcrta. 

The  uxas  have  been  especially  hard-bit 
by  the  graatty  Inrmasud  eoaC  of  petndeum 
prodacta.  It  tiiua  taaa  beeoow  eren  move 
mpartant  that  their  prodwete  have  acoeM 
to  the  markets  of  developed  oountrlM.  so 
that  tfaey  can  earn  tke  foreign  exchange 
tli0y  need  to  pay  for  their  energy  needs  and 
■i»  the  «M*dB  they  need  to  develop  their 


With  the  great  nesds  at  the  UXb.  It  only 
owkas  asnsB  that  tbe  dsreloped  ooontrles 
Bhowld  tey  to  give  the  LDOs  some  kind  of 
taeak  in  this  trade.  In  fact,  a  cooimltment 
wsa  Bude  savscal  yeszs  ago  to  do  just  this. 
Mid  gurope  and  Iw^mn  have  ahready  t^ien 
atops  to  giant  tariff  prefteanees  to  the  ex- 
ports oC  the  lUQi. 

Tttle  Y  of  the  Hew  iisiwii  trade  bin 
would  grant  tsrtlf  pteterenees  to  the  LDCk 
with  quite  strong  asfcgxianls  designed  to 
lastira  tbat  this  action  doaa  not  adverady 
aCect  Aaerlean  wortis  and  Industries. 

THE  TSADB  KEroKU  ACT  IB  A  OOOD  BlU. 

Some  have  criticised  the  House-passed 
trade  bill  as  "worse  than  no  bill  at  aU."  I 
think  you  wm  find  tbls  charge  to  be  base- 
less. Although  rm  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
imderstand  wtiy  the  charge  Is  m^/i^  i  gy^^. 
pact  U  may  be  because  the  bin  does  not  deal 
with  aU  aqtects  of  our  International  eco- 
nomic policy.  Frankly,  the  blU  was  never 
Intended  to  do  this.  WhUe  a  few  other  sub- 
jects might  be  Included  In  the  blU,  it  would 
not  seem  wise  to  try  to  do  In  cme  bin  every- 
thing that  should  be  done  in  tbls  area.  Tbe 
field  of  trade  Itself  U  complex  enough 

The  House-paaaed  bm  does  not  addxvas  the 
issue  of  TJ.8.  taxation  of  foreign  source  In- 
come. I  tMUeve  that  our  tax  laws  do  provide 
some  Incentive  for  investment  abroad  and  I 
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have  q>onsored  legislation  designed  to  elimi- 
nate this.  The  Ways  and  Means  Ciommlttee's 
wlndfaU  profits  blU  would  tighten  up  our  tax 
laws  as  they  relate  to  Income  earned  and 
losses  sustained  abroad  by  aur  oil  companies. 
Purther,  the  Committee  WUI  undoubtedly 
take  further  action  in  this  area  as  we  take  up 
general  tax  reform,  which  Is  our  next  order  of 
business,  along  with  national  health  Insur- 
ance. 

It  Is  my  own  view  that  tjie  over-valuation 
of  the  dollar  for  so  many  years  before  the 
President's  action  of  August  15,  1971,  pro- 
vided a  far  greater  stimulus  to  investment 
abroad  by  U.S.  businesses  than  any  provi- 
sions of  our  tax  laws  have.  The  current 
floating  of  national  curreneles  and  the  more 
realistic  exchange  rate  of  the  U.S.  dollar  will 
do  much  to  reduce.  If  not  eliminate,  excessive 
Investment  abroad  by  U.S.  flrms. 

The  House-passed  trade  WIl  does  not  touch 
on  the  very  important  subject  of  regulating 
tbe  activities  of  the  multinational  corpora- 
tion (MNC) .  A  great  deal  of  work  needs  to  be 
done  before  we  can  establish  a  sound  Institu- 
tional framework  and  set  ef  rules  to  guard 
countries  from  the  excesses  of  itHC  opera- 
tions across  national  borders.  However,  work 
on  this  Is  already  under  w»y  In  the  OECD, 
the  United  Matlons  and  other  agencies. 

I've  been  involved  in  consultations  on  this 
subject  with  members  of  the  European  Par- 
liament and  the  NOrth  Atlantic  Assembly. 
It's  clear  to  all  of  us  that  the  need  for  timely 
multilateral  action  in  this  area  is  great. 

Foreign  tovestment  and  tbe  operations  of 
the  MMC  have  perhaps  displaced  trade  as  the 
most  Important  elements  in  the  world  econ- 
omy. These  cannot  be  neglected  by  govern- 
ments, just  as  the  problem  of  undue  resort 
to  export  controls  cannot  be  neglected. 

The  House-paaaed  trade  bill  does  not  ad- 
dress the  reform  of  the  mternational  mone- 
tary system,  which  is  perhaps  as  Important 
to  the  health  of  the  world  economy  as  any- 
thing else  we  do.  Progress  la  being  made  on 
this  front,  although  the  frictions  resulting 
from  the  actions  of  tbe  Arab  oil  countries 
have  impeded  this. 

Perhaps  the  most  relevant  new  element 
which  might  be  Included  in  the  Trade  Reform 
Act  Is  some  kind  of  amendment  relating  to 
International  agreements  oa  the  problem  of 
short  supplies  and  export  controls.  This  Is  a 
most  important  area  for  yoar  consideration. 
I  know  several  of  you  have  already  proposed 
amendments  of  this  sort. 
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ing  confidence  In  govemmeitt,  and  <2)  con- 
vince all  affected  parties,  »nd  the  public, 
that  our  trade  policies  are  m«ule  on  the  basis 
of  the  facts,  not  rhetoric  or  piutlcal  pull,  and 
that  they  are  pnxlant  one«  which  benefit 
rather  than  harm  our  workers,  consumers. 
Industries  and  farms. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  trade  blU 
which  is  finally  approved  wCl  require  us  to 
pay  more  attention  to  our  trade  and  other 
economic  pedicles  and  to  make  better  deci- 
sions In  these  areas.  If  we  are  to  do  a  good 
job  on  this,  we're  also  going  to  have  to  make 
sure  that  we  have  top-flight  people  staffing 
the  Important  agencies  which  deal  with 
trade,  including  the  Tariff  Oommlsslon. 

The  timely  passage  of  a  good  trade  bill  will, 
I  feel  sure,  go  a  long  way  toward  minimiiT^ir,^ 
otir  economic  conflicts  with,  other  nations. 
The  economic  and  political  benefits  which 
wUl  flow  from  this  will  be  enormous. 

Thank  you  for  your  time. 


LIT  ne  aaoiM  to  movk  >h»wabb 

These  are  some  of  the  potnte  I  wanted  to 
make  to  you  because  of  my  strong  feelings 
about  tbe  Importance  of  trade  to  us,  eco- 
nomlcaUy  and  pc^UcaUy,  and  to  the  pro- 
spects for  peace  and  prosperity  on  this  frag- 
ile planet. 

Besides  enacUng  a  good  trade  bUl  as  soon 
as  possible,  I  believe  that  it  Ie  also  important 
that  we  take  a  more  active  mle  in  exercising 
our  CoBstttatioDal  mandate  to  "regulate 
commeroe  with  foreign  nations." 

^^"^  trade  and  economic  relations,  as  they 
Slow  *ver  more  important,  are  also  growtog 
more  complex.  During  the  Ways  and  Means 
Oosnmtttee  dellberattons  on  trade,  it  became 
dear  that  many  of  our  past  trade  decisions 
and  poUclea  were  not  well  monitored  by 
etther  the  Executive  Branch  or  by  the  Con- 
gress and  some  in  fact  were  tII-consklei«d  to 
begin  with.  Mora  attention  to  this  area,  mor« 
oversight  and  more  analysU  af  the  facte  sur- 
rounding qtecifle  types  o*  tmde  are  needed. 

The  Ways  and  Means  C!ommlttee  worked 
hard  to  try  to  make  the  House-passed  trade 
blU  one  which  would  meet  the  legttlraate 
grtevanoea  of  thoae  who  mlf^t  be  adrersely 
affected  by  trade.  This  was  done  by  specific 
procedures  whereby  the  facts  and  all  appro- 
prtatovlews  on  a  particular  case  could  be 
presented  In  the  open  and  •  decision  could 
be  made  by  a  set,  orderly  process.  In  my 
view,  it  Is  orUy  by  this  klad  of  decUlon- 
making  process  that  we  can  (X)  restore  erod- 


MEMORIES  OP  HON.  CSCIL  R.  KING 

HON.  JOHN  J.  HcFALL 

OF   CAl,XFOainA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  ApnL  2.  1974 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speak«r.  to  leave  the 
world  a  better  place  by  l»vlng  lived  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  gift  a  person  may 
bestow  on  those  who  remaiin. 

Such  a  legacy  was  left  >y  our  former 
colleague  In  the  House,  Cecil  R.  King, 
whose  recent  death  we  mourn. 

My  memories  of  Cecil  go  back  to  1957 
when  I  came  to  tbe  Congress.  By  that 
time  this  fine  man  already  had  served  in 
the  House  for  15  years  and  had  estab- 
lished a  reputation  as  an  outstanding 
legislator  and  representatlte  of  the  peo- 
ple. When  he  retired  in  1968,  he  had  be- 
come the  dean  of  our  California  delega- 
tion, respected  and  loved  by  all  of  us. 

loteiiectually  and  fin^iciaUy  honest, 
Cecil  set  a  high  standard  by  his  devotion 
to  the  people  and  the  pQbllc  interest 
which  we  could  seek  to  emulate  but  never 
hope  to  surpass.  Quiet — ^fiot  flamboy- 
ant— ^he  was  just  the  opposite  of  the 
cartoon  Ccoigressman. 

What  was  it  in  the  background  of  this 
man  tiiat  prepared  him  for  a  distin- 
guished career  in  the  Congress?  He  did 
not  have  the  benefit  of  academic  degrees 
resulting  from  higher  education.  He 
served  his  country  in  World  War  I  as  a 
private  in  the  Army  during'  his  19th  and 
20th  years.  A  dry  cleaner  by  trade,  he  be- 
came interested  in  politfcs  and  was 
elected  to  the  California  As«embly  where 
he  served  for  10  years  from  1932  until  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  hi  a  special  elec- 
tion In  August  <rf  1942. 

Perhaps  It  was  in  the  State  legislature 
that  he  learned  how  to  be  a  great  public 
servant.  But  I  think  not.  I  b«Ueve  it  came 
from  something  deep  iositfe— a  native 
intelligence,  a  love  of  peopiev  a  delightful 
sense  ot  humor,  a  eomplete  lack  of  con- 
cern for  himself— traits  tJiat  marked  him 
as  a  remarkable  man. 

In  the  House,  Cecil  demonstrated  time 
and  again  a  rare  ability  U>  get  to  the 
heart  of  a  matter.  In  the  exliaustln«  and 
intricate  work  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  he  was  a  leader.  He  became  a 
recognized  authority  In  International 
trade;   he  represented  our  country  in 
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Common  Market  negotiations  and  served 
as  a  congressional  adviser  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference  for  Trade  and  De- 
velopment. 

He  led  an  Investigation  by  the  com- 
mittee of  wrongdoing  within  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  and  the  tax  division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  which 
remedied  many  abuses  that  occurred  in 
the  early  fifties. 

His  crowning  achievement  may  have 
come  from  his  tenacious  efforts  to  bring 
better  health  care  for  the  elderly  through 
establishment  of  the  medicare  program. 

Prom  his  rather  humble  beginning  one 
would  be  tempted  to  say  he  was  an  ordi- 
nary American.  But  this  was  wrong,  for 
Cecil  King  was  an  extraordinary  Ameri- 
can. 

He  used  all  of  the  qualities  with  which 
he  was  graced  to  their  maximum  effec- 
tiveness, and  the  Nation  was  better  as  a 
result. 

To  his  wife,  Gertrude,  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Louise  Bonner,  and  his  sister, 
Gladys  Rose,  we  offer  our  condolences. 
We  have  lost  a  friend  who  made  being 
a  Member  of  Congress  during  his  service 
a  rare  opportunity.  But  we  can  take  com- 
fort in  knowing  that  there  will  be  others 
in  future  generations  who  will  come  for- 
ward to  meet  the  needs  of  our  oountry, 
for  the  strength  of  America  is  that  it 
produces  men  like  Cecil  King. 


NORTHERN  IRELAND:  WHY  THE 
VIOLENCE? 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCAUO 

OF   I^W    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  8,  1974 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share  virith  my 
colleagues  the  following  article  by  Pather 
Denis  Paul  which  appeared  in  Triumph 
magazine  recently  regarding  the  fate  of 
the  Catholic  people  in  Northern  Ireland: 

A  thort  time  ago.  Triumph  received  a  re- 
port from  Father  Denis  Paul,  a  pacifist  priest 
who  watches  closely  the  fate  o/  ttie  Catholic 
people  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  Father  Faul 
condemns  all  violent  acts — whether  of  the 
British  army,  Ulster  Protestants  or  the  IRA. 
But  his  unswerving  dedication  to  the  peace 
of  Christ  does  not  allow  him  to  avert  his 
gaze  from  the  essentially  violent  and  vicUnu 
political  and  social  milieu  that  Britian  has 
maintained  in  the  North's  Six  Counties  in 
collaboration  with  her  loyalists.  The  follow- 
ing condensation  of  the  report  from  Belfast 
is  one  case  history  of  such  institutionalized 
violence: 

Nevrtownabbey  was  .  .  .  formed  In  1058 
from  seven  old  villages  and  a  number  of  post- 
World  War  II  housing  estates  on  the  north 
side  of  Belfast.  .  .  . 

Up  to  1969  there  was  one  Catholic  parish 
covering  the  whole  area.  In  that  year,  due 
to  the  rapid  Increase  In  the  number  of 
Catholics  In  the  area,  the  parish  was  di- 
vided into  five  new  parishes.  These  were: 

Whltehouae,  4,000. 

Oreencastle,  3,500. 

Whlteabbey,  2.400. 

Olengormley,  3»0. 

St.  Gerard's  (Antrim  Road) ,  1,600. 

At  the  time  of  the  division  these  numbers 
were  Increasing,  eapeclaUy  In  Whlteabbey 
Mid  Qlangormley  whl<di  ira  developing  anas, 
/n  f  Mf  CathMet  tomet  about  2%%  o/  Me 
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total  population.  The  expectations  were  that 
this  percentage  would  increase.  .  .  . 

The  position  in  1974  is: 

Whitehouse,  1,800. 

Greencastle,  3,100. 

wniteabbey,  1,300. 

Glengormley,  6,500. 

St.  Gerard's  (Antrim  Itoad) ,  1,850. 

Catholics  now  form  about  22%  of  the  total 
population  of  Newtoumabbey. 

Why  are  Catholics  leaving? 

Catholics  are  leaving  Whlteabbey  and 
[Whitehouse)  for  two  reasons:  intimidation 
and  fear  of  being  assassinated. 

1.  Intimidation 

Until  comparatively  recently,  most  of  those 
who  felt  they  were  either  actually  Intimi- 
dated, or  feared  that  they  would  be,  due  to 
the  general  atmosphere  of  intimidation  which 
prevaUed  In  the  area.  Protestant  extremist 
groups  such  as  the  UVP,  UFF,  UDA,  LAW  and 
Tartans  are  particularly  strong  in  the  district. 
Prom  time  to  time  members  of  the  UDA  in 
paramilitary  dress  patrol  openly  .  .  .  with- 
out interference  by  the  seciirity  forces  [Royal 
Ulster  Constabulary  and  the  British  army]. 
Catholics  have  sometimes  been  imprisoned 
behind  UDA  barricades.  Catholic  homes  have 
been  petrol-bombed.  Young  Catholics  fre- 
quently have  been  stabbed  and  beaten.  .  .  . 

The  following  extract  from  an  as  yet  un- 
published report  of  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Commission  indicates  tbe  attitude  of 
the  police  in  the  area : 

"Definite  sympathies  with  the  UDA  have 
come  to  light  in  our  Investigations.  The 
loyalist  outlook  of  certain  members  of  the 
RUC  at  Whlteabbey  and  York  Road  colors 
their  perception,  judgment  and  response  In 
dealing  with  intimidation  and  Its  attendant 
problems." 

2.  Assassination 

In  recent  weeks  there  is  alarming  evidence 
of  an  organized  campaign  to  assassinate 
Catholics  in  the  Newtownabbey  area.  The 
following  [partial]  diary  of  events  supports 
this  belief. 

December  4,  1973: 

Catholic  home  in  Greymount  Drive,  Green- 
castle, petrol-bombed.  Pather  escaped 
through  the  back  door;  mother,  son,  and 
daughter  Jumped  from  an  upstairs  window. 
All  hospitalized  for  burns.  .  .  . 

January  8  1974: 

Two  Catholic  families  in  Cloiibegg  Drive, 
Rathcoole,  petrol -bombed. 

January  31,  1974: 

Gunmen  robbed  a  group  of  13  workers  who 
were  playing  cards  m  their  hut  at  lunch 
time.  .  .  .  Two  Catholics  were  shot  dead  ,  .  . 

February  11,  1974: 

A  carload  of  five  Catholics  from  the  Bawn- 
more  area  of  Greencastle  was  ambushed  as  it 
arrived  at  the  Abbey  Meat  factory,  Qlenvllle 
Road,  Whlteabbey,  at  7:56  AJkl.  Thomas 
Donaghy,  16,  was  killed;  Margaret  McErlean, 
18,  is  still  critically  ill  in  the  hospital;  Alice 
Hughes,  less  seriously  Injured,  Is  also  in  the 
hospital.  The  UPP  .  .  .  claimed  responsibility 
for  the  shooting.  ... 

February  12,  1974: 

About  midnight,  shots  were  fired  into  the 
Poland  home  at  Downpatrick  Green,  Monks- 
town.  A  bullet  was  found  in  the  mattress  on 
which  a  young  child  was  sleeping.  The  Po- 
land family  and  another  Catholic  family  left 
the  area  the  next  day 

The  security  forces  are  not  following  en 
Impartial  line  In  stamping  out  terrorism.  It 
is  particularly  noticeable  that  in  [majority] 
Protestant  areas  lUce  Newtownabbey,  where 
the  RUC  can  patrol  freely,  extremist  groups 
have  a  free  hand  to  Intlmidato  and  assassi- 
nate Catholics.  On  Pebmary  15,  1974,  a  re- 
porter wrote  In  the   [Belfast]   News  Letter: 

"Why  choose  Newtownabbey  for  the  butch- 
ery? One  theory  Is  that  the  random  attacks 
on  Roman  CathoUcs  within  the  80,000  popu- 
lation are  aimed  at  driving  them  out  of  the 
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RUC,   change  their  present  policy,   the   as- 
sassins will  succeed  In  their  objective. 


RECORD  OP  DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE 


Unless  the  security  forcea,  particularly  the 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

or   THE   VntCIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATr/ES 
Monday,  April  8,  1974 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  noted 
in  the  Record  of  April  4,  Miss  Enid  Baa 
has  retired  from  her  position  as  Director 
of  Libraries,  Museums,  and  Archives  of 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Although  All  Virgin 
Islanders  know  that  she  will  contribute 
to  the  community  as  a  private  citizen, 
we  cannot  help  but  regret  her  departure 
from  er.  illustrious  career  of  public  serv- 
ice. 

I  '<iish  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
anoVner  editorial  praising  the  superlative 
lif  ■;  and  career  of  Miss  Enid  Baa : 

Record  of  Distinguished  Service 

One  of  the  Virgin  Islands'  most  scholarly 
citizens,  Enid  Maria  Baa,  is  retiring  from 
public  service  this  week.  When  she  leaves 
office  on  Monday  after  20  years  as  Director 
of  Libraries,  Museums  and  Archives.  Miss  Baa 
will  be  sorely  missed,  particularly  by  those 
who  have  the  preservation  of  the  islands' 
history  and  culture  at  heart,  but  her  ac- 
complishments in  over  four  decades  of  service 
to  the  islands  will  be  a  beacon  to  students 
and  scholars  for  years  to  come. 

Bom  in  1911,  when  these  Islands  were  still 
under  the  Danish  fiag.  Miss  Baas  efforts  have 
done  much  to  preserve  the  history  of  those 
long  ago  years  for  the  students  of  today.  Her 
achievements  in  her  chosen  field  have  re- 
ceived the  highest  recognition  throughout 
the  Caribbean,  on  the  mainland  and  the  in- 
ternational library  world,  as  well  as  in  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Miss  Baa  was  attracted  to  library  science 
at  an  early  age.  Being  one  of  the  first  high 
school  graduates  on  St.  Thomas,  she  took 
part  in  establishing  the  island's  high  school 
library,  demonstrating  such  Interest  In  the 
field  that  she  was  selected  for  the  first  Inte- 
rior Department  Scholarship  and  enroUed  at 
Howard  University.  After  only  a  year  there 
she  was  chosen  by  Governor  Pearson  and 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  a  scholarship  to 
the  Graduate  Library  School  at  Hampton 
University.  When  she  returned  to  the  Islands 
In  1933  she  was  named  head  of  the  then 
Department  of  Public  Libraries,  becoming  the 
first  woman  to  hold  cabinet  level  office  In 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

In  the  next  decade  Miss  Baa  worked  with 
real  zeal  to  expand  and  improve  the  libraries 
on  all  three  Islands,  and  in  1943  she  entered 
Columbia  University  to  complete  the  under- 
graduate work  she  had  cut  short  to  accept 
the  Carnegie  scholarship.  There  she  worked 
in  the  university  library  and  after  graduation 
became  fellow  Ubrarian  at  Queens  College 
and  also  worked  at  the  United  Nations  In 
English,  Spanish.  Portuguese  and  Prench,  be- 
fore becoming  a  specialist  In  cataloguing 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  materials  at  the 
New  York  Public  Librarj'. 

Miss  Baa  returned  to  her  home  island  to 
become  library  consultant  to  Governor  1<(m-- 
rls  de  Castro  in  1950.  and  in  1954  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Archibald  Alexander  to 
her  present  post.  In  the  next  two  decades  her 
achievements  and  the  honors  ahe  was 
awarded  make  an  Impressive  list.  Among 
them  was  the  John  Hay  Whitney  Poimda- 
tlon  Fellowship  for  her  conta-lbutkn  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Sephardic  Jewlab  records 
in  the  Virgin  Islands,  editing  the  "Current 
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Caribbean  Bibliography"  while  acting  as  li- 
brarian In  charge  of  the  Caribbean  Organi- 
zation Library,  election  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
Academy  of  Arta  and  Letters,  honorary  doc- 
torate In  phlloeophy  from  Colorado  State 
Christian  CoUege,  gold  medal  from  the  Royal 
Mint  In  London,  and  the  publication  of 
numerous  papers  and  dissertations. 

Perhaps  best  known  of  all  her  achieve- 
ments, though.  Is  the  Von  Scholten  Collec- 
tion, one  of  the  rarest  collections  of  Virgin 
Islands  materials  housed  in  the  public  li- 
braries. Named  for  the  emancipator  of  slaves 
In  1848,  It.  has  grown  from  some  30  books  In 
1933  to  hundreds  of  rare  books,  newspapers, 
periodicals  and  other  material.  The  collec- 
tion Is  Btlll  constantly  growing  and  Is  much 
used  by  students  from  schools  and  colleges, 
as  well  as  by  scholars  In  the  field  of  Caribbean 
Studies. 

Miss  Baa's  contributions  to  these  Islands 
are  a  truly  Impressive  list,  and  for  many 
years  the  community  will  be  grateful  for  her 
distinguished  service  In  the  field  of  Virgin 
Islands  history  and  culture. 


REI 


MEET  A  JEWISH  GRANDMOTHER 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8,  1974 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  countless 
words  have  been  used  to  describe  the 
Jewish  mother.  One  such  Jewish  grand- 
mother recently  won  the  traditional 
Jewish  chicken  soup  con^t  held  by 
Abraham  li  Straus  In  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  The 
article  describing  Elsie  Zussman,  done 
with  great  care  and  insight,  will  give 
those  who  have  not  had  a  Jewish  grand- 
mother the  pleasure  of  meeting  one.  The 
article  follows : 
Hbb  Wat  of  Making  Soup:  Look  Back  and 

RXMEICBXa 

(By  Lisa  Hammel) 

There  was  no  difficulty  telling  where  the 
contest  was.  All  you  had  to  do  was  foUow 
the  smell  of  chicken  soup. 
_  It  permeated  the  fifth  floor  of  Abraham  St 
Straus  on  Saturday  where.  In  Its  goxirmet 
kitchen  in  the  housewares  department,  nine 
finalists  m  a  cooking  contest  were  madly 
stirring  stock,  boUlng  matzoh  balls  and  toss- 
ing bits  of  this  and  that  Into  steaming  pots. 

The  finalists,  whittled  down  from  47  en- 
traata,  were  con^Mtlng  In  three  categories- 
traditional  Jewish  chicken  soup,  nontradl- 
tlonal  soup  made  with  dilcken,  and  matzoh 
bails. 

Naturally,  a  Jewish  grandmother  won  the 
Jewish  soup  contest. 

The  contestants  had  been  asked  to  show 
up  at  about  noon  (although  several  were 
waiting  when  the  store  opened)  to  oook  their 
creations  on  the  spot  before  an  Informal 
audience  of  onlo<Aer8  and  kibitzers.  At 
8:30.  the  four  Judge*— one  CatskUl  hotel 
own«,  two  men  frtwa  A  &  S's  food  services 
division,  and  tfae  store's  resident  demonstra- 
tor-oook — mAemnly  sipped  and  tasted 
marked  their  scorecards.  and  agreed  on  the' 
winners. 

Elsie  Zussman,  the  chicken  soup  champion 
Is  a  74-year-old  widow  with  "four  gorgeous 
grandchUdren— three  In  college  and  one  who 
Is  10."  Uke  virtually  aU  the  other  oontesUnts. 
she  learned  to  oook  by  a  mysterious  prooen 
of  ctiltural  osmosis. 

"When  I  waa  young,  to  me  to  read  a  book 
was  Important.  I  wasn't  Interested  in  cook- 
ing. But  my  mother,  she  was  a  terrific  cook. 
She  made  aU  the  chicken  aoup  tot  the  wed- 
dings where  we  lived  In  Russia. 
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A    CARROT    FOR     COLOR 

"One  day,"  Mrs.  Zussman  continued,  "she 
was  visiting  relatives  In  another  town  and 
she  couldn't  get  home  In  time  to  make  the 
meal  for  the  Shabbes.  So  I  jemembered  the 
best  I  could.  That's  how  I  always  cooked — 
I  looked  back  and  remembered. 

"And  when  she  came  home,  did  she  praise 
me!  You  see.  It's  an  Inheritance.  Mine  son 
Is  a  very  good  cook;  mine  daughter-in-law, 
not  so  good — ^but  some  thirds  she  makes  I 
could  never  make  that  good." 

Mrs.  Zussman  Is  getting  to  be  an  old  hand 

at    cooking   contests.    Last   year   she    was   a 

finalist  In  A  &  S's  challehbaking  competition. 

"Before  that,  I  had  to  work  for  a  living. 

Who  could  enter  contests!" 

As  to  her  prize-winning  soup,  "maybe  It's 
not  better,"  she  said,  "but  It's  different." 

What  makes  It  different  was  the  accident, 
about  20  years  ago,  of  finding  herself  with- 
out soup  greens.  "So  I  put  In  a  leek,  and  It 
was  delicious.  Onions  are  not  $o  good.  It  gives 
you  a  little  sour  taste.  Sometimes,  If  I  want 
to  splurge,  I  go  down  and  buy  a  big  red  car- 
rot, to  give  It  color." 

It  was  not  easy  for  Mrs.  Zussman  to  give 
the  store  an  exact  recipe  that  they  could 
print  for  Interested  customers. 

"Who  uses  a  recipe  for  chicken  soup?"  she 
said. 

But  she  tried. 

"I  start  with  a  chicken,"  slie  said.  "A  good 

chicken.  A  cheap  chicken  wouldn't  make  a 

rich  soup.  And  It  has  to  have  gray  feathers." 

Oray  feathers?  But  how  did  she  know  If 

the  chicken  had  had  gray  feathers? 

"They  pluck  It  right  In  front  of  me,"  she 
said.  "You  see,  the  gray-feathered  ones  are 
especially  fed.  They  give  you  a  better  soup 
without  greens  because  they're  sweet." 
And  what  size  pot  did  she  uae? 
"Enough  for  the  chicken  and  the  water." 
How  much  water? 
"About  two  glaysles  a  pound." 
But  what  size  glasses? 
"Whatever  size  I  have 

PRIZE-WINNING     RE( 

Elsie   Zussman's  chicJeen   soup 

1  pullet,  no  less  than  3  pounds  (prefer- 
ably Kosher  and  with  gray  feathers). 

2  glasses  of  water  (about  8  ounces  for  each 
pound  of  chicken) .  Salt  to  taste. 

1  parsnip  (optional).  | 

1  carrot.  I 

1  large  leek.  1 

1.  Leave  the  breast  portion  cf  the  chicken 
whole.  Cut  the  rest  Into  plecee.  Using  a  pot 
large  enough  for  chicken  and  water,  add 
salt  and  bring  to  a  boll. 

2.  Lower  flame  and  simmer  over  low  heat 
for  an  hour. 

3.  Add  parsnip,  carrot  and  leek.  Continue  to 
simmer  for  45  minutes  to  an  hour,  but  never 
more  than  an  hour. 
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The  Lincoln  PUene  Center  tot  Citizenship 
and  Public  Affairs  is  nationally  the  one  re- 
maining Institution  specifically  chartered  for 
civic  education  and  pvuposes.  .  .  . 

Mr.  O'Priel's  article  is  taken  from 
the  March  1974  issue  of  the  Common,  a 
journal  which  describes  itself  as  a 
"meetingplace  for  education  in  New 
England." 

Mr.  O'Friel's  perceptive  and  provoca- 
tive article  follows: 

In  the  Wakz  of  Watsrcate 
(By  Paul  a.  O-Frlel) 
It  Is  1974  as  I  write  these  words,  but  it  is 
1973  that  Is  paramount  In  my  thoughts;  for 
1973  will,  beyond  any  question,  enter  the  an- 
nals of  American  history  as  a  landmark  year, 
one  of  those  dates  like  1776,  1789,  1812,  1861, 
1918.  1929,  1933,  1941,  and  1983,  dates  that 
represent  events  or  experiences  that  radically 
altered  the  attitudes  of  much  of  our  people 
and  the  nature  of  our  national  life. 

In  1973,  a  seemingly  unending  series  of 
mind-boggling  disclosures  about  the  con- 
duct of  our  national  government  began  to 
be  made,  but  tt  Is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the 
sickening  Utany  of  Watergate  and  related 
changes,  crimes,  and  conspiracies  for  which 
las  year  will  long  be  remembered,  as  much 
as  for  what  then  began  to  hAppen  to  our 
collective  awareness  as  a  people. 

For  It  was  In  1973  that  Americans  re- 
luctantly discovered  what  theOr  older  and 
more  experienced  brethren  In  western  so- 
ciety have  known  and  understood  for  longer : 
that  a  democratic  government  can  be  taken 
away  from  Its  people,  almost  without  their 
even  realizing  the  flgxiratlve  "di|enfranchlse- 
ment"  that  has  occurred. 

It  was  In  1973  that  a  distracted  and  hy- 
peractive poptUace  suddenly  learned  that 
a  government  "of,  by,  and  for  the  people" 
can,  through  the  manipulations  of  the 
mendacious  or  the  misguided,  become  gov- 
ernment "of,  by,  and  for  the  f«w." 
citizen  shock 


IN  THE  WAKE  OP  WATERGATE 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

of  kassachttsetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  April  8.  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  excellent  article  by  Paul  G 
OTriel,  the  director  of  the  Lincoln 
PUene  Center  for  Citizenship  and  Pub- 
lic Affairs  at  Tufts  Univerity  in  Med- 
ford,  Mass. 

Mr.  OTriel,  who  has  an  extensive 
background  in  law.  broadcasting,  and 
corporate  and  community  public  affairs, 
points  out  dramatically  the  \u-gent  nec- 
essity for  an  intensification  of  training 
for  citizenship.  He  points  out  that— 


The  Initial  shock  the  citizen  experienced 
as  a  result  of  these  revelations  was  some- 
what dulled  by  several  decades  of  a  condi- 
tioning process  that  had  whittled  down  the 
significance  of  the  Individual  as  a  participant 
In  a  system,  not  only  as  seen  through  his 
or  her  own  eyes,  but  also  as  perceived  by 
the  blurred  vision  of  the  bureaucratic  struc- 
ture Itself. 

It  Is  now  becoming  apparent  that  an  Ini- 
tial attitude  of  resigned  or  InAlCerent  ac- 
ceptance, has  given  way  to  a  stushroomlng 
national  mood  of  rage  and  rtgUteous  Indig- 
nation that  has  already  thwartpd  the  dan- 
gerously near  successful  plots  and  programs 
of  a  corrupt  and  arrogant  government,  and 
now  threatens  to  sweep  It  from  power. 

So  1973  was  a  year  of  leamlug  and  dis- 
covery for  our  pec^le  In  the  "classroom"  of 
experience  and  action,  a  dramatic  lesson  In 
civics  for  all  of  lis  as  lUe-long  students  In 
the  "schoolhouse"  of  citizenship. 

These  observations  are  all  by  way  of  set- 
ting the  stage  of  timeliness  for  additional 
comments  on  the  contemporary  qrlsls  In  civic 
education,  and  an  expression  of  my  own 
opinion  that  training  for  cltlzonshlp  must 
become  (and  It  Is  not  now)  education's  pri- 
ority goal. 

That  there  Is  a  crisis  In  civic  education 
appears  to  be  beyond  doubt;  ta  fact,  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the  CouncU  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers  has  recently  said 
that  the  principal  concern  of  Ijls  adminis- 
tration of  that  Important  organization,  will 
bo  to  renew  the  waning  interest!  of  the  na- 
tion's schools  In  citizenship  trailing. 

For  all  practical  purposes.  Dbe  Lincoln 
PUene  Center  for  Citizenship  an4  Public  Af- 
fairs at  Tufts  University  is  nationally  the 
one  remaining  institution  specl4cally  char- 
tered for  civic  education  purpooes,  and  we 
take  our  "survivor  status"  serioivly. 

We  consider  It  a  mandate  to  ke«p  alive  and 
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nourish  the  original  and  still  valid  notion 
that  teaching  atudonta  to  undexstaad,  ad- 
just to.  and  work  within  the  eataMlshed 
order  of  our  poUtlcal.  legal,  and  economic 
systems.  Is  a  vital  role  for  the  well-being  of 
any  democratic  society. 

The  Center  has  in  the  past  taken  a  sig- 
nificant part  in  the  promotion  and  dischsu-ge 
of  that  educational  function  through  the 
traditional  methods  of  curriculum  develop- 
ment, teacher  training,  and  the  preparation 
of  materials  primarily  for  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  and  we  currently 
sponsor  and  conduct  such  activities  In  the 
topical  areas  of  education  In  economics,  in- 
tercultural  and  intergroup  relations,  law,  and 
political  science. 

This  concept  of  civic  education  has  pro- 
duced much  worthwhile  effort  over  the  past 
generation,  some  from  the  Center  and  much 
from  many,  many  dedicated  persons  In  both 
the  public  and  private  educational  systems, 
and  its  contributions  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  those  Insights  and  capacities  re- 
quired for  effective  citizenship,  have  been 
real,  although  limited. 

Much  of  the  limitation,  at  least  In  recent 
times,  has  resulted  from  a  widespread  fail- 
ure to  appreciate  that  the  concept  of  civic 
education,  Uke  many  admirable  Ideas,  needs 
periodic  adjustment.  If  not  an  occasional 
overhaul.  In  order  to  be  able  to  continue  to 
play  a  significant  role  in  the  syllabus  of 
learning  and  confer  genuine  benefits  on 
those  it  is  designed  to  assist. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  governmental  and 
political  events  of  1973,  the  Watergate  "fall 
out"  In  a  sense,  have  established  conclusively 
that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  such  an  over- 
hatil  in  the  concept  of  effective  civic  educa- 
tion. In  order  that  an  Informed  and  alert 
citizenry  may  protect  Itself  from  such  abuse 
of  power  and  arrogance  of  authority  in  the 
future. 

Civic  education  can  and  should  (now  we 
may  say  that  It  must)  be  restructured  to  fit 
the  dimensions  of  citizenship  Itself,  so  that 
It  will  develop  in  every  segment  of  society, 
and  at  every  age,  the  potential  for  more  ef- 
fective citizenship,  by  the  training  of  as 
many  people  as  possible  to  participate  more 
fully  and  more  constructively  In  the  obli- 
gations and  responslblUtles  of  the  democratic 
process. 

This  is  admittedly  a  huge  task  and  a  some- 
what Intimidating  challenge  but  it  can  be 
dono  by  the  development  of  Innovative 
methodologies  that  wlU  make  possible  over- 
coming the  obstacles  and  responding  to  the 
opportvmlty. 

EXPAND  lhhts 

The  repertoire  of  pedagogic  techniques 
must  be  expanded  beyond  the  traditional 
limits  to  encompass  a  greater  topical  variety 
and  a  larger  range  of  less  structured  mecha- 
nlsmB.  such  as  clinical  and  adjunct  teaching 
and  learning  experiences,  that  will  comple- 
ment but  not  displace  the  usual  classroom 
approaches. 

The  focus  c^  these  institutes,  seminars, 
colloqiila,  dlaloguaa.  asaemblles.  lectuzes. 
forums  (or  what  have  you),  should  be  broad 
enough  to  respond  to  the  growing  public  de- 
mand for  continuing  education,  including, 
moat  importantly,  training  for  that  most  im- 
portant of  vocational  roles,  that  of  "citizen" 
ItseK. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  well  stated  the 
objectives  of  civic  education  for  the  estab- 
lished Institutions  of  the  public  educational 
system:  now  that  system  must  work  Pifether 
with  its  private  counterparts  and  other  par- 
ticipants. Institutional  as  weU  as  unstruc- 
tured, to  make  that  objective  a  reality— 
and  they  most  aU  work  hard. 

The  alternative  to  such  cooperative  and 
energetio  uiter^lae  may  be  the  evolution  of 
a  type  of  clttzenslilp  no  longer  worth  train- 
ing <or  or  eduoatloc  about:  No*  a  role 
graced  with  rights  and  responsibilities,  but 
a  status  fashioned  of  functions  "^^  f eara. 

The  Tear  of  Wate^te— 1978  has  sounded 
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the  alarm:  now  the  people  will  ootne  to  know 
and  act  on  the  knowledge  that  training  for 
citizenship  must  be  education's  priority  goal. 
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HOWARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS:  A 
FDBLISHINO  MILESTONE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  8,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  culmination  of  a  great  deal 
of  effort  by  Dr.  James  Cheek,  the  presi- 
dent of  Howard  University  and  his  ded- 
icated faculty  to  achieve  a  significant 
first  in  the  history  of  black  education  in 
America.  The  Howard  University  Press 
has  Just  become  the  first  black  univer- 
sity press  in  the  country. 

I  and  the  other  members  of  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  commend  Dr. 
Cheek  and  Howard  University  for  this 
achievement  and  we  welcome  the  How- 
ard University  Press  as  an  important 
addition  to  the  distinguished  educational 
efforts  which  characterize  Howard  Uni- 
versity and  the  other  black  institutions 
of  higher  learning  which  have  served  and 
continue  to  serve  our  people. 

I  enclose  for  the  Information  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  which  appeared  in 
today's  Washington  Post  on  the  Howard 
University  Press: 
Howard  Univehsity  Press:  A  Pttblishinc 

MlLKSTOKE 

(By  Joel  Dreyfuss) 

Early  this  afternoon.  Dr.  James  Cheek,  the 
president  of  Howard  University,  is  scheduled 
to  receive  copies  of  four  books  that  mark  a 
milestone  not  only  for  the  university  but 
for  the  publishing  industry  as  well. 

The  books  are  the  first  products  of  the 
Howard  University  Press,  which  was  set  up 
two  years  ago  as  the  first  black  university 
press  in  the  country. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  Is  "A  Poetic  Equa- 
tion," a  discussion  between  poets  Margaret 
Walker  and  Nlkkl  Giovanni. 

The  other  titles  are:  "Quality  Education 
tar  AU  Americans"  by  WUliam  Brazzlel. 
which  examines  the  shortcomings  of  school 
systems  and  makes  some  proposals  for  solv- 
ing them;  "Bid  the  Vassal  Soar"  consisting  of 
separate  interpretative  essays  on  two  early 
American  poets.  Phlllls  Wheatley  and  George 
Moees  Horton;  and  "Song  tor  Mumu," 
by  Lindsay  Barrett,  a  Jamalocui  novelist. 

Barrett's  book,  which  was  balled  by  British 
critics  but  never  released  In  this  country,  is 
an  example  of  one  function  executive  editor 
Charles  Harris  sees  for  the  press,  providing 
an  outlet  for  black  writers  who  have  no  other 
recourse. 

The  four  books  on  the  first  list,  of  12  to 
be  published  this  spring,  reflect  the  press' 
philosophy  of  concentrating  on  the  works  of 
black  authors. 

"We  wont  Just  publish  blacks."  explains 
Harris,  who  spent  a  dozen  years  In  New  TcmIc 
at  Doubleday  and  Random  House  before 
being  lured  to  Howard,  "but  we  do  think  that 
there  wUl  be  people  who  wlU  send  us  manu- 
scripts because  they  will  be  aware  of  and 
more  comfortable  with  our  Interast." 

Temporarily  quartered  In  century-old 
Howard  Hall,  once  the  residence  of  the 
school's  founder,  the  Howard  University 
Press,  like  most  black  Institutions  In  this 
country,  finds  its  mission  in  muring  tip  for 
inequities  that  exist  under  the  present 
system. 

"lliere  is  a  feeling  am(Hig  many  publish- 
ing houses  that  blacks  dont  read."  says 


Harris.  However,  he  points  out,  the  top  10 
public  school  systems  in  this  country  are 
predominantly  black  and  Howard  hopes  to 
move  into  those  areas  with  textbooks  and 
materials. 

"When  publishers  say  that  black  books 
dont  sell,"  he  suggests,  "I  assume  they're 
talking  about  novels,  and  that's  a  problem 
with  all  novels. 

"The  commercial  publishing  Industry  is  a 
fad  Industry.  At  one  moment  it's  women  lib- 
eration, the  new  left,  confrontation  politics. 
Indians  or  blacks.  At  many  publishing 
houses  you  don't  have  a  commitment." 

Harris  and  his  staff  of  12  are  openly  com- 
mitted to  black  literature  and  to  writers  who 
find  little  understanding  elsewhere. 

"Many  black  writers  are  influenced  by  black 
music,  so  they  have  an  approach  to  their  art 
that  Is  not  classical,"  he  says.  "These  things 
are  not  compatible  with  whites  who  think 
that  Faulkner  and  William  StjTon  are  the 
living  end." 

Howard's  list  of  books  reflects  the  inten- 
tion not  to  follow  the  traditions  of  other 
university  presses.  There  is  "Allleee !,"  an  an- 
thology of  Asian-American  writing,  several 
other  novels  as  well  and  scholarly  works, 
including  books  by  members  of  the  Howard 
faculty. 

"I  like  to  view  the  university  press  simply 
as  a  publishing  house  owned  by  a  univer- 
sity," said  Harris.  "We  won't  be  In  the  pos- 
ture of  publishing  books  that  only  a  thou- 
sand people  can  read.  We  see  the  press  as  a 
very  innovative  effort." 

So  far,  HeutIs  calls  the  response  "strongly 
positive."  He  hopes  to  arrange  paperback 
editions  and  distribution  through  larger 
publishing  houses  and  expects  to  reach  au 
output  of  40  books  a  year  by  the  end  of 
1975. 

The  press  Is  ftmded  from  the  university's 
private  funds  and  does  not  expect  to  make 
money.  "What  we  do  hope  is  to  be  self-sxiffi- 
clent  in  about  5  years." 

The  first  steps  toward  that  goal  wiU  be 
celebrated  today  at  a  "Howard  University 
Press  Day"  luncheon  at  the  National  Press 
Club  and  a  reception  on  Capitol  Hill  in  the 
evening  sjKjnsored  by  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus. 


END  OP  THE  OIL  EMBARGO:  WHAT 
NOW? 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  end 
of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  against  the 
United  States,  announced  March  18, 
forces  us  to  reflect  on  what  the  crisis 
of  the  last  5  months  has  taught  us.  and 
what  effect  the  ending  of  the  critical 
shortage  will  have  on  our  growing  en- 
ergy problem  and  our  resolve  to  become 
energy  Independent. 

The  energy  shortage  is  not  a  brand- 
new  phenomenon.  According  to  experts, 
the  worldwide  petroleum-based  energy 
shortage  has  been  developing  since  1970. 
U.S.  domestic  production  peaked  In  that 
year  and  shortages  in  fuel  oil  and  gaso- 
line began  showing  up  in  scattered  areas 
on  the  east  coast  in  1971.  That  year  a 
group  of  us  in  Congress  urged  an  end  to 
the  restrictive  oil  Import  quota  system, 
which  prevented  the  Northeast  from  eas- 
ing its  fuel  situation,  and  replacement  of 
it  with  a  tariff  system  and  the  establish- 
ment of  national  defense  petroleum  re- 
serves in  the  Uhited  States.  Tliese  meas- 
ures were  designed  to  counter  one  of  the 
principal  argixnoits  supporting  the  oil 
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Industry-backed  quota  system  which  was 
protectliHi  of  the  United  States  from  a 
cutoff    of    oil    from    Insecure    fordgn 
sources.  At  that  time  the  main  inseciire 
source  we  were  mentioning  was  the  Mid- 
dle East  supply.  Our  advice  went  un- 
heeded. The  quotas  remained  to  "protect" 
the   domestic   Industry   and   encourage 
domestic    production.    Instead    produc- 
tion decreased   and   demand   increased 
at  an  alarming  rate.  Under  public  and 
congressional  pressure  the  quotas  were 
lifted  In  1973,  but  no  national  defense 
petroleum  reserves  adequate  to  handle  a 
potential    long-term    foreign    embargo 
were  established.  Many  officials  believed 
that  such  an  embargo  would  never  hap- 
pen and  looked  to  Increased  imports  as 
the  way  to  ease  the  Immediate  U.S.  sup- 
ply problem.  Other  hidustrlalized  nations 
followed  the  same  course.  The  actions  of 
the  Arabs  last  fall  crystallized  the  exist- 
ing energy  problem  and  made  all  of  us 
realize  how  dependent  we  had  become 
on  Arab  oil.  Now  that  Arab  imports  are 
to  resume,  the  danger  Is  that  we  may  be 
liilled  Into  complacency  again  about  the 
supply  of  energy  and  will  postpone  the 
hard  decisions  which  must  be  taken  now 
if  we  are  to  retain  control  over  our  eco- 
nomic and  political  destiny. 
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Federal  Energy  Office  officials  estimate 
that  it  will  be  early  June  before  the  full 
effect  of  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  will 
be  felt  at  the  retail  gasoline  pumps. 
While  oil  industry  officials  are  more  opti- 
mistic about  this  timing,  they  agree  with 
FED  that  resumption  of  Arab  oil  imports 
will  not  end  the  U.S.  oil  shortage,  and 
that  we  can  exi>ect  continued  high  prices 
at  the  retail  level. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  June  total  U.S. 
oil  imports  will  be  up  to  the  level  it  was 
last  October  before  the  embargo.  This 
amoimt — 6.6  million  barrels  a  day— is 
still  about  4  percent  short  of  our  total  oil 
needs.  FEO  hopes  that  conservation 
measures  will  take  care  <rf  this  remain- 
ing shortfall.  However,  our  import  needs 
are  expected  to  grow  as  the  year  pro- 
gresses. We  will  require  imports  of  about 
7  million  barrels  k  day  in  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1974.  and  7.4  million  barrels  a  day 
In  the  fourth  quarter.  If  sufficient  foreign 
oU  suppUes  are  not  avaUable  at  that  time 
then  the  shortfall  will  be  more  severe. 

Arab  oil  currently  costs  the  United 
States  about  $14  a  barrel  when  the  cost 
of  deUvery  is  Included.  Foreign  oil  from 
Venezuela,  Iran,  and  elsewhere  is  even 
more  expensive.  These  prices  are  ahnost 
triple  the  cost  of  domesUc  "old"  crude  oil 
from  established  wells  which  was  set  at 
$5.25  a  barrel  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cU  last  December.  Domestic  oil  from  new 
wells  sells  at  the  free  VS.  market  price 
of  about  $10  a  barrel. 

The  U.S.  petroleum  price  situation  Is 
further  compUcated  by  the  rise  In  Im- 
ports of  refined  petroleum  products 
which  U.S.  companies  buy  at  Inflated  in- 
ternational prices.  Those  public  utilities 
and  other  businesses  which  do  not  have 

**^^^w^^'***'  '°*"  P*^ccd  domestic  oil. 
and  which  depend  Increasingly  on  im- 
ported oU  for  their  fuel  or  petroleum- 
based  products,  are  suffering  meteoric 
cost  Increases  which  are  being  passed  on 
to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices.  The  Northeast,  which  depends  on 
Imported  oU  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 


any  other  section  of  the  country,  has 
been  especially  hard  hit  by  this  price  ex- 
plosion. Illustrative  of  this  are  our  recent 
Con  Ed  electric  bills,  which  are  causing 
Intense  hardship  in  many  eases.  Yet  FEO 
officials  and  oil  industry  representatives 
offer  no  hope  of  relief;  they  have  even 
been  warning  consumers  to  expect  60-  to 
75-cent  gasoline  in  some  areas  this  sum- 
mer. 

The   allocation   and   domestic   petro- 
leum price  control  programs  will  remain 
In  force  until  next  February  under  a 
law  passed  last  year.  Fair  distribution  of 
oil  supplies  and  price  stability  will  de- 
pend on  the  abUity  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Office  to  remedy  the  present  inequi- 
ties in  the  allocating  program  and  to 
hold  the  oil  companies  in  line  in  regard 
to  their  refining,  distribution,  and  pric- 
ing policies  to  better  meet  the  changing 
supply   and   demand   situation.   I   have 
been  especially  critical  of  the  FEO  for 
not  adequately  dealing  with  the  utility 
price  explosion  which  has  hit  the  North- 
east. Utility  rates  in  this  area  have  in- 
creased an  average  of  44.3  percent  since 
January   1974,   while   west  coast  rates 
have  been  raised  only  5.6  percent  in  that 
time.  For  all-electric  home  users,   the 
increases  are  72  percent  in  the  North- 
east, as  contrasted  with  10. 1  percent  in 
the  West.  The  differences  of  course  stem 
from  the  degree  of  utility  company  de- 
pendency   on    fuel    oil    from    foreign 
sources,  which  for  west  coast  companies 
is  only  about  10  percent  as  compared 
with  85  percent  for  Con  Ed.  Those  of 
us  who  are  concerned  about  this  kind 
of  unequal  price   bxu-den   are  pressing 
the  FEO  to  correct  the  situation  admin- 
istratively by  establishing  a  pooling  sys- 
tem in  their  allocation  program  so  that 
uUUties  in  each  part  of  the  country  re- 
ceive a  fair  mix  of  expensive  foreign 
and  cheaper  domestic  crude  oil  for  elec- 
trical generation  purposes.  We  estimate 
that  pooling  would  reduce  the  consum- 
er's electric  biU  by  as  much  as  one- 
fourth  in  the  Northeast. 

The    ending    of    the    embargo    has 
brought  an  all  too  quick  relaxation,  in 
my  ophiion,  of  voluntary  conservation 
measures  encouraged  by  Ftederal-State, 
and  local  governments.  The  voluntary 
ban  on  Sunday  gas  sales  has  been  lifted 
by  the  President,   and   mtiny  jxu-isdic- 
tions  have  discontinued  odd  and  even 
gasoline  sales.  Also  the  FEO  and  oil  com- 
panies have  increased  gasoUne  aUoca- 
tions  allowing  stations  to  further  ease 
restrictions  on  hours  of  operation.  In 
addition  the  President  has  promised  to 
increase  fuel  aUocations  to  Industry  and 
agriculture  to  100  percent  of  need  for 
the  coming  months.   However,   certain 
other  conservation  measures  continue  to 
be  stressed— lower  speed  limits,  carpool- 
ing  incentives,  as  well  as  eneouragement 
to  use  private  and  pubUc  mass  transit 
My  concern  is  that  the  President's  de- 
sire to  report  good  news  to  the  country 
causes  him  to  belittle  the  very  real  pos- 
sibility that  the  Arab  oil  embargo  could 
be  reimposed  in  June  and  to  make  light 
of  the  long-term  energy  shortage  that 
faces  us.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Arabs  clearly  indicated  their  intention  to 
contmue  to  use  their  control  over  their 
oU  exports  as  a  means  of  trying  to  influ- 
S^^-,,^;?-  .*<="°ns   and   policies   In   the 
Middle  East.  Whether  or  not  we  can  pre- 


vent early  reimposition  of  the  embargo 
by  stimulating  steps  toward  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  our  vulnerability  to  inter- 
national political  blackmail  Is  Intolerable 
and  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue. 
Clearly,  we  must  decrease  our  reliance  on 
foreign  oil — now  about  35  percent  of  our 
domestic  needs — by  vigorously  pursuing 
energy  conservation  measures,  coupled 
with  a  program  to  provide  the  United 
States  with  alternative  sources  of  energy. 
However  tempting  it  may  be  to  return  to 
our  "fuelish"  ways  because  the  short- 
range  picture  looks  brighter,  we  must  re- 
sist the  temptation.  If  we  do  not,  we  may 
well  be  in  worse  shape  tho  next  time  the 
oil  blackmail  tool  is  used. 

We  must  also  take  into  oonsideration 
the  dangerous  implications  for  our  eco- 
nomy and  the  economies  of  Europe  and 
Japan,  as  well  as  of  many  developing 
countries,  which  the  massive  outflow  of 
currencies  to  the  oil  producing  nations 
represents.  Many  foresee  a  worldwide 
depression  as  a  result.  The  oil  producers 
may  well  be  in  the  process  of  killing  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg  with  their 
greed.  But  whatever  happens  to  prices 
and  to  the  embargo,  we  must  take  every 
step  within  oiu*  power  to  put  an  end  to 
our  dependence  on  insecure  and  possibly 
unfriendly  sources  of  energy. 

THE    ENZXCT    CRISIS    CREDIBILITT    CAP    PHOCRAM 

The  operation  of  the  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try is  one  of  the  most  secret  and  complex 
in  this  country.  Govenunent  regulation 
of  the  industry  has  also  been  cloaked  in 
secrecy,  and  incredibile  as  it  may  seem, 
that  regulation  has  often  been  based  on 
inadequate  information. 

A  recent  poll  showed  that  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  American  people  be- 
lieve that  the  energy  crisis  is  not  real, 
but  was  contrived  by  the  major  oil  com- 
panies to  push  up  profits  and  was  aggra- 
vated   by    Government    ineptitude.    Al- 
though in  my  view  the  shortage  is  real, 
so  far  as  long-range  prospects  are  con- 
cerned,  there  is   certainly   evidence   to 
support  the  conspiracy  theory.  A  prelim- 
inary Federal  Trade  Commission  report 
on  the  oil  todustry  issued  last  July  re- 
vealed the  anticompetitive  nature  of  the 
industry.  It  noted  that  the  ms^or  oil  firms 
"have  behaved  in  a  similar  fashion  as 
would  a  classical  monopolist;  they  have 
attempted  to  increase  profits  by  restrict- 
ing output."  The  report  concluded  that 
the  major  oil  firms  "have  used  the  short- 
age as  an  occasion  to  debUltate,  If  not 
eradicate    the    independent    marketing 
sector."   Critics   of  the   "majors"   have 
pointed  to  capped  domestic  wells,  in- 
creasing industry  hoarding  of  supplies, 
restrictions  on  crude  oil  and  refined  prod- 
ucts sales  to  independent  refiners  and 
retailers,    monopolistic   control    of   the 
pipeline  distribution  system,  concentra- 
tion on  production  and  refining  abroad 
rather  than  here  at  home,  and  an  in- 
creasing monopolistic  tendency  toward 
COTitrol  over  other  energy  indi»stries  from 
production  to  retail  sale.  Current  short- 
ages, critics  believe,  were  mapufactured 
by  the  oil  companies,  not  only  to  force 
out  the  independents,  but  tq  maintain 
favorable  tax  benefits,  and  reduce  the 
mfluence  of  the  environmentalists  over 
energy  resource  exploitation  tod  energy 
use. 
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To  resolve  the  credibility  gsQ)  problem 
should  be  one  of  the  first  taf  ks  of  any 


comprehensive  attack  on  the  energy 
problem.  This  task  involves  two  basic  ob- 
jectives: to  fully  investigate  the  factors 
which  led  to  the  energy  crisis,  particu- 
larly the  role  played  by  the  oil  and  gas 
industry;  and  Insiue  a  fiow  of  energy 
supply,  production,  price  and  profit  in- 
formation. Congress  has  recognized  the 
information  gap.  We  included  a  provision 
in  the  Emergency  Energy  Act  passed  in 
February,  enabling  FEO  to  require  oil 
companies  to  report  supply  and  produc- 
tion data  in  a  manner  that  could  be  in- 
dependently verified  by  Federal  officials. 
Unfortunately,  ths  effort  failed  when  the 
President's  veto  killed  the  bill. 

Despite  the  veto,  Congress  is  pressing 
ahead  with  a  variety  of  hearings  and 
legislative  proposals  on  the  energy 
credibility  and  Information  problem. 
Even  the  suiministration  now  favors 
comprehensive  energy  information  legis- 
lation and  has  proposed  its  own  bill. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  steps  to  be 
taken.  I  have  proposed  legislation  that 
would  create  a  select  committee  to  study 
the  causes  of  the  energy  crisis,  particu- 
larly the  oil  and  gsis  industry's  involve- 
ment. Also,  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  establish  a  national  en- 
ergy information  system  open  to  the 
public  and  require  the  Department  of 
Interior  to  undertake  a  complete  in- 
ventory of  all  U.S.  energy  resources  on 
public  lands  and  elsewhere  to  be  mon- 
itored by  Congress  watchdog  agency, 
the  General  Accoimting  Office.  This  last 
proposal  is  especially  vital  if  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  make  energy  poUcy 
In  the  public  interest.  I  am  advised 
that  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  Is 
marking  up  a  bill  similar  to  mine  and  I 
am  hopeful  for  congressional  action  in 
the  near  future. 

LOOKING    AHEAD 

The  hardships  of  the  Uist  5  months 
have  not  yet  produced  a  consensus  on 
what  our  national  energy  policy  should 
be.  There  Is  vague  agreement  on  seek- 
ing energy  self-sufficiency,  but  vigor- 
ous differences  cm  when  and  how  this 
goal  can  be  achieved  and  what  human 
and  environmental  costs  are  acceptable 
to  achieve  It.  The  energy  Information 
gap,  aggravated  by  the  narcotic  effect  of 
the  ending  of  the  embargo,  is  a  major 
cause  for  this  lack  of  consensus.  In 
addition  to  its  efforts  to  cope  with  the 
shortnm  problems,  Congress  is  also  at 
work  on  a  variety  of  legislative  measures 
seeking  to  Increase  U.S.  energy  supplies 
and  our  future  energy  alternatives,  but 
with  discouraging  slowness,  partly  be- 
cause of  committee  jurisdictional  con- 
flicts. We  must  also  try  to  bring  a  meas- 
ure of  justice  to  the  energy  supply  and 
price  distribution  ssrstem  in  this  country. 
Hopefully,  the  day  when  tiie  oil  tmd  gas 
industry  could  have  things  all  their  own 
way  is  over. 


RESULTS  OP  SURVEY  ON  LAND  DIS- 
TURBED BY  SURFACE  MINING 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  nXINOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
obtained  the  results  of  a  new  survey 
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conducted  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
the  status  of  land  disturbed  by  surface 
mining  in  each  of  our  States. 

While  similar  surveys  were  made  by 
SCS  in  1964  and  1971,  the  1973  survey  is 
the  first  to  break  down  the  disturbed 
acreages  into  three  categories  of  min- 
erals— specifically,  into  coal,  sand  and 
gravel;  and  all  other  surface  mined  com- 
modities. In  light  of  current  national  in- 
terest in  siulace  mining  for  coal,  this  is 
a  most  timely  and  useful  breakdown. 

In  some  ways,  the  result  of  the  latest 
survey  are  distressing;  in  others,  they 
are  encouraging. 

First,  the  survey  reports  that  a  total 
of  4.4  million  acres  of  land  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  surface  mining  in  the  United 
States  over  the  years.  Of  this  total,  more 
than  2.5  million  acres  are  in  need  of 
reclamation — an  increase  of  h£df  a  mil- 
lion acres  since  the  first  survey  con- 
ducted by  SCS  in  1965.  Almost  a  million 
acres  needing  reclamation  were  dis- 
turbed by  coal  mining. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  SCS  re- 
ports that  nearly  1.9  million  acres  of 
surface  mined  land  no  longer  require 
reclamation,  either  because  natural  proc- 
esses have  healed  the  scars  or,  more 
significantly,  because  of  the  reclamation 
efforts  of  thousands  of  individuals  and 
companies,  many  of  them  working  in 
close  cooperation  with  local  conserva- 
tion districts. 

The  role  of  soil  conservation  districts 
in  mined  land  reclamation  is  not  gener- 
ally understood  or  appreciated.  Restor- 
ing surface  mined  acres  to  productive  use 
is  as  much  a  part  of  the  day-to-day  work 
of  these  districts  as  is  healing  the  evd- 
lies  in  fields  eroded  by  water  or  keeping 
the  soil  from  blowing  in  the  Great  Plains. 

The  SCS  survey  reveals  that  1,973  local 
conservation  districts— or  about  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  districts  In  the  Nation — 
have  been  involved  in  efforts  to  reclaim 
more  than  1  million  acres  of  surface- 
mined  land.  This  work  Is  not  limited  to  a 
few  localities,  but  is  being  carried  on  in 
49  of  oiu:  50  States.  The  conservation  dis- 
tricts, together  with  the  SCS  technicians 
assigned  to  work  with  them,  have  as- 
sisted 22,511  district  cooperators  with 
mine  reclamation  projects.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  most  of  these  cooperat- 
ors are  not  mining  companies,  but  are 
individual  farmers  and  ranchers.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  acres  on 
which  reclamation  is  taking  place  are 
privately  owned  farm  and  ranchlands. 

SCS  statistics  also  reveal  that  the  pace 
of  reclamation  work  by  private  landown- 
ers is  speeding  up.  Previous  surveys  by 
the  agency  reveal  Involvement  by  only 
1,337  conservation  districts,  compared 
with  the  nearly  2,000  today.  The  number 
of  cooperators  Increased  from  10,000  to 
the  present  figure  of  more  than  22,000 — 
more  than  double  in  less  than  a  decade. 
And  the  acres  reclsumed  have  risen  from 
338,000  to  more  than  a  million  today.  This 
rapid  Increase  in  activity  is  an  indica- 
tion of  a  growing  rec<«nitlon  of  the  need 
for  mined  land  reclamation  by  both  dis- 
tricts and  individual  farmers  and 
ranchers. 

This  widespread  reclamation  work 
through  the  country  is  resulting  in  sig- 
nificant reductions  in  soil  erosion,  sedi- 
mentation,   and   pollution    of   streams 
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from  acid  mine  waste.  It  is  adding  to  the 
scenic  beauty  of  our  countryside.  And  it 
is  helping  to  transform  useless  lands  into 
productive  lands — useful  for  forests,  for 
pasture  or  range,  wildlife  habitat,  recre- 
ation, crop  production,  or  even  building 
sites. 

Some  of  the  specific  contributions  of 
the  conservation  districts  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  to  mined  land  rec- 
lamation include  providing  soils  infor- 
mation; guidelines  for  shaping  the  dam- 
aged land;  information  on  new  plant 
varieties  to  fight  erosion  and  provide  at- 
tractive ground  cover;  and  designs  for 
water  control  structures  to  prevent  fur- 
ther damage  to  land  and  waterways. 

Many  of  the  plants  which  are  proving 
most  effective  in  revegetating  mined 
areas  were  developed  by  SCS  at  one  of 
its  20  plant  material  centers  around  the 
country.  The  SCS  center  at  Quicksand, 
Ky.,  was  established  specifically  to  lo- 
cate, study,  and  increase  the  supply  of 
plants  to  reclaim  surface  mined  land. 
Some  of  these  plants  grow  well  in  thin 
or  acid  soil;  others  thrive  on  steep 
slopes,  where  they  prevent  further  ero- 
sion and  slides.  Among  the  most  useful  of 
these  plants  are  cardinal  autumn 
olive,  Amot  bristly  locust.  Rem  red 
amur  honeysuckle,  emerald  crown- 
vetch,  Japanese  bush  lespedeza,  and 
weeping  lovegrass.  These  plants  are  well 
adapted  to  mined  areas  and  provide 
needed  surface  cover  faster  than  trees. 
Several  varieties  also  provide  food  and 
cover  for  wildlife  and  are  most  attractive. 

But  encouraging  as  this  work  may  be, 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  acreage  of  surface  mined  land  requir- 
ing reclamation  is  also  going  up,  and  that 
reclamation  of  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  may  well  be  beyond  the 
financial  reach  of  many  farmers,  ranch- 
ers, and  smaU  companies.  The  districts 
and  the  SCS  technicians  have  enormous 
technical  competence,  but  it  will  take 
more  than  competence  alone  to  restore 
many  of  the  "orphan"  mined  lands  in 
the  United  States.  It  will  also  take  money 
and  leadership. 

I  include  the  results  of  the  January  1. 
1974,  survey  by  SCS  of  the  "Status  of 
Land  Disturbed  by  Surface  Mining,  by 
States,"  in  the  Record: 

U.S.  Depabtment  of  Agricultttke, 

son.  Conservation  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March.  26,  1974. 
From:  Kenneth  E.  Grant,  Administrator. 
Re:    Status   of   Land  Disturbed   by   Surface 
Mining  as  of  January  1,  1974.  by  States. 

The  recent  estimates  made  of  the  status 
of  land  disturbed  by  surface  mining  in  each 
state  Is  summarized  in  lYible  1.  This  Is  the 
third  such  estimate.  Prior  ones  were  made  in 
1964  and  1971  by  the  Soli  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. This  is  the  first  one,  however,  to  show 
the  status  of  disturbed  acreages  by  the  kind 
of  mineral  materials  removed  (coal,  sand, 
and  gravel,  and  aU  other  surface-mined  com- 
modities) . 

Recent  federal  legislative  proposals  have 
focused  on  surface  mining  for  coal.  For  this 
reason,  this  newest  survey  is  the  first  one 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  separate 
surface  mining  for  coal  from  sand  and  gravel 
and  aU  other  surface  mining. 

Some  legislative  proposals  have  separated 
"orphan"  surface-mined  lands  from  active 
and  future  surface  mining  activities. 
"Orphan"  lands  are  ones  which  have  been 
abandoned.  That  is,  the  economically  min- 
able  materials  have  been  extracted  and  tha 
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mining  operation  hu  eeaaed.  There  U  no  evl- 
4tenoe  UiAt  the  mining  operation  will  be  re- 


a  abowa  the  nstlonwlde  changM  In 
'  atatui  of  aartMOM-atlnad  lands  troui  MM 
tteotagb  leTS.  In  the  puhUoatloa.  "Surtace 
Mlntwg  and  Our  Environment — A  Special  Be- 
port  to  the  Nation,"  by  the  X7SDI,  It  was  esti- 
mated that  "Isa.OOO  acres  of  land  were  dls- 
tartied  In  1964  try  strip  and  surface  mining. 
.  .  .  This  annual  rate  of  disturbance  Is  ex- 
pected to  tBcnaae  In  future  yean."  Table  S 
etae«B  tiMrt  the  total  land  disturbed  annually 
la  tke  laet  two  years  has  Indeed  exceeded  the 
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1964  rat©  of  disturbance  by  35  percent.  The 
present  concerns  about  energy  combined  with 
the  knowledge  about  our  huge  coal  reserves 
Bake  It  (lalte  Iftely  that  the  annual  rate  of 
land  disturbance  wUl  be  even  greater. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  the  Increasing  role 
of  conservation  districts  an4  their  coopera- 
tors  In  reclaiming  surfaoe-mlned  areas. 
Tables  3  and  4  summarize  their  Inputs. 

These  data  may  be  used  in  news  releases, 
feature  stories  and  othei-  Informational  ac- 
tivities. They  will  prove  useful,  too.  In  plan- 
ning program  activities  and  evaluating  prog- 
ress In  surface-mined  area  reclamation. 
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In  connection  with  using  Individual  state- 
wide figures,  we  noticed  that  a  number  of 
states  showed  fewer  acres  of  total  land  dis- 
turbed In  this  newest  survey  than  Is  shown 
in  the  1972  survey  report.  In  some  Instances 
we  know  this  has  been  due  to  more  precise 
information.  We  believe  these  kinds  of  dif- 
ferences do  not  seriously  affect  our  national 
figures.  Howe\er,  state  conservationists 
ShoiUd  be  aware  of  any  proUeme  which  might 
occur  as  a  result  of  such  dttfarences  In  fig- 
ures for  their  state. 

NOKMAN    A.    BOIMI, 

Acting  Administrator. 


TABLE  L-STATUS  OF  LAND  DISTURBED  BY  SURFACE  MINING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  OF  JAN.   1,  1974,  BY  STATES' 


Land  needing  reclamation 


leclanntion  not  required  by  any  law 

Sand  and         Other  mined 
Ceil  mines  pawl  areas 


Reclamation  required  by  law 


CoaJ  mines 


Sand  and 
gravel 


Other  mined 
areas 


Land  nek 

rBquiring 

rectamation 


57,870 

2,400 

150 

9,451 


4,687 


49.748 

2,sao 

25,650 
43,700 
69,000  . 


17.369 
1,900 
3,180 
7,973 

62,730 

20,655" 
9,930 
2,558 

11,144 

1,285 

25 

10,635 
4,840 
8,500 

20,  300 

13.062 


17.747 
4,000 
48,700 
10. 293 
C,97D  . 

512' 

160 

330 

110.402 

14,779 

1,000  . 

13,598 

3.130 

7,800 

2.414 

19, 052 


7,118 


1.800 


2,816 


494 


641 


3,417 


18,484 
4.675 

1,467 
1,125 


1,515 


417 
425 

71,472' 
U,425 


175 
20, 891 
6,000 


594 
45 


938 

1,284 

260 


75,432 

4,260 

43,070 

14,822 

109,508 

"13,582* 

130 

1,717 

54,694 

8,744 

250 

3,251 

103.571 

123,062 


2,250 
"500 


72,506 
300 


Tlvw  Icnvy. 


MaeMWi 

Narth  Caronn. 


10,000 
23,326 
13,858 


liiland^ 
Saiitti  CiTolhn. 
SMithMtato.. 


159,  OM 


790 

20.500 

5,470 

120 


Wisconsin. 
Wyoming. 


18,000 
471 

25.720 

234 

3,078 


14, 820 

23.030 

11,825 

15,642 

43,402 

29.789 

34,529 

«,426 

9,800 

15,138 

16,474 

7.900 

I«,500 

6,506 

38.184 

11,900 

9,200 

15, 557 

6,348 

5.105 

10.500 

2,000 

8,500 

9,455 

4.850 

126,  595 

1,480 

4,350  . 

1,725 

11,328 

1.000  . 

40,526 

400 


1S9 

1,592 

3,942 

1,738 

24,769 

25,592 

10.069 

11,850 

5,090 

4,087 

5.491  . 


2,500 
117,000 


2,852 


2,068 

7,083 


3,851 


1,236 
4,749 
12,798 
7,286 
9,124 


455 
966 

1,422 
880 

5.288 


1,250 
300 


75 
200 


625 
660 


500 

14.150 

17.426 
4,800 
2,500 

19,276 
5,209 
1.495 

20,500 
700 

12,000 
5,601 
6.000 

51.927 
1,800 


25,738 


600 


200 


200 

45,825 

6,350 


6,123 

3,700 
500 


2,044 
80 


1,752 

5,200 
100 

2,883" 
20 


33,000 

12,500 

22,500 

t 

6,012 
100 

595 

------ 

5,200 

600 

5,475 
6,935 


5,406 
11,920 


5,014 

1,010 

a,  560 

76 

2.828 


775 
3,«49 


2,455 
1,146 


7,204 
280 


Total. 


990 
7,686 


14, 0» 
94.000 
«.925 

13,287 
M.6B3 
23.150 
22,601 
69,071 
873 
20,596 
15,260 

6,156 
13.288 

4,400 
12,200 

1,261 
18,498 

7.Wi 

23,000 

225,664 

21. 2U 

2,900 
220,  GOD 

1,3B0 
15,000 
51,084 
8i,*5D 

2,800 

'  38."S64' 

2,494 

197,930 

23,W 

15,388 


621,887 


756,870 


549,686 


337,081 


126,  092 


B7.066 


1,876,028 


'  tesH  en  mfennstian  tu^Aed  by  Soil  Cwwamition  Ssnrica  State  conscrvitionitts. 


2.— SnnS    OF    LANB    OlSTUMCD    BY   SURFACE 
e  n  WE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  JAN.  1.  1965  TO 
«N.  1,  HM 

(TiMusMd  «uas| 


TABLE   3.-M1NET3   LAND   RECLAMATIO*    WORK   IN   CON- 
SERVATION DISTKICrS  THROUGH  JAN.  1,  1974 


State 


HGSi 


1>72> 


>»74> 


State 


Number  at 
districts 
involved 


Number  of 

(•strict 

eooperatars 


Area 

reclaimed 


Ljad  requiring  reclamation..    2,040.6      2,181.2       2,  SC.7 
land  not  requiring  ladama- 
•• 1.M7.2      1,8217       1.176.0 


Total  land  disturbed..    3.187.8      4,004.9       4,418.7 


■Suriaca  Miaiaf  and  Oar  EnviioomMit— A  Siwcial  Report 
WP.  I.  tabto2.  ^ 


Alabama 

Ateska. 

AriBMia 

Arkansas 

UHornia 

Canfeteanaraa. 

Colaudo 

Oomiactieat 


klba 


aMda  by  Iha  So*  Oaaaaraalaa  Sarviea  and  raportad 
'  Raoard-Canate,  |L  1C371,  Oct  29,  M72. 


>  Survey  made  by  ttw  Sail  Consarvation  Sarvjcai 


flodda. 
[«. 
lii. 


52 

536 

48,565 

1  ... 

SB 

8 

14 

6.400 

72 

738 

9,173 

42 

58 

7,560 

12 

8 

2.348 

7 

26 

1,M 

3 

78 

1.211 

46 

421 

33.823 

» 

tn 

5,192 

2 

2 

200 

Maho... 
Uliaois.. 
Indiana. 


Kansas 

Kentucky 

Umisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetb... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missisippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


Total  tantf 
disturbed 


180. 160 
12,!i«0 
95, 100 
47,965 

179, 200 

58,"  978 

15.320 

4,605 

249, 179 

38,35g 

297191 
183,  517 
148,662 
48,364 
95,008 

289,935 
22,704 
39,600 
44, 2S 
54, 7M) 
99,438 

138,864 
45, 471 

113,  328 
31,618 
25,386 
35,253 
12.300 
30,000 
47,  715 
81,9(3 
32,600 
45.500 

330,  248 

57,903 

9,6QA 

478,000 

4,000 

35.506 

73,  537 

125.708 

214.303 

6.200 

4.350 

72.108 

33.033 

276, 210 
78,323 

41,590 


4. 418, 710 


Number  of     Number  of  Area 

districts  disttict        reclaimed 

involved    cooperaters  (acre^ 


n 

1 

B5 

2.583 

60 

130 

90,000 

15 

S4 

123. 662 

29 

169 

3.500 

102 

A,  u9 

7,660 

54 
24 

li 

94.000 
4.M5 

16 

as 

920 

24 

387 

7  838 

15 

250 

23,150 

85 

4» 

11,484 

92 

1,¥7 

7,041 

«■ 

#* 

12, 263 

22 

T 

57 

2,130 

SO 

ii 

15 

2,950 

» 

3 

a 

19,  225 

April  8,  197 ji. 


TABLE  3.— MINED  LAND  RECLAMATION  WORK   IN   CON- 
SERVATION DISTRICTS  THROUGH  JAN.  1.  1974 — Con. 


State 

Numbv  of 
districte 
involved 

tlumber  of 

district 

cooperators 

Area 

reclaimed 
(acres) 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey.. 

3 

10 
7 

52 

39 

73 

65 

88 

73 

20 

66 

3 

15 

63 

20 

190 

7 

3 

SO 

10 

988 

159 

407 

1,500 

400 

849 

50 

800 

6  . 

25 

1,120 

222 

3,226 

8 

265 
210 
400 

New  Mexico 

730 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

3,674 

6.100 

17,000 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 

Rhode  Island  . 

225,664 

8,650 

250 

58,500 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

1,600 
2,140 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

10,030 

38,410 

306 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

15 
62 
11 
72 
12 

38 

442 

2,600 

758 

22 

23, 020 
2,059 

73,000 
5,593 
6,430 

Total 

1.973 

22,511 

1, 013. 144 

TABLE  4.— NATIONAL  TRENDS  IN  MINED-LAND  RECLAMA- 
TION WORK  INVOLVEMENT  BY  CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS, 
1965-74 ' 


l%5-72 


"1974 


Number  of  districts  involved _        1,337  1,973 

Number  of  cooperators ._ 10,218         22,511 

Acres  reclaimed  (thousand  acres) 338.0       1,013.1 


1  Based  on  Information  from  Soil  Conservation  Service  State 
offices. 
'  Total  to  Jan.  1, 1974. 


ARTICLE  CLEARLY  DESCRIBES  DIS- 
PUTE OVER  ADEQUACY  OP  VIET- 
NAM ERA  VETS  BENEFITS 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

OF   PENNSTLVANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  8.  1974 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
pressing  need  to  greatly  upgrade  and 
extend  educational  and  rehabilitation 
benefits  for  veterans,  especially  those  of 
the  Vietnam  era.  I  hope  that  with  such 
eventual  upgrading  will  come  equaliza- 
tion so  that  recent  veterans  will  have  the 
same  opportunities  as  those  afforded 
veterans  of  World  War  n  and  Korea. 

That  is  the  aim  of  H.R.  12506,  which 
I  introduced  on  February  4,  1974. 

In  the  Sunday,  April  7,  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post,  there  appeared  an 
article  which  spells  out  precisely  the 
problems  facing  today's  young  veterans. 
I  think  it  provides  valuable  insights  into 
a  problem  affecting  many  of  our  young 
men  and  women  today  and  I  am  having 
it  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  might 
not  have  read  it: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  7.  1974] 

Ark  Vets'  BimERTS  Aobquate? 

(By  WlUlam  Orelder) 

There's  an  established  tradition  In  Amer- 
ica that,  m  between  wars,  people  argue  about 
how  the  country  is  treating  Its  old  soldiers. 

Donald  E.  Johnson,  a  World  War  n  vet 
himself  and  former  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  blistered  public  Indif- 
ference toward  the  veterans  in  typical 
rhetoric,  designed  to  provoke  patriotic  guUt. 

"They  believe  they  are  forgotten  men, 
fighting  to  halt  aggression  halfway  round 
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the  world  and  receiving  little  or  no  recogni- 
tion for  it,"  Johnson  complained. 

That  speech  was  In  1953  and  the  vets  were 
from  the  Korean  War.  Now  there  Is  a  new 
generation  of  "forgotten  men"  from  Viet- 
nam. And  Donald  Johnson,  as  President 
Nixon's  chief  of  the  Veterans  Administration, 
is  catching  the  flak  about  bow  they  are 
treated. 

Last  week,  for  Instance  three  national  vet- 
erans' organizations,  an  Influential  congress- 
man and  a  senator  called  for  Johnson's  ouster 
as  head  of  the  VA.  They  accuse  him  of  crip- 
pling both  educational  and  medical  pro- 
grams, and  blame  him  for  problems  ranging 
from  poor  care  at  the  VA's  170  hospitals  to 
late  benefit  checks  for  the  1.5  million  Viet- 
nam vets  who  are  going  to  school  on  the  GI 
bUl. 

"The  present  GI  bill  system."  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Center  proclaims,  "violates  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  and  denies  education  and 
training  to  millions  of  needy  Vietnam  era 
veterans." 

Tet  Donald  Johnson  says.  In  so  many  words, 
that  U.S.  veterans  never  had  it  so  good.  The 
government  is  spending  $13  billion  a  year  on 
them  now,  an  enormous  Increase  over  the 
last  few  years,  and  they  are  using  the  pro- 
grams— from  educational  aid  to  home  loans^ 
in  record  numbers. 

The  VA  asserts:  "The  average  Vietnam  vet- 
eran attending  a  four-year  public  or  a  two- 
year  public  institution  has  educational  bene- 
fits slightly  higher  than  his  World  War  II 
counterpart  when  adjustments  for  changes  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  are  made." 

So,  for  veterans,  it  is  either  the  best  of 
times  or  the  worst  of  times,  depending  on 
whom  you  listen  to.  Which  one  is  right? 

The  answer  is  complicated  because,  in  some 
respects,  they  are  both  right.  For  millions  of 
young  men  home  from  Vietnam,  the  GI  bUl 
today  gives  them  everything  their  fathers 
got  when  they  came  home  from  World  War  H 
and  maybe  even  a  little  extra.  Yet  for  an- 
other group  of  today's  veterans— especially 
the  poor,  especially  the  young  married  men — 
it's  not  such  a  good  deal.  A  lot  of  them — 
millions  of  them — are  not  going  to  school  be- 
cause today's  GI  bill  doesn't  pay  the  bills  the 
way  it  did  a  generation  ago. 

To  understand  the  arguments  on  both 
sides,  you  have  to  go  back  to  the  heady  fan- 
fare which  greeted  the  homecoming  QI's 
after  V-J  Day  in  1945.  In  its  patriotic  fervor, 
Cong^ress  had  already  enacted  the  GI  bill,  an 
unprecedented  plan  to  help  the  veterans  of 
World  War  II — low-interest  home  loans,  tem- 
porary housing,  cash  supplements  during 
their  first  year  of  adjiistment  and  most  im- 
portant, an  educational  aid  program  which 
helped  to  revolutionize  higher  education  in 
America. 

Every  veteran  could  go  to  school  cmjrwhere 
he  chose  and  the  government  would  pick  up 
the  whole  tab  for  books,  fees  and  tuition,  up 
to  $500.  Even  with  the  postwar  Inflation,  $500 
would  buy  the  best  education  In  America. 
Harvard's  enroUment  tn  1947  was  59  percent 
veterans.  The  money  went  directly  to  the 
schools  and  each  veteran,  if  he  was  single, 
received  $75  a  month  for  his  living  expenses, 
slightly  more  if  be  had  a  family. 

The  plan  worked  so  well,  opening  doors  for 
so  many  young  Americans  who  would  never 
have  dreamed  of  a  coUege  education,  that  it 
is  fondly  remembered  as  an  important  social 
eqiuaizer,  a  chance  for  millions  to  raise  their 
economic  status. 

Yet  VA  officials  had  a  different  memory 
burned  into  their  collective  consciousness — a 
national  scandal.  In  1950,  congressional  in- 
vestigators discovered  that  a  lot  of  schools 
and  colleges  were  getting  rich  on  the  vets, 
jacking  up  tuition  rates  to  coUect  more  from 
the  government  treasury. 

One  college  increased  Its  charge  for  vets 
from  $25  to  $100  per  quarter.  Anothr  raised 
Its  rate  from  $15  to  $100  per  quarter.  Another 
raised  its  rate  from  $15  to  $200  though  its 
cost  per  student  averaged  $65  after  its  other 
federal  aid  grants  were  deducted. 
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One  state  military  school  collected  from 
both  the  state  government  and  the  VA  and 
then  paid  cash  bonuses  to  its  students  when 
they  graduated.  Some  colleges  built  fancy 
stadiums,  thanks  in  large  part  to  the  GI  bill. 

As  It  hapepns,  that  1950  Investigation  was 
led  by  Rep.  OUn  Teague  (D-Tex.),  former 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  still  its  ranking  Democrat.  The 
experience  persuaded  Teague  that  university 
administrators  couldn't  be  trusted  with  di- 
rect tuition  grants.  It  absolutely  traumatized 
the  VA  bureaucrats.  Never  again,  they  said. 

The  system  was  changed  for  the  Korean 
conflict  veterans.  Instead  of  direct  payments 
to  the  schools,  each  vet  would  get  a  monthly 
allowance  which  was  supposed  to  be  large 
enough  to  cover  his  tuition  and  his  living  ex- 
penses. 

That  approach  is  under  attack  now  as 
Inequitable  and  terribly  inadequate  for  mil- 
lions of  veterans.  Some  senators  and  con- 
gressmen (though  not  Teague)  are  pushing 
legislation  which  would  create  a  tuition  sup- 
plement, up  to  $600,  depending  on  the  cost 
of  a  veteran's  particular  school. 

The  Vietnam  vet.  if  he  is  single  with  no 
dependents,  receives  a  monthly  check  of 
$220— or  $1,980  which  has  to  cover  his  tui- 
tion, books,  fees,  and  nine  months  of  rent. 
food  and  so  forth.  Obviously,  that  won't  get 
you  into  Harvard  where  tuition,  room  and 
board  will  cost  $5,700  next  fall.  Harvard  had 
1.5  percent  veterans  in  its  1972  enrollment. 

But  it  also  won't  get  you  Into  Slippery 
Rock  State  College  In  Pennsylvania,  which 
will  cost  $2,350  next  fall,  or  scores  of  other 
private  and  public  institutions  where  the 
price  of  higher  education  has  skyrocketed. 
NYU  had  14,359  vets  to  1947 — last  year  It  had 
463. 

Congress  has  raised  the  education  allow- 
ance twice  in  the  last  five  years,  both  times 
over  objections  from  the  VA  and  the  White 
House.  The  House  recently  passed  another 
Increase  of  13  percent  and  Senate  leaders  are 
thinking  of  an  even  bigger  figure,  though 
the  Nixon  Administration  wants  to  hold  it 
to  an  8  percent  increase. 

Overall,  the  VA  Insists  that  current  par- 
ticipation under  the  OI  bill  is  better  than  it 
ever  was  before.  Approximately  61  percent 
of  the  Vietnam  era's  6.5  million  veterans  have 
used  the  aid  for  some  kind  of  schooling  (34 
percent  of  them  went  to  college) .  That  com- 
pares to  42  percent  participation  after  the 
Korean  war  and  50  percent  for  World  War 
n  vets   (when  15  percent  went  to  college). 

The  trouble  with  that  comparison,  ac- 
cording to  the  critics.  Is  that  Vietnam  vets 
are  coming  home  to  a  different  world — where 
college  education  is  not  so  rare.  In  1940,  only 
about  seven  percent  of  Americans,  age  25  to 
29,  had  been  to  college.  By  1970,  that  group 
had  nearly  tripled  In  size.  Thus,  the  World 
War  II  vets  were  breaking  the  national 
pattern  and  reshaping  It.  The  Vietnam  vets 
are  more  or  less  following  it. 

But  the  major  complaint  is  that  the  cur- 
rent system  of  monthly  checks  serves  vet- 
erans in  a  discriminatory  way.  If  he  lives  in 
a  state  like  California  where  public  education 
Is  virtually  free,  the  $220  a  month  Is  a  good 
deal.  Even  If  he  is  married  with  children,  he 
may  be  able  to  manage  it.  Even  If  he  is  poor. 

But  if  he  lives  In  a  state  like  New  York  or 
Ohio  or  Indiana  or  Pennsylvania  where  even 
public  schools  charge  some  stiff  fees,  his  op- 
portunities go  way  down,  especially  when  the 
local  Job  market  is  so  tight  be  cannot  find 
parttime  employment.  California,  which 
supports  a  large  system  of  Junior  colleges  as 
well  as  four-year  colleges,  has  the  highest 
college  participation  rate  among  its  veter- 
ans— 37  percent.  In  Indiana,  it  is  4  percent. 

"The  OI  bill  is  adequate,"  said  Forrest 
Llndley,  one  of  the  young  vets  lobbying  for 
Improvements,  "only  If  you  are  a  single  vet 
going  to  a  public  school  in  a  low-tuition 
state." 

For  instance,  two-thirds  of  the  Vietnam 
veterans  are  married,  but  only  about  one 
of  seven  of  them  is  using  the  GI  bill,  Llndley 
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and  others  alao  wgue  that  on  a  strict  4oUar- 
for-dc^ar  compartoas  the  maximum  WbrM 
War  a  beneflta  wnud  aboat  98J00  in  cur- 
rent dtdlars.  compared  to  the  tlJM  In  aBov- 
asees  provided  today.  Vets  ai«  alaa  Mat« 
nkel7  to  OM  the  OI  bin  if  they  imn  alj«ady 
tn  e^lege  before  the  war — suggesting  that 
mMd}«-ela8B  vets  are  cashing  in  more  eaaOy 
than  the  poor. 

The  TA  turns  the  qtieetlon  anmnd,  how- 
erer.  By  looking  only  at  those  who  are  using 
the  an  bfll  today,  most  of  whom  are  going  to 
public  low-oeet  schools,  it  concludes  that  a 
Sl^t  majority  of  them  would  actually  lose 
If  the  government  returned  to  the  old  sys- 
tem. For  Initance,  the  old  §76  aUowance 
translates  Into  about  (IM  a  month  In  today's 
dollars.  A  Vietnam  reteran  who  Is  now  getting 
•220  a  month  (and  who  attends  a  tuition- 
tree  school )  gets  a  little  more  cash. 

But  what  about  the  nmilons  who  arent 
«olng  to  school  7  Or  l^ose  who  Just  happen 
to  live  In  states  where  public  education 
isnt  so  Cheap?  The  refuimeis  are  ptishlng  a 
nultlon  equalizer"  which  wouW  help  them— 
a  government  voucher  for  tuttton  costs  ovw 
the  national  average  of  $400  but  limited  to 
aceDlngof  11,000. 

That  8tni  wouldn't  get  many  veterans  into 
Harvard,  but  it  would  open  up  a  wide  num- 
ber of  public  and  private  colleges,  espedalty 
In  the  Midwest  and  East,  which  are  now  too 
dear  far  somAone  trying  to  live  on  GI  ben- 
eflta. There  are  companion  proposals  too, 
■uch  as  an  "accelerator"  provision  which 
would  aUow  married  vets  to  use  up  their 
aatltlement  faster  and  get  more  cash  each 
month. 

Tha  VA  opposes  those  measures.  So  does 
Rep.  Teague.  In  terms  of  choice,  they  would 
agree  that  today's  veterans  can't  afford  the 
more  expensive  schools  which  were  open  to 
aeU  after  World  War  n.  But  then  neither 
earn  the  non-veterans.  College  enrollment  has 
altlftad  heavily  toward  public  Institutions 
kacauae  of  soaring  tuition,  a  trend  which  the 
VA  doesn't  see  as  especially  harmful. 

Likewise,  they  concede  that  the  present 
ayatcm  creataa  aome  geographical  bias.  A 
PMUi^lvanla  vat  has  money  problems  which 
daat  confront  a  California  vet. 

"Tbare's  no  pretense."  aald  Meadows,  "of 
tlw  program  being  designed  to  meet  aU  the 
peculiar  problema  of  the  Individual.  It's  de- 
atgnad  to  provide  equal  benefit*  for  equal 
airvlee." 

Tlie  crittca  argue  that  tbe  principle  la  a 
ataam  when  so  many  veterans  can't  buy  the 
-1  educattooal  servloea  with  their  "equal 
Uta."  Tet,  aa  Meadows  argues,  if  Con- 
does  provide  tuition  aupplements  for 
which  dan't  pcovldc  low-cost  public 
Ola  for  their  young,  la  that  fair  to  states 
Calif omla  which  do? 
"You're  not  going  to  shovel  out  600  to 
hlgb-eaat  schools  In  Pennsylvania  or  New 
York  without  the  ottaaca  wanting  the  «ain^ 
tiling."  Meadows  wamad. 

Oongreae  wlU  have  to  answer  that  question 
tt  it  gees  for  the  tuition  plan  this  year  Mean- 
wriaOm.  It  will  be  fighting  the  Niron  Admlnia- 
teatlan  over  Donald  Jehnaon's  management 
•<the  VA  as  weU  as  on  the  baalc  issue  of  how 
^meb  beaaSta  should  be  Increased  to  keep 
«p  with  Inflation.  The  old  soldleta  won't  be 
toc«oUcn.  at  least  for  a  while. 
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CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND  GAS 
CORPORATtOn—fiO.   18 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  MAaaacHuaaiia 

DI  TBI  HOUSE  OF  B£PBESENTATIV£S 

Mondttv.  April  8.  1974 

Mir.  HARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
aa  fixtcnirion  of  remarks  I  Inaerted  In  the 
Racon  Off  March  18,  I  potnted  out  that 


tb»  President  has  recommended  that 
Standard  Oil  of  Callfonila  be  permitted 
to  extract  up  to  160^)00  barrels  of  on  a 
day  from  the  Navy  oil  reserve  at  Elk  nnic. 
Calif.  Sacfa  action  woidd  ostensibly  help 
rdleve  the  energy  crisis;  however,  as  I 
noted,  while  Socal  wouW  realize  $2ef 
million  In  profits  in  the  first  year  of  pro- 
duction, our  energy  plight  would  be  un- 
altered because  the  amount  of  oil  which 
could  be  recovered  represents  only  nine- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  total  domestic 
consumption. 

On  March  23,  the  New  Republic  dis- 
cussed the  consequences  of  allowing 
Socal  to  develop  Elk  Hills;  and  suggested 
that  a  Federal  Oil  and  Qas  Corporation 
"explore,  maintain,  and  exploit  Federal 
oil  lands,"  if  such  lands  are  to  be  ex- 
ploited at  all.  The  article  illustrates  the 
possible  value  of  a  Federal  Oil  and  Gas 
Corporation  In  safeguanding  resources 
like  Elk  Hills,  and  I  wish  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  it. 

The  article  follows: 

STAHJMae    C^EKATING    PBOCEOUBE 

The  President  and  three  congressmen  from 
CallfcxTila,  Alphonzo  Bell,  Jacnes  Ckwman  and 
William  Ketehom,  are  leading  a  campaign 
to  open  the  navy  oil  reserve  at  Elk  Hills  to 
private — not     public — development.     Uoder 
exlsttng  law,   written   to   psevent   a  repeti- 
tion of  Teapot  Dome  scandals.  It  can't  be 
exploited   except   during    a   nstlon&l    emer- 
gency, and  Mr.  Ntoton  teUs  w  the  "crisis  has 
passed."  The  last  time  anyone  opened  Elk 
RIIlB  other  than  In  wartime  was  dtulng  War- 
ren Harding's  admlnlatratloti  when  the  re- 
swve  was  leased  fraudulently  to  oil  magnate 
Edward  Doheny.  (His  leases  were  subsequent- 
ly cancelled.)   But  in  1970  Mr.  Nixon  began 
promoting    a    plan    whereby   oil    companies 
would  give  the  government  certain  leases  of 
doubtful  value  In  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel, some  «rf  which  proved   unusable   after 
the  famous  blow-out  that  soaked  the  beaches 
with  oU,  and  In  ret\im  the  government  would 
give    the    companies    either    money    or    an 
equivalent   in   oil   to  repay  their   losses   in 
Santa  Barbara.  Either  way,  fabulously  rich 
Blk  Hills  was  to  be  tepped  to  finance  the 
transaction.  Cangress  was  net  impressed  by 
the  plan  and  it  was  set  aside.  What  was  not 
set  aside  was  the  President's  request  for  im- 
mediate  authority   to   open   Elk   Hills.   The 
navy  was  persuaded  that  an  emergency  ex- 
ists, approved  the  request  and  prnssed  it  on 
to  the  Senate,  which  quickly  drafted  legis- 
lation. 

The  legislation  might  have  been  approved 
by  Christmas  If  the  meddleeome  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  hadn't  Interfered.  Rep. 
Bdwwl  Hebert  (D,  La),  chairman  of  the 
committee,  has  a  literal  mind  no  one  would 
open  Elk  HUls  untu  Hubert  was  eonvlnoed 
there  was  a  national  emergency.  He  turned 
omr  the  Elk  HUls  proposal  to  a  subcommit- 
tee "for  study,"  which  is  to  say,  for  burial. 
On  March  5.  however,  Rep.  Brfl,  former  presi- 
dent of  Bell  Petroleum  in  California,  and 
Rep.  Ketchum,  whose  district  Includes  Elk 
Hffls,  announced  they  were  filing  a  "dis- 
charge petition"  to  force  H*iert  to  release 
the  bfll.  They  have  since  Seen  Joined  by 
about  25  cosigners,  Including  Reps.  Gorman 
Drlnan  and  Conte  The  petition  needs  218 
signatures  to  prevail. 

Who  would  benefit?  Consumers  would 
barely  feel  the  effect,  for  the  legislation 
would  allow  production  of  ouly  one  percent 
of  the  amount  of  gasoline  used  each  day  in 
the  United  States  But  the  eflfect  on  Califor- 
nia oU  companies  would  be  tremendous,  the 
chief  beneficiary  being  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia (Socal),  the  laigjeat  c|l  oon4>any  In 
**»  state,  which  owns  about  30  percent  of 
the  laaod  inatde  the  navy  reeerve.  In  1944 
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Socal  signed  a  special  contract  agreeing  not 
to  remove  oil  from  its  part  of  Elk  Hills  with- 
out the  navy's  consent;  that  is,  only  in  the 
e'vent  of  a  national  emergency.  Socal  also 
runs  the  reserve  for  tije  navy,  because  it  owns 
the  only  pipeline  In  the  vicinity. 

When  the  administration  wanted  to  trade 
the  Santa  Barbara  leases  for  Elk  Hills  four 
years  ago,  Richard  Klelndlenat,  then  Oepatj 
Attorney  General,  advised  tlje  White  House 
against  It.  His  confidential  tnemo,  i^Ieaeed 
on  March  7  by  Rep.  John  Moss,  abows  that 
from  the  beginning  both  the  White  House 
and  the  Justice  D^artment  were  aware  of 
the  flaws  in  the  Santa  Barbara  deal  and  of 
Socal's  monopoly  position  In  Slk  HUls.  Klein- 
dlenst,  writing  to  Robert  Mayo  in  the  budget 
office,  pointed  out  that  Socal  had  large  in- 
vestments  In   the  troubled   Banta   Barbara 
Channel,  and  that  an  increaae  In  Elk  Hills 
production  would  probably  damage  the  re- 
serve. He  described  Socal's  monopoly  in  the 
clearest  terms:  "...  the  question  Is  vHietber 
the  navy  can  sell  the  oil  on  ttte  <H>en  market 
at  a  fair  market  price.  WhUe  the  navy  could, 
of  course,  purport  to  make  the  oH  available 
on  arms  length  con^etltive  bids,  lack  of  op- 
portunity for  effective  competition  with  re- 
elect to  oU  on  the  reserve  would  prevent  es- 
tabUshment   there   of   a   fair   market  price. 
Standard  OU  Company  of  California  is  In  a 
controUing  position  with  respect  to  such  oU 
sales.  .  .  .  standard  owns  the  only  jjlpehne 
connected  to  the  field,  which  any  purchaser 
of  Elk  HUls  oH  must  use  for  the  first  link  in 
transportation  to  any  refinery.  The  Standard 
line,  however,  is  a  private  carrier,  handling 
only  oU  owned  by  the  company.  Consequent- 
ly, in  order  to  move  the  oil,  any  purchaser 
must  make  arrangements  for  sale  to  Stand- 
ard and  repurchase  from  it  at  the  deUvery 
point.    These    factors    constitute    a    serious 
limitation  of  the  opportimity  of  competitors 
of  Standard  to  bid." 

TTiat  warning  went  to  the  White  House 
In  April  1970.  but  didn't  stop  the  adminis- 
tration from  pushing  the  aanta  Barbara 
trade-off.  Nor  did  it  atxtp  the  President  from 
approving  a  special  contract  with  Shell  OU 
for  the  sale  of  excess  oU  coming  out  of  the 
reserve.  The  government  only  considered  two 
bids  for  that  contract,  tendered  by  Shell  and 
Socal.  They  were  Identical. 

Rep.  Moss  has  released  another  batch  of 
confidential  memos  that  give  ua  a  gUmpse  of 
Socal's  inner  workings.  They  reveal  that  So- 
cal executives  in  San  Francisco  have  been 
trying  since  1978  to  find  a  way  to  tap  oU 
pools  under  its  property  which  r\in  into  the 
reserve.  If  they  were  tapped  thry  would  cost 
the  navy  not  only  oU.  but  extra  maintenance 
fees  paid  to  Socal.  Moat  of  the  discussion  in 
these  memos  turns  on  the  problem  of  how  to 
drill  close  to  Elk  HUls  without  alarming  the 
navy   or  exciting   the  Interest  of  its  legal 
team.  A  company  recommendation  of  Jun» 
21,   1973  says,  "The  play   (exploratory  drill- 
ing] should  be  glvem  further  detailed  review 
from  an  operating  sUndpoint  to  determine 
how  far  away  from  the  boundary  of  the  re- 
serve drining  and  production  oould  be  kept, 
and  how  long  a  time  might  go  by  before  evi- 
dence of  potential   drainage   of  the  reserve 
might    become   evident."   A    memo   in   July 
written  by  John  Thacher.  then  assistant  to 
the   chairman   of   the   Socal    beard,   warned 
againat  drlUing  too  close  te  tte  i«serve:   "I 
think  we  should  exercise  extreme  caution  be- 
fore drilling  locations  to  the  Bouth  of  the 
initial  well.  .  .  ."  in  another  memo  written 
Just  before  Socal  made  up  its  mind  to  drill 
near  the  reserve.  Thacher  protfosed  defend- 
ing the  acUon.  If  challenged,  by  saying  that 
the  drUl  alto  at  "7-B"  was  chpeen  because 
Socal  thought  It  would  do  the  least  ^<«Tnng» 
of   several   sites   beUig   considered.   Thacher 
was  overruled  by  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany. Harold  J.  Haynes.  who  argued  that  So- 
cal might  want  to  Wte  deeper  Into  the  re- 
serve    later    on.    Socal     wantad     to    move 
discreetly;  It  alao  wanted  to  mofe  qulcUy,  as 
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one  memo  said,  because  this  "could  aUow 
considerable  production  before  government 
reacts." 

The  game  plan  was  a  success.  With  negli- 
gible exploratory  and  legal  costs,  Socal  sank 
10  wells  next  to  the  reserve  last  year  and  re- 
moved 1.5  million  barrels  of  excellent  crude 
olLbefore  it  was  stopped.  At  the  free  market 
ratWthat  oil  was  worth  $15  mUIlon.  After 
provlBg  that  the  company  was  draining  the 
reser^  the  navy  went  to  court  and  won  an 
Injunction  against  Socal  on  February  14. 

Why  does  the  President  beliere  that  Elk 
HUls  must  now  be  opened?  As  noted  the  blU 
In  Congress  if  passed  would  supply  only  70.- 
400  barrels  of  gaaollne  a  day  in  a  country 
that  demands  between  six  and  seven  million 
barrels  a  day.  It  wouldn't  lower  the  price  of 
gas,  because  under  present  regulatlona  the 
EUl.  Hills  oU  would  be  sold  at  the  free  market 
rate,  about  $10  a  barrel.  But  It  uxruld  help 
the  California  oU  industry  and  some  of  the 
Ptesident's  friends  at  SocaL  They  kicked 
in  about  $163,000  for  his  campaign  in  lS>7a. 

If  the  Arab  embargo  Is  soon  to  be  lifted, 
as  reported  last  week,  the  President's  ra- 
tionale for  quick  action  on  Slk  KHHm  may  tie 
rendered  "inoperative."  But  baalc  decisions 
stlU  have  to  be  made.  As  panic  subaidee 
Congreaa  can  more  eooUy  consider  whether 
there  are  not  better  ways  to  dl^Moe  of  public- 
owned  oil  than  by  duBq>mg  it  Into  the  tanks 
of  the  nearest  monopoly.  A  public  corpora- 
tion of  the  sort  envisioned  In  Sen.  Adlal 
Stevenson's  energy  blU  (S2506)  la  the  Kppro- 
prlate  Instrument  to  eiqilore.  maintain  and 
exploit  federal  oU  lands.  The  bill,  now  in 
markup  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, would  set  up  an  oil  and  gas  company 
that  reports  to  but  is  lndq>endent  of  the 
federal  government.  The  POGC,  as  It  is  caUed. 
would  be  entitled  to  ao  percent  of  aU  federal 
oU  and  gas  leases  offered  each  year,  and  It 
would  become  the  prime  contractor  for  aU 
work  on  the  reserves.  It  would  end  Socal's 
stranglehold  on  Elk  Hills  and  prevent  simi- 
lar monopoly  exploitation  at  other  reserves. 


WANTS  YOUR  OPINION 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OP   FEVKBTI.V&inA 

IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  i.  1974 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year 
I  have  been  in  Congress  since  1967 1  have 
sent  a  questionnaire  to  every  home  in 
my  district.  This  is  the  eighth  time  I  will 
be  sending  out  this  survey.  Each  of  the 
previous  questionnaires  have  proved  in- 
valuable to  me  as  the  r^resentative  of 
the  people  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
Pennsylvania. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record 
the  letter  to  the  residents  of  my  district 
which  will  accompany  the  questionnaire 
and  the  questionnaire  itself: 
Wants  Totjr  Opinton 

Apaii.  1974. 

Dear  Famin:  Every  yeair  I  have  been  in 
Congress  I  have  asked  for  your  help  la  de- 
ciding how  I  should  vote  on  the  Isauee  be- 
fore the  country.  This  year  more  than  ever, 
it  Is  vital  that  you  speak  out.  The  manner 
In  which  we  solve  the  problems  now  fac- 
ing us  wUl  affect  our  lives  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Henry  Clay  said.  "Government  is  a  trust, 
and  the  olOcers  of  the  government  are  trust- 
ees; and  both  the  trust  and  the  trustees  are 
created  for  the  benefit  of  the  people." 

For  the  first  time  in  this  century,  the  na- 
tion has  been  confronted  with  the  possibility 
that    this    trust    has    been    violated,    and 
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the  question  of  the  Impeachment  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  under 
serious  consideration. 

WhUe  my  decision  on  how  I  shall  vote  on 
the  matter  of  lmi>eachment  must  be  based 
solely  on  the  evidence  gathered  by  the  staff 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  should  know  your  feel- 
ings on  questions  of  policy  and  the  Presi- 
dent's conduct. 

Additionally,  the  country  Is  facing  the 
combined  problems  of  a  shortage  of  energy, 
rapidly  rising  prices  for  basic  necessities, 
and  increasing  unemployment.  It  is  a  situ- 
ation we  have  never  had  to  deal  with  be- 
fore. 

If  I  am  to  represent  your  Interests  In  the 
Congress,  I  m\ist  know  how  you  have  been 
affected  by  these  conditions  and  what  you 
believe  should  be  done  about  them. 

It  wlU  only  take  a  few  minutes  to  answer 
the  questions.  Tour  answers  wlU  be  confi- 
dential. If  you  have  any  additional  com- 
ments, please  do  not  hesitate  to  add  them 
to  the  questions. 

If  you  want  more  than  one  questionnaire 
for  your  family,  please  contact  by  district 
olHce,  218  First  Federal  Building,  Castor  and 
Cottman  Avenues,  PhUadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 19111  (RA  2-1717). 

When  the  answers  are  tabtilated,  I  shall 
send  the  results  to  every  household  In  the 
district. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

JOSHTTA    ElLBERG. 

1.  Do  you  believe  the  President's  statement 
that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  either  the  plan- 
ning of  the  Watergate  break-in  or  the  cover- 
up  which  followed  it?  Yes,  no,  undecided. 

2.  Should  the  President  be  held  responsible 
for  the  actions  of  his  aides?  Yes,  no,  unde- 
cided. 

3.  Do  you  believe  President  Nixon  should 
give  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  aU  of 
the  Information  the  Committee  requests  for 
Its  impeachment  inquiry?  Yes,  no,  undecided. 

4.  If  the  President  falls  to  comply  with  the 
Conunlttee's  requests,  do  you  believe  he 
should  be  Impeached  for  withholding  this 
evidence?  Yes,  no.  undecided. 

5.  Should  the  United  States  refuse  to  grant 
trade  concessions  to  the  Soviet  Union  untU 
the  Russian  Jews  are  permitted  to  emigrate 
to  Israel?  Yes,  no,  undecided. 

6.  Do  you  believe  the  "energy  crisis"  has 
been  at  least  partlaUy  manufactured  by  the 
oil  companies?  Yea,  no  undecided. 

7.  Are  the  tM  companies  using  the  "energy 
crisis"  to  Increase  their  profits?  Yea,  lU),  un- 
decided. 

8.  The  eight  major  petroleum  companies 
control  more  than  50  percent  of  the  Industry. 
In  order  to  Increase  competition  In  the  oU 
Industry,  should  these  firms  be  forced  to  give 
np  either  tibt  production  and  refining  of  fuel 
or  the  retaU  selling  of  gas  and  oU?  Yes,  no, 
undecided. 

9.  Should  environmental  regulations  be  re- 
duced in  ord«'  to  make  more  fuel  available? 
Yes,  no,  undecided. 

10.  If  the  fuel  diortage  continues,  should 
the  country  adopt  a  system  of  gas  rationing? 
Yes,  no,  undecided. 

11.  Do  you  believe  the  experiment  with 
year-round  Daylight  Savings  Time  should 
be  ccmtlnoed  aa  a  means  ot  oonaervlng 
energy?  Tee,  no,  undecided. 

12.  SboQld  grain  sales  to  Russia  and  other 
countries  continue  If  tlieae  sales  contlnoe  to 
cause  higher  food  prices?  Yea,  no,  undecided. 

13.  Are  you  buying  more  or  leaa: 
Meat,  more,  less,  same  amount. 
Poultry,  more.  leas,  same  amount. 
Fish,  more,  lesa.  aanke  asMont. 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  more,  less, 
same  amount. 

Canned,  powdered,  and  frozen  foods,  more, 
less,  same  amount. 

14.  Have  the  increases  In  the  prices  of  basic 
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necessities   caused   a   noticeable   change   in 
your  style  of  living?  Yes.  no,  tindeclded. 

15.  Will  you  take  a  shorten  or  less  expensive 
vacation  this  year?  Yes,  no.  undecided. 

16.  Do  you  believe  the  Administration's 
policies  wUl  solve  the  nation's  economic 
problems?  Yes,  no,  undecided. 

17.  Do  you  believe  the  President  Is  more 
concerned  with  helping  big  business  instead 
of  the  consumer?  Tes,  no,  undecided. 

18.  Should  the  United  States  reduce  the 
number  of  troops  stationed  In  Europe?  Yes. 
no.  undecided. 

19.  What  do  you  think  are  the  three  most 
pressing  problems  facing  America  today: 
(Please  list  In  order  of  urgency) 

20.  What  Is  the  one  local  problem  which 
troubles  you  the  most? 


SUPERIOR  JXTDGE  BOWIE  GRAY 


HON.  DAWSON  MATUIS 

OP   CEOKGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8.  1974 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently,  in  the  Georgia  Courts  Journal 
there  appeared  an  article  written  about 
a  distinguished  jurist  In  Georgia,  Judge 
Bowie  Gray.  Judge  Gray  ts  a  personal 
friend  and  an  outstanding  judge  whose 
record  of  service  is  unsurpassed.  A  fair 
man,  a  learned  man,  a  compassionate 
man,  a  tough  man.  Judge  Bowie  Gray  is 
also  a  good  man. 

The  article,  written  by  another  distin- 
guished judge,  James  B.  O'Connor  of  the 
Oconee  Judicial  Circuit,  was  reprinted 
in  the  Wiregrass  Fanner  in  Turner 
County,  Ashbum.  Ga. 

I  was  so  Impressed  by  the  article  that 
I  include  it  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  an  to  see: 

SuFERiOK  Judge  BowtE  Obat 
It  is  a  challenge  and  honor  to  write  a 
"Profile"  on  Judge  J.  Bowie  Gray,  of  Superior 
Court  of  the  Tifton  Judicial  Circuit.  He  was 
bom  in  Cragford,  Alabama,  graduated  from 
high  school  and  received  the  AB  and  LLB 
degrees  from  Mercer.  PrcMn  1936  to  1940  he 
taught  school,  acted  as  athletic  coach  and 
practiced  law  in  Adel.  In  1940  Ike  began  serv- 
ice as  a  special  agent  with  the  F3.I.  with  a 
variety  of  work  assign  men ta,  mostly  on  the 
West  Coast.  In  1947  he  began  the  practice  of 
law  In  Tifton,  a  city  which  he  selected  solely 
as  a  personal  choice,  and  served  as  Solicitor 
General  of  the  TUton  Circuit  from  January  1, 
1949,  untu  January  8,  1955.  At  this  time  he 
was  appointed  to  the  present  judgeship  be 
holds  to  fill  the  uneiplred  term  of  William 
Clyde  Fourhand.  He  has  been  elected  to  five 
full  terms  without  oppoeitkm,  his  present 
term  commencing  January  1,  1973. 

Bowie  Gray  Is  a  "famUy"  man  whose  suc- 
cess is  based  on  a  team  effort  with  his  lovely 
wife,  Julia.  She  once  attended  his  court  and, 
after  observing  a  lot  of  apparently  idle  mo- 
ments on  the  bench,  suggested  that  ha  take 
to  court  some  Christmas  cards  and  help  her 
with  the  addressing.  Julia  recently  "retired" 
as  church  organist  at  the  First  Methodist 
Church  in  Tifton  after  twenty  years  of  serv- 
ice. They  have  two  chUdren,  one  daughter, 
Mrs.  Gaines  P.  Wllbum,  who  lives  with  her 
husband,  an  IBM  engineer,  and  their  son. 
Brent,  in  Winston -Salem,  North  Carolina, 
and  one  son,  J.  Bowie  Cray,  Jr.,  a  Mercer 
Law  School  graduate.  He  ptauoe  to  begin  the 
practice  of  law  In  Tifton  and  pending  results 
of  the  Bar  examination,  be  wUl  be  associated 
with  a  law  firm  there. 
Judge  Gray  is  an  exceedingly  qualified  and 
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popular  court  Judce.  Ptrst,  he  competently 
and  efficiently  operates  the  coiirts  of  hie 
four-county  circuit  on  a  well  planned  sched- 
ule. He  la  unafraid  to  experiment  and  try  the 
Innovative  to  improve  his  programs  and 
techniques.  His  hiunor,  patience,  fairness 
and  kindness  are  legend.  Yet  he  knows  also 
bow  to  effectively  use  the  vast  authority  ot 
a  superior  court  Judge  with  fairness  to  all 
interests  and  he  is  in  full  control  of  his  covirt 
at  all  times.  He  Is  very  likely  the  least  criti- 
cized and  moat  liked  trial  judge  in  Georgia. 

Bowie  Oray  has  probably  done  more  for 
the  advancement  of  the  Judiciary  in  Georgia 
than  any  other  person.  He  has  missed  al- 
most no  meetings  of  the  Council  of  Superior 
Court  Judges  and  Its  executive  committee 
for  over  a  decade.  XTntold  hours  have  been 
expended  by  him  in  planning  and  participat- 
ing in  programs  of  enrichment  of  trial  Judges 
and  planning  agendas  and  legislation  in  their 
interests.  He  served  as  president  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Superior  Court  Judges  for  the  period 
December,  1808,  through  June,  1970.  He  was 
recently  honored  by  being  named  a  charter 
member  and  elected  vice  chairman  of  the 
Judicial  CotincU  of  Georgia.  He  developed  a 
Jury  charge  In  divorce  cases  which  was  pres- 
ented at  a  seminar  and  which  has  become  a 
standard  work-tool  for  most  superior  court 
Judges  of  Georgia. 

Xv«7one  should  observe  Bowie  Gray  par- 
ticipate In  seminars  such  as  the  one  pres- 
ented for  newer  Judges  at  Savannah  last 
year  to  understand  how  he  teaches  others 
those  attributes  of  an  excellent  trial  Judge 
which  we  all  seek  but  rarely  attain:  respect 
for  the  other  man's  (^mion  and  time,  pati- 
ence under  all  circiunstances,  often  listening 
to  arguments  and  oplnl<His  of  othws  con- 
cerning problems  in  which  he  is  much  more 
well  versed,  never  being  critical  or  short 
with  another  Judge  and  using  authority  only 
when  it  Is  appropriate  to  the  situation.  He 
is  taruly  a  man  fitted  to  his  role,  successful  m 
family  life,  chiirch  and  community  and  a 
Judge's  Judge,  taking  life  and  cases,  big  or 
small.  In  stride  and  keeping  bis  head  when 
others  might  loee  theirs. 

He  avers  that  he  Is  going  to  retire  soon  and 
with  Julia  do  a  bit  of  traveling  and  taking  it 
easy.  Whatever  he  does,  his  life  and  work 
serve  as  a  model  for  all  the  trial  Judiciary  of 
Georgia. 
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HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF  CAUFOuna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1974 

Iti.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  f oUow- 
Izuc  Is  a  report  of  a  visit  I  made  to  the 
Middle  East  In  January  of  this  year.  The 
report  was  prepared  fen-  Chairman 
HimtT  GoifZAixB  (tf  the  Banking  and 
Currency's  International  Finance  Sub- 
committee. Because  of  the  growing  na- 
tional Interest  in  relations  between  the 
Arab,  world  and  this  country.  I  felt  that 
the  xtpott  might  be  of  interest  to  all  of 
my  colleagues: 

iMsms  TBI  MmouE  East 


coiraBxnicAN  bicraro 
RAmra  aim  ncs  oovxbkob  khaijd  al-oo- 

8AIBX  ON  JAXUABT  IS.  1ST4 

On  this  date,  I  mat  with  the  Vice  Oovwnor 
of  the  Saudi  Arabia  Mooetary  Agency 
(8AMA).  Mr.  Al-GosatU  Is  about  36  years  old 
and  studied  In  OaUftnUa  at  the  Unlvecstty 
of  ddUgmla,  rsoaivliig  a  BualnaaB  Adminis- 
tration degree.  He  Is  nazt  In  line  to  Anwar 
All,  GoTsmor  of  i^iat  Is  In  aU  rejects  the 
Central  Bank  o(  Saudi.  Governor  All,  a  Faka- 
stanl.  Is  quite  advanced  In  age  and  Is  pres- 
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ently  not  in  good  health,  and  It  is  our  opinion 
that  Al-Gosalbt  will  be  the  next  OovemcMr  of 
SAMA. 

In  the  discussions,  the  Viae  Governor  de- 
clined to  outline  plans  under  SAMA's  con- 
sideration, stating  that  only  Governor  Anwar 
All  was  In  a  position  to  describe  specific  ac- 
tion being  contemplated.  He  did.  however, 
reveal  several  key  facets  of  thinking  of  Saudi 
financial  planners  which  couW  affect  the  di- 
rection and  velocity  of  Saudi  investments. 
The  following  points  were  ttiose  which  we 
think  indicate  these  facets  of  thinking: 

(1)  The  Vice  Governor  stated  that  the 
Saudi  by  nature  waw  cautious  and  from  this 
he  drew  the  implication  that  any  plan  now 
under  consideration  would  have  to  be  subject 
to  a  period  of  careful  consideration. 

(2)  He  pointed  out  that.  If  foreign  busi- 
nesses or  foreign  governments  are  to  play 
an  effective  role  in  Saudi  developmental 
planning,  a  meaningful  dialogue  must  be 
established  prior  to  the  presentation  of 
specific  proposals.  Al-Gosalbi  agreed  that 
such  a  dialogue  was  Important  because  the 
Saudl's  are  hc^eful  of  seeing  an  atmosphere 
of  understanding  established  between  them- 
selves and  the  Western  world  and  are  desirous 
to  observe  that  there  are  sincere  efforts 
equally  to  appreciate  their  particular  posi- 
tion and  their  peculiar  problems. 

(3)  The  Vice  Governor  also  emphasized 
the  Saudi  preference  to  receive  specific  pro- 
posals from  foreign  businesses  or  foreign 
governments.  He  predicted  that  his  country's 
decision-making  process  would  be  based  on  a 
thorough  review  of  the  proposals  submitted. 
He  mdicated  that,  rather  than  the  Saudl's 
actively  developing  their  own  plans  for  the 
Immediate  future,  their  modxia  operandi 
would  be  more  that  of  reacting  after  a 
thorough  review  of  proposals  submitted  by 
others. 

(4)  In  a  rather  candid  expression  of  basic 
Saudi  and  Arab  characteristics,  the  Vice 
Governor  reminded  me  that  the  earliest 
Western  visitor  in  modem  times,  Lawrence 
of  Arabia,  had  observed  that  the  Arab  was 
poor  but  proud.  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Western  world  would  not  now  Judge  that 
the  Arab  was  rich  and  humble.  This  sug- 
gests to  me  that  there  has  to  be  some  ac- 
ceptance and  understanding  by  the  westerner 
of  the  pride  that  is  characteristic  of  the  Arab 
today,  as  in  other  days,  and  that  proposals 
must  be  couched  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
respect  the  cultural  heritage  that  each  Arab 
refiects  and  that  his  aspirations  will  be  based 
upon  the  value  systems  of  hts  own  culture. 

Finally,  although  I  made  efforts  to  make 
contact  with  Governor  Anwar  All  before 
leaving  in  January,  he  was  ill  and,  thus,  was 
unavailable  to  renew  our  previous  long- 
standing friendship. 

U.  SDIUCAKY      or      VIEWS      FSOM      KXTWATr 

I  spent  a  period  from  January  19-23,  1974 
In  Kuwait  and  I  will  set  herein  below  an  ab- 
stract of  what  appeared  to  be  the  principal 
pcdnts  relative  to  Kuwaiti  assessment  of  the 
economic,  financlaa  and  monetary  picture, 
both  domestically  and  in  the  world  sense  as 
It  affects  them  domestically. 

The  persons  with  whom  I  had  dialogue  and 
conference  included  Dr.  Mohamed  Shamall, 
DlrectcH-  of  the  Kuwait  Institute  for  Scien- 
tlflc  Research;  Mr.  Hamza  Abbas  Hussaln, 
Governor  of  the  Central  Bank;  Mr.  Ytisuf  al- 
Shayji,  Director  of  the  Savlags  and  Credit 
Bank:  Mr.  Abdxilrahman  al-Ohimalm,  Under- 
secretary of  the  Ministry  of  Poets,  Tele- 
phones and  Telegraphs;  and  an  important 
group  from  the  MlnlJstry  of  Finance  and  Oil 
embracing  the  Undersecretary  Abrulwahab 
Mohamad  Abdulwahab,  and  Mr.  Khaled  Abu 
Saud  and  Mr.  Mohedin  Farr^J.  I  also  spoke 
wltii  Mr.  Ahmad  DualJ,  Dire<itor  General  of 
the  Kuwait  Planning  Board  aad  fiuther,  had 
a  discussion  with  a  group  headed  by  Abd  al- 
Azlz  al-Sagar,  Chairman  of  the  Kuwait 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  After  that  meeting,  I 
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met  with  three  general  managers  of  the  ma- 
Jc»:  banks,  all  westerners:  Mr.  Robert  Sin- 
clair, a  Scotsman,  head  of  the  Gulf  Bank; 
Mr.  Philippe  Dupardln,  a  Frenchman,  head 
of  the  Ahll  Bank  of  Kuwait;  and  Mr.  C.  D. 
Fears,  an  Englishman,  who  heads  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Kuwait.  I  will  discuss  my  im- 
pressions of  these  meetings  under  the  fol- 
lowing headings: 

A.  Kuwaiti  attitudes  on  oil  production  and 
the  world  monetary  situation 

The  general  agreement  was  that  Kuwait 
sees  the  pressure  fCH'  production  of  oil  as  a 
demand  for  a  transfer  of  assets;  a  transfer, 
that  is,  of  oil  reserves  to  western  world  cur- 
rencies and  such  investment  ks  these  cur- 
rencies might  make  available.  The  oil  re- 
serves in  the  ground  to  the  Kuwaiti  look 
safe  and  durable,  having  an  assiu-ed,  con- 
tinuing value.  They  view  these  reserves  as 
protected  from  the  erosion  of  inflation  and 
from  the  gyrations  of  currenoy  floats  and, 
fiu-ther,  as  a  firm  deposit  of  Wealth  for  fu- 
ture generations  in  their  country. 

Most  Kuwaitis  contend  that,  although  they 
would  like  to  respond  reasonably  to  the  en- 
ergy requirements  of  other  nations  In  the 
world,  they  would  prefer  some  assurances 
that  in  the  transfer  of  assets  they  would  not 
lose  the  desirable  characteristics  which  they 
now  attribute  to  their  actual  reserves.  The 
confidence  they  seek  seems  to  require  new  in- 
gredients which  at  the  present  appear  to  be 
as  difficult  as  they  are  desirable;  to  wit,  they 
want  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  stability 
in  the  International  monetary  situation,  to 
which  we  should  aU  issue  a  solemn  Amen. 

It  was  clear  that  the  Kuwaiti  In  particular, 
and  perhaps  the  Arab  In  general,  is  very  un- 
enthuslasUc  about  ciurency  floats  which 
erode  his  money  assets.  The  bankers  with 
whom  I  talked  indicated  that  tkis  was  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  they  face  in  terms  of 
their  relationship  with  their  Arsjb  clients.  The 
Arab  adverse  attitude  towards  currency 
fluctuation  plays  a  very  heavy  role  in  mak- 
ing sales  subject  to  letters  of  credit  ad- 
Justed  to  currency  changes  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult. 

The  Arab  mind  finds  it  Impossible  to  ac- 
cept that  someone  can,  by  an  vmrelated  de- 
cision, reduce  the  retiun  agreed  upon  be- 
tween two  parties  to  an  oil  sales  transaction 
or  to  his  purchase  of  some  coi^modity  from 
a  country  whose  currency  he  holds. 

The  Kuwaiti  economic  advisors  are,  on  the 
whole,  suggesting  a  cautious  attitude  to  in- 
creased oil  production.  They  prefer  to  wait 
until  such  time  as  a  clear  cut  relationship 
between  the  baskets  of  currency  and  some 
IMF  niuneraire,  such  as  the  SpR,  has  been 
more  clearly  defined.  Their  concern  is  that 
in  the  basket  c^  currencies  tHe  float  more 
often  than  not  adversely  affects  the  values 
of  the  very  currencies  they  haye  received  In 
payment  for  their  oil. 

They  would  prefer  at  this  time  an  IMP 
agreement  for  pegging  that  would  limit  this 
fluctuating  effect  upon  the  transactions  in 
which  they  are  Involved.  (It  sounded  to  me 
as  if  they  were  expreeslng  a  hope  for  a  move- 
ment to  some  Und  of  a  fixed  ratio  such  as 
has  been  practiced  la  the  snake  of  the  EEC.) 

The  second  major  concern  the  Kuwaitis 
entertcUn  is  evolved  around  the  Infiatlon  they 
see  running  at  8  to  12%  in  the  advanced 
coiuitrles  which  are  Importing  tbelr  oil.  7%ey 
painfully  reminded  me  that  the  Increases  In 
the  price  of  their  oil  have  been  no  greater, 
and  in  some  instances,  of  leas  dimension, 
than  the  increases  In  Western  and  U.S.  prod- 
ucts, such  as  wheat,  rice,  vegetable  oils, 
cement,  steel,  fibers,  paper,  and  etc.,  all  of 
which  are  needed  as  Imports  for  the  oil 
producing  countries. 

At  the  base  of  these  discussions,  I  gleaned 
the  suggestion  that  countries  like  the  U.S.. 
Japan  and  Germany  should  levf  1  or  perhaps 
even  decrease  slightly  the  growth  of  theU 
internal  standards  of  living  for  at  least  a 
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modest  period  in  the  near  future  as  a  re- 
quirenwnt  for  achieving  the  goal  of  stabiliz- 
ing currencies  and  deterring  moation. 

The  third  concern  relative  to  changing 
oa  into  currency  assets  was  the  problem  of 
protection  for  long-term  and  safe  invest- 
ments which  woakl  provide  some  reaeonable 
parallel  future  insuranoe  for  cotntng  genera- 
tions of  Arabs  who  could  not  participate  in 
the  benefits  of  present  extraction  of  the  oil 
reserves. 

It  was  obvious  that  they  felt  some  defi- 
ciency In  sophistlcatian  m  n>oney  manage- 
ment and  Investment  expertise  which  would 
assure  that  the  majority  at  tbelr  tevestments 
would  be  sound  and  would  provide  a  pre- 
dictable downstream  return  that  would  J«k- 
tlfy  their  decision  to  make  the  change  of 
asset  which  we  have  originally  discussed. 

On  the  whole,  we  felt  their  concerns  In  this 
total  area  were  reasonable  and  by-and-large 
we  were  surprised  and  somewhat  dlsap- 
ptrtnted  to  learn  that  very  tew  overtures  for 
disctission  In  this  realm  had  been  made  by 
any  reqmnslble  parties  In  the  monetary  and 
hanking  eommunlty  of  the  Western  nations. 

It  would  be  our  reoommendatlon  that  such 
discussions  be  planned  and  implemented  as 
soon  as  possible. 

B.  Anb  prieiny  of  oil 

The  second  major  area  of  our  discussions 
revolved  around  the  dynamic  changes  which 
have  been  occurring  ta  the  posted  prices  of 
ofl.  In  the  beginning  I  pointed  out  that.  In 
the  quest  for  stability  of  currencies  and  a 
dampening  of  Inflation,  the  Arabs  must  ac- 
cept and  appreciate  that  the  pricing  of  oil  in 
Itself  has  a  very  dynamic  and  primary  ef- 
fect and  that,  without  some  reasonable  dis- 
cipline on  the  part  of  the  oil  producing  coun- 
tries, the  best  laid  plans  of  the  advanced 
countries  would  be  difficult  to  make  and  im- 
possible to  Implement.  I  found  the  Kuwaiti 
attitude  on  pricing  of  oil  to  revolve  around 
the  following  economic  facts: 

(1)  they  see  their  pricing  of  their  on  as 
a  method  of  equalizing  our  tacreases  for 
ttie  commodities  which  they  must  Import; 

(2)  they  see  their  pricing  as  an  oi)eratlng 
factor  In  moderating  the  demand  for  oil  in 
the  advanced  countries; 

(3)  they  see  the  pricing  of  oil  as  reflecting 
reasonably  the  existing  competition  In  the 
cost  of  alternative  sources  of  energy. 

I  agree  with  them  In  the  first  two  points, 
tout,  as  to  the  third  component,  I  suggested 
that  they  exercise  a  setf-tmposed  restraint 
and  discipline  in  the  light  of  empirical 
evidence. 

My  point  was  that  for  the  next  five  years 
at  least,  there  are  no  viable  alternatives  to 
the  dominance  of  oil  and,  therefore,  any 
competitive  comparisons  relative  to  alter- 
native sources  was  not  realistic.  I  also  em- 
phasized that  this  was  fairly  clear  to  most 
people  and  that,  absent  thetr  own  acceptance 
ofa  demanding  discipline  in  this  period, 
world  attitudes  and  world  tension  might  very 
weU  run  in  ptoitiiel  with  the  effective  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  such  discipline. 

I  recall  that  Director  FarraJ,  the  economic 
advisor  to  Mr.  Atkil,  HOnister  of  Finance 
and  OU.  made  the  point  that  his  country  was 
prepared  to  be  leaaonatale  about  the  eco- 
nomic requliements  of  other  o»tions  in  the 
world  so  long  as  that  req>onse  did  not  create 
unreasonable  burdens  upon  the  present  and 
future  economy  of  his  own  country. 

I  gained  the  Impression  that  most  respon- 
sible Kuwaitis  feel  that  the  present  price  of 
oU  Is  pushing  against  a  ceiling  of  tolerance 
and,  even  though  at  this  January  period 
they  were  announcing  an  oil  auction,  they 
were  not  expecting  a  substantial  increaae 
over  aie  level  that  was  then  predomlnattng. 
However,  I  mnat  report  that,  on  the  whole, 
pricing  In  the  future  wtU  stin  reflect  the 
Kuwaiti  reaction  to  Increased  prices  In  com- 
modities they  require  and  that  such  pricing 
will  be  used  as  a  brake  for  production  where 
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either  the  demand  for  extracting  oil  is  set 
at  too  great  a  pace  or  where  It  places  a  strain 
upon  their  ability  to  manage  the  incoming 
funds. 

Finally,  they  will  be  impressed  by  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  their  confidence  In  the  cur- 
rency assets  transfer  which  win  be  required. 
C.  Kuwaiti  plan  for  the  use  of  new  reserves 
The  persons  with  whom  I  spoke  Indicated 
the  Kuwaitis  see  three  principle  priorities  for 
the  Arab  oil  producing  countries: 

First,  the  use  of  newly  generated  net  funds 
for  development  In  the  producing  Arab  coun- 
tries. By  that  they  are  referring  to  infra- 
structure in^rovements,  mcludlng  housing 
and  a  plan  for  a  petrochemical  industrial 
complex  with  a  vertical  expansion  for  oU  re- 
lated industry. 

Begardless  of  these  plans  Kuvralt,  as  Is  true 
for  other  oil  producing  countries,  has  a  very 
limited  ability  to  absorb  capital  at  a  very 
high  rate.  This  is  obvious  when  one  reflects 
upon  the  size  of  the  country  and  the  nature 
of  its  population.  The  manpower  forces 
In  the  Arab  oil  producing  countries  Is  limited 
In  its  trained  capacity  and.  therefore.  Is  very 
unlikely  to  match  the  volume  of  their  funds. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  limited  q>ectrum  of  rea- 
sonable areas  of  development,  so  that  one 
could  question  the  total  economic  viability. 
It  should  be  noted  that,  particularly  in 
Kuwait,  these  plans  bump  up  against  the 
evolving  culture.  First,  there  Is  a  very  re- 
strictive attitude  relative  to  qualification  for 
Kuwaiti  citizenship.  Second,  there  is  a  high 
paying  welfare  program  for  this  selective 
population.  Third,  there  is  no  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  true  Kuwaiti  to  be  Involved 
In  either  labor  or  technical  manpower  activi- 
ties. They  prefer  to  remain  in  either  the  very 
lucrative  welfare  posture  or  to  move  Into  a 
position  of  excutive  f^  which  they  are  sin- 
gularly not  qualified.  I  would  predict  some 
disjunction  of  timing  between  the  growth  of 
capital  reserves  and  effective  plans  for  In- 
country  development. 

The  second  priority  use  for  capital  was  sug- 
gested in  the  application  for  new  funds  In 
projects  for  non-oil  producing  Arab  neigh- 
bors. The  Kuwaitis  demonstrated  an  ex- 
pectation that  they  would  play  a  primary 
role  in  the  establishment  and  management  of 
a  new  fund  Institution  that  would  illrect  the 
use  of  these  reserves. 

They  expect,  and  I  believe  rightly  so,  that 
there  are  greater  needs  and  more  Interesting 
opportunities  in  supervising  and  participat- 
ing in  developments  in  the  non-oU  produc- 
ing Arab  states,  such  as  Egypt,  B^>Vn.  and 
Syria.  Irf>ng-range  profits  aie  Judged  to  be 
more  predictable.  However,  heie  the  prob- 
lems lie  in  the  whole  spectrum  of  challenges 
for  any  one  who  becomes  mvolved  in  develop- 
mental actlvltiea. 

There  is  a  range  of  experience  and  exper- 
tise which  Is  noticeably  absent  in  the  oU  pro- 
ducing Arab  countries.  It  is  only  now,  follow- 
ing some  20  years  of  experience,  that  the 
World  Bank  and  other  mtemaUonal  banking 
and  mvastment  Institutions  are  developing 
more  effective  processing  for  projects  and 
controls  of  programs  for  Implementation. 

The  third  use  of  new  money  would  be  a 
separate  fund  established  for  Investment  and 
loan  to  underdeveloped  countries,  particu- 
larly In  Africa,  but  not  to  exclude  other  un- 
derdeveloped countries  who  are  oU  users  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Again,  the  Kuwaitis  see  themselves  as  being 
leaders  In  the  estahUshment  and  control  of 
this  fund.  Here.  I  would  reempbaalze  the 
point  raised  as  to  tiielr  second  primary  use  of 
capital.  Even  more  so  m  underdeveloped 
countries  Is  there  a  challenge  in  terms  of  the 
quality  of  projects,  the  assxirance  of  the  nec- 
eosary  mgredlents  for  success,  and  the  de- 
mand for  attentlveness  to  Um  Implementa- 
tion of  the  project.  There  has  to  be  an  avail- 
able Input  of  technology  and  technicians, 
both  of  which  are  singularly  lacking  in  un- 
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derdevel(^)ed  countries.  None  of  this  is  avail- 
able in  the  oil  producing  Arab  nations. 

On  the  whole  in  the  area  of  investment, 
particularly  outside  producing  countries  in 
the  Middle  East,  the  Kuwaitis  see  their  coun- 
try taking  a  role  substantially  larger  than 
their  size  and  their  productloD  might  sug- 
gest. They  make  this  claim  on  the  basis  of 
thetr  superior  sophistlcatian  and  their  al- 
ready developing  experience  and  expertise  in 
finance. 

My  observ-atlon  that  David  Rockefeller 
came  into  Kuwait  City  as  I  left  and  the  ac- 
knowledgement that  both  the  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Bank  and  the  National  City  Bank  were 
then  in  Kuwait  Involved  in  substantial  dis- 
cussions about  branch  banking  and,  finally, 
taking  into  account  the  fact  that  my  own 
State  of  California's  Bank  of  America  had 
just  entered  into  a  joint  venture  in  Kuwait 
made  me  believe  that  there  was  some  cred- 
itabllity  in  this  particular  stance. 

Mot*  Important,  any  reasonable  realization 
of  the  plans  Kuwaitis  envision  can  only 
come  about  with  the  cooperation  of  the  ad- 
vanced countries  who  are  the  largest  oil 
users.  From  the  American  position,  these 
countries  need  UJS.  technology.  UJ5.  admin- 
istrative capabilities,  U.S.  materials,  U.S.  ma- 
chinery and  equipment. 

It's  obvious,  ot  course,  that  these  com- 
modities can  also  be  acquired  from  countries 
such  as  Japan,  Germany.  France.  Nether- 
lands, etc.  It  suggests  that  we  need  to  de- 
velop an  aggressive  competitive  atutode  so 
that  we  can  recycle  a  substantial  amount  of 
the  dollars  which  will  be  involved  to  the 
purchase  of  oil.  Whether  these  plans  are  ad- 
dressed to  In-country  derelopment,  Arab 
xaelghbor  development  or  underdeveloped  na- 
tion development,  the  training  aspects  of 
technology  transfer,  some  of  the  materials, 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery are  all  involved. 

It  a-ould  seem  that  in  the  enthusiastic 
presentation  of  these  three  priorities,  the 
Arab  oil  producing  countries  do  not  see  the 
recycimg  of  their  dollars  to  the  purchase  of 
VS.  or  other  western  stocks  or  Investments 
in  Industrial  activity  as  sucli. 

Although  some  of  these  would  probably 
occur,  it  is  my  firm  conclusion  that,  because 
of  the  time  lag  that  is  absolutely  forced 
upon  these  plans  because  of  the  lack  of  prep- 
aration and  planning  and  the  potential  for 
performance,  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
reserves  created  m  this  and  in  the  next  two 
years  will  have  to  be  recycled  in  some  kind 
of  short-term  inves<;ments  in  h^nir^  and 
papers  such  as  federal  bills. 

These  are  going  to  be  the  periods  of  great- 
est threat  and  will  require  the  most  care.  I 
am  willing  to  predict  that  there  will  be  some 
very  unfortunate  and  to  some  instances  very 
reiwarding  uses  to  which  some  of  this  money 
wiU  be  put.  To  avoid  unfortunate  uses,  I 
again  reiterate  my  urglngs  that  responsible 
persons  In  monetary  and  fiscal  affairs  in  the 
Western  world  initiate  discussions  and  con- 
ferences relative  to  the  basic  problems  in- 
volved to  help  understand  and  appreciate 
Arab  attitudes  and  Arab  points  of  reference 
and  to  get  them  to  understcmd  and  appre- 
ciate the  perimeters  and  limitations  of  the 
monetary  and  economic  systems  that  we  have 
evolved. 


ACTIVIST  GROUPS  AND  THE  FED- 
ERAL JX7DICIAL  SYSTEM 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

OF    tNDIAliA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondap.  April  i.  1974 

Mr.  HUDNXJT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
the  first  to  raise  my  voice  to  suggest  that 
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the  Judldaty  Committee  should  take 
imder  consideration  the  proposal  to 
establish  a  permanent  federally  subsi- 
dized Legal  Services  Corporation.  Tradi- 
tionally, that  is  to  say,  for  the  past 
couple  years,  which  is  as  long  as  we 
have  had  to  worry  about  such  Federal 
legislation,  the  antipoverty  subcommit- 
tees have  handled  this.  The  rationale  for 
that  is  twofold:  first,  the  legal  services 
program  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  professional 
antipoverty  agency;  and  second,  the 
program  is  supposed  to  be  geared  toward 
the  everyday,  bread  and  butter  needs  of 
poor  folks. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  regard- 
less of  the  origin  of  this  program,  the 
last  couple  years  have  demonstrated 
that  the  interest  taken  by  legal  services 
attorneys,  and  legal  services  activists. 
focuses  on  the  Judicial  process  and  the 
governmental  process,  and  the  reform  of 
society,  far  more  than  it  focuses  on 
what  Indiana's  distinguished  Attorney 
General  Sendak  calls  the  "bread  and 
butter  matters"  of  the  poor.  And  because 
of  this  shift  in  attention,  and  interest, 
the  legal  profession  should  take  an  in- 
terest in  what  the  legal  services  faction 
of  it  Is  bringing  to  pass  upon  the  whole 
body  of  the  profession. 

In  a  recent  broadcast  of  the  Manion 
Forum,  the  radio  interview  program  of 
Dean  Clarence  Manion  of  Notre  Dame 
Law  School,  with  Attorney  General  Sen- 
dak, the  implication  of  legal  services- 
type  activities  for  the  legal  profession 
is  discussed  in  some  detail.  The  subtitle 
given  this  broadcast  is  "Activist  Groups 
Goad  Federal  Judges  Into  Legislative 
and  Administrative  Areas."  That  title  is 
highly  appropriate,  because  that  is  ex- 
actly what  Is  happening. 

By  way  of  evidence.  I  refer  you  to 
the  northern  district  of  Alabama,  where 
a  Federal  Judge  has  himself  taken  Juris- 
diction over  all  the  mental  institutions 
In  the  whole  Stete.  He  meets  daily  with 
the  hospital  workers,  such  is  the  extent 
of  his  Jiirisdiction.  A  year  or  so  ago,  he 
issued  a  court  order — mind  you,  a  court 
order  with  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  behind  him — ordering  the 
State  of  Alabama  to  hire  300  psychia- 
trists. This  Is  similar  to  an  order  com- 
manding the  Sun  to  shine,  lliere  are  not 
300  psychiatrists  in  the  whole  State  of 
Alabama — a  fact  he  should  have  known 
before  trying  to  litigate  the  impossible. 
I  add  that  the  suit  that  prompted  all  this 
was  brought  first  by  legal  services 
attorneys. 

Mr.  ^?eaker,  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  RscoRB  a  copy  of  Manion  Forum 
broadcast  No.  1011.  It  is  simultaneously 
a  perceptive  examination  of  the  impact 
of  free  legal  services  projects  on  the 
legal  profession  and  a  tribute  to  the 
attorney  general  of  the  fine  State  of 
Indiana.  Once  again.  I  urge  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  members  take  an 
Interest  in  this  piece  of  leglslattao.  if 
only  to  examine  it  with  a  mind  to  gaging 
its  future  Impact  on  the  Judicial  system 
of  our  Nation. 

The  Manion  Forum  broadcast  No. 
1011  foUows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Out   of   ]Bai.ance:    Acrrviar    Obottps    Ooad 
Fkdebai,  Judges  Into  I^atsLATivs  and  Ad- 

MDnsiSATTTE  AREAS 

(By  Theodore  L.  Sendak) 
Dean  Manion.  At  bis  inauguration  as  At- 
torney General  of  Indiana  for  his  first  term 
In  January  1969,  Theodore  Sendak  said  this: 
"If  this  coimtry  is  to  regain  and  maintain 
faith  and  confidence  in  its  form  of  govern- 
ment and  in  its  leaders,  tlie  first  thing  we 
miist  do  is  to  restore  the  word  'resixinsibll- 
Ity'  to  the  working  vocabulary  of  every  man 
and  woman  and  every  teen-ager  who  seeks 
the  rights  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  This 
requires  holding  every  individual  responsi- 
ble for  his  own  acts.  And  if  we  don't  oare 
who  gets  the  credit,  we  can  get  that  Job 
done." 

Now  well  into  his  second  year  of  his  sec- 
ond term  of  office,  General  Sendak  is  still 
holding  consistently  to  that  vital  line  of 
bis  personal  and  official  duty.  He  is  back 
here  at  the  Manion  Poriim  now  to  give  us 
another  account  of  his  Important  steward- 
ship as  the  top  lawyer  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana. General  Sendak,  welcome  back  to  the 
Manion  Forum. 

General  Sendak.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Dean  Manion,  Ifs  a  real  honor  to  be  here. 
Tou've  set  a  pase  throughout  this  country 
In  the  field  of  broadcast  journalism  which 
I  think  is  setting  a  goal  fof  all  other  radio 
networks  to  follow  and  all  the  branches  of 
the  communications  media.  I'm  delighted  to 
be  here. 

Dean  Manion.  General,  from  the  letters  I 
get  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  I  find  that 
people  are  more  and  more  troubled  and  con- 
fused about  their  legal  responsibilities.  The 
law  seems  to  have  slipped  out  of  the  control 
of  the  legislature  and  gone  41rectly  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Judges.  Here  in  Indiana  we  find 
Judges  going  into  our  state  prisons  and  re- 
directing the  control  of  prisoners,  while 
other  Judges  are  telling  locsl  school  boards 
where  and  how  to  assign  and  transport  the 
children  to  various  far  away  schools.  Are 
the  Judges  now  "creatii»g"  as  well  as  "enforc- 
ing" our  legal  obligations? 

General  Sendak.  0\u-  system  has  gotten 
a  Uttle  out  of  balance  in  that  we  have  a 
three  i)art  system — the  leglelatlve,  the  ex- 
ecutive and  Judiciary — and.  I  think,  in  the 
last  few  years  that  the  Judiciary  has  become 
the  top  branch  of  the  govertunent  in  terms 
of  power  and  authority,  which  it  has  frankly 
arrogated  unto  Itself. 

Dean  IiIanion.  Apparently  the  courts  have 
Jumped  over  the  line  that  separates  them 
from  the  legislature.  How  aK>ut  that? 

General  Sendak.  Basically,  tf  j^ou  go  back 
to  o\ir  form  of  government  which  sets  up 
three  branches  of  governmect,  the  legisla- 
tive branch  is  to  create  th«  laws,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  Is  to  administer  the  laws,  and 
the  courts — the  Judicial  branch — is  to  try 
cases  that  arise  under  thooe  laws.  In  the  last 
few  years  the  Federal  courts  m  particular, 
and  followed  by  some  state  courts  in  their 
train,  have  decided  that  thfly  are  to  legis- 
late. Instead  of  Just  deciding  cases— contro- 
versies under  the  law — ^they  have  stepped 
In  and  are  invalidating  laws. 

By  the  use  of  so-caUed  equity  powers,  the 
Federal  courts  are  carrying  Jurisdiction  to 
the  point  where  the  Federal  coiirts  are  all 
three  branches  of  the  government  in  one. 
Since  they  are  appointed  apparently  for  life, 
they  have  no  responsiveness  to  the  people. 
The  executive  branch  and  the  legislative 
branch  periodically  come  up  before  the  peo- 
ple for  a  vote  of  confidence,  to  a  sense.  They 
are  either  voted  in  or  out.  Not  so  with  the 
oourta. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
does  not  amy  that  a  Federal  judge  shall  serve 
for  life.  It  says  they  shall  be  appointed  to 
serve  during   good   behavior.  Congress   has 
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never  defined  good  behavior.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  problem  could  be  brought  back  into 
focus  if  the  Congress  would  do  Its  Job  of 
defining  the  Jurisdiction  oC  the  Federal 
courts.  Another  angle  of  approach  would  lUso 
possibly  be  by  constitutional  amendment  to 
provide  for  the  reconfirmation  of  Federal 
judges  every  eight  or  twelve  y^ars,  say,  by  the 
same  committees  of  the  Senate  that  con- 
firms them  in  the  first  places 

Dean  Manion.  Here  In  Indiana,  imder  our 
State  Constitution,  we  have  a  full  comple- 
ment of  state  judges  for  all  courts— local, 
appellate  and  Supreme.  Thete  state  courts 
would  seem  to  be  the  proper  tribunals,  at 
least  for  the  original  adjudieatlon  of  state 
laws.  Now,  however,  these  stete  coiurts  are 
being  Ignored  and  all  reaUy  important  cases 
are  brought  directly  in  the  Federal  courts. 
Who  or  what  is  responsible  fbr  this  sudden 
switch? 

General  Sendak.  That  element  of  the  legal 
profession  supported  In  part  by  foundations, 
and  part  by  Federal  funds,  and  in  part  by 
people  who  perhaps  have  good  intentions  but 
who  are  impatient,  people  who  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  convincing  legislatures  and  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  laws.  Supported  by  that  ele- 
ment, these  people  then  take  'their  cases  into 
the  Federal  court.  Such  outfits  as  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  the  LSD — ^Legftl  Services  Or- 
ganizations— are  set  up  under  the  law  to  give 
legal  aid  to  the  poor.  The  Legal  Services  Or- 
ganization are  supposed  to  help  the  poor 
with  their  bread  aQd  butter  matters,  like 
helping  them  with  their  contiacts  and  their 
leases  and  with  their  divorce  and  family 
problems.  But  Instead  of  that,  they  are 
spending  most  of  their  time  foing  Into  the 
courts,  state  and  Federal,  priaiarily  Federal, 
because  they  get  a  better  reception  there 
apparently,  and  attacking  the  Institutions  of 
government. 

They  have  brought  cases  against  the  cor- 
rectional institutions,  against  the  mental 
Institutions,  against  the  welfare  department, 
against  the  state  police — you  name  them, 
and  m  every  State  of  the  Union.  It  is  a 
nationwide  conspiracy,  in  eSect.  They  try 
to  paralyze  the  government,  knowing  that 
they  cannot  succeed  in  getting  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  Stiites  to  support 
them  by  popular  vote;  knowing  they  cannot 
succeed  In  getting  any  state  legislature  or 
the  Congress  to  support  them  by  legislation 
under  our  form  of  government.  They  don't 
believe  In  the  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment, obviously,  so  they  are  trjrtng  to  get 
legislation  enacted  through  the  courts  ia 
the  manner  I  have  described. 

Dean  Manion.  General,  I  know  that  you 
are  involved  In  some  litigation  as  a  resvUt  of 
these  suits  by  these  legal  actlrlsto  and  that 
you  can't  speak  specifically  on  the  status  of 
them.  But  could  you  Just  toueh  on  some  of 
the  specific  issues  that  are  now  being  tested? 
Issues  that  you  feel  run  contrary  to  the 
majority  opinion  of  most  people  in  this  state. 
Such  things  perhaps  as  ab<H-tton  or  capital 
punishment  or  regulation  of  the  prisons  or 
the  Infamous  Communist  case? 

aclu  spends  kiliXon 
General  Sendak.  The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  takes  credit  In  its  official 
reports  every  year— I've  just  icad  their  last 
year's  report — ^for  funding  an4  fighting  for 
many  such  causes  as  CommunlBm  and  abor- 
tion. They  take  credit  for  having  provided 
legal  counsel  and  expenses  for  fighting  the 
Furman  case,  which  decided  against  capital 
punishment  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  for  carrying  on  abortion  cases, 
and  a  whole  train  of  those.  In  fact,  Ramsey 
Clark,  as  you  may  know,  is  the  National 
Chairman,  and  has  been  for  several  years, 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  it 
claims  such  other  steUar  llgUts  among  its 
board  of  trustees  as  William  ICuntsler  and 
other  activists  who  are  dedicated  to  fighting 
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the    operations    of    a    freely    representative 
government. 

They  spent,  they  say,  5 '4  million  dollars  in 
1972-73  In  this  litigation.  They  employ  260 
people  full-time,  many  of  them  lawyers,  and 
they  have  been  litigating  something  like 
4.700  cases  each  year  in  the  last  couple  of 
years.  As  I  mentioned,  they  sue  these  Institu- 
tions. They  try  to  get — and  succeed  in  get- 
ting— Federal  judges  to  move  into  the  area 
of  administration  and  into  the  area  of  legis- 
lation. 

For  example,  one  Federal  Judge  in  the 
northern  district  of  Alabama  has  taken  com- 
plete jurisdiction  over  all  the  mental  institu- 
tions in  the  State  of  Alabama.  He  is  doing 
so  much  in  this  that  he  doesn't  have  time 
to  try  his  other  cases.  The  cry  is  out  for 
more  judges.  He  even  sits  down  every  day 
and  decides  the  working  conditions  of  the 
doctors  and  the  nurses  and  decides  who  will 
handle  so  many  bed  pans  a  day  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  He  sets  their  wage  rates,  and 
he  even  issued  an  order  a  year  or  two  ago, 
under  the  continuing  jurisdiction  which  he 
accepted  in  the  case,  to  the  State  of  Alabama 
to  hire  300  psychiatrists  for  the  mental  in- 
stitutions. But  it  so  happens  that  there  are 
not  300  psychiatrists  in  the  entire  State  of 
Alabama. 

This  is  how  unrealistic  some  of  these  peo- 
ple are.  But  what  a  burden  it  places  on  the 
American  people  who  are  paying  for  both 
sides  of  It.  They  are  paying  through  the  Fed- 
erally funded  programs  to  fight  the  govern- 
ment, and  then  they  are  paying  our  salaries 
and  the  salaries  of  all  other  government  law- 
jers  to  defend  the  government,  and  then  they 
are  losing  many  of  these  cases  to  boot. 

Dean  Manion.  And  may  I  add  General,  that 
the  Civil  Liberties  Union  pays  its  litigation 
expenses  for  these  destructive  lawsuits  with 
tax-exempt  donations,  if  you  please.  But  they 
piously  maintain  that  they  are  representing 
the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  How  true  is  that? 

General  Sendak.  Well,  this  is  what  they 
say.  Every  one  of  these  federally  funded 
programs  in  that  area,  or  these  founda- 
tion funded  programs,  starts  out  with 
high  ideals  and  it's  always  in  the  name  of 
poverty.  I'm  reminded  of  that  saying  of  sev- 
eral hundred  years  ago  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution,  "What  crimes  are  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  liberty."  I'm  para- 
phrasing a  Uttle,  and  now,  "What  crimes  are 
committed  in  the  name  of  poverty  and  aid  to 
poverty." 

One  of  the  areas  in  which  they  have  en- 
tered Is  the  area  of  busing  to  enforce  racial 
quotas  in  the  schools.  They  obviously  give 
no  real  consideration,  although  they  appear 
to  think  they  do,  to  the  quality  of  the 
schools,  the  quality  of  the  education,  to  the 
convenience  of  the  students, 'to  the  conven- 
ience of  their  families,  to  such  things  as 
daylight  hours  and  darkness  hours  and  con- 
venience for  other  activities  or  for  Illness  of 
the  pupil. 

They  have  gone  so  far  off  the  beam  that 
they  are  really  in  an  act  of  reaction  or  retro- 
gression. They  have  gone  back  to  the  theories 
of  medieval  days,  the  Middle  Ages  when  the 
quota  system  was  imposed  through  the 
guilds  and  other  agencies  to  restrict  the 
employment  and  the  rights  and  freedoms  of 
many  of  minority  groups.  Generations  since 
that  time  have  striven  to  do  away  with  that 
sort  of  prejudice  and  intolerance  which  was 
exemplified  by  the  use  of  racial  and  religious 
quotas  even  down  to  forty  years  ago  in  Amer- 
ican colleges,  when  only  such  and  such  a  per- 
centage of  Catholics,  Jews,  Negroes,  Mexi- 
cans— you  name  It,  Orientals,  etc.,  could 
even  get  into  Harvard,  Yale  or  Princeton. 
This  has  largely  been  overcome  by  men  and 
women  of  good  will,  and  I  think  the  working 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  United  States 
feel  only  good  will  In  their  hearts  toward  all 
these  areas. 

Now  these  activists,  a  small  group  of  activ- 
ists but  very  articulate,  have  set  up  a  quota 
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system  again.  They  have  gone  back  to  what 
broke  out  again  under  Hitler.  I  regard  forced 
busing  for  racial  quota  purposes  as  being  a 
form  of  Hltlerism  on  wheels. 

Dean  Manion.  General,  the  truth  that  you 
have  just  expressed  Is  being  beard  now  on 
the  air  for  the  first  time  by  thousands  of 
people  who  are  listening  to  you.  The  activists, 
the  proponents  of  abortion,  the  opponents  of 
capital  punishment,  the  soft-on-crlminals 
people,  seem  to  get  all  the  publicity.  How  can 
your  side  of  this  critical  Issue  be  kept  be- 
fore the  great  majority  of  our  people  who 
know  in  their  hearts  that  you  are  right? 

CONTROLLED  NEWS 

General  Sendak.  It's  very  difficult,  Dean 
Manion,  but  I  feel  that  we  have  a  form  of 
censorship  In  this  country,  a  worse  form  of 
censorship  than  any  government  could  ever 
Impose.  It's  a  censorship  by  a  very  small 
group  of  people  in  control  of  the  late  night 
shows,  the  talk  shows  on  TV,  and  certain 
critical  avenues  of  communication  In  this 
country — ^Network  TV,  which  most  people 
watch,  although  they  don't  necessarily  agree 
with  what  they  see  all  of  the  time. 

The  New  York  Times  has  a  computer  bank 
which  supplies  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
newspapers  throughout  the  United  States 
very  economically  with  all  the  news  that  fits 
what  the  New  York  Times  wants  them  to 
have.  So  one  or  two  editors  working  for  the 
New  York  Times  control  the  thinking,  or  at 
least  the  reading  material,  that  goes  out  to 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  dally  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Even  such  a  conservative  paper  as  the  Chi- 
cago Trlbunje  has  the  New  York  Times  Book 
Supplement.  When  I  asked  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  a  friend  of  mine, 
right  after  they  adopted  that  book  section, 
why  they  did  that,  he  said  it  was  a  matter 
of  economics.  You  see  how  these  things  are 
controlled  through  the  Book  of  the  Month 
Club.  Check  these  different  book  stand  lists 
and  see  how  often  you  find  a  book  which  is 
even  selling  well,  like  Allen  Drury's  books, 
even  listed  on  those  lists.  But  you  will  find  a 
half-dozen  books  praising  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
others.  America's  enemies  always  get  front 
page.  This  is  amazing. 

So  you  ask  what  the  American  people  can 
do.  I  think  the  American  people  have  to  be- 
come individual  propaganda  analysts,  and 
we  just  have  to  start  boycotting.  If  we  don't 
like  some  scurvy  person  on  a  late  night  talk 
show,  who  seems  to  have  the  run  of  the  show, 
we  can  always  boycott  him  and  his  product. 
I  think  we  need  to  start  fighting  fire  with 
fire,  all  within  the  law.  I  don't  think  we  are 
required  to  go  to  a  movie  featuring  Jane 
Fonda  when  she  is  working  to  undermine  this 
country.  I  don't  want  to  support  people  like 
that.  Why  do  we  have  to  do  so  If  we  really 
believe  that  these  people  are  enemies  of 
this  country?  Why  support  them  economic- 
ally? By  the  same  token,  why  should  we  give 
wheat  to  Russia  or  rearm  Russia  or  give  them 
IBM  machines  so  their  computers  can  oper- 
ate the  SAM  missiles  and  shoot  our  people 
down?  I  believe  in  that  emphatically. 

Dean  Manion.  When  the  British  General 
Cornwallls  surrendered  his  sword  at  York- 
town  to  end  the  Revolutionary  War,  his 
British  army  band  played  a  tune  called  "The 
World  Turns  Upside  Down."  We  know  now 
that  the  world  did  really  tvurn  then  to  a 
new  birth  of  freedom  and  representative 
constitutional  government.  Could  it  be  now 
that  our  world  Is  turning  back  toward  a  new 
form  of  tyranny? 

General  Sendak.  We've  come  into  an  era. 
Dean,  of  topsy-turvy  thinking,  where  people 
in  our  generation  seem  to  think  we're  so 
much  better  than  aU  the  generations  that 
have  gone  before.  We  toss  aside  the  lessons 
of  history,  the  lessons  of  Biblical  history  as 
well  as  secular  history.  We  forget  that  Isaiah 
said  when  he  spoke  along  these  lines,  Isaiah 
5 :  20-24,  when  he  said : 
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"Woe  unto  them  that  call  evil  good,  and 
good  evil;  that  put  darkness  for  light,  and 
light  for  darkness:  that  put  bitter  for  sweet, 
and  sweet  for  bitter!  . . .  Which  justify  the 
wicked  for  reward,  and  take  away  the  right- 
eousness of  the  righteous  from  him!  There- 
fore as  the  fire  devoureth  the  stubble,  and 
the  flame  consumeth  the  chaff,  so  their  root 
shall  be  as  rottenness,  and  their  blossom 
shall  go  up  as  dust." 

That  puts  it  so  much  better  than  I  could 
put  it.  The  topsy-turvy  thinking,  the  lack 
of  realism,  the  straying  from  the  fundamen- 
tal differences  between  right  and  wrong  in 
every  area  of  life — that  puts  it  very  nicely. 

Dean  Manion.  Some  of  this  topsy-turvy 
thinking  that  you  mention,  General,  has 
been  taking  place  on  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  During  the  last  15  years, 
in  my  many  important  instances,  a  majority 
of  our  Supreme  Court  Justices  have  deliber- 
ately repudiated  the  sustained  constitution- 
al constructions  of  their  predecessors,  going 
all  the  way  back  to  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 
Judges  and  many  other  public  officials  ap- 
pear to  be  contemptuous  of  history.  Nothing 
turns  them  on  "but  the  here  and  now." 

General  Sendak.  That's  right.  Dean.  Just 
because  I  am  Attorney  General  of  Indiana 
in  1974,  I  don't  think  I  am  any  smarter  than 
any  of  my  predecessors  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  state.  I  think  that  any  realistic,  con- 
scientious Judge  would  have  to  say  that  he 
is  no  smarter  than  Chief  Justice  Marshall  or 
any  other  predecessors  on  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  that  would  go  for  any 
other  governmental  official. 

I  think  American  idealism  is  being  put  to 
the  test.  Maybe  America  will  be  stronger  after 
all  this  age  of  confusion  and  attacks  on  our 
fundamental  Institutions.  I  think  we  have  to 
take  counsel  of  our  strength  and  our  ideals 
and  our  accomplishments.  America  is  still  the 
goal  of  people  all  over  the  world.  People 
want  to  come  here.  They  don't  want  to  leave 
here.  We  have  got  to  lift  up  our  hearts  and 
our  minds  accordingly. 

I  think  that  free  and  responsible  citizens 
today  in  this  country  and  in  this  state  have 
the  greatest  opportunity  and  the  greatest 
challenge  In  our  history.  We  must  not  miss 
that  opportunity  or  even  think  of  letting 
that  challenge  go  by  default.  Certainly  we 
don't  want  It  to  go  by  default  to  those  who 
are  not  free  and  not  responsible  citizens. 
We've  Just  got  to  restore  majority  rule  In 
this  country  and  restore  our  representative 
free  democracy  in  place  of  a  propaganda 
control. 

Dean  Manion.  Thank  you,  Theodore  Sen- 
dak, Attorney  General  for  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

I  told  you  at  the  outset,  my  friends,  that 
when  he  first  took  office  five  years  ago  this 
extraordinary  public  servant  promised  to 
make  "personal  responsibility"  the  hallmsj-k 
of  his  administration  of  Indiana's  top  law 
office.  His  resp>onses  today  show  that  he  has 
hewed  to  that  line  with  complete  candor  and 
exemplary  courage.  In  the  great  field  of 
American  law,  he  is  determined  not  to  let 
freedom  and  its  always  attached  personal  re- 
sponslbUity  go  by  default.  Let's  all  help  him 
win  this  case.  Send  the  script  of  this  Inter- 
view to  your  own  Attorney  General  and  ask 
for  his  help  on  this  big  lawsuit. 


WHERE  THERE  IS  NO  VISION 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8,  1974 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  avid 
amateur  photographer,  I  was  tremen- 
dously impressed  by  a  presentation  of 
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some  of  the  most  beautlfiil  and  spec- 
tacular pictures  taken  in  the  U.S.  space 
prosram.  starting  with  Gemini  in  May 
ot  1961  to  Apollo  17  in  December  1972,  at 
a  dinner  I  attended  in  Washington.  D.C. 
at    which    the    Eastman    Kodak    Co. 
honored  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space     Administration      for      notable 
achievements  in  exploring  outer  space. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  statement  of  the  Kodak  Co.'s 
president,  Mr.  Walter  Fallon,  commend- 
ing that  Agency  for  their  achievements 
in   gilarglng  man's   understanding   of 
himself  and  his  world  through  explora- 
tion and  photography  from  outer  space. 
The   text   of   Mr.   Fallon's   statement, 
"Where  There  Is  No  \^ion."  honoring 
NASA  foUows: 


I 
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W: 


THxu  Is  No  Vision 
(By  Walter  A.  P»Uon) 
In  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  Chapter  29.  Verse 
18,  we  are  told:  "Where  there  U  no  vision. 
the  people  perish." 

The  aense  of  "perteh"  here  can  be  either 
flguraUve  or  Uteral,  I  suppose.  The  spirit  of 
a  people,  their  morale,  deteriorates  where 
there  la  no  vision  calling  forth  the  best  that 
la  within  their  oapabUlties  at  any  given  time. 
Or  the  perishing  could  be  real  and  earnest  for 
people  who  dcmt  know  where  they  are 
going  in  a  world  operating  on  physical  laws 
that  dont  amend  very  easily. 

Different  times,  of  course,  require  dif- 
ferent visions.  Probably  the  dominant  vision 
of  our  times — ^the  one  most  reproduced  any- 
way—la the  Image  of  planet  Earth  as  a  fragUe 
ball  floating  against  a  black  sky.  And  for  that 
Image  we  have  to  thank  the  people  of  NASA, 
and  the  other  cooperating  agencies  repre- 
sented here  this  evening. 

It's  a  further  commentary  on  our  times 
that  we  almost  take  It  for  granted  that  Rusty 
Schwelckart  could  repeat  his  experience  for 
us  at  any  time. 

Yet  man  baa  had  the  capabUlty  to  record 
^ddleplay  Imagea  like  this  only  sllghUy 
lo^er  than  he  has  had  the  capability  of 
powered  flight.  That  Is,  powered  flight  with 
a  reasonable  expectancy  at  coming  back  to 
the  ground  safely. 

Ptor  most  of  recorded  history,  the  human 
race  has  had  to  depend  on  the  eye-wltneas 
word-pictures  o*  the  men  who  had  been 
ttaara.  WhUe  the  word-pictures  went  on  at 
greater  length,  many  of  them  did  not  add  up 
to  much  more  than  the  single  "Wow  I"  of  the 
astronauts. 

The  understanding  of  all  men  leaps  for- 
ward when  the  experlenee  of  any  one  man 
^be  repeated  and  amplified  by  means  of 
raoocded  Imagea.  And  here  I'm  referring  to 
l^'f  btWMlly— the  visible  and  invisible 
spectrum:  in  electronics  as  weU  as  ohotoe- 
raphy.  *^     "** 

We  who  make  a  career  woriclng  around 
unages  of  one  sort  or  another  like  to  feel  that 
«wr  own  vMon  Is  pretty  perceptive— partlc- 
tflarly  In  hUMWght.  *'««•» 

Over  the  evolution  of  the  recorded  Image 
there  are  key  Bontrtbuttons  we  would  have 
wanted  to  eaU  oat  oC  the  routine  events  at 
the  day.  If  we'd  been  there.  If  somebody  had 
wad  us  about  them.  If  we  had  lust  been 
amart  enough  at  the  time  to  see  them  for 
what  they  were. 

to  ratn^Mct.  If »  amaaing  how  often  the 
real  algnlflcance  of  these  contrtbutlons  went 
unmartad  by  the  genanl  public,  by  people 
Who  ahovld  hav»  known  tStterTand  ^o^ 
Umea  even  by  tlM  naJor  oontnbut<WB  them- 
selves. 

Pbr  tnstaaoe.  you  know  it  was  Thomas 
■dlson-a  Vtmttameopm  that  opaoed  the  m? 
ta  tha  noTlaa,  tha  first  geaulna  mass  me- 
dium. But.  as  tor  Bdlsoo.  ha  was  convinced 


that  he  had  come  up  with  a  device  strictly 
for  viewing  by  the  Individual— like  the 
atereoptioon.  He  didn't  feel  it  was  even  worth 
spending  $150  to  get  European  patent  rights. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  spBctrvan,  we  ought 
to  give  a  tip  of  the  hat  aftsr  the  fact  to  the 
CBS  television  engineer  who  tried  out  instant 
replay  at  an  Army-Navy  game  in  the  early 
60s.  Out  of  his  experlmamtlng  has  come 
mankind's  much  wider  understanding  of  the 
critical  difference  between  the  slant-ln  and 
the  zlg-out. 

And  we  dare  not  fail  to  salute  in  our  sur- 
vey the  flrst  aerial  photograph  ever  taken 
In  this  country,  back  in  1860,  elegantly  cap- 
tioned "Boston  as  the  Eagle  and  the  Wild 
Goose  See  It."  It  might  be  noted  that  this 
was  the  only  one  of  eight  exposures  taken 
that  came  out.  So  you  see  how  much  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  technology  of  the 
recorded  Image. 

A  good  share  of  it  was  due  to  the  efforts  of 
one  man,  George  Eastman.  He  has  been  vari- 
ously acclaimed  for  his  accomplishments  as 
Inventor,  business  manager,  phUanthropist, 
and  even  marketing  Innovator. 

But  there  are  now  those  who  hold  that  his 
greatest  single  contribution  did  not  lie  in 
any  of  these.  It  came  In  the  form  of  the  basic 
Insight  that  unless  picture-taking  was  sep- 
arated from  the  making  and  processing  of 
the  sensitized  materials,  photography  would 
be  strictly  for  chemists. 

And  If  that  were  the  case,  there'd  be  no 
reason  for  our  get-together  tonight.  Of  all 
the  excellent  chemists  that  I  know,  not  many 
would  make  good  astronauts. 

Ifs  Interesting  to  note  that  yesterday  was 
the  anniversary  of  another  mUestone  In  the 
history  of  the  recorded  image.  Ninety-foxir 
years  ago.  the  flrst  reproduction  of  a  news- 
paper photograph  was  made,  demonstrating 
a  new  process  called  the  "halftone."  The  in- 
ventor took  it  to  the  leading  pubisher  of 
the  day,  a  man  famous  for  his  innovations  In 
Journalism.  But  this  publisher  couldn't  see 
any  futvu-e  in  the  halftone.  So.  17  years  went 
by  before  halftones  were  ever  run  on  a  power 
press. 

One  final  example  serves  to  nail  down  the 
point  that  the  real  meaning  of  many  great 
achievements  often  goes  xmiemarked  at  the 
time. 

WUhelm  Roentgen  put  as  opaque  black 
l>ox  aroxmd  a  vacuum  tube  he  was  studying. 
He  happened  to  notice  that  a  fiuoracent 
screen  outside  the  box  was  emitting  light 
also,  and  he  reasoned  that  the  screen  was 
being  struck  by  invisible  radiation  through 
the  box.  He  called  It  the  ■y— for  the  un- 
known — ray. 

The  phenomenon  was  put  to  work  Imme- 
dUtely,  notably  In  medical  dlgnosis.  And,  of 
course.  It  has  been  Justly  celebrated  for  that 
pxupose. 

Only  In  retrospect  did  scientific  opinion 
appreciate  that  Roentgen's  discovery  was 
nothing  less  than  the  opening  of  the  era 
of  modem  physics.  Sir  Arthur  Eddlngton 
summed  up  this  significance  with  the  obser- 
vation that,  before  X-ray  dlHractlon,  a  man 
coiUd  know  more  about  a  star  than  about 
the  table  at  which  he  worked. 

At  Kodak,  we  happen  to  think  that  history 
wlUrank  the  work  of  the  United  States  space 
program  right  up  there  with  tbe  most  notable 
advances  In  human  understanding  through 
the  recorded  Image. 

Only  we  happen  to  l)e  on  the  scene  of  this 
one. 

Purthermore,  we  think  we  have  some  Idea 
of  what  It  can  mean  in  terms  of  clarifying 
the  vision  of  the  people  in  this  country  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  In  the  years  ahead. 

Van  PhUllps  has  already  t«uched  on  the 
output  of  Skylab  8  and  Its  two  predecessors. 

And  with  the  launching  of  the  Space  Shut- 
tle— an  event  that  Senator  Moss  has  aptly 
characterized  as  "the  next  logical  step  In  the 
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space  age"— man  wlU  have  a  permanent  lab- 
oratory from  which  to  enlarge  on  these  find- 
ings. 

Prom  the  Apollo  missions  the  most  dramatic 
payoff,  of  course,  was  the  actual  samples  of 
the  moon's  composition,  necessarily  limited. 
Of  almost  equal  Importance  were  the  elec- 
tronic and  photographic  records  made  there. 
The  meteorological  satetlitts  have  already 
recorded  and  sent  back  to  earth  more  infor- 
mation about  our  atmosphere  and  the  com- 
plex workings  of  weather-making  systems 
than  all  the  talk  and  study  since  the  dis- 
covery that  the  world  is  round. 

The  communication  satellites  get  publicity 
mostly  during  Olympic  Games  or  Royal  Wed- 
dings. Of  much  farther-reaching  significance 
Is  their  use  for  education  in  the  developing 
countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  I,atln  America. 
But  if  there  had  to  be  one  single  citation 
to  NASA  and  its  associates  for  enlarging 
man's  understanding  of  himself  aiid  his 
world  it  would  certainly  have  to  go  to 
ERTS — the  Earth  Resources  Technology 
Satellite.  ^' 

Incidentally,  I  understand  that  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  employees  at  the  EROS 
Data  Center  in  Sioux  PaUs  have  something 
they'd  like  to  give  a  certain  Kodak  copy- 
writer. An  advertisement  he  put  out  called 
the  public's  attention  to  the  avalUblllty  of 
"modestly  priced"  photographs  from  ERTS. 
Overnight,  demand  for  the  prints  Increased 
in  the  order  of  600  percent. 

Our  man  has  asked  me  to  pass  the  word 
that  he'd  Just  as  soon  skip  what  the  folks  at 
the  Data  Center  have  In  mind  for  him. 

The  public  interest  In  the  |SRTS  Imagery 
a  particularly  promising  bleadlng  of  elec- 
tronics and  photography,  reflects  the  high 
stakes  people  everywhere  have  In  this  pro- 
gram. '^ 

To  start  with  the  most  obvious  example, 
with  the  current  energy  shortage,  the  abUlty 
of  ERTS  to  indicate  petroleum  deposits  be- 
comes almost  a  national  resource  in  itself. 

The  comprehensive  and  continuous  picture 
that  ERTS  gives  us  of  what  la  happening  to 
our  entHronment  wlU  Improve  the  basis  for 
decision-making  in  this  area.  Probably  the 
most  Important  thing  about  this  Information 
Is  that  it  Is  virtually  real-time,  making  pos- 
sible action  before  the  damage  is  irreversibly 

We  can  do  little  about  the  much-needed 
planning  of  land  use  in  this  country  without 
meaningful  data  about  what  the  patterns  of 
usage  actually  are.  Por  the  first  time  we're 
getting  it— In  a  form  that  helps  make  map- 
ping accurate,  fast,  and  economically  fea- 
sible. 

The  repetitive  nature  of  the  ERTS  Imagery 
Is  indispensable  to  the  effecUve  management 
of  our  life  resources:  water,  agriculture,  for- 
estry, and  range. 

AU  In  all.  It  can  be  said  that  ERTS  Is  doing 
more  than  any  other  instrument  man  has 
ever  devised  to  replace  hunch,  guesswork, 
and  folklore  about  the  world  «b  Uve  In  with 
the  hard  facts  needed  for  survival.  Just  last 
week  It  was  reported  that  one  of  the  causes 
of  famine  in  the  Southern  Sabara  was  tho 
underestimating  of  the  population  that  had 
to  be  fed  by  more  than  60  percent. 

Here  was  a  case  In  which  the  pe<^le  liter- 
ally did  perish  for  want  of  an  adequate 
vision. 

Through  ERTS  and  the  other  related  pro- 
grams administered  by  NASA,  inanfcin/i  is 
getting  a  place  to  stand  for  acqjulrlng  such  a 
vision. 

So,  Dr.  Low,  U  you  wlU  Just  coma  up  and 
atand  over  here  we  would  like  t#  preoent  you 
with  a  amall  •Kpreaatoa  of  our  awaxwuM. 
Whan  history  looks  baek.  we'd  ttke  to  have  U 
to  say:  "Tor  oooe,  somebody  wli4  sbould  hava 
known  better  actually  did," 
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FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  TAKES  PREC- 
EDENT  OVER  HIGHWAY  BEAU- 
TIFICATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOmSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  8.  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Virginia 
circuit  court  judge  ruled  last  week  that 
freedom  of  speech  takes  priority  over 
Federal  antibillboard  legislation.  The 
ruling  came  in  a  case  in  which  State 
highway  authorities  removed  a  sign 
which  had  been  erected  on  private  prop- 
erty, claiming  that  it  violated  an  anti- 
billboard  law  and  had  evoked  some 
complaints. 

The  25-square-foot  sign  was  clearly 
an  expression  of  personal  opinion.  The 
message  contained  on  the  roadsign  was : 
"Get  US  Out!  of  the  United  Nations." 
It  is  an  opinion,  I  might  add,  that  is  held 
by  an  increasing  number  of  Americans 
today.  My  bill  H.R.  1414  would  do  ex- 
actly what  the  sign  suggests. 

The  judge  in  the  case.  Judge  Percy 
Thornton,  Jr.,  ruled  that  the  message 
"is  an  expression  of  personal  opinion  and 
does  not  constitute  an  advertisement  or 
sign"  imder  State  highway  regulations. 
The  State  regulations,  incidentally,  were 
passed  to  accommodate  Federal  statutes 
which  allow  a  State  to  collect  an  addi- 
tional 10  percent  in  Federal  highway 
money  if  it  enforces  the  "liighway  beau- 
tiflcation"  law.  Apparently,  some  State 
ofBcials  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  free- 
doms of  their  local  citizens,  that  is,  free- 
dom of  speech  and  the  rights  of  private 
property,  for  a  Federal  handout. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  this  case 
was  decided  in  Virginia,  the  birthplace 
of  George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry, 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  so  many  other 
great  Americans  who  fought  to  establish 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

It  is  to  Judge  Thornton's  credit  that 
he  places  constitutionally-secured  rights 
above  congressionally  passed  Federal 
statutes.  Unfortunately,  in  this  age  of 
increasing  Federal  usurpation  of  in- 
dividual rights,  many  Americans  are  be- 
ginning to  believe  that  acts  of  Congress 
can  supersede  basic  rights. 

I  ask  that  the  related  newsclipping 
follow: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  5,   1974] 

AwTi-UJI.    Sentimknt:    Removal    op    Bn,L- 

BOARD  Illegal.   Court   Rules 

(By  Ronald  Taylor) 

A  Fairfax  County  Circuit  Court  Judge  has 
ruled  that  the  Virginia  Highway  Department 
may  not  legally  remove  a  roadside  sign  say- 
ing "Get  US  Out!  of  the  United  Nations" 
from  the  property  of  a  Pairfax  man  and  his 
sister. 

The  ruling,  issued  Wednesday  by  Judge 
Percy  Thornton  Jr.,  established  that  the  26- 
square-foot  sign  facing  east-bound  traffic  on 
Route  2»-211  between  Palrlee  and  Nutley 
Streets  is  not  an  advertisement  as  defined  In 
State  Highway  Department  regvaations. 

The  nillng  was  on  a  suit  filed  by  Mary  Lou 
Curtis  and  her  brother  Walton  C.  Thompson 
who  lives  on  the  68-acre  family  pnq)erty. 
They  contended  that  the  removal  of  the  sign 
by  state  highway  authorities  violated  thehr 
constitutional  right  of  free  speech. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

During  a  court  hearing  on  the  matter,  high- 
way ofiBclals  argued  that  the  sign's  presence 
could  threaten  their  funding  through  a  fed- 
eral antlbUlboard  project. 

Thornton  ruled,  however,  that  the  message 
"is  an  expression  of  personal  c^lnlon  and 
does  not  constitute  an  advertisement  or 
sign"  under  stete  highway  regulations. 

Mrs.  Curtis  said  she  erected  the  sign  last 
year  and  that  the  message  represents  a  long- 
held  position  to  her.  "There  was  no  special 
event  that  made  me  do  It,"  she  said,  "The 
sign  became  available  and  I  finally  got 
around  to  putting  it  up." 

Following  citizens'  complaints  and  citing 
an  antibillboard  law,  state  highway  authori- 
ties removed  the  sign  last  July. 

The  state  receives  an  additional  10  per  cent 
In  highway  funds  if  It  enforces  a  federal  anti- 
billboard law. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  David  T. 
Walker,  who  represented  the  stete  In  the  case, 
said  that  a  decision  has  not  yet  been  made  on 
whether  to  appeal  the  ruling. 


LITTON  IN  TROUBLE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8.  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  of 
the  Navy's  30  stiip  DEX-963  destroyer 
could  rise  as  much  as  $500  million,  if  all 
the  electronic  and  special  weapons  origi- 
nally planned  by  the  Navy  are  installed, 
according  to  unclassified  portions  of  a 
GAO  report  which  I  am  publicly  releasing 
today. 

GAO  reports  in  its  annual  staff  study 
that  "we  believe  that  the  cost  of  these 
subsystems  are  essentially  acquisition 
costs  and,  as  such,  should  be  reported  on 
the  Selected  Acquisition  Report" — the 
Pentagon's  quarterly  report  to  Congress 
on  major  weapons  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  GAO  report  also  con- 
tains the  most  detailed  analysis  available 
to  date  on  technical  and  labor  problems 
affecting  the  Litton  Industries  new  ship- 
yard in  Pascagoula,  Miss.  The  GAO 
outlines  various  indicators  of  success 
of  its  shipyard  construction  schedule 
and  concludes  "all  of  these  indicators 
show  delinquencies  in  the  actual  work 
performed  in  relation  to  current  plans." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  ttiis  report 
is  new  and  damaging  evidence  that 
serious  problems  continue  to  plague  the 
shipyard.  We  are  heading  down  the  same 
dangerous  road  of  huge  cost  increases 
and  lengthy  delays  that  have  character- 
ized Litton's  earlier  efforts  at  stiipbuild- 
ing  in  Pascagoula.  As  many  of  my  col- 
leagues may  know  the  five  ship  LHA  pro- 
gram is  now  behind  schedule  by  several 
years  and  the  cost  per  ship  has  risen 
from  $153.4  million  per  ship  to  $228.2 
million  per  ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  calling  upon  the 
Navy  today  to  cancel  a  sizable  number 
of  the  30  DD-963  destroyers. 

Careful  reading  of  the  GAO's  analysis 
discloses  that  Litton  is  trying  to  build 
too  many  ships  at  one  time.  The  ship- 
yard is  crowded,  undermanned,  and  com- 
pletely fouled  up — the  shipyard  work- 
load must  be  reduced.  The  only  way  to  do 
that  Is  to  reduce  the  number  of  destroyers 
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to  be  built.  Otherwise,  the  costs  of  each 
ship  will  skyrocket  upward  as  delays 
mount. 

The  GAO  reported  that  if  foulups  in- 
side the  shipyard  are  not  resolved  it  will 
cause  eventual  slippage  in  delivery  sched- 
ule and  increases  in  contract  costs. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Navy  concedes 
in  its  latest  report  to  Congress  that  some 
of  the  destroyers  may  be  up  to  5  months 
late. 

Congress  has  already  approved  funds 
for  the  ships  and  the  Navy  is  seeking  an 
additional  $463.5  miUion  for  the  final 
seven  ships  in  this  year's  Defense  Depart- 
ment's budget.  I  beUeve,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  at  least  the  last  seven  ships  should 
be  canceled  and  possibly  more.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  cancellation  of 
the  last  seven  ships  would  only  involve  a 
fee  of  $152,000  which  is  much  less  than 
the  probable  cost  overruns. 

The  potential  $500  million  overnm  is 
based  upon  estimates  of  the  cost  of  so- 
called  electronic  warfare  equipment,  a 
decoy  system,  special  sonar,  new  heli- 
copters, missile  and  guns  which  are  not 
included  in  the  current  Navy  estimate. 
These  various  weapons  are  listed  as 
"space  and  weight" — systems  that  were 
originally  planned  for  inclusion  on  the 
sliip  but  are  not  in  the  Navy's  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  beUeve  that  the 
Navy  is  hoping  to  cover  up  these  cost 
overruns  by  paying  for  the  increased 
costs  from  outside  regular  shipbuilding 
funds.  Eleven  months  after  a  ship  is  de- 
livered to  the  Navy  any  additional  costs 
including  the  Installation  of  new  weapons 
are  paid  from  appropriations  other  than 
shipbuilding.  After  these  ships  are  de- 
livered the  needed  weapons  will  be  added 
but  not  counted  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
ships.  Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Navy's 
action  is  a  cheap  trick  designed  to  deceive 
Congress. 

At  another  point  in  the  report  the  GAO 
said  that  certain  parts  of  the  ships,  which 
are  theoretically  built  in  large  modules, 
are  being  completed  out  of  sequence 
wtiich  makes  the  orderly  construction  of 
the  ships  impossible  in  Litton's  so-called 
mass  production  shipyard.  In  fact,  in  the 
case  of  assembly  work  the  situation  has 
become  worse  in  the  psist  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  now  no  question 
that  unless  we  cut  the  number  of  DD- 
963's  we  are  headed  for  full-scale  disaster 
on  this  program. 


NO  AMNESTY  WITHOUT  EQUITY 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8,  1974 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  10,  the  House  Judiciary's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties,  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice  held  hearings 
on  the  question  of  granting  anmesty  to 
those  who  evaded  the  draft  during  the 
Vietnam  war. 

This  question  has  aroused  a  great  deal 
of  controversy  and  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  editorial  by 
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liCr.  Smith  HempstMie  which  ezpreuM 

the  vtowi  of  the  majority  of  the  Amwl- 

can  people: 

(rtom  tb*  WMblngton  8Ur-Newa.  Mar.  30, 
1974) 
No  Ammsstt  Without  Bqcitt 
(By  Smith  Hempeton«) 
In  North  VJetnam  last  ireek,  the  United 
States  wss  dleksrlnf  for  th«  return  of  th« 
mortal  r«m*Uu  ot  the  Ust  11  American  pris- 
oners of  war  known  to  have  died  under  the 
rigors  of  Communist  ci4>tlTlt7.  At  the  same 
time,  haU  a  world  awaf.  In  obscene  Juz- 
Upoaltlon,   a  Hotiae  subcommittee  chaired 
t>7   Bep.   Bobert    W.    Kastenmeler,    D-Wls., 
was  holding  hearings  on  amnesty  tat  those 
Who  refused  to  serre  ta  that  war. 

The  argtunents  of  the  pro-amnesty  lobby 
remain  t»sleaUy  what  they  have  always  been : 
The  Vietnam  War  was  an  imjust  war,  hence 
thoee  who  desMted  or  dodged  the  draft  were 
justltted  In  so  doing;  the  artful  dodgers'  self- 
ezlle  has  been  punishment  enough;  amnes- 
ty has  always  been  granted  after  a  war  and 
one  Is  needed  now  to  heal  society's  wounds. 
To  all  of  which  one  can  only  reply:  Horse- 
feathersl 

The  notion  that  the  thousands  who  de- 
8«ted  or  refused  to  serve  were  somehow 
endowed  with  a  higher  morality  than  the 
millions  who  disrupted  their  lives,  obeyed 
their  country's  call  and  risked  maiming  or 
death  Is  both  impertinent  and  Illogical. 

All  wars  embody  a  measru'e  of  Injustice. 
But  the  state  has  a  right  to  Insist  on  the 
obUgatloa  of  its  dtlnns  to  serve  It,  and  no 
man  has  the  privilege  of  picking  his  war. 
Clearly  an  Individual  has  the  right  to  refuse 
to  take  hiunan  Ufe,  but  there  are  plenty  of 
stretchers  to  be  carried  on  the  battlefield 
by  those  of  such  sensitivity. 

It  is  even  possible  to  admire  those  who  on 
principle  chose  Jail  or  alternative  service  to 
donntag  a  uniform.  But  the  gorge  rises  at 
the  sunesUoa  that  men  who  spent  the  war 
comfortably  Uvlng  off  remittances  from  Mom 
and  Pop  m  Toronto  coffee  houses  are  the 
cream  of  their  generation.  It  simply  isn't  so. 

As  for  the  argiuient  that  the  gun-shy 
streakers  have  suffered  enough  by  their  sepa- 
ration from  their  native  land,  their  exUe  was 
of  their  own  choosing.  The  penalty  does  not 
begin  to  match  that  paid  in  blood  by  some  of 
those  who  had  to  go  in  their  stead.  One  can 
only  hope,  for  their  sake  and  for  their 
adopted  country,  that  they  make  better  Ca- 
nadians than  they  did  Americans. 

Although  the  revisionist  historians  of  the 
left  would  have  us  believe  amnesty  has  fol- 
lowed every  Amerlcaa  war,  this  Is  not  the 
case.  There  has  never  been  a  general,  uncon- 
ditional amnesty— which  U  what  the  white- 
feather  gang  is  demanding— after  any  Amer- 
ican war. 

After  World  War  n.  President  Truman  par- 
doned sUghUy  less  than  10  percent  of  15,805 
draft  dodgers.  After  the  Korean  War,  scarcely 
a  popular  conflict,  there  was  amnesty  for 
neither  deserters  nor  draft-dodgers. 

The  mam  point  Is  that  the  mUltant  evad- 
ers are  less  Interested  In  forgiveness  than  in 
vindlcaUon.  They  want  America  to  accept 
their  Image  of  themaelvea  and  their  version 
of  history,  and  this  no  self-respecting  nation 
can  grant. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  society  should  be 
harah  or  unforgiving.  The  case  can  certainly 
be  made  that  an  Immature  and  perhaps  low 
IQ  teen-aged  draft-dodger  from  a  home  in 
which  obllgattoni  to  one's  country  were  not 
stressed  U  leas  culpable  thaa  the  middle- 
aged  radical  ehlo  pcofeaaor,  «t>^pifin  or 
polemlolBt  who,  knowing  the  penalty,  urged 
him  to  OTTlteh  ratber  than  light. 

So  as  Sen.  Robert  Taf t  Jr.,  R-OUo,  and  for- 
mer Secretary  of  the  Army  Bobert  P.  Froehlke 
have  suggealed  to  the  Kastenmeler  aubeom- 
mlttee,  lonM  foim  ot  eoadttlonal  amnesty, 
on  a  oaaa-by-caaa  basis  and  oanttngeat  npom 
alternative  service,  would  not  dishonor  the 
dead  or  split  the  counlzy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Case-by-case  treatment  by  amnesty  review 
boards  such  as  those  set  up  after  World 
War  n  would  be  a  slow  proeess.  But  the  of- 
fense, against  their  ooun^  and  their  peers. 
of  which  the  draft-dodgei*  and  deserters 
stand  accused,  is  a  grave  one. 

They  and  those  who  urged  them  to  turn 
their  backs  on  their  country  have  to  imder- 
stand  that  America  U  big  enough  to  give  Its 
repentant  sons  a  second  chance.  But  not  so 
craven  or  misguided  as  to  vindicate  them,  to 
say  that  they  were  right  and  those  other, 
braver  sons  who  fought  and  died  were  wrong. 


ApTil  3,  1974 


THE  DEBATE  OVER  DIEGO  GARCIA 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   KrW    TOKS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBaSENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  8.  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
debate  and  vote  last  week  in  the  House 
on  the  question  of  a  base  oa  Diego  Garcia 
did  not  settle  the  question.  It  remains  to 
be  seen,  not  only  what  the  Senate  and 
the  conference  committee  will  do,  but 
also  what  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  will  do,  since  no  agree- 
ment for  the  expansion  has  been  entered 
into. 

Last  Thursday,  April  4,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  carried  an  article  by  Richard  J. 
Levine  which  in  my  view  fairly  siim- 
marlzes  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  Diego  Garcia  base.  Perhaps  I  am 
prejudiced,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
negative  arguments  greatly  outweigh  the 
positive  ones. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Debate  Ovek  Dizoo  Garcia 
(By  Richard  J.  Levine) 
Washington. — Diego  Garcia  la  a  tiny  coral 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
lying  a  thousand  miles  off  the  southern  tip  of 
India  and  halfway  around  the  world  from 
Washington. 

Isolated  and  uninspiring,  ttie  small  hunk 
of  British  real  estate  would  seem  an  unlikely 
candidate  for  attention  in  this  crisis-oriented 
capital. 

But  a  Pentagon  plan  to  buUd  a  naval  sup- 
port base  on  Diego  Garcia — unveiled  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Middle  East  war  and  the 
Arab  oil  embargo — has  begua  to  generate  a 
lively  though  limited  foreign  poUcy-natlonal 
security  debate  here.  Nixon  administration 
officials  see  the  proposed  base  as  a  logical  and 
effective  means  of  protecting  America's 
Interests  in  that  part  of  the  world,  offsetting 
growing  Soviet  naval  power.  But  some  in 
Congress  fear  the  base  could  lead  to  a  U.S.- 
Soviet naval  race  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  an 
area  that  has  been  largely  spared  super- 
power rivalry,  and  eventually  add  blUions  of 
dollars  to  Navy  shipbuUdlng  budgets  without 
enhancing  U.S.  security. 

While  U.S.  Senators  call  for  Washington- 
Moscow  talks  on  naval  limitations  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  many  of  America's  friends  and 
foes  denounce  the  Diego  Garcia  plan.  In  the 
end,  the  debate  could  provide  important 
clues  to  how  serious  Congress  la  about  play- 
ing a  larger,  more  forceful  role  in  foreign 
policy  as  America  emerges  from  its  painful 
decade  in  Vietnam. 

"Ptom  our  experience  in  tndocnina,  we 
know  too  well  the  cost  of  early,  easy  con- 
gressional and  State  Department  acquies- 
cence to  Pentagon  demand*,"  says  Sen. 
Claiborne  PeU  (D..  R.I.) ,  a  teafling  opponent 
ot  the  base  plan.  "We  must  profit  from  our 
past  errors.  Our  handling  of  this  authorisa- 
tion request  for  Diego  Garcia  offers  such  an 
opportunity." 


NABBOW  ISSUXS  I 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  debate  thus 
far  has  focused  on  such  relatively  narrow 
Issues  as  the  comparative  nvunber  of  U5  and 
Soviet  "ship  days"  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  length  of  the  runway  on  the  island 
Often  lost  in  the  din  of  detail  are  the  basic 
questions  raised  by  the  Pentagon  plan— 
whether  the  UJ8.  should  be  Uvolved  in  the 
project  at  aU;  whether,  or  how,  U.S.  interests 
are  served  by  increasing  the  Navy's  stUl  lim- 
ited presence  in  this  far-off  ocean;  whether 
as  one  former  PenUgon  planner  put  it.  "we 
would  be  wlUing  to  let  events  take  their 
course  aroimd  the  rim  of  the  Itodian  Ocean  " 
Specifically,  the  Defense  Department  is 
asking  Congress  for  $32.3  mUUon  to  expand 
an  existing  communications  st»tion  on  Diego 
Garcia  into  a  base  capable  of  refueling  and 
restocking  U.S.  warships.  Including  aircraft 
carriers,  operating  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Th» 
base  would  be  manned  by  about  600  men 
and  would  enable  the  Navy  to  increase  its 
Indian  Ocean  deployments— either  routinely 
or  in  a  crisis — without  weakening  its  forces 
in  the  Western  Pacific. 

Yesterday  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee postponed  "without  prejudice"  a  re- 
quest for  $39  mUllon  for  Diego  Garcia  con- 
struction contained  in  a  supplomental  budg- 
et blU  for  the  Pentagon— a  setback  that  is 
likely  to  be  chaUenged  by  administration 
supporters  in  the  full  Senate.  And  today  the 
House  Is  scheduled  to  vote  on  a  proposal  to 
delete  the  same  $29  mUllon  from  a  compan- 
ion measure. 

To  Justify  the  VS.  bulldim,  the  Nixon 
administration  has  stressed  the  expanding 
operations  of  the  Soviet  Navy  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  (which  Navy  men  expect  to  acceler- 
ate with  the  reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal) 
and  the  increasing  reliance  of  the  US  on 
Persian  Gulf  oU  that  must  be  transported 
across  the  Indian  Ocean.  "Our  muitary  pres- 
ence In  the  Indian  Ooean  provides  tangible 
evidence  of  our  concern  for  security  and 
stabUity  m  a  region  where  significant  VS. 
interests  are  located."  declares  James  Noyee. 
Deputy  Defense  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern, 
African  and  South  Asian  Affairs. 

By  Pentagon  standards,  the  Diego  Garcia 
request  U  a  mere  pittance,  lees  than  one- 
thh-d  the  price  of  a  modem  destroyer.  More- 
over, Defense  Department  and  State  Depart- 
ment officials  have  sought  to  downplay  the 
potential  long-range  significance  of  the 
naval  base  by  referring  repeataedly  to  their 
plans  for  a  "modest  support  facility." 

StUl.  a  number  of  lawmaker*  and  outside 
experts  remain  uneasy,  fearful  that  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  construction  money 
could  prove  a  fateful  step  down  an  un- 
marked road  toward  yet  another  expensive 
and,  conceivably,  dangerous  security  com- 
mitment. Adding  to  their  concern  is  the 
small-step-by-small-step  pattern  of  U.S  in- 
volvement in  the  Indian  Ocead:  first  a  few 
warships;  next  a  communications  station- 
It  LVlng?^''  '"^-  '^'™'  **'*y  ^"''y'  ^ 

Despite  adnunlstration  assertions' to  the 
contrary,  U.S.  interest  in  the  ftidlan  Ocean 
has  been  rather  limited  untu  recently.  Only 
three  years  ago,  Ronald  Spiers,  then  director 
oi  tne  State  Department's  Biueau  of  Poli- 
tico-Military Affairs,  could  teU  Congress: 
iTie  Indian  Ocean  area,  unlike  Europe  and 
Asia,  is  one  which  has  been  only  on  the 
margins  of  V3.  attention.  Never  considered 
or  great  Importance  to  the  central  balance 
or  power,  it  has  been  on  the  edges  of  great- 
power  rivalry."  ^  ^ 

Since  1848.  the  U-S.  presence  In  this 
part  of  the  world  has  consisted  mainly  of 
the  Middle  East  force— a  flagslUp  based  In 
the  Sheikdom  of  Bahrain  and  two  destroy- 
ers that  make  periodlo  port  calls.  That 
such  a  modest  forae  was  coneidered  ade- 
quate testifies  to  the  low  strataglo  Impor- 
tance Washington  attached  to  the  world's 
third  largest  ocean. 
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us.  interest  began  building  in  the  early 
1960s.  One  result  was  the  British  Indian 
Ocean  territory  agreement  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  U.S.  in  1966, 
under  which  Washington  acquired  the  basic 
right  to  build  nallitary  faculties  on  Diego 
Garcia.  Washington's  interest  quickened  in 
1968,  with  the  British  announcement  of 
plans  to  withdraw  military  forces  east  of 
Suez  and  the  appearance  of  the  first  Soviet 
warships.  Since  then,  the  Soviets  have  stead- 
ily Increased  their  naval  forces,  and  cur- 
rent navy  estimates  give  them  a  four-to- 
one  advantage  over  the  VS.  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

Soviet  ships  have  also  gained  increasing 
access  to  port  facilities.  For  example,  Rus- 
sian vessels  currently  use  the  expanded 
Iraqi  port  of  Umm  Qasr  and  the  former 
British  base  at  Aden;  naeanwhUe,  the  Soviets 
are  expanding  their  naval  faculties  at  the 
Somali  port  of  Berbera.  "The  Soviets  possess 
a  supiwrt  system  in  the  (Indian  Ocean) 
area  that  is  substantially  more  extensive 
than  that  of  the  VS.,"  asserts  Adm.  Elmo 
Zumwalt,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

As  the  Soviet  presence  Increased,  the  U.S. 
responded  by  sending  carrier  ta^  forces 
into  the  Indian  Ocean  twice  in  1971,  in 
April  and  agam  in  December,  durmg  the 
Indo-Paklstan  war.  Last  October,  a  few 
months  after  the  Diego  Oarcia  communica- 
tions station  opened  and  as  the  Mideast 
ceasefire  was  taking  effect,  the  Defense  De- 
partment unexpectedly  moved  a  task  force 
headed  by  the  carrier  Hancock  into  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

On  Nov.  30,  Defense  Secretary  James 
Sehleslnger,  disclosing  that  the  Hancock 
would  be  replaced  by  the  Orlskany,  an- 
nounced that  In  the  future  the  Navy  would 
establish  a  "pattern  of  regular  visits  into 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  we  expect  that  our 
presence  there  will  be  more  frequent  and 
more  regular  than  in  the  past."  Since  then, 
major  VS.  vessels  have  been  in  the  ocean 
without  letup. 

Why?  Administration  officials  offer  a  vari- 
ety of  explanations — ^to  counterbalance  So- 
viet "influence"  on  states  around  the  Indiem 
Ocean;  to  maintain  "continued  access"  to 
vital  Mideast  oil  supplies;    to  Insure   free- 


dom of  the  seas;  simply  to  demonstrate  our 
"Interest"  in  that  area  of  the  world. 

"nie  State  Department  emphasizes  the 
diplomatic  value  of  the  Navy.  "A  military 
presence  can  support  effective  diplomacy 
without  Its  ever  having  to  be  used,"  says 
Seymoxu:  Weiss,  director  of  State's  poUtleo- 
mllltary  affairs  bureau.  Privately  Pentagon 
officials,  not  surprisingly,  place  greater 
weight  on  the  military  value  of  warships  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  increasmg  U.S.  Navy 
operations,  a  Navy  man  says,  are  needed  "to 
show  we  are  a  credible  military  power  in  that 
part  of  the  world." 

But  critics  of  the  Diego  Garcia  proposal 
are  troubled  by  these  explanations,  which, 
they  believe,  raise  more  questions  than  they 
answer. 

CtTNBOAT   mPLOMACY 

Some  critics  wonder  whether  the  presence 
of  larger  numbers  of  US.  warships  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  will,  as  Naval  Chief  Zvtmwalt 
claims,  help  preserve  "regimes  that  are 
friendly  to  the  VS."  in  the  area.  "Ounboat 
diplomacy  doesn't  really  seem  to  work"  in 
this  age.  argues  a  government  analyst.  In- 
ternal problems  and  economic  assistance,  he 
believes,  have  a  much  greater  bearing  on  the 
political  course  followed  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. What  is  clear  is  that  several  states 
in  the  area — Includmg  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  India,  Madagascar  and  Sri  Lanka 
(Ceylon) — have  publicly  opposed  the  Diego 
Gfkrcla  support  base,  arguing  that  the  Indian 
Ocean  should  be  a  "zone  of  peace." 

Furthermore,  there  are  some  military  ex- 
perts who  doubt  that  Soviet  ships  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  pose  a  serious  threat  to  West- 
em  tankers  carrying  precious  Arab  oil.  In 
the  opinion  of  Gene  La  Rocque,  a  retired  rear 
admiral  who  often  criticizes  Pentagon  poli- 
cies, an  attack  on,  or  interference  with,  such 
shipping  "doesn't  appear  to  be  a  plausible 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  when 
one  takes  Into  account  such  important  fac- 
tors as  relative  military  power,  time  and  dis- 
tance and  the  alternative  means  of  exerting 
Influence  and  power  at  the  dl^osal  of  the 
Soviet  Union." 

Other  mlUtary  analysts  have  argued  that  it 
is  highly  improbable  the  Soviets  would  at- 
tack Western  ships  since  such  a  hostile  act 


would  likely  trigger  the  outbreak  of  a  major 
war  between  the  superpowers.  Geoffrey 
Jukes,  an  Australian  analyst  has  written:  "It 
la  difficult  to  envisage  a  situation,  short  of 
world  nuclear  war,  in  which  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment would  be  prepared  to  place  the  btilk 
of  its  merchant  fleet  at  risk  by  engaging  to 
'interfere'  with  Western  shipping  in  the  In- 
dian or  any  other  ocean." 

Much  more  likely,  critics  of  the  Diego  Gar- 
cia plan  stress,  is  a  repetition  of  the  recent 
Arab  oil  embargo,  a  political  act  designed  to 
achieve  political  aims.  It  is  argued  that  the 
presence  of  sizable  naval  forces  can,  at  best, 
have  only  a  minimal  impact  in  such  a| 
situation. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  imsettling  prospect  i 
that  a  base  at  Diego  Oarcia,  coupled  wlthi 
Increased  naval  deployments  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  will  provide  the  Navy  in  years  to  comei 
with  new  rationales  for  an  "Indian  Ocean 
fleet"  and  ever-bigger  shipbuilding  budgets,} 
especially  for  carriers  and  escorts.  The  Navy, 
a  Pentagon  Insider  notes,  "has  been  panting 
on  the  edges  of  the  opportimlty"  represented 
by  enlarged  Indian  Ocean  commitments. 

A    CALL    roa    NEGOTIATIOlrS 

To  prevent  a  costly  U.S. -Soviet  naval  race 
which  might  not  enhance  either  nation's  se- 
curity, Sen.  Pell  and  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy 
(D.,  Mass.)  have  Jointly  introduced  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  negotiations  between  the 
superpowers  on  limiting  naval  facilities  and 
warships  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

As  in  the  past,  the  U.S.  remains  reluctant 
to  agree  In  writing  to  any  restrictions  on  its 
use  of  the  high  seas.  Moreover,  UJ3.  officials 
say  efforts  to  follow  up  a  Soviet  htat  in  1971 
of  Interest  in  naval  limitation  talks  failed 
to  produce  a  response  from  the  Kremlin. 

Still,  In  view  of  the  potential  long-range 
costs  and  dangers  mvolved  In  an  expanded 
naval  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  It  would 
seem  worthwhile  to  pursue  the  matter  fur- 
ther. For,  as  Sen.  Kennedy  has  said.  "It  may 
in  time  prove  necessary  and  desirable  for  the 
U.S.  to  compete  with  the  Soviet  Union  ta 
military  and  naval  force  In  this  distant  part 
of  the  globe.  But  before  that  happens  we  owe 
it  to  ourselves,  as  wrti  as  to  all  the  people 
of  the  region,  to  try  preventing  yet  another 
arms  race." 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  (Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DX).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Obey  my  voice,  aatth  the  Lord,  and 
J  win  he  your  God  and  you  sfidU  be  my 
people;  and  toaXk  in  all  the  ways  that 
I  command  you.  that  it  may  be  toell  toith 
you. — Jeremiah  7 :  23. 

Eternal  Father  of  our  spirits,  we  have 
been  elected  by  the  people  of  our  dis- 
tricts and  called  to  lead  our  Nation  in 
this  House  of  Representatives.  May  we 
serve  to  the  best  of  our  abilities.  Some  of 
us  are  beginning  to  realize  that  we  can- 
not be  the  best  that  we  can  be  nor  can 
we  do  the  best  that  we  can  do  without 
Thee.  We  pray  now  that  Thy  spirit  may 
come  to  new  life  in  us  that  we  may  learn 
to  live  and  to  lead  our  Nation  in  right 
paths  and  along  good  ways.  Hrfp  us  to 
work  together  for  peace  in  our  world,  for 
justice  among  oor  people,  and  for  good 
will  in  the  hearts  of  all. 

"We  would  live  ever  in  the  light, 
We  would  work  ever  for  the  right, 
We  would  serve  Thee  with  all  our  might. 
Therefore,  to  Thee  we  come." 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


tion  of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 
S.  Con.  Res.  72.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending an  mvltation  to  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  to  hold  the  1980  winter 
Olympic  games  at  Lake  Placid,  N.Y.,  in  the 
United  States,  and  pledging  the  coopera- 
tion and  support  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
ring1»n,  ooe  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

HJt.  6674.  An  act  to  amend  title  88, 
United  States  Code,  to  encourage  persons  to 
Join  and  remain  in  the  Reserves  and  National 
Guard  by  providing  fuU-t'ime  coverage 
under  servicemen's  group  Ufe  Insurance  for 
such  members  and  certain  members  of  the 
Retired  Reserve,  and  for  other  purxxMns; 
and 

R.R.  0363.  An  act  to  amend  certain  laws 
affecting  the  Coast  Oviard. 

The  message  also  annotmced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
NATIONAL  COMMISSION  FOR  THE 
REVIEW  OF  FEDERAL  AND  STATE 
LAWS  RELATING  TO  WIRETAP- 
PING AND  ELECmONIC  SUR- 
VEILLANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8©4(b),  Public  Law 
90-351,  as  amended,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  National  Commission 
for  the  Review  of  Federal  and  State 
Laws  Relating  to  Wiretappinir  and  Elec- 
tronic Surveillance  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Messrs. 
Kastbhkeieii,  Edwards  of  California, 
Railsback,  and  Stbiger  of  Arizona. 
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HENRY  AARON  HOME  RUN  CHAM- 
PION OP  ALL  TIME 

(Mr.  PLYNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  pleas- 
ure In  officially  announcing  at  this  time 
that  the  undisputed  home  run  champion 
of  all  time  In  baseball  Is  Henry  Aaron  of 
the  Atlanta  Braves.  Last  night  before  a 
record  crowd  this  great  baseball  player 
and  sportsman  broke  the  record  of  714 
home  nms  previously  held  by  Babe  Ruth 
when  he  hit  his  715th  home  run  at  At- 
lanta Stadium  in  the  game  between  the 
Atlanta  Braves  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Dodgers. 

This  ballplayer.  Hank  Aaron,  has 
made  outstanding  contributions  to  or- 
ganized baseball  and  to  sportsmanship 
in  general.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  con- 
gratulating Hank  Aaron  on  his  achieve- 
ment. Hank  Aaron  is  a  fine  man,  a  great 
athlete,  and  is  a  credit  to  baseball 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  echo  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
and  remind  him  that  Hank  Aaron  Is  a 
native  of  Mobile.  Ala.,  and  also  remind 
him  that  about  a  year  ago  the  Alabama 
House  of  Representatives  In  Montgom- 
ery, Ala.,  passed  an  official  rescdutlon 
commending  Hank  Aaron  for  his  great 
athletic  ability,  and  Issued  him  the  State 
of  Alabama  license  plate  HA  715.  He  is  a 
great  athlete,  and  I  join  with  others  In 
congratulating  him. 

Mr.  PLYNT.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
genUeman  from  Alabama.  I  know  that  he 
Joins  me  In  saying  that  both  the  States 
of  Alabama  and  Georgia  are  proud  of 
Henry  Aaron. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  need  not  be  a  base- 
ball fan  to  find  ca\ise  for  pride  in,  and 
appreciation  of,  Mr.  Henry  Aaron. 

One  need  not  imderstand  the  finer 
points  of  baseban  to  appreciate  his  tre- 
mendous achievement,  within  the  past 
few  days,  in  tying  and  in  beating  the  ca- 
reer home  run  record  of  the  late  George 
Herman  "Babe"  Ruth. 

Truly,  Henry  Aaron  has  not  rQ)laced. 
nor  displaced  the  Ruth  legend.  Quite  the 
contrary.  Henry  Aaron  has  become  the 
Aaron  legend. 

There  Is,  however,  in  the  story  of  both 
Mr.  Ruth  and  Mr.  Aaron  a  strong  reflec- 
tion of  the  spirit  upon  which  this  Na- 
tion was  founded;  the  spirit  upon  which 
this  Nation  grew  to  greatness,  and  with 
it.  the  spirit  upon  which  many  men  grew 
great  and  respected  In  their  various  fields 
of  endeavor. 

Neither  Mr.  Ruth  nw  Mr.  Aaron  was 
bom  to  affluence.  Neither  had  any  im- 
usual  benefits  except  the  benefits  of  the 
faith  in  themselves  and  the  determina- 


tion to  achieve  success  in  baseball  with 
the  great  gifts  which  God  gave  them. 

Like  Mr.  Ruth  before  htn,  Mr.  Aaron 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  a  man  who 
has  overcome  much  to  earn  the  greatness 
with  which,  so  properly,  he  is  now  cred- 
ited. 

Like  Mr.  Ruth  before  him,  Mr.  Aaron 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  use  of 
the  three  basic  components  of  our  Ameri- 
can free  enterprise  system:  Incentive,  to 
compete  and.  in  turn,  to  contribute  much 
of  himself,  he  is  now  beginning  to  achieve 
his  just  reward. 

There  is  a  lesson  here  for  all  of  us. 
There  is  a  lesson,  particularly,  for  those 
yoimg  people  who,  in  recent  years,  have 
maintained  that,  though  bom  of  afflu- 
ence and  opportunity,  there  was  no  in- 
centive left;  there  were  no  new  fields  to 
conquer;  no  recognition,  n©  reward. 

For  any  who  may  remain  In  that  er- 
roneous frame  of  mind,  let  them  look 
to  Henry  Aaron ;  let  them  remember  Babe 
Ruth.  Mr.  Ruth  was  bom  an  orphan ;  Mr. 
Aaron  a  black.  Both  proved  great 
Americans. 

Mr.  Aaron  has  proved  greatness,  not 
just  in  baseball  prowess.  In  an  infinitely 
less  publicized  way,  he  has  proved  great- 
ness through  his  involven^nt  with  his 
community;  particularly  with  the  young; 
especially  with  the  youngsters  under  cir- 
cumstances which  Henry  Aaron  can 
remember  well. 

It  is  quite  understandable,  quite  prop- 
er, that  America  have  pride  in  Henry 
Aaron.  It  is  understandable,  too,  that 
the  people  of  Metropolitan  Atlanta,  In- 
cluding those  of  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent,  find  cause  for  special  pride, 
special   appreciation,    special   affection, 
for  this  very  private  man.  By  doing  his 
job,  by  keeping  his  faith,  by  timiing  back 
to  the  commimity  much  of  his  success, 
he  has  earned  his  way  as  a  national,  a 
world,  figure  of  greatness  and  strength. 
I  congratulate  him.  I  congratulate  his 
family.  What  more,  really,  oan  one  say? 
Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night, 
Henry  Aaron  took  his  place  in  history 
as  he  hit  the  715th  home  rim  of  his  major 
league  career.   This,   as   all  the  world 
knows,  surpasses  the  714  that  the  great 
Babe  Ruth  hit  in  his  remarkable  career. 
With  some  reluctance,  it  is  my  duty  to 
admit  that  I  played  a  small  part  In  his 
record,  for  on  September  1,  1956,  Hank 
hit  his  61st  home  run  off  of  me  vtrith  the 
Cardinals  playing  the  Bravea.  It  perhaps 
should  also  be  mentioned  that  on  Jime 
25,  1959,  and  100  home  runs  later,  Hank 
again  teed  off  on  a  pitch  from  me  for 
his  161st  home  run. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Aaron  has 
the  record  in  the  major  leagues  for  most 
long  hits,  most  extra  bases  on  long  hits, 
and  most  total  bases,  and  for  the  Na- 
tional League  he  has  the  most  runs 
scored  and  batted  in.  He  ts  close  to 
breaking  Ty  Cobb's  record  of  mpst  games 
played  and  most  times  at  bat,  Stan 
Musial's  record  for  most  hits  in  the  Na- 
tional League,  and  Babe  Ruth's  success 
of  most  nms  batted  in  in  the  National 
League. 

Aaron  is  a  man  who  knows  the  value 
of  teamwork,  and  he  has  the  confidence 
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in  his  ability  to  get  the  job  done.  He 
thrives  on  competition,  but  he  also  real- 
izes that  there  is  an  honest  and  fair  way 
to  compete. 

All  of  us  are  pleased  with  the  out- 
standing success  of  this  superb  athlete 
and  a  gentleman  who  retains  his  humil- 
ity in  the  midst  of  this  great  achieve- 
ment. 


TRANSFERRING     SPECIAL     ORDER 
PROM  APRIL  9  TO  APRIL  10 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
order  approved  yesterday  for  me  for 
today  be  vacated  and  that  I  be  permitted 
to  address  the  House  tomorrow.  April  10, 
for  30  minutes,  after  other  special  orders, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  my  Xemarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  Objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
LouisiEuia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SINCERE  CONGRATULATIONS  TO 
HANK  AARON 

(Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  every  Member  of  the  House  must 
know  by  now,  there  was  a  happening  in 
Atlanta  last  night.  Hammering  Hank 
Aaron  stepped  up  to  the  plate  in  the 
fourth  inning  of  the  Atlanta-Los  An- 
geles game  and  further  etched  his  name 
in  the  annals  of  baseball  history.  There 
were  those  who  said  that  no  one  would 
ever  come  close  to  the  long-time  record 
of  the  714  home  runs  set  by  the  legendary 
Babe  Ruth,  but  Henry  Aaron  apparently 
was  not  listening.  The  715  h«ne  runs  by 
Hank  Aaron  will  insure  that  his  name 
will  always  appear  in  the  basefball  record 
books,  but  Aaron's  name  will  appear  in 
niunerous  other  ways. 

This  remarkable  man  is  much  more 
than  a  baseball  player,  however,  as  peo- 
ple aU  around  the  world  hare  learned. 
He  is  an  outstanding  gentleman,  a  hu- 
manitarian, and  a  true  ambassador  of 
good  will.  The  world  will  net  soon  see 
another  Henry  Aaron,  and  we  In  Georgia 
are  proud  of  him.  I  speak  for  all  Second 
District  Georgians  when  I  offer  my  sin- 
cere congratulations  to  this  remarkable 
man. 


JANE  FONDA  SHOULD  RENOUNCE 
HER  CITIZENSHIP  IN  THIS  COUN- 
TRY 


(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  (or  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Phila- 
delphia Bulletin,  a  very  fine  newspaper, 
on  April  2,  1974,  carried  an  arti- 
cle indicating  that  Jane  Pbnda,  an 
American  actress  and  activist,  has  gone 
to  North  Vietnam  to  make  a  film.  She  is 
accompanied  by  her  husband.  Tom  Hay- 
den,  and  their  infant  son. 

She  was  Invited  by  an  organization 
affiliated  with  the  poliUcal  aan  of  the 
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Vietcong  and  the  picture  reportedly  will 
be  about  life  in  South  Vietnam. 

If  I  were  on  speaking  terms  with  Miss 
Fonda — ^which  I  am  not  nor  do  I  care  to 
be — ^I  would  suggest  to  her  that  in  her 
picture  she  include  some  of  the  depic- 
tions of  atrocities  which  are  currently 
being  cmiducted  by  the  invading  North 
Vietnamese  Army  and  their  contemptu- 
ous allies,  the  Vietcong.  Obviously  that 
will  not  be  part  of  her  commentary,  and 
I  might  suggest  further  to  Miss  Fonda 
that  she  should  renounce  her  citizen- 
ship in  this  country  and  go  to  live  in 
North  Vietnam. 


INTRODUCING  LEGISLATION  TO 
EXiaiPTPIREPIGHTER  PENSIONS 
PROM  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 

(Mrs.  HOLT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  hazardous  professions  in  our  Na- 
tion today  is  that  of  the  firefighter. 

Despite  the  personal  risk  of  this  pro- 
fession, thousands  of  Americans  engage 
in  it  in  a  volunteer  capacity.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  National  C^ommission 
on  Fire  Prevention  and  Control,  about 
1  million  men  serve  as  volunteer  fire- 
fighters— five  times  the  number  of  paid 
firefighters  in  the  Nation.  By  one  esti- 
mate, bcised  on  the  cost  of  what  it  would 
require  to  replace  volunteers  with  paid 
firefighters,  the  Nation's  volunteers  are 
rendering  a  public  service  worth  at  least 
$4.5  billion  annually. 

In  addition  to  their  firefighting  activ- 
ities, these  dedicated  volunteers  also  par- 
ticipate in  other  public  service  programs 
such  as  ambulance  service  and  search 
and  rescue  work.  They  provide  vital  serv- 
ices to  the  community  and  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  efforts. 

In  recognition  of  the  performance 
rendered  by  these  individuals,  many  lo- 
cal governments  now  provide  them  with 
a  lump-sum  pension  after  20  years  or 
more  of  servce.  Unfortimately,  the  cur- 
Teat  tax  treatment  of  these  pensions  re- 
sults in  significant  reductions  in  their 
value. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  which 
will  exempt  pensions  paid  to  volunteers, 
their  dependents,  widows,  or  other  sur- 
viv«ws  from  Federal  income  tax.  This 
measure,  which  will  cost  the  Government 
ao  little,  is  a  small  reward  for  the  dedi- 
cated years  of  service  provided  by  volun- 
teer firemen. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  seriously  con- 
sider the  prompt  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 


INQUIRING  INTO  THE  MILITARY 
ALERT  INVOKED  ON  OCTOBER  24, 
1»73 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Rea.  1002)  and 
ask  for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  \be  res<dation,  as 
f<^ows: 

H.  Res.  1(X)2 
Kmolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  la 
•Brected  to  aubnUt  to  the  Hox»e  of  Repra- 


aentattves  within  ten  days  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  following  Informa- 
tion: 

(a)  The  text  of  all  diplomatic  messages  In 
the  possession  of  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
the  Department  of  State  received  from  Leonid 
Brezhnev,  General  Secretary  of  the  Presidium 
of  the  c:pSJ3.  Central  Committee  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  or  from 
any  other  official  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  were  delivered  on  Oc- 
tober 24  or  25,  1973. 

(b)  The  text  of  diplomatic  messages  sent 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  possession  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
Department  of  State,  as  replies  to  any  at 
the  diplomatic  messages  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (a) . 

(c)  A  list  of  actions,  communications,  and 
certain  readiness  measures  taken  by  the 
Soviet  Union  which  were  referred  to  in  the 
following  statement  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  October  35,  1974:  "And  tt  is  the 
ambiguity  of  some  of  the  actions  and  com- 
munications and  certain  refullneas  meas- 
ures that,  were  observed  that  caused  the 
President  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  National 
Security  Council  last  night,  at  3  o'clock  ante- 
meridian, to  order  certain  precautionary 
measures  to  be  taken  by  the  United  States." 

(d)  A  list  of  the  precautionary  measures 
taken  by  the  United  States,  Including  the 
Initiation  of  a  defense  condition  statxis  num- 
bered 3,  which  were  taken  by  the  United 
States  and  referred  to  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  statement  of  October  25,  1973. 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (c) . 

(e)  A  list  of  all  meetings  attended  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  October  24  and  25. 
1973.  at  which  the  conflict  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (c)  were  dis- 
cussed, and  the  times  of  all  such  meetings, 
the  names  and  positions  of  all  other  indi- 
viduals attending  each  of  such  meetings, 
and  the  decisions  arrived  at  in  the  covirse  of 
each  of  such  meetings. 

(f)  The  date  and  time  of  the  decision, 
made  In  October  1973,  to  order  a  defense 
status  numbered  3,  and  the  name  of  the 
person    or   persons    making    that    decision. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1002  is 
a  privileged  resolution  of  inquiry. 

It  calls  on  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
furnish  the  House  certain  information 
on  the  U.S.  military  alert  which  was 
ordered  on  October  24,  1973  during  the 
latest  Middle  East  war. 

Specifically,  the  resolution  requests: 

First.  The  texts  of  diplomatic  ex- 
changes between  the  President  and  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Brezhnev  or  any  other 
Soviet  official  on  October  24  or  25,  1973; 

Second.  A  list  of  Soviet  actions  which 
caused  the  U.S.  alert  to  be  ordered; 

Third.  A  list  of  measures  taken  by  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  the  alert; 

Fourth.  A  list  of  meetings  aa  the  Mid- 
dle East  confiict  attended  by  Secretary 
Kissinger  on  October  24  and  25,  1973, 
Including  the  times  of  the  meetings,  per- 
sons attending,  and  decisions  reached; 
and 

Fifth.  The  date  and  time  of  the  deci- 
sion to  order  the  alert  and  the  name  of 
the  person  or  persons  making  the 
decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  report  that  this 
information  has  been  made  available  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  material  is  partly  classified  and 
partly  unclasstfled. 


Secretary  Kissinger's  letter  to  the 
committee  and  the  unclassified  material 
are  contained  in  the  committee  report. 

Because  the  classified  data  is  ex- 
tremely sensitive,  the  committee  agreed 
with  the  executive  branch  that  the  public 
release  of  it  would  not  be  in  the  national 
interest. 

The  committee  believes,  as  shown  by  a 
bipartisan  vote  of  26  to  2.  that  the  reso- 
lution should  not  be  approved. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  it  is  my  intention  to 
move  that  this  resolution  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

In  the  meantime,  I  will  yield,  but  only 
for  the  purpose  of  debate. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan   (Mr.  Brooufield). 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  the  position  enunciated  by  Chairman 
Morgan. 

The  committee  considered  the  resolu- 
tion very  carefully  and  received  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  executive  branch. 

The  chairman  has  reviewed  the  resolu- 
tion of  inquiry  and  I  agree  with  him  that 
the  information  requested  has  been  made 
available  to  the  committee. 

I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that  the  Con- 
press  should  be  kept  advised,  in  an 
appropriate  manner,  of  significant  de- 
velopments in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs 
and  national  security.  However,  if  con- 
fidential personal  correspondence  be- 
tween our  President  and  General  Secre- 
tary Brezhnev  is  unilaterally  released,  it 
can  only  discourage  the  kind  of  com- 
munication that  may  be  urgently  needed 
to  resolve  a  confrontation  that  could 
otherwise  lead  to  war.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  believe  it  would  have  been 
unwise  to  release  the  exchange  between 
the  President  and  Brezhnev. 

I  will  support  the  chairman's  motion 
that  this  resolution  be  laid  upon  the 
table. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts <Mr.  HARRiNCToif)  for  debate 
onlv. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  to  confess  some  puzzlement.  I  sup- 
pose, having  had  the  benefit  of  a  de- 
nominational education  which  placed 
great  reliance  on  accepting  matters 
strongly  premised  and  on  having  faith 
on  the  part  of  those  that  imposed  that 
knowledge,  that  this  education  should 
be  a  sufficient  conditioning  process  to 
prepare  one  for  service  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  But  to  a  degree  I  am 
inured  to  the  kind  of  defense  that  has 
been  made  of  the  effort,  somewhat  be- 
latedly, on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  executive  branch  to  in- 
form the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee — 
whose  chief  function  is  to  oversee  a 
whole  range  of  foreign  policy  matters — 
on  the  facts  relevant  to  the  October  24 
military  alert. 

I  might  point  out  to  both  my  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  nunority  member 
that  we  have  language  that  is,  I  thought, 
rather  unambiguous  and  that  has  been 
attributed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
Thursday  morning.  Ocober  25.  In  which 
he  Indicates  that.  In  view  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problems  confronting  the 
country  and  the  military  alert  decision 
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made  the  preceding  evening,  the  full 
facts  would  be  made  known  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  within  a  relatively  short 
time— "within  a  week."  I  beUeve  the 
Secretary  said. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  particular  note, 
having  the  majority  leader  of  the  House 
present  this  afternoon,  that  he  was  con- 
strained enough  about  the  events  that 
occurred  on  October  24.  and  about  the 
demeanor  of  the  House  In  interpreting 
these  events  as  having  had  some  political 
motivation  that  he  took  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  Thursday  of  that  week  to  as- 
sure his  colleagues  in  the  House  as  a 
whole  that,  after  having  had  consulta- 
tions with  the  Secretary,  the  matter  was 
of  sufflcient  gravity  that  there  should 
not  be  any  implication  or  any  inference 
that  what  was  at  work  in  the  alert  was 
an  effort  to  distract  the  American  public 
from  domestic  crises  of  various  kinds. 

I  refer  also  for  the  sake  of  the  his- 
torical record  to  the  perhaps  most  bizarre 
of  press  conferences  that  I  have  had 
occasion  to  be  exposed  to  in  4  years,  in 
which  the  President  of  this  coimtry  re- 
ferred to  the  events  of  October  24  and  25 
as  the  most  significant  foreign  policy 
crisis  that  has  affected  this  country's 
interests  since  our  involvement  with  the 
Russians  in  Cuba  in  1962. 

After  these  events,  to  have  grudgingly 
served  up  to  us,  almost  6  months  after 
these  statements  were  made,  and  after 
we  put  in  context  the  events  that  have 
occurred  since  on  the  domestic  scene,  the 
barest  skeleton  of  what  went  on  during 
that  evening  of  October  24  in  which  there 
was  not  one  elected  official  physically 
present,  and  which  led  to  the  calling  of 
a  mid-level  nuclear  alert,  I  find  myself, 
despite  the  example  I  may  have  had  frcKn 
personal  experience,  still  somewhat 
puzzled.  I  am  puzzled  that  we  should  be 
willing  to  find  ourselves  so  satisfied  and 
agreeable,  and  to  give  the  Executive 
credit  for  something  about  which  I  think 
the  American  public  today  remains 
grossly  uninformed. 

Mr.  ^Teaker.  I  suppose  in  the  priority 
of  things  it  is  only  right  that  we  should 
consider  Hank  Aaron's  hitting  his  715th 
homerun  as  more  important  than  the 
events  of  October  24  that  could  very  well 
have  precipitated  something  cataclysmic. 
insofar  as  the  NaUon's  ability  to  survive 
is  concerned. 

I  come  here  today  only  to  point  out 
that  I  am  hopeful.  In  view  of  some  dia- 
log that  occurred  in  closed  session  last 
Wednesday,  that  the  expressed  interest 
of  the  chairman  in  piursuing  tliis  event 
in  committee,  will  be  pursued,  whether 
in  formal  or  somewhat  less  formal  cir- 
cimistances,  whether  In  open  or  closed 
sessions.  I  hope  that  we  can  derive  from 
today's  exchange  some  assurance  that  we 
will  have,  on  the  part  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  a  willingness  to  go 
beyond  what  was  given  to  us  by  the  State 
Department  as  a  "subetantive  reply"  last 
Wednesday. 

So  in  making  these  remarlcs  today.  Z 
hope  I  can  ask  the  Monbers  to  look  back 
6  months  and  decide  ivliether  they  are 
satisfied  with  the  infonnation  we  hav« 
by  way  of  the  State  DQMurtment's  trans- 
mission surroundli«  tiie  Resolution  of 
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Inquiry.  Every  reasonable  effort  was 
made  prior  to  using  this  extraordinary 
remedy — this  Resolution  of  Inquiry — to 
get  on  a  voluntary  basis  cooperation  from 
the  executive  branch  in  attempting  to 
get  information  on  the  October  24  alert, 
but  these  efforts  were  not  productive. 

Now  we  find  ourselves  with  a  minimum 
degree  of  compliance,  absoit  any  kind  of 
an  ability  to  have  an  exchange  that  is 
effective  or  meaningful  in  the  course  of 
what  transpired  last  Wednesday  for  2 
hoius  and  I  do  remain  somewhat  ex- 
pectant, even  without  a  formal  vote  of 
the  committee  that  we  can  expect  the 
help  and  agreement  of  the  committee 
to  continue  the  inquiry  into  the  circxun- 
stances  surroimdlng  the  October  24  alert. 

House  Resolution  1002  has  been,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  qualified  success.  After  6 
months  of  trying,  we  have  finally  been 
able  to  caj  le  some  measure  of  response 
from  the  State  Department.  Still,  much 
if  not  most  of  the  information  remains 
hidden  from  the  public,  and  no  thorough 
effort  has  yet  been  made  to  come  to  grips 
with  what  I  view  to  be  the  more  difficult 
but  ultimately  more  important  aspects 
of  this  alert.  Was  the  alert  Justified?  Was 
it  a  response  in  excess  of  provocation? 
On  the  basis  of  the  facts  publicly  avail- 
able, we  cannot  answer  these  questions. 
Nor  have  we  reached  any  oonclusions  as 
to  what  the  proper  role  of  the  Congress 
should  be  in  futiu-e  crises  like  that  of 
October  24.  Surely  Congress  should  not 
be  left  in  the  dark  for  months  smd 
months,  as  has  happened  in  this  in- 
stance. Our  inquiry  should  not  stop  here. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  for  debate  only. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  the  comment  the  previous 
speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, made  about  the  day  of  the  alert, 
when  I  took  the  floor  to  Inform  my  col- 
leagues of  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

On  that  particular  day  we  had  been 
briefed  at  the  White  House  by  President 
Nixon  and  Mr.  Kissinger,  and  we  were 
aware  of  the  facts  as  to  what  had  hap- 
pened and  as  to  why  they  had  called  the 
alert. 

Yes,  I  have  been  critical  of  the  alert, 
and  I  beUeve  that  a  nuclear  alert  was  the 
wrong  course  of  action. 

You  know,  I  recadl  a  similar  situation 
dm-ing  the  Arab-Israeli  6»day  war.  of 
1967.  when  Mr.  Johnson  was  President 
of  the  United  States.  President  Johnson, 
according  to  his  own  memoirs,  was  sit- 
ting with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  other  defense  leaders  of  the  coimtry, 
as  well  as  the  generals  and  the  twimlrals, 
when  he  made  the  comment,  "Where  at 
this  particular  time  is  our  Mediterranean 
fleet?" 

Although  they  informed  the  President 
that  the  Mediterranean  fleet  was  merely 
50  miles  off  the  coast  of  Syria,  Mr.  John- 
son was  Just  as  perturbed  then  as  Mr. 
Nixon  was  last  October. 

Yet.  President  Johnson  gave  orders  to 
move  the  fleet  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
Syria.  How  long,  he  asked,  would  it  take 
for  the  Russians  to  learn  tbat  we  were 
sending  our  Mediterranean  Fleet  into  the 


waters  off  the  coMt  of  Syrta?  Our  ad- 
mirals responded  that  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  seconds;  for  we  were  under 
constant  siureillance  and  13ie  Russians 
knew  we  were  serious  when  ^f  e  moved  our 
fleet.  They  would  get  the  message  imme- 
diately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  driving  at  is 
that  Mr.  Johnson  was  saying  to  the 
Russians  when  he  ordered  the  fieet 
moved,  if  you  want  war,  let  it  be  a  con- 
ventional war.  I  am  deeply  concerned, 
Mr.  Speaker  that  Mr.  Nixon  called  for  an 
overall  nuclear  alert.  I  think  the  judg- 
ment of  President  Nixon  was  wrong  in 
choosing  that  course  of  action.  Perhaps 
he  should  have  followed  a  stS'ategy  simi- 
lar to  the  one  Mr.  Johnson  chose.  But  I 
still  stand  behind  the  remarlu  I  made 
that  day  when  I  pointed  out  that  we  were 
in  a  crisis  situation. 

As  majority  leader,  when  I  sat  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Mr.  Kissinger  and  received  from  them 
the  information  on  the  Soviet  actions 
which  preceded  the  alert  and  the  subse- 
quent reasons  for  the  alert,  I  had  no  op- 
portunity to  be  a  Monday  momlig 
quarterback.  Rather,  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  take  their  judgment  on  good  faith. 
At  that  time  and  on  that  day  When  I 
made  those  remarks,  I  believed  that  we 
should  support  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  decision. 

Now  in  retrospect,  I  thiftk  that  the 
President  overreacted  in  calUng  for  a 
nuclear  alert;  and  I  believe  that  he 
should  have  ordered  instead  some  con- 
ventional type  of  response. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Stark)  for  debate  only. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  would  like 
to  address  the  House  today  on  why  this 
resoluti(Hi  was  felt  to  be  necessary. 

We  had  heard  on  CBS  television  a  re- 
view of  the  events  that  took  place — ^a  re- 
view, I  might  add,  that  the  gentlanan 
from  Iowa  in  his  dissenting  qomments  to 
the  committee  report  indicated  may  have 
contained  classified  information  which 
was  previously  unavailable  to  those  of  us 
here. 

I  submit  that  the  Russians  know  the 
events  that  took  place.  Obviously  mem- 
bers of  CBS  television  know  what  took 
pl£u:e.  The  Washington  Post  seems  to 
know  what  took  place.  Yet  the  State  De- 
partment still  seems  to  feel  that  we  as 
Members  of  Congress  are  not  worthy  of 
knowing  what  took  place. 

Admittedly,  the  Information  that  the 
State  Department  grudgingly  sent  over 
could  be  considered  a  victory  for  the  leg- 
islative branch — a  Pyrrhic  victory,  in- 
deed. 

While  the  press  says  that  Secretary 
Kissinger  privately  admitte<I  to  overre- 
acting, he  still  finds  it  more  convenient 
to  cavort  in  Act^ulco  than  to  come  here 
and  deal  with  a  situation  which  could 
have  led  this  country  into  an  atomic 
holocaust. 

The  situation  brought  most  forcefully 
to  my  attention  in  a  briefing  to  Members 
of  Coagtess  by  Mr.  Sisco,  who  was  made 
Under  Secretary  of  State  that  day.  when 
he  c(Hitended  that  he  had  sam  the  let- 
ter from  the  Russians  and  the  U.S.  re- 
sponse, and  (this  la  a  quot«  from  Mr. 
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Sisco)  he  said  oiu:  reply  "left  the  Rus- 
sians an  out." 

Etespite  my  repeated  requests,  I  have 
never  known  what  they  left  the  Russian 
an  out  from,  and  that  statement  to  me 
implies  that  they  may  have  suggested  to 
the  Russians  that  imilateral  moves  on 
their  part  would  force  us  to  move  unilat- 
erally with  the  atomic  forces  we  had  at 
the  time  of  the  alert. 

I  would  like  to  know  the  answer  to  this 
because,  as  far  as  I  know,  we  are  sup- 
posed to  have  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances  that  protects  this  coimtry  from 
accidentally  getting  into  wars.  It  also 
prohibits  the  Secretary  of  State  from 
signing  a  peace  agreement.  That  indi- 
cates to  South  Vietnam  that  it  commits 
us  to  forever  provide  military  support  to 
that  corrupt  and  bankrupt  government. 
We  certainly  had  never  known  anything 
about  that  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Do  we  have  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances? 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  would  review  any 
moves  that  would  necessitate  an  atomic 
alert.  Only  the  President  of  our  coimtry 
can  order  atomic  weapons  into  action. 
He  is  the  only  one  with  that  power,  and 
that  power  carries  with  it  the  power  to 
blow  up  the  world. 

Yet  when  you  have  a  Secretary  of 
State  who,  by  his  own  admission,  over- 
reacted; when  we  are  still  denied  access 
to  an  understanding  of  the  procedures 
taking  place;  when  we  order  our  troops 
and  our  Air  Force  into  worldwide  alert, 
and  we  arm  the  silos  that  could  trigger  an 
atomic  alert;  when  we  question  the  very 
veracity  of  the  Chief  Executive  when 
you  find  you  have  30  members  of  his  per- 
sonal staff  and  his  Cabinet  either  in  jail 
or  under  indictment  or  under  investiga- 
tion; can  we  then,  indeed,  treat  lightly 
the  procedure  that  gives  this  President 
the  power  to  call  forth  the  forces  of  this 
Nation  and  attack  another  nation  for 
reasons  unbeknownst  to  an  elected  offi- 
cial? 

This  decision  was  made  that  night 
without  the  presence  of  even  a  single 
elected  official.  The  Security  Council  con- 
sisted at  best  of  Secretary  Kissinger  and 
Secretary  Schlesinger — admittedly  not 
a  procedure  which  we  had  intended  when 
we  gave  the  President  the  power  to  issue 
a  nuclear  alert. 

So  I  hope  that  this  will  not  be  the  last 
time  that  this  House  will  demand  to  know 
the  facts  leading  up  to  events  as  serious 
as  this  was.  I  hope  that  we  wiU  not  be 
denied  our  demsmds  for  information,  and 
not  only  wiU  we  ask  that  the  four  mem- 
bers of  our  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
be  permitted  to  see  these  types  of  docu- 
ments, but  we  will  demand  that  the  re- 
spective officials  come  down  here  and 
talk  to  us,  and  answer  questions  prior  to 
implementation  of  these  procedures. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  against  the 
motion  to  table,  to  protest  the  actions  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  fateful  eve- 
ning and  the  ensuing  secrecy  surround- 
ing those  events. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  in 


the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  table 
the  resolution  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harrington) 
because  I  believe  it  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  this  country  to  disclose  all  the 
information  it  mtmdated  the  executive 
branch  to  make  available,  and  because  an 
agreement  was  reached  whereby  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Near  East  and  South 
Asia  will  conduct  further  hearings  on 
this  matter. 

However,  the  Office  of  the  President 
and  the  Department  of  State  must  be 
put  on  notice  that  henceforth  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  entitled  to  know  the 
contents  of  communications  that  are  ex- 
changed between  the  United  States  and 
any  foreign  country  or  countries — 
communications  which  lead  to  placing  on 
the  alert  substantial  elements  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Never  again  should  Members  of  Con- 
gress permit  themselves,  for  lack  of  re- 
liable information,  to  be  sucked  into  a 
war  as  they  were  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Additionally,  Members  of  Congress  are 
entitled  to  know  why  information  con- 
cerning the  alert  of  last  October,  which 
was  denied  to  them,  was  leaked  to  a 
Washington  newspaper. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Buchanan). 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Near  East  and  South- 
east Asia,  I  was  one  of  the  four  members 
privileged  to  see  the  exchange  of  mes- 
sages between  General  Secretary  Brezh- 
nev and  President  Nixon,  and  both  from 
what  I  have  seen  in  that  exchange  and  in 
the  classified  and  unclassified  material 
that  was  provided  to  our  committee  in 
response  to  the  resolution  of  inquiry,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  been  fully  responsive.  I  am  fur- 
ther convinced,  for  my  own  part,  that 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
acted  in  the  interests  of  world  pesuie  and 
appropriately  in  the  crisis  itself.  For  our 
purposes  here  I  believe  that  the  State  De- 
partment has  been  unusually  and  fully 
responsive,  and  I  will  support  the  motion 
to  lay  this  resolution  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hamilton)   for  debate  only. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  of  inquiry  before  the  House 
today  was  reported  unfavorably  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  last  week 
because  the  Department  of  State,  in  the 
opinion  of  members,  compUed  with  the 
provisions  of  the  resolution  and  sup- 
pUed  the  documents  and  materials 
requested. 

I  was  privileged  to  have  a  chance  to 
review  the  important  exchange  of  notes 
between  President  Nixon  and  Chairman 
Brezhnev  and  several  other  documents 
related  to  events  surrounding  the  Octo- 
ber 24,  1973,  alert.  Without  comment- 
ing on  the  contents  of  these  documents 
and  related  materials,  let  me  say  that  I 
am  convinced  no  useful  purpose,  no  im- 
portant national  interest  and  no  peace- 
ful cause  would  be  served  by  their  re- 
lease or  by  extensive  debate  here  over 
what  threats  constitute  a  declaration  of 
a  grade  3  alert. 


While  I  voted  to  report  this  resolu- 
tion unfavorably  from  the  committee  be- 
cause of  the  State  Department  compli- 
ance with  the  resolution's  request,  I 
would  like  to  add  three  comments: 

First,  in  my  view,  the  executive  branch 
was  neither  forthcoming  nor  very  can- 
did on  this  subject  until  this  resolution 
was  introduced.  Several  letters  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  other  agencies  of 
the  Government  by  myself  and  other 
members  expressing  concern  over  what 
happened  that  night  of  October  24  and 
requesting  evidence  and  documentation 
supporting  the  grade  3  alert  received  in- 
complete replies.  The  efforts  by  the  spon- 
sors of  this  resolution  to  require  a  fuller 
account  of  the  events  of  October  24  have 
thus  served  a  useful  purpose. 

Second,  whether  or  not  the  American 
people  remember  or  care  about  the  de- 
cisions taken  that  night,  the  public  rec- 
ord on  a  matter  that  could  have  had 
ramifications  for  all  of  us  is  incomplete 
and,  at  places,  inconsistent.  If  this  reso- 
lution serves  no  other  purpose,  I  hope  it 
will  encourage  our  Government  to  make 
a  fuller  pubhc  explanation  of  the  events 
of  that  evening  and  of  the  evidence  on 
which  a  nuclear  alert  was  based. 

Third,  this  discussion  today  and  the 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  resolution  address 
the  rather  narrow  issue  of  whether  the 
executive  branch  furnished  documents. 
The  larger,  substantive,  and  subjective 
issues  that  still  stand  over  the  events  of 
that  evening  were  not  considered  at  all. 
Was  the  alert  necessary?  What  indi- 
cators did  our  Government  have  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  be  on  the  verge  of 
unilateral  intervention  in  the  Middle 
East  to  protect  the  October  22  cease- 
fire? And  what  did  these  indicators 
mean?  These  questions  and  others  re- 
main to  be  debated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  these  three 
matters  continue  to  concern  me.  I  feel 
that  we  can  consider  resolved  the  nar- 
row issue  regarding  the  supply  of  the 
information  this  resolution  seeks. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to,  if  I  could,  address  a 
question  here  to  the  gentleman,  or  per- 
haps to  the  Chairman.  In  the  discussion 
that  transpired  during  the  course  of  the 
committee  deliberations  last  Wednesday, 
there  was  an  effort  made  by  Congressman 
Wolff  to  attempt  to  commit  the  com- 
mittee to  additional  hearings  dealing 
with  the  substance  of  the  resolution  and 
expanding  to  the  questions  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  posed  in  his  more  re- 
cent remarks.  Is  it  the  gentleman's  un- 
derstanding or  intention,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  concerned  with 
the  area  most  relevant  to  this  inquiry, 
to  conduct  such  hearings  in  the  immedi- 
ate future? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes,  it  is  my  under- 
standing  that   the   committee   reached 
that  agreement  during  its  discussioQ$«»<^ 
That  is  certainly  my  intention,  and  I 
assure  the  gentleman  that  the  subcom- 
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mlttee  will  proceed  with  hearings  on  the 
subBtanttre  question  Involved  here. 

Mr.  HARRmOTON.  One  other  ques- 
tion. If  the  genttenum  win  yield  further. 
In  view  of  the  niceties  of  the  relation- 
ships between  the  executive  branch  and 
the  legislative  branch,  by  which  Cabinet 
officers  appear  only  before  the  full  com- 
mittee, does  this  custom,  in  the  gentle- 
man's mind,  present  any  problem  of  his 
having  access  to  the  kind  of  witnesses 
needed  to  conduct  a  subsequent  inquiry 
at  a  substantive  level? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Obviously,  there  are 
only  a  few  men  who  can  testify,  because 
there  were  only  a  few  involved.  It  may 
be  an  obstacle,  but  we  will  do  our  best  to 
have  the  pertinent  parties  present  for 
testimony. 

Mr.  HARRINQTON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  could  I  ask  the  chair- 
man If  he  will  join  in  that  general  ex- 
pression of  Interest  in  having  the  hear- 
ings, whether  m  a  closed  or  open  basis, 
to  the  degree  that  we  need  the  help  of 
the  full  committee  to  do  what  reasonably 
can  be  done  In  assuring  the  attendance 
of  the  relevant  Cabinet  officers? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  will  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts.  The  commit- 
tee's intent  is  spelled  out  In  the  com- 
mittee report  In  the  next  to  the  last  para- 
graph where  It  states : 

The  committee  has  addressed  that  Issue  In 
earlier  meetings  with  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
and  other  executive  branch  officials  and  ex- 
pecu  to  pursue  it  further  in  the  future. 

Of  course,  If  the  witnesses  do  not  come 
before  the  subcommittee,  I  win  assure 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  that 
we  win  convene  the  fun  committee. 

Mr.  HARRINOTON.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  the  tolerance  factor  to  wait 
that  long. 

I  Win  Mk  the  SQbeommittee  dialrman 
again  to  yield  if  his  thne  is  stin  available 

Ur.  BAMXLTOH.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
nan  trvm  MtasM^osettB. 

Mr.  BARRIMGPION.  Could  the  gentle- 
man give  me  aome  Utoa  when  he  would 
expect  his  subcommtttee  to  undertake 
these  hearings? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  The  subcommittee 
win  make  the  request  ot  the  appropriate 
officials  of  the  executive  branch  Immedi- 
ately. When  they  appear  wUl  depend 
upon  their  schedules. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr  STARK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  Just  Uke  to  comment  at  this 
potat  to  apidaud  the  actl<nis  of  the  com- 
mittee, of  the  chalnnan.  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  and  thank 
them  for  their  prompt  and  courteous  ac- 
Uon,  and  the  help  of  their  staff,  during 
consideration  of  this  rcBOhxtlmi 

Mr.  2ABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  debate  on  the  leaoluUon  of  Inquiry 
here  today  I  luve  been  approached  by 
several  members  asking  about  the  rela- 
tionship of  this  matter  to  the  War  Pow- 
ers Act  whlA  Congress  passed  late  tn 
the  last  sesslca. 


Because  of  the  importance  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  and  the  necessity  of  its  cor- 
rect interpretation.  I  am  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  clear  up  any  conftislon  or 
misimderstandlngs  about  relevance  of 
the  Act  to  the  matter  at  hand. 

Our  discussion  today  centers  around 
the  miUtary  alert  invoked  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  on  October  24,  1973.  as  a  re- 
sponse to  certain  actions  by  the  Soviet 
Union  related  to  the  conflict  situation  in 
the  Middle  East. 

As  described  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aflfairs  adversely  re- 
porting House  Resolution  1002,  the  res- 
olution of  inquiry,  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
were  put  on  an  alert  status  knowTi  sis  De- 
fense condition  No.  3,  or  Defcon  3. 

According  to  my  understanding,  Def- 
con 3  situations  are  ones  which  arise 
from  increased  world  tensions,  but  faU 
short  of  those  occasions  In  which  U.S. 
forces  are  about  to  be  Introduced  Into 
hostilities  or  situations  where  hostilities 
are  imminent. 

Since  there  was  no  direct  introduction 
of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  into  hostilities  nor 
any  imminent  danger  of  such  Introduc- 
tion as  a  result  of  this  alert,  the  execu- 
tive branch  was  not  required  to  report 
to  the  Congress  under  section  4(a)(1) 
of  the  War  Powers  Act,  and  there  was  no 
need  for  congressional  action  as  provided 
for  in  section  5. 

Sections  4(a)  (2)  and  4(a)  (3)  of  the 
War  Powers  Act  also  would  not  appear 
to  apply  to  the  Defcon  3  situation 
which  existed.  Those  provisions  of  the 
War  Powers  Act  deal  with  instances  of 
peaceful  deployment  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  Including: 

First,  their  Introduction  into  the  ter- 
ritory, airspace  or  waters  of  a  foreign 
nation,  while  equipped  for  combat,  ex- 
cept for  deplojrments  which  relate  solely 
.  to  supply,  replacement,  repair,  or  train- 
ins;  and 

Second,  their  increase  in  numbers 
which  substantlaUy  enlarges  a  U.S.  mUi- 
taiT  presence  already  located  in  a  for- 
eign country. 

Since  neither  situation  occurred  during 
the  Defcon  3  of  October  J4,  according 
to  my  information,  those  reporting  pro- 
visions were  not  triggered. 

SectiMi  3  of  the  War  Powers  Act  csJls 
for  consultation  by  the  President  with 
Congress  In  certain  crisis  situations,  but 
defines  those  situations  as  those  in  whlca 
VS.  Armed  Forces  are  to  be  Introduced 
Into  hostilities  or  in  which  hostilities 
cleaiiy  are  imminent.  As  we  have  seen, 
neither  condition  obtained  in  the  alert 
situation  of  October  24. 1973. 

Having  demonstrated  why  that  alert 
did  not  Invoke  the  provisions  of  the  War 
Powers  Act,  I  believe  that  an  additional 
word  Is  necessary  to  prevent  possible  fu- 
ture  misconceptions  about  the  wishes  of 
Congress  by  the  executive  branch. 

Although  the  alert  of  October  24  did 
not  require  congressional  consultation, 
the  situation  would  seem  to  have  caUed 
for  a  measure  of  congressl(»ial  partlcipa- 
tltm  In  the  decision  which  was  made.  To 
the  extent  that  such  participation  was 


missing,  the  President  and  his  advisers 
open  themselves  to  criticism. 

It  is  my  beUef  that,  if  key  Members  of 
Congress  had  beoi  kept  abreast  of  the 
situation  as  it  developed,  much  of  the 
suspicion  and  criticism  surrounding  the 
October  24  alert — and  this  resolution  of 
inquiry — ^might  have  been  avoided. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  although 
this  partici'lar  Defcon  3  alert  did  not 
invoke  the  War  Powers  Act,  future 
Defcon  3  alerts  or  other,  more  critical, 
defense  conditions  may  wen  trigger  pro- 
visions of  the  War  Powers  Act  and 
require  a  response  to  Congress  by  the 
executive  branch. 

Responsible  officials  in  the  executive 
branch  should  be  fiUly  cognizant  of  their 
responsibilities  to  the  Congress  under  the 
War  Powers  Act. 

Finally,  in  closing,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  aa  For- 
eign Affairs  for  the  wise  and  expeditious 
way  in  which  he  has  handled  this  resolu- 
tion of  inquiry.  As  all  of  us  know,  such 
privileged  resolutions  are  difficult  vehi- 
cles of  legislative  action.  Chairman 
Morgan  has  handled  this  one  in  a  way 
which  cEists  credit  upon  himself,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the 
Congress. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  coUea«rues  to 
sustain  the  committee  action  by  approv- 
ing a  motion  to  table  Its  adverse  report  of 
House  Resolution  1002. 

MOTION    TO    TABLE    OFFEWD    BT 
Mm.    MORGAN 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  table  House  Resoiltitlon  1002. 
The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows : 

Mr.  Morgan  moves  to  table  Souse  Resolu- 
tion 1002. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questton  Is  on  the 
moticm  to  table  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mokgan)  . 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wu  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remHita  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1002)  Just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  Objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
can  of  the  House. 

A  can  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  caU  was  taken  by  tieetronlc  de- 
vice, and  the  foUowing  Members  failed 
to  respond: 
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Ashley 

Gray 

Preyer 

Blatnik 

Green,  Oreg. 

Rees 

Boggs 

Ouyer 

Held 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Rhodes 

Brown,  Ohio 

H«bert 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Hollfleld 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Cederberg 

Hosmer 

Selberllng 

Chamberlain 

Huber 

Shipley 

ChlshoUn 

Ichord 

Shoup 

Clay 

Jones,  Ala. 

Slkes 

Conyers 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Steele 

Danlelson 

Kazen 

Stokes 

Diggs 

Litton 

Stubblefield 

DIngell 

McEwen 

Sullivan 

Dom 

McPaU 

Teague 

Drlnan 

McKlnney 

Walsh 

Esch 

Moss 

WUson, 

Plndley 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Charles  H., 

Ford 

Nelsen 

Calif. 

Fountain 

Nichols 

Wyatt 

Frelinghuysen 

Patman 

Young,  Alaska 

Oialmo 

Pickle 

Goldwater 

PoweU.  Ohio 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU,  367 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  caU  were  dispensed 
with. 


CAMILLO  DeLUCIA  RETIRES 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarl^s  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  1, 
1974,  the  trlstate  area  of  southeastern 
Ohio  lost  one  of  its  most  popular  and 
famlliEU-  voices.  On  that  day  Mr.  CamiUo 
DeLucia  retired  as  the  voice  of  the  "Nea- 
politan Serenade"  after  more  than  33 
years. 

Mr.  DeLucia's  career  in  broadcasting 
has  had  few  paraUels.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  as  an  immigrant  in  1920 
with  his  wife  GUda  and  settled  in  Steu- 
benville,  Ohio,  In  1923.  After  many  years 
of  radio  experience  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Youngstown  he  joined 
WSTV,  Steubenville  in  November  1940 
to  become  host  of  "Neapolitan  Sere- 
nade." He  was  a  natural  for  the  job  and 
became  instantly  popular  with  the  large 
group  of  Americans  of  Italian  extraction. 

He  combined  many  patriotic  and 
charitable  services  with  his  duty  as  ra- 
dio host.  During  World  War  n  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  presented  him 
with  a  citation  for  his  efforts  In  behalf 
of  war  bond  sales.  When  major  floods 
struck  Europe  in  1962  he  raised  several 
thousand  dollars  for  flood  victims  in 
Italy.  For  years  he  has  raised  money 
for  St.  John's  ViUa  in  Carronton,  Ohio. 
These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  his 
efforts. 

The  honors  bestowed  on  Mr.  DeLucia 
are  too  numerous  to  list  in  detaU.  They 
include,  among  others,  special  commen- 
dations from  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Pope  John  XXllI,  and  Alcide 
D.  Gasperi,  Prime  Minister  of  Italy. 
He  was  awarded  the  Cross  of  SoUdarity 
Medal,  Grand  CavaUer  of  the  Order  of 
Merit  by  the  President  of  Italy. 

Even  now  that  he  has  retired  to  spend 
more  time  with  his  chUdren  and  grand- 
chUdren  he  continues  to  participate  in 
community  affairs  and  to  add  to  the 
treasury  of  memories  for  his  family,  his 
friends,  and  his  neighbors. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  imtll  midnight  tonight 
to  flle  certain  privUeged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  998,  CHANGES 
IN  CERTAIN  HOUSE  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  caU  up  House 
Resolution  1018  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1018 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  998)  to  amend  the  House  rules 
regarding  the  making  of  points  of  no  quorum, 
consideration  of  certain  Senate  amendments 
In  conference  agreements  or  reported  in  con- 
ference disagreement,  request  for  recorded 
votes  and  expeditious  conduct  of  quorum 
calls  In  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  post- 
ponement of  proceedings  on  suspension  mo- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  reso- 
lution and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  resolu- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment.  No  amendments  shall  be  In 
order  to  said  resolution  except  amendments 
offered  by  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  germane  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  said  resolution,  and  said  amend- 
ments shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution  for  amendment,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  resolution  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  reso- 
lution to  its  adoption  or  rejection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  Sisk,  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta),  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  sis  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1018 
provides  for  a  modified  closed  rule  on 
House  Resolution  998,  a  resolution  to 
amend  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives regarding  the  making  of 
points  of  no  quorum,  ccmsideratlon  of 
certain  Soiate  amendmoits  in  confer- 
ence agreements  or  reported  in  disagree- 
ment, request  for  recorded  votes  and 
expeditious  conduct  of  quorum  calls  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  and  postponement 
of  proceedings  on  suspension  motions. 

House  Resolution  1018  provides  that 
after  general  debate,  which  shaU  be  con- 
fined to  the  resolution  and  shaU  continue 
not  to  exceed  2  hours,  the  resolution 


shaU  be  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment.  No  amendments  shall 
be  in  order  to  the  resolution  except 
amendments  offered  by  the  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Riiles  and  germane 
amendments  to  section  3  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  those  amendments  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment 

House  Resolution  998  amends  the 
rules  of  the  House  to  prohibit  the 
making  of  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  in  five  instances.  It  also  al- 
lows the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  end  a  quorum  call  as  soon 
as  100  or  more  Members  appear.  Names 
of  Members  wiU  not  be  published  when 
this  procedure  is  invoked.  House  Resolu- 
tion 998  also  raises  the  support  required 
for  ordering  record  votes  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  from  20  to  40  Mem- 
bers when,  at  the  request  of  any  Member, 
the  Chairman  determines  that  more  than 
200  Members  are  present. 

House  Resolution  998  aUows  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  the  discretion  to 
postpone  recorded  and  yea-and-nay 
votes  on  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  biUs  and  resolutions  until  the 
completion  of  debate  on  aU  suspension 
motions  offered  on  that  legislative  day. 
House  Resolution  998  also  extends  the 
present  procedure  permitting  separate 
debate  and  votes  on  nongermane  Senate 
amendments  and  further  extends  the 
procedure  to  permit  separate  debate  and 
votes  on  nongermane  matter  in  Senate 
amendments  reported  in  disagreement 
by  a  conference  committee.  The  present 
procedure  is  also  extended  to  nonger- 
mane matter  that:  F'irst,  originally  ap- 
peared in  a  Senate  bUl;  second,  wsis  not 
included  in  the  House- passed  version  of 
the  bin ;  and  third,  appeared  again  in  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1018  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  House  Resolu- 
tion 998. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  most  important 
matter.  At  the  outset  I  must  say  I  agree 
with  the  statements  made  by  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  California  (Mr. 
Sisk). 

I  want  to  point  out  that  this  rule  pro- 
vides for  2  hours  of  general  debate.  It 
is  a  closed  rule  with  the  exception  of 
section  3  which  deals  with  the  number  of 
Members  required  to  stand  up  for  a  rec- 
ord vote.  I  want  it  imderstood  that  this 
is  not  an  open  rule  but,  rather,  a  closed 
rule  with  that  one  exception. 

I  point  this  out  for  the  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  opposed  to  closed 
rules  per  se. 

I  think  the  reasoning  brought  forth 
for  a  closed  rule  is  faulty.  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve  an  open  rule  would  make  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  complete  our  deUber- 
ations  on  this  piece  of  legislation.  I,  for 
one,  do  not  subscribe  to  such  logic. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Win  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Fino- 
liy). 
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Mi-.  VxmxjEY.  U  my  Interpretatfam 
correct  that  under  tlie  bill  wblcb  this 
rule  wouM  deal  with  only  one  quorum 
eaU  would  be  possible  during  cenetml 
debate  of  the  bin  if  the  Chair  saw  fit  not 
to  recognise  Members  for  the  purpose  of 
quorum  calls? 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  Is  not  exactly  cor- 
rect, but  once  a  quorum  is  established 
a  further  point  of  onler  of  no  quorum 
may  not  be  made  imtll  the  transaction 
of  additional  business. 

Mr.  rXKOlEY.  Is  general  debate  con- 
sidered to  be  business  of  the  House? 
Mr.  LATTA.  Under  the  rules  it  is. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  is  considered  to  be 
business.  So  a  point  of  order  could  be 
made  in  a  very  short  period  of  time.  Am 
I  correct  in  that?  What  is  the  purpose 
of  this  language  if  it  does  not  actually 
restrict  ptdnts  of  order? 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  piupose  of  this  lan- 
guage is  to  prevent  dilatory  tactics  from 
being  used  in  limited  Instances.  It  is  to 
Prewmt  having  one  point  of  order  of  no 
quorum  made  right  after  another.  There 
would  have  to  be  the  transaction  of 
some  business  between  quorum  calls  un- 
der this  proposal. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  In  my  experience  here 
I  have  never  observed  a  p(dnt  of  no 
quorum  being  made  immediately  after 
the  establishment  of  a  quonun.  Always 
there  has  been  some  intervening  debate 
or  discussion. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  hasten  to  disagree 
with  the  gentleman. 

I  certainly  can  recall  many  times 
when  they  have  had  one  quonun  call 
right  after  another,  and  when  there  has 
not  bem  any  Intervening  business 
transacted. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  do  not  recaU  such 
an  occasion,  at  least.  If  one  considers  the 
utterance  of  a  few  wtwds  or  discussion  in 
debate  a  transaction  of  business. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  say  this  Is  some- 
thing which  would  be  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Chair  and  he  would  decide 
whether  or  not  there  had  been  any 
transaction  of  business. 

Mr.  OROfiS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  QROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  for 
ylehliogtome. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
what  was  the  Justifleatlan  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  for  an  almost  completely 
closed  rule? 

Mr.  LATTA.  To  restate  what  I  stated 
earlier  about  the  reascming  behind  it. 
it  would  open  up  all  the  rules  of  the 
House  for  amendment,  and  the  majority 
on  the  Committee  on  Boles  did  not  thtn^y 
we  wanted  to  do  this  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROea  Here  we  have  some 
changes  in  the  rules,  changes  that  do 
violence  to.  In  my  oplnlan.  perfectly  good 
rules  at  Vbe  HooBe.  and  yet  there  Is  no 
way  that  we  can  offer  amendments  to 
them  to  rectify  the  violence  that  -ttiey 
do  or  would  atempt  to  do. 

Mr.  lATTA.  I  might  aay  that  the  only 
way  one  could  do  that  Is  to  vote  down 
this  rule,  as  the  way  the  nUe  is  written 


right  now,  wily  section  3  would  be  open 
for  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  surprfeed,  and  I  am 
shocked  that  they  come  tn  with  these 
rules  changes.  I  do  not  knqw  the  justifi- 
cation. What  are  the  JustiflcaUons  for 
these  proposals  to  change  the  rules? 
What  is  wrong  with  the  pi«sent  rules  of 
the  House?  Is  it  the  rules  or  is  it  the 
Members  that  need  amendment? 

Mr.  LATTA.  It  might  be  a  IltUe  of  both 
as  I  am  sure  some  of  the  Members  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  present  rvUes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  realy  believe  this  is  a  tightening 
of  the  rules? 

Mr.  LATTA.  It  certainly  is,  in  several 
mstances. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yield  so  that  I  can 
address  a  parliamentary  inquiry  to  the 
Chair? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  happy  to. 

PAmUAMENTARY    INQtnBY 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inciuiry 

Mr  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Chair  if  general  debate 
is  considered  to  be  transaction  of  busi- 
ness of  the  House? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  re- 
spond to  the  inquiry  of  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois  that  heretofote.  under  the 
presCTit  rules  of  the  House,  a  quorum 
can  be  demanded  during  general  debate, 
or  for  any  other  purpose,  or  for  trans- 
action of  any  other  business  in  the 
House, 

The  purpose  that  this  resoiuUon  makes 
to  order,  as  the  Chah-  understands  it.  Is 
that  this  is  a  matter  which  wlU  be  dis- 
cuMed  by  the  gentleman  from  California 

«°J»w^5L™®"*^"  °'  t^  committee, 
and  the  Chair  is  not  prepared  to  rule  on 
that  issue. 
Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 

?^'^\J^.^^^  "^«  gentleman  from 
onio,  that  deepens  my  coneem  because 
^  P?*J*e*«"  o'  the  rule  we  are  now 
considering  will  be  and  is  vitally  impor- 
tant, and  if  we  do  not  really  know  right 
now  when  we  are  considering  the  rule 
what  the  effect  of  the  resolution  will  be 
ir  It  is  adopted,  then  ws  are  certainly  go- 
ing to  be  disarmed,  or  at  least  our  ability 

Sii^  *f*  ""*  *™P*^'  °'  t^  resolution 
win  be  iMsened  considerably  under  a 
closed  rule.  ""ucr  » 

So.  if  we  cannot  get  a  more  precise 
ruhng  fr«n  the  Chair  on  this  point  I 
would  think  it  would  be  highly  desirable 
to  reject  what  is  obviously  a  very  closed 
rule. 

m J?;f?!F-  ^-  Speaker.  wiU  the  gentle- 
man  yield? 

fr^cSfSia"  ""''^  *°  "^^  ^^'^"^^^ 
^^^SISK.  I  appreciate  my  coDeague's 

friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  that 
I  appreciate  his  Interest  in  this  matter 
Ot  course.  I  would  hope  thatt  he  would 
PWi^ns  to  adopt  the  rule  and  discuss 
tae  very  issue  which  he  Is  talking  about. 
The  subcommittee  went  to  oonsiderable 
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length  over,  frankly,  a  long  period  of 
time,  several  months,  in  consideration  of 
these  exchanges.  Of  course,  that  is  the 
reason  we  have  set  aside  2  hours  of 
general  debate  to  discuss  it.  It  may  very 
wen  be  that  in  the  wisdom  of  the  House 
the  Members  may  feel  that  we  should  not 
make  these  changes.  Then,  of  course, 
that  will  be  a  matter  of  voting  them  down 
and  keeping  the  situation  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time. 

Certainly  we  do  hope  at  the  time  that, 
if  we  can  get  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House,  we  can  discuss  specifically 
the  Issue  which  the  gentleman  has 
raised. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  understwid  the  rule 
that  is  before  xis  now.  Under  that  rule  a 
Member  will  not  be  permitted  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  resolutloA  to  elimin- 
ate just  this  one  particular  provision  re- 
garding points  of  order  of  no  quonun; 
am  I  correct  on  that? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  Is  correct. 
Let  me  say,  very  frankly,  the  matter  was 
discussed.  I  appreciate  the  comments  of 
my  friend,   the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Very  frankly,  it  was  our  decision,  good  or 
bad,  that  at  this  particular  pWnt  in  time 
we  question  the  advisability  of  opeiUng  all 
of  the  rules  of  the  House.  As  the  gentle- 
man surely  knows,  there  is  %  variety  of 
resolutions  presently  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  make  a  change 
or  to  modify  a  whole  variety  of  the  rules. 
Those  may  all  be  good,  or  some  of  them 
may  be  good  and  some  of  them  may  not. 
It  was  our  decision  that  now  was  not 
the  time  and  place  to  bring  this  up  vrith- 
ont  some  kind  of  committee  hearing  or 
some  kind  of  committee  action.  Those 
issues  that  are  dealt  with  in  this  l^is- 
laUon  would  tend  to  expedite  procedures 
to  allow  more  time  for  Members  to  do 
those  things  that  are  importlmt  and,  of 
coiu^e.  our  only  goal  is  to  aid  and  assist 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  fhat  if  the 
resolution  is  adopted,  it  will  have  the 
effect  and  validity  of  having  no  point  of 
order  of  no  quorum  dming  a  period  of 
general  debate? 

Mr.  SISK.  No,  under  no  cireiunstances 
would  that  be  correct. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  The  genUeman  would 
consider,  at  least  in  his  own  opinion, 
that  general  debate  is  a  transaction  of 
business  by  the  House? 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  wiU  note, 
the  committee  very  carefully  spelled  out 
those  areas  which  would  not  be  consid- 
ered business  for  piuTX)ses  of  making  a 
quorum  call.  Frankly,  we  started  out 
with  some  10  or  15  specific  instances. 
We  reduced  those.  We  changed  them  to 
modify  until  we  have  reached  a  point  in 
the  legislation  where  there  Are  only  5 
specific  instances  that,  for  purposes  of 
making  a  quorum  call,  would  qot  be  con- 
sidered to  be  business,  and  thay  are  very 
clearly  delineated. 

One  of  them,  let  me  say,  has  to  do 
with  special  (u*ders.  I  realize  there  may 
be  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  it  is  up 
to  the  House  in  their  wisdom  to  deter- 
mine it.  Under  this  procedurei  once  the 
House  goes  to  spedal  orders,  a^id  during 
that  period  of  time  that  we  are  on  spe- 
cial orders,  a  point  of  no  quonun  would 
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not  lie,  and  a  Member  could  not  be 
recognized^ 

Mr.  PINDLETY.  In  response  to  my  par- 
liamentary Inquiry,  oiu-  distlngrulshed 
Speaker  really  did  not  clarify  whether 
imder  this  resolution  general  debate 
would  be  considered  a  transaction  of 
business  by  the  House,  so  it  is  up  in  the 
air.  We  do  not  really  know. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  it  is  not  up  in  the  air.  I  think 
it  is  very  clear.  There  agidn,  I  think  if 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois, would  permit  us  to  go  into  it  and 
certainly  discuss  this  issue,  and  explain 
as  best  we  can,  it  would  be  very  dear 
exactly  what  the  intent  of  the  committee 
was.  Then,  of  course,  we  can  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  desires  on  that. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  May  I  just  make  one 
further  observation?  Is  there  anyone  on 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia or  otherwise,  who  has  any  doubt 
on  this  point?  Do  the  Members  all  feel 
that  goieral  debate  is  a  transaction  of 
business  of  the  House  and,  therefore, 
points  of  order  may  be  made  periodically 
repeatedly  during  a  single  p)eriod  of  gen- 
eral debate? 

Mr.  SISK.  Exactly.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion whatsoever  on  the  part  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Rules  or  any  of 
our  staff  people  who  work  with  us  but 
that  general  debate  is  considered  busi- 
ness and  therefore  a  point  of  no  quonun 
coiild  be  made.  The  only  reservation  on 
that  p<^t  deals  with  the  fact  that  at 
least  some  business  must  occin:  between 
the  calling  of  quorums  so  that  we  do  not 
have  a  constant  repetition. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Would  the  utterance  of 
one  sentence  of  general  debate  suffice 
as  business  of  the  Hoiise? 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  that  he  has 
been  here  for  a  niunber  of  years  and 
probably  has  observed  this,  that  the 
Speaker  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  always  has  at  his 
discretion  the  possibility  of  making  that 
determination.  I  can  recall  instances 
where  we  were  dealing  with  a  very  con- 
troversial issue  and  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  may  remember 
some  several  years  ago  in  debate  on  civil 
rights  when  we  were  engaged  in  what 
amounted  in  essence  to  a  filibuster,  and 
the  Speaker  or  the  Chairman  ruled  that 
a  further  point  of  no  quorum  was  dila- 
tory and  ruled  it  out  of  order.  There  are 
some  precedents  for  this,  in  other  words, 
constantly  calling  a  point  of  no  quorum. 
Basically  that  is  what  we  see  here.  I  do 
not  want  necessarily  to  define  it,  but  if 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Whole  House,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  wanted  to 
rule  one  paraigraph  was  business,  it  is  at 
his  discretion  to  determine  whether  in 
fact  business  had  occurred,  and  general 
debate  in  business  as  we  recognize  It  in 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  let  me  say  I  personally  would 
probably  favor  more  substantial  changes. 
In  fact  I  think  there  are  other  areas 
of  the  rules  and  there  are  other 
areas  not  dealt  with  here  that  we  could 
very  well  consider  making  changes  In. 
The  conunittee  dealt  with  areas  where 
CXX 843— Part  8 


there  was  immediate  and  important  con- 
cern. For  example,  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant beat  of  agitation  and  discussion  by 
various  Members  from  the  time  of  the 
1970  Reorganization  Act  with  reference 
to  a  variety  of  issues.  Some  of  these  are 
the  recorded  vote,  for  example,  and  the 
number  standing.  That  was  the  original 
resolution  on  which  the  subcommittee 
started  consideration  last  summer,  al- 
most a  year  ago  now,  and  there  were 
those  who  felt  that  the  number  should  be 
decreased  and  others  who  felt  it  should  be 
be  kept  at  that  figure.  The  subcommittee 
came  out  with  a  compromise  figure  of  33, 
and  later  the  full  committee  came  out 
with  the  compromise  which  is  encom- 
passed in  the  legislation.  There  is  also  the 
matter  of  the  quorum  procedures,  and 
the  matter  of  votes  on  suspensions,  and 
these  were  all  matters  which  would  per- 
mit Members  to  do  their  work  in  their 
offices  or  in  committee  meetings  or  other 
work  they  consider  necessary.  In  other 
words  the  changes  are  for  the  piupose 
not  in  any  way  to  violate  good  procedure 
but  hopefully  to  expedite  business.  This 
is  the  whole  goal  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  one  explanation  I 
have  heard  the  gentleman  suggest  is  ex- 
pedition, to  expedite  the  so-called  work 
of  the  House.  I  think  he  is  leaning  on  an 
awfully  frail  reed  there,  that  we  must 
go  to  these  rules  changes  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite the  work  of  the  House. 

I  can  think  of  other  rules  that  ought 
to  be  changed  that  would  expedite  the 
work  of  the  House,  such  as  more  compul- 
sion in  bringing  on  legislation  on  the 
part  of  the  House  committees  and  the 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  just  do  not  understand  this  lim- 
itation nor  do  I  understand  protecting 
it  with  a  closed  nile. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  position  of 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  There  has  been  a  ru- 
mor around  here  that  we  might  change 
the  requirement  of  20  standing  up  to 
demand  a  rollcall  vote  to  the  figure  of 
33.  Could  the  gentleman  explain  a  little 
more  in  detail  why  this  change  in  the 
general  attitude  of  the  Members  who 
were  considering  this  matter? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  be  glad  to  comment 
on  that.  We  will  cover  that  a  little  later 
more  thoroughly:  but  let  me  explain, 
there  was  a  resolution  introduced  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  last  summer  call- 
ing for  a  change  in  the  language  which 
would  have,  in  essence,  required  44 
Members  to  stand  for  a  recorded  vote. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  sub- 
committee by  oiu"  distinguished  chair- 
man (Mr.  Madden).  I  happened  to  be 
selected  as  the  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta) 
was  on  the  committee,  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dxl 
C?i.AwsoN)  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Pepper)  and  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long). 
We  considered  this  at  considerable 
length.  We  had  a  lot  of  discussion  with 


Members  pro  and  con.  As  I  am  sure  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
knows,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  by 
some  Members  that  20  was  ideal  and  it 
should  not  be  changed. 

The  subcommittee  after  consideration 
did  come  up  with  a  modified  version  of 
33.  When  the  matter  was  reported  to  the 
full  Committee  on  Rules,  after  further 
consideration  and  further  discussion 
with  Members  of  the  House  who  were  all 
concerned  about  this,  we  arrived  at  what 
we  felt,  at  least,  was  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach, that  even  at  20,  normally  when 
we  have  say  150  to  170  Members  on  the 
floor,  that  at  the  same  time  to  provide 
for  those  imusual  circumstances,  such  as 
occurred  last  December  diuing  the  de- 
bate on  the  energy  bUl  where  we  had  300 
or  400  Members  sitting  around  waiting 
at  night  trjring  to  get  out  and  maybe 
there  was  a  hard  core  of  20  people  re- 
quiring record  vote  after  record  vote. 

Therefore,  if  any  Member  was  willing 
to  rise  and  note  the  presence  of  200  or 
more,  that  it  would  require  20  Members, 
this  is  a  compromise.  Some  Members 
thought  44;  others,  of  course,  preferred 
the  20. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  stating 
my  own  opinion,  I  would  say  I  wish  we 
would  have  stayed  with  33.  I  think  that 
would  be  an  improvement  on  the  situa- 
tion. 

I  hope  an  amendment  will  be  offered 
on  that  number. 

Mr.  SISK.  As  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman frcMn  Illinois,  knows,  that  par- 
ticular section  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say 
in  answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, I  was  one  that  thought  we  ought  to 
stay  with  a  firm  number.  The  way  it  is 
now,  it  is  40  if  200  Members  are  on  the 
fioor.  This  means  the  Speaker  has  to 
count  the  Members  on  the  floor  to  make 
a  decision  whether  it  will  be  20  or  40. 

I  might  point  out  that  when  this  mat- 
ter first  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  requested  that 
it  be  brought  up  to  44.  That  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
also  by  the  subcommittee. 

I  was  quite  surprised  by  this  new  for- 
mula presenUy  in  this  biU.  It  did  not 
come  to  our  attention  until  after  the 
subcommittee  had  reported  the  bill  to  the 
full  committee,  and  not  before. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  aimounced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
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vice,  and  there  were — yeas  311,  nays  84, 
not  voting  37,  as  follows: 
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IR<dl  No.  163] 
YEAS— 311 


Absug 
Admms 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson.  HI. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Asbley 

Aspln 

BadUIo 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Biaggl 

Bingham 

Boland 

BoUing 

Bo  wen 

Brademaa 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breauz 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomlleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  na. 

Burke,  Bfaas. 

Bxirleaon,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton 

Butler 

Byron 

Carney.  Ohio 

Carter 

Caaey,  Tex. 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 

Chlsholm 
Clancy 
aark 
Clauaen. 
DonH. 
Clawaon,  Del 
Cochran 
Collier 
CoUlns.IU. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conyers 
Connan 
Cotter 
Daniel,  Dan 
D&nlel,  Elobert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
DaTl«.Oa. 
DaTls.  Wis. 
delaOana 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denbolm 
Dent 

DerwlnaU 
Devlne 
Dlcklnaon 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
duPont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Bdwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Erlenbom 
Bsch 

Eshleman 
Brans.  C<do. 
Brlns.  Tenn. 
Fasoell 
Plah 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flower* 


Foley 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraaer 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Oettys 

Qiatmo 

Olbbons 

Olnn 

Ooldwater 

Orasao 

Oray 

Orifflths 

Qrover 

Oubaer 

Oiinter 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hibert 


Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O-Nelll 
Owens 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pike 

Poage 

PodeU 

Powell,  Ohio 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Quie 

QuUlen 


Hechler,  W.  Va.  Rallsback 


Helstoakl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kaatenmeler 

Kemp 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyroe 

Landnmi 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McFaU 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Maodonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Mataunaga 

Mayne 

Macsoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

MesTlnaky 

MUford 

MlUs 


Mink 


MtnshaU,  Ohio  Udall 

MltclMU,  Md.      TTUman 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MOUohan 

Montgomery 

Mborfaead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 


Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rlegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Robison,  N.Y. 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
.  Roncallo.  Wyo. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Rouah 
Roy 
Roybsa 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 

St  Oermain 
Sandman 
Sarasln 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Scherle 
Schneebell 
Schroeder 
Selberllng 
Shriver 
Sikes 
Sisk 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  N.T. 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  WlUlam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Btudds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wla. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tleman 


Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 


Wampler 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wydler 

Ware 

Wilson. 

Yatron 

Whalen 

Charles  H., 

Young,  Alaska 

White 

Calif. 

Young,  G». 

Whltehurst 

WUson. 

Young,  HI. 

Whltten 

Charles,  Te 

9c.  Young,  Tex. 

Widnall 

Wolff 

Zablockl 

Wiggins 

Wright 

Zion 

Williams 

Wyatt 

NAYS— 84 

Abdnor 

Prenzel 

Martin,  N.C. 

Anderson, 

Frey 

Michel 

caiir. 

Froehllch 

Miller 

Arends 

Oilman 

Mlzell 

Armstrong 

Gonzalez 

Moorhead, 

Ashbrook 

Goodllng 

Calif. 

Baf&lls 

Green,  Pa. 

Pritchard 

Bauman 

Gross 

Rarlck 

Beard 

Gude 

Rousselot 

Blester 

Haley 

Sebelius 

Blackburn 

Hammer- 

Shuster 

Brown,  Mich. 

schmldt 

Snyder 

Buchanan 

Hanraban 

•Spence 

Burgener 

Heckler,  Mass 

1    Steelman 

Camp 

Heinz 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Cleveland 

Hillls 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Cohen 

Holt 

Symms 

Conable 

Hudnut 

Talcott 

Conlan 

Hunt 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Conte 

Ketchum 

Towell.  Nev. 

Coughlin 

King 

Treen 

Crane 

Lagomarsino 

Veysey 

Cronln 

Landgrebe 

Winn 

Culver 

Latta 

Wylle 

Davis,  SO. 

Lott 

Wyman 

Dellenback 

McCloskey 

Yates 

Dennis 

McDade 

Young,  Fla. 

Pindley 

Marazitl 

Young.  S.C. 

nynt 

Martin,  Nebr. 
NOT  VOTING- 

Zwach 
-37 

Blatnlk 

Hansen,  Idahc 

>    Reld 

Boggs 

Ruber 

Rhodes 

Brown,  Ohio 

Ichord 

Roncallo,  N.T. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Cederberg 

Kazen 

Shipley 

Clay 

Litton 

Shoup 

Danielson 

McEwen 

Steele 

Dlggs 

McKlnney 

Stokes 

Dorn 

Nelseu 

Stubblefield 

Ford 

Patman 

Teague 

Frellnghuysen 

Pettis 

Walsh 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Pickle 

Guyer 

Preyer 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The    Clerk    anounced    the    following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Ronc«Uo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  "vlth  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Cedefberg. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr,  Pickle  with  Mr.  Prelin^uysen. 

Mr.  Preyer  with  Mr.  McEwtn 

Mr.  Ford  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mx.  Blatnlk. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Guyer. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Danielson  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Walsk. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  998)  to  amend  the 
House  rules  regarding  the  making  of 
points  of  no  quorum,  consideration  of 
certain  Senate  amendments  in  confer- 
ence agreements  or  reported  in  confer- 
ence disagreement,  request  for  recorded 
votes  and  expeditious  conduct  of  quorum 
calls  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and 
postponement  of  proceedings  on  suspen- 
sion motions,  and  for  other  piuposes. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  SisK). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMirrXE  Of  T^  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Unioa  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
998),  with  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Calif ornin  (Mr.  Sisk) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  Hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latia)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Sisk). 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  committee 
will  move  along  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the  Members  as 
to  whether  or  not  in  fact  we  will  use  the 
2  hours.  We  will  use  them,  certainly,  if 
there  is  sufQcient  interest  und  questions. 

I  would  like  briefly  to  outline  what 
the  Committee  on  Rules  has  done  in 
connection  with  the  suggested  changes 
in  the  rules. 

Starting  with  section  1,  this  prohibits 
points  of  no  quorum  in  certain  situa- 
tions, for  the  most  part  when  the  House 
is  not  considering  procedaral  or  legis- 
lative business,  and  particularly  when 
Members  are  addressing  the  House  tmder 
special  orders.  I 

In  view  of  the  fact  thalt  there  have 
been  some  equesti(»is  raise<l  during  con- 
sideration of  the  rule,  I  would  simply  re- 
quest Members  to  note  section  1  of  the 
resolution,  where  it  outlines  very  clearly 
and  distinctly  those  matters  which,  for 
purposes  of  a  quorum  call  will  not  be 
considered  to  be  business. 

We  start  on  line  7  of  the  resolution: 
It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  kiake  or  enter- 
tain a  point  erf  order  that  a  Quorum  is  not 
present — 

(1)  before  or  during  the  c^eTing  of  prayer; 

Let  me  state  at  this  point  that  in  many 
of  these  areas  as  a  matter  of  precedent 
individual  Members  are  not  recognized 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  point  of  no 
quorum,  and  we  have  outlined  them  in 
the  rules — 

(2)  during  the  administration  of  the  oath 
of  office  to  the  Speaker  or  Speaiker  pro  tem- 
pore or  a  Member,  Delegate,  or  Resident 
Commissioner; 

And,  for  example — 

(3)  during  the  reception  ot  any  message 
from  the  President  of  the  Ui4ted  States  or 
the  United  States  Senate; 

It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  make  or  en- 
tertain a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  during  the  offering,  consid- 
eration, and  disposition  of  any  motion 
incidental  to  a  call  of  the  House — 

(b)  A  quorum  shall  not  be  required  In 
Committee  of  the  Whole  for  afreement  to  a 
motion  that  the  Committee  rite. 

(c)  After  the  presence  of  a  qvorum  Is  once 
ascertained  on  any  day  on  whtch  the  House 
Is  meeting,  a  point  of  order  of  no  quorum 
may  not  be  made  or  entertaioed — 
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(1)  during  the  reading  of  the  Journal; 

(3)  diu-lng  the  period  after  •  Committee 
of  the  Whole  has  risen  after  completing  Its 
con.slderatlon  of  a  bill  or  resolution  and  be- 
fore the  (Chairman  of  the  Committee  has  re- 
ported the  bUl  or  resolution  back  to  the 
House; 

(3)  during  any  period  of  a  legislative  day 
when  the  Speaker  is  recognizing  Members 
(including  a  Delegate  or  Resident  CcHnmls- 
sloner)  to  address  the  House  under  special 
orders,  with  no  measure  or  matter  then  un- 
der consideration  for  disposition  by  the 
House. 

When  the  presence  of  a  quorum  Is  as- 
certained, a  further  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  may  not  thereafter 
be  made  or  entertained  untU  additional  busi- 
ness intervenes — 

That,  of  course,  was  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion that  occurred  earlier  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rule — 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'business'  does  not  Include  any  matter, 
proceeding,  or  period  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs (a),  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  clause,  for 
which  a  quorum  la  not  required  or  a  point 
of  order  of  no  quorum  may  not  be  made  or 
entertained. 

I  have  read  the  entire  section,  and 
these,  of  course,  will  be  incorporated  into 
the  rules  of  the  House,  assuming  the 
House  decides  to  support  this  particular 
resolution.  I  do  think  it  is  important  to 
understand  that  what  we  have  attempted 
to  do  is  simply  outline  those  times  when 
a  point  of  order  of  no  quorum  would  not 
be  in  order. 

If  there  are  some  questions,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  attempt  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions as  best  we  can. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  solid  support  of  House  Resolution 
998,  which  would  reform  a  number  of 
House  rules  to  simplify  and  streamline 
certain  procedures  in  the  House. 

House  Resolution  998  represents  the 
culmination  of  more  than  9  months  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Rules  Committee 
and  an  ad  hoc  Rules  Subcommittee, 
ably  chaired  by  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  ,  who 
deserves  the  highest  commendation.  A 
number  of  Members  had  suggested  ways 
In  which  to  make  the  House  function 
more  expeditiously  while  considering 
legislation,  and  House  Resolution  899  re- 
sponds in  a  very  real  way  to  the  concerns 
embodied  In  the  various  suggestions  made 
to  the  Rules  Committee. 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial  part  of 
the  pending  resolution  is  the  proposal  to 
increase  from  20  to  40  the  number  of 
Members  needed  to  successfully  demand 
a  recorded  teller  vote  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

The  orig^al  subcommittee  recom- 
mendation was  to  increase  the  require- 
ment from  20  Members  to  33  to  prevent 
inordinate  delaying  use  of  the  recorded 
teller  device.  But  a  careful  examination 
of  the  experience  under  the  current  re- 
quirement indicates  that  there  were  rtia- 
tively  few  recorded  teDer  votes.  Indeed, 
there  were  fewer  recorded  teller  votes  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  than 
there  were  votes  d«naaded  under  the 
mies  by  a  single  Member  In  the  House— 


193  recorded  votes  In  the  House  as  com- 
pared to  190  receded  teller  votes  in  the 
Committee  of  the  House.  Data  compiled 
for  the  Sisk  subcommittee  compared  the 
first  6  months  of  1971,  when  no  recorded 
teller  votes  was  possible,  to  1973,  after 
the  rules  had  been  changed.  While  the 
number  of  recorded  votes  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  increased  14  percent, 
from  29  to  72,  the  number  of  amendments 
offered  rose  by  15  percent. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  there  were  those 
of  us  on  the  Rules  Committee  who  felt 
that  the  requirement  that  at  least  33 
Members  must  demand  a  recorded  teller 
vote  should  be  made  applicable  only 
when  there  were  200  or  more  Members 
on  the  floor,  and  that  the  present  re- 
quirement of  20  Members  should  be  re- 
tained for  all  other  cases.  It  is  a  known 
fact  that  on  many  occasions  it  has  been 
utterly  impossible  to  get  the  concurrence 
of  20  Members  to  demand  a  recorded 
teller  vote.  I  myself  suffered  this  frus- 
trating experience  twice  during  the  first 
session  of  this  93d  Congress. 

In  a  true  spirit  of  compromise,  the 
Rules  Committee  adopted  the  provision 
now  contained  in  House  Resolution  998, 
that  the  existing  requirement  of  20 
Members  be  retained  imless  there  were 
200  or  more  Members  on  the  floor,  in 
which  latter  case  the  requirement  would 
be  doubled  to  40.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  compromise  proposal  deals 
realistically  with  the  problem  of  frivo- 
lous and  dilatory  tactics  on  the  floor, 
without  abandoning  the  right  of  the 
American  electorate  to  know  how  their 
chosen  representatives  vote  on  impor- 
tant amendments  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House,  where  most  of  the  leg- 
islative process  is  conducted. 

The  other  changes  in  the  rules  pro- 
posed by  House  Resolution  998  are  also 
directed  at  expediting  the  business  of 
the  House. 

Among  these  are  the  following: 

Once  a  quorum  of  100  is  established  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  quorum 
csdl  could  be  discontinued  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Chair; 

Demands  for  a  quorum  during  certain 
nonbusiness  periods,  such  as  the  offering 
of  the  prayer  or  the  swearing  in  of  a  new 
Member,  would  be  prohibited: 

Votes  on  final  passage  of  bills  consid- 
ered under  suspension  of  the  rules  could 
be  deferred  and  taken  in  rapid  sequence 
all  at  the  same  time; 

Rules  for  controlling  House  considera- 
tion of  nongermane  Senate  amendments 
would  be  tightened. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  these 
amendments  constitute  a  soisible  step 
toward  improving  the  rules  of  this  body. 
They  also  strike  a  balance  between  the 
need  for  speedy  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business  and  the  rights  of  individ- 
ual Members  to  raise  important,  but  per- 
haps unpopular,  issues.  I  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  House  Res(dution  998. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gmtleman 
fmxt  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
resohitlon.  As  the  gentleman  in  the  well 


recalls,  I  and  Chairman  Madden  intro- 
duced House  Resolution  476  which  called 
for  44  Members  standing  to  obtain  a  re- 
corded teller  vote.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
the  Committee  what  the  changes  are  in 
this  resolution,  and  why  the  44  figure 
was  not  incorporated? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  might  say  to  ms  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  that  was 
the  next  item  I  wanted  to  discuss,  if  he 
would  bear  with  me  for  just  a  moment. 
I  have  one  further  comment  on  section 
1,  and  then  we  will  proceed  immediately 
to  section  3  and  outUne  what  occurred. 

I  do  want  to  make  one  matter  very 
clear  in  connection  with  the  business 
about  no  quorum  calls. 

To  avoid  any  misimderstanding,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  clarify  one 
point  with  respect  to  section  1  of  the 
resolution.  On  page  2,  lines  6  through  8, 
of  the  resolution,  it  is  stated  that  a 
quorum  shall  not  be  required  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  for  agreement  to  a 
motion  that  the  Committee  rise.  The  re- 
port on  the  resolution  explains  that 
this  provision  unconditionally  prohibits 
points  of  no  quorum  against  a  vote  in 
which  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  agrees 
to  rise.  The  report  adds,  however,  that 
an  appropriate  point  of  order  of  no 
quorum  would  be  permitted  against  a 
vote  that  defeats  a  motion  to  rise. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  Members 
imderstand  the  significance  of  this.  All 
of  this,  I  might  add,  merely  restates  what 
has  long  been  the  practice  of  the  House 
under  the  precedents. 

WhUe  these  statemwits  in  the  report 
are  accurate,  I  imderstand  some  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  about  the  applica- 
bility of  rule  XV,  clause  4.  to  a  situation 
in  which  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
defeats  a  motion  to  rise.  As  Members 
know,  rule  XV,  clause  4,  provides  for  an 
automatic  yea  and  nay  vote  whenever  a 
quorum  falls  to  vote  on  a  question,  and  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  objection  is 
made  for  that  cause. 

Mr.  Chairman,  imder  the  precedents, 
rule  XV,  clause  4,  does  not  apply  to  pro- 
ceedings in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and 
it  is  not  the  Intent  of  this  resolution  to 
change  that  situation.  If  there  are  ques- 
tions in  connection  with  that.  I  will  be 
glad  to  elaborate  further,  but  I  did  want 
to  make  that  clear  for  purposes  of  the 
Record  in  connection  with  this  debate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question. 

When  was  the  last  time  the  gentle- 
man can  recall  that  a  quoinim  call  vras 
made  before  or  during  the  offering  of  a 
prayer? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  from  CaU- 
f  omia  has  no  recollection  of  such  a  point 
having  been  made. 

I  might  say  that  this  is  already  a  prec- 
edent, and  we  are  establishing  it  as  a 
rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  was  the  last  time 
the  gentleman  can  recall  a  quorum  caU 
was  made  during  the  administration  of 
the  oath  of  o£Bce  to  the  i^^eaker  or 
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Speaker  pro  tempore  or  a  Member.  Dele- 
gate, or  Resident  Commissioner? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  again  is  In  the  prec- 
edents at  the  present  time  although  not 
a  part  of  the  rules,  and  the  committee 
has  seen  fit  to  make  that  a  part  of  the 
rules. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  recaU 
when  a  point  of  no  quorum  was  made 
during  the  reception  of  any  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  have  no  particular  rec- 
ollection, although,  of  course,  it  could 
have  occurred.  Again  this  is  in  the  prec- 
edents. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  recall 
recenUy  any  quorum  call  during  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  ? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes.  I  might  say  we  have 
had  extensive  calls,  as  my  colleague  him- 
self remembers.  We  have  recently  pretty 
weU  corrected  that  by  changes  in  pro- 
cedure connected  with  the  reading  of  the 
Joiimal.  but,  yes,  there  have  been 
numerous  quorum  calls  during  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal.  As  the  gentleman 
will  remember,  I  beUeve  it  happened 
during  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  I 
think. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  can  recaU  when  they 
were  made,  but  again  I  cannot  recall  a 
single  one  since  the  rule  was  changed 
with  respect  to  the  reading  of  the 
Journal. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  explain  to  my  col- 
league, under  the  procedure  at  the  pres- 
et time  an  appeal  from  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  can  be  made  and  is  always  in 
order.  In  fact,  we  have  had  recently  a 
reading  of  the  Journal.  There  are  any 
number  of  quorum  calls  which  could  be 
made  if  that  occurs.  On  appeal  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  we  are  required  to 
read  the  Journal  and  we  could  have 
numerous  quorum  calls. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  the  genOe- 
man  can  give  us  any  indication  of  how 
many  years  have  elapsed  since  there  was 
an  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair? 
Mr.  SISK.  I  might  say  the  Journal  was 
read,  I  believe,  within  the  last  few 
months. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  the  reading  of  the 
Joiunal,  an  appeal  from  a  ruling  of  the 
Chair? 

Mr.  SISK.  My  reply  to  the  genUeman  is 
that  there  have  been  several  occasions  of 
appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  My 
memory  is  not  that  good,  I  will  say  to 
my  friend,  as  to  whether  and  at  what 
time  one  may  have  succeeded.  The  point 
I  am  making  is  that  under  this  procedure 
which  the  committee  is  recommending  to 
the  House,  there  cannot  be  quorum  calls 
during  the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  OROS&  My  point,  as  the  gen- 
tleman well  knows  and  I  will  not  be- 
labor it,  is  that  we  are  changing  the  mles 
to  cover  abuses  that  do  not  exist.  I  do  not 
know  why  all  of  this  was  dreamed  up 
That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  SISK.  It  was  not  dreamed  up  This 
has  been  under  consideration  now  for 
quite  a  number  of  months. 

Mi.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  lONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


If  I  am  not  mistaken  we  had  a  session 
here  that  lasted  all  night  and  weU  into 
the  next  day  and  we  finally  had  to  have 
a  vote  instructing  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
to  close  the  doors  and  bring  Members  in 
because  there  was  a  filibuster  which  in- 
volved quorum  calls  during  the  reading 
of  the  Journal.  Am  I  not  quite  correct? 
And  we  had  twice  as  many  quorum  calls 
as  at  any  time  in  previous  history.  Am  I 
confused  on  that? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  not 
confused.  We  have  had  some  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. Those  are  the  reasons  why 
the  committee  considered  these  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  The 
vigilant,  as  ever.  Member  from  Iowa  as 
the  conscience  of  the  House  has  antici- 
pated precisely  the  questions  I  had  in 
mind.  I  am  reluctant  to  codify  now  the 
Sisk  rule  that  says  we  cannot  have  a 
quorum  call  before  or  during  the  offering 
of  the  prayer. 

I  would  like  once  in  my  life  before  I 
die  to  see  Members  of  the  House  present 
before  the  prayer  is  offered. 

I  am  not  able  to  vote  for  this  resolu- 
tion with  No.  6  subparagraph  (1)  in  it 
because  I  think  there  should  be  a  quorum 
call  before  the  prayer.  I  think  we  ought 
to  live  by  the  committee  rule  that  says 
we  are  to  be  here  by  5  minutes  to  12 
to  conduct  the  business  of  the  House. 

I  think,  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
said,  it  is  a  little  bit  reaching  out  for 
legislation  to  codify  that  now. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  statement 
of  my  colleague  from  Wyoming.  l  well 
need  praying  over. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BADMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke 
to  complete  summarizing  this  resolution 
then  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from' 
Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chaimian,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  now?  I  have  a  question 
on  the  first  section. 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BADMAN.  I  have  read  the  first 
section  of  the  resolution  which  the 
gentleman  just  explained  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  this  question:  If  section  1 
becomes  a  part  of  rules  of  the  House 
taken  together  with  the  so-caUed  "short 
quorum,"  is  it  not  conceivable  that  the 
Chair  would  have  discretion  to  avoid  any 
recorded  quorum  call  for  up  to  3  or  4 
hours,  other  than  the  short  quorum  call? 
With  only  10  Members  present,  once  a 
quorum  is  established  for  the  day.  other 
absent  Members  could  be  aasured  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole:  "Don't  worry,  folks,  there  won't 
be  any  more  quorum  calls  for  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon.  In  my  discretion  I  wiU 
take  care  of  you  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
You  can  go  down  to  the  country  club 
or  out  on  the  golf  course  for  the  next 
4  hours.  There  will  be  no  quorum  calls 
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You  can  go  to  the  gym,  if  you  like  be- 
cause there  won't  be  any  recorded  quor- 
ums." 

Read  together,  that  would  be  a  distinct 
PossibiUty,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  SISK.  No,  not  as  I  read  the  reso- 
lution, no  possible  way.  because  when 
we  are  hi  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  we  are 
conducting  business  and  a  point  of  no 
quorum  would  lie  at  any  point  during  any 
business  discussions,  and  certainly  at  the 
time  we  are  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  we  are  here  for  purposes  of  de- 
bate, which  is  business. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
genUeman  will  yield  further,  under  the 
rule  change  just  explained,  on  page  2 
line  23,  it  says:  '< 

When  the  presence  of  a  queriim  Is  ascer- 
tained, a  further  point  of  ordtr  that  a  quo- 
rum Is  not  present  may  not  thereafter  be 
made  or  entertained  untu  additional  busi- 
ness Intervenes. 

But  that  language,  read  together  with 
the  new  "short  quorum  call"  where  only 
100  Members  would  be  needed  and  the 
Chau:  would  have  discretion  to  dispense 
with  further  proceedings,  which  now  re- 
quires imanimous  consent;  in  effect  the 
Chair  could  insulate  a  Member  frwn  a  re- 
corded quorum  caU  for  as  long  as  the 
Chair  liked  and  the  House  remained  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  totally  disagree 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  in  that  instance.  The  short 
quorum  call  apphes  only  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  and  not  in  the  House. 
We  are  at  all  times  considered  to  be  dis- 
cussing business  when  we  are  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House.  There- 
fore, a  point  of  order  of  no  quorum 
would  lie  at  any  point. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes,  I  will,  briefly. 

Mr.  WHITE.  On  page  3,  *ecUon  2  it 
states: 

The  last  two  sentences  of  clause  1  of  Rule 
XX  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  ol  Representa- 
tives are  repealed.  | 

As  I  read  that  portion  of  the  repeal,  it 
would  obviate  the  new  procedures  that 
the  House  has  experienced  in  the  last 
2  years  of  being  able  to  vote  on  non- 
germane  amendments  to  a  bill  placed  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  SISK.  Well,  I  had  hoped  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  that.  That  is  purely  a 
technical  amendment.  What  we  have 
done  is  to  shift  the  matters  deaUng  with 
nongermane  amendments  in  conference 
reports  exclusively  to  rule  XXVni.  We 
are  simply  transferring  that  specific 
language  in  rule  XX  to  rule  XXVni,  and 
consoUdating  all  the  matters  that  are  of 
concern  in  connection  with  the  rules 
dealing  with  the  handling  of  nonger- 
mane matters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  Quickly  go 
through  section  3.  which  deals  with  the 
matter  of  raising  the  number  required 
for  a  recorded  vote.  As  has  been  indi- 
cated, this  is  an  area  in  which  there 
is  a  broad  difference  of  opinion.  The 
present  rule  sets  this  at  20.  Generally, 
many  Members  feel  that  it  has  worked 
quite  weU.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  Members  who  feel  that  It  has 
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created  unnecessary  record  votes,  that 
it  has  caused  a  delay  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  House. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  last  sum- 
mer to  change  the  language,  in  essence, 
to  require  44  Members  to  rise  In  order 
to  get  a  recorded  vote  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  during  consideration  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
get  off  the  point,  I  think  so  that  we  can 
understand  what  is  going  on,  there  might 
have  been  a  time  when  a  quonun  call 
was  a  very  essential  part  of  the  business 
of  this  House.  It  is  not  any  more.  I  think 
there  should  be  an  automatic  quorum 
call. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  know 
that  many  times  a  Member  will  say,  or 
two  Members  will  get  together  and  say, 
"Let  us  have  a  quorum  call  so  that  we 
can  go  have  something  to  eat." 

Other  times,  I  see  13  or  14  quorum  calls 
because  two  Members  dislike  each  other 
or  dislike  some  issue  on  the  floor.  I  have 
seen  them  come  back  and  say,  "I  was 
on  official  business  and  they  called  for 
quonun  calls  while  I  was  gone.  Now,  I 
am  going  to  get  even  so  that  my  record 
goes  back  up."  It  is  being  used  to  balance 
a  Member's  voting  record,  because  at  one 
time  how  a  Member  voted  was  important 
in  Congress,  but  with  the  on-coming  of 
the  new  kind  of  caretakers  of  the  be- 
havior In  Congress,  it  is  not  how  we  vote 
any  more,  it  is  how  many  times. 

So.  we  come  in.  on  the  days  we  are 
here,  and  we  call  quorimi  calls.  No  one 
knows  the  difference  any  more.  I  never 
saw  any  kind  of  a  tablet  or  table  sheet 
on  how  I  voted  in  Congress.  I  was  at- 
tacked during  the  last  campaign  because 
I  was  missing  so  many  days.  Evidently, 
what  I  was  missing  was  a  day  when  I 
missed  a  quonmi  call;  yet,  that  same  day 
I  answered  f  om-  roll  calls. 

In  this  situation,  let  us  be  honest  and 
meet  it  head  on.  The  required  proper 
parliamentary  procedure  is  to  have  a 
quorum  call  to  establish  a  quonmi  In 
order  that  the  House  may  be  able  to  do 
business,  and  after  that,  a  call  of  the 
House  for  the  purpose  of  a  vote  itself 
will  show  the  quorum  present.  Then,  im- 
mediately a  quorum  call  is  called  to  es- 
tablish and  give  an  opportunity  for  Mem- 
bers to  get  to  the  floor.  If  they  are  not 
here,  we  send  out  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
to  bring  them  in.  but  to  have  18  quonun 
calls  and  2  roll  calls  is  not  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  there  is  not 
a  Member  in  this  room  who  can  tend  to 
the  business  of  his  constituents  honestly 
and  do  it  correctly  without  having  some 
time  diu-ing  the  day  to  meet  people.  We 
are  now  In  every  man's  business  all  over 
the  United  States.  We  are  to  every  ave- 
nue of  business;  we  are  in  every  kind  of 
business.  We  are  fixing  sewers,  we  are 
fixing  streets  and  everything  else. 


We  are  nothing  but  a  glorified  town 
council;  that  is  all  we  are  now.  In  that 
case,  how  can  we  devote  the  hours  we  do 
to  silly  quorum  calls  because  somebody 
wants  to  have  a  drink  or  have  lunch  or 
has  an  appointment  in  his  office  and  puts 
us  all  to  disadvantage  by  calling  a 
quorum  call  while  he  is  on  the  floor  so 
that  everybody  has  to  leave  the  work 
they  are  doing? 

I  think  there  are  more  important 
things  to  do,  so  let  us  start  counting  the 
votes  on  this  floor  instead  of  calling 
quorum  calls. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me,  and  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  for  his  speech. 
However,  I  do  not  want  him  to  be  misled 
that  this  resolution,  if  it  passes,  is  going 
to  correct  the  things  he  has  alluded  to, 
because  in  very  few  instances  spelled  out 
in  this  bill  is  he  going  to  be  able  to  do 
without  that  quorum  call  he  referred  to. 
By  and  large,  this  is  not  going  to  correct 
the  situation  to  which  he  has  alluded. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with 
the  genUeman,  but  this  is  at  least  an 
opening  to  try  to  make  Members  of  this 
Congress  recognize  that  there  Is  some- 
thing in  this  world  besides  our  just  hav- 
ing a  good  record  of  having  been  here  99 
times  out  of  a  himdred,  and  out  of  the  99 
times  a  Member  answered  72  quonun 
calls.  A  Member  does  not  have  to  be 
elected  to  answer  quorum  calls;  he  can 
stand  out  in  some  backyard  someplace 
and  holler,  "aye." 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed, because  I  believe  I  am  nmning  out 
of  time.        

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  briefly  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  yielding. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Taking  my  own  committee — and  I  am 
sure  this  is  true  of  many — last  year  we 
had  some  93  meetings  of  our  committees 
In  the  afternoon,  and  I  find  that  it  is 
very  senseless  to  go  chasing  from  a  com- 
mittee meeting  to  answer  a  nonsensical 
quorum  call.  One  has  to  come  back  here, 
leave  witnesses  who  have  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  testify,  or  perhaps  one  Is  in  the 
process  of  marking  up  legislation,  and  we 
have  to  simply  come  over  here,  push  a 
card  in  the  rsMsk,  and  then  we  have  to 
go  back  to  the  committee  meeting. 

If  some  Member  can  tell  me  the  sense 
of  that,  I  will  stand  corrected. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  my  colleagues  from  Il- 
linois. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  interest 
of  the  Members  and  the  comments  of  my 
colleague,  the  genUeman  from  Missis- 
sippi, I  want  to  reiterate  the  history  of 
the  matter  of  changing  the  niunber  of 
Members  to  stand  for  a  recorded  vote. 

The  proposal  for  44  was  Introduced, 
and  the  6ubc(MnmIttee  did  consider  It. 


After  a  good  deal  of  give  and  take,  the 
committee  came  out  with  a  recommenda- 
tion for  33. 

There  was  still  a  substantial  number  of 
Members  who  were  not  satisfied  with  this 
compromise.  In  fact,  it  did  not  satisfy 
those  who  sought  the  figure  of  44;  It  did 
not  make  those  happy  who  wanted  to 
stay  with  the  figure  of  20. 

After  a  good  deal  of  give  and  take,  and 
in  order  to  attempt  to  meet  the  serious 
abuses — if  "abuses"  we  might  call 
them — we  decided  this  is  a  question 
which  rests  with  each  Member.  But  let 
me  cite,  for  example,  a  situation  on  the 
energy  bill  which  was  considered  last 
December.  We  were  here  In  the  late 
evening,  with  some  300  or  400  Members 
either  present  on  the  floor  or  in  the 
cloakroom  or  in  the  lobby,  trjring  to  fin- 
ish our  work.  We  would,  in  that  situa- 
tion, under  the  compromise,  require  40 
Members  to  demsuid  a  recorded  vote. 
In  other  words,  any  Member  rising  and 
noting  the  presence  of  200  or  more  Mem- 
bers then  would  double  the  number  re- 
quired to  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  basically  what  we  are 
seeking  to  do  here  is  to  meet  those 
unusual  occurrences  that  probably  rep- 
resent less  than  5  percent  of  the  num- 
ber of  bills  that  we  consider.  This  is  a 
compromise.  I  realize,  as  I  will  say  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  that  it  does  not  satisfy 
everyone.  I  was  one  of  those  who  sup- 
ported a  higher  number  standing.  How- 
ever, in  checking  on  abuses,  if  we  want 
to  use  that  term,  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  quonun  calls  and  the  number  of 
roUcalls  and  the  number  of  record  votes, 
in  fact  the  subcommittee  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  really  there  are  many 
more  recorded  votes  brought  about  by 
virtue  of  one  Member  rising  in  the  House 
and  making  a  point  of  order  against  a 
vote  on  the  grounds  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present  thtui  there  are  brought  about 
imder  the  procedures  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  by  virtue  of  20  Members 
standing. 

In  trying  to  evaluate  this,  as  we  did 
in  making  a  study  of  what  the  record 
showed,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  would  be  a  reasonable  approach  to 
the  problem. 

This  section  will  be  open  for  amend- 
ment, and  certainly  will  be  up  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
make  a  determination.  I  imderstand 
that  amendments  will  be  offered  to  this, 
and  certainly  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  will  bow  to  the  will  of  the  House  in 
that  connection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  4  permits  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  end  a  quorum  call  as  soon  as 
100  or  more  Members  appear.  Names 
would  not  be  published  In  the  Record 
under  this  procedure. 

Our  subcommittee,  frankly,  took  a 
page  from  the  book  of  the  other  body. 
The  Members  may  or  may  not  agree  with 
this.  Very  frankly,  it  again  is  a  method 
of  attempting  to  expedite  the  work  of  the 
House  diffing  proceedings  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

I  recognize  there  are  differences  of 
opinion,  and  this  is  up  to  the  Members, 
according  to  their  wisdom,  whether  they 
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irtih  to  try  this.  I  think  it  basically  is  a 
ttial  prosram.  What  we  do  here  today 
we  can  undo  tomorrow. 

gwentisWy.  I  want  to  make  it  deai 
that  this  is  up  to  tha  discictloii  of  the 
Caialrman  ni  th«>  rnmxTM^tUff  pf  pifC  Whole 
House  en  the  State  U  the  Union.  Upon 
the  making  at  a  point  of  otder  that  no 
Quorum  is  present,  if  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  decides  It  win 
be  what  in  fssence  might  be  called  a 
short  qunrum  or  a  notice  quonmi.  the 
prcDer  signal  will  be  sounded.  The  min- 
ute the  numb»  reaches  100  on  the  re- 
corcUng  device,  he  will  dispense  with 
further  proceedings  and  vacate  the  pro- 
ceedings so  that  there  will  not  be  a  list 
of  the  Members  in  the  proceeding  and 
there  win  not  be  a  matter  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  having  to  come  In  n.nfj  tafcy 
the  nottflcation  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  an/i  theo 
the  Chairman  coming  back  in.  We  wlQ 
go  right  back  Into  debate.  That  is  the 
Intent  of  the  committee  leaving  ft  up  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Chairman. 

B4r.   BAUMAN.   WHl   the   gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  SLSK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  As  I  understand  It.  in 
the  other  body  when  a  quorum  call  con- 
cludes, the  motion  is  made  to  rescind 
or  dispense  with  further  proceedings.  In 
this  body  it  is  the  current  practice  by 
imanlmoua  consent  to  dispense  with 
further  proceedings,  and  any  Member 
can  object  to  that  and  a  motion  then  can 
be  offered.  In  the  situation  that  tlie 
gentleman  from  California  describes  and 
to  which  I  addressed  my  earlier  ques- 
tions. I  have  a  fear  which  I  wish  to 
mention.  There  is  nn^hing  to  prevent  a 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Wh(de 
being  instructed  by  the  leadership  to 
keep  from  having  recorded  quonmi  calls 
and  then  Members  could  leave  for  the 
afternoon  and  for  the  rest  of  that  time 
In  the  Committee  of  the  Wlwrie  during 
general  debate  and  on  amendments  the 
Chairman  would  exercise  that  discretion 
without  any  limit  and  there  would  be  no 
recorded  quorum  calls  for  a  period  of  up 
to  1,  2.  3.  or  4  hours  or  whatever  the  rule 
allots  in  the  way  of  time.  During  that 
entire  period  of  time  100  Members  can 
conduct  the  business  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  and  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
Members  can  have  the  assurance  that 
they  can  stay  away  for  that  entire  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  8XSBL  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
txom  Maryland  that  that  is  exactly  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  today;  100  Members 
can  conduct  the  business  of  the  House 
during  the  time  that  we  are  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  That  is  why  it  was 
provided  for  a  Committee  of  the  Whole 
originally  by  oar  FtafDodlng  Fathers,  and 
there  Is  a  very  spedflc  reason  for  it.  The 
reason  why  they  originally  set  up  using 
a  teller  where  you  were  never  on  record 
was  that  they  did  not  want  to  be  on 
record,  because  It  was  a  carryover  from 
the  House  of  Commons  In  ii?ngian(^  where 
they  wanted  to  keep  the  king  from  know- 
ing what  they  were  dokig.  in  this  country 
it  was  the  practice  that  you  could  debate 
and  proceed  without  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing 218  Members,  because  100  Monbers 
provided   a   quorum.    So    there   is   no 
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change  in  that  as  far  as  the  rules  are 
coDc^rned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired.  The  gentleman 
has  coDsmned  2g  minutes. 

Mr.  8ISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  I  could  briefly 
run  through  the  balance  of  this,  and 
then  we  will  be  glad  at  a  later  time  to 
answer  any  questions.  I  do  not  desire  to 
cut  off  anyone,  but  I  would  like  briefly  to 
fim^  up  the  brief  simiinary  of  what  I 
have  here. 

Mr.  HOUPIELD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  just  one  moment? 

Mr.  SISK.  Just  briefly.  I  do  not  want 
to  use  up  all  of  the  time. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  This  is  not  a  ques- 
tion with  relation  to  the  rule,  but  I  want 
to  know  if  I  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
ask  the  gentleman  a  question  at  a  later 
time? 
Mr.  SISK.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
away  from  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee if  they  want  to  speak. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  that.  I  have 
now  used  up  about  half  of  the  time  that 
I  have,  and  I  do  not  want  to  cut  off  any- 
body because  I  realize  the  interest  of 
Members  in  this  matter.  I  appreciate  it. 
Let  me  run  through  it  briefly,  and  then 
I  will  yield  myself  such  additional  time 
ab  is  necessary  to  answer  any  questions. 
Mr.  Chairman,  section  6  extends  the 
present  procedure  permitting  separate 
debate  and  votes  on  nongermane  Senate 
amendments  to  nongermane  matter  that 
first,  originally  appeared  in  a  Senate  bill; 
or  second,  was  not  included  in  the  House- 
passed  version  of  that  biB;  or  third,  ap- 
peared agam  in  conference  rejwrt. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  further  attempt  to 
make  absolutely  certain  that  with  re- 
gard to  any  nongermane  material  placed 
on  legislation  by  the  other  body  or  de- 
veloped in  a  conference  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  have  a  right,  if  they  de- 
sire to  make  a  point  of  order  on  it,  to 
debate  it  and  to  vote  on  it. 

We  have  been  through  this  and  have 
been  rxp  and  down  the  hiH  on  it  for  4  or 
5  years.  Hopefully,  the  new  language  that 
the  committee  adopted  will  make  it  ab- 
solutely clear. 

Section  6  further  extends  the  proce- 
dure for  dealing  with  nongermane  Sen- 
ate amendmCTits  to  permit  separate  de- 
bate and  votes  on  nongermane  matter  on 
Senate  amendments  reported  in  dis- 
agreement by  a  conference  committee. 

This  will  cover  motions  to  recede  and 
concur  in  Senate  amendments,  and  mo- 
tions to  recede  and  concur  with  an 
amendment. 

Plnally,  assuming  the  Hbuse  sees  fit  to 
pass  this  resolution,  the  provisions  of  it 
will  become  effective  within  30  days  of 
its  enactment. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  vrill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  so- 
called  short  quorum  calls  I  understand 
that  when  100  Members  appear,  then  the 
Chairman  in  his  discrettoncan  announce 
that  •  quorum  is  present,  and  that  he  is 
suspending  further  procedure  under  tbe 
quorum.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 


Callfomia  what  is  tiie  incentive  for  a 
Member  to  catoB  to  the  floor?  The  gen- 
tleman todicated  that  tlaere  will  be  a 
certain  signal  to  Indicate  what  type  of 
a  caU  it  is.  If  a  Monber  Is  in  his  office 
for  some  reason,  or  for  reasons  that  the 
Memlaer  consldMis  to  be  s>od  and  valid 
reasons,  then  what  Is  the  incentive  for 
that  Member  to  crane  over  here  if  it  is 
not  going  to  be  published,  or  beccwie  a 
part  of  his  record  in  respcgiding  to  such 
a  call? 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  nile.  and  I 
am  inclined  to  be  for  it.  but  I  am  won- 
dering what  is  the  Incentive  to  c(»ne  in 
here.  And  then,  aft^  15  minutes  has  ex- 
pired, and  if  you  still  do  not  have  100, 
what  is  the  procedure? 

Mr.  SISK.  There  would  be  a  further 
procedure  of  bells  that  would  be  rung, 
indicating  that  there  would  be  a  recorded 
quonun.  | 

In  fact,  let  me  say  Terjn  frankly,  as  I 
said  earlier,  that  this  is  experimental.  I 
am  not  sure  how  it  is  going  to  wwk.  I 
cannot  be  the  conscience  or  read  the 
conscience  of  any  single  Member. 

But  generally  we  felt  tbat  at  almost 
any  given  time  there  are  within  a  minute 
or  two  of  this  floor  100  Members  during 
the  consideration  of  general  debate.  They 
are  either  in  the  Speaker's  lobby,  In  the 
cloakroom,  downstairs  in  the  restaurant, 
and  so  on.  In  other  wordp,  during  the 
discussion  by  the  committee — »tim  j 
might  say  that  we  had  rgther  lengthy 
discussions  by  the  subcommittee  on 
this — it  was  decided  to  try  again,  so  as 
to  expedite  the  work  of  the  House,  this 
suggestion.  If  in  fact  it  does  not  work, 
then,  of  course,  I  am  sure  that  we  will 
change  it.  For  instance,  if  it  does  not 
work  out  the  way  we  hope  it  will,  or  in 
the  event  we  find  that  it  is  too  much  of  a 
problem,  then  the  Committee  on  Rules 
can  come  out  with  another  rule  to  change 
it.  But,  as  I  say,  it  is  an  attempt  to  pro- 
ceed as  expeditiously  as  possible.  It  is  up 
to  the  Members,  of  course,  and  It  depends 
on  where  the  Member  is.  If  he  has  some 
of  his  constituents  in  his  ofB.ce,  and  he  is 
dealing  with  a  problem,  then  many  times 
I  think  it  is  more  important  to  remain 
there  than  to  come  to  a  quorum  call.  I 
believe  that  I  would  do  so.  I  would  stay 
there  and  work,  just  as  I  am  siu^  my 
colleague  would. 

These  are  areas  in  which  we  are  trying 
to  create  more  flexiblUty.  I  do  not  know 
how  this  will  work  out,  but  I  hope  it  will. 
Mr.  TREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chainnain,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hays)  for  the  piu^ose  of  speaking 
out  of  order. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hays  was 
allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.  ) 

BUNOZSTAG'S   WOT   STAG   AT  THB   TOP 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  Mem- 
bers who  have  had  a  chanoe  to  see  the 
Washington  Star-News  today  would  have 
perhaps  noticed  an  article  on  the  front 
page  of  the  B  section  where  the  headline 
says,  "Bundestag's  Not  Stag  at  the  Top." 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Oennan  Bundestag,  the 
House  of  Representatives.  If  you  will, 
of  Germany,  is  present  here  in  the 
United  States  as  a  guest  of  the  C^ieaker 
of  this  House,  and  the  President  of  the 
Bundestag  happens  to  be  a  voman. 
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I  am  sure  that  when  she  saw  this 
headline  this  morning  she  was  a  little 
puzzled,  and  could  not  quite  flgxire  it 
out.  I  think  that  somebody  has  since 
explained  it  to  her. 

As  I  say,  she  is  here  on  an  ofiQcial 
visit,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  history 
of  the  two  nations.  She  is  here,  as  I 
said,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  a  group  of  us  have 
been  meeting  with  a  group  of  German 
parliamentarians  at  intervals  in  the  past 
2  days. 

While  you  are  all  aware  of  the  rules 
of  the  House,  as  I  am,  which  state  that 
it  is  forbidden  to  mention  anybody  being 
in  the  Gallery,  but,  if  it  were  per- 
mitted, I  would  tell  the  Members  that 
Mrs.  Annamarie  Renger  and  her  party 
of  Members  of  the  Bundestag  are  in  the 
Diplomatic  Gallery  at  the  moment,  but, 
of  course,  I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  very 
pleased  to  have  these  distinguished 
Germans  here. 

They  have  asked  many  questions  dur- 
ing the  meeting  about  how  we  conduct 
our  business  here,  and  they  know,  at  the 
moment,  I  am  sure,  from  the  interpreter 
telling  them,  that  we  are  now  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  and  that  was  ex- 
plained to  them  this  morning. 

We  hope  that  visits  of  this  kind  of 
members  of  the  German  Parliament  can 
become  more  frequent  occasions  where 
they  can  come  here  and  meet  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  discuss  important 
problems  that  face  both  of  our  nations. 
One  of  the  things  that  we  have  talked 
about  in  the  meetings  that  we  have  had 
the  past  2  days  is  the  energy  crisis,  and 
how  we  can  better  communicate  with 
each  other,  how  we  can  better  let  them 
imderstand  our  position  and  they  can  let 
us  understand  theirs.  The  discussions 
have  been  rewarding,  I  think,  and  very 
frank  and  very  candid.  We  have  not  al- 
ways agreed,  but  we  can  understand  our 
disagreements  better,  I  think,  and  per- 
haps work  toward  some  solutions. 

I  should  just  like  to  say  in  conclu- 
sion— and  I  do  not  mean  to  interrupt  the 
work  of  the  House  very  long— that  I 
took  some  years  ago  a  Member  of  this 
body  on  a  mission  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  as  a  delegate  or  as  an  alter- 
nate— ^I  forget  which.  The  gentleman  had 
never  before  been  out  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  plane  on  the  way  back 
he  said,  "You  know  something,  it  was 
amazing  to  me  that  those  pe<^le  have 
problems  just  like  we  do." 

Of  coiurse,  that  is  an  amazing  thing. 
The  Bimdestag  has  its  problons,  and  the 
Members  of  the  Bundestag  have  problems 
exacUy  as  we  do.  The  Members  of  the 
British  Parliament,  the  Members  of  the 
Prench  Chamber  of  Deputies  face  prob- 
lems as  we  do.  As  long  as  we  are  in  al- 
liance with  the  free  world.  I  think  it  be- 
hooves us  to  try  to  understand  each 
other's  problems  bett^  and  to  realize 
that  the  munboB  of  those  bodies  are 
people  like  iis  who  are  elected  l^  th^r 
constltumts  to  try  to  do  the  beet  that 
th^  can  for  their  constituents,  and  who 
have  an  Increasingly  heavy  burden  on 
the  International  front. 


I  am  sure  all  of  the  Members  join  with 
me  in  welcoming  Mrs.  Renger  and  her 
colleagues  here. 

I  might  tell  the  Members  finally  that 
in  the  German  scheme  of  things,  the 
President  of  the  Bundestag  is  the  sec- 
ond ranking  political  person  in  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany.  So  we  are, 
indeed,  honored  to  have  her  as  a  guest. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes,  and  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California   (Mr.  Holifield). 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  have  studied  this  matter  consider- 
ably, and  it  has  been  a  matter  that  has 
concerned  me  as  well  as  other  Members 
of  the  House.  Many  of  us  have  had  to 
deal  with  parliamentary  situations  in 
the  House,  which  in  our  opinion  were 
dilatory  and  obstructive  in  many  cases, 
not  by  motive  necessarily  but  by  the  ef- 
fect upon  the  business  of  the  House 
which  had  been  caused  by  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  House,  which  were  en- 
tirely, of  coiu-se,  in  order  tuider  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

I  believe  this  whole  matter  is  a  mat- 
ter that  moves  us  toward  expedition 
in  the  handling  of  the  business  of  the 
House.  I  have  been  here  32  years,  and 
I  have  often  chafed  at  the  procedures 
of  the  House  which  unnecessarily  took 
time — which  was  unnecessary — from 
the  Members  of  the  House  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  duties  either  in  committees 
that  were  meeting  at  the  time  or  in  the 
work  of  their  own  offices  where  they  had 
important  people  from  their  districts 
and  from  the  Nation,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  confer  with. 

I  just  WEUit  to  commend  the  commit- 
tee, on  particularly  several  points  here 
in  this  resolution  brought  before  us. 
The  expedition  of  quorum  calls  I  think 
is  very  important.  Just  recently  I  han- 
dled the  Federal  energy  bill  in  the 
House,  £ind  there  were  several  quonun 
calls.  Those  quorum  calls  were  made 
imder  the  rules  of  the  House  in  perfect 
order,  but  what  ht^pened  was  every 
Member  of  the  House  was  called  to  the 
floor  regardless  of  what  he  was  doing, 
and  he  immediately  stuck  his  card  in 
the  slot  and  registered  his  presence  here 
and  went  back  to  whatever  he  was 
doing. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  rollcall  I 
coimted  in  one  instance  38  people  on  the 
floor  and  in  another  instance  53  people 
on  the  floor.  That  shows  the  effective- 
ness of  the  quorum  call  to  get  people 
here.  The  people  who  come  and  register 
do  it  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  ke^  their 
record  clear  but  most  of  them  do  not 
stay  on  the  floor. 

The  important  thing  is  I  think  to  get 
people  on  the  floor  who  will  stay  here. 
If  they  will  not  stay  here  there  is  no 
use  in  interrupting  their  duties  in  the 
ccHnmittees,  and  some  committees  do 
meet  while  the  House  is  in  session,  or 
interrupting  Masm  if  they  have  other 
business  to  take  care  of.  I  think  that  is 
a  very  good  point. 

I  want  to  pass  over  the  other  matters 
which  I  am  in  comidete  agreement  with 
such  as  the  grouping  of  votes  on  sus- 
pension days  at  a  certain  period  of  time. 
This  Is  a  matter  wtiith.  gives  the  Mem- 


bers the  right  to  say  "yes"  or  "no"  on 
any  matter  that  is  on  suspensi<m  but  it 
gives  them  specific  time  to  do  it.  I  think 
that  is  very  good. 

In  particular  I  want  to  deal  virith  the 
nongermane  problem.  Recently  I  had  a 
bill  on  the  floor  which  vn&  a  simple 
amendment  to  a  reorganization  plan 
which  was  to  save  the  integrity  and  or- 
ganization of  the  border  patrol  people 
who  are  working  on  both  the  Canadian 
border  and  the  Mexican  border  to  keep 
illegal  immigrants  out.  This  particular 
reorganization  plan  would  have  dam- 
aged that  situation.  So  with  the  agree- 
ment of  the  administration  we  had  a 
simple  amendment  that  would  have 
cured  the  defect  which  they  admitted 
and  our  committee  admitted  was  in  the 
plan.  The  amendment  to  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  went  over  to  the  Senate 
where  they  placed  on  it  the  so-called 
anti-no-lmock  provision,  which  stemmed 
from  the  incidents  that  occurred  in 
Collinsville,  El.  When  that  bill  came  back 
to  the  House,  the  amendment  was  non- 
germane. 

I  was  placed  as  manager  of  the  bill  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  in  an  embarrassing 
position.  First  I  had  to  take  the  bill  from 
the  desk  under  imanimous  consent.  I  was 
informed  by  several  Members  I  could  not 
get  that.  Then  I  conferred  vidth  members 
of  the  Rules  Committee  and  they  were 
loath  to  give  a  rule.  I  was  ideologically 
in  tune  with  the  Rules  Cormnittee  on  it 
because  I  too  deplored  this  procediu'e  of 
placing  nongermane  amendments  on 
legislation  which  we  send  to  the  other 
body. 

So  the  Rules  Committee  was  loath  to 
give  a  rule  and  I  would  not  press  it  be- 
cause I  was  ideologically  in  tune  with 
them. 

This  left  me  with  the  only  recourse  to 
save  the  civil  servants  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  border  patrol,  of  taking  the 
fioor.  This  required  of  coiu-se  40  minutes 
of  debate,  with  20  minutes  on  each  side, 
and  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  House 
was  required  on  the  matter  after  such 
short  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  1  additional  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Callfomia  (Mr. 

HOLiriELD)  . 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
took  that  chance  because  it  was  the  way 
I  could  bring  that  bill  back  before  the 
body  and  get  action  on  it.  Portimately 
the  body  acquiesced  in  the  positirai  we 
took  that  the  border  patrol  was  worth 
saving.  We  got  about  a  4-to-l  vote  on  the 
bill  in  our  favor.  But  I  took  the  chance  of 
getting  the  two-thirds  or  of  losing  a  very 
important  piece  of  legislation.  It  required 
a  two- thirds  majority. 

So  I  think  this  nongermane  solution 
here  is  certainly  worth  a  trial.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  will  work  w  not,  as  my 
friend  iinx.  Sisk),  the  gentleman  from 
Cahfomia  has  said,  but  certainly  I  think 
we  should  try  it. 

Mr.  LATTA  Mr.  Chahinan.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  endorse  this  resolu- 
tion even  though  there  are  various  sec- 
tions which  I  do  not  agree  with  com- 
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pletely,  but  rather  than  plow  the 
same  ground  that  has  ah%ady  been 
covered  and  very  adequately  so  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  I 
will  merely  point  out  a  couple  of  Items 
which  I  believe  have  not  been  sufllciently 
covered. 

I  favor  this  resolution  because  I  believe 
ft  will  expedite.  In  some  small  way  the 
conducting  of  the  business  of  this  House. 

I  believe  that  section  1,  rather  than 
glvlne:  us  the  changes  we  all  desire,  it 
gives  an  illusion  of  change.  It  has  alrea<fer 
been  alluded  to  by  various  Members  that 
WB  have  not  had  a  ouonmi  call  during 
the  prayer;  but  lo  and  behold,  we  point 
this  out  as  one  of  the  changes. 

We  have  not  had  a  quorum  call  during 
ttie  admlnlstratitm  at  any  oath. 

We  have  not  had  a  quortmi  call  since  I 
have  been  here  during  the  reading  of  a 
message  from  the  President. 

Motions  hicident  to  the  call  of  the 
House,  we  have  not  had  a  quorum  call 
during  such  motions;  so  we  give  an  illu- 
sion of  change  and  really  no  change  at 
all. 

Also  imder  section  1,  a  quorum  Is  not 
required  for  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  rise.  Wen,  that  really  is  not  significant. 
Qpce  a  qaomm  is  established,  this  section 
would  prohibit  a  quorum  call — 

(1)  durtng  the  reading  of  the  Jotimal. 

As  we  know,  under  the  procedures  thai 
we  now  follow,  the  8s>etkker  at  the  beghi- 
Bing  ct  any  session  }ust  announces  that 
he  has  read  the  Joomal  and  nnds  it  in 
order  and  with  no  objections  being  en- 
tered, it  is  considered  ai^roved. 

(3)  dnrtng  the  period  after  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  has  risen  after  completing  its 
oonslderatkMi  of  a  bUI  or  resolution  and  be- 
fore the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  re- 
ported the  bin  or  resolution  back  to  the 
House; 

No  point  of  no  quorum  can  be  offered. 

^Decial  orders— I  think  this  is  impor- 
tant, thai  we  will  have  no  quorum  calls 
durtaig  special  orders.  I  think  of  all  the 
things  I  have  alluded  to.  this  is  the  most 
importani  change.  X  think  it  is  absolutely 
ridiculous  for  any  Member  during  spe- 
cial orders  to  call  the  membership  of  this 
House  to  answer  a  quorum  call. 

Once  a  quorum  is  established,  a  fur- 
ther point  of  (urder  of  no  quorum  may 
not  be  made  until  additional  business 
intervenes.  Well,  this  really  is  not  too 
dgnlfleant.  as  it  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  if  one  Monber  says  one  word 
or  refers  to  anything  at  all.  tfats  is  ccd- 
sidend  business  and  we  could  have  an- 
other qncBTun  calL  Bo  much  for  sectian  1. 

Sectioga  3  has  already  been  alluded  to 
by  various  Members.  It  provides  that  in 
order  to  get  a  recorded  vote  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  a  request  for  s 
recorded  vote  must  be  supported  by  20 
Members;  however,  if  the  Chair  is  re- 
quested to  count  and  if  there  are  more 
than  200  Members  present  <m  the  floor, 
the  request  for  a  recorded  vote  must  be 
supported  by  40  Members.  This  would  be 
am>llcable  only  tn  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  where  we  need  only  100  to  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  Here  tt  is  proposed  If 
we  have  double  the  number  needed  to 
oonstttttte  a  quoamm.  then,  in  hta  diaoe- 
tloa  the  Chairman  can  rule  we  need  40 
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Members.    This    gives    an    illusion    of 
change. 

I  might  say,  as  I  indicated  when  we 
were  discussing  the  rule,  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  en  Rules  offered  a 
resolution  early  in  the  session  to  make  It 
necessary  for  44  to  stand  for  a  recorded 
vote. 

Well,  this  proposal  was  kicked  aroimd 
inside  and  outside  the  Congress  for  some 
time  and  finally  It  was  decided  the  ma- 
jority should  support  3?.  If  we  are  going 
to  make  a  change  to  attempt  to  end  dila- 
tory tactics  sometimes  used  in  this  House 
and  aUuded  to  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  we  should  do  so  openly 
and  not  give  the  illusion  of  change.  The 
proposed  rule  change  in  this  resolution 
will  not  bring  an  end  to  these  attempts 
to  frustrate  the  will  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  There  has  been,  of  course, 
reference  to  the  energy  legislation  debate 
on  the  eve  before  Christmas  because  of 
the  so-called  dilatory  tactics  of  some 
Members  of  the  House  that  stood  up  and 
demanded  recorded  votes  on  numerous 
amendments. 

Would  the  gentleman  consider  that 
was  a  net  good  or  bad  ? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Certainly  whenever  dila- 
tory tactics  are  used,  1  think  they  are 
bad.  per  se.  The  question  Is.  When  are 
they  dilatory  and  whan  are  they  not 
dilatory  tactics?  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
opinion. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  just 
saying  that  somehow  we  got  through 
without  getting  this  bUl  signed  into  law 
because  of  additional  amendments  that 
were  added  on  before  the  votes  that  were 
required,  and  now  it  is  over  to  the  first 
part  of  April  and  everybody  realizes  that 
somehow  we  are  going  to  get  through  the 
energy  crisis  without  this  magnificent 
piece  of  legislation.  I  think  had  it  not 
been  for  the  number  of  20,  those  tactics 
woi^d  not  have  been  able  to  have  been 
used,  because  in  many  votes  we  only  had 
21  Members  standing  to  force  the  vote 
on  certain  amendments.  Therefore,  the 
net  gain,  will  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
not  agree,  is  that  this  wfll  make  it  easier 
to  ram  through  legislaUoo  in  this  House' 
♦vS^v*^"^^-  ^'■-  Chairman,  I  do  not 
tnmk  the  changes  proposed  will  make  it 

*!!L.®*^-  '^^**  ^  am  attempting  to 
potat  out  is  that  they  are  really  not  sig- 
nlflcant  changes  at  aU.  If  we  are  going 
to  make  any  changes,  we  ought  to  make 
them  and  not  give  the  illusion.  Lefs 
not  make  rules  changes  which  will  serve 
no  useful  purpose. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  say  that  40  Members  standing 
is  twice  as  significant  as  having  20  Mem- 
bers standing?  vuucm 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  resolution  provides 
that  the  Chairman,  if  he  counts  200 
Members  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
where  we  need  only  100  to  constitute  a 
quorum,  he  can  require  40  rather  than 
20  to  stand  for  a  recorded  vote. 

Mr.  RADMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mar^rland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  knows  what  will  hap- 
pen in  the  situation  if  this  new  rule  is 
adopted.  A  quorum  call  will  be  put  on, 
more  than  200  Members  will  be  assem- 
bled; the  word  wlH  be  passed  around  by 
the  leadership,  "Stay  on  the  fioor."  Then 
if  someone  wants  a  recorded  vote  on 
an  issue  such  as  a  congressional  pay  raise, 
for  example,  everybody  will  stay  on  the 
fioor.  So,  by  this  rules  change  a  deter- 
mined majority  will  be  able  to  avoid  votes 
on  particular  questions,  and  that  is 
wrong. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  many  times 
has  stood  up  and  made  the  point  of  order 
of  no  quorum  and  brought  on  a  rollcall 
vote.  Under  this  proposed  rule.  Members 
who  stiay  on  the  fioor  will  vote  one  way 
by  voice  vote  unless  a  rollcall  comes 
along,  and  then  they  reverse  themselves 
when  they  have  to  go  on  the  record. 

The  rule  which  the  gentleman  is  sup- 
porting, in  my  opinion,  hurts  the  mi- 
nority in  this  situation  and  will  prevent 
a  no  rollcall  when  the  A|nerlcan  people 
should  have  a  right  to  knoiw. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  ChaUman,  I  hope  I 
did  not  hear  the  gentleman  correctly.  Did 
the  gentleman  say  that  I  did  support  it? 
I  was  trying  to  point  out  that  I  do  not 
support  each  and  every  change  proposed 
by  the  resolution : 

Mr.  HAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard 
the  gentleman  say  he  wa«  going  to  vote 
for  the  resolution.  If  he  votes  for  it,  and 
it  passes,  this  change  will  occiu:. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  section  3  is 
open  for  amendment,  and  I  understand 
an  amendment  will  be  offered  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  4  would  permit 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  to  end  a  quorum  call  as 
soon  as  100  or  more  Members  show  up. 
The  names  of  absentee  Members  would 
not  be  published  in  the  Record  when  this 
procedure  is  invoked. 

I  might  say  there  are  many  Mem- 
bers— I  see  Mie  of  them  etandlng  right 
now — who  have  perfect  attendance  rec- 
ords in  this  House.  I  do  not  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  has 
missed  a  single  rollcall  since  he  has  been 
here.  These  Members  would  not  be 
credited,  on  the  record,  for  their  presence 
when  a  quorum  is  washed  out  for  all 
practical  piuposes.  Those  Members  fail- 
ing to  show  up  would  not  be  penalized 
on  the  record  for^  their  al)sences. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stood that  during  debate  on  the  rule  for 
House  Resolution  998,  it  was  stated  that 
under  the  proposed  rules  the  names  of 
the  Members  who  did  not  Answer  a  quo- 
rum can  would  not  be  published  in  the 
Record. 

My  question  is  whether  that  ruUng  is 
in  section  1  and  we  would  disregard  com- 
pletely publishing  the  names  of  those 
who  did  not  answer  the  quorum  caU. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  would 
be  under  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House.  It  would  have  to  |be  mider  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Bouse 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Part  of  the  time.  Mem- 
bers could  be  absent  and  stiU  not  have 
their  names  published  In  the  Congrbs- 
siONAL  Record  as  not  answering  a  quo- 
rum caU;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LATTA.  As  long  as  100  Members 
show  up.  As  soon  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  would 
establish  that  100  Members  have  sm- 
swered  to  their  names  he  could  terminate 
the  caU. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  the  Record  would  not 
show  who  was  absent. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ab- 
sentees would  not  be  known  to  their  con- 
stituents, and  a  Member,  like  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  would 
not  get  credit  for  being  here.  I  think  this 
is  wrong.  I  think  the  Members  who  are 
here  should  get  credit  for  being  here, 
and  those  who  are  absent  should  have 
their  names  known  to  their  constituents. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  1 3^eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  teU  us  what  the  thinking  was 
behind  this,  as  to  why  the  names  would 
not  be  pubUshed,  or  why,  after  100  Mem- 
bers answered  the  roUcaU,  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  continue  so  that  the 
names  could  be  published? 

Mr.  LATTA.  There  is  only  one  answer 
to  that  question,  and  that  is  to  expedite 
the  proceedings  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time 
when  we  have  many,  many  people  re- 
questing that  we  do  not  close  committee 
meetings  and  that  we  give  the  com- 
plete record  and  the  details  as  to  what 
goes  on  in  the  House,  it  appears  to  me 
that  we  are  about-facing  if  we  start  to 
work  in  secrecy. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  direct  response  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  names  would  be  put 
on  the  record  only  on  the  short  quorum, 
it  would  be  only  on  the  short  quorum. 
In  the  full  quorum,  where  an  entire 
quorum  is  established  in  the  House,  the 
names  of  absent  Members  would  be 
placed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  So  there  is  no 
secrecy  at  aU  concerning  this.  It  is  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  names  of  those 
Members  who  attend  would  not  be  in  the 
Record  either.  AU  that  is  done  is  to  sim- 
ply establish  whether  a  quorum  is  pres- 
ent. That  Is  aU  that  would  be  established. 
Once  we  establish  a  quorum,  then  we 
can  go  on  and  conduct  our  business. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  wiU  have 
to  disagree  with  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  Ihere  is  secrecy  in- 
volved as  the  people  would  not  know 
who  Is  here  and  who  is  not. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wlU  yield,  that  Is  exactly  what 
I  have  In  mind.  As  of  now,  the  names  of 
those  Members  who  do  not  answer  the 
quorum  call  are  pubUshed  In  the  Coh- 
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bUl  would  be  approved,  if  it  is,  then  I  am 
sure  the  constituents  in  the  435  districts 
will  never  know  whether  their  Congress- 
man was  here  working  or  not. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  connection  with  what  the  gentleman 
has  just  indicated,  how  many  of  the 
Members  stay  on  the  fioor  after  they 
have  answered  a  quorum?  Very  few.  They 
walk  out  of  the  House,  and  there  is  no 
indication  that  they  have  left  after 
answering  the  call.  Their  names  are  not 
revealed  on  the  record. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLEPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
agree  with  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

I  just  heard  recounted  a  few  minutes 
ago  the  fact  that  in  handling  a  piece  of 
legislation  last  week  two  quorum  calls 
were  called.  I  think  they  were  useless, 
because  immediately  upon  reconvening 
we  had  387  Members  who  answered  the 
quorum  call,  and  they  left  immediately 
before  the  quorum  caU  was  finished. 
There  were  only,  in  one  instance,  38 
Members  on  the  floor,  and  in  another  in- 
stance, 57  Members. 

So,  concerning  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  about 
who  is  here  and  who  is  not  here,  it  is  a 
farce.  When  we  have  a  quonun  caU  and 
387  Members  answer  the  quorum  call,  it 
conveys  the  impression  that  they  are 
here  on  the  floor  doing  business,  and  yet 
they  immediately  turn  around  and  go  to 
their  offices  and  there  are  only  38  Mem- 
bers or  57  Members,  for  example,  who 
stay  on  the  fioor  and  conduct  the  busi- 
ness. 

So  it  is  a  phony  evidence  of  participa- 
tion in  the  proceedings  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman.  I  would  just  like 
to  comment  on  what  the  gentleman  from 
California  said. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  phony  matter  or 
a  farce.  I  think  it  lets  the  people  back 
home  know  at  least  which  Members  are 
in  Washington,  and  when  that  quorum 
caU  is  made,  they  are  answering  to  their 
names  on  the  floor  as  they  should  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gaitleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  that  what  we  are  asked  to  do  here 
today  is  write  the  rules  and  bylaws  for 
the  establishment  of  some  kind  of  a  club. 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  should  call  this 
a  "Gymnasimn  Club"  or  a  "RepubUcan 
dub"  or  a  "Democratic  Club."  In  other 
words,  apparently  Members  would  be  able 
to  stay  in  a  sauna  bath,  steam  bath,  or 
on  the  handball  court  or  in  the  gymna- 
sium until  they  find  out  vAiether  Mitsre 
are  a  himdred  Members  on  the  House 
floor. 


They  can  stay  over  in  the  RepubUcan 
or  Democratic  Club  or  on  a  nearby  golf 
course,  if  it  is  close  enough.  I  do  not  get  a 
chance  to  indulge  in  the  game  of  golf  and 
I  do  not  know  the  proximity  of  the  near- 
est golf  course,  but  it  seems  to  me  what 
we  are  doing  here  today,  in  effect,  is  writ- 
ing the  rules  and  bylaws  for  some  kind  of 
a  club.  Are  we  trying  to  emulate  another 
body  that  is  close  by,  or  just  what  are  we 
trying  to  do  with  this  kind  of  foolishness? 
Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  am  sure  he  was  listening  to  the  ex- 
planation made  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  when 
he  pointed  out  that  there  are  some  vitally 
important  matters  being  dealt  with,  for 
example,  section  6,  which  permits  sepa- 
rate debate  on  nongermane  matters,  and 
so  forth.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  interested  in  this  section,  which  is 
a  very  valuable  section. 
Mr.  BELL.  WiU  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Sisk)  and  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  (Mr.  Latta)  for  supporting  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  think  what  we  are  doing  here  today  is 
very,  very  vital,  although  I  appreciate 
in  the  long  run  we  are  not  accomplish- 
ing what  we  want  to  do.  However,  we 
have  some  things  that  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish  here  today  in  order  to  make 
this  Congress  look  more  responsible  and 
responsive. 

We  have  such  things  as  the  budget  re- 
form coming  up  which  the  Senate  and 
the  House  passed.  Can  you  imagine  the 
time  that  we  wiU  lose  in  having  quorum 
calls  while  we  are  trying  to  pass  such 
things  as  that  and  other  matters  that 
are  coming  up,  with  the  constant  quorum 
calls  that  may  be  facing  us  in  those  in- 
stances? 

I  agree  that  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
here  wiU  not  solve  aU  of  the  problems, 
but  these  are  important  things  and  I 
believe  we  are  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. We  are  taking  a  step,  perhaps  a 
giant  step,  in  the  direction  of  me^ng 
this  House  more  responsible  by  this  act. 
Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further,  does  the  gentleman  think 
for  1  minute,  if  we  adopt  the  rules 
changes  which  are  proposed  here  today, 
it  wUl  raise  the  low  rating  in  the  poUs 
of  Mwnbers  of  Congress. 
Mr.  BELL.  WiU  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BELL.  Of  course.  I  am  not  sajing 
that  it  wlU  raise  our  rating,  but  let  me 
point  out  I  think  I  have  read  in  the 
news  media  about  the  criticism  of  Con- 
gress and  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
dUatory  and  delaying  tactics  which  have 
placed  us  low  on  the  totem  pole  of  popu- 
larity. Part  of  the  reason  for  that  Is  the 
delay  and  the  waste  of  time  in  getting 
legislation  through.  To  that  extent  we 
win  be  improving  our  image. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  want  to  say  I  could  not 
agree  with  the  gentlemtm  more  that  we 
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want  to  get  away  from  these  dilatory 
tactics. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  do  not  know  for  sure 
what  the  amendment  that  will  be  offered 
to  section  3  will  be,  but  I  have  heard  that 
It  may  be  an  amendment  to  increase  the 
number  of  those  who  would  have  to 
stand  in  order  to  get  a  recorded  vote  on 
an  amendment  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Wlwde.  If  that  be  true,  let  me  say  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  any  such  amendment 
wiU  be  defeated. 

I  have  been  up  here  now  for  only  5V4 
years,  but  I  think,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  only  meaningful  reform  I 
have  seen  take  place  since  I  have  been 
here  is  the  reform  which  made  it  pos- 
sible to  get  a  recorded  vote  on  amend- 
ments. 

The  reason  for  that,  of  course.  Is  that 
many,  many  times  the  amendment  is 
far  more  important  than  the  bill.  We 
all  know  that.  I  thought— and  I  still 
think — that  it  was  a  crying  shame  we 
were  able  to  adopt  those  vital  amend- 
ments without  going  on  record  before 
our  constituents.  That  change  we  accom- 
plished, and  personally  I  am  sorry  to 
see  it  go  back  at  all.  I  wish  we  could  keep 
it  at  the  20  Members  voting  for  it.  I 
think  that  would  be  a  more  responsible 
thing  to  do.  But  I  certainly  do  not  want 
to  increase  it  any,  and  I  would  oppose 
such  an  amendment. 

Now,  while  I  am  on  my  feet,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  pardon  me 
for  another  moment,  there  is  another 
Item  in  this  resolution  I  would  like  to 
speak  to,  with  regard  to  this  proposed 
rule,  which  gives  me  considerable  reser- 
vation, and  that  is  the  proposal  to  en- 
able the  Chairman  to  put  all  votes  on 
suspensions  in  one  batch  at  the  end  of 
the  day. 

Suspensions  ought  to  be  used,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  for  more  or  less  non- 
controversial  meas\u-es,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  we  have  been  using  them,  in  my 
Judgment,  more  and  more  for  important 
leglslatlOD.  I  think  that  the  consideration 
given  such  measures  is  going  to  be 
materially  reduced,  and  that  the  "push- 
ing it  through"  syndrome  is  going  to  be 
materially  Increased  by  putting  what 
little  debate  there  is  on  suspensions  down 
at  the  end  of  the  list,  all  In  one  batch, 
/where  those  few  Members  who  have 
bothered  to  be  on  the  floor  at  all  will 
have  forgotten  what  the  debate  brought 
forth  concerning  these  measures.  I 
think  that  it  is  a  backward  step. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  that  It  is  the  votes 
that  would  be  put  over.  I  understood  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  they  were  going 
to  put  the  debate  off,  but  I  think  the 
gentleman  means  taking  the  votes. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  The  votes,  that  is  right. 
But  I  believe  that  the  vote  should  fol- 
low the  debate  while  somebody  still  re- 
members what.  If  anything,  was  de- 
veloped concerning  the  legislation  during 
the  debate. 

BCy  objections  to  all  these  changes, 
and  my  objection  to  the  whole  procedure 
which  we  are  going  back  to,  mildly,  on 


the  matter  of  amendments,  is  that  we 
should  have  the  debate,  and  we  should 
have  people  on  the  floor  during  that  de- 
bate. I  know  that  office  work,  and  serv- 
ing one's  constituents,  is  important,  but 
I  still  think  that  I  take  a  certain  amount 
of  pnde  in  being  a  U.S.  Congressman, 
and  I  think  we  all  ought  to  be  more  than 
just  glorified  errand  boys,  and  we  should 
spend  time  here  on  the  floor  during  de- 
bate before  we  vote. 

Mr.  LATTA.  All  we  would  be  doing  is 
putting  off  the  vote  until  the  end  of  the 
legislative  day,  then  we  would  have  the 
votes  all  at  once,  and  then,  at  that  time, 
the  Speaker  could  reduce  the  voting  time 
to  5  minutes,  so  as  to  expedite  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Hoxise. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Members  are  not 
so  absentminded  that  they  would  forget 
the  debate  which  took  place  earlier  in 
the  day  and  for  that  reason,  would  not 
be  in  a  position  to  vote  later  that  same 
day. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  are  we  not  going 
to  make  it  easier  for  the  people  who  are 
members  of  the  Tuesday-to-Thursday 
Club  to  fly  in  and  make  It  possible  for 
them  to  vote  on  the  measures? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  wiU  yield,  all  we  are  doing 
is  saving  the  vote  untU  after  the  debate 
has  taken  its  fiill  course  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Suspension  Calendar. 
In  my  opinion  this  would  not  decrease 
or  increase  the  number  of  people  on  the 
floor  at  aU,  but  I  believe  it  may  make 
them  a  little  more  responsible  in  their 
voting  at  the  end  of  the  day,  because 
then  they  will  have  to  be  prepared  to 
know  what  they  are  going  to  do  within  5 
minutes  instead  of  15  minutes.  They  will 
not  be  able  to  take  a  long  time  nmning 
around  to  see  how  some  people  feel  on 
the  measure,  or  find  swneone  and  ask 
what  is  in  the  bill.  So  I  think  it  will 
probably  result  in  better  attendance 
rather  than  smaller  attendance 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  say  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Del  Clawson)  that  the  con- 
verse is  also  possibly  true;  that  with  only 
5  minutes  for  a  roUcall  it  may  very  well 
be  that  there  will  be  much  mor^  running 
around,  trying  to  find  out,  "What's  this 
bill  do?"  I  am  sure  all  of  the  Members 
have  heard  that  phrase,  "What's  this  bill 
do?"  So  that  there  may  well  be  a  lot  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  still  further,  let 
me  say  that  I  do  not  belierve  you  would 
have  time  in  5  minutes  to  run  all  over  the 
House,  as  you  now  do  in  16  minutes. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments and  the  views  of  my  colleagues 
in  connection  with  the  matters  that  are 
here  before  us.  And.  quite  frankly,  I  tried 
to  say  in  the  initial  discussion  that  I 
realize  that  these  are  not  perfect  amend- 
ments, and  they  may  not  work  perfectly. 
But,  again.  It  is  our  hope  that  we  can 
improve  the  procedures  of  the  House  and 
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enable  us  to  do  a  better  Job,  and  In  a 
shorter  i>eriod  of  time. 

I  do  not  desire,  and  I  doubt  seriously 
if  any  member  of  our  comrftittee  desires, 
to  be  the  conscience  of  any  Member  of 
this  House.  Whether  or  not  a  Member 
shows  up  on  the  short  quorum  is  going 
to  be  on  his  own  conscience.  Very  frankly. 
Members  of  Congress  have  -diversified 
duties,  and  I  think  there  Is  no  higher 
duty  than  much  of  the  work  that  we  have 
to  perform  in  oiu:  offices. 

I  am  certain  that  none  of  us  give  any 
more  care  to  any  subject  than  we  do 
to  working  on  problems,  for  example,  for 
our  constituents,  from  time  to  time,  when 
we  are  in  meetings  with  them.  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  increased  diverslflcation  of 
our  duties  and  our  needs  in  order  to  serve 
this  country  and  to  serve  ©ur  constitu- 
ents that,  frankly,  we  are  considering 
some  of  these  changes.  As  I  said,  cer- 
tainly they  are  not  perfect  I  think  we 
are  taking  only  a  very  small  step,  but 
when  we  deal  with  the  interests  of  each 
of  us.  it  is  difficult.  I 

As  I  say.  I  would  hope  tnat  we  might 
be  able  to  proceed  and  at  least  try  these 
particular  procediu-es.  If  they  do  not 
work,  of  course,  it  is  In  the  discretion 
of  the  Speaker  or  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  they  cer- 
tainly will  be  dispensed  with,  or  the  com- 
mittee will  change  the  rules. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  should 
like  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  just  wanted  to  observe  ttiat.  in  view 
of  the  incident  which  happened  Just  a 
bit  ago  calling  attentitm  to  the  rule  which 
does  not  permit  recognition  fa  the  House 
of  anyone  who  may  be  in  the  gallery.  By 
a  clever  circumvention  of  the  rule,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays)  was  able  to  introduce  from  the 
gaUery  the  President  of  the  German 
Bundestag  who  was  in  our  gallery.  I  sun 
sorry  that  I  and  the  men^rs  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee,  when  we  were 
working  on  the  pending  amendments  for 
the  rules  did  not  think  about  it.  I  hope 
our  Committee  on  Rules  wiU  think  in  the 
future  about  varying  that  rule  to  permit 
recognition  of  distinguished  visitors  in 
the  gallery  on  appropriate  oocasions. 

If  we  want  to  condition  such  introduc- 
tions upon  the  approval  of  the  Speaker 
of  course,  that  would  be  all  right.  We 
ought  not  to  have  the  nde  that  we  cannot 
recognize  the  presence  of  distinguished 
visitors  in  the  gallery. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gepUeman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  others  in 
regard  to  some  of  these  rule  changes. 
Some  accusations  have  been  made  here 
about  the  short  quorum,  that  it  would 
foster  secrecy  or  whatever  they  are  talk- 
ing about  in  secrecy,  not  knowing  who  is 
here  or  who  is  not  here. 

Once  a  quorum  is  established  in  a  day. 
that  should  be  sufficient  for  the  rest  of 
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t&e  day.  I  serve  on  the  C<xnmlttee  on  Ap- 
propriatlcms.  I  serve  on  three  subcom- 
mittees. I  should  not  be  here  now,  but  I 
am  Interested  in  this  bill.  Most  of  our 
hearings  are  held  over  In  the  Raybum 
Building,  and  we  get  these  quorum  calls 
because  somebody  wants  to  go  to  the 
gym.  They  want  to  break  up  a  committee 
meeting  so  someone  calls  a  quonmi.  or 
they  want  to  get  somebody  over  here  on 
the  floor  to  hear  somebody  speak,  and 
they  call  a  quorum.  All  of  the  time  we 
are  over  there  we  have  very  Important 
witnesses,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  other  Cabinet 
members.  Under  Secretaries,  all  of  these 
suppmtive  witnesses,  heads  of  agencies 
and  we  have  to  leave  them  there  and  say, 
"We  have  got  a  quorum  call;  we  will  be 
right  back."  It  is  eating  up  valuable  time 
of  Members  of  Congress  who  are  dedi- 
cated and  want  to  do  a  Job  and  who  want 
to  get  that  massive  budget  out  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  eats  up  valu- 
able time.  But  yet  the  work  is  for  the 
witnesses  continually  interrupted  by  asi- 
nine quorum  cclUs. 

I  believe  the  section  dealing  with  quo- 
rums has  a  great  deal  of  merit  and  I 
support  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Andersow)  . 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  support  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 998  which  would  make  certain 
changes  In  the  House  rules.  This  legisla- 
tion had  Its  origin  in  two  identical  res- 
olutions introduced  back  on  June  28  of 
1973 — resolutions  which  would  have 
changed  the  seconding  requirement  for 
recorded  teller  votes  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  from  the  present  cme-flfth 
of  a  quorum  or  20  Members,  to  one-fifth 
of  a  quorum  of  the  House  or  44  Members. 
Our  Rules  Committee  held  initial  hear- 
ings on  these  resolutions  on  July  11,  17, 
and  26  of  last  year,  and,  because  the  pro- 
posal Involved  considerable  controversy, 
we  decided  to  appoint  an  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mittee, headed  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk).  to  further  study 
this  and  related  matters. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  and  his  sub- 
committee (HI  the  long  hours  and  hard 
work  they  put  into  these  difficult  and 
controversial  matters,  and  on  their  fair- 
ness and  openness  in  dealing  with  various 
conflicting  views  which  were  presented. 
I  think  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  the 
subccanmittee  that  the  full  Rules  Com- 
mittee made  only  two  major  changes  in 
the  resolution  reported  by  the  subcom- 
mittee— one  to  eliminate  the  ban  on  co- 
sponsorship  of  bills,  and  the  other  to 
change  the  recorded  teller  vote  seconding 
requirement.  I  am  proud  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  work  of  the  subcommittee 
as  one  of  the  12  committee  cosponsors  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman.  House  Resolution  998 
essentially  makes  six  changes  in  the  rules 
of  the  House,  two  dealing  with  nonger- 


mane  Soiate  amendments,  two  dealing 
with  quorum  calls,  one  relivUng  to  re- 
corded teller  votes,  and  one  relating  to 
deferring  votes  on  suspension  bills. 

Section  1  of  the  resolution  places  limi- 
tations on  when  points  of  no-quorum  can 
be  made.  Tlie  committee  has  noted  that 
there  hM  been  a  55-percent  increase  in 
t^e  nimiber  of  quonmi  calls  over  the  last 
3  years,  some  of  which  have  been  of 
a  dilatory  and  frivolous  nature.  While 
section  1  does  not  drastically  limit  the 
times  when  a  quorum  may  be  requested, 
it  does  help  to  insure  against  points  of 
no-quorum  at  certain  times  when  the 
House  is  not  considering  legislative  busi- 
ness, "niese  include:  before  or  during  the 
daily  prayer;  during  administration  of 
the  oath  of  office;  dining  the  reception 
of  messages  from  the  President  of  the 
Senate;  In  ccmnection  with  motions  inci- 
dental to  the  House;  and  against  a  vote 
in  which  a  Committee  of  the  Whole 
agrees  to  rise.  In  addition,  if  a  quorum 
has  been  established  at  least  once  on 
any  day,  further  points  of  no-quonmi 
would  be  prohibited  during  the  reading 
of  the  journal,  between  the  time  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  rises  and  the 
Ci^airman  reports,  and  during  a  special 
order. 

Section  4  of  the  resolution  also  deals 
with  quorum  calls  and  would  permit  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  suspend  a  quonmi  call  once  he 
determines  that  a  bara  minlmiua 
quorum,  or  100  Members,  has  been  estab- 
lished. Under  such  a  short  quorum,  the 
Committee  would  not  rise  and  the  names 
of  Members  would  not  be  published. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  permit  the 
Speaker  the  discretion  to  postiwne  votes 
on  suspension  bills  until  the  end  of  the 
day.  The  deferred  votes  would  be  taken 
after  debate  ts  concluded  on  all  suspen- 
sion motions  scheduled  for  that  legisla- 
tive day,  and.  after  the  first  vote  is 
taken,  the  Speaker  may  reduce  to  as 
little  Eis  5  minutes  the  time  to  be  taken 
on  all  subsequent  votes. 

Sections  6  and  7  are  simply  designed 
to  pli^  existing  loopholes  with  regards 
to  separate  debate  and  votes  on  non- 
germane  Senate  amendments.  Section  6 
does  so  with  respect  to  nongermane  Sen- 
ate amendments  which  are  contained  in 
conference  r^wrts,  and  section  7  does  so 
with  respect  to  nongermane  Seiuite 
amendments  reported  in  disagreement. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  section  3  of  the 
resolution  makes  a  change  in  the  num- 
ber of  Members  who  may  require  a  re- 
corded teller  vote  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  At  present  the  number  is  20 
or  one-fifth  of  a  quorum  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  the  original  resolutions  Intro- 
duced and  referred  to  our  committee 
would  have  raised  this  to  44.  The  Sisk 
subcommittee  had  recommended  a  com- 
promise of  33.  The  full  committee  of- 
fered a  further  compromise  which  is  con- 
tained in  this  resolution,  and  that  is  to 
retain  the  present  requirement  of  20  un- 
less someone  asks  the  Chairman  to  make 
a  determination  as  to  whether  more  than 
200  Members  are  present  on  the  floor.  In 
such  case,  the  support  of  40  Members 
wotild  be  required  for  a  recorded  teller 
vote. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  Is  a  most 
reasonable  and  fair  compromise.  I  think 
the  original  proposal  of  44  was  much  too 
high  since  this  in  effect  meant  that  it 
would  take  44  percent  of  a  quorum  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  force  a 
recorded  vote  on  an  amendment.  Some 
have  argued  that  there  are  far  too  many 
recorded  teller  votes,  and  that  these  are 
often  forced  on  frivolous  matters  or  for 
dilatory  reasons.  I  do  not  think  the  facts 
support  this  argument. 

Comparing  the  first  6  months  of  1971 
and  1973,  the  number  of  measures  con- 
sidered in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
has  increased  47  percent  while  the  num- 
ber of  recorded  teller  votes  has  increased 
148  percent.  But.  it  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  total  number  of  amendments  of- 
fered in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  in 
that  same  comparative  period  has  in- 
creased 150  peroent. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  think 
the  Rules  Committee  has  reported  a  pro- 
vision which  is  both  fair  to  the  minority 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  majority  when  a  large 
number  of  Members  are  present  on  the 
floor.  I  consider  the  provision  for  re- 
corded teller  votes  in  the  1970  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  to  be  probably 
the  most  important  reform  contained  In 
that  act  since,  for  the  first  time,  we  were 
making  it  possible  for  the  public  to  know 
how  their  representatives  voted  on  Im- 
portant amendments.  I  do  not  consider 
section  3  to  be  a  retreat  from  that  re- 
form because  we  are  still  saying  that 
only  one-fifth  of  those  present  are  re- 
quired to  force  a  recorded  vote.  While 
the  Rules  Committee  has  provided  a 
rule  whereby  this  section  is  subject  to 
amendment  and  the  numbers  may  be 
changed,  I  would  strongly  advise  against 
any  amendment  to  make  it  more  difficult 
to  get  a  recorded  vote  on  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  998  as  reported  from 
the  Rules  Committee. 

So  again,  I  think  this  Is  a  reasonable 
compromise  and  I  h<n>e  very  much  that 
this  Committee  and  the  House  will  sup- 
port the  Committee  on  Rules  and  vote  its 
approval  of  House  Resolution  998. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  know  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois  has  a  great  reputation  as 
the  champion  of  minority  rights  and 
minority  groups.  Does  he  think  this  rules 
change  will  make  it  easier  or  harder  to 
get  legislation  through  this  House? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  I  would 
hope  very  much  it  would  expedite  our 
proceedings  and  that  it  wx>uld  still  save 
the  right  of  the  Members,  and  I  think  It 
should  be  their  right,  to  demand  a  re- 
corded vote  on  important  amendments 
by  not  requiring  that  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  those  that  are  present  at  any  one 
time  to  stand  to  Indicate  they  want  a 
record  vote. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  It  is  my  concern,  shice  I 
am  in  that  minority  that  thinks  9  out 
of  10  bills  that  go  through  here  should 
not  l)e  passed,  I  am  wondering  if  the 
rights  of  the  minority  are  being  pro- 
tected by  liberalizing  the  House  rules. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  have  no 
doubt,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  that 
his  ^oquoit  voice  will  be  raised  in  op- 
position to  those  pieces  of  legislation  that 
he  feels  are  ill-advised  or  foolish  or  not 
in  the  public  interest.  I  feel  he  will  not 
be  under  any  constraint  and  will  not  be 
prevented  in  his  eloquent  and  able  fash- 
ion from  espousing  and  giving  opposi- 
tion to  those  amendments  with  which  he 
disagrees. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentlenuu  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bau- 
man). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
not  really  intended  to  speak  on  this;  but 
as  some  of  the  gentlemen  present  know, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  could  be 
classified  as  a  child  of  the  House.  I  spent 
13  years  between  the  ages  of  15  and  30 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  in  various 
staff  capacities.  During  that  time  I  was 
forced  to  listen  to  an  awful  lot  of  debate 
and  to  see  the  rules  used,  abused,  and 
misused,  in  a  great  many  instances  that 
have  come  back  to  haunt  us. 

Today  I  thought  I  would  just  listen 
to  the  experts.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  the  subcom- 
mittee for  their  work,  but  not  on  their 
end  product.  The  baby  was  bom  deform- 
ed. 

I  have  looked  over  the  specific  sec- 
tions of  this  bill.  There  is  a  lot  to  com- 
mend the  section  which  deals  with  ger- 
mane amendments  in  conference  reports. 
One  of  the  reasons  I  suspect  we  have  not 
heard  more  discussion  on  that  is  that 
many  people  do  not  imderstand  it  at  all. 
I  am  still  studying  it  myself. 

There  are  a  few  things  in  this  resolu- 
tion that  do  commend  themselves  to  un- 
derstanding. One  of  them,  I  think,  is 
going  to  be  addressed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  with  an  amend- 
ment to  secUon  3.  We  all  love  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  It  is  the  custom  in  the 
House  when  a  Member  plans  retirement 
to  eulogize  him.  I  think  the  essence  of 
our  respect  for  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
is  that  he  knows  the  rules  of  the  House 
and  singlehandedly  has  been  able  to  ac- 
complish in  so  many  instances  the  sort 
of  parliamentary  miracles  that  the  rest 
of  us  ordinary  mortals  cannot  touch.  He 
knows  the  rules. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  just 
fainted  from  view  in  response  to  my 
solicitous  remarks,  I  notice;  but  his  very 
presence  should  underscore  something 
this  resolution  also  entails,  and  that  is 
the  importance  of  the  rules  of  the  House. 
If  we  read  the  first  section  of  Jefferson's 
Manual,  and  I  address  myself  to  my 
minority  colleagues,  who  may  well  be  a 
greater  minority  after  the  next  election, 
we  find  Jefferson  describing  the  rules  as 
the  means  to  protect  the  minority. 

We  recently  have  read  about  a  veto- 
proof  Congress.  I  went  to  the  trade  union 
label  show  in  my  district  last  week  and 
they  gave  me  a  pamphlet  on  why  all  Re- 
publicans should  be  defeated.  But  con- 
sider what  kind  of  mfaiority  might  be  in 
this  House  in  the  future,  and  it  might 
be  a  very  small  minority.  And  consider 
that  these  rules  should  be  written  to  pro- 
tect any  minority  of  either  party,  or  even 
a  minority  within  a  party. 
The  requirement  of  40  Members  that 
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we  have  now  proposed  to  obtain  a  roll- 
call  is  one  thing  that  disturbs  me  great- 
ly in  this  resolution.  I  hope  we  will  sup- 
port the  gentleman  from  Iowa  when  he 
offers  an  amendment  striking  out  this 
change.  He  is  going  to  try  to  strike  that 
and  leave  the  requirement  at  20  Mem- 
bers to  get  a  vote.  I  think  the  20-Mem- 
ber  rule  is  a  valuable  right  of  the  mi- 
nority any  minority.  When  many  Mem- 
bers seek  to  avoid  a  roUcall  vote  on  a  hot 
issue,  such  as  a  congressional  pay  raise, 
at  least  20  Members  can  force  a  rollcall. 
The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  used  this 
weapon  with  great  accuracy  in  the  past, 
and  the  taxpayers  can  be  lihankful. 

Under  this  new  proposal  I  predict 
what  will  happen;  a  quonmi  will  be 
established  and  then  the  Chair  will  re- 
quire 40  Members  to  get  a  vote  on  any 
given  issue,  and  we  will  never  get  a  roll- 
call  if  it  is  on  a  very  unpopular  matter 
such  as  a  congressional  pay  raise. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California,  whom  I  respect  and  look  to 
as  my  leader. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  for 
his  kind  remarks.  1 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are'  a  niunber  of 
us  on  the  committee  who  prefer  to  leave 
it  as  it  is,  at  20.  I  happen  to  share  that 
opinion.  However,  we  did  not  have  the 
votes  on  the  Rules  Committee  to  main- 
tain it  at  20,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  so 
this  20-40  was  a  compromise.  I  will  be 
happy  to  support  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  when  he  offers  that  amendment. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  hear  that.  The  combination  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  assures  the  passage 
of  the  amiendraent,  I  am  qidte  sure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  mention 
one  or  two  other  points.  I  want  to  reiter- 
ate what  I  said  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  earlier  today  about 
the  combined  effect  of  section  1,  the  pro- 
vision which  says  that  there  will  be  no 
more  quonun  calls  once  one  is  estab- 
lished on  a  given  day,  used  together  with 
section  4  of  this  resolution,  the  "short 
quorum  call." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  see  the  possibihty 
that  once  a  quonmi  is  established,  and 
we  go  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
the  Chairman  in  his  discretion  will  not 
permit  anything  more  that  afternoon  but 
unrecorded  quorum  calls,  because  the 
proposed  change  says  "his  discretion." 
Under  this  new  rule,  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon,  it  is  entirely  posjible  that  no 
Member  will  ever  have  to  reappear  again 
until  the  final  vote.  He  can  take  2  or  3 
hours  off  and  avoid  his  responsibilities  to 
be  here  and  listen  to  debate  simply  by 
the  device  of  having  the  beljs  rung  as  in 
the  other  body.  The  other  body  has  a 
procedure  whereby  they  use  the  long  bell 
and  short  bell.  If  it  is  one  bell,  a  Senator 
does  not  come  in  to  answer  it.  If  it  is  the 
other  set  of  bells,  a  Senator  does  appear. 
We  too  will  have  a  dual  bell  system  and 
the  staff  will  listen  and  tell  the  Member, 
"You  do  not  have  to  answer  on  this  one 
because  you  will  not  be  recorded.  No  need 
to  go  there,  stay  where  you  are,  sir." 


The  combination  of  sections  1  and  4 
will  permit  that  long  stretch  of  time 
without  any  recording  of  the  presence  of 
the  Members.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Collier)  asked  why  should  we 
have  quorum  calls  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr.  CoNTE)  tailked  about 
asinine  quorum  calls.  Many  times  a  good 
amendment  gets  passed  because  some 
parliamentary  strategist  on  the  floor 
asked  for  a  quorum  call,  get*  his  friends 
here  to  vote  and  the  amendment  gets 
into  the  bill  because  a  quorum  is  ascer- 
tained and  a  sufiBcient  number  then  de- 
mand recorded  tellers.  A  Member  would 
not  have  a  chance  imless  she  had  a  quo- 
rum call  before  that  to  get  his  amend- 
ment adopted.  Again,  I  question  how 
this  short  quoriun  will  affect  that. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of    the 

gentleman  from  Maryland  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 

additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 

Maryland. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  was  one  of  the  changes  discussed 
thoroughly  in  the  subcommittee  and  also 
in  full  committee.  I  think,  as  our  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  very  able  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  SisK)  indi- 
cated, this  is  experimental.  It  is  a  pilot 
program.  If  we  discover  it  allows  such 
situations  as  the  gentleman  described 
might  obtain  in  the  House,  then  I  will 
join  with  him  to  change  it  back  to  the 
way  it  wsis,  but  since  it  is  ejqperimental, 
why  not  see  if  we  can  live  with  this. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  said  that 
none  of  us  can  qualify  as  a  Hammurabi. 
That  late  lawgiver  is  up  here  on  the  wall 
carved  into  stone.  The  authors  of  these 
rules  changes  will  not  be  carved  into 
stone,  but  my  experience  in  the  House  is 
that  when  anything  is  written  into  the 
rules,  it  is  almost  carved  into  stone  and 
it  takes  blasting  material  to  change  it. 
We  are  departing  from  that  concept. 
We  are  frivolously  changing  things  here 
for  the  sake  of  change  whea  there  are 
many  other  more  important  tihings  to  be 
changed  in  the  rules. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  entire  res- 
olution is  voted  down.  I  see  no  need  for 
it,  on  balance.  Let  the  Rules  Committee 
bring  these  proposals  out  in  parts  so 
that  we  can  vote  on  them  separately. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  ChairmjBi,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  tliat  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present.  The  call  will  he  taken  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

[Roll  No.  154] 

Conyers 

Cronln 

Danielson 

DiggB 

DlngeU 

Dom 

Drlnan 

Dulakl 

Eckhanlt 


Blatnik 

Boggs 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Cederberg 

Chlaholm 

Clark 


EiU»erg 

Preltnghuysen 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gufeaer 

Hanna 

Haitaen,  Wash. 

Henderson 

HoUfleia 

HottoD 
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Huber 

Patman 

Slkes 

Kastenmeler 

Pickle 

Stanton, 

Kazen 

Reld 

James  V. 

Kemp 

Rhodes 

Stubblefield 

Litton 

RoncaUo.  N.Y. 

Tleman 

McEwen 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Udall 

McKay 

Rosenthal 

Wilson, 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Shipley 

Charles  H. 

Mink 

Shoup 

Calif. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  resolution — ^House  Resolution 
998 — and  finding  itself  without  a  quorum, 
he  had  directed  the  Members  to  record 
their  presence  by  electronic  device, 
whereupon  381  Members  recorded  their 
presence,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  important 
legislation.  House  Resolution  998,  which 
would  revise  the  rules  and  procedures  of 
the  House  to  make  for  more  e£9cient  use 
of  the  time  of  the  Members.  There  is  no 
resource  more  important  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  than  their  time,  and  to  waste 
this  resource  in  imnecessary  and  repeti- 
tive quorum  calls,  in  poorly  scheduled 
votes,  and  in  other  dilatory  tactics, 
merely  takes  valuable  time  away  from 
other  vitally  important  congressional 
activity. 

I  know  that  I  can  pledge  support  for 
this  legislation  from  one  substantial 
group  of  our  most  able  Members,  who 
habitually  use  the  early  hours  of  the 
afternoon  for  vitally  important  self -im- 
provement activities.  These  activities 
have  been  badly  disrupted  by  the  niuner- 
ous  quorum  calls,  which  have  become 
customary,  and  the  Members  problem  is 
further  accentuated  by  the  electronic 
voting  procedures  which  drastically  re- 
duce the  time  available  to  make  the 
transition  from  his  self-improvement 
activity  to  the  activities  of  the  House 
floor. 

There  may  be  some  Members  of  the 
House  who  might  question  the  desira- 
bility of  adopting  procedures  which 
would  facilitate  the  self-improvement 
activities  of  the  group  to  which  I  have 
referred.  As  a  long-time  member  of  this 
group,  and  one  who  has  been  substan- 
tially disadvantaged  by  the  current  pres- 
sure of  innumerable  and  frequently  un- 
necessary rollcalls,  I  wish  to  offer  my 
personal  testimony  to  the  importance  of 
those  self-improvement  activities  to 
which  I  refer.  I  have  found  that  my  own 
knowledge  of  significant  national  issues 
has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  sem- 
inars conducted  by  this  group  in  the  in- 
formal setting  of  the  Raybum  Building 
basement.  The  range  and  depth  of  in- 
formation exchanged  in  this  setting 
would  amaze  the  uninitiated. 

All  of  us  recognize  also  that  our  effec- 
tiveness as  legislators  is  enhanced  by 
the  nature  of  the  interpersonal  relation- 
ships which  we  are  able  to  develop  with 
our  peers.  There  are  few  things  more 
helpful  in  developing  effective  interper- 
sonal relationships  than  the  understand- 
ing of  another's  strengths  and  weak- 


nesses under  pressure,  which  result  from 
the  intense  and  competitive  interaction 
which  takes  place  In  this  self -improve- 
ment group.  And,  of  course,  the  nature 
of  the  relationships  developed  in  this 
group  provides  for  extensive  and  helpful 
counseling  sessions  between  those  pos- 
sessed of  greater  knowledge  and  ability 
and  their  less  fortunate  comrades. 

Lastly,  I  must  acknowledge  the  im- 
portance of  the  spiritual  growth  which 
occurs  as  we  contemplate  our  own  faults 
and  inadequacies  under  the  helpful  tute- 
lage of  our  fellows  who  are  so  unselfishly 
concerned  about  the  improvement  of 
their  brothers.  None  of  us  are  perfect, 
and  the  opportunity  to  have  this  pointed 
out  frequently  and  forcefully  by  our 
comrades  is  undoubtedly  a  great  stimu- 
lus to  personal  growth. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  and  the  colleagues  for  whom  I  speak 
enthusastically  endorse  and  welcome  this 
important  improvement  in  the  rules  and 
procedures  of  the  House.  It  may  turn 
out  to  be  the  single  most  significant  re- 
form measure  undertaken  during  this 
year  of  reform. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
resolution  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  for  amendment.  No  amend- 
ments shall  be  in  order  to  said  resolution 
except  amendments  offered  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  ger- 
mane amendments  to  section  3  of  said 
resolution,  and  said  amendments  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  998 
Resolved,  That  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  amended  In  the  follow- 
ing resptects: 

MAKING  AND  ENTERTAINMENT  OF  POINTS  OP  NO 
QI70RI7M 

Section  1.  Rule  XV  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
clause : 

"6.  (a)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  make 
or  entertain  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present — 

"(1)  before  or  during  the  ofrerlng  of 
prayer; 

"(2)  during  the  administration  of  the  oath 
of  office  to  the  Speaker  or  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore or  a  Member,  Delegate,  or  Resident 
Commissioner; 

"(3)  during  the  reception  of  any  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  or 
the  TJnited  States  Spnate;  and 

"(4)  during  the  offering,  consideration, 
and  disposition  of  any  motion  Incidental  to 
a  call  of  the  House. 

"(b)  A  quorum  shall  not  be  required  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  for  agreement  to  a 
motion  that  the  Committee  rise. 

"(c)  After  the  presence  of  a  quorum  is  once 
ascertained  on  any  day  on  which  the  House 
is  meeting,  a  point  of  order  of  no  quorum 
may  not  be  made  or  entertained — 

"(1)    during  the  reading  of  the  Journal; 

"(2)  during  the  period  after  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  has  risen  after  completing  its 
consideration  of  a  bUl  or  resolution  and  be- 
fore the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  has  re- 
ported the  bill  or  resolution  back  to  the 
House;  and 

"(3)  during  any  period  of  a  legislative  day 
when  the  Speaker  Is  recognizing  Members 
(Including  a  Delegate  or  Resident  Commis- 


sioner) to  address  the  House  under  special 
orders,  with  no  measure  or  matter  then  un- 
der consideration  for  disposition  by  thje 
House. 

"(d)  When  the  presence  of  a  quorum  is 
ascertained,  a  further  pwint  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  may  not  thereafter  be 
made  or  entertained  until  additional  business 
intervenes.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 
the  term  'business'  does  not  Include  any 
matter,  proceeding,  or  period  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  of  this  clause  for 
which  a  quorum  is  not  required  or  a  pKJint  of 
order  of  no  quorum  may  not  be  mtide  or  en- 
tertained.". 

RFPEAL  OF  LAST  TWO  SENIENCES  OF  CLAUSE   I   OP 
RULE  XX 

Sec.  2.  The  last  two  sentences  of  clavise  1 
of  Rule  XX  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  repealed. 

REQl'EST    OF    MEMBERS    FOR    RECORDED    VOTE    IN 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Sec.  3.  Clause  2  of  iRule  XXTTI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after 
"2.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  clause 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(b)  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the 
Chair  shall  order  a  recorded  vote  on  request 
supported  by  at  least  twenty  Members,  ex- 
cept that  support  of  at  least  forty  Members 
shall  be  required  to  obaln  a  recorded  vote 
whenever  the  Chair,  on  request  of  any  Mem- 
ber at  the  time  the  recorded  vote  is  requested, 
determines  that  more  than  two  hundred 
Members  are  present." 

EXPEDITIOUS     CONDUCT     OF    QUORUM     CALLS     IN 
COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE    HOUSE 

Sec.  4.  Clause  2  of  Rule  XXHI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  clause 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(c)  If,  at  any  time  during  the  conduct 
of  any  quorum  call  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  the  Chairman  determines  that  a 
quorum  Is  present,  he  may,  In  bis  discretion, 
declare  that  a  quorum  is  constituted.  Pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  then  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated  and  the  CJommittee  shall 
not,  rise  but  shall  continue  its  sitting  and 
resume  it£  business." 

DEFERRAL  OF  TIME  OF  PtnTlNG  THE  QUESTION  ON 
MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND  THE  RULES  AND  PASS 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Sec.  5.  Clause  3  of  Rule  XXVII  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
"3.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  clause 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(b)(1)  On  any  legislative  day  (other 
than  during  the  last  six  days  of  a  session)  on 
which  the  Speaker  Is  authorized  to  suspend 
the  Rules  and  pass  bUls  or  resolutions,  he 
may  announce  to  the  House,  in  his  discretion, 
before  entertaining  the  first  such  motion, 
that  he  will  postpone  further  proceedings  on 
each  of  such  motions  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  is  ordered  or  on 
which  the  vote  \e  objected  to  under  clause  4 
of  Rule  XV,  until  all  of  such  motions  on  that 
legislative  day  have  been  entertained  and 
any  debate  thereon  concluded,  with  the  ques- 
tion having  been  put  and  determined  on  each 
such  motion  on  which  the  taking  of  the  vote 
will  not  be  postponed. 

"(2)  When  the  last  of  all  motions  on  that 
legislative  day  to  suspend  the  Rules  and  pass 
bills  or  resolutions  has  been  entertained  and 
any  del>ate  thereon  concluded,  with  the  ques- 
tion put  and  determined  on  each  such  motion 
on  which  further  proceeding  were  not  post- 
poned, the  Speaker  shall  put  the  question  on 
each  motion,  on  which  further  proceedings 
were  postponed,  In  the  order  In  which  that 
motion  was  entertained. 

"(3)  At  any  time  after  the  vote  on  the 
question  has  been  taken  on  the  first  motion 
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oa  v^ch  tta«  Siwaiker  has  postponed  further 
pxoceedtngB  tinder  this  parBgrsph,  the  Speak- 
er may.  In  his  dlsoetton.  rednoe  to  not  less 
than  flT»  mlnntas  the  pwlod  ot  time  within 
vhlch  a  recorded  vote  on  the  question  mmr  be 
taken  on  way  or  all  of  the  additional  motions 
on  vhleh  tte  Speaker  has  postponed  further 
proeeedingB  imder  this  paragraph. 

"(4)  If  the  House  adjourns  before  the 
qoeetlon  is  put  and  determined  on  all  mo- 
tions on  which  further  proceedings  were  poet- 
poaed  under  this  paragraph,  then.' on  the 
geact  fMIowlng  legl^tlve  day  on  which  the 
Speaker  Is  authorised  to  entertain  moti<MiB 
to  suspend  the  Riiles  and  pass  bills  or  reso- 
lutions, tlie  first  order  of  legislative  busi- 
Beas  after  tlie  call  of  bills  and  resolutions 
on  the  Private  Calendar  as  provided  in  clause 
6  of  Bute  XXIV  ahaU  be  the  disposition  of 
•11  such  motions,  previously  undisposed  of, 
in  the  order  In  which  those  motions  were 
entertained." 

APPLJCATIOI*  0»  PSOVISIOMS  OW  CLAUSE  4  Of 
BUX.S  XXVIU  BSLATING  TO  NONGEXMJUfE  UAT- 
THl  n»  COITf^UNCB  ACKEZSCENTS  TO  CERTAIN 
KATXn  IW  CXSNTSaZNCB  ACKEEICENTS  NOT 
PaOPOSCD  TO  BE  PLACED  Ilf  THE  MEASTTBE  CON- 
CEBMXD  AS  PASSED  THE  HOT7SE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Paragraph  (a)  of  clause  4  of 
Rule  XXVm  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
•nd  of  such  paragraph  the  following:  "For 
the  purposes  of  this  clause,  matter  which — 

"(A)  Is  conUlned  in  any  substitute  agreed 
to  by  the  conference  committee; 

"(B)  Is  not  proposed  by  the  House  to  he 
included  in  the  mea^^e  concerned  as  passed 
by  the  House;  and 

"(C)  would  be  In  violation  of  clause  7  of 
Rule  XVI  If  such  matter  had  been  offered  In 
the  House  as  an  amendment  to  the  provisions 
of  that  measure  as  so  proposed  in  the  form 
paaaad  by  the  House; 

sliall    be    considered    in    violation    of    such 
clause  7." 

(b)  Clause  4(d)  of  Rule  XXVni  of  the 
Roles  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  If  any  such  motion  to  reject  has  beep 
adopted,  after  final  disposition  of  all  points 
of  at  del  and  motions  to  reject  under  the  pre- 
ceding ppovlslcwis  of  this  clause,  the  confer- 
ence report  shall  be  considered  as  rejected 
and  the  question  then  pending  before  the 
House  shall  be — 

"(1)  whether  to  recede  and  concur  In  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment 
which  shall  consist  of  that  portion  of  the 
ooixference  report  not  rejected;  or 

"(2)  if  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  clause  applies,  whether  to  insist  ftjr- 
ther  on  the  House  amendment. 
If  all  such  motions  to  reject  are  defeated, 
then,  after  the  allocation  of  time  for  debate 
on  the  conference  report  as  provided  In  clause 
a(a)  of  this  Rule,  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  adoption  of 
tha  ccmference  report." 

CONsnHaunoN  n»  the  rouse  of  cektaiw  sen- 

AT»  AlRIfDMEirrS  KKPOSTZD  IN  DISAGREEMENT 
BT  CONPLBKNCZ  COKMJJISES  OB  IN  DISAGREE- 
MENT BETWEEN  THE  TWO  BOrSEB 

Sec.  7.  Rule  XAVUl  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
clause : 

"5.  (a)(1)  With  respect  to  any  amend- 
ment (including  an  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute)  which — 

"(A)  Is  proposed  by  the  Senate  to  any 
measure  and  thereafter — 

"(1)  Is  reported  in  disagreement  between 
the  two  Hoxises  by  a  committee  of  confer- 
ence; or 

"(U)  Is  before  the  House,  the  stage  of  dis- 
agreement having  been  reached;  and 

"(B)  contains  any  matter  which  would 
be  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  clause  7 
of  Rule  XVI  If  such  matter  had  been  offered 
as  an  amendment  In  the  Hbuae: 
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it  shall  be  in  order,  immediately  after  a 
motkxi  Is  offered  that  the  House  recede  trom 
tta  dlngreameot  to  such  amendment  pro- 
posed by  tho  Senate  and  ooocur  therein  and 
btf  or*  debate  la  eommenoed  on  such  motlaa, 
to  make  a  point  of  order  that  such  nonger- 
mane  matter,  as  described  above,  which  shall 
be  specified  In  the  point  ot  order,  is  con- 
tained in  such  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

"(2)  If  such  point  of  order  is  sustained.  It 
then  shall  be  In  order  for  the  Chair  to  enter- 
tain a  motion,  which  is  of  high  privilege, 
that  the  House  reject  the  nongermane  mat- 
ter covered  by  the  point  of  order.  It  shall  be 
in  order  to  debate  such  motion  for  forty 
minutes,  one-half  of  such  time  to  be  given  to 
debate  in  favor  of,  and  one-half  in  opposi- 
tion to,  the  motion. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  tho  final  disposi- 
tion of  any  point  of  order  made  under  sub- 
paragraph (1),  or  of  any  motion  to  reject 
made  pursuant  to  a  point  of  order  under 
subparagraph  (3).  of  this  patagraph,  it  shall 
be  In  order  to  make  further  points  of  order 
on  the  ground  stated  in  such  subparagraph 
(1),  and  motions  to  reject  ptirsuant  thereto 
under  such  subparagraph  (3).  with  respect 
to  other  nongermane  matter  in  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senate  not  covered  by 
any  previous  point  of  order  which  has  been 
sustained. 

"(4)  If  any  such  motion  to  reject  has  been 
adopted,  after  final  disposition  of  all  points 
of  order  and  motions  to  reject  under  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  clatise,  the  motion 
to  recede  and  concur  shall  be  considered 
as  rejected,  and  further  motions — 

"(A)  to  recede  and  concuj  in  the  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment,  where  ap- 
propriate (but  the  offering  of  which  is  not 
in  order  unless  copies  of  the  language  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  as  proposed  to  be 
amended  by  such  motion,  are  then  available 
on  the  floor  when  such  motion  is  offered  and 
is  under  consideration ) ; 

"(B)  to  Insist  upon  dlsagieement  to  the 
Senate  amendment  and  request  a  further 
conference  with  the  Senate:   and 

"(C)  to  insist  upon  disagreement  to  the 
Senate  amendment; 

shall  remain  of  high  privilege  for  considera- 
tion by  the  House.  If  all  such  motions  to  re- 
ject are  defeated,  then,  after  the  allocation  of 
time  for  debate  on  the  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  as  provided  In  clause  2(b)  of  this 
Rule,  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  the  previ- 
ous question  on  such  motion. 

"(b)(1)  With  respect  to  any  such  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senate  as  described  in 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  clause,  it  shall  not  be 
In  order  to  offer  any  motion  that  the  Hoiise 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  such  Senate 
amendment  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  unless  copies  of  the  language 
of  the  Senate  amendment,  as  proposed  to  be 
amended  by  such  motion,  ara  then  available 
on  the  floor  when  such  motion  is  offered  and 
is  under  amslderatlon. 

"(2)  Immediately  after  any  such  motion  Is 
offered  and  is  in  order  and  before  debate  is 
commenced  on  such  motion,  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  make  a  point  of  order  that  non- 
germane  matter,  as  descrlbad  in  subpara- 
graph (1)  of  paragraph  (a)  of  this  clause, 
which  shaU  be  specified  in  the  point  of  order, 
is  contained  in  the  language  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  as  proposed  to  be  amended  by 
such  motion,  copies  of  which  are  then  avail- 
able on  the  floor. 

"(3)  If  such  point  of  order  is  sustained,  it 
then  shall  be  in  order  for  the  Chair  to  en- 
tertain a  motion,  which  is  of  high  privilege, 
that  the  Hoiise  reject  the  noegermane  mat- 
ter covered  by  the  point  (rf  aider.  It  shaU  be 
in  order  to  debate  such  motUm  by  forty  min- 
utes, one-half  of  such  time  to  be  given  to 
debate  In  favor  of,  and  one -half  in  oppoalUon 
to,  the  motion. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  final  dispoaittoa 
of  any  point  of  order  under  subparagraph  (2) , 


or  of  any  motion  to  reject  made  pursuant  to 
a  point  of  order  under  subparagraph  (3).  of 
this  pangnph,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  make 
fiirther  points  of  order  on  the  ground  stated 
in  subparagraph  (1)  of  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
clause,  and  naotions  to  reject  pursuant  there- 
to imder  subparagraph  (3)  of  this  paragraph, 
with  respect  to  other  nongermane  matter  in 
the  language  of  the  Senate  amendment,  as 
proposed  to  be  amended  by  tie  motkm  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (1)  of  this  para- 
graph, not  covered  by  any  prerlous  point  of 
order  which  has  been  sustainecL 

"(5)  If  any  such  motion  to  reject  has  been 
adopted,  after  final  disposition  of  all  points 
of  OTder  and  motions  to  reject  ander  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  paragraph,  ttie  mo- 
tion to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  rejected,  and  further  motions 

"(A)  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendknent,  where 
appropriate  (but  the  olTerlng  ot  which  Is  not 
in  order  unless  copies  of  the  language  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  as  proposed  to  be 
amended  by  such  motion,  are  Iflien  available 
on  the  floor  when  such  motion  Is  offered  and 
is  under  consideration); 

"(B)  to  Insist  upon  dlsagre«ment  to  the 
Senate  amendment  and  request  a  further 
conference  with  the  Senate;  aad 

"(C)  to  Insist  upon  disagreement  to  the 
Senate  amendment; 

shall  remain  of  high  privilege  tor  considera- 
tion by  the  House.  If  all  such  motions  to 
reject  are  defeated,  then,  after  the  allocation 
of  time  for  debate  on  the  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with 
an  amendment  as  provided  in  clause  2(b) 
of  this  Rule,  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  the 
previous  question  on  such  motion. 

"(c)  If,  on  a  division  of  a  motion  that  the 
House  recede  and  concur,  with  or  without 
amendment,  from  its  disagreement  to  any 
such  Senate  amendment  as  deseribed  in  par- 
agraph (a)  (1)  of  this  clause,  the  House 
agrees  to  recede,  then,  before  dfbata  is  com- 
menced on  concurring  In  such  Senate  amend- 
ment, or  on  concurring  therein  with  an 
amendment,  it  shall  be  In  order  to  make  and 
dispose  of  points  of  order  and  motions  to 
reject  with  respect  to  such  Senate  amend- 
ment in  accordance  with  applicable  pro- 
visions of  this  clause  and  to  etect  final  de- 
termination of  these  matters  in  accordance 
with  such  provisions."  i 

EFFECrrVE   DATS     I 

Sec.  8.  The  amendments  madi  by  this  res- 
olution to  the  Rules  of  the  Ho«se  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  become  effective  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date 
of  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  com- 
mittee amendments?  1 

COMMIntE   AMENDMENTS  OFTEKBt  BT  MB.  SI6K 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Committee  amendment  offtfed  by  Mr. 
Sisk:  On  page  4,  Une  23,  immediately  before 
the  words  "to  suspend  the  rulos"  Insert  the 
words  "to  entertain  motions". 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  sim- 
ply a  technical  amendment  due  to  the 
lact  that  in  the  printing  of  the  original 
rescrfutlMi  there  were  certain  wortis  left 
out  which  are  needed  for  purposes  of 
clariflcatlon.  It  makes  no  substantive 
change  whatsoever. 

PABLIAMBNTABT    tNQUIItT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
sUte  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  an  amendment  to  an 
amendment  be  offered  to  section  3? 
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The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Mathis  of 
Georgia).  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  subject  to  a  substi- 
tute amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU  reply 
it  is  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  an  SLmendment  in  order 
at  this  time? 

The  CTHAIRMAN.  We  have  an  amend- 
ment pending  before  the  Committee  at 
this  time. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERS)  BY  MB.  MONTGOMERY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery: On  page  3,  line  19,  strike  out  the 
word  "twenty"  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  the  word  "present"  in  line  24  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "thirty-three". 

Mr.  MONT<X)MERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution.  I 
think  my  amendment  is  a  compromise 
amendment  that  will  make  this  resolu- 
tion a  better  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  briefly  to 
explain  what  this  amendment  does.  I 
might  say  that  this  amendment  that  I 
have  offered  was  voted  out  by  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
The  amendment  was  not  adopted  in  the 
full  Committee  on  Rules,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  and  they  came  in  with  a  com- 
promise. What  my  amendment  does  is  it 
strikes  out  the  word  "twenty"  and  in- 
serts "33"  members.  It  also  takes  out 
that  part  of  the  resolution  which  says 
that  40  persons  will  have  to  stand  when 
there  are  more  than  200  Members  on 
the  floor  to  obtain  a  recorded  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this  change  in 
the  rules  because  really  this  is  the  meat 
of  the  whole  thing. 

We  are  really  getting  too  many  roll- 
calls,  especially  unnecessary  recorded 
teller  votes.  I  am  really  sold  on  the  elec- 
tronic device  but  because  of  the  large 
number  of  recorded  votes  ordered 
through  the  first  6  months  of  1973  in 
comparison  to  the  first  6  months  of 
1971 — and  we  have  to  use  those  months 
of  comparison — the  electronic  device  is 
not  saving  the  Members  any  time.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  do  not  gain  any  time 
by  this  electronic  device  imless  we  adopt 
this  resolution  before  us  plus  the  amend- 
ment I  am  offering. 

Through  June  30,  1973.  we  have  had 
323  rollcalls  and  84  of  these  have  been 
recorded  teller  votes.  In  the  1st  session 
of  the  92d  Congress,  through  June  30, 
1971,  we  had  174  rollcalls  and  only  29 
recorded  teller  votes.  This  was  before  we 
had  the  electronic  device.  Through  Jime 
1971  we  actually  had  passed  112  House 
bills  as  compared  to  108  House  bills  in 
1973.  So  really  the  workload  has  not  in- 
creased from  1971  to  1973,  and  the  elec- 
tronic device  has  not  increased  the  num- 
ber of  bills  we  have  passed  on  this  floor. 
So  I  offer  this  amendment  in  an  effort 
to  save  time.  I  think  the  amendment  has 
a  great  deal  of  merit  to  it.  If  Members 
want  to  update  the  rules  of  the  House  to 
meet  the  electronic  device,  I  certainly 


hope   the   Members   will   support   this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  for 
yielding. 

Could  this  be  considered  as  the 
amendment  of  the  paddle  ball  club 
members? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  No,  sir.  I  am  not 
very  familiar  with  that.  The  gentleman 
will  have  to  ask  someone  else. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  urge  that  the  House  reject  it 
in  favor  of  the  compromise  solution  to 
the  recorded  teller  vote  question  pro- 
posed by  the  Rules  Committee  in  House 
Resolution  998  as  reported. 

The  ad  hoc  subcommittee  headed  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  SisK)  recommended  that 
the  requirement  for  demanding  a  re- 
corded teller  vote  be  increased  from  20 
to  33  Members.  Many  Members  argued 
forcefully  for  no  change  at  all  in  present 
requirements. 

What  the  Rules  Committee  approved 
was  a  retention  of  the  present  rule,  ex- 
cept when  there  are  more  than  200 
Members  on  the  floor,  when  40,  rather 
than  20,  Members  would  be  required. 

That  is  a  reasonable  compromise,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  one  that  ought  to  be 
upheld  by  the  House. 

Certainly,  the  desire  by  the  propo- 
nents of  the  amendment  to  cut  down  on 
excessive  House  time  spent  on  quorum 
calls  and  recorded  teller  votes  is  under- 
standable and  commendable.  But  the  loss 
the  people  would  suffer  in  terms  of  know- 
ing less  about  the  voting  record  of  their 
Representatives  in  Congress  would  far 
outweigh,  in  my  judgment,  whatever 
incremental  time  the  amendment  would 
save. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  amend- 
ment would  affect  only  about  a  third  of 
all  recorded  votes — ^In  1973,  there  were 
only  190  recorded  teller  votes  out  of  541 
total  recorded  votes. 

The  amendment  is  unnecessary  to 
cover  a  situation  when  a  great  many 
Membere  are  on  the  floor  since  the  com- 
mittee bill  itself  requires  40  supporters 
when  200  or  more  are  present. 

The  abuse  of  recorded  teller  vote  is  not 
nearly  as  great  as  the  problem  which 
arises  from  demands  for  recorded  votes 
on  final  passage  of  bills  in  the  House, 
when  not  20  Members,  but  a  single  Mem- 
ber may  demtind  such  a  vote.  An  analysis 
of  the  first  6  months  of  1973  showed 
that,  of  the  531  record  votes  which  car- 
ried by  more  than  100  votes,  only  29  of 
them,  or  about  19  percent,  came  from 
recorded  teller  votes.  The  rest  were  all 
on  final  passage  in  the  House. 

And  for  this  incremental  improvement, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  pay  a  heavy 
price.  On  many  vital  issues,  the  pec^ile 
we  work  for,  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  would  be  deprived  of  valuable  in- 
formation on  which  to  judge  our  per- 
formance. The  major  reform  accom- 
plished in  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970  would  be  partially  vitiated. 


Because  the  Rules  Committee  itself 
came  forth  with  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise, I  urge  the  House  to  reject  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen  - 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DEL  CTAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  be  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  C^iairman,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  reserves  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  ob- 
ject to  the  next  request  for  time  because 
it  is  in  violation  of  the  rule  as  passed 
for  5  minutes  on  each  side. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion to  this  request. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  what  the  gentleman  has  indicated 
has  happened  in  the  House  because  of 
dilatory  tactics.  If  this  method  increas- 
ing the  required  number  is  adopted  we 
would  be  moving  backward.  The  condi- 
tion of  secrecy  that  was  talked  about 
during  discussion  on  the  rule  would  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  those  who 
wanted  to  conduct  their  business  in 
secret,  rather  than  having  their  votes 
recorded.  Under  this  amendment  does 
it  not  seem  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 
some  to  continue  the  secrecy? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  gentleman 
has  put  it  very  well.  The  acceptance  of 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  will  be  a  regressive  move- 
ment. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
there  is  no  further  debate  permitted  on 
the  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi   (Mr.    MONTGOBIERY) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoiuiced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MS.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oaoss:  On 
page  3,  strike  out  line  10  through  line  24; 
and  renumber  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  a  simple  one.  It  simply 
strikes  out  all  of  the  language  in  section 
3  of  the  resolution.  It  is  brief,  and  I  shall 
read  it: 

(b)  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the 
Chair  shall  order  a  recorded  vote  on  request 
supported  by  at  least  twenty  Members,  ex- 
cept that  support  of  at  least  forty  Members 
shall  be  required  to  obtain  a  recorded  vote 
whenever  the  Chair,  on  request  of  any  Mem- 
ber at  the  time  the  recorded  vote  Is  requestec*, 
determines  that  more  than  two  hundred 
Members  are  present. 
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I  hope  Members  of  the  majority  under- 
stand that  there  may  come  a  day,  how- 
ever distant,  wtien  they  may  be  in  the 
minority,  and  might  well  regret  having 
adopted  this  provision  rules  change. 

With  respect  to  the  determination  of 
200  Members,  thne  Is  a  UtUe-kzK>wn  pro- 
vision in  Cannon's  Procedures  wlilch  I 
believe  the  Members  ou^iit  to  be  inter- 
ested in,  and  which  reads  as  follows: 

It  la  the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  macertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum  when  the  point  Is 
raiaeil  and  to  announce  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  without  unnecessary  delay. 

Then,  this— 

In  determining  the  presence  of  a  quorum, 
the  Chair  counU  Members  not  voting,  in- 
cluding aU  Uembers  vlalble,  whether  in  the 
lobbies  or  cloalcrooms  or  within  the  bar. 

1  do  not  know  where  the  bar  is  sup- 
posed to  be  located,  but  there  may  be 
some  40  or  50  Members  occupjing  the 
"workbenches"  at  the  rear  of  the  House 
CtMUPber.  They  are  usually  pretty  well 
oeeapied.  Or,  they  may  be  out  in  the  so- 
called  Speaker's  Lounge.  The  Chair  can 
count  them,  whether  a  wall  intervenes  or 
•  door  or  anything  else.  Under  Cannon's 
Ptocedorea,  they  may  be  coimted,  so  do 
not  think  that  with  those  already  on 
the  floor  it  is  impossible  to  count  200 
Members. 

XiCt  as  cure  this  situation  here  and  now 
and  retain  the  rule  which  we  have.  It  Is 
»  fata:  role  and  it  Is  adequate.  I  hope  the 
MBmben  support  my  amendment  to 
ctrfke  this  section  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COIOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  I  intend  to  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  but  for  another  rea- 
son. 

Mr.  Chafaman.  let  me  say  that  I  intend 
to  support  the  gentleman's  amendment 
for  one  reason.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  nnd  200  Members  at  any  time, 
and  I  think  this  is  merely  window 
dressiiigr. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman,  but 
I  win  support  his  amendment  for  that 
reason.  I  do  not  think  we  oui^t  to  put 
window  dressing  in  this. 

B«r.  GROSS.  For  whatever  the  reason 
I  am  glad  to  have  the  gentleman's  sun- 
port. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mir.  Chairman.  I  would 
Hke  to  say  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  rule  we  now  have  which  assures  a 
record  vote  on  important  amendments 
when  20  Members  want  it  is  the  only 
significant  reform  I  have  seen  in  my 
time  here,  and.  therefore.  I  certainly  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  we  have  invited 
an  awful  lot  oC  money  in  an  dectitmle 
votiiwdevlce  which  vac  installed  tor 
t*»e  ytry  purpose  of  ncordtng  record 
yo^B  on  amendments  in  Omnmittee  of 
the  Whole.  The  provision  which  I  seek 
to  strike  would  eliminate  sMne  of  oy>w 
record  votes. 
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Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wfll 
just  say  that  this  amendment  is  of  great 
importance  to  any  minority  group  that 
may  some  day  find  itself  seeking  a  vote 
on  an  issue,  whether  they  be  black  or 
white,  whether  they  be  southern  con- 
servative or  northern  liberal.  Whoever 
might  be  pushed  into  a  corner  by  the 
majority  needs  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  in  onder  to  protect 
his  rights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  offering  it. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Califomia. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  happy  to  support  the  gentleman  on 
his  amendment  for  the  very  reasons 
which  the  gentleman  has  given. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  vei-y  much 
the  support  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, for  he  is  one  of  the  authors  of 
this  legislation,  although  he  does  not  ap- 
prove the  provision  which  I  am  trying 
to  eliminate. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
o]K>osition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  liave  made 
it  very  clear  as  to  exactly  what  is  in- 
volved in  this  compromiscL  Now,  some  of 
us,  of  course,  desired  liigher  numbers, 
some  of  us  desired  lower  numbers,  and 
what  actually  the  committee  finally  de- 
termined to  do  was  to  try  to  take  care 
of  those  rare  instances  where  there  have, 
in  fact,  been  what  could  be  considered 
dilatory  tactics. 

I  am  not  accusing  anyone,  because  I 
am  not  attempting  to  be  the  conscience 
of  the  House  or  the  conscience  of  any 
other  Member.  However,  we  all  remem- 
ber last  December,  in  connection  with 
the  handling  of  the  energy  legislation, 
when  we  had  some  300  or  400  Members 
here  on  the  floor  and  ware  waiting,  of 
course,  rather  impatiently  sometimes  to 
try  to  finish  up. 

Of  course,  we  have  had  a  few  instances 
of  that  kind  over  the  years. 

These  instances  will,  I  am  sure,  de- 
vel<^  no  more  than  probably  5  percent 
of  the  time  in  connection  with  the  han- 
dling of  legislation.  Those  are  the  in- 
stances where  the  40  Members  would 
come  into  play.  In  cases  where  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  there  are  200  Members  or  more, 
and  during  late  hours — far  example,  in 
this  case— the  Members  will  recall  that 
we  could  not  even  debat*  the  amend- 
ments. The  amendments  were  simply 
read,  and  then  we  went  automatically  to 
▼Dies,  and  we  were  being  forced,  of 
course,  to  go  through  a  long  series  of 
recorded  votes  by  virtue  of  having  some- 
times only  20,  21,  or  22  Members  stand- 
ing. 

Now,  in  most  cases,  of  course.  I  be- 
lieve 20  Is  an  that  will  be  required  to 
rtoe.  because  that  Is  all  that  would  be 
necesiary.  For  example,  here  today  dur- 
to»  this  dlscossicm,  that  would  be  true, 
because  we  do  not  have  200  Members 
ormoKjirMent. 

Mr.  Gbalmian.  the  committee  gave  a 


great  deal  of  consideration  to  this  point. 
There  was  strong  support  by  a  niunber  of 
Members  to  go  to  the  figure  of  44.  which 
was  in  a  resolution  on  which  the  suboxn- 
mittee  started  its  work  last  Jiily.  Because 
of  concern  and  the  efforts  by  various 
Members  to  compromise,  s«me  to  go  up, 
some  to  go  down,  we  finally  arrived  at 
this  compromise  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
fair.  It  maintains  the  number  at  20  for 
all  practical  purposes  except,  as  I  say, 
on  tliat  rare  occasion  when  we  find  our- 
selves here  in  the  late  waning  hours  of 
a  session  attempting  to  finish  and  with 
a  large  number  of  Members  on  the  fioor, 
and  it  seems  to  me  only  reasonable  then 
that  we  should  expect  at  least  to  have 
40  Members  standing  if  intact  they  de- 
sire to  get  a  recorded  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  just  one  flaw  in 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  here.  Let  us 
say  the  Presiding  Officer  decides  that  we 
have  195  Members  and  20  Members  can 
get  a  recorded  vote,  but  then  if  5  more 
Members  come  in  and  that  gives  us  a 
total  of  200,  then  20  Members  are  re- 
quired to  get  a  recorded  vote,  and  that,  I 
believe,  is  an  absurdity.  If  we  had  200 
Members  and  1  of  th«n  wmlked  off  the 
floor,  then  we  could  not  get  the  recorded 
vote. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was 
some  discussion  about  putting  it  on  a 
percentage  basis  as  against  making  it  a 
flat  number,  but  because  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  actual  procedure  dnd  In  carry- 
ing it  out  and  with  the  problems,  of 
course,  of  the  committee  chairman  in 
the  chair  arriving  at  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  the  subject,  it  was  decided 
that  tins  was  a  fair  and  equitable  pro- 
vision which  would  require,  in  essence, 
that  20  percent  would  be  required  to 
rise— in  this  case  40,  and  tkat  would  be 
the  maximum. 

That  would  be  the  majdmum.  As  I 
said,  I  recognize  this  Is  a  compromise; 
we  have  made  no  bones  about  it.  There 
are  strong  feelings  here  that  we  should 
have  44  who  would  be  required  to  stand, 
in  Une  with  the  recent  resolution.  There 
are  some  who  feel,  as  I  say,  we  should 
have  to  go  back  to  the  20  for  all  occa- 
sions. Frankly,  again  I  think  the  com- 
promise worked  out  by  the  committee 
is  a  reasonable  and  an  equitable  one  and 
it  will  take  care  of  those  rare  Instances 
where  we  do  have  a  situation  where 
Members  desire  to  leave  and  get  caught 
in  a  situation  like  we  were  on  the  energy 
bill  in  December. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thanfc  my  friend 
from  Califomia  for  yielding  to  me. 

On  the  pohit  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  made  concerning  the  energy  hiU  at 
Christmastime,  had  It  not  been  for  the 
perseverance  of  20  individuals  who  went 
against  the  whole  House  at  that  particu- 
lar time  because  we  were  tijed  and  im- 
patient of  discussing  that  bilt  had  it  not 
been  for  those  20  Members  standing  and 
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demanding  a  record  vote,  no  one  in  this 
House  would  have  known  what  we  were 
voting  on  in  those  amendments. 

For  that  reason  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  and  I  hope  his  amendment 
prevails. 

Mr.  SISK.  For  exactly  the  reasoning 
the  gentleman  uses  I  think  he  is  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Sisk)  there 
were — ayes  72,  noes  45. 

RECORDIS   VOTE 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  252,  noes  147, 
not  voting  33,  as  follows : 
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AYKS— 252 

Abdnor 

duPont 

McColllster 

Abzug 

Erlenborn 

McCormack 

Anderson, 

Esch 

McDade 

Calif. 

Plndley 

McKlnney 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Flowers 

Macdonald 

Archer 

Flynt 

Madlgan 

Arends 

Forsythe 

Mann 

Armstrong 

Fountain 

Marazltl 

Ashbrook 

Frenzel 

Martin,  N.C. 

Ashley 

Frey 

Matblas,  Calif. 

BadUlo 

Froehllch 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Bafalls 

Gettys 

Mayne 

Baker 

Gialmo 

UazzoU 

Baumsn 

Oilman 

Meeds 

Beard 

Glnn 

Melcber 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Metcalfe 

Bevlll 

Gonzalez 

Mezvlnsky 

Blester 

Goodling 

Miller 

Blackburn 

Grasso 

Mink 

Bray 

Green,  Pa. 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Breaux 

Gross 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Brlnkley 

Grover 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Brotzznan 

Gubser 

MlzeU 

Brown,  Mich. 

Gude 

Moorhead, 

Brown,  Ohio 

Gunter 

Calif. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Guyer 

Mosher 

Bvirgener 

Haley 

Myers 

Burke.  Calif. 

Hamilton 

Nelsen 

Burke,  Pla. 

Hammer- 

Nichols 

Bvirton 

schmldt 

O'Brien 

BuUer 

Hanrahan 

O'NeiU 

Byron 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Parrls 

Camp 

Harrington 

Passman 

Carter 

Harsha 

Pettis 

Chamberlain 

Hastings 

Peyser 

Chappell 

Hawkins 

Pike 

Clancy 

Hubert 

Powell,  Ohio 

Clausen. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Price,  Tex. 

DonH. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Prltchard 

Clawson,  Del 

Heinz 

Qule 

Clay 

Hillls 

Quillen 

Cleveland 

Hinshaw 

RaUsback 

Cochran 

Hog  an 

Randall 

Cohen 

Holiaeld 

Rangel 

Collier 

Holt 

Rarick 

Collins,  m. 

Holtzman 

Rees 

Collins,  Tex. 

Horton 

Regula 

Conable 

Hudnut 

Reuss 

Conlan 

Hunt 

Riegle 

Conte 

Hutchinson 

Rlnaldo 

Conyers 

Jarman 

Roberts 

Cotter 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Robinson,  Va. 

Coughlln 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Crane 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Roe 

Cronin 

Jordan 

Rogers 

Culver 

Kastenmeler 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

Daniel,  Dan 

Kemp 

Rosenthal 

Daniel,  Robert 

Ketchum 

Rousb 

W.,  Jr. 

King 

Rousselot 

Davis,  8.C. 

Koch 

Roy 

de  la  Oarza 

Kuykendall 

Roybal 

DeUenback 

Lagomarslno 

Runnels 

Dellums 

Landgrebe 

Band  man 

Denholm 

Latta 

Rarasln 

Dennis 

Leggett 

Battenield 

Derwlnski 

Long,  lid. 

Setaerle 

Devlne 

Lott 

SchneebeU 

Dickinson 

Lulan 
Luken 

Sebellus 

Donohue 

Bhrtver 

Drlnan 

Mcdory 

BhuBter 

Duncan 

McCloskey 

SkubltB 
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Snyder 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Wiggins 

Spence 

Thomson,  Wis. 

WUUams 

Stanton, 

Thone 

WUson, 

Jame.H  V. 

Towell,  Nev. 

Charles,  Tex. 

Stark 

Vander  Jagt 

Winn 

Steele 

Vander  Veen 

Wolff 

Steelman 

Vanlk 

Wylie 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Veysey 

Wyman 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Waggonner 

Yates 

Stephens 

Waldle 

Yatron 

Stokes 

Walsh 

Young,  Alaska 

Stratton 

Wampler 

Young,  Fla. 

Studds 

Ware 

Zion 

Symington 

Whalen 

Zwach 

Symms 

Whltehurst 

Talcott 

Widnall 
NOES— 147 

Adams 

Foley 

Natcher 

Addabbo 

Ford 

Nedzl 

Alexander 

Fraser 

Nix 

Anderson,  111. 

P\Uton 

Obey 

Andrews, 

Fuqua 

O'Hara 

N.  Dak. 

Gaydos 

Patten 

Annunzio 

Gibbons 

Pepper 

Aspin 

Gray 

Perkins 

Barrett 

Griffiths 

Poage 

Bell 

Hanley 

PodeU 

Bergland 

Hanna 

Preyer 

Biaggl 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Price,  m. 

Bingham 

Hays 

Rodino 

Blatnik 

Helstoski 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Boland 

Hicks 

Rose 

Boiling 

Hosmer 

Rostenkowskl 

Bowen 

Howard 

Ruth 

Brademas 

Hungate 

Ryan 

Brasco 

Ichord 

St  Germain 

Breckinridge 

Jones,  Ala. 

Sarbancs 

Brown,  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Schroeder 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Seiberllng 

Burke,  Miles. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Slsk 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Karth 

Slack 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Kluczynskl 

Smith,  Iowa 

Carney,  Ohio 

Kyros 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Casey,  Tex. 

Landrum 

Staggers 

Chlsholm 

Lehman 

Stanton, 

Clark 

Lent 

J.  WUltam 

Corman 

Long,  La. 

Steed 

Daniels, 

McKay 

Stuckey 

Domlnlck  V. 

McSpadden 

Sullivan 

Davis.  Ga. 

Madden 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Mahon 

Teague 

Delaney 

Mnllary 

Thompson,  N.J 

Dent 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Thornton 

Diggs 

Matsunaga 

Tiernan 

Dingell 

Michel 

Treen 

Downing 

MUford 

Xniman 

Dulskl 

Mills 

Van  Deerlln 

Eckhardt 

Mlnish 

Vlgortto 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Moakley 

White 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Mollohan 

Whltten 

Eshleman 

Montgomery 

WUson,  Bob 

Evans,  Colo. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

wnght 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Morgan 

Wyatt 

FasceU 

M088 

Wydler 

Pish 

Murphy,  ni. 

Young,  Ga. 

Plsher 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Young,  Tex. 

Flood 

Murtha 

Zablockl 

NOT  VOTING— 33 

Boggs 

Ruber 

Ruppe 

Brooks 

Kazen 

Rhlpley 

Broomfleld 

Litton 

Shoup 

Buchanan 

McEwen 

Rlkes 

Carey,  N.Y. 

McFall 

Stubblefleld 

Cederberg 

Owens 

UdaU 

Danlelson 

Patman 

Wilson, 

Dom 

Pickle 

Charles  H., 

Ellberg 

Reld 

Calif. 

Prellnghuysen 

Rhodes 

Young,  ni. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Roncallo,  N.Y 

Young,  B.C. 

Henderson 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

conference  disagreement,  request  for 
recorded  votes  and  expeditious  conduct 
of  quorum  calls  In  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  postponement  of  proceedings 
on  suspension  motions,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1018,  he  reported  the  resolution  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  tlie  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  sigreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tne  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  374,  nays  27, 
not  voting  31,  as  follows: 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments?  If  not,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  resolution  (H.  Res.  998)  to 
amend  the  House  rules  regarding  the 
making  of  points  of  no  quonmi,  con- 
sideration of  certain  Senate  amendments 
In  conference  agreements  or  reported  in 
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YF,AS— 374 

Abdnor 

Conyers 

Hammer- 

Abzug 

Corman 

scbmldt 

Adams 

Cotter 

Hanley 

Addabbo 

Coughlln 

Hanna 

Alexander 

Cronin 

Hanrahan 

Anderson, 

Culver 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Calif. 

Daniel.  Dan 

Hansen,  Wash. 
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Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
SulliTan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N.O. 
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Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
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Tbe  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Plynt 

Qroas 

Holt 

Ketchum 

I'Sgomarslno 

Landgrebe 

Marazltl 

MUler 

RandaU 


Rarlck 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 
Rousselot 
Spence 
Steelman 
Symms 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Wylle 
Young,  Fla. 


NOT  VOTING— 31 
Oreen,  Oreg.      Rhodes 


Armstrong  ,  _.^ 

Bo^^  Henderson  RoncaUo.  N.T 

woonfleld  Huber  Rooney,  N.T. 

Bu^aMn  Ka«n  Shipley 

Carey,  N.T.  Utton  Shoup 

Caderberg  McSwen  Stubblefleld 

Danlelson  Nichols  udaU 

paUenback  Patman  Young,  ni 

Dorn  Pickle  Young,  B.C. 

BUberg  Poage 

Freltnghuysen  Reld 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mrs.  Bogga  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  T<wk  with  Mrs.  Oreen 
of  Oregon. 

Mr.  XUbng  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Caroy  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Frellng- 
huyaen. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Buchanan 

Mr.  Shlplay  with  Mr.  Sboup. 

Mr.  Handarson  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Kaaen  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Ut.  Damelaod  with  Mr.  McBwen. 

Mr.  UttoD  with  Mr.  BooeaUo  of  New  Tork. 

Ui.  UdaU  wltb  Mr.  Toang  of  nilnote 

Mr.  Plekla  with  Mr.  OadertMrg. 

Mr.  B«id  with  Mr.  IMlanbaek 
\^'  ''****^  *****  *"■  Y®«n«  of  South  Caro- 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  resoluUon 
Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Cha 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
lib.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
previous  roUcaU  I  inadvertently  made  a 
mistake.  I  thought  it  was  cm  the  passage 
oi  the  resolution  and  voted  "aye "  I 
should  have  voted  "nay"  and  I  would 
nave  if  I  had  imderstood  the  vote 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  was  unavoidably  detained  at  a  meeting 
where  we  did  not  have  a  buzzer  and 
therefore,  I  missed  the  last  vote.  I  would 
like  the  Record  to  show  that  I  would 
have  voted  m  favor,  "aye,"  with  respect 
to  the  resolution  on  changing  the  rules 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1975 


Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  14012)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1975 
and  for  other  purposes;  and  pending  that 
motion  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  general  debate  on  the  bUl 
be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  one- 
naif  of  the  time  to  be  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr 
Wyman)  .  and  one-half  of  the  time  to  be 
controlled  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
;^«  JJ<»uest    of    the    gentleman    from 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

DC   THE    COMMTTTEE    OP    THE    WHOLE 

Accordhigly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
slderaUon  of  the  bill  HJl.  14012.  with 
Mr^URPHY  of  New  York  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey)  wUl  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  WVbcan)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Casxy)  . 


Mr  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chah-man.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

■nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman  f 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  withdraw  my  point  of 
or°er  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 

There  was  no  objection 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas   (Mr. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  again  brmg  you  the  annual  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  operation  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  It  includes  money 
for  the  ongoing  functions  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  various  joint 
committees  and  activities  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment, the  Architect  of  tshe  Capitol 
the  Botanic  Garden,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  Government  Printing  Office 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the 
Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board 

Conforming  to  long  practice,  funds  ex- 
clusively for  operations  and  activities  of 
the  Senate— including  two  items  juris- 
dictionally  under  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol— are  left  for  decision  and  inser- 
tion by  that  body. 

The  report  accompanying  the  biU  sets 
out  the  various  items  in  the  bill  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee.  The  details 
of  the  requests  are  in  the  printed  hear- 
ings. I  will  outUne  briefly  the  appropria- 
tions recommended  and  try  to  explain 
the  basis  on  which  we  acted 

However,  before  providing  those  ex- 
planations I  want  to  express  my  thanks 
to  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  who 
have  assisted  me  so  ably  during  the  hear- 
ings—Mr. Evans  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Giaimo 
of  Connecticut,  and  Mrs.  Grejn  of  Ore- 
^Z^l  \y^^^^  ^  say  this  Is  the  last  year 
that  this  gracious  lady  is  gohig  to  be 
with  us.  though  we  wish  her  well  in  her 
retirement.  I  also  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee.   Mr.   Plynt   of   Georgia 
Mr    RoYBAL  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Stokes 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Wyman  of  New  HampsWre, 
Mr.  Cederberg  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Ruth  of 
North  Carolina,  and  our  newest  member, 
Mr.  Coughlin  of  Pennsylvania  who  Is 
ably  fiUing  the  spot  held  for  so  many 
years  by  our  good  friend,  John  Rhodes  of 
Arizona,  who  resigned  from  the  commit- 
tee upon  his  election  as  minority  leader 
of  the  House. 

STTMMAHT    OF    THE    BILL 

^J^.  appropriations  recommended  in 
the  bill  total  $603,221,280.  The  requests 
*2^?®™**  ^^  ^^^  committee  totaled 
$609,099,265.  There  is.  as  I  am  sure  aJl 
Members  will  recognize,  very  little  that 
the  committee  can  do  other  than  rec- 
ommend appropriations  to  cover  the 
costs  of  the  pay  Increases  and  allow- 
ances that  are  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. This  bill  covers  the  housekeep- 
ing expenses  of  our  own  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. 
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EEDUCnONS 


The  recommendations  of  the  commit- 
tee result  in  a  net  reduction  of  $5,877,- 
985  In  the  total  budget  requests.  This 
reduction  reflects  a  slower  growth  rate 
than  proposed  for  the  new  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  new  employees  requested 
for  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  provi- 
sion for  9  months'  funding  rather  than 
12  months'  funding  for  most  of  the  new 
positions  allowed  throughout  the  bill. 

INCBEASCS 

The  total  amount  recommended  is 
$66,210,055  above  1974  apprc^riations,  in- 
cluding amoimts  recommended  In  the 
pending  second  supplemental  appropri- 
ations bill  for  1974.  Over  38  percent  of 
this  increase.  $25,452,805,  is  to  cover  the 
cost  of  Government-wide  pay  increases 
smd  related  costs.  And  33  percent  of  the 
increase — $21,934,805— is  to  cover  in- 
creased workload  requirements.  The 
third  largest  category  of  increase — 17.7 
percent— which  totals  $11,756,800,  is  to 
meet  the  requirement  of  recent  legisla- 
lation  that  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration be  reimbursed  for  space  occu- 
pied and  services  rendered  in  Federal 
buildings.  The  other  increases  allowed 
are  to  cover  the  cost  of  equipment  and 
to  meet  the  constant  increases  in  costs 
of  materials  and  supplies  necessary  for 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  Con- 
gress and  its  related  agencies  as  well  as 
the  care  of  its  various  buildings  and 
grounds. 

HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

A  total  of  $173,799,140  is  recommend- 
ed for  the  operation  of  the  House  during 
the  next  fiscal  year.  This  Is  an  Increase 
of  $11,287,745  over  1974,  and  is  attrib- 
utable in  the  main  to  the  cost  of  the 
recent  pay  increases  suid  the  space 
rental  charges  payable  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  Members' 
district  offices  in  Federal  buildings 
throughout  the  country. 

JOINT    ITEMS 

The  recommended  appropriations  for 
the  joint  committees  and  other  joint  ac- 
tivities funded  under  this  heading  total 
$44,889,840.  which  is  an  increase  of 
$8,547,960  over  1974  appropriations.  This 
increase  is  primarily  due  to  the  recom- 
mended allowance  for  reimbursement  to 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  official  mail 
costs  of  the  Congress.  The  committee 
has  allowed  the  requested  amount  of 
$38,756,015  which  is  based  on  the  "equiv- 
alent" postage  concept.  A  recent  ruling 
by  the  Comptroller  General  concurs  that 
there  is  authorization  for  the  payment 
of  bills  on  this  basis. 

OFFICE    OF    TECHNOLOGY    ASSESSMENT 

The  sum  of  $3,500,000  is  recommended 
for  the  first  full-year  operation  of  the 
new  Office  of  Technology  Assessment.  An 
appropriation  of  $2,000,000  was  provided 
in  last  year's  bill  for  the  8  remaining 
months  in  fiscal  year  1974.  The  request 
for  1975  was  $5,000,000.  It  was  the  feel- 
ing of  the  committee  that  this  new 
agency  should  not  grow  at  the  rapid 
rate  anticipated  by  the  Technology  As- 
sessmoit  Board. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Since  the  gentleman  Is  on  the  subject 
of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
I  did  have  the  opportunity  to  read  in 
part  the  hearings  on  this  subject,  and 
I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  up  to  this 
point  and  after  8  months  of  operation 
of  this  committee,  it  shows  no  particular 
results  of  any  kind.  I  was  amazed  that 
this  new  Office  could  not  come  up  with 
some  demonstration  of  accomplishment 
in  the  8  months  that  it  has  been  in  ex- 
istence. It  would  be  my  purpose  at  the 
proper  time  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
cut  still  more  off  the  allowance  of  the 
appropriation  of  $3^  million  by  the 
committee,  in  the  absence  of  any  show- 
ing that  this  Office  has  accomplished 
anything. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  As  to  what  they 
have  accomplished.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  they  have  been  in  exist- 
ence for  only  8  months;  that  is  true.  But 
they  have  not  employed  all  of  their  per- 
sonnel. They  plan  to  contract  out  much 
of  their  work  rather  than  putting  on 
permanent  employees,  which  I  think  is 
a  wise  decision.  They  only  recently  had 
office  space,  other  than  a  room,  assigned 
to  them. 

Frankly,  we  are  going  to  watch  them 
very  closely  to  see  if  they  are  showing  re- 
sults. They  teU  us.  as  the  gentleman 
knows  from  reading  the  hearings  that 
they  have  had  a  considerable  number  of 
requests  from  various  congressional 
oommittees.  They  have  not  spent  all 
of  their  money.  They  asked  for  and  we 
have  language  in  this  bill  permitting 
the  carryover  of  any  balance  remaining 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  from  appro- 
priations that  they  received  for  fiscal 
year  1974. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  they  got  all  they  asked  for  be- 
cause they  made  it  quite  plain  to  the  gen- 
tleman and  his  subcommittee  that  they 
expect  to  have  the  money  committed  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  That  is  true  and 
most  of  it  will  be  on  a  contract  basis  and 
the  obligations  incurred.  Of  course  the 
work  will  not  be  completed  this  fiscal 
year.  I  am  sure  we  must  watch  them  care- 
fully because  they  will  be  Uke  aU  new 
agencies  we  create:  they  will  want  to 
grow  and  spread  and  make  their  influ- 
ence felt. 

Mr.   GROSS.   Of  course  there  is  no 
question  about  the  permanency  of  this. 
Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  No,  I  would  not 
think  there  would  be. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  The  gentleman 
is  welcome. 

ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  total  appropriation  of 
$23,938,900,  mcluding  reapproprlations  of 
$1,136,700  is  recommended  for  the  care 
and  operation  of  the  various  Capital 
buildings  and  grounds  on  the  Hill  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Architect.  As  I 
noted  earUer,  the  House  traditionally 
omits  those  items  directly  related  to  Sen- 
ate operations,  such  as  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings  and  Garage.  The  recommenda- 
tion results  in  a  net  reduction  of  $202,900 


below  1974  appropriations  due  to  non- 
recurring items  in  the  1974  act  not  ap- 
pearing in  the  1975  bill.  The  net  increase 
over  the  budget  requests  for  1975  is  due 
to  the  reaMiropriation  of  funds  for  proj- 
ects on  which  obligations  cannot  be  made 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  pri- 
marily due  to  the  late  passage  of  the  1974 
act  which  was  approved  on  November  1. 
1973. 

WEST  FRONT  PROJECT 

There  are  no  major  construction  funds 
in  the  bill.  There  Is  no  money  in  the  bill 
for  the  west  front  project.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
recall,  at  the  time  we  were  considering 
the  conference  report  on  the  1974  bill  last 
year  the  $58,000,000  for  extension,  the 
$18,000,000  for  restoration,  and  the  $15,- 
000,000  for  an  underground  building  pro- 
viding additional  House  facilities  were  all 
struck  from  the  bill.  No  further  action 
with  respect  to  the  project  has  since  been 
directed  by  the  Commission  for  Extension 
of  the  United  States  Capitol,  which  by 
law  is  in  charge  of  the  project,  and  ac- 
cordingly no  furtlier  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  who 
is  required  by  law  to  perform  his  duties 
in  connection  with  this  project  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commission. 

LIBRARY    OF   CONGRESS 

The  Committee  recommends  a  total 
of  $96,478,800  for  the  Library  in  fiscal 
year  1975.  This  aUowance  is  $9,168,350 
above  1974  appropriations  and  $2,912,300 
less  than  requested.  The  Librarian  pro- 
posed 244  new  positions.  The  Committee 
has  allowed  131,  of  which  72  are  for  the 
Congressional  Research  Service.  Fiscal 
year  1975  is  the  4th  year  of  the  5-year 
program  to  build  up  the  resources  of  the 
Research  Service  to  meet  the  expanded 
responsibilities  given  it  by  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 

GOVERNMENT   PRINTING   OFFICE 

A  total  appropriation  of  $136,214,000, 
as  requested,  is  recommended  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  This  allowance  provides 
$88,136,000  for  congressional  printing 
and  binding,  which  is  an  Increase  of  $24  - 
136,000  over  1974  appropriatiwis  and 
covers  both  anticipated  increases  for  1975 
and  deficiencies  in  1974  and  1973  which 
could  not  be  accurately  forecast  at  the 
tune  estimates  were  prepared  for  those 
years.  The  Public  Printer  estimated  $66  - 
294,000  vrtll  be  required  in  1975  for  the 
Congressional  Record,  hearings  bills 
resolutions,  the  Federal  Register,  and 
other  congressional  printing.  This  is  an 
mcrease  of  $10,152,000  over  the  present 
estimate  of  comparable  cost  for  1974  and 
is  primarily  the  result  of  greater  labor 
costs,  as  well  as  p««>er  costs  and  volume 
hicreases.  The  committee  in  Its  report 
has  urged  the  Joint  CcMnmittee  on  Print- 
ing and  other  appropriate  agencies  and 
officers  of  the  Congress  to  review  the 
statutes  and  programs  of  distribution  of 
documents  with  the  suggesUon  that  dis- 
tribution be  made  on  specific  request 
rather  than  on  an  automatic  basis. 

GENERAL   ACCOUNTING  OTFTCE 

The  Committee  has  substantially  ap- 
proved the  i«iuests  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  in  nmking  a  tot«il  of 
♦121,834,000  available  for  the  continua- 
tion and  expansion  of  programs  in  fiscal 
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year  1975.  Additi(»ial  resources  are  pro- 
vided to  meet  known  and  projected  con- 
gressional requests  for  assistance,  to  meet 
workload  increases  In  the  area  of  claims 
settlement,  debt  collection,  bid  protests, 
and  other  required  legal  services  as  well 
as  Federal  election  activities  assigned  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  The  rec- 
ommended allowance  will  also  provide  for 
a  continuation  of  the  responsibilities  in 
the  review  of  financial  systems,  transac- 
tions, accounts,  and  reports.  A  slight  In- 
crease will  be  available  for  reviews  of 
new  and  expanded  Federal  programs. 

OOMCLU8IOIT 


April  9,  1974. 


I  have  outlined  the  highlights  of  the 
bill  and  as  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of 
these  remarks,  the  various  items  are  ex- 
plained in  more  detail  in  the  report  as 
well  as  in  the  printed  hearings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  again? 
Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Surely. 
Mr.  GROSS.  On  this  sound.  Ught  and 

fury,  whatever  it  is 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  On  what? 
Mr.    GROSS.   The   sound,   light   and 
fury;  does  sound  and  light  come  under 
this  thing? 
Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Yes. 
Mr     GROSS.    Are    they    employing 
French  consultants? 
Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Yes.  they  are. 
Mr.  GROSS.  For  what  reason  are  they 
emplosrlng  French  consultants? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Well,  I  asked 
that  question  and  the  Architect  said 
these  consultants  have  a  particular  ex- 
pertise that  we  do  not  have  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  do  not  have  experts 
on  sound  and  light  in  this  country' 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Not  in  the  sense 
proposed.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  Is 
familiar  with  what  we  are  talking  about 
or  is  he?  The  sound  and  light  pro- 
grams, as  I  have  seen  them  in  Europe 
and  England,  are  historical  portrayals 
in  which  there  is  only  sound  and  a  spot- 
light on  the  particular  sections  of  the 
building  used  to  portray  a  certain  point 
in  history.  It  calls  for  the  use  of  the 
Imagination.  It  Is  quite  effective 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  French  are  bet- 
ter at  portraying  imagination  than  the 
Americans,  or  is  that  possible? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  WeU,  I  will  teU 
the  genUeman  that  I  am  inclined  to  fol- 
low the  recommendations  of  the  Capitol 
Historical  Society  in  that  regard,  rather 
than  go  out  and  seek  someone  myself 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  anything  in  this 
bill  about  the  improvement  of  the 
Capitol? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  No,  sir;  as  the 
gentleman  will  recall  from  my  opening 
statement,  we  have  nothing  for  the  west 
front  in  the  bill.  The  only  money  in  the 
bill  is  for  maintenance  and  care  of  the 
building. 

Incidentally,  we  have  the  restoration 
of  the  old  Supreme  Court  Chamber  and 
the  old  Senate  Chamber  underway 
which  is  being  done  with  funds  hereto- 
fore appropriated.  There  is  carryover 
language  on  those  projects,  because  they 
cannot  complete  the  work  during  this 
fiscal  year.  The  old  Supreme  Court 
Chamber  Jb  almost  completed,  except  for 


the  lighting  and  the  aoor  covering.  I 
think  it  Is  going  to  be  quite  a  beautiful 
Chamber  that  will  be  seen  by  visitors 
during  the  Bicentennial  celebration. 

The  restoration  of  the  old  Senate 
Chamber  is  now  underway.  It  cannot  be 
used  at  the  present  time,  but  when  it  is 
completed  it  can  be  used  by  joint  con- 
ference committees  as  needed;  as  will 
also  be  true  of  the  Supreme  Court  Cham- 
ber. Both  Chambers  are  primarily  a  res- 
toration tv>  the  condition  they  were  In 
when  used  by  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Senate  in  the  1850's,  and  will  be  open  to 
the  public. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  about  the  proposal 
for  Installing  recorded  message  devices, 
slide  projectors  at  various  positions  in 
the  Capitol  Building? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  X  do  not  know 
whose  proposal  that  was,  but  I  told  the 
Architect  that  as  long  as  I  was  in  Con- 
gress, I  was  going  to  oppose  any  efforts 
trying  to  make  a  penny  arcade  out  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol.  We  can  have  all  the  films 
and  slides  we  need  or  want  in  the  Visi- 
tor's Center  and  there  is  no  money  in  this 
bill  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  position  on  that. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
mtend  to  take  much  time,  except  to  say 
that  the  facts  are  outlined  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  now  before  us.  There 
is  not  very  much  in  this  legislative 
branch  program  this  time  that  is  con- 
troversial. 

We  had  some  question  about  the  pur- 
pose of  the  OflBce  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment in  terms  of  whether  or  not  it  really 
needed  the  $5  million  requested  or 
whether  its  overall  misston  would  be 
capable  of  assimilation  by  staff  with  a 
reasonable  general  contrtct  approach 
which  is  contemplated. 

However,  it  is  worth  taking  a  chance 
on,  and  no  better  example  perhaps  can 
be  made  than  to  point  out  that  in  the 
field  of  energy,  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  is  going  to  first  take  a  good, 
hard  look  at  the  potential  of  making  oii 
and  gas  from  coal.  We  have  coal  in  long 
supply  in  America,  and  if  we  could  de- 
velop a  commerciaUy  feasible  process  of 
making  oil  from  coal,  it  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  attaining  that  degree  of  self- 
sufficiency  that  has  been  declared  to  be 
a  national  objective  by  so  many  people. 
Indeed,  somewhere  along  the  line  in 
undertaking  the  functions  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Legislative  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  I  believe  if  it  worked  a 
little  more  closely  with  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  in  an  effort  to 
develop  some  control  over  the  use  of  the 
franking  privUege  by  Members  of  the 
House  where  some  Members  send  not 
very  much  out  imder  the  frank,   but 
others  abide  by  the  admonition  of,  "Use 
the  frank,  use  the  frank,"  and  send  out 
a  very  great  deal.  Where  each  piece  now 
involves  10  cents  for  first  class  mailing 
reimbursement  to  the  Post  Office,  any- 
one who  sends  out  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  mail  under  frank  each 
month,  multiplied  by  12  months  or  by  24 
months  over  the  period  of  the  two  ses- 


sions of  Congress,  it  can  get  to  be  a  very 
expensive  burden  on  the  tapcpayer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  personally  feel 
that  somewhere  along  the  Bne  Congress 
should  come  up  with  an  allocation  sys- 
tem which  would  allow  x  number  of 
thousands  of  franking  units  to  each 
Member,  to  be  used  as  and  when  he  or 
she  wishes,  but  not  the  unrestricted  use 
of  the  frank  as  at  the  present  time  which 
is  frequently  abused,  and  I  think  in  some 
respects  is  being  used  contrary  to  the 
public  interest. 

In  addition,  there  are  numerous  ave- 
nues for  saving  some  funding  in  the  field 
of  joint  committees,  some  of  which,  both 
staffwise  and  functionally,  could  be 
eliminated.  Also  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  has  enormous  printing  costs 
as  the  cost  of  paper  in  America  acceler- 
ates. Some  of  that  printing  is  imnec- 
essary. 

No  better  example,  perhaps,  can  be 
found  than  the  limitation  of  the  House 
for  25  cosponsors  on  a  bill  which,  of 
necessity,  involves  tremendous  duplica- 
tion in  printing  and  paper  costs.  Today 
there  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  bills,  some  of  which  go  to  several 
pages — which  are  printed  and  laid 
around  on  some  dusty  sheljf  and  even- 
tually are  thrown  away. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  cooperation  of  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  particularly  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Texas.  We  have 
had  an  Interesting  time  and  for  once,  an 
appropriations  bill  is  on  this  floor  well 
in  advance  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year.  I  think  that  if  the  hearings  in 
other  fields  could  be  held  as  expeditiously 
as  the  gentleman  from  Tekas  has  di- 
rected that  they  be  held  in  this  Instance, 
we  would  be  way  ahead  of  the  game. 

Of  interest  also  in  connection  with  the 
legislative  branch  appropriation  Is  the 
fact  that  although  quite  a  substantial 
segment  of  millions  are  appropriated  for 
the  House  for  Members'  clerk  hire,  yet 
a  great  many  Members  in  this  body  do 
not  use  their  allowable  clerk  hire  to  the 
full,  and  others  do  not  use  anywhere  near 
the  number  of  positions  that  are  allowed 
to  them.  Thus  in  the  long  haul,  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  said  that  aU  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  simply  sitting  in 
the  House  and  feeding  at  the  public 
trough  and  passing  it  on,  on  a  patron- 
age basis,  to  their  friends  and  staff  em- 
ployees. Most  Members  are  conscientious 
and  prudent  in  their  conduct  of  so-called 
staff  allowances. 

One  of  the  things  in  the  field  of  clerk 
hire  which  needs  to  be  improved  upon, 
is  the  establishment  of  some  kind  of 
mimimum  quaUfication  standard  for  the 
legislative  assistant.  The  legislative  as- 
sistant to  a  Member  of  Congress  should 
have  to  have  had  some  experience  in 
drafting  legislation.  He  shoifld  have  to 
have  had  a  degree  and  some  educational 
and  experience  qualifications  before  the 
money  that  is  made  available  by  this 
House  to  a  Member  for  his  employment 
should  become  available  to  that  Member. 
Too  many  legislative  assistants,  who  are 
assistants  for  that  function  which  repre- 
sents the  most  important  responsibility 
that  we  have  as  legislators,  gre  on  the 
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staffs  of  Members  without  any  genuine 
qualification  to  be  a  legislative  assistant. 
Many  have  never  written  a  bill,  have 
never  drafted  a  bill.  Consequently  they 
send  it  downstairs  to  be  done  by  the  legis- 
lative reference  service  or  the  office  of 
legislative  counsel.  It  would  be  most 
helpful  to  say  to  Members,  "All  right; 
you  may  have  $25,000  for  a  legislative 
assistant"  or  whatever  the  figure  might 
be  for  the  salary,  "but,  by  golly,  you  have 
to  have  a  legislative  assistant  who  is  a 
trained  and  qualified  person  or  you  are 
not  entitled  to  have  that  salary  available 
to  you." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  would  be 
a  great  improvement  and  would  improve 
the  legislative  product  of  the  House. 

Mr.   Chairman,    I   do   not   have   any 

further    requests    for    time    from    any 

Member. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  imderstand 
that  this  total  bill  is  $66,210,000  above 
the  bill  covering  the  1974  fiscal  year.  For 
the  House  of  Representatives  it  is 
$11,287,000  more  than  was  appropriated 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
1974  fiscal  year. 

That  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  prac- 
ticing very  much  austerity,  either  as  to 
the  total  bill  or  as  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  bill  is  here.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  for 
getting  the  bill  in  early  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House.  However,  we  are  not 
going  to  whip  inflation  by  continuing  to 
increase  appropriations  for  this  purpose 
in  the  amounts  that  are  here  stated, 
which  are  above  the  spending  for  the 
same  general  purposes  last  year. 

I  note  that  for  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures 
there  is  included  some  $80,000  to  con- 
tinue that  committee.  I  wonder  what 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Federal  Expend- 
itures is  doing  about  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  today,  that  of 
ever-growing  Federal  debt.  Are  they  sup- 
posed to  just  report  on  our  very  sad 
financial  situation  in  this  country  or  are 
they  supposed  to  do  something  about  it? 
Why  should  we  continue  this  committee 
at  the  rate  we  are  going? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
remember,  I  said  in  my  remarks  earlier 
that  I  felt  there  was  opportunity  for  sub- 
stantial savings,  by  doing  a  little  prun- 
ing and  a  little  organizing,  to  prevent 
overlap  in  the  field  of  joint  committees. 
It  so  happens  that  the  chairman  of 
our  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  a 
member  of  that  Joint  Conmiittee  on  the 
Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures.  I 
note  he  is  here.  He  might  care  to  teU  you 
what  that  joint  committee  is  doing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  at  some  time  have  a  Mttle  infor- 
mation on  what  the  joint  committee  is 
accomplishing  in  view  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  country  today. 

I  note,  too,  that  the  leadership  is  well 
taken  care  of,  apparently,  in  the  matter 
of  automobiles.  In  fact,  there  are  two 


provisions  In  this  bill  dealing  with  auto- 
mobiles. 

I  do  not  know  that  they  have  reduced 
the  HondEis  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
have  they? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman knows  that  the  House  is  expand- 
ing; the  House  is  growing.  We  have 
passed  pay  increases.  There  have  been 
increases  in  mail  costs,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  reimbursement  to  the  Postal 
Service.  There  have  been  some  staff  in- 
creases. If  Members  request,  they  can 
have  a  research  assistant  at  an  addition 
of  $20,000  to  their  base  by  making  a  re- 
quest to  the  clerk  for  this.  These  things 
have  been  funded  in  this  bill,  and  to- 
gether with  pay  raises  they  account  for 
the  overage. 

Mr.  MAHON.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  took  note 
of  the  reference  of  the  able  gentleman 
from  Iowa  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures. 

This  committee  was  adopted,  of 
course,  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  try- 
ing to  get  an  overview  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures. It  was  never  possible  for 
this  joint  committee  to  make  any  ma- 
jor stride  toward  reducing  Federal  ex- 
penditures. Of  course,  the  joint  commit- 
tee does  not  have  any  legislative  author- 
ity. 

Everybody  knows  that  Federal  expen- 
ditures have  been  skyrocketing,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
latest  budget  was  submitted  the  debt  will 
have  increased  by  one-third  during  that 
5 -year  period. 

This  joint  committee,  though,  I  think 
is  well  worth  the  money.  There  Is  not 
really  a  great  deal  of  money  involved, 
because  it  has  a  very  able  though  small 
staff  which  provides  the  only  authorita- 
tive information  available  to  Members 
and  the  press  and  the  public  generally 
as  to  just  what  the  status  of  congres- 
sional actions  on  the  budget  may  be. 

Until  about  6  years  ago,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  sigreement  as  to  just 
what  the  actual  facts  were.  The  House 
might  take  one  position  and  the  other 
body  another  position  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  another  position.  However, 
since  this  committee  developed  a  score- 
keeping  report  it  has  brought  some  con- 
siderable order  out  of  chaos  with  re- 
spect to  just  what  the  facts  are. 

In  my  judgment,  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion is  being  made  by  this  Committee.  I 
think  the  merits  of  their  undertakings 
have  been  especially  visible  to  those 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  who 
have  been  trying  to  hammer  out  a  viable 
budget  control  bill.  The  scorekeeping  re- 
port, issued  on  a  regular  basis  by  the 
joint  committee,  represents  the  only 
comprehensive  accounting  of  congres- 
sional actions  and  inactions  affecting  the 
Federal  budget.  This  is  a  complicated 
task  which  requires  the  monitoring  of 
numerous  legislative  and  appropriation's 
measiu-es.  The  report  is  completely  ob- 
jective and  h£ts  gained  widespread  ac- 
ceptance in  Congress  and  in  and  out  of 


Government  generally.  It  is  essential  that 
we  have  some  official  yardstick  with 
which  to  measure  the  many  unrelated 
actions  of  Congress  which  impact  on  the 
budget. 

So  I  believe  this  committee  is  certainly 
worthwhile;  indeed  essential.  When  the 
new  budget  control  machinery  is  set  up 
it  may  be  that  this  group  could  be 
merged  into  another  organization  but  I 
believe  that  the  essential  nature  of  its 
work  is  well  recognized. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  wonder,  could  the  gen- 
tleman inform  us  did  the  joint  committee 
on  the  elimination  of  nonessential  ex- 
penditures ever  undertake  to  list  any  ex- 
penditures that  are  nonessential? 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  is  no  effort  made 
to  do  this.  Long  ago  it  was  established 
that  the  members  of  this  joint  committee 
were  to  be  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Those  committees  to 
which  the  members  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee belong  are  the  committees  which 
have  the  responsibility  because,  as  I 
stated  earlier,  the  joint  committee  has 
no  legislative  authority.  The  verj'  limited 
staff  of  the  joint  committee  has  largely 
confined  its  acivities  to  providing  factual 
information  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
public  with  respect  to  action  on  the 
budget. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  yield  that  I  might  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
a  question? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  says  that 
this  joint  conunittee  provides  much  val- 
uable information.  What  happens  to  that 
information? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  information  is  cir- 
culated to  Members  and  is  used  by  their 
staffs  and  is  frequently  quoted  in  busi- 
ness publications  and  by  the  press. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  does  anyone  every 
pay  any  attention  to  It? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  the  work  of  the 
joint  committee  is  well  received  insofar 
as  its  information  services  are  concerned. 
As  I  indicated  there  is  no  effort  made  to 
actually  cut  spending.  This  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  organization. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  well 
knows,  there  is  the  constant  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
project  itself  into  the  life  of  the  citizen 
every  hour  of  every  day.  As  long  as  we 
have  that  kind  of  an  atmosphere  in  this 
country  there  seems  to  be  no  way  to  re- 
duce expenditures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield, 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  have  to  look  with  some- 
thing of  a  jaundiced  eye  on  the  creation 
of  a  new  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, whatever  that  means.  Here  we  go 
adding  another  one  to  the  list,  and  al- 
together it  seems  to  me  we  have  too  many 
committees  of  one  kind  or  another  that 
are  not  doing  us  very  much  good.  Either 
we  are  not  capitalizing  on  their  services 
or  else  they  are  not  in  the  business  of 
doing  much  for  us  one  way  or  the  other. 
I  think  it  is  about  time  somebody  shook 
out  these  various  commissions  and  com- 
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mittees  that  we  have  created  that  aeem 
to  be  doing  lu  no  food,  set  rid  of  them, 
and  get  rid  9f  that  bUl  of  expense. 

I  thank  itay  friend  from  New  Hamp- 
slilre  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  With  respect  to  what 
the  gentleman  Jurt  said,  there  are  two 
things  I  should  say  at  this  time. 

As  the  report  shows  at  page  12: 

The  CongreaBtoaja  Office  of  Techncriogy  As- 
sesement  wm  crMtMt  by  PubUc  Iaw  93-484 
to  equip  the  Congreu  with  new  and  effec- 
tive me«as  for  securlzig  competent.  unblMed 
information  concerning  the  physical,  bio- 
logical, economic,  aodal.  aoxl  political  effects 
of  techmHogloal  ^plications;  •  •  • 


For  example,  if  we  are  going  to  try  to 
make  oU  out  of  coal,  wiiat  wiU  this  do  to 
the  country  in  those  sections  that  pro- 
duce coal?  What  about  strip  mines?  How 
will  this  affect  the  country? 

Then  it  continues: 
•  •  •  and  to  serve  as  an  aid  In  the  legisla- 
tive assenment  of  matters  pending  before 
toe  Coogteoa.  particularly  la  those  Instances 
where  the  Federal  Government  may  be  called 
upon  to  oon«lder  support  for.  or  management 
or  regulattcm  of,  technological  applications. 

What  is  being  done  here  is  very  ob- 
vious, which  is  that  a  legislative  branch 
adjunct  has  been  set  up  tiere  so  the  legis- 
lative branch  can  have  a  look  at  these 
things,  and  to  have  a  report  to  it  from  a 
group  t^  the  legislative  branch  believes 
to  and  trusts  as  it  feels  that  the  executive 
Manch  has  been  less  than  candid,  or  has 
given  them  less  than  a  full  disclosure 
wh(m  it  comes  to  giving  us  information. 

This  particular  office,  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  is  going  to  be  a 
help  in  a  very  complicated  and  substan- 
tially important  field.  We  on  the  subcom- 

Si"if  ./^„"^  *^  *«  ^rt»i  tn^g  to 
see  u  it  will  produce  meaningful  assist- 
«U5e  to  the  Congress  and  consequently  to 

the  natlnTifl]  eff(»iw 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  but.  this  Is  so  broad- 
gage,  it  goes  toto  everything,  even  toto 
the  social  aspects  of  the  caivlronment. 
ecffliomic.  social,  and  poUtical  effects  of. 
I  should  say.  technology.  We  are  creating 
something  of  a  pretty  good-sized  mon- 
ster, it  seems  to  me.  that  Is  going  to  go 
toto  aU  of  these  fields,  and  they  will  de- 
vrfop  expertise  to  all  of  these  fields 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  gentieman  from 
Iowa  would  turn  to  page  863  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings  there  appeans  some  of 
many  Congressional  requests  for  tech- 
nology assessments  from  m«nbers  and 
committees,  by  subject. 

They  are  set  forth  in  detail  on  that 
and  succeedtog  pages.  Agato.  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  wiU  remember  a  few 
years  back  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
asked  that  a  study  be  made  to  find  out 
how  many  existing  agencies,  boards, 
commissions  and  what-not  are  duplica- 
tive, and  have  overlapptag  functions.  I 
think  they  came  up  with  Ewnething  like 
1250.  but  they  were  not  sure  that  that 
list  of  1250  represented  all  of  them. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  appar- 
ently no  one  person  to  this  great  Gov- 
ernment of  ours  has  knowledge  of  the 
exact  number  and  variety  of  agencies 
and  boards  and  commissions  that  exist 
today.  This  is  regrettable. 
I  think  the  gentieman's  question  was 


well  put  when  the  gentleiaan  asked  what 
the  Jotot  Committee,  on  reducing  the 
numba>  of  n<xiessential  expenditures 
and  other  committees  were  doing  to  try 
to  get  rid  of  or  to  reorganiee  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  coimtry  so  as  to  eliminate 
certato  unneeded  bureaucratic  estab- 
lishments. I  hope  that  some  day  we 
will  have  another  reorganization  of  the 
Government  simUar  to  thait  the  Congress 
enacted  to  1946,  during  the  80th  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
House  today  considers  passage  of  HJR. 
14012,  legislative  branch  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1975.  there  are  some 
disturbing  facts  my  colleagues  should 
know  regardtog  the  discriminatory  hir- 
ing and  promotion  practices  of  those 
agencies  we  are  funding. 

This  bill  asks  our  approval  of  appro- 
priations totalling  $603,821,280.  Dis- 
^unting  funds  appropriated  for  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  majority  of 
this  money  wiU  be  used  to  operate  the 
General  Accounting  Offlce.  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  and  the  Library  of 
Congress.  However,  each  of  these  agencies 
have  been  charged  with  sex  or  racial  dis- 
crimination and  lawsuits  h»ve  been  filed 
which,  if  successful,  could  cost  the  tax- 
payers millions  of  dollars. 

Ten  years  after  this  Congress  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity, some  Federal  agencies  in  our 
own  branch  of  the  Government  still  have 
not  fully  realized  that  commitment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  facta  are  to  order 
As  of  November  21,  1973.  3«.7  percent  of 
all  the  fuUtime  employees  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  are  black.  However.  72  per- 
cent of  them  are  at  tlie  low  civil  service 
C^  1-4  level.  Only  7.2  percent  are  at 
the  high  GS  16-18  level. 
FOr  grades  G€t-ll  and  above: 
Blacks  comprise   8.9   percent  of  the 
total  employees  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. This  overall  figure  breaks  down  as 
follows — 

Seven  and  one-half  percent  of  the  Of- 
flce of  the  Librarian  positions;  6.8  per- 
cent of  the  Law  Library  positions;  12.2 
percent  of  the  administrative  positions; 
6.5  percent  of  the  reference  positions-  9 
percent  of  the  Copyright  Offlce  positions; 
4.5  percent  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  positions. 

Overall,  therefore,  only  124  of  the  1,392 
employees  at  GS-11  and  above  are  black. 
And  the  Spanish  sumamed  comprise 
only  1  percent  of  these  employees- 
Orientals,  5.7  percent;  and  American 
Indians,  0.1  percent. 

In  a  statement  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  Howard 
Cook.  Executive  Director  of  the  Black 
Employees  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
cited  todividual  cases  of  sex  and  racial 
discrimination. 

One  black  woman  who  had  worked  at 
the  Library  for  27  years  started  receiving 
verbal  reprimands  and  vague  memos 
about  her  performance.  A  month  later 
she  was  told  she  would  not  be  getting 
her  withto-grade  tocrease.  While  her  ap- 
peal on  that  matter  was  still  pendtog 
she  was  informed  she  was  being  demoted 
from  GS-9  to  GS-6  and  transferred  to  a 
different  division.  Her  appeal  was  suc- 
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cessful  but  the  story  is  an  example  of 
the  harassment  and  totimidation  em- 
ployees suffer. 

Then  there  was  Mrs.  Chandler  who  was 
given  a  60-day  warning  and  then  separa- 
tion action  was  taken  the  very  next  day 
Mrs.  Chandler  Is  an  outspoken  advocate 
of  employee  rights.  She  wa«  fired  but  a 
hearing  was  ordered  and  the  examiner 
suggested  reinstattog  Mrs.  Chandler  but 
the  Library  refused  to  do  so. 

Ms  Barbara  Rtoger,  Assistant  Regis- 
trar of  the  Copyright  Office,  lost  a  promo- 
tion to  an  obviously  less  qualified  man 
Ms.  Ringer  was  a  star  witness  at  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  hearings  on  dis- 
cnmtoation  at  the  Library  of  Congress 
And.  she  had  declared  that  if  she  had 
gotten  her  new  job  she  would  have  set 
forth  an  enhanced  policy  of  mtoority 
hiring.  ■' 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  four 
separate  m-house  hearings  and  four  sep- 
arate examiners  on  the  Library's  hiring 
practices,  all  have  come  to  tl«  same  con- 
clusion: discrimination  exists. 

Finally,  a  court  suit  was  Initiated  on 
behalf  of  some  1,500  black  employees  at 
the  Library  of  Congress.  The  suit  asks  for 
$15  million.  That  is  $15  minion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry 
may  have  to  pay  because  of  todOsh  and 
irresponsible  actions  by  an  agency  which 
dQ)ends  on  this  House  for  the  funds  to 
contmue  in  operation.  We  eannot  and 
should  not  allow  these  agencies  to  amass 
a  liability  of  that  magnitude  because  of 
a  lack  of  CMnmitment  or  lack  of  effort 

As  for  the  Government  Accounting  Of- 
fice, my  colleagues  may  find  It  toterest- 
ing  to  note  that,  as  of  February  1974: 

Of  all  GAO  employees,  72.1  per- 
cent were  to  grades  GS-9  or  above- 
82  percent  of  all  whites  were  to  these 
grades;  12.5  percent  blacks  were  in  these 
grades;  21.3  percent  of  women  were  to 
them. 

There  are  16  divisions  in  the  Washtog- 
ton  office  of  GAO. 

Sixty-six  percent  of  the  blacks  work- 
ing there  are  assigned  to  only  two  divi- 
sions: Those  are  Transportation  and 
Claims  and  Office  of  Admtalstrative 
Planntog;  50.3  percent  of  women  were  in 
these  two  divisions. 

There  are  four  suits  pending  to  Federal 
courts  agatost  the  GAO  on  radal  and  sex 
discrimination. 

By  the  end  of  May  1974.  a  class  action 
suit  will  be  filed  to  Washington  District 
Court  agamst  the  Government  Printtog 
Offlce. 


Five  women  in  the  book  bindtog  din- 
sion  are  alleging  sex  discrimination  in 
pay  scales.  Calling  men  to  this  divisun 

book  binders."  and  the  wom«i  "bindery 
workers."  although  they  often  do  the 
same  job.  the  GPO  has  seen  fit  to  pay  the 
women  much  less.  What  if  when  this  suit 
nins  its  course  these  women  are  awarded 
the  wages  they  were  denied  under  a 
discriminatory  pay  structure?  The  result 
win  be  that  Congress  will  iuffer  the 
embarrassment  of  having  appropriated 
money  to  carry  out  such  inju$Oces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  conclude  by  say- 
ing that,  even  though  the  GAO,  GPO,  and 
the  Library  of  Congress  serve  very  neces- 
sary functions  to  the  legislative  branch 
and  deserve  appropriations  jrom  this 
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House,  we  should  all  recognize  that  they 
have  a  long  way  to  go  to  fulfilltog  their 
commitment  to  end  race  and  sex  discrim- 
mation. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  (durtog  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  to  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  potot. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEKED    BY    MB.    TAXES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

(The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows:) 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

SAI.ARIES    AND    E^XPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting   Offlce,    including    not    to    exceed 
$4,000  to  be  expended  on  the  certification  of 
the  ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  States 
In  connection  with  special  studies  of  gov- 
ernmental   financial    practices    and    proce- 
dures; services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109 
but  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  the 
per   diem   rate  equivalent    to    the   rate   for 
grade  GS-18;  hire  of  one  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicle; advance  payments  in  foreign  countries 
notwithstanding  section  3648,  Revised  Stat- 
utes as  amended    (31   U.S.C.   529);    benefits 
comparable  to  those  payable  under  section 
911(9).  911(11).  and  942(a)    of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended   (22  UB  C 
1136(9) .  1136  (11 ) ,  and  1157(a) ,  respectively) ; 
and    under    regulations    prescribed    by    the 
ComptroUer   General   of  the   United   States, 
rental  of  living  quarters  in  foreign  countries 
and   travel   benefits   comparable   with   those 
which  are  now  or  hereafter  may  be  granted 
single  employees  of   the  Agency   for  Inter- 
national Development,  including  single  For- 
eign   Service    personnel    assigned    to    AJ.D. 
projects,  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development — or  his  desig- 
nee— under  the  authority  of  section  636(b) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (Public 
Law  87-195,  22  U.S.C.  2396(b) ) ,  $121,834,000: 
Provided,  That  this  appropriation  and  appro- 
priations for  administrative  expenses  of  any 
other  department  or  iagency  which  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Financial  Management  Im- 
provement Program  (JFMIP)  shall  be  avail- 
able   to    finance    an    appropriate    share    of 
JFMIP  costs  as  determined  by  the  JFMIP 
Including  but  not  limited  to  the  salary  of  the 
Executive  Secretary  and  secretarial  suppoH- 
Provided    further.   That    this    appropriation 
and    appropriations    for    administrative    ex- 
penses of  any  other  department  or  agency 
which  is  a  member  of  the  National  Inter- 
governmental Audit  Forum  shall   be  avail- 
able to  finance  an  appropriate  share  of  Forum 
costs  as  determined  by  the  Forum,  Including 
necessary  travel  expenses  of  non -Federal  par- 
ticipants. Payments  hereunder  to  either  the 
Forum  or  the  JFMIP  may  be  credited  as  re- 
imbursements   to    any    apprc^rlatlcm    from 
which  costs  involved  are  Initially  financed. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yates:  Page  27 
line  17,  after  the  colon  and  before  the  word 
"Provided",  Insert  the  following: 

Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
avaUable  for  a  study  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Offlce  of  the  means  for  establish- 
ing within  the  various  Federal  agencies 
dealing  with  energy  matters  a  system  of  pro- 
cedures for  Investigating,  collecting  and  ' 
evaluating  timely  data  relating  to  the  loca- 
tion, quantity,  quality,  probable  cost  and 
difficulty  of  extraction  and  such  other  In- 
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formation  as  wlU  enable  such  agencies  to 
exercise  an  independent  judgment  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale,  leasing  or  other  dis- 
posal of  Federally  owned  petroleum  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  everybody 
knows  that  the  Government  energy  agen- 
cies depend  upon  the  oil  companies  for 
their  mformation  about  the  oil  mdustry 
respecttog  critical  data  that  is  necessary 
in  cormection  with  the  leastog  of  Govern- 
ment tracts.  Everybody  says,  "Isn't  it  too 
bad  that  the  Government  has  to  depend 
upon  the  oil  mdustry  for  its  information 
about  oil  reserves  and  the  resources  of 
the  United  States?" 

Up  to  the  present  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
nothtog  has  been  done  about  it.  My 
amendment  proposes  that  something 
should  be  done  about  it.  It  says,  let  the 
GAO,  which  is  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  arm  of  Ccmgress.  an  mdepend- 
ent  agency,  do  something  about  it.  Let 
the  General  Accounting  Office  make 
a  study,  a  study  of  what  ought  to  be  done 
to  provide  the  Government  and  the 
American  people  with  information  about 
all  the  conditions  pertaining  to  the  oil 
reserves  in  this  country. 

We  have  said  that  we  do  not  want  to 
depend  upon  foreign  sources  for  our  en- 
ergy. We  propose  to  make  ourselves  tode- 
pendent.  Why  should  not  our  agencies 
also  be  mdependent?  Why  should  they 
have  to  depend  upon  the  oil  companies 
and  the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
for  their  information  respecttog  the  es- 
sential data  on  Government-owned  land 
underneath  the  ocean? 

My  amendment  proposes  to  declare  this 
kmd  of  independence.  We  are  now  en- 
gaged upon  a  tremendous  leasing  pro- 
gram of  the  people's  oil  resources  on 
land,  under  the  ocean,  and  in  oil  shale. 
Does  it  not  make  sense  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  have  avail- 
able all  the  information  that  is  necessary 
to  permit  its  officials  to  know  about  the 
value  of  those  resources  so  that  they  can 
demand  proper  remimeration  to  connec- 
tion with  its  leastog  programs? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wdll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  yieldtog. 

I  should  like  to  ask  two  thtogs.  Did 
we  not  pass  legislation  to  this  House 
quite  recently  which  required  that  the 
oil  companies  disclose  toformation  to  a 
mandatory  disclosure  package? 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man we  passed  it,  and  the  President 
vetoed  it. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  gentieman  wiU 
yield  further,  the  gentieman  is  seektog  to 
accomplish  this  by  this  amendment  to 
this  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  YATES.  What  I  am  seektog  to  do 
is  to  provide  ways  and  means  for  the 
agencies  of  Government  to  obtato  the  in- 
formation that  they  need  to  order  to 
properly  carry  out  the  leastog  program. 
What  I  am  seektog  to  do  Is  have  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  establish  a  system 
of  procedures  which  will  enable  the 
agencies  of  Government  to  do  that. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  gentieman  will 


yield  further,  is  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment irrelevant  to  the  statement,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Mr.  Simon  has  made  that 
on  a  volimtary  basis  at  the  present  time 
adequate  information  necessary  for  him 
to  conduct  his  role  as  Energy  Czar  is 
comtog  to  to  him  from  the  oil  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  YATES.  It  is  comtog  to  to  him 
from  the  oil  companies?  If  Mr.  Simon 
has  said  that — and  I  assume  he  has  if 
the  gentleman  says  so — I  still  think  that 
is  insufficient.  I  would  just  as  soon  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
rely  not  upon  the  oil  companies  for  its 
toformation  but  upon  its  own  mdepend- 
ent sources. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Information  concemmg 
reserves  and  estimates  of  what  is  to  the 
ground  comes  from  seismic  studies,  geo- 
logical surveys,  and  numerous  technical 
applications  that  often  exceedingly  re- 
flect confidential  mformation  to  a  com- 
petitive field. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentieman  is  right. 
That  is  not  provided  by  the  oil  compa- 
nies. They  provide  the  information  they 
Tulsh  to  provide,  and  the  Government 
does  not  have  the  information  that  it 
needs,  for  example,  to  know  whether  the 
bids  that  the  oil  companies  are  making 
in  connection  with  the  leasing  program 
are  adequate. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Would  the  gentieman's 
amendment  require  the  oil  companies  to 
disclose  to  the  Government  what  they 
think  is  imder  designated  parts  of  the 
ocean  up  for  bid? 

Mr.  YATES.  No.  My  amendment  does 
no  such  thing.  My  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
initiate  or  to  establish  a  system  of  pro- 
cedures for  energy  agencies  to  follow  in 
order  to  obtato  the  information  that 
they  need  to  order  to  undertake  the  leas- 
ing program.  It  does  not  make  the  re- 
quirem«it,on  the  oil  companies  at  all 

Mr^Rbss.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  imderstand  that  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee is  now  working  rather  long  hours 
to  bring  out  another  energy  bill  Would 
not  the  gentleman's  amendment  be  prop- 
erly offered  to  that  bill,  which  I  am  told 
vdn  be  on  the  floor  of  the  House  after  the 
Esister  recess? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  wiU  tell  the  gentieman  it 
is  quite  possible  it  might  be  offered  to 
that  bill,  but  if  we  get  toto  the  same  situ- 
ation of  trying  to  pass  this  energy  bill 
as  we  did  on  the  last  energy  bill,  there 
may  not  be  an  energy  bill.  I  do  not  con- 
sider this  to  be  legislation  because  I  un- 
derstand it  to  be  the  function  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  provide  proce- 
dures which  will  make  operation  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  more  economical,  and 
I  consider  my  amendment  is  doing  that. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Yates 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
mmutes.) 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentlonsm  serves  on  the  Interior 
Committee  and  I  imderstand  it  is  work- 
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Inc  on  a  procedan  to  have  the  General 
Acoountlnc  OOoe  do  Just  this. 

Mr.  YATB8.  If  It  Is,  I  am  not  aware 
of  It. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  am  advised 
that  Is  just  exactly  w^iat  they  are  dolns. 
They  are  callin«  on   private  industry 
themselves  to  work  out  the  regulations 
and  private  Industry  in  turn  has  been 
getttaw  most  of  their  information  from 
the  Interior  Department  as  far  as  fed- 
erally owned  resources  are  concerned. 
Mr.  YATES.  There  are  two  types  of  in- 
fonnatioa.  The  private  companies  obtain 
broad  general  lnformatl<Hi  from  the  De- 
partment. The  best  example  of  the  fact 
that  the  agencies  do  not  know  what  lies 
In  the  Qovemment-owned  resources  is 
the  great  dlaerepancy  in  the  bids  that 
have  taken  idaee.  The  Department's  ex- 
pectation of  what  the  bids  were  going  to 
provide  was  something  like  300  percent 
less  than  was  actually  provided. 
Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Yes. 
Mr.  YATES.  So  the  point  of  my  amend- 
ment Is  to  make  sure  the  Government 
knows  enough  to  act  sensibly  with  ade- 
quate information. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  That  Is  exactly 
why  I  am  told  the  Interior  Committee  Is 
working  these  procediires  up  right  now 
that  they  are  going  to  put  into  effect  on 
what  they  consider  open  leasing,  so  that 
they  can  get  the  Information.  All  the 
drilling  Information  and  so  forth  will  be 
public  information. 

Mr.  YATES.  Assuming  the  genUeman 
is  correct  JC  would  just  as  soon  have  those 
agencies  work  with  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  in  perfecting  such  procedures. 
Ttiat  is  why  my  amendment  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  But  is  is  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  lands  and  Federal  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  YATES.  It  proposes  only  a  system 
of  procedures  to  provide  for  the  Govern- 
ment agency  having  a  more  economic  and 
efficient  system  for  carrying  out  those 
leasing  programs. 

The  CHAlRBfAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Yatks  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  gentleman  Is  objecting  to 
getting  Information  from  the  oil  com- 
panies which  he  feels  might  not  be  ade- 
quate? Well,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Depflotment  of  the  In- 
terior have  adequate  facilities  to  get  the 
information  that  Is  desired. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  most  unfortunate 
for  the  gentleman  to  submit  this  amend- 
ment— which  la  apparently  subject  to 
?„P^*  **'  order— to  an  appropriations 
bill  wlxen  other  committees  of  the  Cbn- 
grees  are  wt»fclng  on  matters  Involving 
the  proper  assessment  of  the  energy  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  YATES.  How  are  we  taking  over 
the  Jvrudlctlan  of  any  otber  committee^ 
TlilB  anenAueut  seeks  to  have  the  Gen- 
oral  Acoountliig  Office  establish  a  system 
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of  procedures  for  Federal  agencies  to  fol- 
low. That  is  not  taking  over  the  Juris- 
diction of  any  other  committee. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  fre- 
quently calls  upon  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  make  studies  of  appropria- 
tions of  the  departments.  This  is  not  an 
invasion  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  legis- 
lative committee.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  does  it  himself.  He  asks  help  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  see 
what  the  activities  of  the  executive  agen- 
cies are.  And  all  this  amendment  seeks 
to  do  is  establish  a  system  of  procedures 
for  the  executive  agencies  before  they 
get  into  trouble. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Well,  it  provides  for  eval- 
uating data  relating  to  loeation,  quality 
and  quantity,  and  public  cost  and  diffi- 
culty of  extraction,  and  such  other  infor- 
mation as  will  enable  agencies  to  exer- 
cise proper  judgment.  This  seems  to  me 
to  be  completely  outside  the  scope  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  legislative  branch 
Mr.  YATES.  On  the  contrary,  this  is 
an  appropriation  bill  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

POINT    OF    ORDEt 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  press  the  point  of  order' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  make  a  point  of 
order  against  the  amendment  on  the 
ground  it  is  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill  and  places  additional  obllga- 
Uoiis  on  the  Office  of  Comptroller 
GeneraL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUeman 
f rom  mmois  wish  to  reply  to  the  point 
of  order? 

.K^f-  X.'^TES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
think  the  point  of  order  is  supported 
under  title  XXXI,  section  53-a  of  the 
statutes.  It  io  specifically  set  out  in  there 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  has 
the  power  to  make  any  invesUgatlons  it 
may  wish  to  make  concerning  the  ex- 
penditure of  pubUc  funds.  It  seems  to 
me  that  my  amendment  relates  specif- 
ii^lly  to  the  question  of  Investigations 
of  preparing  a  system  of  procedures 
which  will  provide  for  a  more  economic 
and  efficient  operation  of  the  energy 
agencies  and  is.  therefore,  fully  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office. 

*v.^L^^^^"^^'  ^  ^^  caU  attention  of 
the  Chair  to  section  B  that  says  that  such 
Investigations  may  be  ordered  by  the 
Congress  and  such  an  investigation  can 
be  ordered  by  this  House  of  Represent- 
aUves  under  that  section  if  the  commit- 
tee votes  for  it.  Therefore,  it  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee  to  vote 
for  such  an  action  by  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined section  53  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  which  the  gentleman  quoted 
In  his  argument.  Section  53  does  state 
a  very  broad  investigatory  authority  for 
the  Comptroller  General. 

The  gentl^oan's  argument  goes  to  a 
specific  mandate  and  und^  section  1442 
volume  Vn,  of  the  precedents  the  prop-' 
osttlon  to  establish  affirmative  direc- 
tions toe  an  executive  officer  constitutes 
legislation  and  Is  not  In  order  on  a  gra- 
eral  appromlatlons  bllL 

With  reiQMct  to  the  secajd  argument 
01  the  gentleman,  the  Chair  would  state 


it  might  be  appropriate  for  Congress  to 
dh-ect  this  type  of  study,  but  not  to  an 
approprlaUcoi  Mil. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  must  sustain  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  YATES.  Before  the  Chair  rules 
may  I  call  attention  of  the  Chair  to  the 
inapplicabfllty  of  the  section  that  relates 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  principle  laid 
down  by  the  precedent  relates  to  any 
agency  where  the  head  is  acting  in  an 
executive  capacity. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  respectfully  suggest  to 
the  Chair  before  it  makes  the  ruling,  it 
is  not  that  kind  of  agency.  It  is  not  en- 
gaged in  that  khid  of  executive  action 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  did  take 
into  account  the  gentleman's  argiunent 
Therefore,  the  Chau:  sustains  the  point 
of  order. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  M».  CatOSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

(The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  reads  as  follows:) 

OFFICE  OP  TECHNOLOGY  AgSESSMENT 
Salaxies  and  ExpxnsSs 

For  salaries  and  expenses  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  th*  Technology 
Assessment  Act  of  1972  (Public  Iaw  92-484) 
$3,500,000,  to  remain  avaUable  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  funds  remaining  un- 
obligated as  of  June  30.  1974.  shaU  be  merged 
with  and  also  be  available  tor  the  general 
purposes  of  this  appnq>rlatlon. , 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  :  On  page 
14,  line  5,  strike  out  "SS.SOCOOO"  and  Insert 
■$2,000,000". 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairmah.  I  will  be 
very  brief.  This  simply  is  Rn  amend- 
ment that  attempts  to  cut  another  mil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars  off  the  committee 
appropriation  for  the  Office  ©f  Technol- 
ogj'  Assessment. 

What  business  this  new  Ofl9ce  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  has  up  to  date  is  ap- 
parently something  they  have  gone  out 
and  solicited  to  try  to  justify  the  $2,000  - 
000  it  got  from  this  committee  for  this 
fiscal  year. 

For  Instance,  the  hearings  show  that 
they  apparently  solicited  tihe  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  for  business.  On  the  subject  of 
food,  one  item  is  agricultural  Informa- 
tion system.  I  do  not  know  why  in  the 
world  the  Agriculture  Department  can- 
not provide  all  the  agricultural  informa- 
tion anyone  can  possibly  use. 

Another  item  is  food  technology,  what- 
ever that  means.  I  should  think  that  we 
ah^ady  have  agencies  of  the  ODvemment 
that  can  provide  anyone  intetested  with 
all  the  information  they  could  possibly 
need  on  that  subject. 

Then  the  energy  situation,  solar  en- 
ergy, photothermal  collector  oells  relat- 
ing power  satellites  and  so  forth  and  so 
on.  We  authorized  a  brandnew  office  and 
several  million  dollars  only  recently  for 
an  investigation  of  the  solar  energy  busi- 
ness, energy  conservation,  and  there  is 
also  nuclear  safety.  Surely  thf  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  and 
Atomic  Energy  can  provide  ajl  kinds  of 
information  oa  nuclear  safetf . 
The  Senate  OcMnmlttee  on  Appromrla- 
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tions  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation were  apparently  solicited  for 
business.  One  of  the  subjects  is  automa- 
tion in  federally  supported  urban  transit 
projects — why  go  to  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  which  has  no  record 
of  accomplishment  to  find  out  about 
automation  in  a  federally  supported  ur- 
ban transit  project.  They  can  go  over  to 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  where  they  have 
spent  millions  of  dollars  on  just  such  a 
project.  I  am  sure  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  can 
give  them  all  kinds  of  information  on 
that  subject. 

This  same  Senate  committee  wants 
information  on  the  upgrading  of  rail- 
road tracks.  The  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment,  is  totally  incompetent  at  this 
time  to  provide  anyone  with  informa- 
tion on  the  upgrading  of  railroad  tracks? 

My  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Mor- 
gan, apparently  was  solicited,  and  it  ap- 
pears he  asked  for  the  Technology  of 
Fertility  Regulation.  The  good  doctor 
could  take  care  of  that  subject  for  the 
benefit  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  without  any  help  from  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  which 
has  been  in  business  only  a  few  months. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  de- 
Kghted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  just  want  to  confine  my  com- 
ments to  a  matter  over  which  I  have  per- 
sonal knowledge,  and  that  is  with  respect 
to  the  solar  energy  situation.  I  do  know 
from  my  committee  work  that  NASA  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  are  all 
spending  millions  of  dollars  in  this  par- 
ticular area.  I  doubt  whether  any  office 
that  we  might  set  up  here  would  be  able 
to  contribute  much  to  that  amount. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  ylrtd? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yirfd  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps 
the  gentleman's  trnderstandhig  of  the 
realities  of  the  existence  of  this  agency 
wfll  be  clearer  if  he  realizes  the  principal 
witness  who  supported  it  was  the  juni<Mr 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CmOSB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  but  I  am  not  interested 
rp  who  is  supporting  it,  who  heads  it,  the 
board  of  directors  or  advisers  or  any- 
thing else.  I  am  interested  in  patting  a 
stop  to  the  milliona  upixi  mfili<x»  of  deb- 
tors that  are  being  spent  In  this  Govern- 
ment today  by  way  of  duplication  of  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  could 
not  agree  with  the  gentlonan  more. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
if  it  were  not  for  our  betored  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Afr.  Gross), 
tills  country  would  be  in  much  worse 
shape  today  than  it  is.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  and  znany  of  us — in 
lact.  all  of  u» — will  sordy  taim.  t»i  next 


year,  because,  as  we  can  tell  from  the 
number  of  Members  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  this  bill  very  seldom 
attracts  any  attention.  Everyone  says, 
"It  is  just  a  legislative  appropriation  bilL 
Let  it  go." 

However,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
always  puts  his  finger  on  tender  spots, 
shall  we  say,  in  the  appropriation  bill, 
and  not  only  in  this  bill  but  in  all  appro- 
priation bills,  in  an  attempt  to  try  to 
bring  fiscal  sanity  to  this  countrj'. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the 
items  he  listed  were  requested  by  con- 
gressional committees  and  those  requests 
have  been  received  by  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment.  That  does  not  mean 
they  are  going  to  make  all  those  studies, 
so  they  told  us,  and  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man we  are  not  going  to  give  them 
enough  money  to  take  all  those  requests 
on.  because  I  do  not  think  there  is  that 
much  money  around  to  cover  all  the 
items  the  gentleman  listed. 

Also  I  will  say  for  the  benefit  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the  Congress, 
both  this  House  and  the  Senate,  created 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  and 
there  was  debate  concerning  it.  I  know 
the  gentleman  was  opposed  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  agency  when  it  was  considered 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  the  gentle- 
man very  ably  opposed  it.  Nevertheless, 
the  House  ajid  the  Congress,  in  its 
wisdom  or  in  its  lack  of  wisdom,  which- 
ever one  wishes  to  choose,  did  create  the 
agency.  It  is  up  to  this  committee  to 
bring  forth  food  for  the  "baby"  that  the 
House  and  the  Congress  created. 

The  gentleman  thinks  we  are  offering 
them  too  much  this  year.  However,  I 
think,  by  cutting  their  request  down  by 
a  million  and  a  half,  we  have  put  it  in 
perspective.  I  do  not  say  that  some  of  the 
money  will  not  be  wasted.  In  fact,  we 
cannot  say  that  about  any  money  that 
is  in  this  bill  for  any  of  these  various 
functions.  Tills  would  be  true  of  any 
appropriation  bill  we  bring  to  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  coUeague  on  the 
other  side  recites  that  the  additional 
money  for  1975  was  swported  by  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  do 
not  iiave  anything  to  do  with  the  various 
Senators. 

Our  very  distinguished  Member  of  the 
House  from  the  State  of  Ohio  will  prob- 
ably t>e  Chairman  of  the  Technology  As- 
sessment Board  next  year,  and  he  was 
right  there  in  the  subcommittee  room 
with  the  Senator,  m-ging  that  we  ap- 
propriate this  xaaaes. 

I  think  they  were  acting  in  all  sin- 
cerity. 

So.  Mr.  Chairnum.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  should  let  personalities  enter 
into  this  at  all. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offered 
the  comment,  not  in  the  spirit  of  getting 
into  personalities  at  all.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  long  been  a 
champion  of  this  particular  organization. 
There  was  considerable  debate  and  con- 
sideraWe  backgroimd   material   in   the 


Record  that  tends  to  show  that  many 
people  have  taken  kindly  to  it,  because 
this  appeals  to  them. 

In  addition  to  that,  he  has  soKcited 
most  of  the  Members  of  thp  House  and 
many  of  the  committees  for  recommen- 
dations as  to  how  the  capabilities  of  OTA 
could  be  put  to  good  use  for  the  ^o'^s«■ 
Tills  is  simply  a  fact,  and  has  stimulated 
interest  in  and  support  for  OTA. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairmaxu 
I  am  glad  the  gentleman  agrees  with  me 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  is  sin- 
cere in  trying  to  make  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  work  and  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  Congress  and  perfcurm 
the  functions  for  which  it  was  created. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
intend  to  imply  that  he  was  not.  I  sim- 
ply assigned  that  as  a  reason  for  some 
of  the  support  for  this  biU  that  would  not 
have  existed  without  it. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  It  has  good  sup- 
port. I  think  it  has  good  support  from 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  Uie 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
thank  the  genUeman  from  Texas  for  ins 
kind  personal  remarks.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  was  upon  reading  tlie 
record  of  the  hearings,  and  from  his 
close  questioning,  as  well  as  that  of 
others,  including  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Grxsn),  and  the  close 
questioning  of  other  members  of  Uie  sub- 
committee, and  the  apparent  doubts  that 
they  had  concerning  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment, that  led  me  to  offer  the 
amendment  to  cut  them  back  to  ilie  same 
amount  of  money  that  they  had  last 
year.  It  was  because  of  that  that  I  offered 
the  amendment,  I  wiU  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  when 
he  offers  this  amendment  to  the  tall,  of 
course,  I  do  not  want  to  accept  it  or  want 
it  to  be  approved.  But  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  tJiat  he  does  place  this  imu-- 
ticular  agency  on  notice  that  they  are 
not  free  to  do  what  they  please  nor 
should  they  expect  all  the  money  they 
might  request. 

I  can  assure  the  g^itleman  that  this 
committee  is  going  to  watch  them  closely, 
axkd  if  they  do  not  show  some  progress 
next  year,  our  subcoounittee  is  going  to 
be  pretty  critical  and  will  consider  their 
next  year's  appropriation  requests  very 
carefully. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  As  I  read  the  report  on 
page  13  with  respect  to  the  Office  of 
Technology  AsEeaement,  it  was  set  up  in 
the  92d  Congress — 

to  cqaip  the  Congress  with  new  and  effective 
mean*  for  securtztg  competent,  iinhtafrt  In- 
forantlon  concemlng  the  phyBteal.  blolagl- 
cal,  econoEBlc,  social,  and  pohtlcal  effects  of 
techBclogical  appUcatlotas; 

In  my  judgment,  I  think  this  Is  very 
important  information  for  the  Congress 
to  have. 
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I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  fnnn  New 
Hampshire  and  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Iowa  that  today  the  sub- 
c<Hnmlttee  I  chair  considered  the  energy- 
related  projects  and  research  efforts  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration and  In  that  Interrelated 
package  there  are  a  great  number  of  pro- 
grams that  Members  of  Congress  find 
terribly  difficult  to  imderstand.  The 
NASA  request  In  the  energy-related  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  we  will  get  per- 
haps a  week  after  we  come  back  from  the 
recess,  runs  about  $4.5  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  imanlmous  consent.  Mr.  Casey  of 
Texas  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 
quest of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion is  for  $101  mllll<»i,  with  aU  of  it 
spread  over  new  technology,  which  is 
difficult    for    Members    to    understand. 
There  Is  an  absolute  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  those  of  us  in  this  body  to 
understand  what  we  are  appropriating 
for  and  what  we  are  authorizing  at  the 
very  start.  I  think  we  can  get  a  better 
handle  on  the  problems  and  projects  and 
that  we  wlU  have  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  direction  In  which  we  ought  to  go. 
This  Is  not  to  say  we  are  not  spending 
too  much  money  In  this  area;  we  prob- 
ably are  to  many  areas.  The  money  being 
spent  on  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment Is  spread  throughout  this  Govern- 
ment and  not  alone  In  NASA  or  the  Na- 
Uonal  Science  Foundation  but  In  very 
many  areas.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a 
number  of  Members  of  this  body,  It  is  a 
terribly  Important  office,  and  I  hope  we 
will  keep  the  money  Jor  It  In  this  budget 
Mr.  CASEY  of  Tefcs.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  House  will 
vote  this  amendment  down  and  approve 
toe  conunlttee's  recommendation  We 
have  already  cut  $1.5  mllUon  out  of  the 
request,  and  I  assure  the  House  we  will 
keep  a  very  close  wateh  on  this  agency 
and  If  they  do  not  produce,  they  will  not 
get  the  money  another  year 

Mr  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  make 
ttils  observatlMi  to  the  genUeman  from 
Iowa:  $2  mlUlon  is  not  enough  here 
When  OTA  was  funded  at  $2  million  last 
time  it  was  quite  late  in  the  year  They 
requested  $5  million  this  time,  and  we 
funded  them  at  $3.5  million.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  on  that  $3.5 
million  we  took  note  of  the  fact  that  It 

£J^?/J??t^  "  ^**«  °^e*"  ^  the  otlier 
body  It  will  be  Increased  and  we  will  end 
up  In  conference  with  somewhere  be- 
tween $3.5  million  and  $4  mlUlon  per- 
haps $4  million:  but  to  do  the  job  of 
which  the  genUeman  from  Massachu- 
setts Just  spoke,  namely,  te  make  the 
contractual  obligations  and  to  undertake 
the  assessments  in  any  kind  of  a  mean- 
ingful way  for  the  legislative  branch.  If 
It  is  going  to  have  this  body  in  exist- 
ence—and we  have  voted  to  create  1^- 
we  must  give  it  a  chance  to  Uve  and  to 
do  the  Job.  |3a>  million  is  the  bare  min- 
imum if  it  is  to  be  given  that  chance  in 


this  fiscal  year,  so  those  who  are  here 
next  year  can  look  at  it  again  at  that 
time.  The  flgiire,  though,  should  not  be 
reduced  at  this  time,  with  aU  due  respect 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  the  members  of 
this  subcommittee  in  mind.  I  admire  all 
of  them,  and  I  am  trying  to  provide  a 
service  in  their  behalf  when  they  go  to 
conference  and  give  them  a  low  figure 
to  go  to  conference  with.  Then  perhaps 
they  will  compromise  a  little;  they 
usually  do.  So  I  was  trying  to  do  you 
and  your  coUeagues  on  the  committee  a 
favor. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to 
speak  on  this  matter,  but  I  note  that  I 
tmnk  I  am  the  only  one  here  who  was  on 
tne  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics at  the  time  this  bill  was 
developed. 

w  i  "?°!i^h'  ^  should  say  a  word  on  its 
behalf,  if  I  may. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  current 
chairman  of  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment, or  board,  is  the  Senator  from 
M8.ssachusetts.  It  has  also  been  pointed 
out  tnat  next  year  that  chairman  wUl  be 
our  distinguished  coUeague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Teagtte)  and  any 
fear  we  might  have  with  r«ard  to  the 
pernicious  hifluence  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  might  have  would  be  al- 
layed by  contemplating  the  chairman  for 
the  next  year. 

Without  regard  to  the  chairmanship  of 
;\tf  J~*»'*','"'  °^'^^'  or  commission,  I 

iS?fh«?  5  "f  ^^""^^  ^  **'a'-e  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  few  bodies  in 
Congress  that  is  absolutely  bipartisan  in 
Its  makeup,  it  is  composed  of  six  Mem- 
bers from  the  majority  party  and  six 
Members  from  the  mtaority  party,  all 
distmguished  Members,  and  they  are  I 
think  weU  capable  of  poUcing  the  ex- 
P«°^iture8  made  by  this  offloe  or  board 
»Kn,,^  -^^  J  *?  particularly  concerned 
about  is  that  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a 

t??*o^,*IL"5°^  °'  the  importance  of 
the  task  that  we  have  entrusted  to  this 
Dody.  Those  Members  who  have  been 
m^il^v,  ?"■  *  considerable  period  of  time, 
much  longer  than  I.  will  remember  and 
wm  recau  that  this  body  has  always  had 
dMculty  in  anticipating  the  conse- 
quences  of  some  of  the  things  that  we  do 
and  some  of  the  developments  that  take 
place  in  our  society. 

an?^ip*°tw  l*^  l^^^'^  ^  ""^  example. 
c^^H^K  *  ^^  '^'^  ^^'^e  frequently 
Mot?'  ,^,^  ^^  *"  agency  called  the 
^fJS^  Planning  Board,  and  one  of  Its 
functions  was  to  anticipate  the  course  of 
events  to  this  country,  and  try  to  develop 
Plans  to  correct  that  which  they  had  an- 
ticipated. 

lUe  word  "planntog"  then,  and  to  some 
extent  stiU  today.  Is  considered  a  nasty 
word,  not  fit  to  a  free  society.  And  as  a 
consequence  we  have  reaped  most  of  the 
ill  effects  fron  our  failure  to  do  an  ade- 
quate Job  on  anticlpattog  thtogs  that 
plague  this  society. 
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The  particular  reference  I  want  to 
make  was  to  the  study  that  was  made, 
and  this  was  a  technology  assessment 
study  made  40  years  ago  which  studied 
the  industrialization  of  agriciUture  and 
predicted  that  with  the  mechanical  cot- 
ton reaper  and  various  other  thtogs  betog 
developed,  that  we  would  havfe  a  massive 
displacement  of  poor  farmworkers  who 
would  come  to  the  northern  cities  and 
might  create  some  problems  for  us. 

Just  a  year  or  so  ago  we  finally  recog- 
nized possibly  the  only  way  to  have  pre- 
vented that  problem  was  to  have  concen- 
trated on  the  development  of  our  rural 
communities,  and  we  passed  the  Rural 
Development  Act.  That  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  should  have  been  passed  40 
years  ago,  which  would  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  develop  means  to  provide  facili- 
ties which  would  have  kept  the  poor 
farmworkers  in  the  rural  areas  instead  of 
brmging  them  to  New  York.  Los  Angeles, 
and  Chicago,  where  they  have  created 
many  of  the  social  problems  which  exist 
at  the  present  time,  and  which  have  ex- 
isted over  the  past  generation. 

Another  example  which  I  might  cite  is 
the  fact  that  we  have  allowed  our  sys- 
tems of  mass  transit  over  the  last  couple 
of  generations  to  deteriorate  in  favor 
of  the  automobile.  A  technol(Ky  assess- 
ment study  would  have  told  us  that  to 
southern  California  we  should  not  have 
gotten  rid  of  the  red  cars,  the  mass 
transit  system  that  we  had  almost  from 
the  turn  of  the  century  on.  We  have 
rutoed  southern  California  with  free- 
ways and  automobiles  over  the  last  70, 
60,  or  50  years,  whatever  period  of  time' 
one  would  Uke  to  take.  A  technology 
assessment  study  that  did  a  little  bit  of 
forward  looking  would  have  anticipated 
some  of  these  problems. 

These  are  merely  mtoor  examples  of 
the  ktod  of  thtogs  which  I  know  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  had  to  mtod  when  they 
ongtoated  this  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment. 

We  want  to  look  toto  the  future  to  see 
the  kind  of  problems  we  create  by  what 
we  do  today,  by  what  is  happening  to 
this  society  today.  We  want  every  com- 
mittee of  this  Congress  to  be  able  to  call 
upon  this  office  for  this  ktod  of  forward 
looking  which  may  help  us  to  avoid  some 
of  these  problems  to  the  future. 

When  one  talks  of  $3.5  milUoh  for  this 
sort  of  assistance,  that  is  a  picayiine 
figure  when  we  can  save  $3.5  billion  per 
year  by  usmg  the  proper  ktod  of  insight 
into  what  is  going  to  happen 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  trom  Iowa  (Mr. 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  lovm  (Mr' 
Gross).  , 

The  amendment  was  rejected] 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED  BT   MB.   XtTMB 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chahman!  I  offer  an. 
amendment.  i 

The  Clerk  read  as  f oUows :       | 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yates:  Page  27 
line  17,  after  the  colon  and  before  the  word 
Provided",  Insert  the  following: 
Provided.  That  part  of  this  appBoprlatlon 
may  be  available  f«»  an  Inveetlgation  by  th» 
General  Aoeountlng  Offloe  of  the  aooounits 
of  the  various  Federal  agencies  deaUng  with 
•nergy  matters  for  the  purpose  of  «stabllsh- 
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ing  a  system  for  procedures  for  investlgattng, 
collecting  and  evaluating  timely  data  relat- 
ing to  the  location,  quantity,  quality,  prob- 
able cost  of  and  difficulty  of  extraction  and 
such  (^her  Information  as  wlU  extat^  suck 
agencies  to  exercise  an  Independent  Judg- 
ment In  correction  with  the  sale,  leaving  as 
other  dlspoeal  of  Federally  owned  petroleum 
resources. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
a  pomt  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  no4 
make  my  argument  until  we  have  (fis- 
posed  of  the  point  of  order.  I  should  like 
to  hear  the  gentleman's  potot  of  ortler 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  wish  to  press  his  potot  of 
order? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  vrill 
state  it. 

POINT    or    OBDZ31 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  same  potot  cA  order  against  the 
amendment:  that  it  b  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill  and  Imposes  new  du- 
ties upon  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  the  Comptroller  General  not  con- 
templated by  law  and  not  authorized  by 
law. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
respond,  this  amendment  is  totally  dif- 
ferent to  form  from  the  amendment  I  of- 
fered previously.  This  amendment  pro- 
vides that  a  part  of  the  appropriation 
may  be  available  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  for  the  purpose  that  is 
specified  there.  It  does  not  require  any 
affirmative  action  on  the  part  of  any 
member  of  the  executive  branch  or  of 
any  executive  agency,  and  is,  therefore, 
totally  different  from  the  amendment 
that  was  offered  previously.  Therefore,  I 
suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  on  that 
basis  the  potot  of  order  does  not  apply 
to  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York) .  The  Chair  will  state  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Iowa  that  this  is  a  revised 
amendm«it  from  that  offered  by  the 
•gentleman  from  lUtoois  (Mr.  Yates) 
earlier.  The  amendment  to  its  present 
form  does  not  contain  an  affirmative  di- 
rection and  does  not  interfere  with  exec- 
utive discretion  or  confer  new  authority. 
It  describes  the  purpose  for  which  a 
part  of  the  appropriation  to  the  para- 
graph may  be  leed,  and  it  is  to  be  im- 
plemented at  the  discretion  of  the  Gei\- 
eral  Accounttog  Office.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  Chair  overrules  the  potot  of  order. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
take  the  5  minutes.  As  I  tadicated  in  my 
statement  earlier  this  afternoon,  I 
believe  that  everybody  to  this  House 
knows  how  Ul-equipped  the  energy  agen- 
cies of  Government  are  for  participating 
to  the  mammoth  task  that  has  fallen 
upon  them  by  direction  of  the  President, 
and  under  the  requirements  of  the 
energy  shortage.  They  have  the  job  of 
developing  a  hugeleastog  program  of  the 
Government's  petroleinn  resources,  and 
they  just  are  not  equipped  at  the  present 
time  for  dotog  it.  They  must  rely  upon 
infOTmation  that  is  furnished  to  them 
by  the  oU  companies  and  by  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute.  I  suggest  to  the 
House  that  it  would  be  much  better  for 
these  agencies  to  be  given  the  oppor- 


timlty  ot  maktog  tui  todependent  Judg- 
ment when  the  time  comes  for  carrjrtog 
out  their  duties,  rather  than  luivtog  to 
rely  upon  toformation  furnished  to  them 
by  companies  that  stand  to  benefit  by  the 
leases  that  the  agencies  have  to  make. 

My  amendment  wfll  permit  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  procedures  under  which  the 
energy  agencies  win  be  to  a  position 
to  obtato  todependent  toformation  and, 
therefore,  to  a  position  to  bargato  more 
completely  and  efficiently  and  adequately 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  making  deals  for  dispostog  of 
the  people's  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yieldtog. 

The  gentleman  presiunably  is  aware 
of  the  legislation  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Admmistratlon  Act. 
I  understand  in  conference  it  has  been 
agreed  upon  to  provide  very  substantial 
procedures  and  powers  to  the  Federal 
Energy  Admtoistration  for  the  obtaintog 
of  information  from  the  private  energy 
companies. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  well  aware  that  that 
bUl  is  still  in  conference.  It  has  been  to 
conference  for  many  months.  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  it  may  not  emerge 
from  the  conference  for  many  months 
if,  indeed,  it  does  emerge  from  the  con- 
ference. 

Finally,  even  if  it  does  emerge  from 
the  conference  with  the  provisions  that 
the  gentleman  cites  to  part,  the  amend- 
ment I  have  suggested  will  merely  pro- 
vide for  the  General  Accounttog  Office 
cooperatmg  with  the  energy  agencies  to 
carrying  out  those  requirements,  those 
provisions,  and  therefore  it  should  be 
advantageous  in  supplementing  those 
provisions. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  The  gentleman  does 
feel  that  those  provisions  to  that  act  as 
passed  by  the  House,  and  I  understand 
they  have  been  compromised,  are  ade- 
quate for  the  purpose? 

Mr.  YATES.  As  I  indicated  to  my  re- 
marks to  the  gentleman,  we  may  never 
have  that  conference  report  enacted 
into  law. 

Second,  again  repeating  myself  and  I 
do  not  see  why  I  should  be  repeating  my- 
self, the  General  Accounting  Office  co- 
operation as  called  for  imder  this 
amendment  will  in  no  way  compromise 
that  legislation,  and  I  suggest  it  carries 
out  the  functions  of  those  provisions  to 
a  much  more  advantageous  extent,  so. 
Mr.  Chauman,  I  call  for  a  vote  in  favor 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  m  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  as  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  nitoola  win 
actually  clutter  up  the  appropriation  bill, 
for  this  language  would  todieate  that 
maybe  this  is  an  instructwn.  lYankly.  I 
do  not  think  this  language  belongs  in  an 
appropriation  bill,  even  as  a  permissive 
measure,  because  we  have  the  Federal 
Energy  bfll  that  the  gwitleman  just  re- 


ferred to,  and  we  have  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee which  I  believe  is  holdmg  hearings 
right  now — and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  here  an^  noddmg  his  head 
that  they  are — on  the  very  same  thtog, 
estaMishtog  propw  procedures  for  the 
development  of  Federal  natural  re- 
so«rces  and  perticidarly  petnrfeum.  So 
I  see  no  reason  why  this  shotdd  be  to  a 
legislative  branch  appropriation  InD.  It 
has  no  force  and  effect  other  than  to 
muddy  up  the  waters,  so  to  speak,  and  I 
thtok  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  legis- 
lative committees  to  set  forth  what  the 
various  agencies  such  as  the  Interior  De- 
partment or  Federal  Energy  OfBce  should 
do. 

The  function  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  is  then  to  police  the  agencies 
and  see  that  they  are  handling  the  mat- 
ters under  the  proper  procedures,  and 
not  to  go  to  and  try  to  take  the  ball  away 
from  the  agencies.  The  General  Account- 
tog Office  is  om-  arm  to  police  the  agen- 
cies. We  want  to  keep  our  policemen 
gomg  to  there.  If  we  start  setttog  up  the 
procedures,  we  cannot  be  even  critical 
of  them.  We  should  not  adopt  this 
amendment  which  would  muddy  up  the 
waters. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yirid  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  not  agree  that  this  subject 
matter  properly  belongs  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Interior  or  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Yes ;  and  I  have 
been  advised  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Interior,  where  the 
matter  is  being  considered  right  now, 
that  they  are  holding  hearings.  I  do  not 
see  why  we  should  take  ttiat  prerogative 
over. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  this  short  notice  I 
do  not  know  the  ramifications  of  this 
and  I  do  not  think  anyone  in  the  House 
knows  the  ramifications  of  this,  so  we 
should  let  it  come  through  the  regular 
legislative  committee. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  The  gentleman 
is  absolutely  right,  and  I  lu-ge  the  defeat 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  deal  of  com- 
plaint has  been  leveled  at  the  Congress 
and  at  the  admtoistration  because  there 
are  so  many  agencies  trying  to  deal  with 
the  energy  problem.  Now  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  trying  to  project  the 
General  Accounting  Office  toto  this  phr- 
ture,  and  I  thtok  it  makes  no  sense  what- 
ever to  try  to  legislate  on  energy  matters 
in  this  bill  for  the  legislative  branch. 

To  further  fragment  the  attack  on  the 
energy  problem  by  injecting  another 
agency  of  the  Government  tote  the  sub- 
ject in  this  way  it  seems  to  me  is  very 
unwise.  I  just  feel  that  this  is  no  place 
for  the  Congress  to  an  appropriation 
bUl  to  imdertake  to  strfve  the  energy 
problem  and  deal  with  the  oil  companies. 
The  facts  about  the  «i«-gy  problem 
ought  to  be  made  available  and  they  wHl. 
I  hope  they  will  be  made  available  under 
the  normal  procedures  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  and  through  the  actions  of  Con- 
gress. 

Of  coiu-se,  we  cannot  say  we  refuse 
to  consider  any  of  the  Information  which 
is  provided  by  the  petroleum  companies. 
When  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
assembles  statistics  for  the  public  in 
regard  to  agricultural  production,  it  gets 
some  of  this  Information  from  the  farm- 
ers and  the  people  who  work  with  the 
farmers.  When  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce seeks  to  get  information  with 
regard  to  business,  It  gets  the  informa- 
tion from  the  various  business  enterprises 
of  the  Nation. 

So.  when  we  seek  Information  in  re- 
gard to  the  energy  problem,  in  regard  to 
pptroleum,  we  necessarily  have  to  get 
some  of  that  information  from  the  peo- 
ple that  work  in  this  field.  Certainly  that 
is  part  of  the  procedure. 

I  just  regret  to  see  the  House  adopt  an 
amendment  such  as  this — which  I  re- 
gard as  legislative  in  nature — on  an 
appropriation  bill.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  not  proper. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  totaUy 
distorts  my  amendment.  My  amend- 
ment provides  for  an  appropriation  in 
this  appropriation  bill  which  deals  with 
the  General  Accounting  OfSce  for  cer- 
tain duties  by  the  General  Accounting 
OflQce.  The  GeneraHtCCOimting  Office  is 
not  going  out  and  looking  at  the  oil  re- 
serves. It  Is  not  going  out  to  look  at 
oil  fields.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
is  dealing  with  provisions  and  acts  of 
agencies,  the  setting  of  procedures.  There 
Is  no  provision  for  nationalizing  the  oil 
industry.  There  Is  no  provision  for  not 
dealing  with  oil  industries,  but  what  this 
proposes  Is  for  the  Government  to  be  In 
a  position  where  it  knows  what  it  is 
doing. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  amendment  says  in 
effect  they  will  be  investigating,  collect- 
ing and  evaluating  timely  data  relat- 
ing to  the  location  of  oil  and  gas,  the 
quantity  and  quality  and  the  probable 
cost  and  the  difficulty  of  extraction. 

It  is  highly  improper  to  have  this  kind 
of  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill  and 
I  quote  "and  such  other  information  as-^ 
will  enable  such  agencies  to  exercise  an 
Independent  judgment." 

Mr.  YATES.  Right,  right;  the  gentle- 
man is  right. 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  connection  with 
the  sale,  leasing  or  other  disposal  of  fed- 
erally owned  petroleum  resources." 

It  just  seems  to  me  this  bill  is  the 
wrong  vehicle  for  undertaking  this  and 
I  ask  for  a  vote  against  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yatks)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Yaxks)  there 
were — ayes  5.  noes  44. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 


the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  imder  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  14012)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tiie  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mi:  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  873,  nays  17 
not  voting  42,  as  follows : 
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Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Badlllo 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bell 

Bergland 
BevUI 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brasco 
Bny 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  ICass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllaon,  Ho. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carney,  OlUo 


I  Ron  No.  157]   I 
YEAS — 373       ' 


Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  Dl. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
I>anlel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  8.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fascell 


Hsh 
Msher 
Hood 
Howers 
Hynt 
WDley 
rtJrd 
Ffcrsythe 
Ksuntain 
R-aser 
rt-ey 

PToehlich 
PUlton 
Pliqua . 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Qiaimo 
Gibbons 
CMlman 
CHnn 

Oold  water 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Oiinter 
Guyer 
Hiiley 
Hamilton 
Hfcmmer- 
Bchmldt 
Hknley 
Htnna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrlngrton 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  V». 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Htinz 
Htlstoskl 
Hicks 
Hlllis 
HOgan 
HOlt 

HOltzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hudnut 


Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lagomarsino 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColUster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McPall 

McKay 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Mllford 

Mills 

Minish 

Mink 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy,  ni. 


Bauman 

Bennett 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conlan 

Crane 

Dellenback 


Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

Poage 

PodeU 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Quie 

QuUlen 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo, 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Seiberling 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

NAYS— 17 


Smith,  N.Y. 

Sqyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
i.  William 

Stftnton, 
^ames  V. 

Stark 

Steed 

Steele 

Stfelman 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stf  iger,  Wis, 

Stephens 

StOkes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Stvdds 

Sullivan 

Sytnlngton 

Talcott 

Tarlor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C 
Te»gue 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 
ThCne 
Thornton 
Tlarnan 
ToWell.  Nev. 
Tr^n 
Ullman 
Va&  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 

Vaoder  Veen 
Van  Ik 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Wiggonner 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wainpler 
Ware 
Wbalen 
Whjte 
wmtehurst 
Wbltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wlleon, 
Cliarles  H., 
QUlf. 
Wlleon, 

Ctiarles,  Tex. 
Wian 
Wolff 
Wrjght 
Wyatt 
Wyiler 
Wy»ian 
Yates 
YatTon 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Yoilng,  0». 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  Tex, 
Zabiockl 
Zlo« 


Devlne 

Prenzel 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Landgrebe 

Lott 


Maitln,  N.C. 

MUter 

ShuBter 

Synuns 

Wylle 


Ashbrook 

Boggs 

Brademas 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Buchanan 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Cederberg 

Clancy 

Danielson 

Diggs 

Dorn 

EUberg 

Pindley 


NOT  VOTING — 42 


Frelinghuysen 

Green,  Oreg. 

GrlfBths 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Hinshaw 

Hollfleld 

Huber 

Kazen 

Kuykendall 

McEwen 

Macdonald 


Meeds 

Mlz«U 

Patinan 

PicUe 

Rangel 

Relcf 

Rhodes 

Roobey,  N.Y. 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Udan 

WUllams 

Young,  S.O, 

Zwach 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs:  i 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Rhodes.    | 

Mr.  Booney  of  New  York  with  isr.  Daniel- 
son. 
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Mr.  Beld  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Young 
of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 
Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  EUberg  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Hinshaw. 

Mr.  Kuykendall  with  Mr.  WUllams. 

Mr.  MlzeU  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  biU  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SURVIVORSHIP  BENEFIT  PLAN 

(Mr.  BRINKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very 
important  that  Congress  provide  sur- 
vivorship protection  for  the  families  of 
our  deceased  veterans  and  for  the  fami- 
lies of  other  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled veterans.  As  a  result  of  their  dis- 
abilities, these  veterans  are  unable  to 
build  up  an  estate.  Additionally,  they  are 
largely  dependent  on  their  compensation 
for  support,  thus  allowing  little  or  noth- 
ing for  savings,  and  they  have  little  or 
no  opportunity  to  build  up  social  security 
benefits.  Life  insurance  is  difficult  or  im- 
possible for  them  to  obtain  and  they  must 
generally  pay  extra  premiums  if  they  can 
obtain  it. 

The  Congress  partially  recognized  the 
problem  by  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
92-425  which  set  up  a  contributory  sys- 
tem for  survivor  benefits  for  the  families 
of  retired  military  personnel.  Since  en- 
listed personnel  were  not  entitled  to  re- 
tire for  disability  until  1949,  there  is  a 
glaring  gap  in  this  status.  It  fails  to 
cover  thousands  of  enlisted  men  disabled 
by  service  connected  causes  in  World 
War  n.  Therefore,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing legislation  which  is  designed  to  pro- 
\ide  survivorship  benefits  for  the  families 
of  certain  severely  disabled  veterans. 

EXPLANATORT    STATEMENT 

This  Bill  Is  designed  to  remedy  a  glaring 
deficiency  in  recenUy  enacted  law  which 
discriminates  against  thousands  of  former 
mUltary  enlisted  personnel  who  were  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  due  to  service- 
connected  causes,  prlmarUy  durlne  World 
War  II. 


By  a  PubUc  Law  92-425  the  Congress  en- 
acted the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  which  set 
up  a  greatly  liberalized  system  of  benefits 
for  the  survivors  of  retired  military  person- 
nel. Under  this  Act  suryivora  of  mUltary  re- 
tirees are  eligible  to  receive  up  to  55  percent 
of  the  retired  pay  of  their  qwnsor  at  the 
time  of  his  death;  these  new  benefits  are 
essentially  the  same  as,  and  are  patterned 
after,  those  provided  for  survivors  of  retired 
civU  service  personnel. 

However,  since  only  the  survivors  of  re- 
tired mUltary  personnel  are  eligible  for  bene- 
fits under  Pi,.  92-425  and  since  enlisted  per- 
sonnel were  not  eligible  to  retire  for  dis- 
ability prior  to  October  1,  1949,  the  effective 
date  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act,  aU 
enlisted  personnel  disabled  before  and  dur- 
ing World  War  n  and  up  to  1949  are  barred 
from  participating  In  the  Survivor  Benefit 
Plan,  thereby  precluding  them  from  provid- 
ing adequate  survivor  benefits  available  to 
all  other  dependents  of  retired  Government 
personnel,  mUltary  and  clvlUan  alike. 

By  Public  Law  93-82  the  Congress  recently 
recognized  the  Inequity  which  their  technical 
lack  of  retired  status  places  on  pre-1949  en- 
listed personnel  who  suffered  permanent  and 
total  disability  from  service-connected 
causes.  This  Act  made  such  personnel  and 
their  dependents  eligible  to  participate  In 
a  program  similar  to  the  CHAMPUS  program, 
the  on-going  program  which,  among  other 
things,  pays  most  of  the  clvUlan  medical  costs 
incurred  by  military  retirees  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

The  present  BUI  would  conform  exactly 
to  the  rationale  of  P.L.  93-82  by  permitting 
former  enlisted  personnel  who  are  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  to  participate  In 
the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  on  the  same  basis 
as  If  they  held  a  retired  status:  they  would 
make  the  same  monthly  contributions  to 
help  defray  the  cost  of  participation  and 
their  survivors  woiUd  receive  the  same  bene- 
fits. Certainly  the  need  to  provide  such  sur- 
vivorship protection  is  equal  to,  and  is  per- 
haps even  greater  than  the  need  to  defray 
medical  costs.  Almost  by  definition,  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  personnel  are,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  limited  to  the  income 
they  receive  from  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion dlsabUity  compensation  which  ceases  on 
their  death,  they  ixsually  do  not  hold  Jobs 
which  enable  them  to  buUd  up  an  estate  or 
accrue  social  security  benefits  and  generally 
are  ineligible  for  Insurance  or  can  obtain  It 
only  at  a  prohibitive  cost. 


DIRTY  TRICKS 


(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps it  is  not  the  case  or  maybe  I  have 
misread  some  of  what  I  have  seen  in  the 
Post — although  I  do  not  think  so — but  I 
would  have  sworn  that  the  Post  had  ad- 
vocated on  several  occasions  the  need 
for  a  strong  campaign  reform  law  that 
would  disallow  or  discourage  question- 
able campaign  activities.  It  was  the  Post, 
as  you  recall,  that  brought  to  Ught  the 
dirty  tricks  performed  by  CREEP. 

Yet,  in  yesterday's  paper,  there  was  an 
editorial  appropriately  titled  "Dirty 
Tricks"  in  which  the  Post  came  out  in 
opposition  to  a  criminal  libel  amendment 
to  the  campaign  reform  bill  designed  to 
put  an  end  to  the  publishing  of  "false 
and  defamatory"  statements  about  can- 
didates for  Federal  office.  Let  me  read 
the  text  of  the  amendment: 

No  person  shall  cause  to  be  published  a 
false  and  defamatory  statement  about  the 


character  or  professional  ability  of  a  candi- 
date for  Federal  office  with  reqject  to  the 
qtiaUflcatlons  of  that  candidate  for  that 
office  If  such  person  knows  that  such  state- 
ment is  false. 

Now  maybe  I  do  not  quite  understand 
their  opposition,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
such  an  amendment  is  in  keeping  with 
the  Post's  overall  goal. 

Could  it  be  that  the  Post  is  again  en- 
gaging in  the  old  double  standard,  that  it 
is  perfectly  all  right  for  them  and  others 
in  the  newsprint  media  to  publish  false- 
hoods under  the  guise  of  freedom  of  the 
press,  that  it  is  in  the  public's  best  inter- 
est for  them  to  play  dirty  tricks,  but  it  is 
wrong  for  anyone  else  to  do  so? 

If  the  Post  is  anxious  to  clean  up  cam- 
paigning for  Federal  office,  then  let  us 
clean  it  up.  A  good  start  would  be  the 
adoption  of  the  Talmadge  amendment. 
After  all,  it  should  be  a  crime  to  know- 
ingly p'  ^lish  a  false  statement. 
DisTT  Tricks 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Senate  debate  on 
the  campaign  reform  bUl  on  Thursday.  Sen. 
Herman  E.  Talmadge  (D-Ga.)  dropped  in  an 
amendment  which  the  Senate  ought  to  weigh 
very  carefully.  Sen.  Talmadge's  Intent  Is  to 
discourage  "dirty  tricks"  such  as  the  circula- 
tion of  false  and  malicious  statements  about 
candidates  Tor  federal  office.  That  Is  a  worthy 
objective,  and  legislation  toward  that  end 
might  seem,  at  first,  about  as  unobjection- 
able as  apple  pie.  But  on  closer  inspection  the 
Idea  turns  out  to  be  full  of  worms. 

The  Talmadge  amendment  would  add  a 
new  subsection  to  the  federal  criminal  code, 
as  follows  : 

"No  person  shall  cause  to  be  published  a 
false  and  defamatory  statement  about  the 
character  or  professional  ability  of  a  candi- 
date for  Federal  office  vrith  respect  to  the 
qualifications  of  that  candidate  for  that 
office  if  such  person  knows  that  such  state- 
ment is  false." 

A  violation  would  be  a  misdemeanor  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000.  imprison- 
ment for  up  to  six  months,  or  both. 

If  by  some  chance  this  were  enacted,  it 
would  be  the  first  federal  criminal  libel  stat- 
ute since  the  Infamous  Sedition  Act  of  1798. 
That  fact  alone  suggests  that  any  such  pro- 
posal should  be  subjected  to  extensive  hear- 
ings and  long  debate — rather  than  the  30 
minutes  of  fioor  consideration  which  the 
amendment  is  now  scheduled  to  receive. 

Beyond  the  general — and  perhaps  Insur- 
mountable— difficulty  of  drafting  any  lan- 
guage on  this  subject  which  might  pass  con- 
stitutional tests,  the  specific  terms  of  the 
Talmadge  amendment  bring  several  ques- 
tions to  mind.  To  start  with,  It  Is  lopsided. 
It  would  cover  false  and  defamatory  state- 
ments about  candidates,  but  would  provide 
no  similar  protection  against  equally  malici- 
ous and  baseless  attacks  by  candidates  on 
private  citizens,  or  for  that  matter  on  officials 
who  are  not  running  for  office  at  the  time. 
Thus  a  candidate  would  still  be  able  to  en- 
gage in  "dirty  tricks"  as  long  as  the  target 
was  his  opponent's  family  or  chief  contribu- 
tors. 

Second,  the  amendment  has  far-reaching 
implications  for  the  press.  It  might  mean 
that  a  newspaper  or  magazine — but  not.  ap- 
parently, a  radio  or  TV  station — would  be 
liable  to  prosecution  for  accepting  an  ad 
or  reporting  a  candidate's  statement  which 
contained  false  and  damaging  allegations. 
Would  a  news  organization  have  to  check  out 
and  vouch  for  every  campaign  statement  be- 
fore transmitting  It?  What  If  a  newspaper  re- 
ported a  charge  which  was  aptently  false, 
and  In  the  next  paragraph  reported  the  op- 
ponent's denial?  Or  would  the  press  be  better 
off  simply  not  reporting  wUd  accusations  at 
all,  and  thus  not  informing  the  public  that 
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Third,  making  some  kind  of  "dirty  tricks" 
Into  federal  crimes  woiUd  put  the  burden— 
and  the  option — of  prosecution,  in  the  beat 
of  a  campaign,  on  the  Justice  Department. 
Olven  the  present  concern  about  partisan  In- 
fluences on  law  enforcement,  this  alone 
should  make  some  senators  think  twice.  All 
In  aU,  rather  than  cleaning  up  political  de- 
bate, this  partlciUar  approach  would  only 
muddy  it  much  more.  To  whoop  through  any 
such  proposal  would  be,  by  itself,  a  "dirty 
trick"  which  many  senators  covUd  come  to 
regret. 


MR.  JANUSZ  KOCHANSKI,  MAN 
WITHOUT  A  CXDUNTRY 

(Mr.  MILPORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  after 
time  I  have  seen  Members  step  into  the 
well  and  praise  our  American  system 
while  denouncing  communism.  All  of  us 
have  heard  reports  of  defections,  by  in- 
dividuals, who  chose  freedom  and  were 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  bonds  of 
that  restrictive  society. 

I  would  now  like  to  make  aU  Members 
aware  of  the  shocking  story  and  unusual 
circumstances  involving  Mr.  Janusz 
Kochanski— formerly  a  citizen  of  a  Com- 
munist nation,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  and  a  high-level  intel- 
ligence ofBcer  In  that  Commimist  nation. 
In  his  former  world,  he  was  considered 
one  of  the  fair-haired  boys.  He  would  be 
able  to  advance  into  the  upper  ranks  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  enjoy  the  spe- 
cial privileges  that  are  granted  only  to 
the  elite  few. 

Before  continuing  ftirther,  I  would  like 
for  each  of  my  colleagues  to  know  that  I 
have  personally  investigated  the  facts 
and  circumstances  that  I  am  about  to 
relate.  I  have,  personally,  visited  with 
representaUves  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  obtain  verification. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of  Janusz  Koch- 
anski began  in  1966  while  he  was  an  ac- 
tive intelligence  officer  for  his  native 
Communist  country.  At  that  time,  he  was 
outside  his  country  on  assignment  in 
<^o,  Norway,  with  the  assigned  mission 
of  recruiting  spies. 

Uke  many  residents  of  Communist 
nations,  travel  to  other  countries  often 
brings  about  unexpected  revelations  In 
Mr.  Kochanski's  case,  he  became  disen- 
chanted with  communism  and  made  con- 
tact with  U.S.  sources. 

His  initial  contact  with  American  ofB- 
clals  led  to  contacts  with  our  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  Mr.  Kochanski  was 
able  to  initially  provide  valuable  intelli- 
gence information  to  the  CIA  and  sub- 
sequwitly  began  to  work  actively  for  our 
InteUigence  people.  He  was  promised 
asylum  in  the  United  States. 
,«^*^***'  personal  loss  occurred  late  In 
1966.  Mr.  Kochanski  risked  his  own  life 
by  smreptioosly  reentering  his  naUve 
countri  to  extract  his  wife  and  young 
son.  Td  his  horror,  he  learned  his  wife 
dW  not  want  to  leave  her  family  and 
friends  to  go  to  a  strange  country.  Hla 
very  young  son  had  to  also  remain  be- 
hind. His  defection  would  not,  now.  allow 
him  to  remain  In  his  original  country 


With  neither  family  nor  country,  Mr 
Kochanski  escaped  from  hb  native  land 
With  the  protection  of  the  CIA,  he  was 
sent  to  the  United  States  for  asylum. 

In  June  of  1967,  Janusz  Kochanski  was 
tried  In  absentia  and  sentenced  to  death 
as  a  traitor,  by  his  native  country. 

Even  after  gaining  asylum  and  safety 
In  the  United  States,  Mr.  Kbchanski  vol- 
untarily continued  to  work  for  the  CIA. 
This  work  involved  personal  danger  in 
that  he  had  to  return  to  Europe  for  a 
period  of  time,  in  connection  with  his 
CIA  work. 

During  the  course  of  his  association 
with  the  CIA.  there  is  considerable  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  that  an  implied 
promise  of  citizenship  was  made  by  mem- 
bers of  our  Government  agencies 

Certainly  Mr.  Kochanski  could  rea- 
sonably expect  to  receive  an  American 
citizenship  as  a  minimal  award  for  risk- 
ing his  Hfe  to  work  with  the  CIA.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  he  voluntarily  gave 
up  the  safety  and  .security  of  his  asylum 
in  the  United  States  to  return  to  Europe 
on  a  mission  for  the  CIA.  Such  a  mission 
exposed  him  to  international  espionage 
agents  that  were  under  strict  orders  to 
destroy  him  in  any  way  possible. 

In  my  investigation  of  the  Kochanski 
story,  we  even  uncovered  circumstantial 
evidence  of  an  assassination  attempt  on 
his  life  in  the  heart  of  the  United  States 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  man's  background 
and  active  efforts  for  this  Nation  demand 
special  attention  by  this  body  He  has 
clearly  risked  his  life,  lost  his  family  and 
suffered  other  punishment  for  a  cause 
that  is  dear  to  every  Member  of  this 
House.  These  deeds  alone  should  qualify 
him  for  citizenship  status  in  this  country 
However,  there  is  even  more  evidence 
Oiat  makes  this  man  a  desirable  candi- 
date for  citizenship.  During  ttie  past  sev- 
eral months,  he  has  been  a  resident  of 
Dallas,  Tex— a  city  that  I  proudly  rep- 

My  investigation  revealed  that  Mr 
Kochanski  has  been  a  model  neighbor 
community  participant,  and  active  civic 
worker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  makes 
some  of  our  native-bom  citizens  look 
like  fugitives  from  nowheresville— as  op- 
posed to  his  being  a  fugitive  from  a  Com- 
munist nation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  plead  with 
you  and  my  coUeagues  in  the  House  to 
give  immediate  consideration  to  passing 
a  private  bill  that  will  make  Janusz 
Kochanski  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

I  have  today  introduced  such  a  bill  I 
ask  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
give  immediate  consideration  to  this  bill 
in  order  for  it  to  come  before  the  full 
House. 

Siu«ly  we  carmot  allow  a  man  with  a 
proven  dedication  to  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment to  remain  in  a  status  of  a  "man 
without  a  country." 

Our  country  needs  men  with  the  dedi- 
cation of  Janusz  Kochanaki-Janusz 
Kochanski  needs  our  country  Let  us 
mutuaUy  enioy  the  blessings  of  each 
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ANTI-INFLATION  ACT  OP  1974 
(Mr.  J.  WIUJAM  STANTON  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr 
Speaker,  last  Friday  our  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  decided  by  a 
21  to  10  vote,  to  kill  all  actifltles  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council. 

As  a  person  who  has  been  long  a  strong 
opponent  of  any  type  of  controls,  after 
April  30,  and  who  is  totally  opposed  to 
any  standby  controls  on  prices  and 
wages,  I  found  myself  as  being  numbered 
among  one  of  the  10  who  voted  not  to 
kill  this  legislation.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  reasons  why. 

Under  consideration  before  the  com- 
mittee was  a  bill  that  I  had  personally 
introduced.  H.R.  13922.  I  thought  I  had 
appropriately  titled  the  bill  the  "Anti- 
Inflation  Act  of  1974." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  did  not  contain 
any  provisions  for  continuing  price  and 
wage  controls  after  April  30.  It  did  not 
contain  any  provisions  for  standby  con- 
trols. 

Basically,  in  this  time  of  extremely 
high  inflation,  I  thought  that  H.R.  13922 
could  be  used  by  the  Congress  as  a  vehi- 
cle to  curb  inflation.  My  bill  would  allow 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  to  exist  for 
two  main  purposes:  First,  to  monitor  the 
industries  in  our  country  that  have  been 
decontrolled  over  the  last  9  months;  and 
second,  and  to  me  far  more  Important, 
to  provide  the  mechanism  by  ^vhich  Con- 
gress could  be  kept  informed  on  economic 
matters  involving  the  welfare  of  our 
country. 

On  page  11  of  my  bill,  I  stated  that 
the  President  must  report  to  Congress 
every  quarter.  In  carrying  out  this  act 
the  President  would  "study  and  evaluate 
the  relationship  between  excess  profits, 
the  stabilization  of  the  economy  and  the 
creation  of  new  jobs."  In  addition  to  this, 
the  Council  would  report  to  Congress 
any  adverse  affect  on  supply  and  demand 
that  would  tend  to  cause  increases  in 
prices.  By  taking  away  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  the  Congress  has  lost  a  valuable 
tool  In  fulfilling  its  obligations  to  flfiht 
inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  introduction  of  the 
bill,  I  received  almost  total  opposition 
to  it  from  big  business  and  many  hos- 
pital personnel  and  doctors  la  my  dis- 
trict. I  do  not  think  they  clearQy  under- 
stood the  bill. 

I  had  personally  envisioned  H.R.  13922 
as  a  vehicle  with  which  we  could  have 
avoided  such  issues  as  the  oil  crisis.  Prop- 
er reporting  to  Congress  in  the  past  few 
years  would  have  forewarned  us  of  the 
impending  crisis.  For  years  I  have  heard 
from  people  in  the  steel  industry  com- 
plaining  about   the  problems   involved 
with  the  importing  of  steel  products.  I 
have  heard  from  other  sources  that  the 
electric  utilities  wiU  be  having  problems 
meeting  their  demands  in  the  very  near 
future.  I  know  of  many  facets  of  oiu- 
economy  where  environmental  restric- 
tions have  prevented  them  from  fulfilling 
their  basic  obligations  to  their  cnstomers. 
H.R.  13922  I  envisioned  as  a  vehicle  that 
could  have  channeled  all  of  this  Infor- 
mation to  the  proper  committee^  in  Con- 
gress involved  in  economic  matters. 

In  the  very  near  future  I  kftow  that 
Congress  wiU  be  asked,  once  again,  to 
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vote  money  for  the  Coimcil  on  Produc- 
tivity. This  Is  an  issue  on  which  labor 
and  big  business  and  the  administration 
agree.  I  had  envisioned  HJl.  13922  as 
the  ideal  vehicle  with  which  to  encourage 
the  objectives  of  the  Council  on  Pro- 
ductivity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
the  Congress  actually  turned  down  the 
Anti-Inflation  Act  of  1974.  We  shall  cer- 
tainly be  hearing  from  the  administra- 
tion in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead 
that  Congress  has  abandoned  the  ship.  I, 
personally,  do  not  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority of  members  of  our  committee 
wished  to  turn  down  the  potential  ob- 
jectives of  H.R.  13922.  We  were  caught 
in  a  tight  time  schedule  in  which  H.R. 
13922  was  too  closely  connected  with 
price  and  wage  controls. 

There  was  sentiment  expressed  in  our 
committee  during  the  hearings  that  some 
of  the  objectives  that  I  had  mentioned 
above  would  be  taken  up  again  later  this 
year.  I  would  certainly  hope  that  this 
could  be  done.  Perhaps  at  a  later  time  the 
very  interests  that  were  against  this  leg- 
islation today  will  be  for  it.  Without  such 
a  vehicle.  I  can  see  us  once  again,  in 
the  future,  allowing  the  pressures  to  build 
to  such  a  point  that  totalitarian  control 
of  all  prices  and  wages  will  be  legis- 
lated into  law.  With  adequate  reporting 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  our  prob- 
lems hi  advance.  Congress  can  go  a  long 
way  in  keeping  this  dark  day  from  be- 
coming a  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  introducing  H.R.  13922, 
I  prepared  the  following  statement: 
Statement  To  Accompany  the  Pkesentation 

or  HJt.  13922  TO  the  Hottse  CoMMrrrEE  on 

Banking  and  Cubrenct 

Mr.  Chairman :  I  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  the  legislation.  A  couple 
of  weeks  ago  the  chairman  of  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  and  several  of  his  key  people 
visited  my  office  to  Inquire  Into  my  views  con- 
cerning the  extension  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  and  the  administration's 
bUl  to  accomplish  this. 

I  told  them  at  that  time  that  my  views 
were  that  the  extension  of  the  act  in  Its  pres- 
ent form  was  futile.  The  entire  premise  of 
this  type  legislation  depends  on  the  volun- 
tary cooperation  of  all  concerned.  Big  laboi 
and  big  business  have  made  it  clear  to  all 
the  members  that  this  voluntary  cooperation 
will  not  be  forthcoznlng^  further  told  them 
that  I  was  against  stand-by  controls.  I  per- 
sonally believe  that  stand-by  controls  are  in- 
flationary by  their  very  existence.  At  the  same 
meeting,  I  told  them  that  I  was  opposed  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee's  11  to  4  vot« 
which  completely  kUled  all  legislation.  This 
action  to  me  seemed  totally  irresponsible  in 
light  of  the  high  inflationary  period  that 
now  exists.  I  do  not  want  to  go  home  to  the 
housewives  of  my  district  and  meekly  admit 
that  Congress  has  abandoned  the  entire  ship. 

I  then  explained  to  the  chairman  what  I 
was  for. 

1.  The  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  has  received 
many  voluntary  concesslcms  from  businesses 
in  order  to  be  relieved  from  Phase  4  over  the 
past  months.  Many  of  these  commitments 
remain  in  effect  tai  many  months  to  come. 
I  felt  strongly  that  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil should  monitor  these  commitments  and, 
further  than  that,  shoxild  have  some  author- 
ity to  move  against  anyone  who  has  vio- 
lated these  commitments. 

2.  I  felt  strongly  that  the  Congress,  especi- 
ally in  the  inflationary  period  in  which  we 
are  now  existing,  cannot  totaUy  abandon  the 
mechanisms  at  its  disposal  for  lighting  infla- 
tion. Congress  needs  an  organiKatlon  that 


wUl  monitor  the  economy  as  a  whole,  which 
WiU  review  industrial  capacity,  demand  and 
supply  in  various  sectors,  and  to  work  with 
the  industrial  groups  concerned  to  encourage 
price  restraint.  Congress  needs  someone  to 
keep  it  fully  informed  on  programs  within 
the  Federal  and  private  sectors  which  may 
have  adverse  effects  on  supply  and  demand 
and  cause  increases  in  prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  think  that  many 
Members  of  the  House  fully  realize  the  num- 
ber of  voluntary  decontrol  commitments 
that  were  obtained  from  various  industries 
by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  in  order  to  gain 
exemption  from  this  act.  For  example,  in 
seventeen  sectors  of  our  economy,  the  coun- 
cil has  obtained  voluntary  commitments 
from  the  leading  firms  In  these  industries  to 
take  serious  and  constructive  measures  to 
alleviate  various  problems  existing  In  their 
industry. 

In  all  but  two,  fertilizer  and  zinc,  the 
major  firms  In  each  industry  committed 
themselves  voluntarily  to  some  degree  of 
price  and /or  profit  restraints. 

Commitments  to  increase  production  and 
to  expand  cE^aclty  were  agreed  upon  by 
the  firms  producing  fertilizer,  cement,  zinc, 
semiconductors,  petrochemicals,  tires  and 
tubes,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
coal. 

Firms  in  the  following  Industries,  fertilizer, 
petrochemicals,  paper  and  aluminum,  made 
various  commitments  designed  to  limit  ex- 
ports or  to  maintain  historic  patterns  of 
domestic  sales. 

Improved  price  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  statistics  was  agreed  upon  by  firms 
producing  cement,  semiconductors,  and  tires. 

Firms  In  the  petrochemical  sector  com- 
mitted themselves  to  preparing  customer  al- 
location plans,  and  to  submit  these  plans  to 
the  council. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  Congress  to  totally 
abandon  these  goals  by  not  providing  the 
government  machinery  to  monitor  these 
cDmmitments  is  to  abandon  the  fight  against 
inflation. 

Earlier  this  week  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil called  me  to  say  they  had  drafted  a  bill 
that  approached  the  ideas  that  I  had  ex- 
pressed. In  presenting  this  bUl  to  the  com- 
mittee, It  Is  presenting  my  personal  Ideas. 
It  is  not  my  bill.  I  hope  our  conunittee  can 
work  its  will  and  it  wUl  become  a  true  com- 
mittee bill.  In  fact,  I  personally  do  not  ap- 
prove of  three  sections  In  this  bill.  I  hope 
that  if  the  committee  votes  to  take  this  bill 
up  for  consideration,  we  could  consider  at 
least  three  major  improvements  to  It. 

1.  Section  4  goes  far  beyond  the  power 
that  any  Federal  agency  needs.  It's  almost 
totalitarian  in  its  approach  and  I  wUl  move 
to  strike  It  if  no  one  else  does. 

2.  Section  6  could  well  be  deleted.  I  under- 
stand that  they  have  this  power  now  but 
have  only  used  it  once  in  four  years. 

3.  Section  12  contains  open-end  authoriza- 
tion. We  should  put  a  price  tag  on  this  bUl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  further  close  study  of  this 
bUl  wUl  show  that  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cU Is  required  to  report  quarterly  to  Con- 
gress on  their  activities  and  findings.  They 
will  be  reviewing  for  Congress  industrial  ca- 
pacity, demand,  and  supply  in  various  sectors 
of  the  economy.  They  wiU  be  working  with 
indiistrlal  groups  and  appropriate  govern- 
mental agencies  to  encourage  price  restraint. 
They  will  be  conducting  public  hearings 
when  appropriate  to  provide  for  public  scru- 
tiny of  Inflationary  problems  in  various  sec- 
tors of  the  economy.  They  wUl  be  reviewing 
the  programs  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  price  sector  which  may  have  adverse 
effect  on  supply  and  cause  increases  in  prices 
and  make  recommendations  for  changes  In 
such  programs  and  activities  to  Increase  sup- 
ply and  restrain  prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  years  ago  my  father 
used  to  say  that  knowledge  is  knowing  that 
flre  will  bum;  wisdom  is  remembering  the 
blisters  it  vlU  bring. 


I  think  Congress  would  show  great  wis- 
dom in  at  least  considering  H.R.  13922.  I 
believe  this  bill  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
the   American    housewife   and  the   taxpayer. 


RESTORATION    OF    DISASTER    AID 
FOR  RECENT  TORNADO  VICTIMS 

<Mr.  LUKIEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  returned 
yesterday  from  observing  first  hand  the 
wide  destruction  and  personal  hardship 
caused  by  last  Wednesday's  tornadoes  in 
Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  County,  Ohio. 

I  spent  all  of  Thursday.  Friday,  and 
the  weekend  touring  my  district,  inspect- 
ing the  aftermath  of  the  storms  and 
talking  with  the  residents,  with  small 
businessmen,  and  local  officials.  Through- 
out the  district  I  heard  stories  of  terror, 
of  courage,  and  of  neighbors  helping  each 
other.  There  was  shock  and  numbness  on 
the  part  of  those  who  were  digging  out. 

The  American  people  have  a  tradition 
of  standing  on  their  own  two  feet,  of  not 
accepting  charity.  You  would  not 
normally  give  a  meal  or  offer  clothes  to  a 
neighbor  for  he  would  not  accept  and 
would  resent  the  offer. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  peo- 
ple have  another  tradition  of  helping 
each  other  at  certain  times  when  help  is 
needed.  Occurrences  of  death  In  the 
family  or  the  loss  of  a  home  are  times 
when  help  is  freely  offered  and  gladly 
accepted. 

I  can  tell  my  colleagues  that  the  self- 
less help-giving  that  I  observed  in  Ohio 
was  an  ennobling  experience.  The  Red 
Cross  volunteers  seemed  to  be  in  all 
places  of  need  at  all  times — setting  up 
temporary  shelter;  administering  first 
aid;  providing  emergency  food  rations. 

But  the  most  impressive  thing  I  saw 
was  the  spontaneous  rush  of  citizens  to 
the  aid  of  their  stricken  fellows.  Neigh- 
bors helping  neighbors  and  people  from 
untouched  areas  giving  generously  of 
their  labors  and  goods  to  those  who  were 
hit.  They  contributed  food  and  clothes 
and  shelter  and  physical  help  to  a  de- 
gree, in  some  cases,  greater  than  was 
needed.  Most  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
contributed  themselves;  they  shared  the 
anxiety  of  those  whose  lives  have  been 
permanently  altered. 

Catastrophes  do  not  fall  evenly  with 
fairness  to  all.  There  is  no  progressive 
schedule  which  dictates  that  the  rich 
will  lose  the  most  and  the  poor  the  least. 
Nature  chooses  her  victims  without  rea- 
son and  tragedy  falls  irrationally.  Some 
can  afford  a  reasonable  recovery;  many 
are  covered  by  insurance.  But  some  are 
not  capable  of  coping  with  the  enormity 
of  what  has  befallen  them. 

In  times  such  as  this,  society  should 
do  no  less  than  those  Individuals,  will- 
ing, helpful  people  of  Hamilton  County. 
Government  should  emulate  these  gener- 
ous citizens  and  share  the  anxiety;  help 
shoulder  the  burden.  It  is  necessary  that 
Government  should  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  those  who  may  be  frugal  and 
the  most  Industrious  in  normal  times, 
but  who  are  dashed  down  by  the  random 
choice  of  natiire. 
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Last  year  the  Congress  enacted  and 
the  President  signed  into  law  a  blU 
which  reduced  VMend  aid  to  disaster 
area  rlctims  by  raising  the  Interest  rate 
on  disaster  loans  from  1  percent  to  5  per- 
cent and  by  eliminating  forgiveness  of 
up  to  15.000  In  loans. 

The  law  was  changed  because  of  al- 
leged abuses  following  the  aftermath  of 
Hurricane  Agnes  In  1972. 1  do  not  believe 
the  people  of  the  First  District  of  Ohio 
or  any  other  of  the  many  areas  In  the 
States  hit  by  these  storms  should  suffer 
because  of  previous  abuses.  SBA  should 
monitor  the  laws  rtlectlvely  to  see  that 
funds  are  available  to  those  who  are 
truly  in  need.  Changing  the  law  instead 
of  improving  Its  administration  is  an 
absurd,  backwards  response,  similar  to 
throwing  the  baby  out  with  the  bath 
water. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  rein- 
state SBA  loans  at  1  percent  with  a  for- 
giveness clause  that  exempts  the  bor- 
rower from  repaying  up  to  $5,000  if  he 
can  demonstrate  that  he  is  unable  to  do 
so.  Purthermore,  my  bill  would  be  retro- 
active to  April  20.  1973,  when  the  new 
regulations  took  effect. 

Passing  this  bill  quickly.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Is  one  of  the  wajrs  we  can  insure  that 
Government  does  Its  part  as  a  neighbor; 
that  society  shares  the  anxiety  and  helps 
lift  the  awful  biuxlen  from  its  neighbors 
who  have  experienced  misfortune.  We 
must  revond  in  this  special  time  of  need. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLATION 
AUTHORIZINO  RECOMPDTATION 
OP  RETIRED  MILITARY  PAY 

(Mr.  BOB  wn^ON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remaiks.) 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  today,  with  55  co- 
sponsors,  legislation  authorizing  the  re- 
computation  of  military  retired  pay.  This 
legislation  provides  for  a  one-time  re- 
commitation  of  military  retired  pay, 
based  on  the  active  duty  pay  rates  in  ef- 
fect on  January  1. 1972,  and  is  the  House 
counterpart  of  the  Hartke  amendment 
adopted  twice  by  the  Senate. 

Eligibility  for  this  "one-shot"  recom- 
putation  would  be  as  follows: 

First.  Immediate  recomputation  for 
disability  retirees  with  a  rating  of  30  per- 
cent or  more. 

Beomd.  Immediate  recomputation  for 
military  retirees  who  are  60  years  of  age 
or  older. 

Third.  Recnnputation  upon  reaching 
age  60  for  present  retirees,  based  on  the 
January  1, 1972,  pay  scales  with  any  sub- 
sequent cost-of-living  raises. 

Fourth.  Pre-1949  disability  retirees 
would  have  the  option  to  remain  under 
the  current  retirement  laws  or  to  come 
under  the  new  recomputation  l^isla- 
tion,  at  their  actual  degree  of  disability 

Very  frankly,  this  leglslaUon  is  a  com- 
promise forged  In  the  light  of  the  eco- 
nomic realities  of  the  military  budget. 
The  Mlzon  admtnlstntUon  requested  $360* 
mllllan  for  first-year  costs  for  Its  own 
•  ane-shot"  recomputaUon  letidslatlon  In 
^fiscal  year  1»74  budget.  The  Defense 
Department's  estimate  fa:  the  Hartice 


amendment,  which  I  am  introducing  to- 
day, was  $343  million  for  th«  same  period. 
The  onxments  of  recomputation  have 
mustered  stacks  of  computer  printouts 
with  cost  estimates  to  the  year  2000  pre- 
dicting dire  consequences  for  the  De- 
fense budget  if  recomputation  is  en- 
acted. However,  I  feel  we  must  keep  any 
such  cost  estimates  within  proper  per- 
spective. The  cost  of  any  Federal  pro- 
gram—regardless of  whether  it  is  social 
security,  housing  supplements,  food 
stamps,  or  assistance  to  the  arts — pro- 
jected to  the  year  2000  is  staggering.  I 
submit  that  it  is  unfair  to  use  this  type 
of  yardstick  to  measure  recomputation, 
while  we  inch  along  in  consideration  of 
the  costs  of  other  Federal  programs.  All 
such  costs  must  also  be  weighed  against 
the  greatly  increased  personal  income 
and  national  productivity  which  we  an- 
ticipate in  the  decades  ahead. 

Now,  let's  talk  about  what  is  right  with 
recomputation.  First  and  foremost,  I  be- 
lieve very  strongly  that  the  Government 
breached  faith  with  military  retirees 
when  the  method  of  computing  retired 
pay  was  changed  in  1958  and  1963— not 
only  for  future  retirees,  but  retroactively 
for  those  already  retired.  At  least  since 
the  early  years  of  the  20th  century,  re- 
computation was  an  accepted  fact  of  life. 
While  military  pay  raises  were  few  and 
far  between,  the  active  duty  soldier  knew 
that  he  had  a  partial  hedg«  against  in- 
flation in  his  retirement  years.  Each  time 
active  duty  pay  was  increased,  his  re- 
tired pay  would  go  up  by  the  same  per- 
centage. 

In  the  prevolunteer  Army  days  pay 
was  certainly  not  the  drawing  card  for 
a  mUitary  career.  Low  pay  and  frequent 
family  separations  were  a  way  of  life. 

Patriotism  and  dedication  to  a  job 
well  done  were  the  Incentives.  Yet,  in 
moments  of  discouragement  while  miles 
away  from  loved  ones  and  certainly  at 
reenlistment  time,  the  promise  of  recom- 
putation after  retirement  helped  bolster 
a  lagging  spirit. 

Some  wUl  ask:  Why  this  particular 
compromise?  In  the  past.  I  have  intro- 
duced more  extensive  recomputation 
bills,  but  I  think  it  is  time  for  down-to- 
earth  realities.  Politics  is  the  art  of  the 
possible.  What  we  want  is  legislation  that 
can  possibly  pass.  Those  most  directly 
affected  by  the  Government's  retroactive 
breach  of  faith  in  1958  and  1163  were  the 
men  already  retired.  Most  of  these  pre- 
1958  retirees  are  60  or  older  and  would 
Immediately  benefit  from  this  legislation. 
In  addition,  many  of  those  who  had  con- 
siderable service  in  1958  and  were  too 
far  along  in  their  military  careers  to 
contemplate  any  change  in  occupation 
are  now  60  or  close  to  that  age.  Retirees 
not  yet  60  wiU  receive  the  benefit  of  re- 
computation at  the  time  they  will  need  it 
most — at  the  point  when  they  are  retiring 
from  any  second,  civUlan  career  they  may 
have  undertaken. 

The  various  military  retiree  organiza- 
tions worked  for  many  months  to  reach 
a  compr(Hnlse  solution  acceptable  to  all 
At  tbe  time  that  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference committee  was  considering  the 
Hartke  amendment,  leaders  of  the  16  ma- 
jor military  organizations,  representing 
three-quarters    of    a    mllUaix    military 
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men— active  duty  and  retired,  pledged 
their  sioport  for  the  Hartke  amendment 
In  addition,  the  proposal  received  the  f  uli 
endorsement  of  the  American  Legion 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  and  National  Associ- 
ation of  Retired  Persons/National 
Retired  Teachers  Association,  compris- 
ing a  johit  membership  of  more  than 
10,000,000  people.  I  am  confident  that 
all  of  these  organizations  continue  to 
stand  four-square  behind  the  legislation 
I  am  introducing  today.       1 

Recomputation  has  come  if  age,  and 
it  is  time  for  Congress  to  enact  this  legis- 
lation this  year.  When  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  begins  hearings  on 
the  present  military  retirement  system 
later  this  year.  I  plan  to  raise  the  issue  of 
recomputation  agam.  I  would  like  to  sin- 
cerely thank  my  55  esteemed  colleagues 
who  have  joined  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
legislation  today.  Several  of  these  Mem- 
bers had  previously  introduced  their  own 
individual  bills,  and  I  am  deeply  honored 
that  they  have  joined  my  bUl  as  well. 
In  addition  to  those  cosponsoring,  40 
other  recomputation  bills  have  been  hi- 
troduced  in  the  House.  All  totaled,  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  gone  on  record  by  introduction 
or  cosponsorship  of  recomputation  legis- 
lation. Other  Members  have  Indicated 
their  support  to  me  and  I  ani  confident 
that,  in  the  next  few  months,  additional 
Members  will  wish  to  cosponsor.  This  is 
not  a  partisan  issue  and  I  urge  my  House 
colleagues'  acknowledged  support  for  cor- 
i-ectiOTi  of  the  inequity  against  retired 
military  personnel  this  year. 


DEBATE  ON  KEY   STRIP  MINE 
AMENDMENTS,  GAGGED 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association  publication  of 
April  5  has  a  lead  item  "Debate  on  Key 
Strip  Mine  Amendments  Gagged." 

Coal  News,  as  the  association  publica- 
tion is  caUed.  notes  that  the  House  In- 
terior Committee  approved  21  to  16  a 
motion  I  made  to  limit  committee  debate 
on  title  n  of  the  bill.  The  action  was 
taken  to  bring  to  a  head  the  portion  of 
the  bill  which  has  been  pondered  and 
pelleted  with  amendments  recommend- 
ed by  the  National  Coal  Association, 
various  electric  utility  companies,  en- 
vironmental groups  and  others.  It  is  not 
a  gag  but  a  move  to  end  paralysis  of  the 
committee  deluged  by  last  minute 
amendments. 

The  joint  Environment  and  Mines  and 
Mining  Subcommittees  met  16  days  in 
consideration  of  this  tiUe,  and  133 
amendments  were  considered  and  de- 
bated. 

In  addition,  the  full  Houst  Interior 
Committee  has  used  10  days  for  con- 
sideration of  title  n  to  adopt  38  amend- 
ments of  sections  in  tiUe  n,  and  scores  of 
other  amendments  were  debated,  con- 
sidered and  foimd  unnecessary. 

It  is  apparent  that  adeqiutte  time  has 
been  allowed  for  consideration  of  this 
portion  of  the  biU  and  that  sultclent  de- 
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bate  within  the  committee  was  allowed 
for  the  National  Coal  Association's  view- 
points to  be  presented  and  considered. 
Now  final  votes  are  in  order  for  amend- 
ments to  this  part  of  the  bill.  Further 
delay  on  this  title  would  jeopardise  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  this  session. 

The  National  Coal  Association  and  wiy 
allied  electric  power  companies  that 
share  their  position  should  have  con- 
solidated their  amendments  in  both  sub- 
committee and  full  committee  and  I 
trust  they  have. 

There  have  been  12  months  of  bearings 
and  pubUc  markup  sessions  of  the  joint 
subcommittees  and  the  full  ccnmiittee. 

Efforts  by  members  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  or  anyone  else  to  en- 
courage delay  of  the  bill  by  asking  com- 
mittee members  not  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting  to  prevent  a  quorum  or  by  de- 
luging the  conunittee  with  belated 
amendments  is  plain  obstruction  and 
thereby  makes  it  mandatory  that  the 
committee  act  responsibly  to  bring  about 
final  consideration  of  titie  n  of  the  bill. 

To  the  National  Coal  Association's 
charge  of  "gag."  I  say.  "Delib^ate  delay 
be  damned — let  us  get  cm  with  the  job." 

My  State  and  the  Nation  needs  a  na- 
tional coal  strip  mine  reclamation  bill 
this  year  and  so  do  the  companies  which 
are  members  of  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation. Without  this  bill  it  is  doubtful 
that  there  will  be  coal  strip  mine  opera- 
tions developed  on  any  new  Western  coal 
fields  involving  Federal  lands.  In  addi- 
tion, without  this  bill.  Western  Indian 
tribes  would  probably  ignore  any  new  de- 
velopments for  coal  strip  mining  on  their 
reservation  lands.  Federal  coal  leases 
should  be  held  in  abeyance  until  the  bill 
is  passed  to  prevent  degradation  to  Fed- 
eral lands. 

Indian  tribes  have  requested  prompt 
passage  of  their  specific  tiUe  in  the  bill 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  conunit- 
tee and  gives  the  tribe  tbe  authority  to 
protect  its  reservation  lands. 

The  National  Coal  Association's  mem- 
bership recognizes  that  reclamation  must 
be  completely  assured  in  any  area  where 
new  permits  are  issued  for  strip  mining. 
The  time  has  come  to  pass  a  bill  that 
gives  the  minimum  Federal  reclamation 
standards  to  apply  in  sdl  the  States  and 
the  public  interest  requires  that  the  bill 
pass  in  this  Congress. 

Consideration  must  also  be  given  to 
the  remaining  titles  of  the  bill  and  so 
further  delay  on  title  n  would  oppose  the 
best  interests  of  sdl  of  us. 

The  lead  item  in  the  April  5  Coal  News 
follows: 

DBBATK    on    KKT    STBXV    AKXMOICXMTS    n^rjirj. 

The  House  Interior  Committee  voted  this 
wedc  to  cut  off  debate  on  the  moftt  crucUl 
part  of  the  surface  mining  blU  (HR  11500) 
and  push  58  pending  amendments  to  a  vote 
at  its  next  meeting.  April  10. 

The  committee  Imposed  a  gag  rale  by  ap- 
proving, 21  to  16.  a  motion  1^  Rep.  John 
Melcher  (D-Mont.)  to  end  aU  debate  and 
acUon  on  TlUe  II  of  the  blU.  The  <»hatrtww 
than  annoiiTir»d  that  aU  5S  pending  amend- 
menU  to  TlUe  It  wlU  be  read  and  voted 
upon  April  10  with  no  debate,  ending  con- 
sldermtloo  of  that  part  of  the  bfll.  Title  n, 
which  takes  np  80  of  the  bill's  JS»  pages, 
coiwrs  Interim  and  permanent  reelam*tlOB 
Btandanla.  permits,  bond  posting  and  relsMa, 
special  provtatooB  for  fecteal  and  Xndlsa 
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lands,  and  the  designation  of  lands  unsuit- 
able for  mining.  It  alao  includes  almost  every 
otiier  Jcey  provision  governing  how  land  shall 
be  mined  and  reclaimed. 

NCA  President  Carl  E.  Bagge  in  a  telegram 
tD  Chairman  James  A.  Haley  (D-Fla.)  urged 
that  the  committee  reconsider  Its  gag-rule 
vote  or  recommit  tbe  bill  to  subcommittees. 
He  said  the  committee  has  not  yet  consid- 
ered such  vital  matters  in  Title  II  as  areas 
unsuitable  for  mining,  underground  mining, 
hydrology,  original  cantour  r:quiremeats  In 
the  permanent  standards,  federal  enforce- 
ment, or  the  term  of  mining  permits. 

"The  amendments  considered  to  date  are 
peripheral,"  Mr.  Bagge  said,  "We  have  not 
sought,  nor  do  we  want,  to  delay  considera- 
tion of  HK  11500,  but  many  significant  Issues 
have  not  been  taken  up.  We  believe  the  com- 
mlttea  must  revise  these  prohlbiUve  provi- 
sions before  reporting  the  bUl." 

The  only  amendment  adopted  this  week 
would  provide  that  the  topsoil  need  not  be 
segregated  in  the  mining  process,  as  the  bUl 
originally  required,  If  tbe  mix  Ls  equally  suit- 
able for  agriculture  and  approved  by  the 
state  agriculture  department. 


ELDERLY  AND  THE  HANDICAPPED 

(Mr.  WIDNALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  the  1974  Housing  Act 
for  the  Elderly  and  the  Handicapped. 
(HM.  14080)  It  is  my  great  hope  that 
this  legislative  proposal  will  open  new 
initiatives  and  marshal  resources  so 
that  housing,  planned  in  conjunction 
with  essentially  related  service  faciUties. 
can  be  provided  in  keeping  with  the 
needs  of  low-income  persons  in  these 
very  special  groups. 

Over  the  past  few  years  we  have  seen 
a  growing  awareness  of  the  special  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  low-income 
elderly  and  handicapped  persons  in  our 
society.  Indeed,  there  have  been  numer- 
ous conferences,  studies  and  special  cen- 
sus publications  directed  to  the  prolilems 
of  our  older  Americans.  National  sta- 
tistics reveal  large  numbers  of  elderly 
persons,  mostly  of  low-income,  to  be  in 
need  of  more  acceptaUe  and  compatible 
living  arrangements — in  the  over  age  60 
group,  there  are:  440.000  families  over- 
crowded— 1.6  million  families  hving  in 
substandard  housing,  lacking  plumbing 
— and  14  million  faoulies  overhoused. 
In  contrast  to  our  past  custom,  many  el- 
derly persons  do  not  choose  or  do  not 
have  the  choice  to  live  in  the  same 
household  with  their  children.  There  are 
6.2  million  persons  over  age  60  who  live 
alone.  75  percent  of  these  are  women. 
Obviously,  few  of  them  have  the  means 
to  improve  their  living  arrangements. 
Fully.  40  percent  of  the  low-income  fam- 
ilies in  need  of  housing  assistance  are 
elderly  families. 

Moreover,  we  find  that  over  the  next 
16  years  the  population  of  those  age  65 
and  over  will  increase  by  an  additional 
7.2  million— yielding  a  total  of  27.5  mil- 
lion Americans  over  age  65  by  the  year 
laao.  Understandably,  there  will  be  simi- 
lar growth  In  the  over-75  and  over-85 
population.  These  are  the  aces  typified  by 
greatly  increased  needs  for  services  and 
care. 

Thus,  we  have  a  pressing  situation  In 


which  increased  longevity,  social  change. 
l..ai.uxation  characteiistics  and  economic 
circumstance  are  combining  to  demand 
new  concepts  of  service  facilities,  and 
increased  support  overall  for  our  older 
Americans.  This  is  a  developing  situa- 
tion which  is  peculiar  to  this  century  and 
unique  to  our  lifestyle.  Consequently  it 
must  be  dealt  with  now.  and  with  all  of 
the  innovative  resourcefulness  at  our 
command. 

In  similar  regard,  there  is  a  very 
serious  urgency  before  us  in  the  need 
for  housing  assistance  for  the  severely 
handicapped  members  of  our  society. 
Low  income  is  a  common  consequence  of 
a  severely  handicapped  condition.  Not 
purely  because  of  a  reduced  capacity  on 
the  part  of  the  handicapped  individual, 
but  largely  be:^use  of  a  society  which 
is  unaware  of  the  limited  opportunity 
being  extended  to  handicapped  persons. 
We  are  slowly  awakening  to  this  tragic 
situation  and  many  good  things  are  be- 
ing done  to  enhance  life  within  society 
for  such  people.  Among  the  critical 
needs  not  properly  served  is  housing; 
housing  made  compatible  to  and  sup- 
portive of  an  individual's  functional  lim- 
itations, made  accessible  to  employment 
opportunity  and  made  available  at  ac- 
ceptable cost.  With  this  background  and 
with  due  regard  to  extensive  support  and 
service  needs  of  the  elderly  and  the  han- 
dicapped, I  have  tried,  in  this  bill,  to 
bring  the  various  housing  suid  service  re- 
sources together  into  a  c<Hnmon  channel 
of  nlanning  and  delivery. 

This  is  not  an  exptensive  new  program 
initiative.  Rather,  it  is  an  effort  to  re- 
serve a  rightful  portion  of  Federal 
housing  assistance  for  such  persons  and 
to  require  that  it  be  used  in  mutual  sup- 
port of  other  Federal.  State,  and  local 
programs  intended  to  serve  such  persons. 

Let  me  Illustrate  that  point. 

Recently.  Congress  has  taken  action  to 
streamline  the  deUvery  processes  in 
social,  nutrition,  rehabilitation  and  other 
programs  for  the  aged  and  the  handi- 
capped by  calling  upon  States  and  locali- 
ties to  plan  and  maiuige  all  such  pro- 
grams in  a  comprehensive  manner.  I 
refer  specifically  to  the  State  and  area 
planning  requirements  estaUished  for 
social  services  and  nutrition  for  tbe  aged 
under  the  1973  01d«:  Americans  Com- 
prehensive Services  Act  cjid  stmi^arly  for 
the  developmen  telly  disabled,  under  the 
1970  amendments  to  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Services  and  FaciUties  Act. 
In  both  cases.  Federal  grants  are  now 
being  provided  to  Stetes  and  localities  to 
assist  in  their  developm«it  ot  continu- 
ing plans  for  the  aged  and  the  develop- 
mentally  disabled.  Both  acts  provide  en- 
couragement for  identification  of  exist- 
ing needs,  the  full  use  of  avaflable  State 
and  local  resources,  and  the  coinvolve- 
ment  of  locally  Identified  consumer- 
oriented  nonprofit  sponsors  and  puUie 
agencies  in  support  of  these  special  needs. 
I  commend  these  concepts  but  I  note 
with  regret  that  housing  has  not  been 
included  as  an  elonent  of  primary  {ban- 
ning concern. 

Housing  Is  commonly  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  major  ekmoits  ot  con- 
cern to  these  special  groive.  In  most 
cases.  It  most  be  more  than  a  safe  and 
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sanitary  dwelling.  In  order  to  be  com- 
patible with  need,  it  must  be  supportive 
of  many  special  considerations  in  ac- 
cessibility and  utility  for  occupants  with 
reduced  physical  or  sensory  capacity. 
And.  in  most  cases,  there  simply  must 
be  accompanying  services  to  support 
housing  projects  designed  specificaUy  for 
the  elderly  and  the  handicapped  if  they 
are  indeed  to  be  considered  acceptable 
living  environments.  Thus,  Federal  hous- 
ing programs  must  be  placed  in  harness 
with  service  programs. 

This  has  not  been  fully  considered  in 
the  past  where  we  were  authorizing  funds 
on  a  categorical  basis.  Thus,  when  we 
gave  an  authorization  for  subsidized 
housing,  we  were  properly  reluctant  to 
authorize  use  of  that  money  for  social 
services.  This  was  a  reasonable  approach. 
After  all,  there  were  other  sources  of 
funds  for  the  other  categories  of  need, 
such  as  social  services,  medical  care  and 
education. 

However,  in  planning  comprehensive 
service  programs  for  these  special  groups, 
a  community  must  consider  housing, 
transportation,  social  services,  medical 
services,  and  all  other  needs  across  the 
full  spectrum  of  a  so-called  living  enr 
vlronment. 

There  Is  an  essential  requirement  to 
consider  all  needs  and  all  resources  si- 
multaneously. I  hope  to  facilitate  this 
basic  consideration  by  incorporating  fed- 
erally supported  housing  proj^ts  as  an 
Integral  part  of  State  and  su'ea  plans  for 
the  aged  tmd  the  handicapped. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  ihe  section 
23  leased  housing  program,  which  is 
supported  by  the  administration  and 
stands  ready,  through  minor  amend- 
ments, to  provide  local  housing  needs 
and  to  serve  with  State  and  area  plans 
for  the  aged  and  the  handicapped. 

Finally,  as  a  companion  to  this  feder- 
ally subsidized  housing  program,  I  am 
proposing  an  unsubsldized  program 
which  can  serve  in  similar  fashion.  It 
will  invite  the  participation  of  nonprofit 
sponsors  and  cooperatives  in  the  develop- 
ment of  specially  designed  and  exclu- 
sively operated  housing  projects  for  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped— at  no 
added  cost  to  the  FMeral  taxpayer. 

Consumer-oriented,  voluntary,  and 
nonprofit  organizations  have  long  pro- 
vided the  heart  and  the  muscle  for  help- 
ing those  In  need  in  this  great  Nation. 
Without  such  mutual  assistance  among 
men.  this  Nation  would  never  have  made 
it  through  the  difflcult  periods  of  our 
past.  I  have  doubts  that  we  could  ever 
meet  this  present  need  by  dollars  alone. 

I  beUeve  this  bill  can  facllitseCfe  and  en- 
courage the  involvement  of  such  groups 
In  greater  service  to  the  elderly  and  the^ 


expect  such  projects  to  be  made  a  part  of 
the  State  and  local  plan  for  the  aged  or 
the  handicapped. 

The  summary  of  the  bin,  which  is  to 
follow,  will  explain  my  proposal.  The  ob- 
jective, of  course,  is  to  encouraige  and  as- 
sist in  the  provision  of  safe  and  sanitary 
housing,  with  comprehensive  provisions 
for  essential  services,  for  older  Americans 
and  those  individuals  vnth  enduring 
handicaps.  ; 

The  material  follows: 

The  1974  Housing  Act  fok  the  Eldebly  and 

THE    HaNDICAPPOI 
WHAT    THE    BILL    WOUU3    DO 

1.  An  estimated  175,000  addiUonal  dwelling 
units  would  be  authorized  In  projects  specif- 
ically designed  for  the  elderly  and  the  hand- 
icapped, through  fiscal  year  1975.  This  In- 
cludes an  estimated  100,000  units  under  a 
revised  Section  23  Leased  Housing  program 
and  at  least  75,000  units  to  be  provided 
through  a  revised  Section  202  direct  loan 
program  offerl;;g  below  market  Interest  rates. 

2.  For  the  first  time,  housing  projects  for 
the  elderly  and  the  handicapped  would  be 
planned  and  operated  in  mutual  support 
with  the  community's  comprehensive  serv- 
ice plans  for  such  persons.  Tbls  should  en- 
courage and  facilitate  the  efficient  provision 
of  the  full  range  of  services;  preventive,  sup- 
portive, rehabilitative  and  shelter  care, 
which  are  essential  to  these  epecial  groups. 

3.  Under  the  Section  23  Leasing  program, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment would  be  required  to  use  at  least 
36%  of  the  authorizations  for  projects  es- 
pecially designed  for  the  alderly  or  the 
handicapped.  For  the  period  ending  July 
1,  1975,  a  grand  total  of  418.000  units  have 
been  requested,  25%  of  these,  104,000  units, 
would  be  reserved  for  projects  designed  for 
the  elderly  or  the  handicapped. 

The  program  would  provide  subsidy  of 
rents  for  low-Income  elderly  and  handi- 
capped persons  In  a  wide  variety  of  settings, 
compatible  to  specific  needs. 

Rent  scales  would  continue  to  be  based 
upon  a  maximiun  of  twenty  five  percent  of 
adjusted  income^  and  would  serve  the  lowest 
Income  level.  The  Secretary  at  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  would  be  authorized  to 
approve  tenant  rental  chargaE  In  excess  of 
26%  of  adjusted  Income,  where  such  excess 
Is  directed  to  the  cost  of  food  and  central 
food  Eervlce  delivered  on-site.  This  will  fa- 
cilitate the  planning  and  operation  of  con- 
gregate and  central  dining  f»cllltles  which 
necess3u-lly  require  advance  assurances  of 
economic  feasibility  In  order  to  be  found 
acceptable. 

Specific  provision  would  be  made  for  leas- 
ing of  units  to  be  occupied  as  "community 
residences"  or  so-called  group  homes  for  the 
developmentally  disabled.  Thl4  Is  an  urgently 
needed  provision  which  will  speed  the  na- 
tional effort  to  deinstitutionalize  the  devel- 
opmentally  disabled,  and  return  them  to  use- 
ful participation  with  society. 

Existing  provisions  for  the  leasing  of  units 
In  Section  202  projects  for  th«  elderly  or  the 
handicapped  would  be  continued  so  that  the 
lower  Income  families  could  also  be  accom- 


handicapped.    by    making    available    a    ^""^^^^  ®^^  ?r?,^f*^i*' 
source  of  mortgage  loan  funds  for  use  by       '    "  " 
nonprofit  qMnsors  in  developing  housing 
projects  for  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped. 

In  brief,  my  proposal  for  an  unsub- 
Etdlsed  hotislng  program  is  to  give  Treas- 
ury rate  borrowing  authority,  with  full 
repayment  of  administrative  costs,  to 
qualifying  ncHiproflt  sponsors  so  that 
they  can  work  with  communities  to  de- 
velop and  operate  housing  projects  for 
the  elderly  and  tbe  handicapped.  I  would 


4.  Under  the  revised  Section  202  Direct 
Loan  program,  consumer-oriented  coopera- 
tives and  nonprofit  sponsors  would  be  assured 
of  a  source  of  loan  funds  for  development 
of  housing  projects  for  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped. 

To  do  this,  a  National  Housing  Loan  Fund 
for  Projects  for  the  Elderly  and  the  Handi- 
capped would  be  established  with  Treasury 
borrowing  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Initially 
a  $1.6  billion  borrowing  limit  would  be  au- 
thorized, yielding  approximately  76,000  dweU- 
ing  unlta. 


Uslxig  such  fimds,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  would  be  author- 
ized to  make  mortgage  loans  up  to  100%  of 
development  costs  to  eligible  dooperatlve  & 
nonprofit  sponsors  at  Interest  rates  assessed 
at  the  Treasury  borrowing  rate,  plus  a  small 
fee  to  cover  administrative  handling  and 
rtslis.  The  shallow  subsidy  of  the  previous 
3%  direct  loan  would  be  discontinued.  Rents 
at  $40-$50  per  month  below  market  rents 
should  bo  possible. 

No  costs  would  be  borne  by  the  Federal 
taxpayer  In  the  new  direct  loan  concept; 
however,  the  Section  23  rent  subsidy  could 
b3  applied  to  selected  dwelling  units.  Such 
subsidy  will  be  necessary  in  many  cases  In 
order  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  very  low- 
lncom3  person. 

Local  approval  would  be  Required  and 
projects  developed  under  this  revised  pro- 
gram would  be  made  a  part  of  and  mutually 
supportive  with  the  community'*  comprehen- 
sive planning  for  the  aged  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

5.  By  amendment  to  Section  232,  Nursing 
Home  Mortgage  Insurance  program,  nonprofit 
sponsors  of  nursing  homes  would  be  per- 
mitted to  obtain  mortgage  InsuiBnce  on  such 
homes  at  up  to  100%  of  estimated  value, 
plus  cost  of  certain  equipment.  This  action 
Is  urgently  needed  In  support  of  growing  de- 
mands tttid  to  provide  means  of  replacing 
many  nursing  homes  which  are  expected  to 
be  unable  to  meet  rigid  new  standards  of 
the  recently  instituted  Life  Safety  Code  for 
nursing  homes. 

6.  Finally,  the  bill  would  express  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped should  be  encouraged  to  participate 
In  governmental  affairs  of  the  community 
so  as  to  enhance  understanding  and  accept- 
ance of  their  special  concerns  and  apprecia- 
tion for  their  potential  contributions. 


THE  ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION  ACT 
SHOULD  BE  EXTENDED 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  wa»  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday. 
April  5,  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  met  to 
discuss  the  extension  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  which  expires 
on  April  30  of  this  year.  Prtor  to  that 
meeting  hearings  were  held  by  my  com- 
mittee, and  the  representatives  of  labor 
and  management  opposed  not  only  the 
existing  controls  but  also  any  standby 
controls  or  even  the  continued  monitor- 
ing of  the  economy  by  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council.  In  the  discussion  which  took 
place  on  April  5  many  of  thoce  who  said 
that  they  would  vote  against  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
in  any  form,  said  they  were  doing  it  with 
regret  and  because  they  h$A  no  con- 
fidence in  President  Nixon's  Carrying  out 
that  legislation.  They  pointed  out  the 
failures  of  the  Nixon  administration  in 
carrying  out  the  law  to  data  They  said 
quite  correctly  that  while  the  adminis- 
tration had  severely  regulated  salary  in- 
creases, they  had  failed  miserfibly  to  hold 
down  price  increases. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  difflcult  in- 
flationary period.  The  administration's 
original  proposal  was  simply  to  regulate 
the  health  care  Industry,  including  wages, 
and  the  construction  Industry  and  noth- 
ing else.  To  be  selective  in  tiiat  fashion 
would  have  been  grossly  unfair  because, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  hospital  work- 
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er  wages,  we  are  dealing  primarily  with 
minority  workers,  blacks  and  Puerto 
Eicans,  who  believe  and  correctly  so,  that 
they  are  being  singled  out  by  an  admin- 
istration which  has  little  sympathy  for 
their  needs.  I  would  vote  against  any 
legislation  which  would  single  out  these 
workers  for  such  discriminatory  action. 
The  legislation  which  was  contemplated 
by  a  number  of  us  would  have  provided 
for  standby  controls  without  singling 
out  the  health  and  construction  indus- 
tries and  permitting  the  President  to 
exercise  discretion  subject  to  a  30-day 
congressional  override.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
agree  with  my  colleagues  that  the  Nixon 
administration  has  done  a  poor  Job  in 
administering  the  legislation  to  date  but 
I  also  believe  that  the  Congress  wiU  be 
doing  a  still  poorer  job  if  it  throws  up  its 
hands  and  says  that  it  will  provide  no 
legislation  at  all.  I  have  no  intention  of 
abdicating  my  responsibility  to  protect 
the  public  at  large  which  will  be  further 
squeezed  by  price  increases  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  Ec(»:»iic  Stabilization  Act 
on  April  30  as  has  already  happened  in 
those  areas  where  controls  were  lifted 
by  the  administration. 

The  final  vote  in  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  mo- 
tion to  tab'e  all  legislation,  thereby  per- 
mittii^  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
to  die.  was  21  to  10.  I  voted  against  the 
tabling  motion.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  be- 
lieve thai  many  of  those  who  voted  for 
it  will  rue  the  day. 


PHASES.  FREEZES.  PRICES.  AND  THE 
NEED  TO  RESTORE  ECONOMIC 
EQinUBRIUM  IN  1974 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  faiehide  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  thrown  in  the 
towel  on  the  American  ecfNoomy.  aban- 
doning the  workingman.  the  poor,  and 
the  elderly  to  the  ravages  of  inflatian 
and  now  the  Congress  i^^iears  to  be  on 
the  brink  of  doing  the  same  thing. 

When  Richard  Nixon  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (CPI)  was  only  rising  by 
an  average  4.2  percent  a  year  and  unem- 
ployment averaged  3.6  percent,  or  2.8 


million  workers.  By  the  end  of  Richard 
Nixon's  second  year  in  office  the  CPI 
was  rising  at  an  average  rate  of  5.9  per- 
cent and  5  million  workers  or  6  percent 
of  the  work  force  was  unemployed.  After 
4  years  in  office  Richard  Nixon's  eco- 
nomic policies  produced  an  unemploy- 
ment population  of  4.5  million  workers, 
2  million  more  than  when  he  was  elected. 

For  the  12  months  ended  December 
21,  1973,  the  CPI  rose  by  8.8  percent,  the 
highest  1-year  increase  in  inflation  since 
1947 — despite  the  President's  assertion 
that  his  goal  for  the  year  was  2.5  per- 
cent. In  a  nut?hell.  1973  tells  the  story 
of  Richard  Nixon's  handling  of  the 
American  economy — abysmal. 

The  trip  to  the  neighborhood  grocery 
or  supermarket  has  turned  into  a  day- 
time nightmare  for  all  Americans.  In 
urban  areas,  where  in  normal  times  food 
costs  are  invariably  higher  than  in  rural 
areas,  price  rises  have  been  utterly  dev- 
astating. Food  was  11  percent  more  ex- 
pensive in  January  1974  than  in  Janu- 
ary of  1973.  for  March  it  was  12  percent 
more  expensive.  A  comparative  shopping 
list  that  i^peared  in  the  March  5  edition 
of  the  New  York  Times  revealed: 
A  CoMPARATivi  Shopping  List 

Following  are  the  prlc?s  charged  last  week 
at  an  A  &  P  supermarket  In  Whlppany,  VJ., 
compared  with  the  prices  at  the  same  store 
one  year  ago  and  on  Sept.  13.  1971,  during 
Phase  1  of  the  price  freeze.  Rscept  as  In- 
dicated, the  current  price  Is  for  tbe  A  &  F 
store  brand.  In  most  cases,  national  brands 
wer:  higher,  and  where  direct  comparison 
with  New  'Yott.  City's  market  bcksket  was 
possible,  tbe  A  &  P  brands  were  bdow  the 
city  average,  sometlntes  sbarply. 


SeoL 

U,    Mtar.U 
1971       1973 

Mir.l. 

1974 

DaiiY: 

Homogeniztd  milk,  1  qt.. T0.29 

CtMcsc  (Amcrkaii  sNctd)  >  K 34 

Eas(Gnd(A-iai|c,«»M«XldW-    t0.4S 

Btead  (ahite).  22  oi 25 

CtottBgc  cliesu  (psckne),  1  lb .35 

BM«r  («airtwc«X  1  w 71 

Ca»Md  grocwias: 
Beans  with  pork  (CampiieS's), 

Ilk U 

Tomato  iMC*(Saci«neiito).  46  H.       .33 
Tomato  Soap  (CampbeQ's),  10  oz.       .  10 

Tom  (wtiHe  chMk),  7  « 37 

BMs  (ilind).  16-17  «. 14 

Peas(BediamXlS-17oz.. 19 

Chicken    ftoovte   Soop   (Cm(H 

bell's),  lOM  oz 15 

Corned  beoi.  12  oz.. U 

Spam,  12ai 56 

SatBon(fMk)llh.. »1 


10.33 

JO.  42 

.38 

.63 

«).e 

S3. 93 

.33 

.39 

.39 

.55 

.SI 

.91 

.K 

.27 

.39 

.45 

.12 

:15 

.57 

".59 

.n 

.23 

.23 

».23 

.16 

.1 

.89 

•L2 

.61 

.9it 

LIS 

L79 

Dry  groceries: 
Rjce  (CaioHna).  lib 

Oatmeal  (QuaKcr).  18  oz 

Cornflakes  (Ketto?E's).  8  <Jl.. 

FkMir,  while  <Pillst)or».  5  lb. , 

Suiar  (fianulatea),  5  lb 

Raisins  (box).  15  oz 

Beans  (Vidney.  reo)  lib 

Peas  liittn.  sp»it).  1  lb 

N'acaroni  (plant,^  1  lb 

Ccrrifreal  (Quaker)  24  at 

Kcals- 

Franks  (all  n-.eat).  1  lb 

CMcker.2lb 

Bacon  (sliced,  package),  1  lb. 

Pork  (sJiouUer  caops),  1  lb. . 

Putt  (shoulder,  srrokeO.  1  lb 
T'lscellaneous: 

SAorteptng  (irefelable),  1  lb.. 

CoHee  (canneo),  lib 

Tea  bags,  48 

Oil  (saladX  1  pt 

IViik  (evapoicted).  12  oz 

Coca-Cola,  six  12  ozcans 

Tolal 13.31 


Sept 

13, 

Mar.  1, 

Mar.  I, 

1971 

1973 

1974 

.22 

.23 

.43 

.31 

.37 

.45 

.21 

.20 

.25 

.52 

.83 

•.99 

.61 

.67 

.89 

.45 

.47 

.63 

.35 

.38 

.59 

.13 

.15 

.57 

.13 

.20 

.38 

.27 

.29 

.39 

.65 

.89 

1.09 

.50 

1. 16 

1.18 

.59 

.79 

1.19 

.75 

.89 

L09 

.95 

1.39 

1.49 

.37 

.33 

.52 

.79 

.99 

1.03 

.37 

.48 

.m 

.47 

.39 

.57 

.16 

.19 

».24 

.99 

1.05 

1,85 

19.79       25.47 


lewoz. 

i  Mixed  sizes. 
3 1  ibbv. 
•Gold  MedaL 
■  13  oz. 

Source:  The  New  loir.  Times,  Mar.  5,  1974. 

When  Richard  Nixon  first  took  of&ce, 
we  in  Congress  recognized  that  a  serious 
economic  problem  was  in  the  malong. 
and  moved  to  pass  legislation  enabling 
the  executive  branch  to  deal  with  it  ef- 
fectively. The  President,  however,  was 
steadfastly  opposed  to  having  or  using 
such  powers,  and  consequently  did  not 
take  decisive  action  to  help  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  for  some  16  months  there- 
after. 

finally,  in  August  1971  he  changed  his 
mind  and  proceeded  to  subject  Amer- 
ica to  series  ai  freezes,  phases,  luad  other 
controls  with  disastrous  results.  Why? 
Because  they  were  unevenly  applied  and 
were  too  little,  too  late.  Instead  of  c<m- 
trolling  rampaging  prices  so  that  they 
would  not  outrun  negotiated  wage  hikes, 
the  administration  succeeded  in  holding 
a  firm  lid  on  consumer  income  while  al- 
lowing big  business  to  reap  inflated  i»-of- 
its.  For  examtde.  in  the  food  sector,  the 
administration's  freeze  phase  timing  was 
bad  because  they  failed  to  account  for 
the  domestic  consequences  of  the  Rus- 
sian wheat  deal  and  increased  wofld- 
wide  demand  for  American  crops. 

The  following  record  of  Richard  Nix- 
on's freezes,  phases,  and  Inflation  was 
compiled  by  the  Morgan  Guarantee  Sur- 
vey as  of  October  1973 : 


PHASES,  FREtZES,  AHO  PRICES 
(PeicanUaa  chaasn  d«f  iac  pariodt  syadAadt 


Yaw  bafare  Phasa  I,  Phasa  II, 

Diiasa  I  freaza  I  No-  Phase  IV, 

(Augnst  (August  verabar  Pftasa  III  tiaaza  11 

197010  toNa-  1971  ta  (lawnry  (laaala 

A«0ist  veariiar  Januarr  to  June  October 

1971)  1971)  1973)  1973)  1973) 


Coasanar  Pfica  laiai 4.4 

Food 3.5 

Cernb  and  bakeriat 4.3 

Maacs,  paali^,  nsa ... ....  .8 

MnFpnriKti 3.5 

F»Mte  mt  aamiblii. 7.6 

Housiai. 4.3 

Rant . .....  4.8 

HawiiaiiiiiMp. 14 

Fuel  and  utilities 7.* 


1.6 

3.6 

9l1 

9l8 

-3.3 

6.9 

ZLl 

19i6 

-1.4 

1.7 

14.4 

44.3 

-2.8 

12.9 

39.8 

29.8 

-.3 

2.4 

Ul4 

3Sl4 

-17.5 

9.2 

43L5 

-23.4 

4.2 

3.4 

44 

17 

M 

3Lt 

4L4 

4.7 

7.« 

XI 

4.1 

14.1 

L4 

«.s 

S.C 

7.3 

Year  bafora  Phasa  I,  Phase  n. 

phasa  I  fiaata  I            N» 

(AaflBst  (Aa^Bt      wbar  Ptew  HI 

1970  to  to  No-       1971  to  (JaaaaiY 

August  aanibar     Janaan  laJaaa 

U71)  1971)         H73)  t»73> 


.IV 

Junata 


1973) 


Mriaaiapkaa* 3.1 

Man's  aaj  bays' i7 

Woman's  and  girh' 3.4 

Traaspartation 5l9 

AtrtaaMtaitos 5.7 

(Us  and  oil  (lutomoMa  usa  onty)..  3>.  3 

"       ■           -         , S.t 

6.6 

3.3 


16.1 

7.6 

18.8 

-1.7 

-^4 
-I.  I 

2.8 
-.9 

L4 


.1 

1.2 
.8 
1.6 
L4 
2.8 
2.8 
3l4 
Z.S 


7.6 
7.1 

HIL8 
7.3 
&I 

17.8 
4.2 
X.% 
it 


6l8 

2.9 
18.5 
1.0 
1.2 
4.3 
4.8 
8.1 
&.S 
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Each  successive  phase  with  erratic 
controls  resulted  In  higher  rates  of  In- 
flitian.  In  April  of  1973,  when  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  was  up  for  re- 
newal, I  proposed  along  with  others  an 
immediate  freeze  on  the  price  of  all  goods 
and  services— including  rents— and  a 
gradual  rollback  of  prices  equitably  ad- 
ministered. The  President  and  the  Re- 
publicans argued  that  this  was  too  re- 
strictive and  less  controls  would  solve  the 
problem,  not  more.  Our  proposal  was  de- 
feated and  instead  the  President  was 
given  one  more  chance  to  slow  down  the 
inflation  by  Nixonomics.  Since  then,  the 
arbitrjrlness  and  fluctuation  of  his  con- 
trol policies  have  so  hurt  producers,  re- 
tailers, and  consumers ^at  production 
has  been  cut,  shortages  and  rationing 
has  occurred,  and  cries  throughout  the 
country  have  been  raised  to  end  all  con- 
trols abruptly,  immediately,  and  with- 
out recourse.  Everyone — including  espe- 
cially organized  labor— is  fed  up,  and 
understandably  so. 

Some  of  those  who  are  advocating  the 
abolition  of  all  controls  by  not  renewing 
the  act  before  April  30  contend  that  con- 
trols have  been  the  primary  source  of  the 
shortages  experienced  to  date.  However, 
the  weight  of  responsible  economic  opin- 
ion does  not  support  that  contention.  Dr. 
John  Dunlop,  head  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  In  testimony  before  the  Senate's 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  reported  that  a  survey  of  pur- 
chasing managers  and  business  econo- 
mists revealed  that  the  primary  cause  of 
domestic  price  increases  was  domestic 
and  foreign  demand  for  American  prod- 
ucts and  resources.  Certainly  the  Soviet 
wheat  deal  was  a  msjor  factor  in  food 
price  increases;  more  recently,  the 
astronomical  Increases  in  the  cost  of  Im- 
ported oU  have  gravely  aggravated  the 
situation. 

ooMcauas  itdbt  not  icmosx  nnxATiOK 
It  is  discouraging  to  me  that  the  Con- 
gress now  appears  to  be  in  a  mood  to  let 
all  controls — except  over  petroleum 
products— lapse  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
For  the  time  being,  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  the  House  and  its 
counterpart  committee  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pear to  have  killed  any  prospect  for  pas- 
sage of  the  Nixon  administration's  pro- 
posals for  extension  of  controls  beyond 
the  April  30  expiration  date. 

But  for  the  Congress  to  take  no  action 
now  and  let  inflation  run  rampant  would 
be  to  punish  the  American  people  for  the 
past  misdeeds  of  the  mxon  administra- 
tion. 

What  is  needed  is  a  new  appit>ach. 

What  I  propose— and  I  will  Introduce 
a  bill  to  this  effect  tomorrow  with  such 
eosponsors  as  may  care  to  Join  me—  is 
legislation  that  would  do  the  following: 

First.  Set  targets  of  not  more  than  5 
percent  inflation  in  1974  and  4  percent  in 
1975.  and  of  not  more  than  4.5  percent 
unemployment  in  1974  and  not  more 
than  3.5  percent  in  1975 ; 

Second.  Create  an  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Administration,  eliminating  the 
Cost  of  living  Council  and  any  role  for 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  adminis- 
tering controls; 

Third.  Require  the  President— acting 
through  the  E8A— to  impose  price  con- 
trols where  needed  to  achieve  the  targets  ■ 


Fourth.  Terminate  the  President's 
power  to  impose  wage  controls  except  as 
a  last  resort  when  volimtary  restraints 
and  the  pressure  of  price  controls  are  in- 
sxifficient  to  keep  wage  incjeases  within 
reasonable  bounds; 

Fifth.  Give  to  the  CongrcBs  the  power 
by  concurrent  resolution  to  veto  any  con- 
trol regulation  issued  by  the  President 
through  ESA— as  in  the  A«hl3y,  Moor- 
head,  Reuss  proposals ;  and 

Sixth.  Also  give  to  the  Congress  the 
power  by  concurrent  resolution  to  im- 
pose controls  when  the  President  fails  to 
act  to  achieve  the  targets. 

The  last  item  is,  I  fully  realize,  novel 
and  will  no  doubt  be  extremely  con- 
troversial. Normally,  such  a  procedure 
would  not  be  necessary.  However,  where, 
as  in  the  present  situation,  the  executive 
branch  has  proven  incapable  of  admin- 
istering controls  in  an  equitable  manner, 
the  Congress  should  provide  for  a  back- 
up system  of  controls  of  its  own. 

The  Congrass  can,  of  course,  regulate 
prices  by  law,  as  is  now  b2ing  proposed 
for  the  oil  industry.  But  the  Congress 
can  also  delegate  its  powers;  normally 
it  delegates  its  powers  to  the  President 
or  an  agency  of  the  executive  branch. 
What  I  am  proposing  is  that,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  Congress  by  law  delegate  the 
same  power  on  a  standby  basis  to  itself; 
that  is,  the  House  and  Senate  acting  by 
concurrent  resolution. 

In  proposing  that  the  President's 
power  to  impost  price  controls  be  ex- 
tended but  that  his  power  to  Impose  wage 
controls  be  sharply  limited,  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting anything  radical  or  unprece- 
dented. I  refer  to  the  early  days  of  the 
World  War  n  OlEce  of  Price  Adminis- 
tratian— when,  as  it  happens,  I  was  a 
lawyer  in  that  agency.  The  OPA  ran  into 
difficulties  after  the  victory  in  Europe, 
but  prior  to  that  time  it  was  remarkably 
successful  in  preventing  inflation  in  a 
time  of  exceptional  stress.  From  its  crea- 
tion in  1941  and  for  over  a  year,  neither 
the  OPA  nor  any  other  executive  agency 
had  the  power  to  impose  wage  controls; 
and  inflationary  increases  were  very 
modest:  the  effect  of  price  controls  was 
to  strengthen  the  hand  of  management 
in  wage  negotiations,  so  that  wage  levels 
did  not  rise  disproportionately.  That  is 
what  I  believe  could  and  should  be  done 
now. 

As  I  have  said,  I  believe  It  would  be  a 
disaster  for  the  Congress  to  aUow  all 
anti-inflation  controls  to  expire  on  April 
30.  The  matter  is  of  such  urgency  that  I 
beUeve  the  Congress  should  give  up  its 
planned  Easter  recess  and  stay  in  town 
long  enough  to  pass  a  control  measure 
that  would  be  free  of  the  sl»rtcomlngs 
and  InJusOces  of  the  existing  legislation. 
If  that  Is  not  feasible,  then  the  Congress 
should  extend  the  existing  law  for  30 
days,  so  as  to  allow  time  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  effective  new  program. 
The  tentative  text  of  my  bill  follows : 

HJl. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act,  to  establish  objectives  and 
■Undarda  governing  imposition  of  controls 
•tUT  Aprtl  30,  1974,  to  create  m  Economic 
StablllzatloQ  Administration,  to  establish 
a  mechanism  for  Congreaslonal  action 
wben  the  President  falls  to  act,  and  for 
other  purpoees 


9,  1974. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  mid  House  of 
Repres:ntativea  oj  Vie  United  States  of 
Ameri::a  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  '  Economic  Stabi- 
lization Amendments  of  1974" 


FINDINCS 

Ce:.  2.  Section  202  of  the  Eioijomlc  Stabl- 
Hz-.tlon  Act  cf  1970  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  existing  language  and  substituting  the 
following  language; 

■It  Is  hereby  determined  that  Inflation  has 
caused  severe  hardships,  especially  on  people 
of  fixed  Incomes,  and  has  been  accompanied 
by  widespread  unemployment;  that  these 
hardships  fall  inequitably  and  most  heavily 
on  those  who  are  economically  least  able 
to  bear  them;  that  the  economic  stabiliza- 
tion program  to  date  has  been  Inequitable 
and  has  caused  disruptive  Influonces  In  the 
marketplace;  that  the  govemmtnt  has  the 
power  to  control  such  Inflation  through 
eriuttable  stabilization  cf  prices,  lents,  wages, 
salaries,  dividends  and  Interest  and  that 
actual  and/or  stand-by  controls  to  accom- 
plish such  objectives  are  needed.*' 

S-c.  3.  Section  2C4  of  the  Economic  Stabi- 
lisation Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  is  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  Th»  Economic  St?bll'zjtlon  Act  of 
1970.  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  new  sections  after  section  202 
and  by  renumbering  sections  203  and  205-220 
accordingly : 

"OBJECTTVE3 

"Sec.  203.  The  objectives  of  this  Act  are 
to: 

■  ( A )   r sduce  Inflation — 

"(1 )  t3  an  annual  rats  not  to  eKceed  5  per 
centum  by  December  31,  1974; 

"(2)  to  an  annual  rate  net  to  exceed  4 
per  centum  by  December  31,  1975{  and 

"(B)   reduce  unemployment — 

"(1)  to  an  annual  rate  not  to  exceed  4.5 
per  centum  of  the  eligible  wcrk  force  by  De- 
cember 31,  1974; 

"(2)  to  an  annual  rate  not  to  exceed  3.6 
per  centum  of  the  eligible  work  force  by 
December  31,  1975. 


"STANDARCS     GOVEKNtNG     nCPOSTTIOlT     OF    COM- 
TSOLS    AITER    APRn.    30,    1074 

"Sec.  204  (a).  After  AprU  30.  1974,  the 
President  shall  Impose  controls  If  be  finds 
that  the  absence  of  controls  would  result  In 
Infiatlon  and  unemployment  at  levels  In  ex- 
cess of  the  objectives  stated  In  section  203. 

"(b)  In  making  his  determination  as  to 
the  time  frame,  scope  and  levcfl  of  price 
controls  to  be  Imposed  under  this  section  In 
each  sector,  the  President  shall  take  Into 
account: 

"(1)  the  hardship  caused  by  inflation  In 
such  sector; 

"(2)  the  extent  to  which  inflation  In  each 
such  sector  can  be  moderated  successfully 
through  voluntary  measures  and  cooperation 
in  the  absence  of  controls  over  Itiat  sector 
and  related  sectors; 

"(3)  the  degree  to  which  such  control  will 
inhibit  the  growth  of  supply  In  suob  sector — 

"(a)  by  causing  curtaUment  of  produc- 
tion or  productivity  or, 

"(b)  by  causing  impairment  of  capital 
formation,  of  expansion  of  productive  ca- 
pacity, or  of  resource  availability  or, 

"(c)  by  so  stimulating  experts  as  to 
create  or  exacerbate  any  domestic  supply 
shortage; 

"(4)  the  degree  to  which  wages  in  such 
sector  have  been  unduly  depressed  rela- 
tive to  other  sectors. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  Impose  wage  con- 
trols in  any  sector  only  If  he  find*  that  the 
required  degree  of  wage  stebUisatlon  cannot 
be  achieved  either  through  Voluntary  meas- 
ures or  through  the  imposition  of  price  con- 
trc^  In  that  sector  resulting  In  a  sttvngtben- 
Ing  of  the  position  of  management  In  col- 
lective bargaining  negottatlons. 

"(d)  In  the  event  the  President  finds  that 
the  imposition  of  controls  is  creating  market 
dlsnipUons  or  distorUng  distrtbitflon  pat- 
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terns,  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
stimulation  of  excessive  exports,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  take  such  measures  as  may  be 
authorized  under  this  or  any  other  law  to 
offset  such  disruptions  or  distortions  by  al- 
location of  available  supplies  or  by  export 
controls  or  both.  If  the  President  finds  he 
lacks  adequate  authority  to  take  such  meas- 
ures, he  shall  promptly  propose  appropriate 
legislation  to  the  Congress. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"sector"  means  any  firm  or  industry  or  class 
of  firms  or  industries  that  possess  distinct 
economic  characteristics." 

"ECONOMIC    STABILIZATION    ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Administration 
(hereinafter  "the  Administration")  within 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  delegate  such 
powers  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  under 
this  or  any  other  Act  to  the  Administration. 
The  President  shall  -lot  delegate  powers 
under  this  Act  to  any  other  agency  and  shall 
take  steps  promptly  to  transfer  to  the  Ad- 
ministration the  functions  heretofore  ex- 
ercised by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  un- 
der  the  Economic   Stabilization   Act. 

"(c)  (reserved  for  standard  provisions  ap- 
propriate to  the  creation  of  a  new  agency.) 

"(d)  In  addition  to  its  other  duties  under 
this  Act,  the  Economic  Stabilization  Admin- 
istration sbaU — 

"(1)  develop  ar,d  recommend  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  policies,  mechanisms 
and  procedures  to  achieve  and  maintain  the 
goals  established  by  this  Act; 

"(2)  monitor  compliance  with  commit- 
ments made  by  firms  In  connection  with 
sector-by-sector  decontrol  actions; 

"(3)  review  the  programs  and  activities 
of  federal  departments  and  agencies  and 
the  private  sector  which  may  have  adverse 
effects  on  supply  and  cause  increases  In 
prices  and  make  recommendations  for 
changes  to  increase  supply  and  restrain 
prices; 

"(4)  review  Industrial  capacity,  demand, 
and  supply  In  various  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy, working  with  the  Industrial  groups 
concerned  and  appropriate  governmental 
agencies  to  encourage  price  restraint; 

"(5)  work  with  labor  and  management  in 
the  various  sectors  of  the  economy  having 
special  economic  proolems,  as  well  as  with 
appropriate  Government  agencies,  to  im- 
prove the  structure  of  collective  bargaining 
and  the  performance  of  those  sectors  in 
restraining  prices; 

"(6)  Improve  wage  and  price  data  bases 
lor  the  various  sectors  of  the  economy  to 
Improve  collective  bargaining  and  encoinrage 
price  restraint; 

"(7)  conduct  public  hearings  when  appro- 
priate to  provide  for  public  scrutiny  of  in- 
flationary problems  in  various  sectors  of  the 
economy; 

"(8)  focus  attention  on  the  need  to  in- 
crease productivity  In  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  of  the  economy; 

"(9)  monitor  the  economy  as  a  whole  by 
requiring,  as  appropriate,  reports  on  wages, 
productivity,  prices,  sales,  profits,  Imports, 
and  exports;  and 

"(10)  conduct  a  study,  along  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  such  other 
agencies  or  departments  of  the  Government 
as  may  be  appropriate,  on  the  infiatlonary 
effect  of  economic  concentration  and  anti- 
competitive practices.  Including — 

"(1)  the  effect  of  Government  subsidies, 
price  supports  and  tax  poUcies; 

"(11)  the  effect  of  Joint  ventures  and  merg- 
ers of  aU  kinds.  Including  conglomerate 
mergers,  horizontal  and  vertical  integration 
and  geographic  concentration,  exclusive 
franchises,  fair  trade  laws,  interlocking  di- 
rectorates, stifling  of  technological  innova- 
tion, and  barriers  to  the  entry  of  new  com- 
petitors such  as  high  advertising  expendi- 
tures and  other  startup  costs;  and 


"(lil)  the  effect  of  controls  on  exports 
and  imports  and  resulting  shortages.  If  any." 

"Sec.  206.  Whenever  the  President  takes 
any  action  under  this  Title  to  Impose  controls 
hu  shall,  on  the  date  of  such  action,  submit  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  report  in  writing  setting  forth  controls 
Imposed,  referring  specifically  to  the  factors 
set  forth  in  section  204.  The  President  shall 
provide  such  other  Information  as  the  Con- 
gress may  request  in  the  fullfillment  of  its 
Constitutional  responsibility  to  regulale  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce. 

"CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION 

"Sec  207.  (a)  Vi'ithin  60  legislative  days 
after  a  report  required  by  this  Title  Is  sub- 
mitted, the  Congress,  by  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution, may  disapprove  the  controls  imposed. 

"(b)  If  the  President  falls  to  act  to  achieve 
the  goals  set  forth  In  Section  203,  the  Con- 
gress may  direct  the  President  to  act  by  Con- 
cvirrent  Resolution.  Such  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution shall  have  the  force  of  law  as  if  in- 
cluded in  extenso  in  this  Act.  To  this  extent 
the  iKiwers  of  the  Congress  acting  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  are  hereby  dele- 
gated to  the  Congress  acting  by  Concurrent 
Resolution. 

"(c)(1)  Any  Concurrent  Resolution  In- 
troduced pursuant  to  paragraph  (a)  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  one  such  Concurrent 
Resolution  shall  be  reported  out  by  such 
committee  together  with  its  recommenda- 
tions within  ten  calendar  days,  unless  such 
House  shall  otherwise  determine  by  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

"(11)  Any  Concurrent  Resolution  so  re- 
ported shall  become  the  pending  business  of 
the  House  in  question  (in  the  case  of  the 
Senate  the  time  for  debate  shall  be  equally 
divided  between  the  proponents  and  the  op- 
ponents) and  shall  be  voted  on  within  three 
calendar  days  thereafter  unless  such  House 
shall  otherwise  determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

"  (lil)  Such  a  Concurrent  Resolution  passed 
by  one  House  shall  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  other  House  named  In  sub- 
section (c)  (1)  and  shall  be  reported  out  by 
such  committee  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations within  10  calendar  days  and 
shall  thereupon  become  the  pending  business 
of  such  House  and  shall  be  voted  upon 
within  three  calendar  days  unless  such  House 
shall  otherwise  determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

"(iv)  In  the  case  of  any  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  a  concvirrent  resolution  passed  by 
both  Houses,  conferees  shall  be  promptly  ap- 
pointed and  the  committee  of  conference 
shall  make  and  file  a  report  with  respect  to 
such  concurrent  resolution  within  six  cal- 
endar days  after  the  legislation  Is  referred  to 
the  committee  of  conference.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  rule  in  either  House  concerning  the 
printing  of  conference  reports  In  the  Record 
or  concerning  any  delay  In  the  consideration 
of  such  reports,  such  report  shall  be  acted  on 
by  both  Houses  not  later  than  six  calendar 
days  after  the  conference  report  Is  filed.  In 
the  event  the  conferees  are  unable  to  agree 
within  48  hours  they  shall  report  back  to 
their  respective  Houses  In  disagreement. 

Sec.  5.  Section  218  of  the  Economic  Stabi- 
lization Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "AprU  30,  1974"  and  "May  1. 
1974"  sind  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"December  31,  1975"  and  "January  1,  1976", 
respectively. 

Sec  6.  Section  4(f)  of  the  Econmnlc  Stabi- 
lization Act  Amendments  of  1971,  PubUc  Law 
93-210,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  93-34,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  figure  $10,000,- 
000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  figure 

" "    and    by    striking    out    the    words 

"June  30,  1973"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "December  31,  1976". 


Sec  7.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  May 
1.  1974. 

Sec.  8.  For  purposes  of  administering  and 
enforcing  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973,  nothing  in  this  Act  alters 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970  as 
incorporated  by  reference  In  the  Emergency 
Petrolevim  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 


BL.'VCKBURN  I^^^RODUCES  THE  "EL- 
DERLY HOUSING  ACT  OF   1974" 

Tlie  SPEAKER  per  tempore.  Under  a 
rrevious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn  >  i.s 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  co- 
sponsorship  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  fellow  Georgian,  Representa- 
tive Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr..  I  am  today 
introducing  the  Elderly  Housing  Act  of 
1974. 

This  bipartisan  effort  by  Mr.  Stephens 
and  me  is  made  in  recognition  that  the 
problems  of  our  elderly  citizens  transcend 
partisan  political  lines. 

For  the  past  5  years,  Mr.  Stephens  and 
I  have  recognized  that  existing  elderly 
housing  programs  have  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  flexibility  of  design  required  for 
effective  housing  of  this  character,  as  well 
as  for  the  specialized  needs  of  our  senior 
citizens.  Consequently,  Bos  Stephens 
and  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  search  for 
remedy  for  these  shortcomings. 

We  have  felt,  too,  that  generally  speak- 
ing, our  senior  citizens  have  not  been  re- 
ceiving the  attention  from  the  Federal 
Government  which  they  so  justly  de- 
serve. 

They  have  worked  hard  during  their 
productive  years.  They  have  kept  faith 
in  America  and  in  its  system.  They  have 
served  in  our  wars;  and  they  have  sent 
their  sons  to  others.  They  have  paid  their 
taxes.  Yet,  all  too  often,  too  many  of  our 
senior  Americans  have  foimd  themselves 
largely  Ignored  by  the  Government  in 
which  they  have  kept  faith,  and  to  which 
they  have  contributed  so  much. 

The  Elderly  Housing  Act  of  1974  is  a 
compromise  between  proposals  offered 
previously  by  Mr.  Stephens  and  me,  and 
those  offered  in  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion by  HUD  Secretary  James  T.  Lynn. 

With  introduction  of  this  legislation, 
Mr.  Stephens  and  I,  together  with  ex- 
perts whom  we  have  consulted,  believe 
the  housing  needs  of  the  elderly  may,  at 
last,  receive  the  impetus  and  response 
they  deserve. 


SALUTE  TO  HANK  AARON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  la 
recc^nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  pride  in  joining  my  col- 
leagues in  a  salute  to  the  great  Hank 
Aaron.  This  baseball  giant  is  a  native  of 
Mobile,  Ala.,  one  of  msuiy  outstanding 
athletes  who  have  come  from  the  largest 
city  in  my  district. 

Hank  Aaron's  greatness  was  not  given 
the  acclaim  it  deserved  for  a  long  time, 
largely,  I  think,  because  of  the  consist- 
ency with  which  he  exercised  his  excel- 
lence. His  accomplishments  and  suc- 
cesses have  followed  each  other  as  surely 
as  summer  follows  spring,  and  the  sheer 
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reliability  of  his  performance  has  made 
us  almost  accustomed  to  his  amaT^i^g 
deeds.  His  authoritative  bat  has  been 
accocnpanled  throughout  his  career  by 
strong  fielding  and  Intelligent  base  r\m- 
ning.  He  is  an  all-around  baU  player,  a 
heavy  hitter  on  and  off  the  field. 

I  was  struck  during  the  testimonials 
given  Aaron  at  the  pregame  ceremony 
by  the  repeated  reference  to  the  fact 
that  Henry  Aaron  is  as  strong  a  citizen 
as  he  is  a  baseball  player.  Certainly  he 
has  accorded  himself  with  poise  and 
self-control  during  the  pressurized 
months  when  all  eyes  focused  on  him 
and  his  bat  as  he  pursued  Babe  Ruth's 
most  famous  record. 

Hoary  Aarot  hit  his  first  big  league 
home  run  on  April  23,  1954.  In  the  20 
years  that  fcdiowed,  he  has  served  as  an 
example  and  an  Inspiration  for  people 
in  Alabama  and  throughout  our  country. 
ICr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  Join  In 
this  salute,  and  I  want  to  express  the 
pride  which  the  people  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama  feel  today  for  one  of  Its 
native  sons.  Henry  Aaron.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  basebaU  legend  will  stay  in  the 
game  for  a  long  time,  and  I  wish  him 
continoed  soooesB  In  his  assaults  on 
baseball's  record  book.  Hank  Aaron  de- 
serves the  aeooladeB  he  Is  receiving  as 
baseball's  greatest  player. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  AS- 
TRONAUTICS    RECEIVES    PDBLIC- 

rry  in  science 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pswious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  CkiLDWATn) 
is  recognised  for  &  minutes. 

Mr.  GKXiDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
March  1974  issue  of  Science  carried  an 
ezcellmt  article  on  the  expanding  role 
and  function  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Sdenoe  and  Astronautics.  This  com- 
mittee, on  which  It  is  my  privilege  to 
serve,  has  developed  an  outstanding  rec- 
ord In  the  field  of  astronautics,  partlcu- 
luiy  as  ft  relates  to  qiace  and  space 
exploration.  Clearly,  it  has  been  these 
activities  that  have  received  the  greatest 
amount  of  public  attention  and  the 
greatest  amount  of  attention  from  the 
committee.  However,  as  the  committee 
name  indicates,  astronautics  is  only  one- 
balf  at  the  asstgned  resptmslbili^  of  the 
committee.  With  dear  need  and  Justifi- 
cation the  conunittee  is  moving  to  bal- 
ance its  attention  to  astronautics  with 
Increased  legislative  attention  to  govern- 
mental scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment acUvities.  DetaUed  eongxesslonal 
attention  to  these  areas  of  governmental 
activity  is  an  important  aspect  of  the 
committee's  function  and  it  nan  be  of 
great  benefit  to  both  the  scientific  com- 
munity and  the  general  pubUc. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  I  Insert  the  Science  article, 
written  hy  Constance  Holden.  in  its 
entirety: 

I  Prom  Science  Magazine,  ICar.  20. 1S74] 
Boon  acBNCB  Ooiuarm:  arAKntc  Oot  a 

tCLAIM 


TIM  Hooae  CoamttlM  on  Setenoe  and  Aa- 
tzonaatlea  la  tndtiatrtoualy  aaaUng  to  con- 
nlldate  (or.  as  aoma  aay,  groping  toward) 
a  naw.  powarful.  and  -t^'^'^imI  toI*  aa  ovar- 


vlewer  of  all  goT«rmnent  edentlflc  research 
and  development  activities. 

The  Image  of  the  committee  as  ••the  space 
committee"  has  been  hard  to  shake,  despite 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  Important  legisla- 
tion originated  there  In  recent  years  has  not 
been  space-related.  In  fact,  the  committee 
haa  recently  been  the  font  of  four  major 
bUls:  a  5-year,  $50-millton  solar  energy  dem- 
onstration bill  that  swept  the  House  on 
13  February:  a  6-year,  $80-minion  geothermal 
demonstration  bill  due  to  be  reported  out  of 
committee  scon;  a  measure  to  establish  a 
national  fire  program  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce:  and  the  metric  conversion  bill. 
The  flpe  bill  would  set  up  a  new  ressarch 
program  and  data  collection  system  as  well 
as  a  training  academy,  all  off  which  would 
eventually  require  an  annual  budget  of 
about  $20.5  million  {Science,  24  August 
1973).  This  Is  a  relatively  noncontroverslal 
and.  many  say,  long  overdue  maasure,  which 
is  scheduled  for  House  vote  tills  month  and 
Is  expected  to  pass  with  little  difficulty. 

Passage  of  the  metric  conveision  bill,  which 
may  hit  the  House  floor  this  month,  is  more 
uncertain.  Modeled  after  recommendations 
of  a  National  Bureau  of  Standards  report 
completed  in  1971,  It  calls  for  a  10-year,  vol- 
untary effort  to  go  metric  nationwide.  (The 
Senate  passed  a  metric  bill  io  the  last  Con- 
gress; a  new  one  is  now  awaiting  action  by 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.)  The 
House  bUl  adopts  the  report's  approach, 
which  la  to  let  the  costs  of  conversion  fall 
where  they  may.  A  smaU  board  set  up  In  the 
Commerce  Department  would  coordinate 
public  and  private  efforts.  Passage  of  the 
bUl  in  this  Congress  is  not  at  all  certain, 
because  some  craft  unions,  representing  peo- 
ple who  own  their  tools,  will  appose  It  unless 
It  Ifi  amended  to  reimburse  them  for  the 
coats  of  metric  Instruments. 

The  committee  Is  by  no  means  abandon- 
ing aptuca.  as  chairman  OlUa  E.  ("Tiger") 
Teague  (D-Tex.)  would  be  the  first  to  affirm. 
But  it  is  according  other  fields,  particularly 
energy,  the  kind  of  scrutiny  that  was  once 
reservied  for  space. 

The  character  of  leadership  in  the  com- 
mittee has  changed  markedly  in  the  past 
few  years.  The  mild-manneied  and  elder 
atatesmaxUy  George  P.  MiUer  (D-CaUf.)  was 
replaced  In  1973  by  Teague,  a  shrewd  poli- 
tician with  close  Ues  to  the  Tejcas  power 
Btructiue  and  an  ardent  devotee  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
(NASA).  EmlUo  Q.  Daddarlo.  a  ConnecUcut 
lawyer  who  moved  with  ease  among  the  up- 
per echelons  of  the  scientific  community, 
was  replaced  in  1971  as  chairman  of  the  sci- 
ence research  and  development  subcommit- 
tee by  John  W.  Davis  (D-Ga.),  a  country 
jtidge  who  is  known  more  for  horse  sense 
than  an  IntlmldaUng  intellect. 

Among  the  newer  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. Mike  McCormack  (D-Wash.),  a  for- 
mer Battelle  Ccaporatlon  chemist,  appears 
to  be  carrying  out  a  distinctive  role  for  him- 
self as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  en- 
ergy, where  the  solar  and  geothermal  energy 
demonstration  bills  originated. 

TTve  committee's  major  preoccupation,  as 
alwaya  thU  time  of  year,  has  been  authoriza- 
tion hearings  on  the  budgets  at  the  National 
Science  Foundation  (NSP)  and  NASA.  It's 
going  to  be  a  tougher  Job  than  usual,  says 
one  staff  member,  because  of  dramatic  In- 
creases In  money  requested  fbr  energy  re- 
■"•rch.  The  Administration  has  asked  for  a 
huge  hike  in  the  fiscal  197B  budget  for 
NSF-s  RANN  (Reaearch  Applied  to  National 
Needs)  program,  from  $70  million  to  $150 
nunion.  Some  $102  million  of  this  is  few 
energy-related  research.  Since  much  of  the 
$10a  miUton  ia  for  applied  reaearch  and  pilot 
projects,  the  oommittee  may  try  to  transfer 
aome  of  the  requested  RANK  budget  to 
NASA,  which,  unlike  NSF,  la  ^ared  to  con- 
ducting demonatratlon  prograua. 

The  NSF  can    be  counted  on  to  oppoae 
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thla  shift.  Its  position  is  that  large-scale 
demonstration  projects  In  solar  energy,  such 
as  those  called  for  in  the  solaf  bUl,  will  not 
prove  economically  attractive  enough  to  draw 
private  Industry  into  the  flel«.  The  RANN 
solar  budget  would  be  devote4  to  studying 
all  the  aspects — economic,  marketing,  and 
distributional,  as  weU  as  technical — of  solar 
energy,  the  Idea  being  that  It  irtll  be  several 
years  before  demonstration  projects  are  fea- 
sible. 

The  NSP  also  opposes  the  terais  of  the  geo- 
thermal bill,  which  Is  designed  to  explore 
the  feaslbUity  of  drawing  power  from  dry 
hot  rocks  and  geothermal  brl'-e<!.  The  bill 
would  put  NASA  in  charge  of  this  project- 
NSP  beUeves  that  NASA  Is  Ul-equlpped  to 
deal  with  geothermal  energy,  and  that  the 
proper  agencies  are  RANN,  th«  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

All  this  would  seem  to  call  for  a  clarifica- 
tion of  the  respective  roles  of  NSF  and 
NASA  in  exploration  of  new  energy  sources 
The  Davis  subcommittee  is  attempting  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  question  of  NSFs 
role  in  the  national  research  and  develop- 
ment s::ene  with  two  staff  studies:  one  is  an 
evaluation  of  the  RANN  program  as  gauged 
by  the  responses  of  lisers  of  its  research;  the 
other  is  an  evaluation  of  NSF's  basic  research 
program  (which  still  takes  up  most  of  the 
agencys  budget),  with  astronomy  selected 
as  a  case  study  for  overall  trends. 

The  committee  Is  also  trying  to  engage  in 
the  kind  of  long-term  thinking  that  other 
committees  do  not  have  time  for.  A  study 
Is  planned,  for  example,  on  materials  re- 
search and  development,  a  subject  that  has 
not  received  much  public  attention  yet  but 
that  promises  to  be  a  hot  Issue  in  a  couple 
of  years.  This  will  cover  the  derelopment  of 
new  materials,  new  sources  for  and  recycling 
of  old  materials,  and  the  problei)is  surround- 
ing the  importation  of  increasingly  scarce 
raw  materials. 

THE   BIG   PICTtmE 

The  committee  Is  struggling  manfully  to 
get  a  greater  historical,  social,  and  economic 
perspective  on  national  ills  that  are  suscep- 
tible to  treatment  by  science  and  technology. 
Davis'  committee  recently  held  three  morn- 
ings of  hearings  on  "science,  technology,  and 
the  economy,"  to  which  such  notables  as 
Edward  Teller  and  Margaret  Mead  were 
invited. 

One  morning  was  largely  devoted  to  his- 
torical analogs  of  the  current  anergy  crisis. 
Davis  had  read  in  Natural  History  magazine 
an  article  about  the  I6th-ce|itury  wood 
shortage  In  Europe,  so  he  got  his  staff  to  find 
a  man  who  would  talk  about  that,  as  well  as 
someone  to  talk  about  the  whale  oU  shortage 
In  the  19th  century.  In  both  Instances,  It 
came  out  In  the  hearings,  neceeslty  proved 
the  mother  of  Invention.  The  wood  shortage 
stimulated  exploitation  of  coal  and  the  de- 
velopment of  coal  extraction  technology — 
all  of  which  hastened  the  adrent  of  the 
IndTistrlal  revolution.  In  the  case  of  the 
whale  oil  shortage,  said  W.  Philip  Gramm, 
economist  from  Texas  A&M  University,  high 
prices  for  whale  oil  made  exploitation  of 
petroleum  and  gas  distilled  from  coal  eco- 
nomically feasible.  Gramm  extvapolated  to 
the  present  day,  saying  that  vatlonlng  or 
price  controls  woxild  only  suffocate  private 
enterprise  and  that  all  we  nee<kd  to  do  to 
get  out  of  the  woods  Is  develop  of  shale,  nat- 
ural gas  resources,  and  the  abundance  In 
the  outer  continental  shelf.  Onamm's  pre- 
pared testimony  dealt  wtlh  fossil  fuel  alter- 
natives in  one  sentence :  •'The  bpoeder  reactor 
will  come  on  and  make  nuclear  energy  eco- 
nomically viable,  and  solar  and  thermal 
energy  can  be  developed  when  they  are 
needed." 

With  advice  such  as  this,  an4  testimony 
from  Mead,  who  pointed  out  tliat  national 
policies  must  tread  a  path  between  despotism 
and  chaos,  it  Is  doubtful  the  comsilttee  > 
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away  with  much  to  generate  policy  alterna- 
tives, but  it  was  an  imaginative  try. 

Another  set  of  broad-gauge  bearings,  on 
federal  science  policy  and  its  advisory  ap- 
paratus, is  scheduled  for  May.  Daddarlo's 
subcommittee  held  similar  hearings  In  1970; 
the  current  ones  are  expected  to  carry  more 
weight  because  they  are  being  held  by  the 
full  committee.  Last  July,  the  committee  In- 
vited Administration  renresentatlves  to  out- 
line their  objectives  following  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
and  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. This  time,  outsiders  will  give  their 
assessments  of  Administration  policy  (or 
lack  of  It)  and  make  their  own  suggestions. 

Another  sign  of  the  committee's  spreading 
Interests  was  iJie  creation  of  a  subconunlttee 
on  International  cooperation  In  1971.  This 
committee  Is  planning  some  hearings  on 
Issues  such  as  patent  reciprocity  and  credit 
terms  Involved  In  exchanges  of  advanced 
technology  with  the  U.S.SH. 

The  committee's  prestige  cannot  help  but 
be  enhanced  by  the  existence  of  the  new 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  headed  by 
Its  original  mastermind,  Dadarrio.  Three  of 
the  12  members  of  the  office's  congressional 
board  are  on  the  committee:  Davis,  Teague, 
and  Charles  A.  Mosher  (R-Oblo) ,  the  ranking 
minority  member. 

The  committee  has  not  expanded  its  staff, 
but  it  does  have  science  Interns  for  the  first 
time:  one  from  the  executive  branch  (Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards)  and  one  donated 
by  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics 
Engineers. 

If  the  Boiling  committee  proposals 
(Science,  22  February)  pass  the  House,  the 
committee,  whose  cew  name  will  be  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology,  can  look 
forward  to  becoming  one  of  the  major  com- 
mittees of  the  House,  with  expanded  over- 
sight duties  including  Jurisdiction  (If  It  is 
created)  over  the  proposed  Energy  Resources 
and  Development  Adrni nistration. 

Whatever  happens  to  the  Boiling  proposals, 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Conunittee 
seems  clearly  Intent  on  becoming  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  in  spirit  If 
not  in  name. 


EXPROPRIATION  OF  TEA  AND  RUB- 
BER PLANTATIONS  BY  SUKARNO 
IN  1964 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyatt)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  the  well  of  this  House  to  document  a 
case  of  expropriation  of  American  prop- 
erty, the  settlement  of  which  is  at  once 
highly  Important  and  eminently  fair. 

This  case  involves  a  U.S.  corporation 
whose  extensive  rubber  and  tea  planta- 
tions were  taken  over  by  the  Sukarno 
regime  in  1964.  Forgetting,  as  the  cor- 
poration is  willing  to  do,  the  value  of  the 
inventory  of  produced  tea  and  rubber 
at  the  takeover  and  not  accounting  for 
bank  d.^'posits  for  which  records  were 
destroyed,  the  1953  value  plus  10-year 
modest  6-percent  Interest  comes  to  $20 
million  in  round  numbers. 

The  settlement  of  this  case  of  expro- 
priation is  highly  important  because  it 
stands  as  a  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and 
Irdonesia.  These  relationships,  here 
since  the  rejection  of  Sukarno  and  the 
advent  of  the  Suharto  government,  have 
been  wholesome,  constructive,  and  gen- 
erally supportive  of  the  national  inter- 
est of  both  our  nations.  The  imfortunate 
failure  of  the  technocrats  and  bureau- 


crats of  Indonesia  to  bring  fair  and 
prompt  settlement  to  this  long  outstand- 
ing claim  brings  a  discordant  note  in  an 
otherwise  harmonious  effort  for  develop- 
ment in  Indonesia  with  mutual  advan- 
tage to  our  two  countries.  It  cast^  a  pall 
of  doubt  on  large  programs  of  financial 
support  flowing  from  our  country  to  this 
important  island  nation.  Indonesia. 

Our  national  policy  relative  to  expro- 
priation has  been  clearly  stated  by  our 
President  as  late  as  1972  When  speaking 
of  Economic  Assistance  and  Investment 
Security  in  developing  nations,  the 
White  House  stated: 

A  policy  of  assistance  is  prompted  by  a 
mutuality  of  Interest  .  .  .  (and)  ...  it  is 
my  intention  to  seek  adequate  and  regular 
fiscal  year  appropriations  ...  to  reform  our 
foreign  assistance  programs  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  70's. 

The  President  added: 

I  also  wish  to  make  It  clear  the  approach 
of  this  Administration  to  the  role  of  private 
investment  in  developing  countries  and  in 
particular  to  one  of  the  major  problems  af- 
fecting such  private  investment  up-holding 
accepted  principles  of  International  law  in 
the  face  of  expropriation  without  adequate 
compensation. 

Unfortunately  .  .  .  U.S.  enterprises,  and 
those  of  many  other  nations,  operating  un- 
der valid  contracts  negotiated  in  good  faith, 
and  within  the  established  legal  codes  of 
certain  foreign  countries,  have  found  con- 
tracts revoked  and  their  assets  seized  with 
Inadequate  compensation  or  no  compensa- 
tion. .  .  . 

Such  actions  are  wasteful  from  a  resource 
standpoint  considering  their  adverse  effects 
upon  the  flow  of  private  Investment  from  all 
sources,  and  unfair  to  the  legitimate  of  for- 
eign Investors.  ...  it  seems  to  me  impera- 
tive to  state  the  policy  of  our  government  in 
future  situations  involving  expropriation 
acts  .  .  . 

When  a  country  expropriates  significant 
U.S.  Interests  without  making  reasonable 
provisions  for  compensation  to  all  U.S.  citi- 
zens we  will  presume  that  the  U.S.  will  not 
extend  new  bilateral  economic  benefits  to 
that  country.  We  will  presume  that  the  U.S. 
government  will  withhold  its  support  from 
loans  under  consideration  in  multinational 
development  banks. 

The  above  excerpts  are  highlighted  be- 
cause the  executive  expression  of  policy 
has  the  strong  and  often  enunicated  sup- 
port of  Congress.  Law  and  machinery  of 
law  have  been  created  to  implement  both 
executive  and  legislative  will.  The  im- 
portance of  this  to  Indonesia  at  this  time 
is  realized  from  the  following  recitation. 

U.S.   AID  TO   INDONESIA— GRANT  AID  AND   LOANS 
[In  millions  of  dollan] 

Grant  aid 


OTHCR  COMMITMENTS 
(in  millions  of  dodanj 


World 
Bank 


Asia 
Develop- 
ment 
Bank 


Export- 
Import 


1967-73 


470 


140 


300 


Other 
2,700 


Source:  U.S.  State  Department. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that: 

First.  In  the  last  5  years  military  aid 
from  the  United  States  to  Indonesia  in 
direct  assistance  has  risen  from  $5  mil- 
lion to  $18  million  with  an  average  of 
over  $12  million  a  year  for  5  years; 

Second.  Nonmilitary  aid  has  advanced 
from  S25.7  million,  5  years  ago,  to  $253.2 
million  with  a  yearly  average  for  the  pe- 
riod near  $200  million; 

Third.  Asian  Development  Bank  loans 
have  increased  from  $3.39  million  in  1969 
to  $41.22  million  in  1973  with  a  yearly 
average  in  the  period  of  roughly  $25  mil- 
lion; 

Fourth.  IDA  credits  which  started  at 
$51  million  in  1969  rose  to  $171.4  milhon 
for  1973  for  an  average  of  over  $100  mil- 
lion per  year;  and 

Fifth.  The  United  States  provides 
about  one-third  of  the  dollar  credits  ex- 
tended by  a  consortium  called  IGGI — 
International  Government  Group  for 
Indonesia— formed  in  1968  to  assist  the 
new  Suharto  regime  with  Indonesia 
debts  and  for  1973  this  consortium  made 
$723.6  million  in  credit  available  to  Indo- 
nesia. 

The  above  recitations  are  made  simply 
to  define  the  dimensions  of  dollars  Indo- 
nesia has  involved  in  the  U.S.  poUcy  rel- 
ative to  expropriation  previously  des- 
cribed. 

Over  the  5- year  period  there  has  been 
almost  $1  billion  in  bilateral  economic 
benefits  that  could  have  been  questioned 
in  the  absence  of  a  reasonable  settlement 
of  a  just  claim.  Further,  awroximately 
$620  million  from  multinational  develop- 
ment banks  under  conditions  where  the 
expressed  policy  of  our  Grovemment  sug- 
gests we  could  have  withheld  our  support. 
Finally,  Indonesia  has  been  extended 
onsiderable  credit  concessions  of  which 
the  United  States  has  provided  near  $500 
million. 

All  this  suggests  a  serious  review  of  an 
unsettled  and  outstanding  claim  by  a 
U.S.  citizen  from  the  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment. The  importance  is  clear.  What  of 
the  fairness  and  justness  of  the  basis 
and  dimensions  of  the  claim. 

BASIS    or    THE    S£A    On,    aND    GEKESAI.    CLAIM 
— or    SETTLfMEMT 

Fiscal  year            Military    Economic         Total          Loans  t^  ,„t:c    o«->  /-^i  e   t^       i  a.  .r, 
In  1956.  Sea  Oil  &  Development  Corp., 

Marshall  plan,  formerly  the  American  Indonesian  Corp., 

1949-52... '....        3.9        90.3        94.2        117  0    a  U.S.  Corporation,  incorporated  imder 

'"Acri«""K'_.       25.6       144  9       170  2        137  2  the  ^aws  of  New  York,  acqmred  the  rights 

Foreign  Assist-  and   Ownership  of   properties  real   and 

?2!i?-               wo        «  .       ,n, .         „  .  personal  of  an  old  Dutch  plantation  firm 

nseSywr": '                                          ^'  in  Indonesia.  The  relevant  deeds  and 

1966 2.7         2.7         21.1  papers  are  all  of  record  and  authenti- 

1968:::;::;;        i?         W        loS         x?  ^^^^  ^y  Indonesian  officials  and  agen- 

}969 5.2         8.S        ug        22t»  cles.  The  properties  were  in  three  areas 

1971 "■       as        lit       5L4        lel:"  °'  Java  and  were  principally  devoted  to 

"" ?f9        VLK       39.3        229.2  rubber    and    tea    production,    although 

137";::;:::: I*:" !^° ^.°.....'.  °^.°  some  pahn  oil  and  quinine  had  been  pro- 

duced.  Total  acreage  now  being  asked  is: 

'ApproaiMMe  Tea  plantation  of  5.839  acres  of  which 
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2.713  acres  was  cultivated  and  In  produc- 
tion: 

Rubber  planUtlon  No.  1  of  3,375  acres 
of  which  1,555  acres  was  cultivated  and 
in  production;  and 

Rubber  plantation  No.  2  of  19.150  acres 
with  3.995  acres  producing.  This  property 
is  located  only  45  miles  from  Djakarta, 
the  largest  city  and  \capitol  of  the 
country. 

The  title  on  these  properties  included 
some  held  "in  fee."  a  unique  and  very 
vi^able  holding  for  a  foreign  entity. 

The  fairness  of  this  settlement  lies  in 
the  willingness  of  the  U.S.  entity  to  talte 
the  values  set  by  the  Indonesians  them- 
selves, as  early  as  1953.  It  lies  in  the 
expressed  acceptance  of  the  burden  of 
settlement  stated  by  President  Suharto 
m  the  meeting  in  Europe  in  which  the 
Urn  ted  States  and  others  agreed  to  ex- 
tend to  all  most  forgiveness  the  vast  in- 
debtedness of  Indonesia  contributed 
mainly  by  BuJcamo  and  his  excesses  This 
agreement  was  underscored  later  by  an 
urging  letter  from  Foreign  Minister 
Mahk  for  a  speedy  and  fair  settlement  in 
which  he  wrote  to  Minister  of  State  Dr 
Ekuhi,  In  part  as  foUows: 

Considering  our  good  reUtlonahip  with  the 
VniUxi  Statea.  It  Is  best  that  the  claims 
D«  settled  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  light  of  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances  we  can  only  heartily 
ertio  the  senUments  of  Minister  Malik 
This  U.S.  corporation  deserves  a  settle- 
ment now  and  Its  efforts  should  be  sup- 
ported by  our  Government. 
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of    minority    and    nonlndustry    alined 
groups. 

In  addition,  the  voluntary  afflrmative 
action  plan  includes  a  ste-ong  new  code 
of  equal  housing  opportunities  practices 
requiring  members  to  refrain  from  dis- 
criminating in  real  estate  activity.  Mem- 
bers are  requested  to  conspicuously  post 
the  code  in  all  places  of  business.  AU 
members  are  subject  to  an  investigation 
by  the  board's  housing  opportunities 
committee.  The  housing  opportunities 
committee  will  receive  complaints  alleg- 
ing discrimination  in  housing  from  the 
public  and  will  refer  violations  of  the 
code  to  the  professional  standards  com- 
mittee for  action. 

The  Prince  Georges  County  Board  of 
Realtors  Is  the  first  board  of  realtors  in 
the  country  to  adopt  a  voluntary  affir- 
mative action  plan.  This  type  of  initia- 
tive in  establishing  a  prototype  program 
is  deserving  of  special  commendation  and 
I  would  like  to  express  my  personal  ap- 
preciation to  President  John  H.  Hughes 
Vice  President  Charles  Grammar,  and 
Executive  Vice  President  Paul  L.  Fowler. 
This  type  of  responsiveness  to  public  need 
is  necessary  if  we  are  to  fully  eliminate 
the  duplicity  and  remnants  of  disci  im- 
ination  stUl  existing,  particularly  in 
housing. 
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EQUAL  HOUSING  OPPORTUNITIES 
The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
nslng  demand  for  housing  in  our  country 
It  u  of  paramount  importance  that  we 
provide  equal  housing  opportunities  and 
Improve  housing  conditions  for  all 
minorities. 

.  ^^*J®. '°'"  ^^^^  '**^"  s^ylnP  ^  realtors 
and  their  associations  that  they  have  a 
responsibility  to  make  housing  available 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis.  I  have  said 
that  if  our  neighborhoods  were  integrated 
we  would  not  have  a  problem  with  bus- 
ing for  racial  balance. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Prince 
Georges  County  Board  of  Realtors  has 
recently  been  cited  by  James  H.  Harvey 
executive  dh-ector  of  the  l.ousing  Op-' 
portunities  CouncU  of  Metropolitan 
Washington,  for  Its  efforts  in  implement- 
ing an  equal  houstag  opportunities  code 
°lan""         *°^  *°  affirmaUve  action 

^'"^L^"*^**'"  °'  **>«  Prince  Georges 
County  Board  of  Realtors  agreed  in  the 
voluntaiy  plan  to  caU  upon  member 
realtors  to  encourage  nUnority  real  estate 
brokers  and  salesmen  to  become  board 
members,  to  make  available  to  all  mem- 
Ders  the  texts  or  summaries  of  Federal 
State,  and  local  fair  housing  laws  and 
regulaUons.  the  Joint  National  Associa- 
tton  of  Realtors— HUD  poster  and  code 
practices,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
iwusing  opportunities  committee  that 
includes  penoos  who  are  representaUve 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO  IN- 
CREASE OPPORTUNnTES  FOR 
GOVERNMENT  INTERNSHIPS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  legiElation  to  al- 
leviate existing  civil  service  regulations 
that,  although  unintended,  severely  re- 
strict programs  that  provide  unsalaried 
educational  internships  in  Federal  agen- 
cies for  high  school,  college,  and  gradu- 
ate students.  This  bill.  H.R.  14093  will 
allow  Federal  agencies  to  invite  and  ac- 
cept student  involvement  in  challenging 
apprenticeship  roles  which  can  greatly 
enhance  the  participants'  knowledge 
about  and  interest  in  government.  Such 
student  activity  is  primarily  for  the  edu- 
cational and  intellectual  benefit  of  the 
intern  and  there  is  no  reaeon  at  all  to 
prohibit  this  unsalaried  service  wiiich 
could  create  thousands  of  additional  op- 
portunities for  young  people. 

Youth  involvement  in  government  is 
essential,  particularly  in  these  troubled 
times,  and  programs  such  as  this  would 
allow  students  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
textbook  knowledge  of  government  and 
practical,  firsthand  experience.  In  addi- 
tion^ some  young  people  may  be  encour- 
aged to  embark  upon  public  service 
careers. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
such  program,  the  Executive  High  School 
Internships  of  America,  and  the  role  of 
^  national  director.  Dr.  Sharlene 
Hlrsch,  who  brought  this  dilemma  to  my 
attention.  Along  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr.  Brademas,  I  am  prlvUeged 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  this  organiza- 
tion 6  national  advisory  boanJ.  This  pro- 
gram, which  annually  involves  1,300  high 
school  juniors  and  seniors  across  the 
country,  enables  young  people  to  serve  as 


special  assistants  hi  training  to  execu- 
tives In  government  and  related  fields 
The  hitemship  carries  a  full  semester  of 
credit  but  no  pay.  Sponsoring  executives 
are  required  to  provide  a  broadly  stim- 
ulating educational  experience  and  are 
specifically  prohibited  from  using  stu- 
dents as  clerks,  messengers,  or  for  other 
functions  for  which  peoifle  would  be 
compensated. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  ranarks  the 
text  of  H.R.  14093: 

H.R.  14093 

A  bill  to  authorize  any  officer  Or  employee  of 
the  United  States  to  accept  the  voluntary 
services  of  certain  students  for  the  United 
States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  arid  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasemblad.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  3679 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
(31  U.S.C.  665{b»)  or  any  othor  provision  of 
law,  any  officer  or  employee  «f  the  United 
States  may  accept  voluntary  service  for  the 
United  States  If  such  service  is  performed  by 
a  person  who  Is  enrolled  as  a  student,  not  less 
thnn  balftlme.  In  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  or  a  secondary  school  at  the  time 
the  person  makes  application  to  perform  such 
volu-.tiry  services. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  terms  •'in- 
stitution of  higher  education"  and  -sec- 
ondary school"  have  the  sam«  meaning  as 
prescribed  for  such  terms  in  sJctlon  1201  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1065  (20  U.S.C. 
1141 ) . 


CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITMENT  TO 
PRIVACY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  GtnrEH)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress would  be  remiss  if  th«  important 
issues  of  rights  to  personal  privacy  were 
not  given  thorough  attention  and  legis- 
lation adopted  to  restore  these  badly 
erodsd  liberties. 

"The  leadership  of  my  colleague  from 
California  (Mr.  Goldwater)  is  to  be  com- 
mended. He  is  foUowing  the  footsteps  of 
my  distinguished  predecessor  Jackson  E 
Betts  who  made  census  reform  a  national" 
issue.  We  are  building  on  the  concerns  of 
a  decade  of  congressional  investigation 
mto  invasion  of  privacy.  Regrettably  the 
record  of  accomplishment  is  far  behind 
the  rapidly  growing  advance  In  hifor- 
mation  technology.  Thus,  today's  con- 
gressional commitment  to  privacy  is  a 
most  propitious  event. 

My  concern,  Mr.  Speaker,  goes  to  the 
very  essence  of  privacy— the  right  to  be 
left  alone.  The  nght  to  keep  to  oneself— 
the  honorable  right  to  participate  or 

^  ^^ZJ^  ^P^^*"  °'  «^^t  to  be  silent. 
The  right  to  supply  personal  information 
to  a  business  or  government  with  the 
assurance  it  will  be  property  maintained. 
The  right  to  inspect  that  information  get 
a  copy  of  it,  to  give  permission  before  it 

^Iff  minated,  to  require  its  correction 
or  distnbution  when  errors  occur  or  it  Is 
f^  ?"5^'"  P««<led.  I  am  the  $ponsor  of 
leglslaUon  to  establish  a  Code  ©f  Pair  In- 
formation Practices  to  accomplish  these 
Information  rights  for  Amerioans. 

I«t  me  speak  hi  support  of  a  number 
Of  other  bills  sponsored  by  many  of  the 
200  Congressmen  already  conimltted  to 
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restoring  privacy.  Measures  to  allow  par- 
ents to  see  their  children's  school  records, 
limit  mailing  list  distribution  by  Govern- 
ment agencies,  reduce  the  scope  of  the 
census,  stop  requiring  the  social  security 
number  for  every  purpose,  and  strictly 
limit  the  use  of  personal  Income  tax  re- 
ports have  my  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  trying  times  for 
America.  Times  when  public  confidence 
in  our  Institutions,  including  the  Con- 
gress, is  at  a  low  level.  One  of  the  mala- 
dies causing  such  pubUc  attitudes  is  a 
hostility  to  the  excesses  of  information 
collectors.  Our  American  way  of  life  is 
based  on  a  balance  of  interest.  Justice 
Samuel  H.  Hofstadter  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  stated  this  philosophy 
in  a  very  impressive  manner: 

In  a  democracy,  we  are  concerned  prl- 
marUy  with  the  relation  of  the  individual  to 
bis  government.  And  the  maintenance  of  this 
overall  relationship  has  greater  importance 
than  the  isolated  search  for  fact — or  even 
Justice — in  any  speciAc  case. 

These  are  xxa  sentiments  today. 


EULOGY  TO  ADM.  JOEL  T.  BOONE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
2,  an  American  of  great  achievement  and 
character  passed  away.  Adm.  Joel  T. 
Boone  had  a  distinguished  record  as  an 
ofiBcer  in  the  Medical  Corps,  and  many 
of  you  have  long  been  aware  of  his  hu- 
manitarianism.  The  following  biography 
details  the  highlights  of  his  productive 
life,  and  I  commend  it  to  your  attention: 

BlOGKAPRT    OF    ADM.    JOBL    T.    BOONZ 

Joel  Thompson  Boone  was  bom  In  St. 
Clair,  Pennsylvania,  on  August  29,  1899,  the 
son  of  the  late  William  A.  and  Annie  Thomp- 
son Boone.  He  waa  graduated  from  the  Mer- 
cersburg  (Pennsylvania)  Academy  m  1909 
and  entered  Hahnemann  Medical  College  In 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was 
graduated  In  June  1913.  Appointed  Lieuten- 
ant, (Junior  grade)  in  the  Medical  Corps  of 
the  U.8.  Naval  Reserve  hi  April  1914,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Regular  Navy  In  that  rank 
In  May  1916.  Be  advanced  through  all  the 
grades,  including  Commodore,  to  Rear  Ad- 
miral, which  ranlc  dated  from  May  20,  1942, 
and  upon  retirement  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  Vice  Admiral.  He  served  on  continu- 
ous active  duty  from  July  1,  1914,  untU  his 
retirement  on  December  1, 1960. 

Fc^owlng  his  ^>pointment  in  the  Medical 
Corpa  of  the  U.8.  Naval  Reserve  m  AprU 
1914.  be  was  attached  to  the  Naval  Hospital, 
Portsn»outh,  New  Hampshire.  Iietween  July 
and  September  1914,  after  which  he  received 
instruction  at  the  Naval  Medical  School, 
Washington.  D.C..  untU  AprU  1915.  Trans- 
ferring to  the  U.S.  Navy  in  May  1915.  be 
served  at  the  Naval  Training  Station.  Nor- 
folk, Virginia,  untU  August  of  that  year,  wticn 
lie  was  ordered  to  duty  with  the  ArUUny 
Battalion,  UjS.  Marine  Corps  Expeditionary 
Force.  During  that  assignment,  which  ex- 
tended to  June  ISia.  he  had  combat  service 
ashore  in  Haiti  in  1915  with  the  Martoea. 

In  September  be  Joined  the  U.SjB.  ITyo- 
miHg.  flagahlp  of  tbc  United  SUtes  Fleet,  and 
was  serving  on  that  battleahlp  when  the 
United  States  entered  World  War  I  m  AprU 
1917.  Detached  from  the  Wyoming  in  August 
of  that  year,  ha  reported  for  duty  with  the 
Sixth  Regiment  of  Marines,  Quantlco,  Vir- 
ginia, departing  with  that  organization  for 


oveiseas  duty  in  September.  Arriving  m 
France  in  early  October  1917,  he  participated 
In  the  foUowing  major  battles  and  cam- 
paigns, as  Battalion  and  Regimental  Sur- 
geon. Sixth  Marine  Regiment,  and  later  as 
Assistant  Division  Surgeon  o'  the  Second 
Army  Division,  American  Expeditionary 
Forces:  Defeiue  Sector  south  of  Verdun, 
Alsne.  Aisne-Marne,  St.  Mihiel,  Champagne, 
and  Meuse-Argonne.  After  the  Armistice  on 
November  11,  1918.  he  participated  in  the 
march  Into  Germany  with  the  Army  of  Oc- 
cupation for  duty  on  the  Rhine  bridgeheads. 

Following  his  return  from  duty  In  Europe 
to  the  United  States  In  February  1919,  he 
served  m  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery. Navy  Department.  Washington,  D.C., 
and  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Afiatrs,  American  Red  Cross,  from  March 
1919  untU  May  1923.  when  he  reported  for 
duty  as  the  Medical  Officer  aboard  the  presi- 
dential yacht,  U.S.S.  Mayflower.  During  the 
period  of  that  assignment,  which  extended 
to  AprU  1929,  he  was  a  physician  to  the  late 
Presidents  Warren  G.  Harding  and  Calvm 
Coolldge.  Betwen  March  1939  and  AprU  1933 
he  was  the  Physician  to  the  White  House 
during  the  administration  of  President  Her- 
bert Hoover.  During  bis  assignment  as  Physi- 
cian to  the  White  House,  be  served  in  the 
temporary  rank  of  Captain  with  the  enact- 
ment of  a  Congressional  statute  pertaining 
to  the  legal  establishment  of  that  office. 

After  completing  a  general  postgraduate 
course  at  the  Naval  Medical  School,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  In  May  1933,  he  Joined  the  hos- 
pital ship.  UJ5.S.  Relief,  In  June  of  that  year, 
serving  as  Chief  cf  Medicine  of  that  vessel 
untU  June  1935.  He  then  had  duty  at  the 
Naval  Hospital,  San  Diego,  California,  until 
August  1936,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
California,  where  he  served  until  May  1938. 
In  November  of  that  year,  he  Joined  the 
UJS.S.  SttTcUoga  and  served  on  that  aircraft 
carrier  as  Senior  Medical  OfBcer  untU  July 
1939. 

He  had  duty  as  Executive  and  Command- 
ing Officer  of  the  Naval  Dispensary,  Long 
Beach,  California,  before  reporting  In  Janu- 
ary 1940  for  duty  as  Force  Medical  Officer  on 
the  StaS  of  Commander,  Base  Force.  UJS. 
Fleet,  on  the  flagship  IJ  SS.  Argonne,  and 
served  untU  August  1940.  He  bad  duty  as 
Senior  Medical  Officer  at  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, San  Diego.  California,  from  December 
1940  until  AprU  1943,  and  from  May  of  that 
year  until  March  194S,  he  served  as  Medical 
Officer-in-Command  of  the  Naval  Hoepltal, 
Seattle,  Washington. 

In  AprU  1945,  he  was  promoted  to  C(»n- 
modore  and  ordered  to  report  for  duty  as 
Fleet  Medical  Officer  on  the  staff  of  Com- 
mander, Third  Fleet.  Admiral  WlUiam  P. 
Halsey.  He  was  selected  by  the  latter  to  be  one 
of  three  officers  to  Uberate  AUled  Prisoners  of 
War  in  Japan  prior  to  the  military  occupa- 
tion of  that  country.  He  was  the  Naval  Med- 
ical Corps  representative  at  the  surrender 
ceremonies  of  the  Japanese  aboMtl  the  U.S.S. 
Missouri  in  Tokyo  Bay  on  Septeml>er  2,  1945. 

In  November  1946,  be  waa  ordered  to  the 
Bureau  of  Medlclr.e  and  Surgery.  Navy  De- 
partment. Washington,  D.C..  for  temporary 
duty  pending  fiu^her  a3sign]xient.  In  Janu- 
ary 1946,  he  was  designated  District  Medical 
oflcer.  Eleventh  Naval  District.  San  Diego. 
California,  and  In  April  of  the  same  year, 
he  became  Inspector  of  Medical  Department 
Actlvltlee,  Pacific  Coast,  with  additional  duty 
as  Medical  Officer.  Western  Sea  Frontier. 
From  May  1046  untU  June  1947  be  served 
also  as  Medical  Advisor  to  the  Federal  Coal 
Mines  Administrator  and  as  Director  of  the 
Medical  Survey  of  the  Coal  Industry.  Early 
in  1948,  be  was  assigned  and  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  duty  as  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense's 
Committee  on  Medical  and  Ho^ltal  Servloes 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  Simultaneously  he 
served  as  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Federal  Medical  Services  of  the  First  Com- 


ml^ion  on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government,  generally  known 
as  the  Hoover  Conunisslon. 

He  was  detached  as  General  Inspector, 
Medical,  on  September  1,  1949.  having  been 
appointed  Chief  of  Joint  Plans  and  Action 
Division.  Office  cf  Medical  Services,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  In  March  1950,  he  was 
ordered  detached  and  reassigned  as  General 
Inspector.  Medical  Department  Activities. 
While  on  the  latter  duty  aEslgnment.  he  was 
ordered  on  a  special  mission  to  Japan  and 
Korea  during  the  Korean  War  by  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  Admiral  Forrest  P. 
Sherman.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  oi 
Novemter  30,  1950.  determined  him  unfit 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  rank  by  reason 
of  physical  disability  and  therefore  place<l 
his  name  upon  the  permanent  physical  dis- 
ability retired  list  en  December  1.  1960. 

Having  been  appolr.ted  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rect or  of  the  Veterans  Administration,  he 
assumed  that  office  March  1,  1951,  serving  in 
that  position  for  a  statutory  term  of  four 
years. 

F:remost  among  the  many  awards  and 
lilgh  honors  Admiral  Boone  has  received  is 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor:  others 
Include  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
(Army),  the  SUver  Star  Medal  with  five  Oak 
Leaf  Clusters  ( Army ) ,  and  the  Purple  Heart 
Medal  with  two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters  (two  for 
wovinds  In  action,  one  a  special  award  made 
by  General  John  J.  Pershing.  U.S.  Army).  In 
addition  to  the  foregoing  during  World 
War  I,  he  received  special  citations  from 
Maicr  Generia  John  A.  Lejeuzte,  U.S.M.C.. 
Major  General  Harry  Lee.  U.S.M.C..  Major 
General  Omar  Bundy,  U.S.  Army,  and  Major 
General  James  G.  Harboard.  VS.  Amy,  under 
whose  commands  Admiral  Boone  served  in 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force,  Prance. 
Prior  to  World  War  I,  while  serving  with  the 
Marines  In  Haiti,  he  received  a  Special  Let- 
ter of  CommendatlDn  for  his  conduct  under 
fire  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Jose 
phus  Daniels.  Admiral  Boone  was  awarded 
the  following  campaign  medals  for  service 
pricr  to  and  during  World  War  I:  Haitian 
Campaign  Medal,  the  Marine  Corps  Expedi- 
tionary'^Msdal,  the  Victory  Medal  with  six 
battle  stars,  and  the  Army  of  Occupation 
In  Germany  Medal.  For  services  In  World 
War  II,  Admiral  Boone  received  a  Letter 
of  Commendation  from  the  then  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  James  Forrestal.  and  wai 
awarded  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  CozB' 
mendatlon  Medal.  For  meritorious  service  as 
Fleet  Medical  Officer  on  the  staZT  of  Coni' 
mand  3d  Fleet,  he  was  awarded  the  Bronae 
Star  Medal  with  Combat  "V."  Other  awards 
he  received  for  services  In  World  War  U 
and  later  are:  the  Anaerlcan  Defense  Service 
Medjd  with  Fleet  Clasp,  the  Asiatic -Pad  Oc 
Campaign  Medal  with  two  bronxe  stars,  the 
American  Campaign  Medal,  the  World  War 
II  Victory  Medal,  the  Navy  Occupation  Medal 
(Japan),  the  Korean  Service  Medal,  the 
United  Nations  Service  Medal,  the  National 
Defense  Service  Medal,  and  the  Korean  Pres- 
idential Unit  Citation  Badge.  The  follow- 
ing awards  were  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
French  Government:  C^cer  ot  the  Legion 
of  HoiLor,  Croix  de  Guerre  with  two  palms. 
Order  of  the  Fourragere  (three  awards),  and 
the  Gold  Medal  of  Honor.  The  War  Cross 
with  Diploma  of  Italy  was  bestowed  by  that 
Government  on  Admiral  Boone. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
Doctor  of  Laws  and  Doctor  of  Science  were 
conferred  on  Admiral  Boone  by  his  college 
Alma  Mater.  Among  various  other  non -mil- 
itary awards  of  distinction,  he  lias  received 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion's Exceptional  Service  Award  (that  Agen- 
cy's highest  award).  One  of  the  hl^test  ci- 
vilian lumors  received  by  Vice  Admiral  Boone 
was  that  of  "Ambassador",  oonferred  on  him 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Chaml>er  of  Com- 
merce In  1949. 
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JoeJ  T.  Boone  HaU  at  Mereeraburg  Acad- 
emy. Meroenburg,  Pennsylvania,  was  named 
In  hla  honor.  The  buUdlng  wae  dedicated  on 
October  13.  19«a.  On  March  16,  1072  the 
Joel  T.  Boone  Clinic  at  the  Naval  Amphlb- 
loua  Base.  Uttle  Creek.  Virginia,  was  dedl- 
Gated. 

Admiral  Boone  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association;  Fellow  of  the  Amer- 
ican CoUege  of  Surgeons;   Fellow,  American 
College  of  Physicians;   Fellow.  International 
CoUege  of  Surgeons;  Fellow.  American  Col- 
lege   of    Chest    Physicians;     Alpha    Omega 
Alpha    (honorary);    former   member   of   the 
National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners;   and 
a  former  Member  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
American  Medical  Association  (represent  ng 
the  Navy).   He   served   as   President  of   the 
Mercersburg    Academy    Alumni    Association 
for  fourteen  years  and  was  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation's Honorary  President.  Since  1029   he 
had  served  on  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Mer- 
cersburg Academy  and  was  Its  President  for 
^^ye*r8;  former  Vice  President  and  Acting 
rtesldent    of    the    Congressional    Medal    of 
Honor  Society    (1067);    former  President  of 
the  Association  of  MlUtary  Surgeons  of  the 
United  SUtes  (1049) ;  a  member  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Revolution.  American  Legion.  Disabled 
American     Veterans,    Veterans    of    Foreign 
Wars.   MUltary   Order  of   the  Purple  Heart 
liBglon  of  Valor  of  the  United  States.  Second 
jWvlalon    AssoclaUon.    Navy    League,    and    a 
Trustee  of  the  Naval  Foundation. 

Admiral  Boone  Is  survived  by  his  wife  the 
former  Helen  Elizabeth  Koch  of  Pottsvllle 
Pennsylvania,  a  daughter.  Mrs.  MUton  F. 
Heuer.  Jr.  of  New  Canaan,  Connecticut  a 
aon-ln-Uw.  live  grandchUdren,  and  six  great- 
gr»^;ulchUdren.  Mrs.  Morgan  and  I  extend  our 
sympathies  to  the  family  and  friends  of  this 
noble  and  humanitarian  man. 
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THE  GAS  BUBBLE  REVISITED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Oorzalez)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  the  Coastal  States  Gas  Co  con- 
fessed to  Its  Texas  customers  that  It  did 
not  have  anytWng  like  the  gas  It  needed 
m  order  to  meet  Its  contracts.  Coastal 
had  created  a  corporate  empire  based  on 
the  sale  of  energy  that  never  existed. 

There  have  been  other  corporate 
w'^ms  built  on  a  glamorous  concept. 
But  in  the  usual  course  of  things,  the 
crash  of  a  paper  empire  Is  no  great  dis- 
aster. Innocent  stockholders  suffer  losses 
sometimes  even  ruinous  losses;  custom- 
ers are  hurt  In  one  degree  or  another- 
and  occasionally  a  freebooter  Is  Impris- 
oned or  driven  off  to  exile,  as  Robert 
VMco  was.  But  when  a  utility  empire 
collapses,  that  is  a  real  tragedy.  And  un- 
fortunately for  the  people  of  Texas,  and 
especially  the  people  of  south  Texas  In 
general  and  San  Antonio  In  particular 
Coastal's  dead  hand  owns  the  utility 
contracts  that  are  the  lileblood  of  a 
whole  region. 

So  In  this  case.  Coastal's  stockholders 
have  Indeed  lost  untold  miUions  of  dol- 
lar in  paper  profits;  others  have  been 
wiped  out  by  losses  created  by  having 
bought  Coastal  stock  when  Its  board 
chairman.  Oscar  Wyatt,  was  one  of  the 
more  believable  seUers  of  snake  oil  to  be 
found.  But  far  worse,  and  of  far  greater 
coMequence.  the  communities  served  by 
Coastal's  worthless  contracts  are  laid 
open  to  faltering  utility  service,  fantas- 


tic increases  in  their  light  and  fuel  bills 
and  an  unknown  future. 

Every  public  agency  that  was  intended 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  cities  and  in- 
dustries served  by  Coastal,  or  the  rights 
of  investors  in  the  company,  has  failed 
Coastal  was  able  to  file  almost  simul- 
taneously documents  at  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  claiming  that 
the  company  was  in  excellent  shape  as 
far  as  its  gas  reserves  went,  and  at  the 
Federal  Power   Commission  documents 
pleading  that  Coastal  was  short  on  gas 
Neither  regulatory  agency  seemed  to  be 
aware    of    the    conflict,    and    although 
nearly  a  year  has  passed  since  I  re- 
quested the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  look  into  this  failure  of  communica- 
rS:  °°  ^"^wer  has  been  forthcoming 
The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
Blon    was   sufficiently   concerned    about 
Coastals    behavior    that    it    suspended 
trading  in  the  company's  stock  until  a 
consent  decree  was  obtahied.  making  a 
few  changes  in  the  company  that  the- 
oretically dUute  the  ability  of  Mr  Wyatt 
to  manipulate  the  company  as  he  did  in 
the  past. 

But  the  SEC  cannot  make  natural  gas 
materiaJize  that  never  existed 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
never  taken  any  action  that  I  know  of  to 
discipline  Coastal,  restore  some  of  the 
losses  that  it  has  visited  on  it3  customers 
or  In  any  way  brhig  the  company  to  ac- 
count for  its  many  fraudulent  practices, 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  energy  crisis  it 
seems  that  the  Power  Commission  is 
much  more  concerned  about  finding  new 
ps  than  it  is  hi  getthig  crocks  out  of  the 
business,  or  protecting  the  public  from 
their  rapacious  greed. 

In  Texas,  the  Railroad  Commission  is 
supposed  to  regulate  the  oil  and  gas  hi- 
dustry.  Historically,  this  has  been  done 
by  regulation  that  is  favorable  to  the 
Industry.    For    examnle,    the    Railroad 
Commission  for  decades  followed  prac- 
tices designed  to  hold  down  oU  produc- 
tion, so  as  to  keep  oil  prices  up.  in  mucli 
the  same  way  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment limited  farm  marketing  In  order  to 
^tahi    favorable    prices    for    farmers 
^  *  ''"^  '^®  problem  of  what  to  do 
about  Coastal's  enormous  default,  the 
Railroad  Commission  has  elected,' first 
and  foremost  to  protect  the  company 
Nothing  good  would  come  of  Coastal's 
outright  failure,  the  Commission  chair- 
man says.  He  thinks  that  those  who  have 
been  vlcthnlzed  by  Coastal  should  not 
sue  to  find  out  their  contractual  rights 
or  enforce  those  rights  on  the  company' 
The  upshot  is  that  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission. In  order  to  keep  Coastal  alive 
has  aUowed  the  company  to  charge  its' 
customers  the  full  price  of  flndhig  the 
gas  that  it  should  have  had,  and  was 
obhged   by   contract   to   have   had   aU 
along.  So  cities  like  San  Antonio  have 
ended  up  paytag  more  than  twice  their 
contracted  price  for  gas,  In  the  name  of 
keeping  Coastal  afloat.  Still,  despite  this 
extraordmary    treatment,    neither    San 
•Antonio  nor  any  other  of  Coastal's  un- 
fortunate customers  have  had  any  de- 
tectable Improvement  in  service  from  the 
company.   Indeed,   the  Rallroed  Com- 
mission now  says  that  things  ate  not  go- 
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Ing  too  well  hi  the  company,  and  maybe 
it  should  get  an  even  bettej  deal.  But 
what  about  the  contracts  and  the  rights 
of  the  company's  customers,  one  asks? 
The  Conunission  has  nothing  to  sav 
about  that.  ^ 

The  Railroad  Commission  staff  has 
come  forward  with  a  plan  that  would 
eventually  reimburse  Coastal's  cus- 
tomers for  their  losses.  But  the  Commis- 
sion has  yet  to  adopt  that  plan,  and 
Coastal  has  said  that  it  would  fight  any 
such  plan  to  the  utmost  limits  of  its  legal 
resources. 

In  San  Antonio  itself,  the  city  council 
IS  supposed  to  regulate  utility  rates.  But 
even  though  homeowners  have  probably 
had  their  utility  biUs  increased  by  50 
percent   or   more   since  last   year    the 
councU  has  never  set  a  new,  higher 'rate 
The  utility  simply  sends  out  higher  bills 
and   the   customers   pay,   or  lose  their 
service.  The  city  council  has  said,  and 
done  nothing  about  the  rate  structure 
despite  their  clear  obligation  to  do  so 
and  to  assure  that  the  public  is  not  be- 
ing overcharged  any  more  than  the  Rail- 
road Commission  allows.  The  possibility 
of   such   an   overcharge   is   very   great 
indeed,  because  recent  documents  indi- 
cate that  Coastal  tends  to  play  cat-and- 
mouse  games  with  its  fuel  cost  analyses. 
The  city  council  now  says  that  San 
Antonio  should  sue.  to  find  out  what  its 
rights     are    under    its    contract    with 
Coastal.  This,  after  months  of  begging 
and  pleading,  and  millions  of  dollars  in 
losses  by  the  people  of  the  city.  Even  at 
that,  the  Railroad  Commission  is  trying 
to  talk  the  city  council  out  of  acting  on 
its  intended  lawsuit. 

At  every  level.  Coastal  ha$  evaded 
responsibility  for  its  misdeeda.  Oh  its 
stock  is  down,  but  its  sales  remain  strong 
and  growhig.  And  Coastal  is  stiD  in  busi- 
ness, Joinhig  in  ventures  of  all  kinds 
even  to  trying  to  get  Alaskan  ga$  through 
a  new,  multibiUion  doUar  pipeline  con- 
sortium. Investors  In  the  company  are 
probably  a  Uttle  unhappy  about  the 
recent  slippage  in  company  earnings,  but 
they  never  got  any  dividends  anyhow 
Coastal  is  strictly  a  speculators'  stock'. 
Those  who  are  really  paying  the  price  of 
governmental  failure  are  the  customers 
who  had  the  bad  luck  and  misjudgment 
to  ever  sign  a  contract  with  the  company 
in  the  first  place. 

What  I  want  to  know  is.  who  will  pro- 
tect these  people;  who  will  restore  theh- 
losses?  I  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  some  responsibility  here. 

The  courts  may  never  be  able  to  repair 
the  losses  suffered  by  Coastal's  victims- 
many  of  their  losses  are  irreparafcle  any- 
way. The  city  councU  of  San  Antonio  is 
not  going  to  be  able  to  act  efltecUvely 
because  the  whole  net  worth  of  the  city 
itself  could  be  bought  up  by  the  value 
of  a  Coastal  subsidiary  or  two.  The  Texas 
legislature  is  not  likely  to  act;  the  Rail- 
road Commission  is  wholly  interested  in 
protecttag  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime 
instead  of  bringing  relief  and  justice  to 
the  victims;  and  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  has  failed  in  its  responsibilities  as 
well.  It  is  not  enough  to  lament  these 
failures  and  shortcomings.  Something 
aflarmatlve  has  to  be  done,  an4  I  will 
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survey  the  possil^ties  as  the  Coastal 
gas  bubble  is  revisited. 


NE2X>  FOR  INDEF'ENDENT  INTERNAL 
REVENUE     COMMISSION 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tiernan) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 29.  1974.  I  introduced  H.R.  12372. 
a  bill  to  establish  an  independent  com- 
mission to  administer  the  internal  rev- 
enue laws.  The  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  assiire  that  poUtical  interfer- 
ence will  not  jeopardize  the  integrity 
with  which  these  laws  are  enforced. 

In  an  article  in  today's  Washington 
Post,  several  abuses  in  the  enforcement 
of  our  tax  laws  uncovered  by  Senator 
Lov^BLL  Weicker  are  discussed.  I  would 
like  to  submit  this  article  for  the  Record 
to  show  the  Important  need  for  an  in- 
dependent Internal  Revenue  Commis- 
sion: 
WEicKxa  Discloses  Data   on  IKS   "Mist7se" 

White  House  aides  discussed  in  1971  an 
investigation  by  C.  G.  iBebe)  Rebozo  that  a 
Newsday  profile  of  Rebozo  had  been  financed 
by  the  Kennedy  Foundation,  documents  re- 
leased In  the  Senate  yesterday  disclose. 

Memoranda  from  former  White  House  in- 
vestigator John  Caulfleld  to  then  presiden- 
tial counsel  John  W.  Dean  IH  showed  that 
tax  and  antitrust  investigations  were  pro- 
posed In  retaliation  against  what  was  con- 
sidered an  unflattering  article  about  Beb- 
ozo.  President  Nixon's  close  friend. 

Sen.  Lowell  P.  Weicker  (R-Conn.)  dropped 
these  documents  and  a  bundle  of  others 
with  three  Senate  subcommittees  as  remind- 
ers of  Watergate-related  abuses  by  the  Nixon 
administration.  He  said  most  of  the  docu- 
ments had  come  from  Dean  and  were  re- 
leased with  the  permission  of  the  Senate 
Watergate  committee. 

The  docunients  admitted  into  the  record 
without  challenge,  supplied  new  details  in 
numerous  areas  already  covered  by  Water- 
gate Inveatlgatora.  They  Included: 

Records  of  a  special  Internal  Revenue 
Service  tgnm  disbanded  last  year,  that 
Weicker  said  managed  to  collect  tax  data  on 
10,000  Americans  In  Its  pursuit  of  "Ideologi- 
cal" exponents  of  the  administration. 

Ck>rrespondence  showing  IRS.  FBI  and 
White  House  Investigators  preparing  to  re- 
lease Information  damaging  the  reputation 
of  the  producers  of  the  1971  film.  "Mill- 
house,"  a  satire  of  President  Nixon. 

A  recommendation  by  former  White  House 
aide  Charles  Colson  that  Dean  Intercede 
with  the  n£.  Parole  Board  to  hasten  the  re- 
lease of  Calvin  Kovens  of  Mlanal,  who  was 
convicted  In  1973  In  connection  with  alleged 
kickbacks  from  the  Teamsters  union  pen- 
sion f\uKl.  The  recommendation  had  coma 
at  the  request  of  Former  Florida  Demo- 
cratic Sen.  George  Smathers. 

The  tJ.S.  Army's  66th  Intelligence  Group 
In  West  Berlin  conducted  a  long-term  sur- 
velUance  of  a  group  of  local  American  civil- 
ians known  first  as  "Democrats  for  Mc- 
GovN^"  and  later  "Concerned  Americans 
In  Berlin."  Weicker  produced  documents  he 
said  showed  the  Army  penetrated  the 
group's  meetings  with  its  agents  and  opened 
aU  mall  addressed  to  it. 

Weicker  read  the  subcommittee  a  sheaf  of 
memos,  some  of  them  on  White  House  sta- 
tionery and  hearing  dates  of  the  summer  and 
of  1971. 

Memos  between  Caulfleld  and  Dean  on  the 
"MlUhouse"  movie  advised  tax  audits  tf  the 
production  became  publicly  identified  with 


Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  then  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 

In  another  example  of  the  use  of  the  IRS, 
Weicker  produced  another  set  of  Dean-Caul- 
field  memos  which  Indicated  that  the  admin- 
istration was  interested  in  helping  evange- 
list Billy  Graham  and  movie  actor  John 
Wayne,  both  supporters  of  the  President, 
with  their  tax  problems. 

Weicker  produced  four  pages  of  conflden- 
tl:xl  tax  information  relating  to  a  long  list  of 
other  entertainers  including  Prank  Sinatra, 
S^unmy  Davis  Jr.,  LucUle  BaU,  Jerry  Lewis, 
Richard  Boons  and  others. 

"Clearly  this  is  not  material  that  should 
be  In  the  hands  of  anyone  but  the  taxpayer 
and  the  IRS,"  Weicker  said  and  added: 

"As  we  can  see  from  all  the  tax  returns 
that  are  flooding  over  this  desk,  the  IRS  was 
acting  like  a  public  lending  library  for  the 
White  House." 

Welcker's  testimony  today  was  at  a  hearing 
convened  by  three  Senate  subcommittees  In- 
vestigating the  extent  of  political  spying  by 
the  federal  government. 

Weicker  said  the  IRS  memo  on  the  for- 
mation of  the  special  Intelligence  task  force 
discussed  various  means  by  which  the  tax 
laws  could  be  used  to  attack  what  it  de- 
scribed variously  as  activist.  Ideological,  radi- 
cal, militant,  or  subversive  groups. 

Ih:  memo,  signed  by  D.  O.  Vlrdin,  added: 
"We  do  not  want  the  news  media  to  be  alerted 
to  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  or  how  we 
are  operating  because  disclosure  of  such  in- 
formation might  embarrass  the  administra- 
tion. . 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.  (D-N.C),  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Watergate  committee,  said  the 
surveillance  on  the  Berlin  group  was  con- 
ducted many  months  after  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  promised  Congress  It  had  ended 
aJ  surveillance  activities  on  American  civil- 
ians and  would  not  renew  It  without  teUlng 
Congress  first. 

"I  Just  don't  care  to  spend  one  cent  of  my 
own  taxes  to  have  qjles  for  military  Intelli- 
gence determining  if  sonte  American  citizens 
has  an  autographed  picture  of  Sen.  George 
McGovem,"  Weicker  said. 

Weicker  noted  the  Army's  own  analysis  of 
the  situation  was  that  the  group  in  Berlin 
was  non-subversive  and  had  modeled  Its  con- 
stitution after  the  n.S.  Bill  of  Rights. 

He  also  said  the  Commerce  Department 
was  used  by  the  White  House  as  a  source  of 
material  thought  to  be  potentially  embar- 
rassing to  the  political  carew  of  Sen.  Ed- 
mund Muskle  (D-Malne) 

He  said  t:he  material  concerned  Muskle's 
relationship  with  executives  of  the  beet  sugar 
Industry  In  Maine. 


WHAT  ARE  WE  DOING? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man f  roiu  New  York  (Mr.  Podkll)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  30 
of  this  year  the  authorliation  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  will  expire,  and 
with,  any  semblance  of  controls  on  the 
economy. 

We  all  are  aware  than  during  the  past 
year  In  which  phase  IV  has  been  in  op- 
eration, the  controls  on  the  economy 
were  honored  more  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance.  Inflation  during  1973 
rose  at  the  brisk  rate  of  10  percent  a 
year;  this  was.  in  fact,  great'^r  than  the 
rate  of  inflation  in  1971.  when  controls 
were  imposed  and  rigidly  observed. 

BCany  people  blame  Uie  existence  of 
controls  per  se  for  the  galloptng  rate 
of  Inflation.  It  seems  that  controls,  these 
people  say.  cause  disruptions  in  the  mar- 


ket, which  lead  to  higher  prices  due  to 
scarcity.  Further,  they  argue,  once  con- 
trols are  removed  from  a  certain  sector 
of  the  economy,  prices  will  go  up  in  a 
catch-up  spurt.  Opponents  of  controls 
take  both  of  these  events  to  demonstrate 
their  belief  that  there  should  be  no  con- 
trols whatsoever. 

However,  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
wisest  thing  to  abandon  controls  in  dis- 
gust. I  do  not  feel  that  controls  on  cer- 
tain sectors  of  che  economy  are  unwork- 
able per  se.  Rather,  I  feel  that  if  properly 
appli;d,  without  favoritism  and  political 
wheeling  and  dealing,  controls  '»^'ill  slow 
down  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Last  year,  the  cost  of  food  for  a  family 
of  four  living  on  a  low-income  budget, 
$4,000  to  $8,000  a  year  rose  b.  23  percent. 
It  cost  the  poorest  people  in  vhis  coun- 
try f43.10  a  week  to  feed  their  families, 
whereas  the  year  before  the  same  task 
could  have  been  accomplished  for  $35. 

Food  is  only  one  small  part  of  the 
total  picture.  Some  cost  increases  can- 
not be  controlled  adequately,  such  as 
the  rise  in  energy  prices  due  to  the 
quadrupling  of  oil  prices  in  the  world 
market.  And  yet,  I  seriously  question 
how  much  the  American  multinational 
corporations  dealmg  in  energy  had  to 
do  with  this  devastating  price  rise,  and 
whether  they  did  all  that  they  could 
possibly  have  done  either  to  forestall 
it,  or  to  minimize  it.  For  these  compa- 
nies last  year  recorded  the  highest  prof- 
its they  had  ever  experienced,  in  a  year 
in  which  there  were  shortages  which 
came  close  to  paralyzing  the  Nation. 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  the  Congress 
will  begin  considering  a  national 
health  insurance  program.  With  the 
broad-ranging  support  for  such  a  pro- 
posal, I  have  no  doubt  that  this  coun- 
try will  see  some  sort  of  national  insur- 
ance plan  before  the  year's  end.  How- 
ever, have  the  proponents  of  this  legis- 
lation ever  considered  what  it  will  do  to 
health  care  costs.  The  lessons  of  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs  ought 
not  to  be  lost  on  the  Congress.  After 
these  two  programs  weie  instituted, 
there  was  a  surge  in  the  prices  we  had 
to  pay  for  our  health  care,  and  at  that, 
the  quality  of  our  health  care  declined. 
Will  the  same  thing  happen  if  there  is  a 
national  health  insurance  program?  I 
fear  it  will,  for  I  see  no  way  to  prevent 
it  imless  there  is  s(»ne  means  of  control- 
ling the  costs  we  pay  for  our  health 
services  and  hospitalization. 

I  feel  that  it  is  most  unreasmable  for 
this  Congress,  in  the  face  of  the  worst 
inflation  this  Nation  has  ever  experi- 
enced, to  simply  wash  its  hands  of  the 
problem.  There  have  been  inequities, 
true;  particularly  in  the  whole  area  of 
wage  controls.  Prices  have  been  permit- 
ted to  rise  almost  undiecked,  while 
most  workers  have  been  held  to  a  5.5 
percent  limit  on  their  wage  Increases.  I 
would  be  the  first  to  say  that  this  is  most 
unfair,  particularly  when  inflation  is  ris- 
ing at  a  rate  twice  that  of  wages.  The 
American  workCT  has  lost  the  pfurchastaig 
power  in  the  d<dlar  be  takes  home  from 
work.  But  I  am  not  convlneed  that  end- 
ing all  wage  and  price  controls  would 
make  things  any  better  for  him. 
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We  are  laboring  under  a  dangerous 
delusion;  namely,  that  the  market  in 
this  country  is  really  free.  Name  any 
major  industry,  and  it  will  almost  In- 
variably be  controlled  by  a  handful  of 
major  corporations  who  dictate  pricing 
and  marketing  policies.  To  abandon 
controls,  even  in  tb ;  limited  form  advo- 
cated by  the  bill  that  was  just  defeated 
In  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  would  be  folly.  We  are  fac- 
ing disaster  in  this  country  if  something 
Is  not  done  about  controlling  rising 
prices. 

I  am  sure  that  in  a  year,  when  the 
rate  of  inflation  has  reached  15  percent, 
we  will  look  back  and  say,  "What  have 
we  done?"  And  then,  we  will  try  to  reim- 
pose  price  controls,  but  it  will  be  too 
late,  for  the  damage  will  already  have 
been  done.  I  ask  you  now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
"What  are  we  doing?"  We  are  running 
from  the  whole  question  of  inflation  in- 
stead of  seeking  constructive,  workable 
ways  of  bringing  it  under  control.  I  be- 
lieve it  can  be  done,  and  I  am  sure  that 
I  am  not  alone  in  this  belief.  The  Con- 
gress will  have  only  Itself  to  blame  when 
the  voters  demand  an  end  to  the  cease- 
less spiral  of  prices. 
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DJ3.  CANAL  ZONE  SOVEREIGNTy  AND 
JURISDICTION:  STRONGLY  SUP- 
PORTED IN  BOTH  SENATE  AND 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  in 
my  address  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  CoNGRsssioNAL  Rbcoro  of 
April  3.  1974.  page  H2574,  U.S.  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  without  the 
advance  authorization  of  the  Congress. 
signed  an  8-point  "agreement  of  prin- 
ciples" with  Panama's  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  Juan  A.  Tack,  to  commit  the 
United  States  to  negotiations  for  a  new 
canal  treaty  that  would  surrender  to 
Panama  U.S.  control  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Panama  Cazud.  See  "Senator 
Btm  of  Virginia  Questions  Secretary 
Kissinger"  in  Cohgussional  Rbcord. 
a«arch  20,  1974,  pages  7468-9. 

Such  reckless  action  on  the  part  of 
responsible  DJ3.  offlclals.  bound  by  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  was  indeed  incredible  and  merits 
the  careful  attention  of  the  Congress. 

In  anticipation  of  such  agreement,  on 
February  4,  I  Introduced  House  Resolu- 
tion 804  to  express  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  support  of  sov- 
•rdgnty  and  Jurisdiction  over  the  UJ3. 
owned  zone  territory  and  canal.  Some 
17  additional  Identical  House  resolutions 
have  now  been  Introduced,  with  all  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, which  has  not  yet  acted. 

The  public  response  to  the  Kissinger- 
Tack  imbroglio  has  been  splendid.  Other 
Mteibers  of  the  Congress  and  I  have  le- 
celved  hundreds  of  letters.  Mhie  have 
come  from  48  States,  with  all  except  one 
strongly  opposing  the  projected  sur- 
render. The  most  heartoilng  con- 
sequence, bowwer,  was  the  IntixxlUctlon 


on  March  29  in  the  Senate  under  the 
statesmanlike  leadership  of  Senators 
Strom  Thurmond  and  John  L.  McClel- 
LAN  of  Senate  Resolution  301.  with  a 
total  of  34  sponsors.  Identical  with  House 
Resolution  804.  the  Senate  resolution 
adds  great  strength  to  the  stand  taken 
by  so  many  House  Members  that  there 
should  be  no  surrender  of  U.S.  sover- 
eignty at  Panama. 

As  has  been  stated  many  times  in  the 
Congress  there  are  only  two  issues  in  the 
Panama  Canal  problem:  Continued  US 
sovereignty  over  the  U.S.  owned  Canai 
Zone  and  the  major  modernization  of  the 
existing  canal.  Of  these,  the  first  in  im- 
portance is  sovereignty  for  without  it  the 
United  States  could  not  maintain,  oper- 
ate, sanitate,  and  protect  the  canal  m 
accordance  with  its  solemn  treaty  obliga- 
tions and  the  people  of  our  country  would 
not  stand  for  expending  vast  sums  in  an 
area  not  imder  U.S.  control. 

The  question  of  sovereignty  was  ad- 
mirably discussed  in  an  editorial  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Strategic  Review,  the 
professional  quarterly  publication  of  the 
United  States  Strategic  Institute,  of 
which  Adm.  John  S.  McCain,  Jr.,  former 
Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific,  is  presi- 
dent and  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Lane  is 
editor-in-chief.  Both  of  tihese  officers 
are  experienced  strategists  with  vast 
backgrounds  of  experience  in  important 
positions. 

The  editorial  condemns  the  projected 
surrender  of  U.S.  sovereignty  as  a  "seri- 
ous abandonment  of  U.S.  authority  and 
responsibility."  It  also  warns  that  it 
might  place  the  United  States  in  the 
position  of  being  "compelled  to  use  force 
against  the  RepubUc  of  Panama"  or  to 
"withdraw  and  aJlaw  the  canal  to  be  op- 
erated and  defended  by  another  lessee.' 
As  to  the  latter  possibility.  I  know 
how  the  people  of  the  United  States  feel 
They  are  overwhelmingly  insisting  that 
our  Government  retain  Its  pndiluted  sov- 
ereign contract  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Canal. 

In  order  that  all  of  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  may  know  what  has  transpired 
In  the  Senate  and  what  responsible  pro- 
fessional thinking  among  our  country's 
leading  strategists  in  the  premises  is  I 
quote  Senate  Resolution  301.  93d  Con- 
gress with  the  names  of  its  35  sponsors 
and  the  Indicated  editorial  a£  part  of  my 
remarks:  I 

S.  R«8.  301       I 

Hesolutlon  In  support  of  continued   undi- 
luted United  Sutes  sovereignty  and  juris- 
diction over  the  United  Statts-owned  Ca- 
nal Zone  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
Whereas  United  States  diplomatic  repre- 
sentoUves  are  presently  engaged  in  negotia- 
tions with  representatives  of  the  de   facto 
Kevolutionary  Government  of  Panama,  un- 
der a  declared  purpose  to  surrender  to  Pan- 
ama, now  or  on  some  future  date.  United 
States  sovereign  rights  and   tieaty  obliga- 
tions, as  defined  below,  to  maintain,  operate 
protect,    and    otherwise    govern    the    United 
States-owned  canal  and  its  protective  frame 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  herein  designated  as  ^e 
"canal"  and  the  "zone",  respectlfely.  situated 
within  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  and 

Whereas  title  to  and  ownership  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  under  the  right  "la  perpetuity" 
to  exercise  sovereign  control  thereof,  were 
vested  abeolutely  in  the  United  States  and 
recognized  to  have  been  ao  vopted  In  cer- 


tain solemnly  ratified  treaties  by  the  United 
States  with  Great  Britain.  Panama,  and  Co- 
lombia, to  wit — 

(1)  The  Hay-Pauncefote  T»eaty  of  1901 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
unrler  which  the  United  Stite$  adopted  the 
principles  of  the  Convention  of  Constant- 
inople of  1888  as  the  rules  for  operation,  reg- 
ulation, and  management  of  tke  canal:  and 

(2)  The  Hay-Bunau-VariUa  treaty  of  1903 
between  the  Republic  cf  Panama  and  the 
United  States,  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
Republic  of  Panama  granted  full  sovereign 
rlghf:,  power,  and  authority  in  perpetuity  to 
the  United  States  over  the  zone  for  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  operation,  sanita- 
tion, and  protection  of  the  caieil  to  the  en- 
tire exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  the  Republic 
of  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign  rights,  pow- 
er, or  authority;  and 

(3)  The  Thomson-Urrutla  Treaty  of  AprU 
6.  1914.  proclaimed  March  30.  1922,  between 
the  Republic  of  Colombia  an(|  the  United 
States,  under  which  the  RepubUc  of  Colom- 
bia recognized  that  the  title  to  the  canal  and 
the  Panama  Railroad  Is  vested  "entirely  and 
absolutely"  In  the  United  States  which  treaty 
granted  Important  rights  In  the  use  of  the 
can-l  and  railroad  ta  Colombia:  »nd 

Whereas  the  United  State',  la  addition  to 
having  so  acquired  title  to  and  owner^^hlp 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  purcha-'ed  all  privately 
owned  land  property  in  the  zone,  from  In- 
dividual owners,  malting  the  zone  the  most 
costly  United  States  territorial  possession- 
an'1 

Whereas  the  United  States  rlnce  1903  has 
continuously  occupied  and  exercised  eover- 
elgn  control  over  the  stone,  conrtructed  the 
canal,  and.  since  1914.  for  a  peHod  of  sixty 
year?,  operated  the  canil  in  a  highly  effi- 
cient manner  without  Interruption,  "under 
the  terms  of  the  above  mentioned  treaties 
thereby  honoring  their  obligations,  at  rea- 
sonable toll  rates  to  the  ships  of  all  nations 
without  discrimination;  and 

Whereas  from  1904  through  June  30.  1971, 
the  United  States  made  a  total  Investment  In 
the  canal.  Including  defence,  at  a  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  of  over  SS  695  - 
745,000;  and 

Whereas  Panama  has.  under  «he  terms  of 
the  1903  treaty  and  the  1936  and  1955  revi- 
sions thereof,  been  adequately  oompensated 
for  the  rights  It  granted  to  the  United  St.  ♦es. 
in  such  significantly  beneficial  manner  ti  at 
said  compensation  and  correlated  benefits 
has  constituted  the  major  portion  of  the 
economy  of  Panama  giving  It  the  highest  per 
capita  income  In  all  of  Central  America;  and 
Whereas  the  canal  Is  of  vital  and  Impera- 
tive Importance  to  hemispheric  defence  and 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
Panama;  and 

Whereas  approximately  seventy  per  centum 
of  canal  traffic  either  originates  or  terminates 
In  United  States  ports,  making  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  canal  by  the  United 
States  vital  to  Its  economy:  and 

Whereas  the  present  negotiations,  and  a 
recently  disclosed  statement  of  "principles 
of  agreement"  by  our  treaty  negotUtor. 
Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker,  aqd  Panama- 
nian Foreign  Minister  Juan  Ta<flt,  Panama 
treaty  negotiator,  constitute  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  to  hemispheric  security  and  the 
successful  operation  of  the  caaal  by  the 
United  States  under  Its  treaty  obligations 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, on  Pebruary  2.  1960,  adopted 
H.  Con.  Res.  459,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  re- 
affirming the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  over  the  zone  territory  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  to  twelve,  thus  demonstrating  the  firm 
determination  of  ovir  people  that  the  United 
States  maintain  Its  mdlspensable  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction  over  the  canal  and  the 
Bone;  and 
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Whereas  under  article  rv,  section  3,  clause 
2  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  the 
power  to  dispose  of  territory  or  other  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  is  specifically  vested 
in  the  Congress,  which  Includes  the  House  of 
Representatives;  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  Tliat  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  maintain  and  protect  its  sovereign 
rights  and  jurisdiction  over  the  canal  and 
zone,  and  should  in  no  way  cede,  dilute,  for- 
feit, negotiate,  or  transfer  any  of  these  sov- 
ereign rights,  power,  authority,  jurisdiction, 
territory,  or  property  that  are  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  protection  and  seciu-lty  of 
the  United  States  and  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere;   and 

(2)  That  there  be  no  relinquishment  or 
surrender  of  any  presently  vested  United 
States  sovereign  right,  power,  or  authority  or 
property,  tangible  or  Intangible,  except  by 
treaty  authorized  by  the  Congress  and  duly 
ratified  by  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  That  there  be  no  recession  to  Panama, 
or  other  divestiture  of  any  United  States 
owned  property,  tangible  or  Intangible,  with- 
out prior  authorization  by  the  Congress 
(House  and  Senate),  as  provided  in  article 
IV,  section  3,  clause  2  of  the  United  States 
Constitution. 


[From  the  Strategic  Review.  Winter  1974] 
The  Problem  in  Panama 

Ellsworth  Bunker,  so-receutly  our  esteemed 
Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  and 
presently  in  charge  of  negotiating  an  adjust- 
ment of  treaty  arrangements  with  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  has  announced  the  con- 
clusion of  a  broad  negotiating  agreement 
committing  the  United  States  to  surrender 
Its  sovereign  rights  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The 
change  would  be  made  through  the  negotia- 
tion of  new  treaties  for  operation  and  de- 
fense of  the  Canal. 

The  announcement  was  accompanied  by 
sympathetic  propaganda  in  the  press,  atTect- 
ing  to  reassure  our  people  that  Canal  Zone 
sovereignty  Is  a  relic  of  the  colonial  era  which 
affronts  our  neighbor,  Panama,  and  must  be 
relinquished  to  restore  good  relations.  We 
think  such  treatment  is  a  serious  disservice 
to  an  Important  question  of  policy. 

When  the  United  States  became  Interested 
In  building  a  canal  at  Panama,  the  Isthmus 
was  a  dlsease-ndden  Jungle  area  In  which  a 
French  company.  In  twenty  years  of  effort 
and  at  a  cost  of  20,000  lives,  had  failed  utterly 
to  overcome  the  problems  of  sanitation  and 
engineering.  In  a  decade  of  great  Investment 
of  money,  energy  and  both  medical  and  engi- 
neering skills,  the  United  States  transformed 
the  country  of  Panama,  as  well  as  the  Zone, 
and  In  1914  opened  the  waterway. 

To  protect  this  investment,  which  was 
to  be  for  the  ages,  the  United  States,  under 
the  terms  of  the  Hay-Bunau-VariUa  Treaty 
of  1903  with  Panama,  had  taken  full  rights 
of  sovereignty  In  perpetuity  to  a  zone  ten 
miles  wide  embracing  the  Canal  route.  It  had 
also  undertaken.  In  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  of  1901  with  Great  Britain,  to  operate 
the  Canal  for  world  conunerce  with  no  special 
privileges  for  U.S.  shippers. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  net  cost  of  the 
Canal  to  the  United  States  to  date.  Includ- 
ing defense  and  not  Including  Interest  on  In- 
vestment, has  been  about  $6  billion. 

Until  the  riots  In  Panama  In  January,  1964, 
the  United  States  had  made  concessions  to 
Panama  on  various  aspects  of  the  1903  Treaty 
but  had  firmly  resisted  claims  for  relinquish- 
ment of  sovereignty.  It  Is  this  apptarent 
change  of  position  on  the  perpetuity  of  UB. 
sovereignty  which  raises  important  new  ques- 
tions of  policy. 

TTnder  the  1003  Treaty,  the  authority  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  umted  States  in  the  Canal 
Zone  are  legally  unchallengable.  The  Caaal. 


the  U.S.  Investment  In  It,  and  the  interests 
of  world  commerce  are  secure. 

Under  the  proposed  retrocession  of  sover- 
eign powers  to  Panama,  that  Republic  would 
acquire  sovereign  rights  and  authority  over 
the  operation  and  defense  of  the  Canal;  and 
the  United  States  would  then  hold  any  such 
rights  only  by  virtue  of  its  treaty  with  Pan- 
ama. Against  eviction  by  a  hostUe  government 
in  Panama,  the  United  States  would  have  no 
more  legal  standing  than  Britain  had  against 
Egypt  in  its  base  at  Suez  in  1951. 

Tlie  population  of  Panama  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  Detroit,  about  1.5  million.  The 
proposition  before  us  is  that  Panama  holds 
some  Inherent  right  of  sovereignty  which  en- 
titles it  to  take  over  this  high  American  in- 
vestment and  operate  it  for  its  own  benefit. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Panama  has  no  such 
right  today,  and  that  it  vrill  not  have  such 
authority  over  this  critical  waterway  unless 
the  United  States  now  cedes  this  authority  to 
Panama. 

We  suggest  that  to  enter  such  negotiations 
today  is  a  serious  abandonment  of  U.S.  au- 
thority and  responsibility.  To  confide  this 
crucial  waterway  to  the  nominal  control  of  a 
small  country  which  is  111-quallfled  to  admin- 
ister or  defend  It  Is  an  act  of  Great  Power 
irresponsibility.  If  Great  Britain  had,  In  1951, 
asserted  the  world  Interest  In  Suez  and  com- 
mitted military  forces  to  defend  that  Interest, 
the  Canal  would  not  have  been  closed  but 
would  today  be  a  lively  artery  of  commerce 
bringing  great  tributory  benefit  to  the  people 
of  Egypt. 

The  belief  of  some  offlclals  that  U.S.  opera- 
tion and  defense  of  the  Canal  under  treaty 
provisions,  instead  of  under  sovereign  author- 
ity, would  eUmlnate  the  friction  of  recent 
years  is  a  calamitous  mlsjudgment  of  the 
present  scene.  Marxist -Leninist  subversion 
would  be  intensified  by  such  a  retreat.  Fric- 
tion would  mount  and  the  U.S.  position 
would  become  intolerable.  The  United  States 
would  be  compelled  to  use  force  against  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  or  to  VTlthdraw  and 
allow  the  Canal  to  be  operated  tuid  defended 
by  another  lessee.  That  Is  a  prospect  which 
no  President  should  Impose  on  his  successors. 

If  US.  sovereignty  Is  to  be  surrendered  In 
two  decades  or  five  decades,  that  decision 
should  be  made  by  Americans  who  will  be  In 
charge  of  national  policy  at  that  time.  The 
only  proper  consideration  for  our  leaders  to- 
day Is  whether  the  United  States  should  sur- 
render sovereignty  here  and  now.  If  they  will 
not  act  affirmatively  now,  they  should  not 
prejudice  the  right  of  another  generation  to 
act  In  Its  time. 


REMARKS  OP  HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL, 
OF  CALIFORNIA,  UPON  INTRODUC- 
TION OF  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
REPEAL  OP  PUBLIC  LAW  74-796 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Spesiker,  Mono 
County  In  California  is  unique  In  that 
another  public  agency,  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  has  broad  authority  to  acquire 
whatever  Federal  lands  it  needs  In  the 
county  for  municipal  purposes  for  $1.25 
per  acre,  as  provided  under  Public  Law 
74-769  enacted  June  23,  1936. 

I  am,  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  introducing 
a  bill  that  would  repeal  that  1936  act  and 
also  protect  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
rights  to  continue  its  existing  water  re- 
source operations  In  Mono  County. 

My  colleague.  Representative  Robert 
Mathias,  has  joined  me  in  introducing 
this  bin. 


I  am  also  glad  to  announce  that  Cali- 
fornia Senator  Alan  Cranston  today  is 
introducing  an  identical  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  governments  of  both  Mono  County 
and  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  support  the 
legislative  effort.  This  bill  would  end  a 
long-time  conflict  between  the  two  juris- 
dictions, and  in  the  end.  be  mutually 
beneficial  to  both. 

In  repealing  the  1936  act.  the  legisla- 
tion also  specifically  provides  that  it  will 
in  no  waj-  affect  property  rights  or  laws 
of  the  State  of  California. 

The  act  w  ould  also  provide  for  certnin 
exchanges  of  lands  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  bill  follows: 

Section  I:  Repeals  PX.  74-769  of  June  23. 
1936. 

Discussion:  P.L.  74-769  grants  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles,  subject  to  certain  restrictions 
of  use.  the  right  to  piirchase  Federally  owned 
lands  in  Mono  County  for  $1.25  per  acre.  Tlie 
City  has  made  application  for  approximately 
24,000  acres  under  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
has  deposited  $30,000  with  the  United  States. 

Section   II    (a)  :    Grants   the   City  of  Los 
Angeles  easements  and  rights-of-way  to  op 
epate.    maintain,    and    reconstruct    existing 
facilities  located  on  Federal  lands  in  Mono 
County,  and  provides  that  within  a  five-year 
period,  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  shall  submit 
to  appropriate  officials  maps  accurately  set 
ting  forth  the  location  of  such  works,  struc 
tiire,  or  facilities  and  which  are  on  file  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  on  the  date  of  enact 
ment  of  this  Act. 

DLscussion:  The  City  of  Los  Angeles  has 
numeix>us  facilities  relating  to  Its  water  and 
povrer  operations  located  of  Federal  land  iu 
Mono  County.  Most  of  these  facilities  are 
under  use  permits  or  easements  granted  by 
the  Federal  government.  There  are  some 
however,  that  were  granted  under  blanket 
authority  and  others  of  many  years  standing 
for  which  there  are  no  maps  on  file.  This 
Act  would  grant  rights  to  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  for  existing  facilities  provided  maps 
accurately  showing  the  location  are  filed 
within  five  years. 

Section  n  (b)  :  The  City  is  granted  the 
right  to  aSect  Federal  lands  including  the 
level  of  surface  and  subsurface  waters  by 
its  existing  water  gathering  activities. 

Discussion:  In  giving  up  its  right  to  pur-l 
chase  Federal  lands  imder  PX.  74-769,  thet 
City  is  granted  the  right  to  conduct  Its  exlst-| 
Ing  water  gathering  activities  which  affect; 
Federal  land. 

Section  11(c):  Federal  land  Is  transferred 
to  the  City. 

Discussion:    The  City  of  Los  Angeles  ac 
quires   all   rights   and   Interest  In   approxi- 
mately 165  acres  of  Fedei^  land. 

Section  n  (d)  :  City  Land  In  Mono  County 
Is  transferred  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Discussion:  The  Federal  Government  ac 
quires  aU  rights  and  Interest  in  approxi- 
mately 440  acres  of  land  In  Mono  County, 
with  all  water  and  water  rights  reserved  to 
the  City,  since  the  Charter  of'  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles  precludes  their  disposal. 

Section  in :  Act  does  not  affect  laws  of  the 
State  of  California  relating  to  property  oc 
water  rights  nor  does  It  affect  the  rights  at 
the  State  of  California. 


POLITICAL  PRISONERS  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle 
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woman  from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzuc)  is 
recogolEed  for  60  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  only 
by  the  White  House  scandals  that  the 
honor  and  good  name  of  the  United 
States  are  beln«  shamed.  It  is  long  past 
time  that  we  an  became  fully  aware  of 
what  our  country  is  helping  to  do  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  political  prisoners 
in  South  Vietnam.  There  is  a  coverup 
going  on  now  of  atrocious  tortures  of 
people  wliose  only  crime  Is  that  they 
want  true  peace  for  their  country.  We 
cannot  pretend  that  we  are  not  deeply 
Implicated  in  crimes  against  humani'y. 
crimes  against  civilization,  crimes 
against  common  decency. 

The  regime  of  President  Thleu  may 
bethe  instrument  of  repression  for  its 
own  citizens,  Imt  it  is  our  money,  our 
technical  aid,  our  penal  know-how,  our 
connivance,  which  makes  it  possible  for 
the  Thleu  administration  to  use  the  most 
savage  means  imaginable  to  r^ress  po- 
litical prisoners  of  aU  walks  of  life  in 
South  Vietziam — farmers,  physicians, 
JW^erorawit  officials,  students,  lawyers.' 
businessmen.  We  must  share  responsibil- 
ity equally  with  the  Tliien  regime  for  the 
crimes  against  humanity  that  we  are 
paying  for  siureptitiously,  and  have  been 
partifipaitng  Ic  actively  for  years 

It  is  time  wc  acted,  swiftly  and  decl- 
«*«ly.  to  terminate  these  acts  of  bar- 
^rism  which  have  as  their  only  purpose 
the  preservation  in  power  of  the  dictato- 
rial and  repressive  regime  of  President 
Thieu. 

AB  WS  THZ  GOOD  CnUCAlfS  OF  TOBATt 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  more  than  S5  years 
ago  Oiat  the  Nazi  leaders  stood  in  the 
dock  at  the  Nuremberg  trials  and  heard 
our  own  Associate  Justice  Robert  H 
Jackson  esooriaie  them  in  hte  eloquent 
ckKlng  address  as  prosecutor.  With  shat- 
tering, ranoraeless  detallbig  <rf  facts 
Justtce  Jackson  enumerated  their  crimes 
acalnst  humanity. 

The  infamous  tiger  cages  and  prisons 
of  the  Thieu  regime  in  South  Vietnam 
nise  similar  moral  questions  about  our 
lesponsibikty  foe  what  is  happening 
there.  We  must  not  be  the  good  Ger- 
■Moa  who  pretended  that  they  did 
not  know  the  obscene  things  done  to 
other  Oermans  and  other  human  beings 
In  the  concentration  camps.  We  must  not 
look  the  other  way.  We  too  mmt  ex- 
amine with  honesty  what  hornus  are 
being  oommitted  dally  with  the  oonni- 
^anoe  of  our  own  military  and  civilian 
officials. 

We  cannot  plead  imavallahility  of  the 
Xacts.  Ther  are  readily  available.  No 
ape  can  honestly  plead  Ignaranee.  What 
■  needed  now  is  that  we  teoe  up  to  these 
MietB  and  at  long  last  Insist  that  some- 
TOlng  be  done  to  termhiate  once  and  for 
all  the  Imprisonments,  tortures,  and  bar- 
barisms inflicted  upon  South  VieC- 
aaaaese  civilians  with  the  full  knowledge 
of  our  own  Oovemment. 

Let  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  advise  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  where  they  can 
readfly  find  the  facts. 

On  November  28.  1973,  the  dlstin- 
cutaked  Senator  from  Sooth  Dakota 
<JsaiBS  AaooaxEK)  deaR  foreefnlly  with 
the  issue  of  the  political  prisoners  in 
South  Vietnam  in  an  address  to  the  Sen- 
ate. He  detailed  the  shocking  instances 
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of  torture  and  inserted  into  the  Rkcort) 
an  open  letter  dated  August  8,  1973.  from 
students  and  intellectuals  now  being  held 
as  political  prisoners  in  So«th  Vietnam. 
I  hope  all  Members  of  the  House  will 
read  his  remarks. 

A  second  source  for  learning  details  is 
a  report  called  "Political  Prisoners  in 
Sooth  Vietnam."  It  is  published  by 
Amnesty  International  PuWications.  53 
Theobald's  Road  London  WCIX  8  SP 
Enghmd.  This  fflustrated  report,  based  on 
painstaking  research  into  the  problem 
and  including  an  appendix  with  some 
typical  cases,  explains  who  the  100.000 
or  more  political  prisoners  are,  why  many 
who  support  neither  of  the  warring  sides 
are  still  detained,  the  conditions  of  their 
imprisonment,  and  the  suffering  of  many 
of  them  under  torture.  Amnesty  Inter- 
national states : 

The  aim  of  this  report  Is  to  publicize  the 
pUght  of  South  Vietnamese  civilian  prisoners, 
and  to  stress  the  fact  that  no  progress  Is 
being  made  towards  their  release.  Amnesty 
International  wishes  to  draw  this  state  of 
affairs  to  the  urgent  attention  of  the  In- 
ternational Commission  fcr  Control  and  Su- 
pervision of  the  CeaseSre  In  South  Viet- 
nam; to  the  partlclparts  of  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence on  Vietnam  last  February;  and  to  all  In- 
terested Governments  and  parties.  In  the 
hope  that  they  wUl  prevail  on  the  GRVN  and 
the  PRG  to  take  concerted  action  and  set  free 
South  Vietnamese  civilian  prisoners. 

A  third  readily  available  source  for 
learning  the  truth  is  an  exeellent  book, 
"Hostages  of  War,"  by  Don  Luce  and 
Holmes  Brown,  published  in  1972  by  the 
Indochina  Misbile  Education  Project,  Box 
39013.  Washington,  D.C.  20016,  USA.  I 
recommend  tirat  each  of  my  colleagues 
obtain  this  valuable  survey  and  read  it 
carefully. 

Tlie  international  community  is  well 
aware  of  the  crimes  being  perpetrated 
against  political  prisoners  in  South  Viet- 
nam. On  May  fl.  1973,  I  inserted  into  the 

CONOBBSSIONAL  ReCOSD  a  ■'UJnimnj-y  of  an 

appeal  from  leading  lawyers  and  clergy 
In  Japan  which  had  appeared  in  the  Re- 
porter, the  monthly  publication  of  the 
Passaic  County  Bar  Association.  The 
summary,  written  by  Daniel  Crystal,  As- 
sociate Editor  of  the  Reporter,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  leading  lawyers 
and  clergy  in  Japan  had  sent  out  an 
urgent  appeal  advising  the  international 
community  concerned  about  human  free- 
dom and  dignity  that  there  is  need  for 
Immediate  action.  Mr.  Crystal  summa- 
rized as  follows: 

■nils  country  has  dirtied  Its  hands  with 
enough  blood  In  Sotith  Vietnam.  North  Vtet- 
°*"».  Laoa  and  Cambodia.  We  cannot  evade 
rnponalbUlty  lor  what  Is  going  on  in  the 
prteona  oC  SoutJh  Vietnam.  We  have  sup- 
ported tJM  mieu  Admlnistratton  In  every 
possible  way.  Unless  we  are  to  be  regarded 
worldwide  as  hypocrites,  we  must  make  the 
Ceasefire  Agreement  wortc.  All  prisoners  must 
be  released.  Our  national  honor  ttemantte 
no  less. 

Tlie  appeal  by  tboee  dlsttngaished  Jap- 
■^e  lawyers,  ludges.  deigy  and  acboiais 
•hwmd  shock  the  conacietkoe  of  ua  aU. 

Th^  tequee*  that  an  international  In- 
vestlsKUoa  team.  inducQng  distinguished 
pcnoaalUlM  at  U>«  UJBJi.  be  sent  without 
dalay  to  Saigon  to  carry  out  on-the^^K>t 
and  thorough -going  inquiries  to  claiify  aU 
these  matters  of  such  grave  and  common 
concern. 

A  similar  appeal  fell  on  deaf  ears  In  the 
"SOs  when  the  slaughter  was  In  Eiu-ope. 
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Wliors  is  our  conscient:e  these  dtkys — some 
40  J  ears  later? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  no  long^  evade 
an  answer  to  that  fundamental  question. 
Where  is  our  conscience  today?  Are  we 
th3  good  Germans  of  today?  WUl  we  look 
and  see  what  is  there  to  be  seen?  Do  we 
have  the  courage  to  recogniee  our  na- 
tional shame  and  to  do  what  must  be 
dons  to  restore  our  national  honor? 

THE    RBCORD     Of    TO«TD*K    Uf     SOOBTH    VIKTMAM 

FV>r  anyone  to  maintain  tint  ttiere  is 
no  widespread  or  systematic  mistreat- 
ment of  inmates  is  contrary  to  the  re- 
ports of  released  prisoners  and  of  U.S. 
news  soiuces.  In  March  19731,  after  104 
prisoners  were  released  from  Con  Son, 
the  island  prison  »here  the  presence  of 
the  infamous  tiger  cages  were  first  re- 
vealed by  two  American  Congressmen. 
their  condition  was  described  as  follows 
by  Time  magazine  (March  19. 1973) : 

It  Is  not  really  proper  to  caU  them  men 
anymore.  "Shapes"  is  a  better  word — gro- 
tesque scuiptiu«s  of  acarred  flesh  and 
gaarled  limbs.  They  eat  rice,  frt^d  pork  and 
bananas,  and  as  their  chopsticks  dart  from 
bowl  to  mouth,  they  seem  almost  normal — 
but  they  are  not.  When  lunch  la  over,  they 
do  not  stand  up.  Years  of  being  abackled  In 
the  tiger  cages  have  forced  them  Into  a  per- 
manent pretzel-like  crouch.  They  move  like 
crabs,  skittering  across  the  floor  ^n  buttocks 
and  palms. 

They  are  aU  ages  and  hackgmunds.  One 
arrested  in  1966  during  Buddhist  riots.  An- 
other was  caught  In  the  1968  T»t  oflfenslve. 
Now  all  are  united  by  deformity.  "T  was  ar- 
rested one  day  In  the  park  with  my  wife 
and  children,"  one  man  says  as  lie  rubs  the 
shackle  sores  on  his  legs.  "The  police  at- 
tached electrodes  to  my  genitals,  broke  my 
Angers,  and  hung  me  from  the  celUng  by 
zny  feet.  They  did  these  things  to  my  wife, 
too,  and  forced  my  children  to  watch.  But 
I  never  did  give  la." 

Tho?e  who  refused  to  denounce  the  Com- 
munists were  carted  off  to  the  FV«nch-bullt 
Con  Son  .  .  .  Due  to  a  steady  diet  of  beatings 
as  weU  as  sand  and  pebbles  In  the  rice,  dys- 
entery, tuberculosis  and  chronic  stomach  dis- 
orders were  common.  Water  was  limited  to 
thi»e  swallows  a  day,  fordDg  lalaonera  to 
drink  nrlne.  Thoee  who  pleaded  for  more 
food  were  splasbed  with  lye  or  |>oked  with 
lo'^e  bamboo  poles. 

Things  have  been  especially  bad  sl^ce  the 
oeaseflre.  When  told  of  tfce  Parte  BettJeaient, 
the  prisoners  chewed,  only  to  be  stopped  by 
doses  of  lime  and  bamboo  ...  8o  tar  the 
government  response  to  these  acoonTits  has 
been  one  at  complete  denial  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  slckentag  account  Is 
confirmed  by  Amnesty  International's 
report,  at  pages  21  and  22: 

Only  a  oomparattvely  smaU  prsportlon  of 
tbose  held  on  Oon  Sod  are  lirtng  In  cages. 
But  a  number  of  dlfferant  reports  have  sug- 
gested that  ill-treatment  of  prisoners  In  Con 
Son  Is  almost  unlTeraal.  Amnestf  Interna- 
tional has  received  nomeroxia  allegations 
that  when  prisoners  arrive  on  tbe  Island  tliey 
have  to  run  the  gauntlet  between  "tro«5tee" 
prisoners  (that  is.  oatomon  crlmi«al  prison- 
ers) armed  with  dutaa:  that  t>e*tin«B  and 
tbe  use  of  bUnding  Ume  are  common:  and 
tbat  prisoners  profeesttng  against  tnadeqaate 
food  or  poor  coodltlone  aze  -terodoosly  put 
down. 

Several  of  those  reoenUy  reteaerd  firam  Oon 
Son.  for  example,  still  sustained  seaia  fraoa 
tear-cas  cannlsters  exptodli«  at  very  dose 
i»nge. 

Generally  spr^king.  the  physical  condition 
of  prisoners  released  by  the  GRVN  has  been 
very  poor.  Prisoners  are  frequently  paralyzed 
or  crippled  as  a  result  of  tortue  during  inter- 
rogation or  shackling  during  confinement. 
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Contagious  diseases  such  as  tuberculosis 
are  widespread  and  exacerbated  by  the 
crowded  and  unhygenlc  conditions  in  which 
prisoners  are  kept.  It  Is  common  for  prison- 
ers to  urinate  their  blood;  liver  and  kidney 
diseases  resulting  from  inadequate  water 
supplies  (and,  as  Con  Son  prisoners  have  al- 
leged, drinking  urine),  are  widespread. 

The  Amnesty  International  report  con- 
tains the  commentary  of  a  film  made  by 
a  British  television  team  from  the  Gra- 
nada company  which  visited  South  Viet- 
nam in  March  1973,  and  managed  to 
interview  9  of  the  124  prisoners  re- 
leased in  February  1973  from  Con  Son. 
With  shame  and  anger  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  this  is  a  recitation  of  what 
is  going  on  now,  not  in  the  thirties  in  a 
Nazi  concentration  camp,  but  this  year 
in  a  prison  financed  in  part  by  the  United 
States  and  operated  by  a  government 
which  is  funded  to  a  unprecedented  de- 
gree by  the  United  States. 

We  tracked  down  another  group  of  nine 
prisoners  In  a  police  compound,  who  had 
been  released  from  Con  Son  prison  Island. 
They  were  now  In  a  village  70  mUes  from 
Saigon.  Unfortunately,  for  the  nine  released 
prisoners,  they  had  promptly  been  im- 
pris9ned  again  by  a  losal  police  chief,  who 
did  not  want  them  talking  to  his  villagers. 
We  told  the  police  chief  he  was  acting  con- 
trary to  the  peace  agreement  and  he  reluc- 
tantly released  the  nine  prisoners  into  our 
custody  on  condition  they  were  taken  to  a 
local  Buddhist  pagoda  away  from  the  vil- 
lagers. Of  the  nine  prisoners,  seven  were 
paralyzed  and  all  alleged  they  had  been  tor- 
tured on  Con  Son  Island.  They  also  com- 
plained of  a  variety  of  diseases  including  TB, 
heart  conditions,  and  malaria  that  they  had 
contracted  in  the  tiger  cages. 

We  asked  the  nine  prisoners  about  their 
personal  histories.  Lam  Hung,  farmer,  al- 
leged torture  with  electricity,  water  forced 
Into  his  lungs,  hung  by  his  arms.  In  the 
tiger  cages  since  1967,  legs  now  paralyzed. 
He  did  not  say  what  his  politics  were. 

Huynh  Van  Chlnh,  declared  communist 
cadre,  alleged  that  pins  were  forced  under 
his  toe  nails,  and  electrical  wires  were  at- 
tached to  his  penis.  In  the  cages  since  1969, 
legs  now  paralyzed. 

Nguyen  Tal,  farmer  arrested  by  Phoenix. 
Never  accused  of  being  a  communist;  has  no 
idea  why  he  was  Jailed.  Alleges  beatings.  He 
was  not  put  Into  the  tiger  cages.  His  legs 
function  normally. 

Phan  Van  Co,  conununlty  cadre.  Alleges 
torture  with  electricity,  hung  by  his  arms  for 
2  hours.  Not  put  In  a  tiger  cage,  so  his  legs 
function  normally. 

Pham  Van  Mau,  non-communist  student 
arrested  at  a  protest  demonstration.  Alleges 
torture  with  electricity,  ribs  broken.  In  the 
tiger  cage  since  1969.  Legs  now  paralyzed. 

Ny  Van  Than,  community  cadre.  Alleges 
torture  with  electricity,  hung  up  by  his  arms, 
tied  behind  his  back.  In  the  tiger  cages  since 
1969.  Legs  now  paralyzed. 

Son  Ut,  Cambodian  studying  In  Vietnam. 
Alleges  water  forced  Into  his  lungs,  hung  by 
the  arms.  Arrested  In  1962,  held  In  the  tiger 
cages  since  1969.  Legs  now  paralyzed. 

My  Van  Mlnh.  non-communist  student- 
activist,  alleges  being  placed  in  a  barrel  of 
water  which  was  beaten  on  the  outside  until 
he  urinated  blood.  In  the  cages  since  1968. 
Legs  now  paralyzed. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  these  reports  of  torture 
and  atrocities  are  not  isolated  or  imlque. 
Senator  Abourezk  in  his  November  28. 
1973.  address  told  the  Senate  that  scores 
of  reports  which  he  had  received  In  the 
last  year  described  vividly  the  terrible 
living  conditions  in  these  prisons  and  the 


treatment  received  by  an  estimated  100,- 
000  or  more  political  prisoners  in  South 
Vietnam.  He  said: 

Crowded  cells  and  dally  harassment  and 
torture  is  not  only  prevalent — it  is  now  a 
matter  of  course. 

I,  too,  have  received  similar  reports. 
For  example,  I  have  received  a  report  by 
Ho  Ngoc  Nhuan,  which  details  the  tor- 
tures and  indignities  to  which  political 
prisoners  are  subjected.  I  quote  in  part: 

Acupuncture:  The  fingertips  of  the  prison- 
er are  pinned  with  nails  or  needles.  The  In- 
terrogator uses  a  ruler  to  hammer  the  nails 
deep  into  the  fingers  or  lightly  taps  over  the 
nails  to  create  a  painful  sensation  for  the 
prisoner.  Some  interrogators  use  pliers  to 
pull  out  the  prisoner's  nail. 

Testicle  torture:  The  Interrogator  squeezes 
the  prisoner's  testicles  and  hits  It  whUe  In- 
terrogating. 

Electric  shocks:  electrical  shocks  are  put 
into  the  ear  lobes,  the  fingers,  the  nipples, 
the  thighs,  testicles,  groins  of  the  prisoners, 
after  which  they  have  serious  mental  break- 
downs. 

Sexual  torture  for  ivomen:  the  woman  is 
stripped  out  of  her  clothes  and  becomes  a 
subject  of  odious  looks  and  Jokes  from  the 
interrogator  before  she  is  tortured.  In  the 
c.s  where  sne  is  arrested  with  her  husband, 
she  L'^  stripped  naked  in  front  of  him  or  vice 
versa,  so  tha'  !;he  other  one  is  driven  by 
shame  to  admit  all  calumnies. 

As  a  result  of  the  inhumane  tortures  and 
brutal  repression  in  the  prison,  many  in- 
nocent prisoners  have  become  disabled  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives  if  they  have  not  yet 
died.  Many  women  had  to  commit  suicide  to 
insure  their  virginity  and  dignity.  Other 
prisoners,  unable  to  endure  such  torture, 
admit  everything  of  which  they  are  accused, 
and  as  a  consequence  lead  to  the  arrest  of 
their  relatives  and  friends. 

One  could  go  on  detailing  these  savage 
tortures  of  these  guilty  of  the  crime  of  op- 
posing President  Thieu.  The  reports  I 
have  received  coincide  in  all  respects 
with  those  of  Amnesty  International  and 
with  those  reported  by  Senator 
Abourezk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  these  prisoners  not 
beaten  and  tortured  lack  the  minimum 
of  healthy  living  conditions.  There  is  not 
enough  space  and  air.  There  is  insuf- 
ficient food  and  drink ;  insuflacient  water 
for  washing;   insufficient  medical  care. 

In  a  doctorate  thesis  "Pathology  in  a 
Prison,"  submitted  to  the  faculty  of 
medicine  at  Hue  on  January  29,  1973.  Dr. 
Nguyen  Ninh  Triet.  who  was  himself 
jailed  by  the  Saigon  government  for  40 
months  at  Con  Son  Island,  descrit>es 
these  imbearable  living  conditions.  His 
thesis  makes  clear  that  the  food  given  the 
political  prisoners  consists  mainly  of: 
rice  crumbs,  mixed  with  gravel  and 
worms;  rotten  dried  fish,  called  "quinine 
fish"  because  of  its  bitter  taste;  shrimp 
sauce  mixed  with  sand;  spoiled  canned 
fish — a  can  is  given  to  10  people  at  each 
meal:  very  seldom  fresh  fish  or  meat; 
vegetables  at  these  isolation  prisons  are 
forbidden;  it  is  common  for  the  prisoners 
to  eat  grass  or  tree  leaves. 

According  to  Dr.  Nguyen  Ninh  Triet's 
thesis,  each  camp  has  only  one  well,  its 
water  used  for  drinking  and  washing,  in- 
cluding the  dishes  and  clothing.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  putrefied  and  polluted 
with  bacteria.  When  It  Is  drunk  unboiled, 
it  causes  serious  cholera  epidemics. 

n.S.  offlcisds  have  condcaied  these  in- 


humane conditions  for  years.  The  stor;' 
of  the  notorious  Tiger  cages  is  typical. 
On  October  1,  19P3 — over  10  years  ag 
Prank  Walton,  then  Chief  of  the  U 
Public  Safety  Division  in  Saigon,  issu 
a  signed  report  which  described  the  Tige: 
cages : 

In  Con  Son  II,  some  of  the  hard  core  com 
munisf  keep  preaching  the  "party"  line,  si 
fr.eae  "Reds"  are  sent  to  the  Tiger  cages  1 
Con  Son  T  where  they  are  isolated  from  a! 
others  for  months  at  a  time.  This  confine 
mcnt  may  also  include  rice  without  salt  an 
water— the  United  States  prisons'  equivalen] 
of  bread  and  water.  It  may  Include  Immobili 
zation — the  prisoner  is  bolted  to  the  flooi 
handcuffed  to  a  bar  or  rod.  or  leg  Irons  wltl 
the  chain  through  the  eyebolt,  or  around  i 
bar  or  rod.  (The  Rehabilitation  System 
Viet  Nam,  Public  Safety  Division,  Unltei 
States  Operations  Mission  to  Viet  Nam,  Ociol 
ber,   1963). 

Yet,  in  July  1970,  when  the  exlstene 
of  the  Tiger  cages  was  disclosed,   Mit. 
Walton  denied  any  knowledge  of  them 
two  U.S.  Congressmen,  Augustds  Haw 
KINS  and  William  Anderson. 

In  1971,  an  employee  of  the  U.S.  con 
struction  consortium  of  Raymond,  Mor 
risen,  Knudsen-Brown,  Root  &  Jon 
made  available  the  letter  of  agreemeni 
between  this  firm  and  the  U.S.  Departf 
ment  of  the  Navy  to  build  new  isolatioil 
cells  to  replace  the  Tiger  cages.  The  new 
cells  are  two  square  feet  smaller  than 
the  former  Tiger  cages. 

On  February  22,  1971,  Robert  McClos  > 
key.  State  Department  briefing  ofiBcen. 
said  that  the  $400,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new,  smaller  cells  came  from 
Government  of  Vietnam  funds.  lit 
March  1973,  however,  Mr.  Ray  Meyer, 
Secondary  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Embass;  r 
in  Saigon,  made  available  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  a  re- 
port entitled  "Enquiry  on  USAID/ 
CORDS  Support  of  GVN  Civilian  Priso^ 
System  "  which  shows  that  the  money  fot 
the  construction  of  the  new  "isolatioij 
cells"  was  indeed  part  of  U.S.  economif 
assistance  to  Vietnam,  in  a  category 
called  "Assistance-in-Kind."  We  cannot 
evade  responsibility.  We  must  do  somej 
thing  about  it  now. 

WHO    ABE    THE    POLmCAL    PBISONEKS    OF    SOTTTS 

VIETNAM?  [ 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  apologists  for  th^ 
Thieu  regime  would  have  us  believe  that 
there  are  no  more  than  about  25,000  to 
30,000  civilian  prisoners  In  South  Viet* 
nam.  most  of  them  common  criminals  or 
Communists.  This  is  an  example  of  the 
deception  that  is  going  on.  [ 

Marshall  Wright,  Acting  Assistant  Secf 
retary  for  Congressional  Relations,  De* 
partment  of  State,  wrote  in  a  letter  date<i 
March  2,  1973,  to  Senator  Robert  Grxf| 

FIN. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  there  are  hundred| 
of  thousands  of  political  prisoners;  however 
we  have  seen  no  evidence  to  substantiate  anj 
such  number.  According  to  our  latest  Inforf 
matlon,  the  civilian  prison  population 
about  25,000  to  30,000. 

Compare  that  figure  with  what  is  re 
ported  by  many  other  organization! 
whose  figures  are  readily  available  to  th«  i 
Department  of  State : 

Amnesty  International  reports  that  thd 
minimum  number  of  GRVN  civilian  de-* 
tainees  is  certainly  not  less  than  70.000  tq 
75.000,  while  It  may  well  be  more  thai 
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^^^n  ^Z^'^'^iL  °StfJ^^'^^^  °f  on,  Mrs.  Thanh  gave  an  eloouent  speech  being  done  with  our  money,  our  foreign 
^i^^^'^^  "*^'  £*'i2.?  ^  statement  on  October  6.  1973  at  a  reception  to  cele-  aid,  our  knowledge  our  connivance  a?d 
?5  father  Nguyen  Dlnh  Thi.  Vietnamese     brate  her  return  to  freedom.  I  quote  from     ou? partl^pattoT  connivance  ai.d 

l^d  WS^J  Snl^lsT™'""""'     one  paragraph  of  her  Quietly  impassioned     ^  ^-''^^  ^-^^^'^^^  ^  ^ 

byrhe'r^^^oS"''"'^*""^"'^'^^  .^^vr^''ii^-^^-.\v:;^Z7.  ,^^^5r  ™-?  -^-  — 

South  Vietnamese  Committee  To  Re-  of  Jirg  happy.  How  ^  we  riuy^S^to  ^""T*^'^.  ^^  Department  of  Defense 

form    the    Prison   System,    June    1973:  *•*»«  return   to  freedom   of  o»e   individual  ^^^  '"*  Agency  for  International  De- 

181,000.  wiuie  the  wboie  popuiaUon  stiu  lacks  rkse  velopment     (AID).    Senator    Abottkezk 

Anshcan    News   Service Canadian *°**  cloth,  stm  imprisoned  by  hatred  and  war,  has    inserted    into    the    Cohcressiohal 

December  14.  1972:  More  than  240  000  ^^  tyranny  and  exploitation,  injustice  and  Record  the  following  chart  of  American 

Ngo  Cong  Duc-who  got  his  flgrires  'by  mote''"he%eace"LmL^'n[r.'L*'AnlH  ^^  ^i^*  .^  ^"'^  ^""^  ^^^^^  Prisons  pro- 

addtng  UP  the  number  of  prisoner,  in  nTon^'I:::^?^:^^::^^.''^^^^^^^^^^  ^^l^Sr^^L'^f^'^l'^'^^''^'''''''^' 

each  prison.  As  a  former  Vietnamese  Na-  prisoned   and    m   treated   in   the   dreadful  ™»^  ^^rector  of  the  CIA: 

tloaaJ   Assemblyman,   he   had   access   to  prisons  which  are  fun  of  ■crlmlnel  patriots- of  FLcalyear: 

this  type  of  information.  Reported  in  the  ^^^  ov^\   whUe  the  Forces  of  Peace  and        1S67  ^      $78  ooo 

New   York   Times.    September    7     1972-  Se^-ulne  national  reconcUlatlon  and  concord          1968   ^  1,199  700 

200,000.  °-'^  ^'P  tielng  condemned   as   a   'traitorous          1969   ^       SSlisoo 

Buddhist  Peace  Delegation  to  Paris  of  ^°'"''^'                                                                   J""  sisiaoo 

the  United  Buddhist  Church  of  Vietnam,  Let  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  quote  too  from        1972  ^■"*® 

March  30,  1»73:  Hundreds  of  thousands  the  equally  moving  open  letter  from  stu-                  " 627.400 

of  clvili'tn  political  prisoners  who  are  not  dents  and  intellectuals  now  being  held  ^"  response  to  congressional  inquiry, 

affiliated  with  a  military  side.  as  political  prisoners  in  South  Vietnam  ^^^    then    US.    Ambassador,    William 

Amnesty  International  concludes  in  its  wiiich  Senator  Aeoueezk   inserted  into  C'olby.  gave  a  brief  history  of  Uie  Ameri- 

report  that —  the  Congressional  Record  on  Novem-  ^^^    contribution    in    maintaining    the 

We  hear  nothing  about  the  detention  oen-  "^^r  2»  (S21251 )  :  Thieu  regime's  penal  system: 

ters  administered   by   ttoe  poUce  and  army.  Auovst    8,    1973.— From    InsiCe    the    dark  ^    1963,    a    U.S.    program    of    advice   and 

Only  the  Up  of  the  iceberg  is  visible.  cells  of  the  prisons  of  South  Vietnam— Con  assistance   to   the   GVN   prison   ^stem   was 

Part  of  the  deceotion  beine  oractinivl  ^'?;  ^^}  ^^'  '"'"  ^^'^-  "^^  Hlep— we  high  i^-itiated  which  w»s  taken  o^•er  by  CX3RDS 

UtwiT  the    Am«Hp!^r  ™.w!f  o,fr„lt?^  ^'^'^  °^  ^^^  P"^^"'^  °^  S°"tf^  Vietnam-Con  <C'vU    Operations    and    Revoluttonary    De- 

U^^^i^^  ♦K        A          ?w     ...  *!i?    ^°^^^  ^'*'^-  ^^'  «°^'  ■">"  Due.  Tan  HIep-we  high  velopment  Support)  ta  1967.  .     JO  1967,  the 

opmion  IS  tHe  attempt  by  the  Thieu  re-  school  and  university  students  and  unlver-  problems    of    overcrowding    because    of    the 

glme  and  the  Nixon  administration  to  ^iiy  graduates  have  searched  fcr  a  way  to  *^  '"»i  less  of  prisoners  to  vc  attacks  be- 

allege  that  the  comparatively  few  civilian  ®*  ^^  ^'^"  ^'''s  letter  as  a  protest  against  in-  came   ferious.   Thus   a   substantial    program 

IHlsoners  are  either  common  criminals  J"5tice.  of   forufication    and    exp»nsion    of    prison 

or  members  of  ttie  National  Liberation  .v^*  prisoners  represent  a  variety  of  people:       facilities  was  unaertaken A-ivjForv  attcn- 

Pront  t.  ere  are   northerners,   people   trom    central  "oa  to  these  centers  has  teen  Increased  over 

Wlio  aro   th*   n«nnl0  t.7>.»»,   D-^.i^...!.  ^'^'^'i*™  »rid  those  from  the  Mekong  Delta  ^^^  years,   using  both  civilian  and   military 

Th^     hi!     I^H*^^     4       ^o'^o^''*!"'  in  the  south.  There  are  a  wide  v«rlety  of  ages  persancel.    Including    six    members    of    tol 

xmeu     nas     nad     Unprisoned?     Senator  amo  g   us:    Professor   Phan   Dlah    U-   is   72.  United  states  Federal  Bui-eau  of  tyisons  now 

ABOXJREZK  described  them  in  his  address  Lawyer  Nguyen  Long  is  66;  Huvrh  Kim  Dung,  in  Vietnam.                                             I 

to  the  Senate  on  November  28,  1973.  put-  *  medl;al  student  is  only  20.  We  come  from  o        f       A                                    J 

ting  into  the  Record  the  open  letter  from  *  number  of  different  social  environments  senator  Abourezk  advised  the  Senate 

a  group  of  South  Vietnamese  political  '^.^'^  ^^^^  strata:  those  whose  families  are  onNovember 28,  1973: 

prisoners   now    being   held   at    Chi    Hoa  wT^*,"'  '*'^"^^'  <='^"  servants,  government  Whlle  the  program  has  been  'taHen  over  by 

Prison-  officials,    businessmen.   We    hava  studied    In  CORDS',  A?D  continues  to  be  responsUile  for 

_,.„■„ ^ .     .    __                  .,  many  different  schools,  aid  in  dlterent  coun-  providing  •teciinlcal  supervisors  fao  heln  su- 

i.J^T              *''"°^*^'^'~'''°'"^'^  tries;    there  are   those   who  hav«  studied   in  pervise      relocatiors      and      to      flniln      new 

l^IZ^n  ^TJT?".'^"*,*''**^*'  ''"*'•  ^^    ^-^^    '"'^    ^    ^'-    ^'e°    ^^«    T^*«h:    ^  recruits."   AID  also   furnishes  "supplies   f* 

Mwmen  and  students.  AaJde  from  their  pro-  France,  such  as  Ho  thi  Nhan  (Camp  4    Con  prison  security  "  supplies   i.r 

ressional  diversity,  they  aU  have  one  thing  Son);  in  the  universities  of  South  Vietnam, 

In  common— they  are  all  Vietnamese  citizens  su:h  .as  medical   student  Huynh   tan   Nam         After  Congressmen  William  Anderson 

who  are  now  being  imprisoned  and  tortured  (Chi  Hoa  Prison),  and  teacher  Cao  thi  Que  and  Augustus  Hawkins  discovered  the 

m  the  most  barbaric  and  inhumane  ways.  Huong  (Thu  Due  Prison) ,  and  In  universities  existence  of  the  Tiger  ca«es   tbe  Saifion 

The    repressive    regime    of    President   Thieu  In  socialist  countries,  such  as  Or.  Tar,  ncoc  Government    bee*n    to    hmflrt    •! J^?^ 

continues  to  be  bent  on  the  only  means  it  Ann  (Camp  7,  Con  Son)  and  econom^  xf^  cases^    tsola^    r^llc    oc   VZ     ^ 

knows  to  Stay  In  power-the  continuous  ha-  ngoc  Hien   (Chi  Hoa  Prison),  etc.  In  prte^  ^^nlf^Liitn  „  i       ^^    *'^^  ■^'^^ 

WKment,   torture  and    tatermnent   of   any  there  are  also  writers  such  as  Too  That  Binh  fUPhemistically      called— using      prison 

Vietnamese  citizens  who  even  gives  the  im-  Mlnh  (Chi  Hoa)   ar.d  Le  si  Qui  (Tan  Hlep)  ^^^°^-   The   prisoners,   however,    refused 

presaton  of  being  an  opponent  of  the  govern-  ar.d  artists  such  as  Bu  Chi,  and  law  students'  *'°  Participate  In  this  "self-help  project." 

™t?'-  We  prisoners  are  of  different  faiths;   Catho-  AID  then  awarded  the  $400,000  contract 

,n«L,?'°*,7.f"y*  estimates  there  are  over  "cs,  such  as  Nguyen  xuan  Ham  (Camp  8,  Con  to  RMK-BRJ,  an  American  C(Mlip*ny   to 

i^J^tK"       ''ti  P':^'^*'^    1°   «>«   South.  Son)  and  Doan  kbac  Xuan  (Cbi  Hoa);  Bud-  builQ  these  tiger  cages  ^v»l^'  ^ 

Tje,  „e.  Mr.  Spelcar.  tta  third  <o™  ,1^  ST,^  SSJi  "'"  "  """""  "''""  '^  Sc^  "iTS974'"sSS2r  ^w^'S 

in  \^tnam  Who  represent  a  solid  threat  Although    we    are    from    different    back-  Kennedy  said: 

to  President  Thieu  because  they  speak  grounds  we  have  one  characterlstl-  m  com-  We  found  that  public  safety  is  now  called 

lor  the  people  who  want  peace  and  re-  ™*>"-    before   everything   and    above   all    we  technical     support,     public     admtnlstratlcn 

conciliation    in    a    troubled,    devastated  "^  Vietnamese;    we  hall   from  wvery  comer  a-^d  public  works.  .  .  They  tctal  3ome  $15  - 

land.  o*  Vietnam.  .  .  .  217,000  for  public  safety  purposes  In  South 

One  of  the  civilian  prisonere  who  was  How  long    Mr    Sneaker   ran  tiP  rr^n  vietimm-presumabiy  there  is  mgre  buried 

lf£rr«'L'?S^',SSs.\'r?Sf  "s""&^T  "" "™  ''^"  -^  :Sp?r„-7'"irs  z^"^.rs^ 

Pr^ldium    of    th?A^;«o               »         ^  ^^I^^  r^'"'^-  ^""^  pretend  that  our  part  February  21.  for  example,  the  U.S.  ^bassy 

ijesldlum  of   the  Vietnamese  Womens  m   the  tragedy  of  Vietnam   and   of  all  ^"^  Saigon  obligated  plasters  value*  at  moi« 

Movement  for  the  Right  to  live.  Mrs.  Inclochina  has  ended;  that  we  can  forget  *^*"  Jiocooo  for  prisoner  support.  (Con- 

Ttoanh  has  been  imprisooed  four  times  the  tortures  and  travail  of  that  troubled  '=**=ssional  record,  June  4.  1973). 

In  8  yws  f or  daring  to  apeak  up  for  land  because  we  have  received  back  our        Matthew  J    Harvey    Director  of  the 

SrJ'Uo'S^RS:^  fSl^"*  "^  '^'^  own  prisoners  of  war;  that  what  happens  Office  of  Legislative  AffaiS^?5S)U^ 

to  ^^*  S^^ir"o2i'!^^^^^  ^  *f  ""^^^  prisoners  in  South  Viet-  to  one  US    Congressman  of  #une   12, 

2?S^t^L^^;5S!'^*^**'^  nam  Is  none  of  our  concern?  1973  that  $9.3  million  of  this  is  Depart- 

TSL^\fS!L^f?    ^         I       ^  It  is  very  much  our  concern.  We  cannot  ment  of  Defense  money  for  the  national 

Upon  her  release  after  2  jears  in  pris-  escape  our  responslbUlty  for  what  is  police  to  replace  worn  out  eoufcjment  I 
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think  all  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  is 
a  great  deal  of  replacement — particu- 
larly considering  that  another  $6  million 
is  spent  on  public  safety  from  other  U.S. 
sources. 

Concealing  U.S.  involvement  in  public 
safety  in  South  Vietnam  is  often  a  mat- 
ter of  omission.  The  public  is  advised 
that  the  Public  Safety  Directorate  of 
CORDS— Civil  Operations  and  Revolu- 
tionary Support — has  been  dissolved  and 
has  no  further  role  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  administration  conveniently  does 
not  mention  that  many  of  the  activities 
were  just  transferred  to  AID  in  Saigon. 

The  deceptions  are  numerous  and 
deliberate. 

They  can  be  uncovered,  however,  with 
diligent  searching  through  official  docu- 
ments. 

For  example,  AID's  Indochina  recon- 
struction booklet  categorically  declares: 

AID  had  terminated  its  assistance  to  the 
National  Police  and  to  the  Vietnamese  Cor- 
rections System. 

But  study  of  that  same  booklet  dis- 
closes some  of  the  places  where  elements 
of  the  old  public  safety  program  have 
been  tucked  away  under  new  headings: 

Public  Administration  General  Sup- 
port: $256,000  for  training  64  members 
of  the  national  police.  This  itself,  in- 
cidentally, is  a  substantial  increase  over 
the  43  Vietnamese  policemen  trained  in 
the  United  States  in  1973. 

Public  Works  General  Support:  $520,- 
eoo  for  replacement  parts  and  $350,000 
for  American  advisers  to  the  police  tele- 
conmiunications  system. 

Technical  Support:  $869,000  for  com- 
puter training  of  200  persormel  of  the 
national  police. 

Public  Works  General  Support:  $520,- 
000  for  replacement  parts  and  $350,000 
for  American  advisers  to  the  police  tele- 
communications system. 

And  this  is  not  all. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  funds,  the 
AID  booklet  sets  out  that  $3.8  million 
in  "unobligated  obligations"  is  still 
available  for  public  safety  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Nothing  is  said  as  to  how  these 
funds  are  to  be  used. 

It  appears  further  that  more  money 
for  public  safety  In  South  Vietnam  is 
concealed  in  the  seemingly  innocuous 
item,  "commodity  import  program." 
This  program  makes  it  possible  for  im- 
ported commodities  paid  for  by  the 
United  States  with  American  dollars  to 
be  sold  in  Vietnam  to  private  business- 
ment  for  Vietnam  piasters.  The  first  pri- 
ority use  for  these  piasters  is  general 
support  of  the  Saigon  civil  and  military 
budgets.  Senator  Aboueezk,  testifying  on 
June  27.  1973,  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  pointed  out  that 
in  calendar  year  1973,  over  1.3  billion  of 
the  U.S.  supported  piasters — costing  the 
American  taxpayer  approximately  $3.3 
million — would  be  spent  by  the  Saigon 
Government  for  "public  safety  pro- 
grams." He  added  that  in  view  of  a  1972 
GAO  report  which  points  out  how  little 
control  U.S.  AID  really  exercises  over 
the  spending  of  such  American  donated 
piasters,  we  have  little  assurance  that 
the  amount  that  Saigon  actually  spends 
on  police  and  prisons  wiU  not  be  even 
higher. 


Senator  Abourezk  advised  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that,  com- 
bining his  figures  and  recognizing  that 
there  might  well  be  public  safety  support 
funds  hidden  elsewhere  in  the  budget  the 
Nixon  administration  intends  to  spend 
at  least  $19.7  million  for  Saigon's  police 
and  prisons  in  1974. 

I  quote  from  another  important  section 
of  Senator  Aboueezk's  testimony  on  June 
27,  1973.  before  the  Senate  Foreign  F^e- 
li lions  Committee: 

other  confusion  and  coverup  regarding  our 
pujlic  safet-  efforts  involve  the  construcUon 
of  prison  facilities  In  South  Vietnam.  I  have 
here  a  copy  of  a  1971  "Notice  to  Proceed"  from 
the  Departmei.t  of  Navy  directing  an  Ameri- 
can construction  firm  to  spend  $400,000  worth 
of  plasters  on  the  building  of  Isolation 
cells — called  by  the  Vietnamese  "the  new 
tiger  cages" — on  Con  Soi.  Island.  In  response 
to  a  receiit  Congressional  inquiry,  however, 
an  AID  official  flatly  stated  that  Department 
of  Defei.se  funds  had  never  been  ui.ed  for  the 
construction  of  GVN  prison  or  detention  faci- 
lities. This  puzzling  and  certainly  does  not 
explain  the  whole  truth.  As  it  turns  out.  the 
I'l'nds  authorized  by  the  Navy  came  out  of 
an  American-supported  "Assistance  in  kind" 
plaster  fund  generated  through  the  "Food  for 
I  eace"  program  and  apparently  did  not  come 
directly  from  the  DOD.  Another  question  la 
raised  by  fonner  CORDS  Director  William 
Colby's  statement  in  1971  to  the  House  Gov- 
eriiment  Operations  Committee  that  U.S. 
fui.ds  were  used  to  build  Province  Interroga- 
tion Centers.  Acccrdiiig  to  official  statements, 
neither  AID  nor  DOD  funded  the  construc- 
tion of  these  centers,  so  the  Implication  Is 
that  some  other  agency,  presumably  the 
CIA,  lias  been  pouring  additional  unknown 
amounts  of  money  into  the  secret  police  sys- 
tem— funds  over  which  CongreiS  has  no 
control. 

It  is  hypocrisy  in  the  extreme  for  this 
administration  to  pretend  that  the  fate 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  political 
prisoners  in  South  Vietnam  is  not  its  re- 
sponsibility. 

Congress  has  the  sworn  testimony  of 
one  American  doctor  who  lias  examined 
dozens  of  people  inunediately  after  their 
release  from  President  Thieu's  prisons. 
Dr.  John  Champlin  testified  to  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  June  11, 
1973  that: 

The  prisoners  I  examined  were  all  partlaUy 
or  completely  paralyzed  at  the  knee  joint  and 
completely  paralyzed  below  the  knees.  The 
patellar  reflexes  are  decreased  or  absent  and 
Achilles  tendon  (ankle)  reflexes  are  absent 
In  all  cases.  Considerable  atrophy  in  muscle 
contracture  was  present  In  the  legs  of  aU 
prisoners,  often  to  the  extent  that  I  could  en- 
circle the  prisoner's  leg  above  the  ankle  with 
my  thumb  and  Index  flnger.  Tbese  facte  pre- 
sent an  objective  medical  evidence  that  the 
prisoner's  paralysis  was  organic  and  real. 
•     •     • 

Two-thirds  of  the  prisoners  I  examined  had 
clinical  signs  of  symptoms  of  tuberculosis. 
All  htkl  symptoms  of  vitamin  deficiency  and 
other  serious  Internal  diseases.  .  .  .  These 
prisoners  told  of  being  In  tiger  cages  for  pe- 
riods of  two  and  one-half  to  seven  years. 
During  that  time  they  spent  months  and 
years  without  Interruption  in  leg  irons  while 
subsisting  on  a  diet  of  only  three  handfuls 
of  rice  and  three  swallows  of  water  daily.  .  . . 

The  vritonera  with  lohom  I  talked  said  theg 
had  all  heen  examined  more  than  onee  try 
Amerioan  mUitary  phpticiana  whUe  In  prison 
but  they  denied  having  received  so  much  as 
an  ■aptrln  during  tbelr  confinement.  (Em- 
phasis suppUed). 

Again,  we  must  remember  that  our  own 


Government  is  responsible  for  these 
crimes  against  humanity,  as  the  good 
Germans  were  responsible  for  similar 
crimes. 

Consider  the  relevance  in  this  regard, 
Mr.  Speaker,  of  what  Associate  Justice 
Robert  H.  Jackson  said  In  concluding  his 
closing  address  at  the  Nuremberg  Trial: 

It  is  against  such  a  background  that  these 
defendants  now  ask  this  Tribunal  to  say  that 
they  are  not  gtiilty  of  planning,  executing  or 
cousp.ring  to  commit  this  long  list  of  crimes 
and  wrongs.  They  stand  before  the  rescrd  of 
this  tr;.al  as  bloodstained  Gloucester  stocd  by 
the  body  of  his  slain  King.  He  begged  cf  the 
wi:ijV7,  as  they  beg  of  you:  "Say  I  slew  them 
mt."  Ani  the  Queen  replied,  "Then  say  they 
were  nit  slain.  But  dead  they  are  .  .  ."  If  you 
were  to  say  of  the:>e  men  that  they  are  net 
guilty,  it  would  be  as  true  to  say  there  has 
been  no  war,  there  are  no  slain,  there  has 
been  no  crime. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  LEGISLATIVE  ACTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameiican  Govern- 
ment is  fully  as  gui  ty  of  the  tortures  and 
the  atrocities  that  are  going  on  today  in 
South  Vietnam  and  have  been  going  on 
f  jr  years  as  is  the  Government  of  Sjuth 
Vietnam.  It  is  our  funding  that  continues 
to  finance  his  dictatorial  regime. 

We  cannot  evade  our  own  resiron  i  • 
bili^y  as  the  le^slative  body  to  put  en  end 
forthwith  to  this  natioml  sliame. 

Accordingly,  I  propose  the  fv^llowing 
legislative  action. 

First.  I  ask  this  House  to  appoint  a 
special  committee  to  go  to  South  Viet- 
nam and  investigate  en  the  spot  what  is 
happening.  It  should  carrj'  out  thorough- 
going inquiries  to  clarify  all  these  mat- 
ters, both  in  South  Vietnam  and  in  this 
ccuniry.  It  should  subpena  persons  hav- 
ing relevant  knowledge.  It  should  sum- 
mon Government  officials  to  ascertsun 
the  extent  of  this  coimtrj''s  involvement. 
And  it  should  make  the  truth  avail." lie 
to  the  public.  I  believe  that  when  the 
American  people  become  fully  aware  cf 
what  has  been  done  with  Ameri:an  funds 
and  American  participation,  they  simrly 
will  not  tolerate  this  blot  on  our  na- 
tional honor.  It  is  up  to  this  Congress  to 
call  the  pdministration  to  account. 

Second,  this  Congres."  must  make  it 
clear  both  to  the  Nixon  administration 
and  to  the  Thieu  regime  which  we  fund 
and  finance  that  the  civilian  prisoners 
detainee  in  the  jails  and  prison  camps 
of  South  Vietnam  must  be  released  r.t 
once;  tha*  the  Thieu  administration 
must  abolish  all  disguised  concentration 
camps  called  by  such  euphemistic  names 
as  Strategic  Hamlets,  Refugee  Camps, 
or  the  like,  and  all  repressive  organiza- 
tions: that  it  must  abolish  all  laws  used 
for  such  repressive  measures. 

The  January  1973  cease-fire  and  peace 
agreement  stipulated  that  the  two  South 
Vietnamese  parties  should  discuss  the 
issue  of  civilian  detainees  and  try  to 
come  to  an  agreement  by  April  27,  1973, 
90  days  after  the  cease-fire.  Tliis 
deadline  has  now  long  since  passed.  Next 
to  nothing  has  happened. 

If  this  country  has  learned  ansrthing 
from  Watergate,  it  is  that  Congress  must 
reassert  itself  firmiy  tud  decisively,  and 
that  it  cannot  rely  upon  this  administra- 
tion for  anything  except  coverup.  chi- 
canery, and  deception.  Congress  has  a 
duty  vo  use  all  Its  fiscal  and  legislative 
powers  to  force  compliance  with  the  let- 
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ter  and  the  spirit  of  the  cease-fire  and 
peace  agreements. 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  JO 
GARDNER 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  tiis  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recosd  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  event  you  did  not  know  it.  Common 
Cause  is  out  trying  to  raise  money  again. 
This  time  they  attempt  to  capitalize  on 
the  guilt  which  they  try  to  create  by 
blaming  the  average  American  citizen  for 
Watergate.  Yep.  that  is  right.  Common 
Cuuse  s&yn  that  the  average  American 
citizen  is  guilty  for  Watergate;  and  as 
punishment,  they  must  cough  up  money 
to  Common  Cause,  the  self-professed 
judge. 

The  fact  Is.  Common  cause  still  does 
not  understand  that  their  candidate  in 
the  last  election  was  rejected  overwhelm- 
ingly by  the  American  people.  Now  they 
are  trs^ing  to  assure  that  it  will  not  hap- 
pen again.  Unless  I  miss  my  guess,  the 
American  people  are  wise  to  Common 
Cause  and  like  organizations. 

An  excellent  reply  by  Alice  Widener  to 
the  Common  Cause  letter  appeared  in 
Human  Events  for  April  6. 1  am  inserting 
It  in  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point : 

Am  Open  Letter  to  John  Oabdncr 
(By  Alice  Widener) 
Mr.  John  Oaxdnzr, 
Chairman,  Common  Cause, 
Waahtngton,  D.C. 

Deae  Mb.  Oakdnxb  :  It  certainly  was  a  shock 
this  morning  to  receive  your  unsolicited 
direct  mall  letter  with  its  ugly  accusation 
■gainst  me  and  every  other  American  accom- 
panied by  your  request  for  money  from  me. 
You  say:  "Dear  Fellow  American:  The 
Identity  of  one  person  resronsible  for  Water- 
gate has  never  been  disclosed.  That  person 
to  you.  Yes,  you  and  every  other  American 
citizen  are  to  blame." 

Going  from  bad  to  worse,  you  refer  to  the 
corruption  and  undercurrent  of  political 
treachery  that  have  "become  part  of  our  very 
system  Itself."  You  say  It  takes  "clout"  and 
"organized  strength"  to  correct  what's  wrong 
In  our  American  sjrstem. 

You  want  me  to  give  you  money  so  you 
can  gain  clout  and  organized  strength 
enough  for  "professional  lobbying"  of  Con- 
gress "through  lawmakers  and  the  media 
and  through  legal  battles  in  the  courts." 
Tou  say  you  want  my  money  to  hire  "flrst- 
rate  legal  minds"  so  you  can  get  more  and 
more  clout  and  organized  strength. 

As  the  late  Sam  Ooldwyn  used  to  say  "In- 
clude me  outr     • 

Your  overwrnmlng  ambition  and  that  of 
other  ptriltlcal  qmck-change  zealots  is  too 
much  for  me.  a  democratic.  Independent 
American,  to  swallow.  Your  readiness  to  use 
the  cbei4)  trick  of  trying  to  make  me  feel 
guUty  so  m  cough  up  some  money  to  help 
finance  your  own  professional  lobbying  In 
a  subsidized  power-grab  for  Influence  over 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  American 
people  and  their  Judicial  system  Is — to  use 
OecU  Beaton's  famous  phrase — "too.  too 
▼omltous." 

You  have  a  colossal  nerve  to  write  to  me 
and  say  I  am  guUty  of  Watergate.  comipUon 
and  political  treachery.  I  dont  pretend  to  be 
a  saint,  but  I  do  declare  I  never  have  In- 
Oulged  In  any  financial  skulduggery  or  no- 
Utical  treachery.  /  w  po 

Yoor  letter  U  an  Insult  to  me,  my  chUdran 
and  grandchUdnn.  my  friends  aznl  assocUtes. 
and  to  the  vast  majority  of  my  ftf low  citizens 


upon  whom  you  are  rendering  a  verdict  of 
guUty.  Talk  about  corruption  and  influence 
peddling  I  How  do  you  desorlbe  your  deliber- 
ate effort  at  cultivating  a  guilt  complex  In 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  Americans  so 
they'll  fork  over  money  to  the  political  out- 
fit you  run? 

Obviously,  you  are  a  guilt-by-associatlon 
type,  like  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger  who  says 
DaUas  killed  President  Kennedy  because  he 
happened  to  be  assassinate*  in  that  city. 

Frankly,  In  my  opinion,  your  method  of 
money  extortion  through  guilt  attribution  is 
dangerously  un-American  and  a  monumen- 
tally hypocritical  rip-off.  Yomr  idea  of  helping 
our  country  Is  to  vilify  it  lo  a  sweeping  gen- 
erality, make  the  innocent  responsible,  and 
then  exact  conscience-money  from  them  so 
they  can  give  you  clout  enough  to  put  over 
your  own  ideas  throv^h  professional 
lobbying. 

Mr.  Gardner,  I  believe  our  system,  with  all 
its  faults  and  need  for  Improvement,  Is  a  lot 
better  than  any  system  that  could  be  devised 
by  ambitious  men  such  as  you  and  your  little 
cohort  of  highly  paid  lawyers. 

I  don't  like  -clouf  and  I  dont  like  "pro- 
fessional lobbying"  and  I  wont  give  you  a 
cent  of  my  hard-earned  money  so  you  can  get 
"clout"  to  clout  me  and  all  Americans  with 
a  sense  of  guilt  for  Watergate  or  Patricia 
Hearst's  kidnapping  or  any  other  Illegal  op- 
eration by  a  few  people. 

I  believe  that  you.  the  chairman  of  Com- 
mon Cause,  and  all  its  directors  owe  me  and 
every  decent  American  a  profound  apology 
for  your  outrageous  letter  designed  to  extract 
money  for  your  very  questionable  political 
operation.  1 

Very  truly  yours,         | 

Alice  WmENEK. 
P.S.  Your  Insulting,  self-serving  letter,  In 
my  judgment,  merits  congmssional  Investi- 
gation. 
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TORNADO  TRAGEDY 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  cur- 
rent FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin, 
Gerald  W.  Gamer  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Safety,  Lakewood,  Colo.,  offered 
an  outstanding  article  entitled  "The 
Police  Role  in  the  Severe  Weather  Alert 
Plan." 

Ohio  was  devastated  in  certain  areas 

last  week,  and  this  article  Is  most  timely: 

The   Police   Role   in   the   Severe   Weather 

Alert  Plan 

(By  Gerald  W.  Gamer) 

Regardless  of  geographic  locale,  there  la 
probably  no  Inhabited  plac«  In  the  United 
States  which  could  accurately  be  considered 
Immune  to  the  danger  of  a  tornado  or  severe 
thunderstorm  onslaught.  These  storms  of 
destruction  may  occur  any  time  of  the  year, 
but  are  most  likely  to  result  during  the  spring 
periods  featuring  the  clashlag  of  moisture- 
laden  warm  air  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  area 
and  cool  air  masses  from  the  north.  And 
when  these  storms  do  occur,  some  of  the  first 
public  service  agencies  to  become  involved 
are  the  law  enforcement  Wganizatlons  at 
State,  county,  and  local  government  levels 
Many  cities  situated  In  regions  of  the 
country  frequented  by  tornadoes  or  other 
severe  storm  conditions  have  given  their 
police  departments  a  key  role  In  weather 
alert  planning.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  "Tornado  Alley"  States  such  as  Kansas 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  While  these  States 
bave  a  high  Incidence  of  tornadoes,  this 
violent  storm  condition  can  and  has  occurred 
in  every  State  In  the  Nation.  It  is,  therefore, 
wise  for  any  police  department  to  have  at 
least  a  contingency  plan  for  extreme  weather 


conditions  which  pose  a  hasard  to  life  and 
property  in  the  community. 

For  demonstration  piu-posts,  a  procedural 
plan  for  a  typical  police  department  serving 
a  city  of  approximately  25,000  persons  In  tJie 
Nation's  "Tornado  Alley"  wlB  be  used  as  an 
example. 

TYPES   or  INFORMAiriON 

Perhaps  the  single  most  vital  understand- 
ing that  must  be  realized  when  dealing  with 
a  FBvere  weather  situation  Is  the  considerable 
difference  between  the  National  Weather 
Service's  tornado  or  thunderstorm  watch  and 
its  toranado  or  thunderstorm  warning. 

The  National  Weather  Service  puts  out 
two  types  of  severe  weather  information  that 
all  public  safety  personnel  njust  be  familiar 
with. 

A  severe  thunderstorm  or  tornado  watch 
means  that  conditions  within  a  large  geo- 
graphic area  are  such  as  to  favor  the  develop- 
ment of  violent  storms.'  Storms  or  threaten- 
ing conditions  are  not  necessarily  In  sight  at 
the  time  the  watch  is  announced.  Indeed,  as 
the  Weather  Service's  methods  of  detecting 
and  predicting  the  conditions  favoring  the 
development  of  the^e  storms  Improve,  it  be- 
comes Increasingly  likely  that  a  specific  locale 
may  have  very  good  weather  at  the  time  the 
watch  is  first  announced.  These  watches 
usually  cover  a  6-hour  tlmeepan.  and  just 
becaure  no  storms  are  noted  In  the  early 
part  of  the  watch,  there  is  no  valid  reason  to 
assume  that  threatening  cumulonimbus 
clouds  may  not  form  later  in  the  day. 

In  addltio.i,  one  hearing  a  weather  watch 
put  out  for  his  locale  during  apparently 
peaceful  weather  should  carefully  note  the 
position  of  his  town  or  city  within  the  watch 
region.  It  is  quite  pos.lble  that  his  locale 
may  lie  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  watch 
area  with  the  thunderclouds  still  beyond 
his  line  of  sight  over  the  wtstern  horizon. 
This  Is  not  to  stay  that  all  severe  weather 
would  move  In  a  west-to-east  direction,  but 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  majority  of 
severe  weather  activity  wlthta  the  borders 
of  the  continental  United  States  does  follow 
a  general  west-to-east  storm  la-ack.  Also,  the 
tornado-bearing  storm  moves  aiost  frequent- 
ly from  the  southwest  to  the  northeast,  but 
may  move  from  and  toward  any  direction  on 
the  compass. 

A  severe  thunderstorm  or  tornado  warning 
Is  an  even  more  serious  matter  and  demands 
the  immediate  attention  of  public  safety 
officer  and  civilian  alike.  The  severe  thunder- 
storm or  tornado  warning  is  Issued  by  the 
National  Weather  Service  witen  danger  Is 
immlnent.2  That  Is,  a  threatening  storm  has 
been  Indicated  by  radar  cr  reported  by  the 
public  and  is  bearing  down  o|i  those  Inside 
the  limits  of  the  warned  araa.  These  per- 
sons must  seek  shelter  by  the  most  Immedi- 
ate means  possible. 

WhUe  the  severe  weather  w»tch  will  nor- 
mally cover  a  very  large  geographic  area 
often  containing  thousands  of  square  mUes, 
the  severe  warning  is  much  saaUer  In  sc<^>e 
and  area.  It  may  be  limited  to  one  or  two 
counties,  a  town  or  city,  or  some  other  rela- 
tively small  area.  If  the  storm  appears  to  be 
continuing  its  wrathful  course  further,  addi- 
tional warnings  can  be  put  out  for  areas 
still  m  Its  path  and  the  old  warnings  can- 
celed as  It  passes  through. 

ALERTING   THE   PUBLIC 

At  this  point.  It  would  appear  worthwhile 
to  discuss  the  means  by  wblCh  the  severe 
weather  watch,  warning,  and  eventual  all- 
clear  Is  to  be  communicated  to  the  public. 
It  U  vital  that  clvU  defense  warning  sirens 
and  related  audible  signals  should  not  be 
activated  except  for  the  warning  of  Immi- 
nent danger.  The  existence  of  a  tornado  or 
severe  thunderstorm  watch  sllotild  be  an- 
nounced via  a  more  conventional  means  by 
utilizing   the   mass   media.   Tfce   extremely 
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high  value  of  commercial  radio  and  televi- 
sion ^ould  be  taken  advantage  of  here.  The 
benefits  offered  by  community  television  an- 
tenna services  and  cable  television  services 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  Defense  Civil  Preparedness 
Agency  (DCPA)  places  some  restriction  on 
the  use  of  clvU  defense  warning  devices.  The 
warning  setup  exists  for  three  primary  pur- 
poses: attack  warning,  fallout  warning,  and 
peacetime  disaster  warning.  The  use  of  these 
boms,  sirens,  and  the  like  for  severe  weather 
warnings  would  obviously  be  covered  In  the 
latter  category.  This  Federal  agency's  proce- 
dural guidelines  for  the  use  of  civil  defense 
warning  equipment  Include  the  following  re- 
minder: 

"DCPA  has  authorised  the  use  of  the  at- 
tention or  alot  signal  (a  three,  to  flve-min- 
ute  steady  tone  on  civil  defense  procured 
sirens,  horns  or  other  devices)  ui  times  of 
peacetime  disasters.  Such  use  is  at  the  op- 
tion of  local  government  officials.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  attention  or  alert  signal  to  all 
persons  In  the  United  States  is:  .  .  .  "Usten 
for  wwwntlBl  emergency  Information.  Local 
government  clRt^*m^t^  may  add  additional  ac- 
tton  mftanlngB  at  their  own  discretion."* 

A|>proprlate  city  officials  appoint  a  staff 
officer  of  the  police  department  as  civil  de- 
fense coordinator  for  severe  weather  emer- 
gencies. A  second  staff  officer  of  the  depart- 
ment serves  as  an  alternate.  In  the  rare  ab- 
sence of  both  coordinator  and  alternate,  the 
uniformed  patrol  shift  supervisor  on  duty 
at  the  p(^ce  station  would  assume  the  role 
of  acting  civil  defense  coordinator  for  the 
duration  of  the  weather  emergency. 

The  first  Indication  of  a  severe  thunder- 
storm or  tornado  watch  is  received  at  the 
pdloe  department  via  the  National  Weather 
Serrlae  weatber  teletype,  which  la  the  same 
teletype  hooirap  tied  into  radio  staUons,  TV 
stations,  and  new^aper  offices  around  the 
country.  In  Kansas,  for  example,  the  Weather 
Service  messages  are  received  from  a  number 
of  offices  located  throughout  the  State.  This 
same  weather  wire  Is  also  installed  in  a  local 
commercial  AM-9M  radio  station,  and  the 
police  department  and  station  are  thus  able 
to  doublecheck  with  one  another  eonoern- 
Ing  the  reception  of  the  severe  weather 
watch.  This  is  valuable  to  the  police  depart- 
ment In  that  If  the  police  dispatcher  missed 
the  clang  of  the  "alert"  bell  on  the  weather 
teletype  due  to  be  being  preoccupied  with 
other  duUes.  be  can  be  advised  by  phone  to 
check  the  machine  for  the  text  of  the 
weather-related  message. 

Meanwhile,  the  radio  station's  Interests 
are  served.  If  the  weather  situation  i^pears 
to  be  ominous  at  the  time  the  Initial  watch 
is  received  and  the  station  is  off  the  air  due 
to  the  late  hour,  the  police  department  can 
advise  the  station's  designated  weatherwatch 
bead  of  the  situation  so  he  can  have  the 
station  put  on  tbe  air  if  the  situation  merlta 

FoUowlng  the  reception  of  the  weatber 
warning,  the  police  dispatcher  or  commiml- 
catlons  officer  on  duty  wUl  contact  the  de- 
partanenfs  civil  defense  coordinator  and  ad- 
vise him  of  the  text  of  the  message.  This  is 
done  whether  the  ooordlnator  Is  on  or  off 
a  tour  of  duty.  It  is  then  his  Job  to  see  to 
it  that  the  f  oUowing  persoos  at  organizsUons 
are  contacted  and  briefed: 

1.  The  patrol  shift  supervisor  then  on  duty. 

2.  The  county  sheriff's  office. 

3.  The  local  REACT  Citizens'  Band  radio 
club. 

While  the  necessity  of  contacting  the  first 
two  persons  or  agencies  is  self-evident,  tbe 
tblrd  one  requires  some  furtber  amplifica- 
tion. The  REACT  organization  Is  made  up  of 
citizens  having  CB  radios  in  their  cars  and 
a  common  interest  In  both  radio  and  service 
to  tbe  community.  Any  law  enforoement 
agency  setting  up  a  similar  weather  alert 
plan  should  be  aware  of  tbe  iw»i«««^  bene- 
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fite  offered  by  linking  up  with  such  volun- 
teers to  serve  as  storm-watch  lookouts. 

STOKM-WATCH   LOOKOTTTB 

Upon  contact  by  the  police  department 
relative  to  a  severe  weather  watch,  members 
of  REACT  take  predesignated  stations  on  aU 
aides  of  the  city  to  view  approachmg  storms. 
Seven  positions  are  used,  each  one  selected 
for  Ita  good  vantage  point  above  surrounding 
terrain.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  heaviest 
concentration  of  these  lookout  stations  is  to 
the  west  and  southwest  of  the  city.  In  the 
event  that  lookouts  must  be  sent  out  during 
the  workday  when  many  of  these  volunteers 
are  at  their  Jobs,  members  of  tbe  local  police 
reserves  or  regular  officers  may  be  used  to 
man  the  lookout  positions.  Inasmuch  as  the 
severe  storms  are  normally  moving  In  a  di- 
rection which  can  be  clearly  discerned.  If 
necessary  the  lookout  plan  can  be  quite  ef- 
fective with  as  few  as  three  or  four  lookout 
positions  staffed,  just  so  care  is  taken  to  post 
the  spotters  between  the  approaching  storm 
and  tbe  dty  area. 

Communications  liaison  lietween  the  police 
department  and  *hese  civilian  observers  is 
maintained  by  having  a  CB  unit  operating  as 
a  bsbse  station  at  tbe  police  building. 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  use  of  the  civil 
defense  sirens  has  been  made  in  the  watch 
dissemination  process.  All  communication 
with  the  public  has  bean  via  the  mass  media. 
Upon  switching  from  a  watch  to  a  warning 
situation,  however,  the  operation  changes 
somevrhat.  In  tbe  case  of  an  approaching 
severe  thunderstorm  with  hall,  strong  wmds, 
and/or  heavy  rain,  the  news  media  will  still 
be  used  to  communicate  this  warning  to  the 
public.  But  in  the  event  of  an  approachmg 
tornado  on  the  ground,  mdlcated  by  either 
weatber  radar  or  confirmed  observer  sight- 
ings, tbe  use  of  the  staady  mlert  tone  of  the 
city's  strategically  placed  civil  defense  sirens 
must  be  employed. 

civn.  osrsNSB  sikxns 

Ideally,  the  dvU  defezisc  sirens  should  be 
activated  from  a  central  locale,  and  access 
to  the  oontrola  of  these  sirens  must  be 
tightly  restricted.  Much  confusion,  fright, 
and  resultant  Ul  will  toward  local  govern- 
ment can  develop  in  a  city  that  has  used  Its 
disaster  warning  equipment  without  Just 
cause.  For  this  reason,  it  is  lmpc«rtant  that  a 
mature,  rational,  cool-thinking  Indlvklual 
be  entrusted  with  the  decision  to  sound  tbe 
warning  devices  upon  the  receipt  of  "hard" 
evidence  that  real  danger  does  exist. 

At  the  same  time  the  audible  warning 
devices  of  an  endangered  city  or  town  are 
activated,  certain  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions must  l>e  apprised  ss  quickly  as  possible 
of  tbe  existing  danger  and  tbe  reasons  for 
tbe  warning.  Many  departments  have  estab- 
lished a  priority  list  of  persons  and  organi- 
zations to  be  contacted  by  telephone  as  the 
official  warning  is  put  out.  Again,  it  is  the 
Job  of  a  department's  civil  dKensf  coordi- 
nator and  those  be  has  enlisted  to  assist  him 
to  complete  these  quick  notifications.  Al- 
though different  cities  will  have  varying 
lists  dependent  upon  their  particular  locale 
or  situation,  the  average  "oontacta"  lists 
should  probably  Include  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  All  news  media. 

a.  liocal  law  enforcement  agencies. 

3.  Fire  department. 

4.  Ambulance  service. 

5.  Public  works  department. 

B.  Volunteer  emergency  agencies. 

7.  All  hospitaU. 

8.  Schools,  if  In  session. 

B.  National  Weather  Service. 

It  shoxild  not  be  assumed  that  tbe  Na- 
tional Weather  Senrlce  is  listed  last  due  to 
any  low  priority.  In  reality,  tbe  law  en- 
forcement agency  must  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  nearest  National  Weather  Service 
office  for  the  duration  of  the  dangerous 
weather.  Here,  trained  personnd  can  make 


■>ire  cf  weather  radar  and  other  instruments 
to  confirm  questionable  public-reported 
sightings  of  severe  weather,  and  can  also 
brief  law  enforcement  on  existing  or  ex- 
pected developments. 

At  the  same  time,  the  role  of  the  public 
at  large  cannot  be  overemphartred  In  the 
severe  weather  operating  plan  for  a  law  en- 
forcement agency.  Through  extensive  and 
successful  public  education  prcgrams,  the 
law  enforcement  agency  can  Inform  the  pop- 
ulace through  the  mars  media  of  what  to 
loo'.i  for  and  how  to  respond  li  a  violent 
v-eather  situation.  P.-nic  and  confusion  at 
the  lime  of  an  actual  storm  can  thus  be 
reduced,  and  the  effectiveness  cf  the  «bo!e 
warning  crocedure  upgraded. 

An  additional  note  might  be  made  on  tl-e 
u'-e  of  a  supplemental  warning  capability 
possessed  by  many  law  enforcement  agencies. 
In  cities  with  large  numbers  of  mobile  home 
parks,  some  problem  arises  in  rerldents  of 
these  rather  densely  populated  areas  being 
u:iable  to  hear  the  mounted  W2rning  sirens. 
Per  this  reason,  a  police  department  should 
have  plans  to  send  patrol  cars  into  these 
areas  to  alert  the  resldente  of  an  approach- 
ing tornado  by  me:.ns  cf  the  car's  public 
address  facilities.  The  siren  tone  of  the  elec- 
tronic slren-PA  Is  used  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  persons  in  the  area,  and  the  officer 
can  then  use  his  voice  mlcrophcne  to  broad- 
cast the  warning  message  that  he  has 
Just  been  reUyed  by  the  dispatcher.  The  ex- 
tremely high  mortality  rate  of  persons  caught 
Inside  unsecured  mobile  homes  in  the  path 
of  a  rampaging  tornado  would  appear  to 
justify  the  expenditure  of  police  manpower 
and  equipment  in  the  mobile  home  park 
warning  detail. 

Obviotisly,  no  proposed  readiness  outline 
can  cover  all  eventualities  that  might  be  en- 
countered by  a  given  police  agency  m  plan- 
ning Its  own  severe  weather  alert  plan.  Each 
Jurisdiction  wlU  have  problems  smd  condi- 
tions attendant  to  Its  own  area  that  cannot 
be  included  to  any  general,  overall  plan. 
Nonetheless,  a  rellsince  upon  planning  be- 
fore-the-fact and  a  strong  assist  from  volun- 
teer citizen  groups  should  Insure  tbe  success 
and  reliability  of  any  community's  severe 
weather  alert  planning. 

SEVERE    I,OCAI.    STORM    OOXnNITtONS 

Tornado  or  Severe  Thunderstorm  Watch — 
Issued  as  an  alert  when  conditions  are  favor- 
able for  development  of  tornadoes  or  severe 
thunderstorms  In  the  specified  area. 

Tornado  or  Severe  Thunderstorm  VTarn- 
ing — Announcement  that  a  tornado  or  se- 
vere thunderstMm  has  been  sighted  vis- 
ually or  detected  by  radar.  The  location  and 
direction  of  movement  of  tbe  storm,  if 
known,  are  given,  and  resldente  of  tbe 
WARNED  area  should  take  immediate  safety 
precautions. 

Statement — A  Weather  Service  release 
concerning  actual  or  potential  severe  storm 
developments.  Storm  progress  and  followup 
reporto  during  a  watch  will  be  termed 
statements. 

Ail-Clear — ^A  release  announcing  that  a 
threat  covered  by  a  previously  issued  watch 
or  toaming  has  ended. 

Tomado^A  violent  local  storm  of  short 
duration  with  very  hl^b -speed  winds  ro- 
tating about  a  vortex  and  a  funnel  extending 
from  the  base  of  the  clouds  to  the  ground. 

Funnel  Aloft — A  funn«l  extendli^  down- 
ward from  the  clouds  but  not  touching  the 
ground. 

Severe  Thunderstorm — Wind  guste  of  50 
knots  (58  ml/h)  or  greater  and  hall  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  or  larger. 

Damaging  Wind — Sustained  or  gusty  sur- 
face winds  of  80  ml/h  or  greater. 

A  Few — Up  to  15- percent  storm  oovenige 
In  an  area  or  along  a  line. 

Scattered — 16-  to  46-peroent  covenge  In 
an  area  or  along  a  line. 

Numerous — More  than  46-peroent  coverage 
In  an  area  or  along  a  line. 
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»  "TornMlo,"  US.  Department  ot  Commerce. 
Nation*!  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration, National  Weather  Service.  1973. 

«IbJd. 

•"Region  Six  Information  BiiUetln,  No. 
2130.1."  Department  of  Defense,  Defense 
CItU  Preparedneas  Agency,  May  15,  1973.  p.  2. 


FUEL  OIL  MARKER-DYE  ACT  OP  1974 

(llr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  that  Is  designed 
to  provide  for  the  marking  of  certain  fuel 
oils  to  prevoit  the  sale  or  use  of  such 
fuel  oils  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  pay- 
ments of  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  the 
sale  of  dlesel  fuel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary because  the  United  States  is  esti- 
mated to  be  losing  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  every  year  in  excise  taxes 
through  the  illegal  use  of  home  heating 
oil  in  diesel  type  internal-combustion 
engines  for  vehicle  propulsion.  The  prob- 
lem in  terms  of  tax  collection  is  that 
home  heating  and  diesel  fuel  are  both  the 
same  oil.  The  main  difference  is  that 
there  is  an  excise  tax  on  diesel  fuel  and 
there  is  no  tax  on  home  heating  oil.  For 
this  reason,  there  is  evidence  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad  of  widespread  use  of 
home  heating  oil  in  diesel  motors,  to 
avoid  paying  the  excise  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  some  States  and  for- 
eign countries  action  has  been  or  is  being 
taken  to  establish  a  marker-dye  pro- 
gram. In  Illinois,  a  report  issued  earlier 
this  year  to  the  Illinois  Greneral  Assem- 
bly, revealed  that  if  a  heating  oil  mark- 
er-dye were  used  In  that  State  as  much 
as  $50  to  $100  million  In  additional  fuel 
tax  revenues  each  year  could  be  collected. 
As  a  result  of  this  information,  the  Illi- 
nois House  of  Representatives  culopted 
a  resolution  directing  the  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue  to  investigate  and  study 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  marker- 
dye  program  in  Illinois.  I  understand 
that  hearings  on  such  legislation  will  be 
held  on  April  19, 1974,  in  Chicago. 

The  information  from  abroad  is  very 
close  to  our  estimates  of  excise  tax  losses 
In  this  country.  A  marker-dye  program 
has  been  established  in  Quebec,  Canada. 
The  Assistant  Deputy  Bfinlster  of  Reve- 
nue of  Quebec,  Canada,  Mr.  Paul  Moreau, 
recently  reported  that  prior  to  July  of 
1973,  the  Province  of  Quebec  was  losing 
•bout  $25  million  per  year  in  diesel  fuel 
tax.  According  to  him,  since  the  institu- 
tion of  the  marker-dye  program  in  July 
1973,  much  of  the  lost  tax  has  been  re- 
covered. For  example,  he  stated  that  the 
increase  of  excise  tax  revenue  collected 
In  October  1973,  over  October  1972,  was 
42.7  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  establishment  of  a 
marker-dye  program  for  heating  oil  is 
certainly  po^ble  from  a  technical  point 
of  view.  For  example,  the  American  Oil 
Co.'s  Premier  diesel  fuel  is  currently 
dyed  with  a  color  additive  as  a  market- 
ing maneuver  to  keep  the  "character"  of 
the  fuel  consistent  with  its  name.  Many 
oil  companies  voluntarily  mai^er-dye 
leaded  gasoline  and  certain  kinds  of  Jet 


fuel.  The  military  requires  certain  dies 
in  fuels  it  purchases.  The  technology 
needed  to  add  marker-dye  to  heating  oil 
is  similar  to  that  now  in  use  throughout 
the  oil  industry.  Furthermore,  tests  have 
shown  that  color  additives  do  not  detri- 
mentally affect  the  performance  of  diesel 
and  jet  engines  and  can  be  expected  to 
have  no  adverse  consequenoes  when  used 
in  heating  oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  official  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Office— FEO— has  Indicated  to 
me  tliat  he  would  support  such  a  marker- 
dye  program.  He  said  that  although  tax 
evasion  and  theft  are  the  main  problems 
associated  with  illegal  s^es  of  home 
heating  oil,  he  thought  that  the  FEO 
should  encourage  implementation  be- 
cause: it  helps  conserve  diesel  fuel 
directly  and  indirectly  by  pjeventing  un- 
derpricing.  and  it  increases  the  accuracy 
of  fuel  flows,  statistics  which  may  be 
helpful  for  allocation  and  energy  use 
planning  and  analysis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  should  neither  be 
difficult  nor  require  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  enlarge  its  staff.  For  example, 
presently  most  dlesel-powered  highway 
vehicles  are  required  to  stop  at  highway 
weighing  stations.  As  a  part  of  the 
weighing  procedure,  the  tanks  could  be 
checked  very  quickly  and  easily. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
benefits  to  be  accrued  from  such  a  mark- 
er-dye program  far  outweigh  any  dis- 
advantages. If  the  increases  in  revenue 
in  Quebec  are  any  indication,  we  should 
expect  more  than  a  40 -percent  increase 
in  revenue,  which  will  benefit  both  State 
and  Federal  Governments.  The  enforce- 
ment costs  would  be  minimal.  While  the 
development  of  new  facilities  by  the  oil 
companies.  In  order  to  accommodate  such 
a  program  will  entail  some  capital  expen- 
diture, this  should  not  present  much  of  a 
problem  since  most  oil  companies  have 
extensive  marker-dye  experience  and 
existing  facilities  to  accommodate  their 
own  marking  programs  and  those  re- 
quired by  the  laws  of  several  States  smd 
foreign  countries  which  the  companies 
supply. 

ENERGY      CONSERVATION      PLANS 
UNDER  SECTION  104  OP  H.R.  13834 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  section 
104  of  H.R.  13834,  the  Standby  Energy 
Emergency  Authorities  Act,  provides  that 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  may  promulgate  by  regu- 
lation any  energy  conservation  plan  de- 
signed to  result  in  a  reduction  of  energy 
consumption.  "Energy  conservation 
plan"  means  a  plan  for  tmnsportatlon 
controls,  such  as  highv/ay  speed  limits  or 
any  other  reasonable  restrictions  on  the 
public  or  private  use  of  energy  which  is 
necessary  to  reduce  energy  consumption. 
Such  may  include  limitations  on  energy 
consumption  of  business. 

In  the  hearing  on  the  bill,  in  answer 
to  Mr.  DiNCELL's  questions.  Energy  Ad- 
ministrator Simon  was  not  helpful  in 
affording  examples  of  what  such  plans 
should  be.  Under  the  language  of  the  sec- 
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tion  such  could  include  denial  of  the  use 
of  energy  to  keep  grocery  stores  open 
after  8  p.m.  or  to  permit  the  operation  of 
night-time  entertainment.  Such  plans 
could  deny  the  use  of  energy  for  display 
advertisement  or  even  to  street  lighting, 
so  as  virtually  to  require  a  night-time 
curfew.  They  could  regulate  the  heating 
or  cooling  level  of  department  stores  and 
other  places  of  business  or  even  prohibit 
such  establishments  for  remaining  open 
on  certain  days  of  the  week  or  certain 
times  of  the  day  if  such  resulted  in  what 
was  deemed  an  excessive  use  of  energy. 
A  plan  could  even  be  promulgated  to  re- 
quire radio  and  television  stations  to  go 
off  the  air  by  10  p.m.  and  not  resume 
before  daylight  in  order  to  discourage  the 
use  of  home  lighting  at  night  and  in  the 
early  morning  hours.  In  short,  there  is 
hardly  any  phase  of  human  activity  that 
does  not  have  a  relation  to  the  use  of 
energy  and.  therefore,  plans  so  broadly 
defined  could  include  almost  every  com- 
mercial endeavor  and  many  domestic  ac- 
tivities. As  will  appear  from  the  language 
of  the  bill,  the  only  limitations  are  that 
the  plan  be  "designed  ...  to  result  in  a 
reduction  of  energy  consumption,"  that 
it  relates  "to  transportation  Controls  .  .  . 
or  such  other  reasonable  restrictions  on 
the  public  or  private  use  of  energy,"  and 
that  it  be  deemed  "necessary  to  reduce 
energy  consumption." 

Therefore,  the  scope  of  permissible 
rulemaking  in  the  nature  of  an  executive 
proclamation  is  extremely  broad.  Would 
there  be  any  difference  In  kbid  if  Con- 
gress delegated  to  the  President  author- 
ity to  promulgate,  by  regulation,  plans 
designed  to  establish  justice.  Insure  do- 
mestic tranquility,  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense,  and  promote  the  general 
welfare,  provided  that  such  plans  were 
reasonable  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, necessary  to  accomplish 
these  ends? 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  section  104 
of  the  act  constitutes  near  complete 
abdication  by  the  Congress  to  the  execu- 
tive department  of  the  authority  to 
fashion  rules  which  have  the  effect  of 
law,  if  not  legislatively  vetoed.  Thus,  the 
bill  would  effectually  reverse  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  roles,  making  the  ex- 
ecutive department  the  legislative 
authority  and  the  Houses  df  Congress 
the  repository  of  those  executive  func- 
tions related  to  the  veto.  In  brief,  the 
Executive  can  legislate;  the  Congress  can 
veto. 

Before  enacting  such  provision,  Con- 
gress should  carefully  view  it  as  a  con- 
stitutional proposition.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  reach  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  would  be  judicial  machinery 
for  the  courts  to  overturn  a  voluntary 
abdication  by  Congress  of  Its  essential 
function  to  the  Executive.  In  matters 
related  to  the  division  of  powers  between 
Congress  and  the  Executive^  Congress 
should,  at  least  initially,  decide  the  con- 
stitutional question  for  itself.  This  Is  not 
like  a  question  where  Congress  is 
arguably  limited  in  the  exercise  of  its 
powers  by  the  Constitution  cutd  in  which 
Congress  desires  to  exercise  lt$  authority 
to  the  full  extent  constitutionally 
permissible.  In  such  a  case.  It  is  some- 
times argued  that  Congress  should  act 
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and  then  let  the  courts  determine  the 
constitutional  question.  Though  I  think 
such  a  course  is  not  the  proper  one  in 
even  such  a  case — since  we  are  sworn  to 
uphold  the  Constitution — such  an 
arjument  is  not  apposite  here. 

When  the  questicn  relates  to  a  relln- 
ouishment  of  congressional  authority  to 
the  Executive,  the  constitutioi.£d  ques- 
tion is  at  the  threshold.  The  question  is 
this: 

May  Congress  so  reverse  its  role  vis-a- 
vis the  Presidency  as  to  assign  to  the 
exeiutive  department  power  to  make  law 
upon  a  general  subject  matter  by  proc- 
lamation? 

Since  there  Is  the  qualification  of  the 
legislative  veto,  there  must  be  added  the 
question : 

Can  the  bounds  of  such  delegation  be 
deferred  to  a  time  and  a  procedure  by 
which  a  single  House  of  Congress  reviews 
the  propriety  of  the  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent and,  if  it  decides  that  the  action  is 
inappropriate,  vetoes  It? 

I  think  that  the  answer  to  both  ques- 
tions must  be  "No."  I  shall  deal  first  with 
the  first  question. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Congress  has 
in  the  past  delegated  much  authority  to 
administrative  agencies.  Section  104, 
however,  raises  the  question  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  in  a  much  more  funda- 
mental way  than  does,  for  instance,  an 
act  purporting  to  give  the  FTC  substan- 
tive rulemaking  authority.  In  the  first 
place,  the  ordinary  delegation  to  an 
agency  of  such  rulemaking  authority  is 
within  a  comparatively  nsu-row  field,  the 
field  covered  by  that  agency.  The  agency 
nearly  always  acts  to  flesh-out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  or  of  several  stat- 
ut-^  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the 
FTC,  the  Commission's  ftmction  is: 
First,  to  enforce  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  with  respect  to 
the  prevention  of  unfair  or  deceptive 
practices;  or  second,  to  enforce  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Similarly,  the  Product  Safety 
Commission  is  called  upon  to  deal  with 
largely  technical  questions  relating  to 
the  safety  aspects  of  various  manufac- 
tured products.  We  could  go  on  listing 
agencies  and  the  relationship  of  each  to 
a  specific  area  of  expertise. 

The  authority  granted  in  section  104 
is  far  broader.  That  section  does  not 
purport  to  define  a  use  of  energy  deemed 
wasteful  and  then  grant  to  the  Admin- 
istrator authority  to  frame  rules  pro- 
hibiting such  waste.  It  purports  to  give 
the  Administrator  authority  to  regulate 
all  industry  and  commerce  in  any  way 
he  sees  fit,  if  such  regulation  is  deemed 
reasonable  and  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  very  broadly  stated  purpose  of  re- 
ducing energy  consumption. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 
no  such  broadly  ranging  authority  has 
ever  been  bestowed  by  a  parliamentary 
body  in  America,  and  the  last  precedent 
I  find  for  it  is  the  Statute  of  Proclama- 
tions passed  by  Parliament  in  1539  at  the 
behest  of  Henry  vm.* 

The  immediate  occasion  for  the  act 
was  the  refusal  of  the  Judges  to  give 
effect  to  certain  proclamations  by  which, 
8is  an  emergency  measure,  the  govern- 


ment had  attempted  to  control  dealings 
in  com  in  a  moment  of  scarcity.* 

It  should  be  recalled  that  at  that  time 
there  was  not  a  very  distinct  line  be- 
tween legislative  and  executive  action 
in  England.  The  concept  had  been  in  the 
time  of  the  two  Edwards  that  the  King 
made  laws  with  the  "consent  of  the  peers 
and  the  commune,"  and  in  1322  very 
much  the  same  concept  as  that  here  ad- 
vanced in  section  104  was  put  forward 
in  the  Statute  of  York : 

Matters  which  are  to  be  determ'ned  with 
regard  to  the  estate  of  our  lord  the  king  and 
his  heirs,  or  with  regard  ta  the  estate  of  his 
kingdom  and  the  people,  shall  be  considered, 
granted  and  established  In  parliament  by  our 
lord  the  king  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
prelates,  eatrls  and  barons  and  of  the  com- 
munity of  the  kingdom,  as  has  been  ac- 
customed In  time  past. — Statute  of  York, 
Edward  II,  1322. 

Using  this  language  as  a  model  one 
could  paraphrase  section  104  to  read: 

Matters  which  are  to  be  determined  with 
respect  to  energy  conservatlan  shall  be  con- 
sidered, granted,  and  established  by  the 
Prasldent  (Administrator),  and  have  the 
effect  of  law,  with  the  consent  o.i  Congress. 

The  reason  I  have  gone  to  some  pains 
to  cite  the  ancient  English  models  of  the 
reversal  of  roles  of  the  parliamentary 
body  and  the  monarch  is  that  they  illus- 
trate quite  clearly  what  the  framers  of 
the  American  Constitution  were  reject- 
ing in  establishing  a  separation  of 
powers. 

Such  was  the  very  flrst  issue  that  the 
Constitutional  Convention  dealt  with. 
On  May  30,  1787,  on  the  question,  as 
moved  by  Mr.  Bu.ler,  it  was  resolved  in 
the  COiumittee  of  the  Whole  as  follows: 

Resolved  that  It  Is  the  opinion  of  this 
Committee  that  a  national  government 
ought  to  be  established  consisting  of  a 
supreme  Legislative,  Judiciary,  and  Execu- 
tive.' 

On  the  next  day  -he  Convention  re- 
solved that  the  "National  Legislature 
ought  to  be  empowered  to  enjoy  the 
legislative  rights  vested  in  Congress  by 
the  confederation;  and  moreover  to  leg- 
islate in  all  cases  in  which  the  separate 
States  are  incompetent." 

On  the  next  day  the  Convention  dealt 
with  the  powers  of  the  Presidency,  and  it 
is  at  this  point  that  the  discussion  made 
it  clear  that  a  sharp  division  was  in- 
tended to  be  made  between  executive  and 
legislative  powers.  Mr.  Wilson — with 
Madison,  perhaps  the  prjicipal  framer 
of  the  Constitution — was  quoted  by  Mad- 
ison as  follows: 

Mr.  WUson  preferred  a  single  magistrate, 
as  giving  most  energy  dispatch  and  responsi- 
bility to  the  office.  He  did  not  consider  the 
Prerogatives  of  the  British  Monarch  as  a 
proper  guide  in  defining  the  Executive  .:ow- 
ers.  Some  of  these  prerogatives  were  of  a 
Legislative  nature.  Among  others  that  of 
war  &  peace  &c.  The  only  powers  be  conceived 
strictly  Ebwcutive  were  those  of  executing 
the  laws,  and  appointing  officers,  not  (apper- 
taining to  and)  appointed  by  the  Iiegtsla- 
ture.* 

The  action  taken  that  dt^  concerning 
the  national  Executive  was  substantially 
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as  rppears  in  the  rcroit  cr  the  Commit- 
tee of  Detail  as  follow.. : 

Resolved  That  a  natioral  Executive  be 
instituted  ta  cov.sist  &f  a  si.gl;  Person — to 
be  chosen  for  the  Term  cf  six  Years — with 
Power  to  carry  l:ito  Execution  the  national 
Law: — to  appoint  to  Offi3;s  la  Cases  not 
otherwi.e  pro. Ided  for — to  be  removeable  on 
Impeacliment  and  C-nvl;tion  of  mal  Prac- 
tlc2  cr  Neglect  cf  Duty — to  rec;lve  a  fixed 
Compensation  for  the  Devotion  of  his  Time 
to  public  Service — to  be  paid  out  of  the  pub- 
lic Treasury.- 

To  further  emphatize  that  the  pro- 
posed Constitution  intended  to  strictly 
separate  the  three  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment, the  Committee  of  DetaU  in  its 
instructions  on  the  form  of  drafting  the 
proposed  Constitution  included  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

2.  First  resolution — This  resolution  in- 
volves three  particulars 

1.  the  style  of  the  tTnlted  States,  which 
may  continue  as  it  now  Is. 

2.  a  declaration  that  (al  supreme  legls- 
latl'.e  executive  and  Judiciary  shall  be  estab- 
lished; and 

3.  a  declaration,  that  these  departments 
shall  be  distinct,  and  indspcndent  of  each 
other,  except  in  specified  cases.*  [Italics 
added.) 

Thus,  the  frsuners  of  the  Constitution 
clearly  did  not  intend  to  admix  execu- 
tive and  legislative  functions  in  the  way 
that  these  had  been  admixed  in  England. 
Certainly  t'ley  did  not  intend  to  au- 
thorize Congress  to  use  the  models  of 
medieval  English  law  that  preceded  the 
long  struggle  for  parliamentary  suprem- 
acy. 

Thus,  Congress  may  not  reverse  its 
role  vis-a-vis  the  Presidency  so  as  to 
assign  to  the  executive  department 
power  to  make  law  upon  a  general  sub- 
ject made  by  proclamation. 

Yet,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above, 
if  we  should  adopt  section  104,  such  is 
precisely  what  we  would  do. 

Now  we  come  to  the  second  question: 

Can  the  bounds  of  such  delegation  be  de- 
ferred to  a  time  and  a  procedure  by  which  a 
single  House  of  Congress  reviews  the  propriety 
of  the  action  by  the  President  and,  if  it  de- 
cides that  the  action  is  inappropriate,  vetoes 
It? 

The  fact  that  H.R.  13834  envisages  the 
necessity  of  each  House  of  Congress  view- 
ing the  whole  policy  matter  underlying 
an  administrative  energy  proclamation  ex 
post  facto  Indicates  that  the  original 
delegation  itself  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count— or  was  not  sufficiently  precise  to 
address  itself  to — the  poUcy  questions  im- 
derlylng  the  speciflc  energy  conservation 
proclamation.  Therefore,  in  the  entire 
course  of  legislation  and  legislative  re- 
view under  section  !04,  there  would  never 
be  a  time  when  Congress,  as  a  body,  ad- 
dressed the  specific  policy  questions  in- 
volved. It  would  only  address  these  ques- 
tions In  the  same  way  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  address  them  in  contempla- 
tion of  a  veto. 

Thus,  should  Congress  pass  HH.  13834 
containing  section  104,  it  would  defer  to 
a  later  time  a  review  of  the  type  of  policy 
question  that  is  usually  considered  when 
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legislation  is  first  enacted.  Such  later  re- 
view would  not  be  done  by  Congress  as  a 
whole,  would  not  be  performed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  per- 
sons affected  by  the  legislation  to  appear 
before  committees  and  correspond  with 
or  petition  Members  of  Congress,  and 
would  be  governed  by  a  truncated  pro- 
cedure more  appropriate  to  the  executive 
function  of  vato  than  to  the  legislative 
fimction  of  enactment. 

I  cannot  convince  myself  that  this  is 
constitutionally  acceptable.  Does  it  af- 
ford due  process — under  the  fifth  amend- 
ment— to  a  person  affected  by  the  execu- 
tive procl3jnation  so  reviewed  to  affect 
his  rights  without  ever  having  afforded 
him  an  opporttmlty  to  present  his  views 
and  to  petition  government  in  the  ways 
ordinarily  available  in  the  usual  proc- 
esses of  legislation? 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  process  of 
legislative  veto  is  not  a  novel  one  in  this 
bill,  but  it  has  never  before  been  pre- 
sented in  such  a  bad  constitutional  light. 

The  most  recent  examples  in  enacted 
legislation  touching  on  this  question  have 
been  In  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949 
and  in  the  War  Powers  Act  of  1973. 

But  in  the  first  case  the  major  policy 
decision  was  decided  in  the  legif  lation  it- 
self: That  the  President  should  be  per- 
mitted to  put  his  administrative  house  in 
order,  and  that  he  should  be  given  au- 
thority within  a  typically  administrative 
area  to  perform  a  kind  of  executive  hus- 
bandry. The  results  of  .such  reorganiza- 
tion has  to  be  detailed  and  technical 
within  an  area  of  executive  expertise. 

But  since  there  are  overlapping  con- 
cerns betwe3n  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive in  Government  reorganization.  Con- 
gress wanted  a  second  look  at  the  details. 
The  constitutionality  of  such  a  procedure 
has  not  been  determined,  but  the  fac- 
tors Involved  here  argue  much  more 
strongly  for  use  of  the  legislative  veto 
than  In  the  csise  of  section  104. 

The  War  Powers  Act  does  not  really 
Involve  the  legislative  veto  question  at 
alL  The  provisions  of  the  act  specifically 
denies  that  there  Is  any  additional  ex- 
tension of  warm-'king  authority  by  vir- 
tue of  the  reporting  requirements  and 
the  various  provlslcms  defining  Presi- 
dential authority  when  hostilities,  or  the 
Imminent  threat  of  hostilities,  exist. 

Thus,  the  concurrent  reaolutton  pro- 
cedure calling  for  disengagement,  or  for 
the  President  to  desist  from  activities 
deemed  outside  his  authority,  is  not  really 
a  legislative  veto  of  power  previously  ex- 
tended. It  Is  merely  a  declaration  that 
Ccmgreas  has  not  exerdaed  the  warmak- 
Ing  power  and  an  Insistence  that  the 
President  recognise  that  fact  and  desist 
from  trenching  upcm  a  congressional 
prerogative. 

I  return  now  to  the  example  I  gave 
earlier:  Suppose  Congress  simply  dele- 
gated to  the  President  authority  to  make 
proclamations  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing Justice,  insuring  domestic  tran- 
quillity and  promoting  the  general  wel- 
fare, reserving  the  right  of  legislative 
veto.  Certainly  such  would  go  far  be- 
yond the  legidatiYe  veto  provisions  In 
the  Reorganization  Act  or  the  declara- 
tions by  concurrent  resolution  In  the  War 
Powers  Act. 


In  simmiary.  then,  second  104,  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  any  previous  leg- 
islation, defers  the  whole  policy  question 
concerning  the  desirability  or  the  unde- 
sirability  of  the  proclamation  to  a  sub- 
sequent time,  and  therefore  Congress,  by 
passing  the  section,  would  deprive  Itself 
of  any  real  legislative  address  to  the 
question  involved. 

Therefore,  both  questions  that  I  have 
posed  must  be  answered  In  the  negative. 
The  leglslatiDn  violates  principles  deeply 
rooted  in  the  Constitution  and  should  be 
rejected. 

STUDY  REVEALING  "REVENUE 
SHARING"  IS  NEGLECTING  OLDER 
AMERICANS,  SHOCKS  FEDERAL 
LAWMAKERS  AND  OTHER  AD- 
VOCATES FOR  JUSTICE  FOR  OVER 
20  MILLION  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago,  I  requested  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  Stutes  to  prepare 
a  report  for  me  on  the  extent  to  which 
general  revenue-sharing  funds  are  being 
allocated  to  programs  ^)ecifically  and 
exclusively  designed  to  benefit  the 
elderly.  I  was  determined  that  the  nutri- 
tion program  for  the  elderly,  title  VII, 
Older  American  Act,  which  I  originally 
introduced,  would  not  again  be  delayed 
by  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  extol  the  effectiveness 
of  th'?  "New  Federalism"  for  America; 
and  I  knew  the  report  would  be  relevant 
to  the  House  and  Senate  committees' 
consideration  of  the  3 -year  extension 
and  expansion  of  this  program. 

I  believe  the  Congress  should,  from 
time  to  time,  consider  new  and  innova- 
tive programs  to  provide  for  the  social 
and  welfare  needs  of  our  Nation  and  for 
this  reason  I  supported  the  revenue- 
sharing  legislation.  However,  since  that 
time  I  have  been  very  disappointed  in 
the  use  made  of  the  revenue-sharing 
funds  by  the  States  and  other  levels  of 
governments. 

My  disappointment  is  shared  by  the 
Honorable  William  R.  Hutton,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Coimcil  of 
Senior  Citizens,  Inc.,  who  has  provided 
a  commendable  analysis  of  the  Comp- 
troller General's  report,  alongside  a  re- 
port on  the  House  extension  of  the  nutri- 
tion program  for  the  elderly. 

I  conunend  Mr.  Huttan  and  his  or- 
ganization on  their  continuing  strong 
and  effective  advocacy  for  Federal  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly,  and  I  agree  with 
their  views  that  the  Congress  must  re- 
sume the  full  responsibility  for  Federal 
programs  aimed  at  the  poor  and  the 
elderly  as  the  only  rational  national 
policy. 

For  my  colleagues  consideration.  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  include  the 
text  of  the  front  page  articles  published 
in  the  Senior  Citizens  News  for  April 
1974: 

Analysis  or  CoMPntou.ES  ChcmftAi.'8  Rkpobt 
(By  WUllam  B.  Hutton) 

There  Is  mounting  evldenae  tb»t  the  Nlzon 
Administration's    general    fevenue    sharing 


policies  are  doing  little  or  nothing  to  bene- 
fit older  Americans. 

Some  Governors  and  Mayor*  are  said  tD  be 
Increasingly  skeptical  about  the  federal  shell 
game  of  funding  promises  but  many  are  also 
doing  little  or  nothing  to  utilize  their  new 
federal  money  on  the  problems  of  social 
disarganlzatlon  among  elderly  people. 

The  politicians  o:  the  State*  and  the  cities 
have  been  quick  to  recognfce  the  visible 
pcUtlcal  benefits  of  a  new  fits  station,  new 
city  hall  or  a  fleet  of  helicopters.  The  White 
House  Is  pu-hlng  the  polltlcaO  advantage  cf 
spreading  the  benefits  to  th«  State  Houses 
where  pslltical  pcwer  is  manifest.  Programs 
directed  toward  the  poor  reap  no  such  po- 
lit!;al  harvest. 

Some  cf  the  shocking  details  of  neglect  of 
t^e  elderly  In  the  first  year  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  have  been  revealed  In  a  study 
undertaken  by  the  office  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  at  the  request 
of  Congressman  Claude  Pepper  of  Dade 
County,  Florida. 

About  $1,688  billion  was  avaUable  for  use 
250  g;vernm?nts  in  the  revenue  sharing 
analysis  selected  by  the  Comptroller  General 
on  the  basis  of  dollar  significance  and  geo- 
graphical dispersion.  Even  though  the  el- 
derly represent  over  ten  pet  cent  of  the 
population  and  28  per  cent  of  the  poor,  au- 
thorized expenditures  on  their  behalf 
amounted  only  to  two-tent|ks  of  one  per 
cent  of  t2tal  funds.  That  is  only  20  cents 
out  of  every  $100  of  revenue  sharing  funds. 

Tho  Re .enuo  Sharlnr;  Act  (Public  Law  92 
512)  provided  for  the  distribution  of  apprrx- 
Imately  $30.2  billion  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments f  cr  a  five-year  program  period.  T^e 
office  of  Revenue  Sharing,  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  made  Initial  payments  under  the 
Revenue  Sharing  program  in  December  1972 
and  had  distributed  about  $6.6  bUlion 
through  June  30,  1073  to  the  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  abotit  38,000  units 
of  local  government.  Approctimately  one- 
third  of  the  funds  were  distributed  to  fhe 
States  and  the  remaining  two>thlrds  to  local 
governments. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  revenue  sharing  Is 
to  provide  State  and  local  governments  with 
flexibility  in  using  the  fund*.  Accordingly, 
the  act  provides  only  general  guidance  as 
to  how  local  governments  can  use  the  funds 
by  requiring  them  to  be  spent  within  a  spec- 
ified, but  quite  extensive,  Ust  of  priority 
areas.  The  priority  areas  are:  maintenance 
and  operating  expenses  for  pubUc  safety, 
environmental  protection.  pUbUc  transp-'r- 
tatlon,  health,  recreation,  libraries,  social 
services  for  tbe  poor  or  aged,  and  financial 
administration.  In  addition,  a  local  govern- 
ment may  use  the  funds  for  any  ordinary 
and  necessary  capital  expenditure. 

The  selection  ot  States  and  local  govern- 
ments Included  In  the  analysis  made  by  the 
Via.  Comptroller  General  Included  the  60 
cities  and  60  counties  that  received  the 
largest  amounts  of  revenue  «harlng  funds 
for  calendar  year  1972. 

Including  Interest  earnings  on  the  revenue 
sharing  funds  through  June  JO,  1973.  about 
$1,688  billion  was  avaUable  for  use  by  the 
250  governments.  The  necessary  legal  and 
procedural  steps  were  taken  by  218  of  the 
governments  to  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
$1,374  billion  of  tbeae  ftmds.  The  remaining 
32  governments  did  not  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  any  of  the  funds. 

Of  the  218  governments,  28  authorized  the 
expenditure  of  part  of  their  revenue  sharing 
funds  In  programs  or  activities  specifically 
and  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  elderly. 
These  authorizations  totaled  About  $2.9  mU- 
Ilon,  or  about  two-t«ntba  of  ctae  per  cent  of 
the  total  funds  authorlaed  f$r  ezpeadlture 
by  the  218  governments. 

Expenditures  designated  to  benefit  the 
elderly  ranged  from  a  low  of  91.000  appro- 
priated by  Brighton.  Vermont,  for  operating 
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and  maintaining  a  senior  citizens  center  to  a 
high  of  $785,716  appropriated  by  Pima  Coun- 
ty, Arizona,  for  purchasing  a  nursing  home 
used  primarily  for  care  of  the  Indigent 
elderly. 

The  other  26  governments  were  financing  a 
variety  of  programs  for  the  elderly.  The  more 
significant  programs  included : 

Jersey  City  appropriated  $400,000  to  finance 
a  public  transportation  discount  program  for 
senior  citizens. 

Sacramento  County  appropriated  $104,264 
to  finance  a  project  being  undertaken  by  the 
Sacramento  County  Legal  Aid  Society  to 
provide  legal  services  to  the  elderly. 

Jefferson  County,  Alabama  authorized  use 
of  $450,000  in  revenue  sharing  funds  to  add 
an  83-bed  wing  to  the  county  nursing  home 
for  the  indigent  ar»'1.  An  additional  $150,000 
was  to  be  used  to  acquire  equipment  for  the 
new  wing. 

Kansas  City  earmarked  $100,000  for  a  nu- 
trition program  for  the  elderly  that  was  ex- 
pected to  provide  food  for  600  persons  a  day. 

Clark  County,  Nevada  appropriated  $125,- 
000  to  acquire  a  building  for  use  as  a  senior 
citizens  center.  The  center  will  be  Jointly 
operated  with  the  city  of  Las  Vegas  which 
was  participating  in  the  Initial  capital  costs. 

Federal  lawmakers  who  have  seen  the 
Comptroller  General's  analysis  are  shocked 
at  the  results.  They  are  concerned  because  if 
State  and  local  discretion  results  in  the  aged 
getting  such  a  low  priority  for  these  early 
revenue  sharing  funds.  It  wUl  be  well  nigh 
impossible  for  the  elderly  to  get  anything 
like  a  fair  shake  in  the  special  revenue  shar- 
ing for  manpower  training  programs,  urban 
and  rural  development  and  education  which 
are  now  being  relentlessly  pursued  by  the 
beleaguered  White  House. 

Some  Washington  lawmakers — and  some  of 
the  more  responsible  politicians  In  the  States 
and  local  governments  are  beginning  to  be- 
Ueve  they  may  have  been  taken  in  by  the 
Nixon  Administration's  second  term  planning 
for  a  conservative  program  of  redistribution 
of  income,  wealth  and  pubUc  services. 

The  easy  rhetoric  of  controlling  Inflation 
by  restraining  the  "runaway*  federal  budg- 
et; of  returning  "power  to  the  people  '  and 
the  pleas  "not  to  raise  tsixes  on  hard-worK- 
Ing  middle  Americans  in  ordet  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  Inefficient  and  Interfering  Wash- 
ington Bureaucrats"  are  being  exposed  »s 
catchword  slogans  as  the  first  result  of  the 
Nixon  AdmtnlBtratlon  programs  are  closeiy 
studied. 

The  special  revenue  sharing  bills  allow,  but 
crucially  do  not  compel  local  governments  to 
continue  existing  federal  programs.  Neison 
H.  Cruikshank,  President  of  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  has  warned  State 
and  Area  CouncU  leaders  to  fight  for  sen- 
ior citizen  representation  on  local  manpow- 
er Commissions,  housing  advisory  councils, 
etc.  If  they  hope  to  win  any  improvement 
In  the  cvirrent  abysmally  low  priorities  for 
the  elderly. 

"The  White  House  Is  pushing  ahead  with 
plans  to  substitute  local  goals  and  program 
definitions  for  the  painfuUy  evolved  univer- 
sal standards  of  federal  statutes."  said 
Cruikshank. 

"Since  State  and  local  government  politi- 
cal leaders  are  even  more  responsive  to  bus- 
iness and  conservative  pressures  than  Con- 
gressmen and  regulatory  agencies,  the  out- 
look Is  desperate  for  the  survival  of  fed- 
eral programs  aimed  at  the  poor  and  the 
elderly." 

President  Nixon  announced  early  In  his 
first  term  that  he  would  seek  "New  Federal- 
Ism"  for  America.  He  contended  that  federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  had  proliferated  to 
the  point  where  they  had  lost  tbeli 
effectiveness. 

Instead,  he  proposed  general  revenue  shar- 
ing which  would  give  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments "no-strlngs  attached"  money.  This 
would  be  foUowed  by  a  lerlea  of  q>eclu  rev- 


enue sharing  packages,  each  combining  all 
the  categorical  programs  In  a  given  area  into 
a  block  grant. 

The  National  CouncU  of  Senior  Citizens 
and  other  representatives  of  the  poor  op- 
posed revenue  sharing  and  the  block  grant 
concept.  NCSC  argued,  for  example,  that 
categorical  programs  were  dravm  narrowly 
by  design  so  as  to  ensure  benefit  to  par- 
ticulsir  constituencies,  groups  not  stroig 
enough  to  get  their  needs  met  through  the 
powerful  hurdles  of  special  Interests  In  State 
and  local  politics. 

NCSC  studies  had  shown  that  In  youth- 
oriented  America,  programs  fot  the  elderly 
were  sadly  neglected  in  every  area  of  gov- 
ernment. Moreover,  this  buUt-in  bias  against 
the  elderly  is  so  strong  it  can  only  be  over- 
come by  the  goverrunent  undertaking  speci  v. 
corrective  measures — such  as  Congressional 
earmarking  of  special  funds  for  elderly  pro- 
grams and  appointment  of  Special  Assistant 
Secretaries  to  promote  these  programs  frcm 
the  federal  government  directly  to  local 
groups  or  by  using  national  contractors  to 
reach  them. 

House  EIxtends  NtrnunoN  Prockam 

Washington,  D.C. — The  House  has  passed 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  a  three-year  extension 
of  fundiiig  for  the  Nutrition  for  the  Elderly 
Program,  which  is  operated  under  Title  VII  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act. 

This  program,  which  started  providing  hot 
meals  for  elderly  Americans  age  60  and  over 
in  July  1973  with  a  funding  of  nearly  $200 
million  for  fiscal  years  1973-1974,  was  given 
high  mirks  for  effectiveness  by  Congressman 
John  Brademas  (D.,  Ind.)  ,X;halrman  of  the 
Select  Subcoounlttse  on  Education  of  the 
House  Commltte-  on  Education  and  Labor 
during  debate  on  the  bill. 

Brademas  told  his  colleagues  that  "despite 
numerous  stumbling  blocks,  the  nutrition 
program  for  the  elderly  Is  now  serving  more 
than  199,000  hot  meals  a  day  to  seniors  who 
might  otherwise  have  no  balanced  diet  and 
we  exp;ct  to  be  serving  about  212,000  dally 
meals  by  June  30." 

Brademas  also  gave  high  praise  to  Con- 
gressman Claude  Pepper  (D.,  Pla.)  who  had 
originaUy  sponsored  the  nutrition  bill  in  the 
House  and  was  once  again  working  for  In- 
creased funding  for  the  measiure. 

The  authorization  finally  passed  by  the 
House — by  a  lopsided  380-6  vote — contalr« 
provisions  providing  a  total  of  t600  million 
over  the  next  three  years  for  the  nutrition 
for  the  elderly  program. 

Of  that  total.  $160  million  allottsd  for  1975 
will  provide  up  to  319,277  meals  dally.  In 
fiscal  year  197"'  the  dollar  figure  Increases 
to  $200  million  for  426,702  hot  meals  daily. 
And  in  fiscal  year  19"7  th  amount  rises  to 
$250  million  used  to  provide  532,128  hot 
meals  daily. 

Brademas  told  House  members  that  the 
increased  amounts  for  the  nutrition  program 
were  Justified  In  light  of  the  overwhelming 
support  the  program  has  had,  both  among 
officials  administering  the  meals  program 
and  among  recipients. 

"This  hot  meals  program,"  Brademas  de- 
clared, "has  no',  only  provided  an  invaluable 
soiu-ce  of  nutrition  for  the  elderly,  it  has 
also  provided  a  valuable  source  of  contact 
with  other  people  for  many  elderly  who 
would  otherwise  continue  to  exist  in  an 
Isolated  and  lonely  world." 

Once  the  nutrition  authorization  bill 
peissed  the  House  it  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
where  It  now  crries  the  number  S-2488. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D.,  Mass.) 
who,  along  with  Senator  Charl'--  Percy  (R., 
ni.),  Is  sponsoring  the  Senate  bUl,  sent  a 
note  of  appreciation  to  the  House  of  extend- 
ing the  funding  for  the  nutrition  program. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Aging  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Is 
scheduled  to  bold  bearings  on  the  legislation 


within  the  next  few  weeks.  A  final  version 
of  the  nutrition  for  the  aged  bill  must  be 
passed  before  current  authorization  runs  out 
this  June  30. 


THE  STATUS  OF  BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
last  few  weeks  the  Subcommittee  on  Gen- 
eral Education  has  been  conducting  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  functioning  of 
existing  bilingual  education  programs 
and  the  need  for  expanded  initiatives  in 
view  of  the  Lau  against  Nichols  decision 
handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
January  21,  1974.  One  of  the  groups 
which  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
effort  to  improve  our  bilingual  education 
programs  is  RASSA,  the  Raza  Associa- 
tion of  Spanish  Sumamed  Americans.  I 
submit  here  for  insertion  into  the  Rec- 
ord the  testimony  of  Manuel  Fierro. 
president/executive  director  of  RASSA. 
which  was  presented  to  the  committee 
on  March  27.  The  testimony  summarizes 
the  status  of  current  legislation,  the  un- 
met needs  that  still  remain  to  be  ful- 
filled, and  suggests  that  action  which 
this  Congress  should  take  to  fulfill  the 
mandate  of  the  Lau  decision. 
Statement   op    Manuel   Fiesko,    PREsroENX/ 

Executive  Dieectob,  Raza  Association   or 

Spanish  StmNAMEi.  Americans 
summary    op   statement 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, my  name  Is  Manuel  D.  Plerro,  I  am  the 
executive  director  of  Raza  Association  of 
Spanish  surnsuned  Americans  (RASSA),  a 
national  non-partisan  citizens  lobby  for  and 
of  the  Spanish  speaking.  With  me  today  are 
Dr.  Jose  Cardenas,  executive  director  of 
Texans  for  Educational  ExceUence  and  a 
former  school  superintendent  In  San  An- 
tonio, Texas  and  Sr.  Josue  Gonzales  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  two  cf  the  most 
renowned  Mexican-American  bilingual  edu- 
cators In  the  United  States. 

On  behalf  of  our  board  of  trustees  who  rep- 
resent a  cross-section  of  the  Spanish  speak- 
ing people  throughout  this  Nation,  I  wish  to 
express  their  appreciation  as  well  as  my  own 
for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to- 
day and  to  commend  you  for  your  initiative 
amd  foresight  In  addressing  yourselves  to  one 
of  our  Nation's  most  serious  Inequalities  in 
education — the  education  of  over  five  million 
limited  and  non-English  speaking  American 
chUdren  who  have  been  the  victims  of  ne- 
glect and  misunderstanding. 

Since  1967  when  Congress  first  passed  title 
Vn  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act — the  Bilingual  Education  Act, 
there  has  been  a  continual  effort  by  our 
community  to  create  educational  programs 
which  would  provide  these  chUdren  with  a 
new  way  to  learn  in  two  languages  at  once 
and  give  them  the  opportunity  to  read,  speak 
and  write  In  two  languages,  which  is  the 
language  of  the  majority  and  in  their  native 
language,  the  language  of  their  heritage, 
their  home  and  community. 

I  don't  believe  these  efforts  were  entirely 
altrtiistic.  There  was  a  need  to  keep  these 
children  in  school  and  teach  them  enough 
so  that  they  could  become  productive  and 
participating  members  of  our  society,  instead 
of  becoming  drop-outs  and  welfare  recipients 
of  the  future.  The  money  that  was  provided 
for  that  extra  educational  effort  was  not  only 
to  provide  educational  equality  for  these 
ChUdren,  It  was  also  to  "le  an  Investment  In 
the  future  well-being  of  this  nation. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  has  never  pro- 
vided the  money  which  would  accomplish  a 
real  breakthrough  for  tbeae  chUdren.  Bilin- 
gual education  in  the  United  States  today  is 
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■till  a  series  of  undemotuished  and  limited 
programs.  After  more  than  six  years.  Title  vn 
Is  only  reaching  leas  than  3%  of  those  chll- 
drea  who  are  sitfferlng  educational  deprlTL- 
tlon  and  cultxiral  aasatilt.  The  history  of  bi- 
lingual education  In  this  country  is  a  history 
of  a  need  not  met  and  commitments  not 
kept. 

Addlttonally  the  BUln^al  Education  Act 
has  "unfavored  legislation  status"  with  this 
administration.  We  have  had  to  fight  for 
every  dollar  funded  to  Title  Vn.  Even  now 
after  an  tncreaie  of  $15  mlUlon  last  year,  the 
Prasldent's  budget  request  for  next  fiscal 
year  is  back  to  $36  mtUlon. 

For  flscal  year  1973  the  Office  of  Education 
to  funding  317  programs.  They  have  refused 
118  others  because  there  was  no  Increase  in 
spending  allowed.  More  than  123  programs 
were  not  even  considered  for  funding.  Thus 
only  a  tiny  fraction— 147,000 — of  the  millions 
of  children  in  neod  were  served  this  year. 
If  the  administration's  suggested  budget  cut 
were  to  be  accepted  only  141.000  chUdren 
could  be  served  next  year.  Only  211  programs 
would  be  funded  In  fiscal  year  1974  under 
that  proposal. 

How  can  the  Members  of  Congress  allow 
that  to  happen?  These  children  are  caught  In 
a  budget  war  they  cannot  understand  or  fight 
for  themselves.  How  can  the  Members  of 
Congress  go  on,  year  after  year,  allowing  a 
systematic  denial  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunity to  more  than  five  million  American 
children? 

Be::ause  we  face  again  the  real  limitations 
of  the  budget  and  a  real  lack  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  either  under- 
stand or  improve  the  current  Federal  support 
program,  the  Senate  has  ptropoeed  amend- 
ments to  the  bilingual  education  legislation 
In  order  to  improve  and  expand  on  the  origi- 
nal legislation.  These  amendments  provide 
for  a  single  national  comprehensive  program 
In  blllz>gual  education. 

Specifically  the  amendments  to  title  Vn 
of  the  ESEA  In  the  Senate  (S.  1639)  provide 
for  the  following: 

It  redefines  the  definition  of  bilingual 
education  and  the  term  limited  Rngiuh 
speaking  to  encompass  a  broader  concept. 

Emphasizes  training  of  bilingual  teachers, 
teacher  aides,  other  personnel  rather  than 
solely  subsidizing  bUingual  education  pro- 
grams at  local  schools  (although  it  expands 
those  programs  as  well ) . 

Upgrades  administrative  position  of  bi- 
lingual education  within  OE/HEW  hierarchy 
by  making  it  a  Bureau  of  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion, headed  by  a  director  at  a  GS-I8  level. 

AuthorizaUoos:  Increases  $135  mUlion  to 
$146  mlUlon  next  year  and  then  $10  million 
Increases  fot  each  of  the  next  three  years. 

Amends  the  vocational  education  programs 
by  reqtilring  consideration  of  bUingual  needs 
at  every  level  of  vocational  education  and 
authorizes  $40  million  for  this  purpose. 

Provides  for  carrying  out  a  program  of  bi- 
lingual education  for  children  on  reserva- 
tions. 

Bstabllabes  a  national  fund  for  bilingual 
•ducatloB  which  provides  fellowships  up  to 
600  persons  for:  preparation  In  bilingual 
•ducatlon. 

Provides  for  grants  to  local  school  districts 
for  undertaking  training  programs  for  bi- 
lingual education* 

Provides  for  grAts  to  uzUverstties.  Junior 
and  community  coUegw  In  conjunction  with 
local  school  dlstrlcU  in  setting  up  training 
oaotan. 

ProTldas  for  aat  atfde  monies  in  National 
Institute  at  EdueatUm  at  10%  but  leas  than 
•7.S  million  for  bUlagual  aducatton  rwearch 
and  development. 

Flaeea  more  speelfle  deacrtpttoos  on  tha 
makeup  of  actual  bOlncual  Mtaeatton  pro- 
gram to  tnsuz*  that  It  la  not  aaMy  taachlng 
Xngllata  as  a  amxmd  languagaltttoiKtuaUy 
a  comprehanstTe  bilingual  nitiiialiiiiii  pro- 
gram. 
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Provides  for  a  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Bilingual  Education. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  com- 
mittee we  are  urging  each  and  every  one  of 
you  to  assert  yourselves  aad  support  these 
amendments  that  are  contained  In  S.  1539 
when  HJl.  69  reaches  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

If  these  oversight  hearings  can  achieve  one 
thing  only,  and  that  being,  your  understand- 
ing of  the  desperate  situation  in  which  mil- 
lions of  American  children  have  been  and 
are  being  placed  In.  then  you  must  address 
yourselves  to  the  commitment  that  you  must 
make  In  order  to  truly  provide  equality  of 
educational   opportunity   for   them. 

HISTORICAL    OVESVIEW    Of    BIUNCUAI, 
EltrCATIOhf 

A.  Federal 
The  Federal  role  in  bilingual  education  was 
initiated  late  in  the  1960'8  when  former  Sen- 
ator Ralph  Yarborough  (D.  Tx).  Senator 
Joeeph  M.  Montoya  (D.  N.M.).  Congressman 
Edward  Roybal  (D.  Cal.).  Coagressman  Henry 
Gonzalez  (D.  Tx.)  and  others  amended  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  In  1968,  former  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  signed  the  legisla- 
tion providing  for  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act — Title  VII  of  ESEA.  This  was  the  cul- 
mination of  long  and  "aard  work  sparked  by 
concerned  educators  and  organizations,  such 
as  the  National  Education  Association  and 
affilUtes.  The  results  of  the  NEA  Conference 
in  Tucson  which  led  to  the  Federal  role  in 
bUingual  education  centered  around  the  fol- 
lowing facts: 

The  large  push  out  rates  of  Mexican  Ameri- 
can children  in  the  schools  oC  the  southwest. 
The  cultural  conflict  between  the  school 
curriculum    and    the    culture    of    Mexican 
American  students. 

The  cultural  deficiency  of  educators  and 
their  inabUlty  to  teach  culturally  and 
llngulsticaUy  distinct  children. 

The  initial  thrust  of  the  BUingual  Educa- 
tion Act  was  to  establish  "demonstration 
projects'  through  Federal  grants  in  an  effort 
to  deal  with  the  issue  of  providing  a  better 
opportunity  for  children  whose  dominate 
language  is  SparUsh.  In  FY-a9  only  $7.5  mil- 
lion were  authorized  for  bUingual  education 
which  provided  for  70  programs  throughout 
the  country.  The  Federal  Government  cur- 
rently funds  217  projects  with  only  $35 
mllUon  from  Title  VII. 

The  Spanish-speaking  student  population 
presently  in  the  United  States  constitutes 
the  largest  non-English-speaking  population. 
The  United  States  1970  ';ansus  couat  of 
school  age  persons  by  mother  tongue  re- 
ported a  total  of  3.110,000  Bpanish  Ameri- 
cans; 71,000  native  Americans:  331.000  Asian 
Americans  and  1,537,000  others.  totaUing  ap- 
proximately 5  million  students  in  need  of 
bUingual  education.  Unfcrtuaately,  Title  VII 
fundUig  has  reached  less  ttuoi  3%  of  the 
population  In  need. 

B.  State  participation 
The  recent  Jimenez  Report  on  State  parti- 
cipation on  bilingual  education  updated  by 
the  National  Education  Association  and  the 
National  Task  Force  de  la  Raza  for  the  Na- 
tional BUingual  Blcultural  Institute  at 
Albuquerque.  New  Mexico  identified  fourteen 
States  with  legislation  permitting  the  use  of 
a  language  other  than  Englteh  for  instruc- 
tional purposes  in  the  schools.  Pew  States 
have  appropriated  and  authorized  State 
funds  for  bUingual  Instruction.  A  list  of 
States  Is  Included  for  the  record. 
C.  Magnitude  of  the  need  for  bilingual 
education 
RecenUy,  at  the  National  BUingual  Blcul- 
ttiral  Institute  at  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
a  statement  was  delivered  by  a  renowned 
educator  emphasizing  the  following  facts: 

The    United    States    is    th»    fifth    largest 
Spanish  ^)eaklng  country  la  the  Western 


Hemisphere — of  the  eighteen  Bpanlsh  Amer- 
ican countries,  only  Mexico.  Argentina.  Co- 
lombia and  Peru  have  populations  that  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  Spanish  speakers  in  the 
Unltel  States. 

The  median  age  for  Chlcaaos  In  the  U.S. 
is  18.6  years.  For  Puerto  Rlcans.  it  Is  18; 
and  for  the  white  populatloa  It  is  28.6.  In 
other  words,  whites  are  ten  years  older  on 
the  average  than  the  Spanish  speakine  dod- 
ulatlon.  ^  ^^ 

The  birthrate  of  Spanish  sfeaklng  groups 
In  the  U.S.  Is  nearly  twice  as  high  as  that  of 
English  speakers  In  the  VS. 

From  1968  to  1970  the  total  number  of 
ChUdren  attending  public  schools  In  this 
country  increased  by  about  3.5  percent.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  number  of  Spanish 
speaking  chUdren  in  school  Increased  at  a 
rate  almost  four  times  greater  than  the  na- 
tional average. 

What  these  statistics  Indicate  Is  that  the 
United  States  is  now  one  of  the  major  Span- 
ish-American countries  in  the  world. 

The  1972  Office  of  avll  Rights  survey  of 
the  elementary  and  secondary  public  school 
enrollment  and  the  1970  census  report  clearly 
point  out  that  the  Spanish  speaking  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States  tends  to  be  con- 
centrated in  several  states.  Approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  school  age  chUdren  from 
Spanish  American,  Asian  American,  or  native 
American  language  speaking  famlUes  are 
located  in  California,  New  York,  Texas,  Ari- 
zona, Colorado,  Florida,  lUinols,  New  Jersey 
and  New  Mexico.  These  statas  account  for 
81%  of  these  children.  Other  states  like 
Connecticut,  Louisiana,  Massacihusetts,  Mich- 
igan, Ohio,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Rhode  Island. 
Indiana  and  Wisconsin  also  contain  large 
"nou-Engllsh  speaking." 

D.  Teacher  training  and  apailability 
Perhaps  one  of  the  fundamontal  problems 
of  bilingual  education  has  be«n  the  lack  of 
trained  personnel.  When  the  BUingual  Edu- 
cation Act  was  enacted  and  projects  were 
funded,  the  traditional  clas9t>om  teacher 
was  Ill-equipped  to  teach  in  a  bilingual  en- 
vironment. School  administrators,  In  their 
efforts  to  deal  with  the  program,  placed 
teachers  of  Spanish  to  teach  hUingually  or 
employed  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  as  the  di- 
rector of  the  project.  Soon  they  found  out 
that  the'©  were  mistakes. 

Unfortunately,  title  VII  dl4  not  provide 
for  tea.cher  training;  therefore,  It  was  neces- 
sary to  look  for  other  sources  which  at  times 
proved  frustrating  and  futile.  The  client  at 
the  end  was  the  victim. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
approximately  $18.0  mUIlon  ftom  title  Vn 
funds  have  been  expanded  to  train  a  total  of 
9.292  teachers  and  6.800  aides  and  approxi- 
mately $6.6  million  from  EPDA  funds  to  train 
a  total  of  1.822  teachers.  Unfortunately,  vir- 
tually all  of  the  training  has  been  in-service 
rather  than  pre-service.  Very  little  if  any 
training  has  been  funded  by  the  States  or 
other  Federal  programs  for  teacher  training. 
In  a  survey  conducted  by  tha  NBA  and  the 
National  Education  Task  Fore*  De  La  Baza 
In  preparation  for  the  National  BUingual  Bl- 
cultural Tnstitute,  over  80%  of  the  title  vn 
project  dh'octors  Indicated  a  sHortage  of  bi- 
lingual teachers  and  regarded  this  shortage 
as  a  major  obstacle  in  setting  up  projects 
and  continuing  them  when  Federal  funds 
were  withdrawn. 

A  top  official  and  educator  of  the  NaUonal 
Education  Association  recently  cited  some 
figures  based  on  the  1972  Office  of  ClvU  Rights 
survey  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
enroUment,  stating  that  there  was  a  need 
to  employ  211,000  minority  educators.  Ac- 
cordhig  to  that  study  there  ts  one  white 
teacher  for  every  22.5  white  chUdren.  Using 
that  teacher-student  ratio,  and  applying  the 
statistics  based  on  the  1970  eeasus  reported 
by  mother  tongue,  we  contend  there  Is  a  need 
to  have  138,222  Spanish  speaking  bUingual 
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teachers,  3,290  native  American  bilingual 
teachers,  and  9.822  Asian  American  bUingual 
teachers. 

The  1972  Office  of  Civil  Rights  report  states 
that  there  are  22,780  Spanish  speaking,  7,333 
Asian  American,  and  2,945  native  American 
fuU-tlme  classroom  teachers  nationwide.  It 
is  estimated  that  at  most  50%  of  these  indi- 
viduals are  fiuent  in  the  language  associated 
with  the  ethnic  group.  All  of  these  teachers 
are  potential  candidates  for  a  strong  Inservice 
training  bUingual  education  program  and  If 
they  were  wUllng  to  become  bUingual  teach- 
ers and  willing  to  transfer,  there  would  still 
be  a  teacher  shortage  because  these  teachers 
constitute  only  — %  of  those  needed. 

MAJOB    ISStTES    IK    BIUNCUAL    EOCCATION 

The  foUowlng  items  have  been  identified 
as  Issues  in  bUingual  education  that  war- 
rant immediate  attention. 

1.  Bilingual  education  is  regarded  as  a  re- 
medial or  compensatory  program  in  nature. 
The  opening  sentence  of  Utle  VII,  ESEA 
leglslaUon  states  "in  recognition  of  the 
special  educational  needs  of  the  large  number 
of  limited  English  speaking  children  .  .  ." 
Perhaps  it  should  read  "in  recognition  of  the 
limited  abUlty  of  educators  who  have  faUed 
to  educate  large  numbers  of  culturally  and 
linguistically  distinct  chUdren  .  .  ."  The 
deficiency  is  not  that  of  the  chUd,  but  that 
of  the  "culturaUy  deficient"  educator,  and 
it  should  be  recognized  as  such. 

2.  The  Inability  of  the  Office  of  Education, 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  develop  a  sound  educational  phUos- 
ophy  based  on  a  well-articulated  statement 
of  goals  and  purpose  for  bUingual/ blcul- 
tural education. 

Recently,  the  Office  of  Education  devel- 
oped what  was  Intended  to  be  the  Federal 
role  m  bUingual  education.  A  copy  is  hereby 
submitted  for  the  record.  Fortunately,  this 
phUosophy  was  never  adopted  officially  due 
to  the  Lau  vs.  Nichols  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion. It  was  regarded  as  a  landmark  decision 
which  was  perceived  by  Office  of  Education 
officials  to  affect  the  Federal  role  in  bilingual 
education. 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  has 
never  adopted  a  formal  position  on  what 
specific  special  services  are  required  by  title 
VI,  even  though  they  have  successfully 
brought  suits  against  several  school  districts 
which  were  found  in  non-compliance. 

BASSA  believes  that  a  philosophy  on  bilin- 
gual education  must  be  developed?  Based  on 
a  well  articulated  statement  of  goals  and 
purposes  for  bilingual  blcultural  education. 
It  must  be  developed  by  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Bilingual  Education  in 
cooperation  with  appropriate  educators,  com- 
munities, agencies  and  external  organiza- 
tions. In  addition,  a  formal  position  on  the 
specific  special  services  required  by  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1965  for  school  dis- 
tricts must  be  developed,  based  on  input 
from  the  Office  of  ClvU  Rights  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Office  of  Education  and  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  BUingual 
Education. 

3.  Currently,  curriculum  development  and 
adaptation   is  generally  carried   out  by  In- 

'^i'divldual  title  VII  grantees  and  usually  dis- 
semination is  a  problem.  Two  national  cen- 
ters are  presently  Involved  In  disseminating 
and  publishing  materials  developed  by  these 
title  vn  projects:  The  Dissemination  Center 
for  BUingual /Blcultural  Education  in  Aus- 
tin, Texas  and  the  Materials  Acquisition 
Center  in  San  Diego,  California. 

It  IB  extremely  important  that  the  exist- 
ing national  centers  aforementioned  be 
strengthened  financially.  In  addition,  a  na- 
tional clearing  house  for  bUingual  education 
materials  and  Information  must  be  estab- 
lished, in  an  effort  to  provide  teachers,  edu- 
cators and  concerned  individuals  with  perti- 
nent resources  for  classroom  use. 

4.  The  NIL  coordination  of  title  legislation 
'■^  related  to  bUingual  blcultural  educaUon  has 


adversely  affected  the  progress  of  bUingual 
education.  There  are  several  other  programs 
besides  title  VII  that  provide  funds  for  bUin- 
gual education.  I.e.  title  I-ESEA,  title  I  Mi- 
grant, Head  Start,  Followthrough,  title  HI  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  EPDA,  the  Indian 
Education  Act,  and  BSAA.  Unfortunately,  one 
project  director  does  not  know  what  the 
other  is  doing. 

We  believe  that  a  bureau  for  bilingual 
education  If  organized  properly  could  co- 
ordinate the  various  Federal  sources  and  lead 
the  way  for  effective  and  efficient  utUizatlon 
of  available  Federal  resources  and  would  en- 
hance the  Federal  role  in  bUingual  educa- 
tion. 

RECOM  MEWD  ATIONS 

A  phUosophy  of  bUingual  blcultural  edu- 
cation must  be  developed,  articulating  sound 
objectives  and  purposes  for  the  office  of  edu- 
cation. The  phUosophy  must  be  developed 
with  input  from  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  bUingual  education  in  cooperation 
with  OE,  as  well  as  external  and  internal  In- 
put from  educators,  teachers,  comraunities. 
etc. 

The  Office  of  ClvU  Rights  must  establish  a 
formal  position  regarding  school  districts 
found  in  non-compliance  with  title  VI  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1965.  This  must  be  de- 
veloped in  cooperation  with  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Bilingual  Education, 
the  Office  of  Education,  and  appropriate  in- 
put from  teachers,  educators,  and  commu- 
nity groups. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  memo- 
randum identified  as  the  May  25th  memo- 
randum, issued  by  the  Office  for  Civil  Bights 
regarding  the  "identification  of  discrlmi- 
iiatlou  of  services  on  the  basis  of  national 
origin,"  be  Incorporated  into  the  legislation. 
A  copy  of  the  May  25  memorandum  Is  sub- 
mitted for  the  record.  This  would  certainly 
strengthen  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  in  the 
enforcement  process. 

Curriculum  development  and  dissemina- 
tion must  be  strengthened  by  requiring  the 
establishment  of  a  national  center  for  bi- 
Ihigual  education.  This  would  require  all 
grantees  to  submit  all  curriculum  develop- 
ment materials  and  information  into  this 
depository.  In  addition,  aU  grantees  and 
other  interested  individuals  would  have  ac- 
cess to  pertinent  resource  information  for 
classroom  use.  The  present  national  centers 
(Austin,  Texas  and  San  Diego,  CsJlfornia), 
would  continue  their  operation  as  satellites 
on  a  regional   basis  to  the  national  center. 

Teachers  training  institutions  must  be 
eligible  for  funding  in  the  legislation,  in 
order  to  generate  the  resources  necessary  for 
bilingual  education.  School  districts  must  be 
required  to  establish  strong  inservice  teacher 
training  programs.  In  order  to  adequately 
prepare  teachers  for  bUingual  education.  The 
use  of  teacher  aides  In  classroom  instruction 
must  be  encouraged,  and  a  program  that 
would  allow  teacher  aides  to  receive  an  edu- 
cation whUe  working  (such  as  the  career  op- 
portunities program)  must  be  established. 

The  establishment  of  a  bureau  for  bi- 
lingual education  in  the  Office  of  Education, 
If  properly  organized,  would  certainly  en- 
hance the  coordination  of  the  bilingual  edu- 
cation Federal  resources. 

Section  421(c)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act,  which  states  that  there  shaU 
be  no  limitation  on  the  use  of  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  any  program  other  than 
limitations  imposed  by  the  authorizing 
statute,  must  be  continued  and  strengthened. 
Presently,  the  Office  of  Education,  title  VII 
office  is  planning  to  discontinue  funding  of 
about  70  local  and  national  bUingual  educa- 
tion projects  based  on  section  123.13(c)  of 
the  Federal  regulations  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  October  1,  1973.  RASSA  con- 
tends that  the  present  operation  of  the  title 
vn  office  based  on  the  proposed  regulations 
is  avaricious,  since  they  are  In  violation  <tf 
section  421  (c)  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 


visions Act  (Cranston  amendment)  and  the 
fact  that  the  proposed  regulations  pubUshed 
In  the  Federal  Register  of  October  1,  1973 
were  printed  without  consultation  with  the 
National  BUingual  Advisory  Committee,  au- 
thorized by  section  708  of  the  act.  In  order  to 
facUitate  the  process  RASSA  encourages  the 
committee  to  guarantee  the  eligibility  of 
those  projects  in  their  fifth  year  of  Federal 
funding  and  strike  the  constraints  of  the 
fifth  yesu-  funding  ellglblUty  set  forth  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  October  1.  1973. 

RASSA  recognizes  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
derlFion  In  Lau  v.  Nichols  as  a  landmark  ce- 
clslon  for  bilingual  blcultural  education  that 
can  be  equated  to  the  Brown  v.  Topeka  of 
1954.  It  Is  further  recognized  that  this  deci- 
sion will  have  an  impact  on  the  Federal  role 
in  bilingual  education.  We  believe  that  since 
the  deci~lons  was  based  primarily  on  title  Vi 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  funding  for  such 
activities  should  come  from  ESAA  and  not 
from  title  VII  of  ESEA.  However,  strenuois 
coordination  Is  suggested. 

Bilingual  education  research  Is  of  utmost 
importance  and  extremely  necessary  since  few 
studies  have  Identified  successful  exemplary 
educational  strategies,  methodologies,  tech- 
niques and  assessment  instruments  for  adap- 
tation and  or  duplication  purposes.  This  1  - 
formation  would  certainly  comply  with  con- 
Rresslonal  intent  of  maximizing  Federal  re- 
sources In  an  effort  to  directly  provide  for  the 
teachers'  professional  growth  and  develop- 
ment as  well  as  the  students'  oppor;unlty  for 
a  better  education.  Therefore.  RASSA  strong- 
ly urges  the  committee  to  earmark  Pedera' 
funds  under  this  act  specifically  for  bUingual 
education  research. 

AtSLESMENT      OF     NEED     POR      BTLINCt^AL/BICiL- 
ICHAL    PERSONNEL     AND    TRAINING 

Note. — The  entire  value  of  the  data  you 
proviae  rests  on  the  accuracy  of  the  figures. 
However,  we  prefer  reasonably  accurate  fig- 
ures to  no  answer  whatever.  Please  do  not 
ansAer  using  percentages  unless  indicated. 
We  can  always  convert  raw  numbers  Into 
perce.'itages.  Some  questions  may  seem  repe- 
titlou.';.  but  please  answer  them. 

Questions  concerning  your  district  as  a 
u-hole. 

1.  How  many  teachers  are  there  iu  ycur 
dl;trl?t?  217.209. 

2.  Of  the  total,  how  many  teachers  shoi  ;d 
be  bilingual  blcultural  In  order  to  ser\e  ai; 
the  students  i. ceding  such  teachers?  35,117. 

3.  How  many  teachers  do  you  currently 
have  that  are  bilingual?  9,448. 

4.  What  is  the  number  of  bilingual  teach- 
ers being  annuaUy  prepared  In  pre-service 
programs  by  local  colleges  and  universities? 
2.153  (46  said  Don't  know) . 

5.  What  Is  the  number  of  students  in  your 
district?  4.471.860. 

6.  What  percentage  of  the  students  is  bi- 
lingual, i.e.  has  need  for  bilingual  teachers? 
44.39-;. 

7.  What  languages  other  than  English  are 
represented  by  the  bilingual  students  In  your 
district.  Check  all  that  apply. 

99  Spanish. 

23  Indian. 

16  Portuguese. 
13  French. 
26  Chinese. 
18  Japanese. 
7  Russian. 

24  Other. 

8.  In  the  blanks  please  place  the  numbers 
of  students  representing  each  language. 

845.548  Spanish. 

8.811  Indian. 

2.172  Portguese. 

17,433  French. 

36,229  Chinese. 

10.202  Japanese. 

596  Russian. 

100.317  Other. 

Questions  concerning  your  program,  the 
school  or  schools  In  which  the  bilingual 
program  is  located. 
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1.  How  many  teachers  are  there  In  the 
school  (B)  where  the  bilingual  program  Is 
located?  0,728. 

a.  Of  the  number  of  teachers  In  the  above 
answer,  how  many  are  blllnqual?  ^  2,414. 

3.  How  many  teachers  are  In  the  bilingual 
program?  2,772. 

4.  Of  the  number  of  teachers  In  your  bilin- 
gual program,  how  many  are  bilingual?  1,961. 

6.  Of  the  number  of  teachers  In  your  blUn- 
gual/blcultural  program,  how  many  need 
In-service  bUlngual/blcultural  training? 
2,364. 

6.  Of  the  number  of  teachers  In  the 
8chool(s),  how  many  need  In-service  btlln- 
g\ua/blcultural  training?  9,071. 

7.  What  languages  other  than  English  are 
represented  by  the  students  In  the  school  (s) 
where  your  bilingual  program  Is  located. 

90  Spanish. 

16  Indian. 

10  Portuguese. 
10  French. 

17  Chinese. 
14  Japanese. 
3  Russian. 
20  Other. 

8.  In  the  blanks  plesMe  place  the  numbers 
Of  students  representing   each   language. 

119.715  Spanish. 
1,982  Indian. 
1,133  Portuguese. 
3,778  French. 
3,230  Chlneee. 
1,396  Japanese. 
201  Russian. 
12.088  Other. 

Questions  concerning  types  of  need  for  bl- 
Ungual/blcultural  training. 

1.  What  areas  of  in-service  training  should 
be  emphasized  to  prepare  bllingual/blcul- 
tural  teachers?  Please  rank  them,  #1  is  high- 
est priority. 

1.76  Language  development.* 

2.39  Bthnlc  cultural  heritage. 

2.73  Methods  of  teaching  English  as  a  sec- 
ond language. 

3.21  Methods  of  teaching'  as  a  secoqil 
language. 

3.43  Other  areas  courses  (specify) . 

2.  What  types  of  pre-service  courses  shoxild 
be  given  to  prepare  bUlngual/blcultural 
teachers.  Please  rank  them,  #1  Is  highest 
priority. 

1.89  Language  development.* 

2.34  Ethnic  cultural  heritage. 

3.76  Methods  of  teaching  English  as  a  sec- 
ond language. 

3.10  Methods  of  teitchlngi  as  a  second 
language. 

3.15  Other  areas  courses  (specify). 

3.  What  do  you  feel  is  the  greatest  need 
in  the  area  of  training  teachers  for  bUln- 
gual/blcultural programs?  Please  rank  them. 
#1  is  highest  priority.  You  may  want  to  use 
#1  more  than  once. 

2.23  Recruitment  of  billngual/blcultural 
teacher  trainees. 

2.73  Financial  aid  for  teacher  trainees. 

1.62  More  appropriate  college  course  work 
and  trainee  programs  which  relate  more  di- 
rectly to  the  needs  of  bilingual  children. 

2.04  More  practical  experience  In  a  bilin- 
gual setting  for  teacher  trainees. 

2.83  Other:  Describe. 

ADDKIfDITlC 

States  with  State  BUlngual/Blcultural  legis- 
lation or  other  provisions  allowing  Bilin- 
gual/Bicultural  education 

1.  AU»ka — BUlngual/blcultural  legislation 
Includes  8200.000  which  was  appropriated 
for  the  school  year  1972-73. 

2.  CaH/omia— The  BUlngual  Education  Act 
of  1972  was  enacted  and  $5  million  was  ap- 
propriated for  ito  program.  Since  then,  the 


'That  Is,  capable  of  teaching  with  equal 
facility  In  both  languages. 

*  Please  fill  in  with  the  name  of  the  Un- 
guage  group  your  project  serves. 


legislature  had  passed  the  Bilingual  Teachers 
Act  and  appropriated  $20,000  for  teacher 
training. 

3.  Connecticut — Although  the  state  has  no 
specific  bilingual  education,  Connecticut  has 
two  laws  giving  sanction  which  are  permis- 
sive for  billngual/blcultural  education.  The 
State  Act  for  Disadvantaged  Children  ear- 
marked $7  mUUon. 

4.  Illinois — Provisions  for  bUlngual/blcul- 
tural education  have  been  enacted.  Money  Is 
allocated  for  this  type  of  program  and  ap- 
pears as  an  in-line,  cost  item  in  the  budget. 
($4.5  mUllon  Is  being  proposed  for  supporting 
bUlngual/blcultural  programs  with  state 
monies.) 

6.  Louisiana — Extensive  legislation  for  bi- 
llngual/blcultural education  (predominately 
French)  has  b:en  enacted.  They  established 
CouncU  on  the  Development  of  French  In 
Louisiana,  (CODOFIL)  with  a  budget  of  $1 
mUllon.  aU  of  which  are  state  monies. 

6.  Maine — Maine's  six -year-old  statute  Is 
in  line  with  the  concept  of  bUlngual/blcul- 
tural education.  The  statute  is  permissive 
and  aUows  for  bilingual  education  programs 
"to  use  BE  techniques  in  preschool  through 
second  grade."  (They  have  removed  the  sec- 
ond grade  limitation  for  teaching  In  the 
mother  tongue.)  Maine  is  a  member  of  Coun- 
cU on  the  Development  of  French  In  New 
England  (CODFINE).  Funds  for  support- 
ing these  programs  come  out  of  the  general 
education  budget. 

7.  Massachusetts — The  state  has  bUlngual/ 
biciUtiiral  legislation  (Transitional  BUlngual 
Education  Act.  1971)  which  funds  over  and 
above  per  capita  cost  with  a  floor  of  $250 
and  a  ceUlng  of  $500.  Funds  come  out  of  the 
general  aid  to  education. 

1st  year — $1.5  mUUon  allocated. 
2nd   year — $2.5  mUllon  allocated. 
3rd  year — $2.5  mUllon  allocated. 
4th  year — $4  mUllon  allocated. 

8.  Michigan — The  state  appropriated  $88,- 
000  for  bUlngual/blcultural  programs.  Funds 
come  out  of  state  education  budget.  There 
Is  no  specific  bill— Just  authorization  to  use 
the  money  for  this  purpose. 

9.  New  Mexico — The  state  now  has  two  laws 
which  are  permissive  of  bUlngual/blcultural 
education  (House  BUI  270.  1971;  Senate  BUI 
155).  House  BUI  270  aflocates  no  money  for 
bUlngual/blcultural  education  programs. 
However,  It  permits  the  school  districts  to 
use  part  of  their  approprlatJon  for  BE  pro- 
gr.ims  If  they  see  a  need  to  do  so.  •  •  • 

10.  New  yorfc— The  state  has  now  passed 
leglBlatlon  on  bUlngual  blcultural  education 
and  appropriated  $1.5  mlllloD.  The  program 
Is  designed  to  be  transitional,  but  actually 
the  grants  are  for  programs  K-12  In  auto- 
mechanlcs,  business  skills,  cosmetology, 
math,  and  reading,  and  science. 

11.  Oregon — Legislation  allows  English  to 
be  taught  as  a  second  language  In  any  Ore- 
gcn  school.  However,  there  are  no  State  ap- 
propriations. 

12.  Pennsylvania — The  state  has  no  specific 
legislation  on  bUlngual/blcultural  education. 
However,  Pennsylvania  has  Bome  directives 
applicable  to  bUlng-ual  programs,  which  were 
sent  to  aU  school  districts  within  the  State. 
They  received  the  School  Administrators 
Memorandum  515,  Guidelines  for  Educa- 
tional Programs  for  Children  Whose  Domi- 
nant LanguEige  Is  Not  English.  These  guide- 
lines make  it  mandatory  to  offer  bilingual 
programs  using  State  and  local  funds. 

13.  Texas — There  is  now  bUlngual /blc\U- 
tural  legislation.  Earlier  this  year,  $1.2 
million  was  appropriated  for  bilingual 
programs. 

14.  Washington — The  state  has  specific  bi- 
llngual/blcultural legislation  and  guidelines, 
and   $700,000   was   appropriated. 

States  with  pending  legislation: 

1.  Colorado. 

2.  New  Jersey. 

States  Without  Bilingual /Btculttiral  Legis- 
lation: 


Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Florida,  Oeorgla,  Idaho, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky. 

Maryland,  Minnesota,  Mlssistippi,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  NIew  Hampshire, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma. 

Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  South  Oarolina,  South 
Dalcota,  Tenne.ssee,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyommg. 

Note. — Hawaii  was  not  incliided  in  survey. 


To:  Addressees 

From:    Assistant    Commissioner,    Ofllcer    of 

Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation 
Subject:  Basic  Policy  on  BUlngual  Educa- 
tion 
All  of  us  have  been  aware  for  some  time 
now  that  we  have  not  had  a  coherent  and 
consistent  policy  for  our  Bilingual  Education 
program.  The  legislative  language  is  gen- 
eral and  leaves  room  for  the  program  to 
take  different  directions  and  employ  dif- 
ferent strategies.  The  issues  at  stake  have 
been  debated  vigorously  over  the  past  two 
years  within  the  Office  of  Bducatlon  but 
without  resolution.  Attached  1b  a  brief  paper 
which  tries  to  set  forth  what  the  basic 
federal  policy  for  a  BUingttal  Education 
program  should  be.  All  of  you  have  at  one 
time  or  another  expressed  interest  or  con- 
cern about  the  BUlngual  Educntion  program, 
so  before  we  take  the  next  step  to  make  the 
principles  expressed  In  this  paper  official 
policy,  I  would  Uke  to  receive  liny  comments 
or  suggestions  you  may  have. 

In  addition  to  just  being  clear,  consistent, 
and  reasonable  about  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  in  our  BUlngual  Education  program, 
there  Is  an  additional  urgent  matter.  The 
basic  position  taken  in  this  paper  is  gen- 
erally at  variance  with  that  expressed  in 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  (Title  VII,  EISBA).  I  am  anx- 
ious that  the  Department  (through  L)  be- 
gin some  discussions  with  appropriate  peo- 
ple on  the  Hill  to  try  to  persuade  them  of 
the  wisdom  of  our  view  and  to  apprise  them 
of  the  manifold  and  largely  undesirable 
consequences  which  are  likely  to  flow  from 
changing  the  legislation  in  the  direction 
that  is  now  proposed. 

Accordingly,  I  would  like  to  have  any 
comments  or  suggestions  you  may  have  on 
the  attached  paper.  I  would  very  much  ap- 
preciate receiving  them  by  (t!OB  Tuesday, 
January  22.  j 

JOHit  W.  Evans. 

JantTaht  9,  1974. 

Dear  Represent ativi:  :  The  primary  ra- 
tionale given  for  termination  of  the  Educa- 
tion Professions  Development  Act  (EPDA) 
funding  Is  the  national  surplus  of  educa- 
tional personnel.  Although  thiB  surplus  may 
be  reality  for  the  general  population.  It  is 
not  applicable  to  the  Mexican-American  and 
Native-American  populations.  There  contin- 
ues to  be  a  critical  need  for  Mexican-Ameri- 
can and  Native-American  eduoators  to  elim- 
inate the  tragic  educational  oondltlons  en- 
countered by  Mexican-American  and  Indian 
chUdren. 

We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press our  concern  to  you  in  reference  to  the 
la.ok  of  refunding  for  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  and  University  of  South  Dakota 
EPDA-PPS  Center  projects  for  the  1974-75 
academic  year.  The  EPDA-PPS  projects  are 
bUlngual  counselor  training  programs  fo- 
cusing on  the  PupU  Personnel  Services  (PPS) 
need?  of  the  Mexican-American  and  Indian 
papulations.  The  projects  are  centered  In 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  which  has  seven 
satellites  in  Lubbock  and  El  Paso,  Texas;  Al- 
buquerque, New  Mexico;  Denver,  Colorado; 
Fresno,  California;  San  Dieg»,  California; 
Phoenix,  Arizona.  The  Center  f*r  the  Native- 
American  Satellite  Program  is  located  at  the 
University  of  South  Dakota,  VermUllon. 
South  Dakota.  There  are  five  Satellites  con- 
nected with  the  South  Dakot$  Center  and 
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are  located  at  the  University  of  Wyoming, 
Laramie,  Wyoming;  University  of  Montana 
at  Missoula,  Montana;  Eaistern  Washington 
State,  at  Cheney  Washington;  North  Dakota 
University,  at  Orand  Forks,  and  South  Da- 
kota University  located  at  VermUllon,  South 
Dakota. 

Enclosed  you  wUl  find  a  brief  "outline  of 
the  Southwest  EPDA-PPS  Project"  which 
contains  pertinent  mformatlon  on  the  needs, 
objectives  and  evaluation  of  this  project  and 
support  documents  SlmUar  documentation 
will  tie  forthcoming  from  the  Center  for  the 
Native- American  Satellite  Program. 

The  tremendous  need  for  such  projects  is 
evident  In  light  of  the  fact  that  of  approxi- 
mately 700  applicants  of  Mexl:;an-Amerlcan 
descent  requesting  traming  there  have  been 
resources  for  training  only  70  Interns.  Slm- 
Uarly,  there  have  been  over  300  Indian  ap- 
plicants but  cMiIy  resources  for  80  Interns. 

The  Education  level  of  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing is  the  lowest  of  any  group.  19.5%  of  the 
Spanish -speaking  over  25  years  of  age  have 
had  less  than  five  years  of  school  while  only 
4.1%  of  the  non-Spanish  white  and  13.5% 
of  the  black  have  less  than  five  years  of 
school.  Recent  figures  show  that  only  32.6% 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  complete  High 
School.  This  IS  compared  to  58.6%  for  non- 
jq>anish  whites  and  34.7%  for  blacks. 

The  educational  level  of  the  Native  Ameri- 
can population  Is  similar  to  the  Sp&nish- 
apeaklng  population.  The  average  achieve- 
ment level  of  Native  Americans  is  at  the  fifth 
grade  with  many  Native  American  children 
still  entering  school  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  Bngllbh  language.  The  dn^-out  rate 
among  Native  American  students  ranges  as 
high  as  90  %  with  an  escape  to  poverty,  drug^, 
alcohol  and  suicide.  It  has  been  documented 
that  only  one  out  of  a  hundred  Native  Amer- 
ican students  enters  and  completes  a  grad- 
uate level  program.  It  Is  a  tragic  fact  that 
the  N*tlve  American  Center  Satellite  Pro- 
gram has  graduated  more  Native  American 
students  with  a  Masters  Degree  in  Guidance 
In  the  past  three  years  than  in  the  history  of 
High  Education  in  the  United  States. 

Despite  the  short  duration  of  the  two 
KPDA  projects  (three  years)  there  are 
numerous  successes  that  may  be  identified 
and  documented.  It  la  our  professional  ob- 
servation that  the  above  projects  have  de- 
monstrated their  effectiveness  In  relieving 
some  of  the  educational  problems  of  the 
Ifexican-Amerlean  and  Indian  student  by 
providing  altemaUve  ways  of  coping  with  the 
sducstlonal  system.  The  effectiveness  at  these 
alternatives  is  demonstrated  by: 

(1)  the  instltutionallEatlon  of  assessment 
procedures  for  identifying  high  school  stu- 
dent needs; 

(2)  the  development  of  inservlce  staff 
training; 

(3)  the  successful  placement  of  SFDA-PPS 
trained  staff  in  schools  and  school-related 
projects; 

(4)  curriculum  and  staff  development; 

(6)  the  Improvemoit  <a  pufOl  personnel 
delivery  systems; 

(6)  the  attitude  ot  Increased  acceptance  ot 
the  EPDA-PPS  training  models  by  the  soool 
administration,  staff  and  students. 

Baaed  on  the  above,  we  re^icetfully  re- 
quest that: 

1.  A  letter  be  sent  by  your  office  request- 
ing summary  information  on:  (1)  the  EPDA 
programs,  funding  and  number  of  partici- 
pants by  ethnic  category  (including  Indian 
and  Mexican-American)  during  the  past  five 
years  and  (2)  current  and  future  pdans  for 
development  of  Native-American  and  Mexi- 
ean-Ameriean  educational  personnel. 

2.  Tour  office  provide  the  authors  of  this 
letter  with  infonnatloii  on  pending  legisla- 
tion related  to  the  edtication  at  the  Bfezlean- 
American  and  Nattve-Amerlcan  popnlatlons. 

S.  Tour  offloe  Initiate  a  request  for  puhUo 
hearings  to  he  held  during  the  Spring  of  1B74 
on  the  stattis  of  xniA  training  programs. 


4.  Legislation  be  drafted  that  wUl  provide 
for  continuation  of  EPDA  programs  that  fo- 
cus on  Mexican -American  and  Native-Amer- 
ican populations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

SOOTH  DAKOTA  CENTER  SATQAJTE   PBOCRAK 

Rick  La  Pointe,  Center  Director,  Vermil- 
lion,   SJ3. 

Maurice  Twiss,  Center  Asst.  Director,  Ver- 
mUllon, S.D. 

Leonard  Bear  King,  SateUlte  Director. 
Grand  Forks,  NX). 

Donald  Forrest,  Satellite  Director,  Lara- 
mie, Wyoming. 

Robert  Gorman,  Satellite  Director,  Mis- 
soula, Montana. 

Robert  Price,  SateUlte  Director,  Cheney, 
Washington. 

NEW    MEXICO    CENTER    SATELUTE    PROCRAM 

John  RlnsUdi,  Program  Co-Director,  New 
Mexico. 

Guy  Trujillo,  Program  Co-Director,  New 
Mexico. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Arends)  ,  untU  4  o'clock  today,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  accompany  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  an  Inspec- 
tion of  the  storm  devastation  in  his  con- 
gressional district. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  wsis  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bingham,  of  60  minutes,  on  April 
10;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoHuuY)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  BLACKBintN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  GoLDWATER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wyatt,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  15  minutes,  on  April 
10. 

Mr.  liWT,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Gum.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McSpadmm)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  tlieir  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Morgan,  for  S  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Txxrran,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PoDELL,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  UcFall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzuc,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzuc,  for  60  minutes,  on  April  11. 


tv\  J  !  age.s  of  the  Record  and  is  estimated 
b  .•  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $783.75. 

Mrs.  Chisholm,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
cost  $470  25. 

(The  fo'lowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoNLAN"  and  to  include  ex- 
tr.nncaus  material:) 

r.Ir.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr,  BLArKBURN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  EscH. 

.Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  HoGAN. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Mallary  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Prenzfi.. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  ZioN. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McSpaddkn)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Harrington  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Breaux. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  15  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Corman  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  McSpasden. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  imder  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.  <3on.  Res.  72.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending an  invitation  to  the  International 
Oljrmpic  Committee  to  hold  the  1980  winter 
Olympic  games  at  Lake  Placid.  N.Y.,  In  the 
United  States,  and  pledging  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSION  OF  BEUASKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  rranarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Bkxrxlbt,  and  to  Inchide  eztni- 
neous  matter.  In  the  twdy  of  the  Record, 
notwlthstancUng  the  fact  that  it  exceeds 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ELAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  April  8, 1974,  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
ot  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

Hit.  12263.  An  act  to  make  certain  appro- 
priations available  for  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure \intil  Jtuie  30,  197S,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

HJl.  12027.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  under  which 
the  n.S.  Coast  Guard  is  operating  to  cause 
the  vessel  Miss  Keku,  owned  by  Clarence 
Jackson  of  Juneau,  Alaska,  to  be  documented 
as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  be 
entitled  to  engage  in  the  American  fisheries. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motl(»  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  April  10,  1974.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


April  9,  197^ 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

2163.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Highway 
Beautiflcation  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  tq  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HUBERT:  ComxxUttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. B«port  on  tJ.S.  military  (xxnmitmenta  to 
Europe  (Kept.  No.  9a-978).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1029.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consldermtlon  of  HJl.  13113.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  to  strengthen 
the  regulation  of  futures  trading,  to  bring  all 
agricultural  and  other  commodities  traded 
on  exchanges  under  regulation,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Hept.  No.  9a-979) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MURPHY  ot  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Rea6lution  1030.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  13919. 
A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Conmilsslon  in  accordance 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-980).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

ttT.  MATSXTNAQA:  Committee  on  Rulee 
House  Resolution  1031.  Waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  HJl.  14013.  A  bUl 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80. 1974.  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-981) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  A8HBROOK : 

HJl.  14045.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  Soviet  energy 
Investments;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK  (by  request)  : 

HJl.  14046.  A  bill  to  conserve  energy  by 
providing  temporary  relief  from  restrictions 
on  sizes  and  weights  of  motor  vehicles  using 
the  IntspsHite  Syotem;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.B    14047.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Highway 
Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1965.  as  amended-  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BRINKLET: 

H.R.  14048.  A  bUl  to  amend  Public  Law 
»»-426,  an  act  to  amend  chapter  73  of  tiUe 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  esUbllsh  a  sur- 
vlvor  benefit  plan,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.B.  14049.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
llahment  of  aa  Amertcan  Vtolkllfe  Center  in 
the  Library  of  Coogren,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Hoi'se  Admin- 
istration. 

H.R.  14050.  A  bill  to  provide  survivorship 
Ijeneflts  for  the  families  of  certain  severely 
disabled  veterans;  to  the  Coiamittee  c-n  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  14051.  A  bill  to  amend  the  laternal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  to  $1,200 
the  personal  Income  tax  e^mptions  of  a 
taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemptions  for  dependents,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  fcxr.  BROTZMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pettis,      Mr.      Duncan,      and      Mr. 
Clancv) : 
H.R.  14052.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lenaing  Act   to  proUibit  discrimination   on 
account  of  age  in  credit  card  transactions: 
to    the    Committee    on    BanKlng    and    Cur- 
rency. 

H.R.  14053.  A  bUl  to  amenj  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside  in- 
come which  an  individual  n>ay  earn  while 
receiving  benefits  thereunder-  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  14054.  A  bill  to  provide  that  future 
increases  in  social  security  benefits  shall  be 
disregarded  in  determining  eligibility  for 
benefits  or  assistance  under  the  supple- 
mental security  income  program,  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children,  the  medicaid  program,  and  cer- 
tain other  Federal  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CRONIN: 
H.R.  14055.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  increases 
in  monthly  insurance  beneath  thereunder 
(whether  occurring  by  reason  of  Increases 
in  the  cost  of  living  or  enacted  by  law)  shall 
not  be  considered  as  annual  income  for  pur- 
poses of  certain  other  benefit  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   DENT    (for   himself,   Mr.   Ri- 
NALDo,    Mr.    Bafalis,    Mt.    Battman, 
Mr.  BLACKBTntN,  Mr.  Burkk  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Collur,  Mr.  Cotter, 
Mr.    Davis    of    South    Carolina.    Mr. 
Derwinski.   Mr.   Eilbirc,  Mr.   Ford, 
Mrs.    Gbasso.    Mr.    HtNcxaisoN,    Mr. 
HuBER,  Mr.  HuDNTTT,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Ketchum,   Mr.    Koch,   Mr.   Long   of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr.  Minibh, 
Mr.   O'Brien,   Mr.   Po»eix,   and   Mr. 
Rabick)  : 
H.R.   14066.  A  bill  to  prohibit  Soviet  en- 
ergy   investments;     to    the    OomnUttee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    DENT    (tor    himself.    Mr.    Ri- 
NALDO.  Mr.  Roe.  Mrs.  acHROEDES,  Mr. 
Shtjster,  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr.  Stkelman, 
Mr.     Tieknan,     Mr.     Vktskt,     Mr. 
Walsh,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
HJl.   14057.  A  bill  to  prohibit  Soviet  en- 
ergy   investments;     to    the    Oommlttee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  14058.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act,  1930,  relating  to  practices  in  the  mar- 
keting of  perishable  agricultural  commodi- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HELST03KI: 
HJl.  14069.  A  bin  to  ameixl  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  mak- 
ing of  grants  to  assist  in  the  establishment 
and  initial  operation  of  agencies  and  ex- 
panding the  services  available  In  existing 
agencies  which  will  provide  home  health 
services,  and  to  provide  grants  to  public  and 
private  agencies  to  train  professional  and 
paraprofeeslonal  personnel  to  provide  home 
health  services;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.B.  14060.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVUI 
of  the  Social  Secvirlty  Act  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  under  which  postboepltal  home 


health  services  may  be  provided  under  part 
A  thereof,  and  home  health  services  may  be 
provided  unde-  part  B  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HICKS: 
H.R.  14061.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  airlines 
mutual  aid  agreement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HOGAN: 
H.R.    i4062.   n.   bill   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  fcsslstance  for 
programs  for  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of.  and  research  in,  Huntington's 
dissRse;  to  the  Committee  on  Ihterstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Penpsylvauia : 
H.R.  14063.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  so  as  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  annuities  payable  thereunder 
to  widows  and  widowers;  to  tlje  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  14061.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  annual  clothing 
allowance  to  certain  veterans  who.  because 
of  service-connected  disability  wear  a  pros- 
thetic appliance  or  appliances  which  tend 
to  wear  out  or  tear  their  clothing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  14065.  A  bill  to  expand  the  authority 
of  the  Veterans'  AdministratioQ  to  make  di- 
rect loans  to  veterans  where  private  capital 
is  unavailable  at  the  statutory  Interest  rate; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  14066.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  contract  with  private 
facilities  near  the  homes  of  veterans  for  the 
medical  care  and  treatment  of  veterans,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

ByMr.  LUKEN: 
H.R.  14067.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  authorize  additional  loan 
assistance  for  disaster  victims  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  14068.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mark- 
ing of  certain  fuel  oils  to  prevent  the  sale 
or  use  of  such  fuel  oils  as  a  me$ns  of  avoid- 
ing the  payment  of  the  Federal  excise  tax  on 
the  sale  or  use  of  dlesel  fuel;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oonunerce. 

By  Mr.  McFALL  (for  hlm»elf.  and  Mr. 
Mathias  of  California) ; 
H.R.  14069.  A  bill  to  repeal  th«  act  of  June 
23,  1936,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  exchange  certain  lands,  and  for 
other  purix)ses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  14070.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  programs 
for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  hemo- 
philia; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conmierce. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 
H.R.  14071.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  to  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation by  creditors  mi  the  basis  of  sex  or 
marital  status  In  connection  with  any  exten- 
sion of  credit;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  14072.  A  bUl  to  amend  ti^le  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  entKle  veterans 
of  World  War  I  and  their  widows  and  chU- 
dren  to  pension  on  the  same  basis  as  vet- 
erans of  the  Spanish-American  War  and  their 
widows  and  children,  respectively,  and  to  in- 
crease pension  rates;  to  the  Copunittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  j 

By  Mr.  PEPPER:  I 

H.R.  14073.  A  bUl  to  amend  Uction  620, 
title  88,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  di- 
rect admission  to  community  nursing  homes 
at  the  expense  of  the  VS.  CSovemment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusette) : 
HJl.  14074.  A  bill  to  provide  educational 
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and  business  equity  for  women;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROSE: 

HJl.  14075.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  issue  regulations 
prohibiting  the  use  by  any  private  organiza- 
tion transporting  certain  animals  m  inter- 
state commerce  of  arrangement  and  proce- 
dures providing  for  collection  of  animal 
transportation  costs  on  delivery  of  the 
animals,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.R.  14076.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  and  the  Hazard- 
ous Materials  Transportation  Control  Act  of 
1970  to  authorize  additional  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devime)  : 

H.R.  14077.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  and  other  related 
acts  to  authorize  additional  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  S1EPHEN3  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Blackbttrn)  : 

H.R.  14078.  A  bUl  to  amend  Federal  pro- 
grams so  as  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the 
provision  of  safe  and  sanitary  housing,  with 
comprehensive  provisions  for  essential  serv- 
ices, for  older  Americans  and  those  indi- 
viduals with  enduring  handicaps;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WAGOONNER: 

HJl.  14079.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  by  adding  a  new  title  thereto  which 
will  provide  Insurance  against  the  costs  of 
catastrophic  Illness,  by  replacing  the  medic- 
aid program  with  a  Federal  medical  assist- 
ance plan  for  low-income  people,  and  by  add- 
mg  a  new  title  XV  thereto  which  will  en- 
courage and  facUitate  the  availability, 
through  private  insurance  carriers,  of  basic 
health  insurance  at  reasonable  premium 
charges,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Fret,  Mr. 
Steele,  Mr.  Peyser,  and  Mrs.  Heck- 
ler of  Massachusetts) : 

HJl.  14080.  A  bin  to  establish  Federal  pro- 
grams to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  safe  and  sanitary  housing,  with 
comprehensive  provisions  for  essential  serv- 
ices for  older  Americans  and  those  individu- 
als with  endiurlng  handicaps;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Cxurency. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

GUBSKR,        Mr.        WHrTEHORST,         Mr. 

Bavman,  Mr.  Mathias  of  Callfomia, 
Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Mters,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  BtTBGENKR,  Mr.  Brothili. 
of   Virginia,   Mr.   Rot,  Mr.   Eilberg. 
Mr.  GiNN,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  FRoeh- 
LicH,   Mr.   Sarasin.   Mr.   Bikes,   Mr. 
Chappeix,  Mr.  Dorn,  Mr.  Melcher. 
Mr.  Cronin,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Call- 
fomia, Mr.  03RIEN.  Mr.  Fulton,  and 
Mr.  Wampler)  : 
HJl.  14081.  A  bUl  to  authortae  recomputa- 
tlon  at  age  60  of  the  retired  pay  of  members 
and  former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices whose  retired  pay  Is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  pay  scales  in  effect  prlw  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Brinklet,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Callfomia,  Mr.  McCloskzt,  Mr. 
HiNSRAW,  Mr.  Van  Dkerun.  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
Bell,  Mr.  Foqua,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  YotJNG  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Steed,  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
HosMKR.  Mr.  Mathis  of  Qeorgla,  Mr. 
SrcBBLKPiRLD,  Mr.  Weotk.  Mr.  Parris. 
Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  HAMUziacHKiDT,  Mr. 
TBoitx,  Mr.  Krchttm,  and  Mrs. 
Holt): 


H.R.  14082.  A  biU  to  authorize  recomputa- 
tion  at  age  60  of  the  retired  pay  of  members 
and  former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices whose  retired  pay  is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  pay  scales  in  effect  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By   BOB   WILSON    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Stexcer  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mr.  Vetset,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr. 
Davis   of   South   Carolina,   and   Mr. 
Kazen) : 
H.R.  14083.  A  bUl  to  authorize  recomputa- 
tlon  at  age  60  of  the  retired  pay  of  members 
and  former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices whose  retired  pay  is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  pay  scales  In  eff3Ct  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WOLl'P  (for  himself,  and  Ms. 
Holtzman)  : 
H.R.  14084.  A  bin  to  direct  the  Attorney 
General  to  prepare  a  pamphlet  explalnmg  the 
drug  abuse  laws  of  certain  fore  gn  countries 
and  to  require  the  distribution  of  such 
pamphlet  to  passengers  traveling  on  an  air 
or  water  carrier  to  foreign  countries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.    WOLFF     (for     himself,    Mr. 
Walsh,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Carney  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Lt;KEN,  and  Mr.  Pbttch- 
ard)  : 
H.R.  14085.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38,   United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
additional  payments  to  eligible  veterans  to 
partlany  defray  the  cost  of  tuition;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  14083.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  FMeral 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  as 
an  independent  corporate  instrumentality  of 
the    United    States;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H.R.  14087.  A  bin  to  provide  standards  of 
fair  perscnal   infcrmatlon  practices;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  14088.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  prohibit  the  disolosure  of  an 
individual's  social  security  number  or  related 
records  for  any  purpose  without  his  consent 
unless  specifically  required  by  law,  and  to 
provide  that  (unless  so  required)  no  indlvi- 
duil  may  be  compelled  to  disclose  or  furnish 
his  social  security  number  for  any  purpose 
not  directly  related  to  the  operation  of  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Charles    H.    Wilson    of    California, 
Mr.   AspiN,   and  Mr.   Whttehurst)  : 
HJl.  14089.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  severance  pay  for 
regular  enlisted  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  14090.  A    biU    to    amend   section    4a, 
the  cocomodity  distribution  program  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
HJl.  14091.  A  bUl  to  reform  the  conduct 
and  financing  of  Federal  election  campaigns, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (by  request) : 
HJl.  14092.  A  blU  to  provide  for  a  study  and 
Investigation  with  respect  to  the  adoption  by 
the  United  States  of  a  reformed  calendar; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
HJl.  14093.  A  blU  to  authorize  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  to  accept 
the  voluntary  services  of  certain  students  for 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   HAWKINS    (for  himself,  Mr. 

Sraon  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Beix)  : 

HJt.  140M.  A  bill  to  provide  tat  the  mobU- 

iBatkm  of  community  devel<q;>ment  asslst- 


cjice  ana  volunteer  services  and  to  create  an 
agency  to  administer  such  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 

HJl.  14095.  A  bin  to  establish  a  National 
Hospital  Administration  to  provide  publicly 
financed  hospital  care  to  all  Individuals  In 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  PATTEN: 

HR.  14096.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  establish  a  national  health 
Insurance  program  for  all  Americans  within 
the  social  secVirlty  system,  to  Improve  tVie 
benefits  in  the  medicare  program  including 
a  new  program  of  long-term  care,  to  improve 
Federal  programs  to  create  the  health  re- 
sources 1  ceded  to  supply  health  care,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  administration  of  tte  national 
health  insurance  program  and  the  existing 
social  security  pr.^grams  by  a  newly  estab- 
lished independent  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, to  provide  for  the  administration  of 
health  resource  development  by  a  semi-Inde- 
pendent board  in  the  Departmen*  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Ccmmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RODINO : 

H.R.  14097.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  establish  a  national  health 
Insurance  program  for  all  Americans  within 
the  social  security  system,  to  Improve  the 
benefits  in  the  medicare  program  including 
a  new  program  of  long-term  care,  to  Improve 
Federal  programs  to  create  the  health  re- 
sources needed  to  supply  health  care,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  administration  of  the  national 
health  insurance  program  and  the  existing 
social  security  programs  by  a  newly  estab- 
lished independent  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, to  provide  for  the  administration  of 
health  resource  development  by  a  semi-inde- 
pendent board  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R.  14098.  A  bUl  to  extend  on  an  interim 
basis  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
over  certain  ocean  areas  and  fish  in  order  to 
protect  the  domestic  fishing  mdustry,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  14099.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  restrictions 
on  the  rights  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
VS  Postal  Service,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HR.  14100.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  apply  to  the  UJS.  Postal  Serv- 
ice certain  provisions  of  law  providing  for 
Federal  agency  safety  programs  and  req>onsi- 
bllltles,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  14101.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  income  tax 
simplification,  reform  and  relief  for  small 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK  (for  htmseU,  Mr. 
ZioN,  Mr.  Bttrkx  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Gityer)  : 

HJl.  14102.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  to  control  and  penalize 
terrorists,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security. 

By  Mr.  KYROS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

OOLDWATER)  : 

H.R.  14103.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  President 
to  take  action  to  assure  the  avaUablllty  of 
adequate  supplies  of  gasoline,  dlesel  fuel  and 
related  products  for  persons  engaged  in  es- 
sential and  purposeful  household  moves;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Jir.  MURTHA: 

HJl.  14104.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  serv- 
ice p>ension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War 
I  and  pension  to  the  widows  of  such  vet- 
erans: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 
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By  Ifr.  STUINOTON: 
HJl.  14106.  A  bill  to  proTida  a  penalty  for 
the  robbery  or  burglary  or  attempted  robbery 
or  burglary  of  any  narcotic  drug  from  any 
pharmacy,  doctor's  office,  or  warebovise;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROOM7I£LD: 
HJ.  Bes.  971.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  premises  occupied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations   as   the   official   residence   of  the 
Vloe  President,  effective  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  service  of  the  Incumbent  Chief  of 
Naval    OperaUons:    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Ifr.  DERWINSKI: 
HJ.  Bes.  973.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  month  of  May  1974,  as  National 
Arthritis  Month;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  D0LSKI  (for  himaelf  and  Mr 
SMrra  of  New  York) : 
HJ.  Res.  978.  Joint  resoluUon  requesting 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  last  schoolday  in  AprU  as  National 
Pledge  AUeglance  to  Our  Flag  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELl,  of  New  York: 
HJ.  Res.  974.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  the  protecUon  of  unborn 
children  and  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    RONCALIO    of    Wyoming- 
HJ.  Res.  975.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  ConstltuUon  of  the 


United   States;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 
H.  Con.  Res.  473.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  imprlsomnent  in  the  Soviet 
Union  of  a  Lithuanian  seaman  who  unsuc- 
cessfuUy  sought  asylum  aboard  a  UJ3.  Coast 
Guard  ship;  to  the  Commlttse  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRASER : 
H.  Con.  Bes.  474.  Coacufrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  ■ddltlonal  copies 
of  a  report  Issued  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 
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River   and   Idaho   wilderness  areas;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  In«ular  Affairs. 

422.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslatvire  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  revising  the 
boundary  between  the  Mountain  and  Pacific 
Time  Zones  in  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Ccmmarce. 

423.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  requestli^  Congress  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  providing  for  the  direct 
election  of  the  President;  to  tihe  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

419.  By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Maho:  Memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho  rela- 
tive to  classification  of  the  St.  Joe  River 
u"der  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rtvers  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interlcr  and  lajular  Affairs 

420.  Also.  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
ths  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  retention  of 
the  Desert  Land  Act  provisions  1  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Lands  Management  Act-  to 
the  Committee  on  Interlcr  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

*.,*^i.  ^~°-  memorial  of  tho  Leglslatiire  of 
the  Stats  of  Idaho,  relative  to  public  u<^e  of 
existing  airfields  within  the  proposed  Salmon 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn,  private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ECKHARDT: 
ns..  14106.  A  bui  for  the  reUef  of  Joae 

Lozano-MendEz;    to  the   Committee   on   tho 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILPORD: 
H.R   14107.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Janusz 

Kochanski;  to  the  Coaunittee  dn  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  REES: 
ns..  14108.  A  bui  for  the  relleC  of  Juan  and 
Margarita  Pinto;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WINN: 
HJi.  14109.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vassllioa 
Kanellakls;   to  the  Commltte  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  caUed  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Eastland)  . 
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PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Dom  Bernard  Theall 
O.SJB..  associate  professor  of  library 
science.  Catholic  University  of  America 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Ood  of  nations  and  of  mankind,  look 
with  favor  on  our  country  and  on  our 
people  who  put  their  trust  In  You  Do 
You.  who  gave  the  law  to  Moses  on 
Mount  Sinai,  bless  our  lawmakers  in 
this  Chamber,  and  ffll  them  with  the 
gifts  of  Your  Spirit:  wisdom,  under- 
standing, knowledge,  and  counsel? 
That  our  country  may  continue  to  be 
great  and  pleasing  to  You,  grant  also  to 
our  legislators  and  the  American  people 
whom  they  serve,  gifts  in  fuU  measure  of 
lortltude,  piety,  and  fear  of  the  Lord 
Give  us  the  grace  so  to  use  these  gifts" 
as  to  merit  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
prosperity  with  humility  for  ourselves 
and  for  generations  yet  to  come.  And  give 
to  us  all,  faith  in  our  countiy  at  this 
time,  hope  for  the  future  and  the  will 
to  reach  out  in  love  to  aU  peoples  of  the 
world. 

We  ask  this  through  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


o»  V  Z  *°  **^*  **>  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  rate  under  that  act.  to  expand 
the  coverage  of  the  act.  and  for  other  pur- 


EXECUnVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sxmdry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, AprU  8.  1974,  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  ten^ore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINCiS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre$ident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THB  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  foUowing  bUls,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.B.  11830.  An  act  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
synthetic  rutUe  until  the  cloee  of  June  30 
1977;  and 

HJt.  13831.  An  act  to  suspend  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  Import  duty  on  certam 
horses. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  SnimfsoN)  be 
called  up  at  the  conclusion  of  the  vote  on 
the  Allen  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temjiore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  i 


MESSAGES  FROM  THB  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  WTT.T.q 

Messages  to  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
"Mnteated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks, 
one  of  Ids  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  April  8.  1974.  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  foUowlng  act; 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFEJIRED 
The   following  bills   were  each   read 

twice  by  theh-  tiUes  and  referred  to  the 

Committee  on  Finance : 
H.B.  11830.  An  act  to  suq>enil  the  duty  on 

synthetic  rutUe  until  the  close  of  June  SO 

1977;  and  ' 

HJL  13031.  An  act  to  suspend  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  import  duty  on  oertatn 
horaes.  ^^ 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pioxmire)  Is 
now  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


WHAT'S  RIGHT  WITH  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT:  "IMPROVEMENTS 
IN  SOCIAL  SECXTRTTY" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  fifth  in  a  series  of  speeches  I  am  giv- 
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ing  in  the  Senate  on  "What's  Right  With 
the  Federal  CJovemment." 

Because  of  the  events  surrounding  the 
Watergate  affair,  the  resignation  of  a 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
indictment  of  at  least  two  former  Cabinet 
officers,  and  the  indictment  of  a  large 
number  of  men  closely  associated  with 
the  center  of  power  in  our  Government, 
the  public  has  rightfully  questioned  the 
credibility  and  general  purpose  of  the 
Government.  Both  the  President  and 
Congress  are  held  in  low  esteem.  The 
reliability  of  the  press — which  in  my  view 
is  actually  higher  in  general  than  ever 
before  in  our  history — is  questioned.  The 
method  by  which  campaigns  are  nm  and 
favors  given  to  the  wealthy  or  powerful 
few  has  led  to  great  dismay  in  the  coun- 
try. 

GOVERNMENT  GOOD,  NOT  BAD 

But  Crovemment  Is  good  not  bad. 
Government  is  not  going  downhill.  In 
four  previous  speeches  I  have  outlined 
the  vast,  improvements  brought  about  in 
large  pjo't  by  actions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  fields  of  women's  rights, 
education,  civil  rights,  and  health.  Today 
I  want  to  talk  about  the  vast  Improve- 
ment in  social  security  and  the  social 
services  in  general. 

BACKGROXTND 

The  United  States  was,  essentially,  the 
last  of  the  major  industrialized  countries 
to  put  Into  effect  a  system  of  social  secu- 
rity or  social  services.  The  CJrermans 
came  to  It  in  the  last  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. The  British  brought  it  about  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  But  in  the  United 
States  it  took  a  great  depression  and 
mass  unemployment  before  we  put  into 
place  even  the  rudimentary  beginnings 
of  a  social  security  and  social  services 
system. 

There  were  some  good  reasons  for  this. 
We  had  a  continent  to  explore.  Both  the 
land  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  land 
were  available  almost  as  free  goods  to 
those  who.  through  effort,  were  willing  to 
exploit  them.  Even  as  late  as  1870,  half 
the  population  lived  or  worked  on  farms. 
The  family  wels  still  intact,  ready  to,take 
on  the  burden  of  caring  for  the  el^rly 
in  the  family,  or  for  the  blind  or  dis- 
abled or  fatherless  child.  Industrializa- 
tion had  not  reached  its  nadir  and  the 
cities  were  not  yet  overcrowded  and  run- 
down. The  spirit  of  rugged  individualism 
prevailed  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  facts 
were  that  such  a  sufficient  number  of 
society  could  make  it  by  effort  and  strug- 
gle and  upward  mobility  that  public 
opinion  was  by  no  means  ready  for  the 
kind  of  social  services  and  institutions 
which  the  northern  countries  of  Europe 
had  initiated  and  institutionalized. 

Until  the  Great  Depression  and  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  August  14,  1935, 
at  best  there  were  only  a  few  embryonic 
forms  of  the  social  services,  or  a  social 
service  sjrstem,  to  be  found.  There  were 
some  State  programs  of  cash  relief  for 
widows  and  orphans.  In  the  1920's,  a  few 
progressive  States  initiated  aid  to  the 
elderly  and  blind.  Some  teachers'  groups, 
the  military,  and  the  civilian  side  of 
the  Federal  Government  did  have  pro- 
grams for  retirement.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin  was 
eoDsldered  by  everyone  to  have  the  most 


advanced  programs  of  any  State  in  the 
Union. 

But  it  took  a  great  depression,  uncm- 
plosmient  at  20  to  25  percent,  for  year 
after  year,  long  relief  lines,  deprivation 
of  the  aged,  and  mass  migration  of  the 
young  and  unemployed  looking  for  work, 
to  bring  the  social  security  system  itself 
into  being. 

IMPSOVEMENTS    BY     19S7 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  In  1957 — 
it  seems  such  a  short  time  ago — only  a 
few  m'jior  changes  had  been  made  in  the 
social  security  program  since  its  incep- 
tion. Early  on,  in  1939,  Congress  had 
made  the  old  age  insurance  program  a 
family  program  rather  than  a  retired- 
workers-only  program. 

In  1950  coverage  was  extended  to 
regularly  employed  farmworkers  and 
household  workers  and  the  self-em- 
ployed, except  for  farmers  and  profes- 
sional people  themselves. 

Qualifications  for  covsrage  Euid  the 
method  of  computing  benefits  were  also 
liberalized  and  provisions  were  made  so 
Lhat  those  who  reached  retirement  age 
in  the  early  years  of  the  program  and 
who,  obviously,  had  not  paid  in  the  sums 
or  had  the  quarters  of  coverage,  could 
in  fact  retire  and  be  covered  by  the 
program. 

EXPLOSION    IN    THE     PROGRAM     SINCE     Mm    AND 
LATE    1950'S 

But  since  1956,  which  was  only  a  year 
before  I  came  to  the  Senate,  the  social 
security  and  social  services  programs 
have  exploded.  We  have  put  into  place 
in  these  two  decades  what  can  only  be 
called  a  very  comprehensive  program  of 
social  services.  The  program  includes  not 
only  vast  improvements  in  old  age  social 
security  retirement  benefits  but  also  vast 
coverage  for  those  who  are  disabled,  ma- 
jor improvements  in  the  system  of  imem- 
ployment  compensation,  the  institution 
of  medicare,  and  the  coverage  of  ill 
health  and  sickness  through  an  insurance 
system  for  the  elderly,  a  vast  program  of 
medicaid  for  those  who  cannot  afford 
medical  care  or  who  are  not  covered  by 
medicare,  vast  changes  in  the  public  as- 
sistance programs,  and  widespread  im- 
provements in  such  programs  as  railroad 
retirement,  free  public  education,  school 
liJiches  and  school  milk  programs,  sur- 
vivors benefits,  a  program  for  black  lung 
disease,  and  a  vast  extension  of  coverage 
and  vast  increases  in  benefits,  as  well 
as  increases  in  costs,  for  all  of  these  pro- 
grams. Almost  all  of  this,  except  for  the 
beiilnning  of  the  disability  program 
which  began  in  1956,  has  been  placed  on 
the  lawbooks  since  I  came  to  the  Senate 
in  1957. 

Except  for  three  major  programs  or 
i;.iprovements  in  them  which  are  still 
needed,  a  full  blown  social  services  system 
is  now  in  effect  in  the  United  States. 

PtTBLlC  IMPATIENCE 

Anyone  who  has  spent  much  of  his  life 
in  politics  and  public  affairs  knows  that 
the  public  is  botJb  impatient  and  seldom 
grateful  for  what  has  happened  in  the 
past.  Instead  they  are  more  concerned 
about  improving  matters  and  solving  the 
problems  which  still  exist.  That  is  a  wel- 
come spirit  and  one  which  has  led  to 
vast  improvements  in  our  society. 

Nevertheless,  one  should  not  overlook 


the  really  major,  comprehensive,  for- 
ward-looking, and  progressive  system  of 
social  services  which  has  been  placed  on 
the  books  in  the  last  two  decades. 

COVERAGE  INCREASES 

Between  1939  and  1971,  the  number  of 
people  covered  by  the  social  security  sys- 
tem has  gone  up  from  24  million  to  68.8 
million,  far  outstripping  the  rise  in  pop- 
lation. 

Public  employment  retirement  systems 
now  cover  almost  5  million  as  compared 
with  2  million  in  1939. 

In  both  unemployment  insurance  and 
workmen's  compensation,  the  numbers  g 
covered  have  almost  tripled  since  1939. 
from  the  area  of  22  million  then  to  60 
million  now. 

BENEFIT  INCREASES 

Not  only  has  there  been  a  vast  increase 
in  coverage  but  tliere  has  also  been  an 
explosion  in  benefits.  Benefit  payments 
imder  all  public  income-maintenance 
programs  amounted  to  $94  billion  in  1971 
compared  with  $28  billion  in  1960,  $9.5 
billion  in  1950,  and  $4.4  billion  in  1940. 
Think  of  that,  Mr.  President.  In  30  years, 
the  benefits  from  social  security  have  in- 
creased some  slxteenfold  or  seventeen- 
fold. 

On  an  individual  basis  the  benefits 
have  gone  up  dramatically  too. 

For  example,  in  1960  a  retired  worker 
and  his  aged  wife  imder  social  security 
received  $124  a  month.  After  Jime  30, 
1974,  they  will  receive  $310  a  month. 

In  1960  an  aged  widow  received  $58  a 
month.  After  June  30,  1974,  she  will  get 
$177,  more  than  a  threefold  increase. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
giving  the  average  monthly  benefits  at 
the  end  of  1960  and  for  different  dates  in 
1974  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ia  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AVERAGE  MONTHLY  BENEFIT  AMOUNTS  IN  CURRENT  PAY- 
MENT STATUS  FOR  SELECTED   BENEFICIARY  GROUPS 


1974 


Before  After  After 

7-  7-  11- 

1960  percent  percent  percent 

•nd  of          in-  in-  in- 

ycar    omm  creaM  ctmm 


1.  Average  monthly  family 

benefits : 

(a)  Retired  worker  (no 

dependents) J70       $162       J174        |I81 

(b)  Retired  worlier  and 
aged  wife  botli  receiv- 

ingbenefitj 124        277        297  310 

(c)  Disabled  worker  (no 
dependents  receiving 

•id) --..         W         179         191  199 

(d)  Ayed  widow  alone. . .         58         1$8         170  177 

(e)  Widowed  mother  and 

2  children 188        391         418  43S 

2.  Average  monthly  indi- 

vidual  benefits: 

(a)  All  retired  workers 
(with  or  without  de- 
pendents)          74         167         175  186 

(b)  All  disabled  workers 
(with  or  wiHiout  de- 
pendents)          89         184         197  206 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  clear  that  the 
coverage  increase  has  far  outstripped 
the  rise  in  population  and  that  the  bene- 
fit increases,  while  still  insufficient  in  a 
number  of  areas,  have  risen  faster  than 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  There  has 
been  a  major  increase  in  real  terms  in 
these  programs. 
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I  ask  unanlmoas  consent  tHat  two 
taUes  from  the  book  "Social  Security 
Programs  in  the  United  States,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  in  1B73,  Indicating 
first  tits  Increase  In  coverage  and  second, 
the  Increase  In  total  benefits,  under  the 
various  programs  since  1939-40,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EMftOYMtHT  AND  ESTIMATtO  WORKERS  COVERED  UNDER 
SOCIAL  INSURANCE  PftOMAMS,  UNITED  STATES,  1939 
19M,  ANO  1971 

llR  milliom.  ITonUily  ivtrafcs  (or  1939  and  1954;  December 
data  for  1971.  Except  where  noted,  before  1960,  data  are  for 
the  48  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia:  beginning  1960 
include  Alasiia  anri  Ha«Mi| 


BENEFIT  PAYMENTS  UNDER  PUBLIC  INCOME-MAINTENANCE 
PROGRAMS  AND  INDIVIDUALS  lECElVING  CASH  PAY- 
MENTS, SELECTED  CALENDAR  YEARS,  1940-71 


Propam 


1940       1950 


1960 


1971 


Amount  al  benefits  (millions)  > 

Total,  cash  and 
medical $4. 35b    $9,508    $27,719    $94,425 


EmytoTMnt  ami  coecme  statin 


1939    1954      1971 


PiM cMHaa e«playm«irt. _.  43.6  59.5  79.3 

Wafe  and  salary  workers 33.2  49.8  72.2 

Self-ernployed 10.4  9.7  7.1 

Covered  by: 

PuMic retirement procram.. 27.2  51.0  75.3 

Old-aie,  stirvivors,  disability,  and 

health  inerance  ■ 24.0  45.3  £8.8 

Railroad  ntiramaal  syaten  > 1.2  1.2  .6 

Public       employee       retirement 

systems' 2.0  4.5  4.9 

Unemployment  insurance* 22.4  36.6  57.1 

Workmen's  compensation 22.0  39.7  60.2 

Temporary  disability  insurance  • 10.6  14.7 

Armed  Forces' 4  3.4  2.7 


>  Beginning  1955,  includes  persons  under  both  a  State  or  local 
ga«*rnmant  retirement  system  and  old-age,  survivors,  disability 
and  health  insurance  (OASDHI).  Excludes  those  eligible  for 
coverage  on  an  elective  or  optional  basis  who  have  not  been 
broogkt  under  OASDHI.  mostly  eirployees  of  State  and  local 
governments  with  their  own  rctirenrent  systems.  Also  excludes 
members  of  Armed  Forces  and  railroad  employees  shown 
below. 

<  Covered  joinUy  under  OASDHI  and  the  railroad  retirement 
system  beginning  Novemter  1551. 

'  Eidwles  Stale  and  local  government  employees  covered 
both  by  CASOHI  and  their  own  retiren-ent  programs  (counted 
under  OASDHI),  and  members  of  Armed  Forces. 

•  State,  railroad,  aad.  baginaing  1955,  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployee prograirs.  Excludes  members  of  Armed  Forces. 

•  Railroad  and  Stale  programs.  Exclude*  GovernaMnt  em- 
pioyeas  covered  by  sick-leave  provisions. 

•  Covered  under  OASDHI,  beginning  January  1957,  and  under 
the  Ex-Servicemen's  Unemployment  Compensation  Act,  begin- 
ning November  1958  (in  addition  to  their  entitlement  to  various 
military  benefits).  Includes  members  of  Armed  Forces  over- 


Cash  payments' 

4.191      8,676 

25. 873 

76,  331 

SocitI  insurance 

1,  U3      4 

,U85 

19, 134 

59,  512 

Old-age,  survivors. 

disability,  and 

health  insurance'.. 

35 

!ibl 

11,245 

37.171 

Railroad  relitement  . 

113 

311 

%2 

2,029 

Public  emptovee 

retiremen'* 

2G4 

81i 

2.674 

10. 902 

Unemoloyment  in- 

surance' 

535      1 

4(i8 

3.025 

6,353 

Workmen's  com- 

peiisaticn;  Net  of 

me'<:cal«._-   

161 

415 

860 

2,322 

Temporary  disability 

insurance:  Net  of 

meaical  •.  _ 

117 

368 

725 

Veterans'  pensions  and 

compensation 

428      2, 

t!36 

3,476 

6,007 

Public  aid 

2.650      2, 

354 

3,263 

10,812 

Special  types  ot 

assistance'. 

628      2,062 

2,943 

10,  051 

Geneial  as.lstance  .. 

392 

293 

320 

761 

Work  proErams  • 

1. 630  .     . 

Medical  services .. 

165          B32 

1.846 

18.  094 

Old-age,  S'irviv:irs,  ais- 

ani'ify.    and    health 

insurance 

7  858 

Workmen's  compensa- 

tion.  

95 

100 

435 

1,150 

Temporary      disability 

insurance _.. 



1 

41 

71 

and 


VetTans'    health 
meuical  care 

P;.'l-Iic  assistance  ven^ 
dor  paynrents. . .    . 


70  $73 

52 


848 
522 


2,087 
6.918 


Individuals     receiving    cash     pay- 
ments   '•  (thousands) 


113 
144 

249 


Socia!  Insurance: 

Ol-'-age,  survivors  dis- 
ability, and  health 
insurance 

Railroad  retirement 

Public  empoyee  re- 
tirement'. 

Unemployment  insur- 
ance ^  1,024 

Veterans'   pensions   and 

compensation 933 

Public  aid- 

Special  types  of  assist- 
ance ' 3,183 

General  assistance 4.038 

Work  programs  • 2.817 


3,»12 
387 

S9b 

1.414 

3,J59 


5,120 
1.105 


14,298 
792 


26,  797 
580 


1,  448  3,  269 
1.  799  2.  007 
4,  271        5,  555 


5,811 
%9 


13.  552 
982 


>  Includes  benefits  to  dependenb  wherg  appKcaUa. 

Includes  lump-sum  payments. 

'  Excludes  net  payments  in  lieu  of  bentfib  (transfers)  under 
financial  interchange  with  railioad  ietiren«nt  system. 

•  Excludes  refunds  ot  employee  contributions  to  those  leaving 
the  service;  includes  benefits  to  retired  military  personnel  and 
their  survivors. 

>  Benefits  under  State  unemployment  iesurance  laws,  unem- 
ployment compensatiofl  for  railroad  workers,  for  Federal  em- 
ployees, lor  ex-servicemen,  lor  veterans  ueder  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944  and  the  Veterans"  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  ot  1952,  and  payments  under  the  extended  unem- 

?loyment  insurance  prngrams  and  the  Automotive  Products 
raJe  Act  ot  1965.  Inc  udes  cash  all3w|nces  to  unemployed 
workers  in  training  under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Trainins;  Act  of  1962. 

•  Ber,e';t5  paid  under  Federal  workmenfs  compensation  laws 
nnd  under  State  laws  by  private  insuraiice  carriers,  by  State 
lunds,  and  by  selt-insurers;  1940  and  195J  data  exclude  Alaska 
and  Hawaii. 

■  Includes  payments  under  private  plan»  where  applicable  in 
ate  juMSdictions  with  programs. 

»  Includes  primarily  the  federally  aided  programs  of  old-age 
assistancj,  aid  to  (amdies  with  dependent  children,  aid  to  the 
blin.1.  and  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled. 

'  Inclur'es  work  relief  earnings  and  other  emergency  aid  pro- 
grams. Number  of  recipients  partly  estimated. 

«>  For  OAS.0HI,  average  monthly  number:  loi  railroad  retire- 
ment, public  employee  retiremeiiL  public  aid,  and  veterans' 
pio.?rams,  number  on  rolls,  June  30;  tor  enemployment  insur- 
ance, aveiage  weekly  number.  Data  for  workmen  s  compensation 
and  temporary  disability  insurance  notav^laUle. 

Mr,  PROXMraE.  The  buflget  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  which  casts  these  items  in  a 
somewhat  different  way  and  which  is  also 
more  up  to  date,  indicates  that  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1975  for  income  security 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government  will 
total  more  than  $100  billion.  Medicare 
and  medicaid  payments  will  add  another 
$20.7  billion  to  this  total.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  table  entitled  in- 
come security,  foimd  on  page  125  of  the 
Budget  of  the  United  States  for  fiscal 
year  1975  be  printed  at  thi»  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl^e  Record,  as 
follows : 


INCOME  SECURITY 
iln  millions  of  dollartl 


Outlays 


Program  or  afency 


1973 
actual 


1974 
estimate 


1975 
estimate 


Recom- 
mended 
budget 
authority 
tor  1975  ' 


Miremenl  and  disability: 

OM-age  survivors,  and  disability  ln«iranct:* 

Preeent  pregiams 4S,288 

Proposed  legislation 

Federal  employees  retirement  and  disaliitity ' '.      4, 514 

Railroac  retireneat: '  • 

Present  pratrems 2,4*0 

Proposed  legislation 

Special  benefits  tar  disabled  coal  miners 952 


55,258 

"5,935" 

2,679 

"""998" 


64,351 

-345 
7,230 

2.801 
198 
879 


65,173 
11 

10,240 

2,776 
238 
876 


Subtotal,  retirement  and  disability 56, 194 

Unemployment  insurance '> 


64,871        75.114         79,315 


5.362 


5,566 


7.065 


6.655 


Public  assistance: 

Supplemental  security  Income 

Grants  la  Slates  ler  maintenance  payments: 

Present  progranis 

Praposed  lagislatJJii 


41 
5,922 


2.192 
5,347 


4,770 

4,550 
-203 


4,774 

4,601 
-203 


I 

Program  or  agency 


Outlays 


1973 
actual 


1974 
tsttmata 


1975 
•ttimate 


Recom- 
mended 
budget 
authority 
tor  1975 > 


Food  stamps.. 2,208         2,992         3,926  3,95j 

School  lunch  and  other  child  nutrition 693  914         1,389  1468 

Aslistance  to  refugees 135  128  72  60 


Subtotal,  public  assistance. 


8,999       11.573       14.505 


14,685 


Social  services: 

Grants  to  Stales  for  sxial  sjrvicas 1,614  1,786 

Rehabilitation  services 699  760 

Services  lor  the  a^ng  and  ofier  special  groups.  63  224 

Allied  services  (proposed  legislation) 

Adaiinistrative  expenses  and  other* 144  217 

Subtotal,  sxial  services 2,520  2,987 


2,078  2,079 

788  76) 

296  265 

20 

227  226 


3,399 


3.359 


Deductiens   for    offsetting   receipts;'   Proprietary 
receipts  fro.n  the  public 


-1 


-1 


-2 


-2 


Total 73,073       84,995 


"CojjajMjilli  ba«pt  aMwity  far  1973  and  1974,  as  faHews:  1973,  $79,813,000,010;  1974. 
•  EntrtasnetotolbeaiNgracai^  «- 


100, 071 

! 


104, 012 


>  Indades  both  Federal  funds  and  trust  funds. 
<  Fxci|d«s  offsettin,!  receipts  which  have  be3n  deducted  by  subfunction  aivve:  1973.  $1,S0S,- 
000,000: 1974,  $1,761,000,000,  1975,  $1,680,000,000. 


**r-  PROXMIRE.  Thus,  we  now  have       Just  yesterday,  the  President  of  the  wage  was  25  cents  an  hoiu*.  Hiat  meEms 

In  place  an  Income  security  system  phis  United  States  signed  a  TtftnimiiTti  wage  that  the  minimum  wage  has  increased 

medicare  and  meaicald  programs  wtth  bill  which  Increased  the  rainimimi  wage  almost  tenfold  within  the  l««t  few  dec- 

urnual  outlays  or  benefits  of  over  $120  to  $2.30  an  hour  over  a  period  of  time.  ades.  Allowing  for  the  enormous  infiaUon 

Dllllon.  I  can  recall  very  well  when  the  minimum  we  have  suffered,  allowing  for  almost 
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any  kind  of  consideration  one  wishes, 
this  is  clearly  a  massive  and  substantial 
increase  and  improvement  in  the  mini- 
mum wages  that  can  be  paid  to  people 
in  interstate  conunerce.  Of  course,  that 
definition,  too,  has  expanded,  and  the 
coverage  of  the  minimum  wage  has 
vastly  increased. 

CONCLUSION 

In  a  period  of  less  than  2  decades  the 
Federal  Government  has  established  a 
comprehensive  social  security  and  social 
services  system  which  now  covers  almost 
all  of  those  who  are  gainfully  employed, 
their  dependents,  the  elderly,  the  dis- 
abled, the  unemployed,  veterans,  and  the 
poor. 

This  was  a  major  undertaking  which 
has  greatly  benefited  the  citizens  of  this 
country.  Far  from  discouraging  the  sys- 
tem of  private  insurance,  as  early  op- 
ponents claimed,  it  has  provided  a  nu- 
cleus around  which  a  more  extensive 
system  of  public  and  private  social  in- 
surance has  been  built. 

Social  security,  medicare,  medicaid, 
disabiUty,  pubUc  assistance,  and  other 
income  support  programs  sure  now  uni- 
versally accepted. 

In  the  last  decade  alone,  since  about 
1960,  the  benefits  paid  out  have  more 
than  tripled.  In  the  last  2  decades,  the 
annual  outlays  for  benefits  have  gone 
up  at  least  12  times,  end  they  have 
increased  more  than  25-fold  since  1940. 
Meanwhile,  the  coverage  has  been  ex- 
tended to  almost  every  needy  or  elderly 
or  disabled  person  in  the  country. 

While  there  is  room  for  improvement, 
the  fundamental  system  has  been  estab- 
lished, put  in  place,  and  greatly  broad- 
ened and  expanded. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  so  much  skep- 
ticism and  discouragement  about  the 
performance  of  our  Federal  Government, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  recognize 
that  this  is  one  of  a  number  of  achieve- 
ments— I  am  going  to  go  on  and  on  in 
the  next  few  days  speaking  about  many 
others — of  the  Federal  Government  for 
which  all  of  us  can  be  proud  and  which 
should  give  us  confidence  that  we  are 
making  progress  in  this  Government  of 
ours,  not  retrogressing. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1974 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  so- 
called  "clean  elections"  bill  now  pending 
before  this  Senate  was  laid  before  the 
Senate  on  March  22,  18  days  ago. 

If  this  bill  had  any  faint  resemblance 
to  a  "clean  elections"  bill  at  the  time  It 
became  the  pending  business,  it  is  hardly 
deserving  of  the  title  any  longer. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  had  dishonesty, 
cheating,  and  law  violations  in  every 
election  campaign  since  my  earliest  rec- 
ollection. 

But,  at  no  tims  has  there  been  so  much 
encouragement  to  continue  such  prac- 
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tices  as  may  be  found  in  the  bill  before 
us — as  it  now  stands. 

I  wish  we  could  find  some  way  to  elim- 
inate the  purchase  of  high  positions  in 
Government  by  those  who  are  able  to 
pay  the  price. 

I  wish  we  could  instill  in  every  voter 
in  this  country  the  necessity  for  elimi- 
nating dishonesty,  corrupt  practices,  and 
dirty  tricks  at  election  time. 

I  would  like  to  support  legislation 
which  would  actually  take  us  a  step 
nearer  to  clean  and  honest  elections  than 
we  have  now,  although  I  realize  that  we 
cannot  attain  perfection  in  this  field. 

The  till  before  us,  as  it  now  stands, 
only  makes  matters  worse. 

I  am  not  going  to  burden  the  Senate 
v^ith  a  recital  of  all  the  things  pertaining 
to  this  proposed  legislation  that  simply 
lend  more  encouragement  to  the  prac- 
tices which  we  publicly  condemn. 

I  am  not  going  to  waste  any  time  in 
discussing  the  merits  or  demerits  of  fi- 
nancing political  campaigns  at  taxpay- 
ers' expense,  which  means  expense  to  our 
Government,  since  the  money  author- 
ized by  the  income  taxpayer  for  political 
financing  simply  means  that  that  money 
does  not  get  into  Uncle  Sam's  coffers. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  a  few  matters 
reitaining  to  this  bill  which,  in  miy  opin- 
ion, would  justify  throwing  the  whole 
thing  down  the  drain  without  delay. 

The  bill  has  been  amended  in  several 
ways : 

First.  One  amendment  requires  polls 
to  open  and  close  across  the  coimtry  at 
a  uniform  period  of  time. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  on  Ver- 
mont would  require  polls  to  open  at  11 
a.m.  and  close  at  11  p.m. 

It  would  mean  the  abolition  of  each 
State's  right  to  establish  its  own  voting 
practices  which  are  most  convenient  to 
the  voters  of  the  State. 

It  would  mean  tliat  our  States  in  New 
England  would  have  to  set  the  voting 
hours  to  satisfy  the  convenience  of  the 
States  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  reglMi. 

Second.  Only  last  Wednesday,  the 
Senate  accepted  an  amendment  to  ex- 
empt congressional  campaign  commit- 
tees from  contribution  and  expenditure 
limitations  for  Federal  candidates. 

This  was  a  beautiful  loophole  in  itself, 
for  a  contributor,  otherwise  Umited  to 
$3,000  contribution  to  a  candidate,  could 
contrit^te  his  whole  permissible  $25,000 
contribution  to  a  congressional  cam- 
paign committee  which  could  pour  the 
funds  into  one  particular  Federal  con- 
gressional race. 

But,  word  from  home  was  heard  so 
quickly  and  loudly  that  on  Monday  this 
Senate  went  into  reverse  so  fast  that  I 
am  sure  some  politicsd  gears  got  stripped. 

Third.  The  Senate  has  accepted  an 
amendment  which  prohibits  the  broad- 
cast of  any  Presidential  election  returns 
prior  to  midnight,  eastern  standard  time. 

Even  a  layman  can  see  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  this  proposal,  since  Congress 
can  make  no  law  which  abridges  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

I  agree  that  certain  secUons  of  the 
news  media  sometimes  become  so  biased 
and  unfair  and  get  so  f su*  away  f rcun  the 
facts  th&t  there  is  an  urge  to  restrict 
them. 


Eut,  in  spite  of  this,  I  still  believe  that 
W.J  should  stick  to  the  Constitution. 

If  we  think  we  have  leaks  in  Govem- 
m?nt  nov;,  just  imagine  what  the  leakage 
V.  ould  be  if  all  the  election  districts  in 
the  East  were  prohibited  from  telling  the 
outcome  of  the  voting  to  their  friends 
ard  r:lfitiv33  in  the  West  before  mid- 
ni.^ht. 

Th?  Senate  has  also  rejected  certain 
proposed  amendments  which  could,  per-' 
ha-s.  have  made  election  campaigns  a 
bit  more  honest. 

Ono  of  the  proposals  which  was  re- 
jected could  have  deterred  Government 
con  Li  actors  from  making  poUtical  con- 
tributions direct  to  candidates  who,  if 
elected,  would  be  most  likely  to  remem- 
ber their  benefactors. 

Another  proposed  amendment  rejected 
would  have  prohibited  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  receiving  outside  money  for 
making  lectures  and  speeches. 

While  thij  amendment  may  have  been 
c^en  to  question,  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  the  cam'-aigns  may  be  financed  not 
by  direct  political  contributions,  but  by 
P-i.yin J  potential  candidates  several  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  50  speech  or  lecture. 

In  sta4ng  this,  I  am  not  referring  to 
ancient  history. 

After  defeating  a  proposed  amendment 
which  would  have  made  Members  of  the 
93d  Congress  ineligible  for  public  financ- 
ing for  nominations  for  the  Presidency, 
the  Senate  then  accepted  an  amendment 
to  preclude  any  public  financing  for  elec- 
tl3ns  vmtil  January  1,  1976. 

The  question  many  will  ask  is  this: 

If  it  is  proper  to  finance  opposition  to  a 
sitting  Member  of  the  Congress  running 
for  reelection  in  1976,  why  is  it  not 
equally  fair  to  finance  opposition  to  sit- 
ting Members  of  the  93d  Congress  who 
are  running  for  reelection  in  1974? 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  decided  con- 
flict of  interest  in  this  amendment. 

The  bill  under  consideration  proposes 
to  permit  Government  contractors  to 
make  political  contributions. 

A  motion  to  prohibit  such  contributors 
from  receiving  a  noncompetitive  Govern- 
ment contract  for  2  years  after  election 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  62  to  28. 

The  defeat  of  this  amendment  should 
assure  Members  of  the  93d  Congress  nm- 
ning  for  election  this  fall  that  contri- 
butions from  Government  contractors  to 
their  present  campaigns  would  be  per- 
fectly legal  and  that  such  contributors 
would  not  be  denied  the  right  to  receive 
noncompetitive  contracts  for  the  next 
2  years. 

I  am  not  going  to  point  out  any  more 
of  the  loopholes  or  shortcomings  of  this 
bill. 

There  are  other  objectionable  fea- 
tures. 

I  am  simply  going  to  say  that  it  is  a 
travesty  on  the  supposed  intelligence  of 
legislators  and  it  should  be  consigned  to 
the  lower  regions  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  realize,  however,  that  it  was  laid  down 
before  this  body  18  days  ago  cmd  with  a 
number  of  pen^ng  amendments  awaiting 
action  and  discussion,  it  could  be  with  us 
18  days  or,  Indeed,  a  much  longer  time 
unless  action  Is  taken  to  bring  considera- 
tion to  a  close. 

I  voted  against  cloture  last  Thursday. 
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I  usually  vqjije  against  cloture  the  first 
time  it  Is  proposed. 

Now.  I  think  it  is  time  to  bring  debate 
to  a  close  anqshall  vote  accordingly. 

I  will  not  vote  for  passage  of  the  bill. 

If  it  became  law,  matters  would  be  in- 
finitely worse. 

It  is  too  loaded  with  hypocrisy  and 
loopholes  and  I  fear  its  adoption  would  be 
considered  by  many  as  a  reflection  on  this 
Congress. 

I  would  be  greatly  surprised  if  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  Members  woiUd  ac- 
cept this  bill  and  If  they  did,  I  would  je 
even  more  surprised  if  the  President 
would  sign  it  into  law.  If  he  vetoed  it,  I 
would  support  the  veto,  but  I  doMbt  it 
would  come  back  here. 

Right  now,  I  want  to  say  let  us  get  it 
out  of  the  way  one  way  or  the  other  as 
soon  as  we  can 

I  wish  to  commend  Senators  who  have 
taken  part  on  both  sides  of  this  debate, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  , 
and  Senators  who  ardently  support  the 
proposal  to  let  taxpayers  pay  the  cost  of 
their  campaigns  in  1976,  but  not  the  cost 
of  the  campaigns  of  their  opposition  in 
1974.  That  is  why  I  shaU  vote  for  cloture 
now.  We  have  been  with  this  bill  long 
enough.  We  should  attend  to  our  authori- 
zations and  our  appropriation  bills  and 
get  them  out  of  the  way,  work  which 
needs  to  be  done,  and  not  let  delay  and 
so  impede  work  on  the  legislation  which 
is  absolutely  necessary. 
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TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNINO  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HUD- 
OLESTON) .  Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  5  minutes. 


HANK  AARON  BREAKS  HOKCE  RUN 
RECORD  WITH  NO.  715 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  last  night  in 
Atlanta  Stadium,  Hank  Aaron  broke  the 
most  revered  record  in  American  sports. 
Following  a  highly  publicized  assault  on 
the  career  home  run  record  of  714  held 
by  the  immortal  Babe  Ruth,  Hank  took 
his  place  in  the  record  books  by  hitting 
career  home  run  number  715. 

The  immortal  Babe  Ruth  hit  his  last 
home  run  as  a  member  of  the  Braves  and 
it  Is  fitting  that  Hank  Aaron  has  played 
his  entire  career  for  these  same  Braves. 
Georgia  can  now  claim  the  greatest  home 
run  hitter  of  aU  times  and  the  greatest 
base  runner.  Ty  Cobb. 

True.  Hank  Aaron  is  now  the  greatest 
career  home  nm  hitter  in  the  history  of 
the  game,  but  he  has  also  contributed  in 
many  other  ways.  Last  season,  at  the 
age  of  40,  Hank  hit  .301,  and  along  with 
teammates  Darrd  Evans  and  Dave  John- 
son set  a  record  for  the  (mly  3  players 
t)  hit  40  or  more  home  runs  for  the  same 
team,  in  the  same  season. 

Besides  being  the  greatest  home  run 
hitter.  Hank  holds  numerous  other 
major  league  records.  He  has  the  most 
career  extra  base  hits — 1.395;  the  most 
career  total  bases — 0.i33;  the  most  yean 


with  30  or  more  homers — 15  years;  and 
the  most  consecutive  years  with  20  or 
more  homers — 19  years.  Another  exam- 
ple of  his  baseball  prowess  is  that  Hank 
will  most  likely  surpass  Babe  Ruth's  rec- 
ord this  year  by  getting  the  most  career 
runs  batted  in. 

Hank  was  bcrn  in  Alabama  and  came 
to  us  through  Wisconsin,  but  it  is  with 
great  pnde  that  I  point  out  that  the 
great  State  of  Georgia  is  now  his  home. 
He  has  become  a  civic  leader  in  Atlanta 
and  hero  to  every  yoimg  boy  in  the  State. 

Many  athletes  have  achieved  that  one 
great  season  but  Aaron's  hallmark  has 
been  consistency.  He  has  provided  the 
baseball  fans  of  this  Nation  with  truly 
outstanding  accomplishments,  season  in 
and  season  out,  for  over  20  years.  This 
consistency  should  be  recognized  today, 
along  with  the  establishment  of  a  career 
home  run  mark. 

Hanks  consistent  off-the-fleld  per- 
formance should  also  be  noted.  Amid  all 
the  fame,  glory,  and  persistent  attention. 
Hank  has  retained  the  modest,  gracious 
manner  that  has  characterized  his  entire 
life.  A  person  of  his  singular  abilities  and 
character — both  on  and  off  the  playing 
field— is  truly  an  inspiring  example  to 
everyone. 

It  has  been  a  thrill  and  a  privilege  for 
me,  along  with  thousands  of  my  fellow 
Georgians  and  Americans  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  watch  iin  athlete  and 
a  man  of  the  caliber  of  Hank  Aaron.  For 
this,  I  thank  No.  44  for  passing  our 
way  and  wish  him  many  future  success- 
ful seasons  In  whatever  pursuit  he 
chooses.  No.  715  was  the  magic  number. 
Hank,  but  we  Georgians  and  the  base- 
ball fans  of  the  Nation  hope  there  will 
be  many  more. 

As  Hank  Aaron  himself  stated  so  well: 
We  will   never  forget  Babe  Ruth  but  we 
will  also  always  remember  Bank  Aaron. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
-Senator  Talmadge,  Senator  Humphrey, 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Senator  Grif- 
fin, and  Senator  Mansfield,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  Senate  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  306)  Commemorating 
Hank  Aaron  on  bis  historic  feat. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  his- 
tory was  made  in  American  baseball  last 
night  in  Atlanta  Stadium.  Henry  (Hank) 
Aaron,  left  fielder  for  the  Atlanta  Braves, 
slammed  his  715th  home  run. 

With  that  home  run,  which  brought 
more  than  50,000  Atlanta  fans  roaring  to 
their  feet  and  excited  untold  millions  of 
television  viewers  and  radio  listeners 
throughout  the  world.  Hank  Aaron  broke 
the  record  set  by  the  immortal  Babe  Ruth 
In  1935. 

If  Aaron  continues  hitting  as  hard  and 
as  far  throughout  the  remainder  of  1974 
as  he  has  started  out  this  year's  baseball 
season,  he  may  very  well  set  a  home  run 
record  that  can  never  be  touched. 


Th^  City  of  Atlanta  and  baseball  fans 
everywhere  are  vfry  proud  of  Hank 
Aaron.  He  is  a  credit  to  baseball  and  to 
all  athletics. 

I  join  my  colleague,  th?  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  in  introducing  to- 
day a  resolution  congratulating  Hank 
Aaron  on  his  new  world  record  and  out- 
standing baseball  career,  innd  urge  its 
adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  306)  was  unan- 
imously agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  reads 
as  follows: 

SEKATE    RESOLUTION    305 

Resolved,  Where  js,  in  Atlanta  Stadium,  on 
the  night  of  AprU  8,  1974.  H«nry  Aaron  hit 
his  715th  home  run;  and 

Whereas,  this  historic  feat  was  recorded  In 
a  game  between  the  Atlanta  Braves  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Dodgers,  which  the  Braves  won 
7-4;  and 

Whereas,  Henry  Aaron  surpassed  the  home 
run  mark  set  by  the  Immort  il  Babe  Ruth  as 
a  member  of  the  Boston  BravQs  In  1935;  and 

Whereas,  Henry  Aaron  has  now  become  a 
legendary  sports  figure  In  his  own  lifetime; 
and 

Whereas,  Henry  Aaron  is  an  athlete  of  ek- 
emplary  caliber  and  Is  an  Inspiration  to  aU 
Americans; 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  ITnlted 
States  Senate  hereby  extends  Its  congratu- 
lations to  Henry  Aaron  In  recognition  of  tbia 
singular  accomplishment. 


QUORUM  CAlXi 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMAfUNICAnONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  foUowinig  communi- 
cations and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated : 
Pboposed  Supplemental  Approvriation,  1974, 

General  Services  Administration  (S.  Doc 

No.  93-70) 

A  communication  fTom  the  Piesldent  o*  th© 
United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974,  In  the  amount  of  « 1, 350,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $60,000  In  another  proposal 
which  does  not  Increase  budget  authority 
(with  an  accompanying  paper].  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Apprcpflatlons  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Proposed  Supplemental  Increase  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  (S.  Doc.  No.  93-71) 
A  conununication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental  Increase  In  the  limitation  on 
general  and  administrative  expenses  of 
$352,000  for  the  Panama  Caaal  Company 
(with  an  accompanying  paper).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Apprcpflatlons  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 
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Rkpokt  or  Indian  Claims  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
Its  final  determination  with  respect  to 
docket  No.  84,  the  Six  Nations  versus  the 
United  States  of  America  and  docket  No. 
300B.  the  Stockbrldge  Munsee  Community, 
versus  the  United  States  of  America  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

BsFoax  ON  Economic  Stashjzation 
Program 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Program  Quar- 
terly Report  covering  the  period  October  1, 
1973,  through  December  31,  1973  (with  an 
accompanying  report) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affalra. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  Secretabt 
OF  Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  wlthholdlDB  of  Trust  Territory 
Income  taxes  of  Federal  employees  (with 
accompanying  papers).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Pboposkd  Realinements  Relating  to  Nubs- 
ZNc  Home  Improvement  Psocram 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  reporting, 
for  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  on  pro- 
posed realinement  of  functional  responsl- 
bUltlea  with  respect  to  the  nursing  home 
improvement  program  (with  accompanying 
papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 
Prospectus   Relating  to  Construction   of 

Federal    Office    Building    at    PrrrsriELD, 

Mass. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  prcspectus  relating  to  con- 
struction of  a  Federal  Office  Building  at 
Plttsfield,  Mass.  (with  accompanying  papers) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Prospectus  Relating  to  Space  for  Depart- 
ment OF  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
IN  Dallas,  Tex. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  prospectus  relating  to  spe- 
cial purpcse  space  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In  DaUas, 
Tex.  (with  accompanying  papers).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

The  petlUon  of  David  L.  Peterson,  pray- 
ing for  a  redress  of  grievances.  Referred  to 
the  Cmnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON,  from  the  Cktmmlttee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJt.  13100.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Oolumhla  Self-Oovemment  and  Oovem- 
mental  Beorgantaitlon  Act  to  clarify  the  pro- 
vision relating  to  the  referendum  on  the  Is- 
sue of  the  advisory  neighborhood  fonTit-iiM 
(Rept.  No.  93-774). 

3y  Mr.  8TBVKNSON.  frcmi  tiM  Commlttae 


on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
with  an  amendment : 

S.  2988.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972,  as 
amended  (Rept.  No.  9»-775) . 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

S.  3331.  An  original  bill  to  clarify  the  au- 
thority of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, to  Increase  the  authority  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  93-776) . 

By  Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1647.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Environmental 
Education  Act  for  three  years  (Rept.  No.  93- 
777). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  3032.  A  bUl  entitled  the  "Disaster  Relief 
Act  Amendments  of  1974"  (Rept.  No.  93-778). 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  report 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  S. 
3062,  a  bUl  entitled  "The  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  Amendments  of  1974,"  with  an 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  the 
written  report  on  this  legif  lation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  a.<ik  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  as  reported  and  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  full  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3062 

A  bill  entitled  the  "Disaster  Relief  Act 
Amendments  of  1974" 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Disaster  Rellsf  Act 
Amendments   of   1974". 
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TITLE  I— FINDINGS.  DECLARATIONS,  AND 

DEFINITIONS 

findings  and  declarations 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  because  disasters  often  cause  loss  of 
life,  human  suffering,  loss  of  Income,  and 
property  loss  and  damage:   and 

( 2 )  because  disasters  often  disrupt  the  nor- 
mal functioning  of  governments  and  com- 
munities, and  adversely  affect  Individuals 
and  families  with  great  severity; 

special  measures,  deslgted  to  assist  the  efforts 
of  the  affected  States  in  expediting  the  ren- 
dering of  aid,  assistance,  and  emergency 
services,  and  the  reconstruction  and  rehabili- 
tation of  devastated  areas,  are  necessary. 

(b)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress,  by  this 
Act,  to  provide  an  orderly  and  continuing 
means  of  assistance  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  State  and  local  governments  in 
carrying  out  their  responsibilities  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  and  damage  which  result  from 
such  disasters  by — 

(1)  revising  and  broadening  the  scope  of 
existing  disaster  relief  programs: 

(2)  encouraging  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive disaster  prepsuedness  and  assist- 
ance plans,  programs,  capabUltles,  and  orga- 
nizations by  the  States  and  by  local  govern- 
ments; 

(3)  achieving  greater  coordination  and  re- 
sponsiveness of  disaster  preparednan  and  re- 
lief programs; 

(4)  encouraging  Individuals,  States,  and 
local  governments  to  protect  themselves  by 
obtaining  Insurance  coverage  to  supplement 
or  replace  governmental  assistance; 

(5)  encouraging  hazard  mitigation  meas- 
ures to  reduce  losses  from  disasters.  Includ- 
ing development  d  land  use  and  oonstructlon 
regnlatlona: 

(•)  provUUng  federal  aaatotance  programs 
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for  Iwtb  public  and  prWate  losses  eustalned 
In  dlaMtcn:  and 

(7)   proTldlng  a  long-range  economic  re- 
covery program  for  major  disaster  areas. 
Damnnoifs 

8sc.  103.  A»  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  "Emergency"  means  damage  caused  by 
any  hurricane,  tornado,  storm,  flood,  high 
water,  wind-driven  water,  tidal  wave,  tsun- 
ami, earthquake,  volcanic  eruption,  landslide, 
■nowstorm,  drought,  fire,  explosion,  or  other 
catastrophe  In  any  part  of  the  United  States 
which  requires  Federal  emergency  osalstance 
to  supplement  SUte  and  local  efforts  to  save 
Uvea  and  protect  public  health  and  safety  or 
to  avert  or  lessen  the  threat  of  a  major  dis- 
aster. 

(b)  "Kajor  disaster"  means  damage  caused 
by  any  hurricane,  tornado,  storm,  flood,  high 
water,  wind-driven  water,  tidal  wave,  tsun- 
ami, earthquake,  volcanic  eruption,  landslide, 
snowstorm,  drought.  Are.  explosion,  or  other 
catastrophe  m  any  part  of  the  0mted  States 
which.  In  the  determination  of  the  Presi- 
dent, U  of  sufficient  severity  and  magnitude 
to  warrant  major  disaster  assistance  under 
thla  Act,  above  and  teycnd  emergency  serv- 
toea  by  the  Pederal  Oovemment.  to  supple- 
ment the  efforts  and  avaUable  resources  of 
SUtea,  local  govemmento  and  disaster  relief 
organisations  in  aUevlatlng  the  damage,  loss, 
hardahlp.  or  suffering  caused  thereby. 

(c)  -United  States"  means  the  flfty  States, 
the  District  of  Coliunbla,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Canal  Zone,  ariifThe  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

(d)  "State"  means  any  SUte  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa 
the  Canal  Zone,  or  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

(e)  "Governor"  means  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  any  State. 

(t)  "Local  government"  means  (1)  any 
eo»mty,  city.  vUlage.  town,  district,  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  any  State,  or  In- 
dian tribe,  authorized  tribal  organization,  or 
Alaska  Native  village  or  organization,  and 
(3)  mcludes  any  rural  community  or  unm- 
eorporated  town  or  village  or  any  other  pub- 
Uc  or  quasi-public  entity  for  which  an  appli- 
cation for  assistance  Is  male  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof. 

(g)  "Federal  agency"  means  any  depart- 
ment, independent  establishment.  Govern- 
ment corporation,  or  other  agency  of  the  ex- 
•cutlve  branch  of  the  Federal  Govenmient. 
Including  the  United  States  Postal  Service, 
but  shall  not  include  the  American  Natlon- 
•1  Red  Croes. 

TTTUE  n— DISASTER  PREPAREDNESS 
ASSISTANCE 


RDKKAI.  AMD  STATX  DXSA8TKB  FBKPASIDNX8S 


Sac.  301.  (a)  The  President  la  authorized 
to  eetabllsh  a  program  of  disaster  pi«parad- 
neoa  that  utUizes  aervlces  of  all  appropriate 
agencies  (including  the  Defense  CivU  Pre- 
paredness Agency)  and  includes— 

(1)  preparaUon  of  disaster  preparedness 
plans  for  mitigation.  wanOng,  emergency  op- 
erations,  reljabilltation,  and  recovery; 

(3)  training  and  exercises: 

(8)  postdlsaster  critiques  and  evaluatlonr, 

<4)  annual  review  of  programs; 

(6)  coordination  of  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal preparedness  programs; 

(<>)  ypUcatlon  of  science  and  technology; 

(7)  reMsrch; 

(«)  assistance  in  updating  disaster  leelaU- 
tton. 

(b)  The  President  shall  provide  technical 
—''**P<»  to  the  States  In  developing  com- 
prehensive plans  and  practicable  programs 
tor  preparaUon  agalnet  disasters,  including 
luaatd  reduction,  avoidanoe,  and  mitigation: 
for  aarttanoa  to  indlviduala,  buslneases,  and 
Btoto  uMi  local  gownmutts  foUowlng  luch 


disasters;    and   for  recovery  of  damaged  or 
destroyed  pubUc  and  private  facilities. 

(c)  Upon  application  by  the  States,  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  not 
to  exceed  •250,000,  for  the  development  of 
plans,  programs,  and  capabOltles  fcr  disaster 
preparedness.  Such  grants  shall  be  applied 
for  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. Any  State  deslrln?  flaanclal  assistance 
under  thU  section  shall  designate  or  create 
an  agency  to  plan  and  atfcnlnlster  such  a 
disaster  preparedness  pro-am,  and  shall, 
through  such  agency,  submit  a  State  plan 
to  the  President,  which  shall — 

(1)  set  forth  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
State  program  for  preparation  against,  and 
assistance  following,  emergencies  and  major 
disasters,  including  provisions  fcr  assistance 
to  individuals,  businesses,  and  local  govern- 
ments: and 

(2)  mclude  provisions  ftjr  aopolntment 
and  training  of  appropriate  staffs,  formula- 
tion of  necessary  regulations  and  proce- 
dures, and  conduct  of  raquh-ed  exercises 

(d)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  makj 
grante  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  'mprovlng,  malntalnlrg  and  mdatlng 
State  disaster  assistance  plans,  except  that 
no  such  grant  shall  exceed  $2B,000  per  annum 
to  any  State. 

DISASTEK    WASNItrGS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  President  shaU  Insure 
that  all  appropriate  agencies  are  prepared  to 
issue  warnings  of  disasters  to  State  and  local 
officials. 

(b)  The  President  shall  direct  Federal 
agencies  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governmenta  to  Insure  that 
timely  and  effective  disaster  warning  Is  nro- 
vlded.  '^ 

(c)  The  President  is  further  directed  to 
utilize  or  to  make  available  to  Federal,  State 
and  local  agencies  the  facilities  of  the  clvli 
dsfense  communications  system  established 
and  maintained  pursuant  to  section  30l<c) 
cf  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1960 
as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  app.  2281  (c) ) ,  or  any 
other  Federal  communications  system  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  warning  to  govern- 
mental authorities  and  the  civilian  popula- 
tion m  areas  endangered  by  threatened  or 
imminent  disasters. 

(d)  The  President  is  further  directed  to 
enter  into  agreemente  with  the  officers  or 
agents  of  any  private  or  commercial  com- 
munications systems  who  volunteer  the  use 
of  their  systems  on  a  reimbursable  or  non- 
reimbursable basis  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding warning  to  governmental  authorities 
and  the  clvUlan  population  endangered  by 
threatened  or  imminent  disasters. 

TITLE  m— DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 
ADMINISTRATION 

PIOCEDtTRES 

Sac.  301.  (a)  All  requests  for  emergency 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  made  by  the  Governor  of 
the  affected  State.  Such  Governor's  request 
shall  be  based  upon  a  finding  that  the  situa- 
tion u  of  such  severity  and  magnitude  that 
effective  response  is  beyond  the  capabUltles 
of  the  State  and  the  affected  local  govern- 
menta and  that  Federal  aeslstance  Is  neces- 
sary. The  Governor's  request  »U1  furnish  in- 
formation describing  State  aad  local  efforta 
Mid  resources  which  have  b*en  or  wUl  be 
used  to  allevlats  the  emergenoy,  and  wUl  de- 
fine the  type  and  extent  of  Federal  aid  re- 
quired. Based  upon  such  Governor's  request, 
the  President  may  determine  that  an  emer- 
gency exists  which  warrants  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

(b)  AU  requests  for  major  disaster  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government  under  this 
Act  shaU  be  made  by  the  Governor  of  the 
affected  State.  Such  Governor*  request  shaU 
be  based  upon  a  findmg  that  the  disaster  is 
of  such  severity  and  magnitude  that  effec- 
tive response  u  beyond  the  capabUiUee  of 
the  State  and  the  affected  local  governmenta 
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and  that  Federal  assistance  Is  necessary  As 
a  part  of  this  request,  and  a*  a  prerequisite 
to  major  disaster  assistance  under  the  Act 
the  Governor  shaU  formally  declare  an  emer- 
gency under  State  statutes  and  direct  execu- 
tion of  the  State's  emergency  plan.  He  shall 
furnish  information  on  the  ext:nt  and  nature 
of  State  resources  which  have  been  or  wiU  be 
used  to  alleviate  the  condltlo»s  of  the  disas- 
ter, and  shaU  certify  that,  for  the  current 
dlEaster,  State  and  local  government  obUga- 
tlons  and  expenditures  (of  which  State  com- 
mitments must  be  a  significant  proportion) 
constitute  the  expenditure  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  the  funds  of  such  State  and  local 
governments  for  alleviating  the  damage 
loss,  hardship  or  suffering,  Ksultmg  from' 
such  catastrophe.  Based  upon  such  Govern- 
nor's  request,  the  President  may  declare 
that  a  major  disaster  existe,  or  take  what- 
ever other  action  he  deems  appropriate  m 
accordance  with  the  provlslon»  of  this  Act 


INDERAL   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  302.  (a)  In  the  interest  of  providinR 
maximum  mobUlzatlon  of  Fe*ral  arsistance 
under  this  Act.  the  President  is  directed  to 
coordinate,  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deter- 
mine the  activities  of  all  Federal  agencies 
"k^m^V*^  disaster  assl:tance.  The  President 
shall  direct  any  Federal  agency,  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement,  to  utUlz*  ita  avaUable 
personnel,  equipment,  supplies,  faculties, 
and  other  resources  including  managerial 
and  technical  services  in  support  of  State 
^d  local  disaster  assistanc3  efforta.  The 
President  may  prescribe  such  rules  and  regu- 
o»^°l  ?  ""^y  i^  necessary  and  proper  to 
carry  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  thlTAct. 
and  he  may  exerclie  any  power  or  authority 
f,.^*""'f  °'^  ^^  ^^  *°y  s.-ctlen  cf  this  Act 
either  directly  or  through  auch  Federal 
agency  or  agencies  as  he  may  designate 
owl^.L^^^r^***'"'^  agency  charged  with  the 
administration  of  a  Federal  awistance  pro- 
gram is  authorized,  if  so  requested  by  the 
appl  cant  State  or  local  authorities  to 
modify  or  waive,  fcr  the  duratton  of  a  major 
disaster,  such  administrative  eondltions  for 
assistance  as  would  otherwise  prevent   the 

fhl  if.o'ifntf* l**°"  "'"''^  *"<=»»  programs  if 
the  InabUlty  to  mset  such  conditions  U  a 
result  of  the  major  disaster. 
.»,1??K^'  assistance  rendered  under  this  Act 
shall  be  provided  pursuant  to  a  Itederal -State 
disaster  assistance  agreement  unless  speclfl- 
tally  waived  by  the  President. 

cooBomATiNc  orpicats 

Sac.  303.  (a)  ImmedUtely  upon  hU  desig- 
imtlon  of  a  major  disaster  area,  the  President 
shall  appoint  a  Federal  coordinating  officer 
to  operate  in  such  area. 

(b)  In  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
.^w.^f*   *^*  I'ederal   coordinating  officer, 
within  the  designated  area,  shall— 

(1)  make  an  initial  appraisal  of  the  types 
or  relief  most  urgenoy  needed; 

(2)  establish  such  field  offlcM  as  he  deems 
neces-ary  and  as  are  authorized  by  the 
President;  ' 

(3)  coordinate  the  admlni«t»atton  of  re- 
lief, including  activities  of  ttw  State  and 
local  governments,  the  Amerl<»an  National 
Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Men- 
nonlte  Disaster  Service,  and  ottoer  relief  or 
disaster  assistance  organtzationa  which  agree 
to  operate  under  his  advice  or  direction 
except  that  nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  limit  or  in  any  way  affect  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  American  Natioital  Red  Croea 
under  the  Act  of  January  16,  1906.  as 
amended  (33  Stat.  693) ;  and 

(4)  take  such  other  action,  consistent 
With  the  authority  delegated  to  him  by  the 
President,  and  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  as  he  may  deem  net^essary  to 
assist  local  citizens  and  pubUe  officials  in 
promptly  obtaming  assistance  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

(c)  When  the  President  determines  as- 
sistance  imder   this   Act   is    necessary,    he 
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shall  request  that  the  Governor  of  the  af- 
fected State  designate  a  State  coordinating 
officer  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  State 
and  local  disaster  assistance  efforts  with 
these  of  the  Federal  Government. 

EMERGENCY    SUPPORT    TEAMS 

Sec.  304.  Tlie  President  shall  form 
emergency  .support  teams  of  Federal  per- 
sonnel to  be  deployed  in  a  major  disaster 
or  emergency  area.  Such  emergency  support 
teams  shall  assist  the  Federal  coordinating 
officer  in  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  Upon  request  of  the 
President,  the  head  of  any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  is  directed  to  detail  to  tem- 
temporary  duty  with  the  emergency  support 
teams  on  either  a  reimbursable  or  nonre- 
imbursable basis,  as  is  determined  necessary 
by  the  President,  such  personnel  within  the 
administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  head  of 
the  Federal  department  or  agency  as  the 
President  may  need  or  believe  to  be  useful 
for  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  emer- 
gency support  teams,  each  such  detail  to  be 
without  loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or  other  em- 
ployee status. 

EMXaCENCT   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  305.  (a)  In  any  emergency,  the  Presi- 
dent may  provide  assistance  to  save  lives 
and  protect  public  health  and  safety  or  to 
avert  or  lessen  the  threat  of  a  major  dis- 
aster. 

(b)  The  President  may  provide  such  emer- 
gency assistance  by  directing  Federal  agen- 
cies to  provide  technical  assistance  and  ad- 
visory personnel  to  the  affected  State  to  as- 
sist the  State  and  local  governments  in 

(1)  the  performance  of  essential  commu- 
nity services;  warning  of  further  risks  and 
hazards;  public  Information  and  assistance 
in  health  and  safety  measures;  technical  ad- 
vice on  mauEigement  and  control;  and  reduc- 
tion of  immediate  threata  to  public  health 
and  safety;  and 

(2)  the  distribution  of  medicine,  food,  and 
other  consumable  supplies,  or  emergency 
assistance. 

(c)  In  addition,  in  any  emergency,  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  provide  assistance 
in  accordance  with  section  306  of  this  Act 
and  such  other  assistance  under  this  Act 
as  the  President  deems  appropriate. 

COOPERATION  OF  FEDZSAL  AGENCIES  IN  RENDER- 
ING DISASTER   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  306.  (a)  In  any  major  disaster  or 
emergency,  Federal  agencies  are  hereby  au- 
thorized, on  direction  of  the  President,  to 
provide  assistance  by — 

(1)  utUlzlng  or  lending,  with  or  without 
compensation  therefor,  to  States  and  local 
governments,  their  equipment,  supplies,  fa- 
culties, personnel,  and  other  resources,  other 
than  the  extension  of  credit  under  the  au- 
thority of  any  Act; 

(2)  distributing  or  rendering,  through  the 
American  National  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  Mennonlto  Disaster  Service,  and 
other  reUef  and  disaster  assistance  organiza- 
tions, or  otherwise,  medicine,  food,  and  other 
consumable  supplies,  or  emergency  assist- 
ance; 

(3)  donatmg  or  lendmg  equipment  and 
supplies.  Including  that  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  appUcable  laws  to  be  surplus 
to  the  needs  and  responslbUitles  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  State  and  local  govern- 
menta for  use  or  distribution  by  them  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(4)  performing  on  public  or  private  lands 
or  watera  any  emergency  work  or  services 
essential  for  the  protection  and  preservation 
of  public  health  and  safety,  Including  but 
not  limited  to :  search  and  rescue,  emergency 
medical  care,  emergency  mass  care,  emer- 
gency shelter,  and  provision  of  food,  water, 
medicine,  and  other  essential  needs.  Includ- 
ing movement  of  supplies  or  peraona;  clear- 
ance of  roads  and  construction  of  temporary 
bridges    necessary    to    the    performanoe    Ot 


emergency  tasks  and  essential  community 
services;  provision  of  temporary  faculties  for 
schools  and  other  essential  community  serv- 
ices; demolition  of  unsafe  structures  that 
endanger  the  public;  warntag  of  fvirther 
risks  and  hazards;  public  information  and 
assistance  on  health  and  safety  measures: 
technical  advice  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments on  disaster  management  and  control; 
reduction  of  immediate  tlireats  to  public 
health  and  safety;  and  makmg  contributions 
to  State  or  local  governments  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. 

REIMBlTlSEMEjrj 

Sec.  307.  Federal  agencies  may  be  reim- 
bursed for  expenditures  under  this  Act  from 
funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Any  funds  received  by  Federal  agencies 
as  reimbursement  for  services  or  supplies 
fiu-nished  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  ap- 
propriation or  appropriations  ciurently  avaU- 
able for  such  services  or  supplies. 

NONLIABIUTT 

Sec.  308.  The  Federal  Government  shall  not 
be  liable  for  any  claim  based  upon  the  exer- 
cise or  performance  of  or  the  faUure  to  exer- 
cise or  perform  a  discretionary  function  or 
duty  on  the  part  of  a  Federal  agency  or  an 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

PERFOBMANCE  OF  SERVICES 

Sec.  309.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized 
to  accept  and  utilize  the  services  or  facili- 
ties of  any  State  or  local  government,  or  of 
any  agency,  office,  or  employee  thereof  with 
the  consent  of  such  government. 

(b)  In  performing  any  services  under  this 
Act,  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  tempwjrary  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  govermng  ap- 
pointments in  competitive  service; 

(2)  to  employ  experts  and  consultante  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3109  of  such  title  vrtthout  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  in  of 
such  title  relating  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral SchediUe  pay  rates;  and 

(3)  to  incur  obligations  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  by  contract  or  otherwise  for 
the  acquisition,  rental,  or  hire  of  equipment, 
services,  materials,  and  supplies  for  shipping, 
drayage,  travel,  and  communications,  and 
for  the  supervision  and  administration  of 
such  activities.  Such  obligations,  mcludlng 
obligations  arising  out  of  the  temporary  em- 
ployment of  additional  personnel,  may  be 
incurred  by  an  agency  when  directed  by  the 
President  without  regard  to  the  avaUabUity 
of  funds. 

USE    OF    LOCAL    FIRMS    AND    II»DIVmUALS 

Sec.  810.  In  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  for  debris  clearance,  distribution  of 
supplies,  reconstruction,  and  other  major 
disaster  assistance  activities  which  may  be 
carried  out  by  contract  or  agreement  with 
private  organizations,  firms,  or  individuals, 
preference  shall  be  given,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble and  practicable  to  those  organizations, 
firms,  and  individtials  residing  or  doing  busi- 
ness primartly  in  the  disaster  area. 

NONDISCaiMINATION     IN     DISASTEB     ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  311.  (a)  The  President  shall  issue,  and 
may  alter  and  amend,  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  per- 
sonnel carrying  out  Federal  assistance  func- 
tions at  the  site  of  a  major  disaster  or  emer- 
gency. Such  regvUatlons  shaU  Include  provi- 
sions for  insuring  that  the  distribution  of 
supplies,  the  processing  of  applications,  and 
other  relief  and  assistance  activities  shall 
be  accomplished  in  an  equitable  and  impar- 
tial manner,  without  discrimination  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  color,  religion,  nationality, 
sex,  age,  or  toonomki  status. 


lb)  As  a  condition  of  participation  in  the 
distribution  of  assistance  or  supplies  under 
this  Act  or  of  receiving  eisslstance  under  sec- 
tion 402  or  404  of  this  Act.  govprnine;  t  I 
bodies  and  other  organizations-  shall  be  re- 
quired to  comply  with  regulatioiis  reiacuig  lo 
nondiscrimination  promulgated  by  tlie  Pre-^.- 
c'.ent,  and  such  other  regulations  applies' ".i'l- 
to  activities  within  a  major  dis."»ster  or  ejr.er- 
pcncy  area  as  he  deems  necessary  lor  the 
efrective  coordination  of  relief  efforts, 

T"?E    AND    COORDINATION    OT    I.ELIEf 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Srr.  312.  (a)  In  providing  relief  and  as.-i-t- 
p.nce  under  this  Act,  the  President  may 
utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  personnel  and 
facilities  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross, 
the  Salvation  Army,  the  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service,  and  other  relief  or  dissister  assistance 
organisations,  in  the  distribution  of  medi- 
cire,  food,  supplies,  or  other  items,  and  in 
the  restoration,  rehabUltatlon,  or  reconstruc- 
tion of  community  services,  housing  and  es- 
sential facilities,  whenever  the  President 
finds  that  such  utUlzation  is  necessary. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  the  American  National 
Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Men- 
nonite Disaster  Service,  and  other  relief  or 
disaster  assistance  organizations  under  which 
the  disaster  relief  activities  of  such  organiza- 
'ioiis  may  be  coordinated  by  the  Federal  co- 
ordinating officer  whenever  such  organiza- 
tions are  engaged  in  providing  relief  during 
ap.d  after  a  major  disaster,  emergency.  Any 
such  agreement  shall  include  provisions  as- 
suring that  u.se  of  Federal  faculties,  supplies, 
and  services  will  be  m  compliance  with  reg- 
ulations prohibiting  duplication  of  benefite 
and  guaranteeemg  nondiscrimination  pro- 
mulgated by  the  President  under  this  Act, 
and  such  other  regulations  as  the  President 
may  require. 

PRIORITT   TO  CERTAIN   APPLICATIONS   FOB   PUBLIC 
FACIUTT   AND   PUBLIC    HOUSING   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  313.  (a)  In  the  processing  of  applica- 
tions for  assistance,  priority  and  Immediate 
consideration  shall  be  given,  during  such 
period  as  the  President  shall  prescribe  by 
proclamation,  to  applications  from  public 
bodies  situated  in  major  disaster  areas,  under 
the  following  Acts: 

( 1 )  title  n  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1965,  or  any  other  Act  providing  assistance 
for  repair,  construction,  or  extension  of  pub- 
lic facilities: 

(2)  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
for  the  provision  of  low-rent  housing; 

(3)  section  702  of  the  Houstog  Act  of  1954 
for  assistance  in  public  works  planning; 

(4)  section  702  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1966  providing  for  grante 
for  public  faculties: 

(5)  section  306  of  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home   Administration  Act; 

(6)  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  as  amended; 

(7)  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  as  amended;  or 

(8)  title  II  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended. 

(b)  In  the  obligation  of  discretionary 
funds  or  funds  which  are  not  aUocated 
among  the  States  or  political  subdlvlsons  of 
a  State,  the  Secretary  of  Housmg  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  give  priority  to  applications  for  projecta 
in  major  disaster  areas  m  which  a  Recovery 
Planning  CouncU  has  been  designated  pur- 
suant to  Title  V  of  this  Act. 

INSURANCK 

Sec.  314.  (a)  An  applicant  for  assistance 
under  this  Act  shaU  comply  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  President  to  assure  that, 
with  re^>ect  to  any  pr<^>erty  to  be  replaced, 
restored,  repaired,  or  constructed  with  such 
assistance,  such  types  and  extent  of  insur- 
ance wUl  be  obtained  and  mamtalned  as  may 
be  reasonably  avaUable,  adequate,  and  neces- 
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nrj  to  protect  tfOnst  future  Io«  to  the 
property. 

(b)  Wo  applteaat  for  aatfataace  under  this 
Act  ehau  receive  nwti  assistance  for  any 
property  or  part  thereof  for  w&lch  he  has 
prevleudy  reeetred  aaslBtanoe  under  the  DU- 
aster  Belief  Act  Amendinenta  of  1&74  unleaa 
aU  lasuraaca  required  pwsuant  to  tbla  aec- 
tlon  haa  ben»  obUtecd  and  maintained  wtth 
respect  to  mmA  property. 

(c)  A  state  may  elect  to  act  aa  a  aelf- 
ln>urer  with  reepeet  to  any  ar  aU  of  the  fa- 
cilities belonging  to  Jt.  Such  an  election  de- 
clued  in  writing  at  the  time  cf  accepUng 
aosistanee  under  thia  Act  or  subeequnUy  in 
a  mumar  aattafactory  to  the  President.  shaU 
bo  deemed  campUaace  with  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  No  such  seU- insurer  rhaU  re- 
ceive aaalatance  under  thla  Act  f;r  any  prop- 
erty or  part  thereof  for  which  It  has  previ- 
ously received  assistance  under  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1974.  to  the  ex- 
teat  tint  insxirance  for  such  property  or 
pjTt  thereof  would  have  been  reaacaably 
avaOabla. 
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onrucATioii  or  tmsnwm 
^K.  816.  (a)  The  Rvsldent.  la  eoasulta- 
tkm  with  tii«  head  ot  each  Fed3ral  agency 
administering  any  program  providing  flaati- 
clal  aaslstanee  to  per-o  s.  business  concern?, 
or  c«h«r  entniss  euffsrtag  losses  as  the  re- 
■****  •*  *  ma|OT  disaster,  shall  assure  that 
no  such  person,  bastnese  concern,  or  other 
entity  wUI  receive  roch  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  any  part  of  such  \om  as  to  whlih 
he  has  recetrcd  financial  asstetsnce  under 
any  other  program. 

f»)  nw  President  shaH  a«nire  that  no 
person,  business  eoncem.  or  other  entity 
re^elTes  any  IPederal  assistance  for  any  part 
of  a  loss  suffered  as  the  result  of  a  major 
dinster  if  such  perron,  eoneem,  or  entity 
resslved  comientadon  from  Insurance  or  any 
other  s-ur?e  for  that  part  of  such  a  low.  Par- 
tial eoanwnaatton  for  a  loas  cr  a  part  of  a 
lasa  resulting  from  a  m%]or  disaster  shall 
not  preclu:]e  adiltlooal  FMeral  assistance 
for  any  part  of  such  a  loss  not  comneoaated 
otherwise. 

(c)    Whenever   the   President   determines 
(l»  that  a  perarn.  tn^lness  concern,  or  ether 
entity    has    rscelved    assistance    under   this 
Act  for  a  loea  and  that  'u?h  nersen.  bu«l- 
naee  coaccrn  or  other  entity  received  assist- 
anoe  for  the  same  loss  from  a-'other  source. 
and   (2)    that  the  amount  received  from  aU 
souraes  exceeded  the  amount  cf  the  kss   he 
shall  direct  such  person,  bu«lne«  concern  or 
oth«-   entity    to   pay    to    the   Treasury   an 
amount,  not  to  eseced  the  amount  of  Federal 
aaslataace   recetved.   8u«clent   to   reimburse 
the  Federal  Gorsmment  for  that  p«rt  at  the 
aMlstance  which  he  deems  excesatre. 
aavKwa  Km  re:»cbts 
Sxc.  316.  The  President  shan  conduct  an- 
nual reviews  of  the  activities  of  Federal  agen- 
cies and  State  and  local   governments  pro- 
viding disaster  preparedness  and  assistance. 
In  order  to  assure  mi^rlmum  coordination  and' 
effectiveness  of  such  programs,  and  shaU  from 
time  to  tlm;  repcrt  thereon  to  the  Congress. 
cmxtanAL  AXD   ctvn.   pcKALriEa 
Sbc.  317.  (a)   Any  IndlvMnal  who  fraiidu- 
lesUy  cr  wUUuUy  misstates  any  fact  In  con- 
nection with  a  request  fcr  aaslstanee  under 
this  Act  chaU  be  fined  not  more  than  tlO  000 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  jear  or 
both  fcr  each  violation. 

(b)  Any  Individual  who  violates  any  ord«.r 
or  regulation  under  this  Act  shall  be  sub- 
Jeot  to  a  clvU  penalty  of  not  more  than  «S  000 
for  each  vtolatlon. 

^Jl!Lr*^*^  wnsa«fBUy  mlsappiiss  the 
f^^!!!*^  *""*■'"»■**»««■»> '»««»flt  cb- 
tatajed  under  any  seetlati  of  this  Act  Aall  be 
clrtUy  liable  to  the  Faded  Oo««n^«  1^ 
an  amount  equal  to  one  and  oMe-haU  Umee 
the  origiaal  pctaclcial  amouiu  u  the  teen  or 
cash  h*»i^fl| 


aTATLABiLrrr  of  matbuls 
S_-.  3*8.  The  President  iB  directed,  at  the 
request  of  the  Governor  of  an  affected  State. 
to  provide  for  a  survey  of  construction  ma- 
terials needed   la  the  disaster  area  on  an 
eaiergcicy    basis   for    replacement   housing 
forailng     operations .   and     business    enter- 
pr^o    ajid    to    take    appropriate    action    to 
a-sure  the  avallahUlty  and  fair  distribution 
of  needed  m  terlala.   including,  where  pos- 
sible,  the   aUocatlon  of  Bi«:h   materials   for 
a  period  of   no  more   thai    180   days  after 
such  major  disaster.  Any  aUocatlon  program 
shall   be   implemented   by  the   Preslder.t   to 
the   extent   possible,    by   wcrUrg    with    and 
through  thoee  companies  wtlch  tradltionariy 
supply  co-t.'?truc«on  materials  In  the  affected 
ar^.  For  the  parpo-^s  of  this  rectlon  -con- 
struetton  materials"  shall  tncrude   bulIdlnB 
materhls   and    materials   rsqulred   fcr   ccn- 
stnrctfon    cf   reilacement   housing   and   for 
normil  farm  an'i  b-.Ttlne--.  en?rat'.on3. 
TTITB    :V— FEDERAL    D-SASTER    ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAATS 

FEDlaiAL   FAClLrriES 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Preslde.1t  may  author- 
ize any  Federal  agency  to  repair,  recor.struct, 
restore,  or  replace  any  facility  ow.:ed  by 
trie  U..lted  States  aid  u  cjer  the  Jurlsdic- 
tlo.i  of  such  ageacy  which  la  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  any  maj„r  disaster  If  he  deter- 
mines that  such  repair,  reconEtruction,  res- 
toratio.i,  or  replaceme  .t  is  of  such  Impor- 
ti  -.ce  and  urgeacy  that  It  cannot  reasonably 
03  dererred  penalng  the  cnaatment  of  fpecU- 
I:  authortUig  legt-utlon  or  the  making  cf 
an  appropriation  for  such  purposes,  or  the 
obtaliing  of  congressfonal  committee  au- 
proval.  "^ 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  th3  provisions 
of  this  section,  such  repair,  reronstructlon, 
restoration,  or  replacement  may  be  begun 
notwithstanding  a  lack  or  an  insnaclency 
of  funis  appropriated  fcr  such  purr^ose, 
v.-hera  such  lack  or  tnsufficlency  can  be  rem- 
edied by  the  tranrfer,  in  acccr  lance  with 
Uw,  of  funds  appropriated  to  that  awency 
for  another  purpose. 

(c)  la  imnlemsnttag  this  rectlon,  Federal 
agencies  she!!  evaluate  the  natural  hazards 
to  which  the-e  facilities  are  exposed  and 
fhall  take  appropriate  action  to  mitigate 
such  hazards.  Including  safe  land-use  and 
construction  practices.  In  accordance  wtth 
standards   prescribed   by   the   President. 

BB7AK  AITO  UESTCRATION  OF  DAJTACED  FACIUTIES 

Ssr.  402.  (a)  The  Presideat  Is  authorized 
to  make  contributions  to  Sttfe  or  local  gov- 
ernments to  help  repair,  restore,  reconstruct 
or  re?lac3  pubUc  facilities  belonging  to  such 
State  or  local  governmenu  which  were  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  by  a  major  disaster. 

(b)  The  President  is  also  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  help  repair,  restore,  recon- 
suruct,  or  re:;lace  private  nonorofit  educa- 
tional, ntuity,  emergency,  madieal,  and  cus- 
todial care  facUtties,  includii^  those  for  the 
aged  or  disabled,  and  facilities  on  Indian 
'"!!?'"!■*'*'"*  *'  defined  by  the  President 
Which  were  damaged  or  destnrred  by  a  major 
01  »8ffC€r, 

(c)  For  tho-e  facilltles  eligible  under  thts 
section  which  were  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction when  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a 
major  disaster,  the  grant  shalif  be  based  on 
the  net  costs  of  restoring  such  facilities  sub- 
stantially to  their  prediaaster  eondttion. 

(d)  P_r  the  puipoaes  of  thle  section,  "pub- 
lic faculty"  iocludea  any  publicly  owned 
flood  control,  navigation.  Irrigation,  reclama- 
tion, pablic  power,  sewage  treatment  and 
caUection,  water  supply  and  distribution, 
watershed  deveJopment.  park,  or  airport  fa^ 
cUlty,  any  noB-Fe<leral-ald  street.  roMl  ee 
hljhway.  and  any  other  pdtoUc  baUd'tac 
structure,  or  sjateaa.  includlac  ttmae  weed 
for  educatlcaal  or  ncnatloaaa  r'TJiinis 

(e)  The  Fedexal  contrlbutlaik  f«  trv^t^ 
made  under  this  secttea  steU  not  eiKced  lOtt 


per  centum  of  ttie  net  cost  4f  repairing,  re- 
storteg,  recoBstructlng,  or  replecing  any  such 
facHtty  an  the  basis  of  the  design  a^Baelty 
of  such  fhemty  as  it  existed  Immediately 
prior  to  such  disaster  and  In  qc^ormlty  with 
current  appUcable  cedes,  ^eclflcaUons  and 
standards. 

Cf)  In  these  cases  where  a  State  or  local 
govemmsnt  determines  that  jmbUc  welfare 
would  not  be  best  terved  by  repairing,  re- 
storing, reccnstrucling,  cr  replacing  particu- 
lar public  facilities  owned  or  controlled  by 
that  State  or  that  local  government  which 
have  bee  1  damaged  or  destroyed  to  a  major 
disaster.  It  may  elect  to  receive.  In  Ueu  of 
the  contribution  described  In  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section,  a  ccntrlbutlrn  bared  on  9> 
per  centum  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of 
rest  ring  all  damaged  public  fecHlttes  owned 
by  it  within  Its  Jurisdiction.  Ftrnds  contrlb- 
1  txl  under  this  subsection  may  be  expended 
elfner  to  repair  cr  restore  certain  sheeted 
clamcreJ  public  facmttes  or,  after  due  ccn- 
rlderatlon  of  the  Impact  en  the  envlrcnm'mt, 
t3  conitruct  new  public  facilities  which  the 
State  or  local  government  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  meet  its  needs  fir  governmental 
services  and  functions  In  the  d*»3ter-affected 
area. 

(g)  Oa  the  application  of  a  State  or  local 
govsriment  for  which  the  tetal  estimat»l 
c;st  of  resicrjig  all  damaged  public  facil- 
Kle.;  owned  by  it  within  its  Jvri;dlctlon  la 
less  than  »25,000,  the  President  Is  authortzej 
tj  make  a  contribution  to  $uch  State  or 
locaJ  government  based  on  lOo  per  centum 
of  such  total  esvlmatei  cost,  which  may  ba 
exne.ided  either  to  repair  or  r»6t;re  all  such 
damaged  public  faculties,  to  rjpaU  or  re- 
store certain  selected  damaged  public  facu- 
lties, cr  to  construct  rew  p«bllc  faculties 
wilia  the  State  or  local  government  deter- 
minss  to  b2  naceasary  to  meet  its  needs  for 
governmental  ssrvices  and  fu»ctlona  in  the 
disaster -affectel  area. 

OKBKIB    REICOVAI. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  President,  whenever  he 
determines  It  to  be  1 1  the  puM  c  1  .terst  Is 
authorized —  | 

(1)  through  the  use  of  Fflleral  depart- 
me.its,  agencies,  and  tnstrumentalltlss,  to 
clear  debris  and  wreckage  resulting  from  a 
majcr  disaster  from  publicly  and  privately 
owned  licds  and  waters. 

(2)  to  make  grants  to  any  State  or  local 
government  for  the  purpose  of  removliK 
debris  or  wreckage  resulting  from  a  major 
disaster  from  publicly  or  pr«vately  cwoed 
lands  and  waters. 

(b)  No  authority  under  thia  section  shall 
be  exercised  unless  the  aSedted  SUte  or 
local  government  shaU  first  arrange  aa  un- 
condltlcnal  authorleatlon  for  removal  of 
such  debrla  or  wreckage  from  public  and 
private  property,  and.  In  the  ease  cf  removal 
of  debris  or  wreckage  from  private  property 
ShaU  first  agree  to  Indemnify  the  Federal 
Government  against  any  claim,  arislae  from 
such  ranoval. 

'msroasKT  hoosimb  aasasTAMCE 

Sec.  404.  (a)   The  President  Is  authorized 
to  provide,  either  by  purchase  ©r  lease,  tem- 
porary housing.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  unoccupied  habitable  dwellings,  suitable 
rental  housing,  mobile  homes  or  other  read- 
ily fabricated  dwellings  for  those  who,  as  a 
result  of  a  major  cHsaster,  require  tempor- 
ary housing.  During  the  ftrst  tweive  months 
of  occupancy  no  rentals  Sian  be  established 
for  aay  such   accommodations,   and   there- 
after rentals  sftaH  be  estabBshei  based  upon 
fair   naarket  value   of   the  accommodations 
being  fumieiied,  arfJuBted  to  talte  Into  con- 
sideration theflaaaclal  aWBty  of  the  oc- 
'"y**-    Notwithstanding    any    other    pro- 
▼l^oii  of  law,  any  snch  cmergsccy  bousing 
acquhed  by  purchase  n»y  be  sold  directly  to 
H*^**y^»  ■■*  fhmMee  who  afe  aeenpente 
"*■««•  ^Prtw  ttmx  mm  teir  ■»«  equitable. 
*^  '"■"■••^■■a  or  i«d«y  frtHcated  dweO- 
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Ing  shaU  be  placed  on  a  site  complete  with 
utilities  provided  either  by  the  State  or  local 
government,  or  by  the  owner  or  occupant  of 
the  site  who  was  displaced  by  the  major  dis- 
aster, without  charge  to  the  United  States. 
However,  the  President  may  elect  to  provide 
other  more  economical  or  accessible  sites  or 
he  may  authorize  installation  of  essential 
utiUties  at  such  sites  at  Federal  expense 
when  he  determines  such  action  to  be  in  the 
public  Interest. 

(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  provide 
assistance  on  a  temporary  basis  In  the  form 
of  mortgage  or  rental  payments  to  or  on 
behalf  of  Individuals  and  famUIes  who,  as 
a  result  of  financial  hardship  caused  by  a 
major  disaster,  have  received  written  notice 
of  dispossession  or  eviction  from  a  residence 
by  reason  of  foreclosure  of  any  mortgage  or 
lien,  cancellation  of  any  contract  of  sale,  or 
termination  of  any  lease,  entered  Into  prior 
to  the  disaster.  Such  assistance  shall  be 
provided  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  one 
year  or  for  the  duration  of  the  period  of 
financial  hardship,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

(c)  In  lieu  of  providing  other  types  of 
temporary  housing  after  a  major  disaster, 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  make  expendi- 
tures for  the  purpose  of  repairing  or  restoring 
to  a  habitable  condition  owner-occupied 
private  residential  structures  made  unin- 
habitable by  a  major  disaster  which  are 
capable  of  being  restored  quickly  to  a 
habitable  condition  with  minimal  repairs.  No 
assistance  provided  under  this  section  may 
be  used  for  major  reconstruction  or  reha- 
bUltatlon  of  damaged  property. 

(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  any  such  temporary  housmg 
acquired  by  purchase  may  be  sold  directly 
to  Individuals  and  famUies  who  are  occu- 
pants of  temporary  housing  at  prices  that 
are  fair  and  equitable,  as  determined  by  the 
President. 

(2)  The  President,  may  sell  or  otherwise 
make  avaUable  temporary  housing  units  di- 
rectly to  States,  other  governmental  entitles, 
and  voluntary  organizations.  The  President 
ShaU  Impose  as  a  condition  of  transfer  under 
this  paragraph  a  covenant  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  section  311  of  this  Act  requir- 
ing nondiscrimination  in  occupancy  of  such 
temporary  housing  units.  Such  disposition 
shall  be  limited  to  units  purchased  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  to  the  purposes  of  providing  tem- 
porary housing  for  disaster  victims  in  emer- 
gencies or  to  major  disasters. 

PROTECTION    OF    ENVIRONMENT 

Sec.  405.  No  action  taken  or  assistance  pro- 
Tided  pursuant  to  section  305,  306,  or  403 
of  this  Act,  or  any  assistance  provided  ptir- 
suant  to  section  402  of  this  Act  that  has  the 
effect  of  restoring  facilities  substantially  as 
they  existed  prior  to  the  disaster,  shall  be 
deemed  a  major  Federal  action  significantly 
afiecttog  the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment withto  the  meantog  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat. 
852). 

MINIMUM    8TANDABDS    FOR    PUBLIC    AND    PBIVATB 
STRtrCTOKES 

Sec.  406.  As  a  condition  of  any  disaster 
loan  or  grant  made  under  the  provisions  of 
thla  Act,  the  recipient  shall  agree  that  any 
repa'.-  or  construction  to  be  financed  there- 
with shall  be  to  accordance  with  applicable 
standards  of  safety,  decency,  and  sauiltation 
and  in  conformity  with  applicable  codes, 
specifications,  and  standards,  and  shall  fur- 
nish such  evidence  of  compUance  with  this 
section  as  may  be  required  by  regulation.  As 
a  further  condition  of  any  loan  or  grant  made 
under  the  provision  of  this  Act,  the  State 
or  local  government  shaU  agree  that  the  nat- 
ural hazards  In  the  areas  to  which  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  grants  or  loans  are  to  be  used 
shall  be  evaluated  and  appropriate  action 
shall  be  taken  to  mitigate  such  hazards,  to- 
cludtog  safe-land  use  and  construction  prac- 


tices. In  accordance  with  standards  prescribed 
by  the  President  after  adequate  consultation 
with  the  apy.roprlate  elected  officials  of  gen- 
eral purpose  local  governments,  ani  the  State 
sh.^11  furnish  such  evidence  of  compliance 
with  this  section  as  may  be  requLr.?d  by 
reg'ilinion. 

UNKMPLOYMENT    A-5SISTANCE 

Stc.  407.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
to  provide  to  any  Individ  vial  unemployed  as 
a  result  of  a  major  disaster  such  assistance 
as  he  deems  appropriate  while  such  Individ- 
ual is  unemployed.  Such  assistance  as  the 
President  shall  provide  shall  be  available  to 
Individuals  not  otherwise  eligible  for  un- 
employment compensation  and  Individuals 
who  have  otherwise  exhausted  their  eligi- 
bility for  such  unemployment  compensation, 
and  shall  continue  as  long  as  unemploy- 
meiit  caused  by  the  major  disaster  continues 
or  untU  the  Individual  Is  reemployed  In  a 
suitable  position,  but  no  longer  than  one 
year  after  the  major  disaster  Is  declared. 
Such  assistance  shall  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum weekly  amount  authorized  under  the 
vinemployment  compensation  program  of  the 
State  in  which  the  disaster  occurred,  and  the 
amount  of  assistance  under  this  section 
to  any  such  todlvldual  shall  be  reduced  by 
any  amount  of  unemployment  compensation 
or  of  private  Income  protection  Insurance 
compensation  avaUable  to  such  Individual 
for  such  period  of  unemployment.  The  Pres- 
ident Is  directed  to  provide  such  assistance 
through  agreements  with  States  which,  to 
his  Judgment,  have  an  adequate  system  for 
adminlstertog  such  assistance  through  exist- 
ing state  agencies. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section, 

(1)  the  phrase  "not  otherwise  eligible  for 
unemployment  compensation"  means  not 
ellgrible  for  compensation  under  any  State  or 
Federal  tinemployment  compensation  law 
(Including  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act  (45  U.S.C.  351  et  seq.) )  with  re- 
spect to  such  week  of  unemployment;  and 

(2)  the  phase  "exhausted  their  ellglbUity 
for  such  unemployment  compensation" 
means  exhausted  aU  rights  to  regular,  addi- 
tional, and  extended  compensation  under  all 
State  employment  compensation  laws  and 
chapter  85  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  has  no  further  rights  to  regular,  addi- 
tional, or  extended  comp>ensatlon  under  any 
State  or  Federal  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law  (including  the  RaUroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  (45  U.S.C.  351  et  seq.)) 
with  respect  to  such  week  of  unemployment. 

(c)  The  President  is  further  authorized 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  to  provide  re- 
employr\ent  assistance  services  under  other 
laws  to  Individuals  who  are  unemployed  as 
a  result  of  a  major  disaster. 

EXTBAORDINABT    DISASTER    EXPENSE    GRANTS 

Sec.  408.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  States  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  persons  adversely  affected  by 
a  major  disaster  who  are  unable  to  meet 
extraordinary  disaster-related  expenses  or 
needs.  Such  grants  shaU  be  made  for  use 
only  In  cases  where  assistance  under  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  other  appropriate 
laws,  or  other  means.  Is  Insufficient  to  allow 
persons  to  meet  such  expenses  or  needs. 

(b)  The  amount  of  funds  to  be  granted 
under  this  section  shaU  not  exceed  76  per 
centum  of  the  actual  cost  of  provldtog  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  The  Governor  or  his  designated  repre- 
sentative shall  be  responsible  for  admtolster- 
Ing  the  grant  program  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion. An  Initial  advance  may  be  provided 
which  ShaU  not  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  Federal  funds  required  to  Imple- 
ment the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  F^esldent  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations that  shaU  Include  national  criteria, 
standards,  and  procedures  for  the  determina- 
tion of  eUglbUlty  and  the  administration  of 


individual  assistance  grants  made  under  this 
section.  No  family  shall  receive  grants  under 
this  section  which  total  In  excess  of  $5,000. 
Grants  shall  be  made  only  dvutog  the  period 
for  which  tlie  major  disaster  has  been  de- 
clared. 

(e)  Not  more  than  3  per  centum  of  the 
total  grai.t  pfovlded  to  an  allecteii  State 
shall  be  utilized  for  administrative  purposes. 

(f)  Administration  of  this  grant  program 
shall  be  subject  to  Federal  audit  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  whether  the  criteria, 
standards  and  procedures  required  by  sub- 
section   (d)    have  been  complied  with. 

FOOD    COUPONS    AND    DISTRIBCTION 

Sec.  409.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  de- 
tenalues  that,  as  a  result  of  a  naajor  disaster, 
low-income  households  are  unable  to  pur- 
cha.«e  adequate  amounts  or  nutritious  food, 
he  is  authorized,  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  prescribe,  to  distribute 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
other  appropriate  agencies  coupon  allot- 
ments to  such  households  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
and  to  make  surplus  commodities  available 
pursuant  to  the  pro<ftlons  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  President,  through  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  other  appropriate  agencies. 
Is  authorized  to  continue  to  make  such  cou- 
pon allotments  and  surplus  commodities 
available  to  such  households  for  so  long  as 
he  determines  necessary,  taking  into  con- 
sideration such  factors  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, lncludln<r  the  consequences  of  the 
major  disaster  on  the  eeirning  power  of  the 
households  to  which  assistance  is  made 
available   under   this   section. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  amending  or  otherwise  changing 
the  provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
except  as  they  relate  to  the  avaUabUlty  of 
food  stamps  In  a  major  disaster  area. 

FOOD  COMMODrriES 

Sfc.  410.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  assure  that  adequate  stocks 
of  food  win  be  readily  and  conveniently  avail- 
able for  emergency  mass  feedtog  or  distribu- 
tion to  any  area  of  the  United  States  which 
suffers  a  major  disaster  or  emergency. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  uti- 
lize funds  appropriated  under  section  32  of 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (7  U..C.  612c),  to 
purchase  food  commodities  necessary  to  pro- 
vide adequate  supplies  for  use  to  any  area 
of  the  United  States  In  the  event  of  a  major 
disaster  or  emergency  in  such  area. 

RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  411.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  person  otherwise  eligible 
for  any  kind  cf  replacement  houstog  payment 
under  the  "Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Real  Property  Acquisition  PoUcles  Act 
of  1970"  (Public  Law  91-646)  shall  be  denied 
such  eligibility  as  a  result  of  his  betog  un- 
able, because  of  a  major  disaster  as  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  to  meet  the  occu- 
pancy reqiUrements  set  by  such  Act. 

LEGAL  SERVICES 

Sec.  412.  Whenever  the  President  deter- 
mines that  low-income  Individuals  are  un- 
able to  secure  legal  services  adequate  to 
meet  their  needs  as  a  consequence  of  a  ma- 
jor disaster,  he  shall  assure  the  avaUabUlty 
of  such  legal  services  as  may  be  needed  by 
these  individuals  because  of  conditions 
created  by  a  major  disaster.  Whenever  fea- 
sible, and  consistent  with  the  goals  of  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section,  the 
President  shall  assure  that  the  programs  are 
conducted  with  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  appropriate  Federal  agencies  and  State 
and  local  bar  associations. 

CRISIS  COUNSELDJO  ASSISTANCE  AND  TRAINING 

Sec  413.  The  President  Is  authorized 
(through  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health)  to  provide  professional  counseUng 
services,    including    financial    assistance    to 
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.  state  or  local  agencies  or  private  mental 
health  organizations  to  provide  such  services 
or  tratnlag  of  disaster  workers,  to  victims  of 
major  itlsaaters  In  order  to  relieve  mental 
uealth  proMema  eauaed  or  aggravated  by  the 
disaster  or  its  aftermath. 

COMMUmXT    OISASTXa   LOAMS 

Sbc.  414.  (a)  Thm  President  la  authoiiz^ 
to  Boak*  disaster  loans  to  any  local  govn^ 
meat  which  may  suffer  a  substantial  loa  aC 
tax  aad  other  revenues  as  a  result  of  a  ma- 
jor dlaaatcr.  and  has  cUmonstrated  a  n«e«t 
for  financial  aaalstanca  in  order  to  perform 
Its  governmental  funcUons.  The  amount  of 
any  such  disaster  loan  shall  be  based  on 
need,  and  shall  not  exceed  25  per  centum  of 
the  annual  operating  budget  of  that  local 
government  for  the  fiscal  year  bi  which  the 
major  disaster  occurs.  The  President  is  an- 
thorlaed  to  cancel  repayment  of  all  or 
any  part  of  sueft  dlsMter  loan  to  the  ertent 
that  revenues  of  the  local  government  dur- 
ing the  three-fun  fiscal  year  period  follow- 
ing the  disaster  are  iasnUlclent  to  meet  the 
operating  hu<%et  of  the  local  government, 
lnclu<tlDg  adtftttoiMd  dinster-reteted  ex- 
penses of  a  municipal  operatioD  character. 

f^)  Any  disaster  kxuis  Made  under  this 
section  Shan  not  reduce  or  otherwise  affect 
any  grants  or  other  asatstaBce  under  this 

(e)(1)  Strimtlc  C  of  tftle  I  of  the  8ta1» 
aadiMl  PtaU  Aatatane*  Act  of  i«Ta  la 
■mMidi  d  by  tM^a^  at  tlM  end  tberwtf  th« 
laOowtng  n««  seetton: 

"^'c.  14(J.  EtrrrrLBiRKT  Factor  Aptected  bt 
Major  Diaitsms 

_"IP  tba  administration'  of  this  tlQe  the 
SiecreCsry  shall  disregard  any  (Aange  In  data 
In  determining  the  entitlement  of  a  State 
government  or  a  urlt  c'  local  government  for 
a  period  of  00  months  If  that  change — 

"(1)  results  from  a  major  disaster  deter- 
mined by  the  PresMmt  nnder  section  102  of 
tta*  Dlaaater  BcUef  Act  Aaaendmenta  of  1971 


"(3)  radiseis  the  aaaotwt  ef  the  esititle- 
msnt  of  that  State  government  er  unit  •< 
local  government.". 

(3 )  The  smsnrtment  made  by  this  sectkm 
takes  effect  on  Aj^su  1,  UTi. 

ncaacaKCT  cossmu  w jcsctows 
Sac.  415.  The  PnsMent  is  aatb(»leed  dnr- 
Ing,  or  ha  antletpatton  e*.  an  emergency  <k 
■Jmjor  (Hsaster  to  eataMteh  temporary  com- 
■unlcattoos  qvtems  and  to  make  snch  eom- 
munlcaMoiia  asraOable  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment oMdala  and  otter  peasons  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

TMrrKKCT    I^BUC   TRAKSPOarATlON 

fcc.  41S.  Tha  Prsslitiint  ts  auUsortaed  to 
proyMa  temporary  pnhUe  transportation 
serviea  tax  a  major  dlaaster  area  to  meet 
eaa—geacy  needs  and  to  pcovMe  transporta- 
tion to  SDvsvnmental  oScaa,  snpply  eentcta, 
***>"*■  PO"*  o^cas.  arhools.  major  amMoy- 
■■nt  rsnt«ra.  and  such  other  places  tm  amy 
be  neceaaary  In  otdar  to  aimMa  the  com- 
munity to  resume  U»  normal  pattern  of  life 
as  soon  as  possible. 

rata  snFFRXBBioK  csAirra 
Bae.  417.  Tha  PiaaUtet  la  authotlxed  to 
psovide  amlatstica.  UirMMlIng  granta.  equlp- 
mant.  mppUaa.  and  pemoanal,  to  any  State 
tor  the  Mppreaalon  af  aay  Ar«  oa  i^HbUely 
av  privately  avnad  fovast  ov  rrslaiiil  mtkUh 
thvastsaa  anch  daatnacUau  aa  vonld  oonrtA- 
tirte  a  major  dlaaster. 

Snr.  41t.  (a)  Where  an  existing  timber  sale 
contract  between  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcolture 
or  the  Sscretary  of  the  Interior  and  a  Um- 
ber purchaser  doea  not  provide  reflef  from 
™M>C'l^»lcal  change  not  dtie  to  negligence 
<y  *^  porchaasr  prior  to  approval  of  «on- 
on  of  araactlon  af  spaetted  natf  <« 
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physical  change  results  in  additional  con- 
structicn  work  In  connection  with  such  road 
or  facility  by  such  purchaser  with  an  esti- 
mated cost,  as  determined  b|  the  appropriate 
Secretary,  (1)  of  more  than  $1,000  for  sales 
under  one  million  bo  rd  fact,  (2)  of  more 
than  $1  per  thousand  boani  feet  for  sales 
of  one  to  three  mUllon  boanl  feet,  cr  (3)  of 
more  than  53,000  for  sjUcs  o\er  three  mlUicn 
board  feet,  such  lncre.i=ed  coartructicn  cost 
shall   be   borne   by   the   United   States. 

(b)  If  the  appropriate  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  damages  are  so  great  that  restora- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  conttructlon  is  not 
practical  under  the  cost-star Ir g  arrange- 
ment authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  be  may  aUcw  cnceUatlcn  of  a  con- 
tract entered  into  by  his  Oepartment  not- 
withstanding contrary  provlaions  therein. 

(c)  The  Secretary  cf  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  reduce  to  seven  days  the  mini- 
mum period  of  advance  public  noUce  re- 
quired by  the  first  sectlcn  cf  the  Act  of  June 
4,  1887  (16  U£.C.  476),  In  Connection  with 
the  sale  of  timber  from  national  forests, 
whenever  the  Secretary  det«nlnes  that  (1) 
the  sale  of  such  tlmter  will  assist  in  the 
construction  of  any  area  of  State  damaged 
by  a  major  disaster,  (2)  the  »te  of  such  tim- 
ber wUl  assist  in  sustaining  the  economy  of 
such  area,  or  (3)  the  sale  of  such  timber  is 
neremary  to  salvage  the  value  of  timber 
damaged  la  such  major  dlsaater  3  to  protect 
nadamaged  timber. 

(d)  The  President,  when  he  determines  it 
to  be  In  the  public  interest,  ts  antborl2sed 
to  make  grants  to  any  State  cr  local  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  removing  from  pri- 
vately owred  lands  ttanber  damaged  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  major  disaster,  and  such  State  cr 
local  government  is  authorized  up>on  applica- 
tion, to  make  paymg^  out  cf  such  grants 
to  any  person  for  relSlwjrsement  c*  expenses 
actually  Incurred  by  such  person  in  the  re- 
moval of  damaged  timber,  n-.t  to  exceed  the 
amotmt  that  such  expenses  exceed  the  sal- 
vage valtie  of  such  timber. 

TITLE  V— ECONOanc  RECOVERY  FOR 
DISASTER  AREftS 

Sec  601.  The  Public  Worka  and  Economic 
Daveic^ment  Act  of  1966.  «s  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  and  thereof  the 
following  new  UUe : 

"TnXB  Vin— ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  FOB 
DISASTER  ARRfs 

"PTTRPOSES    OF   Tmj: 

"Ssc.  801.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  tiUe  to 
provide  assistance  for  the  economic  recovery, 
after  the  period  of  emergency  aid  and  re- 
placement of  essential  faculties  and  services, 
of  any  major  dlsastar  area  which  has  suffered 
a  dislocation  of  its  economy  of  sufficient  se- 
verity to  require  (a)  assistance  In  planning 
*■■■  develop ment  to  replace  that  lost  in  the 
dlaaater;  (b)  continued  coordination  of  as- 
»*«t»nea  available  under  Faderal-ald  pro- 
graflss;  and  (c)  continued  assistance  toward 
the  rastoratlon  of  the  employment  base. 

"nSASTEX   RECOVEKT    PULNHIlfO 

"Sftc.  802.  (a)  (1)  In  the  caae  of  any  major 
disaster  area  which  the  Governor  has  deter- 
mined requires  assistance  undtr  this  title  and 
for  which  he  has  requested  such  assistance, 
the  Governor,  within  thirty  days  after  au- 
dortzatlan  of  such  assistance  by  the  Presl- 
itait,  wball  designate  a  Recovery  Planning 
Council  for  such  area  or  for  each  part  there- 
of. 

"(»)  Stich  Council  Shan  be  ccmposed  0*  not 
^B  ttian  live  members,  a  majority  of  whom 
*6^1bo  local  elected  offlclals  of  iwlittcal  snb- 
dtflalona  wlthta  the  affected  areas,  at  least 
ooe  repreaentattve  of  the  State,  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  PMeral  Government.  During 
toe  period  fbr  which  the  major  disaster  Is  de- 
^»ed^tho  Federal  eoordlnatftig  officer  shall 
■"■">  Bsrve  on  the  Ctmneil. 

(9}_yt^  ^deral  repi iMufeittve  on  saeh 
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eral  Regional  Council  for  the  affected  area, 
or  a  member  of  the  Federal  Regional  Coun- 
cil designated  by  the  Chairman.  The  Fed- 
eral representative  on  such  CbuncU  may  be 
the  Federal  Co-Chalrman  of  the  Regional 
Commission  established  pursuant  to  title  V 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act,  or  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act,  or  his  designee,  where  all  of 
the  affected  area  Is  within  the  boundaries  of 
such  Commission. 

•'(4)  The  Governor  may  designate  an  exist- 
ing multljurisdlctlonal  organfeatlon  as  the 
Recovery  Planning  CouncU  wHere  such  orga- 
nization compiles  with  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  wltl}  the  addition  of  State  and 
Federal  representatives.  Where  possible,  the 
organization  designated  a-5  the  Recovsry 
Planing  Council  shaH  be  or  shall  be  subse- 
quently designated  as  the  clearinghouse 
required  by  Office  of  Management  and  Budeet 
Circular  RA-95. 

•75)  The  Recovery  Plannlnj  Council  s^an 
Include  private  cltteena  as  members  to  the 
extent  feasible,  and  shall  pmvlde  for  and 
encourage  public  partlclpatloa  In  its  delib- 
erations and  decisions. 

■•(b)  The  Recovery  Planning  Council  (1) 
Shan  review  existing  devek>pnlcct,  land  use 
and  other  plans  for  the  affected  area;  (2) 
may  make  such  revisions  as  it  determines 
necessary  for  the  economic  recovery  of  the 
area,  Including  the  development  of  new  plans 
and  the  preparation  of  a  recovay  tovestment 
plan  for  the  five-year  period  foHowlng  the 
declaratton  of  the  disaster;  and  (3)  may 
make  recommendations  for  anch  revisions 
and  the  Implementlon  of  such  plaris  to  the 
Governor  and  responsible  Iccal  governments 
The  Council  shall  accept  as  o»e  element  of 
the  recovery  Investment  plan  dfctermlnatlons 
made  under  section  402(f)  cf  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  Amendnjents  of  1974. 

"(c)(1)  A  recovery  lnve-tm«nt  plan  pre- 
pared by  a  Recovery  Planrlnx  Council  may 
recommend  the  revLslon,  delegation,  repro- 
gramlng.  or  additional  approval  of  Ffederal- 
ald  projects  and  programs  within  the  area 

"(A)  for  which  appHcptlon  Has  been  made 
bnt  approval  not  yet  granted; 

"(B)  ftmds  have  been  obligated  or  ap- 
proval granted  but  construction  not  yet 
begun;  ' 

"(C)  for  which  furds  have  been  or  are 
scheduled  to  te  apportlnned  wtthln  the  five 
years  after  the  declaration  of  the  disaster; 

"fD)  which  may  otherwise  be  avaffable 
to  the  area  under  any  S?tate  schedule  or  re- 
vised State  schedule  of  priorities;   or 

"(E)  which  may  reasonably  be  anticipated 
as  becoming  avallabie  wider  cxlsttaur 
program"'. 

"(2)  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Recovery  Planning  Council  and  the  request 
of  laie  Governor,  any  funds  for  projecta  or 
programs  Identified  pursuant  to  paragrapji 
(1)  of  this  subsection  may  be  placed  la 
reserve  by  the  responsible  Federal  agency  for 
use  In  accordance  with  snch  recommenda- 
tions. Upon  the  request  of  the  Governor  and 
with  the  concinn-ence  of  affected  local  gov- 
ernments, such  funds  may  be  transferred  to 
the  Recovery  Planning  Council  »o  be  expend- 
ed In  the  Implementation  of  the  recovery 
Investment  plan. 

"puauc  WORK8  AWD  DEVKLopMKjrr  Facnjnxs 

•BAMTS    AKD    LOAMS 

-Vmc.  80a  (a)  The  President  Is  antbortzed 
to  provide  funds  to  any  Recovery  Planning 
Ooandl  for  the  Implementation  «rf  a  recovery 
Investment  plan  by  pubUc  bodies.  Bach 
funds  may  be  used — 

•^1)  to  make  loans  for  the  acqnMtkm  or 
developtnent  of  land  and  hnprovement  facU- 
^*T  }»<*.  tnclndlng  tbe  8cqul«itlan  or  de- 
velopment of  parka  or  open  spiicea.  »««h  tbe 
aeqrnlsttlon,  couatruetkiii,  retiataKttatlon.  al- 
teration, ezpanston,  or  Improvement  of  tmA 
faculties.  Including  related  nuKMnery  and 
eq\ilpmeBt,  and 
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"(2)  to  make  supplementary  grants  to  In- 
creEise  the  Federal  share  for  projects  for 
which  funds  are  reserved  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  802  of  this  Act,  or  other 
Federal-aid  projects  In  the  affected  area. 

•'(b)  Grants  and  loans  under  this  section 
may  bs  made  to  any  State,  local  government, 
or  private  or  public  nonprofit  organization 
representing  any  major  disaster  area  or  part 
thereof. 

"(cj  No  supplementary  grant  shall  In- 
crease the  Federal  share  of  tbe  cost  cf  any 
project  to  greater  than  90  per  centum,  except 
la  the  case  of  a  grant  for  the  benefit  of 
Indians  or  Alaska  Natives,  or  In  the  case  of 
any  State  or  local  government  which  the 
President  determines  has  exhausted  its  ef- 
fective taxing  and  borrowing  capacity. 

'•(d)  Loans  under  this  section  shall  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  matur- 
ities of  such  loans,  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  less  1  per  c?n- 
tum  per  annum. 

"(e)  Financial  assistance  under  this  title 
shall  not  be  extended  to  assist  establishments 
relocating  from  one  area  to  another  or  to 
assist  subcontractors  whose  purpose  is  to 
divest,  or  whose  economic  success  is  de- 
pendent upon  divesting,  other  contractors  or 
subcontractors  of  contracts  therefore  cus- 
tomarily performed  by  them:  Provided  how- 
ever, Tha":  such  limitations  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  assistance  for  the  expan- 
sion of  an  existing  business  entity  through 
the  establishment  of  a  new  branch,  affiliate, 
or  subsidiary  of  such  entity  if  the  Secretary 
of  Cammerce  finds  that  the  establishment  of 
such  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  will  not 
result  In  an  Increase  in  unemployment  of 
the  area  of  original  location  or  In  any  other 
area  where  such  entity  cond\'ctT  business 
operations,  unless  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe  that  such  branch,  afflUate,  cr  sub- 
^dlary  Is  being  established  with  the  inten- 
tion of  closing  down  the  operations  of  the 
existing  busl'-ess  entity  in  the  area  of  its 
original  location  or  in  any  other  area  where 
it  conducts  such  operations. 

"loan  guarantees 
"Stc.  804.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
provide  funds  to  Recovery  Planning  Councils 
to  guarantee  loans  made  to  private  borrowers 
by  private  lending  Institutions  (1)  to  aid  In 
financing  any  project  within  a  major  disaster 
area  for  the  purchas3  or  development  of  land 
and  facilities  (Including  machinery  and 
equipment)  for  industrial  or  commercial  us- 
age including  the  canstructlon  of  new  build- 
ings, and  rehabilitation  of  abandoned  or 
unoccupied  buildings,  and  the  alteration, 
conversion,  or  enlargement  of  existing  build- 
ings: and  (2)  for  working  capital  in  connec- 
tion with  projects  in  major  dUaster  areas  as- 
sisted under  paragraph  (1)  hereof,  upon  ap- 
plication of  such  Institution  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may 
prescribe:  Provided,  however.  That  no  such 
guarantee  shall  at  any  time  exceed  90  per 
centiim  of  the  amount  of  the  outstanding 
unpaid  balance  of  such  loan. 

"TECHNICAL   ASSISTANCE 

"Sec  805.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title  the  President  Is  authorized  to 
provide  technical  aisslstance  which  would  be 
useful  In  facilitating  economic  recovery  in 
major  disaster  areas.  Such  assistance  shall 
include  project  planning  and  feasibility 
studies,  management  and  operational  assist- 
ance, and  studies  evaluating  the  needs  of, 
and  developing  potentialities  for,  economic 
recovery  of  such  areas.  Such  assistance  may 
be  provided  by  the  President  through  mem- 
bers of  the  staff,  through  the  payment  of 
funds  authorized  for  this  title  to  other  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment, through  the  employment  of  private  In- 
dividuals, partnerships,  firms,  corporations, 
or  suitable  Institutions,  under  contracts  en- 
tered into  for  such  purposes,  or  through 
grants-in-aid  to  appropriate  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  State,  area,  district,  or  local 
orBanlzatlons. 

"(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  defray  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  the  administrative  expenses  of  Recovery 
Planning  Council's  established  pursuant  to 
section  802  of  this  Act.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  the  non-Federal  share  of  such 
cDSts  or  expenses,  the  President  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  all  contributions  both 
In  cash  and  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  space,  equipment,  and 
services.  Where  practicable,  grants-in-aid 
authorized  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  other  available 
planning  grants,  authorized  under  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  highway 
planning  and  research  grants  authorized 
under  the  Pederal-ald  Highway  Act  of  1982, 
to  assure  adequate  and  effective  planning 
and  economical  use  of  funds. 

"ijis.\STKB  be;overt  eevolvinc  fund 

"Sec.  806.  Funds  obtained  by  the  President 
to  carry  out  this  title  and  collections  and 
repayments  received  under  this  title  shall  be 
deposited  In  a  disaster  recovery  revolving 
fund  (hereunder  referred  to  as  the  "fund"), 
which  is  hereby  established  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  and  which  shall  be 
available  to  the  President  for  the  purp>ose  of 
extending  financial  assistance  under  this 
title,  a:id  for  the  payment  of  all  obligations 
and  expei:ditures  arising  in  connection 
therewith.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  title  not  to  ex- 
ceed $200,000,000  to  establish  such  revolving 
fund  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
raple.ilsh  it  on  an  annual  basis.  The  fund 
shall  pay  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury,  following  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year.  Interest  on  the  amount  of  loans  out- 
standing under  this  title  computed  In  such 
manner  and  at  such  rate  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
maining periods  to  maturity  comparable  to 
the  average  maturities  of  such  loans,  ad- 
justed to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum,  during  the  month  of  June  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  loans  were  made." 
TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 
AOTHOEITY    TO    PSESCBIBK    RtTLES 

Sec.  601.  The  President  may  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regiUatlons  as  may  be  necessary 
and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  he  may  exercise  any  power 
or  authority  conferred  on  him  by  any  section 
of  this  Act  either  directly  or  through  such 
Federal  agency  or  agencies  as  he  may  desig- 
nate. 

Skc.  602.  (a)  SecUon  701(a)  (3)  (B)  (11)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954  (40  U.S.C.  461(a) 
(3)(B)(11))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(11)  have  suffered  substantial  damage  as  a 
result  of  a  majcr  disaster  as  determined  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  Amendments  of  1974". 

(b)  Section  8(b)  (3)  of  the  NaUonal  Houa- 
in?  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1708c(b)(S))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  last  proviso  "section 
102(1)  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  102(b) 
and  301  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974". 

(c)  Section  203(h)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (12  V3.C.  1709(h))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  103(1)  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970"  and  Inserting  In  Ilea 
thereof  "section  102(b)  and  301  of  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1974". 

(d)  Section  221(f)  of  the  National  Hous- 


ing Act  (12  U.S.C.  17151(f))  is  amended  by 
str.kln;:;  out  cf  the  last  paragraph  "the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  Disaster  Relief  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974". 

(e)  Section  7(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
t3mbsr  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress  as  amended;  20  U.S.C.  241-1 
(a)(1)(A)).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'■pursuant  to  section  102(1)  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Art  of  1970"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
tl-iererf  'pursuant  to  sections  102(b)  and 
301  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  Amendments 
of  1974". 

(f)  SectlDn  16(a)  of  the  Act  of  Sentember 
23,  1950  (79  Stat.  1158;  20  U.S.C.  646(a))  Is 
amenied  by  striking  o'Jt  "section  102(1)  cf 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970"  and  Inserting 
In  1  eu  thereof  "section  102(b)  and  301  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  Amendments  cf  1974". 

(g)  Section  408(a)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  758(a) ) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  102  (1) 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  102(b)  and 
301  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  Amendments  of 

1974". 

(h)  Section  165(h)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Ecv- 
enue  Code  of  1954.  relating  to  disaster  loucs 
(26  U.S.C  165(h)  (2) )  ts  amended  to  read  as 
.  follows : 

"(2)  occurring  In  an  area  subsequently  de- 
termined by  the  President  of  the  United 
Statas  to  warrant  assistance  by  the  Federal 
Governm?nt  under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
Amendments  of  1974,". 

(i)  Section  5064(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1951  (26  VS.C.  5064(a)). 
relating  to  losses  caused  by  disaster.  Is 
amended  by  strlki-g  out  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1970"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  Disaster  Relief  Act  Amendments  of 
1974". 

(J)  SecUon  5708(a)  of  tbe  Internal  Re-e- 
nue  Code  of  1954  (25  U.S.C.  5708(a)),  relat- 
ing to  losses  caused  by  disaster,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  Disaster  Relief  Act  cf 
1970"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1974". 

(k)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1954 
(68  Stat.  330;  48  U.S.C.  1681.),  is  amended 
by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  "section 
102(1)  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  102(b)  and 
301  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  Amendments  of 

1974". 

(1)  Section  1820(f)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code  (80  Stat.  1316,  as  amended  by 
84  Stat.  1753),  Is  amended  by  striking  "the 
Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1970"  and  Insert- 
Irg  in  lieu  thereof  "The  Disaster  Relief  Act 
Amendment  of  1974". 

(m)  Whenever  reference  Is  made  In  any 
provision  of  law  (other  than  this  Act),  reg- 
ulation, rule,  record,  <»  document  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970  (84  Stat.  1744) ,  or  any  provision  of  such 
Act.  such  reference  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  reference  to  the  Disaster  Relief  Aci  Amend- 
ments of  1974  or  to  the  appropriate  provision 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  Amendments  of 
1974  unless  no  such  provision  Is  included 
therein. 

KEPEAL    or    EXlhTIWU    LAW 

Sec.  603.  The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970. 
as  amended  (84  Stat.  1744),  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed; except  sections  231,  232.  233,  234, 
235.  236.  237,  301 .  302,  303,  and  304.  Notwith- 
standing such  repeal  the  provisions  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  19T0  shall  continue 
in  effect  with  respect  to  any  major  disaster 
declared  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

PSIOR    ALLOCATION    Or    FTTIfOS 

Ssc.  604.  Poinds  heretofore  appropriated 
and  available  under  Public  Laws  91-606,  as 
amended,  and  92-385  shall  continue  to  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  completing  com- 
mitments made  under  those  Acts  as  well  as 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Commltmenta 
for  disaster  assistance  and  relief  made  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  fulfilled. 
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BfllLllVt    DATS 

8sc.  000.  Thia  Act  8b*U  take  effect  as  of 
il4>rU  1. 1974. 

AT7THOUZATION 

Skc.  000.  Such  funda  as  may  be  necessary 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

THansrA,  RKLnr  Act  Akenduents  or  1974 
(FUpt.  No.  83-778) 
(To  accompany  8.  3002  ] 
The  Committee  on  Public  Wm-ks,  to  which 
was  referred  the  bill  (8.  3062)  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1974,  having  con- 
sidered the  same,  reports  favorably  thereon 
with  an  amendment  and  recommends  that 
the  bill  (as  amended)   do  pass. 

OSmaAX.    STATXKXNT 

The  comprehensive  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970  has  been  more  frequently  and  ezten- 
sively  applied  during  the  three  years  of  its 
existence  than  any  similar  previous  legis- 
lation. The  President  declared  111  major 
disasters  In  41  different  SUtes.  In  1973,  43 
major  disasters  covering  about  one-fourth 
of  all  United  States  counties  In  31  States 
necessitated  Federal  help  of  some  type  to 
more  than  70,000  famlliee. 

Although  certain  features  of  the  1970  Act 
have  been  criticized,  the  basic  pattern  of 
public  and  private  assli'tance  it  provided 
has  received  wide  support.  The  President's 
report  to  Congress  on  May  14,  1973,  and  the 
Admlnistratlon-sponaoFed  bill  (S.  1840), 
while  urging  increased  rSsponsibility  in  dis- 
aster relief  for  the  States  and  proposing  sev- 
eral significant  departures  from  the  present 
system,  recommended  retaining  many  pro- 
▼litons  of  the  1970  Act  with  litUe  or  no 
ehadge.  ^ 

The  majority  of  those  who  testified  be- 
fon  the  Disaster  Relief  Subcommittee  dur- 
ing extensive  hearings  last  year  favore<r 
continuance  of  many  of  its  programs.  At  the 
same  time  recommendations  were  made  to 
-modify,  expand  or  curtail  certain  features 
which  have  contributed  to  the  formulation 
of  this  bUl. 

Members  of  the  Committee  believe  that 

the     1970    Act     should     be     updated     and 

strengtEened,    certain    benefits    should    be 

•modified,  uid  several  new  provisions  should 

be  added. '^ 

The  mere  significant  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  in  S.  3062  Include: 
(1)  redefining  "major  disaster"  to  Include 
additional  causes  for  disasters  and  permit- 
ting a  distinction  between  major  disasters 
and  those  of  lesser  Impact;  (2)  strengthen- 
ing provisions  for  disaster  planning,  pre- 
paredness, and  mitigation:  (3)  requiring  ac- 
quisition of  any  available  insurance  to  pro- 
tect against  future  disaster  loeees  any  prop- 
erty repaired  or  restored  with  Federal  as- 
•tetance;  (4)  imposing  civil  and  criminal 
penalttes  for  violations  of  U.S.  disaster  re- 
lief laws;  (5)  authorizing  Presidential  as- 
sistance in  allocating  scarce  buUdlng  mate- 
rials needed  in  major  disaster  areas;  (6) 
authorizing  100%  grants  for  repairing  or  re- 
constructing public  educational  and  recre- 
ational faculties  (In  addition  to  othjr  pub- 
lic faculties)  and  private,  non-profit  medi- 
cal and  educational  facUltisa  and  utlUtles 
damaged  by  major  disasters,  and  permitting 
State  and  local  governments  the  option  of 
90%  grants  with  greater  administrative  flex- 
ihillty  for  damaged  public  faciUUes;  (7)  al- 
lov^  direct  expenditures  for  restoration  of 
dai&aged  homes  to  habitable  condition;  (8) 
creating  a  grant  program  to  States  for  fi- 
nancial aaststance  for  the  extraordinary 
needkof  disaster  vlcttms;  (9)  directing  the 
procurement  of  food  commodities  for  distri- 
bution in  major  dlsasten  anas;  (10)  au- 
thorlitlng  loans  (subject  to  later  fatglvene« 


In  part  or  whole)  not  to  exfead  Zb'To  of  an- 
nual operating  btldgets  to  local  govemments 
suffering  revenue  losses  and  in  financial  need 
because  of  major  disasters;  (11)  providing 
professional  counseling,  training  and  services 
for  mental  health  problems  caused  or  ag- 
gravated by  a  disaster;  and  (12)  establishing 
a  new,  long-range  eccnomic  recovery  pro- 
gram for  mal-f  di:ast?r  areas. 

It  was  the  Committee's  intention  to  legis- 
lation on  the  g;eneral  subject  of  disaster  relief 
In  the  near  future.  A  meeting  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Disaster  Relief  bad  been 
scheduled  for  April  9  prior  to  the  terrible 
events  that  took  place  on  April  4  when  tor- 
nadoes struck  In  the  Mid-west  and  South. 

The  tragi:  1ds3  of  life  and  wicJesreaa 
devastation  which  took  place  re-emphaslzed 
the  need  for  swift  action.  The  Chairman  and 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, Senators  Burdlck  and  Domenici,  to- 
gether with  the  Ranking  Minority  Member 
of  the  Committee,  Senator  Baker,  made  on- 
the-scene  Inspection  of  the  disaster  damage 
and  recovery  effort  in  Tennecsee,  Kentucky, 
Indiana  and  Ohio  on  April  5  and  6.  Meetings 
were  held  with  Senators  and  staff  from  af- 
fected States  and  with  Secretary  James  T. 
Lynn  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  on  April  8.  The  legis- 
lation was  considered  and  reported  by  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ar>rU  9. 

The  speed  with  which  the  Committee  was 
able  to  act  is  directly  attributable  to  the 
months  of  painstaking  effort  that  went  Into 
the  review  of  the  program.  While  the  Com- 
mittee was  able  to  act  with  dispatch,  its 
action  was  in  no  way  hasty. 

To  insure  that  the  widest  possible  benefits 
and  assistance  will  be  made  available  to  the 
people  of  the  areas  damaged  by  the  recent 
tornadoes,  this  bill  provides  for  its  taking 
effect  as  of  April  1, 1974. 

HEARXNCS 

At  the  outset  of  the  93rd'  Congress,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  agreed 
that  a  review  of  the  Federal  role  in  providing 
disaster  assistance  was  Justified.  Both  the 
number  of  and  loses  inflicted  by  major  dis- 
asters have  risen  remarkably  In  the  last  few 
years.  It  was  also  expected  that  recommenda- 
tions would  be  made  by  the  Administration 
for  revising  some  of  the  programs. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Disaster  Relief  con- 
ducted   an    Inquiry    during    ths    last    nine 
months  on  the  adequacy,  cost,  and  effective- 
ness of  such  assistance.  Special  att3nti6n  was 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  benefits 
provided  by  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970 
(as    amended)    and    the    administration    of 
that  law  In  more  than  100  major  disasters. 
Field  hearings  were  held  In  four  cities  sub- 
jected to  severe  losses  in  recent  nuijor  dis- 
asters: BUoxl.  Mississippi  (March  24,  1973); 
Rapid    City.    South    Dakota    (March    30-31, 
1973);  WUkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania  (May  11- 
12,  1973);  and  Elmira,  New  Yerk   (Jime  1-2, 
1973).    Testimony    on    the    Administration- 
sponsored  bUl   (S.   1840)   and  on  other  pro- 
posed relief  measures  was  received  during 
three  <juy  of  hearings  In  Washington  (Sep- 
temberTl-13.  1973),  and  a  fourth  day  was 
devoted  to  reviewing  8.  3062  (March  6,  1974). 
More  than  300  witnesses  testified  in  peraon 
at  these  hearings  and  nearly  90  others  sub- 
mitted statements  for  the  record,  which  to- 
taled over  2,800  pages.  Among  those  appear- 
ing before  the  Subcommittee  were  members 
of  Congress,  State  legislators.  Federal,  State 
and  local  officials  involved  in  Bdmlnlsterlng 
disaster  relief,  representatives  from  various 
private    relief    organizations    and    Interest 
groups,    and    many    private    citizens.    These 
spokesmen   from   different  seetlons   of   the 
country  presented  a  cross-sectton  of  widely 
divenlfled  groups  and  opinion*  and  enabled 
member*  to  raise  relevant  questions  about 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  disaster  assist- 
ance. 
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MAJC»  mw  PROVISIONS  or  S.  3062 

1.  Disasters  and  Major  DUatters  Distin- 
guished {Section  192) 
Under  present  law  a  Presidential  declare- 
tlon  of  a  major  disaster  at  the  request  of  a 
State  Governor  automaUcally  "triggers"  aU 
benefits  authorized  by  Federal  disaster  legis- 
lation. There  are  emergency  situations,  how- 
ever. In  which  only  limited  aid  Is  req\ilred. 

To  make  it  more  practicable  to  extend  help 
during  lesser  emergencies,  the  definition  of 
major  disaster  Is  amended  to  create  a  new 
•emer^eicy"  category.  ThU  win  permit  such 
aid  as  technical  assistance,  adrisory  person- 
nel, equipment,  food,  other  supplies,  person- 
nel, medical  care,  and  other  easentlala  to  be 
provided. 

In  accordance  with  this  ntw  definition, 
various  eections  of  the  bill  refer  only  to 
emergency  activities  and  do  not  contemplate 
providing  other  benefits  unless  a  major  dis- 
aster Is  declared  by  the  President. 
2.  Disaster  Preparedness  Assista/nce  {Sections 
201  and  202) 
Both  the  1969  and  1970  Disaster  Relief  Acts 
authorized  50  percent  matching  grants  not 
to  exceed  »250,000  per  state  to  assist  them  in 
developing  comprehensive  plans  and  pro- 
grams to  combat  major  disastens.  For  various 
reasons,  the  States  have  not  fully  utilized 
this  aid;  fourteen  States  received  a  total  of 
$217,000  In  Federal  disaster  planning  fvmds 
during  the  15  months  the  1969  Uw  was  opera- 
tive, while  eleven  States  have  been  granted 
$712,000  under  the  1970  law.  Ohly  one  Stete 
(California)  has  eo  far  used  the  e..tlre  $250,- 
000  apportionment.  To  encourage  greater 
participation.  Title  n  of  the  bill  authorizes 
an  outright,  one-time  grant  of  up  to  $260,000 
for  each  State  without  requlsed  matching 
funds. 

The  President  Is  empowered  to  establish  a 
Federal  disaster  preparedness  program  iislng 
the  services  of  all  appropriate  agencies  to 
develop  plans  for  disaster  mitigation,  warn- 
ing systems,  emergency  operations,  rehabUl- 
tation,  and  recovery  and  to  aonduct  such 
activities  as  disaster  training,  coordination, 
research,  evaluation,  and  statutory  revUlon. 
He  l3  also  authorized  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  the  States  In  developing  their 
plans  (Including  hazard  reduction  and  miti- 
gation), and  for  their  assistance  and  recov- 
ery programs. 

Any  State  receiving  a  $250,000  planning 
grant  must  submit,  through  an  $gency  desig- 
nated for  that  purpose,  a  comprehensive  dis- 
aster preparedness  program  to  the  President 
which  sets  forth  provisions  for  both  emer- 
gency and  permanent  assistance  and  provides 
for  the  appointment  and  training  of  appro- 
priate staff  and  for  the  formulation  of  neces- 
sary regulations  and  procedures. 

The  existing  statutory  provision  for  con- 
tinuous revision  and  updating  of  disaster 
assistance  pUns.  authorizing  annual  60  per- 
cent matching  grants  not  In  excess  of  $36,000 
to  each  State,  Is  retained. 

3.  Insurance  (section  3t4) 
The  Increased  Federal  costs  cf  providing 
disaster  assistance  In  recent  years,  especlaUy 
to  the  private  sector,  has  focused  attention 
on  the  need  for  more  extenslvie  insurance 
coverage  against  losses  caused  by  natural 
hazards.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  prop- 
erty owners  to  purchase  baslo  protection 
against  such  losses  through  any  reasonably 
available  insurance. 

The  bUl  stipuUtes  that  insurance  adequate 
to  protect  against  future  loss  must  be  ob- 
tained for  any  disaster-damaged  property 
which  has  been  replaced,  restored,  repaired 
or  constructed  with  Federal  disaster  funds. 
Unless  such  insurance  Is  secure4,  no  appli- 
cant for  Federal  assistance  can  receive  aid 
for  any  damage  to  his  property  in  future 
major  disasters.  State  govemments  may  elect 
to  provide  self -Insurance  on  their  public  fa- 
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cilltles.  States  which  choose  to  act  as  self- 
instirers  wlU  not  be  eligible  for  disaster  as- 
sistance because  of  damage  to  property  on 
which  they  previously  received  aid. 

4.  Criminal  and  Civil  Penalties  (Section  317) 
Previously  enacted  disaster  relief  acts  have 

not  proTlded  specific  penalties  for  those  who 
wUfully  failed  to  comply  with  their  provi- 
sions. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  imprisonment  tar  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both,  for  persons  who  wU- 
fully make  fraudulent  claims.  Anyone  wrong- 
fully applying  the  proceeds  of  any  loan  or 
cash  benefit  would  be  clvUly  Uable  for  one 
and  one-half  times  the  original  principal 
of  any  loan  or  cash  benefit. 

5.  Availability  and  Distribution  of  Materials 

(Section  318) 

At  the  request  of  the  Oovernor  of  a  State 
suffering  damage  caused  by  a  major  disaster, 
the  President  is  authorized  ai^d  directed 
to  provide  for  a  survey  of  the  construction 
materials  reeded  In  the  major  disaster  area 
for  housing,  farming  operations  and  busi- 
ness enterprises  and  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  insure  the  availability  and  fair  dis- 
tribution of  such  materials  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  180  days.  To  the  extent  possible, 
the  President  is  directed  to  Implement  any 
allccatlon  program  through  companies  which 
customarily  supply  construction  materials 
In  the  aCe^ted  area. 

6.  Repair  and  Restoration  of  Damaged 
Facilities   (Section  402) 

S.  3062  provides  that  assistance  for  dam- 
aged or  testroyed  public  facilities  can  be 
provided  under  one  of  two  plans  at  the 
option  cf  eligible  State  cr  local  govern- 
ments. Grants  may  be  made  net  to  exceed 
100  percent  cf  cost  for  repair  or  reconstruc- 
tion on  a  project-by-project  basis,  as  author- 
ized by  current  law  or  a  Federal  contribution 
based  on  90  percent  of  the  t^tal  estimated 
cost  of  restoring  all  damaged  public  fa- 
culties within  Its  Jurisdiction  could  be  used 
to  repair  oi  restore  selected  facilities  cr  to 
construct  new  o::es.  This  will  permit  State 
or  local  choice  as  to  reconstruction  on  a 
Federally-audited  proJect-by-proJect  basis, 
or  with  much  greater  freedom  to  construct 
with  a  mlrlmum  of  Federal  control  the  fa- 
culties It  deems  best  for  government  func- 
tions In  the  area.  In  those  Jurisdictions  in- 
curring public  facility  damages  totaling  no 
more  than  $25,000,  a  block  grant  based  on 
100  percent  of  the  total  ccst  for  repairing  or 
reccnstrucUng  those  facilities  would  be 
made. 

Public  educational  and  recreational  facili- 
ties would  also  be  eligible  for  grants.  Since 
1965,  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  have  reoeived  Federal  funds  for  this 
purpose  through  Office  of  Education  budgets. 
When  such  assistance  was  extended  In  1960 
(P.L.  89-279)  to  cover  faculties  used  for 
pubUc  higher  education,  and  In  1972  (PX. 
92-385)  to  non-profit  private  educational 
Institutions,  administration  and  funding  of 
the  program  was  given  to  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  (now  In  n>AA) .  This  bill 
vests  authority  In  the  President  and  provides 
funds  from  the  same  source — the  President's 
emergency  fund.  It  includes  {urlvate  non- 
profit educational,  emergency,  medical  cus- 
tcxllal  care,  and  utility  facllltlee — the  latter 
being  rural  electrification  and  telephone 
membership  cooperatlTes. 

The  1970  Act  ezpresBly  excluded  from  the 
disaster  grant  program  public  facilities  used 
solely  for  park  and  recreational  purpoeea. 
Many  local  officials  and  otb»  wltneees  have 
requested  the  removal  of  this  restriction. 
There  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  treat- 
ing such  faculties  differently,  and  the  Com- 
mittee has,  therefore.  Included  for  assistance 
public  partes  and  recreation  areas.  In  the  case 


ot  these  newly  eligible  facilities,  the  Com- 
mittee recognizes  that  wbUe  repair  and  rea- 
sonable reconstruction  may  always  be  de- 
sirable, complete  restoration  or  replacement 
may  be  Impractical — as  in  the  case  of  a 
mature  forest.  The  Committee  expects  the 
FDAA  to  exercise  cUscretlon  In  committing 
Federal  funds  to  the  restoration  of  parks. 
Insofar  as  practical,  but  within  reasonable 
limits  taking  Into  account  the  value  of  the 
investment  to  the  affected  area. 

7.  Temporary  housing  (section  404) 

Temporary  housing  for  disaster  relief  vic- 
tims has  been  authorized  for  several  years. 
Assistance  can  now  be  provided  by  using 
available  Federal  property,  renting  cr  pur- 
chasing vacant  residential  units,  or  em- 
ploying mobile  or  other  prefabricated  homes. 

In  the  summer  of  1972  a  new  program  of 
minimal  basic  repairs  to  partially-damaged 
homes  was  begim  after  disastrous  fiocxiing 
m  the  Wllkes-Barre  area.  If  a  damaged  home 
could  be  made  habitable  In  a  relatively  short 
period  with  limited  expenditures,  such  re- 
pairs were  performed  without  charge  to  the 
owners  as  a  substltut;  fcr  other  temporary 
housing  which  the  Federal  government 
might  have  otherwise   provided. 

Although  this  action  was  taken  under  a 
broad  Interpretation  of  present  law.  It  Is 
preferable  to  establish  the  program  specif- 
ically by  statute.  Accordingly,  S.  3062  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  make  expenditures 
for  such  "mlnl-repalrs"  to  restore  owner- 
occupied  private  residential  structures  to  a 
habitable  condition,  but  such  assistance  may 
not  be  us:d  for  major  reconstruction  or  re- 
habilitation of  damaged  property. 

S.  30S2  also  authorizes  the  President  to 
sell,  or  otherwise  make  available  for  disaster 
relief  purposes,  tem'-orary  housing  units 
directly  to  States,  other  governmental  en- 
titles and  private  voluntary  organizations. 
At  present  such  units  may  be  dlsT>osed  of 
only  through  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration when  declared  to  be  In  excess  supply. 

8.  Exiracrdinary    disaster    expense    grants 

(section  408) 
S.  30 S2  authorizes  the  President  to  make 
grants  to  States  of  75  percent  of  the  actual 
cost  of  providing  direct  financial  assi-tance 
to  persons  adversely  affected  by  a  major  dis- 
aster. These  grants  are  avaUable  to  meet  ex- 
traordinary disaster-related  expen-ses  or  needs 
which  are  not  provided  for  under  this  Act, 
under  other  programs,  or  by  private  means. 
Aid  Is  limited  to  a  maximum  of  $5,000  for 
each  family,  and  is  to  be  administered  by 
the  Governor  (or  his  deslgnatec:  representa- 
tive) according  to  national  criteria,  stand- 
ards and  procedures  established  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Aid  for  this  purpose  should  be  related 
to  financial  need  and  to  actual  disaster  ex- 
penses and  losses  of  disaster  victim-s.  An 
advance  payment  of  25  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated required  Federal  funds  can  be  made 
t3  a  State  and  the  Committee  expects  that 
this  wUl  b:  done  promptly  eo  that  States 
may  implement  the  cash  grants  to  families 
without  delay. 

9.  Unemployment  assistance    {section  407) 

Federal  funds  have  been  avaUable  since 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969  for  assistance 
to  persons  not  adequately  covered  by  unem- 
ployment Insurance  who  are  out  of  work 
because  of  a  major  disaster.  Such  Individuals 
can  now  receive  payments  to  the  extent  such 
payments  do  not  exceed  the  maximum 
amount  or  the  duration  of  compensation 
provided  by  the  regular  unemployment  In- 
surance system  of  the  State  in  which  the 
disaster  occurs.  DupUcatlon  of  benefits  Is 
not  possible  because  regular  unemployment 
insurance  payments.  If  any,  must  be  de- 
ducted from  those  made  for  unemployment 
resulting  frmn  a  disaster.  It  does,  however, 
enable  workers  whoee  Jobs  are  not  Included 


in  tlie  regular  compensation  system  to  be 
protected. 

Changes  In  the  administration  and  In  the 
maximum  benefit  period  of  the  program  are 
proposed  by  the  new  bill.  The  Disaster  Relief 
Acts  of  1939  and  1970  both  authorized  un- 
em-lcyment  assistance  payments  to  be  made 
by  the  Pres  dent  directly  to  the  disaster 
victim.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  competent 
agencies  exist  in  every  State  to  administer 
State  unemployment  Insurance  systems,  and 
that  payments  for  disaster  pur-oses  are 
closely  conneited  by  law  and  regiUatlon  to 
tho?e  system?,  obvious  advantages  can  be 
gained  by  using  the  services  and  personnel  of 
those  established  State  agencies.  The  bill 
authorizes  the  President  to  provide  disaster 
unemployment  com-ensatlon  through  agree- 
ments with  States  which.  In  his  Judgment, 
have  adequate  systems  for  administering  the 
program. 

Because  unemployment  comp>ensatlon  Is 
provided  by  law  in  most  States  for  a  maxi- 
mum cf  26  weeks,  those  who  lose  their  jobs 
because  of  a  major  disaster  are  now  restricted 
to  a  like  period  for  the  duraticMi  of  such  pay- 
ments. The  Consress  in  recent  years  bas 
authorized  extended  payments  under  certain 
conditions,  and  extended  payments  have 
Ijesn  reoommer.ded  by  the  Adm.nUtration  for 
csrtaln  purpcses.  Persons  unemployed  be- 
cause of  a  disaster  have  not,  however,  been 
consiciered  eligible  under  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  for  extendsd  compensation  beyond  the 
m:)ximum  period  provided  by  State  law. 

In  mo3t  major  disasters  a  maximum  un- 
em  loyment  payment  period  of  one-half  year 
will  probably  j-rove  to  be  sufficient.  The 
more  than  200.000  beneficiaries  under  this 
program  during  the  last  four  years  received 
compensation  fcr  an  average  of  six  weeks. 
Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  serious  and  pro- 
longed  dislocations  which  may  be  caused  by 
catastrophes  of  the  magnitude  of  Hurricanes 
Camille  and  Agnes,  tie  b  11  rrcposea  author- 
ity to  extend  unemployment  payments  for 
six  additional  months. 

10.  Food  commodities  (section  410) 
Fcr  at  least  two  decades,  general  legislation 
has  authorized  the  President  to  provide  food 
without  charge  for  use  in  a  major  disaster. 
Distribution  of  free  food  ccmmoditics  and 
food  coupons  has  proved  a  significant  help 
in  meeting  vital  human  needs  foUowing  a 
major  disaster.  Use  of  surplus  food  stuffs  for 
mass  feeding  in  evacuation  shelters,  mobUe 
canteen  units,  and  "meals  on  wheels"  pro- 
grams is  especially  essential  during  the  emer- 
gency period  after  a  flood,  tornado,  earth- 
quake or  other  catastrophe  when  thousands 
may  be  dislocated  and  the  normal  economy 
has  been  seriously  disrupted.  SlmUarly,  the 
distribution  of  food  coupons  without  charge 
has  enabled  many  lower-Income  families  to 
obtain  needed  food  supplies  at  a  time  when 
their  Uvellhood  and  Income  have  been  ad- 
versely affected  In  recent  disasters. 

The  current  lack  of  surplus  ccmmodltles, 
and  the  decision  to  replace  the  USDA  family 
food  distribution  program  by  July  1  with 
food  stamps,  has  raised  questions  about  our 
abUlty  to  provide  sufficient  supplies  for  mass 
feeding  and  for  home  use  after  major  disas- 
ters. In  1973  the  Congress  authorized  the 
purchase  of  commodltiea  by  USOA  without 
regard  to  price  to  fulfill  commitments  tinder 
other  programs — Including  school  lunch, 
family  food,  and  disaster  relief,  but  that  au- 
thority Is  scheduled  to  expire  within  a  few 
months. 

To  help  meet  these  needs,  the  bill  retains 
provisions  of  the  1970  Disaster  Relief  Act 
authorlztng  the  President  to  make  both  food 
commodities  and  coupons  available  to  disas- 
ter victims.  In  addition.  It  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  assure  that  adequate  stocks  of  food 
wUl  be  readily  and  conveniently  avaUable  for 
emergency  mass  feeding  or  use  In  any  area 
of  the  United  States  in  the  event  of  a  major 
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dlaaster.  The  effect  Is  to  continue  authority 
to  provide  •grlcultural  commodities  for  dis- 
tribution In  major  disaster  areas,  even  If 
the  present  famUy  and  chUd  nutrition  com- 
modity procurement  programs  should  be 
phased  out. 

11.  CrisU  counaeling  aasiatance  {aectUm 
413) 
Disasters  are  often  the  occasion  of  un- 
forgettable personal  crisis.  Such  sharp  mental 
stress  and  abrupt  hardship  may  lean,  almost 
as  with  the  shock  of  war,  to  persistent 
psychological  disturbances,  expeclally  among 
the  elderly  and  the  children.  Expert  observera 
have  noted,  for  example,  an  increase  in  men- 
tal health  problems  following  recent  catas- 
trophes. 

'  In  October  1972  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  sponsored  a  conference  to  ex- 
plore this  problem  and  to  develop  proposals 
for  better  coping  with  the  emotional  and 
peychologlcai  effects  of  disasters.  The  con- 
ferencd  report  suggested  three  main  ap- 
proaches: Improved  education  and  training 
of  persons  involved  In  disaster  reUef  work. 
use  of  professional  personnel  from  nearby 
community  health  centers;  and  reUanc=  on 
mobila  groups  of  professional  people  In  areas 
larking  such  centers. 

Previous  Federal  disaster  relief  legislation 
has  not  provided  specific  assistance  for 
"psychological  first  aid"  to  disaster  victims. 
Orants  totaling  over  9800,000  were  made  from 
regular  appropriations  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  ^Cental  Health,  however,  for  programs 
to  help  treat  those  suffering  traimiatlc  ex- 
posure in  the  Rapid  city  and  WUkes-Barre 
areas. 

The  bUl  authorizes  the  President  to  pro- 
vide professional  counfellng  services  and 
training  for  disaster  worker?,  either  directly 
or  by  financial  assistance  to  State  or  local 
agencies  to-*elp  re«feve  mental  health  prcfj- 
lems  caused  or  aggravated  by  a  disaster  or  its 
aftermath. 

12.  Community  diaaater  grants  (seciion  414) 
Section  341  of  the  1970  Disaster  Relief  Act 
Authorized  grants  for  as  long  as  three  years 
to  any  local  government  suffering  a  "substan- 
tial" loss  of  tax  property  revenue  because  of 
damages  caused  by  a  major  disaster.  Only 
three  cities  have  qualified  fcr  these  benefits, 
although  seven  appUcaUons  for  such  grants 
are  atiU  pending. 

Application  of  the  phrase  "substantial 
loas,"  and  the  dependence  of  local  govern- 
menu  on  sources  other  than  the  property 
tax  for  a  sizable  portion  of  their  revenues. 
haa  made  the  pA)vlsl<m  dlflkmlt  to  apply. 
Atoo.  it  is  usuaUy  a  year  or  more  before  low- 
ered property  aaaeaBments  for  disaster  dam- 
ages are  reflected  in  the  loss  of  tax  Income. 
The  need  of  these  areas  for  supplementary 
ninda  to  carry  on  normal  (^wrations  U  often 
more  crucial  during  the  flrst  six  months 
or  so  after  the  dlaaster  than  it  Is  a  year  or 
two  later. 

In  order  to  provide  cash  flow  to  local  gov- 
ernments at  the  Ume  of  their  greatest  need 
after  major  disasters.  8.  30C2  substitutes  for 
the  present  community  disaster  grant  pro- 
gram a  new  system  of  loans— a  portion  of 
which  could  be  cancelled  at  a  later  date  un- 
der  certain  conditions.  \ay  local  govern- 
ment suffering  a  substantial  loss  of  tax  and 
other  revenues  because  of  a  major  disaster 
and  demonstrating  need  for  financial  assist- 
anoe  to  perform  its  governmental  functions, 
would  be  eligible  for  a  loan  not  exceeding 
as  percent  of  its  annual  operating  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  disaster  occurred 
The  purpose  of  the  loan  is  to  permit  the 
local  governments  to  continue  to  provide 
municipal  aervloes.  such  as  the  protection  of 
pubUc  health  and  safety  and  the  operation 
of  the  public  school  system. 
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Part  or  all  of  the  loan  could  be  cancelled 
to  the  extent  that  local  revetues  during  the 
following  three  fuU  fiscal  years  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  operating  budget  of  that 
government.  Including  municipal  disaster- 
related  expenses.  The  loan,  or  any  cancelled 
portion,  cannot  be  used  as  the  nonfederal 
share  of  any  Federal  program,  including 
those  under  this  Act. 
13.  Economic  recovery  for  disaster  areas 

(title  V) 
Implementation  of  economic  recovery  pro- 
grams in  severely  damaged  disaster  areas  re- 
quires  development  of  unified  long-range 
plans,  a  ready  source  of  funds,  and  an  area- 
wide  agency  to  adjust  priorities,  allocate  and 
schedule  use  of  resources,  and  provide  over- 
all administrative  direction. 

To  help  attain  these  aims.  Title  V  of  the 
bUl  provides  assistance  for  redevelopment  in 
both  public  and  private  sectors.  Because  the 
functions  of  Icn^  r^ng-;  ecotomic  recovery 
are  so'Simllar  to  development  In  economically 
distressed  areas,  this  program  U  proposed  as 
a  new  Title  vni  of  the  PubUc  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 — over 
which  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  also 
has  legislature  Jurisdiction.  Authority  is 
vested  in  the  President,  however,  who  may 
choose  to  delegate  these  funotiocs  either  to 
*1»*  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  the  Secretary 
of  HDD.  The  Committee  recognizes  that  the 
planning  and  coordination  of  Jong-range  eco- 
nomic recovery  are  outside  the  scope  of  the 
emergency  activities  of  PDAA.  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely for  this  reason  that  It  considers  that 
additional  tpeclflc  legislative  guidance  Ls 
appropriate. 

Determination  of  the  need  for  special  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  appolnttnent  of  a  Re- 
covery Planning  Council  rests  with  the  Gov- 
ernor. A  majority  of  the  CouncU  members 
must  be  elected  local  officiala,  The  national 
and  State  governments  would  each  have  one 
representative. 

The  Federal  representative  could  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Regional  Council 
(or  another  member  designated  by  him) — or 
where  a  Federal  Regional  Commission  has 
been  established,  under  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  ©r  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act,  the 
Federal  co-Chairman  of  that  Commission.  In 
any  area  where  a  mulU-jurUdictlonal  or- 
ganization (such  as  a  Council  of  Govern- 
ments) exists  and  complies  with  these  re- 
quirements, the  Governor  may  designate  that 
organization,  with  the  addltksn  of  Federal 
and  State  representatives,  to  act  as  the  Re- 
covery Planning  Council. 

The  Recovery  Planning  Council  may  revise 
existing  land  use,  development  or  other  plans, 
develop  new  ones,  and  prepare  a  flve-year 
Recovery  Investment  Plan  for  submission  to 
the  Governor  and  to  re^>onslble  local  govern- 
ments. The  Council  also  may  recommend 
changes  In  the  prcgrammlng  of  available  or 
anticipated  Federal  funds. 

Funds  authorized  for  Federal-aid  projects 
or  programs  in  a  major  disaster  area  may  be 
placed  in  reserve  according  to  such  recom- 
mendations. If  the  Governor  requests,  and 
affected  local  governments  concur,  these 
funds  may  be  transferred  to  the  Recovery 
Planning  CouncU  to  hnplement  the  Recovery 
Investment  Plan. 

Loans  may  be  made  by  the  Hecovery  Plan- 
xilng  CouncU  to  any  state  or  local  govern- 
ment, and  private  or  public  top-proflt  or- 
ganization In  a  major  disaster  afea  to  carry 
out  the  Recovery  Investment  Plan.  Loans  can 
b©  made  for  the  acquisition  of  develc^ment 
of  land  and  Improvements  for  public  works, 
public  service  or  public  development  facili- 
ties (Including  parks  and  open  spaces),  and 
for  acquiring,  constructing.  lehablUtating, 
expanding  or  Improving  those  facilities  (in- 
cluding machinery  and  equipment). 


The  Federal  share  of  project  costs  may  bo 
increased  by  supplementary  grants  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  90  percent,  but  no  su:<i  limit  would 
apply  to  grants  benefiting  Indians  and  Alas- 
kan natives  and  to  those  where  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment has  exhausted  its  taxing  and  borrowing 
capacity.  The  Interest  rate  for  loans  made 
under  this  section  Is  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  at  a  rats  of  one  percent 
less  than  the  current  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  U.fi.  obligations 
(adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth). 

The  language  of  Title  V  conteins  an  antl- 
ph-ating  provision.  Loan  guarahtess  to  help 
finance  industrial  and  commercial  projects 
In  major  disaster  areas  can  te  made  for 
such  purposss  as  the  purchase  and  develop- 
ment of  land,  the  acquisition  of  machinery 
and  equipment,  and  the  construction,  reha- 
bUitatlon,  alteration,  conversion  or  enlarge- 
ment of  buUdings.  Loans  made  by  private 
leading  institutions  for  working  capital  in 
connection  with  such  projects  may  be  guar- 
anteed up  to  a  maximum  of  90  percent  of 
their  unpaid  balance. 

Both  public  and  private  agencies  may  bo 
provided  technical  assistance  in  handling 
such  matters  as  project  planning.  leasibUlty 
studies,  management  and  opvation  prob- 
lems, and  the  analysis  of  economic  needs 
and  potential.  Such  assistance  can  be  ex- 
tended by  use  of  Federal  personmel,  by  reim- 
bursement of  other  Federal  agencies  for  serv- 
ices by  contract  with  private  hidlvlduals 
firms,  and  institutions,  or  by  grants-in-aid. 
Organizations  recelvhig  grants  for  technical 
assistance  may  also,  subject  to  certain  limita- 
tions, be  awarded  supplementary  grants  to 
defray  up  to  75  percent  of  thelj  administra- 
tive expenses. 

A  disaster  recovery  revolving  fund,  for 
which  no  more  than  »200  million  1?  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated.  Is  to  te  established 
In  the  United  States  Treasury.  Funds  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  Title,  and  any 
collections  or  repayments  received  under  this 
Act.  are  to  be  deposited  in  the  revolving 
fund.  Payment  of  all  financial  assistance 
obligations  and  expenditures  tor  economic 
recovery  under  Title  V  is  to  b»  made  from 
the  fund.  Sums  necessary  to  replenish  the 
funds  annually  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, and  interest  on  outstandhig  loans 
undM  the  Act  is  to  be  paid  by  the  fund  into 
the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year. 

STCTION-BY-SECTION  ANAtTSIS 

Title  I.— Findings,  declarattons  and 
definitions 

Section  101.  PlndUigs  and  Declarations; 
Because  of  losses  and  adverse  effects  caused 
by  disasters,  this  section  declares  that  special 
measures  are  necessary  to  provide  emergency 
services  and  assistance  and  to  help  re- 
construct and  rehabilitate  devastated  areas 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
SMlstance  by  (1)  revising  existing  disaster 
relief  programs,  (2)  encouraging  develop- 
ment of  State  and  local  disaster  relief  plans 
and  capabilities,  (3)  improving  coordination 
and  responsiveness  of  disaster  relief  pro- 
grams, (4)  encouraging  acquisition  of  In- 
surance coverage.  (6)  encouraging  hazard 
mitigation  measures  to  reduce  disaster 
losses.  (6)  providing  Federal  assistance  pro- 
*^!f^  'or  both  public  and  prtvate  losses 
sustained  in  disasters;  and  (7)  providing  a 
long-range  economic  recovery  Brogram  for 
major  disaster  areas.  j   k  "b  »ui 

Section  102.  Definitions:  An  ''emergencv- 
te  defined  to  include  damage  caused  by  any 
hurricane,  tornado,  storm,  flood,  high  water 
wind-driven  water,  tidal  wave,  tsunami  ex- 
plosion, earthquake,  volcanic  eruption,  lind- 
sllde,  snowstorm,  drought,  fir*  or  other 
catastrophe  which  requires  emeraency  assist- 
ance. ^ 
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A  "major  disaster"  Is  defined  as  any 
damage  caused  by  these  hazards  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  of  sufBcient  severity 
and  magnitude  to  warrant  assistance  above 
and  beyond  emergency  services  to  supple- 
nient  State  and  local  efforts. 

The  words  "United  States",  "State",  "Gov- 
ernor", "local  government",  and  "Federal 
agency",  are  given  standard  definitions,  ex- 
cept that  "local  government"  includes  any 
rural  community,  unincorporated  town  or 
village,  or  any  other  public  or  quasi-public 
entity  for  which  an  application  for  assistance 
is  made  by  a  State  or  political  subdivision. 

"Administrator"  is  defined  for  the  flrst 
time  as  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Disaster  Assistance  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 
Title    II. — Disaster    preparedness    assistance 

Section  201.  Federal  and  State  Disaster 
Preparedness  Programs:  The  President  is 
empowered  to  establish  and  conduct  disaster 
preparedness  programs,  using  the  services  of 
all  appropriate  agencies,  to  ecomplish  the 
following:  (1)  preparation  of  plans  for  dis- 
aster mitigation,  warnings,  emergency  op- 
erations, rehabilitation  and  recovery;  (2) 
disaster  training  and  exercises;  (3)  post- 
disaster  evaluations:  (4)  annual  reviews;  (5) 
coordination;  (6)  application  of  science  and 
technology;  (7)  disaster  research;  (8)  revi- 
sion of  legislation. 

Technical  assistance  may  be  provided  the 
States  by  the  President  for  the  development 
of  disaster  mitigation,  relief,  and  recovery 
plans  and  programs. 

Grants  to  the  States  not  in  excess  of 
$250,000  may  be  made  by  the  President  with- 
in one  year  after  enactment  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  comprehensive  disaster  plans  and 
programs,  including  provisions  for  aid  to  in- 
dividuals, businesses  and  local  governments, 
for  training  of  staffs,  for  formulating  regula- 
tions and  procedures,  and  for  conduct  of  ex- 
ercise. Anual  50%  matching  grants  not  in 
excess  of  $26,000  may  be  made  to  States  for 
Improving,  maintaining  and  updating  dis- 
aster assistance  plans. 

Section  202.  Disaster  W  .rnings:  The  Pres- 
ident Is  authorized  to  Insure  that  agencies 
are  prepared  to  issue  disaster  warnings,  to 
use  or  make  available  the  civil  defense  or 
other  Federal  communications  systems  for 
threatened  or  imminent  disasters,  to  make 
agreements  for  the  use  of  private  communi- 
cations systems  for  disaster  warnings,  and  to 
assist  State  and  locEd  governments  to  pro- 
vide timely  and  effective  disaster  warnincs. 
Title  III. — Disaster  assistance  administration 

Section  301.  Procedures:  Based  upon  a  Gov- 
ernor's request  that  Federal  disaster  assist- 
ance beyond  State  and  local  capabilities  is 
necessary,  the  President  is  authorized  to  de- 
clare that  a  major  disaster  exists  or  to  take 
other  appropriate  action  in  accordance  with 
this  Act. 

Section  302.  Federal  Assistance:  In  provid- 
ing Federal  disaster  assistance,  the  Presi- 
dent may  coordinate  the  activities  of  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  may  direct  them  to  use 
their  available  personnel,  equipment,  sup- 
plies, facilities  and  other  resources  In  sup- 
port of  State  and  local  efforts.  The  President 
may  also  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to 
carry  out  any  provisions  of  this  Act  and  may 
exercise  any  authority  conferred  on  him  ei- 
ther directly  or  through  Federal  agencies. 

Any  Federal  agency  administering  disaster 
assistance  programs  is  authorized  to  modify 
or  waive  administrative  conditions  If  such 
conditions  cannot  be  met  because  of  a 
disaster. 

All  disaster  assistance  under  this  Act  must 
be  provided  according  to  a  Federal-State 
agreement  unless  specifically  waived  by  the 
President. 


Section  303.  Coordinating  Officers:  Upon 
the  declaration  of  a  major  disaster,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  appoint  a  Federal  coordinating 
officer  to  operate  in  the  disaster  area  under 
the  Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Administra- 
tion. The  Federal  coordinating  officer  shall 
make  an  appraisal  of  the  relief  needed,  estab- 
lish field  offices,  coordinate  the  administra- 
tion of  relief,  and  take  other  actions  to  assist 
local  citizens  and  public  officials  in  promptly 
obtaining  assistance. 

The  President  shall  request  the  Governor 
of  a  disaster  affected  State  to  designate  a 
State  coordinating  officer  to  coordinate  State 
and  local  disaster  assistance  efforts  with 
tliose  of  the  Federal  coordinating  officer. 

Section  304.  Emergency  Support  Teams: 
The  President  is  authorized  to  form  emer- 
gency support  teams  of  Federal  personnel 
to  be  deployed  in  disaster  areas  to  assist  the 
Federal  coordinating  officer.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  head  of  any  department  or  agency 
may  detail  personnel  to  temporary  duty  with 
such  emergency  support  teams  without  loss 
of  seniority,  pay  or  other  status. 

Section  305.  Emergency  Assistance:  The 
President  is  authorized  to  provide,  upon  re- 
quest of  an  affected  State,  such  emergency 
services  as  he  deenxs  necessary  to  save  lives 
aiid  protect  public  health  and  safety  because 
a  disaster  either  threatens  or  Is  Imminent. 

Section  306.  Cooperation  of  Federal  Agen- 
cies in  Rendering  Disaster  Assistance:  As  di- 
rected by  the  President,  Federal  agencies  are 
authorized  in  a  disaster  to  provide  assistance 
in  the  follovring  ways:  (1)  using  or  lending 
to  States  and  local  governments  (with  or 
without  compensation)  their  equipment, 
suppUe.s,  facilities,  personnel  and  other  re- 
sources; (2)  distributing  medicine,  food  and 
other  consumable  supplies  through  relief  and 
disaster  assistance  organizations  or  by  other 
means;  (3)  donating  or  lending  surplus  Fed- 
eral equipment  and  supplies;  (4)  perform- 
ing en  public  or  private  lauds  or  waters  any 
emergency  work  or  services  noc  within  State 
or  local  government  capability  that  is  es- 
sential for  protection  and  preservation  of 
public  health  and  safety. 

Section  .S07.  Reimbursement:  Federal  agen- 
cies may  be  reimbursed  from  appropriated 
funds  for  expenditures  under  this  Act,  with 
such  funds  deposited  to  the  credit  of  current 
appropriations. 

Section  308.  Noiiliability:  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment Is  not  liable  for  any  claim  based 
on  performance  or  falliu'e  to  perform  by  any 
Federal  agency  or  employee  of  any  discre- 
tionary duty  or  function  under  this  Act. 

Section  309.  Performance  of  Services:  Fed- 
eral agencies  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  may  accept  and  tise  (with  their 
consent)  the  services  or  facilities  of  State  pr 
local  governments,  may  appoint  and  fix  com- 
pensation of  necessary  temporary  personnel, 
may  employ  experts  and  consultants  with- 
out regard  to  classification  and  pay  rates,  and 
may  incur  obligations  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  for  the  acqtUsition,  rental,  or  hire 
of  equipment,  services,  materials  and  sup- 
plies for  shipping,  drayage,  travel  and  com- 
muiUcatlons  and  for  supervision  and  admin- 
istration of  such  activities. 

When  directed  by  the  President,  such  ob- 
ligations may  be  Incurred  without  regard  to 
the  availability  of  funds. 

Section  310.  Use  of  Local  Firms  and  In- 
dividuals: To  the  extent  feasible  and  prac- 
ticable, preference  Is  to  be  given  In  the  ex- 
pendltiire  of  Federal  disaster  assistance 
funds  to  those  organizations,  firms  and  In- 
dividuals who  reside  or  do  business  primarily 
in  a  disaster  area. 

Section  311.  Nondiscrimination  In  Disas- 
ter Assistance:  The  Administrator  shall  Issue 
regulations  insuring  the  equitable  and  Im- 
partial distribution  of  supplies  and  process- 
ing of  applications  and  forbidding  dlscrlm- 


i'.iation  on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, nationality,  sex,  age,  or  economic  status 
in  the  handling  of  disaster  assistance. 

Section  312,  Use  and  Coordination  of  Relief 
Organizations:  The  personnel  and  facilities 
of  such  disaster  relief  or  assistance  organiza- 
tions as  the  American  National  Red  Cross, 
the  Salvation  Army,  the  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service,  and  others  may  be  used  (with  their 
consent)  by  the  Administrator  for  distribut- 
ing medicine,  food  supplies  or  other  items, 
and  in  the  restoration,  rehabilitation  or  re- 
construction of  community  services,  hous- 
ing and  essential  facilities  after  a  disaster, 
Sucli  disaster  relief  or  assistance  organisa- 
tions shall  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
Administrator  assuring  that  use  of  Federal 
facilities,  supplies  and  services  will  comply 
with  regulations  prohibiting  duplication  of 
benefits  and  guaranteeing  nondiscrimination 
promulgated  by  the  Administrator  under  tils 
Act  as  well  as  such  other  regulations  the 
Administrator  may  require. 

Section  313.  Priority  to  Certain  Applica- 
tions for  PubUc  Facility  and  Public  Housing 
Assistance:  Priority  and  immediate  consid- 
eration is  to  be  given,  during  a  period  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  to  applicatious  for 
assistance  from  public  bodies  situated  in 
major  disaster  areas  under  several  Housir.g 
Acts,  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act,  and  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act, 

Section  314.  Insurance:  Applicants  for  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  must  obtain  any  rea- 
sonably available,  adequate  and  necessary 
insurance  to  protect  against  losses  to  prop- 
erty which  is  replaced,  restored,  repaired  or 
reconstructed  with  that  assistance. 

Property  for  which  assistance  was  previ- 
ously provided  under  this  Act  is  not  eligible 
to  receive  additional  assistance  in  the  future 
unless  all  Insurance  required  by  this  section 
has  been  obtained  and  nuiintained. 

Section  315.  Duplication  of  Benefits:  The 
Administrator  is  reqtilred  to  ascertain  that 
no  person,  business  concern  or  other  entity 
receives  financial  assistance  from  more  thau 
one  source  for  the  same  damage  or  loss  from 
a  disaster. 

No  person,  business  or  other  entity  could 
receive  Federal  aid  for  any  loss  compensated 
by  insurance,  but  partial  compensation  for 
a  particular  loss  would  not  preclude  addi- 
tional assistance  for  that  part  of  the  loss  not 
compensated  for  otherwise. 

The  Administrator  is  to  determine  whether 
any  person,  busmess  concern  or  other  entity 
may  have  received  duplicate  benefits  and, 
on  such  a  finding,  to  direct  that  person, 
business  concern  or  other  entity  to  reimburse 
the  Federal  Government  for  that  part  de- 
termined to  be  excessive. 

Section  316.  Reviews  and  Reports:  The 
President  is  to  conduct  annual  reviews  of 
the  disaster  assistance  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  governments  to  assure 
maximum  coordination  and  effectiveness  of 
these  programs  and  to  report  periodically 
thereon  to  Congress. 

Section  317.  Criminal  and  Civil  Penalties: 
Persons  fraudulently  or  willfully  misstating 
facts  in  request  for  assistance  under  this 
Act  would  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000.  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

Each  violation  of  any  order  or  regulation 
under  this  Act  would  be  subject  also  to  a 
civil  {>enalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000. 

Any  persons  wrongfully  applying  proceeds 
of  a  loan  or  other  cash  benefit  would  be 
civilly  liable  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
an  amount  1>4  times  the  original  principal 
of  a  loan  or  cash  benefit. 

Section  818.  AvaUabUlty  of  Materials:  At 
the  request  of  the  Governor  of  a  State  suffer- 
ing damage  caused  by  a  major  disaster,  the 
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Pnaldent  U  authorlBed  and  directed  to  rro- 
Ttd*  for  •  Murtmf  of  Qm  oonstructlon  mate- 
rlala  nnami  In  the  awjor  dJnstar  area  for 
boiHlog.  fanoiag  oparaUona  and  b\islnesa 
entarjuiaaa  and  to  taka  appropriate  action 
to  Inaoie  Um  avallablUty  and  fair  dutribu- 
tlon  of  aucb  materUIa  for  a  period  not  to 
•acaad  IW  daya.  To  the  extent  poaslble.  tbe 
T*riiident  la  dlracted  to  Implement  any  al- 
location paogram  through  companies  which 
cuatomarUy  supply  ooitstructlon  materials 
in  the  affactad  araa. 
TUIt  IV     fmivral  iimtter  ntUtsnet  pro- 


Section  401.  Federal  FaellKtes:  The  Presi- 
dent may  anthonre  iBBiedlate  repair,  re- 
eonatiuuUuu,  restoratton  or  replacement  of 
any  disaster-damaged  faeOlty  owned  by  the 
tTntted  States  V  he  tfetermiaes  that  such 
action  is  so  important  and  urgent  that  it 
cannot  be  defined  until  required  legislation, 
appropriations,  or  Congreaslonal  committee 
i^>proval  is  obtained. 

Section  402.  Repair  and  Restoratton  of 
Damaged  PacSttles:  The  PresWent  is  author- 
ised to  make  grants  to  help  repair,  restore, 
recousti'uet  or  replace  the  following  facili- 
ties damaged  or  destroyed  by  a  major  disas- 
ter:( 1 )  public  faculties  belonging  to  Bute  or 
local  goreniflMnta.  ineludlng  those  used  for 
aitueatlonal  and  raereanonal  purpoaes;  (3) 
private  non-profit  educational,  utility,  emer- 
gency, medical  and  custodial  care  facilities. 
Including  thoee  for  the  aged  and  disabled; 
rS)  facilities  on  Indian  reserrations  as  de- 
toed  by  the  President;  and  (4)  facilities 
Bated  abore  in  the  process  of  eonstnicMon. 

Pederal  gimnta  for  these  purposes  shall  not 
exceed  100%  of  the  net  cost  of  reatoting  such 
yaeintlee  as  they  prevkrasly  existed  in  con- 
formity with  applicable  codes,  spedfleatlons 
and  standards. 

If  a  State  or  local  government  determines 
that  public  welfare  would  not  be  best  served 
by  repairing,  restoring,  reconstructing  or 
replacing  psrtleular  publicly  owned  or  con- 
trolled facilities  damaged  In  a  dtaaster.  In 
lieu  of  tbe  above  grant  It  may  elect  to  re- 
ceive a  contrtbutton  equal  to  00%  of  the 
total  estimated  cost  of  restoring  all  damaged 
pubhc  facilities  wltttln  Its  Jurladletton.  Soch 
funds  may  be  used  to  tepah  or  restore  certain 
Meeted  damaged  pubHc  faeflltles  or  to  con- 
struct new  pubhc  faell]tt«s  which  would  bet- 
ter meet  Its  needs  fcr  governmental  servluea 
and  functions.  In  those  Jurladlctlona  where 
public  faculty  damages  total  no  more  Mian 
•as.OOO,  a  block  grant  equal  to  100%  of  tbe 
total  cost  for  repairing  or  recoostructlng 
theee  faeflltles  would  be  made. 

Section  40S.  Debris  Removal:  The  Presi- 
dent Is  aaCtaortaed,  eltber  by  uatng  rMeiml 
departments  azid  agendea  or  by  m&klng 
granta  to  Stataa  and  loeal  govenuaents,  to 
dear  dabru  and  wwiagu  raauttlng  from  a 
dtaaster  from  publicly  and  psltatety  owaad 
lands  and  waters. 

In  order  for  this  sactton  to  be  carried  oat. 
a  SUte  or  kxa:  governaaent  must  first  ar- 
Canfe  unconditional  autltorlaatlon  for  ra- 
moval  of  debris  fnca  poblte  or  private  pn»- 
arty  and.  tai  the  latter  eaae,  rat  agreo  to 
tndemidfy  the  Mdaral  Oovemment  for  any 
dalma  resalttng  froaa  soch  removal. 

Section  dO(.  Tauipuaaiy  Hooatng  Amlat- 
ance:  Tbe  Admlnlstcatcr  la  aathodaed  to 
provide,  cither  by  leaaa  er  purchase,  te^qx)- 
rary  housing  o-  other  eaa  rganey  aheltar  for 
persons  and  famihaa  uls^aoed  by  a  majv 
dtaistar.  Such  bouMnf  iMy  Induda.  but  not 
be  'lotted  ta.  nnoeeaptad  habitable  dweU- 
>ng*>  8n:taMe  rental  howmg.  mobile  imnui 
er  other  readily  fabrloated  dwellings. 

No  rental  Is  to  be  ehai^ad  dvrti^  the  fizat 
tarelve  months  ooenoancy  of  such  cmergcc^y 
ahaltar.  but  thcraaftar  nntals  baaed  on  fair 
aaarfeaa  value  and  on  *"«~'lffl  abUi^  of  the 
occupants  are  to  be  established.  Emergency 


housing  acquired  by  purcliase  may  be  sold 
dlr;H:tly  to  occupants  at  fair  and  equitable 
prlises. 

Mobile  homes  or  fabricated  dwellings  are 
to  be  installed  on  sites  complete  with  utni- 
Ues  without  charge  to  the  Halted  States  pro- 
vided either  'iy  the  State  or  local  government 
or  by  the  owner  or  occupant  of  a  site  dis- 
placed by  a  major  disaster.  However,  the 
Administrator  Is  authorized  to  provide  other 
more  economical  and  accestlbla  sites  or  to 
authorize  Installation  of  esssntlal  utilities  at 
Federal  expense  If  it  is  in  the  public  interest. 
The  President  Is  authorized  to  provide,  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year,  grants  for 
mortgage  or  rental  payments  for  Individuals 
or  families  who,  because  at  financial  loss 
caused  by  a  major  disaster,  have  received  an 
eviction  or  dlsposscEslon  SQlUce  resulting 
from  foreclosure  of  any  mortgage  or  Hen, 
canceQatlon  of  any  contract  of  sale,  or  termi- 
nation of  any  lease. 

The  President  is  authorfced,  in  lieu  of 
providing  other  types  of  temporary  housing, 
to  make  expenditures  to  repair  or  restore  to  a 
habitable  condition  owner -occupied  private 
residential  structures  made  uninhabitable  by 
a  disaster  which  are  capable  of  being  restored 
quickly  to  a  habitable  condition  with  mini- 
mum repairs. 

Section  405.  Protection  of  Environment: 
Ko  action  taken  or  asslstanoe  provided  pur- 
suant to  sections  306,  300.  or  403  of  this  Act 
or  any  assistance  provided  pursuant  to  sec- 
tlon  402  of  this  Act  that  has  the  effect  of 
restoring  facilities  substantially  as  they 
existed  prior  to  the  disaster,  shall  be  deemed 
a  major  Federal  action  slgnilflcantly  alTect- 
1ns  tl-e  quality  of  the  human  environment 
within  the  meaning  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969   (83  SUt.  852). 

Section  406.  Minimum  Standards  for  Pub- 
lic and  Private  Structures:  Recipients  of 
disaster  loans  or  grants  must  agree  to  comply 
with  applicable  standards  of  safety,  decency 
and  sanitation  and  with  afplk:able  codes, 
specifications  and  standards  In  any  repair  or 
reconstruction  Onanced  by  such  assistance. 
State  and  local  govemmebts  must  agree 
that.  In  areas  where  disaster  loans  or  grants 
are  to  be  used,  natural  hazaxds  will  be  eval- 
uated and  action  taken  to  minimize  them, 
including  safe  land-use  and  construction 
practices  according  to  standards  prescribed 
by  the  President. 

Section  407.  Unemptoym^it  Assistance: 
Indivtdnals  unemployed  as  a  result  of  a  dis- 
aster who  are  not  eligible  for  or  who  have 
exhausted  thatr  ellgtbiltty  for  unemployment 
rampensation  may  be  authorized  by  tbe 
Pre^dent  to  receive  assistance  not  exceeding 
tbe  maximum  weekly  amount  auttaorlaed  un- 
der the  unetzqtloyment  compensation  pro- 
gram  of  the  State  In  which  the  disaster  oc- 
curred. The  amount  of  such  aaslstance,  which 
cannot  be  provided  for  more  than  one  year. 
Is  to  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment oompenaatlon  or  of  private  Income  pro- 
tection Insurance  payments  otherwise  avall- 
aMe  to  the  unemployed  petaon. 

Re^BipIoycd  services  to  those  unemployed 
as  a  result  <rf  a  ma>ar  rtlmitii  may  also  be 
provided  by  the  President  under  other  laws. 
Section  400.  Extraordinary  Disaster  Ex- 
pense Grants :  The  Prcaident  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  for  flnsodal  BT'rmanf^ 
not  In  excess  of  $6,000  to  famUtes  adversely 
affected  by  a  major  disaster  who  arc  onabie 
to  meet  estraerdlnary  disaster  mated  sx- 
penses  and  needs  not  provided  for  by  tMta 
Act  or  by  other  means. 

Orants  to  States  for  this  purpose  cannot 
exceed  75%  of  tbe  actual  east  of  peovldli^ 
wwA  needs  and  services  and  are  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Governor  or  his  designated 
lepieieutatlre.  la  mtrdh  as  39%  of  the  esti- 
mated federal  contribution  may  be  provided 
as  an  initial  advance,  but  no  more  than  S% 
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of  the  total  grant  may  be  used  by  the  Stats 
for  administratlvs  purposes. 

National  criteria,  standards  ond  procedures 
for  eligibility  and  administration  of  Individ- 
ual assistance  grants  are  to  te  provided  in 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  President. 
Section  400.  Food  Coupons  and  Distribu- 
tion: The  President  is  authorteed  to  distrib- 
ute through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
food  coupons  and  surplus  coitnnodttles  to 
low-Income  households  which,  because  of  a 
disaster,  are  not  able  to  purchase  adequate 
amoxints  of  nutrltlo\is  food. 

The  distribution  of  food  coiQ>ons  and  sur- 
plus commodities  may  contlnne  as  long  as 
the  President  determines  It  to  be  necessary 
In  view  of  a  major  disaster's  effects  on  the 
earning  power  of  recipients. 

Section  410.  Pood  Commodities:  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  provide  food  commodities  which 
will  be  readily  and  conveniently  available 
for  mass  feeding  and  distribution  purposes 
In  major  disaster  areas,  and  to  utlltoe  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Agricxil- 
ture  for  the  pmxhase  of  conmjodlties  neces- 
sary to  provide  adequate  food  sDpplles  In  any 
ma'Dr  disaster  area. 

Section  411.  Relocation  Assistance:  Wo  per- 
son otherwise  eligible  for  replacement  hous- 
ing payments  under  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  Act  of  1970  is  to  be  denied  that 
eUglbUlty  because  he  is  prevented  by  a  ma- 
jor disaster  from  meeting  the  occupancy  re- 
quirements of  that  Act. 

Section  413.  Legal  Services:  The  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized  to  assure  the  availability 
In  a  disaster  area,  with  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  nderal  agencies  snd  State  and 
local  bar  associations,  of  legal  services  to  low- 
Income  IndlvldTials  not  able  to  secure  such 
services  because  of  a  major  disaster. 

Section  413.  Crlsla  Counseling  Assistance: 
The  President  is  authorized  to  provide  pro- 
fessional counseling  services  and  training 
through  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  including  financial  assistance  to 
State  or  local  agencies  or  to  private  mental 
health  organizations,  in  order  to  relieve  men- 
tal health  problems  caused  or  Aggravated  by 
a  major  disaster. 

Section  414.  Community  Dl-aster  loan-: 
Loans  not  exceeding  35%  of  annual  oper- 
ating budgeta  may  be  made  by  the  President 
to  local  govemmenta  stifferiug  substantial 
tax  and  revmue  losses  and  demonstrating 
need  for  financial  assistance  beaaose  cf  major 
disasters. 

TO  the  extent  that  revenues  at  a  local 
government  receiving  a  dlaaater  loan  are  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  operating  budget  of 
that  government  during  the  fdtlowlng  three 
fiscal  years,  the  President  is  Authorized  to 
cancel  all  or  part  of  the  commnnlty  disaster 
loan. 

Section  415.  Emergency  Communications: 
The  Administrator  Is  authorlaed  to  estab- 
lish temporary  aunmunlcatloos  systems  In 
any  major  disaster  area  to  help  carry  out  his 
functions  and  to  make  them  available  to 
other  government  officials  and  bidividuals. 

Section  416.  Emergency  Public  Transporta- 
tion: Temporary  public  transportation  serv- 
ice may  be  provided  by  the  AdmUilstrator 
In  a  major  dlBaster  area  to  meet  emergency 
needs  and  to  provide  transportation  to  gov- 
ernmental, supply,  educational  and  employ- 
ment centers  In  order  to  restore  normal  life 
patterns. 

SsctloB  417.  Fire  Suppression  Grants:  The 
President  is  authorlaed  to  provide  assistaiuse 
and  giants  to  States  to  assist  in  the  sup- 
pression on  publicly  or  privately  owned  lands 
of  any  fire  which  thrfttt^ng  (o  bscome  a 
major  disaster. 

Sactian  418.  Tlnsher  Sale  Contracts:  If 
damages  caused  by  a  malor  disaster  result  In 
additional  costs  for  constructing  roads  spec- 
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Ified  In  existing  timber  sale  contracts  made 
by  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
terior, such  additional  costs  will  be  borne 
by  the  Federal  government  xmder  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:  (1)  if  the  cost  is  more 
than  tl,000  for  sales  under  one  million  board 
feet;  (2)  If  tbe  cost  Is  more  thsin  $1  per 
thousand  board  feet  for  sales  of  one  to  three 
million  board  feet;  or  (3)  if  the  cost  is  more 
than  $3,000  for  sales  over  three  million  board 
feet. 

The  appropriate  Secretary  may  allow  can- 
cellation of  a  contract  entered  into  by  his 
department  if  he  determines  that  disaster 
damages  are  so  great  that  construction,  res- 
toration or  reconstruction  of  roads  is  not 
practical  under  the  above  cost-sharing 
arrangement. 

Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de- 
termines that  the  sale  of  timber  from  na- 
tional forests  In  an  area  damaged  by  a 
major  disaster  will  assist  In  construction 
of  that  area,  will  assist  in  sustaining  the 
economy  of  that  area,  or  is  necessary  to 
salvage  the  value  of  damaged  timber,  he  may 
reduce  to  seven  days  the  minimum  period 
of  time  for  advance  public  notice  of  such 
sale  required  by  the  Act  of  June  4,  1897  (16 
U.S.C.  476). 

The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States  or  local  governments  to 
remove  timber  damaged  by  a  major  disaster 
from  privately  owned  lands.  State  or  local 
goverrmients  may  reimburse  any  person 
from  these  funds  for  those  expenses  in- 
curred in  removing  such  damaged  timber 
which  exceed  the  salvage  value  of  the 
timber. 
Title  V. — Economic  recovery  for  disaster 
areas 

Section  501.  Purposes  of  Title:  The  pur- 
pose of  Title  V  is  to  authorize  additional 
recovery  assistance  for  any  major  disaster 
area  in  which  economic  dislocation  is  so 
severe  that  cooperative  planning  for  devel- 
opment, restoration  of  employment  base, 
and  continued  coordination  of  Federal -aid 
programs  are  required  for  long-range  res- 
toration and  rehabilitation  of  normal  com- 
mercial. Industrial  and  other  economic  ac- 
tivities In  the  area. 

Section  502.  Disaster  Recovery  Platming: 
After  determining  that  special  assistance  Is 
required  under  this  title  because  of  a  major 
disaster  in  his  State,  a  Governor  nmy  desig- 
nate a  Recovery  Planning  Council  of  not 
less  than  5  members,  a  majority  of  whom 
are  to  be  local  elected  public  officials  from 
political  subdivisions  In  the  disaster  area. 
One  appointed  member  Is  to  represent  the 
State,  while  the  Federal  government  be  rep- 
resented by  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Regional  Council  (or  another  member  des- 
ignated by  him),  or  the  Cochalrman  of  the 
Federal  Regional  Commission  (or  his  desig- 
nee) In  thoee  areas  where  such  a  body  has 
been  established  under  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  or  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act.  If  a 
qualified  multljiirlsdictlonal  organization 
already  exists  in  the  major  disaster  area,  the 
Governor  may  elect  to  designate  that  orga- 
nization, with  Federal  and  State  representa- 
tives added,  to  act  as  the  Recovery  Planning 
Council. 

The  Recovery  Planning  Council  is  to  re- 
view existing  development,  land  use  or  other 
plans,  revise  those  plans  it  determines  to  be 
necessary,  develop  new  plans,  prepare  a  6- 
year  Recovery  Investment  Plan,  and  make 
re"ommendatlons  to  the  Governor  and  to 
local  governments  for  revising  and  Imple- 
menting those  plans.  It  may  recommend 
revising,  deleting,  reprogrammlng  or  fur- 
ther approval  of  Federal-aid  projects  in  the 
major  disaster  area  for  which  applications 


are  pending,  funds  have  been  obligated  but 
construction  not  started,  funds  have  been 
or  may  be  apportioned  during  the  next  five 
years,  State  scheduling  may  become  avail- 
able, or  approval  might  be  reasonably 
anticipated. 

If  recommended  by  the  Council  and  re- 
quested by  the  Governor,  any  funds  for  Fed- 
eral-aid projects  or  programs  noted  above 
may  be  placed  in  reserve  by  the  responsible 
Federal  agency  to  be  used  In  accordance  with 
such  recommendations  of  the  Council.  If  af- 
lected  local  governments  concur  with  a 
request  by  the  Governor  for  such  action, 
these  funds  may  be  transferred  to  the  Re- 
covery Planning  Council  to  be  expended 
according  to  the  Recovery  Investment  Plan. 

Section  503.  Public  Works  and  Develop- 
ment Facilities  Grants  and  Loars:  The  Pres- 
ident is  authorized  to  provide  funds  to  Re- 
covery Planning  Councils  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  Recovery  Investment  Plans  in 
major  disaster  areas.  LoatLS  can  be  made 
from  these  funds  to  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment and  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
organizations  representing  all  or  part  of  any 
major  disaster  area.  Such  loans  can  be  used 
for  tbe  acquisition  or  development  of  land 
and  Improvements  for  public  works,  public 
service  or  public  development  facilities  (In- 
cluding parks  and  open  spaces),  for  acquir- 
ing, constructing,  rehabUitatlng,  expanding 
or  improving  those  facilities  (Includng  ma- 
chli  ery  and  equipment).  The  Federal  share 
for  Federal  aid  projects  may  be  Increased 
by  supplementary  grants  to  a  maximum  of 
90%  in  some  cases  and  without  limit  for 
grants  benefiting  Indians  (or  Alaskan  Na- 
tives) or  in  those  cases  the  President  deter- 
mines that  a  State  or  local  government  has 
exhausted  its  taxing  and  borrowing  capacity. 
The  Interest  rate  for  loans  made  under  this 
section  is  to  be  fixed  at  a  rate  one  percent 
less  than  the  current  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  n.S.  obligations. 

No  grant  or  loan  is  to  be  made  which 
would  help  establishments  relocate  from  one 
area  to  another  or  would  assist  subcontrac- 
tors In  divesting  other  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors of  the  contracts  they  customarily 
perform.  If  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  finds, 
however,  that  the  establishment  of  a  branch, 
affiliate  or  subsidiary  would  not  increase  un- 
employment in  the  original  location  of  an 
existing  business,  aid  for  such  expansion  is 
not  prohibited  unless  the  Secretary  believes 
that  It  is  being  done  with  the  intent  of 
closing  down  operations  of  the  existing 
business. 

Section  504.  Loan  Guarantees:  Loans  made 
by  private  lending  institutions  to  private  bor- 
rowers in  connection  with  projects  in  major 
disaster  areas  and  for  working  capital  may 
be  guaranteed  to  a  maximum  of  90%  of  the 
unpaid  balance  of  such  loans. 

Section  505.  Technical  Assistance :  To  help 
facilitate  economic  recovery  In  major  disaster 
areas,  technical  assistance  may  be  provided 
to  both  public  and  private  agencies  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  of  Title  V.  In- 
cluded among  the  types  of  assistance  to  be 
provided  are  project  planning,  feasibility 
studies,  management  and  operational  assist- 
ance, and  analyses  of  economic  recovery 
needs  and  potential.  Technical  assistance 
may  be  extended  through  grants-in-aid,  con- 
tracts, employment  of  persons,  firms,  or  in- 
stitutions, reimbursement  of  other  Federal 
agencies,  or  direct  use  of  personnel  under 
the  Administrator's  direction.  Not  to  exceed 
75%  of  the  administrative  expenses  Incurred 
by  organizations  which  receive  grants  for 
technical  assistance  may  be  authorized  as 
supplementary  grants,  subject  to  certain 
specified  limitations. 

Section  506.  Disaster  Recovery  Revolving 
Fund:  Not  to  exceed  $200  million  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  a  disaster  recovery 


revolving  fund  which  is  to  be  established  In 
the  Treasury  and  Is  to  be  replenished  an- 
nually. Funds  obtained  to  carry  out  Title  V 
and  all  collections  or  repayments  received 
from  its  programs  are  to  be  deposited  In  this 
special  fund.  Financial  assistance  extended 
under  this  title  and  payment  of  all  related 
obligations  and  expenditures  are  to  be  made 
from  the  revolving  fund.  At  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year  interest  on  the  amount  of  loans 
outstanding  under  the  act,  based  on  current 
average  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  U5. 
obligations,  is  to  be  paid  by  the  fund  Into 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 
Title  VI. — Miscellaneous 

Section  601.  Authority  to  Prescribe  Rules: 
The  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
and  proper  to  carry  out  this  Act  and  to  exer- 
cise any  power  or  authority  m  the  Act 
through  such  Federal  agency  or  agencies  he 
may  designate. 

Section  602.  Technical  Amendments:  A 
number  of  existing  statutes  pre  amended  by 
substituting  the  title  of  this  Act  for  thai 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970. 

Section  603.  Repeal  of  Existing  Law:  Ail 
sections  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  are 
repealed  except  those  dealing  with  disaster 
loan  programs  and  Interest  rates  (sections 
231,  232,  233,  234.  235,  236  and  237),  technical 
amendments  (section  301),  repeal  of  prior 
law  (section  302),  prior  allocation  of  funds 
(section  303 )  and  effective  date  (section  304) . 

Section  604.  Prior  Allocation  of  Funds: 
Funds  previously  appropriated  under  PX^ 
91-606  and  P.L.  92-385  wUl  continue  to  be 
available  for  purposes  of  completing  com- 
mitments made  under  those  acts  as  well  as 
for  purposes  of  this  act,  and  any  prior  com- 
mitments are  to  be  fulfilled. 

Section  605.  Effective  Date:  The  effective 
date  of  this  act  is  April  1,  1974. 

Section  606.  Authorization:  Funds  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  this  act  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated. 

COST  OF  LJEGISLATION 

Section  252  (a)(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  requires  publication 
in  this  report  of  the  Conmilttee's  estimate  of 
the  reported  legislation,  together  with  the 
estimates  prepared  by  any  Federal  agency. 
Tbe  Committee  believes  that  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  realistically  the  cost  of  activities 
authorized  by  this  legislation.  The  timing 
and  extent  of  disasters  Is  not  predictable, 
and,  therefore,  the  cost  of  responding  to  them 
in  any  given  year  cannot  be  ascertained.  Like- 
wise, it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  from  any 
Federal  agency  an  estimate  of  costs. 

KOIXCALL  VOTES  DtTKING  COMMnTEE 
CONSnjEEATION 

Section  133  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970  and  the  Rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  require  that  any  roll- 
call  votes  be  announced  in  this  report.  Dur- 
ing the  Committee's  consideration  of  this 
bin,  no  roUcall  votes  were  taken. 

COMMITTEE    VIEWS 

Disasters  of  many  types  can  strike  with- 
out warning  in  any  location.  They  vary  In 
frequency  and  intensity.  Major  disasters  al- 
most inevitably  bring  with  them  extensive 
human  suffering  and  community  disruption. 
The  Federal  Disaster  Relief  Act  provides  tbe 
mechanism  by  which  the  resources  of  vari- 
ous agencies  of  the  Federal  government  can 
be  brought  to  bear  on  alleviating  these  con- 
ditions. 

Experience  with  the  <^>eration  of  the  pro- 
gram In  recent  years  and  new  information 
about  the  nature  of  disaster  relief  needs  re- 
sulted in  this  legislation.  It  refines  the  exist- 
ing program,  modifying  its  provisions  to 
make  it  conform  to  contemporary  condi- 
tions and  resources.  In  developing  this  leg- 
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tsUtlon,  the  Committee  conducted  extensive 
hearings,  both  in  disaster -stricken  areas  and 
In  Washington:  it  eondncted  field  investiga- 
tions and  met  with  disaster  victims  and 
pabllc  offlctalB  at  all  levels.  The  Mil,  as  re- 
ported, would  Blgntflcantly  increase  the 
aWMty  of  the  federal  government  to  respond 
effectively  and  with  dispatch  to  disastere 
and  to  expedite  long-range  recovery  opera- 
tions. For  these  reaaons  the  Committee  rec- 
ommends passage  of  the  biU. 

CHtWGra    IN    EXXSTUIC    LAW 

In  the  <n>tnlon  of  the  Committee,  it  Is  nec- 
essary to  dl.sp<inae  with  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (4)  of  Rule  XXIX  of  the  Stand- 
hog  Rules  of  the  Senate  In  order  to  expedite 
the  bnalness  of  the  Senate.  This  leglala- 
tion  re-enacts  provisions  of  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1970  (PubUc  Law  91-906)  with 
the  exception  of  sections  231,  232,  233,  234, 
335,  33«.  337,  3»I.  902,  303  and  304  of  that 
Act  which  are  not  amended  by  this  legisla- 
tion. 

By  Mi.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  3304.  A  bHl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  su^  ofltcer  as  be  may  designate 
to  conelade  an  agreement  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  for  Indemnification  for  any 
loBB  or  damage  to  objects  in  the  "Exhibition 
of  the  Archeologlcal  Pl.ids  of  t»5e  People's 
Republic  of  China"  while  In  the  poaaeasiou 
of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
(Kept.  No.  780) . 

By  Mr.  SYMUfOTtW,  from  the  Committee 
OB  Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2999.  A  bni  to  anthortze  appropriatlom 
during  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  procurement  of 
■treraft.  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  com- 
bait  vehicles,  and  other  weapons  and  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize  construction 
at  certain  installations,  and  for  other  piir- 
poaes  (Rept.  No.  9^-781 ). 


ApH 


EXKC'UTlVii:  REPCmTS  OP 
CCMOCITTEBS 

As  in  executive  session,  the  followinc 
favorable  npaits  of  DominatioDs  were 
■nbtnttted: 

By  Mr.  EASTTiAlfD,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

^Wendan  A.  mies,  of  unefalgan,  to  be  VS. 
*8tilcl  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Michigan. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  T^TT.T.S  ANtf 
JOINT  RESCOiUTIONS 
The  foDowlzic  uns  uid  Joint  rest^- 
tlflDs  were  iBtrodueed.  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  qnantmoos  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  CURTIS  (by  rwiuaat) : 
S.  3327.  A  bill  to  amend  Section  208  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  nnanee. 

By  Mr.  TOUWO: 
8.  8S».  A  bin  to  amend  seetton  601  (c) 
(13)  of  the  Internal  Rerenoe  Code  of  1984 
(relating  to  the  taxation  of  trtephone  eooper- 
attvea).  Refeiiod  to  the  Cnnmtttee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  tar.  METCALF: 
S.  3839.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  Noetrat(4Iah 
Moradi    Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAirm: 
8.  3330.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
TTnlted  Statoa  Oode  to  provide  severance 
pay  for  regular  enMated  members  of  the 
VS.  Armed  Serrlcea  with  8  or  mora  yean  of 
eontlmioaa  active  serrloe,  who  are  tnrotan* 


tarily  released  from  active  duty,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON : 
8.  3331.  An  original  loill  to  clarify  the  au- 
thority of  the  Small  Buslneas  Administra- 
tion, to  IncreaFC  the  authority  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  lor  other  pvir- 
poses.   Placed   on   the   calendar. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TtTNNTT )  : 
S.  3332.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Act  of  June  23, 
1936,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior  to   exchange    rertaln   lands,    and    for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Ins-nlur  Aflalrs. 
'        By  Mr.  BENTSBN : 

S.    3333.    A    bill    for   the   relief   of    Aurora 
Rodriguez  Ramirez.  Referred  t<»  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  1 
By  Mr.  MONDALE:  | 
S.   3334.   A   bill    to   amend    the   Interstate 
Commerce  Act   In   order  to  improve  servire 
In  the  transportation  of  hous«!hold  goods  by 
motor    common    carrlpra.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  i 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON:        I 
S.  3335.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Marine  Fish- 
eries Conservation   and    Management   Fund. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.   3336.   A  bin   to  amend   the  Fair  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1983  by  ex- 
tending Its  coverage  and  effectuating  Its  en- 
forcement.  Referred   to   the   Commlttes   on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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nating  calls  are  quite  large,  according  to 
the  Service,  this  intepretatlon  would 
probably  cause  every  telephone  coopera- 
tive in  tlie  United  States  to  taH  to  qualify 
as  tax  exempt  became  it  could  not  meet 
the  incQcne  source  test,  "nils  san»e  rea- 
soning by  the  Service  wou'd  »lso  greatly 
reduce  the  amount  of  exchidaibte  patron- 
age refunds  for  the  nonexempt  coopera- 
tives. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  Service's  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  is  correct  as  a  tech- 
m:al  reading  of  the  statute.  But  I  am 
sure  tiiat  this  result  cannot  tjave  been 
th-  intention  of  Congress.  "Itiere  would 
be  no  point  to  legislating  a  requfa-ement 
which  no  telspiione  cooperative  could 
meet. 

My  bill  would  correct  thi*  cituation, 
for  all  open  years  in  question,  by  provid- 
ing tliat  income  received  by  a  coopera- 
tive from  a  nonmember  telephone  com- 
pany for  the  performance  of  services 
would  not  be  considered  in  applying  the 
income  test. 


STATEMENTS        ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  YOUNG: 

S.  3328.  A  bill  to  amend  saction  501 
(c)  (12)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  the  taxation  of  tele- 
phone cooperatives).  Referred  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  under 
present  law,  mutual  or  cooperative  tele- 
rrtione  companies  are  eligible  for  Income 
tax  exemption  under  section  501(c)  (12) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cotfc,  if  C5  per- 
cent of  Its  income  consists  of  amounts 
collected  from  members  for  the  pupose 
of  meeting  the  cooperative'!  losses  and 
expenses.  Cooperatives  unable  to  meet 
the  85-percent  test  have  beea  allowed  by 
the  Service  to  exclude  from  taxable  in- 
come all-  overcoDections  returned  to 
patrons. 

A  problem  has  come  to  n»y  attention 
in  this  area,  Iwwever.  In  tlK  telephone 
industry,  cooperatiTes  and  other  com- 
panies complete  or  terminate  caUs  to 
their  subscribers  which  are  made  by  in- 
dividuals who  are  subscribers  of  another 
company.  Apparently,  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  has  taken  the  position,  un- 
der its  accounting  rules,  that  wlien  the 
cooperative  phone  company  performs 
tW«  service  of  terminating  a  call  placed 
throagh  another  company  to  one  of  the 
cooperative's  members,  the  cooperative 
receives  a  payment  for  this  service  from 
the  other  company.  This  payment  rarely. 
If  ever,  consists  of  cash.  Instead  the  pay- 
ment is  usually  in  the  form  of  having  the 
•ther  company  perform  similar  termi- 
nathig  services  for  the  cooperative. 

Slnoe  the  other  phone  comtmny  is  not 
a  member  of  the  ctwperatlva  and  since 
these  constructive  payments  for  teiml- 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  3330.  A  bm  to  amend  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  sev- 
erance pay  for  regular  enlisted  members 
of  the  U.S.  armed  services  with  5  or  more 
years  of  continuous  active  service  who 
are  involuntarily  released  fUom  active 
duty,  and  for  otlier  purposes,  tteferred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

REDUCTIONS  IN  FORCE  AND  rrS  EmXTT  OK  NCO'S 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
Introduce  legislation  that  will  correct  an 
injustice  that  exists  in  our  Nation's  mili- 
tary laws,  the  failure  to  provide  sever- 
ance pay  for  noncommissioned  officers 
Under  title  10.  United  State*  Code,  al- 
most any  and  aU  regular  commissioned 
officers  and  commissioned  warrant  offi- 
cers may  be  released  from  the  Armed 
Forces  with  a  certificate  of  honorable 
service.  If  they  are  ineligible  to  receive 
a  retirement  armuity,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provides  Uaem  with  severance 
pay  equal  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  1 
year  of  their  basic  pay.  In  dollars  and 
cents,  this  could  mean  from  $7,200  to 
$18,000.  depending  upon  the  grade  of  tlie 
officer  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  release. 

Other  officers,  such  as  thoBe  in  the 
Reserves,  may  be  released  after  serving 
5  years  of  continuous  active  duty  and  be 
entitled  to  readjustment  pay  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $15,000.  Tempo- 
rary officers  and  warrant  oflScers  may 
also  receive  severance  nay  «p  to  $15,000, 
yet  remain  in  the  services  as  regular  en- 
listed members — normally  in  the  non- 
commissioned and  petty  officer  grades— 
and  continue  on  active  duty  long  enough 
to  obtain  sufficient  service  for  retire- 
ment purposes. 

I  might  add  that  a  commissioned  offi- 
cer or  warrant  officer  may  be  removed 
from  the  services  for  dereliction  of  duty, 
or  for  moral  reasons,  yet  he  or  she  will 
receive  a  certificate  of  honorahae  service 
and  still  be  eUgffole  to  draw  severance  or 
readjustment  pay. 

It  fcs  not  my  intention  to  demean  the 
officers  corps  because  they  have  this 
advantage.  We  are  aU  aware  lliat  these 
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men  and  women  have  served  their  coun- 
try in  war  and  peace,  and  deserve  the 
support  of  a  grateful  Nation.  We  hand 
them  their  "walking  papers,"  yet  our  sys- 
tem of  government  provides  them  with 
some  financial  aid  for  readjustment  in 
the  civilian  communities.  I  beUeve  it  is 
the  least  we  as  Members  of  Congress  can 
do  for  our  officer  veterans. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  armed  serv- 
ices, because  of  a  (H>ngressional  edict  to 
reduce  its  forces,  releases  thousands  of 
our  noncommissicHied  and  petty  officers, 
and  gives  them  not  "one  red  cent"  for 
their  sei-vice  to  their  country. 

I  speak  of  the  men  and  women  who 
are  the  "backbone  of  the  Armed 
Forces" — the  noncommissioned  and  petty 
officers  who  recruit,  train,  mold,  super- 
vise, and  set  the  example  for  our  junior- 
enlisted  personnel.  The  N(X)s  and  PO's 
have  more  Medals  of  Honor  wirmers  than 
any  other  group  in  our  military  services. 
The  NCO'S  and  PO's  have  been  as  de- 
voted, as  dedicated,  and  as  loyal  as  any 
of  our  military  patriots. 

Nevertheless,  we  cast  many  of  them 
out  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  reasons  they 
cannot  control.  And  we  have  done  this 
following  World  War  n,  the  Korean  war 
and  now  the  Vietnam  conflict,  without 
sympathy,  without  concern,  and  without 
offering  them  .severance  allowance  for 
the  years  of  service  to  our  Naticm  when 
we  needed  them,  and  which  would  ease 
their  transfer  in-o  civilian  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  from  the  146,000- 
member  NCO  Association  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
that  I  Introduce  today  calls  for  an 
amendment  to  chapter  59  of  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code.  My  proposal  calls 
for  a  severance  allowance  to  be  paid  to 
any  individual  in  the  U.S.  armed  services 
who  has  served  on  active  duty  for  at  least 
5  years,  but  less  than  20  and  is  therefore 
ineligible  for  service  connected  pension 
benefits,  and  who  is  involuntarily  re- 
leased from  the  service  with  an  honor- 
able discharge.  The  individual  would  be 
paid  a  lump  sum  payment  ecjual  to  the 
number  of  years  of  service  multiplied  by 
one-half  the  Individual's  monthly  basic 
pay. 

For  example,  a  staff  sergeant  (E6) 
with  over  8  years'  service  receives  a 
monthly  basic  pay  of  $557.  One-half  of 
the  basic  pay  multiplied  by  8  years 
would  give  the  member  a  lump  sum  sev- 
erance payment  of  $2,228.  Likewise,  a 
sergeant  first  class  with  over  8  years 
service  would  receive  a  lump  sum  pay- 
ment of  $2,508  when  the  individual  Is 
involuntarily  released  from  the  armed 
services. 

This  unequal  treatmoit  within  the 
armed  services  of  its  members  should  be 
removed.  My  bill  would  give  the  back- 
bone of  our  armed  services  an  even 
break. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanfanons  cod- 
cxx 647— Part  8 


sent  that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3330 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assimbled. 

That  chapter  SO  of  tiUe  10.  United  Statea 
Cede,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  seotion: 

"1173:  Regular  enlisted  members:  sever- 
ance pay: 

■•(a)  A  regular  enlisted  member  who  has 
served  a  minimum  of  five  continuous  years, 
but  less  than  twenty  years  of  active  duty  for 
retirement  purpoees,  and  who  is  involtin- 
tarlly  separated  from  cr  denied  immjdiate 
reenllstment  in  one  of  the  United  States 
armed  services,  shall  if  having  served  hon- 
orably, be  entitled  to  a  severance  pay.  Such 
pay  shaU  be  computed  by  multiplying  the 
enlisted  member's  years  of  active  service  by 
one-half  of  one  month's  basic  pay  of  the 
grade  in  which  the  member  is  discharged. 
Total  payment,  however,  shall  net  exceed 
$10,000  for  any  one  individual  member.  A 
full  year  shaU  be  credited  for  any  period 
in  excess  of  six  months.  Active  service  as  a 
commissioned  officer  shall  be  included  in 
computing  severance  pay  under  this  section. 

"(b)  A  regtilar  enlisted  member  of  the 
United  States  armed  services  who  was  a 
prior  recipient  cf  severance  pay  or  readjust- 
ment pay  under  this  or  any  ot>ier  section  of 
this  title,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  second 
payment  if  the  member  Is  Involuntarily  sep- 
arated subsequent  to  another  enlistment  cr 
reenllstment  in  one  of  the  United  States 
armed  services." 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  as  of 
January  1.  1372. 

EXBIBIT    1 

Reductions  in  Force  and  Its  Effect  on  Non- 
commissioned and  I*ettt  Oppicehs  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Services 

(By  Non  Commissioned  Officers  Association  of 
the  Unltsd  States  of  America) 

FOREWORD 

For  the  third  time  in  less  than  30  years 
the  US.  Armed  Services  are  Involuntarily 
separating  numerous  memt>ers  for  cause. 

As  It  happened  in  the  post-war  yjars  of 
World  War  H  and  the  Korean  war,  Congress 
is  again  reducing  the  size  of  the  Armed 
Forces  following  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Congre&s  calls  for  cut-backs  and  OOD 
orders  the  Services  to  dlaeharge  or  release 
thousands  of  commissioned  officers,  noncom- 
missioned and  petty  officers,  and  junlor-en- 
Usted  personnel.  Of  the  three  groups,  only 
the  NCX>s  and  PCs  are  really  affected  by 
these  reductions  In  force. 

OFFXCSSS 

Commissioned  and  warrant  officers  re- 
moved from  active  duty  by  these  cut-backs 
are,  in  the  majority,  entitled  to  either  sever- 
ance pay  or  readjustment  pay  dependent  up- 
on their  service  component.  They  may  re- 
ceive an  amount  equal  to  one  year's  pay  or 
$16,000,  whichever  appUes. 

In  the  case  of  certain  temporary  and  war- 
rant officers,  they  may  receive  severance  pay 
then  immediately  enlist  as  a  regular  en- 
listed member.  They  may  ftirther  continue 
on  active  duty  untU  they  have  sufficient 
service  to  retire  and  subsequently  receive  a 
monthly  retirement  annuity  for  the  rest  of 
their  natural  Uves. 

JVNIOR-KMUSTZS 

In  order  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  junior- 
enlisted  members  the  Servloea  may  reduce 
enlistment  quotas  and/or  provide  early  dls- 
iduuiBM.  In  tlia  lattar  oasa.  the  early  rtieaaes 


from  active  duty  are  voluntary  and  normally 
concern  only  those  members  who  do  not  de- 
sire to  remain  on  active  duty. 

NCOS    AND    POS 

The  "man  In  the  middle"  Is  the  one  who 
suffers.  As  career-oriented  military  members, 
the  NCOS  and  PCs  have  anywhere  from  6  to 
18  years  ol  honorable  service  and  are  plan- 
ning to  retire  following  the  attainment  of 
sufficient  years  of  active  duty.  With  normally 
no  more  training  than  received  in  the  mili- 
tary, and  with  families  to  support,  they  are 
suddenly  released  frcm  the  Armed  Services  or 
denied  the  authorlly  to  reenllst. 

They  receive  no  "mustering  out"  payments, 
no  severance  pay  ncr  readjustment  pay.  The 
Services  pay  only  their  normal  wages  to  the 
date  of  discharge  and  provides  for  their  travel 
and  transportation  of  dependents  and  houEC- 
hold  goods  to  their  homes  of  reccrd. 

In  most  cases  the  NCO/PO  fairs  worse  than 
the  civil  Ecrvioe  or  civilian  employees  who  are 
"riffed"  In  their  local  communities.  The 
NCO/PO  has  been  away  from  home  for  years 
and  does  not  have  the  feel  of  the  economy. 
He  may  return  unknowingly  to  an  area  that 
is  sxiffering  from  a  lack  of  available  emploi- 
ment,  housing,  schooling,  or  whatever. 

Even  if  all  is  well,  the  NCO/PO  mu£t  find 
housing.  S3ek  and  obtain  emplojrment,  and 
accomplish  all  the  normal  commitments 
forc:d  upon  a  person  who  moves  with  a 
family.  All  this  without  a  penny  In  his  pocket 
other  than  a  final  pay  check ! 

THE  INEQUITT 

A  commissioned  officer  may  be  separated 
from  the  service  because  he  has  failed  in  his 
performance  of  duty  or  Is  morally  unfit,  yet 
the  law  win  provide  Mil.  with  the  same  en- 
titlements of  travel  and  transportation  as 
accorded  the  NCO/PO  plus  a  payment  cf 
severance  pay  in  an  amount  equal  to  one 
month's  basic  pay  in  grade  multiplied  by  his 
years  of  active  servlie  (not  to  exceed  one  full 
year  of  basic  pay ) . 

Further  there  Is  no  requirement  of  time  for 
most  regular  officers  to  qualify  for  severance 
pay,  and  even  Reserve  officers  may  receive  up 
to  $15,000  In  readjustment  pay  for  serving 
a  minimum  of  five  continuous  years  on  active 
duty.  Yet  the  NCO/PO  receives  absolutely 
nothing  regardless  of  the  time  involved  and 
the  reason  for  the  separation. 

HOW   HE  IS  SEPARATED? 

Primarily  the  Services  convene  certain 
Boards  of  officers  (and  sometimes  senior  en- 
listed) to  screen  the  records  of  NCOs/POs  to 
determine  those  who  shall  be  separated  or 
denied  reenllstment.  All  things  being  normal, 
the  boards  will  recommend  ceparatlons  for 
the  NCOs/POs  who  faU  to  maintain  satisfac- 
tory performances  of  duty,  or  wboee  reten- 
tion Is  not  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  Serv- 
ices because  of  personal  deficiencies. 

However,  when  there  is  a  large-scale  reduc- 
tion of  force  (as  we  are  experiencing  today), 
the  Boards  must  work  extra  hard  to  find 
enough  NCXte/POs  to  "riff."  There  just  aren't 
enough  "bad  cases"  to  go  around  so  they 
seareh  until  they  can  find  something  on 
which  they  can  base  an  unfavorable  recom- 
mendation. 

For  example,  the  NCO  Association  discov- 
ered a  young  married  Army  Staff  Sergeant 
(E-B)  who  was  b»lng  denied  reenllstment  be- 
cause of  "misconduct."  A  review  of  his  rec- 
ords, however,  indicated  that  his  misconduct 
occured  some  years  ago  when  he  first  entered 
the  service.  MeanwhUe,  in  six  successive  years 
he  received  a  promotion  in  every  one  of  those 
years,  bad  been  issued  a  "Top  Sscret  Clear- 
ance," and  possessed  an  exemplary  conduct 
and  perfortnance  record  since  his  last  courts- 
martUO. 

In  another  case  (see  attached  exhibit)  a 
liaster  Sergeant  (B-V),  TJJ3.  Army,  with  five 
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dependent  cbUdren  was  denied  reenllstment 
after  16  yean  of  bonorable  service  to  bis 
country. 

Neither  one  would  receive  a  "plug-nickel" 
from  the  Nation  they  served  In  war  (both 
were  Vietnam  veterans)   and  In  peace. 

QTJBSTIOIf 

Why  Is  It  that  the  Services  will  retain  these 
men  (and  women)  on  active  duty  when  they 
are  needed,  but  suddenly  find  they  are  unfit 
for  duty  whenever  cut-backs  are  necessary? 
Why  are  these  men  (and  women)  promoted 
to  or  within  the  NCO/PO  grades  with  normal 
time  In  grade  and  time  In  service  yet  are  sud- 
denly "rifled"  because  the  same  Servlcs  that 
promoted  them  Is  now  declaring  them  "unfit 
for  further  duty?" 

Why  Is  It  that  these  men  (and  women), 
who  entered  the  Sendees  when  the  pay  was 
Insufficient,  and  remained  on  active  duty 
beyond  their  first  enlistments,  are  not  en- 
titled to  some  remuneration  for  their  years 
of  service? 

NcoA  posrrioN 

The  Non  Commissioned  Officers  Association 
of  the  United  States  of  America  (NCOA) 
strongly  feels  that  this  "honorable  separa- 
tion with  remuneration"  is  the  most  unjust 
and  one  of  the  cruelest  inequities  in  our 
Nation's  military  laws. 

The  Noncommissioned  or  Petty  Officer 
"riffed"  involuntarily  from,  or  denied  re- 
enlistment  in  the  Armed  Services  without 
severance  or  readjustment  pay,  is  being 
treated  with  much  more  niggardliness  by 
our  government  than  that  which  is  received 
by  some  of  the  Nation's  worst  enemies. 

The  NCO/PO  involved  probably  has  given 
no  thought  to  'being  "ritTed"  from  the  service 
for  he  believed  his  government  would  serve 
him  as  he  served  It.  He  is  normally  unpre- 
pared and  has  little  if  anything  to  fall  back 
on  when  the  decision  arrives  for  his  removal. 
BCany  of  them  were  not  even  aware  that  they 
could  be  "riffed"  If  they  served  honorably. 
They  became  victims  of  a  seemingly  uncon- 
cerned government  and  a  Service  that  no 
longer  cared  for  their  welfare. 

Civil  service  employees  as  do  many  other 
civilian  workers,  build  a  vested  interest  in 
some  type  of  a  retirement  plan.  If  they  leave 
that  employ,  or  are  "riffed,"  they  receive  a 
certain  amount  of  money  that  they  may  use 
for  readjustment  purposes. 

The  NCO/PO.  however,  has  no  vested  re- 
tire'Jient  rights  under  our  military  laws.  If 
he  (or  she)  serves  5,  10,  16,  or  any  period  of 
time  on  active  duty  that  Is  less  than  10  >4 
years,  there  is  no  Investment.  He  receives 
absolutely  nothing. 

The  X3B.  Army  has  already  "riffed"  more 
than  2,000  NCOs  since  the  end  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  and  more  are  promised.  No 
doubt  the  other  Services  have  contributed  or 
will  contribute  their  fair  chare.  And  all  of 
this  has  come  about  with  little  fanfare  from 
the  press,  or  concern  to  the  general  pu'slic. 
The  military  is  an  unpopular  subject  today 
as  it  has  been  at  other  times  in  this  Nation's 
history. 

Tet  the  recent  announcements  of  base 
cloeiires  with  thelf  probable  reductions  in 
force  of  civilian  federal  workers  brought 
forth  a  cry  at  all  levels  of  the  Nation's  citl- 
aenry.  Legislators  reacted  swiftly  and  new 
laws  were  Introduced  and  some  passed  un- 
healtantly  to  aid  the  federal  worker.  An 
early-retirement  provision  was  swiftly  added 
to  the  clvu  service  retirement  laws,  and  many 
previously  unqualified  civilian  workers  were 
able  to  leave  the  government's  employ  with 
a  reduced  retirement  annuity  for  life. 

Congress  earlier  in  this  session,  swung  into 
action  to  assist  railroad  employees,  to  fur- 
ther aid  social  sacvirlty  anntiitants  and  to 
Increase  benefits  for  certain  veterana.  but 
nothing  has  been  done  about  the  NCOs  and 
POs  being  thrown  out  of  the  aervloe  because 


they  are  no  longer  needed  ^y  a  seemingly 
ungratefxU  government.  This  Is  nothing  new. 
however,  for  It  has  happened  before,  but  it 
is  now  time  to  correct  that  Inequity. 

The  NCOA  respectfully  requests  that  our 
lawmaiiers  review  thi.s  unfortiiuate  problem, 
and  to  do  what  they  feel  is  ne:esi>ary  to  cor- 
rect this  inequity  agaliist  ttiese  men  and 
women  who  have  honorably  eerved  otir  Na- 
tion. They  cannot  help  the  fact  that  their 
government  no  longer  requires  their  services. 

To  release  these  NCOs  and  POs  without 
compensation  or  without  some  form  of  re- 
adjustment assistance,  is  one  of  the  cruelest 
forms  of  government  frugality  ever  perpe- 
trated on  a  few  of  our  NatloB's  vet-erans. 

As  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  once  said: 
"No  other  citizen  deserves  so  well  of  the 
Republic  as  a  veteran.  They  did  the  one  deed 
which,  if  left  undone,  would  have  meant  all 
else  In  history  went  for  nothing  But  for  their 
steadfast  promise,  all  of  our  annals  would 
be  meaningless,  and  our  great  experience  in 
popular  freedom  and  s?lf-goveniment  would 
be  a  gloomy  failure." 

Of  the  greater  dedications  offered  to  the 
Nation  by  its  living  veterans,  none  may  be 
as  Important  to  our  future  defense  than  that 
which  has  been  provided  by  the  Noncommis- 
sioned and  Petty  Officers  Corps — "the  back- 
bone of  our  Armed  Services."  It  was  they  who 
recruited,  trained,  molded,  supervised  and 
set  the  example  for  the  ycung  men  and  wom- 
en who  man  our  Armed  Services  today  and 
tomorrow. 

For  those  no  longer  needed  in  our  Na- 
tion's shrinking  military  forces,  the  NCOA 
submits  that  they  deserve  better  than  a  slap 
in  the  face.  i 

(REFEKENCES)    I 

(Sections  687,  1167.  37.,6.  3196,  5864,  5865, 
6382,  6383,  6384,  6395,  6396,  6401,  6402,  8786, 
and  8796  of  title   10,   United  States  Code.) 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  18.  1973] 

Abmt  Tares  To   Dkop  "Dedicated  Soldier"' 

(By  John  Saar) 

In  1971  Gen.  Crelghton  Abrams  com- 
manded U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam  and  Sgt.  IC 
James  McShane  ran  the  25-man  unit  that 
printed  his  highly  classified  battle  orders. 
The  two  men  almost  met  again  one  day  re- 
cently as  Abrams,  a  four -star  general  pro- 
moted to  army  chief  of  staff,  bustled  out  of 
the  Pentagon  when  McShane  arrived  in  a 
last-ditch  effort  to  save  his  Job,  career  and 
pension. 

Besides  his  32  months  of  Vietnam  service. 
McShane  regularly  has  earned  glowing  effi- 
ciency reports  and  Is  graded  "outstanding" 
in  his  current  Job  as  Instructor  in  offset 
printing  at  Ft.  Belvolr.  Va.  Yet  he  Is  being 
dropped  from  the  army — the  Pentagon  calls 
it  "denial  of  re-enllstment" — tinder  a  screen- 
ing program  designed  to  wee«  out  nonpro- 
gressive and  nonproductive  soldiers. 

BsUevlng  the  decision  unjust.  McShane 
has  appealed  to  President  Nixon.  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  Howard  (Bo)  Calloway 
and  Abrams.  Unless  they  Intervene,  the  35- 
year-old  father  of  five  will  end  his  16-year 
army  career  July  2  without  a  cent  of  sever- 
ance pay  and  forego,  by  Just  more  than  three 
years,  the  right  to  a  lifelong  half-pay  pen- 
sion. 

The  army  maintains  that  under  a  qualita- 
tive management  program  started  In  1971, 
McShane  is  one  of  40.(XX>  senior  uoncoms  to 
have  his  record  reviewed  by  screening  boards. 
With  1.644  others  he  has  been  denied  re- 
enlistment. 

McShane's  case  was  reviewed  by  a  second 
board,  an  army  spokesman  explained,  after 
his  record  was  found  to  contain  omissions 
and  inaccuracies.  But  the  decision  again  went 
against  him. 

Citing  McShane's  below  average  scores  In 


.skill  tests  and  four  "nonjudicial  punishments 
in  his  record  since  1964",  the  spokesman.  Col. 
William  E.  Weber  said  last  week:  "We  de- 
mand people  abide  by  our  system  and  our 
rules.  The  army  Is  not  a  free  rWe." 

Weber  defended  the  screening  program  as 
a  means  of  producing  a  post- Vietnam  army 
of  high  caliber  and  reduced  numbers. 

"I  know  it's  hard  and  I'm  aorry  for  him 
(McShane),  but  it's  beneficial  for  the  nation 
because  we  are  going  to  have  a  better  army." 

McShane  has  been  angered  aed  shaken  by 
thp  Pentagon's  handling  of  hie  case:  "I've 
always  been  proud  of  the  army^lt's  been  my 
whole  adult  life.  And  this  Is  the  thanks  I 
get?  I  haven't  had  a  fair  shakd.  It's  got  me 
bewildered. ■■  ' 

There  are  others,  friends  and  superiors  of 
McShane's  at  Port  Belvolr.  who  support  his 
case.  "He's  a  dedicated  professional  soldier," 
.said  fellow  instructor.  S.  Sgt.  Hobert  Mitch- 
man.   "It's  a  drastic  mistake." 

Col.  Maurice  Ktirtz,  director  of  the  De- 
fense Mapping  School  at  Baivoir,  where 
McShane  has  been  teaching  offset  printing 
for  the  past  two  years  observed : 

"I  was  surprised  and  supported  hia  appeal 
for  reconsideration  because  he  has  done  a 
good  Job  for  us.  If  there's  anything  else  we 
can  do  I'd  like  to  be  the  first  to  know." 

The  ouster  has  been  a  special  shock, 
McShane  says,  because  security,  early  retire- 
ment and  good  pension — inducements  still 
offered  to  army  recruits — were  strong  factors 
in  his  decision  to  Join  at  the  age  of  18  In 
Philadelphia. 

Officers  phased  out  of  the  army  in  similar 
circumstances  are  eligible  for  severance  pay 
of  $15,000  after  only  five  years'  service.  There 
is  no  equivalent  system  for  enUsted  men. 

A  law  firm  McShane  considered  retaining 
to  fight  the  case,  until  it  requested  an  Initial 
deposit  of  $1,500.  told  him  the  lost  pension 
might  have  amounted  to  $200,000  over  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

He  did  get  the  travel  and  early  promotions 
which  were  his  other  reasons  for  Joining 
the  army.  Since  1956  McShane  has  been 
based  In  Korea,  Hawaii,  and  Vietnam  and  has 
reielved  rapid  promotions.  The  Jobs  also  do 
not  seem  to  match  the  notion  of  a  soldier 
now  being  dismissed  as  "lesa  than  top- 
notch." 

On  his  two  Vietnam  tours  he  was  the 
printing  supervisor  at  two  majdr  headquar- 
ters. Satisfied  customers  ranging  in  rank 
from  generals  on  down  wrote  letters  of 
appreciation  and  McShane  submitted  them 
to  the  review  board   with  his  records. 

An  efficiency  report  on  McShane's  per- 
formance in  Vietnam  in  1970  praised  him 
highly.  It  stated  in  part:  ".  ,  ,  clearly  out- 
standing .  .  .  supervised  printing  of  five 
million  copies  ...  in  a  flaw-less  manner  .  .  . 
the  picture  of  efficiency  .  .  .  technical  knowl- 
edge Is  unparalleled  .  .  .  recommend  his 
early  promotion." 

While  McShane  has  never  been  court- 
martialed  or  reduced  in  rank,  he  has  had 
four  nonjudicial  offenses,  including  mis- 
appropriating an  army  vehicle  while  Intoxi- 
cated and  requesting  an  officer  to  back-date 
a  curfew  pass.  Calling  the  latter  "a  breach 
of  the  honor  code,"  Weber  said  he  guessed 
the  offenses  must  have  weighed  heavily  with 
the  screening  board. 

"Pour  days  out  of  17  years,"  McShane  re- 
flected when  he  heard  that  comment.  "I've 
already  been  punished  for  them  once.  It 
seems  very  hard." 

Asked  about  McShane's  vcduatary  exten- 
sion of  his  flrst  Vietnam  tour  to  22  months, 
Weber  replied,  "He  stayed  over  there  be- 
cause he  had  it  made." 

"That's  not  true,"  said  McSlmne  later.  X 
extended  to  get  the  promotlrai.  To  mj 
family,  to  me.  It  was  my  futurey" 
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One  of  his  last  efficiency  reports,  written 
late  last  year,  says:  "As  an  Instructor  .  .  . 
this  looan  is  exceptional.'' 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  TmroEY) : 

S.  3332.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  act  of 
June  23,  1936,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  lands, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
today  introduce  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act 
of  Jime  23,  1936,  which  granted  special 
Federal  land  purchase  rights  to  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles;  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  existing  water  gathering 
operations  by  the  city  of  Los  Angeles; 
and  to  facilitate  an  exchange  of  lands 
between  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  within  Mono  County, 
Calif. 

This  measure  is  introduced  in  the  par- 
ticular interest  of  Mono  Coimty  and  is 
the  product  of  long  and  careful  negotia- 
tions among  Mono  County  officials,  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water 
and  Power,  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 
It  is  cosponsored  by  my  California  col- 
league. Senator  John  V.  Tunney.  A  com- 
panion measure  is  being  introduced 
today  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congressman  John  McFall. 

Mr.  President,  the  act  this  measure 
would  repeal  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
in  1936  to  facilitate  construction  of  vi- 
tally needed  water  and  hydroelectric 
power  supply  facilities  for  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles.  Los  Angeles  presently  receives 
approximately  one-half  of  its  water  sup- 
ply and  hydroelectric  power — equivalent 
to  more  than  1  million  barrels  of  fuel  oil 
per  year — from  the  water  originating  in 
Mono  County.  The  act  granted  to  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  the  right  to  purchase, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Federal  property  for  $1JJ5 
per  acre. 

The  act,  however,  has  outlived  its  use- 
fulness. The  legislation  which  served 
some  purpose  32  years  ago  is  now  an 
unnecessary  imnediment  to  both  Mono 
County  and  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  efficient  exercise  of  long-range 
planning  and  land-use  control.  The  city 
of  Los  Angeles  recognizes  that  neces- 
sary easements  and  rights-of-way  across 
Federal  land  wiU  be  adequate  to  preserve 
the  city's  authority  to  manage  its  exist- 
ing water  and  power  resource  facilities. 

Therefore,  over  a  10-year  period,  the 
Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water  and 
Power  has  worked  with  Mono  County  of- 
ficials on  legislation  that  removes  the 
burden  of  the  1936  act  while  providing 
easements  for  such  existing  water  gath- 
ering facihties  as  Crowley  Lake  Reser- 
voir, Grant  Lake  Reservoir,  Mono  Basin 
Aqueduct,  and  related  facilities.  The  re- 
sult of  these  negotiations  is  the  bill  I 
introduce  today. 

Maps  showing  the  location  of  these 
existing  facilities  have  been  prepared  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water 
and  Power  which  has  agreed  to  make  the 
maps  available  for  inclusion  in  the  legis- 


lative record  at  the  time  of  hearings  on 
this  bill. 

Most  of  the  land  In  Mono  County  Is 
today  In  either  Federal  ownership  or  city 
of  Los  Angeles  ownership.  More  than 
half  of  the  Federal  lands  are  part  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  System.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation will  not  affect  the  continued  man- 
agement of  these  lands  by  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service.  The  bulk  of  the  remaining 
Federal  lands  are  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement lands  which  were  withdrawn 
from  entry  to  protect  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles'  water  supply  in  1931  and  1932 
by  act  of  Congress  and  Executive  order, 
respectively.  This  bill  does  not  affect  the 
withdrawn  status  of  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  lands.  City  of  Los  Angeles 
lands  will  continue  to  be  managed  co- 
operatively with  the  Federal  lands  to 
maintain  the  existing  open-space  envi- 
ronment which  is  a  major  recreational 
resource  for  the  millions  of  people  in 
s:uth3m  CaUfcmia. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  includes  sai 
exchange  of  land  of  approximately  equal 
value  between  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
and  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  to  facilitate 
managem?nt  of  the  respective  land  own- 
erships, "nie  city  of  Los  Angeles  would  re- 
ceive 165  acres  of  \JS.  Forest  Service 
l^nds  covered  by  tha  existing  Grant  Lake 
Dam,  the  easterly  portal  of  the  Mcno 
Craterc  Tunnel,  and  property  presently 
l?ased  to  th3  city  for  the  family  recrea- 
tional Camp  High  Sierra  at  Mammoth 
Lakes.  The  Federal  Government  would 
r3ceive  440  acres  of  city  of  Los  Angeles 
property  adjoining  the  Lee  Vining 
Ranger  Station,  shoreline  property  at 
Grant  Lake  Reservoir,  and  property  for 
expan.«ion  of  the  Sherwin  Creek  Camp- 
ground. 

In  sum,  I  believe  the  bi'l  I  Introduce 
today  contributes  greatly  to  a  continu- 
ing climate  of  cooperation  among  the 
Federal  Gcvemment,  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  Mono  County,  in  managing 
the  land  resources  of  Mono  County. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro,  as 
fellows: 

S.    3332 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTuUe  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  and  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  to  the 
City  of  Lob  Angeles,  California,  certain  public 
lands  In  California,  and  granting  rights-of- 
way  over  public  lands  and  reserved  lands  to 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles  In  Mono  County  in 
tbe  State  of  California",  approved  June  23, 
1936.  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  consideration  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Act  of  June  23.  1936,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agrtciiltwe, 
with  respect  to  lands  under  their  Jurisdiction 
or  control,  are  authorized  and  directed  to 
convey,  by  appropriate  instrument,  to  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  such  easements  and 
rights-of-way  on,  over,  under,  through,  and 
across  such  Federal  lands  in  Mono  County. 
California,  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
C:ty  of  Los  Angeles  to  operate,  maintain,  and 
reconstruct  any  and  all  works,  structures,  or 
faculties  (Including  eommunleatlon  taclU- 
tles)  which  ate  In  existence  on  the  date  at  tha 


enactment  of  this  Act  and  whlih  are  neces- 
sary, ccHivenlent,  incidental,  or  appurtenant 
to,  the  generation,  transformation,  transmis- 
sion, distribution,  and  utilization  of  electric 
energy,  or  to  the  collection,  extraction,  di- 
version, transportation,  storage,  and  distri- 
bution of  water.  Such  conveyance  shall  be 
made  subject  to  the  cor.dltlon  that  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles  shall,  w;thin  the  fire  year 
period  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  submit  to  the  appropriate  Sec- 
retary maps  setting  forth  the  location  of  such 
works,  structures,  and  facilities,  but  maps 
which  accurately  set  forth  location  of  such 
works,  structures,  of  facU.tlss  and  which  are 
on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  date  ol 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  need  not  be  r-- 
filed. 

(b)  In  further  consideration  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Act  of  June  23,  1936,  and  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles  is  hereby  granted  the  right 
through  Its  existing  water -gathering  orerji- 
tions  to  affect  Federal  land  in  Mono  Count  ■, 
Callfor.ila,  within  the  watersheds  of  th? 
Mono  Basin  and  the  Owens  River,  includi  -.; 
but  not  limlt^l  to,  the  level  of  suriaci  water  j 
anl  waters  underlying  such  Federal  land; 

(c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  oi  sajss;- 
tlon  (d)  of  this  section,  the  anpro'irlate  Ce:- 
reLary  of  the  departmsnt  having  jiirlsdlctio  i 
or  control  over  the  following  described  lands 
shall  convey,  by  appropriate  instrument,  all 
right,  title,  ana  invcrest  or  the  United  State; 
la  and  to  su:h  lands  to  the  City  of  Lo3 
Angeles : 

(1)  Camp  High  Cierri  (5  acres)  W  »4  of 
SW  »4  of  SW  1,4  of  &W  14  of  Sec.  34.  T3  •, 
R2  7E.  MDB&l>f 

(2)  Grant  Lake  Dam  (80  acres)  Wi^  of 
NW  %  of  Sec.  15.  TIS.  R26E,  MDB&M. 

(3)  East  Portal  (80  acres)  E  >4  of  NE  «4  of 
SW'4:  NW  1/4  of  SE  ■4;  and  W  '/z  of  NE  y,  cf 
SE  14  of  Sec.  21.  T2S,  R28E,  MDB&M. 

(d)  The  conveyances  authorized  by  sutsrc- 
tlon  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be  made  sv  b- 
Ject  to  the  condition  that  the  City  of  Los 
Angelas,  California,  convey,  by  approprla'e 
Instrument,  to  the  United  States,  aU  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
in  and  to  the  following  described  lands  ex- 
cepting and  reserving  to  the  City  of  Lcs 
Angeles  all  water  and  watsr  rights  In  accord- 
ance with  section  219  of  the  Charter  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles : 

(1)  Sherwin  Creek  (40  acres)  NW  %  of  SE 
V*  of  Sec.  6,  T4S,  R28E,  MDB&M. 

(2)  I^e  Vining  Ranger  Station  (60  acres) 
SE  '4  of  SW  1/4 :  W  1/2  of  W  "^  of  SW  i4  of 
SE  »4  of  Sec.  17.  TIN,  R26E,  MDB&M. 

(3)  Upper  and  Lovirer  Horse  Meadow — 

(a)  Upper  (160  acres)  NE  '^  of  Sec.  30, 
TIN,  R36E,  MDB&M. 

(b)  Lower  (160  acres)  W  1^  of  SE  K;  NB 
%  of  SE  ^  of  Sec.  20  and  NW  %  of  SW  %  of 
Sec.  21,  TIN,  R20E,  MDB<bM. 

(4)  Grant  Lake  Shore  (30  acres)  Portion 
NW  »4  of  NE  %  of  Sec.  28.  TIS,  R26E.  MDB&M 
above  max.  H.W.  level  and  portions  ot  BE  % 
of  NW  % :  NE  ^4  of  SW  14 :  and  Lot  4  of  Sec. 
21,  ins,  R26B,  MDBAM  wbleb  are  above  max. 
H.W.  level. 

Ssc.  3.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be  con- 
strued as  modifying,  altering,  or  otherwise 
affectmg,  or  be  construed  in  any  manner 
which  would  result  in  an  interference  with, 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  California  relating  to 
the  ownership  of,  or  rights  to  the  use  of, 
water  or  land  or  tbe  control  thersor.  or  with 
any  right,  power,  or  privilege  of  tbe  State  of 
California. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
8.  3334.  A  bDl  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Oommerce  Act  in  order  to  improve  serv- 
ice In  the  transportation  of  honsdiold 
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goods  by  motor  common  carriers.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Mr.  MONDAIiE.  Mr.  President,  every 
year    mllUims    of    American    families 
change  residences.  Some  merely  move 
from  one  apartment  to  another,  or  one 
home  to  another,  in  the  same  city.  Others 
move  long  distances;  many  across  the 
country.  The  moving  American  turns  to 
the  moving  company — or  more  properly 
the  household  goods  carrier— at  a  time 
when  his  life  is  often  in  a  state  of  tur- 
moil, whether  by  virtue  of  the  move  it- 
self or  by  virtue  of  a  significant  change 
in  his  job  or  lifestyle.  The  American 
family  depends  upon  the  moving  com- 
pany to  provide  an  accurate  estimate  of 
charges,   perform  its  service  on   time, 
take    care    to    avoid    damage    in    the 
handling  of  his  goods,  and  to  settle  any 
claims   speedily    and   fairly.    Y6t.    the 
American  family  Is  often  greatly  dis- 
appointed. 

In  1963.  Consumers  Union  conducted 
an  extensive  survey  of  the  problems  con- 
sumers encounter  when  they  move.  The 
survey  revealed" that  moving  could  be  a 
"nightmarish  experience."  As  siunmar- 
Ized  by  the  group's  publication.  Con- 
sumer Reports,  the  survey  revealed: 

Companies  failed  to  pick  up  or  deliver  be- 
longings on  time,  causing  people  to  violate 
leases  or  forcing  them  to  seek  makeshift 
accommodations.  StJesmen  grossly  under- 
estimated costs,  frequently  causing  unex- 
pected financial  crises  at  the  point  of  de- 
livery. And  all  too  often  furniture  was  dam- 
aged or  lost  In  transit,  and  there  were  frus- 
trating experiences  as  customers  tried  to 
settle  claims. 

Consumers  Union  took  foUowup  sur- 
veys in  1968  and  again  in  1973.  While 
conditions  had  Improved  somewhat, 
largely  as  the  result  of  action  taken  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Consumer  Reports  concluded  that  the 
problems  uncovered  in  1963  "still  exist 
to  an  alarming  degree." 

The  article  "Moving?  Still  Lots  of  Pot- 
holes Along  the  Way"  which  appeared  in 
the  May  1973  issue  of  Consumer  Re- 
ports provides  a  comprehensive  and  en- 
lightening survey  of  the  problems  en- 
countered by  many  Americans  who  turn 
to  moving  companies  for  help  and  pay 
well  for  that  help.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRo  following  my  statement. 

Prom  the  Cc»isumers  Union  survey  and 
other  sources,  including  information  col- 
lected by  the  ICC,  it  appears  that  the 
consumer  encounters  many  problems 
when  he  uses  a  moving  company.  First 
ICC  records  reveal  that  the  20  lai^- 
est  carriers  underestimated  charges  In 
23  percent  of  their  moves  in  the  last  half 
of  1972.  The  underestimate  not  only 
causes  a  significant  disruption  of  the 
consumer's  financial  planning,  it  also 
often  forces  him  to  come  up  with  addi- 
tional cash  at  the  dtttifiiitlon  of  the 
move  In  order  to  claim  ffls  goods.  Some  of 
the  underestimates  are  legitimate  errors; 
others,  however,  are  undoubtedly  the  re- 
sult of  so-caned  low  balling— a  deliber- 
ate low  quotation  by  the  estimator  used 
to  entice  the  consumer.  The  practice  is 
encouraged  by  commission  compensa- 


tion of  salesmen.  Whether  or  not  a  sig- 
nificant percentage  of  underestimates 
are  deliberate,  the  problem  of  underesti- 
mates is  widespread  and  results,  accord- 
ing to  the  president  of  the  National  Fur- 
niture Warehousemen's  Association,  in 
"imtold  hardship  among  the  public — and 
ill  feeling  toward  the  whole  industry." 

Most  people  making  a  long-distance 
move  plan  it  to  coincide  with  the  expira- 
tion of  a  lease,  the  commencement  of  a 
new  job,  or  other  important  plans. 
Therefore,  it  is  important  that  household 
goods  arrive  on  time.  Even  if  the  move  is 
only  across  town,  a  consumer  may  be 
greatly  inconvenienced  by  delay.  The 
second  major  problem  arises  in  the  area 
of  timeliness.  ICC  figures  reveal  that 
more  than  30  percent  of  the  moves  are 
not  on  time.  While  in  thie,  as  in  other 
areas,  the  ICC  has  rules,  they  are  diffi- 
cult to  enforce  and  appear  ineffectual. 

Finally,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that,  be- 
cause of  the  difficulties  involved  in  trans- 
porting household  goods,  damage  will  oc- 
cur. However,  the  prevalence  of  damage 
Is  shocking.  The  ICC  statistics  reveal  that 
damage  claims  are  filed  in  more  than  20 
percent  of  shipments.  Piling  a  claim  fre- 
quently only  represents  the  beginning  of 
a  troublesome  process.  Many  moving 
companies  do  not  accept  repair  esti- 
mates, delay  settlements  for  lengthy 
periods  of  time,  and  ultimately  refuse 
to  settle. 

Overall,  the  moving  industry  has  many 
problems.  An  ICC  Commissioner  has  de- 
scribed the  situation  as  having  reached 
"a  crisis  stage."  The  Department  of 
Transportation  has  recently  proposed 
new  ICC  regulations  dealing  with  many 
of  the  problems  mentioned  above.  The 
ICC  has  agreed  to  take  some  preliminary 
steps.  In  my  opinion,  however,  the  regu- 
latory mechanism  has  had  ample  time  to 
act.  It  is  now  up  to  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing for  those  Americans  who  experi- 
ence the  frustrations  of  dealing  with 
moving  companies — to  do  something  for 
the  American  consumer. 

I  am  today.  Mr.  President,  introducing 
a  bill  which  I  am  confident  will  represent 
an  important  first  step  toward  rectif  jdng 
the  needs  of  the  American  consumer  who 
deals  with  a  household  goods  carrier. 
The  bill  amends  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  49  U.S.C.  320.  By  the  terms 
of  the  bill,  all  motor  common  carriers 
of  household  goods,  as  defined  in  other 
provisions  of  the  act,  are  required  to 
keep  records  during  each  calendar  year 
of  several  enumerated  items: 

First.  The  number  of  shipments  of 
household  goods  carried; 

Second.  The  number  of  shipments 
which  were  picked  up  later  than  the  time 
specified  in  the  service  order  and  the  per- 
centage of  that  number  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  shipments; 

Third.  The  number  of  shipments  which 
were  deUvered  within  the  date  and  time 
specified  In  the  service  order  and  the  per- 
centage of  that  number  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  shipments ; 

Fourth.  The  number  c4  shipments 
wtalch  were  both  picked  up  and  delivered 
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late  and  the  percentage  of  that  number 
to  the  total  nimaber  of  shipments ; 

Fifth.  The  munber  of  shipments  on 
which  there  was  an  underestimation  of 
10  percent  or  more  and  the  percentage  of 
such  number  to  the  total  number  of  ship- 
ments ; 

Sixth.  The  number  of  shipments  on 
which  there  was  an  overestimation  of 
10  percent  or  more  and  the  percentage 
of  such  number  to  the  total  number  of 
shipments; 

Seventh.  The  nmnber  of  shipments 
on  which  there  was  a  damage  claim  and 
the  percentage  of  such  number  to  the 
total  number  of  shipments; 

Eighth.  The  number  of  claims  settled 
during  the  year,  the  average  percentage 
which  the  settlement  was  of  the  claim, 
and  the  dollar  value  of  the  settlements  as 
a  percentage  of  the  dollar  value  of  claims 
filed; 

Ninth.  The  nimiber  and  percentage  of 
claims  settled  prior  to  the  institution  of 
judicial  process  and  prior  to  the  com- 
pletion of  judicial  process; 

Tenth.  The  dollar  value  of  claims  fUed 
as  a  percentage  of  gross  revenue  and  the 
dollar  value  of  claims  paid  as  a  percent- 
age of  gross  revenue ; 

Eleventh.  The  length  of  time  between 

submission  of  the  claim  and  settlement; 

Twelfth.  Any  other  infotsnation  the 

Commission  determines  will  assist  It  in 

carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

The  information  must  be  filed  with 
the  ICC  quarterly.  The  information  will 
then  be  compiled  by  the  Commission  and 
made  a  matter  of  public  record. 

Those  carriers  authorized  by  the  ICC 
to  transport  household  good$  among  all 
48  contiguous  States  are  reqiired  to  pro- 
vide each  customer  with  a  copy  of  the 
comparative  information  supplied  to  it 
by  the  ICC  about  all  carriers  with  cross- 
country authority.  All  other  carriers 
must  furnish  their  customers  with  the 
latest  mformation  they  have  filed  with 
the  ICC.  The  ICC  will  make  the  compara- 
tive information  and  individue.1  informa- 
tion avaUable  in  a  readable  and  con- 
venient form. 

Providing  the  consumer  with  this  in- 
formation is  intended  to  serve  two  pur- 
poses. First,  armed  with  accurate  and 
up-to-date  comparative  information,  the 
consumer  can  make  an  Informed  choice 
when  deciding  which  mo\ing  company  to 
use.  He  will  be  able  to  compare  the  per- 
formance of  the  companies  with  cross- 
country authority  in  important  aspects 
of  service  and  pick  the  one  with  the  rec- 
ord that  impresses  him  the  most  in  the 
services  that  are  important  to  him.  Sec- 
ond, when  the  records  of  these  companies 
are  not  only  exposed  to  general  public 
scrutiny,  but  also  disseminated  in  a  com- 
parative way,  performance  win  naturally 
improve.  Knowing  that  its  record  will  be 
exposed  to  public  view,  the  moving  com- 
pany will  have  a  strong  incentive  to  do 
better. 

One  feature  of  the  bill  deserves  further 
explanation.  Comparative  iMormation 
Is  required  to  be  furnished  to  the  con- 
sumer by  the  moving  companies  with 
authority  to  transport  household  goods 
among  the  48  contiguous  States,   but 
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other  companies  need  only  furnish  their 
customers  with  their  own  data.  There  are 
three  reasons  for  this  distinction.  First, 
the  20  companies  with  cross-coimtry  ICC 
authority  account  for  approximately  80 
percent  of  the  household  goods  moving 
business  in  this  coimtry.  Surely,  requir- 
ing comparative  information  to  be  pro- 
vided by  them  will  help  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  moving  public.  Second,  it 
would  be  administratively  impossible  to 
require  the  ICC  to  assemble  comparative 
data  as  to  all  2,500  household  goods  car- 
riers.   Finally,    most   consumers   would 
have  no  need  for  such  information.  Giv- 
ing the  consumer,  whD  uses  these  smaller 
companies,   information  on  their  own 
record  should  serve  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding the  consumer  with  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  make  an  intelligent  choice.  He 
would  not  need  information  about  all 
2,500  carriers. 

The  Cormnission  is  given  the  authority 
to  require  further  information  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  carriers.  And  the  carriers 
are  not  prevented  by  the  bill  from  fur- 
nishing the  ICC  or  the  consimier  with 
additional  Information  by  way  of  expla- 
nation of  their  record.  The  ICC  is  re- 
quired to  make  the  terms  of  this  bill 
effective  through  regulation  within  6 
months  of  its  enactment. 

The  American  public  htis  been  sub- 
jected to  the  deplorable  performance  of 
some  moving  companies  for  long  enough. 
It  is  time  for  Congress  to  take  action.  I 
believe  that  this  bill,  which  will  allow 
the  consumer  to  make  an  intelligent 
choice  and  which  will  expose  the  com- 
pany's records  to  comparative,  public 
view,  represents  an  Important  way  to  deal 
with  the  "crisis"  in  moving  company  per- 
formance. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  and  the  article  from  Con- 
sumer Reports  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3334 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
220  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
UJ3.C.  320)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following : 

"(h)(1)  The  Conunission  shall  require  each 
motor  common  carrier  of  household  goods 
to  keep  records  during  each  calendar  year 
of  the  following: 

"(A)  the  number  of  shipments  of  such 
goods  carried; 

"(B)  the  number  of  such  shipments  which 
were  picked  up  later  than  the  time  specified 
In  the  order  for  service  and  the  percentage 
of  such  number  to  the  total  number  of  such 
shipments; 

"(C)  the  number  of  such  shipments  which 
were  delivered  within  the  date  and  time 
q>eclfled  in  the  order  for  aerrlce  and  the 
percentage  of  such  number  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  such  shipments: 

"(D)  the  number  of  such  shipments  which 
were  both  picked  up  later  than,  and  not  de- 
livered within,  the  time  specified  in  the  order 
and  the  percentage  of  such  number  to  the 
total  number  of  such  shipments; 

"(E)  the  number  of  such  shipments  on 
which  there  occurred  an  underestimation  of 
charges  of  ten  percent  or  more  and  the  per- 
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centage  of  such  number  to  the  total  number 
of  such  shipments; 

"(P)  the  number  of  such  shipments  on 
which  there  occurred  an  overestimation  of 
charges  of  ten  percent  or  more  and  the  per- 
centage of  such  number  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  such  shipments; 

"(G)  the  number  of  such  shipments  with 
respect  to  which  a  claim  for  damages  was 
filed  and  the  percentage  of  such  number  to 
the  total  number  of  such  shipments; 

"(H)  the  number  of  such  claims  which 
were  settled  during  the  year,  the  average 
percentage  which  the  settled  amount  was  of 
the  claimed  amount,  the  dollar  value  of 
claims  paid  as  a  percentage  of  the  doUar 
value   of   claims   filed; 

"(I)  the  number  and  percentage  of  such 
claims  settled  prior  to  the  institution  of 
Judicial  process  and  prior  to  the  completion 
of  Judicial  process; 

"(J)  the  dollar  value  of  claims  filed  as  a 
percentage  of  gross  revenue,  the  dollar  value 
of  claims  paid  as  a  percentage  of  gross 
revenue; 

"(K)  the  length  of  time  between  submis- 
sion of  the  claim  and  settlement;  and 

"(L)  such  other  information  as  the  Com- 
mission determines  wiU  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  subeection. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  require  that 
information  kept  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
shaU  be  filed  with  it,  in  such  form  as  the 
Commission  prescribes,  quarterly.  Such  In- 
formation for  all  motor  common  carriers 
shaU  be  compUed  by  the  Commission  and 
made  avaUable  as  a  matter  of  public  record. 
"(3)  Such  Information  for  all  motor  com- 
mon carriers  authorized  to  transport  house- 
hold goods  among  all  48  of  the  conUguous 
States  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  each  such  carrier,  and  the  Conunis- 
sion ShaU  require  each  such  carrier  to  give 
or  deliver  such  information  to  each  prospec- 
tive shipper  of  household  goods,  to  obtain 
a  receipt  therefor,  and  to  preserve  such  re- 
ceipt as  part  of  the  records  of  shipment. 

"(4)  The  Commisslcn  shall  require  each 
other  motor  common  carrier  transporting 
household  goods  to  give  or  deliver  to  each 
prospective  shipper  of  household  goods  the 
information  with  respect  to  such  carrier  last 
filed  with  the  Conunission  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  to  obtain  a  receipt  therefor,  and 
to  preserve  such  receipt  as  part  of  the  rec- 
ords of  shipment. 

"(6)  The  Commission  may  require  the 
furnishing  of  such  additional  information 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  as  it  de- 
termines wlU  assist  it  in  carrying  out  tb« 
purp{>ses  of  this  subsection. 

"(fl)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  pre- 
vent a  carrier  from  furnishing  as  part  of 
the  information  required  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)  or  (4)  additional  accurate  Infor- 
mation for  the  purpose  of  explaining  other 
information  furnished." 

Sec.  2.  Regulations  required  by  the  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act  shaU  be  prescribed 
and  made  effective  with  respect  to  actions 
of  motor  common  carriers  written  six 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
provision. 

MovDJo?— Srnx  Lots  or  Pothous  Alono 

TEOE  Wat 
Ten  years  ago,  when  CU  conducted  its 
first  survey  of  the  problems  consumers  en- 
counter when  they  move,  a  significant  per- 
centage of  those  replying  told  us  how  a 
move  could  be  a  nightmarish  exnerience. 
Companies  failed  to  pick  up  or  deliver  be- 
longings on  time,  causing  people  to  violate 
leases  or  forcing  them  to  seek  makeshift  ac- 
conunodatlons.  Salesmen  grossly  imderesti- 
mated  costs,  frequently  causing  unexpected 
financial  crises  at  the  point  of  deUvery.  And 


all  too  often  furniture  was  damaged  or  lost 
in  transit,  and  there  were  frustrating  ex- 
periences as  customers  tried  to  settle 
claims. 

After  our  first  survey,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Introduced  some  mUdly 
consumer-oriented  rules  and,  in  1968,  when 
CU  polled  Its  readers  again,  some  improve- 
ment was  noted.  One  out  of  four  of  our  I9()a 
respondents,  however,  was  seriously  dissat- 
isfied with  his  move.  Not  too  long  after  our 
1968  survey,  the  ICC  and  the  moving  indus- 
try did  surveys  of  their  own,  confirming 
CU's  findings.  Then,  in  1970,  the  ICC  held 
a  lengthy  hearing  that  resulted  In  further 
regulatory  changes  designed  to  protect  con- 
sumers. What  has  been  the  result?  Here  is 
the  opinion  of  one  very  knowledgeable  ob- 
server, Rupert  L.  Murphy,  one  of  the  11 
ICC  Conunlssloners : 

"We  hoped  that  the  warnings  made  and 
regulations  promulgated  in  that  proceeding 
would  be  a  major  step  towards  significant 
improvements  In  the  moving  experience  of 
the  public,"  he  said  last  October  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Movers  Conference,  a 
trade  group.  "But  we  have  now  discovered 
that  our  Job  is  far  from  done  and  that  a 
far  greater  effort  wUl  be  required.  ...  In 
fact,"  he  continued,  "the  Commission  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  situation  has  reached 
a  crisis  stage.  .  .  .  Complaints  continue  to  be 
received  at  an  alarming  rate.  And  the  num- 
ber and  bitterness  of  these  complaints  is,  I 
fear,  indicative  of  the  type  of  service  being 
received  by  the  moving  pubUc  from  many 
of  the  household  goods  carriers." 

Indeed,  the  ICC  says  It  receives  from  8,000 
to  10,000  letters  a  year  from  disgruntled 
consumers,  and  such  complaints  are  a 
steady  subject  of  maU  to  CU.  Public  clamor 
has  become  so  pronounced,  in  fact,  that  the 
ICC  has  completed  special  investigations 
against  five  carriers— Allied  Van  Lines.  Inc., 
Aero  Mayflower  Transit  Co.,  Beklns  Van 
Lines  Co.,  United  Van  Lines,  Inc.  and  Red 
Ball  Van  Lines,  of  New  Y.rk— and  as  of  th  s 
writing  is  in  the  process  of  investigating 
four  others.  North  American  Van  Lines,  Inc., 
Atlas  Van  LUies,  Inc.,  National  Van  Lines, 
Inc.  and  American  Red  Ball  Transit  Co.  of 
Indianapolis. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  petitioned  the  ICC  to  Initiate 
another  rulemaldng  proceeding  to  strengthen 
household-moving  regulations  again.  "As  an 
advocate  for  the  right  of  the  American  con- 
sumer tD  safe  and  depandable  moving  serv- 
ices," former  Transportation  Secretary  John 
Volpe  wrote  to  ICC  Chairman  George  Staf- 
ford last  year,  "I  feel  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  reduce,  and  hopefully  eliminate, 
unfair  and  deceptive  practices  by  household 
goods  movers."  In  light  of  such  evidence 
that  the  problems  CU  uncovered  in  Its  sur- 
veys in  1963  and  1968  still  exist  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree,  we  decided  this  year  to  forgo  a 
third  survey  and  let  the  public  record  speak 
for  Itself. 

TRK    CT7KSSXNC    GAICK 

Potential  problems  begin  the  minute  a 
moving  company's  salesman  walks  in  your 
door.  Upon  request,  you  must  be  given  an 
estimated  cost  of  your  move  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  moving  company  who  calls 
on  you  and  checks  out  your  shipment. 
(Moves  paid  for  by  the  military  and  big  cor- 
porations are  often  made  without  estimates; 
for  private  moves,  estimates  are  almost  al- 
ways made,  even  when  the  customer  doesn't 
request  one.) 

Most  of  the  cost  of  getting  your  belongings 
from  one  house  to  another  in  an  Interstate 
move  is  based  on  the  weight  of  your  ship- 
ment and  the  distance  it  must  travel.  All  the 
big  moving  compazUes  belong  to  rate  bureaus 
that,  in  accordance  with  IOC  regulations,  set 
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nnUorm  rates.  So  among  the  big  eompanlea 
than  U  no  prloa  competlUon.  That's  Impor- 
tant to  remrai|«r,  since  two  widely  Tarylng 
eetlmatee  frgmtwo  comiMmles  merely  means 
that  one  of  them — ^maybe  even  Iwth — has 
gueaed  the  weight  of  your  shipment  incor- 
rectly. Tou  are  obligated  to  pay  on  the  baau 
of  the  actual  wslght — determined  by  putting 
the  truck  on  a  scale — no  matter  what  you 
were  told  the  move  would  cost. 

By  the  moving  companies'  own  admlaslon, 
the  accuracy  of  their  estimates  u  not  good. 
Carriers  must  file  quarterly  reports  with  tbe 
ZOC  on  the  number  of  estimates  that  were 
off  by  more  than  AO  per  cent.  When  CU 
cheeked  thoee  reeoMs  for  the  laet  half  cf 
107a.  we  found  that  tbe  30  biggest  carriers 
underestimated  tbe  MU  38  per  cent  of  tbe 
time.  Tbe  chart  on  page  S67  shows  the  record. 
Low  guesses  can  be  enormously  wide  of  tbe 
ttiark.  "I  write  to  you  In  hopes  of  advising 
others  of  the  pitfalls  of  movmg,"  Kathle 
Vlonbelm  told  CV  in  reoounUng  her  moving 
experience.  "I  moved  from  Oakland.  Calif.,  to 
Providence.  RJ.  .  .  .  The  estimate  was  made 
on  1000  pounds,  and  the  cost  was  to  be 
•473.75.  Tbe  actual  wetgbt  was  3040  pounds 
at  a  cost  of  9713.86."  a  money  error  of  fil 
percent. 

It  used  to  be  that  a  customer  faced  with 
that  kind  of  error  bad  but  two  choices — 
either  coane  up  with  the  cash  or  a  certified 
cheek  (personal  checks  are  rarely  accepted) 
or  let  the  goods  be  put  la  storage,  incurring 
storage  charged  and  additional  loading,  trans- 
porting and  unloading  charges.  Fortunately, 
a  1970  rule  change  stopped  that.  Now.  you 
are  obligated  to  pay  the  driver  no  more  than 
tha  amoimt  of  the  e3tlmate  plus  10  per  cent 
at  the  time  of  delivery.  You  then  have  15 
days,  excluding  weekends  and  hoUdays.  to 
pay  the  balance.  Another  ICC  rule  that  en- 
ables you  to  prepare  yourself  for  tbe  un- 
pleasantness of  a  blgber-than-expected  bUl 
requires  tbe  carrier  to  notify  you  of  t'.ie 
charge  Immediately  after  It  determines  tne 
weight  of  your  shipment.  That's  done  shortly 
after  the  van  leaves  your  home.  But  to  get 
that  service  you  miut  ask  for  It  when  you 
place  tbe  order  and  you  must  provide  an 
address  or  phone  number  where  you  can  be 
contacted  between  homes. 

It's  difficult  to  determine  how  many  gro3s 
luderestlmates  are  the  result  of  "low-ball- 
ing"— a  deliberate  low  quotation  by  the  sales- 
man, whose  objectives  Is  to  entice  you  into 
hiring  his  company.  But  the  practice  does 
exist,  resulting  In  "imtold  hardship  among 
the  public  we  serve  and  111  feeling  toward  the 
whole  Industry."  as  thetoresldent  of  the  Na- 
tional Furniture  Warehousemen's  Associa- 
tion put  It  recently  In  that  trade  group's 
Journal.  Many  moving  companies  contend 
that  while  low-balling  causes  some  gross  un- 
derestimates, people  who  don't  show  the 
salesman  everything  they  want  to  ship  cause 
many  more.  Many  customers  dont  under- 
stand that  weight  and  distance  govern  most 
of  tbe  cost  of  the  move,  and  mistakenly  think 
that  the  estimate  Is  binding.  Certainly  Inex- 
pertnioe  on  the  part  of  estimators  or  honest 
bad  gueeslng  accounts  for  soma  of  tbe  dls- 
parlUee.  In  fact,  the  30  biggest  movers  In  the 
nation  dalm  that  In  the  last  half  of  1873, 
37  per  cent  of  their  salennen's  estimates  were 
more  tban  tbe  actual  charge.  But  that's  small 
comfort  for  tbe  thousands  sttinned  by  much 
hl^er  bills  than  they  expected.  The  system 
tends  to  eneourage  underestimates,  while 
providing  no  Incentives  for  accuracy. 


reduced  for  underestimates^  proportionate  t » 
the  error.  Moving  companies  might  show 
greater  concern  about  underestimates,  the 
DOT  has  suggested.  If  the  ICC  Imposed  a  cell- 
ing on  final  charges,  limiting  them,  say,  to 
the  estimated  coat  plus  10  per  cent. 

HOXBT    UP   AND   WATT 

Most  people  making  a  long-distance  move 
plan  It  to  coincide  with  the  expiration  of  a 
lease,  the  starting  date  of  school  or  a  new 
Job,  and  other  exigencies  of  life.  So  It's  Im- 
portant to  them  that  the  mover  pick  up  and 
deliver  their  goods  on  time.  ICC  rules  give  the 
mover  the  option  of  specifying  the  exact  date 
of  pickup  and  delivery  or  specifying  a  time 
period,  say,  a  span  of  three  days.  The  rules 
also  state  that  as  soon  as  it  l^ecomes  apparent 
to  the  moving  company  that  it  cannot  honor 
Its  ccxnmltment.  It  must  notUy  the  sMpper 
of  the  delay,  at  the  company's  expense,  "by 
telephone,  telegram  cr  In  person.  The  com- 
pany must  give  the  reason  lor  the  delay,  the 
new  time  of  arrival  and.  In  the  case  of  late 
d3llverle8,  the  condition  and  location  of  the 
shipment.  Complaints  Indteate  that  many 
carriers  not  only  fall  to  meet  promised  dates, 
but  also  don't  tell  customer*  theyll  be  tardy. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Weed's  experience  l3 
typical.  The  mover  picked  up  their  belongings 
In  AmltyvlUe.  N.Y..  late  In  October,  and 
prcHnised  delivery  five  days  later  In  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.  "We  hurried  off  to  St.  Petersburg 
to  satisfy  our  part  of  the  contract."  Mrs. 
Weed  wrots  the  ICC.  When  the  van  dldnt 
show  up  on  time,  the  Weefls  conta'ited  the 
mover's  St.  Petersburg  agent  and  were  told 
the  van  was  delayed.  No  reason  was  given. 
Later  the  Weeds  were  told  the  van  was  in 
Jacksonville  and  would  arri\t  on  November  6. 
November  8  came  and  went  and  still  no  van. 
"When  we  called  again  we  were  told  the  van 
had  not  yet  left  AmltyvlUe,"  Mrs.  Weed  wrote 
the  ICC  on  November  15 — twc  weeks  after  the 
promised  date.  Meanwhile,  the  Weeds  were 
living  In  a  motel,  waiting  each  day  for  a 
van  that  dldnt  arrive  until  November  16. 
"I  was  Just  appalled,"  Mrs.  Weed  told  CO. 
"We  had  enough  money,  but  what  about  peo- 
ple who  might  not?" 

In  1968,  from  a  statlstlcallv  designed  sam- 
pling vf  bills  of  lading,  the  icc's  Bureau  of 
Economics  determined  that  moving  com- 
panies were  late  on  32  deliveries  o'Jt  of  100. 
A  similar  finding  was  trade  In  a  surrey  con- 
drcted  with  an  ICC  questionnaire  last  year 
(see  box  on  page  358) .  Delays  sometimes  re- 
sult when  a  company  picks  tp  a  partial  load 
(a  van  can  hold  furniture  from  as  many  as  six 
or  seven  households) ,  then  waits  to  load  or 
even  book  shipments  to  fill  the  rest  of  the 
van.  Unreallstlcally  tight  scheduling— the  op- 
posite kind  of  pressure  on  the  mover-can  also 
cause  delays.  One  agent  told  CTJ  that  some  big 
national  companies,  trying  to  book  as  many 
moves  as  possible,  often  don't  allow  enough 
loading  time.  The  agent  added  that,  in  his 
experience,  the  customer  seldom  Is  to  blame 
for  holding  up  the  mover. 

Although  present  ICC  rules  require  movers 
to  serve  customers  with  "reasonable  dis- 
patch," they're  difficult  to  enforce.  Reason- 
able dispatch  means  that  a  comnany  must 
honor  the  dates  on  the  bill  of  lading  except 
for  unavoidable  occurrencee,  such  as  me- 
chanical breakdowns,  accidents  and  other 
events  beyond  the  mover's  control.  The  rules 
also  state  that  "no  carrl3r  eha'l  knowingly 
and  willfully  give  false  or  al-'leadlng  infor- 
mation as  to  the  reasons  for  delay"  and  pro- 


One  practice  of  the  mdustry  that  enoour-   *▼*<*•  penalties  for  lying.  Enforcing  such  rules 


ages  low-balling  is  commlsalon-compensa- 
tlon  for  aalMBMn;  a  aalesman's  Income  de- 
pends on  tbe  number  of  moves  he  books.  Tho 
Department  of  Transportation  has  suggested 
that  the  ICC  either  require  salesmen  to  be 
paid  axed  salaries  with  bonuses  for  accuracy 
cr  require  tb*t  commlasltm-eorapenrntion  be 


requires  a  detailed  check  by  the  ICC  of  every 
tardy  delivery  to  see  If  the  Carrier  Is  telling 
the  truth,  a  formidable  task.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  In  the  first  seven  months  of  last 
year,  only  five  fines  were  Imposed  for  viola- 
tions of  the  late  pickup  and  delivery  rules. 
In  OXTs  Judgment,  the  situation  calls  for 


a  tougher,  self -enforcing  regulation  that  di* 
rectly  affecte  the  carrier's  pocketbook  when 
he's  tardy.  The  DOT  has  suggested  a  stdied- 
ule  of  alternative  rates,  with  tbe  hlgbest  rate 
appUcable  only  if  tbe  goods  are  picked  up 
and  delivered  on  time,  and  a  progressively 
lower  rate  for  each  day  the  company  Is  late. 
A  simpler  alternative  would  be  to  make  the 
carrier  deduct  a  set  amount — say,  $50  for 
each  day  he  Is  late.  Either  reform.  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  the  carrier  an  economic  in- 
centive to  be  on  tlnte,  would  also  directly 
relmbtir3e  the  customer  who  must  shell  out 
money  for  meals,  motels  and  lease  violations 
because  of  late  pickups  and  deliveries.  As  the 
regulations  stand  now,  customers  faced  with 
such  expenses  must  file  a  olalm  with  the 
carrier,  and  there's  no  guamntee  of  reim- 
bursement. 

MAKING    GOOD    ON    DAMACC    AND    LOSS 

Problems  over  damage  and  loss  are  a  third 
major  source  of  consumer  complaints  to  the 
ICC.  In  the  sampling  of  bills  of  lading  done 
by  the  ICC's  Bureau  of  Economics,  claims 
were  filed  In  23  per  cent  of  the  shipments. 
CU's  list  survey  and  one  done  for  the  Amer- 
ican Movers  Conference  turned  up  even  high- 
er percentages.  Judging  from  tbe  tone  of 
letters  received  by  CU  and  tbe  ICC,  nothing 
seams  more  exasperating  thaa  the  experience 
of  having  belongings  lost  or  damaged,  fol- 
lowed by  one's  inability  to  reach  an  equitable 
settlement — or  any  settlement — with  the 
mover.  "I  write  this  letter  in  desperation," 
Joan  M.  McGrath  told  the  claims  director  of 
one  moving  company.  'When  (the  driver] 
opened  the  truck.  I  couldn't  believe  my 
eyes — everything  was  helter-skelter."  After 
Insp  acting  her  belongings.  Miss  McGrath  filed 
a  cla'm,  mainly  for  damage  to  her  bedroom 
furniture.  Next,  she  related,  she  had  prob- 
lems with  the  furniture  repairman  desig- 
nated by  the  moving  company.  Her  letter, 
dated  last  October  23,  was  prompted,  she 
said,  by  her  Inability  to  get  the  repairman 
even  to  look  at  the  damaged  furniture. 

"Since  August  7,"  she  wrote.  "I  have  been 
deprived  of  the  use  of  my  night  stand,  which 
sits  In  the  middle  of  my  living  room  upsHe 
down  because  the  leg  is  broken.  Since  Aug- 
ust 7,  I  have  been  unable  to  use  the  dresser 
to  my  bedroom  suite  because  the  drawers 
will  not  open.  My  mattress  Is  filthy  with 
black  handprints,  which  were  not  on  it.  .  .  . 

"I  have  not  been  unreasonable  In  my  de- 
mands in  asking  only  that  my  relatively 
small  amount  of  damages  be  repaired  so  that 
I  can  forget  the  entire  episode."  Mlas  Mc- 
Grath summed  up,  pleading  for  the  company 
to  assign  a  different  repairman. 

Many  claim  problems  begin  when  the 
mover  is  presented  with  a  repair  estimate. 
One  man  complained  to  the  ICC  that  the 
moving  company  simply  refused  to  accept 
the  figure  its  repairman  presented.  "I  can- 
not understand  why,  when  It  Is  their  man 
and  he  estimates  how  much  it  would  take 
to  repair  or  replace  the  furnltsure,  that  they, 
from  the  distance  cf  approKlmately  1000 
miles  .  .  .  adjust  same  to  their  own  whim 
and  fancy,"  he  wrote  of  his  lengthy  and  ex- 
asperating correspondence  with  employees  at 
the  mover's  headquarters. 

Worse  than  a  low  settlement  Is  no  settle- 
ment. And  that  was  the  result  for  17  per  cent 
of  thoee  who  filed  claims  with  the  30  big 
moving  companies  In  the  final  half  of  last 
year.  The  chart  on  page  367  dhows  the  per- 
centage of  claims  each  carrier  refused.  It  also 
shows  the  percentage  of  clabns  closed  In  ."50 
days  or  less,  and  the  percentage  taking  more 
than  120  days  to  clcee,  which  should  give  you 
a  guide  to  how  fast  various  companies  act 
on  claims.  Allied  Van  Lines  settled  a  larger 
proportion  of  claims  than  any  of  the  other 
carriers,  refusing  only  3  per  cent.  Bumham 
Van  Service  Inc.  refused  the  most,  39  per 
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cent.  (Be  aware,  however,  that  the  chart  cnly 
Indicates  how  easy  it  might  be  to  get  paid 
Bomething  on  a  claim,  not  necessarily  what 
the  claimant  thinks  is  enough.)  Burnham 
closed  the  most  claims  within  30  days — 78 
per  cent — and  Trans-American  Van  Service 
the  least,  only  13  per  cent.  Atlas  had  the  most 
claims  still  pending  after  120  days — 27  per 
cent.  Bumham,  Pemstrom  Storage  and  Van 
Co.,  King  Van  Lines  and  Republic  Van  and 
Storage  Co.  had  no  claims — or  nearly  none — 
pending  after  120  days. 

Many  of  the  damage  claims  result  from 
accidents  that  occur  while  the  furniture  is 
being  loaded  or  unloaded,  and  the  frequency 
of  those  accldente  relates  directly  to  the 
experience  and  training  of  the  men  who  do 
the  Job.  Many  of  the  helpers  are  woefully  in- 
experienced. The  pay  is  low,  and  there's 
little  opportunity  for  Job  advancement,  so 
It's  tough  to  find  and  retain  good  men.  It's 


net  uncommon  for  a  cross-country  driver  to 
arrive  alone  at  a  destination  and  have  to 
make  do  with  whatever  helo  he  can  find. 
Drl  ers  for  one  company  told  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  reporter  that  they  sometimes  hire 
hitchhikers  and  derelicts.  The  reporter 
learned  first-hand  what  was  behind  some 
consumer  complaints  about  damage  by  con- 
cealirg  his  professional  Identify  and  hiring 
on  as  a  helper  with  a  company  in  Texas.  He 
warned  his  employer  he  had  no  experience, 
and  was  told,  "Don't  worry,  we'll  teach  you." 
The  reporter  received  no  formal  training, 
however,  and  what  he  was  "taught"  he  picked 
up  on  the  Job.  Soon  after  his  Inexperienced 
start,  he  burned  a  table  with  a  cigarette  he 
was  smoking  and  learned  that  smoking  was 
against  the  rules.  In  his  effort*  to  get  rid  of 
the  cigarette  whUe  carrying  the  table,  he 
crunched  the  table  against  an  Iron  raUlng, 
scarring  a  leg. 

BIG  CARRIERS'  PERFORMANCE  RECORDS 


THE    PaOBLEM    OF    LOCAL    AGENTS 

To  a  large  degree,  big,  national  moving 
companies  use  independent,  local  movers  as 
their  ageato  on  a  contractual  basis.  The  big 
carriero  have  ICC  authority  to  haul  ship- 
ments Interstate,  perhaps  nationwide,  whUe 
local  agenls  may  hive  only  intrastate  righte, 
or  perhaps  limited  Interstate  righte.  Thus, 
representing  a  national  concern  enables  the 
local  crmoa-^les  to  book  more  moves.  Last 
July,  the  ICC  put  Into  effect  new  rules  re- 
quiring natlon.il  carriers  to  file  detailed  re- 
pcrts  en  the  wcrklng  agreements  with  their 
agents.  Ona  purpose  of  those  reports  is  to  en- 
able the  ICC  to  monltcr  the  quality  of  the 
agents-  personnel  and  equipment,  and  also 
to  enable  the  ICC  to  make  the  national  car- 
r  ers  crack  down  on  agents  with  poor  serv- 
ice records.  That's  a  step  In  the  right  db«c- 
tion,  if  the  ICC  Is  able  to  monitor  the  agent 
M  closely  as  It  says  the  new  rules  wUl  enable 
It  to  do.  It's  too  early  to  evaluate  the  resiUts 


fThis  chart  shows  the  20  biggest  household-ifoods  movers' Derformanre  r»cnrrf.  in  «n™.  i-,„«rf.  .  .      ^ 

.b.a.„ed  iro.  reports  Ih.  companies  Ihemse.ves  prepared  .n'5  3SKVd'^rib"cr,*c;»Tdre"';=  ^^feSatef^, 
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21 
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47 


10 
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Until  poor  service  records  are  Identified 
and  the  service  can  be  upgraded,  however, 
a  mechanism  for  arbitrating  disputes  over 
claims  settlements  Is  badly  needed.  When  the 
mover  won't  pay  what  the  customer  feels  is 
Just,  there's  no  recourse  but  the  courte. 
Thit's  too  time  consuming  and  too  costly  for 
any  but  the  largest  of  claims,  For  years,  CTJ 
has  urged  that  the  ICC  itself  provide  an  ar- 
bitration service.  The  ICC  has  maintained 
that  It  lacks  the  authority  to  do  that,  but  It 
never  sought  such  authority  until  last  year. 
Then,  In  a  rulemaking  procedure  In  which  it 
tightened  regulations  for  handling  commer- 
cial shipping  claims,  the  ICC  stated:  "We 
are  of  the  view  that  the  unique  and  special- 
ized problems  related  to  loss  and  damage 
claims  arising  from  transportation  in  Inter- 
state commerce.  In  the  clear  absence  of  other 
effective  remedies,  literally  cry  out  for  their 
resolution  in  Innovative  and  simplified  pro- 
ceedings." The  ICC  went  on  to  say  that  "the 
nationwide  facilities,  and  the  oganizatlonal 
structure  of  this  Commission  render  it 
uniquely  qualified  to  determine  the  facte 
with  respect  to  claims."  It  foresaw  no  major 
problems  In  setting  up  the  arbitration  serv- 
ice, the  ICC  Stated,  as  long  as  Congress  would 
give  it  additional  budget  and  staff  for  im- 
plementation. CU  believes  Congress  shotild 
move  quickly  to  grant  the  ICC  arbitration 
powers. 

The  ICC's  move  toward  an  arbitration 
service,  Ite  investigations  Into  some  big  com- 
panies, Ite  Intended  closer  scrutiny  of  local 
agente,  and  the  tough  talk  of  Commissioner 
Murphy  are  aU  positive  signs  that  the  ICC  la 
beginning  to  move  from  ite  traditional  role 
of  protecting  commercial  trucking  intereste 
toward  watehlng  out  for  the  consumer.  StlU. 


there  Is  considerable  room  for  more  vigorous 
action. 

Take,  for  example,  the  resolution  of  the 
Aero  M  yflower  Investigation.  Following  sev- 
eral weeks  of  testimony  about  mauiy  kinds  of 
problems,  the  ICC— even  before  the  hearings 
were  conducted — issued  a  cease-and-desist 
order  that  merely  prohibited  Aero  Mayflower 
from  hauling  office  and  institutional  furni- 
ture and  equipment  for  16  days.  Bekins  re- 
ceived the  same  slap  on  the  wrist,  as  did 
Allied,  the  nation's  largest  household-goods 
carrier.  (AUled.  In  an  action  separate  from 
the  Investigation,  did  pay  »20.000  in  clvU 
penalties  for  household-goods  violations ) 
The  only  company  so  far  to  receive  a  fairly 
stiff  ICC  penalty  is  Red  Ball  of  New  York  a 
regional  carrier.  Red  Ball  had  Its  authority  to 
haul  hoxisehold  goods  In  New  England  sus- 
pended for  45  days. 

Of  more  than  500  civU  penalties  handed  out 
to  all  carriers  last  year  for  violations  of  ICC 
regiUatlons,  less  than  30  were  for  violations 
of  household-goods  rules.  Nearly  all  the  rest 
were  penalties  against  commercial  haulers 
for  Invading  the  territories  of  other  commer- 
cial haulers— such  as  c^jeratlng  outalde  the 
geographical  areas  granted  by  the  ICC  or 
carrying  materUls  for  which  approval  was 
lacking.  CU  wishes  the  ICC  would  pursue 
household-goods  violations  as  vigorously  as 
It  does  violations  of  commercial  rules. 

There  Is  another  good  opportunity  for  the 
ICC  to  prove  Ite  Interest  In  helping  consum- 
ers. It  baa  In  Ite  possession  a  wealth  of  In- 
formation on  the  quality  of  service  carriers 
are  provkUng — the  same  kind  of  Information 
CU  has  published  in  the  chart  accompanying 
this  report.  Why  couldnt  the  ICC  ItseU  reg- 
ularly publish  data  on  late  pickups  and  de- 
Uverles,   underestimates,   loss  and  damage. 


settlemente  of  cUims  and  the  number  of 
complalnte  received  against  each  carrier' 
That  would  give  the  public  a  better  basis  for 
choosing  a  company,  whUe  at  the  same  time 
forcing  carriers  with  poor  records  to  Improve 
or  lose  business.  Certainly  there  Is  a  regula- 
tory agency  precedent  for  publishing  that 
type  of  information  In  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board's  monthly  list  of  complalnte  against 
airlines  (see  coneumek  repobts,  August  1972) . 
Such  Information  could  even  be  printed  in 
the  booklet  of  rules  the  ICC  now  requires 
carriers  to  give  customers  before  they  can 
sign  them  up  for  a  move. 

The  best  way  of  all,  however,  for  the  ICC 
to  demonstrate  It's  on  the  consumer's  side 
would  be  for  It  to  move  expeditiously  to 
adopt  tougher  rules  along  the  lines  suggested 
in  this  report.  The  peak  moving  season  (June 
through  September)  is  here  again.  It  has 
been  nearly  one  year  since  the  DOT  asked  the 
ICC  to  strengthen  Ite  rules  to  protect  con- 
sumers. Yet  a  firm  decision  by  the  ICC  U 
not  at  hand.  The  crisis  In  household  moving 
Commissioner  Murphy  has  talked  about  is 
stUl  with  us  and  wUl  not  be  resolved  unless 
the  ICC  takes  more  positive  steps. 

rr    IS    TOT7B    MOVE 

It  Is  possible  to  choose  a  moving  company 
at  random,  put  yourself  entbwly  in  the 
driver's  hands,  and  have  the  whole  experience 
turn  out  to  your  total  satUfactlon.  It's  pos- 
sible, too,  to  watch  all  the  elemente  carefully 
at  each  step  along  the  way,  and  have  a  grossly 
unpleasant  experience.  Unfortunately,  given 
all  the  variables  involved,  there's  no  way  to 
guarantee  satisfaction.  Nevertheleas,  we 
think  the  odds  are  on  your  side  If  you  arm 
yotu-self  with  as  much  information  as  pos- 
sible. Tbe  chart  on  page  367  wUl  give  you 
some  Idea  about  the  overall  service  records 
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of  the  blggMt  coaapAiilw.  Be  •wmre,  however, 
that  %  carrier's  overall  reoord  doea  not  neoes> 
sarUy  rellaet  the  quaUty  of  eervlce  given  by 
ita  agent  in  a  qMclfle  locale.  The  agent  could 
be  better  or  won*.  8UU.  lacklpg  other  In- 
formation. It's  a  good  place  to  start.  We  also 
suggest  that  you  cheek  with  friends  and 
neighbors  who  might  have  had  experience 
with  the  agent  on  a  local  move. 

Have  a  few  companies  come  to  your  home 
and  give  you  an  t'Ttlma^-ft  Be  suspicious  of  an 
estimate  that  is  algnlflcantly  lower  than 
others.  The  salesman  may  be  low-balling  you 
to  get  the  Job,  and.  IT  so,  that  may  signal  a 
company  attitude  that  will  be  reflected  in 
other  problems.  Before  you  sign  an  order  for 
service,  the  mover  Is  required  to  give  you  an 
ICC  booklet  entitled  "Summary  of  Informa- 
tion for  Shippers  of  Household  Goods  (BOp 
103)."  It  spells  out  the  rules  and  offers  some 
advice.  Read  it  and  keep  it  handy.  We  also 
recommend  consulting  page  385  of  the  1973 
coNSTTMra  REPORTS  B'jying  Guide  Issue  for 
additional  advice  on  planning  your  move  and 
avoiding  potential  pitfalls. 

THE    ICC    8VBVKTS    CONSUllEBS 

Since  August  1971,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  distributed  more  than 
100,000  copies  of  a  questionnaire  to  house- 
hold-goods carriers,  asking  the  carriers.  In 
turn,  to  giw  them  to  their  customers.  In 
1973.  only  131P  questionnaires  were  returned 
to  the  ICC. 

The  small  leturn,  plus  the  lack  of  any 
mechanism  to  insure  that  the  returns  are  a 
representative  sample,  virtually  guarantees 
that  the  tabulation-  reflect  blasei.  But  which 
way?  Some  industry  representatives  declare 
that  customers  with  gripes  are  more  likely  to 
take  the  trouble  to  fill  out  such  a  question- 
naire than  those  who  are  satisfied.  On  the 
other  band,  since  distribution  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  left  to  the  moving  companies. 
It's  possible  that  s:me  companies  didn't  place 
them  in  the  hands  of  customers  they  knew 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  service. 

As  an  indicator  of  how  unrepresentative 
the  tabulatiocs  are,  consider  that  a  fourth 
of  the  total  response  came  from  customers 
of  one  small  Ohio  firm.  That  firm,  confident 
of  Its  good  record,  mailed  a  copy  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire to  ereryone  it  had  moved,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  urging  that  the  form  be 
completed.  Only  a  few  of  that  firm's  custom- 
en  expressed  dissatisfaction,  and  thore  re- 
turns skewed  the  overall  results  In  favor  of 
the  Industry.  We  wish  that  the  ICC  had 
planned  Its  survey  more  carefully,  but  de- 
spite Its  methodological  flaws  the  tabulations 
cannot  be  Ignored. 

Forty -six  per  cent  said  their  move  was  not 
satisfactory.  Sixteen  per  cent  said  their  ship- 
ment was  picked  up  late,  and  33  per  cent  ex- 
perienced a  lata  delivery.  Of  some  440  who  re- 
ported late  delivery,  75  per  cent  said  the  car- 
rier did  not  notify  them  of  the  reason  for  the 
delay  or  the  location  of  the  shipment.  Nearly 
30  per  cent  of  the  1310  responding  said  ac- 
tual charges  exceeded  estimates  by  more  than 
10  p«r  cent,  and  more  than  half  of  the  1310 
filed— or  Intended  to  file — a  claim  for  loss  or 
damage.  Nearly  40  per  cent  of  those  making 
claims  said  the  mover  had  not  acknowledged 
receipt  cf  the  claim  In  writing;  companies 
are  required  to  do  so  within  SO  days.  About 
18  per  cent  of  these  replying  to  the  ICC  ques- 
tionnaire said  the  mover  had  not  given  them 
a  copy  of  Um  IOC  booklet.  "Summary  of  In- 
tocieatlOD  for  Shippers  of  Household  Goods." 
aa  required  by  ICC  r^ulatloas. 


By  Mr.  MAONUSON: 

S.  3335.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Marine 
Fisheries  ConservatlaD  and  Management 
Fimd.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Commerce. 

Mr.  MAONDSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Congress  imanimously  adopted  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  11  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  1973,  we  not  only  agreed  once 


again  that  our  Nation's  Ashing  industry 
is  in  a  depressed  conditian,  but  we  also 
recognized  the  incontrovertible  evidence 
demonstrating  that  the  valuable  fishery 
resources  off  our  shores  are  either  in  a 
state  of  depletion  or  are  seriously  threat- 
enzd,  primarily  from  foreign  fishing  ac- 
tivity. Further,  we  agreed  that,  as  na- 
tional policy,  the  fisheries  and  the  indus- 
try were  vital  to  our  national  well-being. 

Obviously,  the  adoption  of  this  policy 
must  necessarily  bear  a  price  tag.  The 
leilslative  proposal  which  I  offer  today, 
although  admittedly  not  fully  adequate 
to  the  total  need,  will  rodirert  flrheries 
related  funds  which  are  currently  being 
spent  elsewhere  to  fishery  improvement 
purposes.  I  introduce  for  appropriate  re- 
ferral a  bill  to  establish  a  Marine  Fi:h- 
eries  Conservation  and  Management 
Fund.  This  "Fund"  will  be  composed  of: 
First,  all  collected  fines  and  penalties  ob- 
tained by  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
result  of  violations  of  Faderal  fisheries 
laws;  and  second,  all  thi  gross  riceints 
from  duties  on  foreign-source  fish  and 
fish  products.  The  "Fund"  is,  therefore, 
not  new  money,  but  mor.ey  which  now 
goes  mto  the  general  fimil  in  the  Treas- 
ury for  general  governmental  purposes. 

For  several  years,  the  United  States  has 
b32n  levying  fines  for  violations  of  fish- 
ins  laws  against  both  American  and  for- 
eign fishermen  who  break  the  rules. 
Fi-om  1967  throu<^h  last  year,  a  total  of 
99  seizures  reculted  in  fines  adding  up 
to  $2,321,655.  a  sizable  sum.  Ths  chart 
printed  below  gives  a  summary  break- 
down of  seizures  and  fines  over  that  time 
period: 

SUMMARY  OF  FISHING  PEHALTIES' 


YMr  and  coantry 


Number  of 
violltions 


Total  fines 


1967: 

O.S.S.R 

Japan 

Canada.  .. 
United  States.. 


3  J35, 000. 00 
1  S.  000. 00 

4  1,720.51 
4  979.95 


Total. 


42. 700.  46 


1968: 

Canada.  

United  States.. 


3  1. 105. 80 

4  1, 179. 12 


Total. 


2. 284. 92 


1969: 

Japan 

Canada. 

United  States. 


19,000.00 

419. 31 

133,852.63 


Total 153.271.94 


1970: 

Japan 

West  Germany. 

Canada 

Unit«l  States.. 


I! 


160. 000. 00 
20.000.00 
10.  589.  53 

297,  896. 22 


ToW - -..-. 488,485.75 


1971: 

U.S.S.R. 

JapM 

Cuba 

Canada 

United  States.. 


100.000.00 
115.000.00 

25. 000. 00 
5,  755. 14 

SO,  063. 98 


ToUL 295.819. 12 


vsn. 

U.S.S.R.. 
Japaa... 


25X000.00 
180,000.00 


ToW- 430.000.00 

1973:  ' 

^«i£---rv - ,     1  230,000.00 

RapaHK  ef  KsNi I      l  90,000.00 

Canada I      2  200.00 

United  States — \    \\  588,893.54 


Tetal 909,093.54 


Arnoint 


SAwa* 


Total  penalties: 

1967 J42,70ft46 

»« 2,284i92 

»9 153,271.94 

1979 488,485k75 

1971 - 295,819112 

972 43O,00ft0O 

1973.... 909,09i54 

Total 2,321,655.73 
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'  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  N^ional  Oceanic  and 
Atmosp.ienc  Administration,  Department  of  Commerce,  Nov.  21, 

I  believe  this  money  is  best  used  to 
manage  and  protect  our  offshore  fish 
stocks  by  research  and  assistance  to  the 
States  and  the  fishermen  themselves, 
rather  than  applied  to  general  purposes. 

Import  duties  on  fish  and  fish  products 
are  assessed  under  authority  contained 
in  subpart  A,  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States,  section  1201  of  title  19 
of  the  United  States  Code.  The  total 
annual  amount  of  these  duties  has  been 
running  about  $25  million.  Pursuant  to 
the  Saltonstall-Kennedy  Act,  30  percent 
of  the  total  gross  receipts  ate  now  being 
applied  to  fishery  programs  under  the 
aegis  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  Department 
of  Commerce.  (15  U.S.C.  713c-3<a) ).  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  would  divert  all 
gross  receipts  into  the  "Fimd."  With  this 
steady  supply  of  moneys,  flsheries  pro- 
grams will  be  at  least  susceptible  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

The  improvement  and  protection  of 
our  fisheries  requires  steady  finan- 
cial support  from  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  feel  that  the  creation  of 
a  Marine  Fisheries  Management  and 
Conservation  Fund  will  nrotide  stabiUty 
in  funding.  Sums  derived  from  the  above 
mentioned  sources  would  be  deposited  in 
a  separate  account  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  be  expended  for  spe- 
cific "fisheries"  purposes.  To  assist  in  de- 
termining the  proper  priority  needs,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce — NOAA — would 
appoint  an  advisory  comlnittee  from 
Government,  State,  and  Federal,  and 
from  the  private  sector,  Including  the 
fishermen  themselves. 

The  time  is  running  out  on  our  fish- 
eries. Neither  we  nor  the  rest  of  the  fish- 
ing nations  of  the  world  cftn  afford  to 
dilly-dally  on  the  conservation  question. 
We  must  begin  meeting  our  commitment 
to  future  generations.  I  ho|>e  this  fimd 
will  add  to  our  capability  to  manage 
and  to  expand  our  knowledge  of  the  fish 
we  seek. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  the 
bill  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3335 
Be  «  enactei  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnittd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Marine  ftshertes  Con- 
servation and  liifanagement  ^nd  Act  of 
1974." 

DB'IM  ITIOMB 

8ec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act— 

(1)  "Committee"  means  the  Advisory 
Committee  established  under  section  4  of 
this  Act. 
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(2)  "Fund"  means  the  Marine  Fisheries 
Conservation  and  Development  Fund  estab- 
lished under  section  3  of  this  Act. 

(3)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretatry  of 
Commerce. 

FUND 

Sec.  3.  (a)  ESstablishmemt. — There  is  estab- 
lished a  separate  account  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  be  known  as  the  Marine 
fisheries  ConEervation  and  Development 
Fund.  The  Fund  shall  be  used,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  for  conserva- 
tion, management,  protection,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  marine  fisheries  ot  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Administration. — Amounts  made 
avaUable  from  the  Fund  shall  be  allocated 
and  used  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes 
described  in  section  6  of  this  Act  in  accord- 
ance with  priorities,  standards,  and  jH-oce- 
dures  set  forth  in  regulations  which  sbaU 
frc»n  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  blm  after 
consultation  with  the  Committee. 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an 
Advisory  Committee  to  assist  him  In  carry- 
in.j  out  his  functions  under  this  Act.  Ihe 
Committee  shall  consist  of  ofBcers  and  em- 
ployees of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
and  individuals  from  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  the  private  sector  selected  by  the 
Secretary,  who  are  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  have  special  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence In  activities  relating  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Members  who  are  selected  from  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  shall  serve  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  beads  of  their  departments  or 
agencies  and  shall  receive  no  additional 
compensation  for  their  services  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  Members  of  the 
Committee  selected  from  State  and  local 
goremments  and  the  private  sector,  while 
serving  on  business  of  the  Committee, 
shall  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  not  to  exceed  $100  per 
day.  All  members  of  the  Committee, 
whUe  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  may  be 
allowed  travel  ezx>enses.  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  S,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
available  to  the  Board  such  office  q>ace  and 
faculties,  and  such  secretarial,  clerical,  tech- 
nical, and  other  assistance  and  such  informa- 
tion and  data  In  his  possession  or  under  this 
control,  as  the  Committee  may  require  to 
carry  out  its  functions. 

FUin>IITC 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Deposits. — Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  Uw,  there  rtiall  be 
deposttad  in  the  Fund  : 

(1)  all  fines  and  penalties  derived  from 
violations  of  the  Federal  fisheries  laws  or 
levied  by  the  Federal  Government  against 
fishing  vessels  w  their  masters  or  owners; 
and 

(2)  an  amount  eqnlval«it  to  100%  of  the 
gro66  rece^ts  frtMn  duties  ooUected  under 
the  customs  laws  on  flsberles  products,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  flah,  tfiellfiA. 
molliiaks,  crustecea.  acfaatic  plants  and 
animala,  and  any  products  thereof,  tndudlng 
processed  and  manufactured  products. 

(b)  ExPEHDiTnsss. — Sums  appropriated 
from  the  Fund  shall  be  made  avaUable  untU 
expended  to  cover  the  coats,  as  the  Secretary 
may  direct:,  or  conserving.  ""'"pe'"E.  protect- 
ing, and  developing  marine  fisheries.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to: 

(1)  activities  under  the  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Coardlnatlon  Act.  a£  amended  (16  U£.C. 
66l-<W8c),  and  with  re^)ect  to  those  species 
for  which  the  Secretary  has  JurlMllctlon 
imder  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of  IP70, 
effective  October  3,  1970: 

(2)  activities  under  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  1956  (16  U.S.C.  742(a)-764); 


(3)  the  so-called  Lacey  Act  (18  US.C.  43- 
44): 

(4)  such  other  legislation  relating  to  the 
conservation,  management,  protection,  and 
development  of  marine  fisheries  as  may  sub- 
sequently be  enacted. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

S.  3336.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963  by 
extending  its  coverage  and  effectuating 
its  enforcement.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  legislative  proposal  today 
to  amend  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Registration  Act  of  1963  to  expand  its 
coverage,  to  provide  greater  protections 
for  the  individual  farmworker,  to 
strengthen  the  penalties  for  violating  the 
act,  and  to  assure  its  enforcement. 

Since  the  original  law's  enactment,  the 
pattern  of  enforcement  hsis  been  hap- 
hazard and  ineffective.  The  Labor  De- 
partment's own  spokesman  acknowl- 
edged in  testimony  that  spot  checks  of 
some  900  contractors  in  1973  disclosed 
375  violations  for  failure  to  register,  321 
violations  for  failure  to  post  notice,  184 
violations  for  failure  to  keep  records,  289 
violations  for  failure  to  give  earnings 
statsments  to  workers,  and  183  violations 
for  failure  to  insure  vehicles. 

Perhaps  more  compelling  evidence  of 
the  need  to  add  more  teeth  to  the  cur- 
rent law  is  the  estimate  by  the  Labor 
Department  that  only  1,855  farm  labor 
contractors — the  crew  leaders  who  re- 
cruit farmworkers — had  registered  in 
1973,  of  a  total  number  of  more  than 
5,000  crew  leaders  subject  to  the  act. 
Equally  revealing  is  the  fact  that  only 
two  contractors  had  been  prosecuted  for 
any  violation  of  the  act  since  its  enact- 
ment. 

The  migrant  legal  action  program, 
in  a  rulemaking  petition  filed  with  the 
Department  of  Labor's  Employment 
Standards  Administration,  on  behalf  of 
26  low-income  farmworkers  and  4 
migrant  organizations,  charged  that  the 
Department  of  Labor's  policy  is  to  write 
letters  to  all  law  violators  sus  the  sum 
total  of  the  sanctions  imposed  against 
law  violators. 

The  migrant  legal  action  program 
cited  examples  of  a  labor  contractor 
using  firearms  to  threaten  farmworkers 
to  stay  on  the  job,  and  of  another  crew 
leader  carrytog  more  than  40  perscxis  In 
the  back  of  a  truck  which  was  reported 
to  be  "mechanically  unsafe,  over- 
crowded." 

The  implications  of  such  charges  are 
evident  in  the  aftermath  of  the  tragedy 
in  Blytbe  last  year  when  19  of  47  mi- 
grants were  killed  when  the  bus  they 
were  being  transported  in  ran  off  the 
rosKi  and  into  a  ditch.  The  bus  vras  later 
found  to  have  numerous  mechanical 
failures  and  to  be  driven  by  a  driver  who 
bad  only  4  how's  sleep. 

In  addltico,  last  year  the  Justice  De- 
partment informed  me  of  several  In- 
stances where  conditions  that  fit  the 
legal  definition  of  slavery  involving  east 
coast  crew  leaders  had  been  Investigated 
and  prosecuted. 

These  facts  do  not  reveal  the  farm- 
workers who  have  received  false  promises 
from  contractors.  It  does  not  reveal  the 


farmworkers  who  had  inadequate  hous- 
ing. It  does  not  reveal  the  farmwork- 
ers who  had  no  say  over  the  conditions 
under  which  they  and  their  families  were 
forced  to  work. 

The  average  income  of  the  migrant 
worker's  family,  according  to  a  recent 
Labor  Department  study  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  Americas  pecking  order  of 
labor  and  they  have  the  most  limited 
legal  protections  of  any  Ameiican  worker. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  pleased  that 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Migratory  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  U.S.  Senate,  has  imdertaken  a 
series  of  hearings  on  this  subject.  His 
leadership  in  this  area  complements  the 
work  being  put  forward  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Congressman  Vvil- 
LiAM  Ford.  \ 

I  am  hopeful  that  an  amalgam  o~  vno 
best  provisions  of  a  bill  that  has  bee^i 
acted  upon  by  the  House  committee.  K.R. 
12,=;  16.  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Nel- 
son, S.  3202,  and  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  can  l)e  acted  upon  Uy 
the  Congress  in  this  session. 

In  addition  to  tightenmg  the  registrc- 
tion  requirements  and  increasing  the 
mechanisms  available  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  the  till  I  am  introducing 
will  substantially  expand  its  coverage. 

The  exemption  in  current  legislation 
to  all  intrastate  labor  contractors  and 
the  exemption  of  day  h-.ulers  has  meant 
that  several  thousand  crew  leaders  have 
been  exempt  from  even  th^  minimal  pro- 
visions of  the  previous  law  from  the  out- 
set. 

My  bill  would  substantially  plug  those 
loopholes.  Exemptions  only  would  apply 
for  local  recruitment  transporting  work- 
ers within  a  50-mile  radius,  and  for  small 
farmers  who  employ  less  than  10  seasonal 
farmworkers  for  the  entire  year. 

Vast  numbers  of  farmworkers  have 
been  denied  the  protections  of  the  law 
because  they  were  transported  by  crew 
leaders  within  a  single  State  or  because 
they  were  hauled  back  and  forth — some- 
times more  than  100  miles — each  day. 
This  provision  will  insure  that  those 
workers  are  protected  as  well. 

The  bill  also  includes  for  the  first  time 
the  corporate  farmer  who  usually  hires 
someone  to  act  as  his  farm  labor  con- 
tractor. And  it  provides  for  equal  respon- 
sibility residing  with  the  grower  in  as- 
suring adequate  conditions  for  workers. 

Perhaps  the  most  flagrant  violations 
of  the  rights  of  farmworkers  occurs  be- 
tween the  time  the  crew  leader  offers  a 
worker  a  job  at  a  specific  rate  of  pay, 
under  specific  conditions,  and  the  reality 
when  the  farmworker  and  his  family 
have  traveled  hundreds  of  miles,  across 
State  Imes  and  have  arrived  at  the  fields. 

The  pay  may  be  less.  The  housing  may 
be  virtually  nonexistent.  The  health  con- 
ditions may  be  abysmal.  But  the  reality 
is  that  these  workers  are  effectively  de- 
nied any  redress.  They  do  not  have  the 
funds  to  return  home  or  to  find  other 
work.  They  do  not  have  proof  to  present 
to  a  court,  since  the  current  law  merely 
requires  verbal  promises  to  t>e  made  to 
workers. 

My  bill  will  provide  for  a  written  agree- 
ment between  the  crew  leader  and  the 
worker.  It  will  spell  out  the  minimal 
period  of  employment,  the  area  of  em- 
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plojrment.  the  crops  and  operations  on 
which  he  may  be  employed,  transporta- 
tions, housing  and  Insurance  to  be  pro- 
vided, wage  rates,  charges  to  be  made  by 
the  contractor  for  services  and  whether 
there  is  any  labor  dispute  or  strike  at 
the  place  of  employment.  Recruitment 
for  the  purpose  of  strikebreaking  also 
would  be  prohibited  under  the  act.  The 
worker  will  have  a  firm  record  upon 
which  to  base  a  complaint  against  a  crew 
leader. 

More  important,  the  crew  leader  will 
know  this  at  the  outset  and  he  will  be 
required  to  post  a  $5,000  bond  for  any 
violation.  As  a  result,  the  violations  of 
individual  rights  which  have  occurred 
not  once  but  thousands  of  times  each 
season,  may  be  reduced.      / 

For  along  with  the  clear  delineation  of 
the  rights  of  the  farmworkers  and  the 
responslbUities  of  the  crew  leaders  go 
substantially  increased  penalties  for  vio- 
lation of  the  law. 

First,  an  initial  ofiFense,  now  punish- 
able by  a  $500  fine,  would  also  have  a 
1-year  prison  sentence  attached  as  a 
maximum  penalty. 

Second,  each  subsequent  violation 
would  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10,000  or  a  3-year  prison  term  or 
both. 

The  Secretary  also  is  directed  to  re- 
port all  information  concerning  law  vio- 
lations— to  the  Attorney  General  for 
prosecution  although  he  retains  the 
power  to  suspend  the  registration  of  the 
farm  labor  contractor. 

Retaliation  against  employees  who 
seek  to  exercise  their  rights  under  the 
law  is  prohibited.  Farm  workers  fur- 
ther would  have  a  private  right  of  action 
under  the  law  to  seek  a  civil  remedy  for 
the  violation  of  any  of  Its  provisions. 

These  alterations  in  the  law  are  de- 
signed to  insure  for  the  first  time  that 
at  least  some  of  the  protections  that  most 
workers  take  for  granted— the  right  to 
know  what  one  is  being  paid,  the  right  to 
have  sonK^ay  about  your  working 
icondltionsr  tke  right  to  use  the  law 
when  those  contractual  agreements  are 
broken — theseVrights  would  be  granted 
to  f|irm  worker 

Task  imanlnious  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  this  blli  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusisn  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  do  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  pnpted  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3336 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Amendments  of  1973". 

S«c.  2.  (a)  Section  2  (b)  (relating  to  the 
findings  of  Congress)  of  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963  (78  Stat. 
830)  is  amended  by  striking  the  word  "for" 
the  second  time  It  appears,  and  by  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "In  or  affecting". 

(b)  Section  3  (b)  (relating  to  definition 
of  farm  labor  contractor)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  term  'farm  labor  contractor' 
means  any  person  who,  for  a  legal  considera- 
tion, either  for  hlmaeU  or  on  behalf  of  an- 
other person  or  tnutneaB  entity,  recruita, 
soUcits,  hires,  furnishes,  or  transports  ten  or 
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more  seasonal  or  csisual  laborers  at  nny  one 
time  during  any  calendar  year  for  agricul- 
tural employmcKit,  Inchidinp  dt»y-hau!  agri- 
cultural employment.  Such  term  shall  also 
include  Individuals,  corpcrate  farmers,  grow- 
ers, processors,  canners,  packing  shed  opera- 
tors, nursery  cperatcr.^.  lancl  owiiers  or  as- 
sociatioi's.  where  they  engage  directly  in  tlie 
supply  of  seasonal  agricultural  employment 
solely  for  their  own  purposes.  Such  term 
shall  not  Incurte  any  per.roii  who  engages  in 
any  such  activity  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing migrant  workers  of  any  foreign  nation 
for  employment  In  the  United  States,  if  the 
employment  of  such  workers  is  subject  to  ( 1 ; 
an  agreement  between  the  Uhited  States  and 
such  foreign  nations,  or  (2)  an  arrangement 
with  the  Government  of  aay  United  States 
territorial  possession,  commonwealth  or  for- 
eign nation  under  which  written,  contracts 
for  the  employment  of  .such  workers  are  pro- 
vided for  and  the  enforcement  thereof  Is 
provided  for  in  the  United  States  by  an  In- 
strumentality of  such  entity.  In  any  case 
In  which  an  Individual  or  corporate  farmer, 
grower,  processor,  caiiner.  packing  shed 
operator,  nursery  operator  or  land  owner  or 
association  engages  in  such  activity  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  .seasonal  farm  workers 
solely  for  his  or  its  own  operation,  or  in  which 
an  employee  thereof  engages  In  such  activity, 
the  term  'farm  labor  contractor'  means  such 
Individual,  corpcrate  employer  or  association 
to  the  extent  that  he  or  it  engages  directly 
In  the  activities  of  a  farm  labor  contractor." 
(c)  Section  3(d)  (relating  to  the  defini- 
tion of  agriculture  empolyment)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  term  'agrlcultuflal  employment' 
means  employment  in  any  service  or  activity 
Included  within  the  provlsloaB  of  section  3(f) 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29 
U.S.C.  203(f))  or  section  8121(g)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C. 
3121(g))  where  such  service  or  activity 
involves  employment  of  ten  or  more  migrant 
workers  (excluding  members  of  the  em- 
ployer's Immediate  family)  at  any  one  time 
during  any  calendar  year,  iind  where  any 
such  service  or  activity  involves  the  act  of 
soliciting,  promising,  transporting,  or  assist- 
ing In  transporting,  any  person  for  the  pur- 
pose of  performing  farm  labor  where  any 
transportation  of  such  person  to  the  job  site 
occurs,  or  is  to  occur  ( 1 )  from  one  State  to 
another,  (2)  from  any  place  outside  of  a 
State  to  any  place  within  a  State,  (3)  intra- 
state, where  such  person  resides  more  than 
fifty  miles  from  the  Job  site  or  (4)  In  any 
case  where  the  party  conducting  recruitment 
fiurnlshes  or  bears  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion of  a  farm  worker  from  the  place  of 
permanent  residence  of  such  farm  worker 
to  the  area  of  farm  labor  employment". 

(d)  Section  5(a)  (2)  (relating  to  Insurance 
cosferage)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  strlk- 
Ingyit  "W.OOO"  wherever  it  ippears  and  In- 
sert^g  In  lieu  thereof  "$25,000".  and  by 
striking  out  "•20,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$100,000". 

(e)  Section  5(b)  (relating  to  refusal,  sus- 
pension, and  revocation  of  a  certificate)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  "or"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (9);  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (10)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ";  or";  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  Is  not  In  fact  the  real  party  in  in- 
terest In  holding  such  certlftcate  of  regis- 
tration and  that  the  real  party  In  interest 
In  any  such  application  or  certtflcate  of  regis- 
tration is  a  person,  firm,  partnership,  sisso- 
clatlon,  or  corporation  who  previously  has 
applied  for  such  certification  and  has  been 
denied  such  certification,  or  who  previously 
had  been  Issued  a  certification  of  registration 
which  subsequently  was  revoked,  stispended. 
or  not  renewed  by  the  Secretary". 


If)  Section  5  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
suhrectlon: 

"(c)  The  acceptance  of  a  certificate  of 
registration  shall  constitute  an  authoriza- 
tion by  the  person  named  In  such  certificate 
that  the  Secretary  Is  designated  as  the  agent 
for  such  person  for  the  ptupose  of  accepting 
a  summons  in  any  action  against  such  per- 
son arising  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
where  such  person  cannot  be  served  within 
the  Jurisdiction  where  the  course  of  action 
aro.se." 

(g)  Section  6(b)  (relating  to  obligations 
and  prohibitions)  of  such  Actjis  amended  to 
read  as  follows :  ' 

"(b)  provide  to  each  worker  or  head  of 
each  workers  household  at  tke  time  of  re- 
cruitment a  written  contract  oT  employment, 
either  for  himself  as  employer  or  as  des- 
ignated agent  for  another  employer,  stating 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  be  understood  by  the 
person  to  be  employed  In  such  form  and  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
including — 

( 1 )  the  area  of  employment, 

(2)  the  crops  and  operatlonB  in  which  he 
may  he  employed, 

(3)  the  transportation,  the  housing,  and 
insurance  to  be  provided  the  worker  or 
workers. 

(4)  the  vfage  rates  to  be  p«ld,  the  period 
and  total  hours  of  employment, 

(5)  the  charges  to  be  mad«  by  the  con- 
tractor for  services, 

(6)  the  nature  of  any  strike,  slowdown  or 
labor-management  dispute  ocaurrtng  at  the 
place  of  employment,  or  which  is  expected  to 
occur  during  the  term  of  employment  solic- 
ited, regardless  of  whether  suck  strike,  slow- 
down or  dispute  is  conducted  by  a  collective 
bargaining  agent  recognized  by  the  em- 
ployer". 

(h)  Section  6(e)  (relating  to  payroll  rec- 
ords) of  such  Act  is  amende«  by  striking 
the  word  "intersFtate"  wherever  it  appears. 

(1)  Section  6  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
soction  (d)  and  by  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (e)  and  Inaertlng  in  Ueu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 
"(f)  promptly  pay  or  contribute  when  due 
to  the  IndlviduaU  entitled  thereto  aU  moneys 
or  other  things  of  value  entrusted  to  the 
farm  labor  contractor  by  any  tWrd  person  for 
such  purpose,  and  comply  on  his  part  with 
the  terms  and  provisions  of  aU  legal  agree- 
ments and  contracts  entered  Into  between 
himself  in  his  capacity  as  a  faRn  labor  con- 
tractor and  any  third  person; 

"(g)  refrain  from  recruitment  of  workers 
for  agricultural  employment  where  such  em- 
ployment is  the  subject  of  a  strike,  slowdovra 
or  labor-manasement  dispute  where  the  ef- 
fect of  such  recruitment  Is  to  interfere  with 
such  strike,  slowdown  or  labor-management 
dispute  on  behalf  of  the  employer." 

(.1)  Section  7  (relating  to  Infbrmatlon)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Secretary  shaU  In  conducting  »uch  Investi- 
gations respect  the  confidentiality  of  the 
identity  of  any  employee  who  files  a  com- 
plaint or  communicates  Information  to  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  which  the  Secre- 
tary commences  an  Investigation.  In  addi- 
tion the  Secretary  shall  monitor  and  inves- 
tigate the  activities  and  operations  of  farm 
labMtcon tractors  as  described  In  this  Act 
^Kthovk  respect  to  specific  complaints,  at 
such  times  and  In  such  manner  as  Is  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  assure  the  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

(k)    Section  9    (reUtlng  to  penalties)    of 
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such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  oommA  and 
the  following:  "seatenoed  to  a  prlaon  term 
not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both,  &nd,  upon 
conviction  for  each  subsequent  violation  of 
this  Act.  sh3dl  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not 
to  exceed  $10,000  or  a  prison  term  not  to 
exceed  three  years,  or  both.  Every  violstion 
of  any  provision  of  any  section  of  this  Act 
EfaaU  be  considered  a  subaequent  offense  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  If  the  person 
convicted  shall  previously  h»ve  been  con- 
victed of  a  violation  of  any  provision  of 
any  section  of  this  Act.  Prosecution  for  the 
violation  of  any  section  of  this  Act  shall 
not  bar  prosecution  for  a  violation  of  any 
other  section  of  this  Act.  or  of  any  other 
law,  staute,  or  ordinance  proceeding  from 
any  action  <a  the  offender." 

(1)  (1)  SecUon  14  (relating  to  rules)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  the  words 
"Rules  and  Regulations"  in  the  caption 
thereto  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "Rules,  Regulations  and  Duties  of  the 
Secretary". 

(2)  Su;h  section  is  fm^her  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thoreof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  Secretary  shall  rei>ort  and 
refer  all  information  concerning  such  viola- 
tions or  probable  violations  of  section  4  and 
subjections  (b),  (e).  or  (g)  of  section  6  of 
this  Act  to  the  Attorney  General.  The  Secre- 
tary may  suspend  the  registration  of  the 
farm  labor  contractor  agalnrt  whcnn  evidence 
of  a  violation  of  this  Act  Is  discovered  until 
such  time  as  be  Is  satlitfied  that  the  baste  for 
su-^h  suspension  no  longer  exists." 

8«c.  3.  The  Farm  Lab?r  Contractor  Reg- 
istration Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

"BITAUATOET     ACTS 

"Sbc.  18.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
farm  labor  contractor  to  terminate,  suspend, 
demote,  transfer,  or  threaten,  or  take  ad- 
verse action  against  any  employee  In  re- 
taliation of  the  exercise  by  such  employee 
of  any  rights  secured  under  this  Act  or  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  law. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  or  administrative  pro- 
ceeding, a  presumption  that  an  action  Is 
retaliatory,  shall  arUe  from  any  action  de- 
scribed In  subjection  (a)  on  the  part  of  a 
farm  labor  contractor,  which  occiu^  within 
a  period  of  sixty  days  following  the  exercise 
by  an  employee  of  any  right  secured  under 
the  provisions  of  this  or  under  any  other 
Federal  law  which  establishes  the  rights  of 
persons  engaged  In  agricultural  employment 
or  which  establishes  duties  of  employers  of 
persons  engaged  in  agrlculttiral  employment. 

"PXIVATE    alSHT    OF    ACnOM 

"Sbc.  17.  (a)  Any  person  claiming  to  be 
aggrieved  by  the  vlcdatton  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  reg\ilatlon  preacribod 
thereunder  may  file  an  action  in  any  District 
Cotu^  of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdlc- 
Uon  of  the  parties  without  respect  to  the 
amount  m  control  eisy  or  without  regard  to 
the  eltisenship  of  the  parties.  Upon  appUca- 
tlon  by  the  complainant  and  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  the  Court  may  deem  Just,  the 
Court  may  appoint  an  attorney  for  such 
complainant  and  may  authortre  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action  without  the  pay- 
ment of  fees,  costs,  or  security.  If  the  Court 
finds  that  the  respondent  has  intentionally 
violated  any  provision  of  this  Act  cr  any 
regulations  prescribed  thereunder.  It  may 

"(1 )  order  reinstatement  of  such  employee: 

"(2)  order  payment  of  wages  not  paid  as 
a  result  of  the  violation  in  question; 

"(3)  award  damagea  in  an  amount  equal 
to  three  times  the  amount  of  the  wages  de- 
termined to  be  due  under  dause  (2)  or  $600 
for  cMh  vloutloit.  whichever  Is  greater. 

"(4)  allow  the  prevaUlng  pvty  a  reason- 


able sum  for  attorney's  fees  and  court  costs. 
Any  civil  action  brought  under  this  sectloa 
or  under  section  9  of  this  Act  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  appeal  as  provided  In  section  1291 
and  1293  of  title  38,  TTnited  State  Code. 

"(b)  Any  agreement  by  an  employee  pur- 
porting to  waive  or  to  modify  his  rights  here- 
under, shall  be  veld  as  contrary  to  puMic 
ptrtlcy,  except  that  a  waiver  or  modlflcstton 
of  rights  or  obligations  created  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act  shall  be  valid  when  con- 
tained In  a  bona  fide  collective  bargaining 
agreement. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  limit  the 
rights  of  any  employee  to  sue  directly  or 
through  an  assignee  fcr  any  wages  or  other 
damages  or  for  the  enforcement  of  any  rights 
recured  to  him  under  this  Act.  It  shall  not 
bs  a  defense  to  any  such  action  that  such 
employee  or  assignee  has  faOed  to  exhaust 
any  administrative  remedy  provided  here- 
under prtcr  to  ccmmenc«nent  of  such  action. 

"(d)  A  respondent  In  an  action  brought 
under  this  section  may  be  required  to  post 
a  bond  in  an  amount  not  less  than  $5,000 
fcH-  each  alleged  violation  of  this  Act.". 

"AtrrHORIS^TION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  18.  There  are  authorized  to  be  api»o- 
prlated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  a  like  amount  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

E.  1 1  29 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicopf,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dols)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1129,  Retire- 
ment Income  Tax  Credit. 

£.  2333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  P*ckwo(»,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gkavel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2333,  a  bill  to 
exempt  from  duties,  under  the  TariflE 
Schedules  of  the  United  States,  specified 
types  of  fish  netting  and  fish  nets. 

S.  ST82 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2782,  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Energy  Information  Sys- 
tem, to  authorize  the  Depsu'tment  of  the 
Interior  to  undertake  an  inventory  of 
United  States  energy  resources  on  pid)Uc 
lands  and  elsewhere,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    3801 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  PioxmsB,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2801.  to  amend  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  safe  vita- 
mins and  minerals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

B.  2814 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondalb,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  GtOLDWATSit) 
was  added  i-s  a  ooqransor  erf  S.  2814,  to 
provide  for  increases  In  the  readjust- 
ment allowances  paid  to  Peace  Corps 
ve^unteers  and  volunteer  leaders,  and  to 
provide  for  the  handling  of  such  allow- 
ances. 


the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
misoN),  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKis)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2854.  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  expand  the  authority  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Meta- 
bolic and  Digestive  Diseases  in  order  to 
advance  a  national  attack  on  arthritis. 

S.    3045 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bbllmon,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cocw)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3045,  the 
Rural  Development  Health  Care  Services 
Act  of  1974. 

S.    3181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  WnxiAMs)  were  added  as  co- 
^:misch-s  of  S.  3181.  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  Amendments  of  1974. 

S.    3334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hukfhbkt.  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wcx)d).  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
(Mr.  Case),  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Clark)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3234,  a  bin  to  authorize  a  vigorous 
Federal  progr?m  of  research  and  devel- 
opment to  assure  the  utilization  of  solar 
energy  as  a  major  source  for  our  national 
energy  needs,  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  suitable  incentives  for  rapid 
commercial  use  of  solar  technology  and 
to  establish  pn  OfHce  of  Solar  Knergy 
Research  in  the  U.S.  Government. 

S.  32SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft.  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3259,  to 
smend  the  Rail  Pas<^enger  Service  Act  of 
1970  in  order  to  authorize  certain  use  of 
rail  passenger  equipment  by  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation. 

B.  3377 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dohenic:!.  the 
Senator  frixn  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cock)  was 
added  as  cosponsor  to  S.  3277,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  S<Hid  Waste  Di^osal  Act,  to 
«icourage  full  recovery  of  energy  and 
resources  from  solid  waste,  to  protect 
health  and  the  environment  from  the 
adverse  effects  of  solid  waste  disposal, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  CRAifsiOH.  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Bir.  Cook)  .  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (ICr.  Johhsioh)  . 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
80— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR. 
RENT  RESOLUTION  EXPRESSING 
THE  SENSE  OP  CONGRESS  RE- 
GARDING THE  ANNEXATION  OP 
THE  BALTIC  NATIONS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  aa  For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr.  CURTIS  snixnitted  the  fcdiowing 
concurrent  resolution: 

SeNATS  CONCUBBKin  Rksolutiom  80 
Reaotoed  by  the  Senate  (tiie  Bomae  of  Bep- 
reaentatwes  concurring) 

Wboreas  the  three  Baltic  nattona  at  Ss- 
tonla,  Latvia,  and  lithoanla  have  been  ille- 
gally occupied  by  the  Soviet  Unkua  alnee 
World  War  n.-  and 

WberMks  the  Soriet  XTnkn  wffl  attempt  to 
«it»tatn    the   reeognitloB    by   the    'Extropemn 
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Security  Cooference  of  Its  annexation  of 
these  nations,  and 

Wbereas  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  Utiropean  Security  Conference  should 
not  agree  to  the  recognition  of  the  forcible 
conq'.iest  of  these  nations  by  the  Soviet 
Union :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
iesentatl*es  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  European  Security  Conference 
should  not  agree  to  the  recognition  bv  the 
EuroiXan  Secxirlty  Conference  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  annexation  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  and  .41  should  remain  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  not  to  recognize  in  any 
way  the  annexation  of  the  Baltic  nations  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 


Apri 
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SENATE  CX>NCDRRENT  RESOLUTION 
81— ORIGINAL  CX3NCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION REPORTED  RELATING 
TO  UNACCOUNTED  FOR  PERSON- 
NEL (S.  REPT.  NO.  93-779) 

(Placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  concurrent  resolution: 

SKNATK  CONCTTKHKirr  RKSOLtmON  SI 

Senate  Conc^uTent  Resolution  relating  to 
unaccounted  for  personnel  captured.  Icllled, 
or  m^lng  during  the  Indochina  conflict 
^  Whereas  the  Agreement  on  Ending  the 
^War  and  Restoring  Peace  In  Vietnam,  signed 
in  Paris  on  January  27,  1973,  and  the  Joint 
conununique  of  the  parties  signatory  to  such 
agreement,  signed  In  Paris  on  June  13,  1973, 
provide  that  such  parties  shall — 

(1)  repatriate  all  captured  military  and 
civilian  personnel, 

(2)  assist  each  other  In  obtaining  infor- 
mation regarding  missing  personnel  and  the 
location  of  the  burial  sites  of  deceased  per- 

^sonnel.  ^ 

(3)  facilitate  the  exhumation  and  repatri- 
ation of  the  remains  of  deceased  personnel, 

(4)  take  such  other  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  fate  of  personnel  still 
considered  to  be  missing  In  action;  and 

Whereas  the  Ctovemment  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Provi- 
sional Revolutionary  Oovemment  of  Vietnam 
have  faUed  to  comply  with  the  obligations 
and  objectives  of  the  agreement  and  Joint 
communique,  especially  the  provisions  con- 
cerning an  accounting  of  the  missing  in  ac- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  Lao  Patriotic  Front  has  failed 
to  supply  information  regardmg  captured 
and  missing  personnel  or  the  burial  sites  of 
personnel  kUled  in  action,  as  provided  In 
the  Laoe  agreement  of  February  21,  1973,  and 
the  protocol  of  September  14,  1973;  and 

Whereas  it  has  not  been  possible  to  ob- 
tain information  from  the  various  Cambodian 
authorities  opposed  to  the  Ooverrmient  of  the 
Khmer  Republic  concerning  Americans  and 
International  journalists  missing  In  that 
country:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representative*  concurring).  That  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  new  efforts  should 
be  made  by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  through  appropriate  diplomatic  and 
international  channels  to  persuade  the  Qov- 
ernment  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam,  and  the  Lao  Patriotic  Front 
to  comply  with  their  obligations  with  respect 
to  perwnnel  captiind  or  klUed  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict  and  with  respect  to  person- 
nel still  in  a  missing  sutus;  that  every  eff<xt 
should  be  made  to  obtain  tre  cooperation  of 
the  various  parties  to  the  conflict  in  Cam- 
bodia In  providing  lnf«matlon  with  respect 
to  personnel  missing  in  CunbodU;  and  that 
further  efforts  abould  be  made  to  obtain 


necessary  cooperation  for  search  teams  to 
Inspect  crash  sites  and  other  locations  where 
personnel  may  have  been  lost,  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  should  use 
every  effort  to  bring  about  Buch  reciprocal 
actions  by  the  parties  to  the  peace  agree- 
ments, including  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  and  the  Royal  Lao  Gov- 
ernment, as  will  be  most  lUcely  to  bring  an 
end  to  tlie  abhorrent  conduct  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam,  and  the  Lao  Patriotic  Front 
regardmg  the  missing  in  action,  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress declares  its  support  and  sympathy  for 
the  families  and  loved  ones  of  the  Americans 
missing  in  action,  who  have  suffered  such 
deep  human  anguish  for  so  long  due  to  the 
undisclosed  fate  of  the  mis$ing  in  action, 
who  have  suffered  such  deep  human  an- 
guish for  so  long  due  to  the  undisclosed  fate 
of  the  missing  in  action. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  agreement  to  this  resolution 
by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  shall  transmit  a  copy  of 
such  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE    CONCtTRRENT    RESOtTTTION    66 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnzy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  66.  to  urge  the  release 
from  prison  of  Simas  Kudirka,  the  Lith- 
uanian seaman. 

SENATE    CONCiniRENT    RESOtlTTION    79 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senators  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Hughes)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
lan),  the  Senators  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley  and  Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin), the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dobienici),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  the  Senator  from 
niinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  ol  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  79,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  oelebration  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Herbert  Hoover. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  respond  to  ttie  invitation 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Golowater)  and  request  that 


my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  a 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  which  has 
been  held  at  the  desk,  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  79,  relating  to  the  celebration 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  oi" 
Herbert  Hoover.  I  was  honored  to  know 
President  Hoover  personally.  I  believe 
this  resolution,  calling  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  to  cause  appro- 
priate ceremonies  to  be  conducted  at 
West  Branch.  Iowa,  the  birthplace  of 
the  31st  President  of  the  United  States 
on  August  10,  1974,  is  an  entirely  fitting 
mark  of  respect,  and  merits  early  ap- 
proval by  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphre*^)  will  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MOSS,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Beiiate  Con- 
current Resolution  79,  supra. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  308— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELATING 
TO  COMPARATIVE  PRINTS  OF 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
CONSIDERED  BY  COMMITTEES 
AND   SUBCOMMITTEES    THEREOF 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Sen^^  Resolution  306 

Resolvei)^^Sit  rule  XXTS  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  thel^nate  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  paragraph : 

"5.  Whenever  a  committee  ot  subcommit- 
tee thereof  considers  at  committee  or  sub- 
committee meetings  (including  hearings),  a 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  repealing  or  amend- 
ing any  statute  or  part  thereof,  the  commit- 
tee or  subconmalttee,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
have  at  hand  an  accompanylag  document 
(to  be  prepared  by  the  staff  of  Such  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee)  which  includes  (1)  the 
text  of  the  statute  or  part  thereof  which  Is 
proposed  to  be  repealed,  and  (2)  a  compara- 
tive print  of  that  part  of  the  bill  or  Joint  res- 
olution making  the  amendment  and  of  the 
statute  or  part  thereof  profosed  to  be 
amended,  showing  by  stricken-through  typo 
and  italic,  parallel  coliunns,  or  other  ap- 
propriate typographical  devices  the  omissions 
and  insertions  which  would  be  made  by  the 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  If  enacted  In  the  form 
in  which  it  was  Introduced,  or,  |n  the  case  of 
such  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution  flret  considered 
by  a  subcommittee  of  a  committee.  In  the 
form  recommended  by  the  subcommittee. 
The  requirements  of  this  subsection  may  b© 
waived  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  chairman,  it  Is  necessary 
to  expedite  the  business  of  the  eommittee  or 
subcommittee." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  307— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  REQUEST- 
ING THE  CONCLUSION  OF  A  NEW 
NATIONAL  WETLANDS  INVEN- 
TORY BY  THE  YEAR  1974 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution :  [ 
Senate  Resolution  367 

Whereas  the  national  wetlantfs  inventory 
is  an  essential  part  of  our  wetlands  pres- 
ervation effort  because  It  pomts  out  areas 
of  critical  needs; 

Whereas     the     last     national     wetlands 
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inventory  was  conducted  In  1956  and  Is  now 
therefore  Inadequate; 

Whereas  the  year  1976,  the  United  States 
Bicentennial,  Is  an  appropriate  time  to  re- 
Efflrm  our  efforts  to  preserve  oiu:  natural 
resources;   and 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Spprt  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  currently  plans  no*wetlands  in- 
ventory until   1980:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life is  hereby  urged  and  requested  to  con- 
clude a  new  national  wetlands  inventory  by 
the  year  1976. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  various  efforts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  protect  our  natural 
resources,  one  of  the  most  important  is 
the  effort  being  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  to  preserve 
our  wetlands.  Wetland  ecosystems  sup- 
port much  of  the  Nation's  fishery  re- 
sources by  supplying  nutrient  and  life 
history  requirements,  and  provide  a  wide 
variety  of  sport  fishing  and  hunting  and 
other  recreational  opportunities.  Wetland 
areas  also  serve  as  nesting,  feeding,  and 
resting  areas  for  migratory  birds,  fur- 
bearers  and  other  birds  and  mammals, 
some  of  which  are  threatened  or  endan- 
gered species.  Unfortunately,  a  large 
number  of  our  wetland  ecosystems  are 
being  threatened  by  rapid  development — 
development  which  endangers  significant 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 

The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  preserves  wetlands  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  lands  through  the  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  program  and 
through  the  preservation  or  enh-'nce- 
ment  of  wetlands  in  conjunction  with  de- 
velopments proposed  by  other  Federal 
agencies  or  under  Federal  permit  or 
license. 

Additionally,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture administers  the  water  bank  pro- 
gram under  which  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture is  authorized  to  enter  Into  10- 
year  agreements  with  landowners  and 
operators  in  important  migratory  water- 
fowl nesting  and  breeding  areas  to  pre- 
serve, restore,  and  improve  the  Nation's 
wetlands.  In  1974,  the  program  is  being 
operated  in  62  counties  in  15  States. 
Including  Pr8irie  County.  Ark. 

An  intergal  part  of  the  wetland  preser- 
vation effort  is  the  national  wetlands  In- 
ventory. This  inventory  Is  vital  in  order 
to  obtain  a  factual  basis  for  an  effective 
wetlands  poUcy.  I  therefore  find  it  most 
disturbing  that  the  last  Inventory  was 
conducted  in  1956.  In  view  of  the  great 
changes  in  our  environment  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  last  18  years,  I  cer- 
tainly believe  a  new  wetlands  inventory 
Is  long  overdue.  Unfortunately,  I  have 
recently  been  informed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  that  the 
next  wetlands  inventory  is  not  set  for 
completion  until  fiscal  year  1980  We 
simply  cannot  afford  such  a  delay.  Once 
a  valuable  wetland  has  been  lost,  it  can 
never  again  be  recovered. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing  today 
requests  that  the  new  national  wetlands 
inventory  be  concluded  by  the  year  1976 
That  date  is  appropriate  for  three  rea- 
sons: first.  It  gives  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  WUdllfe  sufficient  time  to 
complete  the  Inventory;  second.  It  Is  20 
years  after  the  last  Inventory  was  com- 


pleted; and  third,  It  Is  the  U.S.  Bicen- 
tennial. 

According  to  the  Bureau,  additional 
fimds  may  be  necessary  to  complete  the 
inventory  by  1976.  Should  this  be  the 
case.  I  would  hope  the  Senate  would  see 
fit  to  appropriate  sufficient  money  for 
this  much  needed  project. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate 
way  to  celebrate  our  Bicentennial  than 
by  renewing  our  dedication  to  preserve 
our  natural  resources.  I  believe  a  new  na- 
tional wetlands  Inventory  would  be  an 
important  step  in  this  direction. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  SEN- 
ATE RESOLUTION 

SENATE  SESOLUTION  67 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Re- 
solution 67,  calling  on  the  President  to 
promote  negotiations  for  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty. 


COAL   CONVERSION   ACT   OF   1974— 
AMENDMENT 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affaii^.) 

COAL  SLUSBT  PIPELINES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  the  Coal 
Convention  Act  of  1974  (S.  2652).  The 
amendment  Is  designed  to  facilitate  the 
construction  of  coal  shorry  pipelines. 

Increased  use  of  coal  is  widely  viewed 
as  an  important  factor  In  moving  the 
United  States  toward  ienergy  self-suffi- 
ciency. Mixing  coal  with  water  and 
pumping  the  resulting  slurry  through  an 
underground  pipeline  is  an  economical 
and  reliable  way  of  getting  coal  where  it 
is  most  needed  without  putting  addi- 
tional strains  on  the  present  transport 
system.  It  is  a  new  method  of  transpoita- 
tion,  but  one  that  has  been  proven  In  a 
variety  of  applications  around  the  world. 

Coal  slurry  pipeline  also  have  sui  envi- 
ronmental advantage.  They  are  safe,  si- 
lent, and  virtually  invisible  in  opera- 
tion. 

The  first  slurry  line  was  built  in  Ohio 
In  1957,  and  the  world's  longest  line  has 
been  shipping  coal  273  miles  from  the 
Black  Mesa  mine  In  Arizona  to  the  Mo- 
have powerplant  In  Nevada  since  1970 
Several  other  lines  are  under  construc- 
tion or  planned.  Including  one  which 
would  carry  Wyoming  coal  more  than  a 
1,030  miles  to  a  new  powerplant  complex 
In  Arkansas. 

The  technology  of  commercial  slurry 
pipelines  is  imcomplicated  and  well  es- 
tablished. The  raw  material  is  ground 
fine  enough  to  mix  well  with  water  and 
form  a  slurry.  It  then  is  pumped  through 
a  pipeline  to  its  destination,  where  the 
water  Is  removed  and  the  material  is 
used  in  the  same  way  as  If  It  arrived  by 
rail  or  some  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion. In  the  case  of  electric  utilities,  the 
water  can  be  used  for  power  production 
after  it  has  been  separated  from  the  coal. 
The  Ohio  pipeline  established  the  re- 
liability of  slurry  pipeline  technology 
immediately  with  an  availability  record 


of  98  percent  during  Its  6  years  of  oper- 
ation. The  Black  Mesa  line  has  recorded 
an  availability  of  better  than  99  percent 
In  the  past  2  years.  This  kind  of  reliabil- 
ity is  especially  important  to  electric 
utilities.  It  stems  in  large  measure  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  system,  which  re- 
quires a  relatively  sm?ll  work  force  and 
thus  diminishes  the  risk  of  interruption 
from  labor  strife.  And  since  coal  slurry 
pipelines  generally  run  imderground, 
they  are  virtually  immune  to  weather  ef- 
fects. Slurry  pipelines  also  have  a  very 
good  safety  record. 

My  amendment  would  do  two  things. 
First,  it  would  amend  the  law  govern- 
ing issuance  of  rights-of-way  over  Fed- 
eral lands  for  oil  and  gas  pipelines  to 
include  coal  slurry  pipelines.  The  exist- 
ing law  was  recently  updated  b:'  the  Con- 
gress in  connection  with  its  considera- 
tion of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  and  is 
found  in  title  I  of  the  Act  of  November 
16,  1973.  Thus,  the  most  modem  and  en- 
vironmentally responsible  Federal  law 
would  apply  to  coal  slurry  pipelines  on 
Federal  lands. 

Second,  my  amendment  would  give  a 
right  of  eminent  domain  over  private 
property  to  the  operator  of  a  cosJ  slurry 
pipeline.  This  would  be  similar  to  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  granted  to  nat- 
ural gas  pipelines  by  the  Natural  Gas 
Act. 

I  recognize  that  the  exercise  of  emi-" 
nent  domain  particularly  for  private  in- 
dividuals is  a  very  sensitive  matter  which 
should  be  permitted  only  in  very  un- 
usual circtunstances.  Thus,  my  smiend- 
ment  provides  that  before  the  right  could 
be  exercised,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior would  have  to  find  that  the  partic- 
ular coal  slurry  pipeline  involved  would: 
first,  help  meet  national  needs  for  coal 
utilization;  second,  be  superior  to  avail- 
able alternate  means  of  transportation 
of  coal;  third,  perhaps  be  impeded  or 
delayed  unless  granted  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain;  and  fourth,  involve  no 
greater  disruption  to  the  environment 
than  other  modes  of  transportation  or 
utilization  of  the  coal  resources  involved. 

Because  any  major  pipeline  will  cross 
lands  owned  by  many  different  people 
and  excessive  delay  in  negotiations  could 
impede  trsmsportation  of  the  coal  need- 
ed to  meet  national  energy  needs,  I  be- 
Ueve  that  carefully  restricted  Federal 
eminent  domain  authority  is  probably 
necessary.  This  is  particularly  true  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  coal  slurry  lines 
would  frequently  have  to  cross  rights-of- 
way  owned  by  railroads.  Since  railroads 
would  in  many  instances  be  direct  com- 
petitors of  the  pipeline  in  the  coal  trans- 
portation business,  they  could  be  im- 
willing  to  grant  rights-of-way  for  pipe- 
lines. Where  the  pipeline  Is  In  the  na- 
tional interest,  we  cannot  allow  private 
self-interests  to  prevent  its  construc- 
tion. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1174 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BROCK  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
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bin  (S.  3044)  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tloa  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for 
public  flnanctng  of  primary  and  general 
election  campaigns  for  Federal  elective 
office,  and  to  amend  certain  other  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  the  financing 
and  condiict  of  such  campaigns. 
AicxirBicnrx  mo.  ii7T 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  rabmttted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  3044) ,  supra. 

AMXNvicntT  jfo.  uao 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  Sen- 
ate bin  3044.  supra. 

AIIXNSMKMT  NO.  IIBX 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BROCK  submitted  amendmmts, 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bin  3044,  supra. 

AiomicKimro.  iitx 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bin  3044,  supra. 

AMKICDMIIITS  NOS.  1183  THX017CH  1 186 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  Ue  on 
theUUe.) 

Mr.  JAVrrS  submitted  four  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  blU  3044.  supra. 

AMEN9KXMT  NO.  IIST 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hugh 
Scott,  Mr.  Haxt,  Mr.  ScHwnKn,  i^ 
Mr.  Matkus)  submitted  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  Jointly, 
to  Senate  biU  3044,  supra. 

AICXNDltBMT  MO.  IISS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Senate 
bin  3044.  supra. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1974— AlCENmiENTS 


MO.    1I7S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  8PARKMAN  submitted  amend- 
ments, Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bUl  (a  1539)  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend certain  acts  relating  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs,  an^ 
fOT  other  purposes. 


ADDmONAL   (X)SPONSORS   OP 

AMENDMENT 

AlfENDlCENT     NO.     112S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Qravzl)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) 
were  added  as  coeponsoit  of  amendment 
No.  1125,  to  the  biU  (S.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  public  financing  of 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  offlct,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  mDIAN 
HOU3INQ 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  to  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  other  interested  parties  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  has 
scheduled  an  open  heariiig  for  April  11, 
1974,  on  Indian  housing. 

This  week  representatives  of  Indian 
tribes  and  housing  authorities  plan  to 
gather  in  Washington  to  discuss  com- 
mon problems  concerning  the  area  of 
housing. 

The  meeting  offers  a  unique  opportu- 
nity for  the  subcommittee  to  hear  a  good 
cross-section  of  ideas,  experience,  and 
suggestions  from  people  from  around  the 
country. 

Therefore,  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  will  hold  an  open  hearing 
immediately  following  the  completion  of 
the  fuU  committee  hearing  already 
scheduled  for  10  ajn.  on  B.  2938,  the  In- 
dian Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  for 
April  11  in  room  3110  of  the  Dlrksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DISASTER     RELIEF     ACT     AMEND- 
MENTS   OF    1974— AMENDMENT 

AICZMDMXMT    MO.     IIT* 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bin  (S.  3062)  entitled  the 
"DUaster  Relief  Act  Ammdmmto  of 
1974." 


FEAR  AND  LOATHING  IN 
VERMONT 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  last  Sunday 
the  New  York  Times  carried  an  article 
on  the  editorial  page  written  by  PrankUn 
B.  Smith,  an  editor  for  the  Burlington 
Free  Press,  of  Burlington,  Vt. 

This  article  sets  forth  the  reasons  why 
more  people  are  becoming  skeptical  of 
the  news  media. 

I  commend  the  New  York  Times  for 
printing  this  article  by  Mr.  Smith  and 
ask  now  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pea*  and  Loathing  ik  Vermont 
(By  Pranklln  B.  Smith) 

Burlington,  Vt. — Aa  a  vet«ran  newspaper- 
man dedicated  to  the  prtnc^jle  of  objective 
and  fair  reporting  without  fear  or  favor.  I 
find  repugnant  the  vast  coverage  of  the 
Watergate  affair.  Much  of  tills  coverage  by 
the  pre»— and  here  I  Inclvide  newspi^wrs. 
television,  radio  and  magaatnea — ^has  been 
blatanUy  abusive  both  of  our  traditional 
American  sense  of  Justice  and  of  the  First 
Amendment's  guarantee  of  press  freedom. 
There  have  been  countless  instances  of 
clear  dlatortlon  or  curious  neglect  on  the 
p«rt  of  the  preaa  in  the  coireflage  of  this  un- 
happy affair,  but  for  starten  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowtBg  t»kar-s  doMn: 


Item  1 :  For  several  weeka  now  the  press  hat 
carried  reports  suggesting  that  President 
Nixon's  tax  problems  may  encourage  a  great 
many  Americans  to  take  every  ccnceivable 
tiz  deduction,  thus  costing  t^  Treasury  un- 
told millions  of  dollars  in  revenue.  The 
reports  are  highly  inflamxtable.  Intended 
to  "make  news"  rather  than  report  it. 

Item  2 :  Relatively  few  Americans  bad  ever 
heard  of  the  Junior  United  States  Senator 
from  New  York,  James  L.  BQckley  nntU  he 
rece  itly  Issued  a  call  for  Pnesldent  Nixon's 
resignation.  The  press  suddenly  found  him 
to  be  a  prominent  and  effective  leader  and 
siokesman  for  Republican  conservatives  na- 
tlcnally,  somethlni  which  h«  clearly  Is  not. 
Item  3:  The  press  has  conducted  wide- 
ranging  investigations  Into  allegations  that 
the  Nixon  Administration  provided  ambas- 
sadorships to  weU -healed  campaign  contribu- 
tors. The  American  people  have  beeii  led  to 
bslieve  that  this  practice,  corruptible  or  not, 
is  peculiar  to  this  Administration,  an  as- 
sumption that  is  demonstrably  erroreous. 

Item  4:  The  press  has  quoted  again  ar.d 
a^aln  the  comment  of  Oerald  R.  Ford,  when 
he  was  minority  leader  of  the  House  ar.d 
was  promoting  the  impeachment  of  Suprems 
Court  Justice  William  O.  Douj;Ias,  that  an 
Impeachable  offenfe  is  "whatever  a  major- 
ity of  the  House  of  Reprezentatlves  consid- 
ers" it  "to  be  at  a  given  moment  in  history." 
But  the  press  has  nearly  totally  l^ored 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Ford  also  said  the  follow- 
ing m  the  1970  debate:  "The  President  and 
Vice  President  can  be  thrown  out  of  office  by 
the  voters  at  least  every  four  years.  To  re- 
move them  In  midterm  .  .  .  would  Indeed  re- 
quire crimes  of  the  magnitude  of  treason 
and  bribery. . . ." 

Item  5:  The  press  has  recently  carried 
headline  stories  on  Representative  Wilbur  D. 
MUls'  prediction  that  President  Nixon  would 
be  forced  to  resign  over  his  tax  troubles.  But 
almost  completely  Ignored  by  the  pre;s,  dur- 
ing the  SEune  period,  was  a  speech  in  Cleve- 
land on  March  10  by  the  Senate  Watergate 
Committee's  chairman,  Sam  Ervin  Jr.,  in 
which  he  declared  that  no  evidence  had  bsen 
producsd  In  the  Senate  Watergate  hearings 
to  support  impeachment  of  Mr.  Nixon. 

Item  e:  The  press  appear*  to  be  vitally 
Interested  whenever  Archibald  Cox,  the 
former  special  Watergate  prosecutor,  com- 
ments on  the  culpability  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration. But  apparently  the  national 
media  discerns  no  "news  value"  whatever 
when  Mr.  Cox  criticizes  the  rcSe  of  the  press 
Itself,  as  he  did  recently  la  New  Hampshire 
when  be  declared  that  the  madia  was  trying 
to  shape  events  in  the  Watergate  affair. 

Item  7:  Last  Novembjr  the  Roper  organi- 
zation, in  a  survey  of  public  reaction  to  dis- 
cussion of  pos-lble  Impeachment  conducted 
for  51  subscribers.  Including  the  American 
Civil  Lll>ertles  Union,  found  that  79  per  cent 
of  the  respondents  believed  one  or  none  of 
the  most  serious  charges  against  President 
Nixon  to  be  Justified. 

The  press  exploited  the  p<^l  for  weeks  but 
consistently  failed  to  note  that  poll  had  been 
conducted  among  a  sample  of  2,020  people 
who  had  been  presented  wltli  a  list  cf  13 
charges  or  criticisms  against  the  President 
and  asked  to  "go  down  the  ll»t  and  call  off 
any  that  you  personally  are  concerned  about 
both  because  you  think  It  Is  a  lerlous  offense 
and  because  you  think  he  may  be  respon- 
sible for  It." 

Surely  even  the  most  ardent  Nixon  suo- 
ported  would  agree  that  some  «f  the  13  were 
serious  offenses  and  that  the  President  might 
be  re^onslble  for  one  or  more  of  the  13,  and 
this  means  that  he  would  be  included  In  the 
79  per  cent  who  thought  the  cbarges  against 
the  President  were  Justified.  "Has  Is  a  plain 
absurdity  that  the  press  mada  no  attempt 
to  clarify. 

Item  8:  The  press  has  fosttered  the  notion 
that  Prealdent  Nlxon'a  huge  tax  dednctlon 
ot  •678^)00  for  the  gin  of  hJs  Vlce-Fnal- 
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dentlal  papers  to  the  National  Archives  is  a 
unique  fituaf.on.  Yet  the  General  Services 
Administration  has  reported  that  a  great 
many  high  Qovernme  it  officials  have  received 
tax  deductions  by  contributing  their  private 
papers  to  tax-deductible  Institutions.  The 
press  quickly  noted  this  report,  and  Just  as 
quickly  forgot  it. 

Item  9:  The  mvolvement  of  E.  Howard 
Hunt  in  the  Watergate  affair  Is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge,  and  rightly  so.  Yet  last 
Dscembsr  he  told  the  Senate  Watergate  Com- 
mittee that  he  spied  on  Barry  Goldwater  for 
the  Democrats  during  the  1964  Presidential 
campaign — a  vital  fact  that  would  provide 
essential  perspective  if  only  the  press  had 
not  failed  to  acknowledge  it. 

Item  10:  Much  contmues  to  be  made  of 
the  financial  contributions  to  President  Nix- 
on's re-election  campaign  by  various  special - 
Interest  groups.  But  the  press  has  studiously 
avoided  more  than  cursory  mention  of  the 
fact  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
aad  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations — 
which  Is  vigorously  pro-impeachment — con- 
tributed about  $191,000  to  the  1972  cam- 
paigns of  members  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  is  considering  Impeach- 
ment charges  against  the  President.  The  big- 
gest contribution.  «30,923,  was  received  by 
the  committee's  chairman,  Peter  W.  Rcdlco 
Jr.  Why  has  the  press  failed  to  report  ade- 
quately this  volatile  matter? 

Item  11:  This  year's  first  special  Congres- 
sional election,  in  the  Johnstown  area  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  billed  weeks  In  advance  as 
a  Watergate  referendum  of  national  signifi- 
cance. Yet  when  the  Democrat  won  by  fewer 
than  300  votes  out  of  more  than  120,000  cast, 
the  national  press  decided  It  was  not  so  sig- 
nificant after  all.  But  then  the  Democrats 
won  two  more  special  Congressional  elections 
In  Michigan  and  Ohio,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
election  quickly  regained  significance  as 
one  of  the  three  straight  Democratic  vic- 
tories. 

It  did  not  seem  to  matter  that  a  Republi- 
can had  won  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
vote  against  a  field  of  seven  Democrats  in 
yet  another  special  Congressional  election,  in 
California.  The  press  described  the  Republi- 
can's margin  of  victory  as  "slight"  although 
It  was  larger  than  the  Democratic  margins  of 
victory  m  two  of  the  other  three  elections. 
This  was  advocacy  reporting  and  It  was  Ir- 
responsible. 

Item  12:  The  national  press  seems  deter- 
mined not  to  give  President  Nixon  credit 
for  accomplishment.  When  the  accomplish- 
DMnt  Is  undeniable  the  credit  Is  given  to 
others — as  the  credit  Is  being  given  now  to 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  for  the  apparent 
success  of  America's  negotiating  posture  In 
the  Middle  East. 

It  U  profoundly  said  that  Egypt's  Presi- 
dent, Anwar  el-Sadat,  through  an  Interview 
In  Newsweek  magazine,  had  to  be  the  one 
to  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Kissinger  "under  the 
guidance  of  President  NUon — and  you  can- 
not separate  the  two"— was  doing  "the  un- 
thinkable In  the  Mideast."  The  American 
press,  not  Mr.  Sadat,  bore  the  obligation  to 
acknowledge  as  much. 

Item  12:  Two  months  ago  Robert  G.  Baker, 
the  long-time  aide  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
when  he  was  the  Senate  Majority  Leader 
agreed  to  pay  $40,000  into  the  Treasury  In 
return  for  the  dropping  of  a  Federal  suit 
charging  him  with  mfluence-peddimg.  Thus 
the  Bobby  Baker  case,  first  reported  a  decade 
ago,  came  to  a  quiet  end— so  quiet.  In  fact, 
that  much  of  the  press  completely  Ignored 
It.  The  plam  and  unvarnished  truth  Is  that 
tf  the  press  had  handled  the  Watergate  af- 
fair in  the  same  manner  It  handled  the  Baker 
case  there  would  be  no  controversy  today 
over  alleged  Government  corruption. 
^Nearly  a  year  ago  I  wrote  the  following: 
If  the  press  contmues  In  its  zealous  overkUl 
on  this  affair,  it  is  not  likely  to  destroy  either 
President  Nixon  «■  the  Nixon  Administration 
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but  It  wlU  gravely  injure  something  more 
important:  The  faith  of  the  people  in  cur 
system  of  government  and  all  tbat  it  provides 
and  protects — mcluding,  most  pomtedly, 
freedom  cf  the  press." 

This  ha3  now  come  to  pass,  and  most  cer- 
tainly this  period  wUl  be  rsmembered,  with 
more  sadness  than  outrajc,  as  ths  darkest 
chapter  la  the  long  history  of  American 
press  freedom.  As  a  veteran  newspaperman 
of  prmcipled  dedication,  I  prlevc  for  my  pro- 
fession. 


William  Riley  Greear's  Lettek 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  23  years  since  the  U.S.  Senate  first 
considered  the  Treaty  on  Genocide.  In 
the  years  since,  75  other  nations  have 
ratified  the  treaty.  Action  by  this  body  is 
long  overdue. 

As  President  Harry  S.  Truman  said 
when  he  submitted  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention to  the  Senate  in  June  of  1949 
for  its  advice  and  consent: 

America  has  long  been  a  symbol  of  freedom 
and  democratic  progress  to  people  less  fa- 
vored than  we  have  been  ...  we  must  main- 
tain their  belief  in  us  by  our  policies  and 
our  acts.  By  the  leading  part  the  United 
States  has  taken  In  the  United  Nations  m 
productag  an  effective  legal  mstrument  out- 
lawing the  world-shockmg  crime  of  genocide, 
we  have  establlsh->d  before  the  world  ovir 
firm  and  clear  policy  toward  that  crime.  By 
giving  its  advice  and  consent  to  my  ratifica- 
tion of  this  convention,  which  I  urge,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  wUl  demonstrate 
that  the  Unl'.cd  States  Is  prepared  to  take 
effective  action  to  contribute  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  principles  of  law  and  Justice. 

Now  that  statement  was  made  25  years 
ago,  and  still  no  action  has  been  taken 
by  this  body. 

President  Nixon  has  urged  ratification, 
as  has  every  President  since  Harry  Tru- 
man. The  matter  is  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  and  all  that  must  happen  is 
that  this  body  must  give  its  support — the 
support  that  it  has  failed  to  show  for  so 
long. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  every  Member  of 
this  body  to  Join  with  me  in  speeding  the 
ratification  of  this  most  important 
treaty. 


IMPEACHMENT   ISSUE   SHOULD   BE 
SETTLED  BY  EVIDENCE  ONLY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
received  a  thought-provoking  letter  from 
a  gentleman  in  Indiana.  The  letter  very 
appropriately  points  out  that  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  appear  to  be  approach- 
ing the  impeachment  issue  as  though  it 
were  a  matter  to  be  settled  according 
to  public  opinion  polls 

Our  system  of  government  is  in  deep 
trouble  indeed  if  Members  of  Congress 
decide  the  impeachment  issue  not  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  but  on  the  basis  of  their 
reading  of  pubUc  opinion  within  their 
districts  or  States. 

Mr.  Pre«!ident.  I  beUeve  this  letter  from 
a  Mr.  William  Riley  Greear  presents  the 
danger  much  more  eloquently  and  force- 
fully than  I  could.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Greears'  com- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcokd. 
as  follows: 


We  recently  received  a  letter  from  cur  UJ3. 
Congressman.  The  front  featiired  a  picture 
of  the  Congressman  and  stated  in  large  print 
that  he,  " asks  your  opimon". 

The  first  question  asked  was:  "1.  Do  you 
think  that  President  Nixon  should  resign 
from  the  Presid.»njy,  cr  not?" 

The  second  question  was:  "2.  Do  you  think 
President  Nixon  should  be  Impeached?" 

All  of  my  family  are  registered  Democrats 
who  supported  Truman,  Kennedy  and  John- 
son and  so  have  no  party  preference  on  be- 
half of  President  Nixon. 

The  above  questions  from  our  Congfress- 
man,  however,  were  a  distinct  shock  to  us 
as  a  matter  of  principle. 

Since  when  dees  a  duly  elected  official's 
right  to  office  rest  upon  my  or  anyone  else's 
vagrant  opinion.  No  Way! 

The  second  question  about  impeachment 
was  particularly  offensive.  Impeachment 
amounts  to  a  charge  cr  indictment  of  guilt. 

At  the  local  level  wlthta  a  county — a  grand 
Jury  brings  charges  or  Indicts  if  evidence  of 
guilt  is  presented. 

At  the  national  level  and  in  regard  to  the 
President,  the  House  of  Representatives  acts 
as  a  grand  Jury. 

Upon  sufficient  hard  evidence  of  guUt  a 
grand  Jury  may  indict  or  the  VS.  House  may 
pass  a  bill  cf  Impeachment  which  also  is  an 
indictment. 

At  the  county  level  a  Judge  or  a  Jury  may 
decide  guilt  or  mnocence.  Fundamental  to 
Justice,  however,  is  the  fact  that  evidence 
and  evidence  alone  is  the  first  and  final  proof 
of  guilt  cr  Innocence. 

If  reason,  right  and  the  rule  of  law  are  to 
continue  In  America  this  basic  and  vital 
principle  of  Justice  must  be  observed.  Guilt 
and  Innocence  depend  entirely  upon  hard 
facts  of  evidence  and  not  upon  opinions  and 
popularity  contests.  If  we  forget  this  we  fall 
as  citizens  and  become  the  equals  of  a  1>  jch 
mob. 

For  a  U.S.  Congressman  to  ask  the  opinion 
of  the  people  in  his  district  In  such  a  matter 
is  equal  to  a  grand  Juror  sticking  his  head 
cut  of  a  c;urt  house  window  and  questioning 
a  passing  crowd  with  "Hey,  People,  do  you 
think  that  John  Smith  should  be  indicted?" 

Naturally  and  properly  such  a  person 
would  be  disqualified  as  a  grand  juror. 

The  same  simple  rule  of  reason  certainly 
applies  to  the  U.S.  House  cf  Representatives. 
Justice  demands  that  any  congressman  who 
has  measured  right  or  wrong  or  Justice  in 
terms  of  popular  opinion  shall  be  disqualified 
from  votmg  upon  a  reUted  bUl  of  Im- 
peachment. 

Neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  are 
bound  by  the  rules  of  evidence  in  their  func- 
tion as  legislators.  In  impeachment,  however, 
they  are  assummg  a  Judicial  role.  They  are 
acttofe  as  a  court  to  determine  guilt  or  mno- 
cence. If  they  do  so  without  following  the 
basic  and  fundamental  rules  of  Justice — Jus- 
tice is  no  more  in  this  land. 


MORE  STRINGENT  GUN  CONTROLS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  11,  John  Cardinal  Cody,  arch- 
bishop of  Chicago,  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  his  archdiocese. 
In  that  letter  he  called  upon  legislators 
"to  reinvestigate  the  possibility— and  in- 
deed, the  necessity — of  more  stringent 
gim  controls."  Cardinal  Cody  suggested 
that  "stringent  firearm  controls"  become 
"a  Federal  priority." 

What  prompted  Cardinal  Cody's  letter 
was  the  recent  tragic  slaying — by  hand- 
gun— of  two  Chicago  poUcemen,  William 
Marsek  and  Bruce  Garrison.  And  al- 
though he  did  not  mention  it  in  his  let- 
ter, CardinaJ  Cody  himself  was  a  recent 
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victim  of  an  anned  robbery — across  the 
street  from  H0I7  Name  Cathedral  in  Chi- 
cago on  February  14.  Cardinal  Cody  s 
concern  In  this  area  was  not.  however, 
spurred  by  the  attack  on  him — he  has 
been  an  active  advocate  for  stronger  gun 
control  legislation  for  many  years. 

To  support  his  point  of  view.  Cardinal 
Cody  in  his  letter  cited  some  general— 
and  deplmable— statistics.  He  noted  that 
in  Chieago  alone  in  1973  there  were  864 
murders,  71  percent  of  these  involved 
firearms  and  63  percent,  handgims.  He 
also  noted  that  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber alone  in  Chicago  there  were  3,291 
crimes  of  violence  reported,  and  that  91 
percent  of  these  involved  handguns. 

It  is,  of  coiirse.  highly  ironic  that  the 
cardinal's  letter  was  dated  Just  2  days 
before  the  Senate  voted  to  table  two 
handgun  control  amendments  to  the 
capital  punishment  bin.  One  amendment 
which  would  have  required  the  Federal 
llcenstng  of  all  handgun  owners,  the  reg- 
istration of  sD  handguns,  and  the  ban- 
ning of  "Saturday  night  specials"— an 
amendment  slmUar  to  S.  708,  which  I  in- 
troduced early  In  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress.  Another  amendment  would 
have  banned  the  future  sale  and  manu- 
facture of  "Saturday  night  specials,"  a 
measure  the  Senate  passed  In  1972. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  end  of  my  remarics  Car- 
dinal Cody's  letter  to  the  members  of  his 
archdiocese  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
And  I  would  urge  that  we  all  pay  heed  to 
/the  cardinal's  words,  for  although  sent 
only  to  the  members  of  his  archdiocese, 
the  letter  contains  a  thoughtful  message 
for  anyone  who  holds  a  concern  for  hu- 
man life  and  deplores  the  rising  tide  of 
crime  and  violence,  violence  made  pos- 
sible to  a  great  extent  by  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  lethal  and  easily  concealable 
handgun,  the  crime  gun. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
asfoUows: 

A*Cin>IOCESK  OF  Chicaoo, 
Cfhicago,  III.,  March  It.  1974. 
To  tht  Priata,  Religioui  and  Faithful  of  the 
Archdiocxse  of  Chicago: 

During  the  past  week,  as  Chalnnan  of  the 
Pro-Life  Committee  at  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  BUhopa.  I  was  called  upon 
to  give  testimony  before  the  United  States 
Senate  Sub-Committee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments.  Our  concern  on  that  day  was 
to  apeak  out  clearly  and  unreservedly  in  be- 
half of  Ufe.  The  tragic  sUtUttcs  describing 
the  niunber  of  abortions  in  our  country 
mount  so  quickly  that  we  barely  realize  the 
effect  this  has  on  our  national  conscience 
We  are  becoming  a  natton  that  exhibits  UtUa 
concern  for  Ufe  and  the  rights  of  the  de- 
fenseless. 

Uy  thoughts  turned  on  that  day  to  an- 
other expreaslon  of  disregard  for  life.  Ottcers 
M^lllam  Mareek  and  Bruce  Garrison  had  Just 
been  burled.  Headlines  told  of  new,  eqtiaUy 
senselesi  shootlnw  and  deaths  In  Chicago. 
The  concern  of  the  Pro-Llfe  Committee  of 
the  Nattmial  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 
Is  not  only  for  the  defenseless  unborn.  It  is 
a  eoneem  for  human  life  wherever  It  Is  un- 
der attack  or  threatened. 

As   Archbi?hof>   of   Cbieago.   I   call   upon 

legislatora  to  re-lnvestlgate  th«  powlblUty 

and  IndMd.  the  necessity— of  more  stringent 
gtm  controls.  Statistics  from  our  Chicago 
Police  Department  show  that  In  1973,  ther« 
were  881  murders.  71%  of  these  by  use  of 
flrearraa  and  n%  by  use  of  handgoju.  In  the 
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months  of  November  and  December  alone, 
there  were  3,291  cnmes  of  violence  reported; 
91%  of  these  were  crimes  by  handguns.  In 
the  area  of  accidental  dea^s,  it  is  pointed 
out  by  the  National  Safety  Council  that  ac- 
cidents with  firearms  are  the  fifth  most 
common  cause.  It  Is  estimated  that  there  are 
more  than  170  million  guns  in  America — 
more  than  triple  the  number  of  families. 

There  are  obvious  vested  interests  which 
oppose  regulation  of  firearms  since  this 
would  lead  to  the  drastic  curtailment  of  the 
manufacturing  and  sale  of  such  weapons. 
But  there  is  a  greater  awsLicness  on  the  part 
of  all  citizens  today  that  the  right  to  arm  is 
an  anachronism  In  the  20th  Century.  More- 
over, the  would-be  "sportaman'hlp"  of 
hanrtg\ins  which  is  a  luxury  of  the  few,  must 
give  way  to  the  natural  rights  of  all  perple 
to  safety  and  public  protection  from  those 
who  misuse  su:h  weapons. 

Vigorous  public  support  it  needed  to  estab- 
lish realistic  gun  control?,  To  the  tearful 
questions  t^ked  after  each  tragic  murder: 
"Are  they  ever  going  to  outlaw  guns?"  we 
need  to  answer  "Yes,"  and  we  need  to  do  It 
now! 

At  the  recent  deaths  of  OKoers  Marsek  and 
Garrison,  I  called  upon  you  for  prayers  for 
them  and  their  bereaved  families.  I  now  call 
upon  you  for  action.  Write  to  your  Congress- 
men, urging  that  stringent  firearm  controls 
might  become  a  federal  priority.  Speak  out 
for  life. 

Very  truly  yours  in  Christ, 

John  Cardkital  Codt, 
Archbishop  of  Chicago. 


UNIONS  VERSUS  PARLIAMENT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  like  most 
Americans,  I  have  great  respect  for 
England. 

Prom  our  very  beginning  we  have 
benefited  by  the  English  example.  Our 
Founding  Fathers  took  what  was  good, 
and  came  up  with  new  concepts  to 
replace  that  which  was  bad,  in  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  gcvernment. 

It  sometimes  seem  that,  by  observing 
the  problems  of  Britain,  we  see  what 
may  happen  shortly  in  the  United 
States — unless  we  take  steps  to  make 
corrections. 

We  saw  England  fall  Into  an  energy 
cribis  before  it  really  struck  the  United 
States. 

We  have  seen  how  England  has  suf- 
fered from  socialization  of  industries. 

Now  we  are  seeing  how  England  suf- 
fers under  the  domination  of  unions. 
Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  con- 
demning the  Labour  Party;  I  am  talking 
about  the  unions  themselves  and  what 
they  are  doing  to  that  once  proud 
country. 

Here  in  America  we  see  that  the  union 
leaders  are  plotting  to  gain  the  same 
stranglehold  on  our  Government  as  the 
unions  hold  in  England. 

If  the  unions  are  suc«essful  in  the 
campaign  financing  proposals  they  now 
are  trying  to  push  through  this  Congress, 
if  the  unions  can  elect  the  "veto-proof" 
Congress  they  are  seeking  in  the  fall 
elections:  if  they  can  force  an  impeach- 
ment trial  of  President  Nixon,  then  they 
win  have  the  stranglehcfld  they  sedc. 
We  as  a  Nation  will  find  ourselves  in 
the  same  malaise  as  the  British. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  there  are  great 
parallels  between  what  hsis  happened 
in  England  and  T^at  ooold  happen  here 
If  the  unions  are  successful.  For  that 


reason,  I  request  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
"Unions  Versus  ParUament."'  by  the 
noted  British  essayist,  George  Malcom 
Thomson,  as  it  appeared  on  April  2, 1974, 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Unions  Vebsus  Pailiament 
(By  George  Malcolm  Tkomson) 

London.— The  general  election  we  have 
Just  had  In  Britain  Is  one  cf  tfce  most  signifi- 
cant in  the  long  series  of  British  electoral 
contests.  This  is  not  becauEa  of  the  Parlia- 
ment it  has  produced;  although  that  is  odd 
enough!  The  two  big  parties— Labour  and 
Tory— each  holding  a  minority  of  seats  and 
the  third  party,  the  Liberals,  poUlng  six 
million  votes  yet  only  rewwded  \7lth  14 
places  In  the  new  chamber. 

Putting  it  simply.  It  means  that  one  Tory 
or  Labour  voter  has  the  same  political  power 
as  10  Liberal  voters.  So  much  for  the  "equal- 
ity" of  which  so  much  Is  h#ard  In  Britain 
today!  So  much  for  democracy  in  this  land 
which  likes  to  think  of  Itselt  as  the  cradle 
cf  democracy! 

There  la,  however,  an  aspect  of  the  election 
more  Important  and,  certainly,  man  fright- 
ening than  the  mathematics  of  Its  result 
That  is  the  Issue  on  which  It  was  fought  and 
won.  This  has  been  too  mucti  forgotten  In 
the  euphoria  or  dismay  of  the  result  Put 
bluntly.  It  was  this: 

ParUament  had  set  up  a  fonnula  by  which 
wage  settlements  should  be  governed.  Th* 
purpose  of  this  fcwmulr,.  wl»ther  right  or 
wrong,  was  to  check  inflation.  But  the 
miners'  trade  imlon,  numbering  a  quarter  of 
a  muiion  members,  refused  to  accept  the 
formula.  Having  wrung  conc«slon  after  con- 
cession from  the  government,  It  was  stlU  dis- 
satisfied. It  caUed  a  strike  in  1«b  key  industiy 
And  In  the  ominous  shadow  of  the  miners' 
strike,  a  general  election  was  caUed,  fought 
and  loit  by  the  government. 

After  this  it  will  not  bs  poaelble  to  say 
without  qualification,  that  Britain  la  a  par- 
liamentary democracy.  In  a  headlong  col- 
lision with  a  well-dladpllned,  compact  trade 
union,  the  British  electorate  as  expr«ssed  to 
ParUament  has  been  compelled  to  back 
down. 

Various  comments  can  be  made  on  this 
state  of  affairs.  For  Instance:  That  the 
miners  reserve  to  be  paid  more  than  aome 
other  kinds  of  labor.  That  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, Edward  Heath,  was  tinwtse  to  get  Into 
a  situation  where  he  was  eng^;ed  In  an  eye- 
ball-to-eyeball confrontation  with  the  min- 
ers' leaders.  This  woiUd  only  make  sense 
according  to  this  argument.  If  the  contest^ 
ants  were  evenly  matched.  But  they  were 
not.  The  miners  could  sit  out  a  long  strike, 
supported  by  state  assistance  payments  to 
their  wives  and  families.  Meaawhlle,  Britain 
would  grind  to  a  standstm. 

AU  that  Is  true  enough.  Idward  Heath 
completely  misjudged  the  nature  of  the 
crisis.  He  trusted  ImpllclUy  to  the  power  and 
authority  of  ParUament  and  there  he  was 
wrong.  For,  by  far  the  most  alanatog  fact  to 
emerge  from  this  crisis  Is  that  the  British 
House  of  Commons  now  has  a  rival  which  is. 
la  some  Important  re^jects,  stronger  than 
Itaelf,  the  trade  unions,  someUmes,  cynically, 
caUed  "Industrial  democracy."  It  Is  a  "de- 
mocracy" to  which  the  real  decisions  are 
taken  all  the  way  up  to  the  national  execu- 
tive of  the  imions  from  the  l«cal  lodges  by 
a  Uny  mxtoortty  (usuaUy  about  S  percent)  of 
the  members  who,  t>elng  enthusiasts,  work 
and  vote  and.  betog  enUiuslasts,  arw  more 
extreme  to  their  views  than  the  others. 

These  are  the  "militants"  we  bear  so  much 
about.  They  are  a  real  political  power  to 
Brltato  today,  ruling  through^  their  union 
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brandMc  as  the  great  Whig  lord*  fta  ttM  Ittta 
century  ruled  tbrougb  the  "rotten  boroivba." 

The  election  which  has  Just  been  beltf 
showed  that  ttaa  modem  Brltiah  trwle 
unions,  faavtng  deOed  and  brought  down  m 
government,  are  a  power  not  to  be  despised. 

Noiw.  with  a  government  to  oi&ce  of  tjieir 
own  mmklng.  tt  remalas  to  be  seen  to  what 
extent  Vbmj  vUl  agree  to  wrap  up  the  crtide 
facts  at  tbelr  power  so  aa  to  spate  the  new 
nUnlsters  too  much  hunUUation. 

They  wUl  certainly  want  to  do  so.  But  wUl 
they  be  able  to?  Znflatl<m  grinds  on.  The 
pressure  for  higher  wa^s  is  likely  to  grow 
more  severe.  And  behind  union  leaders  who 
may  be  lesponslble  are  mlscblevouf  forces. 

In  the  meantime  one  can  only  say  that 
the  British  pfu'lianientitfy  system  has  suf- 
fered a  severe  Jolt.  Since  the  election,  two 
events  have  underlined  the  superiority  of 
unions  over  Parliament. 

Michael  Foot,  Minister  of  Employment, 
baa  outlined  a  blU  which  would  immeas- 
urably strengthen  the  l^al  powers  of  the 
\inlons.  And  Denis  Healey,  ChanceUor  at  the 
Exchequer,  has  produced  a  budget  speclfleaUy 
designed  to  meet  union  demands.  Further 
acts  of  sabsemence  may  be  to  the  pipeline. 


GHOSTS  OF  THE  CAVALRY  LINGER 
AT  FORT  MEAIffi 

ICr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1971. 1  bad  the  opportimity 
to  take  ptut  in  the  effort  to  ha««  Fort 
Meade,  near  Sturgls.  S.  Dak.,  i4aced  In 
the  Federal  Registry  of  Historic  Sites, 
'nianks  to  this  successfu'  effort  of  pres- 
ervation, the  people  of  western  South 
Dakota  and  all  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  visitors  from  throughout  the  world 
now  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  about 
this  part  of  the  romantic  past  of  western 
South  Dakota. 

Patty  Pearson  of  the  South  Dakota 
IMvlslon  of  Tourism  has  written  a  fas- 
ciuFting  article  about  historic  Port 
Meade.  I  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues 
and  ask  luianimous  cooseat  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Rboobb. 

Th«re  being  no  objection,  the  artlc^ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ohosib   or   THK   Cavalbt    Latent    at   Fokt 

Mkadk 

<By  Patty  Pearson) 

SmoK. — Ft.  Meade  is  mtaondaratood  l>y 
most  peo|>le.  The  pubUc  tends  to  see  It  only 
as  a  Veterans  Hospttal  wltdi  modem  brick 
bullrtlnga,  paved  roads  and  an  antiaepUc  per- 
sonality. TeC  Che  old  fort  one  mUe  east  at 
here  on  Highway  34  was  a  cavalry  post  for  66 
years.  It  Is  entrenched  with  history— ^». 
cinattag  tales  of  court  materials,  hangups. 
romanoe.  carousing  soUleB  and  the  Ltttle 
Btg  Horn  aftermath. 

Ft.  Meade's  past  U  still  ttiere.  It  surrouncte 
the  fcrt.  flUa  her  boUdta^s  and  saturates  hsr 
vlslton — If  they  take  the  tlow  to  look,  to 
▼Uit  the  museum,  walk  acroas  the  parade 
ground,  feel  the  sandstone  stables  and  drive 
to  the  old  cemetery. 

Visitors  can  Imagine  the  sound  of  bugles 
announcing  revelUe  m  they  view  some  80 
buildings  buUt  between  lt7B-lW0.  The  oldest 
buildings  at  the  fort  am  south  of  the  modem 
hospital  faculties.  Visitors  entering  thio«^ 
the  old  fort  uttranee  eie  greeted  with  antiq- 
uity. A  walk  through  the  old  fort  IneludeB 
homes  like  the  one  where  the  first  post  com- 
mander lived. 

The  tree-Uned  road  that  leate  to  the  post 
cemetery  is  loeatad  west  at  the  iww  entn 
It  holds  surprises  tbr  flnt-ttme  vlsttom. 
tlmewora  bttlldlng  that  toaflee  historlam  1 
in  the  vaUey  bslow  «te  old 
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eay  the  government  never  buUt  the  long,  nar- 
row structure.  Tet  there  It  is,  on  government 
pmpeity.  "It  looks  Uke  tt  nilght  have  been 
an  old  brig."  says  one  visitor.  But  historian 
Dick  Wmiams  disputes  this.  'T  think  It  was 
a  stable  buUt  by  oOoers  for  tbeir  private 
horses,  but  do  one  reaUy  knows.  It  isnt  noted 
to  any  of  the  reeonlB."  be  says. 

The  cemetery  sits  atop  a  lonely  hUl.  "It 
must  have  been  hard  to  get  up  here  with  a 
team  and  wagon,"  WUllams  muses.  "It's  suen 
a  sad  place.  80  many  chUdren*s  graves.  How 
h&rd  It  must  have  been  for  parents  to  leave 
their  little  ones  here,  so  far  away  from  their 
real  home,  to  the  middle  of  what  they  consid- 
ered the  wilderness." 

The  grave  markers  read:  chUd  of  civilian 
refugee;  Lacy.  chUd,  Sioux  Indian.  No  dates 
are  recorded  on  the  neatly  arranged,  official 
White  stones.  Other  larger  gravestones  have 
dates  and  epitaphs.  The  oldest  headstone  is 
dated  1880. 

Probably  the  largest  marker  to  the  ceme- 
tery Is  six  feet  taU.  The  saadst(»ie  obelisk 
was  erected  to  ISiM  by  Troop  D  Sth  Cavalry  to 
honor  of  two  soldleis  wtko  died  frotn  drink- 
ing wood  aloohoL  According  to  WlUtams,  the 
story  Is  that  the  troopen  were  on  duty  to 
Belle  Pourche  when  they  bought  the  ~bad 
stucr*  from  a  woman  there.  "Thirteen  troop- 
ers arent  Utod  and  were  mighty  sick,  but 
these  two  must  have  been  bard  drinkers," 
says  wni  lams. 

Ft.  Meade's  cemetery  is  the  only  Northon 
Plains  post  cemetery  at  Its  original  site. 
Moves  by  gov«-nment  officials  to  remofe  the 
194  bodies  meet  blocked  by  local  resldenta 
to  1947.  At  the  same  time  the  Idea  for  a 
Black  HUls  National  Cemetery  was  conceived. 
llie  new  National  Cemetery  now  aits  nearby 
along  Interstate  90  and  la  often  referred  to 
as  "The  Arltogton  of  the  West." 

A  visit  to  Ft  Meade  starts  best  with  a  tour 
of  the  CNd  Ft.  Meade  Museum  located  to  the 
regimental  headquarters  buUdtog.  Funded 
solely  by  contributions,  the  museum  literally 
overflows  with  memorabilia  from  Indian  wars, 
cavalry  days,  settters'  lives  and  the  nearby 
town's  history. 

Wsaderlng  through  the  museum  Is  lilGe 
stepptog  back  Into  Ft.  Meade'k  past.  The  old 
pictures.  Important  documents,  totereettog 
keepsakes  and  countless  other  articles  give 
visitors  some  idea  what  life  was  like  at  the 
post.  Old  maps  potot  out  Important  buUd- 
toga.  sudi  as  the  300-foot  long  commissary 
storehouse  and  office  built  to  1878,  the  year 
the  post  was  established.  The  oldest  surviving 
structure  at  the  post,  the  commissary  cost 
$3,477.16.  It  Is  stUl  being  used  for  storage. 

Some  of  the  old  buildings  at  Ft.  Meade  are 
now  used  as  houstog  by  veterans  hospital  per- 
sonnel. Others  stand  Idle.  But  at  least  they 
are  standtog.  This  fact  Is  due  to  the  fore- 
sight of  several  todlvlduals  who  worked  with 
the  SJ3.  Preservation  Conunlsslon  In  1971  to 
have  the  fort  declared  an  historic  site.  "We 
were  appalled  when  the  govemit.ent  started 
razing  bnUdtogs  that  were  history  to  them- 
selves," says  Williams.  'So  we  rushed  to 
Wasfatogton,  D.C..  and  asked  that  the  Na- 
tional Preservation  Act  be  applied  here." 

Tlie  citizens  won.  Ft.  Meade  la  now  pro- 
tected under  the  preservation  act.  Last  year 
tt  was  listed  to  the  National  Parka  System's 
Federal  Reglatty  of  Historic  Sites. 

One  of  the  most  colorful  characters  ever 
to  reside  at  Ft.  Meade  was  MajM-  Marcus 
Beno,  a  member  of  the  Illustrious  Seventh 
Cavalry.  Reno's  tovolvement  to  the  Battle 
of  the  Little  Big  Horn  left  a  damaging  mark 
on  him.  Although  he  was  acquitted  of  all 
charges  concerning  the  Infamous  battle  to 
which  he  supported  Custer's  troops.  Reno's 
reputation  was  destroyed.  He  started  drink- 
ing heavDy  and  was  charged  with  "conduct 
unbecoming  an  officer."  Reno's  famous 
court-martial  was  held  at  Ft.  Meed*. 

Bob  Lee.  editor  of  the  8tuigls  Tribune 
and  am.  active  histortcal  raasaRher.  has 
wiittstt  a  play  aboat  Bsim^  oooit-aarttal. 


lee  and  WUllams  both  have  hopes  of  pro- 
ducing tlie  play  at  Ft.  Mnartfr.  If  they  can 
raise  the  money  to  hire  a  director. 

"We  are  Uke  aU  volunteer  groups."  says 
Lee.  "Money  is  a  problem.  We  need  money 
to  hire  a  director  to  make  money  from  the 
play."  Lee  and  WUllams  both  laugh  as  they 
tell  about  going  to  the  bank  each  year  to 
sign  notes  so  that  the  Old  Ft.  Meade  Museum 
and  Historical  Research  Association  has 
enough  money  to  continue.  "We  have  never 
gotten  stuck."  Lee  says.  "The  Fourth  Cavalry 
AssociaUon  and  other  contributors  always 
come  through  for  us,  but  It  sure  would  be 
nice  to  have  a  steady  income." 

Both  men  believe  the  play  could  offer  that 
steady  Income.  They  are  certain  of  one  thing. 
It  should  te  produced  at  Ft.  Meade,  the 
place  where  It  happened.  The  play  wlU  be 
presented  as  part  of  the  State  Bicentennial 
program  to  1970. 

Lee  and  Williams  are  both  experts  on  the 
fort  and  its  history.  They  talk  about  Reno, 
CoL  S.  D.  Sturgls.  Custer  and  other  famous 
fort  residents  as  tf  they  knew  them.  Lee  can 
teU  you  exactly  where  Beno  went  after  he 
left  Ft.  Meade,  bow  long  be  lived,  where  he 
died  azul  where  his  rentalnlng  relattvee  are 
now.  wmiams  Is  extremely  well  versed  on 
all  aspects  of  local  history.  He  taught  his- 
tory to  Sturgis  for  years  and  now  works  as 
an  Interpretive  apeeiallst  at  Bear  Butte  State 
Park,  located  three  miles  north  «tf  Ft.  Meade. 

Ft.  Meade's  first  commander.  Col.  S.  D. 
Sturgls.  was  one  of  the  founders  «rf  the  town 
one  mile  west  of  Ft.  Meade.  He  also  gave 
It  his  name. 

Sturgis  residents  recall  one  bad  Incident 
between  Ft.  Meade  and  the  town.  It  oc- 
curred In  1865  when  a  black  soldier  shot 
a  Sturgls  doctor  and  the  townspeople 
hanged  him.  Several  soldiers  retaliated  Cor- 
poral HaUon's  death  by  shoottng  up  the 
town.  Includtog  some  Innocent  people.  Cpl. 
Hallon  is  interred  at  the  old  poet  cemetery, 
cause  at  death  reportedly  listed  as  "natural 
causes." 

Although  cavalry  horses  no  longer  reside 
at  Ft.  Meade,  several  equesUlans  are  work- 
ing to  bring  back  the  once-famous  Black 
Horse  Troop.  This  show  group  wlU  be  ready 
for  performances  to  1976. 

One  famous  horse  made  his  home  at  Ft. 
Mesde  for  10  years.  The  only  Uvtng  thing 
found  at  the  site  of  the  Battle  of  the  Uttle 
Big  Horn,  a  buckskin  named  Comanche,  was 
returned  to  Ft.  Meade.  He  lived  there  until 
1889  when  he  was  moved  to  Ft.  Rtley,  Ks. 

Ft.  Meade  has  been  a  veterans  hospital 
since  1944.  The  original  purpose  for  estab- 
lishing the  fort  has  vanished.  But  several 
Individuals  and  groups  have  strtved  to  pre- 
serve the  captivating  history  there.  Every- 
one shoiUd  enjoy  absorbing  some  of  the 
romance  of  the  old  fort,  learning  about  her 
flashing  soldiers  and  somettoaes  quiet  resi- 
dents. It  only  takes  a  UtUe  time  to  step 
Into  the  romantic  past  of  western  South 
Dakota. 


COUNTERPORCEMPACTS  AND 
FANTASIES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  good  of  our  country  it  is  wen  that 
so  much  discussion  is  taking  place  over 
our  strategic  positions  aiMl  options.  One 
of  the  most  penetrating  articles  on  this 
subject  has  been  written  by  Ool.  Wil- 
liam C.  Moore,  USAP,  retired,  and  It 
appears  in  the  Air  Force  magazine  of 
April.  I  ask  unanbnoos  consent  that  this 
supeils  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
11  my  remarks. 

There  belnc  no  objection,  tbe  article 
was  ordoted  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rxooas, 
as  follows: 
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OotntT^uoBcx:  Facts  amb  Pamtashs 
(B7  Col.  WUliam  C.  Moore.  TJ8AP  (Ret.) 
An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
January  IS,  1074,  cautioned  that  before  any 
changes  are  made  in  VS.  nuclear  strategy 
the  subject  "deserves  more  national  debate 
than  It  has  yet  received." 

This  admonition  was  aimed  at  Secretary 
of  Defense  James  R.  Scbleslnger,  who  five 
days  earlier  had  announced  that  VS.  nuclear 
strategy  would  Include  the  concept  of  covm- 
terforoe.  In  the  lexicon  of  strategists,  coxm- 
terforce  describes  military  action  In  which 
the  armed  forces  of  warring  nations  attempt 
to  destroy  each  other.  This  is  the  traditional 
objective  of  warfare,  advocated  by  meet  mili- 
tary experts.  It  contrasts  with  assured  de- 
struction— the  current  c^clal  U.8.  nuclear 
Btrategy— which  emphasizes  the  mass  kill- 
ing of  Soviet  civilians  by  destroying  Soviet 
cities.  In  either  case,  the  VS.  objective  U 
to  deter  both  nuclear  war  and  nuclear  black- 
mall. 

The  debate  called  for  by  the  New  York 
Times  Is  In  full  swing.  So  far  the  critics 
of  eounterforce  either  ask  a  rhetorical  ques- 
tion: "Why  change  a  strategy  that  has 
worked  so  well  for  over  two  decades?"  Or 
they  assert  that  Mr.  Schleslnger's  announce- 
ment portends  the  development  of  a  U.S. 
flrst-stnke  capability  certain  to  make  So- 
viet leaders  nervous  and  perhi^M  Irrational. 
So  Irrational  that  they  might  launch  a  pre- 
emptive, surprise  attack  against  the  United 
States.  PtnaUy,  say  the  critics,  there  Is  no 
aenae  attacking  enemy  missile  sUoe,  because 
the  ICBMs  in  them  will  already  be  whizzing 
toward  the  United  SUtes. 

■UOITKOTTS  PKEMISES 

Thus  fttf.  the  debate  has  exposed  several 
0(Hifuslng  and  erroneous  premises  about 
eounterforce  as  well  as  assured  destruction 
«nd  the  role  of  each  In  Uj8.  national  secu- 
rity strategy,  both  now  and  for  the  past  two 
decades. 

Most  harmful  to  sensible  debate  Is  the 
mistaken  beUef  that  assured  destruction 
means  that  most— if  not  aU— UB.  strategic 
weapons  are  aimed  at  Russian  cities,  and 
that  such  Soviet  military  forces  as  ICBMs, 
nuclesr-st<»age  sites,  and  other  military 
forces  are  largely  excluded  frtxn  attack.  Cer- 
tainly that  is  not  the  case.  Many  American 
warheads  have  for  years  been  assigned  to 
Soviet  military  targets  as  weU  as  to  clUes. 

Defense  offldals  confirmed  this  to  news- 
men. And,  although  they  did  not  reveal 
ratios,  the  only  logical  conclusion — given  the 
vast  ntunber  of  US  weapons  and  the  small 
number  of  major  Soviet  cities— U  that  the 
majority  of  US  bombs  and  mlssUes  have  been 
and  are  stUl  aimed  at  Soviet  mUltary  forces, 
installations,  and  war-supporting  industrial 
facilities. 

Another  barrier  to  sensible  debate  Is  the 
tendency  to  think  of  strategic  nuclear  war  as 
a  sudden,  intense  spasm  by  each  side,  so  dev- 
astating, so  catastrophic  that  nothing — ex- 
cept picking  up  the  pieces — happens  there- 
»"«r-  That  U  not  the  Soviet  concept,  as  re- 
vealed In  countless  articles  by  Russian  mUl- 
tary writers.  The  spasm  scenario  eliminates 
•  from  the  debate  any  discussion  beyond  first 
or  second  strike  and  makes  for  convenient 
logic  about  overklU  and  wasting  missiles 
against  empty  silos. 

A  scenario  In  which  the  US  expends  all  her 
strategic  weapons  in  a  sudden,  convulsive  re- 
action to  attack  by  the  SovieU  U  Imprudent, 
perilous,  and  perhaps  fatal  to  our  sixrvival  in 
a  nuclear  war.  Logic  and  common  sense  rule 
out  the  assumption  that  neither  side  would 
withhold  forces  In  reserve. 

Reeerva  forces  are  traditional  In  military 
thinking,  and  for  good  reason.  They  often 
have  stemmed  the  tide  of  defeat  or  exploited 
opportunities  leading  to  victory.  Reserves 
correct  «iiat  went  wrong,  hit  targets  that 
were  miasad,  attack  enemy  reserve  forces, 
and,  most  important,  hedge  the  future,  en- 


suring that  the  balance  of  forces  in  the  post- 
attack  era  Is  not  xinfavorable. 

Reserves,  aome  academic  strategists  con- 
tend, are  superfluous  In  strategic  nuclear 
war.  But  think  a  minute.  Is  this  really  so? 
What  happens  U  the  US  expends  all  her 
weapons  and  the  Soviet  Unjon  still  has  some? 
And  also  has  the  command-and-control  fa- 
cilities to  use  them?  How  does  the  postattack 
scenario  then  unfold?  Not  a  very  reassuring 
outlook,  Is  it? 

So  we  must  look  beyond  first  and  second 
strike.  When  we  do,  the  validity  and  legiti- 
mate role  of  the  eounterforce  concept,  imme- 
diately become:,  abundantly  clear.  And  given 
the  numerical  limits  on  missiles  set  by  SALT 
I,  it  Is  equally  clear  that  our  eounterforce 
weapons  must  be  accurate  and  effective 
against  hard  targets.  We  no  longer  can  plan 
to  assign  several  warheads  to  one  target  as 
we  did  In  the  days  when  the  US  had  over- 
whelming nuclear  superiority. 

Another  faulty  premise  underlies  the  query 
of  pundits  who  ask,  "Why  change  a  strategy 
that  has  worked  for  two  decadeS*"  They  are 
saying,  in  effect,  that  "massive  retaliation" — 
President  Elsenhower's  strategy  of  the 
1950s — Is  the  same  as  "assured  destruction" 
of  the  ISeOs. 

To  equate  the  two  strategies  In  the  context 
of  the  current  debate  1e  fundamentally 
wrong.  Massive  retaliation  relied  on  the  tradi- 
tional concept  of  military  attacking  mili- 
tary— eounterforce — not  city-busting  as 
called  for  by  assured  destnietion.  Obviously, 
President  Elsenhower's  first  priority  was  to 
destroy  what  was  then  an  Immature  Soviet 
nuclear  force,  but  one  that  could  have  ser- 
iously injured  the  US.  A  collateral  priority 
was  the  need  to  destroy  Soviet  military  forces 
that  could  have  overrun  Etirope.  Any  clty- 
bustlng  with  attendant  mass  killing  of  Soviet 
citizens  would  have  occuned  mcidental  to 
attacks  against  military  faculties— the  side 
effects  or  "bonus"  in  the  vernacular  of  tar- 
geteers. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  President  Elsen- 
hower ruled  out  deliberate  attacks  on  cities. 
That  option  always  was  available,  but  it  was 
looked  upon  as  a  last-ditch  effort  to  be  used 
only  if  the  preferred  option  faUed,  or  if  an  in 
extremis  situation  developed- 

Massive  retaliation,  therefore,  should  be 
remembered  as  a  strategy  that  blended  a 
great  deal  of  eounterforce  with  a  good  bit  of 
assured  destruction  achieved  incidental  to 
attacks  against  mUltary  targets  located  in 
or  near  Soviet  cities. 

COTTNTHlrORCB    D*    THE    M'NAMABA   BHA 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  Initially 
accepted  President  Elsenhower's  nuclear 
strategy.  Soon,  however.  Che  eounterforce 
portion  of  the  concept  ran  headlong  into 
Mr.  McNamara's  cost-effectiveness  mentality. 
Weapon  systems,  ammunition,  other  ex- 
pendable supplies,  concepu.  tacUcs — all  had 
to  be  precisely  defined  and  "quantified"  In 
the  vernacular  of  Mr.  McVamara  and  his 
Whiz  Kids. 

They  had  little  trouble  determining  the 
nimiber  and  size  of  nuclear  weapons  required 
to  de«roy  Soviet  ctlles.  But  determining 
what  was  needed  to  destroy  Soviet  military 
forces  and  facilities  involved  a  maze  of  vari- 
ables, uncertainties,  and  targeting  tech- 
lUques,  few  of  which  neatly  fit  cost-effective- 
ness formulas. 

Targeteers,  given  the  facts  about  a  tar- 
get— its  size,  location,  dlfflcrilty  to  hit,  hard- 
ness, and  the  effectiveness  of  enemy  weapons 
defending  it — try  to  determine  how  best  to 
destroy  the  target.  Lacking  acc\u-acy  in  his 
own  weapons,  the  targeteet  may  decide  to 
smother  the  area  with  his  less-accurate 
weapons.  He  may  decide  Uiat,  becavue  of 
enemy  defenses,  more  than  one  type  of 
weapon  should  be  aimed  at  the  target.  He  has 
to  expect  some  mechanical  trouble  (aircraft 
or  missile  aborts),  so  he  increases  the  nxmx- 
ber  of  weapons  aimed  at  the  target.  Then 
he  Increases  this  number  agam  to  account 
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for  expected  losses  to  enemy  defenses.  Pi- 
nally,  the  entire  equation  Is  subject  to  dele- 
tions or  additions  depending  upon  whether 
the  targetcer  wants  to  achieve  100  percent 
assurance  of  destruction,  eighty  percent,  or 
sixty  percent. 

Targeting,  moreover,  is  not  static.  Require- 
ments change  constantly  as  enemy  military 
forces  become  mc»'e  and  more  difficult  to  lo- 
cate and  destroy.  Targeteers  must  either  in- 
crease the  number  of  weapoas  aimed  at  the 
target — again  smother  the  airea  of  the  tar- 
get— or  they  must  Increase  the  accuracy  of 
weapons  so  targets  can  be  hit  precisely. 

Clearly,  the  precision  demanded  by  cost- 
effectiveness  was  incompatible  with  tech- 
niques for  determining  how  many  weapons 
were  needed  to  destroy  enemy  military  forces. 
Moreover,  as  Mr.  McNamara  foresaw.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  counterfofce  concept  re- 
quires periodic  expenditure  of  hard-to-get 
funds  to  ensure  that  US  forces  kept  pace  with 
Soviet  Improvements.  As  one  consequence  of 
these  factors,  Mr.  McNamara  opted  to  de- 
emphaslze  eounterforce  in  favor  of  assured 
destruction. 

Did  this  decision  mean  that  those  US 
weapons  aimed  at  Soviet  military  forces  and 
installations  were  retargeted  to  attack  cities? 
Certainly  not.  Perhaps  some  minor  adjust- 
ments were  made  in  aiming  points,  but  un- 
doubtedly the  majority  of  U6  weapons  con- 
tinued to  be  targeted  against  Soviet  nuclear 
mUltary  forces  and  faculties — not  cities.  It 
is  Uloglcal  to  conclude  otherwise,  given  the 
vast  number  of  weapons  In  the  US  arsenal. 

A  logical  assumption,  therefore.  Is  this: 
During  Mr.  McNamara's  tenure  as  Secretary 
of  Defense,  US  nuclear  strategy  contained — 
as  it  did  in  the  Elsenhower  years — both  the 
elements  of  assured  destruction  and  counter- 
force  (referred  to  in  the  McNamara  yeara  as 
a  damage-Umltlng  capabUlty),  with  one  sig- 
nificant difference:  Mr.  McNamara  placed 
emphasis  on  assured  destruotlon. 

Thus  Bhimned  (^claUy,  UlS  eounterforce 
capabilities  began  a  slow,  stsady  decUne  in 
their  effectiveness  as  the  number  and  hard- 
ness of  Soviet  mUltary  targets — especially 
missUe  sUoe — Increased. 

LAOU)  BtNTS  AT  OPTtONS 

Melvln  Laird  chose  to  continue  asstired 
destruction  as  official  policy  «urlng  his  ten- 
ure as  Secretary  of  Defense,  though  he  never 
was  comfortable  with  it.  Be  often  com- 
plained about  relying  on  one  option — the 
mass  kUling  of  civilians.  And  he  occasionally 
hinted  at  reemphaslzlng  ttie  traditional 
miutary  philosophy  of  eounterforce. 

The  hints  never  became  reaUty.  Instead, 
they  provoked  an  uproar  amooig  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress — notably  San.  Edward  W. 
Brooke  (R-Mass.) — and  acadsmlc  strategists 
who  raised  their  perennial  argument  that 
eounterforce  would  Incite  tha  Soviets  to  ex- 
ecute a  surprise  first  strlka  against  the 
United  States.  This  argument,  barely  plau- 
slMrwhen  the  Soviets  had  few  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  needed  to  make  each  one  count,  be- 
came progressively  less  valid  during  Mr. 
Laird's  tenure.  As  the  Sovlft  nuclear  ar- 
senal grew  In  size,  Russian  fears  of  a  US  first 
strike  lessened,  and,  by  the  time  of  the  first 
round  of  SALT,  each  side  realized  that  nei- 
ther had  any  hope  of  achieving  a  disarming 
first  strike. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Laird  did  not  puraue  the 
Issue.  Why  not  is  conjecture.  Perhaps  be- 
cause Improvements  in  Soviet  military  forces 
and  faculties  had  not  seriously  outpaced  US 
capabilities  to  attack  them.  Most  assuredly 
the  probability  of  destructloo  had  slipped 
below  the  level  desired  by  targeteere,  but  the 
decUne  during  Mr.  Laird's  tsnure  was  not 
stifficlent  to  seriously  upset  tte  military  bal- 
ance. Nevertheless,  congressiotial  fean  that 
the  development  of  counterfofce  capabUltles 
might  be  misread  by  the  Soviets  as  a  move 
toward  a  first-strike  posture  caused  the  Ad- 
ministration to  turn  down  many  of  USAF's 
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recommended  Improvements  In  accuracy  and 
yield  for  the  Mlnuteman  force. 

SCBI.KSIirCXS  KXBMPHASIZKS  COOlTTKBrOBO 

Mr.  Schleslnger  is  faced  with  the  distinct 
possibility  that  the  balance  Is  about  to  shift 
rapidly,  dangerously.  Three  related  facton 
have  combined  to  bring  about  this  grim  out- 
look: 

eounterforce,  lacking  status  as  official 
poUcy.  has  been  excluded  from  the  lexicon  of 
strategy  when  the  Pentagon  takes  Its  case  to 
the  Congress  for  funds  to  Improve  old  weap- 
ons or  to  buy  new  ones.  As  a  consequence, 
few  funds  have  been  appropriated  to  Improve 
accuracy  and  warhead  yield-to-welght  ratios, 
and  U.S.  eounterforce  capabUltles  have  stead- 
Uy  lost  the  effectiveness  tltey  once  enjoyed 
vls-a-vls  the  hardened  Soviet  targets  they  are 
aimed  at. 

The  Soviet  Union,  having  dramatlcaUy  Im- 
proved its  counterfcn-ce  capabUltles  prior  to 
the  SALT  I  agreement,  was  expected  to 
slacken  the  pace  after  the  agreement.  Instead. 
Soviet  leaders  have  continued  with  a  pro- 
gram that  Mr.  Schleslnger  says  "in  depth 
and  breadth  has  been  surprising  to  us."  At 
the  same  time,  they  continue  by  defensive 
means — ^hardening  mainly — to  make  their 
mUltary  forces  more  and  more  difficult  to 
locate  and  destroy.  Some  Soviet  targets  are 
becoming  so  difficult  to  destroy  that  VS. 
weapon:  assigned  to  attack  them  are  becom- 
ing inadequate  to  the  task.  Previously,  a  near 
miss  was  adequate;  now  a  precise  hit  Is  re- 
quired. 

The  SALT  I  agreement  freezing  U.S.  strate- 
gic missiles  at  1.710  Interrelates  with  tha 
first  two  factors  and  compounds  the  dilem- 
ma facing  Pentagon  officials.  Mr.  Schleslnger, 
denied  the  option  of  adding  to  the  U.S.  ar- 
senal, must  either  Improve  the  accuracy  of 
existing  weapons  or  Increase  the  number  or 
power  of  the  nuclear  warheads  they  carry. 
Otherwise,  more  and  more  Soviet  mUltary 
targets  wUl  escape  destruction  in  the  event 
of  a  nuclear  war. 

What  worries  Pentagon  strategists  is  this: 
The  obvious  loser  Is  mutual  deterrence.  It 
could  weU  t>ecome  one-sided,  with  the  USSR 
in  the  driver's  seat. 

Also  obvious  Is  Mr.  Schleslnger's  determi- 
nation not  to  allow  this  to  hapiwn.  To  pre- 
vent It,  he  Intends  to  reemphaslze  the  con- 
cept of  eounterforce,  raising  It  to  the  level 
of  official  poUcy,  thus  ensuring  that  it  gets 
the  attention  it  deserves. 

As  history  reveals,  coimterforce  has  been  a 
vital  though  sometimes  neglected  part  of 
U.S.  nuclear  strategy  since  the  beginning.  Mr. 
Schleslnger's  intention  Is,  I  beUeve,  simply 
to  strengthen  what  years  of  neglect  has 
weakened  This  does  not  mean  a  wholesale 
reorientation  of  the  target  system,  as  some 
Journalists  are  reporting,  but  rsiJier  a  shift 
m  emphasis  and  priorities  wtthln  the  exist- 
ing system. 

MUltary  men  are  already  applauding  the 
decision  to  recognize  the  legitimate  role  of 
eounterforce  in  US  nuclear  strategy.  They 
have  been  uncomfortable  about  the  efficacy 
of  city-busting,  which  to  them  violates  proved 
axioms  of  warfare.  Instead  of  protecting  the 
US  and  ber  dtlaens,  as  the  mUltary  Is  sup- 
posed to  do,  assured  destru(Mon  aotuaUy  ex- 
poses our  people  and  dUes  to  wiMTiw»,,n,  (^^q. 
ger  and  holds  them  as  hostages  on  a  quid 
pro  quo  basis  with  Soviet  cities  and  civilians 
Moreover,  say  mUltary  officials,  any  strategy 
that  reUes  on  dty  busting  and  the  mass  klU- 
Ing  of  ctvttians  denies  the  leasona  of  the  his- 
tory <rf  war.  The  surest  way  to  saceess  in  war 
history  confirms.  Is  to  destroy  the  armed 
forces  of  the  enemy;  the  defeat  of  one  na- 
tion's mUltary  forces  has  always  signaled  the 
end  of  the  war  and  victory  for  the  other  side. 
Nevwtheless,  some  strategists  stQl  oppose 
this  mUltary  view.  RsemplMslalnK  counter- 
loroe.  they  say.  «4U  weaken  tbe  nuclear  4e- 
terrent.  It  wtU  dilute  tbe  balance  of  tenw 
which  elty  bostii^  and  the  mass  wntug  at 
civilians  guarantees. 


If  the  history  of  US  nuclear  strategy  is  any 
criterion,  the  sword  o«  Damocles  wUl  not  be 
daUed  by  counterforoe.  As  in  tbe  Elsenhower 
years.  Mm  balance  of  terror  wUl  continue  to 
l>e  stark.  Under  the  numerical  constraints  of 
SALT  I,  It  wlU  be  a  deUcate  balance,  uncom- 
fortable to  live  with  but  vastly  preferable  to 
a  qualitative  Imbalance  in  which  the  Soviets 
have  an  extensive  eounterforce  capability 
and  we  do  not.  That  is  the  direction  In  which 
the  scales  have  begun  to  tip,  and  the  more 
delicate  the  balance  the  quicker  and  more 
Irretrievably  it  can  be  upset.  That  is  the  dis- 
aster that  Secretary  Schleslnger  seems  de- 
termined to  prevent. 

In  the  future,  as  In  the  past,  the  greatest 
calamity,  the  most  terrifying  prospect,  the 
outlook  most  likely  to  deter  the  hand  of  So- 
viet aggression  Is  the  fear  of  seeing  her  armed 
forces  destroyed  in  a  eounterforce  response. 
Of  being  disarmed  and  helpless.  Of  having 
nothing  left — or  at  best  only  inferior  forces — 
with  which  to  fight  or  bargain. 

A  US  deterrent  strategy  incorporating 
eounterforce  capabUlUes  is  essential  to  na- 
tional security  in  the  years  ahead.  A  reem- 
phasls  on  counterfwoe  is  long  overdue.  It 
should  be  welcomed — not  opposed. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HENRY  AARON 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  most  appropriate  today  that  we  salute 
the  man  who  last  night  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  baseball  achievement,  Henry 
Aaron. 

For  those  who  grew  up  on  baseball  and 
the  lore  of  the  Immortal  "Babe."  it  is 
somewhat  staggering  to  realize  that  his 
record  has  heax  eclipsed.  But  it  has  been 
done  and  I  think  that  all  Americans 
share  the  pride  which  so  justinaWy  be- 
longs to  Hank  Aaron. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  achieve- 
ments of  Henry  Aaron  have  been  under- 
rated until  only  recently.  But  his 
achievement  takes  on  more  perspective 
when  we  think  of  the  men  who  had  their 
run  at  the  record  and  fell  percepti- 
bly short — Poxx,  Greenberg,  Williams, 
Kiner.  Mantle,  Mays,  and  so  on  and  on. 
In  fact,  thousands  and  thousands  have 
had  the  opportunity  and  only  one  man 
made  it 

Ted  Williams  once  said  that  hitting  a 
baseball  is  the  single  most  dl£Bcult  feat 
in  sports.  Hank  Aaron  has  mastered  that 
feat  to  a  peerless  degree. 

But  our  admiration  for  Henry  Aaron 
goes  beyond  his  achievements  on  the 
playing  field.  We  admire  the  way  he  has 
mastered  the  even  more  difficult  feat  of 
handling  life  and  fame.  He  is  a  true 
gentleman  and  a  man  who  emanates  tbe 
rarifled  aura  of  genuine  class. 

Mr.  President.  I  wtnild  Just  Uke  to  note 
that  last  night's  event  took  on  a  some- 
what personalized  meaning  to  me  be- 
cause Al  Downing,  who  threw  tha  pitch, 
is  a  friend  and  a  naUve  of  New  Jersey. 

To  Al.  I  can  only  say  that  anyone  who 
gives  op  a  home  nm  to  Hank  Aaron  is  in 
very  good  and  way  crowded  company. 


RAILROAD  POUCY  IN  THE  NORTH- 
EAST 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  UiJnk  It 
is  very  Important  for  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  to  be  aware  of  ttoe  direction 
our  policy  of  rail  reorganization  In  the 
Northeast  is  taking  us.  We  aeem  to  be 
moving  toward  a  "rationalised"  regional 
monopoly  Involving  major  reduction  in 


trackage  as  the  solution  to  the  North- 
east railroad  problem.  I  feel  however 
that  the  premises  underlying  our  policy 
are  suspect. 

Firstly,  eased  abandonment  is  by  no 
means  the  panacea  for  railroad  ills  that 
it  is  so  often  portrayed.  The  assumption 
is  that  there  exist  substantial  economies 
of  density  in  railroad  c«>eration.  that  is. 
that  average  costs  per  unit  of  traffic  ai« 
lower,  the  greater  the  density  of  traffic. 
Hence  cut  the  trackage  and  profitability 
will  rise.  However,  as  Prof.  Alexander 
Morton  of  Harvard  Business  School  has 
pointed  out  to  me,  the  evidence  to  sup- 
port this  thesis  is  quite  weak,  and  indeed 
the  Penn  (Central,  scarcely  a  model  of 
economic  health,  already  enjoys  one  of 
the  higher  freight  densities  in  the  indus- 
try. In  addition,  the  Penn  Central  cal- 
culates its  losses  on  improfitable  lines 
as  10  to  20  percent  of  total  operating  def- 
icits of  recent  years 

The  second  premise  of  our  present 
policy  is  that  a  rationalized  monopoly 
company  will  put  railroads  hi  the  North- 
east in  a  new  direction.  Yet  the  merger 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the 
New  York  Central  is  widely  regarded  as 
a  major  factor  in  the  collapse  of  the 
Penn  (Antral  3  years  later,  and  the  pres- 
ent management  setup  with  its  complex 
political  as  well  as  economic  overtones 
is  probably  going  to  be  severely  limited 
in  initiative.  I  have  grave  doubts  wheth- 
er our  policy  will  work,  and  whether  we 
aire  not  heading  inadvertently  toward 
nationalization.  Instead  of  this  route,  I 
believe  that  before  it  is  too  late  ve  should 
consider  restructuring  the  systean  to  en- 
courage effective  competition.  This  would 
inv(rfve  end-to-end  mergers  to  create  a 
number  of  nationally  operating  compet- 
ing systems,  as  the  Railroad  Productlvlb^ 
Study  and  other  analyses  have  recom- 
mended. 

Mr.  John  Hshwick,  president  of  the 
Norfolk  li  Western  Railroad,  has  rei- 
cently  drawn  our  attention  to  some  of 
these  questions,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
present  ideas  are  not  the  only  form  a 
competitive  rail  system  could  take.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  by 
William  Jones,  dealing  with  Mr.  Fish- 
wick  and  the  Northeast  Rail  PUm  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post.  March  19. 
be  printed  in  the  Racon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  fallows: 

NOBTHXAST    RAH.    PLAK    8M*M    FOSBISLX     STVP 
or   NATIOMAUEATKMr 

(By  WUUam  H.  Jonas) 

Norfolk  &  Western  RaUvray  president  John 
P.  Plshwlck  warned  yesterlay  that  if  gov- 
ernment officials  drawing  up  a  new  Northeast 
raU  system  aren't  careful,  the  nation  might 
be  taking  a  "step  toward   n-xtloaaUsatlon." 

That  could  tx  the  outcome  he  said  in  a 
petition  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ccm- 
mlsslon,  If  plannera  esUbllsh  a  new  railroad 
that  dominates  service  in  the  region. 

Under  a  raU  reorganlsatlan  act  signed  early 
this  year  by  President  Nixon,  a  new  VS. 
BaUvay  AssodatioD  Is  being  estabUshed  to 
plan  a  new  raU  system  that  wUl  supplant  six 
major  bankrupt  lines,  in  a  cooperative  ven- 
tore  witlt  existing  railroads  that  remain 
profitable— maliay  tbe  Roancke-based  NftW 
and  tbe  Cbeasle  aystem.  K«i^h.g  ooaqtany  for 
tbe  Baltiasate  &  <Nilo.  mi— jwnlii  a  Ohio 
and  Western  MaryiaiML 

WhUe  endorelng  the  goals  of  the  raU  re- 
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organization.  FUhwfc*  asserted:  'It  U  no 
solution  to  cure  the  present  problems  of 
some  railroads  by  shUtlng  those  problems  to 
other  rallro«Kl8  or  to  create  a  Frankenstein 
monster  capable  of  survival  at  the  price  of 
destruction  of  all  around  It." 

To  prevent  development  of  this  Franken- 
stein monster— a  term  used  before  to  de- 
scribe Penn  Central  RaUroad,  the  largest 
bankrupt  firm  which  was  formed  In  a  merger 

of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Central 

Flshwlck  said  planners  must  give  more  than 
"Up  service"  to  the  concept  of  competition  in 
freight  services. 

In  this  regard,  he  said,  a  Feb.  1  study  by 
the  Derartment  of  Transportation  shouldn't 
be  accepted  as  the  only  definition  of  a  com- 
petitive rail  system.  That  study  suggested 
possible  elimination  of  25  per  cent  of  all  rail 
tracks  in  the  Midwest  and  Northeast,  because 
there  was  not  enough  freight  business  to 
lAake  the  lines  profitable. 

Other  ways  of  looking  at  the  problem. 
Flshwlck  stated,  could  lead  to  different  solu- 
tions, including: 

A  cost-benefit  analysis,  which  might  result 
In  a  regional  rail  monopoly  east  of  Buffalo 
and  Pittsburgh.  In  a  telephone  Interview 
Flshwlck  said  he  dUXnt  want  to  get  too 
specific,  but  that  planners  would  want  to 
coDslder  If  such  a  monopoly  would  Include 
New  England  and  the  Northeastern  lines 
south  of  Philadelphia,  such  as  the  Washing- 
toi  area. 

Breaking  up  the  Penn  central  into  its 
major  components — the  old  Pennsy  and  Cen- 
tral, which  he  said  may  be  the  only  way  to 
achieve  "a  reasonable  competitive  balance." 
In  any  event,  Flshwlck  emphasized  compe- 
tition cannot  be  provided  by  "a  so-called  raU- 
road  patched  together  with  leftovers"  from 
the  planned  ConaoUdated  RaU  Corp. 

Nationalization  might  occur.  In  Flshwick's 
view.  If  the  reorganization  process  hurts  c\ir- 
rently  solvent  companies. 

In  Philadelphia.  meanwbUe,  trustees  for 
the  Penn  Central  8al'«  they  wUl  demonstrate 
in  a  March  26  hearing  that  the  railroad  can- 
not be  reorganlMd  under  a  traditional  profit 
basis,  and  that  th3  overall  rail  plan  detailed 
In  the  new  raU  act  Is  the  path  to  follow 

The  trustees  alao  argued  that  since  chal- 
lenges to  the  oonstltutlonaUty  of  the  rail  act 
are  being  heard  already  in  several  courts, 
there  is  no  reason  to  consider  that  question 
next  week. 

V£.  District  Court  Judge  John  P.  Fullam. 
who  is  overseeing  the  Pennsy  bankruptcy 
case,  also  ordered  yesterday  that  the  South- 

€  astern  Pennsylvania  Trmnq;>ortatton  Au- 
(lorlty  and  Penn  Central  must  come  to  an 
agreement  by  March  27  on  more  than  95 
mllUon  In  back  payments  owed  the  railroad, 
or  the  trustees  must  lUe  a  plan  to  discon- 
tinue au  commuter  line*  operated  for 
8KPTA— «  five  county  agency  that  provides 
or  underwrites  mass  tnuislt  In  the  Philadel- 
phia area. 

In  Washington,  rallroada  asked  the  ICC  to 
permit  an  Increase  In  freight  ratea  to  cover 
fuel  costs.  In  March,  a  2.6  per  cent  fuel  "sur- 
charge" took  effect;  the  ntiUoMto  yesterday 
■aid  the  now  rate  would  be  2.8  per  cent 
starting  April  1. 


April  9,  1974, 


GRIZZLY  BEARS— KILL  OR 
PROTBCT? 

B«r.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  20.  1»74.  I  inserted  into  the 
RccoBo  a  copy  <rf  my  letter  to  John  R. 
McOuire.  C3Uef  of  the  VS.  Forest  Serv- 
ice. This  letter  reouested  that  the  Ftorest 
Service  suspend  the  annual  grizzly  bear 
hunt  which  Is  held  on  natkmal  forest 
lands  stirroundlng  Yellowstone  National 
Park  until  a  Department  of  the  Interior 
study  on  the  endangered  status  of  the 
grizzly  bear  could  be  «w™rMfti_ 


I  am  very  disappointed  in  the  response 
I  have  received  from  the  Forest  Service. 
I  have  written  again  to  Chief  McGuire  to 
emphasize  my  deep  concern  that  the 
grizzly  bear  will  be  well  on  its  way  to 
extinction  before  action  is  taken  to  pro- 
tect it. 

Blr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  Forest  Service  response  to  my 
letter  of  March  14,  and  my  letter  of 
March  28,  1974.  to  Chief  McGuire  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  of  AGaiccLTOKS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  19,  1974. 
Hon.  Klkh  Cranston, 
UJS.  Senate. 

Deas  Senator  Cranston:  This  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  recent  request  that  the  For- 
est Service  suspend  all  grlztfy  bear  hunting 
activities  on  the  National  R>rest  lands  sur- 
rounding Yellowstone  NatioDal  Park. 

The  Forest  Service  has  been  under  Intense 
pressure  from  several  national  conservation 
organizations,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of 
individuals,  to  close  the  National  Forest 
lands  in  Wyoming  and  Montana  to  hunting 
of  grizzly  bears. 

According  to  our  attorneye,  we  have  such 
authority.  However,  it  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  our  policy  to  rely  on  the  States 
to  set  regulations  governing  the  hunting  of 
resident  game  species  on  National  Forest  ad 
ministered  lands.  As  you  know,  the  Western 
States  are  sensitive  to  the  "State's  Rights' 
question  as  It  relates  to  the  management 
of  resident  wildlife  species.  We  have  been 
informed  by  Director  Jamet  White  of  the 
Wyoming  Game  and  Pish  Department,  that 
be  would  vigorously  oppKDse  any  attempt  by 
the  Forest  Service  to  regulate  hunting  of 
grizzly  bears  on  National  Vorest  lands  In 
Wyoming.  Also,  such  an  attempt  would  be 
counter  to  our  Memorandum  of  Understand- 
ing which  is  the  basis  of  our  cooperative 
wildlife  work  with  the  Wyoming  Game  and 
Fish  Comimssion. 

Grizzly  bear  hunting  In  Wyoming  Is  on  a 
very  limited  basis  and  biinters  have  been 
particularly  unsuccessful  in  ttie  firing  hunt. 
In  the  past  two  years,  only  one  bear  has 
been  killed  in  the  spring  bunt.  On  Maich 
12.  1974.  the  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission passed  a  regulation  prohibiting  the 
baiting  of  grizzly  bears  in  ttie  Yellowstone 
ecosystem.  This  restriction  ahould  further 
curtail  the  opportunity  of  taking  grlazly 
bears  in  Wyoming.  It  to  dUScult  to  beileve 
that  this  level  of  legalized  hunting  is  a 
threat  to  the  bears  in  the  Yellowstone  eco- 
system. If  It  is,  we  can  only  conclude  that 
the  grlaly  bear  certainly  needs  to  be  given 
the  protection  of  the  Endangered  Sidles 
Act,  at  least  in  this  ecoeystenx 

We  recognize  the  need  for  the  best  and 
most  complete  data  that  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain on  both  the  grizzly  bears  and  their 
habitats.  Therefore,  the  Forest  Service  »8 
participating  In  a  Joint  grlKly  bear  study 
with  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Bureau 
cS  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  and  the  in- 
volved States.  As  the  study  team  assembles 
new  data  and  develops  recommendations  for 
management,  these  data  wUl  be  considered 
with  the  States  in  improving  upon  pres- 
ent management  of  grizzly  Mars  and  their 
babltats.  In  the  meantime,  the  best  data  we 
have  supports  the  States'  contention  that  the 
few  bears  taken  by  legallted  spcHtsmen 
hunting  Is  not  a  threat  to  the  continued 
existence  of  healthy,  viable  populations  of 
beara  cm  the  National  Forests  surrounding 
Tellowstone  Park. 
Sincerely. 

XvxaxTT  R.  DoicAir, 
(Par)     Joan  B.  accGonts. 

ChUf. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C..  Match  28.  1974. 
John  R.  McGcmz, 
Chief,  US.  Forest  Service,  Waskington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mb.  McGuibe:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  March  19,  1974  about  the  grizzly  bear 
hunt  which  will  begin  April  1,  1974  In  the 
National  Forests  which  surtcund  Yellow- 
stone National  Park. 

I  take  little  comfort  In  your  statement 
that  during  the  past  two  year.3,  only  one  bear 
has  been  kUled  In  the  spring  bunt.  You  fail 
to  note  that  during  the  fall  hunting  season, 
hunters  are  much  more  successful  In  killing 
grizzly  bears  for  which  hunting  permits  have 
been  granted.  Three  more  griazly  bears  were 
killed  during  the  fall  season  last  year.  In 
addition,  four  more  bears  were  killed  last 
fall  by  p»ople  other  than  sports  hunters. 

However,  at  issue  is  not  iShe  success  or 
failure  of  the  grizzly  bear  hunt  during  a  par- 
ticular season  but  the  fact  that  this  animal, 
which  is  threatened  with  extinction  and  for 
which  we  have  no  accvirate  pop\Uatlon  count. 
Is  the  subject  of  persecution. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973,  (Public  Law  93-206),  *1U  initiate  a 
study  this  week  to  determine  both  the  popu- 
lation status  of  the  grizzly  bear  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  animal  Is  endai  gered  with 
extinction.  I  lielieve  the  Forest  Service  has 
the  responslbUlty  and  the  obligation  both 
under  Section  7  of  Pi.  93-a06  and  under 
Forest  Service  regulations  36  OFR  261.111,  to 
take  action  to  ensiu-e  that  the  grizzly  bear's 
continued  existence  Is  not  Jeopardized  In  any 
way  until  the  Interior  Departtnent  study  is 
completed  and  the  data  evaluated. 

You  state  that  to  close  the  Hatlonal  Forest 
lands  In  Wyoming  and  Montana  to  hunting 
of  grizzly  beara  woiUd  be  counter  to  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  between  the 
two  states  and  the  Federal  government  relat- 
ing to  the  management  of  resident  wUdUfe 
species. 

Extinction  can  be  thwarted  If  we  act  In 
time.  Therefore,  the  Intent  in  temporarily 
halting  the  grizzly  bear  hunt  is  not  to  inter- 
fere wlth/^  state's  right  to  manage  Ite  own 
resident  wildlife  but  rather  to  ensure  that  an 
animal  species — whoee  survival  Is  of  uni- 
versal ecological  concern — ^is  not  extin- 
guished in  the  course  of  a  Jurisdictional 
dispute. 

If  the  Wyoming  Game  and  Ftsh  Depart- 
ment will  not  defer  the  begfcining  of  the 
spring  hunting  season,  I  believe  the  Forest 
Service  must  use  its  legal  authority  to  do  so. 
temporarily,  until  the  Interior  Department 
study  is  completed. 

By  not  acting,  the  Forest  Service  is  gam- 
bling with  the  survival  of  one  of  America's 
greatest  symbols  of  native  wildlife.  I  urge 
the  Forest  Service  to  take  the  temporary  ac- 
tion necessary  to  protect  the  grlzEly  bear. 
Sincerely, 

Alam  Ceamston. 


CONTROL  OP  MONETART  GROWTH 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  since  In- 
troducing S.  3101.  the  Economic  Stabil- 
ity Act  of  1974, 1  have  recelted  enthusi- 
astic endorsement  for  its  provisions. 

A  letter  from  Prof.  Karl  Grunner  In- 
cluded a  statement  by  the  Shadow  Open 
Market  Committee  which  presents  the 
case  for  moderating  the  rate  <rf  Increase 
In  the  money  supply  with  clarity  and 
force. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  and  the  statement 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  behig  no  objection^  tbe  letter 
and  the  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Ricokd.  as  fitDows: 


April  9,  197A 
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Rochester,  N.Y.. 

March  20. 1974. 
Senator  William  F.  Brock  m. 
US.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building.   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Brock:  I  read  with  great 
interest  your  inclusion  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  4,  1974  bearing  on  a  bill 
concerning  control  of  monetary  growth.  Your 
bill  certainly  deserves  strong  suppwrt  and 
I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  your 
initiative. 

You  may  find  the  recent  statement  of  our 
Shadow  Open  Market  Committee  of  some  in- 
terest. We  formed  this  group  laist  year  In 
order  to  express  our  increasing  concern  about 
the  deterioration  in  monetary  policy  making 
over  the  past  years.  The  development  of 
monetary  policy  and  the  budget  can  only 
promise  us  a  permanent  inflation  with  the 
attendant  rise  In  social  conflicts.  It  Is  re- 
grettable that  Congress  has  shown  thus  far 
little  Interest  to  attack  the  crucial  condi- 
tions of  the  problem. 
Sincerely. 

Karl  Brunner.  Professor. 


Policy  Becombiendation  of  Shadow  Open 
Market  Committee,  March  8,   1974 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Shadow  Open 
Market  Committee  was  held  on  March  8, 
1974. 

The  Committee  considered  two  main  ques- 
tions: (1)  appropriate  monetary  policy  In 
light  of  the  recent  Inflation,  the  slowing 
of  the  economy,  and  the  consequences  for 
the  balance  of  trade  and  payments  of  the 
changes  in  world  prices  and  production  of 
petrcrteum;  (2)  means  of  Improving  Federal 
Reserve  measurement  and  control  of  money. 

MONETART    POLICY 

Attempta  to  end  inflation  by  expedient 
policies  that  ignore  basic,  well  established 
and  widely  accepted  economic  principles  have 
failed.  Controls  on  prices,  wages,  interest 
rates,  exports,  and  capital  movementa  have 
been  tried  and,  as  usual,  have  been  counter- 
productive. The  rate  of  Inflation  now  is  much 
higher  than  it  was  four  years  ago. 

The  failure  of  the  various  price-control 
programs  to  slow  or  st<^  inflation  should 
not  be  taken  as  evidence  of  an  inability  to 
end  InflatUm.  Time  and  resources  have  been 
wasted  by  these  programs.  Shortages  have 
been  created  and  opportunities  to  bring 
inflation  down  have  been  lost.  Effective  poU- 
cles  to  do  so  are  no  different  now  than  In  the 
past,  inflation  can  be  brought  under  control. 

Some  favor  drastic  action  to  end  inflation. 
Others  are  willing  to  accept  permanently 
high,  and  even  accelerating,  inflation.  We 
favor  a  moderate  but  continuing  policy  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  inflation. 

At  our  meeting  last  September,  we  con- 
cluded that  the  appropriate  policy  for  the 
following  six  months  was  to  slow  the  growth 
of  money — currency  and  demand  deposits. 
We  choee  a  policy  of  gradual  reduction.  In 
preference  to  a  sharp  reduction,  because  we 
wished  to  minimize  the  loss  of  employment 
and  waste  of  resources  during  the  adjust- 
ment to  lower  rates  of  Inflation  and,  even- 
tually, to  stable  prices. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  In 
reducing  the  rate  of  monetary  expansion. 
From  the  first  quarter  of  1972  through  the 
final  quarter,  the  annual  rate  of  expansion 
In  money  was  8.6%,  a  major  contribution 
to  the  acceleration  of  inflation  In  1973.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1973,  the  rate  of  monetary 
growth  was  moderated  somewhat  to  a  7.4% 
annual  rate,  and  in  the  second  half,  the 
rate  was  reduced  further  to  apixvxlmately 
5%.  We  recommend  that  a  growth  rate  of 
5%  to  5.6%  be  maintained  during  the  com- 
ing six  months. 

Projections  for  the  balance  of  the  3rear 
suggest  that  recovery  will  begin  by  the 
third  quarter  if  money  continues  to  expand 
at  the  reoommended  rate.  Higher  rate*  of 
monetary  expansion  will  have  much  greater 


effect  on  future  inflation  than  on  current 
employment.  In  these  circumstances,  it  would 
be  wrong  for  the  Federal  Reserve  to  allow 
rising  unemployment  rates,  Increases  in  the 
size  of  the  official  government  budget,  and 
the  larger  deficits  In  prospiect  to  push  the 
money  growth  rate  higher  than  5%  to  5.5%. 

A  higher  rate  of  growth  of  money  will  do 
nothing  to  solve  the  problems  resulting  from 
the  petroleum  shortfall. 

The  consequences  for  the  U.S.  balance  of 
trade  and  payments  of  the  changes  In  world 
prices  and  production  of  petroleum  may  not 
be  so  serious  as  some  have  conjectured.  The 
projected  deficit  in  the  trade  balance  In 
1974,  bec&use  of  higher  prices  for  Imported 
oil,  may  well  be  significantly  offset  by  higher 
foreign  earnings  of  the  major  oil  companies. 
In  any  event,  the  international  sector  wUl 
not  make  much  difference  to  domestic  devel- 
opments here  because  it  will  not  change  the 
stock   of   money. 

We  believe  that  floating  exchange  rates 
will  continue  to  make  a  major  contribution 
to  domestic  and  international  economic  sta- 
bility. We  strongly  recommend,  therefore, 
that  the  United  States  maintain  fioatlng  ex- 
change rates  and  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
restrict  or  eliminate  Intervention  In  foreign 
exchange  markets. 

CONTROL     OF     MONEY 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  recently  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
propose  changes  in  the  definition  and  meas- 
urement of  money.  We  believe  this  move  is 
a  constructive  and  long  overdue  effort  that 
should  Improve  the  current  statistics  on 
money  and  thereby  improve  control  of  the 
money  supply. 

Improving  the  definition  and  measure- 
ment of  money  is  one  Important  step  toward 
improved  control  of  money.  We  believe  that 
other  steps  are  needed.  We  recommend  that 
the  Federal  Reserve: 

(1)  Consider  operating  directly  on  the 
monetary  base,  which  the  Federal  Beeerve 
can  control  with  a  high  degree  of  precision, 
and  reduce  reliance  on  money-market  condi- 
tions. 

(2)  Simplify  the  present  overly  complex 
arrangementa  for  computing  required  re- 
serves. This  would  reduce  unintended  vari- 
ability in  the  money  supply. 

(3)  Eliminate  lagged  reserve  requirements, 
which  have  been  a  cause  of  Increased  vari- 
ability in  money. 


that  it  be  protected  in  its  natural  state 
for  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  love  the  New 
River  are  indebted  to  Senator  Haskell 
and  to  the  other  members  of  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  for  their  favorable 
action  on  S.  2439.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Interior  Committee  and  the  Senate 
will  also  act  favorably  on  this  legislation. 


SENATE   SUBCOMMITTEE   ACTS   TO 
PRESERVE   THE  NEW   RIVER 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  chaired  by  Sena- 
tor Haskkll,  of  Colorado,  on  April  5, 
1974,  reported  favorably  to  the  full  In- 
tolor  Committee  S.  2439,  a  bill  to  desig- 
nate a  segment  of  the  New  River,  In 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  as  a  poten- 
tial component  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System. 

Senator  Hzlms  and  I  Introduced  this 
legislation  to  preserve  the  beautiful  tmd 
historic  New  River  for  the  enjoyment  of 
future  generations  of  Americans.  It  is 
believed  by  geologists  to  be  the  second 
oldest  river  in  North  America  and  is 
truly  one  of  the  most  treasured  natural 
resources  of  North  Carolina.  I  believe  It 
qualifies  In  every  way  for  Inclusion  in  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  This  was 
documented  at  a  hearing  conducted  by 
Senator  Haskzll's  subcommittee  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1974,  at  which  time  many  North 
Carolinians  and  Virginians  expressed 
their  love  tor  this  precious  handiwork  of 
Almighty  God  and  their  detennlnatlon 


INFLATION   AND   MONEY  SUPPLY 

Mr.  DOAtENICI.  Mr.  President,  infla- 
tion is  an  increasing  source  of  concern 
to  all  Americans.  The  paychecks  of  oui 
workers  and  the  pensions  of  our  retired 
face  constant  erosion.  During  the  last  12 
months,  inflation  as  measured  by  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  is  up  more  than 
10  percent.  Once,  not  too  long  ago,  we  in 
this  Nation  smugly  thought  that  such 
dramatic  increases  In  costs  were  re- 
served for  "banana  republics"  with  un- 
stable governments  and  shaky  econ- 
omies. 

The  American  people  feel  these  pres- 
sures. Their  concern  shows  up  in  news- 
paper letter  columns  in  each  city.  The 
fly  in  the  ointment  is  that  to  combat  tlie 
long-term  inflation  we  have  suffered,  this 
Nation  will  have  to  go  through  some  har- 
rowing times. 

We  face  a  hard  set  of  choices.  No  one 
wants  rampant  unemployment.  But  no 
one  wants  a  continued  erosion  of  the  dol- 
lar's power.  A  recent  letter  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  expresses  some  of  my 
thoughts  on  this  predicament.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  this  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Inflation  and  Monxy  Sxtpply 
Editor,  The  Wall  Street  Journal: 

Robert  S.  Morrison's  letter  In  the  March  28 
Journal  is  of  imusual  Interest.  In  that  it 
is  based  on  a  subtle  but  dangerous  fallacy 
which  crops  up  during  every  major  infla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Morrison  says.  In  effect,  that  since 
GNP  has  been  growing  as  fast  as  or  faster 
than  money  supply  these  last  16  years,  one 
cannot  blame  our  inflation  on  excess 
money  supply.  The  Increase  in  money  is 
presumably  merely  a  necessary  action  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  "to  keep  from  chok- 
ing off  the  economy." 

In  every  runaway  Inflation  In  history 
(and  I  know  o*  no  exception)  the  point  it 
reached  at  which  ONP  starte  to  expand 
faster  than  money  supply,  even  thotigh  the 
government  Is  creating  new  money  at  an 
ever -faster  rate.  The  reason  Is  that  people 
lose  confidence  in  the  depreciating  cur- 
rency. They  become  more  and  more  anx- 
ious to  pass  it  on,  In  exchange  for  mer- 
chandise, capital  goods,  coins,  art  or  any- 
thing of  fixed  value.  That  explains  the  in- 
creasing velocity  of  money  in  circulation, 
which  Mi.  Morrison  notes  without  \inder- 
standlng  Ite  significance. 

This  Increasing  flight  from  currency 
pushes  prices  up  and  hence  pushes  the 
GNP  up.  The  government  then  feela  forced 
to  generate  still  larger  supplies  of  money 
to  meet  what  seems  to  be  a  need  to  pre- 
vent a  money  crunch  and  perhi^M  a  busi- 
ness cc^apse.  However  once  thla  spiral  Is 
weU  under  way,  the  government  caa  never 
catoh  up  with  the  accelerating  "need"  for 
more  money.  As  Marshall  stated.  "The 
total  value  of  ah  tnoonvertlMe  pmper  cur- 
rency   cannot   be    lacreaeed    by    mcreaslng 
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Its  quantity:  any  IncreaM  In  quantity 
which  aeema  lUcely  to  be  repeated  will 
lower  tbe  Talue  of  eacb  unit  more  than  in 
proportion  to  the  Inereaae." 

Oaoe  an  Inllattoa  bae  beoome  a«  vim- 
lent  a*  the  one  we  aie  ezperteodi^  It  can 
be  ended  only  tay  a  tfellbecmte  dectaton  of 
the  autborttlaa  to  t«atrte«  draeUoaUy  the 
craatlon  of  money,  and  not  to  keep  trying 
to  match  a  ONP  whose  acceleration  Is  It- 
aelf  a  measure  of  Inflationary  expecta- 
tions. Such  a  policy  of  monetary  restraint 
will  unfortunately  generate  a  stabiliKation 
crlals,  with  a  aerere  recession,  unemploy- 
ment and  numerous  bamnnptcles.  TWs  is 
imaToMaUe,  because  during  the  inflation 
many  boalneeDea  and  many  Indtvlduato 
adopted  pollctes  geared  to  eonUnulng  infla- 
tion. They  took  on  heavy  debts,  overex- 
panded  capital  plant,  and  oveKaplCaUaed 
aMeCa  In  a  way  whicb  guaranteed  serious 
trouble  if  the  Inflation  came  to  an  end. 
Tbere  almply  Isnt  any  smooth  and  pain- 
less way  to  end  a  severe  tnfiatlon. 

Win  our  government  bare  the  courage  and 
determination  to  take  the  neeessary  steps  to 
check  thla  Inflatinn.  and  win  It  accept  the 
explosion  of  protest  and  anger  which  wookt 
ensue?  To  ask  tbls  question  ts  to  answer  It. 
Presumably  our  authorities  will  continue  to 
generate  money  at  an  ever-faster  rate  to 
keep  up  with  an  accelerating  price  level  (and 
hence  an  accelerating  OMP).  And,  as  the 
authorities  always  do  In  every  tnSatlon,  they 
win  put  tbe  Uaaae  on  spectilaiton,  on  giwjdy 
corporations,  on  unreasonable  labor  imt«»«» 
on  unoontroDable  foreign  developments — in 
short  on  everything  and  anything  eaoept 
their  own  mlssnensgemeat. 

ISVINC   RgTfiT 

New  Hope.  Pa. 
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THE  CAUFORMIA  OCHJiBGE  OT 
PODIATRIC  MTOICINE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  13.  1974,  a  ground-breaking 
ceremony  aad  reception  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  construction  of  the  first  phase 
of  the  Podlatrlc  Medical  Center  of  the 
West  by  the  Cattfomia  College  of  Podl- 
atrlc Medicine  In  San  Francisco. 

The  center  wll^  be  built  In  two  phases 
and  win  eventuany  occupy  an  entii« 
block  in  the  redevelofiBient  ai«a  called 
tlie  western  addition. 

Participating  In  the  groond-breaking 
ceremony  were  the  Honorable  wmie  L. 
Brown.  Jr..  aaaeuiMjman.  l«tti  District, 
San  Francisco;  Mr.  Arnold  Tovnsend. 
chairman  of  the  board.  Western  Addi- 
tion Project  Area  CommUtee.  WAPAC; 
Charles  H.  Jobtuoa.  DPlf ..  presldeat. 
American  Podiatry  Associatioa;  Fimok 
A.  Bmno.  DPAl..  praBklent.  Cattfonite 
Podiatry  Assodatlon:  Pierce  B.  Kelson, 
DPM..  president  emeritus  of  tlw  col- 
lege; Biggins  D.  BaUey.  EdJ}..  president 
of  the  college;  Leonard  A.  Lery.  DJit, 
dean  of  the  college;  Florette  White 
Pomeroy.  chairman  of  the  board;  and 
Allm  J.  Seiner,  prasidetit  of  the  student 
body. 

New  faciUties  wiU  include  ciasoxMrns. 
laboratories,  lecture  theaters,  a  medical 
library,  and  ootpatient  treatment  areas. 
With  tbe  expanded  space,  student  en- 
rollment is  expected  to  increase  from  280 
to  approxlnatety  sao.  The  outpatient 
treatoMit  capacity  niU  be  expanded  to 
treat  appradBatety  •0.000  patients  a 
yeai*,  eompared  to  the  ao,eeo  who  are 
eurren«y  treated  each  year.  Research 
activities  wlU  also  be  »«ra.Tvifi5j 

The  construction  of  phase  1  is  part  of 
a  long-range  development  program  for 


pediatric  and  other  health  sciences. 
Phase  2  calls  for  expansion  of  service 
areas  and  addition  of  a  vesearch  and  a 
group  practice  facility. 

The  funding  for  construction  of  phase 
1  is  partially  derived  from  Federal 
sources.  This  support,  administered 
through  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
construction  grant  of  $9^79,250.  plus  a 
Federal  guarantee  of  a  $3.5  million  loan. 
Private  funding  in  support  of  the  proj- 
ect includes  a  grant  of  $36,000  from  the 
Arthur  Vining  Davis  Fouadations  of  Mi- 
ami, Pla..  and  pledges  of  over  one-half 
million  dollars  from  podiatrists  and 
other  memtiers  of  the  health  professions. 
The  California  College  of  Podiatric 
Medicine  first  opened  its  doors  to  stu- 
dents in  1914.  The  college  is  a  nonprofit, 
independent,  fully  accredited  educa- 
tional center  which  offers  a  program  of 
graduate  education  leading  to  the  degree 
of  doctor  ot  podiatric  medicine. 

The  college  lias  consistently  been  an 
active  force  in  the  neighboring  commu- 
nity as  well  as  in  health  concerns  on  a 
broader  tmsis. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  ccrilege  a 
mobfle  clinic  has  been  visiting  shopping 
centers  throughout  the  3an  Prandsco 
Bay  area,  providing  screening  examina- 
tions and  information  on  podiatry  and 
good  foot  care.  This  same  mobile  clinic 
has  traveled  through  the  farming  areas 
of  California  to  provide  foot  care  to  mi- 
grant farmworkers  and  their  families. 

Another  program  wliich  will  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  improved 
community  health  is  a  pilot  program 
established  by  students  at  ttie  California 
College  of  Podiatric  Medicine  to  give  the 
students  practical  experience  in  treating 
podlattic  athletic  problems.  This  unique 
mDgram  has  l»cn  established  for  track 
athletes  expressing  an  interest  in  better 
health  and  physical  fitness.  Each  partici- 
pant is  given  an  examination  to  establish 
a  baseline  of  health  under  the  auspices 
of  a  podiatrist  and  a  general  practitioner 
interested  in  sports  medicine. 

All  these  health  findings  become  a  part 
of  the  runner's  permanent  record,  and 
all  podiatric  complaints  aad  subsequent 
treatment  are  recorded  on  the  record  to 
provide  a  common  baseline  of  informa- 
tion for  future  research.  Hie  students  at 
the  health  center  manage  most  podiatric 
complaints,  with  more  extensive  podia- 
tric care  referred  to  a  Sattvday  clinic  at 
the  school  where  students  interested  in 
sports  medicine  can  treat  attiletes.  call- 
ing on  clinicians  for  advloe  as  needed. 

A  tlilrd  project  reaches  beyond  the 
local  oommunlty  to  the  lntemati<mal 
eommunity.  This  is  the  so-called  Baja 
protect  In  which  children  from  Mexico 
from  needy  families  who  fcave  clubfoot 
deformities  are  brought  to  the  college, 
given  corrective  surgery.  foUowup  treat- 
vueaK.  and  rehabilitotion  faee  of  charge. 
These  children  oome  from  remote  areas 
of  Mexico  wtiere  these  medical  resources 
are  not  available  as  they  are  in  the 
United  States  witere  defon&lties  such  as 
these  are  generaUy  detected  at  bhrth  and 
treated  successfully  with  a  series  of 
plaster  casts  during  the  bahy's  first  year. 
Mr.  President,  as  a  Calilomian  I  am 
vei7  Pteaaed  that  the  California  College 
of  Podiatric  Medicine  is  providing  lead- 
ership to  the  community  In  these  and 


many  other  programs.  Its  new  construc- 
tion program,  made  possible  by  a  grant 
from  HEW  with  the  additional  support 
provided  by  the  community,  will  enable 
it  to  continue  and  expand  its  service  to 
the  community. 


PASSENGER  RAIL  SIRVTCE 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
received  a  digest  from  the  GAO  which 
reported  the  findings  of  a  study  on  the 
reestatlishment  of  satisfactory  passenger 
rail  service  in  the  United  States.  The 
study  was  conducted  of  Amtrak  for  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Ti&nsportation 
and  Aeronautics  of  the  Cottunmittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  currently  talk- 
ing much  about  rail  travel  and  its  im- 
provement, but  the  GAO  teport  shows 
that  we  are  not  improving  the  system. 
Instead,  in  some  respects,  it  seems  to  be 
deteriorating.  I  find  it  very  disturbing 
that  after  spending  millions  of  dollars, 
on-time  performance  is  getting  worse 
and,  equally  disturbing,  the  cause  seems 
to  be  related  to  freight  operations  as  well 
as  the  poor  state  of  track.  If  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  put  all  this  money  into 
the  rail  system,  we  of  course  want  to 
increase  ridership  and  thus  long-term 
financial  viability. 

In  a  highly  competitive  transport  mar- 
ket, one  does  not  have  to  be  a  railroad 
expert  to  seriously  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  slowing  or  side-tracking  express  trains 
to  accommodate  slow  moviiig  freights. 
This  is  especially  the  case  for  trains  such 
as  the  New  York  to  Washington  Metro- 
liner  which  is  highly  pubUciaed  as  a 
high-speed  service  and  charges  extra 
fares.  Prom  the  experiences  of  my  staff, 
there  seems  to  be  evidence  aleo  of  signifi- 
cant deterioration  in  some  of  our  sub- 
urban rail  services  serving  Washington. 

The  increased  demand,  due  to  the 
energy  problems,  in&toad  of  providing  a 
financial  shot  in  the  arm  fi>r  railroads 
azad  stimulating  service,  seems  only  to 
bring  a  reduction  in  standards  of  com- 
fort. This  is  just  tlie  sort  of  railroad 
management  which  in  the  past  has  con- 
tributed to  the  disastrous  state  of  our 
railroads.  Of  course,  it  may  indeed  be 
exacerbated  by  problems  of  siQ>plying 
enough  passenger  cars,  or  improving  the 
track  quickly  enough ;  but  all  this  diows 
how  often  one  important  component  of 
the  entire  transportation  is  out  of  step 
with  another,  and  thus  just  3iow  far  we 
are  from  a  comidete  and  comprehensive 
national  transportation  policy. 

I  see  no  reason  wfaateoever  why  my 
constituents  in  Tennessee  rtwuld  be 
taxed  to  support  incompetence  and 
InefiBciency.  I  am  sick  of  excuses,  apolo- 
gies, passing  th^  buck,  atnd  similar 
symptoms  of  an  industry  regulated  and 
sutsidized  in  many  areas  kito  degen- 
eracy. Perliaps  it  is  time  for  Congress 
to  tell  someone  to  shape  up  or  ship  out. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  GAO  report  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows : 

(Comp«roner  Oeneral's  Report  to  the  Sub- 
ooauutttee  on  Transportatto*  and  Aero- 
nautics. Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  House  of  ReptesentaUves] 
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Fkwzr  and  Fkweb  Ahtbak  Tsains  Abbivx  on 

TncK — CAtrsKS  or  Dklats 

(National    RaUroad    Passenger    Corporation 

(Amtrak)   B-176156) 

WHY   THE    BKVirw    WAS   MADE 

This  Is  tbe  last  In  a  series  of  tova  OAO  re- 
views on  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  (AMTRAK)  operations  consid- 
ered critical  to  reestablishing  satisfactory 
passenger  rail  service  m  the  United  States. 
The  Subcommittee  Chairman  asked  OAO  to 
make  this  review. 

Basic  facta 

AMTRAK,  a  private,  for-profit  corporation, 
was  created  to  revitalize  intercity  passenger 
service  starting  May  1,  1971. 

Thirteen  railroads  have  contracts  with 
AMTRAK  which  require  them  to  provide  all 
services  requested  by  AMTRAK  for  operating 
the  trains. 

AMTRAK  considers  a  train  on  time  If  it 
arrives  at  its  final  destination  within  6  min- 
utes of  its  scheduled  arrival.  AMTRAK's  ob- 
jective Is  for  trains  to  be  on  time  90  percent 
of  their  trips. 

Findings  and  conclusions 
The  on-time  performance  of  AMTRAK 
trains  has  fallen  far  short  of  Its  90-percent 
objective.  Overall,  one  of  every  four  trains 
was  late  in  1972  and  one  of  every  three  was 
late  In  the  first  half  of  1973  as  Ulustrated 
below. 

This  poor  performance  did  not  generate 
public  confidence  In  the  rellabUity  of 
AMTRAK'S  trains  and  tended  to  discourage 
riders,  decrease  revenues,  and  Increase  costs. 
Causes  of  delays 
Most  train  delays  in  1972  were  caused  by 
track  conditions  and  maintenance  work, 
freight  trains,  AMTRAK  locomotive  and  pas- 
senger car  malfunctions,  waiting  arrival  of 
other  passenger  trains,  and  servicing  at  sta- 
tions. 

Time  lost  because  of  track  conditions  and 
maintenance  work  increased  from  8,700  min- 
utes In  January  1972  to  23,700  minutes  In 
December  1972 — an  Increase  of  170  percent. 
During  the  first  half  of  1973,  one-third  of 
all  reported  train  delays  resulted  from  this 
cause. 

Two  railroads  (Illinois  Central  Gulf  and 
Penn  Central)  accounting  for  about  half  the 
mileage  covered  by  AMTRAK's  trains  were 
responsible  for  three-foxirths  of  all  time  lost 
In  1972  because  of  such  conditions.  AMTRAK 
filed  arbitration  demands  against  these  rail- 
roads contending  that  they  permitted  sec- 
tions of  their  raU  lines  to  deteriorate.  As  of 
September  30,  1973,  these  complaints  had 
not  been  resolved. 

Freight  train  interference,  malfunctions, 
and  derailments  have  been  other  major 
causes  of  passenger  train  delays,  even  though 
the  railroads  have  assured  AMTRAK  that 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  prevent  them. 
In  1972  time  lost  because  of  freight  train 
interference  had  Increased  from  2,000  min- 
utes in  January  to  10,000  minutes  In  Decem- 
ber. In  the  first  6  months  of  1973,  the  aver- 
age train  Interference  was  43  percent  higher 
than  that  In  December  1972.  Again,  Penn 
Central  and  lUlnols  Central  GuU  were  re- 
sponsible for  over  half  of  these  delays. 

AMTRAK  locomotive  and  passenger  car 
malfunctions  have  been  increasing.  In  the 
first  hall  of  1973,  1.900  more  en  route  mal- 
functions were  reported  than  for  the  first 
half  of  1972. 

AMTRAK  and  the  railroads  disagreed  as 
to  who  was  responsible  for  delays  In  this 
category.  Of  the  13  railroads,  10  commented 
on  the  age  and  condition  of  AMTRAK's  loco- 
motives and  cars.  AMTRAK,  on  the  other 
hand,  emphasized  that  the  railroads  were 
responsible  for  properly  maintaining  the 
equipment. 

In  Its  Jime  21.  1973,  report  to  tbe  Sub- 
committee, OAO  discussed  AMTRAK's  need 
to  Improve  train  conditions  through  tMtter 
repair   and  maintenance.  Corrective  action 


outlined  In  that  report  should  help  improve 
on-time  performance. 

Discrepancies  in  reporting  performance 
An  AMTRAK  study  showed  that  the  num- 
berof  late  trains  Penn  Central  reported  to 
AMTRAK  was  significantly  understated — 
especially  for  the  metrollners.  Other  railroads 
also  failed  to  report  all  late  trains. 

AMTRAK  told  GAO  that  corrective  action 
toward  more  accurate  reports  was  being 
taken. 

On-time  performance  by  type  of  service 
Metrollners,  AMTRAK  premier  service 
operated  by  Penn  Central,  were  reported  late 
an  average  of  22  minutes  on  24  percent  of 
their  trips  In  1972.  This  was  worse  than  the 
performance  of  conventional  short-distance 
trains.  For  the  second  quarter  of  1973,  Penn 
Central  reported  that  metrollners  were  late 
40  percent  of  the  time. 

Conventional  trains  on  AMTRAK's  15 
short-distance  routes  (less  than  600  miles) 
had  the  best  overall  performance  In  1972  (83 
percent)  and  the  first  half  of  1973  (73  per- 
cent). However,  performance  gradually  de- 
teriorated during  the  18  months. 

Trains  operating  on  long-distance  routes 
arrived  late  on  54  percent  of  the  trips  made 
during  the  18  months  ended  June  1973.  Their 
performance  deteriorated  to  the  point  that, 
in  the  last  3  months,  three  of  every  four 
trains  arrived  late  an  average  of  1^^  hours. 
In  June  and  July  1972  GAO  representatives 
made  169  trips  on  AMTRAK  long-distance 
trains  and  in  most  cases  these  trains  ar- 
rived late.  Examples  of  tbe  performance  of 
specific  trains  are  presented  In  thla  report. 
SeriHce  contracts  need  improvement 
AMTRAK's  contracts  do  not  require  the 
railroads  to  meet  Its  90-percent  on-time  ob- 
jective, and  AMTRAK  has  not  succeeded  In 
obtaining  Improved  performance. 

AMTRAK  said  that  Its  train  schedules  on 
all  routes  were  based  on  those  previously  used 
by  the  railroads  and  were  liberal  enough  to 
meet  its  objectives.  Several  railroads  com- 
mented, however,  that  the  performance 
standard  was  unrealistic,  particularly  on 
long-distance  trains.  Most  of  the  railroads 
expressed  their  awareness  of  problems  In  run- 
ning AMTRAK  trains  on  time  and  of  the 
need  for  Improvement.  They  stated  that  It 
was  their  policy  to  give  passenger  trains 
preference  over  freight  trains  but  stressed 
AMTRAK's  responsibility  for  improving  vari- 
ous factors,  such  as  condition  of  equipment, 
and  cited  other  circumstances,  such  as 
weather,  not  fully  under  their  control. 

Under  a  claiise  permitting  the  contracting 
parties  to  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conunlsslon  (ICC)  for  a  redetermination  of 
the  basis  for  compensation,  in  September 
1973  ICC  Issued  principles  and  concepts  for 
negotiating  a  new  contract  between 
AMTRAK  and  Penn  Central.  ICC's  order, 
among  other  things,  requires  that  the  new 
contract  provide  for  payment  awards  and 
penalties  baaed  on  service  quality  and  that 
appropriate  tolerances  for  determining  the 
payment  penalty  be  established  for  diiferent 
length  trips. 

The  concept  of  considering  quality  of  serv- 
ice as  a  major  factor  In  determining  the 
amount  of  compensation  AMTRAK  pays  to 
the  railroads  was  included  as  a  provision  In 
legislation  Introduced  In  June  1973  by  the 
Chairman  of  tbe  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  and  was  subse- 
quently enacted  into  law  In  November  1973 
as  part  of  tbe  AMTRAK  Improvement  Act  of 
1973. 

GAO  believes  that  aU  of  AMTRAK's  con- 
tracts need  to  be  amended  to  include  rea- 
sonable, definitive,  and  enforceable  on-time 
performance  standards  and  to  clearly  fix  the 
respopslbllltlee  of  contracting  parties.  The 
AMTRAK  Improvement  Act  of  1973  should 
provide  a  basis  for  acccMnpllBhlng  this  goal. 


AGENCY    COMMENTS    AND    UNRESOLVED 

issins 

AMTRAK  stated  that  negotiations  with 
the  railroads  to  sjnend  the  contracts  were 
underway  and  that  amendments  would  es- 
tablish performance  standards  and  provide 
for  Incentives  and  penalties. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  and 
ICC  stated  that  they  agreed  with  GAOs  find- 
ings and  conclusions. 


FEDERAL  COAL  LEASING  POLICY 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Minerals,  Materials,  and 
Fuels  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  been  conducting  a  se- 
ries of  hearings  on  the  Federal  coal 
leasing  policy  m  the  Northern  Great 
Plains.  As  part  of  tiiese  hearings,  the  sub- 
committee asked  the  Department  of  In- 
terior to  answer  36  questions  about  cur- 
rent and  future  coal  leasing  ix>Ucies.  The 
subcommittee  found  many  of  the  answers 
less  than  satisfactory,  and  after  the 
March  13  hearing  we  requested  that  the 
Department  resubmit  its  answers.  I  be- 
lieve the  Department's  initial  and  follow- 
up  responses  will  be  useful  to  people  in- 
terested in  Federal  coal  leasing  policy. 
Therefore,  I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Jack  O.  Horton,  together  with  the  De- 
partment's responses,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

intbodtjctoay  statement  of  jack  o.  hobton, 
Assistant  Sbcretasy — ^Land  and  Watix  Re- 
souKcxs,  DcpAancKNT  or  the  Intekiok,  Be- 
fore the  Senate  StrscoMicrrrKE  oit  Min- 
ERAI.S,  Materials,  and  Fuels,  March  13, 
1974. 

The  Department  of  tbe  Interior  is  pleased 
to  participate  In  the  oversight  hearings  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Ma- 
terials and  F^lels  on  the  proposed  Federal  coal 
leasing  program  In  the  Northern  Great  Plains. 
We  have  prepared  a  response  to  the  list  of 
questions  submitted  by  the  Subcommittee  in 
your  letters  of  February  16  and  March  1, 
1974.  In  addition  to  discussing  this  prepared 
testimony,  we  wUl  be,  of  course,  pleased  to 
answer  any  further  questions  the  Committee 
may  have. 

Before  proceeding  to  address  your  specific 
questions,  I  would  like  to  provide  some  gen- 
eral observations  that  pertain  to  coal  de- 
velopment in  the  Northern  Great  Plains  area. 
First,  no  single  government  entity — local. 
State,  Federal  or  private — has  sufficient  au- 
thority to  unllateraUy  control  or  determine 
the  direction  of  events  that  may  transpire  In 
that  area.  Second,  a  variety  of  actions  have 
been  taken  over  the  past  few  years,  by  pri- 
vate individuals,  local.  State  (^  Federal  agen- 
cies, which  together  have  already  established 
a  degree  of  development  In  the  Northern 
Great  Plains  area. 

Our  concern  about  the  uncoordinated 
nature  of  these  actions  and  about  our  own 
respective  respon-'bllltles  In  the  Nwthern 
Plains  coal  area  led  Interior  to  hold  In  abey- 
ance actions  that  would  establish  future 
commitments.  Two  years  ago,  the  Department 
suspended  the  prooesstng  of  coal  prospecting 
permits  and  the  issuance  of  new  coal  leases 
and  established  an  interim  poUcy  for  short- 
term  leasing  and  water  sales. 

In  this  period  the  Department  imdertook 
several  related  actions  designed  to  structure 
a  program  for  orderly  development  and  en- 
vironmental protection  of  the  Northern 
Great  Plains.  These  steps  Include  the  North- 
em  Great  Plains  Resource  Progam  (NOPRP) . 
Energy  Minerals  Allocation  Recommendation 
System  (EMARS),  and  a  programmatic  en- 
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vlroniaental  Impart  statement  on  tbe  Fed- 
eral coal  leasing  program. 

Preaaatly.  ttkt  Oepartmaat  Is  eaeeutlng  the 
Aaeretarir'e  abort-term  ooal  leasing  poUcy 
whldi  defers  rtertliloai  vblch  entail  nutjar 
ae«  oommUmania  of  resources  in  tbe  reskut, 
but  allows  for  some  coal  leasing  to  provide 
eontl&uatkui  of  axtsttng  mines  and  to  aaeure 
oonserratkm  of  tlie  ooal  resources.  We  plan 
to  maintain  this  posture  until  these  pro- 
grams above  are  completed,  which  we  esti- 
mate will  be  September  1.  We  are  also  con- 
ttnulnc  to  work  with  other  Interested  Fed- 
eral agencies,  including  the  Federal  Energy 
Oflkse.  to  detannlne  wbat  ooal  leasing  steps 
need  to  be  taken  in  order  to  develop  an 
optlmuHi  ooal  policy  for  the  Nation. 

The  Administration  believes  that  coal  de- 
velopment and  environmental  protection 
need  not  be  incompatible  and  that  with  In- 
telltgent  standards  and  careful  execution 
both  goals  can  be  achieved  In  naeetlng  the 
energy  rtwinrli  of  the  MVUaa. 

>■  What  Is  tha  eorrent  statos  of  the  Morth- 
cra  Oreat  nalas  SeaMiroe  Program 
<NOP&P)  7  How  much  Is  done  and  what  else 
needs  to  be  done  to  provide  an  a<tequate 
basu  for  decisions?  When  win  It  be  com- 
plete? 

An  Interim  report  is  being  prepared  which 
will  be  available  July  1.  This  report  will  de- 
scribe and  evaluate  tt>e  aoelal,  eoonoadc.  and 
enviranaaental  ImpacU  on  the  Northern 
Oreat  Plains  sssoclated  with  alternate  levels 
of  imansity  and  ixiix  of  coal  use,  e^.,  the 
relative  advantages  of  various  mining  tech- 
niques for  Northern  Oreat  Plains  ooal,  the 
flnanelat  and  environmental  costs  of  water 
for  coal  conversion  and  electricity  genera- 
Oon.  and  the  capabOltlas  of  potenttaUy  Im- 
pacted localities  to  aoconunodate  Increased 
demands  for  public  services. 

The  principal  information  gathering  and 
analytical  portions  of  the  Program  are  being 
carried  out  by  seven  workgroups  In  the  field. 
Each  of  these  work  groups  will  be  submitting 
an  initial  report  In  April.  These  seven  reports, 
together  with  other  special  analytical  efforts 
wUl  be  synthesized  into  the  interim  report. 
Although  a  great  deal  of  wot*  is  underway, 
and  In  some  instances,  preliminary  data  has 
been  prepared,  these  reports  are  not  com- 
plete. Therefore,  we  do  not  have  available  at 
this  tlaie  much  of  the  data  and  analyses 
that  we  expect  to  aasemWe  tn  the  interim 
report  which  will  be  perttnent  to  deelaiona 
the  Department  will  addreae. 

Tlirwigtoout  FT  1»76,  the  interim  report, 
ftuther  work  on  NOPRP,  investigations  re- 
lated  to   EMAR8.   and   the   EtS   on    Federal 
coal   leasing   wUl   be   useful   In   helping   the 
Department  examine  eholoes  with  respect  to 
dectsloRs  on  matters  soeta  as: 
New  Federal  coal  leasing  policy-. 
Reclamation   sttpvOatlon   and    regnlatlons 
for  surface  mining; 
The  sate  of  water  from  Federal  reaerrolrs; 
Propoaala  for  Federal  water  projects  to  pro- 
vide water  for  ooal  related   industrial  de- 
velopment; 

The  requirement  for  and  the  scope  of  en- 
vlrofunental  appraisals  and  environmental 
Impact  statements  tn  the  NOP  for  energy 
related  development  (leasing  and  mining, 
highways.  raUroads.  pipelines,  plant  sites, 
transmission  lines,  etc.)  that  may  be  pro- 
posed. 

Additional  studies  to  txxrVhn  mumlnate 
key  Issues. 

S.  What  ts  the  current  status  o*  the  Knergy 
Minerals  AHocatitm  Recommendation  System 
(BICABS)?  Describe  the  system  and  mdieate 
when  It  wni  be  put  into  operation. 

BtABS  Is  a  process  for  implementation  of 
Federal  coal  policy.  It  has  been  proposed  by 
tHe  Bureau  of  lAnd  Mana^meat  and  Is  cur- 
rently under  review  by  the  Department. 
nCABS  rateM  to  the  level  of  SecKtarlal  con- 
■Meratlon  dwleea  pertinent  to  the  balance 
betvetn  malntanano  of  l2iq>ortaQt  aazfaee 
antf  the  iMalng  of  tracts  of 
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Federal  ooal  lands  for  coal  -production.  The 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  wlU  submit 
schedules  of  potential  ooal  lease  sales  to  the 
Secretary.  These  schedules,  expressed  In  terms 
of  specific  tracts  to  be  leased  over  a  period 
of  time,  will  present  alternative  rates  of  leas- 
ing of  Federal  coal  lands.  The  Secretary's 
decision,  when  reached,  wUl  be  based  on  the 
EMAR8  recommendations,  an  analysis  from 
the  NOPRP,  the  Coal  Progra«imatlc  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement,  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Office  coal  demands  aad  any  other  ap- 
plicable sources. 

The  allocation  proofs  attempts  to  set  BLM 
planning  guidelines  for  expacted  alternative 
levels  of  Federal  coal  leasli^.  National  coal 
consumption  forecasts.  National  Energy  Pol- 
icy, and  existing  appllcsttons  and  industry 
nominations  serve  as  the  ba«ls  for  establish- 
ing the  planning  goals.  The  minimum  goals 
provide  assurance  that  adequate  supplies  of 
Federally  owned  coal  wUl  be  available  to  meet 
the  market  requirements. 

To  make  his  tract  selectlc*.  the  BLM  dis- 
trict manager  considers  In^wrtaut  surface 
value  of  lands  underlain  by  Federal  coal,  the 
rehabilitation  potenUal  of  laiids,  and  expres- 
sions of  Industry  Uiterest  la  specific  tracts 
as  indicated  by  industry  lease  applications 
and  nominations.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement's resource  evaluation  is  based  on 
Ite  multiple  use  planning  system  which  pro- 
vides for  full  public  participation. 

The  leasing  phase  of  EMARS  begins  with 
detailed  preplanning  of  the  coordinated  mln- 
ing  and  rehabilitation  factors  required  for 
successful  rehabilitation  and  subsequent 
surface  resource  management  of  each  pro- 
posed lease.  Compliance  standards  and 
sample  stipulations  for  each  «te  will  be  made 
available  weU  ahead  of  any  ecbediiled  lease 
sales.  The  leasing  phase  concludes  vrlth: 

a.  Presale  evaluations  (including  prepara- 
tion of  environmental  assessments) 

b.  Holding  lease  sales 

c.  Post-sale  evaluation  procedures 

d.  Lease  issuance 

3.  What  is  the  status  of  other  Federal  stud- 
ies or  programs  which  are  also  looking  at  the 
coal  resources  of  the  Northern  Great  Plains 
such  as  SKAM.  RALL  and  Ifce  North  Cen- 
tral Power  Study? 

aEsocaca  am  laicd  mFoaVAxioM  (aAU) 
This  is  a  Department-wide  program,  led 
by  the  VB.  Oeologlcal  Surwy.  During  its 
imtlal  stages,  a  number  of  projects  were 
scheduled  to  demonstrate  what  could  be  de- 
veloped from  land  and  reeouree  data.  One  of 
these  difmonstratlona  Involved  illustrating 
the  interrelationships  between  topographic, 
geologic,  and  hydrologlc  data  In  the  Olllette, 
Wyoming  area.  The  results  of  this  effort  were 
iwcently  releaeed  and  are  no«r  avaUal>le  for 
nae. 

More  recently,  the  RALI  program  was  re- 
<lellned  for  FY  75  and  will  foeus  on  five  ma- 
jor methodological  studies  and  reports.  These 
My  have  value  for  dealing  with  coal  prob- 
lems in  the  Northern  Oreat  Plains,  but  are 
not  focused  directly  toward  that  end.  They 
include  atadlei  on  power  plant  siting,  ntUlty 
eorrldar  aelecttoo.  critical  environmental 
area  identification.  State  goTemment  land 
resource  inventory  methods,  and  environ- 
mental Impact  assessment. 

BVarACK  KMVmONMZNT  AND  MttnUG    (SXAM) 

The  Department  of  agrtotiture  will  de- 
scribe the  SEAM  program  tn  their  prepand 
testimony,  therefore  we  have  not  pi«pared 
a  Tfmponae  for  IncJuslon  in  our  statement. 

I»0«TH  CKtmUL  POW^SrUBT 

Tbie  North  Central  Power  Btudy  was  an 
assessment  of  how  Northern  Oreat  Plains  coal 
couid  be  ueed  to  produce  electrical  power.  It 
Included  an  est.lmste  of  the  power  plants, 
aqueducts,  and  other  facilitlea  which  nUgbt 
be  Involved  in  development  achemea. 

Ko  further  work  has  been  aocompllshed  on 
this  stuOy  xlnee  Its  release  almost  two  jem 


•go.  However,  the  data  that  w«s  generated  in 
this  study  has  proven  useful  la  other  investi- 
gations. The  study  in  no  way  should  be  con- 
sidered any  kind  of  Departmental  plan  for 
this  area. 

MONTAIIA-WTOMING  AQDEODCT  STUDY 

The  Moataoa-Wyomlng  Aqueduct  Study 
was  an  appraisal  of  water  resoarces  in  south- 
eastern Montana  and  northwestern  Wyoming 
that  described  various  aqueduct  configura- 
tions that  could  be  used  to  oonpey  water  from 
sources  of  supply  to  projected  points  of  use. 
Water  supply  data  compiled  for  the  Mon- 
tana-Wyoming Aqueduct  Study  Is  being 
used.  In  part,  to  assess  vartoue  development 
alternatives  being  analyzed  in  the  Northern 
Great  Plains  Resorirce  Program. 

4.  What  Is  the  status  of  the  proposed  flve- 
year  coal  leasing  schedule  and  the  environ- 
mental statement  on  It?  When  will  a  draft 
environmental  impact  statement  be  released? 
Win  the  Department  allow  more  than  46  days 
for  public  review? 

A  coal  leasing  schedule  Is  being  prepared 
through  the  EMARS  process  described  under 
question  2.  The  Secretary  will  he  In  a  position 
to  consider  the  first  Issuance  of  this  schedule 
this  fall  baaed  upon  a  variety  of  data.  We 
have  not  made  a  final  decision  as  to  what 
period  such  a  public  schedule  should  cover. 
As  now  conceived,  the  first  sdhedule  would 
lie  site-specific  for  tiie  first  year. 

The  need  for  an  environmental  statement 
will  be  assessed  on  the  basis  of  the  tracts 
which  may  be  involved,  the  degree  of  public 
discussion,  the  controversy  evident  while  the 
tract  proposals  are  being  considered  through 
the  multiple  use  planning  process,  and  the 
degree  to  which  Issues  involved  are  covered 
in  the  Coal  Programmatic  Rnvlronmental 
Impact  Statement  which  should  be  released 
In  draft  form  In  April  1974. 

If  an  environmental  statement  Is  deemed 
necessary  for  any  combination  of  tracts,  the 
review  period  would  be  established  taking 
Into  consideration  the  complexity  of  the 
statement  and  the  degree  of  public  interest. 
At  this  time  we  are  not  aware  of  a  need  for 
departing  from  the  45-day  period  allowed 
for  public  review. 

5.  To  what  extent  are  all  the  worlc  items 
referred  to  in  questions  1-4  coordinated  with 
each  other? 

The  Under  Secretary  Is  coordinating  the 
Departments  efforts,  and  to  this  end,  has 
actively  directed  the  Involvemant  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretaries  tor  Energy  and  Minerals, 
Program  Development  and  Budget,  and  Land 
and  Water  Resources.  At  the  staff  level,  ana- 
lysts are  comparing  their  efforts  and  exchang- 
ing data  and  analyses  wherever  useful.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  environmental 
Impact  statement  just  begun  on  the  Douglas/ 
Gillette,  Wyoming  corridor,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  will  draw  on  some  of  the 
preliminary  materials  from  Uhe  Northern 
Great  Plains  Resource  Program. 

SEAM  has  been  well  coordinated  with 
NOPRP  activities.  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  personnel  first  Involved  with 
the  design  of  SEAM  were  also  part  of  the 
early  designing  and  development  of  NOPRP. 
SEAM  personnel  have  served  on  NOPRP  work 
groups  and  are  currently  helping  to  write 
major  parts  of  the  April  report  on  surface 
resources. 

The  Secretary's  Initial  coal  leasing  schedule 
wUl  be  a  product  of  »gMAp.q  and  Its  prepara- 
tion Is  being  fully  coordinated  at  aU  De- 
partmental levels  and  with  the  Federal 
Eoergy  Office. 

6.  What  Is  the  status  of  ths  envisoomen- 
tal  statement  currently  being  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Maoagement.  Oeologlcal 
Survey.  Forest  Service  and  Intsrstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  dsvelopnaent  of  seven 
coal  mines  and  a  railroad  line  in  the  Powder 
River  Basin?  Are  the  environmsntal  Impact 
statement  and  the  decisions  it  Is  designed 
to  analyze  cocrdlnated  with  tke  program- 
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matlc  environmental  Impact  statement,  the 
Northern  Oreat  Plains  Bsaources  Program, 
and  all  other  coal  related  actions  already 
discussed? 

The  East  Powder  River  Coal  Basin  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement  Is  being  pre- 
pared by  a  team  located  In  Cheyenne,  Wy- 
oming, under  the  lead  of  BLM's  WycMnlng 
State  Director.  The  team  Is  composed  of  In- 
dividuals representing  varioiia  disciplines 
from  the  Bureau  of  lAnd  Management, 
Geological  Survey,  and  the  Forest  Service 
with  assistance  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  They  are  working  against 
a  target  date  for  a  draft  environmental  state- 
ment by  June  1,  1974. 

Since  the  action  does  not  involve  coal 
leasing — all  the  mine  plans  are  for  existing 
leases — EMARS  is  not  Involved.  The  Coal 
Programmatic  Environmental  Statement 
will  be  referenced  to  avoid  duplication  of 
general  material  contained  In  that  docu- 
ment. The  key  Interrelationship  Is  with 
NOPRP.  The  Cheyenne  team  has  been  In 
direct  contact  with  aU  NOPRP  work  groups 
and  is  using  data  directly  from  these  groups. 
The  NOPRP  schedule  called  for  the  work 
group  data  collection  to  be  complete  by  early 
1974  and  work  group  report  drafts  to  be  Is- 
sued by  April  1974.  As  indicated  here,  the 
schedules  mesh  on  a  Ught  but  fully  adequate 
basis. 

7.  What  Is  the  status  of  the  lawsuit 
brought  against  the  Department  by  the 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  and  oth- 
ers to  enjoin  further  coal  development? 

There  are  two  major  legal  actions  pending 
which  seek  to  enjoin  the  Department  from 
taking  action  with  respect  to  coal  develop- 
ment In  the  Northern  Oreat  Plains. 

The  action  entitled  Sierra  Club  et  al.  v. 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  et  al..  Civil  Action  No. 
1183-73  was  filed  In  the  District  Co\irt  'or 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  June  13  1973, 
and  seeks  to  compel  the  Department  to  pre- 
pare an  environmental  statement  on  coal 
development  In  the  Northern  Oreat  Plains 
prior  to  taking  any  action  relating  to  coal 
development  In  that  region.  On  February  14. 
1974.  the  coiirt  granted  the  motions  of  the 
Department  and  other  defendante  for  sum- 
mary Judgment.  The  court  held  that  there 
was  no  Federal  regional  plan  or  program  for 
the  development  of  coal  In  the  area  and 
that  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  did  not  require  the  preparatloi  of 
an  environmental  statement  on  coal  de- 
velopment In  the  region.  Currently,  there 
Is  pending  before  the  court  the  motion  of 
the  Sierra  Club  and  other  plaintiffs  for  re- 
consideration of  the  Judgment.  In  addition. 
It  Is  possible  that  the  Judgment  will  be  ap- 
pealed by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  action  entitled  Environmental  Defense 
Fund.  Inc..  et  al  v.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  et  al 
Case  No.  1220.  was  filed  In  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Montana:  Billings  Envi- 
sion on  October  18.  1973.  The  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  CouncU.  Inc..  is  one  of  the 
plaintiffs  In  that  suit.  That  action  relates 
primarily  to  the  sale  and  utUlzation  of  wa- 
ter m  the  Northern  Oreat  PUlns  region  but 
also  seeks  to  enjoin  the  Department  from 
continuing  current  policies  and  practices 
which  cause  or  allow  further  development 
or  Implementation  of  alleged  proposals  In 
the  North  Central  Power  Study,  the  Aque- 
duct Study  and  other  studies  described  In 
the  complaint  untfl  a  detailed  environmen- 
tal statement  on  the  planned  development 
of  the  Northern  Great  Plains  is  prepared. 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  filed  a  mo- 
tion to  dismiss  or  strike  the  complaint  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  other  defendante  which  is  pending  lie- 
fore  the  court. 

8.  Is  It  correct  that  the  basic  underlying 
assumption  of  the  NOPRP  Is  that  the  strtp- 
pable  reserves  of  low  sulfur  ooal  In  tha 
Northern  Great  Plains  wlU  be  developed  to 
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meet  the  energy  needs  of  the  country?  Who 
Is  looking  at  alternatives  (other  than  dif- 
ferent levels  of  coal  development)  such  as 
energy  conservation  and  efficiency  and  deep 
mining  of  low  sulfur  coal  reserves?  To  what 
extent  will  these  alternatives  be  evaluated 
and  completely  investigated? 

The  NOPRP  has  no  predetermined  notOin 
as  to  how  essential  Northern  Oreat  Plains 
coal  may  be  In  helping  to  solve  the  Nation's 
energy  problems.  Northern  Oreat  Plains  coal 
is  only  one  of  several  potential  sources  of 
energy  that  the  Nation  could  turn  to  In 
time  of  need.  Energy  shortages  together  with 
our  Increasing  need  for  clean  energy  has 
focused  attention  on  western  coals,  partic- 
ularly the  extensive  lignite  and  subbitimii- 
nous  deposits  in  the  Northern  Great  Plains. 
Since  the  Federal  Oovernment  owns  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  the  coal  reserves 
in  the  Northern  Great  Plains,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable that  we  should  Investigate  the  ef- 
fecte  that  would  stem  from  possible  coal 
development. 

As  part  of  an  effort  to  investigate  alter- 
naUve  sources  of  fuel  energy,  the  Depart- 
ment Is  currently-conducting  studies  In  the 
area  of  geotbermal  and  oil  shale  develop- 
ment. Our  program  efforte  will  Include  an 
assessment  of  the  technical  and  economic 
feasibility  of  deep  mining,  and  we  expect 
to  have  some  information  concerning  deep 
mining  available  for  Inclusion  In  the  NOPRP 
Interim  report.  The  Federal  Energy  Office  in- 
forms me  that  It  Is  looking  at  alternatives 
including  energy  conservation  and  efficiency, 
and  deep  mining  of  low  sulfur  coal  reserves. 
These  alternatives  are  currently  being  eval- 
uated and  completely  Investigated  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Office. 

9.  Would  northern  plains  coal  be  considered 
essential  for  the  solution  of  this  nation's  en- 
ergy problems  if  that  coal  could  only  be  deep 
mined?  Is  It  perhaps  only  the  fact  that  this 
coal  can  be  "cheaply"  strip  mined  that  makes 
it  so  "essential"  for  the  national  energy  sit- 
uation? How  would  the  country  solve  Ite 
energy  problems  If  we  dldnt  have  the  poasl- 
bUlty  of  strip  mined  coal  from  the  northern 
plains? 

We  have  not  made  a  determination  as  to 
the  extent  that  coal  will  be  essential  to  solv- 
ing the  nation's  energy  problems.  Northern 
Oreat  Plains  coal  represente  an  energy  re- 
source that  could  be  made  available  at  com- 
petitive prices  to  serve  regional  and  national 
energy  needs.  Without  the  utilisation  of  this 
coal  resource,  some  energy  needs  would  either 
be  left  unsatisfied  or  the  nation  wotUd  have 
to  turn  to  alternative  foasU-fiiel  or  nonfossU- 
fuel  energy  sources. 

10  wm  large-scale  on-site  development  of 
northern  plains  coal  have  the  effect  of  post- 
poning Intensive  research  and  development 
in  the  most  efficient  use  of  energy  and  the 
production  of  renewable,  less  disruptive  forms 
of  energy? 

No.  Because  of  the  Inherent  environmental 
disadvantages  of  fossU-fuel  energy,  we  would 
expect  Intensive  research  and  development 
to  continue.  It  should  be  noted  that  even 
with  large-scale  development.  Northern  Oreat 
PUlns  coal  would  satisfy  only  a  part  of  aggre- 
gate energy  demand.  Consequently,  we  be- 
lieve that  development  of  this  coal  would  not 
affect  research  and  development  efforte. 

11.  WUl  a  major  co«a  development  In  the 
West  lead  to  reduction  of  coal  mining  in  the 
Midwest  and  Appalachla?  WUl  there  be 
shlfte  of  industrial  plant  locations  closer  to 
the  major  sources  of  energy? 

Because  of  the  Increasing  demand  for  coal 
and  the  unique  quaUUes  of  eastern  ooid  tat 
coking  usee,  we  do  not  expect  coal  production 
In  the  Midwest  and  Appalachla  to  bs  re- 
duced by  ths  development  of  Northern  Oreat 
PUlns  coal.  However,  to  the  extent  Northern 
Oreat  PUlna  coal  or  other  altwnaUve  energy 
resources  are  utilissd,  new  demands  for  east- 
ern coal  will  be  reduced. 
We  have  not  fully  examined  the  seoondaiy 


impacte  of  coal  development  and  have  not 
determined  the  extent  of  potential  shlfte  of 
industrial  plant  locations  to  Northern  Oreat 
Plains  energy  sources.  This  aspect  of  po- 
tential coal  development  wUl  be  examined. 

12.  Wbat  limitations  does  the  svalUblllty 
of  water  resources  place  on  coal  development 
m  the  Northern  Great  Plains?  Is  there  suf- 
ficient water  for  mined  land  reclamatlcn, 
gasification,  ete?  Will  water  have  to  be  di- 
verted from  existing  uses? 

Information  regarding  the  avallablKty  of 
water  resources  to  serve  coal  conversion  ac- 
tivities is  not  sufficiently  complete  for  use  to 
make  a  positive  statement  at  this  tlm;.  Pre- 
liminary indications  suggest  that  a  large 
quantity  of  developable  water  presently  ex- 
Iste  In  the  area.  While  this  aggregate  supply 
is  impressive,  the  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  making  this  water  avaU- 
able  in  time  and  place  Is  of  critical  concern. 

Water  requlremente  for  surface  mining  op- 
erations and  rehabUitatlon  practices  are  not 
particularly  large,  and  It  appears  that  these 
uses  would  not  seriously  deplete  aquifers  or 
compete  with  existing  uses  In  the  area. 

The  avaUabUlty  of  water  ;.upplles,  is,  of 
course,  a  very  Important  component  of  our 
investigations,  and  we  would  expect  to  be  In 
a  position  to  answer  this  question  completely 
when  our  program  studies  are  completed. 

13.  What  are  the  anticipated  effecte  on  air 
and  water  quality  In  the  Northern  Great 
Plains  region  of  coal  development? 

Although  our  Information  is  not  sufficiently 
complete  to  answer  this  question  at  this 
time,  assessing  the  effecte  on  air  and  water 
quality  Is  of  very  specUl  concern  to  us  and 
we  wUl  try  to  evaluate  these  effecte  for  In- 
cltislon  in  the  interim  NOPRP  report.  It 
should  be  stressed,  however,  that  although 
we  should  have  some  Information  avaUable 
concerning  air  and  water  quality  for  Inclu- 
sion In  the  interim  report,  data  must  be  col- 
lected and  carefully  analyzed  over  a  period 
of  time  before  a  meaningfiU  determination 
regarding  these  environmental  effecte  can  be 
made. 

14.  At  what  point  of  development  wUl  the 
Northern  Piains  be  conmiltted  to  full-scale 
development?  At  what  point  are  opUons  fore- 
closed? For  example.  If  an  extensive  water 
delivery  system  Is  buUt  to  shlppable  areas, 
will  strlpmlnlng  be  halted  If  reclamation 
proves  unsatisfactory? 

There  will  be  no  single  point  of  full-scale 
commitment.  DeveKpment,  If  and  when  It 
occurs,  wUl  be  incremental  in  natvire  and 
WlU  be  gialded  by  a  variety  of  factors.  Our 
program  strategy  Is  to  consider  very  carefuUy 
any  added  level  <rf  ccnunltment  untu  we  have 
thoroughly  evaluated  ite  effecte.  The  NOPRP 
effort  wiU  provide  an  assessment  of  what 
might  occur  by  evaluating  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  environmental  Impacte  <a  sev- 
eral levels  of  potential  coal  production. 
Through  EMARS,  we  can  fuUy  consider  the 
commitment  reuted  to  an  individual  lease 
proposal. 

In  req>onae  to  the  example,  there  win  un- 
doubtedly be  degrees  of  rehablUtatlon  suc- 
cess, based  upon  a  variety  of  sou,  vegetative 
and  climatic  factors.  The  ecosystems  are 
being  assessed,  and,  as  knowledge  of  these 
systems  and  rehabUitatlon  technology  im- 
proves, mine  rehabilitation  plans  can  be 
modified  accordingly.  We  Intend  to  stipulate 
in  all  leases  rehabUitatlon  reqtUremente  that 
will  restore  the  lands  to  a  productive  use. 
However,  we  must  admit  we  cannot  fully  re- 
store total  ecosystems  with  todays  tech- 
nology. 

A  total  aqueduct  system  would  not  be  com- 
mitted at  any  one  time.  It,  too,  would  be 
IncrementaUy  staged  over  a  period  of  time, 
and  experience  gained  In  the  earlier  develop- 
ment phases,  along  with  research  and  ad- 
vanced planning,  would  be  otmsMered  care- 
ful' before  oommltttng  to  subsequent 
development. 
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18.  It  kgencles  mmt  to  in*ke  decisloiu  in 
1974,  what  kind  of  deoialon  can  be  mado 
baaed  on  tha  information  that  will  b«  avail- 
able by  that  time? 

Decisionmaking  wlU  ba  UUored  to  the  need 
for  decialona  and  the  data  available.  The  situ- 
ation WlU  be  changing  during  1974  aa  addl- 
tlooal  data  becomes  available.  For  example, 
we  now  have  a  great  deal  of  the  data  required 
for  impact  mitigation  type  decUlons.  such 
as  those  related  to  mine  plan  approval  and 
transmission  line  or  rail  line  right-of-way 
location.  Our  Information  In  these  areas  la 
not  complete,  but  we  feel  that  we  have  or  can 
readily  gather  sulBcient  Information  to  make 
most  decisions  of  this  type  which  are  now 
facing  vm. 

As  to  further  coal  leasing  decisions,  the 
data  requirement  increases.  We  hope  to  have 
enough  dau  by  summer  or  fall,  through 
NOPRP.  EMARS  and  reUted  programs,  to 
make  such  additional  lease  oommltmenta  aa 
are  necessary  to  prevent  serious  Interruption 
of  any  established  coal  markeUng  programs 
of  the  various  energy  companies. 

The  major  decisions  as  to  the  future  long- 
range  direction  and  nature  of  coal  develop- 
ment in  the  Northern  Great  Plains  area  are 
not  exclusively  within  the  Federal  province. 
They  involve  decisions  by  industry,  private 
landowners,  local.  State,  and  Federal  govern- 
ments. 

No  single  entity  prevails.  The  Interim 
NOPRP  report  will  help  provide  both  cooixli- 
naUon  and  data  for  this  type  of  decision- 
making. But  It  wUl  not  provide  all  the  data 
and  ooordlnaUon  needed,  and  It  or  some  sim- 
ilar cooperative  effort  will  have  to  continue 
In  order  to  ensure  the  best  possible  long- 
range  decisionmaking. 

16.  How  many  acres  are  under  Federal  lease 
In  Montana,  Wyoming,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Nebraska?  Who  has  leased  Fed- 
eral lands?  What  about  Indian,  State,  and 
private  leases?  How  many  acres  are  under 
lease  on  these  lands?  Is  there  any  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  coal  reserves  presently 
under  Federal  lease?  Under  other  lands?  How 
do  the  reserves  relate  to  anticipated  demands 
and  past  production? 

There  an  approximately  ass.OOO  acres  of 
Wsderal  coal  under  lease.  There  are  200.000 
acres  in  Wyoming.  17,000  acres  in  North 
Dakota,  3«,000  acres  in  Montana,  and  no 
acres  in  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska.  PMeral 
lands  are  leased  prlmarUy  by  energy  com- 
panies, but  some  leases  are  held  by  private 
Individuals. 

At  this  time,  there  are  approzlmatoly 
81.000  acres  of  Indian  coal  land  under  lease 
In  Montana.  There  Is  no  Indian  coal  land 
under  lease  in  any  of  the  other  Northern 
Great  Plains  States.  These  lands  are  leased 
entirely  by  energy  companies.  Information 
on  State  and  pslvato  acreage  under  lease  la 
being  oompued  but  u  not  avaUable  at  this 
time. 
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Bsoovwrable  strlniable  ooal  reserves  pres- 
enUy  under  Federal  lease  in  Montana.  Wyo- 
ming and  North  Dakota  total  approximately 
10.0  billion  tons.  The  Northern  Great  Plains 
■tudy  will  define  the  Northern  Great  Plains 
coal  reserves.  EMABS  wlU  relate  anticipated 
demands  to  Northern  Great  Plains  coal  re- 
•ervas.  Past  production  of  Northern  Great 
Halns  coal  U  not  a  good  measure  of  the 
future  demand  for  thU  coal  because  of  new 
environmental  valiies  and  current  national 
energy  demands. 

17.  What  reclamation  standards  and  pro- 
oediues  does  the  Department  intend  to  put 
Into  any  new  coal  leases  or  Impose  on  exist- 
ing leases?  Is  reclamation  feasible  on  most 
at  the  lands  in  tba  Northern  Plains? 

B^^amatlon  stipulatloiia  for  new  leases 
wm  be  tallerad  to  each  indlvMiuU  lease.  The 
public,  through  the  Bureau  of  X4uid  Manage- 
ment pteanlng  systam.  «m  have  an  opportii- 
nitf  to  ooatrlbute  to  the  development  of 
reclamation  ataadarda  for  thaae  leasee.  Exist- 


ing leases  must  submit  a  mining  plan  to  the 
Geological  Survey  before  any  mining  opera- 
tions can  begin.  The  reclamation  standards 
stipulated  in  new  leases  must  be  reflected 
In  those  mining  plans  or  the  plan  will  not 
be  approved  by  Geological  Survey. 

Ihe  Department's  regulatloas  concerning 
the  operation  of  coal  mines  (30  CPR  Part 
211)  are  currently  being  revised  and  the  re- 
vised regulations  have  been  published  In 
the  Federal  Register  as  proposed  rulemaking. 
The  proposed  regulations  are  designed  to 
give  coal  lessees  a  better  understanding  of 
their  responslbUlty  to  protect  the  land  and 
other  natiu-al  resources  during  operations 
and  to  provide  for  adequate  planning  to  re- 
claim the  land  concurrently  with  mining 
operations  whenever  feasible.  The  regula- 
tions also  strengthen  the  authority  of  the 
mining  supervisor  who  Is  charged  with  their 
enforcement. 

"Ihe  Department  presently  has  adequate 
regulations  applicable  to  the  leasing  of  coal 
deposits  iinderlylng  Federal  latids  (43  CPR 
Part  23).  These  regulations  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  technical  examinations  prior  to  the 
issuance  of  leases  to  determine  whether  and 
under  what  terms  and  conditions  leases 
should  be  Issued.  They  also  require  that  min- 
ing plans  be  submitted  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  operations.  These  same  regu- 
lations at  26  CPR  177  apply  to  Indian  lands. 

An  objective  of  the  NOPRP  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  Project  SEAM  is 
to  provide  a  more  quantitative  answer  as  to 
when  reclamation  is  feasible.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  taken  the  position 
that  lands  will  not  be  leased  uoless  rehabil- 
itation is  feasible. 

18.  Does  the  Department  intend  to  require 
development  on  the  existing  coal  leases?  On 
new  leases?  Describe  the  proposed  require- 
ments. 

The  Department  is  examining  options 
avaUable  under  existing  authority  for  en- 
couraging production  from  both  existing 
leases  and  from  leases  to  be  issued  in  the 
future,  while  not  discouraging  legitimate 
and  necessary  long-term  holding  of  coal 
reserves.  When  the  Department  has  defined 
feasible  options  that  will  encourage  coal  pro- 
duction, that  information  will  be  furnished 
to  the  Committee. 

19.  Is  new  legislation  necessary  to  assure 
prompt  and  careful  development  on  existing 
and  future  leases? 

New  legislation  is  not  necessary  to  assure 
prompt  and  careful  development  on  existing 
or  future  leases.  It  should  be  explained,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  subject  to  challenge  with 
respect  to  prompt  development  on  existing 
leases.  Section  7  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1920  (30  UjS.C.  §  207)  provldea: 

"leases  shall  be  for  indeterminate  periods 
upon  condition  of  diligent  devefcpment  and 
continued  operation  of  the  mine  or  mines. 
.  .  .  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  if  in 
his  Judgment  the  public  interest  will  be  sub- 
served thereby,  in  lieu  of  the  provision  herein 
contained  requiring  continuous  operaUons  of 
the  mine  or  mines,  provide  in  the  lease  for 
the  payment  of  an  annual  advance  royalty 
upon  a  minimum  number  of  tons  of  coal. 
Which  In  no  case  shaU  aggregate  less  than  the' 
amount  of  rentals  herein  provided  for." 

leases  which  have  been  issued  tmder  the 
Act  contain  the  following  provision: 

"Beginning  with  the  sixth  year  of  the  lease, 
except  where  operations  are  Interrupted  by 
strikes,  the  elemente  or  casualties  not  attrib- 
utable to  the  lessee,  or  unless  on  application 
and  showing  made,  operations  skall  be  sus- 
pended when  market  conditions  are  such  that 
the  leosee  cannot  operate  except  at  a  loss  or 
suspended  for  other  reasons  specified  in  sec- 
tion 39  of  the  Act  to  mine  the  coal  each  year 
and  pay  a  royalty  thereon  to  a  value  of  «i  per 
acre  or  fraction  thereof.  Operations  xmder 
this  lease  shaU  be  conMnuous  except  in  cir- 
cumatanoee  described  or  unless  the  lessee 


shall  pay  a  royalty,  less  rent,  on  such  mini- 
mimi  amovmt  of  lease  depoeito,  for  one  year 
in  advance,  in  which  case  operations  may  be 
suspended  for  that  year." 

Past  practice  of  the  Department  has  been 
to  Eu:cept  the  advance  royalty  specified  in  the 
above  quoted  provision  In  lieu  of  continuous 
operations  in  the  leasehold  wiUiout  further 
administrative  action.  If  the  Department 
should  now  change  its  position  and  refuse  to 
accept  advance  royalty  in  lieu  of  continuous 
operations,  it  Is  possible  that  lessees  will  chal- 
lenge the  Department's  authority  on  the  basis 
of  a  claim  that  the  Department  exercised  its 
discretion  with  respect  to  allowing  payment 
of  advance  royalties  in  lieu  of  continuous 
development  when  it  executed  tfce  lease.  It 
is  the  Departments  position  that  the  above 
quoted  provision  would  not  support  such  an 
argument.  That  provision  merely  establishes 
the  annual  advance  royalty  which  the  Secre- 
tary may  accept  in  Ueu  of  continuous  opera- 
tions U  in  his  Judgment  the  public  interest 
will  be  subserved  thereby.  In  addition,  that 
provision  does  not  dispense  with  the  require- 
ment for  diligent  development. 

With  respect  to  prompt  development  of 
future  leases,  the  Department  is  considering 
whether  to  include  in  thoee  future  leases 
requirements  for  rental  and  advance  royalties 
which  will  make  It  desirable  to  develop  the 
leases  promptly  rather  than  holding  them  for 
speculation  or  long-term  reserves.  No  new 
legislative  authority  is  necessary  to  authorize 
such  provision. 

With  respect  to  careful  development  of 
both  existing  and  future  leases,  the  Depart- 
ment requires  that  mining  plans  be  sub- 
mitted prior  to  the  commencement  of  opera- 
tions on  all  leases.  If  the  minU«  plans  do 
not  Indicate  that  there  will  be  careful  devel- 
opment, approval  wiU  not  be  granted. 

21.  What  are  the  future  research  needs  of 
the  NGPRP?  What  specific  areas  need  more 
study?  How  much  time  would  be  required  for 
these  future  needs? 

At  this  time,  the  need  for  future  researeh 
has  not  been  fully  determined;  bowever  a 
number  of  areas  of  considertttion  have 
emerged  as  requiring  continuing  study  in 
FY  1975.  They  include  air  quality,  water 
quality  and  local  community  intpacta.  We 
should  understand  the  important  aspecte  of 
these  considerations  within  a  year's  time. 

22.  How  does  the  Administration  view  the 
northern  plains  coal  in  relaUonshlp  to  Proj- 
ect Independence? 

The  Administration  views  coal  from  the 
Northern  Great  Plains  as  a  potentially  Im- 
portant soiirce  of  domesUc  ene^y  supply 
for  Project  Independence.  Nortlwrn  Great 
Plains  coal  is  relatively  inexpensive  to  mine, 
can  bo  produced  in  large  quantities  in  a  rela- 
tively short  time,  and  U  a  low  sulfur  fuel 
source.  Nonetheless,  we  are  cognlxstnt  of  the 
fact  that  at  the  present  time  Northern  Great 
Plains  coal  provides  less  than  1  %  of  the  Na- 
tion's energy  needs  and  that  a  major  shift  in 
ite  role  is  unlikely  by  1980.  In  the  longer 
run,  although  its  potential  Is  great,  l.e.,  pro- 
viding as  much  as  7-10%  of  th»  Nation's 
energy  needs,  the  future  market  demand  for 
Northern  Great  Plains  coal  is  uncertain  be- 
cause of  the  relatively  low  BTU  eontent  of 
this  coal,  its  distance  from  majoy  cons\un- 
Ing  centera.  and  the  greater  attmctlvenesa 
from  an  environmental  standpoint  of  non- 
fossil  fuel  alternatives  should  major  break- 
throughs on  such  energy  sources  occur  later 
in  this  century. 

The  analysis  developed  through  the  NGPRP 
will  provide  us  with  a  better  understanding 
of  the  role  of  this  coal  and  how  major  na- 
tional and  international  energy  dev«lopmente 
might  Influence  the  contribution  this  coal 
may  make  to  our  domestic  energy  supplies. 
I  should  add  that  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
is  studying  the  role  Northern  Orsit  Plains 
coal  can  pUy  In  Project  Indepen<lenoe  and 
It  Is  examining  ways  of  aoceleratlng  western 
coal  development.  ' 
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23.  What  was  the  Initial  time  frame  for 
the  NGPRP?  Has  it  been  shortened?  Is  this 
time  frame  adequate  to  generate  new  field 
information? 

Aa  originally  proposed,  the  NGPRP  was  to 
be  a  multi-year  study  culminating  in  a  final 
report.  Our  present  plan  Is  to  release  an 
interim  report  on  July  1,  1974.  and  at  that 
point  a  decision  will  be  made  as  to  the  scope 
and  type  cf  continuing  program  needed  be- 
yond that  date. 

We  have  identified  new  field  studies  for 
FTT  75  in  order  to  produce  data  that  will  help 
us  address  some  of  the  issues  encountered 
in  our  investigations. 

24.  What  has  been  the  Administration 
policy  for  funding  of  the  NGPRP?  Has  the 
funding  been  adequate  to  reach  the  objec- 
tives of  the  original  program  outline? 

To  date,  the  Administration  has  not  re- 
quested separately  identified  appropriations 
for  the  program.  The  funding  has  been  ade- 
quate and  has  not  been  a  constraint  on  our 
effort  to  prepare  the  Interim  report. 

25.  To  what  extent  have  the  States  partici- 
pated in  the  NGPRP?  The  citizens  of  the 
region?  Has  the  Program  afforded  maximum 
input  from  the  States  and  the  citizens  of 
the  region? 

Initially,  a  series  of  public  meetings  were 
held  in  the  five  Northern  Great  Plains  States 
of  Wyoming.  Montana.  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska  to  Inform  the  public 
about  the  NGPRP  and  to  actively  solicit 
their  knowledgeable  input  to  the  program. 
We  have  continued  to  hold  these  public 
gatherings  and  plan  to  keep  the  public  fully 
inforaaed  of  program  activities. 

The  program  receives  ite  policy  guidance 
from  the  Program  Review  Board  (PRE) 
which  has  a  representative  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Environn>ental  Protection 
Agency  and  Governor  Hathaway  representing 
the  five  States  of  Wyoming,  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska.  The 
Program  Management  Team  (PMT)  which 
dlrecte  the  program  has  members  from  all 
five  States  and  the  three  Federal  agencies. 
The  States'  participation  has  been  active 
and  is  essential  if  we  are  to  adequately 
address  the  objectives  of  the  program. 

All  of  the  PMT  meetings  are  c^>en  to  the 
public  and  their  participation  Is  actively 
sought.  We  notify  over  700  individuals  and 
organizations,  as  well  as  the  press,  each  time 
a  meeting  is  held.  We  believe  the  NGPRP 
is  effectively  receiving  maximum  input  to  ite 
programs  from  all  Interested  parties. 

26.  Have  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Northern 
Plains  been  involved  in  the  NGPRP?  What 
has  been  the  extent  of  their  Involvement? 
When  was  their  active  participation  solicited? 
How  is  the  Program  tailored  to  meet  their 
needs? 

The  Indians  of  the  Northern  Great  Plains 
were  advised  of  the  goals  of  the  NGPRP  from 
ite  beginning  and  were  asked  to  review  the 
study  outline  and  to  participate  In  the  vari- 
ous activities  of  the  program.  The  request  for 
this  participation  resulted  In  aome  Tryiuna 
attending  work  group  meetings  and.  as  indi- 
viduals, they  have  contributed  a  p<»tion  of 
our  baseline  data.  As  the  program  progressed, 
however.  It  became  evident  that  the  24  tribes 
In  the  N<»them  Great  Plains  were  extremely 
concerned  about  possible  coal  development 
and  the  demand  for  their  resources,  particu- 
larly water,  and  that  these  concerns  were  not 
being  adequately  addressed  by  the  Northern 
Great  Plains  Program.  This  occurred  because 
of  the  diveralty  of  intereste  among  tribes, 
the  unique  character  of  these  Interests,  and 
the  lack  of  funds  on  the  part  of  the  tribal 
councUs  to  Implement  their  active  participa- 
tion In  the  NGPRP. 

These  problems  were  recognized  by  the 
Program  Review  Board  (PBB)  chairman,  and 
on  November  7.  1973.  he  sent  to  each  tribal 
chairmsn  m  the  Northern  Great  Plains  a 
letter  offering  to  work  dlrecUy  with  each 


tribe  to  ensure  that  their  concerns  were  ex- 
presEed  in  our  interim  report.  Along  with  this 
oiler  went  a  commitment  to  fund  their  par- 
ticipation. 

Since  that  time,  the  NGPRP  Program  Man- 
ager has  spent  a  significant  portion  of  his 
time  working  with  the  tribal  representatives. 
This  euort  has  resulted  In  the  formation  of 
an  ad  hoc  conunitcee  tentatively  called  the 
Northern  Great  Plains  Indians  Natural  Re- 
source Federation  which  is  drafting  a  report 
to  be  submitted  to  the  NGPRP.  The  main 
tlirust  of  tills  report  will  be  Indian  water 
rights.  The  committee  intends  to  define  tiie 
Inaliuis'  right  to  claim  water  in  the  North- 
ern Great  Plains,  document  the  legal  basis  for 
this  claim,  and  define  programs  wliich  should 
be  initiated  to  quantify  this  claim.  The  re- 
port will  also  addresc  other  natural  resource 
use  questions  and  the  concern  Indians  have 
about  the  impact  coal  development  couid 
have  on  their  tribal  integrity  and  life  stlye. 

The  latest  meeting  ol  this  committee  was 
held  in  Mobridge,  South  Dakota,  on  February 
28  and  March  1.  At  this  meeting  the  commit- 
tee presented  its  first  draft  report  to  repre- 
sentatives of  16  of  the  24  Northern  Great 
Plains  tribes.  The  tone  of  this  meeting  Indi- 
cated that  a  single  report  will  be  agreed  upon 
by  all  24  trloes;  however,  we  wUi  accept  re- 
ports from  individual  trloes  should  they  de- 
cide they  cannot  be  a  party  to  the  report 
prepared  by  this  Federation. 

27.  Should  the  NGPRP  be  continued?  Un- 
der what  structure?  How  much  would  It 
cost  to  continue  the  Program? 

The  future  of  the  NGPRP  will  depend  on 
the  needs  Identified  in  the  Interim  report; 
therefore,  we  believe  It  Is  premature  to  make 
any  final  decisions  about  the  future  organi- 
zation, funding  level,  and  responsibilities. 

Specific  options  for  ite  structure,  includ- 
ing a  continuation  of  effort  as  presently  con- 
stituted, win  be  considered  by  the  Program 
Review  Board  later  this  month.  * 

1.  To  what  extent  wUl  the  uncoordinated 
leasing  of  Federal  coal  land  in  the  past  hin- 
der future  land  use  and  resources  planning 
under  EMARS? 

EMARS  and  NGPRP  wiU  Identify  areas 
where  coal  development  could  result  In  seri- 
ous environmental,  social  and  economic 
problems.  To  the  extent  existing  coal  leases 
In  these  areas  are  developed,  adverse  envi- 
ronmental, social,  and  economic  impacts 
may  occur. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  rec- 
ognized these  potential  impacte  and  we  are 
investigating  methods  to  prevent  them.  Some 
can  l>e  solved  at  the  time  mining  and  recla- 
mation plans  are  submitted  to  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey.  Othere  cannot  and  at  this  time 
we  do  not  have  solutions  for  them. 

Past  leases  will  not  hinder  the  EMARS 
program,  however  these  leases  may  Interfere 
with  the  Biu«au  of  Land  Management's  over- 
all planning  for  the  use  of  recreation,  gras- 
Ing,  forest  production  and  watershed 
resources. 

2.  The  vast  majority  of  Federal  coal  leases 
are  not  producing  coal.  Will  steps  be  taken 
by  the  Department  either  to  bring  these 
leases  Into  production  or  to  cancel  them? 

The  Department  Is  In  the  process  of  ex- 
amining this  question.  We  are  examining  the 
leases  to  determine  the  quanUty  of  recov- 
erable resources  on  them  and  the  coste  be- 
ing inciirred  by  the  companies  holding  these 
leases.  We  are  also  considering  the  possible 
methods  for  obtaining  increaaed  production 
on  coal  leases  issued  pursuant  to  the  Min- 
eral leasing  Act  as  amended  (30  UBC 
11181-263),  and  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
tat  Acquired  I*nds  (30  17.SjC.  If  361-369). 

3.  In  view  <^  the  blUlons  of  tons  of  coal 
which  have  already  been  leased  but  which 
still  Ue  In  the  ground,  does  the  Department 
feel  It  U  necessary  to  lease  additional  land  In 
the  near  future  to  help  the  nation  meet'lte 
energy  needs? 


The  Department  is  in  the  process  of  exam- 
ining the  need  to  lease  additional  western 
coal  lands.  There  are  approximately  15  billion 
tons  of  coal  under  lease  in  Colorado.  Mon- 
tana. New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming.  10  bUllon  tons  are  recoverable 
by  surface  mining  and  5  billion  by  under- 
ground mining  methods.  These  figures  in- 
clude quantities  of  coal  that  are  not  eco- 
nomically recoverable  because  of  sizes  of 
leases,  their  location,  and  transportation 
costs.  There  are  also  environmental  problems 
associated  with  some  of  tliese  leases. 

Much  of  this  coal  has  been  committed  for 
use  in  power  generation.  It  is  estimated  that 
within  iO  years  industry  expects  production 
from  these  leases  to  reach  150  million  tons 
per  year.  This  estimate  dees  not  reflect  coal 
under  lease  that  is  being  held  for  onsite  gasi- 
fication. In  addition  the  long  lead  time  re- 
quired for  developing  a  mine,  capital  forma- 
tion, and  market  contract  negotiations  neces- 
sitates the  leasing  of  coal  years  before  it  is 
actually  developed. 

Demand  for  coal  is  expected  to  rise  sub- 
stantially within  the  next  ten  yeare  and  leas- 
ing coal  from  the  Northern  Great  Plains  is 
one  alternative  that  can  be  considered  for 
supplying  this  demand.  However,  the  De- 
partment will  not  make  a  decision  on  the 
need  to  lease  addlUonal  lands  unUl  the 
NGPRP  Interim  report  and  the  Coal  Pro- 
grammatic Statement  are  completed  and  we 
have  tboroughly  analyzed  the  utility  of  exist- 
ing leases. 

4.  What  is  the  working  relationship  be- 
tween the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
which  leases  coal,  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, which  constructs  the  water  sys- 
tems without  which  coal  development  can- 
not occur?  Does  the  Bureau  of  ReclamaUou 
have  input  to  the  EMARS  program? 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  coal  Is 
being  developed  In  the  Northern  Great  Plains 
and  increased  coal  development  can  occur 
without  Federal  water  development  programs 
as  evidenced  by  Industrial  purchase  of  agri- 
cultural water.  appUcations  for  driUing  deep 
wells,  and  development  of  small  storage 
reservoirs. 

The  NGPRP  framework  coordinates  the 
functions  of  the  various  Federal/State 
agencies  into  a  productive  work  effort.  As  an 
example  of  this,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement with  Ite  expertise  in  the  area  of 
surface  and  undergroimd  resources  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  with  ite  expertise  in 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  water 
deUvery  systems  are  working  together  la 
NGPRP  to  achieve   the  program  objective*. 

The  Bureau  of  RecIamaUon  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  also  are  working 
together  on  matters  reUted  to  soli  and  water 
data  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  mining 
and  rehabilitation  potentlallUes  In  EMAH8 
tract  selection  procedures.  This  coordination 
also  closely  Involves  the  Geological  Survey. 

5.  To  what  extent  does  the  economic  vla- 
bUlty  of  coal  development  In  the  Northern 
Plains  depend  on  pubUdy  financed  water 
diversion  systems  and  extremely  low  cost 
Federal  leases? 

We  are  examining  this  particular  question 
In  our  work  activities.  We  recognize  that  It 
is  an  important  question,  but  we  cannot  an- 
swer it  at  this  time.  In  our  studies  of  the 
economic  impact  of  Federal  vs.  non-FMeral 
water  development,  we  are  also  examining 
the  enviroxmiental  coete  associated  with  the 
two  types  of  development. 

Industry  is  moving  on  at  least  a  limited 
scale  to  provide  their  own  storage  facilities 
and  water  delivery  systems  in  some  key  co«l 
bearing  areas.  We  Intend  to  pureue  the  prin- 
ciple of  Industry  paying  for  the  cost  of  de- 
velc^ment  of  water  supply  faculties  needed 
for  development  of  coal  resources. 

6.  How  much  water  is  available  In  the 
Northern  Plains  for  coal  development?  How 
much  of  this  has  already  been  optioned  for 
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ooml  <levelopment?  How  much  more  has  been 
applied  for? 

At  this  time,  the  amount  of  water  available 
for  coal  development  In  the  Northern  Great 
Plalna  has  not  been  determined.  As  addressed 
In  an  earlier  question,  an  assessment  of  water 
avaUablllty  Is  a  very  Important  component 
Of  our  Investigations,  and  we  anticipate  pro- 
viding a  more  positive  statement  when  our 
studies  are  completed.  Preliminary  indica- 
tions suggest  that  with  average  annual  sur- 
plus river  Hows  exceeding  16  million  acre- 
feet  annually  at  Bismarck,  North  Dakota, 
between  8  and  9  mlUlon  acre-feet  of  water 
would  be  firmed  up  for  use  within  the  region, 
even  in  water  short  years.  When  considering 
this  16  million  acre-feet  of  average  annual 
surplus  flows  together  with  about  40-mllllon 
acre-feet  of  unused  conservation  capacity 
that  could  be  made  available  for  use  from  the 
mainstream  reservoirs  on  the  Missouri  River, 
It  becomes  readily  apparent  that  a  consider- 
able amount  of  water  exists  In  the  area. 

This  amount  of  water  Is  quite  large  relative 
to  the  1.6  million  acre-feet  of  water  assumed 
to  be  required  In  the  most  extensive  scenario 
forecast.  However,  Indian  and  State  water 
rlghta,  environmental  constraints,  convey- 
ance problems,  and  competing  uses- will  re- 
duce the  water  that  actually  can  be  made 
available  at  a  specific  site  Is  uncertain. 

Although  we  have  no  way  of  identifying 
the  Intended  use  of  the  water,  our  records 
Indicate  that  approximately  712,0<]0  acre-feet 
of  water  has  been  optioned  and  another 
1,991,000  acre-feet  of  water  has  been  applied 
tor.  In  general,  these  options  and  applica- 
tions are  attributable  to  major  energy  com- 
panies. 

7.  To  what  extent  is  the  ranching  and 
farming  industry  in  the  Northern  Plains 
threatened  by  coal  development? 

The  impact  of  coal  development  on  ranch- 
ing and  farming  is  directly  related  to  the 
level  of  production  and  poaalble  mix  of  coal 
A«r9iapm»nt,  both  in  terms  of  mining  and 
coal  proceaalng.  Current  levels  of  develop- 
ment have  displaced  Individual  ranches  but 
have  not  had  a  aignflcant  effect  on  the 
agricultural  industry  per  se. 

The  Impacts  of  various  projected  levels  of 
eoal  development  are  being  annrancia  through 
the  NOFBP.  The  Interim  report  should  pro- 
Ude  an  initial  Indication  of  possible  impacts. 

8.  What  is  the  status  of  the  coal  lease 
appllcaUons  on  file  for  land  on  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  and  Crow  Indian  reservations? 

The  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  has  peti- 
tioned the  Secretary  to  cancel  coal  lease  ap- 
plications and  permits  on  their  reservation. 
Departmental  discussions  are  being  held  on 
the  trtbe'a  poaltton  and  »  dedston  wlU  he 
made  shortly.  Action  on  the  lease  applications 
and  permits  are  being  held  In  abeyance 
penrtlng  the  outcome  of  the  Secretary's 
dedalon  on  the  mbe'a  petition. 

Weetnaoreland  Besources,  Inc.  has  been 
lacued  two  coal  leases  on  the  Crow  Indian 
Beservatton.  The  validity  of  these  leasee  are 
not  in  question  but  the  Tribe  and  the  coal 
eompany  are,  through  mutual  agreement, 
zenegotlatlng  some  of  the  lease  terms. 

9.  What  are  the  major  defects  of  the  cur- 
rent coal  leasing  system?  What  recommenda- 
tions for  a  better  system  can  you  make? 

Leasing  any  and  aU  coal  lands  on  flrst- 
oome,  first-served  basis  without  concern 
for  envlrtmmental  factors  placed  too  much 
of  a  burden  on  approval  of  mining  plans. 
A  lease  U  a  contractual  relationship  which 
poses  legal  problems  If  no  environmentally 
acceptable  mining  method  can  be  devised. 

Preeently,  we  are  issuing  occasional  leases 
U  they  meet  certain  short-term  criteria. 
Tboae  criteria  mainly  focus  on  meeting  en- 
Tlrauaental  Btondards  and  supplying  coal 
to  an  eilsttng  operation.  The  Department 
has  been  vlgaroualy  pursuing  the  develc^- 
ment  at  a  new  coal  leasing  program 
(BICAB8)   and  Inootrporating  that  program 
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Into  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  plan- 
ning system.  Except  for  the  ffew  leases  meet- 
ing the  short-term  criteria,  no  leases  have 
been  Issued  for  several  years.  During  this 
interim,  the  current  coal  leasing  system  has 
been  and  is  being  developed.  Until  the  new 
leasing  system  Is  operational,  its  defects  will 
not  be  known. 

Poixowup  Answers  to  Qdestsons  Submitted 
TO  THE  Department  of  Intehiob 

2(a).  Question:  "Describe  the  EMARS  sys- 
tem— ■■ 

ATiswer:  The  EMARS  system  consists  of 
an  allocation  process  to  determine  the  rate 
at  which  Inventoried  Federal  coal  should  en- 
ter the  market,  and  a  tract  selection  process 
to  relate  these  demands  to  optimum  sites 
where  the  best  coal  can  be  equated  with 
the  most  favorable  rehabUltstion  potential. 

This  system  establishes  ;  rocedures  for 
selecting  the  most  advantageous  rehabilita- 
tion objective  from  among  the  alternatives 
available  at  each  site  where  future  Federal 
coal  leasing  may  take  place.  It  will  define 
a  timetable  for  rebabUitation  concurrent 
with  mining  operations,  and  through  detailed 
preplanning  wUl  Identify  the  ^leclflc  rehabil- 
itation specifications  which  must  be  accom- 
plished. In  order  that  the  chosen  objective 
may  be  auccessfxilly  achieved. 

It  will  issue  prior  to  leasing,  definite  com- 
pliance standards  for  each  5te  category  so 
that  potential  bidders  for  future  Federal 
coal  leases  will  be  able  to  compute  operation- 
al costs  requisite  for  successful  rehabilita- 
tion, and  so  that  design  and  approval  of 
mining  plans  may  be  facilitated  after  leases 
are  issued.  Such  preplanning  will  clearly  in- 
dicate the  basis  on  which  conditions  at  pro- 
posed coal  leasing  sites  are  evaluated,  and 
will  provide  for  active  participation  by  the 
public  and  potential  bidders  In  the  design 
and  review  of  preplans,  and  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  leasing  areas. 

EMARS  consist  of  three  major  program  ele- 
ments: 

(1)   allocation,  1 

(3)  tract  selection,  and        | 

(3)  leasing. 

The  allocation  process  relates  Inventoried 
Federal  coal  resources  to  projections  of  coal- 
derived  energy  needs  which  are  disaggregated 
into  regional  demands  for  coal -derived  BTU's. 
These  data,  along  with  any  policy  directives 
as  to  the  overall  role  of  Federal  coal  In  the 
total  energy  mix,  wUl  aUocate  regional  de- 
mands for  Federal  coal  resoutces  to  specific 
inventoried  coal  resource  areas  by  an  allo- 
cation model. 

In  the  tract  selection  phase,  the  coal  al- 
location targets  will  be  distributed  to  coal- 
leasing  States  and  BLM  Districts  via  normal 
budget-cycle  procedures.  The  coal  allocation 
targets  Identify  the  amount  of  coca  which 
should  be  leased  the  next  fiscal  year  with 
projections  for  the  subsequent  4  years.  At 
the  District  level.  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment minerals  personnel,  coordinating  with 
the  Geological  Survey,  wlU  "lay  out"  opti- 
mum coal  lease  sales  containing  the  targeted 
amount  of  reserves  in  areas  where  effective 
rehabilitation  can  be  asaured,  and  prepare 
Mineral  Activity  Plans  according  to  estab- 
lished procedures  of  the  Buieau  of  Land 
Management  planning  system.  After  public 
participation,  a  final  planning  system  mul- 
tiple-use recommendation  will  be  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  District 
Manager. 

These  specific  allocation  recommendations 
will  be  coordinated  with  ottier  Districts' 
submissions  at  the  State  level,  and  wUl  in- 
clude definite  rehabilitation  objectives 
chosen  from  the  alternatives  available,  and 
financed  at  optimum  levels  from  coal  produc- 
tion. Base  resource  data  wiU  be  adequate  "n 
all  cases.  Allocation  recommendations  from 
the  States  will  then  be  combined  at  Bureau 
of  Land   Management   Headquarters   level 


(Washington,  DC.)  into  a  site-Specific,  1-year 
leasing  schedule  and  a  tentative  4-year  leas- 
ing schedule,  and  then  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  for  final  consideration,  adjustment 
and  approval. 

Allocation  recommendations  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  be  an- 
uouncel  as  proposed  leasing  schedules  for 
which  Bureau  of  Land  Management  will  pre- 
pare necessary  environmental  Impact  evalua- 
tions, taking  advantage  of  previously  pre- 
pared programmatic  statements  and  the 
thorough  environmental  analj^s  and  public 
review  provisions  specifically  afforded  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  Und-use  plan- 
ning system. 

The  leasing  phase  of  EMAR3  begins  with 
detailed  pre-planning  of  the  coordinated 
mining  and  rehabilitation  factors  required 
for  successful  rehabilitation  and  subsequent 
surface  resource  management,  according  to 
the  objectives  chosen.  Compliance  standards 
and  sample  stipulations  for  each  site  will  be 
made  available  well  ahead  of  any  scheduled 
lease  sales.  The  leasing  phase  concludes 
with: 

a.  Pre-sale  evaluations  (including  prepara- 
tion of  environmental  assessments) . 

b.  Holding  lease  sales. 

c.  Post-sale  evaluation  proced|u-es. 

d.  Lease  Issuance. 

The  Geological  Survey  is  alio  beginning 
efforts  to  accomplish  much  of  the  same  task 
for  lands  already  under  lease,  so  that  mining 
plans  can  be  easily  approved  where  the  best 
quality  coal  coincides  with  superior  rebabUi- 
tation potential,  and  early  weimlng  can  be 
provided  as  to  areas  where  mining  plans  may 
be  difficult  to  approve  or  require  special  con- 
sideration. 

To  assume  orderly  consideration  of  all 
possible  factors  and  Interests,  aU  future 
EMARS  program  decisions  will  be  formulated 
through  BLM's  formal  land-use  planning  sys- 
tem to  reconcile  resource  conflicts,  obtain 
public  viewpoints,  coordinate  related  studies 
and  planning  efforts,  and  to  produce  ad- 
equate an  timely  allocation  necommenda- 
tlons  for  initial  coal  leasing  schedules  in 
areas  which  will  not  intensify  esisting  prob- 
lems. 

The  EMARS  timetable  includes  specific 
tasks,  now  underway,  to  develop  the  data 
most  critical  to  early  asRessment  of  coal  al- 
location requirements,  such  as  current  pro- 
duction commitments  by  compfuiles,  which 
the  Geological  Survey  is  obtaining  by  indus- 
try-wide questionnaire.  Initial  EMARS  site 
selection  activities  wUl  be  directed  to  areas 
with  the  least  uncertainties  or  where  the 
type  of  uncertainties  are  those  having  little 
effect  on  necessary  decisions.  The  long-range 
program  is  developing,  as  an  integral  part  of 
selecting  leasing  sites,  detaUed  analysis  of 
ownership  patterns,  as  well  as  studies  to 
examine  the  complex  and  subtle  interrela- 
tionships of  price,  nuu-kets,  incentives,  fair 
market  value.  avallabUlty  of  resources,  and 
competition. 

EMARS  WlU  also  analyze  the  effect  of  un- 
planned patterns  of  coal  ownerslUp  (includ- 
ing leases)  on  future  Industrial  develop- 
ment of  these  rural  regions.  Large  areas  have 
already  been  leased  without  regard  to  the 
kinds  of  considerations  now  generaUy  agreed 
as  being  essential.  The  option  to  use  incen- 
tives or  deterrents  toward  futtu'a  production 
from  these  areas  must  weigh  the  same  fac- 
tors applied  to  choice  of  tracts  for  future 
leasing,  as  will  approval  of  mining  and  re- 
habUltatlon  plans.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
clear  that  coal  reserves  already  under  lease 
must  play  a  major  part,  as  soon  as  safely 
possible,  in  providing  replacement  fueU  for 
petroleum  supplies  which  remain  unavaUable 
because  of  physical  or  political  factors,  or 
unaccepUble  price  levels. 

The  effect  of  craay-quUt  patterns  of  pri- 
vate surface  ownership  on  avallabUlty  of  un> 
derlylng  Federal  coal  deposits  la  also  being 
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studied.  Resovirce  data  must  be  upgraded  to 
eliminate  generalizations. 

Regardless  of  rates  and  locations  of  new 
leasing,  baseline  studies  on  rehabilitation 
potential  will  continue  on  lands  currently 
under  lease,  so  that  review  of  mining  plans 
and  monitoring  of  rehabilitation  compliance 
wUl  meet  the  highest  standards.  This  will 
Include  lands  conUng  Into  lease  status  from 
new  discoveries  of  coal  on  outstanding  pros- 
pecting permits,  as  well  as  when  considering 
deferral  of  production,  assignments,  modifi- 
cation of  lease  terms,  renewal  actions  and 
the  like,  on  aU  leases,  regardless  of  when 
issued.  NaturaUy,  aU  of  our  efforts  are  coordi- 
nated with  other  joint  efforts  by  Federal, 
State  and  local  Government  agencies  to  pro- 
vide an  analytical  and  Informational  frame- 
work for  policy  and  planning  decisions  at  all 
levels  of  Government,  such  as  the  Northern 
Great  Plains  Resources  Study.  The  end  result 
is  intended  to  be  a  decisionmaking  aid  for 
local,  SUte  and  Federal  Interests  who  to- 
gether must  plan  and  manage  the  area's  land 
and  resources. 

2(b).  Question:  What  is  the  current  status 
of  EMARS? 

Answer:  The  EMARS  timetable  Includes 
specific  tasks,  now  underway.  The  Geological 
Survey  has  obtained  an  Industry-wide  ques- 
tionnaire of  current  coal  lease  holders  re- 
quiring information  such  as  current  produc- 
tion commitments.  A  preliminary  analysis  of 
coal  leases  was  completed  on  January  15, 
1974.  An  analysu  of  existing  coal  leases  Is 
underway.  Studies  have  begun  on  a  coal 
multiple  regression  evaluation  model.  On 
February  17,  1974,  a  contract  with  IBM  was 
let  to  study  the  posslbUlties  In  automating 
ownership  and  coal  resource  information.  A 
coal  leasing  schedule  wlU  be  prepared  after 
completion  of  the  Northern  Great  Plains 
Study,  preparation  of  a  coal  leasing  strategy, 
and  completion  of  the  coal  program  EJ^S.  If 
the  results  of  reviews  and  analyses  In  regard 
to  the  EJJ3.  Indicate  that  the  coal  program 
can  be  accelerated  within  acceptable  environ- 
mental standards.  The  five  year  schedule  wUl 
be  site  specific  for  the  first  year  only.  It  is 
hoped  a  wide  variety  of  resource  Information 
can  be  Integrated  into  EMARS  aUocatlon 
model  with  goal  of  developing  necessary 
mineral  resource  needs  at  the  minimum  en- 
vironmental cost. 

2(c).  Question:  "Indicate  when  the 
(EMARS  System)  wiU  be  put  into  opera- 
tion." 

Ansver:  EMARS  is  a  process  for  rapid  and 
fiexlble  Implementation  of  coal  policy-  it 
does  not  set  policy  but,  as  the  name  implies, 
recommends  to  policy  levels  the  specific 
tracts  of  Federal  coal  lands  best  suited  for 
coal  production,  if  and  when  poUcy  should 
Indicate  the  need  for  further  leasing.  There- 
fore, it  is  In  operation  now  insofar  as  field 
efforts  to  identify  the  first  allocation  recom- 
mendations are  concerned.  Early  this  simi- 
mer,  the  BLM  wlU  review  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Its  several  State  offices  parUdpatlng 
in  initial  tract  selection  efforts,  and  wUl  sub- 
mit a  schedule  of  potential  coal  lease  sales 
to  the  Secretary,  who  will  have  fuU  latitude 
as  to  when  and  to  what  extent  he  may  direct 
BLM  to  proceed  with  leasing  the  tracts  thus 
Identified. 

4(a).  Question:  What  is  the  status  of  the 
proposed  five-year  coal  leasing  schedule? 

Answer:  The  five-year  coal  leasing  sched- 
ule Is  concurrent  with  the  schedule  devel- 
oped for  EMARS:  l.e..  a  leasing  schedule  wlU 
be  prepared  after  completion  of  the  North- 
em  Great  Plains  Study,  preparation  of  a 
coal  leasing  strategy,  and  completion  of  the 
programmatic  EIS.  The  leasing  schedule  wiU 
be  site-specific  for  the  first  year  and  with  a 
general  schedule  for  the  next  four  years. 
However,  as  EMABS  becomes  fully  opera- 
tional, the  five-year  coal  leasing  schedule 
wui  be  slte-speciflc  for  five  years,  adjusted 
and  updated  yearly. 


4(b).  Qttestion:  What  Is  the  status  of  the 
environmental  impact  statement  on  the  pro- 
posed five-year  coal  leasing  schedule? 

Answer:  The  draft  EIS  for  Proposed  Fed- 
eral Coal  Leasing  in  the  USA  is  now  under 
final  review  by  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Project  Review  and  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor 
prior  to  publication. 

4(c).  Question:  When  wUl  a  draft  EIS  be 
released? 

Answer:  The  draft  EIS  is  expected  to  be 
released  early  In  AprU  1974. 

4(d) .  Question:  WIU  the  Department  allow 
niore  than  45  days  for  public  review? 

Answer:  Only  45  days  wlU  be  aUowed  for 
public  review.  WhUe  this  seems  to  be  a  aiiart 
time  for  comment,  several  Federal  agencies 
and  environmental  groups,  Including  the 
Natural  Resource  Defense  CouncU  have  had 
Input  to  this  statement. 

6.  Question:  To  what  extent  are  aU  the 
work  Items  referred  to  in  questions  1-4  co- 
ordinated with  each  other? 

Answer:  The  delegation  of  authority  for 
local  decisions  as  to  new  leasing  sites  re- 
mains with  the  BLM  District  Managers,  and 
their  supervisors,  the  BLM  State  Supervisors. 
They  exercise  the  basic  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary In  thesa  program  areas.  The  BLM 
budget  and  planning  procedure  Includes 
EMARS  which  Is  carried  out  In  BLM  District 
Offices  by  District  staff  and  supplemental 
assistance,  as  required.  Policy  study  results 
and  special  program  reports,  such  as  NGPRP, 
are  valuable  and  necessary  input  to  the 
planning,  coordinating  and  decisionmaking 
role  delegated  to  field  offices  which  must  do 
the  Job,  and  Implement  policy  directives. 
Their  role  requires  close  coordination  and 
timely  Input  of  all  other  Departmental  and 
other  entitles.  The  District  Offices  hold  pub- 
Uc  meetings  on  all  proposed  decisions  and 
document  the  alternatives  considered  at 
each  step  of  program  planning  and  decision- 
making. Their  contacts  with  State  and  local 
agencies  and  universities  are  direct  and  vital 
to  day-to-day  programs. 

6(a).  Qiiestion:  What  Is  the  status  of  the 
environmental  impact  statement  currently 
being  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, Geological  Survey,  Forest  Service, 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
on  development  of  seven  coal  mines  and  a 
railroad  line  In  the  Powder  River  Basin? 

Answer:  The  East  Powder  River  Coal  Basin 
EIS  Is  being  prepared  by  a  team  located  in 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming  under  the  lead  of  BLM's 
Wyoming  State  Director.  The  team  Is  com- 
posed of  IS  Individuals  representing  various 
disciplines  from  BLM-OS-ES  with  coordina- 
tion from  ICC.  They  are  preparing  a  prellm- 
nary  working  draft  due  AprU  16.  After  an  in- 
house  review  by  the  SOL,  EPR  and  the  other 
agencies  the  draft  will  be  prepared  by  June  1, 
1974. 

6(b) .  Question:  Are  the  EIS  and  the  deci- 
sions in  It  designed  to  analyze  coordination 
with  the  programmatic  EIS.  the  NGPRP,  and 
aU  the  other  coal-related  actions  already 
discussed? 

Answer:  The  Programmatic  Coal  EIS  and 
the  NGPRP  reports  are  being  used  as  a  data 
source  for  the  statement.  AU  the  actions  re- 
lating to  coal  development  are  being  con- 
sidered In  preparing  the  statement. 

9.  Question:  WovUd  northern  plains  coal 
be  considered  essential  for  the  solution  of 
this  Nation's  energy  problems  If  that  coal 
could  only  be  deep  mined?  Is  It  perhaps  only 
the  fact  that  this  coal  can  be  "cheaply" 
strlpmlned  that  makes  It  so  "essential"  for 
the  national  energy  situation?  How  would 
the  co\m.try  solve  Its  energy  problems  If  we 
didn't  have  the  posslbUlty  of  strlpmlned  coal 
from  the  northern  plains? 

Answer:  As  stated  previously,  we  have  not 
made  a  determination  as  to  the  essMitlallty 
of  NOP  coal  and  to  what  extent  it  coiUd  be 
developed  in  helpUig  to  solve  the  Nation's 
energy  demands.  It  is  true,  howerer,  that 
coal  represents  a  viable  energy  resource  that 
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can  be  made  relatively  quickly  avsUable  to 
serve  our  splraling  energy  needs.  Without 
the  utilization  of  the  coal  resource,  energy 
needs  would  either  be  left  unsatisfied  or  the 
Nation  would  have  to  turn  to  alternative 
fossU-fuel  or  nonfossU-fuel  energy  sources. 
We  can  now  foresee  that  the  balancing  of 
national  energy  supply  and  demand  may  re- 
quire prompt  utilization  of  coal  from  the 
northern  plains.  We  have  the  technological 
and  financial  capabUity.  The  investment  of 
tens  or  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
resource  development  wUl  bring  many 
changes,  Including  permanent  Jobs,  factories, 
homes  and  businesses  to  areas  of  the  north- 
ern plains  which  have  long  been  nearly  un- 
inhabited. 

At  this  time,  we  need  the  courage  to  put 
aside  needless  fears,  and  to  seek  rational 
solutions  which  are  now  within  our  reach. 
If  the  changes  involved  would  prove  of  vast 
benefit  to  the  entire  Nation,  then  the  na- 
tional welfare  should  be  the  overriding  and 
primary  goal. 

10.  Question:  WUl  large-scale  on-site  de- 
velopment of  northern  plains  coal  have  the 
effect  of  postponing  Intensive  research  and 
development  In  the  most  efficient  use  of 
energy  and  the  production  of  renewable,  less 
descriptive  forms  of  energy? 

Answer:  No.  Research  and  de-elc^ment  in 
all  forms  of  energy  is  continuing  at  an  un- 
precedented rate.  Energy  Itself  by  the  laws 
of  thermodynamics  Is  not  renewable,  al- 
though some  forms  consume  less  apparent 
terrestrial  resources  than  others.  Different 
energy  alternatives  are  being  considered  In 
the  Department's  coal  Programmatic  Envi- 
ronmental Impact  Statement.  Presently,  and 
for  the  short-term,  the  gap  between  energy 
supply  and  demand  Is  expected  to  place  a 
heavy  demand  on  all  forms  of  energy,  espe- 
cially natural  and  synthetic  gas.  It  Is  hoped 
that  the  large  Federal  and  Industry  expend- 
itures Into  more  advanced  energy  altmma- 
tlves,  particularly  fusion,  wUl  eventually  pro- 
vide a  "backst(9  technology"  although  even 
the  most  Intensive  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  do  not  project  this  new  en- 
ergy to  be  avaUable  prlcw  to  1998. 

11.  Question:  WUl  a  major  coal  develop- 
ment In  the  West  lead  to  reduction  of  coal 
mining  in  the  Midwest  and  Appalacbla?  Will 
there  be  shifts  of  Industrial  plant  locations 
closer  to  the  major  sources  of  energy? 

Answer:  (a)  No,  the  difference  In  coal  type 
and  distance  to  market  will  prohibit  this 
from  happening.  One  of  the  major  coal  uses 
Is  metallurgical  coal  In  the  form  of  coke. 
The  west  has  very  Uttle  coking  coal  and  at 
present  Is  Jiut  meeting  the  needs  of  the  west- 
ern States.  The  major  metallurgical  uses  wUl 
be  supplied  by  the  large  reserves  of  coking 
coal  In  the  East.  MUUng  of  steam  co€U  In  the 
east  "may"  be  shifted  somewhat  since  West- 
em  coal  is  more  environmentally  acceptable 
This  shift  to  western  ooal  wUl  be  limited 
mainly  to  the  Midwest  area,  because  high 
transporUtlon  cost  to  the  eastern  seaboard 
wUl  make  using  western  coal  uneconom- 
ical, (b)  We  envision  no  major  Industrial 
plant  shifts  because  western  coal  wUl  supple- 
ment eastern  coal,  not  replace  It.  Many  new 
plants  may  be  built  In  the  West. 

12.  Question:  What  Umltatlons  does  the 
availability  of  water  resources  place  on  coai 
development  in  the  Northern  Great  Plains?  Is 
thwe  sufficient  water  for  mined  land  recla- 
mation, gasification,  etc.?  WUl  water  have  to 
be  diverted  from  existing  uses? 

Answer:  (a.  b)  Water  requirements  for 
surface  mining  operations  and  rehabUltatlon 
practices  are  not  large  and  should  not  seri- 
ously deplete  aquifers  or  compete  with  exist- 
ing uses,  (c)  Water  requirement  for  electrical 
utUtles  and  coal  conversion  technology  wlU 
Increase  the  impact  of  water  requirements. 
There  U  enough  total  water  for  these  uses 
but  requirements  within  a  cerUln  area  or 
basins  have  as  yet  to  be  determined  and  to 
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presently  being  sruoied  by  a  Water  AvaU- 
abUlty  Task  Force.  EMARS  will  deal  with  thb 
queatlon  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  planning 
system  prior  to  recommending  ooal  allo- 
cations. 

14(a).  iivestion:  "What  point  of  derelop- 
ment  wni  the  Northern  Plains  be  committed 
to  full  scale  development? 

Anarcer:  We  believe  commitment  of  new 
major  patterns  of  resource-baaed  tadiistrtal 
development  In  the  West  will  depend  more 
upon  levels  of  capital  Investment  than  upon 
completion  of  specific  construction  Items, 
■och  as  railroads,  highways  or  water  trans- 
portation systems.  Estimates  of  capital  re- 
quired to  utilize  western  coal  In  all  of  the 
ways  It  can  help  achieve  domestic  energy 
■etf-euficleney,  range  upwards  of  aoo  blUlon 
tfoHan.  In  eomparlsoa.  a  recent  compilation 
«f  appcaised  values  of  all  Improvements  In 
tlie  Denver  metropolitan  area  did  not  reach 
n  bOUon  dojlats.  At  certain  levels  of  Invest- 
mmat  In  energy  development,  any  given  local- 
Ity  may  And  that  Its  economic  growth  and 
mvetsMy  has  beoome  sufliclently  seU-sustaln- 
tag  to  begin  to  eoeape  from  Its  initial  total 
economic  dependence  on  that  development 
m  addlUoa.  «je  very  long  expected  life  of 
■•*ny  Western  coal  deposits,  even  at  high 
production  rates,  promises  eoonomlc  stability 
ft*  looaUtles  whicti  rematn  substantially  de- 
pendent on  eoeigy  ntlneral  extraction  and 

^  Tlw  Department  Is  greatly  cooceraed  that 
W  pttigraBia  to  meet  essential  energy  needs 
..y*  **"**  ***  freew  future  Industrial  de- 
velopment of  tbe  Weet  mto  inappropriate 
pMenis  and  locations.  Our  efforts  to  assure 
IjiU  pubile  parttdpatkNi  and  local  coordina- 
tion In  prooedarea  for  aeiectlng  leasing  areas 
UKI  approTlBg  development  proposals,  will 
provide  the  eaaentlal  framework  wtthln  which 
ipr^wr  tbHing  and  location  of  necessary 

""^  _!**'"****■'  ■***•  *■  transportation, 
«>a  etactrtoal  systems,  may  be  put 
*****  eoclal  context. 

U.^futtkm:  u  agencies  want  to  make  de- 
«Mona  In  l»7«,  wbat  kind  of  decisions  can 
be  aude  based  on  tbe  taiformatioa  that  will 
be  available  »»y  that  tboef 

Answer.-  Dedsloos  oa  sites  most  suitable 
goc  iMtnedlaU  development  wlU  be  made  on 
Meqwtc  teformaUon  as  to  ooal  quality  and 
qwmttty.  water  avmllabUlty.  aoU  character 
»nd  grooattwater  pMtema.  transportation. 
•fe  Oooi«M«4on  wttti  local  agencies,  and 
pBtoUc  pvtlcipatton  will  bring  out  further 
Mctflw  lOT  consideration.  BMentially  the 
■ime  queMons  must  be  answered  to  approve 

inlnlBg  ptaM  M  to  rKxmuaewl  new  ooal  lands 
for  leasing. 

BioK  impOTtant,  Ikoaum,  Is  our  deter- 
■^ta^ton  to  -mo  It  rtgtot"  as  we  proceed 
^w«^^  •teps  lewtlng  to  these  decisions. 
xae  Wattonal  tevfccei mental  Policy  Act  wUl 
Be  compiled  wttt  at  «aeb  step,  with  the 
«Ma  and  alternattves  fully  documented  prior 
to  eacb  d«ctslon  point  in  the  pioeeas.  This 
S2  ^^  »«  My  lac*  Of  esMmtlal  data 
•iM  be  detennlnMl  at  the  eartleet  poeslUe 
■aomcBt,  and  Mepa  taken  to  obtain  it  im- 
Bfldlately  ftam  the  teat  aoorae.  The  North- 
ern Oraat  PUIaa  Bewwoe  report  wni  pro- 
vide soclo-eeoBomlc  data,  gatheted  and 
•naljaed  by  aU  of  the  Pedenl.  State  and 
local  partidpanta  In  thla  study.  The  en- 
▼IrauBMital  Iwpact  atatMaent  on  the  D»- 
P«tmenfa  pcopoaed  coal  program  will  hav« 
•Uo  provided  major  inpute  at  Informa- 
tion, comment  and  aaalyais.  Wlttiln  the  clear 
context  of  natloaal  need,  these  efforta  should 
provide  adequate  conOrtence  to  proceed  with 
careful  aaA  thorough  energy  piveram  boUw 

Ovation  17 (a):  "What XMlamatlon stand- 
ards and  procedurm  does  the  D^>artmeat 
Intend  to  put  Into  any  new  coal  laaaea  <v 
!in|Kne  on  »'»««*ing  leaasa? 

AMiwer:  Theaa  wUI  be  

i«ault  9t  MUABa  praoadww  in  mlaetlM  tte 
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optimum  tracts  for  leasing.  By  fully  con- 
sidering the  range  of  alternatives  avallasle 
for  rehabilitation  of  the  better  coal  tracts, 
the  most  advantageous  end-use  for  resourca 
management  will  be  Identiaed,  and  detailed 
pre-planning  of  mining  methods  and  reha- 
bilitation requirements  wlU  be  coordinated 
so  as  to  assure  achievement  of  the  chosen  ob- 
jective. Bach  speciac  requirement  which  Is 
found  necessary  to  achieve  the  desired  re- 
sult win  be  Identified  prior  to  leasing,  as 
win  the  testing  and  monitoring  which  will 
be  the  basis  of  Judging  a(tequacy  of  reha- 
bilitation. We  believe  that  only  by  a  "sys- 
tems" approach  can  the  variations  of  each 
site  be  accommodated,  and  public  views  be 
prop«1y  taken  into  account. 

New  coal  leases  will  cDnt.=vln  effective 
reclamation  standards,  the  1ia<:lc  elements  of 
which  have  been  pre-planned  through  the 
EMARS  program.  Reclamation  stipulations 
win  be  modified  and  tailored  to  each  indi- 
vidual lease.  The  BLM  planning  system  al- 
lows for  public  meetings,  so  that  all  parties 
will  have  an  input  into  the  proposed  recla- 
mation objectives  for  new  leasing  areas. 

The  EMARS  program  and  the  BLM  plan- 
ning system  should  ha^e  accumulated 
enough  information  by  late  1974  to  lease 
coal  on  an  individual  site  specific  basis.  Such 
data  as  coal  occurrence,  water  availability, 
transportation  network,  an4  probable  mar- 
ket sectors,  can  be  analyzed  and  plugged 
Into  the  EMARS  program.  The  coal  alloca- 
tion model  ■will  not  be  felly  operational 
untn  PY  1976. 

Existing  lessees  must  submit  a  mining  plan 
to  the  U80S  before  any  mining  operations 
can  begin.  Adequate  reclamation  standards 
most  be  included  In  the  mining  plan  or  It 
will  not  be  approved  by  the  USG8. 

Question  77(b)  .•  "Is  reclamation  feasible  on 
most  of  the  lands  In  the  northern  plains?" 

ATiswer:  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
study  entitled  RehaJtilitatian  Potential  of 
Western  Coal  Lands  Indicates  that  lands  "re- 
ceiving 10  Inches  or  more  of  annual  rainfall 
can  usually  be  rehabilitated  provided  that 
evapo-transplratlon  Is  not  excessive.  If  the 
landscapes  are  properly  shaped,  and  If  tech- 
niques that  have  been  demonstrated  success- 
ful In  rehabUltatlng  dtsttirbed  rangeland  are 
applied."  As  lands  In  the  northern  plains  do 
In  fact  receive  over  10  tochcs  of  annual  raln- 
faU,  It  should  be  expected  that  mined  areas 
can  be  feasibly  reclaimed  if  properly 
planned. 

Question  20:  What  levels  of  staffing  and  ap- 
propriations are  needed  to  prepare  the  neces- 
sary environmental  Impact  statements  and 
other  information  needed  to  decide  whether 
to  Issue  any  lease  and  to  supervise  operations 
under  any  lease  In  the  manner  necessary  to 
assure  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  the  regulation  and  the  lease?  What 
are  the  current  staffing  and  appropriation 
levels  and  those  proposed  for  FY  1976? 
ATitwer:  BLM  coal  program.' 
Current  and  proposed  FT  1975  staffing 
needs  and  appropriations  approach  the  de- 
Blred  levels  as  planned  by  the  Bureau  of  T.ar^^i 
Management  for  the  preparation  of  environ- 
mental Impact  statements,  data  development 
for  leasing  decisions,  and  supervision  of 
leases  to  ensure  compliance. 

Current  expenditures.  FY  1974,  amormt  to 
a  base  of  »27O,0OO  and  10  positions  and  a 
Supplemental  Appropriation  ©f  $500,000  and 
20  positions.  The  base  for  FY  1975  Is,  there- 
fore, 8770,000  and  30  positions.  Coal  program 

» While  program  or  commodity  budgeting  is 
*">*  e*le»y  practised  (actifity  budgeting 
methods  are  utilized  by  BLM).  a  good  esti- 
mate  of  funds  expended  or  planned  for  the 
maaaeement  of  coal  reeouroet  is  <lerlv«d  by 
anmming  tbe  oontrlbutlons  t*  the  conl  pR>- 
gram  trowa  the  f  uncUonal  areM  of  Inventory 
■ad  Planning.  Bnvtronmentai  Analysta.  and 
Upland  Mlaarate  I«Ming. 


Increasss  in  FY  1975  amount  to  $1,050,000 
ad  35  positions  for  a  total  FY  1975  figure  of 
$1,820,000  and  65  positions. 

uses  COAL  paocaAM 

ToUl  ooal  program  figure*  fcr  the  UJS 
Geological  Survey  in  FY  1974  eonsisted  of 
$1,846,000  and  46  positions  la  the  research 
cattery  and  $1.1*2.000  and  96  positions  in 
aU  other  coal  activities  for  a  total  FT  1974 
figure  cf  $3,028,000  and  82  portions. 

Coal  program  acUvltles  nearly  doubled  in 
PY  1975  with  the  research  category  totaling 
$3,596,000  and  92  positlona  and  all  other  cmS 
activities  amounting  to  t2.mfi00  and  66  po- 
sitloos  for  a  FY  1976  coal  program  budget 
of  $5,773,000  and  158  positions. 

T7SVTS  COAL  FKOGRAlC 

FY  1975  funds  and  positions  total  $1  000  COO 
and  24  positions. 

Question  22{a) :  How  dees  the  Administra- 
tion view  the  northern  plalni  coal  In  rela- 
tionship to  Project  Independence? 

Answer:  The  vast  coal  and  lignite  deposits 
In  the  northern  plains  have  tiemendous  po- 
tential for  providing  dcmestlc  energy  supplies 
In  the  form  of  both  electric  power  genera- 
tion and  synthetic  petroleum  products  A 
realistic  policy  leading  toward  domestic 
self-sufficiency  needs  to  view  the  tujrthern 
plains  as  an  Important  reglCn  capable  of 
making  a  strong  contribution  to  Protect  In- 
dependence. 

Question  22(b) .-  what  role  oould  northern 
plains  coal  play  in  this  Project? 

Answer:  Northern  plains  coal  Is  a  rela- 
tively-inexpensive, low-sulfur  fuel  source 
The  coal  and  lignite  deposits  can  be  devel- 
oped Into  usable  energy  forms  within  6^ 
years  using  exlsUng  technology.  In-situ 
methods  ml^t  be  applicable  even  sooner 
Elerrtric  power  and  synthetic  patroleum  prod- 
ucts generated  from  the  ncrthern  pUlns 
could  ultimately  supply  10%  of  the  Nation's 
energy  requirements. 

The  fonowing  chart  shows  the  generalized 
flow  patterns  of  present  and  potential  con- 
version of  coal,  oil  shale  and  gas  resources 
now  avaUable  In  the  West  to  relieve  energy 
shortages  and  to  Improve  domestic  seU-suffl- 
clency. 

Hundreds  of  major  power  planU  are  now 
burning  on.  The  conversion  to  gas  would 
be  simple  If  the  gas  were  avaUable.  But  the 
on  burned  In  power  plants  i$  usually  the 
heaviest  fraction  remaining  from  petroleum 
refining,  and  Is  expensive  to  <UstlU  and  re- 
form into  gasoline  and  fuels,  so  that  freeiac 
even  a  large  part  of  the  dem«ad  for  heavy 
fuel  oUs  would  not  reheve  the  gac^Hr,' 
shortage.  The  abUlty  to  substiltute  natuxal 
gas  for  the  middle-grade  oils  burned  in 
homes,  stores,  factories,  etc.,  would,  however, 
be  of  nsajor  Importance,  and  most  of  these' 
users  would  be  able  to  obtain  service  from 
nearby  gas  distribution  system*.  If  the  extra 
gas  could  be  found. 

TTherefore,  If  the  substantial  effort  now 
being  moimted  to  develop  outer  continental 
shelf  and  arctic  gas  (and  oil)  were  coupled 
with  commitment  to  a  large  synthetic  coal 
gasification  effort,  the  foUowig  timetable 
could  result: 

1.  Within  throe  years,  an  easing  of  present 
natural  gas  shortages. 

2.  Within  five  years,  expantfon  of  retail 
and  commercial  gas  sMes,  with  release  of 
suhetantlal  medium-grade  fuel  oU  demand 

3.  Wtthln  *lx-to-elght  years,  major  expan- 
sion <rf  synthetic  gm  to  supply  «f  bulk  power 
plants  and  indmtaial  oaee. 

4.  Wlthta  eight-to-ten  years.  »  sabetantlal 
decrease  of  aatnral  gas  deUvwy  ratM,  provid- 
ing for  long-term  conaervatio*  of  natural 
gasmpftUes. 

The  chart  does  not  ahow  «te  refining  of 
crude  oU  bxto  petentenin  prodncta.  bat  ntther 
the  auhstltuttep  wad  ayntlMttc  production 
pwdhHltiea  from  coal  and  oO  elMle,  whIcti 
can  ultimately  allow  petrotoum  reOaertea  to 
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Increase  production  of  gasoline  and  fuels  to 
the  extent  necessary  for  resumption  of  full 
civilian  and  military  use.  The  combination 
can  also  provide  overall  national  energy 
capability  to  neutralize  foreign  oil  as  a  po- 
litical weapon.  The  full  effects  of  these  com- 
plex Interrelationships  and  their  practical 
dependence  on  low-sulfur  western  coal  is 
still  being  analyzed. 

Natural  gas  Is  our  most  precious  energy 
commodity  In  terms  of  its  convenience  and 
of  our  need  to  maintain  future  availability 
for  many  Important  applications  for  which 
It  Is  Indispensable  or  especially  convenient. 
We  do  not  want  to  waste  It  In  low-grade 
applications  such  as  production  of  bulk  elec- 
trical power.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the 
quickest  and  easiest  ways  to  ease  tbe  fuel 
shortage  (In  addition  to  Increasing  oil  sup- 
plies) woiQd  be  to  substitute  lower-grade 
coal  derived  gas  for  oU  wherever  possible. 

Extra  gas  can  come  from  these  sources: 

(a)  new   discoveries,   onshore   and   offshore, 

(b)  nuclear  stimvilation  of  luiown  "tight" 
gas  fields,  (c)  developing  and  transporting 
huge  reserves  In  Arctic  Canada  and  Alaska, 
(d)  In -situ  (In  place)  production  of  low  and 
medium  quality  gas  from  coal,  (e)  gasifica- 
tion plants  for  the  production  of  low  and 
medium  quality  gas  from  coal,  (f)  conver- 
sion of  organic  material  and  wastes. 

Surface  mined  coal  can  provide  Increased 
generation  of  electricity  in  conventional 
power  plants  (12).  or  can  supply  new  syn- 
thetic gas  and  oil  plants  with  raw  material 
(11). 

It  can  also  be  subjected  to  gasification  to 
produce  a  medium  quality  gas  (13).  which 
can  either  be  used  directly  for  power  plant 
fuel  (13).  or  upgraded  to  high  quality  gas 
(16),  suitable  for  regular  distribution  with 
natural  gas  (17).  Underground  coal  could 
be  put  to  the  same  uses,  but  at  much  higher 
cost. 

The  flow  chart  shows  that  low  and 
medium  quality  gas  from  In-sltu  mining 
and  gasification  of  coal  can  be  burned  di- 
rectly In  power  plants  (10,  13)  (and  other  In- 
dustrial burners),  as  well  as  providing  raw 
nuiterlal  for  up-grading  (9,  16)  (methana- 
tlon)  to  high-quality  gas  (17),  and  conver- 
sion to  a  variety  of  synthetic  fuels  (19)  and 
chemicals  (18)  for  the  manufacture  of  plas- 
tics and  tbe  like.  In  practice,  the  gasifica- 
tion and  subsequent  up-grading  and  refin- 
ing steps  would  not  usually  be  separate  fa- 
cilities. 

In  other  words,  the  "gas  house."  which 
left  the  American  scene  30  years  ago  with 
tbe  spread  of  natural  gas  distribution  sys- 
tems, could  Indeed  return  to  many  areas  of 
the  midwest  and  east  to  produce  low-sul- 
fur, medium  BTXJ  gas  from  local  high-sulfur 
coal,  thus  easing  the  oil  and  natural  gas  de- 
mand from  local  industrial  burnera  and 
electrical  power  plants  with  minimum  trans- 
portation costs. 

But  the  real  capabUlty  for  breaking  the 
back  of  the  energy  problem  lies  with  the 
ability  of  low-sulfur  western  strtppable  coals 
to  produce  huge  amounts  of  easily  trans- 
portable hlgh-BTU  pipeline  gas,  and  elec- 
tricity. 

The  low-sulfur  content  of  western  coals 
means  that  it  will  be  easier  to  keep  sulfur 
out  of  high-quality  gas  destined  for  pipe- 
line use.  and  make  its  removal  easier  from 
medium-grade  gas  used  in  new  western 
power  plants  and  Industries.  The  much 
larger  tonnage  per  acre  avaUable  from  west- 
em  Btrlppable  coal  aUowa  easier  funding  of 
adequate  rehabUltatlon.  The  poaslbUity  of 
In-sltu  gasification  may  allow  major  imme- 
diate production  of  low  and  medltim  quality 
gas  with  only  slight  surface  disturbance.  In 
addition,  reasonable  development  of  oU 
shale  potentlaUtles  can  lift  our  dependence 
on  imported  petroleum. 

One  current  proposal  to  produce  oil  di- 
rectly from  oU  shale  in  place,  calls  for  In- 


jecting natural  gas  (4)  into  underground 
areas  which  have  been  partially  mined, 
thoroughly  fractured,  and  Ignited.  The  re- 
sult is  oil  which  is  recovered  through  wells 
(8).  If  low-grade  gas  from  In-sltu  burning 
of  coal  can  be  used  Instead  of  natural  gas 
(7),  the  net  gain  would  be  substantial  In 
terms  of  efficiency,  cost  and  reduced  envi- 
ronmental degradation. 

Question  22 (c) :  Does  the  Administration 
view  Western  coal  as  the  primary  new  sup- 
ply? 

ATiswer:  Barring  any  new  energy  break- 
throughs, large  reserves  of  low-sulfur  coal 
will  be  needed  to  attain  Project  Independ- 
ence. Western  coals  are  expected  to  provide 
a  major  share  of  the  new  coal  supply. 


SHORTAGE  OF  ASPHALT  CEMENT 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  we  see 
shortages  of  supplies  in  every  area  of 
our  economy  today  as  a  result  of  eco- 
nomic controls.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  another 
area.  Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Tennessee  Asphalt  Pavement  Associ- 
ation, and  a  resolution  from  the  Ten- 
nessee House  of  Representatives.  Both 
documents  pointed  out  the  need  for  ac- 
tion on  a  shortage  of  asphalt  cement. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  letter  and 
the  resolution  tell  their  case  very  well, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  that  my 
colleague  seriously  consider  working  to- 
ward helping  solve  this  and  similar  prob- 
lems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TENiressEX  Asphalt  Pavemkkt 
Association. 

NashvUle.  Tenn.,  March  25, 1974. 
Hon.  Wn-LiAM  Brock  m. 
304  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Brock:  Tennessee  has  ap- 
proximately 81.000  miles  of  exlstmg  road 
surfaces.  71%  are  paved  with  asphalt.  It's  a 
proven  fact  there  is  no  other  compatible 
medliun  for  maintaining  these  surfaces  other 
than  asphalt.  The  commitment  In  terms  of 
mileage  and  dollars  stands  to  be  Jeopardized 
If  adequate  supplies  of  asphalt  cement  are 
not  forthcoming. 

Asphalt  cement,  as  you  know.  Is  a  product 
of  the  petroleum  refining  process.  It  Is  one 
of  the  few  products  from  a  barrel  of  crude 
oil  which  has  a  sense  of  permanence.  Once 
utUlzed  In  construction,  it  will  remain  for 
the  benefit  of  future  users  where  properly 
maintained.  However,  while  asphalt  cement 
Itself  is  not  an  energy  fuel.  It  has  alterna- 
tive energy  uses.  Modem  refinery  methods 
make  it  possible  to  divert  that  portion  of  a 
barrel  of  crude  normally  reserved  for  aq>halt 
to  other  uses.  Furthermore,  while  there  are 
regulations  issued  by  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice which  cover  other  refinery  products,  none 
exist  to  cover  asphalt.  Consequently  asphalt 
may  be  "burned"  as  a  fuel.  This,  obviously, 
diminishes  the  quantity  necessary  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  roads  and  streeto  in  Ten- 
nessee and  across  the  nation. 

While  some  diversion  of  asphalt  to  energy 
uses  may  be  necessary  during  this  energy 
shortage.  It  is  imperative  that  protection  be 
accorded  to  its  status  as  a  product.  This  is 
a  must  In  order  to  prevent  supplies  of  as- 
phalt from  t»miT»i->»i»«g  to  a  point  that  will 
not  allow  proper  maintenance  of  existing 
roads.  Also  for  supplies  In  construction  of 
▼ItaUy  needed  new  ones.  Tharefore.  we  feti 
It  hnperative  that  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
extend  Ita  current  refining  yield  program  to 
Include  asphalt  cement. 


Sixty-nine  5rms  of  the  Tennessei  Asphalt 
Pavement  Association  represent  6.662  em- 
ployees, with  an  annual  payroll  of  $27,957.- 
404.00.  As  a  representative  of  the  citizens  of 
our  great  state,  we  felt  you  would  want  to 
know  of  these  specific  Important  points.  Not 
only  our  Association,  Its  employees  and  sup- 
pliers, but  the  membera  of  the  Tennessee 
General  Assembly  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
need  and  the  Importance  of  this  matter  to 
the  economy  of  Tennessee.  They  felt  so 
strongly  a  resolution  has  been  passed  urging 
the  Congress,  the  President,  and  F.E.O.  Ad- 
ministrator Simon  to  Include  asphalt  cement 
In  the  current  refinery  yield  program.  A  copy 
Is  enclosed  for  your  Information. 

We  ask  your  personal  serlovis  attention  to 
tills  request. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Robert  I.  Boles, 
Executive  Director. 

House  Joint  Resolution  No.  417 
A  Resolution  to  request  the  United  States 
Congress,  the  President  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Office  to  consider  plac- 
ing asphalt  cement  under  a  mandatory  al- 
location program  to  Insure  Its  continued 
production  and  availability  for  highway 
maintenance. 

Whereas,  the  highway  system  of  the  United 
States  of  America  Is  essential  to  both  the 
economy,  through  its  Inter-related  network 
of  primary  and  secondary  and  farm-to-mar- 
ket  roads,  and  to  the  national  defense  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  providing  access 
Into  every  state  and  every  section  of  this  na- 
tion In  time  of  emergency;  and 

Whereas,  the  energy  crisis  has  precipitated 
a  shortage  of  many  petroletma-based  mate- 
rials, especially  dlesel  fuel,  gasoline  and 
asphalt  cement  and  a  severe  burden  has  been 
placed  upon  the  highway  building  industry 
and  all  federal  and  state  agencies  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  our 
primary,  secondary  and  farm-to-market  road 
system,  due  to  the  shortage  of  asphalt  ce- 
ment; and 

Whereas,  the  federal  allocation  program 
has  not  Included  asphalt  cement  liquid  under 
a  mandatory  allocation  by  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Office  and  there  has,  therefore,  been 
nothmg  proposed  under  any  federal  regula- 
tion which  would  require  the  continued 
manufacture  of  asphalt  cement  as  a  product, 
thereby  severely  damaging  the  maintenance 
of  our  national  defense  system  of  highways 
and  Jeopardizing  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  each  state  thereof,  by 
aUowlng  a  situation  to  exist  which  could  in 
due  time  create  a  crisis  of  very  severe  mag- 
nitude because  of  the  fact  that  oiur  econ- 
omy Is  Inseparably  tied  to  the  road  system 
of  this  nation;  and 

Whereas  the  roadbulldlng  Industry  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  employment  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  In  this  country  and  It  Is 
thus  essential  that  some  form  <^  protection 
be  afforded  the  continued  future  of  such  tn- 
dtistry;  now.  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Eighty-eighth  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  Senate  oonciir- 
rlng.  That  the  General  Assembly  strongly 
urges  the  United  States  Congress,  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  take  into  f uU  consideration  the  pos- 
sibility of  enacting  federal  regulations  that 
would  place  asphalt  cement  under  a  manda- 
tory allocation  program  and  Insure  ite  con- 
tinued production  at  a  level  that  is  within 
reasonable  Umlte  so  as  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  our  highway  system. 
Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  thU 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  the  Chief 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Office  and  to  each  Uni- 
ted States  Senator  and  Congressman  from 
Tennessee. 
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EZKX3RATIOW  OW  THE  SOLAR 
8Y8TESI 

Mr.  MOSS.  Ur.  President.  recenUy, 
the  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics 
and  AstranMtticB — AIAA — published  a 
review  titled  "Exploration  of  the  Solar 
System."  I  would  at  this  time  like  to 
elaborate  on  this  publication  and  recom- 
mend it  to  the  Memliers  of  Congress  for 
reading. 

First,  the  AIAA  is  s  technical  society 
whose  IC^OOO  members  represent  a  major 
segment  of  the  aerospace  profession's 
engineers,  scientists,  and  studencs.  The 
institute's  purpose,  with  this  and  other 
reviews,  is  to  make  available  the  knowl- 
edge to  "whoever  needs  or  wants  it."  'Ex- 
ploration of  the  Solar  System"  was  writ- 
ten by  vmrtous  professionals  selected 
from  the  technical  committees  of  the 
AIAA.  Their  time  and  effort  spent  on 
this  useful  publication  was  largely  with- 
out compensation. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  review  sum- 
marizes the  major  conclusions  of  the 
study.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  first  chapter  of  'Ex- 
ploration of  the  Solar  System"  be  printed 
in  the  Rccokd  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Chapter  1 — Cowclcsions 

Hm  purpose  of  this  Bcview  is  to  ouUlike 
tb»  pot«nU*i  actalevftiaenta  ol  solar  system 
•spiorMlon  sixt  suggest  a  course  oX  action 
wfatcb  wUl  ■"atlmlrif  the  rewards  to  man- 
Uad.  A  Moondary  purposs  Is  to  provide,  un- 
der one  oover.  a  aouroetoook  of  Informatloa 
on  ttie  aoUr  system  and  Mat  technology  be- 
ing brought  to  bear  for  its  exploration. 

We  believe  that  the  InformaUon  presented 
beieln  supports  the  foUowteic  ooociualoas: 

1.  It  Is  appraprtate  for  the  United  States, 
■s  a  tedmotagtoal  nation,  to  establish  a 
balaneed  wttnnal  rrsnaii  li  program  that  as- 
soros  oantlnutty  of  adentiae  research  in  all 
areas  of  homaa  TUtfintariUnc  "*^  that 
provUes  for  aa  ever-wtdenlBQ^  hariaon  of 
technological  appartnntty. 

1.  Solar  syatam  aipkicatlan  la  a  major 
•elentUlc  frantter  that  aeeettes  a  place  of 
prlortCy  m  a  balanced  program  of  setentUic 


S.  The  extant  to  which  this  nattra  pursues 
■rt"*"****?  exploratlen  of  the  aotar  system  to- 
day will  slgnlflcanUy  affect  Its  aMlity  to 
P**™*"*  **»eee  endeavors  tn  the  future  and 
to  malntam  pace  wtth  tfe«  other  teehnoiogl- 
eally  advamaed  nations. 

*■  Solar  syMem  explorstlon  has  already 
VO^^^MA  eotae  slgnUeant  eontrRMtlons  to 
the  solution  of  man's  problems  on  Earth. 
tmt  Its  pri<M;tpal  Impact  wlU  occur  tn  the 
futwrs,  as  a  leault  of  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  which  wfll  ha  gained  by  ex- 
ploring the  baste  phenomena  of  oar  Earth's 
environment. 

5.  Solar  ^stem  exploratton  because  of  Its 
vnlqtM  dopentenee  <m  advanced  technology 
*y  long-range  project  planning, 
I  support  OB  a  long-term  rather  than 
«u  a  yMT-to-ycar  basis.  Short^perlod  lluetu- 
•tiooa  In  b«i«g«t  allocatlotts:  eg.,  over  perl- 
ods  or  half  a  decade  or  les^  wUl  not  only 
rMnlt  In  saitous  losses  of  future  potential 
options,  but  can  alaa  generate  subetaatlal 
waste  of  the  nation's  *"«">'*-i  and  teehno- 


rate)  as  are  generaUy  apfitled  to  shorter- 
range  development  or  construction  efforts 
requiring  capital  investment.  Exploration  of 
the  solar  system  qualifies  as  such  a  long- 
range  program. 


A  eeroilary  to  this  prlndfle  ta  -ii-tslnsil 
funding  Is  that  the  Inveetment  allocnted  to 
tong-range  rsaeaich  programs,  whose  Im- 
pact can  be  felt  only  after  time  periods 
measured  in  decadaa.  should  not  be  subject 
to  the  same  constnOnts  (e.g..  aodal  discount 


PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  OP  DOCU- 
MENTS OF  PUBLIC  OPPICIAUa 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  1974,  I  introduced  S.  2951.  the 
Public  Documents  Act,  which  is  designed 
to  settle  by  statute  the  debate  as  to  who 
should  have  proprietary  rights  to  the 
docum«its  and  papers  ganerated  by  an 
elected  Federal  official  in  the  course  of 
performing  his  oflScial  functions.  I  would 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  two  recent  items  which  bear  directly 
on  this  problem. 

The  first  is  the  exhaustive  report  is- 
sued by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  which  was 
i«n>roved  by  that  committee  last  week 
entitled  "Examination  of  President 
Nixon's  Tax  Returns  for  1969  Through 
1972."  In  the  course  of  its  report  the 
committee  discussed  the  question  of 
"Who  Owns  E»residential  Plapers."  It  con- 
cluded: 

In  view  of  these  diverse  censlderatJons,  It 
may  be  that  the  whole  question  of  the  own- 
ership of  papers  of  public  officials  Is  a  mat- 
ter which  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees may  want  to  consider. 

In  light  of  this  recommendation,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  commend  this  bill  to 
my  colleagues  for  cosponsorship  and  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations to  which  it  has  been  referred 
would  be  able  to  find  th«  time  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  bill  during  the  93d  Con- 
gress. 

The  second  matter,  Mr.  President, 
which  I  believe  should  be  of  interest  to 
the  Senate  is  admittedly  of  more  specific 
application.  Last  Saturday's  editions  of 
ttie  Washington  Post  carried  a  front  page 
story  by  Mr.  Lou  Cannon  noting  the  fact 
that  President  Nixon  retained  his  in- 
terest in  the  remainder  of  his  prepresi- 
dentlal  papers  which  alona  has  been  ap- 
praised at  $1.5  million.  In  addition,  the 
presumed  value  of  his  presidential  papers 
must  be  assumed  to  be  many  times  this 
amoimt.  Ilie  philosophy  behind  my  bill, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  no  elected  public 
ofOcial  should  be  allowed  to  benefit  finan- 
cially from  the  historically  valuable  doc- 
uments which,  but  for  his  official  duties, 
would  not  exist.  This  is  one  specific 
aboae  which  has  been  highlighted  in  the 
broad  Watergate  spotlight,  and  It  is  a 
problem  we  should  do  something  about. 
I  ask  imanlmons  consent  that  the  rele- 
vant x>aragraphs  of  the  report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  and  the  Washington  Post  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Camum  be  printed  in  the 
Rccokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

(ikoerpt  from  Senate  Report  •8-188.  'Bxam- 
Inatlon  of  President  Miaan%  Tax  Bet\ims 
ttK  tarn  through  1972"  picparsd  for  the 
Joint  OoBsmlttee  on  Intsmal  Bevenne 
Taxation  by  Its  staC| 

E-  Who  Owms  rsisiiisiiim    Papaoi 
A  question  that  has  been  raised  Vn.  eon* 
nectlon  with  President  Nixon's  gift  of  his  pre- 
Fresldentlal  papers  Is  whether  he  actuaUy 


owns  the  papers  generated  during  bis  public 
career.  If  the  papers  were  oossldered  to  be 
public  property  rather  than  personal  prop- 
erty, the  President  would  not,  of  course,  be 
permitted  to  talce  a  charitable  contribution 
deduction  for  the  donation  of  any  of  these 
papers.  The  staff  has,  therefore,  examined 
the  question  whether  the  papers  of  a  Presi- 
dent are  appropriately  coa^dered  public 
papers. 

Since  the  time  of  George  Washington  It 
has  been  customary  for  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  to  treat  their  papers  as  their 
own  personal  property.  In  addition.  Con- 
gress by  action  in  this  area  has  Suggested  that 
It  agrees  with  this  view.  In  1950.  Congress 
enacted  the  Federal  Records  Act  (64  Stat. 
S83)  which  provides  for  the  tieposit  of  per- 
sonal papers  qf  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  The  Act  specifically  provided  that  the 
Administrator  of  GSA  may  accept  for  deposit 
"the  personal  papers  and  other  personal 
historical  documentary  materials  of  the  pres- 
ent President  of  the  United  States."  This  Act 
Is  now  known  as  the  Presidential  Libraries 
Act  (44  U.S.C.  2101  et  seq.).  As  far  as  the 
staff  can  determine,  this  custcnn  of  treating 
paper  generated  dtuing  a  public  career  as 
personil  property  has  been  foUowed  in  the 
case  of  public  officials  generally.  As  a  result, 
the  staff  believes  that  the  historical  prece- 
dents taken  together  with  the  provisions  set 
forth  In  the  Presidential  Llbmrles  Act,  sug- 
gest that  the  papers  of  President  NUcon  are 
considered  his  personal  property  rather  Uian 
public  property. 

Of  course,  conditions  have  changed  sig- 
nificantly since  George  Washington  was 
President.  A  Presliient's  papery  now  contain 
not  only  much  that  Is  of  falstoilcal  value  but 
also  nuiy  contain  much  that  Is  essential  la 
conducting  the  national  business  in  subse- 
quent administrations.  Questions  have  also 
been  raised  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable  for 
Presidents  of  the  United  Staites  to  derive 
profit  from  the  sale  of  materials  that  were 
produced  mixilB  they  were  public  servants. 

The  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  limited  one  way 
in  wtUcfa  public  officials  could  profit  from 
their  public  service  (that  Is.  by  claiming 
charitable  contributloa  dediKtions  for  dona- 
tions of  their  papers).  However,  officials  can 
stUl  profit  by  seUlng  their  papers  or  by  be- 
queathing them  to  somone  Who  can  then 
make  tax -deductible  gifts.  (Gains  on  the  sale 
of  papers  are  taxed  at  ordinary  income  rates, 
however,  and  bequests  of  them  are  subject 
to  estate  tax.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fear  has  been  ex- 
pressed that  the  1969  change  la  the  tax  laws 
may  cause  future  Presidents  to  scatter  their 
papers  widely  and  make  futvre  historical 
work  more  difficult.  There  also  are  problems 
with  limiting  public  officials'  ownership  of 
their  papers.  They  may  be  tempted  to  destroy 
certain  sensitive  papers,  instead  of  holding 
them  untu  they  become  suAciently  leas  sen- 
siUve  to  be  released.  Also,  It  Is  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  betwteen  personal  pspers,  which 
presumably  should  remain  the  property  ctf 
the  official,  and  official  papers. 

In  view  of  these  diverse  considerations,  tt 
may  be  that  the  wtole  question  of  the  own- 
ership of  papers  at  pubUc  officli^s  is  a  matter 
which  the  appropriate  eongreeslonal  com- 
mittees may  want  to  consider. 

MuoN  Still  Has  gl^  UnjLiam  tx  P^PHts 
(By  Lou  Gannon) 

Despite  the  White  House  eUta  that  Pres- 
ident KhBon  is  "almost  TlrtuaU|r  wiped  out" 
by  an  Internal  Bevenne  Servios  rallng  that 
Is  costing  hhn  •467j000  In  bade  tens  and  In- 
terest, the  President  retains  pt^-protdentlal 
papers  valuad  by  his  apprataer  at  %lJb  mU- 
iion. 

Ralph  O.  Newman,  tbs  '"^f"!^  appraiser 
who  was  hired  by  Mr.  Nixon's  i  attorneys  to 
evaluate  these  papers,  pat  a  •2.f  ia.000  flguie 
on  the  worth  of  the  entire  cotle^tlon  In  1989. 
This  mcluded  the  «fiOO,000  worth  of  mate- 
rial for  which  the  President  took  the  tax 
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deductions  that  this  week  were  disallowed  by 
the  IRS. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  far  greater  assets,  though 
they  have  never  been  calculated,  in  the  pa- 
pers of  his  presidency.  These  papers  pre- 
sumably will  be  his  own  when  he  leaves 
office,  to  sell  or  donate  as  he  chooses. 

"Since  the  time  of  George  Washington  It 
has  been  customary  for  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  to  treat  their  papers  as  their 
own  personal  property,"  the  staff  report  to 
the  congressional  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  said  this  week.  "The 
historical  precedents,  taken  together  with 
the  provisions  set  forth  in  the  Presidential 
Libraries  Act,  suggest  that  the  papers  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon  are  considered  his  personal  prop- 
erty rather  than  public  property." 

Presumably,  this  also  would  apply  to  the 
taped  presidential  conversations,  which  the 
White  House  originally  said  were  made  for 
historical  purposes. 

Mr.  Nixon  himself  has  given  some  Indica- 
tlons  that  he  regards  the  Newman  appraissil 
of  his  papers  as  somewhat  conservative.  Last 
Nov.  17  he  told  the  Associated  Press  man- 
aging editors  that  if  the  IRS  rules  against 
him  "I  will  be  glad  to  have  the  papers  back 
and  wUl  pay  the  tax  because  I  think  they 
are  worth  more  than  that." 

The  President  did  not  get  back  the  papers 
he  donated  because  of  the  IRS  ruling.  How- 
ever, evidence  uncovered  by  the  Joint  com- 
mittee staff  In  its  investigation  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
tax  deductions  suggests  that  the  most  valu- 
able of  his  correspondence  remains  in  the 
undonated  stacks  of  material  that  are  being 
stored  In  the  National  Archives. 

Months  after  Mr.  Nixon  supposedly  do- 
nated his  papers  to  the  National  Archives, 
the  President  at  Newman's  suggestion  set 
aside  letters  from  such  Important  historical 
figures  as  Winston  ChurchUI  and  John  P. 
Kennedy. 

On  Nov.  7,  1989,  Newman  wrote  Mr.  Nixon 
saying  that  the  entire  collection  of  papers, 
memorabilia  and  books  was  worth  more  than 
the  $2  mUlion  appraisal  he  had  given. 

"It  is  my  recommendation  that  certain  of 
the  more  important  letters,  which  are  valu- 
able, considered  either  as  historical  docu- 
ments or  autograph  manuscripts,  should  be 
removed"  from  the  general  files  and  stored 
In  a  special  vault,  Newman  wrote. 

The  letters  are  now  held  in  special  stor- 
age for  the  President  In  a  high -security  room 
In  the  archives. 

Mary  Livingston,  the  assistant  archivist 
for  presidential  libraries,  said  in  a  statement 
to  the  committee  that  Newman  had  "ex- 
pressed great  interest"  in  the  general  cor- 
respondence file  when  he  visited  the  archives 
on  Nov.  3.  1969,  and  "asked  particularly  to 
see  letters  from  various  important  people." 
"He  said  the  general  correspondence  would 
be  a  good  file  to  be  deeded,  but  said  some  let- 
ters should  be  retained  by  the  President  and 
not  deeded,"  Mrs.  Livingston  recalled.  "In 
particular  he  wanted  to  retain  .  .  .  commu- 
nications from  President  Kennedy,  President 
Johnson,  President  Hoover,  former  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  and  the  Honorable  Sam  Ray- 
bum. 

"I  suggested  that  correspondence  with 
Martin  Luther  Khig  also  be  retained  by  the 
President  because  there  were  some  very  In- 
teresting letters  and  memoranda  to  the  file 
on  King,"  Mrs.  Livingston  continued.  "Mr. 
Newman  agreed  that  It  would  be  a  good  file 
to  retain." 

The  Joint  committee  report  suggests  that 
because  of  "the  hurried  way"  In  which  the 
materials  for  the  1969  gift  were  assembled, 
some  of  the  materials  actuaUy  donated  may 
not  have  been  as  valuable  as  Newman  thought 
them  to  be. 

The  report  eltes  the  donation  of  three 
boxes  of  material  dealing  with  then-Soviet 
PreiBler  Khruahebev's  visits  to  the  United 
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States  and  apparently  valued  at  $15,000.  Un- 
known to  Newman,  the  boxes  contained 
only  files  of  old  newspaper  clippings. 

Despite  the  White  House  statement  Thurs- 
day that  the  IRS  ruling  would  probably  make 
a  borrower  out  of  Mr.  Nixon,  the  White  House 
announced  yesterday  that  any  money  do- 
nated to  help  pay  his  Income  taxes  will  be 
returned. 

The  comment  came  In  response  to  various 
campaigns  launched  to  send  money  to  the 
President,  Including  one  by  Plorida  state 
GOP  Chairman  L.  E.  (Tommy)  Thomas.  He 
said  he  wanted  a  mUlion  Plorldians  to  mall 
$1  to  the  White  House  and  "let  the  President 
know  you  think  he  is  one  In  a  million." 


BUSING  OF  SCHOOLCHILDREN 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
near  future,  the  Senate  will  have  before 
it  the  Aid  to  Education  measure,  which 
has  passed  the  House.  Within  that  legis- 
lation is  an  amendment  limiting  the 
forced  busing  of  schoolchildren,  a  mat- 
ter which  all  too  long  has  been  ignored 
by  the  Senate.  With  this  in  mind,  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  the  Record  the  testi- 
mony of  M.  Stanton  Evans,  the  chair- 
man of  the  American  Conservative 
Union.  His  statement  was  presented  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Evans'  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BtrsiKc :  Thk  Pdjal  Faxlttxx 
(By  M.  Stanton  Evans) 

PXBRUAKT  1974. 
It  Is  impossible  to  understand  the  practice 
of  busing  without  first  imderstandlng  the 
general  history  of  education  In  thU  coun- 
try and  the  failure  of  conventional  educa- 
tionist formulae. 

That  busing  Is  lupopular  with  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people  is  apparent 
enoxigh  from  the  usual  surveys  of  public 
opinion.  Less  widely  known  Is  the  fact  that 
busing  is  a  desperate  effort  to  salvage  some- 
thing from  the  debris  of  educationist  fail- 
ure— and  that  it  Is  itself  a  failure  of  rather 
awesome  proportions.  When  we  add  the  fact 
that  busing  has  laid  a  groundwork  of  au- 
thoritarian assumptions  about  the  schools 
and  the  American  family,  the  case  for  oppos- 
ing this  disruptive  practice  becomes  con- 
clusive. 

For  the  past  few  decades,  the  dominant 
view  on  public  schooling  has  equated  proper 
education  with  Increasing  outlays  of  money. 
We  have  been  told  that  "quality"  is  chiefiy 
a  matter  of  money  for  teachers,  facUlUes, 
counselors,  special  aids,  smaller  pupil-teacher 
ratios,  and  the  like,  and  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  the  traditional  system  of  locally 
funded  schools  Is  alleged  to  be  improper. 
Under  this  system,  it  Is  said,  we  have  rich 
schools  and  poor  ones,  with  suburban  whites 
enjoying  luxurious  diggings  In  the  good-rich 
schools  and  ghetto  blacks  being  downtrod- 
den in  the  poor  ones. 

In  obedience  to  such  notions  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  steady  campaign  to  enlarge  school 
expenditures,  cut  down  on  pnpU-teacher 
ratios,  project  compensatory  prograim  for 
Inner  city  chUdren,  and  more  recently  to  con- 
vert the  funding  of  schools  from  local  prop- 
erty taxes  to  higher  and  more  equalizing 
Jurisdictions.  All  of  this  acUvlty  has  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption  that  educational 
outputs  eoiild  be  tanproved  by  more  and 
better  fimdlng  for  disadvantaged  schools. 


In  the  past  few  years,  however,  a  consider- 
able body  of  evidence  has  accumulated  sug- 
gesting these  conventional  notions  of  edu- 
cational progress  are  badly  in  error.  The  net 
conclusion  emerging  from  this  evidence  ts 
that  larger  infusions  of  money  haven't  up- 
graded the  quality  of  education,  and  tn 
particular  haven't  conferred  appreciable 
benefit  on  Negro  children  of  the  inner  city. 
In  many  jurisdictions,  indeed,  the  trend  is 
Just  the  other  way. 

The  story  begins  with  the  so-called  Cole- 
man Report  of  1966.  a  survey  commissioned 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  headed  by  Prof.  James  Coleman  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Stated  purpose  of  this 
analysis  was  to  measure  "equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity"  in  the  United  States 
and  one  supposes,  given  the  auspices,  that 
the  sponsors  expected  the  normal  run  of 
liberal  assumptions  about  the  schools  to  re- 
ceive empirical  verification.  If  so,  the  spon- 
sors must  have  been  astonished  at  what  they 
had  wrought. 

Instead  of  finding  huge  Inequalities  of 
educational  product  derived  irom  Inequal- 
ities of  inputs,  the  Coleman  analysts  dis- 
covered, pretty  generaUy.  the  reverse:  To 
the  surprise  of  aU  and  sundry,  their  re- 
searches suggested  differences  in  expenditure 
pupU-teacher  ratios,  and  physical  facilities 
had  almost  no  correlation  to  the  quality  of 
educational  achievement.  In  particular, 
there  seemed  no  observable  nexus  between 
physical  measures  of  "quality  schooling  and 
the  classroom  performance  of  Negro  pupils 
who  entered  school  with  educational  deficits 
and  got  further  behind  in  succeeding  years. 
The  authors  did  their  best  to  find  some 
confirmation  for  liberal  educationist  views 
but  the  results  were  marginal  indeed.  When 
aU  was  said  and  done,  the  malor  findings 
were  that  the  nation's  schools  "are  remark- 
ably similar  in  the  effect  they  have  on  the 
achievement  of  their  pupils  when  the  socio- 
economic background  of  the  students  is 
taken  into  account  .  .  .  When  these  factors 
are  statlsticaUy  controlled  ...  it  appears  that 
differences  between  schools  account  for  only 
a  small  fraction  of  differences  In  pupU 
achievement.  ...  It  appears  that  variations 
In  the  facilities  and  currlculums  of  the 
schooU  account  for  relatively  little  varUtlon 
in  pupU  achievement  Insofar  as  this  Is 
measured  by  standard  tests." 

For  those  who  had  been  promoting  in- 
creased and  equalized  expenditure  as  the 
path  to  quality  education,  such  statements 
came  as  an  embarrassing  bombshell,  and 
for  a  considerable  period  the  Coleman  find- 
ings on  this  subject  were  allowed  to  He  there, 
quieUy  unattended.  By  the  early  19706,  how- 
ever, a  niunber  of  somewhat  puzzled  liberal 
scholars  had  decided  to  pursue  the  matter 
further — and  as  a  result  produced  some  ad- 
ditional studies  which  turned  out  to  i>e 
minor  bombshells  in  their  own  right.  These 
documents  made  the  point  so  clearly  and 
explicitly  that  it  could  no  longer  be  ignored. 
First  of  these  was  a  compilation  of  papers 
derived  from  a  Harvard  seminar  on  the  Cole- 
man Report,  edited  by  Frederick  Mosteller 
and  Daniel  Moynlhan  (On  Equality  of  Edu- 
cational Opportunity;  Vintage  boolts),  in 
which  a  group  of  16  scholars  re-examine  the 
record  on  Inputs  (per  pupil  expenditure, 
school  facilities,  textbooks,  etc.)  and  their 
relation  to  "outputs"  (achievement  sklUs 
of  the  students).  The  net  result  was  to 
confirm  the  Coleman  findings  on  essentials 
and  to  lay  waste  In  every  direction  to  libera) 
notions  about  the  schools. 

On  the  question  of  spending  differentials, 
for  example,  the  study  reveals  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  has  the  situation  backwards. 
It  to  usuaUy  awwimed  that  schooU  attended 
(dUefly  by  Negroes  are  leas  adequately  funded 
than  those  attended  by  whites,  and  that 
this  dl^Mirlty  to  most  acute  In  the  states  of 
the  Old  Confederacy.  Our  scholars  find  tbs 
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true  pvtlculan  are  Jiist  tbe  reverae— that 
m  many  respects  the  leTel  ot  spending  on 
Negro  acbooia  Is  higher  than  th*t  for  schools 
that  are  chiefly  white,  and  that  where  dis- 
crepancies exist  in  favor  of  whites  they  are 
leas  discernible  In  the  South,  not  mora. 

Mosteller  and  Ifoynlhan  observe  that 
"then  did  not  turn  out  to  be  differences  of 
such  magnitude  between  the  schools  of  Ne- 
groes and  whites,  within  regions,"  and  tliat 
the  "tabulated  data  do  not  support  the  pre- 
sumption of  gross  discrimination  In  tbe  pro- 
vision of  school  facilities  In  the  South."  Con- 
tributor Christopher  Jencks  puts  it  that 
"despite  popular  Impressions  to  the  contrary, 
the  physical  faculties,  the  formal  currlcu- 
ItuDs.  and  most  of  the  measvirable  charac- 
teristics of  teachers  in  black  and  white 
schools  wera  quite  similar." 

Our  scholars  confirm  as  well  the  general 
▼lew  of  the  Ooleman  report  that  variation  In 
Kbool  facilities  has  litUe  to  do  with  varia- 
tion in  achlevenkent.  Mosteller  and  Moynlhan 
confirm  the  Coleman  view  that  there  was  "so 
little  ralatlon  as  to  make  it  almost  possible 
to  say  then  was  none.  .  .  .  The  variation  in 
these  facilities  seemed  to  have  astonishingly 
little  effect  on  educational  achievement.  One 
example   Is  the   Importance   to   educational 

achievement   of  the  pupil-teacher  ratio" 

which  the  Coleman  Report  dismissed  entirely 
because  "it  showed  a  consistent  lack  of  rela- 
tion to  achievement  among  all  groups  under 
aU  conditions." 

While  the  emphasis  of  the  different  schol- 
•I*  varies  on  nimierous  points,  the  over- 
whelming conclusion  is  that  paying  out 
money  for  the  schools  has  no  appreciable 
effect,  beyond  a  certain  threshold,  on  educa- 
tional quaUty.  A  slmUar  view  is  expounded 
by  Jencks  in  a  second  study  out  of  Harvard, 
conducted  with  the  aid  of  a  numerous  team 
of  research  associates.  This  volume,  entitled 
Inequality  (Basic  Books),  is  written  from  a 
strongly  liberal-left  perspective  with  a  bias 
toward  egalitarian  formulae.  N<metheless. 
Jencks  and  Co.  are  relentlessly  honest  in  as- 
aeaaing  the  resiUts  of  such  formulae  and  find 
the  record  immensely  discouraging. 

Their  survey  encompasses  a  vast  amount  of 
materials  gauging  Just  about  everything  con- 
nected to  the  schools,  and  reaches  the  finding 
that  little  of  what  ts  done  by  different  schooU 
makes  much  of  a  difference  In  educational 
product.  In  particular,  they  note,  there  is  no 
demonstrable  connection  between  having  at- 
tended one  sort  of  putdic  school  as  opposed 
to  another  and  results  conq>uted  in  terms  of 
cognitive  sklU.  further  educational  advance. 
or  adult  economic  status.  Among  their  con- 
clusions on  this  score : 

"No  speetfle  school  resource  has  a  con- 
sistent effect  OD  students'  test  scores  ot  on 
students'  event\ial  educational  attainment. 
. .  .  We  can  see  no  evidence  tiiat  either  school 
administrators  or  educational  experts  know 
bow  to  raise  test  scores,  even  when  they  have 
vast  resources  at  their  disposal Achieve- 
ment differences  l>etween  schooU  are  .  .  . 
relatively  small  compared  to  achievement  dif- 
ferences within  the  same  school.  .  .  .  Addi- 
tional school  eipenditares  an  unlikely  to 
tncraaae  achievement,  and  redistributing  re- 
sources wIU  not  reduce  test  score  Inequality. 
"Our  research  suggests  .  .  .  that  the  char- 
acter of  a  school's  ou^ut  depends  largely  on 
a  aiagle  Input,  namely  the  characteristics  of 

the  entering  children.  Kverythlng  else the 

school  budget,  its  policies,  the  characteristics 
of  tbe  teachere  is  either  secondary  or  com- 
pletely Ixrelevant." 

ThU  ts  not  the  final  word  on  the  subject, 
•inoe  rsasarch  on  "outputs"  is  conttnulng, 
and  the  prognBas  that  Jencks  and  others 
would  pnmlae  en  such  flndtngii  are  often 
mot*  disMsasliig  than  the  system  they  crltt- 
elM  but  tkat  la  a  topic  for  another  sermoii. 
TIM  namtM  point  for  hw«  and  now  Is  that 
■peadtng  mmi—  for  "qualtty"  ^^^^^H^Ia.  on 
**  ^"       i«  a  oompieta  deliMlDa. 


It  is  from  the  perspective  offered  by  these 
researchers  that  we  may  best  understand  the 

phenomenon   of   "racial    balance '    busing 

which  has  stirred  such  bitter  political  con- 
troversy all  over  America. 

If  there  were  ever  an  issue  on  which  the 
American  people  have  spoken  as  one,  busing 
would  appear  to  be  it.  Polls  have  shown  the 
pubUc  by  votes  70  to  80  per  cent  Is  opposed 
to  busing  and  wants  to  maintain  the  neigh- 
borhood school.  President  Nixon  has  said  he 
Is  opposed  to  busing,  as  have  countless  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  All  across  the  land  state  offi- 
cials and  school  boards  have  vowed  their  hos- 
tility to  the  practice,  and  those  who  waffle 
may  find  themselves  removed  from  office.  Just 
about  everyone.  It  seems,  Is  oppoeed  to  bus- 
ing. So  the  question  Is  this :  Why  do  we  have 
busing? 

The  standard  answer  of  federal  function- 
aries and  liberal  interest  groups  who  have 
promoted  busing  is  that  the  practice  Is  re- 
quired to  overcome  the  effects  of  historic  dis- 
crimination and  to  bring  about  authentic 
"Integration,"  allegedly  mandated  by  the  U.S. 
Constitution  and  the  nation's  civU  rights 
laws.  It  la  in  supposed  service  to  these  legal 
requirements  that  the  courts  keep  ordering 
"racial  balance"  mixes,  croBB-county  trans- 
fers, and  avoidance  of  racial  tipping-points. 

Yet  in  point  of  fact  such  racial  balance 
busing  is  directly  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
land  as  previously  stated  by  the  U.S  Con- 
gress. The  Civil  Rights  Act  Of  1964,  which 
allegedly  gives  federal  Judges  Jurisdiction  in 
such  cases,  says  that  "  'de-aegregation'  shall 
not  mean  the  assignment  of  students  to 
public  schools  in  order  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance."  And  It  further  states  that 
".  .  .  nothing  herein  shall  empower  an  offi- 
cial or  court  of  the  United  States  to  issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  In 
any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  pupUs  or  students  from  one  school  to  an- 
other or  one  school  district  to  another  in  or- 
der to  achieve  such  racial  balance." 

Busing  forces  prefer  to  Ignore  this  language 
if  possible,  but  when  called  upon  to  recognize 
it  say  it  was  meant  to  forestall  busing  only  in 
cases  of  de  facto  segregation,  not  in  cases 
where  segregation  has  been  accomplished  by 
law.  In  the  latter  insUnce,  It  is  argued,  the 
courts  may  order  busing  or  any  other  remedy 
to  correct  the  discriminatory  evil.  This  ex- 
pUnaUon  explains  little,  however,  since  the 
author  of  the  language  In  question,  former 
Rep.  WlUlam  Cramer  of  Florida,  ezpllclUy 
noted  that  its  goal  was  to  prevent  "any  bal- 
anchig  of  school  attendance  by  moving  stu- 
dents across  school  district  lines  to  level  off 
percentages  where  one  race  outweighs  the 
other."  To  prevent,  in  sum,  eotactly  what  has 
been  ordered  by  federal  courts  all  over 
America.* 

If  "the  law  of  the  land"  does  not  compel 
busing,  what  does?  The  answer  may  be  dis- 
covered, once  more,  by  going  back  to  the 
Ooleman  Report — and  to  a  campanion  stbdy 
Issued  by  the  VS.  ClvU  Rights  Commission 
entiUed  Racial  Isolation  In  the  Public 
Schools  (1967).  Between  them,  these  two 
documents  provide  the  offlclal  rationale  for 
busing — which  has  almost  nothing  to  do  with 
tl»e  legal  arguments  usually  ventilated  In  Its 
behalf. 

The  Coleman  study,  as  we  have  seen,  found 
UtUe  reUtlonshlp  between  the  amount  at 
money  spent  for  schools  and  the  educational 
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•Nor  is  the  •84  CivU  Rights  Act  the  only 
ra^  manifestation  ot  congressional  intent. 
Over  the  past  eight  years  Congress  has  ex- 
pressed its  wish  that  tile  busing  cease  and 
desist,  that  federal  fimds  shonld  not  be  used 
to  promote  busing,  and  that  a  moratorium  l>e 
Impoaert  on  oourt-ordered  butlng  plans.  The 
Judicial  busera  have  treated  these  enactmenU 
with  IndUfereno*.  and  gone  tight  ahead  to 
totoo  the  practice  of  busing  on  an  unwilling 
nation. 


product  which  Issued  from  those  schools.  In 
the  case  of  Negro  pupils,  in  particular,  it 
found  no  consistent  correlation  between  the 
measure  of  educational  Inputs  and  the  per- 
formance of  children,  who.  In  contrast  to  the 
standard  expectation,  "fall  farther  behind 
the  white  majority"  as  they  proceed  through 
the  school  system.  Whatever  the  source  of 
Negro  educational  deficits,  the  study  found, 
"the  fact  is  the  schools  have  not  overcome  it." 

Conventional  Integration  apparently  had 
minimal  Impact  on  the  problem,  but  it  sug- 
gested, the  authors  thought,  a  possible  solu- 
tion. They  believed  on  the  one  hand  that  edu- 
cational deficits  were  probably  owing  to  a 
"combination  of  nonschool  factors — poverty, 
community  attitudes,  low  educational  level 
of  parents."  They  noted  on  the  other  that  it 
"appears"  pupil  achievement  is  "strongly 
related  to  the  educational  background  of 
the  other  students  in  the  school."  Prom  these 
two  factors  It  seemed  to  foQow  that  "If  a 
minority  pupil  from  a  home  without  much 
educational  strength  Is  put  with  schoolmates 
with  strong  educational  ba<;kgrounds,  his 
achievement  is  likely  to  increase." 

Thus  begins  the  rationale  f  cs-  busing — with 
more  to  follow.  Prof.  Coleman  explained  the 
matter  further  in  a  subsequent  article,  opin- 
ing that  what  we  needed  was  a  more  intense 
reconstruction  of  the  child's  eocial  environ- 
ment" which  goes  beyond  the  matter  of  non- 
discriminatory school  assignment.  In  partic- 
ular: "For  those  children  whose  family  and 
neighborhood  are  educationally  disadvan- 
taged, it  Is  Important  to  replace  this  family 
environment  as  much  as  possible  with  an 
educational  environment — ^by  starting  school 
at  an  early  age,  and  by  having  a  school  whlcn 
begins  very  early  in  the  day  and  ends  very 
Ute."  ' 

In  the  report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, a  further  point  is  added,  malting  it  clear 
that  legal  segregation  Is  no*  In  fact  the 
issue — that  separation  of  the  races  by  reason 
of  circumstance  is  Just  as  objectionable  as 
separation  created  by  law.  ITje  Commission 
asserted  that  both  should  be  eliminated  lie- 
cause  "Negro  children  suffer  serious  harm 
when  their  education  takes  place  in  public 
schools  which  are  racially  segregated,  what- 
ever the  source  of  such  segregation  may  be." 
The  commission  therefore  recotnmended  that 
no  school  have  higher  than  50  per  cent  black 
enrollment — to  prevent  it  f«om  liecoming 
predomlnanUy  Uack  in  character. 

In  sum.  the  educationalists  became  con- 
vinced and  apparently  convinced  some  of  our 
federal  Judges  that  Negro  children  must  lie 
taken  out  of  their  homes  and  nelghl>or- 
hoods  and  pUoed  in  an  "artificial  environ- 
ment" created  by  government,  where  they 
will  be  immersed  as  fiUly  as  possible  in  an 
altogether  different  culture.  The  object  is  to 
break  Into  the  Negro  famUy  and  culture  pat- 
tern and  remold  black  chUdren  according 
to  guidelines  preferred  by  midcUe-cIass  (and 
predomlnanUy  wMte)  social  plannere  who 
think  they  liave  a  commission  to  tinker 
around  with  the  psychic  makeup  of  the  hu- 
m«n  species. 

Busing  U  essential  to  this  enterprise.  It 
is  needed  to  immeras  the  blade  child  in  an 
environment  of  white  classmates.  It  invokes 
long  periods  of  transportation  which  maxi- 
mize the  amount  of  time  a  child  is  away 
from  his  home  and  parents,  and  it  takes  him 
to  a  distant  school  where  his  parents  In  many 
cases  can  have  Uttle  knowledge  of  what  is 
occurring,  can  exert  zero  Inflnence  on  the 
school's  (^cial  performance,  and  would  feel 
constrained  from  doing  so  even  if  they  could 
physically  reach  the  school. 

At  the  same  time  the  busing  |s  required  to 
shuffle  the  students  around  so  tfttat  no  school 
wiU  ever  twcome  predominantly  Negro— 
which  would  reimmerae  the  student  in  tlio 
self-same  culture  be  is  suppoosd  to  be  es- 
caping. Against  that  badqgroutul  It  is  ap- 
parent that  noazly  all  the  disciusion  which 
surrounds  this  issue  is  oS  the  p6int.  All  that 
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argument  about  de  Jure  and  de  facto  segre-     New  Haven,  Rochester)    three  are  inconclu-     f<»,^^i«,^.,        *        j     ■ 

gation  IS  essentlaUy  phony,  since  the  ^yoct,     sive  (Buflaio/^l^n    wSL^lalmTa^d     ^st'"»0"y  of  enduring  interest  and  in- 
is  to  prevent  the  schools  from  becoming  black     four  show     either  losses  or  no  significant     ^T®*^"^  timeliness.  I  would  like  to  bring 

in  character  for  whatever  reason.  gains  (Ann  Arbor,  Berkeley.  Boston,  River-     "^   comments   to   the   attention   of   our 
Unfortunately,  busing  has  been  no  more     side) .  In  every  city  studied,  busing  failed  to     colleagues,  and  therefore  ask  unanimous 
successful     than     the     other     enthusiasms     reduce   the   gap   lietween   bUck   and   white     consent  to  have  his  remarks  printed  in 

which  preceded  It.  We  now  have  a  dozen  or     achievement.  the  Record 

so  surveys  which  weigh  the  effects  of  busing  "In  fact,  most  cities  reported  that  the  There  being  no  objectior  thP  tP^fi 
in  diverse  communities  across  the  nation,  achievement  gap  had  grown  even  larger  after  mony  was  ordered  to  b^  nrintpH  i^  fnl 
and  the  net  of  the  evidence  Is  that  busing  busing.  Scholara  who  have  reviewed  the  evl-  n™io„  „  oraered  to  be  prmted  m  the 
has  not,  only  faUed  to  achieve  its  stated  dence  .  .  .  have  concluded  that  busing  has  "*^*^°*'"'  ^^  lOUOWs: 
goals  of  improving  educational  skUls  and  Uttle  if  any  effect  on  the  academic  achieve-  Comments  ot  James  N.  Phillips 
racial  feeling,  but  in  many  instances  has  ment  of  either  black  or  white  children.  Thus  December  26  1973 
actually  served  to  make  the  situation  worse,  the  most  recent  sociological  evidence  falU  The  Department  of  Employment  and  So- 
A  major  study  on  this  issue  was  published  to  confirm  a  basic  premise  underijrtng  the  dal  Services  under  the  direction  of  Secre- 
m  The  Public  Interest  (Summer  1972)  by  raUonale  of  court-ordered  busing;  i.e.,  that  tary  Mason  began  in  early  December  to  keep 
David  Armor  of  Harvard,  an  assocUte  profes-  i*  wlU  positively  affect  the  academic  per-  special  reports  on  each  person  whose  unem- 
sor  of  sociology  and  a  former  researcher  for  formance  of  nUnorlty  children."  pioyment  was  directly  or  indirectly  caused 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  Armor  brought  This  author  also  examines  data  concern-  hy  the  energy  crisis  in  order  to  keep  abreast 
together  a  series  of  studies  involving  some  ^8  self-esteem,  achievement  goals  and  racial  of  the  Impact  that  the  energy  crisis  is  having 
6,000  school  children  in  grades  one  through  harmony,  and  comes  to  similar  negative  con-  on  employment  In  iLlaryland. 
twelve,  testing  educational  results  of  those  elusions.  He  finds  the  result  of  btising  to  be  The  Employment  Security  Administration 
who  were  bused  against  a  control  group  who  psychologically  harmful  rather  than  bene-  has  made  an  initial  survey  of  various  em- 
were  not.  Covered  in  this  analysis  were  ^clal,  and  in  particular  to  be  a  source  of  ployers  throughout  the  State  to  determine 
schools  in  Boston.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Hartford  '■^c'*!  friction  rather  than  amity.  He  notes  the  effect  of  the  energy  crisis  on  business 
and  New  Haven,  Coim.,  Riverside.  Calif.,  and  several  cases  where  antagonisms  were  dl-  operations.  The  siirvey  was  conducted  In  the 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  rectly  traceable  to  busing  and  adds  that  "In  latter  part  of  November.  Employere  at  the 
Armor  found  no  consistent  evidence  of  edu-  ^°  '^^^^  *"**  busing  appear  to  increase  inter-  time  of  the  stu-vey  had  not  made  any  plans 
cational  improvement  as  a  result  of  bus-  '"acial  contact  or  better  interracial  under-  to  terminate  employees  due  to  the  crisis 
ing,  but  considerable  proof  of  adverse  ef-  standing.  Most  employers  did  not  have  adequate  in- 
fects upon  the  students  who  were  bused.  In  l-cech  urges  a  searching  reappraisal  of  the  formation  on  how  the  crisis  would  affect 
some  instances  there  were  slight  gains  for  '^'^ole  busing  enterprise,  concluding  that  "In  their  fuel  allotment  or  raw  material  supplies 
bused  students,  but  in  other  instances  the  ^'*  ^^^^  °^  *^*  tremendous  social,  poUUcal  Ba^lcaUy  employers  are  taking  a  "wait  and 
control  group  showed  the  greater  degree  of  "^^  *«=onomlc  costs  being  paid  for  btislng,  the  see"  approach.  However,  the  assumption  can 
improvement.  Moreover,  the  pupils  who  were  *''sence  of  any  consistent  educational  gains,  be  made  that  employers  who  were  planning 
bused  developed  lower  educational  asph-a-  *^®  deleterious  psychological  Impact  of  bus-  to  expand  their  operations  may  now  suspend 
tions  and  a  higher  degree  of  racial  antago-  ^^^  "P°°  ^^^^  children,  and  the  increasing  those  plans  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
nlsm  than  did  those  who  weren't — directly  Polarization  of  the  races,  such  a  re-exami-  adequate  fuel.  No  expansion  of  business  od- 
contrary  to  the  theory.  nation  Is  long  overdue."                                            eratlons  would  result  in  a  decrease  of  the 

"None  of  the  studies,"  Armor  concludes.  Researches  of  this  type  will  continue,  of  growth  of  Job  opportunities  in  the  state 
"were  able  to  demonstrate  conclusively  that  f°"'^*'  "**'  "  ™*y  ^«  that  sooner  or  later  The  InltUl  survey  involving  a  cross-section 
integration  has  had  an  effect  on  academic  ^  '^^  "*"*  "P  ^^^  *  "*>«™1  education  of  industries  in  the  state  revealed  a  rather 
achievement  as  measured  by  standardized  P"""*^™  '*^**  actuaUy  works.  For  the  mo-  positive  attitude  to  the  energy  crisis  as  re- 
tests  ...  (In  Boston)  there  was  a  significant  "^^t- '^o^*,'*^'  ^^  *™  '*'*  *"^  "**  Impres-  lated  to  most  lndust.'es.  The  optimism  of  the 
decline  for  the  bused  students,  from  74  per-  f '""^  o^ Jo<»l  /t^'P'^ck :  The  original  formu-  Industrial  outlook  coupled  with  our  reports 
cent  wanting  a  coUege  degree  in  1968  to60  r  '^^^S  raUed,  the  remedies  for  those  on  the  very  small  percentage  of  unemplov- 
per  cent  by  May  1970  ...  the  bused  students  ^°!^"»«  turnout  to  be  faUlng  also.  After  the  ment  claims  filed  because  of  the  energy 
were  15  percentage  pohits  more  to  favor  of  f'^?'*".^"  °f  ""*°'"  "P°°  bUllons  of  dol-  crisis  seems  to  hidlcate  that  the  impact  on 
attending  non- white  schools  than  the  con-  ,  .  '^^'^^^^  education  and  Instigation  employment  in  Maryland  may  not  be  as 
trols  .  .  .  80  per  cent  of  the  bused  group  said  tiJ^'?»,'J.^,c?^rl,!°^*'^f*il  communi-  severe  as  InltUl  press  reporU  have  stated, 
they  were  'very  favorable'  to  the  program  in  k^  *^f«f ^  Z'"^?^-  *?*  ^^^ral  educationists  Significant  trends  on  Industries  and  em- 
1968,  compared  to  60  per  cent  by  197^  "  aIto  h  ^  ^  ^^  °^  educational  pioyment  affected  by  the  energy  crisis  can  not 
in  the  Boston  study,  pupils  hi  grades'  three  aa^anoement.  be  projected  until  more  daU  has  been  col- 
and  four  showed  sllS^t  ^m  to  12?i^  ..  ^  summary:  Bustag  is  not  in  fact  man-  lected.  ~' 
achievement  over  the^nteol  group  btrtto  f^l^,^^J^^,  American  Constitution,  or  by  The  overall  Increase  In  unemployment  dur- 
grades  five  and  sU  students  IS.  W^  nrt  ^»  Jl^^^*?  ^^\T^.  *'^****  ^^  Congress,  ing  the  winter  months  is  a  nonSal^currence 
bused  did  better  than  those  who  w^"'^  ^„,i^.'^  ^'  leg^lation  touching  on  this  caused  by  the  seasonal  shutdowns  andia^ 
results  for  reading  achieve^nt^su^^t^!  f^ound'  '^*'  ^'^  ^^°  ****'  ''"'"  "^^  ?^l^°'  "^^  Industries  and  Is  not  relaT^ 
tlally  repeated  in  a  test  of  arithmetic  skills."  n,^a^„  «,  r^r^r.^..^  w^  to  the  energy  crisis.  Many  of  the  Individuals 
Armor  says.  "The  bused  students  sho^no  loH^^^thf  ^P°^  ^^  »f  enormous  ma-  affected  by  these  lay-offs  wlU  resume  their 
significant  gains  in  aritt^etiCBkUlT  Mm  i°'"y  °' ^^,«  ^mertcan  people.  It  U  favored  by  employment  tn  later  months, 
p^ed  to  thrSntTOl^reu?  2Sd^^  ™  Lf^L.?«  '^**^  engineers  and  planners.  To  date  our  special  reports  on  initial 
no  particular  pattems^^;»S2Lr        ^  m^a^l^  ^l^f ^tT^^„"  .°v.V^"  ^-      f^  '°'  unemployment  iSiurance  relat^ 

Bu^'«t^d«n^^^    T^w^'i'*    "»*    "*"«•  formulae  be  retrieved.                                              _        0«<e-                                  tnitial  Claims 

w^  ^,^^iL^.«   tl™^*  Significant  gains         WhUe  busing  has  not  attained  the  educa-     £*«'«?!'  ^-— 9 

AM^r^?.^^^  *^'   ^i^*™'   '^''P'   °'"     ""^"^  "-^"'ts  projected  for  It,  It  has  created     Pf!!'"*^''  '» 163 

whii!r«^^  students  cut  into  the  black-     an  ominous  precedent  in   which  the   sSS     ^'^^'  '"^ 249 

^nt^o^.  on  achievement  tests:   "On  the     presumes  to  .isert  an  interest  li  the  psKh"     ^^^^^^  24 j^ 

^^^h.wK*"."?  '**"'*  ***"*  y**"  ^*"     *>'  ^^^  '=^"'1  ^^^^^  ^  paramount  to  the  au-  _  

showed   that  the  integrated  black  students     thority  of  the  famUy  ««  <."e  au  ^^  ^^ 

extensive  survey  of  the  busine  ouestinn  h,,  ^"grcss.                           mncant  points  worth  mentioning.  Many  of 

Jeffrey  Leech  of  the  IndlW^niv^SS^w  ""f.  '^i"*'  '=^'™»  '°  •""«  *«'*  **«»  '^«  «" 

School  (Indhina  Law  Revl^  SumS^imr  t^t,^                                                      '*"'  °'  ^°^'  reducUons,  i  or  a  people  by 

To  the  ^mmunlttes^^nttoneS  n.^  ISor  ENERGY  AND  JOBS                       ^f  Ttv.''"^!?^*"-  **  *^  may^Sajrhi 

study.  Leech   adds  more  recent   SL^n^  Mr.     MATHIAS.    Mr.     President      on     Sd^Lf^^'^cT^l'rS.TrS'^'T 

r;cram'en^^^sjr^B^^^  iT^t.L!'^''  ^I't'^' "'  '^'^'  ^"^"^^  BkALTind?  -S.^r^.^rtkrni':'vSrt^n'''.^"^^^ 

^acramento,c^     Buffalo  and  Rochester,  held  hearings  In  Baltimore  to  examine     ^g.                                                        "^^ 

point  at  issurthe' fi^lnS  Sc^*S  S^ i^^^KJ^^  T^^  "**^  *"  ''^*'fi  '*'«'*"  ^"^  companies  laying  off 
Leech  confirm  the  lugubrious  ^dli^  of  ^^*°«  ^  "«  State  of  Maryland.  One  "wwe  than  twenty-five  persons  have  not 
Armor's  original  report.  <*'  O*""  witnesses  OQ  that  day  was  James  ""**^  *  definite  pattern  to  date.  There  have 
Leech  observes  that  "of  the  10  cities  which  N-  PiuUips.  Executive  Director  of  tbe  ^"^  °^^  *  '**  co«npanles  reporting  twenty- 
have  systematJcaiiy  studied  the  effects  of  Employment  Security  AdministraUon.  Z^^iJ!^Lfi^X^*!^^^.  °?  "***  **°'* 
busing  on  the  achievement  levehi  of  school  who  spoke  for  David  T  Mason  aecret^r^  S^T^l!!  I^  off  individuals  for  approxi- 
children,  one  shows  moderate  gains  (Sacra-  of  theMw^land  DeoitmSt^^^  T^  '  **  weeks.  Since  the  establishment 
mento),  two  show  mixed  results  /Hai^rd  morli  onHHl5..«i  e  i  of  Employ-  of  the  energy  reporting  system,  no  companv 
o  snow  mixed  results  (Hartford-  ment  and  Social  Services;  we  found  his     has  notified  this  agency  of  any  anticipated 
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I  Uy  oOa  (100  or  more  persons)  due  to  the 
energy  crisis. 

OoTcmor  Ifandel  has  Uken  a  leadership 
rols  la  dealing  with  the  effects  of  the  current 
enn^y  crisis  In  the  State  of  Maryland.  The 
Qoyemor  has  charged  the  Department  of 
Boonomlc  and  Community  Development  to 
undertake  Immediately  an  In-depth  study  of 
the  economic  Impact  of  the  fuel  shortage 
within  our  State. 

Th*  Department  of  Employment  and  Social 
Serrloes  is  presently  refining  its  reporting 
system  to  provide  mote  detailed  information 
by  JuilKUctlon.  Industry  and  claimant  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  data  base  upon 
which  projections  can  be  made.  Our  agency 
has  been  working  closely  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  and  Community  Develop- 
ment In  davising  methodologies  to  analyze 
the  economic  Impact  in  the  State. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  place  in  the  Rkcord  today  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  March  29,  1974.  The  article  is  about 
Vietnam  veterans  and  is  thoughtfully 
and  sensitively  written  by  Mr.  John  P. 
Rowan  and  Mr.  ^^Ulllam  J.  Simon,  both 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

As  pointed  out  tn  the  article,  the 
Vietnam  veterans  continue  to  suffer,  not 
only  from  the  wounds  of  war,  but  also 
from  this  Government's  neglect.  We  met 
the  returning  troops  with  inadequate 
hospital  care,  with  Inadequate  educa- 
tional benefits,  with  inadequate  employ- 
ment, and  with  inadequate  housing. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  only  to 
read  this  article,  but  to  proceed  to  act 
promptly  to  aid  the  disabled  veteran  in 
this  country  by  siippcNting  S.  2719,  to 
act  quickly  and  positively  on  the  educa- 
tional package  now  pencUng  in  the  Sen- 
ate Veterans'  Affairs  CcMnmlttee,  and  to 
act  to  see  that  the  health  care  needs  of 
aU  the  veterans  in  this  Nation  are  ade- 
quately met. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Slmoa  and  Mr.  Rowan  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoio. 

Tbere  bdng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoks, 
as  follows: 
inom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  29,  1974] 

Thi  ViRif  am  VRsaAm  Bluis 
(By  John  P.  Bowan  and  WUUam  3.  Simon) 

On  March  a»,  197»— «  year  ago  today— the 
last  ABMrtoaa  pilaoiMr  of  war  rstunied  ftom 
North  Vietnam.  Recently,  Pieeldent  Nixon 
proclaimed  today  Vietnam  Veterans  Day, 
marking  the  first  anniversary  of  that  home- 
coming. 

In  th»  intervvnlng  year  some  of  those  men 
have  died,  some  have  dined  at  the  White 
House.  UMl  stUl  otfaera  have  become  qxAes- 
men  for  what  might  be  caUed  a  "remember- 
tbat-wonderful-war"  campaign. 

The  war  was  not  wonderful  for  the  prle- 
onen.  the  Vlstmuneee  on  both  sides,  for  the 
■oldlen  who  made  it  home  In  one  piece  or 
(or  thoee  with  pieces  mlaelng. 

Peace  for  the  ordinary  serviceman  who  has 
tM>t  dined  at  the  White  House  has  Involved 
waiting  on  an  unemployment  line,  a  run- 
around  from  public  agencies  while  trying  to 
get  a  job.  getting  into  and  paying  for  school, 
and  avoiding  the  war  news  In  the  newspepen. 

Vietnam  veterans  «■  a  group  have  the  high- 
est unemployment  rate  vt  any  minority.  Tliey 
■uffsr  from  the  dlaertmlnatory  praetloes  of 
a  Oovimment  tliat  rafuaae  t»  offer  benefits 
equaUng  tUcM  given  to  their  fathers  who 


served  In  World  War  n  and  from  employers 
who  do  not  offer  meaningful  Jobs. 

Even  if  a  veteran  has  managed  to  get  a 
job  and  hold  it  for  a  whllev  the  chances  are 
that  he  is  going  to  be  among  the  first  to  be 
laid  off  because  he  lacks  seniority  on  the 
job.  After  World  War  n.  the  various  civil 
service  agencies  hired  veterans.  Today,  even 
with  bonus  points  for  veterans  there  is  a 
hiring  freeze  for  new  Federal  employes,  leav- 
ing only  the  postal  service  as  the  last  recourse 
for  young  veterans,  at  a  low  pay  rate. 

The  private  sector  has  not  provided  mean- 
ingful empl03rment  for  veterans,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  myth  that  everyone  who  was 
in  Vietnam  ate  heroin  for  breakfast.  The 
young  veteran  is  unwilling  to  accept  menial 
positions. 

Educational  benefits  today  do  not  begin  to 
approach  those  received  by  World  War  II 
veterans.  There  is  a  bias  against  those  who 
choose  to  go  to  a  college.  Those  who  enter 
trade  schools  or  on-the-job-trainlng  pro- 
grams receive  educational  and  unemployment 
benefits,  but  veterans  enrolled  In  ctHlege  only 
receive  educational  benefits.  Yet  even  after 
finishing  a  trade  school,  a  veteran  finds  there 
are  often  no  Jobs. 

The  $220  a  month  a  single  veteran  now  re- 
ceives cannot  possibly  pay  for  the  tuition 
costs  of  more  than  02,500  a  year  of  many  pri- 
vate colleges.  The  Government  paid  full  tui- 
tion benefits  after  World  War  II;  today  full 
benefits  coiUd  not  only  assist  veterans  but 
save  many  private  institutions  that  face  seri- 
ous financial  problems. 

It  is  an  understatement  to  say  that  care 
at  veterans  hospitals  Is  not  what  it  could 
be.  Billions  are  spent  on  defense  but  only 
pennies,  by  compsuilson,  fof  providing  fully 
staffed  hospitals,  physlcal-retiabllltatlon  pro- 
grams and  vital  outpatient  facilities  for  all 
veterans.  The  inadequate  final  physical  a  G.I. 
received  at  the  Oakland  Army  Base  hours 
before  being  discharged  failed  to  Identify 
mental  and  physical  problems  a  veteran 
might  have  encountered  motaths  later. 

Not  too  many  people  want  to  talk  about  the 
war,  what  happened  to  the  Vietnamese  and 
what  happened  to  America.  And  nobody 
wants  to  talk  about  the  veteran  because  he 
did  not  win  a  noble  victory  over  a  craven 
enemy.  His  only  victory  was  surviving. 

Now  the  veteran  has  a  struggle  to  gain 
acceptance  from  a  country  that  does  not  want 
to  admit  It  acquiesced  in  allowing  the  war 
to  happen  In  the  first  place.  Should  the  vet- 
eran have  to  make  himself  socially  acceptable 
to  the  country,  or  should  society  try  to  make 
up  for  Its  rejection  of  him? 

The  country  cannot  undo  the  damage  to 
servicemen  who  were  in  Vietnam,  to  the  fami- 
lies deprived  of  their  son,  to  those  forced  to 
feign  psychological  disorders  to  avoid  mili- 
tary service,  and  to  still  others  who  remain  in 
self -exile. 

The  President  caimot  bring  about  the 
proper  climate  of  national  acceptance  for  the 
Vietnam  war  by  signing  a  proclamation.  A 
national  sense  of  responslbglty  can  only  be 
achieved  at  the  community  level  by  seeUng 
out  young  veterans  and  atatemptlng  to  le- 
intei^te  them  into  society. 


JIM  THOMPSON— CHICAGO'S  GIANT 
KILLER 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Chicago, 
m.,  and  the  Nation  are  fortunate  to  have 
James  Thompson  as  U.a.  attorney  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Illinois.  "Big 
Jim."  as  he  has  come  to  be  known  in  Chi- 
cago, has  brought  about  new  respect  for 
the  law  by  very  clearly  demonstrating 
that  every  citizen  is  bound  by  the  law. 
By  rooting  out  official  corruption,  regard- 
less of  when  it  exists,  he  has  given  real 


meaning  to  the  maxim  that  all  men  are 
equal  under  the  law.  and  that  though 
rank  and  position  may  have  their  privi- 
leges, they  can  offer  no  immunity  for  cor- 
ruption, deceit,  or  any  other  activity 
which  degrades  the  trust  that  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation  place  in  their  elected  of- 
ficials. I  am  proud  to  have  recommended 
his  appointment  as  U.S.  attorney  to  the 
administration  and  to  have  had  such 
strong  concurrence  from  Biy  colleague. 
Senator  Stevenson,  from  Gov.  Richard 
Ogllvie,  and  HUnois  Attorney  General 
William  Scott. 

A  very  comprehensive  article  on  Jitii 
Thompson  was  printed  in  the  March  3 
Chicago  Tribune  Magazine.  Because  of 
the  impact  that  this  outstanding  man  has 
had  and  will  continue  to  have  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  Illinois,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune  Magazine. 

Mar.  3,  1974) 

Big  Jim 

(By  Susan  Nelsoit) 

"Wait.  I  want  to  show  you  something," 
Jim  Thompson  said  impulsively  as  I  was 
about  to  leave  his  office  one  day.  Picking 
up  a  copy  of  "Chicago:  A  Personal  History 
of  America's  Most  American  City,"  he  spoke 
animatedly  as  he  thumbed  toward  a  page. 
"Pinis  Parr— who  Is  he?— ha^  a  good  book 
here  .  .  .  Kroch's  got  me  a  couole  copies  auto- 
graphed for  friends  who  c^lect  first  edi- 
tions .  .  .  where  ia  that  page?  .  .  .  Oood  book 
but  he  paints  thU  as  a  bawdy,  brawUng 
town,"  he  added  with  mUd  dte«^provai.  Just 
as  he  reached  hU  destination.  "Ah,  here  It  is. 
He  says,"  and  Thompsmi's  vploe  took  on  a 
delighted,  boyish  tone,  "that  the  first  sur- 
veyor of  Chicago,  the  man  who  laid  out  t>ie 
streets  back  In  the  ISSOs.  was  Jamea  Thomp- 
son. Isnt  that  something?"  Blue  eyes  wide 
he  laughed  expansively.  "Ill  have  to  work- 
that  mto  my  speech  tonight!" 

Pew  people  outside  the  legal  profession 
noticed  when  he  was  sworn  in  as  United 
States  attorney  on  Nov.  29,  1971.  The  gov- 
ernor was  there.  President  Nixon  and  Sen 
Percy  had  sent  letters,  and  a  epx>up  of  federal 
Judges  (including  the  Hon.  Otto  Kemer) 
looked  on.  But  most  of  us,  the  9  mUllon  peo- 
ple living  in  his  jurisdlction^the  Northern 
District  of  nilnols,  from  WisOonsln  to  Kan- 
kakee and  west  to  the  low*  border— were 
either  thinking  back  to  Thanksgiving  or 
ahead  to  Christmas. 

Now,  after  his  denunciation  of  Spiro  Ag- 
new,  after  front-page  stories  and  his  tele- 
vtelon  news  oonferences  about  convictions 
of  ex-Oov.  Kemer,  ex-Oounty  Clerk  Barrett 
ex-suburban  poUticians  too  numerous  to 
name,  ex-Chicago  policemen-rafter  aU  that, 
Thompson  U  skimming  altHig  the  top  of  the 
news  and  loving  it,  whUe  the  private  man 
occasionally  admits  that  he's  a  Uttle  afraid 
of  becoming  a  prisoner  of  the  pubUc 

Ambitious,  confident,  irreverent  gregari- 
ous. Thompson  is  the  first  Republican  con- 
sidered to  have  a  chance  to  deraU  the  Demo- 
CTatlc  Chicago  machine  that  has  rumbled 
since  the  last  Republican,  Mayor  William 
Hale  (Big  Bill)  Thompson. 

James  B.  (Big  Jim)  Thompson— no  rela- 
tion— combines  disarming  enthusiasm  with 
an  uncarmy  sense  of  what  the  pubUc  Is  con- 
cerned about.  And  he  knows  what  his  first 
assistant  and  friend  of  10  yeais,  Joel  FUum, 
calls  "one  baslo  secret:  Tott  oan't  go  far 
wrong  by  just  t«»v*t^c  the  ttiith." 

As  Watergate  make*  us  more  suq;>ioloui 
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than  ever  of  all  politicians — and  desperate 
for  honest  ones — Thompson  straightens  up 
to  his  6-feet-6  and  tells  us  a^aln  and  again: 
"Political  parties  don't  commit  crimes;  peo- 
ple do.  Our  office  goes  after  people  who  have 
committed  crimes."  And,  'The  philosophy  of 
o\xr  office  Is  very  simple:  Public  office  belongs 
to  the  people.  It  doesn't  b3long  to  the  man 
who  holds  it;  it's  not  his  to  use  to  reward 
himself  or  his  friends.  .  .  .  The  least  the 
people  are  entitled  to  is  faith  and  truth  In 
their  public  office-holders." 

Just  37,  Thompson  has  climbed  the  pro- 
fessional ladder  three  rungs  at  a  time  since 
he  graduated  from  Northwestern  law  school 
In  1959.  He  was  given  a  boost  each  step,  he 
admits,  by  powerful  men  who  believed  in 
him.  His  unshakable  self-confidence,  Plaum 
suggests,  has  perhaps  two  sources:  Altho 
Thompson  was  given  tremendous  responsi- 
bilities along  the  way.  he  was  never  over- 
whelmed. And  never  m  his  life  has  he  had 
to  worry  about  being  noticed.  "Jim  was  al- 
ways recognleed  for  his  'star'  potential," 
Plaum  says,  without  a  trace  of  envy. 

As  U.S.  attorney,  Thompson  has  compiled 
an  impressive  record,  not  only  for  political- 
corruption  cases  but  for  halting  those  who 
would  pollute  the  environment  or  tamper 
with  civU  rights.  The  local  federal  prosecu- 
tor's office,  perhaps  once  best  distinguished 
by  Its  strong  ties  to  whichever  party  held  the 
Presidency,  now  a  law  office  generally  con- 
sidered the  best  of  the  94  branches  like  it  in 
the  country.  (In  size  It  Is  behind  only  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles.)  Since  Thompson  and 
his  predecessor,  William  J.  Bauer,  took  over 
in  mld-1970,  the  number  of  lawyers  has  In- 
creased from  23  to  74,  a  tenth  of  them  wom- 
en,  three  of  them  black,  one  of  them  the  first 
Spanish-speak  Ing  assistant  In  the  district. 
Political  sponsorship  is  so  ignored  that  sons 
of  several  prominent  Democrats  are  now 
working  for  the  man  whose  appointment  was 
approved  by  ex-Atty.  Oen.  John  MltcheU.  Job 
^pllcanta — there  are  60  applications  for 
each  opening— must  instead  show  a  con- 
vincing dedication  to  public  service. 

To  be  fair,  the  office  has  come  to  light 
at  a  propitious  time.  PoUowing  the  decline  of 
the  Presidency  In  public  esteem  last  year  and 
the  reawakening  of  Congress,  It  remained 
only  for  the  Department  of  Justice  to  reassert 
itself.  It  has  done  so,  certainly  spurred  on 
by  Judge  John  Sirica  and  the  grim  go-round 
of  Attorneys  General. 

Thompson  Is  as  aware  of  hla  time  in  his- 
tory as  he  Is  careftU  to  recognize  hla  past 
mentors  and  the  loyal  assistants  who 
presently  put  his  plans  Into  action. 

Loyalty,  In  fact,  is  apparent  when  those 
who  know  Thompson  talk  about  him.  "Jim 
develops  the  loyalty  of  the  people  who  work 
With  him,"  Judge  Bauer  says.  "Without  that, 
he  wouldn't  be  worth  a  tinker's  dam.  Every- 
body who  works  In  that  office  wears  the  badge 
of  the  UB.  attorney  on  his  sleeve.  Assistants 
can  destroy  a  guy,  can  make  him  look  Uke  a 
nincompoop.  They  have  to  have  a  guy  they 
can  look  up  to." 

Thompson  doesn't  seem  to  ask  for  loyalty 
so  much  as  inspire  It  by  his  example  of  being 
outsp<Aenly  loyal  to  his  assistants— end  by 
his  forthrlghtness.  The  forthrightness,  in 
turn,  seems  also  to  Inspire  a  sense  of  protec- 
tlveness  toward  him,  perhaps  because  of 
concern  that  his  candor  might  make  him 
vulnerable  to  those  less  loyal. 

.  Underlying  his  relaxed  professional  manner 
te  a  dedication  to  hard  work  and  a  belief 
in  the  system,  either  of  government  or  of 
success  thru  dedication.  He  has  proceeded 
nonstop,  working  weekends  and  nights,  to 
achieve  the  success  he  seems  almost  non- 
chalant about. 

Clearly  he  thrives  on  challenges:  rooting 
out  corruption  where  few  others  even  seemed 
to  see  It,  tracking  down  antique  glass  *l)e- 
<»use  It's  rare."  racing  against  gas  tank  and 
dock  to  get  somewhere  on  tinM,  pitting  his 
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exceptional  memory  of  what  he  said  against 
news  quotes. 

As  one  of  his  friends  and  assistants.  Anton 
Valukas,  puts  It.  "The  appearance  of  a  re- 
laxed, casual  Individual  Is  somewhat  de- 
ceptive." 

The  same  can  be  said  of  the  VS.  attorney's 
quarters  on  the  14th  and  15th  fioors  of  the 
Dirksen  Federal  BuUdlng.  Riotously  bright 
walls  and  floors,  the  sounds  of  laughter 
and  music  from  Brahms  to  James  Brown 
(average  age  of  his  assistants  Is  30) ,  and  The 
Big  Guy  stopping  by  to  chat  hardly  suggest 
that  thousands  of  cases  a  year  are  being  tried, 
appealed,  or  declined.  Or  the  dedication  of  a 
staff  which  also  works  past  6  p.m.  and  often 
on  weekends. 

Thompson's  office  Itself  is  his  working 
home-away-from-home,  a  huge,  unexpected 
room  of  comfortable  chairs  and  couches 
antique  glass  and  scales,  paintings  and  ce- 
ranuc  Judges  and  cats,  green  plants,  lovingly 
watered  by  an  Indulgent  secretary,  a  chess 
set  with  Napoleon  as  king,  signed  photo- 
graphs of  Lester  Maddox  (a  friend's  gag 
souvenir  from  Atlanta)  and  a  serious  one  of 
Judge  Julius  J.  Hoffman,  a  letter  of  praise 
from  the  President,  snapshots  of  Thompson 
romping  with  chUdren  of  his  assistants. 

And  he  sits  at  the  center  of  it,  his  feet 
on  a  desk  stacked  high  with  prosecuUon 
forms  to  sign,  and  mall,  and  perhaps  a  Jack- 
o-lantem  or  valentine  someone's  kids  deco- 
rated for  him.  Assistants  come  and  go  thru 
the  four  open  doors,  matching  wits  about 
seemingly  Insignificant  things  and  then 
suddenly,  turning  to  matters  of  office 
strategy.  His  telephone  rings  every  few  min- 
utes, and  colleagues  or  reporters — or  even  his 
tailor— wait  while  he  concludes  an  amiable 
but  brisk  conversation. 

Not  old  enough  to  be  a  father  figure  he 
seems  more  of  an  older  brother.  With  mock 
gruffness,  he  calls  assistants  by  their  last 
names,  but  he  asks  about  wives  and  children 
before  he  asks  about  work.  He  delights  in 
his    staff's    youth,    explaining    that    young 

lawyers  seem  enthusiastic   and  energetic 

and  less  cynical. 

Despite  growing  cries  of  politicking,  he 
conunues  to  speak  to  several  groups  a  week 
about  what  his  office  has  done,  will  do,  and 
why.  At  the  conclusion  of  earnest  extempo- 
raneous speeches  in  which  he  sometimes 
apologizes    for    what    may    sound    like    a 

"corny"  remark  or  an  "old  fashioned"  goal 

like  Integrity — the  audience  applauds  long 
and  loud,  asks  questions,  and  receives 
candid,  often  humor-tinged  answers.  And 
then  he's  gone,  striding  away  quickly  to  more 
applause. 

He  explains  how  strongly  he  feels  that  a 
public  official  miut  mingle  with  the  pubUc 
In  order  to  know  their  concerns.  He  em- 
phasizes the  obvious  pride  he  has  In  his  staff 
and  the  work  they  do,  work  "which  can  give 
people  hope  things  are  going  to  change  for 
the  better."  He  stresses  that  education  as 
well  as  prosecution  Is  an  obligation  of  his 
job.  He  admits  that  he  enjoys  these  public 
appearances  and  that  the  speeches  compen- 
sate In  some  way  for  not  being  able  to  be  in 
the  courtroom  or  In  the  classroom.  "And  I'm 
one  of  these  people,"  he  says,  "who  fits  with- 
in the  broad  Lyndon  Johnson  definition  of 
liking  to  get  out  and  -press  the  flesh.'  Very 
frankly,  from  the  standpoint  of  ego— which 
all  politicians  have  In  enormous  quantttles— 
the  job  is  hard  enough  and  the  rewards  are 
few  enough  (his  salary  is  fixed  at  $36,000) 
that  you  Uke  to  pick  up  plaudite  wherever 
you  can." 

Charges  of  poUtlcal  grandstanding  he  dis- 
misses, after  admitting  to  sensiUve  feelings 
he  s  'trying  to  get  over."  He  says  emphatl- 
<*Uy:  "I'm  not  going  to  ask  anybody  to  be- 
Ueve  that  I  dont  sit  at  my  daak  and  plot 
every  case  in  terms  of  its  impact  on  my  poUt- 
lcal career.  Fve  given  up  trying  to  oonvlnoe 
anybody  that  you  don't  do  everything  with 


that  in  mind.  I  think  the  assistants  are  con- 
vinced that  1  dont,  and  that's  good  enough 
fcr  me." 

He  is  quick  to  point  out  that  he  returns 
aft:r  speeches  to  relay  the  audience  reaction 
t3  his  staff.  Daniel  Weil,  who  resigned  as  di- 
reitor  of  the  House  of  Correction  to  lead 
Thompson's  Public  Protection  Unit,  mentions 
one  other  thing:  "Jim  takes  young  assistants 
with  him  to  the  speeches,  and  we  all  know 
that  good  publicity  about  the  UB.  Attorneys 
office  makes  us,  as  assistants,  a  little  prouder 
of  the  job  we're  doing." 

To  quell  political  speculation  In  the  office 
itself,  last  October  Thompson  met  with  the 
entire  staff  and  pledged  not  to  leave  the  of- 
fice "for  another  year."  mentioning  that  spec- 
ulation of  hU  being  called  to  Washington  or 
declaring  as  a  political  candidate  was  nothing 
more  than  prophesying  by  the  press. 

Perhaps,  as  anyone  who  knows  him  In- 
variably says,  "He  Is  Just  what  he  seems  to 
be,  which  is  hard  for  some  people  to  accept." 
But  on  another  level,  he  deserves  a  closer 
look.  "People  reaUy  should  question  such  a 
rapid  rise  to  success."  Flaum  maintains,  ex- 
plalnmg  that  he  wouldn't  have  cast  his  pro- 
fessional lot  with  Jim  If  he  hadn't  been  sat- 
isfied with  his  own  answer  to  Just  such  a 
question.  "We  should  have  a  wary  eye,  for 
this  Is  a  bad  time  for  public  servants.  I 
think  that  marked  success  In  a  short  period 
of  time  leads  you  to  believe  Jim  may  be  one 
of  the  cleverest  devUs  around.  He  ia  clever — 
but  I  think  that's  Just  an  Ingredient  rather 
than  the  essential  guy.  There  U  a  part  of 
him  that  I  think  is  truly  the  best  m  public 
service.  Because  he  decided  to  emphasize 
cases  with  strong  Impact  on  the  community, 
people  now  realize  how  powerful  the  federal 
prosecutor  Is.  Jim  was  afraid  If  he  were  suc- 
cessfiU,  people  would  charge  that  the  office  Is 
political — maybe  because  he  knew  It  was  go- 
ing to  skyrocket  him  If  It  worked  out.  But  he 
also  felt  that  In  thU  town  there  wasn't  the 
requisite  professionalism  In  public  service, 
and  he  said  years  ago  that  If  he  ever  got  In 
a  position  where  he  could  make  a  dent  he 
wanted  to." 

So  who  Is  the  real  Jim  Thompson?  Where 
did  he  come  from,  and  where  does  he  think 
he's  going? 

He's  a  West  Side  Chlcagoan.  first  of  four 
ChUdren  bom  to  Agnes  and  Dr.  J.  Robert 
Thompson,  of  Swedish  and  English/Scotch 
by-way-of-Ireland  ancestry  and  from  De- 
Kalb  and  Waterman,  respectively.  Jim  re- 
calls that  his  father  became  a  doctor  late  In 
life  and  that  as  one  of  the  first  in  hU  rural 
family  to  become  a  professional,  he  often 
worked  from  6  ajn.  to  midnight. 

Friendly,  modest  people,  the  senior  Thomp- 
sons grew  up  Republican  but  are  proud 
of  the  fact  that  neither  has  voted  a  straight 
political  ticket.  They  lived  first  In  Oarfleld 
Park  apartments,  then  for  two  years  In  St 
Louis  when  Dr.  Thompson  was  called  Into  the 
1964  "doctors'  draft."  He  worked  \n  the  Mu- 
nicipal Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  for  26  years 
and  now,  seml-retlred,  Is  a  pathologist  for 
two  Weft  Side  hospitals.  SltWng  m  the  living 
room  of  theU  comforUble  Oak  Park  home 
his  parents  remember  Jim : 

He  didn't  really  grow  taUer  than  other 
boys  untU  after  high  school,  his  mother  says 
He  was  a  self -directed  chUd  for  whom  gram- 
mar school  held  no  chaUengee:  Twice  he  was 
advanced  a  semester  at  Morse  elementary 
school.  He  read  voraciously. 

He  was  an  extrovert:  "In  his  piano  re- 
citals," his  father  chuckles,  "he  always  made 
sure  the  Upe  recorder  was  on."  When  he  was 
10  or  11.  a  radio  crew  from  WON  visited  his 
Presbyterian  Sunday  school  class.  ask4d  the 
ChUdren  what  they  wanted  to  be  when  they 
grew  up.  "And  Jim  told  them.  'A  poUtldan'." 
they  recaU.  A  year  or  so  later,  he  had  de- 
cided that  Uw,  the  profession  of  two  neigh- 
bors, was  the  route  he  would  take. 
Utompeon  is  remembered  by  a  classmate 
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from  North  P»rk  Academy,  realtor  William 
Seawall,  aa  "one  of  the  few  guys  who  was  In 
school  to  learn.  He  wasn't  Interested  In  ath- 
letlca — never  pretended  to  be." 

Thompoon**  senior  (1953)  yearbook  con- 
tain* some  JO  farewells  that  mention  his 
Interest  In  politics — and  a  handfiU  that 
I»x>mlse  to  vote  for  "ilm  for  President. 

He  was  a  Stevenson  su*: porter:  His  mother 
produces  a  high  school  newspaper  clipping  in 
which  he  says  he  would  vote  for  Stevenson  in 
1963  because  he  was  "a  man  of  proven 
abllU.y  .  .  .  character  and  courage."  Once, 
when  the  famUy  lived  In  St.  Louis.  Dr. 
Thotnpeon  took  a  picture  of  his  son  with  the 
governor;  In  a  letter  to  Jim,  Stevenson  told 
him  how  Important  It  was  for  young  people 
to  be  Intereete;!  In  politics. 

It  the  fall  of  196«,  after  three  years  of 
college,  Thompson  began  commuting  be- 
tween Oak  Park  and  Northwestern  law  school. 
The  Impression  he  made  on  Marie  Christian- 
sen, secretary  tc  criminal  law  professor  Pred 
K.  Inbau,  was  that  of  "a  shy,  tall  fellow — he 
walked  In  with  hla  head  down." 

But  Inbau,  hard-line  law-and-order  ex- 
pert who  would  pursuade  Thompson  to  try 
prosecution  work  and  still  later  would  urge 
him  back  to  law  school  as  a  professor,  re- 
members no  such  timidity. 

"Jim  was  one  of  those  students  who  from 
the  beginning  showed  the  makings  of  an  out- 
standing lawyer,"  he  soys,  producing  evidence 
In  the  form  of  Thompson's  student  articles 
on  subjects  from  education  of  a  Jury  to  law 
students  as  lawyers  for  Indigent  prisoners. 
Thompson  helped  Inbau  found  Americans 
for  Effective  Law  Enforcement — "a  counter- 
weight to  the  A.C.L.U.,"  says  a  New  York 
TtanM  clip  Inbau  gave  me — and  served  as  Its 
Tloe  prasMent  untu  1959,  when  he  went  Into 
the  state's  attorney's  office.  "I'm  showing  you 
thase  because  lv.eas  Jim's  talking  at>out 
mrent  poUtlcal;  theyYe  like  things  he's 
bwn  wlTocatlng  for  years,"  Inbau  says.  Prom 
Iiere,  his  career  took  several  slgnlflcant  tvrns: 
The  sominer  of  1959,  he  went  to  work 
foe  State's  Atty.  Benjamin  Adamowskl.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  a  month 
•arly  so  he  could  argue  his  first  case  before 
the  state  Supreme  Court.  Given  the  non- 
apeclflc  tlUe  of  "wUd"  assistant,  Thompson 
WM  free  to  make  speeches  to  community 
groapa  and  to  lead  crackdowns  with  police- 
men on  pornographic  book  stores  and  movie 
hooaea. 

To  Tbompaon,  the  speeches  were  a  deter- 
mining factor  In  shaping  his  career,  he  says 
now.  They  "entailed  compulsory  contact 
with  the  public,  which  was  very  exciting." 
It  was  then,  it  aeema,  that  the  student  intro- 
T«rt  bloomed  Into  the  public  extrovert. 

While  he  has  an  assistant  to  Adamowskl. 
who  still  recalls  hla  "brtlllant.  Innovative 
•>■»*  work."  Thompson  was  chosen  by  the 
Dsmocratle-sppolntad  Jadgs  Blehard  B. 
Austin  to  serre  on  the  committee  that  would. 
durlnc  th*  next  four  years,  revise  the  state's 
criminal  code.  Aostln  remembers  Thompson's 
oontrttnittcas  as  Invaloable.  When  Adamow- 
skl lost  his  1000  race  for  reelecUon.  it  was 
Aostln  who  persuaded  his  suooeasor.  Demo- 
crat Dan  Ward,  to  keep  IlKmipaon  on. 

In  1M4  he  returned  to  Northwestern  as 
professor  and  as  co-dtreetor  with  Inban  of 
Ford  Faewdatlon-fondad  programs  In  crim- 
inal jvsttoe.  Ineiudlng— with  Raum— a  pcdloe 
teg*l  sdTlaer  program.  Hb  also  argued  the 
government's  side  before  the  UJ3.  Supreme 
Court  In  both  the  Danny  Bseobedo  and 
I^any  Brace  eases  and  co-anthored  with 
mbwi  two  casebooks  on  crUnlnal  law  that 
sn  tow  seteol  "best  seUers."  Hts  stndenU 
resBAsabar  blaa  as  a  dynamic  teacher;  a  fa- 
culty nambsr  reeaOs  that  he  was  offered 
dMartUpa  by  ssraral  ottaer  Uw  schools. 

tm  um.  Attoaaer  Osa.  wnilam  o.  Seott 
vmwmOa*  bin  «e  sat  up  a  saw  orlminal 
dlTlslon  In  bis  ~ 
Beot^aafeli 
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The  following  year.  Thompson  faced 
another  choice.  He  had  decided  to  run  for 
sheriff  of  Cook  County.  But  Du  Page  County 
Judge  William  J.  Bauer,  who  had  first  noticed 
Thompson  at  the  state  Supreme  Court  and 
had  served  on  committeee  with  him,  had 
Just  been  designated  by  Sen.  Percy  as  the 
man  to  succeed  Thomas  Poran  as  U.S.  attor- 
ney. Bauer  agreed— if  he  could  stUl  be  con- 
sidered for  the  next  vacant  seat  on  the 
federal  court.  To  ensure  continuity  in  the 
prosecutor's  office.  Attorney  Gen.  Mitchell 
stipulated  that  Bauer's  first  assistant  be  a 
man  with  the  ability  to  carry  out  his  goals. 
Bauer  approached  Gov.  Blchard  B.  Ogllvle. 
who  in  turn  advised  Thompson  that  there 
was  a  better  way  for  him  to  serve  the  public 
than  as  sheriff.  Thompson  Joined  Bauer,  and 
when  Bauer  became  Judge  two  Novembers 
ago,  Thcmpson  took  over  the  reins. 

Altho  Bauer  was  the  mac  in  charge  when 
changes  began.  It  was  Thcnjpson  who  put  the 
operation  In  flight— partly  because  Thomp- 
son has  an  instinct  for  What  makes  for  a 
good  press.  Instead  of  calling  an  investigative 
unit  he  unleashed  In  1971  merely  that,  he 
dubbed  it  "Special  Investigations  Division." 
SJ.D.  for  shrt.  Titles  liloe  that  show  his 
public-relations  flair — they  have  a  ring  that 
makes  paopie  remember  them. 

Thompson  Is  proud  of  hi  5  excellent  rela- 
tionship with  the  press.  "In  two  years  we 
have  never  once  been  criticized  for  any  ac- 
tion this  office  has  taken  by  any  newspaper 
m  town."  He  Jokes  that  the  day  may  come — 
but  he  also  points  out  that  mayoe  it  won't. 
He  says  his  policy  of  making  hlmTelf  avail- 
able for  comment  any  time  grew  out  of  the 
rules  he  learned  as  a  rookie  In  Adamowskl's 
office.  But  he  also  learned  by  doing,  as  a  high 
school  columnist  and  as  a  would-be  profes- 
sional photographer. 

He  prides  himself,  as  well,  for  never  having 
Ued  to  a  reporter.  He  Is  inellned  to  think— 
and  his  staff  needles  him  for  this- that  he  is 
often  too  candid. 

Clearly  Thompson  the  prosecutor  la  aware 
of  his  hnage.  He  carefully  corrected  grammar 
and  punctuation  In  a  court  transcript  one 
day— "before  it  goes  to  tha  press  room  and 
wire  services.  I  don't  want  to  be  misauoted!" 
He  somberly  explains  how  diccreethe  and 
his  staff  must  be  In  choosing  only  solid  cases 
to  proeecute,  cases  that  will  stand  up  in 
court. 

He  seems  concerned  that  his  tough-prose- 
cutor Image  be  tempered  with  that  of  an 
honest  man  eager  to  let  the  public  know 
what  hl3  office  does  and  why.  There  is  room 
In  that  image  for  sensitivity. 

One  day  he  admitted  that  certain  cases 
bother  him— "not  during  trial,  not  during 
the  indictment,  but  afterwards."  He  reached 
for  a  letter  on  his  desk  and  said  quietly: 

"Ona  of  the  policemen  in  the  Braaach 
(poUce-tavem  shakadown)  case,  they  say 
here,  has  eight  chUdren.  a  dying  wife, 
neighbors  are  feeding  them.  It's  Just," — and 
here  he  suddeiUy  looked  very  tired — "I  can't 
cope  with  that."  After  a  moment,  tho,  his 
voice  picked  up.  "That's  not  to  say  I'm  not 
In  favor  of  appronrlate  sentencing.  CTOeclally 
In  cases  where  there's  to  he  a  penitentiary 
sentence.  And  the  Judge  in  this  case  was 
very  fair.  But."  and  his  voice  feU  again,  "my 
personal  reaction  is  different  sometimes.  I 
dont  have  to  engage  In  all  of  these  cases; 
my  aaststants  do.  And  I  tblnk  what  we're 
most  careful  to  do  is  try  antf  impart  a  sense 
of  compassion  to  our  young  assistants  and. 
even  more  Importantly,  a  sense  of  proeecu- 
tonal  discretion,  which  is  th«  most  Important 
thing  a  proascutor  possessas." 

He  would  be  the  last  to  deny  the  Impor- 
tance of  his  capeule  comment  about  Splro 
Agnew  to  his  public  Image,  rht  "Tie's  a  crook" 
statanwnt.  which,  he  explains,  he  felt  goaded 
Into  making  by  a  teierMcn  newsman.  He 
nsnttoBs  that  ewn  when  hk  mall  was  ovar- 
vlMlinliicty  negatlTe,  people  on  the  stiaet 


praised  him  for  his  honesty.  When  he  men- 
tioned that  fact  to  the  news  media  and  they 
ran  the  story,  his  letters  did  an  about- 
face— "as  I  suspected  they  would."  he  says. 

Still,  some  of  the  Agrew  aftermath  wasn't 
so  pleasant  for  him.  And  understanding  that 
Is  a  way  to  begin  to  understand  Thompson 

The  afternoon  of  Oct.  29.  he  was  at  his 
desk  when  he  first  heard  about  Ramsey 
Clark's  call  for  his  dlsbaitnent.  A  radio 
newsman  phoned  and  askad  for  a  reply. 
Thompson  amiably  switched  his  console 
telephone  to  llve-hooKup  position,  and  we 
listened  while  an  enraged  Cl«k  shouted  that 
Thompson  should  be  disbarred.  Then,  on 
the  air,  Thompson  laughed  uproariously: 

"Dlsbarrrrrred !  Agnew  had  Just  pled  guUty 
to  income  tax  invasion!  How  about  that.  Last 
week  I  was  only  'ethically  corrupt';  now  he 
wants  me  disbarred!"  The  raidio  man  Joined 
his  laughter,  thanked  him.  and  himg  up. 

He  turned  back  to  the  interview  and  said 
quietly,  "I'm  astonished,  because  not  only 
is  Mr.  Clark  Incorrect  in  his  assessment  of 
my  conduct  (Thompson  explains  that  he 
read  only  the  documents  filed  In  open  court, 
available  to  anyone),  but  it  is  totally  out 
of  character  for  one  who  has  held  the  lofty 
position  of  Attorney  Genenal  to  make  a 
statement  like  that." 

StiU  later,  after  batting  tha  matter  around 
with  his  staff,  he  began  to  talk  about  how 
having  federal  marshals  assigned  to  him 
for  protection  a  year  ago  had  at  first  made 
him  feel  "like  a  prisoner." 

"I  don't  want  to  sound  maudlin,  but  peo- 
ple don't  always  realize  the  sacrifices  that 
are  involved  in  public  office;  I'm  not  so  sure 
I  realized  them.  Sacrifices  of  privacy,  of 
always  being  available  for  speeches  and  pub- 
lic appearances,  always  being  on  display, 
having  to  forgo  some  of  th«  mere  natural 
human  reactions. 

"You  pick  up  the  phone  ^d  hear  some- 
thing like  Ramsey  Clark  was  4aylng — if  I  was 
In  private  life.  I  could  fulminate.  But  I've 
got  to  be  careful,  to  moderate  my  response. 
I'm  not  the  only  one  Involvad;  I  can't  em- 
barrass the  Department  of  Justice.  I  can't 
appear  to  sound  like  a  jerk.  And  yet  that's  a 
terrible  thing  to  say  about  a  person." 

One  of  Thompson's  closest  friends  says, 
"Jim  is  really  a  very  private  person  who  gives 
the  impression  of  being  a  very  public  person." 

Indeed.  But  while  Thompson  the  prosecu- 
tor is  always  easy  to  spot  In  a  crowd,  Thomp- 
son the  person  Is  not  so  simply  characterized. 
His  family.  Including  his  sister.  Karen,  now 
a  first-year  law  student  (one.  brother  Is  a 
year  ahead  of  her  In  law  school;  the  other 
brother  has  a  Ph.D.  in  geology  and  Is  a  col- 
lege professor  In  Pennsylvania),  of  course 
mentions  his  human  qualltlas.  Top  Demo- 
crats react  In  equally  predictable  ways.  They 
tend  to  see  him  solely  as  a  foUtlcal  adver- 
sary. When  Mayw  Daley,  speaking  of  police 
corruption  at  a  press  conference  Sept.  6.  said 
that  "the  public  must  take  the  blame  for 
corruption  in  the  police  department." 
Thompson  replied  that  he  was  "offended"  by 
the  mayor's  remark.  "The  coiruptlon  in  the 
police  department  Is  the  resiUt  of  political 
oomiptlon  in  Chicago,  and  tbe  mayor's  re- 
sponsible for  that."  Thompson  said. 

On  Sept.  30.  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cook 
Coimty  Democratic  Central  Oommlttee.  the 
mayor,  again  speaking  of  the  prosecution  of 
Chicago  policemen  on  charges  of  extortion 
and  perjury,  said:  "I've  never  osen  such  polit- 
ical action  on  the  part  of  any  United  States 
district  attorney.  If  you  don't  t>elleTe  it,  ask 
Hanrahan  and  Foran"  (TlKMnpson's  two 
Democratic  predecessors  In  Xb»  federal  prose- 
cutor's office ) . 

Does  Daley  believe  Thompeon  will  be  a 
mayoral  candidate?  At  a  pr^as  conference 
Dec.  7,  after  Tbompaon  bad  cl»rged  that  the 
mayor  knew  of  attempts  to  "dig  up  some- 
thing'' otx  Thompson  and  tbat  he  might 
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actually  have  authorized  such  a  move,  the 
mayor  denied  the  allegation. 

Reporters  asked,  "Well,  why  would  he  have 
made  these  charges?" 

And    the    mayor    calmly    replied:    "Well, 
they're   (his  charges)    politics.  He's  running 
for  office  and  we  know  that." 
A  reporter  then  asked,  "Your  office?" 
And    Daley    replied.   "Undoubtedly." 
On  the  way  to  wherever  he's  going.  Thomp- 
son seems  to  have  nothing  in  his  past  that 
might  trip  him  up.  He  Is  a  man  of  consider- 
able   self-control,    even    to    having    stopped 
smoking  after  going  thru  two  or  three  packs 
of  nonfllters  a  day  when  he  was  in  Adamow- 
skl's office.  ("I'd  had  asthma  as  a  kid,  and  It 
was  bad  for  me.") 

He  drinks  Scotch  and  Is  said  to  hold  It  well. 
But  the  swlnglng-single  image  that  would 
have  him  carousing? 

"That's  myth,"  he  laughs.  "I  haven't  been 
to  a  singles'  bar  since  I  was  at  the  law  school 
and  went  to  The  Store,  where  some  of  my 
students  worked — I  went  maybe  twice.  It's 
the  kind  of  thing  one  person  writes  and 
others  pick  up  when  they  try  to  put  a  little 
personal-interest  stuff  Into  a  story  about  me." 
Altho  he  Jokes  about  his  private  image  and 
seems  even  a  little  surprised  that  anyone 
should  care  about  personal  details,  he  also 
seems  Increasingly  uneasy  about  his  recent 
celebrity  status. 

He  enjoys  walking  down  a  street  and  being 
recognized  by  people,  yes.  He  shares  letters 
that  come  to  him  from  his  "fans" — a  little 
woman  who  also  loves  peanut  butter  for 
breakfast,  as  one  of  his  stories  said  he  does; 
children  who  responded  when  they  learned 
that  "chUdren  and  plants  love  me";  little 
brothers'  requests  for  his  autograph  to  give 
to  their  big  sisters. 

"I'm  not  going  to  complain  when  I  can 
pick  up  an  article  that  for  my  purposes  is 
very  good,  very  flattering,"  he  says.  If  his 
assistants  razz  him.  he  Jokes  that  they  have 
become  hardened  to  tender  feelings. 

But  he  also  says:  "IVe  always  been,  I 
thought,  a  private,  modest  person.  And  the 
sudden  realization  that  this  Is  undergoing 
a  Jolting  blow,  or  series  of  blows.  Is  not  always 
so  exdtlng. 

"Sometimes  you  feel  a  prisoner  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  you  say  to  yourself  'What  right  does 
the  public  have  to  know  everything  about 
me?'  How  can  you  ask  somebody  to  strip  him- 
self completely  bare?  Everybody  has  to  have 
some  private  reservoir  In  which  nobody  in 
the  whole  world  knows  what  he  thinks  or 
feels  or  does,  even  In  a  marriage  that's  existed 
for  60  years,  let's  say. 

"And  you  begin  to  realize  that  with  every 
story  that's  written,  a  UtUe  more  of  you  Is 
chipped  away.  You're  not  certain  that  you 
can  so  easily  call  a  halt  where  you  would 
like  to  call  a  halt." 

Tet  Thompson  seemed  almost  eager  to 
explore  his  private  Image,  the  "myth"  that 
has  him  only  dining  in  fancy  restaurants, 
wearing  flashy  clothes,  driving  a  "coffee- 
brown"  Mercedes  with  license  plates  "JBT." 
living  in  a  Victorian  townhouse  crammed 
with  antiques  (and  a  white  baby  grand  piano 
In  the  bedroom) ,  and  escaping  to  a  mysteri- 
ous Wisconsin  retreat. 
There  Is  certainly  some  truth  in  all  that. 
He  does  seem  to  enjoy  the  Idea  of  fancy 
resUurants.  On  a  perpetual  diet  to  keep  his 
weight  down  from  230  to  212  poimds.  be 
probably  likes  any  restaurant.  But  he  seems 
completely  at  ease  having  tuna  flah  salad 
at  the  Plaimis'  home  or  MtgaT^i^n  and  gyros 
at  Greek  Islands,  where  Leo  the  owner  treats 
him  like  any  other  diner. 

His  tailor,  Abner  Ganet  of  Elmhiirst.  who 
watches  TV  to  monitor  the  results  of  his 
work,  says  Thompson's  wardrobe  is  "half 
conservative  and  half  flamboyant."  Thomp- 
son admits  to  having  more  shirts,  ties,  and 
cufflinks  than  he  needs.  But  he  begins  to 
seem  more  himself  trudging  thru  Wisconsin 
Woods  In  a  snowmobile  suit  or  around  his 


house    In    time-seasoned    pants,    shirt,    and 
sockless  Hush  Puppies. 

He  does  drive  a  "coffee-brown"  Mercedes, 
a  1971  280  sedan  with  close  to  70,000  miles 
on  the  odometer.  The  car,  tho.  Is  usually 
disguised  by  city  grime.  And  the  license 
plates?  Well,  you  see.  Secretary  of  State  Mike 
Hewlett  Is  a  friend.  .  .  .  Judge  Bauer  re- 
calls Thompson's  previous  car — "a  beatup 
Cutlass  convertible  with  books  piled  in  the 
back  seat." 

There  is  a  white  baby  grand  In  his  bed- 
room—the only  room  big  enough  In  a  house 
with  authentic  Vlctorlan-size  rooms. -His  for- 
mer apartment,  Thompson  says,  was  on  the 
top  floor  or  a  high  rise;  his  furniture  then 
was  contemporary,  and  he  found  a  piano 
shop  that  would  lacquer  a  Baldwin  any  color 
he  wanted.  He  once  had  visions  of  himself 
pla>lng  as  he  looked  out  at  the  stars,  even 
tho  he's  restricted  now,  20  yetuis  after  his 
childhood  lessons,  to  "first  pages"  of  any- 
thing from  "Indian  War  Chant"  to  "Claire 
de  Lune." 

He  does  collect  antiques,  which  fill  his 
house  and  spill  over  into  his  office.  He  chides 
himself  for  being  a  comrulslve  buyer  who 
should  learn  Instead  to  sell  them;  he  traces 
his  Interest  back  two  or  three  years  to  an- 
tir-ues  that  assistant  John  Simon  and  his 
wife  collect.  He  says  that  he  learned  what 
he  knows  from  books  and  dealers  and  that 
the  hobby  is  an  escape  from  his  work. 

Thompson  has  chosen  his  pleasures  de- 
liberately, and  he  likes  to  talk  about  them. 
But  he  groans  when  reports  don't  tell  the 
story  as  he  has  told  It. 

Several  times  he  mentioned  lack  of  privacy 
as  a  reason  he  might  decide,  after  all,  to 
stay  thru  his  appointment  In  the  VS.  at- 
torney's office  (November,  1975)  and  then, 
perhaps,  see  If  he  would  be  appointed  to  the 
federal  bench. 

Joel  Flaum  is  convinced  that  Thompson 
really  doesn't  know  what  direction  his  career 
win  take.  "He  has  so  many  options,  and  It 
would  be  slUy  for  him  to  close  off  any  of 
them.  Remember  that  what  he  decides  Is 
going  to  shape  the  rest  of  his  life." 

Sen.  Percy,  to  town  during  a  holiday  recess, 
said  he  had  talked  that  day  to  TTiompson  and 
had  considered  the  options  with  him  without 
"perceiving  any  decision"  on  Thompson's 
part.  Among  the  options:  continue  in  his 
present  Job,  run  for  mayor  in  1975  or  for 
senator  or  governor  In  '76,  go  on  the  bench, 
or  enter  private  practice. 

Plaum  explahis  that  by  Justice  Depart- 
ment tradition,  U.S.  attorneys  abstain  from 
politics,  altho  as  Presidential  appointees  they 
are  technically  exempt  from  the  Hatch  Act, 
which  prohibits  other  federal  appointees 
from  entering  politics: 

"If  for  no  other  reason,  I  think  Jim 
wouldn't  keep  secret  his  plans  once  he  de- 
cides because  he  owes  to  much  to  this  office. 
He's  not  about  to  cast  a  shadow  on  peonies' 
integrity." 

Someone  observes  that  being  an  undeclared 
candidate  without  the  burdens  of  a  cam- 
paign Is  a  rare  advantage.  "It's  also  like  some- 
thing Harry  Tr\iman  once  said:  that  once  a 
man  has  been  named  by  the  press  as  a  possi- 
bility for  President  or  any  other  office,  really, 
he  never  gets  over  It."  It  has  to  do,  this  per- 
son explains,  with  behig  taken  seriously  for 
having  made  one's  mark. 

Certainly  Thompson  is  enjoying  the  polit- 
ical speculation.  He  permits  himself  as  a 
Chicagoan  (but  not,  he  insists,  as  U.S.  at- 
torney) to  talk  about  what's  wrong  with  the 
city.  He  quips  about  the  lack  of  a  suitable 
residence  for  the  mayor  saying  that  Hugh 
Hefner  seems  to  be  official  host  for  the  city, 
"and  I  think  that's  not  quite  right."  He  has 
been  heard  to  ask  a  friend  on  the  telephone: 
"Are  you  going  to  teach  me  Polish?"  and  then 
laugh  pucklshly.  He  delights  in  telling  about 
hu  two  neighbors,  Mrs.  Collins  and  Mrs 
Whaley,  who  caU  him  "Your  Honor." 

Such  ptoyfulneas  also  raises  hackles.  Of 


course  sometimes,  says  the  wife  of  one  of  his 
assistants,  "Jim  is  Just  six  inches  too  tall 
for  his  own  good — and  he  has  been  too  suc- 
cessful too  quickly."  There  is  also  the  plain 
fact  that  he  can  sit  back  while  speculation 
surrounds  him. 

One  political  activist  says:  "Let  him  come 
out  and  say  he's  going  to  run  for  mayor.  I  ad- 
mire him  for  what  he's  done  to  clean  up  cor- 
ruption. But  we  haven't  got  time  in  our 
society  to  have  someone  play  cat-and-mouse 
with  us.  And  if  he  knows  about  running  the 
city,  let  him  tell  us." 

Thompson  makes  no  bones  shout  political 
ambitions  some  time,  somewhere  in  the  fu- 
ture. He  also  admits  that  several  campaign- 
wise  politlcos  have  volunteered  to  work  in 
his  campaign — "whichever  one  It  will  be,"  he 
says  with  a  smile.  Mild  reactions  like  that 
Indicate  he's  likely  to  take  In  stride  accusa- 
tions of  political  grandstanding.  And  ob- 
servers point  out  that,  unlike  some  other 
well-known  Republicans,  Thompson  has  the 
ability  to  surround  himself  with  top-quality 
people  Instead  of  yes-men. 

Some  say  marriage  is  another  aspect  of 
political  life  he  will  have  to  reckon  with. 
While  in  a  serious  moment  he  may  admit 
that  he  has  probably  been  too  preoccupied 
with  work  to  find  a  wife  and  that  he  Is  a 
"late  bloomer,"  In  public  he  revels  in  the 
kidding  and  perhaps,  occasionally,  even  baits 
the  hook.  He  has  told  women's  groups  that 
they  could  help  him  In  the  search.  His  off- 
hand remark  to  Lee  PhUUp  in  January  that 
this  Is  the  year  he's  looking  for  a  wife  to  take 
care  of  him  is  stUl  drawing  letters  from  hope- 
fuls, and  he  has  taken  it  aU  in  good  humor. 
A  friend,  tho.  mentions:  "When  Jim  decides 
to  do  something,  he  does  It.  So  maybe  this  is 
for  real." 

He  does  Jest  about  needing  a  wife,  espe- 
cially If  he's  running  behind  schedule  or  has 
misplaced  his  keys. 

But  he  was  offended,  and  told  the  writer 
so,  when  a  magazine  article  several  months 
ago  said  he  would  have  to  marry  if  he  wants 
to  become  mayor,  even  tho  It  might  be  true 
that  Chicago's  citizens  will  demand  a  father 
Image. 

"I'm  offended,  and  I  think  any  woman  in 
the  city  should  be  Insiilted,  to  consider  poll- 
tics  a  reason  for  marriage." 

One  of  the  seven  women  he  has  hired  says: 
"He  Just  doesn't  seem  as  related  with  us  as 
he  does  with  the  men  In  the  office.  He  could 
have  his  choice  of  any  woman  in  the  city, 
and  he  Just  doesn't  seem  to  realize  it." 

Cloee  friends  wonder  if  his  eventual 
choice  will  be  Oak  Parker  Jayne  Carr,  an 
asslstent  attorney  general,  a  former  student 
of  his  at  Northwestern,  and  his  law  clerk 
In  Scott's  office. 

T»U— "6-11  in  my  stocking  feet"— 
brunette,  27,  serene  hut  wary  of  reporters 
she  Is  noncommittal.  "We're  good  friends  and 
have  been  for  years;  we  see  each  other 
occasionally.  But  we're  both  too  busy  with 
our  work  to  call  each  other  up  and  say 
•Hey.  let's  go  shopping!'  "  She  relaxes  notice- 
ably when  the  talk  turns  to  her  work,  which 
Increasingly  is  In  the  trial  field. 

Whether  Thompson  can  find  enough  time 
to  get  to  know  someone  well  enough  to  marry 
her  Is  a  good  question.  His  ansoclatee  think 
perpetual  work  is  for  him  a  way  of  relaxing. 
He  cites  the  qieeches,  even  tho  they  nwu^n 
a  grueling  schedule.  He  mentions  the  an- 
tiques. And  then,  when  asked,  he  admits  he 
hasn't  had  time  to  get  to  Cubs  games  and 
that,  at  one  of  the  few  Bear  games  be  went  to 
last  faU,  he  was  paged  for  a  conference.  He 
hasn't  any  tUne  for  billiards,  tbe  one  sport 
he  once  had  mastered.  His  reading  now  is 
restricted  to  a  plethora  of  ♦"■frlnw.  news- 
papers, and  escapist  novels. 

He  does  say.  a  bit  wistfully,  that  he 
periodlcaUy  drives  thru  the  old  neighborhood 
and  mentions  that  a  former  famUy  apart- 
ment has  been  rased. 
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It  aeeou  that  he  draws  his  Inner  stienctb 
from  Wlsconaln.  but  Ixla  wMkends  there  are 
nn. 

He  was  more  entbiulasttc  tban  usiial  one 
morning  at  7,  polxitlni;  out  changing  land- 
scape as  w«  headed  north  on  I-SO,  mention- 
ing the  history  of  the  areas  we  passed.  In 
town  nearest  bis  21%  acres,  a  realtor  and 
his  wife  InTlted  him  to  sit  and  chat  a  while. 
He  did. 

People  he  talks  with  on  the  street  there 
seem  to  consider  him  only  a  big  man  who 
feels  at  home  In  a  tiny  town.  Possibly  this 
is  because  he  often  ipent  weekends  smd  sum- 
mers oc  oU  father's  >>ybood  farm. 

Although  he  could  superficially  be  de- 
scribed as  not  particularly  IntrospectlTe, 
Thompeon  is  Indeed  a  self -analyser.  Walking 
along  a  snowy  path  In  his  woods  to  the  rlrer 
nearby,  pointing  out  a  salt  block  for  deer, 
-laughing  about  the  time  the  river  overflowed 
and  suddenly  be  and  his  dad  were  catching 
baaa  In  a  pond  they'd  stocked  only  with 
trout  aiif"  bluegllls.  he  explained,  Td  like  to 
believe  that  I  have  a  more  than  usual  ability 
to  see  Into  myself  and  understand." 

On  his  land,  his  privacy  interrupted  only 
by  friends  and  their  families  and  by  his  own 
family — his  parents  have  built  a  house  a 
few  hundred  yards  away  from  his  rectangu- 
lar wood-and-cedar-slded  one — he  often 
walks  alone. 

He  touches  the  brim  oif  his  cloth  cap. 
Tve  never  felt  comfortable  In  a  hat  before: 
never  wear  one  In  the  city.  But  this  one 
kind  of  says  to  me.  Tm  here.'  I  put  It  on 
when  I  get  here  and  don't  take  It  off  imtll 
I  leave.  SometlmM  I  get  all  the  way  home 
and  realize  It's  stUl  on.  so  I  toes  it  in  the 
trunk  of  the  car."  And  then,  characteris- 
tically, he  laughs.  "It  drives  my  mother  crazy 
at  meals." 

He  talks  about  the  luck  he  has  had  In  be- 
ing nudged  along  from  Job  to  Job.  ~But  I 
think  probably  those  easy  days  are  gone, 
nom  here  on,  I'll  have  to  make  my  career 
decisions  alone.  There  are  <«o  many  ways  to 
go,  and  without  anyone  to  push  me.  that'll 
be  a  new  experience."  His  voice,  very  serious, 
quickens  and  llf  u.  "But  It  wlU  also  be  a  good 
axpertenoe.** 

And  one  gathers  the  decision  may  be  made 
with  only  tall  pines  and  birches  as  his 
atutteaoe. 

What  Thokpsom's  Top  Assmairrs  Sat 
Abottt  Hue 

Joel  U.  naum.  37.  First  Assistant  V3,  At- 
torney since  1071. 

Diplomatic,  concented;  In  private  practice 
before  be  Uught  at  Northwestern  Uw 
school;  former  first  assistant  to  Atty.  Geo. 
Scott.  Has  aspired  to  federal  Judgeship  since 
IT.  0.  Uw  school  (graduated  In  1963) .  Oper- 
ating bead  of  olBoe:  was  acting  VB.  attorney 
while  Thompson  proaecuted  Kemer  last  year. 
I«w-key.  low-profile  foU  to  Thompson. 

On  niompaon:  ""He  Is  a  very  private  per- 
■oo.  but  I  think  his  antennae  to  the  pubUc 
are  outstanding.  And  there  is  more:  I  think 
be  brings  to  his  reading  of  the  public  a  gen- 
uine commitment,  both  moral  and  legal " 

SuBuM  K.  aklnaar.  8S.  Cbtof.  Special  In- 
▼••ttfaMoaa  Dtrtsloa  (»  lawyers):  V3.  At- 
tanmym  oae*  alnoe  19«. 

Wmtr-UOiag,  haitf-drtvlng:  put  bbaself 
«>n»_D*f*ul  taiw  acbool  (graduated  In  1M9) 
"""  .  ||mgu_  Initiates  long-range. 
Inveetlgatlona    consumer 

elvfl  rights,  ottdal  corrup- 

ao»—lni«wril  or  awaiting  traditional  fMeral 
■«»"««■■•  '•poru  (IBS.  VBI.  etc.)  Tned  K«r- 
lur  wWi  OlMoiMoa. 

Ob  Thompeon:  "Hie  strongest  attribute, 
Mstdes  bcalaa  uad  lBta(rlty.  u  his  abOlty  to 
<l«l««ate  reyonslbttlsa  aad  make  everyww 
as^te  lielimga.The  madia  made  him  a  folk 
■■«•.  •■•  fca  ct««a  tiMm  a  IHilli^  of  being 
pwtaChlBMHoem.'*  ^^ 
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D.  Arthur  Connelly,  6p,  Chief,  Criminal 
Division  (28  lawyers);  with  office  since  1867. 

Gruff,  practical;  graduated  from  DePaxil 
law  school  m  1962  after  working  for  Post 
Office,  serving  in  Coast  Ouard.  Honored  by 
Department  of  Justice  in  '68  as  Outstundiog 
Prosecutor;  tried  Kreblozen  case;  has  twice 
been  chief  of  civil  and  criminal  units.  Now 
seej  Job  as  training  young  lawyers  to  become 
savvy  prosecutors  of  some  1,400  yearly  federal 
crimes — bank  robberies,  serious  narcotics  of- 
fenses, mall  robberies,  etc. 

On  Thompson:  "He  lias  more  charisma,  as 
they  say.  than  anybody  I've  worked  for  except 
Bill  Bauer.  He's  bright,  articulate,  practical- 
even  tho  he  was  a  law  professor." 

Gary  L.  Starkman,  27,  Chief,  Appellate  Di- 
vision (7  lawyers) ;  with  oace  since  1970. 

Intense,  soft-spoken;  a  Thompson  student 
at  Northwestern  who  came  to  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney's operation  first  on  a  Ford  Foundation 
grant,  then  as  law  clerk,  then  full-time  after 
graduation  Tried  Chicago  7  Contempt  case; 
co-authored  (with  attorneys  James  Zagel  and 
James  Haddad)  current  edition  of  Thomp- 
son-Inbau  criminal  law  casebook.  Co-authors 
articles,  book  reviews  with  Thompson;  two 
more  books  are  planned.  Responsible  for  all 
Court  of  Appeals  briefs  and  arguments. 

On  Thompson:  "His  outstanding  trait  Is 
integrity,  being  completely  candid  in  all 
facets  of  Ufe.  I've  had  tw*  idols  in  my  life: 
Bob  Dylan  and  Jim  Thom|>aon.  Both  are  the 
best  at  what  they  do." 

John  B.  Simon.  31.  Chief,  Civil  Division  (1« 
lawyers) ;  with  office  since  1&67. 

Self-ass\ired,  analytical;  honor  graduate 
from  DePaiil  law  school  la  '67;  was  hired  by 
Hanrahan;  is  the  son  of  Seymour  Simon. 
Heads  imlt  that  collects  more  than  $12  mil- 
lion a  year  In  claims,  anas,  and  Judgments 
due  the  U.S.,  litigates  citizen  suits  challeng- 
ing the  way  the  governn»nt  Is  run.  repre- 
sents government  agency  "clients."  Had 
planned  to  enter  private  practice  by  now; 
stayed  because  of  Thompeon. 

On  Thompson:  "He's  loyal  without  mak- 
ing you  feel  bound.  He  understands  people's 
problems;  leta  you  do  your  Job  your  ovra  way 
even  if  it  isn't  his.  He  has  tremendous  trust 
In  people." 

Anton  J.  Valukas,  30,  Deputy  Clilef ,  Official 
CorrupUon  section  of  SJJD.;  with  office  since 
1970. 

Intense,  introspective;  came  from  the 
Ford  Foundation,  where  he  directed  the  Na- 
ttonal  Defender  program.  Graduated  from 
N.  V.  Uw  school  in  '68;  Thompson,  his  pro- 
fessor, convinced  him  to  do  civil  rights  work 
for   the   government.    Got   first    convlctkjn 

'"****'"  *H!^iL5'*''**  '*"  '°  *  poUce-brutallty 
matter;  HUD-PHA  investlffitlon  continues  In 
long-range     suburban     official      cOTruptlon 


On  Tliompaon:  "He  Is  wfiUng  to  invest  re- 
sources In  new,  untried  areas:  he  hires  pe<M>U 
who  bring  political  diversity  to  the  office. 
HU  twarhing  experience  brings  informality- 
he  can  sit.  listen  to  both  sides,  and  make  a 
keen  decUion  to  reserve  matters." 

What  Lcannra  DncocasTa  Bat  Abodt  Hut 
Although  wags  say  "Nobody's  going  to  say 
anything  bad  about  Itiompson — they're 
afraid  he  might  indict  fhem"— people  do 
talk.  *^  »/  w   "" 

Here's  what  three  Democratic  aldermen — 
a  loyalist,  a  long-time  rebel,  and  the  leader 
of  the  Coffee  Rebellion — s^y: 

Aid.  Vlto  MarzuUo  (25tt) :  "He  looks  on 
the  surface  like  he  is  a  candid  man:  I've 
never  talked  to  him;  I've  never  met  him.  I 
don't  think  he  has  any  more  in  mind,  really. 
5^»°  what's  going  on  with  prosecutors  all 
over  the  country.  I  do  think  it's  wrong  the 
way  he  Jumps  to  conclusions  before  aU  the 
'*f?  **•  '"'* — ^  think  he  ought  to  study  in- 
formatloB  more  before  he  telks  about  a  case. 
But  if  you  listen  to  blm,  he  really  doesa't 


talk  about  people.  What  He  says  Is  based 
on  tho  information  he's  received.  There 
doesn't  seem  to  be  anything  arrogant  about 
him.  although  sometimes  on  TV  he  may 
come  across  that  way." 

Aid.  Leon  Despres  (5th) :  'I've  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  City  Council  many  times  that  I 
think  all  of  us  should  be  deaply  grateful 
to  James  Thompson  and  the  Department  cf 
Justice  for  rooting  out  coimptlon.  I  think 
he  has  a  tremendous  ambition  for  public 
service.  Whether  he  Intends  to  run  for  mayor 
only  he  can  teU,  but  what  he  is  doing  is 
consistent  with  running  for  mayor.  It's  also 
consistent  with  running  for  governor,  sena- 
tor, or  being  a  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  He  has  organized  his 
office  well  and  has  attracted  able  personnel. 
He's  directed  them  well  and  is  conducting 
an  excellent  operation." 

Aid.  Edward  Vrdolyak  (lOtJh) :  "He's  appar- 
ently very  bright;  he's  proved  himself  to  be 
that.  He's  built  a  reputation  and  a  name  for 
himself  not  only  in  the  city  but  the  whole 
state.  Being  young  and  brl^t  and  able  and 
ambitious — and  I  don't  mean  that  as  a  nega- 
tive word — hell  be  a  considered  candidate  for 
mayor  If  he  so  chooses.  I  think  he  and  prob- 
ably five  or  six  other  fellows  could  all  be 
mayor  of  Chicago:  They've  paid  their  dues, 
they're  willing  to  give  up  practically  all  their 
time  and  to  live  In  the  spotlight.  Myself  and 
others  are  not  willing  to  0ve  up  so  much 
of  their  time  and  their  family  lives.  A  Ros- 
tenkowskl.  a  Hartlgan.  a  Bill  Singer,  a 
Thompson — those  men  are.  Is  he  persacutlng 
Chicago  Democrats?  You  can't  say  that.  In 
Cook  County,  there  are  maiaiy  Democrats  la 
public  office.  If  there  are  corrupt  politicians. 
they  will  most  likely  be  Democrats.  He's  pros- 
ecuting some  Bepubllcans  as  well." 


HANK  AARON 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  Hank  Aaron  of  Mobile.  Ala.,  In  a 
baseball  game  played  at  Atlanta,  knocked 
a  pitched  ball  over  the  fence  for  the  715th 
home  run  of  his  career,  thus  becoming 
the  all-time  champion  home  run  hitter 
replacing  Babe  Ruth  who  had  held  that 
honor  through  all  these  years.  Naturally, 
we  are  proud  of  Hank  Aaron,  the  Ala- 
bama boy  who  has  achieved  this  great 
record. 

There  was  an  interesting  article  in  the 
Birmingham  News  just  a  Tew  days  ago 
entitled.  "Aaron— It  All  Began  With  a 
Mop  Handle  and  Pop  CapB."  It  is  a  most 
interesting  article  as  to  Ijow  a  boy  with 
little  promise  in  his  early  Vfe  really  made 
good.  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  for 
reading. 

I  ask  unanimous  con^nt  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rscors: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscors, 
as  follows: 

Aakok — It  Aii  Began  Wits  a  Mop  Handlx 
AND  lop  Caps 

(Not*.— TbU  Is  the  first  of  a  three-part 
series  on  Atlanta  slugger  HsBik  Aaron,  trac- 
ing him  from  his  childhood  days  In  Mobile 
to  today,  where  he's  on  the  verge  of  breaking 
Babe  Ruth's  home  run  reoofd.) 
(By  Ed  Shearer) 

Atlanta. — That  skinny  kid  who  was 
swatting  pop  bottle  caps  aad  with  a  mop 
handle  some  three  decades  ago  has  become 
the  biggest  name  in  sports  today,  soon  to 
eclipse  a  record  once  tliought  secure  forever. 

Hank  Aaron  begins  his  aut  major  league 
season  this  week,  needing  only  two  taome 
runs  to  break  the  all-Ume  reeoni  of  714  beld 
by  the  legendary  Babe  Butb. 
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Aaron,  one  of  eight  children,  spent  his 
chUdhood  In  Mobile,  developing  a  love  for 
baseball  that  lias  evolved  Into  fame  and 
fortune. 

"He  was  always  crasy  about  playing  base- 
baU,  but  I'd  never  thought  about  him  becom- 
ing a  player  untU  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  came 
to  MobUe  for  an  exhibition  game  when 
Henry  was  about  11,"  recalls  his  father, 
Herbert,  a  retired  boat  dock  worker. 

"I  took  him  to  see  the  game  and  he  told 
me  that  night  at  the  baU  park,  "I'm  going  to 
be  In  the  big  leagues  myself  Daddy  before 
Jackie    Robinson    is    through    playing.' " 

Robinson  who  broke  the  color  barrier  in 
major  league  baseball,  was  Aaron's  boyhood 
idol,  much  as  Aaron  has  become  the  Idol  of 
millions  of  young  blacks  today. 

"I  saw  Babe  Ruth  play  myself  when  I  was 
a  kid  In  Mobile."  the  elder  Aaron  said,  "but 
until  a  couple  of  years  ago  I  never  dreamed 
I'd  have  a  son  who  might  break  Ruth's 
record." 

Hanmierin'  Hank  says  he  doesn't  recall 
when  he  first  heard  of  Ruth,  the  legendary 
figure  with  fiamboyant  life  style,  totally  un- 
like that  of  the  quiet  40-year-old  Atlanta 
Braves'  superstar. 

"I  know  I  never  remember  hearing  the 
name  Babe  Ruth  as  a  youngster."  Aaron 
recalled. 

"He  used  to  hit  pop  tops  with  a  mop 
handle  for  hours,"  said  Henry's  father.  "You 
know  the  other  kids  would  do  the  pitching. 
Henry  always  wanted  to  keep  the  bat.  I  re- 
member he  got  In  trouble  once.  In  fact,  he 
got  a  good  whipping  for  cutting  his  mother's 
new  mop." 

Many  of  Aaron's  pop  top  games  took  place 
outside  Mitchell  Field  In  Mobile,  where  he 
actually  launched  his  career  as  a  teenager 
With  the  Mobile  Black  Beara,  a  semi-pro 
outfit.  ^ 

"We  used  to  soak  old  rags  in  kerosene  and 
use  them  for  lights  when  we  played  at 
night,"  Aaron  said.  "I  started  out  hitting 
cross-handed  with  a  broom  handle.  If  I  re- 
gret anything  In  baseball,  it's  that  I  dldnt 
step  across  the  plate  and  bat  left-handed.  It 
would  have  been  easier,  and  I  would  have 
been  a  step  closer  to  first  base." 

Aaron's  father  played  a  little  amateur 
baseball  and  managed  the  neighborhood 
team  that  eventually  became  the  Black  Bears. 

It  was  natural  that  the  Aaron  sons  woiUd 
play  the  game,  but  only  two.  Hank  and 
Tommle,  chose  it  as  a  career.  Tommie  a 
younger  brother,  spent  several  seasons  with 
the  Braves  and  was  the  first  major  leaguer 
to  hit  a  home  run  in  Atlanta  Stadlvmi.  It 
came  in  an  exhibition  game.  He  now  man- 
ages Atlanta's  Class  AA  farm  team  at 
Savannah. 

Herbert,  an  older  brother,  played  baseball 
before  entering  military  service  but  didn't 
continue  later.  Another  yoimger  brother 
James,  played  In  high  school,  a  fifth  Aaron 
son  died  of  pneumonia  at  an  early  age. 

Hank  also  has  three  sisters,  Sareh  Jones. 
Gloria  Robinson  and  Alfredla  Scott. 

Hank,  not  an  ideal  pupU,  attended  MobUe^ 
Central  High  School  through  his  Junior  year 
when  he  desired  to  begin  a  basebcU]  career. 
However,  his  parents  Insisted  he  first  get  a 
high  school  diploma  and  Hammerin'  Hank 
graduated  from  the  Josephine  Allen  Institute 
In  1951. 

There  have  been  reports  that  he  was  a  star 
halfback  in  high  schocd,  but  that  actually 
was  Tommie,  an  outstanding  prospect  who 
turned  down  a  footbaU  scbolarehlp  to  attend 
college  In  Florid*. 

Aaron  often  played  hookey  from  Central, 
strolling  Into  a  pool  room  where  he  lUtened 
to  major  league  games. 

"I  went  to  the  pool  room  because  tbat^ 
the  only  place  they  had  a  radio."  be  said 
"And,  I  eouldat  very  well  go  bmne  If  I  wm 
pUylng  hookey." 

HU  own  aebool  problems  undoubtedly  ex- 
plain the  Intense  interest  he  has  In  educa- 


tion as  an  adult.  A  scholarship  fund  has  been 
established  in  his  name  to  provide  money 
for  the  needy  who  otherwise  might  be  forced 
to  drop  out  of  high  school. 

Aaron  began  playing  for  the  Black  Beara 
during  his  Junior  year  in  high  schocd.  In  the 
final  game,  he  was  Impressive  In  a  battle 
against  the  Indianapolis  Clowns,  who  offered 
him  a  contract  the  following  spring  for  $200 
a  month. 

Several  years  before  that,  Aaron  had 
drifted  onto  the  field  during  a  Brooklyn 
Dodger  tryout  camp  at  MobUe.  Dodger  per- 
sonnel took  one  look  at  the  skinny  youngster 
Eind  told  him  to  go  back  home 

Ed  Scott,  a  scout,  signed  Aaron  to  a  con- 
tract with  the  Clowns  on  Nov.  20,  1961.  The 
slugger's  mother  had  sent  him  on  his  way 
with  a  battered  suitcase,  two  dollars  in  his 
pocket  and  two  sandwiches  to  eat  along  the 
way. 

Aaron  had  hits  in  his  first  two  appear- 
ances with  the  Clowns  and  soon  drew  the 
attention  of  Braves'  scout  Dewey  Griggs,  who 
eventually  signed  Hank  for  $350  a  month 
plus  a  $10,000  payoff  to  Clowns'  owner  Syd 
Pollack. 

The  Braves  almost  lost  him  to  the  then 
New  York  Giants.  Pollack,  a  friend  of  Braves 
farm  director  John  Mullen,  advised  the  club 
official  early  in  the  1952  season  he  had  a 
17-year-old  shortstop  hitting  over  .400.  Mul- 
len and  Pollack  reached  a  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment on  the  purchase  of  Aaron  later  In  tti^ 
season. 

However,  the  Braves  ahnost  let  him  slip 
away  as  time  elap-ed.  The  Giants  made  an 
offer  one  day  and  Mullen  happened  to  tel*'- 
phone  PoUack  the  same  day.  When  ne 
learned  cf  the  Giant  offer.  Mullen  reminded 
PoUack  of  the  earlier  agreement  and  bet- 
tered the  New  York  deal. 

Aaron  was  assigned  to  Eau  Claire.  Wis.,  in 
June,  1952.  He  pUyed  to  87  games  that  year, 
hit  .336  and  was  voted  the  Northern  League's 
outstanding  rookie. 

The  Braves  dispatched  Billy  Southworth 
to  Eau  Claire  to  scout  Aaron  and  the  former 
big  league  manager  filed  a  glowing  reoort— 
"for  a  baby  face  kid  of  18  years,  his  playing 
ability  Is  outstanding." 

Aaron  moved  up  to  the  Class  A  South  At- 
lantic League  in  1953,  playing  for  the  Jack- 
sonville Tars  where  he  hit  .362  and  belted 
22  home  runs. 

He  led  the  team  to  the  league  title  and  was 
named    its  most   valuable  player. 

He  credits  to  this  day  his  Jacksonville 
manager,  Ben  Geraghty,  with  having  one  of 
the  greatest  influences  on  his  baseball  career. 
He  played  second  base  with  the  Tare  and  was 
converted  to  the  outfield  the  foUowing  off- 
season. 

Aaron  reported  to  the  Braves'  training 
camp  the  next  spring,  ready  to  play  for  the 
club's  Class  AA  team  in  Atlanta.  But  a  frac- 
tured ankle  to  Bobby  Thomson  changed 
those  plans  and  launched  the  Hammer  on  a 
two-decade  tm  of  consistency  In  the  majon. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL  WOMEN  OP 
THE  -yEAR  AWARDS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  last  eve- 
ning seven  distinguished  Americans- 
women  recognized  as  leading  figures  In 
their  fields — were  honored  as  recipients 
of  the  second  annual  Ladies  Home 
Journal  Women  of  the  Year  Awards. 

Selected  by  a  process  representing  both 
popular  and  specialized  (H>inlon,  these 
seven  women  serve  as  an  inspiration  to 
men  and  women  everywhere  for  their  ac- 
complishments aad  dedication  to  excel- 
lence In  their  respective  fields.  Tb«y  have 
left  a  mark  for  the  better  on  their  times 
and  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cita- 


tions presented  to  these  women  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

Miss  Katharine  Hepburn,  who  wsis  un- 
able to  attend  the  ceremony,  received  a 
symbolic  sunburst  emblem  for  her  dis- 
tinguished accomplidiments  in  the  crea- 
tive arts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

CrrATIOKS  FOB  THE  WOMrN  OF  THE  YEAR   1974 

Award 

Martha  W.  Griffiths — public  affairs:  For 
Congressional  leadership  In  the  struggle  for 
equal  rights  for  women  and  comprehensive 
health-care  for  all. 

Dixie  Lee  Ray — science  and  research:  For 
dedication  as  scientist,  communicator,  ad- 
ministrator in  the  application  of  nuclear 
energy  and  general  science  in  serving  human 
needs. 

Barbara  McDonald — community  service : 
For  sensitivity  to  the  unique  problems  of 
the  Rosebud  Sioux  Indians  In  developing  a 
community  run  bellngual,  bicultural  early 
childhood  education   program, 

Dorothy  I.  Height — human  rights:  For  a 
lifetime  of  inspiring  leadership  in  develop- 
ing innovative,  neaningful  aporoaches  to 
fight  racial  and  human  Injustice! 

Barbara  Walters — communications ;  For 
achievements  In  reporting  and  broadcast 
Journalism  and  for  concerned  Investigation 
of  public  issues  explored  on  national  tele- 
vision. 

Billy  Jean  King — sports:  For  accomplish- 
ments as  an  outstanding  tennis  player  and 
effective  crusader  for  equal  oppKJrtunltles  for 
women  in  spwrts. 

PatrtcU  Roberts  Harris — business  and  pro- 
fessions: For  her  professional  work  as  a 
lawyer  In  dealing  wiUi  human  and  civU 
rights  and  for  pioneering  In  business  at  the 
top  tx>ard  level. 


WEEK  OF  THE  YOUNG  CHILD 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  take  this  occasion  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  commemoration  of  the 
Week  of  the  Young  ChUd  last  week, 
March  31  through  April  6.  Activities  ^nd 
observances  were  planned  by  concerned 
groups,  imder  the  leadership  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Education  of 
Young  Children,  to  focus  public  attention 
and  awareness  on  the  rights  and  needs 
of  the  young. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Children  and 
Youth  has  begim  a  series  of  hearings  on 
American  families  and  the  pressures  they 
face.  There  is  nothing  more  important 
to  a  child  than  a  healthy  family,  and 
these  hearings  have  stressed  the  need  for 
a  national  commitment  to  make  services 
available,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  that  will 
help  families  enrich  and  protect  the  lives 
of  their  children. 

As  author  of  the  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  Act,  which  was 
signed  into  law  this  year,  and  the  Sudden 
Infant  Death  Syndrome  Act  passed  by 
the  Senate.  I  am  gratified  that  Congress 
has  shown  its  concern  for  the  well-being 
of  children.  However,  the  need  for  qual- 
ity care  and  education  of  our  Itetlon's 
young  is  still  great,  a  need  which  I  em- 
phasize as  Senate  sponsor  of  the  Child 
Development  Act  passed  by  Congress  in 
1971,  and  then  vetoed  by  the  President. 
Mr.  President,  In  recognition  at  a 
shared  belief  that  the  youth  at  this  Na- 
tion constitute  its  most  precious  resource. 
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we  do  well  to  heed  the  initiative  taken  by 
the  National  Association  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  Young  Children  in  dedicating  a 
week  to  the  young  child. 

The  principles  that  guide  us  as  a  na- 
tion in  our  efforts  to  provide  our  children 
with  the  best  opportunities  to  grow  and 
prosper  have  been  well  delineated  by  the 
National  Association  for  the  Education 
of  Young  Children: 

Tbe  birthright  of  every  child  born  In  this 
nation  entitle*  him:  to  respect  for  himself — 
"M  and  for  what  he  Is" — and  wherever  be 
may  be;  to  love,  security  and  encoiiragement 
from  a  stable  home;  to  health  and  nutri- 
tional services  which  insure  his  full  develop- 
ment; to  protection  from  physical  dangers 
and  moral  hazards  by  a  community  which 
plana  for  Its  ohlldren's  needs;  to  places  to 
Uve  and  play  which  are  safe  and  wholesome; 
to  schools  and  Mimnay  group  programs  which 
stimulate  and  faclUtate  his  fullest  Intellec- 
tual development,  and  to  concern,  sUmula- 
tlon  and  giudance  for  aU  adults  In  his  Ufe — 
his  parents,  his  teachers  and  others  com- 
petent, senslttve  and  supporting  In  their  re- 
q>ectlve  roles. 


LAWRENCE  CARDINAL  SHEHAN 

Blr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
archbishop  of  Baltimore  occupies  a  his- 
toric chair  and  is  always  an  important 
man  for  that  fact  alone.  It  is  fortunate, 
however,  that  over  the  years  since  John 
Carroll  became  the  first  bishop  of  Balti- 
more, priests  who  have  been  called  upon 
to  lead  that  diocese  have  been  far  more 
than  the  shepherds  of  their  own  flocks. 
They  have  been,  in  addition,  leaders  in 
the  entire  community  and  giants  among 
men. 

This  has  been  particularly  true  of  Lau- 
rence Cardinal  Shehan,  whose  resigna- 
tion as  archbishop  of  Baltimore  has  Just 
been  accepted  by  Pope  Paul  VI.  Cardinal 
fihehan  was  called  to  Baltimore  on  the 
eve  of  a  turbuloit  period.  There  have 
been  challenges  to  the  church,  to  gov- 
enmient,  and  to  virtually  every  estab- 
lished institution.  The  cardinal  has  met 
these  challenges.  Where  change  was  ob- 
viously in  order  he  had  advocated  and 
encouraged  It  Where  steadfast  loyalty 
was  required  he  has  stood  with  the 
staimchest.  Where  humanity  and  com- 
passion have  been  called  for  he  has  per- 
sonified the  Christian  ethic  of  love  and 
brotheiiiood.  He  has  been  an  example  of 
both  moral  courage  among  multitudes 
and  of  physical  courage  of  the  most 
lonely  kind. 

liCaryland  will  not  say  goodby  to 
Cardinal  Shehan  for  he  will  always  be 
with  us.  As  he  lays  down  his  bishop's 
staff,  however,  it  is  appropriate  to  assess 
his  contribution,  and  tiiat  assessment  is  a 
large  one.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
print  In  the  Rbcoid  the  cardinal's  mes- 
sage to  the  people  of  his  archdiocese, 
which  includes  his  welcome  to  the  arch- 
bishop-elect, the  Most  Reverend  William 
Donald  Borders,  presently  bishop  of  Or- 
lando, Fla. 

Ttkere  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Otammu/m  Mnsacn  to  Vwaan,  Pkopu 

X>B*n.T  Bblovb  nr  Cbbir:  With  Our  Holy 

Father^   Movptanoa  of  my  rwIgnatUm   as 

Archbiataop    oC   Balttmor*.    tuA    with    the 

■Mtolntment  at  my  auooeaor,  I  wish  to  tak» 


this  opportunity  to  express  my  profound 
gratitude  to  you,  the  priests  and  people  of 
Ood  In  this  archdiocese,  for  your  constant 
and  unfailing  cooperation  and  effective  help 
during  all  of  the  period  slnoe  I  became  the 
Ordinary  of  this  metropolltwi  see. 

As  you  are  aware,  to  succeed  me  as  Arch- 
bishop, the  Holy  See  has  appointed  Most 
Reverend  William  Donald  Borders,  who  up 
to  now  has  been  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Orlando,  Florida,  and  Is  now  Archbishop- 
elect  of  Baltimore. 

Personally,  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the 
choice  of  Archblshop-elect  Borders.  It  should 
be  the  source  of  great  encouragement  and 
promise  to  both  priests  and  people  that  his 
characteristics  of  mind  and  heart  correspond 
so  closely  to  the  profile  of  those  qualities 
which  the  priests  of  the  archdiocese  set  forth 
as  those  desirable  In  the  new  Archbishop  in 
view  of  the  special  conditions  and  problems, 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses,  of  this  metro- 
politan see. 

Archblshop-elect  Borders  has,  from  the 
beginning  of  his  priesthood,  shown  himself 
to  be  a  real  pastor  to  his  flock.  He  is  a  man 
of  deep  faith  and  wide-ranging  pastoral 
experience:  this  makes  him  admirably 
suited  to  be  our  leader  and  shepherd.  I  ask 
you  to  give  him  a  warm  aad  enthusiastic 
welcome,  and  I  ask  you  to  Joto  me  In  thank- 
ing the  Holy  Father  and  the  Apostolic  Dele- 
gate for  the  favor  of  his  appointment. 

Until  Archblshop-elect  Borders  is  formally 
InstaUed,  It  Is  the  will  of  the  Holy  See  that 
I  shall  remain  as  Apostolic  Administrator, 
with  relatively  the  same  powers  as  I  have 
exercised  as  Archbishop. 

If  you  give  to  the  new  Archbishop  coopera- 
tion and  loyalty  similar  to  that  you  have 
given  to  me,  I  know  that  his  years  as  Arch- 
bishop will  be  both  happy  and  most  fruitful. 

I  believe  that  both  priests  and  people  of 
this  archdiocese  know  that  I  have  always 
hrtd  them  In  deep  affection.  I  assure  you  that 
this  affection  will  always  remain.  I  seek  con- 
tinued remembrance  in  your  prayers. 

With  every  good  wish  and  %  blessing,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours  in  Christ, 

liAWBSirCK  Cahdinal  Shbhan, 

Apostolic  AAministratOT. 


VETERANS  INSURANCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  R-esldent,  as  a 
consistent  supporter  of  benefi!^  for  our 
veterans,  I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  cast 
my  vote  yesterday  In  support  of  Senate 
passage  of  S.  1835,  the  Veterans  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1974. 

Extending  full-time  coverage  imder 
servicemen's  group  life  insurance  to  all 
members  of  the  Ready  Reserves,  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  certain  members  of 
the  Retired  Reserves  is  an  important 
step  in  assisting  these  dedicated  public 
servants.  This  provision  will  certainly 
act  as  an  incentive  to  enlist  and  remain 
in  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
Forces  which  have  recently  dropped  to 
90  percent  of  their  authorized  strength. 

Automatic  conversion  of  8GLI  cover- 
age upon  its  expiration  to  a  5-year  non- 
roiewable  veterans'  group  life  insur- 
ance policy  will  provide  low  cost  insur- 
ance protection  during  the  difficult  re- 
adjustment period  for  servicemen  dis- 
charged in  recent  years.  The  financial 
situation  of  returning  veterans  often 
pndiibits  their  purchase  of  adequate  in- 
surance coverage. 

The  Increase  in  maximum  life  insur- 
ance coverage  by  33  percoit,  to  $20,000, 
is  justtfled  hs  the  general  economic  «i- 
vlronment  and  the  nationid  average  in- 


surance coverage.  The  raised  ceiling  on 
protection  wiU  not  afifect  the  premium 
rate  that  veterans  must  pay. 

The  provision  in  this  bill  to  require  the 
return  of  excess  premiums  paid  by 
Korean  conflict  veterans  for  veterans' 
special  term  insurance,  in  the  form  of 
dividends  to  the  insured,  will  correct  a 
long-standing  inequity. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  House  to 
take  early,  favorable  action  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Insurance  Act  of  1974  so  that  this 
highly  Important  program  cftn  be  imple- 
mented without  delay.  i 


ANNOUNCE    APPOINTMENT    OF    VA 
MEDICAL  CEOEP 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  Donald 
E.  Johnson,  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  announced  today  tjie  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  John  D.  Chase  to  become 
the  Veterans'  Administration's  eighth 
Chief  Medical  Director. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Adminis- 
trator Johnson  for  his  selection  of  such 
a  distinguished  physician  and  career  em- 
ployee of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  such  an  important  position. 

To  assist  Dr.  Chase  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  agency's  171  veterans  hos- 
pitals and  206  outpatient  cllttlcs,  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  selected  Dr.  Laurance  V. 
Foye  to  become  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery's  Deputy  Chief  Medical 
Director. 

For  the  past  few  weeks,  the  American 
people  have  been  getting  distress  signals 
from  Members  of  this  body  and  our  coun- 
terparts at  the  opposite  wing  of  the  Cap- 
itol Building  that  the  VA  hospital  sys- 
tem is  in  deep  trouble. 

Let  me  assure  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  that  nothtag  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

The  delivery  of  health  care  to  oxu-  Na- 
tion's veterans  remains  second  to  none, 
and  I  am  confident  VA  medicine  will 
continue  to  provide  excellent  service  un- 
der the  capable  leadership  of  Dr.  Chase 
and  Dr.  Laurance  Foye. 

The  new  Chief  Medical  Director  has 
been  Chief  of  the  Medical  Service  and  a 
senior  physician  at  the  Tncoma,  Wash 
VA  Hospital  since  April  1973. 

For  nearly  5  years  prior  to  his  trans- 
fer to  Tacoma  he  held  two  of  the  highest 
positions  in  VA's  Denartment  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  in  Washington,  D.C. 

In  announcing  his  appointanent  of  Dr. 
Chase  as  the  VA  Assistant  Chief  Medical 
Director  for  Professional  Services  in  May 
1968.  Dr.  H.  Martin  Engle.  then  Chief 
Medical  Director,  cited  Dr.  Chase's  "ex- 
traordinarily balanced  background  of 
clinical  experience,  academic  interest 
and  his  demonstrated  skills  In  admin- 
istration." 

Under  Dr.  Musser  in  February  1971, 
Dr.  Chase  was  promoted  to  Associate 
Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director,  the  third 
ranking  position  In  the  medical  denart- 
ment,  to  share  with  Dr.  Mu»er  and  Dr. 
Wells  responsibility  for  administering 
the  Nation's  larg<>st  organization  for 
health  care  delivery. 

Since  joining  VA  In  July  1952.  Dr. 
Chase  has  been  on  VA  hospital  staffs  in 
Vancouver.  Wash.,  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  and  served  as  Chief 
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cf  staff  of  the  Houston  VA  Hospital,  and 
then  as  Director  of  the  VA  hospital  in 
Oklahoma  City. 

After  obtaining  his  AS.  degree  at 
Wabash  College  in  Crawfordsville.  Ind., 
he  received  his  medical  degree  at  West- 
ern Reserve  Medical  School  in  Cleveland 
in  1945. 

Since  serving  first  as  an  instructor  in 
internal  medicine  at  the  Wayne  Uni- 
versity Medical  School  in  Detroit  from 
1950  to  1952,  Dr.  Chase  has  been  closely 
associated  with  su;ademic  medicine.  He 
has  been  on  medical  school  faculties  at 
the  University  of  Oregon.  Baylor  Univer- 
sity, the  University  of  Oklahoma,  and 
George  Washington  University. 

A  diplomate  of  the  American  Board  of 
Internal  Medicine  since  1953,  he  is  also 
a  fellow  in  the  American  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  the  American  College  of 
Chest  Physicians. 

He  served  2  years  on  active  duty  as  a 
physician  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Medical 
Corps,  and  later  was  active  in  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  from  1962  to  1967,  attain- 
ing the  rank  of  Ueutenant  colonel  in  the 
Medical  Corps. 

The  48-year-old  Dr.  Foye  received  both 
his  A.B.  and  M.D.  degrees  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  following  service 
with  the  U.S.  Army  during  Worid  War 
n.  He  took  his  residency  training  at  the 
VA  hospital  in  San  Francisco  and  Stan- 
ford University. 

After  serving  on  the  medical  school 
faculty  at  the  University  of  California 
School  of  Medicine  In  San  Francisco 
from  1957  to  1966,  he  became  Chief  of 
the  Cancer  Therapy  Evaluation 
Branch — Chemotherapy — at  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  In  Betiiesda,  Md. 

Dr.  Foye  was  appointed  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Chief  Medical  Director  for  Research 
and  Education  in  the  VA  under  Dr.  Mus- 
ser in  May  1970.  He  was  promoted  to  his 
present  post  as  Assistant  Chief  Medical 
Director  for  Academic  Affairs  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1973. 

Certified  by  the  American  Board  of 
Internal  Medicine  in  SQ)tember  1962,  he 
is  a  fellow  in  the  American  College  of 
Physicians,  and  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Clinical  Oncology,  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Medical  Colleges, 
and  the  Association  for  Hospital  Medical 
Education. 

He  has  been  a  longtime  member  of  the 
San  Prandsoo  County  Medical  Society, 
the  CaUfomia  Medical  Association,  and 
the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
holds  membership  in  the  Sigma  Xi  and 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  honor  societies. 


THE  ENDLESS  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Italted  States  has  been  Involved  mili- 
tarily either  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
affairs  of  the  people  of  Indochina  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  With  great  fanfare 
Hoe  administration  pledged  an  early 
"peace  with  honor"  in  1972.  But  the 
fighting  rages  on  and  American  taxes, 
aid,  and  guns  continue  to  fuel  the  con- 
flict. The  $3  billion  In  aid  we  are  pour- 
ing Into  the  continuing  war  means  that 
we  are  spending  nearly  $10  mmion  dally 
on  this  bloody  venture. 


Mr.  Anthony  Lewis  of  the  New  York 
Times  writes  of  the  tragedy  in  yester- 
day's Times.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Lewis'  piece  be  printed  in  the 
Record : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  8,   1974) 

War    Without    End,    Amen 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Since  the  United  States  first  intervened  in 

Vietnam,  we  have  had  two  broad  alternatives 

of  policy.  One  is  to  try  to  impose  our  desired 

pattern  on  the  area  by  force  of  arms.  The 

other  is  to  withdraw,   leaving  the  Vietnam 

problem  to  the  Vietnamese  and  doing  only 

what  we  can  to  encourge  accommodation. 

Our  leaders  long  ago  chose  the  first  course. 
In  doing  so  they  naturally  told  us  that  war 
would  be  only  a  temporary  necessity:  soon 
there  would  be  a  free  government  In  Saigon 
with  the  political  legitimacy  and  effective- 
ness to  govern  In  peace.  In  pursuit  of  that 
illusion  we  bombed  Vietnam  and  poisoned 
vegetation  and  lost  50,000  American  lives. 

Then,  a  year  ago,  we  signed  an  agreement 
for  "peace."  Perhaps  only  the  naive  thought 
that  act  signaled  a  decision  to  choose  the  sec- 
ond alternative  at  last  and  leave  Vietnam 
alone.  But  how  many  saw  It  as  nothing  more 
than  a  device  to  carry  on  intervention  and 
war  by  other  means?  How  many  would  have 
predicted  that  five  years  hence,  or  ten,  or 
twenty,  the  United  States  would  still  be  try- 
ing, by  arms  and  ammunition,  to  impose  a 
solution  on  Vietnam? 

That  vision  of  perpetual  proxy  war  is  not 
Just  a  grim  fantasy.  It  would  be  the  neces- 
sary result  of  the  policy  disclosed  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger  the  other  day  In  a  re- 
markably candid  letter  to  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy. 

The  Paris  agreement  and  our  "long  and 
deep  Involvement  in  Vietnam,"  Mr.  Kissinger 
said,  both  leave  the  United  States  with  "com- 
mitments" to  South  Vietnam — though  there 
is  nothing  written  down.  He  spoke  of  provid- 
ing the  Saigon  Government  "the  means,  nec- 
essary for  Its  self-defense  and  for  its  eco- 
nomic vlabtlty.  ■  For  how  long? 

"We  have  .  .  .  committed  ourselves  very 
substantially,  both  politically  and  morally. 
While  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
and  people  are  demonstrating  increasing 
self-reliance,  we  believe  It  is  Important  that 
we  continue  our  support  as  long  as  It  is 
needed." 

That  saving  phrase  about  Saigon's  In- 
creasing self-reliance" — what  a  wonderful 
echo  of  all  those  forgotten  promisee  of  light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel!  And  Just  as  cynical. 
The  United  States  last  year  supplied  the 
resources  for  more  than  80  per  cent  of  South 
Vietnam's  Government  budget.  We  pay  for 
the  oil,  we  give  food  and  we  supply  the  arms. 
For  the  current  fiscal  year,  which  ends 
June  30,  the  Nixon  Administration  has  re- 
quested $2.24  bUlion  in  visible  appropria- 
tions to  aid  the  Saigon  Government,  and  it 
projects  $2.4-blUlon  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Actual  spending  Is  almost  certainly  a  good 
deal  higher  than  published,  with  additional 
money  coming  from  the  secret  ClJi.  budget. 
Senator  Kennedy  estimates  that  aid  this  year 
totals  $3-bUIlon. 

It  is  only  this  enormous  American  sub- 
vention that  enables  President  Thleu  to 
maintain  his  garrison  state  In  South  Viet- 
nam— to  keep  one  million  men  under  arms, 
and  a  huge  police  force,  and  Jails  filled  with 
political  prisoners.  It  Is  American  policy  and 
American  money  that  allow  General  Thleu 
to  spurn  the  terms  of  the  peace  agreement 
calling  for  political  accommodation  and  to 
carry  on  a  policy  of  aggressive  military  action 
and  indiscriminate  shellng  of  areas  under 
the  other  side's  control. 


General  Thleu  is  our  surrogate  In  a  proxy 
war.  We  pretend  that  he  emerged  from  ■ 
democratic  process,  but  the  fact  is  that  we 
helped  him  to  power  In  the  first  place  and 
support  him  now  as  he  pursues  American 
goals  for  South  Vietnam. 

Nguyen  Van  Thleu  is  a  shrewd  man,  and  he 
ur.ricrstands  that  he  can  remain  In  office 
only  so  long  as  the  United  States  continues 
to  pay  for  his  million-man  bodygtiard.  He  un- 
derstands, therefore,  that  he  can  never  afford 
a  political  compromiEe  or  state  of  peace.  He 
must  maintain  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
reality,  of  war. 

Among  those  who  have  Ftuiled  the  origins 
of  our  interv-ention  in  Vietnam,  there  is  dis- 
agreement about  whether  the  leaders  who 
took  us  In  believed  their  own  hopeful  words 
about  early  viability  In  Saigon.  They  had 
plenty  of  Intelligence  showing  that  no  Saigon 
Government  could  be  expected  to  survive 
without  continuing  massive  armed  support. 
Did  our  leaders  go  on  escalating  nevertheless, 
because  they  knew  nothing  else  to  do? 

It  is  a  nice  argument  about  the  distant 
prist.  But  Henry  Kissinger  well  knew  the 
truth  about  Saigon's  prospects  when  we 
bombed  Hanoi  over  Christmas.  1972.  in  order 
to  change  some  commas  In  the  peace  agree- 
ment. He  well  knew  that  there  could  never 
be  any  way  to  keep  General  Thleu  in  power 
except  perpetual  war,  waged  by  the  United 
States  through  surrogates.  And  he  knows  It 
now  when  he  writes  about  the  prospect  of 
"stable  peace." 

That  Is  why,  despite  his  other  accomplish- 
ments, some  of  us  believe  that  Mr.  Kissinger 
will  go  down  in  history  on  his  Vietnam  policy 
as  a  cjTiical  betrayer  of  American  Ideals.  But 
those  Judgments  will  come.  If  ever,  a  long 
time  from  now.  The  task  at  the  moment  is  for 
Congress  to  end  the  American  Intervention  tn 
Vietnam. 


FEDERAL  NO-FAULT  INSURANCE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  It  now 
appears  likely  that  floor  action  on  S.  354, 
a  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  no-fault 
motor  vehicle  insurance  law,  will  com- 
mence shortly  after  the  upcoming  Easter 
recess. 

In  the  minority  views  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
respect  to  S.  354,  I  made  known  my  op- 
position to  the  bill  in  its  current  form. 
It  is  extremely  important  to  note  in  this 
respect  what  is  and  what  Is  not  at  issue 
as  the  Senate  moves  to  consider  S.  354. 
We  are  not  discussing  the  virtues  of  no- 
fault  automobile  insurance  over  the  tort 
system.  True,  S.  354  proposes  a  no-fault 
insurance  plan.  But,  opposing  S.  354  is 
not,  I  repeat,  not  the  same  as  opposing 
no-fault  insurance.  Indeed,  there  are 
many  variations  of  no-fault  insurance. 
Out  of  20  States  that  already  have 
adopted  no-fault  plans,  no  two  States 
have  the  same  type  of  plan. 

What  I  shall  oppose  and  what  I  shall 
ask  my  coUeagties  to  oppose  is  the  varia- 
tion of  no-fault  insurance  that  8.  S54 
adopts  and  the  manner  by  which  8,  354 
bludgeons  the  States  Into  following  suit 
and  adopting  the  federally  prescribed  no- 
fault  plan. 

There  are  two  primary  reasons  why 
the  Senate  should  not  adopt  S.  354.  First 
and  foremost,  the  bill  is  unconstitutional 
and  violative  of  the  basic  tenets  of  a 
sound  federalism  in  suggesting  that  the 
States  become  mere  agents  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Secondly,  and  probably  of 
primary  Importance  to  the  American 
consumer,  there  Is  every  likelihood  that 
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8.  354  will  Increase,  not  decrease,  the 
costs  of  auto  Insurance. 

On  April  1,  1974.  the  Washington  Post 
carried  a  story  concerning  the  possibility 
of  a  change  in  administration  policy  that 
would  call  for  the  support  of  Federal  no- 
fault.  Today,  the  same  newspaper  ac- 
curately reported  that  the  administra- 
tion tua  strongly  reaffirmed  its  position 
in  opposition  to  any  Federal  no-fault 
law. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  articles 
might  have  escaped  the  attention  of  my 
interested  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRo  copies  of  the  newspaper  articles 
and  the  White  House  communication 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  latter  piece. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC.  April  5.  1974. 
Hon.  Roman  L.  Hkuska. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Skmatob:  In  response  to  your  request, 
the  Praaldant  has  asked  me  to  itdvlse  you 
that  be  bu  reconsidered  the  Administra- 
tion's poattton  concerning  the  National  No- 
Fault  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act,  S.  354. 

After  a  thorough  review  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported out  of  committee  and  all  other  factors 
including  the  actions  of  various  states  on  no- 
fault  legislation,  the  President  has  concluded 
that  we  will  continue  to  support  no-fault  as 
a  better  aystem  of  automobile  reparations 
over  the  ao-caUed  "fault"  sjrstem.  However, 
we  Btrongly  oppose  any  federal  legislation  In 
tbia  area.  Even  though  the  merits  of  no-fault 
have  been  generally  established,  the  over- 
riding issue  concerns  the  proper  federal  role. 
The  Preeldent  continues  to  object  to  any  fed- 
eral legislation  Including  the  "federal 
atandards  ^proach"  of  S.  354  and  beUeves 
that  legialatlve  action  in  this  area  should  be 
left  up  to  the  states  who  are  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  know  the  specific  needs  of  their 
people. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present 
the  Administration's  views  on  this  important 
Issue. 

Sincerely. 

William  E.  Timmoms. 
Ataittant  to  the  President. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  9. 1974] 
No-Fault  Bill 

The  White  House  wlU  "strongly  oppose"  the 
oontroTeralal  no-fault  auto  Insurance  blU 
that  Is  headed  for  a  major  floor  fight  In  the 
Senate,  Sen.  Boman  Hruaka  (R-Neb.)  said 
yesterday. 

Hruaka,  a  leading  opponent  of  the  measure, 
made  public  a  letter  he  received  from  presi- 
dential assistant  William  I.  Tlmmons  setting 
forth  Ifr.  Nixon's  views. 

Xn  It,  Tlmmons  said  President  Nixon  bad 
"reeonstdered"  the  bill  but  stlU  remains 
adamantly  against  It. 

"After  a  thorough  review  of  the  bm  as  re- 
ported out  of  committee  and  all  other  fac- 
tors including  the  actions  of  various  states 
on  no-fault  legislation,  the  President  has 
concluded  that  we  wlU  continue  to  support 
no-fault  as  a  better  system  of  automobile 
reparations  over  the  ao-caUed  'fault'  sys- 
tem." Tlmmons  wrote  Hruska  in  a  letter 
dated  last  Friday. 

"However,  we  strongly  oppose  any  federal 
leglslatloa  la  this  area.  Even  though  the 
merits  ot  ao-fault  have  been  generally  estab- 
Uabad.  the  overriding  lasos  concsnis  the 
proper  fMsral  rols. 

"TIM  PiMidant . . .  btiteves  that  laglslativ* 
actkn  In  this  area  should  b*  laft  iq>  to  ttM 


states  who  are  in  a  better  position  to  know 
the  specific  needs  of  their  people." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  April  1,   1974] 

President   Weighs  Stance  on   Federal   No- 

Pault  Bill 

(By  Morton  Mintz) 

Prc6sdeut  Nixon  will  decide  within  'the 
next  few  days"  whether  to  support  or  oppose 
a  pending  bill  for  no-fault  auto  insurance 
that  would  reduce  premiucas  for  pergonal 
injxiry  coverage  an  estimated  t  to  28  per  cent, 
a  top  White  Houae  aide  has  told  The  Wash- 
ington Post. 

Mr.  Nixon's  decision  could  determine  the 
fate  of  the  measure  which  the  Senate  is  ex- 
pected to  vote  upon  Wednesday  or  Thursday. 

The  President  since  1971  has  been  uirglng 
the  states  to  enact  no-fault  laws  of  their 
own.  But  the  pace  has  been  so  disappointing 
that  the  White  House  is  "In  the  process  of 
reassessing  our  position, "  Kenneth  R.  Cole 
Jr.,  executive  director  of  the  Oomestic  Coun- 
cil, told  a  reporter. 

The  stakes  are  large  for  consumers,  the 
legal  profession,  legislators  seeking  re-elec- 
tion and  the  insurance  Industry. 

The  Preeident  said  in  1973  that  no-fault 
auto  insurance  Is  "one  of  ths  most  pressing 
consiuner  needs,"  that  it  Is  "an  idea  whose 
time  has  come,"  and  that  it  is  "a  vast  im- 
provement over  the  present  system." 

A  sizable  share  of  lawyers'  total  income 
comes  from  auto  injury  liability  cases.  In 
1972  alone,  litigation  of  personal  injury 
claims  cost  between  $1.4  bOlion  and  $1.6 
billion.  Under  no-fault  accident  victims 
would  be  promptly  compensated,  regardless 
of  who  or  what  may  have  caused  an  accident. 

Lawyers  "stand  to  lose  this  pot  of  gold  .  .  . 
So  they  are  fighting  it  with  every  tool  at 
their  command."  Virginia  H.  Knauer.  the 
President's  special  assistant  for  consumer  af- 
fairs, said  in  a  speech  two  years  ago. 

Trial  lawyers  have  stepped  up  a  long  and 
costly  campaign  to  defeat  the  bUl.  which 
was  first  introduced  almost  four  years  ago 
by  Sens.  Warren  G.  Magnuson  (D-Wash.) 
and  PhUlp  A.  Hart  (D-Mlch) . 

According  to  a  Capitol  HUl  source,  one 
Democratic  senator  who  Is  unopposed  for  re- 
election this  year  has  been  warned  by  trial 
lawyers  in  his  state  that  if  he  votes  for  the 
bUl  they  will  raise  $200,000  to  finance  a 
challenger. 

In  1972.  when  he  was  the  Democratic 
presidential  candidate  and  ao-fault  was  a 
plank  In  the  party  platform,  Sen.  George 
McGovem  voted  against  a  monre  to  bury  the 
bill.  But  this  year,  when  he  is  seeking  re- 
election to  the  Senate,  he  has  given  a  com- 
mitment to  trial  lawyers  In  bis  home  state 
of  Sou^  Dakota  to  oppose  tlie  bill,  John  D. 
Holum,  his  legislative  assistant,  confirmed 
recently. 

Cole,  In  a  phone  Interview,  said  that  the 
bill  confronts  Mr.  Nixon  with  "very  dlfflciUt 
judgment." 

The  President's  consistent  philosopby  has 
been  to  encourage  the  states  to  deal  with 
problems  in  their  power  to  .olve,  rather  than 
to  extend  federal  authority,  Cdle  emphasized. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation (DOT)  released  a  major  study 
showing  that  the  existing  system  pays  out 
In  benefits  only  60  cents  on  each  dollar  paid 
In  and  provides  no  compensation  at  all  to 
half  of  the  persons  Injured  or  killed  because 
they  are  alleged  to  be  "at  fault." 

The  DOT  study  also  showed  that  the  11- 
abUity  system  over-compensated  Innocent 
victims  with  minor  injuries  wbUe  reimburs- 
ing the  seriously  Injured  fd  only  about 
one-third  of  their  actual  losses. 

On  the  basis  of  the  study,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration endorsed  the  concept  of  no- 
fault  insurance  on  a  state-by-state  basis. 
Goto  recalled. 


■I  believe  that  the  states— not  the  fed- 
eral government — can  best  rei^wnd"  to  the 
"urgent"  need  for  reform.  Mr.  Nixon  said  in 
a  telegram  to  the  National  Ootemors'  Con- 
ference in  June,  1972. 

At  that  time,  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association  was  soliciting  its  25,000  mem- 
bers for  contributions  of  up  to  $1,000  each 
to  wage  a  "nationwide  battle  for  preservation 
of  our  system  of  adversary  justice."  Now 
called  the  Association  of  Trlafl  Lawyers  of 
America  (ATLA),  the  group  earmarked 
$100,000  for  the  1972  operations  of  its  Wash- 
ington lobbyist,  C.  Thomas  Beadorf. 

With  the  White  House  opposed  to  the 
Hart-Magnuson  bill,  the  Senate  in  August, 
1972,  voted  49  to  4€  to  shelve  it  by  referring 
it  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Cominlttee.  A  de- 
cisive vote  for  referral  was  provided  by  Mc- 
Govem's  running-mate  Sen.  Thomas  P. 
Eagleton  (D-Mo.).  who  claimed  to  have  cast 
"a  sentimental  vote"  in  honor  of  his  late 
trial-lawyer  father. 

Despite  the  P>resident's  plea  to  the  go.  r- 
nors.  the  states  moved  slowly  to  adopt  no- 
fault  plans  that  contain  mlnitnum  accept- 
able criteria,  partly  because  trial  lawyers 
wielded  great  influence  In  many  legislatures. 

But  the  White  Hotise  was  optimistic  as 
late  as  last  Jtme.  when  Under  Secretary  of 
Transportation  John  W.  Bamum  told  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.  "Several 
states,  including  some  very  large  ones  such 
as  California,  niinois,  Ohio  and  I>ennsyl- 
vania,  now  have  no-fault  reform  high  on 
their  legislative  priorities  and  are  likely  to 
act  favorably  before  the  year  [1973]  is  out." 

As  of  now,  none  of  the  four  states  has 
enacted  a  no-fault  bill  that  meets  DOT 
standards.  Within  the  past  few  weeks,  more- 
over, no-fault  reform  has  died  in  Virginia. 
West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  Of  the  13 
states  that  have  enacted  no-favlt  laws,  only 
two.  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  come  close  to 
meeting  the  standards  in  the  Magnuson- 
Hart  bUl. 

Transportation  Secretary  Claude  S.  Brine- 
gar  recently  told  the  White  House  that  he 
believed  Mr.  Nixon  should  be  made  aware 
of  the  situation  in  the  states,  "so  he  could 
focus  on  it,"  Cole  said.  Capitol  Hill  sources 
said  DOT'S  top  echelon  of  olHclals  generally 
believes  the  time  has  come  to  support  the 
bill,  which  Is  backed  by  numerous  Republi- 
can senators.  Similar  legislation  Is  pending 
In  the  House. 

Mr.  Nixon,  who  heads  the  Domestic  Coun- 
cU,  has  not  yet  had  the  Issik  "formally' 
put  before  him.  Cole  said.  MeanwhUe,  he 
said,  the  White  House  has  been  getting  con- 
flicting inputs  from  Capitol  HJU;  from  the 
insurance  industry,  which  Is  spilt  on  the 
Issue,  and  from  trial  lawyers. 

On  Friday,  it  was  learned.  Beoate  Minority 
Leader  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  and  Sen. 
Ted  Stevens  (R-Alaska),  a  strobg  supporter 
of  the  bUl,  sent  a  Joint  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent urging  him  to  re-consider  his  position 
on  the  measure.  Scott  had  voted  in  1972  to 
refer  the  bill  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

The  committee,  by  a  vote  of  8  to  7.  re- 
ported the  bill  on  March  20.  A  key  witness, 
former  U.S.  Solicitor  General  ETwln  N.  Orls- 
wold,  testified  that  the  bill  Is  constitutional 
"both  overall  and  with  respect  to  each  of 
its  provisions." 

The  bUl  would  require  motorists  to  buy 
liabUity  Insurance.  The  goverqment  would 
lay  down  broad  guidelines,  but  each  state 
would  set  its  own  standards  within  those 
guidelines. 

In  December,  Senator  Magnuson  released 
a  study  showing  that  every  state  meeting 
the  standards  would  reap  "slgalflcant  sav- 
ings," ranging  from  3  to  28  per  cent  and  ag- 
gregating about  $1.3  blUlon  ann«ally. 

Had  the  blU  been  In  effect  In  1973,  accord- 
ing to  the  study,  the  esUmated  savings  would 
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have  been  10  per  cent  ($17.2  million)  In 
Maryland,  5  per  cent  ($7.8  million)  In  Vir- 
ginia, and  20  per  cent  ($4.2  million)  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  study  was  done,  with  DOT  financing, 
by  an  actuarial  firm,  Mllliman  &  Robertson, 
of  Pasadena,  Calif.,  on  the  basis  of  standards 
BllghUy  exceeding  the  bill's  mandatory  mini- 
mums:  unlimited  medical  and  rehabilitation 
benefits,  protection  of  up  to  $15,000  for  lost 
wages,  replacement  for  up  to  a  year  of  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  services  that  a  victim  no 
longer  is  able  to  perform  for  himself  or  his 
family,  and  up  to  $5,000  to  compensate  a 
survivor  for  income  a  deceased  victim  would 
have  earned. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  Prof. 
Philip  B.  Kurland  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School  faculty  is  a  well 
known  and  authoritative  scholar  of  con- 
stitutional law.  He  has  frequently  ap- 
peared as  a  witness  before  our  Judiciary 
Committee. 

His  opinion  is  thai  S.  354  Is  unconsti- 
tutional for  reasons  spelled  out  in  his 
April  4  letter  to  this  Senator.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  portions  of 
his  letter  pertinent  thereto  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portions 
of  the  letter  wei'e  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Universitt  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  III.,  April  4. 1974. 
Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska, 
VJS.  Senate,  Committee  on   the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Hroska:    1.  I  write  in  re- 
sponse to  yoxir  inquiry  about  S.  364.  I  do  so 
without  any  claim  to  kncwing  whether  the 
no-fault    bill's    substantive    provisions    are 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  I  address  myself 
rather  to  institutional  aspects  of  our  Amer- 
ican constitutional  system  which,  admitted- 
ly, have  long  been  in  the  process  of  ero- 
sion at  a  price  that  we  are  just  beginning 
to  recognize  as  exorbitant. 

There  are  constitutional  principles  and 
constitutional  provisions.  I  address  myself 
first  to  the  former. 

2.  When  the  nation  was  founded  and  for 
many  years  thereafter,  it  was  recognized 
that  one  of  the  basic  safeguards  against 
tyranny  was  the  dispersal  of  power.  This  was 
planned  by  making  the  national  govern- 
ment a  government  of  limited,  delegated  au- 
thority, as  weU  as  providing  for  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances  that  was  intended  to 
avoid  the  concentration  of  authority  within 
any  one  branch  of  the  national  government 
Itself. 

Federalism,  the  division  of  authority  be- 
tween the  nation  and  the  ctates,  has  been 
all  but  destroyed.  The  result  has  been  that 
local  problems  demanding  solutions  adapted 
to  local  conditions  have  been  turned  over 
to  the  national  government,  which  can  only 
provide  a  uniform  solution  for  all.  Fre- 
quently that  solution  doesn't  meet  any  of 
the  local  problems  well,  and  sometimes  it 
does  no  more  than  exacerbate  them. 

I  think  It  Inctunbent  on  the  national 
legislature,  nevertheless,  to  ask  itself,  be- 
fore it  assumes  the  task  of  writing  nation- 
wide no-fault  legislation,  whether  this  is  an 
area  In  which  a  uniform,  national  rule  is 
necessary  or  even  desirable.  I  know  of  no 
evidence  that  supports  the  proposition  that 
IlabUlty  for  automobUe  accidents  Is  that 
kind  of  a  subject-matter  which  ought  to  l>e 

removed  from  the  control  of  the  states and 

the  majority  of  the  people  within  each 
state— in  order  to  have  the  repreaentotlves  of 
the  majority  of  the  nation  Impose  a  single 
rule  on  all. 


I  respectfully  submit  that  if  this  is  to  be 
done  in  the  area  of  no-fault  Insurance,  there 
Is  no  local  subject  matter,  whether  it  be 
permitting  a  turn  to  be  made  on  a  red  light 
or  a  charge  for  local  garbage  removal,  that 
is  not  equally  amenable  to  national  legis- 
lation. 

My  point  is  that  even  if  there  were  author- 
ity In  the  national  legislature  to  act  on  this 
subject  matter.  It  would  be  the  better  part 
of  discretion  for  the  Congress  to  abstain.  We 
are  badly  in  need  of  returning  government 
to  local  control,  not  removing  It  simply  be- 
cause the  national  legislators  think  they 
know  tetter  than  do  local  legislators  what 
Is  best  for  the  people  of  the  local  commu- 
nities. That  Is  a  sort  of  mistaken  paternalism 
that  underlies  too  much  legislation.  This  leg- 
islation, however,  is  not  only  undesirable,  I 
think  It  Is  unconstitutional. 

3.  I  have  no  question  that  Congress  could 
constitutionally  enact  a  uniform  statute 
governing  no-fault  insurance  applicable  to 
the  entire  nation.  The  Commerce  Clause  Is 
now  a  carte  blanche  to  Congress  to  enact 
legislation,  subject  only  to  the  limitations  of 
the  bill  of  rights.  The  proposal  in  question, 
however,  goes  beyond  this  power.  It  says,  in 
effect,  the  states  shall  be  free  to  impose  their 
own  laws  which  shall  be  controlling,  unless 
those  laws  are  inconsistent  with  Congress's 
ideas.  In  which  event.  Congress  shall  make 
the  laws  for  the  states. 

This  Is,  to  me.  a  clear  invasion  of  the  local 
legislative  power  which  has  no  precedent  of 
which  I  am  aware.  It  is  true  that  Congress 
has  conditioned  the  grants  of  monejrs  on 
state  acquiescence  to  Congressional  stand- 
ards. And  this  was  sustained  by  a  long  line 
of  cases  following  Massachusetts  v.  Mellon. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  ration- 
ale for  the  decision  in  Massachusetts  v.  Mel- 
lon was  that  the  state  need  not  accept  the 
moneys  and.  therefore,  need  not  abide  the 
conditions  ordained  by  Congress.  This  legis- 
lation. S.  354,  gives  no  such  alternative  to 
the  states.  If  they  choose  not  to  follow  Con- 
gressional command.  It  will  nevertheless  be 
imposed  upon  them.  If  there  is  anything  at 
all  left  of  the  constitutional  concepts  of 
federalism,  this  bUl  surely  violates  them. 


With  all  good  wishes. 
As  always. 


Pbtilip  B.  Kttrland. 


THE  UNIVERSITY'S  INVOLVEMENT 
IN  APPLIED  RESEARCH  FOR  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Robert  L.  Crain  and  Jack  C.  Fisher  of  the 
Center  for  Metropolitan  Planning  and 
Research  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity deUvered  a  paper  at  the  Washington 
Regional  Conference  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  This  paper  deals 
with  the  University's  involvement  in  ap- 
plied research  for  local  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  paper  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows : 

Thb  Ukxvxbsitt's  Involvzmznt  in  Appuxd 
RcsxAacH  FOB  Local  Governmznt* 

(By  Robert  L.  Crain  and  Jack  C.  Fisher) 

I  think  we  woiUd  aU  agree  that  xmiversltles 
have  tradltionaUy  not  been  involved  to  ap- 
plied research  helpful  to  their  local  com- 


*Paper  to  be  presented  at  the  Washington 
Regional  Conference  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education.  March  1974. 


munltles.  We  at  the  Center  for  Metropolitan 
Planning  and  Research  of  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University  have  been  struggling  to  break 
down  the  barrier  between  Johns  Hopkins  and 
the  Government  of  the  City  of  Baltimore 
and  as  a  consequence  have  become  more 
aware  of  the  causes  of  the  separation  be- 
tween the  two  institutions.  In  this  paper  we 
want  to  point  out  some  ways  In  which  crea- 
tion of  urban  study  centers  at  universities 
siud  the  development  of  a  federal  funding 
program  known  as  the  Urban  Observatory 
have  attempted  to  break  down  some  of  the 
barriers. 

We  have  come  to  believe  that  the  many 
factors  cited  as  separating  the  academy  from 
government  ultimately  go  back  to  two  main 
problems.  First,  college  professors  as  a  group 
are  constitutionally  opposed  to  applied  re- 
search. It  threatens  the  sacredncss  of  the 
academy  and  it  Is  a  source  of  Impurity  which 
fiaws  the  beauty  of  pure  research.  One  can- 
not underestimate  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem. 

Second,  we  have  come  to  realize  that  some 
sectors  of  local  government  have  little  un- 
derstanding of,  and  consequently  little  com- 
mitment to.  the  research  and  development 
function.  Of  course,  in  some  problem  areas 
local  government  has  little  freedom  cf  choice; 
it  is  the  helpless  victim  of  national  policies 
and  other  dominant  political  pressures  with 
little  need  for  a  highly  developed  policy  plan- 
ning process.  But  we  would  stlil  maintain 
that  many  areas  of  government  decisionmak- 
ing do  not  have  well  developed  research  and 
development  programs  wherein  new  policy  al- 
ternatives and  new  methods  of  program  im- 
plementation may  be  generated. 

To  some  degree  the  creation  of  the  urban 
study  centers  In  the  I960's  was  an  effort  to 
solve  the  first  problem.  It  was  a  device  which 
brought  together  researchers  with  an  inter- 
est in  urban  problems  In  hopes  that  they 
coiild  form  an  institutional  base  which  would 
enable  them  to  work  together  within  the 
academy.  To  some  extent  it  succeeded.  It  has 
provided  a  meeting  ground  for  those  faculty 
members  who  are  interested  in  applied  re- 
search. It  has  provided  career  (qjportunitles 
(although  not  necessarUy  academic  appoint- 
ments) for  those  staff  who  wish  their  success 
to  be  measured  by  theh-  abUity  to  rolve  real 
world  problems.  It  has  provided  a  telephone 
line  between  '.he  city  and  the  university 
where  none  existed  before.  Casual  contacts 
between  city  officials  and  university  people 
have  led  to  seemingly  accidental  opportuni- 
ties for  valuable  coi'aborative  work. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Center  has  been  more 
sucjcessful  than  most.  No  doubt,  some  of  the 
reasons  are  unique,  and  it  would  be  Immodest 
and  uninteresting  to  discuss  them.  But  there 
are  some  important  structural  reasons.  First, 
the  Center's  Director  is  a  Professor  of  City 
Planntag.  rather  than  scMneone  from  a  tradi- 
tional social  science  department  such  as  psy- 
chology, economics  or  sociology.  This  inter- 
disciplinary le«idershlp  means  that  the  Cen- 
ter's goals  wUl  not  be  subverted  In  order  to 
enhance  the  standing  of  any  single  depart- 
ment on  the  campus.  Second,  the  President 
of  the  University  has  expressed  a  strong  com- 
mitment toward  serving  the  city.  But  the 
Metro  Center,  like  most  centers,  has  run 
afoul  of  two  problems.  First,  it  does  not  con- 
trol the  recruitment  and  promotion  of  the 
faculty  members  it  wishes  to  work  with.  A 
researcher  whose  work  is  highly  respected  at 
the  Metro  Center  may  not  be  retained  by  his 
department.  This  has  happened  repeatedly 
at  Hopkins  and  at  other  schools.  Secondly, 
It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  local  community 
funds  for  applied  research. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  ways  In  which 
the  federal  government  has  acted  to  provide 
funds  for  applied  research  for  local  govern- 
ment has  been  the  National  Urban  Obaerva- 
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tory  Network.  This  Is  a  grant  program  orlgl- 
Hfttlnc  In  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban DeTelopment.  An  annual  grant  Is  made 
to  the  National  League  of  Cities.  Annually 
Baltimore  and  nine  other  cities  each  receive 
approximately  rw.OOO  through  the  program 
Although  thla  $75,0O0  Is  earmarked  for  the 
city  tta  uae  Is  partly  restricted  to  research 
topics  which  have  been  agreed  upon  In  ad- 
nnct  by  the  National  Urban  Observatory 
syBtem.  ' 

For  example,  a  research  topic  might  be 
developed  either  by  the  National  League  of 
ernes,  by  a  university  researcher  serving  as 
k  conaultant  to  the  Urban  Observatory  or  b  • 
•  city  department  cr  researcher  in  any  onie 
of  the  ten  cities.  If  the  research  Item  Is 
•gwed  upon,  each  of  the  cities  wUl  then  be 
required  to  carry  out  the  project. 

There  are  several  advantages  to  the  sys- 
tem. The  mcmt  lmp<Htant  Is  that  local  gov- 
ernment ha«  a  certain  degree  of  control  over 
What  research  is  done  by  local  universities 
Secondly,  the  fact  that  funds  are  earmarke  ' 
In  advance  for  a  particular  city  means  that 
the  madness  of  writing  proposals  to  Federal 
agencies  which  have  only  a  slim  chance  of 
being  funded  Is  eliminated.  Third,  the  re- 
quirement that  local  government  use  unlver- 
altl«B  means  that  in  at  least  some  cases  local 
govenuoent  will  obtain  better  and  more  ob- 
JecUve  reaMUvh  than  if  it  went  to  Its  own 
staff  or  to  consultants.  In  Baltimore  we  can 
see  some  successee  from  the  program  com- 
bining Metro  Centnr  staff  and  city  agencies - 
eeonomuta  have  contributed  to  Balttmore's 
manpower  programs;    an  engineer  has  ad- 
vised the  dty  on  its  samtatlon  projlems- 
and   a   political   aeientlat   has   prepared    an 
e«»y  on  dttaen  p«^rttelp«tton.  which  has  re- 
sulted In  addlttonal  aUocatton  of  city  funds 
in  providing  technical  assistance  to  various 
neighborhoods.  The  latter  study  compared 
the   effectiveness    of    various    neighborhood 
gnmps.  kiid  Mentlfled  the  structural  prob- 
lems encotintersd  by  such  groups. 

The  program  has  probably  been  more  suc- 
ctmatxil  lu  Baltimore  than  In  most  of  the 
other  Urten  ObsM^tory  cities.  We  suspect 
that  this  U  largely  a  result  of  Baltimore's 
generaay  good  set  of  middle-level  bureau- 
crats In  part,  ths  program  has  been  suooeas- 
ful  beeanae  It  has  not  bad  to  take  time  to 
estabUafa  oonnecttons  between  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  dty— ^nany  Unks  had  already 
been  Oawelopai  by  tba  Metro  Center.  In  part 
the  program  soceaedad  bM»use  it  was  able 
to  draw  upon  tha  semoes  of  a  number  of 
different  sohools  rather  than  becoming  the 
praporty  of  any  one  nnlvarstty.  And  In  part 
Baiumores  suoeass  U  nuted  to  the  fwtu- 
nate  Ctty  dedslon  of  loeaUng  control  of  the 
Urban  Observatory  in  tba  Department  of 
Planning,  the  agency  which  best  under- 
stands the  algnlllcaace  of  rasearch. 

Some  of  tba  sueoaasfnl  work  dona  by  Johns 
Hopkins  for  the  Urban  Obsarvatory  U  attrlb- 
uu^ila  to  a  peeuUar  characterlstle  of  the 
unlv»»al^:  many  tkeulty  bava  strong,  lifa- 
l<Hig  tlas  to  tba  BUtliBora  region  and  many 
faculty  ramaln  at  HopUna  bacauae  they  hav« 
personal  eonunltmenta  to  the  city.  We  tblnk 
It  la  no  aecMeat  that  two  of  the  sooceaaful 
studies  dona  at  HopUaa  war*  dona  by  re- 
searcheta  who  were  bom  and  raised  In  Baltt- 
mora. 

At  the  same  time  the  Observatory  tH-OKram 
has  sevaral  dear  dlsadvantagea.  The  nta- 
tlvaly  amau  nugnltude  at  rasaareh  fandlnir 
has  producad  project  dlaeconomlea.  with 
many  dUas  leaving  the  ooaduct  of  the  pro- 
gram to  the  unlveraltlea  to  do  as  they  ptoaae 
The  City  of  Baltlmora  haa  felt  that  beln^ 
comoeUed  to  participate  In  a  set  of  research 
topics  daAnad  natKnally  U  often  oulto 
focdlsh.  ^ 

Tha  uaa  of  a  commom  taaeareh  agenda  in 
all  tan  cttlas  provldea  opportanltlsa  for  com- 
parative research,  that  are  deemed  of  alight 
value  to  any  particular  dty,  and  frequently 
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Is  viewed  as  a  subversion  or  local  goals  In 
fa\-or  of  natloual  objectives.  Urban  problems 
have  subtle  differences  from  location  to  loca- 
tion. When  problems  are  slmUar.  a  city  stUl 
may  not  wish  to  tackle  a  particular  problem 
in  conformity  with  a  national  time  schedule 
University  faculty  feel  that  the  program  robs 
them  of  their  autonomy  and  turns  them  Into 
data  coUectors.  In  short,  the  layers  of  con- 
trol which  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  either 
local  government,  the  University,  or  HUD 
from  subverting  the  project  away  from  its 
original  Intent  have  tended  to  prevent  the 
Urban  Observatory  system  from  successfully 
decentralizing.  These  layers  of  control  create 
an  enormous  overhead— not  in  linanclal 
terms,  but  rather  In  the  removal  of  policy 
control  from  local  government  and  local  re- 
searchers. 

Yet  It  is  not  at  ail  obvious  how  one  would 
reform  this  structure  In  ordef  to  create  more 
decentrillzatlon.  The  Natiooial  League  of 
Cities  serves  a  useful  function  in  protecting 
the  program  both  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment's overcontrol  and  the  potentiality  of 
the  program  being  subverted  by  the  nation- 
al academic  community.  Tha  elimination  of 
the  national  agenda-making  process  would 
no  doubt  help  the  program  to  better  serve 
the  needs  of  cities  like  Baltimore,  but  we 
doubt  that  this  would  get  to  the  root  of  the 
problem. 

Ultimately  the  problems  of  the  Urban  Ob- 
servatory go  back  to  the  falhire  of  the  city 
and  the  university  to  understand  and  respect 
each  other.  Perhaps  the  most  Important 
action  the  universities  could  take  would  be 
to  create  departments  of  apppUed  social  re- 
search to  parallel  their  social  eclence  depart- 
ments, in  much  the  same  manner  depart- 
ments of  engineering  and  madlclne  parallel 
their  departments  In  biological  sciences  and 
physical  sciences.  Until  universities  begin  to 
value  applied  research,  and  untu  cities  recog- 
nize the  need  for  research  with  more  than 
a  sixty  day  turn  around  time,  the  gulf  be- 
tween what  the  university  could  do  for  the 
city  and  what  it  loiU  do  for  the  city  wUl  re- 
main. 
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a  practical  sense.  And  when  he  appeared 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations the  following  month,  on  Febru- 
ary 19,  he  said  that  the  new  impound- 
ment report  reflected  a  change  of  policy 
toward  normal,  routine  reserves  and  ap- 
portionment. 

THE     REALrrT 

Now  let  me  introduce  a  note  of  reality 
into  this  discussion.  WhUe  it  is  true  that 
the  administration  has  changed  its  tune 
on  mipoundment.  It  has  ytt  to  change 
Its  course.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
concUiatory  remarks  by  executive  offi- 
cials, impoundment  Is  still  being  used  in 
a  substantial  way  for  policy  purposes.  It 
is  still  employed  to  promote  the  prefer- 
ences and  priorities  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration, despite  specific  oongressional 
pohcy  and  program  mandates.  Once 
again  we  find  it  advisable  to  look  at  what 
they  do  rather  than  what  they  say. 

THB     EVEDENCK 


POLICY  IMPODNDMENT3  CONTINUE 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  from 
recent  announcements  it  appears  that 
the  Nixon  administration  has  changed 
its  tune  on  impoundment.  The  brusque 
truculent  manner  of  last  year  is  no  longer 
m  evidence.  The  style  has  changed.  The 
fashion  this  j^ear  apparently,  is  to  be 
low-keyed  a;;^d|moderate. 

THE     MTTH 

Tor  example,  when  OMB  Director  Roy 
L.  Ash  talked  to  a  New  York  Times  re- 
porter in  January,  he  remarked: 

You  can  retire  that  word  Impoundment 
from  your  type.  We  may  even  forget  how  to 

Sp6II   It. 

tostead  of  impounding  funds  to  frus- 
trate congressional  goals  and  priorities 
OMB  would  merely  establi*  budgetary 
reserves"  for  routine  and  noncontro- 
versial  purposes. 

When  Mr.  Ash  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admln- 
IstraUon  on  January  15,  he  announced 
tnat  he  had  good  news  abo«t  impound- 
ment: 

When  you  see  the  budget  that  you  win 
have  In  front  of  you  very  soon  probablv  the 
last  subject  that  we  wUl  And  ouradvaB  dis- 
cussing this  coming  year,  as  w»  did  last  wUI 
be  the  question  of  Impottndmeat. 


He  assured  the  committee  that  the 
problem  of  impoundment  wa«  all  moot  in 


Look  at  the  clean-water  program.  Con- 
gress provided  $18  billion  in  contract  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  197$,  1974,  and 
1975.  The  administration  has  released 
exactly  half  of  that— Impounding  the 
astounding  total  of  $9  bUlion.  Congress 
went  on  record  to  establish  lihis  national 
commitment  for  the  fight  against  water 
pollution.  The  administration  proceeded 
to  gut  this  commitment  by  cutting  this 
program  in  half.  The  full  financial  and 
human  costs  of  that  decision  have  yet  to 
be  calculated. 

Impoundment  is  being  used  to  pres- 
sure Congress— holding  on   to  housing 
money  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  so-caUed  Better  Com- 
munities Act.  The  latest  OMB  impound- 
ment report  shows  the  following  amounts 
withheld    from    HUD:    $75,012,000    for 
Model  Cities,  $55,161,000  for  the  Open 
Space  Land  program,   $281^14,000   for 
urban  renewal,  and  $401,734,000  for  basic 
water  and  sewer  facilities.  It  has  long 
been  the  strategy  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration to  impound  those  funds  as  a 
means  of  pushing  Congress  toward  pas- 
sage of  its  urban  special  revenue  sharing 
The  moratorium  on  subsidized  hous- 
mg.  imposed  by  the  admlnfctration  in 
January  1973,  is  stfll  in  force.  The  Nixon 
administration  turned  Its  b»ck  on  the 
commitment  made  by  Congress  in  1968 
to  provide  assistance  to  low-Income  and 
moderate-income  families.  THe  amounts 
currently  withheld  include  $219,654,000 
for  homeownership  assistance— section 
235--and  $51,586,000  for  rental  housing 
assistance — section  236. 

THE    PATTISN 

The  pattern  here  Is  un«iistakable 
Through  its  constitutional  responsibili- 
ties to  provide  for  the  general  welfare. 
Congress  has  made  national  commit- 
ments to  housing  and  to  clean  water  The 
administration,  through  its  impound- 
ment policy,  has  undermined  and  frus- 
trated those  commitments.  It  Is  also 
worth  noting  that  at  the  same  time  that 
the  administration  Insists  that  funds 
have  to  be  withheld  to  combat  inflation, 
it  proceeds  full  steam  ahead  with  its  own 
priorities. 

How  easy  it  is  to  discover  the  values 
of  this  administration.  It  impounds  fimds 
for  cities,  for  housing,  for  rural  water 
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and  waste  disposal,  for  clean  water,  and 
for  the  progressive  social  programs  of 
HEW.  And  yet  it  comes  out  with  a  mas- 
sive defense  budget  justified,  in  part,  by 
the  administration  as  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  "pump-priming"  a  sick  econ- 
omy. I  find  it  incredible  that  this  admin- 
istration is  holding  back  money  from  es- 
sential social  programs  to  combat  infla- 
tion while  at  the  same  time  urging  ex- 
penditures for  superfluous  defense  items 
in  order  to  stimulate  our  sluggish  econ- 
omy. Small  wonder  that  this  administra- 
tion has  lost  its  credibility  with  the 
American  people. 

IMPOUNDMENT     CONTINUES 

Even  if  you  look  at  OMB's  own  report 
on  "budgetary  reserves,"  it  is  clear  that 
policy  impoimdments  remain  with  us. 
The  report  of  February  1974  shows  a 
number  of  programs  delayed  for  such 
broad  policy  purposes  as  combating  in- 
flation or  keeping  spending  within  the 
public  debt  limit. 

Those  two  arguments  are  used  to  ra- 
tionalize obvious  policy  impoundments 
for  the  Appalachian  regional  develop- 
ment program,  Agriculture  Research 
Service  construction,  the  Water  Bank 
Act  program,  rural  electrification,  rural 
water  and  waste  disposal,  and  grants 
for  rural  housing  for  domestic  farm 
laborers.  That  is  not  all.  The  same  two 
vague  arguments  show  up  for  impound- 
ments of  funds  for  programs  under  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the 
Maritime  Administration.  They  appear 
again  in  the  following  HUD  programs: 
Nonprofit  sponsor  assistance.  Model 
Cities,  grants  for  neighborhood  facili- 
ties, open  space,  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties, urban  renewal,  and  new  community 
assistance  grants.  These  same  two  con- 
venient covers  for  policy  decisions,  are 
also  applied  to  Impoundments  In  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons,  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
Pederal-ald  highway  program,  terri- 
torial highways,  and  public  lands  high- 
ways. Significantly,  of  the  fimds  with- 
held from  the  Defense  Department,  not 
1  penny  is  impoimded  for  these  policy 
reasons. 

IMPOTJNDMKNT   tTNDESGROmrD 

There  is  additional  evidence  that  the 
Impoimdment  practice  is  going  under- 
ground. Apparently  the  administration 
is  trying  to  accomplish  by  indirect  means 
what  it  cannot  achieve  overtly  through 
the  constitutionally  designed  legislative 
process.  Is  Impoundment  going  to  disap- 
pear from  our  dictionaries  only  to  be 
replaced  by  a  new  form  of  withholding, 
a  form  more  subtle  and  less  abrasive, 
perhaps,  but  capable  of  serving  the  same 
purpose  of  frustrating  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress? We  are  discovering  a  vast  range 
of  quasi-impoimdments:  Slow  process- 
ing of  applications,  understafBng,  per- 
soimel  ceilings,  restrictive  a«ency  regu- 
lations, apportioning  all  funds  to  the 
fourth  quarter,  and  a  stretchout  of 
spending,  is  this  the  new  style  of  im- 
poundment? 

Styles  may  change,  new  words  may 
emerge,  but  I  see  no  fundamental  shift 
In  the  administration's  position.  The  pat- 
tern Is  the  same,  executive  ofBclals  are 
•till  twlstlDK  laws  and  words  to  favor 


their  own  priorities,  despite  the  clear 
policy  and  program  decisions  made  by 
the  Congress  in  strict  accordance  with 
its  responsibilities  as  determined  by  our 
Poimdlng  Fathers  and  established  by 
them  in  the  Constitution. 


ILLEGAL  USE  OF  UNION  FUNDS  FOR 
POLITICAL  PURPOSES 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  here  we 
are  in  *he  midst  of  debate  over  campaign 
and  election  reform,  yet  the  Congress 
has  failed  to  give  any  real  consideration 
to  one  of  the  biggest  abuses  in  our  sys- 
tem, the  illegal  use  of  union  funds  for 
political  purposes.  No  legislation  can  be 
called  comprehensive  in  this  respect  un- 
less these  abuses  by  union  leaders  are 
stopped. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona, Mr.  Fannin,  gave  a  speech  March 
29, 1974,  to  a  chamber  of  commerce  group 
in  Litchfield  Park,  Ariz.,  and  in  this  talk 
he  discussed  the  key  role  the  unions  play 
in  our  political  system.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  text  of  his  remarks 
printed  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  not  read  this 
speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  of  Senator  Fannin,  March  29.  1974 
During     the     next     nine     months     three 
crucial  decisions  will  be  made. 

First,  there  Is  the  question  of  impeach- 
ment. 

Second,  there  is  the  question  of  whether 
unions  achieve  their  proclaimed  objective  of 
a  veto-proof  Congress. 

Third,  there  is  the  question  of  whether 
the  Congress  adopts  public  campaign  financ- 
ing proposals  which  I  believe  would  be  devas- 
tating to  the  free  enterprise  system  and  the 
future  of  o\a  country. 

All  of  these  Issues  have  to  be  of  greatest 
Importance  to  businessmen  and  to  all  Amer- 
icans who  believe  in  our  traditional  busi- 
ness enterprise  system. 

Today  I  will  make  some  observations  on 
these  three  related  Issues,  and  what  I  think 
the  implications  are  for  the  business  com- 
munity. 

Just  as  in  the  heat  of  a  political  cam- 
paign, the  President's  opponents  think  they 
have  drawn  some  blood  so  they  are  out  for 
the  kUl. 

But  one  of  the  strengths  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  that  It  does  not  allow  stampeding 
as  our  Constitution  provides  for  due  process. 
This  provision  can  be  summed  up  in  two 
WOTds — "fair  play". 

The  considerations  facing  this  Nation  are 
almost  unbelievable. 

Impeachment  would  have  a  detrimental 
effect  upon  the  entire  Nation  and  It  could 
be  a  difficult  time  for  commerce.  Congress 
coxild  be  paralyzed  for  at  least  three  months 
and  it  seems  logical  that  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  would  be  seriously 
distracted  by  an  Impeachment  trial.  We  are 
a  strong  Nation  and  we  would  survive — but 
there  would  be  a  cost. 

It  would  be  a  time  of  international  peril 
because  our  longtime  adversaries  and  foreign 
mlschiefmakers  would  be  tempted  to  take 
advantage  of  our  diversion.  Negotiations  for 
needed  trade  agreement  revision,  for  dis- 
armament, and  for  settlement  of  Interna- 
tional conflicts  could  be  set-back  or  even 
scutUed.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  for  the  world 
to  undercut  President  Nlzon  at  such  a  crucial 
time  In  international  relations. 


In  my  visit  to  the  Mideast  m  January  I 
found  that  foreign  leaden  have  tremendous 
respect  for  President  Nixon,  and  It  Is  his 
prestige  that  has  been  a  very  important  fac- 
tor In  keeping  the  lid  from  blowing  off  the 
powder  keg  In  that  part  of  the  world.  Much 
credit  Is  and  should  be  given  to  Secretary 
Kissinger  but  most  of  the  foreign  leaders 
recognize  President  Nixon  as  the  final  deci- 
sion maker. 

It  is  no  secret  that  I  remain  strong  in  my 
support  of  President  Nixon.  He  should  not 
resign,  and  he  sbould  not  be  Impeached.  I 
win  continue  to  support  him  unless  some- 
one can  show  me  concrete  and  Irrefutable 
evidence  that  the  President  is  guilty  of  a 
crime  which  constitutes  an  impeachable  of- 
fense. 

As  I  have  said.  If  there  Is  an  Impesichment 
trial,  I  would  approach  this  with  a  totally 
open  mind  and  make  my  Judgment  on  the 
evidence  presented.  To  date  I  have  seen 
nothing  which  even  Justifies  a  trial,  let  aloi.e 
a  conviction.  In  my  opinion  It  would  be  high- 
ly detrimental  to  our  national  future  If  he 
were  hounded  out  of  office. 

President  Nlxon  has  provided  outstand- 
ing leadership  for  this  Nation. 

To  cite  Just  one  example,  President  Nixon  s 
appointment  of  Supreme  Court  Justices  is 
vital  today  and  will  have  even  more  of  an 
Impact  for  many  years  Into  the  future. 

Watergate  has  to  be  a  great  personal 
tragedy  for  President  Nlxon  because  It  Is  a 
blight  upon  what  otherwise  has  been  an  ex- 
ceptional record  of  public  service  and  ac- 
complishment. 

The  Impeachment  effort  gives  us  a  good 
picture  of  Just  how  vicious  and  how  effec- 
tive the  powerful  union  lobby  can  be. 

When  the  AFL-CIO  established  impeach- 
ment as  one  of  Its  goals.  It  unleashed  a 
heavy  barrage  upon  the  President. 

Union  lobbyists  on  Capitol  HUl  received 
their  signals  to  swing  into  action. 

Union  newspapers  which  pour  into  con- 
gressional office  stepped  up  their  attacks. 
But  most  Important,  the  unions  were  able 
to  put  the  heat  on  the  Hoiise  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Public  records  show  unions  donated 
more  than  «189,000  in  1 972  to  elect  Demo- 
crats serving  on  that  committee.  Chairman 
Peter  Rodlno  <rf  New  Jersey  received  almost 
$31,000  In  campaign  help  from  the  unions. 

Democrats  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
got  the  message  when  Mr.  Meany  called  for 
impeachment. 

It  wiU  be  interesting  to  see  if  the  unions 
can  puU  off  the  Impeachment  effort.  If  they 
can,  we  face  the  tragedy  that  future  Presi- 
dents can  well  be  in  the  pocket  of  the  labor 
officials. 

The  second  Issue  I  have  raised  Is  whether 
tmions  will  be  able  to  get  a  veto-proof 
CcMigress. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO  in 
Its  report  to  the  federation's  1973  convention 
recommended : 

"1.  Total  commitment  at  all  levels  of  the 
labor  movement  to  achieve  victory  at  the 
poUs  in  1974. 

"3.  Establishment  <rf  a  COPE  committee  in 
every  affiliated  local  union  to  do  Its  utmost 
to  assure  political  participation  by  every 
member,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  registering, 
voting  and  contributing  to  COPE. 

"3.  Increased  efforts  at  all  levels  to  com- 
municate on  a  continuing  basis  with  mem- 
hers  on  Issues  and  candidates'  reoords." 

The  impUcaUon  in  this  statement  is  that 
the  unions  will  do  anything  necessary  to 
win.  The  statement  uses  the  words  "total 
commitment  at  all  levels  of  the  labor  move- 
ment to  achieve  victory."  It  does  not  Include 
any  reference,  as  one  would  hope,  to  remain- 
ing within  legaUy  permitted  limits.  And  what 
are  the  legally  permitted  limits — Is  It  legal 
to  have  more  than  one-half  the  people  on 
their  payroU  working  In  poUtlcal  actlvlttes? 
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Tbe  union  bOMM  alTMMly  an  »t  work  and 
braflKUic  about  tbalr  graat  mircinaw  la  tb« 
spactel  alacttona  In  Psnnsjrlwilm,  ttir^Mm^w, 
andOfato. 

Union  poUUcal  workan  swaniMl  into 
Pennsylvaalnl  itUx  oaagnaatoTod  district. 
We  bav*  reports  tbat  at  leaat  23  rooms  in 
ttotela  and  motels  in  Johnstown  were  rented 
for  OSS  l>y  tbeoe  union  political  workers.  The 
Penitsylvanla  COPE  organization  used  Its 
non-profit  organisation  bulk  postage  permit 
to  send  out  at  least  two  mailers  on  bchaU 
of  the  Democratic  candidate.  So-called  "soft 
money"  trom  the  unions  was  used  to  contact 
educators  and  enlist  them  to  work  for  the 
union  candidate. 

In  Michigan,  we  are  told  that  organized 
labor  manned  300  telephones  In  Grand 
Baptda.  They  made  mwe  than  90,000  calls 
Crhb  union  headquarters  and  hiring  halls. 
■  Tbey  admitted  contributing  934,000  In  cash 
to  the  Democratle  candidate. 

In  the  nrst  district  of  Ohio,  the  unions 
again  went  to  work  and  again  the  Denkocratlc 
candidate  of  their  choice  was  elected. 

Union  bosses  already  control  from  60  to  65 
Sanaton  on  any  issue  where  they  care  to  puU 
the  strings.  If  Uie  pattern  shown  In  the 
special  elections  so  far  this  year  were  to  hold 
true  in  the  fall,  then  the  unions  will  have  a 
total  stranglehold  on  the  Senate  and  the 
House  a*  wall. 

When  Oeo*^  Meany  says  he  wants  a  veto- 
proof  Congress.  In  reaUty  he  is  saying: 
He  wants  unrealistic  price  rollbacks 
He  wants  oonftseatory  taxes  on  business 
and  Industry 

He   wants  to  bar  most  product  imports 
from  abroad 
He  wants  to  break  up  multinationals 
Be  wants  aodaliaed  medicine 
He  wants  ever  higher  mininnnm  wages 
And  most  damaging,  he  wants  an  end  to 
the  right  to  work  law  and  aU  other  legal 
impediments  to  a  complete  unloniaatloix  of 
America. 

He  wants  a  Congress  In  which  no  action  is 
taken  until  it  is  approved  by  big  labor  chiefs 
"n^te  t»  wbat  Oeorge  Meany  means  by  a 
veto-pnmr  Oaagrsas. 
He  haa  an  aweaome  arsenal  at  his  dlspasal. 
Iiabor  Cotumnlst  Victor  Btesel  haa  astl- 
mated  that  unlona  spent  »60  millkm  in  the 
1968  Vsderal  eleettona  and  fSO  mllUon  in  1972. 
A  reeent  study  by  Americans  for  Constitu- 
^tional  Action  found  reported  union  contoibu- 
tlons  of  about  *1.7  million  to  Senate  candi- 
dates in  im.  AU  but  91384W0  went  to  Demo- 
crats. 

But  tbe  monetary  eontilbutlons  of  the 
unions  reaUy  are  not  the  algnlflcant  factor. 
What  Is  Important  Is  that  unions  supply 
nunterous  valuable  aerrtoea  which  are  paid 
(or— tUegaUy— out  of  union  does. 

Union  officials  paid  out  of  dues  work  on 
the  campaign  staffs  oi  nnton-baeksd  can- 
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Expensive  union  computers  are  used  to 
oompUe  information  and  make  "fininEB  for 
the  benefit  of  fhoeen  eandidatea. 

Union  secretaries  paid  through  union  dues 
proosm  thoosanda  a€  lettcn  on  dues-pur- 
ehaaed  stattonery. 

Unlon-owaad  prtnttng  preuuiia  chum  out 
campalcn  Utaratura. 

Union-owned  muclas  are  uaed  for  cam- 
paign acttvtttes  and  to  get  pro-untoa  voters 
to  tlM  polls. 

Unlonseoaduet  raglstrattaB  drtvee  which 
are  deatgaed  to  sign  up  voters  who  wlU  do 
the  unloa  bteldli^;. 

Dnloa-held  credit  cards  finance  travel  for 
cerUOn  eandidatea. 

Unionivansaced  dinners  raise  fun(te  to 
help  the  aeleeted  ««»wt««i-tTt 

Union  phones.  ••  X  mentioned  earlier,  are 
utniaed  profusely. 

TTnloDa  have  the  leverage  to  turn  out  arm- 
tos  of  ao-ealled  volunteers  to  »-o«k  for  can- 
didates. We  an  knofw  the  subtle  and  not-so- 


subtle  persiiasion  that  union  bosses  can  em- 
ploy to  get  volunteers. 

BecenUy  we  had  a  rare  glimpse  of  Just 
how  the  unions  operate.  The  gUmpse  came 
as  a  result  of  a  case  Initiated  by  a  group  of 
members  against  their  union,  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists. 

This  case  forced  the  unlaei  to  disclose  doc- 
lunents  which  showed  how  "political  educa- 
tion" funds  actually  were  used  to  campaign 
for  candidates  which  had  the  support  of 
union  bosses.  These  funds  kelp  pay  for  cam- 
paign staff  members,  for  use  of  union  com- 
puters, for  travel,  for  pajls  and  printing 
services,  for  fund  raising  dinners,  and  for 
get-out-the-voto  drives. 

These  documents  showed  that  the  ma- 
chinist union  provided  at  least  »9,300  in 
non-cash  assistance  in  addition  to  the  $5,000 
cash  It  gave  to  Senator  Gate  McGee  In  1970. 
Ralph  Yarborough  got  at  least  $10,680  In 
union-financed  services  in  addition  to  the 
$8,950  he  received  In  his  unsuccessful  race 
for  the  Senate  in  Texas  la  1970. 

When  John  GUUgan  ran  for  the  Senate 
In  Ohio  In  1968,  he  got  $15,200  cash  from 
the  machinists  and  anotfcer  $15,500  In- 
directly. 

Estimates  were  made  that  the  machinist 
urlon  officials  spent  time  in  political  cam- 
paigning which  was  wrrth  more  than  $42,000 
In  1968,  more  than  $58,000  Ui  1970.  and  more 
than  $39,000  In  1972.  One  machinist  report 
Showed  that  In  August  1970  at  least  one  field 
representative  was  working  full  time  on 
each  of  more  than  20  congressional  cam- 
paigns. It  also  was  shown  that  some  ma- 
chinists who  were  off  their  regular  Jobs  to 
campaign  were  given  union  lost  time  com- 
pensation— paid  for  out  of  union  dues,  of 
course. 

Letter  In  the  union  flies  described  how 
democratic  workers  would  go  ahead  of  union 
voter  registration  teams  to  Identify  resi- 
dences of  unregistered  supporters  of  the 
union  candidate. 

This  court  action  only  doouments  what  we 
already  knew  was  happening.  Unions  are 
making  extensive  use  of  the  so-called  "soft 
money"  on  partisan  politics. 

The  figures  In  this  one  case  aren't  over- 
whelming until  we  stop  to  consider  several 
factors : 

Rrst.  this  undoubtedly  sttU  Is  a  vast  un- 
derstatement of  the  union's  Involvement  In 
politics.  It  Is  not  a  full  accounting. 

Secondly,  this  is  only  one  element  of  the 
AI%-CIO.  a  imlon  with  less  than  4  percent 
of  union  membership  in  America. 

Multiply  this  by  25  and  we  have  some 
idea  of  the  tremendous  political  power  the 
unions  can  and   do  muster. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  the  heavy  bombard- 
ment that  the  unions  already  have  unleashed. 
So  we  know  that  this  fall's  election  is  going 
to  see  the  unions  pull  all  the  stoppers.  They 
will  be  going  all  out,  and  tbey  will  be  very 
dUIlcult  to  counter. 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  i>olnt,  cam- 
paign reform  legislation. 

One  might  expect  that  la  the  furor  over 
Watergate  and  the  deep  concern  over  politi- 
cal reforms,  some  significant  effort  would  be 
made  to  curb  abuses  by  the  unions,  but  this 
has  not  happened. 

SecUon  610  of  the  Federal  Oorrupt  Practices 
Act  as  amended  by  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  provides  that  corporaUons. 
iwtlonal  banks  and  labor  unions  cannot  law- 
fully make  a  contribuUon  or  expenditure  In 
connection  with  a  Federal  etectlon. 

This  section  provided  crlailnal  penalties. 
In  my  opinion,  the  Uw  as  speUed  out  in  both 
the  statute  and  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
has  been  more  honored  In  Ita  breach  th^y^  jn 
its  enforcement  against  labor  organteaUons. 
True,  perhaps  as  many  as  20  corporations 
contributed  corporate  funds  to  the  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  President  Nixon.  Eight  of 
them  have  admitted  It  and  have  been  fined 


$5,000.  If  any  labor  unions  have  been  in- 
dicted, I  am  unaware  of  It. 

In  1970,  the  Justice  Department  Indicted 
President  HaU  of  the  Seafarers  Union  and 
other  union  ofBclals  for  7lolatlon  of  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act.  The  SeaTarers'  poUtlcal 
activity  donation  fund  was  one  of  the  richest 
such  funds  wlthm  the  AFlr-CIO  and  Mr.  Hall 
was  accused  of  disbursing  n*arly  $1  mUUon 
In  campaign  donations  In  1968. 

At  about  the  same  time.  tOie  Justice  De- 
partment Indicted  United  Mine  Workers 
President  Tony  Boyle  under  the  same  law. 
The  Boyle  case  ended  in  prosecution  and 
conviction,  but  the  case  against  the  Sea- 
farers was  dismissed  by  the  court  on  the 
ground  that  the  prosecution  had  not  pushed 
it  promptly.  Justice  did  not  appeal  and 
the  case  was  dropped. 

However,  as  I  have  indicated,  cash  con- 
tributions are  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg 
and  It  Is  the  In-kmd  contributions  that  the 
unions  dele  out  lavishly  to  their  chosen 
candidates 

The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  the  1971 
amendments  have  not  done  ttie  Job. 

Now,  at  a  time  when  Common  Cause  and 
leading  popuUst  politicians  are  trumoeting 
the  need  for  campaign  reform,  we  stUl  find 
that  they  are  blind  to  the  abuses  of  organ- 
ized big  labor. 

When  the  Senate  debated  and  passed  S 
372  last  year  it  totally  Ignored  this  problem. 

Although  the  House  never  acted  on  S.  372 
and  that  legislation  Is  sou  in  limbo,  the 
Senate  now  has  moved  on  frenetically  to 
consider  another  campaign  Reform  blU. 

Backers  of  the  ciurent  public  camnalsn 
financing  have  called  It  comprehensive  re- 
form legislation.  Yet,  once  a^ln.  they  ha-e 
conveniently  neglected  any  provisions  to 
restrain  the  unions  from  improper  election 
activities. 

For  that  matter,  the  Senate  also  is  Igncr- 
Ing  its  own  Watergate  InveaUgating  Com- 
mittee which  was  supposed  to  give  us  the 
com'-lete  picture  so  that  we  could  Intelli- 
gently decide  what  campaign  reforms  aie 
needed. 

The  Watergate  Committee  fkUed  miserably 
to  seek  out  union  abuses.  To  my  knowledge 
the  only  action  taken  by  this  committee  wis 
to  send  out  questionnaires  to  unions  asking 
them  about  theb-  activities.  This  is  not  whit 
I  would  call  aggressive  Investigation. 

Perhaps  It  doesn't  make  a  lot  of  differ- 
ence, but  now  we  have  the  Stnate  plunging 
ahead  without  even  waiting  to  see  what  the 
Watergate  Committee  has  fotmd. 

To  be  quite  candid,  we  don't  need  a  re- 
port. 

There  Is  not  a  Member  of  Congress  who  is 
not  aware  of  the  abuses  that  unions  com- 
mit without  fear  of  proeecutlon. 

There  is  not  one  Member  ot  Congress  who 
Is  unaware  of  the  powerful  Influence  that 
labor  has  on  the  Congress. 

In  1969.  George  Meany  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing: 

"I  think  frankly  we  have  the  most  effec- 
tive lobby  In  Washington,  we  don't  go  brag- 
ging about  our  lobby.  We  dont  brag  that 
we  are  lobbyists.  We  don't  taUt  about  It  But 
actually,  we  are  lobbyists." 

,a^".  **?d^  ^^  **»»'  •»*■  eiianged  since 
1969  Is  that  the  union  lobby  has  become 
even  stronger.  Recently  I  wm  asked  by  a 
reporter  to  rate  the  oil  Indiistry  lobby  I 
said  with  all  sincerity  that  tha  on  lobby  was 
about  one-tenth  as  powerful  or  as  effective 
as  the  unions. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  attempted  to 
put  some  brakes  on  the  union  bosses.  I 
have  tried  to  ensure  that  tb«  ideal  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  be  enforced. 
^^To  do  this,  I  would  make  it  mandatory 
that  the  Internal  Bevenue  Servtoe  iwvtAe  the 
tax  exempt  status  at  any  tmlcto  which  oaed 
membership  dues  for  poUtleal  ptDDooea 
Ulegally. 
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Each  time  I  have  attempted  to  get  this 
smeadfloent  through,  it  has  been  killed  by 
the  union  lobby. 

Any  campaign  reform  bill  should  contain 
at  least  two  elements  to  be  comprehensive: 
It  must  strictly  control  and  require  a»e 
reporting  of  ~ln-klnd~  contributions  such 
as  the  use  of  computers,  paid  campaign 
aides,  telephone  canvassing,  and  the  like. 

It  must  provide  enforcement  against  tbe 
misuse  of  union  dues  for  political  purposes. 
There  are  muty  other  Items  that  should  l>e 
Included  to  keep  candidates,  btislnessmen 
and  others  from  committing  campaign 
abuses.  But  when  we  Ignore  the  unions,  we 
Ignore  the  aatst  powerful  single  lobby  in 
WaAlngton. 

If  our  country  Is  to  make  progress,  we 
must  have  a  syabtza  which  has  balance.  It 
must  provide  a  chance  for  all  the  various 
interests  to  be  heard  and  to  have  a  Just 
chance  in  the  political  process.  When  any 
single  group  becomes  too  strong,  it  is  detri- 
mental to  the  Nation.  It  was  true  when  big 
business  was  able  to  run  roughshod  over 
tbe  country;  It  is  true  when  big  labor  is  able 
to  dictat:;  to  the  Government. 

We  should  have  a  system  where  the  same 
rules  apply  both  to  labor  and  to  business. 
The  double  standard  which  we  have — with 
unions  free  tD  Ignore  the  law — can  no  longer 
bo  acceijted. 

I  hope  that  what  I  have  said  here  today 
does  not  lead  anyone  to  believe  that  the 
cause  is  lost,  tbat  we  might  as  well  all  give 
up  and  apply  for  union  membership. 

It  Is  possible  for  us  to  restore  balance  to 
our  system. 

We  soon  will  know  one  way  or  the  aOuer 

which  way  the  Impeachment  process  will  go. 

We  can  and  we  m\]st  prevent  the  ii««««»« 

from  electing   a   veto-proof   Congrees   next 

falL 

We  must  get  across  to  the  public  the  fact 
that  until  we  have  effective  control  of  union 
political  activities,  we  do  not  have  the  most 
Important  element   In  campaign  reform. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  the  busi- 
ness community  haa  been  badly  out- 
gunned by  i'*"  I-ibor  The  nan  12  mnths 
have  been  a  disaster.  The  un4f>Tu^  m^  launch- 
ing an  all-out  assault.  If  our  economic  sys- 
tem Is  to  survive,  we  can  only  follow  the 
advice  of  the  French  leader  Marshal  Foch 
when  he  said:  "My  center  Is  giving  way, 
my  right  is  In  retreat;  situation  excellent, 
I  shall  atUck." 

The  businessmen  of  this  country,  who  ax« 
the  employers  fumlahing  the  joba  in  thla 
Nation,  must  not  be  forced  out  of  politics 
by  big  labor — It  Is  the  unions  which  de- 
pend upon  business  for  their  very  existenoe. 
If  we  lose  the  influence,  the  talents,  and  the 
Judgment  of  our  business  and  Industry 
leaders,  then  this  country  will  no  longer  re- 
tain Its  position  of  world  leadership. 

There  is  only  one  solution — ll^t  for  your 
rights  and  the  rights  of  all  Amnlcaos. 


FAIR    WITHHOLDING    OF    INDIVID- 
UAL INCOME  TAXES 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  eariier 
this  year  I  introduced  S.  3111  which 
would  revi&e  our  current  Income  tax 
withholding  rates  to  end  the  massive 
overwithholding  which  occurs  each  year 
under  the  current  system.  I  made  this 
proposal  on  both  economic  attd  equity 
groonds.  The  current  ovowithholding 
siphons  from  the  economy  blUions  of 
d(dlars  which  shoidd  be  circulating 
Uirougfa  the  ecoaomy,  producing  grwMi^ 
services,  and  Jobs.  Moreover,  the  curroit 
system  devtlva  mHllons  of  Americans  of 
money  which  tb«y  have  earned  and 
which  they  need,  particulariy  tn  Usfht  of 
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the  soaring  Inflation  which  afflicts  us 
today. 

I  was  pleased  at  the  rea:;tion  of  the 
public  to  this  proposal,  and  the  support 
which  it  has  received  among  profes- 
sional economists.  I  was  also  pleased 
when  Secretary  Shultz  endoinsed  the  iho- 
posal  to  adjust  withholding  rates  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  in  late  March.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Congress  will  enact  the  needed 
adjustments  in  these  wittiholding  rates 
at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Recently,  the  Dispatch,  the  evening 
newspaper  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  endorsed 
this  proposal  in  an  editorial  entitled 
"Tax  Withholding  Revisv  Advisable."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edl- 
tcH-ial  be  printed  tn  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax  Withholoinc  Review  AnvissBijc 
Congress  should  have  no  trouble  In  accept- 
ing Treasury  Secretary  George  Shultz'  rec- 
ommendation to  revise  federal  Income  tax 
withholding  rates  which  now  cause  moat 
taxpayers  to  overpay. 

The  secretary  told  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  the  overpayments  amount  to 
$6  billion  which  must  lie  refunded. 

WhUe  tbe  federal  treasury  realizes  sub- 
stantial earnings  on  this  excess  revenue. 
Its  coUection  In  the  long  run  is  not  good 
governmental  policy  In  several  respects. 

It  drains  off  temporarily  the  taxpayer^ 
money  which  he  himself  can  put  to  better 
use,  either  to  pay  his  current  bUls  or  to 
invest  as  he  chooses  to  enlarge  his  own  In- 
come. In  principle,  too,  the  govenunent — 
if  it  must  err — ^should  err  In  favor  of  the 
people. 

Governmental  withholding  of  excessive 
taxes  tends  also  to  obscure  In  the  people's 
own  mind  how  mtich  tbey  really  pay  for 
government. 

Fiu-thermore,  the  fact  that  the  taxpayer 
receives  a  refund  does  not  mean  his  govern- 
ment Is  (q>eratlng  economically  In  his  favor. 
Tbe  most  effective  way  to  remind  ourselves 
of  the  high  coat  of  government  would  be 
not  to  withhold  taxes  from  the  pay  envelope 
and  to  aUow  tbe  correct  amount  to  fall  due 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  What  a  staggering 
amount  most  taxpayers  would  have  to  come 
up  with! 

This  proposition's  basic  merit  stfll  Is  tn 
no  way  lessened  by  the  nation's  dioloe  to 
do  It  otherwise. 

Secretary  Shultz*  proposal  may  have  tbe 
appearance  to  some  of  trimming  tha  tax 
bite,  but  it  would  only  turn  nuxe  of  the  tax- 
payer's eiirrent  dlspoeaMe  Income  Into  the 
economy  instead  of  Into  dqMslts  In  the  fed- 
ersl  treasury  at  no  Interest. 

Tax  cutting  at  this  time  appears  to  be 
more  a  Democratic  temptation,  what  with 
several  Democrats  proooslng  an  outright  fed- 
eral income  tax  reduction  or  Increase  In  per- 
sonal exemptions. 

Other  <a  the  two.  withholding  rate  revi- 
sion or  tax  reducttoB.  would  give  the  eooa- 
omy  a  ahot  In  the  arm,  but  the  administra- 
tion proposal  makes  nuire  economic  sense  at 
this  time. 

A  tax  reduction,  however  welcome  to  tax- 
payers at  any  time,  would  merely  add  to  the 
federal  budgetary  deficit  for  fiscal  1975  and 
accelerate  Inflationary  pressures. 

Already,  the  prospective  deficit  Is  esti- 
mated at  $9.2  binion  by  the  administration. 
The  division  of  $8  hmion  in  ovwtpald 
withholding  wo\ild  not  only  stlmtdate  tha 
economy,  but  send  more  bona  Sde  revwnne 
Into  the  treasury  to  help  zednea  ttw  Im- 
pending deficit  88  weO. 


Such  a  course  would  be  fairer  to  the  tax- 
payer and  might  even  lessen  the  constant 
tendency  of  Convress  to  spend  more  and 
more  money  It  Just  does  not  have. 


COMMERCE     DEPARTMENT     FLEET 
LAUNCHES  1974  OCEAN  STUDIES 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  recently  of  the  Com- 
merce Department's  decision  to  expand 
its  personnel  and  ships  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  oceans  and  waters  of 
the  United  States  and  foreign  lands.  This 
study  will  include  everything  from  deep- 
water  surreys  to  studying  fisliertes 
resources. 

I  believe  this  news  release  merits  our 
attention,  therefore  I  a^  tmanimous 
cons^t  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rkcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcou),  as  follows : 

CSMmEXC^       DEPSBTXCnfT      FlXET       liSOKCKES 

1974  Ocean  Srustas 

Approximately  1000  scientists,  techmclans. 
oBlcers.  and  seamen  will  man  21  Commerce 
Department  ships  plus  numeroxis  smaller 
craft  In  a  new  season  of  Investigations  of  the 
oceans  and  waters  that  lap  the  shores  of  the 
United  States  and  foreign  lands. 

Their  actlviues  will  take  them  up  and 
down  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  across  the 
Atlantic  to  Africa,  off  both  coasts  of  Latin 
America.  Into  tbe  vast  reaches  of  the  Paclflc. 
the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  and  elsewhere. 

They  will  probe  the  oceans.  Including  the 
land  beneath  and  the  air  above,  the  coastal 
waters  and  estuaries  of  the  United  States, 
the  submerged  continental  shelves,  the 
wrecks  that  dot  Amolca's  shores,  the  treach- 
erous currents  that  endanger  seamen  and 
their  craft,  and  the  water's  abundant  aquatic 
life. 

Some  work  win  be  glamorous;  much  of  it 
win  t>e  routine,  but  essential.  The  mysterious 
internal  waves,  which  undulate  below  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  wfll  be  probed,  as  wm 
the  mountains,  ranges,  canyons,  and  mas- 
sive fractures  In  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  And  scientists  wm  seek  additional 
evidence  at  the  movement  of  the  continents 
and  sea  floor  spreading.  Others  will  conduct 
Investigations  necessary  for  mnTiagiT^j.  qsj^. 
erles  resources. 

While  the  larger  seagoing  vessels  are  carry- 
ing on  deep  ocean  activities,  the  smaller  ships 
of  the  Commerce  fleet  wHl  be  conducting  ma- 
rine charting  stuTeys,  measuring  the  cur- 
rents along  the  coasts  and  In  estiuirles.  bays, 
and  harbors,  and  scouring  coastal  sea  lanes 
for  submerged  wrecks,  pilings,  abandoned 
equipment,  coral  and  rock  formations,  and 
other  dangers  to  sea  conuneroe  and  recrea- 
tional boating. 

Still  other  vessels  will  be  studying  fisheries 
resources,  conducting  investigations,  such  as 
tracking  flab  mlgiatlons.  and  gathering  data 
for  predicting  areas  of  occurrenoe  and  levels 
of  abundance,  studying  environmental  pa- 
rameters that  affect  survival  and  lluctaatloas 
In  population,  and  aia»Mting  ^id  evaloatii^ 
the  potential  for  use  of  tbe  varlowH  flaherles 
resources.  Various  e]q>erlmente  wfll  be  con- 
ducted to  advance  man's  knowledge  of  the 
ocean's  living  resources  and  to  develop  or 
perfect  ajaiagsnngnt  equipment  ■qd  tech- 
niques, such  as  remote  underwater  observa- 
tion equipment  and  diving  with  or  without 
submerslbles. 

The  ships  are  c^>erated  by  the  Commerce 
Department's  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration.  The  ITOAA  Fleet  sup- 
ports prfanarlly  the  activities  of  three  IfOAA 
agcnctea — tbe  Ifatlonal  Ocean  Ouivey.  the 
Hatloiial  Martee  F^aheiles  Serrtoe.  and  the 
■Bvlranneatal  Heeearch  Utboimtortes.  'HMy 
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an  bMed  »t  Norfolk,  Vs.,  Miami,  Fla.,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  SeatUe,  Wash.,  and,  for  those 
engaged  primarily  in  flaherlea  research  and 
studies,  at  various  ports  where  Oaberies  lab- 
oratories and  centers  are  located. 

This  year,  as  during  the  past  few  years, 
NOAA  scientists  are  continuing  their  re- 
search on  the  Interrelated  theories  of  con- 
tinental drift  and  sea  floor  spreading.  Ac- 
cording to  the  continental  drift  theory,  the 
earth  at  one  time  had  one  or  two  large  land 
masses  which  began  to  split  some  200  million 
years  ago.  The  theory  postulates  that,  as  the 
sea  floor  spreads,  the  continents  are  drifting 
at  about  one  Inch  or  so  a  year.  The  drifting 
resulted  In  the  separation  of  the  supercon- 
Unents.  According  to  a  related  theory,  the 
earth's  crust  Is  made  up  of  gigantic,  grinding, 
constantly  moving  plates  or  segments. 

Deep  ocean  surveys  will  be  conducted  by 
the  NOAA  Ships  Ocetmographer  and  Re- 
$eareher.  These  and  other  vessels  will  be  en- 
gaged In  extensive  ooeanographlc  research 
projects  involving  studies  in  such  widely- 
separated  areas  as  the  North  AtUnUc.  Puget 
Sound,  the  Oreat  Lakes,  the  New  York  Bight, 
Oulf  of  Mexico,  Caribbean,  and  the  central 
and  eastern  Pacific. 

The  studies  will  seek  to  extend  man's  un- 
derstanding of  the  ocean  and  the  atmosphere 
above;  to  evaluate  the  Uvlng  marine  re- 
K>urr«)  of  waters  off  the  United  States  and 
South  America;  to  assess  the  environmental 
Impact  of  submerged  coastal  areas,  such  as 
the  New  York  Bight;  and  to  study  the  be- 
havior of  cloud  cliisters  and  their  role  In  the 
larger  clrctilatlon  of  the  atmosphere.  Some 
studies  will  Involve  other  Ui>.  agencies  and 
educational  institutions  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. Various  studies  are  tied  In  with  efforts 
to  obtain  data  which  will  help  solve  the 
problem  of  ocean  pollution. 

A  study  of  tro'^lcal  atmosphere  and  oceans 
and  their  effect  on  the  earth's  weather  will  be 
carried  out  by  the  Seattle-based  Ocean- 
ogravher  and  the  Miami-based  Researcher  off 
the  northwest  coast  of  Africa  In  conjunction 
with  ships  and  aircraft  of  10  nations. 

On  the  Oreat  Lakea.  the  Shenehtm  will  set 
current  meters  on  Saginaw  Bay,  after  which 
ahe  will  perform  research  work  on  the  St. 
Clair  and  Detroit  Rivers  and  lower  Lake 
Huron,  while  the  Latdly,  using  a  newly-ln- 
BtaUed  hydroplot  system,  wlU  make  hydro- 
graphic  sxirveya  on  Lake  Erie.  The  Johnson 
wUl  conduct  a  water  quality  survey  of  Sagi- 
naw Bay  early  In  the  season  and  will  then  be 
ahlfted  to  chart  revisory  surveys  on  Lake 
Michigan.  The  Virginta  Key.  operating  out  of 
Miami,  will  conduct  near-shore  and  coastal 
ooeanographlc  studies. 

Much  of  the  work  that  wUl  be  done  by 
KOAA  ships  in  1974  will  be  essential  to  safe 
navigation.  Marine  Charting  surveys  will  be 
esnrtod  out  by  tbe  Balnier,  Fatnoeather. 
Dmtdsan.  Mt.  MiteheU.  WMUng  and  Peine 
In  the  waters  of  the  Carollnas,  Oeorgla. 
Florida.  CallfomU.  Washington,  Alaska,  and 
other  areas.  McArthur  wUl  conduct  tide  and 
current  surveys  In  Washington  and  Alaskan 
waters. 

Enential  also  to  safe  navigation  are  the 
wire  drag  surveys  for  underwater  hazards 
conducted  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Rude 
and  Seek.  Circulatory  studies  will  be  per- 
formed by  the  ^erreZ  in  the  New  York  Bight, 
the  18,000-square-mUe  area  of  ocean  waters 
and  continental  shelf  that  extends  from 
MonUuk  Point.  Long  Island,  to  Cape  May. 

WhUe  these  activities  are  underway.  NOAA 
veasels  will  be  engaged  In  important  fisheries 
■urveys  and  research  along  US.  coasts,  in  the 
Cartbbeui  and  OuU  of  Mexico,  off  Nova 
Scotia,  and  In  the  Pacific. 

These  vessels  carry  out  a  wide  range  of 
■tudiea  as  diverse  as  egg  and  larval  surveys 
off  the  east  coast  to  studies  of  the  abundance 
and  distribution  of  groundflah  In  the  Oulf  of 
Alaska  and  Baring  Sea.  They  gather  blologleal 
data  vital  to  International  discussions  and 
agreements  on  fisheries,  as  well  as  data  for 
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the  MARMAP  program  (Marine  Resoxirces 
Monitoring,  Asseasment  and  Prediction),  a 
long-range  study  of  our  fishery  resources. 
Essentially,  the  mission  is  to  estimate 
periodically  the  size  of  stocks  in  total  num- 
bers and  weights  and  their  expected  yields  at 
given  levels  of  fishing.  This  is  done  primarily 
by  fishery  catch  analysis,  egg  and  larval 
studies,  and  Juvenile  and  adult  stock  surveys. 
Major  marine  resources  being  studied  In- 
clude shrimp,  lobster,  tuna,  snappers,  blUflsh, 
pollock,  sablefish,  and  salmon.  Included 
among  these  vessels  will  be  the  Oregon  and 
Oregon  II,  Bowers,  Albatross  IV,  Murre  II, 
Jordan,  Cobb,  and  Rorqual  and  Delaware  II. 
Another  seagoing  vessel,  the  Pribilof.  wUl 
make  four  supply  trips  to  communities  on 
the  Pribilof  Inlands  In  the  Bering  Sea,  where 
the  Alaska  fur  seal  herd  is  maintained  by  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  the  speech  of  Mr.  Herman  J. 
Schmidt,  vice  chairman,  Mobil  Oil  Corp.. 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord. April  8,  1974.  Mr.  Schmidt  makes 
an  excellent  case  for  the  proper  role  of 
Government,  the  foremost  being  the  need 
for  a  comprehensive  national  energy 
policy.  I  certainly  agree  with  the  view- 
point expressed  and  would  concur  that  a 
Federal  oil  and  gas  corporation  and  reg- 
ulation of  intrastate  gas  would  be  coun- 
terproductive. 


NAACP  SUPPORT  FOR  IDA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Roy  Wilklns,  executive  director  of  the 
NAACP,  recently  sent  me  a  column  he 
wrote  strongly  urging  Congress  to  sup- 
port the  fourth  IDA  replenishment. 

Mr.  Wilklns  has  raised  several  Im- 
portant Issues  which  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  seriously  consider  before  voting 
on  IDA.  He  correctly  states  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  Is  a  life  or  death  issue 
for  many  of  the  poorest  states  of  Africa. 
Anyone  who  has  read  the  newspaper  su;- 
counts  of  the  tremendous  suffering  In  the 
drought-stricken  states  of  west  Africa 
knows  that  this  Is  true.  These  coimtrles 
have  seen  their  land  devastated,  their 
livestock  destroyed,  and  the  vast  major- 
ity of  their  people  forced  to  live  as  ref- 
ugees in  conditions  of  extreme  poverty 
and  severe  malnutrition.  IDA  Is  com- 
mitted to  providing  extensive  assistance 
to  these  countries  to  enable  them  to  once 
again  support  their  populations. 

The  drought  in  West  Africa,  which  is 
spreading  to  other  poor  African  nations, 
was  so  devastating  partly  because  these 
countries  were  among  the  least  developed 
In  the  world.  The  commitment  of  IDA 
to  bring  such  coimtries  into  the  develop- 
ment process — to  provicte  roads,  to  de- 
velop water  resources,  and  to  introduce 
better  agricultural  techniques — will  en- 
able these  countries  to  better  cope  with 
natural  disasters  in  the  future.  Increas- 
ing the  agricultural  productivity  of  the 
world's  least  developed  countries,  IDA's 
first  priority  is  essential  in  a  world  where 
the  price  of  food  is  skyrocketing— where 
the  poorest  nations  simply  cannot  afford 
a  bad  harvest. 

A  second  important  Issue  that  Mr. 
Wilklns  brings  out  Is  the  necessity  that 


the  United  States  realize  that  the  world 
in  which  we  live  does  not  consist  only  of 
Europe  and  the  major  Communist 
powers.  He  states: 

The  JJSA.  has  been  Europe-orisnted,  not 
Africa-oriented.  We  send  our  doUars  to 
Europe.  Lately  we  have  included  Japan  and 
soon  will  include  China.  We  simply  do  not 
see  our  destiny,  as  yet,  in  Afifca. 

Yet  our  destiny  is  in  Africa— and  in  the 
less-developed  coimtries  of  Asia  and 
Latin  America  as  well.  All  thesa  countries 
have  vast,  untapped  natunal  resources  on 
which  we  will  become  increasingly  de- 
pendent in  the  future.  All  have  vast  hu- 
man resources  which  go  undeveloped  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  education  and  health 
care.  IDA  is  committed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  these  resources — and  to  making 
the  entire  world  richer  in  the  process. 

Finally,  Mr.  Wilklns  ralaes  the  inescap- 
able moral  issue  that  as  we  have  grown 
wealthier,  we  have  also  grown  less  gen- 
erous. He  points  out  that: 

If  we  go  by  per  capita  income,  our  con- 
tribution is  only  one-tenth  of  what  it  was 
25  years  ago.  This  Is  not  a  pnsud  spot  for  the 
richest  nation  the  world  hae  ever  seen. 

There  are  sound  economic  arguments 
for  our  participating  in  the  development 
of  natural  resources  we  \»I11  soon  need. 
There  are  sound  political  arguments  for 
our  cooperating  in  the  development  of 
countries  whose  cooperation  we  will  soon 
need  on  a  broad  range  ot  intemationsd 
poUtical  issues.  But  in  weighing  the 
pragmatic  arguments,  we  must  not  forget 
the  moral  implications  of  the  wealthiest 
nation  in  the  world  refuting  to  partici- 
pate in  the  International  etort  to  prevent 
starvation  and  relieve  suffering  in  the 
poorest  nations. 

In  considering  the  IDA  legislation,  we 
must  keep  in  mind  the  generosity  of 
countless  Americans  who  gave  to  the  vic- 
tims of  the  drought  in  West  Africa.  Many 
of  these  Americans  believe,  as  Mr.  Wil- 
klns does: 

The  VS.,  80  fat  end  rich,  must  not  starve 
millions  of  human  beings.  If  cur  vote  denies 
bread  to  the  black  people  ot  Africa,  what- 
ever excuses  we  give  to  the  world,  in  our  heart 
of  hearts  we  shall  don  sack  cloth  and  ashes 
and  we  shall  weep  for  the  brothers  we  could 
have  helped,  but  did  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Wilkins'  colimm  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Rot  Wn.KiNs  Oolumn 
(By  Roy  WUkine) 

The  people  who  have  suSflred  during  the 
African  drought  wUl  be  starving  to  death 
In  1074  because  the  Hovue  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
richest  natloa  on  earth,  failed  to  enact  a 
bill  which  would  enable  the  poor  African 
nations  to  borrow  from  the  World  Bank  and 
thus  stave  off  starvation. 

Representatives  in  the  Hovse  were  react- 
ing. It  is  said,  to  the  strong  American  feeling 
that  this  nation  ought  not  to  vote  money 
for  any  foreigners,  especially  if  they  are 
black.  But  the  vote  of  January  23  was  more 
than  reientment  against  voting  another 
money  bill.  It  was  more  than  resentment 
against  the  actions  of  the  ProBldent  who  has 
cut  off  fimds  for  poor  Amerioans,  while  still 
asking  that  American  money  go  to  the  poor 
in  foreign  Isinds. 

American  private  citizens  bave  leaped  to 
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the  aid  of  any  people,  anywhere,  after  dis- 
aster has  struck.  We  have  poured  out  our 
dollars  and  our  goods  wherever  there  has 
been  want.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
stricken  people  suffered  from  a  tidal  wave, 
an  earthquake,  a  volcano,  a  flood,  a  drought, 
a  tornado  or  whatever,  American  hearts  went 
out  to  them.  American  pocketboaks  were 
opened.  In  fact,  disaster  relief  has  been  so 
generous  and  so  loosely  administered  inside 
our  own  country  that  there  has  been  a  shak- 
ing of  heads  over  some  phases  of  the  relief 
of  our  own  pe(^>le. 

Apparently  this  has  not  extended  (at  least 
through  our  elected  representatives  In  the 
Congress)  to  the  black  people  of  Africa.  We 
have  given  them,  it  is  true,  a  million  here 
and  a  million  there  to  relieve  a  multl- 
mlUlon-dollar  need,  but  nothing  comparable 
to  the  mUlloos  and  hundreds  of  millions — 
even  the  blilicHis — we  have  made  avaUable 
to  nations  not  predominantly  black. 

The  U£.A.  has  been  Europe- oriented,  not 
Afrlca-arlented.  We  send  our  dollars  to  Eu- 
rope. Lately  we  have  included  Japan  and 
soon  wni  Include  China.  We  simply  do  not 
see  our  destiny,  as  yet,  In  Africa.  Color  helps 
our  white  people  In  their  mistaken  right- 
eousness, but  It  Is  iM>t  the  whole  aiiswer. 

However,  It  is  diflcult  to  conviace  a  hun- 
gry black  population,  as  well  as  mllUons  of 
American  blacks,  that  Aln  color  Is  merely 
incidental.  The  question  now  is,  "To  starve 
or  not  to  starve?** 

The  United  States  ranks  14th  among  the 
16  donor  countries.  Its  per  capita  Income  Is 
today  30-40  tlmss  that  of  the  people  in  the 
poor  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia.  If  we  go 
by  psr  capita  Income,  our  contribution  la 
only  oTie-tenth  of  what  It  was  25  years  ago. 
This  Is  not  a  proud  spot  for  the  richest 
nation  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Nor  Is  it  an  occasion  for  boasting  that  the 
sharing  agreement  was  negotlat^d  at  a  meet- 
ing to  all  interestea  parties  in  Nairobi, 
Kenya.  The  House  of  Representatives  seems 
to  be  saying  that  it  does  not  live  up  to  agree- 
ments negotiated  in  Africa.  The  share  of 
the  United  States  was  1.5  bOllon  dollars 
^read  over  four  years  Instead  of  thres.  It 
was  the  smallest  share  ever  for  the  UJS. 

Mr.  McNamara.  president  of  the  World 
Bank,  has  caUed  the  refusal  of  the  House 
"an  unmitigated  disaster  for  himdrels  of 
million  of  people  in  the  poorest  nation  of 
the  world.*' 

The  U.S.,  &:3  fat  and  rich,  must  not  starve 
millions  of  human  bjlngs.  If  our  vote  denies 
bread  to  the  black  people  of  Africa,  what- 
ever excuses  we  give  to  the  world,  in  our 
heart  of  hearts  we  shall  don  sack  cloth  and 
ashes  and  we  shall  weep  for  the  brothers  we 
could  have  helped,  but  did  not. 


ENERGY  STUMBLING  BLOCKS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  a  great  need  for  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee and  its  ex  ofBcio  members,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  45  passed  by  the 
92d  Congress,  to  have  Informational 
hearings  to  determine  now  the  likely 
stumbling  blocks  that  will  limit  the  en- 
ergy producing  industries'  ability  to  cope 
with  the  current  shortage  of  energy  sup- 
plies. Already  we  have  seen  drilling  ac- 
tivity hampered  by  a  lack  of  readily 
available  oil  country  tubular  goods  and 
drilling  rigs.  These  are  Just  the  first  of 
many  obstacles  that  we  should  plan  for 
well  in  advance,  because  generally  long 
leadtimes  are  required  to  solve  these 
problems. 

We  not  oaily  need  a  national  commit- 
ment for  a  goal  of  domestic  energy  suf- 
flclency.  but  also  the  planning  necessary 
to  achieve  it  as  soon  as  poedble. 


How  many  oil  and  gas  wells  should  be 
drilled  in  1974  and  succeeding  years? 

How  many  oil  and  gas  wells  can  be 
drilled  In  these  years? 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  agrees  with  me  that  we  need  an 
overall  energy  program  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  Project  Independence.  The 
first  goal  should  be  to  determine  the  rate 
of  drilling  required  domestically  to 
achieve  the  desired  levels  of  domestic 
production.  I  feel  that  it  win  be  neces- 
sary to  at  least  double  the  current  drill- 
ing rate. 

Several  areas  of  oilfield  operations 
must  be  discussed  in  detail  to  determine 
if  inhibiting  shortages  are  likely  to  oc- 
cur, when  they  will  occur,  and  how  best 
to  avoid  their  occurrence. 

Congress  should  determine  in  advance 
if  the  manufacturers  of  material  goods 
necessary  for  oilfield  operations  will  be 
able  to  supply  greatly  expanded  material 
needs  of  the  petroleum  industry  such  as 
steel  casing  and  other  tubular  goods, 
drilling  rigs,  drill  bits,  tool  joints,  com- 
pressors, and  other  critical  machinery. 

Congress  should  determine  if  the  oil- 
field service  companies  who  support  the 
producing  and  workover  activities  of  the 
petroleum  industry  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide continued  exiiansion  in  crucial  areas 
such  as  cementing  of  weUs,  logging  oper- 
ations, and  perforating  of  wells. 

Congress  should  determine  if  qualified 
personnel  will  be  available  to  the  indus- 
try such  as  trained  labor  for  rig  crews 
and  field  operations,  trained  technicians, 
and  professional  people  such  as  qualified 
geologists  and  engineers. 

Congress  should  determine  if  the  en- 
gineering support  companies  with  par- 
ticular expertise  necessary  for  the  design 
and  constructiDn  of  refineries,  pipelines, 
et  cetera,  are  able  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary rate  of  expansion  of  those  facihties. 

Congress  should  determine  the  ability 
of  the  financial  community  to  provide 
capital  for  the  tremendous  investments 
and  the  required  profitability  of  the  oil 
industry  if  the  financial  community  is  to 
justify  making  those  commitments. 

Congress  should  determine  the  restric- 
tions to  rapid  expansion  of  the  Federal 
leasing  effort  to  assure  that  adequate 
acreage  is  available  to  explore  for  oil  and 
gas. 

All  of  these  areas  and  others  need  to 
be  heard  now,  not  when  additional  short- 
ages occur  and  we  are  hampered  further 
in  our  efforts  to  increase  energy  supplies. 

No  one  in  Congress  knows  what  needs 
to  be  done  to  go  from  a  situation  of 
shortages  to  a  position  of  self -sufBclency. 

The  consumers  deserve  more  than 
shortages  and  the  hot  air  of  political 
demagoguery.  To  date  Congress  has  done 
vary  little  to  provide  the  consumers  with 
sufficient  supplies  of  energy.  Congress 
seems  content  with  harassing  the  oil 
companies  to  the  delusive  joy  of  their 
people  back  home. 

Instead,  we  as  representatives,  have 
the  re^mnslbility  to  learn  for  our  people 
fattck  home  what  needs  to  be  done  to  in- 
crease energy  snppUes  for  their  w^are. 
Otberwlse,  tbe  people  of  the  United 
States  will  be  faced  with  aDocatlans  and 
raUonlng  and  in  general  the  frustration 
of  dealing  wltti  shortages  aS.  energy. 


THE  ORGANIZATION  MEN 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 

commend  to  my  colleagues  the  f<dlowing 
editorial  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
Thursday,  April  4,  1974.  It  is  an  un- 
usually thoughtful  analysis  of  the  cur- 
rent political  situation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir  the  Rbooro. 
as  follows : 

The  Obcanizatioi*  Mem 

Of  the  many  Important  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  Watergate,  one  of  the  least 
discussed  is  the  extent  to  which  institutions 
help  restrain  excess  ambition  and  zeal.  Vice 
President  Ford  hinted  In  that  direction  in 
a  recent  speech  criticizing  "an  arrogant 
elite  guard  of  political  adolescents"  which  by- 
passed the  regular  pairty  organization,  made 
its  own  rules  and  ran  roughshod  over  the 
seasoned  political  judgment  of  party  regulars. 
But  the  Vice  President  neceasarUy  limited  his 
remarks  to  tbe  GOP,  when  in  fact  it  is 
necessary  to  Icok  beyond  that  for  an  answer. 

The  national  preoccupation  with  what 
happ3nel  in  Watergate  has  tended  to  over- 
shadow the  equally  Important  quesnon  of 
how  it  happened.  As  a  result,  entirely  too 
many  people  have  chalked  up  the  whole 
sordid  episode  to  politics  as  usual.  Tet  gen- 
erally it  was  the  amateur  playing  at  politics. 
rather  than  the  professional  politicians 
themselves,  who  conceived  and  carried  out 
the  cover-up. 

Those  who  emerged  from  the  episode  with 
their  integrity  Intact  tended  to  be  career 
officials  and  such  institutions  as  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  CIA.  Tbe  explana- 
tion seems  to  be  Uiat  these  officials  had  an 
unshakable  determination  to  defend  their  In- 
stitutional interests,  therefore  they  couldn't 
be  persuaded  to  Join  in  the  Watergate  circus. 
It's  fashionable  to  ridicule  the  limited 
loyalties  exhibited  by  organleatton  men  and 
bureaucratic  instltuttons.  and  to  disparage 
their  preoccupatlcn  with  minor  improve- 
ments rather  than  sweeping  reform.  Yet 
whUe  such  Institutional  inhibitions  may  be 
frustrating,  they  are  also  likely  to  be 
prulent. 

It's  important  to  remember  that  the  politi- 
cal parties,  like  the  FBI  or  CIA.  are  enduring 
institutions  with  enduring  interests.  CriUcs 
are  for3ver  inveighing  against  "machine  poll- 
tics"  and  "political  wardheelers,"  as  though 
they  were  somehow  loathsome.  The  worst  of 
them  may  well  be;  certainly  history  offers 
some  pretty  sordid  examples  of  political  ma- 
chines. But  successful  political  organizations 
are  req>onsive  to  ths  concerns  of  citizens  in 
a  way  "reform**  poUtlclans  rarely  are.  Per- 
haps mace  to  tbe  point,  if  only  out  of  self- 
interest  successful  political  organisations 
would  not  likely  try  to  subvert  the  very  po- 
Utical process  of  which  they're  so  Integral  a 
part. 

Vice  President  Ford  implied  that  ethics 
aside,  professional  politicians  would  not  have 
undertaken  a  Watergate-type  operation  be- 
cause th?y  would  not  have  risked  the  dam- 
age that  a  bungled  operatton  was  likely  to 
Inflict.  CREEP,  on  the  other  band,  had  no 
organizational  loyalties  beyond  tbe  reelection 
of  Richard  Nixon,  therefore  it  had  no  over- 
riding need  to  worry  about  the  wider  OOP 
fortunes. 

Moreover,  party  pros  would  not  have  acted 
as  though  the  1972  election  were  a  matter 
of  life  or  death.  Most  of  them  understand 
that  politics  Is  not  an  at>stract  goal  but  an 
Intricate  social  process.  Its  weapons  are  not 
briak-lns  and  burglary  but  accommodation 
and  compromlae.  Opponenta  are  not  mn^^^Vf^ 
to  be  subd«ed  but  a  poUtlcal  factlaa  to  be 
won  over. 

AU  this  tends  to  suggest  tvi>t  the  best  way 
to  avoid  future  Watergates  Is  to  strengtbea 
tb*  poUtlcal  parties.  UBfortunately,  tkoogli. 
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the  trand  Is  In  the  other  direction:  The 
chAnging  role  of  the  me  jla,  emerging  demo- 
Snphic  patterns,  and  brood  economic  and 
social  changes  have  c<xnblned  to  weaken 
party  loyalty.  It's  still  not  clear  what  wlU 
arise  to  take  the  place  of  the  major  party 
organisations,  except  that  the  sorting  out 
process  Is  likely  to  be  drawn  out  and  maybe 
even  painful. 

Tet  deq>lte  the  received  wisdom  about 
"political  hacks."  the  worst  effects  of  the  new 
political  environment  may  very  well  be  mini- 
mised precisely  by  encouraging  the  participa- 
tion of  organisation  men  who  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  req>ect  political  and  Institu- 
tional limits. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  PSRO 

"hii.  BENNETT,  lir.  President,  during 
the  past  few  days  I  have  made  two 
qTceches  on  the  Senate  floor  concerning 
the  PSRO  provision  which  I  sponsored, 
and  which  was  signed  into  law  as  part  of 
Public  Law  92-603. 

In  brief,  the  PSRO  provision  was  de- 
signed to  afford  practicing  physicians  at 
local  levels  an  opportunity,  on  a  volun- 
tary and  publicly  accountable  basis,  to 
undertake  medical  care  review  for  medi- 
care and  medicaid  rather  than  having 
this  review  done  by  the  Government  it- 
self and  its  agents,  as  in  the  present 
medicare  program. 

In  the  first  of  these  s|}eeches,  I  re- 
viewed the  reasons  why  the  Congress 
passed  and  the  President  signed  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation. 

In  the  second  speech  I  rebutted  the 
unfortimate  and  unseemly  propaganda 
barrage  of  distortions  and  half-truths 
which  was  recently  released  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  against 
the  PSRO  amendment. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
strong  support  for  the  PSRO  amend- 
ment, both  within  organized  medicine 
and  from  the  administration  and  the 
Congress.  I  think  it  is  important  for  us 
in  Congress  to  keep  in  mind  that  many 
elements  of  medicine  support  the  PSRO 
amendment. 

The  PSRO  amendment  was  given 
careful  considerfition  and  would  never 
have  passed  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  many,  many  physicians  partici- 
pated in  drafting  the  amendment  and 
many  groups  of  physicians  supported 
passage  of  the  amendment.  For  exam- 
ple, a  number  of  large  State  medical  so- 
cieties supported  and  continue  to  sup- 
port the  PSRO  provision.  Among  these 
are  the  State  societies  in  Pennsylvania, 
liisslssippi.  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
my  own  State  of  Utah.  In  addition,  many 
local  medical  societies  supported  and 
continue  to  support  the  provision.  In 
fact,  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the 
PSRO  provision  by  large  numbers  of 
medical  organizations  can  be  docu- 
mented by  the  large  ntmiber  of  physician 
groups  who  have  already  requested  to  be 
designated  as  potential  or  conditional 
PSRO's. 

Additionally,  the  principal  medical 
Qieclalty  societies  have  been  supportive 
of  the  PSRO  conc^t  and  have  been  co- 
operating in  its  implementation.  Just 
last  week,  for  example,  in  New  York, 
the  as.00O-member  American  College  of 
Physicians,  one  of  the  largest  national 
medical  organisations,  composed  of  spit- 


cialists  in  internal  medicine,  came  out 
in  support  of  the  provision. 

I  think  the  Senate  will  also  be  inter- 
ested in  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
most  significant  resolutions  in  support  of 
PSRO.  The  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
Student  American  Medical  Association, 
meeting  just  recently,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion strongly  supporting  the  PSRO  pro- 
gram. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  tliat  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RssoLtrnoN  No.  llA — Pbofessional  Stand- 
ards RxviKW  Obcakizations,  1974 

Resolved,  that  SAMA  reaffirms  its  policy  of 
endorsement  of  responsible  peer  review,  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  SAMA  recognizes  the  op- 
portunity provided  by  Section  249P  of  Pub- 
lic Law  92-603  to  improve  *be  quality  and 
decrease  the  cost  of  medical  care,  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  that  SAMA  urges  more  effective 
means  be  developed  for  the  maintenance  of 
confldentlality,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  SAMA  feels  that  review,  and 
In  particular  peer  review,  should  be  con- 
sidered educational  first  before  punitive,  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  SAMA  urges  all  medical 
students  and  the  medical  profession  to  work 
toward  Implementing  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organizations  and  encourages  the  In- 
clusion of  physicians-ln-tralning  at  all  levels 
of  planning  and  Implemeatation,  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  that  SAMA  acknowledges  that 
PSRO  is  a  legislative  mandate  which  enables 
physicians  to  maintain  control  of  their  pro- 
fession." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  tliink 
this  resolution  is  most  significant  because 
it  shows  that  those  many  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  in  medical  school 
and  recently  graduated  from  medical 
school,  who  have  their  whole  lives  and 
careers  in  medicine  before  them,  believe 
not  only  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  appropriate  peer  review,  as  called 
for  in  the  PSRO  provision,  but  that  they 
see  such  review  as  a  strong  positive  force 
toward  assuring  high  quality  medical 
care. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  last 
portion  of  the  Student  AMA  resolution 
is  perhaps  the  most  significant: 

Resolved  that  SAMA  acknowledges  that 
PSRO  Is  a  legislative  mandate  which  en- 
ables physicians  to  maintain  control  of  their 
profession. 

These  yoimg  student  doctors  realize 
that  Federal  health  programs  are  not 
only  here  to  stay,  but  will  likely  expand 
in  the  future.  These  student  doctors  are 
intelligent  enough  to  realize  that  with 
programs  of  this  magnitude,  a  quality 
and  utilization  review  mechanism  is 
necessary  and,  finally,  they  understand 
the  PSRO  provision  for  exactly  what  it 
is — a  mechanism  to  enaUe  physicians  to 
maintain  control  of  their  profession. 

Unfortimately,  those  political  physi- 
cians who  seem  to  have  a  dispropor- 
tionate voice  wittiin  the  AMA,  appear  to 
be  more  concerned  with  warding  off, 
postponing  smd  otherwise  hindering  the 
development  of  any  effective  professional 
and  accoimtable  review  mechanism  at  all 
for  a  few  more  years — ^perhaps  until  they 
may  be  out  of  practice — rather  than  sup- 


porting the  establishment  of  a  lasting 
and  effective  review  mecbaniam  respon- 
sibly (Hierated  by  practicing  physicians 
rather  than  Government  or  its  agents. 

Mr.  President,  aside  from  the  support 
for  PSRO  from  many  segments  of  or- 
ganized medicine,  the  PSRO  provision  is 
strongly  and  actively  supported  by  the 
administration.  Those  within  the  ad- 
ministration who  are  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs  recognize  that  the  PSRO  pro- 
vision represents  a  mechanism  imder 
wliich  they  can  carry  out  their  respon- 
sibility for  effective  administration  of 
the  programs,  wtiile  leaving  to  physicians 
medical  judgments  and  determinations. 

The  administration  not  only  supports 
the  PSRO  concept  as  it  relates  to  the 
current  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
granis,  but  they  have  also  included  in 
their  national  health  insurance  proposal 
provisions  so  that  the  PSRO  review  units 
would  also  review  medicsil  services  pro- 
vided under  the  propDsed  administra- 
tion health  insiu'ance  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Pfc-rd  at  this 
point  an  excerpt  from  President  Nixon's 
health  message  to  the  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 20  of  this  year.  The  excerpt  con- 
cerns the  PSRO  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PBOrESSIONAL   STAMSAatS   REVIEW 

Under  my  Comprehenelve  Health  Insur- 
ance proposal,  the  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organizations  now  being  established 
by  law  would  be  expanded  to  improve  the 
quality  of  health  care  for  all. 

As  presently  contemplated,  there  will  be  a 
nationwide  system  of  locally  run  physician 
organizations  which  will  review  the  quality 
and  effectiveness  of  medical  «are  t^eltvered  to 
Medicare,  Medicaid,  and  Maternal  and  ChUd 
Health  beneficiaries.  These  new  organiza- 
tions, called  PSRO's,  provide  great  potential 
for  bringing  about  improvements  in  health 
care  practices  by  the  best  possible  utilization 
of  health  care  facilities  and  services. 

This  program  Is  a  unique  Federal  effort. 
It  recognizes  that  physicians  at  the  local  and 
State  level  are  best  suited  to  Judge  quality 
and  appropriateness  of  care.  Individual 
PSRO's  will  be  established  and  operated  "Dy 
local  physicians,  although  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  the  operating  costs.  A  num- 
ber of  PSRO's  are  expected  t»  be  designated 
and  set  into  operation  by  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
just  the  administration  which  recognizes 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  the 
PSRO  program.  I  have  l)een  pleased  to 
see  that  the  sponsors  of  most  of  the 
major  health  insurance  proposals  cur- 
rently before  the  Congress  have  included 
the  PSRO  concept  as  an  integral  part  of 
their  proposals.  For  example,  the  pro- 
posal of  Senators  Long  and  Ribicoff  in- 
cludes PSRO  review.  And,  the  PSRO 
approach  is  incorporated  In  the  bill  in- 
troduced just  the  other  day  by  Senator 
Kennedy  and  Chairman  Mills. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing;  I  would  urge 
those  Congressmen  and  Senators  who 
may  have  concerns  about  the  PSRO  pro- 
vision to  review  the  speeches  I  made  on 
April  1  and  April  2. 1  urge  them  to  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  the  PSRO  provi- 
sion has  strong  support  from  many  seg- 
ments of  organized  mediciae,  from  those 
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who  are  currently  charged  with  admin- 
istering the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams, and  from  the  sponsors  of  major 
health  insurance  measures. 


ASSISTING     SMALL     BUSINESS     TO 
COMPLY  WITH  THE  OSHA  LAWS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  I  have  consistently  tried  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  small  business 
community  to  be  partners  in  progress 
rather  than  the  victims  of  progress. 

It  was  gratifying  that  the  legislation 
which  I  first  proposed  in  1969,  enabling 
SBA  loans  for  general  compliance  with 
consiuner,  pollution,  envlroiunental, 
health  and  safety  standards,  became  law 
on  January  2  of  this  year  as  Public  Law 
93-237.  Our  committee  has  also  worked 
over  the  years  on  other  possible  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  proposals  to 
make  it  practical  for  small  businesses  to 
Uve  with  Government  requirements. 

One  of  the  notable  areas  of  difficulty 
in  this  regard  has  been  the  occupational 
safety  and  health  law.  This  statute  gave 
rise  to  a  massive  330-page  set  of  regula- 
tions that  still  has  many  businesses  tied 
up  in  luiots  in  attempts  to  comply. 

A  serious  defect  in  the  OSHA  statute 
from  the  beginning  has  been  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  to  be 
helpful  to  the  small  firms  constituting 
91  Vz  percent  of  the  business  population 
who  may  desire  earnestly  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  statute  within  their 
available  management  time  and  financial 
means. 

We  have  advanced  and  supported  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  on-site  consulta- 
tions to  remedy  this  problem.  I  was 
gratified  to  note  the  recent  introduction 
of  a  bill  by  a  member  of  our  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark), 
proposing  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration be  given  authority  to  con- 
duct the  on-site  advisory  inspections. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  ttiat  the  Department  views  with 
approval  the  authority  contained  in  sec- 
tion (b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  that: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Administrator 
(of  the  SBA)  whenever  it  determines  such 
action  Is  necessary — (1)  to  provide  techni- 
cal and  managerial  aids  to  small  business 
concerns,  by  advising  and  counseling  on 
matters  In  connection  with— accident  con- 
trol. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cor- 
respondence to  this  effect  from  the  Labor 
Department  l>e  printed  in  the  Rec(mu>  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

It  was  most  encouraging  that  the  10th 
Biennial  Convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organization — ^APLr-CIO — 
adopted  a  policy  resolution  stating  that 
this  great  labor  organization  would  ac- 
cept an  on-site  consultative  program  for 
small  employers  provided  that  it  was 
"financed  to  a  separate  budgetaiy  re- 
quest"; that  Is,  separate  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  OSHA  law,  and  also 
that  it  "provides  the  same  rights  and 
protection  for  workers  as  are  set  forth  in 
the  inspection  and  enforcement  sections 
of  (that)  act." 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  now  have  some 
very  welcome  developments  in  this  field. 

I  hc^pe  that  the  committees  of  Con- 


gress concerned  will  be  able  to  move  for- 
ward with  these  suggestions  and  bring  a 
real  measure  of  relief  to  the  thousands 
of  small  firms  who  wish  to  comply  with 
occupational  safety  and  health  require- 
ments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con-e- 
spondence  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  20,  1973. 
Dear  Senator  Bible:  Because  of  your  rec- 
ognized interest  in  helping  small  business- 
men comply  with  occupational  safety  and 
health  standards,  I  felt  the  enclosed  letter 
from  Assistant  Secretary  Stender  would  bo 
of  Interest  to  you. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  require  addi- 
tional information,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Benjamin  L.  Brown, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  LeffislatU'e 
Affairs. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  20.  1973. 
Mr.  George  H.  R.  Tatior, 
Executive     Secretary,     AFL-CIO     Standing 
Committee  on  Occupational  Safety  OTid 
Health,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Taylor:  Thank  you  for  your 
recent  letter  asking  for  my  reaction  to  your 
policy  resolution  agreeing  to  on-site  consul- 
tative programs  for  small  employers  If  those 
programs  are  separately  financed  and  admin- 
istered. 

My  position  Is  in  strong  support  of  on-site 
consultative  service  to  assist  small  businesses 
In  complying  with  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards. Even  before  afflrming  that  stand  during 
my  confirmation  hearings,  I  took  an  active 
role  as  a  Washington  State  Senator  in  assur- 
ing such  a  provision  would  be  Included  in 
my  home  state's  occupational  safety  and 
health  plan. 

Under  present  law,  the  Labor  Department 
Is  not  authorized  to  offer  Federal  consulta- 
tion In  an  employer's  establishment  with- 
out conducting  an  Inspection  at  the  same 
time.  Where  States  have  sought  such  au- 
thority, we  have  approved  on-site  consulta- 
tion service  in  their  plans,  if  It  Is  shown  to 
have  separation  from  the  mechanisms  of  en- 
forcement sufficient  to  protect  them  against 
reduced  Impact. 

V?hUe  I  am  reluctant  to  offer  an  Interpre- 
tation of  laws  that  govern  other  agencies,  to 
be  fully  responsive  to  your  question,  I  feel 
I  should  point  out  a  statutory  provision  that 
relates  to  your  resolution.  It  is  the  author- 
ity found  In  the  SmaU  Biislness  Act  (PL 
8&-536,  Section  8(b))  which  empowers  the 
Small  Business  Administration  In  maUng 
avaUable  "technical  and  managerial  aids  to 
smaU-buslness  concerns"  to  provide  advice 
and  counsel  on  "accident  control." 

The  pertinent  provision  follows: 

"It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Adminis- 
tration and  It  Is  hereby  empowered,  when- 
ever It  determines  such  action  Is  necessary — 

(1)  to  provide  technical  and  managerial 
aids  to  small -business  concerns,  by  advising 
and  counseUng  on  matters  In  connection 
with  Government  procurement  and  property 
disposal  and  on  policies,  principles,  and  prac- 
tices of  good  management.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  cost  accounting,  methods  of  fi- 
nancing, business  insurance,  accident  con- 
trol, wage  Incentives,  and  methods  engineer- 
ing, by  cooperating  and  advising  with  vol- 
untary business  insurance,  professional,  ed- 
ucational, emd  other  nonprofit  organizations, 
associations,  and  Institutions  and  with  other 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  by  maintaining 
a  clearinghouse  for  information  concerning 
the  managing,  financing,  and  oi>eratlon  of 
smaU-buslness  enterprises,  by  disseminating 
such  Information,  and  by  such  other  activi- 
ties as  are  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Ad- 
ministration;"  (emphasis  supplied) 


I  hope  the  foregoing  Is  helpful  to  you  and 
yovir  colleagues  in  furthering  the  common 
concern  of  labor,  management  and  govern- 
ment to  end  injury  and  illii?s.s  in  the  Amfr- 
lean  workplace. 
Sincerely, 

John  H.  SxENnsn. 
Aswtant  Secretary  of  tabi^r 

AFL-CIO. 
Washington.  D.C.  Dect:i,tbeT  14  1973. 
Mr.  John  H.  Stender. 

Assistant  Secretary.  Occupational  Safety  am! 
Health  Administration,  V.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  John:  The  10th  Biennial  Convention 
of  the  AFL-CIO  held  October  18-24  of  this 
year  unanimously  adopted  a  policy  resolu- 
tion dealing  with  occupational  safety  and 
health.  Copies  of  this  resolution  were  given 
to  your  Special  Assistant,  Mr.  Maywood 
Boggs,  one  of  which  he  told  me  would  be  de- 
livered to  you.  I  understand  that  this  wEis 
done. 

I  particularly  wish  to  call  to  yovu-  atten- 
tion that  part  of  our  policy  resolution  ad- 
dressed to  on-site  consultative  services.  It 
reads: 

"Accept  any  on-site  consultative  program 
for  small  employers  only  If  it  Is  separately 
financed  and  administered  by  an  agency 
other  than  the  Labor  Department,  provides 
the  same  rights  and  protections  for  workers 
as  are  set  forth  in  the  Inspection  and  en- 
forcement sections  of  the  Act,  contains  penal- 
ties against  Its  misuse  to  avoid  compliance 
with  the  standards  of  the  Act,  and  is  financed 
under  a  separate  budgetary  request." 

The  AFL-CIO,  therefore  would  oppose  any 
legislation  proposed,  now  or  in  the  future, 
which  would  be  counter  to  the  above.  More- 
over, it  would  opptose  with  equal  vigor  any 
administrative  proposal  to  accomplish  on- 
site  consultative  services  within  OSHA. 

I  would  appreciate  your  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  our  statement  dealing  with 
on-site  consultative  services  and  giving  us 
the  benefit  of  your  reactions  at  your  earliest 
possible  convenience. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oeorce  H.  R.  Taylor, 
Executive  Secretary,  AFL-CIO  Standing 
Commtitee    on    Occupational    Health 
and  Safety. 


MARYLAND  VOTERS  POLL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  report  the  results  of  a  poll  that  I  con- 
ducted recently  simong  the  people  of 
Maryland,  because  I  think  it  will  be  of 
interest  throughout  the  country  as  an 
indication  of  the  thinking  of  a  signifi- 
cant body  of  opinion.  In  a  newsletter  that 
I  mailed  early  in  March  to  approximately 
400,000  households  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, I  included  a  poll  that  asked  sev- 
eral specific  questions  on  two  issues — 
"Federal  election  reform"  and  "energy 
and  the  economy."  I  also  asked  recipi- 
ents of  the  poll  to  write-in  other  matters 
that  they  thought  should  receive  top 
congressional  priority  this  year. 

There  were  approximately  25,000  poll 
responses  to  my  office.  I  should  emphasize 
that  while  the  poll  provides  an  insight 
into  the  attitudes  of  residents  of  the 
State,  there  is  no  way  to  determine  the 
educational  backgroimd,  ethnic  com- 
position or  income  level  of  the  respond- 
ents. There  also  was  no  effort  made  to 
break  down  the  responses  into  geographi- 
cal regions.  Thus,  the  results  of  this  poll 
can  be  acciutitely  and  usefully  inter- 
preted only  when  bearing  in  mind  these 
unanswered  questions.  Nevertheless,  the 
results  are  highly  Informative. 
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In  summaxy,  Mr.  Preslderit,  the  po  1 
reveab  strong  sapport  •mong  Marylsnd- 
ers  who  responded  for  s  number  of  Fed- 
eral election  reforms — with  the  notable 
exception  of  public  financing.  Returns 
also  show  that  cUghtJy  fewer  than  half 
the  respondents  think  the  energy  crisis 
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U  reaL  But  they  express  support  of 
various  proposals  to  deal  with  a  shortage 
of  energy.  Finally,  Mr.  President,  analysis 
of  the  poll  results  m-ikes  it  clear  that  the 
rising  cost  of  living  and  the  imsettled 
nature  of  the  Watergate  affair  head  a 
list  of  dcMnestic  issues  Ujr.t  Marylanders 

[Results  in  perceitT 


think  should  be  given  tap  priority  by 
Congress  this  year. 

I  ask  that  the  report  on  the  Maryland 
poll  be  printed  in  the  Reco»d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printetf  in  ttie  Rec- 
ord, as  fotlovs: 


Would  you  favor— 


HZ.  mw  "wrU*-iD"  eeetlon  al  tfae  poU 
by  aelaetlng  twenty  key  is- 
stWB  ftMad  below)  and  reoording  tbe  m- 
tlMomm  mm  a  pereantaee  of  tbe  total  num- 
b«r  of  **wrlto-ia**  t^*— »«»''M  saiaplMl.  Fer 
example,  the  17%  flgiw*  tar  maartoa  means 
tlut  of  aU  the  oonaants  rtscrded,  nearly  a 
tUtb.  (or  17%)  deeit  wttta  InlUtton.  The 
relattvely  13W  peccenteee  flgares  for  Uie  ma- 
Jortty  of  tlM  iMiiH  are  a  fanetlan  of  the 
laiiB  number  and  vartety  oT  oonoBenfes  re- 
ceived. Tbe  liar  newt  egee  iImxiM  cot  be  tnter- 
pifiXid  to  wigan  VtuX  ttoene  ave  no  cvertidlng 
Inues.  In  tact,  ssven  tam^ueaa  acoount 
far  70«  of  tbe  iiwii  iMii  and  aboiild  be 
considered  slgnlAoant  <tn  crder  of  impor- 
tance) :  Inflation,  Impeadunent,  tax  mtona, 
reflation  of  oU  comoaolea,  '"pat  Watergate 
behind  as",  mas  pnbMc  transportation,  and 
healttt  care.  It  aho«dd  be  noted  howerer, 
tbat  many  respandents  declined  to  cffer  writ- 
ten suggestions,  whUe  othen  htid  priorities 
that  constituted  less  than  one  percent  of 
the  comments  sanmled.  Far  example,  the  Is- 
sues of  gun  control,  abortion,  unemployment, 
education,  and  tbe  medt«  wtit  suggested 
but  are  not  among  tbe  top  twenty  priori- 
ties. 

As  a  perceataee  of  "wrlte-tn''  comments 
sampled — 

(Percent  of  twenty  key  Issues  recorded) 

1.  OUMr  energy  mmsiHes 

PeyeloiMnent  of  solar  eneisy 4 

Begulatlon  of  on  companies 8 

(Includes     nsttoDanaatton.  pvtjllc 

dlscloSTxre  ef  tBrentortes,  bigber  tax 

en  eM  eompeiilus.  etc.) 

Fuel  price  roUbackai i 

Devwiopmsnt   at  «Caboi«  and  ahale 

ottd«p«Ms I 

Total 14 

OUisr  prtorltias 

2.  EeoaoKty; 

Inflation 17 

(IndudeB  boUi  a  general  conceiii 
tfMvt  tbe  eoet  of  Uvlag  and  ooa- 
cems  abowt  specMc  mrlinn  of  tbe 

OteraB     nductlaa     tn    govemsaest 

Total ae 

a.  PuUie  oonfWteace  In  goveiame&t: 

Impeaotameat X6 

flnrihsdss  tboee  BMottag  iwslcnatloa 
of  (he  nsiiit— I") 


Tes 


No         opinion 


Wooia  yon  Tarof- 


9es 


Mo 


I.  fEOERAl.  aCCTMN  SfFOR.J 

1.  A  1uiei5  ceirmg  on  crninigii  «xii«n(niires. 

2.  l»sWic<ljsclww|Bteo»iss<lftwseom<mKl«<efclib. 

4.  Uyr U« SsflMrti—  «if «iwp«isii"ciwt"fiUtea"lIIJIIII 

5.  A  MOgtot-yif  Unp  lor  Piwidotg 

€.  FsWIc  tp^vcnmsnt)  ^nssciiii  lor: 

8.  Piity  primiry  eampai^ns -.''!I"II~ 

9.  Gmoral  iloction  campaicns  only 

10.  Ahn1otimM(lia«j2««(poMlcrieoinrjtati«iis?<WS«.' 

wM  shMM  Mw  liSMl  Sri) 

(MiKliaiitatassnMMioeltkMeMsweriag  "y«t": 
KO  and  under— 9  percant;  $100— 2b  percooL; 
WOO-12  percent;  Jl.DOO— 21  rercenl;  JS.OW-B 
percmt;  (lO.am  and  mfK—%  ^roent:  spoofliad  no 
noMt— 19*wo»nL 


89 
75 
SI 

20 
37 

50 
46 
26 
26 

77 


n 

22 
37 
76 

58 

41 

50 
67 
49 

15 


Urt 


11.  Mandetary  r«tM«ois«t  oieUcted  olTiciaJsar  ai 
C  "yes."  wiatinould  Ue  age  bef| 

Reliienieiil  age  as  a  psrcentaie  of  riosE  aoswerjng 
■■y«":  «  Md  bebw-?  mcMt:  «2-3  psKeiit; 
*^-*  P"»»';  68-4  pCKent;  70-36  ^aioMt; 
IZ—Z  paaent;  75  and  above— 7  percent;  specjf.ed 
no  aje— 1  percent. 

II.  ENERGY  AND  THE  ECONOMy 

12.  Dj  you  beUe»elhe  energy  crisis  is  rart. 

Would  i-oularoT— 

13.  Valuntar/  fuel  conservation 

14.  Gtsaiine  rationing "" 

15.  Alowing  gas  prices  to  rise -.-1--"I"-Il"imil 

K.  Easing  ««TiT»nmeMal  restrictions  _     _I 

17.  Expwiled  nadasr  power  tacilities  

!?■  *•"•**  «»''«'^''"''***sp«Bding»R"ewiBrmeaichV.'."I"'" 
I  19.  Caatrols  oa  oil  comiMny  profits 


a 


V 


es 

51 
3» 

51 
«2 

M 
79 


42 
64 

41 
11 
15 

16 


13 

n 


Put  Watergate  behind  ua 

(Includes  antl-lmpeactiment  and 
."get  on  with  tbe  coutitry'B  busi- 
ness") 

Corruptiou    la    governmant 

Eestore  confiden.e  In  elected  officials 


Tot«2    29 

4.  Domestic  programs . 
Tax    reform \\ 

(includes  lowering  property  and  mid- 
range  ia2ome  tsjces  rs  well  as  closing 
loopholes) 

Mass  public  transportation 6 

Hsalth  care . e 

(includes  both  comprebenslve  and 
partial  federal  health  Insurance) 

Welfare  reform 4 

Old  age  assistince . 2 

Total    , 29 

S.MlUtary: 

Maintain  atrcng  national  sscurlty 1 

Cut  military  spending  (includes  gen- 
eral reduction  and  lowering  troop 
levels   abroaL) , 1 


Total  ^ 2 

6.  Crlm3: 

Crime , 2 

Bestore  death  penalty 1 


Total   , 3 

7.  Knvlronmental  Issues : 
Environment   (Includes  all  references 
to  cleaning  up  the  envlrcnment  and 
strengthening        ecological        safe- 
guards)    .„ 3 


Total   3 

COJKXTZBIOM' 

ended  nature  atf  tfae  "wrtte-in" 
It  dUBcnlt  t»  aocnnitely  de- 
patnentage  oT  tbe  popoiataoB 
aboait  a  giaen  iasoe  <far  esampte.  oT 
those  baUoCs  sampled.  oiUr  14%  oontalned 
a  lefeauiue  to  tnlUtton).  tfeverthelesa,  by 
oanaMsrlog  tbe  relative  fteMnetauy  of  ecsn- 
msBts,  It  ts  cteer  that  tbe  rtsliis  cost  of  ttrlns 
and  tfte  wuelUed  naitore  at  the  Watergate 
^Ur  are  Issiaes  which  tbe  aampied  popnia- 
tton  sees  as  of  primacy  Im^ortanoe.  At  the 
o*har  ead  of  the  spectrum,  some  issues  aw 
Important  because  of  the  took  of  response 
wtaleb  they  gececated:  Le.,  there  was  rela- 
tive^ little  livterest  cTlncad  In  tbe  areas 
of  crime  and  International  security.  Basnd 
oa  this  aasfipk;  then,  it  would  seem  that 


doan^Btte  issiies  ^wald  be  gtten  tc^  priority 
by  Congrsss  tttls  year. 


WHY  TAXES  SHODIjO  NOT  BE 
CUT  NOW 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Presiflent,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  ool- 
leagues  an  article  in  the  Aprtt  9  ecHtion 
of  the  Wan  Street  Journal  bv  Prof.  Mar- 
ray  L.  Weldenbaum  entitaed  "Why  Taxes 
Should  Net  Be  Cut  Now."  Contrary  to 
the  report  of  ttie  Joint  Bowiomic  Oom- 
mittee  caTling  for  a  $16  bOtton  tax  re- 
ctaction.  Professor  Weldenbaum  con- 
cludes nhat  a  very  substantial  amount 
of  fiscal  stnnulus  is  already  rroBramed 
and  foreseeable  in  the  Federal  bodget  for 
the  coming  year." 

Mr.  President,  contrcUiig  th;  ri^ng 
spiral  of  Inflation  should  have  the  high- 
est priority  in  Congress  and  It  is  difficult 
for  me  to  understand  how  ure  control  in- 
flation by  enlarging  a  prospective  fiscal 
year  1975  deflclt  of  roughly  $26  billion. 

As  MaJcalxn  Forbes.  In  the  April  15 
edition  of  Forbes,  so  aptly  dtates: 

Cut  Taxes?  Tes.  sure — that's  tfae  way  to 
slow  fnlhrttoti.  Dont  we  adwaiB  put  out  fires 
by  dousing  tfaem  with  gasotiner 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  c(hi- 
sent  that  the  full  text  of  Professor  Wel- 
desriKnim's  arUcle  be  prftited  fai  the 
RcooftD. 

There  being  no  objectioti,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
OKD,  asf<^ows: 

Wht  Taxxs  B'ooxnjBH^  BS  Cwr  Ifow 
(By  Murray  I..  Wefdeqbaum) 

Projections  of  rising  Tmem^oyment  have 
given  Ttee  to  pleas  for  reducing  federal  taxes 
to  provide  more  atlnraltis  to  tbe  eooBomy. 
Hence,  It  Is  tn  order  %o  eataiwihe  how  espaui- 
slonary  the  federal  budget  realty  is  gotng  to 
be  m  the  year  ahead. 

On  the  surface,  the  flaad  a«ittooh  appears 
to  be  quite  modecate.  A  mnrthit  #0.4  blUloa 
deficit  is  projected  in  the  uni4ed  budget  for 
tbe  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  Vbreover, 
on  a  *^ull  employment"  ba4s.  tbe  budget 
Is  e:Q>ected  to  register  a  restmlnlng  98  bU- 
liOB  surplus  for  the  flg^^^'  year  1975.  On  this 
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basis,  there  would  appear  to  be  some  op- 
porunlty  few  further  fiscal  stimulus  to  a 
soft  economy. 

However,  my  examination  of  the  details 
of  the  budget  indicate  that  the  deficit  may 
be  as  high  as  $20  billion  for  the  coming 
year,  and  that  the  "full-employment" 
budget  has  become  a  victim  of  Inflation. 

AN    OVEESTATEMENT 

Revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  are  ofB- 
clally  estimated  at  $295  billion.  But  on  the 
basis  of  the  same  general  economic  assump- 
tions (a  1974  gross  national  product  of 
$1,390  billion  and  an  unemployment  rate  of 
6.5  % ) ,  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  estimated  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  at  $287  billion,  or  $8  bil- 
lion lower. 

About  $3  billion  of  the  discrepancy  is  due 
to  the  tax  legislation  which  tbe  administra- 
tion has  proposed,  mainly  the  so-called  tax 
on  windfall  oil  profits.  The  present  outlook 
is  dim  for  congressional  action  raising  oU 
Industry  taxes  by  that  amount.  All  In  all, 
federal  revenues  seem  to  be  overestimated 
by  $6-$8  billion. 

On  the  expenditure  side,  the  estimate 
for  unemployment  compensation  may  turn 
out  to  be  low,  particularly  if  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  exceeds  the  administration's  ex- 
pectation of  6.5%  for  the  calendar  year  1974. 
Even  if  the  economy  turns  up  in  the  second 
half.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  the  real  rate 
of  growth  will  be  sufSolently  rapid  to  ab- 
sorb the  growing  labor  force.  Thus,  it  is 
likely  that,  from  the  current  level  of  5.2%, 
the  rate  of  unemployment  will  rise  and  ex- 
ceed 6.5%  for  the  year  as  a  whole. 

On  the  basis  of  past  experience,  it  Is 
likely  that  the  administration  and  Congress 
will  both  take  a  more  liberal  attitude  to- 
ward spending  in  general  as  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  continues  to  rise.  Hence,  an  elec- 
tion year  may  well  result  in  the  economic 
slowdown  compelling  an  increase  in  govern- 
ment outlays  substantially  beyond  the 
budget  requests.  At  least  in  the  past,  the 
policy  reaction  has  been  "too  much,  too 
late."  All  in  all,  expenditures  are  likely  to 
be  $a  billion  to  $4  billion  above  the  fiscal 
1975  estimate. 

There  is  one  further  area  that  deserves 
oiu-  attention,  the  fairly  new  phenomenon 
of  the  so-called  "oS-budget"  agencies.  The 
term  was  introduced  for  the  first  time  in 
the  1975  budget.  It  does  not  Include  many 
Items  which  would  seem  to  fit  tbe  title,  such 
as  the  government-chartered  Federal  Land 
Banks  and  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association.  These  enterprises,  which  have 
become  privately  owned  in  recent  years, 
properly  are  excluded  from  the  budget. 

The  new  category  of  "off-budget"  agencies 
is  limited  to  enterprises  which  are  entirely 
federally  owned  and  controlled — the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  the  Postal  Service,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration;  they 
are  truly  part  of  the  federal  government.  The 
only  thing  that  separates  them  from  the 
agencies  that  are  Included  in  that  budget  Is 
that  Congress  has  passed  laws  which  arbi- 
trarily move  their  financial  transactions  out 
of  the  budget.  The  result  is  clear:  The  total 
of  federal  expenditures  and  the  resultant 
budget  deflclt  are  both  lower  than  they  would 
be  if  this  arbitrary  change  had  not  occurred. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  when  the  Treasury 
reports  the  federal  government's  total  bor- 
rowings from  the  public,  the  $3  billion  of 
financial  requirements  of  the  off-budget 
agencies  are  added  back  in  I  Thus,  total  ex- 
penditure overruns  and  revenue  shortfalls 
could  easily  convert  the  anticipated  $9.4  bil- 
lion deficit  to  a  substantial  $20  bUlion  net 
Injection  of  federal  purchasing  power  Into 
the  economy's  Income  stream  in  the  year 
ahead. 

There  are  some  of  course  who  would  react 
to  this  situation  by  shUtlng  the  debate  to 


the  so-called  full-employment  budget.  Even 
after  allowing  for  the  $3  billion  of  federal 
spending  by  the  off-budget  agencies,  this 
measure  of  federal  finance  would  stUl  sh6w 
a  comfortable  and  comforting  $5  billion 
surplus  In  fiscal  1975.  But  here  account  must 
be  taken  of  two  key  shortcomings  of  this 
series:  (1)  the  4%  unemployment  assump- 
tion and  (2)   the  Impace  of  Inflation. 

Without  rekindling  the  debate  as  to 
whether  4%  unemployment  Is  a  feasible  tar- 
get, it  Is  important  to  imderstand  that  fhe 
choice  of  unemployment  assumption  can  be 
crltii-al  to  determining  whether  the  full-em- 
ployment budget  registers  a  surplus  or  a  def- 
icit for  any  given  time  period.  If  we  take  at 
fare  value  the  estimates  in  the  January 
budget  and  do  nothing  more  than  raise  the 
unemployment  assumption,  we  will  lower  if 
not  eliminate  the  projected  "full  employ- 
ment" surplus. 

As  shown  in  the  table  below,  at  4.5%  un- 
employment, the  full  employment  budget 
registers  a  $5  bUlion  deficit  rather  than  an  $8 
billion  surplus.  This  change  occurs  because 
revenues  are  more  than  twice  as  sensitive 
as  expenditures  to  changes  in  the  level  of 
economic  activity.  (Technically,  the  "In- 
come"  elasticity  of  federal  revenues  Is  1.1 
and   of  expenditures  only  0.5   in  the  short 


run.) 


TABLE  A.-1975  FULL-EMPLOYMENT  BUDGET 
(Dollars  in  billions] 


Unemployment 
assumption 


4.0  percent. 
4.5  percent. 
4.8  percent. 


Expend-    Surplus  (-)-) 

Revenues  jturas  or 

deficit  (-) 


-4 

-8 


|3U 

P03 

299 

303 

296 

304 

A  similar  analysis  can  be  performed  to 
show  the  Impact  of  inflation.  The  more  rapid 
the  r.-ite  of  Inflation,  the  smaller  the  deflclt 
or  the  larger  the  surplus  that  is  registered 
m  this  budget  series.  As  shown  in  the  table 
below,  shifting  from  the  7%  inflation  as- 
sumed used  in  the  budget  to  the  more  custo- 
mary 3%  reduces  the  projected  full -employ- 
ment surplus  from  $8  billion  to  $2  bUlion. 

TABLE  B.— 1975  FULL-EMPLOYMENT  BUDGET 
(Dollars  in  billions] 


Inflation 
assumption 


Revenues 


Surplus  (-I-) 

Expendi-         or  deficit 

tures  (-) 


7  percent ;3ll  J303  +J8 

3  percent 299  297  -t-2 

0  percent 290  292  —2 


To  see  what  the  total  effect  of  Inflation  on 
the  full-employment  budget  concept  is,  we 
cfin  observe  the  figures  that  would  result 
from  no  change  In  price  levels — a  $2  billion 
deficit  in  the  "real"  full  employment  budget. 
The  purpose  of  this  analysis  Is  not  to  ques- 
tion the  realism  of  the  7%  inflation  assump- 
tion used  In  tbe  January  budget.  Rather,  it 
is  to  cast  grave  doubt  over  the  validity  of 
using  the  full -employment  budget  numbers 
as  presently  computed  as  an  indicator  of 
fiscal  restraint  during  a  period  of  substantial 
inflation. 

A    POWEBFin.     STIMX7LANT 

Contrary  to  the  views  of  those  who  are 
advocating  reductions  in  the  federal  personal 
Income  tax,  it  can  be  seen  that  a  very  sub- 
stantial amount  of  flscal  stimulus  Is  already 
programed  and  foreseeable  in  the  federal 
budget  for  the  coming  year. 

Reducing  federal  taxes  may  be  attractive 
In  an  election  year.  Tet,  given  the  inevitable 
lags  in  voting  and  implementing  a  change  In 


policy,  a  1974  ta.\  cut  would  have  little  effect 
on  employment  this  year.  But  it  would  likely 
have  a  substantial  inflationary  Impact  during 
an  economic  upturn  in  1975.  " 


GUIDE   FOR   FEDERAL   AID 
TO   EDUCATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  con- 
cise guide  to  programs  administered  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  for  fiscal 
year  1974  appears  in  the  March  1974  is- 
sue of  American  Education.  ITie  guide 
clearly  and  simply  outlines  the  types  of 
assistance  available,  the  amounts  appro- 
priated, and  basic  application  informa- 
tion. 

Because  this  table  would  be  helpful  to 
students,  teachers,  school  administrators, 
and  others  interested  In  education  in 
Minnesota  and  throughout  the  Nation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Federal  Funds:  Gums  to  OE-Administered 
Phograms,  Fiscal  Year  1974 
Tlie  Federal  Government  is  a  major  source 
of  financial  support  and  technical  assistance 
to  the  Nations  schools  and  colleges,  chiefly 
through  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  (OE). 
As  a  major  component  of  the  Education  Di- 
vision of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  OE  administers  pro- 
grams covering  virtually  every  level  and  as- 
pect of  education.  These  programs  and  the 
Fiscal  Year  1974  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress in  support  of  them  are  listed  on  the 
following  pages. 

For  easy  reference,  the  programs  arc  pre- 
sented in  categories  or  groupings  that  indi- 
cate whether  they  serve  Individuals  or  insti- 
tutions and  the  nature  of  their  support,  for 
example,  research  or  construction.  Since  the 
several  phases  of  one  program  or  activity  may 
serve  more  than  one  category,  a  given  pro- 
gram may  be  listed  more  than  once. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  under  spe- 
cial provisions  of  the  HEW  Appropriations 
Bill,  the  President  is  authorized  to  withhold 
from  obligation  and  expenditure  up  to  $400 
million  of  the  total,  with  the  reservation  that 
funds  appropriated  for  no  one  program,  ac- 
tivity, or  project  may  be  reduced  by  more 
than  five  percent.  With  that  withholding  op- 
tion taken  into  account,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion's funding  level  for  Fiscal  Year  1974 
comes  to  $5,936,944,000.  This  stim  does  not 
Include  the  FY  1974  appropriation  of  $75  mU- 
llon  for  the  National  Institute  of  Education, 
the  other  major  component  of  the  HEW 
Education  Division. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  distribution 
of  OE  funds  for  Title  I  of  the  EHementary  and 
secondary  Education  Act  Is  subject  to  a  spe- 
cial "hold  harmless"  provision.  Under  this 
provision  allocations  will  be  made  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  State  will  receive  less  than 
100  percent  and  no  more  than  120  percent  of 
the  amounts  it  received  in  FY  1973.  Within 
each  State,  no  local  education  agency  will 
receive  less  than  90  percent  of  the  amovmt 
it  received  In  FY  1973,  with  no  stated  ceUlng 
on  amounts  above  that  level. 

Reprints  of  the  "Guide  to  OE-Administered 
Programs,  Fiscal  Year  1974"  are  available.  A 
single  copy  may  be  obtained  free  on  request 
to  American  Education.  P.O.  Box  9000,  Alex- 
andria, VA  22304.  Multiple  copies  may  be 
piu-chased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402  at  25  cents  each  (25 
percent  dlscoiuit  on  orders  over  100).  When 
ordering,  please  specify  OE-74-01016. 
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Type  ot  assistance 


Aulhoruing  legislation 


Puiposa 


TT    A-Fo»  ELEaamirr  and 

SECONDARY    EOUCATWJN    PBO- 

GRAMS 


Apprapriition 

{doUan)    Whs  may  4W% 


April  9,  1974. 

I 


Whm  to  ip|ii]p 


1.  Ptfi.t^al  e<!ucath)n 


PeiStmlsry  and  Secondary  E.-tu- 
9tidBAxt.tiaeVII. 


3.   rOWMV  MlPWIJfi. 


?.  CampMhOTsw    plaaMg    and    ElweiitBrv  atid  S-'cswhiv  l^u- 
*"'•■»«>■•  calwn  Act  Ulle  V-C. 

.-- Cceriuf r k    Opportimrty    Act    cf 

ns»  (arnnded  bf  ftttic  Law 
aO  222). 

4.  Incentive  grants Elementary  inJ  SecMd»«v  E<t«- 

eation    Act    title   J,    pt.    B 
(aniended    by    ftibhc    Law 
.    .  .  «-ZJO). 

5.  Iiuunwime  <»d  exemplafy  pro-    EJemenUry  and  Secoodafy  Edu- 

t'""^ — SBppwmentarj    ten-       c*t7on  Act.tiflelll. 


6.  I 


J.  Promms  In  driMren  ti  State 
institutions  lor  tlie  neglected 
and  delinquent. 

t.  fispms  for  disadnitagid 
childraa. 

*.  PMcwM  ier  inCaii  cMMran.    . 

IB.  Frngrams  tor  tnigratory  childreo. 

U.  SchMl  likoiy  lesaums  and  m- 
Aaictmul  autorials. 

It.  SpecM  peMb  to  Mton  MI4  ntnl 
iAmI  Mkitb  «n  Mgk  oas- 
ualiRtiiii  a(  faar  cfeMiaa. 

13.  'Special  projects  in  Indian  educa- 
tion. 


India*  Educatiaii  A«l  <ftibMc 
Law  92  318)  title  tV.  pt.  fl. 


Owrenfery  acd  .''ecoMlary  Etfo- 
caliaa  /)c(.  ItUe  I  (amended 
t)T  Public  Law  E9-750). 

BenaiMsrT  and  Seeondery  Edu- 
caUa  Act.  title  I  (amended 
by  Public  Law  85-750). 

OemeMaiy  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cahmi  Act,  MIe  I  (amended 
by  PiiMk  Law  tS-7S0). 

Eleaieatary  and  Sacauiiuy  Edu- 
cation Act,  title  I  (amended 
byPoWiclawBS-ySfl). 

ri«rentz»y  and  SsEondEry  Edo- 
calioi  Act,  tiUe  ii. 

Etemerttary  anJ  Secondary  Edu- 
cdlieii  Ad,  Me  (V,  pt.  C 
(atneMlad  toy  PaWic  Law  91- 
230). 

Indian  Education  Act  (PubMc 
Law  92  311),  title  IV,  pts.  B 
aadC 


To  de.'slop  and  op»fnte  n-oprjms 
(orc.iildr«n  aged  3-18  who  dave 
liinJted  Euglisti-speakini;  ability. 

To  rmpnjve  Stirt?  and  local  con- 
p»Bbana»»  ptanaine  and  o»»J«a- 
tioa  at  educatien  prcjra  ms. 

To  extend  Jnta  piinivy  giadei  the 
educational  gains  mads  by  de- 
pmed  children  in  Head  Start  or 
liaijtar  picsboal  programs. 

To  eocouiage  gieater  State  and 
local  ei^nddure;  to,  ejjcati? ;. 

To  sopporl  wr.ovativ'j  nal  p»a,;i- 
pl«y  projedi. 

Te  aidtecal  educat  ton  Sfenri"'.  »"d 
ladiaa  contTslied  sctools  oa  or 
nea/  reservatioiis  meet  tlie 
special  cdLcaticrj!  netiis  ot 
Indian  ctildren. 

To  «rpfov€  ttie  e<k.Ta1rpp  ot  r>- 
iinaiart  and  oepledEd  diildrtn 
in  ^tate  injlitutcrs. 

To  meet  educaticnal  needs  of  Cle- 
pnyed  children. 

To  pravide  additiotial  eilocatioral 

assistance  to  Indian  ctildren  lo 

federally  operated  scbools. 
To    n-eet    educational    needs  ot 

ctiildren    ot    miiratcry    laim- 

iKDtlitrs. 
To  help  frcvide  sciool  Htrtry  re- 

sewces,   textbccks,  and  otier 

«is*<uctM)n«l  materials 
To  improve  eaucation  ot  djiarfvan- 

taged  chiidien.  I 


H.  Stale  arindidiliitiaa   of   ES£A 
Ula  J  proaMJK. 

State  edacatian 

PT.  B— FOR  STRENGTHENING 
VWAMZATimAL  {KSOmOES 

11  Liktaf}  aaraieei 


Beneatary  aad  S«oa4»y  Eda- 
atiam  Ac(.  tide  lOmtnded 
by  PBhOc  Uar  I»-75fl). 

Bemanbry  and  Secondary  Edu- 
— ^  Aflt.  Me  V-A. 


To  «H>f»0(t  plminiiig,  p^ot,  mtd 
demonstration  projects  tor  ttie 
laiiHawiiiiciil  o<  educsbonal  ip- 
lioituiuttes  (n  Indian  dttidiea 
and  to  develop  tiaiaiac  pn- 
T  ''iHIl!?'  •'''"^''^'"131  personnel 
••  4Mngt!*en  adnnnistTatiofl  el 
£S£A.  tide  I. 

To  improve  leadership  resourcfs 
Ot  State  eJucation  agencies 


Ufciafy  Sef»ites  end  Cimstric- 
tioa  AO,  title  I. 


17.  htfailiiuarycsaftaMlMn tifcrary  Sei«i«a»  aad  Cavtruo- 

M  m^.^    j_.  .  Hon  Act.  title  IH. 

n.  StaJeadimnisiTatnHi  (tH  NBEA    NatKm*     Befense     Edocation 
»•*"■)■  Act,  me  IH. 


11  Imlraciioa  in  BewpaMiL  irtiaeli, 

20.  Instruction  In  public  schoola. . 
21. 


22.  Taadier  Corps. 


national     Defense     Edocation 
Ml,  We  m.  sac.  3K. 

-  "'•mo^  Oaiaw*    Edwatloa 

UmMmi  PHfaaaont  Oevelop- 
■nat  Aot  <PiiMic  taw  90-35). 

tduuTiun  PiofesMuiis  Develoo- 
w««*et,»tt-l. 


To  extentl  anl  itnprove  pubnc 
library  service^  institutional 
library  services,  and  library 
seiiiices  to  physically  Iian4- 
cappei  peisons. 

To  estisblish  and  operate  coopera- 
tire  networks  of  libraries. 

To  strengttien  administration  iri 
tn  State  edocatton  agencies  tor 
supeiviswy  and  lelated  teivicas 
to  elemaatary  and  secondary 
schools. 

To  provide  interest  bearing  loans 
te  private  sctroots  to  iinpiurre 
instruction  of  academic  subjects. 

Ta  ab««lhen  imtaacban  al  aca- 
damic  Mtuacts  ia  pubik  tchoA. 

To  supjiort.  broaden  and  strengttv 
en  tiamiirg  of  teachers  andottwr 


21 


isatnaiidMdh  HKHioa 


-TTtflrtCTitlii 


MR  ■•«•(  op- 
La*  M-351 


2*.  EdocKionl  imadatfng  belli- 


2i.Smm^  Wwat    DuU.,.  Ca» 

l>*>V- 
26.  Proiects  in 


PuMic  BraadeaaBrtg  Act  of  1967. 


*oL. 


Enviroamental  Edocslion  Act  rf 


U  HipraM  <idncatwal  oppor- 
tunities far  ctuldiea  of  lam-ia- 
come  famSies  and  to  improvt 
flie  qaafHy  of  piofiains  of  teacfi- 
a^Mcatian  tai  woceitMed  and 
laiiiiiUiMnoad  teadwr  iniaras. 

la  tnaa  ar  retuia  persons  tor 
cary  ladder  positions  or  for 
*a#  pnMioiK  in  vrban  and 
fKri  PMBity  sdnds;  to  iatra- 
duce  change  in  the  ways  In 
which  teachers  are  trained  and 
utilized. 

Toaidia  thcacjwsitian  acd  iastel- 
Mion  of  broadcaSI  equipment 
fcf  adncatianal  radii)  and  TV 

lafuMcbiMrea-sfsblicMeviaen 
p^raais. 

Xa  devajoa  eowroaatcotal  and 
ecrdogical  awareness  and  prob- 
lem^ving  skills  tliniuj|ti  ado- 
*■"■■  ytfiMnt  ««daetad  by 
laonaland  QaafaoaaladucalMn- 
*  oiZanizdGans  nd  imtitutioRs. 


51,  JS''  000 

4.  75'<,  OO'^ 
41  :iC.O,  f.OC 

Ko,  168  0>0 
K,  MP,  000 

?5, 4«.0(X) 
1  t-lG.  333,  000 
16,  809,  936 
98.331,000 
90,  250,Ot)O 
47,701,000 


Local  education  agencies  or  io- 
strtulJons  of  higher  educatioB 
applying  jolnfly  with  local  edu- 
cation agencies. 

State  and  local  education  agencies 

Lacal  edocation  or  other  agencies 
nomlnstel  by  State  education 
agencies  <n  accordance  wita  OE 
and  OEO  criteria. 

State  education  agencies  that 
fuceed  the  natronal  effort  index. 


OE     Graat     AppliCKtJoi!     Canrrol 
t^ler. 


OE  Oivisidn  ol  State  Assstance. 
OE  Orvision  of  Fallow  Through. 


OE      Division     of     Ccmpensa'ujry 
Etjcst;*. 


Local  c  f~itiQ  1  ajeici^s 


Local  edacation  agencies  and 
Indian  controlled  schools  oa  ar 
near  reservations. 


State  aducatiiM  aijenciss,  o/  CI 
Division  cf  Supplementary  Cen- 
ters an^  Services. 

OE  Oltce  Hf  Indian  Education. 


State  parent  aeencies. State  eduatiati  agencies. 

Ucal  school  districts state  education  agencies. 

Bureau  of  iodiaii  Aflairs  schools...  Bur«a«  ot  Indian  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  Interior. 

Lccal  ichoci  distrcts State  eduMtian  agencies. 

Local  education  aeencies. CE  Bivisiod  of  Library  progmms. 

Local  school  dtttricts   ...  State  education  agenoies. 


IV  000  000    Indian  tubes,  organizations,  and    ()fWe  oil  ndran  £  J«atioa. 
instituUoas;  State  and  lacal  ad-    (  "—■««. 

ucaticn  agencies  and  federally     ^ 
supported  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary    jchooh    lor     Indian 
child  I  en. 

18,048,000    St3te  eduutwn  agencies   ,  0£  Division  of  Compensatory  Edu- 
cation. 

34,675,000    Slate   edycaitiwi   agencies,   cam-    W  Oiaision  of  State  Asjistaitt 

bmations    thereof,   and    public  ~»»mi«. 

regional  latfusl^lf  caiojuissians. 


44,  019  000    State  lib»ry  adaiinistrative  agen-    0£  Oivtsion'ot  liWary  p/<».ai»s. 


2,730,000    StatHibrary  admiaijtrative  ageo-    OE  Oiaisioa lof  Ufcrai,  ^g««i. 
2,  000,  m    State  education  agencies OE  Division  of  Library  programs. 


250,  cm    ''°^;,°«^riw^^ementar,  and  Ot  Division  ef  Library  programs. 

as.2S0,<l8a    Slate  edueatiaa  age«4e$ 0£  Diyision  »<  Libjary  jM^ranu. 

2E.  179.  000    Sl^tpandhic^edncttimB^ncies,  OE  Oiviiion  af  Edncatianal  Systems 

c*eges.  and  luuvetsities.  OevMomtat                 ■"/='<;■■ 

37.  sec,  oca    iBrtr^utions  of  higher  ediication,  Ou  Teadiar  Corin  flfice. 
Iai*l   frturation   agencies   ami 
Stste  e^ncntinn  agencies. 


46,224  000   Stale  and  liK^edocation  agencies,    UE  Divi:Jon  ol  EautilioniJ  Systems 
colleges,  and  aniversitu^.  Unr<*,m<nf!it 


iS.674.0M    *»oriprofit»,e«:i^  public cotteees.   OE   Omsian  :  «f    Tac!Miol«y   aad 
iUte  broadcast  agencies,  and       Eau/onaieatal  Edjicaliai 
edocation  yencies.  ".«-.»««. 

3.W,0W   OMftn-i   Telewion   «m1(*ep    OE  Bivisitjn  «f   TechwJlogy  and 
L  SMLMfl    >--in?-V-      ■   „.u  ^      .  Ea<iiBWinj«al  Educatian. 

K^mijMMi   Collages  aad  amannibes.  ^mt-    OE  Oiviiiaa  «(    Tecliiwl«>  aad 

MWndary    school,    local    and        Enanajuuadtal  f-" ^^ 

State  edocation  agencies  and 

•Iher  public  and  private  non- 

(xaflt  agaoGie«,  iRstitalian^«Ml 

drgMizations. 
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Type  of  assistance 


Authorizing  legislation 


Purpose 


Appropriation 

(dollars)    Who  may  apply 


Where  to  apply 


FT.       B— FOR       STRENGTHENING 
ORGANIZATICNAL  RESOURCES— 
Continued 


27.  Drug  abuse  education  and  relat- 
ed programs  and  activities. 


Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of 
1970  (Public  Uw  91-527). 


PT.   C-FOR   POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

28.  Advanced  institutional  develop-    Higher  Edocation  Act  of  19G5, 

ment  title  III,  as  amended. 

29.  College  Library  Resources Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 

title  ll-A. 


30.  College  Work-Study Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 

title  IV-C,  as  amended. 


31.  Cooperative  education  programs.  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 

title  IV-D,  as  amended. 


32.  Nationat    Direct  Student   Loan    Hi^er  Education  Act  of  1965. 
program.  title  IV-E,  as  amended. 


33.  Cuban  student  loans Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 

ance Act. 

34.  Endowments  to  agriculture  and     Bankhead-Jones     and     Morrill 

mecbanlc  arts  colleges.  Acts. 

35.  State  student  incentive  grants. . .  Higher  Education  Act,  title  IV. . . 


36.  Higher  education  innovation  and    Education  Amendments  ol  1972. 
reform. 


37.  National    teaching    fellowships    Higher  Education  Act  of  1965... 

and  professors  emeriti.' 

38.  State  Administration  of  Higher    Higher  Education  Act,  title  XM 

Education  Act.  titles  VI -A  and 
Vll-A  programs. 

39.  University    community    service    Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 

progranis.  title  I,  as  amended. 


40.  Strengthening  developing  insti- 
tutions. 


Higher  Education  Art  of  1965, 
title  111. 


41.  Student  Special  Services 

42.  Veterans  cost-of-instruction- 


43  Supplemental    Educational    Op- 
portunity Grants. 

44.  Talent  Search 


.  Higher  Education  Amendments 
of  1968,  title  l-A 

.  Higher  Education  Act,  Title  X 

Education  Amendments  of  1972. 


45.  Undergraduate  instructional 
equipment. 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
title  IV-A,  as  amended. 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
title  Vl-A. 


46.  Upward  Bound Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 

tiUe  1  V-A,  as  amended. 


47.  Fellowships  for  higher  education 
personnel. 


Education  Professions  Deveiop- 
ment  Act,  pt  E. 


To  organize  and  train  drug  edu- 
cation leadership  teams  at 
State  and  local  levels;  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  these 
teams;  to  develop  programs  and 
leadership  to  combat  causes 
ot  drug  abuse. 


To  assist  selected  developing  in- 
stitutions enter  the  mainstream 
of  higher  education. 

To  strengthen  library  resources  of 
junior  colleges,  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  poslsecondary 
vocational  schools. 

To  stimulate  and  promote  the  part- 
time  employment  of  poslsec- 
ondary students  of  great 
financial  need. 

To  support  the  planning  and 
implementation  ot  cooperative 
education  programs  at  higher 
education  institutions. 

To  assist  in  setting  up  funds  at 
institutions  ot  higher  education 
tor  the  purpose  of  making  low- 
interest  loans  to  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students  attend- 
ing at  least  half-time. 

To  provide  a  loan  lund  to  aid  Cuban 
refugee  students. 

To  support  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts  in 
land-grant  colleges. 

To  encourage  States  to  increase 
their  appropriations  for  grants 
to  needy  students  or  to  develop 
such  |!rant  programs  where  they 
do  not  exist  (Grants  are  on  a 
matching  50-50  basis). 

To  aid  higher  education  in  generat- 
ing reforms  in  curriculum  devel- 
cpment.  teaching,  and  adminis- 
tration. 

To  strengthen  the  teaching  re- 
sources ol  develcping  institu- 
tions. 

To  help  States  administer  pro- 
grams under  title  VI  and  VII  ot 
Higher  Education  Act. 

To  strengthen  nigher  education  ca- 
pabilities in  helping  co.T.munl- 
ties  solve  their  problems. 


To  provide  partial  support  for  co- 
operative arrangements  between 
developing  and  established  in- 
stitutions. 

To  assist  low-income  and  handi- 
capped students  to  complete 
poslsecondary   education. 

To  encourage  recruitment  and 
counseling  of  veterans  by  post- 
secondary  education  institutions. 

To  assist  students  of  exceptional 
financial  need  to  pursue  a  post- 
secondary  education. 

To  assist  in  identifying  and  en- 
couraging promising  students  to 
complete  high  school  and  pur- 
sue poslsecondary  education. 

To  improve  undergraduate  in- 
struction. 


To  generate  skills  and  motivatioa 
for  young  people  with  low- 
income  backgrounds  and  inade- 
quate high  school  preparation. 

To  train  persons  to  serve  as  teach- 
ers, administrators,  or  educa- 
tion specialists  in  higher  educa- 
tion. 


5,730,000  Institutions  of  higher  education:  OE  Division  of  Drug  Education 
State  and  local  education  agen-  NutnUon.  and  HealUi  programs, 
cies;  public  and  private  educa- 
tion or  researc"!  agencies;  in- 
stitutions and  organizations 
(sec.  3);  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies,  organizations, 
and  institutions  (sec.  4). 


99,  992, 000    Developing  institutions  with  dem-     OE  Division  of  Institulionai  Support 
onstrated  progress. 

9, 975, 000    Poslsecondary  institutions OE  Division  of  Library  programs. 


270,200,000    Colleges,  universities,  vocational,    OE   Office  of  Student   Assistance 
and  proprietary  schools.  Division  ol  Student  Support  and 

Special  programs. 

10,  750, 000    Colleges  and  universities OE  Division  of  Institutional  Suppc  rt 


293, 000, 000    College  and  universities. 


OE  Office  of  Student  Assistance. 
Division  ol  Stodent  Support  and 
Special  programs. 


2,600,000    Colleges  and  universities OE   Office  of  Student  Assistance. 

Division  ot  Student  Support  and 
Special  programs. 
12,200,000    The  69  land-grant  colleges OE  Division  of  Institutional  Support 

19,000,000    Stale  education  agencies OE  Office  of  Stodent  Assistance. 


10,000,000    Poslsecondary     institutions     and    Fund    for    the    Improveirtent    of 
related  organizations.  Poslsecondary  Education  (ASE). 


(see  1,  28)  Developing  institutions  nominating 
prospective  tellowrs  from  estab- 
lished institutions  and  rebred 
scholars. 
3, 000,  COO  State  commissions  Ihat  administer 
academic  tacilities  instructional 
equipment  programs. 
14, 250, 000    Colleges  and  universities . . . 


(see  I,  28)  Accredited  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  existence  at  least  5  years. 


OE  Division  0.  Institutional  Suppjr.. 


OE  Division  ol  Training  and 
Facilities. 

State  agencies  or  institutions  desig- 
nated to  administer  State  plans 
(information  from  OE  Office  of 
Institutianal  Support  and  In- 
ternational Programs). 

OE  Division  of  Institutional  Support. 


23,000,000    Accredited  institutions  of  higher    HEW    Regional   Offices, 
learning  or  consortiums. 

23,750,000    Poslsecondary  education  instilu-    OE  Veterans  Program  UniL 
tions. 

210,300,000    Participaling    educational     insti-    OE   Division   of  Student  Support 
tutions.  and  Special  Programs. 

Institutions  of  higher  education    HEW    Regional    Offices, 
and  combinations  of  such   in- 
stitutions,  public   and    private 
nonprofit  agencies,  and  public 
and  private  organizations. 

11,875,000    Institutions  ot    higher  education.     Division    of    Institutianal    Support, 
including  VKational  and  tech- 
nical    schools     and     hospital 
schools  of  nursing. 

38, 331, 000    Accredited  institutions  of  higher    HEW  Regional  OiSces. 
education    and    secondary    or 
poslsecondary  schools  capable 
of  providing  residential  facilities. 
2,100,000    Institutions  of  higher  educatioa    OE     Divisiaa    of    Traiiiiiic    aid 
with  graduate  programs.  facilities. 


VI 
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Type  of  usisUim 


Aiithorizini  legislation 


Purpose 


Appropriation 
(dollars) 


Who  may  apply 


Where  to  apply 


PT    O-FOR  THE   EDUCATION   OF 
THE  HANDICAPPED 

'8.  Oeat-btind centers 


49  Early  education  for  handicapped 
children. 

bO.  Information  and  recruitment  (or 
handicapped. 


SI.  Media   services  and  captioned 
Mm  loan  program  (Hms). 


52.  Media    services  and  captioned 

film  loan  procram  (centers). 

53.  Media  services  and  captioned  film 

loan  program  (research). 


54.  Media   services   and  captiorwd 

film  loan  program  (training). 

55.  Programs     for    children     witii 

specific  learning  disabilities 


56.  Programs  (or  the  handicapped 
(aid  to  States). 

57   Programs  for  the  handicapped  in 
State-supported  schools. 

58.  Personnel  training  lor  the  educa- 

tion of  the  handicapped. 

59.  Training  of  physica.  education 

and  recreation  personnel  lor 
handicapped  children. 

PT.  E-FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OF 
OVERSEAS  EDUCATIONAL  PRO- 
PROGRAMS 

60.  Consuttant  services  of  foreign 

curricirium  specialists. 


•       ."?  .°il  "'  *.?  "'"•'iMPPe'l    To  develop  centers  and  services 
Act   tide  Vl-C  (Pub  le   Uw        lor  deal-blind  children  and  ther 
rj  '•  .    ..  parents. 

ISf?"-  "  ul''J  "|''^i9»PP*<*    To  levelop  model  preschool  and 
of^ii?       '"*^  -^^^^^  ^^       **f'»   etluWion   oro^rams   lor 
cj      r    '    .  u.     ..     ^.  handicapped  children. 

Education  of  the  Handicapped    To   improve  the   recruitment   of 
n->m.'  (Public  Uw       educations,  personne    a  id  the 

S1-Z30).  dissemination  ot  information  oe 

educationa.  opportunities  lor  the 
handicapped. 
Education  of  the  Handicapped    To    advance    the    handicapped 
ofSolll       '"'^  (f<i^\tc  Law       through  film  and  other  media, 
81-^30).  including  a  captioned  film  .oan 

service  for  cultural  and  educa- 
,,      .       .  ,  tional  enrichment  ot  the  deat. 

(Asaoove) To  establish  and  operates  national 

center  on  educational  media  lor 
,,     .  the  handicapped. 

(AS  above) To  contract  lor  research  in  the  use 

of  educati-  na,  and  training  films 
and  other  edicational  media  (or 
the  handicapped  and   or  their 
,.      .       .  production  and  distribution 

(AS  above) To  contract  (or  training  persons  in 

the  use  of  educational  media  lor 
the  handicapped. 


Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act,  title  Vl-G  (Public  Law 
91-230). 


Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act,  title  Vl-B  (Pubic  Law 
91-230). 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  title  ((Public  Uw 
89-313.  as  amended). 

Education  ol  Ihe  Handicapped 
Act  title  VI -D  (Public  Law 
91-230). 

Education  ol  the  Handicapped 
Act.  title  VI  D  (Public  Law 
91-230). 


61.  Group  projecto  abroad  for  Ian- 

Suage  and  area  studies  in  non- 
festem  areas. 

62.  Institutional  cooperative  research 

abroad  for  comparative  and 
cross-cultural  studies, 

PT.  F-FOR  OCCUPATIONAL, 
ADULT.  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION 


Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Eichange  Act  and  Agricultural 
Trade  Oevelopinent  and  As- 
sistance Act  'Public  Law 
83-480)  (in  excess  foreign 
currency  counries). 

Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Eichange  Act  and  Public  Law 
83-480  'in  excess  foreign  cur- 
rency    countries). 

Ag'icultural  Trade  Oevelopirent 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
(Public  Law  83-480). 


To  provide  for  research,  training  of 
personnel  anj  to  establish 
model  centers  lor  the  improve- 
ment of  education  J  children 
with  earning  dis-'bilities. 

To  strengthen  educational  and 
related  services  for  handicapped 
children. 

To  strengthen  programs  (or 
children  in  State-supported 
schoo  s. 

To  prepare  and  inform  teachers 
and  others  who  educate  handi- 
capped children. 

To  train  physical  education  and 
recreation  personnel  lor  the 
handicapped. 


To  support  visits  by  foreign  con- 
sultants to  improve  and  develop 
resources  lor  loreign  language 
and  area  studies. 


To  promote  development  o(  inter- 
national studies. 


To  promote  research  on  educa- 
tional problems  of  mutual  con- 
cern to  American  and  foreign 
educators. 


63.  AduK  educatioii. 

C4.  Occupational  training  and   rt- 
training. 

65.  Vocational  programs. 


Adult  Education  Act  of  1966  as 

amended. 
Manpower    Development    and 

Training   Act   of    1962,    as 


Vocational    Education    Act   of 
1963,  as  amended. 


PT  6-FOR  DESEGREGATION  AS- 
SISTANCE AND  IMPACT  AID 

66.  Cuban  rtfufM  edocation 


To  provide  literKy  programs  for 

adults 
To  tram  persons  (or  work  in  fields 

where     personnel     shortages 

eiisL 

To  maintain,  extend,  and  improve 
vocational  education  programs; 
to  develop  programs  in  new 
occupations. 


67.  Desegregation  assistance  to  local 
education  agencies. 


68.  Desegregation     assisianc*     to 

teacher  institutes. 

69.  Desegregation  assistance  to  gen- 

eral  assistance  centers  and 
SUta  education  agencies. 

70.  Desegregation  assistance  (non- 

profit orpnizations). 

71.  Desepeeation  assistonca  (basic 

pantsX 


"'iJl'a'1.*'"*  """*"  *"'"■    "^°  ''*'P  ^^'^  systems  meet  the 
"*••  '*'•  finance  impact  of  Cuban  refu- 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  title  IV..  T?  aid  Khw"' districts  in  hiring 

advisory  specialists  to  train  em- 
ployees and  provide  technical 
assistance  in  matters  related  to 
desegregation. 
To  improve  ability  of  school  per- 
sonnel to  deal  with  school  de- 
segregation  prob'ems. 
To  provide  technical  ass  istance  for 
school  desegregation  activities. 


14,  055,  000  State  education  agencies,  univer- 
sities, medica  centers,  public  or 
nonprofit  agencies. 

12,000,000  Public  a?encier  and  private  non- 
profit agencies. 

500,000  Public  agencies  and  private  non- 
profit agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. 


13,000,000  State  or  local  public  agencies, 
schools,  and  organizations  which 
serve  the  handicapped,  their 
parents,  employers,  or  potential 
employers. 
Institutions  of  higher  education. . 


OE  Bureau  of  Programs  for  Handi- 
capped, Division  of  Educational 
Services. 

OE  Bureau  tt  Programs  for  Handi- 
capped, Division  of  Educational 
Services. 

OE  Bureau  of  Programs  for  Handi- 
capped, Division  of  Educational 
Services,  i 


OE  Bureau  of  Programs  for  Handi- 
capped, Division  of  Educational 
Services.    , 


(Included  in  51 
above) 

(included  in  51 
above) 


OE  Bureau  of  Programs  for  Handi- 
capped, Division  of  Educational 

„    .     ....  Services. 

By  invitation... _._  oE  Bureau  o(  Programs  for  Handi- 

capped.  Division  of  Educational 
Services. 


(included  in  51  Public  or  other  nonprofit  institu- 
above)  tions  ot  higher  education  lor 
teachers,  trainees,  or  other 
specialists. 
3, 250, 000  Institutions  of  higher  education. 
State  and  local  educational' 
agencies,  and  other  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies. 

47, 500, 000    State  education  agencies 


85, 778, 000    Eligible  State  agencies. 


39, 615, 000    State  education  agencies,  colleges, 
universities,  and  other  appro- 
r    ,    .   .  priate  nonprofit  agencies, 

(included  in  58    Institutions  of  higher  education 
above) 


160,000  Colleges,  consortiums,  local  and 
State  education  agencies,  non- 
profit education  organizations. 


OE  Bureau  ol  Programs  (or  Handi- 
capped, Division  o(  Educational 
Services. 

OE  Bureau  of  Programs  (or  Handi- 
capped, Division  of  Educational 
Services. 


OE  Bureau  of  Programs  for  Handi- 
capped,  Division  of  Educational 
Services. 

OE  Bureau  of  Programs  for  Handi- 
capped, Oiyision  of  Educational 
Services. 

OE  Bureau  of  Programs  for  Handi- 
capped, Division  of  Training 
Programs. 

OE  Bureau  «f  Programs  for  the 
Handicapped,  Division  of  Train- 
ing Progranls. 


OE      Division 
Education. 


of     International 


J  2, 300, 000  Colleges,  universities,  consorti- 
ums, local  and  State  education 
agencies,  nonprofit  education 
organizations, 
(included  in  61  Colleges,  universities,  consorti- 
above)  uns,  local  and  State  education 
agencies,  nonprofit  education 
organizations. 


OE  Division 
cation. 


Of  International  Edu- 


OE  Division 
cation. 


of  International  Edu- 


63,485,000    State  education  agencies OE  Division  of  Adult  Education. 


145, 000, 000 


•494,227,000 


10, 000, 000 
(est.) 

•21,700,000 


Local  school  authorities  (public, 
private,  nonprofit). 


State  vocational  education  agency 
(infor.T.ation'  from  OE  Division  of 
Manpower     Development     and 

•>>...      ■.    .  Training). 

Public  schools state  boaTds  (f  vocational  educa- 
tion (information  from  OE  Divi- 
sion of  Vocaliona:  and  Technical 
Education). 


^^J}!^"^\^  r'^J^   significant    OE  Division  of  School  Assistance  in 
^.K^f"    "IS""'"  '«'''8e«         Federally  Affected  Areas, 
school-age  children. 

School  districts OE  Office  of  School  Desegregation 

Programs.     ' 


Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  title  IV. 
Civil  Rights  Ad  of  1964,  title  IV.. 


Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  title 
VII  (Public  Uw  92-318). 

EaMrgenn    Seheel    Aid    Act 
titia  VII  (Public  Uw  92-318). 


To  live  aid  to  community  based 
efforts  in  support  of  scKool  dis- 
tricl  E.S.A.A.  programs. 

To  aid  school  districts  to  eliminate 
or  redtica  minority  troup  isola- 
tion. 


(included  in  67 
above) 

(included  in  67 
above) 

19,915,000 


Colleges  and  universities OE  Office  of  School  Desegregation 

Programs. 


Colleges,  universities  and  State 
education  agencies. 


OE  Office  of 
Programs. 


SdMol 


Desegregation 


Nonpros  organizations  and  groups    HEW  Regional  Offices 
of  organizations  (public  or  pri- 
vate). 
146,875,000    Local  public  school  districts HEW  Rational  Oflicaa. 
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Type  ot  assistance 


Authorizing  legislation 


Purpose 


Appropriation 

(dollars)    Who  may  apply 


Where  to  apply 


PT.   G— FOR   DESEGREGATION    AS- 
SISTANCE AND  IMPACT  AID- 
CO  ntinued 

72.  Desegregation  assistance  (pilot    Emergency    School    Aid    Act, 

projects).  title  VII  (Public  Uw  92-318). 

73.  Desegregation  assistance  (bilin-    Emergency    School    Aid    Act, 

gual-bicultural  proranis).  title  VII  (Public  Law  92-318). 


74.  Desegregation  assistance  (edu-    Emergency    School    Aid    Act, 
caUonal  TV).  title  VII  (Public  Law  92-318). 


75.  Desegregation  assistance  (spe-    Emergency    School    Aid    Act, 
cial  programs).  title  VII  (Public  Law  S2-318). 


76.  School  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion. 


School  Aid  to  Federally  Im- 
pacted and  Major  Disaster 
Areas  (Public  Uw  874). 


To  help  school  districts  provide 
special  educational  assistance  in 
minority  group  isolated  schools. 

To  help  school  districts  provide 
bilingual  programs  to  reduce 
isolation  of  minority  language 
groups. 

To  develop  and  produce  multi- 
ethnic TV  presentations  sup- 
porting educational  improve- 
ments. 

To  support  efforts  serving  E.S.A.A. 
aims  in  areas  not  included  in 
specified  programs. 

To  aid  school  districts  on  which 
Federal  activities  or  major  dis- 
asters have  placed  a  financial 
burden. 


37,341,000    Local  public  school  dictricts .  HEW  Regional  Offices. 

9,958,000    Local  public  school  districts HEW  Regional  Offices. 


7,468,000    Nonprofit  orE5ri;a!io:i5  public  or    CE  Office  of  School  Desegregation 
private.  Programs. 

12,447,000    School  districts  in  U.S.  juriscic-     OE  Office  of  School  Desegregation 
tions    other    than   States;    and        Programs, 
nonprolit  organizations,  public 
and  private. 

225,  e2P,CCC    Local  school  districts CE  Division  of  School  Assistance  in 

Federally  Affected  Areas. 


GROUP  II;  INDIVIDUALS-fOR  TEACHER  AND  OTHER  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING,  AND  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 


1.  Basic  educational  opportunity     Education  Amendments  of  1972 

grants. 

2.  College  work  study Higher  Education  Act  of  1S65, 

title  IV  C,  as  amended. 

3.  Cuban  student  loans _ Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 

ance Act. 

4.  Direct  student  loans Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 

as  amended,  title  IV-E. 

5.  Educational    development    (for    Mutual  Education  and  Cultural 

educaton  Irom  other  coun-       Exchange  Act 
tries). 


6.  Fellowships  abroad  (or  doctoral 

dissertation  research  in  foreign 
language  and  area  studies. 

7.  Fellowships  lor  higher  education 

personnel. 


8.  Fellowship  opportunities  abroad. 


9.  Guaranteed  student   loan  pro- 
gram. 


Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act 

Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act,  pt.  E. 


Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act,  and  Public  Law 
83-480  fin  excess  loreign 
currency  countries). 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
title  IV-B,  as  amended. 


10.  Interest  benefits  for  higher  edu- 

cation loans. 

11.  Media    :ervices  and   captioned 

films  training  grants. 

12.  Nationa.    teaching    lellowships 

and  professors  emeriti. 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
title  IV-B,  as  amended. 

Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act,  title  Vl-F  ''Public  Law  91- 
230) 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
title  III. 


To  rrovide  ( nancial  assistance  to 
postsecondar'  students  at  the 
undergrarjuate  level 

Tostimu  ate  and  promote  the  part- 
time  employment  ol  postsecond- 
ary  students  ol  treat  (nancial 
need 

To  provide  a  loan  lund  to  aid 
Cuban  refugee  students. 

To  provide  low-interest  loans  to 
postsecondary  students. 

To  provide  opportunity  for  educa- 
tors to  Observe  U  S  methods, 
curriculum,  and  orranization  on 
elementary,  secondary,  and 
educa'ion  levels. 

To  promote  instruction  in  interna- 
tional studies  through  commer- 
cial lenders. 

To  Irain  persons  to  serve  as  teach- 
ers, administrators,  or  educa- 
tion specialists  in  higher  educa- 
tion. 

To  promote  inslruction  in  interna- 
lional  studie'  throuph  grants  (or 
grac'uate  and  faculty  projects. 


To  encourage  private  commercial 
institutions  and  organizations  to 
make  loans  tor  educational  pur- 
poses to  postsecondary  students. 

To  provide  interest  benefits  lor 
studem  ,oans  through  commer- 
cial .enders 

To  improve  quality  ot  instruction 
available  to  deat  persons. 

To  strengthen  'he  teaching  re- 
sources ot  developing  institutions. 


13.  Personnel  training  for  the  educa-    Education  of  the  Handicapped 

tion  ol  the  handicapped.  Act,titleVI-D(Publ(cUw  91- 

230). 

14.  State  student  Incentive  grants. 


15.  Supplemental  educational  op- 

portunity Grants. 

16.  Teacher  exchange Mutual  Education  and  Cultural 

Exchange  AcL 


To  prepare  and  inform  teachers 
and  others  who  educate  handi- 
capped children. 

.  Higher  Education  Act,  title  IV...  To  encourage  States  to  increase 

their  appropriations  lor  student 
grants  to  needy  students  or  to 
develop  such  grant  prograirs 
where  they  do  not  exist— grants 
are  on  a  50-50,  n'atching  lunds 
basis. 
Education  Amendments  of  1972.  To  assist  students  of  exceptional 

financial  need. 


17.  Training  of  physical  education 

and  recreation  personnel  for 
handicapped  children. 

18.  Teacher  Corps  project  grants 


Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act,  title  VI-0. 


Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act,  pL  B-L 


To  promote  international  under- 
standing and  professiona.  com- 
petence by  exchange  oi  teacheri 
between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  nations. 

To  train  physical  education  and 
recreation  personnel  lor  the 
handicapped. 

To  improve  educational  opportuni- 
ties lOr  children  ot  low-,ncoine 
tamiliesand  mprove  the  oua.ity 
ot  prograear  a'  teachar  edoca- 
tion tor  both  certified  and  inex- 
perienced teacher  interns. 


475,000,000    Postsecondary  education  students.  P.O.  Box  G.  Iowa  City,  I A  522<0. 


(see  I,  30)  Graduate,  undergraduate,  and  vo- 
cational students  enrolled  at 
least  liall-time  n  approved  edu- 
cational institutions. 

(see  1, 33)  Cubans  who  became  refugees 
after  Jan   1,  1S69. 

(see  I,  32)  Graduate  and  undergraduate  stu- 
dents enrolled  on  at  least  a  half- 
time  basis 
350,000  Educators  trom  abroad  (including 
administrators,  teacher  trainers, 
education  ministry  officiafs). 


750,000     Prospective  teachers  of  language 
and  area  studies. 

(see  I,  47)    Individuals  who  qualify 


'  (see  I,  60)    Faculty  in  foreign  languages  aiiJ 
area  studies. 


O  Students  accepted  for  enrollment 
on  at  leas  a  uall-time  b?sis  in 
an  eli-ible  postsecondary  educa- 
tional inst  tuticn. 
310, 000, 000  Students  enrolled  in  eligible  msti- 
lutions  01  higher  and  vocational 
educa.  ion 
■(see  I,  51-54)  Persons  who  will  use  -apticned 
film  equipment 

» (see  1,  37)    Highly  (juaiified  jracuale  stuc'ents 
or  lunior  lacultr  members  Irom 
established  institutions  and  re- 
tired scholars. 
(see  I,  58)    Qualified  individuals _ 


(see  I,  35)    Postsecondary  education  students. 


Participating  institutions  (informa- 
tion from  OE  Office  ot  Student 
Assistance). 

Participating  institutions  Cmforma- 
lion  Irom  OE  Office  o(  Student 
Assistance). 

Participating  institutions  finforma- 
tion  Irom  OE  Office  of  Student 
Assistance). 

OE  Division  of  International  Educa- 
tion. 


Participating  institutions  (in'orr.a- 
tion  Irom  OE  Division  of  Internc- 
lional  Education). 

Participatin  institutions  (informa- 
tion irom  OE  office  of  Insti  u- 
tiona  Support  and  Internationa: 
Programs,  Division  ol  Trainin;; 
and  Facilities). 

Instituticns  of  higher  education  at 
which  applicants  are  enrolled  or 
employed  (information  Irom  OE 
Division  ot  Internationa.  Educa- 
tion >. 

Private  lenders. 


Pa-ticipatinu  lenders  (inlormjlirn 
Irom  OE  Office  of  Student  Assis- 
tance). 

OE  Bureau  ot  Programs  lor  Handi- 
capped. Division  ot  Educational 
Services. 

Participating  institution:  (inforn-a- 
lion  from  OE  Division  ol  Institu- 
tion a!  Support). 

Participating  institutions  (inlorma- 
tiontromOE  Bureau  of  Programs 
for  Handicapped,  Division  of 
Trainini!  Propr^ips^. 

State  education  agencies. 


(see  I,  43)    Postsecondary  students Participating   educational    inslitj- 

lions     (inforir.ation     lro,-n     0£ 
.  „  Office  of  Student  Assislance\ 

•1,320,000    Elen:entary  and  secondary  school    OE  Division  ol  Internationa.  Edu- 

teachers,  college  instructors,  and       cation. 

assistant  professors. 

(see  I,  59)    Qualified  individuals. Participating  Institutions  (inforn-a- 

tion  irom  OE  Bureau  ot  Prc- 
grams  tor  the  r-.andicaoped. 
Division  of  Training  Progra.rs). 
OE  Teacher  Corps  Office  'indi- 
viduals apply  to  appropriate 
institution). 


(sec  1, 22)  Institutions  ot  higher  education, 
local  education  agencies,  and 
State  education  agencies. 
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Type  et  tssnttnc* 


Authorizing  Itgiilation 


Purpose 


Appropriation 

(dollirs)   Who  may  apply 


Where  to  appl4 


19.  Ellender  F*i;ow«hip3. 


Public  Law  92-506 ..  To  asjisi  the  Close  Up  Foundation 

ot  Washington,  D.C  ,  lo  carry  out 
its  program  of  increasing  the 
understandini!  oi  the  Federal 
Governmeni  among  secondary 
school  scudents,  and  the  com- 

„   .  „       .......  .....  munities  they  represen.. 

20.  Coltn*  tudiw  Wlowdtips Higher  Education  Act  tnte  IX...  To  increase  the  number  ot  well 

qualified  college  teachers. 


500,000 


Economically  disadvantaged  sec- 
ondary school  students  and  sec- 
ondary school  teachers. 


The  Close  Up  Ffundation,  1660  L  St. 
NW.,  WashinBton,  D.C.  20036. 


5, 806, 000    Prospective  college  teachers  work- 
ing toward  doctora.  degrees. 


21.  Librarian  tralniag. 


Hiiher  Educaticn  Act,  title  ll-B.  To  increase  rppcrtunities  for  train- 
ing in  librarianship. 


2,SSO,C00 


Prospective 
librarians 
specialists. 


ind/or    experienced 
and      iniormation 


Participating  iistitutions  (informa- 
tion Irom  OE  Office  oi  Institu- 
tional Support  and  International 
Programs,  Division  ot  Training 
and  Facilitiea). 

Participating  institutions  Cmtorma- 
tion  Irom  06  Division  of  Library 
Programs). 


GROUP  III:  FOR  RESEARCH 


1.  Handicappad  reseaidi  lad  r*- 
Mad  activities. 


2.  niysical  edaeatien  and  recrea- 
tion far  the  handicapped. 

1  VacaUonal  edueatien  curriculum 
develop  menL 


4.  Vaealienal    edaeation    retaarch 

(develaphit  new  caieeit  and 
•enpatiem). 

5.  Vaeational   edaeation   researdi 

(innavativa  piojecte). 

(.  Vaeatianal  edaeation  rasaardi 
(niaetint  vocational  needs  oi 
yaaUiX 

7.  Vaeatienal  education  research 
<ielatint  schaai  caiiicaiums  te 
careers). 


Education  of  the  Handicappad 
Act.  title  Vl-E  (Public  Law 
91-230). 

Education  of  the  Handicapped 
AcL  title  Vl-E  (Public  Law 
91-230). 

Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,  as  amended  in  pL  "I" 


Vocational    Education    Ad    of 
1963,  as  amended,  part  C. 


Vocational    Education    Act    of 
1963,  as  amended,  pt  D. 


Vocational    Education    Act    of 
1963,  as  amended,  pL  C. 

Vocational    Education    Ad    of 
1963,  as  amended,  pt.  D. 


I.  Library  demanstrations Hifker  Education  Ad,  title  ll-B. 


To  piomote  new  knowledge  and 
teaching  techniques  applicable 
to  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

To  perform  research  in  areas  of 
physical  education  and  lecrca- 
tion  lor  handicapped  children. 

To  deve.op  standards  lor  curricu- 
lum development  in  all  occupa- 
tional fields  and  lomote  the 
development  and  dissemination 
of  materials  lor  use  in  teaching 
occupational  subjects. 

To  develop  new  vocational  educa- 
tiofl  careers  and  to  disseminate 
information  about  them. 

To  develop,  establish  and  operate 
exemplary  and  innovative  proj- 
ects to  serve  as  models  lor  voca- 
tioiul  ^ucation  programs. 

To  develop  programs  that  meet  the 
special  vocational  needs  of 
youths  with  academic  and  socio- 
economic handicaps. 

To  stimulate  the  development  of 
new  metho-"!  for  relating  school 
work  to  occupational  fields  and 
public  educaticn  to  manpower 
agencies. 

To  promote  library  and  informa- 
tion science  research  and  dem- 
onstrations. 


9,566,000  State  or  local  education  agencies  OE's  Bureau  of  Piogiams  for  Handi- 
and  Diivate  educational  organi-  capped.  Division  of  Innovation 
zations  or  research  groups.  and  Development 


350, 000  State  or  local  educa.ion  agencies, 
pu:)lic  ot  nonpiofrt  private  edu- 
cational or  leseardi  agencies 
and  oiganizations. 
4, 000, 000  State  and  local  education  agencies, 
private  institutions  and  organi- 
zations. 


9,000,000    Education   agencies,    private   in- 
stitutions, and  organizations. 

8, 000, 000    State  boards  of  education 


9,000,000    Education  agencies,   private  in- 
stitutions, and  organizations. 


OE  Bureau  of  Progirms  for  Inno- 
vation and  Dtvelopment 

OE  Applicatioa  Control  Center. 
Office  of  Adult,  Vocational,  Tech- 
nical, and  Minpowar  Education. 

OE  Application  Control  Center, 
Office  of  fdult.  Vocational, 
Technical,  and  Manpower  Educa- 
tion. 

OE  Office  of  AduK,  Vocational, 
Technical,  aad  Manpower  Edu- 
cation, Divisian  of  Research  and 
Oemonstiation. 

State  boards  of  education. 


8,000,000    State  boards  of  education,  local    DHEW  regional  offices, 
education  agencies. 


1,425,000  Institutions  of  higher  education 
and  other  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies,  institutions,  and 
organizations. 


OE  Division  of  library  Programs. 


GROUP  IV:  FOR  CONSTHUCTION 


L  PvbUc  idieals. 


2.  Vocational  facilities. 


SdioolAid    te    Federally    Im-  Aid  school  districts  in  providing 

paded  and   Major   Disaster  minimum    school    facilities    in 

Areas  (Public  Law  815).  fe.eially  impacted  and  disaster 

.  J..  ■"»*• 

Appalachian  Rational  Develop-  Constiud  area  vocational  educa- 

ment  Ad  of  1965.  tion  facilities  in  the  Appalachian 
legion 


19,000,000    Local  school  districts DHEW  regional pffices. 


24,000,000    State  education  agencies  in  Ap-    OE  Division  of  VpcationalandTech- 
palachian  region.  nical  Educatia$. 


>OC(0«cag<  Education). 
^MmkmS  *^2«Son'"  •'*'"•"'•***  *"*"  '"•'«"  "'"•now.  WW.OOO  from  the  Bureau  of 

•  At  least  10  peicant  tor  handkapeed. 

•  ■aMaaents  lota.  hMdmi  iiMie  Im  titie  IV  el  Civil  Righu  Act 

•  Tate  tiem  a  taial  AOOMM  ia  appiepiiatad  aicass  Foieign  cti 
«  Pnvata  capital  ia  aaad  lei  these  leant. 
'  Pieraan  that  iadnda  adKalieMl  peisonnd  trajmnc. 

•  Appiapf  iatad  in  pravwut  years. 

•  ladadas  lands  caotribiitad  by  tereifn  lovtrnments  on  a  cast-sharing  basis. 


DISCRIMINATION  PROHIBITED 


loieign  ctiiiencies. 


Title  WI  ol  the  Civil  Rights  Ad  of  1964  states:  "No  person  in  the  Unrted  States  shall,  on  the  giound 
or  race,  wior,  or  national  origin,  be  eiduded  from  paitidpetion  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  ol,  or  be 
subjeded  to  discrimination  under  any  piogiam  oi  activity  leceiving  Fedeial  financial  assisUnce 
or  Be  so  treated  on  the  basis  of  sex  under  most  education  programs  or  adivitiet  leceiving  Fedeial 
assistanae.  All  programs  cited  in  this  aitkrie,  like  every  otlier  piogram  or  adivitf  receiving  financial 
usistanae  Irom  the  Department  ot  Health,  Education,  and  Welfate,  opeiate  ii  compliance  with 
this  law. 


CX3NDniONS  IN  BRAZIL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  recent 
events  in  Brazil  raise  new  concerns  for 
the  preservation  of  human  rights  in  that 
nation. 

Many  of  us  had  hoped  that  the  words 
of  the  new  President,  Oen.  Ernesto  Oeisel 
during  his  inauguration  presaged  a  turn 
toward  a  more  open  and  free  society. 

Past  events  of  torture  and  severe 
r^ression  liad  prompted  expressions  of 
condemnation  of  the  previous  govern- 
ment of  Brazil  from  a  number  of  inter- 
national and  Inter-Amerlcan  commis- 
sions concerned  with  violations  of  human 
rights.  These  continuing  reports  of  con- 
ditions in  Brazil  had  tainted  the  eco- 
nomic accomplishments  of  that  regime. 


Many  of  us  saw  the  declarations  of 
the  new  President  as  oflferlng  some  hope 
for  a  permanent  shift  away  from  the 
practices  of  earlier  military  governments. 

However,  news  reports  over  the  week- 
end now  disclose  that  a  Congressman  was 
arrested  for  having  given  a  speech  in  the 
Congress  condemning  the  cKcesses  of  the 
Chilean  military  junta. 

The  arrest  itself  contradicts  the  dec- 
larations and  pronouncements  of  the 
new  President  and  raises  fresh  concern 
among  many  observers  hopeful  that 
Brazil  could  move  away  from  political 
rerression.  The  resources  of  Brazil  are 
among  the  most  bountiful  in  the  world 
and  the  opportunities  for  economic  and 
social  development  are  broad.  It  would 


be  tragic  if  the  new  administration  were 
to  continue  a  policy  of  the  dtnlal  of  civil 
liberties  to  its  citizens. 

As  one  Senator,  I  would  hope  that  this 
incident  would  be  brought  to  a  quick 
close,  one  which  would  assert  the  freedom 
of  speech  of  Brazilians  and  ttielr  elected 
representatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  untuiimous  con- 
sent for  two  articles  on  this  subject  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  thia  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Afr.  6. 1974] 

Brazil  Charges  a  Congressman 

(By  Marvlce  Howe) 

Rio  dx  Janeiso,  AprU  4. — At  oppoeltion 
Brazilian  Congressman  appeared  before  the 
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Supreme  Court  In  Brasilia  today  to  be 
charged  under  the  national  security  law  with 
public  offense  to  Chile's  chief  of  state. 

The  charge  stemmed  from  a  speech  In  Con- 
gress last  month  in  which  the  Congressman, 
Francisco  Pinto  of  the  opposition  Brazilian 
Democratic  Movement,  described  the  chief 
of  Chile's  military  junta,  Gen.  Augusto  Pino- 
chet Ugarte,  as  a  "fascist"  and  "the  oppressor 
of  the  Chilean  people." 

If  convicted,  the  Congres'-u.an  faces  two  to 
six  years  in  prison. 

nasT  SUCH  charge 
This  is  the  first  time  that  BrazU's  military 
Government  has  formally  charged  a  member 
of  Congress  with  public  offense  to  a  chief  of 
state,  although  other  members  have  used 
strong  language  to  denounce  other  leaders, 
among  them  President  Nixon,  President  Juan 
Domingo  Peron  of  Argentina  and  Premier 
Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba. 

The  Pinto  case  has  stirred  much  comment 
and  concern  in  opposition  circles  here  in  view 
of  widespread  hopes  that  the  Inauguration 
last  month  of  Gen.  Ernesto  Gelsel  as  Presi- 
dent of  Brazil  was  a  step  toward  liberaliza- 
tion. 

General  Geisel  has  publicly  declared  that 
he  favors  a  "gradual  but  sure"  return  to 
democratic  rule  In  Brazil  and  has  promised  a 
new  voice  in  policy  making  to  Congress, 
which  had  been  made  powerless  in  recent 
years. 

Mr.  Pinto  himself  expressed  the  view  that 
the  Government's  action  against  him  was  In- 
tended to  placate  not  only  General  Pino- 
chet but  also  Brazil's  hardline  military  lead- 
ers, who  have  expressed  concern  over  a  slight 
relaxation  of  censorship. 

The  Congressman's  flve-mlnute  speech, 
which  Included  a  warning  against  what  he 
descrit>ed  as  the  Chilean  leader's  plan  to  cre- 
ate an  anti-Communist  axis  with  Brazil, 
Paraguay  and  Bolivia,  was  published  In  the 
Congressional  record  but  has  not  appeared  in 
full  in  the  Government-censored  press. 
crrES  "legal  duty" 
The  general  public  learned  of  Mr.  Pinto's 
stand  when  the  Minister  of  Justice  an- 
nounced last  week  that  he  would  be  tried. 
Considerable  press  coverage  has  been  given  to 
the  Pinto  case  but  most  articles  in  defense 
of  him  have  been  censored. 

"I  was  acting  according  to  my  conscience 
and  my  constitutional  and  legal  duty,"  Mr. 
Pinto  declared  in  an  interview  here  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  before  taking  off  for  Brasilia.  Ho 
pointed  out  that  the  Brazilian  Constitution 
gives  Congress  the  exclusive  right  to  discuss 
foreign  treaties,  conventions  or  international 
acts. 

"My  protest  against  Pinochet  and  his  plan 
for  an  axis  was  above  all  made  as  a  democrat 
and  a  Christian."  Mr.  Pinto  declared,  adding 
that  he  felt  he  was  voicing  a  strong  con- 
eensuB  not  only  of  BrazU  but  also  of  the 
world. 

His  attack  coincided  with  the  arrival  here 
of  the  Chilean  leader  for  the  inaugtiratlon  of 
General  Qelsel  as  BrazlllB  fourth  military 
President  since  the  army  took  power  10 
years  ago. 

[FrtMn  the  New  York  "Hmes,  Apr.  7, 1974] 

In  Brazil  All  Is  Not  as  It  Seems 

(By  Marvlne  Howe) 

Rio  de  Janeiro. — ^As  they  face  endless 
lines  for  milk  and  vegetable  oUb,  shortages 
of  rice  and  sugar  and  Inaccessible  prices  for 
meat,  many  Brazilians  have  begun  to  ask 
what  became  of  their  "Miracle,"  the  eoo- 
nonalc  achievement  of  a  decade  of  military 
government:  beady  industrial  development 
and  controUed  inflation  at  the  same  time. 

The  questioning  is  important  to  the  future 
of  Brazil.  It  Is  the  first  aerloua  problem  for 
the  nation's  new  President.  Oen.  Kmeato 
Qelsel,  who  assumed  ollloe  only  a  month  ago. 


And  the  economic  difficulties  are  com- 
pounded by  their  Inevitable  political  con- 
sequences. For  ten  years,  Brazilians  have 
endured  repression  of  basic  democratic  liber- 
ties in  return  for  economic  improvement. 
Now  the  sitviatiou  seems  paradoxical:  Just 
as  the  regime  appeared  ready  to  restore  some 
political  lit)erties.  many  Brazilians  have  be- 
come economically  dissatisfied  and  are  mak- 
ing political  demands  greater  than  the  Gov- 
ernment seems  willing  to  grant.  The  result, 
for  the  moment,  is  botli  econ'jfT>.io  and  polit- 
ical unrest. 

ST.-iBILIIV    FIRiT 

General  Geisel  Is  the  most  recent  legatee 
of  the  military  takeover  in  19G4  that  was, 
basically,  a  middle-  and  upper-class  move- 
ment directed  against  the  popularly  elected, 
leftist  President  Joao  Goulart,  soaring  Infla- 
tion and  the  rising  demands  of  the  workers. 
The  military  men  and  their  technocrat  aides 
who  have  governed  since  have  concentrated 
on  two  aims:  development  and  security. 

Press  freedom  and  legal  guarantees  have 
bsen  quashed,  the  political  life  of  the  coun- 
try truncated  and  social  development  often 
neglected.  But  the  authorities,  in  defense  of 
their  policies,  point  to  the  handsome  growth 
statistics.  Last  year  the  national  product  In- 
creased at  a  rate  of  11  per  cent,  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  world,  and  has  averaged  about 
10  per  cent  over  the  past  five  years.  Foreign 
investment  was  $3.6-billion  last  year  and  is 
expected  to  double  this  year.  Foreign  reserves 
stand  at  a  high  »6.4-bUllon.  At  the  same 
time,  inflation  has  come  down  from  a  peak 
of  100  per  cent  in  1964  to  15.5  per  cent  last 
year,   according   to   official  statistics. 

The  country,  still  has  aU  the  signs  of  boom 
times:  construction  projects,  labor  short- 
ages and  Industrial  vitality.  An  aggressive 
foreign  trade  policy  has  pushed  not  only  the 
traditional  coffee  and  sugar  but  also  shoes, 
pharmaceuticals,  vehicles  and  computers, 
all  over  the  globe.  The  aid  and  trade  pu^  in 
Latin  America,  particularly  In  Chile,  Bolivia, 
Uruguay  and  Paraguay,  has  brought  accusa- 
tions of  lmi>erlaUstlc  designs.  Brazilian  au- 
thorities shrug  off  these  charges  and  aspire 
to  world  power  status  as  befits  the  country's 
size  (larger  than  continental  United  States), 
population  of  104  million  and  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  new  Finance  Minister,  Mario  Henrique 
Slmonsen,  has  pledged  to  pursue  these 
growth  policies  but  faces  an  entirely  new 
situation.  Brazil  Imports  80  per  cent  of  Its 
oil,  and  expects  to  have  to  pay  $3-bUUon 
for  oil  Imports  this  year.  This  means  neces- 
sarily more  exports,  new  shortages  on  the 
local  market,  continued  containment  of 
workers'  salaries  and  a  rise  In  discontent. 

THE    POLITICAL    PROBLEM 

President  Qelsel,  former  bead  of  the  na- 
tional oil  enterprise  Petrobras,  is  fully  aware 
of  those  possible  political  effects.  For  sev- 
eral months,  as  the  Government's  presiden- 
tial candidate,  he  quteUy  initiated  a  poUcy 
of  "decompression"  or  a  relaxation  of  the 
previous  authoritarian  controls.  His  aUn:  to 
broaden  the  regime's  support  and  to  bring 
in  other  sectors  to  share  responsibility  for 
impending  problems. 

General  Geisel  and  Ills  chief  aides  met 
critics  of  the  regime  among  the  press.  Intel- 
lectuals and  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
and  promised  to  ease  censorship,  end  tor- 
tures and  other  poUce  abuses,  and  give  a 
greater  vt^ce  to  congressmen,  students  and 
workera.  In  his  first  major  policy  speech 
the  week  after  taking  office,  without  actiiaUy 
criticizing  the  fmraer  Government  of  Gen. 
Emlllo  O.  Medld,  President  Geisel  said  that 
corrections  and  adjustments  were  needed. 
He  acknowledged  that  serious  regional  dis- 
parities persUt  between  the  "flagrantiy  un- 
derdevel<q)ed  north  and  nOTtbeast  and  the 
fairly  developed  south  and  center."  Ha  said 
the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  was  too  broad. 


Finance  Minister  Simonsen  bears  this  out 
In  his  book  'Brazn  2001."  In  1960.  he  says, 
the  lower  half  of  the  population  held  18  per 
cent  of  the  wealth  and  the  top  five  per  cent 
held  27  per  cent.  By  1970,  the  bottom  50  per 
cent  held  only  14  per  cent  and  the  top  five 
per  cent  held  36  per  cent. 

Last  week.  o:i  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
ivulitary  takeover,  the  Brazilian  press  pub- 
lisheci  gljwlug  accounts  of  stability  and 
economic  devrlopment.  There  were  also  grave 
reports  on  the  SLate  of  edvcation.  health  and 
the  arts. 

Infant  mortality  has  increased  from  a  rate 
of  G2.91  per  thousand  children  in  Sao  Paulo 
In  1960  to  88.28  per  thousand  in  1970.  Forty 
million  people  were  said  to  be  undernourished 
and  nearly  half  the  country's  cities  without 
running  water  and  sewers. 

"The  country  has  such  serious  social  prob- 
lems that  the  regime,  no  mater  how  noble 
Gelsel's  Intentions,  won't  be  able  to  relax 
controls  for  long,"  a  Catholic  lay  leader 
declared. 

CENSORSHIP.  ON  AND  OFF 

"Censorship  is  worse  than  ever,"  Fernando 
Gasparlan,  publisher  of  the  main  opposition 
weekly,  Opinao,  declared.  He  pointed  out  that 
censors  had  even  slashed  President  Geisel's 
policy  speech — the  section  on  the  need  for  a 
better  distribution  of  income. 

Brazil's  leading  daUy,  O  Estado  de  Sao 
Paulo,  which  has  led  the  fight  for  a  free 
press,  continues  to  publish  classical  poetry  in 
the  censored  spaces  and  its  sister  afternoon 
newspaper.  Jornal  da  Tarde,  fills  Its  spaces 
with  recipes. 

The  only  Improvement  In  the  press  was 
the  appearance  last  week  of  the  newsmaga- 
zine Veja  without  cuti,  an  Indication  that 
Its  censor  had  been  pulled  out  of  the  news- 
room. 

At  the  same  time.  Justice  Minister  Armando 
Palcao  announced  the  prosecution  of  an 
opposition  deputy.  His  crime:  denouncing  the 
presence  of  Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet,  head  of 
ChUe's  military  junta,  at  President  Geisel's 
inauguration  and  attacking  General  Pino- 
chet's reported  plan  to  create  an  antl-Oom- 
munifit  axU  grouping  Chile,  Brazil,  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay.  If  convicted  imder  the  Nation- 
al Sectirlty  Law,  the  errant  deputy  could  get 
from  two  to  six  years  In  prison. 


HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  LEGISLA- 
TION NEEDED  NOW 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  few,  if  any, 
among  us  are  opposed  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  historic  buildings.  As  the  1976 
American  Bicentennial  approaches,  more 
rhetoric  than  usual  flows  forth  on  the 
importance  of  preserving  our  cultural 
heritage.  But  we  are  not  doing  enough. 

Ada  Louise  Huxtable  recently  wrote  an 
article  on  the  tragedies  that  are  occur- 
ring in  many  American  cities;  despite 
public  outcries,  historic  structures,  build- 
ings whose  architectural  style  and  charm 
win  be  lost  forever,  are  being  demolished 
to  meet  the  "needs"  of  a  progressive  so- 
ciety. 

The  Senate  has  already  talcen  a  posi- 
tive step  to  protect  such  buildings.  We 
recently  approved  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974,  which 
authorized  Federal  insurance  for  his- 
toric structures  preservation  loans.  These 
loans  will  finance  the  preservation  of 
residential  structures  that  conform  with 
the  criteria  of  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  But  more  needs  to  be 
done.  Numerous  bills,  several  of  which  I 
cosponsor,  that  would  provide  the  nec- 
essary Incentives  to  encourage  the  own- 
ers of  historic  properties  to  preserve  and. 
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restore  them  rather  than  tear  them 
down  are  sUU  pending  before  tlxe  Con- 
greas. 

As  Mt.  Bxxxtable'*  article  points  out. 
the  demolition  of  stmetores  deserving 
of  preservation  is  proceeding  across  the 
country.  The  longer  Congress  delays  in 
taking  up  the  several  pending  historic 
preservation  bills,  the  more  of  our  archi- 
tectural treasures  will  be  destroyed.  As 
my  colleagues  know,  Chicago  can  boast 
one  of  the  proudest  architectural  herit- 
ages ammg  American  cities;  yet  each 
year  that  maintenance  and  renovation  of 
historic  structin^s  Is  not  economically 
advauitageous,  the  owners  of  such  build- 
ings will  continue  to  find  it  necessary  to 
tear  them  down  and  replace  them  with 
more  lucrative   Investment   prtwerties. 
]%tt  Chicago  is  only  one  of  thousands  of 
American  cities  that  have  a  lot  to  lose. 
I  urge  the  various  Senate  committees, 
before  whom  historic  preservation  meas- 
ures are  pending,  to  act  irtth  all  possible 
haste  to  take  action  on  legislation  In  this 
area.  I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
Ms.  Huxtable's  article  for  Insight  mto 
the  true  seriousness  of  the  current  situa- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 

There  being  no  objeettoo,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  liar.  ID,  1974) 

In  8r.  Uoum,  ths  Nrars  Is  Bmwm 

(By  Ada  Louise  Hoxtable) 

In  New  York.  Grace  Church  seems  to  be 

going  shetui  with  Its  pUn  to  demolUh  Its 

two  Igth-ceutury  Ootbie  ReTfra]  houses  for 

a  new  school  and  community  actlTlties  bufltf- 

Ing,  wringing  its  hands  an  the  way  to  the 

huUdoeer. 

In  St.  Louis,  the  news  Is  considerably  bet- 
ter. Adler  and  Snfflvan's  Walnwrlght  Bond- 
ing of  1892.  a  landmark  of  ■kysciapCT  design 
that  was  to  be  torn  down  for  pcuiclng,  wUI 
be  saved. 

If  anything,  one  would  have  thought  that 
the  Walnwrlght  sltuatloa  was  the  more  hope- 
less of  the  two.  Nothing  Is  more  obsolete  than 
an  <rtd  oOloe  buUdlng,  or  more  relentless  than 
commercial  land  vaXoM.  and  nothing  Is 
harder  to  cave  than  a  slcable  and  antiquated 
Investment  strueturs  In  a  central  business 
dlsWct.  with  the  presamea  of  redevelopment 
poatilng  It  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  red. 
Tfelk  about  oddst 

»at  the  Wamwright  wtil  b«  restored  and 
UMd  ■■  a  state  oMes  building  l^  the  State 
of  Itflsaourl.  on  tlis  uaaatmoiM  lote  of  tbe 
Board  of  Public  BuUdlnga,  and  with  the 
hearty  endoraemant  of  Oovemor  Christopher 
Bond.  The  new  user,  and  h^>py  ending,  wer« 
toaad  after  the  KaCtoaal  TVust  for  Htstorte 
Picssrvatfam  had  inlttetsd  the  napraoedentsd 
<*BP  of  taking  an  opttaa  cm  tte  tonlMtag  from 
ttM  present  ewaen.  when  they  bedded  to 
demoUsfa. 

The  Trust's  purpose  was  to  find  a  buyer — 
with  the  owner's  cooperation.  It  was  a  big 
gamUe  that  wortEed.  It  meant  taking  an 
acttvtst  role,  with  the  otasOnate  vlsian  of 
what  had  to  be  done. 

^or  Oraee  C^nrch.  the  eommltment  to 
preservation  never  aaemed  to  be  that  great. 
Por  one  thing,  it  was  being  weighed  against 
survival  of  the  congregation  and  a  desperate 
lack  of  funds.  There  was  always  uncertaln- 
Ues  and  division  among  church  members  on 
the  worth  of  the  old  bulIdlngB.  with  some 
believing  that  a  new  one  would  be  better, 
as  wen  as  cheaper.  When  eonvetslou  ptx^ved 
to  be  tHe  mn«  eoatty  nmte.  the  die  was  cut. 
And  whoa  tbm  Watewrli^t  iMBdteg.  a  aem- 
at  a*  tqp  at  Louis  Bum- 


van's  work,  was  listed  on  the  National  Reg- 
ister, the  Grace  Chiirch  buildings  did  not 
even  have  city  landmark  designation.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  no  nuances  of  des- 
ignation m  environmental  terms;  a  buOdlng 
either  "makes  It"  or  It  doesn't,  and  although 
"amenity"  factors  are  Increasingly  being  con- 
sidered, they  raise  legal  questions.  Nor  has 
National  Register  listing  saved  a  lot  of  buUd- 
Ings;  it  has  just  made  more  Ulustriotis  rub- 
ble. But  the  determining  factor  for  Grace 
Church  was  that  the  obstinate  vision  that 
makes  things  happen  against  odds  was  sim- 
ply never  there. 

The  dliference  is  chiefly  one  of  values  per- 
ceived. Not  long  ago,  a  government  agency 
wouldhavebeen  accused  of  losing  its  senses 
If  It  proposed  to  take  over  an  82-year  old, 
10-etory  structure  that  needed  both  repair 
and  conversion.  Not  so  today.  The  State  of 
Missouri  Is  quite  aware,  and  even  proud,  of 
Its  role.  Moreover,  it  is  putting  its  money 
behind  lU  intent.  The  State  project  wUi  re- 
store and  "recycle"  the  Walnwrlght  BuUding 
and  construct  an  adjacent  "ocmpatlble"  new 
structure  on  the  same  downtown  block  The 
consctous  aim  is  to  aid  center  city  revitailza- 
tlon  whUe  preserving  the  local  and  national 
architectural  heritage  and  adding  to  urban 
quality.  ITiat  takes  both  vision  and  values 
and  deserves  full  credit  and  applause. 

It  is  a  lot  more  vision  than  Chicago  is 
demonstrating.  Louis  Sullivan's  home  town 
has  already  destroyed  two  fine  Adler  and 
Sullivan  bulldlngB— Garrick  Theater  and  the 
Stock  Exchange.  It  piddles  around  with  de- 
signations, and  just  recently  refused  to  list 
two  other  early  buildings  of  the  historic,  and 
irreplaceable.  Chicago  School,  the  1891  Man- 
hattan BuUding  by  Wiillam  LeBaron  Jenney 
and  the  1893-94  Old  Colony  Building  by 
Holabird  and  Roche.  D.  H.  Burnhams  189S- 
96  Plfiher  Building  may  get  tl>e  nod. 

Bene  and  there,  Chicago  is  designating  a 
token  out  of  the  priceless  unity  of  its  early 
skyscraper  heritage,  luilque  in  the  nation  and 
the  world,  and  permltUng  developers  to  de- 
stroy the  rest.  This  is  particularly  deplorable 
because  Chicago  has  had  submitted  to  it  a 
carafully  and  professlonaijy  researched  zon- 
ing prt^wsal  that  would  create  an  air  rights 
transfer  bank  that  could  be  prngressive,  prac- 
tical and  proflUble.  That  proposal  has  been 
backed  olHclaUy  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  as  a  device  for  making  a  National 
Urban  Park  of  Chicago's  early  skyscraper  dis- 
trict—and the  Federal  goveiament  is  not 
given  to  impulse  sponsorship. 

But  Chicago  continues  to  measure  the 
urban  environment  almost  excJuslvely  by  the 
real  estate  yardstick  and  the  public  Interest 
Is  being  atrociously  served  while  private,  spe- 
culative interests  are  served  all  too  well. 
Other  cities  move  toward  broader  zoning 
laws,  while  Chicago  drags  its  feet. 

The  vision  and  values  that  Chicago  lacks 
are  surfacing  an  over  the  cone  try.  Bnlldoeer 
gearanee  U  being  replaced  by  rehabUltatlon; 
TeeftUng"  of  eld  bundlngs  in  the  dual  in- 
terest of  the  energy  crisis  and  the  quality  of 
envlranment  Is  being  praetiaed  as  well  as 
preached,  liany  cities  are  tending  one  or  more 
historic  districts.  Handsome  and  printable 
conversions  of  older  structures  are  beoomlng 
oommomaace. 

It  has  reached  the  point  wbere  it  is  vir- 
tually tmpoasible  to  Hat  the  successful  reha- 
bilitations, Iran  entire  Main  Streets  to  land- 
mark public  buildings,  now  beliig  transferred 
tram  the  Federal  government  (they  were  for- 
merly sold  as  real  estate  or  demolished  for 
P»»*<"g  lots)  for  local  reuse.  The  sale  is  often 
remarkable;  the  city  of  Galveston  is  moving 
on  a  "recyding"  project  of  a  nearly  Intact 
l»th-century  area  caHed  The  Strand,  aimed 
not  at  a  stage -set,  sentimental  enclave,  but 
°'*'**^»*<^  «  »  fnnctlontng  part  of  the  city  A 
pnvhMe  fuad  Is  already  in  speratloB,  and 
faB'PO'tattoB  and  ntuuiiisnlsl  link  studlaa 
"*  iMlag  made  at  the  aaost  arlous  nref^ 
slotial  leveL 
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But  apparently  none  of  this  has  filtered 
through  to  the  nation's  capOal.  Washing- 
ton's General  Services  AdmhUstratlon— the 
same  agency  that  is  sincerely  encotn-aglng 
the  transfer  and  reuse  of  tljose  landmark 
public  buildings  In  other  cities— has  a  proj- 
ect going  at  home  that  defies  belief  As  re- 
ported by  Wolf  Von  Eckardt  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  block  on  ITth  Street  NW 
between  G  and  P  Streets,  a  rapidly  dis- 
appearing type  rich  in  architectural  and 
historical  values  and  with  ijie  additional 
rarity  of  variety  and  human  scale.  Is  about 
to  be  bulldoned  for  a  monolithic  new  struc- 
ture for  the  Federal  Home  Lcaa  Board  Bank. 
One  of  the  interesting  things  about  Wash- 
ington Is  that  eternal  vigilance  is  not 
enough.  It  Is  the  nature  of  bureaucracies 
everywhere  that  a  lesson  de«onstnted  is 
a  lesson  never  learned.  Government  agen- 
cies have  a  kind  of  buUt-ln  efrcultry  that 
Inures  retreadhig  their  error*  to  taflnity. 
That  is  one  kind  of  "recycling"  that  is 
utteiiy  dependable. 

The  present  disaster,  therefore,  has  an 
awfuUy  familiar  ring.  About  a  decade  ago, 
GSA  was  prepared  to  commit  the  same  kind 
of  barbarism  on  lafayette  Square.  It  was 
going  to  demolish  the  humane  and  hlstorte 
houses  of  two  sides  of  the  square  for  a  pair 
of  Federal  white  elephants.  The  project  was 
stopped  by  White  Bouse  U»ter«entlon 

Today.  Lafayette  Square  is  the  Capital's 
shining  example  cf  preservation.  rehabUl- 
tatlon and  reuse.  It  is  there—not  very  far 
from  the  17th  Street  block— as  a  successful 
object  lesson  for  all  to  see.  Including  GSA. 
What  really  surpasses  belief  Is  tliat  GSA  and 
assorted  other  offlclal  bodies  have  given  their 
O.K.  to  the  bulldoeer  even  after  the  Ad- 
visory CouncU  on  Historic  Preservation  re- 
ported against  the  plan.  One  aormlses  that 
it  must  be  the  same  uncontrollable  "sinis- 
ter force"  at  work  that  erased  that  tape. 
There  is  no  reasonable  explanation  for  such 
damage.  The  environmental  quality  of  the 
block  Is  beyond  dispute. 

Who  is  going  to  turn  the  bulldozer  around 
this  time?  It  took  a  President  to  do  the  Job 
before.  Again.  It  Is  a  question  of  values,  com- 
plicated, no  doubt,  by  the  usual  assiduous 
Washington  political  game-playing,  includ- 
ing angle-flgurtnpr,  status-seeklag  and  skin- 
saving.  It  is  not  the  monuments  of  men  but 
the  less  noble  politics  of  pow«(r,  that  are 
Immortal. 

Note:  As  we  went  to  press,  tne  bufldlng 
was  suddenly  demolished  by  OSA  in  spite 
of  an  agreement  to  wait,  and  a  court  order 
had  stopped  the  bulldowrs  temporarily  on 

i  ot«^?*f  ^*  ^^*^  ^  '»  violation  of  the 
1966  Historic  Preservation  Act. 


PMINT 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  COR- 
PORATIONS SHOW  SUCCESS  IN 
COMBATING  POVERTY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Congress  of  Community  De- 
velopment CorporaUons  held  their  an- 
nual meeting  in  Washington  a  short 
time  ago. 

Representing  the  vanguard  of  the  Na- 
tion's effort  to  alter  the  conditions  of 
poverty  in  the  ghettoes  end  rural  hol- 
lows of  America,  the  CDCs  have  com- 
piled an  Impressive  record  ©f  growing 
success. 

Operating  In  36  areas  affecting  a 
population  of  over  5  million,  the  CDC's 
have  created  more  than  12,500  jobs  and 
40  percent  of  those  jobs  are  filled  by 
men  and  women  who  were  imemployed 
before  the  CDC  brought  new  life  to 
their  communities. 

liewer  a  narros^  based  cdnoepi,  the 
aX"*   have   developed    coooprehensive 
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designs  for  economic  rebirth  including 
housing,  health,  manpower  training, 
and  social  services.  They  have  been  ac- 
tive partners  in  the  creation  of  new 
small  businesses  and  in  the  enticement 
of  major  corpKirations  into  the  largely 
neglected  poverty  community. 

When  one  looks  at  the  Nation  as  a 
whole — at  the  contrasts  between  the 
wealth  of  a  private  corporation  such  sis 
Exxon  and  at  the  poverty  of  millions  of 
our  citizens — the  distance  we  have  yet 
to  travel  to  realize  our  national  ideals 
of  social  justice  is  apparent. 

The  CDC's  have  been  a  imique  tool, 
crafted  by  the  poverty  community  itself 
and  mobilizing  all  of  the  resources  and 
power  of  that  community  and  of  the 
larger  society  as  well,  in  seeking  to  di- 
minish the  gap  between  rich  and  poor 
America.  In  Roxbury  and  East  Boston 
in  my  own  State,  in  Hough,  in  Roches- 
ter, in  Salt  Lake  City,  in  southeastern 
Kentucky,  and  in  Harlem  and  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant,  men  and  women  are  dem- 
onstrating that  community  control  and 
community  participation  can  be  more 
than  catchwords. 

It  was  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant  that 
these  programs  first  begsm  when  Sena- 
tor Jacob  Javits  and  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  conceived  the  idea  of  Govern- 
ment support  for  community-based  cor- 
porations whose  goal  was  both  social 
and  economic  development.  The  initial 
special  impact  program  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  enabled  Bedford- 
Stujrvesant  to  begin  a  course  of  develop- 
ment that  continues  to  this  day. 

In  1972,  I  was  pleased  to  join  with 
Senator  Javits  in  sponsoring  a  new 
title  vn  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  which  expanded  the  special  impact 
program  and  sought  to  enlist  other 
Government  agencies  in  behalf  of 
the  self-help  projects  of  the  poverty 
community. 

This  year,  we  currently  are  working  on 
legislation  to  further  the  independence  of 
this  program  and  to  assure  continued 
and  expanded  Federal  support  for  it. 

Senator  Javits,  in  a  major  address  to 
the  Congress  of  Community  Development 
Corporations  at  their  annual  meeting,  set 
forth  both  the  philosophy  and  the  history 
of  this  idea  and  eloquently  spoke  of  its 
potential  for  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  by  Senator  Javits,  who  was 
honored  by  the  Congress  of  CDC's  for  his 
leadership  in  focusing  national  attention 
on  the  needs  of  the  poor,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remabks  or  Senatob  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs 

This  is  a  very  special  occasion  for  me  to 
address  this  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Congress  for  Community  Economic  Develop- 
ment, for  as  you  know,  it  was  over  six  years 
ago,  that  the  late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
and  I  added  the  "Special  Impact"  title  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  gen- 
erated by  our  desire  to  do  something  about 
the  futiwe  of  communities  such  as  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant,  New  York  where  the  community 
economic  development  corporation  Idea  to 
deal  with  a  major  poverty  problem  was  bom. 

A  little  over  a  year  has  passed  since  Sen- 
ator Edward  Kennedy  and  I  added  to  the  Act 


a  new  expanded  authority  for  community 
economic  development — title  VII — as  a  part 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972. 

Now,  under  these  authorities,  we  have  cur- 
rently 34  federally  fiuided  community  devel- 
opment corporations — split  almost  evenly 
between  urban  and  rural  areas — a  number  of 
rural  cooperatives,  and  75  lllce  privately 
funded  corporations  and  similar  entitles 
across  the  Nation  which  have  sprung  up  to 
harness  the  energies  of  their  communities. 

However,  despite  these  efforts,  the  circum- 
stances of  poverty  which  necessitated  the 
original  legislation  have,  if  anything,  gotten 
worse  rather  than  better. 

This  is  evident  from  our  own  personal  ob- 
servations if  one  takes  time  even  to  walk 
through  our  Inner  city  and  depressed  rural 
areas,  as  you  do  all  the  time;  there  is  sel- 
dom little  in  sight,  except  what  this  pro- 
gram has  buUt,  to  convince  us  or  those  who 
live  in  these  rural  areas,  that  there  has  been 
any  significant  change  in  the  overall  situa- 
tion, between  our  initial  national  recognition 
of  the  problem  of  poverty  and  the  present. 

What  we  see  with  our  own  eyes — and  hear 
from  the  people — in  human  terms  is  con- 
firmed by  the  statistic  gatherers: 

The  basic  problems  which  the  special  im- 
pact program  was  designed  to  address  are 
with  us  today  In  even  greater  abundance. 

Joblessness.  The  national  unemployment 
rate  In  January  1968,  the  year  the  "special 
Impact"  program  fxilly  conunenced  was  3.7% 
with  2,879,000  persons  unemployed.  The  fig- 
ures for  February,  released  just  last  Friday, 
show  a  rate  of  6.2%  national  with  4,753.000 
persons  unemployed.  Tou  know,  as  do  I,  that 
the  unemployment  rate  among  mtoority 
youth  In  the  areas  you  serve  hits  regularly 
30  to  40%  of  that  population. 

Inadequate  Housing.  A  1971  study  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  notes  that  the  number  of  aban- 
doned houses  in  our  central  cities  steadily 
increased  over  the  previous  five  years.  The 
present  situation  in  the  face  of  the  energy 
crisis  is  depresslngly  documented  by  the 
Washington  Center  for  Metropolitan  Studies: 
of  the  8  million  single  family  dwellings  oc- 
cupied by  tne  poor,  4  million  have  no  insula- 
tion, and  about  5  million  have  no  storm  win- 
dows or  doors.  One-fourth,  or  2  million,  of 
the  homes  are  In  the  coldest  or  moderately 
cold  climate  zones  where  temperatures  go 
below  freezing  in  the  winter  months. 

Lack  of  Business  Opportunity  for  Minor- 
ities. The  most  recent  statistics  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  show  that  In  the  entire 
nation  there  are  only  321,958  minority  owned 
firms. 

Welfare  Dependency.  In  1968,  there  were 
1,522,000  famUies  receiving  AFDC  (Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children)  with  an 
aggregate  of  6,086,000  recipients;  today  we 
have  In  the  Nation,  3,150,762  families  in  tliat 
category  with  an  aggregate  of  10,851,000  in- 
dividuals. 

Need  I  say  that  these  "national"  problems 
remain  concentrated  in  the  ghettos,  barrios, 
and  rural  poverty  pocketa  of  the  Nation, 
where — added  to  the  depressing  economic 
situation  which  affiicts  all  Americans — there 
is  a  dwindling  tax  base  coupled  with  in- 
creasing costs — a  "double  punch"  if  there 
ever  was  one. 

And  where  are  we,  as  these  problems  stare 
us  in  the  face? 

To  deal  with  joblessness,  we  have  a  new 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act,  signed  by  the  President,  establishing  a 
new  delivery  system  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernmental sponsors,  but  at  this  point  a  re- 
quest by  the  Administration  of  only  ti.88 
billion  for  this  fiscal  year  for  an  estimated 
359,000  "man  years"  of  training.  709,200  more 
with  summer  jobs  for  youth  and  36,700  pub- 
lic service  Jobs,  obviously  falls  far  short  of 
the  need. 

Incidentally,  with  respect  to  sununer  youth 


Jobs— a  matter  of  key  concern  to  you  and 
your  communities — the  Department  of  Labor 
estimates  that  the  709,200  nine  week  op- 
portumtes  to  be  provided  under  the  Ad- 
ministration's plans  with  an  aggregate  of 
$300,000,000  would  reach  less  than  one-fourth 
ol  the  number  who  could  benefit.  The  U.S. 
Conference  ol  Mayors  has  certified  to  me 
that  if  they  ha-l  the  funds  the  cities  could 
etfectively  provide  an  aggregate  of  1,111,483 
ten  week  slots  or  402.283  slots  above  the 
number  planned  by  the  Administration.  This 
wjuld  require  an  additional  $220,174,200.  As 
in  the  past.  I  .shall  urge  that  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  respond  to  these  docu- 
mented needs  by  adding  funds  to  the  Second 
Supplemen'al  Appropriations  bill,  soon  to  be 
considered  in  the  Senate. 

In  terms  ol  housing,  we  continue  to  haie 
essentially  a  "non-program"  as  the  Adminis- 
tration has  abandoned  the  commitment  made 
during  the  1960's  and.  as  it  contemplates 
other  approaches,  actually  has  brought  most 
efforts  to  a  standstill. 

In  terms  of  minority  enterprise,  we  have  a 
number  of  Isolated  modest  efforts,  with  new 
budget  authority  In  this  year  of  $35,693,000, 
about  a  tenth  of  what  the  Nation  expends 
each  year  to  maintain  the  Coast  Guard,  for 
an  aggregate  of  $53,327,000. 

In  terms  of  welfare,  we  are  still  stuck 
with  the  old  system,  unable  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  how  to  meet  the  challenge  made  by 
the  President  in  1969  in  proposing  the  Pam- 
lly  Assistance  Act.  and  worse  still,  have 
clamped  a  $2.5  billion  annual  ceUlng  on 
funds  for  social  services  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Obviously,  from  these  facts  our  general 
programs  can  hardly  be  said  to  hit  the  mark 
to  an  extent  sufficient  either  to  meet  gen- 
eral needs  or  to  make  unnecessary  special 
focus  programs  directly  from  the  federal 
government  to  the  neighborhoods  which  bear 
the  brunt  of  these  problems. 

And  yet,  the  Administration  seems  to  re- 
main resolute  In  Its  agenda  of  dismantling 
the  anti-poverty  program,  as  such,  which  was 
designed  to  provide  th?  framework  for  estab- 
lished efforts  of  the  kind  I  just  described. 

Health  programs  and  child  care  have  al- 
ready been  spun  off  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  manpower 
training  to  the  Department  of  Labor.  VISTA 
to   the  new  Action  agency,  and  so  forth. 

The  legal  services  program  will  soon  be 
taken  over  by  a  new  independent  legal  serv- 
ices corporation;  as  you  know  legislation  to 
establish  the  corporation  has  been  passed  by 
both  Houses  and  conference  Is  expected  in 
the  next  two  weeks. 

What  does  that  leave?  It  leaves,  basically, 
the  heart  of  the  program — OEO  Itself,  com- 
munity action  agencies,  and  your  effort  of 
community  economic  development. 

Under  the  Administration's  plans,  as  of 
this  June  30,  OEO  is  to  terminate  and  com- 
munity action  agencies  are  to  "sink  or  swim" 
on  the  strength  of  state  and  local  govern- 
mental help  from  general  and  special  revenue 
sharing — sources  which  have  already  ex- 
hibited little  "buoyancy"  for  the  hopes  and 
needs  of  the  poor. 

Community  economic  development,  the 
last  of  these  elements  which  the  Adminis- 
tration appears  to  care  at  all  about,  is  In  a 
sense  the  last  obstacle  in  the  way. 

And  they  propose  that  it,  as  you  know, 
be  transferred  by  legislation — since  the  1972 
amendment  precluded  Its  delegation — to  the 
Office  of  minority  Business  Enterprise  in  the 
Department  of  Conunerce. 

Under  these  circumstances,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  would  be  easy  to  take  the  Adminis- 
tration's plans  as  an  accomplished  fact,  view 
the  community  economic  development  effort 
as  essentially  "orphaned"  and  take  out 
"adoption"  papers,  pursuant  to  the  Admin- 
istration's plans  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  at  the  earliest  moment. 
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On  the  other  h*nd.  It  woxild  be  Just  as  rea- 
sonable for  you  to  stay  close  to  tttoee  who 
continue  to  support  you  "parent"  agency, 
OEO.  and  your  "brotlier"  community  action 
c.Tort,  and  •light  to  the  death." 

But  both  of  theee  options  reflect  eosen- 
ttatlly  a  reactive — U  not  negative — phlloeophy 
baaed  solely  on  the  cbjectlve  of  mere  sur- 
vival and  maintenance  of  the  status  quo. 

It  Is  a  policy  which  says,  at  best,  only 
what  we  have  been,  and  not  what  we  are  and 
What  we  can  be. 

And  so,  I  urge  that  we  put  aside,  for  the 
present  the  Immediate  question  of  where 
the  program  should  be  administered,  and 
resolve  that  question  ooly  after  we  have  had 
the  benefit  of  defining  our  long  term  objec- 
tives for  community  economic  development 
over  a  ten  year  period,  and  determining  what 
we  should  do  In  the  short-term  to  advance  It 
toward  those  objectives. 

IX>NC-TXXIC  08JECnVE3 

Ten  years  from  now,  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  have  a  very  mature  and  sophisticated 
syatam  of  oommunlty  coonomlc  develop- 
ment, exteadlng  over  the  entire  Nation — u 
ncA  to  all  areas  which  may  be  considered 
"special  impact" — potentlaUy  In  the  thou- 
sands— then  to  800  areas — or  twenty  times 
what  we  have  today. 

At  the  State  and  local  Iev«l,  I  would  en- 
vlskxn  substantial  auvportlng  efforts  to  com- 
munity eoonomtc  development  oorporatlons 
and  co-a|»  oomiag  through  the  carefully 
censtnieted  systems  of  the  "new  Federallam" 
In  arees  such  aa  manpower,  child  caire,  social 
services,  and  economic  development  gener- 
ally; in  the  new  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act.  we  sought  to  insiire  that 
community  based  groups  would  have  cer- 
tain "due  process"  provtalona  to  Insure  that 
they  receive  a  fair  share  of  funds,  and  these 
processes  should  be  locked  Into  other  legis- 
lation. 

And  at  the  Federal  level.  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  have,  in  addition  to  direct  funding 
servlcee  trom  the  "parent"  agency  and  sup- 
port from  other  ^g»rxr>if^_  ^^  entity  along  the 
lines  at  &.  aOfiO.  the  "Domestic  Knterprlee 
Bank",  which  I  proposed  in  June  of  last  year, 
based  upon  the  £>omesUc  Development  Bank 
proposal  which  I  offered  in  1867. 

TbK  Bank  wotild  be  actabUahed  as  a  proAt- 
maklng  eoiporatlon  autborlaetf  to  make  \ot^- 
tenn.  low-lntereat  loans  and  guarantees,  to 
participate  in  loans  with  public  or  private 
landen  to  eeek  partlelpaUon  in  its  loans,  and 
to  provide  supportive  managerial  and  teeh- 
nloal  asaletanoe.  In  mswicb,  tt  would  be  very 
much  like  the  World  Bank  In  Ita  purpose, 
operations,  and  straetura.  "me  World  Bank 
has  demonstrated  that  tlie  provision  of  at- 
tracUve  credit  Is  a  powerful  development  tool 
In  underdeveloped  axeae  and  that  aucb  a 
venture  can  be  eeonoastoaUy  aound.  In  Sscal 
year  1972.  the  World  Bank  eanied  $US  mu- 
Uon  In  net  *~*"'~*  and  made  more  than  92 
btlUon  In  loaaa  and  bee  raleed  over  M.i  Ml- 
llen  from  private  Investccs  for  Ite  bank  to 
govern mrnte'  development  activities. 

The  Dnmsetle  Bnterprtae  Bank  would  pro- 
vide the  leverage  for  secondary  eoiuces  at 
asetotanee— througk  ■"'^I'^g  leMtti^  Inetl- 
tutlone  and  new  iMidta^  Imtltiittoni  tu 
wkleb  oommimlty  ittTHhipmnnt  eoqMcatioM^ 
co-ops,  minotit^r  miHiipileu  eOorte,  and  sim- 
ilar acttvltles  wndd  kave 


Kow.  a  dream  of  this  kind  Is  not  going  to 
spring  up  automatically  "tram  the  soil"  over- 
night, and  It's  not  going  to  spring  up  at  all 
unless  we  move  forcefully  to  build  in  each 
of  these  areas  over  the  next  few  years. 

And^kua.  for  the  near  future.  X  urge  that 
we  ahandon  tbe  phUoeopliy  of  mere  korvlval 
or  "holding  our  own"  and  adopt  one  of  "ex- 
pansionism" and  hnak  fgno  new  siowMl 
toward  our  long-term  objectlvea. 


And  to  that  end,  I  propose  that  any  legis- 
lation dealing  with  the  continuation  of  the 
program  beyond  this  June,  include  at  the 
very  least,  the  following  basic  elements: 

Firtt,  a  clear  statement  of  the  program  as 
an  "Indigenous"  community  economic  de- 
vel(^ment  program,  and  not  as  something 
else,  with  all  the  flexibility  as  a  ptrogrammatic 
matter  which  it  has  had  to  date. 

Second,  in  whatever  agency  It  is  placed — 
and  I  will  discuss  that  shortly — that  a  sep- 
arate office  be  established  for  community 
ecxjnomlc  development,  or  if  combined  with 
an  existing  otBce,  then  community  economic 
development  be  given  the  principal  "billing", 
with  the  office  reporting  to  the  head  of  the 
agency. 

Third,  wherever  it  is  maintained,  the  pro- 
gram should  be  buttressed  by  a  special  Re- 
sources Advisory  Board  consisting  of  the 
heads  of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
the  Eoonomlc  Development  Administration, 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  other  agencies,  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  private  sector,  the  state  and 
local  public  sector,  and  the  CDCs  themselves, 
to  ensure  all  appropriate  fed«al,  state,  local, 
and  private  re•ourc^s  are  channeled  into  the 
community  development  effort  at  the  local 
level. 

Through  thU  Board — which  would  repli- 
cate the  basic  structure  of  the  conununlty 
development  corporations  at  the  local  level — 
and  through  amendment  of  the  laws  In  ques- 
tion, we  hope  to  ensure  a  greater  avallabUity 
of  fsderal  resources.  This  would  include 
funds  administered  through  block  grants  to 
the  states  and  cities,  or  directly,  for  ex- 
ample, the  assistance  at  EDA  In  public  works 
efforts,  and  of  SBA  in  permitting  CDCs  to 
use  their  basic  funds  to  a  greater  extent  for 
leveraging  purposes;  the  previsions  In  the 
1972  Economic  Opportunity  A«t  Amendments 
have  {MTompted  some  assistance,  but  as  you 
know,  not  enough,  and  further  measures  are 
necessary. 

Fourth,  It  must  have  expanded  funding. 
TToder  the  Administration's  ftscal  year  1975 
budget,  the  program  would  receive  approxi- 
mately 9S9.3  million,  about  the  same  amount 
aa  fiscal  1974.  Tb\s  amount  1«  Inadequate. 

This  request — and  the  tact  that  not  one 
new  program  has  been  funded  since  June 
1971 — Is  to  overlook  the  fact,  according  to 
OBO  itself,  that  new  applications  have  num- 
bered 76  to  100  per  year  in  reeent  years,  and 
the  reality,  doc\unented  by  Aetlon  for  Com- 
munity Economic  Development,  that  existing 
CDOb  could  use  effectively  W2.2  million 
nierely  to  expand  existing  ccenmltments  to 
a  meaningful  lev^  and  $86.S  minion  for  a 
"growth"  budget. 

I  would  not  want  community  economic  de- 
vrtopment  to  fall  into  the  "trap"  that  other 
social  efforts  have  fallen  tnt© — being  short 
funded  and  then  evaluated  out  of  existence — 
and  1  pledge  every  contlntie<  effort  to  In- 
crease fundi  under  the  existing  authority; 
in  my  opinion,  the  legislation  should  au- 
tbcriee  no  lees  than  $90  mllliDn  in  the  first 
new  fiscal  year  1976  and  $120  mfllion  in  the 
next  so  that  the  program  can  begin  to  meet 
its  potential. 

y</f>t,  I  recommend  that  the  legislation 
provide  a  more  q>eclflc  basis  than  under  the 
cuirent  law  for  bulMlng  upon  the  efforts  of 
the  Opportunity  Funding  Corporation,  in 
testing  banking  concepts  to  provide  addi- 
tional resources  to  CDCs  In  meeting  their 
long  term  objectives. 

In  addition  to  what  OFC  Is  already  under- 
taking, the  new  authority  efhould  direct  ef- 
forts to  provide  low  Interest  long  term  loans 
and  snarantees  to  service  the  ftnanclal  needs 
<rf  various  CDC  activities  without  prime  con- 
sideration as  to  the  leverage  of  government 
fxmds  wbldi  <»C  has  so  ably  proven  as  a 
viable  method  of  operation,  thiis  functioning. 
In  an  experimental  fashion,  like  the  propoeed 
Domectic  Enterprise  Bank. 
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Now,  if  we  can  agree  on  these  wWe  param- 
eters— or  some  others  which  you  and  your 
representatives  feel  are  key — tUen  the  ques- 
tion is  where  In  the  Federtd  gotexnment  the 
program  should  reside. 

To  decide  let  us  see  what  the  program 
really  reaches : 

Anyone  who  sees  in  action  the  taxi-cab 
company  run  by  the  Racine  WIsccnsin  CDC, 
the  BilsslBslppi  Delta  Foundation's  clothing 
company,  the  Job  Start  program  In  Ken- 
tucky, the  Denver  CDC's  supermarket,  the 
Harlem  Commonwealth  Couneil's  foundry, 
the  Office  Stationery  Supply  and  furniture' 
efforts  in  Nassau  county.  New  York,  the 
Alaska  CDC's  fish  and  food  c©-ops,  or  the 
McDonald  franchises  in  San  Antonio  or  Hous- 
ton, might  well  conclude  that  community 
e3onomlc  development  is  essentlaUy  a  minor- 
ity enteprise  effort,  to  be  lodged  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  represeatatlve  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment might  view  the  800  unite  of  housing 
now  being  planned  or  under  construction  in 
Bedford-Stuyvesant,  the  Ncrlti  Lawndale, 
Chicago  100  acre  Industrial  park,  the  Hough, 
Cleveland  Shopping  Center,  the  65  units  of 
housing  completed  by  Lununl  Indians  in  the 
state  of  Washington,  or  the  nxxlular  hous- 
ing factories  In  North  and  South  Dakota,  as 
conclusive  evidence  that  oommunlty  eco- 
nomic development  Is  basically  a  housing  ef- 
fort, appropriately  joined  with  HUD. 

A  Department  of  Labor  representative,  look- 
ing at  the  efforts  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant, 
where  5,000  persons  have  been  placed  in  jobs 
or  at  similar  efforts  in  Salt  Lake  City,  might 
conclude  that  it  is  a  manpower  program. 

The  D^jartment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
WeUare  might  base  its  interest  in  the  social 
services  effort,  for  example,  in  Roanoke,  Vlr- 
glala  where  a  health  clinic  serves  3,000  peo- 
ple, in  East  Boston's  day  care  center,  or  in 
the  East  Lob  Angeles  food  stamp  centers. 

Or  others  might  aes  it  as  a  basic  program 
as  the  "incubator"  of  new  ideits,  expressed 
in  the  waterfront  development  in  East  Bos- 
ton, or  the  Blllle  Holiday  theater  la  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant, or  in  a  number  of  proposals, 
including  one  In  Harlem,  for  Cable  TV  for 
the  community. 

Now  you  and  I  who  know  this  prognun 
well  and  live  with  it  almost  daliy  know  that 
It  is  all  of  these  "proprammatk;  tMngs"  in 
general,  and  none  of  them  In  particular. 

We  know.  In  fact  that  these  tfforts  across 
the  country  have  their  common»Jity  more  1 1 
their  Indigenous  nature,  their  ties  to  the 
business  community,  and  other  elements 
of  the  establishment"  and  In  their  flexibil- 
ity, than  any  particular  programmatic  thrust, 
except  in  the  larger  sense  of  fi»«»"ng  with 
the  problems  of  poverty  and  urtian  and  nuul 
decay. 

And  It  Is  precisely  berauBe  community  eco- 
nomic development  is  more  of  a  "mecha- 
nism" than  a  "program" — a  "dynamic",  if  you 
will — and  because  it  defies  "description"  in 
orthodox  terms,  that  It  was  placed  in  OBO  in 
the  first  place. 

And  therefore,  there  is  a  very  Heavy  burden 
of  proof  on  the  Administration  to  show  tha: 
under  its  proposal,  or  any  proposal  to  put 
it  into  one  bureaucratic  or  progranvmatlc 
"cubby-hole",  the  effort  as  we  now  know  It 
and  want  to  see  It  expand — will  not  lose 
these  unique  elements  through  some  pench- 
ant on  the  part  of  the  "parent"  agency  to 
recreate  it  In  its  own  terms,  or  place  It  un- 
der llie  whims  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment as  a  part  of  the  President's  proposals 
to  decentralize  eoonomlc  development  gen- 
erally. 

We  have  and  must  continue  to  explore 
every  proposal  In  good  faith  and  open-mlnd- 
edly;  as  you  are  working  at  tbt'  task  force 
level  with  the  Office  of  Minority  ISuslness 
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Enterprise,  so  are  we  In  the  Congress  get- 
ting a  measure  of  their  Intentions  with  re- 
spect to  this  program  should  the  Congress 
decide  to  transfer  it. 

But  there  are  now  forces  combining  in  the 
Congress  which  challenge  the  assumption 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (S 
to  die  this  June  and  that  should  also  be 
considered. 

This  arises  from  the  fact,  as  is  so  evident, 
that  the  political  and  economic  forces  are  ux 
flux  and  that  the  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration may  well,  in  the  end  be  guided  by 
the  fact  that  to  eliminate  OEO  and  com- 
munity action  agencies  could  mean  the 
eradication  of  a  key  delivery  system  to  meet 
the  energy  crisis  In  poverty  areas,  and  at 
the  ssime  time,  put  on  the  streets  out  <^t 
work,  the  over  180,000  persons  employed  in 
CAA's  across  the  Nation,  at  the  worst  pos- 
sible of  times. 

Only  time  and  our  own  efforts  will  tell 
whether  an  extension  of  OEO  can  be 
locked  into  law,  for  another  year  or  two 
years,  but  as  a  note  of  c^tlmifm  fcr  those 
to  whom  It  looks  bleak.  I  recall  that  last 
year  dismantlement  seemed  to  be  all  but 
fulfilled,  and  then  the  courts  Intervened  to 
Insist  that  the  program  be  carried  out  until 
last  June,  and  the  Congress  went  even  be- 
yond that,  appropriating  funds  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

To  these  existing  agencies,  may  be  added 
the  posslbUity — which  I  am  reviewing — of 
establishing  a  new  separate  entity,  patterned 
after  the  Farm  Home  Credit  Administration 
combining  the  concept  of  the  bank  and  a 
grant  making  program  into  one. 

I  am  currently  working  with  your  repre- 
sentatives in  developing  this  legislation,  and 
of  course,  will  give  much  consideration  to 
your  views  in  respect  both  to  the  long  term 
and  the  short  term. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  take  this  occasion 
to  urge  the  Administration  to  Join  with  us 
in  this  effort  to  expand  the  community  eco- 
nomic development  effort,  as  we  consider  the 
question  of  its  future  as  a  bureaucratic 
matter. 

It  has  always  puzzled  me  that  whUe  the 
Administration  certainly  has  not  sought  to 
kill  this  effort — and  has  imbued  It  with  in- 
creasing budget  requests  generally  over  the 
years — It  has  never  fully  embraced  It  as  Its 
basic  approach  to  the  problems  of  the  inner 
city  and  rural  depressed  areas,  for  the  pro- 
gram seems  to  have  all  of  the  elements  which 
the  President  has  emphasized  in  the  do- 
mestic area  since  1969: 

It  is  the  embodiment  of  the  two  key  prin- 
ciples underlj-ing  revenue  sharing — decate- 
gorization  and  decentralization— the  only 
difference  being  that  the  Administration 
callj  an  end  to  the  decision-making  process 
at  the  State  House  and  City  Hall — while  we 
believe  that  the  «0.000  people  in  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant,  for  example,  deserve  a  mecha- 
nism for  decision -making  as  much  as  the 
332,000  people  hi  the  entire  state  of  Wyo- 
ming for  whom  state  government  provides 
an  Immediate  outlet. 

I"  is  also  founded  on  a  key  premise  of  the 
Republican  phlloeophy — emphasized  by  this 
Administration — Involvement  of  the  private 
sector  In  solving  social  Ills. 

The  program  is  further  a  prime  example  of 
the  related  "business"  concept  of  the  "multi- 
plier effect "  as  shown  in  BedfawHStuyvesant 
where  the  first  $26  mUlion  in  Federal  help 
yielded  931  miUlon  in  non-fedena  loans  and 
investments,  increased  payrolls  ta  over  $26 
mullon  per  year,  private  oontrtbutions  of 
$8.5  mUllon,  and  real  estate  investments  of 
$12  mUlion;  ABT  Associates  of  Cambridge's 
review  of  our  efforts  across  the  country  con- 
cluded that  every  doUar  of  Federal  money 
bas  generated  80  cents  in  private  and  17 
centa  in  other  "pubUc"  funds,  roughly  dou- 
bling the  return. 
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It  also  has  played  its  part  In  dealing  with 
the  Administration's  concern  with  the  wel- 
fare "mess"  and  unemployment  generally. 
CDCs  now  employ  12.000  persons,  generating 
a  total  in  annual  salaries  of  98.100,000;  of  the 
12,000  persons,  40%  were  previously  unem- 
ployed and  15%  underemployed. 

Perhaps  for  these  very  reasons.  President 
Nixon  said  in  1963,  of  the  Community  Self- 
Determinatlon  Act— which  would  have  buUt 
upon  these  elements : 

"The  program  is  one  for  economic  develop- 
ment, within  the  ghetto,  for  building  pride 
and  independence,  for  enlisting  the  energies 
of  private  enterprise  and  creating  new  in- 
stitutions by  which  private  capital  can  be 
made  available  for  ghetto  investment.  I  am 
glad  to  see  it  imder  Republican  sponsorship, 
and  I  hope  it  receives  full  and  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress." 

Let  us  hope  that  we  can  get  that  message 
across  again  to  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  so  that  this  effort,  which  finds  iw 
strength  in  the  community — and  Is  only 
harnessed  by  the  CDC— and  which  you  have 
given  life  and  breath,  can  maintain  its  in- 
tegrity and  be  expanded  to  other  areas  and 
begin  to  help  to  transform  the  blight  that  is 
around  us  today. 


DISASTER     RELIEF     ACT     AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1974 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow, the  Senate  may  consider  S.  3062, 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  Amendments  of 
1974.  At  that  time,  I  propose  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  include  erosion 
in  the  list  of  disasters  for  which  FMeral 
assistance  is  available. 

On  March  11.  1974.  I  submitted  testi- 
mony to  the  Disaster  Relief  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee outlining  my  reasons  for  offering 
that  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record  so  my  colleagues  may  have  a 
chance  to  review  it  before  I  call  up  my 
amendment  tomorrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  fcs  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
ON  S.  3062,  DisASTEs  Relief  Act  Amend- 
ments OF  1974 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
op-jortunlty  to  add  to  the  Subcommittee's 
deliberations  a  few  words  about  Section  102 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  Amendments  of 

1974. 

Last  March  I  introduced  S.  1287  which 
would  have  Included  "erosion"  in  the  list  of 
natural  disasters  for  which  federal  assistance 
is  available  under  Pi.  91-606.  On  Septem- 
ber 13, 1973, 1  wrote  to  the  Chairman,  express- 
ing my  hope  that  the  Subcommittee  would 
Incorporate  that  biU  Into  Its  revision  of  the 
disaster  relief  law. 

In  the  Chairman's  recent  statement  upon 
Introduction  of  S.  3062,  he  noted  that  the 
substance  of  8.  1267  was  excluded  from  the 
proposed  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  "because 
of  the  extension  of  the  Flood  Protection  Act 
of  1973,  Pi.  93-234,  to  cover  losses  from 
erosion  and  approval  by  the  Senate  of  new 
demonstration  shoreline  and  streambank 
erosion  programs  In  8.  2798." 

The  new  demonstration  shoreline  eraelon 
programs  which  were  enacted  in  the  Water 
Reaouroes  Development  Act  of  1973  do  not 
addreas  the  same  problem  aa  8.  1267.  Of  the 
four  shoreline-related  sectiona.  one  provide* 
technical  and  engineering  aasletance  to  non- 
federal  pubUe  bodies,  another  dlreete  the 
f  eedbility  ctudy  of  an  hydraulic  model  of  the 


Great  Lakes,  while  a  third  calls  for  a  study 
of  low-cost  means  of  preventing  shoreline 
erosion  (and  authorizes  eight  demonstration 
projects).  The  only  one  that  considers 
emergency  or  disaster  situations  is  Section  27 
which  gives  tV.e  Corps  of  Engineers  authority 
to  combat  shoreline  erosion  on  an  emergency 
basis  m  limited  areas.  This  is  directly 
analogous  to  the  Corps"  emergency  flo-d  con- 
trol authcrity.  But  the  word  "flood"  is  not 
deleted  from  the  definition  of  "disjister" 
simply  b?cajse  the  Corps  can  try  to  fight 
fiords  on  an  eniergcncy  basis.  Neithei  shorld 
■erosion'  Ije  deleted  Just  because  the  Corps 
can  try  to  fight  erosion  on  an  emergency 
b:i3is.  The  streamjank  erosion  provisions  of 
tre  Water  Resources  Development  Act — like 
the  shoreline  erosion  provisions — do  not  ad- 
dress emergency  situations,  but  are  more  con- 
cerned with  studying  and  demonstrating 
pros  on  control  techniques. 

Further,  the  Corps'  emergency  erosion  con- 
trol authority  is  more  limited  than  its  flood 
control  authority  and  extends  only  to  pub'.lc 
or  nonprofit,  quasi-public  Institutions  and 
thus  Is  less  comprehensive  than  either  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  Corpi'  c:ner%en:..- 
flood  control  authority  or  the  assistance  pro- 
vided In  the  Subcommittee's  new  bill. 

It  Is  true  that  erosion  losses  are  included 
in  the  flood  insurance  program.  But  that,  I 
submit,  is  no  more  reason  for  excluding  ero- 
sion from  the  disaster  assistance  law  than 
it  would  be  for  excluding  floods.  Erosion  and 
flood  damages  are  similar  and  ought  to 
be  eligible  for  slmUar  benefits.  Just  as  the 
disaster  assistance  program  is  neccosary  in 
the  case  cf  flood',  to  supplement  flood  insur- 
ance, so  too  is  It  ne:esEary  in  the  case  of 
erosion  to  supplement  erosion  insurance. 

Flood  Insurance  does  not  eliminate  the 
need  for  disaster  relief.  If  "erosion"  is  not 
Included  in  the  definition  of  "dlsa-^ter  , 
none  of  the  emergency  assistance  available 
under  the  proposed  disaster  relief  law  would 
be  available  to  the  community  struck  by 
erosion,  including  siuplus  equipment,  emer- 
gency work  necessary  to  the  public  safetv. 
emergency  shelter,  temporary  bridges,  demo- 
lition of  unsafe  structures,  etc.  The  Inclu- 
sion of  erosion  In  the  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram dees  not  provide  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  disaster  caused  by  accel- 
erating erosion  can  be  as  serious  as  a  dis- 
aster by  some  other  cause.  Indeed,  the  dis- 
asters caused  by  erosion  and  flooding  can 
be  vlrtuaUy  the  same.  A  dismaying  string  of 
news  stories  describes  homes,  roadways  and 
beaches  washed  into  the  waters  by  the  re- 
lentless forces  of  erosion. 

In  practice.  It  Is  often  extraordinarily  dif- 
ficult to  categorize  the  cause  of  a  loss  as 
either  "erosion  "  or  "storm,  flood,  high  wa- 
ter, or  wind-driven  water."  In  many  cases  the 
causes  are  inseparably  mingled.  Then  assist- 
ance is  denied  because  losses  were  subjec- 
tively considered  to  be  "more  Uke  erosion' 
than  Uke  'flooding'  "  when,  in  fact,  the  losses 
were  caused  by  both.  A  rigid  adherence  to  an 
untenable  distinction  denies  the  disaster  vic- 
tims assistance  to  which  they  are  entitled 
No  one  Is  happy  with  such  arbitrary  deci- 
sions. The  continued  exclusion  of  "erosion  " 
from  the  definition  of  "disaster"  will  perpet- 
uate them. 

The  Senate  has  evidenced  Its  understand- 
ing of  these  problems  by  passing — on  two 
separate  occasions— amendmenu  which 
would  hav^^ncluded  "erosion"  in  the  PX 
91-606  definition  of  "major  disaster".  Once 
the  amendment  was  deleted  in  conference 
by  the  House  conferees  on  a  point  of  ger- 
maneness: once,  the  House  accepted  the 
amendment  only  to  have  the  entire  blU 
vetoed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  expect  that  there 
wiU  be  many  occasions  on  which  the  new 
disaster  relief  Uw  wUl  be  invoked  to  provide 
MslBtanoe  to  areas  with  aeveie  and  unfore- 
seen Moalon  problems.  I  think  the  nature 
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of  the  problem  and  the  careful  tailoring  of 
the  disaster  assistance  mechanism  in  the 
proposed  legislation  will  Insure  that.  I  do 
believe  that  this  compreheoslTe  revision  of 
the  nation's  disaster  relief  laws  should  be. 
In  (act,  comprehensive.  Unless  "erosion"  is 
included  in  the  definition  of  "disaster",  the 
day  may  come  when  authorities  stand  by, 
helpless,  as  a  community  suffers  catastrophic 
losses  from  such  a  disaster. 

I  hope  the  Subcommittee  will  Include  "ero- 
sion" In  Its  definiUon  of  "disaster". 


FINANCING   HIGHER   EDUCATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Bto.  President,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  recently  carried  an  excel- 
lent series  of  articles  by  Peter  Oomer 
on  the  current  situation  In  this  country 
with  regard  to  financing  higher  educa- 
tion. In  recent  months,  we  have  seen 
numerous  reports  that  higher  education 
Is  being  priced  out  of  range  of  the  mid- 
dle class  and  that  some  colleges  are  in 
imminent  danger  of  closing  because  of 
declining  enrollment.  I  believe  the  Tiib- 
ime  articles  present  a  balanced  view  of 
the  situation. 

Higher  education  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  proqierlty  and  well-being  of  this 
counUy.  None  of  us  can  afford  to  be  im- 
concemed  about  the  current  problems 
our  society  faces  in  seeking  adequate  and 
equitable  means  of  meeting  college  costs, 
and  I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  careful  attention  the  statistics  Mr. 
Corner  has  compiled. 

I.  myself,  after  extensive  tallcs  with 
constituents,  have  long  been  aware  of 
the  mounting  problems  in  higher  educa- 
tion financing  and  have  sought  solutions 
to  them.  In  the  coming  weeks,  I  Intend 
to  Introduce  in  the  Senate  legislation 
that  will  alleviate  some  difficulties  in  our 
current  system  of  financing.  For  the 
present,  however,  I  ask  that  the  three 
parts  of  Mr.  Gomer's  series  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  April  1,  1974] 
8bxs>skjn  Hn.i.  Qvrs  Stekpbk  as  Coujbos 

BXCOICES    A    LTrXURT 

(By  Peter  Oomer) 

(Note. — The  American  par-nts'  dream  of 
a  college  education  for  their  children  Is  fast 
becoml:  3  a  financial  nightmare  for  most 
Diiddle-clasa  families.  And  when  they  wake 
up  to  the  problem,  they  usually  discover  that 
It's  worse  than  they  ever  dreamed.  This  first 
article  of  a  series  explores  the  ramifications 
of  the  coUege  cost  crunch  to  middle  America.) 

Hardpressed  mlddle-lncme  parents  In 
shock  over  a  9.4  per  cent  boost  in  college  costs 
this  year — ^perhaps  80  per  cent  In  the  next  10 
years — may  get  another  Jolt  when  they  as- 
sume their  offspring  can  qualify  for  financial 
aid. 

Illinois  students  appear  luckier  than  most, 
thanks  to  a  strong  statewide  commitment  to 
higher  education.  However,  millions  of  Amer- 
ican families  face  uphill  fights  to  afford  the 
most  costly  heepsklns  In  ihe  world.  And  the 
hill   keeps   getting   steeper. 

The  cost  of  a  college  degree  across  the 
country  has  been  rising  faster  than  any 
other  Item  In  the  family  budget,  even  food. 
One  year  at  a  private  school  now  averages 
$4,039  and  $5,000  Is  not  imcommon.  Even 
state-supported  schools,  long  bastions  of  eco- 
nomical learning,  now  average  $2,400  a  year. 

But  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
predicts  average  costs  for  four  years  at  a 


state  school  will  Increase  33  per  cent  by  1978, 
and  80  per  cent  In  1983.  Prlvatt  schools  may 
jump  nearly  43  per  cent  by  1978,  or  86  per 
cent  by  1983.  And  government  figures  have 
tended  to  be  conservative.  By  1985,  It  could 
cost  parents  $75,000  to  educate  Ciree  children. 

But  If  the  hikes  don't  slow  down  as  pre- 
dicted in  10  years  dad  could  be  asked  to  shell 
out  $17,000  to  send  Johnny  to  Old  Ivy  for  a 
year! 

Parents  look  bark  at  their  college  years 
with  bittersweet  nostalgia.  In  1938,  Harvard's 
tuition  was  $420,  room  and  board  was  $556. 
Northwestern  charged  $332.  and  another  $350 
to  live  there.  This  fall  comparable  costs  for 
a  year  at  Harvard  will  be  $5,026.  Northwest- 
ern want^s  $4,830. 

Back  In  1942,  the  average  annual  fee  at 
public  colleges  and  universities  was  $91.  By 
1963,  it  was  $128.  By  1973,  it  was  about  $686. 

As  prices  increased,  the  reasons  remained 
stable:  Higher  operating  costs,  faculty  and 
administrative  salary  Increasee,  decreasing 
enrollment,  and  capital  Improvements. 

The  same  reasons  are  being  given  today. 

The  colleges  appear  in  as  m\ich  trouble  as 
the  parents  trying  to  afford  them.  Currently 
there  are  about  eight  mUlion  students  on 
camptis,  less  than  expected,  and  many  class- 
rooms aren't  being  utilized.  Tlie  Viet  Nam 
War  no  longer  lures  students  t©  the  campus, 
and  changing  lifestyles  have  aaade  the  di- 
ploma less  desired  a  passport  to  prosperity 
than  it  once  was. 

Declines  In  enrollment  were  not  expected 
so  soon  for  the  decrease  in  birth  rates  did 
not  begin  until  1957  and  tHe  coUege-age 
population  group  is  still  growing. 

The  1,500  private  colleges  in  this  country 
enroll  about  25  per  cent  of  the  students.  By 
the  19803,  they  may  have  only  15  per  cent,  at 
the  rate  local  college  systems  are  growing. 
The  smaller  private  schools  are  most  vulner- 
able— last  year  45  of  them  closed,  merged,  or 
were  absorbed  by  state  schools. 

Typical  Is  the  letter  one  youag  man  wrote 
to  Columbia  University  after  being  awarded  a 
place  in  Its  freshman  class  this  year.  He 
tiimed  down  the  coveted  slot,  even  tho  his 
parents  could  have  come  "within  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars "  of  the  $2,750  In  oosts  he  could 
not  afford  and  Columbia  could  not  cover  with 
scholarship  aid. 

"But  at  the  end  of  college  career,"  he  said, 
"I  would  have  had  no  bank  account,  $4,000  in 
loans  over  my  head,  and  exhausted  parents." 

Who  benefits  from  a  college  education,  the 
student  or  society?  Who  should  pay? 

These  questions  may  become  key  Issues  of 
the  '708,  as  beleaguered  middle -Income  fami- 
lies face  skyrocketing  costs. 

Postsecondary  institutions  tfefinltely  are 
big  business  with  Incomes  above  $30  bUllon, 
with  57  per  cent  of  that  at  public  institu- 
tions. 

Where  does  the  money  come  from?  About 
21  per  cent  comes  from  stude&ts,  and  par- 
ents. Another  31  per  cent  from  state  tmd  local 
governments,  27  per  cent  from  the  federal 
government,  and  21  per  cent  from  gifts,  en- 
dowments, and  other  activities. 

Schools  asked  for  $1,773  billion  from  the 
federal  government  last  year.  They  got  $773.6 
million,  $75.1  mUllon  less  than  they  had 
requested. 

The  total  federal  contribution  of  public 
funds  to  student  financial  aid  this  year  was 
V4  of  1  per  cent.  [.035  per  centj  of  the  gross 
national  product.  College  offlctels  term  this 
contribution  "insignificant." 

'These  figures  begin  to  focus  on  the  prob- 
lem," said  Leo  Gilchrist,  an  ofllclal  with  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  "There 
is  a  big  gap  between  what  1$  needed  and 
what  Is  available.  Student  aid  comprises  only 
14.4  per  cent  of  the  total  $30  bUllon  budget 
for  higher  education." 

"But  as  a  taxpayer,"  said  a  financial  aid 
officer  at  a  mldwestem  college,  "I'm  not  en- 
thusiastic about  providing  my  (ax  money  for 
a  student  to  go  to  school  freei." 


"If  a  family  making  $15,000  a  year  wants  to 
send  a  kid  to  the  University  of  Illinois,  it 
will  cost  $2,600.  I  think  it's  reasonable  for 
the  student  to  earn  $600  during  tlte  year,  and 
another  $600  during  the  sununer.  That  brings 
it  down  to  $1,400. 

"The  kid's  benefiting  directly  from  his  edu- 
cation. It's  the  parents'  responsibility,  and  I 
don't  think  it's  unrealistic.  I'm  not  sure  the 
money  Is  more  funds.  As  a  taxpayer,  I'm  not 
sure  at  all." 

Said  a  financial  aid  ofilcer  at  a  school  lo- 
cated at  the  other  end  of  the  state,  "If  the 
parents  want  their  child  to  get  an  education, 
the  kid  will  get  it.  He'll  do  anytfcing  to  get 
there." 

At  a  recent  midwestern  regional  meeting 
of  the  College  Board,  Byron  Himellck,  assist- 
ant director  of  the  Illinois  State  Scholarship 
Commission,  told  his  colleagues:  "The  ques- 
tion of  who  benefits  Is  more  widely  debated 
now  than  before.  The  debate  will  grow  be- 
cause the  amount  needed  for  student  aid 
will  be  increasing  in  greater  prc9>ortions  as 
more  and  more  students  from  low-income 
families  and  racial  and  ethnic  minorities 
appear  on  campuses." 

Himellck  outlined  the  alternatltves. 

The  primary  beneficiary  is  the  student,  and 
therefore  he  and  his  family  should  pay  all 
the  costs. 

Society  gets  the  benefit  of  an  educated  citi- 
zenry and  society  should  finance  nearly  all 
the  costs  from  public  funds. 

Tuitions  should  be  raised  for  those  who 
can  afford  it. 

"The  average  hoiisehold  Incoiae  for  1972 
was  $13,500,  for  the  family  with  a  college- 
age  child,  whose  major  wage  earner  Is  45  to 
54,"  Himellck  said. 

"Thus  we're  asking  families  with  incomes 
above  $10,000  not  only  to  pay  for  their  own 
kids,  but  pay  higher  taxes  to  Support  the 
American  education  system,  wltkout  giving 
them  alternatives  to  rising  costs  at  private 
and  public  institutions." 

Caught  in  the  crunch  of  rising  costs,  most 
parents  are  less  concerned  about  the  theories 
of  financing  higher  education  than  about 
how  much  financial  help  they  can  get  with 
their  offspring's  college  bills.  Most  of  them 
are  in  for  a  nasty  shock. 


(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Apiil  2,  1974) 

Proving  Need  to  a  Comfvtes 

(By  Peter  Oomer) 

(Note. — American  parents  who  eeek  college 
scholarships  for  their  children  must  show 
financial  need.  This  second  of  a  series  tells 
how  need  Is  determined  by  the  lafgest  "needs 
analysis"  system.) 

Scholarships  don't  go  to  bright  kids  any- 
more, unless  they're  needy.  And  middle- 
income  parents  who  think  they're  needy  may 
not  be,  according  to  current  stan4ards. 

Parents  must  prove  their  need  to  a  com- 
puter run  by  the  CoUege  Scholarship  Service 
(C.  S.  S.]  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  the  American  College  Testing 
Service,  or  other  so-called  "needs  analysis" 
agencies. 

The  largest  of  these  Is  the  New  York-based 
C.  S.  S.  Its  Parents  Confidential  Statement 
[P.  C.  S.]  Is  used  to  advise  more  than  4,000 
colleges  and  universities  and  state-sponsored 
and  other  scholarship  programs. 

The  current  concept  in  financial  aid  circles 
assumes  that  since  only  so  much  money  Is 
available.  It  should  go  to  the  neediest  stu- 
dents, lliere  Is  an  estimated  $2.5  billion  gap 
between  what  families  can  afford  and  what 
they're  asked  to  pay  for  college.  But  because 
a  student  benefits  most  directly  from  his 
education,  the  educators  believe  his  parents 
have  the  responsibility  to  pay  what  they  can. 

At  Issue  Is  what  parents  think  they  can 
pay. 

"Sure,  the  rich  don't  need  help,  the  poor 
can  get  It,  and  those  of  us  in  the  middle  are 
stuck,"  is  the  usual  lament  of  the  middle- 
class. 
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Nonetheless  C.  S.  S.  tries  hard  to  oblige 
the  schools  that  subscribe  to  its  service.  "We 
update  our  expectations  annuaUy  on  the 
basis  of  the  consumer  price  Index,"  said  Leo 
Oachrist,  a  C.  S.  S.  official.  "This  year's  up- 
date was  4.7  per  cent,  the  highest  we've  ever 
go:ie."  (Parents  probably  would  point  out 
the  cost  of  living  rose  nearly  10  per  cent.) 
The  agency  admittedly  fac:s  an  Imposs  ble 
task — to  be  fair.  Impartial,  and  objectively 
determine  what  basically  is  a  highly  subjec- 
tive decision  In  most  families. 

The  Parents  Confidential  Statement  bears 
an  unpleasant  resemblance  to  an  Income  tax 
form,  and  asks  similarly  searching  questions. 
Haw  much  do  you  make?  How  much  is  your 
house  worth?  How  much  do  you  have  in  the 
bank?  Owe  on  your  car?  Parents  also  must 
sign  permission  fcr  the  C.  8.  S.  to  examine 
their  income  tax  returns,  should  the  agency 
become  suspicious.  Colleges  usually  make  the 
sr.jne  requirement,  too. 

After  gathering  the  data,  the  comput3r 
digests  it,  ar.d  thru  an  ever-changing  and 
always  complex  series  of  formulae  recom- 
mends to  the  colleges  of  your  child's  choice 
how  much  money  you  and  he  should  be  abl3 
to  spend  on  his  education.  This  f  gure  is  then 
subtracted  from  the  school's  estimate  of  Its 
costs. 

Once  the  student  is  accepted,  and  If  the 
family  is  deemed  needy,  the  school  usually 
tries  to  offer  the  student  a  financial  aid  pack- 
age composed  of  grant-loan -Job  In  combina- 
tion. How  much  is  limited  to  the  funds  they 
have  available. 

The  C.  S.  S.  expects  parents  to  live  at  a 
"moderate  standard,"  as  defined  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  cf  Labor  Statistics  for  the  mlddle- 
tMrd  cf  the  country's  population. 

Based  en  t>e  latest  consumer  price  Index, 
used  by  C.  S.  S.,  moderate  standard  for  a 
famUy  with  one  chUd  U  $8,860  after  taxes; 
$10,310  for  two  children;  $11,650  for  three 
chUdren;  $12,670  with  four  children,  and 
so  forth. 

On  the  average  It  costs  families  $1,150  to 
maintain  a  child  for  nine  months  at  home, 
and  parents  are  expected  to  pay  at  least  that 
much  to  send  htm  to  coUege. 

Anything  above  this  "moderate  standard" 
Is  considered  "discretionary  Income"  by 
G.  S.  S.  and  should  be  used  to  educate  your 
chUdren.  Middle-Income  famUtes  are  hit 
harder  than  poor  famines  because  the  latter 
have  no  discretionary  liKX>me. 

A  huge  mortgage  doesn't  Impress  C.  S.  S. 
Neither  does  a  love  of  traveling.  You  spend 
$60  a  month  on  commuter  fares?  Move  closer 
to  work. 

Business  expenses  are  taken  Into  account, 
tho.  and  medical  expenses  over  $500  not  cov- 
ered by  insurance. 

If  your  wUe  wcrks,  C.  S.  S.  allows  a  deduc- 
tion up  to  $1,500  if  she  earns  more  than 
$3,760.  This  covers  on-the-table  expenses  she 
incurs.  And  you're  aUowed  to  deduct  $600  for 
each  dependent  relative. 

Families  with  more  than  one  chUd  In  col- 
lege are  expected  to  contribute  something 
towards  the  maintenance  of  each  one.  Any- 
thing above  the  $1,150  you're  already  paying 
to  maintain  a  child  at  home  should  be  di- 
vided among  the  numbers  of  offspring  in  col- 
lege. 

There  also  Is  rome  aUowance  for  repayment 
of  debts. 

A  student  Is  expected  to  hold  a  summer  Job 
and  contribute  toward  his  own  coUege  ex- 
penses. Whether  he  can  find  work  or  not,  a 
boy  stUl  is  supposed  to  earn  $400  the  sum- 
mer before  starting  college,  and  a  girl  Is  ex- 
pected to  kick  In  $300. 

Next  the  C.  S.  8.  computer  looks  at  your 
assets,  which  include  bank  accounts,  the 
equity  In  your  home,  stocks  and  bonds,  in- 
vestments, and  any  business  or  farm  you  own 
whoUy  or  in  part. 

Assets  enhance  the  economic  position  of  a 
famUy.  So  if  two  famUles  both  have  the  same 


income,  but  one  has  assets  and  the  other 
has  none,  the  famUy  with  aaeets  Is  expected 
to  contribute  mere  to  education  costs. 

For  example  Pat  Ptayboy  and  Fred  Frugal 
each  earn  $18,000  a  year.  Pat  loves  to  party, 
saU,  travel,  and  enjoy  life.  But  Fred  Frugal 
saves  dUlgently,  buUds  up  a  little  equity. 
has  nest  egg  for  the  future.  Fred  wUl  be  ex- 
pected to  liquidate  at  the  average  of  10  per 
cent  a  year. 

C.  S.  S.  recognizes  "a  certain  level  of  in- 
come and  assets  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  family."  In  fact,  said  a  C.  S.  S.  official, 
"we  expect  nothing  from  famUy  assets  up 
to  about  $10,000."  You're  als3  allowed  to 
save  a  pcrtlon  fcr  your  retirement  depending 
en  your  age  and  whether  or  not  you  have 
a  periston  plan  in  addition  to  social  security. 
If  your  chUd  has  assets  of  his  own — sav- 
ings, endowment,  trust  funds,  stocks  or 
bonds — one  quarter  of  these  are  expected  to 
go  towards  college  each  year  he's  an  under- 
graduate. 

Finally,  the  computer  compares  the  con- 
tribution it  believes  you  should  make  with 
the  total  ccsts  submitted  by  the  coUega. 
These  Include  tuition,  fees,  books.  suppUes, 
room,  board,  recreation,  miscellaneous  and 
travel  expenses.  ("Financial  aid  officers  press 
for  realistic  budgets,"  said  a  C.  S.  S.  official, 
•admissions  officers  tend  to  make  them  look 
cheaper  In  coUege  catalogs.  We  try  and 
be  realistic") 

If  the  total  costs  are  mora  than  the  par- 
ents are  ex::ected  to  provide,  that  amount 
is  considered  "need." 

This  information  Is  sent  to  the  college. 
It's  up  to  a  financial  aid  officer  there  to  de- 
termine its  validity,  and  what  type  of  aid 
should  be  granted.  It's  not  necessarUy  a 
scholcrshtp;  free  grants  are  the  most  de- 
Flrab>,  but  they're  also  olUn  the  least 
a'ailable. 

"What  often  happens,"  said  one  college 
official,  "is  the  first  aid  granted  is  an  auto- 
matic $1,000  loan,  then  an  automatic  $300- 
$800  work  study.  What's  left  Is  tacked  onto 
a  $200-$300  grant.  I  find  this  dependency  on 
loans  depressing." 

C.  S.  S.  sends  mere  than  a  million  re- 
ports a  year  to  college  financial  aid  officers. 
"I  think  the  expectation  from  middl''- 
income  parents  often  Is  unrealistic."  said 
Laura  Orafman.  cf  the  National  College  of 
Education  In  Evanston.  "But  overall,  the 
data  Is  excellent.  The  final  choice  belongs 
to  us  anyway,  and  we're  geared  to  help  the 
whole  spectrum  cf  students." 

They  have  to  be  careful,  tho.  Recently  a 
f'na-.clal  aid  officer  at  a  private  school  in 
Ohio  decided  to  exempt  home  equity  from 
needs  analysis.  Thus,  more  students  showed 
need. 

Rival  football  coaches  charged  this  was  a 
means  of  attracting  athletes  to  the  school, 
not  benefiting  scholars.  Such  deviation  from 
the  conference  norm  could  be  considered  a 
recruiting  violation.  The  battle  continues. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  3,  1974] 

Do  Poor  Rate  Top  PaioarriES? 

(By  Peter  Oomer) 

Many  people  fear  that  as  more  attention  is 
paid  to  the  middle-class  in  the  ooUege  ooet 
crunch,  the  pcor  will  be  left  out  in  the  cold. 

All  families,  tho,  regardless  of  income 
should  explore  every  avenue  of  financial  aid 
open  to  them.  Educators  resent  so-called 
scare  stories  which  pit  the  mlddle-claas 
against  the  poor.  Too  many  students,  they 
say.  become  so  discouraged  they  don't  even 
try  to  go  to  school. 

Msmy  students  from  middle-income  fam- 
Ules can  go  to  less  expensive  coUeges,  or 
families  can  cut  their  standards  of  living, 
educators  point  out.  but  the  poor  seldom 
have  these  options. 


'This  shift  in  priorities  is  disturbing."  said 
Byron  Himellck,  assistant  director,  scholar- 
ships and  grants,  minots  State  Scholarship 
Commission.  "If  it  comes  to  a  question  of 
who  should  get  aid.  It  may  not  be  the  low- 
Income  famUy  or  racial  minority.  That  stu- 
dent's need  may  be  $3,000,  and  a  school 
could  get  two  students  on  campus  who  only 
need  $1,500. 

"Already,  we're  finding  we  can  offer  a  high- 
need  student  $1,300  (our  legal  limit  I.  and 
he  finds  the  college  can't  offer  him  anything 
to  go  with  it,"  Himellck  said.  "I  think  we've 
slapped  him  twice,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned." 
But  the  pendulum  needn't  swing,  accord- 
ing to  Laura  Orafman,  director  of  financial 
aid  at  the  National  College  of  Education,  in 
Evanston. 

"Everybody  can  be  helped,"  she  said.  "A 
total  need  student  is  going  to  get  a  basic  ed- 
ucational opportunity  grant  (federal)  and 
Illinois  money,  and  he  may  get  a  grant  from 
the  college,  and  certainly  he  should  qualify 
for  a  loan.  If  a  student  wtmts  to  go  to  college, 
and  I  mean  self-help  and  opening  every  door 
that's  available  to  him,  there  is  a  way.  I 
don't  believe  there  is  a  famUy  of  any  income 
who  can't  do  It." 

However,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  re- 
c-!';tly  reported  that  a  young  person  who 
atte-ds  coUege  most  oft?n  is  directly  related 
to  the  parents'  level  of  income,  educatlor, 
and  occupation.  In  1971.  69  per  cent  of  fami- 
lies with  children  of  c:llege  age  and  incomes 
of  $15,000  or  mare  had  a  chUd  attending  col- 
lege. While  only  14  per  cent  of  families  eam- 
irg  under  $3,000  had  chUdren  on  campus. 

Coisequer.tly.  a  recsnt  committee  report 
by  the  College  Board  called  for  massive  aid 
for  low-income  students,  combined  with  ii- 
creaoed  tuition  for  those  who  can  afford  It. 

And  last  year,  the  CouncU  for  Economic 
Devi^lopment,    a    business-oriented    research 
group,  ifsued  a  controversial  report  calliper 
for  the  same  things. 
It  sustained  heavy  fixe. 

"It  is  time  to  blow  the  whistle  on  the 
growing  tendency  for  the  rich  to  make  gran- 
dlse  gestures  to  aid  the  poor  with  the  mo-ey 
of  the  middle-class,"  said  Rep.  James  O'Hara 
[D.,  Mich],  referring  to  the  corporate  execu- 
tives who  lead  the  council. 

These  proposals,  and  another  by  the  Car- 
negie Commission  on  Higher  Education,  also 
hoped  to  provide  a  plan  for  baUlng  private 
coUeges  out  of  their  current  financial  crisis 
by  ellr  -latlng  some  of  the  price  advanta-e 
enjoyed  by  compatlng  state  schools.  (The 
C.  E.  D.  plan  would  have  called  for  tuition 
increases  averaging  more  than  $55  a  year  for 
most  students  at  public  colleges  and  univer- 
sities.) 

Proponents  also  hoped  that  giving  grants 
to  students,  instead  cf  subsidies  to  schools, 
would  make  educators  compete  for  the  tui- 
tion money,  and  therefore  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  students  and  to  teaching. 

However,  critics  charged  the  concept  ran 
counter  to  toe  traditional  American  idea  of 
state  colleges  open  to  aU  dttaens  at  little 
cost. 

Some  schools  also  are  attempting  tc  at- 
tract middle-income  students  unable  to 
quillfy  for  aid  by  e^erlng  schol-rshlp  bas-d 
on  merit.  This  year.  New  York  University 
started  a  merit  program  aimed  directly  at 
famUies  earning  $12,000  to  $20,000  a  year. 
Texas  Christian  University  b«^n  a  program 
that  sets  stipends  according  to  high  schcol 
grades  and  test  eeorea. 

Critics,  though,  see  these  moves  as  attempts 
to  attract  brighter  students  and  flU  empty 
classrooms.  Su^  programs  often  are  viewed 
as  academic  clearance  sales  and  a  needless 
squandering  of  valuable  scholarship  re- 
sources. The  entire  system  of  needs  analysis 
was  :  -t  up  to  stop  Just  this  practice.  eriUes 
say,  to  do  away  with  bidding  for  bodies. 

nilnois  students  are  particularly  fortunrte 
In  having  a  strong  program  of  state  aid  to 
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students.  Illinois  ranks  third  of  all  28  states 
wblch  have  need-based  programs,  with  a  966 
million  appropriation  this  year,  wblch  Is 
helping  72,000  students  get  through  college. 

In  his  recent  budget  message,  Oot.  Walker 
cslled  for  an  $8.7  million  Increase  for  state- 
college  scholarshlpe  for  90  per  cent  of  the 
students  whose  famUles  earn  917,000  or  less 
annually.  Walker  also  denied  a  proposed  tui- 
tion hike  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Of  those  who  apply  for  state  aid.  about 
78  per  cent  of  Illinois  families  with  incomes 
above  912,000  are  showing  need  at  private 
schools,  according  to  Illinois  State  Scholar- 
ship Comxnlsslon,  and  34  per  cent  at  public 
Institutions. 

The  average  Illinois  State  Scholarship  Is 
$760.  and  Is  limited  by  law  to  91,300  a  year. 
Students  must  attend  approved  public  or 
private  schools  In  Illinois.  Parents  must  fill 
out  a  financial  report  similar  to  the  Parents 
Confidential  Statement. 

The  National  College  of  Education  In 
Evanston  Is  a  typical  small  [600  students] 
private,  expensive  [94,360  a  year]  school. 
About  43£  students  are  receiving  financial 
aid,  and  290  of  them  are  on  Illinois  State 
Scholarships. 

Some  76  per  cent  of  the  student  body  at 
DePaul  University  Is  receiving  state  scholar- 
ships. 

At  Northwestern  University,  46.9  per  cent 
of  the  school's  6.606  undergraduates  are  re- 
ceiving financial  aid.  The  average  grant  Is 
$14)00.  supplemented  by  a  9760  loan.  These 
amounts  are  expected  to  be  Increased  by  10 
per  cent  next  year.  In  line  with  Nothwestem's 
recent  price  hike. 

Parents  seeking  advice  should  check  with 
the  financial  aid  officers  of  their  child's  col- 
lege. Many  high  school  guidance  counselors 
aren't  always  aware  of  the  current  practices 
at  different  colleges. 

Aid  officers  also  administer  certain  federal 
programs  of  financial  aid.  These  Include  the 
Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  program  [low-Income  families  may  re- 
ceive up  to  $1,500  a  year]:  the  College  Work/ 
Study  Program  [$270  million  available  this 
year];  and  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan 
Program  [up  to  $6,000  a  year  may  be  bor- 
rowed.] 

Most  schools  also  will  have  students  apply 
directly  to  the  government  for  help.  The  new 
Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Pro- 
gram should  be  expanded  this  fall,  and  do 
cooalderably  better  than  last  year's  average 
grant  of  $340. 

Many  students  also  may  qualify  for  Social 
Security  Education  Benefits.  If  their  natural 
parent [s]  are  deceased,  disabled,  or  retired. 
Annually,  $7S0  million  is  appropriated  n«- 
tlonaly  for  this  program. 

Benefits  of  at  least  $220  a  month  are 
available  to  veterana,  tbalr  survivors,  or  de- 
pendents thru  Vatanma  Bducatlonal  Benefits. 

The  lUlnoU  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  pro- 
gram is  regulated  by  the  Illinois  State  Schol- 
arship Commlsaion  with  the  cooperation  of 
nearly  1.000  landing  Institutions.  More  than 
6.000  eligible  schools  thnnighout  the  natlm 
are  recognised.  Needy  freshmen  may  borrow 
up  to  $1,000,  sophMnores  up  to  $1,600,  and 
upperdaaamen,  up  to  $3JS00  a  year. 

"The  Important  thing  to  remember,"  said 
Laura  Grafman.  **ls  that  there  is  a  way.  If  the 
parent  really  wants  hla  child  to  have  a 
o(>Uaga  education,  and  If  the  student  wanta 
It  badly  enough,  there  are  resources  avail- 
able, and  professionals  who  will  do  every- 
thing poaalbla  to  help. 

'T>o(i't  forget.  Tbmi*  la  a  way." 


RBCOONIZINO  ARTISTIC  GENIUS: 
ROBERT  CHARLES  HOWE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  wben  the 
BaturdAjr  Evenliig  Post  magagtne  an- 
nounced Its  Norman  RockweU  Cover  Ooa- 


test  in  the  summer  1972  edition,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  competition  was  stated  as 
follows : 

Who  knows  where  .  .  .  proatlse  may  be 
hidden,  waiting  to  be  found?  Who  knows 
where  genius  lies?  We  only  know  that  it  is 
there,  somewhere  out  there.  And  we  aim  to 
find  It. 

Find  it  they  did. 

Painter  Robert  Charles  Howe,  a  19- 
year-old  resident  of  Mason,  Dl.,  won  the 
contest  "hands  down."  The  results  were 
annoimced  in  a  March/Aprfl  1973  Post 
article.  Of  Robert  the  Post  wrote : 

Art  Is  his  sport,  his  social  life,  his  life 
Itself. 

Personally,  I  am  extremely  proud  that 
Robert  is  one  of  my  constituents. 

The  young  artist  is  largely  self-taught, 
having  had  only  1  year  of  formal 
training.  In  the  family  basement,  he  la- 
bors over  his  easel  from  5  a.m.  until  sup- 
pertime  each  day.  His  studio  is  a  con- 
verted coalbln  that  his  grandfather  built 
before  the  furnace  was  instaJled  next  to 
it.  It  is  quite  small,  but  "large  enough  for 
genius  to  squeeze  in,"  the  Post  points  out. 

Robert  has  studied  the  work  of  many 
painters.  But.  from  the  very  beginning 
Norman  Rockwell  was  his  Idol.  At  the 
prodding  of  his  uncle,  a  Rockwell  enthu- 
siast, young  Robert  poured  over  the  pages 
of  the  Post  absorbing  the  Rockwell  laugh- 
ter and  tears.  It  was  an  art  class  in  itself. 

Robert  considers  Rockwell  to  be  supe- 
rior to  the  impressionist — to  the  Renoirs 
and  Rouaults  and  Toulouse-Lautrecs.  He 
beUeves  that  time  will  bear  his  opinion 
out. 

In  late  November  1972,  Robert  mailed 
one  of  his  paintings  to  Rockwell.  The 
painting  was  a  caricature  of  Rockwell 
adapted  closely  from  Rockwell's  own. 

No  word  came  for  1  month  of  impatient 
suspense. 

Then,  on  Christmas  Eve,  as  Robert 
ascended  the  steps  to  his  room,  he  found 
a  package  near  his  door.  It  was  the  paint- 
ing, returned.  On  it  RockwdJ  had  writ- 
ten "Very  well  done."  And,  he  signed  his 
name. 

Inspired  by  this,  Robert  desired  a 
meeting  with  the  artist  more  than  ever. 
Knowing  that  Rockwell  admires  Rem- 
brandt above  all,  Robert  wrote  to  the 
artist  with  diplomacy  far  beyond  his 
then  18  years: 

Perhaps  If  you  had  the  chance  to  be  with 
Rembrandt,  you  could  understand  how  I  feel 
about  asking  to  visit  you. 

Rockwell  consented  to  see  the  boy  who 
had  sent  him  the  caricature  that  he  so 
much  admired.  But  only  for  a  very  brief 
visit.  He  Is  a  very  private  person.  He 
works  every  day.  Since  all  the  world 
comes  to  knock  at  his  door,  he  parcels 
out  his  time  sparingly.  And,  his  painting 
comes  first. 

But.  when  Rockwell  saw  the  paintings 
that  the  boy  from  Mason  had  brought  to 
him,  the  Post  reports : 

T%e  careful  time  schedule  went  out  the 
window.  The  master  and  the  student  talked 
about  things  only  they  could  feel. 

The  restrained  artist  even  posed  for  a 
photograph  with  Robert— b  RockweU 
rarity. 

Norman  Rockwell  personally  judged 
the  paintings  entered  in  the  contest.  The 


judge  was  interested  In  all  the  sub- 
mitted work,  but  he  had  no  doubt  about 
his  decision.  Robert  Howe's  Work  won 
hands  down.  With  characteristic  inten- 
sity of  character,  Rockwell  declared  to 
the  Post  editors : 

Bob  is  better  than  I  was  at  18. 

Bob,  whose  sell-portrait  appeai'cd  on 
the  cover  of  the  March /April  1^73  issue  of 
the  Post,  has  begun  a  most  promising 
career.  As  a  result  of  the  contest,  he  is 
now  under  contract  to  the  Post  as  an 
illustrator  and  cover  artist. 

Americans  can  be  extremely  proud  of 
this  Nation's  artistic  achievements  and 
heritage.  American  artists  hate  had  an 
indelible  and  unique  influence  on  the 
traditions  of  all  forms  of  human  expres- 
sion. Particularly  in  these  timet  of  stress, 
art  is  an  essential  human  therapy. 

Mr.  President,  Robert  Howe  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  the  Nation's  con- 
tinued artistic  flourishing.  Because  I  be- 
lieve his  fascinating  young  career  will 
lead  to  future  greatness,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  March/April  1973 
Saturday  Evening  Post  article  referred 
to  earlier  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  only 
regret  that  the  Record  cannot  reproduce 
the  Post  cover. 

There  being  no  objection,  Ijhe  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  March/ 

April  1973] 
The  SATtTBDAT  Evening  Post  PaorDLT   An- 
nounces   THE    WiNNEKS    OF    THE    NOEMAN 

Rockwell  Coves  Contest — Thx  Amxbican 

Dream  Revistted 

Oenlus  is  no  snob. 

Once  upon  a  time  an  lllegltlm9te  son  was 
bom  to  Ser  Piero  and  Catertna,  flonna  d'Ac- 
chattabrigha  di  Piero  del  Vacca,  in  a  humble 
hut  under  the  south  side  of  the  cliff  of  the 
castle  of  Vinci,  facing  to  the  Italian  east.  The 
event  was  so  unnoticed  that  ev9n  Its  date, 
1452,  is  not  quite  certain.  But  the  time  would 
come  when  the  boy,  grown  to  manhood, 
would  call  on  the  home  of  a  nobleman  in 
Rome  and,  finding  him  out,  would  merely 
Inscribe  with  a  piece  of  chalk  oA  the  front 
door  in  a  single  msignificent  floivlsh  a  per- 
fectly formed  circle — for  did  not  all  the  world 
know  that  such  incredible  skill  could  only 
belong  to  the  greatest  artut  of  the  Renais- 
sance, perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  time, 
Iieonardo  da  Vinci?  Supremacy  vnas  his  call- 
ing card. 

A  lifetime  ago,  genius  again  touched  the 
head  of  a  tiny  girl  in  a  farmhouse  In  upstate 
New  York,  as  she  peeked  out  of  her  bedroom 
window  at  a  shimmering  spring  morning.  One 
day  Grandma  Moses  would  be  acclaimed  for 
the  primitive  poetry  she  brought  to  a  paint- 
ing of  that  scene. 

Not  quite  so  long  ago,  a  tousled-haired 
choirboy  In  the  handcarved  stalls  of  the 
towering  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  In 
Manhattan  made  sure  that  no  one  saw  him 
while  he  doodled  in  the  margins  of  his  hymn- 
book  during  the  sermon.  Today,  bidders  In 
the  most  exalted  art  salons  fall  over  each 
other  to  possess  the  tiniest  sketiih  with  the 
signature,  "Norman  RockweU." 

And  now,  right  now,  in  the  very  center  of 
the  map  of  America  (give  or  take  a  few  splin- 
ters on  your  ruler)  Is  the  state  of  Illinois. 
Smack  in  the  middle  of  Illinots  is  a  tiny  town, 
and  in  the  depth  of  its  quiet  residential 
streets,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  block, 
is  a  yellow  brick  house.  And,  14  the  heart 
of  that  family  residence,  downstairs  a  boy 
labors  over  his  easel  every  day  icora  6  ajn. 
to  suppertime  in  a  converted  coal  bin  his 
grandfather  built  before  the  funwce  was  in- 
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stalled  next  to  it.  That  Is  his  studio,  hardly 
big  enough  to  swing  a  cat  In,  In  Mark  Twain's 
pbrase. 

But  It  is  large  enough.  Large  enough  for 
geniiis  to  squeeze  in  again  and  steady  thoee 
young  hands.  For  they  belong  to  a  lad  you 
can  see  in  his  self-portrait  on  the  cover  of 
this  magazine.  Norman  RockweU  himself, 
who  has  appraised  the  work  of  Robert  Charles 
Howe  with  a  characteristic  intensity  and 
largeness  of  spirit,  says  that  Bob  "is  better 
than  I  was  at  eighteen." 

If  you  will,  stop  for  a  second  and  open 
your  heart  to  what  this  really  means.  The 
master's  works  are  on  tour  all  over  the  United 
States  and  our  greatest  museums  have  had 
their  placid  routines  Joggled  and  their  turn- 
stiles twirled,  as  unheard-of  throngs  came 
to  gaze  at  the  paintings  of  Norman  Rock- 
well. The  man  who  sees  things  very  much 
with  their  own  eyes,  had  they  only  the  gift 
which  is  his — to  look  where  the  small,  won- 
derful things  of  life  are  hiding,  and  then 
to  put  It  forever  on  canvas. 

And  yet  Norman  Rockwell  can  praise  with 
such  generosity,  with  an  arm  across  the 
shoulders  of  this  unknown  young  student/ 
artist. 

Set  yoiu:  fears  aside.  The  American  dream 
still  lives,  and  Is  In  good  hands,  let  cynics 
say  what  they  will.  We  shall  never  know, 
really,  where  to  look  for  genius.  But  rest 
assured,  it  will  always  be  there,  in  the  secret 
places  which  are  part  of  God's  plan. 

Our  own  faith  may  have  fadtered  a  little 
a';  the  beginning,  when  SatEve-Post  started 
the  Norman  Rockwell  Cover  Contest.  We 
wrote:  "Who  knows  where  another  such 
promise  may  be  hidden,  waiting  to  be  found? 
.  .  .  Who  knows  where  genius  lies?  We  only 
know  for  sure  that  It  Is  there,  somewhere 
out  there.  And  we  aim  to  find  it." 

Then  the  paintings,  the  sketches,  the  char- 
coals, began  to  flood  In.  We  could  see  that 
some  were  quite  good,  some  merely  compe- 
tent, others  merely  an  indication  that  art,  no 
matter  how  diligently  pursued,  Is  not  for 
everyone. 

Then,  unexpectedly,  we  got  a  call  from 
eighteen-year-old  Robert  Charles  Howe. 
Could  the  family  drive  down  to  our  Indian- 
apolis ofBce  and  submit  his  work  In  the  com- 
petition? We  swallowed  hard  and  said  yes, 
of  course  (one  of  the  burdens  of  this  business 
is  the  constant  necessity  to  find  a  gentle  way 
to  turn  aside  hope,  leaving  Just  enough  so 
that.  In  case  we  were  wrong,  all  chance  of 
success  might  not  be  eKtlngulshed). 

So  the  lad  you  see  here  walked  In  with 
his  father,  George.  Bob  Is  precisely  as  he 
paints  himself.  He's  medium  size.  The  hair 
Is  red,  very  red  in  certain  lights.  He's  quiet, 
but  he's  easy  to  talk  to.  There's  plenty  of 
boy  still  left  there;  the  man  Is  emerging. 
He  had  a  number  of  his  sketches  and  paint- 
ings with  him,  and  as  he  and  his  father  be- 
gan to  unwrap  them,  we  hoped  against  hope 
that  It  wouldn't  be  too  hard  to  respond.  The 
two  of  them  were  aU  eagerness,  close  to  shak- 
ing, but  it  must  be  confessed  that  Bob  was 
the  cooler  of  the  two. 

Then  they  put  out  for  Inscectlon  what  you 
can  see  here.  The  eelf  portrait  In  the  mirror — 
"Holy  Cowl  Look,  mom,  making  like  Norman 
Roekioell!"  The  beautifully  fashioned  paint- 
ing of  his  father  as  the  eternal  salesman — 
shabby,  almost  defeated  but  not  quite, 
gamely  coming  up  with  lust  one  more  stale 
Joke  that  ml^ht  clinch  the  deal.  And  there 
stood  his  father  in  rerson,  a  well-prcomed 
and  confident  Industrial  designer.  The  like- 
ness was  perfect,  but  the  young  artist  had 
gone  beyond  copying  the  outer  image  and 
had  added  his  own  inner  dimension  to  the 
figure.  Like  RrckweU.  Liks  Rockwell??!/ 

Next  we  saw  the  painting  of  Richard  Nixon 
and  Splro  Agrew  again  In  the  familiar  mood 
of  the  Rockwell  naintihg  on  the  UJI.  theme. 
And  there.  In  the  background.  Bob  Howe 
had  painted  himself  as  one  of  the  component 
figures.  Just  like  Rockwell.  Like  Rockwell??  1 1 


There  was  a  caricature  of  Norman  Rock- 
weU, slmUar  to  the  one  RockweU  had  done  of 
himself  .  .  .  scout  cap  askew  above  a  rakish 
countenance.  And  the  beginnings  of  a  sketch 
of  the  street  on  which  Bob  lives,  Rockwellian 
in  mood,  and  reminiscent  of  the  hundreds  of 
little  streets  which  have  appeared  in  Post 
covers  and  iUustratlons — real  streets  and  real 
people,  captured  in  a  moment  of  time,  for  aU 
time. 

Everybody  talked  at  once. 

We  can't  expect  you  to  believe  this,  but 
you  should,  because  It  Is  the  literal  truth. 
Bob  is  largrty  self-taught.  He  has  had  only 
a  year  of  formal  training,  and  that  was  In 
the  art  classes  of  St.  Xavier  College,  near 
his  home.  Great  credit  must  go  to  those 
teachers.  They  knew  what  they  had,  and  they 
moulded  him  wisely  without  changing  him. 
Art  students  today  are  often  eager  for 
modern  modes  and  techniques.  Here  was  a 
lad  who  had  opted  for  the  disciplines  and 
representational  techniques  of  the  old 
masters,  but  especially  of  Norman  Rockwell. 
There  are  those  in  art  circles  who  are  Jealous 
enough  of  RockweU's  great  commercial  suc- 
cess to  try  and  deny  him  the  palm  cf  true 
art.  Fortunately,  Bob  was  among  wiser 
counsellors.  They  taught  him,  as  he  says, 
that  "thinking  is  an  Important  part  of 
painting."  They  taught  him  to  read  deeply 
into  the  history  of  art,  to  study  the  work  of 
the  masters.  They  taught  him  to  study 
anatomy,  and  today  he  is  seldom  far  from 
his  book  of  complicated  drawings  of  bones, 
muscles,  and  the  human  form. 

But  that  was  for  Just  a  year. 

What  about  the  rest? 

Bob  tells  it  himself.  "When  I  was  In  first 
grade,  I  remember  that  whUe  the  other 
kids  were  doing  stick  figures  I  was  sketchlnir 
them." 

He  drew  everything.  But  from  the  begin- 
ning Norman  RockweU  was  his  Idol.  Bob's 
grandfather,  the  late  George  DlUon,  was  a 
Rockwell  fan,  and  he  often  summoned  the 
little  boy  to  pore  over  the  pages  of  the  Post 
for  the  RockweU  laughter  and  tears.  It  was 
a  kind  of  an  art  class  in  itself.  And  when  Bob 
started  to  draw  the  world  aroxmd  him. 
Grandpa  never  let  the  boy  take  It  either  too 
seriously  or  to  lightly,  nicknaming  him 
"Mick"  for  Michelangelo. 

The  big  day  in  Bob's  life  came  during  a 
visit  with  his  troop  of  boy  scouts  to  the 
Chicago  Museiun  of  Art.  He  knows  every 
painting  there — the  Vermeers.  the  Van 
Goghs.  the  Rembrandts — but  Bob  thinks  for 
himself,  and  he  had  already  decided  years 
ago  that  Rockwell  has  it  aU.  In  modeling 
himself  after  Rockwell,  he  was  going  for  the 
top.  Bob  states  quietly  enough,  but  firmly, 
that  he  considers  RockweU  superior  to  the 
Impressionists,  to  the  Renoirs  and  Rouaults 
and  Toulouse-Lautrecs,  and  he  thinks  that 
time  wUl  bear  him  out. 

This  Is  not  a  stubborn  loyalty  on  his  part, 
because  untu  recently,  he  had  no  contact 
with  RockweU  the  man,  and  his  hero  worship 
was  strictly  a  one-way  message.  But  he  had 
studied  RockweU  deeply.  Bob  knows  all  of  the 
loosely  structured  sketches  RockweU  brought 
back  from  his  many  trips  to  Europe — 
the  quickly  captured  mood  of  a  Paris  street, 
a  Carpathian  bridge  disappearing  into  eve- 
ning mists,  a  peddler  hawking  next  to  a  Cairo 
mosque.  And  Bob  Howe  boldly  speaks  right 
up  and  claims  that  Rockwell's  complete  out- 
put equals  the  Impressionist  cadre  any  day, 
and  that  RockweU's  American  classics  are 
more  meaningful  than  anything  the  French- 
men ever  did. 

Well,  anyway,  on  that  day  of  the  troop's 
visit  to  the  Museum,  Bob  caught  sight  of  that 
bi:j  and  expensive  RockweU  album  published 
only  a  few  yesurs  ago,  with  the  most  extensive 
coverage  of  the  artist's  work  extant.  His 
father  said  yes  te  coiUd  have  It — If  he  bought 
It  with  his  own  money.  So  Bob  did. 

Bcb  is  first  an  artist,  but  he  is  a  rugged  kid 
besides.   Up   In   hla  bedroom,   otherwise  as 


austere  as  a  monk's  cell,  he  has  three  Rock- 
wells on  the  walls,  but  next  to  his  bed  U  a 
little  shelf  on  which  there  are  three  basebaU 
trophies  he  won  in  the  Little  League  as  a 
catcher  who  hit  more  home  runs  than  any- 
one else,  and  who  almost  made  it  to  the 
Little  League  World  Series.  He  can  handle 
himself.  So  he  bought  the  big  book  for  him- 
self. It  lies  now  close  to  the  shelf  outside  his 
studio  where  he  keeps  his  other  treasures — 
books  of  the  Uves  and  works  of  the  old 
masters. 

Art  is  his  sport,  his  social  life,  his  life 
itself. 

"I  don't  mind  being  a  loner,"  says  Bob.  "I 
even  like  cloudy  days.  Maybe  because  I'm  not 
tempted  to  go  out,  away  from  my  studio." 
His  light  comes  from  inside. 

He  has  help.  Bob's  mother  and  father,  Jean 
and  George  Howe,  have  never  wavered  in 
their  conviction  that  their  youngest  son  has 
a  special  gift.  There  are  two  older  Howe  boys, 
out  in  the  world  on  their  own  now,  who  are 
making  their  way  by  conventional  careers. 
But  the  parents  discerned  at  an  early  date 
the  special  attributes  of  their  youngster,  and 
although  it  is  often  the  way  of  parents  to 
sacrifice  their  own  comforts  and  luxuries  for 
the  sake  of  their  children,  the  Howes  have 
managed  to  do  this  and  more — since  Bob, 
who  is  indeed  something  special,  obviously 
doesn't  think  he  is.  He  has  been  brought  up 
wisely,  ready  to  use  his  great  talents,  with  an 
understanding  of  his  own  place  in  the  total 
picture.  Last  Father's  Day,  the  Howes  bundled 
Into  the  family  car  and  headed  for  Stock- 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  the  home  of  Norman 
RockweU.  They  were  inspired  by  Rockwell's 
response  to  a  painting  Bob  Howe  had  tent 
him  late  In  November  of  the  previous  year. 
This  was  the  caricature  of  RockweU,  adapt- 
ed closely  from  Rockwell's  own — one  boy 
scout  to  another.  Bob  had  maUed  it  him- 
self, but  when  no  word  came,  he  con- 
cluded that  he  was  getting  Just  what  he 
deserved  from  the  famous  man.  Indifference. 
But  ...  on  Christmas  Eve,  as  the  boy  went 
up  the  stairs  to  his  room,  there  was  a  package 
oa  the  step  at  the  top.  It  was  the  little  paint- 
ing, returned:  and  on  it  Rockwell  had  writ- 
ten, "Very  well  done,"  and  signed  It.  There'll 
never  be  a  Christmas  like  that  again  in  Bob 
Howe's  life,  not  quite. 

So  off  they  went  to  Stockbridge.  Norman 
Rockwell  Is  a  very  private  person,  and  he 
works  every  day.  But  all  the  world  comes  to 
knock  on  bis  door,  so  he  must  parcel  out  the 
time  he  has  for  others  or  they  will  consume 
him,  with  so  much  painting  to  do,  stUl  ahead 
of  him.  RockweU  did,  of  course,  consent  to 
say  hello  to  the  boy  who  had  sent  him  the 
caricature,  but  only  for  a  moment.  Bob  con- 
fesses to  a  smaU  bit  of  diplomacy  in  asking 
for  the  audience.  He  knew  that  Rockwell  ad- 
mires Rembrandt  above  aU.  So  Bob  wrote 
saylDg  that  "perhaps  If  you  had  the  chance 
to  be  with  Rembrandt  In  person,  you  can 
imderstand  how  I  feel  about  asking  to  visit 
you."  Not  bad  for  an  eighteen-year-old. 

Bob  does  not  merely  copy  RockweU.  He 
idolizes  him,  as  we  know,  and  he  has  pat- 
terned his  style  after  RockweU.  However,  "I 
rank  RockweU  as  our  greatest  painter.  But  I 
try  to  learn  a  little  from  everybody.  I  love 
the  Impressionists,  but  then  again  I  love 
the  Flemish  painters  too  and  the  Dirtch,  and 
I  try  In  some  way  to  put  them  unlversaUy 
together.  I  study  especlaUy  the  technique  of 
Verraeer  with  light — The  Wom^n  in  The  Red 
Gown,  the  Uttle  diamonds,  the  highlights.  I 
want  to  portray  everything  as  closely  as  I 
can  to  real  life,  but  not  to  the  point  where 
it's  mechanically  done.  I  want  to  give  It  a 
personal  feeling.  I  don't  want  to  be  Mr.  Rock- 
well, I  want  to  be  me.  I  love  the  scenes  he 
has  portrayed,  the  type  of  things  he  has  done, 
and  I  sincerely  feel  that  I  would  like  to  foUow 
him  In  portraying  the  American  scene — If 
possible,  as  weU  as  he  did,  but  in  my  own 
way,  for  my  own  time.  To  see  reality  with  the 
artist's  eye.  ReaUty  by  Itself  may  not  be  In- 
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to  portray.  Imt  thai  you 
moat  mo«a  aooietlklBg  Into  tt,  er  tilsgcr  aocne 


■iw  Ite  1X9*8  paintings. 
CMvCul  tka»  MbMtuls  vont  oat  tb* 
Tb*  wtrtw  aad  tlta  stmleDt  talked 
abeot  tbtaga  only  tiMy  ooold  toeL  BockwaU 
ta  a  laHiBliml  kind  at  pcnoa,  but  wbra 
Oaotfa  Bo«*  aMcad  tf  Da  would  poae  for  a 
ptetar*  with  Bob.  NanBaa  eoaaented.  and 
tbay  pond  as  too  aaa  then  with  this  artlde. 
In  the  center  of  the  great  man's  studio.  Bob 
shyly  admits  ttiat  be  put  an  answering  arm 
around  the  older  man,  which  doesn't  show  In 
the  picture.  "Ha  was  bard  and  muaeuJar." 
says  Bob.  Iba  popU  who  came  to  touch  the 
mstei  also  f oaad  a  suui. 

So  now  the  young  student  is  also  a  man. 
lltwstSMi  today,  ba  wUl  have  the  family  ga- 
tags  eoBvsrted  taato  a  new  studio.  His  box  of 
pipes  (dossBt  Mocamn  Bockwell  SBwke  a 
p^T).  his  Uktaty  of  old  masten.  and  his 
sfealatoB  and  the  books  on  anatoa&y  wUl  aU 
go  aloag.  to  bo  at  his  elbow  while  he  forgets 
•vasythlng  else  at  the  easel.  The  coal  bin  ti 
BO  more.  But  that  Is  where  tt  all  started, 
wbara  *'lllck"  parsoed  his  particular  BotA- 
welUan  star. 

Whare  did  this  Aakerlcan  dream  start? 
Who  can  aay?  His  father  pretends  to  no  great 
artlstte  talaat.  Btother  Jsan  likes  to  sing  for 
ton.  Otaadfathsr  was  In  the  p^j^trvg  bud- 
and  Qraadmotber  Ukes  music  and  an 
Highland  fling.  But  there  may  be 

hint  m  this — the  *^owe."  according  to 
soitersd  Aa^-Sazon  mutations  In 
and  can  ba  traced  back.  If  you  go 
far  enoogh.  to  a  Qetman  forebear  who  was 
celebrated  In  his  day  for  the  beauty  and 
dMIcsey  of  his  woodearrlng.  That  line  dls- 
c^Ub*  may  have  found  Its  way  into  Bob's 
hands,  perhaps.  No  matter.  They  are  there. 
and  they  can  paint,  and  that  Is  what  mat- 
tan  now. 

And  what  of  the  future?  Well.  It  be^an  to 
shape  up  for  Bob  Howe  when  Norman  Rock- 
well graciously  consent  to  Judge  the  entrant 
palnUngs  la  the  contest  naased  In  his  honor, 
and  wa  Jotimeycd  to  Stoekbrldge  with  a 
passel  of  art  for  his  inspection.  If  you  have 
ever  attempted  to  transport  Taluable  paint- 
ings Tla  air,  you  wUl  luiderstaad  the  dQemma 
we  faced — the  tender  mercies  of  airline  bag- 
gage departmenta  are  too  well  known  to  sea- 
soned tratalers  for  us  to  concelTc  of  commlt- 
Ing  our  prscUms  art  cargo  to  such  thumps 
and  pltehlngs.  swift  aa  they  may  bs  with 
more  study  cargo.  So  It  was  necessary  to  woric 
cut  a  way  of  carrying  them.  But  airlines  do 
not  permit  luggsge  aboard  larger  than  will 
fit  under  the  passenger's  seat.  And  we  had 
some  bigglsa. 

Then  came  the  Inspiration.  Airlines  win 
pernalt  a  passenger  to  carry  with  him  a  gar- 
ment bag  which  the  stewardess  usually  man- 
ages to  stow  away  In  a  compartment  buUt  for 
the  porpoae.  The  tnspliation:  pack  the 
paintings  In  garment  bags.  WeU,  we  man- 
aged to  fill  up  a  couple  of  them  to  the  brim, 
and  stoked  up  our  courage  to  get  them 
aboard.  Wblle  the  Lady  Bdttor  diverted  the 
attantlon  of  the  stawaideeaes  and  oAclato 
with  naive  queatlotis  conocmlng  whether  the 
wings  would  sUy  on  the  aircraft  or  not.  the 
Mr.  Bdltor  moved  swtftty  up  the  aMee,  bear- 
ing the  heavy  and  rigid  bags.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  once  or  twice  In  his  headlong 
flight  he  bumped  teto  other  passengers,  so  If 
yo«  hear  any  rumora  to  the  effect  that  a 
cosqrta  at  people  are  travaltag  by  air  today 
who  apparently  stlU  wear  armor,  you'n  get 
the  soesssge — tt  was  na. 

Thsra  wsre  tow  potnts  at  which  the  deosp- 
ttoB  might  have  been  dcCaetad.  but  thanks 
to  the  duplicity  of  the  lAdy  Bdlter  and  the 
suiacla  al  the  llr.  Bdltor.  the  paintings  made 
It  aU  the  w^.  and  the  paopla  who  wsm 
bumped  by  ths  garmant  bags  wlU  never  be 
the  same  again. 

Ones  we  warn  in  Stockbrldga.  Norman 
Beckwall: — who  doss  avacTthlog  with  dutSfB- 


terlstlc  caia  and  thoroughness — wanted  to 
view  the  competing  pamtlngs  ta  the  proper 
light,  so  they  were  taken  over  to  his  studio 
pna|>tty.  Tha  light  was  Just  right,  and  the 
great  painter  examined  these  hopefuls  with 
all  the  seriousness  he  might  lend  to  a  scru- 
tmy  of  a  new  addition  to  the  Louvre.  His  de- 
cisions wen  positive.  Bob  Honre's  work  won 
hands  down.  RockweU  statsd  flaUy  that  he 
was  way  out  ahead  of  others.  But  the  Judge 
was  Interested  In  the  work  of  all.  The  second - 
place  winner,  by  Gene  L.  Boyar,  caused  him 
to  remark  on  the  texture  and  treatment  of 
the  leaves,  as  reminiscent  of  Wyeth. 

But  Robert  Charles  Howe  had  won.  His  re- 
ward was  something  he  may  not  have  envi- 
sioned In  his  wildest  dreams.  His  seU-portratt 
appears  on  the  cover  of  this  Issue  of  the 
Post,  and  now  he  Is  under  oontract  to  the 
magaalne  as  cme  of  Its  cherished  Ulustrators 
and  cover  artists,  so  that  his  career  is  ac- 
tively launched  and  you  will  be  seeing  his 
work  again  in  the  future.  He  Is  also  wading 
Into  a  highly  challenging  project — a  contem- 
porary version  of  that  famous  graphic  con- 
cept of  American  masculinity.  The  Arrow 
Collar  Man.  This  Is  the  imaga  which  In  one 
case  reflected  the  swooned -aver  profile  of 
John  Barrymore,  and  adorned  the  bedroom 
mirrors  of  mUllona  of  sighing  damcels  In  a 
more  serene  age.  But  It  also  has  its  particular 
challenge  artistically  to  Bob  Howe,  since  It 
was  the  creation  of  that  fine  artist,  J.  C- 
Leyendecker,  who  in  turn  was  the  Idol  of 
Norman  Rockwell  And  so  now  it  Is  only 
chronologically  appropriate  that  the  baton 
and  the  brush  should  be  passed  on  to  Bob 
for  him  to  have  a  try  at  that  classic  profile. 
His  1973  Arrow  Shirt  Man  (the  detachable 
collar  went  out  with  the  klaxon  and  Billy  B. 
Van's  Pine  Tree  Soap)  Is  scheduled  for  a 
debut  In  our  very  next  Issue.  Norman  Rock- 
well views  the  cycle  beginning  again,  remini- 
scent of  his  own  career,  and  reniarks  that 
whUe  be  wishes  the  young  artist  well,  the 
boy  will  succeed  very  much  an  the  strength 
of  his  own  talents.  Time  will  show  their 
emerging  tarms.  One  thing  is  sure — bis  in- 
spiration will  not  flag,  and  his  growth  has  al- 
ready conunenced.  There  will  be  trials,  but 
Bob  will  meet  them. 

Bob  Howe  has  quiet  wells  deep  in  him 
where  the  real  answer  lies.  When  he  first  de- 
cided he  was  painting  well  enough  to  actual- 
ly merit  signing  a  canvas,  he  did  so  with  his 
full  name,  Robert  Charles  Hofwe,  the  "Char- 
les" being  in  there  for  a  favorite  uncle  who 
bad  died  young.  Since  signing  canvases  might 
well  become  a  lifelong  habit.  George  asked  if 
he  had  thought  over  the  maitter  of  signing 
his  entire  name. 

"Yes,"  said  Bob.  "I  thought  that  if  things 
worked  out  for  me.  this  way  Uncle  Charles 
might  be  able  to  live  a  little  more  after  all." 

So.  Uncle  Charles,  there  ycu  are  on  the 
cover  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  And  the 
chances  are,  you're  going  to  ba  there  again. 


THE  GUARDSMAN  AND  HIS  JOB 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  In  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  Wilmington  Morning  Journal 
there  appeared  an  article  by  columnist 
Bill  Prank  on  the  excellent  job  which  Col. 
Albert  A.  Poppitl  has  dona  in  Delaware 
to  promote  employer  statements  of  sup- 
port for  the  National  Guard. 

These  statements  of  support  are  In- 
tended to  draw  the  employer's  attention 
to  the  responsibilities  of  the  guardsman 
to  his  country  and  community  and  insure 
that  he  will  not  be  penalized  in  any  way 
In  his  employment  for  the  time  which  he 
nmst  take  to  fulflU  his  Guard  obligations. 
1  am  a  signatory  of  one  of  these  state- 
ments which  Senator  THintMONs  distrib- 
uted to  Members  of  the  Soiate. 

As  I  iccently  stated  In  a  speech  In 


Milford,  Del.,  I  believe  VtaX  we  should 
give  more  attention  to  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves  as  a  meatis  of  main- 
taining a  high  quality  defense  establish- 
ment at  a  reasonable  cost  Fcff  this 
reason,  the  efforts  of  Colwiel  PoppiU  and 
many  others  to  see  that  the  Guardsman 
will  not  be  discriminated  against  in  terms 
of  career  opportunities,  promotions  In  his 
job,  or  vacation  time  are  extremely  im- 
portant. These  efforts  help  maintain  a 
strong  National  Guard  and  hence  a 
strong  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Bill 
Frank's  article  on  Colonel  Poppiti  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THE    OlTAaDSMAN    AKO   UlB   JOB 

(By  BUI  Frank) 

The  volunteer  cltlzen-soldler  is  a  part  of 
the  American  tradition. 

This  applies  to  the  citizen  tolunteers  In 
all  segments  of  the  nation's  armed  forces. 

It  also  Is  part  of  the  Delawars  tradition  as 
symbolized  by  the  rifleman  on  the  state's  coat 
of  arms. 

But  what  about  the  attitude  c€  the  clttoen- 
soldler's  employer? 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  Bmployers"  Support 
Week  which  starts  next  Monday.  A  week  to 
encourage  employers  to  support  employes 
who  participate  In  the  National  Guard  or 
other  reserve  units  of  the  nation's  armed 
forces. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  Du  Pont  Co.  In 
WUmlngton  was  one  of  the  first  employers  In 
these  parts  who  gave  special  consideration 
to  Its  men  In  the  Delaware  National  Guard. 

50  years  ago,  the  Du  Pont  Co.  established 
a  policy  that  any  employe  who  signed  up  with 
the  National  Guard  would  not  be  deprived  of 
hl3  regular  vacation  period  if  he  spent  two 
weeks  training  with  the  Guard. 

In  many  ways  this  was  advanced  thinking 
and  It  Is  now  part  of  the  employment  prac- 
tices of  hundreds  of  American  corporations 
and   businesses. 

But  a  lot  more  employers  are  yet  to  be 
enlisted  In  this  cause  to  Insure  the  establish- 
ment of  a  viable  reserve  military  force  as  part 
of  the  volunteer  armed  units  of  the  nation. 

About  a  year  ago,  a  national  oampalgn  was 
started  by  the  National  Committee  for  Em- 
ployers Support  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve, 
headed  by  James  M.  Roche,  fbrmer  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  General  Motors. 

Here  In  Delaware,  C(d.  Albert  A.  Poppittl 
(Delaware  Air  National  Guard  retired)  spear- 
headed the  movement. 

The  aim  was  to  get  employers,  large  and 
small,  to  sign  a  statement  of  support,  recog- 
nizing the  National  Guard  and  the  other  re- 
serve units  "as  essential  to  the  strength 
of  our  nation  and  maintenance  of  world 
peace." 

But  there  had  always  been  a  problem. 

Many  employes,  although  anxious  to  Join 
the  Guard  or  other  reserves,  were  worried 
about  their  employment  status,  vacations 
and  career  opportunities. 

They  asked  such  questions  aS:  "Suppose  I 
am  caUed  away  for  training  and  suppose  I 
am  summoned  Into  a  tour  of  active  duty, 
what  happens  to  my  job?  Wb«t  happens  to 
my  chances  of  promotion? 

And  untu  the  Roche  committee  on  a  na- 
tional levti,  and  the  efforts  of  Poppittl  on  the 
Delaware  scale,  I  dont  think  too  many  em- 
ployers gave  those  pomts  mu«}h  considera- 
tion. 

How,  however,  many  tso^iyafen.  particu- 
larly state,  county  and  municipal  govern, 
ments,  have  come  to  realise  that  the  military 
reserves  are  vital  to  the  safety  of  our  oom- 
munltlea,  as  waH  ss  that  of  th*  nation. 
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What  the  Roche  committee  says  is  simply 
this: 

"An  employer's  statement  of  support  does 
not  require  any  employe  to  Join  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  any  reserve. 

"But  it  does  mean  that  an  employer  says 
to  his  employes  that  they  wUl  not  suffer  any 
job  hardship  because  of  service  In  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  reserve." 

In  other  words  the  Roche  committee  is  not 
asking  employers  to  become  recruiting  agents, 
but  rather  to  treat  employes  who  do  Join  up 
with   consideration  and  Justice. 

The  response  in  many  parts  of  the  nation 
has  been  most  unusual.  Roche  says  some 
employers  are  even  going  so  far  as  to  make 
up  the  pay  differentials.  Hence,  in  the  event 
that  an  employe  is  called  up  for  Guard  train- 
ing, his  company  will  make  good  any  salary 
losses  he  may  experience.  , 

In  the  event  that  any  employers  are  In- 
clined to  give  the  Roche  committee  their 
serious  consideration,  may  I  remind  them 
that  there  Is  a  whale  of  a  difference  between 
a  National  Guardsman  of  50  or  75  years  ago 
and  one  of  today? 

The  Guardsman  of  today,  at  least  In  Dela- 
ware, Is  no  longer  the  haphazardly  trained 
militiaman  of  generations  ago. 

He  Is  trained  under  rigid  federal  standards 
and.  If  necessary.  It  would  not  be  too  diffi- 
cult for  even  an  average  Guardsman  to  step 
into  the  active  military  ranks  and  do  the  Job 
the  active  scldler  is  required  to  do.  This  also 
applies  to  the  Air  Guard,  the  Navy,  Coast 
Guard  and  Marine  reserves. 

I  witnessed  phases  of  this  several  years 
ago  when  X  accompanied  the  2eist  U.S.  Stra- 
tegic Communications  unit  of  the  Delaware 
Army  National  Guatd  to  Germany. 

The  regulars  there  said,  "Hey — the  Guard 
is  coming." 

That  was  not  in  derision,  but  In  glee.  It 
meant  that  the  regulars  could  go  off  on  leave 
while  the  Guardsmen  took  over  their  Jobs. 

And  in  case  you  didn't  know,  scores  of 
Delaware  Air  National  Guard  personnel  are 
Just  as  qualified  right  now  as  regulars  in  the 
VS.  Air  Force. 

To  sum  It  all  up,  Employer  Support  Week  la 
intended  to  establish  a  strong  relationship 
between  the  business  and  industrial  commu- 
nity and  tht  volunteer  citizen-military. 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  testi- 
fied last  week  before  the  HEW  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  on  the  need 
for  an  immediate  increase  in  public  serv- 
ice employment  funds  during  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

A  cosponsorshlp  letter  was  circulated 
by  myself  and  Senators  Cranston,  JAvrrs, 
Nelson,  Mondale.  Hart,  and  Bath  for 
our  proposal  to  amend  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1974  to  include  an  additional  $350  million 
in  public  service  employment  fimds  for 
the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year.  This 
would  raise  the  level  of  Jobs  back  to  the 
level  diuing  the  initial  operating  period 
of  the  Emergency  Employment  Act. 

The  amendment  would  create  an  addi- 
tional 197,000  jobs  to  those  now  planned 
by  the  administration.  Other  Senators 
joining  us  now  in  recommending  this 
amendment  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee are  Senators  Pulbright,  Case, 
Moss,  WiLLiAiis,  Metcalt.  Hattield. 
Stkvinson.  Hathaway.  Clark,  Tunnst, 
HiniPHRrs',  Bttrdick,  and  Gravel. 

The  AFL-CIO.  the  League  of  Cities 
and  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Governors'  Confer- 
ence have  endorsed  our  proposal. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony  by  Senatob  Edwajso  M.  Kennedy 

Mr.  Chairman:  For  myself,  for  Senator 
Cranston,  Senator  Javlts,  Senator  Nelson, 
Senator  Mondale,  Senator  Percy,  Senator 
Hart  and  Senator  Bayh,  let  me  express  our 
appreciation  to  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  our  views.  We  have  Joined  to  make 
a  plea  to  the  Committee  for  an  emergency 
increase  of  S350  million  in  the  level  of  appro- 
priations during  the  next  three  months  for 
public  service  Jobs. 

The  situation  as  it  stands  today  is  as 
follows : 

First,  there  is  an  unemployment  rate  of 
5.2  percent,  representing  more  than  4.7  mil- 
lion Americans  without  work.  It  is  an  unac- 
ceptable level  of  unemployment  that  bears 
witness  not  only  to  the  crisis  in  energy  but 
to  the  crisis  m  economic  policymaking  that 
has  characterized  this  Administration.  That 
figure,  I  might  add,  reflects  only  the  official 
level  of  unemployment  and  does  not  reveal 
the  number  of  Americans  who  are  able  to 
find  only  part-time  Jobs,  or  those  whose 
full-time  Jobs  do  not  permit  them  to  live 
above  the  poverty  line. 

Second,  we  have  seen  the  promise  and  the 
success  of  the  public  service  employment 
program  which  operated  across  the  country 
under  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1971.  Yet  today,  fewer  than  80,000  Jobs  are 
filled  under  this  program,  a  pale  reflection 
of  the  program  at  its  height,  when  some 
230,000  Jobs  were  being  funded  In  conununl- 
tles  throughout  the  land.  The  Jobs  in  hos- 
pitals and  schools,  on  police  forces  and  fire 
departments,  on  highway  and  transit  crews, 
pollution  control,  park  maintenance  and 
rural  development — these  Jobs  dispelled  the 
make-work  myth.  They  were  vltually  needed 
by  their  communities  and  they  represented 
a  wise  public  Investment  not  only  ta  public 
needs  but  ta  human  betags. 

In  Massachusetts,  our  experience  was  over- 
whelmtagly  positive.  Nearly  all  of  the  339 
towns  and  cities  within  the  state  partici- 
pated In  the  program.  In  addition  to  the  state 
Itself.  Not  only  were  some  7,300  Icdividuals 
provided  Job  opportunities,  but  nearly  40% 
of  that  total  were  subsequently  hired  as  full- 
time  employees.  In  town  after  town,  they 
worked  in  law  enforcement,  ta  education,  in 
transportation  and  public  works,  in  health 
and  hospitals.  In  parks  and  recreation  and 
in  provldtag  social  services. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  program  which  met 
with  such  overwhelming  public  approval  and 
acceptance.  X  might  add  that  both  the  Gov- 
ernor's office  and  the  mayor  of  Boston  have 
taformed  me  that  It  is  their  view  that  funds 
utillztag  the  delivery  system  of  EEA  could 
be  used  immediately. 

A  still  unreleased  Labor  Department  study 
shows  these  nation-wide  results — Admtais- 
trative  costs  were  only  1.9  percent,  meaning 
that  approximately  98%  of  aU  funds  went  to 
the  Jobs  themselves  Vietnam-era  veterans 
comprised  37  percent  of  all  participants;  41 
percent  were  minority  group  members,  14 
percent  were  former  welfare  recipients. 

A  stUl  xmreleased  Labor  Department  study 
shows  these  nationwide  results:  Admtalstra- 
tive  costs  were  only  1.9  percent,  meantag 
that  approximately  98%  of  all  funds  went 
to  the  Jobs  themselves.  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans comprised  37  percent  of  all  partici- 
pants; 41  percent  were  mtaorlty  group  .•nen.- 
bers,  14  percent  were  former  welfare  recip- 
ients. One  half  of  all  participants  went 
directly  to  unsubsidlzed  public  or  private 
employment.  Withta  a  year  of  leaving  the 
program  82  percent  of  aU  participants  were 
employed.  Six  months  after  leaving  the  pro- 
gram, former  participants  were  earning  61  % 
mora  than  they  had  pricu-  to  the  BBA  ex- 
perience. For  blacks,  youths  \mder  32  and 


welfare  recipients  those  average  tacome  ta- 
creases  were  63  percent.  90  percent  and  over 
100  percent  respectively. 

The  EEA  represented  the  Congress  putting 
action  ta  place  of  the  Admtaistration  anti- 
welfare  rhetoric.  Instead  of  ordering  men 
and  women  to  leave  the  welfare  rolls  wh?n 
there  were  no  Jobs,  we  provided  the  Jobs 
so  that  these  who  were  able  to  wcrk  had 
a  chance  to  leave  the  welfare  roU  and  be- 
come contributing  members  of  society.  In 
fact,  some  23,000  welfare  recipients  became 
tacome  earners  ta  the  first  yeai  of  the  EEA 
I  might  add  that  the  number  of  applicants 
far  out-distanced  the  number  of  Job  slots 
available. 

Third,  we  have  a  new  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Tratalng  Act  (CETA)  which 
was  signed  tato  law  on  December  28,  1973. 
Yet,  I  have  here  regulations  issued  on  Marcn 
19,  1974,  which  are  yet  to  take  effect.  These 
represent  the  sixth  draft,  I  believe,  of  pro- 
posed regulations  and  even  t>ese  are  still 
subject  to  comment  until  May  4.  Clearly,  the 
prime  sponsorship  system  establl>^hed  under 
the  new  law  is  not  gotag  to  be  ta  opera- 
tion from  some  time.  In  fact,  it  Is  extreme- 
ly doubtful  whether  the  new  delivery  -ys- 
tem — particularly  for  Title  I — can  be  opera- 
tive for  at  least  three  months. 

Thus,  we  are  faced  with  a  critically  high 
level  of  unemployment,  a  proven  program 
ta  the  EEA,  and  a  new,  untested  and  compli- 
cated delivery  system  in  which  the  bugs  are 
still  to  be  discovered — let  alone  to  be  re- 
moved. In  this  situation,  we  are  suggesting 
an  emergency  relief  measure,  most  properly 
the  subject  of  a  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Bill,  and  one  which  the  new  manpower 
law  Itself  authorizes. 

Under  Section  3(a),  of  CETA,  a  special 
transition  authority  is  granted  the  Secre- 
tary to  obligate,  prior  to  July  1,  1974,  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  to  provide  con- 
ttaued  assistance  for  public  service  employ- 
ment, utUiztag  the  already  proven  delivery 
system  of  the  Emergency  Emoloyment  Act  of 
1971. 

We  are  propostag  that  this  provision  be 
Implemented  for  the  next  three-month  peri- 
od so  that  vitally  needed  funds  are  pumpted 
lr.to  the  hands  of  the  Jobless  and  the  econ- 
omy at  the  moment  when  both  require 
help — not  months  too  late. 

Calculated  on  a  three-month  basis,  this 
would  lift  the  levels  of  directly  funded  pub- 
lic service  jobs  by  197,000;  140,000  new  Jobs 
under  Section  6  and  57,000  new  positions 
under  Section  6.  Naturally  we  hope  at  least 
this  level  would  be  matatained  through  con- 
tinued fundtag  imder  CETA  in  Fiscal  1975. 
By  then  hopefully,  CETA  will  be  fuUy  opera- 
tional. Our  request  for  funding  would  ta 
addition  to  the  $250  million  for  "ntle  n  under 
CETA  proposed  by  the  Administration.  I 
would  note  that  the  Admtaistration  Title  n 
request,  besides  betag  limited  ta  its  imme- 
diate appllcabUity  because  of  the  time  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  appropriate  delivery  sys- 
tem, also  Is  restricted  to  communities  of 
over  6^  percent.  Yet  another  49  areas  had 
unemployment  rates  between  4.5  percent  and 
6V4  percent.  AU  of  those  areas  would  be 
unable  to  receive  any  funds  for  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  tmder  the  Admtaistration  request.  If 
one  were  to  look  at  the  Title  I  request  of  the 
Administration,  the  $1.6  bUllon  requested  is 
sufficient  only  to  matatain  the  manpower 
tralntag  program  level  of  the  previous  year, 
with  no  additional  funds  that  can  be  used 
for  public  service  employment. 

If  this  Committee  desires  to  see  funds 
carried  to  the  states  and  communities  for 
public  service  employment  immediately  upon 
passage  of  this  Supplemental  Appropriations 
BUI,  then  our  amendment  Is  the  best  vehicle 
and  perhaps  the  only  vehicle  that  can  do  the 
Job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  level  of  Jobs  we  are 
suggesttag  is  not  exorbitant.  It  is  a  level 
that  represents  less  than  five  ptercent  of  the 
total  men  and  women  unemployed. 
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R  rejiresenta  m  position  that  Is  supported 
not  only  by  the  Leagne  of  Cities  and  the 
Confeience  of  Mayors  but  by  \b%  OoTemors 
Conference,  aa  wen  as  the  AF-dO. 

Before  oonelnttng,  I  wouM  like  to  add  a 
brief  commentary  on  the  measure  we  are 
proposing  In  the  context  of  the  Supple- 
mental BUl  and  the  Administration  requests. 

As  much  as  In  any  orerall  budgetary  eval- 
uation, the  Supplemental  AppropriatlonB 
Bm  represents  a  decision  on  priorities.  It  in- 
volves a  determination  based  on  the  com- 
peting demands  for  federal  dollars. 

In  that  determination.  I  bellere  that  our 
request  can  be  funded  without  In  any  way 
breaking  the  budget. 

Let  me  note  that  the  Admlntetratlon  has 
put  forward  a  VSJ  billion  supplemental 
budget  request  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fenae  alone.  Their  request  tndndes  permis- 
sion to  spend  H74  mUUon  more  In  military 
aid  for  South  Vietnam. 

When  I  look  at  the  Knes  stretching  through 
the  employment  offloes  throu^out  my  states, 
where  230,000  persons  are  unemployed  where 
the  unemployment  rate  Is  now  at  7.7  percent, 
even  under  the  new  Labor  Department  rules, 
then  I  think  our  request  Is  even  conserva- 
tive. Vtt  are  requesting  only  tS60  million.  The 
Administration  Is  requesting  H74  million 
for  guns  for  Saigon. 

I  cannot  help  but  brieve  that  the  national 
taterest  would  be  better  served  tf  the  (360 
million  we  requested  were  subtrasted  from 
the  9474  mimon  In  the  mltttary  aid  request 
for  Boutb  Vietnam.  I  might  add  that  I  doubt 
the  uecBMltj  or  deslrabaity  of  appTovtag 
even  the  remainder. 

We  b3llere  the  additional  funds  wblch 
woHld  be  added  under  our  proposal  for  this 
flacal  year  ean  be  found  within  the  existing 
budgetary  spending  levels.  Exi>endltures  for 
pubUc  esrvloe  employment  will  result  In 
savings  in  welfare  payments  and  unemploy- 
ment tnauianoe  and  increase  tax  revenues  of 
40  cants  for  every  dollar  qpent.  In  addition, 
based  upon  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  for  every  10  pub- 
lic aarrlce  Jobs  crcated.  four  private  sector 
Jobs  will  be  created  immediately  and  that 
eventually,  over  the  next  18  to  34  months. 
another  six  will  be  generated  from  the  Gross 
National  Product  increase  resulting  from 
thoee  14  jobs.  In  terms  of  Job  cre&tlon  and 
economic  stimulus,  it  is  a  bigger  bang  for 
the  bock  than  virtually  any  other  pro£7«m. 

The  aceond  concluding  point  I  would  urge 
on  my  colleagues  repreeents  my  own  view 
of  tlM  direction  this  nation  must  move  If  it 
Is  to  fuUUl  a  wMs  range  of  aapirationi 
awakened  In  part  by  oar  own  rhetoric  and  by 
the  rtaetorlc  at  those  who  have  gone  before 


In  Amsrtea  today.  tJtie  4.7  mill  ton  unem- 
ploywl  and  ttaa  more  than  as  mUlltm  poor 
are  beli«  denied  the  iwotniss  of  ]iwttee. 
When  1>DK  called  forth  a  vtstoa  of  this  coon- 
try  in  wtaleh  there  wa«dd  be  fnD  freedom, 
his  vlslaii  Included  fieeduin  from  the  «**»"» 
of  ecoBoaslc  despotism.  Be  looked  out  upon 
a  natloB  ta  whk^  a  third  oC  the  people  were 
in-heosed.  Bl-fed  and  iU-cared  for.  Aim!  he 
laid  out  the  ctMUeage  to  end  thoee  eoadi- 
tlons. 

The  goals  he  set  forth  stiU  ivpear  In  Xbn 
dlstaaee.  still  an  too  real  for  mirHone  of 
Amerftcans.  'l^eie  muet  be  a  major  espansloo 
In  public  sen  lees,  an  ezpaaaloii  In  which 
the  federal  government  plays  a  continuing 
role.  If  we  are  to  at^leve  those  goals. 

Enlarging  the  pubUc  senkjes  made  avail- 
able to  tbe  citizens  of  this  country — in 
ffomhaMng  a  host  of  public  ins.  from  in- 
adequate honalng  to  Inadequate  medical 
care — represents  ttaa  direction  we  ahotdd  be 
marking  out  for  the  future.  That  dlreetloa 
can  he  tied  thioagli  pubUc  sarvlce  employ- 
■MMt  to  haipiBg  |Mt  a  coaxes  toward  full 
Bitilriyie  it»  whete  tluaa  aM*  to  work  and 
wanting  «•  vask  hare  daoant,  veU-paylnc 


and  important  Job  opportunities  available 
to  them. 

The  measure  we  are  suggesting  today  will 
not  miraculously  carry  us  to  that  goal,  or 
to  achieving  the  liberation  FranUln  Roose- 
velt desired:  but  It  will  be  a  step  closer  to 
those  objectives. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  will  accept  our 
suggested  amendment. 

Washiwctoit,  D.C,  Match  ZS,  1374. 
Hon.  Edwakd  M.  KnmEDT, 
VS.  Senate, 
Wmshin^ttm,  D.C: 

T*e  AWi-CIO  strongly  sui^Mrts  the  emer- 
gency public  servlee  employment  amendment 
sponsored  by  a  bl-partl^an  group  of  Senatora. 
The  9360  million  provided  by  this  amendment 
is  vitally  necessary  during  the  current  fiscal 
year.  The  growing  unemployment  crisis 
makes  adoptlMi  of  this  amendiaent  a  neces- 
sity. 

Awtmsw  J.  BiKMIXaES. 

Direetor.     Department    of    LegialmUon. 
AFV-CIO. 

Nationai.  Leactte  op  CntES, 
UjS.  Confeeence  or  Mators. 

Maidti   28,  1974. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  KENfrsoY, 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  SsMATOR  Kennedy:  We  strongly  sup- 
port your  efforts,  and  Uiose  of  your  colleagues, 
to  increase  the  supplemental  appropriations 
for  public  service  Jobs.  As  Mayor  Uhlman  of 
Seattls.  Washington,  said  In  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommlttes  on 
Labor  and  Health.  Education  and  Welfare, 
"There  is  little  question  that  the  energy 
crisis  la  .  .  .  resulting  In  massive  unemploy- 
ment throu^out  the  country.  "•  As  the  Mayor 
indicated  In  that  testimony,  la  Seattle  alone 
some  50.000  persons  are  unemployed,  and  this 
does  not  even  take  into  accoubt  the  impact 
of  the  energy  crisis.  St.  Louis  has  reported 
energy-related  unemployment  of  almost  7,000 
persons  in  the  last  few  months.  Flint.  Mich- 
igan, reports  a  14  i>ercent  unemployment  rate 
In  February,  or  some  22.000  persons.  Los 
Angeles  projects  energy-related  unemploy- 
mant  will  reach  25.000  by  this  sun>mer. 

The  Administration's  supplemental  appro- 
priation request  for  public  service  employ- 
ment Is  an  Inadequate  response  to  such  in- 
creases In  unemployment.  The  jobs,  approxi- 
mately 35.000,  created  win  not  even  replace 
the  employment  opportimltlet  being  abol- 
ished under  the  phase  out  of  the  PubUc  Elm- 
ployment  Program  (PEP). 

Local  and  state  government  demonstrate, 
in  the  conduct  of  PEP.  the  ability  to  place 
over  150.000  unemployed  In  productive  public 
service  Jobs — Jobs  which  not  only  provided 
needed  unemployment  but  also  met  critical 
public  service  needs  of  our  comm\inltles. 
Every  evaluation  and  study  of  ^EP  has  docu- 
mented the  constructive  results  of  the 
program. 

In  our  support  of  your  efforts,  we  would, 
however,  urge  you  to  consider  the  fact  that 
an  Increase  in  TT  1974  supplemental  appro- 
priation in  the  manner  proposed  will  not  be 
possible  in  FT  1975.  The  proMem  of  unem- 
ployment will,  however,  remain.  Conse- 
quently, we  believe  the  consideration  must 
be  given,  on  a  priority  basis,  to  legislation 
for  FT  1975  and  the  future  which  would 
authorize  funds  to  create  public  service  Jobs. 
Such  legislation  should  be  Independent  of 
Title  n  of  CETA  smce  that  Act  and  Title 
were  not  designed  to  meet  unemployment 
problems  such  as  those  created  by  the  energy 
crlsla. 

Sincerely, 

Allen  E.  Tttrrcamo,  Jr., 
executive  Vice  Prtsident, 

National  League  of  Cttiet. 
John  J.  Oumimu. 

Kxecuttve  Oirectof, 
US.  Oonferenot  of  Mtgon, 


CONCLUSION  OP  MOIWINO 

BUSINESS 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Httddleston).  Morning  business  is  nam 
closed. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1D74 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICBR.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume ccmsideratiiMi  of  tbe  unfinished 
business,  S.  3044,  which  the  dei^  wiU 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend  the  ftderal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for 
public  financing  of  primary  and  general  elec- 
tion campaigns  for  Federal  elecrtlve  office, 
and  to  amend  certain  other  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  financing  and  conduct  of 
su:*  campaigns. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  1141,  as  modified)  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  , 
on  which  there  win  be  1  hour  of  debate. 

Mr.  AL[£N.  Mr.  Presldetit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  with  tbe  time  to 
be  charged  equally  between  the  two  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICElt.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Soiator  from  Alabama  for  hl6  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  intended  to  call 
up  an  amendment,  but  have  determined 
not  to  do  so.  However.  I  do  wish  to  dis- 
cuss the  reasons  why  I  do  not  intend  to 
call  up  further  amendments  from  my 
campaign  reform  package. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendittent  I  had 
intended  to  call  up  Is  an  important  ele- 
ment of  my  package  of  campaign  re- 
form proposals.  The  amendment  would 
require  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  develop  regulations  re- 
quiring each  television  statioti  to  make 
available,  without  charge,  a  limited 
amount  of  television  time  to  candidate? 
for  Federal  office.  My  amendment  would 
permit  each  candidate  to  gain  exposure 
through  the  television  medium  and  it  will 
prohibit  most  candidates  from  purchas- 
ing any  other  television  time  tn  addition 
to  that  provided  by  the  stations  without 
charge. 

Although  I  believe  that  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment  is  crucial  to  the  pas- 
sage of  true  campaign  reform  legislation, 
I  will  refrain  from  calling  it  vip  and  ask- 
ing for  a  vote  because,  apparently,  the 
Senate  win  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
seriously  consider  any  campaign  reform 
proposals  which  are  alternatives  to  "pub- 
lic flnanctng."* 

TUs  fact  Is  evident  because  of  the  re- 
sults of  two  Senate  votes  connoted  last 
week  on  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act.  On  one  vote,  my 
amendment  to  aUow  aU  congressional 
candidates  to  send — without  postage — 
two  mass  mailings  to  eadi  of  their  con- 
stituents was  tabled  without  a  vote  be- 
ing taken  on  Its  merits.  On  the  second 
vote,  the  Senate  defeated  the  Baker 
amendment — ^No.  1134 — after  objections 
were  made  that,  as  a  tax-rdated  amend- 
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ment,  it  should  not  be  considered  by  the 
Senate,  for  it  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
tives. 

This  latter  vote — in  which  the  Senate 
defeated  Senator  Baker's  amendment  to 
substitute  the  public  financing  pro- 
visions of  the  pending  biU  with  a  plan  to 
finance  future  campaigns  with  a  100- 
percent  tax  credit  for  a  contribution  up 
to  $50  on  a  single,  or  $100  on  a  joint 
return — has  indicated  that  supporters  of 
campaign  reform  who  favor  the  tax 
credit  approach  to  campaign  financing 
are  placed  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 
Since  many  constitutional  authorities 
are  convinced  that  any  tax -related  meas- 
ure must  originate  in  the  House,  those  of 
us  who  support  the  tax  credit  approach 
are  barred  from  presenting  the  Senate 
with  a  viable  alternative  to  public  fi- 
nancing until  the  House  has  considered 
this  proposal  or  it  can  be  attached  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  to  an  appro- 
priate revenue  bill  from  the  House. 

For  this  reason,  I  would  prefer  that  a 
final  vote  on  the  pending  bill  be  deferred 
until  the  parliamentary  situation  is  such 
that  the  alternative  approach  can  be 
considered,  unless  Uie  tax  credit  ap- 
proach can  receive  a  serious  debate,  it 
will  be  evident  that  the  Senate  is  faced 
with  but  one  alternative.  The  public  fi- 
nancing concept  will  have  been  steam- 
rolled  through  the  Senate. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
such  a  delay  would  aUow  the  Senate  to 
consider  the  pros  and  cons  of  both 
approaches  to  reform  in  campaign  fi- 
nancing. Since  the  radical  changes  en- 
visioned by  the  supporters  of  public 
financing  biU  will  not  take  effect  imtil 
the  1976  general  election,  I  see  no  reason 
why  a  vote  must  be  taken  on  this  bill 
before  alternative  avenues  of  approsu:h 
to  campaign  reform  have  been  fuUy  ex- 
plored. The  Senate  has  already  passed 
several  bills  to  reduce  the  influence  of 
big  money  in  political  campaigns. 

One  bUl  would  shorten  Uie  campaign 
period  to  approximately  8  weeks,  thus 
reducing  campaign  costs.  Another  pro- 
posal, S.  372,  places  limits  on  campaign 
contrlbutlCMis  and  expenditures,  estab- 
lishes a  Federal  Election  Commission, 
and  strengthens  the  disclosure  require- 
ments for  all  candidates  and  their  cam- 
paign committees. 

I  have  supported  each  of  these  meas- 
ures and  I  have  urged  the  Senate  to 
strengthen  their  provisions  by  adopting 
my  "package"  of  reform  proposals. 
Rather  than  go  from  one  extreme — in 
which  campaigns  are  financed  by  imre- 
strlcted  private  contributions — to  an- 
other extreme — ^In  which  the  Federal 
Government  becomes  directly  Involved 
in  campaign  financing — I  would  favor 
the  implementation  and  enforcement  of 
laws  designed  to  shorten  campaigns,  re- 
strict contributions  and  expenditures, 
and  force  aU  candidates  to  disclose  the 
source  of  their  campaign  funds.  Enforce- 
ment of  these  measures — together  with 
the  enactment  of  my  package  of  re- 
form proposals — should  end  many  of  the 
abuses  of  our  p<dltical  campaign  proc- 
ess without  creating  any  additional 
problems. 

As  I  have  stated  on  iwevlous  occasions, 
I  am   opposed   to  public   financing   at 


this  time  because  I  am  convinced  that 
it  tends  to  emphasize,  rather  than  de- 
emphasize,  the  use  of  money  in  politi- 
cal campaigns.  In  addition,  public  fi- 
nancing may  separate  the  candidate 
f  rtMn  his  constituency.  For,  once  a  candi- 
date learns  that  he  can  tap  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  his  campaign  funds,  he 
may  be  encouraged  to  allow  campaign 
consultants  to  manage  his  campaign 
through  use  of  the  latest  Madison  Ave- 
nue techniques,  instead  of  carrying  his 
campaign  to  the  people  directly  through 
personal  contact  with  prospective  voters. 
As  an  alternative  to  'public  financing" 
I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  pUow  each 
taxpayer  to  take  a  50  percent  tax  credit 
for  a  political  contribution  of  $150  by  a 
single  taxpayer  or  $300  on  a  joint  retui-n. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  "tax  credit"  ap- 
proach to  campaign  financing  reform  is 
a  better  alternative  to  "public  financing" 
because  it  encourages  every  taxpayer  to 
volimtarily  contribute  to  the  candidate 
of  his  or  her  choice.  An  expanded  use  of 
the  present  tax  credit  for  pohtical  con- 
tributions should  broaden  the  base  of 
campaigii  contributors  and  relieve  candi- 
dates for  Federal  office  from  the  necessity 
of  soliciting  large  donations  from  a  few 
wealthy  individuals  or  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  (S.  3131)  to 
finance  political  campaigns  through  an 
increase  in  the  maximum  tax  credit  al- 
lowed for  political  contributions  is  the 
key  element  in  my  "package"  of  cam- 
paign reform  proposals.  Since  this  pro- 
posal cannot  be  adequately  considered 
until  it  has  been  attached  to  a  House- 
passed  bill,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Senate 
cannot  engage  in  a  serious  debate  of  its 
provisions  at  this  time.  Moreover,  the 
Senate  has  already  tabled  the  second  ele- 
ment of  my  campaign  reform  "package" 
which  would  have  reduced  campaign 
costs  by  permitting  congressional  candi- 
dates to  make  two  mass  mailings  at  Gov- 
ernment expense. 

,  Mr.  President.  I  am  committed  to  the 
"passage  of  meaningful  campaign  reform 
legislation.  I  am  also  unwilling  to  further 
delqy  th3  work  of  the  Senate.  For.  in 
addition  to  campaign  reform  many  other 
important  issues  are  demanding  our  at- 
tention. I  intend,  therefore,  to  vote  in 
favor  of  closing  the  debate  on  S.  3044  in 
the  hope  that  the  Senate  can  move  to  a 
vote  on  the  "public  financing"  biU. 

I  remain  convinced,  however,  that  my 
proposals — taken  as  a  whole — would  reg- 
ulate the  conduct  of  future  campaigns 
without  injecting  an  unwarranted  Infu- 
sion of  Federal  funds  into  the  political 
campaign  process.  Until  "public  financ- 
ing" becomes  the  "law  of  the  land,"  I  will 
continue  to  flg^t  for  enactment  of  my 
Eiltematlve  proposals. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  ttie  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatbawat).  Without  objectkm,  it  is  so 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  can  the  roll. 
Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  onler  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CELEBRATION  OF  lOOTH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  THE  BIRTH  OF  HERBERT 
HOOVER 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  1,  I  submitted  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  celebration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Her- 
bert Hoover  on  August  10  of  this  year  in 
the  town  of  West  Branch,  Iowa,  i  know 
that  many  Members  of  this  body,  regard- 
less of  party  affiliation,  hold  the  memory 
of  this  great  man  in  high  regard;  and  in 
testimony  of  this  fact,  I  am  delighted  to 
announce  that  25  Senators  already  have 
contacted  me  wishing  to  cosponsor  the 
resolution.  I  will  ask  that  a  list  of  these 
sponsors  appear  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  Herbert  Hoover  i'; 
known  for  his  many  careers,  as  mining 
engineer,  humanitarian.  President, 
-statesman,  and  author.  In  his  lifetime,  he 
has  done  some  very  important  things  for 
his  country  and  the  world.  His  relief  ac- 
tivities are  imparalleled. 

His  humanitarian  career  began  in 
1900  when  he  directed  the  food  relief 
for  victims  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion;  then 
in  1914  he  organized  the  American  Re- 
lief Committee,  and,  as  chairman,  ex- 
pedited the  return  of  120,000  U.S.  citi- 
zens who  were  stranded  in  Europe  at 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  Later 
that  year,  with  Belgium  and  northern 
Prance  occupied  by  the  Germans,  he  di- 
rected the  relief  of  10  mil  Hon  persons 
in  the  area  who  had  faced  starvation. 
In  4  years  of  war  he  got  a  billion  dol- 
lars worth  of  food  to  those  people.  Once 
we  entered  the  war.  Hoover  was  ap- 
pointed U.S.  food  administrator  by 
President  Wilson  and  pioneered  methods 
of  mobilizing  food  resources  in  wartime. 
After  the  Armistice  he  was  appointed 
Director  General  of  Relief  and  Recon- 
struction of  Europe  and  supervised  the 
distribution  of  $3.3  biUion  of  food  and 
clothing  to  millions  of  cold  and  hungry 
persons  in  30  countries. 

In  1921.  Hoover  helped  obtain  relief  to 
the  starving  masses  in  Russia;  and  tn 
1927,  when  the  Mississippi  VaUey  had 
Its  worst  fiood  in  the  memory  of  man. 
Hoover  successfuUy  undertook  the  Job 
of  moving  a  miUion  tmd  a  half  Ameri- 
cans to  safety. 

His  humane  activities  continued  in 
1946  when  he  was  sippointed  coordinator 
of  Food  Supply  for  World  Famine  by 
President  Truman.  In  that  capacity, 
Hoover  traveled  35,000  miles  to  22  coun- 
tries threatened  with  famine  and  as  a 
result  of  his  recommendations,  the 
United  States  shipped  more  than  6  mil- 
lion tons  of  bread  grains  to  the  people 
of  the  hungry  nations. 

His  Government  career,  after  7  years 
of  service  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
4  years  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  capped  by  distinguished  service, 
while  in  his  seventies,  as  head  of  the  two 
Hoover  Commissions  for  organizing  the 
executive  branch  of  government.  The 
two  "Hoover  Plans"  made  objective  and 
nonpartisan  recommendations,  more 
than  half  of  which  were  adopted,  for 
economy  and  efBciency  of  Government 
operations. 
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Mi.  President,  this  brief  resume  of 
events  in  the  life  of  Herbert  Hoover  con- 
veys some  of  the  reasons  why  I  feel  so 
deeply  that  we  should  honor  his  memory 
by  provldlnK  for  appropriate  ceremonies 
commemorating  the  100th  anniversary 
of  his  birth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  sponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  79  be  printed  in 
the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
sponsors  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd,  as  follows: 

Sponsoss  or  S.  Con.  Res.  79 

Mr.  Ooldw»t«r.  Mr.  B«nnett.  Mr.  Buckley. 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Domenlci,  Mr.  Domlnick,  Mr. 
Easttaiul,  Mr.  Fuinln,  Mr.  Orlffln,  Mr.  Oumey, 
Mr.  Huiaen.  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.  C«a».  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Javlts, 
Mr.  McClelUn,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Stafford,  Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Tower, 
Mr.  Tvmney,  and  Mr.  Welker. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1974 

llie  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  public  financing  of 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  Is  in 
truth  a  campaign  reform  amendment — 
certainly.  Insofar  as  the  pending  measiu^ 
Is  concerned — because  it  would  accomp- 
lish a  20-percent  overall  cut  in  the  per- 
missible amounts  that  could  be  spent 
by  a  candidate  for  the  House  or  the 
Senate  or  the  presidential  nomination 
or  the  general  election — an  overall  cut  of 
20  percent  \n  the  permissible  amounts 
that  could  be  expended. 

The  (ffie  exception  is  where  a  minimum 
Is  provided  for  a  small  State.  There 
would  be  no  change  in  that. 

This  would  be  accomplished  by  chang- 
ing two  figures  in  the  bill,  one  being  a 
provision  that  in  general  elections,  there 
may  be  spent  IS  cents  per  person  of 
voting  age  in  the  political  subdivision 
from  which  the  csmdldate  is  running,  and 
10  cents  in  primary  elections. 

This  little  amendment  would  save  the 
Federal  Treasury,  save  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country,  upwards  of  $60  million  every 
4  years.  We  talk  about  campaign  reform, 
cutting  down  on  the  amount  of  expendi- 
tures. Public  financing  does  not  accomp- 
lish that.  This  amendment  is  an  effort 
to  reduce  the  overall  cost  of  elections. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  al- 
ready tried  to  add  amendments  cutting 
the  amount  of  Individual  contributions. 
The  first  amendment  was  to  cut  the 
amoimt  that  could  be  contributed  in  a 
Presidential  election  to  $250,  and  In 
House  and  Senate  races  to  $100,  the  the- 
ory being  that  that  is  all  the  Treasury 
would  match  and  that,  therefore,  there 
should  not  be  any  contrlbuUon  over  that. 
That  amendment  was  turned  dovm. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Alabama  of- 
fered another  amendment  which  would 
raise  those  flgxu*es  a  great  deal,  to  pro- 
vide a  $2,000  contribution  permitted  in 


Presidential  races,  a  $1,000  contribution 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate.  That 
amendment  was  voted  dovm  by  the 
Senate. 

That  leads  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
to  the  inescapable  conclusion  that  the 
proponents  of  this  bill,  this  public  fi- 
nancing measure,  are  not  interested  in 
campaign  reform.  What  they  are  inter- 
ested in,  particularly  in  the  primaries, 
is  providing  campaign  expenses  for 
themselves.  They  want  the  best  of  two 
worlds.  They  want  contributions  per- 
mitted up  to  $3,000  per  person,  $6,000 
per  couple.  They  want  those  contribu- 
tions, and  then  they  want  a  matching 
system,  too.  So  they  do  not  want  re- 
form. They  want  public  subsidy  added 
to  the  amount  garnered  from  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  tried 
to  knock  out  the  campaign  subsidy  pro- 
vision, but  a  majority  in  the  Senate, 
possibly  even  a  two-thirds  majority, 
wants  to  see  their  primary  campaigns 
financed  up  to  one-half,  wants  to  see 
their  general  election  campaigns  fi- 
nanced 100  percent. 

This  little  amendment  is  just  a  drop 
In  the  bucket.  It  would  save  approxi- 
mately $50  million  or  $60  milUon  every 
4  years.  But  it  would  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  would  cut  down  on  the 
amount  of  Federal  subsidy  to  the  can- 
didates for  Federal  offices.  Ih  the  cam- 
paigns for  the  Presidential  nomination, 
it  would  accomplish  a  considerable 
reduction. 

Whereas  now,  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
would  permit  subsidies  of  up  to  $7.5  mil- 
lion to  the  various  candidates  for  the 
Presidential  nomination  of  the  two 
parties,  this  amendment  would  cut  those 
subsidies  to  approximately  $5.7  million. 
That  is  a  pretty  good  little  subsidy — 
$5.7  million  to  subsidize  15  or  20  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidential  nomination.  I 
believe  they  could  skimp  along  on  that. 
I  believe  that  the  Senators  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  are  going  to  run 
for  the  Presidential  nomination  could 
get  by  on  a  subsidy  of  $5.7  million. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  entering  the 
Chamber.  This  would  not  cut  the  sub- 
sidy of  the  Senator  from  California,  be- 
cause it  does  not  apply  to  the  upcoming 
election,  but  it  would  cut  down  on  the 
subsidy  allowed  a  candidate  of  a  major 
party  for  the  Senate  in  California  from 
$2,121,000  to  a  mere  $1,697,000.  As  soon 
as  he  got  nominated  by  one  of  the  two 
major  parties,  he  would  go  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  pick  up  a  check  for  $1,697,000 
to  run  his  senatorial  race. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  this  is  not  hitting  the 
politicians  of  the  country  too  heavily,  to 
cut  down  on  the  overall  expenditures  on 
which  the  subsidy  is  based — to  cut  down 
on  overall  expenditures. 

I  am  hc^eful  that  the  Senate  will  agree 
to  this  amendment.  I  might  say  that  the 
amendment  was  originally  reduced  to 
cut  the  15  cents  per  person  of  voting  age 
to  10  cents,  which  would  have  been  a 
one-third  reduction  from  \^at  is  pro- 
vided in  the  bill;  and  in  the  primaries, 
from  10  cents  per  person  of  voting  age 
to  5  cents. 


When  the  Senator  from  Alabama  ex- 
plained his  amendment  on  the  floor,  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  stated 
that  if  the  change  was  made  to  12  cents 
per  person  of  voting  age  in  general  elec- 
tions and  to  8  cents  per  person  of  voting 
age  in  primaries,  he  would  support  the 
amendment.  So  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  follow  the  lead  of  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill  and  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  3  minptes  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  AIlen)  cer- 
tainly has  the  appearance  of  being  an 
easy  answer  to  the  campaign  funding 
abuses  of  the  past  2  years;  but  in  my 
judgment,  it  is  an  answer  in  appear- 
ance only,  not  in  substance. 

We  all  agree  on  the  need  to  eliminate 
the  influence  of  "big  money"  In  the  po- 
litical process.  So,  the  argiunent  goes,  we 
simply  should  drastically  curtail  cam- 
paign expenditures,  or  at  least  curtail 
them  beyond  the  present  bill.  It  is  a  rem- 
edy that  everybody  can  understand,  and 
I  think  it  has  great  appeal:  Jqst  cut  the 
amount  a  candidate  can  si>end.  and 
everything  will  be  all  right. 

But  whUe  this  amendment  may  be  an 
easy  answer  to  one  problem,  It  only  opens 
up  another  series  of  problems.  By  reduc- 
ing the  spending  limits,  this  amendment 
would  erode  what  little  compeititlon  still 
exists  in  the  political  process.  As  we 
have  seen.  Incumbent  Congressmen  and 
Senators  are  reelected — 95  percent  of  the 
time  in  the  past  few  years — largely  oe- 
cause  they  have  been  able  to  outspend 
their  challengers  on  the  average  of  2  to 
1.  S.  3044  with  its  public  financing  pro- 
visions, will  diminish  the  fund-raising 
advantage  incumbents  now  enjoy. 

But  the  amendment  now  tiefore  the 
Senate  would  make  it  even  more  difficult 
to  beat  incumbent  office  holders,  despite 
public  financing.  With  ail  tHe  advan- 
tages Inherent  in  incumbency — the 
frank,  media  access,  for  example — chal- 
lengers must  be  able  to  spend  enough 
money  to  become  known.  Senator 
Allen's  proposal — 8  cents  a  voter  in  the 
primary  and  12  cents  in  the  general  elec- 
tion— would  be  totally  insufficient. 

I  think  the  Committee  on  Hules  and 
Administration  gave  careful  considera- 
tion to  this  matter  and  arrived  at  as 
equitable  a  figure  as  could  be  foimd. 

Mr.  President,  I  spent  $251,000  in  my 
general  election  campaign  against  an 
incumbent  Senator.  Only  two  other  chal- 
lengers, my  good  friend  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell)  ,  and  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Hathaway)  spent  less  money  in  a 
successful  race  against  an  incumbent. 

But  my  opponent  in  1978  would  be  able 
to  spend  even  less  than  that  should  this 
amendment  be  accepted.  With  only  12 
cents  a  voter,  it  would  be  nearly  impos- 
sible for  any  challenger  to  present  his 
case  to  the  people. 

The  American  political  system  desper- 
ately needs  more  competition  for  public 
office,  not  less.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  defeating  this  amenidment. 
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Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
mixed  emotions  about  the  amendment. 
As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  pointed 
out  earlier,  I  did  say  if  he  changed  his 
figures  from  10  cents  in  the  general  elec- 
tion to  12  cents  and  from  5  cents  in  the 
primary  to  8  cents,  I  would  vote  for  that 
and  I  Intend  to  vote  for  It.  I  am  not  sure 
where  the  correct  balance  is  as  to  the 
formula.  I  do  know  that  in  some  of  the 
larger  States  under  the  formula  we  used 
it  mounts  up  to  a  lot  of  money. 

For  exsmiple.  in  California,  under  the 
15 -cent  provision  in  the  general  election, 
$2,122,154  could  be  spent.  In  the  primary 
election  In  California  the  figure  could 
be  $1,414,300  under  the  bill  as  we  reported 
it.  Under  the  Senator's  amendment  these 
figures  would  become  $1,697,160  in  the 
general  election  and  $1,131,440  in  the  pri- 
mary. That  still  is  a  substantial  amount 
of  money  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
what  Is  needed  in  the  larger  States.  I 
know  in  some  elections,  as  pointed  out  on 
the  fioor  the  other  day.  in  the  ten  larg- 
est spending  States  in  the  last  election, 
all  would  be  reduced  somewhat  by  the 
limits  we  had  in  the  bUl. 

We  have  in  the  bill  two  provisions  that 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  amendment. 
One  of  those  provisions  is  that  in  the 
primary  election  a  person  could  use  his 
formula  times  the  voting  age  population 
or  the  sum  of  $125,000,  whichever  was 
greater;  and  in  the  general  election,  the 
formula  times  the  voting  age  population 
or  the  sum  of  $175,000,  whichever  was 
greater.  So  he  arbitrarily  arrives  at  a 
figure  that  the  smaller  States,  tiiat  are 
small  in  population,  but  many  of  them 
small  in  area,  such  as  my  State,  would 
be  able  to  spend  in  both  elections  a  sum 
of  $300,000.  If  this  formula  that  is  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  were 
adopted  there  would  be  more  States  that 
could  be  affected  by  that  base  level.  In 
other  words,  most  of  the  States  would  be 
cut  below  that  base  level  and  more 
would  qualify  under  that  base  level  for- 
mula than  now  qualify  under  the  present 
formula  that  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  wrote  into  the  bill. 
As  I  say,  I  have  sort  of  mixed  emotions 
because  I  am  not  technically  able  to 
speak  on  this  subject  for  those  people 
who  represent  the  larger  States.  States 
which  require  a  lot  more  money  from 
the  standrraint  of  campaign  finajicing.  My 
distinguished  colleague  on  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook) 
would  be  able  to  speak  for  his  State. 

The  figure  for  Kentucky  imder  the 
formula  we  had  in  the  Senate  bill  would 
be  $335,250  in  the  general  election  and 
$223,500  in  the  primary  election.  Those 
figvu-es  would  be  changed  under  the  for- 
mula of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  to  $268,200  in  the  general  elec- 
tion and  $178,800  in  the  primary  election. 
So  I  would  have  to  look  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Kentucky  on 
what  should  be  done  in  his  State.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned  the  fioor  we  have  put 
in  for  the  smadl  States  is  ample.  I  believe 
it  perhaps  could  be  cut  somewhat.  That 
has  been  suggested  by  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators;   that  we  should   go  below  that 


amount.  I  am  willing  to  abide  by  that 
and  I  would  support  the  floor. 

So  while  I  Intend  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, I  look  to  my  colleagues  who  would 
be  directly  affected  on  this  on  what  could 
be  done  in  their  particular  States. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  that  this  is 
a  situation  that  really  applies  itself  to 
the  large  States  in  the  Union  and  I  am 
sorry  Senators  from  those  States  are  not 
here  to  speak  to  it. 

I  can  say  with  all  honesty  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  that  in  my  primary 
I  did  not  spend  $223,500  and  did  not 
spend  $335,250  in  my  general  election.  I 
know  that  we  probably  spent  more  than 
$268,200,  which  is  the  12-cent  figure,  and 
that  was  5  V2  years  ago. 

I  am  not  really  sure  until  we  get  into 
a  campaign  whether  we  are  going  to  get 
caught  in  inflation  like  everyone  else. 

I  know  I  can  speak  without  any  hesi- 
tation at  all  that  I  was  amazed  to  learn 
that  when  the  next  election  came  In  my 
State,  the  cost  for  each  candidate  almost 
doubled  the  amount  I  had  spent. 

I  think  what  does  bother  me  is  this: 
Let  us  take  the  8  cents  in  the  primary. 
Even  if  a  candidate  gets  the  bulk  rate,  I 
am  not  sure  he  could  make  mailings  to 
all  of  his  constituents  under  an  8-cent 
figure.  We  know  that  it  now  costs  10 
cents  for  stamps.  If  one  got  the  bulk  rate, 
could  he  get  envelopes,  stamps,  and  en- 
closm-es  and  make  up  the  difference  in 
the  apparent  bulk  rate  of  7  or  7  Vz  cents. 
with  all  printing  costs  or  information 
costs,  and  make  one  mailing  to  constitu- 
ents? 

The  answer  is  that  it  probably  would 
be  next  to  impossible  to  do. 

I  think  we  also  have  to  be  fair  and 
honest  and  say  it  is  probably  impossible 
that  we  could  make  a  mailing  to  all 
of  our  eligible  voters  as  it  is.  I  only  hope 
that,  If  we  are  not  successful  with  clo- 
ture this  afternoon,  what  we  are  really 
not  seeing  is  that  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  decided  to  change  the  15  and 
10  to  8  and  12,  if  cloture  is  not  avail- 
able, we  are  going  to  have  a  whole  series 
of  amendments  so  that,  instead  of  8  and 
12,  it  will  be  7  and  11,  and  then  6  and 
10,  and  then  5  and  9,  and  so  on  and  so 
forth,  in  an  effort,  somehow  or  other, 
to  keep  the  debate  on  this  bill  going 
longer  and  longer  and  longer,  because  I 
think  that  is  really  what  we  are  discuss- 
ing here. 

We  went  over  these  figures  In  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
We  went  over  them  quite  extensively.  If 
one  believes  this  is  the  coin«e  to  take 
and  believes  that  we  should  take  a  try  on 
this  kind  of  financing,  with  which  I  have 
all  kinds  of  problems  in  my  own  mind. 
I  must  say  to  my  colleagues  that,  if  in 
fact  we  are  going  to  do  it,  and  If  it  Is 
successful,  then  I  do  not  think  Its  very 
import  should  destroy  the  system,  be- 
cause the  funds  expected  and  the  figure 
allocated  to  the  individual  voter  will  re- 
sult in  an  effective  campaign  not  even  be- 
ing able  to  be  waged,  and  we  would  find, 
as  a  result  of  oiu-  attempts  to  keep  cut- 
ting the  figures  down  and  down  and 
down,  that  we  would  have  to  repeal  a 
law  because,  even  though  it  was  a  good 


law,  it  could  not  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  it. 

Every  Senator  has  to  vote  based  on  the 
population  of  his  State  and  based  on 
whether  he  can  or  cannot  agree  with  re- 
spect to  the  figures  as  between  10  and  15 
and  8  and  12  cents. 

I  might  say  for  the  Senator's  benefit 
that  I  have  just  found  out,  and  I  think 
in  fairness  I  should  only  say,  that  the 
bulk  rat«  could  be  accomr^lished  at  6.1 
cents.  For  those  who  believe  that  be- 
tween 6.1-  and  the  8-cent  rate  their  er- 
tire  campaign  expenditures  can  be  ma<'e 
in  one  mailing  to  all  their  constituents 
and  nothing  more — no  radio,  no  televi- 
sion, no  other  campaign  of  any  kind  that 
costs  funds — that  his  entire  expenditure, 
all  gasoline,  all  travel,  and  everything 
else,  can  be  represented  in  the  difference 
between  6.1  and  8  cents,  if  they  wart 
to  make  a  mailing  to  all  the  constituents 
that  are  available  in  their  States,  then 
that  is  the  decision  each  indlvldusl  hfs 
to  make.  I  do  not  think,  within  the 
framework  of  the  bill,  it  is  possible. 

What  we  are,  in  effect,  sa-  ing,  is  that 
"We  are  going  to  save  you  money,"  but 
in  the  effort  to  save  them  money,  "we  are 
going  to  make  it  impossible  to  have  a 
campaign  which  can  be  financed.  In 
effect,  we  are  going  to  give  the  people  a 
campaign  financing  bill  under  which  the 
candidates  are  going  to  cheat  right  from 
the  beginning.  I  think  the  American  peo- 
ple have  sounded  Icud  and  clear  that 
that  is  the  very  thing  they  want  to  get 
rid  of. 

It  would  be  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky's hope  that  he  cou!d  conduf-t  a 
campaign  with  $335,000,  but  I  think 
it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult,  and  ore  of 
the  reasons  it  is  going  to  be  very  diffi- 
cult is  the  present  status  we  have  in  the 
eyes  of  the  American  people.  But  I  di 
not  think  we  ought  to  do  it  in  the  course 
of  saying,  "Here,  we  are  going  to  save  you 
$60  million  in  4  years,"  because  we  might 
find  a  pet  project  in  Alabama  In  the  form 
of  public  works  which  might  be  worth 
over  $60  million,  and  nobody  in  the 
United  States  would  know  about  it  ex- 
cept the  people  of  Alabama.  Somehow  or 
other,  we  have  a  habit  of  spending  all 
the  money  the  American  people  con- 
tribute in  taxes.  Unfortunately,  we  spend 
more. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  opposed 
to  deficit  spending,  and  has  always  voted 
against  deficit  spending.  But  if  we  put  it 
in  the  8  and  12  as  opposed  to  10  and  15 
cents,  in  the  light  of  the  8-cent  cost,  if 
this  program  is  adopted  could  a  candi- 
date make  even  one  general  mailing  to  all 
of  the  eligible  voters  in  his  State?  I  think 
the  answer  would  have  to  be  "No."  I  do 
not  think  he  could  nm  a  campaign. 

So  this  Senator  will  vote  against  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama only  with  the  understanding  that 
it  does  not  change  the  money  on  this 
list  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky, 
and  probably  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  to  raise  amoimts 
of  this  kind,  because  I  think  it  is  going 
to  be  very  difficult  to  raise  campaign 
funds. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  16  minutes  re- 
maining. 
Mr.  ATJ.KN.  I  yield  myself  6  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
somewhat  mystified  by  the  thrust  of  the 
argument  of  Senators  supporting  public 
financing.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  part  of 
their  theory  of  what  reform  is  to  reduce 
the  overall  cost  of  campaigning.  The 
word  "restraint"  on  the  part  of  candi- 
dates does  not  seem  to  be  part  of  their 
vocabulary. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  slight  suggestion? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOK.  If  the  Senator  takes  cam- 
paign expenditures  for  the  two  Senators 
running  for  the  last  campaign  in  my 
State  and  the  maximum  on  the  list,  it  is 
about  half  or  a  little  more  than  half  that 
each  candidate  spent  in  that  election. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  interruption  and  his  comment. 
Mr.  COOK.  I  apologize. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  hope  that  the  next  time 
he  will  use  his  own  time  for  making  a 
comment. 

The  idea  of  restraint  on  the  part  of 
candidates  has  not  seemed  to  enter  Into 
the  thinking  of  those  who  are  supposed 
to  be  for  campaign  reform.  I  submit  that 
paying  bills  for  campaigns  out  of  the 
Public  Treasury  is  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama's  Idea  of  campaign  reform.  Re- 
ducing the  overall  cost  of  elections,  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  individual  contri- 
butions, and  keeping  them  in  the  private 
sector  is  the  Idea  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  as  to  what  campaign  reform  Is. 
I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias). 
who  is  not  here  at  this  time.  He  has  lim- 
ited his  contributions  to  $100.  The  Rep- 
resentative from  Ohio,  Mr.  Vanik.  states 
that  he  Is  not  accepting  contributions  or 
making  any  expenditures. 

So  one  ingredient  that  has  not  been 
mixed  into  this  so-called  campaign  re- 


form bill  is  the  idea  of  restraint  on  the 
part  of  candidates. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  would  mix 
a  little  restraint — restraint  in  spending 
taxpayers'  money — into  the  idea  of  cam- 
paign reform.  But  every  time  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  tries  to  cut  down  on  cam- 
paign expenditures,  tries  to  cut  down  on 
the  amount  of  individual  contributions, 
he  does  not  get  any  support  from  those 
who  cry  out  for  the  need  of  campaign 
reform.  They  are  opposed  to  it.  They 
want  what  they  can  get  out  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  the  primaries  plus  what 
they  can  get  out  of  the  Government.  That 
is  not  campaign  reform — that  is  just  es- 
calating the  cost  of  campaigne. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  worried  about  inflationary  costs 
of  campaigns.  Well,  the  drafters  of  this 
bill  thought  of  that,  too,  and  they  wrote 
a  little  provision  in  here  on  page  17  of 
the  bill  that  provides  an  escalator  in  the 
bill.  It  is  reform.  It  is  campaign  refoi-m. 
They  wrote  a  little  escalator  clause  that 
says  that  while  the  cost  of  campaigning 
goes  up,  in  effect,  the  cost  of  the  Govern- 
ment subsidy,  the  amount  of  the  Govern- 
ment subsidy  goes  up.  There  it  is  in 
black  and  white.  So  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  need  not  worry  about  that. 

Mr  President,  apparently  the  so-called 
reformers — that  is,  the  spenders  of  the 
funds  from  the  Federal  Treasury — are 
not  ^villing  to  cut  down  on  the  amount 
of  the  Government  contribotions.  The 
amount  of  the  campaign  contributions. 

We  passed  a  bill  in  July  limiting  the 
contributions  to  $3,000.  That  is  too  high. 
That  is  a  big  contribution,  in  the  view  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  It  permits 
two  contributions,  one  by  the  man  and 
one  by  the  wife.  That  would  be  $6,000. 
That  is  a  pretty  big  contribution.  That  is 
all  this  bill  would  do.  We  hlive  already 
passed  a  bill  such  as  that. 

But  it  is  not  campaign  reform  to  say 
that  the  American  taxpayer  has  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  general  election  campaign 
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of  every  Senator  and  every  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Nor  is  it  reform  to  provide  tliat  the 
American  taxpayer  has  got  to  pay  up  to 
$7.5  mUlion — and  this  is  something  that 
the  American  public  does  not  realize — 
for  each  candidate  for  the  Presidential 
nomination  of  the  two  major  parties. 
Fifteen  or  20  or  25  people  are  going  to  be 
running  for  the  Presidential  nomination. 
This  will  match  the  contributions  of  the 
various  candidates  provided  that  they 
first  get  a  campaign  fund  of  $250,000  in 
small  contributions.  That  would  then 
match  the  contributions  of  all  of  them, 
including  the  $250,000.  up  to  the  point 
where  the  Government  had  paid  the  $7.5 
million  to  each  of  the  various  candidates. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  10  or 
15  Senators  who  would  not  turn  down 
a  draft  for  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion; and  there  are  some  Senators  who 
would  wage  an  active  campaign. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recogniaed  for  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  this  sub- 
sidy program,  this  welfare  program  for 
the  benefit  of  politicians.  Is  not  Campaign 
reform.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
taking  a  bad  bill  and  is  trying  to  make 
the  bill  20  percent  less  bad  by  reducing 
the  overall  campaign  expenditures  per- 
mitted under  the  law.  That  is  what  the 
amendment  does.  So  we  are  going  to  see 
whether  the  reformers  want  reform  or 
whether  they  want  a  Federal  aibsidy.  It 
is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remahider 
of  my  time.  However,  before  doing  so,  I 
BiSk.  unanimous  consent  that  a  tabulation 
showing  the  amounts  to  th*  various 
States  under  the  various  formulae  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


PROPOSED  CANDIDATE  EXPENDITURE  LIMITATIONS,  U.S.  POPULATION  FIGURES  AS  OF  JULY  1,  1973 


Voting  age  popu-   S.  3M«— 10*  per  S.  30*1—15*  per 
Geocriohical  arui  lation-VAP   (18     VAP  in  prim»r>     VAP  in  general 

beoripnical  areas                                                                       years  aod  over)  elections  i  elections 

SlSISlSiSin -        »«.«3,000  $14,340,300  NA 

United  States -Gen«»l> 141,656,000  na  a!.248,400 

^^y 2,338,000  ~233.80O  350  700" 

jJSSL 200,000  20.000  30,000 

ESSi" 1,345,000  134,500  201750 

?JStafSr 1,374,000  137.400  206  100 

SKST 14.143,000  1,414300  2, 121 !  450 

SS?;^--,- 1,631,000  163,100  244  650 

SES^ 2.101,000  210,100  315  150 

OMtraAofMumta 529000  52900  79^^ 

gg?.- 5,427,000  542,700  814  050 

522? - 3,140.000  314.000  471,000 

SUr 549,000  54,900  82,350 

"*• 501,000  50,100  75  150 

7.5M.0OO  756,800  1.135  200 

•__                   3.530, 950  353,300  529,500 

tSLi, 1.957.000  195,700  293  550 

SSSl" 1.570,000  157,000  235500 

■TSSI- 2,235,000  223,500  335,250 

ilS^.' 2,399,000  239,900  359  850 

S"""^---- -•           2,720.000  272,000  408,000 

~          4,006,000  400.600  600,900 

5.922,000  592,200  888,300 

—    ■    •    ■          -■          2,575,000  257,500  386  250 

'^"  "t'' 1,453,000  145,300  217,950 

■■**' - 3.251.000  325,100  487]  650 

Vootttotw  at  end  of 


5t  per  VAP 

in  primary 

election  ' 


lOe  per  VAP 

in  general 

election 


8*  per  VAP 

in  primary 

election  > 


12«  per  VAP 

in  geneial 
election 


$7, 170, 150 

NA 

116,900 

10.000 

67.250 

68.700 

707, 150 

81.550 

105. 050 

19,100 

26,450 

271,  350 

157,000 

27.450 

25.050 

378,400 

176,500 

97,850 

78,500 

111,750 

119, 950 

34,450 

138,000 

200,300 

296,100 

128, 750 

72,650 

162, 550 


NA 
J14. 165. 600 

233, 800 

20,000 

134,500 

137,400 

1,414,300 

163, 100 

210, 100 

38,200 

52,900 

542.  700 

314,000 

54,900 

50,100 

756,800 

353,000 

195, 700 

157,000 

223,500 

239.900 

68,900 

272,000 

400,600 

592,200 

257,500 

145,300 

325, 100 


1,472,240 

NA 

NA 

$16, 998,  720 

187, 040 

280.560 

16.000 

24,000 

107,600 

161,400 

109.  920 

164,  880 

1, 131,  440 

1,697,160 

130.480 

195,  720 

163,080 

252, 120 

30,560 

45,810 

42,320 

63,  480 

434. 160 

651,240 

251,200 

376,800 

43,920 

65,880 

40,080 

60, 120 

605,440 

908,160 

282,400 

423,600 

156,560 

234,840 

125,600 

188,400 

178,800 

268,200 

191, 920 

287,880 

55,120 

82,680 

217,600 

326,400 

320.480 

480.720 

473,760 

710,640 

206.000 

309,000 

116. 240 

174.360 

260,080 

390,120 
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Geographical  areas 


Voting  age  popu- 
lation—VAP   (18 
years  and  over) 


S.  3044—10*  per  S  3044—15*  per 

VAP  in  primary     VAP  in  general 

elections '  elections 


5*  per  VAP 

in  primary 

election  1 


10*  per  VAP 

in  general 

election 


«*  per  VAP 

in  primary 

electioii  > 


12*  per  VAP 

in  general 

etectiaa 


Montana _ ^474.  COO 

Nebraska _ j  Q42  OOO 

Nevada .._ _ _. 355  [(xi 

New  Hampshire _   ...       .                       _        63l' COO 

New  Jersey ":;:;  5, 030.' 000 

hew  Mexico _ _ _ 691  000 

'lewYcrk       ..._ 12, 66b',  COO 

north  Carolina .      .             _  3  541  tco 

North  Dakota '  '  421  CCO 

Ohio       .- ...I.;!;".;'.  7, 176!  tco 

Oklahoma 1,832  CCO 

Oregon _  j  532  (co 

Pennsylvania .  8,240  (00 

Rho  le  Island _ 677,  CCO 

South  Carolina .  .  1,775'cCO 

South  Dakota 454000 

Tennessee 2  799' COO 

Texas 7,785.000 

Ut'h 715,000 

Vermont 309  coO 

Virginia 3,243,000 

Washington 2  329  000 

West  Virginia 1, 228,000 

Wisconsin 3,033  COO 

Wyoming. 234,  COO 

Outlying  areas: 

Puerto  Rico 1,651,000 

Guam 52,000 

Virginia  Islands 44,000 


$47,  400 
104, 2C0 

36.  too 

53.100 
503.  COO 

6>t,  100 

1, 266, tco 

345,100 

42, ICO 
717, iCO 
183, 2C0 
153, 2C0 
824. CCO 

67,700 
177, '.CO 

45, 400 
279, SOO 
778,500 

71,500 

30,100 
324, 300 
232, < 00 
122. ECO 
303. 3C0 

23,400 

165, 100 
5,200 
4,400 


$71. 100 

156.300 

b4,7t0 

79,650 

754,^00 

103. 6t0 

1,899,750 

531,150 

63, 150 

1,076,250 

274.  ao 

229, £00 

I, 236, CCO 

101, tso 

266, 2tO 

68, 100 

419.850 

1,167,7'.0 

107, 2'.0 

46,350 
486,4'.0 
249, 350 
184, 2C0 
454, itO 

35,100 

247,650 
7,800 
6,600 


$23  700 
52. 100 
18.250 
26,5  to 

251,500 
34, 5: Q 

633.210 

172.550 
21.  CIO 

358,750 
51. CCO 
76.  f  CO 

412,  CCO 
33.850 
88  75.0 
22,700 

139.950 

389. 250 
35,750 
15,450 

162, 150 

116,450 
61,  400 

151,650 
11,7C0 

82.550 
2,600 
2,200 


$47,400 
:04, 200 

36.500 

53,100 
503.  r.oo 

69.100 
.  266.  500 
345, 100 

42,100 
717.500 
183  2C0 
153,  200 
824. OCO 

67.;CO 
177.  500 

45.400 
279, 500 
778. 500 

71.500 

30, 5  CO 
324. 3C0 
232.500 
122,  SCO 
303, ;co 

23,400 

165, 100 
5,200 
4,400 


$37, 920 

83,360 

29,200 

42, 480 

402,400 

55,280 

1,013,200 

276, 080 

33, 680 

574.000 

146. 560 

122, 560 

659. 200 

54. 160 

142,  COO 

36,320 

223, 920 

622, 800 

57,200 

24, 720 

259,  440 

186,  320 

98.240 

242,640 

18,720 

132,080 
4,160 
3,520 


$56,880 

125, 040 

43,800 

6}  720 

603,600 

82.920 

1, 519,  800 

414. 120 

50, 520 

861.000 

219.840 

183.840 

998,800 

81,2''0 

213.000 

54,  480 

33-.  f80 

934, 2^0 

85.800 

37,080 

389, 160 

279, 480 

147.  3t)0 

363, S£0 

28,080 

198. 120 

6.240 
5,  2£0 


'  Presidential  primary  candidates  may  spend  in  any  State  twice  the  amount  a  canaidate  for 
Senate  nomination  may  spend,  subject  to  a  national  limit  of  IC*  times  total  VAP  in  connection  wilh 
campaign  lor  presidential  nomination. 

'  VAP  lor  the  primary  election  includes  all  geographical  area  populations  because  the  outlying 
areas  could  participate  in  the  presidential  nominating  process  to  the  extent  that  they  are  permitted 
to  send  delegates  to  the  national  nominating  conventions. 


>  VAP  for  the  general  election  includes  ail  geographical  area  populations  except  Puerto  Rico 
(.uam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  because  their  residents  are  not  permitted  to  vote  in  the  piesidenliai 
general  election 


Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  I  apologize  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  taking  any  of  his  time. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have 
we  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  7  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  yield  the  entire  7 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
if  he  wishes  to  use  that  time  along  with 
his  time,  so  that  he  will  not  feel  that 
he  was  interrupted. 

Other  than  that,  we  would  be  willing 
to  yield  back  the  time  on  this  side.  How- 
ever, I  would  be  willing  to  make  it  avail- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  if  he 
would  wish  to  use  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
much  prefer  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky use  his  time  because  I  feel  that 
the  argument  he  is  making  on  behalf  of 
not  reducing  this  subsidy  is  certainly 
having  an  adverse  effect  on  his  position. 
I  hope  that  he  will  use  the  remainder  of 
his  7  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
have  made  our  point.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  8  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  tunendments,  en  bloc, 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BI3EN),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Fulbright)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  ,  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott),  Is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 


[No.  126  Leg.l 

YEAS— 46 

Aiken 

Ervln 

Pearson 

Allen 

Fannin 

Pell 

Baker 

Grtffln 

Proxmlre 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Randolph 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Rlblcoff 

Bible 

Helms 

Roth 

Brock 

HoUlngs 

Sparkman 

Burdlck 

HruEka 

Stafford 

Byrd. 

McClellan 

Stennls 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Mclntyre 

Stevenson 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Metzenbaum 

Symington 

Cannon 

M0£S 

Taft 

Chiles 

Muskie 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Nelson 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Nunn 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

Pack  wood 
NAYS— 43 

Abourezk 

Goldwater 

ifaenucon 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Uansfield 

Beall 

Gumey 

Mathias 

Brooke 

Hart 

McCiure 

Buckley 

Ha£kell 

McGovern 

Case 

Hatfield 

Metcalf 

c:ark 

Hathaway 

Mondale 

Cook 

Huddleeton 

Montoya 

(Jranston 

Humphrey 

Fastore 

Do:e 

Inouye 

Peri!y 

Domenicl 

Jackson 

SchweUcer 

Domlnlck 

Javlts 

Scott,  Hugh 

Eastland 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Tower 

Tunney 

Williams 
Young 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Bennett 
Bentsen 
Blden 
Church 

Pong 
Puibrlght 
Hughes 
Kennedy 

Long 
McGee 

Scott. 
WUllam  L 

So  Mr.  Allen's  amendment  (No.  1141, 
as  modified)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  Pursuant  to  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son) is  now  recognized  to  call  up  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me 
briefly? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  reserving 
my  right  to  the  floor. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE   GERMAN  BUNDESTAG 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  honored  today  to  have  visiting  us 
eight  members  of  the  German  Bimdestag, 
headed  by  the  President  of  the  CSerman 
Bimdestag,  Mrs.  Annemarie  Renger. 

I  understand  that  Mrs.  Annemarie 
Renger  is  the  only  woman  head  of  a 
parUament  anywhere  in  the  world,  so  I 
suppose  we  can  all  agree  that  women's 
hb  has  come  to  Germany  first  of  all. 

Will  our  distinguished  guests  who  are 
now  seated  in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber 
please  rise  when  I  call  their  names. 

Mrs.  Annemarie  Renger,  President  of 
the  German  Bundestag.  Hans  Katzer, 
Hermann  Hoecherl,  Dr.  Herbert  Ehren- 
berg,   Uwe   Ronneburger.    Hans-Jurgen 
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Wlschnewskl.  Hermann  Schmidt.  Dr. 
Richard  von  Welzsacker.  May  I  also  pre- 
sent His  Excellency  Bemdt  von  Staden. 
the  Ambassador  from  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  to  the  United  States. 
(Applause,  Senators  rising) . 

roK  2  MiNTrrrs 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  2- 
mlnute  recess  for  the  pumose  of  greet- 
ing our  distinguished  visitors,  and  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  retain  his  right  to  the 
floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  2:06  pjn., 
the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  2:08  pjn., 
whereupon  the  Senate  reassembled  whoi 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Helms)  . 

Mr.  SPAREMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  short  biographies  of  each 
one  of  our  distinguished  guests. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphies were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

RxNcn.  Annucaeis  (8FD) 

President  of  the  Qennan  Btmdestng. 

SocUl  Democratic  Party. 

Bora  October  7.  1919. 

Widow. 

Employed  In  publishing  business. 

Prom  1945  to  1952,  priy&te  secretary  of  Dr. 
Kurt  Schumacher. 

Member  of  Bundestag  since  1953. 

Prom  1959  to  1966.  member  of  the  Advi- 
sory Assembly  of  the  Europemn  Council  and 
the  Assembly  of  the  Weetern  European 
Union. 

Until  April  1973,  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
and  the  Presidium. 

Since  December  13,  1972.  President  of  the 
German  Bundestag. 

Member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Party's  representation  In  the  Bundestag. 

Vice  President  of  the  International  Coun- 
cU  of  Social  Democratic  Women  in  the  So- 
clalist  International. 

Katthi.  Hans  (CDU) 

Member  of  the  German  Bundestag. 

Christian  Democratic  Party. 

Born  January  31,  1919. 

Married. 

Technical  School  (TeztUe  Industry) . 

1950.  Secretary  General,  since  1963  Chair- 
man of  the  Social  Committee  of  the  ChristUa 
Democratic  Workmen  of  Germany. 

Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Union  of  Germany. 

Board  member  of  Ruhrkohle  AG. 

Since  1957,  member  of  the  German  Bundes- 
tag. 

From  1965  to  1969,  Federal  Minister  of 
Labour  and  SocUl  Affairs. 

Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party/Chrtstlan  Social  Union  group  in 
ftae  Bundestag. 

Regular  member  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Praservatlofi  cf  the  Sights  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Bepreaentatton  aceordlng  to  Arttde 
4*  GO  (Constitution)  and  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee according  to  Article  53A  GG. 

HoECHKBi.,  Rxaicur  (CDU/CSU) 
Member  of  the  German  Bundestag. 
Christian  Democratic  Party/Christian  So- 
cial Union. 
Bom  March  31,  1913. 
MarrlwL 
lAwyer. 

Stodled  Uw  In  BarUa.  Alz-en-Pzo«enoe  and 
Muitleh. 

Itember  of  tb*  C8D  Bavartaa  BieciiUT* 

Committee. 


Member  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Bayerlsche  Vereinsbank  and  of  the  Direc- 
torate of  the  Bayerlsche  Treuhand  AG. 

Member  of  the  German  Bundestag  since 
1953. 

1957-1961  Chairman  of  the  CSU  group  In 
the  Bavarian  State  Parliament  and  Deputy 
Chairman  of  the  CDU/CSU  Bundestag  group. 

1961  to  1965.  Federal  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior. 

1965  to  1969,  Federal  Minister  of  Food, 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

1969  to  1972,  Deputy  ChabTnan  of  the 
CSU  group  in  the  Bavarian  State  Parliament 
and  Chairman  of  the  Mediation  Committee. 

Since  1970,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
Budget,  Taxes,  Money,  and  Credit  of  the 
CDU/CSU  group. 

Regular  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Da.  Ehrenbbbg,  Herbert  (SPD) 

Member  of  the  German  Bundestag. 

Social  Democratic  Party. 

Born  December  21,  1926.         1 

Married.  I 

PoUtlcal  Economist,  studied'  Sociology  in 
WllheUnshaven  and  Gottlngen,  Dr.  rer.  pol. 

From  1964  to  1968,  political-economic  divi- 
sion at  the  General  Board  of  the  Industrial 
Trade  Union  (Construction  Workers'  Union). 

Member  of  the  Committee  for  Political 
Science  with  the  SPD  Executive  Committee 
and  member  of  the  expanded  Committee  of 
the  Society  for  Social  Progress. 

From  May.  1968  to  October  1969,  Director 
of  the  sub-dlvlslon  Structural  Policy  m  the 
Federal  Ministry  of  Economics. 

October  1969  to  April  1971.  Director  of  the 
Division  Economic,  Financial,  and  Social 
Policy  in  the  Federal  Chancellory. 

May  1971,  to  December  1972.  State  Secre- 
tary at  the  Federal  Ministry  ol  Labour  and 
Social  Affairs. 

Since  December  1972.  member  of  the  Ger- 
man Bundestag. 

Deputy  Leader  of  the  Bundestag  group  of 
the  Party. 

Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Economics  Com- 
mittee. 1 

R0NNEBT7RGE«,  UWE  (FDP) 

Member  of  the  German  Bundestag. 

Free  Democratic  Party. 

Born  November  23, 1920. 

Married.  ■ 

Farmer.  I 

Since  1970,  Chairman  of  the  PDP  Party 
Schleswlg-Holsteln  and  member  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  PDP. 

1966  to  1972,  member  of  the  General  Synod 
of  the  United  Protestant-Lutheran  Churches 
of  Germany,  since  1972,  member  of  the  Synod 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Germany. 

Member  of  the  German  Bundestag  since 
December  1972. 

Deputy  Chairman  of  the  FDP  group  of  the 
Bundestag. 

Regular  member  of  the  Porslgn  Affairs 
Committee. 

Regular  member  of  the  Committee  of  Food. 
Agrictilture  and  Forestry. 

WlSCHKNEWSKI,  HANS-JtJKGB»    (SPD) 

Member  of  the  German  Bundeptag. 

Social  Democratic  Party.  i 

Born  July  24,  1922.  I 

Married.  ^ 

1953  to  1959,  secretary  at  lO  Metall. 

1959  to  1961,  Federal  Chairman  of  tba 
Toung  Socialists. 

1968-1972.  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Party. 

Member  of  the  German  Society  for  Forelsn 
Policy.  ^^ 

Since  1957,  member  of  the  German  Bun- 
destag. 

From  I9<yi  to  1965,  member  of  tihe  European 
Parliament. 


From  1966  to  1968,  Federal  ^Unlster  for 
Economic  Cooperation. 

Member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Part,-  group  In  the  Bunde^taj:. 

Regular  member  of  the  Foreign  policy  Com- 
mittee. 

Regular  member  of  the  1st  investigation 
Cjmmitte:-. 

Deputy  Chairman  of  Committee  I  for  For- 
eign and  Security  Policy,  Inter-Oerman  rela- 
tion.?, Europe  and  Development  Policy. 

Schmidt  (WtrRGENDORF) ,  HEKMittrN  (SPD) 

Member  of  the  German  Bundestag. 

Social  Democratic  Party. 

Born  February  6,  1917. 

Married. 

Manager,  Colonel  (res.) . 

From  1946,  business  manager  of  the  "West- 
fallsche  Rundschau"  in  Siegen. 

From  1948.  temporarily  municipal,  magis- 
trate,  and   district  representative. 

Since  1962.  district  president  and  In  this 
capacity  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of   the   Transport   Society   South    Westfalla. 

1950-1961,  member  of  the  Parliament  of 
Nordheln-Westfalen 

Since  1961,  member  of  the  German  Bundes- 
tag 

Member  of  the  Eurc^>ean  Council,  of  the 
Western  European  Union  and  ol  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly. 

From  1969-1972.  Deputy  Chalitnan  of  the 
Defense  Committee. 

Since  February  1,  1973,  Chairman  of  the 
Defense  Committee. 

Dr.  von  Wnzs/iCKKK.  Richabo  (CDU) 

Member  of  the  German  Bundestag. 

Christian  Democratic  Party. 

Born  AprU  15,  1920. 

Married. 

Lawyer. 

Studied  law  in  Oxford,  Grenoble,  and 
Gottlngen. 

Dr.  Jur.,  board  member  of  several  corpora- 
tions. 

1964-1970,  President  of  the  Qerman  Lu- 
theran Convention. 

Member  of  the  Synod  and  the  Council  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  In  Germany. 

Member  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  llules  of  the 
Christian  Democratic  Party. 

Member  of  the  German  Bun<ie8tag  since 
1969. 

Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party/ Christian  Social  Union  group 
in  the  Bundestag. 


.1 


FEDERAL  ELEi^nON  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS   OF   1J74 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  ameni 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  public  financing  of 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  aurlng  further  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  bill.  Burton 
Wides  of  my  office,  be  permitted  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  unprlnted  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  wlH  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  c  erk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection ,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  10,  beginning  with  line  17,  strike 
out  through  line  6  on  page  11,  and  Insert 
in  lieu   thereof  the   foUowlng: 

"(b)(1)  Every  eligible  candidate  who  is 
nominated  by  a  major  party  Is  entitled  to 
payments  for  use  In  his  general  election 
campaign  in  an  amoiuit  equal  to  the  sum 
of— 

■*(A)(i)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
election  to  the  ofDce  of  President,  40  per- 
cent of  the  amoimt  of  expenditures  the  can- 
didate may  make  in  connection  with  that 
campaign  under  eectlon  504,  and 

"(11)  In  the  caee  of  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  the  ofiBce  of  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive, 25  percent  of  the  amount  of  expendi- 
tures the  candidate  may  make  in  connec- 
tion with  that  campaign  under  section  504, 
and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  contributions  he  and 
his  authorized  committees  received  for  that 
campaign. 

"(2)  Every  eligible  candidate  who  is  nom- 
inated by  a  minor  party  Is  entiUed  to  pay- 
ments for  use  in  his  general  election  cam- 
paign in  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 
"(A)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  to  which  a  major  party 
candidate  for  election  to  the  same  office 
is  entitled  imder  paragraph  (1)(A)  as  the 
total  number  of  popular  votes  received  by  the 
candidate  of  that  minor  party  for  that  of- 
fice in  the  preceding  general  election  bears  to 
the  average  number  of  popular  votes  received 
by  the  candidates  of  major  parties  for  that 
office  in  the  preceding  election,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  contributions  he  and 
his  authorized  committees  received  for  that 
campaign. 

On  page  11,  beginning  with  Une  19,  strike 
out  through  line  23  on  page  12  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  to  the  sum  of — 
"(1)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  to  which  a  major  party 
candidate  for  election  to  the  same  office  is 
entitled  under  paragraph  (1)  (A)  as  the  num- 
ber of  popular  votes  received  by  that  can- 
didate (other  than  as  the  candidate  of  a  ma- 
jor or  minor  party)  in  the  preceding  general 
election  for  that  office  bears  to  the  average 
number  of  votes  cast  In  the  preceding  gen- 
eral election  for, all  major  party  candidates 
for  that  office,  and 

"(ii)  the  amount  of  contributions  he  and 
his  authorized  committee  received  for  that 
campaign. 

"(4)  An  eligible  candidate  who  is  the 
nominee  of  a  minor  party  or  whose  eligibility 
is  determined  under  section  502(d)  (2)  and 
who  receives  6  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  in  an  election,  is  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  under  section  506 
after  the  election  for  expenditures  made  or 
incurred  in  connection  with  his  general  elec- 
tion campaign  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of — 

"(A)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  to  which  a  major  party 
candidate  for  election  to  the  same  office  is 
entitled  under  parargaph  (1)  (A)  as  the  num- 
ber of  popular  votes  received  by  that  can- 
didate in  the  election  bears  to  the  average 
number  of  votes  cast  for  all  major  party 
candidates  for  that  oflloe  In  that  election,  and 
"(B)  the  amount  of  contributions  he  and 
his  authorized  coounlttees  received  for  that 
campaign. 
"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 


"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  election 
to  the  office  of  President,  no  contribution 
from  any  person  shall  be  taken  into  account 
to  the  extent  that  it  exceeds  $250  when 
added  to  the  amount  cf  all  other  contribu- 
tions made  by  that  person  to  or  for  the  bene- 
fit of  that  candidate  for  his  general  election 
campaign;  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  other  candidate  for 
election  to  Federal  office,  no  contribution 
from  any  person  shall  te  taken  into  ac- 
count to  th3  extent  that  It  exceeds  $100 
when  added  to  the  amount  of  all  other  con- 
tributions mad?  by  that  person  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  that  candidate  for  his  general 
election  campaign. 

"(6)  No  candidate  may  receive  payments 
under  paragraph  (2)  (B),  3(B)  (11),  or  (4)  (B) 
in  excess  of  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  one-half  of  the  difference  between 
the  amount  to  which  the  candidate  is  en- 
titled under  paragraph  (2)  (A),  (3)  (B)  (i),  or 
(4)  (A)  (whichever  is  applicable)  and  the 
amount  of  expenditures  the  candidate  may 
make  in  connection  with  his  general  election 
campaign  under  section  504  as  the  amount 
to  which  he  Is  entltl.=d  under  paragraph 
(2)  (A),  (3)  (B)(1),  or  (4)  (A)  (whichever  is 
applicable)  bears  to  the  amount  to  which  a 
candidate  for  election  to  the  same  office  is 
entitled  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  ( A) . 

On  page  12,  line  24,  strike  out  "(6)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(7)  ". 

On  page  78,  after  the  matter  below  line  22, 
Insert  the  following : 

EXPENDITURE    LIMrTATIONS 

Sec.  305.  Effective  on  the  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  section  615(a) 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  No  'ndividual  may  make  a  con- 
tribution to  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  candidate 
for  use  in  his  primary  election  campaign,  or 
for  use  in  his  general  election  campaign 
which,  when  added  to  the  sum  of  all  other 
contributions  made  by  that  individual  for 
use  in  that  primary  or  general  election  cam- 
paign, exceeds  $3,000. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c)(3),  no  person  (not  an  Indi- 
vidual) may  make  a  contribution  to  or  for 
the  benefit  of  a  candidate  for  use  in  his 
campaigns  for  nomination  and  for  election 
to  Federal  office  which,  when  added  to  the 
sum  of  aU  other  contributions  made  by  that 
person  for  use  in  either  or  both  of  those 
campaigns,  exceeds  $6,000.". 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  this  amendment  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senators  Taft,  Domznici.  Mon- 
DALE,  Cranston,  Hukphrey,  and  Beall. 

The  purpose  of  public  financing  is  to 
eliminate  the  large  and  potentially  cor- 
rupting contributions  of  big  money  from 
our  politics.  This  amendment  would  ac- 
complish that  purpose  but  it  would  not 
eliminate  the  limocent,  small  contribu- 
tions which  are  a  healthy  form  of  par- 
ticipation in  our  political  83^tem. 

This  amendment  would  limit  the  cam- 
paign contributions  of  individuals  to 
Federal  campaigns  to  $3,000  in  primaries 
and  $3,000  in  general  election  cam- 
paigns. In  that  respect,  it  does  not  alter 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Rules  Committee. 

It  would  also  limit  the  contributions 
of  committees  to  $6,000,  which  could  be 
allocated  between  a  general  election 
campaign  and  a  primary  election  cam- 
paign as  the  committee  sees  fit. 

This  amendment  then  establishes  a 
sjrstem  of  partial  public  financing  as 
opposed  to  the  100  percent  public  fi- 
nancing which  Is  established  In  the  bUl 


reported  by  the  Rules  Committee.  In- 
stead of  100  percent  public  financing, 
congressional  candidates  would  receive 
a  front-end  subsidy  25  percent  of  the 
expenditure  limit  applicable  to  congres- 
sional campaigns.  In  addition,  private 
contributions  of  $100  or  less  would  be 
matched  with  public  funds  on  a  dollar- 
for-doUar  basis. 

Presidential  candidates  would  receive 
a  40-percent  entitlement  and  matching 
funds  for  private  contributions  of  $250 
or  less,  again  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis. 
That  means  that  congressional  candi- 
dates could  receive  up  to  62.5  percent 
and  presidential  candidates  up  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  respective  expenditure  limits 
from  public  sources,  instead  of  100  per- 
cent. 

This  amendment  strikes  a  fair  balance 
between  those  who  want  100  percent  and 
those  who  want  nothing.  It  decreases  the 
cost  to  the  Treasury  of  the  financing  of 
campaigns  for  Federal  office.  If  this 
amendment  prevails,  the  amounts  from 
the  checkoff  would  be  more  Ukely  to 
cover  the  total  cost  of  public  financing. 
It  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  com- 
mittee bill's  treatment  financing  of  pri- 
mary election  campaigns.  It  preserves 
the  healthy  and  innocent  participation 
of  small  contributors.  It  eliminates  the 
dangerous  participation  that  comes  as 
a  result  of  large  contributions  to  cam- 
paigns for  Federal  office.  It  would  more 
clearly  be  constitutional  than  any 
measure  which  effectively  prohibited  all 
public  funds,  no  matter  how  small. 

The  prospect  of  waiting  for  the  Treas- 
ury to  send  $950,000  to  a  candidate  for 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  Illinois  is  offensive.  It 
is  offensive  to  me.  It  would  be  offensive, 
I  daresay,  to  many  members  of  the 
public,  and  it  is  dangerous.  A  candidate 
could  then  literally  buy  a  campaign. 
Candidates  ought  to  be  under  some  com- 
rulsion  to  seek  small  contributions  from 
the  people,  and  the  people  ought  to  be 
permitted  that  form  of  poUtical  partic- 
ipation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  WllUam  Staszak  of  my  staff 
be  E>ermltted  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dokenici)  have 
worked  long  and  hard  on  this  proposal. 
It  is  a  compromise.  It  is  hitended  not 
only  to  eliminate  the  corrupt  Influence  of 
large  money  in  our  politics  but  also  is 
intended  to  end  the  debate  which  has 
swirled  around  this  bill.  It  will  not  make 
everybody  satisfied,  but  it  does  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  get  an  important  job 
done  and  to  get  on  with  the  rest  of  our 
business  in  the  Senate.  Senator 
DoinNici  and  Senator  Tapt  have  been 
my  partners  in  this  endeavor.  They  have 
worked  at  great  length  on  it,  and  have 
done  so  very  resourcefully. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator jrleld? 

Mr.  STEVTNSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  . 
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Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Presldait,  I  commend 
the  SeiMUor  from  nUnots  for  his  inltia- 
Uve  In  this  matter  m  wen  a*  the  Sena- 
tor  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Doitxinci) 
and  others  who  have  agreed  to  coeponeor 
this  amendment  to  the  p^TiHtwg  cam- 
paign reform  bill.  We  hope  it  will  serve 
as  a  basis  for  eompromlse  on  publle  fi- 
nancing and  thus  move  the  debate  for- 
ward considerably. 

The  pending  bill,  without  our  proposed 
amendntent.  provides  Federal  matching 
payments  for  all  contarlbntians  of  $100  or 
less  for  primary  election  congressional 
caixUdates— $280  or  less  In  the  case  of 
Presidential  candidates  who  collect 
certain  mlnlmmn  amounts  of  private 
funding  on  tbdr  own,  and  100  percent 
public  financing  for  the  general  electkm 
campaigns  of  major  party  candidates,  up 
to  overall  spending  Umits.  Limitations  on 
private  cootrlbutlans  would  be  $3,000  for 
Individuals  and  $8,000  for  any  organiza- 
tion such  as  COPE  or  BIPAC. 

By  contrast,  our  amendment  would 
restructDxe  public  fln»Tn»iiig  for  general 
elections,  so  that  majrar  party  ccmgres- 
sional  candldsttes  could  receive  25  per- 
cent of  the  '•*"p«4r"  vending  limit  in 
federal  fimds  ui>oa  their  nomination 
with  no  matching  required,  and  $1  of 
addltk»al  funding  for  each  dollar  col- 
lected In  private  contrtbutlons  of  $100  rar 
less  for  congressional  races.  A  similar  ar- 
rangement, with  a  40  percent  downpay- 
ment  and  matching  eoatributioDs  up  to 
$350.  would  be  amdled  to  Presidential 
general  elections.  As  under  the  present 
bill,  minor  party  candidates  would  op- 
erate tmder  the  same  system  but  be  eli- 
gible for  pr(9ortionat^  less  Federal 
funding  In  general  elections,  based  upon 
their  performance.  limitations  on  con- 
tributions for  organizations  would  be 
lowered  from  $6,000  in  iximary  and  gen- 
eral elections  gepmnteis  to  $6,000  total. 

I  believe  that  basic  reforms  in  cam- 
paigns financing  are  essential  so  that  our 
citizens  will  be  certain  that  their  Gov- 
ernment is  not  being  operated  to  satisfy 
the  interests  of  the  few  large  contrib- 
utes, rather  than  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
The  most  important  step  we  can  take  in 
this  direction  is  to  place  strict  limitations 
on  the  amounts  which  any  single  Indi- 
vidual or  organization  can  contribute  to 
a  candidate.  The  bill  before  the  Senate 
attempts  to  do  this,  but  has  been  loop- 
holed  with  an  amendment  allowing  con- 
tributions of  up  to  $0,000  form  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Mil  before  ub  also  provides  public 
financing,  in  recognition  that  these  limits 
in  themselves  wltl  exacerbate  the  task  of 
raising  enough  campaign  funds  for  both 
incumbent  and  challenger  to  make  their 
views  known  to  the  public.  However.  I  am 
concerned  that  the  biU  will  allow  private 
contributions  too  high  to  eliminate  the 
abuses  it  seeks  to  correct;  allow  more 
public  financing  than  necessary  for  gen- 
eral elections;  foster  a  mushrooming  of 
wasteful  campaign  expenditures  at  tax- 
payers' expense  and  the  proliferation  of 
campaign  expert  firms  which  have  grown 
up  already  to  an  •^nrm^ng  extent:  and 
imnecessarily  eliminate  a  meaxUngful 
role  for  small  private  otmtributions. 

The  system  we  are  proposing  would 
clamp  down  on  the  size  (^  private  con- 


tributions; provide  full  public  flnancing 
for  the  crucial  initial  portion  of  cam- 
paign expenses  but  force  heavy  reliance 
upon  small  private  contributions  for  re- 
maining expenses;  continue  and  increase 
the  Importance  of  the  role  of  grass  roots 
activities,  and  the  small  contributors  in- 
volved, in  campaign  finance;  and  reduce 
Federal  costs  over  the  present  bill  by 
thousands  of  dollars  for  each  campaign — 
in  fact,  so  far  as  the  PraEidential  and 
possibly  even  senatorial  races  are  con- 
cerned, by  millions  of  dollars. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  merits  of  this 
particular  public  financing  approach  will 
appeal  to  both  supporters  aoid  opponents 
of  full  public  flnancing. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from  Dli- 
nols  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  the 
work  they  have  done  on  this  amendment. 
I  have  just  a  few  thoushts  to  add  to 
theirs. 

First  of  all,  I  have  supported  the  idea 
of  public  financing  of  Federal  elections 
from  the  very  beginning.  But  I  have 
looked  very  carefully  at  what  we  were 
trying  to  do  when  we  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion of  public  financing  and  found  at 
first  we  were  trying  to  gel  of  the  very 
large  contributions  that  really  or  to  the 
American  people  were  having  an  inordi- 
nate effect  on  the  political  system.  I  think 
public  flnancing  would  do  that,  and  our 
amendment  would  do  that^  but  no  one 
who  was  a  proponent  of  pubhc  financing, 
to  my  knowledge,  has  said  there  was 
anjrthing  wrong  with  a  candidate  for 
public  ofBce  taking  contributions  from 
small  contributors,  indeed.  In  large  num- 
ber. In  fact,  many  of  those  Who  have  been 
proponents  of  public  financing  have  been 
equally  strong  proponents  for  the  In- 
volvement of  the  average  citizen. 

What  concerns  me  about  the  bill  with- 
out the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  me,  and 
others,  is  that  basically  it  la  saying,  "We 
do  not  want  participation  by  the  average 
citizen:  $100,  $200,  $300,  $500."  It  has 
been  said  here  with  regard  to  other  bills 
before  us  that  we  frequentty  throw  the 
baby  out  with  the  bathwater.  In  this 
Instance,  unless  we  not  only  permit  small 
contributions  but  also  encoTtrage  and  en- 
tice them,  we  will,  indeed,  be  doing  that. 
In  campaigns  across  the  coimtry  the 
average  citizen  has  said,  "I  like  that  can- 
didate. I  want  to  give  him  a  small  con- 
Mbution."  Instead  of  that  kind  of  con- 
tribution, which  Is  basically  at  the  heart 
of  participation,  and  putting  small  money 
where  the  mouth  Is,  and  letting  a  citi- 
zen's personal  endeavors  in  behalf  of  the 
candidate  follow,  we  would  eliminate 
that  in  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  where 
candidates  could,  if  they  choose,  get  pri- 
vate contributions.  But  as  a  matter  ot 
fact  there  is  no  incentive  or  encourage- 
ment because  if  the  candidate  does  not 
he  will  get  a  check  from  the  Federal 
aovemmodt  for  100  percent. 

I  brieve  there  Is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  $100  matching  tJl  the  wsiy  up.  with 
encouragement  to  get  a  $1,000  contribu- 
tion, or  up  to  $3,000.  This  would  narrow 
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and  cut  back  on  the  effect  that  Inderal 
tax  dollars  would  have  oa  the  total 
amount  to  be  used. 

The  same  reasoning  can  be  used  with 
respect  to  Presidential  campaigns.  "Hieie 
is  nothing  miraculous  about  25  and  40 
To  encourage  the  $100  and  the  $250  for 
Presidential  races,  minimizing  the  $6,000 
contributions  groups  can  give,  leaving  It 
at  $6,000,  but  not  permitting  it  in  pri- 
mary and  general  elections,  and  upping 
the  mdividual  to  $3,000  is  a  significant 
stroke  in  the  direction  of  individual  citi- 
zen participation.  But  it  eliminates  the 
thing  we  started  out  to  eliminate. 

With  reference  to  my  campaign  for  the 
Senate,  indeed.  I  had  large  contributors, 
but  I  believe  my  campaign  stands  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  as  a  record  for  the 
number  of  small  contributors  that  con- 
tnbuted  to  my  campaign.  »or  a  small 
State  like  mtoe.  It  would  awJroach  5,000 
indivldoal  donors.  We  went  out  and  asked 
them,  and  they.  In  turn,  agked  others, 
and  from  them  came  the  nucleus  of  those 
who  had  a  genuine  interest,  with  small 
amounts  of  $100  to  $150.  I 

I  truly  do  not  want  to  I  be  a  part 
of  eUminating  that  kind  of  participation 
which  I  think  is  salutory  and  has  a  good 
effect.  I  hope  those  who  are  genuinely 
interested  in  public  financing  wlU  under- 
stand this  is  a  genuine  effort  to  start  in 
a  new  direction  where  we  have  not  had 
one,  and  start  in  a  reasonable  way  for  a 
reasonable  amount  of  public  money,  and 
leave  the  ingredient  of  partictpation  that 
cwnes  from  the  contribution  of  many 
small  Americans  who  still  take  politics 
and  candidates  seriously,  and  who  would 
prefer  to  give  their  money,  $100  or  what- 
ever, to  their  candidate  and  still  make 
them  feel  it  is  important,  attd  not  say, 
"You  do  not  have  to  contribute  if  you  do 
not  want  to;  we  will  get  it  all  from  the 
Treasury.' 

That  is  the  answer  we  will  get  from 
other  than  those  who  do  not  want  any 
public  financing.  That  is  what  we  will  be 
saying  to  the  smaller  contributor.  We  will 
be  saying.  "You  are  not  important  be- 
cause if  you  do  not  give,  we  will  get  it 
from  the  Treasury." 

Those  who  favor  this  approach  will 
understand  it  is  possible  to  move  from 
zero  to  100  percent.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  would  be  a  good  and  salutfiry 
start  toward  preservation  of  that  which 
is  good  In  the  present  system, 

Mr.  S'lKVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  for  recognizing  that  It  is  possible 
to  eliminate  the  large  contributors  from 
politics  without  eUminating  small  c<ui- 
tributlons.  Far  from  being  a  source  of 
comiption,  the  small  contribution  is  a 
source  of  involvement  by  people  in  thetr 
politics. 

The  purpose  of  the  amencknent  is  to 
drive  the  big  money,  but  not  the  people, 
out  of  our  pcditlcs. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Boiator  from  New 
Mexico  If  he  does  not  agree  that  to  elimi- 
nate the  $1  or  $2  or  $S  cobtrtbutlons 
flrom  campaigns  might  v«ry  ^m  be  un- 
constitutional. It  Is  not  oEdy  that,  bat  tt 
seems  to  me  there  Is  a  coqstttiitlonal 
right  of  people  to  ccmtribute  In  small 
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amoimts  to  the  candidates  of  their 
choice.  Without  some  baads  for  saying, 
"No,  it  is  wrong;  it  is  unreasonable  to 
make  small  contributions." — and — I  see 
no  basis  for  such  an  assertion — It  is  pos- 
sible it  could  be  held  to  be  unconstitu- 
tion  to  take  that  approach. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  My  answer  Is  in  the 
a£Qrmative.  I  think  there  are  serious  con- 
stitutional objections  to  a  provlsUm 
which  would  prohibit  it.  I  think  from  a 
legal  and  practical  point  of  view,  if  a 
citizen  cannot  contribute,  regardless  of 
whether  he  wants  to  contribute,  small  or 
large,  it  is  both  practical  and  unconstitu- 
tional. 

There  is  evidence  which  would  justify 
drawing  the  line  scHuewhere,  I  think 
$3,000  and  $6,000.  Those  are  a  matter  of 
proper  legi^ative  Judgment  on  the  facts 
that  have  been  developed  in  the  history 
of  this  Nation,  but  to  say,  "One  cannot 
give;  we  will  take  it  all  from  the  tax 
coffers"  would  place  this  matter  in  seri- 
ous je<9ardy. 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  tlie  Senator. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Junior  now. 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  Junior. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  over  the  past  few  days  been  visiting 
from  time  to  time  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
about  this  amendment.  Earlier  today  I 
talked  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  about  it.  I  have  been  a  strong 
proponent  of  what  we  can  public  financ- 
ing of  election  campaigns,  but  I  have 
been  In  this  Body  long  enough  to  know' 
when  we  are  really  trying  to  get  results 
or  whether  we  are  just  going  to  have  an 
issue.  I  think  the  question  before  the 
Senate  is.  Do  you  want  an  issue  or  do  you 
want  an  accomplishment?  Do  you  want 
to  make  some  progress  or  do  you  want  to 
spin  your  wheels? 

I  would  prefer  to  have  100-percent 
flnancing  of  Presidential  elections  par- 
ticularly. While  some  say  large  contribu- 
tions are  a  soiu-ce  of  corruption,  the  fact 
Is  they  are  always  a  source  of  suspicion, 
and  in  the  times  In  which  we  live,  that 
sense  of  suspicion  has  been  intensified. 

TTierefore,  It  is  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  reform  the 
campaign  election  laws,  to  limit  the  size 
of  contributions,  to  establish  machinery 
that  will  supervise  our  elections  fearlessly 
and  honestly,  and  at  the  same  time  try  to 
make  use  of  our  dieckoff  system,  which 
we  have  already  legldated,  a  checkoff 
fund  or  trust  fund  to  v^ch  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  taxpayers  have  already 
ma4e  payments,  and  to  use  that  check- 
off fund  sensibly  and  honestly  In  the  elec- 
ti(Hi  campaign  or  in  the  campaign 
process. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  If  you  Just  want  to  ti^iif  cam- 
paign financing,  then  go  the  whole  way 
and  make  Ivory  soap  seem  to  be  con- 
taminated and  float  right  out  of  the 
stream  of  puhllc  Bfe  and  private  sensi- 
bility; but  If  you  want  to  get  some  rrform 
that  wffl  do  the  Job  ttiat  we  need  to  do, 
namrty,  to  Umlt  Hie  siae  of  cotttrlbutlwis. 
to  have  an  accounting  of  every  doOar 
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that  comes  in  as  well  as  every  doUar  that 
is  expended,  to  set  limits  on  how  much 
we  can  spend  on  a  campaign  per  voter, 
and  at  the  same  time  assure  some  private 
interest  on  the  pari;  of  Individuals  in  the 
campaign  and  election  process,  then  we 
have  to  make  some  changes  along  the 
line  of  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  other  Senators. 
I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

I  have  talked  with  the  Senator,  as  I 
said,  a  number  of  times,  and  last  week 
indicated  my  desire  to  be  associated 
with  that  amendment.  I  want  to  say  great 
pressure  has  been  brought  on  some  of  us 
not  to  be  associated  with  it.  Some  peo- 
ple that  are  associated  with  what  we  call 
good  government  or  clean  government  do 
not  want  me  to  go  along  with  this  pro- 
posal, but  as  I  had  to  teU  one  of  them, 
"I  have  to  do  the  voting  in  the  Chamber, 
and  you  are  the  very  people  who  have 
told  me  we  should  not  be  influenced  on 
the  outside."  So  I  am  not  going  to  be 
influenced.  The  only  Influence  is  going  to 
come  from  the  inside — what  I  know  to  be 
right.  What  I  know  to  be  right  is  what 
we  are  attempting  to  do  here.  We  have 
to  dose  this  debate  and  get  to  voting 
some  responsible,  sensible  campaign  re- 
forms that  the  American  people  want  of 
us.  We  have  the  duty  to  accomplish 
it  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Everyone  knows  ttie  other  body  is  not 
going  to  go  along  with  some  of  the  tilings 
we  have  voted  for  here,  but  I  have  said 
privately  to  some  colleagues  in  this  body 
that  what  we  have  been  doing  will  not 
sell.  It  will  not  wash.  It  makes  good  head- 
lines. It  plesises  people  who  say,  "You 
are  doing  100  percent.  Perfect.  You  are 
good  and  pure."  But  it  will  not  pass. 
Do  we  want  to  get  resultc  that  will  rem- 
edy the  infection  in  our  body  politic,  or 
do  we  just  want  to  talk,  talk,  and  talk, 
and  have  an  issue  to  try  to  go  out  and 
prove  that  we  were  purer  than  the  other 
fellow? 

I  think  the  proposal  before  us  does  the 
job  that  needs  to  be  done.  It  will  give  us 
some  results.  It  will  permit  both  the  sen- 
sible use  of  puWic  flnancing  on  the  one 
hand  and  include  private  small  contri- 
butions on  the  other.  If  the  American 
political  process  is  going  to  be  corrupted 
by  $100  contributions,  then  we  have  al- 
ready gone  down  the  drain.  It  is  not  going 
to  corrupt  the  American  political  process. 

Further,  I  think  we  should  know  that 
public  financing  In  other  countries  has 
not  been  on  an  individual  basis.  We  ought 
to  make  the  record  quite  clear  on  that. 
Public  financing  of  campaigns  in  coim- 
tries  like  Great  Britain,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  and  others,  goes  to 
political  parties  that  are  highly  orga- 
nized, disciplined  party  units  under  the 
parliamentary  system.  There  are  not 
many  Senators  who  want  public  financ- 
ing Just  coming  to  the  political  party. 
Many  of  us  hope  to  run  independently 
and  hope  that  people  from  both  parties 
will  join  in  putting  us  in  office. 

So  what  we  have  before  us,  I  think, 
is  a  reasonable  adjustment  and  com- 
promise. In  this  d£^  and  age  anybody 
who  says  "compromise"  may  be  con- 
demned, bxit  the  whole  system  of  this 
Qovemment    Is    based    on    Intelligent 


compromise.  That  Is  the  way  we  got  our 
Constitution,  and  I  am  not  going  to  be 
driven  to  the  wall  by  somebody  who  says 
that  if  one  compromises  or  if  he  trims 
down  a  little  bit,  somehow  or  other  he 
has  sold  out.  We  are  not  selling  out,  but 
we  are  not  going  to  permit  people  to  buy 
in,  either. 

What  we  are  doing  is  trying  to  do  a 
job  that  needs  to  be  done.  We  have  been 
up  tills  hill  and  down  this  hill  a  half  a 
dozen  times,  and  we  have  as  yet  very 
little  to  show  for  it.  The  chance  is  now 
before  us  to  have  something  to  deliver 
to  the  American  i>eople. 

I  would  have  hoped,  as  I  said  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico,  that  we  might 
have  had  in  the  Presidential  fund  50 
percent  public  financing.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anytiiing  particularly  magical 
about  40  or  50  percent,  but  I  would  have 
thought  it  might  have  been  a  better  fig- 
ure. Be  that  as  it  may.  the  issue  before 
the  U.S.  Senate  is  simply,  Do  you  want 
to  have  a  continuing  issue  on  which 
there  are  no  results,  or  do  you  want  to 
have  results  and  be  able  to  build  on  that 
from  practice  and  experience?  I  think 
we  have  the  chance  now  to  get  results 
and  to  cleanse  the  stables  of  American 
politics  and  to  get  away  from  Vixs  de- 
meaning an'd  disgusting  business  of  go- 
ing out  and  raising  millions  of  dollars  of 
campaign  funds  from  huge  contribu- 
tions and  then  having  somebody  point 
the  finger  at  you  and  saying.  "You  are 
a  crook  or  can't  be  trusted." 

I  think  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that, 
whether  big  money  is  the  source  of  cor- 
ruption, it  is  the  source  of  growing  sus- 
picion, and  a  big  coimtry  like  ours  can- 
not live  on  suspicion  and  dlstioist.  We 
have  to  implant  into  the  system  trust 
and  confidence,  and  remove  distrust  and 
cynicism. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois — and  I  compliment 
him  for  his  practicality — will  remove 
doubt  and  suspicion  and  cjmlclsm  and 
it  will  put  us  on  the  high  road  to  a 
cleaner  system  of  politics  that  will  in- 
volve both  private  and  public  financing 
and  public  participation. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  want  to  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  stated 
very,  very  eloquently  the  reasons  for  my 
supporting  this  bill  and  why  it  should  be 
enacted. 

In  relation  to  the  pending  amendment, 
I  would  like  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
coming  up  with  a  formula  that  I  think 
deals  with  two  very  important  aspects 
of  the  measure  now  before  us  In  ways 
which  I  think  had  not  been  handled  in 
the  most  appropriate  way  in  the  measure 
in  Its  present  form. 

First.  I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
first  amendment's  right  to  express  one- 
self not  only  by  what  one  says,  but  by 
what  one  does.  I  fear  lOO  percent  man- 
datory public  flnancing  would  deny  that 
right  to  Individuals  who  wish  to  speak  out 
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by  making  contributions— hopefully 
small  contributions — which  we  will  be 
moving  to  under  this  measure. 

Second,  I  think  It  Is  very  important 
to  reduce  the  overall  cost  of  public  fi- 
nancing so  that  the  measure  cannot  be 
subject  to  attacks  that  it  is  costing  too 
much  or  that  it  is  a  raid  on  the  Treasury. 
I  do  not  believe  that  It  Is  either  of  those 
two  things,  but  I  do  believe  that  this 
amendment,  by  reducing  the  total  cost  of 
public  financing,  serves  a  valuable  pur- 
pose in  that  respect,  as  well  as  contribut- 
ing in  other  respects.  For  these  reasons  I 
am  glad  to  johi  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  STEVKMaoM). 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  By  way  of  Informa- 
tion, does  the  existing  legislation  require 
mandatory  public  financing?  Is  there  not 
a  provision  that  allows  for  small  contri- 
butions  to  be  raised? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  in  the  congres- 
sional. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  How  about  the 
Presidential? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  One  hundred  per- 
eoit. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  It  Is  optional,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  optional.  But 
this  is  mandatory.  The  subject  matter  of 
the  Stevenson  amradment  is  a  man- 
datory provisl(Hi.  Hiat  Is  the  difference. 
lir.  ABOUREZK.  But  existing  legisla- 
tion does  not  prevent  small  contributions 
from  being  made? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  right 
In  this  instance.  But  in  congressional 
elections.  It  is  optional. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  wonder  what  aU 
the  fuss  ia  about  ctmcernlng  small  con- 
MbuUcDs  being  made  under  existing 
legislation.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
amendment  is  being  sold  on  the  basis 
that  people  cannot  contribute  small 
amounts,  and  thereby  take  part  in  the 

public  process.  If  what  I  read  is  correct 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  Illinois  were 
In  the  Chamber— 25  percent  for  congres- 
sional elections  will  be  publicly  financed 
and  raised,  and  also  be  raised  with  small 
contributions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  matching,  25 
percent  Is  the  immediate  amount  one 
Is  entitled  to.  and  the  rest  is  under  a 
matching  f onnula. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  What  Is  it  in  the 
Presidential  race? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  same  thing. 
Forty  percent  is  immediately  public  fi- 
nancing under  the  formula  in  the  bill 
and  the  balance,  as  I  think  the  Senator 
from  atdo  would  tell  the  Senator,  up  to 
$250,000  is  matching,  in  other  words.  If 
one  gets  $250,000  In  contributions,  he 
gets  $250,000  In  matching. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  ooe  Is  a  challenger 
In  a  race  against  an  Incumbent,  he  does 
not  have  access  to  the  sources  of  con- 
tributions that  many  Incumbents  have, 
such  as  the  various  committees  around 
the  country— the  labor  committees,  and 
so  on.  He  has  to  have  a  very  Isurge  mail- 
ing Ust  In  order  to  keep  up  with  what  the 
incumbent  has  already  raised.  Is  that  a 
correct  Btatementt 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  formula  for  the 

primaries  remains  the  same  as  it  Is  in 

the  bill. 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  But  it  would  be  very 

tough  for  a  challenger  to  raise  the  money 

under  this  provision. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  any  tougher  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  It  would  be  a  great 
deal  easier  if  he  had  a  mailing  list,  be- 
cause the  limit  placed  on  contributions 
is  much  stricter  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  that 
the  limit  is  $3,000  for  an  individual  and 
$6,000  for  a  group  contribution,  whether 
one  is  an  incumbent  or  a  nonincimibent. 
Matching  funds  are  exactly  the  same.  If 
one  is  a  challenger  in  a  Senate  race,  it 
is  $100  matching  funds  to  $100— up  to 
$100 — but  he  gets  25  percent  right  off  the 
top  of  the  table,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  But  an  individual 
could  count  on  only  $200  in  a  congres- 
sional race. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; whether  he  is  an  incumbent  or  a 
challenger. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  he  is  a  challenger, 
he  would  not  have  access  to  those  sources 
of  money  I  have  referred  to.  He  would  be 
out  of  luck,  so  to  speak.  If  I  might  just 
say  if  I  might  offer  an  observation,  that 
this  is  not  an  incimibent's  amendment. 
But  a  challenger  would  have  a  difHcult 
time  raising  money  to  challenge  an  in- 
cumbent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  one  bit  more. 

An  incumbent  has  some  advantages, 
but  he  also  has  some  disadvantages. 
There  are  the  yea  and  nay  votes.  There 
are  no  "maybe"  votes.  If  he  is  out  in  the 
countryside,  he  can  say,  "Yes,  that  is  a 
reasonable  position.  I  am  sympathetic  to 
that  position."  "But  I  (fc  feel  you  have 
merit  in  your  position." 

But  if  one  is  an  incumbent,  they 
say  "Thank  you  very  much  but  you  voted 
'nay'  or  you  voted  'yea'."  There  is  not 
a  great  deal  of  advantage  when  in  riding 
off  on  a  white  horse  with  a  great  big 
spear.  When  one  is  a  challenger,  he  can 
always  say  "maybe."  Ge«,  I  have  always 
wished  that  we  had  a  vote,  not  "yea  " 
or  not  "nay,"  but  "maybe."  Would  I  not 
be  the  happiest  Senator? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  a  question.  It  looks  as 
though,  with  the  25-percent  financing 
even  in  congressional  races,  and  the 
matching  thereafter  to  be  a  maximum 
there  would  be  a  matching  of  62.5  per- 
cent in  Federal  funding. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  would  be  the 
maximum  only. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Actually,  that  would  be 
the  maximum  only,  so  what  the  mini- 
mum would  be  would  be  a  sort  of  bar- 
gain basement  37.5  percent  discount 
amendment  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
Is  that  about  the  sItc  of  the  amendment' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  good.  I 
might  say  that  in  this  time  of  inflation, 
that  is  a  welcome  discount. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  giving  the 
American  taxpayer  a  30-percent  discount 
In  the  ML 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  gets  something 
else.  The  Senator  has  a  way  of  capsu- 
Uzfng  some  of  these  issue*.  We  are  giving 
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the  taxpayer  something  else.  We  are 
giving  him  good,  clean  politics.  We  are 
removing  the  element  of  doubt  and 
suspicion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  feel  that 
candidates  would  be  subject  to  improper 
influences  diu-ing  their  oampalgns' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  never  be- 
lieved; but  I  will  tell  the  Senator  that  a 
great  many  folks  I  know  do  believe  that. 
I  do  not  happen  to  believe  it,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Alabama  makes 
a  valid  point.  But  I  wish  I  could  convince 
everybody  who  writes  to  me. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  said  that  in 
being  for  this  amendment  he  had  to  re- 
sist certain  entreaties  and  demands  cer- 
tain pressure  groups  that  were  demand- 
ing all  or  nothing,  I  behove  the  Senator 
said.  I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  not  being  completely 
in  the  pockets  of  those  pressure  groups 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Some  Senators  are  not 
quite  as  brave  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Sometimes  bravery 
is  only  rewarding  this  body  by  blows,  in- 
juries, and  defeats.  I  have  suffered  a  lit- 
tle of  that  in  my  life.  One  more  will  not 
hurt,  so  long  as  it  is  not  final. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  floor,  but  I  shall  yield  the  floor 
so  that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
may  continue  with  his  argvunent  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  Has  any  time  been  set  to 
vote  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  no  time 
limitation  on  this  amendment.  I  assume 
there  will  be  plenty  of  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Before  the  vote  on  cloture? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Before  and  after  tl^ 
vote  on  cloture. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  ex- 
plore and  to  inqiiire  about  what  the  as- 
pects are  and  whether  the  Senator  from 
Alabama's  62.5  percent  Is  Indeed  what 
would  really  happen. 

First  of  all,  there  is  an  Incentive  to 
give  some  small  contributions  in  the  con- 
gressional races — $100  for  small  contri- 
butions. However,  In  congressional  races 
one  is  entitled  to  receive  contributions 
up  to  $3,000.  However,  of  this  amount, 
only  $100  is  matched,  unless  someone 
were  to  receive  his  entire  oampaign  con- 
tributions in  amoimts  of  $100  or  less. 
Then  he  would  have  less  than  62.5  per- 
cent Federal  tax  dollars  involved.  If  one 
went  out  and  got  $10,  $15,  or  $20  thou- 
sand raised  in  small  contributions  of 
$100,  only  $100  of  each  would  be  credited 
to  matching;  $900  each  would  go  in  the 
campaign  fund  would  be  part  of  the  total 
in  arriving  at  that  which  he  could 
spend.  But  to  the  atoit  It  was  In  excess 
of  $100,  It  would  not  be  matching.  So  the 
idea  is  that  62.5  percent  1$  the  absolute 
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maximum.  So  there  will  be  contributions 
in  addition  to  the  82.5  percent. 

The  same  reasoning  appUes  to  the 
Presidential  campaign,  $250  Is  matched. 
You  cun  receive  $3,000  contributions,  but 
to  the  extent  that  you  are  successful  in 
garnering  contributions  over  $250  from 
private  sources,  all  of  that  extra  money  is 
charged  to  your  total  allowable,  but  is 
not  matched  with  Federal  dollars. 

I  would  also  say  to  the  Senator,  who  is 
wondering  about  incumbents  and  chal- 
lengers, that  in  each  of  these  cases  the 
incumbent  and  the  chaUenger  would 
start  with  a  25-percent  entitlement.  The 
challenger  today  would  have  no  cer- 
tainty— I  am  speaking  of  today,  without 
any  public  money — he  would  have  no 
money  to  start  his  campaign,  to  do  the 
things  the  Senator  was  speaking  of,  to 
get  ready  to  go  out  and  solicit  contribu- 
tions from  the  small  contributor;  but 
imder  this  bill,  he  would  start  with  one- 
fourth  of  that  which  he  was  entitled  to, 
both  to  gear  up  for  the  campaign  and  to 
solicit  large  and  small  contributions 
looking  toward  his  total  amoimt,  which 
is  exactly  the  same  for  challenger  and 
Incumbent. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  yield  ? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  like  to  elaborate  a 
little  bit  on  a  point  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  expressed  concern 
that  the  incumbent  would  automatically 
have  access  to  more  private  financial 
support  than  chaUengers  would  have. 

I  point  out  that  the  matching  factor 
of  the  $100  limitation  would  probably 
eliminate  that  Any  challenger  who  is 
to  have  a  reasonable  chance  is  going  to 
be  able  to  go  out  and  get  those  contribu- 
tions up  to  $100.  That  is  the  kind  of  con- 
tributions he  can  get.  He  might  not  have 
as  much  backgroimd  and  resources  in 
getting  larger  contributions  over  that 
amount,  and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  be  more  properly 
concerned  if  we  were  matching  gifts 
over  $100.  But  with  the  $100  limitation  or 
matching,  it  seons  to  me  that  there  is 
not  a  very  serious  threat  that  any  chal- 
lenger with  a  reasonable  chance  of  suc- 
cess is  going  to  be  put  at  practical  dis- 
advantage in  relation  to  the  Incumbent 
insofar  as  that  size  of  contribution  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  la  my  State  of  South  Dakota, 
for  example,  that  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  for  a  chaUenger  to  raise  the 
small  amount  necessary,  but  I  wonder 
if  the  same  Is  true  for  New  York.  Ohio,  or 
any  of  the  larger  States.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  extremely  difBcult  to  get 
that  many  small  contributions  in  such 
States. 

Mr.  TAFT.  We  have  all  been  challen- 
gers at  times 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  was  bom  an  in- 
cumbent; I  was  never  a  challenger. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  think  that,  with  the 
limitations  introduced  by  the  Senate,  the 
amounts  necessary  for  a  reasonably  fi- 
nanced campaign  could  be  provided.  In 
fact,  that  Is  about  the  kind  of  amount 
they  could  come  up  with. 


lAc.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
SenatOT  yield? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
oppose  this  amendment  because  I  think 
it  could  mean  the  total  destructlMi  of 
what  we  have  accomplished  in  public 
financing  here  in  the  last  10  days. 

An  amendment  such  as  this  ought  not 
be  taken  Ughtly.  It  ought  to  be  discussed 
at  considerable  length,  because  it  flies  in 
the  face  of  the  Rules  Committee  bill  and 
the  compromise  worked  out  there. 

We  have  heard  about  the  necessity  to 
compromise.  That  is  exactly  what  this 
bill  is — ^it  is  a  compromise.  No  one  is 
totally  happy  with  it.  But  to  comprcHnise 
it  further  and  further,  and  above  all, 
not  even  to  allow  the  option  of  public 
financing,  really  destroys  the  intent  of 
the  Rules  Committee  bill. 

The  committee  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  considering  the  need  for  public  fi- 
nancing and  the  best  method  to  achieve 
it.  The  result,  S.  3044,  is  an  excellent  bill 
which  represents  a  balanced  view  and  a 
considered  view.  This  amendment  would 
clearly  undo  the  Rules  Committee  effort. 
By  passing  this  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  reversing  many  of  the  gains 
that  it  has  made  over  these  last  10 
days.  We  caimot  now  suddenly  change 
our  minds  about  the  alternative  to  total 
pubhc  financing — ^not  on  a  few  hours 
notice  with  a  few  minutes  debate.  The 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
clearly  support  pubUc  financing,  and 
they  have  expressed  that  sentiment  time 
after  time. 

Let  us  adopt  clotiu^.  Let  us  show  the 
people  we  r^resent  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  reforming  a  tired  and  treach- 
erous system  of  private  financing. 

By  agreeing  to  this  ammdment,  we 
would  be  going  back  after  we  have  ac- 
complished so  much,  and  saying,  "We 
want  more  private  money."  That  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  Presidential  race. 
Right  now.  the  law  says  that  the  1976 
Presidential  election  will  be  totally  fi- 
nanced by  public  fimds.  If  we  agree  to 
this  amendment,  we  will  go  back  to  a 

system 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  like  to  caU  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  what 
I  think  Is  a  misunderstanding  on  the 
Senator's  part. 

The  language  of  this  amendment  is 
not  such  that  a  candidate  for  Congress 
or  the  Presidency  woidd  be  foresworn 
from  deciding  to  take  any  public  fimds 
if  he  decides  to  do  so.  It  Just  sets  up  a 
formula  if  he  wishes  to  take  up  the  pub- 
hc financing.  If  he  desires,  he  would  re- 
ceive the  public  funds;  there  Is  no  differ- 
ence from  the  Rules  Committee  biU  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  I  do  not  think  there 
Is  no  misunderstanding.  The  amend- 
ment would  forbid  any  candidate  from 
taking  total  public  financing  in  any  gen- 
eral electl<Hi. 

Mr.  TAPT.  The  Senator  Is  correct  If 
that  Is  his  Impression.  I  was  afraid  that 
the  Senator  was  under  the  Impression 


that  there  was  not  an  alternative,  be- 
cause such  an  option  does  exist  under 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  I  xmderstand  that, 
and  that  a  candidate,  if  he  could  raise 
the  money  on  his  own,  could  get  up  to 
62.5  percent  in  the  case  of  congressional 
elecUons  or  75  percent  in  Presidential 
elections. 

But  the  law  already  says  that  in  the 
1976  election  there  -vm.  be  total  public 
financing  of  the  Presidential  election. 
If  we  pass  this  amendment,  we  are  go- 
ing back  and  saying,  "You  must  have 
pri\'ate  money,  at  least  to  the  tune  of  30 
percent,  in  Presidential  elections." 

To  insist  on  having  greater  private 
financing  in  elections  is  not  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  especially  not  after 
what  has  happened  in  the  last  18 
months. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
that  Jim  Verdier,  of  his  staff,  may  have 
the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  My  problem  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I  can- 
not figure  out  whether  this  amendment 
is  fish  or  fowl. 

I  think  we  are  debating  whether  we 
should  have  public  financing.  If  so.  let 
us  vote  that  issue  up  or  down,  and  let 
the  country  appreciate  what  we  are  do- 
ing. If  Senators  will  pardon  the  use  of 
an  old  country  expression,  this  Is  like 
being  a  little  bit  pregnant;  I  cannot  fig- 
ure it  out.  This  seems  to  be  a  method  of 
trying  to  get  cloture  so  that  we  could 
consider  something  like  this,  and  after 
cloture  is  obtained,  to  almost  emascu- 
late the  bill  we  have  all  worked  on. 

I  have  many  problems  about  public 
financing,  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia says  he  has  some  problems  with 
first  amendment  rights.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  bill  we  debated,  modified, 
adopted  overwhelmingly,  and  sent  over 
to  the  House  last  year  took  the  first 
amendment  and  wrapped  it  around  every 
tree  and  every  telephone  pole  from  pre- 
cinct to  precinct. 

I  must  say  that  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that 
what  we  are  really  saying  now  is,  "Let 
us  give  ourselves  some  kind  of  mixed 
bag,"  and  we  are  holding  that  mixed 
bag  until  after  4  o'clock  to  see  what  the 
result  is.  The  beginning  Is  rather  fright- 
ening. 

We  are  saying  that  somehow  or  other 
we  are  putting  on  a  limitation,  and  a 
man  can  only  get  Tnat/'htng  fimds  on 
$100  or  less,  and  the  President  on  $250 
or  less,  after  he  has  got  so  much  money. 
All  he  has  to  say  to  people  Is,  "Don't 
write  me  a  check  of  over  $250  or  over 
$100;  get  an  the  kids  and  grandchildren 
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to  write  me  checks  for  $100  each,  so  that 
we  can  get  it  matched,"  and  the  Federal 
Government  can  do  it. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  because  we  are  going  to  quit  at  3 
o'clock.  But  I  think  when  we  take  this 
up  after  the  cloture  vote  at  4,  regardless 
of  the  outcome  of  the  cloture  vote,  we 
ought  to  decide  whether  we  are  going 
to  Join  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
ALLSir)  and  say  there  shall  not  be  any 
public  financing  in  the  United  States,  or 
say  with  the  House  of  Repersentatives, 
"Let  us  try  public  financing  and  see 
whether  It  works."  If  It  does  not  work, 
certainly  Congress  can  change  it.  But 
let  us  not  take  some  crazy  amalgamation 
that  no  one  of  us  can  imderstand  or  com- 
prehend and  I  doubt  very  seriously 
whether  any  American  voter  will  com- 
prehend. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

CLOTtnUE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hzucs).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
hour  of  3  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  will  now  pr(x:eed  to  debate  the 
question  on  Invoking  cloture  on  S.  3044, 
with  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  between  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  . 

Who  yields  time? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  from  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  to  ask,  what  is 
the  parliamentary  situation  after  the 
vote  on  cloture  is  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  de- 
pends on  the  vote,  but  we  return  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stkvxnson). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  vote,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  will  state  it 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  it  in  order  for  me 
to  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(BCr.  Stevenson)  ? 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Yes;  if 
someone  will  yield  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Further,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Hdnois 
then  be  the  pending  business? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  hour  of 
3  o'clock  having  arrived,  not  calling  for 
a  vote  at  this  time,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  action  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts Is  not  In  order  without  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  being  granted. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  There  Is 
no  order  for  a  vote  at  this  time,  but  for 
1  hour  of  debate  on  the  cloture  motion, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  . 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

In  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Ste- 
venson; 

Amend  subsection  (b)(1),  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  on  page  10,  beginning  with  line  17, 
to  read  as  follows: 

■■(b)(1)  Every  eligible  candidate  who  Is 
nominated  by  a  major  party  is  entitled  to 
payments  for  use  in  his  general  election  cam- 
paign In  an  amount  equal  t© — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  President.  l(X)  percent 
of  the  amount  of  expenditures  the  candidate 
may  make  in  connection  with  that  campaign 
under  section  504.  and 

■■(B)  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive, the  sum  of — (1)  25  percent  of  the 
amount  of  expenditures  tHe  candidate  may 
make  in  connection  with  tUat  campaign  un- 
der section  504,  and 

"(il)  the  amount  of  contributions  he  and 
his  authorized  committees  received  for  that 
campaign." 

At  the  end  of  paragraph  (6)  In  such  sub- 
section. Insert  •■or  (B)"  before  the  period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Presiifcnt,  I  yield  my- 
self 6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  cloture  should  not  be  in- 
voked on  this  bill.  The  very  pendency  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Stevenson)  ,  Joined  in  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HxTMPHREY),  shows  clearly  that 
there  is  no  strong  unanimity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  bill  the  Senate  should  agree 
upon.  For  the  first  time,  this  monolittilc 
bloc  of  Senators  who  are  determined  to 
get  pubhc  financing  has  shown  some 
signs  of  breaking  up,  so  that  the  Issues 
can  be  determined  on  their  merits. 

EarUer  today,  the  Senate  reduced  the 
amoimt  of  permissible  contributions  in  a 
Federal  election — that  is,  House  and  Sen- 
ate, Presidential  nomination,  or  Presi- 
dential general  election,  by  20  percent. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  this  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Miimesota  would  give  a  further  potential 
37.5-percent  reduction  in  the  Federal 
subsidy  in  congressional  races,  and  a  30- 
percent  potential  reduction  of  the  Fed- 
eral subsidy  in  Presidential  races. 

So,  Mr.  President,  for  the  first  time, 
amendments  are  coming  in  that  are  being 
considered  on  their  merits  and  not  in  the 
rush  pell  mell  to  ram  this  public  subsidy, 
this  taxpayers'  subsidy  bill,  through  the 
Senate. 

WeU,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senate  will 
vote  to  allow  this  debate  to  continue,  it 
may  well  be  that  we  will  end  up  with  a 
fairly  decent  campaign  reform  measure. 

The  pending  bill,  S.  3044,  is  not  cam- 
paign reform,  that  is,  that  aspect  of  it 
having  to  do  with  the  Federal  subsidy  is 
not.  Is  it  campaign  reform  merely  to  say 
that  we  will  turn  this  blB  for  the  cam- 
paigns of  Members  of   tiie  House  and 


Senate  and  the  Presidential  nomination 
and  the  general  election  campaign  over 
to  the  American  taxpayers? 

That  is  changing  the  system,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, but  it  is  hardly  reform. 

Reform  would  be  to  cut  down  on  the 
amount  of  the  overall  ex|jenditures,  to 
cut  down  on  the  amount  of  individual 
contributions. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  been  trying  day  by  day  to  get 
the  overall  permissible  expenses  reduced. 
That  was  accomplished  today.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  an  amendment 
that  he  will  put  in— already  filed  at  the 
desk— seeking  to  reduce  the  amoimt  of 
individual  contributions  in  the  various 
races. 

So,  Mr.  President,  with  the  discount 
bill  of  the  distinguished  Senators,  giving 
this  further  reduction  in  the  amoimt  of 
the  Federal  subsidy  pending,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  beUevei  that  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  cut  off  debate  when 
we  are  now  having  an  exchange  of  ideas 
and  not  just  voting  by  bloc. 

One  of  my  distinguished  friends  in  the 
Senate,  in  voting  for  the  amendment  cut- 
ting the  permissible  expenditures  by  20 
percent,  indicated  that  possibly  that  was 
the  first  time  in  5  years  he  had  voted  for 
an  amendment  which  had  been  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  But  it  is 
mdicative  of  the  fact  that  Senators  are 
beginning,  for  the  first  time,  to  determine 
these  amendments  and  these  measures 
on  their  merits. 

If  we  will  fail  to  vote  cloture — if  we  will 
vote  against  cloture  this  time— it  is 
hoped  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  will  set  the  biU  aside. 

It  would  be  the  better  part  of  wisdom 
since  dire  predictions  have  been  made  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  as  to  what  the 
House  will  do,  to  wait  until  the  House 
acts  on  S.  372,  which  is  pending  in  the 
House  now  and  does  not  provide  for  a 
single  penny  of  Federal  subsidy.  The 
House  may  want  to  go  along  with  that. 

Why  does  the  Senate  want  to  change 
its  position?  It  was  against  a  Federal 
subsidy  by  a  record  vote  to  the  Senate 
back  in  July  when  we  pasted  a  372. 

So,  let  us  see  what  action  the  House 
takes  on  S.  372.  Let  us  see  what  action 
they  take,  if  any,  on  pubhc  financing.  But 
financing  by  the  taxpayer$  of  this  Na- 
tion and  paying  up  to  $7j5  miUion  for 
each  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nom- 
ination of  the  two  major  parties — and 
that  is  what  the  bill  would  permit— that 
is  not  campaign  reform,  in  the  view  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  up- 
wards of  33,  34,  or  35  Senators  wUl  vote 
against  invoking  cloture  so  that  we  can 
get  down  to  debating  some  of  the  issues 
on  their  merits,  which  apparently  Sena- 
tors are  more  willing  to  do.  at  this  time, 
than  ever  before  during  this  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  state- 
ment of  mine  may  not  da  the  amend- 
ment a  great  deal  of  good,  but  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Illinois  and  Miimesota  is 
a  good  amendment  and  moves  in  the 
right  direction  of  eliminating  Federal 
subsidies.  It  does  not  eliminate  enough. 
It  eliminates  37.5  percent  in  congres- 
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sional  races  in  general  elections  and  30 
percent  In  Presidential  elections,  which 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

If  we  stay  here  a  few  more  days  and 
debate  this  issue  we  may  eliminate  public 
financing  altogether. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  having  been 
on  the  floor  a  good  deal  in  the  course  of 
these  debates,  I  would  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  would  not  take  of- 
fense If  I  said  that  when  he  says  we  are 
now  voting  on  the  merits,  I  think  maybe 
in  some  Instances  we  are  not  voting  on 
the  merits,  but  voting  on  exhaustion. 

I  stand  here,  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
as  a  member  of  the  Republican  Party, 
and  I  hear  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
say  that  it  is  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  $7.5  milUon  to  help 
finance  Presidential  campaigns. 

We  should  remind  the  Senator — and 
we  have  all  been  reminded  of  it  very 
much — that  we  in  the  U.S.  Senate  have 
already  appropriated  almost  $6  or  $7  mil- 
lion of  the  taxpayers'  funds  to  the  Water- 
gate Special  Investigating  Committee. 
The  House  has  given  itself  a  mllUon  dol- 
lars or  more  and  will  give  itself  more. 
I  suppose  the  Federal  court  system  will 
spend  a  few  mlUlon  dollars  in  impanel- 
ing grand  juries  and  bringing  in  indict- 
ments. That  will  all  be  spent,  and  it  will 
all  be  taxpayers'  money,  and  it  will  be 
done  to  seek  a  remedy  for  what  occurred 
as  a  result  of  the  Committee  to  Reelect 
the  President. 

Some  other  cases  have  been  brought 
up  of  some  gentleman  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  who  received  funds  in  that 
campaign  during  1972  who  either  failed 
to  report  them  or  took  some  other  ac- 
tion— perhaps  some  paid  Uiem  back  or 
something  or  other. 

But  I  have  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  when  we  speak  of  how 
much  money  we  are  going  to  save  the 
taxpayer,  the  best  analysis  we  have  to 
make  Is  the  analysis  of  the  system  as 
we  look  at  it  today.  We  have  seen  some 
remarkable  people  in  the  United  States, 
very  fine  businessmen,  who,  by  reason  of 
some  degree  of  sweet  persuasion  on  the 
part  of  some  people  in  the  pohtical  sys- 
tem, made  corporate  contributions.  They 
have  been  fined;  their  corporations  have 
been  fined.  Yet,  we  have  not  stopped 
that.  Probably,  in  the  long  run  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  save  the  American 
taxpayers  much  money. 

As  I  say,  I  am  a  strange  person  to 
stand  here  and  talk  this  way,  because  I 
have  very  serious  reservations  about  this. 
But  I  believe  that  we  can  try  it;  and  If 
it  does  not  work,  we  can  get  rid  of  It. 
That  is  the  l^dsaltlve  process;  that  Is 
the  way  we  function  in  this  coimtry. 

When  a  few  problems  occurred  with 
daylight  saving  time,  it  did  not  take  very 
long  for  enthusiastic  supporters  of  day- 
light saving  time  to  come  to  the  floor 
with  support  for  getting  rid  of  daylight 
saving  time.  I  expect  that  we  will  do  that 
in  short  fashion,  and  we  will  realize  that 
we  have  made  mistakes. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  we  see 
here  an  opportunity  to  try  something 
different.  We  see  an  opportunity  that 
some  people  In  the  Nation  like  and  that 


some  dislike.  Some  people  are  violently 
opposed  to  it. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  the  amendment  that  will 
be  pending  at  4:10  or  4:15  is  another 
effort  to  mollify  a  proposal  that  I  know 
some  of  the  supporters  do  not  really 
enthusiastically  feel  ought  to  be  a  part 
of  the  law;  but  they  feel  it  is  a  way  to 
compromise.  I  doubt  seriously  that  those 
amendments  have  all  the  meritorious 
effect  to  which  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama alluded. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  just  said 
that  he  was  delighted,  for  example,  that 
the  amendment  was  before  t^e  Senate, 
because  it  was  a  way  to  save  money  and 
it  was  a  way  to  change  the  basic  formula 
of  the  bill,  which  he  does  not  like.  But 
I  have  a  notion  that  even  if  the  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
lUinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  and  Senator 
HuMPHiuET,  Senator  Domenici,  Senator 
Taft,  Senator  Cranston,  Senator  Beall, 
and  Senator  Mondale  Is  adopted,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  will  not  vote  for 
this  biU  on  final  passage.  So  it  is  slight 
praise  for  the  amendment,  in  all  fairness. 
I  am  going  to  vote  to  end  debate,  be- 
cause I  think  we  ought  to  get  on  with 
the  legislative  schedule.  What  really 
bothers  me,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  is  that  we  have  already 
sent  one  bill  over  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  bill  is  lifeless;  and 
I  am  afrtud  that  if  we  send  this  bill  over, 
it  also  will  be  lifeless.  To  that  extoit, 
I  think  that  the  pressure  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  should  not  particu- 
larly be  (HI  us  but  should  be  on  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
do  something  in  regard  to  campaign 
reform. 

We  have  talked  here  on  many  occa- 
sions about  these  elections,  and  It  has 
been  my  contention  that  the  first  thing 
we  should  do  and  the  first  thing  the 
House  should  do  is  to  pass  the  bill  we  sent 
them  to  reduce  the  time  for  campaigning. 
If,  in  fact,  we  established  our  primaries 
in  August,  established  our  nationsd  con- 
ventions in  the  first  week  in  September, 
we  would  not  bore  the  American  pe<vle 
totally  and  completely  to  death  by  cam- 
paigning for  a  year  or  two. 

When  we  talk  about  how  much  money 
it  costs  to  run  for  office  in  Callfomia 
and  New  York,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
If  we  are  talking  about  a  million  dollars 
in  a  primary,  there  Is  no  way  that  one 
could  spend  a  million  dollars  if  his  cam- 
paign for  the  primary  were  8  weeks  long. 
It  would  be  the  last  week  of  August,  the 
4  weeks  of  September,  and  the  4  weeks 
in  October.  That  would  be  9  weeks,  basi- 
cally. I  do  not  see  how  tremmdous  sums 
of  money  could  be  spent.  I  do  not  see 
how  candidates  in  my  State,  for  ex- 
ample, could  spend  $900,000  or  more,  as 
they  did  ttie  last  time  they  ran.  If  tbey 
were  campaigning  for  9  weeks.  It  is  easy 
to  spend  that  much  when  you  have  a  pri- 
mary In  May  and  all  of  a  sudden  you  are 
off  and  running.  Some  States  have  pri- 
maries in  Januaiy. 

Part  of  reform  i-eally  is  to  eliminate 

the  necessity  for  long  campaigns.  We 

have  that  proposal  In  the  House,  and  we 

cannot  get  anywhere  with  it. 

I  voted  to  end  debate  before.  I  will  vote 


to  end  debate  again  today,  because  I  am 
afraid  that  what  ultimately  will  be  a  re- 
sult of  this  continuation,  what  we  will 
really  wind  up  with,  is  an  emasculation 
of  the  matter,  something  no  candidate 
in  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  live 
with,  whether  incumbent  or  challenger. 
We  wUl  wind  up  with  an  abomination.  If 
a  challenger  really  wants  to  be  a  sound 
challenger,  the  first  thing  he  will  have 
to  do  will  be  to  get  an  office  full  of  law- 
yers and  CPA's  and  have  them  on  duty 
at  all  times.  He  will  have  to  have  some- 
body who  does  absolutely  nothing  but 
live  with  a  timetable  as  to  when  and 
how  much  he  has  to  report  and  to  whom 
he  has  to  report.  All  this  will  be  mixed 
in  at  the  same  time  with  whether  this  is 
entitled  to  a  Federal  matching  fxmd  or 
whether  this  is  not  entitled  to  a  Fed- 
eral matching  fund;  whether  he  made 
his  last  report  so  that  he  can  get  his 
next  report;  so  he  can  get  his  contribu- 
tion based  on  what  he  has  collected  in 
the  last  month. 

In  that  whole  conglomeration,  I  think 
the  American  people  will  not  be  able  to 
view  a  campaign  but  will  be  able  to  view 
candidates  who  are  spending  all  their 
time  seeing  whether  or  not  they  are 
abiding  by  the  law. 

Therefore,  I  beUeve  we  ought  to  end 
debate  and  send  some  kind  of  bill  to  the 
House,  so  that  the  American  people  can 
have  an  undei-standing  that  we  can  bring 
things  to  a  conclusion;  that  we  do  not 
act  (Ml  exhaustion  but  in  fact  on  merit; 
and  I  have  a  notion  that  exhaustion  pre- 
vails at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  such  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  share  his  view  that  it  is  time  the 
Senate  went  on  to  something  else.  When 
we  consider  that  we  spent  a  number  of 
days  on  whether  we  should  have  a  pay 
raise  and  have  spent  more  than  2  weeks 
on  whether  the  Treasury  should  finance 
our  campaigns — both  of  which  measures 
I  opposed— I  think  that  it  is  time  we 
went  on  to  something  else. 

I  am  against  public  financing.  But  I  am 
also  against  spending  the  rest  of  this 
month  on  this  legislation,  so  I  intend  to 
vote  for  cloture  as  I  did  previously. 

Also  I  would  suggest  with  reference 
to  the  timing  of  this  bill  and  the  proper 
procedure  for  considering  legislatt(m  in 
the  Senate  that  this  bill  is  before  the 
Senate  at  the  wrong  time.  I  recall  the 
opening  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ehvin)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  TMinessee  (Mr.  Baker)  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Watergate  hearings  on 
May  17,  1973.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  said: 

Of  necessity  the  oominltt«e's  report  wlU 
reflect  the  considered  judgmwit  of  ttie  com- 
mittee on  whatever  new  legislation  la  needed 
to  help  safeguard  the  electwwl  prooeas. 

The  distinguished  Seiuttor  from  Ten- 
nessee said: 

Tills  ocHnmlttee  was  created  by  the  Senate 
to — and  as  many  of  the  faots,  the  dreum- 
stancee  and  the  relaitlonahlpe  aa  we  oould,  to 
assemble  tlkoee  faots  into  a  oohecent  and  In- 
telligible presentation  and  to  make  raoom- 
mendatloDa  to  the  Oongreas  for  any  cltangee 
In  stAtute  law  or  the  basic  chartM'  document 
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of  th«  United  States  tb&t  may  seem  indi- 
cated. 

The  Watergate  Committee  was  cbarged 
with  tte  Job  of  advtalDc  tbe  Senate  on 
finpaign  reform  lecWstion.  llie  com- 
mittee's report  1b  not  due  untU  Mar  28. 
and  the  deadline  may  be  extended  if 
there  are  other  areas  to  investigate.  But 
tbe  thrust  of  Senate  Resolution  60.  at 
kast  as  the  Senator  from  Kansas  viewed 
it.  was  to  delve  into  tbe  election  of  1972. 
let  tbe  chips  fall  where  they  may,  and 
then  come  forward  with  a  report  and 
recommendations  for  legislation  to  be 
passed  by  Congress  based  on  that  re- 
port. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  is  premature.  The  amaidment 
Just  offered  by  a  group  of  distinguished 
Senators  seems  to  indicate  a  lack  of  any 
strong  feeling  for  public  ftnanclng.  But 
as  much  as  I  oppose  the  concept  I  believe 
It  should  be  disposed  of.  because  there  is 
much  more  to  do  in  thte  session.  I  believe 
the  people  in  my  State  would  like  me  to 
oome  home  during  the  Easter  recess  and 
talk  about  something  other  than  how 
much  tax  money  the  Senate  has  been 
•hie  to  get  of  the  public  Treasury  for  its 
f  wpalgn.  orlf  we  have  been  able  to  pro- 
cure a  pay  raise,  and  things  of  that  Und. 
They  are  more  coocemed  about  taxes, 
saaoUne;  tnflatioo.  and  the  possibility  of 
impeachment  than  the  fln^nring  of  our 
rRinp"^n*T 

Having  said  that,  I  sliall  vote  to  shut 
off  debate  and  thereafter  offer  a  substi- 
tute to  the  pending  Irginltitton.  The 
Jimlor  Senator  from  Kansas  believes  that 
if  we  give  the  legislation  passed  In  1971 
a  little  time,  if  we  make  full  disclosure 
of  our  omtributtons  and  expenditures 
sod  strengthen  other  features  of  the 
proBent  law  there  will  be  great  and  con- 
Btnicttve  change  in  the  American  po- 
litical system. 

Z  have  great  faith  in  Members  of  Con- 
groas  ia  both  parties,  in  their  Integrity, 
bonesty.  and  character,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  purify  politics  by  placing  it  in 
the  public  Treasury. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  haveremaining? 

The  PRSSIDINa  CWnCER.  Ihe  Sen- 
ator has  It  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  OOOK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
mlxwtes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRJCamiHQ  OFFICER.  Tbe  Sen- 
ator Irani  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Plesldoit,  on  fU)ru- 
aiy  1  of  this  year  the  rft«ti»ienHh^wi 
majority  leader  <Mr.  Mamstxeld)  said: 

W«  ahaU  not  flnaUy  cotM  to  gtlpa  with  the 
problem  ezoept  aa  we  are  piefiaicd  to  pay  for 
Uie  pubUc  buBineaB  of  elactlans  with  public 
fonds. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  18  months, 
now,  since  a  small  group  of  men  bivke 
into  the  DeoMienUic  Party's  natkMiai 
headQuarteta  seittag  in  motion  what  has 
become  the  Boost  sertoas  and  devastating 
episode  of  political  scandal  and  comtp- 
tion  in  this  country's  history.  fUr^>^  t^'ftt 
day  in  June,  the  revelations  and  criminal 
charges  have  not  stapped— hribor.  per- 
Jvry.  iUeeal  wixctepptac  bursary,  and  a 
at  fliegal  rawnatgn  contrtbntlans. 
the  cffbits  ef  the  BkMelal 
-. — '  Olfce,  the  Senate  Select 
OBBmrtttee,  JMge  Staiea,  and  the  grand 
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juries  and  now  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  everyone  laiows  just  how 
widespread  the  disease  has  been.  The 
evidoioe  is  not  all  in,  ctf  course,  and  the 
investigations  and  trials  will  oontinue. 
But  the  people  of  this  country  have  heard 
enough  and  seen  enough  to  expect  that 
something  be  done  to  change  the  politi- 
cal practices  thait  allowed  this  to  flourish. 
They  expect  a  significant  change  and 
they  expect  the  Congress  to  make  it.  If 
only  because  the  administration  cer- 
tainly is  not  going  to  lead  the  reform 
effort. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  we  listened  to  the 
President's  reflections  on  the  state  of 
the  Uni<m.  It  was  ironic  that  he  would 
ignore  one  of  this  country's  most  criti- 
cal problems:  the  public's  widespread, 
growing  distrust  for  public  officials  and 
Government.  It  is  not  enough  to  pro- 
claim: "One  year  of  Watergate  is 
enough,"  and  then  to  say  that  we  should 
end  the  investigations  before  they  are 
complete;  and  to  "get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country"  is  to  say  that  trying 
to  prevent  poUtical  corruption  is  not  the 
country's  business.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
very  much  a  part  of  it. 

IJke  political  corruption,  the  liabilities 
of  a  polltieal  system  like  ours — based  on 
private  financing — are  not  Umited  to  the 
executive  branch.  The  impact  of  the  pri- 
vate dollar  on  the  legislative  process  has 
been  pervasive,  and  there  probeUily  is  not 
a  single  Member  of  the  n£.  Congress  who 
has  not  felt  it  or  wished  that  it  might  be 
changed. 

Many  people  across  this  country,  feel 
disillusioned,  frustrated,  and  angry.  They 
are  upset  about  the  energy  situation  and 
the  high  profits  of  the  oil  companies,  but 
they  become  even  angrier  when  they 
learn  that  oil  companies  financed  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  tlie  President's  reelection 
campaign.  As  a  result,  people  do  not  trust 
the  administration — or  Congress,  for  that 
matter— and  they  do  not  believe  that  the 
F^Bderal  Government  can  even  deal  with 
the  energy  emergency,  the  inflationary 
economy,  and  any  number  of  problems 
that  face  the  Nation  today. 

They  stronely  suspect  that  Govern- 
ment's principal  interest  is  not  their  in- 
terest. And  that  suspicion  is  gradually 
becoming  disdain  and  apathy.  Already 
this  country  has  the  lowest  voter  par- 
tidpatitm  of  any  country.  The  events  of 
the  last  year  have  had  their  strongest 
iBipact  upon  young  people,  and  I  am  ter- 
ribly afraid  that  unless  we  move  decisive- 
ly to  Improve  the  political  process,  to 
make  it  more  re^wnsive,  more  and  more 
young  people  are  going  to  stay  away  from 
Government  and  public  service.  If  they 
do  stay,  if  they  do  decide  that  the  politi- 
cal process  is  simidy  not  worth  the  effort, 
what  is  this  country  going  to  be  hke  20 
years  fnan  now? 

Aft  the  heart  of  that  public  distrust  is 
a  fundamental  suqiicicn  of  the  political 
ProeesB  that  provides  for  the  election  of 
ptAUe  afldals  heavily  dependent  on  pri- 
vate oontribotlons.  "You  4ont  get  some- 
thing for  nothing,"  as  the  saying  goes, 
and  too  many  people  haw  applied  it  to 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  late  ta  Etooonber,  the 
Senate  recognised  the  problems  of  the 
present  system  bimI  came  very  close  to 


passing  a  limited  pubhc  financing  pro- 
posal, one  advanced  by  Senator  Kxn- 
NEDY  and  Senator  Hugh  Scott  of  Penn- 
sylvania, with  the  support  of  a  number 
of  Senators  who  have  introduced  their 
own  public  financing  legislation. 

If  the  need  for  public  financing  was 
well-established  then,  it  is  even  more  so 
now.  This  is  a  new  jrear,  and  it  presents 
new  opportunities  for  improving  the  po- 
litical process  that  has  been  so  crippled 
over  the  last  18  months.  If  we  do  not  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  the  result 
may  be  even  more  tragic  than  the  legacy 
of  Watergate.  In  just  a  fee  minutes,  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  will  have  yet  an- 
other opportunity  to  change  and  improve 
the  political  process. 

We  have  been  debating  3.  3044  and  the 
concept  of  public  financing  for  Presi- 
dential and  congressional  elections  for 
more  than  a  week  now.  A  majority  of  the 
Senate  supports  the  bill  and  the  con- 
cept It  is  time  to  end  the  debate,  adopt 
cloture,  and  pass  this  historic  legislation. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Poesident,  I  am 
extremely  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
end  this  debate  and  permit  the  Memtiers 
of  this  body  to  act  on  the  eommittee  bill 
and  the  amendments  at  the  desk.  A 
thoughtful,  constructive,  and  imagina- 
tive proposal  for  clean  and  honest  gov- 
ernment has  come  from  the  Committee 
en  Rules  and  Administratkn.  It  has  the 
substantial  support  of  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  Democrat  and  R^ub- 
lican  alike,  and  it  deserves  to  go  forward 
to  a  final  vote. 

This  issue  has  been  amply  debated. 
The  fundamental  issue  goes  back  to  the 
discussions  and  debates  which  took  place 
here  in  1966  and  1967,  again  in  1970  and 
1971,  and  «ice  again  last  year  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Debt  Oelling  Act. 

T^ere  are  no  new  Issues  to  be  discussed. 
There  may  be  some  variations  in  the  for- 
mulas or  changes  in  the  peecentages,  and 
so  fcMlh.  but  there  are  no  new  issues  to 
be  further  debated  or  discussed.  The 
Committee  on  Roles  and  Administration 
acted  in  a  responsible  way  In  considering 
aU  the  various  alternatives.  They  pro- 
vided remarkable  fiexibiUt^  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  legislation.  Those  seek- 
ing public  office  may  take  advantage  of 
the  public  financing  provisions,  or  they 
may  reject  them,  rely  on  private  financ- 
ing for  their  campaigns. 

The  bill  provides  this  flexibility.  It 
provides  an  element  of  voluntarism  for 
Members  of  the  Senate  or  the  Hoose,  and 
for  challengers.  The  public  win  under- 
stand if  candidates  choose  one  form  or 
the  other.  It  does  not  foiee  anyone  to 
adopt  any  particular  method  of  financing 
his  camiNdgn. 

Above  all,  the  bill  provides  a  significant 
legislative  answ<a-  that  we  in  C(Migress 
can  make  to  the  Watergate  tragedy.  It 
has  been  said  of  oar  poUtical  system  that 
it  is  the  best  system  that  meney  can  buy 
That  is  a  tragic  Indictment  U  a  syston 
that  has  served  this  ootmtry  wiril  for 
200  years.  I  think  any  ot  ns  who  have 
run  for  pablle  office  understind  the  sinis- 
ter forces  at  work  In  the  field  of  cam- 
paign contributions. 
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So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  will  act  this  afternoon.  As  I 
mentioned,  this  issue  has  been  debated. 
I  think  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  that  there  is  strong  sup- 
port for  it  by  Democrat  and  Republican 
alike.  It  is  really  the  best  opportunity 
we  have  to  try  to  restore  some  degree 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  election  system. 

The  proposal  has  been  criticized  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  going  to  cost  millions  of 
dollars,  $90  miUion  a  year  and  $360  mil- 
lion over  a  4-year  period.  That  price  tag 
is  a  bargain.  It  is  the  equivalent  of 
only  one-tenth  of  1  cent  a  gallon  of  gas. 
That  is  all  the  American  public  pays. 

The  committee  bill  makes  sense.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  the  soundest  invest- 
ment of  taxpayers'  funds  that  Govern- 
ment can  make.  I  think  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  act  on  this  proposal  this 
afternoon.  The  debate  has  reaUy  been 
completed.  It  is  high  time  to  move  ahead 
and  end  the  debate. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  COOK.  How  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  6  minutes. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky,  in  starting  his  re- 
marks a  moment  ago,  said  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  had  said  this  meas- 
ure would  cost  the  Treasury  $7.5  million 
in  the  Presidential  race.  Well,  either  the 
Senator  has  not  listened  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  said,  or  he  is 
not  familiar  with  the  contents  of  the 
bill,  but  what  the  bill  will  do  is  provide 
up  to  $7.5  million  for  each  person  who 
seeks  the  Presidential  nomination  of 
either  of  the  major  parties  and  who  is 
able  to  get  a  starting  fund  of  $250,000 
in  contributions  of  $250  or  less.  Actual- 
ly, there  are  some  8  or  10  potential  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency  here  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  So  really,  to  get  the 
figures  of  what  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion contest  would  run,  it  could  nm  up 
to  $75  million  or  $100  million,  because 
Senators  can  rest  assured  that  there  will 
be  a  whole  lot  of  special  interest  groups 
espousing  the  candidacies  of  various 
people,  because  it  would  take  just  a  cam- 
paign fund  of  $250,000  to  start  getting 
one's  hand  in  the  Public  Treasury. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  also 
talked  about  a  lot  of  people  being  in 
court,  convicted,  one  thing  and  another, 
in  connection  with  Watergate,  and  that 
this  bill  is  necessary  to  cure  the  evils  of 
Watergate.  Well,  the  way  to  do  that  is 
not  to  put  one's  hand  In  the  public 
Treasury,  but  the  way  to  do  that  is  to  cut 
down  cm  the  amount  of  authorized  ex- 
penditures and  cut  down  on  the  amount 
of  permissible  contributions.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  has  been  trying  to  do 
Uiat  all  along,  but  without  tbe  help  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, who  has  been  voting  against  these 
amendments. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  tried  to 
get  an  amendment  adopted  that  would 


have  cut  ccmtributions  down  to  $250  in 
Presidential  races  and  $100  in  House 
and  Senate  races,  but  with  Uttle  help 
from  those  who  say  they  are  for  reform. 
I  submit  it  is  not  reform  just  to  turn  the 
bill  for  political  campaigns  over  to  the 
American  taxpayers.  What  would  con- 
stitute reform  would  be  to  cut  down  on 
the  amount  of  overall  contributions,  to 
cut  down  drastically  on  the  amount  of 
individual  contributions,  provide  for 
strict  disclosure  and  reporting  of  all  con- 
tributions and  expenditures,  and  set  up 
an  Independent  election  committee. 

We  passed  such  a  bill  and  sent  It  over 
to  the  House  last  year,  without  the  bene- 
fit of  any  public  funds.  I  would  feel  that 
if  we  would  stand  firm  on  that  theory  of 
campaign  reform,  we  would  eventually 
get  a  bill. 

I  want  to  appeal  now  to  the  distin- 
guished sponsors  of  the  pending  Steven- 
son amendment.  Senators  Stevenson. 
Humphrey,  Domenici,  Taft,  Cranston, 
MoNDALE,  and  Beall.  If  these  Senators 
expect  to  get  the  amendment  that  they 
have  at  the  desk  given  any  consideration 
with  any  chance  of  adopting  it,  then  it 
would  serve  them  in  good  stead  to  vote 
against  applying  cloture,  because  once 
clotiu-e  is  agreed  to,  the  great  steamroller 
wiU  bowl  over  this  amendment,  and  they 
would  end  up  with  no  amendment  what- 
soever. If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
vote  against  cloture,  he  would  be  in  a 
commanding  position  to  insist  on  the 
adoption  of  his  amendmait,  and  I  submit 
that  suggestion  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illin<ris  and  his  colleagues. 

I  was  interested,  too,  Mr.  President,  in 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hxthphrey).  who 
talked  about  aU  this  pressure  from  pres- 
sure groups  that  he  was  receiving  by  rea- 
son of  being  for  this  37.5  percrait  dis- 
count amendment  that  he  and  Mr 
Stevenson  have  put  in,  because  it  would 
reduce  potentially  the  Federal  subsidy 
in  congressional  races.  House  and  Senate 
by  37.5  percent,  and  30  percent  in  Presi- 
dential elections. 

So  apparently  there  are  great  pressure 
groups  at  work  in  behalf  of  public  financ- 
ing, and  I  think  we  know  who  those 
groups  are.  I  see  them  in  consultatimi 
with  Members  of  the  Senate  from  time 
to  time,  ihey  have  not  consulted  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  However, 
there  are  great  pressure  groups  Involved 
here,  as  indicated  by  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

I  would  Uke  to  see  the  Stevenson- 
Humphrey-et  al.  amendment  adopted 
but  we  are  not  going  to  get  it  adopted  If 
cloture  Is  Invoked.  If  cloture  Is  not  In- 
voked, I  think  they  can  be  sure  that  those 
who  are  for  Federal  subsidies  would 
agree  to  adding  the  amoidment.  I  think 
if  the  Senator  is  serious  and  Is  not  just 
making  a  play  on  this  amendment,  but 
wants  to  get  It  adopted,  he  will  vote 
against  applying  cloture,  because  before 
the  debate  was  over,  he  would  be  able 
to  get  his  amendment  agreed  to. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas says  he  is  against  a  public  subsidy 
bill,  but  is  for  cloture.  Well,  if  there  ever 
was  a  non  sequltur  uttered  on  the  floor 
here,  that  Is  it,  because  if  a  person  Is 


really  against  public  financing,  he  would 
vote  against  cloture,  because  I  have  a 
feeling  that  the  majority  leader,  if  we 
were  able  to  defeat  cloture  today,  would 
not  bring  it  up  more  than  (me  more  time. 
So  the  way  to  defeat  it,  I  would  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kftnsn-s 
(Mr.  Dole),  would  be  to  vote  against 
cloture.  Then  we  will  get  on  to  some- 
thing else  earlier  than  if  cloture  were 
invoked. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas said — and  this  is  what  I  really 
planned  to  say— that  the  Senate  had 
spent  quite  a  lot  of  time  in  considering 
pay  raises  for  Senators. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  voted 
against  the  pay  raises  for  the  Senate 
5  years  ago  and  also  voted  against  a  pay 
raise  for  the  Senate  this  year.  However, 
the  strong  force  of  pubUc  opinion  is  what 
caused  the  Senate  to  vote  against  that 
pay  raise.  It  was  a  modest  pay  raise — 
something  like  $2,500  a  year.  It  was  the 
first  pay  raise  in  more  than  5  years. 
However,  the  Senate,  sensing  the  wishes 
and  views  of  their  constituents,  voted 
against  that  pay  raise  and  turned 
thumbs  down  on  it. 

If  the  people  disapprove  of  a  raise  of 
$2,500  for  the  Senators,  what  will  they 
think  about  the  provision  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  which 
provides  for  subsidizing  the  Senate  race 
in  his  State,  subsidizing  each  candidate 
for  the  Senate  in  a  general  election  by 
$2,121,000? 

So  tf  the  people  disapprove  of  a  $2,500 
pay  raise  for  the  Senate,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  would  not  be  covered  by  that 
law  since  it  was  passed  during  the  term 
in  which  he  was  serving  office. 

Mr.  CAIWON.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  ought  to  rec- 
ognize that  his  amendment  was  adopted. 
So  the  figure  for  California  would  not 
be  $2,121,000.  It  would  be  $1,697,000  for 
the  general  election,  in  light  of  the  Sen- 
ator's own  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  The 
Senator  from  Alabsuna  was  so  surprised 
that  his  amoidment  was  adopted  that 
he  did  not  charge  his  memory  with  the 
figures. 

So  the  Senator  from  California  imder 
the  amendment  of  the  Smator  from 
Alabama  would  have  to  struggle  along 
with  a  subsidy  and  a  check  for  $1,607,000 
just  as  soon  as  he  became  a  nominee. 
That  is  what  he  would  have  to  struggle 
along  with  under  the  amoidment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

If  the  pubUc  does  not  approve  of  a 
$2,500  pay  raise  for  the  Senate,  what  is 
the  public  going  to  think  of  subsidizing 
a  public  campaign  for  the  Senate  in  the 
amount  of  $1,697  million.  I  do  not  think 
that  they  will  approve  of  it. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  shake  together  a 
bill — and  it  locoes  as  though  there  Is  some 
chance  of  getting  a  better  bill,  because  we 
have  lopped  25  percent  off  the  public  ex- 
penses earlier,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  an  amendment 
that  would  chop  off  up  to  37.5  percent  of 
the    Federal  subsidy    In    congressional 
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B.  and  iQ)  to  SO  percent  In  Presl- 
dentlal  race*— maybe  tf  the  debate  is  al- 
loi*«d  to  ooDtlnne  a  few  more  days  we 
mlghi  be  abls  to  ■e*  an  amendment 
thnrngh  to  wltbdimw  100  percent  of  the 
Federal  aabBldy. 

Mk*.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  mytline.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
TMdstfeBW? 

Mr.  CXX>K.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
aeif  2  miautea.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognlaed  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  first  let  me 
say  thai  I  was  aware  of  the  $1.7  miUlon 
for  one  canrtkfate  In  fact,  I  used  it  in 
terms  of  one  caiklidate. 

Tbe  ntnator  asks  aboot  the  cost  to  the 
public.  Bat  wliat  amaww  me,  when  we 
talk  about  this,  is  that  the  public  does 
not  imdentand  what  Is  in  the  bill.  It 
elves  tbe  pabUc  the  impression  that  the 
minute  one  becomes  a  candidate  they 
win  write  a  check  for  $1,700,000,  and 
they  wUI  write  It  automatically. 

If  the  Senator  reads  the  bfll,  there  is 
quite  a  procedure  that  one  has  to  go 
ttiroueh.  niere  Is  quite  an  accounting  to 
•o  throogh.  He  to  not  Immediately  able 
to  pot  $1,687,000  In  his  pocket  and  say, 
"All  right.  Now  I  am  a  candidate  for  the 
general  election." 

I  must  say  In  an  fairness  that  we 
should  at  least  equate  the  biU  with  real- 
ity. We  did  not  work  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee on  the  fain  and.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  worked 
hard  along  with  us,  hard  and  arduously 
idong  with  us.  He  has  worked  hard  all 
akmg. 

There  Is  no  question  about  how  the 
Senator  feels.  And  I  must  say  that  I  re- 
spect him  for  how  he  does  feel.  I  must 
say  that  we  have  been  on  the  bill  now 
for  2  weeks.  And  I  am  rattier  chagrined 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
must  tpeoA  that  much  time  on  a  bill 
that  deals  with  the  electoral  process  in 
the  United  States  with  regard  to  presi- 
dential candidacies  and  Soiate  and 
House  candidacies.  However,  I  do  know 
one  thing. 

TbB  Senator  says  that  we  could  chop 
at  this  thing,  that  we  are  getting  closer 
to  tt.  and  that  we  are  getting  smaUer 
contributions  and  trying  to  get  the 
candidates  to  get  smallw  contributions. 

May  I  remind  the  flmator  bow  we 
tried  id  get  away  fkcm  the  tremendous 
subsidies  to  the  great  big  farms  in  the 
United  States  and  said  that  there  would 
be  a  Umlt  on  the  amount  of  subsidies 
that  a  man  eonid  get.  However,  a  man 
could  divide  up  a  great  Mg  farm,  and  in- 
stead of  gettiiw  $100,000,  for  one  big 
f aim.  he  eould  set  whstittes  for  a  lot  of 
UfetlBfaiBS. 

How  many  ttanes  have  we  done  that  in 
the  past?  Now.  we  aaj  that  we  are  trying 
to  help  the  American  taxpayer  and  see  to 
it  that  no  one  can  get  over  $100. 

How  do  we  reiotve  that  problem? 

Somebody  told  me  one  time  that  be 
did  not  have  trouble  about  getting  the 
TnnanmY  toT  a  campaign. 

Somebody  told  me  one  time  that  he 
was  never  able  to  find  out  how  many 
campaign  checks  he  had  given.  He  would 


say.  "How  much  do  you  want,"  and  he 
went  through  checkbook  after  checkbook 
after  checkbook  writing  eheck  ttf ter  check 
after  check. 

The  ability  to  control  this  is  the  hon- 
esty of  the  man  himself.  Is  the  man  go- 
ing to  be  an  honest  candidate  for  public 
office,  or  is  he  not.  That  is  the  determina- 
tion the  individual  makes. 

Are  the  people  that  contribute  to  him 
going  to  be  honest  about  the  contribu- 
tions they  give? 

I  think  that  is  a  determination  each 
individual  must  make  for  himself.  I  do 
not  think  it  can  be  made  in  any  other 
way.  We  have  tried.  There  is  over-reac- 
tion in  this  WU  but  over-reaction  is  bet- 
ter than  no  t>ill  at  all. 

The  reason  that  we  have  a  bill  con- 
sidered in  one  branch  &nd  tlien  in  the 
other  branch  is  so  that  the  over-reac- 
tions can  be  ironed  out. 

The  PRESIDING  GPnCER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  has  all  time 
expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucicy  has  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  no  time 
is  yielded,  time  will  run  equally  against 
each  side. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  10  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  July  30 
of  last  year,  the  Senate  passed  by  a  vote 
of  82  to  8  S.  372.  That  triU  provided  a 
$3,000  limitation  on  omtributions.  It 
provided  that  no  ccmtrlbutions  in  cash 
could  exceed  $S0.  It  provided  the  same 
limitations  that  this  b|l  formerly  pro- 
vided on  the  amount  that  could  be  ex- 
pended: namdy.  15  cents  per  person  of 
voting  age  in  the  general  election  and 
10  cents  in  the  primary  election. 

During  the  course  of  tlie  passage  of 
that  bill  here  in  the  Senate,  an  amend- 
ment was  offered  proriding  for  public 
financing,  and  that  amendment  was  de- 
feated by,  I  believe,  a  vote  of  52  to  40. 

That  bill  is  stm  pending  in  the  House 
of  Reivesentatives,  and  before  it  is  even 
acted  on  by  thie  House,  we  have  before 
us  now  S.  3044,  which  changes  the  entire 
thrust  of  the  so-called  <mnjYaign  reform 
legislation.  Whereas  tbe  biU  Uiat  we 
passed  last  year,  that  is  now  pending  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  provided 
for  financing  in  the  private  sector,  the 
bill  before  us  provides  for  public  financ- 
ing. 

Mr.  President  puhlic  financing,  letting 
the  taxpayers  pay  the  bill,  requires  a  tax- 
payer to  support  a  candidate  with  whose 
views  and  with  whose  pbUosophy  he  dis- 
agrees. Mr.  President,  we  already  have 
public  financing  in  a  seese.  We  have  the 
checkoff.  That  is  available  for  Presi- 
dential elections  right  now,  and  they  say 
there  is  enough  in  the  fund,  or  win  be  by 
1976,  to  finance  the  campaigns  of  the 
major  parties  and  of  tbe  minor  parties. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  tadU  does 
not  apply  to  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  tbe  Senate  In  the 


1074  elections.  It  does  not  go  into  effect 
imtil  the  1976  elections.  Qo  what  is  the 
hurry  about  the  bUl?  Why  ram  it  through 
the  Senate  now?  Why  nbt  lay  It  aside 
and  get  on  to  other  measures? 

Mr.  President,  we  have  tbe  checkoff. 
We  have  a  system — and  aU  the  taxpay- 
ers. I  am  sure,  are  familiar  with  this, 
having  been  working  on  their  tax  re- 
turns in  recent  days  and  weeks — of  cred- 
its or  deductions  available  for  campaign 
cfmtributions,  I  beUeve  a  $12.50  credit 
fm-  a  single  person  or  $25  for  a  couple, 
an  absolute  credit,  and  this  bm  original- 
ly provided  for  doubling  that  amount. 
That  bill  will  be  coming  back  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  before  tong. 
And  on  the  matter  of  deductions,  it  pro- 
vides $50  for  a  political  oontribution 
made  by  a  single  poson  or  a  $100  deduc- 
tion for  a  couple. 

So  we  already  have  public  financing  of 
elections,  one  big  difference  being  that 
the  taxpayer  can  make  his  contribution 
under  those  systems,  either  the  credit  or 
the  deduction,  to  a  candidate  at  his 
choice.  But  that  is  not  provided  for  in 
the  100  percent  public  financing  as  pro- 
vided by  the  pending  biU. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  need  any 
more  public  financing  than  we  already 
have.  I  believe  it  would  be  the  better  part 
of  wisdom  for  us  to  wait  until  the  House 
of  Representatives  passes  something,  be- 
cause we  have  heard  time  and  time  again 
that  the  House  may  not  approve  this 
measure,  or  may  not  take  it,  that  it  may 
get  tied  up  over  there. 

What  is  the  hurry?  It  does  not  apidy 
until  the  1976  elections.  Let  us  see  what 
the  House  does  with  S.  $72.  Let  us  see 
what  the  House  initiates  en  its  own,  and 
then  possibly  we  wfll  be  in  less  of  a  legis- 
lative jam  when  such  a  btU  comes  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  grand  rush 
about  passing  this  legislation.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  cloture  wlD  not  be  Invoked,  so 
that  we  can  give  serious  cpnsldaration  to 
the  Stevenson-Himiphrey  •Cranston  et  al. 
amendment,  which  does  provide  for  a 
possible  reduction  of  37.5  percent  in 
House  and  Senate  races,  a  reduction  in 
Uie  puUlc  subridy  of  up  to  37.5  percent, 
or  up  to  30  percent  in  Ptesldential  elec- 
tions. 

If  we  do  not  Invoke  cloture,  we  will 
have  an  o{HK>rtunlty  to  ctmslder  that 
amendment.  If  cloture  k  invoked,  the 
amendment  will  be  steamroUoed,  with 
no  chance  of  pcusage  whatsoever,  and  in 
my  judgment  some  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  possibly  might  not  even  vote 
for  it  when  the  pressures  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  was  talking  about 
are  applied  to  teem.  Mm^  the  word  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  smne  of 
the  sponsors  may  well  vole  against  their 
own  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  f allocy  of  this  bOl 
is  that  here  te  a  bID  providbiig  for  paying 
for  elections  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pock- 
ets, and  it  is  podng  as  rellorm  lee^atlon 
when  tai  fact  tt  Is  not.  It  la  Just  taxpayer- 
finaneed  dLectkms,  pure  attd  simple.  It  is 
not  campaign  reform.  It  k  campaign  re- 
f onn  in  that  it  dHmges  tike  law,  but  It  is 
not  campaign  reform,  and  there  ie  quite 
a  distinction. 

Mr.  President,  ttioee  who  have  spon- 
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sored  this  raid  on  the  taxpayers'  pocket- 
books  have  not  been  Interested  In  cut- 
ting down  Hit  overaU  campaign  expendi- 
tures, save  the  distinguished  Senate 
from  Nevada,  who  did  support  that 
amendment.  They  have  not  been  in- 
terested In  reducing  the  individual  con- 
tributions, because  they  had  opportu- 
nity after  (^^portimity  to  cut  down  those 
figiires,  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  another  amnxlment  pending  that 
will  be  considered  whether  cloture  is  in- 
voked or  not,  which  woiild  cut  contribu- 
tions in  Presid«3tial  races  from  a  maxi- 
mum of  $3,000  down  to  $2,500,  and  in 
House  and  Senate  races  from  $3,000  down 
to  $1,250.  Perhaps  that  woiQd  suit  the 
tastes  of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate.  We  have  tried  cutting  them 
down  to  $250  in  Presidential  races  and 
$100  tn  congressional  races,  and  that 
failed.  We  then  tried 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  3rlelds 
time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator win  state  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  remaining  time 
Is  yielded  back  now,  does  the  quorum  call 
commence  immediately? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  quo- 
rum call  is  supposed  to  begin  at  the  hour 
set. 

Mr.  CANNON.  At  the  hour  set? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With   1 

minute  to  go. 

Mr.  CANNON.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator win  state  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  time  is  yielded  back, 
what  happens  in  the  interim  of  1  min- 
ute before  the  hour  stated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  rules 
prescribe  that  at  the  set  hour,  the  Chair 
must  instruct  the  clerk  to  caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  cloture  motion  will  be  sustained,  and 
that  cloture  win  be  invoked.  We  have 
been  on  this  biU  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time.  We  have  had  a  test  vote  on 
almost  every  conceivable  issue  that  I  can 
think  of  in  connection  with  the  matter. 
We  certainly  have  had  every  opportunity 
to  debate  every  conceivable  issue  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter. 

OTBEK  PSOFLB'S    ICONET 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
mcHe  than  20  years  in  pohtics  I  have 
learned  a  thing  or  two  about  campaign 
financing.  My  knowledge  has  been 
acquired  in  several  capacities — as  a  can- 
didate, a  fund  raiser,  and  most  recently, 
a  mendier  of  an  investigating  panel  look- 
ing to  campaign  finance  praetiees.  My 
knowledge  leads  to  an  taiescapable  con- 
elusion — our  present  aorstem  of  financing 
our  elections  is  unfair,  undemocratic 
and  unacceptaUe. 

As  a  candidate  I  have  run  for  ^eetlve 
oOee  seven  times.  By  tt)e  Brace  of  God 
and  the  good  graces  of  the  votczs  of 
Hawaii,  I  have  been  successful  In  each 
election.  Because  I  am  not  a  man  of  in- 


dependent wealth,  In  each  election  I 
have  had  to  rely  on  other  people's  money 
to  finance  my  cwnpaign  efforts.  As  the 
chairman  <rf  the  Democratic  Senatorial 
Campaign  Committee  in  1970,  I  learned 
the  importance  of  other  people's  money 
hx  all  senatorial  and  congressional  cam- 
paigns. And  during  the  Watergate  hear- 
ings we  all  learned  ttiat  other  pet^le's 
money  fueled  the  campaigns  of  the  vari- 
ous Democratic  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dential nomination.  It  provided  the  Com- 
mittee to  Re-Elect  the  President  the 
wherewithal  to  present  Richard  Nixon  to 
the  American  electorate  in  the  manner 
he  wished  to  be  presented.  CREEP  also 
used  other  people's  money  to  create  a 
string  of  scandals  unprecedented  in 
American  political  history. 

The  high  cost  of  campaigning  has  es- 
calated in  the  last  two  decades  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  the  cost  of  living.  Today 
a  competitive  campaign  for  a  House  seat 
can  cost  each  side  well  over  $100,000, 
while  a  Senate  contest  can  cost  each 
campaigner  a  minimum  of  $250,000  even 
in  a  relatively  small  State.  And  as  the 
Senate  Watergate  panel  discovered  over 
5100  million  was  spent  in  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1972. 

Television,  radio,  direct  mail,  telephon- 
ing, printed  pamphlets,  newspaper  ad- 
vertising, transportation,  and  other  es- 
sential means  of  modern  communication 
used  to  present  a  candidate  to  the  vot- 
ing public  are  very  expensive.  Somebody 
must  pay  these  campaign  bills.  The  trend 
throughout  the  20th  century  lias  been 
toward  other  people's  money,  that  is 
small  numbers  of  large  contribtrtors  pay- 
ing these  bills.  The  damage  to  our  de- 
mocracy that  the  reliance  on  large  con- 
tributors in  elections  has  caused  is  plain 
for  all  to  see. 

The  American  people  have  never  been 
more  alienated  from  their  political  sys- 
tem than  they  are  today.  A  smaller  per- 
centage of  our  people  go  to  the  polls  than 
in  any  other  industrisd  democracy.  The 
decline  of  people  willing  to  identify  them- 
selves with  either  of  our  major  parties 
has  been  striking.  The  majority  of  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  hold  politics  and 
politicians  in  low  esteem.  Politics  Is  very 
much  a  dirty  word  in  today's  lexicon  and 
the  belief  that  all  politicians  are  corrupt 
is  dangerously  widespread. 

We  politicians  did  not  need  Watergate 
and  the  Agnew  tragedy  to  learn  that 
sranething  was  rotten  in  Washington.  We 
have  been  aware  of  that  for  some  time, 
but  most  of  us  have  preferred  to  close 
our  eyes  to  the  campaign  financing  prac- 
tices which  have  shamed  our  once  hon- 
orable profession  and — yes,  let  us  face 
It — corrupted  our  system. 

Let  us  look  at  how  the  reliance  on 
other  people's  money  to  finance  our  cam- 
paigns has — and  by  its  nature  must — 
corrupt  our  present  political  process. 

Since  the  Tillman  Act  of  1907.  there 
have  been  limitations  on  the  sources  of 
campaign  contributions.  The  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1910  first  required  can- 
didates for  Federal  office  to  report  on 
campaign  income  and  expcnditiu-es.  Yet, 
in  every  election  year  candidates  for  Fed- 
eral office  have  avoided,  cireumvented, 
and  occasionally  evaded  just  about  every 
State  and  national  law  that  regulates  the 


political  fund-raising  process.  The  tech- 
niques of  avoidance  may  be  complex,  but 
they  are  well  known.  Secret  conduits, 
spurious  committees,  and  other  forms  of 
deceit  and  subterfuge  come  into  existence 
to  assure  candidates  the  money  needed  to 
reach  the  voters.  Honest  men.  with  the 
best  intentions,  unwittingly  take  money 
from  sources  that  are  proscribed  against 
giving  it.  It  comes  in  prohibited  quanti- 
ties and  much,  if  not  most,  of  it  goes  un- 
reported and  even  unrecorded. 

A  recent  New  York  Times  editorial  suc- 
cinctly stated  the  dilemma  of  our  pres- 
ent system. 

Try  as  they  may  to  conduct  these  political 
fund-raising  activities  at  arm's  length  and  to 
develop  multiple  sources  of  support  to  lessen 
their  dependence  on  a  single  Interest  gr»up, 
politicians  of  necessity  are  constantly  en- 
chaining themselves  in  dependent  financial 
relationships  and  potential  confllcta  of  in- 
terest. 

Senator  Russell  Long  put  it  more 
bluntly  when  he  said : 

The  distinction  between  a  campaign  con- 
tribution and  a  bribe  U  almost  a  hairlines 
difference.  You  can  hardly  tell  one  from  the 
other. 

Every  elected  ofBcial  should  understand 
the  truth  in  that  statement. 

In  a  democracy,  the  illusion  of  cor- 
ruption is  as  damaging  to  the  fabric  of 
freedom  as  actual  corruption.  During  the 
Watergate  hearings,  I  heard  witness 
upon  witness  testify  that  donations  were 
made  to  President  Nixon's  campaign  be- 
cause the  contributor  feared  governmen- 
tal reprisals  or  desired  governmental 
favors.  Even  if  these  expectations  were 
uiifoimded.  a  system  which  leads  con- 
tributors to  act  in  response  to  such  ex- 
pectations must  also  lead  the  public  to 
believe  that  the  relationship  between 
campaign  cash  and  governmental  deci- 
sions is  real. 

Before  my  participation  on  the  Water- 
gate Cwnmittee,  I  was  not  fully  con- 
vinced that  a  shift  from  reliance  on  pri- 
vate money  to  public  money  was  the 
proper  direction  for  our  electoral  sys- 
tem. I  have  spent  many  long  hours  read- 
ing thousands  of  pages  of  committee 
documents,  executive  session  transcripts, 
academic  treatises  on  this  subject.  I  sat 
through  days  of  public  hearings  listening 
to  the  tragic  details  of  the  campaign 
practices  of  1972.  During  these  past  sev- 
eral months  I  have  become  convinced  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  call  for  public  financ- 
ing of  elections. 

The  Select  Committee  as  a  whole  has 
not  yet  considered  or  expressed  itself  on 
legislative  recommendations.  But  full 
Senate  consideration  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1973 
and  1974  has  forced  each  member  of  the 
ccwnmittee  to  take  a  public  stand  on  the 
questions  of  election  reform.  As  my  votes 
on  these  bills  have  shown,  wlien  the  fun 
committee  writes  its  report.  I  wiU 
strongly  recommend  public  financing  of 
elections  as  a  necessary  element  of  any 
new  system  of  campaign  regulations.  The 
facts  of  Watergate  as  I  Interpret  them 
and  the  facts  of  pohtical  life  in  America 
today  lead  to  that  conclusion. 

I  cannot  accept  the  argmnent  that 
public  financing  wiU  discourage,  if  not 
prohibit,  the  Individual  exercise  of  the 
first   amendment   right  of   freedom  of 
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political  expression.  A  system  of  match- 
ing small  private  contributions  with  pub- 
lic money  will,  in  fact,  encourage  political 
expression  from  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  do  not  now  participate.  A  tax 
checkoff  system,  as  proposed  in  the  leg- 
islation now  before  the  Senate,  will  not 
force  any  taxpayer  to  contribute  to  cam- 
paigns. It  will,  however,  encourage  the 
taxpayer  to  choose  to  participate  in  this 
essential  part  of  the  political  process. 

Further,  I  do  not  believe  that  public 
financing  creates  additional  advantages 
for  Incumbents.  The  advantages  we  in- 
cumbents have  are  already  overwhelm- 
ing. We  have  paid  staffs  and  offices,  free 
use  of  the  mails,  frequent  access  to  our 
constituents  through  the  news  media, 
and  entree  to  the  campaign  coffers  of 
special-hiterest  groups.  The  ability  of 
incumbents  to  retain  their  seats  indicates 
strongly  that  challengers  often  cannot 
get  enough  money  to  finance  effective 
campaigns.  Over  the  past  30  years  in- 
cumbent Representatives  have  won  re- 
election in  over  90  percent  of  their  cam- 
paigns, while  incumbent  Senators  have 
over  an  85-percent  reelection  rate.  In 
1972  congressional  incumbents  were  on 
the  average  able  to  raise  twice  as  much 
campaign  money  as  challengers.  Public 
financing  may  help  to  redress  that  bal- 
ance by  making  access  to  large  contri- 
butors less  of  a  controlling  factor  in  elec- 
tions. 

The  argimjent  that  public  financing 
will  place  an  additional  burden  on  the 
ahready  heavily  burdened  taxayer  does 
not  sway  me.  The  taxpayer  is  now  pay- 
ing for  our  S3rstan  of  campaign  financ- 
ing every  time  he  goes  to  the  station,  the 
supermarket,  the  drugstore,  and  every 
year  as  he  fills  out  his  tax  form.  Tax 
loc^holes  were  not  written  into  our  laws 
by  accident.  The  special  Interests  have 
not  underwritten  campaign  costs  out  of 
any  smse  of  charity.  And  each  time  a 
change  of  legislative  language,  or  a  pref- 
erential amendment,  or  a  pork  barrel  bill 
or  a  "Christmas  Tree  Act"  passes 
through  the  Congress,  the  taxpayer  un- 
knowingly and  unwillingly  contributes  to 
our  present  system  of  campaign  finance. 
Public  financing  will  let  the  taxpayer 
know  what  he  is  paying.  With  that 
knowledge  he  can  decide  if  he  is  getting 
his  money's  worth. 

The  ideal  democratic  electoral  system 
is  easy  to  envision.  It  should  be  fair, 
open,  competltlTe.  clean,  and  above 
board.  It  should  build  support  for  our 
political  institutions  and  respect  for  the 
political  process.  But  the  design  of  laws 
which  will  make  the  ideal  into  a  reality 
is  complex,  if  not  impossible. 

Watergate  has  opened  our  eyes  to  the 
cancer  that  is  growing  <m  our  political 
system.  We  need  drastic  surgery  to  stem 
that  cancer.  Watergate  has  given  us  the 
impetus  and  the  opportunity  to  try  a 
drastic  cure.  In  1907  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  first  called  for  public  financing 
of  campaigns.  It  is  time  to  heed  that  call. 
We  may  not  create  a  panacea,  but  we 
can  befldn  to  restore  our  poetical  health. 

Mr.  NDNN.  Mr.  President,  the  revela- 
tions of  Watergate  and  similar  political 
abuses  of  the  recent  past  have  both 
shocked    and    angered    the    American 
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people.  They  demand  reform,  and  in- 
deed, reform  we  must  have. 

In  times  such  as  these,  however,  his- 
tory has  shown  that  our  Nation  must 
avoid  making  the  remedy  worse  than  the 
disease.  I  fear  that  a  lasting  tragedy  of 
the  Watergate  era  could  be  the  well  in- 
tentloned  but  misconceived  concept  of 
public  financing  of  Federal  elections  as 
contained  in  S.  3044.  It  would  be  a  sad 
irony  Indeed  to  see  a  national  disgrace 
serve  as  the  catalyst  for  establishing  an 
ill-conceived  election  process. 

I  oppose  the  so-called  public  financ- 
ing provisions  in  the  pending  bill.  This 
concept,  while  perhaps  having  a  super- 
ficial appeal  to  some,  would  be  unaccept- 
able to  the  American  taxpayer.  It  should 
be  noted  that  public  financing  will  not 
necessarily  end  campaign  abuses.  Fund- 
ing is  only  one  aspect  to  the  campaign 
process.  Money  raised  from  private 
sources  should  not  be  necessarily  sus- 
pect. Even  imder  the  public  financing 
proposal,  private  funds  will  continue  to 
be  utilized. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  for  his  wisdom  and  tenacity 
in  opposing  the  public  financing  provi- 
sions as  contained  in  S.  3044.  His  careful 
analysis  of  these  provisions  has  been  of 
great  benefit  to  me  and  other  Members 
in  considering  this  legislation. 

What  is  needed  to  help  correct  the 
abuses  of  the  Watergate  era  is  reform 
and  strengthening  of  the  laws  that  gov- 
ern the  procedural  conduct  of  cam- 
paigns. What  is  needed  is  the  imposition 
of  reasonable  limitations  on  individual 
contributions,  and  greater  incentives  for 
voters  to  voluntarily  make  such  contri- 
butions. I  cosponsored  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senators  Ervin  and  Baker  to 
provide  such  an  incentive  through  a  $100 
tax  credit  on  an  individual  return,  or 
$200  on  a  joint  return.  Unfortimately, 
the  Senate  rejected  this  amendment. 

The  most  acceptable  forai  of  financing 
is  that  which  consists  of  funding  cam- 
paigns by  small  volimtary  individual  con- 
tributions from  a  broad  cross  section  of 
the  public.  This,  I  submit,  is  what  Con- 
gress should  be  working  toward.  It  is  pub- 
lic financing  in  the  true  and  finest  sense 
of  the  term.  The  income  tax  checkoff 
system  for  financing  Presidential  elec- 
tions is  one  approach  to  such  grassroots 
support.  Only  3.1  percent  of  the  taxpay- 
ers submitting  returns  in  1972  chose  to 
exercise  this  procedure.  Ttius.  only  $3.9 
mlUion  was  designated  for  election  fi- 
nancing. However,  early  retiuns  for  1973 
indicate  that  a  much  higher  percentage 
of  tax  returns  are  utilizing  the  checkoff. 
If  this  trend  continues,  the  system  will  go 
far  to  financing  Presidential  elections  in 
1976. 

Positive  reform,  together  with  strict 
enforcement  and  fuU  puMic  disclosure, 
can  do  much  to  end  the  past  abuses  of 
fundraising  through  big  contributors 
and  special  interests.  We  have  not  yet 
tried  siKh  tough  regulatirai. 

It  should  be  noted  that  1972  was  the 
first  year  we  required  publie  disclosure  at 
the  Federal  level.  Many  perscsis  also 
overlook  the  fact  that  moat  of  the  cam- 
paign abuses  in  the  1972  election  took 


place  prior  to  the  April  7,  1972,  effective 
date  for  public  disclosure. 

Furthermore,  many  of  the  impropri- 
eties such  as  corporate  contributions, 
were  in  violation  of  existing  Jaw. 

However,  last  July  the  Senate  passed 
S.  372  which  provides  strict  Umits  on 
campaign  expenditures  and  contribu- 
tions, while  leaving  the  financing  of  Fed- 
eral elections  in  the  private  sector. 

An  individual  could  give  no  more  than 
$3,000  to  a  congressional  or  Presidential 
candidate  in  an  election,  or  more  than 
$25,000  to  aU  candidates  and  committees 
in  1  year. 

Senate  candidates  would  be  limited  to 
10  cents  per  eligible  voter  up  to  a  ceiling 
of  $125,000  in  primary  elections  and  15 
cents  and  a  $175,000  ceiling  in  the  general 
election.  House  candidates  would  be  sub- 
ject to  similar  limitations  with  a  ceiling 
of  $90,000  during  primary  ,and  general 
elections.  j 

That  measure  contained  dther  restric- 
tions such  as  prohibiting  each  contribu- 
tions over  $50  and  restricting  the  use  of 
the  frank  in  mass  campaign  mailings. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  wise  to  wait 
until  the  House  acts  on  S.  372  before 
rushing  ahead  with  (Hiblic  financing.  If 
that  measure  is  enacted  into  law,  it  will 
provide  meaningful  reform.  After  we 
have  experience  imder  its  provisions, 
then  we  might  find  it  prudent  to  tighten 
the  election  laws  still  further.  I  deem  it 
inappropriate  to  make  such  a  drastic 
change  in  our  electoral  process  as  that 
entailed  in  pubUc  financing  without  first 
attempting  to  correct  past  abuses 
through  the  reasonable  procedures  con- 
tained in  S.  372. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  most  enlightening 
to  note  that  of  the  seven  members  of  the 
Watergate  Committee,  five,  Including  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Georgia  CMr.  Talmadge)  ,  are  opposed 
to  this  bill's  pubUc  financing  provisions. 
This  committee  has  labored  long  and 
hard  over  many  months  to  investigate 
campaign  abuses  and  to  determine  how 
to  reform  our  electoral  process  to  prevent 
future  improprieties.  The  W!atergate  re- 
port is  scheduled  to  be  filed  in  the  near 
future.  However,  the  proponents  of  pub- 
lic financing  refuse  to  defer  action  until 
after  this  body  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  report's  recommendations. 
All  too  well  do  they  realize  that  the  re- 
port will  not  favor  their  view;  all  too 
glibly  do  they  dismiss  the  wi3e  counsel  of 
the  committee's  majority;  and  all  too 
readily  do  they  seek  to  expend  the  tax- 
payer's dollars. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  not  one  abuse 
would  be  prevented  in  the  upcoming  1974 
election  by  the  pending  bill  since  its  pro- 
visions are  not  effective  until  the  1976 
election. 

We  have  aU  of  1974  and  1975  to  draft 
additional  campaign  reform  legislation  if 
it  Is  needed.  Yet,  the  prop<}nents  of  S. 
3044  urge  that  we  rush  through  this  pro- 
posal. Why?  Because  they  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  the  emotional  tide  that  has 
arisen  over  Watergate. 

Mr.  President,  meaningful  campaign 
reform  should  stand  or  fall  on  Its  own 
merits  detached  from  the  emotional  sway 
of  Watergate. 
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I  oroose  the  uzmecessary  and  unwise 
public  financing  provisl(»s  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
continue  to  debate  the  merits  of  public 
financing  and  other  proposals  to  reform 
our  electoral  system,  I  think  it  Is  appro- 
priate to  note  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Maryland,  which  just  this  week 
completed  its  1974  session,  enacted  a 
State  election  reform  measure.  Although 
different  in  its  final  version  than  the 
various  individual  bUls  that  were  intro- 
duced, the  Maryland  legislation  does  in- 
clude the  concept  of  public  financing  for 
general  elections,  in  addition  to  a  num- 
ber of  other  features,  many  of  them 
similar  to  the  proposals  we  are  consider- 
ing here.  Needless  to  say,  there  was  ex- 
tensive debate  in  the  legislature,  as  weU 
as  general  public  discussion,  about  elec- 
tion reform.  Full  hearings  were  held,  at 
which  all  shades  of  opinion  were  ex- 
pressed. One  of  the  most  succinct  state- 
ments against  pubhc  financing  of  elec- 
tions was  submitted  to  the  Judicial  Pro- 
ceedings Committee  of  the  Maryland 
Senate  by  Ray  Gill,  a  columnist  for  a 
number  of  Maryland  weekly  news- 
papers, and  a  long-time  observer  of  gov- 
ernment and  politics  in  our  State.  I 
disagree  with  Mr.  Gill  on  the  subject  of 
pid>llc  financing  of  elections. 

But  his  statement  is  a  clear  expres- 
sion of  a  point  of  view  that  must  be 
taken  into  account  here,  as  it  was  in 
Maryland.  Because  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant that  all  sides  of  the  issue  be  fully 
explored,  I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  Mr. 
Gill's  statement  be  inserted  in  tbe 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

STATEMZirr  BT  EaT  OiLL, 

Common  Cause  azul  other  reform  orga- 
nlzstlons  have  made  a  great  Issue  of  how 
special  Interesta  influence  the  course  of  gov- 
ermnent  by  contributing  to  the  election  cam- 
paigns  of  candktateft  for  public  offices. 

And  Ood  knows,  we  have  seen  enough  evi- 
dence of  abuses  of  the  system  within  the 
past  year. 

The  jHtiblem  Is  that  everybody  has  become 
so  obsessed  with  the  IlablUtles  of  our  free 
political  and  economic  system  that  nobody 
seems  to  remember  the  assets. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  greatest  danger 
we  face  arises  from  the  hysterical  mania  for 
reform,  agitated  by  many  well-meaning  peo- 
ple and  some  whose  motives  arc  only  dimly 
perceived. 

At  the  congressional  level  and  here  in 
Annapolis,  the  craze  to  perfect  the  system 
threatens  to  strangle  political  liberty.  The 
worst  lunge  In  that  direction  wotild  be  pub- 
lic financing  of  election  eompalgns. 

The  cltiaen's  right  to  contribute  or  not 
to  contribute  would  be  abolished.  The  cash 
for  electoral  candidates  would  be  forcibly 
taken  from  him  by  taxation. 

The  citizen  would  also  lose  any  choice  in 
the  matter  of  which  candidates  get  bis 
money.  The  funds  would  go  to  a  pool  for 
dlstrfbution  to  candidates  acccvding  to  some 
formiila  that  would  ignore  the  preferences 
of  the  tazp«y«r. 

The  doUacg  would  be  distributed  to  candi- 
dates hostile  to  tbe  taxpayer's  own  political 
beUets.  as  weU  as  those  he  might  favor. 

I  am  convinced  that  would  be  unconstitu- 
tloMl  MMl.  If  it  is  not,  then  it  surely  onrtit 
tobei. 

The  courts  of  our  land  have  repeatedly 


held  that  it  is  imoonstttutlonal  to  prohibit 
the  expressloa  of  any  idea. 

I  daresay  It  is  JTist  as  unconstitutional  to 
compel  a  cttlaen  to  support  candidates  irtKMe 
ideology  Is  contrary  to  his  own,  but  that's 
what  would  happen  under  this  pernicious 
legislation. 

If  public  financing  of  presidential  elec- 
tions ever  comes  to  pass,  for  example,  imag- 
ine the  chagrin  of  a  black  taxpayer  when  he 
realizes  that  some  of  his  tax  dollars  have 
been  pimiped  Into  the  campaign  of  George 
Wallace. 

At  the  congressional  level,  I  would  surely 
be  pained  to  have  even  one  dime  of  my  hard- 
earned  cash  going  to  Bella  Abzug  or  Parren 
Mitchell. 

And  I  can  think  of  qiUte  a  few  state  legis- 
lators whom  I  would  hate  to  support.  In- 
cluding those  who  would  vote  for  a  blU  such 
as  this. 

Instead  of  being  obsessed  with  the  scandals 
that  have  erupted  lately,  having  been  exposed 
and  prosecuted  by  due  process  of  law.  I  urge 
you  to  consider  the  cause  of  individual 
liberty. 

Perhaps  we  all  need  reminding  that  gov- 
ernment Is  the  historic  enemy  of  freedom, 
and  its  growing  power  in  this  nation  is  some- 
thing we  should  not  Ignore. 

Within  the  past  40  years,  laws,  rules,  reg- 
ulations, guidelines,  plans  and  bureaucratic 
decisions  of  government  have  increasingly 
Invaded  every  aspect  of  life. 

The  economic  power  of  government  has 
grown  to  the  prtnt  at  which  It  consumes 
nearly  30  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  the  nation. 

There  are  strong  political  forces  that  want 
government  to  assume  more  and  more  power 
over  our  lives,  to  tax  nkore  and  spend  more, 
to  satisfy  every  human  want  and  need,  to 
plan  your  neighborhood,  to  practice  sociology 
(HI  your  chUdren.  to  regulate  us  all  towmrd 
some  concept  of  what  society  ought  to  be. 
These  organizations  are  weU -organized  and 
weU-flnanced  nationally.  Their  members  re- 
lentlessly campaign  for  more  and  larger  gov- 
ernment programs  and  for  candidates  who 
wUl  support  their  goals.  And  they  are  quick 
to  denounce  their  opposition  as  "special  in- 
terests." 

But  I  would  hate  to  think  of  a  govern- 
ment in  which  those  special  interests  were 
not  represented. 

I  believe  It  is  fortunate  that  business  and 
labor  contribute  money  to  the  election  cam- 
paigns of  candidates  of  their  choice.  So  do 
countless  individual  citizens  who  pwceive 
certain  candidates  to  be  representetives  of 
their  interests. 

The  economic  power  In  elections  Is  cur- 
rently dispersed,  as  it  ought  to  be.  among  a 
multitude  of  Interests.  A  government  elected 
thusly  wUl  try  to  balance  and  accommodate 
the  Interests  at  work  in  a  free  society. 

The  balance  of  Interests  checks  the  i>ower 
of  government,  restrains  It  from  committing 
excesses  in  any  direction,  and  preserves  free- 
dom. 

But  public  financing  of  election  campaigns 
would  eliminate  in^wrtant  restraints  on  gov- 
ernment and  erode  freedom. 

I  would  also  ask  you  to  remember  that 
the  people  are  already  taxed  more  than 
enough  to  support  the  galaxy  of  publie  serv- 
ices and  attendant  bureaucracies  that  have 
grown  so  vastly  in  recent  times. 

We  might  argue  about  the  cost  and  neces- 
sity of  some  of  those  services,  but  at  least 
the  goal  Is  service. 

I  wonder  how  you're  going  to  convince  the 
taxpayer  that  your  election  campaigns  are 
public  services  for  whi«ai  he  must  be  torctA 
to  pay. 


plred  and  the  hour  of  4  o'clock  having  ar- 
rived, the  clerk  will  report  the  cloture 
motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
cloture  motion,  as  follows: 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  ttttt  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  pend- 
ing bill  S.  3044,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  tat 
public  financing  of  primary  and  general  elec- 
tion campaigns  for  Federal  elective  office,  and 
to  amend  certain  other  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

John  O.  Pastore. 

Harrison  A.  WUUams.  Jr 

CUfford  P.  Case. 

Abraham  Rlblcoff. 

Thomas  F.  Eagle  ton. 

Joseph  R.  Blden. 

Alan  Cranston. 

Birch  Bayh. 

Dick  Clark. 

Prank  Church. 

Quentln  N.  Burdlck. 

James  Abourezk. 

Gale  W.  McGee. 

Edmund  S.  Muskie. 

PhUlp  A.  Hart. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Floyd  K.  Haskell. 

Howard  M.  Metzenbaiim. 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Marlow  W.  Cook. 

Edward  W.  Brooke. 

Ted  Stevens. 

Joseph  M.  Mor.toya. 

Hugh  Scott. 

Richard  8.  Schweiker. 

Henry  M.  Jackson. 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  rule  XXn,  the  Chah-  directs  that  the 
clerk  caU  the  rtril  to  ascertain  the  pres- 
ence of  a  quorum. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors answered  to  their  names: 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmen 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

BjTd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
BjTd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 
Clark 
Cook 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenlci 
Dominick 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
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Errtn 

Fannin 

Fulbrtght 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Grlffln 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hatha  way 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Hugbes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Magnuaon 

Mansfleld 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

UcClure 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

MetcaU 


Metzenbaum 

Mond^e 

Montora 

Moss 

Muakie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Partore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Randolph 

RlbiooC 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hxigh 

Spar  km  an 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

WUlli 

Young 


CLOTDRE  MOIION 

The     PRESZDINO     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Helms)  .  All  time  for  debate  having  ex- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  Is:  Is 
it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  debate 
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on  S.  3044,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  public  financing  of  primary  and 
election  campaigns  for  Federal  elective 
office,  and  to  amend  certain  other  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  the  financing 
and  conduct  of  such  campaigns,  shall  be 
brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory 
under  the  rule. 

The  del*  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate,  so  that 
Senators  who  are  following  the  count 
may  hear  all  the  responses? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  suggestion  is  in  order.  The 
Soiate  will  be  hi  order.  The  Chair 
solicits  the  cooperation  of  all  Sena- 
tors. 

The  clerk  will  proceed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
we  do  not  have  the  kind  of  order  that 
will  allow  Senators  to  hear  the  responses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  Sena- 
tors will  take  their  seats.  The  clerk  wUl 
not  proceed  until  the  Senators  are  in 
their  seats  or  in  the  cloakroom. 

The  clerk  will  proceed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  BIBLE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGn) 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chtjbch).  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  If  they  were  present, 
they  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttbch),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  U>ng).  and  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  McGee)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fomg)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Fong)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  64, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 


\ 


Abourezk 

AUcen 

Bayh 

Beau 

Bentaen 

Blden 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cmnnon 

Case 

CbUee 

CUrk 

Cook 

Cmnston 

Dole 

Domenlel 

Bacleton 

Pulbrlsht 

Ol«T«l 

Bart 
Butlw 
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TEAS— 64 

HMkeU 

Hatfield 

Hatbaway 

Hutfdieaton 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jaekaon 

Javita 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Magnuaon 

Uanafleld 

Mathlaa 

McOoTem 

Mdntyi* 

MatoOf 

lietBCBbaum 

Mondale 

Montoys 

Uoaa 

ICudEl* 


Nelaon 

Pack  wood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Pronnire 

Banddph 

Rlbloofl 

Both 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Stafford 

Sterens 

Steyenaon 

Symington 

Tunney 

Weicker 

WUliama 

Toung 


NATS— 30 

Allen 

Dominick 

Mcciellan 

Baker 

EasUand 

McCl\»e 

BarUett 

Ervln 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

Sparkman 

Bennett 

Gold  water 

Stennls 

Brock 

Grlffln 

Taft 

Buckley 

Gurney 

Talmadge 

Byrd, 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Harry  F..  Jr.    Helms 

Tower 

Cotton 

Hollings 

Curtis 

Hruska 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIK, 

AS  PREVIOUSLY  RECORDEE)— 1 
Bible,  against. 


NOT  VOTING^S 


Church 
Fong 


Long 
McGee 


Scott. 

William  L. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  there  are  64  yeas  and  SO  nays.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing having  voted  in  the  alBrmative,  the 
cloture  motion  is  agreed  to.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  galleries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  if  he  will  give  us  the  schedule  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day  and  perhaps 
he  can  give  us  the  prognosis  from  now 
until  the  scheduled  Easter  hiatus. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  respond  to  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  and  state 
that  we  will  go  as  long  today  as  there 
are  amendments  available. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  10  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


program] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  tornado  disaster  re- 
lief bill,  which  I  understand  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  will 
be  taken  up  tomorrow  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  pending  business.  There  will 
be  one  or  two  other  items  which  will  be 
relatively  noncontroversial.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Senate,  in  line  with  the 
House  action,  will  recess  at  the  end  of 
business  Thursday  rather  than  at  the 
end  of  business  Friday,  as  in  the  original 
schedule. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  understand  a 
couple  of  the  energy  bills  ate  on  the  way 
out  or  are  out  of  committee.  If  so,  I  as- 
sume they  will  be  brought  up  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  Easter  recess. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  After  the  no-fault 
Insurance  bill,  which  wlD  be  the  next 
major  item  of  business,  has  been  disposed 


of — and  it  will  be  very  controversial  and 
debate  well  may  be  extended — generally 
speaking,  that  bill  will  be  followed  by  the 
education  biU,  which  likewise  will  be 
subject  to  extended  debate. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  We  all  hope  that 
debate  on  the  no-fault  insurance  bill  will 
leave  each  of  us  with  no  fault  personally. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Prfsident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Does  the  majority 
leader  suggest  that  we  lay  down  the  no- 
fault  bill  t)efore  we  quit? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  and  that  it  be 
the  pending  business. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  that  it  be  the 
pending  business  when  we  return.  Ob- 
viously, we  could  not  have  votes  on  it  be- 
tween now  and  Thursday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  eorrect;  and 
may  I  say,  following  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  who  will 
be  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  that  would 
mean  that  after  the  recess,  no-fault 
would  be  the  pending  order  of  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  might  be  super- 
seded by  two  or  three  matters,  but  it 
would  be  the  pending  order  of  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  aud  as  far  as 
the  military  authorization  bill  is  con- 
cerned, that  will  not  be  taken  up  until 
sometime  after  the  recess. 


FEDERAL  ELECnON  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  public  inancing  of 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  office,  aiid  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  inquires  as  to  who  yields  time. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it.  | 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  What  it  the  pend- 
ing business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  obtained  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order.  The  Senator  cannot  b«  heard. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  parliamentary  situation, 
I  do  have  an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICES.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  withdraw  that  amendment 
and  reintroduce  another  amendment 
which  is  at  the  desk  and  whicb  has  some 
technical  changes  in  it  to  conform  more 
accurately  with  the  legislation  before  us. 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  withdrawn.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment  now  proposed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  Mr.  Kennedy's  amend- 
ment to  Mr.  Stevenson's  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  DOMINICX.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
was  the  objection  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  requested 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with.  Objection 
was  heard. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  sis 
follows: 

strike  the  language  proposed  by  Mr. 
Stevenson  by  striking  out  subsection  (b) 
(1)  (A)  (1)  proposed  to  be  Inserted  on  page  10, 
beginning  with  line  17,  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(b)(1)  Every  eligible  candidate  who  is 
noznlnated  by  a  major  party  Is  entitled  to 
payments  for  use  In  his  general  election 
campaign  In  an  amount  equal   to — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  election 
to  the  office  of  President,  100  percent  of  the 
amount  of  expenditures  the  candidate  may 
make  in  connection  with  that  campaign 
under  section  504,  and 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
say,  for  the  benefit  of  Members  of  the 
Scoiate,  that  this  was  an  amendment 
which  was  introduced  by  myself,  the  mi- 
nority leader  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott),  and 
Senators  Hart.  Schweiker.  Mathias. 
and  Javits.  I  do  not  intend  to  take  very 
much  time,  but  as  a  point  of  information 
for  the  membership,  this  amendment 
is  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend.  The  Senate  is  not  in 
order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  This  amendment 
would  modify  the  Stevenson  amend- 
ment to  restore  the  provision  in  the  bill 
reported  out  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  for  100  percent  pub- 
he  financing  of  general  elections  for  the 
office  of  the  President.  The  Stevenson 
amendment  would  cut  this  back  to  40 
percent  public  financing.  This  is  an  issue 
which  has  been  debated  and  discussed 
since  1966.  On  many  occasions  over  the 
past  8  years,  the  membership  has  voted 
on  whether  we  want  full  public  financ- 
ing of  Presidential  elections.  It  is  part 
of  present  law.  the  dollar  checkoff  we 
created  hi  1971.  The  Stevenson  amend- 
ment would  weaken  the  existing  law  and 
change  significantly  the  bill  which  is 
before  the  Senate  dealing  with  Presiden- 
tial elections. 

The  issue  on  the  Stevenson  amend- 
ment is  an  issue  which  we  have  voted  on 
before.  We  rejected  the  (x>ncept  of  par- 
tial public  financing  a  week  ago,  and  it 


w£is  also  defeated  as  an  amendment  that 
was  proposed  last  fall. 

The  purpose  and  the  thrust  of  my 
amendment  is  to  preserve  the  features  of 
existing  law  and  the  committee  bill  as 
they  relate  to  Presidential  elections.  If 
this  amendment  is  accepted  to  the  Stev- 
enson amendment,  and  if  the  Stevenson 
amendment  is  later  accepted  as  amended, 
the  Senate  would  preserve  the  provi- 
sions of  current  law  which  deal  with 
the  public  funding  of  Presidential  elec- 
tions. 

Financing  of  Presidential  elections  has 
really  not  been  one  of  the  principal  issues 
debated  or  discussed  on  the  committee 
bill.  There  has  been  general  agreement 
in  the  Senate  that  the  current  law  is  ade- 
quate. It  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
parts  of  the  whole  campaign  reforpi  pro- 
posal, and  I  would  hope  that  my  amend- 
ment, which  has  the  strong  bipartisan 
support  of  many  of  those  who  have  been 
working  in  this  area,  will  be  accepted. 
Certainly,  we  should  not  retreat  from 
existing  law. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
subject  of  this  amendment  has  been  fully 
debated,  and  I  certainly  do  not  intend  to 
prolong  the  debate.  This  amendment 
raises  a  question  which  I  think  can  be 
simply  put.  It  is  simply,  why  pay  more 
when,  for  less,  we  can  do  a  better  job? 

Whatever  the  formula.  Presidential 
candidates  are  going  to  opt  for  public  fi- 
nancing. This  amendment  would  drive 
out  every  last  nickel  and  dime  of  private 
money  for  those  Presidential  campaigns 
in  which  the  candidate  has  opted  for 
public  financing.  No  individual  could 
contribute  any  money  to  the  candidate 
of  his  choice.  He  could  not  contribute  $5. 
He  could  not  contribute  $500. 

Many  people  feel  seriously  about  their 
politics 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  until  the  Senate  is  in 
order.  Staff  members  are  solicited  to 
cooperate. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  They  feel  very  seri- 
ously about  their  election  campaigns  and 
feel  seriously  about  their  politics.  They 
want  to  help.  They  want  to  be  a  part  of 
their  (jovemment.  They  want  to  help 
candidates  of  their  choice.  They  want  to 
do  so  by  giving  small  contributions.  The 
Kennedy  amendment  says,  "No."  It  says 
whether  one  wants  to  contribute  $5  or 
$10,  he  cannot  do  it.  It  says  by  implica- 
tion that  the  citizen  might  corrupt  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  with  a  $5  or  $10  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  is  nothing  In 
this  amendment  that  would  prohibit  any 
individual  who  wanted  to  spend  money 
on  behalf  of  a  candidate  from  taking  out 
an  advertisement  or  buying  time  on  tele- 
vision or  radio  or  sponsoring  a  program 
that  would  permit  people  to  watch  a  can- 
didate. He  would  be  able  to  spend  up  to 


$1,000  for  such  purposes,  regardess  of 
the  candidate's  own  spending  limit. 

My  amendment  does  not  eliminate  this 
provision.  What  it  does  do  is  make  full 
public  financing  available  to  a  candidate. 
But  an  individual  would  be  able  to  spend 
up  to  $1,000  of  his  own  money  on  behalf 
of  a  candidate,  independent  of  the  candi- 
date's own  Limit.  That  provision  is  pre- 
served, and  I  think  wisely  so. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  say  in  his  remarks  that  the  bill 
as  it  is  now  written  would  remove  every 
last  nickel  of  private  financing? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  In  the  case  of  every 
candidate  who  accepted  the  public  funds 
made  available  by  the  bill,  there  could 
be  no  more  private  contributions. 

As  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
pointed  out,  a  person  acting  inde- 
pendently of  a  candidate  could  spend  up 
to  $1,000  of  his  own  money  to  express 
his  views;  he  could  not  contribute  $5  to 
a  candidate  of  his  own  choice. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  But  the  Presidential 
candidate  could  raise  private  financing 
for  a  candidate. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  is  true.  The 
purpose  of  pubUc  financing  is  to  prevent 
big,  essentially  corrupting  contributions, 
not  $5  contributions.  It  is  the  small  con- 
tributions which  are  innocent,  and  that 
is  a  healthy  form  of  political  participa- 
tion. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered,  un- 
amended by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, would  accomplish  both  objec- 
tives. It  would  eliminate  from  our  politics 
the  large  contributions  and  would  pre- 
serve the  Innocent,  small  contributions. 
It  would  decrease  the  cost  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  financing  campaigns  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

If  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  had  been  in 
effect  in  1972,  President  Nixon  and  the 
Committee  to  Re-Elect  the  President 
would  have  received  $16  million  from  the 
U.S.  TrcEisury.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
that.  It  is  offensive  to  the  American  pub- 
Uc. It  could  be  offensive  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Large  contributions  could  be  elimi- 
nated and  small  contributions  preserved 
without  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Masaschusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
genius  of  the  committee  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering this  afternoon  is  its  complete 
flexibility.  A  candidate  is  not  required  to 
accept  any  public  financing.  If  he  wants 
to  raise  his  funds  from  small,  private 
contributions,  he  can  do  that.  We  do  not 
have  to  change  the  existing  legislation 
to  accomplish  the  goal  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Many  of  the  things  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  advocates  in  terms  of  pre- 
serving small  contributions  are  true.  If 
an  individual  wants  to  go  out  and  raise 
the  money  by  $5  contributions,  nothing 
in  the  committee  bill  would  prevent  that. 
But  there  is  also  nothing  in  It  that  would 
require  him  to  raise  private  funds.  If  he 
preferred  to  finance  his  campaign  from 
public  funds. 
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Let  me  also  point  out  that  under  the 
Senator's  amendment,  a  candidate  could 
still  accept  large  contributions  of  $3,000 
or  $6,000.  How  many  candidates  relying 
on  private  funds  will  seek  out  the  $250 
donor  for  matching  grants,  when  they 
can  get  funds  at  $6,000  a  clip  from  an 
Indlviaual  or  a  special  interest  group? 
So.  on  the  one  hand,  the  Senator  is  put- 
ting a  limit  on  what  can  be  provided 
through  public  financing.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  not  requiring  a  candidate  to 
raise  the  money  by  small  contributions. 

It  would  still  be  possible  for  liim  to 
finance  his  campaign  In  $3,000  or  $6,000 
contributions.  That  is  a  large  loophole. 
Hie  lower  we  set  the  limit  on  public 
funds,  the  higher  we  make  the  incentive 
to  rely  oa  unduly  large  private  contribu- 
tions. 

The  bm  before  the  Senate  has  been 
thought  out  in  a  responsible  way.  It  seeks 
to  provide  flexibility  for  a  candidate  who 
wants  partial  public  financing.  He  can 
say  that  he  will  take  some  public  funds 
or  all  public  funds,  or  no  public  funds. 
He  has  that  flexibility.  If  he  wants  to 
raise  his  funds  in  small  contributions,  he 
can  do  that  imder  the  committee  bill. 

So  I  hope  that  at  least  the  provision  In 
current  law  which  deals  with  Presi- 
dential elections  will  be  retained  and 
that  we  would  not  weaken  it  In  the  way 
suggested  by  the  pmdlng  amendment. 

lir.  President,  I  am  ready  for  a  vote. 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roIL 

Hie  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roH. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chuich),  the  Soiator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Loac) .  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McOsK).  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Htnrxs),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  MxTZEtfiAUM)  are  necessarily 
absent 

Mr.  HDOH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fohg). 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
WATBK) .  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Gvmn)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Soiator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  Is  ab- 
sent on  offlelal  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46 
nays  45.  as  follows : 
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So  Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OF!raCER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  as  amended. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senators  Hugh  Scott.  Hart, 
ScHWEiKER,  Mathias,  and  Javits.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideratioD. 

The  PRESIDING  OP^CER  (Mr. 
Haskell).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

In  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  on 
page  10,  strike  out  proposed  subsection  (b) 
(1)(A)(11)  and  (b)(1)(B)  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"  (B)  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  election 
to  the  office  of  Senator  or  Representative,  the 
sum  of 

"(1)  60  percent  of  the  amovnt  of  expendi- 
tures the  candidate  may  make  In  connection 
with  that  campaign  under  section  604,  and 

"(11)  the  amount  of  contribution  he  and 
his  authorized  committees  received  for  that 
campaign." 

At  the  end  of  paragraph  (6)  proposed  on 
page  3,  strike  out  "(1)(A)"  »nd  Insert  "(1) 
(A)  or  (B)". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

The  committee  bill  provides  for  full 
public  financing  for  congnesslonal  elec- 
tions. TTiere  is  a  feeling,  and  rightly  so. 
that  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce 
for  the  gander.  If  we  hare  full  public 
financing  for  Presidential  elections,  as 
we  already  do.  then  we  should  have  full 
public  financing  of  congressional  elec- 
tions as  well. 

There  has  been  extensive  debate  on 
public  financing  for  congressional  elec- 
tions, both  dining  the  past  few  days  as 
well  as  last  fall,  when  a  similar  proposal 
was  before  the  Senate. 

Instead  of  full  pubhc  funding  for  con- 
gressional elections,  the  Stevenson 
amendment  allows  only  a  25-percent 
front  end  subsidy,  plus  mafj'Vii^g  grants 
of  public  fimds  for  the  remainder  of  a 
candidate's  spending  limit.  If  matching 
grants  are  fully  used  by  a  candidate,  he 
would  receive  matching  public  funds 
equal  to  half  of  the  remaining  75  per- 
cent of  his  expenses,  or  37.5  percent. 
Tbos,  his  total  public  fund*  would  equal 
the  initial  25  percent  plus  the  matching 
37.5  percent,  or  a  total  of  62.5  percent 
public  funds. 


My  amendment  would  raise  the  initial 
front  end  subsidy  to  50  percent,  and  al- 
low matching  for  the  remainder.  Thus 
my  amoidment  put  a  substantial  limit 
on  public  funds.  It  is  a  signiflcant  retreat 
compared  to  the  committee,  but  it  is  of- 
fered in  a  spirit  of  compromise  to  try  to 
reach  a  middle  ground  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  others  who  prefer  a 
mixed  system  of  public  funds  and  match- 
ing grants  In  general  elections. 

The  amendment  we  are  offering  would 
allow  a  candidate  to  obtain  75  percent 
public  financing  for  his  campaign— 50 
percent  from  the  front  end  Bubsldy,  and 
25  peicent  through  matching. 

Now,  that  may  not  sound  very  differ- 
ent from  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois — 75  percent  versus  62.5  per- 
cent— but  there  is  an  important  addi- 
tional point.  Those  amounts  of  public 
funds  will  be  reached,  only  by  candidates 
who  raise  all  their  private  money  in  con- 
tributions of  $100  or  less.  Par  more  likely, 
many  candidates  will  choose  to  go  to  the 
big  contributors  for  privRte  money, 
where  funds  can  be  raised  at  $6,000  a 
clip.  So  we  may  wind  up  with  a  situation 
where  a  candidate  imder  the  Stevenson 
amendment  raises  only  25  percent  public 
funds,  and  gets  all  the  rest  f ttrni  wealthy 
contributors  or  special  int^'est  groups. 
My  amendment  would  at  least  raise  this 
level  to  50  percent,  and  that  is  an  Impor- 
tant difference. 

This  is  a  reasonable  adjustment  and 
compromise  in  this  area.  "Rie  sponsors 
are  reluctant  to  make  this  adjustment, 
but  we  also  recognize  that  this  approach 
is  likely  to  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
House. 

Our  amendment  is  offered  as  a  reason- 
able compromise  to  those  who  beUeve  we 
should  put  a  limitation  on  wjiat  is  avail- 
able in  public  f  imds. 

I  would  hope  that  the  amendment 
would  be  accepted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  reoogniaed  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  Sena- 
tor who  is  very  likely  to  be  a  candidate 
this  year.  I  support  and.  indeed.  I  am  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  Senato*  Kennedy's 
amendment,  which  I  think  Is  a  fair  com- 
promise between  the  Idnd  of  informal 
vote  of  those  who  wHl  support  us  finan- 
cially, and  Government  financing.  I  was 
hostile  to  CSovemment  fii»nclng  for 
years,  as  I  saw  many  dangpfg  in  It.  But 
in  all  the  problems  of  legislation,  we  al- 
ways have  to  trade  off.  We  have  to  ac- 
cept something  we  do  not  agree  with  in 
order  to  get  the  greater  good. 

The  seamy  record  we  have  seen  under 
the  general  heading  of  raising  campaign 
funds,  with  an  the  very,  very  shocking 
immorality  which  it  has  engendered.  I 
believe  should  have  convinoed  us  that 
the  public  financing  route  \&  the  right 
one.  I  realize  that  we  do  not  want  to 
go  at  It  all  at  once  but,  at  the  same  time, 
to  be  practical  about  It,  we  have  got  to 
give  the  candidate  the  opportunity  to  use 
public  financing  effectively  and  not  put 
him  in  the  position  where  it  does  not 
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amount  to  using  it  effectively  and  being 
able  to  rely  on  it. 

The  virtue  of  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment is  that  it  is  realistic.  The  50-percent 
Agure  entitles  a  candidate  to  go  with 
it  and  rely  on  it,  whereas  the  25-percent 
figure  is  too  little  and  does  not  give  the 
public  financing  concept  a  fair  trial. 

For  all  those  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
approve  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  imder- 
stood,  during  the  debate  we  began  here 
several  weeks  ago.  that  we  were  not  go- 
ing to  be  corrupted  by  accepting  private 
funds.  The  prevailing  view  then  was  that 
we  could  not  be  trusted  with  private 
funds,  that  we,  somehow,  might  be  cor- 
rupted. 

But  now  we  are  saying  that  if  we  ac- 
cept 50  percent  private  and  50  percent 
public  fimds,  there  will  be  no  problem. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen),  even 
though  I  voted  for  cloture,  that  here  we 
are  either  going  to  be  financed  publicly, 
or  we  should  be  financed  privately  100 
percent. 

I  do  not  know  what  merit  there  is  in 
saying  on  the  one  hand  that  we  are  all 
subject  to  being  corrupted  because  we 
accept  private  funds  but,  somehow  that 
is  all  cured  if  half  of  it  comes  from  the 
Public  Treasury  and  half  of  it  comes 
from  someone  else. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  this  amendment  makes  any- 
thing better.  It  indicates  that  what  we 
really  want  is  public  money.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  public  money  will  be  all  right  if 
we  can  only  get  50  percent  out  of  the 
Public  Treasury,  that  we  are  not  con- 
cerned about  being  corrupted  any  more, 
that  we  are  not  concerned  about  where 
the  contributions  come  from.  We  say, 
take  50  percent  but  do  not  take  it  all. 
I  cannot  understand  that  if  we  want  to 
purify  our  political  system  we  want  to 
let  the  Federal  Ciovemment  pay  for  the 
can^paigns. 

"WtW,  I  hope  it  never  happens.  But,  if 
we  are  going  to  purify  our  political  sys- 
tem, let  us  go  on  as  we  have  l>een  going. 
Most  of  the  men  and  women  in  this 
country  in  public  ofQce  are  men  and 
women  of  integrity.  They  are  not  cor- 
rupted by  private  donations.  With  the 
law  passed  in  1971.  there  will  be  full 
disclosure  of  our  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures. 

I  see  no  reason  for  this  amendment, 
or  any  modification  of  it,  or  for  any 
more  discussion  of  the  pending  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  American  peo- 
ple would  like  us  to  give  a  little  atten- 
tion to  their  problems.  We  wasted  7  days 
trying  to  raise  our  own  pay.  Now  we 
waste  3  weeks  trying  to  get  back  into 
the  public  Treasury.  We  have  not  con- 
cerned ourselves  with  the  American  peo- 
ple for  30  days — and  we  are  going  to 
take  a  recess  come  this  Thursday. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  very  little  difference  between  this 
amendment  and  the  amendment  I  have 
proposed.  It  is  a  question  of  degree.  Hie 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  Increase  the  maxi- 
mum public  share  to  75  percent,  while 


the  amendment  which  I  offered  has  a 
62.5-percent  maximum.  If  candidates 
can  raise  100  percent  of  their  funds  pri- 
vately— as  they  now  do — they  should  be 
able  to  raise  37.5  percent  from  small  con- 
tributions. 

The  amendment  which  I  offered  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  others  would  sim- 
ply increase  the  degree  of  participation 
by  citizens  in  the  political  process  and 
decrease  the  burden  on  the  public  Treas- 
ury. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  remains  that  under  the  existing 
legislation,  if  an  individual  candidate 
finds  the  public  fintincing  sufiBciently  re- 
pugnant, he  can  go  out  and  say,  when  he 
annoimces  for  public  oflSce,  "I  am  not 
going  to  accept  anything  more  than  a 
dollar  or  more  than  $5,"  and  nm  his 
campaign  that  way.  Nothing  requires 
him  to  take  the  public  financing. 

What  we  have  done  with  this  proposal 
is  to  say,  with  respect  to  those  who  feel 
that  some  limitation  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided, that  we  set  a  50-percent  ceiling  on 
the  initial  subsidy,  and  then  allow 
matching  up  to  the  amount  he  is  able 
to  spend.  I  think  that  is  a  reasonable 
compromise. 

I  remind  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  this  bill  is  going  to  go  through 
many  changes  in  the  House  and  in  the 
conference.  The  action  by  the  Senate 
is  going  to  be  the  high  water  mark  in 
terms  of  the  position  Congress  will  take 
in  this  area.  So  I  hope  that  when  the  bill 
goes  to  conference,  our  conferees  will  be 
given  the  strongest  possible  position  to 
defend.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  have 
a  strong  bill. 

Under  the  limitation  that  has  been 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
you  can  get  only  25  percent  front  end 
funding.  True,  you  will  be  able  to  match 
up  to  62  percent,  if  you  raise  private 
money  in  contributions  of  $100  or  less. 
But  you  can  also  go  out  and  raise  the 
rest  of  your  money  in  $6,000  campaign 
contributions.  There  is  no  requirement  in 
the  Stevenson  amendment  that  you  get 
it  from  the  $100  contributor.  The  25  per- 
cent front  end  money  will  become  a  drop 
on  the  bucket,  the  shadow  of  reform 
without  the  substances.  After  getting 
the  front  end  money,  you  can  take  $6,000 
contributing  from  special  interest  com- 
mittees. You  can  take  $3,000  contribu- 
tions from  wealthy  individuals. 

How  much  reform  is  that?  A  Senator 
or  Congressman  will  represent  the  people 
25  percent  of  the  time,  and  the  special 
interest  groups  the  other  75  percent. 

I  think  we  are  Eilready  achieving  what 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  wants  to 
sichieve  under  the  committee  bill.  There 
Is  no  need  for  an  arbitrary  limitation  as 
suggested  by  his  amendment.  I  know 
that  a  number  of  Members  feel  strongly 
about  it,  however,  and  I  think  the  50- 
percent  compromise  we  have  offered  is 
a  constructive  alternative. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  ?rtll 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  A  candidate,  in 
both  cases,  has  the  option  of  taking  pri- 
vate financing,  as  opposed  to  public  fi- 


nancing. The  only  difference  is  whether 
it  is  going  to  be  62  percent  from  public 
sources  or  75  percent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  true  only  if 
matching  public  funds  are  fully  used. 
If  they  are  not  used  at  all,  the  difference 
is  50  percent  versus  25  percent.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  which  I  think  is  a  compro- 
mise between  the  committee  bill  and  the 
position  which  has  been  pro|X)sed  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Let  me  point  out  that  if  the  Senator 
from  Ilinois  or  any  other  Member  of 
Congress  or  any  challenger  wants  to  say. 
"I  am  going  to  nm  my  campaign  on  $1 
contributions  or  $5  contributions,"  he 
can  do  so.  Yet,  the  Senator  says  that 
this  is  the  goal  of  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois. Also,  if  he  says,  "I  will  take  25 
percent  public  and  raise  the  rest  on  $5 
campaign  contributions,"  he  can  do  that 
at  the  present  time,  imder  the  commit- 
tee bUl. 

The  Senator  is  putting  an  arbitrary 
and  a  mandatory  limitation  on  how  much 
can  be  used  in  public  funds.  Under  the 
goal  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  a  can- 
didate can  say,  "I  want  to  take  25  per- 
cent public  financing,  and  then  I  am  go- 
ing to  take  every  bit  of  money  I  can  get 
in  $1  contributions."  He  would  be  able 
to  do  that  under  the  Cannon  proposal. 
Why  does  he  want  to  make  that  manda- 
tory for  all  candidates?  Why  does  he  want 
to  drive  candidates  back  into  the  arms  of 
his  contrbiutors? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  alternatives 
in  the  committee  bill  achieve  the  thrust 
of  the  Stevenson  amendment.  The  pro- 
posal I  have  offered  as  a  substitute  con- 
forms the  Stevenson  amendment  more 
closely  to  the  committee  bill.  It  does  not 
do  it  completely,  but  it  does  recognize 
that  there  are  Members  who  want  to  put 
some  limitation  on  public  funds.  I  think 
it  is  a  constructive  middle  ground  be- 
tween the  Stevenson  amendment  and  the 
committee  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  we  might  simplify  it,  the  real  argu- 
ment here  is  over  one  thing,  and  that  is 
whether  or  not  it  will  be  25  percent  maxi- 
mum that  you  can  get  from  the  public 
Treasury  or  50  percent.  There  is  nothing 
under  the  Kennedy  amendment  that 
would  preclude  somebody  from  taking  25 
percent  as  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
public  contribution,  but  it  does  leave 
what  I  say  is  a  good  deal  of  ambivalence 
as  to  what  is  going  to  happen.  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  standard  rules. 

Candidates  ought  to  run  on  the  basic 
issues  of  public  policy.  What  you  are  go- 
ing to  find  is  that  you  are  going  to  have 
your  campaign  on  whether  or  not  you 
are  the  dollar  man  or  the  public  finance 
man,  or  whether  or  not  you  take  25  per- 
cent from  the  public  Treasury  or  50  per- 
cent from  the  public  Treasury.  In  the 
meantime,  the  public  wUl  have  no  one 
talking  about  inflation  or  health  or  edu- 
cation. It  wUl  all  be  on  whether  or  not 
you  can  be  bought  for  25  percent  or  50 
percent  or  not  bought.  All  of  that  is  just 
painting  ourselves  into  a  comer. 

The  real  truth  is  that  the  problem  of 
private  financing  is  no  accusation  of  cor- 
rupti<»i.  which  has  been  said  here.  Just 
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because  somebody  contributes  does  not 
prove  3«u  are  corrupt.  But  it  does  lend 
Itself  to  suspicion,  doubt,  and  skepti- 
dsm.  It  is  my  Jadgment  that  we  oi^t 
to  try  to  remove  as  nnieh  of  that  doidit 
as  possible.  We  do  that  by  putting  severe 
limitations  on  the  amount  of  a  contri- 
bution. Anyooe  who  can  be  bought  for 
$3,  ought  to  get  out  of  here  and  not 
stand  up  and  call  himself  a  man  or  her- 
self a  woman— at  least,  at  prices  these 
days.  [Laughter] 

Ur.  President,  if  anybody  thinks  that 
a  $6,000  group  coDtribution  from  a  na- 
tlocal  committee  or  the  labor  movement 
or  a  Senate  committee  or  the  doctors,  or 
whoever  else  it  is.  is  something  that  will 
buy  yott,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  even 
at  the  thought  I  do  not  think  that  sim- 
ply becaxue  s(xnebody  gets  a  contribution 
for  $3,000  maximimi,  that  proves  ipao 
facto  that  you  ought  to  spend  several 
years  in  Sing  Sing.  We  are  just  fooling 
around  telling  the  public  that  is  what 
happens. 

What  we  have  here  on  matching  with 
Federal  funds  is  that  if  one  gets  $100  in 
private  money,  he  can  get  $100  matched. 
That  Is  what  is  in  this  formula  of  either 
the  proposal  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts or  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  The 
only  argument  is  whether  or  not  one 
ought  to  have  50-percent  frontline  fi- 
nancing. In  other  words,  when  one  de- 
clares his  candidacy,  he  walks  over  and 
says.  "Give  me  50  percent  of  everything 
I  am  entitled  to  under  the  formula  to  the 
Wll."  Or  he  can  say.  "I  don't  think  I'll 
take  50  percent,  because  I  hear  that  my 
exponent  is  going  to  take  50  percent.  Ill 
take  45  percent.  That  makes  me  a  5-per- 
cent better  guy  than  the  other  fellow." 

The  advantage  of  the  Stevenson 
am«idment  is  that  it  is  25  percent. 

I  hope  that  we  will  stop  kicking  the 
gong  around,  because  that  is  what  is 
bothering  me.  I  Joined  to  the  Stevenson 
amendment  for  one  reascm.  I  want  a  bUl, 
and  I  think  we  can  get  a  good  bUl.  I  be- 
lieve   we    ought    to    aniroach    public 

I  had  very  serious  doubts  about  any 
limitations  upon  the  Presidential  cam- 
paigns. I  felt  that  was  one  office  where 
we  might  have  full  public  financing,  and 
I  voted  accordingly,  except  when  I  came 
here  to  try  to  find  out  how  we  can  get 
a  bUL  The  American  people  have  a  right 
to  expect  results  of  us  and  not  just  an 
isHe— going  around  here  trying  to  prove 
some  of  us  are  more  pure  than  Ivory 
soap.  There  Is  not  a  satot  in  this  audi- 
ence; there  has  not  been  before  and  there 
vlU  not  be  one.  We  have  our  fallibilities 
and  our  weaknesses.  We  are  trying  to 
find  an  antibioyc  to  do  something  about 
the  political  infection  that  has  gripped 
this  country.  I  happen  to  think  Dr.  Stev- 
enaon  has  a  pretty  good  pm.  a  pretty 
good  antibiotic.  Now,  we  have  other  i»e- 
aeiiptions  coming  to  us.  Either  would 
suffice  and  I  grant  that.  Ibe  difference 
la  the  amomt  to  the  public  Treasury. 

I  do  think  the  Issue  befwe  the  Senate 
Is:  Do  we  want  performance  or  do  we 
want  rhetoric:  do  we  want  an  issue  or 
do  we  want  a  bOl?  I  think  I  want  a  bill. 
I  tbink  It  Is  time  for  the  Conmss  of  the 
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United  States  to  tell  the  American  people 
we  are  capable  of  legislating  something 
around  here  that  will  be  passed,  signed, 
and  become  law. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Minneeota.  I  thtok 
he  has  put  his  finger  on  the  matter  pre- 
cisely when  he  said  the  irag^ortant  thtog 
is  disclosure  and  a  limitation  on  con- 
tributions. We  can  have  both  without 
public  financing. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  under- 
scored another  point.  Every  Senator  will 
be  trotting  aroimd  saying,  "I  did  not  take 
as  much  as  he  did  from  the  Public  Treas- 
ury. I  raised  my  money."  As  I  stated  there 
will  be  T-shirts  that  will  have  prtoted  on 
them,  "Your  tax  dollar  at  work."  and  on 
the  back  there  will  be  prmted,  "Total 
pubhc  financmg." 

I  offered  an  amendment  yesterday 
that  should  have  been  agreed  to  and  that 
was  that  on  every  bumper  sticker,  emery 
board,  political  advertisement,  there 
would  be  prmted,  "Paid  far  with  public 
funds."  We  are  always  happy  to  say, 
"Printed  at  private  expense"  when  we 
send  out  a  newsletter.  If  we  are  going 
to  take  it  out  of  the  Treasury,  why  not 
take  all  of  it  out,  and  why  jost  half?  I  am 
waiting  for  the  Watergate  Committee 
to  make  its  recommendations.  Those  rec- 
ommendations are  due  on  May  28,  and 
we  are  trying  to  find  a  way  to  get  mto 
the  Treasury  before  the  report.  I  recall 
what  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervih)  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker)  said  when  those 
hearings  commenced  last  May. 

One  thmg  that  both  Senators  under- 
scored was  the  fact  that  legislative  rec- 
ommendations would  be  forthcoming. 
But  we  are  too  impatient.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  would  lose  miKh  time  waittog 
for  the  recommendations  of  that  com- 
mittee. They  have  heard  hundreds  of 
witnesses.  They  may  have  many  good 
suggestions.  But  I  think  we  should  de- 
cide whether  we  want  to  be  100  percent 
Federal  candidates,  50  percent,  or  62  V^ 
percent,  or  disclose  our  contributions  and 
limit  expenditures,  and  let  our  cam- 
paigns be  financed  as  they  have  been  to 
the  past. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  all  I 
am  trying  to  say  to  this  amendment  Is 
that  we  must  do  somethmg  with  respect 
to  big  contributions  and  corrupt  con- 
tributions, but  let  us  not  pay  a  higher 
price  than  necessary. 

I  am  a  candidate  for  reelection  m 
minus.  Under  my  proposal  I  could,  if  my 
amendment  were  to  effect,  receive  up  to 
$550,000  from  the  UJS.  Treasury.  Under 
the  Kennedy  proposal  I  could  receive  up 
to  $675,000.  It  is  a  difference  of  degree. 
I  would  not  feel  very  good  about  accept- 
ing any  money  from  the  Treasury,  but 
that  is  the  price  that  has  to  be  paid  to 
get  rid  of  the  big  contributions. 

We  do  not  have  to  go  this  high  to  get 
rid  of  the  big  contributions:  certainly,  we 
would  not  to  nitoois.  Mr.  President,  you 
would  not  have  to  pay  that  high  a  price 
at  the  risk  of  drivtog  out  a  healthy  form 
of  political  participation. 

The  Issue  is  narrow  to  the  case  of  this 
amendment.  The  issue  was  wider  to  the 


earlier  amendment.  It  is  a  question  of 
degree.  The  question  has  been  debated. 
I  think  under  the  Kennedy  amendment 
we  would  be  paying  more  than  is  neces- 
sary. With  aU  the  resentment  abroad  to 
this  country  toward  politics  and  politi- 
cians, far  from  elimtoating  suaplciona 
and  fears,  we  will  increase  them  if  we 
spend  any  more  than  necessary  to  elimi- 
nate the  corrupttog  infiuence  to  our 
politics. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  bipartisanship 
tiiat  has  come  out  of  the  committee  and 
with  the  way  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
has  handled  the  bill.  I  have  just  arrived 
to  the  Chamber.  Can  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  tell  us  his  potot  of  view  con- 
cemmg  the  Kennedy  amendment  and 
the  Stevenson  amendment  and  what 
they  would  do  to  the  bill  that  the  com- 
mittee brought  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  mtoutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
am  sure  the  disttoguished  Senator  from 
nhnois  inadvertently  used  the  figures  as 
to  what  he  would  be  entitle*  to.  but  he 
overlooked  the  fact  that  tiie  Sfenatra-  from 
Alabama  had  an  earlier  amendment 
adopted  that  reduces  the  earher  figure, 
so  the  Senator  from  Bltoois  may  want  to 
reduce  his  figure. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  was  aesumtog  an 
expenditure  unit  of  12  cents  per  person  of 
voting  age. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  basically 
this  boils  down  to  the  question  of  whether 
you  desire  or  do  not  want  private  fi- 
nancing tovolved.  I  long  felt  we  should  go 
the  private  financing  route.  It  was  only 
recently  that  I  changed  my  toitial  view 
after  seeing  the  Watergate  eltuation.  I 
thought  S.  372  with  the  amendment  in 
the  1971  act  would  have  been  restrictive 
had  they  been  comphed  with  and  we 
would  not  have  foimd  ours^ves  to  this 
situation  if  the  House  had  acted  on  S.  372. 

We  were  faced  with  the  problem  of  re- 
porting a  bill  on  the  public  fltaanctog 
issue.  This  we  did  attempt  to  do.  We  did 
leave  the  matchtog  provision  to  the  pri- 
mary and  if  private  financing  is  paid 
then  this  system  Is  a  littie  bit  bad,  be- 
cause we  permitted  it  to  the  primary 
races. 

But  on  the  other  hand  we  have  been 
accused  of  writtog  provisionB  h«-e  that 
make  this  an  tocumbent's  bill.  Frankly, 
I  believe  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
( Mr.  Kenitedy)  to  this  instance,  if  we  are 
to  go  some  other  route,  is  more  to  the 
advantage  of  a  challenger  than  an  to- 
cumbent  because  a  challenger  Is  rela- 
tively imknown,  and  certainly  less  known 
than  the  incumbent,  and  to  a  primary 
he  can  go  to  and  say,  "I  am  entitled  to  up 
to  50  percoit  of  the  authcvtzed  limit," 
which  would  give  him  a  leg'  up  on  the 
cH?portanity  to  start  his  camtiaign.  Cer- 
tainly, if  a  poson  can  raise  $1  tlu^  will 
get  a  matching  dollar  under  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment  and  the*  Stevenson 
amendment.  So  I  tiitok  it  is  more  or  less 
an  individual  view  as  to  wbether  one 
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thinks  the  person  who  wins  to  the  pri- 
mary should  be  able  to  go  and  say,  "I 
would  like  to  get  25  percent,"  or  on  the 
other  hand,  "I  would  like  to  get  50  per- 
cent." If  he  is  going  to  get  50  percent, 
it  favors  the  challenger  rather  than  an 
mcumbent. 

My  personal  view,  I  thtok,  is  that  I 
have  a  vote  for  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment, although  the  committee  has  not 
taken  a  formal  position  on  this  situation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  back  in 
1971,  well  before  Watergate,  we  enacted 
100  percent  public  ftoanctog  for  Presi- 
dential elections. 

Then  we  had  Watergate,  and  now  we 
are  being  asked  to  move  backward.  We 
have  enacted  100  percent  public  financ- 
ing for  the  Executive,  and  now  we  are 
gotog  to  enact  only  25  percent  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  That 
is  the  effect  of  what  the  Stevenson 
amendment  will  do.  How  can  we  accept 
such  a  timid  reform  for  Congress,  when 
we  already  have  such  a  strong  reform  for 
the  Executive? 

What  my  proposal  would  do  would  be 
to  make  it  50  percent  for  the  Senate  and 
House.  I  think  we  have  a  responsibility, 
now  that  we  have  taken  a  position  on 
how  we  are  going  to  handle  national  elec- 
tions, to  ai^ly  the  same  system  as  near- 
ly tis  we  can  to  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  With  the  amendment  I 
have  offered,  it  would  provide  only  50 
percent.  That  is  a  very  significant  step 
back  from  the  committee  bill.  But  I  thtok 
it  is  a  sound  compromise  and  one  which 
I  hope  will  be  acc^ted. 

If  we  are  gotog  to  go  the  route  of  com- 
promise, I  would  hope  we  would  be  will- 
ing to  go  halfway  as  far  as  we  have  gone 
for  the  Presidency.  One  quarter  of  the 
way  is  too  littie. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts what  the  substitute  does  with  re- 
gard to  financing  congressional  cam- 
paigns to  the  primary.  I  have  not  seen 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  has  absolutely  no 
effect  whatsoever. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  nitoois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son), as  amended.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttrch),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  .  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  PuLBRiGHT),  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyomtog  (Mr.  McGee)  ,  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  HawaU  (Mr.  Fong), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Golo- 
■WATER) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  GRnmN)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
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Virginia  (Mr.  WniiAM  L.  Scott)  Is  ab- 
sent on  oflOclal  bustoess. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 


I  No.  129  Leg.] 

YEAS — 44 

Abourezk 

Haskell 

HuEkle 

Bayh 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Bentsen 

Huddleston 

Pastore 

Bible 

Humphrey 

PeU 

Blden 

Inouye 

Percy 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Case 

Scott,  Hiigh 

Clark 

Mathlas 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Hart 

Montoya 

Williams 

Hartke 

Moss 

NAYS— 46 

Aiken 

Dole 

McGovern 

Allen 

Domenici 

Nunn 

Baker 

Dominlck 

Packwood 

Bartlett 

Eastland 

Pearson 

Bean 

Ervln 

Randolph 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

Roth 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Sparknuui 

Brock 

Hansen 

Stennls 

Buckley 

Hatfield 

Stevenson 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Taft 

Harry  P.. 

Jr.    Holllngs 

Talmadge 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  HnifOca 

Thurmond 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Tower 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Weicker 

Cotton 

McaeUan 

Young 

Curtis 

McCliire 

NOT  VOTING— 10 

Church 

Griffin 

Metzenbaum 

Fong 

Hughes 

Scott, 

Pulbright 

Long 

William  L. 

Ooldwater 

McGee 

So  Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  to  Mr. 
Stevenson's  amendment,  as  amended, 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
point  out  briefly  to  the  Senate  what  we 
have  done.  Then  I  shall  move  to  lay  the 
Stevenson  amendment  on  the  table. 

The  first  Kermedy  amendment 
amended  the  Stevenson  amendment  so 
that  it  went  back  to  exactly  the  way  the 
provision  exists  to  the  bill  at  present. 

The  second  Kennedy  amendment, 
which  was  just  defeated,  is  a  matter  of 
quibbUng  over  25  or  50  percent,  but 
would  change  the  bill  m  that  respect  with 
respect  to  general  elections. 

In  addition,  the  Stevenson  amendment 
has  in  it,  on  the  last  page,  page  4,  sub- 
paragraph (2),  a  provision  which  would 
agam  change  action  that  the  Senate  took 
the  other  day  by  a  vote  of  46  to  42.  This 
would  change  the  language  back  to  what 
it  was  prior  to  that  vote. 

With  that  explanation,  I  think  we  have 
discussed  the  whole  issue  completely. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay  the  Ste- 
venson amendment  on  the  table,  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yesis  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Bltoois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
as  amended  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy). The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 


that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Fut-bright)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long)  .  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee),  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  .  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin), and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  bustoess. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  66, 
nays  23,  as  follows : 


I  No.  130  Leg.] 

YEAS— 66 

Abourezk 

Fannin 

Moss 

Aiken 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Baker 

Gurney 

Nunn 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Percy 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Proxmire 

Blden 

Hathaway 

Randolph 

Brock 

Helms 

Ribicoff 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Schwelker 

Buckley 

Huddleston 

Scott,  Hugh 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Cannon 

Javits 

StennU 

Case 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Mathlas 

Thxirmond 

Curtis 

McGovern 

Tower 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Txrnney 

Dominlck 

Metcalf 

WUliams 

Eagleton 

Montoya 
NAYS— 23 

Young 

Allen 

Eastland 

Mondale 

Beall 

Ervln 

Miiskle 

Byrd. 

Holllngs 

Packwood 

Harry  F., 

Jr.    Humphrey 

Roth 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Sparkman 

Chiles 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

McClellan 

Taft 

Domenici 

McClure 

Weicker 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Bennett 

Gold  water 

McGee 

Church 

Griflin 

Metzenbaum 

Fong 

Hughes 

Scott, 

Fulbrlght 

Long 

Wmiam  L. 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on 

the  table  w 

agreed  to 

FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  Senate  conttoued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  public  financmg  of 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to  amend 
certato  other  provisions  of  law  relattag 
to  the  ftoanctog  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

AlCENSMKNT     NO.     1127 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  1127  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foUows: 

strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  cUum 
and  inaert  In  Uen  thereof  tbe  toUowlng: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  tb«  "Federal 
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Election    Campaign    Act    Amendments    of 
1974". 

TABI.B  OF  OC»«TKNTS 
TITLE  I— CHANGES  m  COMMUNICATIONS 

ACT  OP   1934 
Sec.  101.  Campaign  communications. 
TITLE  n— CRIMES  RELATING   TO   ELEC- 
TIONS AND  POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 
Sec.  201.  Changes  In  definitions. 
Sec.  aoa.  Expenditure  of  personal  and  family 

funds  for  Federal  campaigns. 
Sec.  203.  Contributions  to  committees. 
Sec.  204.  Prohibition   of    contributions    and 
expenditures  by  foreign  individ- 
uals. 
Sec.  205.  Limitations  on  political  contribu- 
tions; embezzlement  or  conver- 
sion  of   campaign   funds;    pro- 
hibltfld  acts. 
"Sec.  614.  Limitations  tm  contributions. 
"Sec.  016.  Forms  of  ccMitributions. 
"Sec.  018.  Embeazlement  or  conversion  of 

political  contributions. 
"Sec.  017.  Voting  fraud. 
"Sec.  618.  Prohibited  campaign  practices.". 
TITLE  m — CHANGES  IN  FEDERAL  ELEC- 
TION CAMPAIGN  ACT  OF  1971 

Sec.  301.  Changes  In  definitions  for  reporting 
and  disclosure. 

Sec.  302.  Registration  of  candidates  and  po- 
litical committees. 

Sec.  803.  Changes  In  reporting  requirements. 

Sec.  304.  Campaign  advertisements. 

Sec.  305.  Waiver  of  reporting  requirements. 

Sec.  300.  Contributions  in  the  name  of  an- 
other. 

Sec.  307.  Role  of  political  party  organization 
In  Presidential  campaigns;  use 
of  excess  campaign  funds;  pen- 
alties. 

Sec.  308.  AppUcable  State  laws. 

TITLE   IV — ^FEDERAL   ELECTION 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  401.  Establishment  <a  Federal  Election 
Commission;  central  campaign 
committees;  campaign  deposi- 
tories; authorization  of  appro- 
priations. 

Sec.  402.  Indexing  and  publication  of  re- 
ports. 

Sec.  403.  Judicial  review. 

Sec.  404.  Financial  assistance  to  States  to 
promote  compliance. 

Sec.  405.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
TrriiE   V— DISCLOSURE   OF  FINANCIAL 
INTERESTS 

Sec.  501.  Federal  employee  financial  disclos- 
ure requirements. 

TITLE  VI— RELATED  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  601.  Increase  In  political  contributions 
credit  and  deduction. 

Sec.  602.  Repeal  of  existing  provisions  relat- 
ing to  Presidential  campaign  fi- 
nancing. 

Sec.  603.  Gift  tax  treatment  of  political  con- 
tributions. 

TITLE  Vn— MISCEUiANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  701.  Presidential     preference     primary 
factions. 

Sec.  702.  Oongreaalonal  primaries. 

Sec.  703.  Suspension  of  ftank  tat  mass  mail- 
ings immediately  bsffos*  eleotloos. 

Sec.  704.  Problbitloa  of  frankad  acdloiUtkiDs. 

TITLE  I— CHANOaS  IN  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1034 
CAicPAicor  coumnncAnoMs 
Sac.  101.  (a)  Sectioa  816(a)  of  the  Com- 

munleatloos  Act  of  10M  (47  T73.0.  815(a) ) 

is  amandKI  by  inasrttng  attsr  "publls  oOoo" 

In  tha  flxBt  amtniM  tiMMor  tha  foUowlng: 

".  oOmt  ttiaa  Vsdsral  atoettt*  oOca  (taclod- 

'T  **^  — 1-t  nf  Tins  rrwMwil) ". 
(b)  Bactkn  SlS(b)  of  rooh  Act  (47  VB.C. 


315(b))  is  amended  by  strllclng  out  "by  any 
person"  and  inserting  "by  ©r  on  behalf  of 
any  person". 

(c)  Section  315(d)  of  such  Act  (47  U.S.C. 
315(d) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  If  a  State  by  law  Imposes  a  limitation 
upon  the  amount  which  a  legally  qualified 
candidate  for  nomination  tot  election,  or  for 
election,  to  public  office  (other  than  Federal 
elective  office)  within  that  State  may  spend 
In  connection  with  his  campaign  for  such 
nomination  or  his  campaign  for  election, 
then  no  station  licensee  may  make  any  charge 
for  the  use  of  such  station  by  or  on  behalf  of 
such  candidate  unless  such  candidate  (or  a 
person  specifically  authorized  in  writing  by 
him  to  do  so)  certifies  to  such  licensee  In 
writing  that  the  payment  of  such  charge  will 
not  violate  that  limitation.". 

(d)  Section  317  of  such  Act  (47  U.S.C.  317) , 
Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  In  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  "person:  Provided,  That"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "person. 
If  such  matter  is  a  poUtlcsa  advertisement 
soliciting  funds  for  a  candidate  or  a  political 
committee,  there  shall  be  announced  at  the 
time  of  such  broadcast  a  statement  that  a 
copy  of  reports  filed  by  tliat  person  with 
the  Federal  Election  Commlasion  is  available 
from  the  Federal  Election  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  the  licensee  shall  not  make 
any  charge  for  any  part  of  the  coets  of  mak- 
ing the  announcement.  The  term";  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as 
(f ) .  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Each  station  licensee  shall  maintain  a 
record  of  any  political  advertisement  broad- 
cast, together  with  the  identification  of  the 
person  who  caused  It  to  be  broadcast,  for  a 
period  of  two  years.  The  recopd  shall  be  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  at  reasonable 
hours.". 

TITLE   n— CRIMES   RELATING   TO   ELEC- 
TIONS   AND    POLITICAL    ACTZVITIES 

CHANCES  IN  DEriNiriONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  591 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  inserting  "or"  before  "(4)";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "and  (5)  the  election  of 
delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention  for 
proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States". 

(b)  Such  section  591  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph  (d)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  'political  committee'  means — 

"(1)  any  committee,  club,  association,  or 
other  group  of  persons  whioh  receives  con- 
tributions or  makes  expenditures  during  a 
calendar  year  in  an  aggregate  amoimt  ex- 
ceeding $1,000; 

"(2)  any  national  committee,  association, 
or  organization  of  a  political  party,  any  State 
alBllate  or  subsidiary  of  a  national  political 
party,  and  any  State  central  committee  of  a 
political  party;  and 

"(3)  any  conmuttee,  association,  or  organi- 
zation engaged  in  the  administration  of  a 
separate  segregated  fund  dsscribed  in  sec- 
tion 610;". 

(c)  Such  section  591  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  in  paragraph  (c)(1)  after 
"subscription"  the  following:  "(including 
any  assessment,  fee,  or  membersh^  dues)"; 

(2)  striking  out  in  such  paragraph  "or  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  the  election  of 
delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention  for 
proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "or  for  the  pxirpose  of 
financing  any  (^)erations  of  »  political  com- 
mittee, or  for  the  purpose  of  paying,  at  any 
tUns,  any  debt  or  obligatloa  incurred  by  a 
candidate  or  a  political  committee  in  con- 
nection with  any  campaign  for  nomination 


for  election,  or  for  election,  to  Federal  office"; 
and 

(3)  striking  out  subparagraph  (2)  of  para- 
graph (e),  and  amending  subparagraph  (3) 
of  such  paragraph  to  read  as  Itollows: 

"(2)  funds  received  by  a  political  commit- 
tee which  are  transferred  to  that  committee 
from  another  political  committee;"; 

(4)  redesignating  subparagfaphs  (4)  and 
(5)  of  paragraph  (e)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4),  respectively; 

(d)  Such  section  591  is  mended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (f )  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"(f)  'expenditure' means — 

"(1)  a  purchase,  payment,  distribution, 
loan  (except  a  loan  of  money  by  a  National 
or  State  bank  made  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  banking  laws  and  regulations, 
and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business) ,  ad- 
vance, deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or  anything 
of  value,  made  for  the  purpo^  of — 

"(A)  influencing  the  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  the  election,  of  any  person  to  Fed- 
eral office,  or  to  the  office  of  Presidential 
and  Vice-Presidential  elector; 

"(B)  influencing  the  result  of  a  primary 
election  held  for  the  selection  of  delegates 
to  a  national  nominating  convention  of  a 
political  party  or  for  the  expression  of  a  pref- 
erence for  the  nomination  of  persons  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President; 

"(C)  financing  any  operations  of  a  politi- 
cal committee;  or 

"(D)  paying,  at  any  time,  any  debt  or 
obligation  Incurred  by  a  candidate  or  a  poli- 
tical committee  in  connection  with  any  cam- 
paign for  nomination  for  election,  or  for  elec- 
tion, to  Federal  office;  and 

"(2)  the  transfer  of  funds  by  a  political 
committee  to  another  political  committee; 
but 

"(3)  does  not  include  the  value  of  service 
rendered  by  individuals  who  volunteer  to 
work  without  compensation  an  behalf  of  a 
candidate; ". 

(e)  Such  section  591  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (g) , 
striking  out  the  "States."  In  paragraph  (h) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  I'States;",  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(1)  'political  party'  means  any  association, 
committee,  or  organization  which  nominates 
a  candidate  for  election  to  any  Federal  office 
whose  name  appears  on  the  siection  ballot 
as  the  candidate  of  that  association,  commit- 
tee, or  organization;  and 

"(J)  'national  committee'  means  the  orga- 
nization which,  by  virtue  of  the  bylaws  of 
the  political  party,  is  responsible  for  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  that  political  party 
at  the  national  level  as  detennined  by  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  tmder  section 
301  (k)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971.".  pro 

EXPENDrrTJKE        OF        PEXSONAI.      '  AND        FAMILY 
FTTNDS     FOB     FEDERAL     CAMPAIGNS 

Sec.  202.  (a)(1)  Subsection  <a)(l)  of  sec- 
tion 608  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  (1)  No  candidate  may  make  expendi- 
tures from  his  personal  funds,  or  the  per- 
sonal funds  of  his  immediate  ftunlly,  in  con- 
nection with  his  campaigns  for  nomination 
for  election,  and  for  election,  to  Federal  of- 
fice in  excess,  in  the  aggregate  during  any 
calendar  yaar,  of — 

"  (A)  650,000,  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  President  or  Vice  Rresldent; 

"(B)  $35,000,  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Senator;  or 

"(C)  $36,000.  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Representative,  cr  Delegate  or 
Resident  Commissioner  to  the  Oongzeas.". 

(2)  Subaeetton  (a)  of  8u«li  section  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  th« 
following  new  pane^«phs: 
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"(3)  No  candidate  or  his  Immediate  family 
may  make  loans  or  advances  from  their  per- 
sonal funds  in  connection  with  his  campaign 
for  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
Federal  office  unless  such  loan  or  advance 
is  evidenced  by  a  written  Instrument  fully 
disclosing  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
loan  or  advance. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  any 
such  loan  or  advance  shall  be  Included  in 
computing  the  total  amount  of  such  expendi- 
tures only  to  the  extent  of  the  balance  of 
such  loan  or  advance  outstanding  and  un- 
paid." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$1,000"  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "$25,000".  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "one  year"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "five  years". 

(c)  (1)  The  caption  of  such  section  608  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "out  of  candidates'  personal  and 
family  funds". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  29  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  608 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing: 
"606.  Limitations  on  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures out  of  candidates'  per- 
sonal and  family  funds.". 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 608  ctf  titie  18,  United  States  Code,  it 
shall  not  be  imlawf ul  for  any  individual  who, 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  has 
outstandmg  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred 
on  his  behalf  by  any  political  committee  In 
connection  with  his  campaigns  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1973,  for  nomination  for  election,  and 
for  election,  to  Federal  office,  to  satisfy  or 
discharge  any  such  debt  or  obligation  out  of 
his  own  personal  funds  or  the  personal  fiinds 
of  his  immediate  family  (as  such  term  is  de- 
fined in  such  section  608) . 

coNTaiBirnoH  to  commrtkes 
Sec.   203.   Chapter  29   of  title   18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  608  the  following  new  section: 
"5  609.  Identification  of  donee 

"No  political  committee,  other  than  an 
authorized  conmiittee,  may  accept  contribu- 
tions from  individual  contributors  unless 
such  contributors  designate  In  writing  the 
name  of  the  candidate  or  authorized  com- 
mittee to  which  the  contribution  shall  be 
given.". 

PBOHIBrriON    OF   CONTRIBUTIONS   AND   EXPENDI- 
TURES   BY   FOREIGN    INDIVmUAI.S 

Sac.  a04.  Section  613  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  adding  to  the  section  caption  the 
following:  "or  drawn  on  foreign  banks"; 

(b)  by  inserting  immediately  before  "Who- 
ever" at  the  beginning  of  the  first  paragraph 
the  following :  "(a)";  and 

(c)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  No  person  may  make  a  contribution 
in  the  form  of  a  written  Instrument  drawn  on 
a  foreign  bank.  Violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  U  ptmishable  by  a  fine  not 
to  exceed  $5,000,  Imprisonment  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  years,  or  both." 

UMTTATTONS  ON  POUnCAL  CONTRIBUTIONS; 
XUBEZZLEMENT  OR  CONVXRSION  OT  CAU- 
PAIGN    FUNDS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Chapter  29  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sections : 
"S  614.  Limitations  on  contributions 
"  (a)  During  any  calendar  year — 
"(1)  no  person  may  make  a  contribution 
to,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  a  candidate  for  that 
candidate's    campaign    for    nomination    for 
election,  or  election,  which,  when  added  to 
the  Bom  of  all  other  oontribationa  made  by 
that  person  for  tliat  campaign,  exceeds  $3  AM, 
or 


"(2)  no  candidate  may  knowingly  accept  a 
contribution  for  his  campaign  from  any  per- 
son which,  when  added  to  the  sum  of  all 
other  contributions  received  from  that  per- 
son for   that   campaign,   exceeded   $3,000. 

"(b)  No  candidate  may  knowingly  accept 
a  contribution  for  his  campaign — 

"(A)  from  any  person  who — 

"(i)  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and 

"(11)  is  not  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence,  as  defined  In  section  101(a) 
(20)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 
or 

"(B)  which  U  made  In  violation  of  section 
613  of  this  title. 

"(c)  No  officer  or  employee  of  a  political 
conunlttee  or  of  a  political  party  may  know- 
ingly accept  any  contribution  made  for  the 
benefit  or  use  of  a  candidate  which  that 
candidate  could  not  accept  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b). 

"(d)(1)  For  purposes  of  the  limitations 
contained  In  this  section  all  contributions 
made  by  any  person  dlrecUy  or  indirectly  to 
or  for  the  lieneflt  of  a  particular  candidate. 
Including  contributions  which  are  m  any 
way  earmarked,  encumbered,  at  otherwise 
directed  through  an  intermediary  or  conduit 
to  that  candidate,  shall  be  treated  as  contri- 
butions from  that  person  to  that  candidate. 

"(2)  Contributions  made  to,  or  for  the 
benefit  of,  a  candidate  nominated  by  a  politi- 
cal party  for  election  to  the  office  of  Vice 
President  shaU  be  considered,  for  purposes  of 
this  section,  to  be  made  to,  or  for  the  bene- 
fit of,  a  candidate  nominated  by  that  party 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President. 

"(e)  (1)  No  mdividual  may  make  a  contri- 
bution during  any  calendar  year  which,  when 
added  to  the  sum  of  all  other  contributions 
made  by  that  individual  during  that  year, 
exceeds  $25,000. 

'•(f)  Violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $25,000,  imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed 
five  years,  or  both. 

"i  615.  Form  of  contributions 

"No  person  may  make  a  contribution  to, 
or  for  the  benefit  of,  any  candidate  or  politi- 
cal conunlttee  in  excess,  in  the  aggregate 
during  any  calendar  year,  of  $50  unless  such 
contribution  is  made  by  a  written  instru- 
ment Identifying  the  person  making  the  con- 
tribution. Violation  of  the  provlBlcms  of  this 
secUon  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,000,  imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed 
one  year,  at  both. 

"S  616.  Embezzlement  or  conversion  of  polit- 
ical contributions 

"(a)  No  candidate,  officer,  employee,  or 
agent  of  a  political  committee,  or  person  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  any  candidate  or  pollUcal 
committee,  shall  embezzle,  knowingly  con- 
vert to  his  own  use  or  the  use  of  another,  or 
deposit  in  any  place  or  in  any  manner  ex- 
cept as  authorized  by  law,  any  contributions 
or  campaign  funds  entrusted  to  him  or  un- 
der his  possession,  custody,  or  control,  or  use 
any  campaign  funds  to  pay  or  defray  the 
costs  of  attorney  fees  for  the  defense  of  any 
person  or  persons  charged  with  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime;  or  receive,  conceal,  or  retain 
the  same  with  intent  to  c<mvert  it  to  his 
personal  use  or  gain,  knowing  it  to  have  been 
embezzled  or  oonverted. 

"(b)  Violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  mote 
than  $25,000,  imprisonment  tat  not  more 
than  ten  yean,  or  both;  but  if  the  value  of 
such  property  does  not  exceed  tlie  sum  of 
$100.  the  fine  shall  not  exceed  $l,000  and  the 
Imprisonment  shall  not  exceed  one  year.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  this  section, 
any  surplua  or  unexpended  ean4>algn  funds 
may  be  contributed  to  a  National  or  State 
poUtical  party  for  p<^tical  purposes,  or  to 


educational   or  charitable   organizations,  or 
may  be  preserved  for  use  in  future  compalgns 
for  elective  office,  or  for  any  other  lawful 
purpose. 
"§  617.  Voting  fraud. 

"(a)  No  person  shall  in  a  Federal  election — 

"(1)  cast,  or  attempt  to  cast,  a  ballot  In 
the  name  of  another  person, 

"(2)  cast,  or  attempt  to  cast,  a  ballot  if  he 
is  not  qualified  to  vote, 

"(3)  forge  or  alter  a  ballot, 

"(4)    miscount  votes, 

"(5)    tamper  with  a  voting  machine,  or 

"(6)  commit  any  act  (or  fail  to  do  any- 
thing required  of  him  by  law),  with  the  in- 
tent of  causing  an  inaccurate  count  of  law- 
fully cast  votes  in  any  election. 

"(b)  A  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both. 

"i  618.  Prohibited  campaign   practices 

"Whoever,  knowingly,  with  tatent  to  mis- 
lead voters  in  any  primary,  special,  or  gen- 
eral election  or  disrupt  the  campaign  of  a 
candidate  for  any  political  office — 

"(1)  conveys  or  caiises  to  be  conveyed  false 
Instructions  to  a  campaign  worker; 

"(2)  places  false  advertisements  in  com- 
munications media,  as  defined  m  section  102 
of  the  Campaign  Communications  Reform 
Act  (Public  Law  92-225,  86  Stat.  3); 

"(3)  impedes  or  substructs  the  entry  of 
any  person  lawfully  entitled  to  attend  a 
campaign  gathering  or  event; 

"(4)  utters  any  false  oral  or  written  state- 
ment concerning  any  material  fact  about  a 
candidate;  or 

"(5)  (M-ders  goods  or  services  on  behalf  of 
a  candidate; 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both^". 

(b)  Section  591  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  611" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "611,  613,  614, 
615,  616,  617,  and  618.". 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for  chi4>ter  29  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  613 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  Items: 

"613.  Contributions  by  agents  of  foreign 
principals  or  drawn  on  foreign 
banks. 

"614.  Limitation  on  contributions. 

"615.  Form  of  contributions. 

"616.  Embezzlement  or  conversion  of  politi- 
cal contributions. 

"617.  Vottag  fraud. 

"618.  Prohibited  campaign  practices.". 

TTTLE  ni— CHANGES  IN  FEDERAL  ELEC- 
"nON  CAMPAIGN  ACT  OF  1971 

CHANGES    IN    DEFINITIONS    FOR    RKFORTINC    AND 
DISCLOSURE 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  FMeral 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relating  to 
definitions)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  ".  and  (6)  the  election  <rf 
delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention  for 
proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States"  In  paragraph  (a),  and 
by  mserting  "and"  before  "(4)"  In  such 
paragraph; 

(2)  strildng  out  paragr^>h  (d)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowtog: 

"(d)  'political  committee'  means — 
"(1)  any  committee,  club,  association,  or 
other  group  of  persons  which  receives  con- 
tributions or  makes  expenditures  during  a 
calendar  year  in  an  aggregate  amount  ex- 
ceeding $1,000; 

"(2)  any  national  committee,  association, 
or  organization  of  a  political  party,  any  State 
affiliate  or  subsidiary  of  a  w^««»«nf  political 
party,  and  any  State  central  committee  of 
a  poUtical  party:  and 
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"(3)  any  committee,  assocUtlon.  or  org»- 
nlzktlon  engaged  In  tlie  edmlnlstration  of  a 
separate  segregated  fund  deacrlbed  In  sec- 
tion 610  of  Utte  18.  United  SUtes  Code;"; 

(3)  inaerttng  in  paragraph  (e)(1)  after 
"subscription"  the  f<fllowlng:  "(Including 
any  aaaeoament,  fee.  or  membership  dues)"; 

(4)  striking  out  In  paragraph  (e)(1)  "or 
for  the  purpoee  of  Influencing  the  election 
of  delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention 
for  proposing  amendments  to  the  CJonstitu- 
tlon  of  the  United  States"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thweof  the  f<Mowlng:  "or  for  the  pur- 
poee of  financing  any  operations  of  a  poUt- 
Ical  cranmlttee  (other  than  a  payment  made 
or  an  obligation  Incurred  by  a  corporation  or 
labor  organisation  i^lch,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  last  paragraph  of  section  010 
of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  does  not  con- 
stitute a  eontrlbutlon  by  that  corporation 
or  labor  organisation),  or  for  the  purpose 
of  paying,  at  any  time,  any  debt  or  obliga- 
tion Incumd  by  a  candidate  or  a  political 
committee  In  connection  with  any  campaign 
for  nomination  for  electl(»i,  or  tar  election, 
to  Federal  oOoe"; 

(5)  striking  out  sulq>aragraph  (3)  at  para- 
gr^b  (e),  and  amending  sutvaragriH;>h  (3) 
of  such  paragn4>h  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(3)  funds  received  by  a  political  com- 
mittee which  are  transferred  to  that  com- 
mittee trom  another  political  committee;"; 

(8)  redesignating  subparagraphs  (4)  and 
(6)  of  paragn4>h  (e)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4) ,  respectively; 

(7)  striking  out  paragraph  (f)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(f)  'expenditure' — 

"(1)  means  a  purchase,  payment,  distri- 
bution, loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of 
money  or  anything  of  value,  made  tat  the 
purpose  of — 

"(A)  Influencing  the  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  the  election,  of  any  person  to  Fed- 
eral office,  or  to  the  office  of  Presidential 
and  Vice-Presidential  elector; 

"(B)  influencing  the  result  of  a  primary 
election  held  for  the  selection  of  delegates 
to  a  national  womin^MTig  convention  of  a 
poUtical  party  or  for  the  ezpresskm  of  a 
preference  for  the  nomination  of  persons  for 
election  to  the  office  cA  President; 

"  (C)  financing  any  operations  of  a  politi- 
cal committee;  or 

"  (D)  paying,  at  any  time,  any  debt  or  ob- 
ligation Incurred  by  a  candidate  or  a  politi- 
cal committee  in  connection  with  any  cam- 
paign for  nomination  for  election,  or  for 
•lection,  to  Federal  office;  and 

"(a)  means  the  transfer  of  funds  by  a 
political  committee  to  another  political 
committee;  but 

"(3)  does  not  include  the  value  of  services 
rendered  by  Individuals  who  volunteer  to 
work  without  compensation  on  behalf  of  a 
candidate." 

(8)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
grsph  (h) : 

(9)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon;  and 

(10)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(J)  'identification' means— 

"(1)  In  the  ease  of  an  individual,  his  full 
name  and  the  full  address  of  his  principal 
place  of  residence;  and 

"(3)  in  the  ease  of  any  other  person,  the 
fuU  name  and  address  of  that  person; 

"(k)  'national  committee'  means  the  or- 
ganization which,  by  virtue  of  the  bylaws  of 
a  political  party,  is  responsible  for  the  day- 
to-day  operatlan  of  that  political  party  at 
the  national  level,  as  determined  by  the 
Commission:  and 

"(1)  'pcdttieal  party' mflans  an  association, 
oommtttae,  or  organlaatkm  which  nominates 
a  candidate  for  electkm  to  any  Federal  of- 
fice, whose  name  ai^eais  on  the  election 
ballot  as  the  candidate  at  that  association, 
committee,  or  organization.". 


(b)  (1)  Section  302(b)  of  svch  Act  (relating 
to  reports  of  contributions  in  excess  of  910) 
is  amended  by  striking  ",  the  name  and  ad- 
dress (occupation  and  principal  place  of 
business,  if  any) "  and  inserting  "of  the 
contribution  and  the  identification". 

(2)  Section  302(c)  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  detailed  accounts)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "full  name  and  mailing  address  (oc- 
cupation and  the  principal  place  of  business, 
if  any)"  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (4)  and  in- 
serting in  each  such  paragraph  "identifica- 
tion". 

(3)  Section  302(c)  of  sttch  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  ttie  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  "and, 
if  a  person's  contributions  aggregate  more 
than  8100,  the  account  shall  include  occui>a- 
tlon,  and  the  principal  place  of  business  (If 
any);". 

RECISTSATIOM'     OF     CANDIDATES     AND     POLITXCAI, 
COMMriTEES 

Skc.  302.  (a)  Section  303  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1671  (relating  to 
registration  of  political  committees;  state- 
ments) is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
sections (a)  through  (d)  as  (b)  through 
(e),  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  "Sec. 
303."   the  following  new  subsection    (a) : 

"(a)  Each  candidate  shall,  within  ten 
days  after  the  date  on  which  he  has  quali- 
fied under  State  law  as  a  oandldate,  or  on 
which  he,  or  any  person  authorized  by  him 
to  do  so,  has  received  a  contribution  or 
made  an  expenditure  in  oonnectlon  with 
his  campaign  or  for  the  ptirpose  of  i>reparing 
to  undertake  his  campaign,  file  with  the 
Commission  a  registration  statement  in  such 
form  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe.  The 
statement  shall  include — 

"(1)  the  Identlflcatlon  of  the  candidate, 
and  any  individual,  political  committee,  or 
other  person  he  has  authc«lzed  to  receive 
contributions  or  make  expenditures  on  his 
behalf  in  connection  with  his  campaign; 

"(2)  the  Identlflcatlon  of  his  campaign 
depositories,  together  with  the  title  and 
number  of  each  account  at  each  such  deposi- 
tory which  Is  to  be  vised  in  connection  with 
his  c«npaign,  any  safety  de|x>slt  box  to  be 
Tised  in  oonnectlon  therewith,  and  the  iden- 
tification of  each  individual  authorized  by 
him  to  make  any  expenditure  or  withdrawal 
from  such  account  or  box;  and 

"(3)  such  additional  relevant  informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  may  require.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  snbsectlon  (b)  of 
such  section  (as  redesignated  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  treasurer  of  each  political 
conmilttee  shall  file  with  the  Commission  a 
statement  of  organization  within  ten  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  committee  Is 
organized.". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  cf  such  subsec- 
tion (b)  is  amended  by  sticking  out  "this 
Act"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
Amendments  of  1974". 

(d)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  (as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section) 
is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "be  In  su<^  form  as  the 
Ck)mmlBBlon  shall  prescribe,  and  shall"  after 
"The  statement  of  organizatton  shall"; 

(2)  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  the  geographic  area  or  political  Juris- 
diction within  which  the  committee  will  op- 
erate, and  a  general  description  of  the 
cmnmlttee's  authority  and  activities;";   and 

(3)  striking  out  paragraph  (9)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(9)  the  name  and  address  of  the  campaign 
depositories  used  by  that  committee,  to- 
gether with  the  title  and  number  of  each 
account  and  safety  deposit  box  used  by  that 
committee  at  each  depository,  and  the  iden- 
tification of  each  individual  authorized  to 


make  withdrawals  or  payments  out  of  such 
account  or  box;". 

(e)  The  caption  of  such  aectlon  303  is 
amended  by  inserting  "CAMDmarxs  and"  after 

"REGISTRATION'  OF". 

CHANGES  IN  KEPORTING  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  304  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relating  to 
reports  by  pc^itical  committees  and  candi- 
dates) is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(i)"  in  subsec- 
tion (a) ; 

(2)  striking  out  "for  election"  each  place  it 
appears  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  In  each  such  place 
"for  nomination  for  election,  or  for  elec- 
tion,"; 

(3)  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Such  reports  shall  be  filed 
on  the  tenth  day  of  April,  July,  and  October 
of  each  year,  on  the  tenth  day  preceding  an 
election,  and  on  the  last  day  of  January  of 
each  year.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  reports  required  by  that  sen- 
tence to  be  filed  during  April,  Jtdy,  and 
October  by  or  relating  to  a  candidate  during 
a  year  in  which  no  Federal  election  is  held 
in  which  he  is  a  candidate,  may  be  filed  on 
the  twentieth  day  of  each  mcnth."; 

(4)  striking  out  everything  after  "filing" 
In  the  third  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the 
following:  "If  the  person  making  any  anony- 
mous contribution  is  subsequently  identi- 
fied, the  identification  of  the  contributor 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Commission  within 
the  reporting  period  within  which  he  is  iden- 
tified."; and 

(5)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Upon  a  request  made  by  Presi- 
dential candidate  or  a  political  committee 
which  operates  in  more  than  one  State,  or 
upon  its  own  motion,  the  Commission  may 
waive  the  reporting  dates  (other  than  Janu- 
ary 31)  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1),  and  re- 
quire Instead  that  such  candlAates  or  polit- 
ical committees  file  reports  not  less  fre- 
quently than  monthly.  The  Commission  may 
not  require  a  Presidential  candidate  or  a 
political  committee  operating  in  more  than 
one  State  to  file  more  than  eleven  reports 
(not  counting  any  report  to  be  filed  on  Jan- 
uary 31)  during  any  calendar  year.  If  the 
Commission  acts  on  its  own  motion  under 
this  paragraph  with  respect  to  a  candidate  or 
a  political  committee,  that  candidate  or 
committee  may  obtain  judicial  review  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  7 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code.". 

(b)  (1)  Section  304(b)  of  such  Act  (re- 
lating to  reports  by  political  committees  and 
candidates)  is  amended  by  striking  "full 
name  and  mailing  address  (oecupatlon  and 
the  principal  place  of  buslnesB,  If  any)"  in 
paragraphs  (9)  and  (10)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  in  each  such  paragraph  "identi- 
fication". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  (5)  of  such  section  304 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "lender  and  en- 
dorsers" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "lend- 
er, endorsers,  and  guarantors". 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  (12)  of  such  section 
is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon 
the  foUowlng:  ",  together  with  a  statement 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  un- 
der which  any  such  debt  or  obligation  Is  ex- 
tinguished and  the  consideration  therefor". 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  sueh  section  la 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (12);  and 

(2)  redesignating  paragraph  (13),  as  (14), 
and  by  inserting  after  paragriiph  (12)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(13)  such  information  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  require  for  the  dlsdlosura  of  the 
nature,  amount,  source,  and  designated  re- 
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clplent  of  any  earmarked,  encumbered,  or 
restricted  contribution  or  other  special  fund; 
and". 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
lows: "The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  cimiulatlve  during 
the  calendar  year  to  which  they  relate,  and 
during  such  additional  periods  of  time  as 
the  Conunlssion  may  require.". 

(f)  Such  section  304  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(d)  This  section  does  not  require  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  report,  as  contributions 
received  or  as  expenditures  made,  the  value 
of  photographic,  matting,  or  recording  serv- 
ices furnished  to  him  before  the  first  day  of 
January  of  the  year  preceding  the  year  In 
which  his  term  of  office  expires  if  those  serv- 
ices were  furnished  to  him  by  the  Senate  Re- 
cording Studio,  the  House  Recording  Studio, 
or  by  any  individual  whose  pay  is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  who 
furnishes  such  services  as  his  primary  duty 
as  an  employee  of  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives,  or  if  such  services  were  paid 
for  by  the  Republican  or  Democratic  Sena- 
torial Campaign  Committee,  the  Democratic 
National  Congressional  Committee,  or  the 
National  Republican  Congressional  Commit- 
tee. 

"(e)  Every  person  (other  than  a  political 
committee  or  candidate)  who  makes  con- 
tributions or  expenditures,  other  than  by 
contribution  to  a  political  committee  or 
candidate,  in  an  aggregate  amount  in  excess 
of  $100  within  a  calendar  year  shall  file  with 
the  Commission  a  statement  containing  the 
Information  required  by  this  section.  State- 
ments required  by  Oils  subsection  shaU  be 
filed  on  the  dates  on  which  reports  by  po- 
litical committees  are  filed  but  need  not  be 
cimiulatlve.". 

(g)  The  caption  of  such  section  304  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"REPORTS". 
CAMPAIGN    ADV^TISEMENTS 

Sec.  304.  Section  305  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relating  to 
reports  by  others  than  political  committees) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"EEQUniEMENTS    RELATING    TO    CAMPAIGN 
ADVERTISING 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  No  person  shall  cause  any 
political  advertisement  to  l)e  published  un- 
less he  furnishes  to  the  publlsber  of  the 
advertisement  hU  identification  in  writing, 
together  with  the  identification  of  any  per- 
son authorizing  him  to  cause  such  publica- 
tion. 

"(b)  Any  published  political  advertise- 
ment shaU  contain  a  statement,  in  such 
form  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe,  of 
the  Identification  of  the  person  authorizing 
the  publication  of  that  advertisement. 

"(c)  Any  published  who  publishes  any 
political  advertisement  shall  maintain  such 
records  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe  fw 
a  period  of  two  years  after  the  date  of 
puliation  setting  forth  such  advertisement 
Miy  material  relating  to  identification 
^ed  to  him  in  connection  therewith, 
Tiall  permit  the  public  to  inspect  and 

_  those  records  at  reasonable  hours. 
j"(d)  To  the  extent  that  any  person  sells 
space  in  any  newspaper  or  magazine  to  a 
candidate  or  his  agent  for  Federal  office,  or 
nomination  thereto,  in  connection  with  such 
candidate's  campaign  few  nomination  for,  or 
election  to,  such  office,  the  charges  made  for 
the  use  of  such  space  In  connection  with  his 
campaign  shall  not  exceed  the  charges  made 
for  comparable  use  of  such  space  for  other 
purposes. 

"(*\  Any  political  committee  shall  include 
on  tUe  face  or  front  page  of  all  literature 
and  aivertteements  soliciting  contributions 
the  following  notice: 


"  'A  copy  of  our  report  filed  with  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  is  available  for 
purchase  from  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.C 

"(f)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term— 

"(1)  "political  advertisement'  means  any 
matter  advocating  the  election  or  defeat  of 
any  candidate  but  does  not  include  any  bona 
fide  news  story  (Including  Interviews,  com- 
mentaries, or  other  words  prepared  for  and 
published  by  any  newspaper,  magazine,  or 
other  periodical  publication  the  publication 
of  which  work  Is  not  paid  for  by  any  candi- 
date, political  committee,  or  agent  thereof); 
and 

"(2)  'published'  means  publication  in  a 
newspaper,  magazine,  or  other  periodical  pub- 
lication, distribution  of  printed  leaflets, 
pamphlets,  or  other  documents,  or  display 
through  the  use  of  any  outdoor  advertising 
facility,  and  such  other  use  of  printed  media 
as  the  Commission  shall  prescrllje.". 

WAIVER     or    REPORTING    REQtTIREMENTS 

Sec.  305.  Section  306(c)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relating  to 
formal  requirements  respecting  reports  and 
Statements)   Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(c)  The  Commission  may,  by  published 
regulation  of  general  applicability,  relieve 

••(1)  any  category  of  candidates  of  the  ob- 
ligation to  comply  personally  with  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (a)  through  (e)  of 
section  304,  if  It  determines  that  such  action 
will  not  have  any  adverse  effect  on  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  and 

"(2)  any  cate«^>ry  of  political  conunittees 
of  the  obligation  to  comply  with  such  section 
if  such  committees — 

"(A)  primarily  support  persons  seeking 
State  or  local  office,  and 

"(B)  do  not  <^>erate  In  nuse  than  one 
State  or  do  not  operate  cm  a  statewide 
basis.". 

CONTRlBtrnONS  IN  THE  NAME  OF  ANOTBXR 
PERSON 

Sec.  806.  Section  310  of  the  FMeral  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (reUttng  to  prt>- 
hlMtlon  of  contributions  in  name  of  an- 
other) is  redesignated  as  sectiim  316  of  such 
Act  and  amended  by  inserting  after  "an- 
other person",  the  first  time  it  appears  the 
foUowlng:  "or  knowingly  permit  his  name 
to  be  used  to  effect  such  a  contribution". 

ROLE  or  POLmCAI,  PARTT  ORGANIZATION  IN 
PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGNS;  TTSE  OP  EXCESS 
CAMPAIGN    rCNOS;     PENALTIES 

Sec.  307.  "ntle  m  of  the  FMeral  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  section  311  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  such  title  the  foUowlng  new  sections: 

"APPROVAL      OF      PRESIDENTIAL      CAMPAIGN      EX- 
PENDITU»E8    BT    NATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Sec.  316.  (a)  No  expenditure  In  excess  of 
$1,000  ShaU  be  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
candidate  who  has  received  the  nomination 
of  his  party  tat  President  or  Vice  President 
unless  such  expenditure  has  been  H>ecifi- 
cally  approved  by  the  chairman  car  treasurer 
of  that  political  party's  national  committee 
or  the  designated  representative  of  that  na- 
tional committee  in  the  State  where  the 
funds  are  to  be  expended. 

"(b)  Each  national  cmnmittee  approving 
expenditures  under  subsection  (a)  shaU 
register  under  section  303  as  a  political 
committee  and  report  each  expenditure  it 
approves  as  if  it  had  made  that  expenditure, 
together  with  the  identification  of  the  per- 
son seeking  approval  and  T"'^fc«"g  the 
expenditure. 

"(c)  No  political  party  shall  have  more 
than  one  national  cmnmlttee. 

"trSE    OF    CONTRIBUTED    AMOUNTS    FOR    CERTAIN 
PURPOSES 

"Sec.  317.  Amotmts  received  by  a  candi- 
date as  contributions  that  are  in  exoeaa  of 
any  amoimt  necessary  to  defray  his  cam- 
paign  expenses    (after    the    application   of 


section  507(bMl>  of  this  Act),  and  any 
other  amounts  contributed  to  an  individual 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  his  activities 
as  a  holder  of  Federal  office,  may  be  used 
by  that  candidate  or  individual,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  defray  any  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary expenses  Incurred  by  him  In  connec- 
tion with  his  duties  as  a  holder  of  Federal 
office,  or  may  he  contributed  by  him  to  any 
organization  described  in  section  170(c)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  To  the 
extent  any  such  contribution,  amount  con- 
tributed, or  expenditure  thereof  is  not 
otherwise  required  to  be  disclosed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  such  contribu- 
tion, amount  contributed,  or  expenditure 
shall  be  fully  disclosed  in  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
promulgate  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"PENALTY  FOR  VIOLATIONS 

•Sec.  318.  (a)  Violation  of  any  provision 
Of  this  title  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  Violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
title  with  knowledge  or  reason  to  know  that 
the  action  committed  or  omitted  is  a  viola- 
tion of  this  title  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $10,000,  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  five  yeara,  or  both.". 

APPLICABLE    STATS   LAWS 

Sec.  308.  Section  403  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"EFFECT  ON  STATE  LAW 

"Sec.  403.  The  provisions  of  this  Act.  and 
of  regulations  promulgated  under  this  Act. 
preempt  any  provision  of  State  law  with  re- 
si>ect  to  campaigns  for  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  for  election,  to  Federal  office  (as 
such  term  is  defined  in  section  301  (c) ) .". 
TTTLE  rv— FEDERAL  ELECTION 
COMMISSION 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FEDEXAL  ELECTION  COM- 
MISSION; CENTRAL  CAMPAIGN  COMMITTEES; 
CAMPAIGN    DEPOSITORIES 

Sec  401.  (a)  Title  in  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relating  to  dis- 
closure of  Federal  campaign  funds)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  308  as 
section  312.  and  by  mserting  after  section 
307  the  foUowlng  new  sections: 

"FEDERAL  ELECTION  COMMISSION 

"Sec.  308.  (a)(1)  There  is  established,  as 
an  independent  establishment  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  a  conunlssion  to  be  known  as  the 
Federal   Election   Commission. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shaM  be  composed 
of  the  Comptroller  General,  who  shaU  serve 
without  the  right  to  vote,  and  seven  members 
who  ShaU  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Of  the  seven  members — 

"(A)  two  shall  be  chosen  from  among  in- 
dividuals recommended  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  upon  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  majOTlty  leader  of  the  Senate 
and  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate;  and 
"(B)  two  ShaU  be  chosen  from  among  ta- 
divlduals  recommended  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  majority  leader  of  the 
House  and  the  minority  leader  of  the  House. 
The  two  membere  appointed  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  not  be  affiliated  with 
the  same  political  party;  nor  shaU  the  two 
members  iHF>POlnted  under  subparagraph 
(B).  Of  the  members  not  appointed  under 
such  subparagraphs,  not  more  than  two  shaU 
be  affiliated  with  the  same  political  party. 

"(3)  Memliere  of  the  Commission,  other 
than  the  Comptroller  General,  shaU  serve  for 
terms  of  seven  years,  except  that,  at  the 
members  first  i^pointed — 
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"(A)  oo«  of  tlM  mogabeis  not  i4>polnte<t 
lUMler  anbpmn^rmph  (A)  or  (B)  of  p«im- 
gisph  (2)  ahau  be  appotnted  for  a  term 
•xMUng  on  Um  Ap*n  tUittetli  llrst  oceurrlng 
man  tban  six  mnntha  after  the  date  on 
which  be  la  appotated; 

"  (B)  one  of  the  members  appointed  under 
paragr^h  (2)  (A)  ahaU  be  appointed  for  a 
tarm  andlnc  one  year  after  the  AprU  thirtieth 
on  vhleh  tba  term  of  the  member  referred 
to  in  aubparagriHita  (A)  at  thU  parasrtmh 
ends;  r    -t,  -f 

"(C)  one  of  the  membera  appointed  under 
paragraph  (a)(B)  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  two  years  thereafter; 

"(D)  one  at  the  members  not  appointed 
««»»  aubparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  ctf  paragraph 
(3)  abaU  be  appolntad  for  a  term  ending  six 
years  tlMraafter. 

"(C)  one  of  the  members  appointed  under 
pu*8npb  (2)  (A)  ilwU  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  four  years  thereafter; 

"(P)  one  ct  tbe  members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (2)  (B)  shaU  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  five  yeara  thereafter;  and 

"(Q)  one  of  the  members  not  appointed 
under  aubparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph 
(3)  BhaU  be  appointed  for  a  term  ending  six 
yeara  tbenafter.  ^ 

"(*)  Members  ahaU  be  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  ttielr  maturity,  eipertonce.  integrity.  Im- 
P«tlaUty.  aad  good  Judgment.  A  member 
may  be  reappointed  to  tbe  Commission  only 
once. 

"(6)  An  tndlTldqal  appointed  to  flu  a  va- 
«ncy  ceeuniag  a«lier  than  by  the  expiration 
«*»*«»  «*  e«ee  shan  be  appointed  only 
for  tbe  unexpired  term  of  the  member  he 
Bucoeeds^y  raouiey  occurring  in  the  office 
«  laember  of  tbe  Conrnilaslon  shall  be  mied 
SgSytSS:   »-   -^^   "»t   <-"«   was 

"(«>  Th»  Ooomlaaton  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chatrman  from  among  its 
members  for  a  tens  at  two  years.  The  Chair, 
man  and  tbe  Vice  Cbalrmaa  sbaU  not  be  af- 

Vice  Chairman  shan  act  aa  Chairman  in  the 
■o«n«e  or  dIsabUfty  of  the  chairman,  or  In 
the  erent  of  a  vBcancy  in  that  n/itnf 

"(b)  A  vacancy  m  the  CcHnmlsBlon  shall 
not  impair  the  right  at  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  axereise  an  tbe  powers  of  the  Oom- 
ausslon.  Ptour  members  of  the  Commission 
ahaU  conatfttrte  a  quorum.  "»^™«ion 

"(c)  The  OoMmlarioo  sfcaU  have  an  official 
seal  which  sbaU  be  judicially  noticed. 

(d)  The  Onmmislon  sbaU  at  the  close  of 
«^h  flacal  year  report  to  the  Congzen  and  to 
tte  President  concerning  the  action  it  has 
iTiSi.  ^  ^•^^  "iariee,  and  dutlea  at  aU 

l^!?f^^  *f  '*"  *°*'*»y  •^  "»•  "«>My  it 
taaa  disbursed;  and  AaU  make  anch  furUier 

»^orU  Ml  the  matteta  within  ita  Jurisdiction 
•Qdaueh  reoommenrtationa  for  further  legls- 
»*^  ••  mmr  appear  «aatrable. 
-•  "^*t  ?!?  Vlatipal  oMee  of  Um  Oommu- 

bla.  but  it  may  mee«  or  ezaretae  any  or  all  Ite 
powers  in  any  8te««k  ' 

"(f)  ThaOommlaBlonahaU  appoint  a  Gen- 
oral  Counael  and  an  ■xeeuUve  Director  to 
"''•^  tb«plea«a«  ct  tbe  Commission.  The 

^"^  °^^*****°  >*•  **»•  <*»•'  legal  offl. 
ff  ^  ***  Oommlasloa.  Tbe  Xaeeuttre  Olrec- 
!?  1"*°  ^  iwponaible  for  tbe  adminlstra- 
tne  operaMoos  of  ibe  Oommlaalon  and  shall 
perform  ancb  other  duties  as  may  be  dele- 
gated or  aastgnsd  to  him  ftom  time  to  time 
by  regulatlona  or  crdeia  of  the  Commission. 
Itoweiei,  tt>e  Commllon  ahall  not  delegate 
tte  mafctnyef  regolatlons  regarding  elecUons 
to  tba  bMoltve  Dtraetor. 
"(g)  Tba  Otabman  of  the  Commission 
ftz  ttw  eonpenaatlon  of 
'  tofolflll  tbe 
1  In  aeeordanoe  with 

.^,  L«*««?>  *>  IWtod  Ststea  code. 

(")  **•  On«Bil«lo«   may  obtain   tbe 
•omcea  of  axperti  aatf  flamataati  bi  aeeord- 
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ance  with   section   310»   of   tlUe   5,   United 
StateaCode. 

"(1)  In  carrying  out  its  responsibiUtles 
under  this  title,  the  Commlaslca  shall,  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable,  avail  itseif  of  the 
aaslBtawx.  including  persoanel  and  faclUties, 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the  De- 
partment oA  Justice.  The  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral and  tbe  Attorney  General  may  malce 
available  to  the  Coramissioti  such  personnel, 
faclUtles,  and  other  aasistaBce,  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement,  aa  the  Commiaalon  may 
request. 

"  ( j)  The  provlsiona  of  section  7324  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  members 
of  tbe  Commtaslon  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  subsecUon  (d)  (3)  of  such  section. 

"<k)(l)  Whenever  the  Commission  sub- 
mits any  budget  estimate  or  request  to  the 
President  or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  it  shall  concurrantly  transmit  a 
copy  of  that  estimate  or  request  to  the 
Congress. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Commission  submits 
any  legislative  recommendations,  or  testi- 
mony, or  comments  on  legislation  requested 
bytbe  Congress  or  by  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  the  President  or  tbe  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  it  sliaU  concurrently 
transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  «ie  Congress  or  to 
the  Member  requesting  the  same.  No  officer 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall  have  any 
authority  to  require  the  Commission  to  sub- 
mit its  legislative  recommeadations,  or  testl- 
mcmy.  or  comments  on  leglatatkm,  to  any 
office  or  agency  of  the  United  SUtes  for  ap- 
proval, comments,  or  review,  prior  to  the 
submission  of  such  recommendations,  testi- 
mony, or  comments  to  the  Congress. 

"POWBIS    or   COMJKISSTOIT 

"Sec.  309.  (a)  The  Commission  has  the 
power — 

"(1)  to  require,  by  special  or  general  or- 
ders, any  person  to  submit  In  writing  such 
reports  and  answers  to  questions  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe;  and  such  submission 
shall  be  made  within  such  rcasenable  period 
and  under  oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Com- 
mission may  determine; 

"(2)  to  administer  oaths; 

"(3)  to  require  by  subpeaa.  signed  by  the 
Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  ot  witnesses  and  Mat  pro- 
duction of  aU  documentary  evidence  relat- 
ing to  the  execution  of  its  duties; 

"(4)  In  any  proceeding  or  investigation  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
beforeany  person  who  Is  designated  by  the 
Ckanndnion  and  has  the  power  to  adminis- 
ter oaths  and,  to  such  Instances,  to  compel 
testimony  and  the  productien  of  evidence  in 
the  aame  manner  as  antboilsed  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection; 

"(6)  to  pay  witnesses  the  aame  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  in  lUie  circumstances 
in  tbe  courts  of  the  United  States; 

"(6)  to  initiate  (througjx  civU  proceed- 
ings for  Injunctive  relief  and  through  pres- 
entations to  Federal  grand  juries),  proae- 
cute,  defend,  or  appeal  any  civil  or  criminal 
aetlcm  in  the  name  of  the  Cotnmtaston  for  the 
puriMse  of  enforcing  the  provliacms  of  this 
Act  and  erf  sections  602.  608.  610,  611,  612. 
613,  814,  615,  616,  and  617  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  throu^  lu  General  Counael; 

"(7)  to  delegate  any  of  its  functlona  or 
powers,  other  than  the  power  to  Issue  aub- 
penaa  under  paragraph  (3) ,  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Commission;  and 

"(8)  to  make,  amend,  and  repeal  such 
rules,  pursuant  to  the  provtaions  of  chapter 
6  of  titte  6,  United  States  Code,  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thU  Act 
"(b)  Any  United  States  district  court 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  wlUch  any  inquiry 
is  earned  on,  may,  upon  petition  by  the 
Commission,  in  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  sub- 
pena  cr  order  o*  ttie  Commission  issued  xm- 
der  wrtwection  (a)  of  this  section,  issue  an 
ortfcr  requiring  compliance  therewith.  Any 
fafhne  to  obey  tbe  order  of  the  court  may  be 


punfehed  by  the  court  as  a  contonpt  thereof. 
"(c)  No  person  shall  be  subject  to  civil 
llabUity  to  any  person  (other  than  the  Com- 
mission or  the  United  States)  for  disclosing 
information  at  the  request  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  tbe  Commission  shall  be  the  primary 
civil  and  criminal  enforcement  agency  for 
violations  of  the  provisions  ©f  this  Act,  and 
of  sections  602,  608,  610,  611,  612,  613,  614. 
615,  616,  and  617  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code.  Any  violation  cf  any  such  provision 
shall  be  prosecuted  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  Department  of  Justice  personnel  only 
after  consultation  with,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of,  the  Commission. 

"(e)  (1)  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  of  section  602,  608,  610. 
611,  612,  613,  614,  616,  616,  at  617  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  may  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  by  the  Commission  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  of  not  more  than  $10.- 
000  for  each  such  violation.  Dach  occurrence 
of  a  violation  of  this  Act  and  each  day  of 
noncompliance  with  a  dlstiosure  require- 
ment of  this  title  or  an  order  of  the  Com- 
mission issued  under  this  settlon  shall  con- 
stitute a  separate  offense.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  the  Commission  shall 
consider  the  person's  history  of  previous  vio- 
lations, the  appropriateness  ©f  such  penalty 
to  the  flnanr-ial  resources  of  the  person 
charged,  the  gravity  of  the  violation,  and  the 
demonstrated  good  faith  of  the  person 
charged  in  attempting  to  achieve  ri^jld  com- 
pUance  after  notlflcaUon  of  a  vlolaUon. 

"(2)  A  clvU  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by  the 
Commission  by  order  only  after  the  person 
charged  with  a  violation  baa  been  given  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  and  the  Commis- 
sion has  determined,  by  declMon  incorporat- 
ing its  findings  of  fact  therein,  that  a  viola- 
tion did  occur,  and  the  amount  of  the  penal- 
ty. Any  hearing  under  this  section  shall  be 
of  record  and  shall  be  held  In  accordance 
with  chapter  5  of  title  5,  Unltaed  States  Code. 
"(3)  If  the  person  against  whom  a  civil 
penalty  is  assessed  falls  to  pay  the  penalty, 
the  Commission  shall  file  a  petition  for  en- 
forcement of  its  order  aaaesakig  the  penalty 
in  any  approprUte  district  court  of  the 
United  States.  The  petition  shall  designate 
the  person  against  whom  the  order  is  sought 
to  be  enforced  as  the  respondent.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  forthwith  be  sent  by  regis- 
tered or  certified  mail  to  the  respondent  and 
his  attorney  of  record,  and  thereupon  the 
commission  shall  certify  and  file  in  such 
court  the  record  upon  wlilch  such  order 
sought  to  be  enforced  was  isaued.  Tlie  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enter  a  judgment 
enforcing,  modifying,  and  enforcing  as  so 
modified,  or  setting  aside  in  \(hole  or  in  part 
the  order  and  decision  of  the  Commission  or 
it  may  remand  the  proceedings  to  the  Com- 
mission for  such  further  acltlon  as  It  may 
direct.  The  court  may  determine  de  novo 
all  Issues  of  law  but  the  Contnlsslon's  find- 
ings of  fact.  If  supported  by  aubstantlal  evi- 
dence. SbaU  be  conclusive. 

"(f)  Upon  apypllcatlon  made  by  any  indi- 
vidual holding  PMeral  office,  any  candidate, 
or  any  political  committee,  the  Commission, 
through  its  General  Counsel,  shall  provide 
wlthto  a  reasonable  period  of  time  an  ad- 
visory opinion,  with  respect  to  any  specific 
transaction  or  activity  Inquired  of.  as  to 
wbether  su^  transaction  or  activity  would 
constitute  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  of  any  provision  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  orer  which  the  Commission  has 
primary  Jurisdiction  under  suteection  (d). 

"CXmSAL  CAMPAIGN  COMtCITTEXS 

"Ssc.  310.  (a)  Each  candidte  AaU  desig- 
nate one  political  committee  as  his  central 
campaign  committee.  A  candidate  for  nosnl- 
naticA  for  election,  or  for  el^otloti.  to  the 
office  of  PreaJdant.  may  alao  plaaigTiati  one 
political  committee  In  each  BtMto  la  vtoleb  b* 
la  a  candidate  as  his  State  camf  a%n  commit- 
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tee  for  that  State.  The  designation  shall  be 
made  in  writing,  and  a  copy  of  the  designa- 
tion, together  with  such  information  as  the 
Commission  may  require,  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  Commission  upon  the  designation  of 
any  such  committee. 

"(b)  No  political  committee  may  be  desig- 
nated as  the  central  campaign  committee  of 
more  than  one  candidate.  The  central  cam- 
paign committee,  and  each  State  campaign 
committee,  designated  by  a  candidate  nomi- 
nated by  a  political  party  for  election  to  tbe 
office  of  President  shall  be  the  central  cam- 
paign committee  and  tbe  State  campaign 
committee  of  tbe  candidate  nominated  by 
that  party  for  election  to  the  office  of  Vice 
President. 

"(c)(1)  Any  political  committee  author- 
ized by  a  candidate  to  accept  contributions 
or  make  expenditures  In  connection  with  his 
campaign  for  nomination  for  election,  or  for 
election,  which  is  not  a  central  campaign 
committee  or  a  State  campaign  committee, 
shall  furnish  each  report  required  of  it  un- 
der section  304  (other  than  reports  required 
under  section  311(b))  to  that  candidate's 
central  campaign  committee  at  the  time  it 
would,  but  for  this  subsection  be  required 
to  furnish  that  report  to  the  Commission. 
Any  report  properly  furnished  to  a  central 
campaign  committee  under  this  subsection 
shall  be.  for  purposes  of  this  title,  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  furnished  to  the 
Commission  at  the  time  at  which  it  was  fur- 
nished to  such  central  campaign  committee. 

"(2)  The  Commission  may,  by  regulation, 
require  any  political  committee  receiving 
contributions  or  making  expenditures  in  a 
State  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  who,  under 
subsection  (a),  has  designated  a  State  csun- 
paign  committee  for  that  State  to  furnish 
its  reports  to  that  State  campaign  committee 
Instead  of  furnishing  such  repmrts  to  the 
central  campaign  committee  of  that  candi- 
date. 

"(3)  The  Commission  may  require  any 
political  committee  to  furnish  any  report 
directly  to  the  Conunisslon. 

"(d)  Each  political  committee  which  is  a 
central  campaign  committee  or  a  State  cam- 
paign committee  shall  receive  aU  reports  filed 
with  or  furnistaed  to  it  by  other  political 
conunittees,  and  consolidate  and  furnish  the 
reports  to  the  Commission,  together  with  its 
own  reports  and  statements,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Commission. 

"CAUFAIGN  DEPOSrrORIZS 

"Sec.  311.  (a)(1)  Each  candidate  shall 
designate  one  or  more  National  or  State 
banks  as  his  campaign  depositories.  The  cen- 
tral campaign  committee  of  that  candidate, 
and  any  other  political  committee  authorized 
by  him  to  receive  contributions  or  to  make 
ezpendltvires  on  bis  behalf,  shall  maintain 
a  checking  account  at  a  depository  so  desig- 
nated by  the  candidate  and  shall  deposit  any 
contributions  received  by  that  committee 
into  that  accotint.  A  candidate  shall  deposit 
any  payment  received  by  him  imder  section 
606  of  this  Act  in  the  account  maintained 
by  his  central  campaign  committee.  No  ex- 
penditure may  be  made  by  any  such  conmiit- 
tee  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  or  to  Influence 
his  election  except  by  check  drawn  on  that 
account,  other  than  petty  cash  expenditures 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b) . 

"(2)  The  treasurer  of  each  political  com- 
niilttee  (other  than  a  political  committee  au- 
thorized by  a  candidate  to  receive  contribu- 
tions or  to  make  expenditures  on  his  behalf) 
shall  designate  one  or  more  National  or  State 
banks  as  campaign  depositories  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  shall  maintain  a  checking  ac- 
count for  that  committee  at  each  such 
depository.  All  contributions  received  by  that 
committee  shall  be  deposited  in  such  an 
account.  No  expenditure  may  be  made  by  that 
committee  except  by  check  drawn  on  that 


account,  other  than  petty  cash  expenditures 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  A  political  committee  may  maintain 
a  petty  cash  fund  out  of  which  it  may  make 
expenditures  not  in  excess  of  $100  to  any 
person  in  connection  with  a  single  purchase 
or  transaction.  A  record  of  petty  cash  dis- 
bursements shall  be  kept  in  accordance  with 
requirements  established  by  the  Commission, 
and  such  statements  and  reports  thereof  shall 
be  furnished  to  the  Commission  as  It  may 
require. 

"(c)  A  candidate  for  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  for  election,  to  the  office  of  President 
may  establish  one  such  depository  in  each 
such  State,  which  shall  be  considered  by  his 
State  campaign  committee  for  that  State  and 
any  other  political  committee  authorized  by 
him  to  receive  contributions  or  to  make  ex- 
penditures on  his  behalf  In  that  State,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  as 
his  single  campaign  depository.  The  cam- 
paign depository  of  the  candidate  of  a  politi- 
cal party  for  election  to  the  office  of  Vice 
President  shall  be  the  campaign  depository 
designated  by  the  candidate  of  that  party  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President.". 

(b)(1)  Section  6314  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(60)  Members  (other  than  the  Comp- 
troller General),  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion (7)." 

(2)  Section  5315  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs : 

"(98)  General  Counsel,  Federal  Election 
Commission. 

"(99)  Exectuive  Director,  Federal  Election 
Commission." 

(c)  Until  the  appointment  and  qualifica- 
tion of  all  the  members  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Conunisslon  and  its  General  Counsel 
and  until  the  transfer  provided  for  In  this 
subsection,  the  Comptroller  General,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  continue  to 
carry  out  their  responslbUltles  under  title  I 
and  title  III  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  as  such  titles  existed  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Upon  the  appointment  of  all  members 
of  the  Commission  and  its  General  Counsel, 
the  Comptroller  General,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  tbe  House  of 
Representatives  shall  meet  with  the  Commis- 
sion and  arrange  for  the  transfer,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  on  which  all  such 
members  and  the  General  Counsel  are  ap- 
pointed, of  all  records,  documents,  memo- 
randums, and  other  papers  associated  with 
carrying  out  their  responslbUltles  under  title 
I  and  tlUe  III  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971. 

(d)  Title  in  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  section  301(g)  (relating  to 
definitions)  to  read  as  follows : 

"(g)  'Commission'  means  tbe  Federal 
Election  Commission;"; 

(2)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  in 
section  302(d)  and  Inserting  "Commission"; 

(3)  striking  out  section  302(f)  (relating 
to  organization  of  political  committees); 

(4)  amending  section  303  (relating  to  regis- 
tration of  political  committees;  statements) 
by— 

(A)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  each 
time  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  "Com- 
mission"; and 

(B)  striking  out  "he"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (b)  of  such  section  (as 
redesignated  by  aectlon  203(a)  of  this  Act) 
and  inserting  "it"; 

(5)  amending  section  304  (relating  to  re- 
ports by  political  committees  and  candidates) 
by— 

(A)  Striking  out  "appropriate  supervisory 
officer"  and  "him"  in  the  first  sentence 
thereof  and  Inserting  "Commission"  and 
"It",  respectively;  and 


(B )  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  where 
it  appears  In  the  third  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  in  paragraphs  (12)  and  (14) 
(as  redesignated  by  section  204(d)  (2)  of  this 
Act)  of  subsection  (b),  and  Inserting  'Com- 
mission"; 

(6)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  each 
place  It  appears  in  section  306  (relating  to 
formal  requirements  respecting  reports  and 
statements)   and  inserting  "Commission"; 

(7)  striking  out  "Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States"  and  "he"  In  section  307 
(relating  to  reports  on  convention  financing) 
and  Inserting  "Federal  Election  Commission" 
and  "it",  respectively: 

(8)  striking  out  "SUPERVISORY  OFFI- 
CER" m  the  caption  of  section  312  (as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section) 
(relating  to  duties  of  the  supervisory  of- 
ficer)   and  inserting  "COMMISSION"; 

(9)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  in 
section  312(a)  (as  redesignated  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section)  the  first  time  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  "Commission"; 

(10)  amending  section  312(a)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "him"  In  paragraph  d) 
and  inserting  "it"; 

(B)  striking  out  "him"  In  paragraph  (4) 
and  inserting  "it";  and 

(C)  striking  out  "he"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  paragraphs  (7)  and  (9)  and  insert- 
ing "it"; 

(11)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  in 
section  312 (b I  (as  redesignated  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  svibsectlon)  and  Inserting 
"Commission"; 

(12)  amending  subsection  (c)  of  section 
312  (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section)  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "Comptroller  General" 
each  place  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting 
"Commission",  and  striking  out  "his"  in  the 
second  sentence  of  such  subsection  and  in- 
serting "its";  and 

(B)  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof: 
and 

(13)  amending  subsection  (d)(1)  of  sec- 
tion 312  (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section )  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "su|>ervisory  officer"  each 
place  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  "Com- 
mission"; 

(B)  striking  out  "he"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears in  the  second  sentence  of  such  section 
and  Inserting  "it";  and 

( C )  striking  out  "the  Attorney  General  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States"  and  inserting 
"the  Commission". 

INDEXING  AND  PUBLICATION  OF  REPOBTS 

Sec.  402.  Section  312(a)(6)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  this  Act)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relating  to  duties  of 
the  supervisory  officer)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(6)  to  compile  and  maintain  a  cumula- 
tive Index  listing  all  statements  and  reports 
filed  with  the  Commission  dtirlng  each  cal- 
endar year  by  political  committees  and 
candidates,  which  the  Commission  shall 
cause  to  be  published  to  the  Federal  Register 
no  less  frequently  than  monthly  during 
even-numbered  years  and  quarterly  In  odd- 
numbered  years  and  which  shall  be  in  such 
form  and  shall  toclude  such  Information  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commission  to  per- 
mit easy  Identification  of  each  statement, 
report,  candidate,  and  committee  listed,  at 
least  as  to  their  names,  the  dates  of  tbe 
statements  and  repm^,  and  the  number  of 
pages  m  each,  and  the  Commission  shall 
make  copies  of  statements  and  reports  listed 
to  the  todex  available  for  sale,  direct  or  by 
mail,  at  a  price  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  be  reasonable  to  the  ptirchaser;". 
JXTDiciAL  unnx'w 

Sxc.  403.  Title  m  (^  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  U  amended  by  to- 
serttog  after  section  312  (as  redesignated  by 
this  Act)  the  foUowtog  new  section: 
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"Sac.  SIS.  (a)  Any  mgbttej  MtloD  by  the 
Commlasioa  mmtm  vaOmt  tbt  pronatona  of 
tbis  Act  ■haU  ta  Mibjw*  to  iwtoir  by  tbe 
United  StatM  Coort  of  ApfttOm  tor  tbe  Dto- 
trlct  of  ColumbU  Circuit  upon  peUtlon  filed 
In  such  coort  by  may  IntercetMl  penon.  Any 
petltloa  flle4  puaaant  to  tbls  aaetlon  attaU 
be  filed  wttbln  tbSrtf  deye  after  the  agency 
actk»  by  the  Comaalvkm  for  which  reriew 
iBwugtat. 

"(b)  The  Commlrtiop,  the  national  com- 
mittee at  any  political  party,  and  IndlTMuals 
eligible  to  vote  la  an  election  for  VMeral 
office,  are  authorlaed  to  Inatttute  such  ac- 
tions, ineladlnc  aetlooa  for  declaratory  Judg- 
ment or  Injnnctlva  laUaf,  as  may  be  appro- 
prlat*  to  hnpletwent  any  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

"(c)  Tlio  pnvMooa  of  chapter  7  of  title  6, 
United  Btataa  Ooda,  apply  to  Judicial  xsTlew 
of  any  ageacy  aethm.  as  defined  in  section 
S61  of  tttla  ft.  United  States  Code,  by  the 

CommlaatoB. 

vnrAircxAX.  assistakck  to  states  to  psomoti: 
coaouAircB 
Sac.  404.  Section  308  of  the  Federal  Sec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relating  to  state- 
ments filed  with  Stat*  officers)  is  redeslg- 
B*t«d    M    section    314    of    such    Act    and 


(1)  striking  out  "a  supervisory  officer"  In 
subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"tba  CommlHloB''; 

(3)  striking  out  "In  which  an  expenditure 
is  made  by  him  or  on  his  behalT'  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  (1)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "in  whldi  he  Is  a  candidate  or  In 
which  substantial  expenditures  are  made  by 
him  or  on  his  behalf";  and 

(3)  adding  the  foUowtng  new  subsection: 

"(c)  There  is  autZuariasd  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  COBimlsston  in  each  fiscal  year  tlie 
sum  of  9800,000,  to  be  made  available  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Comnilsalon  deems  appropri- 
ate to  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
them  in  complying  with  their  duties  as  set 
forth  In  this  section.". 

A  UTuuaizATioir  or  APnopazsnoNs 
Sac.  40*.  Tttla  m  o<  tha  nderal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  ItTl  is  ttm^'wawl  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  such  title  the  following  new 
section: 

"au  muaizATioi*  ow  ArpaorsiATioMs 
"Ssc.  319.  There  are  authorized  to  be  sp- 
proprlated  to  the  Commission,  for  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  Its  functions  under  this 
title  and  under  chapter  39  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  for  the 
<*»q>l_yesr  ending  June  80,  1974,  and  not  to 
•need  $tJMIOjOOO  tor  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after. 

TTTIM  V— I»8CIX)6URK  CfF  PINAIf CIAL  IN- 
TKBB8T8  BY  CKBTAIN  FEDKBAL  OFM- 
CBB8  AND^ 
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Sac.  501.  (a)  Any  candMata  of  a  pi^tlcal 
party  in  a  general  election  for  the  office  of 
a  Usmber  of  Congress  who,  at  the  time  he 
'>t**mei  a  carMlldate,  doea  not  occupy  any 
nich  office,  abaU  Ola  vltbla  ooa  month  after 
he  becomes  a  candldato  f ov  aueh  office,  and 
each  Ifeabcr  of  Ceagnss;  each  offiotr  and 
employee  of  the  United  Btatea  (Including 
any  member  of  a  un Wormed  servlcs)  who  Is 
compensated  at  a  raU  In  aieess  of  936,000 
per  annum,  any  IndMdual  occupying  the 
posUloa  of  an  offioar  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  who  parferma  duties  of  tbe 
type  gsnanllj  perfonnad  by  an  individual 
occupying  gndo  GB-M  of  the  General  Sated- 
ule  or  any  hl^^har  giada  cv  poaltlon  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Federal  Bectlon  Oommls- 
slon  regardless  of  the  rate  of  compensation 
of  sndi  tudlridual),  tha  Pwafclanl.  and  the 
Vice  fpisldtat  shaU  file  annoaBy.  wHb  the 
CommlsBloa  a  lepott  eoatalnftig  a  fUD  and 
completa  -''" * 


(1)  the  amount  and  aoarce  of  each  item 
of  Income,  each  item  of  ralmbursement  for 
any  eqpeadttura,  and  each  gift  or  aggregate 
o*_^*«»  ftona  one  so\nx:e  (other  than  gifts 
recelred  from  his  spouse  or  any  monber  of 
his  Immediate  family)  received  by  him  or  by 
him  and  his  q>ouse  Jointly  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  which  exceeds  9100  in 
amount  or  value,  including  any  fee  or  other 
honorarium  received  by  him  for  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  preparatUm  or  delivery  of 
any  speech  or  address,  attendance  at  any 
convention  or  other  assembly  of  individuals. 
or  the  preparation  of  anjr  article  or  other 
composition  for  publlcatlou,  and  the  mone- 
tary value  of  subsistence,  entertainment. 
travi^  and  other  faculties  received  by  hUn 
Inklnd; 

(3)  the  Identity  of  each  asset  held  by  him, 
or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly  which  has 
a  value  In  excess  of  91.000,  and  the  amount 
of  each  liability  owed  by  hlin  or  by  him  and 
his  spouse  Jointly,  which  Is  in  excess  of 
91.000  as  of  the  close  of  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year; 

(3)  any  transactions  in  securities  of  any 
business  entity  by  him  or  by  him  and  his 
spouse  Jointly,  oc  by  any  person  acting  on 
his  behalf  oc  pursuant  to  his  direction  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year  if  the  aggre- 
gate amount  Involved  In  transactions  in  the 
securities  of  such  business  entity  exceeds 
91,000  during  such  year; 

(4)  all  transactions  In  coounodlties  by 
him,  or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  or 
by  any  person  acting  on  his  behalf  or  pursu- 
ant to  his  direction  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  if  the  aggregate  amount  in- 
volved in  such  transactions  exceeds  91  000; 
and 

(5)  any  purchase  or  sale,  other  than  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  bis  personal  residence. 
of  real  property  or  any  interest  therein  by 
him,  or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  or  by 
any  person  acting  on  his  behalf  or  pursuant 
to  his  direction,  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year  if  the  value  of  property  involved 
In  such  purchase  or  sale  exceeds  91.000. 

(b)  B«^>orts  required  by  tWs  section  (other 
than  reporu  so  required  by  candidates  of 
poUtlcal  parties)  shaU  be  fllad  not  later  than 
May  16  of  each  year.  In  the  case  of  any  per- 
son who  ceases,  prior  to  such  date  in  any 
year,  to  occupy  the  office  or  position  tlte 
occupMcy  of  which  Imposes  upon  him  the 
reporting  requlremenU  contained  In  sub- 
section  (a)  shall  file  such  report  on  the  last 
day  he  occupies  bmOx  office  or  position,  or  on 
such  Ut«  date,  not  more  than  three  months 
after  such  last  day.  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe. 

(c)  Beports  required  by  tUs  sectljm  shall 
be  In  such  form  and  detaU  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  prescribe.  The  CtmmlsBlon  may 
provide  for  the  grouping  of  Item  of  income, 
sources  of  income,  assets,  llabUltes,  dealings 
In  securities  «■  ctnnmodlties.  and  purchases 
and  sales  of  real  property,  when  separate 
itemization  is  not  feasible  or  Is  not  neces- 
sary for  an  accurate  disclosure  of  the  Income, 
net  worth,  dealing  in  securities  and  com- 
modities, or  purchases  and  sales  of  real  prop- 
erty of  any  individual. 

(d)  Any  person  who  wUlf»lly  falls  to  file 
a  report  required  by  this  section  or  who 
knowingly  and  willfully  files  a  false  report 
under  this  section,  shall  be  fined  92,000,  w 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

(e)  All  reports  filed  under  this  section 
rtiaU  be  maintained  by  the  Commlssian  as 
pubUo  records,  which,  under  such  reasonable 
regulsfttona  as  it  shall  preacrlbe.  shaU  be 
available  for  inspection  by  members  of  the 
public. 

<f)  Foe  the  purposes  of  any  report  re- 
quired by  this  section,  an  individual  shaU  be 
oonatdsrad  to  have  been  President,  Vice  Presl- 
dmt,  a  Member  of  Congreaa,  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee ct  tha  United  SUtea,  ar  a  member  of 
a  uniformed  service,  during  aay  oaendar  year 


If  he  served  In  any  such  poMtloQ  for  more 
than  six  montha  during  such  calendar  year 

(g)  As  used  m  thla  aactton-- 

(1)  The  term  "Ineome"  means  gross  in- 
come aa  defined  In  section  61  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

y(2)  The  term  "security"  means  security  as 
defined  in  section  2  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended  (15UJ3.C.77b). 

(3)  The  term  "commodity"  means  com- 
modity as  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7  UJS  C 
2). 

(4)  The  term  "transactions  In  securities  or 
commodities"  means  any  acquisition,  hold- 
ing, withholding,  use.  transfer,  or  other  dis- 
position Involving  any  security  or  com- 
modity. 

(5)  The  term  "Member  of  Congress"  means 
a  Senator,  a  Representative,  a  Eesldent  Com- 
missioner, or  a  Delegate. 

(6)  The  term  "officer"  has  tbe  same  mean- 
ing as  in  secuon  2104  of  title  3,  United  States 
Code. 

(7)  The  term  "employee"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  In  section  2105  of  sucb  tiUe. 

(8)  The  term  "uniformed  service"  irwang 
any  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  commissioned 
corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  or  the 
commissioned  corps  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

(9)  The  term  "Immediate  family"  means 
the  child,  parent,  grandpcuent.  brother,  or 
sister  of  an  hMUvldual,  and  the  SMuses  of 
such  person. 

(h)  Section  554  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subpectlon: 

"(f)  All  written  communications  and 
memorandums  stating  the  circumstances 
source,  and  substance  of  all  oral  communi- 
cations made  to  the  agency,  ot  any  officer  or 
employee  tliereof.  with  respect  to  any  case 
which  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion by  any  person  who  is  not  an  ofllcer  or 
employee  of  the  agency  shall  be  made  a  part 
of  the  public  record  of  srich  case.  This  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  communications 
to  any  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the 
agency  engaged  in  the  perfonmmce  of  In- 
vestlgaUve  or  prosecuting  functions  for  the 
agency  with  re^)ect  to  such  ewe." 

(1)    The  first  report  required   un«ler  this 
section  shall  be  due  cm  the  fifteenth  day  of 
May  occurring  at  least  thirty  flays  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 
TITLE  VI— BELATED  INTEBHAL  REVENUE 

CODE  AM£NI»£BNTS 

INCREASE  n?  poLmcAi  coNrsmi-noNs  CREDrr 

ANB  oaoucnoN 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Section  41(b)(1)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to 
maxhn^un  credit  for  contributions  to  candi- 
dates for  public  office)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  MAzn4T7M  CREDrr. — ^The  credit  allowed 
by  subsection  (a)  for  a  taxable  year  shall 
not  exceed  925  (950  in  the  case  of  a  Joint 
return  under  sectirai  8013) ." 

(b)  Section  218(b)(1)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  amount  of  de- 
duction for  contributions  to  oandMates  for 
public  office)  is  amended  to  re9d  as  follows; 

"(1)  Amount.— The  deduction  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  exceed  9100  (9200  in  the 
case  of  a  Joint  return  under  sectltm  6013)." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any 
political  contribution  the  payment  of  which 
is  made  after  December  31,  1913. 

RKPEAI.    OF    EXISTZNe    PSOVISIONa    aXI.ATING    TO 
PaXSIDaiYTIAI.   CAMPAIGN    FUlANCmO 

Sec.  60a.  (a)  Part  Vm  of  subchi^Jter  A  of 
chapter  61  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (reUting  to  designation  of  Income  tax 
payments  to  the  Prestdential  Hection  Cam- 
paign Fund)  te  repealed.  SubtKte  n  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  an^rwtng  ot  Freddentlal 
election  campaigns)   Is  repealed. 

(b>  The  taMe  of  parts  fbr  9ubcbapter  A 
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of  chapter  61  of  such  Code  is  amended  to 
strike  out  the  last  item  (relating  to  part 
VIII) . 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

GIFT    TAX    TREATMENT    OF   POLITICAL    CONTRIBU- 
TIONS 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Section  2S03(b)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1054  (relating  to 
exclusions  from  gifts)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Gifts  made  to  different  political 
committees  which  make  expenditures  (In- 
cluding transfers  of  funds  and  c<mtrlbutlons 
by  a  committee)  for  the  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing the  nomiiuktion  or  election  of  any  can- 
didate for  elective  office  shall  for  purposes  of 
this  subsection  be  deemed  to  have  been  made 
to  that  candidate  unless  the  donor  estab- 
lishes to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  or 
hla  delegate  that — 

"  ( 1 )  at  the  time  he  made  the  gift  he  could 
not  have  been  reasonably  expected  to  know 
which  candidate  would  benefit  from  his  gift. 
and 

"(2)  at  no  thne  did  he  direct,  request,  or 
suggest  to  the  committee,  or  to  any  person 
associated  with  that  committee,  that  a  par- 
ticular candidate  should  receive  any  bene- 
fit from  his  gift." 

(b)   The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)    shall   apply  with  respect  to  gifts  made 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment. 
TITLE  VH— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

PRESIDENTIAl,     PREFERENCE    PRIMARY    ELECTIONS 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Each  State  which  conducts  a 
Presidential  preference  primary  election 
shall  conduct  that  election  only  on  a  date 
occurring  after  the  first  day  in  May  during 
any  year  in  which  the  electors  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  are  appointed. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term — 

(1)  "Presidential  preference  primary  elec- 
tion" means  an  election  conducted  by  a 
State,  In  whole  or  in  part,  foe  the  purpose 
of — • 

(A)  permitting  the  voters  of  that  State 
to  express  their  preferences  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  candidates  by  political  parties  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President,  or 

(B)  choosing  delegates  to  the  national 
nominating  conventions  held  by  political 
parties  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  such 
candidates:  and 

(2)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

CONGRBSBIOMAI.   PSIMARIES 

Sec.  702.  (a)  If.  under  the  law  of  any  State 
the  candidate  of  a  political  party  for  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate  or  to  the  House  ot  Repre- 
sentatives Is  determined  by  a  primary  elec- 
tion or  by  a  convention  conducted  by  that 
party,  the  primary  election  or  convention 
shall  not  be  held  before  the  first  Tuesday 
In  Augtist.  If  a  subsequent,  additional  pri- 
mary election  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
nominee  of  any  poUtlcal  party  in  a  State, 
that  additional  elecUcm  shaU  be  held  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  first  such 
primary  electlofn. 

(b)  Pot  piuposes  of  this  sectlcm — 

(1)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States  of  the  am  ted  States,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Bico,  the  terrltcry  of 
Guam,  and  the  territory  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands; and 

(2)  a  candidate  fcMr  election  as  Besldent 
Commissioner  to  the  United  States,  In  the 
case  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
or  as  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  the  case  of  the  territory  of  Guam 
or  the  territory  of  the  Virgin  Islanda,  is 
considered  to  be  a  candidate  for  election  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(c)  Section  10(a)  (3)  of  the  DUtrtct  of 
Columbia  Election  Act  (D.C.  Code.  aee.  1110 


(a)  (3) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
first '  Tuesday  in  May"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  first  Tuesday  In  August". 

SUSPEKSIOW  OF      FEAinE      POK      MASS      MAILINGS 
XMMXOIATELT   BEFOKE   ELXCTIONS 

Sec.  703.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  Senator.  Representative. 
Resident  Commissioner,  or  Delegate  shall 
make  any  mass  mailing  of  a  newsletter  or 
mailing  with  a  simplified  form  of  address 
under  the  frank  under  section  8310  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  during  the  sixty 
days  Immediately  preceding  the  date  on 
which  any  election  is  held  In  which  he  Is  a 
candidate. 

PEOHiBrnoN  or  fsankb)  soucitations 
Sec.  704.  No  Senator,  Bepreeentatlve,  Res- 
ident Commissioner,  or  Delegate  shall  make 
any  solicitation  of  funds  by  a  mailing  under 
the  frank  under  secUon  3210  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
understanding  is  that  this  amendment 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  the 
pending  bill;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
discussing  this  matter  with  the  managers 
of  the  bill  and  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  5-minute  limitation,  with  time 
to  begin  running  tomorrow  at  the  hour 
of  11  a.m.,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  AT  J  .EN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  if  this 
is  a  complete  substitute  for  the  biU? 

Mr.  DOLE.  TRie  S^iator  from  Alabama 
is  correct. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  5  minutes  would  be  sufiB- 

cient 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
make  a  suggestion? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  We  already  have  a  limi- 
tation provided  by  rule  XXn.  I  should 
like  to  make  inquiry,  does  the  Senator 
leave  out  the  public  financing  in  his  sub- 
stitute? 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  is  no  public  financ- 
ing. The  limitation  is  $3,000 — cash  con- 
tributions above  $50 — ^no  public  financ- 
ing. That  is  a  d^>arture  from  the  pend- 
ing legislation.  I  can  discuss  it  tomorrow 
in  10  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  MANSiPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  not  object  to  10 
minutes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Pine. 
Mr.  AIJiEN.  But  we  should  discuss  it 
for  more  than  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  not  taken 
1  minute's  time  on  this  whole  debate 
yet.  I  wish  that  the  time  on  the  substitute 
amendment  could  be  extended  Img 
enough  so  that  I  could  have  5  minutes. 
Mr.  MANSFTKTJ').  Wdl.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  one-half  hour  time  limitation  on  the 
substitute  amendment  of  tbe  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  .  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  contrcdled  between 
the  manager  and  the  sponsor  of  the  bill, 
with  5  minutes  to  be  allocated  speciflcally 
to  the  Senator  from.  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  COTTOB). 

The  PRESEDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  cnrdered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  Uumk  the  Senator 
from  Mmtana  very  much. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order  to 
call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  substi- 
tute amendment  of  the  Soiator  from 
Kansa.s  (Mr.  Dole)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nay& 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordo-ed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  time  begin  run- 
ning at  the  conclusion  of  morning  busi- 
ness tomorrow.  My  understanding  is  that 
we  have  two  special  orders  and  that 
there  will  be  a  period  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes  for  the  conduct  of  morning 
business.  I  make  Uiat  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
disposal  of  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  ,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark)  be  recognized — because  it  had 
beai  his  intention  to  call  up  one  of  his 
amendments  tonight — so  that  it  would 
be  the  pending  business  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  perhaps  I 
should  say  that  there  was  the  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  several  of  us  that 
after  morning  business  tomorrow,  the 
disaster  relief  bill  would  be  taken  up,  and 
that  there  would  be  a  time  limitation 
on  it. 

I  wonder  whether  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  would  nMdify  his  request 
to  provide  that,  following  the  disposition 
of  the  Dole  amendment,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  disaster 
relief  bill,  and  upon  disposition  of  the 
bill,  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Clark)  then  be  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be  per- 
fectly acceptable.  I  should  have  remem- 
bered that  because  I  was  told  about  it; 
but,  in  any  event,  it  will  be  the  next 
amendment  after  the  Dole  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent — and  this  re- 
quest has  been  cleared  with  the  leader- 
ship aa  the  Republican  side,  and  with 
Senators  Baker  and  Domenici,  the  two 
ranking  members  on  the  committee  and 
the  suixxMnmittee,  respectively,  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  (A  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  <Mr.  Bur- 
dick  > .  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  the  majority  side — that 
there  be  a  time  limitaticHi  cm  the  disaster 
relief  bill  of  not  to  exceed  2  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  Senators  Burdick  and  Domsnici;  smd 
that  time  on  any  amendments  thereto 
be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  In  the  usual  form ; 
and  that  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual 
form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  one  moment  of  my  time  this  eve- 
ning to  conunend  our  Senate  leadership, 
the  distingaished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield)  and  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Pennsylvania 
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(Mr.  Httgh  Scott),  as  wdl  as  the  dis- 
tinguished  manager  of  the  pending  bill. 
Senator  Cannoit,  for  their  efforts  over 
the  period  of  the  past  few  days  In  bring- 
ing the  importance  of  this  proposal  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  Their  con- 
versations and  assistance  developed  the 
votes  for  cloture  and  demonstrated  that 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  wants  cam- 
paign reform  legislation. 

Many  thought  the  battle  for  cloture 
could  not  be  won.  We  know  how  far  we 
had  to  come  since  the  vote  last  week. 
And  Senators  Mawstield  and  Hugh 
Scott  deserve  great  credit  for  so  ef- 
fectively turning  the  tide. 

The  issues  had  been  debated  and  dis- 
cussed extensively.  The  time  had  come 
for  decisive  action,  and  thanks  to  the 
extraordinary  efforts  of  the  leadership, 
decisive  action  was  taken  by  the  Senate 
this  afternoon.  All  of  us  interested  in 
this  issue  should  recognize  the  strong 
position  our  leaders  took.  Because  of 
their  efforts  and  initiatives,  this  legisla- 
tion is  now  moving  toward  final  pas- 
sage, and  all  of  us  are  in  their  debt.  It  is 
a  tribute  to  the  Senate's  bipartisan 
leadership  that  we  are  about  to  see  final 
Senate  action  on  a  bill  that  may  well 
become  the  high-watermark  in  the 
legislative  record  of  the  93d  Congress, 
and  a  landmark  reform  that  can  bring 
honest  elections  to  the  people  and  in- 
tegrity back  to  Government. 
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H.R.  13542— AN  ACT  TO  ABOLISH  THE 
POSITION  OF  COMMISSIONER  OP 
PISH  AND  WnaDUFE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  HJR.  13542. 

The  PRESIDNG  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  HJl.  13542,  which  was  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  as  follows: 

HH.  i3Ma,  an  act  to  abolish  the  position  of 
Commlaaloner  of  Plah  and  Wildlife,  and  for 
otber  purpoees. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  can  the  roU. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  uzmolmous  ctmsent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 


orders  for  the  recognition  of  Senators  on 
tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 
The  PRESIDING  OFraCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR ROTH  ON  THURSDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Thurs- 
day, after  the  remarks  of  Mr.  BmEN,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  frc«n  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Roth)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  following  Senators  will 
be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  and  in  the  ordter  stated:  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr. 

BiDEN. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  orders  afore- 
mentioned, there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  S.  3044.  The  question  at  that 
time  will  be  on  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Dole,  amendment  No. 
1127,  aa.  which  there  is  a  time  limitation 
of  30  minutes,  with  the  yeas  and  nays 
already  having  been  ordered  thereon. 
Therefore,  there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  amendment  No.  1127  at  about 
11:30  a.m. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  Dole 
am«idment,  the  unfinished  business  will 
be  laid  aside  temporarily,  and  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  disaster  relief  bill.  S.  8062,  on  which 
there  is  a  time  limitation  of  2  hours,  with 
a  time  limitation  on  any  amendment 
thereto  of  30  minutes,  and  with  a  time 
llmitaticm  on  any  debatable  motion  or  ap- 
peal of  10  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
smd  controlled  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  form.  Yea-and-nay  votes  may  oc- 
cur on  amendments  to  Uiat  bill,  and  im- 
doubtedly  there  will  be  a  yea-sind-nay 
vote  (Ml  the  final  passage  thereof. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  disaster 
relief  bill,  the  Senate  wiH  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business,  S. 
3044,  and  the  pending  questicMi  at  that 
time  will  be  on  the  adoptlcHi  of  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Clark,  Yea-and-nay 
votes  will  occur  on  ameiidmmts  to  S. 
3044,  beginning  with  and  subsequent  to 
the  dispositiOTi  of  the  cnark  amendmrait, 
and  hopefully  the  Senate  will  complete 
actim  on  that  bill  tomorrow. 

tSx.  President,  included  in  my  state- 
ment of  the  program  was  the  statement 
with  regard  to  debatable  motions  and  ap- 
peals, and  I  ask  unanimous  consoit  that 
the  time  related  thereto  as  stated  in  the 
program  be  effectuated. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
6:15  p.m..  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  April  10,  1974,  at 
10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONfe 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  9, 1974.  | 

In  the  Air  Forcs 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force.  In  the  grade  Indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8284,  Title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  8067 
Title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform  the 
duty  Indicated,  and  with  data  of  rank  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force : 
To  be  first  lieutenant  (tiedical) 

Jones,  Bobby  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officers  for  ^jpolntment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
Title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  dates  of 
rank  to  l>©  determined  by  tl»  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bom&r,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bosslo,  Galileo  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brand,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frederick,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hauer,  Leslie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kahler,  Harold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamar,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madison,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newsom,  Benjamin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitchford,  John  J.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swords,  Smith  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trautman,  Konrad  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Underwood,  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch,  Robert  J.,  370-2a-487«. 
Wllburn,  Woodrow  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  major 
Abbott,  Joseph  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alley,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atterberry,  Edwin  L.,  451-4&-0126. 
Bagley,  Bobby  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barbay,  Lawrence,  434-48-27V1. 
Berg,  Kile  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunstrom,  Alan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burer,  Arthur  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Condon,  James  C,  368-30-13S9. 
Daughtrey,  Robert  N.,  466-44>-2666. 
Doiighty,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downing,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duart,  David  H.,  178-2a-8259. 
DyczkowBkl,  Robert  R..  06»-a*-4764. 
Elliot,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gideon,  Wlll&rd  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene,  Charles  E.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatcher,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUdebrand,  Leland  L.,  391-3S-0024, 
Jayroe,  JtOius  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen,  Jay  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerr.  Everett  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McELnlght,  Gem^e  Q.,  636-26^178. 
Means.  WlUlam  H.  Jr..  487-8S-3844. 
Morgan.  Herscihel  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nagahiro,  James  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Odell,  Donald  E.,  373-54^772, 
PattiUo,  Ralph  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins,  Glendon  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Shattuck,  Lewis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stirm,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanburen,  Gerald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waggoner,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wenaas,  Gordon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Thomas  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yulll,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  captain 
Brazelton,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brenneman,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brodak,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  William  W.,  567-6a-1627. 
Cooper,  Richard  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davies,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flom,  Predric  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francis,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  David  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  Thomas  T..  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffson,  Arthur  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbard,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irwin,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeffrey,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer,  Galand  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane,  Mitchell  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lebert,  Ronald  M.,  503-46-66SS. 
Luna,  Jose  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monlux,  Harold  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Glenn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Donnell,  Samuel.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peel,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pollack,  Melvln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slgler,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torkelson,  Loren  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Venanzl,  Gerald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Hal  K.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 
Acosta,  Hector  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrows,  Henry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bates,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bednarek,  Jonathan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beens,  Lynn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett.  Thomas  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beutel,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunson,  Cecil  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butcher,  Jack  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callaghan,  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copack,  Joseph  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craddock,  Randall,  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cressey,  Dennis  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darr,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickens,  Delma  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finn,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pulton,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galatl,  Ralph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gatwood,  Robin  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geloneck,  Terry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Granger,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halpln,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell  Carter  A.,  S23-60-0831. 
Hudson,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klomann,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koons,  Dale  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kroboth,  Stanley  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latella,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Prank  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logan,  Donald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martini,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayall,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Cvartis  D.,  46fr-72-5405. 
Morris,  George  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ostermeyer,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phelps,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rat2«l,  Wesley  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rusch,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seek,  Brian  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seuell,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slenickl,  Theodore  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker,  Timothy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughan,  Samuel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vavroch.  Duane  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Bruce  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Wanzel,  Charles  J.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ward,  Brian  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wells,  Kenneth  R.,  535  48  9804. 

WUson,  WmUm  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
7*0  be  second  lieutenant 

MacDonald,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  officers 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
commander  in  the  line  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Abeyta,  Alfredo  Lionel 

Acqullano,  Rocco  Donald 

Adams,  David  Arthur 

Adams,  Stanford  M. 

Alberse,  Peter  T.,  Jr. 

All,  Kenneth  O. 

Altsman,  Robert  James,  Jr. 

Alvick,  Roy  Everett 

Ammerman,  Hugh  Turner,  Jr. 

Anderson,  Bert  WUllam 

Anderson,  Charles  Daniel 

Anderson,  Roland  B. 

Avila,  Philip  F. 

Backer,  John  M. 

Banks,  Otis  Gordon 

Bardel,  Donald  Lee 

Barsantl,  Adolph  Joseph 

Barsness,  John  G. 

Bartholf ,  Robert  G. 

Barton,  Alexander  J. 

Bayer,  Joseph  H. 

Beechner,  Prank  Edward 

Beers,  Frank  Willard 

Belsbline,  Richard  R. 

Bell,  Jerrold  MitcheU 

Bell,  Richard  Howard 

Benham,  James  Terry 

Bennett,  Alfred  Allen 

Berg,  Peter  Edwin 

Bergqulst,  John  Chester 

Bertlnot,  Benjamin  Edward 

Best,  Walter  C. 

Biggers,  James  Collin 

Biggs,  Robert  Stanley 

Billings,  Henry  Cabot  W. 

Blllington,  Murray  R. 

Blrkner,  Robert  Oscar 

Blwer,  Robert  Alexander 

Blatus,  Richard  John 

Blume,  Arthur  Walter,  HI 

Bobrlck,  Edward  Allen 

Boughton,  Harold  Gordon 

Boyd,  Richard  Ronald 

Boynton,  Robert  T. 

Bradshaw,  John  P.,  Jr. 

Braun,  John  Charles,  Jr. 

Braunllch,  William  Everard 

Brenner,  Marc  Alvln 

Brooks,  Andrew  Dewltt,  Jr. 

Brown,  Richard  A. 

Brown,  Thomas  R. 

Brovralee,  James  Lawton,  Jr. 

Bryan,  WUllam  Edward 

Bryant,  Leon  Delmar 

Burrldge.  George  Delmar 

Busch,  Kenneth  Leo 

Bush,  Gregory  Gene 

Callan,  James  Ruud 

Carlisle,  Sanford  Keeler,  Jr. 

Carr,  WUliam  Keith 

Castor,  John  Robert 

Caton,  Robert  Luther 

Chop,  Raymond  Ernest 

Chrlstopherson,  Allen  Edward 

ChurchUl,  William  B. 

Churma,  John  Thomas 

ChurchUl,  WUllam  B. 

Clancy,  Robert  A. 

Clark,  George  Graff 

Clay,  Henry  George,  Jr. 

Clarke,  Charles  Edward,  Jr. 

Clements,  Paul  H. 

Clement,  David  Edward 

Colvln,  John  Paul 

Clum,  Woodworth  Bernhardt  J. 

Combs,  Charles  Elwood 

ColweU,  Samuel  Campbell.  II 

Conklln,  Dwlght  Elwood 

Compardo,  James  Robert 


Cook,  William  Compton 
Cook,  Arthur  Grant 
Crawford,  Forrest  Smeed 
Costantino,  James 
Crowther,  Douglas  A. 
Crow,  Claron  D. 
Currie,  Robert  EmU 
Culpepper.  WUllam  Robert 
Daley,  Joseph  Michael,  Jr. 
CutUffe,  John  N. 
Davies,  WUllam 
Darr,  Ralph  Martin 
Davis.  Haines  Bonner 
Davis.  DeWitt,  II 
Davis.  Robert  Alvln 
Davis,  Reeves  K. 
Denny.  Harry  James 
Debay,  Orlan 
Derr,  John  Frederick 
Depew,  John  Nelson 
DeVlncenzl,  Ronald  D. 
DeThomas.  Joseph,  III 
Dickens,  John  W. 
Devon,  Thomas,  J. 
Doak.  Wilson  Paris.  Jr. 
Dickey,  Robert  C. 
Dolley.  William  Lee,  in 
Donnell,  Everett  Ellsworth 
Donnell,  Robert  Evans 
Douglas,  James  Guilford 
Downard.  WUllam  Earl 
Driver,  Donald  Everett 
Drumm.  Thomas  Francis,  Jr. 
Duffield,  Don  F. 
Dutton,  WUllam  Maurice 
Dyer,  Garrett  Malcolm 
Dyer,  Gerald  Ross 
Dykema,  Owen  W. 
Edwards,  Warren  Elliott 
Eizen,  Sheldon  David 
Enderson,  Laurence  W..  Jr. 
Ewing,  Richard  Stxiart 
Paure,  Joseph,  Jr. 
Ferguson,  Charles  E. 
Ferris,  Edward 
Plnley,  Robert  Hance 
Plnney.  Robert  G. 
Fischer,  Harry  Loeper 
Flanagan.  Chsirles  Downing.  I 
Flohr.  Robert  Brooks 
Plorlo.  Anthony  WUllam 
Floyd,  Tate  Gabbert,  Jr. 
Plynn,  Robert  William 
Foley,  Robert  Joseph 
Forslund.  Robert  Alfred 
Pox,  Merle  T. 
Frame,  Kenneth  George 
Franklin,  Larry  Bruce 
Frederick,  Paul  Edward 
Preeley,  Edward  Donald 
Frlcke,  Hans  Werner 
Friedman,  Ronald  Sheldon 
Proellch,  Bernard  John,  Jr. 
Fuller,  Gran  Fred 
Gallagher,  Connell  James 
Gallagher,  Robert  John 
GaUaher,  Edward  Joseph,  m 
Garrldo.  Donald  P. 
Garton,  Ronald  Ray 
Gary,  Nathan  Bennett,  Jr. 
Gautsch,  Terence  Joseph 
Oerlach,  Henry  Otto 
Gilbert,  John  Ralph,  Jr. 
GUIes,  Robert  Joseph 
Glllls,  Dana  Gerard 
Glenn,  Robert  L. 
Goldstein,  Robert  M. 
Goodrich,  Gem^  Dewltt 
Gore,  Alfred  M. 
Gorman,  Lanny  Randolpli 
Grapsy,  Ronald  P. 
Gravel.  Arthur  J. 
Gray,  Garold  Granville 
Graymer,  Leroy  E. 
Green,  Robert  WUUam 
Green,  WUliam  Bdwmrd 
Orettum,  Donald  Keyea 
Grlessel,  Rodger  Prederlek 
Griffith,  Robert  Edward 
Groepler,  NeU  Frederick 
Guderlan,  WUllam.  Jr. 
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Hacala,  IiCartlii  Joseph 
Hkckenberg,  Richard  Bruoe 
Hackett,  Vincent  Theodora 
Hall,  Roy  Bruce 
Hamilton,  John  Edward 
Handler,  Bruce  Hunt 
Hanks,  Jlmmle  Burton 
Hanrahan,  Donald  Joeeph 
Harada,  Klkuo 
Harrel,  David  Martin 
Harris,  Henry  E.,  Jr. 
Harrod,  Jamea  WUllam 
Hartman,  Donald  Lawrence 
Hasllm,  Leonard  A. 
Haueter,  Herbert  B. 
Hays,  Ruaaell  Orren 
Hegner,  Casper  Prank,  n 
Heller,  Frank  A.,  Jr. 
Herbert,  Frank  Rey 
Heyck,  Joseph  O.,  Jr. 
Heywaid,  CabeU  Carrlngton 
HUlztskl,  Richard  Raymond 
HUl,  A.  Jackson 
Hobokan,  Andrew 
Hodgdon,  Arthur  Jay 
Hodge,  IX>n  Wayne 
Hoff,  Richard  Wallace 
Hoffler,  Marvin  Leon 
Hogan.  WUllam  P. 
Holly,  Russel  D. 
Holt,  Clifford  Leon 
Horlacher,  Stephen  Lawrence 
Hughes,  William  Richard 
Hulta,  Thomas  Patrick 
Hutchinson,  D»vld  Bruce 
Hutchko,  Alvan  John 
Hyman,  Theodore  Kenneth 
Ingram,  Houston  Olover 
Irlacher.  Leonard  Thomas 
Isbol,  Lyle  Milton 
Isquith,  David  Aba 
JackonlB,  Michael  Joatipb 
Jackson,  Robert  William.  Jr. 
Jaeger,  Bol  J. 
Jarema,  Frank  Edwin 
Jenkins,  Wallace  Taylor 
Johnson,  Edward  L. 
Karlson,  Edward  Sulo 
Kass,  Matthew  Anthony 
Kauffman.  William  Allan 
Keleher,  Peter  Downs 
Kens.  Keith  K. 
KlmbaU,  Warren  Forbes 
KItts,  Earle  Leland.  Jr. 
KoUath.  Newell  Elroy 
Koonoe,  WUllam  Oermann 
Krauss,  Edwin  Howard 
Krula,  Laudlmlr  W. 
Lackey.  Marvin  Leavem,  Jr. 
Lamb,  WUUam  Morgan 
Lamer,  Wayne  Lloyd 
Larson,  Jay  R. 
Larson.  Lawrence  PhUl^ 
Larson.  Reuben  Richard 
Learson.  Harold  W. 
Lee,  OUbert  J. 
Lee.  ICenneth  Richard 
Lee,  Richard  Melvln 
Leese,  John  Albert 
Lelnwohl,  Arthur 
Lennlngton.  Terrence  Ray 
Lennon,  John  Edward 
Levlt,  Bernard  E. 
Levorchlck.  Joseph  Daniel  J. 
Lewis,  Johnston  Charles 
Undqulst,  Beeae  Malcolm 
Link,  Morris  AUen 
Llnsenbard.  WUllam  BdmuiMl 
Llpacomb,  Roland  David 
Upsey,  Edward  Bpiwuf 
Loughrldge.  Everett  AUen 
LoweU.  WUllam  AUt«d.  n 
Luce.  Ralph  WlUiam,  m 
Lukena,  Beeves  A. 
Lyon.  BusseU  Edward 
Magelsaen.  Oerald  Bodney 
Magulre.  John  Edward 
Maher,  James  Joaq>lx 
Maboaey,  John 
Mahoney,  John  IVancts 
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Malone,  David  Bernard 
Malone,  Jack  Howard 
Marler,  Marvin  Ray 
Martin.  Bruce  Gene 
Martin,  Donald  C. 
Martin,  James  Francis 
Martin,  Ronald  C. 
Maugblln,  Richard  Kenneth 
May,  David  Thomas 
McConnell,  Ronald  Lee 
McEvoy,  Joseph  Patrick 
McPerron,  Jerry  Lee 
McGovern,  John  P.  ' 

McHugh,  Richard  Myles 
McCloskey,  Robert  Dlcksoa 
McNemey,  James  Lawrence 
McPhee,  Bruce  Oordon 
Metzger,  Alan  W. 
Mezger,  Erik  Bertram 
Mlchl,  Daniel  John 
Mlddleton,  Clyde  W. 
MUler,  Albert  E..  m 
MUler,  Gardner  Hartman 
Miller,  Gerald  A. 
MUler,  Harlan  Bingham 
MUler,  Terry  Gene 
Mills,  Stuart  Karl,  Jr. 
Mlnnlch,  Charles  Ellswort]  i 
MoU,  Herbert 
Moody,  James  Robert 
Moore,  Edward  Roland 
Morris,  Edward  N. 
Morrow,  Frank  Spurgeon,  Jr. 
Moser,  James  WUllam 
Moyse,  James  Edward 
MuUln,  Robert  James 
Murdock,  Clair  Nymphas 
Murphy,  WUllam  A. 
Newman,  Laurence  Saunders  J. 
Nicholson,  Daniel  Arth\ir 
Nlckell,  Claude  Taylor 
Nlckerson,  Howard  C,  Jr. 
Nix,  Carleton  Del 
Nixon,  James  J.,  Jr. 
O'Connell,  John  Richard,  ^r. 
Odeklrk,  Theron  Glenn 
Oechslln,  Peter  Ernest 
CHearn,  Lawrence  S. 
Orme,  Douglas  Lee 
Ottavlano,  Peter  Arnold 
Owen,  John  Frederick 
Paige,  Char  lee  Jefferson,  Ji . 
PaUsl,  Joseph  J. 
Palmer,  Rodney  Lee 
Pappalardo,  SaIvat<M-e  Jan|es 
Pardo,  Stanley  Thomas 
Pardoe,  George  Albert 
Parker,  Joseph  B. 
Partlow,  James  Grelder 
Pate,  Allen  ShCLrkey 
Paulmann,  Calvin  J. 
PeUegrlno,  Daniel  Raymoni 
Penwell,  David  Wayne 
P^ka,  Ronald  Felix 
Pereue,  Joseph  H.,  Jr. 
Perron,  Dean  Raymond 
Peters,  Wayne  Ellis 
Peterson,  Albert  E. 
Petterson,  Norman  Field 
PeU,  Richard  A. 
Pfotzer,  William 
PhUlips,  Charles  Larry 
Pilch,  Edward  D. 
Plwko.  Robert  Clemens 
Pollack,  George  H. 
Popp,  Joeeph  M. 
Porterfleld,  Denzil  Ray 
Poulln,  Francis  Alfred 
Poullot,  John  Edgar 
PoweU,  Hurley  John  Thomas 
Prescott.  Dewltt  Clinton,  St. 
Puryear,  Harry  Hewlette 
Quackenbush,  GUbert  W. 
Ramsey,  George  Nlven 
Rausch,  Harry  Anthony,  Jr 
Reeger,  Harold  Lawrence 
Reese,  Arthur  HoweU,  Jr. 
Reld,  WUllam  Lloyd 
Reinke,  Henry  S. 
Richards,  Douglas  Monte 


Richards,  Richard  Larimer 
Richards,  Thomas  Arthur,  Ji 
Richardson,  Jackie 
Rlcketts,  Donald  Bee 
Rigglns.  WUllam  S. 
Rlgone.  John  L. 
Riley,  James  Cooper,  Jr. 
Robb,  Klngsley  AUen 
Robblns,  Clyde  Devere 
Rodriguez,  Ronald  Joe 
Rogers,  William  Patrick 
Ruesch,  Ronald  Edward 
Runyon,  James  Carlson 
Ryan,  Robert  Edward 
Sager,  Theodore  Franklin 
SaUors,  Jack,  Jr. 
Salisbury,  Roger  Evans 
Salmon,  Wayne  Smlthson 
Salter,  James  Mitchell,  Jr. 
Samuelson,  Ronald  Arthur 
Sandmann,  Robert  Edward 
Sauers,  John  P. 
Scalo,  Richard  S. 
Schaeffer,  Dale  Gordon 
Schick,  PhUlp  Frederick 
Schlameus,  Alfred  B. 
Schmidt,  Donald  Lee 
Schmitz,  Leonard  Herman 
Schuyler,  PaiU  George 
Schwob,  Thomas  Nelson 
ScichUl,  Carl  J. 
Scott,  Walter  John,  Jr. 
Scott,  Wayne  Emery,  Jr. 
Scruggs,  Joseph  Marlon,  Jr. 
Self,  Luther  Eugene 
Selvlg,  Van  MarshaU 
Sheehy,  John  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Shtflett,  Edward  E. 
Siegel,  Gerald 
Silver,  PhUlp  Alfred 
Slndelar,  James  Henry 
Singer,  Lawrence  Edward 
Sivyer,  Donald  Earl,  Sr. 
Skaggs,  Glenn  E. 
Slater,  Raymond  Clifford 
Sluyter,  Verlln  Clayton 
Smallwood,  George  Everett 
Smith,  Addison  Rtmalne  U 
Smith,  Marvin  Matthews 
Smith,  Norman  Gary 
Smith,  WlUlam  Wesley 
Snipes,  Stephen  Gray 
Snow,  Robert  Glen 
Snyder,  Daniel  Robert 
Soderholm,  Rcbert  V. 
Soliwoda,  Edmund  S. 
Sommerhalder,  John  O. 
Spauldlng,  Ralph  Franklin  J. 
Specht,  Malcolm  R. 
Stanton,  Courtney  Wilder 
Steele,  Francis  Andrew 
Stephenson,  Graves  Barrett 
Stevens,  James  Thomas,  Jr. 
Stevens,  Richard  Gordon 
Stilwell,  Frederick  Lyle 
Stoner,  WlUlam  Guy 
Strickler,  David  W. 
Stromberg,  Jack  WUllam 
Struble,  Glenn  Erwln 
SufBcool,  Allen  Elwyn 
Swanberg,  Paul  Maurice 
Swenson,  John  B. 
Swift,  WlUlam  Donald 
Swisher,  John  Robinson 
Talley,  Alfred  Prank,  Jr. 
Taras,  Richard  Verne 
Tassln,  Raymond  Jean 
Tate,  J<din  Thomas 
Taylor,  Charles  Anthony 
Thomas,  John  Day 
Thomas,  John  Ralph,  Jr. 
Thompson.  Herbert  GUes,  Jr. 
Thompson.  WUllam  Henry,  Ji  >. 
Thurman,  Michael  Edward 
Thut.  Frederick  Howell 
Tipton,  Donald  D. 
Todd,  Frank  P. 
Turgeon,  Charles  Frederic 
Turk,  Frank,  Jr. 
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Urias,  Gonzalo  Biistamante 
Vandrlel,  Eugene  Peter 
Vanlstendal,  Theodore  Grant 
Veal,  John  Speed 
V<dz,  Vincent  Jerome 
Vonderohe,  Robert  Henry 
Walker,  David  R. 
Wall,  Richard  Lee 
Wallace,  Charles  Simpson,  Jr. 
Waller,  James  WUbert 
Walstad,  John  OrvlUe 
Walters,  Robert  Roy 
Watson,  Thomas  Harold 
Weed,  John  Joseph 
Weltfle,  Paul  Leroy,  Jr. 
Welch,  Michael  Francis 
White,  James  Frederick 
White,  WiUis  Avery 
Whitney,  Prank  Coole 
Whlttlngton,  Frederick  B.,  Jr. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WlkUnskl,  Stanley  Ezechlel 
Wilfert,  Eugene  Nc»-man 
Win,  G«ne  Roger 
WUliamson,  George,  Jr. 
Wilson,  James  Stewart,  Jr. 
Wilson,  WUllam  Lee 
Wingfield,  Charles  Gilbert 
Winter,  William  C. 
Wlrkman,  Vincent  C. 
Wlsnlewsky,  Richard  Lee 
Wolf,  Lee  Edward 
Womble,  Robert  Wilson 
Woodward,  Rodney  Madison,  Jr. 
Wynn.  Earl  Barthe,  Jr. 
Wynn,  Ralph  Haines 
Yarber,  William  John 
Tatsko,  George  J. 
Yost,  Floyd  George 
Young,  Tarry  Richard 
Zinunerman,  Charles  William 
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In  the  Makine  Corps 

The  following-named  (Navy  Enlisted  Sci- 
entific Education  Program)  graduate  for  per- 
manent appointment  to  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

VanNess.  George  K. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cer Training  Corps)  gradxiate  for  permanent 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  tb« 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law  : 

Wells.  Dean  E. 

The  foUowlng-named  (U.S.  Air  Fore* 
Academy)  graduates  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifir*- 
tions  therefor  as  provided  by  law- 
Heinle,  Dennis  R. 

Motley,  William  T. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HANK   AARON'S    ACHIEVEMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  tLUNoiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8,  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  basebaU 
record  that  for  many  years  was  con- 
sidered to  be  unassailable  is  about  to  be 
broken.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  the 
immortal  Babe  Ruth's  record  of  714  home 
runs. 

It  has  been  tied  already  by  a  man  who 
is  probably  the  most  imderrated  player 
in  the  history  of  major  league  baseball, 
Hank  Aaron,  and  by  the  time  my  re- 
marks are  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  he  may  have  already  set  the  new 
mark. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  Satur- 
day, April  6,  editiraa  of  the  Washington 
Post  makes  some  excellent  and  quite  ap- 
propriate points  with  respect  to  Hank 
Aaron's  career  and  its  impact  on  not  only 
the  baseball  scene  but  on  our  national 
life  as  weU.  I  insert  the  editorial  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Hank  Aakon's  Achievxment 

Hank  Aaron's  big  stick  had  been  smashing 
baseballs  over  National  League  fences  for  a 
number  of  years  before  many  fans  began  to 
notice  anything  awesome,  much  less  count 
them.  And  perhaps  for  good  reasons.  He  hit 
only  13  home  runs  in  his  first  season  in  the 

majors — 1954  with  the  MUwaukee  Braves 27 

the  next  season  and  down  to  26  the  next.  AU 
those  years  in  the  1950s  and  1960s,  Aaron  was 
a  solid  pertormeT,  but  solidity  in  the  shadows 
of  flashy  titans  like  WUUe  Mays  or  Mickey 
Mantle  was  not  what  the  public  remembered 
or  revered.  Aaron's  own  nuMlesty  didn't  help. 
The  son  of  a  shipyard  boUermaker's  helper, 
Aaron  came  to  the  Braves  from  the  sandlots 
of  MobUe,  Ala.,  via  bush  league  stops  In  Eau 
CTalre,  Wise.,  and  a  class  A  team  In  Jackson- 
vlUe.  Even  the  way  he  broke  Into  the  Braves' 
starting  line-up  suggests  that  destiny  had 
other  things  on  its  mind;  Bobby  Thomson 
(of  home  run  fame  himself)  broke  his  ankle 
in  a  spring  training  game  and  Aaron,  a  rookie 
sub,  was  sent  In  to  replace  him.  He's  been 
playing  since. 

Now,  of  course,  having  tied  Babe  Ruth's 
home  run  record  and  standing  poised  to 
break  it  when  he  next  comes  to  the  plate, 
Aaron  Is  known  to  his  teammates  and  loyal- 
ists as  "Hammerln'  Hank."  His  achievement 
has  put  hhn  Into  the  hero  status,  no  record 


in  sports  being  better  known  or  more  Olym- 
pian than  the  immortal  Babe's  714.  But 
Aaron  has  given  something  else  to  the  na- 
tional life:  an  emotional  relief  from  the 
number  of  tragedies  and  absurdities  that  now 
dominate  the  news  and  much  of  our  con- 
sciousness. Here  is  a  person  who  is  authen- 
tic, whose  acclaim  Is  based  on  the  resiUts  of 
his  self-confldence  and  not  self-promotion, 
who  has  been  faithful  to  his  vocation 
whether  noticed  or  not.  At  a  time  when  so 
many  national  events  cast  common  citizens 
into  doubts  and  confusions  about  what  has 
really  happened  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
news,  a  profound  reassurance  is  provided  by 
Hank  Aaron.  Even  aside  from  the  positives, 
the  negatives  are  impressive:  he  Is  not  a  fake, 
he  is  not  a  blowhard,  he  is  not  a  fad.  He 
has  been  at  the  heart  of  exceUence  for  20 
years,  and  only  a  few  people — in  any  line — 
manage  the  consistency  of  that. 

Hank  Aaron  is  In  the  record  books  for 
several  batting  feats,  but  the  aura  of  home 
runs  has  a  splendor  of  Its  own.  Aaron  once 
said  that  succesafvU  hitting  Is  90  to  95  per 
cent  concentration  and  thoughts,  so  he  has 
to  be  as  heavy  a  thinker  as  a  slugger.  We 
hope  he  has  another  amazing  season  and  goes 
as  far  as  he  can  beyond  the  Ruthlan  record. 
Someday  another  player — on  what  Little 
League  diamond  Is  he  now? — wUl  come  along 
and  threaten,  perhaps  break,  the  Immortal 
Aaron's  homeric  feat.  If  he  does,  let  him  re- 
member that  Hank  Aaron  did  more  than 
pound  baseballs  better  than  anyone  else. 
He  performs  with  honor,  dedication  and 
nKxlesty,  contributions  as  Important  to  the 
national  life  as  his  contributions  to  the 
record  books. 


DOT   PRELIMINARY   REPORT   ON 
RAIL  REORGANIZAnON 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  9.  1974 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  reply  to  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  on  Rail  Service 
in  the  Midwest  and  Northeast  region  of 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  93-236,  the  Region- 
al Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973.  The 
report's  objective  is  to  provide  the  initial 
guidelines  for  the  difficult,  but  vital  task 
of  developing  a  viable  system  that  meets 
the  rail  service  needs  of  our  region. 


The  Secieiary's  report  is  a  great  dis- 
appointment. In  my  judgment,  the  re- 
port speaks  only  in  terms  of  the  status 
quo.  That  is,  it  uses  limited  criteria  and 
seeks  only  to  preserve  financially  viable 
railroads  within  the  existing  raU  net- 
work. It  looks  only  to  what  exists  now 
without  regard  to  any  possible  changes 
or  growth  in  the  future.  Whatever  sys- 
tem emerges  from  the  process  which  we 
have  begun  and  are  participating  in  now 
must  be  able  to  accommodate  changes 
which  may  occur  in  the  future,  partic- 
ularly in  regional  economic  development. 
The  report  fails  to  acknowledge  the  role 
of  railroads  in  the  development  of  the 
areas  served  by  them.  The  State  of 
Pennsylvania  has  been,  and  continues  to 
be,  very  aggressive  in  its  efforts  to  sus- 
tain its  economic  development.  The  rail 
network  in  the  State  is  the  essential  in- 
gredient in  this  effort. 

There  are  several  obvious  defects  in 
the  Secretary's  preliminary  report.  There 
is  too  little  recognition  of  the  effects  of 
rates  and  regulation  on  the  financial 
viability  of  railroads.  To  suggest  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  competition  be- 
tween different  modes  of  transportation 
requires  at  least  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  disparity  in  competitive  rates  and  at 
most  a  recommendation  that  changes  be 
made  to  correct  the  situation  and  stimu- 
late such  competition. 

In  analyzing  how  a  nonredundant, 
streamlined  network  of  rail  lines  will  en- 
hance the  financial  viability  of  the  rail- 
roads, the  report  should  focus  to  a  great- 
er degree  on  vsuiations  of  cargo  or  com- 
modity as  a  significant  factor  in  the 
economics  of  successful  rail  operations. 

Although  the  report  itself  acknowl- 
edges a  weakness  as  to  the  data  used,  it 
is  unfortimate  that  questions  exist  re- 
garding the  accuracy  and  timeliness  of 
the  data.  This  problem  Is  all  the  more 
significant  when  one  realizes  that,  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  use  of  1972  as  a  data 
base  greatly  distorts  the  value  of  the 
recommendations,  because  1972  was  the 
year  of  hurricane  Agnes.  Agnes,  to  a 
major  extent,  was  the  latest  cause  of  the 
problem  which  we  hope  to  correct  by  the 
railroad  organization.  Pennsylvania  will 
be  shortchanged  if  the  1972  data  base 
for  the  new  rail  system  does  not  compen- 
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sate  for  the  railroad  losses  caused  by 
Hurricane  Agaea.  destruction  that  year, 
I  recognize  that  an  Intent  of  Congress 
In  enacting  the  Xtagional  Rail  Reorga- 
nization Act  was  to  provide  a  means  for 
States  and  localities  to  maintain  certain 
rail  lines  In  the  areas  they  deem  impor- 
tant However,  I  am  concerned  over  the 
great  wel^t  given  this  provision  in  the 
Secretary's  report  as  the  means  of  sup- 
porting essential  rail  services  in  a  par- 
ticular area  or  region.  Such  a  reliance 
on  that  means  of  maintaining  rail  serv- 
ices requires  an  analysis  of  the  capacity 
of  the  States  and  local  areas  to  provide 
Jum-PWeral  subsidies.  In  some  areas  the 
magnitude  of  such  an  undertaking  would 
completely  overwhelm  local  resources. 
There  wlU  be  widespread  raih-oad  aban- 
donment In  regional  areas  in  Pennsyl- 
vania imless  greater  emphasis  is  given 
in  the  report  and  the  final  reorganiza- 
tion plan  to  providing  national  resources 
to  sustain  regional  rail  service. 

The  design  of  a  restructured  railroad 
system  In  Midwest  and  Northeastern  re- 
gies of  the  Nation  requires  major  con- 
sideration of  questions  of  national  policy. 
Inasmuch  as  a  new  system  in  the  Mid- 
west and  Northeast  will  have  profoimd 
ImpUcations  on  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
nathnai  considerations  and  implications 
must  be  evaluated. 

It  Is  necessary.  It  seems  to  me,  that  we 
undertake  an  assessment  of  the  role  of  a 
particular  region  in  the  national  scheme. 
That  is,  what  does  a  particular  region 
provide  or  contribute  to  the  Nation  and 
what  must  it  receive  In  order  to  survive. 
For  example,  our  recently  stated  policy 
of  energy  self-sufficiency  requires  that 
areas  at  energy  resources  must  be  pro- 
vided more  than  merely  adequate  trans- 
portation support  In  order  to  maximize 
recovery  of  tbese  energy  resources  In  an 
efficient  and  cost  effective  manner.  In 
coal  pradtKlng  areas  of  Pennsylvania 
soch  eauideratlooB  are  obvtoqs.  W]2U»- 
theCntigmwemphaateedsuchafreflicy  in 
the  act  the  Initial  report  we  are  discuss- 
ing does  not  satisfactorily  respond  to  It. 
Recently,  the  Senate  Agrieultui-e  Com- 
mittee published  a  report  entitled  the 
"Immoveable  Feast"  hi  which  the  trans- 
portation of  food  from  areas  of  produc- 
tion to  areas  of  consumption  Is  discussed. 
The  report  examines  the  adequacy  of  our 
national    transportation    system,    both 
truck— tnchiding  the  adequacy  of  rural 
roads — and  railroads.  Its  conclusions  are 
dlsturbhig  since  It  suggests  that  both 
syst«ns  are  near  collapse.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  beginning  to  experience 
food  shortages  we  should  consider  and 
establish  more  firmly  our  national  policy 
regarding  food  distribution  and  the  ac- 
cess of  producers  to  their  markets.  The 
movement  aC  food  to  the  marketplace  is 
a  fundamental — and  elementary —  eco- 
nomic principle.  Yet  I  am  not  confident 
we  are  giving  It  sufficient  emphasis.  Ftor 
many  areas  of  the  country,  a  neglect  of 
this  basic  Idea  will  restrict  and  hamper 
otir  agribusiness.  Not  only  wUl  agricul- 
tiu^l  regions  suffer,  but  our  customers  in 
the  urban  areas  along  the  Atlantic  Sea- 
board will  siiffer  as  well. 

As  a  matter  of  naMnnfl^  policy,  any  re- 
design of  our  ran  system  must  reflect  an 
awareness  of  our  national  defense  re- 
quirements. It  Is  essential  that  the  Na- 
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tion's  rail  system  be  capable  of  respond- 
ing to  any  contingencies.  Obviously  we 
cannot  risk  creating  a  system  which  pre- 
vents effective,  and  rapid  mobilization. 
We  pray  it  may  never  be  necessary.  But 
we  must  not  overlook  Buch  a  require- 
ment. 

A  major  policy  questian  which  must  be 
resolved  is  the  principle  of  competition. 
As  a  nation  whose  economic  system  has 
been  sustained  and  developed  through 
free  enterprise,  it  makes  little  sense  to 
permit  a  new  rail  system  to  come  into  be- 
ing which  inhibits  competition.  Our  re- 
structured rail  system  should  stimulate 
competition  between  similar  modes  of 
transportation  as  well  as  competition  be- 
tween different  similar  modes  of  trans- 
portation as  well  as  competition  between 
different  modes  of  tran^jortation.  Rail- 
roads which  compete  In  a  reasonable 
regulatory  and  financial  environment 
will  prosper.  Competition  between  the 
railroads  and  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion can  benefit  both,  and  can  serve  the 
pubHc  Interest.  A  more  important  aspect 
of  this  principle  of  competition  is  the 
role  of  transportation  in  maintaining 
economic  competition  between  areas  of 
the  country.  Raih-oads  are  clearly  an  es- 
sential factor  in  a  reglon'fe  ability  to  com- 
pete In  economic  development.  If  we  take 
away  a  suitable  railroad  system  from  an 
area  we  are  in  effect  deciding  that  it  will 
be  permitted  to  compete.  The  implica- 
tions of  such  a  policy  decision  could  be 
devastating.  The  next  step  will  be  deci- 
sions relatmg  to  supporting  that  area  in 
other  ways.  With  its  viability  in  question 
we  wUl  face  issues  relating  to  imemploy- 
ment  and  all  the  social  issues  wliich 
accompany  the  decay  of  a  once  prosper- 
ous area. 

We  repeatedlj'  hear  of  the  congestion 
which  wnerally  plagues  the  eastern  area 
of  this  country,  and  we  are  constantly 
<^eftttPg  with  ways  of  relieving  this  over- 
crowding. As  a  national  policy  consider- 
ation, I  question  the  tvisdom  of  not 
recognizing  how  our  rail  system  can  as- 
sist in  the  sound  and  workable  develop- 
ment of  an  economic  decentralization, 
moving  Jobs  and  people  from  the  crowded 
urban  areas  into  the  developing  non- 
farm  rural  areas.  There  are  social  pol- 
icies Involved  here  which  must  be  dealt 
with.  The  national  policy  Issues  In  the 
restructuring  of  our  rail  system  require 
a  far  broader  view  than  merely  designing 
an  economically  viable  rail  system. 

In  the  nonurban  areas  of  Pennsylvania 
we  have  with  few  exceptions  an  inade- 
quate network  of  highwnys  capable  of 
supporting  greater  economic  activity. 
Our  roads,  though  generally  good,  can- 
not sustain  a  significant  Increase  in  our 
dependence  on  trucks  to  be  the  prime 
mover — In  some  areas  the  exclusive 
mover — of  goods  and  oommoditles.  A 
policy  in  that  direction  will  demand  an 
increased  allocation  of  our  resources  to 
highway  construction  and  maintenance, 
more  equipment  for  the  industry  and 
excessive  use  of  our  pefax>leum  energy 
resources.  Such  a  tradeoC  ought  to  be 
examined  very  carefully.  We  already 
have  many  unmet  highway  needs  in 
Pennsylvania.  To  impose  an  even  greater 
dependence  on  that  mode  of  travel  will 
create  an  intolerable  situation. 
The  State  of  Pennsylva*iia,  not  unlike 
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other  States,  in  the  Mfdwestem  and 
Northeastern  regions  of  the  coimtry,  is  a 
perfect  illustration  of  the  absolute  re- 
quirement for  attention  to  broader  con- 
siderations. The  factors  I  have  men- 
tioned are  all  in  evidence  here  and  I  urge 
that  they  be  examined  with  far  more 
sensitivity  and  sophistication  than  has 
been  shown  in  this  report. 

Appropriate  structuring  of  our  rail 
system  can  create  the  catalyst  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  assure  a  region's 
viability.  A  defective  redesign  of  the  cur- 
rent rail  system  may  leave  no  alternative 
but  economic  collapse.  Ovr  regicHi  can- 
not be  left  with  such  an  alternative.  The 
ability  to  compete  is  the  vital  lifeblood 
of  this  area. 


FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR  SOCIAL 
WORK  TRAINING 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

OF   LOTTSSIANA. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRHBENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1974 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  sources  of  information  and  guid- 
ance to  which  Congress  must  look  when 
considering  legislation  is  the  opinion  of 
experts  in  the  particular  field  imder  con- 
sideration. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  wish  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  in  Congress  the  views  of 
the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Social  Wel- 
fare, headed  by  Dean  Bernard  J.  Wlest, 
of  Louisiana  State  University  on  the  need 
for  continued  Federal  support  for  human 
resource  services  and  social  work  train- 
ing. 

Hitman  Resottrce  Services  astd  Social  Work 
Training — The  Case  tor  Continued  Fed- 
eral Support 

i.  the  president's  budget  proposal 
For  a  number  of  years,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment haJs  recognized  the  need  to  provide 
a  base  of  support  for  the  training  of  social 
workers.  This  year,  however,  the  President's 
budget  proposes  drastic  reductions  in  this 
support.  These  cuts  are  both  unexpected  and 
abrupt  and  can  only  result  la  confusion  and 
uncertainty  among  students  and  faculty,  and, 
in  the  long  run,  serious  harm  to  people  and 
to  the  nation. 

n.  THE  importanck  of  social  work  education 
Most  people  growing  up.  going  to  school, 
working,  marrying,  raising  faialUes  and  grow- 
ing old — at  some  point  In  tfaelr  lives — find 
they  need  some  form  of  help.  Thej  become 
lU,  encounter  financial  difflciUties.  or  develop 
family  or  other  personal  prot4ema.  The  need 
for  medical,  counseling,  rebabUltation  and 
other  services  Is  not  restricted  to  persons  with 
little  or  low  Incomes. 

But,  programs  need  staff  to  plan,  adminis- 
ter and  provide  services.  And  the  people  who 
do  this  need  to  be  trained.  Without  enough 
trained  people,  neither  exlstUig  social  serv- 
ices nor  future  innovations  and  Improve- 
ments can  be  effective  or  eoonomic.  Social 
work  education  U  the  basic  Source  of  those 
people. 

Social  work  staff  today  Requires  much 
knowledge  and  a  great  variety  of  skills  to 
deal  with  many  problems  of  increasing  com- 
plexity. Graduate  schools  of  apclal  work  and 
undergraduate  programs  In  social  welfare 
have  demonstrated  their  capficlty  to  adapt 
to  the  changing  times.  By  providing  training 
geared  to  today's  problems,  ttiey  are  oon- 
tributlng,  together  with  other  prnfnwlnns.  to 
the  national  objectives  of  reducing  the  eco- 
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nomlc  and  human  costs  of  a  host  of  social 
problems,  such  as  drug  abuse,  alcoholism, 
discrimination,  and  poverty.  More  and  more, 
social  workers  are  Integral  parts  of  the  pro- 
fessional teams  which  are  attempting  to  deal 
with  Juvenile  delinquency,  crime,  and  re- 
habilitation. Social  work  Is  a  key  element  in 
caring  for  the  disabled,  the  young  and  the 
aged  and  In  programs  dealing  with  family 
breakdown.  The  increase  in  population,  its 
urban  concentration,  the  rise  and  Intensifica- 
tion of  social  problems,  all  Indicate  the  need 
for  more  people  with  even  better  traimng  In 
the  helping  professions. 

m.    HU2KAN    needs    AND    SOCIAL    WORK 
MANPOWER 

Social  services  are  concerned  with  the  en- 
tire spectrum  of  human  needs  as  experi- 
enced both  by  Individuals  or  families  and 
by  communities.  Sometimes  in  collaboration 
with  other  professions,  sometimes  carrying 
primary  responsibility,  the  social  services  are 
directed  toward  rehabiUtation  and  care  of 
vulnerable  population  groups,  toward  pre- 
vention or  reduction  of  social  problems  and 
toward  change  and  Improvement  in  dysfunc- 
tional systems. 

Social  workers  are  Involved  both  In  the 
direct  delivery  of  social  services  and  in  the 
planning,  administration  and  coordination 
of  these  services.  Programs  In  graduate 
schools  of  social  work  have  sharply  Increased 
their  emphasis  upon  preparation  for  admin- 
istration, supervision,  and  other  leadeiship 
roles.  The  level  of  education,  however,  does 
not  necessarily  determine  the  nature  of  a 
social  worker's  Job  assignment.  Direct  serv- 
ices can  be  provided  by  a  technician  without 
an  academic  degree  or  by  a  social  worker 
with  a  baccalaureate  or  a  master's  degree.  The 
latter  is,  of  course,  Ukely  to  be  doing  the 
diagnosing  of  the  problems  and  providing 
highly  specialized  service  In  complex  situa- 
tions. 

Social  work  education,  on  all  levels,  pre- 
pares practitioners  who  can  function  in  a 
Wide  variety  of  settings.  Tliough  the  ex- 
amples cited  refer  to  particular  programs, 
social  work  training  is  geared  to  provide 
social  workers  with  the  basic  skUls  necessary 
to  provide  the  help  needed. 

Physical  illneis:  social  workers,  working 
together  with  other  health  personnel  par- 
ticipate In  developing  national  and  regional 
policies  and  programs  for  the  physically  lU; 
administer  and  plan  programs  designed  to 
cope  with  the  Immediate  and  long-term  prob- 
lems of  the  physically  ill;  help  the  patient 
or  his  famUy  make  the  kind  of  plans  and 
obtain  the  necessary  resources  to  manage 
while  he  Is  hospitalized;  help  with  plans 
for  discharge  including  specific  arrange- 
ments for  after-care  or  long-term  living  ar- 
rangements In  sheltered  settings;  supervise 
direct  service  personnel  in  after-care  institu- 
tions. 

Children:  social  workers  plan  and  admin- 
ister Institutional  and  community -based 
programs  to  cc^»e  with  immediate  and  long- 
term  needs  of  children;  design  and  program 
a  range  of  services  to  provide  equalization 
opp<Hi;unltle8  for  disadvantaged  chUdren, 
Including  pre-natal  and  poet-natal  services 
for  their  mothers;  participate  In  the  devel- 
opment of  national  and  regional  poUcles 
and  programs  for  children;  supervise  care- 
takers In  Institutions  for  delinquent  and 
n^lected  children;  provide  foster  home 
placements  and  sujitervlslon  services;  under- 
take Investigations  of  child  abuse  and  recom- 
mendation to  courts  concerning  premovlng 
of  abused  children;  work  for  rehabilitation  of 
families  In  order  to  protect  children  tnm 
serious  and  irreparable  damage;  supervise 
and  train  a  variety  of  child  care  personnel. 
Mental:  Illness  In  addition  to  the  roles 
described  above  for  the  ptayslcaUy  ill,  social 
WOTkers  head  or  serve  as  key  staff  memben 
for  ccmununlty  mental  health  centers;  carry 
r««p<mBlblUty  for  working  with  family  mem- 
bers so  that  they  may  aid  In.  or  at  least 
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not  Interfere  with.  I^eatment  efforts;  locate 
and  supervise  foster  homes  for  patients  who 
are  able  to  Uve  In  the  cmnmunlty;  train  and 
supervise  caretaker  personnel;  develc^  al- 
ternate facilities  for  the  long-term  care  of 
those  not  ready  tar  Independent  life. 

Aged:  social  workers  participate  In  the  de- 
velopment of  national,  regional  and  local 
policies  and  programs  for  the  aged;  assist 
the  aged  person  or  his  relatives  In  defining 
the  problem  for  which  help  is  needed  and 
In  locating  or  developing  suitable  resources; 
recruit,  train  and  supervise  personnel  to 
work  with  the  aged,  both  In  the  community 
and  in  institutions;  plan  and  administer  a 
variety  of  different  programs,  both  in  the 
community  and  Institutions,  to  cope  with 
the  varied  problems  of  older  people  who  no 
longer  are  able  to  care  for  themselves. 

WhUe  the  specifics  of  what  the  social  work- 
ers do  in  relation  to  any  given  population 
group  may  differ,  their  responsibilities  and 
tasks  follow,  In  general  terms,  the  examples 
cited. 

The  majority  of  social  workers  with  grad- 
uate education  are  employed  in  planning 
and  poUcy  development,  administration  and 
supervision,  teaching  and  research.  It  has 
always  been  the  typical  employment  found 
among  master's  degree  holders  within  a 
period  of  three  to  five  years  after  receiving 
the  degree.  Increasingly,  however,  students, 
are  entering  such  positions  Immediately 
upon  receiving  their  master's  degree. 

Direct  services  are  provided  by  social  work- 
ers from  all  levels  of  educational  prepara- 
tion. Broadly  speaking,  their  efforts  may  be 
classified  along  several  dimensions.  In  terms 
of  goal,  social  workers  provide  services  which 
are  designed  ( 1 )  to  effect  a  reasonably  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  the  person  In  the 
community,  thus  minimizing  the  cost  and 
trauma  of  Institutionalization,  (2)  to  reha- 
bilitate the  person  so  that  he  can  lead  an  in- 
dependent and  productive  life,  or  (3)  to  pro- 
vide long-term  care  In  as  humane  and  ef- 
fective a  way  as  possible  for  those  who  can- 
not be  expected  to  function  on  a  more  auton- 
omous level.  In  terms  of  target,  the  efforts 
of  social  workers  are  generaUy  directed  at 
the  victim  or  clients,  but  frequently  their 
work  Is  prlmarUy  with  others,  such  as  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  employers,  or  potential 
employers,  school,  police,  etc. 

Different  kinds  of  preparation  and  educa- 
tion are  needed  for  workers  at  different  levels 
of  work.  For  many  of  the  problem  areas  In 
which  social  workera  are  acUve,  a  degree  of 
expertise  Is  needed  that  requires  Intensive 
study  and  the  development  of  a  high  degree 
of  skill.  Though  social  workers  with  a  mini- 
mum of  education  or  with  only  agency  train- 
ing can  successfully  function  at  an  appro- 
priate level  of  service,  aU  fields  require  some 
personnel  with  a  high  degree  of  expertise 
to  plan  and  administer  services.  There  Is  a 
particular  and  continuing  need  for  social 
work  personnel  at  the  middle  management 
level. 

XV.  SOCIAL  WORK  AND  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

One  of  the  most  critical  Issues  facing  gov- 
ernments In  1974  Is  the  ever  growing  wel- 
fare cost.  Many  people  regard  "welfare"  or 
•relief  rolls"  as  synonymous  with  social 
work.  There  Is  a  distinction  between  pro- 
vision of  social  services  and  provision  of  in- 
come maintenance.  No  amovmt  of  profes- 
sional service — social  work,  medical,  nursing 
or  education— can  provide  the  dollars  needed 
to  pay  rent  or  buy  food  or  have  prescrlpUons 
flUed  or  buy  the  shoes  needed  for  a  child  to 
go  to  school.  The  necessity  of  meeting  basic 
economic  needs  must  be  distinguished  from 
those  needs  that  require  additional  care 
and  service  and  \ise  of  a  variety  of  resources 
to  help  people  who  can.  to  become  self  main- 
taining. It  must  also  be  recognized  that 
many  of  the  aged,  some  of  the  ill,  and  all  of 
the  ChUdren  (until  they  grow  to  adulthood) 
on  public  assistance  cannot  become  self-suf- 
ficient. 
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V.    SOCIAL    WORK    EDUCATION    PRODUCES    NEEDED 
PERSONNEL 

QxiaUfied  social  work  personnel  required  to 
plan,  administer  and  provide  social  services 
are  prepared  through  various  educational 
programs.  The  social  work  education  svstem 
In  the  United  States  consists  of:  70  graduate 
schools  of  social  work  in  major  universities 
which  grant  6,000  master's  degrees  and  about 
90  doctoral  degrees  each  year;  over  200  under- 
graduate baccalaureate  programs  In  social 
welfare  with  over  7,000  graduates;  close  to 
100  two-year  community  coUege  programs 
offering  associate  degrees  which  prepare  com- 
munity and  social  service  technicians;  and 
hundreds  of  continuing  education  programs 
conducted  by  educational  Institutions  and 
agencies  which  reach  thousands  of  sorial 
workers  each  year. 

There  Is  general  agreement  in  social  work 
and  in  most  other  professions  that  there  is 
need  for  training  programs  to  prepare  pro- 
fessional, paraprofessional  and  technical  per- 
sonnel. The  challenge  Is  to  Identify  and  dis- 
tinguish tasks  so  that  manpower  with  differ- 
ent levels  of  education  will  be  effectively 
used.  Social  work  education  has  played  an 
active  leadership  role  In  this  effort.  In  the 
past  few  years,  social  work  education  has 
developed  new  programs  at  the  baccalaureate 
and  associate  degree  levels  In  addition  to 
existing  masters  and  doctoral  degree  pro- 
grams. 

Innovative  curriculum  developed  to  deal 

u:ith  contemporary  problems 
During  the  past  decade  social  work  train- 
ing has  been  making  a  major  shift  in  the 
focus  and  content  of  Its  curriculum.  Changes 
were  made  to  respond  to  new  and  persistent 
problems,  to  the  needs  of  specific  population 
groups  and  to  the  shifts  that  were  occurring 
or  were  being  planned  in  the  wganlzatlon  of 
services.  Schools  developed  new  courses  re- 
lated    to    certain    population    or    problem 
groups,  the  aged,  the  mentally  retarded,  the 
Juvenile  and  adult  offender,  the  phvslcally 
handicapped.  Major  changes  In  social  work 
education  also  occurred  with  changes  In  the 
organization  of  services,  e.g.,   the  emphasis 
upon  community  menui  health  programs, 
service  to  residents  in  pubUc  housing  proj- 
ects, multi-service  centers  In  local  neighbor- 
hoods, and  "grass-roots"  community  groups. 
These  changes  reflected  a  growing  concern 
for   Inner  city  populations,   the  rural  and 
urban  poor,  and  the  major  ethnic  mlnorlUes. 
In   the   past  few  years  there  has  been   a 
major  shift  in  social  work  education  toward 
the   pr^aratlon   of   generallsts   as   well   as 
planners  and  administrators.  The  generalist 
social    worker   is   equipped   to   deal   with    a 
variety  of  tasks  at  the  neighborhood  and 
community  level.  The  prc^wrtion  of  graduate 
students  training  for  administrative  and  or- 
ganizing tasks  has  also  increased.  Undergrad- 
uate programs  have  begun  to  prepare  their 
graduates  for  beginning  practice  In  a  variety 
of  settings  Instead  of  only  serving  as  aides 
In  specific  fields.  The  preparation  of  tech- 
nicians at  the  community  college  level  Is  a 
recent    development    but    already    erowlne 
rapidly.  ^  * 

People  trained  in  social  work  are  employed 
by  public  and  voluntary  agencies  to  provide 
needed  social  services.  About  90  percent  of 
master's  degree  graduates  enter  f\ill-tlme 
employment,  the  majority  In  public  agencies 
and  mostly  in  child  welfare  and  mental 
health.  About  two-thirds  of  the  baccalaure- 
ate degree  social  work  graduates  enter  em- 
ployment mostly  In  the  public  social  services 
m  their  local  area.  Over  10  percent  go  on 
directly  to  graduate  education.  It  Is  rare  for 
social  workers  to  leave  human  services. 
Women  do  leave  employment  for  marriage 
and  motherhood  but  large  numbers  later 
return  to  full-time  wot^. 
Social  work  training  offers  special  opportu- 
nities for  minority  groups 

The    prop<»tlon    of    minority    gn>ups    is 
greater  In  graduate  social  wwk  education 
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ttian  la  uty  «tktr  >ll«(i>pll—  a 
•dueaUoB  pregr—  Soalil  work  educ»Uoii 
has  b««B  la  tte  tenCnat  of  «<larta  to  opon 
opportvaMH  f«r  ayaorlty  smupa.  In  tti» 
197>-TI  amttaaiiB  imr  oMT  Mpnowtt  of  JBM> 
ter**  iliyi  stadanla  and  10  pareent  of  4k>e- 
tona  Bttataita  la  graduate  aehocris  of  aoelal 
work  wmn  tma.  tho  tettowlnc  At*  major 
ethnic  iiiIiiwHIm:  American  TtmUmm.  Adaa 
ABMiicaaa.  Ohlranoa  (liazleaa  Amarloana). 
Blacks  and  Pnarto  Bloaaa.  Alao  about  ao  per- 
oant  of  all  faraMj  la  graduate  acboola  of 
•odal  work  an  non-white.  The  aoelal  work 
eurrteohuB.  at  all  leTala,  Is  being  enriched 
to  help  all  atodente  to  learn  more  about  the 
life  stjlea,  atrengtlH  aad  problems  of  minor- 
ity groups  and  to  bs  able  to  work  more  effec- 
tlTBlj  with  them. 
VI.  THS  coer  or  axoTTCtivc  fcoebai.  soppost 

Continued  Federal  support  for  social  work 
education  la  necessary : 

The  propoeed  cute  will  cause  serious  and 
InatrleTabls  damage.  Many  graduate  scbot^ 
and  undergraduate  programs  will  be  forced 
to  reduce  radically  or  to  discontinue  their 
educational  sfforte. 

Diirlng  tbe  past  decade  the  capacity  of  the 
social  work  education  system  expanded  rap- 
Idly  and  declilTely  at  the  request  of  the  fed- 
snl  govarament  to  meet  \irgent  human 
needs.  Cutting  support  now  will  undermine 
our  nation's  capability  to  meet  its  social 
goals. 

Currently,  more  than  60  percent  of  all 
graduate  studeate  la  social  irork  receive 
stipends  funded  directly  or  Indirectly  by  the 
federal  govenuaent;  In  awarding  these  sti- 
pends, emphalB  is  given  to  the  studente  com- 
ing tMxD  low  sodo-eeoaomlc,  disadvantaged 
aad  minority  groups.  Cutting  support  now 
will  hurt  theee  groups,  e^>eclaUy  since 
neither  they  nor  nntversltles  they  attend 
have  aooeaa  to  alternate  support  sources. 

It  has  taken  the  better  part  of  a  decade, 
with  tbe  help  of  federal  funds,  to  build  up 
the  kind  of  quality  faculties  found  In  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  social  work  programs 
today.  Cutting  support  now  will  reduce  the 
schools'  ability  to  maintain  quality  educa- 
tion and  develop  Innovative  educational  pro- 
grams. The  consequences  will  be  felt  in 
fewer  studente  less  adequately  prepared  to 
face  the  tasks  of  the  future. 

Slnoe  tbe  alternate  support  sources  for 
social  work  education  from  local  and  state 
government  and  Individual  or  corporate  giv- 
ing are  not  available,  the  consequences  of 
reducing  federal  support  will  be  disastrous. 
The  cost  Incurred  by  providing  fewer  trained 
sodal  workers  will  surely  be  far  greater  than 
any  economlee  achieved  through  the  propoeed 
reduction: 

— Needs  are  ntet  best  with  least  expense 
when  they  are  Identified  early;  unmet  and 
unserved  "little"  problems  soon  develop  into 
more  expensive  "big"  problems.  Trained  so- 
cial workers,  educated  at  various  levels,  are 
needed  to  Identify  problnns,  develop  strate- 
gies and  deliver  the  intervention  services 
necessary  to  counteract  Ibese  problems  or  re- 
duce their  Impact. 

— ^Unless  those  who  man  direct  service 
positions  receive  training  and  on-going  su- 
pervision, costly  mistakes  resulting  In  more 
expensive  service  will  be  made.  A  reduction 
In  the  nnrntter  ot  social  work  studente  now. 
predictably  wU  maka  available  fewer,  not 
mora  trainers  and  sapervieors  for  the  public 
service  la  the  next  decade. 

Tbe  reduction  of  fMeral  support  for  social 
work  ertiiratlnn  win  hinder,  not  help,  the 
development  of  new  and  man  effective  social 
servles  delivery  systems  necessary  to  held 
children,  adnlte.  aad  Taialllee  to  beoomo  self - 
snfloieat.  healthy,  and  productive  dtteens. 
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COUNTDOWN  ON  CONTSOI^ 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OV    MICHIGAK 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  197  i 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  In  these 
frenetic  times  a  Detroit  woman  has 
denuHistrated  anew  that  tbe  proverbial 
saying,  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  hits 
not  gone  out  of  style. 

I  adc  that  an  article  from  the  Detroit 
News  <rf  March  27,  1974,  concerning  Mrs. 
Shliiey  Kieraan  and  a  $1^50  diamond 
ring  she  mlstakingly  received  in  the 
mails— and  which  she  promptly  re- 
turned— be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectioD,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hex   Hoitestt   is  Rewarded   k>b   RmntNiNG 

$i;250  BtNC 

(By  Robert  Ankenjr) 

A  Detroit  woman  who  "always  believed  you 
have  to  do  tbe  right  thing  when  someone 
makes  a  mistake"  turned  in  a  diamond  ring 
worth  $1,250  that  she  received  by  mistake. 

Mrs.  Shirley  Kelrtutn's  hooesty  paid  off 
with  a  reward  of  a  $160  star  sapphire  ring 
aad  tbe  somewhat  embarrassed  thanks  of  a 
Toledo  Jewelry  store  that  almost  "gave  away" 
the  diamond  ring  through  a  mailing  error. 

Mrs.  Keiman,  who  asslste  her  father,  Sam 
SolomcHi.  at  the  cigar  and  luach  counter  in 
the  Federal  BnUdlng  in  downtown  Detroit, 
said  she  is  "just  thrUled  with  the  gift." 

Don  Wright  Jr.,  manager  of  Max  Davis 
Jewelers  in  the  Southwick  Mall  in  Maumee, 
CMUo,  near  Toledo,  said  be  was  natiurally 
"really  happy"  over  the  happy  ending  to  "a 
weird  set  of  circumstances." 

In  late  February  when  Mrs.  Kieman  was 
visiting  her  sister-in-law.  Mm.  Francis  La- 
vole,  she  made  a  shopping  trip  to  the  South- 
wick MaU. 

"We  stopped  at  Max  Davis  Jewelers  and  I 
bought  a  zodiac  medaUlon  and  chaUi  for  my 
son,  Oregg,"  she  said. 

"When  we  got  home,  Gregg  said  It  was  the 
wrong  sign,  so  we  wrote  to  the  jewelry  store 
and  after  a  couple  of  nice  letters  of  apology, 
they  said  they  would  exchange  the  medallion 
and  send  us  the  right  one." 

When  the  package  with  the  right  medallion 
arrived  March  11,  it  had  a  4>ecial  surprise 
with  it — an  emerald  cut  diaaiond  with  six 
■Ball  stones  around  it  set  in  wSilte  gold. 

"Before  we  got  the  package,  a  lady  at  the 
store  called  to  say  that  a  diamond  rirq;  might 
have  been  included  by  mistake. 

"And  when  the  package  aa-ived,  there  It 
was.  I  tried  it  on  and  it  was  beautiful,"  said 
Mrs.  Keiman,  a  former  model. 

"We  packaged  it  up  and  seat  It  back,  and 
someone  from  the  store  called  again  to  thank 
us.  They  said  it  was  worth  $1,250  and  that 
they'd  be  sending  me  a  gift. 

"I  guess  it  was  tempting  to  just  keep  tbe 
ring,  but  I've  always  believed  that  you  have 
to  do  the  right  thing  when  someone  has  made 
%  mistake." 

She  received  her  reward  Monday. 

"Isn't  It  beautiful?"  she  asked,  proudly 
dliq>laylng  a  man-made  star  ■4>phlre  graced 
with  two  diamond  chips  in  $  heart-shaped 
setting. 

Store  manager  Wright  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged that  "it  sure  was  a  wild  coincidence" 
the  ring  fell  into  Mrs.  Kieman's  package. 

"Luckily,  It  went  to  her  and  not  someone 
else. 

"If    there    were    more    people    like    that 
around,  we  wouldn't  have  some  of  the  prob- 
w«  have  today." 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  jciNincsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaii.  April  9,  I9r74 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  re- 
marks today  in  support  of  Congressman 
Stxelman's  "Countdowti  on  Controls" 
are  especially  timely.  As  Mengbers  know, 
the  action  last  week  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  in  tabling  all 
wage/price  control  legislation  has  pretty 
much  assured  the  demise  of  the  eco- 
nomic stabilization  program  on  April  30. 

Although  the  committee  expressed  its 
concern  over  the  continued  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living,  I  believe  that  the  over- 
whelming consensus  of  opinion  was  that 
controls  have  not  worked  during  the 
past  year  and  should  best  be  permitted 
to  expire.  A  similar  action,  with  similar 
sentiments,  by  our  Senate  counterparts 
2  weeks  ago  confirms  that  Congress  as  a 
whole  has  little  taste  for  continued  con- 
trols. 

Several  members  of  the  committee 
commented  on  the  unusual  situation 
which  found  both  labor  and  business  on 
the  same  side  of  this  issue.  It  is  not  un- 
usual, because  the  interests  served  by 
both  have  been  hurt  by  controls,  and 
neither  one  will  mom  the  parsing  of  the 
authority.  Other  members  ttf  the  c<Hn- 
mittee  lamented  the  fact  the  consumer 
was  the  one  who  really  gets  left  out  of 
this  equation,  and  is  the  onljr  group  not 
represented.  I  do  not  think  tlie  consumer 
has  been  benefited  by  controls  which 
were  coimterproductive,  shrunk  supplies, 
and  forced  up  prices.  Consumers  may 
not  have  had  an  active  part  In  wooing 
the  anticontrol  votes,  but  their  interests 
were  not  ignored  on  the  cooimittee. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  urged  some 
kind  of  continuation  of  c(Mitrols  on  a 
standby  basis.  Dr.  Dnnlop,  who  did  a 
fine  Job  imder  trying  conditions  as  Di- 
rector of  the  COLC,  struggled  mightily 
at  the  last  moment  to  retrieve  this  kind 
of  authority,  or  at  least  a  monitoring 
fimction.  Such  a  proposal  would  leave 
the  COLC  with  less  authozftty  than  is 
necessary  to  Justify  its  continued  exist- 
ence and  continued  cost. 

We  do  need  to  improve  upon  our 
"watchdog"  capabilities.  But  with  exist- 
ing authorities  within  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  ComixKrce,  tbls  could  be 
done  easily  through  Executive  action. 
Consideraticm  of  ways  to  itaprove  our 
economic  statistics  collection  and  moni- 
toring functions  has  edready  begun,  and 
I  think  that  activities  in  this  area  should 
be  speeded  up. 

If  anyone  should  be  improving  its 
"watchdog"  activities  on  the  economy, 
it  should  be  the  Banktfig  acM)  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committees  of  the  Cvigress.  Too 
often,  we  have  gladly  r^iiuiidshed  to  the 
Executive  oversight  respoosiUIltles  along 
with  the  enforconent  dutiett  Either  we 
could  not  cope  with  this  area  of  domestic 
policy  or  we  did  not  care  to.  I  think 
the  need  to  Improve  Coogreap'  record  on 
the  economy  Is  one  of  our  Viaior  chal- 
lenges. 
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We  could  start  by  gaining  a  tighter 
grip  on  our  own  purse  strings.  If  the  new 
budget  legl^ation  works  as  we  hope  it 
will,  we  might  begin  to  win  this  battle. 
In  addition,  we  can  pass  legislation  to 
continue  the  Commission  on  Productiv- 
ity, which  in  the  absence  of  the  COLC 
would  be  a  strong  advocate  for  one  of 
the  real  cures  for  inflation,  greater  pro- 
ductivity. There  are  other  new  ideas 
which  deal  with  productivity,  such  as  the 
employee  stock  ownership  trusts  which 
encourage  workers  to  acquire  ownership 
in  their  companies,  and  thereby  provide 
incentives  to  greater  productivl^. 

So,  Congress  need  not  mourn  the  pass- 
ing of  a  control  program  that  turned 
ineffective  and  counterproductive.  In- 
stead it  ought  to  improve  its  own  record 
on  the  economy,  and  the  first  priority 
should  be  to  gain  control  of  our  own 
budgeting  and  appropriating  procedures. 
That  is  an  area  in  which  Congress  can  do 
some  real  infiation-fighting. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  mssouai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday .  April  9.  1974 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Kingdom  Dally  News,  a  dlstingiiished 
newspaper  in  my  congressional  district, 
has  recoitly  run  an  article  oo  tbe  contln- 
uinc  question  of  Impeachment,  and  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  will  find  it  of  Inter- 
est. The  article  follows: 

Lettsb  to  the  Editos 
EorroK, 

Kingdom  Daily  News, 
Fulton.  Mo. 

DxAB  Sa:  In  your  editorial  of  February  20 
1974  you  sUte  that  the  AFL-CIO  "bought 
and  paid  for  the  majority  of  members  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee"  through  cam- 
paign contributions  and  wlU.  you  imply,  de- 
mand a  return  on  their  Investment  through 
a  vote  of  Impeachment. 

We  do  not  deny  labor's  contributions  to 
various  members  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee;  contributions  made  long  before 
the  question  of  Impeachment  was  raised.  We 
have  always  endorsed  and  supported  candi- 
dates whose  past  records  show  a  concern  for 
working  people. 

But  to  be  fair — to  put  the  question  in  its 
proper  perspective,  I  urge  you  to  examine  the 
1972  campaign  contribution  records  of  all  37 
members  of  the  committee. 

Approximately  $310,000  In  contributions 
were  made  by  RepubUcan-conservatlve-busl- 
ness  groups  to  the  17  Republican  members 
of  the  committee.  Another  $100,000-plu8  in 
contributions  was  made  by  these  same 
sources  to  nine  Republican  opponente  of 
committee  Democrats. 

A  breakdown  of  the  contributions  of  Re- 
publican members  of  the  committee  shows: 

tl3fi,0as  from  business  committees  or  In- 
dlvldiud  donors  of  •500  or  more  whose  bxisi- 
ness  affiliates  can  be  identified: 

$49,700  from  national  or  stote  committees 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  or  the 
American  rental  Assodatlon; 

tia6Ji64  from  various  B^ubUcan  and  con- 
servative oommlttees.  many  of  which  are 
known  to  have  received  business-connected 
contrlbutlaaui. 

These  committees  Included:  National  Re- 
publican Congressional  Committee;  Republi- 
can Booster  aub;  Tbe  Conservative  Victory 
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Fund  of  the  American  Conservative  Union; 
Republicans  12  Committee;  United  C<mgres- 
slonal  Appeal;  National  RepubUcan  Heritage 
GPS  CotmcU;  Yoimg  AmerlcaiM  Campaign 
Committee;  and  the  Coiigressional  Victory 
Committee. 

A  breakdown  of  the  Republlcan-conserva- 
tive-buslnesfi  contributions  to  nine  Republi- 
can candidates  who  lost  to  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  showed : 

$49,651  from  business  committees  or  indi- 
vidual donors  of  $50C  or  more  whose  business 
affiliations  can  be  identified; 

$14,101  from  national  or  state  committees 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  or  the 
American  Dental  Association; 

$38,914  from  various  Republican  and  con- 
servative committees,  many  of  which  are 
known  to  have  received  business-connected 
contributions. 

The  question  of  Impeachment  of  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  be  decided  on  the  basis  of 
campaign  contributions.  It  wUl  be  decided 
on  the  basis  of  evidence.  We  believe  the  evi- 
dence clearly  shows  that  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States,  has  com- 
mitted Impeachable  ofifenses. 

There  is  nothing  sinister  or  corrupt  about 
the  labor  movement's  political  activities. 
Under  federal  law,  imions  are  prohibited 
from  donating  dues  money  to  candidates. 
However,  numerous  court  decisions  have  af- 
firmed the  right  of  unions  to  establish  sep- 
arate and  voluntary  funds  to  which  union 
members  could  contribute  and  from  which 
legal  campaign  contributions  can  be  made 
to  candidates  for  federal  office.  Contributions 
made  by  the  APli-CIO  Committee  on  Political 
Education  are  reported  to  the  appropriate 
governmental  bodies. 

I  wish  to  emphasise,  though,  that  the 
AFL-CIO  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
get  out  of  the  business  of  »«»aw»»g  campaign 
cootribuUons.  We  brieve  Oiat  eampalga  oon- 
trtbutlons  are  Inherently  evU.  We  do  not  like 
to  make  campaign  contributions;  It  Is  an 
activity  fwoed  upon  us. 

Thus,  we  urge  the  Kingdom  Dafly  News  to 
Join  us  and  many  other  groups  In  America 
in  calling  for  a  total  ban  on  private  contribu- 
tions to  political  campaigns.  Public  financ- 
ing of  federal  elections  would  help  prevent 
future  Watergates. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Albext  J.  Zack. 
Director.  Department  of  PubUe  Rela- 
tions,  AFI^-CIO.    Washington.   D.C. 


VA  ADMINISTRATOR'S  PRESS 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  HANSEN 

or   WTOMINO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1974 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  Donald 
E.  Johnson,  Administrator  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Administration,  held  a  press 
conference  recently  to  provide  informa- 
tion on  the  Domestic  Ctmunittee  en  Vet- 
erans S«Tlces  and  other  matters. 

Because  of  Its  Importance  and  time- 
liness, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  transcript  of  the  press  con- 
ference at  the  White  House  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Pixss  ComxKDrcs  or  Donalb  E.  Johnsoh, 

AnMTmBTSATOK  OF  Vetksams'  Affaibs— Tes 

Bsixmic  Book 

Ur.  Caslsom.  As  you  know,  tbe  Piesident 
addressed  the  Nation  on  radio  last  Sunday 
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on  the  subject  of  veterans.  At  that  time,  he 
announced  that  he  was  establishing  the  Do- 
mestic CouncU  Committee  on  Veterans  Serv- 
ices, to  be  chaired  by  Don  Johnson,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  VA. 

Other  members  of  this  committee  are  the 
Secretaries  of  DoD,  HEW,  Labor,  and  the  Di- 
rectors of  OMB  and  ACTION.  The  Domestic 
CouncU  Committee  on  Veterans  Services  held 
its  first  meeting  this  morning  at  10:30  and 
the  President  attended  the  first  part  of  that 
meeting.  Here  to  bring  you  tip  to  date  on 
that  meeting  is  Mr.  Johnson. 
Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you  very  much,  John, 
As  Mr.  Carlson  has  indicated  to  you,  we 
did  meet  this  morning  fw  about  45  minutes, 
with  the  President  meeting  with  us  the  first 
20  minutes.  He  again  restated  and  reiterated 
his  strong  support  for  the  veterans  of  Amer- 
ica and  instructed  us  to  carry  forward  the 
objectives  which  he  laid  down  in  that  mes- 
sage of  last  Sunday. 

We  are  moving  very  rapidly  on  all  fronts — 
that  is  the  crack  management  team  between 
OMB  and  VA— to  take  a  look  across  the 
board  at  all  services  provided  veterans. 

The  President  instructed  Secretary  Bren- 
nan  to  give  him  a  rep<Mt  very  soon  on  what 
more  possibly  could  be  done,  in  spite  of  the 
exceUent  record  cm  the  matter  of  tmemploy- 
ment,  among  Vietnam  veterans  in  particular, 
and  Instructed  me,  of  cotirse.  to  continue  my 
plans  to  teke  a  look  at  the  hospitals  of  the 
VA  across  the  country. 

I  win  take  your  questions. 
Q.  Mr.  Johnson,  about  a  year  go,  after  a 
previous  flap  involving  the  VA,  you  told  CBS 
the  White  House  had  asked  you  to  resign 
and  you  were  going  to  resign  at  the  end  o 
the  year.  What  happened  to  that  resignation? 
Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  you  do  not  recall  the 
facte  correctly.  I  did  not  teU  CBS  or  anyone 
else  in  the  media  that  I  had  been  asked  to 
resign  or  would  resign. 

The  question  was  asked  of  me  whether  I 
planned  to  leave  the  Oovemment  at  that 
time,  and  my  answer  was  no,  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  Is  your  reaction,  Mr.  Jcrimson  to 
the  current  call  for  your  resignation? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  intend  to  stay  In  this  posi- 
tion as  Administrator.  The  President  has  ex- 
pressed his  confidence  in  me,  and  I  have  made 
the  commitment  to  stay  as  long  as  the  Presi- 
dent desires. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  are  being  made  a 
scapegoat,  or  being  whlpsawed?  What  is  hao- 
penlng  poUticaUy  to  you? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  dont  beUeve  I  am  being 
made  a  scapegoat.  Certainly  those  that  call 
for  my  resignation,  or  critlcbse  the  operation 
of  the  Veterans  Administration,  have  every 
right  to  do  so.  I  have  my  right,  too.  for  per- 
sonal ophilon,  and  I  think  that  the  record 
of  this  Administration  has  been  exceUent 
over  the  last  five  years. 

The  initiatives  that  have  been  taken  by 
the  President  on  a  score  of  fronte.  as  far  as 
veterans  aBah«,  is  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  VA,  and  they  could  be  articu- 
lated in  the  matters  of  compensation  aiMl 
pensions,  the  national  cemetery  system,  the 
Increased  resources  of  great  magnitude  in  the 
hospital  system,  and  the  like. 

Q.  Have  you  IdenUfied  where  you  are  drop- 
ping the  baU  now?  There  must  be  something 
wrong  U  you  are  having  a  crack  management 
team  running  around. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Let  me  Just  llhistrate  for  a 
moment  some  of  the  problems  that  we  en- 
countered. Of  cotuse,  the  most  recent  flap 
has  been  over  the  timeliness  of  delivery  of 
educational  checks.  Last  September,  we  be- 
gan a  new  program  which  was  brought  about 
by  legislation  to  pay  the  veteran  in  advance 
of  the  month  that  he  attended  school,  rather 
than  at  the  end  of  the  month.  This  was  a  new 
program,  and  it  required  a  great  deal  of 
programming  changes  not  only  In  the  me- 
chanics that  are  handled  soanuaUy.  but  cer- 
tainly in  otir  computer  systems. 
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A»  I  have  said  before,  we  acknowledged 
tbat  tbere  were  problexna  being  encountered 
Uat  fall,  and  up  doae  to  CbrlstnuMtlme,  wltb 
thla  prognun.  We  do  acknowledge  that  thare 
were  problems.  At  the  aame  time,  we  bave 
■Uted  time  and  again  that  tbe  bulk  ^  the 
checks  did  arrlTe  on  time.  Let  me  Just  lllus- 
trate  to  you  tbe  problems  that  we  en- 
countered. 

In  the  month  of  March,  we  Issued  1.4  mil- 
lion educational  checks.  In  the  month  of 
March  we  received  from  veterans  going  to 
school  138.000  changes  of  address,  19,000  ad- 
ditional changes  o'  address  that  accompanied 
the  Certificate  of  Attendance  at  the  school, 
and  In  excess  ot  95.000  changes  in  such  things 
as  changes  of  course,  changes  of  school,  and 
other  things  tliat  would  amend  the  award. 

Now.  when  you  get  those  kinds  of  figures 
and  thoae  kinds  of  changes  in  the  very  short 
time  span  In  which  we  must  operate,  even 
with  a  sophisticated  computer  system  you 
can  see  that  proUems  are  created.  That  Is 
What  the  crack  management  team  Is  looking 
at. 

We  have  now  set.  In  broad  concept  at 
iMkst,  some  changes  In  tbe  paperw(»'k  admin- 
istration that  la  neoessary  under  the  law, 
and  we  will  be  announcing  some  time  in 
tbe  future,  after  we  put  this  plan  before 
tbe  President — which  la  due  within  sU  weeks 
now,  and  we  will  be  making  that  aiuiounoe- 
ment  as  to  bow  we  are  going  to  handle  It 
in  the  future. 

We  think  we  bave  come  up  with  at  least 
a  basic  solution  and  still  maintain  the  re- 
quirements that  arc  required  In  tbe  statute 
for  tbe  participation  of  the  institution,  the 
veteran  and  tbe  VA. 

Q-  Can  I  ask  about  the  whole  concept  of 
training  programs  for  veterans?  After  World 
War  n,  the  veterans  received  an  educa- 
tional benefit  which  aUowed  them  to  attend 
a  private  coUege,  It  covered  their  tuition,  it 
covered  their  books,  and  it  gave  them  a  liv- 
ing aUowanoe  on  which,  with  some  care, 
they  oould  live. 

The  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  War  dont  get 
anywhere  ne*r  that  kind  of  benefit.  Why  is 
it  that  tills  Administration  does  not  give 
the  Vietnamese  war  veterans  the  same  as 
the  World  War  n  veterans? 

Mr.  JoHNBOM.  Bob,  I  think  that  our  mem- 
ories tend  to  fade  a  Uttle  bit,  and  it  is  going 
to  take  a  while  to  give  me  a  chance  to  an- 
•w«r  your  qneetioa. 

I  am  a  recipient  of  the  World  War  n  O.I. 
bill,  so  I  iLnow  a  UtUe  bit  about  being  on  that 
end  of  it.  We  need  to  understand  that  for 
the  seriously  disabled  veteran — ^that  is,  un- 
der our  standanls.  30  percent  or  more— that 
that  individual,  be  he  World  War  n.  Korea 
or  Vietnam,  has  a  total  and  complete  free 
Tide  to  go  to  school,  no  matter  where  he 
gOM.  If  he  can  be  admitted  to  Harvard  Law 
Bobool.  or  Kanaaa  State  University,  we  will 
pay  his  tuition,  bla  fees,  his  books,  giving 
a  living  stipend  on  top  of  his  compensation. 
There  U  abeolutely  no  difference  l>etween 
World  War  n  and  Vietnam  oa  that  score  for 
the  seriously  disabled  veteran. 

FOr  the  great  bulk  of  those  who  are  recipi- 
ents, the  non-diaabled.  the  historical  per- 
spective of  educational  aaslstance  aUowanoe 
haa  been  Just  that.  The  Oongxcaa  has  said, 
each  time  they  have  passed  a  bill,  that  this 
is  to  be  an  educational  aadstance  allowance. 
It  la  to  help  aUeviato  the  readjustoients.  It 
haa  never  been  intended  that  the  bulk  of 
veterans  who  are  non-diaabled  are  to  receive 
a  total  ride  to  go  to  school. 

Tlie  fact  of  tbe  matter  u  that  mring  oon- 
Btant  ddlan.  the  Vlatnam  veteran  today  is 
reoelvliic  about  (lOO  more  per  school  year 
than  did  the  average  veteran  of  World 
War  n. 

Q.  But  you  cant  on  constant  dollars,  Mr. 
Johnaon.  Too  have  to  flgure  wltat  he  can  buv 
with  it.  ' 

ttr.  JoBmnw.  That  la  what  I  am  taiMng 
about,  la  the  abilitr  of  the  purchaoinc  do 
of  tha  doltar.  ^^ 
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Q.  Are  you  trying  to  tell  me  a  veteran  can 
go  to  Harvard,  if  he  wanls  to  that  the  Gov- 
ernment wUl  pay  his  way  to  Harvard,  as  the 
World  War  n  veteran  covld  do? 

Mr.  Johnson.  He  could  not  go  to  Harvard 
on  what  he  got  In  World  War  II.  First  of  all, 
the  limitation  m  World  War  II  for  tuition 
was  $500  per  school  year.  Harvard  tuition 
for  the  school  year  was  in  excess  of  that  In 
World  War  II. 

Q.  It  was  $600. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  living  stipend  for  the 
bulk  of  those  who  attended  was  about  $75  a 
month.  Today  the  average  tuition  cost  across 
the  country— and,  of  course,  there  has  been 
a  major  change  In  the  educational  plant  In 
these  30  years— Is  $430.  He  Is  receiving  today, 
the  fulltlme    single  student,  $220  a  month. 

I  submit  to  you,  sir,  that  using  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar,  or  using  consUnt 
dollars,  that  the  Vietnam  veteran  Is  being 
treated  equally  with  the  World  War  II. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  the  Vietnam 
bill  was  first  enacted  in  1966  under  the  prior 
Administration.  It  called  for  $100  a  month. 
In  1967.  the  Congress  raised  It  to  $130  a 
month.  I  was  appointed  la  June  of  1969  and 
the  President  said  to  me  at  the  time  of  the 
appointment.  "Don,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  participation  of  the  Vietnam  veteran  in 
the  a.I.  bill.  I  am  appointing  today  a  com- 
mission to  make  studies  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations." 

That  commission  did  meet,  and  we  recom- 
mended an  increase,  and  It  went  to  $175  a 
month.  Subsequently,  In  1972,  it  went  to  $220 
a  month,  after  a  Presidential  initiative. 

The  thing  I  am  saying  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  approved  a  70  percent  Increase  In 
the  educational  assistance  allowance  since 
he  has  been  in  office,  and  he  has  since  recom- 
mended another  increase.  I  want  to  say  here 
that  that  recommendation  was  made  last 
November,  and  we  yet  have  no  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  exctpt  In  the  House, 
where  they  have  passed  a  bill.  We  have  had 
nearly  a  full  year,  school  year,  of  veterans 
going  to  school  without  the  benefit  of  an 
Increased   allowance. 

Q.  The  increase  that  Is  proposed  in  that  is 
8  percent,  which  falls  rather  short  of  the 
rate  of  inflation  at  this  point.  Is  any  consid- 
eration being  given  to  Increase  that  to  some- 
thing more  reaUstlc? 

Mr.  Johnson.  At  the  time  that  the  Presi- 
dent made  that  recommendation,  the  8  per- 
cent was  the  correct  figure.  We  are  now 
awaiting  the  action  of  th*  Congress  on  the 
total  program,  and  we  will  make  our  state- 
ment to  them  at  the  proper  time. 
Yes,  Sarah? 

Q.  Mr.  Johnson,  aren't  you  forgetting  to 
tell  the  people  that  procedurally  this  is  un- 
fair to  the  Vietnam-era  veteran  because  in 
World  War  n  he  had  his  tuition  paid  and  he 
knew  it  would  be  paid?  This  time,  out  of 
the  $220  a  month,  he  has  to  pay  tuition, 
fees,  books,  and  living  expenses.  That  is  a 
considerable  difference. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Let's  talk  about  the  differ- 
ence in  procedure.  The  Congress  itaelf  is  the 
one  that  dictated  the  difference  In  proce- 
dure. In  I960,  there  was  a  special  study 
commission  of  the  Congress  to  Investigate 
the  abuses  of  tuition  payments  in  the  World 
War  n  program.  There  were  such  things  as 
schools  charging  tulUon  to  those  who  were 
on  scholarships.  There  wera  Inflated  prices  as 
far  as  tuition  was  ooncertied,  and  for  the 
Korean  bill  the  Congress  decided  that  aU  of 
the  stipend  should  go  to  the  veteran. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  ttiat  proposal,  and 
certainly  the  indication  is  that  moet  of  thoee 
who  have  been  associated  with  veterans  af- 
fairs on  the  HUl,  namely,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, like  Mr.  Teag»e,  Mr.  Dom,  Mr. 
Hanunerschmldt  and  other*,  that  they  very 
much  are  opposed  to  a  tuition  payment. 
They  are.  however,  for  Inereases,  and  they 
indicated  that  in  the  bUl  which  they  have 
passed. 
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Q.  Mr.  Johnson,  your  man,  Mr.  Vaughn 
head  of  benefits,  has  told  the  House  com- 
mittee, I  believe,  that  he  could  not  afford 
this  $225  mUlion  extra  for  Increasing  these 
payments  to  veterans.  The  veterans  say  they 
cant  live  and  go  to  school  under  the  present 
payment  of  $220  a  month.  Mr.  Vaughn  savs 
he  cant  pay  the  $220-somethlng  mUllon  Will 
you  discuss  that? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  not  aiware  of  any  such 
statement,  but  let  me  say  that  In  the  1975 
budget,  which  we  have  recently  testified  on 
before  the  Congress,  there  is  $200  mUllon  in 
there  for  Increased  benefits  for  educational 
assistance  allowances. 

Q.  Mr.  Johnson,  since  the  Vietnam  veteran 
is  being  treated  equally  -with  the  World 
War  II  veteran,  and  since  the  President  has 
approved  a  70  percent  increase  since  he  has 
Deen  in  office,  and  recommended  another 
increase,  and  since  some  of  these  procedures 
have  been  revised,  what  is  aU  the  complain- 
ing about  and  what  is  all  the  excitement 
about  then?  Why  is  there  this  bitching? 

Mr^  Johnson.  As  I  have  indicated,  there 
fit^.  if^*"^?"*  '"^'**  complaint  about  the 
Km  T  i"'**  Insofar  as  the  adequacy  of  the 
bill  I  don't  think  that  it  has  been  prt«)erlv 
expiated  to  some  of  tho*»  who  co^  to 
W^hington  and  elsewhere  to  make  protest 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  bUl,  that  It  was 
to  ^  what  I  described  a  while  ago,  the  assist- 
ance allowance. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  51%  uer- 
trV?'.^'  **"*  veterans  that  are  eUgible  for 
the  Vietnam  G  J.  bill  have  taken  or  are  taking 
advantage  of  it,  and  that  there  are  3iA  mil- 
lion men  and  women  who  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  G.I.  biU.  I  thlak  that  they  are 
doing  a  responsible  Job  of  readjusting,  and 
It  is  Illustrated  by  those  figures,  and  this 
exceeds  the  participation  of  Iwth  World  War 
II  and  Korea. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  computer  problems 
but  people  run  computers.  There  have  been 
some  reports  that  you  have  not  radically  in- 
creased staff  to  handle  the  Vietnam  load  since 
the  great  bulk  of  Vietnam  veterans  began 
coming  home.  Can  you  possibly  operate  effi- 
ciently without  serious  additions  to  vour 
manpower  rolls? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  have  Increased  some  of 
the  staffing  in  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Benefits,  and  I  want  to  IsoUte  that  because 
this  Is  where  the  payments  come  from.  I  have 
Just  recently  authorized  400  more  positions 
to  that  department.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  house— and  I  want  to  get  this  in— on  the 
medical  side,  in  order  not  only  to  handle  the 
Vietnam  load  but  the  Increased  load  of  all 
veterans,  that  over  these  flv«  years  we  have 
added  about  30,000  people  to  the  medical  side 
We  have  shown  more  growth  than  any 
other  department,  and  this  has  been  because 
the  President  has  made  the  resources  avaU- 
able  to  us. 

Q.  But.  Mr.  Johnson,  they  have  been  writ- 
ing at  the  House  commltte«  that  you  said 
you  didn't  need  these  employees,  these  extra 
employees,  and  they  forced  you  to  take  a 
thousand  nurses,  and  they  forced  you  to  teke 
the  490-something  recently  that  you  added 
and  other  people  In  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion say  they  are  having  to  work  12  and  16 
hours  a  day  and  they  can't  stand  It,  they  can't 
stay  on,  that  you  need  more  help  desperately 
and  the  Congress  says  they  l»ve  tried  to  get 
you  to  take  more  help  and  you  won't  take 
them  on. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Certainly  it  is  part  of  my 
responalbUity  to  make  some  Judgments  on 
this,  and  let  me  speak  to  ttie  first  matter 
of  the  400  additional  poeltlwis  which  I  have 
authorized. 

We  were  not  forced  Into  this  by  the  House 
conuruttee.  It  was  a  Judgment  that  we  made 
that  we  needed  them,  and  we  put  them  on. 
Now,  so  far  as  the  thousand  auraing  person- 
nel— and  I  want  to  emphasizt  that  these  are 
not  registered  nurses;  they  ate  nursing  per- 
sonnel— the  Congress  did  add  monies  to  the 
last  budget  to  put  on  an  additional  thou- 
sand nursing  personnel.  The  Bresldant  signed 
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the  appropriation  bm  and  made  the  ptxxpac 
apportlotunent  to  the  VA,  and  we  put  them 
on. 

This  was  on  top  of  a  rather  tremendous 
increase  that  we  had  already  had.  It  was  not 
a  matter,  in  a  department  of  165,000  people, 
to  make  any  Ug  noise  about  it.  We  took  the 
Judgment  of  the  Congress  in  this  matter,  and 
handled  it  properly. 

Q.  Do  you  bave  any  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  Re-elect  the  President  on  your  staff 
now,  and  did  you  have  until  recently? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yea,  I  have  had.  I  believe 
the  number  is  13.  and  I  want  to  be  able  to 
correct  that  U  it  is  wrong,  but  it  is  in  that 
nel^bortkood,  over  luOf  of  whom  were  secre- 
tarial or  derical  types. 

Currently,  I  have  on  my  staff  one  super- 
grade  ^lo  is  In  a  poettlcm  of  policy,  and  he 
has  given  me  notice  tliat  he  wUl  depart.  The 
rest  of  those  are  ^tlier  clerical  <»•  secretarial 
types  in  the  lower  grades,  and  there  are,  I 
believe,  four  or  Ave,  Sarah,  that  are  left. 

Q.  Mr.  Johnaon,  were  you  pleased  with, 
and  did  you  agree  with  the  President's  state- 
ment in  his  radio  speech  the  other  day  that 
Sarah  MeClendon  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
commend atkm  for  caUlng  this  problem  to  the 
public's  attentlonT 

Mr.  JoRKewN.  She  u  hiding  her  face.  Yes, 
I  agree,  and  I  hope  I  am  not  betraying  any 
oonfldenoe,  Mlaa  MeClendon,  but  after  that 
press  conference,  I  made  a  telephone  caU  and 
she  VM7  graciously  accepted  my  invitation  to 
breakfast,  and  I  suppose  now  I  am  going  to 
have  to  invito  several  others  of  you,  and  we 
liad.  I  think,  an  hour  and  45  minutes  or  so 
during  which,  IncidentaUy,  she  taped  the 
whole  thing.  (Laughter)  I  have  had  several 
pieces  of  correspondence  from  her  since. 
Q.  Was  the  microphone  visible? 
Mr.  JoHNsoir.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Johnson,  when  a  veteran  enrolls 
in  coUege  in  September,  starts  attending 
classes,  at  what  point  does  he  get  his  first 
check? 

Mr.  Johnson.  If  he  makes  appUcatlMi  SO 
days  before  enrollment  and  asks  for  advance 
payment,  tbe  check  to  be  there  when  he 
matriculates,  that  U  when  he  will  have  it. 
Otherwise,  if  he  waits  untu  the  day  he  goes 
to  school  to  register,  he  will  have  to  wait 
about  46  days.  It  is  a  procedure. 

First  of  all.  you  iiave  to  have  the  applica- 
tion. We  have  to  issue  the  Certificate  of  laigl. 
bUlty  to  make  sure  he  is.  in  fact,  eligible. 
The  school  has  to  certify  to  us  either  enroU- 
ment.  in  the  first  instance,  ot  attendance  in 
the  second  instance,  so  that  there  Is  some 
complexity  involved  in  this  prooees. 

Q.  What  an  the  vast  number  of  veter- 
ans doing?  Do  they  have  that  check  ^en 
they  start  school,  or  do  they  have  to  wait  46 
days? 

Mr.  JoRxsoN.  Last  faU,  despite  the  new 
program,  and  rather  late  announcement 
about  it  because  of  leglslatlan,  I  beUeve  we 
issued  about  450.000  advance  payments,  and 
this  would  be  about  70  percent  of  those  at- 
tending institutions  of  liigher  learning. 

Q.  Mr.  Johnaon,  since  obviously  you  have 
a  lot  of  people  matriculating  in  September 
have  you  given  any  thou^t  to  perliaps  tak- 
ing on  additional  personnel  on  a  temporary 
basis  then,  and  sending  people  out  to  at  least 
the  bigger  imiversitles  so  some  of  this  paper- 
work can  be  cut  down  in  time? 

Mr.  JomrsoN.  Certainly  this  is  one  of  the 
considerations  in  the  new  plan.  That  detail 
has  not  been  wortced  out.  but  I  want  to  potot 
out  that  the  CMBoe  of  Education  in  HEW 
under  the  title  o<  "Cost  of  Instructian."  does 
make  grants  to  several  achools  to  employ 
veterans'  coordinators,  veterans'  counselors, 
or  some  such  title,  depending  on  the  school! 
to  do  exactly  what  you  have  suggested.  Ilieae 
•w  not  VA  emplorsei.  they  are  not  truly 
employees  of  HEW.  but  they  are  operatlnjr 
under  a  grant  from  HEW. 

Q.  Can  I  get  some  clarification  on  a  state- 
ment you  made  earllerT  Tou  said,  in  response 
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to  a  questtom  I  put  to  70a,  that  you  think 
the  programs  baveat  been  adequately  ex- 
plained to  some  who  oome  to  Washington 
to  protest.  Are  you  implying  that  this  is  only 
a  small  group  of  troublemakers  or  rabble- 
rousers? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  not  going  to  classify 
them  as  that. 

Q.  All  right.  Aside  from  the  classification. 
Is  this  only  a  small  group  of  discontented 
people? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  they  represent  a  very 
small  minority  of  Vietnam  veterans,  as  is 
illustrated  by  the  numbers  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  bill,  and  certainly  by  the 
mall  which  we  receive  here  In  the  central 
office,  as  well  as  at  several  regional  offices. 

Q.  Mr.  Johnson,  education  is  one  problem 
the  veterans  face,  but  Vietnam-era  veteran 
unemployment  has  reached  staggering 
heighte.  Isn't  that  an  indication  of  a  fair 
amount  of  callousness  for  our  veterans  by 
the  Veterans  Administration? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Of  course,  I  must  disagree 
with  the  premise  in  your  question  attout 
"staggering  heights".  The  primary  and  statu- 
tory re^onslbllity  of  employment  is  with 
the  Department  of  Labor,  but  because  of  the 
pbllosc^hy,  not  only  my  own,  but  the  agency, 
that  any  problem  of  the  veteran  Is  a  prob- 
lem of  ours,  we  not  only  have  taken  an  in- 
terest in  the  problem  of  employment,  but 
have  worked  closely  with  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

I  think  we  need  to  recognize  that,  because 
of  the  President's  effort  In  winding  down  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  that  there  was  In  1970  and 
1971  over  1  million  men  each  year  put  back 
into  civilian  life  at  the  same  time  In  which 
defense  contracte  were  being  cut  drastically, 
and  there  was  that  temporary  loss  of  Jobs. 
Recognizing  this,  the  President,  in  June  of 
1971,  initiated  a  6-polnt  program  at  a  time 
when  the  unemployment  rate  amnTig  Viet- 
nam veterans  was  substantially  higher  than 
the  non-veterans  of  the  same  age  group.  In 
December  of  1972.  the  program  had  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  the  unemployment 
rate  was  nearly  equal,  and  since  that  time 
the  unemployment  rate  ■.m/^wg  Vietnam  vet- 
erans, as  compared  to  non-veterans  of  that 
same  age  group,  has  been  less.  Even  last 
month  it  was  three-  or  four-tenths  below  the 
non-veteran  in  the  same  age  group. 
Q.  What  is  the  actual  figure? 
Mr.  JoHXBON.  5  J,  I  believe. 
Q.  For  Vietnam  vetoans? 
Mr.  Johnson.  For  the  Vietnam  veteran,  5.3 
percent,  but  don't  hold  me  to  that.  We  «-.*n 
get  it  for  you  very  quickly. 

K.  Sir,  now  that  Secretary  Schle^nger  has 
taken  off  the  symbols  that  go  on  discharges 
leas  than  honorable,  do  you  think  there  wlU 
be  any  Improvement  in  the  employment  of 
these  thousands  ot  men  who  got  discharges 
less  than  honorable? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Miss  MeClendon.  I  am  not 
fuUy  conversant  with  this,  but  I  think  you 
are  in  error  about  what  was  done.  I  think 
the  Secretary  has  responded  to  the  criUdsm 
of  having  the  8FN  ntmiber  on  honorable  and 
general  discharges,  which  would  illustrate 
that  the  man  had  certain  ^aractorlstics 
That  is  what  is  being  removed.  There  is 
no  change  other  than  the  regular  review 
process  in  the  character  of  discharge  for  the 
bad  conduct,  undesirables,  and  dlahonor- 
ables. 

Here,  again,  it  gives  me  the  opportunity 
to  appeal  to  the  media  to  put  this  in  perspec- 
tive. There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  bad 
paper  out  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  In  the  five 
fiscal  years  of  '60  to  '56,  the  Korean  War, 
there  were  about,  as  I  recall.  44  million  dis- 
charges. Tbere  were  22.000-pIus  dishonorable 
dischargee.  In  the  nine  fiscal  years  ending  in 
"Ta.  tat  the  Vietnam  oonflictk  there  were  7 
mlUlon  discharges  and  there  were  only  8300 
dishonorable  discharges.  It  has  to  be  kept  In 
perspective. 
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Q.  How  many  less-than-honorahle? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  percentage.  Sarah,  if  you 
call  me  I  will  give  it  to  you.  I  don't  have  them 
with  me.  The  percentage  of  good  discharges — 
that  is,  honorable  and  general — Is  better  for 
Vietnam  than  It  was  for  Korea,  and  slightly 
less  better  than  World  War  n. 

Q.  This  means  that  these  men  who  got  less- 
than-honorable  discharges  are  treated  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  largely  as  men  who 
cannot  get  veterans'  benefits  and,  therefore, 
they  can't  get  Jobs  and  they  can't  be  taken 
care  of.  and  they  come  back  in  society  as 
criminals  to  live  the  rest  of  their  lives? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  whole  matter  of  benefits 
historically  has  been  that  it  is  a  reward  and/ 
or  compensation  for  good  service,  and  I  want 
you  to  understand,  Sarah,  that  involved  in 
this  group  are  men  who  have  committed 
murder  or  rape  or  larceny,  or  other  felonious 
acts,  as  well  as  some  that  might,  in  your  opin- 
ion, be  discharged  wrongly,  and  if  they  feel 
that  way,  there  is  a  process  for  having  a 
Ctiaracter  of  Discharge  Review,  and  I  would 
urge  any  veteran  to  do  so. 

Let  me  add  one  other  thing:  Even  though 
we  are  prohibited  by  statute  from  treating 
Individuals  who  have  a  dishonorable  dis- 
charge or  under  dishonorable  conditions,  I 
have  said  time  and  again,  and  I  saiy  it  again 
today,  if  that  veteran,  even  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, will  show  up  at  our  office,  we 
well  help  him  get  into  a  program  where  there 
isn't  a  statutory  prohibition. 

Q.  What  is  your  view  on  amnesty  for  draft 
dodgers? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  concur  entirely  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  has  made 
the  statement  time  and  again  about  amnesty, 
and  once  again,  I  think  that  history  would 
show  that  there  has  never  been  tincondi- 
tlonal,  blanket  amnesty  granted  in  this  coun- 
try, and  I  want  to  maintain  that  posture,  and 
I  support  the  President. 

The  Puss.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Johnson. 


THE  ENERGY  SHORTAGE 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or  Aijumft 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  9.  1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  aU  of  us  have  felt  tbe  pinch  of 
the  energy  shortage  In  recent  wedcs.  The 
people  of  the  First  District  of  Aiahafna 
have  had  thei^  share  of  problems,  as 
have  citizens  throughout  the  Natlixi. 

But  the  impact  of  the  shortaere  has 
been  softened  in  my  part  of  the  country 
by  the  outstanding,  dedicated  work  of 
officials  at  the  Federal  Energy  Office  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  These  people  have  worked 
long,  hard  hours  to  construct  under 
stress  a  smooth-fimctioning,  responsive 
public  service  agency.  People  like  Charley 
Adams,  Harold  Taylor,  Ken  Walker, 
Charlotte  McConnell,  Larry  Zimmerman, 
Bob  Ewing,  and  PhU  Youngberg  have' 
dealt  with  problems  fairly,  firmly,  and 
promptly  and  have  exerted  untiring 
energy  to  assist  the  people  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  energy  crisis  has 
tested  us,  and  it  will  be  with  us  for  some 
time  to  come.  But  the  work  of  the  Ind- 
eral Energy  Office  in  Atlanta  provides 
encouragement  that  the  crisis  can  be- 
come a  manageable  problem.  As  long  as 
there  is  no  "short-fall"  in  puUlc  service 
of  this  type,  I  believe  our  country  can 
weather  this  storm  with  minimal  disrup- 
tion and  hardship. 
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THK  GOOD  NBWS  ABOUT  THE 
VETERANS'  AI»aNISTRATION 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

or  itaaomx 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9.  1974 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  lilssouri.  BCr.  Speaker, 
since  being  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, a  very  Important  part  of  my 
duties  has  been  to  assist  ctHistltuents  in 
their  dealings  with  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  Ptor  the  most  part,  I  have  received 
excellent  cooperation  in  my  contacts  with 
the  various  executive  agencies  and  de- 
partments. 

In  particular,  I  want  to  single  out  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  great  many  letters  from  former 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  the 
responses  I  have  gotten  from  the  VA  in 
their  behalf  have  always  been  timely  and 
helpful. 

It  is  amaring  that  an  agency  that  has 
such  a  large  constituency,  29  million  vet- 
erans, can  administer  so  many  quality 
programs  so  well.  To  quote  VA  Adminis- 
trator Don  Johnson: 

More  hu  been  done  for  America's  veterans 
In  these  5  years  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Many  Missouri  veterans  have  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  to  me  for  the 
many  benefits  and  excellent  service  they 
have  received  from  the  VA.  We  in  the 
Congress,  through  legislation  we  have 
passed,  share  in  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

According  to  published  reports,  this 
administration  is  now  spending  more 
than  $13  billion  on  veterans'  programs — 
two-thirds  again  as  much  as  was  spent 
Just  4  years  ago.  The  President  has  twice 
approved  increases  In  compensation  for 
service  disabled  veterans,  and  he  aslced 
CODgress  for  further  increases  less  than 
a  month  ago.  The  administration  has 
asked  Congress  for  $3.2  billion  to  rxm  the 
VA  medical  program  in  fiscal  year  1975. 
This  is  more  than  double  the  medical 
expenditures  In  fiscal  year  1969.  VA  hos- 
pitals and  clinics  are  providing  higher 
quality  care  to  more  vetersins  than  ever 
before  in  history.  VA's  average  employ- 
ment In  the  medical  program  has  Jumped 
by  30.000  employees  since  1969.  The  staff- 
ing ratio  in  VA's  171  hospitals  has  grown 
from  only  121  employees  for  each  100 
p&UeatB  In  1969  to  a  requested  158  em- 
ployees per  100  patients  for  the  new  fiscal 
year.  VA  has  asked  Congress  for  $276 
million  for  hospital  construction  in  fiscal 
year  1975.  The  OI  bill  educational  pro- 
gram has  truly  become  viable  under  this 
administration.  All  told,  more  than  4.6 
mllli<m  veterans  and  servicemen  have 
now  trained  under  the  GI  bill.  The  50.9- 
percent  participation  rate  of  Vietnam 
era  veterans  now  exceeds  the  50.4-per- 
cent rate  for  World  War  n.  and  the  42- 
percent  rate  f  (»■  Korea.  Increases  total- 
ing nearly  70  percent  In  OI  bill  allow- 
ances have  been  i4>proved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  administration  has  three  times 
increased  the  amount  of  pension  paid  to 
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disabled  veterans  and  sturivors.  The  VA 
is  now  calling  for  the  first  expansion  of 
the  national  cemetery  system  in  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  Most  fair-minded 
persons  would  agree  that  the  record  of 
accomplishment  is  without  parallel. 


April  9,  1974 


GENERAL  RIDGWAT  QUESTIONS 
DETENTE 


HON.  BEN  B.  BUCKBURN 

OF    GEORCn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1974 

Mr.  BLACKIBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
what  our  intelligence  community  defines 
as  "the  New  Brezhnev  Doctrine,"  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  Chairman  has 
emphasized  the  foUowiBg  official  policy 
line: 

His  movement  toward  improved  rela- 
tions with  the  West  is  a  tactical  policy 
change  designed  to  permit  the  Soviet  bloc 
to  establish  superiority  over  the  West  in 
the  next  12  to  15  years. 

This  statement,  given  by  Chairman 
Brezhnev  to  the  Soviet  Politburo  as  well 
as  to  Eastern  Europe  Ctommunist  Party 
leaders,  has  been  summarized  by  De- 
fense and  State  Department  officials 
after  careful  study  of  intelligence  re- 
ports. This  U.S.  summary  follows : 

To  the  Soviet  Union,  the  policy  of  accom- 
modation does  represent  a  tactical  policy 
shift.  Over  the  next  15  or  so  years,  the  Soviet 
Union  intends  to  pursue  accords  with  the 
West  and  at  the  same  tlma  build  up  Its  own 
economic  and  military  strength. 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  In  about  the 
middle  nlncteen-eightles,  the  strength  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  will  have  increased  to  the  point 
at  which  the  Soviet  Union,  Instead  of  rely- 
ing on  accords,  could  establish  an  Independ- 
ent, superior  position  in  its  dealings  with  the 
West. 

In  view  of  this  siunmary,  and  in  view 
of  my  own  recent  statements  designed  to 
separate  detente  fact  from  euphoria,  I 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
most  enlightening  guest  column  by  Gen. 
Matthew  B.  Ridgway  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  April  4,  1974. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware.  General 
Ridgway,  now  retired,  served  as  Su- 
preme Commander,  Allied  Powers  in 
Europe  and  in  the  Far  East. 

Quite  obviously,  for  one  of  the  stature 
and  experience  of  General  Ridgway  to 
question  whether  detente  does,  in  fact, 
exist  is  most  significant.  I  submit  the 
article,  herewith,  for  the  consideration  of 
all  concerned : 
(Prom  the  New  York  Tiamf.  Apr.  4,   1974] 

DfcrENTE:   SOMK  QUALUS  ANS  H&BD  QUZSTIONS 

(By  Matthew  B.  Ridgway) 
PrrrsBuacH. — "Detente,"  I  beUeve,  poses 
the  potentially  gravest  danger  to  our  nation 
of  aU  the  problems  we  face.  Whether  it  is  to 
prove  a  siren's  call  to  lure  us  to  our  destruc- 
tion, or  the  first  long  step  toward  defusing 
the  terrible  threat  of  nuclear  warfare  and 
worldwide  holocaiwt,  no  man  can  today  pre- 
dict with  any  assurance. 

But  what  any  reasoning  person  can  clearly 
perceive  is  the  distinct  possibility  that 
treaties  can  be  abrogated  or  ignored,  that 


solemn  undertakings  by  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship can  be  deliberately  flouted  or  repudiated 
and  that  an  overnight  reversion  to  the  hard- 
line policies  of  a  former  Soviet  Government 
can  take  place. 

Against  these  posslbUlUes  this  country 
must  have  ample  safeguards,  for  we  are  deal- 
ing not  with  the  fate  of  our  own  nation, 
though  that  may  well  be  what  we  are  doing, 
but  with  the  fate  of  a  civilization,  the  fate 
of  the  fundamentals  on  which  our  nation 
and  the  free  world  have  buWt  that  civUiza- 
tion  through  two  millennia. 

What  must  be  done  is  tto  critically  and 
coldly  examine  and  analyz*  every  facet  of 
this  problem  through  the  widest  practicable 
public  debate  and  then  to  make  basic  deci- 
sions and  formuUte  policy  guidelines. 

Portunately,  it  appears  that  an  assessment 
of  where  we  may  be  going,  for  what  reasons, 
and  for  what  guarantees  of  national  benefits. 
Is  being  made,  constructively,  by  highly 
qualified  individuals.  In  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment, whose  intellectual  honesty.  Integrity 
competence  and  devotion  to  our  country 
command  respect. 

There  can  be  no  real  lesseaing  of  tensions, 
except  in  an  atmosphere  oT  mutual  trust 
Such  trust  does  not  exist.  Positive  action,  not 
mere  words,  by  the  Soviet  Oovernment  will 
be  requh-ed  over  an  extended  period  to  create 
such  trust.  Por  America's  part,  I  faU  to  see 
how  it  can  exist  in  view  o<  the  unrelieved 
evidence  of  the  actions  taken  and  the  courses 
pursued  by  the  Soviet  Govefnment  over  the 
last  fifty  years,  the  frequently  expressed 
fundamental  objective  of  spreading  its  lorm 
and  concept  of  government  throughout  the 
world— in  short,  of  its  aim  of  world  domina- 
tion. 

Would  it  be  hi  our  national  Interest  to 
extend  long-term  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  development  and  marketing  of 
Siberian  oil  and  gas  reserves  in  exchange  for 
Soviet  promises  to  let  us  share  them  at  fair 
prices  years  hence;  to  fun»ish  technology 
that  we  have  developed  and  that  the  Rus- 
sians lack  and  eagerly  seek;  to  conttaue  to 
pare  our  mUltwy  strength  while  the  So- 
viet Union  continues  to  augment  its  own  in 
the  nuclear  and  conventional  fields,  as  it 
has  been  doing  for  the  last  five  years;  to 
consent  to  the  present  disparity  in  nuclear 
capabUities  brought  about  by  our  1972 
agreement  on  limiting  strategic  weapons; 
to  agree  to  a  common  percentage  in  the  re- 
duction of  armed  f<x-ces  in  Europe,  leaving 
the  Soviet  Union  in  its  present  position  of 
greater   strength— another  Soviet   proposal? 

These  are  hard  questions  of  Immense  sig- 
nificance to  us  and  to  the  ffee  world  They 
demand  hard   thinking. 

Under  the  vision  of  those  Who  established 
our  form  of  government,  mankind's  fires  of 
imagination  were  kindled.  TUey  burned  with 
an  Intense  flame  and  spread  oVer  much  of  the 
world.  They  have  yet  to  b»  extinguished. 
But  now  in  the  continuing  eitosion  of  morals 
and  ethics,  and  hi  the  apathy  and  muddled 
thinking  of  many  of  our  own  people  today, 
they  have  been  allowed  to  bum  dangerously 
low. 

We  now  have  before  us  laa.  our  greatest 
hour  for  two  centuries,  an  opportunity  to 
show  the  world  whether  we  are  determined 
to  keep  those  fires  burning:  whether  we 
shall  be  found  too  lacking  la  integrity,  too 
weak  in  moral  courage,  too  timid  In  plan- 
ning, too  irresolute  in  execution  to  set  before 
Almighty  God  and  mankind  an  example  of 
those  principles,  faithfuUy  adhered  to.  on 
which  our  Pounding  Pather*  staked  "their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  saored 
honor" — whether  we  will  show  the  world  an 
example  of  what  in  our  hearts  we  know  Is 
eternally  right. 

In  this  Bicentennial  era,  the  choice  is  ours 
to  make. 


Apnl  9,  1974 


CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND  GAS 
CORPORATION— NO.  19 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  9.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
general  manager  of  the  American  Public 
Power  Association,  Mr.  Alex  Radin,  re- 
cently joined  a  growing  number  of  Gov- 
ernment officials  in  calling  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corpora- 
tion. In  a  speech  before  the  Washington 
Journalism  Center  Conference  on  the 
Fuel  Shortage,  Mr.  Radon  said  that  the 
corporation  would  increase  production, 
stimulate  competition,  provide  data  on 
actual  production  costs,  provide  addi- 
tional fuel  supplies  in  periods  of  short- 
ages, and  produce  revenues  for  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  Mr.  Radin's  remarks,  which 
appeared  in  the  American  Public  Power 
Association's  weekly  newsletter  of 
March  8,  1974,  are  another  indication 
of  the  widespread  support  for  the  Fed- 
eral Oil  and  Gas  Corporation,  and  I 
would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  them: 

APPA's  Radin  Backs  Proposal  for  Federal 
Oil.  Gas  Corporation  at  Capital  Confer- 
ence 

Legislation  now  before  Congress,  that 
would  establish  a  Federal  corporation  for  the 
exploration  and  production  of  oU  and  natural 
gas.  has  gained  new  support  because  of  the 
shortages  and  sharply-rising  prices  of  these 
fuels,  APPA  general  manager  Alex  Radin  said 
this  week.  He  spoke  at  a  Washington  Jour- 
nalism Center  conference  on  the  fuel  short- 
age. 

Noting  that  the  proposal  for  an  agency 
simUar  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
was  originally  made  in  1969  by  Lee  C.  White 
as  he  was  completing  a  term  as  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  Mr.  Radin 
said  the  concept  is  now  contained  in  S.  2506. 
introduced  by  Sen.  Adlai  Stevenson  (D.,  HI.) 
and  eight  colleagues;  and  in  similar  bUls 
sponsored  in  the  House  by  nearly  100  Con- 
gressmen. "The  proposal  also  has  attracted 
the  support  of  Ralph  Nader.  Leonard  Wood- 
cock, president  of  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
and  a  number  of  other  prominent  figures  " 
he  said. 

"APPA  supports  the  concept  of  a  Federal 
OU  and  Gas  Corporation  because  oU  and  gas 
are  used  extensively  In  the  generation  of 
electricity.  We  believe  that  the  establishment 
of  such  a  corporation  woiild,  among  other 
things.  Increase  the  supply,  act  as  a  com- 
petitive lever  on  price,  and  bring  about  more 
competition  In  the  oil  and  gas  industry." 

Citing  the  "pluralistic  ownership"  nature 
of  the  electric  utUity  Industry  and  the  role 
provided  by  Federal,  local  public  power  and 
cooperative  systems.  Mr.  Radin  said  that  "ac- 
tive institutional  competition"  has  developed 
and  contributed  to  steadUy  decreasing  power 
costs  over  the  years.  He  noted  that  publicly 
owned  systems  have  been  the  "pace  setters" 
in  this  regard. 

R017SI    subcommittee    REPORT    CITED 

"In  contrast  to  this  situation  In  the  elec- 
tric indiistry,"  he  observed,  "the  oU  and  gas 
Industry  is  characterized  by  domination  of  a 
relatively  few  companies,  and  by  the  virtual 
absence  of  pubUc  or  cooperative  ownership." 
He  referred  to  a  report  by  a  House  SmaU 
Business  subcommittee  Indicating  that  the 
major  oU  companies  control  approximately 
84%  of  U.S.  refining  capacity;  about  73%  <rf 
natural  gas  production  and  reserves  owner- 
ship; 30%  of  domestic  coal  reserves  and  more 
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than  20%  of  domestic  coal  production  ca- 
pacity; over  50%  of  uranium  reserves  and 
25%  of  uranium  milling  capacity. 

He  said  that  a  Federal  oil  and  gas  agency 
would  Increase  production,  stimulate  com- 
petition, assemble  data  on  actual  produc- 
tion costs,  provide  additional  fuel  supplies 
in  periods  of  shortages  and  produce  revenues 
for  the  U.S.  Treasury.  In  addition,  he  said,  a 
Federal  corporation  would  be  more  respon- 
sive to  environmental  concerns  and  "would 
put  a  representative  of  the  U.S.  government 
at  the  bargaining  table  with  foreign  govern- 
ments, which  increasingly  are  assuming  own- 
ership and  control  over  the  oil  and  gas  sup- 
plies of  their  respective  countries." 

Mr.  Radin  said  that  the  proposed  Federal 
corporation  also  should  be  authorized  to 
develop  coal,  uranium  and  geothermal  re- 
sources because  major  oU  companies  "are 
now  becoming  energy  companies,  with  large 
shares  in  coal,  uraniiun,  geothermal.  oU  shale 
and  other  energy  resources. 

"If  the  oil  companies  are  successful  in 
monopolizing  all  sources  of  energy,  there 
will  be  no  competition  between  the  various 
fuels,  and  the  price  of  all  fuels  wUl  tend  to 
rise  to  the  level  of  the  fuel  that  commands 
the  highest  price.  Already,  we  are  being  told 
that  the  goal  of  the  coal  companies  is  to 
attempt  to  obtain  a  price  that  Is  equivalent, 
on  a  Btu  basis,  to  that  of  oU.  If  its  scope  is 
expanded,  the  Federal  OU  and  Gas  Corpora- 
tion offers  one  of  the  few  hopes  of  retaining 
some  semblance  of  competition  between 
fuels." 

APPA's  general  manager  refuted  arguments 
contending  that  the  proposal  would  lead  to 
nationalization  of  the  oU  and  gas  Industry. 
"In  response.  I  would  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  government  has  been  involved  in 
the  generation  of  electricity  for  almost  70 
years  but  it  stUl  accounts  for  only  about  12% 
of  the  electric  power  produced  in  this  coun- 
try. Nationalization  would  be  contrary  to 
the  purposes  of  the  proposal  and  such  at- 
tempts could  be  challenged  as  contrary  to 
the  intent  of  the  act." 


DR.  JACK  LOWNDES  HONORED  BY 
SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  HOME  MIS- 
SION BOARD 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  9,  1974 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
delighted  to  read  in  the  April  4  edi- 
tion of  the  Christian  Index  that  a  fre- 
quent guest  hi  this  Chamber,  Dr.  Jack 
Lowndes,  was  recently  presented  a 
plaque  in  honor  of  his  2  years  of  service 
as  president  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Board. 

All  of  us  here  know  Dr.  Lowndes  for 
the  many  times  he  has  so  ably  served  as 
visiting  chaplain,  and  my  family  and  I 
know  him  personally,  having  attended 
the  Memorisd  Baptist  Church  in  Arling- 
ton, Va.,  where  he  is  pastor.  To  know 
him  is  to  have  confidence  in  him  and  in 
his  ministry  of  assurance. 

We  in  Georgia  are  especially  proud  of 
Dr.  Lowndes  for  he  is  a  native  son  who 
grew  up  in  Atlanta.  His  mother,  Mrs. 
Prank  Lowndes,  and  brother,  Mr.  Frank 
Lowndes,  Jr.,  still  make  their  homes  In 
Atlanta  and  I  know  his  family  and 
friends  in  Georgia  are  particularly 
proud  of  his  outstanding  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  all  of  our  col- 
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leagues  join  me  in  expressing  our  highest 
congratulations  to  Dr.  Lowndes  on  his 
calling  and  commitment. 


COL.  C.  ROBERT  KEMBLE.  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  NEW  MEXICO  MILI- 
TARY   INSTITUTE,    SPEAKS    OUT 


HON.  HAROLD  RUNNELS 

OF   NEW    MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1974 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hereby 
submit  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  a 
speech  given  by  Col.  C.  Robert  Kemble 
at  the  58th  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Military  Colleges  and  Schools 
of  the  United  States  on  March  4.  1974. 
Colonel  Kemble  is  a  former  soldier,  a 
scholar,  an  author,  and  now  the  president 
of  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  in 
Roswell,  N.  Mex.  I  think  my  colleagues 
will  Ije  interested  in  some  of  the  com- 
ments made  by  Colonel  Kemble  concern- 
ing the  "Role  of  the  Mihtary  School  in 
Today's  Society." 

Colonel  Kemble  began  his  comments 
by  indicating  that — 

We  need  to  dispel  certain  hstorical  myths 
and  distortions.  One  persistent  legend  states 
that  there  has  been  a  traditionally  American 
anti-mlUtarlsm  since  our  founding  fathers. 
Historically,  the  basic  assertion  does  not  hold 
water.  The  founding  fathers  by  and  large 
either  were  officers  or  aspired  to  military 
rank.  Washington  was  not  only  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Revolutionary  Army, 
he  also  gave  considerable  time  In  the  service 
of  the  British  Crown  during  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars.  Even  the  more  lil>eral  members 
of  the  founding  fathers  had  deep  admiration 
for  the  mUitary  service.  Jefferson  we  too 
often  fcwget  founded  the  United  States  MUi- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point  and  once 
wrote  ...  to  a  friend,  WUllam  Wirt,  to  the 
effect  that  if  Wirt  would  get  elected  to  Con- 
gress he  might  then  have  the  doors  open  to 
some  of  the  other  honored  professions,  such 
as  diplomacy,  mUitary  service  ...  On  that 
occasion,  at  least,  Jefferson  saw  congressional 
service  as  a  step  to  the  military. 

In  truth,  there  have  been  in  every  age 
strong  criticisms  of  the  mUitary.  but  the 
picture  is  far  more  complex  than  any 
simplistic  anti-military  tradition  notions.  In 
short,  there  are  no  easy,  simple  generaliza- 
tions of  the  type  that  are  too  often  espoused 
by  scholars.  civU-mllitary  analysts,  commen- 
tators and  historians  who  haven't  truly  done 
their  homework.  There  simply  Is  no  tradi- 
tionally American  view  of  the  miUtary  man. 
Attitudes  and  outlooks  have  fluctuated  wide- 
ly, and  continue  to  do  so.  depending  largely 
upon  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  .  .  .  One  of 
the  critical  attitudes  towards  the  military 
has  been  based  upon  socio-economic  concerns 
about  power-elites.  ThU  viewpoint  has  con- 
cerned itself  about  wasting  government 
money  on  the  military  that  ought  to  be  going 
into  needed  social  and  economic  reform. 

The  second  major  line  of  criticism  has  been 
more  pacifist-humanitarian  in  point  of  view. 
It  has  worried  less  about  inane,  shallow 
mUitary  bureaucrats  wasting  the  govern- 
ment's money  and  more  about  the  authori- 
tarian megalomaniacs  who  are  ruthlessly 
power  mad.  There  have  been  suppmtlve 
views  of  equal  strength  in  American  thought. 
Again  two  have  been  most  pronounced.  One 
had  tended  to  view  the  military  men  as 
exemplars  of  high  attributes  to  whom  cer- 
tain elements  of  the  nation  have  proudly 
pointed.  A  second  supportive  view  has  been 
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mon  utllltartan  In  outlook.  It  luis  seen  th« 
mmury  man  as  a  oecesaary.  useful  and 
profldant  man  of  mrlee.  Tliat  argnmant  has 
preatuned  that  wan,  Uka  ertma,  ara  nearly 
loevltable  and  that  the  oclenoe  of  war  must 
be  preserved  In  the  TTnJted  States. 

What  does  all  this  tell  us  about  where  we 
are  today?  In  sanaral  It  soggests  that  what  we 
see  In  1*74  la  In  mmaj  waya  nothing  new  .  .  . 
one  lesson  ftom  this.  I  think.  sUtes  that  we 
should  not  make  overmuch  of  the  continuing 
Iniluanoa  of  antl-miutarlsm.  That  factor  is 
and  haa  baan  o|Nnttonal  without  any  doubt. 
To  what  degree  It  continues  to  affect  us.  It 
seems  to  me  is  debatable.  Certainly  it  Is  not 
tha  only  factor  tnTolved  In  our  sncoeaa  or 
failure.  ...  In  sum,  I  am  urging  us  to  be 
iwagmatlc-ldeallsts  or  idealistic  pragmatl- 
data.  We  naad  to  kaap  our  vlakm  and  stand- 
ards high  wtilla  puxBolng  aoond  educational 
BwaacHntnt  with  our  feet  firmly  on  the 
ground.  Tha  future  of  the  military  «''*«*v>j» 
In  tha  United  Statea  are  dependant,  in  my 
opinion,  to  a  very  large  extent  on  the  leader- 
ship represented  In  this  room.  And  that  is  a 
sobering  thought. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVEEISARY  OP  BOY 
SCOUT  TROOP  3 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or   PKNNSTXVAIfIA 

IN  THB  HOUBB  QP  SBPBB8ENTATIVES 
Tuesdajf.  April  9.  1974 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
<l»y  evening,  April  20,  Boy  Soout 
Troc«>  3  of  Pottsvllle.  Pa.,  is  celebrating 
its  golden  anniversary.  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  all  those  who  have  been 
aBMctwted  with  tlie  troop  for  their  many 
outstanding  accomplishments. 

IheBoy  Scouts  have  always  attempted 
to  sttmulate  its  members  to  grasp  oppor- 
tunities f  <nr  leadership,  to  set  measurable 
goals,  and  to  prepare  themselves  to  lead 
and  appreciate  their  citizenship.  When 
I  look  at  the  numerous  achievements  of 
Troop  3.  I  would  have  to  say  that  they 
have  met  these  ohlectives.  They  have 
many  "firsts"  in  their  50-year  history. 
Treop  3  was  the  first  troop  to  perform 
a  scout  radio  broadcast  In  Pottsvllle. 
They  were  the  first  Boy  Scout  troop  to 
man  a  first-aid  station  at  the  old  Schuyl- 
kill County  Fair.  Additionally,  they  hold 
the  dlsUnctiffli  of  having  the  first  Eagle 
Soout  in  Pottsvllle.  Slnee  that  time.  47 
"*wnlifiB  of  the  troop  have  achieved  the 
Bade  Soout  rank. 

The  troop  has  also  been  quite  active  In 
commmilty  affairs.  "Die  members  assist 
their  spoosat.  the  Pottsvllle  Lions  Club, 
with  paper  drives.  Halloween  parades, 
and  the  ambulance  fund  drives.  They 
belp  with  the  winter  carnival  parades 
and  have  assisted  in  the  Pottsvllle  Elks 
^^•g  Day  ceremony.  They  have  rendered 
•errfcse  to  the  community  by  assisting 
with  the  painting  of  fire  hydrants  and 
fire  boxes.  They  have  also  distributed 
posters  and  literature  for  various  com- 
munity aetioo  croups. 

The  current  rosier  of  the  tix)op  in- 
eliides:  Jcrfm  8.  Hm.  scoutmaster- 
Rlefaard  EUson  as  assistant;  Paul  Florida, 
senior  patrol  leader;  Benjamin  ShoIIen- 
berger  and  Ted  Jasfnski,  junior  as<?ifitant 
scoutmastcn. 

The  pnsent  members  of  Tnjop  3  are: 
fiean  Dowd.  Cliaries  OUlemie.  Patrick 
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Oillefipie.  William  Gllleaple.  Mark  Gott- 
schall.  Daniel  Heck,  Mark  Hempel,  Brian 
Lecher,  Eddie  Lefller.  Mark  Loy,  Robert 
Lynn,  Kevin  Muldowney,  William 
O^rien,  Joseph  Plccloni,  Matthew 
Ritter,  Bobby  Roth,  Harold  Shuma,  Kurt 
Strohecker.  and  Andrew  Walcott. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  bring  the 
accomplishments  of  Boqt  Scout  Troop  3 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  And, 
once  again,  I  extend  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations on  the  occasion  of  their 
golden  anniversary  and  very  best  wishes 
for  continued  success  in  till  their 
endeavors. 


April  9,  1974. 


"AMERIGA" 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vnciNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1974 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  should  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  beautiful  expla- 
nation to  a  verse  of  one  of  our  patriotic 
songs,  "America."  The  author  is  Martin 
Buxbaum,  a  talented  and  able  commu- 
nications director  and  editor  of  the  Mar- 
riott Corp.'s  publication  known  as  "Table 
Talk"; 

America. 

(By  Bux) 
Oh,  'beautiful  .  .  . 

This  land  that  was  once  a  wilderness  when 
other  lands  were  filled  with  cities,  people  and 
history! 

For  spacious  skies  .  .  . 

skies  that  crown  a  land  Of  unbounded  op- 
portunities— where  one  can  live,  work,  travel 
and  pray — freely,  gratefully,  and  without 
fear! 

For  amber  waves  of  grain  .  .  . 

grain  from  the  bounty  of  a  land  of  such 

abundance  that  it  feeds,  not  only  its  own, 

but  millions  of  others  as  well ! 

For  purple  mountain's  mafesty  .  .  . 

mountains  filled  with  many  gifts  of  God — 

forests,  minerals,  water  and  living  things — 

a  land  of  ten  thousand  Edens ! 

Xbot>e  the  fruited  plains  .  .  . 

vast,  rich  plains,  where  men  still  have  room 

to  reach  out — even  for  a  atar — and  then  set 

foot  on  itl  1 

America  ...  1 

land  of  people  with  a  huttlred  national  ori- 
gins and  colors — all  blending  Into  a  single 
rainbow  3,000  miles  wide ! 

America  .  .  . 

mighty  In  war,  gentle  In  peace,  awesome  In 
productivity — a  land  where  anyone  can  be 
someone  If  he  Is  willing  to  share  his  dreams 
with  others ! 

God  shed  His  grace  on  thee  .  .  . 
many  time  over.  And  because  of  this  com- 
munion  of   Ood   with   man   and   man   with 
Ood,  America  has  been  blessed  as  no  other 
land  has  ever  been  I  T 

And  croumed  t/ty  ^ootf  .  .  1 
and  America  is  good — sharing  generoiisly 
with  others,  yet  aaklng  little  In  return  .  .  . 
always  willing  to  help  the  weak,  the  Im- 
poverished, the  hungry  and  the  hurt  .  .  . 
America,  whose  door  and  heart  have  always 
been  open  to  the  poor,  the  oppressed  and 
the  homeless  who  sought  a  new  life  on  Its 
shores. 

With  brotherhood  .  .  . 

a  brotherhood  that  is  unique  in  all  of  man's 

recorded  history — an  Incooiparahla  fusing  of 


every  color  on  earth,  every  tongue,  and  every 
religion.  Into  one  magnlflclant  nation! 
From  sea  to  shining  sea  .  .  . 

America  is  as  it  was,  and  will  always  be 

one  nation,  under  Ood — indirtsihie/ 


ANALYSIS  OP  PAPER  SHORTAGIi 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

or  MAntE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KKPReSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1974 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  paper 
industry  is  one  whose  products  touch  the 
lives  of  all  Americans.  The  industry  is 
especially  important  in  my  State,  where 
paper  companies  are  not  only  suppliers 
of  goods,  but  employ  an  lmi>ortant  per- 
centage of  the  work  force  as  well. 

In  a  time  when  the  paper  companies 
are  warning  of  an  impending  paper 
shortage,  I  think  it  important  that  we 
all  take  a  careful  look  at  the  status  and 
problems  of  the  paper  industry. 

The  St.  Regis  Paper  CO.  has  recently 
completed  a  study  on  tlie  present  and 
future  outlook  of  the  pa|>er  industry  in 
America.  While  not  everyone  will  agree 
with  all  of  the  conclusions  in  the  report, 
I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  it  inter- 
esting. For  this  reason,  I  am  inserting  it 
in  the  Record  at  tliis  point: 
Yes,  There  Is  a  Papes  Shobtagb — And  Here 
Is  Why 

AN  niONIC  TWIST  FOR  AMESICA 

For  many  months  now.  demand  for  paper 
and  all  kinds  of  paper  products  has  been 
outrunning  supply.  Paper  for  magazines  and 
newspapers,  folding  cartOns,  corrugated 
boxes,  business  stationery,  gtocery  bags,  food 
packages,  shipping  sacks — all  these  and  more 
are  feeling  the  pinch. 

And  things  will  get  worse  before  getting 
better. 

It's  an  Ironic  twist  for  the  XJ£..  consider- 
ing that  paper-use  and  prosperity  go  hand  in 
hand.  With  the  world's  highest  standard  of 
living.  Americana  consume  more  paper 
products  than  have  any  other  people  In 
history — over  620  pounds  a  year  for  every 
man,   woman,   and   child. 

Their  needs  are  served  by  a  $23-bUUon  in- 
dustry, several  of  whose  companies  span 
the  operating  spectrum  from  forest  resource 
to  finished  product.  For  the  past  year  these 
companies  and  the  Industry  have  been  run- 
ning full  tilt — with  mills  working  day  and 
night,  seven  days  a  week.  Even  so,  there's 
a  growing  paper  shortage. 

How  come? 

That's  a  simple  enough  qjuestion.  But,  as 
is  the  way  with  many  simple  questions,  the 
reply  cant  be  equally  slmfile.  In  fact,  to 
explain  why  Americans  today  can't  get  all 
the  paper  they  want  at  anything  like  the 
prices  they've  paid  for  it  In  the  past,  means 
telling  a  rather  long  and  complex  story. 
But  Its  a  story  that  needs  telling,  because 
the  surest  way  to  get  out  of  the  shortage 
is  to  have  a  concerned  public  that  under- 
stands how  we  got  Into  it. 

POLLITTION  ABATXMZafT  OBAINS  CAPTTAL 

First  off.  It  comea  down  to  supply  and 
demand.  The  demand  for  paper  products 
marches  In  step  with  this  ooiuitry's  growth 
rate,  which  has  been  averaging  4  percent 
a  year.  But  in  recent  yean,  paper  companies 
haven't  been  able  to  expand  their  produc- 
tive capacity  at  a  comparable  i«te.  For  the 
four  years  1870-73,  thalr  Ozpansion  aver- 
aged 2.8  percent  •  year.  Their  plans  for 
1974  through  1076  call  for  a  eapaetty  growth 
averaging  3.8  percent  a 
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It  takes  around  two  years  to  expand  an 
existing  paper  mlU,  and  three  years  or  more 
to  build  a  new  one  from  scratch.  So  today's 
paper  shortage — with  mills  running  at  the 
top  pitch  of  capacity — results  from  the  fact 
that  two  and  three  years  ago  the  paper  com- 
panies couldn't  afiFord  to  expand  as  much 
as  required.  Tomorrow's  shortage  will  simi- 
larly result  from  what  they  can't  afford  to 
do   today. 

Not  that  primary  producers  of  pulp,  paper 
and  paperboard  haven't  been  spending 
plenty  on  total  capital  Investment:  almost 
$2.5  billion  in  the  three  years  1970-72.  But 
nearly  30  percent  of  that  money  has  gone 
into  pollution  abatement — a  good  cause. 
surely,  but  one  that  doesn't  really  add  to 
the  supply. 

These  producers  have  been  In  the  front 
rank  of  American  Industry  In  spending  for 
cleaner  air  and  water.  Moreover,  during  the 
next  several  years  they'U  spend  hundreds  of 
millions  more.  In  the  case  of  St.  Regis,  31 
percent — or  $30.5  million — of  Its  capital 
budget  for  1974  alone  will  go  for  pollution 
abatement. 

Environmental  concerns  do  more  than  di- 
vert money  from  capacity  expansion.  They 
also  mean  the  closing  down  of  older,  mar- 
ginal facilities  that  can't  be  brought  up  to 
standard  at  a  cost  permitting  anything  like 
a  reasonable  return  on  the  investment.  Such 
closings  in  1971,  for  example,  came  to  an 
annual  loss  in  paper  and  paperboard  ca- 
pacity of  789  thousand  tons.  The  total  loss 
for  five  years  ending  In  1975  Is  figured  at 
nearly  1.5  million  tons. 

INDT7STBT    XAKNINGS    HAVE    LAGGED 

Even  with  the  heavy  financial  load  of  pol- 
lution control,  the  paper  Industry  might 
have  invested  more  In  new  capacity  In  recent 
years — If  It  were  earning  enough  money.  But 
that  hasn't  been  the  case. 

On  any  list  of  earnings  performance  by 
American  Industries,  It  ranks  near  the  bot- 
tom. In  1971,  for  example,  when  the  return 
on  Investment  for  manufacturing  Industries 
was  9.6  percent,  that  for  the  paper  Industry 
was  4.8  percent — less  than  you'd  get  from 
a  U.S.  savings  bond.  Earnings  have  Improved 
since  then,  but  most  paper  companies  would 
still  do  much  better  If  they  simply  put  their 
money  to  work  In  conunerclal   banks. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  capltcd  to  run  a  major 
paper  company — capital  to  buy  and  develop 
forest  land,  capital  to  build  mUls  and  equip 
them  with  huge  machines  for  making  pulp, 
paper,  and  paperboard.  When  the  company 
Isn't  earning  a  fair  return,  It  can't  set  aside 
enough  to  re-Invest  and  It  has  a  hard  time 
attracting  funds  from  outside  Investors. 

Since  an  adequate  and  sustained  level  of 
earnings  Is  the  master  key  to  solving  the  pa- 
per shortage,  let's  look  at  the  Industry's 
finances  more  closely. 

THE  SnaCK  IN  CAPriAL  COSTS 

The  general  Inflation  plaguing  America's 
economy  since  the  latter  ISeO's  has  hit  pa- 
per companies  hard. 

Consider  that  even  in  normal  circum- 
stances their  capital  costs  are  heavy.  They 
must  spend  mlUlons  on  new  plant  and 
equipment  Just  to  keep  pace  with  the  na- 
tion's annual  growth.  They  must  spend  mU- 
Uons  on  pollution  abatement — ^far  more  than 
most  Industries.  And,  In  the  course  of  tech- 
nical progress,  they  are  having  to  spend  on 
mechanizing  more  of  their  diverse  (^>eratlons 

Now,  multiply  all  these  "normal"  capital 
costs  by  an  abnormally  big  InfUtlon  factor 
and  you  greatly  add  to  the  flnanclal  burden 
of  expanding  productive  capacity. 

Here's  a  fairly  typical  example  of  what 
this  factor  means:  St.  RegU  complet«l  a 
major  llnerboard  mlU  In  Montlcelio,  Missis- 
sippi, In  1068  at  a  coat  of  $116  muiion  (ex- 
cluding the  ooet  of  tlmbertands) ;  to  replace 
It  today  would  oost  $180  mlUlon. 

Or  take  another  example,  this  one  having 
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to  do  with  the  Industry's  basic  resource, 
wood.  Major  paper  companies  incur  big  cap- 
ital costs  by  Investing  In  tlmberlands.  Here 
costs  have  soared,  particularly  in  the  South. 
which  produces  60  percent  of  the  nation's 
paper. 

Land  cost:  southern  pine 
Year:  cost  per  acre 

1958    $76 

1965 150 

1973    340 

The  overall  pattern  of  higher  capital  costs 
helps  account  fcH-  the  Industry's  Increasing 
load  of  long-term  debt.  At  the  start  of  the 
1960's,  the  average  debt-equity  ratio  for  the 
Industry  was  25  percent.  Today,  after  many 
years  of  heavy  borrowing  for  capital  invest- 
ment. It  has  gone  up  to  50  percent.  This 
compares  with  a  figure  of  44  percent  for  all 
manufacturing  Industries  in  the  U.S. 

More  debt  for  the  paper  Industry  has 
meant  that  each  year  it  must  pay  out  more 
In  aggregate  Interest  on  the  borrowed  money. 
And  to  compound  the  burden,  interest  rates 
have  been  rising,  often  to  double  their  levels 
of  a  decade  ago. 

It  all  adds  up  to  higher  fixed  costs,  exacted 
in  bad  years  as  well  as  good,  and  thtis  to  a 
weightier  drag  on  the  Industry's  earnings. 

OPERATING    COSTS    RAVE    MOUNTED 

Earnings  have  been  further  eroded  by  the 
effect  of  Infiatlon  on  operating  costs,  as 
prices  have  Increased  all  across  the  range 
of  what  goes  into  the  manufactiu'e  of  paper 
products.  The  following  table,  based  on  St. 
Regis'  experience  during  the  five  years  1968 
to  1973,  shows  what  happened  to  some  major 
Items: 

Average  price  increases,  1968  to  1973 

Percent 
Wood  fiber: 
Pulp 89 

Waste   paper 195 

Labor 34 

Chemicals    15 

Transportation 32 

Maintenance   materials 35 

Fuel: 

OU    165 

Natural  gas 78 

Coal 60 

Electricity    10 

This  does  not  Include  the  recent  rapid 
escalation  In  the  price  of  fuel  oU,  a  major 
industry  cost  component. 

Costs  really  took  off  during  1073  for  a 
number  of  these  Items,  owmg  to  shortages 
and  other  special  conditions  that  will  be 
discussed  later. 

Meanwhile,  It  should  be  noted  that  to  Its 
list  of  operating  costs  the  Industry  has  In 
recent  years  added  a  new  and  mounting 
one :  the  cost  of  running  and  maintaining  all 
that  pollution-abatement  equipment  It  has 
been  Installing.  For  St.  Regis  this  has  risen 
to  almost  $3  million  a  year  in  1073  and  the 
cost  Is  beaded  up  as  pollution  abatement 
requirements  continue  to  climb.  As  with  the 
capital  oost  of  such  equipment,  none  of  the 
operating  cost  goes  toward  Increasing  paper 
supply — and  both  pull  down  earnings. 
PAPm  Faicxs  ran.  to  hklp 
Many  Industries  encountering  a  long  pe- 
riod of  higher  coital  and  operating  costs 
will  protect  their  level  of  earnings  by  rais- 
ing prices.  But,  for  a  numbei'  of  reasons, 
paper  companies  have  not  untU  recently 
been  able  to  take  this  avenue  of  relief.  Paper 
prices  during  much  of  1973  ware  not  slg- 
nifloanUy  higher  than  in  1960;  in  fact,  when 
expressed  In  constant  doUars,  they  had  de- 
clined over  that  period  by  some  31  percent. 

To  i4>precut»  the  sltuaUon,  thzae  facts 
must  be  borne  In  mind.  The  first  ta  that 
from  1066  to  1070  paper  companies  enlarged 
their  capacity  by  some  20  percent — or  more 
than  10  mUllon  tons.  The  second  la  that 
their  operating  rate— the  degree  of  inxxluc- 
tlon  when  measured  against  oapaotty— 4um 
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to  run  over  90  percent  In  order  for  them  to 
earn  an  adequate  return.  The  third  is  that 
the  general  economy  suffered  a  two-year  re- 
cession beginning  in  1969. 

The  recession  hit  paper  companies  hard 
because,  for  one  thing,  it  meant  a  lowering 
of  their  operating  rate.  In  1970  and  1971. 
profits  plummeted  in  the  Industry,  and  new 
investments  were  sharply  curtaUed. 

Now,  compared  with  a  number  of  other 
American  industries,  paper  Is  Intensely  com- 
petitive :  the  20  largest  paper  and  paperboard 
producers,  for  example,  have  only  two-thirds 
of  the  market.  So,  as  might  be  expected  the 
overcapacity  circumstances  of  1970-71  were 
marked  by  rampant  price-cutting — and 
shrinking  profit  margins — throughout  the 
industry. 

Enter  price  controls.  In  August  of  1971. 
The  effect  of  this  national  policy,  then  and 
all  through  Its  subsequent  phases,  was  to 
congeal  mdustry  prices  and  earnings  at  ab- 
normally low  levels.  Interestingly  enough, 
the  inflationary  impact  of.  say,  a  five  percent 
increase  in  the  price  of  paper  would  be 
slight:  a  government  study  indicates  that 
this  would  raise  the  consumer  price  Index  by 
five  one -hundredths  of  one  percent.  That 
would  mean  about  $2  to  $3  a  year  In  the 
average  family's  budget. 

Without  going  Into  details,  suffice  to  say 
that  controls  clouded  the  Industry's  prospects 
and  discouraged  still  further  the  Idea  of  In- 
vesting large  sums  to  build  future  capacity. 
Thus,   as   the   economy  picked  up  speed  in 

1972,  the  stage  was  set  for  today's  paper 
shortage. 

OTHER  FEATURES  IN  THE  SHORTAGE 

Put  at  its  simplest,  the  shortage — an  excess 
of  demand  over  supply — ^results  because 
paper  companies  haven't  been  able  to  Invest 
enough  in  new  capacity.  But  there  are  other 
factors  that  contribute  to  the  present  short- 
age. Some  of  them — ^llke  unusually  long 
spells  of  wet  weather  that  Impeded  wood- 
harvesting  In  the  South,  and  the  Canadian 
raU  strike  In  1973  that  curtaUed  VS.  supplies 
of  newsprint — may  be  given  passing  mention. 
Others,  however,  will  repay  a  closer  look — as 
follows : 

Fuel 
Well  before  the  Mideast  crisis  In  October 

1973.  the  paper  Industry  had  felt  the  pinch 
of  sporadic  fuel  shortages.  especlaUy  in 
natural  gas.  Now,  of  course,  the  energy  situa- 
tion has  worsened  for  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  This  has  serious  consequences  for  the 
paper  industry:  accounting  for  about  6  per- 
cent of  the  Industrial  energy  consumed  in 
the  VS.,  It  ranks  fourth  among  industrial 
consumers — after  chemicals  and  alUed  prod- 
ucts, primary  metals,  and  petroleum  and  coal 
products.  Although  as  we  will  note  later,  the 
paper  Industry  provides  a  big  share  of  Its 
fuel  needs  from  its  own  waste  products, 
decisions  on  whether  to  buUd  new  paper 
mills  are  now  having  to  take  fuel  avallabuity 
into  critical  accotmt.  In  the  vital  fuel  trtls 
area,  the  paper  Industry  ranks  #1,  whether 
measured  in  value  or  in  barrels,  by  quite 
a  substantial  margin. 

Wood  pulp 
An  essential  ingredient  In  the  m^fc-jng  of 
paper,  wood  pulp  has  been  In  Increasingly 
tight  supply— not  only  In  the  VS.  but  world- 
wide. Reflecting  this,  world  prices  have  risen 
from  $162  a  ton  In  1972  to  more  t-h^w  $370. 
These  higher  prices  have  vmdwatandably 
drawn  some  domestic  VS.  pulp  to  foreign 
markets,  since  earnings  on  exports  do  not 
come  under  price-control  strictures.  WhUe 
this  development  has  helped  the  VS.  balance 
of  payments,  it  also  illustrates  how  artlflclal 
restraints  can  dlst<»i;  a  market.  In  any  event, 
the  pinch  In  pulp  aggravates  the  paper  short- 
age, particularly  for  those  UjB.  companlee — 
mora  than  100  of  300  m  the  Induatry— that 
must  rely  whoUy  on  the  marketplace  for 
their  suppUea  of  pulp. 
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Woods  labor 


Am  •  fonat-rMonioe  VaOamttj.  wboae  basic 
nw  awtwlal  la  tte  tn*.  tba  i»|Hr  boainaM 
depends  on  raU&bla  taairaBto  at  wood  flbar 
to  kaap  Its  mUls  himuBliig.  Am  noted  narHmr. 
vammmUy  tmd.  ifPMUker  liM  liiip»U«d  barvMt 
aettTtty.  But  ao  has  a  ehiaalc  abortace  of 
wooda  tabor.  partknUarly  in  tha  Soutb— 
wbera,  to  oompUeata  tba  aupply  picture,  a 
growing  lumbar  and  pljwood  Induatry  com- 
pataa  TlgwwJy  for  aralUble  timber.  Mean- 
wlUla.  tba  ooat  of  wooda  tabor  baa  rlaan 
■barpl7>  wltfaont.  howDiiu.  baTlng  done  mncb 
to  tnvlgarata  wbat  baa  baen  called  tba  work 
etble. 

TmuporttHoK 

Am  a  major  uaer  at  Amartoa'a  railroads,  tbe 
paper  Induatry  la  sanaltlTa  to  any  deralop- 
ment  that  radveaa  tha  avaltabUtty  of  ft«lgbt 
can.  Par  tba  paat  tbraa  yaars,  raUroada  have 
been  aerapptaiK  oMer  eara  at  a  much  faster 
rate  than  they've  been  repUdng  them.  This 
maana,  tor  enTaapla,  that  at  tha  aame  ttma  tha 
voioma  at  pvlprwood  and  wood  ehlpa  la  In- 
tn  tha  South,  the  fleet  to  transport 
raw  matmlala  la  declining.  Ballroads 
say  that  to  purabaaa  new  equipment  they 
naad  draaUe  Incwaiea  In  rataa— which  ooold 
ooa*  the  aomtbem  papar  Industry  more  than 
$33  million  a  year.  But  that  aa  It  may,  the  nn- 
daraupply  and  uadar-ntUlzatlon  of  frel^t 
can  tfanragbovt  tha  natb»  is.  to  aay  the 
taut,  aggravathig  tha  pi^Mr  shortage. 
Cheinie€Ua 

To  make  tbelr  dlrersifled  products,  paper 
companlea  use  a  wide  range  of  chemicals — 
for  instance,  caustic  soda,  clilorlne,  sodium 
chlorate,  day.  and  titanium  dioxide — as  well 
^  paper  eoatlng  aa  polyethylene  and 
I  fan.  All  are  »— "^'mlng  laaa  and  leas 
' ,  by  the  aame  tokm.  more  and 

O  TBZ  LOWC-TBIK  SmPVLT 

in  tha  preceding  pages  an  tBort  has  been 
"''"  to  answer  the  simple  question.  Why  a 
'  ahortage?  We  have  looked  at  capacity 
t  iBTsatmant.  earnings,  capital  ooeta.  oper- 
a«nc  eoata.  pricing,  and  a  number  ot  q>ectal 
wmdtttooa.  And  what  we  have  seen  certainly 
ittstlllea  ffonolurtlng  that  things  will  get  worse 
before  getting  Ijetter. 

Bat  what  of  the  long-term  future? 
Oraated  that  the  only  way  to  overcome  a 
Mortage  la  to  inereaaa  aupply— wbat  are  the 
pvoapeeta  for  aooompliahlng  tails  In  the  papCT 
tadnatiy?  ^^ 

The  answer  to  that  hlngea  on  what  is  done 
In  aeveral  policy  areaa.  among  which  the 
following  are  noteworthy : 

Capttal  Investment 
Paper  cnmpanlaa  are  raoorerlng  from  the 
aereie  Hnanrlal  Ulneaa  they  suffeied  In  1070- 
71.  But  they  re  a  long  way  from  robuat 
health.  To  expand  capacity  at  anything  Ilka 
the  levela  reqvlrad.  theyll  heve  to  achieve  a 
tMT  bettar  earnings  reeord  than  they  did  in 
the  paat  deeade.  Without  a  nMiiced  and  aoa- 
taloed  tanprovenent  la  «-"'«igt.  they  simply 
cant  raise  tha  needed  capital  at  inesimalils 
ooet.  The  fact  that  they've  already  bow-owed 
heavily  makes  tbelr  financial  task  ahead  all 
the  harder. 

Of  emclaJ  Importance  to  them  in  their 
efforta  to  tncvaaae  the  supply  of  paper  prod- 
ucts Is  }uBt  tax  climate.  Thus,  for  example, 
oootlnaanoe  of  the  Investment  tax  credit 
offers  some  Incentive  to  expand  faciUtiea.  And 
ttxva,  too,  fair  treatment  on  capital  gains  en- 
*y*M—   prudent    management    <rf    timber 


air 


MnviroHWiemtal  QiuUtg 

Tke  indoatry-s  inwimltmsnt  to 

Bd  water  aaeds  no  more  anqitaatio  .__.. 

than  the  anooaoua  auma  It  baa  spent  and  wUl 
spend  to  this  end.  At  the  arjoas  time,  it  dose 
•^ect— and  believea  It  haa  a  right  to  ex- 
paet— ft  rule   of   raaaon   la  enTiraomental 

Abaolute  environmental  puitty  la  o«t  of 
the  question  in  any  industrial  aociety.  Thua, 
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trade-offs  between  what  is  desirable  and 
what  is  feasible  must  be  accommodated,  in 
the  public  interest.  To  go  from,  say,  06  per- 
cent to  07  percent  on  a  sale  of  purity  can 
coat  as  much  as  achieving  06  percent  In  the 
first  place;  but  the  extra  outlay  may  be  much 
more  than  anyone  can  bear.  Surely,  a  wider 
public  understanding  of  such  cost-benefit 
realities  will  go  far  to  confirm  the  future 
supply  of  many  consumer  products. 

Resource  management 

Unlike  such  raw  materials  as  petroleum 
and  Inm  ore,  trees,  which  provide  the  lumber 
tar  construction  and  the  fiber  for  paper- 
making,  are  a  uniquely  renewable  resource. 
They  are  a  crop  and,  as  sucb,  respond  to  good 
husbandry. 

Oonslder  the  results  tlwt  forest-resource 
companiea  have  achieved  on  the  lands  they 
own.  Although  these  lands  account  for  only 
13  percent  of  the  nation's  totcU  commercial 
fonstland.  they  produce  86  percent  ot  the 
raw  for  forest  products.  Moreover,  they  grow 
new  wood  each  year  at  twice  the  average 
realized  on  public  lands — the  27  percent  of 
commercial  forestland  owned  by  government. 
Federal  and  state. 

Sound  forestry  practloes — which,  be  It 
noted,  enhance  environment  values — could 
greatly  increase  the  timber  yield  of  public 
lands.  The  same  is  true,  of  course,  for  the  so- 
called  private  lands,  which  make  up  60  per- 
cent of  America's  commercial  forests. 

But  before  forestry  know-how  can  be  ex- 
tensively applied,  a  sound  national  program 
for  forestry  development  Is  needed.  It  so 
happens  that  an  excellent  blueprint  few  prog- 
ress lies  at  hand.  In  the  coaiprehensive  study 
completed  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission.  As  first  steps,  any 
sound  program  would  aim  at: 

Reconciling  the  Interests  of  special  groups 
(admittedly,  a  difficult  task  in  the  case  of 
those  people  who  simply  want  to  lock  up 
joore  forests  as  wilderness  areas) ; 

Setting  standards  and  priorities  fc»'  land 
use;  and 

Providing  funds  for  more  productive  num- 
agement  of  public  lands. 

Foreiffn  trmde 

Largely  because  of  this  qountry's  essential 
need  for  newsprint,  mostly  from  Canada,  the 
U.S.  paper  Industry  had  Imports  in  1073  of  an 
estimated  %2  billion.  This  was  heavily  oflTset, 
however,  by  its  exports  of  tl.4  billion.  Actu- 
ally, Its  exports,  in  terms  of  tonnage,  were 
down  from  the  year  before,  despite  the  fact 
that  profits  from  exports  are  exempt  from 
the  UJ3.  price-control  program. 

The  Vigorous  foreign  trade  of  America's 
major  p^>er  companies  strengthens  them  in 
two  ways:  It  improves  their  finances,  and  it 
oounteracts  the  cyclical  savings  that  char- 
acterize a  purely  domestic  market.  All  of 
which  helps  promote  a  more  orderly  growth 
in  paper  supply. 

But  if  International  trade  is  to  continue 
thriving,  it  must  operate  mder  rules  of  fair 
ptay  an  around.  Discriminatory  measures  by 
one  nation  or  group  of  nations  only  Invite 
retaliation.  To  avoid  such  backward  eco- 
nomic steps,  major  tradisg  nations  must 
stick  fast  to  the  principle  that  consumers 
everywhere  benefit  when  world  commerce 
moves  freely. 

Wiae  tite  o/  matrriala 

A  number  erf  paper-company  procedures 
fit  in  with  the  adage,  "Waste  not,  want  not." 
For  example: 

Ideally  40  percent  of  the  Industry's  fuel 
needs  are  provided  by  its  own  waste  processes 
(spent  pulping  Uquor  and  bark). 
^  Half  the  industry's  raw  material  comes 
firom  secondary  sources,  namely,  wood  resi- 
dues and  waste  paper. 

Here  tt  should  be  specifically  noted  that, 
of  an  fiber  used  to  manufacture  i>aper  and 
paperboard  In  1073.  more  than  22  percent 
was  acoocnted  for  by  waste  p^>er.  This  figure 

oould  be  .increased  in  the  years  ahead  if 

and  it's  a  big  U— there  ware  a  broad,  >us- 
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talned,  and  governmentally  backed  program 
aimed  at  achieving  waste-paper  collection  on 
a  massive  scale. 

The  public,  more  than  evar  conscious  that 
the  world's  resources  are  finite,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  support  such  a  program  and.  In- 
deed, to  cooperate  generally  tn  stretching  out 
avaUable  paper  supply.  All  this  would  help 
ease  the  effects  of  the  current  paper  short- 
age. 

As  for  ending  the  shortage  altogether, 
the  key  to  that  lies  in  letting  the  free- 
market  mechanism  work  once  mmv  in  the 
industry.  Time  and  again  in  our  society, 
production  miracles  have  occurred  when  the 
complex  elements  of  supply,  demand,  cost, 
and  price  have  been  permitted  to  find  their 
true  balance  in  a  fair  and  o^n  marketplace. 
Given  that  set  of  economie  circumstances, 
the  paper  industry,  you  ,can  be  sure,  will 
work  wonders  too. 


VIETNAM  VETS  PAID  TllEIR  DUES— 
WE  MUST  PAY  OURS 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  NXW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  9,  1974 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
met  with  the  leadership  Qt  the  Long  Is- 
land Collegiate  Veterans  yorum,  &  group 
of  Vietnam-era  veterans  concerned  about 
the  plight  of  their  counterparts  who 
fought  in  this  Nation's  most  unpopular 
war.  These  thousands  of  young  men  are 
now  hard  pressed  to  meet  skyrocketing 
educational  costs,  particularly  in  those 
States  with  high  costs  of  living  such  as 
New  York.  Further,  man^  of  them  ex- 
perience untolerable  "refltape"  In  the 
bureaucratic  morass  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  when  seeking  the  assist- 
ance this  country  owes  them. 

While  I  was  pleased  tjiat  the  House 
unanimously  passed  the  Veterans  Re- 
adjustment Act  this  past  February,  in- 
creasing veterans  educational  benefits  by 
nearly  14  percent,  benefit*  for  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  still  fall  embarrassingly 
short  of  those  benefits  extended  to  World 
War  n  veterans. 

Vietnam-era  veterans  attempting  to 
attend  college  full-time  In  New  York 
State  just  cannot  meet  costs  for  tuition, 
books  and  meals,  not  to  speak  of  his  nor- 
mal and  essential  living  expenses.  Fur- 
ther, Mr.  Speaker,  veteriuis  are  being 
penalized  doubly  by  not  being  able  to 
receive,  in  reality  If  not  on  paper,  scholar- 
ships or  additional  student  loan  benefits. 

GI  bill  participation  in  New  York  State 
is  a  full  10  percent  lower  than  the  na- 
ticMial  average,  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  simply  are  not  allotlng  our  New 
York  veterans  a  living  subsistence  on 
which  they  can  exist. 

I  have  recently  introduced  legislation 
which  would  provide  Federal  supple- 
ments to  those  veterans  fnom  high  cost- 
of-living  areas  to  enable  ithem  to  meet 
the  skjrrocketing  educational  costs  that 
confront  them.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
will  move  quickly  to  compensate  the 
thousands  of  men  who  thlsKatlcxi  begged 
to  serve — but  who  are  now  being  asked 
to  beg. 

As  one  who  had  to  caQ  upon  the  GI 
bill  to  complete  my  own  Mucatlon  fol- 
lowing my  separation  from  service  fol- 
lowing the  Korean  conflict,  I  know  how 
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much  an  adequate  allowance  means  to 
those  men  who  are  trying  to  build  a 
civilian  career  for  the  years  ahead. 


DANGERS  OF  "DETENTE' 


HON.  BEN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday.  April  9,  1974 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  clear  that,  were  it 
not  for  "trade"  with  the  West,  the  Soviet 
economic  system  would  fall  beneath  the 
self-imposed  burden  of  gross  mismanage- 
ment. 

It  is  becoming  clear,  sdso,  that  \mder 
the  thin  guise  of  "detente,"  such  "trade  " 
is  the  Soviet  leaders'  only  hope  for  fur- 
thering their  determined  drive  for  world 
domination. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  been  pointing 
to  one  very  serious  fact  of  international 
life: 

Exportation  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  U.S. 
technology,  industrial  know-how.  and 
capital  equipment  has  reached  such  pro- 
portions that  our  Defense  and  Intelli- 
gence Establishments  fear  for  oui-  secu- 
rity. 

For  example,  these  highly  competent 
U.S.  sources  estimate  that  the  sale  of 
U.S.  equipment  for  manufacture  of  pre- 
cision miniature  ball  bearings,  together 
with  the  sale  of  United  States  and  British 
computer  technology,  have  expedited  de- 
velopment of  Soviet  MIRV's  by  at  least  2 
to  4  years. 

In  short,  continued  export  of  highly 
sophisticated  U.S.  technology  to  our 
prime  adversary,  the  Soviet  Union,  pre- 
sents beyond  doubt,  a  twofold  threat  to 
this  coimtry: 

First,  U.S.  technology  and  capital 
equipment,  provided  on  easy  credit  to  the 
U.S.SJI.,  in  concert  with  Soviet  slave  or 
semlslave  labor,  constitutes  a  direct 
threat  to  our  economy.  Such  long-estab- 
lished Soviet  economic  warfare  practices 
as  "dumping"  threatens  the  security  of 
the  American  worker  and  the  industry 
which  employs  him. 

Second.  A  10-year  study  by  the  Hoover 
Institution  at  Stanford  University  has 
established  that  the  Soviets  have  yet 
been  unable  to  develop  a  technology 
worthy  of  the  description  "advanced." 
What  may  be  as  much  as  90  percent  of 
Soviet  technology  continues  imported 
from  the  West,  or  copied  from  the  West, 
or  obtained  from  the  West  via  military 
and  industrial  espionage.  Naturally,  the 
primary  beneficiary  of  this  has  been  the 
Soviet  military  Industrial  complex  which, 
as  I  speak,  continues  to  build  a  massive 
ultramodern  Red  military  machine 
against  us. 

I  have  received  disturbing  reports  re- 
garding a  continuing  and  increasing  flow 
of  sophisticated  American  technology  to 
the  Soviets  and  to  some  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  governments.  Most  of  the  technol- 
ogy being  transferred  has  a  direct  mili- 
tary application. 

Apparently,  we  have  a  Secretary  of 
State  who  fails,  simply,  to  imderstand 
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this  two-pronged  economic  and  military 
threat  in  progress  against  us  in  the  name 
of  "trade."  and  in  the  name  of  "detente." 
It  Is  shocking  that,  in  today's  world 
particulary,  a  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
could  fail  in  such  understanding.  Yet,  in 
recent  testimony  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  the  Trade  Reform 
Act  of  1973,  Mr.  Kissinger  blithely  dis- 
missed this  continued  Soviet  military 
buildup  as  of  no  concern  to  him.  Simi- 
larly, he  made  clear  that  he  finds  no 
cause  to  worry  about  this  continued  out- 
flow of  military-relevant  U.S.  technology 
into  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  war  ma- 
chine. 

That  I  am  not  alone  in  my  concei^n  for 
this  problem  and,  worse,  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  failure  to  see  it  as  a  prob- 
lem, is  an  excellent  article  in  the  March 
28,  1974,  issue  of  the  Machinist,  published 
by  the  National  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers. 

I  congratulate  the  editors  of  the  Ma- 
chinist and  the  article's  author  for  their 
courage  and  perception  in  presenting 
this  problem  to  the  union's  membership: 
To  Russia  Wrrn  Love — Aerospacx  Know- 
How,  Faizx  IF  Soviets  Relax  Tensioits 
The  Nixon  Administration  Is  offering  Amer- 
ican aerospace  technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  the  reward  for  relaxing  political  and 
military  tensions  around  the  world. 

Negotiations  already  are  underway  be- 
tween the  Soviet  government  and  Boeing 
Lockheed  and  McDonneU  Douglas  Corps 

Earlier  this  month,  a  Lockheed  wlde-bodled 
Jet  tramqx>rt,  the  L^lOll,  was  flown  into 
Moscow  for  a  demonstration  flight.  It  was  the 
first  time  a  VS.  wlde-bodled  aircraft  had 
been  permitted  inside  Russia.  A  team  of  25 
technicians  and  salesmen  accompanied  the 
400-passenger  aircraft. 

Mcwe  recently,  a  six-man  delegation  from 
McDonneU  Douglas  arrived  in  the  Commu- 
nist capital. 

According  to  a  cc^yrlghted  report  In  the 
current  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  Soviet  Union  is  seeking  VJ&  help 
to  buUd  a  commerlcal  Jet  ah-craft  complex 
In  Russia  that  would  employ  more  than  80  - 
000  aerospace  workers— twice  the  Ubor  force 
at  Boeing  or  McDonneU  Douglas 

In  the  article.  Editor  Benjamin  P.  Shem- 
mer  writes  that  "export  of  American  know- 
how  to  buUd  the  multlplant  Russian  complex 
la  one  of  the  several  conditions  laid  down  by 
Soviet  negotiators  as  a  prerequisite  for  buy- 
ing up  to  30  wlde-bodled  U.S.  Jet  trans- 
ports." 

The  U.S.  manufacturers  are  understand- 
ably anxious  to  make  such  a  sale  which  could 
run  up  to  »500  mUllon. 

Discussions,  Schemmer  reports,  have  been 
going  on  between  the  Russians  and  the  three 
U.S.  manufacturers  since  last  October  He 
explains: 

Russian  negotiators  have  pegged  annual 
output  of  the  proposed  new  Soviet  plant  at 
over  100  planes.  This  would  equal  almoev 
naif  of  all  commercial  tranq>orts  buUt  by 
XLS.  aerospace  workers  In  1972  and  more 
than  athlrd  of  all  large  U.S.  Jet  transports 
delivered  last  year. 

According  to  Schemmer.  the  Soviets  want 
to  pay  for  a  large  part  of  tbelr  new  manu- 
facturlng  c(Hnplex  by  i^set  sales  of  aircraft 
from  the  new  Russian  factory  to  be  sold  in 
the  USA. 

At  the  same  tane,  Soviet  officials  are  press- 
hig  for  an  international  airworthiness  treaty 
that  would  permit  Soviet  planes  to  operate 
and  be  sold  in  the  VS.  "as  if  they  had  al- 
ready been  oertlflcated  to  the  FAA's  strin- 
gent  airworthiness  standards." 

The  only  comment  by  the  Aerospace  In- 
dustries Association  on  the  sensational  report 
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was  that  the  Administration  was  encourag- 
ing the  industry  to  seU  to  the  Soviets. 

The  Administration's  position  was  out- 
lined this  month  in  a  little-noticed  address 
by  William  J.  Casey,  then  Under  Secretarj- 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs.  Casey  ha^ 
since  been  promoted  to  the  Presidencv  of 
the  Export -Import  Bank.  Addressing  repre- 
Eentatlves  of  70  U.S.  corporations,  he  pre- 
dicted "  a  gradual  easing  of  the  restrictions 
on  technological  exports"  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  nations  of  the  Communist  bloc. 

He  added  that  the  rate  of  relaxation  "will 
depend  In  part  on  progress  in  other  areas, 
particularly  in  the  reduction  of  political  and 
military  tensions.  We  believe  increasing  tech- 
nology trade  wlU  yield  not  only  increasing 
ecnomlc  gains  but  also  political  retiu-ns  ' 
he  said. 

Casey  admitted  that  some  security  prob- 
lems may  arise,  but  expressed  confidence  in 
the  U.S.  Government's  abUity  to  surmount 
them.  He  summed  it  up  this  way: 

"There  are  those  who  fear  any  flow  of 
technology  to  the  East  on  secvirlty  grounds 
or  on  the  grounds  that  seUlng  a  share  in  oiu- 
technology-base  would  permit  the  socialist 
countries  to  undermine  the  U.S.  share  of  the 
world  market. 

"Both  of  these  possibilities  must  be 
viewed  seriously.  I  have  every  confidence, 
however,  that  our  export  control  procedures 
will  instu*  us  against  undue  risk  to  our  na- 
tional security.  I  am  confident  also  that  so 
long  as  we  continue  to  Invest  our  resource? 
and  our  best  talents  in  technological  innova- 
tion we  will  retain  our  world  leadership  in 
technology  in  all  those  areas  vital  to  our 
security  and  to  oxir  economic  programs. 

"In  any  case,  surely  we  cannot  maintain 
our  leadership  position  by  standing  pat  or 
by  attempting  to  lock  up  the  benefits  of  our 
technology  for  our  exclusive  tise.  .  .  ." 

Reportedly  the  Pentagon  spokesmen  on 
the  interdepartmental  committee  handling 
this  question  vote  against  relaxing  restric- 
tions on  selUng  U.S.  aerospace  technology. 
Each  time  they  are  outvoted  by  the  State 
and  Commerce  Departments. 


FEDERAL    CIVILIAN    EMPLOYMENT 
FEBRUARY  1973 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OT  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1974 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  a 
release  highlighting  the  February  1974 
civilian  personnel  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal 
Expenditures: 

Pederai.     Crvn-iAN    Emplotment.    FtajtuAar 
1974 

Total  civilian  employment  in  the  Execu- 
tive. Legislative  and  Judicial  Branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  February  1974 
was  3,837,156  as  compared  with  2,803.809  in 
the  preceding  month  of  January — a  net  In- 
crease of  24,347.  Total  pay  for  January  1974, 
the  latest  month  for  which  actual  expendi- 
tures are  available,  was  $3,051,874,000. 

Employment  Ui  the  LeglsUtlve  Branch  In 
February  totaled  S4.S33— an  hierease  of  514. 
and  the  Judicial  Branch  Increased  418  dur- 
ing the  month  to  a  total  of  9.869. 

Theee  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expendi- 
tures. 

KXSCL'TrVE  RANCH 

Civilian  employment  in  the  Executive 
Branch  In  February  1974,  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  month  of  January  and  with 
February  a  year  ago,  follows: 
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April  9,  1974. 


Fuh  time  irt 

permaneal 

positioiB 


Change 


Temporary 
part  time,  etc. 


Change 


Total 
employment 


Change 


MonHily  dMnfe: 

January  1974 P  .„  ,„ 

February  1974 " -  ItlliS 

U-month  china:                                       " 2.443,831 

February  1973 ,  .„  ,^ 

February  1974. --::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:;:::::;:  liiiill 


+9.865 


+6.i05 


I 


325, 877 
339.  427 

318,  199 
339,  427 


+13,550 
+21,228 


2,759,850 
2,783,265 

2,755,832 
2,783,265 


+23.415 
+27.433 


Some  highlights  with  respect  to  Execu- 
tive Brknch  emplopnent  for  the  month  of 
February  1974  are: 

Total  employment  of  executive  agencies 
shows  an  Increase  of  23,416  during  the 
month  to  a  total  of  3,783,285.  Major  In- 
creases were  In  Treasury  with  9.953,  Defense 
with  6.149,  Agriculture  with  2.777,  Veterans 
with  1.725  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare with  1,603. 

The  full-time  permanent  employment 
level  of  3.443J38  reported  for  February  re- 
flects a  net  Increase  during   the  month  of 


9365.  Major  Increases  were  In  Defense  with 
3,023  and  Postal  Service  with  2,863. 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  ascal  year 
1974  there  was  a  net  Increase  ol  22,138  em- 
ployees in  full-time  permanent  positions. 
This  represents  an  Increase  of  24,014  among 
the  civilian  agencies  and  a  decrease  of  1,876 
in  Defense  agencies. 

Temporary  and  part-time  employment  in 
February  Increased  13,550  to  a  total  of  339,- 
427.  Major  increases  were  Jn  Treasury  with 
9.107,  Agriculture  with  2,760  and  Defense 
with  2,095.  The  largest  decrease  was  in  Post- 
al Service  with  3.219. 

FULL-TIME  PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT 


Total  employment  inside  the  United  States 
increased  22,109  in  February  to  a  total  of 
2,638,869.  Total  employment  outside  the 
United  States  increased  1,$06  during  the 
month  to  a  total  of  144,396. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  tabulation,  excerpted  from 
the  Joint  Committee  report,  on  person- 
nel employed  full-time  in  permanent  po- 
sitions by  executive  branch  agencies  dur- 
ing February  1974,  showing  comparisons 
with  June  1972,  June  1973  and  the 
budget  estimates  for  June  1974: 


Mtior  tfeades 


June  1972    June  1973 


February 
1974 


Estimated  ' 

June  30,  , 

1974  ' 


Major  agencies 


June  1972    June  1973 


f^bruary 
1974 


Estimate  ', 

June  30, 
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Africultu  re 

ConHMTM . 

Defense: 

Civil  functions 

Military  hinctions... 1 

HeaWi.  Education,  and  Welfare 

Housini  and  Urban  DtvtIopinMt 

Interior 

Justice 

Ubor 

ytate ''[["[.][[[][ 

Afency  for  International  Development .  . 

Transportation 

Trassery 

Atomic  Enorfv  Coainiissioo 

Civil  Sorvica  Commission 


82,511 

81,715 

28.412 

28,300 

30,585 

29,971 

009,548 

957,310 

105, 764 

114,307 

15,200 

15. 820 

56,892 

56,771 

45,446 

45,496 

12,339 

12,468 

22.699 

22,578 

11.719 

10,108 

67,232 

67,885 

95,728 

98,087 

6.836 

7,145 

5,260 

5,911 

78. 385 
28,104 

28,544 

956, 861 

123, 035 

15.088 

56.952 

46,857 

12,217 

22,732 

9,468 

67,410 

102, 976 

7,301 

6,198 


80,200 
28,600 

28.700 

9%,  600 

3  123,900 

14,800 

58,900 

48,900 

12,700 

23,400 

9,900 

69,500 

104,700 

7,400 

6,100 


Envirtnmental  Protection  Agency 

Genenl  Services  Administration 

Natiotal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administratian 

Panama  Canal 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  Administration 

Tenntssee  Valley  Authority .,.."] 

U.S.  Information  Agency .     "_ 

Veterans  Administration ]" 

All  otier  agencies. 

Contingencies 


7,835 
36,002 
27,428 
13, 777 

5,791 

3,916 
14,001 

9,255 
163,179 
33,499 


8,270 
35,  721 
25,955 
13,680 

4,607 

4,050 
13,995 

9,048 
170,616 
34,603 


8,651 

9,200 

35,768 

37,  20j 

25,531 

25,000 

13,553 

14,000 

3,387 

3,100 

3,924 

4,100 

13,486 

14,000 

3,854 

9,100 

172,441 

173.  400 

35. 037 

37,300 



2,000 

ii<:  0h!'/.'l'«i'    1,910,854    1,874,417    1,882  751 

U.S.  Pbstal  Service 594,834      ' s*i2»3       661.087 


1,942,700 
537,900 


Total '. 


2,505,688    2,421,700    2,«43,838      2,480,600 


I  ?"!1'^  ^SS*"^  '"  "^*  '•*"'*•'  "locument  submitted  by  the  President  on  Feb.  4  1974 
^VL    "?'   •"""  PO*""""  i"^n*nd  in  proposed  Uansfer  of  SL  Elizabeths  HospiUI  to  the  District 
Of  Columbia. 
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IS  THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  RECEIV- 
ING A  PAIR  RETURN  FOR  THEIR 
OIL  SHALE  LANDS?— PART  H 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fourth 
in  the  series  of  six  Federal  prototype  oil 
shale  program  leases  was  put  up  for  bids 
today.  On  ^le  was  the  second  Utah  oil 
shale  tract,  U-b,  that  has  reserves  of  265 
milUon  barrels  of  shale  oil. 

Only  two  bids  were  received  on  today's 
offering.  A  consortium  of  Phillips,  Sun, 
and  Sohio  was  the  high  bidder  at  $45,- 
107.200.  Another  consortium  of  five  small 
independents  was  the  only  other  bid  at 
$11,500,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  continue  to  be  very  con- 
cerned with  the  results  of  the  bidding  on 
these  extraordinarily  rich  public  energy 
resources.  Of  the  four  highest  bids,  three 
of  them  have  been  within  one  penny  of 
each  other  in  the  amount  paid  i)er  bar- 
rel for  shale  oU  reserves.  The  U-a  tract, 
however,  Inrought  almost  twice  the  per- 
barrel  bonus  bid  as  the  others.  Why  is 
this? 


It  is  particularly  difficult  to  under- 
stand, given  some  other  facts;  U-b  had 
more  shale  oil  reserves  thftn  U-a  and  will 
require  the  same  mining  techniques,  but 


1 
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still  brought  $30  million  less.  The  fol- 
lowing chart  makes  the  figures  somewhat 
easier  to  imderstand: 


Estimated 

recoverable 

oil  shale 

reserves 

(from  DO  I 

FEIS.  in 

billions  of 

barrels) 


Estimated 

recoverable 

oil  shale 

resources 

(from  DOI 

FEIS, in 

billions  of 

barrels) 


High  bonus 
bid 


Bonus  bid 

per  barrel 

reserves 

(cwts) 


Bonus  bid 

per  barrel 

resources 

(cents) 


Gulf-Standard  (C-a) 

Arco,  Ashland.  Tosco,  and  Shell  (C-b) 

Phillips  and  Sun  (U-a) 

Phillips,  Sun  and  Sohio  (U-b) 


1.326 
.723 
.24U 
.2657 


4.07 

{219,305,600 

11 

.9 

5.2 

.723 

117,788,000 

11 

.3 

16.3 

.2444 

75,596,800 

31 

.9 

30  9 

.2658 

45, 107, 200 

11 

l97 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  must  explain  this  disparity  to 
the  American  public.  Why  has  the  U-a 
tract  brought  twice  what  its  neighbor, 
U-b  has?  Why  have  per-barrel  bids,  ex- 
cept for  U-a,  not  varied  more  than  a 
penny  despite  a  rapidly  inflating  dollar, 
the  supposed  impact  of  competitive 
bidding,  and  a  shortage  of  domestic 
crude  oil  supplies?  Why  is  this  two-fold 
disparity  being  allowed  to  go  xmexam- 
ined  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  today's  oil  shale  tract 
leasing  had  brought  what  the  last  had, 
the  American  people  suid  the  Federal 


Treasury  would  be  over  $37  million 
richer.  If  all  four  tracts  brought  bonus 
bids  at  the  30.9  cents  per  bftrrel  rate,  al- 
most three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
in  additional  payments  would  have  been 
received.  As  it  stands  now,  the  sales  of 
these  publicly  owned  energy  resources 
have  brought  less  than  $300  mUlion— 
and  up  to  40  percent  of  that  amount 
stands  to  be  dismissed  under  "incen- 
tive" provisions  of  the  oil  shale  leases. 
Payments  to  the  public  for  land  rent- 
als— at  50  cents  per  acre  per  year — and 
royalties  are  a  pittance — so  low  as  to  be 
an  insult  to  the  American  public  that 
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will  be  charged  a  flat  rate  for  the  retsdl 
purchase  of  what  was  theirs  in  the  first 
place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  will  proceed  with 
an  investigation  into  the  return  yielded 
under  the  prototype  program  for  these 
lands.  Is  the  public  receiving  a  fair 
market  value?  Or  are  the  American  peo- 
ple being  taken  for  a  ride — once  on  the 
sale  of  their  property  to  a  private  in- 
dustry that  has  just  posted  unprece- 
dented annual  profit  levels,  and  again  on 
the  resale  of  the  refined  product  at  the 
retail  level? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  presented 
by  the  results  of  the  Federal  prototype 
program  gives  us  much  food  for  thought 
on  several  areas:  how  can  we  act  to 
prevent  the  majors  from  controlling  en- 
ergy resources  by  outbidding  capital- 
poor  independents?  Will  this  program, 
and  other  Federal  energy  initiatives, 
continue  to  allow  majors  to  get  a  grip  on 
both  resources  and  technology  that  in- 
dependents will  never  be  able  to  break? 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  carefully 
review  these  potentially  reckless  give- 
aways of  the  public  domain. 


MINEOLA,  N.Y.,  PUBLIC  AND  SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES  TO  HONOR  PORTU- 
GUESE AMERICANS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  ft>eaker,  during  the 
week  of  April  21  to  27,  we  will  be  cele- 
brating NaticMial  Library  Week.  During 
this  period,  the  school  libraries  and  the 
pubUc  library  of  Mineola,  N.Y.,  located 
in  my  congressional  district,  will  be  spon- 
soring a  q;>ecial  program  to  honor  Portu- 
guese Americans  living  in  the  area.  The 
week's  activities  will  include  a  series  of 
student  presentations,  a  lecture  and  a 
program  featuring  Portuguese  food  and 
drinks.  This  seems  to  me  a  wonderful 
way  to  give  special  recognition  to  the 
many  Portuguese  Americans  living  in 
and  around  Mineola,  whose  unique  cul- 
ture and  traditions  have  served  to  enrich 
American  society  as  a  whole. 

The  Portuguese  first  came  to  Mineola 
from  the  old  country  back  in  1946.  They 
felt  at  home  in  Mineola  because  of  its 
strong  sense  of  community,  and  in  no 
time,  they  began  to  develop  strong  and 
lasting  ties  with  the  area.  The  Portu- 
guese-American population  in  Mineola 
has  experienced  an  annual  growth  rate 
of  approximately  20  to  30  percent,  and 
they  are  now  some  4,500  strong.  They 
are  among  the  most  law-abiding,  peace- 
loving  people  on  earth;  surely,  their 
presence  is  an  asset  to  any  community. 

Many  of  the  Portuguese  in  Mineola.  in 
fact  about  98  percent,  are  in  the  con- 
struction industry.  Dedicated  and  in- 
novative workers,  they  have  contributed 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
area  In  more  ways  than  (me.  Their  rich 
culture  and  enduring  virtues  as  a  people 
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have  enhanced  the  qiiallty  of  life  in 
Mineola:  they  Justly  deserve  the  tribute 
that  will  be  given  to  them  by  the  com- 
munity during  National  Library  Week. 
For  their  lasting  contributions  to  the 
Mineola  area,  I  join  in  saying  "Multo 
obrigado". 


BECOMING  AN  AMERICAN 


HON.  JOHN  B.  CONLAN 

or  ABIZOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ttiesday.  April  9,  1974 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  thousands 
of  foreign  citizens  come  to  America  as 
immigrants  each  yesu-.  Many  of  them  are 
penniless  refugees.  All  of  them  seek  new 
(4>portunities  in  a  land  of  freedom. 

More  immigrants  eventually  become 
US.  citizens  at  naturalization  ceremo- 
nies held  monthly  in  U.S.  District  Courts 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  Arizona,  such 
ceremonies  are  held  in  Phoenix  and 
Tucson,  where  scores  of  new  citizens  each 
year  freely  choose  this  country  as  their 
own,  promising  to  protect  and  defend 
the  U.S.  Constituti<m  and  their  fellow 
Americans  from  all  threats  at  home  and 
abroad. 

These  naturalization  ceremonies  afford 
all  Americans  a  unique  opportunity  to 
reflect  upon  our  own  good  fortunes.  They 
reafOrm  our  determination  that  promise, 
hope,  and  opportunity  are  matters  of  re- 
ality, not  mere  rhetoric,  for  all  who  come 
to  our  shores.  And  they  allow  native 
Americans  the  chance  to  extend  a  warm, 
sincere  w^come  to  new  citizens,  who  like 
them  now  equally  share  the  freedoms 
and  responsibilities  that  make  America 
great. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  inspiring  commentary 
on  one  such  naturalization  ceremony  in 
Boston  was  recently  published  in  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  a  new  American  citizen,  and  I  am 
sure  reflects  the  feelings  of  many  who 
have  shared  this  wonderful  experience. 

The  article  follows: 

Becoming  an  Akxucan 
(By  Joy  GervUle-BeMhe) 

I'm  one  of  59  Immigrants  just  sworn  in  as 
American  citizens  ber«  In  Boaton. 

Some  of  my  American  friends  have  asked : 
Why  do  you  want  to  Join  us,  particularly 
now? 

It's  hard  to  say.  In  cut  and  dried  terms.  It's 
a  sense  of  the  time  being  right.  Seven  years 
ago,  when  I  came  here  from  Europe,  I 
couldn't  have  done  It.  Even  two  years  ago 
I  couldnt. 

But  now,  whatever  the  tiumotl  besetting 
the  United  States,  I  want  to  belong.  I  want 
to  participate,  to  vote.  I  don't  want  to  go  on 
living,  working,  and  paying  taxes  here  as  an 
outsider. 

I  don't  love  my  country  of  origin  any  less 
because  of  this,  but  my  affectioDs  have  broad- 
ened. Instead  of  criticizing  America,  as  I 
once  did,  I  want  to  do  my  part  to  help,  how- 
ever small  my  contribution  might  be.  Deep 
Inside  I  know  that  this  la  the  thing  to  do. 
It's  a  matter  of  feeling  rather  than  cold 
reasoning. 

The  oath-taUng  ceremony  has  strength- 
ened the  desire  to  belong  by  making  me  feel 
wanted. 
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I  had  expected  a  dingy  courtroom  and  a 
hustle  of  officialdom,  but  it  wasn't  like  that. 
Under  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  District  Court- 
room No.  2  at  Boston's  John  W.  McCormack 
BuUdlng  was  light  and  dignified.  ThU  was  the 
first  sitting   in   it  since  the  redecorating. 

One  by  one  the  new  citizens  filed  in;  all 
ages  and  many  different  ethnic  origins.  The 
youngest  was  a  smiimg  Asian  girl,  seven  or 
eight  years  old.  who  was  accompanied  by  her 
adc^tive  American  mother. 

Two  officials  of  the  Justice  Department 
greeted  each  of  us  with  patient,  gentle  coxu- 
tesy.  Sitting  on  my  right  was  a  beautiful 
Asian  woman,  next  to  her  an  Irishman.  A 
woman  behind  me  patted  me  on  the  shoul- 
der: "You  British,  too?"  On  my  left  was  a 
Portuguese  girl  from  the  Azores. 

Half  an  hour  before  the  sitting  was  due  to 
start  we  signed  our  citizenship  papers  on  a 
table  In  the  center  of  the  room.  After  the 
signing  two  women  wearing  the  peaked  caps 
of  the  American  Legion  handed  each  of  us 
a  tiny  Stars  and  Stripes. 

There  was  a  last-minute  arrival — a  girl  in 
her  20's  with  long,  dark  hair  falling  over  her 
shoulders.  She  might  have  been  ItaUan  or 
Portuguese.  The  clerks  who  had  helped  with 
the  signing  had  left,  but  the  girl  wasn't 
scolded  for  being  late.  As  patiently  as  before 
the  two  officials  reopened  their  briefcases 
and  found  the  documents  tar  her  to  sign. 

Promptly  at  10  a.m.  the  judge  was  ushered 
in.  He  noticed  the  huddle  of  friends  of  the 
new  citizens  pressed  against  the  door  and 
Invited  them  to  move  up  the  room  to  a  space 
still  awaiting  chairs  after  the  recent  re- 
decorating. A  friend  of  mine  found  a  seat 
in  the  witness  box. 

All  59  of  us  stood  with  right  hand  raised 
while  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  adminis- 
tered. 

Then  the  judge  spoke,  and  what  he  said 
was  warm  and  moving.  He  told  ua  that  his 
grandparents  were  ItAllan  immigrants.  I 
learned  afterwards  that  ta«  was  Judge  Joseph 
L.  Tauro,  whose  father  Is  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  His 
grandfather  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade. 

"The  great  strength  of  this  country," 
Judge  Tauro  began,  "is  caused  by  occasions 
such  as  this  when  men  and  women  such  a.s 
yourselves,  flUed  with  hop«,  high  expecUtlon 
and  determination.  Join  hands  In  voluntary 
association  with  native  Americans  in  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  SUtes  of 
America." 

His  grandparents,  he  said,  came  to  the  U.S. 
with  no  funds.  "But  nonetheless  they  had 
great  wealth:  that  of  health,  courage,  deter- 
mination, faith  in  the  American  dream  and 
faith  In  the  virtue  of  hard  work  and  in  the 
satisfaction  of  doing  a  job  weU,  both  as  a 
matter  of  personal  pride  and  as  a  means  for 
elevating  the  living  standard  of  their  family. 
I  remember  them  well,  with  great  love  and, 
as  I  get  older.  Increasing  respect." 

"But  occasions  such  as  this."  the  judge 
continued,  "bring  home  the  point  that  there 
really  wasn't  anything  unusual  about  my 
grandparents.  They  were  typical  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  foreign-bom  men  and  wom- 
en who  left  their  home  in  search  of  some- 
thing better  and  In  the  process  so  greatly  en- 
riched the  quality  of  life  In  America. 

"They  were  typical  of  you.  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, all  of  differing  backgrounds,  different 
training  and  different  traditions,  but,  none- 
theless, sharing  a  common  purpose:  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  principles  and  Ideas  of  this 
great  country  and  a  determination  to  pre- 
serve and  enhance  those  principles  and  ideals 
for  generations  to  come." 

"My  fellow  Americans.  I  welcome  you,"  he 
concluded. 

Thank  you.  Judge  Tauro,  for  mi^ung  us 
feel  wanted. 
Thank  you,  America. 
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THE  MILWAT7KEE  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1974 

Mr.  ZABIiOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day evening  the  Milwaukee  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  the  sponsorship  of  Mr. 
Robert  A.  Uihlein,  Jr.,  chairman  and 
president  of  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co., 
made  its  Washington  debut  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Center.  This  lOth  and  last  program 
of  the  orchestra's  eastern  tour  left  no 
doubt  to  those  in  attendance  that  the 
Milwaukee  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
among  the  best  of  the  major  American 
symphony  orchestras. 

The  Blilwaukee  Symphony  Orchestra, 
organized  only  15  years  ago  is  the  young- 
est of  the  28  maJcMT  American  symphony 
orchestras.  It  has  developed  into  a  re- 
sourceful, warm,  professional  and  well 
balanced  ensemble  orchestra  offering 
Mllwaukeeans  and  now  all  Americans 
great  symphony  music. 

In  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
April  6  edition  of  The  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal and  The  MUwaukee  Sentinel  respec- 
tively, Mr.  Walter  Monfried  reported  on 
the  warm  and  spontaneous  acclaim  of 
the  capacity  audience  while  Mrs.  Jane 
Berdes  captm^  the  beauty  and  excel- 
lence of  the  Milwaukee  Symphony's  per- 
fwmance  last  Friday  at  the  Kennedy 
Center.  I  am  privileged  to  place  these  ar- 
ticles in  the  Rkcokd  at  this  point  and  rec- 
ommoid  it  to  the  enjoyable  reading  of  all 
who  appreciate  great  music. 

rProm  the  MUwaukee  Journal.  Apr.  6.  1974] 
D.C.  Pmaisks  Sriu>aoNT.  Too 


By  Walter  Moafrled 

Wabhikcton,  D.C— "So  shines  a  good  deed 
la  a  natighty  world,"  aa  the  bard  obeerved. 

The  Milwaukee  Symphony  Orchestra,  with 
Kenneth  Scbermerhom  conducting  and  his 
wUe,  Oarold  Neblett.  as  guest  singer,  scored 
so  striking  a  success  with  Mahler's  I\>urth 
Symphony  in  New  York  Thursday  that  word 
of  It  reached  the  national  capital  Immedi- 
ately. 

So,  for  Friday  night's  concert  In  ttie  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
here,  the  local  management  asked  that  the 
Mahler  l>e  given  in  place  of  the  scheduled 
Prokoflev  Fifth.  Permission  was  granted. 

The  response  of  the  capacity  audience  of 
a,700  was  a  truly  remarkable  one.  Washing- 
ton, Uke  New  York,  consistently  attracts 
dosiens  of  the  nation's  and  world's  llnest 
orcheatras.  Yet  the  people  in  Friday's  audi- 
ence were  heard  to  say  excitedly  of  the  MU- 
waukee Orchestra:  "terrtflc."  "Just  great" 
•aa  "as  good  as  any  orchestra  we've  heard." 

The  qmkeaman  who  announced  the  change 
In  the  Friday  program  also  noted  that  the 
event  was  being  underwritten  by  the  Jos 
Schllts  Brewing  Co.  and  added:  Schllta 
supports  music  so  much  that  you  might  say 
When  you're  out  of  SchUtz.  you're  out  of 
money." 

After  the  Mahler  symphony,  in  which  Miss 
Neblett  again  sang  most  affecUngly,  pianist 
Otry  Orairman  Joined  the  orchestra  In 
Rh^MOdy  on  a  Theme  of  Paganlnl."  the 
Snsst  oomposttlon  ever  turned  out  by  the 
revered  Rachmanhu^.  Oraffman.  who  has  mo- 
peared  befon  many  Milwaukee  and  Wiscon- 
sin audiences,  wm  utterly  brilliant  In  his 
beloved,  familiar  mastopiece. 

Again  Schermerhom  elected  to  close  his 
program  with  a  famous  overture,  this  tlm* 
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the  "Carnival"  of  Dvorak.  This  razzle-dazale 
number  was  applauded  so  long  tmd  so  heart- 
ily that  Schermerhorn  graciously  granted  an 
encore  of  the  same  sensational  variety,  the 
"Corsair"  of  Berlioz. 

The  two  leading  music  critics  of  the  capi- 
tal, Paul  Hume  of  the  Washington  Poet  and 
Irving  Lowens  of  the  Washington  Star-News, 
had  pleasant  remarks  t.bout  the  Milwaukee 
visitors. 

"Schermerhorn  showed  strong  gifts  as  the 
trainer  of  an  orchestra  that  responded  to  his 
alert  direction  with  admiraMe  results,"  Hume 
commented.  "The  orchestra  has  a  solid  sound 
without  the  grand  sonorities.  Precision 
through  the  rhythmic  changes  in  the  Mahler 
symphony  was  notable.  Coordination  m  the 
Rachmaninoff  was  not  always  immaculate. 
There  was  some  elegant  solo  playing  from  all 
divisions  of  the  orchestra." 

Lowens  pronounced  the  orchestra  surpris- 
ingly good.  "With  so  many  flue  orchestras  ac- 
tive, Milwaukee's  can  stand  comparison  with 
the  best,"  he  s&ld.  "It  made  a  good  Impres- 
sion." 

"Schermerhorn  conducted  Mahler  earn- 
estly but  not  memorably.  Mahler  doesn't 
seem  his  cup  of  tea.  Schermtrhorn  seemed  to 
be  pushing  too  hard  to  liw  up  to  his  ad- 
vance notices.  The  next  time  he  and  his 
talented  colleagues  come  to  Washington,  it 
would  be  good  if  there  were  less  razzle-dazzle 
and  more  musical  content." 
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[From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Apr.  6,  1974) 

Symphony  Adds  Laursls  in  DC. 

(By   Jane  Bertfcs) 

Washington,   D.C— When  the  Milwaukee 

Symphony  Orchestra  debuted  16  years  ago, 

I  remember  listening  from  oae  of  those  Pabst 

Theater  top  balcony  stilted  seats  and  being 

thrilled  at  the  opening  night  epectacle  with 

Its  pronUse  to  Milwaukeeans  of  luture  great 

music. 

Friday  night,  the  orchestra,  authorita- 
tively directed  by  a  loose  limbed  and  dashing 
Kenneth  Schermerhorn,  debuted  again,  this 
time  on  the  nation's  two  year  old  center- 
stage,  the  Kennedy  Center. 

In  its  first  Washington  performance,  the 
symphony  apparently  had  a  threefold  pur- 
pose m  choosing  the  exquisitely  Integrated 
and  formidable  program  of  romantic  and 
post  romantic  music. 

First,  they  acknowledged  the  honor  not 
only  of  being  included  in  the  prestigious 
international  orchestra  seriae  sponsored  by 
the  Washington  Performing  Arts  Society 
but  of  climaxing  the  series  as  well. 

They  did  so  by  asserting  a  splendid  ma- 
turity even  though  the  orchestra  is  only 
midway  through  its  second  decade  and  it 
Is  the  youngest  of  the  28  major  American 
symphony  orchestras. 

Secondly,  like  proper  visitors,  they  per- 
formed three  particularly  appropriate  works 
of  endearing  dazzle  by  great  European  com- 
posers who  had  strong  beliefs  about  Amer- 
ica's creative  future. 

The  evening  began  unconventionally  with 
Gustav  Mahler's  Joyful  Fourth  Symphony, 
written  in  1901.  Nothing  demonstrated  the 
appearance  of  yet  another  Jewel  in  the 
American  orchestra  firmament  so  well  as  this 
innovative  self  introduction. 

The  work  had  been  given  in  New  York's 
Carnegie  Hall  on  Thiirsday.  It  replaced  an- 
other far  different  musical  tribute  to  the 
soul  soaring  spirit  of  man.  Prokofiev's  Fifth 
Symphony. 

It  was  a  last  minute  substitution  and  gave 
Washington  a  glimpse  of  Cchermerhorn's 
wife,  Carol  Neblett. 

Conductor  Schermerhorn,  In  aqua  ruffles 
and  bolero  cutaway  tall,  produced  a  surfeit 
of  sounds  from  his  well  balMiced  ensemble 
now  grown  to  95,  one-third  women  Their 
work  on  the  Mahler  throughout  was  more 
than  mature,  rather  genuinely  beautiful. 
After  the  Intermission,  the  Joyous  explo- 


sive feeling  continued  with  the  guest  solo- 
ist, Gary  Oraffman.  in  the  '!Rhi4>sody  on  a 
Theme"  of  Paganlnl  by  Rachmaninoff 
which  the  composer  premiered  himself  in 
Philadelphia  In  1034. 

The  rhapsody  with  its  24  variations  in- 
cluding poignant  No.  18,  begs  for  brilliant 
but  keen  planlsm.  OraffmaB.  at  46,  Is  at 
the  height  of  his  virtuoso  powers  and  dis- 
played the  utmost  of  tender  and  electrlfyine 
reaches. 

The  program  was  the  tenth  and  last  of 
the  orchestra's  eastern  tour.  The  tour  was 
made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  Jos.  A 
Schlitz  Brewing  Co.  f 


CAPITOL  HILL  DAY  SCHOOL  HOLDS 
OPEN  HOUSJt 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 


OF    THE    DISTRICT    OF    COttJMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9,  1974 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  ef- 
forts to  bring  vitality  to  urban  neighbor- 
hoods, if  they  are  to  succeed,  will  depend 
on  a  diverse  mix  of  public  and  private 
efforts  to  assure  adequate  housing,  com- 
mercial services,  medical  care,  and  other 
services.  At  the  center  of  this  mix  are 
the  public,  private,  and  parachial  schools, 
for  they  determine  whether  the  city  can 
really  be  a  desirable  place  to  raise  a 
family. 

Just  a  few  blocks  from  where  we  sit 
today  is  a  school  which  understands  this 
precept  very  well.  Capitol  Hi|l  Day  School 
concentrates  on  making  its  urban  set- 
ting an  exciting  place  foi?  children  to 
grow  and  learn.  First,  the  achool  shapes 
Its  enrollment  to  reflect  tiie  heteroge- 
neous population,  economically  and  ra- 
cially, of  Capitol  HiU  and  Southwest 
Washington.  Second,  it  ha«  managed  to 
keep  tuition  quite  low  to  asiure  that  the 
school  is  available  to  families  of  average 
means,  and  it  provides  scholarship  as- 
sistance to  chUdren  from  low-Income  sit- 
uations. 

Finally,  it  concentrates  on  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  many  educational  re- 
sources available  to  the  public  through- 
out the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 
This  philosophy  is,  perhaps,  best  re- 
flected in  the  school's  field  tUp  program. 
Each  class  makes  an  average  of  30  excur- 
sions per  year— visiting  Washington's 
museums  and  historical  sites,  studying 
nature,  and  experiencing  contact  with  a 
wide  variety  of  cultures  atid  lifestyles 
which  are  f  oimd  in  our  city. 

Because  it  has  made  the  urban  envi- 
ronment a  positive  setting  f«r  educating 
children,  Capitol  Hill  Day  School  has 
in  its  6  years  of  existence  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  urban  community  that 
is  Capitol  Hill  and  Southeast  Washing- 
ton. 

The  public  will  have  a  chance  to  view 
the  work  of  this  school  firsthand  on 
April  21,  when  Capitol  Hill  holds  open 
house  at  its  two  campuses.  Between  3:30 
and  5:30  p.m.,  interested  citleens  are  in- 
vited to  visit  the  school  facilities  at  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  Information, 
212  East  Capitol  Street,  and  at  Christ 
Episcolpal  Church.  620  G  Street  SE. 
Though  it  is  housed  in  the  two  churches, 
the  school  is  nonreligious. 
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Visitors  will  have  a  chance  to  visit 
with  Capitol  Hill  parents  and  teachers, 
to  view  students  work  and  visit  their 
classrooms.  In  addition,  a  color  slide 
presentation  depicting  the  learning  expe- 
dience at  the  school  will  be  shown  at  the 
East  Capitol  campus.  A  school  bus  wUl 
be  available  to  transport  visitors  between 
the  two  campuses. 


DEADLINE  ON  UNLEADED  GASO- 
LINE MAY  BE  DIFFICULT  TO 
MEET 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1974 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
for  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Ken- 
tucky Independent  Gasoline  Marketers 
Association  which  presents  problems 
confronting  the  independent  gasoline 
marketer  as  well  as  some  major  market- 
ers of  gasoline  throughout  our  country. 

Let  me  point  out  that  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  sufScient  supplies  of  non- 
leaded  gasoline  will  not  be  available  in 
time  to  meet  the  deadline  of  July  1,  1974. 
While  the  purpose  behind  the  regulation 
is  no  doubt  a  good  one,  the  inability  of 
our  independent  marketers  to  obtain 
needed  supplies  of  unleaded  gasoline  or 
to  install  the  necessary  equipment  Is  a 
major  point  of  concern.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  reasonable  extension  of  this  dead- 
line would  be  a  wise  move,  and  one  very 
much  needed  by  our  large  number  of 
independent  marketers. 

KENTtrcKT  Independent  Gasoline 
Mabketkbs  Association, 

Louisville.  Ky.,  March  27, 1974 
Tim  Lee  Castkb, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Congkessman  Caster:  As  you  are 
aware,  the  EPA  regulations  on  unleaded  gaso- 
line are  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  on  July  1, 
1974,  with  very  stiff  fines  proposed  for  those' 
companies  that  do  not  comply  with  the  reg- 
ulations on  that  date.  Under  the  EPA  guide- 
lines, virtually  every  marketer  in  Kentucky 
wUl  be  required  to  comply  with  these  reg- 
ulations or  be  subject  to  the  penalties  pre- 
scribed. 

Most  of  the  Independent/private  brand 
marketers  In  Kentucky  are  experiencing 
extreme  difficulty  in  preparing  to  meet  the 
EPA  regulations  by  the  July  1st  deadline. 
Many  of  them  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
a  commitment  from  their  suppliers  that  the 
unleaded  gasoline  wUl  be  available  to  them. 
Those  that  have  received  commitments  from 
their  suppliers  have  not  been  assured  of  any 
specific  amount  nor  that  the  unleaded  prod- 
uct would  be  avaUable  prior  to  July  1st.  And 
virtually  all  the  independents  are  having  dif- 
ficulty In  obtaining  the  necessary  equipment 
to  handle  the  unleaded  gasoline. 

Several  Independents  have  reported  that 
they  have  been  Informed  that  If  current 
storage  facilities  are  used,  the  tanks  must 
be  purged  of  leaded  gasoline  contamination 
by  running  several  loads  of  unleaded  gasoline 
through  them.  They  also  report  that  some 
suppliers  are  already  doing  this  In  their  own 
retail  outlets,  so  as  to  have  them  purged  by 
July  1st.  If  these  reports  are  true,  that  tanks 
have  to  be  purged  In  this  manner  and  that 
the  unleaded  gasoline  will  not  be  available 
to  independents  before  JiUy  1st.  then  it  will 
be  impossible  for  any  Independent /private 
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brand  marketer  to  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions on  July  1,  1974. 

The  Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  of 
KIGMA  request  your  assistance  In  obtaining 
an  extension  of  time  for  those  marketers 
that  can  document  their  Inability  to  meet 
the  regulations  by  July  1st  due  to  lack  of 
product  and  or  equipment.  If  an  extension 
is  not  granted  to  these  marketers,  most  of 
them  will  be  forced  to  close  down  their  entire 
operations,  which  could  result  in  a  Federally 
assisted  monopoly  In  favor  of  the  major  inte- 
grated oil  companies. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Kenneth  J.  Papp, 
Executive  Director. 


THREE  BILLS  FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1974 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  for  myself  and  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr. 
Duncan,  and  Mr.  Clancy,  three  pieces 
of  legislation  which  I  believe  are  neces- 
sary to  ease  the  plight  of  our  Nation's 
senior  citizens.  Each  year  I  hold  a  series 
of  senior  citizens'  forums  throughout  my 
district.  The  three  bills  I  am  introducing 
reflect  three  of  the  more  frequently  men- 
tioned concerns  at  these  gatherings. 

The  first  of  the  bills  would  remove  the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside 
income  which  an  individual  may  earn 
while  receiving  social  security  benefits. 
One  of  the  great  inequities  in  the  social 
security  program  centers  aroimd  the  so- 
called  retirement  test.  Under  that  test, 
social  security  beneficiaries,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  may  have  paid  social  se- 
curity taxes  all  of  their  lives,  have  their 
benefits  reduced  by  $1  for  every  $2  they 
earn  over  $2,400  annually.  To  make  mat- 
ters even  less  equitable,  only  income  from 
wages  count  in  determining  the  individ- 
ual's liability  to  have  his  benefits  re- 
duced. Income  and  dividend  income  do 
not. 

The  retirement  test  has  a  number  of 
unfortunate  consequences.  First,  it 
denies  beneficiaries  payments  they  might 
reasonably  have  expected  by  virtue  of 
having  had  social  security  taxes  with- 
held from  their  salaries  down  through 
the  years.  Second,  it  operates  most 
harshly  on  those  whose  only  source  of 
income  at  retirement  is  sociaJ  security. 
Because  social  security  benefits  may  not 
be  adequate  to  assure  a  comfortable 
standard  of  living,  many  of  these  people 
elect  to  work  part  time  or  full  time.  By 
so  acting,  they  must  continue  to  pay  the 
social  security  tax  and  they  must  suffer 
a  reduction  in  their  monthly  checks.  Yet 
those  who  achieved  sufficient  wealth 
during  their  working  years  to  invest  in 
income-producing  properties  can  receive 
full  social  security  benefits  despite  their 
not  having  paid  any  more  in  social  se- 
curity taxes  and  despite  their  having  less 
need  for  benefits  during  retirement. 

The  second  bill  deals  not  so  much  with 
an  inequity  in  social  security  as  it  does 
with  a  gap  in  coordination  between  social 
security  and  various  other  federally- 
funded  programs  to  assist  senior  citizens 
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and  veterans.  I  am  referring  to  those 
programs  which  count  social  security  as 
outside  income  in  determining  levels  of 
assistance.  Specifically  of  concern  to  me 
are  the  supplemental  security  incoma 
program,  the  program  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children,  the  medicaid 
program,  and  the  veterans  pension 
program. 

Under  current  law,  benefits  under  the 
programs  I  have  enumerated  will  be 
reduced  whenever  social  security  benefits 
are  increased.  My  bill  would  provide  that 
when  social  security  benefits  are  in- 
creased pursuant  to  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living,  such  increases  must  be  disre- 
garded for  purposes  of  determining 
benefits  under  the  other  programs.  With- 
out a  change  like  this,  many  social  secu- 
rity beneficiaries  are  threatened  with  a 
net  reduction  in  benefits  when  cost-of- 
living  increases  are  implemented. 

There  are,  for  this  purpose,  three 
classes  of  social  security  recipients.  ThD5  3 
who  have  no  other  benefits  receive  the 
full  amount  of  the  cost-of-living  in- 
crease. Those  who  are  well  below  the  in- 
come limitation  in  the  other  program 
which  pays  them  benefits  have  no  net 
improvement  in  their  situation,  because 
the  other  program  will  reduce  benefits 
in  an  amount  comparable  to  the  social  se- 
curity cost-of-living  increase.  Despite  th? 
fact  that  the  cost-of-living  increase  doe.s 
as  much  for  these  people  as  it  does  others, 
they  are  economically  no  better  off  for 
the  increase  having  been  awarded.  The 
third  category  of  recipients  actually  can 
suffer  a  net  loss.  These  are  the  persons 
whose  cost-of-living  increase  takes  them 
above  the  level  allowed  by  the  other  pro- 
gram for  which  they  receive  benefits. 
Take  the  case  of  the  medicaid  recipient 
who  receives  a  cost-of-living  increase 
which  makes  him  ineligible  to  continue 
receiving  medicaid  coverage.  This  indi- 
vidual will  have  to  pay,  out  of  his  social 
security,  for  whatever  medical  assistance 
he  needs  that  had  been  provided  to  him 
under  medicaid,  but  which  is  not  pro- 
vided by  medicare.  Similar  factual  set- 
tings can  be  developed  in  the  cases  of 
each  of  the  other  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams mentioned  above. 

The  third  bill  I  am  introducing  amends 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination on  accoimt  of  age  in  credit 
card  transactions.  A  number  of  my  con- 
stituents have  told  me  of  their  inability 
to  obtain  credit  cards  for  no  reason  other 
than  their  age.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
withholding  of  credit  cards  from  persons 
who  are  determined  to  not  be  credit 
worthy.  However,  a  person's  age  is  an 
arbitrary  and  capricious  basis  for  deny- 
ing credit. 

Senior  citizens  who  are  unable  to  pro- 
cure credit  cards  must  pay  cash  for 
everything.  These  persons,  who  are  al- 
ready in  the  group  most  vulnerable  to 
muggings  and  robberies,  are  thereby 
faced  with  the  prosp>ect  of  carrying  an 
amount  of  cash  on  their  person  which 
makes  them  an  even  more  attractive  tar- 
get to  the  would-be  assailant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  three  bills  would 
8u;cord  to  the  Nation's  senior  citizen - 
benefits  to  which  they  are  fully  entitled. 
The  first  two  bills  simply  remove  artifi- 
cially imposed  limitations   on  benefit;^ 
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from  a  program  i^ch  is  supposed  to  pay 
out  OQ  the  basis  of  lifetime  coDtrlbutioos. 
The  third  would  enable  our  senior  citi- 
zens to  deal  in  the  market3>lace  oo  tbe 
same  basis  as  all  other  individuals  and 
not  have  the  mere  fact  of  their  ace  heid 
against  them. 


REFORMING  OIL  TAXES 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  mw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRSSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Aprti  9,  1974 

Mr.  RANQEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leacues  a  noteworthy  editorial  which  ap- 
peared recently  In  the  New  York  Times. 

The  editorial,  as  you  will  see.  raises 
the  questions  of  tax  payments  and  the 
tax  loopholes  that  cheat  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment of  about  $9  billion.  Taxes  that 
the  oil  companies.  I  feel  can  well  af- 
ford to  pay.  I  agree  with  the  editorial's 
contention  that  the  oil  industries  should 
not  be  treated  specially,  but  should  pay 
their  fair  share  of  taxes.  By  doing  this 
we  win  all  benefit 

I  bring  to  your  attention  the  editorial 
that  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times. 
It  Is  as  follows: 

RxroRMmc  On.  Taxes 

Xnn  tliough  oU  prices  and  profits  have 
bsen  climbing  almost  vertically.  Congress 
l^>p•a^s  reluctant  to  take  back  any  of  the 
tax  breaks  from  the  oil  Indiutry.  If  that 
tDtfustry  were  simply  taxed  on  the  same 
iMMla  as  others.  It  would  be  luinecessary  to 
WMtilwr  such  emergency  expedients  as  wlnd- 
taU  or  ezoeas  profit  taxes. 

Such  an  approach  Implies,  first  of  all,  that 
on  companies  shoiUd  be  entlUed  to  write  off 
only  the  original  cost  of  an  oil  well  as  it  Is 
eihausted.  They  should  not  be  entitled  to 
(toduct  some  arbitrarily  determined  percen- 
tage at  groas  income  as  a  depletion  allowance. 

eecondly.  oU  oompanles  should  be  required 
to  capitalise  their  Intangible  drilling  costs — 
that  Is,  their  payments  for  the  engineering 
services,  labor  and  other  costs  involved  In 
drUltng  a  well,  rather  than  treating  them  as 
current  expenses.  These  outlays  for  acquiring 
a  long-lasting  capital  asset  should  be  de- 
ducted over  the  tax  life  of  the  oU  weU,  Just 
■a  the  costs  of  acqtilrlng  a  factory  must  be 
capitalized  for  tax  purposes. 

If  those  two  baalc  steps  were  taken,  the 
TTnlted  States  Oovemment  would  collect 
about  10  bUIlon  In  additional  taxes — taxes 
that  the  oil  companies  can  well  afford  to  pay. 
Putting  the  oU  companies  effectively  on  the 
same  corporate-profit  tax  basis  as  maniifac- 
turlng  and  other  industries  would  make 
funds  available  that  could  be  used  to  lighten 
the  tax  load  on  the  people  hardest  hit  by 
soaring  fuel  and  other  prices.  One  such  use 
might  be  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  regres- 
sive Social  Security  taxes  on  low-Income 
earners;  another,  to  help  launch  the  kind  of 
Income  maintenance  program  Mr.  Nixon  has 
said  he  wants  to  inaugurate  as  a  replacement 
for  welfare. 

It  Is  time  tot  Congress  to  get  rid  of  the  fic- 
tion that  a  large  proportion  of  the  revenues 
collected  from  American  oil  companies  by 
foreign  governments  are  taxes  on  "Income," 
rather  than  royalties  on  the  niimber  of  bar- 
reta  of  oU  produced.  As  royalties,  those  pay- 
ments sboold  be  treated  as  coats  of  doing 
business  overseas,  not  as  credits  against 
United  States  taxes.  In  addition.  It  would  be 
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wise  to  prohibit  American  companies  cq>erat- 
Ing  abroad  from  deducting  their  foreign 
branch  losses  from  AmiMlcan  taxes,  even 
when  their  other  foreign  aAllates  are  earning 
profits. 

The  oil  Industry,  which  upholds  the  free- 
enterprise  system  when  it  comes  to  freedom 
from  Oovernment  regulation,  c&nnot  ask  to 
be  treated  as  a  special  ward  of  the  Oovern- 
ment when  it  comes  to  paying  taxes.  There 
is  no  reason  why.  out  of  its  huge  and  grow- 
ing income,  the  oil  Indpstry  cannot  pay 
equitable  taxes  and  still  finance  its  own  capi- 
tal and  drilling  expenses.  Decisions  about 
domestic  or  foreign  opemtloas  should  be 
made  in  terms  of  their  genuine  economic  de- 
sirability, rather  than  to  take  advantage  of 
tax  breaks. 
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SECRETARY  BUTZ  DISCUSSES  AGRI- 
CULTURAL OUTLOOK  WITH  CON- 
GRESSMAN SHRTVUl 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  9,  197 i 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
mainstays  of  the  economiy  of  the  State  of 
Kan-sas  is  agriculture  and  agribusiness. 
The  Elansas  farmer,  historically,  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  not  only  feed- 
ing the  people  of  our  own  Nation  but  the 
world.  Because  of  the  importance  of  re- 
cent developments.  I  recently  met  with 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  to  dis- 
cuss the  agricultural  outlook  and  prob- 
lems facing  Kansas  and  the  Nation.  He 
provided  me  with  frank  answers  to  my 
questions  ranging  from  faUing  wheat 
prices,  financial  losses  of  cattle  feeders, 
to  fertilizer  and  baling  wire  shortages. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  text  of  my  inter- 
view with  Secretary  Butz. 

iNTHtVIKW    WFTH    SECSKTAET    OF    ACRICTJLTtJRE 

EAKLBtrrz  (MABCH26.  1974) 

Mr.  Shxtvzb.  In  the  i>ast  six  weeks  or  so 
wheat  prices  have  moved  from  an  all-time 
high  of  around  >5  or  «6  per  bushel  to  some- 
thing closer  to  $3,  or  at  least  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. Do  you  view  this  as  a  temporary 
market  reaction  or  are  the  (cods  days  for  the 
farmer  behind  us? 

Mr.  Btrrz  No.  Garner,  the  good  days  for  the 
farmer  aren't  behind  us.  You  know  we've  had 
a  lot  of  talk  about  $5  wheat  and  above,  but 
very  few  farmers  sold  for  $5.  They  sold  before 
the  price  went  up,  so  it's  been  a  run  up  and 
a  run  down — now  that  prices  strengthened 
some  m  recent  days:  so  I  think  this  rapid 
decline  is  passed.  This  Is  a  matter  of  fact — 
you  can  sell  right  now  In  tl»e  futures  market 
and  lock  in  a  pretty  dog-gone  good  price  for 
your  1974  wheat. 

Mr.  Shuves.  I  am  told  we  should  expect  a 
lag  of  about  two  months  before  we  begin  to 
see  oil  in  the  marketplace  from  the  middle 
east,  now  that  the  embargo  has  been  lifted 
by  the  Arabs.  What  does  this  portend  for 
farmers  in  terms  of  fuel  availability  this 
spring  and  fuel  price  changes? 

Mr.  Brrrz.  I  think  we're  going  to  have 
plenty  of  fuel  this  spring.  We  may  have  tight 
spots.  Prom  the  very  start  Administrator 
Simon  and  the  Federal  Energy  Office  has  as- 
sured that  farmers  are  going  to  have  all  the 
fuel  they  need  to  get  their  Jobs  done  In  '74. 
President  Nlxon  has  insisted  on  that.  Only 
last  week  in  Cabinet  he  again  said  we  need 
this  fuU  production  in  1974.  We're  going  to 
see  that  we  have  the  fuel  necessary  to  get  the 
Job  done. 


Mr.  SuKivxa.  For  years  we  l^ave  been  watch- 
ing the  decline  of  the  small  farm  and  the 
creation  of  large  imlts.  If  tte  world  market 
for  our  grains  softens  again,  will  that  ac- 
celerate this  proceas? 

Mr.  Btnz.  I  don't  think  so.  The  world 
market  for  our  grains.  I  think,  is  going  to 
continue  pretty  substantial  for  the  foresee- 
able future.  We're  going  to  come  through 
"74  crop  year  with  a  little  balld  up  in  world 
stock,  but  it  won't  be  burdensome.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  can't  see  anything  that's  very 
dark  on  the  horizon  for  1975.  We're  In  a  situ- 
ation with  rising  levels  of  affluence  around 
the  world — rising  levels  of  eating.  Now  I  know 
we  have  some  distressed  places  because  of 
the  higher  cost  of  energy,  and  this  means 
that  some  of  the  importing  nations,  like  Ja- 
pan for  example,  will  have  to  spend  more 
money  for  the  energy  they  im|)ort.  But  there's 
no  sign  they're  going  to  slacken  off  in  food. 
You  know  food's  Just  about  as  fundamental 
and  about  as  basic  as  energy  is. 

Mr.  SHarvxK.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  you  know 
the  beef  industry — cattle  growers,  feed- 
ers .  .  .  have  been  in  something  of  a  finan- 
cial bind  lately.  I  haye  been  Deceiving  quite  a 
Uttle  mall  from  constltuenta  about  the  beef 
industry. 

Mr.  Butz.  You're  not  the  only  one.  We've 
been  receiving  It  too. 

Mr,  Shhiveh.  I  bet.  But  something  has  re- 
cently happened  down  In  ypur  d^artment 
and  in  government.  Would  you  tell  us  about 
that? 

Mr.  Butz.  Yes.  even  though  agriculture  in 
aggregate  is  in  pretty  good  shape,  we've  tried 
to  get  farm  income  up;  it  Is  up,  we  make  no 
bones  about  that.  But  thera  are  soft  spots. 
One  of  the  real  soft  Epots  haa  been  the  cattle 
feeding  Industry.  Our  feeders  are  taking  cat- 
tle out  of  the  lots  at  an  actual  loss  of  $100  to 
$150  a  head.  They're  doing  tkat  in  your  dis- 
trict In  Kansas,  too.  and  thk  hurts.  Believe 
me  it  hurts.  And  placements  aren't  going 
back  into  the  feed  lots  like  they  should.  We 
don't  like  that,  because  that  means  we  may 
be  In  trouble  on  an  adequat*  supply  of  fed- 
beef  six  or  eight  months  dowa  the  road. 

But  Just  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  we  an- 
nounced a  purchase  program  for  beef  up  to 
$45  million  to  be  used  for  school  lunch.  This 
means  that  we  will  have  to  store  that  this 
summer  because  the  school  Is  practically  over 
fhls  year  now.  But  beef's  a  good  bargain  now. 
1  think  it  makes  sense  to  buy  that  now  and 
I  hope  this  puts  some  streagth  under  the 
fed-cattle  market. 

Mr.  SHRivia.  Mr.  Secretary,  fuel  shortages 
have  been  blamed  for  everytfclng  lately,  but 
in  one  area  a  shortage  of  crude  oil  has  posed 
a  real  threat  to  Kansas  farmers:  it  is  one  of 
the  basic  source  IngredlentB  for  fertilizer. 
The  official  position  is  that  there  Is  no  short- 
age of  fertilizer,  but  many  farmers  dispute 
this.  Can  you  comment  on  this  situation? 

Mr.  Butz.  Well,  I  certainly  c«m.  I  don't 
think  the  official  position  is  that  there's  no 
shortage  of  fertilizer.  We  do  In  fact  have  a 
shortage.  We're  not  going  to  have  enough  to 
meet  the  demands  of  all  out  farmers.  This 
is  partly  because  the  demand  Is  higher  than 
normal.  On  the  other  band,  the  total  tonnage 
of  fertilizer  that  will  be  on  hand  for  the  1974 
crop  will  exceed  that  avallaUe  for  the  1973 
crop.  A  lot  of  this  was  plowed  down  last  fall. 
We  had  a  good  fall  tor  fall  plowing  and  fer- 
tilization: I  think  our  critical  area  is  In 
nitrogen.  We  make  our  nitrogen  out  of  nat- 
xiral  gas.  and  natural  gas  Is  5i  short  supply. 

We've  got  some  problems  with  phosphate, 
but  only  last  week  the  pre«ldent  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  Oommerce  Com- 
mission ordered  eleven  railroads  to  make 
available  one  hundred  hopper  cars  each  to 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  to  laove  phosphate 
out  of  Florida.  I  think  that  will  help.  And 
that  should  reach  Kanfiaa  out  here.  I  think 
well  have  enough  nltrogea  to  do  tbe  bulk  of 
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our  fertilization  on  com  this  spring,  and 
top-dressing  the  wheat,  but  not  all  every- 
body wants.  They  simply  want  more  than 
they  wanted  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Shbivex.  The  situation  also  seems  to  be 
worsening  for  anyone  who  is  in  the  market 
for  baUing  wire.  What  are  the  causes  of  this 
shortage,  and  how  soon  can  our  farmers  ex- 
pect to  see  some  Improvement? 

Mr.  Butz.  Well,  we  used  to  get  a  lot  of  our 
balling  wire  from  imported  baUing  wire,  then 
we  had  price  ceilings  on  bailing  wire  in  this 
country  until  three  or  months  ago  which  I 
think  were  quite  unwise.  They  discouraged 
domestic  producers  from  producing  balling 
wire  and  dropped  our  imports  down  to  a 
trickle,  and  we  were  running  short. 

We  took  the  price  ceilings  off  bailing  wire 
and  other  steel  products  two  or  three  months 
ago.  I  personally  telephoned  the  half-a-dozen 
or  so  major  manufacturers  of  balling  wire. 
They're  back  in  the  manufacturing  business 
now,  full  speed.  Again,  we're  going  to  have 
spot  shortsges  of  this;  some  of  it  has  gone 
Into  the  black  market  and  into  the  hands  of 
scalpers.  It's  not  going  to  be  easy.  But  we 
are  producing  it  as  fswt  as  we  can  produce 
It  in  this  country,  and  again,  I  hope  we'll 
have  enough  to  get  by  this  summer. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Well,  there's  another  problem 
that  we  have  had  in  Kansas — every  year, 
seems  like — and  that  has  to  do  with  raUroad 
boxcars,  and  they  seem  to  be  fewer  in  Kansas 
than  the  farmer  would  like  to  see.  Is  that 
shortage  abating? 

Mr.  Butz.  That  has  been  a  real  problem, 
Garner,  and  especially  last  year  it  was  a  real 
problem,  but  we've  put  approximately  16,000 
new  hopper  cars  on  line  in  the  last  year.  The 
railroads  have — and  they've  got  another  six 
or  8,000  on  order.  We've  improved  our  turn- 
around time  in  trains;  we're  using  more  unit 
trains.  I  think  the  situation's  improved.  Wo 
still  don't  have  enough.  There's  going  to  be 
a  shortage  this  summer,  but  less  than  last 
summer.  But  last  year,  rememl>er,  we  had  to 
move  virtually  two  crops  of  wheat  in  one 
year;  this  year  It's  Just  a  matter  of  moving 
one  crop  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Shsiveb.  I've  heard  considerable  talk 
around  the  Congress — It  particularly  ema- 
nates from  the  Senate  side — concerning 
wheat  reserves.  Crop  reserves.  What's  your 
position  on  that? 

Mr.  Butz.  Well,  we  need  reserves,  there's  no 
question  about  that.  There  are  proposals  on 
the  Senate  side,  as  you  said,  for  a  huge  gov- 
ernment-held reserve.  I'm  opposed  to  that.  I 
think  three  or  four  years  ago  we  had  huge 
government  reserves.  They  weren't  set  up  for 
that  purpose,  they  were  the  byproduct  of  our 
price  support  program— they  were  price-de- 
pressing, they  clogged  the  market,  they  wer« 
costly;  It  was  costing  us  Just  two  years  ago — 
It  was  costing  us  $300  million  a  year  Just  to 
store  the  stuff.  Now  those  government-held 
reserves  are  gone.  I  think  its  great.  I  think 
we  shouldn't  accumulate  them  again.  You 
cant  hide  a  reserve,  even  though  government 
owns  It;  you  can't  insulate  it  from  the  mar- 
ket. It's  bound  to  be  price -depressing.  And 
therefore  I  think  our  reserves  should  be 
helped  by  the  private  trade  and  by  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  Shbives.  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  a  Rural 
Development  Act,  which  contains  some  fed- 
eral assistance  provisions  to  help  rural  com- 
munities and  smaU  farmers,  and  that  act 
now  has  been  implemented.  Can  you  assess 
its  results  yet? 

Mr.  Bmz.  Yee,  Gamer,  you  were  a  co- 
sponsor  of  that,  and  I  congratulate  you  for 
It.  It  was  a  good  Act.  We're  moving  forward 
on  It.  We  have  increased  loan  authorisa- 
tion  for  community  development,  for  facul- 
ties to  help  with  new  business  concerns  that 
come  Into  rural  Amarica,  and  I  think  w»1« 
set  to  move  down  Um  tract  rapidly. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RIGHT  TO  PRIVACY 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF  mnv  Tont 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  2,  1974 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  decision  just  73  years  ago. 
Chief  Justice  Alton  B.  Parker  of  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals  sounded  a  con- 
temporfiry  note,  commending  what  we 
have  come  to  call  the  right  to  privacy. 
"A  man,"  wrote  Chief  Justice  Parker, 
"has  a  right  to  pass  through  this  world,  if 
he  wills,  without  having  his  pictures  pub- 
lished, his  business  enterprises  discussed, 
his  successful  experiments  written  up  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  or  his  eccentricities 
commented  upon,  whether  in  handbills, 
circulars,  catalogs,  newspapers,  or  peri- 
odicals." Since  1902  the  right  of  the  citi- 
zen to  be  alone  has  been  subject  to  in- 
trusions on  a  scale  which  no  one  could 
have  then  predicted  or  foreseen.  Data 
banks,  numerical  identifiers,  and  all 
kinds  of  electronic  and  other  means  of 
securing  information  have  fiourished,  as 
the  psalm  says  of  the  wicked,  "like  a 
green  bay  tree." 

In  his  grim  novel  of  Soviet  life,  "Cancer 
Ward,"  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  por- 
trayed a  society  in  which  the  right  to  in- 
dividual privacy  is  subverted  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  state: 

As  every  man  goes  throxigh  life,  he  fills  in 
a  number  of  forms  for  the  record,  each  con- 
taining a  number  of  questions.  There  are 
thus  hundreds  of  little  threads  radiating 
from  each  man,  millions  of  threads  in  all.  If 
these  threads  were  suddenly  to  become  vis- 
ible, people  would  lose  all  ability  to  move. 

It  is  to  prevent  anything  like  this  in 
America  that  I  Join  with  my  colleagues 
today  to  reflect  the  growing  concern 
among  our  people  and  to  demonstrate  the 
congressional  conmutment  to  privacy. 

There  are  grave  problems  in  both  the 
private  and  the  pubUc  sectors  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  use  and  abuse  of  information 
gathered  by  credit  organizations,  harass- 
ment of  citizens  by  telephone  and  bill 
collection  agencies,  and  the  exchange  of 
personal  data  among  such  bodies  as 
banks,  hospitals,  insurance  agencies, 
credit  bureaus,  and  police  are  all  related 
to  the  threat  to  confidentiality  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  In  the  public  sector  there  are 
similar  problems,  including  the  gathering 
and  unauthorized  distribution  of  records 
and  other  personal  data,  the  use  and 
abuse  of  national  computer  data  banks, 
and  the  collection  of  Information  on  vir- 
tually every  aspect  of  Individual  life. 

In  the  words  of  the  Massachusetts  Spe- 
cial Commission  on  Privacy  and  Data: 

This  personal  Information  may  be  collected 
without  the  consent  of  the  Individual;  with- 
out provision  to  check  Its  accuracy;  and 
without  contnfl  over  Its  dissemination. 

Moreover,  the  growing  exchange  of 
such  records  between  governmental  and 
private  agencies  gives  a  special  urgency 
to  the  measures  which  have  been  pro- 
posed in  Congress. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  oospoosor  of  bills  to 
protect  Individual  privacy  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  HJl.  6840 
would  Umit  the  sale  or  other  dlstribu- 
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tion  of  mailing  lists  by  Federal  agencies. 
H.R.  8024  provides  that  individuals  on 
whom  Federal  records  are  maintained  or 
augmented  be  informed  of  such  and  have 
the  right  of  inspecting  and  correcting  the 
record.  Disclosure  to  other  agencies  and 
persons  are  limited  to  those  cases  man- 
dated by  law.  and  the  individual  must  be 
informed  of  such  disclosure.  In  the  pri- 
vate sphere,  H.R.  10440  sets  civil  penal- 
ties for  the  use  of  the  telephone  to 
threaten  or  harass  an  individusd  m  order 
to  collect  an  alleged  debt  or  to  inform 
the  individual's  employer  of  such  alle- 
gation. I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of 
these  three  bills  and  their  swift  imple- 
mentation. 

One  area  of  governmental  concern 
which  is  always  in  conflict  with  the  right 
to  privacy  is  the  census.  This  is  a  neces- 
sary function  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  is  mandated  by  the  Constitution. 
Great  care  must  be  taken,  however,  to 
prevent  the  Census  Bureau  from  over- 
stepping their  bounds.  With  this  in  mmd 
I  recently  testified  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Census  and  Statistics  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  0£Qce  and 
Civil  Service  regarding  an  abusive  aspect 
of  one  of  the  economic  census  question- 
naires. My  testimony  follows: 

Economic  Census  Qitestionnaires 
(By  Angelo  D.  Roncallo) 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to  be  af- 
forded this  opportunity  to  make  this  state- 
ment to  the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Statistics  on  behalf  of  H.R.  lOSlO  which 
provides  for  Congressional  approval  of  the 
content  of  Economic  Census  questionnaires. 
Other  witnesses.  I  am  sure,  wiU  testify  in 
support  of  the  biU  in  general,  telling  you  how 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  can  and  has  gone 
beyond  Title  13  of  the  U.S.  Code  as  enacted 
by  Congress  and  even  further  beyond  the 
Constitutional  requirement  for  a  census.  I 
think  it  is  Important  that  the  full  com- 
mittee and  its  counterpart  in  the  Senate 
take  back  the  reins  of  power  in  this  field 
and  see  to  it  that  Congressional  Intent  is 
complied  with  by  exercising  direct  oversight 
of  the  questions  and  form  of  the  Economic 
Census. 

Instead  of  discussing  the  bill  in  general, 
therefore,  I  wish  to  concentrate  my  testi- 
mony today  on  an  abuse  currently  being 
practiced  by  the  Census  Bureau — an  abuse 
which  I  am  confident  the  Committee  would 
not  allow,  had  it  the  power  which  HJl.  10510 
would  grant.  I  refer  to  Form  MB-2,  which  is 
titled  the  "1972  Survey  of  Business  Owner- 
ship" and  requires  businesses  under  penalty 
of  law  to  reveal  the  principal  source  of  an- 
cestry of  owners,  partners  or  shareholders. 
I  am  deeply  disturbed  at  the  constitutional 
questions  which  this  questionnaire  raises. 

Although  the  Census  Bureau  is  prohibited 
by  law  from  revealing  Information  regarding 
individual  firms.  I  believe  that  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  concerned  with  preventing  the  possi- 
bUity  of  abuse  at  least  as  much  as  correct- 
ing present  or  past  Infringements  on  the 
rights  of  our  citizens.  Historically,  such  in- 
formation has  often  been  used  to  discrimi- 
nate against  minority  groups.  Certainly  as 
long  as  lists  of  businesses  owned  by  persons 
of  specific  ethnic  backgrounds  can  be  com- 
piled by  Bureau  records — and  they  have  ad- 
mitted to  me  that  this  would  be  a  simple 
task  tor  the  computer — there  will  always  be 
those  who  will  seek  to  misuse  them. 

As  their  Justification  tar  Including  this 
questionnaire  undw  the  Economic  Census, 
the  Bureau  has  written  me  that  "from  the 
point  of  better  management  and  budgeting" 
they  decided   to  fund  the  survey   in   this 
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manner,  thus  replacing  a  farmer  voluntary 
Burrey  underwritten  by  BBA,  HXTD,  OBO,  De- 
partDMot  of  lAbor  and  tU*  ■wmomte  De- 
velopnMDt  AdmlBtotxattaB.  In  doing  ao.  of 
eoune.  the  sorTey  ''■*~"~>  anything  but  vol- 
untary. In  effect,  the  Bureau  la  aaylng:  you 
ane  not  Americana,  you  are  hyphenated- 
Americans,  and  If  you  don't  believe  us.  you 
can  think  about  It  In  JaU. 

I  would  not  have  any  violent  objections, 
were  this  Information  solicited  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  under  another  census  program.  If 
peraooa  do  not  mind  categorizing  themselves 
in  this  manner,  that  Is  fine  with  me.  Nor, 
at  this  time,  do  I  want  to  get  Into  the  pro- 
priety of  collecting  ethnic  daU  in  the  enu- 
meratlve  population  census.  But  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  legal  or  moral  Justification  for 
this  unwarranted  Invasion  of  privacy  m  the 
zuune  of  economics.  This  Is  a  social,  not  eoo- 
nomle  Issue. 

The  Census  Bureau  says  that  they  need 
these  statlattes  to  provide  the  above  Agen- 
das with  the  means  to  evaluate  the  suooees 
of  thalr  re^Mctlve  programs  In  reaching  and 
helping  tatget  clients.  This  monitoring  could 
be  done  as  easily  by  each  Agency  using  their 
appUeants  as  a  base  or  throu^  vcduntary 
queaUonnalres  which  would  enumerate  thoee 
lima  which  want  to  be  Identlfted  as  minority 
hnslnwwB.  After  all.  If  they  do  not  want  the 
label,  they  are  not  seeking  assistance  tuider 
the  various  aid  programs  and  are  not  really 
a  part  of  the  target  audience. 

There  are  also  procedural  problems  with 
Form  kIB-a,  such  as  forcing  a  person  of 
mixed  origin  to  identify  with  only  one  facet 
of  his  heritage.  The  answer  Is  not  to  Im- 
piova  the  form,  however,  but  to  eliminate  It 
entirely. 

Mr.  catairman,  I  feel  certain  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  stop  this  and  other  unwar- 
ranted invaaions  of  privacy  If  H  Jl.  10510  were 
enacted  into  law.  At  least  every  Member 
would  finally  be  assured  of  a  fair  hearing 
Of  his  oonoems  on  their  merits  by  an  objec- 
tive body  iooUng  to  protect  the  public  In- 
tereat.  rathar  than  looking  to  defensively 
Justify  previously  made  bureaucratic  decl- 
dona.  As  our  overalght  cotmnittee,  you  are 
eminently  qualified  to  represent  the  House 
In  this  area  and  to  see  that  Congressional 
Intent  Is  nomplied  with. 

I  le^actfuUy  urge  the  Subcommittee  to 
report  HJL  10610  to  the  fuU  Po«t  Office  and 
Civil  Servlee  Committee  so  that  the  bill  can 
reach  the  Floor  of  the  House  at  the  earUest 
pnssihls  date.  Tlumk  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ours  is  the  challenge  of 
preserTlng.  protecting,  and  gnhanring 
the  right  to  privacy  which  belongs  in- 
violate to  every  citizen,  a  task  which  will 
reaffirm  our  commitmcDt  to  indivldaal 
liberty  and  Uie  dignity  of  every  person 
under  Ood.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Goldwarx)  and 
my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch) 
for  taking  these  special  orders  today.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  them  and  the 
other  Members  who  have  spoken  on  be- 
half of  the  right  to  privacy. 


OPPOSES  SUPPLEMENTAL  MIUTARY 
AID  TO  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF  TTTAa 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  BEFBESENTATIVE8 

Tmetdav.  Aprii  9.  1974 
Mr.  OWJENU.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
oppose  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
quest for  a  supplemental  $474  million  In- 
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crease  in  military  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam. 

Congress  set  a  ceiling  of  $1,126  billion 
on  military  aid  to  Saigon  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974— a  $474  million  reduction  from 
the  administration's  request  of  $1.6  bil- 
lion. This  $474  million  increase  proposal 
was  clearly  an  attempt  to  circumvent 
and  negate  congressional  efTorts  to  place 
strictures  on  the  volume  of  military  aid 
given  to  South  Vietnam.  To  continually 
^>prove  the  supplemental  requests  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  only  tend  to 
encourage  the  Pentagon  to  take  less  seri- 
ously or  disregard  entirely  the  will  of 
Congress  as  expressed  through  its  an- 
nual budget. 

Experience  of  the  past  decade  should 
have  demonstrated  the  futility  of  incre- 
mental increase.  TTie  supplemental  $474 
milll(»i  request  will  only  increase  U.S.  in- 
volvement and  commitment  in  South 
Vietnam  as  weU  as  Saigon's  reliance  on 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  history 
has  shown  that  increased  military  aid 
will  have  little  effect  on  the  outcome  of 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  The  only  result 
will  be  an  increase  in  the  level  of  violence 
— the  Vietnamese  populace  has  already 
experienced  120,000  casualties  since  the 
cease-fire — and  added  support  to  a  dic- 
tatorial government. 

Congress  must  once  again  reaffirm  its 
intention  to  reduce  the  level  of  conflict 
in  Vietnam  by  deleting  the  requested  in- 
crease of  $474  million  in  military  aid 
while,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  a  com- 
mitment to  assist  the  Vletoamese  people 
rebuild  their  lives  and  land  which  have 
been  ravaged  by  unending  years  of  war. 
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DR.  GLENN  SEABORG  SPEAKS  ON 
FUTURE  LIFESTYLES 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BIOWN,  JR. 

or  CAlJFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRffiENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  recently  came  across  an  abridged 
copy  of  a  speech  delivered  by  Dr.  Glenn 
T.  Seaborg,  former  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  that  ad- 
dressed many  of  the  critical  questions 
facing  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  to- 
day. I  think  that  Dr.  Sea^rg  put  forth 
some  very  interesting  ideas,  that  are 
worth  amsidering.  The  speech  was  re- 
printed in  the  March  newsletter  of  the 
California  Council  for  Snvironmental 
and  Economic  Balance,     j 

The  qieech  follows:        I 

EHVnONlCXNT    AXD    TBX    EcONOMT 
taCKNOLOCT    CAN    PLAT    FOSmvE    ROLE    IN 

SHAPiKO  rtrrrnu  ldt^ttle 
In  our  complex  twentieth  century  world 
we  must  recognize  that  the  tapaclty  of  our 
earth  to  sustain  certain  kinds  of  growth  Is 
limited;  so  we  must  recallbtate  our  tradi- 
tional vision  of  a  world  with  an  unlimited 
supply  of  material  resources,  at  the  same 
time  making  svire  that  there  Is  no  limit  to 
th«  growth  of  knowledge  or  of  beauty  In  our 
Uvss.  We  are  capable  of  Improving  our  dam- 
aged environment  If  we  wlU  face  the  fact 
that  energy  use  has  finite  and  definite  bounds 
and  If  we  will  look  to  long-term  solutions  of 


our  energy  and  reso»u-ce  problems.  Can  tech- 
nology help  solve  these  problems  that  are 
crowding  in  on  us?  Technoloe^  can  do  It  if 
we  use  It  with  proper  guidance. 

In  the  United  States  we  need  not  sacrifice 
our  environment  or  completely  change  our 
standard  of  living  if  we  develop  a  viable  en- 
ergy policy.  We  can  b^ln  by  realizing  that 
the  age  of  "cheap"  energy  is  over.  In  fact 
energy  never  really  was  "cheap";  rather,  we 
as  a  society  were  not  paying  ttie  full  costs  o' 
removing  and  burning  Irreplaceable  fueli 
from  the  earth,  either  In  terms  of  the  In- 
evitable scarcity  that  this  would  cause  or  In 
terms  of  environmental  damage  to  our  life- 
support  system  on  earth;  these  costs  we  have 
only  begun  to  assess. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  make  energy  con- 
servation a  high  priority  In  our  everyday 
lives.  What  degree  of  contml  can  a  free 
society  exercise  over  energy  d«nand?  We  can 
attack  the  problem  of  reducing  waste  and 
inemclency  In  the  energy  conversion  devices 
we  employ.  Our  homes  are  inadequately  in- 
sulated; we  can  reduce  ovir  space  heating  load 
up  to  50  percent  by  use  of  proper  Insulation. 
Progress  In  this  direction  can  be  made  by 
developing  insulation  codes  for  new  con- 
struction, by  providing  loan  Incentives  and 
by  scheduling  adjustments  In  the  rate  struc- 
ture  for  heaUng  fuels  and  electricity. 

We  must  examine  more  closely  o\u-  growing 
use  of  energy-intensive  materials  in  terms  of 
the  total  cost  of  society  of  energy— Includ- 
ing the  cost  of  environmental  degradation 
and  resource  depletion.  In  the  future,  ad- 
vantages of  proposed  new  energy-intensive 
technologies  must  be  assessed  against  their 
impact  on  the  energy  situation  in  the  whole 
nation.  Some  Innovations  that  might  be  de- 
sirable from  other  points  of  view,  including 
environmental  considerations,  might  be  an 
unwise  use  of  energy. 

We  can,  I  believe,  develop  an  energy  con- 
servation ethic  in  this  country  and  be  the 
better  off  for  it.  The  prime  requisite  to  this 
development  U  leadership  by  government  in 
providing  legislative,  regulatory  and  tax  In- 
centives for  conservation  In  tSie  support  of 
badly  needed  programs,  such  m  mass  transit 
and  urban  development  and  raaearch  on  new 
energy-economical  technologies,  e^>eclally  in 
the  transportation  area.  Considerations  of 
energy  utilization  are  fully  aa  Important  as 
the  search  for  new  resource  reserres;  in  fact, 
in  the  short  time  frame,  as  great  an  Impact 
can  probably  be  made  by  an  Intensive  and 
determined  program  of  resource  conservation 
as  by  developing  new  energy  sources.  In  the 
long  term,  however,  we  must  have  govern- 
ment leadership  in  the  development  of  new 
energy  sources,  such  as  solar  energy,  geother- 
mal  energy,  gasification  and  liquefaction  of 
coal,  fission  and  fusion  energy. 

Let  me  make  a  few  remarks  about  nuclear 
power.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  puclear  power 
has  the  potential  to  play  a  maj«r  role  In  both 
the  short-  and  long-range  time  frames.  It  Is 
possible  that  by  1980  some  20  percent  of  the 
electrical  generation  In  the  XTnlted  States 
will  come  from  conventional  nyclear  reactors 
and  that  this  will  rise  to  more  than  50  per- 
cent by  the  year  2000  with  breeder  reactors 
beginning  to  play  a  role  by  thit  time. 

The  esttmates  of  the  time  scale  for  nuclear 
power  development  are  of  course  very  rough 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  realized  will 
depend  on  the  future  electrical  requirements 
of  the  United  States.  Another  factor  will  be 
the  extent  to  which  the  public  Has  confidence 
that  the  environmental  and  safety  problems 
connected  with  nuclear  power  (conventional 
and  breeder  reactors)  are  being  solved.  These 
problems,  which  tkave  been  under  intense 
study  and  public  scrutiny,  hielude  the  dis- 
posal of  radioactive  wastes  (which  is  a  sol- 
uble problem) ,  the  poaalbiUty  (extremely  re- 
mote) of  a  large-scale  acddent,  and  the 
problems  of  thermal  pollution  and  routine 
emission  of  low  levels  of  radioactive  effluents, 
which  are  much  less  serious. 
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There  is  also  the  quesUon  of  competing 
societal  values  involving  the  use  of  energy: 
or,  stated  more  broadly,  the  generic  question 
of  fragUe  values  In  society.  It  is  clear  that 
there  is  a  JuxtaposlUon  and,  from  Ume  to 
time,  open  conflict  between,  on  the  one  hand 
an  energy-intensive  way  of  life  which 
brought  about  and  underglrds  the  high 
standard  of  Uving  that  we  enjoy,  and  an  the 
other  hand  our  growing  awareness  and  ap- 
preciation of  man's  right  to  a  viable  en- 
vironment, with  clean  air,  pure  water,  open 
space  and  wilderness  areas.  It  Is  not  suffi- 
cient to  observe  that  such  conflict  exists 

signs  of  It  are  everywhere — nor  simply  to 
state  that  they  must  be  resolved.  We  must 
devote  attention  and  effort,  as  part  of  our 
national  energy  policy,  to  the  question  of 
how  we  should  analyze  and  make  choices 
among  competing  social  values,  for  it  is 
the  outcome  of  the  perpetual  contest  among 
these  values  that  determines  the  future  of 
a  society. 

Our  present  energy  situation  can  help  In- 
sure o\xr  future  If  we  give  heed  to  the  pres- 
ent warnings  and  look  ahead  to  the  next 
shortages  we  are  going  to  be  facing— the 
shortage  of  metals  in  the  United  States.  Many 
of  us.  who  have  been  making  speeches  for 
nearly  ten  years  about  an  Impending  energy 
shortage  found  our  warnings  Ignored.  Now 
many  scientists  and  engineers  are  wonder- 
ing if  their  warnings  about  the  metaU  re- 
sources shortage  wUl  also  be  disregarded. 
The  Federal  Government  must  look  imme- 
diately to  these  problems  and  plan  for  the 
future  before  we  find  ourselves  In  the  midst 
of  a  "metals  crisis." 

We  must  force  ourselves  to  look  to  the  fu- 
tiire  in  a  realistic  manner  and  realize  the 
Importance  of  pursuing  research  and  devel- 
c^ment;  we  may  And  new  altemaUves  to 
modas  of  living  that  none  of  us  have  even 
considered. 

We  need  also  to  get  on  with  the  business  of 
recycling.  We  must  reverse  our  present  ma- 
terials situation.  Waste  and  scrap,  which  we 
now  call  "secondary  materials"  must  become 
our  major  resources.  Virtually  all  materials 
could  be  reused  Indefinitely  and  our  natural 
untapped  resources  could  become  the  "make- 
up" materials  or  back-up  supplies  to  replace 
amounts  lost  in  use.  Here  again  we  must  aU 
make  changes  in  our  life  style,  and  change 
from  an  affluent  society  to  a  recycle  one. 

Let  me  conclude  by  a  bit  of  general  specu- 
Utlon  about  the  Und  of  world  we  will  Inhabit 
In  the  future— not  neoessarUy  what  1  want 
to  h^pen  but  what  I  think  wiU  happen- 
since  this  latter  is  what  is  Important.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  energy  crisis  is  a  forerunner 
of  many  situations  which  wUl  force  us  to 
change  our  aUltudes,  behavior  and  Institu- 
tions during  the  remainder  of  this  century 
and  that  there  will  be  many  social  and  phys- 
ical changes  In  the  next  couple  of  decades. 
We  live  in  a  world  highly  Interdependent 
with  other  nations,  and  international  cooper- 
ation will  have  to  continue  to  increase.  We 
win  move  more  toward  a  functional  and  less 
of  a  possessive  society,  which  wUl  make  us 
more  incUned  to  share  material  things  and  to 
take  pleasure  in  doing  so.  There  wUl  be  great 
alterations  In  the  way  in.  which  we  q>end 
our  time  and  energies.  For  example,  com- 
munications may  substitute  for  transporta- 
tion in  business,  social  and  educational  activ- 
ities. In  the  last  decades  of  the  twentieth 
century  we  may  find  ourselves  sustaining 
some  difficulties  and  hardships  because  we 
have  not  given  ourselves  the  necessary  lead 
time  to  make  an  orderly  transition  In  new 
modes  of  living. 

Technology  can  help  us  make  the  transi- 
tion, howarer,  if  it  la  high  technology,  wall 
planned  and  managed,  based  on  continuing 
scientlfle  advaneaa. 
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COMPETITION  IN  THE  ENERGY 
INDUSTRIES 


HON.  RICHARD  W.  MALLARY 

or  VBUWONT 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1974 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Ap- 
ril 2,  I  rose  to  announce  tlie  completion 
of  a  study  of  competition  in  the  energy 
industries  sponsored  by  Congressman 
Fish,  FRguwuHUYSKK,  Horton,  White- 
HTjRST,  and  myself.  At  that  time,  sc«ne 
conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the 
study  were  presented. 

During  the  conduct  of  this  study  a 
great  deal  of  information  was  developed 
concerning  the  origins  of  the  present  en- 
ergy crisis,  the  imbalance  between  suw>ly 
and  demand  for  energy,  and  the  role 
which  alternative  sources  of  «iergy 
might  play  in  solving  long-term  supply 
problems. 

I  present  here  a  summary  of  informa- 
tion developed  on  this  background  which 
I  believe  is  Iwianced  and  useful: 

Coitprrmoif  n»  the  Emxsgt  Indttstbixs 
Though  the  energy  problem  has  recently 
been  the  focus  of  much  attention,  confusion 
still  exists  as  to  its  nature.  Data  disputes, 
differing  technical  Judgments  and  conflicts  of 
Interest  among  Industrialists,  consumers,  en- 
vironmentalists, economists  and  scientists, 
further  complicate  the  already  complex  ques- 
tion ot  how  energy  resources  in  the  United 
States  should  be  developed  and  allocated. 

Many  reasons  are  advanced  to  explain  the 
rising  prices  of  fuels  and  the  apparent  energy 
shortage.  This  paper  will  explore  one  poe- 
slblo  factor  contributing  to  these  condi- 
tions— the  nature  of  competition  within  and 
between  the  energy  industries. 

A  discussion  of  the  current  state  of  ttie 
energy  problem  in  the  United  States  is  in- 
cluded in  this  paper.  The  major  parts,  how- 
ever, will  examine  the  structure  of  competi- 
tion in  the  energy  Industries  and  Its  relation 
to  the  current  energy  dilemma  In  the  United 
States. 

The  forms  of  energy  are  so  Interrelated, 
with  one  often  substituting  fca*  another,  that 
factors  affecting  Mie  energy  form  inevitably 
affect  the  others.  For  this  reason,  this  paper 
will  discuss  the  four  major  energy  indus- 
tries— natural  gas,  coal,  oil  and  nuclear 
energy. 

THE    ENBtGT    CSISIS — SZAI.    OE    COMTRIVXD? 

Is  there  an  energy  crUls  or  merely  a  com- 
petition crtsU?  Some  claim  that  the  energy 
crisis  has  been  contrived  by  the  majw  petrx>- 
leum  companies  with  the  objective  of  higher 
prices,  elimination  of  Independent  competi- 
tors, additional  tax  loopholea,  ^n/j  relaxed 
environmental  standards.  According  to  thU 
explanation,  the  petroleum  Industry  is  limit- 
ing refinery  output,  withholding  crude  oU 
from  the  Independent  refiners,  and  refusing 
finished  products  to  the  independent  dis- 
tributors, hoping  to  put  them  out  of  busl- 


Others  contend  that  the  energy  shortage  Is 
not  artificial,  but  results  from  skyrocketing 
consumer  demand  for  natural  gas  and  petro- 
leum products  at  a  time  when  Industry  ef- 
forts to  Increase  supplies  are  being  handi- 
capped by  factors  largely  beyond  the  indus- 
try's oontrol  and  when  petroleum  Is  being 
called  upon  to  make  up  for  aubatantial  short- 
falls of  other  fuels,  ftom  aU  appearances, 
both  of  these  explanaUons  have  partial 
validity. 

Demand  vs.  supply 

A^  problem  in  assesBing  the  supply  (rf  en- 
ergy la  that  most  available  ctatlatics  coma 
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from  the  energy  Industries  themaalvea.  No 
Independent,  or  government,  survey  of  sup- 
plies exists. 

Projections  of  demand  have  been  made  by 
various  government  agencies  and  panels.  But 
experience  has  proven  them  equally  unre- 
liable. As  a  result,  this  section  must  be  con- 
sidered In  light  of  the  possible  bias  in  the 
source  of  the  information. 

Though  the  energy  problem  may  have  been 
aggravated  by  Industry  and  government  prac- 
tices, a  severe  problem,  if  not  a  crisis,  ap- 
pears to  exist  in  the  form  of  energy  shortages. 
M.  King  Hubbert,  a  former  SheU  on  geologist, 
has  written  In  Scientific  American  that  fossU 
fuels  (petroleum,  coal  and  natxiral  gas)  will 
only  last  a  lew  centuries  longer.  Hubbert 
says  that  most  of  the  earth's  remaining  coal 
will  be  extracted  between  2000  and  2300, 
that  80 '^  of  all  petroleum  in  the  United 
States  will  be  used  up  by  1999,  and  that 
natural  gas  will  near  extinction  by  the  end 
of  this  century. 

The  United  States,  with  only  6%  of  the 
world's  population,  consumes  33%  of  the 
world's  energy.  Energy  demands  In  the  United 
States  are  growing  at  an  annual  rate  of  4'/i ; 
by  contrast,  VS.  population  Is  increasing  by 
slightly  over  1  %  per  year.  By  1990,  U.S.  en- 
ergy needs  will  be  double  thoee  of  1970. 

World  demand  for  energy  is  rising  even 
more  quickly.  During  the  1960's,  wmld  de- 
mand rose  by  4.9%,  and  it  Is  expected  to  ex- 
pand at  an  average  annual  rate  of  5.6%  dur- 
ing the  present  decade. 

The  U.S.  consumption  of  natural  gas  from 
1951-1969  Increased  more  rapidly  than  the 
consumption  of  other  fuels — experiencing 
about  a  6%  Increase  per  jrear.  Dwindling  sup- 
plies have  necessitated  a  curtailment  of  Its 
use  recently,  and,  therefore,  petrolexmi  re- 
mains the  greatest  source  of  energy.  Con- 
sumption of  crude  oil  Increased  at  an  average 
rate  of  3.5  %  per  year. 

In  contrast,  the  consumption  of  coal  has 
decreased  since  the  19e0's.  Figures  show  that 
today  natural  gas  supplies  approximately 
82%  of  an  energy  consumed  to  the  United 
States  as  compared  with  40%  supplied  by 
crude  oU  and  21  %  supplied  by  coal. 

A  closer  examinatlcm  of  the  supply  and 
demand  picture  of  four  major  sources  of  en- 
ergy shows  the  role  each  has  played  and  can 
hope  to  play  in  fulfilling  our  energy  demands. 
Other  sources  of  energy  which  may  help  sup- 
ply future  needs  wUl  be  looked  at  briefly. 
PetroleuTn 
Today,  the  proven  reserves  of  crude  oil 
In  the  umted  States  are  the  lowest  since 
1953.  Excluding  the  reserves  on  the  Ai^kgn 
North  Slope,  US.  proven  petroleum  reserves 
were  down  to  26.7  bUllon  barrels  at  the  end 
of  1972.  The  VS.  share  of  total  world 
proven  reserves  has  dropped  from  27%  in 
1952  to  less  than  6%  In  1972.  In  1972,  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa  produced  more  than 
half  of  the  world's  total  petroleum  supply. 

HlstorlcaUy,  the  United  States  had  been 
self-sufficlant  in  petroleum  production.  Do- 
mestic petroleum  supplies  were  sufficient 
until  the  I950's  when  Increased  needs  began 
to  be  met  by  imports  from  the  "friendly" 
nations  of  Canada  and  Venezuela.  Because 
foreign  oil  was  cheaper  per  barrel  than 
domestic  oil,  Imports  rose  sharply  during  the 
1950-s. 

In  1959,  the  Mandatory  Oil  Import  Prtagram 
was  established,  placing  strict  limits  on 
Imports  of  foreign  crude  oil  and  petroleimi 
products;  its  aim  was  to  maintain  a  viable 
domestic  oil  Indvtstry.  For  a  while,  the  pro- 
gram accomplished  that  aim;  although 
higher  prices  resulted,  the  program  protected 
the  domestic  suppliers  from  cheap  foreign 
Imported  oil.  With  domestic  shortages  be- 
coming critical.  President  Nixon  suspended 
the  import  quota  system  In  April,  1978. 

Several  factors  have  been  put  forth  to 
help  explain  the  current  energy  supnly  sit- 
uation: *^ ' 
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The  OU  mqxnt  Procimm  has,  until  re- 
cently, curUlled  supplies  ot  petroleum. 
Further,  fluctuating  quotas — the  uncertain- 
ty ot  supply — have  deterred  the  petTtdeum 
Industry  from  fully  developing  refinery 
capaclttes  for  foreign  crude.  Currently,  the 
petrole\im  companies  are  short  of  refinery 
capacity;  until  recently,  no  new  refineries 
were  luider  construction  and  the  expansion 
of  existing  ones  had  ceased.  At  present,  both 
major  and  Independent  refiners  are  plan- 
ning to  expand  their  capacity  by  a  total  of 
740,000  barrels  per  day  by  the  end  of  1974, 
aoordlng  to  PEO  figures.  By  the  end  of 
1977,  new  refineries  and  expansion  of  exist- 
ing refineries  should  Increase  domestic  ca- 
pacity by  2.7  million  barrels  per  day.  How- 
ever, luicertalnty  regarding  future  sources  of 
crude  oU  caused  by  the  Arab  embargo  has 
led  some  refiners  to  reconsider  these  expan- 
sion plans.  In  addition,  the  costs  of  poUu- 
tlon  controls,  siting  delays,  court  injunc- 
tions, and  coastal  sons  regulations  have  ag- 
gravated further  the  problem  of  Insufficient 
refinery  capacity. 

The  petroleum  Industry  claims  that  ex- 
ploratory efforts  have  dropped  50%  in  the 
last  16  years,  due  to  high  costs,  government 
control  of  natural  gas  prices,  Increased  taxes 
and  environmental  oppoeitlcHi.  U.S.  industry 
has  found  it  more  attractive  to  develop 
abroad,  for  tax  benefits  and  other  economic 
incentives  are  greater. 

The  Alaskan  pipeline  has  not  yet  been 
started,  and  10  bUlion  barrels  of  crude  oU 
discovered  there  In  1968  are  still  under- 
groimd. 

Thirty-five  leases  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  are  still  shut  down  after  an  oil 
spill  there  in  1969,  depriving  the  industry  of 
that  potential  petroleum  production. 

As  a  result  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  total 
Importo  of  crude  oil  and  refined  products 
have  decreased  from  a  high  of  approximately 
6,8  million  barrels  per  day  before  the  em- 
bargo to  6.3  million  barrels  per  day  at  the 
end  of  January  1974,  according  to  Federal 
Energy  Office  figures. 

At  the  same  time,  an  unprecedented 
growth  In  demand  for  gasoline  and  distil- 
late fuel  has  occurred,  with  consumption 
setting  aU-tlme  hlgha  during  the  first  6 
months  of  1978.  Demand  for  distuiate  oU, 
used  for  home  beating  oU,  dlesel  fuel  and 
some  generation  of  electricity  and  Industrial 
heating  rose  9.8%  from  1971  to  1972.  During 
the  first  8  months  of  1973,  dlstUlate  oU  de- 
mand demonstrated  a  continued  rise  of  3% 
over  the  corresponding  period  in  1972.  Oaso- 
llna  demand  baa  risen  at  a  rate  of  8%  yearly 
from  1908  to  1971;  during  the  past  2  years, 
the  Increase  has  been  alaout  6%.  Meanwhile, 
the  volume  of  crude  oil  processed  by  the 
refiners  has  risen  only  3% . 

Many  faeton  accoimt  for  the  Increased 
demand  for  gasoline  and  distillate  fuel : 

The  automobile  mania  of  our  soctoty  in 
Itself  accounts  for  a  Urge  part  of  the  in- 
creased demand.  The  increase  In  cars  on 
^^^  road,  the  Increased  affluence  and  leisure. 
Increased  production  of  larger,  heavier  cars! 
plus  the  addition  of  gasoline-consuming 
power  options  on  autos  (air  conditioning, 
automatto  transmissions)  have  contributed 
to  the  increased  consumption.  Air  condi- 
tioning, for  example,  when  in  operation,  de- 
creases automobile  mUeage  by  as  much  as 
30  /c. 

The  growing  ccmcem  for  the  environment 
has  resulted  in  a  loss  of  mUes-per-gallon 
in  can  wltti  poUutlon  oontnd  devices.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Xnvlronmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  controls  are  estimated  to  Impose 
•  fuel  pwuaty  of  7%.  The  OUandGtu  Jour- 
nal (April,  1978)  condooted  private  teats 
that  show  a  loss  of  11  to  17%  on  gasoline 
mlleacs.  Chaae  Manhattan  Bank  conducted 
*_«*^y  wblflh  Mtlmated  tliat  half  ot  the 
e^Mcted  growth  tn  gasoline  demand  will  be 
the  result  of  controls  on  late  model  cars. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  high  price  of  petroleum  and  the  low 
natural  gas  prices  caused  many  companies 
to  switch  to  natural  gas  to  satisfy  their 
needs.  As  gas  reserves  dwindled,  however, 
many  users  including  ele<*rlc  utilities  and 
heavy  industries,  have  switched  back  to  oil. 
adding  to  the  skyrocketing  demand. 

The  more  stringent  pollution  standards 
have  caused  many  users  Of  residual  oil — a 
high  sulfur  content  fuel — to  use  the 
"cleaner"  distillate  oil.  Eleetric  utilities,  for 
example,  have  been  burning  distillate  oil  to 
generate  electricity  at  a  rate  of  nearly  25 
times  as  much  per  day  in  1973  as  in  1967. 

Access  to  the  Alaskan  petroleum  has  been 
expedited  by  Congressional  action;  this  petro- 
leum could  begin  to  be  available  within  3  to 
4  years.  Though  delays  have  stemmed  from 
uncertainty  over  leasing  procedures  and  from 
major  oil  spills,  offshore  oil  has  already  be- 
come a  significant  factor;  by  1985,  It  may 
provide  as  much  as  25%  of  the  nation's  pe- 
troleum needs. 

As  the  gap  between  domestic  supply  and 
demand  has  widened,  the  TJnlted  States  has 
become  increasingly  dependent  on  petroleum 
Imports.  In  1960,  imports  supplied  18%  of  the 
nation's  petroleum.  Before  lie  Arab  embargo, 
the  U.S.  had  been  importing  over  one-third 
of  its  1973  petroleum  supplies.  As  a  result  of 
the  embargo,  imports  are  utirellable  and  ex- 
pensive. Assuming  that  the  embargo  ends  and 
imports  return  to  1973  levels,  the  State  De- 
partment estimates  that  the  1974  U.S.  pe- 
troleum import  bill  could  Beach  $12  billion, 
of  which  $3  bUlion  would  be  attributable  to 
the  recent  price  increases  posted  by  Arab 
exporters. 

Natural  ga9 
Natural  gas  was  not  widely  used  and  mar- 
keted until  World  War  II.  The  war  served 
as  the  Impetus  for  the  development  of  inter- 
state pipeline  transportation  on  a  major 
scale.  The  fact  that  natural  gas  requires  low 
capital  investment  and  is  relatively  free  of 
air  pollutants  spurred  its  further  post-war 
growth. 

Estimates  place  proven  world  reserves  of 
natural  gas  at  1,144  trillion  cubic  feet,  about 
20%  of  that  being  located  in  the  United 
States.  Proven  reserves  are  those  which  are 
known  to  exist  and  which  can  be  economi- 
cally recovered  using  known  methods.  Ac- 
cording to  the  American  Gas  Association,  U.S. 
proven  reserves  decreased  4%  from  the  end 
of  1970  to  1971  and  decreased  187o  since  1967. 
The  rapid  depletion  of  reserves  can  be  traced 
to  the  fact  that,  over  the  last  10  years,  de- 
mand for  natural  gas  has  doubled  while 
exploratory  drilling  has  declined. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  aize  of  potential 
natural  gas  reserves  is  refieoted  by  two  con- 
fiicting  figures.  Such  differing  figures  cast 
doubt  on  the  actual  future  supply.  The  Oas 
Association  places  potential  natural  gas  re- 
serves at  about  1,178  trlllioa  cubic  feet.  The 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  however,  estimates 
the  figure  to  be  2,100  trillion  cubic  feet. 
Potential  reserves  are  luttiirtd  gas  believed  to 
exist  but  not  yet  directly  proven  by  explora- 
tory drilling. 

In  1964,  the  Supreme  Court,  deciding 
against  the  Phillips  Petrc^eum  Company, 
niled  that  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
(FPC)  is  charged  with  regulating  the  price 
of  natural  gas  at  the  weUhead.  The  Cotxrt 
held  that  a  "natural  moDopoly"  existed 
which  called  for  such  a  remedy;  this  regula- 
tory power  proceeds  from  the  1938  Natural 
Oas  Act  by  which  the  FPC  was  established. 
Regulation  has  caused  natuml  gas  prices  to 
remain  relatively  low.  causing  demand  to 
rise  ^Ule  supply  decreased.  The  low  prloe 
of  natural  gas  has  resulted  In  electric  utili- 
ties. Industry  and  home-owners  burning  gas 
■imply  because  it  is  cheap.  Further,  the  low 
prices  have  discouraged  drillers  from  even 
looking  for  gas. 

The  nj9.  is  not  running  out  of  natural  gas 
In  the  Immediate  future.  Proven  reserves 
are  low — about  a  12  year  supply — but,  potao- 
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tlal  reserves  would  last  at  least  60  years  at 
present  rates  of  consumption. 

For  the  future,  the  Interior  Department 
expects  much  natural  gas  to  come  from  off- 
shore drUUng  on  the  outer  continental  shelf. 
The  manufacture  of  synthetic  gas  from  naph- 
tha and  coal,  and  technical  advances  thrt 
make  it  possible  to  ship  large  quantities  of 
liquified  natural  gas  (LNG)  from  abroad  in 
tankers  are  all  means  predicted  to  help  ful- 
fill future  gas  needs,  though  at  a  much 
higher  price. 

Coal 

In  contrast  to  the  threatened  depletion  of 
petroleum  and  natural  gaa  reserves,  the 
United  States  has  a  vast  coal  supply.  Possess- 
ing 20 ',c  of  the  world's  coal  resources — the 
second  largest  reserves  in  the  world — the 
U.S.  has  more  than  3  trillion  tons  of  coal. 
Of  this  amount,  half  is  considered  economi- 
cally recoverable  with  existibg  technology. 
At  today's  consumption  rates,  it  will  provide 
a  300  year  supply.  Air  quality  regulations 
prevent  the  use  of  the  abundant  coal  sup- 
plies because  of  the  high  sulfur  content. 
The  environmental  destruction  caused  by 
strlpmlnlng  of  coal  has  inhibited  the  use 
of  coal. 

The  basic  problem  with  the  coal  supply  is 
that  no  commercially  successful  way  of  burn- 
ing It  cleanly  has  emerged.  The  conversion 
of  coal  to  gas  or  oil  is  still  inefficient;  it 
is  uncertain  when  technical  breakthroughs 
win  permit  greater  use  of  suoh  products. 

Coal  production  has  dropped  slightly  in  the 
last  couple  years.  The  closing  of  mines  ac- 
counts for  much  of  the  lower  production. 
Several  factors  have  caused  mine  closings: 
their  inability  to  comply  with  health  and 
safety  standards,  the  mining  of  high-sulfur 
coal  that  could  not  meet  fuel  quality  stand- 
ards in  their  normal  marketing  area,  and 
the  high  operation  costs.  Low*r  productivity 
in  the  operating  mines  reportedly  results 
from  the  need  to  comply  with  health  and 
safety  regulations.  The  Federal  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1070  has  Issued  tightened  pollution 
regulations  for  1976  and  even  tougher  stand- 
ards will  follow  shortly  thereafter. 

Coal  is  the  most  abundant  of  ova  fossil 
fuels.  If  processing  techniques  are  perfected 
and  if  safe  and  environmentally  sound  ex- 
traction and  combustion  mathods  are  de- 
veloped, coal  can  supply  much  of  our  future 
energy  demands. 

Nttclear  energy 

Earlier  government  surveys  Were  misleading 
as  to  ti-.e  potential  of  nuclear  power  as  a 
future  energy  siyjpller;  in  1998,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  estimated  that  by 
1973  the  principal  dvUian  nuolear  power  re- 
actors in  the  United  States  woiUd  have  a 
capacity  of  over  61,000  megawatts  of  elec- 
trlcity.  During  1973,  however,  nuclear  power 
has  been  providing  only  17,900  megawatts  of 
electricity,  accounting  for  about  1%  of  the 
nation's  energy  and  4%  of  its  electrical  gen- 
erating capacity.  Thus  far,  about  25  nuclear 
power  plants  have  received  operating  licenses 
in  the  U.S.,  and  another  117  are  planned  or 
under  construction. 

Within  the  nuclear  power  plant  is  a  nu- 
clear power  reactor;  the  reactor  is  the  device 
in  which  a  contrcHled  nucleckr  chain  reaction 
takes  place  by  the  continued  self-sustain- 
ing splitting  of  the  uranium,  plutonlum  or 
thorium  atcMns.  This  reaction  gives  off  heat. 
In  the  power  reactor,  the  heat  is  used  to 
generate  electric  power  much  a«  the  heat 
from  foasU  fuels  can  be  used  for  electrical 
generation.  Nuclear  energy  is  used  baslc^y 
for  electricity  and  processing  heat. 

The  nuclear  Industry  lnclilde«  all  com- 
panies contributing  to  the  nuclear  field — 
from  uranium-mining  to  Construction  of 
reactors.  About  half  ot  all  unviiun  mined  is 
now  prooesaed  into  fuel  fbr  iraclear  power 
plants. 

In  1970,  the  total  world  market  for  urani- 
um was  about  80.000  tons,  half  of  which 
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came  from  the  UJS.  To  make  nuclear  power 
economical,  uranium  must  be  recovered  at 
810  or  leas  a  pound.  Estimated  U.S.  reserves 
of  the  desired  uranium  recoverable  at  that 
price  were  840.000  tons  as  of  January  1,  1970. 
Most  of  the  present  investment  is  In  the 
power  reactor  field,  maimy  by  utility  oom- 
ptmies.  Thus  while  there  is  actual  over- 
production of  uranium  at  this  time,  a  Joint 
report  of  the  European  Nuclear  Energy 
Agency  and  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  anticipates  supplies  will  shrink  as 
nuclear  power  plants  increase  in  number, 
and  t^at  by  1975  or  1976,  there  may  be  a 
shortage  of  uranium. 

Nuclear  energy  has  advantages  over  tradi- 
tional sources  of  energy.  As  a  domestic  energy 
source,  it  would  assist  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem.  Further,  nuclear  power 
plants  do  not  emit  combustion  products; 
plants,  however,  do  dispose  of  waste  heat  to 
nearby  bodies  of  water  thus  causing  thermal 
p(HIutlon. 

There  is  a  growing  c<mcem  that  delicate 
aquatic  ecology  may  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  temperature  rise  which  results  from 
this  practice.  The  development  of  alternate 
systems  of  cooling  is  being  attempted. 

Serious  technical  questions  regarding  the 
safety  of  nuclear  power  plants  and  the  cost 
of  nuclear  power  rising  rather  than  declin- 
ing in  comparison  with  coal  and  petrolevim 
slowed  nuclear  energy  development.  Further 
delays  in  the  development  of  nuclear  energy 
are  due  to  siting  decisions  which  often  call 
for  ai^roval  before  a  myriad  of  different  local 
state  and  federal  agencies.  The  problems 
relating  to  licensing  have  resulted  already  in 
a  situation  In  which  construction  of  Identi- 
cal plants  takes  5  years  in  Japan  and  over  11 
years  in  the  United  States. 

Hie  Atomic  Energy  Commission  projects 
that  nuclear  power  will  Increase  to  30%  of 
the  domestic  electric  generating  capacity  by 
1985.  Nuclear  power  may  provide  a  long- 
range  answer  to  our  energy  problems,  but 
it  cannot  pick  up  much  of  the  energy  load 
In  the  next  few  years. 

Other  energy  sources 

Several  potential  sources  of  energy  exist — 
sources  which  have  not  yet  proven  econom- 
ically and  technicaUy  feasible.  Extensive  re- 
search and  development  are  required  for 
hopes  of  using  these  sources  to  fulfill  future 
needs: 

Shale  Oil — Projections  indicate  that  com- 
mercial oU  will  be  produced  from  shale  at 
competitive  prices  in  anywhere  from  3  to  10 
years.  Oil  shale  faces  severe  envirx)nmental 
tests,  because  the  processing  produces  most 
wasteful  disposal  problems. 

7'or  Sands — Some  suggest  that  the  tar 
sands  of  Canada  would  provide  the  fastest, 
lowest  cost,  most  practical  route  to  Increase 
in  the  U.S.  oil  supply. 

Geothermal  Power — Geothermal  power, 
electricity  generated  from  the  earth's  under- 
ground heat,  Is  now  contributing  modestly 
to  power  needs  on  the  West  Coast.  Accord- 
ing to  some  projections,  it  will  be  providing 
20%  of  what  FPC  figures  electricity  demand 
will  be  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

Solar  Power— Solar  power,  using  the  sun's 
rays  to  generate  heat  and  electricity,  is  being 
explored  with  the  belief  that  it  is  among  the 
best  prospects  for  a  long-term  energy  source. 
Experiments  with  solar  power  wUI  be  con- 
ducted with  future  orbiting  satellites. 
Ocean  gradients,  tides  and  winds 

Ocean  gradients,  tides  and  winds  may 
have  potential  as  energy  sources  if  we  can 
learn  to  harness  them  effectively. 

Nuclear  Fusion — ^Increased  funds  have 
been  budgeted  for  developing  new  technol- 
ogy which  would  use  the  energy  produced 
by  nuclear  fusion  to  generate  electricity 
However,  even  here  scarcity  is  a  problem:  the 
fusion  process  requires  the  use  of  scarce 
"heavy  hydrogen"  nuclei. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Most  studies  set  1985  as  the  target  day  by 
which  coal,  nuclear  power,  and  some  of  these 
other  more  exotic  energy  sources  wUl  be  de- 
veloped to  meet  significant  portions  of  UjB. 
energy  needs.  Only  petroleum  and  natural 
gas,  however,  seem  to  provide  solutions  with- 
in the  time-frame  and  environmental  re- 
quirements of  the  immediate  U-8.  energy 
problems. 


ANISAKIASIS — ONE  REASON  FOR 
THE  PURE  FISH  BILL 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF  mrw  ToxK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  anis- 
akiasls,  or  herring  worm  disease,  is  a 
relatively  new  addition  to  the  consumers' 
lexicon.  The  hazards  for  man  from  this 
disease  have  not  been  fully  chronicled, 
but  one  thing  has  become  certain— eat- 
ing improperly  prepared  salt  water  flsh 
can  pose  as  great  a  danger  to  man  as 
consuming  undercooked  pork  or  raw  salt 
water  fish. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is 
seeking  authority  so  that  they  may  bet- 
ter protect  the  consumer  from  afflic- 
tions such  as  anisakiasis.  In  September 
of  last  year,  I  introduced  the  "Pure  Fish 
and  Fishery  Products  Act  of  1973"  (H.R. 
10150)  which  would  guarantee  an  im- 
proved surveillance  and  inspection  ap- 
paratus for  seafood  similar  to  that  pres- 
ently in  force  to  inspect  meat  and  poul- 
try destined  for  the  U.S.  dhmer  tables. 

I  commend  the  article  appearing  in  the 
March  19  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
to  those  of  my  colleagues  and  other  read- 
ers of  the  Record  who  are  concerned  with 
consumer  safety: 

PDA  Seeks  Cuub  on  Fish  Parasite  Causing 

Puzzling  Disease 

(By  Lawrence  K.  Altman) 

Spurred  by  outbreaks  in  Europe  and  Asia 
of  a  puzzling,  newly  discovered  disease  caused 
by  a  fish  parasite,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration is  seeking  to  protect  Americans, 
whose  appetites  for  raw  flsh  dishes  have 
grown  recently. 

The  parasitic  infection,  called  anisakiasis, 
or  herring  worm  disease,  is  relatively  new  in 
the  annals  of  medicine.  A  Dutch  physician. 
Dr.  E.  L.  Straub,  is  credited  with  diagnosing 
the  first  case  in  1955,  but  it  was  not  untU 
the  mid-1960's  that  it  was  recognized  as  a 
public  health  problem  abroad. 

Last  week,  the  first  North  American  medical 
symposium  on  anisakiasis  was  held  in  New 
Tork.  Doctors  attending  the  New  York  So- 
ciety of  Tropical  Medicine  symposium  at 
Rockefeller  University  agreed  that  the  disease 
remained  a  mystery  of  the  deep  blue  sea. 

The  parasite,  which  thrives  in  salt  water 
fish,  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  heat  and  is  kiUed 
by  freezing.  It  survives  smoking  because  the 
temperature  in  the  process  is  too  low.  Unless 
cooked,  the  parasite  can  withstand  vinegar 
for  up  to  51  days.  The  disease  does  not  spread 
from  on*  human  to  another.  Only  tliose  who 
eat  infected  raw  or  undercooked  fish  are 
infected. 

EATING    HAZAB06   KNOWN 

Though  people  have  long  known  about 
the  hazards  of  eating  raw  or  imdercocriced 
pork  or  fresh  water  flsh.  only  with  the  dis- 
covery of  anlsakiasU  cases  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  Japan  have  doctors  learned  that 
similar  hazards  can  result  from  marine  fish. 
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"The  extent  of  anisakiasis  as  a  world 
health  problem  Is  still  being  discovered,"  Dr. 
George  J.  Jackson,  an  PX)-A.  parasitologist 
and  the  symposium  moderator,  said. 

During  the  last  decade,  several  hundred 
cases  have  been  reported  throughout  the 
world.  Just  six  cases  have  been  diagnosed 
in  the  United  States,  aU  within  the  year 
since  the  P.D  A.  set  up  a  unit  to  study  this 
and  other  fish-borne  parasiuc  diseases. 

The  F.D.A.'s  concern  reflects  changing 
American  llfe-stlyes  and  the  growing  taste 
that  people  have  acquired  for  raw  fish  like 
Sashimi,  herring  or  gravlax  from  foreign 
travel,  growth  of  international  trade,  recipes 
featured  in  new  cookbooks,  and  a  lx»ming 
interest  in  natural  foods. 

The  life-cycle  of  the  anisaklne  parasite  is 
poorly  understood.  Seals.  p<xpoises  and 
whales  are  among  the  marine  mammals  in 
which  the  parasite  completes  its  life  cycle. 

But  because  the  anisaklne  parasite  can- 
not mature  and  reproduce  in  humans,  in- 
fections in  man  are  regarded  as  accidental. 
However,  the  parasites  can  survive  long 
enough  to  damage  the  body  and  confuse 
physicians  about  the  correct  diagnoels. 

A   SEVEBX    B£ACnON 

Apparently,  Just  a  few  small  worms — each 
is  an  inch  at  most  in  length — can  produce  a 
severe  inflammatory  reaction  In  the  bowel 
wall.  This  reaction  is  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  cells  called  eosinophils  from  the 
blood. 

"How  can  such  a  small  worm  cause  so 
much  damage  for  such  a  large  area  around 
it  in  the  bowel  wall?"  asked  Dr.  John  D. 
Frame,  the  society's  president.  Scientists 
from  virtually  every  laboratory  working  on 
the  disease  were  in  the  audience.  None  could 
provide  an  answer. 

"The  reaction  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  worm,"  Dr.  Catherine  CooUdge 
of  Harvard  said. 

Discovery  of  the  disease  has  stimulated 
landlubbers  among  these  parasitologists  to 
develop  sea  legs  as  they  Join  commercial 
fishermen  aboard  trawlers  in  international 
waters. 

Dr.  Thomas  Cheng  of  Lehigh  University 
told  his  colleagues  that  from  such  studies 
he  had  found  the  parasite  in  several  varieties 
of  fish  like  flounder,  cod  and  haddock  sold  at 
markets  in  the  United  States. 

Many  participants  pointed  to  the  explosive 
nature  of  the  foreign  anisakiasis  outbreaks 
that  caught  everyone  by  surprise  as  a  clue 
to  a  potentially  Important  health  problem 
rather  than  an  exotic  rarity. 

Infections  developed  among  those  who  ate 
Dutch  Green  Herring,  the  raw,  lightly  salted 
herring  that  people  bought,  for  example,  as 
they  stopped  at  a  stand  at  an  Amsterdam 
street  corner.  Dutch  legislation  ended  that 
outbreak  by  requiring  that  commercial  herr- 
ing be  frozen  for  at  least  24  hours  before 
marketing. 


•715' 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANCa 

or   NEW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  little  has 
been  left  imsaid  of  Henry  A&ron's  Olym- 
pian achievement  But  I  would  like  to 
take  the  opportunity  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Aaron  on  hitting  his  715th  home  run 
last  night.  Not  only  has  he  etdlpsed  the 
most  coveted  record  in  ^orts  history, 
but  he  has  also  given  the  people  of  this' 
Nation  a  hero,  someone  to  respect  and 
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cheer  for.  In  spite  of  the  differences  and 
conflicts  of  men,  he  has  broue^t  us  to- 
gether through  the  glory  at  sports. 

Again,  I  salute  Mr.  Aaron's  achieve- 
ment, and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  Join 
me  in  this  salute  to  a  man  of  supreme 
stature  both  on  and  off  the  field. 


SWISSVALE  BOROUGH  HONORS 
VETERANS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PXKNBTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9,  1974 

Mr.  QAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  the  time  today  to  commend 
the  citizens  of  the  borough  of  Swlssvale 
in  the  20th  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania  for  their  recent  public  rec- 
ognltian  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
worn  a  military  uniform  in  the  defense  of 
our  Nation  and  its  way  of  life. 

On  Sunday,  March  30,  in  a  cold  and 
whipping  wind  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity dedicated  a  veterans'  memorial, 
which  reads: 

Brected  by  the  citizens  of  Swlssvale  In 
honor  of  those  who  have  served  In  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  In  memory 
of  those  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

The  memorial,  carved  from  marble, 
was  surrounded  by  wreaths  presented  by 
various  participating  organizations,  in- 
cluding Bentz-Isles  Post  6697,  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars;  Swlssvale  Over- 
seas Veterans.  D.  W.  Brooks  Post  63, 
American  Legion  and  its  Women's  Auxil- 
iary; Swlssvale  Ministerial  Association; 
Acorn  dub;  Lodge  416,  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose;  Prlmavera  Lodge  149,  Order  of 
Italian  Boos  and  Daughters  of  America; 
Swlssvale  Democratic  and  Republican 
Organizations;  Lodge  656,  Free  and  Ac- 
c^ted  Masons;  Swlssvale  Police  and 
Volunteer  Fire  Department;  Chapter  62, 
Women  of  the  Moose,  and  Lodge  1107, 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

In  the  principal  address  of  the  day,  Mr. 
Samuel  Neuman,  chairman  of  the  citi- 
zens fund-raising  committee  to  erect  the 
memorial  and  a  member  of  Post  6679, 
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VFW,  pointed  out  it  is  the  duty  of  Amer- 
icans today  to  honor  and  remember 
those  who  go  forth  in  the  defense  of 
our  Nation  "for  they  are  the  true 
guardians  of  freedom,  justice,  and  equal- 
ity among  men." 

Mayor  Anthony  Vergona  formally  ded- 
icated the  memorial  as  it  was  imveiled  by 
Councilmen  Raymond  Leopold,  Martin 
McTieman,  and  Melvin  Wach,  and  Po- 
lice Chief  Michael  McGurk.  An  honor 
guard  fired  a  salute  to  those  who  died 
as  the  haunting  sounds  of  "Taps"  echoed 
and  re-echoed  over  the  solemn  crowd. 
The  ceremonies  concluded  with  the  play- 
ing of  "God  Bless  America"  by  the  Swiss- 
vale  area  high  school  hand,  directed  by 
Mr.  Barry  Laurnavich  with  Miss  Debbie 
Harmuth  as  vocal  soloist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deem  it  proper  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  salute  the 
citizens  of  Swlssvale  for  their  display  of 
love  for  their  country  and  respect  for 
those  who  fought  and  died  for  it.  I  ex- 
pressly commend  those  who  participated 
in  the  formal  program :  Mayor  Vergona, 
Mr.  Neuman,  Comdr.  Joseph  Giordano, 
Sgt.  Robert  Hags,  and  Chaplain  Peter 
Begg,  all  of  Post  6679,  VFW,  Rev.  Lon 
Haack  of  the  Swlssvale  Ministerial  As- 
sociation, and  Rabbi  Joseph  Weiss  of  the 
Rabbinical  Board  of  Greater  Pittsburgh. 


IN  WHOSE  LIFETIME? 
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HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or   GEORGtt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  9.  1974 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
shortly,  we  will  be  taking  up  HH.  13053, 
the  National  Cancer  Amendments  of 
1974,  to  authorize  funding  for  our  Na- 
tion's cancer  research  program  for  the 
next  3  years.  On  March  26  of  this  year  I 
wrote  to  Dr.  Prank  J.  Rauscher,  Jr.,  di- 
rector of  the  National  Cancer  Program  at 
the  National  Cancer  Institute.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  correspondence  was  to  re- 
quest a  list  of  scientifically  approved  can- 
cer rese€u-ch  projects  for  fiscal  year  1973 
which  NCI  wEis  not  able  to  fund. 

This  past  week  I>r.  Rauscher  responded 

UNFUNDED  FISCAL  YEAR  1973  RESEAUCH  GRANT  APPLICATIONS 


to  my  request  noting  that  the  total  value 
of  research  grants  which  NCI  was  not 
able  to  fimd  is  approximately  $22,244,959. 
He  also  added  to  this  information  a  list- 
ing of  construction  grant  applications 
which  have  been  approved  but  are  cur- 
rently unfundable.  The  dollar  value  of 
these  construction  grants  is  $29,010,800. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  emphasize  to 
our  colleagues.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the 
levels  of  funding  authorized  in  H.R. 
13053  are  barely  sufiBcient  to  fund  slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  approved  projects 
at  NCI.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  in 
1971  the  National  Panel  of  Consultants 
for  the  Conquest  of  Cancer  recommended 
to  Congress  a  $1  billion  yearly  budget  by 
1976  with  which  to  fund  our  Nation's 
cancer  research  efforts.  "This  panel  was 
composed  of  outstanding  businessmen, 
scientists  and  cancer  researchers  from 
around  the  country  and  was  headed  by 
Mr.  Benno  C.  Schmidt,  now  the  Presi- 
dent's top  cancer  adviser. 

In  addressing  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment  concerning  the 
1974  Cancer  Act  Amendments,  Dr.  A. 
Hamblin  Letton — a  fellow  Georgian  and 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
as  well  as  past  president  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society — ^made  the  following 
comparison: 

For  comparison  purposes  I  would  like  to 
cite  the  NASA  budget.  We  do  not  oppose  It. 
NASA  has  provided  some  Inuiortant  biomed- 
ical advances  such  as  extremely  delicate 
heat  sensors  \iseful  In  the  detection  of  breast 
cancer.  But  I  think  that  this  committee 
might  be  Interested  In  the  fact  that,  while 
we  look  sharply  at  a  $1  bllllan  budget  for  the 
Conquest  of  Cancer,  we  axle  atUl  spending 
upwards  of  $3  billion  per  jtear  on  the  con- 
quest of  space.  NASA  to  date  has  spent  ap- 
proximately $54  billion. 

I  wholeheartedly  £igree  with  Dr.  Let- 
ton's  logic — and  I  firmly  believe  we  must 
provide  enough  money  to  adequately 
fund  all  approved  reseai!ch  projects  so 
that  a  cure  for  cancer  can  be  foimd  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  list  for  the 
information  and  review  ot  our  colleagues 
a  complete  report  as  provided  to  me  by 
Dr.  Rauscher  on  approved  but  unfunded 
projects: 


Grant  No. 


Principal  investigator 


Institution 


Direct  costs 
recommended 


2  501  CA017B-Z1:  Characterization  of  plasma  and  urinary  proteins..  . . 
S  Hi  J??21'»^*l=  Charadifizatiofl  of  plasma  and  urinary  proteins.. . 
I SS?  S^^JfJi**!?***  '■  "'»♦'•"  *»  •ndocrine  sUmulaM  cancers.. 
i gl CAMMl— 1651 : Tlw cowpllni e  enzyme-linked  oxido-reduetions... 

3  RIO  CA03»I— 16S1:  Children's  cancer  study  group  A..  . 
2  ROl  CAOan;— 15:  Patterns  of  normel  and  tumor  cells 

?  Kl  SftiiSSr'.l.'!''^^"''"^  •'  piimentj  and  carcinoid  tumori:.:.' 

2  Ml  CAt^Q}— 13AI:  tmimimlaiieal  studies  of  msliinant  transforma- 
tion In  vit. 

ISSi  5ft9S\i~:!S.^*?*^'*"*^">' '"  "«""»' »'«'  neoplastic  tissues.... 

1  S\  %S?,V,tVS.V  "i**»  •«""»*'  ""ro«"  heterocyclics 

3  li01CA07175-10Sl:  Cancer  research  at  McArdle  Uboratory,  supple- 
ment. 

?  SJ,'^i!52S;''9if :  *■!?  »-«'<'•».  »"<»  P-azlridines-Anticancer  aients. . 
SL*^^^         StenMd  kormone  production  and  metabolism  in 

1 5!SS^!i22Ji51=?^'^'»"  »'•'*•'*•'"'»  •"»"?*- 

»  M  SiSII"l£V  •««?S«««»ion«h«»  of  normal  and  cancer  cells. 

2  W1CA07753-IMA2:  Cortlael  inhiMUon  of  lymphoma  cells  and  thymo- 

\  M  £i!»?S~S!^!  •  ST*^"*  •'  "itoehoodria  by  a  cytoplasmic  factof . . 
Z  MM  CMra>-07Al :  RadiatMn  effect  on  protein  and  midete  acid  meUbo- 
iisn. 

1  !S}  SMSS^L '!""""•'•*••"*•  totomor  rafts 

2  101  CJU0OSMi:IMMHiiftuaMi1fen«als 

bSIm?      TS^KAl:  OUapaaUu  In  leakeinia  aM  Immunoletic  de- 


Jiriensons,  Bruno University  of  Texas. 

Jimnsons,  Bruno University  of  Texas,  M.  D.  Anderson  Hospital— Tumor  inMitutel 

Wotu,  Herbert  H Boston  University 

Hofaennan,  H:nry  D Yeshiva  University 

Leikm,  Sanford  L — Children's  Hospital  National  Medical  Center.. 

Posf,  Joseph _ New  Yorii  University  Medical  Center. 

Lilhe,  Ralph  D Louisiana  State  University 

Rose,  Noel  R ^ SUNY— at  Buffalo 

Ives.  David  H ^ Ohio  State  University 

Gassman,  Paul  G do 

Rusch,  Harold  P University  of  Wisconsin.'.'^!;''.''/...!'.'.!".".". 

Berlin,  Kenneth  D 

GallKher,  Thomas  F 


Oklahoma  State  University 

Montefiore  Hospital  and  medical  center^ 


Nesbit,  Marie  E.,  Jr University  of  MinnesoU 

Sweet,  William  H Massachusetts  General  HospiUI... 

Gabourel,  John  D University  of  Orejon 


University  of  California.. 
University  of  Wisconsin.. 


Kun,  Ernest 

Yatvin,  Milton  B 

GersiMn,  Richard  K Yale  University. 

B«rt6»^wait«j uniyers«yofTexas.;::::::;::::::::;:ii;i:i;:;:i"i;;i:] 

fiortan,  GillMrt  S ^ UniversHy  of  California ; a 

Zuelzer,  Wolf  W child  Research  Center  of  Michigan X^....-a 


$29,934 
30,299 
40, 500 
10, 16S 
33, 525 
62,688 
58,844 
29,754 

28, 028 

14,000 

161, 070 

23,071 
57, 435 

5,830 

499,397 

22,460 

32,682 
32,  $78 

13,374 
63,610 
36.63* 

SS,186 
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Grant  No. 


Principal  investigator 


Institution 


Direct  costs 
recommended 


2  ROl  CA120e3-0€:  Aging  and  the  anti-cancer  defense  mechansim Baillif.  Ralph  N  TuUnc  llniixr^iiv 

^  pr^oltate'"^^"*'"  "'-^'*"'"'  "'•»»'«i'sm  by  canine  and  human  cfner,  Peter...-."..::::::::::::::::::::::  Harv™dsXi  51  Dental  Medicine;::;::: 

2  ROl  CAI0399-06:  "Biosynthesis  of  pteridines  and  polate-like  com-  Shiota.  Tetsud. .     .                                      Universitv  of  Alabama 

pounds  '  --  — 

1  SSJ  CAI0571-O4:  Synthesis  of  Dt-N-Desmethyl  analogs  of  aclinomycin.  Mosher.  Carol  W SUnford  Research  Institute 

2  ROl  CA10625-06:  Membrane  permeability  of  the  ascites  tumor  cell.  ...  Aull,  Felice  8  New  York  Umversitv  "  "" 

pla'si"'"^'"""^*^'  '*"*'""'""''  1-carbon  unit  metabolism  in  neo-    Vitale,  Joseph  J I.;:::::::::  Mallory  Institute  of  Pathology  Foundation: 

?  E9i£^!5n?");?-'.'<^'9""""°"'"*«'*"'>'''5 '""""'»' systems.  .  Coe,  flmon  L Noithwestern  Universitv 

2  ROl  CA10995-06:  Serum,  urinary,  and  tissue  enzymes  in  maliEnant    ■>•*—'■--  •• -■— ■■  -  ..        »  u,,ji.i. 

disease. 
2  ROl  CA10996-06;  Pyrimidine  syr.thc'ir  ?nd  cell  division  in  human 

cancer. 


Rutenburg.  Alexander  M.... ...::::  Boston  University 

Smith,  Edgar  E do. 


2  ROl  CAl  1003-04 A2 ;  Radiation  effects  on  DNA.  mechanism  of  protection 

2  ROl  CA11036-05A1:  Role  of  indole  in  urinary  bladder  carcinogenesis. .    .     „,„ 

2  ROl  C11225-04:Functionalstatusof  mammary  tumor  mast  cells Combs. 


Ktllmann,  George  J Albert  Einstein  Medical  Center 

Oyasu.  Ryoichi .      _  ....i»^.  Northwestern  University 

1  ROl  CA11296^)IA2:  Boron  compounds  for  neutron  cap"ture"therapy  of     Kac?T'arczvk.*AiexVnde..  J.,.::::::::::::  f„7,?^.l!"""'"  ?""«  """^'^'ty- 


cancer.  • ' ..^University..  

92^lrJM«ii^w'''?''H"'H'"°^.*"f'fu'^''J''''''P.L°''^»" ^""•"'  "ay^o""  "■   University  of  Wisconsin 

2  ROl  CAn465-04;Viral-induced  control  of  host  biosynthesis giewski  Wallace  J  Univer^iili  nt  nr»onn  

Rm  cAm2tS^  ?!i^'S°1  r  "rT*'*'' •""T  '":* A'""'  "*""'"  *■--:::-""::::::::::::;:  teuUe?.  foundation 

7  Rm  rJ    s^J:  j,''""""'"  °'  'CP'cation  in  human  lymphocytes...  Loeb,  Lawrence  A Institute  lor  Cancer  Research  

5om V.iiclv;^  •J'^'"°'  specific  antigen  and  host  immune  responses..  Cusumano,  Charles  L.. University  of  Florida 

?2xJx7,',„,?  -,*''"°**""is  in  normal  and  malignant  melanocytes  ..   Maul,  Gerd  G  Temole  Universitv  Sctiool  of  M«Hi^iW 

2  ROl  CA11835-03:  The  control  of  DNA  synthesis ..         Loeb,  Lawrence  A  ' iSlefScaJc^r  Re.M,?h 

?S21^^!!S^?i^5l-^'^'"""^''"''i"'l''8icalandimmunoloRicalstudies.  f/ahiley,  mX  Jr     ':::: Duke  University  

I  em  r»    flStnl'  mZ/J'-IJi':"' '!?"  ")etabolism  in  malignant  cells  Monro.  Hamish  N .   ::.:::::::  Massachusetts  nstitule  of  Technolog;" 

jSmri     Q5c:S^Dh  '    °h'^  '''?".''!r^"'^'''T'**?'''^^  Gr.Ks.HenryG Vanderbilt  University  ^"" 

iS5,'^^U?2^^.f'''""^°''"""'"'s''«lie-o'vifalnucleocapsid assembly   Luttig,  Ronald  B        ...  Duke  Universitv  "  

"Ify' j^SR  ''  '"^*-<=*^'""''"«-  ON A-n-ethylmaleimide  studies  Milvy,  Paul ....:::::::  New  York  University  Medical  Center; ;;: 

1  2^1  CA}2j04-03:Kmetics  of  epithelial  repair  after  irradiation Goepp,  Robert  A... University  of  Chicago 

2  ROl  CA12188-03:  Basic  studies  in  tumor  deprivation  therapy Rilev.  Vernon  T  Pacific  Nnrthwp^t  R««a.Vh  Fn.inrf»i.nn 

S!lm"^       ^"°^ ""'*  ""^  ""'^  '"'"'  "'  DNA-RNA-protein  melab-    Yarbro,  John  W::;;;;:::::::::::::;;;;  ;   lnsi,rut?forCance.  Research 

\  S^}  rAn^«:S7iil'"S'°*''?'^".'l''*'"''°l°l'"'''^^^^^^  MeuwisEen.HilaireJ. Albany  Medical  College 

Z  ROl  CA12432-02A1.  Isolation  of  antitumor  substances  from  plants  Fonp  Harry  H  ._,  University  of  lllinoi<  

«nes*is  "''  Molecular  mechanisms  of  viral  (SV40)  carcino-    Robb.  James  A ".//.V....:::;:;;  ;  ;  Umversity  of  Californ,..  San  Diego;;;; :: 

9  mI  rSn^v  Vh^rfh!''''*"'''"' P.' ';'^°^*';'"''"'"  Raskas.  Hesche!  J. , St.  Louis  University 

2  ROl  CA12595-03:  Thiol  therapy  in  multiple  myeloma  Adams   Williams  Umyirsitv  nl  rahinrn.. ' 

SSJ  CA12682-01A1:  Culture  studies  of  human  gastrointestinal  cancer       Trier,  jerry  S  ;:::::::::: Univirs  ty  hlpl  al        "'"" 

1  ROl  CA12698-01A1:  Transvascular  radiologic  ablation  of  the  adrenal    Snow,  Harold  D '..SSJS^.  University  of  CaliformV 

1  ROl  CA12706-0IA1:  Biological  studies  of  the  cancer  family  syndrome 

1  ROl  CA12713-01A1 :  RNA-dependeni  polymerases 

1  ROl  CA12849-01A2:  A  study  of  depression  i 

1  ROl  CA12895-01  Al :  Molecular  mechanisms  in  human  neoplasia 

1    ROl   CA12968-01A1:  Relationship  between  neoplasia  and  cataloxic 
steroids. 

1  ROl  CA12999-01  Al :  Alleraticns  of  eel!  membrane  in  human  neoplasia 

1  ROl  CA13O02-01A1 :  Human  chrcmcscmal  breakages  and  healing  in 
cancer  patients. 

1  ROl  CA13055-01AI:  Establishment  of  a  crystalliiaticn  laboratory. 

1  ROl  CA13060-01A1 :  Secretory  immunologic  system  in  cancer  patients 

1  ROl  CA13O63-01A1:  Nuclear  acidic  prcleirs,  genome  regulation   and 
cancer. 

1  ROl  CA13071-01A1:  Astrocytoma  cell-surface  alteration  and  host  re- 
sponse. 

1  ROl  CA13084-O1  Al :  An  in  vitro  study  to  delect  human  type-C  virus 

1  ROl  CAI3089-01Al:Cytophilicantibodiesin  tumor  rejection  ...,.„,, „,vu.,„  o 

1  ^'/*'?,'32,  01  Al:  Collagen  breakdown  in  baw  Woessner,  J.  Frederici;;jr.. University  of  Miami 

SS  cu]l\ltl\t\  '■  '""""""'"K'"'  response  to  cell-linked  antigens  .       Baumgarten.  Alexander Yale  University 

miirt  of  anticancer  agents  on  avian  blood  develop-    Setoc,  Frank Unie„sity  of  Oklahoma  Research  insY.lutV 

1  ROl  CA13183-01A1:  Ethnic  factors  in  incidence  of  cancer Modan.  Baruch Chaim  Sheba  Medical  Center 


Lynch,  Henry  I .  Crcighton  Umvetsity 

,    ,  ^      ,  .  .        ^  Ackermanr,  W.  Wilbur.  ,  University  of  Michigan 

A  study  of  depression  in  mouse  lymphomas Lumb,  Judith  R   . .  Atlanta  University  Center  Corporation" 

Neiman.  Paul  E University  of  Washington 

Selye.  Hans _ Universite  de  Montreal 


Krauss,  Stephen. 
Gch,  Kong-00... 


University  of  Tennessee 
University  of  Rxhester 


Marker,  David N.Y.  Stale  Department  of  Heallh- 

Waldman,  Robert  H  .    .         University  of  Florida 

Kongsvik,  John  R  . Putnam  Memorial  Hofpital 


Roswell  Park  Division. 


Cohan,  Francis  C,  Jr Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Chapman,  Albert  L University  of  Kansas 

Mitchell.  Malcolm  S Yale  University. 


1  ROl  CA132O4-01:  Fundamental  studies  of  carcinogenesis  and  chemo 

therapy. 
I  SS'  CA13234-01 :  Normal  and  neoplastic  postembryonic  development 
1  ROl  CA13235-01  Al :  Exogenous  factors  and  surface  glycoproteins  in  ce 


Haddow,  Sir  Alexander 


University  of  London. 


Ruben,  Laurens  N..   Reed  College 

iDnir«i»coniAi    u  j        ....        .      --     -  Ceccarini,  Costante ._ CUNY— Hunter  College  

m   PmK  ^    MTi"Jr''M'*''"'''"'?™'"^^  Chang  Roberts.. University  of  California      "" 

1  ROl  CA13265-0IAI.  Modulation  of  tumor  spc-cif.c  ant:genic  expression.     Drewinko,  Benjamin     University  of  Texas  M.  D.  Anderson  HoVpifaVand  tumor  insti- 

}5Si^»\«V^:n\*V*.?,"*"'"T'^^*'";",' '•"''>' °' "'"*'""'"''"'''''''''''-  F!«"y.  Robert  L.  Jr .  lou'fsiana  State  Univer^iity 

}gS}^?l??^t_S}.^'?l'l!JlL°!Pf,!".lL^L^.^'^^  Proctor  GwrgeR University  of  StrathJlyde';;;;;::;;;;;;- " 

Boger,  Eliahu Bio-Research  Institute,  I nc 

Squire,  Robert  A. Johns  Hopkins  University  ' ""' 

Yang.  Tsu-JuT University  of  Tennessee 


1  ROl  CA13295--01A1:  Inhibition  of  large-size  carcinogens 

1  ROl  CA13310-01:  Experimental  therapy  of  lymphomas  ... 

1  ROl  CA13338-01A1:  Immunological  studies  on  canine  fransmissibie 

sarcoma, 
i  SS!  CAl^^^^-O' Al :  Tumor  cure  enhancement  with  heat  and  x-radiation 
1  ROl  CA13378-01  Al :  Etiology  and  pathology  of  guinea  piR  leukemia 
1  ROl  CA13388-01 :  Radiation  and  chemotherapeutic  studies  of  leukemia 


Gillette,  Edward  L Colorado  State  University 

Nayak,  Debi  P... University  of  California 

£Sl  r^.'A^.'^'iV.''.?*"'*'"'" "" '"^*  transcriptionin  hepatoma  BW7756.  mhani.  Donald  D.  "         •  """'*-'">' 


!  5S    ''A13425-01;  Oncogenesis  to  carcinogens  in  tolerant  animals 

1  ROl  CA13445-01A1:  Collagen  eiosynthesis  in  fibrous  tumors 

3  ROl  CA13453-Q1S1;  Study  of  antigens  from  human  cancer  tissue 
1  ROl  CA13460^)1A1 :  Hepatic  carcinogenesis  and  cholesterol  synthesis 
I  ROl  CA13480-01  1:  Carcinostatic  and  carcinogenic  heterocyclic  com 


pounds. 


Case  Western  Reserve  University. 

Pomeranz,  Jerome  R do 

Henneman,  Dorothy  H 'New  England  beaconess'H(Bpitar 

Turner,  Michael  D University  of  Rochester 

Goldfarb,  Stanley _ University  of  Wisconsin  . 

Abramovitch,  Rudolph  A University  of  Alabama 


Rni  rii?«l;;Si^    ?'*   "'T."'  »"','""*  !"'"'»«•  '"  ""«•' --  P''»st.  David  G. Medical  Univer; 

Rn   rSu^^n  ^^^  ot  tumors  from  immune  recognition.. Nowctny,  Alois  H.. Twiple  University 

i  Bn  '^*\^^n^.'^l':f&!."  f.';!':?VJ!"?.">'»""«f  «^^      P'.««i'.  Otto  J  - RutgSrs  Medkil  S:hool 


sity  of  South  Carolina. 


2  ROl  CA13589-02:  Leukemogenesis  in  the  rat  .. 

1  ROl  CA13594-01A1:  Ketoaldehydes  and  cancer  pharmacology 

1  ROl  CA13615-01:  Antitumor  compounds  from  synthetic  and  natural 


Moloney,  William  C. Harvard  Medical  School. 

Szent-Gvorgyi,  Albert Marine  Bidogica  Laboratory 

sources.  ' Lewis,  John  R University  of  Aberdeen 

!  Rni  ^Ji«?^nl*^■  Anti-tumor  chemicals  from  Montana  plants Shaf«deh,  Fred University  of  Montana 

JriphS  '■'"*  """""'"  **'*'"  """"'   ■"**   '"   ""'"''"    Howard,  Eugene  F """-".ZSS^Vn^T^^riyi::: 


1  cm  r^l^^i^l-  '">*ft'8a''ons  ""  Purine  »nd  pvrimidine  nitrrxides..  Preston,  Peter  N.. Heriot-Watt  Universitv 

1  S2!  SA13647-01._Antitumor  agents  from  native  Canadian  plants. Bachelor.  Frank  W.....:!       U»ii.,Jiv  »»  rli!/™^" 


'  Z^^^'^'^'^  imminothe,^'V"^m-:^^Lune-  ^SS:'''^^:::jEEEE.  USKs^Sl!^: 


1  ROl  CA13665-01: 

cancer 
1  ROl  CA13670-01: 

in  situ. 


Peptidase  studies  aimed  at  eariier  detection  of 
Postradiotherapy  repair  of  DNA  by  human  cancer 


Behal,  Francis  J Tens  Tech  University  School  of  MadictM. 

Dalrymple,  Glenn  V University  of  Arkansas...? 


128,941 
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29,010 
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44,652 
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19.000 
54.265 

18,000 

20  226 
23.092 
25. 265 
25,936 

40,794 
28,230 
40.836 
30.785 
21.304 
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9,300 
14.917 
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:6.8O0 
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34.C99 
49.560 
24.806 
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26  635 
49.406 

12.000 
30.000 

27.  923 

41,340 

22.9l« 
20.7JO 
36.501 
27.905 
18, 104 

12.685 
31. 151 

23.291 

24,  372 
t5.  348 

2u.  (X» 

!3.  253 
11.772 
25  000 
57.  976 
48, 375 

37.306 
34  731 
24,000 
30,099 
19.  871 
24. 625 
40,849 
20,200 
32, 975 
27,  430 

24, 725 
37,305 
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40,545 
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7,700 

25, 100 
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5.675 

9,300 
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33,540 

10,681 
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Grant  No. 


Principal  investitator 


Institution 


Direct  costs 
recommtnded 


\  «i  V.f^^^^  "  ^**?'  "?"?•."!*  '".0'<'»*»n« -  Assal,  Nabih  R 

IW«5  ItatomuMnU  o<  iaUl  ikin  tumors,  UnitMl  States    Le«.  John  A._ 

!  Si  lt]BItSi-  ■"'"^  "■  uttainatetifradiatad  maamMm  ciKs. 

I  Ml  CA13G90-01: Poteotiai  atanid  darter  aaawlactic  d)i_ 

\  S£  £?J2Sh5}  •  Support  for  clinical  cancer  research  center 

'  ■>>  CA13899-01:  Siudv  of  stannary  carcinoganesis 

1  ROI  CA13707-<n.  Antituoar  adiiritias  of  nucleic  add-bindiflfcara^ 


t 


University  of  Oklahoma.. 

University  of  Wasbmcton. 

■— <.'?*SfM       \i  Universitvo*  Arkansas... 

Pjrtler^  WilUan  W Ofcw  Universrty.... 

■Mf   Manfred  E University  of  CaliJernia 

Tarleton,  Gadson  J 

Bresnick.  Edward .   .         ' 

Molbrook,  David  J.  Jr 


Rogpr.  Eliahu 
Sun,  Grace  Y. 


!  ''2' ''*'3^1'^  "1;  Potential  mutatens  and  carcinogens  in  metabolism 
I  mn  CA1371»~<11A1:  Itetabolic  and  compositianal  changes  in  brain 
neoplasms. 

'  2^"'*^'  '^''•*'***  "^  "*-*  ''»P'otyP«  '■  IwmatoJogie  naHg-    Da»ey.  Frederick  R.. 

121  M\^«5i-¥'tf*^i2^!"?*''"*^ "»»"''«•  Ray"")"''  A 

JRJ?{}SS:5J-l22?T*''..i''»"?"i»^'""""'""<'8e'» Lenio,  Bisnirck  B  . 

J  E!  £J!S!?^!- 1!?*"" '""''*'*" '"'"•""'""0" Maflis.  Neville 

1  Si  «}SSiiJ-E!^l!!?!?*''?***  •*»*"*""='"»«»"«'»     -      Wilson.  RoberiB 

I  «.   r  lTJ5cH.i  "■■">"i""..ty«>f.  »»<»  bone-marrow  faiture DeGowin.  Richard  L  ' 

»  "IICAU/aS-Ol:  H-qwMtuaik|itaaaoniuin  salb-N«w  alkylating    Paukstelis,  Joseph  V 

!  tf?  £f  i?lS"5?-|y— ^  aatiiwnplastift  in  plants  in  Britah  Maadaias 

!  KJ  £J!i2?if-y*'5"**"*  *•*»«••«»*«••"»■  t-nwn- . - 

lE^A'?2Jr%-^'***"*'»*"*^«»«=*~s'*««C-oucl«»«des..  . 
J  S\  ''A'S?,';^,-  C»«»»-«*  ■wrttaoi  analysis  by  Q-lunction. . . 
1  HOI  CA13819-IU:  FouutiM  gl  caruaama  fmn  bile  acids  by  gut 

bacteria.  '  * 

J  £}  S^JSHJ  ■  SPff-^*^  difafantiation  ot  nornul  and  tumor  cads 
}  S!  ^J2i?"2}*i.- ^'^■« ••  ■«•''•  *"•  •"""  •»«"»*£« calllinas. 
,  S;  X.  JSri'S}  •■  5*"  *««P«rt  cancer<hemotherapeutic  agents. . 

m'ri^^^ifj"^  antaanof  ajants  from  apocyaacaas V.  taebiro.  John  T 

1  «M  CA13856-01A1:  Cbaaucal  inducimi  at  call  tranformatisn  by    Viaak  Willard  J 


Piatak.  David  M 

Wolf.  George  D 

El  Uiadeni,  Hassan  S 
Akers.  Charles  K.  ^ 
Abul-Haji.  Yusul  J.  . 


Sancier.  Kenneth  M 

Rate!',  Peter 

Leiflcr.  John  E. 


}  '£J.'^i?l?5S?:;°l;}?""S.'''**"'"8  P"****"'*  '<"  Wadder  cancer Oeichmann,  Wil 

SL£*r"*^*^-  **■""  S"*^"*  P«ocedure  tar  potent  buman    Oaichmaiin.  Wil 


Villiam  8 
_  . —  , „.w,.™..„.  Jlilliam  B. 

I  ROI  CAI3a6&-01: 

infection. 
1  aai  CA13a6»^lAl: 

tissaes. 

I  2!^ i^Eii?'  *«P«*f~»J«toB as POtenUalanticaacer agents Stiibbins. James F.... 

I    «irn;l^'i,'''!l?1,'**"'"°'*""<^*""' *"««•""  salivary  glands  Han.SeongS 

1   ni   CAI3877-fll:  DiSeiaacas   between   neuoblastoroa  and  oormal    Newbuigh  Robert  W 


loa  response  of  chickens  to  march  disease    Savaian,  Martin. 
DMA  poiynerases:  normal  and  Hodgkin's  Disease    Kaflen.  Roland  G 


}  51  mS5^.-  ^gjy'iy'y  ^^ «**  """l** «"*ch«mrtl.arapy    Canbs.  John  W  . 

1  5! ^iSllSi    PJ*^^.?'^ ainutfiae pratynptMau Bryant.  Bernard  J 

32JS2t2}iy"D!L?^*'"^'*'°"r^'^'*"'**'»W Leig.  David  M.. 

f  Si  £Vi2=S;  *';''"*•?'•"  '•?«'  •♦  no'™*'  mammalian  tissues.  GiHette.  Edward  L 

IK^iS^V  ?«^«'**?"««'"nc>«»«l,t"ra«celh.. Wishnow.  Rodney  M... 

\  Si  S.;2!r5!*'i  ^"^^  immunotherapy  of  malignant  mHanoma 
IMICA13)17-IU:  Viatpam  pimejjiin  as  aa  aid  to  detection 


of 


Gordon,  Edwin  E. 
Deodhar,  Sharad  D. 
Pizer,  Stephen  M... 


1  HI  C  13918-01:  UypartiMraiia  ia  radiotherapy 

1  Ml  CA13>I»-01 :  loocutation  of  eu  ceHs  with  tumor  viral  fractions. 


Agarwal,  Suresh  K  ... 
Tweedell,  KenyonS.. 
rvin  J. .   ... 

Horton.  A.  Wesley 

Beofamin,  William  B. 


1  Si  ?2i2??if  •  SSlilill?  "■  ^iirri"*  ^f^  ■  "*•»•«  *»••»     stone.  Wirv 
J  Si  £f  !^~5!  ■  •••""•»»«»-"tediated  control  of  latent  cancer  cells    .    Horton  A  V 
I  ■n  CA13S3Z-IU:  Marteinnitem  lunctioa  ia  Uia  ooraul  aod  abnormal 
cmI. 

iSlMiSJtS-wStl^;^^'**"?'^'"**"* Armentrout.  Steven  A. 

1  Ml  ^i^^^fi-  "if^fy?  •*  "5Si*?«f»?'^  '"  hepato~s    -  CeBer,  Arthur  M  .. 
1  pil  CAI3954-01:  SMtiea  e(  MBea»d**t»  te  ■dneed  carcinoma.. ..ABafdette,  Walter  J 

.,  David  M.. 
Klein.  Morton 
BaUoJake  .. 


i  Si  ^iS^i-  P*"*^  and  eipanmental  studies  of  tumor  antigens' l^oldenberg 
i  y.'^JySl^i;  *  "yMiaii  apaoniu  and  toiin  in  turner  imniunrty  .  Klein.  Morti 
I  ■»  CA1390-41:  ActMa  of  utroui  acid  and  ouleic  bydrKida  an 

chrooutin. 
1  an  CA13974-01 

teatomia. 
1   MI    CAI3976-01A1 

awlawoma. 


MachanisBis  t/  BCG— Mediated  tumor  rcjectioa  in    Vogler,  William  R.. 
Biochemical    properties    of    mdanosomes   in    Siakotos,  Aristotle  N. 


1  ^.'^l^^S^ «*'•?'*'."•'"**''''*  "'"'"''*' - Zuckerman,  J.  J 


adrenocortical    Sliarma,  Rameshwar  K 


*  '?'  C*13997-01:  Antitumor  compounds  from  camptoUteca'tiuua    Carew  David  P 

ciiixyfM. 
1   Ml   CA14002-01A2:   Cyclic   audeotide    control 

caroaoffla. 

1  Ml  CA140(»-0lAl:Blockingantibodies  and  tumors  cawad  by  Botyoma    Price 

virus.  ' 

1  Ml  CA14032-01:  Prstaio  synthesis  In  hormone- dependent  tunwn 

:  Atsoriafiwi  of  HL-A  antigens  and  cMdbaod  tumoii 

Mambranecfferkaf  iaaiziiif  radiaiioa.. 

of  bladder  damao  due  to  cyidophM^ 


,  Winston  H. 


I  Ml  CA14033-01 
I  Ml  CA14939-01 
1  MI  CA14041-01 


fkaaaif 
I  iNCi 


Brooks,  Sam  C 

Mahour,  Gholam  H.  . 
Wallach,  Donald  F ... 
Harrington,  Avery  R . 


.  M<  £!IJ2ir9.'*L-  •«•«»'•»'«»»«>  of  a  tumor  virus  by  antibody. . . 

I  Ml  CA14046-ia:  Huraoral  lacloa  eohancing  !■■■  Bowlti 

I  Si  SJilS^^i."!?'^  aatenium  oa  FAA  aod  dan cancar  in' tkc  rati 

I  Ml  CA140S&HIUI-.  Tba  ■awna  nechantsm  of  regnssioa  of  papil- 


Rodriguez.  Jose  E    

Abdelooer.  Aleiander  M 
Weawig.  Paul  H 
Watrach.  Adolf  M 


}  S!  £^!i£'"?**'-  ■••*  ''»"•'•«  o*  tumof-spacific  immunity 
I  Ml  CAIIKS-IS:  Stadias  m  liaaiie  baoaoa  ia  maat  c^t  tumor 
If01CA14M7-(tt:'    -  -     ■■»—"—"»«'""«"- 

IBOICA14073-U: 

tete. 
9NlCA1407^1&:Ai 
t  fOl  C14OSZ-0L:  I 
I  POIClWM-OIrL 
I  MU  CA14107-01: 

1  fcjCAUlU-Ol :  HacrooMiacular  eidian(e  between  normal  and  tumor 

I BOI  CAI412»-M:nalettiw  gmmmtl  «■' '-tut  tUm  iwf  aa 

1  PWCAMli'S- 1^**^"'^"*?  '■  «•*»*  ••O.«««««rtiatio«.. 


Davis,  Roberto. 

Han.  Walter 

Stem.  Elizabalb 

Kirtani,  Rashad  Y 

Waten^cYasusbi.... 
Aaderson.  Paul  S.,  Jr.. 
Harrell,  George  T.,  Jr.. 
Satton.  Ca/I  H 


-  Meharry  Medical  College 

Medical  College  of  Georioa.. 
University  ol  North  CaroUns. . 

Bio-Research  ln<;titute,  Inc 
Cleveland  Psychiatric  Institute. 

SUN  Y-at  Syracuse. 


.  New  York  Medical  College... 

.  University  of  Tennessee 

.  New  York  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 

.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

.  University  o(  Iowa 

.  Kansas  State  University -'!!.^-'I"! 

.  Northern  IHioios  University. 

.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  technology 

Michigan  Technological  Univeisify 

Health  Research.  Inc.,  RosweH  Park  Division 

University  of  Minnesota 


Stanford  Research  Institute 

Salk  Institute  lor  Biological  Studies. 

Florida  State  University 

University  oJ  Rhode  Island. 

Cornell  University 

University  of  Miami 

do ;: 


University  of  Massachusetts. 
.  University  of  Pennsylvania.. 


Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Medical  College  of  Virginia 

University  of  Michigan  

Oregon  State  University 


..  Pennsylvania  State  Umvefsity 

..  University  of  Cahforma... 
..  Hektoen  Institute  for  Medical  Research 
.  Colorado  State  University... 

...University  of  California 

..  New  York  University  Medical  Centw.... 

..  Cleveland  Clinic  Foundation 

.-  Duke  University 


--f- 


...  University  of  Virginia 

...  University  of  Notre  Dame... 

...  University  of  Tens 

.  University  of  Oregon 

...  University  of  Peaosylvania.. 


;;;;!;;;; 


Uniaersity  of  Califernia 

University  of  Tennessee  Medical  Units 

University  of  Taias 

Temple  iJniversity,  School  of  Medicine. 

Temple  University 

Health  Research,  Inc 


Emory  University 

Indiana  University  Foundation. 


SUNY -At  Albany. 
University  of  Iowa.. 


University  of  Tennessee... 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 


Michigan  Cancer  Foundation 

Childrens  Hespital 

Tufts  University,  Boston 

University  of  Wisconsin  System. 

University  of  Iowa 

American  University  of  Beirut.  . 

Oregon  State  University 

University  of  Hlinois. 


Boston  University 

University  of  Soaihern  California 

University  of  Caiifomia 

New  York  SUte  Department  of  Healtti,  tewiiii  IHtfk'MaiMliid' 
Institute. 

Wistar  Institute 

Uaiversity  of  OMahama 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

Uaiversity  ot  MiMii 


Kolodny,  Gerald  M Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

■iliot.  Heather  0_ _.. Baylor  Coll^  of  Medicine 


Srtls.  Bruce  H.... 
Nirscbbarc,  Exicb. 


...  Memorial  University  . 

...  CaMege  ot  Madidoe  and  Oeo'tistiy. 


$a,380 
16,660 

22. 558 
23.785 
16,270 

400.000 

227,  373 

42,160 

33.920 
37,681 

21.799 

47,500 
41. 405 
36.500 
24, 953 
249,  577 
18,254 

10, 176 
33^590 
27,  952 
67,884 
15, 616 

22.282 
49,300 
21,255 
17.897 
34.949 

19.014 
12,  716 

17,950 

20,207 

23,995 
18,150 
33,965 
24,350 

27,909 
24,804 
35,300 
9,986 
22,997 
49, 521 
39,180 
77,510 

38,929 
24,505 
31,023 
29.913 
49,985 

41.  219 
23.(48 
57,405 

saooo 

28,320 
26,  •16 

34,478 

42,096 

32, 436 
11,248 

35.448 

35,  537 

17.550 
12,598 
30.640 
12.844 

54.862 
33. 875 
20, 335 
30,000 

38,471 

31.  432 

149. 015 

9,700 

57. 785 
94,216 
44,476 
44.460 

24,962 

31,162 

14.200 
70.509 
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Grant  No. 


Principal  investigator 


I  nstitution 


Direct  costs 
recommended 


\  RIO  CA14141-01:  Primary  breast  cancer  therapy  group Donecan  William  L  Pancr  Rwnarrh  r.nt.t 

I  ROI  CA14I61-01.  Effect  of  anticancer  drugs  on 'mScrophages Meg^Tian'.  Roi?rt.  .:".:::::: ""     ■  K  Mrt.^l  Co"«e 

Opsonic  and  phagocytic  activity  during  tumor  growth.  Saba,  Thomas  M . .  .  Universitv  of  Illinois 

Studies  on  the  pathogenesis  of  pituitary  tumors  in  Lawrence,  Ann  M l".l[[".[  University  of  Chicago." 


1  ROI  CA14IM-01: 
1  ROI  CAI4174-01; 

man 
1  ROI  CA14176-01:  Sulfur  heterocycles  as  potential  anticancer  agents       Fove  William  0  Ma<:<arhiiuH<  rnii...  »r  ■».. 

1  m)l^CA1419M)l:  Core  grant-Regulation,  the  cell  membrane  and-  Holley.  Robert  W.:::::::::::::;::;;:::;:  Sa"lkVs?itrfor''B,ologicalStudies-.::::::::;.- 

1  S2!  S!JJ1}25'S!  •  Enzymatic  modification  of  chemical  carcinogens Shaw,  Charles  R Universitv  of  Teia' 

I?   ^f""'""'-  'sopentenyl  adenosine  and  related  antitumor  ana-    Rustum,  Youcel  M '..■-..:■.:..;.;■.  New  York  SlatlDeo 

1  ROI  CA14198-fll;  Galactose  and  glucose  uptake  and  metabolism  in 


Host  factors  in  cancer:  Genetics    of   chromosome 


tumor  cell 
1  ROI  CA14201-01 

breaks. 
1  ROI  CA14212-01:  Investigation  of  Drug-  and  X-ray-sensitivities  of  cells 
1  ROI  CA14214-01:  Tumor  virus  transmission  by  bloodsucking  insects 

1  ROI  CA14220-01:  Control  of  Lipogenic  enzymes  in  tumor  cells 

1  ROI  CA14225-01:  Leukemia  chemotherapy:  Improved  drugs 

1  ROI  CA14233-01:   Anti-cancer   thiopurines   devoid    in    imriiunosup- 

pression. 

1  ROI  CA14243-01 :  Biochemistry  of  cancerous  submaxillary  glands.  Pigman  W  Ward 

1   ROI  CA14244-01:  High  resolution  electron  spectroscopy  in  cancer    Anderson  David  w' 

research. 
1  ROI  CA14245-01:  ESR  in  radio-labeled  cancer  related  biochemicals 
1  ROI  CA14247-01:  DNA-binding  proteins  and  the  regulation  of  DNA 

synthesis. 
1  ROI  CA14251-01:  NMR  studies  of  DNA-bound  antitumor  drugs 
1  ROI  CA14255-01:  Catecholamines  in  neoplastic  and  psoriatic  lesions... 


New  York  State  Department  ot  Health. 

Kalckar.  Herman  M ..,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

Antley.  Ray  M Indiana  University  Foundation 

Friesen,  Benjamin  S. University  of  Kansas 

Fischer  Roberto University  of  North  Dakota 

Porter,  John  W University  of  Wisconsin          

Notari  Robert  E Ohio  State  University 

fu.S.C.Joseph Medical  College  ol  New  Jersey 


New  York  Medical  College 

University  of  Oklahoma  Foundation,  Inc. 


Pullman,  Ira New  York  Medical  College 

Salas.  Jose Institute  Gregorio  Maranon. 


1  ROI  CA14256-01:  B  and  T  cell  lineage  in  lymphoid  neoplasms  . 
1  ROI  CA14261-01:  Chemical  modification  of  tumor  specify  antige..., 
1  ROI  CA14263-01 :  Thymus  function  in  spontaneous  murine  leukemia 
1  ROI  CA14285-01   '" 


..  Kuhlmann,  Karl  F. 
..  Straile,  William  E.... 
..  Aisenberg,  Alan  C... 
..  Habeeb.  Ahmed  F... 
..  Nagaya,  Hiroshi 


..  Stanford  University 

..  Temple  University 

..  Massachusetts  Geneial  Hospital 

..  University  of  Alabama 1 

1  oni  r«i«.7j>i   u"*'  °'  ""P**  'f*^'?"*''""  0"  hepatic  carcTnogenwis".  Ar&rt'Roy  V."'-;;.;;;.'.:::;::": New  Ywloi mmsitv' 

}  'S'^'^^i*,?7o:?l-,  "••Cfosomal  enzymes  in  carcinogen  transformation. ....  Brown,  Harry  D  Cancer  Research  Cenf«  "" 

1  ROI  CA14292-01:     Cancer     chemotherapy     mathematics:     Multiple     Aroesty,  Jerime '    "'" '^     rI^CoTp  " 


}  SSI  "JJStSi  •'?"'"*'' ■'it'''^''^"?''*''''!''''''"'''^''''*'"'' "''I'"'-  ^^  *«''■  *'«'"  L University  of  Bern 

1  ROI  CA14302-01;  Immunotherapy  of  spontaneous  leukemia  in  AKR    Pollard,  Morris :.::;;  University  of  Notn 


Notre  Dame. 


1  HOI  CA14306-01:  B12  binding  proteins  in  hematologic  malignancies 
1  ROI  CA14309-01:    LKtate    dehydrogenase    inhibitors    as    anticancer 

agents. 
1  ROI  CAU31t<ll:  Side  effects  of  estrogen  therapy  in  prostatic  car- 
cinoma. 


Gilbert.  Harriet  S Mount  Sinai  School  ol  Medicine 

Bramhall.  Ray  R Standford  Research  Institute...". 


Albert.  David  J New  York  State  Department  of  Health. 


}  SSi  rJi^JtS}-  111'  'oj*,."' 'ynphocytic  factors  in  tumor  immunity..  Blazkovec.  Andrew  A Universitv  of  Wisconsin 

}  SS!  CA14318-01;  Phospholipid  metabolsism  of  necplasias Wa'te,  B.  Moseley, "W^Vi]]:  Wak"  Forest  UnimsitJ 


1  ROI  CA14320-01:  Anticancer  drug  effects  on  in  vitro  human  tumor 
cells. 

1  ROI  CA14324  01:  Chemical  carcinogenesis  at  the  nuclear  level.. 
1  ROI  CA14325-01 :  GTH  receptors  in  normal  and  cancerous  ovarian  tissue 
1  ROI  C  A14334-fll :  Oxygen  effects  on  repair  of  chromosome  abberations 
J  ROI  CA14335-01 ;  EPR  studies  on  detection  and  treatment  of  cancer 
1  ROI  CA14339-01:  Solid  tumor  immunotherapy  using  neuraminidase 
1  ROI  CA14357-01 :  Synthesis  of  azaanalogues  of  myocphenolic  acid 
1  22}  CA14358-01:  Synthesis  of  ornithine  decarboxylase  inhibitors 
1  ROI  CA1436e-01:  Comparison  of  lymphxyte  immune  responses  in 
cancer. 

1'  £?,'  "JJ|69-5^  Steroid  5-Reductase  activity  in  humin  brain  tumors.  Green.  Orville  C 

i  SSI  ?^;l,?^!-  »'"  '•»>.«".  ""ef  *«POsure  to  ionizing  radiation Yatvin.  Milton  b""" 

!  S?i  r»iA™^,' >''•''■''  'r.L"'.''u"'"'j  synchronized  mammalian  cells.  Leeper,  Dennis  b"' 

S?/  ra,««i*]fi'  ■1'^"^'  •".";*  "T'"  ""  ^y'='''^  ""P  -  X"^'"".  Albert  E 

I  ^1  ''A."381-01 :  LymphocytotoxKity  against  liver  and  colon  carcinoma 

1  ROI    CA14389-01:    Enhancement    of    immunological    reactivity    of 

immunocytes. 

}  £S.'  iPA'*^"""'  ■  '-y'"P*«''y»e  function  during  treatment  of  cancer 
J  ffi;  CA1439a-01:  Radiation  sensitivity  of  chromosome  replication  forks 
j  50}  CA14398-01:  Surface  properties  of  normal  and  neoplastic  cells 
!  ^.  '•A14399-01 :  Biostable  acyl  groups  in  malignant  and  normal  cells 
1  ROI  CA14400-01:  Open-ring  analogs  of  camptothecin  as  antitumor 
agents. 


Drewinko,  Benjamin. 

Jungmann.  Richard  A. 
CcuTson.  Patricia  B... 
Rushton.  PriscillaS... 

Zimbrick.  John  D 

Rosato.  Francis  E 

Rac,  Kcppaka  V 

Kier.  Lemont  B. 
Hardy,  Mark  A 


Paronetto.  Fiorenzo.. 
Yonemoto,  Robert  H. 


University  of  Teas  M 
Institute. 

Northwestern  University 

University  of  Tennessee..   .  . 
Memphis  State  University... 

University  of  Kansas 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Florida 

Massachusetts  College  of  Ptiarmacy 
Yeshiva  Universitv 


D.  Anderson  Hospital  and'tiiinor' 


...  Children's  Memorial  Hospitzl... 

...  University  of  Wisconsin "'"" 

. ..  Thomas  Jefferson  University 

. . .  Roger  Williams  General  Hospital 

...  Mount  Sinai  School  of  Median*— CUNY 

...  City  of  Hope  National  Medical  Center 


Pauly.JohnL Health  Research.  Inc 

Grunau.JohnA University  of  Missouri 

Stotzky  Guenther New  York  University 

Geyer,  Robert  P.. .     Harvard  School  ot  Public  Health 

Saggiomo,  Andrew  J Germantown  Laboratories  Inc 


}  £11  Vi^llli";;?'  b^'"""'  "J  ^''f  <:«h5»i«  9'  malignancy Glennon,  Joseph  A Tufts  Universitv 

Ml  ?i1V/.^ni^<r'*"""'''"f'T*"'P''^'**"*'°"?'?^  LoBugho.AltlertF....     ..:::"  " Ohi^Stle  Universitv 

1  ROI  CA14417-01:  Scanning  electron  microscopy  ol  human  malignant    Boyd.  Carole  B  """  Wayne  SUte  l^n?iersi 


tumors. 
}  "SJ  CA14421-01 :  Damage  of  visual  cell  DNA  by  chemicals  and  radiation 
1  ROI  CA14423-01:  Chronic  irradiation  and  reverse  transcriptase  ac- 
tivity. 
1  ROI  CA14424-01:  Plasma  chromosomal  breaking  factor  in  irradiated 

patient. 
}  ?9!  5AI4435-OI :  Characterization  of  cytochromes  from  ascites  tumor 

1  ROI  CA14437-01 :  Tumor  autonomy 

1  ROI  CA14440-01:  Biological  inhibitor  of  transplantaWe  mouse  tumors 
I   POl   CA14455-01:  Cancer   research  and  clinical  center  exnloratorv 
grant.  ' 

1  ROI  CA14467-01 :  Cancer  as  related  to  eel  differentiation 
1  ROI  CA14469-01;  Genetics  ot  mammalian  cells  with  emphasis  on 

malignancy. 
i  5S1  S^imi^'-  Cytological  studies  and  in  situ  localization  of  MTV 
i  SS!  ?5111S~21i,y"lL"P'*"'''"  '"  synehronued  transformed  cells. 
1  ROI  CA14480-01A1:  The  role  of  chromosome  damage  in  cancer 
ROI  CA14482-<)1 :  Studies  on  CEA-reacting  antigens  

i  52J  £^iii2HJ-  Abriormal  transport  glycoproteins  in  "hepatoma... 
1  ROI  CA14493-01 :  Exploratory  studies  in  cancer  research 

}  Sn!  r^'.*.t?lti.\-  '.".  "i'™  ^yniXine  iiPt»»i»  in  myeloid  leukemia.".". ' 
1  ROI  CA14508-01:  Malignancy  and  interftron  production 

1  ROI  CA14509-01:  Etiology  of  polyposis  edi  

1  ROI  CA14536-01:  Cancer  institute  core  proposal  

J  2Si  £?}irl2~2J  ■  P'"f  interactions  during  cancer  ciiemotlieVapy" 

i  S;  S?!lc?H!  •  ?'"°'*'  »"  carcinogeniaty  ol  edible  plants. . . . 
0  »ni  rt}lu^2i■  '""'*"<*»  o*  isoenzymes  on  Elirlich  cell  glycolysis 


niversity ,    " " 

Paufler.  Eugene  L..    Colorado  State  University 

Henderson,  Thomas  R Lovelace  Foundation  tor  MedicalEducationandReseirch: 

Goh,  Kong-CC University  ol  Rochester 

-  Braungart,  Dale  C    Catholic  University  of  America 

.  Lippincott,  James  A.... Northwestern  University  

SlTJSf'btK*;;  I University  ol  Louisville  •Foundation,  Inc" 

Smith,  Richard  T University  ol  Florida 


F^J^'hTr^.'^nii 9}^  »'  ""P'  f*^''""'  "'!*'«'  Center 

Englesberg,  Ellis University  of  California  


Das,  Nirmal  K 

Hodge,  Lon  C 

O'Neill,  Frank  J 

Rule,  AllynH 

Waxman,  Samuel 

Brickman,  Isadora  D 

Sokal,  Joseph  E 

Epstein,  Lois  B 

Watno,  AlvinL 

Murphy,  Gerald  P 

Klubes,  P 

Hirono,  Iwac ._ 

McKee,  RalDb  W. 


M  c5}l^?ii7'"«'°^""'  •?•  'y'"p'H>i<ie.r's"by  tumor  rna:::::  STo  ;.  Di7» " S^S o" 

1  KOI  CA14567-0I:  Surface  propert^s  of  ma  enant  cells  nnn>n4iri  r>n.U. K  I   "  .'^" 

1  ROI  cAi457o^)i:  psychos^iarvariabies  and'iUngS^r:;::;;:::;:::  &*;M.rt?sv.::::::::::::::::::::::  H!ty7r,!ilZ'^'^  ^""*" 


...do 

Yale  University. ..  " 

Univarsity  of  Utah.  . 

Mount  Sinai  School  of  JMedicine     

CUNY  Moun  Sinai  School  of  Medicine       

Charity  Hospital .  

IJew  York  State  Department  of  Heaith.'Rosvveirpa'rk  Wvision' 

University  of  California 

Wast  Viriinia  University 

Roswiell  Park  Memorial  Institute.         

Gaorie  Washington  University         

Gifu  University 

University  of  California 

" niversity   

ol  Illinois.       ..."  / 

niversity. 


J23.  435 
23.600 
33.511 
16.323 

10,600 
35  400 
44.232 
26. 810 
35.  542 
816,  200 

29.000 
45.168 

20. COO 

23,343 


15.  551 

28.700 

25.  241 

19.750 

37, 375 

58.634 

23.940 

34,080 

35.430 

21.526 

31.144 

43, 172 

47.540 

22.000 

36,700 

24.358 

61.431 

2O.SO0 

41,060 

24.S09 

19.  714 

24,971 

40.000 

26,329 

32,496 

36.124 

38.900 

10  425 

72,537 

40.878 

19  876 

10  900 

36.486 

23  471 

28.  763 

27.746 

10.  SCO 

29.368 

28.376 

33.065 

14.816 

24  230 

41,389 

15.830 

30.163 

29,272 

11.493 

19,324 

91,072 

47,568 

18.848 

33.750 

15,202 

115.  230 

35,  735 

67  5f,8 

35. 705 

17,180 

24,848 

91.516 

32,715 

92.510 

12,782 

49,262 

100,000 

1,444.838 

28.899 

9,690 

16,229 

22,709 

32.738 

18.140 

26.200 

5.000 
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April  9,  197 Jf 


Grant  No. 


Principal  investigator 


Institution 


1  mi  CAUsStJl"  t^'^.^yj^ d«riY»tivw  as  arrtican«r  »g,nts.  Abramovitch.  Rudolph  A...     I . 


1 1181  CA1460Z-M:  Acidic  ' 


University  oi  AJabaou 
-,-do. 


pn-*«an.vir.i„,,ciiiiz::::::::  ilil=.^tt:-::::;:z:::::::::::  HlllSS?!:!^:: 


:;;:: 


'  CbvtaAioii  and  cancer  ^ 

"  §>?**>*»"  a"d  eyituation  rt  iiiwYiitata  artaconi'stsl. 
:  v?!??'*''*!^  *?*!''^'  oflapadiol  as  antitumor  afents 
:  TNiMninv  mnhatra  formation  of  bydroxajnic  acids  ^ . 
:  Use  0*  WmM  antibadies  tor  the  detection  of  tumors 
;  HSV-2  antiiens  and  virus  Irom  cervical  neoplastic 


Williams,  John  R. . 
Hynes,  John  B... 
Casey,  Adria  C- 
Carbett.  Michael  0 
Buchsbaum,  Donald  i. 
Aurelian.  Laure 


Kaplan.  Leonard  . 
Kulka,  Richard  G. 


Malignant    transformalioa    mediated    by    H.    Potn.  Beatriz  G. 


1  ROl  CA14612-0I 
I  *0I  CA146I5-01 
1  ROl  CA146I6-<H 
1  ROl  CA14«17-«1 
t  W>1  CA14e23^«l 
1  ROl  CA1462M)1 
cells 

?  S?  5^11f?^S^  SfructMratreqoireinents  of  cancer-inhibitory  processes 
1  W1CA14631-01:   Refulation  of    glutamine   synthetase   activity    ol 

neootcma. 
1  ROl   CA14642  OlAl: 

SvMlaius. 

1  Ml  f  fiiSJ}:  yAf'^y'  "*  ■"'^'»''=  «•'•='  b.  pharmacologic  agents      Paul.  Joseph  S 
1  Sm  r»}i?f-*  •  "«*•»»«•  protectors  as  an  adjunct  to  radiotherapy . , .  Sigdestad  Curtis  P 
R«  ciu«^ T'»;.*«y^.««na<«^  with  Leukemia  yif«s« r. . . .  CrttT^i  cMte 
SiiiliiS^-    ■•'^  •"••  ""''"fon  of  liver  DNA  in  chem    S=ima  D.  S  R       ' 

So  tK^mt-  'riSt^S^t^a^I  ««tico.cilndot)»H|««Virus:;  L«in1;  Siv'^V]:; 

1  Ml  CAU?^!??:  ^t.?Kr!t?f„TrT?^."".?"''  ''"°«™*'" "alter,  Charles  F 

1  oni  r»ii77Sj?.»^."'J''  •*"  "Z"*  induced  leukemic  stem  cells  in  mice  . 
1  TO!  CA14740-01A1:  A  new  A-macredobonn  in  cancer,  pregnancy  and 

'  J?'  5 nlfJ*^'-  ""*  "plication  in  mammalian  cells:  Membrane 

"1  DNA. 


Matioli,  Gasione. 
Berne,  Bernard  K. 


1  SirtfS^i  ImmtniitjKii^MinttfMitrlutatr  relationships 


Toliver,  Adolphus  P.. 

Miaejewski,  Gerald  J 
ir*ij7«  i,.r-T~3r'.—-»"~'5?"'"f™i'«""«>«o™»ui«ramors..  Avery,  Thomas  L 
1  mi f^'»|?i}•?**'*H'^*'"g'V'*''**'"^•  "°'«'"C'*"'wiwsis.,,  Martin.  Ariener  '    " 

{g.*r^r.1^y^;..'i*?-'^?'L»^*.,— *y*'"»  »"   "amnmian   ceHs    Wilkinson,  David  S.. 
J  Si  TA'*/,*r*i-  •!'«*»"»  "etobuluw  in  twimr  and  transformed  cells     Basu  Sobhash  C 

'*»'"  »  "onhunnn  primate Klinger,  Eggene  L.^Jr! 


I  ni  CAI477I-«1: 


Temple  University 

Medical  Uniimsity  of  South  Caralina' 

New  Engtand  Institute 

University  of  Mississippi 

University  of  Minnesota ..'.." 

Johns  Hopkins  University '..J! 


University  of  Chicago. 
Hebrew  University 


Public  Health  Research  Institute 


University  of  Texas  Southwestern  Medical  School 

University  of  Louisville 

University  of  PennsyUania-.  " ' 

Temple  University ""  ""  ' 


Macalester  College.. 

University  of  Minnesota .] 

Indiana  University  Foundation 
University  of  Texas 
University  of  Southern  California 
Indiana  University  Foundation 


University  of  California. 


lHiCA14S27-Ol: 
lRinCAI483O-0I: 

lHtCAI4t»«.- 

inCA14S3(-aii:iMi 

lMIGA14*47-OI:il»iai 


genesis 
fcanisms... 
_jman... 


Khan,  Ahsan  U.. 

ferk,  AHairE 

Ttajp,  Charles  A. 
It 


University  of  South  Carorina 

St.  Jude  Children's  Research  Hospital 

University  of  Missouri 

Pennsylvania  State  University 
University  of  South  Florida 
University  of  Notre  Dame 


Pathology  Foundation.. 


aftots 

in  Novikoit  liep»- 


1  ■!  C  Al  4M9-01 : 2-adaiu«ylaaiiM  aaahMs  a*  ^ 
i  ni  CAIUSZ-Ol:  FurtiMT  studios  on  lipid  moMwii! 

1  inuiAlWSJ^U:  ComposJtien  and  structurt  1  mtmbt»nt  dycopro-    Lyons,  Harold 

1  ffil'5«*.'i^S^riS'«SfS??i«?2'*  *"  '*'""'  "^  "ooplastic  tissues 
Si£  Wwaction.  with  oneerrdated   alkylating 

J  ^J^}!S^}  ^^^L"***^  oncology  group Brewer 

1  m  C*>«»-01:  Ig^gU  tliru^Snd  breinarms  in  l^tomas 


.  Michigan  State  University 

.  Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine 

.  University  of  LouisviJJ«._ 

~_^  Tfc— .  •   ■  " 1- Institute  for  Cancer  Research 

iJSJr^r-—  -  -»■ University  of  Pennsylvania...... 'J 

■nwnen,  jo«  If ,  Roswetl  Park  MetrroriaMnstitute 


» nwawCTi  ram  mer 

S^^fl-"f'S'A... i. Brown  University 

Ifctcuri,  OsvaldoF... J_ _  Institute  of  Pbyji 


Shambaagh,  George  E.,  Ill 
Chapel,  James  F 


, John  L 


'  SLf*'**^^"*" "  '■****  CBiBpwiMb  in  cancar  Md  pothSogJc  tis- 
IKl  CA1«7»^)1:  LyomiMeyto  Mdgefls  and  ctMular   immunity' 


Physiology 

Southwestern  at  Memphis 

Northwestern  University 
North  Texas  State  University. 

Northwestern  University 


VZ^^  '?*"'^u*''  Jf  ------     -t... University  of  Texas' 

Rlavins.  Jams  V .l.... Ung  Island  Jewish  Hiiis'idiMWiufCenti?: 


Marok's. 
1H1CA14«92^»: 
1  ROl  CA14»3-01: 
ia01CAI4MS-Ol: 
imCAUMMU:  Yi 
I  RDl  CA14914-01 


nite.  T,  .-•« + SONY-at  Buffalo 

P^.aUrt^i:"'* --—4 University  of  Illinois.. 

lapen,  Robert  F T Washington  State  Univer 

,--«^.fD«AUu,.rvi,,s.?^«...  J^^45J^^^^^^ 

Queens  College  of  CUNY 


9ttlCAl5496-04:li    ' 
■tacytoiM*. 


.ontibodyroirtioosintuberaiiosiV....  Minden.  Perry 
of  UMBuoosuppression  by  monsa  plas-    Zolla,  Susan  B." 


UNFUIHOeO  COftSTRUCTlON  APPUCATIONS 


1  C06  CA13706-01 

1  at  CAI42QZ-01 

1  C06  CA14C27-01 

ICKCAi469S-4>l 

lC0SCA14nMU 

1  CW  CA14»U-01.... 
lCKCAI«2«-a 


Giatu.. 
Brady.. 
Potter.. 


University  of  Pittsburgh  

University  of  California 

National  Jewish  Hospital  and  Researcb'CtnteV 
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DR.  CHARLES  K.  ALEXANDER  AND 
DR.  DUANE  V.  ROST  OF  YODNGS- 
TOWN  STATE  UOTVOlSmr  TES- 
TIFY ON  SOLAR  ENERGY 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AvrU  9.  1974 
Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ofalo.  Mr.  Speaker  on 
IWday   April  ».  l»74,  two  of  my  cim- 
stltuents  presented  testimony  before  a 


Joint  sesskm  of  the  S«iate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Allaire  and  the 
Senate  Committee  mi  Oommerce.  Dr 
Charies  K.  Alexander  and  Dr.  Duane  P 
Rest  of  Yoxmgstown  State  University, 
Yomigstown,  Ohio,  have  devdoped  the 
first  area  of  specialization  In  solar  energy 
»«tneering  and  were  invited  to  present 
testimony  on  the  "Solar  Heating  and 
CooUng  Demtmstration  Act  of  1974,"  H  R 
11864  and  8.  2650. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  fliat  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Alexander  and  Dr.  Rost  is 


of  great  value.  Accordingly,  I  would  like 
to  insert  their  testimony  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  for  the  information  and 
consideration  of  my  colleagues.  The 
statement  follows: 

Intsodttctobt  Rxma^ks 

Both  Dr.  Rost  and  I  are  plea«ed  to  be  here 
today.  I  wUl  begm  with  aome  eeneral  com- 
menta  after  which  Dr.  Bo«t  wlU  address  more 
qiecUlc  topics. 

Dr.  Roet  and  I  are  deeply  lavolved  In  the 
educatlMuU  aspects  of  solar  energy,  e^>e- 
clally  In  the  areas  of  englneeeing  and  gen- 
eral public  education.  As  far  m  we  can  tell. 
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Toungstown  State  University  Is  the  only  uni- 
versity In  the  country  that  offers  an  area  of 
specialization  in  solar  energy  engineering.  We 
have  courses  at  both  the  undergraduate  level 
and  the  graduate  level.  Now  I  would  like  to 
discuss  some  general  topics. 

There  are  five  points  we  would  like  to  men- 
tion as  part  of  solar  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  market  potential  for  solar  heating 
and  cooling  should  be  studied,  auialyzed.  and 
evaluated.  A  strategy  for  public  acceptance 
should  be  developed.  Dr.  Rost  will  address 
some  of  the  specific  points  in  this  very  im- 
portant area.  Design  procedures  and  manuals 
should  be  developed.  A  central  authority 
must  establish  Federal  building  codes.  We 
must  be  aware  of  the  possible  impacts  of 
vested  Interest  groups  on  both  sides. 

We  would  also  like  to  mention  some  gen- 
eral points  in  the  area  of  education  which 
will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  by  Dr.  Roet. 
The  successful  use  of  solar  energy  systems 
on  a  wide  scale  will  reqxiire  the  uae  of  many 
highly  qualified  engineers  and  scientists. 
Therefore, 

1.  Public  education  wlU  be  needed  wbich 
oould  poesibly  be  tied  to  a  general  energy 
program  of  wise  utlUzation  and  conservation, 
and 

2.  Professional  and  technictd  educational 
programs  will  be  needed  for  the  development 
of  engineers  and  scientists. 

As  educators,  we  feel  that  this  bUl  and 
others  like  it  wiU  go  a  long  way  toward 
establishing  the  viability  of  the  sun  as  a 
practical  source  of  energy,  and  that  It  will 
help  educate  the  public  as  well  as  establish 
a  mechanism  for  mass  utilization. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  now  I 
would  like  to  allow  Dr.  Rost  to  address  some 
specific  points. 


TesTiMONT  Before  the  Senate  CoMMrrrEEs 

OM    COICMEHCE    AND    INTERIOR    AND    iNStTLAR 

An-ADis — April  5,  1974 
<By  £>r.   caiarles  K.  Alexander,  Jr.   and  Dr. 
Duane  F.  Rost.  Directors.  Solar  Ener^  Task 
Group) 

Education,  development  and  demonstration 
will  always  go  hand  In  hand,  as  the  express 
purpose  of  the  demonstration  is  to  educate 
or  show  the  other  party  exactly  what  you 
have.  The  general  learning  process  begins  in 
the  laboratory,  and  as  new  concepts  are  dis- 
covered and  perfected,  they  begin  to  be  used 
outside  the  lab.  They  are  taught  to  more 
workers  and  these  workers,  in  using  and 
applying  the  ideas,  refine  them.  The  refine- 
ments are  studied  back  In  the  lab  and  the 
whole  evolutionary  process  goes  on  and  en, 
only  rarely  reaching  a  static  state,  llie  con- 
cepts of  using  solar  power  have  been  around 
long  enough  to  be  out  of  the  pure  lab  stage 
iat  quite  some  time.  But  the  ideas  certainly 
are  not  in  the  final  form  yet  I  Tlie  Increased 
awareness  of  energy  and  its  uses  and  limita- 
tions has  once  again  brought  solar  energy 
into  the  spotlight. 

We  will  not  approach  this  testimony  from 
the  technical  angle  only  <you  have  many 
others  to  speak  on  the  current  feaslbUtties 
auul  details  of  execution) ,  but  we'U  stress  the 
relationship  between  the  Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of  1974  and  edu- 
cation. 

The  actual  dedgn  and  construction  of  the 
demonstration  units  certainly  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  the  few  researchers  now  acttv« 
in  solar  power  utQlzatton.  Tills  is  not  to  aay 
they  are  not  capable  of  the  Job,  but  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  project  wiU  require  a  much 
larger  number  of  workus.  The  ideas  of  cap- 
ture and  use  of  solar  energy  are  really  quite 
simple  to  grasp,  but  we  must  not  be  lulled 
Into  thinking  the  implementation  of  those 
Ideas  will  be  as  easy.  It  will  require  really 
top,  qualified  engineers  and  adentlsts  to 
bring  these  concepts  to  optimal  fctaa  In  icfd- 
Istic  systems.  The  englnears  to  design,  de- 
velop and  manufactura  the  unita  oaUed  for 
in  the  bill  wUl  have  to  be  trained  somehow. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Previously,  aU  the  workers  have  been  edu- 
cated in  other  fields  and  then  transferred 
into  solar  power.  Identical  situations  have 
happened  many  times  in  history,  such  as  the 
development  of  electrical  engineering,  the 
evolution  of  nuclear  engineering,  and  the 
growth  of  the  computer  fields.  In  each  case, 
the  early  worker  evolved  from  other  areas  of 
Interest  and  expertise  into  the  new  field. 
As  the  new  specialties  matured,  colleges  and 
universities  added  coiuses,  then  programs, 
and  finally  departments  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  new  disciplines. 

The  Solar  Energy  Task  Group  has  de- 
veloped two  sequence  courses  for  the  grad- 
uate engineering  and  science  student,  and  an 
additional  course  using  solar  power  problems 
as  major  iUustratlve  examples.  These  courses 
along  with  the  basic  core  courses  give  the 
student  a  Master  of  Science  in  Engineering, 
with  the  ^>eciallzed  area  of  solar  energy 
engineering.  On  the  undergraduate  level, 
the  Electrical  Engineering  Department  now 
offers  courses  for  the  engineering  nuijor.  to 
allow  him  to  specialize  in  solar  energy  along 
with  his  traditional  background  In  electrical 
englneerng.  An  additional  course  is  presented 
for  the  general  undergraduate  to  study  solar 
power  from  an  "intuitive"  approach  and  see 
the  interaction  of  the  various  energy  forms, 
particularly  solar,  from  the  societal,  environ- 
mental, economical  and  political  aspects.  We 
feel  these  courses,  in  addition  to  the  thesis 
work  required  for  both  graduates  and  under- 
graduates, give  the  student  an  excellent 
background  to  draw  from  In  his  future  work. 
These  are  the  types  of  students  we  expect  to 
be  a  major  asset  to  the  country  in  solving 
some  of  the  many  energy  problems  in  the 
very  near  future.  These  are  the  students  we 
feel  will  be  very  much  Involved  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Solar  Heating  and  Cool- 
ing Demonstration  Act  under  discussion 
today. 

The  country  through  the  Congress  needs 
to  support  the  efforts  of  these  students.  The 
encouragement  of  capable  and  wiUlng  work- 
ers will  facilitate  smooth  and  effective  ex- 
ecution of  the  progressive  steps  included  in 
the  bill.  Some  specific  steps  which  could  be 
taken  to  aid  them  would  be  special  funding 
earmarked  for  energy  research  grants  on  the 
graduate  level,  special  programs  of  research 
and  study  for  the  undergraduate,  sunmier 
involvement  with  industrial  companies  sup- 
plemented by  partial  Federal  funding  to  the 
company  (such  grants  oould  be  Initiated  by 
either  the  company  or  the  student) ,  a  crit- 
ical skills  designation  with  forgivable  loans 
similar  to  the  teacher  programs  used  so  ef- 
fecUvaly  in  the  past,  and  most  Important  of 
all,  continued  aid  to  ei^ineerlng  education 
in  general,  since  all  disciplines  will  be 
needed  to  work  together  for  future  sueoesses. 
The  opening  of  a  federal  research  faculty  for 
uae  by  qualified  graduate  students  has  been 
discussed  with  the  NASA-Lewis  Research 
Center  in  Cleveland  with  exoeUent  results. 
Such  working  arrangonents  with  other  re- 
sefux*  complexes  across  tt»e  country  would 
not  add  materially  to  the  operation  cost  of 
the  faculty,  but  would  be  a  tremendous  asset 
to  the  educational  programs. 

A  very  fundamental  decision  needs  to  be 
made  about  the  intent  of  the  Act.  Is  it  a 
controlled  research  program  wltii  the  results 
burled  In  the  archives,  or  Is  it  In  truth  a 
public  demonstratloa  of  solar  heating  and 
eoollng?  As  educators,  we  feel  our  reqpoa- 
slbUlty  Is  to  spread  the  word.  Educational 
programs  are  uxgenUy  needed  to  present  the 
results  of  the  Denonstratloa  Act.  Total  list- 
ing of  the  passible  comblsatlaDs  would  take 
much  too  long,  so  only  a  few  proposals  wlU 
be  mentioned. 

The  coUsgs  teachers  at  othw  imlverslties 
need  to  know  a<  tba  solar  advances  being 
made.  Summsr  wockahops  such  as  have  been 
so  suoosssful  rua  by  NSF  could  affectively 
bring  other  faculty  members  up-to-date  on 
the  progress  of  the  demonstrs.tlcns  so  they 
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would  be  able  to  speak  knowledgeably  to 
their  students,  colleagues  and  cooununlties. 
Faculty  Fellowships  such  as  sponsored  by 
NASA-ASEE  would  allow  the  FeUow  to  delve 
deeply  into  a  specific  topic,  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  research  work,  and  return  to  hU 
school  as  a  state-of-the-art  resource  person. 
Further  development  of  courses  to  teach  soLar 
power  concepts  Is  urgently  needed  and 
should  be  supported  In  two  very  different 
sectors.  The  sciences  and  engineering  areas 
need  the  details  and  specifics  to  allow  them 
to  go  out  and  push  back  the  frontiers  of 
science.  The  education  students  need  to  un- 
derstand the  conc^ts  and  learn  how  to  pre- 
sent Uiem  to  their  students.  The  creation  of 
such  valuable  courses  should  not  i)e  left  to 
be  championed  only  b^-  the  concerned  faculty 
memt>er:  support  and  encouragement  must 
come  from  those  who  understand  the  critical 
nature  of  our  energy  dUenuna  such  as 
yourself. 

We  must  look  beyond  our  borders  wtiile 
attacking  the  power  problems.  Many  coun- 
tries are  much  harder  hit  and  are  intensely 
Interested  In  every  piece  of  Information  they 
can  find  to  lielp  themselves.  Solar  energy 
solutions  offer  a  fantastic  tool  for  interna- 
tional diplomacy,  if  only  we  wiU  use  them. 
We  would  do  well  to  consider  very  seriously 
all  inputs  from  other  countries,  and  maybe 
even  encourage  American  companies  to  form 
contractual  arrangements  with  them  to  enter 
foreign  designs  along  with  the  others  to  be 
submitted  under  this  Act.  Much  as  I  love  and 
support  our  country,  I  want  us  to  find  with 
these  demonstration  units  ttie  l>est  solutions, 
not  Just  the  best  American  solutions.  I  feel 
our  technology  can  stand  the  threat  of  com- 
petition and  acquit  Itself  very  weU.  To  maxi- 
mize the  exchange  of  ideas  between  countries, 
we  suggest  an  exchange  program  or  sabbati- 
cal to  allow  educators  from  here  to  become 
Involved  with  other  universities  and  com- 
panies abroad.  International  conferences  are 
good,  but  they  are  Just  too  short  to  allow  the 
interaction  and  exchange  of  Ideas  needed  to 
really  understand  both  the  concepts  and  the 
people. 

High  school  science  teachers  wiU  need  to 
be  up-to-date  on  the  progress  of  the  demon- 
stration units  and  the  impUcatloas  of  the 
designs  and  res\ilts.  They  will  be  able  to  reach 
a  sizable  sector  of  our  potential  work  force  at 
a  time  when  those  students  are  deciding  on 
careers.  If  these  teachers  understand  and  are 
excited  about  the  work  underway  in  energy 
research,  much  of  that  enthustasm  wiU  carry 
over  into  these  students'  goals  and  Uvea. 
Summer  workshops  and  Institutes  should  be 
presented  and  stipends  available  for  the  high 
school  science  teachers  to  leam  of  new  de- 
velopments firsthand.  Sometime-later, 
printed  results  of  the  data  accumulated  in 
the  demonstration  program  just  wont  have 
the  dynamic  impact  of  face-to-face,  personal 
involvement.  These  teachers  are  looked  to  by 
their  communities  as  experts  in  acientlflc 
matters.  Educational  support  of  them  in  con- 
Junction  with  this  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling 
Demonstration  Act  would  be  a  very  pxjsitlve 
indication  of  their  recognized  value  to  the 
community. 

Every  successful  revolution  has  understood 
that  the  ideas  must  be  firmly  Implanted  in 
the  children.  And  we're  talking  about  a  real 
revolution  started  by  this  Act,  not  in  engi- 
neering and  science  (that's  Just  evolution- 
ary in  the  Act's  goals),  but  a  revolution  in 
acceptance.  Where  we  were  talking  about 
high  school  science  teachers,  we  have  over  ten 
times  as  many  elementary  teachers,  and  every 
one  of  them  teaches  science!  These  are  not 
sophisticated,  mathematical  and  sclentiflc 
types  who  wUl  plow  through  pages  of  statis- 
tics to  try  to  figure  out  what  the  author 
meant.  These  are  dedicated  teachers  who 
would  love  to  explain  Just  what  was  going  on 
in  these  demonstration  homes  to  their  stu- 
dents, if  only  someone  would  carefully  help 
them  to  understand  It  for  themselves.  Many 
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If  not  moat  of  the  elementary  teachers  con- 
tinue to  ftttend  tmlvenlty  classes  some  sum- 
men.  If  eduoatlonal  programs  were  developed 
to  show  the  concepts  and  bow  to  demonstrate 
these  Ideas  to  the  chUdren.  these  teachers 
would  Join  our  revolution.  We  feel  each  group 
submitting  a  design  for  consideration  under 
this  Act  should  also  be  required  to  submit 
demonstrations  which  could  be  used  by  the 
elementary  teacher  In  the  classroom.  A  spin- 
off benefit  of  solar  energy  studies  by  children 
la  a  better  understanding  of  energy  con- 
servation at  home.  If  you  don't  think  this 
would  have  any  effect,  remember  who  was 
the  most  likely  to  pick  up  the  gum  wrapper 
after  hearing  a  plea  to  clean  up  the  environ- 
ment. Was  it  you,  or  was  it  your  child? 

■nie  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demon- 
atratlon  Act  is  designed  to  show  the  viability 
of  8(riar  power  use  in  our  Uves.  But  If  the 
units  and  results  are  avaUable  to  only  the 
scientific  community,  the  potential  for  pub- 
lic acceptance  wlU  be  minimized.  The  Act 
should  require  the  homea  tc  be  avaUable  for 
tours  and  Inspections  regxilarly.  at  reason- 
able Intervals.  Such  organizations  as  Rotary. 
Klwanis.  Lions.  PTA.  Boy  Scouts  and  other 
local,  people-oriented  society-caring  groups 
shoiUd  be  encouraged  to  visit  these  demon- 
stration homes  to  fully  understand  the 
merits  of  solar  utilization.  To  this  end.  as 
well  as  maximum  value  In  a  complete  study, 
the  demonstration  units  should  be  specific- 
ally required  to  be  spread  out  over  the  en- 
tire coxmtry,  not  Juat  in  the  minimum  of  five 
areas.  The  local  news  media  wUl  be  excited 
about  stories  and  articles  describing  the 
"solar  home"  In  their  immediate  area,  but 
would  be  apathetic  about  the  ones  in  New 
York  or  Arizona.  The  Act  has  provisions  to 
protect  small  business  concerns,  but  we  feel 
serious  consldwatlon  should  be  given  to  re- 
quiring a  portion,  maybe  one-third,  of  these 
unite  to  be  assembled  by  local  companies, 
possible  under  the  direction  and  contract  of 
a  larger  organization  testing  its  design  in 
many  localities.  Acceptance  and  understand- 
ing are  the  names  of  the  game,  and  if  the 
people  are  involved,  the  game  is  half  won  at 
the  start.  And  If  solar  power  can't  stand  care- 
ful scrutiny  In  the  close-up  llgbt  of  day, 
then  that  tetter  b»  known,  also. 

An  earlier  reference  to  the  Impacts  of  solar 
energy  use  In  our  dealings  with  other  na- 
tions neglected  to  consider  the  construction 
of  acme  of  these  units  on  foreign  bases.  The 
emerging  nations  dont  necessarily  want 
what's  best  for  them,  they  want  what  we  are 
using.  Here  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to 
show  them  what  we  are  going  to  use  in  the 
future,  and  demonstrate  and  evaluate  the 
concepts  In  the  foreign  climate. 

Certainly  Interaction  and  exchange  of 
Ideas  between  government  and  Indtistry  and 
between  Industries  must  be  carefully  culti- 
vated. Programs  similar  to  those  that  were 
proposed  on  the  college  level  would  be  excel- 
lent starting  points,  nee  exchange  between 
companies  may  be  hampered  by  prc^rletary 
considerations.  Bowerer.  the  information  col- 
lected during  the  period  of  time  covered  by 
this  Act  should  be  actively  and  frequently 
preeented  to  facllltete  the  Improvements  of 
each  company's  new  designs. 

All  these  educational  steps  In  conjunction 
with  the  Act  are  needed  to  overcome  what 
we  would  call  In  the  engineering  vernacu- 
lar, "inertia".  Man  has  habits  and  he  does 
not  readily  give  them  up.  Just  as  a  force  must 
be  affiled  to  a  mass  having  inertia  to  move  it 
to  a  new  position,  so  must  the  force  of  edu- 
cation be  apitllBd  to  Inertia  of  habits  to  get 
them  changed.  If  the  Demonstration  Act  Is  to 
have  any  effect.  It  and  Its  resulto  must  be 
f  uUy  presented  to  aU  segments  <a  the  coun- 
try. The  mere  publishing  of  the  data  and  re- 
sults In  a  government  pamphlet  and  reports 
to  the  President  and  Congress  Just  wiu  not 
do  the  Job.  We  feel  the  Act  must  include  a 
commitment  to  educational  Ideas  such  as  we 
have  stated  here.  If  not  expllciUy,  at  least 
the  attitude  and  Intention  must  be  included. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
actively  solicit  opportunities  to  interact 
with  you  and  other  interested  individuals 
and  groups  to  help  to  develop  these  educa- 
tional ideas  into  viable  realities. 

We  are  quite  pleased  to  see  the  concept 
of  a  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Information 
Data  Bank  Included  In  HR.  11864.  We  felt 
the  Idea  had  great  merit  when  we  submitted 
a  proposal  containing  several  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  data  bank  section  in  response 
to  the  NSP  call  for  projects  In  solar  energy 
last  fall.  The  proposal  submitted  carried  the 
ideas  one  step  further  and  also  proposed  the 
creation  of  a  design  manual  for  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  designs  for  buildings.  The 
use  of  parameters  In  each  facet  of  the  de- 
sign system  allowed  for  optimization  of  the 
design  for  each  set  of  special  requirements. 
The  Solar  Heating  and  Codling  Information 
Data  Bank  Is  the  major  difference  between 
HR  11864  and  S  2650.  We  feel  strongly  that 
It  should  be  Included  In  the  final  Solar 
Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of 
1974. 

The  major  obstacle  to  Itoplementlng  the 
Solar  Demonstration  Act  will  be  the  lack  of 
enough  qualified  engineers  to  produce  care- 
ful, complete  design  of  nnlts  embodying 
each  of  the  many  different  concepts  and 
Ideas  of  solar  energy  collection.  It's  one 
thing  to  have  an  Idea  and  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent thing  to  produce  It  well.  With  re- 
training of  experienced  engineers,  continued 
support  of  existing  education  programs,  en- 
couragement of  new  curricula,  and  work- 
shops and  institutes  to  exchange  ideas  and 
spread  the  work,  we  feel  the  educational 
community  will  be  able  to  successfully  meet 
the  challenge  this  Act  will  place  before  it. 

Support  of  research  and  development  will 
get  you  thoughts;  support  of  education  will 
get  you  thinkers.  While  a  thought  is  used 
but  once,  the  thinker  continues  to  be  of 
new  value  daily. 

Topics  Included  in  introductory  remarks 
on  general  concepts  In  solar  energy  research 
and  development  and  education  In  areas  of 
solar  energy  Implementation  and  acceptance 
as  a  major  energy  source. 
Solar  Research  and  Development: 
Market  Potential. 

Develop  a  strategy  for  ths  public  accept- 
ance of  beating  and  cooling  of  buildings. 

Design  procedures  and  manuals  for  solar 
heating  and  cooling  of  buildings. 

A  central  authority  must  establish    fed- 
eral building  codes. 
Concern  about  impacts  of  vested  interests. 
Solar  Education: 

Successful  solar  energy  syEtems  on  a  large 
scale  will  require  the  use  of  many  highly 
qualified  engineers  and  scientists. 

Public  education  programs  will  be  needed. 
Professional  and  technical  education  pro- 
grams will  be  needed  for  ths  development  of 
engineers  and  scientists. 

We  as  educators  feel  th»t  this  bill  and 
others  like  It  will  go  a  long  way  toward  es- 
tablishing the  viability  of  the  sun  as  a  prac- 
tical source  of  energy  and  ttiat  it  wiU  help 
educate  the  public  as  well  as  establish  a 
mechanism  for  mass  utilization. 
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BoutM  Knzrgt  Task  Grottp 

OIRECTOBS 

Charles  K.  Alexander,  Jr..  t»h.D.,  P.E.,  4020 
Eastlawn  Drive,  Youngstown,  Ohio  44505. 
(216)750-2698. 

Duane  P.  Boet,  Ph.D.,  84  Hilltop  Blvd. 
Canfleld,  Ohio  44400,   (216)833-6128. 

The  Solar  Energy  Task  Oorup  wants  to 
help! 

The  Solar  Energy  Task  Group  Is  very  con- 
cerned about  the  way  our  country  is  using 
Its  extremely  valuable  energy  sources.  To 
help  meet  the  challenge  of  wise  energy  utili- 
zation, the  Task  Group  has  developed  an 
area  of  specialization  in  solar  energy  engi- 
neering in  the  Electrical  Engineering  Depart- 


ment. Youngstown  State  University,  Youngs- 
town, Ohio.  This  area  of  9>eclallzatlon  is 
avaUable  In  the  Master  of  Science  in  En- 
gineering and  specialized  covu-ses  are  also 
offered  to  both  the  general  undergraduate 
and  the  engineering  student  seeking  ex- 
pertise In  the  critical  area  Of  solar  energy. 
Technical  facility  in  the  areas  being  taught 
Is  a  prime  requirement  in  food  education, 
and  our  professional  activities  have  assured 
an  up-to-date  status  In  both  education  and 
engineering.  The  Task  Group  is  also  working 
very  closely  with  the  Solar  Energy  Task 
Force  made  up  of  students  aotively  research- 
ing and  studying  topics  In  solar  power. 

The  Solar  Energy  Task  Group  is  anxious 
to  assist  In  any  way  we  caO  at  any  time. 
Please  contact  us  so  we  may  work  with  you 
to  help  our  country  use  Its  energy  resources 
more  wisely  than  It  has  In  the  past. 

MEMBERS 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Poulkes.  j 

Prof.  Raymond  E.  E^amer. 

Dr.  Mathew  Slman.  I 

Prof.  Samuel  J.  Skarote. 

Electrical  Englnering  Department. 

Youngstown  State  Unlversltj,  Youngstown, 
Ohio     44503,   (216)746-1851. 

Youngstown      State      UNivaisrrY — Depabt- 
MENT  OF  Electrical  Eneineehlnc 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Electrical  Engineering  Department  of 
the  William  Rayen  School  of  Engineering 
at  Youngstown  State  University  is  develop- 
ing an  area  of  specialization  In  solar  energy 
engineering. 

Some  main  topics  included  are  analysis 
of  complete  solar  energy  systems  from  the- 
oretical and  practical  Inputs,  development 
of  Individual  components  far  energy  con- 
version and  storage,  and  desirable  solutions 
to  the  energy  demand  questions  including 
both  techmcal  and  social  criteria. 

For  further  information,  please  contact: 
Dr.  C.  K.  Alexander,  Jr.,  Dr.  p.  P.  Rost,  Di- 
rectors, Solar  Energy  Task  CSroup,  Youngs- 
town State  University,  410  Wick  Avenue, 
Youngstown,  Ohio     44603. 


BOB    BARKER   TO   RECEIVE 
BOB  HOPE  AWARD 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBEaENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9,  1974 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  19, 
in  San  Antonio,  the  Non^mmissloned 
Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
Is  presenting  Its  third  annual  Bob  Hope 
Award  to  a  distinguished  (Jltizen  of  the 
State  of  Callfomia,  Bob  Barker. 

The  Noncommissioned  Officers  Asso- 
ciation does  not  lightly  give  this  award, 
based  as  it  is  on  recognition  of  significant 
contributions  to  the  morale  of  our  serv- 
ice men  and  women. 

For  the  past  17  years  la  his  role  as 
master  of  ceremonies  of  the  popular  tele- 
vision show,  "Truth  or  Consequences," 
Bob  Barker  has  constantly  and  consist- 
ently gone  out  of  his  way  to  show,  in 
concrete  fashion,  hla  appreciation  of  and 
respect  for  the  dally  sacrifices  being  made 
by  our  men  and  wcMnen  In  military 
service. 

A  regular  feature  of  "Tmth  or  Con- 
sequences" has  been  the  surprise  reunit- 
ing of  service  personnel  with  their  loved 
ones — reunions  which  woidd  simply  be 
impossible  to  bring  about  were  It  not  for 
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the  thoughtf  ulness  and  generosity  of  Bob 
Barker  and  the  show's  creator,  Ralph 
Edwards. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Barker  makes  a  point 
of  using  servicemen  as  contestants  on  the 
show  as  often  as  possible,  and  frequently 
invites  large  groups  of  service  people 
from  nearby  bases  to  be  guests  of  the 
show  in  Hollywood  as  part  of  the  studio 
audience. 

Bob  Barker  is  a  man  of  both  integrity 
and  compassion.  On  behalf  of  the  people 
of  California,  I  should  like  to  thank  the 
Noncommissioned  Officers  Association 
for  their  recognition  of  our  fellow  citizen 
and  congratulate  Bob  Barker  on  this 
justly  deserved  award. 


STUDENT  RECORDS:  A  PROPOSED 
STRATEGY  FOR  PREVENTING 
ABUSES  OF  THE  RIGHT  TO 
PRIVACY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   HEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9.  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point 
in  ttie  proceedings,  I  Include  Uie  con- 
cluding part  of  the  research  paf>er,  "Stu- 
dents, Parents,  and  the  School  Record 
Prison:  A  Legal  Strategy  for  Preventing 
Abuses,"  by  Sarah  C.  Carey,  attorney  at 
law: 
Students,  Parents,  anb  the  Scbool  Record 

Prison:  a  Lecai,  Strategy  fob  Preventing 

Abuses — IV 

(By  Sarah  C.  Carey  > 

Due  process  requirements"  have  recently 
been  extended  by  the  Courts  beyond  expul- 
sion situations  to  situations  Involving  ex- 
clusion from  the  scbool  system  altogether  or 
denial  of  mainstream  educational  opportuni- 
ties because  of  assignment  to  special 
classes."  In  PARC  v.  Pennsylvania,  334  F 
Supp.  1257  (E.D.P.  1971)  procedural  guaran- 
tees were  Imposed  through  a  consent  decree 
on  the  Pennsylvania  school  system  In  regard 
to  decisions  to  exclude  mentally  retarded 
students  from  the  school  system  or  to  shift 
them  among  various  alternative  InsUtutlons 
In  an  arbitrary  manner.  And  In  Mills  v. 
Board  of  Education  of  D.C.  348  F.  Supp.  866 
(1972),  the  district  court  for  the  District  of 
ColumbU  imposed  similar  requirements  on 
school  authorlUes  assigning  handicapped 
children  and  those  with  special  learning 
problems  to  special  programs.  The  Coiort 
held  that  regular  public  school  assignments 
«•  "equal"  education  was  an  entitlement  of 
the  chUdren  that  could  not  be  denied  or 
restricted  without  a  fuU  hearing.  The  Court 
ouUlned  the  procedures  required  to  protect 
parental  rights  as  foUows: 

"Before  placing  a  member  of  the  class  in 
such  a  program,  defendants  shall  notify  his 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  proposed  educa- 
tional placement,  the  reasons  therefore  and 
the  right  to  a  hearing  before  a  Hearing  Of- 
ficer if  there  Is  an  objection  to  the  place- 
ment proposed." 

The  Court  also  specified  that  the  notice 
U  the  parents  must  "clearly  state  the  q>eclf- 
ic  and  complete  reasons  for  the  proposed 
action.  Including  the  specification  of  any 
tests  or  reports  upon  which  such  action  Is 
premised."  Further,  the  notice  must  Inform 
the  parents  of  the  right  "to  examine  the 
child's  school  record*  before  the  hearing,  in- 
cluding anp  testa  or  reports  upon  which  the 

Footnotes  at  end  of  artlde. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

proposed  action  may  be  based."  (emphasis 
suppUed)  The  Co\u^  Indicated  that  the  right 
to  examination  extends  to  aU  public  records 
bearing  on  the  decision  about  the  chUd.<* 

These  decisions  represent  substantial  judi- 
cial Incursions  Into  areas  previously  reserved 
to  teachers,  counsellors  and  school  admin- 
istrators. They  make  it  clear  that  the  pow- 
er exercised  by  the  schools  In  regard  to  stu- 
dents Is  too  great  and  the  consequences 
that  flow  from  adverse  decisions  In  regard 
to  the  Individual  are  too  slgnlficsint  to  per- 
mit the  schools  to  act  In  an  arbitrary  or 
unfair  fashion.  The  law  requires  that  where 
a  decision  by  school  authorities  does  not 
Involve  a  minor  ministerial  or  disciplinary 
matter  but  represents  a  major  change  In  the 
opportunities  afforded  the  student  that  car- 
ries with  it  the  potential  of  real  Injury, 
the  Courts  will  require  a  fair  hearing  fo. 
the  child  and  an  opportunity  for  him  to 
present  his  own  case.  This  means,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  that  any  important  decision 
with  potentially  lnJurlo\is  consequences  can- 
not be  taken  without  disclosure  of  the  rec- 
ords, assessments  and  other  data  upon  which 
it  Is  based.  And  If  the  underlying  data  or 
assessnaents  are  found  to  be  Invalid,  the 
decision  of  the  school  officials  will  be  re- 
versed (See,  for  example,  iMrry  P.  v.  RHes, 
supra  p.  2.  where  an  assignment  of  certain 
Black  students  to  classes  for  the  educable 
mentally  retarded  was  reversed  because  it  was 
based  primarily  on  IQ  tests  that  were  found 
to  be  racially  discriminatory) . 

What  remains  unclear  Is  the  precise  delin- 
eation of  the  kinds  of  adversary  rights  as- 
sured to  the  student  and  the  range  of  situa- 
tions to  which  they  will  apply.  This  wUl 
evolve  as  different  factual  situations  are  pre- 
eented to  the  Courts.  At  a  minimum,  where 
the  decision  is  an  important  one,  the  stu- 
dent is  guaranteed  the  right  to  notice  as  to 
the  specific  charges  against  him,  the  right 
to  learn  the  evidence  upon  which  the 
school's  determinations  were  based  and  the 
right  to  present  his  own  case.  In  at  least  one 
case,  Uedera  v.  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  New  York  the  question  of  the  stu- 
dent's right  to  have  his  attorney  participate 
In  a  school  hearing  that  could  result  In  his 
siispenslon  from  school  was  addressed.  Al- 
though the  trial  Cotirt  upheld  the  student's 
right  to  counsel  thereby  Invalidating  a  school 
regulation  to  the  contrary  (287  F.  Supp.  366 
SJJJI.Y.  1967),*  the  Court  of  appeals  re- 
versed the  decision,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
hearing  was  preliminary  In  nature  and  was 
designed  to  plan  for  the  child's  educational 
future,  rather  than  to  punish  him.  (386  F. 
ad  778  2nd  Clr.  1967;  cert,  denied  300  U.S. 
1029  1968).  The  appeUate  rvtllng  bent  over 
backwards  to  minimize  the  injurious  conse- 
quences flowing  from  the  hearmg,  equating 
assignment  to  a  school  for  socially  malad- 
justed ChUdren  with  poor  grades  or  an  or- 
der to  repeat  a  grade,  and  characterizing  the 
school  as  being  on  the  side  of  the  chUd 
rather  than  his  adversary,  as  appeared  to  be 
the  case. 

Moet  school  proceedings  that  threaten  In- 
vasions of  a  child's  rights  probably  do  not 
require  the  formality  of  legal  counsel,  pro- 
vided the  parents  and  the  child  are  capable 
of  presentmg  their  case.  However,  in  areas 
where  medical  or  psychological  grounds,  un- 
intelligible to  the  layman,  are  given  for  a 
particular  decision,  the  parent  should  be  per- 
mitted to  consult  and  present  his  own  e:q)ert 
witnesses.* 

(4)  The  Parent  Has  a  Right  to  Challenge 
Inclusion  of  Certain  Information  in  His 
Chad's  File  aa  Well  us  Its  Distribution  to 
Non-School  Personnel:  In  addltton  to  want- 
ing to  gain  access  to  the  information  that 
the  school  has  placed  In  his  child's  file,  a 
parent  may  want  to  restrict  the  collection  of 
certam  kinds  <rf  Information  altogether  and/ 
or  to  prevent  Its  distribution  to  non-echool 
persormel. 

(a)   The   Right   to  Privaey:  Some   of  the 
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data  currently  maintained  In  children's  files, 
particularly  anecdotal  information  about 
his  famUy  or  psychological  assessments  of 
his  background  could  probably  be  challenged 
as  Invading  the  child's  or  the  parents  right 
to  privacy.  This  right,  as  defined  In  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decisions  In  regard  to  abor- 
tion, contraceptives  and  other  matters,  is 
Inherent  in  the  first  nine  amendments  to  the 
US  Constitution.  These  amendments  guar- 
antee privacy  in  regard  to  those  personal 
rights  that  are  deemed  fundamental  or  •im- 
plicit in  the  concept  of  ordered  liberty".  As 
stated  In  Roe  v.  Wade  410  US  43  (1073) ,  this 
encompasses : 

"Activities  relattag  to  marriage,  Lovtng  v. 
Virginia  388  US  1.12  (1967),  procreation. 
Skinuer,  Oklahoma,  316  US  535,  541-542 
(1942);  contraception,  Eisenstadt  v.  Baird, 
405  US  at  435-454  ic.  at  460,  46S,  466  (White 
J.  Conciu-ring  in  result);  family  relation- 
ships. Prince  v.  Massachusetts,  321  US  158. 
166  (1944)  and  child  rearing  and  education. 
Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters,  268  US  510.  535 
(1925),  Meyer  v.  Nebraska,  supra."  (at  152- 
153) 

Under  these  principles,  the  schools  should 
not  be  aUowed  to  collect  data  on  students 
that  intrude  upon  family  relationships  or 
the  right  of  the  parent  to  rear  his  child.  At 
least  one  federal  court  has  applied  this 
standard  to  a  situation  where  a  public 
school,  as  part  of  a  drug  prevention  program, 
attempted  to  collect  highly  intimate  details 
on  the  relationship  of  the  child  to  his  par- 
ents and  of  the  parents  to  each  other.'"  In 
Merriken  v.  Cressman,  supra  p.  4  the  Court 
reviewed  the  questionnaire  given  to  each 
student  and  concluded: 

"These  questions  go  directly  to  an  individ- 
ual's family  relationship  and  his  rearing. 
There  probably  Is  no  more  private  a  relat- 
tlonshlp,  excepting  marriage,  which  the  Con- 
stitution safeguards  than  that  between  par- 
ent and  child.  The  Court  can  look  upon  any 
invasion  of  that  relationship  as  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  one's  Constitutional  right  to  pri- 
vacy. 

The  Court  stated  that  the  school  had  pro- 
vided insufficient  Justification  for  its  pro- 
gram and,  in  addition,  had  failed  to  obtain 
an  "Informed  consent"  from  the  parents  In- 
volved. So  holding,  the  Court  ordered  the 
termination  of  the  program. 

(b)  The  Right  to  Procedural  Due  Process 
to  Prevent  "Stigma":  Other  data  such  as 
assessments  of  learning  disabilities  that  In- 
volve medical  or  other  labels  suggesting  In- 
adequacy or  inferiority  can  be  excluded  on 
the  grounds  that  they  stigmatize  the  child 
without  affoniing  him  due  process.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  right  to  challenge  exclusionary 
and  other  prejudicial  decisions  flowing  from 
such  assessments  (see  Sec.  3  supra) ,  a  parent 
has  the  right  to  exclude  the  assessment  or 
underlying  data  Itself  from  his  child's  file 
to  prevent  reliance  upon  It  for  other 
purposes. 

A  series  of  Supreme  Cotirt  decisions  have 
established  that  the  state  cannot  give  an 
Individual  a  pejorative  label  that  wUI  In- 
terfere with  his  right  to  life  and  liberty 
without  guaranteeing  him  procedural  due 
process.  Pea-  example,  in  Joint  Anti-Faacist 
Refugee  Committee  v.  McGrath,  341  U-8.  123 
( 1951 )  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  At- 
torney General  could  not  stigmatise  a  person 
by  placing  him  on  his  subversive  list  witbout 
giving  that  person  a  right  to  be  beard. 

In  the  more  recent  case  of  Wisconsin  v. 
Constantineau,  400  VS.  43S  (1971 )  the  Court 
struck  down  a  Wisconsin  law  that  permitted 
the  police  chief  to  label  an  Individual  an 
habitual  drunkard  and  to  bo  notify  local 
liquor  stores,  forbidding  them  to  seU  her 
liquor.  The  Court  did  not  questioa  **^  state's 
right  to  protect  itself  against  public  drunk- 
enness; it  concluded  instead  that  such  a 
label  is  a  "badge  of  infamy"  that  the  state 
may  not  attach  without  first  providing  an 
opportunity  for  challenge.  "When  a  person's 
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good  name,  reputation,  honor  or  Integrity  Is 
at  stake  because  of  what  the  government  Is 
doing  to  him,  notice  and  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  are  essential",  (at  437) .  The  Court 
emphasized  procedural  fairness  as  a  neces- 
sary check  on  governmental  power." 

Even  m  regard  to  records  of  the  criminal 
Justice  system,  an  area  where  the  State  hajs 
extraordinary  powers  in  regard  to  the  citizen, 
the  Courts  have  intervened  where  false  or 
erroneous  arrest  records  have  been  dissemi- 
nated about  an  individual.* •  In  United 
States  V.  Kaliah,  271  P.  Supp.  968  (D.PJI. 
16e7>.  for  example,  the  Court  held  that  an 
Individual  who  had  been  erroneously  ar- 
rested was  entitled  to  have  his  photographs 
and  fingerprints  taken  at  the  time  of  arrest 
expunged.  The  Court  noted  that  mainte- 
nance of  such  records  served  no  "public  good" 
and  stated  that: 

"His  privacy  and  personal  dignity  is  In- 
vaded as  long  as  the  Justice  Department  re- 
tains 'criminal'  Identification  records,  'crimi- 
nal' arrest,  flngerprlnta,  and  a  rogues'  galley 
of  photographs."  271  P.  Supp.  at  970. 

The  Cresaman  Court,  supra,  based  part  of 
Its  decision  on  a  finding  that  the  assessment 
tools  for  determining  which  children  might 
be  potential  drug  users  were  too  unreliable 
considering  the  seriousness  of  the  label  that 
would  be  Imposed  on  the  chUd.  The  Court 
stated: 

"The  ultimate  use  of  this  Information  .  .  . 
is  the  most  serious  problem  that  faces  the 
Court.  How  many  children  would  be  labeled 
as  potential  drug  abusers  who  In  actuality  are 
not?  .  .  .  When  a  program  talks  about  la- 
belling someone  as  a  particular  type  and  such 
a  label  could  remain  with  him  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  the  margin  of  error  must 
be  almost  nil." 

The  Court  pointed  out  that  outside  au- 
thorities, including  the  district  attorney,  hos- 
pitals, rehabilitation  personnel  and  others 
could  obtain  the  Information  suggesting  that 
a  particular  student  was  a  drug  problem  and 
would  treat  him  accordingly. 

SimUarly,  the  federal  district  court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  California,  found  In 
Larry  P.  v.  Riles.  343  P.  Supp.  1306  (NX> 
Calif.  1972),  that  a  chUd  would  be  unlaw- 
fully labeled  by  Including  in  his  permanent 
record  the  resiilta  of  a  racially  discriminatory 
IQ  test  and  a  subsequent  classification  as 
"educable  mentally  retarded";  the  Court 
noted  that  the  harmful  effects  to  the  child 
would  extend  to  the  Armed  Services,  employ- 
ers and  others  with  access  to  the  file." 

Taken  together,  the  "stigma"  and  privacy 
cases  suggest  that  In  school  dlstricta  where 
data  that  imposes  a  negative  label  of  dubious 
validity  on  the  chUd,  or  data  of  a  highly  per- 
sonal nature  are  Included  In  the  chUd's  file, 
the  parent  can  seek  not  only  to  have  the  ma- 
terial removed  from  the  file  but  to  bar  its 
collection  In  the  first  place. 

CONCLUSION 

The  constitutional  ami  case  law  principles 
discussed  throughout  this  article  have  been 
raised  In  a  variety  of  factual  and  legal  con- 
texts. Although  many  of  the  situations  aris- 
ing today  where  parenta  are  concerned  that 
■ohool  authorities  have  interfered  with  their 
prerogatives  are  factually  more  complex  than 
the  situations  Involved  In  earUer  common  law 
and  constitutional  decisions,  the  principles 
articulated  In  those  cases  continue  to  be 
«lld  today.  Properly  developed  and  applied, 
they  can  be  reUed  upon  to  correct  situaUons 
where  the  schools  have  exceeded  the  au- 
thority delegated  to  them  by  the  parent  A 
key  area  for  such  appUcatlon  is  the  retention 
by  the  schooU  of  personal,  subjective  or  un- 
venfiable  asseaamenta  and  records  on  a  stu- 
dent and  the  withholding  of  such  records 
from  those  most  concerned — the  parent  and 
the  child. 

VOOTNOTKS 

•=  In  addition  to  insisting  on  procedural  due 
process  prior  to  ezpulston  from  schools,  a 
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number  of  decisions  have  voided  school 
board  regxUatlons  that  by  their  own  terms, 
exclude  certain  kinds  of  children.  In  Ordway 
V.  Hargraves,  323  P.  Supp.  1155  (D.  Mass 
1971),  for  example,  the  Court  declared  un- 
constitutional a  rule  excluding  pregnant 
students  from  the  school  wHere  there  was  no 
showing  that  the  plalntllT  interfered  with 
the  education  of  other  children  or  in  any 
way  endangered  her  own  Ijealth.  In  Hosier 
V.  Evans  314  F.  Supp  316  (D.  St.  Croix  1970) 
the  Court  voided  a  school  regulation  that 
excluded  alien  children  ftora  the  public 
schools  in  situations  where  there  was  over- 
crowding. 

"This  principle  is  similarly  reflected  In 
recent  cases  holding  that  tlje  parent  cannot 
waive  his  right  to  meaningful  participation 
in  decisions  concerning  hit  child  or  con- 
sent to  potentially  detrimental  treatment 
by  the  school  by  his  child  unless  his  consent 
or  waiver  is  an  Informed  one.  Larry  P.  v 
Riles  supra  p.  5;  Merriken  t.  Cressman,  su- 
pra p.  7.  (See  also  Madera  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  City  of  New  York.  267  P.  Supp 
356,  at  372  S.DJ^.Y.  1967)   at  p.  372). 

"The  Mills  decision  cited  as  precedent 
Goldberg  v.  Kelly,  397  US.  254  (1969),  a 
case  guaranteeing  welfare  reclplente  the 
right  to  a  hearing  prior  to  the  termination 
of  benefits.  In  that  case  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  due  process  principles  require 
"that  a  recipient  have  timely  and  adequate 
notice  detailing  the  reasons  for  a  proposed 
termination,  and  an  effective  opportunity 
to  defend  by  confronting  any  adverse  wit- 
nesses and  by  presenting  his  own  arguments 
and  evidence  orally."  The  welfare  decisions, 
and  the  administrative  regulations  issued 
to  Insure  conformity  with  them  as  well  as 
similar  decisions  dealing  with  terminations 
of  unemployment  insurance,  public  housing 
ete.  .  .  shed  additional  light  on  the  nature 
of  the  procedures  that  are  required  to  meet 
due  process  standards.  See  also,  Hobsen  v. 
Hansen.  269  P.  Supp.  401  DX).C.  (1967); 
Smuck  V.  Hansen,  408  P.  2d  175  (D.C.  Cir. 
1969);  Hobsen  v.  Hansen  337  P.  Supp  844 
(D.D.C.  1971),  for  the  rights  of  a  parent 
in  regard  to  a  decision  by  the  public  school 
system  to  "track"  his  chUd. 

•*The  lower  court  decision  Includes  an 
Illuminating  account  of  the  broad  distribu- 
tion of  student  records  in  the  NYC  school 
system,  and  of  the  punitive  role  often  played 
by  psychologists  and  social  workers  In  an 
allegedly  theraputlc  context. 

"Por  a  further  elaboration  of  the  need 
for  this  approach  see  Klrp.  IHvld  L.  "Schools 
as  Sorters:  The  Constitutional  and  Policy  Im- 
plications of  student  classl&oation.  "Vol.  121 
No.  4  Univ.  of  Pa.  L.R.  705.  at  789  (April, 
1973). 

♦'  The  questionnaire  Included  such  items  as 
the  religion  of  the  student,  the  family  com- 
position, Including  the  reason  for  the  absence 
of  one  or  both  parenta  and  whether  one  or 
both  parenta  "hugged  and  kissed  me  good- 
night when  I  was  small,"  "tell  me  how  much 
they  love  me,"  enjoyed  talking  about  cur- 
rent eventa  with  me,"  and  'make  me  feel 
unloved." 

"  See  also  Board  of  Regents  S.  Roth.  408  U.S. 
564  (1972)  a  case  brought  by  a  non-tenured 
faculty  member  challenging  his  dismissal  be- 
cause he  was  not  granted  •  hearing.  The 
Court  held  that  simple  disuiissal  was  not 
enough  to  stigmatize  but  suggested  that  if 
the  State  had  charged  him  with  behavior 
that  might  "seriously  damage  his  standing 
and  associations  in  his  community"  he  would 
be  entitled  to  a  hearing.  •  •  •  lb  a  decision  re- 
stricting the  dissemination  ot  arrest  records 
for  non-crlmlnal  Justice  purposes,  the  court 
In  Menard  v.  Mitchell,  328  P.  Supp.  718 
(DJ5.C.  1971)  noted:  "Systematic  recordation 
and  dissemination  of  Information  about  in- 
dividual citizens  Is  a  form  of  surveillance 
and  control  which  may  easUy  Inhibit  freedom 
to  speak,  to  work,  and  to  move  about  in  this 
land."  328  P.  Supp.  at  726. 
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"  Where  the  classification  or  label  assigned 
to  a  chUd  Is  likely  to  have  profound  conse- 
quences on  employment  opportunities,  the 
reasoning  of  the  Supreme  Coi»t  in  Greene  v 
McElroy,  369  U.S.  474  (1959),  a  case  where 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  had  revoked  a  secu- 
rity clearance  without  affording  confronta- 
tion and  cross-examination,  would  seem  to 
apply.  There  the  Court  started:  "Certain 
principles  have  remained  relatively  im- 
mutable In  our  Jurisprudence.  One  of  these 
is  that  where  governmental  action  seriously 
injures  an  individual,  and  the  reasonableness 
of  the  action  depends  on  fact  findings,  the 
evidence  .  .  .  must  be  disclosed  to  the  Indi- 
vidual so  that  he  has  an  opportunity  to  show 
that  it  Is  untrue  .  .  .  The  Court  has  been 
zealous  to  protect  these  rights  from  erosion. 
It  has  spoken  out  not  only  In  criminal 
cases  .  .  .  but  also  In  all  types  of  cases  where 
administrative  and  regulatory  actions  \.ere 
under  scrutiny".  369  U.S.  at  467-8. 

A    COMMrrMENT 

As  a  member  of  the  Cpmmittee  on 
Education  and  Labor— which  has  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  over  both  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  and 
Higher  Education  Acts,  as  well  as  other 
related  Federal  statutes — I  am  deeply 
committed  to  the  enactment  of  safe- 
guards to  protect  parents*  and  students' 
rights  to  the  privacy  of  information 
maintained  in  student  records. 

This  is  not  wholly  a  Federal  concern. 
Responsibility  for  education  rests  pri- 
marily—as it  should— with  the  State  and 
local  governments.  A  legislative  strategy 
will,  therefore,  have  to  necessarily  in- 
volve the  enactment  of  law  at  all  levels — 
Federal,  State,  and  local. 

This  matter  is  now  under  Intense 
scrutiny  by  stafif,  and  I  hope  to  report  to 
the  House  within  the  very  near  future  on 
the  courses  of  action  most  appropriate 
to  be  followed. 


■I 


SATELLITE    MISSIONS    TO    DOUBLE 
THISYEAR    I 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  9.  £974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our 
Nation  prepares  for  the  Apollo-Soyuz 
Test  Project  in  1975  and  ior  the  first 
launch  of  a  low  cost  space  transportation 
system  in  1979.  one  of  the  busiest  years 
up  for  26  satellites  will  be  launched  dur- 
ing 1974.  It  is  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  NASA  that  more  of  thepe  satellites 
will  be  for  other  organizations  than  will 
be  launched  for  NASA  purposes.  It  is  an 
indication  of  the  maturity  of  our  na- 
tional space  program  and  the  importance 
that  space  has  taken  on  in  serving  the 
needs  of  our  Nation  and  the  world.  A 
recent  article  in  the  Miami  Herald  by  Mr. 
Al  Rossiter,  Jr.  discusses  ft  busy  and 
significant  year  In  our  national  space 
program.  The  article  follows: 
Satellite  Missions  To  DousLt  This  Year 
(By  Al  Rossiter,  Jr.) 

Washington. — There  won't  be  any  manned 
space  shote  on  the  next  year  anil  a  half,  but 
the  space  agency  plans  to  double  Ito  un- 
manned sateUlte  missions  In  1974  with  the 
heaviest  emphasis  yet  on  practical  work. 

Twenty-six  satelUtes  are  on  NASA's 
schedule  for  the  New  Year,  the  most  since 
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the  28  fllghte  In  1967.  Twelve  of  the  upcom- 
ing launchlngs  are  for  communications 
satellites  and  five  are  for  weather  watchers. 
Most  again  wlU  go  from  Cape  Canaveral. 

There  were  13  civilian  shota  In  1973,  in- 
cluding the  launch  of  the  Skylab  space  sta- 
tion in  May  and  three  crews  rendezvoxislng 
with  it  In  May,  July  and  November.  The  final 
three-man  team  of  skylab  astronauta  is 
scheduled  to  rettun  Feb.  8  after  spending 
a  record  12  weeks  in  orbit. 

If  the  current  flight  In  the  big  orbiting 
lab  goes  as  long  as  planned,  the  nine  Skylab 
crewmen  will  have  logged  more  than  12,000 
man-hours  in  space — almost  double  the  time 
spent  aloft  by  the  men  of  America's  27  earlier 
spacefllghta.  But  Project  Skylab  is  conduct- 
ing research  for  the  fut\ire,  while  the  1974 
unmanned  missions  will  have  a  more  im- 
mediate payoff. 

Unless  a  Skylab  rescue  flight  is  required, 
the  U.S.  flight  is  required,  the  UJ3.  will  not 
be  launching  astronauta  again  until  July, 
1975,  when  three  Apollo  pilota  wiU  go  Into 
orbit  to  rendezvous  and  dock  with  a  two-man 
Russian  Soyuz  spacecraft. 

The  new  generation  space  shuttle  rocket 
plane  wlU  be  making  major  headway  on 
the  drawing  boards  and  in  the  test  labs  of 
many  aerospace  contractors,  but  it  won't  fly 
in  space  untu  1979  at  the  earliest. 

Besides  the  ongoing  Skylab  mission,  NASA 
has  ttiree  unmanned  spacefllghta  carrying 
Into  the  New  Year.  The  Pioneer  10  probe  is 
now  on  Ita  way  out  of  the  solar  system  after 
an  historic  flight  past  Jupiter  Dec.  3,  and  a 
twin  called  Pioneer  II  is  cruising  to  a  Febru- 
ary rendezvous  with  Venus  and  on  to  a  March 
paesby  of  Mercury. 

There  are  several  new  scientific  missions 
on  the  1974  schedule,  including  an  unprece- 
dented Qerman -American  probe  close  to  the 
sun,  but  the  communications  and  weather 
satellites   will  be   the   big  Job  of   the   year. 

Three  of  the  radio  relay  satellites  will  be 
the  flrst  designed  solely  to  relay  messages 
data  and  television  communications  within 
the  United  States.  The  first  of  these  new  relay 
stations,  called  Westar  and  owned  by  West- 
ern Union,  Is  to  be  launched  AprU  11  from 
Cape  Canaveral. 


PORT  JEFFERSON  NATIONAL  MON- 
UMENT AND  THE  FLORIDA  KEYS 
ARE  A  VERY  WORTHWHILE  PLACE 
TO  VISIT 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLOHmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday.  April  9.  1974 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  interesting,  but  lesser 
known,  national  monuments  is  located 
in  the  15th  Congressional  District  of 
Florida.  I  refer  to  Port  Jefferson  Na- 
tional Monument,  located  on  the  Dry 
Tortugas  Islands  70  miles  west  of  Key 
West. 

This  large.  19th  century  fort  is  best 
known  for  the  fact  that  Dr.  Samuel  A. 
Mudd,  who  treated  John  Wilkes  Booth's 
wounds  following  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln,  was  imprisoned  there. 
Dr.  Mudd  was  granted  a  full  pardon  sev- 
eral years  later  and  in  1959.  the  Con- 
gress passed  a  Joint  Resolution,  which 
I  joined  in  sponsoring,  calling  for  a 
plaque  to  be  placed  at  the  fort  in  recog- 
nition of  Dr.  Mudd's  services  to  his  fel- 
low prisoners  during  a  yellow  fever 
epidemic. 

On  Sunday,  March  31,  1974,  Ms.  Jean 
Wardlow,  of  the  Miami  Herald,  wrote  a 
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most  interesting  article  on  Port  Jefferson 

and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 

colleagues: 

Fort  Jeffesson — Crtticblimg  Rklic  of  IiIN- 

coLN  Era  Sits  on  "Island  of  Woe"  Near 

Key  West 

(By  Jean  Wardlow) 
Ket  West. — Thirty  minutes  from  here  by 
air,  rising  like  a  red-bricked  Atlantis  from 
the  ocean  Is  a  fort  which  never  won  a  battle, 
never  was  completed,  Is  better  known  for  a 
prisoner  who  stayed  there  than  any  of  the 
hundreds  who  served  there;  a  wonder  of 
oceanic   engineering   and   architecture. 

Wide-arched  like  a  Roman  coliseum; 
stone-floored  like  a  Greek  temple  and  grass 
courtyard  like  a  European  patio,  battered  by 
hurricane  and  marauder,  she  is  better  known 
for  her  disasters  than  for  her  glories.  But 
she  rises  nobly  from  the  sea  as  the  largest 
of  the  American  19th  Century  coastal  forte, 
the  star  of  the  seven  Dry  Tortugas  Islands. 
Port  Jefferson  is  difficult  to  get  to — as  far 
as  "attractions"  go — but  worth  the  effort  and 
expense  to  get  there,  either  by  boat  ($25  for 
adulte,  chUdren  half  that;  leave  at  8:30  a.m., 
return  S:30  pjn.)  or  by  plane  ($33  per  per- 
son, minimum  two  to  a  flight)  from  Key 
West. 

Or  go  in  your  own  boat,  especially  between 
April  and  September,  when  one  of  the  great 
wildlife  spectacles  occurs:  the  nesting  season 
of  the  sooty  tern  on  nearby  Bush  Key,  to 
which  thousands  of  terns  come  from  the 
Caribbean  and  west-central  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Although  Park  rangers  are  there  to  direct 
you  and  fill  you  in  on  the  beauties  of  the 
place — looking  for  live  coral  in  snorkling  or 
scuba,  or  fishing  (no  license  required) — re- 
member that  since  the  Dry  Tortugas  are  Iso- 
lated, you  have  to  provide  for  your  own  liv- 
ing— no  housing,  water,  meals  or  supplies  are 
available.  The  Tortugas,  a  cluster  of  coral 
keys  70  miles  west  of  Key  West,  were  named 
Las  Tortugas — the  turtles — by  Ponce  de  Leon 
for  obvious  reasons:  many  turtles  bred  there. 
But  the  "Dry"  came  later,  when  sailors  re- 
ferred to  them  that  way  as  a  warning  to 
mariners  that  there  was  no  fresh  water. 

"I  find  that  most  people  dcmt  really  know 
what  to  exi)ect,"  said  pilot  Ken  Klevman,  as 
he  smacked  the  plane  down  smoothly  on  the 
water  and  spray  washed  by  the  windows  of 
the  amphibious  Cessna  85.  "I've  taken  them 
In  bikinis  and  I've  taken  them  in  high- 
heeled  shoes,  but  I've  never  taken  anyone 
that  wasn't  thrilled  out  of  his  mind  at  the 
place." 

Prom  the  sea,  the  plane  gunned  Ite  motors 
and.  rolled  up  the  ramp  to  stop  outside  the 
eight-foot-thick  brick  walls.  The  place  seems 
doubly  quiet  when  the  motors  stop  and  you 
walk  across  the  grass,  the  planks  and  in- 
side the  fort,  built  over  years  by  slaves  and 
prisoners  and  which  in  1865  housed  the 
"Lincoln  Conspirators." 

And,  of  course.  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd,  the 
Maryland  physician  who,  knowing  nothing 
then  of  Lincoln's  assassination,  had  set  the 
broken  leg  of  John  Wilkes  Booth  and,  amid 
the  high  feeling  running  through  the  coun- 
try then,  was  convicted  of  "conspiracy"  and 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  at  hard  labor. 
"An  Island  of  woe  and  misery"  is  the  way 
Dr.  Mudd  described  the  prison-Island  in  cop- 
ies of  his  letters  written  from  there — copies 
filed  away  in  the  ranger's  office  at  the  fort. 
"Today  one  month  ago,  we  arrived  here," 
he  wrote  his  wife,  "my  dearest,"  on  Aug.  24, 
1865.  "Time  passes  very  slowly  and  seems 
longer  than  that  period — years  gone  by." 

Once,  hearing  he  would  shortly  be  under 
a  new  infiux  of  black  soldiers,  where  then 
they  were  non-Negro,  he  feared  possible  re- 
taliation from  them  for  the  death  of  the 
man  who  had  said  there  should  be  no  slaves, 
that  blacks  were  free.  So  he  tried  an  escape 
but  was  caught  before  the  ship  in  which 
he  hid  had  departed. 
And,    placating    his    wife's    apprehension 
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when  news  of  it  was  published,  he  wrote  an 
anguished  cry : 

"No  mortal  mind  can  appreciate  the  feel- 
ings of  one  who  has  been  so  fouly  dealt  with, 
and  separated  suddenly  and  violently  from 
family  and  all  near  eoid  dear  and  banished 
hundreds  of  mUes  away — no  opportunity  af- 
forded of  being  visited,  and  but  Imperfect 
and  irregular  mail  faculties,  for  no  fault,  and 
for  having  done  my  duty  to  God  and  man.  To 
bear  patiently  under  such  circumstances  re- 
quires more  than  human  strength." 

But  bear  he  did,  and  when  a  yellow  fever 
epidemic  hit  the  fort,  killing  Ite  doctor  as  well 
as  striking  270  of  the  fort's  300  men,  Dr. 
Mudd,  along  with  Dr.  Daniel  Whltehurst  from 
Key  West,  worked  day  and  night  to  fight  the 
epidemic.  For  this  Dr.  Mudd  was  pardoned 
two  years  later. 

First,  you  see  an  orientation  slide  pro- 
gram— it's  done  automatically — Just  inside 
the  fort's  entrance.  Then  you  mount  the 
winding  granite  steps  of  the  fort. 

It  had  been  begun  In  1846,  as  part  of  a 
chain  of  seacoast  defenses  from  Maine  to 
Texas;  the  U.S.  recognized  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  the  Tortugas  In  controUtng  navi- 
gation of  the  Gulf.  Work  went  on  for  30 
years  but  it  was  never  finished.  Federal  troops 
were  rushed  into  the  half-completed  fort  in 
1861  to  keep  It  from  falling  into  Florida 
secessionist  hands.  After  the  war,  little  more 
work  was  done  on  It,  for  the  new  rifled  can- 
non had  already  made  the  fort  obsolete. 

It  was  a  prison;  was  abandoned;  and  re- 
newed by  the  Navy  as  a  coaling  station.  The 
battleship  Maine  weighed  anchor  from  here 
lor  Cuba,  where  she  was  blown  up  In  Ha- 
vana harbor  in  1898.  In  World  War  I,  it  was 
a  seaplane  base.  Now  it's  a  historic  monu- 
ment, a  birdwatcher's  paradise,  a  fisherman's 
dream,  a  historian's  quiet  place  to  walk  ite 
bunkers,  halls,  prison  rooms  and  see  what 
used  to  be — arched  powder  magazine,  the 
"hot  shot  furnace,"  where  huge  tongs  would 
take  out  white  hot  cannonbaUs — "their 
broadsides  would  set  fires  as  well  as  shot 
damage"  and  places  either  side  of  the  g^unds 
where  officer's  and  enlisted  men's  quarters 
were,  and  the  20,000-gaUon  holding  tank  for 
water — the  de-sal  system  was  borrowed  for 
Guantanamo  in  the  1960s  crisis  and  "we're 
stlU  waiting  for  ite  retiu-n." 

Like  walking  a  battlefield,  you  wish  there 
would  be  more  time;  you  know  you'll  never 
learn  it  all  in  a  single  visit.  The  empty  fort 
is  crowded  with  things  you  want  to  know. 

You  want  to  swim  the  waters,  walk  the 
small  white  sand  beach,  see  ite  birds,  breath- 
taking in  their  simple  beauty. 

A  hard-to-get-to  naUonal  monument.  But 
one  of  the  most  interesting. 

Port  Jefferson  is  but  one  of  the  many 
fascinating  attractions  of  the  Key  West 
area.  In  addition  to  a  perfect  climate, 
fabulous  fishing  smd  boating,  and  some 
of  the  finest  seafood  dinners  in  the  coun- 
try. Key  West  boasts  a  wealth  of  his- 
torical sites. 

A  companion  fort  to  Fort  Jefferson  is 
Fort  Zachary  Taylor,  which  played  a 
major  role  during  the  Civil  War  as  the 
only  fort  held  by  the  North  in  a  south- 
em  city.  The  city  was  also  held  by  the 
North.  In  the  last  few  years,  archeologl- 
cal  excavations  have  unearthed  what 
may  be  the  Nation's  largest  collection  of 
Civil  War  arms  and  ammunition,  which 
had  been  buried  in  the  casemates  of  the 
fort. 

Other  points  of  historic  interest  in- 
clude Mallory  Square — the  old  section  of 
Key  West;  Earnest  Hemingway's  home, 
the  Audubon  House,  the  East  Martello 
Battery  Tower,  the  old  Coast  Guard 
hetulquarters  site;  the  old  slave  market; 
and  a  plesisant  trip  of  old  Key  West  on 
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the  "CXmch  Train  TOuzb."  Former  Pted- 
dent  Harry  S.  Truman's  Little  Wblte 
House  Is  situated  on  ttie  Key  West  Nand 
Station  and  I  Initiated  the  effort  to  tasTe 
this  facilitjr  placed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

There  are  many  individuals  in  Key 
West  who  have  been  instnmiental  in 
searching  out,  recording,  and  commemo- 
rating the  island's  colorful  history  and 
there  are  several  active  historical  groups, 
inrluriing  the  Old  Island  Restoration 
Society  and  the  Key  West  Historical  As- 
sociation. Adm.  John  Maurer,  Mrs.  Ida 
Barron.  Howanl  England,  county  tax 
assesstv  Joe  Allen,  Urs.  Jessie  Porter, 
and  Col.  John  B.  Stokes  are  but  a  fcv 
of  the  individuals  vitally  concerned 
about  and  dedicated  to  the  area's  historic 
preservation. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  visit  south 
Florida,  particularly  the  Florida  Keys, 
whenever  they  have  the  opportunity  and 
■ee  tor  themselves  one  of  our  Nation's 
moet  interesting  historical  areas. 


RUSSELL  E.  TRAIN:  SPEAKING  OtTT 
AT  EPA 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  nniAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

ruesdav,  April  9,  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  Members  of  the  House  will 
read  with  great  Interest  the  views  of  the 
Honorable  Russdl  E.  Train,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  concerning  a  niunber  of  Issues 
affecting  Federal  environmental  policy. 

Prior  to  the  Interview,  which  appears 
in  the  April  12,  1974.  issue  of  Science 
magazine,  the  weekly  publication  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  there  appears  an  edi- 
torial comment  by  Luther  J.  Carter  of 
the  staff  of  the  magazine : 

RosBXLL  K.  Tkaik:  Spxaxing  Out  at  EPA 
(In  September.  RuaaeU  E.  Train,  then 
chairman  of  the  CooncU  on  Environmental 
QuaUty  (CBQ).  waa  a]>polnte<l  by  President 
Nixon  to  be  administrator  of  the  Envlron- 
"cptal  Protection  Agency.  Since  then,  the 
energy  crlste  has  tended  to  eclipse  environ- 
mental ooneems,  and.  in  some  matters,  to 
put  EPA  on  the  defensive.  Train  is  support- 
ing several  propoaed  amendments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  which  be  (eeU  wlU  allow  for 
flexibility  to  accommodate  energy  needs. 
They  wlU  also  stretch  out  some  compliance 
deadlines  which,  quite  apart  from  energy 
problems,  he  believes  were  not  only  wholly 
realistic  to  begin  with.  GeneraUy  these 
amendments  have  originated  within  EPA 
Itself.  In  the  case  of  certain  proposals  ad- 
vanced by  the  ^sdaral  Energy  Office  (FBO), 
however,  Train  has  (In  his  wtwds)  dug  in  his 
beeU  m  opposition.  One  such  propoaal  would 
have  exempted  energy-related  activities  from 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  (NEPA)  that  rwjulre  environ- 
mental  Impact  studies.  Another  would  have 
required  consldetatlon  of  economic  and  so- 
cial taeton  In  eataUlsbng  clean  air  stand- 
ards. 

<Wtaat  foUows  is  tta«  partial  traaacrtpt 
(UghUy  edited]  ot  an  Uitarvtow  at  25  llai^ 
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la  wklch  a>aln  was  asked  about  some  of  the 
raoeat  oonfllcts  arUing  within  government 
over  envlronmenUl  issues.  Also  rtlfmissfrtl 
Is  Train's  decision  to  allow  emergency  use 
of  DDT  In  the  Northwest^an  action  which 
some  environmentalists  deplore.  As  written 
here,  some  of  the  questions  have  been  am- 
plified for  the  reader's  beaeflt. — L.J.C.) 

Question.  What  is  your  ttilnklng  in  regard 
to  the  propoaal  made  by  rBO  to  exempt  en- 
ergy activities  from  the  requii«mente  of 
NEPA? 

TmAin.  I  strongly  oppose  any  such  exemp- 
tions. THIS  Is  an  area  whete  we  particularly 
need  NEPA  because  were  talking  about  outer 
continental  shelf  developoKnt.  shale  oU  de- 
velopment, matters  such  as  this.  Here  we 
need  the  kind  of  compr^enslve  planning 
and  decision-making  that  the  act  U  really 
designed  to  produce,  with  fuU  analysis  of 
aU  alternatives.  This  is  what  the  act  Is  aU 
about. 

f-jf*'*'*  '""^  "***'  ^'^'^s*  all  of  the  major 
federal  energy  proposals,  assuming  they  are 
undertaken.  wlU  be  carried  out  within  a 
time  frame  of  10  years  or  so.  There  Is  Just  no 
way  to  make  any  reasonable  argiunent  that 
under  those  circumstances,  -we  can't  be  mak- 
ing effective  environmental  analysis,  or  that 
the  task  of  making  the  analysis  would  hold 
up  the  project.  It  Just  isn't  so  .  So  far 
M  I'm  concerned,  the  NEPA  exemption  is  a 

f^  .^  '^^'*  '*  ''°  «'^*=*»  proposal  Within 
the  Administration  now.  I  think  we've  suc- 
ceeded in  knocking  it  over  the  head.  There 
may  be  continuing  discussions  of  how  to 
expedite  the  process  (of  environmental  Im- 
J^VSSf'''^*'  '^**  review)   both  In  terms  of 

L^  guidelines  and  agency  compliance. 

Question.  The  President  recently  withdrew 
»i  ^F°^  i™™  ^^*  pending  national  land 
Sft.'^f^  legislation.  How  do  you  feel  about 
this  l^lslatlon,  and  were  you  consulted  be- 
fore admlnlBtratlon  support  was  withdrawn' 
^lAiN.  CEQ.  While  I  was  chairman,  took  the 
lead  In  developing  the  Administration's  posi- 
tion on  land  use  and  this  led  to  the  I^esl- 
dent  8  leglstatlve  proposals  In  i97l  and  1972 
TTiese  proposals  were  Integrated  by  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  with  the  Jackson 
bill  and  became  the  legislation  that  passed 
.    *L^*^**  ^'*  ^  ^°^  under  consideration 

to  the  House i  have  not  been  Involved 

to  the  development  of  any  new  thinking  in 
the  Administration. 

I  have  said  frankly  that  If  we  lost  this 
l^lslatlon  at  this  late  dat«  it  would  be  a 
tragedy. 

The  primary  thrust  of  tbe  legislation  Is 
to  encourage  the  states  themselves  to  take 
a  more  effective  role  to  regulating  and  con- 
trolling land  use  decisions  that  are  of  more 
than  local  significance.  The  bUl  does  not 
represent  a  federal  totruslon  toto  state  mat- 
ters and  It  does  not  tovolve,  as  some  would 
charge,  confiscation  of  private  property  or 
any  faUure  of  due  process.  It  Is,  to  my  vie>w 
a  very  modest  but  very  significant  first  step 
to  movtog  thU  country  in  the  direction  of 
more  effective  and  more  rational  regulation  of 
major  land  use  decisions. 

Question.  In  your  oplnloo,  what  Is  the 
relevance  of  the  land  use  bill  to  energy  con- 
servation? *' 

TXAW.  It  Is  very  relevant.  In  many  respects 
One  of  the  early  Issues  this  year  to  the  energy 
field  has  been  the  prt^osal  wlthto  the  Admin- 
istration for  federal  preemption  with  respect 
to  the  slttog  of  oil  refineries  nuclear  powei 
plants,  and  other  major  energy  facilities  I 
have  publicly  stated  that  I  am  opposed  to  tils 
ktod  of  preemption.  But  I  also  have  been 
saying  that  It  is  very  ln^>ortant  that  states 
get  on  with  the  job  of  devel^tog  their  own 
•"•cttve  land  use  laws  because,  to  the  absence 
o*  re^xmslble  state  action,  there  Is  a  real 
danger  that  in  due  course  we  might  get  fed- 
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eral  preemption.  I  ttilnk  it  wo\Ud  be  a  great 
mistake. 

Obviously,  energy  facUltl«a  of  all  ktoda 
tend  to  have  significant  environmental  im- 
pacts. They  certainly  have  significant  Im- 
pacts on  economic  growth  and  devel(q>ment 
and  the  location  of  that  development  and 
the  locaticm  ot  that  derelo|>ment.  Fbr  ex- 
ample, any  outer  oontlnentat  ahelf  develop- 
ment, any  deepwater  port,  that  resulte  to  the 
bringing  ashore  at  any  given  potot  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  at  subotaqtlal  volumes  of 
petroleum  would  tend  to  gtre  rise  at  that 
point  to  major  petrochemical  development 
and  other  todustrlal  devMoyment.  I  thtok 
the  states  reaUy  must  undertake  to  buUd 
the  Institutional  capability  to  deal  with 
that  ktod  of  development  effectively.  Most 
of  them  don't  liave  It  now. 

On  the  demand  side.  It  is  very  important 
that  we  as  a  society  move  ^gresslvely,  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy,  to  reduce  the 
growth  In  energy  demand.  As  you  look  for 
ways  to  do  this,  land  uae  leading  to  or  to- 
volvtog  man  compact  ways  at  cnganlzlng 
urban  patterns  Is  a  major  wa^  of  saving  en- 
ergy. We  aU  recognize  that  BUb\ifban  society 
uses  an  extraordinarily  greater  amount  of 
energy  than  a  more  compact  urbtm  society 
does.  This  Is  another  very  Important  viray 
energy  and  land  use  relate  to  one  another 

Question.  Why  did  EPA  withdraw  its  plans 
to  use  parking  surcharge  fees  as  one  way  of 
reducing  automobile  traffic  and  gasoline  con- 
sumption in  urban  centers? 

T«AiN.  Our  transportation  strategies, 
which  we  promulgated  for  some  S8  cities 
and  communities  around  the  country,  do 
represent  significant  energy  savings.  They 
were  all  directed  toward  mwe  efficient  trans- 
porUtlon.  Those  plans,  when  fuUy  effective, 
could  Involve  a  savings  of  about  140,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  day.  It  Is  rather  Ironical,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  energy  emergency  legation 
the  Congress  approved  provUl^ns  prohlMtlng 
EPA  from  imposing  a  parking  surcharge  as 
part  of  any  of  those  plana  an4  requiring  the 
agency  to  defer  for  1  year  any  parking  man- 
agement plan  at  all. 

These  provisions  came  Into  the  blU  on  the 
Xloor  of  the  House.  They  we»  accepted  by 
the  joint  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee. I  believe  without  dissent.  You  have  to 
recall  that  most  of  the  orlgloal  authors  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  Including  Senator  Muskle. 
Senates  Baker,  and  Oongreasiuui  Paul  Rog- 
ers, were  members  of  that  conference  com- 
mittee. That  conference  report  passed  the 
Congress;  then  of  course  the  bill  was  vetoed 
for  other  reasons. 

It  was  my  feeltog  at  that  time.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  parking  surcharges  had 
proven  very  controversial  around  the  country, 
and  in  view  of  the  clear  exprwslon  by  Con- 
gress of  Its  attitude,  that  It  wfts  slUy  to  keep 
on  trytog  to  ftwce  the  Issue.  Ftankly,  I  thtok 
It  Is  ImpMlant  tat  the  agency  to  have  broad 
8upp<»t  when  movtog  toto  areas  as  untried 
as  parking  surcharges.  Sometime  later  this 
spring  we  wUl  give  Congresa  a  report  on 
parking  surcharges  as  a  technique  for  re- 
ducing vehicle  usage. 

Question.  Some  environmentalists,  al- 
though they  may  give  you  high  marks  gen- 
erally, have  felt  that  In  certain  of  your  de- 
cisions you  have  yielded  to  poUilcal  pressures 
that  should  have  been  resisted.  Your  recent 
decision  to  allow  the  Forest  gervlce  to  use 
DDT  for  control  of  the  tussock  moth  In  the 
Northwest  this  year  has  been  cited  as  a  case 
to  point.  What  Is  your  reply  to  such  criti- 
cism? 

Teain.  I  guess  the  decision  ta  the  tussock 
moth  caae  was  one  of  the  toughest  I've  had 
to  make,  maybe  the  toughest,  Certainly  It 
was  an  unhappy  decision — ^for  anybody  -who 
has  been  In  the  environmental  business  as 
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long  as  I  have — to  approve  a  major  use  of 
DDT,  even  though  the  approval  carried  strict 
conditions.  I  emphasized  at  the  time  the 
decision  was  made  that  it  should  to  no  way 
be  taken  as  signaling  any  pullback  from  the 
Agency's  basic  position  that  DDT  Is  an  en- 
vironmental threat.  The  issue  here  Is.  first, 
whether  there  was  an  emergency,  and,  second, 
whether  there  was  any  alternative. 

I  found  that  there  was  an  emergency.  Ad- 
mittedly, It's  hard  to  determine  whether  an 
"emergency"  exists  because  there  are  no 
criteria  in  the  statute.  There  was  very  wide- 
spread destruction,  as  you  know,  of  Douglas 
fir  forests  in  the  Northwest.  There  was  hope 
on  the  part  of  EPA  when  we  turned  down  the 
appUcation  for  use  of  DDT  in  1973  that  an 
alternative  control  mechanism,  particularly 
other  chemicals  such  as  Zectran  and  the 
naturaJly  occurring  virus,  would  control  the 
population.  However,  this  did  not  happen. 

Now,  there  is  no  question  but  what  the 
public  In  the  Northwest  perceives  this  situa- 
tion as  an  emergency.  It  is  true  everywhere 
you  go  out  there.  The  members  of  Congress 
from  the  Northwest,  tocluding  those  who  are 
very  environmentally  positive  In  their  atti- 
tudes, have  been  very  much  for  using  DDT. 
So  are  the  state  governors  involved,  such  as 
Tom  McCaU  of  Oregon.  I  don't  like  to  put 
labels  on  people,  but  if  you  had  to  pick  one 
governor  to  the  country  who  is  the  most  en- 
vironmentally oriented,  you'd  probably  say 
Tom  McCall.  He  is  very  much  in  favor  of 
using  DDT  in  this  case  because  there  is  no 
real  alternative.  Governor  Evans  of  Wash- 
togton  also  supported  it,  and  so  did  Governor 
Andrus  of  Idaho,  who  was  elected  on  an  en- 
vironmental plank.  I  don't  think  It  was  a 
matter,  as  some  would  say,  of  glvtog  way  to 
pressiue.  Public  perceptions  of  problems  such 
as  this  are  very  Important  in  carrying  out  a 
regulatory  program,  particularly  when  you 
have  mixed  scientific  evidence. 

Question.  You  think  there  was  no  clear- 
cut  preponderance  of  scientific  opinion  on 
one  side  or  the  other? 
Train.  I  would  say  not. 

Question.  It  has  been  rumored  that,  during 
discussions  within  the  Administration  over 
certain  of  the  proposals  to  amend  NEPA  and 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  you  threatened  to  resign 
If  those  proposals  were  adopted  by  the  White 
House.  Were  these  ret>orts  true? 

Train.  I  never  threatened  to  resign.  What 
I  said  was  that  I  couldn't  support  certain 
amendments  if  they  became  the  Adminis- 
tration's position.  Prom  that  point  you  can 
start  speculating  what  happens  as  of  the 
time  the  Admtolstratlon  takes  positions  you 
can't  support.  The  fact  Is  that  none  of  those 
positions  I  dug  to  my  heels  against  were 
adopted  as  administration  proposals.  We 
avoided  that  kind  of  confrontation. 

Question.  In  the  case  of  two  FEO  proposals 
to  which  you  objected — the  one  to  allow  ac- 
ceptance of  so-called  "intermittent"  controls 
such  as  "tall  stacks"  for  the  dispersion  of 
air  pollutants  (to  lieu  of  scrubbers)  and  the 
one  not  to  draw  the  Itoe  against  any  "sig- 
nificant deterioration"  of  air  quality — no 
Administration  position  Is  being  forwarded 
to  Congress.  Instead,  Congress  will  consider 
both  the  FEO  proposal  and  EPA's  dlssenttog 
views,  then  make  up  its  own  mind.  Is  this 
right? 

Train.  Yes.  In  all  other  cases,  such  as  the 
NEPA  exemption,  the  proposals  have  not 
gone  forward  at  all.  They've  been  dropped 
completely.  In  the  two  cases  you  mentioned. 
I  have  complete  authority  to  state  as  strongly 
as  I  wish  my  own  todependent  views.  In  a 
way  this  is  a  new  departure,  and  I  think 
Its  a  very  Important  one.  I  think  It  is  Im- 
portant for  EPA,  in  serving  the  public  to- 
terest.  to  be  able  to  state  forthrtghtly  and 
clearly  Its  position  on  Important  Issues.  Thla 
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Is  something  I  really  toslsted  on.  Obviously, 
good  judgment  has  to  be  exercised  \n  matters 
of  this  SM-t.  You  can't  have  an  administration 
where  everybody  is  running  off  to  different 
directions.  There  Is  such  a  thing  as  Presi- 
dential policy,  and  Congress  expecte  the 
Executive  branch  to  present  a  Presidential 
position.  But  there  are  times  when  I  think 
It  helps  strengthen  the  credibility  of  gov- 
ernment and  public  understanding  of  Issues 
to  have  agency  heads  speak  up  and  speak 
out.  That's  the  way  we're  going  to  be. 


HOUSING  FOR  THE   ELDERLY 
A  CRISIS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  9.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  im- 
pounding the  fimds  appropriated  to  the 
public  housing  program  and  related  proj- 
ects, Mr.  Nixon  has  dealt  a  severe  blow 
to  the  poor  and  elderly.  As  usual  the 
population  affected  is  disproportionately 
black. 

Mr.  Abraham  J.  Isserman,  who  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Housing  Section  of  the 
Wiiite  House  Conference  on  Aging  smd 
a  member  of  the  Housing  Study  Panel 
of  the  Post-Conference  Board,  urges  the 
Congress  to  reinstitute  the  current  hous- 
ing programs,  release  impounded  funds 
and  provide  for  such  additional  funds 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
halted  programs. 

Mr.  Isserman  believes  that  these  funds 
are  essential  to  the  needs  of  the  black 
elderly  who  have  been  more  gravely 
harmed  than  other  groups.  Mr.  Isser- 
man also  believes  that  these  fimds,  are 
necessary  to  reverse  the  deterioration  of 
the  cities.  I  share  Mr.  Isserman's  con- 
tention that  Congress  should  reassert  its 
prerogatives  to  alleviate  this  grave  situ- 
ation. I  also  commend  Mr.  Isserman  for 
his  efforts  to  articulate  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  the  black  elderly. 

His  statement  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Housing  for  the  Elderly  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Statement  by  Abraham  J.  Isserman 

The  subject  of  the  current  hearingjg  is  the 
"Adequacy  of  Federal  Re^Kinse  to  Houstog 
Needs  of  the  Elderly". 

I  believe  that  these  hearings  should  more 
appropriately  be  entitled  the  "Inadequacy  of 
the  Federal  Response"  rather  than  its 
"Adequacy". 

In  my  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Housing 
Section  of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  and  a  member  of  the  Houstog  Study 
Panel  of  the  Post-Conference  Board,  I  have 
a  full  awareness  of  the  recommendations  on 
houstog  adopted  by  the  1971  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging.  President  Nixon  at  the 
closing  session  of  that  Conference  pledged 
full  support  to  Implementing  these  and  other 
recommendations  of  the  Conference.  But  soon 
thereafter,  his  response  was  dlstresstogly  neg- 
ative by  Impounding  the  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  on  the  existtog  housing  and  other 
programs  designed  to  help  the  poor  and  the 
elderly. 

This  wholly  uncalled  for  and  arbitrary 
moratorium  on  our  housing  programs  de- 
clared by  the  President  as  most  d  us  believe, 
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illegally,  struck  a  devasUtlng  blow  at  all 
housing  programs  not  sparing  the  long  estab- 
lished, acutely  necessary.  Public  Houstog  Pro- 
gram hltttog  directly  at  the  poor  and  the 
elderly,  as  always,  most  severely  affecttog  the 
black  elderly.  The  majority  of  the  black 
elderly  being  poor,  have  the  greatest  need  for 
assistance  to  obtain  the  decent  housing  which 
has  been  the  promise  and  alleged  pojl  of 
our  National  Administration  and  embodied 
in  o\ir  National  Hovislng  Laws. 

The  effects  of  the  moratorium  on  which  our 
comment  has  been  requested  were  fully  set 
forth  in  my  testimony  before  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  at  its  initial  beartog  on  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  at  Its  Ini- 
tial hearing  on  Housing  held  on  April  3, 
1973.  I  att.ich  hereto  a  copy  of  my  statement 
filed  on  Ijehalf  of  the  National  Ad  Hoc  Hous- 
ing Coalition,  for  which  I  api>eared. 

The  months  since  that  time  have  served 
only  to  emphasize  the  destructive  blow  to 
housing  programs  created  by  the  moratorium. 
Many  projects  sponsored  by  community  orga- 
nizations all  over  the  nation  have  been  irrev- 
ocably ruined,  often  after  many  months  and 
even  years  of  untiring  efforte  by  these  orga- 
nizations. 

First  and  foremost,  all  of  us  Interested  in 
providing  the  decent  housing  promised  to 
all  Americans  have  been  urgtog  In  every 
agency  and  forum  and  our  legislative  repre- 
sentatives to  reinstitute  the  current  housing 
programs,  to  release  impounded  funds  and 
to  provide  such  additional  funds  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  halted  programs. 

New  legislation  is  required  as  exemplified 
by  the  bUls  mtroduced  by  Senator  Williams 
and  other  legislators.  Such  legislation  should 
provide  for  a  massive  infusion  of  new  funds 
for  additional  new  construction  where  re- 
quired, for  large  scale  revltallzaUon  of  entire 
neighborhoods  with  Mnphasis  on  saving  the 
existing  stock  of  housing  and  creattog  all 
the  necessary  amenities  for  secul«  and  decent 
living  and  utilizing  the  enormous  foreclosed 
housing  stock  now  held  by  the  FHA.  With  a 
war  budget  approaching  (9  billion,  allocating 
funds  without  restratot  for  every  type  of 
military  hardware,  often  obsolescent  before 
the  prototype  is  completed,  with  large  In- 
creases in  the  Viet  Nam  budget  for  military 
expenditures  now  that  "peace"  has  been  pro- 
claimed, funds  must  be  generated  by  econo- 
mies in  that  budget  and  elsewhere  to  provide 
the  necessary  flnanctog  for  adequate  housing 
programs.  At  some  point,  the  welfare  of  our 
people  should  take  precedence  over  support- 
ing such  undemocratic  puppet  regimes  to 
faraway  lands,  particularly  when  these  funds 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  t>- 
rannlcal  leaders  and  devoted  to  destruction  or 
often  diverted  for  their  own  private  aggran- 
dizement. 

Need?  Without  ever  bavtog  ascerteined 
the  outward  limits  of  need  we  are  all  in 
accord  that  whatever  resources  we  will  de- 
vote to  fxUfilltog  that  need  to  the  comtog 
period  that  it  wUl  conttoue  to  exist  for 
many  years  to  come.  At  present,  with  the 
constant  deterioration  of  housing  stock,  we 
are  falltog  behind.  Decent  housing  for  the 
poor  and  persons  of  lower  and  middle  In- 
comes Is  not  obtatoable  or  has  been  priced 
out  of  the  market.  No  need  to  repeat  the 
statistics  here.  I  refer  only  to  the  "Working 
Paper"  prepared  by  this  Conunlttee  (AprU. 
1973)  on  "Houstog  for  the  Elderly — A  Status 
Report".  Walt  tog  lists  of  the  elderly  for 
public  houstog,  the  Report  states,  are 
32,000  for  New  York  Olty  and  12,000  for 
Chicago — and  these  llste  are  by  no  means 
complete.  The  report  reiterates  Ito  previous 
recommendation  supported  also  by  the  1971 
White  House  Conferenece  recommendations: 
a  "mtolmum  annual  production  rate  of 
120,000  units"  per  year  as  "an  totegral  part 
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of  «  eomprelieiulT«  R»tlon*I  p611cy  for 
boualng  the  eldegly".  Just  waotfaer  example 
taken  tram  the  HUD  Newdetter  of  DeeMn- 
ber  10.  1978:  tbe  Metro  Planntng  ckiixunls- 
■lon  of  NaahvlUe,  Tennessee  reports  tli*t 
04.000  NsshTllltans  lire  In  structiirally  sub- 
stamUnl  bousUig  and  that  66.000  persons 
live  In  o>ver-cn>vtled  conditions".  Included 
In  these  numbers  are  an  unconscionably  large 
nercentage  of  the  elderly  and  even  more  so 
of  the  black  elderly.  Recently,  the  AFL-CIO 
has  projected  a  need  for  550.000  units  of 
ptibllc  bousing,  alone. 

We  welcome  the  proposed  extension  of 
Section  203  Housing  for  the  Elderly  as  pro- 
vided in  S  21S6.  Hotwver,  the  NCBA  has 
pointed  out  to  HUD  and  we  restate  It  here 
that  the  Section  202  Program  has  not 
reached  the  black  elderly.  It  has  been  au- 
thorltatlTely  established  that  only  STt,  of 
Section  303  Housing  Is  occupied  by  black 
elderly  and  that  In  the  white-sponsored  el- 
derly projects,  the  occupancy  by  blacks  is 
only  1  % .  In  conferences  held  with  HUD  offi- 
cials It  was  admitted  that  there  has  been  no 
encouragement  and  no  technical  assistance 
offered  to  black  community  organizations 
desirous  of  sponsoring  housing  projects 
xmder  Section  202.  In  fact,  such  efforts  were 
discouraged.  It  needs  affirmative  action, 
both  legislatively  and  administratively,  to 
correct  this  Inequity.  We  have,  on  occasion, 
submitted  specifics  on  how  this  could  be 
done.  The  NCBA  Is  most  willing  to  confer 
on  these  tpeciAfx  and  to  develop  procedures 
in  connection  with  Section  202  Housing 
which  would  eliminate  or  minimize  these 
Inequities. 

It  haa  becimie  abundantly  clear  that  the 
provlskna  of  the  Bm  Introduced  by  Senator 
WUUama.  La.  The  HoaUng  Secnrtty  Act  of 
19TS  (8  aiao)  are  moat  eeaaentlal  to  the 
well-belnc  of  all  paraona  in  PaderaUy- 
awlated  hnnring  projects.  Ifoat  Important 
In  tlM  aatabUdunent  of  security  provlalonB 
Is  tte  InvolveiBent  of  the  occupants  tbem- 
selvea.  tnclndlng  the  teenagers,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  security  programs.  This  has  been 
done  with  a  substantial  measure  of  success 
by  the  Mew  York  City  Public  Housing  Au- 
thority through  the  establishment  of  Ten- 
ant PatrtHs  and  through  the  use  of  a  num- 
ber of  Innovative  prooedures. 

It  Is  the  considered  opinion  of  the 
NCBA  that  the  involvement  of  the  tenants, 
and  of  tha  apoiiaorlnc  community  organiza- 
tions, together  with  a  paid  security  force 
and  wtth  cloae  xelatlotiB  with  the  local  po- 
lice auttrarltleo  wlU  provide  strong  motiva- 
tion and  effective  actton  tn  preventing  van- 
dalism, preserving  tbs  physical  properOea  of 
the  projecta  and  providing  real  "coUectlve 
security"  for  the  occupants. 

We  agree  fully  with  the  spirit  and  the  ob- 
J-ctlves  at  the  Intermediate  Housing  for  the 
Elderly  and  Handicapped  Act  (8  2181).  The 
convwslon  ot  single  family  dwellings  into 
a  partially  congregate  facility  for  a  number 
of  tenants  Is  uoet  desirable.  However,  the 
local  Bonlng  ordinance  and  building  code 
may  need  amendment  to  permit  such  ar- 
rangwnents.  However,  grouping  con^wtlble 
penooa  for  congregate  living  in  ite  fullwt 
sense,  (including  ♦he  provisions  for  common 
meals,  ete.),  would  create  "voluntary"  or 
"simulated"  non-blood  related  families  which 
have  received  some  court  recognition  as  being 
legal  families  from  the  standpoint  of  local 
zoning  codes.  A  full  development  of  this  con- 
cept requires  substantial  study  ttom  the  eco- 
nomic, arohltactuna  and  social  aspects.  It 
should  be  uadartaksa  under  the  auspices  of 
your  Committee.  The  NCBA  is  ready,  able  and 
willlnc  to  ocianlae  and  to  partlclp«te  In  such 
a  study. 

An  extension  of  this  concept  woiUd  be  the 
grou|»lng  ot  a  number  o<  one-famUy  buUd- 
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Ings  (or  rehabilitated  apartment  unite)  In 
a  neighborhood,  under  one  non-profit  spon- 
sor. This  qx>nsor  would  undertake  the  man- 
agement and  maintenance  of  tbeee  buildings 
and  provide  the  covmselllng  and  guidance 
necessary  to  develop  the  optimum  life-style 
of  these  "families".  One  or  more  of  toe  build- 
ings Involved  in  the  group  would  be  con- 
verted to  provide  the  offloes  for  the  non- 
profit sponsor  and  for  the  neighborhood  fa- 
cilities needed  for  such  a  project.  The  occu- 
pants would  be  brought  together  through 
their  own  organizations.  Training  courses 
would  be  provided  to  enable  the  occupants 
to  Join  In  the  successful  operation  of  such 
projects. 

A  Congressional  mandate  should  be  given 
to  HUD  requiring  that  Its  tremendous  stock 
of  foreclosed  bousing,  both  one-family  and 
multi-family,  be  made  available  for  elderly 
housing  (and  non-elderly,  for  that  matter) 
under  such  avisplces  as  are  here  suggested. 
HUD  has  the  power  presently  to  transfer 
such  housing  at  ncxnlnal  cost  to  non-profit 
organizations.  Sufficient  mortgage  money 
should  be  made  available  tor  the  necessary 
rehabilitation  in  the  unltB  to  be  turned  over 
and  for  the  restructuring  of  some  of  them 
for  coQununlty  purposes.  With  a  low  rate  of 
Interest  on  such  loans,  the  rentals  would  be 
within  reach  of  the  elderly  poor,  black  or 
white. 

Adequate  regulations  with  supervision, 
and  substantial  participation  of  the  non- 
profit community  Sponsor,  would  do  much 
to  prevent  fraudulent  practices  and  exploi- 
tation by  unscrupulous  persons  of  the  op- 
portunities provided   under  this  program. 

Coupled  with  such  a  progvam,  the  Housing 
Allowance  Program  might  well  be  used  as  a 
form  of  rent  suf^lement.  Absent  such  or- 
ganization and  absent  the  necessary  reha- 
bilitation, the  Housing  Allowances  would 
serve  only  to  profit  the  slum  landlords  and 
compel  many  at  the  poor  (with  little  iMir- 
galnlng  power)  to  accept  apartmente  In 
sub-standard  houses  whlda  perhaps  would 
be  given  some  "cosmetic"  treatment  by  the 
owners.  Community  counsOlllng  should  be 
provided  to  guide  the  recipient  of  the  Hous- 
ing Allowance  in  his  search  for  an  appro- 
priate appartment,  in  checking  the  viola- 
tions If  any,  and  in  dealing  with  the 
projective  landlord. 

Unless  provisions  are  made  for  the  rehablll- 
taUon  of  the  existing  deteriorated  or  de- 
teriorating housing  stock,  housing  allowances 
will  not  provide  decent  housing. 

Congressional  inveetigatlcm  and  study 
should  also  be  made  of  th»  various  Urban 
Homesteadlng  Proposals.  Involved  In  Urban 
Homesteadlng  are  these  problems:  securing 
title  when  housing  has  been  abandoned  and 
not  foreclosed;  elimination  of  back  taxes  and 
tax  relief  provisions;  the  purchase  of  individ- 
ual housing  and/or  apartment  unite  subject 
to  "gut"  rehabilitation  at  approximately 
91,000.00  per  unit;  providing  for  a  "neighbor- 
hood" approach  in  the  designation  of  special 
"homestead  areas";  provide  for  non-profit 
community  organizations  to  act  as  sponsors 
and  supervisors  of  the  "hotnestead  areas"; 
provide  for  low  Interest  loans  and  grante'to 
the  non-profit  Sponsors  for  community 
facilities. 

The  Homestead  proposals,  if  accompanied 
by  proper  safeguards,  could  provide  a  par- 
tial answer  to  the  urban  housing  problems. 
However,  without  such  safeguards,  the  appli- 
cant seeking  to  use  the  Homestead  provisions 
might  find  himself  deeply  en*nared  In  a  host 
of  problems  beyond  his  cf^wolty  to  solve. 

The  NCBA  has  been  deeply  interested  In 
a  prototype  residential  center  for  the  elderly 
with  tha  ancllUry  faclllUes,  u  recommended 
by  the  White  Bouse  Confeaence  on  Aging. 
One  such  center  Including  research  and 
training  ci4>acity  is  proposed  for  the  City  of 
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Tuskegee  under  the  auspices  of  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute, the  City  of  Tuskegee  azid  the  NCBA 
Such  a  center  would  be  of  inostlmable  value 
in  developing  innovative  housing  tor  the 
elderly  and  the  procedures  under  which 
residence  in  such  housing  could  really  pro- 
vide the  decent  homes  to  wUlch  the  elderly 
are  entitled.  WhUe  under  present  law  and 
"•^gy^gtlon  such  a  center  could  be  financed 
by  HEW  and  ite  Department  on  Aging  work- 
ing m  conjunction  with  Him.  a  Congres- 
sional direction  (with  funding  provisions) 
to  allow  the  development  of  euch  prototype 
housing  centers  would  certainly  accelerate 
the  progress  In  getting  them  underway. 

Needless  to  say  that  the  pr<«>osed  National 
Elderly  Housing  Loan  Fund  (B.  2170)  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Williams  would  be  of 
greatest  help  in  reaching  out  for  the  goal  of 
120,000  dwelling  unite  anaually  for  the 
elderly. 

We  strongly  urge  that  special  considera- 
tion be  given  in  the  Legislation  for  provi- 
sions which  would  Insure  the  fullest  partici- 
pation by  the  black  national  «ad  community 
organizations  in  the  developinent  of  these 
programs  so  that  the  black  dlderly  wlU  not 
be  'left  out  in  the  cold". 

Housing  legislation  should  be  put  on  the 
"urgent"  calendar  in  both  Bouses  of  Con- 
gress and  vigorously  processed  to  reach  the 
point  of  enactment  In  the  coming  Spring 


LANDSDALE-NORTH   PBNN   FIRST 
AID    CHAMPIOjJS 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF   PENNSTLVAKX* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UMITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  AprU  9.  1974 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  president,  on 
May  4  the  Volunteer  Mefllcal  Service 
Corps  of  Lansdale,  Pa.,  will  honor  the 
members  and  coaches  of  its  first  aid 
teams  who  placed  first  and  second  In 
last  year's  International  Rescue  and 
First  Aid  Associations  championships  in 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

The  people  of  the  La&sdale-North 
Penn  area  we  understandably  proud  of 
the  young  men  and  women  who  make  up 
the  VMSC  teams.  Members  of  the  first- 
place  youth  division  squad  are  Charles 
Park,  Joseph  Sabol.  Jr..  Roftald  Rlchart, 
and  Thomas  Yoder.  Sandra  Quinn, 
Penny  Sosnln.  Fran  Oallagljer,  and  Bar- 
bara Mclntyre  compose  the  6econd-place 
all-female  division  team.  Both  VMSC 
teams  are  coached  by  Dtime  Littleton 
and  Earl  C.  Clemois.  The  Omaha  com- 
petition included  40  other  flYst-aid  teams 
from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Europe. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Health  Subcommittee  and  as  a 
former  member  of  Lansclale's  VMSC 
unit,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  important 
jole  played  by  our  NaUoti's  first-aid 
squads.  Countless  lives  are  saved  each 
year,  because  (rf  their  dedication  and 
ability  to  re^)ond  in  crislB  filtuaUons.  I 
Join  with  the  people  of  the  North  Penn 
area  in  congrratulating  thes<  young  peo- 
ple for  a  Job  well  done. 
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HANK    AARON:    "A   MAN   FORGETS 
HIMSELF  INTO  IMMORTALITY" 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OF  OMOKBJA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  9,  197 i 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
once  observed  that  in  a  world  filled  with 
people  seeking  attention  and  acclaim, 
once  in  a  while  we  will  find  a  humble 
man  "who  forgets  himself  into  immor- 
tality." 

Such  a  man  is  Henry  Aaron,  who  last 
night  achieved  immortality  by  breaking 
the  greatest  record  in  all  of  sport.  Mr. 
Aaron's  715th  home  nm  surpassed  the 
mark  set  by  Babe  Ruth. 

Through  his  long  career.  Hank  Aaron 
has  been  a  model  of  hun[iillty.  dignity, 
and  quiet  competence.  He  did  not  seek 
the  adoration  that  is  accorded  to  other 
national  athletic  heroes,  yet  he  has  now 
earned  it.  He  did  not  allow  the  abuse 
against  him  and  his  fellow  black  athletes 
to  deter  him  from  his  historic  purpose. 
Henry  Aaron  Is  now  an  authentic  na- 
tional hero.  The  culmination  of  his  rise 
to  that  position  came  on  the  night  of 
April  8. 1974— but  that  ascent  began  long 
ago,  when  Hank  Aaron  began  to  "forget 
himself  into  immortality." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
two  articles,  by  Jesse  Outlar  and  Charlie 
Roberts,  from  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
of  April  9,  1974: 

"Hammm"  Flips  a  Pace  in  Histost 
(By  Jesse  Outlar) 
It  was  a  cool,  rainy  AprU  night  in  Atlanta, 
the  kind  of  weather  in  which  Bowie  Kuhn 
probably  would  not  have  ordered  Henry 
Aaron  to  play,  but  more  than  50,000  in  the 
stadium  and  millions  in  TV-land  won't  ever 
forget  that  he  did. 

News  is  history  shot  on  the  wing,  and  they 
saw  The  Hammer  establish  the  greatest  record 
in  sporte.  At  precisely  9:07,  Monday  night  Al 
Downing  of  the  Dodgers  came  in  vrtth  a  fast 
ball  and  Aaron  drove  it  into  the  left-field 
bullpen.  It  was  in  the  fourth  with  one  on, 
with  a  count  of  one  ball,  no  strikes,  none  out. 
No.  716  Is  now  history.  The  21-year  race 
with  Babe  Ruth  that  began  in  St.  Louis  when 
The  Hammer  hit  No.  1  off  Vic  Raschl  U  over. 
The  Ruth  record  of  714  had  survived  since 
1936,  unchallenged  by  anyone  except  Henry 
Louis  Aaron,  the  40-year  native  of  MobUe, 
Ala.,  and  aU-time  superstar  of  the  Braves. 

Since  AarcHi  approached  the  reccwd,  he  had 
reiterated  that  he  wanted  to  swing  for  No. 
715  In  Atlanta.  Be  set  the  stage  for  the 
greatest  night  in  sporte  history  here  by  im- 
loadlng  No.  714  on  his  first  swing  of  the  sea- 
son In  Clncy. 

Commissioner  Bowie  Kuhn,  who  had  vowed 
to  be  the  first  to  congratulate  Aaron,  wasnt 
in  Clncy  when  he  ordered  Aaron  to  play  Sat- 
urday. He  wasn't  her©  when  Aaron  made  his- 
tory Monday  night.  Aide  Monte  Irvln  drew 
the  loudest  chorus  of  boos  ever  heard  In  At- 
lanta when  he  made  Aaron  a  presentation  on 
behau  of  the  commtssloner  after  the  pulsat- 
ing clout. 

Aaron.  Darrell  Evans  and  two  uninvited 
fans  circled  the  bases  after  the  homer  heard 
round  the  world.  Tho  Braves  mobbed  The 
Hammer,  and  he  cooldnt  have  genorated 
more  excitement  If  he  had  the  winning  TiA»ifr 
in  a  World  Series  here.  "•»«« 

Henry  has  aald  that  he'd  get  more  thrlU 
out  of  that  feat  than  he  would  No.  715,  but 
nobody  elso  would.  After  a  thunderous  ova- 
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tlon  and  q>eclal  ceremonies  of  11  minutes 
the  game  was  resumed.  When  Aaron  trotted 
out  to  left  field,  fans  repeated  their  serenade. 
This  was  the  moment  that  Aaron  and  the 
fans  were  awaiting.  As  Aaron  had  said.  No. 
714  tied  Ruth.  Mo.  716  pute  him  aU  alone. 
They  can  tell  their  grandchildren  they  saw 
a  spectacle  unwitnessed  before  by  anyone. 
There  has  never  been  anything  like  It  In  more 
than  100  years  of  basebaU.  and  it's  a  crying 
shame  that  the  commissioner  of  baseball 
won't  have  one  of  those  "I  Was  There"  cards. 
For  Aaron  the  Road  to  715  has  been  long, 
lined  with  pressiire  and  wealth.  Long  before 
anyone  realized  Henry  had  a  chance  to  tie 
Ruth,  he  had  sufficient  credentials  for  a 
front  pew  at  Cooperstown.  But  it  took  the 
race  with  a  ghost  to  make  the  public  fully 
cognizant  of  what  a  great  baseball  player 
Aaron  really  is. 

Tou  sensed  the  drama  in  the  stands  as  the 
blue  seate  were  filled  during  a  pre-game  "This 
Is  Your  Life,  Henry  Aaron"  program.  Gov. 
Jimmy  Carter,  Mayor  Maynard  Jackson,  Rep. 
Andy  Young,  Miss  Pearl  BaUey,  Sammy  Davis, 
Jr.  and  countless  others  were  here,  practi- 
cally, everyone  but  Bowie. 

When  Aaron  came  to  bat  In  the  second 
Inning,  there  was  a  rousing,  standing  ap- 
plause that  rocked  the  house.  They  shouted 
disapproval  when  Downing  worked  the  count 
to  3-1  and  then  walked  Aaron. 

They  were  unaware  and  didn't  really  care 
that  Aaron  would  establish  another  major 
record  during  the  inning.  They  had  come  to 
see  No.  715.  When  Henry  eventually  scored  on 
an  error,  it  was  run  No.  2,063,  one  more  than 
Willie  Mays  or  anycme  else  in  National  League 
History. 

No.  44  then  did  it  all  in  the  four-run 
foiirth.  With  Darrel  Evans  on  first  via  an 
error,  Aaron  became  the  all-time  homer  king. 
It  seemed  appropriate  that  the  most  con- 
siderate of  athletes  should  avert  what  could 
have  been  a  riot  In  the  left-fleld  stands  by 
bitting  homer  Into  the  left-field  buUpen. 
There  had  been  reported  offers  ranging  up  to 
935,000  for  the  basebaU  that  was  retrieved 
by  pitcher  Tom  House  in  the  bullpen.  What 
the  Braves  will  pay  for  the  baU  promised 
Hank  apparently  Is  up  to  management  and 
House. 

The  mass  meetings  with  the  media  from 
March  until  AprU  8  were  beginning  to  un- 
nerve a  guy  as  calm  as  Hank.  He  had  said 
before  the  game  that  he  hoped  this  would  be 
the  night  that  aU  of  us  can  get  It  over  with. 
With  the  same  dramatic  flair  that  he  dem- 
onstrated on  opening  day,  Aaron  got  It  over 
with !  The  champagne  that  had  remained  un- 
corked In  Clncy  was  poppin'  In  the  clubhouse. 
The  race  with  Ruth  and  destiny  is  over.  It 
will  be  a  very  long  time  before  theyll  have 
an  opportunity  to  wonder  If  anyone  can  break 
The  Hammer's  record.  No  one  but  Aaron 
ever  came  cl<^  to  The  Babe.  WUl  anyone 
ever  come  close  to  The  Hammer.  Maybe  some 
night,  somewhere,  there'U  be  another  occa- 
sion like  Aprn  8, 1974  In  Atlanta! 

Cheers — Aabon  Pamilt  Rklikved,  Satisfied 

WtTH  716 

(By  Charlie  Roberta) 

Herbert  Aaron  set  In  a  box  fuU  of  Aarons 
at  Atlanta  Stadium  Monday,  tingled  to  the 
marrow,  listening  to  53,776  basebaU  fans  roar 
approval  of  son  Henry's  record-setting  716th 
majm-  league  home  run — and  he  felt  Just  like 
that  old  fox. 

"I  know  Just  how  that  old  fox  felt  after 
that  dog  ran  him  all  night,"  said  Bammerln' 
Bank's  proud  Daddy.  "PlnaUy.  as  the  fox  ran 
up  on  top  of  a  hUI  and  realised  he  could  not 
get  away  the  stm  came  up.  And  he  said.  'I 
Just  don't  care  It  be  do  catch  me  now.  I  done 
set  the  world  on  fire.'  " 

Bank's  Dad  flnaUy  wriggled  away  from  a 
mob  of  young  and  old  who  mobbed  »>»»«  for 
his  own  autogn^th,  and  he  said,  "111  teU  you 
Bank's  hitting  It  tonight  made  It  a  big  relief 
for  my  wife  and  me. 
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"It  was  most  satisfying  because  he  hit  It 
here  in  Atlanta  where  his  people  and  friends 
are,  and  that's  the  way  it  should  have  been. 
The  Good  Lord  let  it  work  out  that  way,  and 
I'm  thankful." 

"I  don't  really  know  how  I  felt,"  said 
mother  Estella.  "But  I  felt  real  good  and 
happy  that  he  hit  it  here  in  Atlanta.  I'm 
happy  it's  over.  I  could  have  Jumped  right 
out  of  this  box  ail  right." 

"AU  of  us  wanted  it  to  be  hit  here."  said 
Herbert  Aaron  Jr.  the  only  one  of  Hank's 
brothers  who  was  able  to  make  the  momen- 
tous occasion.  "His  three  sisters  here — Sarah. 
Alfredia,  Gloria — all  the  In-laws,  all  of  us." 

Herbert  is  more  like  fun-loving  brother 
Tonunle  Aaron — who  manages  the  Braves' 
Savannah  club  than  Hank — and  he  puts  his 
tongue  In  cheek  and  said.  "Talk  to  Gloria 
(Mrs.  Win  Robinson  of  Mobile  here).  She 
was  great  In  sof  tball  and  track,  taught  Henry 
all  he  knows." 

"Maybe  I  did,"  said  Gloria  with  a  laugh. 
"But  I  knew  he  was  going  to  hit  It  tonight 
and  I  made  them  get  In  the  car  and  drive 
over  here  to  see  it  even  If  it  was  storming  and 
raining  in  Mobile.  I  Just  knew  it." 

"There's  nothing  I  can  compare  this  too," 
said  Alfredia.  "There's  Just  nothins — ^no 
thrill  like  it." 

"It  was  the  thrlU  of  my  life,"  said  Sarah 
Jones.  Hank's  eldest  sister.  "I  can't  explain 
or  tell  how  It  felt." 

Billy,  Hanks'  TV  personality  wife,  explained 
how  it  felt,  simply,  quietly.  "It  is  a  great 
sense  of  relief,  and  we  are  so  thankful  Hank 
hit  it  tonight— for  the  Atlanta  fans,"  she 
said. 

That  perhaps  said  it  all— except  for  the 
feeling  Herbert  and  that  fox  had.  But  At- 
lantan  David  Scott,  AUredU's  husband  who 
is  on  Governor  Jimmy  Carter's  staff,  had  one 
question  to  ask. 

"Where  was  commissioner  Bowie  Kuhn, 
and  did  the  New  York  press  teU  him  not  to 
come?  Hank's  a  great  gentleman  and  com- 
pleted a  great  era  here  tonight.  I  feel  like 
Atlanta,  the  Braves  and  Hank  have  been  in- 
sulted by  his  absence." 


RACIAL  PROGRESS  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 


OP   INSIAKA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9.  1974 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing 
Soviet  naval  activity  and  growth  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  is  a  cause  for  concern  by 
all  Americans  who  are  not  quite  able  to 
embrace  the  detente  siren-song  of  the 
Soviet  Bear.  Our  N  toon's  future  stra- 
tegic military  posture  may  well  deiiend 
on  our  own  abihty  to  meet  and  balance 
this  naval  challenge.  Our  relationship 
with  such  anti-Communist  bastions  as 
South  Africa  may  weU  need  to  be  re- 
viewed in  view  of  South  Africa's  strategic 
geographical  position  with  shores  bor- 
dering both  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
Oceans.  In  the  past,  our  relations  with 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  have  been 
hampered  by  a  view  of  South  Africa's 
racial  policies.  I  ha  e  reason  to  believe 
that  those  policies  are  undergoing  a  hard 
revision  for  the  better  and  I  believe  the 
well-being  of  a  black  man  in  South 
Africa  probably  exceeds  that  of  a  black 
man  L.  most  of  the  black -run  nations  to 
the  north  of  South  Africa. 

A  recent  February  1974  issue  of  the 
Bantu    Homelands    Constitutional    Ad- 
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T^jice,  a  publlcaUon  which  charts  black 
national  Independence  progress  In  the 
homelands  program  summarizes  much  o2 
what  Is  taking  place  in  South  Africa  to- 
day. I  believe  my  colleagues  owe  it  to 
themselves  and  to  our  own  fut\ire  na- 
tional military  picture  to  have  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  what  is  and  what  is 
not  happening  in  South  Africa  today. 
The  article  follows : 

BAMTTT    HOMKLAMSS    Or    SOX7TH    ATKICA 

Important  8t«p«  have  been  taken  recently 
In  the  constitutional  sphere  In  South  Africa 
to  advance  the  various  Bantu  homelands  to 
■eU-govemment  and.  eventually,  to  sovereign 
nationhood.  The  Bantu  Homelands  Consti- 
tution Act  of  1971  Is  aimed  speclflcaUy  at 
expediting  the  pace  of  constitutional  ad- 
vance and  all  the  homelands  have  now  been 
given  constitutional  status  that  places  them 
firmly  on  the  road  to  independent  develop- 
ment. The  1970-BO  decade  has  been  described 
aa  the  dynamic  decade  for  the  development 
of  the  Bantu  homelands  of  South  Africa. 

THX   XliaaTONIC   STATXS 

Eight  homelands,  the  traditional  homes 
of  distinctive  Bantu  peoples,  have  now  been 
defined  officially  In  South  Africa.  They  are: 

The  Traaakel,  a  large  block  and  a  smaUer 
block  of  land  oomprlalng  3,672,312  hectares 
In  the  eastern  dlstrlcta  of  the  Cape  Froivlnce 
which  la  the  home  of  3,000,000.  mainly 
Xhoaa-apeaklng  pe<9le. 

The  CUkel,  adjacent  to  the  Transkel  but 
to  the  west  of  the  Kel  River,  totaling  918,547 
hectares  which  is  the  home  of  930,000  mainly 
Zhoaa-q>eaklng  people. 

Kwa-Zulu.  totaling  3.144,321  hectares  of 
land  which  is  the  home  of  4,026,000  Zulu- 
qpeaklng  pe<^le. 

Lebowa.  totaUlng  2,214,086  hectares  in  the 
central  and  northern  parts  of  Transvaal  and 
which  Is  the  home  of  1.604,000  mainly 
Sotho-speaktng  jjec^e. 

Venda  In  the  northern  Transvaal  totalling 
604.36S  hectare*  and  which  Is  the  homeland 
of  368,000  people. 

Qanuakulu,  In  the  central /eastern  Trans- 
vaal  comprising  667.292  hectares  which  is 
the  home  of  737,000  people. 

Bophutbatawana  In  the  western  Transvaal. 
the  north-western  Cape,  and  the  Orange  Free 
State  comprlalng  3.7M,018  hectares  which  Is 
the  home  of  1,719,000  people. 

Baeotho  Qwaqwa.  of  45,742  hectares  Im- 
mediately north  of  Lesotho  and  which  Is  the 
home  of  26,000  South  Sotho. 

In  addltl(Hi.  they  are  the  territories  occu- 
pied by  the  Swasl  people  In  South  Africa. 
Flans  are  under  consideration  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Swaal  homeland  as  well  as 
proposals  for  a  homeland  for  the  Southern 
Ndebele. 

The  national  homelands  of  the  respective 
Bantu  peoples  were  occupied  after  they  had 
moved  southwards  In  successive  migratory 
waves,  m  the  oovuse  of  time  they  occupied 
tlMoe  areas  after  a  turbulent  century  In 
Soathem  Africa  In  which  Intemedne  wars, 
epidemics  and  malnutrition  devastated,  de- 
nuded and  dep«9ulated  vast  tracts  of  the 
Interior  of  Southern  Africa.  These  national 
homelands  are  deary  distinguishable  from 
the  land  settled  and  converted  into  perma- 
nent White  occupation  by  pioneers  migrat- 
ing from  the  south. 

As  In  South  Africa,  the  Native  peoples  of 
South-West  Africa  occupied  certain  areas 
which  have  been  accepted  as  their  traditional 
we<;lonal  homelands,  clearly  distinguishable 
from  the  land  settled  and  occupied  by  White 
ploneen.  The  distinctive  territories  in  South 
West  Africa  are  those  at  the  Owambo,  Ka- 
vango.  Damara,  Herero.  and  the  Kaokoveld. 
At  this  stage,  tbe  Owambo  territory  (in  the 
far  ncath,  the  home  of  i^tprozlmately  800.000 
Owambo)  and  the  Kavango  teRltcoy  (In  the 
Bortb-east.  the  homs  of  five  tribes  who  num- 
barad  64.000  tB  1070)  are  man  advanced  oon- 
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stltutionally  than  the  others.  The  Owambo 
and  Kavango  territories  bath  have  legislative 
councils. 

Cotutitutional  Background 

The  distinctive  naturs  of  the  varioiis 
groups  in  South  Africa  and  their  right  to  de- 
velop separately  have  been  acknowledged  for 
many  decades. 

In  1913,  the  South  African  Parliament  gave 
recognition  to  this  for  the  first  time  In 
"modem"  South  Africa  (post  1910)  when  it 
passed  legislation  declaring  Bantu  tribal  land 
inalienable  Bantu  territory.  In  1936,  legisla- 
tion, the  Bantu  Trust  aad  Land  Act,  was 
passed  which  provided  for  the  expansion  and 
consolidation  of  the  Bantu  areas.  This  in- 
creased the  recognized  homelands  of  the 
Bantu  by  6,209.357  to  15,417,576  hectares. 

In  1951  and  1959,  two  important  Acts  were 
placed  on  the  statute  book  and  these  may  be 
regarded  as  the  constitutiotial  foundation  for 
the  implementation  of  the  policy  of  separate 
development  in  the  Bantu  homelands. 

The  Bantu  Authorities  Act  of  1951,  and 
other  relevant  measures  such  as  the  Bantu 
Education  Act  of  1953,  wsre  aimed  at  con- 
solidating and  expanding  the  Bantu  peoples' 
own  essentially  democratic  system  of  self- 
government.  This  system  gives  full  executive 
authority  to  the  tribal  chfcf-in-councU,  but 
at  the  same  time,  it  provides  all  the  neces- 
sary guarantees  to  ensure  that  authority  is 
exercised  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  and 
aspirations  of  the  community.  The  latent 
force  of  the  traditional  system  of  the  Bantu 
was  applied  in  the  development  program  of 
the  Bantu  conununitlee.  The  authorities  were 
Bantu  orientated,  from  tbe  local  tribal  au- 
thorities with  their  limltsd  responsibilities 
through  the  regional  autharltles  to  the  terri- 
torial authorities  with  their  extensive  func- 
tions and  all  the  office-bearers  were  Bantu. 

The  Promotion  of  Bantu  Self-Oovemment 
Act  of  1959  was  equally  important  in  that 
It  gave  the  Bantu  peoples  of  South  Africa  a 
categoric  assurance  that  the  South  African 
Oovemment  had  Irrevocably  set  a  course 
that  would  lead  the  homelands  to  meaning- 
ful self-government.  The  Act  made  provision 
for  gradual  constitutional  development  of 
the  Bantu  national  units  and  for  direct  con- 
sultation between  the  Banbu  p>eoples  and  the 
South  African  Government  on  matters  alfect- 
Ing  the  interests  of  the  Bantu  peoples.  The 
recognition  of  the  respective  Bantu  national 
iinlts,  the  estbllshment  of  a  firm  link  In  the 
form  of  the  office  of  Comialsaloner-Oeneral, 
between  the  Bantu  peoples  and  the  Central 
Government,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
right  of  the  Bantu  peoples  to  assume  jiollt- 
Ical  and  administrative  control  over  all  as- 
pects of  their  own  conuminities  were  en- 
shrined In  the  Act. 

At  this  stage,  the  highest  organ  In  a  home- 
land was  the  territorial  authcwity.  The  next 
constitutional  step  was  the  establishment  of 
legislative  assemblies.  Such  a  legislative  as- 
sembly has  an  executive  councU  comprising  a 
chief  councillor  and  councillors,  each  of 
whom  Is  responsible  for  a  portlfollo.  Differ- 
ences obviously  occur  from  one  homeland  to 
another,  but  in  most  cases  the  division  of 
portfolios  has  been:  Authority  Affairs  and 
Finance  (the  Chief  Mlnlstef) ,  Education  and 
Culture,  Works,  Community  Affairs  or  In- 
t«ior  Agriculture  and  Justice.  The  Execu- 
tive Council,  consisting  exclusively  of  Bantu, 
Is  In  executive  control  of  a  government  serv- 
ice which  is  at  present  partially  assisted  by 
White  officials  placed  at  its  dispoeal  by  the 
Central  Government  but  wbich  is  being  con- 
vnted  In  each  homeland  Into  a  fully-fledged, 
Bantu  civil  service.  Certain  responsibilities 
(such  as  External  Affairs)  aie  at  this  stage  re- 
tained by  the  Central  government  but  as  ex- 
perience is  gained  adr^itioaal  portfolios  are 
transferred  to  the  respective  homeland  gov- 
ernments. 

Two  important  Acts  wblcb  further  ens\ired 
the  constitutional  progress  *t  the  Bantu  peo- 
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pies  were  passed  by  Parliament  In  1970  and 
1971.  The  Bantu  Homelands  Citizenship  Act 
of  1970  provides  for  all  Bantu  In  South  Africa 
to  be  given  citizenship  of  on«  or  other  home- 
land and  for  every  Bantu  petson  to  be  Issued 
with  a  certificate  of  citizenship  of  his  par- 
ticular homeland.  He  is  not  regarded  as  an 
alien  in  the  Republic  by  virtue  of  such  citi- 
zenship and  remains  for  all  pUrjKises  a  citizen 
of  the  Republic  enjoying  fuH  protection  ac- 
cording to  international  law. 

The  Bantu  Homelands  Constitution  Act 
of  1971  provided  for  the  astebllshment  of 
legislative  assembUes  with  Wider  legislative 
powers  than  those  enjoyed  by  territorial  au- 
thorities, by  proclamation  of  the  State  Presi- 
dent. The  provision  for  Pnesidential  proc- 
lamation meant  that  the  delay  that  pre- 
viously existed  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  leg- 
islative assembly  constitutions  had  to  be 
approved  by  the  Central  Parliament  was  now 
obviated.  On  the  establishment  of  the  leg- 
islative assembly  the  territorial  authority 
concerned  is  dissolved. 

At  this  stage,  there  is  one  further  con- 
stitutional step  between  the  proclamation 
of  a  legislative  assembly  in  a  homeland  and 
the  granting  of  full  independence  to  a  home- 
land. This  U  the  declaratloi)  of  a  homeland 
with  a  legislative  assembly  «s  a  self-govern- 
ing territory.  The  Bantu  Homelands  Con- 
stitution Act  provides  that  the  State  Presi- 
dent may,  after  the  legislative  assembly  con- 
cerned had  been  consulted  by  the  Minuter 
of  Bantu  Administration  and  Development, 
proclaim  a  homeland  to  be  a  self-covernlne 
territory.  ^ 

A  cabinet,  constituted  from  members  of 
the  legislative  assembly,  thereupon  super- 
sedes the  executive  council  and  the  post  of 
chief  minister  that  of  chief  councillor.  The 
legislative  assembly  is  glveh  wider  legisla- 
tive powers,  including  the  prerogative  (not 
held  by  a  non-self-governing  legislative  as- 
sembly) of  amending  or  repealing  any  Act 
of  the  Republican  Parllamect  in  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  certain  matters  Within  the  ambit 
of  the  homeland  government  or  to  any  citi- 
zen of  the  homeland  wbethsr  he  is  resident 
within  or  outside  the  homeland.  A  self-gov- 
erning legislative  assembly  Is  also  empow- 
ered to  design  a  national  flag  and  to  submit 
proposals  to  the  State  President  for  a  na- 
tional anthem.  A  self-goveraing  territory  is 
also  entitled,  with  the  sanction  of  the  State 
President,  to  a  High  Court  to  replace  any 
provincial  or  local  division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  South  Africa  and  any  Bantu  ap- 
peal court  or  Bantu  divorce  court  having 
Jurisdiction  In  or  over  the  homeland  con- 
cerned. 

Practical  implementation 

The  MopeU  (Bakwena)  and  the  Batlokwa 
of  Wltzieshoek— the  only  two  tribes  In  the 
South  Sotho  homeUnd — wer#  the  first  tribes 
In  South  Africa  to  accept  the  system  of  tri- 
bal authorities  under  the  Bantu  Authori- 
ties Act  of  1961.  Tribal  autborltles  were  of- 
flclaUy  established  ftw  theas  two  tribes  on 
June  19,  1953. 

Since  then,  tribal  authorities  have  been 
established  in  all  the  Bantu  homelands  of 
South  Africa  and  Xoday  there  are  no  fewer 
than  610  of  thass  authorities  In  addition  to 
22  commimity  authorities.  There  are  76  re- 
gional authorities  in  the  various  homelands. 

The  Transkel  became  the  first  homeland 
to  have  a  territorial  authority,  established 
In  1956.  In  1961,  the  TransklBlan  Territorial 
Authority  appointed  a  committee  of  27  chiefs 
and  councillors  to  Investlgale  the  financial 
implications  of  self-govemntent.  The  com- 
mittee's report,  published  In  May  1962.  was 
approved  by  the  Territorial  4uthorlty  aind  a 
draft  constitution  for  the  Tamskel  was 
passed  In  December  1962.  It  was  approved  by 
the  South  African  Parliament  In  May  1963 
and  In  December  of  that  ye«r  the  Transkel 
was  granted  a  legislative  assei^Lbly  and  simul- 
taneously became  self-governing.  As  stated 
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previously,  this  lengthy  procedure  will  not  be 
necessary  In  respect  of  other  homelands  as 
the  Bantu  Homelands  Constitution  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  self-govern- 
ing territories  by  proclamation. 

Territorial  Authorities  were  established  in 
the  Clskei,  Tswanaland,  Lebowa.  Venda,  and 
the  Marchangana  territory  In  1961.  In  1968 
and  1969  these  territorial  authorities  were 
reconstituted  Into  organs  with  limited  leg- 
islative responsibilities  while  the  South 
Sothos  received  their  first  territorial  author- 
ity in  1969  and  the  Zulu  theirs  on  June  11, 

1970.  The  Tswana  territory  (now  Bophuthats- 
wana),  where  the  territorial  authority  was 
reconstituted  In  December  1968,  became  the 
second  homeland  after  the  Transkel  to  ob- 
tain a  legislative  assembly  (May  1971)  but 
was  not  granted  self-government  Immedi- 
ately. The  Clskei  and  Venda  obtained  legisla- 
tive assemblies  (without  self-government)  on 
June  1,  1971.  The  North  Sotho  (Now  Lebowa) 
and  Machangana  (now  Gazankulu)  terri- 
tories were  granted  legislative  assemblies  on 
July  1,  1971.  The  South  Sotho  territory  was 
granted  a  legislative  assembly  on  October  1, 

1971.  Known  as  the  Basotho-Qwaqwa  Legis- 
lative Assembly.  (The  present  situation  in 
regard  to  Bantu  legislative  bodies  is  set  out 
on  page  20.)  There  Is  no  clarity  yet  on  the 
constitutional  time-table  for  the  Swazl. 

The  Development  of  Self -Government  for 
Native  Nations  In  South-West  Africa  Act  of 
1968  provides  for  the  recognition  of  tribal 
and  commimity  authorities  and  Legislative 
Councils  for  the  nations  of  South-West 
Africa  along  the  lines  of  authorities  provided 
for  in  South  Africa  in  terms  of  the  Bantu 
Authorities  Act  of  1951  and  the  Promotion 
of  Bantu  Self-Govemment  Act  of  1959.  The 
legislation  pertaining  to  South-West  Africa 
gave  firm  expression  to  the  various  Indige- 
nous nations  and  demarcated  their  home- 
lands. The  legislation  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Legislative  Council,  and  Execu- 
tive Council  and  departmental  administra- 
tions covering  an  extensive  list  of  activities 
with  the  necessary  accompanying  machinery. 

Two  nations  in  South-West  Africa  have 
so  far  obtained  Legislative  Councils.  The  first 
was  the  Owambo  people  (In  October  1968) 
and  the  other  Is  the  Kavango  people  (in 
October,  1970) .  The  Eastern  Caprlvi  obtained 
its  legislative  assembly  on  February  2,  1972. 

Because  each  national  group  in  South 
AfWca  and  South-West  Africa  has  its  own 
indigenotis  f<Mrm  of  government,  there  has 
inevitably  been  differentiation  In  some  re- 
spects in  the  constitution  of  each  individ- 
ual group.  However,  In  all  cases,  the  constitu- 
tions are  the  product  of  the  wishes  of  the 
Bantu  peoples  themselves  and  In  all  cases 
the  constitutions  are  founded  on  tribal  pat- 
terns of  government  with  the  further  orga- 
nisation and  functioning  being  cast  on  mod- 
em lines. 

In  the  Transkel,  for  Instance,  the  tradi- 
tional system  of  government  formed  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  1963  constitution  In  that  64 
of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
were,  in  their  capacities  as  chiefs  and  head- 
men, ex-officlo  members.  The  Transkel,  how- 
ever, also  has  a  long  tradition  of  local  govern- 
ment and  seml-ParUamentary  Institutions 
such  as  the  old  General  (Council  (Bunga) 
which  operated  from  1894;  accordingly  the 
traditional  was  wedded  to  the  modem 
through  the  provision  that  in  addlUon  to 
64  ex -officio  members,  the  legislature  would 
consist  of  46  members  elected  by  aU  citizens 
alx)ve  the  age  of  21  years  and  all  taxpayers 
above  18  years. 

In  the  neighbouring  Clskei,  the  Legislative 
-Assembly  decided  to  adopt  a  federal  form  of 
government.  The  tribes  in  the  Clskei  are 
autonomous  pollUcal  units  and  exercise  au- 
thority over  domesUc  tribal  matters.  Rep- 
resenutlon  In  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  od 
the  basU  of  ons  tribal  or  community  author- 
ity, one  vote.  Each  tribal  or  commimity  au- 
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thority  is  represented  by  two  persons  but  only 
one  vote  per  delegation  may  be  cast. 

The  Clskei  formula  Is  followed  by  the  Le- 
bowa, Gazankulu  and  Venda  nations. 

Bopthutbatswana  has  adopted  the  union 
concept.  Representatives  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  are  chosen  from  the  regional  au- 
thorities. Thus  the  tribes  have  Indirect  rep- 
resentation in  that  the  tribal  authorities  have 
representation  as  in  the  Clskei.  Each  of  the 
58  representatives  has  a  single  vote. 

In  Owambo  in  South-West  Africa,  the 
principle  of  tribal  federalism  is  extended  to 
the  Executive  Council  In  which  each  of  the 
tribes  is  represented  by  a  councillor  (there 
being  seven  portfolios  in  the  CouncU  as 
against  six  in  the  other  homelands).  In  the 
Legislative  CouncU  each  of  the  tribes  has 
six  representatives. 

The  same  pattern  is  to  be  found  In  the 
Executive  Cotmcil  of  Basotho-Qwagwa;  the 
two  tribes  are  represented  by  two  counclUors 
each.  The  Legislative  Assembly  comprises 
14  members,  seven  from  each  tribe. 

An  Important  aspect  of  political  develop- 
ment in  the  Bantu  homelands  Is  the  gradual, 
but  progressive,  localisation  of  the  Govern- 
ment departments  In  preparation  for  an 
eventual  all-Bantu  civil  service  in  each 
homeland.  Good  progress  has  been  made  In  all 
the  Bantu  homelands  In  ensuring  localisation 
of  the  administration. 

In  the  Transkel,  for  example,  18.6  per  cent 
of  the  posts  in  the  civU  service  was  filled  by 
officers  of  the  Republican  Oovemment  In 
1963.  By  1969,  this  figure  has  dropped  to  9.8 
per  cent.  The  steady  decline  In  the  nimiber  of 
White  officers  contrasts  more  than  favourably 
with  localisation  programmes  In  other  Afri- 
can states.  In  one  of  these  states,  for  Instance, 
there  were  stlU  3.777  Whites  In  Government 
service  In  1968— foiu-  years  after  Independ- 
ence— while  the  number  of  native  officials 
totaUed  4,327.  Four  years  after  the 
Independence  of  another  state,  only  66  per 
cent  of  the  senior  and  middle  grade  poets 
in  the  Government  Service  were  filled  by  its 
own  people. 

In  the  Transkel  and  In  other  homelands  In 
South  Africa,  localisation  has  progressed  at 
a  steady  pace  and  at  a  rate  far  more  rapid 
than  In  some  other  African  states.  In  the 
civil  service,  for  example,  only  60  of  the 
1,150  poets  (4 J  per  oent)  are  occupied  by 
Whites  while  in  Kavango.  only  25  of  the  396 
posts  (7.2  per  cent)  are  filled  by  Whites. 

In  putting  the  policy  of  separate  devel- 
opment Into  practice,  problems  stUl  arise; 
as  for  example  in  the  buying  of  land  promised 
to  the  Bantu  peoples  and  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Transkel  and  the  Ciskel.  Because  this 
is  a  practical  pcJlcy  based  on  realistic  prin- 
ciples, time  U  needed  to  find  practical  solu- 
tions. Although  there  are  still  problems  which 
need  to  be  solved,  constitutional  develc^ment 
In  the  Bantu  homelaixds  has  been  phenom- 
enal and  this  development  continues  unin- 
terrupted. 


TWO  MEMORABLE  MEN 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or  NTW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9,  1974 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  6  years 
ago.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was 
murdered  In  Memphis,  Tenn.,  bringing 
a  great  life  and  an  amazing  era  to  a 
close.  Dr.  King's  odyssey,  however,  con- 
tinues on  as  the  years  begin  to  pass. 
So  it  is  altogether  fitting  for  us  to  re- 
call his  name,  revere  his  memory,  and 
enshrine  his  wisdom. 

For  he  came  to  reawaken  America 
to  the  obligations  of  its  laws  and  the 
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moral  imperatives  of  its  promises.  He 
came  to  lead  an  oppressed  people,  and 
lead  them  he  did,  to  the  moimtalntop 
from  which  he  saw  his  dream.  Now  the 
man  himself  is  gone,  but  the  dream  is 
being  realized. 

Today,  the  black  people  of  America 
have  come  a  long  way  down  the  road  on 
which  Dr.  King  set  their  feet  on  that  day 
in  Birmingham  when  he  began  the  bu.s 
boycott.  What  Rosa  Parks  started  when 
she  refused  to  move  to  the  back  of  the 
bus  has  become  a  mighty  movement  by 
most  Americans,  seeking  in  the  end  tlie 
same  equality  that  our  Constitution  guar- 
antees. 

On  college  campuses  and  in  other 
educational  institutions,  young  black 
students  matriculate  in  places  where  it 
once  was  untliinkable  for  their  forebears 
to  dream  of  attending.  As  a  result,  the 
level  of  educational  attainment  on  the 
part  of  black  Americans  is  a  steadily 
escalating  positive  factor  in  our  national 
life. 

In  the  national  media,  from  news  and 
entertainment  to  advertisements,  black 
Americans  are  participating  in  our  na- 
tional life  in  ways  unthinkable  a  genera- 
tion ago.  And  to  the  credit  of  the  South, 
more  progress  has  been  made  there  than 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  Nation  in- 
cluding much  of  the  North. 

On  all  levels  of  national  existence, 
the  black  community  is  forging  ahead, 
often  making  progress  in  spite  of  or- 
ganized, bitter  end  opposition  from  those 
who  still  do  not  and  will  not  accept  them 
as  equals.  There  is  still  occasional  vio- 
lence and  there  is  certainly  much  or- 
ganized opposition.  Nevertheless,  prog- 
ress is  taking  place  dally,  and  the 
evidence  of  advancement  is  there. 

All  pubUc  faciliUes,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  have  been  totally  desegre- 
gated, ending  the  stain  which  for  so  long 
marked  our  national  institutions  and 
life. 

In  all  these  su-eas,  individuall>'  and 
cumulatively,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr 
played  the  most  significant  role,  stand- 
ing up  to  the  wrath  and  violence  of  a 
generation  of  angry  people.  In  every  way 
he  set  an  example  worthy  of  being  com- 
pared to  the  finest  precedents  set  by 
other  brave  Americans  of  our  past. 

Knowing  full  well  that  such  activities 
earned  him  the  rage  and  enmity  of  a 
dangerous  minority,  he  hesitated  not  at 
all,  continuing  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  wherever  he  was  needed  most. 
And  he  walked  the  land  as  other  brave 
men  and  women  have  done,  daring  the 
retaUation  and  violence  that  he  opposed 
so  eloquently.  Inevitably,  it  came. 

It  is  to  the  discredit  of  all  men  that 
when  such  as  he  come  along  to  preach 
their  noble  message  that  we  do  not  un- 
derstand them  at  first.  Later,  as  some 
comprehension  of  their  impact  dawns 
upon  us,  we  try  to  cope  with  the  moral 
burden  their  words  pile  upon  our  con- 
sciences. And  in  the  end,  as  it  has  always 
been,  we  kill  them.  And  after  their  pass- 
ing has  been  marked  for  a  few  years,  we 
come  to  the  belated  realization  that  a 
unique  spirit  has  shared  our  lives,  en- 
riching our  existence  and  our  Nation.  So 
it  was  with  Dr.  King,  and  so  it  shall  al- 
ways be. 
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His  heritage  is  to  be  fotind  In  every 
young  black  person  taking  advantage  of 
better  educational  and  social  opportuni- 
ties. It  is  to  be  found  in  every  white  per- 
son who  has  learned  the  lessons  of  hu- 
man dignity  he  so  patiently  tried  to  im- 
part to  all  of  us.  May  we  never  forget 
the  lessons  he  taught  us,  by  his  life, 
death  and  memory. 

Another  man  we  can  and  should  re- 
member at  this  time  is  the  late  Adam 
Clayton  PoweU.  who  served  so  long  and 
honorably  in  this  House.  Controversial  in 
many  ways,  he  played  a  leading  role  in 
passage  of  that  body  of  educational  legis- 
lation which  has  changed  the  lives  for 
the  better  of  so  many  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. Adam  Powell  was  a  New  Yorker 
who  loved  his  city  and  his  people,  trying 
at  all  times  to  advance  their  cause.  As 
chairman  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Commltt^,  he  was  an  able,  active 
legislator  whose  monuments  are  to  be 
f oimd  in  the  form  of  those  bills  and  acts 
previously  mentioned. 

He  blazed  a  trail  that  was  desperately 
needed  at  the  time.  Every  yoimg  Amer- 
ican attaining  an  education  with  help 
provided  under  provisions  of  the  bills  he 
guided  through  to  passage  owes  him  and 
his  memory  a  debt  of  gratitude. 


HON.  CECIL  RHODES  KING 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  extend  my  respects  and 
convey  my  sympathies  to  the  family  of 
the  Honorable  Cecil  Rhodes  King,  who 
served  In  this  body  so  ably  and  admira- 
bly for  26  years  and  who  was  to  aU  who 
knew  him  a  very  dear  and  generous 
friend. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary 1963,  CecU  King  was  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  therefore  California's  repre- 
sentative to  the  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees. At  that  time  there  were  eight  new 
Members  In  the  California  delegation, 
and  Mr.  King  was  imusually  considerate 
in  consulting  with  each  of  us  personally 
about  our  committee  Interest  and  choices 
Although  Cecil  King  had  many  national 
concerns  in  the  areas  of  medicare,  our 
tax  laws,  and  international  trade,  he  was 
never  too  busy  to  spend  time  with  me 
and  other  new  Members  In  helping  us 
get  acquainted  with  our  new  jobs 

Upon  the  retirement  of  the  Honorable 
Harry  Shephard.  CecU  King  became  dean 
of  the  California  delegation.  His  concern 
for  California's  priorities  was  outstand- 
ing, and  he  led  the  delegation  in  a  man- 
ner that  was  both  responsible  and  re- 
sponsive. 

In  addition  to  his  outstanding  leader- 
ship in  our  official  functions.  Congress- 
man King  and  his  charming  wife  Ger- 
trude, brought  great  warmth  and  joy  to 
ojir  more  social  funcUons.  I  remember 
them  both  with  much  affection. 

Nothwithstandlng.  Cecil  King's  coura- 
geous lewlershlp  in  the  establishment  of 
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medicare — a  landmark  in  health  care 
which  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  grap- 
ple with  the  current  complex  issues  of 
national  health  insurance — and  with  due 
respect  to  his  other  valuable  legislative 
accomplishments,  my  special  memories 
of  this  fine,  generous,  and  extremely 
capable  colleague  are  of  being  privileged 
to  know  him  personally,  to  have  his  con- 
siderate advice,  and  his  admirable  ex- 
ample to  follow. 

My  heartfelt  sympathies  and  thoughts 
are  with  his  wife,  Gertrude,  his  daughter, 
Louise  Bonner,  and  his  sister,  Gladys 
Rose. 
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RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE- 
CABLE  TELEVISION.  AN  INTER- 
VIEW WITH  DAVID  FOSTER, 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOtJISIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
mterviewed  the  president  of  the  National 
Cable  Television  Association,  Mr.  David 
Poster,  on  various  subjects  related  to  the 
broadcasting  industry.  Mr.  Poster's  re- 
marks were  most  informative,  and  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  that  interview  follow: 

INTEBVIEW 

Rauck.  Cable  television  and  pay  TV  are 
In  the  news  today.  They  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  numerous  legislative  proposals  Con- 
gressional hearings,  as  well  as  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  proceedings  We 
wUl  take  a  look  at  cable  television  today  and 
now  It  relates  to  you,  as  a  television  viewer 

With  us  today  Is  Mr.  David  Poster.  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Cabla  Television  Asso- 
cutlon,  which  represents  a  large  segment  of 
the  Industry  at  the  naUonal  level.  Mr  Foster 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  Joining  us  today  In 
mid  January  a  national  poUcy  proposal  for 
cable  television  was  Issued  by  the  White 
House  Office  of  Telecommnnlcatlons  Policy 
As  I  understand  It.  It  calb  for  the  virtual 
removal  of  government  regulations  over  cable 
TV,  extending  to  the  industry  a  similar  free- 
dom of  the  press  sutus  now  enjoyed  by 
books,  magazmea  and  newspapers.  How  do 
you  view  this  proposal  In  tae  development  of 
the  cable  television  industry? 

PosTD.  Well,  certainly  the  proposal  that 
comes  out  of  Dr.  Whitehead's  Office  of  Tele- 
communications Policy  (l»  was  actually  a 
cabinet  committee  study)  Is  an  Interestlne 
proposal.  I  think  that  most  of  us  In  the  cable 
television  industry  felt  thtit  It  had  a  lot  of 
very  creative  aspects  to  It.  Certainly  we  feel 
that  our  infant  Industry  hfts  been  overregu- 
lated  by  the  Federal  government  and  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  state  governments  and 
at  the  local  level.  We  feel  that  cable  TV  has 
such  tremendous  potentUU  as  a  national 
conununlcatlons  resource  that  overregulatlon 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  CATV  Industry's  life 
Is  probably  Inappropriate. 

I  think  that  was  the  essential  Ingredient  of 
the  cabinet  committee  study— that  there  had 
been  too  much  regulation  of  this  Infant  in- 
dustry and  that  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
grow  for  a  while.  Private  enterprise  must  be 
able  to  take  this  technological  resource  and 
develop  it.  Certainly,  the  television  and  radio 
broadcasting  Industries,  with  their  tremen- 
dous resources,  and  the  telephone  company, 
with  Its  -arge  economic  power,  does  not  need 
any  protection  against  this  infant  Industry 


We  must  let  this  newcomer  In  the  field  grow 
for  a  while  before  we  begin  t©  overregulate  it. 
I  think,  to  that  degree,  I  would  agree  with 
the  cabinet  committee's  proposal. 

Rarick.  As  I  understand  It,  the  presenta- 
tion of  television  programs  or  services  for  a 
fee  would  be  permitted  on  an  unrestricted 
basis  under  the  White  House  proposal  How 
big  a  change  Is  this  over  tho  existing  regula- 
tions and  what  would  it  mean  to  the  TV 
viewer. 

Poster.  A  very  good  question.  I  think  we 
all  ought  to  understand  exactly  what  cable 
TV  Is.  Cable  TV  grew  up  In  tihe  backwoods  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Oregon,  and  to  a  certain 
degree  in  parts  of  your  state.  The  regular 
television  broadcasting  systems  coiUd  not  ex- 
tend their  signals  there  and  so  some  enter- 
prising man,  usually  a  television  receiver 
salesman,  put  up  a  tall  antenna  to  receive 
the  over-the-alr  signals.  He  then  attached  a 
cable  to  his  antenna  and  brought  it  down  to 
the  households  and  said,  "OK,  for  three  or 
four  or  Ave  dollars  a  month  I  will  bring  you 
all  the  television  I  can  get  off  my  antenna  " 
That's  one  part  of  cable  TV  service.  Of  course 
that's  essentially  the  basic  Ingredient  of 
cable  TV  service  even  today. 

But  there  are  more  thing*  that  can  come 
Into  the  household  over  the  cable.  There  can 
be  programming  on  a  local  basis  by  the  cable 
TV  operator.  For  a  small  charge  In  addition 
to  the  monthly  fee,  an  increasing  number  of 
cable  systems  are  offering  Bpeclalized  pro- 
gramming such  as  flrst-nin  movies,  live 
sporting  events,  and  cultural  shows '  This 
service  is  known  as  pay  cable.  Pay  cable 
offers,  for  example,  flrst-nin  films  which 
have  completed  theatrical  exhibition  but 
which  are  still  many  years  ap-way  from  being 
shown  on  sponsored -TV. 

So  the  cable  c^erator  sajn  "All  right  If 
you  would  like  to  pay  a  dollir  extra.  I  ^n 
bring  you  a  first-run  film  to  your  home  " 
That  Is  what  pay  cable  Is  aU  about.  And  that 
is  what  the  controversy  Is  about  The  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commtaslon  which  has 
Jurisdiction  over  the  TV  broadcasting  in- 
dustry, cable  TV  and  telephone,  has  restricted 
the  kinds  of  programming  that  can  be  avail- 
able to  the  consumer's  cholc*. 

"There  are  differences  betwetn  pay  cable 

mf,  ^^l  VL-  *"**  ''*  ''"^  ^^  »*»"»  that  a 
little  bit.  The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  protectionist  regulations  which 
isolate  for  the  television  broadcasters  most 
of  the  film  product  that  is  avaUable  For  ex- 
ample, today  at  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission's  direction  any  flUm  that  Is  older 
than  two  years  and  younger  than  ten  years 
cannot  be  shown  over  pay  cable.  It  can, 
though,  be  shown  over  commercially-spon- 
sored television.  In  other  words,  the  type 
of  programming  is  restricted  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  The  cabinet 
committee  study,  the  Office  of  Telecommuni- 
cations Policy  Study,  said  tharo  should  be  no 
restriction  as  to  who  can  bW  for  what  pro- 
pammlng  material.  They  feel  that  the  mar- 
ketplace should  decide  who  can  have  what 
kind  of  programming. 

If,  for  example,  an  AmeHcan  consumer 
would  rather  pay  a  dollar  of  fifty  cents  or 
seventy-five  cents  to  watch  a  prst  run  film  at 
home  rather  than  going  to  a  theater,  where 
you  have  to  pay  two,  two  and  a  half  or  some- 
times three  dollars  per  person,  pay  a  parking 
charge,  a  babysitter  charge,  jAxis  buy  the  re- 
freshments—an evening  at  the  theater  to- 
day can  cost  the  American  family  16  to  20 
dollars.  Why  shouldn't  that  IbmUy  have  the 
choice  of  seeing  that  same  first  run  film  In 
Its  orlgtaal  form,  unedited  and  uninter- 
rupted at  home,  for  one  dollar  for  the  entire 
family  and  any  friends  that  they  want  to 
bring  In?  It  seems  to  me  in  a  time  of  energy 
crisis,  Inflation  and  everything  else,  this  just 
simply  makes  good  sense.  W!hy  should  the 
broadcasters  have  federal  regulations  which 
say:  you  do  not  have  the  choice  of  watching 
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that  film  at  home;  It  can  only  be  available 
to  you  when  some  dog  food  salesman  or  some 
laxative  salesman  decides  that  he  wants  to 
pay  to  bring  that  film  to  you  and  to  inter- 
rupt it  everytlme  he  has  a  chance  to  show 
you  his  commercial. 

Rarick.  Cable  TV  would  actually  become 
a  sort  of  public  utility,  then? 

FosTEK.  To  a  degree  that's  true.  Of  course, 
cable  is  a  communication  medium  with  an 
infinite  capacity.  We  think  of  television  to- 
day in  terms  of  five  or  six  or  seven  chan- 
nels. With  cable  coming  Into  your  home,  and 
its  coming  Into  8  mUlion  American  homes 
today,  we  have  a  capacity  of  delivering  60, 
70,  or  120  channels  of  communication  into 
the  home. 

Rarick.  Certainly,  a  greater  freedom  of 
choice  is  offered  to  the  viewer. 

Poster.  Absolutely.  Not  just  entertain- 
ment. We  are  talking  about  educational  re- 
sources, banking  and  credit  resources,  and 
security  systems.  All  of  these  things  can  be 
brought  Into  the  home  over  the  cable.  So  to 
a  degree.  Congressman,  you  are  correct  when 
you  say  this  should  be  a  public  utility.  But 
we  should  not  put  public  utility  constra  nts 
on  this  industry  too  early  In  it's  life.  As  I 
said  before,  It  Is  still  an  Infant  mdustry. 

Rahick.  What  policies  are  currently  Imple- 
mented by  the  FCC  with  respect  to  regula- 
tion of  cable  TV. 

Foster.  In  March  1972,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  Issued  a  very  com- 
prehensive and  stringent  set  of  regulations 
governing  cable  TV.  For  years  there  had 
been  a  freeze  on  the  granting  of  cable  tele- 
vision franchises,  particularly  m  the  top-100 
television  markets.  The  broadcasters  wee 
concerned  that  the  granting  of  franchises  in 
these  areas  would  mean  the  end  of  com- 
mercial broadcasting  as  we  know  it  today. 
There  was  much  fear  and  a  lot  of  emotion- 
alism Involved  in  allowing  cable  to  develop, 
especially  in  our  large  cities.  PlnaUy  the  FCC, 
after  studying  the  matter  for  a  long  time, 
came  out  with  a  set  of  regtilations  that  said, 
"Yes  we  wUl  permit  cable  to  enter  these  large 
markets,  but  we  wUl  only  do  It  with  very 
severe  constraints;  you  can  only  bring  In  a 
certain  number  of  signals  from  distant  mar- 
kets, via  microwave  or  satellite;  and  you 
have  to  provide  cerUIn  channels  for  public 
access,  educational  access,  and  governmontal 
access  and  leased  channels;  you  have  to  pro- 
vide two  way  capability."  Many  of  these  reg- 
ulations I  think  were  sound  In  their  con- 
ception. On  the  other  hand,  I  don't  think 
they  were  based  on  an  adequate  amount  of 
data  as  to  what  the  Industry  should  really 
have  to  provide  for  its  growth.  I  think  too 
much  regulation,  too  soon,  is  the  way  I  would 
describe  It,  Congressman. 

Rabick.  Well  Is  there  a  difference  between 
pay  TV  and  cable  TV? 
FosTKB.  Tes. 

Rabick.  They  are  not  Interchangeable. 
FosTKB.  No.  Pay  TV  Is  the  word  that  has 
been  used  to  describe  taking  a  regular  chan- 
nel of  television — an  over-the-alr  or  broad- 
cast channel  which  Is  part  of  the  radio  fre- 
quency spectrum — and  saying,  "Okay,  that  Is 
not  going  to  be  freely  avaUable  to  the  pub- 
lic. This  Is  going  to  scramble  or  m  some  way 
made  available  only  to  those  who  pay  for  It." 
I  think  quite  rightly  In  this  cotmtry  seri- 
ous questions  were  raised  as  to  whether  this 
valuable  national  resource  called  the  fre- 
quency spectrum,  should  be  put  on  the  basis 
that  one  person  can  buy  it  and  someone  else 
can't.  The  cable  doesnt  use  the  frequency 
spectrum,  so  It  doesn't  pose  the  same  kind 
of  constraint  as  far  as  the  use  of  the  fre- 
quency spectrtun.  As  I  have  said,  this  pencU 
thin  cable  can  bring  an  almost  infinite  num- 
ber of  channels.  So  to  devote  some  cable 
channels  for  pay  purposes  and  others  for 
so-called  "free  television"  doesn't  restrict  th» 
ultimate    amount   of   communication   that 
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comes  Into  the  home.  Pay  TV  uses  part  of 
the  frequency  spectrum  and  thereby  de- 
prives the  public  of  the  use  of  that  on  a 
freely  avaUable  basis. 

Rabick.  WUl  there  be  sponsors  and  adver- 
tising on  pay  TV  then? 

PosTEB.  No.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission's  subscription  cablecasting  rules 
forbid  commercial  advertising  on  pay  cable 
channels.  On  the  cablecasting,  or  local  origi- 
nation channels  which  I  described  earlier, 
advertising  is  permitted.  There  are  a  cer- 
tain number  of  cable  systems  around  the 
country  that  are  providing  local  program- 
ming, local  high  school  basketball  games,  for 
example,  on  a  sponsored  basis.  They  can  sell 
to  a  local  sponsor  Just  as  the  local  television 
station  can.  I  should  add,  however,  that  \m- 
der  the  rules  of  the  FCC  the  use  of  sponsor- 
ship on  cable  is  severely  limited.  We  can 
only  run  commercials  at  a  logical  half-hour 
break.  We  can't  do  what  the  commercial 
broadcasters  do  to  a  program — chop  It  up 
pretty  much  as  they  wish,  without  respect 
for  the  dramatic  or  educational  content  of 
the  program. 

Rabick.  WUl  you  also  be  bound  under  the 
fairness  doctrine  and  to  program  public 
service  spots? 

Foster.  Yes,  the  fairness  doctrine  applies 
to  cable  television  and  It  should. 

Rakick.  I  have  discussed  this  same  subject 
with  a  representative  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters  on  this  program.  Do  you 
feel  that  pay  TV  and  cable  TV  are  compat- 
ible? Is  there  room  for  all  of  these  systems 
to  work  together  In  haa-mony? 

Foster.  Absolutely.  I  feel  that  It  has  been 
badly  overemphasized  that  there  is  some 
kind  of  conflict  between  commercially-spon- 
sored television  and  cable  television  As  I 
indicated  earlier,  95  percent  of  the  program- 
muig  that  U  on  cable  TV  today  comes  from 
the  conunerclally-sponsored  programs.  I  say 
commercially-sponsored  because  I  don't  like 
to  use  the  word  "free  television"—  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  Is  paying  »io  mUllon  a  day 
for  so-caUed  free  television.  That's  a  lot  of 
money,  and  It's  coming  out  of  the  cost  of 
products  that  he  buys.  And  unless  he  doesn't 
ride  on  tires  or  he  doesn't  shave  or  never 
sprays  himself,  he  is  paying  for  his  "free 
television,"  one  way  or  another.  The  only 
question  is,  should  he  have  a  wider  choice; 
should  he  have  the  choice  of  watching  what 
a  sponsor  wants  him  to  see  or  should  he  have 
the  choice  of  paying  for  something  which 
might  be  a  little  bit  different  in  quality— 
not  the  kind  of  mass  medium  quality. 

Rarick.  Thsmk  you  very  much.  Our  guest 
today  has  been  Mr.  David  Foster,  president  of 
the  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
I  am  certain  that  our  viewers  have  enjoyed 
your  remarks  and  have  a  better  understand- 
ing of  pay  TV  and  cable  TV. 


AMERICANS  FOR  DEMOCRATIC  AC- 
TION ANALYZE  THE  MILITARY 
BUDGET 

HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF  MASSACH17SETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  9,  1974 
JAt.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
appears  that  tomorrow  the  House  will 
consider  a  supplemental  appropriations 
bm  (HJR.  14013)  which  contains  $4.9 
billion  In  additional  fimds  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  spend  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  This  $4.9  billion  repre- 
sents a  reduction  of  nearly  $1.3  billion 
from  the  Pentagon's  request. 
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Rather  than  adhere  to  the  illusion  that 
the  Congress  is  getting  tough  about  the 
military  budget — which  for  years  we 
have  treated  as  somehow  sacrosanct — I 
think  it  appropriate  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  analysis  of  the 
fiscal  1974  supplemental  and  fiscal  1975 
military  budget,  that  has  been  prepared, 
quite  meticulously,  by  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action. 

From  this  analysis  it  is  quite  plain 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  is,  once 
again,  playing  budgetary  sleight-of- 
hand.  DOD  claims  that  its  budget  re- 
quest this  year  is  only  $92.9  billion,  a 
more  increase  of  $6  billion  over  the  fiscal 
1974  appropriation  of  $86.9  billion.  The 
Pentagon  would  attribute  this  Increase 
to  inflation  and  pay  raises  stemming 
from  conversion  to  aU  all-volunteer 
force.  Closer  scrutiny,  however,  reveals 
that  the  true  increase  in  the  military 
budget  is  substantially  greater  than  $6 
billion,  and  cannot  be  justified  solely  by 
pay  raises  and  Inflation. 

When  one  adds  the  $6.2  billion  sup- 
plemental request  for  the  current  fiscal 
year— which  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  trimmed  to  $4.9  biUion the 

total  amount  of  requested  moneys  to  be 
obligated  by  this  session  of  Congress  soar 
to  $99.1  billion.  I  for  one  do  not  agree 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  Pentagon 
that  the  procurement  items  in  the  fiscal 
1974  supplemental  are  so  urgent  that 
they  could  not  bear  the  closer  scrutiny 
they  might  have  received  if  Included  in 
the  fiscal  year  1975  budget.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  large  supplemental  re- 
quest—which has  required  the  first  sup- 
plemental military  procurement  author- 
ization since  1967— is  just  another  way 
of  pulling  the  wool  over  our  eyes. 

It  is  an  obvious  incongruity  that  now,  in 
peacetime  and  after  the  conclusion  of 
active  American  participation  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  hostilities,  the  military 
budget  continues  to  climb.  To  me,  at, 
least,  this  phenomena  suggests  that  the 
President  has  lost  control  over  the  Joint 
Chiefs  and  the  mammoth  military  bu- 
reaucracy. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  information 
contained  in  the  ADA  analysis  of  the 
military  budget.  I  think  they  may  find 
the  information  useful,  as  tomorrow  the 
House  considers  appropriating  another 
$5  billion  for  our  armed  services: 
Defense  Department  Botoet:  Higher  and 
Higher 

The  Defense  Department's  proposed  $92  9 
billion  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1975  calls  for 
the  highest  level  of  peacetime  military  spend- 
ing ever.  Were  it  not  for  a  series  of  Pentagon 
budgetary  manipulations  worthy  of  some  of 
our  finest  oil  companies.  It  would  be  recog- 
nized inunedlately  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's proposed  FY  1975  budget  actually 
exceeds  S92.9  billion. 

Pentagon  spending  figures  have  shot  up 
Bo  much  that  even  some  of  the  Congressional 
patriarchs  who  keep  benign  watch  on  the 
Pentagon  have  expressed  their  concern. 
House  Appropriations  Chairman  George  Ma- 
hon  (D-Tex.),  for  example,  at  February  26, 
1974  hearings  on  the  new  budget  decried  the 
"big  leap  forward  In  defense  spending."  la 
a  February  4  analysis  in  the  Congressional 
Record    of    Nixon's    overall    budget,    Mahou 
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Ubeled  DOCs  requeata  u  "the  most  dra- 
matic Incremae  in  the  budget." 

On  F^brxiary  6,  Senate  Armed  Servloes 
Chairman  John  Stennls  (D-Miss.)  calisd 
for  a  "most  stringent  review  and  adequate 
justification"  of  the  Pentagon's  spending 
request,  noting  that  In  terms  of  outlays, 
this  year's  military  budget  Is  the  largest 
ever.  Even  Senate  Appropriations  Chairman 
John  McClellan  (D-Ark.) ,  nonnaUy  a  staunch 
defender  of  the  Pentagon's  budget,  has  an- 
nounced bis  Intention  to  seek  a  reduction 
of  $3.5  bUUon  in  the  budget. 

THK    BOMSrr   FICUKKS 

The  Pentagon  argues  that  the  Increase  In 
budget  authority  it  seeks — from  $86.9  billion 
to  $02^  billion — Is  modest,  one  which  barely 
keeps  pace  with  inflation  and  pay  Increases. 
In  a  staff  study  prepared  for  his  subcommit- 
tee on  Priorities  and  Economy  In  Oovern- 
ment  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
bowBver,  Sen.  WUllam  Proxmire  <D-Wls.) 
noted  that  the  Pentagon  has  juggled  its 
books  "to  show  a  leveling  off  of  defense 
■pending."  Proxmire  pointed  out  that  In 
fact  the  military  budget  "Is  increasing 
sharply,  far  beyond  the  rate  of  Inflation." » 

The  Proxmire  staff  study  points  to  two 
iiMUilpalatloni  ot  DOD  figures.  First,  the  Pen- 
tagon haa  uaed  a  rappleniental  approprta- 
tloa  to  add  money  to  the  FT  1974  rather 
than  the  FT  1975  budget.  In  addition  to  Its 
request  for  $02J0  billion  in  new  budget  au- 
thority, the  Administration  has  submitted 
to  Congress  a  $6.2  billion  supplemental 
request.  Some  of  the  money  in  the  supple- 
mental request  la  legitimate  for  FT  1974,  in- 
elodlag  money  for  pay  increases  ($3.4  bil- 
lion), fuel  price  inoeaaes  ($.5  bUllon)  and 
a  Middle  Baat-related  riae  in  coats  ($.2  bil- 
lion). The  remaining  $3.1  billion  is  a  "readl- 
nees"  supplement,  most  of  which  is  to  be 
uaed  for  the  p\irchase  of  new  weapons  and 
suppllea.  Normalty,  a  request  for  funds  to  be 
^»eot  In  thia  way  would  be  submitted  as  part 
of  tte  regular  budget,  not  as  part  of  a  aup- 
pliiiiimi  requect.  By  retroacttrely  increasing 
Ita  FT  1974  budget,  however,  the  Pentagon 
baa  made  its  FT  1975  budget  request  appear 
smaller  Uian  It  actually  Is. 

The  aeoond  way  In  which  Pentagon  spend- 
ing figures  have  been  manipulated  la  through 
tba  iTiBluBinn  of  a  $1.2  binicn  approiHlatlan 
tor  ameigency  aid  to  lanMl  aa  a  standard 
military  bodgat  item  In  the  FT  1074  budget. 
This  $3J  billion  waa  uaed  last  year  during 
tha  Mideast  war  to  purchase  arms  and  aup- 
plles  for  Israel — a  one-time  expenditure 
which  did  not  enhance  U.S.  military  forces. 
Aa  Sen.  Prommin  liaa  pointed  out.  the  in- 
doalon  of  tbia  $3^  bllUon  as  a  regular  mUl- 
tary  budget  item  for  FT  lO-M  "exaggeratee 
what  was  apent  on  DJB.  military  forc«  last 
year  and  blaaea  the  compariaon  of  the  1874 
and  1978  budgeta."  By  this  method  of  cal- 
eiflatlon.  the  f^Dtagoo's  budget  authority 
requests  are  going  up  $13.4  biUton  from 
$t2ja  bUUom  to  $M  bnikXL 

Cutting  through  thia  DOD  smoke  screen  by 
lompiag  togetbar  Uw  Pentagon'a  new  le- 
Queated  budget  authority  for  FT  1875  ($02.8 
bHUon)  and  tba  aupplwriMintal  FT  1874  le- 
queat  ($4^  billion).  Sen.  Stennia  has  come 
up  with  a  total  DOD  requeat  for  FT  1976  at 
$99.1  bUllon.  Thia  to  $1S.4  blUlon  more  than 
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the  $80.7  billion  DOD  appropriation  thus  far 
for  FT  1974. 

Last  year  a  group  of  1$  former  Defense, 
State,  NSC  and  CIA  officials  beaded  by  Paul 
Wamke  found  that  some  $14  billion  could 
be  saved  from  military  spending  proposals 
for  FT  1974.  ADA  Is  confident  that  by  reduc- 
ing excess  military  and  civilian  manpower, 
eliminating  unnecessary  weapons  systems, 
cutting  military  assistance  to  Indochina  and 
elsewhere  and  by  other  economy  moves  at 
least  that  amount  could  be  cut  from  the  FY 
1975  budget. 

WHATEVXE    HAPPENED    TO   THE    VIETNAM 
PEACE    DIVEDEHD? 

In  1969  the  Vietnam  war  was  at  its  peak. 
During  that  year,  the  high  point  of  "incre- 
mental" war  costs  for  Southeast  Asia,  $21.5 
bUllon.  was  reached.  Southeast  Asia  war  costs 
In  FY  1975  are  slated  to  total  only  $1.9  bUUon, 
yet  the  military  budget  grows  even  larger 
Where  has  the  $19.6  bUllon  saved  from  the 
reduction  in  Vietnam  costs  gone? 

The  chart  below  comparaB  defense  costs  at 
the  height  of  the  Vietnam  war  to  defense 
costs  today: 

DOD  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 
(In  billions  of  dolbrs] 


Fixalyesr 

Nonlndochina 
costs 

S»uttieast 
Alia  costs 

Total 

1969 

1975' 

1975' 

56.0 
91.0 
93.1 

21.5 
1.9 
1.9 

77.5 
92.9 
95.0 

>  PenUton's  fifures. 

'Figures  include  reallocated  fiscal  year  1974  supplement  as 
oone  by  Senator  Proxmire's  JEC  stafl  sfcdy,  with  J2,000  000  000 
idded  to  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  figures  cited  above  demonstrate  that 
tlie  Pentagon  is  transferring  money  formerly 
^)ent  in  Indochina  to  other  military  pro- 
grams. The  Increase  from  FY  1969  to  FY 
1975  for  non-Indochlna  coats,  whether  $36  0 
billion  or  $37a  bUllon,  represents  a  two- 
thirds  jump  in  six  years.  Some  of  this  money 
has  been  uaed  for  pay  increases  and  to  off- 
set Inflation,  but  much  of  it  has  been  Used 
to  develop  new  strategic  weapons  such  as  the 
Trident  submarine  and  th«  B-1  bomber.  A 
significant  portion  of  the  money  also  has 
been  used  to  modernize  V£.  forces,  despite 
the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  modernization 
occurred  during  the  Vietnam  war.  Examples 
of  previous  modernization  achievements, 
cited  by  Sen.  Stennls  on  F*nuuy  6,  Include 
the  Poaedioo  submarine  conversion,  the 
MIBVing  of  Mlnutemen  ICB's,  the  doubling 
of  the  numbw  of  Army  helicopters  between 
1965  and  1970,  the  improvad  F-t  fighter,  a 
new  class  of  SSN-688  submarines  and  two 
nuclear  aircraft  carriers. 

MILrrAKT     SPENDING     AS     A     STIMULUS     TO     THE 
BCOKOICT 

By  trying  to  Justify  the  ptanplng  of  bUlions 
of  dollars  Into  DOD's  requeets  as  a  move  to 
aid  the  sagging  economy,  the  Administration 
has  added  a  new  dimension  to  the  Pentagon 
debate.  In  a  February  26  baarlng.  Chairman 
Mahon  charged  that  last  year  $5  billion  was 
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slipped  into  new  "budget  authority  requests 
for  what  Mahon  called  "economic  aid  to  our 
own  country."  According  to  Mahon,  for  ex- 
ample, there  "Is  reason  to  suBpect  that  some 
of  the  defense  budget  is  beitig  used  to  help 
out  the  aircraft  Industry  add  take  out  the 
slack  In  the  airlines."  Defense  Secretary 
James  Schleslnger  has  conceded  that  $1  bil- 
lion to  $1.5  billion  of  defense  budget  outlays 
Is  being  spent  to  prime  the  national  economy. 
The  injection  of  this  new  "economic  stimu- 
lus" factor  into  the  debate  od  defense  spend- 
ing may  have  been  a  critical  error  on  the 
part  of  the  Administration.  Both  Mahon  and 
the  influential  Rep.  Robert  Sikes  (D-Pla.) 
of  the  Etefense  ApproprlatlonB  Subcommittee 
say  It  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  defend 
on  the  House  floor  ?.  military  budget  deter- 
mined, at  least  In  part,  by  extraneous  con- 
siderations. 

In  fact,  there  are  many  more  efiQclent 
ways  to  stimulate  the  U.S.  economy  and 
create  jobs  than  through  the  use  of  mili- 
tary spending.  A  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
study  entitled  "Projections  of  the  Post- 
Vietnam  Economy,  1975"  published  In  1972 
points  out  that  a  $1  billion  exp>endlture  by 
DOD  produces  75,812  Jobs.  A  blUlon  dollars 
spent  by  state  and  local  governments  on 
health,  however,  produces  80,041  Jobs,  the 
same  amount  spent  on  education  produces 
104,019.^ 

MnjTART    MANPOWER 

Last  year  DOD  manpower  authorizations 
were  a  subject  of  great  controversy.  Many 
members  of  Congress  evinced  dissatisfaction 
with  high  military  manpower  costs.  In  the 
Senate,  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
voted  a  whopping  156,100  fbrce  reduction, 
although  this  reduction  was  su'rotantlally 
modified  later.  In  the  House,  Reps.  Marvin 
Each  (R-Mlch.)  and  Tim  tee  Carter  (R- 
Ky.)  led  a  major  effort  to  reduce  mUltary 
personnel  by  200,000,  with  at  least  half  that 
ntimber  to  come  from  oveneas  troop  de- 
ployments; Rep.  Ronald  Dellums  (D-Callf.) 
tried  to  cut  an  even  larger  amount,  325,000, 
mostly  from  U.S.  troops  abroad.  Some  re- 
ductions in  military  manpower  were 
achieved.  As  of  September  30,  1973,  however, 
there  were  still  573,000  U.S.  troops  stationed 
outside  the  United  States. 

DOD  plans  further  reductions  in  military 
personnel  In  FY  1975.  It  Is  a«klng  for  a  new 
end-strength  manpower  level  of  2,152.123. 
a  decrease  of  about  22,000.  'Set,  despite  this 
reduction  in  personnel,  the  military  payroll 
will  climb  $1.6  bUllon  to  $2$.563  bUllon  to 
cover  costs  of  baste  pay,  special  pays  and 
aUowances,   and   famUy  houaing. 

Skyrocketing  mUltary  per8«nnel  costs  can 
be  expected  to  lead  the  House  and  Senate  to 
seek  additional  reductions  in  military  man- 
power levels.  Particular  efforts  probably  will 
be  launched  to  reduce  the  Ugh  number  of 
support  troops  and  U.S.  troops  stationed 
overseas  and  cut  personnel  from  the  mUl- 
tary's  overstaffed  command  headquarters. 
Secretary  Schleslnger  did  a«inounce  some 
cutbacks  in  support  troops  and  command 
headquarters  personnel;  the  money  saved 
from  these  cutbaoks,  however.  wiU  go  to 
fund  another  one-third  Ai<my  division — 
not  to  the  American  taxpayers. 


COST  OF  CONTROVERSIAL  FISCAL  YEAR  1975  MILITARY  PROGRAMS  AT  A  GLANCE 


Procnin 


Kind  of  weapoQ 


Fiscal  year  1975        Estimate  total  cost 
request  •   tom  R.  &  D.  to  finish  ^ 


r-15. 


...  NudMT  t>aUiiticiwssil«subnariM..  ..    ] 

...  Loni-range  bomber T 

—  AtrbaraoMrMngandcoatralsystan...    I 

...  NavyMtw ] --■ 

...  Army  urface  to  air  missik , 

...  Upps^t,  and  pottinf  nrattiple  wattiea*  fn  f^inuteirien  niinilis' 

—  E'^Tr'?  "°*"«  ^*'  "^  advanced  akfaMM  nstmial  consiaad  pwtij 
...  Naval  destroyer ^  i~-— - 

...  Carrier  based  antisotmiariM  warfare  piaiie  

...  Air  force  fifhter ".'; 


$2,043,000,000 
499,000,000 
770, 000,  OW 
856,000,000 
111,000,000 
7S8,000, 000 
$0,000,000 
464, 000,  too 
562,000,000 
1, 076, 000, 000 


•$13,500,000,000 
13,  327,  SOO,  000 
2,385,000,000 
7. 107, 500, 000 
4,481,800,000 
6,089,900,000 
4(7,800,000 
2.805,100,000 
3,294,400,000 
7,  835,  200, 000 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Program 


Kind  of  weapon 


Fiscal  year  1975         Estimate  total  cost 
request  >   from  R.  &  D.  to  finish  > 


Site  defense 

Advanced  ballistic  missile  defense  progrVm 
Cruise  missiles 


..  ABM  system  designed  for  defense  of  ICBM's 

..  Research  on  new  ABM  systems 

..  Bomber  and  submarine  launched  liquid-fuel  missiie 


Major  DOD  programs: 

Southeast  Asia  war  costs 

Military  personnel  basic  pay,  special  pays  and  housing 

Civilian  personnel  payroll 

Military  retired  pay 


$160, 000, 000 
91.000.000 
125. 000, 000 

Fiscal  year  1975 
request 


1.913.000.000 

'  26.  563, 000,  000 

-14,929.000.000 

^6,  Oil,  000, 000 


m;n?R';^fi;^r?;^SL're'°s&m;7.1i^*arye"^^^^^^^^^^^^  '^""''''  °«'«"«  '"'''"'• 

B-'l630M,"Nov.'a  Wy"  '"""  '^"^  '*'"'*  •"*"'"""  ^"*''-  "'  ^^'^'^'^^  "''"'  *"P°"S  Systems, 


<  Uncert^ain""*'"  ''"'"*''  *'"  ^*""°^  ^"''"  Symington  'D  Mo.)  in  floor  speech  of  July  27,  1972. 
Outlay  figures. 


The  Pentagon  has  been  giving  contradic- 
tory signals  as  to  whether  it  plans  overseas 
troop  cutbacks,  partlctUarly  in  Asia.  Schle- 
slnger testified  that  some  cuts  are  possible, 
particularly  in  Korea,  but  no  specific  figures 
have  yet  been  given.  As  for  domestic  base 
closings,  budget  director  Roy  Ash  announced 
in  testimony  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  February  19,  1974  that, 
despite  previous  plans,  there  wUl  be  no  fur- 
ther base  shutdowns  in  1974. 

CIVILIAN   PERSONNEL 

This  year  for  the  first  time  Congress  wlU 
exercise  direct  control  over  the  size  of  Penta- 
gon civilian  bureaucracy.  Although  it  was 
unable  to  do  so  when  the  payroll  for  civilians 
was  spread  out  through  different  parts  of  the 
budget,  m  FY  1975  Congress  will  authorize  a 
specific  manpower  level  for  DOD  civUian  per- 
sonnel. 

The  Pentagon  currently  employs  almost 
one  clvUlan  for  every  two  mUltary  personnel. 
This  year  it  is  requesting  a  sharp  Increase  in 
the  number  of  civUlan  jobs  for  the  last  six 
months  of  FT  1974,  and  aiming  for  a  civil- 
ian end  strength  of  1,027,327  for  FT  1975 
As  of  June  1973,  the  Pentagon  employed 
998.000  direct-hire  civiUans  (for  mUltary 
functions  only);  by  December  1973  that 
number  had  decreased  to  994,000.  In  the  last 
six  months  of  FY  1974,  however,  the  Penta- 
gon projects  a  whopping  35,000  increase  in 
DOD  clvUlans  to  1.029,000.  This  flgxire  in- 
cludes 19,000  ClvUlans  covered  by  the  FY 
1974  supplemental  appre^rlatlon  By  hiding 
its  growing  btu^aucracy  in  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  keep  the  FY  1975  budget 
from  appearing  to  grow,  the  Pentagon  obvi- 
ously is  playing  another  shell  game. 

Personnel  costs  comprise  55.4  percent  of 
the  Pentagon's  proposed  FT  1975  budget  or 
$47.6  bllUon;  $14,929  bUllon  of  this  amount 
is  to  be  used  to  pay  clvUlan  biu^aucrats.  The 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  commit- 
tees are  going  to  scrutinize  closely  this  part 
of  the  defense  budget.  Last  year  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  reported  that  it 
"was  surprised  to  see  such  a  small  reduction 
planned  for  clvUlan  personnel  during  fiscal 
year  1974."  It  added  that  It  wanted  to  see 
"positive  action  toward  decreases  to  total 
civlUan  employment  levels."'  In  spite  of  this 
committee's  recommendation,  though  the 
Pentagon  continues  to  seek  increases  in  civil- 
ian employment  levels. 

SOUTUKAST  ASIA  MHJTART  IfVELS 

Final  congressional  action  last  year  set  a 
celling  of  $1,126  bUllon  for  mUltary  aid  to 
Vietnam.  In  the  FY  1974  supplemental  re- 
quest,  the  Pentagon  is  asking  for  a  new  ceU- 
ing  of  $1.6  blUlon,  which  would  enable  the 
Administration  to  increase  its  FY  1974 
spending  for  Vietnam  by  up  to  $476  million 

P^o,??"  »"***?  authority  requerted  for 
FY  1976  for  Southeast  Aala  la  $1,913  billion, 
an  increase  of  $814  mUllon  over  the  amount 
scheduled  for  FY  1074.  Of  thto  total,  $1.46 
b  uion  la  Slated  for  mUItarj  aaatotaioe  to 
Vietnam,  and  the  remaining  $463  mUUon  is 
to  be^ent  to  support  U.S.  troops  in  Thai- 
land. Despite  proclamations  of  peace  in  Indo- 


china, It  is  clear  that  massive  American  mUl- 
tary Involvement  in  the  area  continues,  and 
in  fact  is  increasing.  We  are  stUl  injecting 
tremendous  amounts  of  money  and  equip- 
ment into  Indochina  and  Into  Thailand, 
where  35,000  U.S.  troops  remain  as  a  "threat" 
to  North  Vietnam. 

The  U.S.  is  still  heavily  involved  In  prop- 
ping up  various  goveriunents  in  Indochina. 
Nimierous  programs  are  used  to  funnel  aid 
to  the  area.  In  addition  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment's money  for  Indochina,  $789  mil- 
lion is  slated  for  "Postwar  Indochina  Recon- 
struction," and  $390  million  Is  earmarked  for 
Cambodia.  Congressional  attempts  to  Umlt 
U.S.  mlUtary  expenditures  in  Indochina  ap- 
pear to  have  very  good  prospects  of  success. 

U.S.  STRATEGIC  DOCTRINE:  THE  DEBATE  ABOUT 
rUIXlBIUTY 

One  of  the  most  controversial  debates  in 
Congress  this  session  wiU  center  around  U.S. 
strategic  doctrine.  On  January  10,  1974, 
Secretary  Schleslnger  proposed  a  change  in 
the  U.S.  nuclear  strategy:  Rather  than  de- 
pend on  the  previous  "assured  destruction" 
doctrine,  which  he  labeled  too  inflexible, 
Schleslnger  wovUd  have  the  U.S.  develcn  a 
wide  range  of  "selective"  nuclear  strike 
options.  The  adoption  of  this  new  targeting 
strategy  would  permit  "Umited"  nuclear  war, 
i.e.,  war  short  of  an  all-out  exchange  be- 
tween the  two  superpowers. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  U.S.  long  has 
had  the  abiUty  to  destroy  moet  military  tar- 
gets, including  hundreds  of  Soviet  mlssUe 
slloe.  The  FY  1976  budget  includes  about  $300 
milUon  for  new  oounterforce  weapons.  DOD 
wants  accuracies  and  yields  on  our  nuclear 
warheads  which  would  give  our  ICBM's  a 
■silo-kiUlng"  or  oovmterforoe  edacity  able 
to  threaten  the  enUre  Soviet  landbaaed  mls- 
aUe  deterrent.  The  coats  of  develofdng  this 
capacity  eventuaUy  wotUd  rim  into  biUlona 
of  dollars. 

One  of  the  problems  with  the  new  DOD 
approach  is  that  the  development  of  counter- 
force  weapons— by  making  "Umited"  nuclear 
exchanges  appear  feasible— wUl  make  nu- 
clear weapons  seem  more  "useable."  Further- 
more, development  of  a  substantial  "sUo- 
kllUng"  c^>aclty  may  increase  crisis  instabll- 
t'l:^^^'^  "^  capacity  is  an  incentive  for 
both  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S3JI.  to  make  a 
first-strike  upon  its  adversary's  missile  force 
rather  than  await  an  enemy  attack  upon  its 
own  vuhierable  land-based  forces.  Finally 
the  new  DOD  strategy  may  touch  off  another 
strategic  arms  race.  Oounterforce  atrtkea  re- 
quire large  numbers  of  very  sophisticated 
nuclear  weapons.  Any  nmjor  VA.  ooimter- 
f orce  effort  wlU  generate  Soviet  unoert4dntle6 
and  suspicions  about  our  intentions  and  al- 
most certainly  wlU  lead  the  U.SSJl.  to  match 
our  efforts.  "-••*.u 

DIEOO   GAICIA 

The  Administration's  plan  to  expand  port 
runway  and  fuel  storage  faculties  on  the  re- 
mote island  of  Diego  OarcU  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  has  touched  off  controversy  both  in 
Congress  and  overseas.  Domestic  opponents 
charge    that    the    Administration    has   suc- 


cumbed to  military  pressure  to  establish  a 
U.S.  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  by  expand- 
ing the  present  small  communications  facu- 
lty there.  Overseas  opposition  has  come  from 
most  countries  in  the  region.  Including  India, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Sri  Lanka.  If  the 
plan  Is  pushed  to  completion — $32.3  million 
has  been  requested  so  far — there  may  be  an 
expensive,  large-scale  naval  race  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  Sen.  Clairbome  PeU  (D-R.I.)  and 
Rep.  L«e  HamUton  (D-Ind.)  have  initiated 
efforts  to  block  implementation  of  the  plan. 

TRffiENT    NtJCLEAR-POWEEED    SUBMARINE 

The  Trident  nuclear  baUistlc  submarine 
program  is  the  most  costly  weapons  system 
in  the  FY  1975  budget.  The  Pentagon  is  ask- 
ing $2,043  bUllon  for  the  program,  an  increase 
of  $608  mUlion  over  last  year's  appropriation 
An  additional  $25  mlUlon  is  being  requested 
as  part  of  the  FY  1974  supplemental  appro- 
priation. ^^ 
The  accelerated  development  of  the  Trident 

submarine     barely     survived — ^by     49-«7 a 

tough  Senate  fight  last  year  with  Sen.  Thom- 
as Mclntyre  (D-NJI.)  leading  the  opposition 
At  that  time,  serious  questions  were  raised 
about  rushing  into  development  of  Trident 
submarines  to  replace  the  Polarls/Poseldon 
fleet  now  in  use.  Of  the  41  Polaris  submarines 
the  oldest  is  only  14  years  old  and  the  newest 
seven.  The  presently  invulnerable  fleet  with  a 
\7l^^^^  °'  ^°  y**'*'  ^  serviceable  untu  the 
I990's.  Conversion  efforts  to  put  10-14  MIRVs 
on  each  of  16  Poseidon  mlssUes  on  31  of  the 
submarines  currently  are  underway. 

The  cost  of  each  new  Trident  wiU  be  a  stair- 
gering  $1.3  bUUon.  Though  the  Pentagon 
argues  that  present  submarines  must  be  re- 
placed to  hedge  against  possible  future  anti- 
submarine vnirfare  (ASW)  threats,  it  is  un- 
able to  define  the  nature  of  such  threats 
ActuaUy,  by  concentrating  the  number  of 
missUes  in  each  submarine  (24  in  each  Tri- 
dent as  opposed  to  16  in  each  Polaris/Posei- 
don sub),  the  U.S.  may  wind  up  with  fewer 
boats  more  vulnerable  to  ASW  threats. 

Criticisms  and  suggestions  emerging  from 
last  year's  Trident  debate  apparentlydid  not 
go  unheeded  by  the  Defense  Department 
DOD  now  has  plans  to  place  the  Trident  I 

^^  Lif  ^^  °'  °^  Poseidon  submarines. 
This  WIU  vastly  extend  the  range  of  our 
present  fleet.  Also,  the  FY  1076  mUltary  budg- 
et includes  funds  for  a  new  missile  subma- 
rine smaUer  than  the  Trident  but  able  to  use 
the  TOdent  I  missUe.  While  the  Trident  subs 
would  be  based  in  Bangor,  Washington  and 
could  operate  only  in  the  Pacific,  these  amaU- 
er  submarines  will  be  able  to  operate  in  the 
Atlantic  as  weu  as  the  Padflc. 

*-\  BOmiB 

The  B-1  bomber  program  may  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  majM'  congressional  debate  this 
year.  Although  the  producticm  decision  origi- 
nally scheduled  for  FY  1976  has  been  CMxnA 
untu  November  1976,  there  may  be  a  serious 
attempt  to  kUl  the  program  entirely  or  to 
force  a  search  for  cheaper  alternatives. 

DOD  is  requesting  $400  mUllon  for  the 
B-1  in  FY  1075.  Several  opposition  groups 
stress  that  there  is  little  need  for  the  new 
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B-l  bombMr,  which  h«s  only  marglnaUy 
greater  mlUtary  tsapaoHlM  than  th«  existing 
B-631i  moA  would  be  of  dubious  value  In  the 
event  of  war. 

Moreover,  the  B-l  program  Is  In  serious 
trouble  for  cost -overruns,  delays  and  biireau- 
cratlc  mismanagement.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  admitted  on  February  19,  1974 
that  the  cost  for  each  plane  without  the 
supporting  systems  already  has  risen  to  $56 
million,  making  the  total  program  cost  ap- 
proach $14  blllton.  A  recent  General  Ac- 
counting Office  report  has  charged  the  Pen- 
tagon with  Ignoring  aafeguards  against  over- 
runs, long  delays  and  lowered  performance 
standards.  There  Is  serious  doubt  that  the 
VS.  can  afford  the  unnecessary  B-l  strategic 
bomber  program. 

A  FBOPOBAI.  rOB  ICAMACtNG  MIUTABT  SPEMDIKC 

Th>  Mderation  of  American  Scientists  has 
pvopoaad  a  new  strategy  for  the  management 
of  mUttary  ^pemUng  by  Congress.  In  its 
Uareh  1B74  Mewaletter.  the  Federation  sug- 
gests that,  imther  tlian  concentrate  on  cut- 
ting ^Mclflo  weapons  programs.  Congress 
sboiakl  try  to  Impnee  an  overall  limit  on  the 
Pentagon's  budget.  In  the  past.  Congress  has 
had  dlficulty  reaching  a  consensus  on  spe- 
eiflc  Pentagon  programs  to  be  cut.  Use  of  the 
FAS  stratagy,  however,  would  eliminate  this 
problem. 

Congress  would  base  military  spending  for 
any  given  year  on  the  Pentagon's  spending 
of  the  prevloTis  year — a  procedure  frequently 
employed  In  other  Instances.  It  would  add 
to  this  base  a  percentage  appropriations  In- 
crease based  on  the  rate  of  Inflation  applica- 
ble to  Defense  Department  spending,  which 
this  year  is  sli  percent.  This  increase  would 
hold  the  Pentagon's  budget  constant  in  terms 
of  purchasing  power. 

Then  Congress  would  reach  a  consensus  on 
a  percentage  of  desired  economy  for  DOD 
or  what  might  be  called  an  "economy  divi- 
dend." With  every  other  agency  being  forced 
to  economize  substantially,  there  is  no  rea- 
son the  Defense  Department  should  not  be 
aSked  to  do  the  same.  If  Congress  decides 
that  DOD  should  economize  by  say  three 
pmxent.  DOD  this  year  would  be  given  a 
budget  increase  equal  to  the  six  percent  in- 
flation increase  minus  a  three  percent  econ- 
omy divided  rate  or  three  percent. 

For  FT  1976,  this  formula  would  result  In 
an  Increase  In  dollars  over  last  year's  budg- 
et, but  It  would  achieve  a  $10  billion  reduc- 
tion In  the  proposed  $96  bnilon  DOD  budget. 
If  Congress  were  to  use  this  process  for  sev- 
eral years  running,  it  would  go  a  long  way 
to#ard  slimming  down  the  defense  estab- 
lishment that  bas  grown  with  little  restraint 
for  35  years.  Squeezing  out  the-::fat"  cer- 
tainly would  not  preclude  specific  cuts  of 
some  of  our  more  outrageous  weapons  pro- 
grams or  manpower  cuts.  But  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  proposed  strategy  is  that  it 
offers  Congress  a  means  of  manngiTig  the 
Dt»  budget  which  Is  politically  more  feasi- 
ble than  trying  to  cut  specific  programs, 
souscss 
1.  See  "A  Companson  of  the  Fiscal  1974 
and  1976  Oeffenae  Budgets,"  staff  study  of 
the  Suboommlttae  on  Priorities  and  Bcon- 
omy  in  Qovermsnt.  J  J.C,  February  22,  1974. 
a.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Bnllettn  17S8.  "Projections  of  the 
Post-Vlet  Economy.  1»75."  published  In  1972 
Table  9. 

3.  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  re- 
port on  Department  <rf  Defense  Appropria- 
tion BUl.  1974,  pp.  97-88. 

Most  stattsUcs  came  from  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Schleslnger's  Annual  Defense  Depart- 
ment Report  (Posture  Statement).  FT  1976. 
or  from  The  Msapower  B«iuli«cnente  Ba- 
port  for  FT  1975.  The  Center  for  Defense 
Information  reviewed  this  Newsletter. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NEW  JERSEY  POOD  COUNCIL'S  EN- 
ERGY CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  Nrw  jebcet 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1974 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  few  months,  the  New  Jersey  Food 
Council,  based  at  110  West  State  Street 
in  Trenton,  has  effectively  developed  and 
immediately  put  Into  action  a  most  im- 
pressive volimtary  energy  conservation 
program. 

As  early  as  December,  New  Jersey  Food 
Council  President  Allen  I.  BUdner  stated : 

Supermarket  use  of  heat,  Ulumination  and 
ttoe  industry's  trucking  and  transportation 
practices  afTord  an  obvious  opportunity  for 
energy  savings.  We  are  con?lnced  that  a  25% 
energy  cutback  goal  is  not  unrealistic. 

By  March  1,  according  to  a  preliminary 
survey  prepared  by  the  Council's  energy 
conservation  committee,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  New  Jersey  supermarkets 
had  reduced  their  energy  load  upward  of 
15  percent  as  a  direct  result  of  the  new 
power  savings  programs.  Since  a  substan- 
tial reduction  has  been  attributed  to 
careful  application  of  the  energy  con- 
servation guidelines,  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  and  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  aU  my  colleagues  an  outline  of 
the  council's  energy  program. 

Needless  to  say,  the  practicality,  the 
efTectiveness  and  the  cooperation  of  all 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  council's  pro- 
gram are  to  be  highly  praised.  I  wish  Mr. 
Bildner  continued  success  in  his  critical 
work  and  it  Is  my  hope,  in  the  months  to 
come,  his  program  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  all  of  us  can  do  to  con- 
serve and  best  utilize  our  energy  supplies. 

NJPC  EnEHGT  CONTSEEVAIION  PSOGEAIC 

(By  New  Jersey  Food  Council) 
FoUowing  is  the  suggested  voluntary  pro- 
gram developed  by  the  Hew  Jersey  Pood 
CouncU's  Energy  Conservation  Committee 
for  appUcaUon  throughout  the  State's  food 
dlstrlbutton  netw<x-k.  it  is  emphasized  that 
no  single  industrywide  program  can  be  tall- 
OTed  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  component. 
Therefore,  the  Committee  recommends  that 
Individual  companies  conform  to  those  guide- 
lines which  can  best  help  to  produce  a  prac- 
tical, effective  energy-saving  plan,  without 
sacrificing  the  needs  of  the  consiuner.  Cmn- 
mlttee  members  are  convinced  that  consid- 
erable power  conservation  already  has  been 
achieved  throughout  the  Udustry,  and  by 
using  these  guidelines  as  a  foundation  sub- 
stanUal  addiUonal  savings  will  be  developed 
in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead.  The  volun- 
tary program: 

GENESAL 

A.  Establish  a  companywtde  energy  pro- 
gram to  determine  priorities,  audit  usage, 
develop  workable  conaervaUan  measures  and 
assure  that  aU  levels  of  personnel  under- 
stand your  energy  conservation  goals. 

B.  Develop  consumer  eneigy  conservation 
programs  through  use  of  advertising  and 
promotional  material. 

KKrRICESA-nOI* 

Recognizing  that  more  than  50  Cl  of  the 
total  energy  load  in  food  stores  and  ware- 
houses Is  in  refrigeration  poiwer  which  can- 
not be  reduced  If  food  Is  to  be  kept  whole- 
some, the  fallowing  is  recommended: 

A.  Adhere  to  manufacturer  directions  for 
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cleaning    refrigeration    units    on    rotatinc 
basis.  ^ 

B.  Train  personnel  to  foUow  manufactur- 
ers' recommended  use  of  equipment,  includ- 
ing load  line,  so  there  is  no  «old  air  spillage. 

C.  Refrain  from  tmnecesaary  openlnK  of 
cooler  doors. 

LIGHTS 

A.  Reduce  power  to  100-foot  candles  or 
lower  where  practical. 

B.  Review  maintenance  practices  for  max- 
imum reductions. 

C.  Turn  off  case  lights  and  other  lighting 
during  off  hours. 

D.  Eliminate  use  of  lights  la  all  unoccupied 
areas  so  long  as  safety  and  security  are  not 
affected. 

E.  Consider  turning  off  alt  exterior  logos 
and  signs. 

F.  Reduce  or  eliminate  psfklng  lot  lights 
where  safety  and  security  aie  not  subetan- 
tlaUy  affected. 

O.  Eliminate  all  holiday  and  special  occa- 
sion lighting. 

HEAT 

A.  In  stores  without  heat  Declamation,  re- 
duce temperature  to  65  degrees  and  lower  if 
practical. 

B.  Consider  still  lower  temperatures  when 
store  sales  area  Is  unoccilpled — provided 
overaU  load  Is  not  increased  when  higher 
temperature  is  restored. 

C.  Evaluate  maintenance  schedule,  insula- 
tion procedures  and  heat  loss  sources. 

D.  Avoid  unnecessary  use  of  hot  water 
heaters. 

E.  Shut  down  air  flow  systems  when  not 
required. 

P.  Restrict  door  openings  at  store  and 
office  entrances,  back  doors  and  receiving 
areas;  keep  windows  closed  when  heating  or 
air  conditioning  is  in  operation. 

G.  Cover  unnecessary  non-front  end  win- 
dow areas  with  polyethylene. 

H.  Turn  off  aU  electrical  and  heating 
equipment  when  not  In  use. 

I.  Do  not  block  heat  ducts  ot  registers  with 
merchandise,  cartons  or  displays. 

TBAKSPOBTATION 

A.  Switch  to  radial  tires  on  company-con- 
trolled cars  and  trucks;  be  sure  tires  are 
adeqviately  inflated. 

B.  Encourage  employee  car  pods. 

C.  Promote  shopper  pods. 

D.  Re-evaluate  truck  loadlhg  procedures. 

E.  Re-evaluate  order,  routing  and  delivery 
systems. 

P.  Maximize  back-haul  opportunities. 

G.  Work  with  government  to  ease  truck 
load  weight  and  other  restrictions. 

H.  He-evaluate  direct  store  deUvertes  with 
an  eye  toward  consolidation. 

I.  Review  supervisory  schedules  to  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  mUeage. 

J.  Shut  off  tractor  engines  when  making 
deliveries  unless  refrigeration  Is  affected,  and 
install  cold  weather  pre-heating  equipment 
to  reduce  engine  warmup  idling  time. 

K.  Schedule  deliveries  during  off-peak 
traffic  periods. 

L.  De-rate  horsepower  on  new  trricklng 
equipment. 

M.  Step  up  frequency  of  engine  tuneups. 

N.  Re-evaluate  method  of  transportation 
among  truck,  piggyback  and  raU  for  most 
efficient  fuel  usage. 

O.  Where  practical,  reduce  siee  of  company 

cars. 

P.  Increase  trailer  utilization  to  reduce 
total  number  of  trips  from  distribution 
centers  to  store (s). 

WAREHOtrSING 

A.  Discontinue  Iwttery  chaif^ing  material 
handling  equipment  when  bsittery  reaches 
90%  of  recommended  full  charge. 

B.  Reduce  foot  candle  and  heat  to  lowest 
posslMe  level 
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OPKBATIOKB  AMD  ST7FFUXS 

A.  Eliminate  double  bagging. 

B.  Offer  boxes  where  avaUable  In  place 
of  bags;  encourage  aboppera  to  reuse  their 
bags  where  permissible. 

C.  Review  hours  of  operation  of  each  unit 
to  detemlne  whether  positive  savings  can  be 
accompli^ed  while  still  meeting  consumer 
and  company  requirements. 

D.  Eliminate  label  waste. 

E.  Standardize  company  wrapping  supplies 
and  procedures. 

F.  Use  polyethelene  rather  than  other 
tj-pes  of  bags  and  wrappings  where  practical. 

G.  Use  bags  large  enough,  but  no  larger 
than  necessary,  to  hold  merchandise. 

H.  Limit  use  of  copying  n:iachlne. 

I.  Decrease  margins  on  typed  letters  and 
memos. 

J.  Erase  neatly  rather  than  retyping. 

K.  Xteview  all  office  supply  requisitions. 

L.  Re\ise  Inter-offlce  envelopes  and  file 
folders. 

M.  Use  both  sides  of  paper  for  notes  and 
memos. 


COLUMNIST    UN    WILLIAMS     SUG- 
GESTS CAMPAIGN  REFORM 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHAU 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  9.  1974 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
oae  of  the  outstanding  newspapermen  in 
the  Cleveland  area  is  Lindsey  Williams, 
whose  Lindsey  Press  publishes  the  Bed- 
ford Times-Register,  Maple  Heights 
Press.  CxiyahoBti  ROis  News,  and  other 
papers.  His  we^ly  column  "World  at 
Large"  brings  to  his  wide  readership  his 
carefully  weighed  conclusions  on  a  multi- 
tude of  issues,  sometimes  light-hearted, 
sometimes  serious,  always  enlightening 
and  written  with  an  excellence  of  style 
and  wit 

I  am  particularly  impressed  by  Lin's 
recent  comments  on  campaign  reform 
They  are  possessed  of  a  commodity  of 
which  he  has  superabundance,  that  is  aU 
too  rare  in  many  areas  today,  and  that  is 
commonsense. 

As  Congress  debates  the  various  cam- 
paign r^orm  proposals  now  before  ui, 
I  haste  that  my   colleagues  will  give 
serious  thought  to  the  ideas  this  wise  and 
thoughtful  writer  puts  forth: 
[From  the  Bedford  (Ohio)  Times  Register 
Mar.  21,  1974] 
A  Loss's  Suggestions  fo«  Cakpaicn  Bxromu 
(By  Lin  Williams) 
Every1»ody  these  days  wants  campaign  re- 
form— at  the  expense  of  the  exposition 

The  professional  poUtldans.  who  know 
where  the  key  control  points  are,  won't  take 
the  lead  because  there  Is  vast  economic 
power  at  stake. 

The  voters  are  anxious  to  clean  tip  the 
political  processes  but  don't  have  enough  In- 
Sde  knowledge  to  apply  pressure  at  the  sensi- 
tive points. 

As  a  result,  we  are  certain  to  have  some 
hocus-pocus  that  will  give  us  only  an  Illusion 
of  reform. 

"The  present,  mneh-publJclzed  approaches 
to  the  problem— p«a>Ilc  flnanetng,  ^aborate 
reportteg,  MS  penalttee  are  mere  likely  to 
make  the  sltuatloa  wane. 

The  obvious  eohitlaii  to  eaxnpalgn  abuses  U 
to  remove  tenptattea— enlist  human  nature 
instead  of  tfeCytag  it. 
Simply  shorten  the  campaign. 
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It  takes  time  to  raise  money,  plan  its  use. 
and  convert  It  Into  publicity.  We  now  give  the 
professloaals  six  months  between  primary 
nominations  and  general  eleetion»--and  im- 
llmited  opportunity  before  that — ^for  prop- 
agandizing the  electorate. 

This  time  scale  was  necessary  two  hundred 
years  ago  when  we  did  not  have  instant  com- 
munication and  transportation.  Today,  pro- 
longed political  campaigns  are  an  anachro- 
nism— a  custom  that  time  has  run  away 
from. 

Short  campaigns  have  two  self-limiting 
factors. 

First — a  campaign  of,  say.  six-weeks  puts 
an  automatic  ceiling  on  expenditures.  The 
mechanics  of  preparing  and  distributing  ad- 
vertising material  Is  time  ccnisuming. 

Second — even  fortunes  and  computers  can- 
not push  Ideas  through  the  human  brain 
faster  than  human  nature  can  absorb  them — 
and  that  is  maddeningly  slow.  It  is  useless  to 
pour  ten  gallons  of  water  into  a  one  gallon 
bucket. 

Thus,  many  of  the  abuses  of  political  cam- 
paigns woxild  fade  away  as  mountains  of  cash 
became  unnecessary. 

Before  we  accept  either  public  financing  or 
short  campaigns,  we  should  examine  the  real 
consequences  of  each. 

With  any  formula  of  spending  tax  money 
for  political  purposes  we  run  the  risk  of  a 
majority  party  bending  the  rules  to  favor  its 
cause. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  constitutional 
question  as  to  whether  It  is  proper  for  a  tax 
payer's  money  to  be  used  for  partisan  pur- 
poses. Why  should  his  taxes  be  confiscated 
for  a  party  he  believes  will  ruin  the  country? 
Or  equaUy  for  both  parties  when  one  has 
demonstrated  a  large  majority  of  acceptance? 
Or  for  either  party  if  he  is  fed  up  with 
politics? 

Short  campaigns  would  remove  the  tempta- 
tions and  errors  of  Judgment  that  go  with 
free  and  easy  dollars. 

Yet  we  also  would  eliminate  the  opportu- 
nity for  relatively  unknowns — such  as  George 
McGovern  or  John  Glenn— to  Jiunp  into  the 
arena  and  challenge  the  very  famous  and  the 
very  rich. 

As  a  one-time  candidate  for  public  office  (I 
lost)  I  have  personal  experience  with  the 
problems  of  raising  campaign  funds  and  try- 
ing to  unpress  the  voters.  Both  are  tough 
Jobs. 

In  our  present  dilemma  we  do  not  need 

In  fact,  should  strenuously  reslit — any  radi- 
cal change  In  our  political  system.  The  ex- 
aggerated abuses  now  lumped  slmpllstlcly 
under  the  code  word  "Watergate"  should  not 
stampede  us  into  quicksand. 

I  suggest  some  moderate  changes  In  cam- 
P***"*  practices  that  do  more  to  update  our 
system  than  to  out  date  it. 

1.  Prohibit  presidential  nominating  con- 
ventions earlier  than  10  weeks  before  the 
general  election,  and  leave  local  primary 
elecUons  as  they  are.  This  cuts  the  presi- 
dential campaign  Ume  in  half  but  gives  un- 
known chaUengers  at  the  grass  roots  level  an 
opportimlty  to  make  a  name. 

2.  Free  use  of  some  public  services,  but  no 
public  money  as  cash.  Every  opposed  candi- 
date on  the  ballot  would  be  allowed  one  free 
"^t""g  and  computer  print-outs  of  regis- 
tered voters. 

3.  Free  prime-time  television  totaling  five 
15-minute  segments  for  presidential  candi- 
dates, five  10-mlnute  segments  for  congres- 
sional candidates,  and  Ave  fi-minute  seg- 
ments for  state-level  candidates.  AU  other 
purchased  TV  Ume  to  be  not  less  than  two 
nUnutes  in  length  in  order  to  downplay 
"image"  slogans.  The  TV  networks  are  grant- 
ed use  of  the  highly  limited  broadcast  spec- 
trum— a  national  resource  of  enormous 
value.  A  few  hours  of  time  for  a  few  weeks 
every  two  years  Is  a  smaU  price  for  a  near 
monopoly,  but  if  the  cost  can  be  proven  to  be 
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a  burden,  this  much  might  be  financed  from 
the  public  treasury. 

4.  Each  candidate  would  be  allowed  one 
campaign  committee,  one  treasurer  and  one 
bank  accotmt.  All  contributions  would  be 
made  by  check  or  money  order  only — no  cash. 

5.  Candidates  could  receive  only  contribu- 
tions from  individuals,  and  those  donors 
could  give  not  more  than  10  percent  of  their 
personal  income  to  political  purposes.  In- 
dividual contributions  would  have  to  be 
made  directly  and  not  coUected  and  for- 
warded by  a  third  party. 

6.  Political  parties  could  receive  checks  or 
money  orders  from  any  source  not  exceeding 
10  percent  of  that  source's  stated  annual  in- 
come. A  party  then  could  spend  no  more  than 
10  cents  per  registered  voter  on  campaign 
expenses  In  any  one  year. 

These  proposals  would  not  "equalize"  the 
chances  of  candidates  and  parties,  but  they 
would  give  everyone  a  good  basic  campaign 
at  minimal  cost.  Those  candidates  and  par- 
ties that  try  a  little  harder  still  could  gain  an 
advantage  by  extra  effort  and  appeal. 

The  best  thing  about  these  six  reforms  is 
that  they  would  reduce  the  one-man  per- 
sonality cults  that  invite  abuse,  and  they 
would  return  the  political  parity  to  a  greater 
degree  of  responsibility. 

In  any  event,  the  present  politicians  now  In 
office  are  not  likely  to  make  any  significant 
change  in  what  for  them  is  a  winning  for- 
mula. 

So.  let's  consider  a  loser's  suggestion.  He 
knows  first  hand  the  problems  and  has  a 
greater  Interest  In  squaring  up  the  system. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANAIION 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 


OF    KENTUCKY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  8.  1974 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  series 
of  tornadoes  which  swept  over  the 
Southern  and  Midwestern  portions  of 
this  coimtry  last  Wednesday,  April  3, 
killed  over  300  persons  and  caused  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  property  dam- 
age. 

My  own  State  of  Kentucky — and  my 
congressional  district — which  iru-indfs 
Louisville  and  Shlvely— were  hard  hit 
and  suffered  loss  of  life  and  property. 

Because  of  this  disaster.  I  flew  back  to 
Ix)uisville  on  Thursday  and,  acconlingly. 
I  was  not  present  to  vote  on  those  mat- 
ters which  came  before  the  House  on 
April  4. 

Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  cast 
my  votes  as  follows: 

On  rollcaU  No.  143— a  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  HH.  1^53,  the 

General    Education    Provisions    Act I 

would  have  voted  aye. 

On  rollcall  No.  144 — to  order  the  pre- 
vious question  on  House  Res^ution  1026, 
providing  for  consideration  of  HJL  12565| 

the  DOD  supplemental  authorization i 

would  have  voted  no. 

On  rollcall  No.  146— to  delete  fnHn  H.R. 
12565  $29  million  for  developing  Navy 

facilities  on  the  Island  of  Diego  Garcia 

I  would  have  voted  aye. 

On  rollcall  No.  147 — an  amendment  to 
ILR.  12565,  authorizing  $274  milUan  ad- 
ditional military  aid  to  South  Vietnam 

I  would  have  voted  no. 

I  would  have  supported  H.R.  12565 — 
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which  passed  by  voice  vote — on  final 
passage. 


ATTORNEY    GENERAL    SAXBE    AND 
ANn-SEMmSM 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or  mew  TOKX 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  9,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Friday  the  American  Jewish  Congress 
demanded  that  Attorney  General  Wil- 
liam Saxbe  either  resign  or  be  removed 
from  ofllce.  I  concur. 

This  remarkable  demand  was  sparked 
by  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Saxbe  last 
we^  which  can  only  be  characterized  as 
anti-Semitic.  That  the  liighest  law  of- 
ficer in  the  land  should  make  such  re- 
marks is  reprehensible.  To  quote  from 
the  AJC  statement,  Mr.  Saxbe  "is  guilty 
of  group  libel,  repeating  an  old  and  dis- 
credited calumny  against  the  Jewish 
community." 

Mr.  Saxbe's  supposed  clarification  does 
not  satisfy  my  questions  nor  does  it  meet 
the  demands  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress. 

I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
about  this  incident: 

Jewish  Comcebss  Asks  That  Saxbx  Resign 
Pkom    Post 

Washinctok,  April  6. — The  chairman  of 
the  national  governing  cotincll  ol  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Congreas  aald  today  that  Attor- 
ney General  WUllam  B.  Saxbe  should  either 
resign  or  be  removed  from  office  by  the  Pres- 
ident because  of  comments  Mr.  Saxbe  made 
Wednesday  regarding  "the  Jewish  intellec- 
tual. 

"Mr.  Saxbe  has  disqualified  himself  for 
public  offloe  and  particularly  for  the  sensitive 
poet  of  the  Attorney  General,"  Howard  M. 
Squadron,  the  chairman,  said  in  a  statement 
issued  in  New  Tork.  "He  is  guilty  of  group 
libel,  repeating  an  old  and  discredited 
calumny  against  the  Jewish  community." 

Mr.  Saxoe  made  his  comments  In  the  course 
of  dlscuaaing  Justice  Department  plans  to 
study  the  question  of  revising  or  perhaps 
doing  away  with  the  Attorney  General's  list 
of  subversive  organisations. 

Mr.  Saxbe  said  that  In  the  McCarthy  era 
there  was  great  distrust  of  the  Intellectual. 

"One  of  the  changes  that's  come  about 
Is  because  of  the  Jewish  InteUectual.  who 
was  in  those  days  very  enanu>red  of  the  Com- 
munist party,"  he  went  on.  He  said  that 
"Communism  has  In  many  ways"  lost  Its  at- 
tractiveness to  them. 

Last  night,  Ur.  Saxbe — whose  remarks 
were  criticized  Wednesday  and  yesterday  by 
leaders  of  three  other  Jewish  organizations 
as  well  as  by  two  members  of  Congress,  Rep- 
resentatives Robert  P.  Drlnan,  Democrat  of 
Massachvisetts,  and  Elizabeth  Holtzman. 
Democrat  of  Brooklyn — issued  what  a  Justice 
Department  spokesman  described  as  a  clari- 
fication. 

He  said  that  "there  was  a  great  deal  of 
anti-Semitism  in  the  Communist  witch- 
hunts" of  the  nlneteen-fortles  and  fifties  and 
that  "much  of  It  was  directed  at  some  highly 
visible  Jewish  inteUectuals  who  were  con- 
sidered sympathetic  to  Russia. 

"Because  of  the  Soviet  posture  toward  is- 
sues of  importance  to  Jews,"  he  said,  "this 
is  no  longer  the  case  today  and  I  believe  this 
change  can  best  be  seen  by  the  totally  differ- 
ent type  of  Individual  Involved  In  the  ter- 
rorist groups  now  operating." 
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Mr.  Squadron  suggested  ttiat  he  considered 
the  clarification  unsatisfactory,  saying  "Mr. 
Saxbe's  statement  and  the  'clarification'  that 
followed  demonstrate  a  way  of  thinking  that 
classifies  people  by  ethnic  stereotype." 


April  9,  1974. 


RIGHT  TO  PRIVACY 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  9,  1974 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  been  looking  for- 
ward to  adoption  of  legislation  to  place 
tight  controls  on  criminal  information 
systems  in  order  to  protect  individual 
privacy.  House  and  Senate  subcommit- 
tees have  held  public  hearings  and  hope- 
fully within  the  next  several  months  we 
will  see  final  committee  action  on  this 
very  complex  legislation. 

I  believe  adoption  of  this  much-needed 
legislation  must  be  accomplished  during 
this  session  of  Congres*,  especially  in 
view  of  the  many  timely  warnings  about 
the  risk  of  unwarranted  encroachment 
on  individual  privacy  by  unchecked  use 
of  computers  to  compile  crime  records. 

The  following  article  by  the  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  Newsday,  provides  a  wealth 
of  information  about  the  increased  use 
of  computers  for  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  arrest  records.  It  notes,  for 
example,  that  the  FBI  expects  to  have 
records  of  1  million  persons  on  file  by 
1984  which  could  be  seat  upon  request 
to  40,000  local  police  departments  in  a 
matter  of  seconds. 

Obviously,  computerized  information 
systems  have  enormous  potential  for  in- 
creasing the  capability  of  law  enforce- 
ment. However,  we  must  balance  a  con- 
certed tough  attack  on  organized  crime 
and  street  crime  with  the  kinds  of  safe- 
guards that  will  protect  the  right  to  pri- 
vacy that  all  of  us  should  enjoy  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

For  that  reason,  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  continue  to  give  this  matter  most 
thorough  consideration  so  that  later  this 
year  we  can  develop  the  kind  of  effective 
legislation  that  is  so  much  needed. 

The  article  follows: 
PBI  To  Stork  Arrest  Recoids  or  1  MnxiON 

Washington. — By  1984,  the  PBI  expects 
to  have  stored  away  in  computers  the  arrest 
records  of  1,000,000  persons.  Those  records 
will  be  avaUable  to  40,000  local  police  de- 
partments through  a  tel«communlcatlons 
network  capable  of  locating  a  file  and  send- 
ing it  across  the  country  bi  less  than  five 
seconds. 

More  quickly  and  completely  than  ever 
before,  the  system  wi"  send  out  descriptions 
of  wanted  persons,  of  stolen  cars  and  stolen 
securities.  Law  enforcement  officials  across 
the  nation  will  have  almost  Instant  access  to 
the  criminal  records  of  any  person  they  want 
checked. 

There  is  concern  In  the  Congress  and  else- 
where that  the  rapidly  growing  system,  which 
was  started  in  1971,  be  tightly  controlled  to 
Insure  that  the  Information  it  provides  with 
such  efficiency  is  both  accuraite  and  complete. 

That  concern  has  grown  in  the  past  decade 
with  the  hundreds  of  disturbing  stories  about 
the  efficiency  of  the  government's  Informa- 
tion system. 
Consider : 
The  former  Marine   deserter  from  Texas 


who  has  served  his  mUitary  prison  time  and 
been  discharged,  but  who  r^jortedly  has 
been  picked  up  and  detained  by  police  three 
times  in  the  past  year  alone  because  the 
computer  still  lists  him  as  a  "wanted"  man. 
Paul  Cowan,  of  Boston,  wko  was  issued  a 
taxi  drivers  license  In  February  1971,  only 
to  have  it  revoked  one  week  later  because  a 
check  with  the  PBI  showed  tliat  he  had  been 
arrested  for  possession  of  marijuana,  but 
failed  to  show  that  the  charge  had  been  dis- 
missed. 

Sam  Ervln  of  Morganton,  N.C.,  who  opened 
his  mail  one  morning  in  1968  and  found  that 
the  Social  Security  Administration  had  sent 
him  a  $752  check  labeled  "death  benefits." 
To  aU  appearances  he  was  not  only  alive  and 
well  but  running  for  re-election  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  It  was  »t  that  moment 
that  he  lost  any  faith  he  may  have  had  in 
the  infalllbUlty  of  computers  in  general  and 
government  data  banks,  in  pprtlcular. 

Ervln  also  happens  to  be  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate's  subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  and  will  chair  hearings  next  month 
on  two  bills — Including  one  of  his  own— to 
limit  the  uses  of  information  in  criminal 
data  banks. 

The  Ervln  bill  grew  out  of  four  years  of 
investigation  by  his  subcommittee,  during 
which  Ervln  became  an  ino-easingly  vocal 
critic  of  government  InteUigence-gatherlng 
and  the  proliferation  of  data  banks.  The  sen- 
ator warned  of  the  erosion  of  the  right  to 
privacy,  a  right  not  specifically  mentioned  in 
the  Constitution  but  clearly  implied. 

The  concern  about  criminal  data  banks  has 
grown  as  the  PBI  and  local  police  have  begun 
converting  from  file-drawer  record  systems  to 
an  interlocking  network  of  computerized  data 
banks. 

The  FBI,  which  has  arrest  records  on  about 
20  million  persons  in  its  manual  files  has 
computerized  about  600,000  arrest  records, 
and  expects  to  have  computerized  8  million 
of  them  within  a  decade. 

To  Ervln,  the  "benign  inefllclency"  of  the 
file -drawer  systems  has  prevented  them  from 
becoming  "an  intolerable  threat  to  i>er8onal 
privacy  or  reputations." 

But  now  that  information  is  being  com- 
puterized and  exchanged  wltk  thousands  of 
other  state  and  federal  ageacies,  he  fears 
that  neither  the  citizen  nor  ttie  government 
win  be  able  to  control  "who  «an  see  the  in- 
formation ...  or  the  accuracy  of  what  is 
broadcast." 

It  is  not  Just  criminals  and  accused  crim- 
inals who  wind  up  in  government  data  banks. 
John  Shattuck,  an  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  attorney,  told  a  federal  panel  that 
many  ordinary  citizens  become  the  subjects 
of  government  files  as  agencies  increase  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  "dossiers  on 
citizens  engaged  in  exercising  their  rights  of 
free  speech  .  .  .  Medical  and  Welfare  records 
of  the  disadvantaged  (and)  the  aging  . 
Bank  records  of  persons  depo«itlng  funds  in 
federally  insured  banks;  (and)  anecdotal  rec- 
ords about  children  and  young  adults  at 
every  stage  of  the  school  system  .  .  ." 

No  one  knows  for  sure  Just  iow  many  gov- 
ernment data  banks  exist,  but  they  Include 
the  Defense  Department's  dossiers  on  1,600,- 
000  civilian  employees  of  defense  contrac- 
tors, the  Secret  Service's  files  on  60,000  Am«-- 
icans  considered  potentially  dangerous  to  the 
President,  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health's  files  on  persons  who  have 
taken  part  in  federal  drug  treatment  pro- 
grams. 

Ervln,  who  was  concerned  about  privacy 
long  before  Watergate,  had  boped  to  au- 
thor a  bUl  regulating  all  types  of  govern- 
ment data  banks  before  retiring  from  the 
Senate  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

He  decided  to  focus  only  on  criminal  ditta 
banks  after  his  staff — which  identified  750 
federal  data  banks  before  it  stepped  count- 
ing— found  Itself  unable  to  draft  a  bill  com- 
prehensive enough  to  cover  tbem  all. 
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Ervln's  subcommittee  will  consider  both 
his  new  bill  and  one  originally  proposed  by 
Elliot  Richardson  when  he  was  attorney  gen- 
eral. It  is  being  sponsored  In  the  Senate  by 
Sen.  Roman  Hruska  (R-Nebr.)  and  cospon- 
sored  by  Ervln.  (The  Nixon  Administration 
has  allowed  the  biU  to  be  Introduced,  but  has 
not  formally  endorsed  It.) 

Both  bUlE  woiUd  cover  virtually  every  crim- 
inal data  system  in  the  country.  They  would 
give  citizens  the  right  to  Inspect  their  own 
fUes  and  to  correct  any  inaccuracies;  forbid 
non-police  agencies  access  to  the  files,  unless 
a  specific  state  ot  federal  law  were  passed  to 
permit  It,  and  drastically  limit  the  use  of 
arrest  records  that  do  not  tell  the  disposition 
of  the  case. 


THE  BROOKLYN  BUREAU  OP 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF   NEW   TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATFV^ES 

Tuesday,  AprU  9,  1974 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  25, 1974,  the  BrookljTi  Bureau  of 
Conmiimlty  Service  now  in  its  108th 
year,  will  honor  at  a  dinner  14  men  and 
women  who  have  been  foster  parents  for 
20  years  or  longer,  and  who  have  served 
this  vital  cause  with  total  dedication. 

They  are:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raleigh  Baker, 
Woodhaven,  N.Y.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Dowd,  North  Bellmore,  N.Y.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  Ifill.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Columbus  McCombs,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  Mrs.  Martha  Overton,  Springfield 
Gardens.  N.Y.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Reid.  Flushing,  N.Y.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall Stakes,  Sr.,  Jamaica,  N.Y.,  and  Mrs 
Eunice  Williams,  Hollis,  N.Y. 

Assuredly  these  14  citizens  and  all 
foster  parents  deserve  our  thanks  for 
their  devotion  to  the  children  in  their 
care  and  for  helping  to  insure  that  these 
children  receive  the  love,  trust,  and  con- 
fidence they  need  to  develop  into  healthy 
adults. 

In  the  words  of  Frank  A.  Barrera, 
President  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Community  Service: 

The  Brooklyn  Bureau's  services  to  chil- 
dren are  extensive.  But  the  foundation  for 
everything  we  do,  and  without  which  we 
could  do  very  little,  is  the  devotion  and 
dedication  of  our  foster  parents. 

The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Community 
Service  has  been  caring  for  homeless 
children  since  1866,  when  it  was  orga- 
nized to  provide  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
and  educational  facilities  for  children 
who  were  roaming  the  streets  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Civil  War. 

Today,  the  agency's  children's  division 
gives  total  care  to  children  whose  fam- 
ilies are  unable  to  care  for  them,  pro- 
viding them  with  continuing  supervision 
in  their  growth  and  development,  and 
contributing  to  the  pmntinpni  and  phys- 
ical well-being  of  both  ihe  children  and 
their  families. 

The  Brooklyn  Bureau  believes  every 
child's  development  Is  best  nourished 
when  he  is  with  his  own  parents  or  rela- 
tives. Therefore  the  agency  also  focuses 
its  service  on  the  child's  own  family  and 
attempts  to  help  the  family  reorganize 
itself  so  that  the  chfld  can  return  to  it. 
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When  this  is  not  possible,  the  agency,  to- 
gether with  the  foster  parents,  try  to  find 
ways  to  give  children  love,  imderstand- 
ing  and  opportunity  to  develop  normally. 
The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Community 
Service  provides  many  special  services 
to  help  children  when  they  are  re- 
quired— remedial  reading,  individual  and 
group  counseling,  psychological  and  psy- 
ciiiatric  consultation,  and  medical 
services. 

In  addition,  the  agency  has  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  enrich  each  child's 
life.  Recreation  programs  provide  opijor- 
tunities  for  the  children  to  explore  their 
environment  and  develop  appreciation 
and  knowledge  of  music,  art,  literature, 
and  nature.  Summer  recreation  pro- 
grams take  the  children  to  parks, 
beaches,  and  provide  summer  and  day 
camp  experiences.  Children  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  develop  their  special 
skills. 

The  bureau  also  operates  a  special  fos- 
ter care  program  for  children  who  live 
in  the  p^atrlc  wards  of  Kings  County 
Hospital — children  who  do  not  need  hos- 
pital care  anymore,  but  who  cannot  be 
sent  home  because  they  need  continu- 
ing medical  care  from  the  hospital's  out- 
patient departments  and  their  parents 
are  either  unable  to  bring  them  in  regu- 
larly or  they  have  no  parents  or  home  to 
return  to. 

Foster  parents  provide  these  children, 
and  so  many  others  with  the  love,  se- 
curity, and  care  they  so  desperately  need. 
Moreover,  they  work  closely  with  the 
agency  in  helping  to  meet  each  child's 
emotional  and  physical  needs. 

In  order  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  their  service  to  children,  the  bureau's 
foster  parents  have  organized  a  foster 
parents  advisory  coimcil  which  Is  com- 
posed of  all  agency  foster  parents.  The 
council  participates  in  planning  for  chil- 
drens'  needs,  offers  workshops  for  par- 
ents to  help  them  meet  each  child's 
needs,  and  also  helps  to  recruit  new  fos- 
ter parents. 

Because  It  is  not  possible  for  most 
foster  children  to  return  to  their  own 
families,  the  agency  also  provides  long- 
term  home  care.  This  means  that  chil- 
dren are  put  into  foster  homes  at  an 
early  age,  generally  up  to  8  years  of  age, 
and  remain  imtU  they  reach  21  and  are 
ready  to  live  independently.  Where  pos- 
sible, moreover,  brothers  and  sisters  are 
placed  in  the  same  foster  home. 

The  relationship  between  foster  par- 
ents and  the  children  they  have  cared 
for  over  so  many  years  does  not  end 
when  the  children  reach  maturity.  For 
many  of  the  children,  their  foster  par- 
ents are  the  only  parents  they  have  ever 
known  and  the  closeness  of  the  foster 
parents  and  their  foster  children  con- 
tinues throughout  their  lives. 

Today,  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Com- 
mimity  Service  needs  iuHnes  for  children 
whose  own  families  have  been  brcricen  by 
illness  and  other  misfortunes.  These 
children  lack  homes  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  Because  they  have  no  place  to 
go  they  must  wait — sometimes  for  long 
periods  of  time — in  hospitals,  institu- 
tions, and  shelters. 

Thousands  of  men  and  w(Hnen 
throughout    the    country    have    gained 
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deep  satisfaction  by  serving  as  parents 
of  homeless  children.  They  have  not  only 
made  contributions  to  the  children,  but 
they  have  helped  their  communities  and 
the  Nation  by  making  it  possible  fc.- 
children  to  become  strong,  healthy,  in- 
dustrious, and  productive  adults. 

The  foster  parents  being  honored  by 
the  Brooklj-n  Bureau  of  Community 
Service  for  their  years  of  devoted  serv- 
ice to  children  are  acting  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  our  country.  They  are  ex- 
tending their  hands  and  their  hearts  to 
the  most  helpless  among  us. 

The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Community 
Service,  located  at  285  Schermerhorn 
Street,  is  a  voluntarj-,  nonsectarian 
family  and  children's  social  services 
agency.  In  addition  to  its  foster  care 
service,  it  offers  individual  and  family 
counseling,  and  operates  a  comprehen- 
sive program  for  the  blind  and  handi- 
capped including  sheltered  workshops, 
job  evaluation,  vocational  counseling, 
recreation,  a  work-at-home  program  for 
the  severely  handicapped,  homemaking 
training,  budget  counseling,  and  a  job- 
finding  service. 

It  is  a  comprehensive  program  which 
certainly  deserves  recognition  for  its 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  so  many. 


MRS.    HEBERT   RETIRES   AFTER    28 
YEARS 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 


OF   LOUISIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  9.  1974 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  praise  the  fine 
work  of  one  of  my  constituents,  Mrs. 
Mavor  Jane  Hebert,  who  is  retiring  after 
28  years  as  the  secretary  for  the  Iberia 
Crippled  Children's  Association  and  the 
Iberia  Tuberculosis  Association.  In  her 
many  years  of  service  to  Iberia  Parish, 
Mrs.  Hebert  has  given  of  herself  in  an 
untiring  way  and  greatly  merits  the  at- 
tenticxi  of  my  colleagues. 

I  include  an  article  from  the  Daily 
Iberian  of  New  Iberia,  La.,  which  de- 
scribes the  accomplishments  of  Mrs. 
Hebert,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[Prom  the  New  Iberia  (La.)  Daily  n>erian] 
Retising  Aftes  28  Yea&s 

■This  was  the  biggest  full  time  part  time 
Job  I  ever  had  in  my  Ufe,"  remarked  Mayor 
Jane  Hebert. 

She  was  referring  to  her  job  as  secretary 
for  the  Iberia  Crippled  Children's  Associa- 
tion and  the  Iberia  Tuberculosis  Association. 

In  acting  as  the  secretary  for  the  past  28 
years,  she  worked  in  the  capacity  of  social 
worker,  public  relations,  nurse  and  even 
sometimes  a  chauffeur. 

When  she  first  went  Into  this  area  of  social 
work,  the  nurse  who  was  In  charge  of  the 
program  at  that  time  approached  Mrs.  He- 
bert to  do  some  part  time  work  for  the  pe<^le 
who  were  handicapped  In  Iberia  Parish.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  more  demanding  }ob. 

Orthopedic  patients  were  the  only  patients 
who  were  given  any  kind  of  public  health 
aid  during  the  first  years  of  the  program. 
Now,  all  the  handicapped  may  receive  uBist- 
ance  financially  as  well  as  physically  through 
the  revised  program. 

"The  program  has  expanded  considerably 
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In  tbe  p«st  38  yeftrs,"  said  Mrs.  Hebert.  All 
areaa  of  being  handicapped  Including  vision, 
speech,  retardation  and  even  cancer  patients 
can  be  aided. 

When  first  started  tbe  annual  budget  was 
tiro  to  three  thousand  dollars.  Now  they  are 
operating  on  a  budget  of  (15.000. 

"Funds  are  derived  from  tbe  United  Givers 
Fund."  which  Mrs.  Hebert  said,  "Is  very  lit- 
tle." TbA  rest  ot  the  monies  derived  come 
from  voluntary  contributions. 

n>erU  Parish  had  tbe  first  Crippled  Chil- 
dren's Association  organized  in  the  state.  It 
also  had  the  first  rural  clinic  for  tuberculo- 
sis. 

When  first  started,  the  Tuberculosis  Clinic 
was  third  In  the  state  for  the  active  number 
of  cases  existing  .  .  .  now  there  are  only  67 
reported  cases. 

Mrs.  Hebert  related  one  of  her  most  mem- 
orable experiences  durlTig  the  past  28  years. 
It  was  a  little  boy  who  came  to  the  clinic 
with  his  only  means  of  getting  around  was 
to  crawl  on  his  bands  and  knees.  He  had 
webbed  hands  and  feet.  His  poeterial  thigh 
was  connected  to  his  calf  with  webbing.  He 
had  a  cleft  palate  and  numerous  other  tbmgs 
wrong  with  him.        ^^^^^ 

After  a«  surglc^'^'operatlons  for  correct- 
ing the  abnormalities,  this  little  boy,  now  a 
34  year  old  man.  can  talk,  walk  and  function 
as  any  normal  human  being. 

All  of  this  would  not  have  been  possible 
If  it  would  not  have  been  for  the  services 
offered  by  the  organization  and  people  like 
Mavor  Jane  Hebert. 

Mrs.  Hebert,  better  known  as  Mrs.  George 
Hebert,  plans  to  wtx'k  only  part  time  from 
now  on  with  the  associations. 

She  will  do  a  little  gardening  and  plans  to 
do  a  lot  of  traveling  with  her  husband. 


MELVIN  P.  "DUTCH"  FLOHR.  SANTA 
ROSA  POLICE  CHIEF,  RETIRES 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or  CAuroxNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1974 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLADSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  29.  1974,  I  had  the  honor  of 
attending  a  community  tribute  from  the 
citizens  of  Santa  Rosa.  Calif.,  in  be- 
half of  their  retiring  chief  of  police, 
Melvin  P.  "Dutch"  Plohr.  It  was  the  finest 
testimonial  I've  attended  in  Sonoma 
County. 

Dutch  is  one  of  those  remarkable  men 
whose  leadership  in  his  professional  life 
and  whose  strength  in  his  private  life 
allow  them  to  influence  everyone  they 
come  in  contact  with  and  to  set  the  ex- 
ample for  the  conduct  of  others. 

Santa  Rosa  has  been  enriched  by 
"Dutch"  Flohr  and  the  community  recog- 
nition of  its  good  fortune  could  be  easily 
seen  in  the  faces  of  those  who  attended 
the  tribute  for  Dutch. 

The  eloquent  remarks  of  Judge  Joseph 
Murphy  at  the  occasion  both  captured 
the  mood  of  the  moment  and  expressed 
superbly  the  feeling  we  all  have  for  this 
extraordinary  public  official. 

Because  of  Dutch  Plohr's  outstand- 
ing accomplishments,  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  inserting  Judge  Murphy's  re- 
marics  in  the  Cohokkssional  Recoks  to 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Congress  and  to  all  those 
who  are  Interested  in  good  government 
and  in  human  achievement: 
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Speech  bt  Jitdge  Joseph  P.  Mtjbphy,  Jr.,  on 
THE  Occasion  op  Retthement  Dinnes  for 
Melvin  F.  Flohb,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.. 
Mascb  29.  1974 

We  come  together  tonight — an  evening  of 
community  tribute — to  salute  our  honored 
guest  for  forty  years  of  dedicated  public  serv- 
ice. We  meet  tonight  to  ejq^ress  our  collec- 
tive thanks  to  Dutch  Plohr  fbr  all  that  he  has 
done  for  the  City  of  Santa  Hosa  and  for  those 
of  us  who  call  SantA  Rosa  our  home.  And  in- 
deed we  are  all  in  his  dcbt^for  in  one  way 
or  another,  he  has  touched  our  lives — and  the 
lives  of  our  families.  For  his  career  m  law 
enforcement  has  been  both  his  profession 
and  his  vocation,  a  high  calling  which  has 
resulted  in  the  protection  of  our  homes  and 
our  children — the  fair  and  fearless  enforce- 
ment of  our  laws — the  constant  givmg  of 
service — and,  most  importaatly  the  peace  of 
mind  enjoyed  by  a  community  with  confi- 
dence m  its  law  enforcement  officers  and  in 
their  commander.  In  short,  we  acknowledge 
that  Santa  Rosa  has  indeed  been  blessed — 
by  the  administration  of  an  office  of  the 
highest  possible  trust — that  of  Chief  of 
Police — and  by  its  occupant  for  the  last 
thirty-three  years — Melvin  T.  Flohr. 

In  the  Book  of  Conunon  Prayer,  each  of  us 
is  enjoined  to  do  our  duty  in  that  state  of 
life  unto  which  it  shall  please  God  to  call 
us.  Tonight,  we  single  out  Dutch  Flohr  not 
only  for  performance  of  duty  and  for  dis- 
charge of  his  obligations,  but  also  for  his  con- 
cept of  those  duties  and  responsibilities.  Most 
of  us  go  through  life  doing  what  others  ex- 
pect of  us.  The  highest  type  of  service  is 
given  by  him  who  does  what  he  expects  of 
himself. 

"For    Not    in    the    clamor    of    the    crowded 

street, 
"Not    in    the    shouts    and    plaudts    of    the 

throng, 
"But  in  ourselves,  are  triumph  and  defeat." 

And  surely,  In  that  context,  Dutch  has  ex- 
perienced triumph.  And  because  of  him,  and 
because  of  what  he  is,  and  "because  of  what 
he  stands  for.  we  are  all  the  richer. 

Just  as  our  first  panel  this  evening  intro- 
duced us  to  the  proud  parents  of  a  fine  fam- 
ily, so  too  does  this — our  llnal  photograph. 
And  indeed  we  have  saved  the  best  until 
last.  For  in  Wilma  and  Dutch,  we  see  per- 
sonified the  qualities  of  mutual  strength 
and  love  which  have  seen  them  through  the 
early,  difficult  years,  the  hatards  of  a  career 
In  law  enforcement,  the  viVid  memories  of 
many  a  phone  call  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  growth  and  education  of  an 
active,  talented  trio  of  young  men,  and 
finally — the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  it  was  all  worthwhile,  and  to- 
night— the  visible  proof  that  indeed  it  was — 
for  who  among  us  could  gaze  upon  that 
family  table  and  not  be  eavlous  of  Wilma 
and  Dutch,  surrounded  as  tkey  are  by  every- 
one— and  by  everything — that  really  matters 
in  life. 

And  in  honoring  Dutch  this  evening,  we 
honor  WUma  as  weU— for  together  they  have 
shared  both  happiness  and  disappointment, 
achievement  and  frustration.  They  have  in- 
deed been  partners — and  I  might  add  that 
Wilma  has  never  been  accused  of  being  the 
silent  partner. 

And  many  a  partnership  memory  has  been 
awakened  this  evening — of  growing  up  to- 
gether in  Petal  uma,  where  they  were  high 
school  sweethearts — of  their  marriage  at  St. 
Vincent's  Church  forty-one  years  ago,  come 
June  24th  of  this  year.  This  was  shortly  after 
Dutch  bad  graduated  from  Banta  Clara  and 
obtained  his  teaching  credential.  But  in  those 
days.  Job  opportunities  for  a  young  prospec- 
tive teacher  were  no  better  than  they  are 
today.  So,  with  a  new  biJde  to  support. 
Dutch  returned  to  a  milk  route  which  he 
and  a  famous  horse  named  Queenle  had 
shared  during  his  high  schoi  days.  There  was 
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one  difference  now — It  is  reputed  that  Dutch 
delivered  milk  out  of  one  side  of  the  truck 
and  peddled  beer  out  of  the  other.  How- 
ever, fate  intervened,  ending  this  curious 
blend  of  bovine  and  barley,  so  we'll  never 
know  what  might  have  happened  had  this 
neighborhood  milkman  delivered  the  wrong 
product   to  the  wrong  c\istomer. 

We  have  already  heard  how  the  tragic  cir- 
cumstance of  Sheriff  Mike  Flohr's  death  re- 
sulted In  his  nephew's  entry  Into  a  career  in 
law  enforcement.  But  It  wns  interrupted 
briefly  by,  of  all  things,  the  election  returns. 
A  new  Sheriff  was  elected,  and  in  the  time- 
honored  tradition  of  those  pre-Civil  Service 
days,  the  new  broom  swept  out  the  entire 
office.  However,  the  County  Coroner  at  that 
time,  Pred  Young,  a  Healdsb\u-g  mortician, 
offered  Dutch  a  job,  and  one  of  the  lesser 
known  facts  about  the  life  or  Melvin  Flohr 
Is  that  he  actually  learned  tfce  trade  of  the 
embalmer.  Within  months,  a  vacancy  oc- 
curred in  the  office  of  the  Haaldsburg  Chief 
of  Police  and  in  the  summer  of  1939,  Dutch 
was  appointed  to  that  position. 

We  should  pause  at  this  point  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  man  named  Joseph  Berry.  As  Santa 
Rosas  City  Manager  in  1940,  he  found  him- 
self without  a  Police  Chief.  Gazing  north- 
ward through  the  prune  orchards,  he  beck- 
oned Dutch  back  to  Santa  Rosa,  his  biggest 
sellmg  point  no  doubt  being  the  $225 
monthly  salary  which  he  wa$  authorized  to 
offer.  And  Joseph  Berry  became  the  first  of 
ten  city  managers  under  whom  Dutch  was 
to  serve.  Longevity  has  always  been  a  trade- 
mark of  the  Flohr  famUy. 

The  years  went  by.  Dutch's  f amUy  grew  in 
size  and  fortunately  so  did  his  salary,  al- 
though at  a  much  slower  pade.  And  It  soon 
became  obvious  that  here  was  a  Chief  of 
Prtlce  who  not  only  was  coocerned  profes- 
sionally with  what  was  happening  in  Santa 
Rosa,  but  who  helped  see  to  It  himself  that 
what  was  happening  was  good.  For  Dutch 
became  involved  as  a  Klwanlan,  an  Elk,  a 
Knight  of  Columbus  and  a  Christmas  Seal 
Chairman,  but  always  and  everywhere,  he 
became  involved  with  kids.  No  Little  League 
season  ever  opened  without  the  Chief  of  Po- 
lice on  hand  to  throw  out  tlve  first  ball.  No 
football  awards  dinner  was  complete  without 
Dutch's  presence. 

Andy  Wallstrum  has  already  told  us  about 
the  pioneering  efforts  which  ctrrled  the  mes- 
sage to  a  whole  generation  of  youngsters: 
"Santa  Rosa's  policemen  are  your  friends — 
they're  not  too  busy  or  too  (Qmical;  they're 
here  to  help  you  and  not  to  hvirt  you."  And 
I  know  our  favorite  family  memory  of  our 
Chief  of  Police  is  that  of  the  man  at  the 
end  of  the  Pet  and  Doll  parade — In  what 
other  city  in  California — Indeed,  where  else 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  would  the  Chief 
of  Police  turn  up  to  serve  as  a  one-man  re- 
viewing stand  for  a  procession  of  little  pony- 
taUed  girls,  pet  hamsters,  Ruggedy  Annes', 
freckle-faced  boys  with  snakee  coiled  around 
their  arms,  harried  mothers,  doll  buggies,  St. 
Bernards,  and  even,  infrequently,  an  occas- 
ional incredulotis  father.  But  there  at  the 
end  of  the  line,  at  Fourth  aed  Mendocino, 
would  be  that  towering,  smiling,  authorita- 
tive figure — a  man  whom  kida  could  look  up 
to  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Time  does  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than 
make  mention  of  fascinating  sidelights — of 
early  football  playing  days  wl|h  the  Olympic 
Club  In  San  Francisco  and  with  the  Santa 
Rosa  Blue  Eagles;  of  time  volunteered  to 
coach  basketball  at  St.  Vmcents  and  as  ime 
coach  at  the  Junior  College;  qf  that  memor- 
able sprmg  day  In  1942  when  Tony  Oambogl 
became  Chief  of  Police  tat  two  hours.  In 
between  the  time  when  Dutdh  left  to  Join 
the  FBI  and  his  decision  that  he  didn't  want 
to  become  an  FBI  agent  after  all;  as  far  as 
I  know,  that  was  the  last  indecisive  moment 
in  his  adult  life;  and  by  the  way,  there  are 
still  a  few  people  In  Santa  Boea  who  are 
waitmg  for  him  to  return  t^e  going  away 
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presents  he  received  the  night  before  at  a 
farewell  party  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

As  a  law  enforcement  officer,  he  was  alert 
to  the  need  for  professional  improvement. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  Chiefs  of  Police  in 
Northern  California  to  be  accepted  for  sum- 
mer trainmg  at  the  FBI  Academy;  he  was  on 
the  founding  committees  which  planned  the 
In-Service  and  Pre-Service  Police  training 
programs  at  the  Santa  Rosa  Junior  College, 
and  he  was  quick  to  see  the  value  of  es- 
tablishing a  community  relations  unit  in 
the  police  department,  and  again,  was  the 
pioneer  in  Northern  California  in  bringing 
such  a  program  to  Santa  Rosa. 

I  would  conclude  with  a  few  words  ad- 
dressed   to    nine    very    important    people 

the   grandchildren   of   Wilma   and    Dutch 

ranging  from  Michelle,  the  oldest — to  Kim. 
right  In  the  middle  at  the  age  of  nine — and 
on  down  to  fotu'-year-old  Mike. 

You  boys  and  gh-ls  this  evening  have  been 
part,   along   with   all   of   us,   of  one   of   the 
most    wonderful    evenings    which    you    will 
ever  experience.  It's  been  wonderful  because 
you've  witnessed  and  have  experienced  an 
outpouring   of  respect  and  admiration  and 
affection  for  a  man  who  has  worked  hard, 
who  has  done  his  Job  well,  and  who  is  be- 
loved by  those  among  whom  he  has  worked. 
And  the  most  wonderful  thmg  of  all  is:  This 
man  is  your  grandfather.  Indeed,  In  him  you 
see  the  personification  of  those  words  which 
Shakespeare  placed  on  the  lips  of  Polonius: 
"This  above  all 
To  thine  ownself  be  true 
And  it  must  follow 
As  the  night  the  day 
Thou  can'st  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 


THE  TWO  KOREAS :  A  CRISIS 
BREWING 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday.  April  9.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
situation  between  North  and  South 
Korea  giving  the  world  such  hope  for  a 
lasting  peace  in  July  of  1972  when  the 
two  sides  were  negotiating  for  reunifica- 
tion, has  apparently  turned  sour  again 
and  threatens  the  stability  of  Asia. 

Barely  2  years  ago,  after  several  secret 
meetings  between  high  level  emissaries, 
the  north  and  south  issued  a  joint  state- 
ment that  they  would  seek  to  achieve 
reunification  through  independent  Kore- 
an efforts  without  being  subject  to  ex- 
ternal imposition  or  interference.  At  the 
same  time,  the  two  Korean  Red  Crosses 
began  discussing  the  possibUities  of  re- 
imiting  some  10  million  families  that  had 
been  separated  during  the  Korean  war. 

The  hopes  for  a  Korean  settlement, 
however,  have  apparently  dwindled.  The 
talks  broke  down  within  a  very  short 
time  when  the  two  sides  were  unable  to 
agree  on  the  direction  they  should  take. 
The  north  has  insisted  on  a  prompt  peace 
treaty,  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces 
from  the  south  and  mutual  troop  reduc- 
tions, while  the  south  had  wanted  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  exchanges  between 
the  two  areas  before  reaching  a  political 
settlement.  Each  was  wary  that  the 
other's  proposals  might  significantly  af- 
fect their  Internal  status  quo,  and  the 
south  was  particularly  worried  that  the 
withdrawal  of  American  troops— and 
U.N.  troops— might  leave  it  vulnerable 
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North  Korea  in  late  1972  took  the  issue 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  where  it  had  been  granted  ob- 
server status,  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  a 
U.N.  resolution  withdrawing  all  U.N. 
Command  Forces  from  the  area,  a  move 
that  caused  considerable  controversy. 
The  issue  was  temporarily  settled  when 
Henry  Kissinger,  then  Advisor  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  met  with  Premier 
Chou  En-lai  and  both  agreed  that  the 
two  Koreas  should  resume  discussions 
concerning  eventual  reunification. 

By  the  end  of  1972,  however,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  problem-ridden  discus- 
sions had  again  broken  down,  this  time 
over  the  kidnaping  of  a  South  Korean 
political  dissenter  named  Kim  Dae  Jung 
from  his  exile  in  Japan,  and  the  tighten- 
ing of  President  Park's  control  over  the 
south  by  the  imposition  of  martial  law. 

The  present  situation  between  the  two 
governments  in  very  near  open  hostility. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  reported  on 
March  28  of  this  year  that  tensions  are 
now  at  their  highest  point  since  1968 
and  the  capture  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo.  On 
February  15,  the  north  attacked  two 
South  Korean  fishing  vessels,  sunk  one, 
and  captured  the  other.  Just  recently, 
the  north  began  threatening  to  take  over 
five  small  Islands  off  the  west  coast  of 
the  Korean  peninsula,  and  earlier  this 
year  its  delegates  to  a  routine  Military 
Armistice  Commission  meeting  declared 
the  north's  claims  to  territorial  water 
surrounding  the  five  islands,  and  de- 
manded the  Park  government  seek  per- 
mission each  time  its  ferry  boats  enter 
the  area. 

The  chances  of  renewed  fighting  ap- 
pear serious.  The  north  has  improved 
the  capabilities  of  its  navy  and  air  force 
since  the  discussions  broke  down,  and 
South  Korean  Premier  Kim  has  said 
rather  ominously  that  his  Government 
will  defend  those  islands  at  all  costs. 

To  further  complicate  the  situation, 
the  United  States  maintains  some  43,000 
troops  in  South  Korea  and  effectively 
controls  the  South  Korean  armed  forces 
through  the  U.N.  Command.  The  islands 
are  legally  the  responsibility  of  the  U.N. 
according  to  the  1953  Armistice  Agree- 
ment, and  therefore  the  possibility  of 
U.S.  involvement  if  the  islands  are  at- 
tacked appears  imminent.  I  have  in- 
serted below  a  copy  of  a  Los  Angeles 
Times  article  that  gives  further  detail 
on  the  state  of  tension  in  the  area. 

Very  significantly,  amid  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  Korea,  a  letter  from  the 
North  Korean  Supreme  People's  As- 
sembly address  to  the  U.S.  Congress  was 
broadcast  from  North  Korea  in  English. 
The  letter  has  not  received  much  notice 
in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  never- 
theless important  because  it  signals  a 
dramatic  change  in  the  North's  position 
on  peace  talks.  It  formally  proposes  di- 
rect negotiations  with  the  United  States 
for  a  peace  agreement.  Instead  of  the 
"Independently"  Korean"  efforts  it  was 
advocating  2  years  ago.  A  copy  of  the 
text  appears  below. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  view  of  the  po- 
tential explosiveness  of  the  situation  on 
the  Korean  peninsula,  both  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  bra|iches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment should  look  into  the  letter.  It  Is 
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certainly  in  our  interest  to  stop  any  fur- 
ther aggressive  activities  and  put  both 
sides  back  on  the  road  to  peace. 
The  articles  follow: 

Tensions  Rise  Again  Between  Two  Koreas 
After   Entente  Moves  Fail 
(By  Sam  Jameson) 
Seoul. — Less    than    two    years    ago   North 
and  South  Korea  surprised  the  world  by  an- 
nouncing    they     would    stop     hostUe    acts 
against  each   other,   cease  propaganda  and 
seek  to  negotiate  their  differences  m  an  at- 
tempt to  reunify  the  Korean  nation. 

Today,  hostility  and  propaganda  have  re- 
turned and  governmental  talks  have  fallen 
into  a  stalemate. 

Tensions  have  risen,  if  not  yet  to  a  fever, 
at  least  to  the  highest  point  since  the  1968- 
69  period  when  North  Korea  staged  an  un- 
successful raid  on  President  Park  Chung 
Hees  Blue  House  in  Seoul,  seized  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo  and  shot  down  a  U.S.  Navy  recon- 
nalsance  plane  over  open  seas. 

An  unprecedented  call  made  by  North  Ko- 
rean Foreign  Minister  Ho  Dam  Monday  for 
direct  negotiations  with  the  United  States — 
excluding  Seoul — to  revise  the  1953  Korean 
Armistice  Agreement  into  a  peace  treaty 
was  hardly  calculated  to  please  Park. 

Indeed  the  proposal  appeared  to  wipe  out 
the  July  4,  1972,  agreement  with  the  south 
that  the  two  halves  of  Korea  would  seek  to 
achieve  reunification  "through  independent 
Korean  efforts  without  being  subject  to  ex- 
ternal  imposition  or  interference." 

Even  before  the  March  25  proposal.  South 
Koreans  professed  outright  alarm  over  the 
new  tensions. 

Park  issued  what  he  called  "a  serious 
warning"  to  the  north  March  1,  saying  the 
south  "would  never  tolerate"  another  provo- 
cation such  as  the  north's  Feb.  15  attack  on 
two  South  Korean  fishing  boats.  In  which 
one  of  the  boats  was  sunk  and  the  other 
seized. 

Premier  Kim  Chong  Pil  declared  March  7, 
that  "we  have  been  patient  (for  the  last  21 
years)  but  there  Is  a  limit  to  one's  patience 
Foreign  Minister  Kim  Dong  Jo  said  the 
posslbUlty  of  hostilities  had  risen  "to  some 
extent." 

While  some  of  the  south's  expressed  con- 
cern undoubtedly  was  bemg  used  to  Justify 
Imposition  of  Park's  authoritarian  rule  at 
home,  American  officials  shared  at  least  a 
sense  of  mounting  tension  with  their  allies 
"With  tensions  this  high.  It's  very  easy  to 
have  military  Incidents,"  one  of  them  said 
not  for  attribution. 

Even  before  North  Korea  last  October  be- 
gan menactog  five  small  islands  off  the  west 
coast,  WUliam  P.  Clements,  U.S.  deputy  sec- 
retary of  defense,  declared  that  a  North 
Korean  mUltary  buUdup  had  Increased  the 
"threat  of  war"  on  the  Korean  Penhisula. 

American  experts  say  Clements  went  too 
far  In  using  the  word  "threat." 
One  fact  does  stand  out.  however. 
"Kim  II  Sung   (North  Korea's  President) 
has  Increased  his  options  In  the  last  year  ' 
one  military  official  said. 

The  North  Koreans  now  appear  to  have  be- 
gun testing  at  least  one  of  those  options 
Beginning  last  October,  North  Korean  patrol 
boats  started  crossing  for  the  first  time  an 
unofficial  patrol  limit  that  had  been  set  by 
the  American  commander  of  UJJ.  forces  af- 
ter the  1953  Korean  war  armistice. 

The  patrol  boundary  was  fixed  as  the 
northern  limit  for  operations  by  South  Ko- 
rean boats,  not  as  a  restriction  on  North 
Korean  boats  coming  south — "but  they  ac- 
cepted  it  when  they  didn't  have  the  power 
to  challenge  It,"  one  military  official  said. 
In  November,  for  the  first  time.  North  Ko- 
reans patrolled  Into  the  three-mUe  territorial 
waters  of  the  islands  themselves.  Then,  on 
Dec.  1,  to  a  Military  Armistice  Commission 
meeting,  North  Korea  declared  Its  claim  to 
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territorial  waters  around  the  Islands  them- 
selves. 

The  nortb  also  demanded  that  South  Ko- 
rea seek  pennlsskm  each  time  It  wlabsd  to 
send  military  craft  or  ferry  t>o«ts  to  the 
Islands  populated  by  16,000  fanners  and 
flsbermen — but  so  far  has  not  acted  to  en- 
force the  demand.  The  American  armistice 
ccmmlsslon  delegate  rejected  it  outright. 

Should  the  north  cut  the  Islands  off  or 
seize  them  outright,  chances  of  major  fight- 
ing appear  strong. 

Premier  Kim  told  this  reporter  the  south 
would  "defend  those  islands  at  all  costs." 
The  United  States,  which  maintains  an  al- 
located 43,000  troops  In  Korea  and  holds  op- 
erational control  of  the  Korean  armed  forces 
through  the  UJi.  command,  would  then  oome 
Into  the  picture  directly. 

Tb*  danger  is  a  real  one,  an  American  mili- 
tary offlcial  said,  because  the  North  Koreans 
now  have  the  military  might  to  pull  off  a 
seizure  of  the  ♦^'wnfls 

Adding  to  the  potential  of  the  Islands  t)e- 
comlng  a  focal  point  for  conflict  Is  the  fact 
that  the  only  legal  status  they  have  was 
gained  in  the  1BS3  armistloe  agreement, 
which  assigned  their  control  to  the  UJf. 
forces.  South  Korea  Itself  never  signed  the 
armistice  agreement  and  a  vote  In  the  United 
Nations  to  abolish  the  American-operated 
UJf.  command  in  Korea  could  leave  the 
south  without  a  legal  claim. 

North  Korea's  propooal  Monday  for  direct 
peace  treaty  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  appeared  to  heighten  the  South 's  con- 
cern over  this  legalistic  formality  in  as  much 
as  Pyongyang  Included  a  demand  for  aboli- 
tion of  the  UJf.  command  In  Its  bid  to 
Washington. 

Although  the  south  has  controlled  the  Is- 
lands— Paengyong,  Taecbong.  Sochong.  Ton- 
pyong  and  U  Island — since  Korea  was  divided 
by  American  and  Soviet  forces  In  1946.  North 
Korea  has  claimed  a  la-mUe  Umlt  for  all 
of  its  territorial  waters. 

All  of  the  Islands  fall  at  least  partly  within 
12  miles  of  the  North  Korean  coast. 

A  year  ago.  when  the  north  reverted  to  a 
poUcy  of  boatUlty  and  propaganda  toward 
the  soath  after  Park  set  himself  up  as  an 
aattioritarlan  leader  during  a  period  of  mar- 
tial law,  the  north's  western  navy  didn't 
exist. 

Sinoe  then,  the  north  has  received  at  least 
five  subtnaxines,  19  mlsslle-carrylng  vessels 
and  nnspeelfled  numbers  of  torpedo  boats 
and  deetrojwrs  frt»n  the  Soviet  Union,  Gen. 
Han  Bblnn.  chairman  of  Korea's  Joint  chiefs 
of  staff,  aald  in  an  interview. 

A  buildup  of  North  Korea's  air  force  also 
has  alarmed  the  south  and  at  least  attracted 
the  attention  of  U.S.  military  officials. 

Whereas  the  north  had  for  years  been 
forced  to  rely  on  the  Korean  war-vintage 
lao-lS  and  MIO-17  aircraft  as  the  mainstay 
of  its  air  force,  the  numbers  of  the  modem 
MIO-19  and  MIO-21  Jets  in  operation  now 
constitute  about  a  third  of  the  north's  total 
planes.  Gen.  Han  said.  About  three  squadrons 
of  Soviet  IL  30-A  bombers  also  have  Joined 
the  North  Korean  air  force,  he  added. 

Neither  Han  nor  American  ofllclals  would 
dlscloae  how  many  modern  F5-E  Freedom 
fighters  the  south  has,  but  Americans  con- 
ceded that  th«  now  ancient  F-66  remained 
the   mainstay  of  the  south's  air  force. 

The  Freedom  Fighter  Is  considered  roiighly 
the  equivalent  of  a  MIO-21. 

Overall,  the  north  was  believed  to  have 
a  2-to-l  superiority  in  the  air  over  the  south, 
even  with  U.S.  air  forces  stationed  In  Korea 
itself  thrown  in. 

Kim  II  Sung  also  has  upset  the  uneasy  air 
picture  by  building  a  host  of  new  air  bases, 
most  of  them  located  Just  north  of  the  de- 
mnitarlaed  zone.  The  moves  not  only  give  the 
north's  air  force  a  longer  range  of  potential 
operation  over  the  south's  territory  but  vir- 
tually wipe  out  the  chance  of  any  wariUng 
in  case  of  an  attack. 

"With  a  pattern  of  North  Korean  aircraft 
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landing  and  taking  oS  20  miles  from  the  de- 
militarized sone  having  been  established  as 
a  dally  routine,  we  would  have  no  warning 
until  an  aircraft  actually  enters  the  OBiZ," 
an  American  source  said. 

U.S.  military  aid  to  modernize  the  South 
Korean  air  force  Is  being  given  "top  priority," 
one  American  said. 

A  flve-year  $1.5  bUlion  modernization  pro- 
gram the  United  States  promised  to  complete 
by  June.  1975,  however,  has  not  been  given 
top  priority  by  Congress.  At  the  moment, 
It  is  only  slightly  more  than  half  completed — 
or  about  two  years  behind  schedule,  an 
American  source  conceded. 

"The  modernization  program  was  to  have 
been  Implemented  without  fall  but  It  has 
not  progressed  as  scheduled."  Han  said.  "This 
is  the  most  important  problem  now." 

On  the  ground,  the  south  has  maintained 
its  relative  strength  vls-a-vls  the  north  de- 
spite new  weaponry  provided  the  Pyongyang 
government  by  both  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Gen.  Han,  however,  said  the  north  has  been 
beeflng  up  its  1.4  mlllion-aian  Red  Guard 
"people's  mlUtla"  and  is  capable  of  mobiliz- 
ing overnight  23  divisions  to  augment  its 
47,000-man  standing  armed  forces. 

The  south,  by  comp>arlson,  maintains  600.- 
000  troops  iu  all  of  its  armed  forces  and  has 
a  poorly  trained  militia  at  more  than  a 
million: 

Americans  say  the  south  needs  no  help 
from  the  United  States  on  the  ground.  Yet 
the  U.S.  Army  still  maintains  some  33.000 
soldiers  here.  The  other  10,000  Americans  are 
In  the  Air  Force. 

VS.  officials  say  that  the  question  of  re- 
moving the  last  American  Army  division  from 
Korea  has  not  been  linked  to  completion 
of  the  modernization  program.  Withdrawal  of 
the  groutul  troops,  while  tetainlng  a  sig- 
nlflcant  American  force  preeence,  has  been 
debated  since  at  least  1970. 

Each  year  since  then,  the  Pentagon  has 
announced  that  the  43.000-man  allocation 
for  troop  strength  in  Korea  would  be  re- 
tained at  least  Tor  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
The  "annual  announcement"  covering  the 
period  ttirough  June,  1075,  was  made  early 
this  month. 

The  ground  troops — certain  to  be  among 
the  first  to  come  under  an  attack  from  the 
north — are  regarded  largely  as  a  political 
symbol  of  the  American  tommltment  to 
South  Korea  by  the  United  States  Itself,  as 
well  as  by  both  the  north  and  the  south. 
The  actual  VS.  strength  13  believed  to  be 
below  the  allocation. 

Why,  after  the  seeming  breakthrou^  to- 
ward peace  announced  by  the  north  and 
south  July  4,  1972,  the  situation  has  de- 
teriorated so  badly   Is  hard  to  say. 

Some  observers  believe  that  Kim  II  Sung 
agreed  to  open  contacts  with  the  Seoul  gov- 
ernment to  Improve  his  Image  internationally 
and  deal  the  south  setbacks  through  a  diplo- 
matic route. 

Others  see  Park  as  having  agreed  to  it  to 
create  a  pretext  for  declaring  martial  law 
and  rewriting  the  Korean  coOBtitutlon  to  give 
him  an  indefinite  term  in  office. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  the  new  ten- 
sions, one  top  American  here  Insisted  that 
no  indication  existed  that  the  north  was 
preparing  for  an  attack. 

"The  north's  buildup  htm  been  going  on 
over  a  period  of  time — not  Just  In  the  last 
year — and  there  Is  no  fundamental  change 
in  the  military  situation,"  Ifcls  source  said. 

This  official  said  he  thought  the  north, 
looking  at  the  political  discontent  that  was 
rising  against  Park  last  fall  until  he  out- 
lawed all  dissent  Jan.  8,  wai  going  through 
lU  own  "testing  period"  of  the  south's 
stablUty. 

That  period,  he  said.  prol»bly  would  last 
until  the  end  of  May — coinciding  with  what 
was  regarded  as  a  "testing  period"  of  Park's 
strength  versus  possible  student  uprisings. 

This  official  admitted  that  his  view  of  the 
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north  testing  Park  was  based  on  theory,  not 
intelligence  reports. 


Ho  Tam  Proposes  Peacs  AgUxment  Wrrn 
Uireixo  States 

Ptongtano,  Mar.  25. — We  formally  pro- 
pose the  United  States  of  America  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  replacing  the  existing 
military  armistice  agreement  with  a  peace 
agreement. 

Deputy  Ho  Tam,  vice-premier  of  the  Ad- 
ministration Council  and  foteign  minlste'. 
declared  this  In  his  report  "On  the  creation 
of  perrequisites  for  the  removal  of  tension 
In  Korea  arm  promotion  of  the  countrv  s 
independent  and  peaceful  reuliiflcatlon,"  the 
third  Item  on  the  agenda,  at  the  fourth  day 
meeting  of  the  third  session  of  the  Fifth 
Supreme  People's  Assembly.  He  said  that  to 
create  prerequisites  for  the  clearance  of  ten- 
sion in  Korea,  the  removal  of  external  fac- 
tors obstructive  to  the  independent  reuni- 
fication of  Korea  and  the  Independent  solu- 
tion of  the  reunification  of  Korea  and  the 
Independent  solution  of  the  reunification 
question  between  the  Koreans,  the  question 
of  signing  a  peace  agreement  must  be  solved 
directly  with  the  United  States,  the  party 
concerned  which  has  its  troojW  stationed  in 
South  Korea,  holds  the  whole  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  armed  forces  and  signed  the 
armistice  agreement. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  fdllowlng  points 
must  be  Included  in  a  peace  {agreement: 

First,  both  sides  shall  pledge  to  each  oth- 
er not  to  Invade  the  other  sid*  and  shall  re- 
move all  the  danger  of  direct  armed  conflict; 
the  United  States  shall  be  obliged  not  to 
instigate  the  South  Korean  authorities  to 
the  war  provocation  maneuvers  and  fascist 
repression  of  the  South  Korean  people  or 
patronize  them,  not  to  obstruct  the  north 
and  the  south  of  Korea  In  reunifying  the 
country  Independently  and  peacefully  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  north-south  Joint  state- 
ment and  not  to  interfere  In  afty  form  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Korea. 

Secondly,  the  two  sides  shall  discontinue 
arms  reinforcement  and  arms  race  and  stop 
introducing  any  weapons,  combat  equipment 
and  war  supplies  Into  Korea. 

Thirdly,  the  berets  of  the  "tXnlted  Nations 
Forces"  shall  be  taken  off  the  foreign  troops 
stationed  In  South  Korea  aqd  they  all  be 
withdrawn  at  the  earliest  possible  date  along 
with  all  their  weapons. 

Fourthly,  Korea  shall  not  be  made  a  mili- 
tary base  or  operational  bast  of  any  for- 
eign country  after  the  witbdrawal  of  all 
foreign  troops  from  South  Korea. 

If  a  peace  agreement  coatalnlng  these 
points  Is  concluded  betwen  our  republic  and 
the  United  States  of  America  aiul  the  exist- 
ing military  armlstlc  agreemeait  Is  replaced 
with  It,  the  basic  factcx-  fraught  with  the 
danger  of  new  war  in  our  cexintry  will  be 
eradicated,  the  military  confrontation  be  re- 
moved and  the  tension  between  the  north 
and  the  south  be  practically  eased.  To  sign 
a  peace  agreement  between  us  and  the  umt- 
ed  States  and  replace  the  Korean  Armistice 
Agreement  with  It  will  be  bu  important 
measure  in  creating  favourable  conditions 
for  the  attainment  of  a  durable  peace  In  Ko- 
rea and  the  Independent  and  peaceful  reso- 
lution of  the  Korean  question  and,  further- 
more, will  make  a  great  contrlbnition  to  guar- 
anteeing peace  and  security  iq  Asia  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  This  fully  oonforms  with 
the  Interests  of  the  American  people,  too. 

In  the  report  Vice-Premier  and  Foreign 
Minister  Ho  Tam  said:  Ever  tince  the  very 
day  the  country  was  disected  our  party  and 
the  government  of  our  republic,  acting  upon 
the  basic  line  of  national  reunification  laid 
down  by  the  respected  and  keloved  le.<Mler 
Comrade  Kim  II -song,  have  laade  every  ef- 
fort for  the  achievement  of  the  independ- 
ent and  peaceful  reunification.  Especially, 
they  have  striven  hard  to  rentove  the  state 
of  military  confrontation  and  ease  the  ten- 
sion— a  problem  of  primary  Importance  In 
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creating  favourable  conditions  for  the  peace- 
ful reunification  of  the  country. 

Vice-Premier  Ho  Tam  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  the  South  Korean  authorities  have 
turned  down  all  the  proposals  put  forward 
by  the  government  of  the  republic  and  Inten- 
Blfled  war  preparations,  persisting  in  their 
splitting  maneuvres.  He  went  on:  The  whole 
course  of  the  dialogue  between  the  north 
and  the  south  showed  that  tension  cannot  be 
removed  nor  can  peace  be  consolidated  In 
Korea  as  long  as  the  VS.  troops  remain  in 
South  Korea  and  that  the  South  Korean  au- 
thorities have  neither  intention  nor  capacity 
to  solve  this  question. 

If  the  armistice  agreement  is  to  be  replaced 
with  a  peace  agreement  under  the  present 
condition.  It  is  right  and  proper  to  settle  the 
question  between  the  parties  concerned 
which  hold  real  power  to  guarantee  it  with 
certainty,  that  is,  between  the  Democratic 
People's  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  Korean  Armistice  Agreement  signed 
in  July  1953,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  is 
an  agreement  on  mlUtary  armistice.  It  can- 
not guarantee  a  durable  peace.  Today  when  a 
long  period  has  passed  since  its  signing,  the 
armistice  agreement  Itself  has  already  be- 
come outdated  and  it  is  unsulted  to  the  real- 
ity in  many  respects.  Accordingly,  it  stands 
out  as  a  matured  requirement  that  brooks 
no  longer  delay  today  to  replace  the  Korean 
Armistice  Agreement  with  a  peace  agreement. 

We  consider  that  Panmunjom,  where  the 
contacts  between  the  two  sides  take  place 
now.  is  proper  for  the  venue  to  discuss  the 
question  and  a  third  country  will  also  do,  If 
the  two  sides  agree. 

In  light  of  the  Importance  of  the  question 
to  be  solved.  It  Is  advisable  to  form  the  dele- 
gations of  the  two  sides  to  participate  in  the 
discussion  of  the  question  vrith  delegation  of 
a  rank  higher  than  those  of  the  Korean  Mili- 
tary Armistice  Commission. 

If  the  present  authorities  of  the  United 
States  truly  want  peace  in  Korea  and  the 
peaceful  solution  of  the  Korean  question, 
not  in  empty  talk,  they  should  accept  our 
realistic  proposal  for  replacing  the  Korean 
Armistice  Agreement  with  a  peace  agreement 
and  come  out  to  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion with  sincerity. 


Letteb  to  U.S.  Congress 
Pyonotang,  Mar.  25.— "Letter  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America"  was 
adopted  at  the  fourth-day  sitting  of  the  third 
session  of  the  Fifth  Supreme  People's  Assem- 
bly held  today.  Follows  the  full  text  of  the 
letter: 

Letter  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

The  third  session  of  the  Fifth  Supreme 
People's  Assembly  of  the  Democratic  People's 
Republic  of  Korea,  having  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  creating  prerequisites  to  the  removal 
of  tension  In  Korea  and  the  acceleration  of 
the  country's  independent  and  peaceful  re- 
unification, sends  this  letter  to  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

All  the  Korean  people  and  the  peace-loving 
people  the  world  over  were  greatly  stirred  up 
by  the  bright  prospects  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  In  Korea  and  the  settlement  of  her 
reunification  problem,  when  the  north-south 
Joint  statement  was  made  public  In  July  1072. 
But  today,  after  the  lapse  of  almost  two  years 
since  then,  developments  in  Korea  have  been 
quite  the  opposite  to  what  the  people  had 
expected. 

Tension  seemed  to  be  relaxed  temporarUy, 
but  It  has  been  aggravated  again.  Only  mUi- 
tary  confrontation  and  war  danger  have  dally 
been  Increasing,  Instead  of  prospects  for 
peaceful  reunification. 

The  prevailing  situation  naturally  causes 
apprehension  of  the  people  of  the  world  and 
urgently  demands  that  we  adt^t  proper 
measures  for  meeting  the  situation.  The  Su- 
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preme  Pec^le's  Assembly  of  the  Democratic 
People's  Republic  of  Korea  still  firmly  l>e- 
lieves  that  for  the  prevention  of  a  war  danger 
and  removal  of  tension  in  Korea  and  the 
promotion  of  her  pe<u%ful  reunlflcaUon,  it  is 
necessary,  first  of  all,  to  eliminate  the  mili- 
tary confrontation  between  the  north  and 
the  south.  In  fact,  under  the  condition  of 
huge  armed  forces  standing  opposed  to  each 
other  as  it  is  today,  it  is  Impossible  to  suc- 
cessfully solve  any  problems,  big  and  small, 
which  are  related  to  the  peaceful  reunifica- 
tion of  Korea. 

Ever  since  the  armistice  in  Korea  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Democratic  People's  Republic 
of  Korea  has  put  forward  time  and  again  va- 
rious reasonable  prt^osals  such  as  proposals 
for  the  reduction  of  armaments  and  the  con- 
clusion of  a  peace  agreement,  as  a  step  for 
converting  the  armistice  into  a  durable  peace. 
Even  after  the  start  of  the  dialogue  between 
the  north  and  the  south  of  Korea,  we  pre- 
sented the  elimination  of  the  north-south 
military  confrontation  as  a  question  to  be 
settled  before  everything  else. 

If  any  of  our  peaceful  proposals  had  been 
put  into  practice,  a  durable  peace  would  have 
been  ensured  in  Korea  and  tension  as  we  see 
today  would  have  not  been  aggravated  again. 
The  South  Korean  authorities,  however,  have 
not  responded  to  our  proposals  for  the  stop- 
page of  the  reinforcement  of  armed  forces 
and  arms  drive,  the  reduction  of  the  armies 
and  armaments,  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops  and  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  agree- 
ment, but  have  pushed  forward  war  prepara- 
tions. 

Backed  by  the  United  States,  the  South 
Korean  authorities  have  only  implored  the 
prolonged  presence  of  the  U.S.  troops  in 
South  Korea  and  deliberately  aggravated  the 
relations  between  the  north  and  the  south, 
incessantly  clamoring  about  the  fictitious 
"threat  of  southward  aggression"  in  an  at- 
tempt to  oppose  the  country's  reunification 
and  repress  the  South  Korean  pec^le. 

With  a  view  to  cloaking  such  acts  of  theirs, 
recently  the  South  Korean  authorities  came 
out  with  what  they  call  a  "non-aggression 
pact."  But  it  is  well  known  to  the  world  that 
it  is  not  the  South  Korean  authorities  but 
the  U.S.  conunander  who  holds  the  prerog- 
ative of  supreme  command  of  the  army  In 
South  Korea  today.  The  South  Korean  au- 
thorities who  do  not  have  the  prerogative  of 
supreme  command  of  the  army  propose  to 
conclude  a  "nonaggresslon  pact"  while  leav- 
ing the  VS.  troc^s  to  stay  on  In  South  Korea. 
This  is  an  empty  talk  without  any  guarantee 
of  peace  and  accordingly,  is  not  worth  dis- 
cussing at  all. 

It  is  the  United  States  that  has  encour- 
aged the  South  Korean  authorities  In  all 
their  acts  to  turn  down  our  independent  and 
peace-loving  proposals  unconditionally.  Even 
after  the  dialogue  started  between  the  north 
and  south  of  Korea,  the  United  States  has 
increased  the  military  aid  and  armed  support 
to  South  Korea,  saying  that  the  dialogue 
should  be  backed  up  by  the  armed  forces, 
and  has  frequently  committed  provocations 
against  the  northern  half  of  the  republic, 
staged  war  exercises  and  perpetrated  espio- 
nage acts  by  sendtog  high-speed,  high-alti- 
tude  reconnaissance  planes  and  thus  has  In- 
tensified tension  ceaselessly. 

We,  therefore,  consider  that  the  responsi- 
bUity  for  the  faUiu-e  In  Korea's  reunification 
and  for  the  current  tension  and  danger  of 
war  In  Korea  rests  chiefly  with  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment authorities. 

It  is  becoming  Increasingly  evident  that 
as  long  as  the  VS.  troops  remain  in  South 
Korea  it  Is  Impossible  to  remove  tension  and 
consolidate  peace  In  Korea  and  that  the 
South  Korean  authorities  have  no  Intention 
and  ability  at  all  to  solve  this  problem.  The 
reality  calls  for  concluding  a  peace  agree- 
ment dlrecUy  with  the  United  States  which 
stations  its  troops  in  South  Korea  and  holds 
the  prerogative  of  supreme  conunand  of  all 
the  forces,  in  order  to  create  prerequisites 
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for  removing  tension  in  Korea,  eliminatlni: 
the  external  factors  obstructing  Korea's  in- 
dependent and  peaceful  reunification  and  fo: 
enabling  the  Korean  people  to  solve  th«i 
reunification  problem  independently  b;} 
themselves.  '  I 

The  Chinese  People's  Volunteers  withdreJ 
from  Korea  long  ago.  and  not  the  troops  o} 
the  "UN  Forces"  but  the  U.S.  troops  remaiii 
there.  Undet  this  condition,  the  Democratic! 
People's  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  United 
States,     the     signatories     to     the     Koreai^ 
Armistice  Agreement,  are  the  virtual  partiei 
concerned.  At  present   the  armistice  agreel 
ment  Itself  has  become  already  outdated  anri 
does  not  conform  to  the  reality  in  many  re 
spects.  To  replace  the  armistice  agreemen 
with   a  peace  agreement  brooks  no  furthe 
delay. 

The    Supreme    People's    Assembly   of    tht. 
Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea  con-j 
sider  that  a  peace  agreement  to  be  concluded 
with  the  United  States  of  America  may  in 
elude  the  following  points: 

Firstly,  both  sides  shall  pledge  to  each 
other  not  to  invade  the  other  side  and  shall 
remove  all  the  danger  of  direct  armed  con- 
flict; the  United  States  shall  be  obliged  not 
to  instigate  the  South  Korean  authorities  to 
the  war  provocation  manoeuvres  and  fascist 
repression  of  the  South  Korean  people  or 
patronize  them,  not  to  obstruct  the  north 
and  the  south  of  Korea  in  reunifying  the 
country  independently  and  peacefully  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  north-south  Joint  state- 
ment and  not  to  interfere  in  any  form  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Korea. 

Secondly,  the  two  sides  shall  discontinue 
arms  reinforcement  and  arms  race  and  stop 
introducing  any  weapons,  combat  equipment 
and  war  supplies  into  Korea. 

Thirdly,  the  berets  of  the  "United  Nations 
Forces"  shall  be  taken  off  the  foreign  troops 
stationed  in  South  Korea  and  they  all  be 
withdrawn  at  the  earliest  possible  date  along 
with  all  their  weapons. 

Fourthly,  Korea  shall  not  be  made  a 
mlUtary  base  or  operational  base  of  any  for- 
eign country  after  the  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  troops  from  South  KcH-ea. 

The  Supreme  People's  Assembly  of  the 
Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea  for- 
mally proposes  that  talks  be  held  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  agreement  between 
the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  with  the 
above-mentioned  points  as  a  premise.  The 
talks  may  be  held  at  Panmunjom  or  in  a 
third  country  by  delegates  of  a  higher  level 
than  those  to  the  Military  Armistice  Com- 
mission now  functioning  at  Panmunjom. 

The  relations  will  be  improved  between 
the  north  and  south  of  Korea  and  an  atmos- 
phere favorable  to  the  Independent  and 
peaceful  solution  of  the  reunification  prob- 
lem be  created,  when  the  question  of 
replacing  the  armistice  agreement  with  a 
peace  agreement  In  Korea  Is  settled  success- 
fully. Our  new  proposal  fiUly  accords  with 
the  Interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  world  peace  as  well. 

The  Supreme  People's  Assembly  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Korea  expects  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  U.S.  Government  authorities  will 
direct  serious  attention  to  our  new  peaceful 
proposal  and  make  an  affirmative  response 
to  this. 


11500  BANANAS  ON  PIKE'S  PEAK 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OP   CAUPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  AprU  9.  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  anU- 
surface  coal  mining  bill  passed  by  the  , 
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Senate  would  deprive  the  American  con- 
sumer of  38  billion  tona  of  coaL  Its  coun- 
terpart in  the  House.  HJL  11500,  is  being 
marked  up  by  the  Interior  Committee, 
seemingly  with  the  same  objective  in 
mind. 

Now,  how  much  is  38  billion  tons  of 
coal?  An  awful  lot.  Its  energy  equivalent 


equals  all  of  the  proved  oil  reserves  of 
Saudi  Arabia. 

For  the  Saudi  Oovemment  seriously  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  capping  every  oil 
well  In  its  kingdom  to  avoid  the  clutter 
of  drilling  rigs  would  be  as  ludicrous  as 
hauling  Antarctic  icebergs  to  its  deserts 
by  jet  freighters. 


SimUarly,  for  H.R.  11500  to  throw 
away  38  billion  tons  of  coal  make  as  much 
sense  as  trying  to  grow  bananas  on 
Pike's  Pealt 

If  we  blow  the  whistle  «n  environ- 
mental extremists  we  can,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  have  this  energy  and  sen- 
sibly reclaim  strip  mined  lands,  too. 


SENATE— T^erf/iesrfa^^,  April  10,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  10  aon.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Jamxs  B.  Allxn, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


PRATKS 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray  today  in  the  words  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi: 

"Lord  make  us  instruments  of  Thy 
peace;  wha«  there  is  hatred,  let  us  sow 
love;  where  there  is  injury,  pardon; 
where  there  is  doubt,  faith;  where  there 
is  despair,  hope;  where  there  is  darkness, 
light;  and  where  there  is  sadness,  joy. 

"O  Divine  Master,  grant  that  we  may 
not  so  much  seek  to  be  consoled  as  to 
console;  to  be  imderstood,  as  to  under- 
stand; to  be  loved,  as  to  love;  for  it  is  in 
giving  that  we  receive,  it  is  in  pardoning 
that  we  are  pardoned,  and  it  Is  in  dying 
that  we  are  bom  to  eternal  life." 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Adapted. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  EASTLAirs) . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

vs.  Skmate, 
Pbxsidsmt  pro  tucpork, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  10, 1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Beliig  temporarUy  abaent  from  the  Senate 
on  offlcl&I  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Jaicbs  B. 
Alun.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

J  AUKS  O.  Eastuuid, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, AprU  9,  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTINO  PRESir«34T  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ttie  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Wendell  A.  Miles,  of  Mich- 
igan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  imder  the  Judiciary,  will  be 
stated. 


THE  JUDICIARY 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Wendell  A.  Miles, 
of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  western  district  of  Michigan. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  this 
nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  cf  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
restmied  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizee  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  . 


THOUGHTS  ON  HOLV  WEEK 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  Holy  Week  and  by  one  of  those  strange 
concatenations  of  the  calendar,  I  am  in- 
formed— although  I  am  not  certain  of 
tills — that  for  the  first  time  in  about  500 
years  the  celebration  of  Baster  by  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Rite  and  by  the  Chris- 
tian churches  of  other  faiths  coincide 
this  year  on  the  same  date.  So  that  Holy 
Thursday,  Good  Friday,  and  Easter  Sun- 
day are  celebrated  by  the  entire  Chris- 
tian world  at  the  same  tine. 

This  causes  one  to  hope  that  the  ef- 
forts of  peoples  around  the  world  for 
peace  may  meet  with  som«  success  and 
that  we  may,  somehow,  find  the  way  that 
leads  to  peace,  that  we  may  come  to  un- 
derstand what  are  the  common  aspira- 
tions of  all  manicind. 


Like  most  Members  of  Congress,  I 
have  visited  many  countries  and  I  have 
found  that  the  peoples  of  those  coimtries 
share  tliree  common  aspirations  and  this 
is  without  differentiation  as  to  ideology, 
geography,  or  race. 

First,  the  peoples  of  the  world  gen- 
erally dislike  their  government,  because 
it  is  of  the  nature  of  man  to  be  free  and 
to  resist  restraints,  however  benevolent. 

Second,  the  peoples  of  the  world  do 
not  like  to  pay  taxes,  becaus«  it  is  a  trait 
of  humankind  to  wish  to  retain  the  fruits 
of  one's  labors. 

Third,  the  peoples  of  the  world — all 
around  the  world — wherever  parents  are, 
wherever  children  are,  it  is  the  hope  of 
the  parents  tliat  their  children  will  en- 
joy a  better  way  of  life  than  did  they 
themselves. 

I  beUeve  that  if  people  can  share  com- 
mon aspirations,  common  suygings,  com- 
mon desires,  and  a  commonality  of  es- 
sential human  reaction,  th^n  it  would 
seem  to  me  that,  somehow,  we  can  find  a 
way  to  bring  together  these  aspirations 
into  a  common  searctiing  for  peace  and 
imderstanding,  for  toleranoe,  and  for 
love. 

I  hope  that  this  Holy  Week  will  be  an 
occasion  for  us  to  think  upon  these 
things  and  be  hopeful. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Amen. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINISS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oliio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Before  the  Senator 
starts,  may  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
transfer  to  the  Senator  fron}  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  the  time  allotted  to  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ECONOMIC  PSSPAWEDNESS  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  newest  Member  of  the  XT.S.  Senate, 
it  is  an  honor  for  me  to  deliver  my 
maiden  speech. 

There  are,  believe  me,  some  major  dis- 
advantages to  being  the  Senate's  most 
f resiiman  Member.  But  there  is  one  most 
important  asset. 

The  fresiiman  comes  to  Congress  with 
a  clear  eye  and  an  open  mind.  He  views 
the  Nation's  Capital  not  yet  ae  an  insider 
looking  out,  but  still  as  a  back-home 
citizen  looking  in.  From  this  perspective, 
this  is  what  I  see.  ] 

Wasliington  has  become  an  aloof 
sanctuary  that  contemplates  rather  than 
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creates,  that  ponders  rather  than  pro- 
duces, that  agonizes  rather  than  acts. 

The  people  back  home  feel  theh-  na- 
tional leaders  no  longer  understand  their 
problems,  no  longer  care  about  their 
needs,  no  longer  are  willing  to  take  bold 
action  in  their  behalf. 

More  tlian  any  scandal,  this  feeling  of 
neglect  is  the  underlying  cause  of  the 
loss  of  confidence  in  Government  that 
pervades  the  country  today.  And,  I  be- 
lieve, there  is  merit  to  this  citizen 
frustration. 

In  the  3  months  that  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  UJS.  Senate,  I  have  felt 
frustration  build  up  inside  me.  Some- 
thing is  lacking  in  these  hallowed  Halls. 
The  part  of  me  that  remains  a  back- 
home  citizen  looking  in  fails  to  detect  a 
sense  of  purpose,  a  sense  of  urgency  in 
our  deliberations  over  major  national 
issues.  The  pace  is  leisurely— inappro- 
priately so. 

We  have  become  an  elephantine  gov- 
ernment that  moves  clumsily  to  set 
policy  by  reacting  to  crises.  We  do  not 
stQ)  swiftly  to  seize  the  initiatives  of 
leadership.  If  a  fuel  shortage  develops, 
policy  is  formed  after  the  fact.  If  a  food 
shortage  develops,  again  policy  comes 
afterward.  If  unemployment  starts  to 
climb,  the  lines  must  grow  long  before 
action  comes. 

The  people  pay  a  terrible  price.  While 
we  discuss  what  to  do,  the  citizen  wastes 
hours  in  line  waiting  for  gas  that  is  too 
expensive,  he  must  pay  exorbitant  prices 
for  bsisic  foods  he  needs  to  keep  his 
family  from  going  himgry;  he  must  walk 
the  streets  looking  for  work. 

No  wonder  the  people  are  angry.  They 
have  a  right  to  be. 

I  believe  that  we,  their  representatives 
in  Washington,  have  an  irrevocable  ob- 
ligation to  provide  a  much  improved 
brand  of  public  service — one  that  brings 
to  the  task  of  poUcjnmaking  a  greater 
commitment  to  imperative  action.  Only 
then  can  we  rightfully  call  ourselves 
"leaders." 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Economic  Preparedness  Act 
of  1974, 

The  proposals  I  offer  are  the  first 
steps  in  what  must  be  a  continuing  ef- 
fort to  find  effective  answers  to  the 
worsening  economic  conditions  both  in 
my  home  State  of  Ohio  and  throughout 
the  Nation. 

If  enacted  by  Congress  smd  carried 
out  by  the  executive  branch,  my  eco- 
nomic preparedness  program  would  once 
again  put  Government  on  the  side  of  the 
people  in  ways  that  people  can  under- 
stand lower  food  and  gas  prices,  lower 
taxes  for  the  middle-income  wage  earn- 
er, more  jobs,  increased  industrial  pro- 
duction, and  a  mechanism  for  Insuring 
that  the  Nation  will  never  be  caught  un- 
prepared again. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  essential  that  we 
recognize  the  gravity  of  our  present  &io- 
nomic  situation. 

Although  the  American  economy  re- 
mains fundamentally  strong  and  resil- 
ient, its  ability  to  function  has  been  seri- 
ously undermined  by  an  incredible  series 
of  policy  errors  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. 

Freezes  and  phases,  we  have  learned, 
benefit  the  corporations  at  the  expense 
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of  the  wage  earner.  Soaring  fuel  prices 
benefit  the  oil  companies  at  the  expense 
of  the  homeowner  and  the  motorist.  Ex- 
travagant exports  benefit  foreign  gov- 
ernments at  the  expense  of  the  family 
market  basket.  High  Interest  rates  bene- 
fit the  bankers  at  the  expense  of  the 
home  buyer.  Budget  cutbacks  benefit  the 
Treasury  at  the  expense  of  the  needy  and 
unemployed. 

Yet,  what  do  we  get  from  the  Presi- 
dent? A  sense  of  urgency?  No.  A  new  eco- 
nomic program?  No.  Just  bland  reas- 
surance. "There  will  be  no  recession"  in 
1974,  Mr.  Nixon  declared  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message. 

We  need  only  survey  the  economic 
landscape  to  see  ample  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  The  truth  is  the  economy  is  hi 
deepening  trouble.  The  unemployed 
worker  knows  it.  The  wage  earner  knows 
it.  The  consumer  knows  it.  The  home- 
owner knows  it.  The  motorist  knows  it. 
Only  the  President,  mired  in  Watergate, 
refuses  to  recognize  reality. 

My  hcwne  State  of  Ohio  is  a  case  in 
point: 

Thirteen  labor  markets  in  Ohio,  in- 
cluding the  city  of  Cleveland,  are  cur- 
rently designated  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment as  areas  of  substantial  or  persist- 
ent unemployment. 

In  February,  the  performance  of  in- 
sured workers  drawing  unemployment 
checks  jumped  to  3.4  percent  from  less 
than  1  percent  last  fall. 

In  March.  114,058  people  filed  contin- 
uing unemployment  claims,  a  60-percent 
increase  over  a  year  earlier. 

In  the  greater  Cleveland  area,  new 
unemployment  claims  were  being  filed 
at  the  rate  of  3,000  a  week  in  February, 
twice  the  rate  of  a  year  earlier. 

In  northeast  Ohio,  a  factory  worker 
with  a  wife  and  two  children  lost  4.5 
percent  of  his  real  spendable  earnings 
in  the  past  12  months. 

In  Cleveland,  the  price  of  a  pound  of 
hot  dogs  clunbed  to  $1.25  in  January 
1974,  from  84  cents  a  year  earUer.  The 
price  of  a  half  gallon  of  milk  in  Cincin- 
nati reached  81  cents  in  March.  A  half 
dozen  eggs  in  Akron  cost  93  cents  in  Feb- 
ruary, up  from  -53  cents  In  mId-1973. 

Unfortunately,  Ohio  is  merely  reflec- 
tive of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Today  there  are  2  million  more  people 
out  of  work  than  when  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration took  office  hi  1969.  There  are 
now  4.8  million  unemployed. 

The  latest  report  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  predicts  that,  unless 
antirecession  measures  are  taken 
quickly,  unemployment  could  easily  ex- 
ceed 6  percent  in  the  second  half  of  this 
year. 

During  the  Nixon  administration's  5 
years,  the  cost  of  Uving  has  soared  nearly 
30  percent,  the  fastest  rate  of  increase  in 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

During  1973  alone,  consumer  prices 
jumf>ed  8.8  percent  and  continued  up- 
ward at  annual  rates  of  12  percent  in 
January  and  15.6  percent  in  February. 

Mr.  Nixon's  own  economists  now  ex- 
pect a  6-percent  decline  in  the  Nation's 
first  quarter  growth  rate,  in  contrast  to 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers'  fore- 
cast, just  a  few  months  ago.  of  a  modest 
decline  for  this  period. 

And,  in  direct  contradiction  of  the 


President's  optimism,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania's  prestigious  Wharton 
Econometric  Forecast,  on  March  1.  de- 
clared that  "the  U.S.  economy  Is  now 
in  recession." 

Obviously,  much  more  than  bland  re- 
assurance is  needed. 

What,  then,  should  be  done? 

Above  all,  we  must  provide  greater 
economic  security  for  the  average  work- 
ing family.  We  must  take  immediate 
steps  to  slow  down  the  inflationary  spiral 
in  the  cost  of  food  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts— the  chiief  sources  of  the  near  rec- 
ordbreaking  inflation  of  the  past  year. 
We  must  work  toward  achieving  a  more 
equitable  tax  structure.  Finally,  we  must 
reexamine  the  relationship  between 
government  policy  and  national  eco- 
nomic performance  to  offer  our  citizens 
a  lifestyle  other  than  a  rollercoaster 
ride  they  have  been  experiencing  from 
one  economic  crisis  to  another. 

In  short,  we  must  rebuild  national 
confidence. 

I  propose  the  following  program: 

FOOD 

Exports  must  be  curtailed  until  we 
take  care  of  our  at-home  needs  first. 

In  an  era  of  recurring  shortages,  the 
American  consumer  must  be  given  first 
claim  to  the  products  of  our  farms, 
rather  than  having  to  pay  higher  prices 
because  of  shortages  stemming  from  our 
swelling  shipments  of  food  overseas. 

Last  year  America  shipped  a  record 
$9.9  bilUon  of  foodstuffs  abroad — a  92- 
percent  increase  over  1972.  This  in- 
cludes the  massive  wheat  deal  with  the 
Russians  approved  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration that  increased  wheat  exports 
by  200  percent  and  left  America  facing  a 
possible  wheat  shortage  this  summer. 

Right  now,  more  of  our  wheat  and  rice 
is  shipped  abroad  than  is  kept  for  our 
own  tables.  Of  the  1973-74  wheat  crop, 
61  percent  has  been  sold  for  foreign  con- 
sumption. Of  the  rice  crop,  59  percent  is 
for  foreign  use,  including  25  percent 
being  given  to  Vietnamese  soldiers  imder 
the  food-for-peace  program. 

The  impact  of  such  huge  foreign  ship- 
ments on  the  American  market  basket 
has  been  devastating.  The  price  of  wheat 
has  soared,  driving  the  consumer  price 
of  cereal  and  bakery  products  up  26  per- 
cent through  the  end  of  1973.  The  price 
of  rice  climbed  more  than  110  percent 
over  the  past  13  months.  And,  the  price  of 
dry  beans,  another  large  export  item,  is 
162  percent  higher  than  in  January  1973. 
In  all,  food  prices  jumped  22  percent 
for  the  average  family  last  year.  This 
year  the  price  spiral  continues,  with  a 
30-percent  rise — at  an  annual  rate — re- 
corded in  February.  If  this  trend  con- 
tinues, food  will  take  an  increasingly 
biuxlensome  share  of  the  American  fam- 
ily's income. 

For  example,  a  family  of  four  earning 
$10,000  a  year  that  paid  25  percent  of  its 
income  for  food  as  recently  as  1972  may 
be  forced  to  pay  at  least  35  percent  by 
the  end  of  1974. 

There  is  one  other  alternative.  The 
American  family  could  eat  less.  Last  year 
many  families  did  just  that.  Food  ccn- 
sumption  fell  2  percent,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  meats  dropped  by  7  percent. 
I  believe  the  American  family  deserves 
a  more  reasonable  choice.  Food  prices 
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can  be  brought  down.  If  exiwrts  are  con- 
trolled. Therefore,  I  propose: 
-  First.  Creation  of  a  national  food  re- 
serve over  the  next  5  yearn  to  build  up  a 
1-year  supply  of  grahis  and  dry  beans 
through  a  variety  of  methods,  including 
direct  Oovemment  purchases  at  market 
prices; 

Second.  A  licensing  procedure  for  all 
exports  of  foodstuffs  both  to  control 
overseas  shipments  and  to  prevent  grain 
dealers  from  hoarding  to  reap  exorbitant 
profits;  and 

Third.  An  automatic  ban  on  further 
exports  when  the  total  supply  of  a  glvei^ 
grain  or  bean  falls  to  within  5  percent  of 
the  required  national  reserve  levels  for 
that  commodity. 

The  SecretWT  of  Agriculture  would  be 
required  to  supply  the  new  National 
Commodities  Survey  Office  that  I  am 
pr(^x)eing  to  be  created  in  the  General 
Accounting  OtQce  with  a  weekly  report 
on  the  status  of  the  U.S.  food  supply, 
including  a  listing  of  all  export  licenses 
granted  during  the  previous  7-day  pe- 
riod. 

To  Insure  equity  of  access  to  the  U.S. 
market,  no  foreign  country  would  be  al- 
lowed to  purchase  more  than  120  per- 
cent of  the  previous  years'  purchase 
without  a  public  hearing  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  new  National  Commodities  Sur- 
vey Office  that  I  propose  to  be  established 
in  the  General  Accounting  Office  is  de- 
signed to  provide  accurate  and  timely 
statistics  and  reports  on  strategic  com- 
modities and  resources,  such  as  food, 
petroleum,  alumhumi,  copper,  tin,  zinc, 
and  so  forth.  Authoritative  supply  fore- 
casts do  not  presently  exist,  and  the  lack 
of  such  inf(»ination  In  food  and  pe- 
troleum was  a  prime  factor  in  the  In- 
flation and  shortages  that  developed  In 
the  past  2  years.  This  coimtry  must  not 
be  caught  unprepared  again, 
on. 

The  oil  companies  mtist  bear  their  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  energy  shortage 
they  helped  to  create,  with  the  consent 
and  approval  of  the  Government. 

Now.  the  oil  corporations  are  profiteer- 
ing enormously — at  the  expense  of  the 
consumer.  Industry  profits  last  year 
doubled,  to  $20  billion,  while  consumer 
prices  of  gasoline,  home  heating  oil,  and 
liquid  propane  skyrocketed. 

Every  1-cent  increase  In  the  price  of 
gasoline  means  another  $1  billion  for  the 
oil  company  treasuries.  Tlie  petroleum 
industry  posaessea  such  enormous  wealth 
that  it  has  the  power  to  wrefik  havoc  on 
the  American  economy  at  will.  And.  with 
its  oet(H>us-llke  multinational  affilia- 
tions, the  power  extends  woildwlde. 

Tills  awesome  mlfl^t  must  be  contain- 
ed. The  Bnergency  Energy  Act  that  I 
coeponioc«d  along  with  others  would 
have  roDed  back  fuel  prices  and  fixed 
ceilings  on  than.  But  PresideDt  Nixon 
denied  consumets  this  relief  by  exercis- 
ing his  veto. 

We  in  the  Senate  cannot  accept  this 
deddoa  docilely.  Rom  my  own  inquiry, 
I  am  eanvlnced  that  a  major  reason  tbe 
oil  companies  are  profiteering  so  hand- 
somdy  is  that  they  are  paying  excessive- 
ly high  prices  to  their  own  foreign  affili- 
ates and  passing  on  the  extra  costs  to  , 


the  American  consumer — the  practice  of 
self -dealing. 

Under  the  present  law,  oil  companies 
are  permitted  to  pass  through  to  the 
consumer,  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis, 
the  higher  prices  they  pay  for  crude  oil 
they  import.  The  Federal  Energy  Office 
claims  it  has  sufficient  regulatory  au- 
thority over  the  oil  companies  to  con- 
trol the  self -dealing  aspects  of  oil  com- 
pany profits.  But  whiles  it  and  its  pred- 
ecessor, the  Cost  of  Living  Coxmcil,  have 
studied  the  oil  company  fig\ires,  the  price 
of  gasoline  continues  to  rise,  and  oil  com- 
pany profits  hit  alltime  highs. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  has  introduced  leg- 
islation and  commenced  hearings  into 
self-dealing  practices,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  him  in  tliis  legislative  effort. 

I  know  this.  Unless  something  is  done 
about  this  outrageoiK  practice,  the 
American  consumer  wUl  continue  to  be 
gouged — I  mean  gouged — by  the  oil  in- 
dustry and  the  worst  part  of  this  gouging 
practice  is  the  overall  inflation  of  the 
economy.  The  economy  is  having  enough 
problems  of  its  own  without  the  oil  com- 
panies of  this  country  skimming  $10  bil- 
lion to  $15  billion  off  the  top.  I  have, 
therefore,  included  in  this  act  the  lan- 
guage of  S.  3267  which  would,  if  enacted, 
strike  directly  at  this  self-dealing  prac- 
tice. 

TAXES 

I  propose  a  tax  credit  in  the  amotmt 
of  $250  per  dependent  to  bolster  the  pm-- 
chasing  power  of  low-  and  middle-in- 
come Americans. 

It  is  time  to  move  forcefully  to  redis- 
tribute the  tax  burden  from  those  crip- 
pled by  inflation  to  those  who  have 
basked  in  imjustified  benefits.  A  $250  tax 
credit  for  low-  and  middle-income  fam- 
ilies would  also  provide  a  direct  stimulus 
to  today's  recessionary  economy. 

Taxpayers  would  be  given  a  choice 
between  the  present  $V50  personal  ex- 
emption that  is  deducted  from  taxable 
income  and  the  new  $2S0  tax  credit  that 
would  be  deducted  from  taxes  due.  This 
would  be  the  effect. 

For  a  family  of  foiu-  earning  $5,000 
a  year,  the  credit  wouSd  eliminate  the 
$98  income  tax  that  Is  currently  due. 
A  family  of  four  earning  $10,000  would 
save  $415  in  taxes.  And  a  family  earning 
$15,000  would  save  $310.  As  the  family's 
income  increases,  the  amoimt  of  tax  sav- 
ing would  decline.  At  the  level  of  $30,000, 
the  taxpayer  would  be  better  off  choos- 
ing the  $750  exemption  than  the  $250 
credit. 

The  tax  credit  approach  focuses  its 
benefits  where  they  are  most  needed — 
the  low-  and  middle-income  family.  If 
corporations  are  allowed  tax  credits, 
why  not  the  individual  wage  earner?  It 
is  the  right  tax  reform  at  the  right  time, 
and  in  the  right  amounts 

I  estimate  the  cost  of  this  tax  reduc- 
tion at  $12.6  billion — a  revenue  loss  the 
Treasury  cannot  afford.  Tlierefore,  I  pro- 
pose a  number  of  revenue-raising  meas- 
lU'es. 

Some  $5.5  billion  of  additional  revenue 
could  be  recovered  by  withdrawing  from 
the  oil  Industry  the  special  tax  advan- 
tages it  holds  over  the  rest  of  American 
industry.  I  favor: 


Ending  the  foreign  tax  credit  now  al- 
lowed the  oil  industry  for  investment 
overseas;  this  would  save  an  estimated 
$2  billion. 

Eliminating  the  depletion  allowance 
on  both  foreign  and  domestic  oil  beyond 
the  point  of  the  original  cost  of  the  in- 
vestment. 

Capitalizing  intangible  drilling  costs 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  nest  of  American 
Industry;  with  the  depletion  allowance 
reforms,  this  would  save  an  estimated 
$3.5  billion. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever— logically 
or  economically — to  continue  these  mas- 
sive writeoffs  to  oil  producers  on  an 
exclusive  basis.  Their  continuance — at 
a  time  when  the  middle-income  family 
is  afflicted  by  both  inflation  and  reces- 
sion— can  only  poison  the  social  climate 
in  which  other  wage  and  pricing  deci- 
sions are  made. 

In  addition,  I  propose  uepeal  o^ttie  as- 
set depreciation  range«-ADR — piovis- 
ions  of  1971,  which  gave  businessmen  the 
right  to  increase  depreciation  20  percent 
across  the  board.  It  had  no  logic  then.  It 
has  even  less  now.  This  would  save  an 
estimated  $1.7  billion. 

I  propose  to  repeal  the  right  of  build- 
ers to  take  accelerated  depreciation  ex- 
cept for  construction  of  low  and  moder- 
ate income  federally  subsidized  housing. 
This  would  save  an  estimated  $1  billion. 
Some  of  the  special  tax  legislation  that 
was  passed  at  a  time  of  need  is  no  longer 
necessary  nor  right.  All  too  often  special 
tax  legislation  remains  on  the  statute 
books,  providing  unnecessary  and  im- 
fair  tax  windfalls,  when  it  is  no  longer 
needed.  Today  we  need  to  increase  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  average  con- 
sumer. By  eliminating  some  of  these 
special  tax  breaks,  we  can  more  equi- 
tably distribute  the  tax  burden. 

This  package  of  tax  credits  and  re- 
forms would  produce  a  mild  fiscal  stimu- 
lus of  around  $4  billion,  less  whatever 
savings  can  be  achieved  in  the  Pentagon 
budget.  This  is  sound  policy  at  a  time 
of  declining  economic  growth  and 
shrinking  consiuner  ptuchasing  power. 

JOBS 

Because  5.1  percent  of  the  labor  force 
is  out  of  work,  the  public  service  employ- 
ment program  should  be  extended,  and 
a  more  flexible  system  of  unemplosmient 
compensation  should  be  adopted. 

We  must  recognize  that  a  tax  cut, 
in  itself,  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
Nation's  economic  problQms.  Pockets  of 
unemplosmient  are  growing  in  Ohio. 
Conditions  are  likely  to  become  worse 
before  they  get  better. 

Since  1971  public  service  employment 
has  given  pers<His  who  otherwise  would 
be  out  of  work  a  badly  needed  paycheck 
while  accomplishing  many  useful  serv- 
ices for  State,  coimty,  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Its  successful  operation  Is  a 
matter  of  record.  In  approximate  3 
years,  300,000  jobs  have  been  created  at 
a  cost  of  $7,500  a  Job— not  a  very  high 
price  to  pay  imder  the  cfrciunstances. 

For  the  short  run,  I  support  full  fimd- 
Ing  of  $250  million  of  the  public  service 
employment  sections  of  1973  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act, 
plus  the  supplemental  funding  of  $250 
million  advocated  by  members  of  the 
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Subcommittee  on  Employment  of  the 
t,abor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

In  the  longer  run,  I  propose  creation 
of  a  permanent  public  service  employ- 
ment program  that  would  be  activated 
whenever  the  level  of  unemployment 
reached  a  trigger  of  5.5  percent,  either 
nationally  or  in  local  labor  areas.  Fund- 
ing would  increase  automatically  as  un- 
emplojrment  climbed.  The  program  could 
also  be  activated  when  economic  fore- 
casts predicted  a  decline  in  economic 
growth,  or  a  rise  in  unemployment,  woiild 
reach  the  trigger  figure  in  the  near 
future.  This  concept  of  taking  action 
before  the  fact  is  at  the  heart  of  my 
economic  preparedness  program. 

Creation  of  a  $5  billion  public  service 
employment  fund  would  guarantee  that 
money  would  be  available  when  needed. 
Activated  by  a  Presidential  decision  or  a 
Joint  resolution  of  Congress — to  avoid 
the  danger  of  a  Presidential  veto — such 
a  fimd  would  provide  a  "letter  of  credit" 
for  States  and  local  governments  with- 
out waiting  for  the  lengthy  congressional 
fUiproprlaUons  process.  This  approach  is 
contained  in  a  pr(q;>osed  amendment  to 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 

Congress  must  also  adopt  permanently 
a  more  flexible  system  of  imemployment 
compensation,  as  initially  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  November.  This  legislation, 
as  proposed  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff).  gives  the 
States  far  greater  flexibility  in  providing 
an  additional  13  weeks  of  unemployment 
compensation  coverage  above  the  basic 
26-week  period. 

I  also  urge  that  Congress  approve  an 
additional  13  weeks  coverage  for  areas  of 
high  local  unemployment  to  be  flnanced 
out  of  general  revenues  to  avoid  imdue 
burden  on  the  States.  This  would  give 
especially  hard-hit  workers  a  full  year 
of  coverage. 

INTKKEST   KATES 

I  believe  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
should  act  to  lower  interest  rates. 

Interest  rates  are  again  approaching 
record  levels,  imposing  an  additional 
economic  burden  on  those  least  able  to 
bear  it.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
would  be  well  advised  to  lower  the  Fted- 
eral  fimds  and  Treasury  bill  rate  to  the 
neighborhood  of  6  percent  by  late 
sununer. 

NATIONAL   DEVENSE 

Tb  help  pay  for  the  tax  reduction  and 
job  creation  programs  I  have  proposed, 
I  believe  the  Pentagon  budget  can  be  re- 
duced without  jeopardizing  national 
security. 

President  Nixon's  plan  to  increase  de- 
fense spending  by  more  than  $6  billion 
in  the  coming  budget  year  is  more  habit 
than  wlsdc»n.  It  falls  to  take  into  account 
our  changing  relationship  with  European 
allies,  the  peace  that  has  come  to  South- 
east Asia,  the  extravagance  of  Pentagon 
contracting,  and  the  top-heavy  com- 
mand structure  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Rather  than  add  billions  to  the  Penta- 
gon budget.  I  would  pcu%  bllUons  so  that 
more  mcn^  would  be  available  for  the 
tax  reduction  and  Job  creation  programs 
I  have  discussed,  nils  could  be  accom- 
plished by — 

Gradually  bringing  home  most  of  the 
319,000    American    soldiers    and    their 


quarter  of  a  million  dependents  now  sta- 
tlOTied  in  E;ur<4>e — ^while  leaving  our 
nuclear  forces  Intact — as  well  as  those 
troops  no  longer  needed  In  Southeast 
Asia; 

Requiring  the  Pentagon  to  make 
greater  use  of  competitive  bidding  in  its 
procurement,  a  policy  that  congressional 
committees  have  concluded  would  save 
as  much  as  79  percent  in  the  purchase 
of  some  weapons  systems; 

Eliminating  sloppy  contracting  prac- 
tices that  have  bloated  the  final  cost  of 
some  major  weapons  systems  by  50  per- 
cent or  more ;  and 

Streamlining  a  military  command 
structiu^  that  has  more  sergeants  than 
recruits,  more  captains  than  lieutenants, 
more  g«ierals  now  than  at  the  end  of 
World  Wsu:  n  when  our  military  force 
was  four  times  its  presoit  size. 

Such  reforms  not  only  would  gain  con- 
trol of  the  inflated  Pentagon  budget,  but 
would  also  match  Oils  country's  military 
might  with  present-day  reahties — and 
make  America  stronger. 

These  proposals,  taken  together,  would 
forestall  the  most  serious  effects  of  a 
second  Nixon  recession.  The  bulk  of  the 
Federal  assistance  I  have  proposed  flows 
directly  to  the  people  in  the  form  of  tax 
reductions,  public  service  jobs,  extra  un- 
emplojrment  benefits  and  actions  to  con- 
tain prices.  It  is  a  program  that  makes 
excellent  sense  in  human,  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic, terms. 

With  the  economic  preparedness  pro- 
gram, we  can  begin  the  long  process  of 
digging  ourselves  out  of  the  wreckage 
left  by  the  Nixon  administration's  5Vi 
years  of  economic  mismanagement. 

But  I  am  frank  to  admit  that  our  ex- 
periences of  the  past  half  decade  have 
raised  a  host  of  \mresolved  questions 
about  how  the  American  economy  actu- 
ally operates  today. 

Our  country,  our  econ<Hny,  and  the 
world  have  changed  greatly  since  the 
passage  of  the  Pull  Emplosmaent  Act  of 
1946.  This  historic  legislation  committed 
the  National  Government  to  maintaining 
a  full  employment  economy  and  it  created 
the  basic  institutional  tools  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  this  mandate. 

For  most  of  the  period  since  1946,  the 
national  economy  has  prospered.  As  a  na- 
tiMi,  we  are  far  stronger  today  than  we 
were  In  1948.  But  this  fact  must  not  blind 
us  to  our  uncertainty  over  the  longrun 
steps  that  are  now  required  to  tap  the 
potential  economic  strength  and  vitality 
of  the  United  States  for  the  balance  of 
the  20th  century. 

It  is  Ume  for  a  searching  reexamina- 
tion of  our  national  economic  objectives. 
It  is  especially  time  to  find  better  ways 
of  taking  preventive  action  before  eco- 
nomic crisis  hits  our  country  full  force. 

We  must  be  willing  to  reevaluate  the 
country's  institutions  of  eocmomlc  man- 
agement, particularly  those  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  How  can  we  design 
our  Government  structure  to  make  It 
more  re^oisive  to  the  needs  of  people? 
How  can  we  achieve  more  vitality  and  a 
greater  sense  of  urgency  in  managing  our 
economy?  How  can  we  achieve  this  coun- 
try's true  potential  for  sustained  pros- 
perity and  eccmomlc  growth? 

Other  questions  must  be  answered,  as 
well. 
How  can  we  solve  the  special  employ- 


ment problems  that  afflict  certain  seg- 
ments of  our  national  economy,  women, 
young  people  and  minorities,  in  partic- 
ular? 

How  can  we  achieve  the  efficiency, 
competitiveness,  and  pride  in  our  work 
that  all  too  often  disappear  in  our  mam- 
moth corporations  and  economic  insti- 
tutions? 

How  can  we  measure  more  accurately 
the  social  costs  and  benefits  of  inflation, 
imemployment,  leisure  time  and  such 
activities  as  running  a  family,  raising 
children,  and  volimteer  work? 

How  can  we  most  usefully  participate 
in  building  a  more  effective  system  of 
international  economics?  What  steps 
must  be  taken  to  stabilize  the  interna- 
tional monetary  markets  and  achieve  a 
workable  system  of  international  trade? 
The  harsh  truth  is  that  today  we  lack 
the  knowledge  to  answer  these  questions. 
But  we  surely  do  not  lack  the  common- 
sense  to  begin  looking  for  those  answers. 
I  propose,  therefore,  that  Congress 
establish  a  National  Economic  Prepared- 
ness Coimcil  to  reexamine  all  aspects  of 
American  economic  life  and  the  role  the 
United  States  should  play  in  the  interna- 
tional economic  community. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
would  appoint  fo\n:  members  of  the 
Council,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  four 
members,  and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  four  members.  At  least  half 
of  each  group  of  appointees  would  be 
private  citizens.  We  should  strive  for  the 
participation  of  persons  with  back- 
grounds in  business,  labor,  consiunerism, 
banking,  international  trade,  the  aca- 
demic pursuit  of  economics,  and  the  like. 
"nie  term  of  the  council  would  expire 
at  the  end  of  5  years  unless  renewed  by 
Congress. 

Within  1  year  of  its  ammintment,  the 
council  would  release  its  initial  report 
to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
general  public.  The  report  would  en- 
compass a  broad  range  of  subjects,  in- 
cluding new  national  economic  goals  for 
the  balance  of  this  centmr.  as  well  as 
the  institutions  and  policies  that  can 
achieve  these  goals.  Ttie  council  would 
be  ranpowered  to  submit  draft  legisla- 
tion where  necessary.  Following  its  initial 
report,  the  council  would  thereafter  re- 
port on  an  annual  basis,  updating  and 
perfecting  its  initial  recommendations, 
as  necessary. 

The  council  would  have  authority  to 
organize  a  staff  of  the  finest  experts  in 
the  country  in  aU  phases  of  economic 
activity.  It  would  have  authority  to  con- 
duct hearings,  organize  special  task 
forces,  smd  commission  special  studies. 
All  meetings  of  the  council  and  its 
various  subgroups  would  be  public. 

We  are,  in  essence,  talking  about  a  fun- 
damental rewriting  of  the  Full  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946.  But  we  are  now  at  the 
point  in  American  history  where  such  a 
basic  reexamination  is  needed.  No  Icmger 
can  we  limp  along  from  crisis  to  crisis, 
relying  on  economic  machinery  designed 
in  the  srftermath  of  World  War  n. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  the  American 
pe<H)le  are  quite  correct  in  demanding  a 
higher  grade  of  leadership  than  they  are 
now  receiving  from  their  elected  public 
officials — In  the  executive  branch  and 
in  Congress.  In  terms  of  economic  deci- 
sions and  leadership,  the  National  Eco- 
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nomlc  Prepcu<edj]e8s  Council  that  I  pro- 
pose would  begin  to  provide  our  elected 
leaders  with  the  new  Insight,  the  new  In- 
formation, and  the  new  knowledge  that 
is  lacking  today. 

The  true  test  of  political  leadership 
has  always  been  Its  capacity  to  seize 
moments  of  opportunity  and  turn  them 
to  maximmn  advantage.  Today  we  stand 
at  such  a  moment  In  terms  of  achieving 
the  full  potential  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem. 

This  is  an  historic  opportunity. 

I  propose  we  seise  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  offer  his  bill  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  METZENBADM.  No;  it  wiU  be  sub- 
mitted later. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

■Hie  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bidkn) 
for  not  to  exceed  IS  minutes 


FAIRNESS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  President  is  on 
the  threshold  of  being  Impeached.  If 
this  momentous  event  should  occur  he 
would  become  the  12th  Federal  officer, 
and  the  second  President,  to  be  im- 
peached during  the  185  years  of  our  na- 
tionhood. 

The  ooosequences  of  an  impeachment 
and  the  presumed  subsequent  trial  before 
this  legislative  assembly,  the  Senate  are 
now  not  knownr-aslde  from  the  fact  ttiat 
there  wUl  be  a  verdict  one  way  or  the 
other,  guU^  or  not  guilty. 

The  sophisticated  network  of  commu- 
nicatlcms  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the 
Impeachment  trial  of  President  Andrew 
Johnson.  In  the  case  of  an  impeachment 
trial,  the  emotloos  of  the  American  peo- 
ple would  be  strummed,  as  a  guitar,  with 
every  newscast  and  each  edition  of  the 
daUy  naper  in  communities  throughout 
the  country.  The  incessant  demand  for 
news  or  rumors  of  news— it^iatever  its 
basis  of  legltamacy— would  be  over- 
whelming. The  UMisequentlal  impact  by 
the  Federal  institutions  of  government 
would  be  Intense— and  not  necessarily 
beneflciaL 

This  is  why  my  plea  today  is  for  re- 
straint <m  the  part  of  all  parties  involved 
m  the  affair. 

We  have  been  told  time  and  again 
not  Just  by  members  of  this  particular 
body,  but  by  the  media  and  people  across 
the  Nation,  that  the  American  people 
cannot  stand  an  Impeachmwit  proceed- 
ing. I  have  great  faith  In  the  American 
people's  ability  to  stand  a  fair  and  im- 
partial trial  of  anyone.  Including  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  what 
begins  to  worry  me,  and  the  reason  why 
I  rose  to  my  feet  today,  is  that  I  am  be- 
Blnning  to  worry  about  the  ability  of  our 
InstituUons— the  JJJ8.  Senate,  the  Con- 
8WM.  the  prosecutors,  and  the  press- 
to  be  able  to  stand  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial  of  the  highest  office  holder  in  our 
land. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  members  of 


the  judicial  and  legislative  branches  of 
the  f^ederal  Qovemment  conduct  them- 
selves circumspectly  under  whatever 
duress  they  may  labor.  The  press,  too, 
should  be  expected  to  perform  with  re- 
straint at  this  looming  critical  period  in 
our  history.  Impeachment  is  too  impor- 
tant a  matter  to  be  left  to  the  press,  le- 
gitimate as  its  objectives  may  be. 

This  sentiment  of  mine  is  one,  I  know, 
tliat  others  of  my  colleagues  share.  Our 
distinguished  majority  leader.  Senator 
Mansfield,  this  week  appealed  for  re- 
straint on  the  part  of  all  in  dealing  with 
Watergate  scandals. 

Whatever  he  may  or  may  not  have 
denied  us  Americans  during  the  course 
of  his  Presidency,  now  in  its  sixth  year, 
there  is  no  reason  for  ub  to  deny  Presi- 
dent Nixon  the  utmost  presiunption  of 
innocence  and  the  right  to  privacy  that 
each  of  us  would  desire  were  we  in  his 
position. 

The  first  amendment^  which  affords 
the  press  the  right  to  comment,  fair  or 
unfair,  is  easy  to  read;  It  is  not  easy  to 
put  into  practice.  The  fourth  amend- 
ment with  its  guarantee  of  privacy  is 
also  in  play. 

What  faces  us  as  a  nation  is  not  a 
Lindberg  kidnapping  trial  or  a  Shepherd 
murder  trial  or  a  trial  of  the  Chicago  7 
or  the  Gainesville  8  or  whatever  trial  of 
numbers  the  press  has  an  interest  in.  On 
trial  will  be  the  principal  elective  officer 
of  the  Nation,  the  sitting  President,  the 
Presidency  itself  and,  yea,  even  ourselves 
in  the  form  of  our  political  judgment. 

Somewhere  in  Alice-in-Wonderland, 
someone  talks  about  "sentence  first  ver- 
dict afterwards." 

Joseph  Kraft,  the  syndicated  colum- 
xilst.  may  have  had  this  in  mind  when 
he  wrote  the  other  day  that  restraint 
should  be  exercised  by  the  press.  He 
warned  the  press  to  cmi)  "the  spirit  of 
rivab-ous  competition  and  self-important 
narcissism  now  so  rampant  in  the  fourth 
estate."  I  agree  with  Mr.  Kraft. 

This  proposal  is  not  easily  greeted  in 
thte  windy,  gossipy  town.  It  is  not  one 
to  be  taken  easily  by  newspapers  quick  to 
quote  Peter  Zenger  at  the  slightest 
provocation—or,  even  without  provoca- 
tion. 

The  late  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  wrote  an 
admonition  in  Patterson  Tersus  Colorado 
In  1907  that  we  should  haed  today— 

The  theory  of  oiir  system  Is  that  the  con- 
clusions to  be  reached  In  a  case  wUl  be  in- 
duced only  by  evidence  and  argument  in  open 
court,  and  not  by  any  ootslde  Influence 
whether  of  private  talk  or  pubUc  printer. 

Thus  far  that  trial  has  not  been  held, 
and  we  are  not  even  sure  it  win  be  held 
xmtU  and  unless  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives brings  articles  of  impeach- 
ment. 

The  shabby,  criminal  doings  of  the 
Wat«^ate  affair  have  been  laid  before 
us.  Two  reporters  have  disclosed  scandal- 
ous OHiduct  among  the  President's  men 
during  and  after  the  19T2  Presidential 
campaign.  The  newspaper,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  deservedly  woti  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  as  a  result  of  their  reporters'  enter- 
prise. 

Admittedly,  the  skullduggery  so  far  re- 
vealed rivals  that  of  unrastrained  mon- 
arcihles  of  16th  century  England  and 
Europe. 
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This  is  why  the  events  of  the  Water- 
gate have  brought  our  Nation  to  the  awe- 
some doorway  of  the  "grand  inquest  of 
the  Nation," — impeachment,  a  constitu- 
tional procedure  brought  only  once  be- 
fore in  our  history  against  a  sitting 
President — and  that  unsuccessfully,  we 
should  remind  ourselves. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  is  as- 
sembling evidence  designed  to  sustain 
articles  of  impeachment.  Concomitantly, 
a  grand  jury— a  familiar  organ  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  judicial  process  that  some 
political  liberals  assert  has  outlived  its 
usefulness— has  handed  down  criminal 
indictments  against  men  who  had  daily 
entered  the  oval  room,  the  working  office 
of  the  President  in  the  White  House. 

Newspapers,  radio,  and  television  have 
reported  these  actions  loudly  and  boldly 
and  repeatedly.  I,  myself,  who  practiced 
criminal  law  in  Delaware  before  my  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate,  read  enough  about  the 
matter  to  contend  last  year  that  the 
President  should  be  impeached— that  is 
that  the  evidence  should  be  brought  be- 
fore the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  de- 
cide whether  or  not  articles  of  impeach- 
ment were  in  order. 

And,  having  been  a  critic  of  the  Presi- 
dent, both  as  to  his  policies  and  the  arbi- 
trary, almost  monarchial  cast  of  his 
Presidency,  I  now  suggest  that  we  all 
stand  aside— and  let  the  duly  constituted 
organs  of  justice— whether  at  Federal 
District  Court  on  John  Marshall  Place 
at  the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill,  and  here 
within  the  Congress  itself— work  them- 
selves out,  as  designed  by  our  constitu- 
tional process. 

The  constitutional  guarantee  of  a  fair 
proceeding,  as  weU  as  the  right  to  privacy 
and  civil  liberties,  are  designed  not  so 
much  for  those  who  agree  with  us  as  for 
those  who  disagree  with  us.  This  is  the 
final  test.  The  Pounding  Fathers,  swelter- 
ing in  Philadelphia,  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  understood  this.  Thomas 
Jefferson  articulated  this  feeling.  Some 
assemblies  in  the  Thirteen  Original 
States  insisted  that  a  "Bill  of  Rights," 
the  first  10  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution, be  adopted  as  a  condition  of  rati- 
fying the  basic  document  of  our  Nation. 

In  a  day  when  equality  is  on  everyone's 
lips,  I  suggest  that  in  practice,  in  extraor- 
dinary times  involving  our  highest  of- 
fice of  Government,  some  people  may  be, 
in  fact,  more  equal  than  orthers.  And  in 
this  case  I  refer  to  the  President.  His  of- 
ficial derelictions,  if  proved,  and  his  sub- 
sequent ouster,  should  it  occur,  will  have 
an  impact  on  our  institutions  and  upon 
ourselves  as  Americans,  beyond  that 
which  it  would  have  for  atiy  of  us  who 
are  involved  in  such  a  proceeding. 

Americans  elected  him  not  raice,  but 
twice;  his  downfall,  should  it  occur,  wiU 
not  be  some  event  unrelated  to  our  na- 
tional conditi<Mi,  should  the  affair  end 
even  as  is  the  potential  consequence- 
will  be  great. 

Whatever  he  may  or  may  not  have 
denied  us  Americans,  in  the  course  of 
his  Presidency,  there  is  no  reason  for  us 
to  deny  him  in  this  late  state  of  the 
"grand  inquest"  of  the  Nation,  to  which  I 
have  earlier  referred,  the  utmost  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  and  the  right  to 
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privacy  that  each  of  us  would  wish  were 
we  in  ills  position. 

I  suggest,  too,  that  those  involved  in 
marshaling  evidence  against  the  Presi- 
dent, either  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  in  the  Office  of  Special  Prosecutor 
have  been  somewhat  less  than  discreet  in 
the  way  in  wiiich  they  have  conducted 
themselves. 

Whatever  our  opinions,  it  is  incum- 
bent, particularly  upon  those  in  charge 
of  both  prosecution  and  defense,  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  courts  and  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  This  in- 
cludes Special  Prosecutor  Leon  Jaworski 
and  members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. It  is  particularly  a  duty  for  the  prose- 
cuting organs  to  cease  public  statements. 
It  is  time  for  the  newspapers  and  the 
television  and  radio  reporters  to  cease 
their  "pack"  journalism.  It  is  time  for 
the  "informed"  sources  and  the  "reUable 
sources,"  and  all  other  "reliable  sources," 
to  be  stilled — to  shut  up.  And  the  news- 
papers, and  radio  and  television  stations 
should  stop  quoting  their  "informed" 
sources  that  have  no  names.  I  am  pleased 
that  recently.  Judge  Sirica  has  ordered 
parties  in  the  Watergate  case  to  keep 
silent,  something  that  was  long  overdue 
and  that  should  have  been  said  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  proceedings. 

To  be  clear  about  it,  I  am  suggesting 
that  reporting  be  restrained  in  a  sen- 
sible way — not  stilled,  so  that  this  holo- 
caust that  has  occurred  recently  within 
our  constitutional  system  would  not 
have  occurred. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  now  is  a  critical 
time  and  it  is  time  that  we  remember  we 
are  dealing  with  the  constitutional  pro- 
cedure. It  is  a  question  of  whether  our 
system  can  function  in  the  year  1974. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  impeach- 
ment cannot  work.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  our  society  is  too  complicated.  If 
they  are  correct  that  oiu*  society  is  too 
complicated  today  to  withstand  im- 
peachment proceedings,  then  they  are 
Indicting  the  procedure  system  itself,  for 
they  are  saying  that  this  mechanism  by 
which  we  are  expected  to  deal  with  mal- 
feasance in  high  public  office  is  not 
capable  of  functioning.  It  is  sort  of  like 
my  giving  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore a  new  automobile  without  a  drive- 
shaft  and  sayirkg  that  it  Is  a  car  that 
functions. 

If  an  impeachment  proceeding  cannot 
be  conducted  in  the  year  1974.  then  we 
should  look  at  whether  or  not  our  system 
can  function  not  only  in  1974.  but  also 
in  the  remainder  of  this  century. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  grand  Jury 
proceedings  are  secret.  These  restraints 
have  been  repeatedly  violated  by  the 
press. 

To  those  who  still  reach  for  verdicts 
in  April  1974,  I  suggest  that  at  bestr— 
or  at  worst,  depending  on  one's  point  of 
view — the  verdict  is  the  "Scotch  one" — 
"not  proven."  And,  at  least  to  me  as 
Senator,  qua  lawyer,  there  Is  at  this 
moment,  only  one  verdict:  "Not  guilty." 

The  President  has  not  been  proven 
guilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  in  tiie 
one  forum  which  has  been  provided  to 
try  Presidents  for  their  misdeeds — the 
U.S.  Senate.  He  has  not  been  proven 
guilty  of  any  crime.  Consequently,  the 
presumption    of    being    innocent    until 


proven  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
as  proscribed  within  the  prescribed 
forum  should  hold  for  the  man  who  sits 
in  that  office  now.  Therefore,  I  cannot 
see  how  anyone  can  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  guilty  before  the  trial  is  held. 

Earlier,  I  quoted  Mr.  Justice  Holmes. 
I  conclude  by  quoting  another  passage  of 
his — from  an  address  of  his  to  the  50th 
anniversary  reunion  of  the  Harvard  Col- 
lege Class  of  1861: 

The  best  service  that  we  can  do  for  our 
country  and  for  ourselves  to  see  so  far  as 
one  may  and  to  feel  the  great  forces  that  are 
behind  every  detail  ...  to  hammer  out  a 
compact  and  solid  piece  of  work  a£  one  can, 
to  try  to  make  it  first  rate,  and  to  leave  it 
unadvertised. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  what  we 
must  do  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  think  that 
is  what  the  judiciary  must  do.  I  think  we 
must  give  our  constitutional  system  a 
chance  to  work  to  see  whether  it  is  viable 
in  the  year  1974. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  news  article 
appearing  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  Even- 
ing Star  on  April  8,  1974,  relating  to 
Senator  Mansfield's  remarks  which  I 
alluded  to  earlier,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

I  also  ask  that  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Boston  Globe  of  March  12,  1974, 
also  calling  for  fairness,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
along  with  a  third  from  the  March  5, 
1974,  Washington  Post  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Mar.  12,  1974] 

PXESESVING  THE   PEOPLE'S   CASE 

For  more  than  a  year,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  been  engaged  In  a  mas- 
sive operation  to  ward  off  events  which  woiild 
force  him  to  leave  office. 

There  have  been  resignations,  firings,  and 
indictments  Involving  persons  closest  to  the 
F>resident  on  an  unprecedented  scale. 
Through  grandiose  assertions  of  executive 
privilege,  the  umbrella  claim  of  national 
security,  and  presidential  pressure,  the 
White  House  has  tried  to  undermine  efforts 
initiated  by  the  Congress,  by  the  system  of 
justice,  and  by  the  executive  branch  itself 
to  get  at  the  truth. 

To  a  considerable  degree,  after  faltering. 
each  of  those  great  Institutions  of  our  gov- 
ernment has  responded  to  the  chaUenge  so 
as  to  Justify  confidence  in  Its  Independence 
and  its  resUiency  in  such  a  weighty  matter 
as  the  wrongdoing  of  a  President.  As  a  re- 
sult, and  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  this 
long  process,  we  can  hope  that  the  truth 
will  out  and  justice  will  be  done. 

But  the  resurrection  of  the  Integrity  of 
these  Institutions  Is  now  threatened  from 
within  themselves.  In  the  zealousness  to  re- 
store damage  to  pride  and  reputation,  there 
is  a  great  temptation  for  public  breast-beat- 
ing. The  precipitous  release  of  Information 
and  the  drawing  of  conclusions  before  they 
have  fully  matured  from  the  facts  wUl  under- 
cut the  credibUity  of  the  Impeachment  proc- 
ess and  shake  the  confidence  of  those  In  the 
country  and  In  the  Congress  who  have  been 
wary  and  fearful  frotn  the  start. 

Thus  we  were  concerned  to  see  the  wide- 
spread comment  about  the  alleged  contents 
of  the  sealed  Information  given  by  the  grand 
Jury  to  Judge  Sirica.  There  is  now  a  strong 
suspicion  that  the  material  contains  no  con- 
clusions by  the  grand  Jury  about  presidential 
culpability.  Even  If  It  did.  It  is  the  constitu- 
tional responsibility  of  Individual  congress- 
men to  make  that  Judgment  for  themselves. 


Equally  distressing  were  the  gratuitous 
comments  over  the  weekend  from  Rep.  Wil- 
bur Mills  (D-Ark),  vice  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion which  is  now  studying  Mr.  Nixon's  tax 
returns.  Mr.  Mills  suggested  that  the  com- 
mittee's conclusions  will  give  Mr.  Nixon  rea- 
son to  resign.  But  the  report  is  not  due  for 
a  month.  And  Mr.  MUls  is  still  recuperating 
in  a  hospital  from  a  back  ailment.  His  inter- 
view is  certain  to  provide  fodder  for  those 
who  believe  that  the  cards  are  stacked  against 
the  President. 

There  can  be  no  greater  challenge  to  the 
constitutional  government  than  this  grave 
Inquiry  which  is  now  occupying  the  attention 
of  so  many  of  our  leaders.  For  the  system  to 
meet  the  test,  there  must  be  not  a  scintilla 
of  doubt  that  the  probe  has  been  conducted 
with  due  process,  with  fundamental  fairness, 
and  by  minds  open  to  the  facts.  Anything 
less  will  not  only  endanger  the  case  for  im- 
peachment itself,  but  will  plunge  the  coun- 
try deeper  into  the  miasma  of  Insecurity  and 
despair  which  will  make  the  road  back  from 
Watergate  a  longer  and  even  more  agonizing 
path  than  it  promises  to  be. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  5.  19741 

Time   for   the  Press  To  Show   Restraikt 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

■When  the  Watergate  cover-up  was  In  full 
swing,  it  was  noble  and  courageous  for  Jour- 
nalists to  try  to  expose  the  facts,  undeterred 
by  the  petty  niceties  of  Judicial  procedure. 
But  that  time  Is  over. 

Judicial  procedures  are  working  with  a 
vengeance  to  bring  out  the  truth.  So  those  of 
us  in  the  press  need  to  be  wary  about  breach- 
ing traditional  restraints — ^far  more  wary,  I 
believe,  than  many  have  been  in  reporting 
over  the  past  few  days  on  the  supposedly 
secret  work  of  the  Watergate  grand  Jtiry. 

The  best  evidence  of  how  the  Judicial  proc- 
esses are  working  comes  from  the  indict- 
ment handed  down  last  week  against  seven 
former  Nixon  aides  In  the  case  of  the  Water- 
gate cover-up  the  terms  of  the  indictment 
were  severe.  They  show,  not  a  lack  of  zeal 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor,  but  a  disposi- 
tion to  be  extremely  tough  with  balky  wit- 
nesses. 

John  Ehrllchman,  the  former  chief  do- 
mestic aide  to  Mr.  Nixon,  is  a  case  very  much 
in  point.  According  to  his  attorneys,  he  re- 
fused an  offer  by  the  prosecution  whereby 
he  would  provide  evidence  In  return  for 
leniency. 

Last  week  he  was  indicted  on  four  different 
counts  which  could  land  him  in  prison  for 
as  much  as  20  years.  Among  the  charges 
against  Ehrlichm&n  are  obstruction  of  Jus- 
tice, lying  to  the  FBI  and  perjury  in  testi- 
mony to  the  grand  jury.  Here  are  five  of  the 
responses  to  the  grand  Jury  which  brought 
the  perjury  indictment: 

"I  can't  say  speclflcaUy  one  way  or  an- 
other." 

"I  have  no  present  recollection  of  that  hav- 
ing happened." 

"I'm  sorry  but  1  Just  don't  remember." 

"I'm  sorry  but  I  Just  don't  know." 

"I'm  sorry,  I  Just  don't  remember.  It  prob- 
ably was,  but  I  Just  don't  recaU." 

That  such  obviously  vague  and  weasely 
answers  would  elicit  perjury  charges  pro- 
vides an  unfailing  measure  that  the  fix  Is 
out.  There  is  no  puUtng  of  punches.  The 
full  force  of  the  law  Is  how  being  mobilized 
against  the  guilty  parties. 

In  these  conditions,  the  traditional  Inhi- 
bition on  reporting  acquire  again  their  nor- 
mal force.  Few  If  any  of  these  limitations 
are  as  well  established  as  the  tradition  that 
grand  jury  proceedings  are  secret.  But  that 
restraint  was  violated  by  several  publications 
over  last  weekend  In  stories  purporting  to  re- 
port secret  material  given  by  the  Watergate 
grand  Jury  to  Judge  John  Sirica. 

The    trouble    which  can  flow   from   these 
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violations  la  obvious.  In  a  populist  democ- 
ncj  such  u  ours,  respect  for  Judicial  proc- 
ess, and  particularly  tliose  aspects  of  Its 
protecting  the  rights  of  Individuals.  Is  a 
fragile  thing  at  best.  Journalists,  who  enjoy 
special  protection  under  U>e  First  Amend- 
ment, have  a  special  responsibility  to  respect 
due  process.  We  can  hardly  expect  other 
Americans  to  take  fair  play  serioiisly  when 
we  ourselves  show  scant  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others. 

Then,  there  are  the  Watergate  cases  pres- 
ently being  tried.  Defendants  and  their  at- 
torneys have  made  it  abundantly  plain  they 
are  prepared  to  use  pre-trial  puMlclty  and 
every  possible  procedural  Issue  to  try  to  dis- 
credit the  prosecution.  Judges  are,  not  with- 
out reason,  edgy.  It  is  at  least  poeslble  that 
over-aggreaslve  reporting  could  blow  some 
of  the  cases,  and  even  the  whole  impeach- 
ment proceeding. 

If  nothing  else,  more  irresponsible  re- 
porting oould  make  of  the  Special  Watergate 
prosecution  %  hapless  wreck.  Like  the  Sen- 
ate Watergate  committee  which  lost  so  much 
prestige  because  of  leaks,  the  prosecution 
could  become,  in  the  public  eye.  a  bunch 
of  nice  guys  who  finish  last  deservedly. 

Finally,  there  is  at  stake  the  quality  of 
Journalism  with  Its  not  negligible  Impact 
on  the  t<Hie  at  American  life.  Marked  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  It  seems  to  me,  in  ex- 
tending the  reach  and  seriousness  of  news 
coverage  in  recent  ye«rs.  The  expoeiue  of 
the  Watargata  oover-up  was,  itself,  a  press 
triumph — ^notably  for  this  newspaper. 

To  lose  those  gains  at  Just  this  time  would 
be  a  terrible  pity.  But  they  will  be  lost  un- 
IM*  «•  show  m(»«  self-dlBclpllne — unless 
there  Is  a  curbing  in  the  q>lrlt  of  rivalroiu 
competition  and  self-important  narcissism 
now  so  rampant  In  the  fourth  estate. 

[From  the  Evening  Star-News,  Apr.  8,  1974] 
MANsnxLD  Asks  BxBraAnrr  nf  Hanoung 

IMPXACKKENT 

(By  Shirley  Elder) 

Senate  Democratic  leader  Bflke  Mansfield 
today  appealed  tot  a  dJq>amonate  approach 
to  the  scandals  of  Watergate  by  Congress  and 
the  press. 

Mansfield  suggested  that  everyone  con- 
cerned with  Watergate  and  the  poeslble  Im- 
peachment of  the  president  had  become  too 
"emotlanaUy  involved."  He  conceded  that 
there  is  no  way  to  avoid  being  involved,  but 
suggested  that  everyone  seek  to  avoid 
emotions. 

All  Involved  must  ask  themselves,  he  said 
!n  a  Senate  speech,  whether  they  are  being 
fair  to  the  President.  "Are  we  shunting  aside 
the  basic  principle  of  law  which  presumes 
the  Innocence  of  the  accused  until  foimd 
guUtyr* 

The  Montana  senator  appeared  upset  at 
recent  news  st<Mlea  qnotlng  him  as  saying 
"the  votes  are  there"  for  Impeachment  in 
the  House.  What  he  aald.  Mansfield  recalled, 
was  that  he  had  been  told  the  votes  are 
there. 

But.  he  emphasized,  he  does  not  know, 
and  no  one  will  know,  whether  the  House 
will  vote  to  Impeach  the  President  until  the 
vote  Is  taken. 

TJntU  then,  Mansfield  suggested  that  every- 
one avoid  apeeulatloa. 

"One  year  of  Watergate  Is  too  much;  (me 
day  ot  Watergate  Is  too  much,"  he  com- 
mented. "But  the  Issue  will  have  to  run  its 
coune." 

He  commended  the  special  Watergate 
prosecutor  and  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee for  doing  their  Jobs  well  and  particularly 
for  the  lack  of  "leaks"  of  Impeachment  evi- 
dence. 

But  he  said  he  noticed  with  some  concern 

that  nawa  madU  ptHla  bava  been  taken 
measurlBC  ham  the  Judiciary  Committee 
stands  and  even  bow  senators  stand  l>efore 
any  evidence  la  presented. 


"There  have  also  been  editorials  and  com- 
mentaries on  the  Issue  of  impeachment  by 
the  House  and  a  trial  by  the  Senate  which, 
I  think,  anticipates  the  question,"  Mansfield 
Bald. 

On   related   matters.  Mansfield  also  said: 

1.  "If  and  when"  impeachment  should 
reach  the  Senate  for  trial,  he  would  favor 
televising  Senate  sessions. 

2.  "If  and  when"  that  time  comes,  he  will 
suggest  an  executive  session  of  all  senatcis 
to  discuss  procedures. 

3.  He  hopes  the  Senate  Watergate  com- 
mittee will  wrap  up  its  work  by  May  28,  re- 
port legislative  recommendations  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  turn  over  all  evlcfence  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  special  prose- 
cutor. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  conclu- 
sion, as  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore 
well  knows,  I  have  been  on  occasion  a 
harsh  critic  of  the  President.  There  is  no 
great  love  lost  for  him  on  my  part.  I  had 
no  hesitation  in  critlciaing  him  when  I 
thought  he  was  wrong,  which  I  often 
thought. 

I  have  not  hesitated  to  criticize  his 
policies,  with  which  I  disagreed  more 
than  I  agreed.  But  I  have  a  feeling  that 
my  children  and  my  grandchildren  will 
be  looking  back  on  what  I  said  or  did  not 
say  in  April  of  1974  with  respect  to  what 
seems  to  be  inevitable,  that  we  must  have 
an  impeachment  trial  of  the  sitting 
President.  I  think  that  all  of  our  grand- 
children are  going  to  look  back  on  us  to 
determine  whether  or  not  we  meant  what 
we  said  when  we  said  that  our  constitu- 
tional system  should  be  adhered  to  and 
that  all  men  and  women  are  innocent 
until  proven  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt. 

I  hope  that  if  the  trial  occurs — which 
is  not  a  certainty — that  we  will  let  that 
trial  proceed  as  we  would  were  we  at- 
torneys sitting  back  in  the  coimty  courts 
of  our  own  districts  and  not  be  fettered 
by  outside  Influences  and  let  those  out- 
side influences  affect  oux  verdict  were  we 
to  be  put  in  that  position  later  in  this 
calendar  year. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
comment  briefly.  I  listened  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN)  and  I  am  pleased  to  know  that 
he  is  going  to  listen  to  the  evidence  be- 
fore he  reaches  a  verdict.  I  would  hope 
the  Senator's  attitude  will  prevail 
throughout  the  Senate.  Iliere  should  not 
be  any  need  to  call  that  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  I  would  trust  that  every 
Senator  will  recognize  his  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility imder  the  Constitution. 

Aside  from  that,  as  far  as  fairness  to 
the  President  or  fairness  to  any  defend- 
ant Is  concerned,  we  should  also  agree 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  entitled  to  the  degree  of  fairness  and 
restraint  by  the  distinfuished  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

As  one  who  supported  President  Nixon 
and  who  supports  many  of  his  policies,  I 
think  we  have  to  separate  that  from  the 
considerations  that  would  prevail  at  an 
impeachment  trial.  Tho  Constitution  is 
clear  there,  as  Indicated  by  one  effort  at 
Impeachment,  that  of  a  Democrat,  An- 
drew Johnson.  He  was  at  that  time,  as 
I  recan,  saved  by  the  votes  of  six  Re- 
publicans. 

One  al  the  Republicans  was  a  Senator 
fr«Hn  Kansas  named  Edmund  Ross.  He 


did  not  return  to  the  Senate.  He  died 
later  in  New  Mexico,  in  a  state  of  some 
poverty. 

In  any  event,  I  do  not  think  that  was  a 
dispassionate  trial,  conducted  in  fairness. 
At  that  time,  the  Republicans  then  con- 
trolled tile  Senate  and  were  very  parti- 
san. It  was  a  partisan  trial.  There  was 
not  any  great  clamor  around  the  country 
for  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  John- 
son, a  Democrat;  but  there  was  a  great 
clamor  among  the  Republicans,  because 
they  n-anted  that  ofBce  back. 

History  has  indicated  that  probably  It 
was  a  good  thing  that  impeachment 
failed  by  one  vote. 

I  think,  as  John  P.  Kennedj'  indicated 
in  his  book,  "Profiles  in  Courage,"  that 
Edmund  Ross  and,  I  assame,  the  other 
five  Republicans  who  failed  to  fall  in 
line  with  the  partisans,  did  themselves 
great  credit  as  history  \fas  written. 

That  is  the  spirit  we  ought  to  observe 
in  the  event  that  an  impeachment  Is  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate.  I  do  not  have  any 
way  of  knowing  If  it  will  come  to  pass, 
of  course. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  please  call  the  roU. 

The  secMid  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  omCER  (Mr. 
Abotthezk).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  to  exceed  1$  minutes,  with 
speeches  limited  to  5  minptes  each. 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Alien)  laid  befbre  the  Senate 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
referred  as  indicated: 

Proposed  STtpplemental  and  Indefinite 
Appropriation,  1973  and  1974  (S.  Doc. 
93-72) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  proposing  a  supplemental 
and  Indefinite  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
years  1973  and  1974  to  cover  coots  arising 
out  of  retroactive  pay  increases  for  the  period 
from  October  1  through  December  31,  1972 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 


PRESENTATION  OP  A  PETITION 

By  Mr.  PASTORS   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pell)  : 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
Referred  to   the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce: 


Avril  10,  1974, 
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74-H7981 
House  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  requiring  the  Federal 
Government  to  subsidize  all  electric  com- 
panies on  the  cost  of  their  fuel  adjustment 
Resolved,  That   the   house  of   representa- 
tives of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Planatlons  hereby  memorializes  con- 
gress to  require  the  federal  government  to 
subsidize  all  electric  companies  on  the  cost 
of  their  fuel  adjustment;  and  be  It  further 
Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  state  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Rhode   Island   delegation    in 
Congress. 
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AUTHORIZATION   FOR   COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AF- 
FAIRS TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON  S 
3267  BY  MIDNIGHT.  APRIL  19,  1974 
Mr.   JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  may  have 
tmtil  midnight,  Friday.  April  19,  to  file  a 
report  on  S.  3267.  the  Standby  Energy 
Emergency  Authorities  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of  the 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

John  M.  Maury,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense. 

(The  above  nomination  as  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nomi- 
nation be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominee's  commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  report  favorably  the  nomina- 
tion of  Vice  Adm.  Frederick  J.  Harlflnger 
n  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral,  when  retired;  10  Naval  Reserve 
temporary  promotions  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral — Colwell  through  Paul- 
sen; and  6  temporary  appointments  in 
the  Marine  Corps  to  the  grade  of  major 
general— Armstrong  through  Nichols.  I 
ask  that  these  names  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  addition,  there  are  646  appoint- 
ments in  the  Army  in  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain and  below;  in  the  Navy  there  are 
1.610  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  commander;  and  In  the  Naval 
Reserve  there  are  586  for  temporary  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  captain  and  be- 
low. Since  these  names  have  already  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  and 
to  save  the  expense  of  printing  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  that  these 
names  be  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  at 


the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings  of 
March  26,  1974.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
or.  Foreign  Relations : 

John  A.  Scan,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
William  E.  Schaufele,  Jr.,  of  Ohio,  John  H. 
Buchanan,  Jr.,  U.S.  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Alabama,  Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  U.S. 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Clarence  Clyde  Ferguson,  Jr.,  of 
New  Jersey,  to  be  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Sixth  Spe- 
cial Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations;  and 

Barbara  M.  White,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
the  Alternate  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Sixth  Special  Ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 


son  and  H.  P.  Mulholland.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S.J.  Res.  205.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  week  of 
June  of  each  year  as  "National  Autistic  Chil- 
dren's Week".  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiclarv. 


INTRODUCTTON  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  McOovern,  and  Mr. 
Williams)  : 
S.  3337.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
to  cities,  combinations  of  cities,  public  agen- 
cies, and  nonprofit  private  organizations  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  police-community 
relations,  encouraging  citizen  involvement  in 
crime  prevention  programs,  volunteer  service 
programs,  and  In  other  cooperative  efforts  in 
the  criminal  Justice  system.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GOLDWATER)  : 

S.  3338.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Evarlsto 
Laborln,  his  wife,  Amparo  Laborln,  and  their 
children,  Evarlsto  Laborln,  Junior,  Francisco 
Laborln,  Catallna  Laborln,  Jesus  Laborln, 
and  Benito  Laborln.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  3339.  A  bill  to  amend  the  program  of 
supplemental  security  Income  for  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  (established  by  title  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act)  to  provide  for 
cost-of-living  increases  In  the  beneflts  pro- 
vided thereunder.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 
S.  3340.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Carplo  and  his  wife,  Zenaida  T.  Carpio.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  METCALF: 
S.  3341.  A  blU  to  revise  certain  provisions 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  per 
diem  and  mileage  expenses  of  employees  and 
other  individuals  traveUng  on  official  busi- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA : 
S.  3342.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Corrections,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   WEICKER    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Hathawat,    Mr.    HsRTKX,    and    Mr. 
RiEicorr) : 
S.  3343.  A  bill  to  designate  a  national  net- 
work of  essential  rail  lines;  to  require  mini- 
mum standards  of  maintenance  on  rail  lines; 
to  provide  Federal  hnanclal  aid  for  raU  re- 
habilitation; to  establish  rights  of  access  by 
rail  carriera  to  raU  Unes  and  faculties,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KENNSDT: 
S.  3344.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
tor  activities  of  the  National  Science  Fotmda- 
tlon,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
C<Mnmlttee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  M068: 
S.  3346.  A  bm  for  the  reUef  of  John  Oaka- 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  3337.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance to  cities,  combinations  of  cities, 
public  agencies,  and  nonprofit  private 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing police-community  relations,  encour- 
aging citizen  involvement  in  crime  pre- 
vention programs,  volimteer  service  pro- 
grams, and  in  other  cooperative  efforts 
in  the  criminal  justice  system.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

THE   community    ANTICRIME   ASSISTANCE   ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  10  years 
ago  a  woman  named  Kitty  Genovese  was 
brutally  murdered  in  New  York  City. 
Thirty-eight  local  residents  heard  her 
scream  for  help.  But  none  moved  to  help 
her.  The  incident  was  cited  throughout 
the  Nation  as  evidence  that  New  York 
City  was  callous,  cold,  and  indifferent. 

While  I  did  not  think  it  fair  to  indict 
my  city  as  a  whole  for  apathy  in  that 
tragic  murder,  that  incident  pointed  up 
a  dual  reality:  The  paralyzing  fear  of 
crime  which  has  been  so  much  a  part  of 
the  urban  landscape  during  the  last  dec- 
ade, and  the  total  helplessness  felt  by 
many  people  as  they  struggled  to  deal 
with  a  phenomenon  which  intruded  with 
enormous  impact  into  their  daily  lives, 
and  in  some  ways  dramaticadly  affected 
the  way  they  related  to  one  and  other. 

Today,  10  years  later  there  is  evidence 
that  we  have  made  important  progress 
against  crime — and  that  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  allocation  of  Federal  re- 
sources to  crime  control  and  crime  pre- 
vention programs  has  materially  fur- 
thered that  progress. 

Recent  statistics  from  the  Uniform 
Crime  Index  of  the  FBI  show  that  seri- 
ous crime  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
only  about  1  percent  per  year— the  lowest 
reported  rate  increase  since  1960.  Sev- 
eral major  cities — including  New  York 
City  have  reported  an  actual  reduction 
in  certain  categories  of  violent  crime. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  no  question  that 
America  still  canys  too  heavy  a  burden 
in  the  cost  of  crime  and  its  related  prob- 
lems. We  cannot  take  wiy  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  our  smaller  cities  and  suburban 
areas  are  feeling  new  and  increased 
crime  pressures. 

Today,  also,  there  is  impressive  evi- 
dence that  New  Yorkers  and  other  urban 
dwellers  are  more  willing  than  ever  to 
take  a  personal  role  in  fighting  crime  and 
the  fear  of  crime.  Throughout  the  Nation, 
the  great  potential  of  the  private  sector—' 
not  only  as  represented  by  our  cltteens, 
but  also  by  business,  labor  and  civic  or- 
ganizations— ^is  being  liamessed  by  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  agen- 
cies in  most  constructive  and  unprec- 
edented programs  to  prevent  crime. 
ITiese  should  be  fully  utilized  and  ex- 
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paaded   and   are   a   major   anticrime 
factor. 

Ifr.  President.  It  la  In  the  Ugiit  of  these 
efforts— some  of  which  I  shaB  describe 
In  a  few  moments  that  I  Introduce  the 
%5?J^*''   Antlcrhne   Assistance  Act 
of  1974  CO  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Pmct.  Oiavsl.  McCtovntK,   and  Wn,- 
iJAMs.  We  act  to  facilitate  a  greater  In- 
volvemeit   of   the   American   people— 
wwklnflr  together  In  their  own  commu- 
SS~^  <«»t*crlme  projects  that  work. 
^Thla  bin  would  authorize  the  Director 
of  the  Community  Relations  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  make  grants 
to  cities,  comhinatloDs  of  clUes.  public 
?**°f*S:  ^  nonprofit,  private  agencies 
to  estaldiah  community  crime  prevention 
prosrams  and  volunteer  service  programs 
throughout  the  criminal  justice  system 
Conditions  for  grants  under  UUe  I  of 
the  bffl  which  sets  forth  the  kinds  of  pro- 
graau  which  may  be  funded,  include 
contributions  of  money,  facilities,  or  serv- 
ice not  to  exceed  25  percent  of  the  cost 
of  toe  program  when  the  Director  deems 
feaslUe.  coonllnatlon  of  programs  with 
loc^  cltlxens  and  their  establishment  in 
^T-f^*  ■'**«  o'  *  city.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  a  grant  a  city  or  combination 
Of  cities  must  have  a  population  of  at 
least  100.000.  The  bUl  recommends  a  2- 
year  appropriation  of  $50  million,  divided 
even^  between  public  and  private  sector 
grantees. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  Community 
R<aations  Service  of  the  Department  of 
vir^^,"^  created  by  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  Of  1964  to  prmnote  commtmlty-race 
rda^ns  and  mediate  racial  conflicts  in 
a  variety  of  areas.  In  recent  years  it  has 
broufi^tltslmportant  experience  and  tn 
some  req>ect  unique  resources  to  bear  on 
tneproblems  of  Improved  relations  be- 
tween communities  and  the  criminal 
justice  agencies  which  serve  them.  Its 
role  In  this  latter  area  was  noted  by 
rormer  Attmney  General  John  Mitchell 
to  his  1971  annual  report  which  dted 
the  work  of  CRS  In  establishing  local 
criminal  JusUce  coordtoating  councils 
c(«ipoeed  of  iMlvate  business,  labor,  edu- 
cation, religious,  and  cltlaen  groups  to 
manage  qjedflc  crime  eontroi  projects. 

wiSiS^  "^^P'  to<5»'«>to«  one  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
ud  Criminal  JusUce.  have  found  many 
cltlsens.  anticrime  programs  functlon- 
tojr  under  the  direct  sopenrlsion  of  local 
criminal  Justice  agencies  thioughout  the 
counfay.  In  only  one  area  of  activity,  that 
ot  clriUaa  patrolling,  programs  are  now 
opw^lng  In  New  York  City,  Boston, 
Tampa.  I«s  Angeles.  Washington,  D.C.. 
aj«e^.  Newart.  Minneapolis.  Detroit 
and  Oakland. 

Mr.  Resident,  under  the  adminlstra- 
.«H  °l^™er  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay 
and  Police  Commissioners  Patrick 
Jto^  and  DouU  F.  Cawhsy.  New  York 
City  has  demoostrated  the  potential  suc- 
f*— ■<*  *  **«to  noge  ot  such  programs 
nwol»to»  the  use  of  civilian  volunteere 

Itf*li!j!^T'1?l2?»*»*"«'*^  Indeed, 
to  eM^  1971.  I  tntrodaoed  legislation: 

Zl    *i'li_^  ^  *•*•  pnrpoees  of  which 
In  the  Mmt  Yotk  CHy  program  one 
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set  of  activities  Is  designed  to  increase 
patrol  coverage  of  neighborhoods  and 
buildings: 

Auxiliary  police:  The  Auxiliary  Police 
was  established  by  law  to  aUow  volun- 
teers trained  by  the  police  to  perform 
patrol  and  other  support  services.  Ptor 
n^y  years,  participation  ranged  be- 
tween 1,000  and  3,000  members.  In  the 
last  2  years,  with  a  major  recruitment 
effort  It  has  reached  a  force  of  5,600 
active  members  with  a  goal  of  10,000  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  Auxiliaries  spend  an 
average  of  one  night  a  week  on  patrol 
providing  increased  visibility  and  pro- 
tection along  heavily  traveled  streets  and 
shopping  areas,  and  50  auxiliaries  are 
performing  moimted  duty  in  parks  and 
beaches.  To  strengthen  their  work,  the 
city  Is  now  providir.g  a  $75  uniform  al- 
lowance to  all  new  members,  purchasing 
1,100  walkie  talkie  radios  to  supply  each 
team  on  patrol,  and  providing  an  annual 
uniform  maintenance  allotment  of  $75  a 
year  for  those  who  serve  a  minimum 
number  of  hours  annually. 

Citizen  patrols:  There  are  an  esti- 
mated 75  groups  with  over  3,000  mem- 
bers hi  civilian  patrols,  often  using  their 
own  automobiles  and  communications 
eqmpment.  For  some  years,  the  police 
department  was  wary  of  these  efforts,  but 
It  now  works  closely  with  them,  encour- 
aging discipline  and  proftesslraialism,  and 
coordination  with  local  police. 

Tenant  patrols:  The  city's  housing  au- 
thority witii  500,000  residents.  Itself  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  Nation's  largest  cities 
with  its  own  poUce  foroe  of  1,600  men 
The  houshig  authority  has  done  pioneer- 
ing work  m  development  of  tenants  pa- 
trols to  guard  lobbies  and  haUways  and 
tour  project  areas.  In  a  few  short  years 
the  authority  recruited  11,000  residents 
In  this  program,  providing  them  with 
Jack^B  for  Identiflcation  and  communi- 
cations equipment. 

Blockwatchers:  The  Blockwatchers 
program  Is  an  attempt  to  formalize  a  re- 
lationship with  citizens  to  serve  as  eyes 
and  ears  for  the  poUce.  Blockwatchers 
are  trahied  In  basic  Identification  and 
crime  reporthig  procedures  and  agree  to 
notify  the  police  of  any  suspicious  condi- 
tions they  observe.  There  are  now  more 
thMx  6,000  Blockwatchers  who  have  com- 
pleted trahilng  and  are  registered  with 
their  local  precinct. 

Private  patrols:  The  business  commu- 
nity has  also  organized  similar  programs 
to  intensify  patrol  coverage.  The  most 
ambitious  effort  has  been  sponsored  by 
the  Association  for  a  Batter  New  York 
under  which  33  private  bulldhig  owners 
in  mldtown  have  supplemented  theh- 
night-time  security  forces,  Unked  to- 
gether with  the  police  by  a  communica- 
tions network,  and  moved  private  guards 
out  of  the  bulldtags  and  onto  the  streets. 
Sixty  doormen  and  bulldhig  superintend- 
ents have  also  been  trahied  by  the  police 
as  Blockwatchers. 

A  second  range  of  activities  is  ahned  at 
unproving  security  systems : 

Street  "ghthig:  m  the  past  2  years,  the 

city  government  has  c(Hnmltted  almost 

$40  million  to  relight  1.700  miles  of 

■weew— mofe     than     half     the    city's 

^^*et8— with  high  IntenaHy  lighting  tiiat 

deters  crime  and  encourages  people  to 

go  out  at  night.  This  program,  the  larg- 
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est  of  its  kind  hi  the  Nation,  has  been 
extraordinarily  popular  and  successful. 
High-rise  security:  Uahig  $L57.000  in 
Federal  funds,  the  city  is  conducting  an 
experiment  is  the  Bronxdale  public 
housing  project  with  various  security 
systems.  Including  closed  circuit  tele- 
vision in  playgrounds  and  parking  lots 
outdoors,  and  hallways  and  elevators 
indoors,  beU-buzzer  interccHns,  audio 
mMiltoring  and  alarm  systems  in  hall- 
ways and  elevators.  Also  available  is  $1 
piillion  in  city  funds  for  basic  security 
improvements  in  city  housing  of  such 
items  as  stronger  locks,  brighter  light- 
ing, window  gates  and  beU-buzzer 
intercoms  systems. 

Operation  identifications:  Along  with 
many  other  cities,  New  York  City  is 
participatmg  m  this  experimental  pro- 
gram under  which  citizens  use  engrav- 
ing to<ds  to  mark  valuable  property  with 
identifymg  numbers  so  that  the  property 
can  be  identified  if  stolen.  Decals  notify- 
ing of  participation  hi  the  program  are 
placed  on  doors  and  whidows  to  deter 
break-ins.  To  date,  the  CKperiment  has 
mvolved  4,500  citizens,  who  have  par- 
ticipated and  registered  with  a  central 
file  system.  Before  the  end  of  this  year 
It  will  be  expanded  citywide  under  a 
Federal  grant. 

Merchants  security:  Using  a  Federal 
grant  of  $250,000,  the  city  is  sponsor- 
ing a  program  to  provide  sophisticated 
high-quality  alarm  and  camera  surveil- 
lance systems  of  the  type  usually  used  by 
banks  and  jewelers  for  100  local  mer- 
chants   like    cleaners,    grocers,    candy 
stores,  taverns  and  hardware  stores,  at 
substantially  reduced  rates.  The  program 
should  deter  crhne  and  help  stabilize 
commercial  areas.  The  alarm  systems  are 
connected  to  the  central  station  of  a 
private  alarm  company,  which  screens 
calls  and  then  contacts  the  poUce.  and 
the  cameras  take  pictures  of  everyone 
in  the  premises  every  30  seconds,  aiding 
the  police  in  Identifyhig  robbers,  and 
deterring  shop-hfting.  bad-check  pass- 
ing, and  robbery.  Hie  alarms  will  cost  $6 
a  month,  and  the  camera  $8  a  month 
Block  security:  This  year.  New  York 
City  began  a  new  crhne  flghtmg  program 
that  is  unique  hi  the  Nation.  The  block 
security    program    provides    matehlng 
grants  to  local  association*— block  asso- 
ciations,   tenants    organissations,    mer- 
chants civic  and  neighborhood  groups— 
to   help   fhiance   locally   designed   and 
managed   security   programs.   With   $7 
million  in  city  funds.  resi>onsible  local 
groups  will  be  assisted  hi  financing  a 
widerange  of  security  systems  and  equip- 
ment, though  none  of  the  funds  can  be 
used  for  salaries  or  weapons. 

In  the  block  security  program  the  city 
provides  most  of  the  fund$.  but  neigh- 
borhood organization  appU^ts  are  also 
required  to  provide  some  matehlng  funds. 
The  program  Is  predicated  iipon  the  Idea 
that  pubUc  money  can  stimulate  private 
Investment  and  craicem  for  community 
security.  Togettier  pelade  detemdne  what 
they  can  do— hi  consultation  with  their 
own  police  ofllclals— to  proflde  for  their 
comnum  protection.  It  is  oDe  ol  the  few 
programs  In  the  Nati(m  to  edcourage  and 
support  block,  tenant,  dvlp.  and  mer- 
chant associations  to  devdop  self-help 
community    security    programs.    Mote 
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than  1,200  local  groups  across  the  city 
have  received  training  and  begun  pro- 
grams to  patrol  their  neighborhoods,  to 
upgrade  lightmg  and  to  Install  locks, 
gates,  and  alarm  systems. 

A  critically  Important  byproduct  of 
these  programs  is  greatly  improved  chan- 
nels of  communication  between  the  po- 
lice and  the  community.  Scores  of  per- 
sons participating  in  these  activities  have 
testified  as  to  the  renewed  sense  of  com- 
munity which  accompanies  concerted  «u;- 
tion  on  behalf  of  the  pubUc  Interest. 

Another  example  of  a  successful  citi- 
zen program  Is  the  Chicago  police  com- 
munity service  aide  program. 

The  goals  of  this  project  in  Chicago 
were  to  fight  crime  by  saturathig  spe- 
cially designated  areas  with  foot  patrol 
teams  to  improve  cwnmunity  relations 
using  trained  community  aides.  These 
aides  helped  interpret  the  roles  of  the 
poUce  to  the  community  and  vice  versa. 
They  increased  the  effectiveness  of  uni- 
formed officers  by  freeing  them  from 
nonarrest  functions  and  by  developing 
greater  community  responsibility  toward 
combating  crime.  These  aides  were  re- 
cruited in  the  areas  they  served  and  they 
were  familiar  with  the  people  and  the 
problems. 

The  idea  of  involving  citizens  in  crime 
prevention  was  proposed  by  President 
Johnson's  1967  Crime  Commission  and 
by  President  Nixon  in  his  first  inaugural 
address.  In  1969,  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vio- 
lence, in  1971.  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  and  in 
1973.  the  National  Council  on  Criminal 
Justice  all  supported  this  concept  as 
fundamental  to  any  comprehensive  strat- 
egy for  the  reduction  of  crime. 

LEAA  has  the  authority  under  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  to  give  Federal  financial  sup- 
port both  directly  and  indirectly  to  sev- 
eral community  action  programs  related 
to  the  reduction  of  crime.  The  block  grant 
funds  can  be  used  for  this  purpose  and 
LEAA  can  make  discretionary  grant 
funds  available  directly  to  communities 
for  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
these  community  programs. 

Unfortunately,  community  involve- 
ment programs  have  been  given  relatively 
low  priorities  both  by  the  criminal  jus- 
tice coordinating  groups  In  the  States 
which  are  responsible  for  develophig  and 
Implementing  the  State  plans  and  by  the 
dl^)ensers  of  the  discretionary  funds 
here  in  Washington.  This  is  so  because 
the  coordinating  boards  in  the  States  and 
LEIAA  are  staffed  principally  by  criminal 
justice  professionals  who  have  concen- 
trated funding  the  kids  of  programs  with 
which  they  are  familiar. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  introduce  to- 
day is  substantially  in  keeping  with  com- 
parison bills,  H.R.  9175,  H.R.  9805,  and 
H.R.  10933,  introduced  by  Congressman 
John  Conters,  Hamilton  Fxsr,  Peter 
RoDiNO.  Claude  Pepper,  and  several 
others.  I  commend  their  leadership — and 
particularly  that  of  Chairman  Conyers 
ana  ranking  minority  member  Pish  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  cm 
Crime.  In  separate  hearings  on  the  Com- 
munity Anti-Crime  Assistance  Act,  the 
subcommittee  has  sOready  made  an  Im- 
pressive case  for  the  bill.  The  work  In 


this  field  of  Congressman  Jonathait  B. 
BmcHAM  and  former  Congressman  James 
H.  Schener,  both  New  York  colleagues  of 
mine  also  deserve  special  notice. 

Our  histant  Senate  bill  does  contain 
four  amendments  to  the  House  bill,  three 
of  which  are  designed  to  msure  close  in- 
teraction with  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration.  The  changes  are 
as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  102(a)  after  the  word  "Di- 
rector", add  the  words:  "in  consultation  and 

"(C)  TTie  Director  shall  utilize,  to  the 
lAW  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion". 

Purpose:  The  purpose  of  this  change  is  to 
require  the  Director  of  C.&S.  to  exercise  his 
authority  In  close  cooperation  and  consulta- 
tion With  LEAA.  It  Is  hoped  that  this  will 
assist  In  establishing  a  smoother  Interface 
between  the  two  programs  and  eliminate  du- 
plication In  funding. 

(2)  In  section  301  add  a  new  subparagraph 
"C"  as  follows: 

"(C)"  The  Director  shall  utUlze.  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  shall  make  avaUable  un- 
der such  reasonable  procedures  as  they  shall 
both  determine  the  personnel,  equipment 
and  administrative  systems  of  the  Adminis- 
tration In  the  management,  evaluation,  mon- 
ItOTlng  and  auditing  programs  funded  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  If  the  Director  determines 
In  writing  that  the  manner  in  which  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  conducting  its  fimctions  un- 
der this  subsection  substantially  impairs 
the  effectiveness  of  any  program  vmder  this 
Act  or  is  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  he  shaU  submit  in  writing  his  find- 
ings and  determinations  to  the  Attorney 
General,  who  shall  require  the  Administra- 
tion to  conduct  the  fimctlon  thereafter  un- 
der such  policy  guidelines  as  the  Attorney 
General  may  specify  to  eliminate  the  Impair- 
ment." 

Purpose:  The  purpose  of  this  change  is  to 
require  the  Directed  of  C.KJS.  to  utilize  the 
administrative  machinery  of  I£AA  to  carry 
out  the  day  to  day  administration  of  the  new 
program.  The  idea  here  is  to  answer  a  con- 
cern about  the  blU,  i.e.  that  It  wUl  create  a 
whcde  new  superstructure. 

(3)  In  section  303  after  the  word  "with", 
add  the  following  words:  "the  Administrator 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration". 

Purpose:  Same  as  (1)  above. 

(4)  At  the  end  of  the  bm  add  a  new  Title 
as  follows: 

''TTTLE    IV PROHIBmOM    ON    USE    OP    WEAPONS 

"Sec.  401.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
made  avaUable  under  this  Act  may  be  ex- 
pended in  connection  with  any  program  or 
activity  authorizing  or  condoning  the  pos- 
session or  use  of  firearms,  knives,  explo- 
sives and  other  weapons  by  non-law-enforce- 
ment, clvUlan  personnel  participating  in 
such  programs  or  activities". 

i»urpo*«.-  Widespread  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed about  voluntary  dtlaen  anticrime  ac- 
tivities taking  on  an  extra  legal,  police  role. 
There  should  be  a  clear  strict  prohibition 
against  such  weapons  and  this  Is  totally  con- 
sistent with  your  position  on  g\m  control. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  objec- 
tion that  legislation  of  this  type  might 
encourage  vigilante  type  operations,  in 
which  citizens  wrongfully — intentionally 
or  by  inadvertance — take  the  law  into 
then-  own  hands  In  their  efforts  to  eUm- 
Inate  criminal  activity  from  their  neigh- 
borhoods. There  can  be  no  substitute  for 
a  highly  professional,  well  disciplined 
poUce  department  Any  supplementary, 
citizen  programs  should  only  be  author- 
ized and  carried  out  imder  the  direct 
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supervision  of  duly  constituted  crhninal 
justice  and  law  enforcement  agencies  In 
general,  our  experience  hi  New  York  has 
shown  that  the  police  Insist  and  our  citi- 
zens agree  that  such  supervision  and  co- 
ordination makes  clear  to  those  involved 
in  the  program  the  difference  between 
theu-  roles  as  private  citizens  and  the 
functions  and  powers  of  the  police. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Crimmal  Justice  Stand- 
ards and  Goals  last  year  found  that  much 
of  the  citizen  alienation  in  America  re- 
sults from  the  lack  of  power  citizens  feel 
in  relation  to  the  institutions  which  run 
their  lives.  There  is  a  growing  consensus 
that  the  kinds  of  private  sector  programs 
which  are  contemplated  in  this  proposed 
legislation  can  confront  that  aUenation 
and  turn  it  into  constructive  action. 

I  beUeve  that  the  potential  of  private 
sector  industry,  business  and  labor  com- 
mitment in  the  crime  prevention  field 
has  never  been  adequately  assessed.  The 
AlUance  for  a  Safer  New  York  is  only 
one  such  organization  of  businessmen 
which  has  had  a  most  positive  impact 
in  the  area  of  manpower  training  and  job 
placement  for  ex-offenders  and  drug 
abusers. 

The  problem  of  crime  in  our  society  is 
one  of  the  most  complex  social  problems 
we  have  ever  faced.  We  can  have  no  illu- 
sions about  it.  So  we  must  continue  also, 
to  press  for  comprehensive  reform  of  our 
criminal  justice  system— police,  courts 
and  corrections. 

And,  perhaps  above  all  else,  the  Con- 
gress must  exercise  strong  leadership  in 
one  critically  important  area — it  must 
pass  strong,  national  gim  control  legis- 
lation. The  lack  of  such  controls — which 
Senator  Edward  Kennedt  and  I  and 
others  have  repeatedly  urged  upon  the 
Senate— has  the  most  devastating  impact 
upon  the  safety  of  our  pohce  and  our  pri- 
vate citizens.  It  is  a  disgrace  that  we 
have  not  acted  to  stop  the  carnage  flow- 
ing from  the  unrestricted  access  to  hand- 
guns in  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  biU  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  program  guidelines  for  the 
New  York  City  block  security  program 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3337 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Community  Anti- 
crime  Assistance  Act  of  1974". 

FINDINGS     AND     PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  high  incidence  of  crime  in 
our  Nation  has  reduced  the  spirit  and  com- 
munity pride  of  our  citizens;  that  crime 
breeds  In  the  streets  and  corruption  in  gov- 
ernment when  citizens  are  apathetic  toward 
their  community  and  Institutions:  that  one 
of  the  most  effective  methods  of  reducing 
crime  Is  to  involve  citizens  and  the  private 
sector  In  cooperative  anticrime  programs 
with  local  governments:  that  crime  preven- 
tion programs  Instituted  by  citizens  over  the 
past  several  years  have  had  a  measurable 
effect  on  reducing  crime  and  Imixorlng  citi- 
zen cooperation  with  local  law  enf<»cement 
agencies;  and  that  there  Is  no  co«Tllnated 
Federal  program  to  assist  citizens  in  coopera- 
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tive  antlcrlme  prognma  with  local  govern- 
ments. 

(b)  Congreaa  further  Ondt  that  crime  Is 
a  national  problem  that  must  be  dealt  with 
by  Unking  the  total  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  with  the 
elTorts  of  cUlaens  and  the  private  sector  at 
the  neighborhood  level. 

(c)  It  is  therefcff*  the  declared  policy  of 
Congreaa  to  provide  antlcrlme  assistance 
grants  to  cities,  combinations  of  cities,  pub- 
lic agencies  and  nonprofit  private  agencies 
for  the  purpoee  of  involving  citizens  and 
the  private  sector  in  cooperative  antlcrlme 
programs  with  local  governments. 
TITLE  I— GRANTS  TO  CITIES  AND  PUBLIC 

AOENdES 

STATXaOEKT    Or    PtTKPOSK 

Sec.  101.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
assist  cities,  combinations  of  cities,  and  pub- 
lic agencies  to  establish  conununlty  relations 
programs  and  vcdtinteer  service  programs  in 
the  criminal  Justice  system. 

CKANTS 

Sec.  lOa.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Commun- 
ity Relations  Service  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "Director")  in  consultation  and  co- 
operation with  the  Administrator  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to.  or  cooperative 
arrangements  with,  cities  and  combinations 
of  cities  with  a  population  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand  and  public  agencies 
thereof,  including  regional  planning  orga- 
nizations, to  meet  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of 
establishing  or  operating,  including  the  cost 
of  planning,  programs  designed  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  Grants  and  cooperative  arrangements 
made  under  this  title  may  be  made  to  carry 
out  programs  including — 

(1)  programs  to  encourage  the  participa- 
tion of  industry,  businesses,  labor  unions, 
and  other  private  enterprises  in  crime  pre- 
vention efforts  of  the  city  and  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  they  are  located; 

(2)  the  recruiting  and  training  of  police- 
community  relations  ofllccrs,  which  includes 
the  development  of  programs  of  police  train- 
ing and  education  to  sensitive  police  to  the 
needs  of  the  community; 

(3)  the  recruiting  and  training  of  com- 
munity service  officers  to  serve  with  and  as- 
sist police  departments  In  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  through  such  activities  as  re- 
cruiting police  officerB,  Improvement  of  po- 
lice commimlty  relations,  and  grievance  res- 
olution mechantsms; 

(4)  the  recruiting,  organization,  and  train- 
ing of  citizen  preventive  patrols  for  the  pur- 
pose of  patrolling  apartment  buildings, 
neighborhoods,  and  schools; 

(6)  the  recruiting  and  training  of  police 
aides  (paid  or  volunteer)  Including  minority 
aides  and  youth  aldea; 

(8)  the  recruiting  of  minority  police  of- 
ficers; 

(7)  programs  to  encoiu^e  the  reporting  of 
crime  and  the  marking  and  identification  of 
personal  property: 

(8)  the  establishment  of  community  struc- 
tures to  coordinate  all  citizen  programs;  and 

(»)  to  Improve  pcflioe  procedures  in  effect- 
ing arreeta  and  to  Unprove  arrest  procedures, 
including  programs  to  laaue  siunmons  in  lieu 
of  arreat  to  reduce  unneoeesary  arrests  for 
nonviolent  Crimea. 

coMDiTioif  a  or  osamts 

Sbc.  103.  (a)  The  Director  shaU  require, 
whenever  feasible,  as  a  oondtUon  of  i^iproval 
of  a  grant  undar  this  tltl*,  that  the  a|>pU- 
cant  oontrltouta  mooay,  faclUtlea,  or  services, 
to  carry  out  tlw  purpoae  for  which  the  grant 
la  reqnaated.  "nie  oontrOratlon  required  un- 
dar thlB  auhaectlon  ahaU  not  exceed  26  per 
centum  at  Uie  coat  of  each  program  assisted 
undar  this  ttUa. 

(b)  Oranta  and  cooperative  arrangements 
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under  this  title  may  be  made  only  upon  an 
application  to  the  Director,  which  contains — 

(1)  satisfactory  assuraoces  that  such  ap- 
plicant will  place  special  emphasis  upon 
programs,  which  Involve  disadvantaged  per- 
sons and  minority  groups  In  the  criminal 
Justice  system; 

(2)  satisfactory  assurances  that  such  ap- 
plicant will  make  special  efforts  to  assure 
that  programs  established  under  this  title 
are  directed  to  the  areas  of  the  city  with  the 
highest  incidence  of  crime; 

(3)  satisfactory  assurance  that  such  ap- 
plicant has  consulted  on  its  application  with 
local  public  agencies  and  nonprofit  private 
agencies  located  in  the  geographic  area  of 
the  city  to  be  served  and  has  adopted  pro- 
cedures to  coordinate  its  program  with  re- 
lated efforts  being  made  by  such  other 
agencies; 

(4)  satisfactory  assurances  that  maximum 
use  win  be  made  under  the  program  of  other 
Federal,  State,  or  local  resources  available 
for  the  provision  of  servlcee  requested  under 
this  Act; 

(6)  satisfactory  assurances  that  in  devel- 
oping programs,  the  applicant  will  give  pub- 
lic agencies  and  non-profit  private  agencies 
providing  services  within  the  geographic  area 
to  be  served  opportunity  to  present  their 
views  to  such  applicant  with  respect  to  such 
programs; 

(6)  satisfactory  assurances  that  such  t^- 
plicant  will  Institute  procedures  for  evaluat- 
ing the  operation  of  each  program  operated 
by  It  under  this  title,  including  the  main- 
tenance of  records  on  the  disbursement  of 
grants,  and  will  report  In  full  to  the  Director 
annually  during  the  period  such  program 
is  assisted  under  this  title  on  the  func- 
tions and  services  performed  by  such  pro- 
g^ram,  the  disbursement  of  grant  funds,  and 
any  Innovations  made  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  geographic  area  where  such  program  is 
in  operation; 

(7)  a  description  of  all  community  rela- 
tions programs  and  citizen  volunteer  pro- 
grams In  the  criminal  Justice  system  estab- 
lished by  the  applicant  city,  or  combina- 
tion of  cities  including  public  agencies 
thereof,  at  applicant  public  agency  which 
shall  be  current  to  the  date  of  each  subse- 
quent application  for  grants;  and 

(8)  a  statement  of  the  method  or  methods 
of  linking  the  resources  of  public  agencies 
and  nonprofit  private  agencies  providing 
services  relating  to  the  purpose  of  the  grant 
application. 

TITLE  n — GRANTS  TO  NONPROFIT 
PRIVATE  AGENCIES 

STATEMENT    OF    PVBPOSE 

Sec.  201.  The  purpose  o*  this  title  is  to 
assist  nonprofit  private  agencies  in  efforts 
to  establish  crime  prevention  programs  and 
volunteer  service  programs  in  the  crimlnai 
Justice  system. 

GKAMTS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to,  or  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with,  nonprofit  private  agencies  to 
meet  all  or  part  of  the  coat  of  establishing 
or  operating.  Including  the  cost  of  planning, 
programs  designed  to  carry  out  the  piurposes 
of  this  tiUe. 

(b)  Grants  and  contract*  under  tills  title 
may  be  made  to  carry  out  programs  includ- 
ing— 

(1)  programs  to  encourag*  the  reporting  of 
crime  and  the  marking  and  identification  of 
personal  property; 

(2)  programs  to  enhanc«  the  delivery  of 
social  services  into  neighborhoods  such  as 
the  removal  of  waste,  street  cleaning,  build- 
ing inspection,  recreational  facilities,  and 
improved  street  lighting; 

(3)  programs  to  provide  rolunteer  escorts 
for  elderly  citizens  and  other  persons  requir- 
ing aasUtance  to  and  from  their  residences 
In  high  crime  areas; 


(4)  programs  to  provide  counseling  to  ex- 
offenders,  narcotics  addicts,  and  persons  on 
probation; 

(5)  programs  to  improve  communications 
between  the  community  and  police  depart- 
ments; 

(6)  programs  to  provide  alternatives  to  in- 
carceration (Including  releade  to  the  custody 
of  community  programs)  fbr  persons  con- 
victed of  minor  oc  victlmleas  crimes;  and 

(7)  programs  of  citizen  crime  commissions 
established  for  the  piupose  of  combating  the 
infiuences  of  organized  crime. 

coirornoNS  of  giiants 
Sec.  203.  (a)  To  qualify  tor  grants  under 
this  title  a  nonprofit  private  agency  shall 
have  been  in  continuous  operation  for  a 
period  of  at  least  one  year  btfore  the  date  of 
application  and  shall  demonstrate  that  it 
can  satisfactorily  administer  the  program  for 
which  a  grant  is  requested. 

(b)  Grants  and  contracts  under  this  title 
may  be  made  only  upon  application  to  the 
Director,  which  contains  satisfactory  assur- 
ances that — 

(1)  the  applicant  will  maintain  adequate 
records  on  the  disbursement  of  grants  under 
the  Act  which  will  be  made  available  upon 
request  to  the  Director;  and 

(2)  the  applicant  will  make  available  to 
the  entire  community  that  it  normally  serves 
and  where  it  is  geographically  located,  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis,  the  benefits  of  any 
program  Instituted  by  it  under  this  title. 

TITLE    in— ADMINISTRATION 

APPLICATIONS     FOB      GRANTS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  require- 
ments for  applications  set  forth  In  sections 
103(b)  and  203(b) .  the  Director  shall  require 
each  application  for  a  grant  under  this  Act 
to  include 

(1)  a  description  of  the  purpose  of  the 
program; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  anticipated  use 
of  funds  under  the  grant; 

(3)  a  description  of  the  geographic  area 
of  the  community  in  which  ttie  program  will 
be  carried  out  and  the  incidence  of  crime 
in  such  area; 

(4)  a  description  of  the  extent  that  the 
program  anticipates  assistance,  financial  or 
otherwise,  from  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Federal,  State,  or  local  governments;  and 

(5)  a  description  of  the  anticipated  num- 
ber of  citizens  who  wUl  participate  in  the 
program  or  be  benefited  by  ita  operation. 

(b)  The  Director  shaU  provide  assistance 
in  filing  an  application  under  this  Act  to  any 
applicant  requesting  such  assistance. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  utUtee,  to  the  max- 
imum extent  practicable,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Law  Enforcentent  Assistance 
Administration  shall  make  available  under 
such  reasonable  procedures  as  they  shall  both 
determine  the  personnel,  equipment  and  ad- 
ministrative systems  of  the  Administration 
in  the  management,  evaluation,  monitoring 
and  auditing  of  programs  fvmded  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  If  the  Director  determines  in 
writing  that  the  manner  in  which  the  Ad- 
ministration is  conducting  its  functions  un- 
der this  subsection  substantially  impairs  the 
effectiveness  of  any  program  under  this  Act 
or  is  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  he  shall  submit  in  writing  his  findings 
and  determinations  to  the  Attorney  General, 
who  shall  require  the  Adminlvtration  to  con- 
duct the  function  thereafter  under  such 
policy  guidelines  as  Xba  Attorney  General 
may  specify  to  eliminate  the  Impairment. 

TXCHKICAL  ASSISTA«CE 

Sec.  302.  The  Director  shall  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  cities,  combinations  of 
cities,  public  agencies,  and  nonprofit  private 
agencies  either  directly  or  through  contracts 
with  other  Federal  departmetts  or  agencies 
to  enable  such  recipients  to  ftUly  participate 
in  all  programs  available  under  this  Act. 
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COOPERATION  BETWEEN  AGENCIES 


Sec.  303.  The  Director  In  the  Administra- 
tion of  this  Act  shall  consult  and  cooperate 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Director  of  ACTION,  and  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
which  performs  functions  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

HEARINGS 

Sec.  304.  The  Director  shall,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  any  person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved 
by  the  denial  of  assistance  under  this  Act, 
give  such  person  a  public  hearing  to  deter- 
mine if  such  person  was  so  aggrieved.  If  the 
Director  determines  if  such  person  was  so 
aggrieved,  he  shall  grant,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  assistance  with  respect  to  which  such 
hearing  was  held. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  USE  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  305.  Not  more  than  one-third  of  any 
grant  made  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  for 
the  lease  or  rental  of  any  building  or  space 
therein.  No  part  of  any  grant  may  be  used 
to  purchase  buildings  or  land  or  for  research, 
except  to  the  extent  such  research  is  in- 
cidental to  the  carrying  out  of  programs  un- 
der this  Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  306.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "city"  means  any  city  in 
any  State,  or  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  or  American 
Samoa,  and  Included  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

(2)  The  term  "combination  of  cities" 
means  two  or  more  cities,  towns,  or  other 
units  of  general  local  government  and  in- 
cludes county,  parish,  or  any  other  equivalent 
governmental  subdivisions  of  a  State  or  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  with  a  population 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand. 

(3)  The  term  "public  agency"  means  any 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
any  city  or  combination  of  cities  with  a  pop- 
tilation  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand. This  would  Include  regional  planning 
organizations  established  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  comprehensive  planning  and  co- 
ordinating efforts  to  meet  common  problems. 

(4)  The  term  "criminal  Justice  system" 
means  the  police,  crimlnai  courts,  prosecu- 
tors, and  correctional  departments  of  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 

(6)  The  term  "community  relations  pro- 
gram" means  any  activity  established  by  a 
city,  combination  of  cities,  or  public  agency 
thereof  that  Incorporates  the  participation 
of  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
delivery  of  services  relating  to  the  criminal 
Justice  system  of  such  city,  combination,  or 
public  agency  to  the  community. 

(6)  The  term  "crime  prevention  program" 
means  any  activity  using  the  services  of  citi- 
zens established  and  regulated  by  a  nonprofit 
private  agency  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
cooperative  functions  relating  to  any  com- 
ponent of  the  criminal  Justice  system. 

(7)  The  term  "volunteer  service  program" 
means  any  activity  using  the  volunteer  serv- 
ices of  citizens  established  by  a  city,  com- 
bination of  cities,  public  agency  thereof,  or 
nonprofit  private  agency  and  regulated  by  a 
component  of  the  criminal  Justice  system  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  assistance  to  such 
component. 

DDKATION  or  PBOGRA1C8 

Skc.  307.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  Act  during  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  June 
30. 1975. 

AT7THORIZATIONS 

Sac.  308.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  grants  and  cooperattve  arrange- 
ments under  title  I  of  this  Act  #38,000.000 
tot  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  SO. 


1974,  and  June  30,  1975.  There  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  grants  and  coopera- 
tive arrangements  under  title  11  of  this  Act 
(25,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1974,  and  June  30,  1975. 

TITLE  IV ^PaOKIBinON  ON  USX  OF  WEAPONS 

Sec.  401.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  made 
available  under  this  Act  may  be  expended  in 
connection  with  any  program  or  activity  au- 
thorizing or  condoning  the  ptossesslon  or  use 
of  firearms,  knives,  explosives  and  dangerous 
weapons  by  non  law  enforcement,  civilian 
personnel  participating  In  such  programs  or 
activities. 


Block  Security  Program 
Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  established  the 
Block  Security  Program  within  the  Police 
Department  by  Executive  Order  No.  79  is- 
sued on  AprU  9,  1973.  The  Program  is  fi- 
nanced by  $5  million  authorized  in  the 
1973-74  Capital  Budget.  The  Mayor  ap- 
pointed the  Block  Security  Guidelines  Board 
to  promulgate  policy  guidelines  for  this  Pro- 
gram. The  Board  adopted  the  following  guide- 
lines for  the  program's  first  phase  opera- 
tions, which  involved  the  acceptance  by  the 
Police  Department  of  applications  for  initial 
fundmg  from  eligible  groups  between  June  4 
and  June  29.  1973. 

I.    ELIGIBLE    CROUPS 

Applications  can  be  filed  by  block,  civic, 
neighborhood,  tenant  and  business  associa- 
tions who  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Block  and  Neighborhood  Associations: 
There  must  be  at  least   35   adult  members 

(18  years  of  age  or  over)  representing  dif- 
ferent households  in  the  same  geographic 
area.  Membership  in  the  Eissoclatlon  mvist 
be  open  to  all  residents  of  the  geographical 
area.  The  association  must  have  a  written 
set  of  by-laws,  at  least  three  elected  officers, 
collect  dues  on  at  least  an  annual  basis,  and 
hold  regular  open  meetings  for  all  residents 
of  the  area. 

2.  Tenant  Associations:  The  same  orga- 
nizational requirements  are  required.  Only 
residential  tenants,  and  not  commercial  ten- 
ants, are  eligible.  A  tenant  association  can 
represent  a  single  building  or  a  group  of 
buildings,  in  public  or  private  housing,  so 
long  as  there  are  at  least  35  adult  members 
from  different  households. 

3.  Business  Associations:  The  association 
must  Include  at  least  24  business  establish- 
ments at  street  level  or  on  the  second  flaor. 
with  an  entrance  leading  directly  from  the 
street.  The  same  organizational  require- 
ments of  by-laws,  officers,  dues,  and  open 
meetings  are  required. 

4.  Geographical  Area:  The  minimum 
geographical  area  that  must  be  covered  by 
an  association  is  both  sides  of  one  city  block. 
Only  one  block,  neighborhood  or  tenant  as- 
sociation representing  an  area  can  qualify 
for  funds  umder  this  program.  A  business  as- 
sociation can  overlap  with  an  association  of 
residents,  but  only  one  business  association 
can  qualify  for  a  single  geographical  area. 
Where  a  tenant  association  In  a  multiple 
dwelimg  and  a  block  association  on  the 
same  block  both  apply,  they  can  only  qiiallfy 
for  a  single  contract.  The  local  precinct  Com- 
manding Officer  has  the  discretion  to  accept 
an  application  from  a  tenant  association  in 
a  single  building  if  there  is  no  other  appli- 
cant from  the  block. 

5.  Special  Purpose  Security  Functions: 
Where  an  organisation  performs  special  pur- 
IKxe  security  functions,  such  as  patrol  or 
escort  services,  it  can  be  funded  in  addition 
to  other  associations  In  the  same  geograph- 
ical area  if  there  Is  no  conflict  in  the  pro- 
grams. 

6.  Orpanisation  Date:  Any  aaeoeiation  Is 
eligible  for  first  phasing  funding  under  this 
program  so  long  as  It  is  organized  before 
July  1,  1978. 

7.  Diaputes:  Any  disputes  between  two  or 


more  associations  over  the  representation  of 
a  single  geographical  area,  or  any  questions 
regarding  compliance  by  an  association  with 
the  organizational  requirements  for  eligibil- 
ity, can  be  referred  to  the  Office  of  Neighbor- 
hood Government.  The  Office  of  Neighbor- 
hood Government  will  select  an  appropriate 
mechanism  to  resolve  each  dispute  or  rule 
en  any  such  queslion. 

II.    PERMISSIBLE    PURPOSES 

Block  Security  Program  funds  can  only  be 
used  for  specific  purposes  that  improve  the 
overall  security  of  the  geographical  area 
involved. 

1.  Outdoor  Areas:  Funds  can  be  used  for 
Improvements  in  outdoor  areas  which  are 
publicly  accessible,  such  as  lighting,  gates 
and  fences. 

2.  Multiple  Dicellings:  Funds  can  be  used 
to  increase  security  In  the  common  areas  of 
multiple  dwellings  with  four  or  more  units. 
This  includes  measures  to  safeguard  building 
entrances  and  exits,  lobbies,  hallways,  eleva- 
tors, and  service  areas,  as  well  as  apartment 
doors  that  open  onto  hallways  and  public 
areas,  and  exterior  windows. 

3.  Business  Associations:  Funds  can  !:e 
used  to  safeguard  outdoor  areas  and  exie.-icr 
doors  and  windows  of  individual  stores,  in- 
cluding the  financing  of  alarm  systems  for 
stores. 

4.  Patrol  Programs:  Funds  can  be  used  for 
equipment  for  patrol  and  escort  programs 
that  operate  in  outdoor  public  areas  or  the 
common  areas  of  multiple  dwellings. 

5.  Prohibited  Purposes:  No  program  funds 
can  be  expended  for  the  foUowmg  purposes: 

(a)  Compensation  of  Personnel:  No  com- 
pensation of  any  kind  will  be  allowed; 

(b)  Overhead  Costs:  The  overhead  costs  of 
the  association  (postage,  stationery,  rent) 
will  not  be  funded: 

(c)  Private  Residences:  No  security  im- 
provements in  private  residences  of  up  to 
three  units  will  be  funded; 

(d)  Street  Lighting:  The  installation  of 
high-intensity  street  lighting  in  City-owned 
lamp-posts  will  not  be  funded  under  this 
program.  The  1973-74  Capital  Budget  in- 
cludes a  separate  tlO  million  program  under 
which  each  Community  Board  can  allocate 
funds  for  such  lighting  improvements  within 
its  planning  district; 

(e)  Weapons:  No  weapons  of  any  kind  will 
be  funded: 

(f)  Watchdogs:  Funds  cannot  be  used  for 
watchdogs. 

III.    matching    REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Matching  Formula:  Program  funds  of 
up  to  910.000  are  available  to  eligible  asso- 
ciations according  to  the  amount  of  match- 
ing funds  committed  by  the  association.  The 
City  will  match  association  funds  on  a: 

(a)  9-to-l  basis  for  the  first  $500  of  ap- 
proved costs  ($450  City  to  (50  association): 

(b)  4-to-l  basis  for  the  next  $5,000  ($4,000 
City  to  $1,000  association); 

(c)  2-to-l  basis  for  funds  above  $5,500 
up  to  maximum  City  contribution  of  $10,000 
in  any  single  year  ($5,550  City  to  $2,775 
association) . 

To  qualify  for  the  maximum  $10,000  con- 
tract,  the  association   must  provide   $3,825. 

2.  Minimum:  There  is  no  minimum  pro- 
gram amount.  The  9-to-l  ratio  spiles  to 
any  amount  under  $50  committed  by  an 
association. 

3.  Eligible  PaymenU:  The  association's 
share  mvist  also  be  spent  only  for  the  per- 
missible purposes  listed  under  Section  n. 
except  that  funds  spent  by  the  aasoctation 
according  to  an  i^jproved  Security  Flan  for 
compensation  of  personnel  and  for  improve- 
ments in  iHlvate  residences  including  one, 
two  and  three  unit  dwcUlnga  wlU  be  ao- 
c^ted  as  part  of  the  required  match.  Only 
actual  documented  cash  azpenditures  by 
the  association  during  the  fiscal  ysar  be- 
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ginning  July  1,  1973  wUl  be  accepted  as  the 
required  match. 

4.  Timing:  City  funds  will  only  be  made 
available  to  the  aaaocUtion  for  expenditure 
on  a  pro  rata  basis  as  the  required  match  Is 
actually  produced  by  the  association.  No 
funds  WUI  be  advanced  based  on  the  asso- 
ciation's commitment  to  raise  the  matching 
funds. 

5.  Deadline:  After  an  association's  pro- 
gram is  accepted  for  funding,  six  months 
wUl  be  allowed  for  the  required  match  to 
be  raised.  U  the  match  is  not  produced,  the 
association's  program  will  be  cancelled.  How- 
ever, where  the  association's  match  consists 
of  reg\Uarly  scheduled  payments  throughout 
the  year  for  an  ongoing  service  (such  as  a 
guard  or  alarm  system),  the  association's 
program  will  not  be  cancelled  if  It  continues 
to  meet  the  regular  payments  according  to 
schedule. 

fl.  Withdrawal:  The  Police  Department  Is 
authorized  to  withdraw  its  approval  of  an  ap- 
plication If,  within  a  reasonable  period,  the 
association  does  not  InltUte  steps  to  fulfill 
its  commitments  under  the  program. 

IV.  BLOCK  SECtnUTT  OmCER 

Any  association  that  seeks  to  participate 
1"  the  program  must  designate  a  Block 
Security  Officer. 

1.  Eligibility:  The  Block  Security  Officer 
must  be  a  resident  of  the  geographical  area 
represented  by  the  association,  or  the  owner 
or  employee  of  a  bxislness  in  the  area  covered 
by  a  business  association.  The  Block  Secur- 
ity Officer  must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age, 
and  of  good  moral  character  as  determined 
by  the  Police  Department. 

3.  Employment:  No  member  of  the  Police 
Department,  or  civilian  employee  of  the  Po- 
lice Department,  or  member  of  any  other 
police  force,  can  serve  as  a  Block  Security 
Officer.  AuxUlary  Police,  Blockwatchers  and 
employees  of  other  City  agencies  are  eligible. 

3.  Authority:  The  Block  Security  Officer 
has  no  legal  authority  on  behalf  of  the  City 
or  the  Police  Department.  The  Block  Security 
Officer  will  have  responsibility  to  design  the 
Block  Security  Plan,  monitor  Its  implemen- 
tation, and  serve  as  the  association's  liaison 
with  the  local  police  precinct  and  the  pre- 
cinct Crime  Prevention  Officer. 

4.  Training:  The  Block  Security  Officer 
must  successfully  complete  the  training  pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  Police  Department. 

V.  TRAINING 

The  Police  Department  wUl  conduct  a 
training  program  for  applicants  who  wish 
to  serve  aa  Block  Security  Officers. 

1.  EligibiUty:  To  participate  In  the  train- 
ing program,  an  Individual  does  not  need 
to  represent  an  existing  association.  How- 
ever, if  the  training  program  In  the  first 
phaae  is  over-subscribed,  priority  wUl  be 
given  to  representatives  of  existing  associa- 
tions. 

2.  Representation:  An  association  can  only 
send  one  representative  to  the  training  pro- 
gram as  Its  designated  Block  Security 
Officer. 

VI.  BiocK  ssctTxrrr  plan 

1.  Preparation:  Fcdlowlng  completion  of 
the  training  program,  the  Block  Security 
Officer  will  prepare  a  Block  Security  Plan  for 
the  area  repreae&ted.  The  Crime  Prevention 
Officer  from  the  local  polios  precinct  wUl  be 
available  to  provide  technical  assistance. 

2.  Budget:  The  Block  Security  Plan  will  In- 
clude a  detailed  budget  for  the  security  pro- 
gram, with  the  estimated  cost  of  all  items, 
and  the  aouroe  of  all  coat  estimates.  The 
budget  will  also  detaU  the  puipoees  f<M' 
whloh  botti  ptogcam  and  association  inat<^- 
ing  funds  will  be  qiMnt. 

5.  Matntenonee:  If  the  security  plan  in- 
clodea  purdiaae  or  Inatallatlon  of  any  equip- 
ment that  raquirea  malntenanoe,  the  plan 
must  apaoify  what  provision  will  be  made 
for  malntenanoe  over  a  two-year  period.  Such 
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maintenance  costs  are  a  permissible  use  of 
block  security  funds. 

4.  Block  Security  Officer:  Only  associations 
whose  Block  Security  Officer  has  successfully 
completed  the  training  program  and  takes 
responsibility  for  implemeBtation  of  the  plan 
wUI  be  eligible. 

6.  Approval:  The  Block  Security  Plan  must 
be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  association 
according  to  the  procedures  provided  fOT  in 
Its  by-laws,  and  copies  made  available  to  all 
interested  residents. 

6.  SubmUsion:  The  Block  Security  Plan 
wUl  be  submitted  to  the  local  Precinct  Com- 
mander who  will  have  primary  responsibility 
for  its  review  and  evaluation.  The  Precinct 
Commander  will  recommend  approval  of 
plans  to  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Police 
Department's  Crime  Prevention  Squad,  who 
will  make  the  final  decision  or  approval. 

7.  Amendments:  After  approval  of  a  Block 
Security  Plan,  the  Block  Security  Officer  can 
request  that  the  plan  be  amended  to  reflect 
changes  to  estimated  costs,  additional  local 
participants  In  the  association's  security  pro- 
gram, or  additional  security  measures  con- 
sistent with  the  approved  plan.  The  Precinct 
Commander,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  Crime  Prevention 
Squad,  can  approve  reasonable  amendments 
of  the  plan. 

Vn.    ALLOCATION    OT    FUNDS 

The  1973-74  Capital  Budget  Includes  $5 
million  to  Initiate  this  program,  Including 
all  admlnlstratve  costs.  For  the  first  round 
of  applications,  $4  mUUon  will  be  aUocated 
clty-wlde  for  Block  Security  programs. 

1.  Formula:  Each  police  precinct  with  resi- 
dential buildings  will  receive  an  allocation 
based  solely  on  population,  according  to  the 
1970  census.  Each  precinct  will  have  a  mini- 
mum allocation  of  $20,000,  )  Attachment  A 
gives  the  precinct  allocations) . 

2.  Precinct  Allocation:  Each  precinct  com- 
mander will  recommend  to  the  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  Crime  Prevention  Squad  how 
the  funds  available  should  be  allocated 
among  the  applications  he  receives. 

3.  Reallocation:  The  Block  Security  Guide- 
lines Board  can  reallocate  funds  from  pre- 
cincts that  do  not  use  their  entire  author- 
ization in  the  first  round,  and  will  also  allo- 
cate uncommitted  funds  after  administra- 
tive costs  have  been  calculated. 

Vm.    SBCUEITY    EQUIPMENT 

1.  Minimum  Standards:  The  Police  Depart- 
ment's Crime  Prevention  SqtJad  will  set  mini- 
mum standards  for  security  equipment  to  be 
purchased  and  used  under  this  program. 
Equipment  not  meeting  those  standards  will 
not  be  funded  by  the  City  and  will  not  be 
accepted  as  match  If  purchased  by  the 
association. 

IX.    TIMETABLE 

The  first  phase  of  the  Block  Security  Pro- 
gram involved  the  submission  of  Block  Se- 
curity Plans  for  funding  to  local  police  pre- 
cincts from  June  4  to  June  29,  1973.  Follow- 
ing the  submission  of  plana,  reviews  will  be 
conducted  by  the  precinct  commander  and 
then  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Crime 
Prevention  Squad. 

X.    FISCAL     FBOCEAUKES 

The  Police  Department  will  contract  with 
a  private  fiscal  institution  to  handle  the  dis- 
bursement of  funds  under  tbe  program.  The 
Police  Department  will  Issue  an  RFP  and  ac- 
cept proposals  from  various  institutions. 
After  the  Police  Department  selects  an  in- 
stitution to  perform  this  (unctlpn,  it  will 
submit  a  contract  to  the  Board  of  Estimate 
for  approval.  The  Instltutton  selected  will 
fund  only  those  Block  Security  Programs 
certified  to  it  by  the  Conunanding  Officer  of 
the  Crime  Prevention  Squad  In  the  Police 
Department. 

The  Institution  will  sign  a  written  contract 
with  each  association  sponaoring  a  certified 


plan.  No  funds  will  be  disbnrsed  directly  to 
associations.  The  fiscal  Institution  wlU  make 
payments  directly  to  vendors  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  vouchers,  certified  by  the  local  pre- 
cinct, for  the  delivery  or  installation  of 
equipment  pursuant  to  an  approved  plan. 
The  institution  will  provide  the  Police  De- 
partment with  monthly  statements  on  the  ex- 
penditures and  balance  remaining  of  each 
association. 

BLOCK     SECXJRITT     GUmEUNES    BOARD 

David  Grossman,  Chairman,  Budget  Direc- 
tor. 

Patrick  V.  Murphy,  Police  Commissioner. 

John  Mudd,  Director,  Office  of  Neighbor- 
hood Government. 

D.  Kenneth  Patton,  Economic  Development 
Administrator. 

Henry  Ruth,  Director,  Criminal  Justice  Co- 
ordinating Council. 

John  Zuccottl,  Chairman^  City  Planning 
Commission. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Preeident,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  disttngui&hed  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  as 
prlncii>al  cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
crime  and  the  immobilizing  fear  it  en- 
genders victimize  all  Americans,  and 
especially  our  poor  and  minority  citizens. 
The  magnitude  of  the  crime  problem  de- 
mands a  total  response.  Only  by  combin- 
ing Federal  and  State  resources  with  the 
efforts  of  community  organizations  and 
ordinary  citizens  can  we  hope  to  mount 
an  effective  campaign  against  crime. 

Observers  of  the  urban  s«ene  have  long 
advised  that  the  greatest  single  anticrime 
resource  Is  the  community  of  law-abiding 
citizens  upon  whom  criminals  prey.  To  be 
sure,  alienation  and  mistrust  present 
serious  obstacles  to  citizen  participation 
in  the  task  of  crime  reduction.  Tb  over- 
come these  factors  and  enlist  our  com- 
munities in  the  struggle  against  crime, 
we  today  introduce  "The  Community 
Anti-Crime  Assistance  Act." 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  cooperation  with  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
to  make  grants  to  cities  and  public  agen- 
cies to  establish  programs  to  involve 
local  institutions  and  citizens  in  crime 
reduction.  Such  programs  would  include 
improving  the  hiring  of  minority  police, 
establishing  citizen  patnrfs,  improving 
police-community  relationa,  encouraging 
the  reporting  of  crime,  improving  arrest 
procediu'es  and  alternatives,  enhancing 
the  deUvery  of  social  services,  and  pro- 
viding alternatives  to  incarceration  for 
less  serious  offenses . 

Our  prior  efforts  in  the  Itfea  of  crime 
reduction  constitute  an  impressive  be- 
ginning. In  particular,  I  would  commend 
the  work  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  too  often  overlooked,  both  in  our 
thinking  and  in  our  funding,  the  primary 
resource  of  community  participation.  By 
(«3ening  this  new  front  In  the  struggle 
against  crime,  we  can  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward making  our  neighborhoods  safer 
and  our  citizens  more  secure. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  3339.  A  bill  to  amend  the  program 

of  supplemental  security  income  for  the 

aged,  blind,  and  disabled— established  by 

tiUe  XVI  of  the  Social  Scctolty  Act— to 
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provide  for  cost-of-living  increases  in 
the  benefits  provided  thereunder.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SUPPLEMENTAL    SECURITY    INCOME 
ADJUSTMENTS    ACT    OF    1974 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  budget  message  of  the  President  last 
February  4,  President  Nixon  said: 

I  propose  .  .  .  automatic  cost  of  living  in- 
creases for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
beneficiaries  of  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  program  .  .  . 

And  he  promised  that  "legislation  will 
be  proposed"  to  provide  this  automatic 
adjustment. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  the  admin- 
istration make  this  proposal.  In  fact,  it 
was  one  of  only  a  very  few  bright  spots 
in  an  otherwise  depressing  budget.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  it;  the  elderly 
poor,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled,  have 
been  particularly  hard  hit  by  recent  ex- 
tremely high  levels  of  inflation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Consumer  Eco- 
nomics Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  I  have  closely  followed 
the  staggering  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  have  seen  how  it  has  affected 
these  people.  They  have  seen  the  prices 
they  pay  for  food  explode  40  percent, 
their  rents  rise  by  18  percent,  and  vital 
medical  care  costs  jump  by  22.5  percent, 
all  during  the  last  4  years.  And  these, 
the  most  inflationary  items  in  the  Amer- 
ican market  basket,  take  a  much  larger 
portion  of  the  income  of  the  supplemen- 
tal security  income— SSI— beneficiary 
than  of  the  average  American  family. 

Unfortunately,  the  President's  promise 
of  submitting  legislation  to  provide  an 
automatic  cost-of-living  escalator  pro- 
vision for  SSI  payments  has  yet  to  be 
fulfilled.  I  have  seen  no  sign  of  action  on 
this  proposal  since  it  was  announced  by 
the  President. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  introducing 
l^islation  to  accomplish  this  important 
purpose  of  protecting  the  purchasing 
power  of  SSI  recipients  from  the  income- 
reducing  effects  of  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  the  "Supplemental  Se- 
curity Income  Adjustments  Act  of  1974," 
which  I  offer  today,  does  exactly  what 
President  Nixon  proposed  be  done  for 
our  elderly  poor,  blind,  and  disabled— It 
automatically  adjusts  the  income  of  SSI 
recipients  to  accoimt  for  inflation.  It  in 
no  way  precludes  Congress  from  raising 
the  basic  SSI  levels,  a  move  I  believe  is 
also  necessary. 

The  protection  of  the  real  buying 
power  of  benefits  received  under  the  SSI 
program  which  would  result  from  adopt- 
ing the  proposed  escalator  is  certainly 
necessary.  Congress  endorsed  this  prin- 
ciple when  it  provided  such  an  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  adjuster  to  social 
security  benefits.  It  is  time  we  extended 
this  income  security  featiu-e  to  the  esti- 
mated 5.1  million  Americans  who  are  ex- 
pected to  receive  SSI  benefits  when  the 
program  is  in  full  operation.  Certainly 
the  3.8  million  elderly  poor  and  the  1.3 
million  blind  and  disabled  citizens  par- 
ticipating in  this  program  require  the 
same  protection  from  inflation  as  the 
regular  social  security  recipient.  If  the 
commitment  made  by  Congress,  that 
these  people  would  be  guaranteed  a  cer- 


tain minunum  standard  of  living  in  their 
adversity,  is  to  have  any  meaning  at  all. 
protection  of  the  buying  power  of  their 
benefits  from  a  shrinking  dollar  must  also 
be  assured.  As  I  see  it,  the  automatic  cost 
of  living  escalator  for  SSI,  a  concept 
endorsed  by  the  President,  is  the  proper 
way  to  accomplish  this  objective. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost-of-living  es- 
calator I  propose  would  be  fully  consist- 
ent with  the  escalator  already  in  place 
for  social  security.  In  fact,  it  would  as- 
sure SSI  recipients,  who  also  receive  SS 
benefits,  that  their  total  benefits  from 
these  two  sources  would  increase  by  the 
amount  of  the  cost-of-living  escalator. 

The  procedures,  data,  and  timing  for 
determining  the  level  of  adjustment,  and 
when  it  would  be  applicable,  are  identi- 
cal. And,  the  cost  of  administering  the 
proposed  SSI  escalator,  given  the  exist- 
ence of  the  same  feature  for  social  se- 
curity, should  be  minimal.  Also,  as  with 
social  security,  the  automatic  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  would  not  be  provided 
in  any  year  in  which  Congress  passed 
legislation  providing  for  a  specific  in- 
crease in  the  SSI  benefits,  such  as  this 
year. 

The  administration  has  projected  the 
cost  of  the  SSI  escalator  for  the  next  5 
years  in  the  appendix  to  the  fiscal  year 
1975  budget.  According  to  the  OflQce  of 
Management  and  Budget  estimates,  it 
would  have  no  cost  in  fiscal  year  1975, 
since  a  legislated  increase  was  enacted, 
$360  million  in  fiscal  year  1976,  $750  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1977,  and  the  same  in 
fiscal  year  1978,  and  $1,450  miUion  in 
fiscal  year  1979.  Of  course,  estimates  of 
this  kind  are  very  tentative,  since  they 
are  tied  so  directly  to  the  rate  of  infia- 
tion.  But  regardless  of  the  exact  cost,  the 
estimated  first  year  spending  increase  of 
$360  million  would  be  substantially  less 
than  7  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  SSI 
in  that  year.  The  data  in  the  fiscal  year 
1975  budget  indicate  to  me  that  not  only 
is  the  provision  of  the  cost-of-living  es- 
calator for  SSI  benefits  desirable,  but  it 
is  something  that  our  Nation  surely  can 
afford  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  the  winter  promises  of 
this  administration  have  often  melted 
away  with  the  warm  winds  of  spring. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  in- 
tended to  indicate  to  the  President  that 
the  Congress  definitely  expects  him  to 
deliver  on  this  OHnmitment  to  our  Na- 
tion's elderly  poor,  blind,  and  disabled 
citizens.  If  he  fails  to  act  very  soon.  Con- 
gress must  take  the  initiative  to  pass  this 
needed  legislation  itself. 

And.  Mr.  President,  given  the  existence 
of  the  automatic  escalator  for  social  se- 
curity, unless  we  pass  the  legislation  I  am 
proposing  in  this  Congress,  we  could  end 
up  next  year  providing  increases  in  social 
security  checks  that  are,  for  millions  of 
people,  completely  offset  by  a  parallel 
reduction  in  the  value  of  their  SSI  check. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  in  order  to 
truly  fulfill  our  obligation  to  those  in 
the  SSI  program,  and  to  prevent  an  un- 
pardonable hardship  on  individuals  who 
are  provided  with  SSI  in  addition  to 
regular  social  security  benefits,  the  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  Adjustments 
Act  of  1974  needs  to  be  enacted  as  soon 
as  possible. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3339 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  ta) 
section  1611  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as 
enacted  by  section  301  of  Public  Law  92- 
603  and  as  hi  effect  on  July  1,  1974)  is 
amended — 

il)  In  subsection  {a)(l)(A).  by  insert- 
ing "(or.  if  greater,  the  amount  determi-icd 
under  section  1617)  •  immediately  a'ter 
••$1.752"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)(2)(A).  by  insert- 
ing -(or,  ir  greater,  the  amount  determined 
under  section  1617)"  Immediately  after 
•■$2,628  ■; 

(3i  In  subsection  (b)(1),  by  inserting 
"(or,  if  greater,  the  amount  determined  un- 
der section  1617)"  Immediately  after 
•■$1.752';   and 

(4)  In  subsection  (b)(2).  by  inseiting 
"(or,  if  greater,  the  amount  determined  un- 
der section  1617)"  immediately  after 
•$2.628-. 

I  b )  Part  A  of  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act  (as  enacted  by  section  301  of  Public 
Law  92-603)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the   following  new   section: 

"COST-or-LIVINC      ADJUSTMENTS      IN      BENETITS 

"Sec.  1617.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary, 
pursuant  to  section  215(1)  makes  a  deter- 
mination that  a  base  quarter  in  a  calendar 
year  is  also  a  cost-of-living  computation 
quarter,  he  shall  determine  and  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  (together  with,  and  at 
the  same  time,  as  the  material  required  by 
section  215(1)  (2)  (D)  to  be  published  there- 
in by  reason  of  such  determination)  the 
supplemental  security  benefit  rate  (as  de- 
termined under  subsection  (b))  which  shall 
be  effective  for  the  period  beginning  with 
the  month  following  the  first  month  that 
the  Increase  (If  any)  in  benefits  payable 
under  title  II  becomes  effective  under  section 
216(1)  by  reason  of  such  determination  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(b)  (1)  As  used  in  thU  section,  the  term 
'supplemental  security  benefit  rate'  means 
whichever  of  the  following  is  the  greater — 

"(A)  the  dollar  amovmts  (viz,  $1,752  and 
$2,628,  rfeferred  to  In  section  1611(a)  (1)  (A), 
1611(a)(2)(A),  I6n(b)(l),  and  1611(b) 
(2)).  or 

"(B)  the  dollar  amounts  (referred  to  in 
such  sections  which  were  in  effect  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  most  recent  Increase  under 
this  section. 

"(2)  The  supplemental  security  benefit 
rate  which  shall  be  effective  by  reason  of  an 
Increase  brought  about  by  the  application  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  such  rate,  as  in  effect 
immediately  prior  to  such  Increase,  plus  a 
per  centum  thereof  equal  to  the  per  centum 
of  increase  In  benefits  payable  under  title  II 
brought  about  pursuant  to  section  215(1). 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  no  Increase  shall  be 
made  in  the  supplemental  security  benefit 
rate,  if,  during  the  calendai  year  m  which 
the  determination  (under  subsection  (a) ) 
Is  made  for  an  Increase  in  such  rate,  there 
Is  enacted  a  law  providing  an  increase  in 
such  rate." 

(c)  Section  211(a)(1)  (A)  of  Public  Law  93- 
66  fas  in  effect  on  July  1,  1974)  is  amended 
by  striking  "$876"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "50  per  centum". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shaU  become  effective  on 
July  1,  1974,  or  (If  later)  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  calendar  month  which  begins  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  3341.  A  bill  to  revise  certain  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  per  diem  and  mileage  expenses  of 
employees  and  other  individuals  travel- 
ing on  oflQcial  business,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

MILEACC  AWD  PER  DIEM  ALLOWANCES 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  rereference  a 
biU  to  amend  title  V  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  for  an  equitable  method 
of  computing  vehicle  mileage  costs  to  be 
reimbursed  to  U.S.  Government  em- 
ployees for  the  use  of  their  private  auto- 
mobiles while  on  ofBclal  duties.  The  bill 
would  also  raise  the  per  diem  allowance 
from  $25  to  $35. 

Pursuant  to  regulations  issued  in  May 
1973.  the  mileage  allowance  for  a  pri- 
vately owned  vehicle  used  on  official  busi- 
ness was  set  at  11  cents  per  mile.  A  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  report  pre- 
pared in  early  1974.  entitled  "Present 
Cost  of  Operating  Privately  Owned  Auto- 
mobiles." concluded  that: 

(1)  the  approximate  cost  of  operating  a 
standard  size  automobUe  is  currently  14  4 
cent*  per  mile; 

(2)  the  cost  Of  operating  a  compact  size 
automohlle  is  approximately  76%  of  the  cost 
of  operating  a  standard  size  automobile;  and 

(3)  the  maximum  mileage  allowance  of  12 
cenu  per  mile  is  Inadequate  when  a  stand- 
ard size  automobUe  U  used  for  official  busi- 
ness. 

This  Imbalance  was  called  to  my  at- 
tention by  the  60,000-member  National 
Treasury  Employees  Union.  The  legisla- 
uon  I  introduce  today  is  designed  to  cor- 
rect the  Inequality  that  currently  exists 
for  those  individuals  who  must  use  their 
own  cars  for  ofBcial  baainess.  I  recognize 
that  oppooents  may  say  that  this  In- 
crease would  tend  to  Increase  the  number 
of  individuals  who  will  seek  to  use  their 
^^y^  caw  'or  work,  rather  than  use 
PuMle  tmusKrUtian.  However,  the  biU 
provides  tluU  no  employee  may  use  a 
private  automobUe  unless  he  is  specifi- 
ed assigned  to  do  so  by  an  appropriate 
omcial. 

The  bill  also  would  increase  the  per 
diem  allowance  from  the  current  $25  to 
$35.  The  rationale  for  this  needed 
amendment  is  quite  clear.  The  allowance 
has  been  limited  to  $25  since  1969,  when 
it  was  increased  from  |16  to  $25.  "Hie 
cost-of-living  increases  since  that  1969 
amendment  makes  the  necessity  of  this 
increase  obvious. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the  GSA  re- 
port to  which  I  have  refeiTed  be  printed 
in  the  Rccou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Wll  and 
report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

&  3341 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  RepreaentmttoeM  of  the  Vnited  Statet  of 
ATnerIca  tm  Congress  miaemhled.  That  (at 
aectlon  6703(a)  of  tltla  8.  United  Stotea 
Code,  relating  to  the  per  diem  aUowance  of 
•mployeea  traTellng  on  oOclal  bualneas  with- 
in the  continental  United  States.  Is  amended 
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by   deleting   "W6"   and   inserting   In   place 
thereof  "»85". 

(b)  Section  6702(c)(1)  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  reimbursement  for 
actual  and  necessary  travel  expenses  of  em- 
ployees under  unusual  circumstances  In  ex- 
cess of  the  maximum  per  diem  allowance. 
Is  amended  by  deleting  •$40"  and  Inserting 
In  place  thereof  "$60". 

(c)  Section  6703(c)(1)  of  title  6,  Umted 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  per  diem  allow- 
ance of  individuals  serving  without  pay  or  at 
*1  a  year  for  travel  Inside  the  continental 
United  States,  is  amended  by  deleting  "$25  ' 
and  inserting  "$35"  in  place  thereof. 

(d)  Section  5703(d)(1)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  reimbursement  for 
actual  and  necessary  travS  expenses  of  In- 
dividuals serving  without  pay  or  at  $1  a  year 
under  unusual  circumstances  In  excess  of  the 
maximum  per  diem  allowtnce,  is  amended 
by  deleting  "$40"  and  inserting  in  place 
thTeor  "$50". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  5704  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  mileage  and  related 
allowances  of  employees  aad  other  individ- 
uals performmg  services  oa  official  business 
Inside  or  outside  the  designated  post  of  duty 
or  place  of  service,  is  am«!ided  to  read  as 
follows: 
"§  5704.  Mileage  and  related  allowances 

"(a)  Except  to  the  exteat  otherwise  pro- 
vided under  this  section,  and  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  under  section  5707  of  this 
title,  an  employee  or  othef  Individual  per- 
forming service  for  the  Oovernment,  who  Is 
engaged  on  official  business  Inside  or  outside 
his  designated  post  of  duty  or  place  of  serv- 
ice. Is  entitled  to — 

"(1)  9  cents  a  mile  for  the  use  of  a  pri- 
vately owned  motorcycle; 

"(2)  14.5  cents  a  mile  for  the  use  of  a 
privately  owned  automobile;  or 

"(3)  12  cents  a  mUe  for  the  use  of  a  pri- 
vately owned  airplane. 

"(b>  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  condvict  a  continuous 
study  on  the  average,  actual  coet  a  mile,  to 
an  employee  or  other  individual  performing 
service  for  the  Government  who  Is  engaged 
on  official  business  inside  or  outside  the 
designated  poat  ol  duty  or  place  of  service, 
for  the  \iae  of  a  priTately  owned  motorcycle. 
automobUe,  or  airplane. 

Not  later  than  January  16,  AprU  15,  July 
15,  and  October  15  of  each  year,  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  submit  to  the  President 
or  his  designee  the  results  of  the  study  for 
the  three-month  period  preceding  the  month 
In  which  the  report  is  to  be  submitted.  In- 
cluding specific  figures,  eacH  rounded  to  the 
nearest  one-tenth  of  a  cent,  ot  the  average, 
actual  cost  a  mile  during  that  period  for  the 
use  of  a  privately  owned  motorcycle,  auto- 
mobile, and  airplane.  The  cent  figures  con- 
tained In  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  ad- 
justed, as  of  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
following  the  date  of  submission  of  the  re- 
p<Ht,  to  the  figures  so  reported  by  the  Comp- 
trolle  General,  and  those  reported  figtires 
shall  also  be  Included  as  of  euch  day  In  the 
regulations  prescribed  under  section  5707  of 
this  title. 

"(c)  An  employee  or  Individual  described 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not 
use  a  privately  owned  motorcycle,  automo- 
bile, or  airplane  under  the  circumstances  de- 
scribed In  snboectlon  (a)  of  this  section  im- 
lesa  specifically  authorized  In  writing  to  do 
so  In  the  travel  authorization.  The  written 
authorization  for  the  us©  of  a  privately 
owned  motorcycle,  automobile,  or  airplane 
shall  be  made  only  in  the  Interests  of  the 
efficient  and  effective  conduct  of  official  bus- 
iness of  the  Government  and  only  if  the  um 
of  public   transportation  bj   the  employee 


M  Individual  concerned  would  be  a  personal 
hardship  or  against  the  puUlc  interest. 

"(d)  In  addition  to  the  mileage  allow- 
ance provided  In  acc(»dance  with  the  other 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  employee  or 
other  individual  performing  service  for  the 
Government  may  be  reimbureed  for — 

"(1)   parking  fees;  i 

"(2)   ferry  fares;  and 

"(3)   bridge,  road,  and  tunhel  tolls." 

(b)  The  amendment  mad*  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  beccme  effective  on 
July  1.  1974. 


Present  Cost  of  Operating  PIiivatelt  Owned 
automobilks 

(Prepared  by  the  Transportation  Manage- 
ment Division  of  the  Pederal  Supply  Serv- 
ice. General  Services  Administration 
1-18-74J  I 

I.   OBJECTIVE     I 

Calculate  the  current  coSt  of  operating 
privately  owned  automobUes  In  order  to  de- 
termine the  adequacy  of  the  present  mileage 
allowance. 

II.  BACKGROtrND 

Under  5  U.S.C.  6704(a)  (2).  an  employee  Is 
entitled  to  a  mileage  allowance  of  not  more 
than  12  cents  per  mile  when  he  uses  a  pri- 
vately owned  vehicle  while  on  official  busi- 
ness. The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
in  the  Standardize  Govemmeat  Travel  Regu- 
lations (OMB  Circular  No.  A-7,  Revised)  pre- 
scribed a  rate  of  11  cents  per  mUe  when  the 
tise  of  a  privately  owned  vehicle  Is  advan- 
tageous to  the  Oovemment. 

Pursuant  to  Executive  Order  11609,  dated 
July  22,  1971.  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration published  the  Federal  Travel  Regula- 
tions (41  CPR  101-7)  in  May  1973.  The  mUe- 
age  allowances  promulgated  In  the  Ii^deral 
Travel  Regulations  (PTR)  aie  the  same  as 
those  prescribed  by  the  OMB.  Since  assum- 
ing the  responsibility  for  administering  the 
travel  regulations,  GSA  has  received  several 
Inquiries  questioning  the  adequacy  <a  the 
present  mileage  allowances.  In  response,  this 
study  was  conducted  to  determine  the  cost 
of  operating  a  privately  owned  automobile. 
The  study  techniques  and  results  are  dis- 
cussed below. 

za.  DISCUSSION 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  costs,  both  fixed  and 
variable,  are  lower  for  compact  cars  than  for 
standard  size  automobUes.  It  la  the  intent 
of  this  study,  therefore,  to  present  the  per 
mile  costs  for  both  standard  and  compact 
size  automobiles. 

a.  Standard  size  automobiles 
The  automobUe  operating  costs  for  1971 
were  taken  from  the  VS.  Oepartment  of 
Transportation  (DOT)  report  ••Cost  of  Oper- 
ating an  AutomobUe"  (Annex  1).  which  was 
published  In  AprU  1972.  The  costa  used  in 
this  study  were  those  for  a  standazd  size  4- 
door  sedan  equipped  with:  V-f  engine,  auto- 
matic transmission,  power  steering  and 
brakes,  air  conditioning,  tinted  glass,  radio, 
clock,  whltewall  tires  and  bedy  protective 
molding.  It  is  felt  that  this  car  and  eqtdp- 
ment  Is  repreoentative  of  standard  size  4- 
door  sedans  sold  during  model  year  ivn. 

Although  the  DOT  study  computed  the 
coats  of  operating  a  vehicle  over  a  period  of 
10  years  (100.000  mUee).  we  bave  aasumed 
for  the  purpoes  of  this  study,  that  a  privately 
owned  vehicle  Is  not  likely  to  be  used  for 
bvislneas  purposes  beyond  the  flfth  year.  Con- 
sequently, the  costs  presented  In  this  study 
are  the  average  anntial  costs  f*  the  first  five 
years  of  operation  as  shown  Iq  Annex  1. 

In  computing  the  1B73  easts  shown  in  An- 
nex a,  the  changes  in  the  consomer  Price 
Index   (CPI)   from  1971   to  QBceiBber  1873 
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for  each  cost  component  (tires,  gasoline,  etc.) 
were  first  converted  to  percentages.  These 
percentages  were  then  applied  to  the  Indi- 
vidual cost  components  presented  In  the 
DOT  study  in  order  to  convert  the  1971  cost 
per  mile  to  a  cost  per  mUe  for  1973.  This 
method  of  computation  was  applied  to  each 
cost  element  except  depreciation.  The  meth- 
odology used  In  developing  1973  depreciation 
costs  will  be  explained  below. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  DOT 
study  was  conducted  in  suburban  Baltimore, 
and.  therefore,  reflects  the  prices,  taxes,  and 
road  and  driving  conditions  of  suburban 
Baltimore.  City  driving  would  be  most  costly 
(3%  higher  as  reported  in  the  CPI),  while 
driving  costs  in  rural  Maryland  should  be 
lower.  In  addition  to  the  urban  and  niral  cost 
differences,  there  are  also  geographic  varia- 
tions in  the  cost  of  living.  For  example,  the 
residents  of  Baltimore  experience  a  cost  level 
which  is  different  from  that  in  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles  or  Atlanta.  The  1972  average  an- 
nual CPI  indicates  that  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing an  automobile  In  Baltimore  was  at  an 
index  level  of  117.3.  Of  the  12  cities  reported 
in  the  Index,  Los  Angeles  experienced  the 
highest  prices  with  an  index  level  of  125.2 
(6.7%  higher  than  Baltimore).  However, 
since  the  average  U.S.  city  index  level  of 
117.5  is  only  0.2%  higher  than  the  Baltimore 
level,  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  operating  an 
automobile  in  Baltimore  Is  representative  of 
the  national   urban  area  average  costs. 

In  order  to  develop  and  project  the  over-aU 
cost  of  operating  a  standard  size  automobUe, 
the  following  Individual  cost  elements  were 
evaluated : 

1.  Depreciation 
The  cost  per  mile  for  depreciation  Is  in- 
fluenced primarily  by  the  purchase  price  (and 
price  changes)  and  the  number  of  mUes 
the  automobile  is  driven  each  year.  The  1971 
costs  were  based  on  a  standard  size  1972 
4-door  sedan  as  described  above  (finance 
charges  were  not  included).  It  was  assumed 
by  DOT  that  this  car  would  be  driven  a  de- 
creasing number  of  mUes  from  14,500  in  the 
first  year  to  9,900  In  the  fifth  year.  In  this  re- 
spect, it  should  be  noted  that  extensive  use 
of  a  private  automobile  for  official  travel 
could  easUy  increase  the  annual  mUeage, 
which  would,  in  turn,  lower  the  coet  per  mile 
for  all  costs,  including  depreciation. 

In  estimating  the  depreciation  costs  for 
1973,  It  was  determined  that  the  application 
of  CPI  projections  (for  new  automobUes)  to 
1971  DOT  depreciation  costs  would  not  pro- 
vide acceptable  cost  data.  The  CPI,  insofar 
as  new  automobUes  are  concerned.  Is  ad- 
Justed  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  price  In- 
creases attributed  to  "quaUty  improvements" 
such  as  hydraulic  safety  bumpers,  power 
brakes  and  steering,  structural  Improve- 
ments, etc.  As  a  result,  the  cost  of  new  auto- 
mobUes, as  reflected  In  the  CPI,  Increased 
only  0.6%  per  annum  between  1963  and  1971. 
and  has  remained  unchanged  since  1971*. 
Since  in  many  Instances,  these  quality  Im- 
provements become  standard  equipment  or 
are  required  by  law.  a  consumer  must  bear 
the  additional  cost  of  these  Items.  Conse- 
quenUy,  whUe  the  CPI  Is  adjusted  downward 
to  compensate  for  these  Improvements  the 
consumer  actually  pays  more  and  more  each 
year  for  his  automobUe.  It  was  felt  that  a 
more  accurate  estimate  of  future  deprecia- 
tion costs  could  be  obtained  by  applying  the 
average  CPI  change  for  all  goods  and  services 
(13.8%)  to  the  1971  depreciation  coet  per 
mUe.  Although  the  use  of  the  general  index 
Introduces  some  distortions.  It  Is  considered 
to  be  a  better  representation  of  automobUe 
price  trends  than  an  index  which  has  been 
quality  adjusted. 

3.  Maintenance  and  Repair 
This  cost  element  Includes  routine  main- 
tenance, such  as  lubrications  and  flushing 
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the  cooling  system;  replacement  of  minor 
parts,  such  as  ^arkplugs,  fan  belts,  and 
radiator  hoses;  minor  repairs,  such  as  brake 
Jobs,  water  pump,  carburetor  overhaul,  and 
universal  Joints;  and  some  major  repairs.  Re- 
pairs for  collision  damage  were  excluded,  but 
the  purchase  of  minor  accessories  such  as 
floor  mats  and  mlsceUaneous  Items  totaling 
$2.00  per  year  was  assumed.  The  CPI  for  these 
goods  and  services  Includes  few,  If  any,  qual- 
ity adjustments. 

3.  Tires 
Because  the  cost  of  the  original  five  tires 
Is  Included  In  the  vehicle  depreciation  cost, 
this  cost  category  includes  only  replacement 
tires.  It  was  assumed  that  seven  new  regu- 
lar tires  and  four  new  snow  tires  would  be 
purchased  during  the  10  year,  100,000  mile 
life  of  the  automobUe.  Radial  tires  were  not 
Introduced  Into  this  study,  and  although  a 
car  fitted  with  such  tires  would  require 
fewer  tire  changes,  the  higher  cost  of  radial 
tires  would  at  least  partly  offset  the  effects 
of  greater  tire  mUeage.  The  CPI  refiects  a 
steady  Increase  In  retaU  tire  prices  from  1963 
to  1971,  and  then  a  decrease  In  1972  and  1973. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  attributes 
this  reversal  to  actual  price  reductions  and 
to  a  one  time  CPI  adjustment  necessitated 
by  the  decision  of  many  tire  manufacturers 
to  discontinue  the  practice  of  quoting,  rec- 
ommending, or  publishing  "suggested  re- 
taU"  or  "list"  prices.  Prior  to  this  decision, 
the  CPI  was  based  essentially  on  these  pub- 
lished retail  prices  which  were  somewhat 
higher  than  the  actual  final  selling  price  of 
a  tire.  After  the  effects  of  the  Index  adjust- 
ment and  price  reductions  have  subsided,  the 
price  of  tires  Is  expected  to  Increase  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  rate  as  In  the  past. 
These  factors  account  for  the  reduction  In 
the  tire  cost  per  mUe  in  1973. 

4.  Gasoline 
Although  gasoline  costs  represented  only 
15.4%  of  the  total  automobUe  operation  cost 
per  mUe  In  1971,  It  has  become  perhaps  the 
most  controversial  of  aU  the  costs  due,  pri- 
marily, to  recent  alleged  shortages  and  at- 
tendant rising  prices.  Between  1963  and  1972, 
the  price  of  gasoline  increased  1.7%  per 
annum.  However,  by  December  1973  the  price 
of  gasoline  was  22.6%  higher  than  the  aver- 
age level  In  1972.  It  was  determined  In  the 
DOT  study  that  a  standard  car  would  aver- 
age 13.6  mUes  per  gallon  of  gasoline.  Obvi- 
ously, several  factors.  Including  the  driving 
environment,  engine  size,  speed,  and  pollu- 
tion devices,  influence  the  mUeage  which  In 
turn  Influences  the  gasoline  cost  per  mile. 

5.  Motor  OU 

In  the  DOT  study,  oU  consimiptlon  was 
associated  with  gasoline  consumption  at  a 
rate  of  one  gallon  of  oU  for  every  186  gal- 
lons of  gasoline.  Although  the  CPI  for  motor 
oU  Increased  approximately  10%  from  1972 
to  December  1973,  motor  oU  constitutes  only 
a  small  part  of  the  total  cost  per  mUe;  as  a 
resiUt,  the  cost  per  mUe  for  oU  has  remained 
constant. 

6.  Insurance 

Insurance  coverage,  as  applied  to  this 
study.  Includes  $50,000  combined  public  11a- 
bUlty  ($15.000/$30,000  bodUy  Injury,  and 
$5,000  property  damage) ,  $1,000  medical  pay- 
ments, uninsured  motorist  coverage,  and  full 
comprehensive  coverage.  Deductible  collision 
was  assumed  for  the  first  live  years  ($100). 
The  introduction  of  "no  fault"  insurance  In 
some  states  has  resulted  In  a  reduction  of 
rates.  As  a  result,  the  overaU  cost  of  insur- 
ance dropped  during  1972  and  1973. 
7.  Taxes 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  behavior  of 
taxes  from  an  analysis  of  the  CPI  because 


the  prices  of  all  commodities  and  services 
Include  taxes.  As  a  result,  taxes  have  been 
held  constant  at  the  1971  level  of  .83  cents 
per  mUe,  assuming  that  any  Increase  or  de- 
crease would  be  reflected  in  the  CPI  statistic^ 
for  the  other  cost  elements. 

8.  Registration 

Although  the  cost  of  registering  and  titling 
an  automobUe  increased  slightly  In  1973,  the 
Increase  was  not  sufficient  to  raise  the  cost 
per  mUe  for  this  element  of  cost. 

The  overall  effect  of  the  price  changes  for 
the  cost  elements  described  above  was  an 
increase  in  the  total  cost  of  operating  a  pri- 
vately owned  automobile.  In  1971,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation  determined 
that  the  cost  of  operating  a  standard  size 
automobUe  (less  garage,  parking,  and  toll 
costs)  was  12.9  cents  per  mile.  Based  on  the 
December  1973  CPI,  the  cost  of  operating  a 
private  automobUe  Is  currently  estimated  at 
14.4  cents  per  mUe  (Annex  2) . 

b.  Compact  size  automobiles 

These  automobUe  operating  costs  were  also 
taken  from  the  DOT  study  "Cost  of  Oper- 
ating an  AutomobUe,"  AprU  1972,  and  are 
found  in  Annex  3.  The  vehicle  selected  to 
represent  this  category  Is  a  1972  model  2-door 
sedan  equipped  with:  6  cylinder  engine,  auto- 
matic transmission,  power  steering,  radio, 
and  protective  molding.  With  two  excep- 
tions, the  cost  elements  and  assumptions 
applied  to  the  standard  size  vehicle  were  also 
used  in  determining  the  cost  of  operating 
a  compact  car.  These  exceptions  were  that 
a  gasoline  consumption  rate  of  15.97  mUe  per 
gallon  and  an  oil  consumption  rate  of  one 
gallon  of  oU  for  every  166  gallons  of  gaso- 
line were  applied  to  the  compact  car. 

The  average  cost  per  mUe  for  the  first  five 
years  of  <^)eration  was  9.37  cents,  which  is 
approximately  75 -"c  (72.7%)  of  the  cost  of 
operating  a  standard  size  car. 

By  applying  this  factor  of  75%  to  the 
standard  size  automobUe  operating  costs, 
the  cost  of  operating  a  compeict  car  is  esti- 
mated at  10.8   cents  In   1973. 

Because  of  the  substantial  economies 
which  accrue  through  the  use  of  smaller 
automobUes.  it  Is  felt  that  a  separate  and 
lower  rate  of  reimbursement  should  be 
paid  to  an  employee  who  utilizes  a  compact 
or  subcompact  size  vehicle  whUe  on  official 
business.  In  this  respect,  a  rate  equal  to 
75%  of  the  "standard  rate"  (rounded  to 
the  next  highest  cent)  and  appears  reason- 
able and  compensatory. 

rv.  coNCLtrsiONS 
Several     important    conclusions     can     be 
drawn  from  the  above  discussion. 

a.  The  approximate  cost  of  operating  a 
standard  size  automobile  Is  currently  14.4 
cents  per  mUe. 

b.  The  cost  of  operating  a  compact  size 
automobUe  is  approximately  75%  of  the  cost 
of  operating  a  standard  size  automobUe. 

c.  The  maximum  mUeage  allowance  of  12 
cents  per  mUe,  provided  under  5  U.S.C. 
5704(a)(2)  Is  Inadequate  when  a  standard 
size  automobUe  is  used  for  official  business. 

V.  RBCOMICENDATIONS 

a.  Legislation  should  be  sought  to  Increase 
the  maximum  mUeage  allowances  fcx-  use  of 
privately  owned  automobUes  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

b.  The  Federal  Travel  RegiUations  should 
be  amended  to  Increase  the  mileage  aUow- 
ance from  11  cents  to  the  statutory  maxi- 
mum of  12  cents  per  mUe,  when  the  use  of 
a  privately  owned  automobUe  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  Government. 

c.  The  Federal  Travel  Regulations  should 
be  amended  to  provide  for  separate  rates  of 
relmburaement  for  coDq>act  (including  sub- 
compact)   and  standard  size  automobUes. 
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ANNEX  1 

TABLE  1.-ESTIMATED  COST  OF  OPERATING  A  STANDARD  SIZE  1972  MODEL  AUTOMOBILE  ' 

[ToUl  onb  in  dollan;  casts  pel  mile  in  centsl 
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1st  V  04.500  mi) 


Itam 


ToUl  cost    Cost  (Mr  mile 


2dyr03,M»im) 


3d  yr  (11,500  mi) 


4th  yr  (10,000  mi) 


Total  cost    Cost  per  mile  Total  cost    Cost  per  mile  Total  cost    Cost  per  mile    "     Total  tost 


5tli  yr  (9,500  mi) 


Cost  per  mile 


Co^  e>clu(tiiit  taxes: 

DtprwMtiM 1.226.00  L46 

Repairs  and  iDMittMace 81.84  56 

Replacwnent  tires 17  90  12 

Accessories 3' 21  02 

5»«*'n« 286.75  hSg 

fW 11.25  .08 

lnsur»«ee=.     164.00  1.13 

Garafing,  parking  tolls,  etc...  208. 36  1. 44 

Total. 1,999.31  ir7r 

Taus  and  fees: 
State: 

Gasdina 74.62  .51 

RofistratMii .  30.00  .2) 

Titlini 177.15  1.22 

SuWotal 281.77  1.94 

Federal: 

Gasoline 42.64  .30 

Oil' 22 

Tires ..  1.38  .01 

Subtotal..     44.24  .31 

Totaltam „  326.01  2.25 

Total  o(  all  costs 2, 325.  52  16^  04 


900.  00 
115.37 

16.05 

3.08 

257.16 

11.25 
156.00 
199.22 


6.92 

675.00 

.89 

242.  55 

.12 

23.72 

.02 

2.96 

1.98 

227.  58 

.09 

12.00 

1.20 

156.00 

1.53 

190.72 

5.87 

500.00 

2.11 

296.09 

.21 

44.40 

.02 

2  83 

1.98 

197.  72 

10 

12.00 

1.36 

147.  00 

1.65 

180.94 

5.00 

37&00 

2.96 

275k  54 

.44 

43195 

.03 

Z82 

1.98 

19Sk83 

.12 

li75 

1.47 

147.00 

1.81 

18a  33 

1.658.13 


66.92 
30.00 


96.92 

38.24 

.22 

1.24 

39.70 

T36752 

1,  794!  75 


12.75 


.52 
.23 


.30 

.01 

.31 

1.06 

13.81 


1,529.00 


59.22 
.W.  00 


I       89. 22 

33.84 

.28 

1.82 

35.90 

125.  n 

1.655.11 


13.30 


.52 
.26 


.78 

.29 

.02 

.31 

1.06 

14.39 


1.380.98 


51.45 
30.00 


U81 


.51 
.30 


1.  23.^22 


50.96 
30.00 


81.45 


29.40 

.24 

3.42 


.81 

.30 
.03 


29J12 

.26 

3.39 


33.06 

.33 

32.77 

114.51 

1.14 

113,  73 

495.49 

14.95 

i,347j95 

6tti  yr  (9.900  mi) 


7th  yr  (9,500  ml) 


8th  yr  (8.500  mi) 


9th  yr  (7,500  mi) 


10th  yr  (5,700  mi) 


3.80 

2.78 

.44 

.03 

1.98 

.13 

1.49 

1.82 

12.47 


.52 
.30 


.82 

.30 
.03 
.33 
1.15 
13.62 


Item 


Total 
cost 


Costs  exdndini  taxes: 

Depreciatio* _ ...  259.00 

Repairs  and  maintenance 292. 54 

Replacement  bres 45.44 

Accessories. 8.57 

Caaeline Ii5.83 

Oil- 13.50 

Insurance: 116.00 

Garaging,  parking.  Mis,  etc  180. 33 

TaW. 1,111.21 

Taies  and  fees: 
State: 

Gaseliae 50.96 

Registration 30.00 

TiUirg... 

SitbtotsI  80.96 

Federal: 

Gasoline 29  12 

Oil' .27 

Tires 3.50 

Subtotal.      32.(8 

ToUllaies  ..    lUJB 

Total  of  all  costs 1,225.06 


Cost 
per 

mile 


2.  SI 

2.95 

.46 

.09 

1.98 

.14 

1.17 

1.82 


Totals  and  averages 
forlOyr 
(100,000  mi) 


Total 

00,11 


189  00 
397.56 

50.69 

8.30 

188.03 

1X50 
116.00 
177.89 


Cost 
per 

mile 


1,99 

4.19 

.53 

.09 

1.93 

.14 

1.22 

1.87 


Total 
cost 


121.00 
171.82 

62.79 

7.65 

168.  13 

13.50 
116.00 
171.80 


Cost 

per 

mile 


1,42 

2,02 

.74 

.09 

1.98 

.16 

1.37 

2.02 


Cost 
Total  per 

cost  mile 


Total 
cost 


Cost 

POf 

mile 


Total 
cost 


Cost 
per 


85.00 
244.  33 

52.30 

6.97 

148.22 

12.00 
116.00 
165.71 


1.13 

3.26 

.70 

.09 

1.98 

.16 

1.55 

2.21 


11.22        1,140.97 


48.00 

29.17 

42.11 

5.79 

112.71 

6.75 

116.00 

154.74 


0.84 
.51 
.74 
.10 

1.98 
.12 

2.04 

2.71 


4,319.00 
2, 146. 91 

399.85 

^.18 

1,917.96 

IIB.50 
1,350:00 
1.801.40 


4.38 

2.14 

.40 

.05 

1.98 

.12 

1.35 

1.81 


12.01 
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.52 

.30 


.i2 
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30.00 
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.51 
.32 


.83 


43.75 
30.00 


.52 

.35 


3?.  57 
30.00 


73.75 


.29 
.04 

27.96 
.27 
3.90 

.30 

.04 

.33 

32.13 

V34 

1.15 

111.06 

iTi? 

12.37 

1,252.03 

13.18 

25.00 

.27 
4.84 


I       29 


68.57 


22.04 
.24 
4.07 


.52 

.40 


.92 

.29 
.06 


515.27 


29.33 
30.00 


59.33 


16.76 
.14 
3.24 


9.04      12,238.80 


.51 
.53 


5W.71 
p.  00 
.15 


3ap!( 
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12.23 


.51 
.30 
.18 


1.04 

.29 

.06 


294.12 
jr.  80 


.99 

.30 

.03 


30.11 

103.86 
936.55 


u 


35 


26.35 


.35 


20.14 


.35 


"^ 


29 


.33 


1.22 
11.02 


94.92 


925. 95 


1.27 
I2I35 


79.47 
594.74 


=^= 


1.39       1.311.15 


10.43      13,551.95 
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ANNEX  2 
AUTOMOBILE  OPERATING  COSTS  (STANDARD  SIZE  1972  MODEL) 


Cants  per  mile 


1971  > 


1973  > 


VeUcto  riopnoMioa. 
Maintananco/yopair.. 

Tires .TT... 

Gasoline 

Motor  oil _ 


6.01 
l.g8 

.27 
1.98 

.10 


6.84 
2.12 

.26 
2.46 

.11 


Ceok  per  mite 


Item 


1971' 


1973' 


Inswanfle... 

Taxes 

Registraion.. 

Total. 


1.29 
.83 
.50 


12.lt 


14.41 


^fSSS^I^sT'^^'^'^'^^^^  .;,»'^T^r"'"'«'''^^''^"''=°--'^«''-««**"««t««^--*«''") 
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ANNEX  3 

TABLE  2.-ESTIMATED  COST  OF  OPERATING  A  COMPACT  SIZE  1972  MODEL  AUTOMOBILE' 

ITotal  costs  in  dollars;  costs  per  mile  in  centsl 
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1st  yr  (14,500  mi) 


2d  yr  (13.000  mi) 


3d  yr  (11.500  mi) 


4th  yr  00,000  mi) 


51*  yr  (9,900  mi) 


Costs  excluding  taxes: 

KtS-mVii-teninii::::        M-4°?         'M         ?i??S         'V,       ??S°?         ?JI       I?i2g         ]M       ?"•?? 

Rep^^tires  15.30  .11  a,.  ;  ^,1^  '.f^  3^8.9^  2.1  240.27  2.43 

^Spi.kin.-tofts:e.c::     jgjgg      \%      i^;^g      i:ji     \^^      il   j||_     ik     }ti       il 

^'"'' .•.--^}^^..^-.~L^•]^^^'^■3^^^^  9:J6      '1.061.56  '    lO.ll  l.^Iill^ 10.30 

Taxes  and  fees:  "  '      —  -^-  -_       _ 

State: 

fi^iv;::;;;;;;;;;__  li J_    ^g     :!!     g:g     i     '^     :a     ss      j; 

S"""*'! lg^« lj3^        ~     .i^:*     __.       -59  7a  40  .61^  63.  C  7m  ~^g(i .64 

'  fc::-- --         "^fx  •!!  '^if  •»        ^f,  ■«        25.04  .25       H^  '.„ 

^"'' •iL.^          ^»L                   l-OS                    •"  '.^  .01                   2.f\                     .03                   2:0                      .03 

S""""' ,^_ 3^-^°     __  _      -^^    ^.-_^-^    \          -^  "•"                   -^          ^ ^^ZllC             I^! 2^^» ^28 

^''*"'*»« - ^31.12            ^JJ9_              110.80            .85  "        100.34  "           TkT     "^'^Tfa'   ^     '^'^iT"       ^JToT^^"^"  92 

^^otalof  all  costs "      1,621.15'      '      11.18    "      'l,329.42~  ^~i^  ij-^^Oi  ^loir"=  T^zf^  "^^T^    IM^'^''^''^"  n'zi 

J6tlM;K9^900mi)_  7th  yr  (9.500  mi)  8th  yr  (8.500  mi)  9th  yr  0,500  mi)  lOth  y,  (5.700  mi)  ^""IS  y?  (loawfm!)' 

"- Total  cost         ^"m^      Total  cos.         ^"'n?,!^       Total  cost         '^^^'mT^^      ToU,  cost         ^^'ml^-      Total  cost"  ^^^    "^o.a,  cos.  ^^^ 

Costs  excluding  taxes: 

SSr^;::::::::::::::     h||       ,S      ■«       ,:S      .^S       ,|      ,||       ,|      ^A       ,'&    ..gjj        ,;« 

^•"" ...^^1- ^^ ^'°."- "         .    "-.^1    _3."         ^9.3i  63L35  6.42       ^l^7a  8:57        9,150.50 9  72 

Taxes  and  fees;  ^  "  ^~ ~ ^^-^ = --.-^-..i=T..--.^^=^;r.--_ . 

State: 

gfc:::::::::::      '^Z        :^       kt        .n      l^:§5        :^       ^.^        -.n      l^To        :??      25^-^         It 
■ ■'" :;: - - - - -         -      104.56         .11 

Subtotal gj^y^.  M  61.65  .65  ^■}*__  -6?  5^90  .7o  ^  .79"  746:2o'~~  .75 

'i!?''"* ''-^                '1           23«°               •«           21.28               .25            18.80  .25  14.28  .25          250.«                .25 

^"" ^"  _:^ 2;8L^          ■°1 ±1 .06               4:15  .06  3:15                 .06             M:07                   .03 

^"^"^^ ,  ,^!j;^  _  _.^gL,_jgig!.,  ,  1,^3_  _jg:jj_^/^_;31             23.19  .31       '1^:^           Jir"l^rK .28 

^'"''  •"*'— , ^"-^^^          •« 88-52          ^93^        J&  47^  J]~:ji— "76.09  l.li  ^^^ZT'jM^^^^^Xk 

ToUlol  all  costs 1.075.08  10.86        l7l62. 45     '       12. 25           874758           ToT^"     7oT.7f  "^  9743  "55^3     "  '  Ve^'    wTS^.m""      "  16.  Sj 

d.U^j'fora^oX.tl'JlW  mi^I  lTX?;t1;of.7:^i'^:i^r^^';.  l%l      JZ'r  "'•'  -"  ■""•  ^^'^  compu,edTo  be  less  than 7.0  cent,  a  dash  (-  -)  appear,  in  The 
prices,  considered  to  be  in  the  middle  range,  were  used.  

By  Mr.  HRUSKA:  You  are  well  aware,  but  the  public  Is  not,  than  normal  people  require.  Guards  and  gans 

S.  3342.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  that  well-tralned  personnel  is  Tar  more  Im-  are  not  enough. 

Institute  of  Corrections,  and  for  other  portant  than  the  bricks  and  mortar.  "Just  As  we  are  now  slowly  awakening  to   the 

purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  anybody"  cannot  make  a  sound  correctional  need  for  more  intensive  training  for  poUce- 

the  Judiciary.  institution  any  vaan  than  "Just  anybody"  taeii  on  the  beat  and  in  the  patrol  cars,  we 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President   today  I  '^^  ™*^*  *  8;ood  parent  or  a  good  teacher.  We  ™"**  ^^'^^  ^^^  th«  guards,  the  attendants. 

Introduce  a  bill  to  establish  a  National  ^*'^  y**  *°  understand  that  the  people  who  "»*  teachers,  and  the  management  of  prisons 

Institute  of  Corrections   The  orlirins  be-  oP*'***  prisons,  from  the  lowest  guard  to  the  """^^  ^  T^^Al  selected  for  their  tempera- 

hind  Te  NatSS  SlS  1?%Z^.  ^^^^t  ,'^-If^*'-*?"-  *«  "  ^^P-*--*  ^  SedTo'  tS'l^'cfullalTart  m"th/^*'^ 

Uons  may  be  traced  to  the  first  National  Z  S-pfe  whrt^achlS  Zf^^^^r"^  *"  ^^^P^  P°is^e«  to  heip^'^er^w^.'^  °' 

Conference  on  Corrections  held  in  WU-  iSdTnlveremeT  l    ^.^t   ^'  ^^Z  ^  «^  «^«  ^hat  every  person  here  must  be 

Uamsburg.  Va..  in  December  1971.  The  would  wy  Sal  is  an  ^^t^^^tT^.  '^*"»  °'^'  "^*  ^'*°"^«y  o«^''^'«  p^°p««^ 

enthusiasm  for  the  concept  of  a  National  «nJ.  t^f  ^! L          understatement  in  the  to  establish  a  NaUonal  Corrections  Academy 

Instituteof  CorrectiXireMmrflfl^  h»  f  ^   ^*  reasonably  normal  people  who  patterned  after  the  great  training  program 

the  folWlTi^  ^.^  ^r^Jr^}^  ^'*  *°  ■***^'  **°  overcome  the  handicap  of  of  the  FBI  Police  Aca^y.  ThjMDi£,LeSS 

WarJ2?W,rS?SSlprL^?bi^®  poor  teaching.  We  know  that  most  pr»«on  in-  and  operation  of  penal  iiutuuSTSTdes- 

fIrL       .      °^^^^  delivered  at  that  con-  mates   are   not   memtaUy   and   emotlonaUy  perately  needed  such  a  natlonaUy  coordi- 

lerence:  healthy  and  tlierefore  naed  something  mora  nated  program  to  train  every  level  of  prison 
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personnel  from  guards  to  wardens,  as  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  done  with  police 
administrators. 

Thla  decision  on  the  part  of  the  President 
and  the  Attorney  General  could  b«  one  of 
the  milestones  In  correctional  history. 

Early  in  1972  representatives  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, together  with  other  individuals  con- 
cerned with  corrections  outside  of  the 
Federal  Government,  met  in  Dallas,  Tex., 
to  formulate  plans  to  implement  the  con- 
cept of  a  National  Institute  of  Correc- 
tions. Recognizing  that  the  task  of  creat- 
ing the  institute  would  be,  in  the  words  of 
Chief  Justice  Burger,  a  "milestone  in  cor- 
rectional history,"  it  was  agreed  at  the 
meeting  that  cme  of  the  first  essentials 
would  be  the  preparation  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  detailed  concept  paper  de- 
scribing the  ftmctions  and  objectives  of 
such  an  institute. 

Prof.  Norval  Morris,  director  of  the 
Center  for  Studies  in  Criminal  Justice  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School  was 
requested  to  prepare  the  concept  paper. 
His  paper,  titled  "Towards  a  National 
InsUtute  of  Corrections,"  set  forth  the 
following  objective : 

The  mission  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Corrections  (NIC)  Is  to  provide  national 
leadership  in  correctional  education  and  re- 
■earch.  To  achieve  this,  NIC  wlU  itself  under- 
take training,  reeearch.  evaluaUon.  standard 
setting.  publlcaUon  and  clearing-house  func- 
tions in  corrections.  NIC  will  also  apply  Its 
funds  and  developing  expertise  and  Influence 
to  support  other  agencies  and  organizations, 
national,  state,  local  and  voluntary  engaged 
In  correctional  education  and  research. 

The  Morris  concept  paper  cogently  pre- 
sented the  collective  views  of  those  who 
participated  in  the  discussions  at  the 
Williamsburg  conference  and  the  Dallas 
meeting.  It  produced  a  convincing  case 
lor  the  establishment  of  the  institute. 

On  September  5.  1972,  I  introduced  S. 
3948,  which  would  create  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Corrections.  Similar  bills  con- 
taining substantially  the  same  concept 
for  a  national  Institute  were  introduced 
by  Senator  Brooks  (S.  3313)  and  Senator 
HuMPHRXT  (S.  1422).  In  short,  the  con- 
cept of  a  National  Institute  of  Correc- 
tions has  wide-based  support,  not  only 
among  correctional  administrators  and 
researchers,  but  in  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  as  well. 

The  recent  report  published  by  the 
Cbrrectlons  Task  Force  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Standards  and  Goals  reccHnmends 
that  a  National  Institute  of  Corrections 
be  established.  It  is  worthwhile  to  quote 
the  statement  of  the  Corrections  Task 
Force  In  focusing  upon  the  background, 
functions,  and  authority  of  a  National 
Institute  of  Corrections: 

A  national  acadony  of  ccHrectlons  has  been 
proposed  for  many  years.  In  December,  1971. 
at  the  flrat  national  conference  on  correc- 
tions, the  Attorney  General  directed  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  and 
the  VB.  Bureau  of  Prlaons  to  work  with  the 
SUtea  In  the  ectabllahment  of  the  academy. 
An  Interim  steering  committee  was  appointed 
and  pilot  seminars  have  been  conducted.  The 
project  has  now  been  entitled  the  National 
Instltut*  of  Corrections. 

The  precise  functions  to  be  fulfilled  by  the 
Institute  have  not  yet  been  formaUy  deter- 
mined. Those  proposed  Include: 


1.  Service  as  a  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion on  crime  and  correetions. 

2.  Provision  of  consultant  services  to  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies  on  all  aspects 
of  corrections. 

3.  Development  of  corrections  programs. 

4.  Development  and  presentation  of  semi- 
nars, workshops,  and  training  programs  for 
all  types  of  criminal  justice  personnel  asso- 
ciated with  corrections. 

5.  Technical  training  teams  to  assist  the 
States  in  development  of  seminars,  work- 
shops, and  training  programs. 

6.  Funding  of  training  programs. 

7.  Coordination  and  funding  of  correctional 
research. 

8.  Formulation  and  dissemination  of  pol- 
icy, goals,  and  standar<fc  recommended  for 
corrections. 

A  national  institute  with  the  authority 
and  funds  for  this  wide  range  of  activities 
could  serve  as  a  powerful  force  In  the  coor- 
dination and  implementation  of  a  national 
corrections  reform  effort,  and  the  Commis- 
sion urges  Immediate  action  to  make  it  a  re- 
ality. At  the  present  time,  the  expertise  and 
information  available  to  corrections  is  both 
limited  and  thinly  dispersed.  The  institute 
could  provide  a  center  and  a  pooling  of  re- 
sources from  which  all  States  and  correc- 
tional systems  could  draw. 

At  present  none  of  the  proposed  functions 
of  the  Institute  are  being  fulfilled  effectively 
elsewhere  on  a  national  basis.  Technical  ex- 
pertise in  corrections  is  limply  not  available 
in  any  organized  form.  Hie  wide  scope  of  the 
proiKieed  functions  would  remedy  this  severe 
deficiency  and  give  the  institute  the  stature 
and  presumably  the  prestige,  to  gain  accept- 
ance and  a  highly  infiuetitlal  role  In  correc- 
tional reform. 

It  Is  also  the  view  of  tbe  CMnmlsslon  that 
the  Institute  when  established  should  be 
given  the  responsibility  for  updating  and 
revising  the  standards  of  this  report  period- 
ically, in  keeping  with  techmcal  develop- 
ments and  advances  in  correctional  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  rein- 
troduce today  a  bill  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Corrections.  This  bill 
seeks  to  establish  that  "milestone  in  cor- 
rectional history"  that  was  predicted  in 
the  1971  Williamsburg  Conference.  In 
the  years  that  have  passed  since  the  Wil- 
liamsburg Conference  the  concept  of 
National  Institute  of  C©rrectio(ns  has  de- 
veloped beyond  an  abstract  idea.  The  bill 
which  is  being  introduced  today  contains 
the  appropriate  structure,  functions,  and 
powers  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  pro- 
viding more  adequate  data  about  crime 
and  delinquency,  changing  the  role  of 
corrections  from  incsu-ceration  to  one  of 
sharing  in  the  responsibility  for  the  re- 
integration of  ofifendert,  identifying  and 
implementing  correctional  policies,  goeils 
and  standards,  and  continuing  education 
for  corrections  personnel. 

The  present  bill  proposes  to  establish 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Corrections.  The  insti- 
tute will  be  under  the  supervision  of  a 
board.  "Hie  board  will  be  composed  of  15 
individuals,  including  members  qualified 
as  practitioners  and  experts  in  correc- 
tions, probation  or  parvle.  The  institute 
will  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  direc- 
tor appointed  by  the  Attorney  General 
after  consultation  with  the  Board. 

The  institute  has  the  power  to  contract 
and  make  grants  with  tovemmental  de- 
partments or  private  organizations;  to 
serve  as  a  clearinghouse  and  information 
center;  to  act  as  a  consultant  to  the 
courts,  departments,  and  agencies;  to 
devise  and  conduct  seminars,  workshops. 


and  training  programs  for  individuals 
involved  in  corrections;  to  develop  tech- 
nical training  teams  to  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  seminars,  workshops,  and 
training  programs;  to  conduct,  encour- 
age, and  coordinate  research  in  correc- 
tions; to  formulate  correction  policies, 
goals  and  standards  recommendations, 
and  to  conduct  evaluation  programs  to 
study  the  effectiveness  of  new  approach- 
es, techniques  and  programs. 

It  is  my  firm  belief,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  establishment  of  such  an  institute 
win  one  day  be  viewed  by  all  those  con- 
cerned with  corrections  Its  truly  a  monu- 
mental step  by  government  in  restruc- 
turing not  only  the  means,  but  the  ends, 
of  reintegrating  offenders  into  society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  tlje  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

8.  3343 

Be  it  enacteA  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assefntfled.  That  this 
Act  shall  be  known  as  th«  "National  Insti- 
tute of  Corrections  Act". 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares: 

( 1 )  That  there  Is  a  lack  of  adequate  data 
about  crime  and  delinquency,  the  conse- 
quences of  sentencing  practices,  and  the  out- 
come of  correctional  programs; 

(2)  That  there  Is  a  need  to  change  the  role 
of  corrections  from  one  of  Incarcerating  so- 
ciety's offenders  to  one  of  sharing  responsi- 
bUity  for  their  relntegratloS; 

(3)  That  there  Is  a  need  to  Identify,  de- 
velop, and  Implement  uniform  correctional 
policies,  goals,  and  standards; 

(4)  That  there  Is  a  ne*d  to  estabUsh  a 
means  of  providing  correctional  personnel 
with  contlnvang  education  and  guidance  on 
methods  of  treatment  and  reintegration  of 
offenders; 

(5)  That  to  foster  the  achievement  of  these 
ends,  a  National  Institute  of  Corrections 
should  be  created  (1)  to  provide  assistance 
to  State  and  local  departments  and  agen- 
cies, private  organizations,  and  Individuals 
performing  correctional  sarvlces  or  duties; 
(11)  to  conduct  Its  own  prqgrams  or  projects 
for  the  enhancement  of  cortectlonal  training 
research.  Information  coUeetlon  and  dissem- 
ination; and  (111)  to  formulate  recommenda- 
tions concermng  correctional  policies,  goals 
and  standards. 

Sec.  103.  There  Is  authoilzed  to  be  estab- 
lished In  the  Department  ol  Justice  an  insti- 
tute to  be  known  as  the  National  Institute  of 
Corrections  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Institute".). 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  overall  policy  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Institute  shall  be  imder  the  gen- 
eral supervision  and  dlrecU«n  of  a  Board. 

(b)  The  Board  shaU  consist  of  fifteei 
members. 

(1)  The  following  five  Individuals  shall 
serve  as  members  of  the  Board  ex  officio:  The 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 
or  his  designee,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
or  his  designee,  the  Chalrmiui  of  the  United 
States  Parole  Board,  or  his  designee,  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  Center,  or 
his  designee,  and  the  Asiistant  Secretary 
for  Human  Development  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  or  his 
designee. 

(2)  The  remaining  ten  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  selected  as  fcfllows: 

(1)  Five  shall  be  appointed  Initially  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  tke  United  States 
for  staggered  terms;  one  m«mber  shall  serve 
for  one  year,  one  member  tci  two  years,  and 
three  members  for  three  years.  Upon  the  ex- 
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piratlon  of  each  member's  term,  tbe  AXUa- 
ney  General  shall  appoint  raoossson  who  will 
each  serve  for  a  tarm  of  three  ysars.  Eaoh 
member  selected  shall  be  quallfled  as  a 
practitioner  in  corrections,  probation,  or 
parcde. 

(11)  Five  shall  be  appointed  Initially  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  tbe  United  States  for 
staggered  terms;  one  meoiber  shall  serve  for 
one  year,  three  membos  for  two  years,  and 
one  member  for  three  years.  Upon  the  ex- 
piration of  each  member's  term  the  Attorney 
General  sliall  appoint  successors  who  will 
each  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Each 
mMnbM*  selected  shaU  be  from  the  private 
sector  having  demonstrated  an  active  in- 
terest In  corrections,  probation,  or  parole. 

(3)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  not. 
by  reason  of  such  membership,  be  deemed 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States. 
Members  ot  tbe  Board  who  are  fulltime  <tf- 
flcers  or  employees  of  the  United  States  shall 
serve  wltbout  additional  ccnnpensatlon.  but 
shall  be  reimbursed  tor  travel,  subsistence, 
and  ottier  necessary  expenses  incurred  to  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  to  the 
Board.  OthM-  members  at  the  Board  shall, 
while  attending  meetings  of  the  Board  or 
while  engaged  to  duties  r^ated  to  such 
meetings  or  in  other  activities  of  the  Board 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
daily  equivalent  of  the  rate  authtulzed  for 
level  V  by  section  5316  of  tlUe  6.  United 
States  Code,  tocluding  travel  time,  and  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
bustoeas  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  to- 
eluding  per  diem  to  lieu  of  subsistence  equal 
to  that  authorized  by  section  6703  of  title 
B.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  to  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

(4)  The  Board  shall  elect  from  among  its 
members  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman. 
The  Board  shaU  establish  its  governing  rules 
of  procedure. 

Sac.  105.  The  Institute  shall  be  under 
the  supervision  of  an  officer  to  be  known  as 
the  Director,  who  shaU  be  appototed  by  the 
Attorney  General  after  consultation  with  the 
Board.  Tbe  Director  shall  receive  basic  pay 
at  the  rate  provided  for  level  V  of  the  Execu- 
tive SchedvUe  imder  section  5316  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code.  The  Director  shall  have 
authority  to  supervise  the  organization,  em- 
ployees, enrollees,  financial  affairs,  and  aU 
other  operations  of  the  Institute  and  may 
employ  such  staff,  faculty,  and  administra- 
tive personnel,  subject  to  the  civil  service  and 
closslflcatlon  laws,  as  are  necessary  to  the 
functioning  of  the  Institute.  The  Director 
shall  have  the  power  to  acquire  and  hold  real 
and  personal  property  for  the  Institute  and 
may  receive  gifts,  donations,  and  trusts  on 
behalf  of  the  Institute.  Tbe  Director  shall 
also  have  the  power  to  appotot  such  technical 
or  other  councils  comprised  of  consultants 
to  gtilde  and  advise  the  Institute.  Tlie  Direc- 
tor Is  authorized  to  delegate  his  powers  under 
this  Act  to  such  persons  as  be  deems  appro- 
priate. 

Sec.  106.  The  Institute  Is  authorized:  (1) 
to  receive  troax  or  make  grants  to  and  enter 
toto  contracts  with  Federal,  SUte.  and  local 
departments  and  agencies,  private  organiza- 
tions, and  todlvlduols  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(2)  to  serve  as  a  clearinghotise  and  tofor- 
matlon  center  for  the  cfdlectlon,  preparation, 
and  dissemination  of  information  on  correc- 
tions, probation  and  parole,  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  programs  for  prevention  of 
crime  and  recidivism,  training  of  correctional 
personnel,  and  treatment  and  retotegration 
of  criminal  and  Juvenile  offenders: 

(3)  to  assist  and  serve  to  a  constilting  ca- 
pacity to  FBderal.  State,  and  local  courts,  de- 
portmento.  and  agencies  to  the  development, 
matotenanoe,  and  coordination  of  programs. 
fociUties.  and  services,  training,  treatment, 
and  retotegration  with  respect  to  crimtoal 
and  JuvenOs  ofltaiders; 

<4)  to  encourage  and  assist  Federal,  State. 


and  local  government  programs  and  services, 
and  programs  and  servloes  of  other  ptibUc 
and  private  agencies,  institutions,  and  orga- 
nizations to  their  efforts  to  develop  and  Im- 
plement corrections,  probation,  and  parole 
programs: 

(5)  to  devise  and  conduct  to  various  geo- 
graphical locations,  semtoars,  workshops, 
and  training  programs  ion  law  enforcement 
officers.  Judges  and  Judicial  perscmnel.  cor- 
rections, probation  and  parole  peraonnel 
welfare  wwkers,  and  other  persons,  toclud- 
ing ex-offenders  and  paraprofessional  per- 
sonnel, connected  with  the  treatment  and 
retotegration  of  crimlzua  and  juvenile  of- 
fenders; 

(6)  to  develop  technical  training  teams  to 
aid  to  the  development  of  seminars,  work- 
shops, and  tralntog  programs  wlthto  the  sev- 
eral States  and  with  tbe  State  aiKl  local 
departments  and  agencies  which  work  with 
prisoners,  prolsatloners.  parolees,  and  other 
offenders: 

(7)  to  conduct,  encourage,  and  coordinate 
research  relating  to  ctxrections.  probation 
and  parole,  tocluding  the  causes,  prevention, 
diagnosis,  treatment  and  retotegration  of 
criminal  and  Juvenile  offenders; 

(8)  to  formulate  and  disseminate  correc- 
tional policies,  goals,  and  standards  recom- 
mendations for  Federal.  State,  and  local 
departments  and  agencies,  private  organiza- 
tions, and  todlvlduols;  and 

(9)  to  conduct  evaluation  programs  which 
study  the  effectiveness  of  new  approaches, 
techniques,  systems  and  programs,  employed 
to  Improve  corrections,  probation  and  parole. 

Sec  107.  In  addlticm  to  the  other  powers 
and  duties  i^>ecifled  to  this  Act,  the  In- 
stitute is  authorized: 

(1)  to  receive  from  any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  such  statistics,  data,  pro- 
gram reports,  and  ether  material  as  the  In- 
stitute deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions. Each  such  department  or  agency  Is 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Institute 
and  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, consult  with  and  furnish  Information 
to  the  Institute; 

(2)  to  arrange  with  and  reimburse  the 
heads  of  Federal  department  and  agencies 
for  the  use  of  personnel,  facilities,  or  equip- 
ment  of  such   departments  and  agencies; 

(3)  to  confer  with  and  avail  Itself  of  the 
assistance,  services,  records,  and  facilities  of 
State  and  local  departments  or  agencies,  pri- 
vate organizations,  or  todlvlduals; 

(4)  to  enter  into  contracts  with  State  and 
local  departments  and  agencies,  private  or- 
ganizations, or  todlvlduals  tat  the  perform- 
ance of  any  of  the  duties  of  the  Institute; 
and 

(5)  to  procure  tbe  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  to  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  tlUe  6  of  the  United  States  Code,  at  rates 
of  compensation  not  to  exceed  the  dally 
equivalent  of  the  rate  authorized  for  level 
V  by  section  6316  of  titie  5  of  the  umted 
States  Code. 

8«c.  108.  The  Institute  shall,  on  ot  before 
the  31st  day  of  December  of  each  year,  sub- 
mit an  annual  rqxnt  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress. 
Tbe  report  shall  toclude  an  account  of  the 
Institute's  operations,  activities,  financial 
condition,  and  accomplishments  under  this 
Act  and  may  Include  such  reocxnmendaUons 
related  to  corrections,  probation  and  parole 
as  tbe  Institute  deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
imder  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  InsUtute  shall  prescribe,  tocluding  rec- 
ords which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  assistance,  tbe  total  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect or  undertaking  In  connection  with  which 
such  asalstanre  is  given  or  used,  and  tbe 
amount  of  that  portion  of  tbe  ooet  erf  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
so\urces;  and  such  other  records  as  wiU  fa- 
cilitate an  effective  audit. 


(b)  The  Institute,  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  purposes  of  audit  and  ezamtoa- 
tlons  to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipients  that  are  perttoent 
to  the  grants  received  imder  this  chapter. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  all  recipients  of  assistance  under 
this  Act,  whether  by  direct  grant  or  con- 
tract from  the  Institute  or  by  subgrant  or 
subcontract  from  primary  grantees  or  con- 
tractors of  the  Institute. 

Sec.  110.  Section  6316  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  addtog 
atAhe  end  thereof: 

"(131)  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Corrections." 

Sec.  111.  There  are  authorized  to  be  vp- 
proprlated  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  activities  of  the  Institute.  Such 
sums  shall  remain  available  for  obligation 
untU  expended. 


By  Mr.  W KICKER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Haxhawat,  Mr.  Hartke,  and 
Mr.  RiBicoFF) : 
S.  3343.  A  bill  to  designate  a  natlofnal 
network  of  essential  rail  lines;  to  require 
minimum  standards  of  maintenance  mi 
rail  lines;  to  provide  Federal  flnanciad 
aid  for  rail  rehal^litation;  to  establisH 
rigrhts  of  access  by  rail  carriers  to  rail 
lines  and  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  oo 
Commerce. 

INTmST&TE    KAILROAD    ACT    Or    1S74 

Mr.  WEICJKER.  Mr.  Pr«sdent,  I  am 
today  introducing,  along  wltti  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  Messrs.  Haxbawat, 
Hartke,  and  Ribicoff,  comiireheDsive 
legislation  directing  the  rehabilitation  of 
all  mainline  railroad  tracks  throughout 
the  United  States.  Entitled  the  Inter- 
state Railroad  Act  of  1974,  this  bill  is 
a  substantially  improved  version  of 
similar  legislation  introduced  by  Senator 
Hartkk  and  myself  in  1972. 

Following  my  introductory  remarks  on 
the  critical  problem  of  deteriorating  rail- 
track  and  roadbed.  Senator  Hathaway 
will  discuss  the  important  prori^ons  of 
our  legislative  solution.  Senator  Haktkz, 
chairman  of  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee,  will  then  examine 
the  Federal  commitment  to  a  safe,  efH- 
clent.  viable  national  rail  transportation 
S3rstem. 

To  begin  with  the  problem,  allow  me 
to  refer  to  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion data  on  train  accidents.  The  latest 
year  for  which  detailed  train  accident 
data  is  available,  broken  down  by  rail- 
road company  and  by  cause.  Is  1972.  The 
following  table  compares  for  principal 
railroads  the  number  of  derailments  on 
account  of  defects  in.  or  Improper  main- 
tenance of,  track  and  roadbed  for  the 
years  1963  and  1972: 


1963 

1972 

1972 

accidents 

per 

million 

looonotive 

milts 

AUU.S.  railroads  

...        691 

2,477 

3.2 

Baltiinon  &  Ohio 

.  .         45 

101 
22 

97 

a 

42 
2S 

27 
33 

4  4 

Boston  &  Maine 

4  2 

Chesapeake  t  Ohio 

15 

4  7 

(Mamra  t  HiMliMi 

3.6 
2.6 
9  3 

Erie-LackawanM 

LeMikVaHn 

1 

Central  of  New  Jersa* 

Norfolk  »  Western 

7 

10.0 
1.0 

10442 
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U63 

1972 

1972 

accidtnts 

per 

million 

locoowtiva 

mile 

P»M  Cantnl  (tyttMn). 

171 
12 
IS 
23 
13 
43 
17 
36 
33 
12 
10 
1 
7 

52 

19 

12 

I 

30 
S 
4 

236 
44 

S7 

IK 

91 

110 

47 

221 

131 

7> 

280 

7 

40 
64 
SO 
43 
33 
42 
15 
10 

2.3 

lllitiofa&iiitfiiCMiil".""".""" 

LOMfSvNIt  A  Niihvilta 

SMbMldCOHtUM 

4.7 
3.0 
6.9 
2  9 

|«»*^  (»»«•") 

Saab  Ft 

3.2 
9 

CMc^  «  North  Wtstom 

Borlincton  NertlMni  (lysttni).... 
MiiwMtkM  Road 

9.5 
2.0 
4  0 

Itoek  Island  Unas 

144 

RioGfandt 

1  1 

Kansas  Cihr  Southorn  (systwn). . . 

Missouri- Kansas-Taxas 

MisatHri  Pacific  (systwn) 

Friaeo 

See  Lint 

12.5 

14.2 

1.6 

2.9 

4.2 

Southern  Paei«c  (systam) 

Union  Paeife... 

Werttra  PaciliG 

.7 

.4 

2.1 

Preliminary  reports  from  FRA  indicate 
that  during  1973  there  were  9396  train 
accidents  from  all  causes,  a  25  percent 
jump  from  the  1972  total  of  7532.  Derail- 
ments alone  Increased  about  30  percent. 
It  is  reasmable  to  assume  that  track-re- 
lated derailments  increased  in  at  least 
the  same  proportion. 

I  should  note  here  that  FRA  accident 
reporting  system  is  based  dm  accidents 
in  which  property  damage  exceeds  $750 
each.  Hence  inflation  alone  causes  some 
increase  each  year  in  the  number  of  ac- 
cidents which  must  be  reported.  Never- 
theless, it  is  clear  that  the  rate  of  in- 
crease since  1963  has  considerably  out- 
stripped the  pace  of  inflation,  especially 
in  1973  and  1972. 

One  alarming  indication  of  deterio- 
rating track  maintenance  is  the  declin- 
ing rate  of  rail  and  tie  Insertions.  From 
1959-1968,  the  number  of  crossties  in- 
stalled was  only  half  of  the  normal  re- 
quirements of  a  35  year  life  cycle.  In  that 
same  period,  new  rail  was  installed  at 
about  one-third  the  rate  dictated  by  the 
accepted  60-year  life  cycle  for  rails. 
These  deficiencies  are  recognized  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  and  the 
railroads  themselves. 

The  relatively  good  record  of  the  Penn 
Central  throufl^  1972  is  due  almost  en- 
tirely to  reductioins  in  allowable  train 
speeds,  which  in  some  instances  were 
quite  drastic.  While  Mr.  Moore  and  his 
associates  are  to  be  commended  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  in  the  only  way 
(Ven  to  them,  the  national  interest  in 
modem  and  efflcimt  rail  transport  will 
not  be  served  by  converting  our  railroads 
into  railroads.  Now  it  appears  that  Penn 
Central's  string  has  about  nm  out,  even 
with  speed  reductions. 

Despite  almost  8,200  miles  of  track — 
almost  half  the  system — operated  under 
"slow  orders",  derailments  from  all 
causes  during  February  1974  were  up  by 
137  percent  over  February  1973.  Much 
of  the  increase  resulted  from  bad  track 
proUons.  Other  railroads  which  have 
imposed  significant  speed  reductions  in 
recent  years  include  the  Rock  Island,  Il- 
linois Central  Oulf,  Milwaukee  Road, 
Boston  and  Maine,  Soo  Line,  and  Erie- 
Lackawanna. 

A  principal  victim  of  deteriorating 
track  and  roadbed  has  been  Amtrak  pas- 


senger service.  Schedules  of  most  Amtrak 
passenger  trains  are  slower  than  in  1941 
and  1953.  Yet  Amtrak  ontime  perform- 
ance keeps  getting  worse: 

I  In  percent] 

1971  1972  1973 

All   trains «  75  76  60 

Corrtdora  „ 82  82  70 

long  distance ,  56  53  30 

By  far  the  largest  single  cause  of  delay 
to  Amtrak  trains  in  1973  was  slow  orders 
on  account  of  track  problems.  Amtrak  is 
presently  engaged  in  litigation  in  an  at- 
tempt to  force  Penn  Central,  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Gulf,  and  Louisville  It  Nashville  to 
fix  up  their  track  and  improve  ontime 
performance.  In  addition  to  slow  sched- 
ules and  undependable  performance,  bad 
track  is  giving  Amtrak  passengers  on 
some  routes  an  unacceptably  rough  ride. 

Bad  track  has  a  detrimental  effect  on 
freight  service  as  well  as  psissenger  serv- 
ice. The  consequences  of  derailments  in 
terms  of  property  damage,  loss  and  dam- 
age to  freight,  delay  to  shipments  in  the 
derailed  train,  and  delay  to  shipments  in 
other  trains  blocked  by  the  derailment 
need  no  further  elaboration.  Even  short 
of  derailments,  rough  track  causes  an  in- 
crease in  freight  damage  claims  and  in 
equipment  repair  costs.  Total  pajmients 
for  freight  loss  and  damage  from  all 
causes  have  about  doubled  over  the  past 
10  years. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  over-the- 
road  speed  for  freight  trains  is  unimpor- 
tant because  too  much  time  is  lost  in 
yards,  terminals,  and  so  forth.  The  an- 
swer is  that  both  areas  are  important  and 
both  should  be  improved.  Blow  over-the- 
road  train  operation  leads  to  increased 
payments  of  overtime  to  train  crews  on 
top  of  the  milesige  rate.  The  recent  re- 
vision of  the  hours  of  service  law  reduc- 
ing permissible  continuous  time  on  duty 
to  12  hours  provides  additional  incentive 
for  expeditious  over-the-roaJ  movement 
of  freight  trains.  Over-the-road  speed  is 
of  critical  importance  to  "piggyback" 
and  container  traffic,  which  spends  a  far 
smaller  proportion  of  total  transit  time 
in  yards  and  terminals  than  does  carload 
freight.  If  railroads  are  to  retain  and  in- 
crease their  volume  of  this  business,  they 
must  offer  a  service  which  will  match 
the  door-to-door  time  of  highway  move- 
ment. 

The  importance  of  adequate  track  and 
roadbed  maintenance  for  good  freight 
service  as  weU  as  good  passenger  service 
was  stressed  by  the  department  of 
Transportation  in  its  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  Amtrak  in  March  1973. 

Railroad  operational  proUema  stemming 
frmn  poor  track  maintenance  are  not  con- 
fined to  either  passenger  or  to  freight  aerr- 
Ices.  Almost  a  third  of  Amtrak's  delays  are 
attrl'sutable  to  "slow  orders"— aree^  in  which 
temporary  speed  restrictians  have  been 
placed  due  to  track  conditions.  But  Inade- 
quate track  maintenance  has  an  even  greater 
Impact  on  freight  operatloas;  slow  speeds 
and  delays  cause  increase  costs  due  to  poor 
utilization  of  crews  and  equipment.  Quality 
of  service  is  adversely  affected.  Freight  is  the 
railroad  Industry's  primary  source  of  reve- 
nue. To  move  it  efficiently  requires  a  well- 
maintained  plant.  Therefore,  adequate  track 
and  roadbed  maintenance  is  essential. 

In  November  1968,  William  H.  Moore, 
then  vice  president  of  operations  of  the 


Southern  Railway  System,  told  a  group 
of  railroad  executives: 

I  say  to  you  now,  the  AmeMcan  railroads 
must  increase  their  spending  on  track  main- 
tenance. 

This  year,  we  (Southern)  have  already 
spent  t3  million  more  on  M/W  than  was 
spent  last  year.  The  heavier  cats  and  locomo- 
tives are  dentanding  better  track.  The  main- 
tenance program  we  have  use<l  in  the  past — 
and  it  was  a  rather  healthy  oAe — would  not 
do  the  Job.  In  the  final  analysit  this  stepped- 
up  program  wiU  cost  no  more  than  we  have 
spent  in  the  past.  Savings  generated  through 
fewer  deraUments  and  less  loas  and  damage 
WiU  pick  up  the  tab.  We  are  already  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  better  oS  in  this 
respect  this  year  than  last  year. 

The  sooner  your  managements  decide  to 
take  this  step  the  better  off  you  wUl  be. 
TYains  wUl  move  faster,  per  diem  on  equip- 
ment will  be  less,  deraUments  will  diminish 
and.  best  of  all,  you  wUl  have  more  business 
to  handle.  I  cannot  think  of  a  healthier 
situation. 

Southern  continues  to  follow  Mr. 
Moore's  prescription.  Th0  company's 
expenditures  on  maintenance  of  way  in 
proportion  to  total  expenses  is  among 
the  highest  in  the  industry.  The  results 
have  been  outstanding — both  for  freight 
shippers  and  Southern  thareholders. 
Southern  has  about  the  lowest  ratio  of 
freight  loss  and  damage  expense  of  all 
U.S.  railroads.  At  the  same  time,  its  prof- 
its are  at  record  high  level*,  having  in- 
creased each  year  since  1968. 

Unfortunately,  a  number  of  other  rail- 
roads apparently  reject  Southern's  phi- 
losophy. In  recent  years,  Ifce  Louisville 
and  Nashville,  the  Illinois  Central  Gulf, 
the  Burlington  Northern,  the  Kansas 
City  Southern,  and  the  Chicago  and 
North  Western  have  not  been  adequately 
maintaining  their  track  and  roadbed, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  have  paid 
out  substantial  amounts  In  dividends 
and  for  non transportation  investments. 
The  inevitable  consequences  have  been 
a  decline  in  service  quality  and/or  a 
soaring  train  accident  rate.  Of  even 
greater  concern  is  what  will  happen  to 
their  operations  2,  3,  and  {  years  from 
now  when  the  remaining  maintenance 
"fat"  they  are  now  living  oiff  of  is  com- 
pletely used  up.  Sooner  or  later  track 
and  roadbed  must  be  restored  if  a  rail- 
road is  to  continue  to  function,  but  the 
governing  theory  seems  to  be,  "In  the 
long  run  well  all  be  dead."  Now  there 
are  indications  that  even  mich  sifBuent 
companies  as  the  Ches(4>«ake  &  Ohio 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  are  deferring 
maintenance. 

Of  course  some  railroads,  have  simply 
been  unable  to  aff(M*d  adequate  track 
maintenance,  the  Penn  Cendral  and  other 
bankrupts  being  the  most  obvious  ex- 
amples. Whatever  the  reasotis,  the  crisis 
has  been  building  for  a  loUg  time  and 
is  truly  national  in  scope.  While  scat- 
tered deferred  maintenanoe  began  ac- 
cumulating in  some  areas  almost  as  soon 
as  post  World  War  n  idant  refurbishing 
was  completed,  the  origins  of  the  present 
situation  date  back  to  the  recession  of 
1958.  A  1971  study  by  the  railroad  in- 
dustry's labor  ar  1  inana8|etttait  com- 
mittee indicates  that  between  1958  and 
1970.  railroads  r^laced  oo^  60  percent 
of  the  annual  nimiber  <A  droestles  that 
should  have  been  r^laced,  Imd  laid  only 
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60  percent  of  the  amount  of  new  rail 
that  should  have  been  installed.  Begin- 
ning in  1958,  there  was  a  sharp  drop  in 
the  ratio  of  maintenance  of  way  spend- 
ing to  gross  revenue,  a  situation  that  per- 
sisted through  the  relative  railroad 
prosperity  of  the  mid-1960's. 

Estimates  of  the  total  dollar  amount  of 
deferred  maintenance,  and  hence  of  the 
dollar  needs  for  track  and  roadbed  reha- 
bilitation, are  somewhat  sketchy,  but  in- 
dications Eire  that  the  national  total  is  at 
least  $3  billion.  The  railroad  industry 
estimated  in  1971  that  implementation 
of  the  original  draft  of  track  standards 
formulated  under  the  Rail  Safety  Act 
would  cost  $2.2  billion.  The  modified 
standards  that  were  adopted  were  priced 
by  the  industry  at  $1.6  bUlion.  Last  year 
Penn  Central  claimed  that  it  had  almost 
$3  billion  of  deferred  maintenance,  in- 
cluding yards,  terminals,  and  rolling 
stock.  WhUe  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation thought  the  figure  was  closer 
to  $1.5  billion,  that  amount  is  a  great 
plenty  for  just  a  single  company.  In  its 
February  1974  report  on  the  Northeast, 
the  Department  estimated  that  rehabili- 
tation of  substantially  all  track  and 
roadbed  in  the  Northeast  would  cost  over 
$3  billion. 

In  the  absence  of  a  Government 
guarantee,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
any  but  the  most  profitable  railroads  to 
borrow  money  for  fixed  plant  improve- 
ment because,  unlike  equipment  borrow- 
ings, there  is  no  readily  marketable  col- 
lateral which  can  be  repossessed  and  sold 
to  others.  Property  now  owned  by  most 
railroads  is  mortgaged  to  the  hilt.  More- 
over, new  additions  to  fixed  plant  can- 
not be  mortgaged  to  secure  new  borrow- 
ing because  of  "hereafter  acquired" 
clauses  in  existing  mortgages,  which  re- 
quire such  additions  to  be  available  as 
increased  security  for  the  benefit  of 
present  creditors. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weickbr)  has  graphically  outlined 
the  grave  situation  currently  facing  the 
American  railroad  system.  The  material 
he  has  presented  on  the  incidence  and 
effect  of  the  decline  of  track  and  roadbed 
maintenance  is  dramatic  evidence  of  the 
need  for  a  strong  national  effort  in  this 
area.  Three  basic  conclusions  for  the  di- 
rection of  public  policy  toward  railroads 
are  suggested  by  the  available  data: 

First.  The  Federal  Government  should 
establish  and  enforce  minimum  stand- 
ards of  track  and  roadbed  maintenance 
designed  to  allow  fast  and  dependable 
passenger  and  freight  service,  as  distinct 
from  minimum  requirements  for  safety. 
The  regulations  promulgated  imder  the 
Rail  Safety  Act  of  1970  do  not  achieve 
this  objective,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
railroads  are  free  to  reduce  train  speeds 
as  low  as  they  wish,  thus  reducing  the 
level  of  maintenance  required  for  reasons 
of  safety. 

Second.  "Hie  Federal  Government  must 
provide  financial  assistance  for  rehabili- 
tation of  track  and  roadbed  to  those  rail- 
road companies  which  do  not  have  either 
sufficient  resources  of  their  own  and/or 
adequate  cuscess  to  credit. 

Third.  The  Federal  Government  must 
encourage  the  concentration  of  through 


rail  traffic  over  a  minimum  nimiber  of 
selected  routes  maintained  to  high  stand- 
ards. The  result  would  be  improved  over- 
all service  plus  reduced  maintenance 
costs  on  those  lines  restricted  to  local 
service. 

It  is  with  these  points  in  mind  that 
we  have  drafted  the  Interstate  Railroad 
Act  of  1974. 

The  bill  calls  first  for  designation  of 
an  Interstate  Railroad  System  of  selected 
main  lines  maintained  to  high  standards. 
The  final  system  would  be  formulated  by 
a  procedure  involving  public  hearings 
before  the  Rail  Services  Planning  Office 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, somewhat  analogous  to  the  activity 
now  underway  under  the  Regional  RaU 
Reorganization  Act. 

An  important  feature  of  this  part  of 
the  bill  requires  all  railroad  companies 
to  disclose  information  pertaining  to  the 
current  state  of  maintenance  of  their 
track  and  roadbed  in  terms  of  speed  re- 
strictions, slow  orders,  etc. 

All  main  track  in  the  Interstate  Rail- 
road System  would  have  to  be  main- 
tained for  smooth  and  dependable  op- 
eration of  freight  trains  at  speeds  up  to 
60  miles  an  hour.  Past  and  present  prac- 
tices on  well-managed,  adequately  fi- 
nanced railroads  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try indicate  that  there  are  definite  op- 
erating and  financial  benefits  from  ex- 
peditious movements  of  freight  trains — 
that  is,  at  speeds  of  50  miles  an  hour  or 
over.  Prior  to  the  Penn  Central  merger, 
the  New  York  Central  allowed  60  miles 
an  hour  for  freights  on  its  important 
main  lines.  For  many  years  60  was 
standard  top  speed  for  fast  freights  on 
the  Nickel  Plate  Road,  now  part  of  the 
Norfolk  &  Western.  Southern  Pacific, 
Cotton  Belt,  and  Santa  Fe  are  now  run- 
ning freights  at  70.  The  Santa  Fe  is  re- 
ported to  be  running  its  Super  C  at  80. 
The  Union  Pacific  is  planning  its  track 
maintenance  to  allow  for  85-mile-an- 
hour  freight  operation.  So  it  appears 
that  maintenance  of  main  lines  for  60- 
mile-an-hour  freight  service  is  the  ap- 
propriate minimum  standard  for  high 
density  main  lines. 

Current  FRA  safety  regulations  allow 
passengers  trains  to  rim  80  miles  an  hour 
on  any  track  maintained  for  freight  train 
operation  at  speeds  of  41  to  60  miles  an 
hour  inclusive.  If  research  and  develop- 
ment progress  results  in  locomotives  with 
a  "feather"  touch  on  the  track,  passenger 
train  speeds  on  such  track  might  be  in- 
creased to  90  or  100. 

In  formulating  the  track  standards, 
the  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  be  guided  by  "preferred  or 
recommended  practices  from  an  engi- 
neering and  economic  standpoint  as  dis- 
tinct from  minimum  requirements  for 
safety."  This  language  was  used  by  the 
Federal  Railrosid  Administration  to  de- 
scribe a  preliminary  draft  of  track  stand- 
ards issued  in  June  1971  to  be  applicable 
under  the  Rail  Safety  Act.  The  safety 
standards  adopted  in  October  1971  repre- 
sent a  significant  modification  of  the 
June  1971  draft;  they  were  characterized 
by  the  Federal  Railroad  Administrator 
as  "minimum  standards  required  for  safe 
operation  rather  than  recommended 
practice."  Since  the  thrust  of  this  legis- 


lation is  to  promote  modern  and  efficient 
rail  service  as  distinct  from  minimum 
requirements  for  safety.  I  beUeve  that 
the  Secretary  should  be  guided  by  the 
higher  standards. 

Adoption  of  the  higher  standards 
should  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  safe 
operation  as  well  as  quality  operation. 
It  seems  that  the  best  way  to  assure 
against  derailments  is  to  keep  track  as 
smooth  as  possible  at  all  times.  Accord- 
ing to  W.  W.  Hay,  professor  of  railway 
civil  engineering  at  the  University  of 
Illinois : 

Track  deterioration  feeds  on  the  dynamic 
effects  of  even  slight  irregularities.  There- 
fore, the  highest  standards  of  surface,  line, 
and  guage  must  be  maintained. 

In  other  words,  while  the  high  stand- 
ards required  by  this  bill  may  not  of 
themselves  be  necessary  for  prevent  de- 
railments, adherence  to  them  in  the  first 
instance  is  the  most  economic  way  of 
preventing  the  deterioration  of  track  to 
the  point  that  derailments  become  a 
likely  possibility. 

Lines  other  than  those  in  the  Inter- 
state Railroad  System  would  have  to  be 
maintained  for  the  highest  freight  train 
speeds  operated  at  any  previous  time, 
unless  the  Secretary  found  that  lower 
speeds  would  not  downgrade  service  to 
shippers.  All  rail  lines  would  have  to  be 
in  compliance  with  appUcable  standards 
within  3  years  of  enactment.  Deferred 
maintenance  would  be  protiibited. 

The  bill  provides  flnEmcial  assistance 
for  rehabilitation  of  rail  lines  in  accord- 
ance with  the  required  standards — $1.5 
billion  over  a  3-year  period  in  Federal 
grants,  and  $1  billion  in  loan  guarantees. 
Grants  would  be  available  only  to  those 
railroads  which  could  not  repay  a  loan. 
Recipients  of  grants  would  have  to  spend 
at  least  as  much  of  their  own  money  on 
maintenance  activities  as  they  had  been 
spending  previously,  and  could  not  pay 
any  dividends  nor  make  nontransporta- 
tion  investments  until  the  required  reha- 
bilitation work  was  completed  and  track 
was  being  kept  up  to  standards.  Recipi- 
ents of  guaranteed  loans  could  not  in- 
crease dividends  or  make  nontransporta- 
tion  investments  until  the  loan  was  re- 
paid. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
financial  assistance  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation are  quite  substantial.  But  for  at 
least  40  years.  Government  has  turned 
its  back  on  railroads  while  they  have  fall- 
en into  disrepair  and  decay.  Now  it  is 
clear  that  we  need  railroads  more  than 
ever  before,  for  both  passenger  and 
freight  service.  The  bill  for  rehabilitation 
is  long  past  due,  and  can  no  longer  be 
evaded. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  at  least  $3 
billion  is  needed  to  rehabilitate  track 
and  roadbed.  Between  $650  million  and  $1 
billion  will  be  available  to  the  Consoli- 
dated Rail  Corporation  under  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act,  but  much 
of  that  money  will  have  to  go  for  yards, 
terminals,  and  rolling  stock.  Accordingly, 
I  believe  that  the  $21/2  biUion  this  bill 
authorizes  is  a  reasonable  estimate  of 
what  is  needed  in  view  of  information 
presently  avaUable.  When  the  bill  is 
called  for  hearings,  I  am  confident  that 
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more  precise  data  will  be  developed  In 
this  regard. 

SensUor  Harikz.  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Sinrf  ace  Transportation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Ccmmittee  on  Com- 
merce, shortly  will  discuss  the  justifica- 
tion for  providing  these  f imds  to  the  rail- 
road indiisti7.  I  feel  that  such  a  step  Is 
not  only  Justified,  but  is  demanded  by 
the  past  neglect  and  present  state  of  our 
tracks  and  roadbeds.  The  hill  we  have 
introduced  provides  reason  aMe  standards 
necessary  tar  the  creation  of  a  first-dass 
nationwide  rail  system  and  the  funds 
necessary  to  assist  in  meeting  those 
standards.  Failure  to  respond  in  the  pres- 
ent situation  would  be  a  betrayal  of  our 
responsibility  to  the  railroads,  the  busi- 
nesses which  are  dependent  upon  them 
and  ultimately  the  American  people. 

ytp.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cospcmsor,  along  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  the  Interstate 
RaUroBd  Act  of  1974.  Senator  WncKEK 
has  poAnted  ont  the  tremendotis  need  to 
improve  roadbed  and  trackage.  I  believe 
that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  deteriora- 
tion of  roadbed  and  trackage  Is  the  single 
most  Important  probl«n  facing  the  rail 
industoy  in  the  United  States  today.  The 
increasingly  drastic  need  to  do  something 
about  the  conditlcm  ot  our  rail  right-of- 
ways  has  already  reached  a  crisis  in  vast 
areas  of  the  Nation;  tlie  recent  passage 
of  the  Regional  RaU  Reorganization  Act 
of  1973  will  hop^olly  lead  to  the  upgrad- 
ing of  essential  trackage  in  the  area  that 
has  been  most  severely  affected  by  the 
lack  of  proper  maintaumce— the  Mid- 
west and  NMtheast.  This  legislatitHi  rep- 
resents the  next  step,  and  will  not  only 
build  on  whatever  has  hcen.  accomplished 
in  the  17-8tate  region  covered  by  the 
recoitly  ousted  Regional  Rail  Reorga- 
nization Act.  but  also  win  address  the 
problem  of  lack  of  adequate  maiatenance 
in  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Hathaway  has  pointed  out 
that  the  track  standards  that  have  been 
promulgated  by  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  are  really  little  mcn-e  than 
speed  limits,  and  that  they  have  not  lead 
to  either  Improved  rights  of  ways  or  Im- 
proved safety.  I  also  concur  in  Senator 
EUthawat's  conclusion  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  become  more  involved 
in  the  rdukbintation  of  roadbed  and 
track.  The  drastic  consequences  of  a  rail 
shutdown  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest 
were  repeatedly  pointed  out  during  con- 
sideration of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorga- 
nization Act,  and  it  illustrates  the  tre- 
mendous importance  to  the  entire  Kation 
of  having  an  adequate  rail  system.  The 
inadequate  service  that  is  all  too  fre- 
quent^ rendered  by  the  railroads  today 
involves  tremendous  costs  to  society. 

Shippers  tend  to  use  more  expensive, 
less  enetgy-efBdent  modes  of  transpor- 
tation in  order  to  get  adequate  service. 
Consumers  pay  for  these  inefOciencies  tn 
higher  prices.  The  environment  may 
suffer  because  of  increased  deterioration 
of  ambient  air  standards.  Shortages  of 
energy  aooroes.  particularly  refined 
petroleum  products,  are  aggravated. 
More  highways  are  needed.  Increasing 
numben  at  railroad  employees  are  in- 
jured or  even  kiOed.  In  short,  inadequate 
rail  freight  services  has  dramatic  and 


pervasive  effects  throughout  society,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  allow  what  has  al- 
ready hawened  in  the  Midwest  and 
Northeast  to  occur  elsewhere. 

As  my  distinguished  colleagues  have 
observed,  the  deterioration  of  roadbed 
and  track  not  only  affects  freight  serv- 
ice— it  has  a  direct  and  immediate  effect 
on  passenger  service  as  well.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Surface  Transportation  Sub- 
committee, I  have  watched  the  ontime 
performance  of  Amtrak's  intercity  pas- 
s^iger  trains  go  steadily  downhill  ever 
since  1970  when  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act  was  passed.  While  many  reasons 
have  been  alleged  to  account  for  this 
record  of  ever-worsening  performance, 
without  doubt  one  of  the  most  important 
is  the  deteriorating  state  of  our  right- 
of-ways. 

Senator  Hathawat  has  already  men- 
tioned the  size  of  the  undertsiking  con- 
templated in  this  legislation.  Most  esti- 
mates of  the  expenditures  needed  to  ef- 
fect the  rehabilitation  and  upgrading 
that  would  be  required  placed  the  cost  at 
approximately  $3  billion.  Some  of  these 
costs  can  be  met  through  the  R^ional 
Rail  Reorganization  A«t,  and  much  of 
the  rest  will  be  accomplished  tlirough 
the  use  of  loans  guaranteed  by  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Some  direct  Federal  expendi- 
tures will  be  necessary,  and  there  are 
adequate  provisions  in  the  legislation  tn 
order  to  saf^ruard  the  interests  of  the 
public.  More  importantly,  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  moneys  for  the  improve- 
ment of  rail  transportation  must  be 
viewed  in  the  context  of  public  involve- 
ment in  and  support  for  other  modes  of 
transportation.  Especiafly  in  light  of  the 
absolutely  critical  necessity  of  a  healthy 
rail  transportation  system  to  the  needs 
of  the  United  States,  the  required  ex- 
penditures to  produce  that  needed  sys- 
tem are  relatively  mlniraal. 

The  financial  requirement  needed  to 
Improve  rail  transportation  are  very 
modest  compared  to  what  has  been  and 
is  continuing  to  he  spent  on  other  modes 
of  transportation  by  afl  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  following  is  taken  from 
statistics  developed  by  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  which  I  presume 
are  reasonably  accurate: 

Statistics 
1821  throt7gh  19t1 
Highways:  8326  billion. 
Air  Transport:  $25  biUioa.' 
Waterways:  $15  billion.' | 
Railroads:  $200  million. 
Total,  $368  bUllon. 

1871    ONLT 

Highways:  $21  billion. 
Air  Transport :  $2.3  bUlloc. 
Waterways:  $920  million. 
Railroads:  $75  million. 
Total,  $25  bUlion. 

For  the  Federal  Government  alone  the 
figures  are  large  enough : 

1911    THmOUCa    1971 

Highways:  $72.4  bUllon. 
Air  Transport:  $16.2  bmipn. 
Waterways:  $0.1  blllloa. 


^  Includes  direct  subsidy  and  airway  con- 
trol. 

*KxeItHle»  itercbant  Maftne,  Coast  Otwrd. 
and  Interooastal  oosts. 


Railroads:  $66  billion. 
Total,  $98  bUlion. 

1971    ONLY 
Highways:  $5.5  bHUon. 
Air  Transport:  $1.6  bmiont^ 
Waterways:  $440  million.* 
Railroads:  $65  mllUon. 
Total,  $7.6  bmion. 

On  March  5.  1974,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  presented  to  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  the  follow- 
ing actual  and  projected  figures  for 
transportation  funding  by  the  Federal 
Government,  which  indicate  no  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  present  imbalance: 

OBLIGATIONS 
IIr  millions  of  dollars) 

Fisc*l  yMT— 


IS73       U74 


1975 


Ground  transportation: 
Hi(liway  impravsnient : 
Interstate/fural/safety/ 

other 4,107      3,820        3,925 

Urbw SOS         too  875 

Masstransit tSS         986        1,351 

Traffic  and  highway  safety 156         160  220 

Railroads 160         318  267 

Subtotal,  ground  transporta- 
tion  5,920     6,084       6,638 

—  i  —  — '-^=^ 

Water  transportation: 

Coast  Guard  (maritime  safety, 
environmental       protection, 

and  facilitation) 808         833         903 

Ocean  shipping 710         573        549 

Waterway/harbor  Improvement 

(Corps of  Entinesrs) 490  541  538 

Other 4  6  6 

Subtotal,  water  transporta- 
tion     2,012  1,953      1,996 

^=4  = 

Air  transportation: 

Airways  and  airports 1,681  1,990      2,120 

Air  carrier  subsidies 66  67  66 

Subtotal,  air  transportation . .    1,747     2,057      2,186 

Total  for  all  modes 9.679    10,094    10.820 

Percentage  proposed  for  rail (1.7)      (3.1)      (2.4) 


If  the  first  $500  million  authorized  by 
this  bill  is  included  in  the  projected  total 
for  fiscal  year  1975,  the  railroad  share 
of  total  transportation  spending  would 
rise  from  2.4  to  6.7  penaent — a  modest 
share  indeed  in  relation  to  the  trans- 
portation job  that  modeni  railroads  can 
do. 

The  fact  that  highwsty  spending  is 
covered  in  substantial  part  by  user 
charges  does  not  alter  the  force  of  these 
comparisons.  User  charges  are  not  vol- 
untary contributions  by  persons  who 
want  better  highways;  they  are  for  the 
most  part  gasoline  and  other  automotive 
excise  taxes,  the  payment  of  which  is  a 
mandatory  condition  precedent  to  the 
operation  of  a  motor  vehicle.  Thus  the 
construction  of  highways  is  dependent 
upon  the  forcible  collection  of  taxes  by 
Federal  and  State  Governments.  Were 
it  not  for  the  exercise  of  <3ovemment  tax 
powers,  very  few  highways  would  be 
built. 

Even  if  that  portion  pt  government 
transportation  expenditures  accounted 
for  by  user  charges  is  completely  dis- 
regarded, the  amounts  t]iat  have  been 
and  are  continuing  to  1>e  spent  from 
general  funds  are  enormous.  Of  the  $368 
billion  spent  since  1921,  at  least  $100 
billion  came  fnun  general  funds.  Avail- 
able figures  indicate  that  in  1968.  $3 
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billion  of  the  total  $17.8  biUion  spent  on 
highways  came  from  general  funds.  All 
of  the  waterway  expenditures  have  come 
and  will  continue  to  come  from  general 
funds.  While  Congress  has  enacted  an 
airport-airways  user  tax,  it  is  estimated 
that  for  the  period  1970-79  some  $3.2 
billion  will  continue  to  be  spent  from 
general  funds  for  these  purposes. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  there 
has  been  an  outpouring  of  protest 
throughout  the  Northeast  and  Midwest 
against  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion's recommendations  for  discontinu- 
ance of  rail  lines  in  the  territory  covered 
by  the  act.  The  major  economic  problem 
of  branch  lines  is  that  they  have  deteri- 
orated so  badly  on  account  of  deferred 
maintenance  that  the  cost  of  rehabilita- 
tion relative  to  potential  revenues  is  pro- 
hibitive for  any  private  company.  This 
legislation  would  provide  funds  for  re- 
habilitation of  many  of  these  lines,  thus 
enabling  continuation  of  rail  freight 
service  that  is  vital  to  the  future  of 
smaller  communities  and  rural  areas. 

An  additional  public  benefit  of  a  track 
and  roadway  rehabilitation  program 
which  should  not  be  overloolced  is  the 
provision  of  employment  opportunity  for 
unskilled  and  semiskilled  workers,  the 
labor  category  in  which  unemployment 
has  been  the  most  acute  for  a  number 
of  years. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  seems  most 
appropriate  that  Government  assistance 
be  expended  to  rehabilitate  the  railroads. 
The  Federal  Government  must  now 
begin  to  right  the  imbalance  in  transpor- 
tation which  its  past  taxing  and  spend- 
ing policies  have  helped  to  create. 

In  addition  to  financing  for  rehabilita- 
tion, the  bill  provides  funds  for  emer- 
gency reconstruction  following  natural 
disasters,  and  for  research  and  develop- 
ment on  track  and  roadbed.  The  bill  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  the  Army  Engineers  to  make  a  2-year 
study  of  the  long-term  capital  needs  of 
the  interstate  railroad  system,  including 
line  relocation,  signal  systems,  grade 
crossing  elimination,  and  electrification. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  is  intended  to  en- 
courage rationalization  of  the  railroad 
plant  by  means  of  joint  trackage  and 
facility  arrangements.  Under  present 
law,  trackage  rights  arrangements  can 
come  about  only  as  a  result  of  volimtary 
agreement.  Railroad  corporations  have 
been  historically  reluctant  to  enter  into 
such  arrangements  on  a  voluntary  basis 
for  fear  that  a  competitor  might  get 
slightly  the  better  part  of  the  bargain. 
The  bill  gives  the  ICC  authority  to  break 
the  impasse  when  one  railroad  wants  to 
economize  by  use  of  tracks  or  facilities  of 
another  which  is  not  agreeable  thereto. 

This  part  of  the  bill  is  consistent  with 
the  philosophy  that  railroads  are  in  some 
respects  equivalent  to  pubUc  highways. 
For  over  a  century,  this  principle  has 
been  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  states: 

That  railroads,  though  constructed  by  pri- 
vate corporations  and  owned  by  them,  are 
public  highways  has  be«n  tlie  doctrine  of 
nearly  aU  the  courts  since  such  conveniences 
for  passage  and  transportation  have  had  any 
existence. 


Whether  the  use  of  a  railroad  is  a  public 
or  private  one  depends  in  no  measure  upon 
the  question  of  who  constructed  it  or  who 
owns  it.  It  has  never  been  questioned  as  a 
matter  of  any  importance  that  the  road  was 
b\iUt  by  the  agency  of  a  private  corporation. 
No  matter  who  is  the  agent,  the  function 
performed  is  that  of  the  state.  Though  the 
ownership  Is  private,  the  use  is  public.  So 
turnpikes,  bridges,  ferries,  and  canals,  al- 
though made  by  individuals  under  public 
grants,  or  by  companies,  are  regarded  as 
puXjlici  juris.  The  right  to  exact  tolls  or 
charge  freights  Is  granted  for  a  service  to  the 
public.  The  owners  may  be  private  com- 
panies, but  they  are  compellable  to  permit 
the  public  to  use  their  works  in  the  manner 
In  which  such  works  can  be  used.  That  all 
persons  may  not  put  their  own  ears  upon 
the  road,  and  use  their  own  motive  power, 
has  no  bearing  upon  the  question  whether 
the  road  is  a  public  highway.  It  bears  only 
upon  the  mode  of  use,  of  which  the  legisla- 
ture is  the  exclusive  judge."  Olcutt  v.  The 
Supervisors,  83  U.S.  678  at  694,  696  (1872) . 

A  railroad  is  a  public  highway,  and  none- 
the-Iess  so  because  constructed  and  main- 
tained through  the  agency  of  a  corporation 
deriving  its  existence  and  powers  from  the 
State.  Such  a  corporation  was  created  for 
public  purposes.  It  performs  a  function  of 
the  State.  Smyth  v.  Ames,  169  U.S.  466  at  544 
(1898). 

To  encourage  maximum  usage  of  this 
provision,  the  bill  requires  the  ICC  to 
take  into  consideration  the  extent  to 
which  railroads  have  availed  themselves 
of  it  when  passing  on  applications  for 
freight  rate  increases  and  other  finan- 
cial relief. 

The  bill  contains  provisions  for  the 
protection  of  affected  employees,  both 
with  regard  to  track  and  rosidway  re- 
habilitation work  and  with  regard  to 
trackage  rights  arrangements.  Further- 
more, the  Secretary  of  Transportation  is 
empowered  to  ascertain  that  the  track 
standards  are  in  fact  complied  with;  and 
that  rehabilitation  work  is  done  in  an 
eflBcient  and  economic  manner. 

I  am  imder  no  illusion  that  this  bill  is 
the  total  answer  to  the  ailments  affect- 
ing rail  transportation.  Other  aspects, 
including  freight  car  utilization,  aban- 
donments, and  rate-making,  are  desilt 
with  in  bills  in  various  stages  of  consid- 
eration by  the  Commerce  Committee. 
However,  in  my  opinion,  none  of  the 
pending  bills  address  the  problem  which 
the  Interstate  Railroad  Act  is  aimed  at — 
the  deterioration  and  decay  of  track  and 
roadbeds. 

I  look  forward  to  the  consideration  of 
this  legislation  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.  There  is  no  question  regard- 
ing the  need  that  the  bill  addresses  it- 
self to.  Nor  are  any  of  its  provisions  set  In 
concrete;  as  chairman  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Subcommittee.  I  will  be 
more  than  happy  to  entertain  any  com- 
ments or  suggested  changes  in  the  bill 
which  are  designed  to  better  effectuate 
the  legislative  intent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Interstate 
Railroad  Act  of  1974  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  along  with  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  foDows: 


S.  3343 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Interstate  Railroad  Act 
of  1974". 

TITLE  I— FINDINGS.  PURPOSES,  AND 

DEFINITIONS 

CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS  AND  DECLAKATION 

OP  PURPOSE 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  that  modern, 
efficient  rail  service  is  essential  to  interstate 
commerce  and  to  national  defense;  that  the 
international  energy  crisis  requires  more  in- 
tensive use  of  fuel -economic  freight  and  pas- 
senger trains;  that  better  utilization  of  exist- 
ing rail  rights-of-way  is  more  compatible 
with  the  environment  in  terms  of  land  use, 
air  pollution,  and  noise  levels,  than  Is  ex- 
pansion of  facilities  for  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation; that  many  railroad  tracks  and 
roadbeds  have  greatly  deteriorated  in  recent 
years;  that  such  deterioration  has  resulted 
in  Inferior  railroad  transportation  for  both 
freight  and  passengers,  together  with  a  sharp 
increase  In  train  derailments;  that  rehabili- 
tation of  such  tracks  and  roadbeds  will  pro- 
vide substantial  public  benefits  through  Im- 
proved rail  freight  and  passenger  service; 
that  the  elHclency  and  quality  of  railroad 
service  and  the  economic  utilization  of  the 
railroad  plant  can  be  improved  by  freer  ac- 
cess by  rail  carriers  to  portions  of  rail  lines 
they  do  not  own;  and  that  to  obtain  modern 
and  efficient  rail  service  it  is  necessary  to 
designate  a  national  network  of  essential  rail 
lines,  to  require  minimum  standards  of  mam- 
tenance  for  rail  lines,  to  provide  Federal  fi- 
nancial aid  for  rehabilitation,  mamtenance 
and  modernization  of  rail  lines,  and  to  estab- 
lish rights  of  access  by  rail  carriers  to  raU 
lines  they  do  not  own. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  102.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term — 

(1)  "Commission"  means  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission; 

(2)  "Office"  means  the  Rail  Services  Plan- 
ning Office  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission established  by  the  Regional  RaU  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973,  P.L.  93-236; 

(3)  "rail  carrier"  includes  raUroad  com- 
panies; mail,  express,  or  less-than-carload 
raU  freight  carriers;  State,  regional,  or  local 
transportation  agencies;  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation;  and  other  pri- 
vate rail  passenger  carriers; 

(4)  "raU  line"  Includes  main  track  or 
traclcs;  side  tracks  and  yard  tracks  adjacent 
to  such  main  tracks;  the  roadbed  supporting 
such  tracks;  bridges,  culverts,  fills,  tunnels, 
and  other  structures  occupied  by  such  tracks 
and  roadbed;  real  estate  occupied  by  such 
tracks  and  roadbed;  and  real  estate  adja- 
cent to  such  tracks  and  roadbed  needed  for 
drainage  of,  maintenance  of,  access  to  and 
protection  of  such  tracks  and  roadbed; 

(5)  "railroad  company"  means  a  class  I  or 
class  II  railroad,  including  switching  and 
terminal  companies,  as  designated  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  and  subject 
to  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act; 

(6)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation;  and 

(7)  "System"  means  the  InteraUte  Rail- 
road System  established  by  thla  Act. 

TITLE  n— INTERSTATE  RAILROAD 
SYSTEM 

INVENTOaY    or    RAIL    LINKS 

Sec  201.  (a)  Within  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  all  raU  car- 
riers shall  provide  the  Secretary  and  the 
Office  with  one  c<^y  each  of  the  latest  edi- 
tion of  all  employees  operating  timetables. 
With  related  special  Instructions;  aU  tempo- 
rary and  semipermanent  "slow  Orders"  cur- 
rently in  effect;  all  other  current  restrictions 
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on  train  opentlon  not  Included  In  the  pre- 
ceding ltem«:  and  a  rerifled  statement  Indi- 
cating the  blgbect  speeds  authorised  at  any 
tune  m  the  past  on  each  given  raU  line  for 
freight  and  paaaenger  trains,  including  the 
dates  between  which  such  speeds  were  au- 
thorised. 

(b)  Additions,  deletions,  and  changes  In 
the  Information  required  to  be  provided  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  promptly  forwarded 
to  the  respective  parties  on   a  continuing 


ormaL 


tATioar  or  aTsisM 


Sec.  aoa.  (a)  Tlie  initial  Interatate  Railroad 
System  shall  consist  of  aU  rail  lines  operated 
by  dotneatlc  railroad  companies  which  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  are  sub- 
ject to  traffic  unge  of  at  least  twenty  mil- 
lion gross  ton-miles  per  year. 

(b)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thla  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
release  a  concise  descriptive  summary,  to- 
gether with  a  map,  of  all  rail  lines  Included 
within  the  Initial  System. 

HMJOuanm  bt  commisszoh 

Sac.  908.  Commencing  thirty  days  after 
release  of  the  (telgnatlon  of  the  Initial  Sys- 
tem, the  OlBoe  shall  hold  public  hearings 
both  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  In 
other  parts  of  the  ooontry.  Notice  of  the 
date*,  times,  and  place*  of  such  hearings 
tfiall  be  given  In  a  wnmnnmr  as  to  aaaure  a 
fan  and  fair  opportunity  to  be  heard  for 
oonanmen,  shippers.  Industry,  labor,  and 
Stat*  and  local  governments. 

ucomcxMnATiomi  or  commission 

Sec.  aOi.  Within  one  himdred  and  twenty 
days  after  release  of  the  designation  of  the 
Initial  System  by  the  Secretary,  the  Office 
shall  release  and  report  to  the  Secretary  Its 
recommendations  for  additions  and  dele- 
tions thereto.  In  making  its  recommenda- 
tions, the  Office  shall  use  the  Information 
developed  during  the  hearings,  and  shall 
take  Into  consideration  the  Interests  of  per- 
■one.  communitle*.  State*,  and  regions  af- 
fected thereby;  the  existing  pattern  of  aerv- 
loe  by  ran  carriers  and  alternative  modes; 
pieaent  and  future  economic  and  popula- 
tion pattaros;  and  the  public  Interest  In  a 
balaneed.  Integrated,  competitive,  and  eco- 
nomical tranaportatlon  system  re^ionslve  to 
the  needs  of  the  users  of  such  Systems.  Such 
report  shall  Incliide  findings  in  Biq>port  of 
each  recommended  addition  to  or  deletion 
from  the  Initial  System. 

nsAX.  DBsnnfATXON  or  btstem 

Szc.  205.  (a)  Upon  receiving  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Office,  the  Secretary  shall 
wtthtn  thirty  days,  after  giving  all  considera- 
tion to  such  recommendations,  and  with  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  Office,  pre- 
pare, and  transmit  to  the  Congress  the  final 
Interstate  Railroad  System.  The  report  of 
the  Secretary  shall  Include  findings  In  sup- 
port of  each  addition  to  or  deletion  from 
the  initial  System.  To  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  purpoaee  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  not  designate  as  part  of  the  System  rail 
Itnea  wblch  are  parallel  to,  and  duplicative 
of,  other  lines  included  In  the  System.  The 
report  shall  Identify  all  short-to-medium 
distance  corridors  In  densely  populated  areas 
In  which  major  upgrading  of  rail  lines  for 
passenger  operations  at  speeds  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  mUes  an  hour  or  over 
would  return  substastlal  public  benefits  in 
relation  to  the  cost  of  such  upgrading. 

(b)  The  System  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  deemed  approved  at  the 
end  of  the  first  period  of  alxty  calendar  days 
of  continuous  auBlaa  at  CcsagnoB  after 
transmittal  unless  either  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Senate  paasea  a  resolu- 
tion during  such  period  stating  that  It  does 
not  approve  the  System.  If  either  body 
passes  a  res(dution  of  disapproval,  the  Sec- 
retary with  the  cooperation  and  assistance 


of  the  Office  shall  prepare  and  adopt  a 
revised  System.  Each  such  revision  shall  be 
submitted  to  Congress  for  review  pursuant 
to  this  subsection.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  continuity  of  Oongress  is  broken 
only  by  an  adjovimment  sine  die,  and  the 
days  on  which  either  House  is  not  in  session 
because  of  an  adjoumiuent  of  more  than 
three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  In 
the  computation  of  the  sixty-day  period. 
Upon  becoming  effective  after  review  by  the 
Congress,  the  System  shall  not  be  subject 
to  review  by  any  court. 

MODIFXCATION    OF   SYSTEM 

Sec.  a06.  (a)  At  any  time  after  the  expi- 
ration of  five  years  following  the  designation 
of  the  System  under  section  205  of  this  title, 
any  party  having  an  Interest  may  request 
the  Secretary  to  add  or  delete  rail  lines  to  or 
from  such  System.  The  Seo^tary  shall  make 
the  addition  or  deletion  If  consistent  with 
the  puUlc  Interest.  Approrval  of  a  deletion 
ahaU  not  be  considered  by  ttie  Commission  as 
evldenoe  In  an  abandonment  proceeding  that 
service  on  the  line  deleted  is  no  longer  re- 
quired by  public  convenience  and  necessity. 

(b)  Req\iests  lor  deletkms  from  the  Sys- 
tem on  account  of  an  agreement  for  Joint 
use  at  rail  lines,  or  an  apf  llcatUm  for  such 
Joint  use  filed  under  seotion  301  of  this 
Act,  may  be  made  at  any  time. 

ACCESS    TO    XNTOBMATION 

Sec.  207.  All  rail  carriers  shall  provide 
such  information  as  may  be  requested  by  the 
Secretary  or  by  the  Office  in  connection  with 
the  performance  of  their  respective  func- 
tions under  this  Act.  The  Secretary  or  the 
Office  may  obtain  any  such  information  by 
subpoena.  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  a 
refusal  to  obey  a  subpoena  served  on,  a  rail 
carrier  under  this  section,  the  district  courte 
of  the  United  States,  upon  application  by  the 
Attorney  General  upon  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Office,  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  issue  an  order  requiring  production  of 
the  information,  and  any  failure  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
the  oourt  as  a  contempt  thereof.  Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  autborls  the  wlthhcddlng 
by  the  Secretary,  the  Office,  or  any  rail  car- 
rier of  any  Information  from  the  duly  au- 
thorized committees  of  the  Congress. 

ADMDJTSTItATIVE    KXPENSES 

Sec.  208.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended foe  purposes  of  this  Title — 

(a)  For  the  Secretary,  »l. 000,000,  and 

(b)  For  the  Office,  $1,000,000. 

TITLE  m— REHABILITATION,  MAINTE- 
NANCE, AND  MODERNITATION  OP  RAIL 
LINES 

MAINTEKANCE    S'SKKDASOS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
standards  for  maintenance  of  all  rail  lines.  In 
formulating  such  standards,  tii»  Secretory 
shall  be  guided  by  preferred  or  recommended 
practices  from  an  engineering  and  economic 
standpoint  as  distinct  frem  minimum  re- 
quirements for  safety. 

(b)  Ran  lines  included  within  the  System 
shall  be  maintained  for  smooth  and  depend- 
able opa«tlon  of  freight  trains  at  speeds  up 
to  sixty  miles  an  hour.  Upon  application  and 
for  good  cause  shown,  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire a  standard  of  malntenanoe  on  any 
given  System  rail  line  which  will  allow  higher 
q>eeds. 

(c)  All  other  rail  lines  shall  be  maintained 
for  smooth  and  dependable  operation  at 
freight  trains  at  the  highest  speeds  operated 
at  any  previous  time  on  each  given  rail  line. 
Upon  application  and  proof  that  service  to 
freight  shippers  will  not  be  adversely  affected, 
the  Secretary  may  allow  a  standard  of  main- 
tenance on  any  given  non -System  rail  line 


that  Is  sufficient  for  lower  speeds  than  were 
previously  operated. 

FEKTORMANCK    OF   VOEK 

Sec  302.  (a)  All  rail  lines  tfiall  be  In  com- 
pliance with  standards  prescribed  in  accord* 
ance  with  this  title  on  or  before  the  expira- 
tion of  three  years  followieg  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Within  one  hundred  eighty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  all  owners 
and  possessors  of  rail  lines  sttall  file  with  the 
Secretary  a  detailed  schedule  of  proposed 
short  term  and  long  term  maintenance  ac- 
tivities to  be  performed  on  each  rail  line 
on  a  regular  basis  to  assure  that  all  rail 
lines  are  kept  maintained  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  standards.  If  the  Secretary 
does  not  believe  that  the  pcoposed  mainte- 
nance activities  will  be  adequate,  he  may 
require  an  appropriate  revlsien  of  the  sched- 
ule. Deferral  of  any  scheduled  maintenance 
activity   Is   hereby  prohibited. 

PROTECTION    OF   EMPtOTEES 

Sec.  303.  (a)  No  owner  or  possessor  of  rail 
lines  shall  contract  out  any  project  for  re- 
habilitation or  maintenance  work  required 
by  this  Act  of  a  value  of  over  $450  per  month 
In  labor  and  materials  which  Is  normally  per- 
formed by  employees  In  any  bargaining  unit 
covered  by  a  labor  agreement  between  such 
owner  or  possessor  and  any  labor  organiza- 
tion. 

(b)  Owners  and  possessors  of  rail  lines 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  insiu-e  that  all  laborers  and  mechanics 
employed  by  contractors  and  subcontractors 
in  the  performance  of  construction  work  fi- 
nanced with  the  assistance  of  funds  received 
under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar 
construction  in  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  No  one  shall  enter  into 
any  construction  c(Hi tract  or  agreement  with- 
out first  obtaining  adeqviate  assurance  that 
required  labor  standards  will  be  maintained 
on  the  construction  work.  Health  and  safety 
standturds  promtUgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  pursuant  to  section  107  of  the  Contract 
Work  Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act  <40 
U.S.C.  333)  shall  be  applicable  to  all  con- 
struction work  perlorined  under  such  con- 
tracts or  agreements,  except  any  construc- 
tion work  performed  by  em  employee  of  a  rail- 
road company.  Wage  rates  provided  for  In 
collective  bargaining  agreements  negotiated 
under  and  pursuant  to  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  shall  be  considered  as  being  in  com- 
pliance  with   the   DavlE-Baoon   Act. 

KEHABILITATION   ASSISTAIICB   GRANTS 

Sec  304.  (a^  The  HeeretaCy  Is  authc»'lzed, 
upon  appUcation  of  a  rajlroad  company 
which  he  finds^ 

(1)  is  unable  to  finance  f^om  its  own  re- 
sources the  rehabilitation  work  required  by 
this  Act;  and 

(2)  does  not  qualify  for  loan  guarantees 
under  section  806  of  this  Htle  on  account 
of  an  imcertatn  ability  to  repay  a  guaranteed 
loan. 

to  make  rehabilitation  assistance  grants  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  sudb  railroad  com- 
pany to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  upon  such  terms  and  oondltlons  as  are 
Just  and  reasonable  and  couBistent  with  the 
public  Interest.  Applications  shall  specify 
the  estimated  Itemized  cost  of  rehabilitation 
work  to  be  performed  with  the  proceeds  of 
grants.  Not  more  than  ten  per  centum  of 
the  total  grants  made  wltltin  any  twelve- 
month i>eriod  shall  be  matte  to  any  single 
railroad  company,  including  controlled  af- 
filiates and  subsidiaries. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  an  a|}pIlcatlon  for  a 
rehabilitation  assistance  gtttnt,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  cause  a  notice  of  tuch  application 
to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register  and 
shall  invite  and  afford  Interested  persons  an 
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opp<»tunlty  to  submit  comments  on  such 
appUcation  at  a  proceeding  to  commence 
within  twenty-(»ie  days  of  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  such  appUcation.  General 
notice  of  such  proceedings  shall  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register.  Such  notices  shall 
include-^ 

(1)  a  statement  of  the  time,  place,  and 
nature  of  the  proceedings;  and 

(2)  a  description  of  the  subjects  and  is- 
sues involved. 

(c)  No  railroad  company  which  receives 
a  grant  under  this  section  shall  pay  any 
dividend  on  any  class  of  stock  or  make  any 
investments  in  nontransportation  enter- 
prises thereafter  unless  and  until  the  Secre- 
tary certifies — 

(1)  that  the  work  to  be  performed  with 
the  proceeds  of  such  grant  has  been  satis- 
factorily completed;  and 

(2)  that  the  railroad  company  Is  in  com- 
pliance with  section  302(b)  of  this  title  re- 
garding ongoing  maintenance  activities. 

(d)  A  recipient  of  a  grant  shall  be  obli- 
gated to  spend  during  each  calendar  year  so 
long  as  the  required  rehabilitation  work  is 
not  completed,  at  least  as  much  of  its  own 
funds  for  rehabilitation  and  maintenance  of 
rail  lines  as  It  spent  during  calendar  year 
1973.  The  required  amounts  for  succeeding 
years  shall  be  adjusted  upward  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  appropriate  price  and  wage 
Indices. 

(e)  TTie  Secretary  shall  ascertain  that  re- 
cipients of  such  grants  accomplish  the  re- 
quired rehabilitation  work  In  an  economic 
and  efficient  manner. 

(f )  The  Secretary  shall  not  commit  funds 
under  this  section  beyond  those  available 
during  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  applica- 
tions are  made.  During  succeeding  fiscal  years 
the  Secretary  may  consider  additional  appU- 
cations  in  accordance  with  availability  of 
funds. 

(g)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion $600,000,000  In  each  of  the  three  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1975,  1976,  and  1977. 

EEHABILITATION  ASSISTAIf  CE  LOAN  CUASAITTEES 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
after  application  from  an  owner  or  possessor 
of  rail  lines,  to  guarantee  any  lender  against 
loss  of  principal  and  Interest  on  securities, 
obligations,  or  loans  (including  refinancings 
thereof)  Issued  to  finance  rehabUltatlon  work 
required  by  this  Act  upon  such  terms  and 
condltiona  as  are  Just  and  reasonable  and 
consistent  with  the  pubUc  Interest.  Applica- 
tions shall  specUy  the  estimated  itemized 
cost  of  rehablUtatlon  work  to  be  performed 
with  the  proceeds  of  guaranteed  loans.  In 
passing  upon  appUcatlons.  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  the  ability  of  the  applicant  to  repay 
the  loan  and  the  relative  ability  of  applicants 
to  pay  for  the  required  rehabilitation  work 
from  their  own  resources  or  from  non-guar- 
anteed commercial  loans. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  for  a 
loan  guarantee,  the  Secretary  shaU  cause  a 
notice  of  such  application  to  be  published  In 
the  Federal  Register  and  shall  invite  and  af- 
ford Interested  persons  an  opportunity  to 
submit  comments  on  such  application  at  a 
proceeding  to  conunence  within  twenty-one 
days  of  the  date  of  the  publication  of  such 
application.  General  notice  of  such  proceed- 
ings shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. Such  notice  shall  include 

(1)  a  statement  of  the  time,  place,  and 
nature  of  the  proceedings;  tmd 

(2)  a  description  of  the  subjects  and  is- 
sues involved. 

(c)  (1)  The  rat©  of  interest  payable  on  any 
loan  guaranteed  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
section  shaU  not  exceed  the  per  centum  per 
annum  rate  on  the  unpaid  principal  of  such 
loan  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  rea- 
sonable upon  consideration  of  the  range  of 
interest  rates  currently  prevailing  in  the 
private  market  for  similar  loans. 
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(2)  The  maturity  date  of  such  loans,  in- 
cluding all  extensions  and  renewals  thereof, 
shall  not  be  more  than  twenty  years  from  the 
date  of  issuance. 

(3)  The  aggregate  unpaid  principal  amount 
of  such  loans  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
may  not  exceed  $1,000,000,000. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shaU  prescribe  and  col- 
lect a  reasonable  annual  fee  for  guarantees 
made  under  this  section. 

(d)  No  railroad  company  which  receives 
such  a  loan  guarantee  shall  thereafter  in- 
crease any  dividend  disbursement  on  any 
class  of  stock  or  make  any  investment  in  non- 
transportation  enterprises  unless  and  until 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  loan  is  fully 
repaid. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  ascertain  that  re- 
cipients of  such  loan  guarantees  accomplish 
the  required  rehabUltatlon  work  In  an  eco- 
nomic and  efficient  manner. 

(f )  All  guarantees  entered  Into  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section  shall  constitute 
general  obligations  of  the  United  States  of 
America  backed  by  the  fiUl  faith  and  credit 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Any  such  guarantee  shall  not  be 
terminated,  canceled,  or  otherwise  revoked; 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  such  guar- 
antee complies  fully  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  of  the  approval  and  legality  of 
the  principal  amount.  Interest  rate,  and  all 
other  terms  of  the  securities,  obligations,  or 
loans  and  of  the  guarantee;  and  shall  be  valid 
and  incontestable  in  the  hands  of  a  holder 
of  a  guaranteed  security,  obligation,  or  loan, 
except  for  fraud  or  material  misrepresenta- 
tion on  the  part  of  such  holder. 

(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  such  amounts,  to  re- 
main available  untU  expended,  as  are  neces- 
sary to  discharge  his  obligations  to  honor 
loan  guarantees  made  imder  this  section. 

(h)  Upon  default  of  any  payment  of  prin- 
cipal or  Interest  on  any  loan  guaranteed  by 
the  Secretary  under  thla  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury notes  or  other  obligations  in  such  forms 
and  denomination,  bearing  such  maturities 
and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions,  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Redemption  of  such  notes  or  obli- 
gations shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  from 
appropriations  available  iinder  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section.  Such  notes  or  other  obli- 
gations shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  at  the  Treasury,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  of  comparable 
maturities  during  the  month  preceding  the 
Issuance  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  purchase 
any  notes  or  other  obligations  Issued  here- 
imder  and  for  that  purpose  he  la  authorized 
to  use  a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may 
be  Issued  under  that  Act,  as  amended,  are 
extended  to  Include  any  purchase  of  such 
notes  or  obllgatloiu.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations  as  acquired  by  him 
under  this  subsection.  AU  redemptions,  pur- 
chases, and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiu7  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States. 

EM^GEMCT  RECONSTEUCnON   CEANTS 

Sec  306.  Any  railroad  company  may  apply 
to  the  Secretary  for  a  grant  to  reconstruct 
railro«ul  lines  which  have  been  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  flood,  washout,  windstorm, 
earthquake,  or  other  unforeseeable  disaster 
outside  the  control  of  the  applicant.  Such 
assistance  shall  aot  be  extended  to  appli- 
cants which  are  able  to  finance  reconstmc- 
tloa  with  their  own  resources.  There  is  here- 
by authorised  to  be  i^iproprlated  to  the  Sec- 
retary such  siuna  as  are  necessary  to  carry 


out  this  section,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  in 
any  one  fiscal  year. 

EESEABCa  AND  DEVELOPMKNT 

Sec.  307.  The  Secretary  shall  undertake  a 
continuing  program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, including  demonstration  projects,  into 
Improving  the  stabUlty,  ride  quality,  longev- 
ity, and  maintenance  economics  of  railroad 
track  and  roculbed.  There  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  for 
purposes  of  this  section  to  remain  available 
until  expended  $10,000,000  In  each  of  the 
three  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1975  1976 
and  1977. 

LONG-TEBM    CAPITAL    IMPKOVEMENT    NEEDS 

SEC  308.  (a)  Within  two  years  after  enact- 
ment  of  this  Act,  the  .Secretary  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  United  States  Army  shall  Jointly 
undertake  and  carry  out  a  study  of  the  long- 
term  capital  needs  for  modernization  of  sig- 
nal systems,  line  relocation,  tunneling,  high- 
way grade  crossing  elimination,  electrifica- 
tion, and  other  major  upgrading  of  the  Inter- 
state Railroad  System,  including  the  high 
density  corridors  Identified  by  the  report  re- 
quired by  section  205  of  this  Act.  The  study 
shall  Include  recomendatlons  for  Investment 
priorities  among  the  various  possible  upgrad- 
ing projects.  The  study  shaU  evaluate  the 
form  and  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  assist  with  the  financing  of 
such  upgrading. 

(b)  Upon  completion  of  the  study,  the 
Secretary  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  shall 
submit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress, 
and  shall  release  to  the  public,  a  ftUl  report 
thereon  together  with  their  recommenda- 
tions for  such  legislative,  administrative,  and 
other  actions  as  they  deem  appropriate  for 
implementing  the  report. 

(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  for  purposes  of  this  section 
$1,000,000  each. 

TITLE  IV— ACCESS  TO  RAIL  LINES  AND 
FACrUTIES  AUTHORITT  TO  ORDER 
ACCESS 

Sec  401.  (a)  Upon  appUcation  of  any  rail 
carrier  for  the  use  of  any  raU  line  or  other 
faclUty,  the  Conunlsslon  shaU  by  order,  if 
it  finds  that  such  will  not  substanti&Uy  Im- 
pair the  ability  of  the  owner  or  possessor 
of  such  raU  line  or  other  faculty  to  handle 
its  own  business,  require  such  owner  or 
possessor  to  permit  the  applicant  to  use 
such  rail  line  or  other  faculty  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  and  for  such  com- 
pensation as  Is  Just  and  reasonable  under 
the  circumstances:  Provided,  That  com- 
pensation for  such  use  by  passenger  car- 
riers shall  not  exceed  the  Incremental  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  the  owner  or  possessor 
as  a  result  of  such  use. 

(b)  Applications  by  passenger  carriers  im- 
der  this  section  shall  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Commission  within  ninety  days  after  such 
application  Is  filed. 

MODCPICATION    OF    EXISTING    ABRANCEMENTS 

Sec  402.  If  under  any  arrangement  for  the 
use  of  a  raU  line  or  other  faculty  which  Is  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
or  which  is  entered  into  subsequently,  a 
party  desires  modification  in  the  terms  cr 
-conditions,  including  compensation,  such 
party  may  apply  to  the  Commission  for  an 
order  fixing  revised  terms  or  conditions  as 
may   be   consistent   with   section   401. 

PROTECTION  OP  KUPLOTEES 

Sec  403.  (a)  In  connection  with  any  trans- 
action  under  this  title  tar  access  to  raU  Unes 
or  other  faciUties,  the  rail  carrier  whose  em- 
ployees wUl  be  affected  by  such  action  shall 
be  required  to  protect  the  Interests  of  Its 
respective  employees.  Such  protective  ar- 
rangements shall  be  those  agreed  to  by  the 
raU  carrier  and  the  representatives  of  Its 
employees,  or  in  the  absence  of  such  agree- 
ment,  as  the  OommisBlon   may   determine. 
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Such  protective  ftrrangementa  shall  be  In- 
cluded In  any  order  which  authorizes  such 
transaction. 

(b)  The  protective  arrangements  required 
by  paragraph  (a)  shall  protect  individual 
employees  from  the  date  first  affected  against 
a  worsening  of  their  positions  with  respect  to 
their  employment  and  shall  include,  without 
being  limited  to,  such  provisions  as  may  be 
necessary  (A)  to  provide  for  notice  and  nego- 
tiation and  execution  of  implementing  agree- 
ments prior  to  the  Interests  of  employees 
being  affected:  Provided,  hotoever.  That 
where  such  implementing  agreement  has  not 
been  executed  within  thirty  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  action  became  effective 
either  party  may  submit  for  binding  arbitra- 
tion any  unresolved  questions  in  connection 
therewith,  the  arbitration  decision  to  be 
rendered  If  pooslble  within  thirty  days  there- 
after, but  if  such  decision  is  for  any  reason 
delayed  beyond  said  thirty  days,  the  rights 
of  the  parties  to  such  arbitration  shall  not 
be  affected;  (B)  for  the  preservation  of  com- 
pensation (including  subseqeunt  wage  in- 
creases), rights,  prlTlleges,  and  benefits  (in- 
cluding fringe  benefits  such  as  pensions,  hos- 
pitalisation, vacations,  and  the  like,  under 
the  same  conditions  and  so  long  as  such 
benefits  continue  to  be  accorded  to  other 
employees  of  the  rail  carrier  in  active  service 
or  on  furlough  as  the  case  may  be)  to  such 
employees  under  existing  collective-bargain- 
ing agreements  or  otherwise;  and  (C)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  arbitration  of  disputes  arising 
out  of  the  protective  arrangements  which 
cannot  be  settled  by  the  parties.  In  such 
arbitrations  the  burden  shall  be  upon  the 
rail  carrier  to  prove  that  the  employee  was 
not  affected  by  the  action  taken.  In  no  event 
shall  said  arrangements  provide  benefits  less 
than  those  established  pursuant  to  section 
C(3)  (f )   of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

OTECT  ON  OTHER  /iPPLICATIONS  TO  COMMISSION 

8bc.  404.  In  passing  upon  any  application 
by  a  rail  carrier  for  Increased  freight  rates, 
increased  division  of  revenues,  or  other  fi- 
nancial relief,  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider and  determine  the  extent  to  which  such 
carrier  has  availed  itself  of  the  provisions  of 
this  title  to  effect  economies  and  efficiencies 
In  its  operations.  Upon  granting  such  appli- 
cation In  whole  or  in  part,  the  Commission 
may  condition  such  relief  on  the  filing  of  an 
appropriate  application  under  this  title. 
TITLE  V—  KBCGRDS,  RKPORTS.  ADMINIS- 

TRATIOS,  AND   ENFORCEMENT  BOOKS 

AND  RECORDS 

Sac.  601.  All  books,  records,  papers  and 
documents  of  the  Secretary  relaUng  to  this 
Act.  Including  material  supplied  to  the  Sec- 
retary in  accordance  with  secUons  201  and 
a07  ot  this  Act,  ahaU  at  all  times  be  open 
to  public  Inspection.  Any  person  desiring  to 
In^MCt  such  material  shall  reimburse  the 
Secretary  for  the  time  of  his  employees  re- 
quired to  assist  with  such  Inspection.  Any 
person  requesting  reproduction  of  any  ma- 
terial shall  reimburae  the  Secretary  for  the 
coat  of  such  reproduction. 

aTTAantRLT  and   annual  szpoars 

Sic.  S03.  (a)  Within  thirty  days  following 
the  end  of  each  quarter  of  the  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  to  the  Congress  and  re- 
leaae  to  the  public  a  complete  report  of  his 
activities  and  finances  under  this  Act  for 
the  previous  quarter.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  the  amount  and 
location  of  new  and  relay  rail  laid;  ties  In- 
■talled  or  replaced;  and  miles  of  track  sur- 
faced. The  report  shall  set  forth  the  number, 
nature,  and  location  of  inspections  of  rail 
lines  made  by  the  Secretary's  personnel,  and 
the  extent  to  which  each  and  every  rail  line 
falls  abort  of  oocnplianoe  with  the  standards 
promulgated  imder  this  Act. 

(b)  On  or  before  October  31  of  each  year, 
the  Secretaiy  abaU  submit  to  the  President 
aixl  to  the  Ooagraaa,  and  release  to  the  pub- 
lic, a  comprehenalTe  and  detailed  report  ot 


his  activities  and  accomplishments  pursuant 
to  this  Act  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
including  a  balance  sheet  and  statement  of 
receipts  and  expenditures.  The  report  shall 
include  a  projection  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  a  pro- 
posed budget  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year, 
which  shall  provide  specific  justification  for 
each  and  every  prc^x>sed  eKpendlture. 

ADVISOBT    COMMITTEi: 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  following  organizations 
are  requested  to  each  appoint,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  a  representative  to  form  an  advisory 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  this  section: 

(1)  National  Association  ol  Regulatory 
Utility  Conunlssioners; 

(2)  National  Governors  Conference; 

(3)  Association  of  Anieilcan  Railroads; 

(4)  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion; 

(5)  Congress  of  Railway  Unions; 

(6)  RaUway  Labor  Executives  Association: 

(7)  National  Industrial  Traffic  League;  and 

(8)  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers. 

(b)  Such  committee  is  requested  to  (1) 
n^onltor  the  activities  of  ttie  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  and  (2)  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  after  each  following 
year,  submit  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the 
Congress  and  release  to  the  public  a  report 
evaluating  the  eSectivenets  of  this  Act  in 
achieving  the  objectives  thereof  declared 
by  the  Congress. 

INSPECTION    AND    INVESTIGATION 

Sec.  504.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
perform  such  acts,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  conducting  investigations,  holding  hear- 
ings, making  reports,  prescribing  recordkeep- 
ing and  reporting  requirements,  promulgat- 
ing rules  and  regulations,  and  delegating  to 
any  public  bodies  or  qualified  persons  func- 
tions respecting  examination,  inspecting,  and 
testing  of  railroad  facllitlea  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Officers,  employees,  or  agents  of  the  Sec- 
retary are  authorized  to  eater  upon.  Inspect, 
and  examine  railroad  faclllfties  and  pertinent 
books,  papers,  and  records.  Such  officers,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  shall  display  proper  cre- 
dentials when  requested. 

RIGHT    TO   COURT    OSDERS 

Sec.  505.  The  United  States  district  courts 
shall,  at  the  request  of  Che  Secretary  and 
upon  petition  by  the  Attorney  General  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  have  jurisdiction, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  rules  65  (a)  and 
(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure, 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
rules,  regulations  and  standards  of  the  Sec- 
retary Issued  thereunder,  Dy  the  Issuance  of 
injunctions  or  restraining  orders  or  by  the 
granting  of  such  other  relief  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

PENALTIza 

Sec.  506.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
railroad  company  to  disobey,  disregard,  or 
fall  to  adhere  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  to  any  rule,  regulation,  standard,  or  con- 
dition prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  Any  railroad  company  violating  any 
rule,  regulation,  standard,  or  condition  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a>  shall  be  assessed 
by  the  Secretary  a  civil  penalty  for  violation 
thereof  in  such  amount,  not  less  than  $250 
nor  more  than  $10,000,  as  he  deems  reason- 
able. Each  day  of  such  violation  shall  con- 
stitute a  separate  offense. 

(c)  Such  civil  penalty  is  to  be  recovered  In 
a  suit  or  suits  to  be  brougAt  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  In 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  having 
Jurisdiction  in  the  locality  where  such  viola- 
tion occurred.  Civil  penalties  may,  however, 
be  coii4>rlsed  by  the  Secretary  for  any 
amount,  but  in  no  event  fcir  an  amount  less 


than  the  minimum  provided'  in  this  section, 
prior  to  referral  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  The 
amount  of  any  such  penalty  when  finally  de- 
termined, or  the  amount  agreed  upon  in 
compromise,  may  be  deducted  from  any  sums 
owing  by  the  United  States  to  the  person 
charged.  All  penalties  collected  under  this 
Act  shall  be  covered  into  tthe  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

srrspENAS  IN  COURT  Actions 
Sec  507.  In  any  action  brought  under  this 
Act,  subpenas  for  witnesses  who  are  required 
to  attend  a  United  States  diftrict  court  may 
run  Into  any  other  district. 

OTHER   RIGHTS  AND   UABILrtlES  RESERVED 

Sec.  508.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  depriving  any  person 
of  any  right  of  action  whlcfc  he  may  have 
otherwise  than  under  this  Act,  or  of  relieving 
any  person  of  any  punishment,  liability,  or 
sanction  which  may  be  Imposed  otherwise 
than  under  this  Aot. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   EXICNSBS 

Sec.  509.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as 
are  necessary  for  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act,  not  to  enseed  $10,000,000 
in  any  one  fiscal  year.  Wherever  feasible,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  use  of  personnel  and 
facilities  employed  under  tha  Rail  Safety  Act 
of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  421  et  s«q.)  in  carrying 
out  his  responsibUlties  under  this  Act. 
TITLE   VI— MISCELLANEODB  PROVISIONS 

ANTITRUST    EXEMPTION 

Sec.  601.  Persons  contracting  for  the  joint 
use  of  raUroad  tracks  and  facilities  shall  be 
and  hereby  are  relieved  from  all  prohibitions 
of  existing  law.  Including  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  United  States,  with  respect  to  such 
contracts,  agreements,  or  l#ases  Insofar  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  enter 
into  such  contracts  and  ta  perform  their 
obligations  thereunder.  ] 

EVIDENCE   IN   DIVISIONS   CONTROVERSIES 

Sec.  602.  For  a  period  of  Ave  years  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  evi- 
dence that  the  operating  expenses  of  any  rail 
carrier  were  reduced  as  a  consequence  of  any 
direct  or  Indirect  assistance  provided  by  this 
Act  shall  not  be  admissible  a4  evidence  before 
the  Commission  In  any  contnoversy  Involving 
the  division  of  revenues. 


separabiutt| 
Sec.  603.  If  any  provision  oC  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

AMENDMENT   OF    OTKCR    LAWS 

Sec  604.  (a)  Section  3(6)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  3(S) )  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Section  5(2)  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and  "or"  at  the 
end  of  clause  (1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  period  and  by  striking  out  clause  (U) . 

Section-by-Section    AnaltOs     or     "Inter- 
state   Railroao    Act    of    1974" 

title    I FINDINGS,  PURPOSES,  AND  DEFINITIONS 

Section  101.  Congressional  Findings  and 
Declaration  of  Purpose — Set*  forth  the  rea- 
sons why  modem  raU  service  Is  needed;  the 
problems  afflicting  rail  servloe  on  account  of 
deteriorated  track  and  roadbed;  and  declares 
that  "to  obtain  modern  tAd  efficient  rail 
service  it  Is  necessary  to  designate  a  na- 
tional network  of  essential  »all  lines,  to  re- 
quire minimum  standards  of  maintenance 
for  raU  lines,  to  provide  Federal  financial  aid 
for  rehabilitation  of  rail  linqs,  auid  to  estab- 
lish rights  of  access  by  rail  carriers  to  rail 
lines  they  do  not  own." 

Section  102.  Definitions — Self-explanatory. 
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TTTLK     n — INTERSTAxa     KAIUtOAD     BT8TE1C 

Section  201.  Inventory  of  Kail  Lines — ^Re- 
quires railroads  to  8U{q>ly  basic  Information 
on  signaling,  speed  limits,  etc.  on  all  rail 
lines  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Section  202.  Initial  Designation  of  Sys- 
tem— Requires  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  provide  a  map  of  high-density  rail 
lines  throughout  the  United  States,  which 
lines  are  declared  to  be  the  "Initial"  Inter- 
state Railroad  System. 

Section  203.  Hearings  by  Commission — Re- 
quires the  RaU  Services  Planning  Office  of 
the  ICC  to  hold  public  hearings  on  the 
"initial"  System. 

Section  204.  Recommendations  of  Com- 
mission— Calls  on  the  RSPO  to  submit  to 
the  Secretary  Its  recommendations  for  addi- 
tions and  deletions  to  and  from  the  "Initial" 
System. 

Section  205.  Final  Designation  of  System- 
Calls  on  the  Secretary  to  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  setting  forth 
the  final  Interstate  Railroad  System,  which 
becomes  effective  in  sixty  days  unless  the 
Congress  passes  a  resolution  of  disapproval. 
In  which  case  the  repeal  must  be  revised  and 
resubmitted. 

Section  206.  Modification  of  System— Al- 
lows for  additions  to  and  deletions  from  the 
System  on  or  after  five  years  after  it  Is 
designated,  with  the  exception  of  requests 
for  deletions  arising  out  of  trackage  rights 
arrangements,  which  may  be  made  at  any 
time. 

Section  207.  Access  to  Information — Em- 
powers the  Secretary  and  the  ICC  to  obtain 
necessary  information  relating  to  their  re- 
spective functions  from  railroad  companies. 

Section  208.  Administrative  Expenses — ^Au- 
thorizes $1,000,000  each  to  the  Secretary  and 
to  the  ICC  for  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  process  oi  designation  of  the  System. 

TITLE    m REHABILITATION    AND    MAINTENANCE 

OF   RATL   LINES 

Section  301.  Maintenance  Standards — Re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  set  maintenance 
standards  for  rail  lines  In  accordance  with 
"preferred  or  recommended  practices  from 
an  engineering  and  economic  standpoint  as 
distinct  from  minimum  requirements  for 
safety."  Interstate  System  lines  must  be 
maintained  for  smooth  and  dependable  60 
MPH  frei^t  <^>eration;  other  lines  for 
smooth  and  dependable  freight  operation  at 
the  highest  qieeds  previously  authorized. 

Section  802.  Performance  of  Work — Re- 
quires compliance  with  standards  within 
three  years  of  enactment;  prohibits  deferred 
maintenance. 

Section  303.  Protection  of  Employees — 
Limits  "contracting  out"  of  maintenance  or 
rehabilitation  work;  applies  Davis-Bacon  Act 
to  contracted  work. 

Section  304.  Rehabilitation  Assistance 
Grants — Provides  Federal  grants  of  $500  mil- 
lion per  year  for  three  years  for  performance 
of  required  rehabilitation  work  by  railroads 
which  have  insufficient  resources  of  their 
own  and  are  unable  to  repay  a  guaranteed 
loan.  The  payment  of  dividends  and  the 
making  of  non-transp«-tatlon  investments 
would  be  prohibited  until  the  work  was  com- 
pleted. Recipients  of  grants  would  be  re- 
quired to  spend  at  least  as  much  in  succes- 
sive years  on  maintenance  from  their  own 
resources  as  they  had  spent  during  1973. 

Section  305.  RehabUltotion  AsslsUnce  Loan 
Guarantees — Authorizes  $1  billion  in  Fed- 
eral lo€kn  guarantees  for  i>erfonnance  of  re- 
quired rehabilitation  work.  Recipients  of 
loan  guarantees  could  not  increase  dividends 
nor  make  non -transportation  Investments 
until  the  loans  were  repaid. 

Section  306.  Emergency  Reconstruction 
Grants — ^Provides  Federal  grants  of  up  to  $10 
million   a   year   for   reconstruction   of  rail 


lines  destroyed  by  natural  disasters  such  as 
floods. 

Section  307.  Research  and  Development — 
Provides  $10  million  per  year  for  three  years 
to  the  Secretary  for  research  and  develop- 
ment on  Improved  track  and  roadbed. 

Section  308.  Long  Term  Capital  Improve- 
ment Needs — Calls  on  the  Secretary  and  the 
Army  Engineers  to  make  a  two  year  study 
of  long  term  capital  needs  for  modernization 
of  signal  systems,  line  relocation,  tunneling, 
grade  crossing  elimination,  and  electrifica- 
tion; authorizes  appropriation  for  this  ptw- 
pose  of  $2  million. 

TITLE  IV ACCESS  TO  RAIL  LINES  AND  FACILITIES 

Section  401.  Authority  to  Order  Access — 
Empowers  the  ICC  to  order  a  railroad  to  al- 
low another  rail  carrier  to  use  its  tacks 
and  facilities  upon  payment  of  fair  compen- 
sation, which  in  the  case  of  passenger  car- 
riers shall  not  exceed  incremental  costs. 

Section  402.  Modification  of  existing  Agree- 
ments— Allows  parties  to  existing  track  and 
facility  agreements  to  apply  to  ICC  for  a 
modification  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
thereof. 

Section  403.  Protection  of  Employees — 
Provides  severance  pay  and  other  benefits 
for  employees  v7ho  may  be  adversely  affected 
by  joint  track  and  facility  arrangements. 

Section  404.  Effect  on  Other  Applications 
to  Commission — Requires  the  ICC  to  consid- 
er the  extent  to  which  railroads  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  potential  economies  of 
joint  track  and  facility  arrangements  when 
they  apply  for  higher  freight  rates,  etc. 

TFTLE     V BOOKS,    RECORDS,     ADMINISTRATION. 

AND    ENFORCEMENT 

Section  601.  Books  and  Records — Requires 
that  all  records  of  the  Secretary  relating  to 
this  Act  be  open  to  public  inspection. 

Section  602.  Quarterly  and  Annual  Re- 
ports— Requires  the  Secretary  to  make  com- 
prehensive reports  on  his  activiltes  under 
the  Act  and  on  the  maintenance  activities 
and  state   of  compliance   of  the   railroads. 

Section  603.  Advisory  Committee — Sets  up 
an  Advisory  Committee  to  report  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  the  Congress  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Act  in  achieving  its  ob- 
jectives. 

Section  604.  Inspection  and  Investiga- 
tion—Empowers the  Secretary  to  inspect  and 
Investigate  railroad  faculties  in  furtherance 
of  his  duties  under  the  Act. 

Section  605.  Right  to  Court  Orders— Au- 
thorizes Federal  courts  to  Issue  orders  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Section  606.  Penalties— Provides  clvU  pen- 
alties  of  up  to  $10,000  a  day  against  raU- 
roads  violating  the  Act. 

Section  607.  Subpoenas  In  Court  Actions — 
Allows  subpoenas  to  run  into  any  Federal 
court  district. 

Section  608.  Other  Rights  and  Liabilities 
Reserved — Preserves  whatever  legal  relief  is 
available  under  other  Acts. 

Section  509.  Administrative  Expenses- 
Authorizes  $10  mUIion  a  year  for  the  Secre- 
tary's expenses  under  the  Act. 

TTILE  VI — MISCKIXANEOT78  PROVISIONS 

Section  601.  Anti-Trust  Exemption— Re- 
lieves parUes  to  joint  track  and  faciUty  ar- 
rangements from  the  provisions  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

Section  602.  Evidence  in  Divisions  Con- 
troversies— Protects  rail  carriers  who  achieve 
economies  by  virtue  of  this  Act  from  being 
adversely  affected  on  that  account  in  divi- 
sion of  revenue  controversies. 

Section  603.  SeperabUity — SeU-explana- 
tory. 

Section  604.  Amendment  of  Other  Laws 

Eliminates  pro\  Islons  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  prohibiting  voluntary  track  and 
faculty  joint  use  agreements,  and  giving  the 
ICC  power  to  order  joint  terminal  arrange- 
ments on  its  own  motion. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

S.  3344.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  authorizing 
appropriations  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  fiscal  1975. 

This  authorization  reflects  the  testi- 
mony heard  by  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  National  Science  Foundation 
during  hearings  last  week  on  the  Foun- 
dation's proposed  programs  for  the  com- 
ing year.  During  those  hearings,  concern 
was  expressed  that,  despite  significant 
increases  in  the  funding  for  energy  re- 
search programs,  insufficient  funds  were 
budgeted  for  other  aspects  of  the  Foun- 
dation's work.  We  also  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  examine  the  budget  request  sub- 
mitted by  the  Foundation  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  and  to  com- 
pare those  figures  with  the  authorization 
as  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Based  on  the  hearing  record,  I  am  to- 
day sending  to  the  desk  sm  authorization 
in  the  amount  of  $850.3  milliMi  for  the 
Foundation  for  fiscal  1975.  The  programs 
funded  by  the  Foundation  are  an  invest- 
ment in  discovery  and  innovation.  They 
may  lead  us  to  new  sources  of  energy,  to 
advances  which  will  create  new  indus- 
tries and  transform  old  ones,  and  to  in- 
creased understanding  of  the  principles 
which  govern  the  physical,  life,  and  so- 
cial sciences — understanding  which  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
life. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  see  that  our  sci- 
entists receive  the  financial  support  they 
need  to  carry  forward  promising  re- 
search. As  the  only  Federal  agency  with 
a  direct  mandate  to  strengthen  science 
and  education  in  science.  It  is  called  on 
to  perform  a  critically  Important  and 
unique  function. 

The  funds  authorized  in  the  legislation 
I  am  sending  to  the  desk  today  will  in- 
sure that  the  Foimdation  is  able  to  meet 
those  responsibilities. 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S  J.  Res.  205.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  last 
week  of  June  each  year  as  "National  Au- 
tistic Children's  Week."  Referred  to  the 
Commitee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL    AUTISTIC    CHILDREN'S    VkrEEK 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  last  year, 
COTigress  successfully  passed  a  bill  de- 
claring the  last  week  of  June  of  each  year 
as  "National  Autistic  Children's  Week". 
I  am  introducing  that  resolution  again 
today  with  the  hope  that  this  June, 
through  the  observance  of  National  Au- 
tistic Children's  Week,  we  can  once  more 
gain  awareness  and  support. 

As  a  result  of  National  Autistic  Chil- 
dren's Week  last  year,  tremendous  strides 
were  made  in  increasing  public  aware- 
ness. Contributions  for  materials  for 
publicity  allowed  the  National  Society 
for  Autistic  Children  to  distribute  30,000 
posters  and  8,000  canisters.  Over  500 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  were 
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printed,  2,612  radio  spots  were  broadcast 
as  were  150  television  spots.  Many  of  the 
radio  and  television  spots  are  still  being 
used.  Consequently,  the  National  Society 
for  Autistic  Children  Information  and 
referral  Service  has  received  thousands 
of  requests  for  Information. 

If  the  above  statistics  are  the  result 
of  an  Initial  effort,  I  can  only  believe  that 
National  Autistic  Children's  Week  this 
year  will  be  many  more  times  as  effec- 
tive. 

There  are  over  80.000  children  diag- 
nosed as  autistic  in  the  United  States 
today.  A  great  deal  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  last  few  years,  but  even 
more  needs  to  be  done.  We  must  continue 
to  provide  the  care  and  treatment  for 
those  individuals  who  unfortunately  can- 
not care  for  themselves.  Through  time, 
education  and  understanding  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  support  by  the  com- 
munity, we  may  one  day  be  able  to  strike 
autism  from  the  long  list  of  mental  dis- 
orders. 

An  interesting  article  relating  to  au- 
tism recently  appeared  in  the  April  8, 
1974,  issue  of  Newsweek  Magazine, 
"Troubled  Children:  The  Quest  for 
Help."  by  Matt  Clark.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Joint  resolution 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  and  articles  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  sis  follows: 

S.J.  Rss.  205 
Joint  resolutton   authorizing   the   President 

to  proclaim  the  last  week  of  June  of  each 

year     aa     "National     Autistic     Children's 

Week" 

Jteaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentative*  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congrets  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation each  year  designating  the  week 
which  begins  on  June  34  as  "National  Autis- 
tic Children's  Week,"  and  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pec^le  of  the  United  States  to 
the  plight  of  the  autistic  child,  and  the  aerr- 
ices  which  are  available  to  help  such  chil- 
dren and  tbelr  families. 

TsoTTBLES  Chiumbn:  Thk  Qtjest  for  Help 
(By  Matt  Clark) 

The  control  of  the  often  deadly  diseases 
of  childhood  Is  the  proudest  achievement  of 
medical  progren  In  this  century.  Thanks  to 
vaccine*  and  antibiotics,  the  average  Ameri- 
can child  no  longer  must  run  a  gauntlet 
of  physical  threats  such  as  the  crippling 
effects  of  polio,  the  heart  damage  of 
rheumatic  fever  or  diphtheria's  death  by 
Glow  strangulation.  Thanks  to  better  nutri- 
tion, today's  children  grow  Inches  taller  and 
pounds  heavier  than  their  forebears  did.  In 
short,  the  American  youngster  has  never  had 
better  prospects  for  a  long  and  healthy  life. 

But  for  all  that  modem  medicine  has 
done  to  protect  and  nourish  the  child's  body, 
suLrprlslngly  little  has  been  done  to  assure 
him  of  an  equally  healthy  mind.  Despite  all 
the  talk  about  American's  cbUd-centered 
society  and  all  the  best  seUers  purporting 
to  tell  parents  how  to  raise  happy,  well- 
adjusted  youngsters,  the  number  of  emo- 
tionally troubled  children  ia  appallingly 
high. 

By  the  most  eonaervatlve  estimate,  at 
least  1.4  million  children  under  the  age  of 
18  liave  emotional  problems  of  siifflclent 
severity  to  warrant  urgent  attention.  As 
many  as  10  million  more  require  psychiatric 


help  of  some  kind  If  they  ane  ever  to  achieve 
the  potential  that  medical  progress  on  other 
fronts  has  made  possible.  "If  we  used  really 
careful  screening  devices,"  says  Dr.  Joseph 
D.  Noshpltz,  president  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Child  Psychiatry,  "we  would 
probably  double  and  maybe  treble  the 
official  statistics." 

The  hard  core  of  these  cliildren  are  those 
who  are  autistic  or  schizophrenic.  They  are 
helplessly  withdrawn  from  reality  and  exist 
in  an  Inner  world  that  is  seldom  penetrated 
by  outsiders.  More  than  1  million  other  chil- 
dren are  hyperkinetic.  They  turn  both  living 
rooms  and  classrooms  into  Gambles  by  their 
frenetic  and  uncontrollable  physical  activity. 
Millions  more  troubled  children  are  plagued 
by  neurotic  symptoms.  They  are  haunted  by 
monster -ridden  nightmares,  frightened  of 
going  to  school,  held  in  the  grip  of  strange 
compulsive  rituals  or  lost  in  the  loneliness  of 
depression.  Harder  to  pinpoint  but  Just  as 
troubled  are  those  who  simply  don't  function 
\n  society.  They  fail  in  school,  they  run  away, 
they  fight,  they  steal.  Eventually,  they  fill 
reform  schools  and  prisons. 

Until  recently,  childhood  emotional  dis- 
orders have  been  tragically  neglected  as  a 
national  health  problem  of  dramatic  pro- 
portions. Because  of  his  bizarre  and  often 
repellent  behavior,  the  emotionally  disturbed 
youngster  has  never  made  an  appealing 
IKffiter  child  for  mothers'  marches  and  an- 
nual fund-raising  drives.  While  most  of  the 
nation's  7.6  million  physically  handicapped 
children  receive  educational  and  medical 
services  through  a  variety  of  public  and  pri- 
vate channels,  fewer  than  1  million  of  the 
emotionally  handicapped  ire  receiving  the 
help  they  need.  All  too  often,  the  disturbed 
child  has  been  expelled  from  public  school  as 
unteachable,  or  shunted  into  special  classes 
for  retarded  children  with  brain  damage.  "We 
are  in  the  Tear  One  In  care  and  treatment  of 
these  children,"  declares  Josh  Greenfeld,  a 
46-year-old  writer  whose  1972  book,  "A  Child 
Called  Noah,"  vividly  deecrlbed  his  own 
agonizing  search  to  find  help  for  his  autis- 
tic son.  "We  are  going  to  have  to  shock  our- 
selves into  the  fact  that  we  are  killing  these 
children  as  well  as  destroying  the  lives  of 
the  families  the  kids  are  part  of." 

But  within  the  past  few  years,  parents  like 
the  Greenfelds  have  made  some  important 
gains  in  winning  better  care  for  their 
troubled  children  through  the  legislators  and 
the  courts.  In  one  of  the  most  far-reaching 
decisions  of  all,  a  District  Of  Columbia  Fed- 
eral Judge  ruled  in  1972  that  all  handicapped 
youngsters — including  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed— are  entitled  to  puUlc  education  un- 
der the  Fourteenth  Amen<]ment.  Thanks  to 
the  relentless  lobbying  of  the  National  So- 
ciety for  Autistic  Children  In  Albany,  N.Y. — 
composed  largely  of  parents — more  than  30 
states  have  passed  laws  providing  special  edu- 
cation for  autlstics  in  the  last  four  years. 

One  reason  for  the  Increasing  recognition 
of  the  needs  of  the  troubled  child  is  the 
strong  evidence  that  his  ranks  are  growing. 
The  number  of  children  receiving  treatment 
for  emotional  problezns  in  Institutions  and 
outpatient  facilities  has  risen  nearly  60  per 
cent  in  the  last  seven  years — from  486,000  to 
770,000.  "The  drift,"  says  Noshpltz,  "is  to- 
ward seeing  more  and  mote  very  disturbed 
children,  youngsters  who  need  residential 
treatment."  And  psychiatrists  in  private 
practice  note  similar  trends.  "There  is  now  a 
widening  scope  of  patient*  with  childhood 
disturbances,"  says  one  veteran  New  York 
psychoanalyst,  "and  it  is  not  Just  iMcause 
more  people  are  deciding  to  put  their  chil- 
dren In  theri^y." 

Freud,  who  preached  that  the  root  causes 
of  emotional  disorders  were  to  be  found  large- 
ly In  a  disturbed  relationship  between  parent 
and  child  in  early  life,  is  no  longer  quite  so 
predominant  an  Influence  on  child-care  pro- 
fessionals.  The   more   ecleetlc   psychologists 


and  psychiatrists  bold  that  childhood  mental 
Ills  seem  to  arise  from  three  iatertwlnlng  In- 
fluences: predisposing  physical  and  heredi- 
tary factors,  forces  within  the  family — In- 
cluding the  Freudian  traunuie — and  stresses 
Imposed  by  contemporary  lllfe.  "The  fortu- 
nate child,"  says  Ner  Llttner  of  Chicago's 
Institute  of  Psychoanalysis,  "is  the  one  with 
good  heredity  and  adequate  care  provided  by 
two  parents  who  are  able  to  recognize  and 
meet  the  child's  needs  In  early  life,  and  a 
minimum  of  chronic,  overwhelming  stress 
situations  as  the  child  grows  Up." 

But  now  more  than  ever  before,  the  triad 
of  forces  seems  to  conspire  against  the  emo- 
tional well-being  of  the  American  child. 
First,  there  Is  a  growing  recognition  that 
children  born  prematurely  or  as  a  result  of 
difficult  labor,  those  suffering  from  complica- 
tions of  measles  and  other  viral  Infections 
and  those  raised  by  parents  who  are  them- 
selves victims  of  mental  disorders  run  a  high 
risk  of  emotional  dlsturbanca  Boys,  for  rea- 
sons perhaps  attributable  to  hormonal  differ- 
ences, are  up  to  five  times  more  vulnerable 
than  girls. 

Second,  today's  mobile  society  has  all  but 
abolished  the  extended  family.  Parents  can 
no  longer  count  on  grandparents,  aunts  and 
uncles  to  act  as  authority  figures  In  the  rais- 
ing of  their  children.  "I'm  |)ersonalIy  con- 
vinced that  no  two  parents  can  rear  a  child 
entirely  alone,"  says  Dr.  SaBy  Provence  of 
Yale's  Child  Study  Center,  "'jret  young  par- 
ents have  fewer  supports  for  parenting  than 
ever  before — It's  either  drag  the  kids  along  or 
get  a  sitter."  With  the  Increasing  number  of 
young  women  carving  out  careers  for  them- 
selves, some  experts  see  a  threat  even  to  the 
integrity  of  the  nuclear  family.  "I'd  much 
rather  see  people  not  have  children  at  all 
than  leave  Infants  In  a  day-care  center, "  says 
Dr.  Lee  Salk,  chief  chUd  psychologist  at  New 
York  Hospital-Cornell  Medleal  Center  and 
author  of  the  best  seller  "Waat  Every  Child 
Would  Like  His   Parents   to  Know." 

Third,  In  today's  push-button  society  chil- 
dren tend  to  learn  about  the  world  around 
them  vicariously  by  television.  "Many  of  our 
children  and  young  people  have  been  every- 
where by  eye  and  ear,"  notes  a  recent  report 
of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Health 
of  Children,  "and  almost  nowhere  In  the 
realities  of  their  self-lnitlatad  experiences." 
And  much  of  what  the  chll<lren  see  is  the 
vivid  depiction  of  war,  violence  and  social 
upheaval;  aggression  has  become  one  of  the 
most  pervasive  childhood  experiences  of  all, 
says  Dr.  Ebbe  Ebbesen  of  the  University  of 
California  at  San  Diego.  "Children  learn  ab- 
normal behavior  from  observing  other  peo- 
ple," the  California  psychologist  contends. 
"The  more  aggression  a  child  Is  exposed  to. 
the  more  likely  that  he  tUmself  will  be 
aggressive." 

Because  there  is  no  one  cattso  of  childhood 
emotional  problems,  many  methods  of  treat- 
ment have  evolved  In  recent  years.  Since  a 
young  chUd  can  hardly  be  expected  to  lie 
still  for  long,  deep-probing  sessions  of  analy- 
sis on  the  couch,  psychlatrlsta  have  developed 
other  ways  to  get  at  the  source  of  his  trou- 
bles. One  Involves  watching  how  he  plays 
with  his  toys  or  interpreting  the  pictures 
he  draws.  Other  therapists  Ignore  the  deep- 
rooted  sources  of  a  child's  problem  and  use 
reward-and-punlshment  conditioning  tech- 
niques to  modify  the  chUd'S  abnormsa  be- 
havior. In  many  cases,  the  children  with  the 
overactivity  syndrome  of  hyperklnests  can 
be  helped  with  drugs.  Unfortunately,  no 
truly  effective  treatment  has  yet  been  found 
for  the  child  afflicted  with  Itie  most  devas- 
tating of  all  the  disorders — autism. 
Atmsic 

The  term  "early  infantile  autism,"  from 
the  Greek  for  "self,"  was  coined  30  years  sigo 
by  Dr.  Leo  Kanner  of  Johns  Hopkins  to  de- 
scribe a  group  of  disturbed  schizophrenic 
children  who  showed  a  uniHorm  pattern  of 
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disabilities  in  responding  to  their  environ- 
ment. As  an  infant,  the  autistic  child  may 
go  limp  or  rigid  when  his  mother  picks  him 
up.  He  may  seem  deaf  to  some  sounds  but 
not  to  others.  He  may  show  no  sensitivity 
to  pain,  even  to  the  extent  that  he  can 
blister  his  fingers  on  a  hot  stove  without 
flinching.  For  long  periods,  he  may  rock 
monotonously  back  and  forth,  flap  his  hands 
in  front  of  his  face,  walk  on  the  tips  of  his 
toes  or  whirl  about  like  a  dervish. 

Autlstics  show  unusual  deviations  in 
reaching  the  milestones  of  development. 
They  may  never  sit  up  by  themselves  or 
crawl,  but  Instead  suddenly  start  v/alklng. 
Some  start  to  talk,  but  then  abruptly  stop 
using  language  altogether,  or  only  echo 
words  and  phrases  they  have  overheard.  They 
reverse  personal  pronouns,  such  as  saying 
"you"  for  "me."  They  seldom  look  anyone 
in  the  eye.  When  an  autistic  child  wants 
something,  he  may,  without  looking  at  his 
mother,  steer  her  hand  toward  the  object 
as  If  manipulating  a  pair  of  pliers.  Because 
many  autistic  children  show  certain  "splinter 
skills"  albove  and  beyond  their  otherwise 
poor  level  of  functioning — such  as  the  abUity 
to  rattle  off  strings  of  numbers — they  have 
traditionally  not  been  classified  as  retarded 
or  bralD.-damaged. 

After  Kanner's  description  of  autism  was 
published,  some  psychiatrists  observed  that 
the  parents  of  such  children  tended  to  be 
Intellectual,  emotionally  detached  and  with 
a  tendency  to  think  in  abstractions.  With 
the  prevailing  Influence  of  Freud  on  child 
psychiatry  at  the  time.  It  was  hardly  sur- 
prising that  the  condition  should  be  blamed 
on  these  "refrigerator  parents."  Autism  was 
supposed  to  result  from  rejection  of  the 
child  by  the  mother  at  an  early  stage  In  in- 
fancy. Dr.  Bruno  Bettelhelm,  a  distinguished 
psychoanalyst  who  recently  retired  after  30 
years  of  dealing  with  autistic  children  at 
the  University  of  Chicago's  Orthogenic 
School,  is  a  forceful  exponent  of  the  Freudian 
view. 

The  autistic  child  has  an  inherited  pre- 
disposition to  emotional  trauma,  Bettelhelm 
says,  but  unconscious  rejection  by  the 
mother  is  the  major  traumatizing  event.  The 
parents,  he  says,  tend  to  deal  with  the  child 
in  a  mechanistic  way,  out  of  a  sense  of  obli- 
gation rather  than  genuine  affection.  "This 
is  interpreted  by  the  child  as  a  feeling  he 
shouldn't  be  alive,"  says  Bettelhelm.  "When 
animals  are  threatened,  they  either  play 
possum  or  fight  back.  Some  children  fight 
back,  but  the  autistic  child  plays  dead." 

But  the  current  trend  is  away  from  the 
Freudian  view.  Recent  studies  show  that  the 
parents  of  autistic  children  display  no  emo- 
tional traits  that  set  them  apart.  "The  only 
differences  these  parents  show  from  other 
parents,"  notes  Dr.  Eric  Schopler  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  School  of  Medicine, 
"Is  that  they  are  all  under  stress  themselves 
because  they  have  a  difficult  child." 

Moreover,  researchers  have  made  a  number 
of  observations  that  suggest  that  autism  is 
more  of  a  neurologic  problem  than  an  emo- 
tional one.  A  number  of  autlstics,  for  exam- 
ple, show  so-called  "soft  signs"  of  neurologic 
Impairment,  such  as  poor  muscle  tone,  unco- 
ordination  and  exaggerated  knee-jerk  re- 
sponses. Drs.  Edward  Ornltz  and  Edward 
Rltvo  of  the  UCLA  School  of  Medicine  have 
studied  the  eye  reactions  of  normal  and  au- 
tistic children  placed  tn  a  spinning  chair. 
If  the  chair  spins  to  the  left,  a  normal  per- 
son's eyes  will  move  to  the  right,  snap  back 
and  wander  right  again;  when  the  chair 
st<^s,  the  eyes  will  reverse  their  movement. 
Autistic  children  show  the  same  pattern  of 
eye  movement,  but  for  a  much  shorter  period. 
This  suggests  that  the  disorder  involves  a 
maturatlonal  lag  in  neural  development. 
"The  overwhelming  evidence,'  says  Ornltz,  "is 
that  this  is  an  organic  condition." 

Because  of  the  evidence  suggesting  that  a 
physical  abnormality  Is  Involved,  there  is  a 


tendency  among  experts  today  to  regard  au- 
tism as  a  form  of  mental  retardation  rather 
than  an  emotional  Illness.  "Autistic  cliildren 
both  will  not  and  cannot  perform  many 
tasks,"  says  Ornltz.  About  75  per  cent  of  au- 
tlstics remain  retarded  through  life,  he  notes, 
and  more  than  half  eventually  are  institu- 
tionalized. 

It  is  the  parents  of  an  autistic  child  who 
suffer  the  moet.  Many  of  them  spend  years 
going  from  specialist  to  specialist  in  a  fruit- 
less search  for  cures.  At  first,  a  pediatrician 
may  tell  them  their  child  is  deaf  or  simply 
"spoiled."  Psychoanalysts  may  suggest  that 
they,  the  parents,  need  treatment  as  much 
as  their  child  does,  only  adding  to  an  already 
unbearable  burden  of  guilt.  Psychiatrists  may 
give  the  child  tranquilizers,  stimulants  or 
even  electroshock  therapy.  But  the  child  re- 
mains his  autistic  self.  Recently,  some  physi- 
cians have  prescribed  massive  doses  of  such 
B  vitamins  as  niacinamide,  pyrldoxine  and 
panthothenic  acid  for  both  autistic  and 
schizophrenic  children.  But  most  experts  in- 
sist that  the  so-called  megavltamln  therapy 
has  no  scientific  basis.  "This  Is  the  false- 
hopes  business,"  says  one  researcher,  "and 
It  causes  a  lot  of  anguish."  Every  time  you 
go  to  someone  you're  desperate,"  says  Con- 
nie Lapin.  a  Los  Angeles  mother  of  an  au- 
tistic son  (box).  "They  say  they'll  treat  him. 
But  then  they  can't  reach  him  and  they 
give  up." 

But  while  there  is  no  specific  treatment  for 
autism,  a  number  of  centers  now  offer  spe- 
cial training  that  has  produced  promising 
results  in  some  children.  One  of  them  is 
TEACCH  (Treatment  and  Education  of  Au- 
tistic and  related  Communications  handi- 
capped Children) ,  begun  by  Drs.  Eric  Schop- 
ler and  Robert  J.  Reichler  eight  years  ago 
and  now  funded  by  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
program,  according  to  Schopler,  Is  the  par- 
ticipation of  parents  as  co-theraplsts  in 
training  their  own  children. 

Basically,  the  parents  are  Instructed  how  to 
use  reward-and-punlshment  behavior  modi- 
fication to  train  their  children  diirlng  dally 
half-hour  sessions  In  their  homes.  Through 
a  one-way  glass,  therapists  show  parents  how 
to  reward  the  child  with  hugs,  or  candy,  when 
he  performs  an  expected  task.  The  early  ex- 
ercises focus  on  such  basics  as  looking  the 
parent  In  the  eye,  learning  concepts  such  as 
"same"  and  "different"  by  sorting  knives, 
forks  or  other  objects,  and  learning  to  Iden- 
tify objects  with  words.  Parents  are  taught 
to  distract  their  children  from  psychotic 
movement,  such  as  rocking.  When  a  child 
falls  to  respond,  the  parent  Is  assured  that 
it  is  correct  to  show  displeasure. 

The  road  to  advancement  Is  painfully  ar- 
duous, but  many  children  do  Improve.  Mi- 
chael, a  brown-haired  6-year-old,  couldn't 
talk  and  was  unmanageable  when  he  entered 
TEACCH  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Now  he  has 
a  vocabulary  of  750  words  and  behaves  well 
enough  to  attend  a  special  school.  David,  who 
had  an  IQ  of  70  when  treatment  began  nine 
years  ago,  now  scores  30  points  higher  and 
is  getting  average  grades  at  a  regular  private 
school.  "By  getting  to  them  early,"  says 
Schopler,  "some  children  can  be  salvaged." 

SCHIZOPHRENIA 

Schizophrenia  in  children  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  autism  and  many  psychiatrists 
consider  them  related.  The  child  may  be 
withdrawn  and  fall  to  use  words.  He  may  also 
be  overactive  and  aggressive.  Unlike  schizo- 
phrenic adults,  children  affected  by  the  dis- 
order don't  usually  hear  voices  or  otherwise 
hallucinate.  But  they  do  fantasize,  according 
to  psychiatrists,  and  they  often  can't  distin- 
guish between  the  real  and  the  imaginary. 

In  the  past,  psychoanalysts  tended  to  as- 
cribe schizophrenia  largely  to  the  influence 
of  a  castrating  "schizoplirenogenic"  mother. 
Many  psychiatrists  today  lielieve  the  emo- 
tional environment  of  the  home  may  play  a 


greater  part  In  the  disorder  than  is  the  case 
with  autism.  But  a  growing  number  of  the 
experts  are  now  persuaded  that  a  genetic 
defect,  coupled  with  neurologic  impairment 
of  some  kind,  constitutes  the  underlying 
cause  of  the  disorder. 

The  Influence  of  genetics  m  childhood 
schizophrenia  hais  been  demonstrated  by  Dr. 
David  Rosenthal  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  Rosenthal  compared  children 
with  a  schizophrenic  mother  or  father  who 
were  raised  by  normal  adoptive  parents  with 
adopted  children  of  normal  parents.  In  this 
way,  the  possible  envlroiunental  Influence  of 
parenting  was  equalized.  It  turned  out  that 
the  children  of  psychotic  parents  In  the  study 
haid  about  twice  the  Incidence  of  schizo- 
phrenic disorders  as  did  those  of  normal  par- 
ents. 

The  outlook  for  the  schizophrenic  child  is 
considerably  brighter  than  it  Is  for  the 
autistic.  Many  of  these  children  are  ed- 
ucable  and  never  have  to  be  institution- 
alized. Brooklyn's  League  School  Is  typi- 
cal of  centers  across  the  country  that  use 
a  "phycho-educational"  approach  to  treat- 
ing schizophrenic  children  while  the  child 
lives  at  home. 

Children  are  usually  accepted  at  the 
school  between  the  ages  of  3  and  5  and  most 
stay  several  years.  Tommy  Harper  of  Brook- 
lyn began  when  he  was  in  second  grade. 
Throughout  his  chUdhood  he  had  displayed 
a  vicious  temper.  He  threw  blocks  at  his 
teachers  when  he  couldn't  get  his  way,  and 
once  pounced  on  a  little  girl  and  broke  one 
of  her  teeth.  Consigned  to  the  cloakroom,  he 
was  later  found  sitting  on  a  shelf,  beating 
himself  over  the  head  with  a  toy  gun  and 
crying,  "I  want  to  die." 

With  the  structured  environment  and  in- 
tensive individual  attention  he  received  at 
the  League  School,  Tommy  settled  down  and 
learned  to  read,  do  math  and  function  lu 
groups.  He  was  bright,  a  fast  learner  and  in 
four  years  he  was  back  In  regular  school. 
Today,  at  15,  Tommy  Is  still  a  bit  of  a  loner. 
But  he  can  play  sports  such  as  football  and 
not  lose  his  temper  In  defeat;  more  im- 
portant, he  Is  an  honor  student.  Dr.  Carl 
Fenlchel,  director  of  the  school,  estimates 
that  about  80  per  cent  of  the  children  at  the 
school  had  been  destined  for  state  Insti- 
tutions. Now,  the  majority  go  on  to  satis- 
factory Jobs,  regular  schools  and  some  even 
to  college. 

HYPERKIMESIS 

Of  the  more  serious  childhood  behavior 
disorders,  hyperklnesls  has  become  the  most 
widely  publicized  of  late  because  it  Is  being 
diagnosed  in  an  increasing  number  of 
schoolchildren.  The  sjrmptoms  may  be  dis- 
cernible in  infancy,  when  the  mother  finds 
that  her  baby  Is  unusually  restless  and  dlf- 
ficut  to  soothe.  They  become  more  obvious 
when  he  reaches  school  age.  Typically,  hyper- 
kinetic children  are  highly  excitable,  easily 
distracted  and  impulsive.  They  have  trouble 
concentrating  and  therefore  become  disrup- 
tive in  the  classroom.  Because  they  are  fail- 
ures In  their  work,  they  develop  the  emo- 
tional side  effect  of  low  self-esteem  and  fre- 
quently compensate  by  delinquent  acting- 
out.  "These  youngsters  consider  themselves 
worthless,"  says  Dr.  Lawrence  Taft  of  the 
College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  of  New 
Jersey,  "because  everyone  is  telling  them 
they're  no  good." 

Hyperklnesls  seems  to  run  in  families,  but 
there  is  also  evidence  that  the  disorder  may 
be  related  to  minimal  brain  damage,  pos- 
sibly occurring  at  the  time  of  birth  or  after 
a  viral  infection  such  as  measles.  There  l.s 
also  evidence  that  lead  intoxication  may 
produce  hyperklnesls  among  ghetto  children 
who  habitually  put  pieces  of  peeling  lead- 
based  paint  Into  their  mouths. 

At  least  a  third  of  hyperkinetic  children 
show  marked  improvement  on  dally  doses  of 
stimulants  such  as  amphetamines  and  even 
coffee   (Newsweek,  Oct.  8,   1973).  Just  how 
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tha  sUmalkDta  hftT»  this  parmdoxleal  olmlng 
effect  isn't  known,  but  tbej  seem  to  Improve 
the  dtUd's  ability  to  ooooentrkte. 

Dosing  large  numbers  of  sehoolchUdren 
wUh  the  Tery  drugs  that  constitute  a  major 
abuse  problem  In  the  TJA.  has  stirred  con- 
troversy among  many  parents  and  even  some 
pcycbiatrlsts.  Sams  cbarge  that  tbe  stimu- 
lants are  prescribed  as  "conformity  pills"  for 
rebellious  cblldren.  The  drugs  may  produce 
side  effects,  including  loss  of  appetite  and 
sleeping  difficulties.  As  a  result.  chUdren  who 
take  them  for  several  years  may  not  grow  as 
tail  as  they  might  have  otherwise.  But  the 
effect  of  the  drugs  can  be  so  dramatic,  says 
Taft,  "that  you  wonder  whether  an  extra  bit 
of  height  Is  all  that  Important." 


Among  the  childhood  emotional  disorders 
In  which  the  relationship  with  the  parents  Is 
of  unquestioned  importance,  the  outstanding 
example  Is  depression.  Some  experts  estimate 
that  depression  accounts  for  at  least  a  quar- 
ter of  the  troubled  cblldren  they  see.  Tbe  so- 
called  "endogenous"  form  of  depression, 
which  seems  to  arise  without  any  evidence 
of  a  traiunatlc  life  experience  to  account  for 
It,  Is  rarely  diagnosed  In  youngsters.  In  nearly 
all  cases,  chUdhood  depression  Is  "reactive," 
associated  with  an  event  In  the  chUd's  life, 
\isually  Involving  the  parents.  "The  chUd- 
psychlatry  books  of  twenty  years  ago  may  not 
,  have  even  mentioned  It,"  sajrs  Dr.  Leon 
Cytryn  of  the  George  Washington  University 
School  of  Medicine.  "But  we're  beginning  to 
realize  that  there  are  many  depressed  chil- 
dren and  we  suspect  a  lot  of  them  become  de- 
pressed adolescents  and  depressed  adults." 

Its  most  pathetic  form  Is  the  "anaclitlc" 
(from  the  Greek,  "leaning  on")  depression 
that  is  observed  In  Infants  separated  from 
their  mothers  In  the  first  six  months  of  life 
and  raised  In  Institutions  where  they  get 
Uttle  attention  and  neural  stimulation.  These 
babies,  starved  for  warmth,  withdraw  and 
display  some  of  the  signs  of  autism,  such 
as  monotonous  rocking  and,  as  they  grow 
older,  dUBcultles  with  language.  They  will 
Improve  with  regard  to  language  and  motor 
skills  if  moved  to  a  favorable  environment, 
but  the  profound  emotional  Impact  of  their 
early  experience  may  be  devastating. 

Beyond  the  age  of  8.  the  depressed  child 
may  show  signs  of  sadness,  social  withdrawal 
and  apathy  similar  to  the  symptoms  of  adult 
depression.  But  usually  It  Is  masked.  In 
young  children  It  may  be  expressed  in  psycho- 
somatic headaches  or  vomiting;  in  older 
Children  It  may  show  up  In  aggressive  be- 
haylor,  truancy,  vandalism  and,  particularly 
among  girls,  sexual  promiscuity.  The  periodic 
episodes  of  sadness  that  are  the  tip-off,  notes 
Dr.  Donald  H.  McKnew  Jr.  of  the  Children's 
Hospital  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  may 
be  overlooked  by  the  parents  for  months,  but 
psychological  testing  may  bring  out  the  true 
extent  of  the  child's  depression  quite  quickly. 

Asked  to  draw  a  plctxire  and  then  tell  a 
story  about  It,  an  S-year-old  boy  brought  to 
McKnew  recently  drew  a  picture  of  a  small 
whale.  Then  he  told  how  the  whale  was  lost 
and  was  trying  to  get  home.  He  tried  to  hitch 
a  ride  with  another  whale,  but  slipped  off  its 
back.  Then  he  Joined  a  school  of  whales,  but 
they  swam  too  fast  for  him  to  keep  up.  So 
the  whale  in  the  picture  was  lying  with  an- 
other whale,  also  lost,  waiting  to  be  found. 
"If  an  adult  told  you  a  story  like  that." 
notes  McKnew.  "you'd  Immediately  give  him 
anti  depressants." 

Depression  In  children  almost  always  fol- 
lows a  sense  of  loss.  Acute  reactions  occur, 
understandably  enough,  after  the  death  of 
a  parent  or  close  rrtatlve,  divorce  or  a  move 
to  a  new  community.  Often,  they  are  more 
like  grief  reactions  and  disappear  with  time. 
But  many  depressions  ocCTir  because  the  child 
senses  a  withdrawal  of  Interest  and  affection 
tbrongta  frequent  separations  from,  say,  a 
fkther  who  travels  a  lot;  or  becaiise  a  parMit 
conveys  an  attltode  of  rejection  or  depre- 


cation. In  most  Instances,  one  or  another  of 
the  parents  has  a  depressed  personality, 
lIcBCoew  observes. 

Antidepreeaant  medication  Is  seldom  pre- 
scribed for  cbUdren.  Most  often,  psychiatric 
counseling.  Involving  both  parent  and  child, 
Is  required.  Fortunately,  psychotherapy 
usually  Is  effective.  Here  psychiatrists  have 
devised  methods  that  sidestep  the  completely 
v^bal  methods  of  communication  used  in 
more  adult  forms  of  psyclaotherapy.  One  of 
the  most  widely  used  Is  play  therapy,  in 
which  the  child  uses  a  variety  of  types  to  ex- 
pose, under  the  therapist's  watchful  eye.  the 
situations  that  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  his 
problem.  Tbe  play-therapy  concept  Is  based 
on  tbe  common-sense  notion  that  play  is  a 
more  natural  mode  of  expression  for  a  child 
than  verbalizing  dreams. 

One  of  the  most  common  problems  that 
call  for  psychiatric  attention  in  children  is 
school  phobia.  It  may  be  a  symptom  of  de- 
pression, but  may  also  have  a  far  more  readltv 
treated  cause.  Dr.  Lee  Salk  recalls  the  caee7 
of  Stephen,  age  5,  who  lived  on  the  twelfth  ' 
floor  of  a  New  York  apartment  with  his 
parents  and  grandparents,  who  continually 
expressed  their  fear  of  burglars.  His  mother 
warned  him  constantly  oX  tbe  evils  that  could 
befall  him  when  he  went  out  to  play  and 
often  warned  him  not  to  let  the  elevator 
doors  close  on  him.  Soon,  h«  had  developed  a 
fear  of  both  burglars  and  elevators,  and  was 
afraid  to  go  out  EUone. 

Not  surprisingly,  his  anxittles  continued  at 
school;  his  mother  would  djop  him  off  at  the 
door  but  could  count  on  his  coming  out  again 
minutes  later.  The  problem,  as  Salk  ex- 
plained, was  that  the  child  had  become  to- 
tally helpless  outside  his  mother's  purview 
and  dependent  on  her  attention — a  common 
source  of  school  phobias.  Salk  explained  to 
the  overanxious  mother  that  Stephen  should 
hear  fewer  dire  predictions  about  the  world 
outside  and  be  allowed  more  Independence. 
In  weeks,  he  was  spending  foil  days  In  school. 
The  relief  of  the  most  seiious  problems  of 
troubled  children — autism,  schizophrenia 
and  hyperklnesls — must  awiilt  much  further 
research  into  the  physical  and  biochemical 
mysteries  of  the  brain.  What  Is  required  is 
tbe  same  sort  of  commltmetit  on  the  part  of 
private  agencies  and  the  government  that 
has  lately  been  mounted  la  the  war  against 
cancer  and  heart  disease.  At  the  same  time, 
the  children  who  are  already  victims  of  these 
tragic  disabilities  must  be  afforded  the  spe- 
cial training  that  will  give  them  the  best 
chance  of  finding  a  useful  life.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  10  per  cent  of  the  nation's  chil- 
dren are  now  destined  to  develop  some  form 
of  emotional  disability,  the  effort  wo\ild  seem 
a  small  price  to  pay. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  view  of  child  experts, 
there  is  a  good  deal  that  parents  can  do  to 
protect  their  chUdren  from  many  kinds  of 
serious  emotional  damage.  First,  says  Salk,  Is 
to  recognize  the  child's  dependency  during 
the  flji^t  year  of  life  and  respond  unstlntingly 
to  his  need  for  warmth  and  affection.  Once 
the  child  has  learned  to  trust  his  parents.  It 
Is  time  to  set  limits  that  prepare  him  for  bis 
encoimters  with  the  world.  To  contend  with 
the  child's  Impulse  to  explore  his  environ- 
ment, knocking  over  countless  glasses  of  milk 
as  he  goes,  may  be  a  frustrating  and  seem- 
ingly endless  task,  Salk  concedes.  "But,"  he 
adds,  "for  the  parent  who  loves  his  child, 
has  patience  and  can  still  see  the  world 
through  a  child's  eyes,  the  rewards  are  be- 
yond measure." 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS 

S.    1«65      I 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oravzl,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  MEtzEKBATm)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  a.  1665,  a  bin  to 


terminate    the    Airlines'    Mutual    Aid 
Agreement. 

S.   3801 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxjore,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2801.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fyx>d,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  with  rtspect  to  safe 
vitamins  and  minerals,  ajnd  for  other 
purposes. 

S.   2S68 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
(for  Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  and  the  Senator 
from  niinois  (Mr.  Percy)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2868,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  tax  counseling  to  the  elderly  In  the 
preparation  of  their  Fedeml  income  tax 
returns. 

S.   S90S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MoHsale,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2906,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Retenue  Code  of 
1954  to  permit  taxpayers  to  utilize  the 
deduction  for  personal  exemptions  as 
under  present  law  or  to  olaim  a  credit 
against  tax  of  $200  for  each  such  exemp- 
tion. 

S.    2940 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fahnin.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2940,  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control 
Act. 

s.  : 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  B*yh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (iXx.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2941,  to 
amend  title  XVHI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  coverage  under  part 
B  of  medicare  for  routine  Papanicolaou 
tests  for  the  diagnosis  of  uterine  cancer. 

S.    3044 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Metzen- 
baum)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3044,  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
Amendments  of  1974. 


Dob 


S.    3062 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tfin) ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  «f  S.  3062,  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  Amend«ients  of  1974. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Htigh  Spott,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S 
3062,  supra. 

S.   325S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  tImt,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3259,  to 
amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970  in  order  to  authorlte  certain  use 
of  rail  passenger  equipment  by  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation. 

S.    3267 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bagleton  (for 
Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Haskell)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3267.  the  Standby  Energy 
Emergency  Authorities  Act, 


8.   3S74 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gttrkey,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  8274,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Tourist  Advteory  Board  within 
the  Federal  Energy  OflOce. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 

SENATE    COKCUHRKNT    XESOLOTION     68 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  68,  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  regarding  Americans 
missing  in  action  in  Indochina. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RESOLtmON    302 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brooke,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson),  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  302,  a  resolution  on 
the  River  Blindness  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gram for  the  Sahelian  Countries  of 
Africa. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NATIONAL 
ENERGY  INFORMATION  SYS- 
TEM—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1189 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.) 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2782)  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Energy  Information  System,  to 
authorize  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  undertalce  an  inventory  of  U.S.  en- 
ergy resources  on  public  lands  and  else- 
where, and  for  other  purposes. 


EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAM—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1190 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.) 

Mr.  BELLMON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  3313)  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  carry  out  an 
emergency  assistance  program  to  assist 
States  in  relieving  severe  drought  con- 
ditions that  threaten  to  destroy  livestock 
or  crops. 


INDEMNITY  PAYMENTS  TO  POUL- 
TRY AND  EGG  PRODUCERS- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    1191,    1192,  AND   1193 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr,  CLARK  submitted  three  amend- 
ments Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  3231)  to  provide  Indemnity 
payments  to  poultry  and  egg  producers 
and  processors. 


ASSEMBLY  OP  THE  WORLD  HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION  —  APPOINTMENT 
BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDEaiT 

The     PRESmiNO     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Brock)  .  The  Chair,  on  btiialf  of  the  Vice 


President,  appoints  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  to 
attend  the  Assembly  of  the  World  Health 
Organization,  to  be  held  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  May  7-25,  1974. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TO  RUSSIA— WITH  LAW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
an  article  entitled,  "To  Russia — With 
Law"  by  Charles  Jules  Rose  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  November-December  issue 
of  the  lawyer's  magazine.  Case  and 
Comment. 

The  article  details  the  journey  of  50 
members  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  Russia  on  a  State 
Department  approved  good  will  trip  un- 
dertalcen  to  examine  the  legal  system  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Rose  endeavors  to  convey  the  im- 
pressions which  he  experienced  and  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  time  and  efiforts 
expended  by  American  lawyers  seeking 
better  understanding  with  their  Russian 
counterpai-ts  will  prove  rewarding. 

In  addition  to  being  a  member  of  the 
bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  author  is  a  member  of  the 
bars  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals, 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Court  of  Claims  and  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Military  Appeals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printec.  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  Russia — WrrH  Law 

(By  Charles  Jules  Rose) 
"It  Is  highly  appropriate  that  your  tour 
of  Russia  begin  here  at  the  Russian  Embassy 
m  Washington,  for  this  Is,  after  all,  Russian 
soil." 

So  said  Valarian  Nestorov.  Counselor  of  the 
Russian  Embassy  when  he  addressed  a  gath- 
ering of  members  ot  the  Bar  Association  of 
tbe  District  of  Columbia  and  their  wives 
who  had  come  to  the  former  Pullman  man- 
sion— two  blocks  from  the  White  House, 
which  Is  now  Russian  headquarters  In  the 
United  States,  to  attend  a  briefing  and  re- 
ception prior  to  their  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  study  the  workings  of  the  Soviet  legal 
system. 

SOVIET    BAH    STATISTICS 

Nestorov  was  well  qualified  to  speak  to  at- 
torneys regarding  legal  practices  and  proce- 
dures having  been  a  lawyer  before  entering 
the  diplomatic  service.  Not  aU  who  aspire 
to  tbe  law  in  Russia  attain  their  goal.  After 
a  brief  apprenticeship  Nestorov  confided  that 
applicants  are  told  one  of  three  things. 
Either: 

1 )  "You  are  a  fine  person  and  we  are  hap- 
py to  admit  you  to  our  profession,"  or 

2)  "You  are  a  fine  person  but  we  believe 
you  would  be  better  qualified  to  practice 
with  a  bit  more  study,"  or 

3)  "You  are  a  fine  person  and  we  are  sure 
that  you  will  be  both  happy  and  successful 
In  some  career  other  than  the  law." 

According  to  Nestorov  about  90%  of  all 
Russian  Utlgatlon  ts  handled  by  tbe  Peoples' 
Courts.  These  are  presided  over  by  <Kie  Judge 
who  bad  Judicial  and  legal  training  and  two 
"lay  Judges"  without  any  formal  legal  edu- 


cation. All  three  are  elected — and  all  three 
have  equal  say  and  vote  ia  the  decision  mak- 
ing process. 

Quickly,  in  concluding,  Nestorov  ticked  off 
such  varied  and  fascinating  Items  as:  Women 
constitute  about  one-third  of  the  Russian 
bar.  Clients  are  assigned  to  those  lawyers 
believed  to  possess  particular  competence 
in  the  field  of  law  at  issue.  As  a  fringe  bene- 
fit, Russian  lav^ers  may  send  their  children 
to  free  sununer  camps. 

VISITOR     ORIENTATION 

A  few  weeks  later  the  audience  was  the 
same  but  the  setting  and  speaker  different 
when  the  members  of  the  DC.  Bar  met  in 
the  West  Auditorium  of  the  Department  of 
State  to  hear  John  D.  Scanlan,  Offlcer-ln- 
Charge  BUateral  Political  Relations  of  the 
Office  of  Soviet  Union  Affairs. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  long  hard  day  and 
Mr.  Scanlan  revealed  that  he  had  Just  fin- 
ished negotiating  "on  a  rather  low  level" 
with  his  Russian  counterparts.  WhUe  he 
found  the  general  atmosphere  for  negotia- 
tions had  eased  since  President  Nixon's  visit, 
results  in  matters  of  substance  were  stUl 
hard  to  come  by. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Scanlan  stated  his  belief 
that  this  was  a  "historic  point  of  time"  and 
an  extremely  "good  moment'  for  American 
attorneys  to  go  forth  to  meet  their  brethern 
In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Yet.  he  was  restrained  to  observe  that 
whenever  Russian  ties  with  the  West  relax 
externally,  there  is  a  "tightening  up"  within. 

As  far  as  Scanlan  knew,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bar  was  one  of  the  first  organized 
groups  of  attorneys  to  ever  visit  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Despite  a  few  "political  trials"  staged  for 
a  world  wide  audience,  this  would  mark  the 
first  time  that  Russian  court  procedure 
would  be  revealed  to  visiting  foreigners.  He 
predicted  wryly  not  to  be  too  surprised  if  we 
found  the  Court  exhibiting  "the  wisdom  of 
Solomon." 

Quite  surprisingly  Scanlan  suggested  that 
members  of  the  bar  speak  with  candor  In 
their  philosophical  discussions  with  the  Rus- 
sians feeling  that  nothing  would  be  gained 
by  either  side  if  members  of  the  American  bar 
either  stood  mute  or  restrained  their  im- 
pulses to  make  legitimate  points  on  the  vital 
differences  existing  between  our  systems. 

Scanlan  concluded  his  remarks  with  the 
plea  that  we  go  forth  and  "really  sell  them 
on  law  as  a  system." 

Before  the  meeting  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment concluded.  Bar  Association  President 
Bernard  I.  Nordlinger  who  had  made  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  Soviet  law  rose  to  cau- 
tion that  It  must  be  remembered  that  under 
the  Czars  there  was  no  legal  system  other 
than  that  of  royal  fiat  and  what  law  Is  now 
in  existence  dates  only  from  the  Revolution. 
In  short,  the  Anglo-Saxon  common  law  tradi- 
tion of  centuries  is  in  no  way  paralleled  In 
Russian  legal  development  and  any  attempt 
to  do  so  would  prove  unproductive. 

During  the  filght  many  discussions  were 
held  as  to  what  lay  ahead.  Prior  to  our  de- 
parture. Professor  Samuel  Dash  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  of  the 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center,  now 
Special  Counsel  to  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee investigating  the  Watergate  matter 
(who  had  visited  Russia  himself  on  a  private 
mission),  had  sent  out  letters  wishing  the 
group  weU  but  predicting,  "It  ts  doubtful 
that  you  will  be  permitted  to  see  Soviet 
courts  or  any  part  of  the  Soviet  legal  system 
in  action.  I  was  unable  to  acc(Mnpllsh  this 
even  with  the  most  earnest  efforts  of  our 
Embassy.  I  met  a  number  of  American  law- 
yers and  Judges  traveling  In  tbe  Soviet  Umon 
who  complained  of  the  same  'closed  door.' " 

THE  BirSSIAN  SCENE 

Once  our  plane  landed  In  Moscow  we  were 
whisked  through  customs  without  a  single 
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bag  being  <^}en6d  and  inspecttd.  Acc<»xuno- 
dations  were  provided  us  not  In  the  custom- 
ary Intourlst  Hotel  reserved  for  forelgnere, 
but  In  the  Boaala.  a  recently  built,  0,000  ca- 
pacity structure  acroat  tnm  the  Kremlin, 
Red  Square  and  Qums  department  Bt<ne, 
wbere  Bussl&n  functionaries  and  business- 
men on  trade  missions  abound.  It  seemed 
apparent  tbat  our  visit  bad  been  accorded  a 
rather  bigb  priority  rating. 

Our  first  day  in  Moscow  was  a  full  one.  In 
the  morning,  sessions  were  scheduled  at  both 
the  Legal  Advice  Office  and  the  College  of 
BaxTlsten.  In  Buasla,  the  term  "lawyer"  Is 
misleading,  for  It  Inditdes  both  legal  advisors 
and  advocates.  Where  poeaible,  legal  advisors 
attempt  to  avoid  litigation,  but  when  litiga- 
tion la  inevitable  the  legal  advisors  refer 
oUcnts  to  the  College  of  Barrlstets  where  ad- 
vocates are  assigned  to  refueaent  them.  Only 
advooataa  participate  In  trial  work.  Clients 
are  dtsoowaged  from  pleading  their  own 
caaes.  Tliere  being  a  Russian  proverb  pro- 
rtalmfng,  "As  It  Is  better  to  have  butter  with 
pcertdge  it  Is  better  to  have  a  lawyer  with 


The  960  advocates  who  compose  the  Col- 
lege of  Barristers  in  Moscow  are  headed  by 
Chairman  Konstattn  Apraksln  and  Deputy 
Chairmen  Isaac  Sldylanaky  and  Mikhail 
Koaln  all  of  whom  met  with  our  group. 
TlUa  is  the  60th  Anniversary  Tear  of  the 
College  and  badges  commemorating  this 
milestone  were  proudly  distributed  jtp  the 
attorneys  attending  the  session.  Clwmnan 
AprakslTi  said.  "We  meet  possibly  for  the 
second  time  for  we  may  have  met  previously 
at  the  Bbe.  Thoughts  of  great  people  always 
mfBet  even  though  distance  separates  them. 
Ijet  us  have  your  questions  ..." 

iMVft  STWTJCnjKZ 

Req>ondlng  to  a  question,  Apraksln  out- 
lined Russia's  four-tier  court  structure: 

1)  Peoples'  Courts — These  are  courts  of  the 
first  Instance  handling  minor  cases. 

3)  Regional  Courts — These  are  courts  of 
the  seeoond  instance  handling  appeals  from 
Peoples'  Courts  and  more  serious  cases. 

3)  Supreme  Court  of  the  Republic — Russia 
Is  composed  of  15  Republics  as  we  are  of  50 
states.  Each  RepubUc  has  its  Supreme  Court. 

4)  Supreme  Court  of  the  Soviet  Union — 
Highest  Judicial  authority  in  the  country. 
It  is  supreme  over  all  other  tribunals  but  its 
jiulsdlctlon  la  limited  In  that  It  cannot  rule 
on  the  constitutionality  of  legislation  or  ad- 
ministrative decrees. 

The  administrative  ofBcers  of  the  Ccdlege 
of  Barristers  that  we  met  with  who  assign 
causes  to  advocates  for  trial  are  elected  for 
two  year  terms  by  secret  vote  of  their  peera. 
If  not  re-elected  they  ret\im  to  the  bar  as 
advocates.  The  next  election  is  scheduled 
shortly.  When  asked  what  he  thoiight  that 
bis  chances  of  re-election  were.  Chairman 
Apraksln  with  great  candor  and  good  hiunor 
confided:  "Maybe  the  members  will  say, 
•What  we  have  now  Is  not  so  wonderful,  but 
If  we  change  we  may  have  worse,'  Still  there 
are  nights  before  an  election  when  you  don't 
sleep  so  well.  You  keep  recalling  those  haunt- 
ing lines  from  an  opera  by  Pushkin  beseech- 
ing, "What  Is  in  store  for  us?  What  will  the 
next  day  bring  for  us?" 

CXUU  AND  PUNISHMENT 

That  afternoon  a  Jammed  conf««nce 
room  of  Moscow's  House  ol  Friendship  fea- 
tured a  session  with  Russian  Judges,  advo- 
cates and  Judicial  admlnlstntors.  Here  the 
subject  of  "punishment"  tor  crimes  was  first 
broached.  Among  several  approaches  unused 
and  unknown  in  the  West  were : 

(1)  Su^MOsion:  A  temporary  exile.  The 
offender  Is  sent  to  another  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  away  from  friends  and  family  as  a 
punishment  until  he  has  proved  himself. 

(3)  Corrective  labor  camps:  Offender  Is 
paid  normal  wages  less  a  30%  reduction  as 
punishment. 

(S)  Oonflacatlon  otf  personal  property :  Tak- 


ing an  offender's  home  and/or  car,  savings, 
etc. 

Earlier  In  the  day  Chairman  Apraksln  had 
declared,  "Once  a  criminal  has  served  his 
sentence  he  Is  not  penalized  further.  He  en- 
joys equal  rights  with  all  ottier  citizens." 

THZ  LXNTNCKAO  MUt 

Leaving  Moscow  the  party  journeyed  to 
Leningrad  where  they  learned  that  the 
Leningrad  Bar  consists  of  6S4  advocates  of 
which  approximately  370  Including  the 
Chairman  are  members  of  the  Conununlst 
Party.  The  advocates  elect  a  governing  Presid- 
ium of  11  members  who  in  turn  elect  a 
Chairman. 

When  Chairman  Lev  Slltenko  was  asked 
what  were  the  most  pressing  problems  facing 
the  Leningrad  Bar  he  listed:  Improving  the 
qualifications  of  advocates,  to  "advertise" 
lawyers,  and  to  Improve  the  discipline  of  the 
bar.  ("Advertising"  we  gathered  meant  Im- 
proving the  public  image  of  the  bar.) 

LEGAL  EDUCATION 

The  group  received  an  excellent  Insight 
into  legal  education  In  Russia  from  Chairman 
Slltenko  whose  17-yesr-old  son  Is  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Leningrad  studying  law. 

SUtenko  was  obviously  pibud  of  his  son 
and  the  choice  that  he  had  made  to  become 
an  advocate.  For  a  while  Slttenko  was  con- 
cerned, "After  all  the  judiciary  and  the 
state  administrative  offices  have  so  much 
more  glamour,"  he  confided. 

Each  year,  by  competitive  examinations, 
100  students  are  chosen  to  attend  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leningrad  Law  School  for  the  five 
year  course.  Subjects  Include:  criminal  law, 
criminal  trials,  admlaistratire  law.  Interna- 
tional law,  psychology,  puUlc  and  private 
law,  labor  law — in  all  a  successful  candidate 
must  pass  53  law  school  examinations. 

Upon  graduation,  the  advocate  repays  the 
state  for  his  education — ^Including  a  monthly 
living  stipend  given  him  while  attending  law 
school,  by  practicing  for  three  years  at  a  place 
assigned  him  by  the  state — isually  In  a  com- 
munity lacking  adequate  legal  services  at  the 
moment.  Later,  the  graduate  is  free  to  prac- 
tice where  he  pleases. 

ATTENDING  A  TBlAI, 

President  Bernard  Nordlinger  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bar  Association  and  Past 
President  George  Monk,  together  with  6  other 
members  of  the  delegation  chosen  by  lot, 
attended  a  Regional  Area  Appellate  Trial  in 
Leningrad. 

The  size  of  the  delegation  was  limited  by 
the  size  of  the  austere  courtroom.  The  three 
robeless  judges,  one  a  woman  (70%  of  Lenin- 
grad judges  are  women),  did  not  sit  on  an 
elevated  dais  of  any  sort  but  at  a  table 
flanked  by  the  tables  of  the  opposing  parties 
and  a  few  feet  from  the  table  of  the  proc- 
uracy. 

The  procuracy  Is  a  distinctive  Russian  ap- 
pendage to  the  judicial  syttem.  Acting  on 
the  premise  that  the  state  has  an  interest 
in  all  litigation,  an  advocate  representing 
the  state  is  present  and  actively  participates 
in  all  trials.  The  function  of  this  advocate 
is  to  Inform  the  Cotirt  what  decision  Is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  state  and  presumably  to 
report  any  Impropriety  in  tfce  trial  proceed- 
ings to  the  appropriate  authorities. 

The  appeal  Involved  custody  of  a  child  re- 
siding with  maternal  gratndparents.  The 
mother  had  died  in  childbirth  and  her  par- 
ents had  looked  after  the  Infant  until  the 
father,  who  won  In  the  court  below,  brought 
action  to  recover  custody.  The  representa- 
tives of  all  parties.  Including  the  procuracy 
were  women.  All  counsel  argued  at  length 
in  non-fearful  well  modulated  tones.  The 
maternal  grandparents  argued  that  the 
father  should  not  have  custody  as  being  an 
engineer  he  was  away  a  great  deal  and  his 
parents  could  not  look  after  the  child  better 
than  could  they  in  the  fttther's  absence. 
(Contrary  to  the  American  practice,  a  Rus- 


sian appellate  court  may  and'  did  question 
and  take  testimony  from  the  parties  as  well 
as  their  cotinsel.)  While  there  is  no  body 
of  common  law  In  Russia  the  rather  well 
settled  principle  that  In  custody  matters  a 
parent  prevails  over  a  grandparent  proved 
decisive.  The  child  was  awvded  to  the 
father.  Those  attending  felt  that  the  case 
was  weU  handled  and  that  aO  parties  had 
done  their  best  in  a  case  involving  the  great- 
est of  human  stress  and  passions. 

Meeting  with  the  Washington  attorney  In 
his  chambers  after  the  trial,  one  of  the 
Judges  reported  with  pride  that  In  Lenin- 
grad, a  city  of  some  seven  million,  there  had 
been  only  9  murder  trials  last  year  and  to 
that  date  this  year  not  a  single  armed  rob- 
bery trial.  (There  is  a  three  year  penalty  for 
having  unlicensed  firearms.  This,  be  believed, 
served  as  a  most  effective  deterrent.) 

SOME  FRUSTRATIOMB 

In  Kiev  the  group  held  an  intensive  semi- 
nar dxirlng  which  all  that  hud  been  read 
and  studied  prior  to  the  trip  was  compared 
with  all  that  had  been  observed  during  the 
trip,  and  it  was  concluded  tluit,  as  In  many 
countries,  there  was  a  tremendous  gap  be- 
tween Russian  legal  theory  and  practice. 

Particularly  frustrating  were  variances  be- 
tween what  we  had  been  told  In  various 
places  and  by  various  officials.  One  authority, 
for  Instance,  assured  us  that  an  accused 
could  not  be  held  for  mM«  than  48  hours  be- 
fore charges  were  brought.  Another  said  72 
hours.  When  a  member  of  the  group  in  ques- 
tioning a  third  mentioned,  "holding  an  ac- 
cxised,  say  for  six  months,  before  charges" 
no  exception  was  taken  to  his  assertion. 
While  much  confusion  can  be  blamed  on 
translatlcoi  difficulties  and  differing  con- 
ceptual frames  some  discrepancies  were  too 
blatant  to  merit  such  easy  rationalization. 

Frequently  one  pair  of  hands  in  the  Rus- 
sian bureaucracy  does  not  know  what  the 
other  248  million  are  up  to.  For  Instance,  the 
Intourlst  Office  In  Moscow  Informed  the 
Washington  attorneys  that  tbey  would  be 
able  to  observe  trials  at  length  In  Sochi — a 
Black  Sea  rescn't  frequented  by  Stalin,  hav- 
ing a  population  of  225,000.  Alas,  upon  ar- 
rival we  were  Informed,  "There  have  been  no 
courts  held  In  Sochl  since  the  Revolution." 

SUMMARY 

What  was  gained  from  the  trip? 

Those  who  participated  felt  that  a  begin- 
ning for  achieving  a  greater  undentanding 
of  the  Russians  and  their  system  of  justice 
was  made.  They  believe  that  invitations  for 
return  visits  extended  to  those  whom  we  met, 
with  proper  governmental  encouragement, 
stand  a  good  likelihood  of  being  accepted. 
When  we  show  our  Russian  colleagues  our 
courts — and  tell  them  our  problems :  crowded 
dockets,  submarginal  facilities  In  many  in- 
stances, shortage  of  Judges  and  all  the  rest, 
they  may  feel  freer  to  discuss  with  us  their 
system  and  their  problems.  When  this  oc- 
curs it  is  not  unreasonable  to  lielleve  greater 
understanding  and  rapport  between  us  will 
follow. 

One  thing  Is  certain. 

Those  lawyers  of  the  Dlstrlot  of  Columbia 
who  expended  their  time,  money  and  efforts 
on  this  project  wUl  never  regret  taking  the 
Initiative  in  a  cause  larger  than  they. 


THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  haVe  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  bf  the  distin- 
guished SenaUH:  from  .^izona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  go  ordered. 
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Statement  by   Senator  Ooldwateb — The 
Intolerable  Federal  Budget 
Inflation     is     the     Insatiable     marauder, 
stealthily  stealing  away  the  savings  of  the 
American  pe<:^le. 

Infiation  is  also  the  great  masquersuler, 
wearing  the  garments  of  friendship — increas- 
ing equity  values  to  Inspire  a  false  sense  of 
security  and  well-being.  Inflation  erodes  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  workers'  wage  dol- 
lar, fueling  an  escalating  demand  for  pay 
Increases. 

£ven  the  Keynesian  economists  who  em- 
brace the  notion  tbat  in  small  amounts  In- 
flation contribute  to  the  health  of  the 
economy,  are  appalled  and  frightened  by 
what  is  now  taking  place.  Their  good  genie 
has  become  an  uncontrollable  ogre. 

And  what  is  the  cause  of  this  inflationary 
spiral? 

Labor  has  contributed  to  the  wage-push 
effect. 

Big  business  has  contributed  through  Its 
monopolistic  combines. 

Federal  spending  in  unlimited  amounts  has 
greatly   Increased  inflationary  pressure. 

The  balance  of  payments  picture  .  .  .  the 
ra4>ld  emergence  of  Japan  and  West  Germany 
as  Industrialized  nations  claiming  an  ever- 
Increasing  share  of  the  world's  markets  are 
blamed. 

The  finger  of  guilt  is  pointed  In  a  hiinderd 
different  directions.  But  we  cannot  escape 
the  fact  that  inflation  Is  irrefutable  evidence 
of  Imprudent  fiscal  policies  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  government. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1953,  the  Fed- 
eral budget  was  slightly  less  than  $77  mil- 
lion. The  budget  for  fiscal  1975  is  now  esti- 
mated at  $304  bUllon. 

In  only  four  of  the  last  twenty-two  years 
has  government  income  exceeded  govern- 
ment expenditures.  Our  national  debt  has 
risen  from  $266  bUUon  to  an  estimated  $486.4 
biUlon  for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  and  to  tbat 
figure  we  must  add  the  anticipated  $20 
billion  deficit  tn  the  budget  figure  now 
before    us. 

I  have  publicly  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
the  budget  sent  to  this  Congress  by  the 
Republican  administration.  I  have  said  it  Is 
intolerable  to  contemplate  a  $20  billion 
deficit    in    1975. 

The  federal  deficit,  stripped  of  all  its 
respectable  camouflage,  is  printing  press 
money — it  is  money  created  by  the  federal 
government  and  the  central  bank.  Govern- 
ment has  removed  tlie  gold  support  and 
now  forbids  the  citizen  to  own  gold.  Govern- 
ment has  taken  the  silver  from  our  coinage, 
and  substituted  base  metal  tokens.  The 
paper  dollars  of  conmierce  today  are  no  more 
than  the  I.O.U.  of  the  federal  government — 
a  government  which  is  in  debt  for  $479  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

How  did  we  arrive  at  this  present  deplor- 
able state?  It  Is  true  the  executive  proposes 
a  budget,  but  it  is  the  Congress  which 
appropriates  and  spends  the  money.  It  Is  the 
Congress  which  initiates  on-going  programs 
which  become  increasingly  expensive  with 
each  passing  year. 

Mr.  President,  since  1950  the  Democrats 
have  controlled  Congress  twenty-three  of  the 
twenty-five  years.  During  this  period  Con- 
gress has  increased  budget  outlays  over 
$272  blUion,  an  average  of  $11.8  bUlion  dol- 
lars per  year. 

It  Is  the  Congress  which  has  abdicated 
its  responsibility.  More  than  70  per  cent 
of  the  present  budget  Is  committed  to  func- 
tions and  agencies  of  the  CStovernment  over 
which  the  Congress  can  exercise  no  control 
In  any  given  budget  year.  The  funding  has 
been  committed  by  past  Congresses. 

Like  the  nose  of  the  camel  under  the  tent, 
a  new  program  is  authorized  with  Umlted 
funding.  But  the  authorization  carries  a 
commitment  for  annual  increases  and  each 
ager.cy  has  a  lUe  of  its  own,  and  each  new 
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experiment  In  social  welfare  becomes  auto- 
nomous and  self-expanding. 

For  the  past  twenty-five  yeara  our  fiscal 
policies  have  been  controUed  by  men  In 
Congress  who  believe  that  any  problem  can 
be  solved  through  the  application  of  lavish 
amounts  of  federal  funds.  We  have  done 
this,  and  the  problems  are  still  with  us. 

The  Congress,  following  the  lead  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson,  established  a  host  of 
new  social  agencies.  The  objective  was  laud- 
able, and  we  must  believe  that  some  good 
has  been  accomplished.  But  now  we  must 
consider — are  the  benefits  received  worth  the 
price  we  have  paid? 

Twenty-five  years  of  reckless  deficit  spend- 
ing have  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  financial 
disaster.  Our  chickens  have  come  home  to 
roost. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  spending  is 
popular,  t  at  every  member  of  Congress  is 
subjected  to  extreme  pressure  from  the  sup- 
porters of  particular  progrsuns. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  I  believed  that 
most  thoughtful  citizens  were  eager  to  see 
efficiency  In  government,  wanted  wasteful 
spending  ended,  would  support  a  member  of 
Congress  who  worked  to  that  end.  Before  I 
had  been  here  a  year  I  discovered  the  painful 
truth — that  it  is  quite  all  right  to  cut  the 
other  fellow's  program,  but  don't  touch  our 
particular  area. 

This  type  of  citizen  thinking  was  brought 
home  to  me  qxiite  forcefully  when  it  was 
decided  to  close  a  military  base  in  my  state. 
This  training  base  was  no  longer  needed,  and 
continued  expenditure  of  public  funds  there 
could  not  be  Justified.  I  was  In  favor  of  clos- 
ing the  base. 

A  delegation  of  good,  solid  citizens  from  the 
community  nearest  that  base  descended  upon 
me  in  Washington.  They  didn't  want  to  lose 
the  payroU;  they  didn't  want  to  lose  the 
federal  purchases;  they  didn't  want  to  lose 
the  population.  I  pointed  out  that  the  base 
was  o  longer  needed,  that  to  keep  It  was 
unnecessary  and  wasteful.  I  dldnt  impress 
them.  They  wanted  that  federal  payroll  and 
that  federal  money,  and  they  made  it  plain 
they  believed  It  was  my  duty  as  one  of  their 
Senators  to  help  them  preserve  that  small 
Island  of  privilege. 

We  closed  the  base,  and  1  think  by  now 
the  members  of  that  delegation  have  forgiven 
me.  I  recite  this  history  only  because  It  is 
necessary  for  all  of  us  to  underetand  the 
realities  of  ovir  responsibility  to  all  the  citi- 
zens of  this  nation.  Now  Is  the  time  for  the 
members  of  Congress  and  for  the  policy- 
making leaders  of  this  administration  to 
recognize  that  our  resourees  are  not  Inex- 
haustible. 

We  once  had  a  President  who  turned  out 
the  lights  in  the  White  House  to  save  pennies 
on  the  electrical  bill.  I  suggest  now  it  Is  time 
for  us  to  turn  the  floodlight  of  public  dis- 
closure on  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  federal 
government  In  order  that  we  may  lead  our 
countrymen  to  recognize  the  danger  of  pres- 
ent policies. 

Will  the  Clongress  continue  to  spend  at  an 
ever-accelerating  rate?  Will  we  continue  to 
Indulge  our  whims  and  desires,  placing  a 
mortgage  on  the  earnings  of  our  children  and 
their  children? 

Will  we  continue  and  condone  those  prac- 
tices which  have  made  It  Impossible  for  any 
Congress  to  truly  control  the  expenditures 
of  government?  Will  we  hide  our  head  In 
the  sands  like  tbe  ostrich?  WUl  we  refuse 
to  face  the  present  reality,  and  like  Scarlet 
O'Hara  put  off  thinking  about  that  until 
tomorrow? 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  to  examine  their  own  conscience,  to 
recognize  the  errcws  of  tbe  past,  to  put  aside 
profligate  policies,  to  teU  it  like  It  Is. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people  are 
not  little  children.  Today  they  are  uneasy, 
frightened,  prisoners  of  multiplying  uncer- 


tainties, and  the  evil  genius  of  our  current 
malaise  is  inflation. 

The  American  people  deserve  to  be  told  the 
truth.  They  have  demonstrated  their  courage 
to  accept  bad  news,  their  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice now  for  tbe  sake  of  a  brighter  tomorrow. 
This  Congress  holds  in  its  hands  the  futiire 
of  every  American,  and  perhaps  the  future 
of  the  world.  The  bouse  of  freedom  and  op- 
portunity, the  monuments  to  Individual  dig- 
nity which  have  been  erected  on  these  shores, 
are  now  in  jeopardy. 

The  institutions  created  by  almost  two 
centuries  of  lal>or  can  be  destroyed  the  mo- 
ment public  confidence  In  our  currency  Is 
destroyed.  The  memory  of  the  misery  of  the 
Germans  following  World  War  I  shouts  a 
warning.  Mr.  President,  the  Admlnlst»tlon's 
proposed  budget  for  fiscal  "75  mtist  be  re- 
duced. 

Like  the  prudent  householder  dedicated  to 
remaining  solvent,  we  must  limit  the  federal 
expenditure  to  the  federal  Inctane.  We  must 
conunence  reducing  the  federal  debt. 

No  single  member  of  this  Congress,  Mr. 
President,  would  attempt  to  handle  his  per- 
sonal  finances  as  we  have  in  concert — 
bandied  the  finances  of  goverimaent  entrusted 
to  us  by  our  constituents. 

If  we  refuse  to  act,  if  we  pursue  the  easier 
path,  the  holocaust  may  not  descend  upon  us 
this  year  or  next  year.  But  Inevitably,  the  day 
will  come  when  the  people,  distrusting  their 
country's  currency,  will  lose  all  reason  to 
believe  In  the  Integrity  of  their  government, 
and  that  most  noble  of  experiments  in  the 
freedom  of  man  will  be  dragged  down  into 
the  dust.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  either  disappear  or 
be  so  distorted  as  to  no  longer  be  recogniz- 
able. 

Only  the  Congress  of  the  Umted  States 
has  the  power  to  implement  the  necessary 
reforms.  May  God  grant  that  the  Congress 
has  the  courage  to  act  now. 


COLLEGE  COSTS  ON  THE  RISE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  more  important  set  of  institutions  in 
our  society  than  those  which  comprise 
our  educational  system.  I  place  greater 
importance  on  them  than  governmental 
institutions  because,  in  a  democracy. 
Government  does  not  function  properly 
with  a  population  which  is  uninformed 
and  insensitive  to  society's  needs  and 
goals. 

It  should  be  our  puipose  to  assure  that 
every  American  is  educated  to  his  or  her 
fullest  potential.  Twelve  years  of  basic 
education  is  necessary  for  everyone, 
with  the  opportunity  for  postsecondary 
education  for  those  who  desire  it  and 
whose  interests  and  potential  make  it 
feasible. 

Unfortunately,  the  costs  of  post- 
secondary  education  have  been  rising 
steeply  during  the  past  several  years. 
Even  if  colleges  do  not  expand  every 
year,  their  costs  rise.  With  rising  costs 
must  come  rising  tuition,  putting  post- 
secondary  education  out  of  the  economic 
reach  of  more  suid  more  students  each 
year. 

Mr.  President,  the  middle  Income  fam- 
ily is  suffering  the  most  from  this  rise 
in  postsecondary  education  costs.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  de- 
scribing new  cost  increases  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  New  York  Times 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
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CoLLKOK  Costs  Wnx  Risk  bt  9.4  Pksccnt  dt 
Fall 

(By  Oen»  I.  Maeroff) 
The  ooet  oX  %  ooUege  education,  which 
has  t>e«n  causing  growing  anxiety  among 
American  families,  will  rise  again  next  fall, 
m^iririe  It  9.4  per  cent  more  expenstve  than 
thla  year  and  36.8  per  cent  more  than  it  was 
four  ysazs  ago. 

A  report  released  yesterday  by  the  Ciollege 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  baaed  on  a 
surrey  o<  3,300  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
caUon,  shows  that  In  the  coming  academic 
year  a  student  living  on  campus  at  an  aver- 
age foiir-year  private  college  will  have  to 
pay  $4,039,  which  is  $346  more  than  this 
year. 

Beset  by  mounting  costs  in  an  economy 
squeesed  by  Inflation,  few  colleges  and  uni- 
versities seem  to  be  winning  the  battle  to 
hold  down  expenses.  The  effect  of  Inflation 
Is  such,  according  to  the  report,  that  by  next 
fall  a  family  will  find  It  almost  as  costly 
to  iir»mint».ir>  a  Commuting  student  living  at 
hoDM  as  to  send  a  student  away  to  live  at 
college. 

"Meeting  the  costs  of  a  college  education 
.  Is  a  problem  more  and  more  American  fam- 
ilies face  every  year,"  the  college  board  says 
In  Its  report.   "Not  only  the  lower-income 
family,  but  also  middle-Income  and  upper- 
Income  families  are  finding  It  Increasingly 
difficult  to  meet  these  costs." 
The  report  makes  the  following  findings: 
Community     colleges,     traditionally     the 
least  expensive   type   of  higher  educational 
Institution,  will  have  a  larger  percentage  in- 
creass  In  tuition  next  year  than  private  or 
public  fovir-year  colleges  and  universities. 

Despite  the  fact  that  tuition  Is  increasing 
at  a  faster  rate  at  public  four-year  insti- 
tutions than  at  private  ones,  it  will  still  be 
tar  cheaper  next  fall  for  resident  students 
at  public  colleges  and  universities — total 
cost:  43,400 — than  for  those  at  private  in- 
stitutions— total  cost:  $4,039. 

The  cost  of  room  and  board  for  students 
living  away  at  college,  which  requires  the 
largest  outlay  after  tuition,  will  be  fairly 
similar  next  faU  at  pubUc  ($1,116)  and  pri- 
vate (tlJ07)  InsUtuttcns. 

While  averages  give  a  general  Indication 
of  what  the  costs  will  be  at  colleges  and 
universities,  there  Is  a  wide  range  of  indi- 
vidual differences. 

Among  the  most  expensive  four-year  pri- 
vate institutions.  Harvard  wUl  cost  $6,700 
and  Princeton  $633S.  according  to  the  col- 
lege board  report.  By  comparison,  the  State 
TTniveralty  oS.  Mew  York  College  at  Brockport 
wUl  cost  $3300  and  SUppery  Rock  Stote  Col- 
lege In  Pennsylvania  will  cost  $2,3fi0. 

All  of  the  ooets  computed  by  the  board, 
on  the  basis  of  figures  it  says  it  received 
from  financial  aid  <^Beers  at  the  various  In- 
stitutions, Include  ttiitkm.  room  and  board. 
tranq>ortatlon  and  miscellaneous  expenses, 
Including  books  and  toiletries. 

There  Is  apparently  little  hope  for  finan- 
cial relief  for  middle-Income  and  upper- 
Income  families  that  have  been  complaining 
this  year  about  soMrtng  college  costs  and  the 
scarcity  of  grants  and  loans.  The  state  of 
Ohio  has  put  a  moratorium  on  tuition  In- 
creases at  Its  public  Instttuttcms  and  the 
University  of  Michigan  has  reduced  Its  tui- 
tion, but  thaee  acttons  do  not  seem  to  be 
harbingers  of  a  trend. 

The  tultlon-free  City  University  of  New 
York  will  remain  one  >if  the  best  bargains 
In  higher  education  next  year.  Student  fees 
at  the  vartoxis  C.UJV.Y.  units  will  average 
$100  a  year.  Hie  imlverslty  estimates  the 
total  annual  costs  of  Its  average  commuter 
student  next  faU  wUl  be  $1,040. 

Copies  of  the  report,  entitled  "Student  Ex- 
penass  at  Postseeaiulary  Institutions  1974- 
76,"  are  •nUabie  f«r  tajSO  each  firom  Pub- 
lloattooe  OMtar  OAoe,  OtOlege  Batraace  Bx- 
amlnatton  Boant,  Box  B92,  Prlncettm,  NJ. 
08540. 
The  TVpoii  was  prepared  under  the  aus- 


pices of  the  board's  college  scholarship  serv- 
ice. Which  helps  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation analyze  the  financial  needs  of  stu- 
dents applying  for  grants  and  loans. 

Here  is  a  sampling  of  13ie  costs,  subject 
to  change  between  now  and  the  fall,  that 
resident  students  at  Institations  around  the 
country  can  expect  to  pay  (furlng  the  1974-75 
academic  year:  , 


Tuition 

Room 

and 

and 

fees 

board 

Total 

California: 

Claremont $3,044 

$1,456 

$5,100 

University      of     California      at 

Berkeley 

640 

1,830 

3,290 

Rorida:  Miami 

2,640 

1,320 

4,920 

Georgia :  Georgia  Tech 

530 

1,120 

2,350 

Illinois :  Northwestern  

3,180 

1,400 

5.280 

Kansas:  University  of  Kansas.. 

560 

1,290 

2,540 

Maryland:  Johns  Hopkins 

3,100 

1,580 

5,480 

Massachusetts: 

Boston  University 

2,990 

1.557 

5,100 

Brandeis 

3,100 

1,400 

5,100 

Mount  Holyoke --. 

2.950 

1,550 

5,100 

Radclitfe 

3,200 

1,875 

5,750 

Smith 

3,030 

1,550 

5,250 

Wellesley 

3,050 

1,600 

5,250 

Minnesota:  Macalester 

2,550 

1,110 

4.20O 

New  Hampshire:  Dartmouth 

3  570 

1,545 

5,900 

New  Jersey: 

Bloomfield 

2,080 

1,260 

4,000 

Falrleigh  Dickinson 

2,150 

1,300 

4,050 

Stockton  SUte 

666 

1,320 

2,700 

Rutgers 

New  York: 

725 

1,300 

2,700 

Adelphi 

2,650 

1,337 

4,537 

Barnard 

3.100 

1,520 

5,120 

New  Rochelle 

2,300 
3,430 

1,400 
1,700 

4,400 

Columbia 

5,900 

Hamilton 

2,900 

1,330 

4,730 

Hofstra 

2,570 

1,550 

5,270 

Post 

2,460 

1,300 

4,610 

Pace 

2,200 

1,775 

4,395 

Pratt  Insititute 

2.600 
3,390 

1,600 
1,510 

5,500 

Skid  more .-. 

5,550 

S.U.N.Y.  Fredonia 

785 

1,280 

2,825 

Vassar 

3,165 

1.350 

5.065 

Pennsylvania : 

Haverford 

3,045 

1,700 

5.245 

University  of  Pennslyvania 

3,165 

1,535 

5,350 

Tennessee:  Fisk 

1,950 

1,285 

3,835 

Texas:  University  of  Texas 

366 

1,300 

2,400 

Wisconsin:  Marquette. 

2,250 

1.300 

4,200 

SPRING  BRINGS  <300D  NEWS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
at  the  beginning  of  spring  3  years  ago 
that  I  testified  before  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee considering  the  fate  of  some  of 
Washington's  historic  buildings.  The 
weather  outside  the  hearing  room  was 
filled  with  sunshine,  bat  the  future  of 
those  buildings  looked  rather  bleak. 

Since  that  day,  we  have  gone  through 
periods  of  desolation  when  it  appeared 
that  the  bulldozer  would  be  ready  to  be- 
gin its  destructive  work  at  any  moment, 
but  we  have  emerged  into  a  new  spring- 
time when  people  are  more  intent  upon 
rejoicing  in  that  which  is  aroimd  us. 

Not  too  long  ago,  I  read  that  there  was 
a  new  move  afoot  to  preserve  the  Old  Post 
Office  here  in  Washlnfton.  And,  more 
recently,  I  learned  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development  Commission  had 
proposed  the  retention  of  the  Willard 
Hotel  and  the  Washington  Hotel  as  part 
of  a  revitalized  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

We  must  refurbish  much  of  downtown 
Washington,  not  just  ttie  area  seen  by 
tourists;  but,  as  we  refurbish,  not  all  of 
the  past  should  be  wiped  away  by  the 
shovel  and  the  bulldotser.  I  trust  that 
the  approach  taken  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Commission  will  be  approved  by 
Congress  and  emulated  by  other  renewal 
groups  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  on  this  subject  which 
appeared  on  March  23  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  be  printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ^  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A    New    HtTMILTTT    POR    AN    0IJ>    NATIONAL 
AVEMTTE 

(By  WoU  Von  Eck$rdt) 

The  Wlllard  has  been  pardoned — condi- 
tionally. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  President's  Council  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  condemned  the  hand- 
some, historic  hotel  to  death  by  demolition. 
The  sentence  was  pronounced  in  an  expen- 
sively printed  and  beautifully  illustrated 
cloth-bound  book  proposing  the  total  and 
somewhat  totalitarian  redevelopment  of  the 
avenue. 

The  Queen's  messenger  cafne  quietly  last 
week  In  a  50-page,  typewritten  plan  for  the 
avenue  proposed  by  the  new  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development  Corporation.  It  doesn't 
even  have  a  cover  on  it. 

The  corporation  says  saving  the  WUlardis 
its  "first  and  preferred  alternative"  If  the 
money  can  be  found  for  its  rehabilitation. 

The  old  council  of  august  architects  and 
urbanlsts  wanted  to  demolish  the  Wlllard 
and  a  good  many  other  fine  buildings  around 
It  to  create  a  large  "National  Square"  that 
would  have  been  the  crowning  abstraction  of 
a  "grand  avenue"  of  abstract  monumentallty. 
The  scheme  was  conceived,  In  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  a  time  of  national  afiBuence  and 
arrogance. 

The  new  plan  by  the  new  corporation,  di- 
rected by  citizens  and  officials  and  only  one 
architect,  reflects  a  new  huOillity — a  funda- 
mental change  In  the  natlon'fe  approach  to  its 
history  and  its  cities. 

The  corporation  says  that  Its  It  drew  up  its 
plan,  its  staff  consulted  community,  business 
and  professional  groups  in  more  than  a  hun- 
dred meetings.  The  most  thcnightf  ul  of  these 
groups,  perhaps,  was  the  new  planning  divi- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia  government. 
In  a  discussion  paper  put  together  by  John 
Fondersmith,  the  city's  planners  acknowledge 
that  Pennsylvania  Avenue  "ts  the  great  sym- 
bolic street  of  the  nation."  "Ihe  link  between 
the  Capitol  and  the  White  Souse,  however,  is 
only  symbolic.  In  reality,  the  avenue  does  not 
touch  either  center  of  power  directly.  The 
fact  Is  that  you  cannot  even  see  the  White 
House  from  the  avenue.  The  symbolic  impor- 
tance conies  to  the  fore  only  once  every  four 
years,  when  the  Inaugural  parade  is  held. 

The  city's  planners  want  to  give  the  ave- 
nue Importance  on  the  1,459  days  In-between. 
They  want  to  make  it  a  lively  part  of  a  lively 
downtown. 

"We  should  ask  ourselves,"  the  city's  dis- 
cussion paper  says,  "whether  our  children 
and  grandchildren  would  rather  have  a  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  with  eight  more  buildings 
like  the  new  FBI  headquarters  along  its 
north  side,  or  whether  they  would  rather 
have  an  avenue  reflecting  the  development  of 
the  nation.  We  believe  the  ahswer  Is  clear." 

It  became  clear  to  the  corporation's  small 
planning  staff,  headed  by  John  Woodbridge. 
a  newly  elected  fellow  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects. 

Instead  of  cataclysmlcally  seeking  to  rede- 
velop the  avenue,  the  corporation  proposes 
to  develop  the  many  unique  assets  the  ave- 
nue already  has.  It  would  give  Importance, 
not  to  the  abstract  symboUsm,  but  to  the 
real  potential  for  life  on  the  avenue. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  has  Width,  sweep  and 
grandeur.  It  Is  the  most  draonatlc  urban  set- 
ting In  the  nation.  This  atset  is  to  be  en- 
hanced by  vTlde  sidewalks  paved  with  mate- 
rial that  will  be  pleasant  to  walk  on,  more 
shade  trees  and  other  plantl&g  and  amenities 
that  will  Invite  people  to  visit. 

And  to  give  the  visitors  comfort  and  com- 
pany at  all  hours,  tills  asset  Is  further  to  be 
enhanced  by  housing  and  hotels. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  haa  history.  Its  his- 
tory Is  not  Just  contained  In  books,  but  mani- 
fest In  many  of  the  avenues  buildings — the 
WUlard    and    Washington    hotels,    Rhodes 
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Tavern,  the  Evening  Star  Building,  the  Old 
Post  Office,  the  Apex  Building,  the  National 
Bank  of  Washington  branch,  the  Oilman's 
Drugstore  building  which  once  housed  the 
studios  of  Clvtl  War  photographer  Matthew 
Brady,  and  several  others.  The  corporation 
would  save  and  recycle  them  tor  new  uses 
and  enjoyment  along  with  the  many  diverse 
statutes  and  monuments  that  have,  over  the 
years,  mushroomed  along  the  avenue. 

And  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  which  is  now  a 
Berlin  Wall  between  our  seedy  downtown 
business  district  and  tourist  attractions  on 
the  Mall,  could  be  the  place  where  the  two  be- 
come one.  Most  tourists  don't  even  know 
there  is  a  downtown  beyond  the  avenue.  It 
isn't  a  downtown  worth  knowing. 

The  corporations  designers  have  set  out 
to  meet  these  objectives  with  Ingenuity. 
Their  plan   has   three  major   features. 

Between  6th  and  7th  Street,  around  the 
Apex  Building,  originally  built  In  1859  and 
endowed  with  its  picturesque  towers  in  1886, 
they  propose  what  they  call  a  "gaslight  dis- 
trict," a  tightly  clustered  complex  of  old  and 
new  buildings  full  of  shops  and  eateries  of  all 
kinds.  With  or  without  actual  gaslights,  the 
old  buUdlngs,  plazas  and  arcades  should  give 
the  place  atmosphere  and  warmth. 

The  next  two  blocks,  between  7th  and  9th 
Streets,  would  be  the  site  of  a  housing  de- 
velopment designed  by  Hugh  Newell  Jacob- 
sen.  The  corporation's  economic  consultants, 
Gladstone  Associates,  assert  that  there  would 
be  a  strong  market  for  smaU.  middle-income 
hotiseholds. 

Jacobsen  has  come  up  with  a  design  that 
maintains  the  downtown  city  scale  on  the 
exterlMT  of  the  block  but  has  an  intimate 
townhouse  scale  in  the  Interior. 

Seen  from  the  avenue,  the  structure  would 
rise  85  to  90  feet.  It  t:.  to  have  an  arcade 
with  shops  on  the  ground  level.  The  next 
three  stories  would  contain  offices  and  above 
them  would  be  four  stories  of  apartments. 
Within  the  block,  however,  you  stand  in- 
side a  huge  cup.  as  it  were.  The  housing  units 
are  designed  like  townhouses  along  tiers,  or 
risers,  that  serve  as  landscaped  walkways.  The 
"houses"  step  down  to  an  interior  plaza.  The 
structure  is  pierced  by  the  proposed  8th 
Street  pedestrian  mall  leading  from  the 
Archives  to  the  Portrait  GaUery.  Clever. 

This  "hllltown-ln-town"  is  to  contain  1,600 
housing  units,  parking  on  various  levels,  lots 
of  shops,  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  with  Its 
offices,  meeting  rooms  and  apartments  for 
visiting  scholars.  The  corporation  hopes  that 
the  Archives,  which  needs  space  to  expand, 
will  expand  Into  the  basement  of  the  Jacob- 
sen  village  and  thus  defray  some  of  its  cost. 
The  third  prominent  design  feature  is  on 
the  block  between  14th  and  15th  Streets. 
The  Wlllard  and  Washington  hotels  are  to 
be  retained — at  least  under  the  preferred 
alternative — and  between  them  Is  to  be  an 
open  plaza,  backed  by  a  new  office  building 
that  would  front  on  P  Street.  The  office  is  to 
help  defray  the  cost  of  rehabilitating  the 
Wlllard,  which  has  been  closed  since  1968 
and  has  fared  no  better  than  a  man  In  a 
death  cell  awaiting  his  execution. 

Between  10th  and  14th  Streets,  that  is  be- 
tween the  beautiful  Willard  and  the  beastly 
FBI,  commercial  development  Is  to  take  Its 
course. 

In  the  months  to  come,  there  wUl  be  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  about  the  wisdom 
and  cost  of  all  this.  The  corporation's  report 
has  been  sent  to  the  mayor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  who,  undM^  the  legisla- 
tion which  set  up  the  corporation,  now  have 
90  days  to  mull  It  aU  over  before  It  goes 
to  the  Hiu. 

There  will  be  public  hearings  and  outcries 
but  also,  I  should  hope,  public  praise  for  the 
intents  of  this  plan  and  its  basic  features. 
The  corporation  has  probably  made  a  greater 
effort  than  anyone  in  this  town  ever  made 
to  arrive  at  a  community  consensus,  at  a  plan 
that  makes  aenae  not  Just  for  the  federal  in- 
tereste,  but  for  the  dty. 
It  wiu  coat  money  to  bring  people  and  life 


back  to  the  city,  but  once  the  Investment  Is 
made,  the  people  and  life  will  generate  the 
income  to  make  the  Investment  pay. 

In  the  end,  the  problem  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  is  not  a  problem  of  architecture  or 
public  money,  but  of  public  confidence.  If 
the  public  and  the  Investors  can  be  brought 
to  believe  that  something  will  happen  at 
last,  scnnething  wlU  happen  at  last. 

Confidence,  however.  Is  not  very  high  in 
a  city  where  an  agency  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment brings  in  Its  bulldozers  early  on  a  Sun- 
day morning  to  tear  down  cherished  old 
buUdlngs  while  their  fate  is  still  being  pub- 
licly discussed. 


ATTACKS  ON  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  belabor  the  point  that  people  in 
high  public  places  make  mistakes  the 
same  as  other  human  beings. 

We  all  know  this  to  be  true,  and  it  is 
no  defense  except  as  to  the  mitigating  ef- 
fect if  it  was  a  decision  made  and  carried 
out  by  someone  down  the  line  to  whom 
the  top  person  had  delegated  the  respon- 
sibility. And,  of  course,  we  sometimes 
weigh  the  question  as  to  whether  it  was 
"an  honest  mistake." 

We  have  heard  much  discussion  in  the 
press  and  in  the  Congress  in  recent 
monttis,  and  the  impression  has  been 
given  that  all  the  mistakes  reflecting 
poorly  on  the  United  States  and  its  mores 
and  its  governmental  system  have  been 
mistakes  made  by  Richard  M.  Nixon  or 
his  appointees  and  close  associates. 

I  do  not  defend  wrongdoing.  I  think  it 
should  be  exposed  and  prosecuted  when 
law  violations  have  occurred  and  can  be 
proved.  Likewise  I  do  not  defend  sland- 
ering. I  think  it  should  be  exposed  and 
the  record  set  straight.  And  just  plain 
misinforming  of  the  public,  honestly 
done,  should  be  exposed  and  corrected  in 
the  public  record. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake,  honest  or  not, 
that  prompts  me  to  speak  now.  I  think  a 
gross  disservice  has  been  done  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  by  some  of 
the  attacks  that  have  been  made  on  the 
President — attacks  that  can  in  no  way 
be  substantiated  by  facts  and  hardly  even 
can  claim  partial  hearsay  as  a  basis. 

I  refer  again  to  a  matter  I  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  on  March  4,  involving 
certain  charges  tiiat  were  made  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Honorable  Thomas  P. 
CNkhj,,  of  Massachusetts,  the  majority 
leader  of  the  House. 

Speaking  at  a  seminar  at  the  Kennedy 
Institute  of  Politics  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Representative  O'Nkiu,  stated  that  he 
has  seen  the  evidence  tliat  the  grand  jury 
has  taken  in  the  Watergate  case,  and 
that  it  is  so  "damaging"  that  Special 
Prosecutor  Jaworskl  could  have  indicted 
the  President. 

Representative  O'Neill  further  de- 
clared : 

Rather  than  see  the  evidence  made  public, 
I  think  the  President  will  resign. 

Those  stat^nents  were  carried  nation- 
wide by  the  Associated  Press  after  they 
were  broadcast  on  radio  station  WHRB 
in  Cambridge. 

They  constitute  not  only  very  serious 
unfounded  charges  but  a  breach  of  the 
confidentiality  of  grand  Jury  prooeedlngB, 
a  matter  of  liighest  concern  to  the  judi- 


cial officers  in  charge  of  the  courts  of  the 
land.  They  warrant  thorough  investiga- 
tion to  determine  the  source  of  the 
breach  of  confidence  which  in  itself  is 
the  basis  for  a  contempt  proceeding  if 
facts  supporting  such  a  charge  against 
one  or  more  individuals  can  be  developed. 

I  told  the  Senate  about  this  problem  on 
March  4  and  placed  in  the  Record  of  that 
date  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  Rabbi 
Baruch  Korff,  general  chairman  of  the 
National  Citizens'  Committee  for  Fair- 
ness to  the  Presidency,  had  sent  to  At- 
torney General  William  B.  Saxbe  re- 
questing an  investigation  to  try  to  estab- 
lish the  facts. 

Rabbi  Korff  phrased  the  problem 
thusly: 

The  two  direct  quotations  attributed  to 
Majority  Leader  ONeUl  at  the  very  least, 
strongly  Imply  that  he  has  either  had  access 
to  and  read  minutes  of  the  grand  Juries  sit- 
ting on  Watergate  matters  or  he  has  dis- 
cussed in  detail  evidence  presented  to  these 
grand  Juries  with  Mr.  Jaworskl  or  Informed 
members  of  the  Jaworskl  staff. 

He  stated  further: 

If  Indeed  Majority  Leader  CNelll  made 
such  statements,  protection  of  the  Presi- 
dency, the  Integrity  of  the  separation  of  Con- 
gessional  (OT*eill),  and  Judicial  (Orand 
Juries) ,  and  Executive  (the  President  and  the 
Special  Prosecutor)  powers  has  been  seriously 
violated  by  making  available  either  directly 
or  Indirectly  to  RepresentaUve  O'Neill  the 
evidenced  presented  to  the  grand  Juries. 
Either  Mr.  Jaworskl  or  the  members  of  his 
staff  and  Representative  O'Neill  should  be 
brought  before  the  courts  at  least  to  be 
reprimanded  and  perhaps  to  be  more  severely 
punished  for  what  would  be  such  a  serious 
violation  of  the  laws  and  rules  of  court  if 
these  facts  are  correct. 

I  believe  Rabbi  Korff  has  a  good  point. 
I  was,  therefore,  disappointed  when  he 
informed  me  yesterday  that  the  Attorney 
General  had  turned  down  his  re<juest.  He 
made  available  to  me  a  copy  of  the  reply 
that  was  sent  to  him  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  a  letter  dated  March  19 
signed  by  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
in  charge  of  the  Criminal  Division  Mr 
Henry  E.  Petersen. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  letter  received  by  Rabbi  Korff 
from  Mr.  Petersen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Depaktment  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  19.  1974. 
Rabbi  Babuch  KoaPF. 

General  Chairman,  National  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee for  Fairness   to  the  Presidency, 
Providence,  RJ. 
Deab  Rabbi  Koarr:  The  Attorney  General 
has  referred  to  me  your  letter  of  February  28, 
1974,  regarding  remarks  attributed  to  Rep- 
resentative Thomas  P.  O'NeUl  by  WHRB  radio 
and  the  Boston  Globe  at  a  seminar  at  the 
Kennedy   Institute   of   Politics,   Cambridge, 
Massachusetts  on  February  25,  1974. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, which  is  currently  conducting  an  in- 
quiry to  determine  whether  Impeachment 
proceedings  should  be  Instituted  against 
President  Nixon.  Congressman  O'Neill  is 
privy  to  aU  of  the  evidence  which  the  Com- 
mittee has  obtained  to  date.  Accordingly,  I 
believe  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  re- 
marks attributed  to  him  regarding  the  dam- 
aging nature  of  the  evidence  against  the 
President  were  based  on  his  knowledge  of 
evidence  in  the  Committee's  possession, 
rather  than  access  to  grand  Jury  minutes  or 
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dlscuasionj  of  grand  Jury  evidence  with  Spe- 
cial rroaecut<»  Leon  Jaworaki  or  members  of 
bis  staff. 

Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  investigation  of  this 
nuktter  Is  warranted. 
Sincerely, 

HuniT  E.  PrmsEN, 
AatUtont  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Now.  Mr.  President,  you 
will  recall  I  began  by  mentioning  how 
people  in  high  public  places  sometimes 
make  mistakes.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Petersen 
will  agree  with  me  oo  that.  He  has  been 
prominen::  in  pointing  out  the  mistakes 
made  by  others  during  his  brilliant  ca- 
reer at  the  Justice  Department.  I  specific- 
ally recall  he  has  been  quoted  extensively 
in  the  public  media  as  having  recom- 
mended early  to  President  Nixon  that  he 
dismiss  certain  of  the  President's  top 
staff  members  for  alleged  mistakes  they 
had  made. 

Against  that  backdrop,  Mr.  President,  I 
challenge  Mr.  Petersen  to  explain  the 
statement  that — 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, which  la  currently  conducting  an  In- 
quiry to  determine  whether  lmpe«M;hment 
proceedings  should  be  Instituted  against 
President  Nlzon.  Congressman  O'Neill  Is  privy 
to  all  of  the  evidence  which  the  Committee 
has  obtained  to  date. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Congressman 
O'Neill  is  not  a  member  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  He  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  any  committee  or  body  that  is 
privy  to  the  information  gathered  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  or  any  other  com- 
mittee or  any  grand  jury  as  to  any  possi- 
ble criminal  sustions  by  the  President. 
Neither  he  nor  lAi.  Petersen  has  any 
basis  in  fact  for  claiming  that  he.  Con- 
gressman CNkill,  is  in  some  kind  of  spe- 
cial position  which  entitled  him  to  view 
any  evidence  in  the  case  and  proclaim 
It  "damaging"  enough  to  force  the  Pres- 
ident to  resign  or  be  impeached. 

I  further  challenge  Mr.  Petersen's  fol- 
lowup  assertion  that — 

Accordingly,  I  believe  It  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  the  remarks  attributed  to  him  re- 
garding the  rtamaglng  natiuv  of  the  evidence 
against  the  President  were  based  on  his 
knowledge  of  evidence  In  the  Committee's 
possession,  rather  than  access  to  grand  Jury 
minutes  or  discussions  of  grand  Jury  evidence 
with  Special  Proeecutor  tieon  Jaworskl  or 
members  of  his  staff. 

Congressman  O'Neill  made  his  re- 
marks on  February  25. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  did  not' really  complete 
its  staff  organization  for  purposes  of  con- 
ducting its  impeachment  inquiry  imtil 
the  first  week  in  February.  The  first  staff 
report  was  not  presented  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  until  February  21.  As  of  Feb- 
ruary 25.  the  Judiciary  Committee  had 
not  received  any  tapes  of  Presidential 
conversations  nor  had  it  received  any  in- 
formation from  the  Special  Prosecutor 
or  the  grand  Jury.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  tapes  from  the  White  House  did  not 
begin  reaching  the  committee  until  after 
March  6  and  the  secret  report  of  the 
grand  Jury  was  not  delivered  to  the  com- 
mittee by  court  order  untU  Blarch  26. 

How  did  Congressman  O'Neill  see  evi- 
dence that  was  "very  damaging"  upon 
which  he  based  a  statement  that  Special 
Prosecutor  Jaworskl  could  have  Indicted 


the  President,  all  by  or  before  February 
25? 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  there  is  only 
one  way  Congressman  O'Neill  could 
have  made  such  a  claim  and  meant  it, 
and  that  is  by  having  access  to  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Special  Prosecutor's  ofQce  or 
conversations  with  members  of  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor's  staff  in  which  confiden- 
tial information  was  conveyed  to  him 
orally.  His  exact  statement  was  that 
"From  what  I  have  seen"  the  evidence 
was  damaging  to  the  point  that  the 
Prosecutor  could  have  indicted  the 
President.  i 

By  February  25?         I 

Impossible,  except  by  leaks  of  highly 
confidential  information. 

I  am  sincerely  disappointed  and  indeed 
astounded  that  Mr.  Petersen  concluded 
his  letter  to  Rabbi  Korfil  by  saying: 

Under  these  clrcumstaiKes,  therefore,  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  investigation  of  this 
matter  is  warranted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  apparent 
breach  of  executive  or  judicial  confidence 
cries  out  for  investigation. 

I  am  today  contacting  the  court  and 
turning  over  the  information  I  have 
compiled,  together  with  a  request  that 
the  court  conduct  an  investigation  into 
the  leaks  of  confidential  information  to 
Congressman  O'Neill  in  this  specific  in- 
stance involving  public  statements  he 
made  at  the  Kennedy  Institute  of  Poll- 
tics  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  February  25. 
I  hope  the  court  will  see  it  in  a  different 
and  more  serious  and  more  accurate  light 
than  did  Mr.  Petersen  speaking  for  At- 
torney General  Saxbe. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  common  complaints  leveled 
against  lavnnakers  and  politicians  is 
that  they  do  not  pay  enough  attention  to 
the  human  side  of  political  issues.  Some- 
times it  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  get 
caught  up  in  a  seemingly  all-inclusive 
net  of  statistics,  technicalities,  facts,  and 
figures  that  tend  to  upstage  the  actual 
issues  at  stake. 

The  United  States  did  not  come  out 
of  World  War  n  without  having  learned 
something  about  man's  capacity  to  oc- 
casionally commit  infamous  crimes  such 
as  genocide.  Now  in  that  struggle  our 
forces  were  able  to  defeat  our  opponents; 
but  today,  when  military  strengrth  is 
measured  in  how  many  times  it  can  de- 
stroy the  Earth,  we  must  find  other  ways 
to  check  this  human  capacity  for  inhu- 
manity. This  is  why  I  feel  it  is  impor- 
tant to  view  the  issues  with  which  we 
deal  from  the  human  standpoint. 

The  International  Convention  on  Gen- 
ocide is  just  such  an  Issue.  It  was  de- 
signed with  human  rights  and  human 
concerns  in  mind.  It  was  drafted  over  a 
quarter  century  ago.  And  it  still  awaits 
action  in  this  Chamber,  In  an  age  where 
we  must  find  alternative  methods  of  pro- 
tecting human  rights  to  avoid  reliance 
on  our  military  might,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  build  up  a  system  of  interna- 
tional law  to  protect  rights  of  all.  The 
Genocide  Convention  is  a  vital  step  in 
establishing  this  type  of  law.  It  has  been 
ratified  by  76  other  nations  already.  We 
are  one  of  only  two  charter  members  of 


the  United  Nations  who  have  not  yet 
ratified  the  treaty. 

The  only  action  necessary  in  this 
country  is  the  advice  and  consent  of  this 
body.  No  action  is  needed  in  the  House. 
The  President  has  already  endorsed  it. 
Mr.  President,  we  must  act  with  all  pos- 
sible speed  to  ratify  this  treaty  in  the 
interests  of  human  rights  and  safety. 


DISCLOSURE  OF  INCOME,  INCOME 
TAXES  PAID,  FINANCIAL  HOLD- 
INGS, AND  OUTSIDE  SOURCES  OF 
INCOME  j 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.' President,  as  a 
U.S.  Senator,  I  believe  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  to  make  a  disclosure  periodically 
of  my  income,  Federal  inoome  taxes  paid, 
financial  holdings,  and  outside  sources 
of  income. 

Therefore,  today,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
voluntarily  disclosing  my  1973  income. 
Federal  income  taxes  paid  in  1973,  finan- 
cial holdings  and  outside  sources  of  in- 
come. My  honoraria  are  publicly  dis- 
closed in  accordance  with  Senate  rules. 

For  the  calendar  year  1973,  my  wife 
and  I  had  an  adjusted  gross  income  of 
$63,814.22— line  15  of  our  Federal  re- 
turn— and  we  paid  $15,767.65  in  Federal 
income  taxes.  In  addition,  we  have  paid 
the  Pennsylvania  State  income  tax  since 
its  inception,  and  I  have  also  paid 
the  Worcester  Township,  Montgomery 
Coimty,  Pa.,  wage  tax  since  its  inception. 

The  only  stocks  which  my  wife  and 
I  own  are  Harleysville  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.,  and  National  Gyp- 
sum Co.  My  wife  and  I  Deceive  dividend 
income  from  these  stocks. 

We  hold  no  real  estate  other  than  that 
at  Worcester,  Pa.,  and  McLean,  Va.  Our 
other  holdings  are  life  insurance  policies 
for  the  protection  of  oUr  family,  two 
automobiles  and  household  furnishings. 

I  hold  no  business  directorship,  busi- 
ness position  or  partnership,  and  receive 
no  director's  fees,  consi^tant's  fees,  or 
salary  aside  from  my  U.S.  Senate  salary. 
When  I  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in 
1960,  I  resigned  all  such  business  posi- 
tions. 


SOLAR  ENERGY 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  solar  en- 
ergy has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  us- 
able source  of  energy,  both  here  in  the 
United  States  and  in  other  coimtries.  In 
this  country,  solar  houses  have  been  with 
us  for  many  years — one  of  them  right 
here  in  the  Washington  area.  In  an  ar- 
ticle which  was  printed  ia  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  Mr.  Wilson  Clark  ana- 
lyzed the  economic  feastbility  of  solar 
home  heating  and  cooling  by  examining 
a  Connecticut  house  buift  to  utilize  the 
Sun  as  an  energy  source,  The  economic 
potential  of  the  house  appears  to  be 
good: 

The  solar  energy  system  lii  the  three-bed- 
room, $60,000  house  wUl  probably  supply 
about  half  the  heat  for  the  house,  thereby 
cutting  annual  fuel  costs  In  half — from  $600 
to  $300  (based  on  current  fuel  costs).  The 
solar  heating  system  Is  costing  an  estimated 
$3,500  more  than  a  oonvtntlonal  heatllig 
system,  and  represents  about  6%  of  the  over- 
all cost  of  the  house.  Mr.  Barber  estimates 
that  with  Increasing  fuel  costs  the  system 
will  pay  for  itself  in  about  seven  years. 
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The  article  also  describes  the  various 
research  programs  begim  in  Delaware. 
Washington,  D.C.,  California,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  informative  and 
interesting  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Solas  Energt 
On  the  Connecticut  coast  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  workmen  are  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  a  new  house  of  contemporary 
design  sandwiched  between  other  resort  cot- 
tages. Prom  the  street,  the  house  looks  no 
different  from  Its  neighbors.  Viewing  It  from 
the  south,  along  the  shore,  however,  one 
observes  three  long  slanted  rows  of  glass- 
covered  panels  mounted  on  the  roof.  The 
panels  contain  blackened  copper  plates  which 
absorb  sunlight  and  transfer  heat  to  black- 
ened copper  pipes  carrying  water  for  use  In 
the  home's  space-heatlng  and  water-heating 
systems. 

The  house  Is  the  first  solar -heated  home  In 
the  state  of  Connecticut.  Many  persons  In 
science  and  government  believe  that  houses 
like  this  one,  utilizing  the  sun  as  an  energy 
source,  offer  one  exciting  solution  to  the 
energy  crisis,  both  today  and  In  years  to  come. 
The  heating  and  cooling  of  new  houses  and 
buildings  with  solar  energy  could  save  the 
nation  $180-mUllon  In  fuel  costs  In  10  years, 
according  to  the  recent  report  of  a  panel  of 
scientists  organized  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  Furthermore, 
solar-energy  technology  is  not  complicated, 
and  could  be  used  in  most  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Connecticut  house  was  designed  by 
two  Tale  faculty  members,  architect  Donald 
I.  Watson  and  engineer  Everett  M.  Barber 
Jr.,  who  teaich  courses  on  energy  conservation 
in  buildings,  and  the  use  of  solar  energy. 
Mr.  Barber  has  devoted  most  of  the  past  five 
years  to  research  and  exi>erimentatlon  on 
wajrs  to  use  solar  energy  economically  in 
homes. 

Last  winter,  Mr.  Barber  established  a  small 
company,  Sunworks,  Inc.,  of  Guilford,  Conn., 
to  market  solar-energy  collectors.  The  first 
client  was  the  owner  of  the  Connecticut 
house  (who  prefers  not  to  be  Identified) ,  who 
was  attracted  by  the  possibility  of  saving 
both  energy  and  money  by  using  the  sun's 
radiation.  The  solar-energy  system  In  the 
three-bedroom,  $60,000  house  will  probably 
supply  about  half  the  heat  for  the  bouse, 
thereby  cutting  annual  fuel  oil  costs  In 
half — from  $600  to  $300  (based  on  ciurent 
fuel  costs) .  The  solar  heating  system  Is  cost- 
ing an  estimated  $3,500  more  than  a  con- 
ventional heating  system,  and  represents 
about  6  per  cent  of  the  over-all  cost  of  the 
house.  Mr.  Barber  calculates  with  Increasing 
fuel  costs  the  system  will  pay  for  Itself  In 
about  seven  years. 

There  are  no  moving  parts  In  the  solar 
heating  system  In  the  Connecticut  home.  On 
the  roof  of  the  house  are  36  collector  "mod- 
ules"— each  about  2  feet  wide — arranged  In 
three  rows  of  panels  about  6  feet  high.  The 
collectors  are  simple  in  design:  a  single 
sheet  of  glass  stretches  over  a  copper  plate 
coated  with  a  "selective  surface"  black  finish 
to  maximize  the  absorption  of  sunlight  and 
minimize  reradlation  of  heat  from  the  black 
surface.  To  trap  as  much  heat  as  possible, 
even  the  back  of  the  collector  Is  lined  with 
3  Inches  of  Flberglas  Insulation.  Tempera- 
tures as  high  as  350  degrees  Fahrenheit  are 
expected  to  be  reached  In  the  solar  collector 
on  clestf  days. 

A  solution  of  ethylene  glycol  (antifreeze, 
to  prevent  freezing  during  the  winter)  and 
water  is  circulated  through  blackened  copper 
pipes  built  Into  the  collector  surface  and 
down  Into  the  basement  of  the  house  to 


heat  an  enormous  2,000-gaUon  water  tank. 
The  tank  is  designed  to  store  heat  from  the 
collectors  at  night,  and  for  as  long  as  four 
to  five  days  of  cloudy  weather.  Mr.  Barber 
calculates  that  the  average  temperature  of 
water  In  the  storage  tank  wlU  be  between 
120  and  140  degrees  Fahrenheit  In  the  win- 
ter. A  hot-water  coll  moves  the  heat  to  a  coll 
in  a  hot-air  duct  that  blows  heat  Into  the 
house  as  In  a  conventional  hot-air  heating 
system.  AuxUlary  heating  for  the  house  Is 
provided  by  an  oversized  oil-fired  water 
heater,  which  Is  connected  to  the  house  air- 
duty  system. 

Mr.  Barber  estimates  that,  Ideally,  the  solar 
collecting  panels  should  equal  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  heated  space  inside  the  house. 
Unfortunately,  local  zoning  requirements 
on  height  limited  the  area  of  the  panels  on 
the  Connecticut  house  to  only  20  per  cent 
of  the  home's  1.900-square-feet  living  area. 
Nonethless,  the  solar  collectors  will  still  pro- 
vide half  the  house  heating  requirements. 
Next  summer,  the  architects  will  test  an 
air-conditioner  designed  to  use  solar  heat 
as  its  primary  energy  source.  The  solar  air- 
conditioning  principle  is  the  same  as  that 
employed  in  air-condltloners  prowered  by 
natural  gas,  where  heat,  Instead  of  the  more 
common  electricity-driven  compressor,  is 
used  to  power  the  cooling  process. 

Although  the  Idea  of  using  solar  energy  is 
thought  to  be  a  relatively  new  concept,  the 
principle  of  solar  heating  is  an  old  tenet  of 
architectural  science.  The  Greek  historian 
Xenophon  noted  about  400  B.C.  that  "we 
should  build  the  south  side  of  (houses]  loft- 
ier, to  get  the  winter  sun  and  the  north  side 
lower  to  keep  out  the  cold  winds."  The  Ro- 
man architectural  historian  Vitruvlus  de- 
voted much  of  his  "Ten  Books  on  Architec- 
ture" to  suggestions  on  building  design  for 
various  climates  and  locales. 

Though  these  principles  were  obvious  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  lesson  of  cli- 
mate design  and  the  architectural  use  of 
solar  energy  has  largely  been  lost  In  modern 
American  architecture.  Modern  climate  de- 
sign depends  of  mechanical  control — ^the  use 
of  heating  and  air-conditioning,  which  In 
turn  are  dependent  on  limited  supplies  of 
foesU  fuels — rather  than  the  utilization  of 
sunlight  and  wind.  In  the  nlneteen-fortles, 
national  attention  was  directed  to  several 
solar  houses  which  were  built  with  exten- 
sive south-facing  waUs  of  glass.  These  fa- 
cades were  xisually  built  with  wide  eaves,  or 
overhangs,  to  encourage  the  penetration  of 
sunlight  Into  the  house  in  winter,  when  the 
sun  Is  low  in  the  sky.  while  shading  the  win- 
dows In  summer  when  the  sun  Is  more  di- 
rectly overhead.  An  essenUal  design  feature 
of  the  houses  was  the  use  of  double-walled 
Insulating  glass. 

A  major  research  program  was  conducted 
between  1939  and  1958  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  (M.I.T.)  to  develop 
solar  energy  collectors  for  the  home.  Test 
houses  were  built,  the  last  one  in  1958  at 
Lexington,  Mass.  The  two-story  house  was 
equipped  with  640  square  feet  of  metal  and 
glass  solar  collector  panels  on  a  south-slop- 
ing roof.  The  system,  which  employed  forced- 
air  heating  derived  from  the  warmth  stored 
in  a  1,500-gallon  water  tank,  supplied  about 
half  the  heating  demand. 

More  than  two  dozen  houses  have  been 
constructed  using  this  basic  type  of  heating 
system.  One  leading  solar  engineer.  Dr. 
George  L6f  of  Denver,  Colo.,  has  built  two 
houses  using  solar  heating,  and  is  now  con- 
structing a  third  under  a  grant  from  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  Another  plon«er, 
former  Army  patent  attorney  Harry  Thom- 
ason  of  Washington,  D.C.,  has  constructed 
three  solar  bouses  In  the  Washington  area. 
Mr.  Thomason  reported  that  during  the  first 
year  of  operation,  the  heating  system  In  his 
first  solar  house  provided  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  the  heating  needs  of  the  home,  re- 
quiring the  expenditure  of  only  $4.65  for  oU 
for  a  supplementary  heater.  The  following 


winter.  1960-61,  proved  to  be  the  coldest 
in  Washington  in  43  years,  yet  the  family 
spent  only  $6.30  for  supplementary  oil.  Jdr. 
Thomason,  now  living  In  a  spacious  house 
eqxilpped  with  a  rooftop  collector,  reports 
continued  satisfaction  with  solar  heating 
technology.  (Plans  for  the  Thomason  home 
solar-energy  system  are  available  from  the 
Edmund  Scientific  Co.  of  Barrington.  N.J.) 

An  unusual  experimental  solar  house  has 
been  built  at  the  University  of  Delaware's 
Institute  of  Energy  Conversion.  The  house 
utilizes  solar-electric  cells,  slmUar  to  those 
used  on  satellites  lor  space  power  systems,  to 
provide  electricity  by  converting  the  suns 
energy  to  electric  current.  The  solar  cells 
are  far  too  expensive  for  commercial  use.  al- 
though researchers  hope  that  production 
costs  can  be  brought  down. 

Solar  heated  houses  need  not  be  expensive, 
however.  In  cooperation  with  architects  and 
engineers  at  California  State  Polytechnic, 
solar  scientist  Harold  Hay  recently  built  a 
"Sky-therm"  house  at  Atas:idero,  Calif.  The 
roof  of  the  house  is  covered  with  clear  plas- 
tic bags  filled  with  water,  similar  In  design 
to  water  beds.  In  winter,  they  gather  and 
store  heat  for  the  home.  An  Insulated  panel 
covers  the  "water  beds"  at  night  preventing 
heat  from  escaping.  During  the  sununer,  the 
process  is  reversed:  The  "water  beds"  are 
covered  during  the  daytime,  and  the  Insul- 
ating panels  are  removed  at  night  to  allow 
the  bags  filled  with  water,  similar  the  house 
during  the  day.  Near  Albuquerque,  N.M . 
Steve  Baer  of  the  Zomeworks  Corporation 
has  built  several  houses  using  solar  heating 
and  cooling  techniques  similar  in  principle 
to  the  "Skytherm"  system.  Mr.  Baer's  bouses 
incorporate  such  low-cost  features  as  the  use 
of  ordinary  55-gallon  drums  for  heat  storage, 
and  the  use  of  skylights  with  insulating  pan- 
els for  additional  heat. 

At  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, architect  engineer  Sean  Wellesley- 
MiUer  and  physicist  Day  Chahroudl  are  test- 
ing news  methods  of  fabricating  solar  col- 
lectors from  inexpensive  plastic  materials. 
Mr.  Chahroudl  has  designed  an  Inexpensive 
solar-heated  structure  that  he  calls  a  "bio- 
sphere," which  would  contain  a  greenhouse 
for  growing  vegetables  and  plants.  The  bio- 
sphere would  be  constructed  with  a  south- 
facing  wall  of  a  transparent  plastic  mem- 
brane that  turns  opaque  in  certain  tempera- 
ture ranges,  in  winter,  the  plastic  surface 
would  remain  transparent  only  when  the 
sun  was  shining,  and  would  turn  opaque  at 
other  times  to  reduce  the  loss  of  heat:  the 
process  would  be  reversed  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

Professor  Wellesley-Mlller  emphasizes  that 
the  idea  of  incorporating  a  greenhouse  with 
solar  heating  is  nothing  new.  The  native 
Briton  says  that  "in  the  past,  houses  of  the 
(English)  middle  class  always  had  conserva- 
tories— greenhouses  off  the  side  of  the  house. ' 
The  two  scientists  contend  that  more  than 
80  percent  of  a  typical  home's  beating  needs 
could  be  supplied  by  using  the  plastic  col- 
lectors, and  that  an  800 -square -foot  green- 
house could  provide  almost  all  of  a  family's 
fruit  and  vegetable  needs  in  the  North- 
eastern United  States.  They  believe  that  a 
combination  solar  beating/greenhouse  sys- 
tem can  be  mass-produced  for  about  $5,000. 
and  that  It  would  pay  for  Itself  In  about 
three  years  in  reduced  food  and  heating  costs. 

A  study  completed  last  year  by  Dr.  George 
Lof  and  Ohio  State  University  economist 
Richard  Tybout  concluded  that  the  use  of 
solar  energy  for  heating  houses  would  lie 
cheaper  than  heating  with  electricity  in  such 
geographically  various  cities  as  Albuquerque. 
NAI.:  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Santa  Maria.  Calif ; 
Charleston,  B.C.;  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  Boston. 
Mass.  The  lyjf -Tybout  study  emphasized  that 
"life-cycle"  costo  of  house  heating  would  be 
cheaper  with  the  use  of  solar  equipment: 
that  Is,  the  over -all  energy  coste,  amortized 
over  the  lifetime  of  the  house  would  be  less. 
Were  the  study  updated  today,  the  use  of 
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aoUur  Miernr  would  appttf  to  be  even  mora 
economic,  glTen  tbe  tncre— ad  electrletty 
coete  In  tbe  n*tton  and  eacal*tlng  oil  piicee. 

Slgnlflcant  Inctttutlon*!  otetades  pravent 
the  widespread  uae  ctf  aoiai  energy  for  home 
heating  beeauae  moet  of  today's  homes  are 
buUt  with  low  inltlal  ooets,  not  with  "life 
cycle"  costs  In  mind.  This  means  that  energy- 
conserving  equ^iment  and  materials  are 
often  beyond  tbe  reach  of  homebtiyers. 

Architect  Donald  Watson,  codeslgner  of 
the  Oonnaetlcut  eolar  home.  Is  convinced 
that  more  people  would  build  such  houMs 
today  If  lower  mortgage  rates  were  made 
available  for  energy-conserving  features. 
"Banks  dont  figure  life-cycle  coets  in  today's 
house  loans,"  be  says,  adding  that  the  addi- 
tional Initial  easts  ot  a  aolar-heatlng  system 
would  raise  tbe  tax  assessment  of  a  home. 

Addressing  this  very  problem,  the  state  of 
Indiana  recently  acted  to  permit  all  resi- 
dents to  deduct  the  added  value  of  solar 
beating  and  cooling  systems  from  the  asses- 
sed value  of  their  real  estate.  In  addition. 
Congrewman  Charles  Vanlk,  Democrat  of 
Ohio,  Introduced  legislation  In  the  Congress 
to  grant  a  tax  credit  to  homeowners  of  up 
to  ai.SOO  tar  the  Installation  of  solar  heating 
equipment  and  other  energy-conserving  fea- 
tures such  as  insolation  and  storm  windows. 

Both  Congress  and  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion appear  to  have  a  long-range  commit- 
ment to  solar-energy  development.  The  Solar 
Heating  and  Ootdlng  Demonstration  Act  of 
1974,  sponsored  by  Congressman  Mike  Mc- 
Cormack,  Democrat  of  Washington,  passed 
the  House  of  Bepresentatlves  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  3S3-a  In  Pebruary.  The  leg- 
islation. If  passed  by  tbe  Senate,  would  fund 
a  ISO-million  solar-enargy  project  under  tbe 
au^>lcea  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  While  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration does  not  support  Mr.  McCor- 
mack's  propoeal.  It  has  requested  tlT-mUlion 
In  fiscal  year  1975  for  the  development  of 
solar  beating  and  cooUng  equipment. 

According  to  Charles  Hauer  of  the  National 
Sdenoe  Foundation's  Public  Technol<^y 
Projects  oOloe,  about  tO-mllUon  will  be  spent 
by  tbe  Federal  Oovemment  this  year  to  de- 
velop solar  beating  and  cooling  systems  for 
buildings.  Several  schools  have  recently  been 
equipped  with  solar  coUectors  for  heating 
under  contracts  to  large  Industrlee  by  the 
Nja.P.  To  date,  however,  these  Federal  ef- 
forts to  encourage  solar-energy  utilisation 
have  concentrated  on  large-scale,  long-range 
wrhemee  to  Implement  solar  energy  on  a  na- 
tional scale.  Mr.  Hauer  says  that  Uttle  In- 
formation U  avallabte  from  tbe  Vtsr.  for  an 
Individual  who  wishes  to  use  solar  energy  for 
his  own  home.  "We're  trying  to  develop  an 
Industry,"  he  says.  "The  'do-lt-yoiirself'  ap- 
proach will  not  affect  tbe  mass  market." 

In  fact,  many  corporations  have  bectMne 
Interested  In  tbe  poisntlal  market  for  resi- 
dential soiar  devices.  Umt  year,  the  Boston 
conaolting  firm.  Artbur  D.  Uttle,  Inc..  initi- 
ated an  industry-qmnaored  project  to  ascer- 
tain potential  future  markets  for  solar  hous- 
ing and  building  equipment.  Arthur  D.  LltUe 
spokesmen  say  that  tbe  market  for  stdai^ 
energy  equipment  will  reach  $1 -billion  in 
national  sales  In  10  years.  "If  solar  energy 
provided  1  per  cent  o<  the  nation's  energy 
needs  by  1B88,  tbls  would  canaerve  approxi- 
mately 100  million  barreU  of  oU  per  year," 
the  constiltlng  firm  predicts. 

The  uae  of  solar  energy  for  household 
heating  Is  not  a  new  teobnology.  and  stems 
more  from  the  tradition  of  ardiltectuie  than 
tha  history  at  englnerlng.  Solar  engineer  Dr. 
Jerome  Welngart.  formerly  of  the  Caltfomla 
Institute  oC  Taebnoiosy.  points  out.  "It's  tbe 
most  trivial  kind  ot  tectaJKdogy  Imaginable." 
In  fact,  tbe  use  ot  solar  coUectors  and  beat- 
stonce  ^fstems  is  mora  of  a  plimiblng  prob- 
lem than  an  engineering  problem. 

Tbe  naOon  need  not  waU  years  for  a  scien- 
tlflo  validation  at  aoUr  energy  for  heating. 
What  le  needed  la  ranognltinn  1^  arcbttocU 
and  balldaie  tbat  bofOiinc  design  can  Incor- 
porate solar-energy  technology  as  an  Integral 


part  of  the  house.  Economic  incentives,  such 
as  Oovemment  subsidies,  tax  credits  or  pro- 
gressive low-interest  loans  by  the  nation's 
banks  and  lending  institutions,  should  Im- 
mediately be  devel(q>ed  to  encourage  the 
widespread  use  of  this  old  and  promising 
technology.  At  present,  aside  from  the  Indi- 
ana property-tax  breakthrough,  there  are  no 
real  economic  incentives  for  the  use  of  solar 
energy  by  homeowners,  or  by  those  who  wish 
to  develop  and  market  equipment  for  the  use 
of  solar  energy. 

Efforts  to  remedy  this  situation  will  help 
to  fill  a  major  national  need.  Dr.  Peter  Olaser 
of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  believes  that  wide- 
spread use  of  solar  energy  will  reduce  the  de- 
mand for  oil  in  the  United  States  within  15 
years  "equal  to  the  total  of  all  the  oU  that 
will  ever  flow  through  the  Alaska  pipeline." 
The  way  to  attain  that  goal  Is  to  overcome 
the  current  obstacles  to  the  widespread  use 
of  the  sun's  energy.  1 

INCREASED  DUES  FOR  THE  ICRC 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  by  the  recent  Senate  ac- 
tion authorizing  an  Increase  in  the  U.S. 
annual  contribution  to  tius  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  from  its 
present  level  of  $50,000  to  $500,000  per 
annum.  This  authorization,  contained  in 
section  8  of  HH.  12466,  incorporated  the 
original  proposal  for  this  increase  that 
I  made  in  S.  2258. 

As  I  have  stated  on  previous  occasions, 
this  increase  in  our  ICHC  contribution 
is  long  overdue.  The  current  level  of 
$50,000  was  authorized  bor  the  Congress 
on  October  1,  1965,  and  has  stayed  at 
that  level  ever  since.  ThJa  level  is  far  too 
low  in  view  of  the  ICRC  major  responsi- 
bilities in  the  areas  of  prisoners  of  war 
and  protection  of  war  victims. 

In  Vietnam,  for  example,  ICRC  dele- 
gates and  doctors  visited  over  37,000 
Communist  prisoners  of  war.  During  a  7- 
year  period,  more  than  10  ICRC  repre- 
sentatives carried  out  siore  than  450 
separate  inspections  of  prisoner  of  war 
facilities  in  South  Vietnam. 

All  of  us  know  that  North  Vietnam 
stubbornly  refused  to  allow  the  ICRC 
to  visit  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  imder  their 
control.  Quietly  and  resourcefully  the 
ICRC  tried  through  the  years  to  gain 
access  to  our  men  held  by  Hanoi.  Even 
though  they  were  denied  access,  I  believe 
that  the  moral  pressure  ssonbollzed  by 
the  ICRC's  presence  in  Indochina  was 
a  factor  of  which  the  North  Vietnamese 
were  aware  and  to  which  they  reqwnded. 

Today,  the  ICRC  is  continuing  its 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Americans  missing 
and  still  unaccounted  for  in  Indochina. 
Representatives  of  the  JCRC's  Central 
Tracing  Agency  are  at  work  In  the  area 
In  support  of  our  efforts  to  obtain  infor- 
mation about  our  mlsslr^g  men. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  ICRC  played 
a  vital  role  In  the  repatriation  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  between  Israel  and 
Egypt.  ICRC  delegates  have  now  visited 
the  remaining  POW's  in  Syria,  and  stand 
prepared  to  assist  in  the  return  of  these 
men  as  well. 

Throughout  the  world — wherever 
there  Is  need  for  an  impartial,  human- 
itarian organization  to  come  to  the  aid 
to  the  victims  of  armed  ccaiflict,  the 
ICRC  is  there.  They  hare  played  a  key 
role  in  the  movement  of  refugees  and 
prlsmers  between  India,  Pakistan,  and 
Bangladesh.    Delegates    are    presently 
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visiting  political  detainees  in  Chile, 
where  their  efforts  have  helped  amelio- 
rate the  conditions  of  detoition. 

In  the  executive  branch  comment  on 
my  original  bill,  the  State  Department 
expressed  full  endorsement  of  this  pro- 
posed increase.  The  Department  wrote: 

It  Is  our  Judgment  that  it  would  be  en- 
tirely appropriate,  and  commensurate  with 
our  continuing  Interest  in  supporting  the 
work  of  the  I.C.R.C,  for  the  United  States 
to  contribute  $500,000  annuaUy  to  that 
organization. 

Speaking  for  the  executive  branch,  the 
State  Department  reafiOrmed  that  posi- 
tion in  its  letter  supporting  this  provision 
when  it  was  enacted  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  provision  will  take  effect  with  re- 
spect to  our  contribution  to  the  ICRC 
commencing  in  the  current  year,  and  it 
is  my  hope  that  an  appropriation  for 
the  full  increased  amoimt  will  be  pro- 
vided. This  is  what  the  bill  would  author- 
ize, and  that  is  what  should  be  done. 


FUTURE  HOMKMAK3BRS  OF 
AMERICA  WEBK 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  week 
of  March  31-AprU  6  was  designated  a.3 
"Future  Homemakers  ol  America-Home 
Economics  and  Related  Occupations 
Week."  I  should  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  su0port  for  the 
FHA-HERO  chapters  located  through- 
out the  country. 

Future  Homemakers  of  America  has 
a  national  membership  of  600,000  yoimg 
men  and  women.  There  lire  currently 
some  12,000  chapters  located  throughout 
this  country.  Any  student  who  has  taken 
a  course  in  home  economics  or  its  related 
fields  is  eligible  for  membership  in  one 
of  the  chapters.  | 

FHA  chapters  place  major  emphasis 
on  consumer  education,  hcnnemaklng, 
and  family  life  education  along  with  ex- 
ploring career  opportunities.  HERO 
chapters  place  emphasis  on  Job  prepara- 
tion with  recognition  that  workers  also 
fill  multiple  roles  as  homemakers  and 
consumer  leaders. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  impressed 
me  most  about  the  FHA  organization  is 
fie  emphasis  it  places  on  developing  the 
leadership  skills  of  young  Americans. 
We  have  a  very  good  example  of  this  in 
my  State.  Currently  servliig  as  the  na- 
tional vice  president  of  the  Central  Di- 
vision of  the  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  is  a  very  lovely  yotmg  lady  from 
Murray,  Nebr.:  Miss  Lorl  Schlich- 
temeier. 

Miss  Schlichtemeier  has  assumed  her 
duties  In  this  post  witti  vigor  and  dedi- 
cation. She  makes  a  point  to  keep  me 
advised  of  FHA  actlvliies  both  in 
Nebraska  and  nationwide.  E9ie  is  a  credit 
to  our  State  and  represents  us  well  ct 
the  national  level. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  the  home 
and  family  are  the  most  important  insrti- 
tutions  of  American  society.  Both  men 
and  women  must  ccmtrlbute  to  the 
strength  of  these  institutiocis.  The  theme 
of  FHA-HERO  Week  is  simple.  Men  and 
women  must  work  together  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  consumer  education, 
homemaking,  family  life,  and  job  prep- 
aration. 
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SEX  DISCRIMINATION 
IN  EDUCATION 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent months  the  Congress  has  become 
increasingly  aware  of  the  problem  of 
widespread  sex  discrimination  in  edu- 
cation. 

Across  the  coimtry,  women's  groups 
and  education  organizations  have  been 
demonstrating  that  sex  discrimination  is 
found  in  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  our  educational  institutions  and 
in  the  curriculum.  Two  recent  newspaper 
articles  demonstrate  that  encouraging 
action  is  being  taken  on  the  local  and 
State  levels  to  eliminate  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  education. 

On  April  2,  the  Minneapolis  Tribime 
published  an  article  entitled  "End  of 
School  Sex  Stereotyping  Urged."  The 
story  explains  that  the  Minnesota  State 
Department  of  Education  is  insisting 
that  local  school  districts  comply  with 
guidelines  making  home  economics  and 
industrial  arts  courses  equally  available 
to  boys  and  girls. 

On  April  5,  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished an  article  entitled  "Fairfax  Panel 
Finds  School  Sex  Bias."  This  story  re- 
ports on  the  findings  of  the  Fairfax,  Va., 
county  government  commission  on 
women.  This  group  contends  that  the 
county  school  administration  "acts  with 
overt  and  tacit  sex  discrimination  in 
areas  involving  equal  pay,  sick  leave  and 
job  advancemoit  opportimities." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fadifax  Panel  Finds  School  Sex  Bias 

(By  Donald  Nunes) 
The  Fairfax  County  government  commis- 
sion on  women  has  reported  that  the  county 
school  administration  acts  with  overt  and 
tacit  sex  discrimination  in  areas  involving 
equal  pay,  sick  leave,  and  job  advancement 
opportunities. 

The  report  also  says  that  school  adminis- 
tration hiring  practices  are  "In  effect"  dis- 
criminatory and  that  girls  Interested  In  team 
sports  such  as  basketbaU  and  track  feel  that 
a  "systematic  pattern  of  discrimination" 
militates  against  their  use  of  school  sports 
faculties. 

The  commission's  report,  to  be  presented  to 
the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  Monday 
and  the  school  board  on  April  18,  concludes 
that  most  sex  discrimination  within  the 
school  system  Is  the  result  of  tradition  and 
habit  rather  than  active  policy.  But  it  also 
notes  that  In  many  cases  there  is  an  ap- 
parent lack  of  commitment  to  the  eradica- 
tion of  sex  discrimination. 

The  report,  a  copy  of  which  was  obtained 
by  the  Washington  Post  from  sources  out- 
side the  commission,  charges  that  a  ma- 
jority of  textbooks  used  In  the  county 
schools  are  "overwhelmingly  sexist,"  depict- 
ing females  in  iUustratlons  as  ironing,  cook- 
ing, and  doll-playing,  for  example. 
Other  commission  findings  Include: 
Frequently,  girls  wishing  to  take  indus- 
trial arts  courses  which  have  limited  space 
must  wait  until  all  the  boys  who  want  to 
take  the  course  are  assigned. 

Despite  the  fact  that  nearly  73  per  cent 
of  all  teachers  In  the  county  system  are 
women,  they  earn  an  average  of  $1,474.64  less 
than  their  male  counterparts. 

For  every  $1  spent  on  girls'  athletics  pro- 
grams, the  county  spends  $9  on  boys  sports. 
There  is  only  one  woman  principal  m  the 
county's  36  Intermediate  and  blgb  Bcbools. 


Sick  leave  for  childbirth,  which  is  re- 
stricted to  five  days,  is  "unrealistic  and 
harsh." 

In  order  to  correct  what  it  called  sex  bias 
within  the  school  system,  the  report  recom- 
mends among  other  things  that  the  school 
board  hire  a  human  relations  specialist  to 
coordinate  antldlscrlmmatory  programs.  In 
addition,  the  report  urges  the  Bofird  of 
Supervisors  to  begin  a  close  monitoring  of 
the  school  system  equal  opportunity  pro- 
grams. 

As  of  yesterday,  few  senior  county  officials 
had  read  the  135-page  report,  which  was  dis- 
tributed quietly  earlier  this  week.  Most  of 
them  had  no  comment. 

"I  don't  hear  any  real  surprises  there." 
said  school  board  Chairwoman  Mary  Anne 
Lecos,  who  said  she  had  not  read  the  report. 
"'The  superintendent  (John  Davis)  has  al- 
ready moved  in  several  areas  to  correct  sex 
discrimination  problems  where  he  can."  she 
said. 

She  mentioned  as  examples  training  pro- 
grams for  guidance  counselors  encouraging 
them  to  examme  wider  fields  of  job  oppor- 
tunity for  girls,  and  a  revamping  of  the  girls' 
athletics  programs.  But  she  admitted  that, 
in  many  areas  "we're  nowhere  near  equal 
with  the  boys." 

"I  hope  the  school  board  and  the  admin- 
istration will  take  this  not  as  criticism  for 
criticism's  sake,"  said  Glenda  B.  Surovell,  the 
conmfilsslon's  study  coordinator,  yesterday. 
■"We  meant  it  Just  as  a  description  of  some 
problems  ...  do  help." 

Chairwoman  Lecos  said  that  following  the 
April  18  presentation,  the  school  board  will 
ask  the  administration  to  return  with  recom- 
mendations on  what  should  be  done  to  Im- 
plement the  rejKjrt  by  mid-  or  late-May. 

End  or  School  Sex  Stereotyping  Vsvr 
{ By  Sam  Newlund) 

The  State  Department  of  Education  is 
pressuring  Minnesota  school  principals  to 
end  sex  stereotyping  by  making  home  eco- 
nomics and  industrial  arts  avaUable  equally 
to  boys  and  girls. 

A  department  administrator  made  a  "good 
ballpark  guess"  Monday  that  nine  out  of  10 
of  the  state's  Junior  high  schools  still  dis- 
courage or  forbid  boys  from  taking  home 
economics  and  girls  from  taking  industrial 
arts. 

Such  schools  are  in  violation  of  a  depart- 
mental position  paper  adopted  in  September 
1972,  and  other  directives.  This  January 
the  State  Board  of  Education  voted  to  revise 
old  regulations  linking  girls  to  homemaking 
courses  and  boys  to  shop  classes  and  ordered 
that  a  "strong  letter"  be  sent  to  the  schools 
with  Instruments  to  eliminate  such  groupings 
by  gender. 

The  board,  composed  of  seven  men  and  two 
women,  called  for  the  letter  after  some  mem- 
bers expressed  dismay  that  the  no-blas  direc- 
tive was  being  widely  Ignored. 

The  letter,  signed  by  Education  Commis- 
sioner Howard  B.  Casmey  and  sent 
last  week  to  superintendents  and  principals 
reminded  the  administrators  of  the  1972 
policy  and  gently  urged  compliance. 

Kven  when  homemaklng-industrial  arts 
"crossovers"  by  sex  are  allowed,  Casmey's 
letter  indicated,  the  courses  generally  "have 
been  planned  to  be  of  IntM^st  to  only  one 
sex." 

To  carry  out  the  no-bias  policy,  Casmey 
said,  "It  is  necessary  not  only  to  encourage 
students  of  both  sexes  to  enroll  in  non-tra- 
ditional courses,  but  to  examine  the  content 
of  these  courses  to  ensure  that  they  meet  the 
needs  of  both  sexes." 

Although  the  department  has  no  figures  on 
how  many  schools  allow  home  economics- 
industrial  arts  crossovers,  Audrey  Orote,  a 
department  vocational  supervisor,  estimated 
that  only  about  10  percent  do. 

Most  Minneapolis  Junior  high  schools,  Ms. 
Grote  said,  are  among  thoee  not  in  com- 


pliance. Bui  she  said  that  Minneapolis 
schools  are  cooperating  fully  to  correct  the 
situation  and  that  "Minneapolis  teachers 
really  are  trying  to  move  with  the  challenge." 

The  former  regulation  language,  which  the 
board  ordered  changed  at  the  January  meet- 
ing, had  included  statements  such  as: 

"All  girls  shall  be  required  to  take  one 
full  school  year  of  home  economics  instruc- 
tion in  the  7th.  8th  or  9th  grade  .  .  ."  "In- 
dustrial arts  shall  be  required  for  all  7th 
and  8th  grade  boys  .  .  ." 

That  language,  said  Joleen  Durken.  de- 
partment secondary  vocational  coordinator, 
"was  good  for  the  old  days,  but  those  days 
have    long   since    passed." 


KING  COAL  AND  ITS  IMPLICATIONS 
FOR  THE  MIDWEST 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  en- 
ergy shortage  has  increased  the  interest 
of  both  American  and  foreign  industry 
in  the  millions  of  tons  of  strippable  coal 
lying  close  to  the  surface  of  seversd 
northern  plains  States. 

Industrial  activity — notably  by  the 
power  industry — is  accelerating  rapidly 
in  the  States  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Emd 
North  Dakota.  This  activity  brings  with 
it  many  complex  problems  for  State  and 
local  governments.  It  probably  will  mean 
sharply  increased  population,  new  towns, 
greatly  expanded  requirements  for  State 
and  local  government  services,  water 
problems,  as  well  as  other  socioecraiomic 
problems.  As  this  development  grows  dur- 
ing this  decade  and  into  the  next,  it  may 
mean  wrenching  changes  in  customary 
lifestyles,  not  only  in  the  States  I  have 
mentioned  but  in  many  surrounding 
States  as  well. 

The  prospect  of  planning  to  meet  and 
cope  with  these  changes  places  a  consid- 
erable planning  burden  on  these  States 
which  are  experiencing  the  relatively  new 
phenomenon  of  large  concentrations  of 
industrial  interest.  This  burden  stretches 
the  States'  already  limited  resources  to 
the  breaking  point. 

Fortunately,  much  of  the  burden  of 
this  planning  and  much  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  subsequent  action  is  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Old  West  Regional  Com- 
mission, authorized  imder  title  V  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965. 

Last  year  the  Congress  gave  this  Com- 
mission which  comprises  a  Federal-State 
partnership  involving  the  States  of  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Wyoming  specific  responsi- 
bility for  development  of  a  program  to 
help  States  and  localities  absorb  the  im- 
pact of  industrial  development  and  to  as- 
sume that  the  development  brings  a 
broad  and  lasting  prosperity  to  the  re- 
gion rather  than  a  sudden  coal  boom 
followed  by  a  collapse  when  the  coal 
runs  out. 

Although  the  Old  West  Regional 
Commission  is  relatively  new,  it  is  mov- 
ing aggressively  forward  to  fulfill  its 
congressional  mandate.  Because  it  is  oc- 
cupying an  increasingly  important  role 
in  the  entire  economic  development  prog- 
ress of  its  constituent  States,  the  Com- 
mission is  beginning  to  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  important  business  and  indus- 
trial elements  in  the  region. 

Last  week  the  Professional  Engineers 
of  Nebraska,  an  association  representa- 
tive of  the  best  of  Nebraska's  engineer- 
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Inff  talent.  Invited  Warren  C.  Wood,  Jr., 
the  Old  West  Commission's  able  Federal 
Cochalrman,  to  discuss  the  Commission's 
role  In  the  resource  development  program 
and  Its  other  responsibilities. 

In  the  thought  that  Mr.  Wood's  talk 
will  be  helpful  to  this  body  in  achieving 
a  better  understanding  of  the  problems 
which  coal  development  are  bringing  to 
the  Old  West  region,  and  likewise  a 
clearer  knowledge  of  the  Cmnmlsslon's 
Important  role  in  future  economic  plan- 
ning in  the  region.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Wood's  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  related  story  that  appeared  in  the 
Omaha  World  Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Ricou,  as  follows : 

AmwTMi  VT  Widuoor  C.  Wood,  Pkdkkai.  Co- 
CHATUCAN ,  Old  Wkst  Bboiomal  CoMiuasxoN. 

TO    THK    PXOrXSSIOHAL    ENCIMKZBS    OF    Ne- 


It  Is  good  to  be  back  In  Nebraska,  the  land 
of  the  quick  "flU-er-up."  The  gas  lines  have 
iHrgdy  dla^jpeared  In  Washington  now,  but 
tot  wveral  wveks  the  transportation  problem 
tbfBT*  ifBS  T«ally  tough.  The  only  way  to  get 
gaa  was  to  look  lor  a  line  of  occupied  cars. 
You  didn't  car*  where  it  was  headed;  you 
simply  hoped  they  were  stlU  pumping  when 
you  got  there. 

While  there  are  differing  theories  behind 
the  cause  and  scope  of  the  current  energy 
shortage,  it  Is  unanlaoosly  agreed  the  boy- 
oott  perfMimed  a  valnaltte  and  orenlua  na- 
ttanal  aamoau  It  brought  home  to  us  daarly 
•nd  dramatlflally  that  our  days  of  oU  abun- 
dance may  be  gone  forever,  and  at  best  im- 
comfortably  short-lived. 

Almost  overnight.  It  seems,  we  have  dis- 
covered that  our  horn  of  plenty  was  Just  an 
ordinary  barrel — ^wlth  a  bottom  which  we  are 
dangerously  near  to  scraping,  not  only  in  the 
matter  of  energy  but  other  resources  as  well. 

No  longer  can  we  squander  these  resources. 
We  must  begin  to  think  conservation  and 
recycling.  We  must  reconcile  ourselves  to  the 
prospect  that  from  time  to  time  we  wlU  face 
shortages  of  natural  resources  and  conse- 
quently many  consumer  Items. 

The  theme  of  your  meeting  therefore  Is 
moat  appropriate— engineering  In  an  age  of 
shortage. 

If  we  had  read  the  signs  and  heeded  them. 
we  would  not  have  been  suiprlaed  at  this 
disturbing  phenomanon.  Any  nation  with 
six  paroent  of  ttie  world's  population  con- 
suming S3  peroent  of  the  world's  energy  sup- 
ply—and tnenaUng  Ks  requirement  by  six 
peroent  a  year^-wat  heading  straight  for 
trouble.  We're  In  the  same  boat  as  the  feUow 
who  deslgnad  hla  own  epitaph  to  read:  "I 
expected  this,  but  not  quite  so  soon." 

We  are  reqx»dlng  to  our  i>roblems  with 
typical  Ameiloan  ingenuity,  however.  We  are 
pKuteetlng  a  variety  of  recycling  processes; 
we  are  making  Inroads  Into  both  dlqxisal  and 
energy  problems  by  ecmverting  trash  and  gar- 
bage to  energy:  and  we  are  launching  bil- 
lion-dollar programs  to  unlock  the  world's 
great  untapped  energy  sourceo— nuclear, 
solar  and  geothermal. 

Meantime  we  ai*  piping  oU  in  from 
Alaska;  we  are  bringing  it  up  from  the  ocean 
bottoms.  Wa  aia  making  the  search  for  new 
sources  eoooomloaUy  mora  attractive. 

But  with  all  these  msasuras  designed  to 
Improve  our  oU  self-«u1clenoy,  we  still  must 
fsM  the  ftet  that  the  world's  supply  ot  oU 
win  aoon  ba  gone.  And  unta  our  technology 


makes  it  feasible  to  tap  nuclear,  solar  and 
geothermal  sources,  we  must  turn  back  the 
clock  to  a  bygone  era  and  depend  upon  coal. 
It  is — ^in  the  words  of  Secretary  of  Interior 
Rogers  Morton — "our  ace  In  the  hole." 

Coal  is  not  only  the  most  versatile  of  all 
fuels.  It  Lb  o\ir  most  abundant  fuel.  The 
United  States  has  some  three  trillion  tons 
of  coal,  more  than  enough  to  serve  all  our 
energy  needs  for  generations.  And  as  most 
of  you  know,  the  greatest  supply  of  that 
coal  lies  right  In  your  backyard — In  eastern 
Montana  and  Wyoming  and  southwestern 
North  Dakota. 

The  sudden  necessity  to  develop  the  vast 
coal  resources  of  the  northern  plains  has 
profound  implications  for  residents  of  the 
three  states  In  question,  and  also  for  neigh- 
boring states  such  as  Nebnaska  and  South 
Dakota.  The  entire  area  is  facing  in  the  next 
decade  a  variety  of  soclo-ecotiomlc  changes — 
some  pleasant  and  some  perhaps  not  so 
pleasant — as  energy-hungry  Industries  move 
in  upon  this  coal-rich  area. 

Since  my  organization,  the  Old  West  Re- 
gional CMnmission,  is  intimately  involved  in 
this  coal  development  program,  let  me  tell 
you  at  this  point  a  little  about  the  Com- 
mission, its  history  and  its  objectives. 

The  concept  of  a  regional  econcanlc  de- 
velopment commission  is  a  relatively  new 
one  and  our  Commission  is  one  of  the  new- 
est. It  Is  understandable  that  many  in  the 
audience  will  not  have  a  clear  picture  of 
why  we  are  here  and  what  we  do. 

The  Old  West  Regional  Commission  is  a 
Federal-State  organization  funded  by  the 
Congress  to  help  improve  the  economy  and 
welfare  of  citizens  of  the  five  Old  West  states. 
As  the  Federal  government  goes,  we  are 
pikers.  We  do  not  have  much  money  to  spend. 
We  use  our  limited  resources  to  help  the 
states  in  our  region  make  mere  effective  mbk 
of  existing  Federal  programs;  we  serve  as  a 
catalyst  to  encourage  and  support  state  and 
local  programs,  and  we  serve  a  coordinating 
function  in  sponsoring  region-wide  programs 
beyond  the  scope  and  means  of  the  individ- 
ual states. 

The  Commission — one  of  Seven  In  the  na- 
tion— was  authorized  by  ttie  Secretary  of 
C<xmnerce  about  19  montbs  ago  on  the 
strength  of  a  1065  Public  Works  Act  which 
permitted  (organization  of  such  commissions 
whenever  economic  condittons  in  a  given 
region  fell  substantially  bek)w  the  national 
average.  The  program  was  patterned  after 
the  Appalachia  program  begun  in  the  early 
eo's. 

A  number  of  disturbing  conditions  in  the 
Old  West  region  led  the  governors  of  the 
five  states  to  request  est^llshment  of  a 
commission.  Chief  among  these  conditions 
was  the  out-migration  of  the  labor  force — 
caused  primarily  by  sweeping  technological 
changes  In  the  agriculture  Industry;  also  a 
dispartiy  In  per  capita  income  compared  with 
the  national  average,  and  rising  unemploy- 
ment. 

As  Federal  Cochalrman,  with  a  small  staff 
In  Waahington,  I  represent  the  Federal  in- 
terest In  the  program.  State  membership  is 
composed  of  the  governors  at  the  five  states. 
They  have  a  staff  and  an  executive  director 
In  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota.  A  sub-regional 
office  In  Billings,  Montana,  has  both  Federal 
and  state  staff  representation. 

Our  funds,  appropriated  annually  by  the 
Congress,  are  expended  upon  a  vote  of  Fed- 
eral and  state  members.  They  are  used  for 
a  five-phase  program  of  regional  economic 
development  aimed  at  the  following  objec- 
tives: 

First,  additional  development  and  exploi- 
tation of  natural  resources  such  as  agrlcul- 
tuiml  and  fonstry  products.  Wa  seek  this  ob- 
jecttva  by  hrtplng  to  expand  processing  facil- 


ities within  the  reglMi,  by  helping  to  resolve 
water  rights  problems,  and  by  expanding 
marketing  opportunities.  This  latter  aspect 
of  our  program  will  become  especially  im- 
portant in  view  of  Interest  in  pur  coal,  cattle 
and  forestry  products.  The  Japanese  for  in- 
stance are  seeking  greatly  expanded  trade  in 
these  items. 

Secondly,  we  seek  to  help  the  states  make 
improvements  in  the  area  Of  human  re- 
sources, which  in  government  parlance  means 
improved  educational  opportunities,  better 
housing,  better  health  care.  We  view  the 
health  care  problem  as  one  of  the  most  crit- 
ical in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  adequate  med- 
ical care  and  faculties  in  rural  areas  within 
the  region. 

Third,  we  want  to  improve  capital  re- 
sources, by  providing  regional  economic  data 
to  financial  institutions,  by  assisting  In  prod- 
uct development,  by  attracting  new  indus- 
tries to  the  area,  by  expanding  international 
trade,  by  accelerating  the  growth  of  our 
tourism   industry,  and  similar  measures. 

Fourth,  we  want  to  improtce  tranq>orta- 
tlon  in  the  region  by  seeking  better  faculties 
and  service  among  all  forms  of  transporta- 
tion. The  area  has  long  suffM«d  from  what 
many  feel  are  discriminatory  freight  rates. 
In  an  effort  to  alleviate  this  paoblem,  we  rep- 
resent regional  Interests  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  deliberations  on 
freight  rates.  We  are  funding  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  entire  motor  freight  rate  struc- 
ture. In  air  transportation,  wliere  our  growth 
has  been  lagging,  we  have  undetaken  an  ex- 
citing step  In  consideration  of  a  regional  air- 
port. The  airport,  envisioned  as  a  large  inter- 
national faculty  with  direct,  worldwide  con- 
nections, would  be  tied  to  aQ  parts  of  the 
region  by  feeder  lines.  A  feaslbUity  study  is 
underway  now.  If  the  results,  are  favorable, 
we  will  proceed  In  a  few  months  to  study 
possible  sites  for  the  airport. 

Now  I  am  back  where  I  8t««-ted.  The  fifth 
phase  of  our  program  is  development  of  the 
region's  energy  resources.  Coagress  gave  us 
$2  million  this  year  to  help  the  states  and 
localities  in  the  region  soften  the  potential 
impact  of  coal  development.  We  anticipate 
additional  funds  next  year  to  carry  on  the 
work. 

The  Commission  was  organized  about  the 
time  widespread  industry  and  governmental 
interest  began  to  focus  on  northern  great 
plains  coal.  The  arrival  of  our  energy  prob- 
lems moved  the  timetable  up  sharply. 

Now,  with  eastern  Industry  looking  avidly 
toward  western  coal;  with  more  than  a 
dozen  federal  agencies  pursuing  various  fed- 
eral interests — ^this  is  particularly  important 
since  much  of  the  coal  lies  under  federal 
property — and  with  state  governments  and 
legislatures  besieged  by  Intricate  proposals 
smd  complex  decisions,  our  role  in  the  energy 
drama  becomes  more  confused  by  the  day. 

At  first  glance,  the  states  shoiUd  welcome 
the  additional  Income  which  eoal  wUl  mean. 
Unfortunately  It  Is  not  that  simple.  How 
will  the  coal  be  processed  and  transported? 
What  of  the  environmental  Impact?  What 
will  happen  to  agriculture  and  grazing?  How 
wUl  the  land  be  reclaimed?  What  will  happen 
to  our  cities  and  towns  as  thousands  of 
wcH'kers  suddenly  move  In?  Who  will  finance 
streets,  schools,  sewers — whole  new  towns? 
Where  will  the  water  come  from?  Coal  con- 
version processes  consume  tremendous 
amounts  of  water;  what  wUl  this  mean  to 
agriculture  and  the  cattle   industry? 

Having  aU  this  coal  sudden^  become  eco- 
nomically attractive  is  like  discovering  the 
girl  next  door  has  turned  sixteen.  While  you 
have  always  been  able  to  rertst  her  charms, 
the  eager  Intentions  of  all  those  new  suitors 
force  you  to  take  another  look. 

The  central  difficulty  in  studying  potential 
coal  development  Is  that  there  Sre  a  bewUder- 
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ing  number  of  valid  perspectives  which  de- 
mand attention.  The  paramount  problems 
may  range  from  the  influx  of  an  entirely 
alien  class  of  people  into  a  close-knit  small 
town,  to  a  broad  consideration  of  whether 
the  region  may  become  another  Appalachia 
for  the  sake  of  national  energy  considera- 
tions. Behind  every  decision  is  the  nagging 
question  of  whether  the  area  Is  heading  into 
a  gold-rush  cycle  which  builds  into  a  big 
boom — and  then  in  a  few  decades,  a  bust, 
leaving  unemployment,  expanding  welfare 
rolls  and  a  land  populated  primarily  by  ghost 
towns. 

Since  there  are  practically  as  many  deci- 
sion-makers involved  as  there  are  perspec- 
tives, the  Old  West  Commission  views  its  role 
as  providing  guidance  whereby  decision- 
makers can  make  Judgments  serving  the  best 
long-range  interests  of  their  constituencies. 

Let  me  cite  a  handful  of  typical  problems 
which  are  arising  like  thistle  in  this  garden 
of  proposed  prosperity. 

The  Michigan  Wisconsin  Pipeline  Com- 
pany has  sited  four  gaslflcatlon  complexes  in 
southwestern  North  Dakota,  which  has  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  coal.  The  state  has 
approved  a  water  allocation  for  only  one 
complex,  however.  This  complex,  to  be  con- 
structed near  Beulah — a  town  of  1300 
people — will  create  more  than  1,000  new  Jobs 
and  probably  will  mean  an  additional  1,000 
Jobs  in  supporting  or  service  capacities.  You 
can  readUy  visualize  the  impact  on  this  one 
smaU  town — consider  the  effect  if  this  one 
company  is  permitted  to  biiild  22  gasification 
plants  in  North  Dakota,  which  is  what  it 
would  like  to  do. 

Reclamation  Is  a  paramount  problem,  and 
the  companies  seeking  state  permission  to 
move  in  promise  to  return  the  stripped  coal 
land  to  whatever  condition  the  state  re- 
quests. Since  this  business  Is  new  to  North 
Dakota,  however,  the  state  does  not  yet 
know  exactly  how  It  wants  the  land  re- 
claimed; thus  Governor  Link  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  establishing  a  task  force  which  will 
establish  reclamation  criteria  to  apply  In  fu- 
ture cases. 

Air  pollution  will  be  an  inevitable  byprod- 
uct of  coal  development.  South  Dakota  offi- 
cials recently  expressed  concern  that  a  pro- 
posed facility  In  eastern  Wyoming  could  pol- 
lute the  air  so  severely  that  vegetatitm  will 
be  severely  damaged  in  western  South 
Dakota. 

AvailabiUty  of  water  is  the  biggest  prob- 
lem. Montana  has  Just  enacted  a  law  placing 
a  moratorium  on  industrial  water  appropria- 
tions from  the  Yellowstone  River  Basin, 
which  runs  like  veins  through  Montana  coal 
fields.  Demands  for  industrial  water  already 
have  exceeded  one-third  the  noean  annual 
flow  of  the  river. 

These  are  the  questions  and  decislcms 
which  state  and  local  governments  are  being 
required  to  face  as  they  deal  with  conflict- 
ing hc^>es  and  dreams  of  their  constituents. 
The  answers  unfortunately  are  more  complex 
than  that  given  by  one  smaU  town  old-timer 
who  was  asked  his  view  of  impending  coal 
development:  "Well,"  he  said,  "at  least  I 
hope  the  town  gets  a  good  restaurant  out 
of  It." 

Old  West's  role  in  aU  these  developments 
is  expressed  In  a  six -point  program: 

First,  with  industry  endeavoring  to  move 
in  at  an  Increasing  pace,  we  are  attempting 
to  esUbllsh  criteria  by  which  states  can  as- 
sess proposed  development  projects  and 
weigh  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  In 
practical  long-range  terms. 

Second,  we  are  attempting  to  develop  fur- 
ther criteria  by  which  state*  and  communi- 
ties can  determine  which  type  of  generating, 
processing  or  eKtraetlon  tschnotaglea  wouU 
bring  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  are*  In 


terms  of  support  faculties,  water  use,  ambi- 
ent air  impact  and  similar  matters. 

Third,  we  are  attempting  to  put  the  legal 
and  regtUatory  framework  into  a  digestible 
form  so  that  the  public  or  decision-makers 
can  more  wisely  assess  the  alternatives.  For 
instance,  the  gold  rush  of  the  ISSO's  proved 
to  be  the  formative  period  for  much  of  our 
present  water  and  mineral  law— lUtewise  with 
the  oU  boom  of  the  ISSO's;  dry  farming  and 
land  reclamation  around  1900  and  reclama- 
tion of  abandoned  lands  in  the  30's.  Ques- 
tions of  taxation,  economic  protection,  pop- 
ulation, corporate  law.  shipping  and  routing, 
are  compacte  and  financial  incentives  now 
must  be  considered  in  an  entirely  new  light. 
Fourth,  we  are  endeavm-lng  to  help  the 
states  determine  water  requirements  of  the 
varloxis  processes  and  projects.  Both  demand 
and  supply  sides  of  the  water  equation  have 
been  studied  to  geographically  piecemeal 
fashion,  but  the  demands  for  water  under 
the  new  conditions  will  reqviire  cloeer  anal- 
j-sls  of  water  requirements  for  various  ex- 
traction or  processing  alternatives.  More  im- 
portantly, they  wUl  require  analysis  of  the 
trade-offs  with  regard  to  agricultural  uses, 
other  forms  of  industrialization,  and  popu- 
lation growth. 

Fifth,  we  will  be  evaluating  the  capabil- 
ities of  the  region's  educational  systems  to 
determine  that  they  are  capable  of  supply- 
ing sklUed  manpower  necessary  to  staff  the 
industries  moving  in. 

PinaUy,  we  have  added  to  our  program  a 
contingency  phase  in  which  we  will  under- 
take related  or  complementary  efforts  dic- 
tated by  findings  In  the  other  phases  of  the 
work. 

If  the  foregoing  sounds  like  an  extremely 
complicated  program.  It  was  meant  to  soxmd 
that  way.  But  It  Is  generally  viewed  as  one 
of  the  most  important  programs  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Old  West  sUtes  because  it  may 
have  such  an  extensive  effect  on  their  future. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  guard  agtiinst 
becoming  oversensitive  about  energy  develop- 
ment. The  prospect  of  such  development 
must  not  be  allowed  to  distort  our  priorities 
and  perceptions,  for  lurking  beneath  all  of 
this  planning  is  the  outside  posslbUity  that 
coiU  development  wiU  be  short-lived  and 
smaller  than  anticipated.  At  least  one  fore- 
cast for  our  national  energy  needs  suggests 
oU  prices  are  presently  artiflclally  high  and 
that  within  a  few  years,  oil  will  again  be 
come  the  predominant  energy  source  for  sev- 
eral more  decades. 

At  this  point,  you  could  not  be  blamed  for 
wondering  whether  aU  of  this  activity— espe- 
cially with  regard  to  coal  development— is 
really  of  importance  to  Nebraska.  Again  we 
would  have  to  say  we  don"t  know  for  sure  how 
Important  it  will  be  to  Nebraska,  for  we  are 
dealing  with  many  imponderables. 

■niere  Is  a  school  of  thought  that  coal  de- 
velopment will  bring  industry  flocking  to 
nearby  states  to  facilitate  quick  and  easy 
transportation  of  the  fuel.  There  are  equaUy 
convincing  arguments  that  nearby  states 
such  as  Nebraska  will  be  bypassed  Indtis- 
trially. 

There  are  some  areas  In  which  Nebraskans 
wUI  be  vitally  interested  In  widespread  coal 
development,  however.  As  you  have  noted  In 
my  earlier  comments,  the  effects  of  heavy  In- 
dustrialization WiU  be  felt  In  downstream 
states  with  regard  to  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  water.  Since  Nebraska's  water  sup- 
ply comes  directly  from  the  affected  area, 
this  will  be  a  prime  concern  for  the  state. 
Air  quality  Is  an  equally  Important  consider- 
ation. It  Is  entirely  conceivable  that  con- 
cerns such  as  these  in  nearby  states  wlU  have 
an  inqxNrtant  effect  on  developmental  ded- 
BtoQs  which  are  made  In  the  coel-rich  states 
themselves. 

Iltus  the  Conunisslon  and  its  five  states 


face  many  uncertainties  in  the  years  ahead. 
We  must  do  our  best  to  be  prepared  to  cope 
with  a  variety  of  contingencies  which  aiir 
energy  situation  may  bring  down  upon  us. 
The  difficult  task  Is  not  to  plan  to  meet  the 
Impact  oi  coal  development.  Rest  assured 
more  planning  will  be  devoted  to  that  than 
any  of  us  can  Imagine  before  this  is  over. 

Our  underlying  Job  rather  Is  to  help  create 
an  awareness  of  the  conunon  attributes,  in- 
terests and  problems  which  our  states  share, 
and  to  determine  how  the  region  can  best 
resolve  them  and  capitalize  upon  them  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  We  must  do  this  without 
falling  prey  to  an  overcentrallzed  approach 
which  WlU  serve  ultimately  to  dilute  the  ele- 
ment of  uniqueness  which  the  states  prize 
so  dearly. 

By  building  a  mutual  trust,  awareness  and 
cooperati  i^e  effort  among  the  states — no  mat- 
ter how  thf  coal  boom  develops — we  will  still 
have  forged  a  set  of  tools  which  wUl  help 
achieve  a  better  economy  in  the  region. 


OppoRTCNrrr.  Uncertaintt  Abe  Faced 
(By  Darwin  Olofson) 

There  are  experts  in  Washington  and  In  the 
northern  Great  Plains  states  who  feel  that 
Murry  was  not  overstating  his  case. 

And  what  applied  to  North  Dakota  also 
could  apply  to  other  areas  in  the  five-state 
region  that  Includes  Nebraska,  in  their  view, 
with  the  unhooking  of  the  wealth  and  energy 
in  the  vast  coal  deposits  in  Wyoming,  Mon- 
tana and  North  Dakota. 

The  fuel  crunch  and  the  national  drive  for 
self-sufficiency  in  energy  have  given  coal  a 
royal  new  title — King  Coal. 

For  coal-rich  regions,  they  also  have 
created  economic  opportunities  and  not  a  few 
uncertainties. 

Interior  Secretary  Rogers  Morton  said  in 
West  Virginia  Friday  that  U.S.  coal  produc- 
tion might  more  than  triple  by  1985,  rising 
from  600  mUlion  tons  a  year  to  as  much  as 
two  billion  tons. 

TENTDLD    rNCREASE 

A  more  than  tenfold  Increase  In  the 
northern  Great  Plains  is  likely  by  the  year 
2000,  according  to  some  production  projec- 
tions 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  coal  output 
of  Wyoming.  Montana  and  North  Dakota  wUl 
jump  from  the  30  million  tons  mmed  Ijist 
year  to  about  350  million  tons  by  the  end  of 
the  centiuy. 

Warren  Wood,  federal  cochalrman  of  the 
Old  West  Regional  Commission,  regards  that 
estimate  as  reasonable. 

•'Our  region  has  «  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
coal  reserves,"  he  said. 

His  commission  was  created  in  1972  to  help 
advance  the  economic  development  of  Ne- 
braska, Wyoming,  Montana  and  the  Dakotas, 
but  its  thrust  has  been  altered  by  the  sudden 
new  attractiveness  of  coal  as  an  energy 
sovirce. 

ADJUSTMENT 

"We  really  feel  now  that  we  are  more  con- 
cerned with  economic  adjustment  than  eco- 
nomic development,"  Wood  said,  addmg: 

"We  are  doing  everything  possible  to  assist 
the  states  in  planning  for  the  potential  im- 
pact of  large-scale  coal  develc^ment. 

"Of  our  total  budget  of  $3.9  mUllon  this 
year.  $2  million  is  specifically  earmarked  for 
that  purpose." 

The  commission  was  concerned  a  couple 
of  years  ago  about  the  poasibUity  of  tmem- 
ployment  in  the  region.  Wood  said,  but  now 
wonders  whether  future  manpower  shortages 
might  be  a  problem. 

Even  the  modest  development  of  coal  re- 
sources wUl  have  "a  significant  Impact"  on 
the  areas  mvolved,  he  said. 

With  large  scale  development,  he  added 
the  Impact  could  be  "phenomenal." 
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Wood,  who  Is  a  native  of  Gcrlng,  Nebr.,  sftld 
much  is  going  to  depend  on  the  extent  to 
which  convenlon  plants  are  built  In  the 
region. 

Oaslflcatlon  plants.  In  which  a  number  of 
major  oil  companies  and  other  firms  are 
showing  an  mterest,  would  convert  coal  to 
synthetic  gas.  Another  conversion  process, 
llquefscatlon,  converts  coal  to  petroleum. 

Wood  cited  the  activities  In  North  Dakota 
of  the  Michigan-Wisconsin  Pipeline  Co.  as  an 
example  of  the  economic  promises — and 
problems — mvolved  m  cocU  development. 

The  firm  asked  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
to  approve  the  withdrawal  of  375.000  acre- 
feet  of  water  a  year  from  the  Missouri  River 
and  I^ake  Sakakawea  for  22  gasification 
plants  It  planned. 

It  later  amended  its  request  to  68,000  acre- 
feet  for  four  plants,  which  it  tentatively 
sited  In  the  western  part  of  the  state  near 
Beulah. 

The  four-county  area  Involved  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  25,000. 

3,800    EMPLOYMENT 

Each  of  the  four  plants  would  employ 
about  700  persons,  with  additional  workers 
required  to  oUne  the  coal  and  provide  sup- 
port services,  accordmg  to  Wood. 

He  estimates  that  the  population  of  the 
four  counties  could  Increase  by  as  much  as 
20,000  or  80  per  cent,  If  all  the  plants  are 
buUt. 

Michigan -Wisconsin's  water  requlrenients. 
however,  brought  protests  from  ranchers  and 
other  agricultural  Interests  and  made  North 
Dakota  officials  wary. 

The  state  tentatively  has  approved  17,000 
acre-feet  of  water  for  Just  one  plant. 

"There  are  water  quality  and  water 
quantity  issues,"  Wood  said,  m  discussing 
coal  conversion  plants. 

"There  undoubtedly  will  be  environmental 
and  agricultural  Impacts,"  he  said. 

MXBKASKA   BOLX 

He  said  Wyommg  does  not  have  a  great 
amoimt  of  water  for  use  in  converaton 
processes,  then  added : 

"It  Is  not  mconcelvable  that  coal  could 
be  shipped  relatively  short  distances  from 
Wyomhag  Into  areas  In  Nebraska  where  there 
is  water  available. 

"I  have  not  been  able  to  m  any  way  to 
verify  reports.  I  have  heard  that  sites  for 
conversion  plants  In  Nebraska  are  being 
considered." 

The  water  issue  appears  likely  to  be  a  hot 
one  In  many  areas.  Montana  has  Imposed  a 
moratorium  on  the  use  of  water  from  the 
Yellowstone  Blver  Basin  for  coal  develop- 
ment. 

Wood  said  he  haa  been  Informed  that  at 
least  seven  major  firms,  not  Includmg  Mlchl- 
gan-Wiso(maln,  have  announced  or  are  ex- 
ploring plana  for  gasification  plants  in  the 
Northern  Great  Plains. 

The  Northern  Natural  Oas  Co.  of  Omaha 
announced  last  year  that  It  and  another  firm 
would  spend  more  than  $10  million  looking 
Into  the  possibility  of  building  such  plants. 


GRAIN  RESERVES — THE  CURRENT 
DEBATE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Issue  of  grain  reserves  is  important  to  all 
of  US.  I  have  introduced  S.  2005  which 
supports  a  modest  proeram  of  Oovem- 
ment-held  reserves  as  well  as  larger 
amounts  maintained  privately. 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Production, 
Marketing,  and  StafaOizatton  of  Prices,  on 
March  21  and  22,  on  S.  200S,  as  amended. 


Eis  well  as  Senat<N-  Clark's  bill,  S.  2831, 
which  also  supports  Oovemment-held 
reserves. 

In  attempting  to  sort  out  the  testi- 
mony, it  appears  that  there  are  presently 
two  basic  positions  and  little  middle 
ground.  One  side  favors  reserves  which 
are  publicly  and  privately  held,  and  the 
other  supports  reserves  which  are  exclu- 
sively owned  and  held  by  private  inter- 
ests. We  will  be  attempting  to  find  ways 
of  bridging  these  two  positions. 

Those  in  favor  of  having  the  Govern- 
ment hold  at  least  part  of  the  reserves, 
base  their  case  on  tiiree  main  principles: 

First.  There  is  a  need  to  maintain 
adequate  supplies  for  domestic  require- 
ments. This  Includes  American  urban 
consumers  and  £ilso  American  farmers 
who  use  vast  quantities  of  feed  grains  to 
produce  livestock.  Exporting  without  re- 
gard to  our  own  requirements  is  seen  as 
encouraging  the  wild  gj^ations  in  prices 
that  we  have  had  during  the  past  year. 

To  give  the  farmers  some  measure  of 
protection,  the  Government  should  share 
in  the  production  risks  it  has  called  upon 
the  farmers  to  take  in  order  to  maximize 
production  for  domestic  and  export  re- 
quirements. This  would  appear  to  be  no 
more  than  fair  in  terms  of  recognizing 
the  investment  required  by  the  farmers 
and  the  vulnerability  of  relying  on  the 
export  market. 

Second.  A  sound  reserve  program  is 
needed  for  the  United  States  to  remain  a 
reliable  supplier  of  exports.  It  is  felt  that 
a  program  of  publicly  owned  reserves  will 
be  important  in  maintaining  our  export 
market  which  everyone  agrees  must  be 
maintained.  S.  2005  also  attempts  to  en- 
courage buyers  to  purchase  regularly 
rather  than  jumping  in  and  out  of  the 
market. 

Three.  A  grain  reserve  which  is  held 
by  the  Government  would  be  available  to 
meet  disaster  requirements  throughout 
the  world.  This  need  is  generally  agreed 
to  although  there  are  questions  on  the 
arrangements  and  the  methods  of  shar- 
ing this  responsibility.  We  must  face  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  real  need  and  partic- 
ularly so  since  world  f©od  reserves  will 
be  under  1  mcmth  by  June,  and  famine, 
particularly  in  Southeast  Asia,  is  a  likely 
prospect. 

My  bill  attempts  to  address  these  three 
basic  Issues,  and  it  also  includes  a  num- 
ber of  triggering  devices  which  come  into 
play  when  anticipated  total  reserves — 
those  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  in  private  hands — go 
below  the  quantities  set  forth  in  the  bill. 
These  devices  are  designed  to  protect 
the  American  consumer  against  food 
supply  raiding  by  any  country  and  also 
to  give  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
better  information  on  actual  sales  in 
order  to  project  more  accurate  the  sup- 
plies on  hand. 

In  addition,  I  suggested  at  the  subcom- 
mittee hearings  that  both  the  target  and 
loan  prices  needed  to  be  revised  upward 
in  1974  to  recognize  tlie  fact  that  pro- 
duction costs  have  increased  consider- 
ably during  the  past  year.  As  a  sug- 
gestion, target  prices  for  wheat  might  be 
raised  to  $3  a  bushel,  oatn  to  $2  a  bushel, 


and  cotton  to  $0.50  a  pound.  The  loan 
prices  would  be  raised  correspondingly 
so  that  approximately  the  present  spread 
between  target  and  loan  prices  would  be 
maintained. 

The  opponents  of  a  publicly  held  grain 
reserve  maintain  that  the  absence  of 
such  a  reserve  bill  will  serve  to  stimulate 
both  production  and  prices. 

These  people  expect  the  large-scale 
exports  to  countries  such  as  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  will  automatically  con- 
tinue. They  choose  to  i^iore  the  fact 
that  the  export  market  can  fluctuate 
sharply  as  other  countries  have  bumper 
harvests  or  make  purchase  decisions  on 
political  grounds. 

We  need  to  remember  that  greatly  in- 
creased exports  were  responsible  for  the 
rapid  increase  in  prices  this  past  year. 
This  burst  in  demand  ate  up  the  Gov- 
ernment-held reserves,  and  the  existing 
stocks  did  not  hold  the  prices  down. 

Secretary  Butz  points  with  great  pride 
to  the  fact  that  the  American  farmer  and 
the  consumer  are  now  in  llie  commercial 
market,  but  he  does  not  choose  to  point 
out  that  they  are  competing  with  other 
governments,  not  other  consumers.  This 
is  not  what  I  consider  to  be  fair 
competition. 

The  National  Planning  Association  in 
its  document,  "Feast  or  Famine:  The 
Uncertain  World  of  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture and  Its  Policy  Implications  for  the 
United  States,"  points  out  that  we  are  at 
a  point  where  American  agriculture  ex- 
ports could  go  either  ws^y.  Despite  the 
longrun  trend  toward  food  scarcity  in 
the  world,  we  could  havie  excess  crops 
this  fall  if  our  export  markets  begin  to 
diminish.  On  the  other  hand,  we  could 
have  continued  scarcity  because  of  high 
exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 

The  opponents  of  a  Government-held 
reserve  program  base  their  hopes  on  a 
reserve  program  held  by  private  farmers 
and  traders.  The  problem  with  this  posi- 
tion is  that  private  companies  and  farm- 
ers are  in  business  to  make  a  profit.  That 
is  understandable;  however,  they  would 
not  necessarily  give  the  public  interest 
foremost  consideration  in  their  purchase 
and  sale  decisions. 

We  have  seen  the  same  problem  arise 
in  allowing  the  oil  compahies  to  look  out 
for  the  public  interest.  Putting  our  agri- 
culture on  a  completely  commercial  basis 
will  mean  that  companies  could  sell 
grain  oversesis  leaving  American  con- 
sumers high  and  dry  without  adequate 
supphes. 

We  need  to  learn  as  much  as  possible 
from  our  past  experience,  but,  as  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman 
so  eloquently  stated  at  the  hearings,  we 
need  to  realize  that  this  is  a  new  ball 
game.  We  will  likely  be  facing  the  future, 
according  to  Mr.  Freeman,  from  a  posi- 
tion of  world  food  scarcity.  The  opposi- 
tion, Uke  generals  victorious  in  a  past 
war,  looks  to  the  past  rather  than  the 
future. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  consider  the 
question  of  Government-held  reserves  in 
terms  of  the  three  principles  I  outlined 
earlier.  My  posltlcm  is  flexible,  and,  as 
I  have  stated  many  times  before,  I  would 
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be   delighted   to   receive   suggestions   cm  deductions  of  •5,245   (actual  expenses  con-  requested  funds  tar  »t«  iq7^  a..  , 

ways  of  improving  the  bill.  slderably  exceed  this  figure) ,  $37^7  et  fot  CAaw   In^    .^  1975  fiscal-year  budg- 

I  Strongly  believe  that  the  issue  is  one  ^'^idends  and  interes"?^'  •aSvf^urltles  tLrbu';d?n''on'"st;nii'^' Tel^^lf^ 

we  cannot  and  should  not  avoid    Con-  ^""^  accounts,  «19,488.  and                                                    governments, 

trary  to  the  testimony  of  Secretary  Butz,  ^^^  ^'™  °°  "**•*  °*  property  »0,304.  Whereas,  these  governmental  units  do  not 

I  do  not  view  reducing  the  numbers  of  Schedttle  a — SEcuarrnw  bave  the  revenue  resources  to  assume  Xed- 

our  livestock  in  a  grain  shortage  situa-  Bonds  and  Debentures  of  the  foUowing  at  ^^  responslbuity  for  these  programs. 

tlon  as  either  a  satisfactory  or  a  desira-  '^°^*     (aggregate     market    value    somewhat  .      Z  ^^^^°^-  ^  **  resolved  that  the  Sen- 

ble     solution.     The     Soviet     Union     has  lo^^r)  :  $65, 244.  ^^  of  the    1 27th   General  Assembly  of   the 

Clearly  decided  against  such  a  couJ^  Principal  amount  f^clnST:rsup^^Ti^^,^n^'^'  "'''' 

and  it  is  not  one  that  we  should  seriously  American    Telephone    &    Telegraph  tl^ue  federal  fundingof  the  communltv  Ac' 

entertain.                                                                        Co                »12,000  Uon  Programs,  retaining  the  Intent  of  the 

I  am  also  opposed  to  export  embargoes.      AT    'Jf^"  Gas  &  Hectnc  Co 4.  000  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 

In  the  long  run  this  would  work  to  the  ^^"<>**«<*    Edison    Co.    of    New  Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 

detriment    of    American    agriculture    by      Consumerrp^wpV'r; !'^  resolution  be  made  avaUable  to  his  excellency, 

Af^hf                *•           w-  Mountam  states  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co 5. 000  Senator  Joseph  R.  BldenTjra^  us    iSn- 

At  the  same  time,  bemg  mesmerized  South  western  BeU  Tel.  Oo 5.000  resentatlve   Pierre   S    dui^ni    IV  7or   S 

With    the   high    prices    of    today's   grain  Toledo  Edison  Co 5,000  consideration                                ' 

market  and  the  notion  that  the  presently  ^^-  treasury  BUis 20. 000  ^^_____^^ 

strong  prices  will  automatically  continue         stocks  (Common,  unless  otherwise  noted)  ^ 

ignores  the  boom  and  bust  potential  of  ^^  market:  $340,479.  SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION 

our  present  situation.                                                                 corporation  Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr    President    the  fpa 

I  hope  that  a  fuller  discussion  of  these  .       ,        „                                 No.  0/ shares  tured  speaker  at  the  rprpntln«,,Qi ;»,!!. " 

?^in"Ss?^eVrSSii?Lfd^fH'°^^"*'"  ^^'^^>S^"^!^y--'-  1  ^00^  J^^  of 'SfeTab^ra^s^uX^eTiTc'l 

teS^of  U^T^n/^^ffr      nl^^  ""??'■"  consoudatid  Edison  Co.  of  NeVYoVk,  lamabon  CouncU  was  the  president  of 

^l^°l"}^^"^st&S  win  be  working        $5  pfd '       50  the  National  Coal  Association   Mr   Carl 

on  further  Improvements  on  my  bm,  par-     DuPont ^  E.  Bagge                       "c  auon.  jwr.  can 

dS"     ""^^^''"^  ^  ^^  ^8et  and  loan     General  Hectric  Co_._. .":::      340  The  councU  was  honored  to  have  Mr 

prices.         S:SoK;^aSe^c;r-p:: ^°  mSa^'S'Jr  T.^^.^^°'^  ^°  ^^^- 

,^  International  Business  Machmes"corp"       169  '""^'.^^  ^  address  the  delegates  to  the 
PINANCLAL     DISCLOSURE     STATE-  Investor  Mutual,  inc                       ^'  2  760  "t^^^^S.   Parenthetically,    I   might    add 
MENT    BY    SENATOR    CASE  Kenu worth  State  Bank...         .             '  30  '^"^' I ''as  privileged  to  attend  the  meet- 
Mr  rA«?Tr  mt.  t»^«o5^«„*  T      w                   Marine  Midland  Corp 553  ^"5   and    to   hear   the    remarks   of    Mr. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani-  Merck  &.  Company  Inc  .                     .400  Bagge 

mous  consent  to  print  in  the  Record  a     Morgan,  j.  p 44  In  view  of  thP  onorrr,,  cv,«^„ 

combined   statement  for  my   wife   and  National  community  BaiVRGih-erl        ^  coSrJitLg  ou?  N^n    i  S  fheT 

myself  of  our  assets  and  Uabihties  at  the        '°«»  600  n^rks  of  Mr    Ba^S  t^' >i  1!^  v,^^  T 

end  of  1973  and  our  income  for  that  vear      Reynolds  industries 100  oTh  th°L?:      ^^5^  '^^  '^  '^"^  *"°«^y 

This  is  the  12th  such  reoort                         xri-contlnental  Corp 1.785  ^t  tho"eht-provokmg.  I  commend  Mr. 

There  b^ins  no  oblectl^    Vh.  .fof«       United  Counties  Trust  Co 1  254  ^agg?  s  speech   to   the   Senate   and   ask 

meVt  was  ordered  to^S  printed  i'n  th^  '^^^"■'^^''"'  Pharmaceutical  Co..    "eoo  ^^"^^^^  ^o^^^nt  that  it  be  printed  in 

Record,  as  follows:                                                              ^ t-v.^^^  k°'               i.-     ^■ 

PiNANrT*,  «!-r  T  There  bemg  no  objection,  the  speech 

""  REQUESTING  THE   FEDERAL   GOV-  ^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

ASSETS  ERNMENT  TO  CONTINUE  TO  FUND  as  follows: 

i^^,^n2T^^^r.TTnZ.rt'::^Tr  gSTlSSS^TS^r^"'  ^^^^-  «- Us  Pkom  .hs  Z^u>xs 

1973),  approximately.  $84,000.                  '^^  lor  ER  WILMINGTON,  INC.  (By  Carl  E.  Bagge) 

Life  Insurance  policies  with  the  following  Mr.       BIDEN.       Mr       President        on  Gentlemen.    I    normally    enjoy    these    op- 

insurers  (currently  providing  for  death  bene-  March  28,  1974,  the  Delaware  State  Spn  P°"""i"es  to  get  away  from  Washington, 

fits  totaling  $138,500)  :  o+e   nn.wi'H    o    ;Jcr.i.,T^«    --          *■         !!^"  '*"^''=^  ^^  now  defined  as  a  town  with  emotv 

U.S.    Oroup    Life    Insurance.    Aetna    Life  Pre^ld^t  «nH  ^  n         '^^''"fs*"^  ^^  echoing  marble  halls  and  heal    But  Thei 

Ins.  Co..  Conn.  General  Life  Ii^.  Co.,  Conn  ^!^!l„!,?^   ^^^ }^^   Congress  to  support  days  we  cant  get  away  from  our  Jiunm^ 

Mutual    Life   Ins.    Co.,   Travelers   I^uran^"  Jegislation  that  would  continue  Federal  energy  crisis.  About  the  only  change  mi  ell! 

Co.,   Continental    Assurance   Co.,   Equitable  ^^"^o"^  Of  Community  Action  programs,  lag  Washington  and  coming  to  Birmingham 

Life  Assurance  Soc..  and  Provident  Mutual  ^^-  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  ^^  ^^*t  ^ere  is  where  some  of  the  crisis  is 

Life  Ins.  Co.  of  Phiia.  sent  that  the  text  of  Senate  Resolution  ^^appening.  and  Washington  is  where  most 

Cash  surrender  value,  $53,188.  182  be  printed  in  the  Record  °^  ^^  '^  *>ei»e  caused. 

Dl^"'^t'^«,^»^f'^*    With   Federal   Em-  There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu-  *v,^  ''^'''^  ^^  that  Washington  has  escaped 

S^If^,,         ""t''*    System    (providtag    for  tion   was   ordered   to   bf   nrint^rt   <r,   tho  *^*   ^'^^"^^   "^^^^   Oxxr   gasoline   lines   have 

«f  fl,  ^  '"'''""y  effective  January  8,  1979  Record    a^  follows              Prmted  m  the  been  among  the  longest  fn  the  country  ^e 

nL^^  ^l  ""'"'"^  •  ^'''"'*^  ^'^'^  °^  S^aT't,       ^°^°'^^-  Washington  Post  had  a  column  sSout  Iman 

contribution  to  the  Fund  total,  without  In-  ^^*"   KssonmoN     182:    Requesting    thb  who  had  waited  45  minutes  In  line  at  th^ 

terest,  $47,872.  Federal    Gov«nmxnt    To    Continue    To  service    station.    He    finally    go^    u^    to    Se 

Annuity   contracts   with    Teachers   Insur-  ^^~°    Communitt    Action     of    Greatex  pumps,  and  saw  that  the  line  stUl  extended 

ance   and   Annuity  Association  and   CoUege  Wilminoton,  Inc.  two  blocks  behind  him.  The  o^er  fn^  t^ 

t^I    ™*1    Equities  Fund.  As  at   12/31/73  Whweas.  for  the  past  eight  years.  Com-  °^^  attendants  were  rushing  around  and 

th«e  contracts  (estimated  to  provide  a  life  munlty  Action  of  Greater  WUmington.  Inc.  frantically   pumping    gas    as   fast    as    thev 

annuity— lO-Year  Guaranteed  Perlod-effec-  ^"s  mobUized  the  forces  against  poverty  m  «>uld.  In  a  loud   cheerful   voice    he   asked 

tivp  January   1979  of  $2,097)    had  an  accu-  **e^  Castle  County;  and                    *~        J  "Hows  business'"                                         asaea, 

""^i^tl*^"*  w  f^t^^-  Whereas,  durtng  this  period  the  Federal  Let  me  report  for  one  corner  of  the  enerev 

Securities  as  Usted  In  Schedule  A,  $405,723.  Government  has  funded  Community  Action  buslness-c^l.  Our  segment  of  bu^^^ 

House  in  Washington.  D.C.   (original  cost  <>'  °^^^^  Wilmington,  Inc..  under  the  Eco-  harassed.  bedevUed  a^  lncre«li^7^ed 

^^»r!?i?.,'^  expenditures),  $66,900.  i^-^c  Opportunity  Act  of  1964;  and  around  by  a  mlxed-up  goveramem  toat  te?U 

w7  J^^   *    personal  property  in  Rahway  and  ,  Whereas,    through    such   funding    CAGW.  us  to  produce  coal  and  then  tries  tTDrevent 

Washington,  estimated,  $15,000.  Inc..  has  planned,  coordinated  and  carried  production,   a  govemmSt   th»r«yf^^ -^1 

i-t^aiunss  ^».*'"!,^  programs  as  credit  unions,  neigh-  more  coal,"  and  at  the  same  time  sara   "But 

None.  borhood  service  centem  and  Head  Start,  h^p-  dont  bum  It "                ^^               ^' 

mcotant  1,73  ^  ^^j^f*!^*  human  needs  of  16,000  low-  The  coal  tadustry  should  be  able  to  take 

Semite  salary  and  aUowances,  $43483,  le.  ^^^^    "^'^*'    o'    ^ew    O..U.  ««ne  ««  of  grt^satwllSlon  ^  SelJ! 

estlmat^l  «cp««e.  aUowabl.  a.  income  tax  wWsas.  the  Federal  Government  has  not  ^^  T.^'^'^V^^^^T.: 
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tlonal  poltcleft— or  Uck  of  policies — which 
the  United  Stat«a  h«a  been  pursuing  made 
Its  arrlTal  lneTlt»bIe. 

There  Is  no  point  in  dwelling  at  length  on 
the  ramUlar  litany  of  how  we  got  here.  Tou 
all  know  that  we  have  been  using  oil  and 
gas  faster  than  we  have  been  finding  them — 
and  have  not  pursued  policies  which  en- 
couraged domestic  discovery  and  develop- 
n.ent  of  our  fluid  fuels.  Neither  has  our  gov- 
ernment paid  more  than  Up  service,  and  a 
very  few  dollars,  to  the  prospect  of  convert- 
ing coal,  the  only  energy  resource  we  have 
In  true  abundance.  Into  oil  and  gaa.  Thus 
we  turned  to  imported  oil  and  gas — and  we 
didn't  even  make  that  turn  very  smartly.  To 
a  very  uncomfortable.  If  not  crippling,  ex- 
tent we  find  otirselves  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Arab*.  And  mercy  is  not  the  Arabs'  long  suit. 
Regardless  of  whether  they  allow  oil  to  flow 
again,  we  must  teXe  some  large,  definitive 
steps  not  to  get  into  this  kind  of  mess  once 
more. 

At  least  that  Is  what  our  government  is 
saying.  What  it  Is  doing  about  It  is  another 
matter.  The  government  is  proposing  to 
spend  large  amounts  for  energy  research,  in- 
cluding coal  research.  We  welcome  this.  The 
point  is  that  it  should  have  been  done  long 
ago.  If  we  had  an  adequately  financed  and 
well  planned  coal  research  program  In  the 
igsO's  and  IMO's,  on  the  scale  which  the  size 
of  our  coal  resource  obviously  deserves,  we 
would  not  now  today  be  turning  back  our 
thermostats  and  waiting  in  gasoline  lines. 

However,  research  would  not  then  do  all 
the  job  of  assuring  adequate  energy  supply, 
and  it  will  not  in  the  future.  Research  is  one 
component  of  the  complex  pattern  of  energy 
supply.  It  is  nice — Indeed,  it  is  necessary — 
to  develop  marvelous  new  things  to  do  with 
coal.  But  these  research  results  will  be 
nothing  but  an  interesting  addition  to  our 
technical  libraries  unless  we  are  able  to  mine 
the  coal,  transport  it  and  use  it.  And  in  all 
these  workaday  activities  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry— and  for  that  matter,  much  of  the 
energy  industries — we  face  iU-concelved  re- 
straints which  we  as  a  nation  simply  no 
longer  can  afford  to  Indulge  in. 

High  among  these  constraints  is  the  abso- 
lute tyranny  over  our  nation's  energy  sup- 
ply wielded  by  the  starryreyed  environment- 
alists, their  often  cynical  and  self-serving 
professional  leaders,  and  the  politicians  who 
cower  before  them.  The  tunnel  vision  of  the 
zealots  has  brought  us  to  the  tragedy  of 
energy  poverty. 

I  find  it  hard  to  understand  their  thought 
processes.  I  like  gre«n  hills,  clean  air,  ap«r- 
kllng  streams  and  undisturbed  nattire.  But  I 
also  believe  that  man  was  put  on  the  planet 
with  a  mission  of  surviving,  not  of  starving 
to  death  in  undisturbed  woods. 

It  seema  to  me  that  the  persons  who  most 
publicly  profess  their  love  for  Mother  Na- 
ture are  those  sufllclently  insulated  from  her. 
It  Is  only  from  a  position  of  relative  afflu- 
ence and  isolation  that  we  can  look  at  the 
pines  and  forget  the  poison  ivy.  admire  the 
moss  and  ignore  the  mosquitoes.  In  the  Walt 
Dlaney  world  of  the  theoretical  envlron- 
mentkllBtB,  there  are  no  rattle  snakes  <«  sheep 
eating  coyotes,  and  the  polecats  all  have  long 
eyelMbes  and  never  commit  social  indis- 
cretions. The  trees  are  all  majestic  oaks  and 
the  land  is  fertile  beyond  belief.  There  are 
no  pine  barrens,  worked  out  farms  and  hard- 
acrabble  hillsides. 

In  the  real  world,  however,  man  cannot 
walk  the  earth  \vlthout  leaving  tracks,  and 
bis  envtronment  la  not  always  beneficient. 
Man  has  for  centuries  been  forced  to  wrest 
a  living  from  the  earth  as  best  he  could;  we 
have  finally  obtalnad  a  state  of  technology 
where  w«  can  do  this  without  wrecking  the 
earth  in  the  proceas,  but  nevertheless  our 
food  and  fuel,  our  minerals  and  metals,  must 


still  come  from  the  thin  skin  of  the  planet,  a 
few  hundred  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
we  walk  on.  And  It  must  be  done  where  those 
minerals  are  found. 

I  know  that  there  are  sincerely  concerned 
people  who  say,  "Why  disturb  my  neighbor- 
hood to  produce  coal  for  New  York,  Chicago 
or  Detroit?"  They  would  like  for  the  world 
to  go  away  and  leave  them  In  their  private 
isolation.  But  they  are  still  eager  for — in 
fact,  they  demand — the  clothing  from  New 
York's  garment  district,  the  beef  from  Chi- 
cago, and  the  automobiles  made  in  Detroit. 

We  do  not  live  any  longer  in  scattered,  self- 
sufficient  pioneer  settlements — we  are  a 
whole,  united  nation.  In  fact,  we  call  it  the 
United  States. 

I  sometimes  think  these  people  are  advo- 
cating no  growth.  If  that  is  what  they  mean, 
let  us  examine  the  proposition.  I  think  to 
approach  it  honestly,  they  should  start  with 
the  idea  of  zero  population.  That  is  a  moral 
and  ethical  question  on  which  I  do  not  In- 
tend to  pass  judgment,  but  I  think  that  Is 
where  they  have  to  start.  Without  that,  you 
are  telling  people  already  born,  already  liv- 
ing, all  ready  to  start  their  families  and 
their  homes,  that  they  can't  have  it  as  good 
as  you  have — they  can't  have  your  standeird 
of  living.  You  have  your  automobiles  and 
your  air  conditioning,  but  they  can't  aspire 
tc  that  any  longer.  And  when  you  say  that 
then  I  believe  you  have  ttie  beginnings  of 
real  class  conflict. 

Or  to  put  it  more  personally,  are  you  willing 
to  tell  your  own  children  that  no  matter 
how  hard  they  work,  no  Blatter  what  suc- 
cess they  may  achieve,  they  can  never  attain 
your  standard  of  living?  Unless  you  are 
willing  to  do  that,  then  the  answer  is  not 
to  prohibit  growth  but  to  find  a  way  to  ac- 
commodate orderly  growth  within  the  ground 
rules  of  maintaining  the  environment  as  best 
you  can — you  have  to  be  clear  in  your  prior- 
ities as  to  which  comes  first,  man  or  nature. 

Though  a  few  envlronmeatalists  seem  to  be 
wUllng  to  return  to  the  woods  and  live  like 
Thoreau,  I  dispute  their  tight  to  take  the 
rest  of  us  back  to  Walden  Pond  with  them. 
And  I  notice  that  they  manage  to  forget  that 
even  the  worn-out  blue  jeans  they  wear  were 
somewhere  made  by  a  factory  that  used 
energy. 

But  mostly  they  don't  go  back  to  the 
woods.  They  sit  In  their  air-conditioned 
homes,  warm  and  well -lighted,  watching 
color  TV  on  which  their  spokesmen  appear 
on  talk  shows  and  advocate  measures  which 
would  stop  the  production  of  the  energy 
they  are  using. 

I  hope  they  have  found  comfort  In  their 
recent  hours  in  the  gsisoline  lines  by  the 
thought  that  it  Is  largely  the  objections  of 
environmentalists  which  have  blocked  the 
building  of  additional  refineries  In  the 
United  States  which  could  have  been  pro- 
ducing the  gasoline  we  have  been  missing. 

If  we  are  to  have  adequate  fuel  supplies, 
we  need  more  refineries  along  the  East  coast. 
For  example,  there  is  an  application  pend- 
ing to  build  a  9500  million  refinery  at  the 
economically  depressed  town  of  Eastport, 
Maine,  on  the  Canadian  liorder.  It  has  run 
Into  stringent  opposition  from  the  environ- 
mentalists, and  is  subject  to  a  ruling  ex- 
pected shortly  by  the  Statte  Environmental 
Board.  Logic  would  indicate  that  this  ap- 
plication, and  others  for  refineries  in  New 
England,  would  be  speedily  approved.  I  hope 
logic  prevails.  On  the  record  so  far,  this  is 
by  no  means  certain.  Just  a  week  ago,  resi- 
dents of  a  New  Hampshire  town  voted  against 
allowing  a  similar  refinery  to  locate  there. 

And  that  brings  me  at  last  to  our  most 
abundant  source  of  energy,  coal.  The  coal 
Industry's  relations  with  the  environmental- 
ists resemble  those  of  a  bull  in  a  ring  with 
four  toreadors.  We   are  continually  getting 
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stuck,  on  grounds  of  air  pollution,  water 
pollution,  subsidence  In  underground  mines, 
and  most  particularly,  and  most  acutely  at 
present,  on  grounds  of  surface  mining. 

Let  me  give  you  a  little  irony.  A  quarter 
a  century  ago.  Congress  had  Its  working 
quarters  remodeled.  Workmen  took  out  the 
old  skylights  over  the  House  and  Senate 
chambers,  and  roofed  them  over  completely. 
Now  the  House  and  Senate  (et  no  daylight 
at  all.  Their  workings  are  illuminated,  if 
that's  the  word,  by  electricity.  As  it  happens, 
this  supply  of  current  from  the  Potomac 
Electric  Power  Company  is  generated  almost 
entirely  by  surface  mined  coal  from  western 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia. 
And  the  Congress  is  busily  engaged  in  try- 
ing to  put  its  own  lights  out. 

As  this  audience  well  knows,  the  Senate 
last  fall  passed  a  bill  whlQh  we  estimate 
would  prohibit  the  mining  of  37  billion  tons 
of  our  most  readily  accessible  coal  reserves.  It 
is  hard  to  conceive  how  much  coal  is  rep- 
resented by  37  billion  tons.  Tnat  is  more  than 
we  would  mine  In  60  years  at  the  current 
production  rate.  It  also  represents  more 
energy  than  all  the  proved  recoverable  oil 
reserves  of  Saudi  Arabia.  The  Senate  has 
fumed  and  fulminated  over  our  loss  of  access 
to  the  Arabian  oil  supply,  but  as  for  our 
loss  of  access  to  an  equal  amount  of  secure, 
reliable  energy  within  our  own  borders — 
well,  the  Senate  did  it  to  i»s.  I  might  say 
that  the  Senate  acted  in  %)ite  of  valiant 
efforts  by  Senator  Allen  of  Alabama  and  a 
smaU — alas,  a  too  small — band  of  logical 
Senators  like  John  Sparkman  who  warned 
of  the  consequences  of  such  foolhstrdy  action. 
They  were  too  few  to  make  the  difference. 

And  now  the  House  is  moving  toward  a 
vote  on  legislation  which  in  Its  present  form 
is  different  from  the  Senate  bill  but  has  the 
same  objective — to  prohibit  surface  mining 
rather  than  regulate  it,  and  to  force  mining 
underground.  At  the  same  time  it  would  even 
Impose  new  restrictions  oti  underground 
mining. 

It  is  obvious  to  any  student  of  the  energy 
situation,  and  we  have  latelf  acquired  a  lot 
of  late-blooming  experts  in  this  field,  that 
the  United  States  is  going  to  need  In  the 
years  ahead  all  the  coal  It  can  produce,  by 
whatever  means  it  can  be  qilned.  The  gov- 
ernment tells  us  that  by  1965  we  will  need 
to  double,  triple,  or  perhaps  even  quadruple 
our  coal  production  to  meet  the  demands  it 
foresees  by  then.  It  may  b«  possible,  given 
every  break,  to  achieve  that  goal  by  mining 
every  ton  we  can  in  both  underground  and 
surface  <q>erations.  But  if  Congress  hampers 
and  handcuffs  surface  mining,  which  now 
produces  almost  half  our  cofil  output,  there 
is  simply  no  way  we  can  meet  that  chal- 
lenge. The  advocates  of  suth  a  course  are 
living  In  a  dreamt  world,  if  they  think  it  Is 
possible  to  acquire  the  manpower,  machines 
and  dollars,  in  time  to  nsoet  the  coal  de- 
mands of  the  1980's  from  underground  mines 
alone.  We  can  try  until  hell  freezes — but  we 
vrill  all  freeze  first. 

Perhaps  the  most  ham-handed  attempt  to 
abolish  surface  mining  in  B.B.  11500  is  in 
Section  3,  an  amendment  sponsored  by  Con- 
gressman Seiberling  of  Ohio.  It  Imposes  a 
so-called  fee  of  $2.50  on  etery  ton  of  coal 
mined.  This  fee  or  tax — which  Is  actually  a 
fine  for  having  the  temerity  to  mine  coal — 
can  be  90  per  cent  offset  bgr  the  operator's 
expyenses  for  reclamation  necessary  tinder  the 
Act.  for  mine  health  and  safety  equipment, 
and  for  black  lung  benefits  iinder  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act.  Proceeds  of  the 
fund  would  be  used  to  acquire  and  reclaim 
orphan  banks  or  other  lands  mined  In  the 
past  and  not  adequately  restored,  and  for 
which  no  operator  can  now  be  held  ac- 
countable. 

The  proposition  has  a  suferflcial  logic.  It 
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supposedly  would  make  the  coal  Industry 
pay  for  its  past  sins,  and  would  destroy  any 
price  advantage  which  surface  mined  coal 
would  have  over  deep  mining.  Actually  it  is  a 
mischievous  and  ill-conceived  example  of 
over-kill.  It  will  Impose  a  heavy  additional 
cost  on  consumers.  The  underground  opera- 
tors it  purports  to  help  vrtll  be  compelled 
to  pay  at  least  another  9.25  a  ton,  and  prob- 
ably much  more.  The  relief  they  are  offered 
In  the  form  of  a  writeoff  of  the  expense  of 
safety  equipment  is  largely  a  phony — most 
of  the  cost  of  complying  with  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  is  not  in  equipment 
but  in  lost  productivity.  The  equipment  ex- 
penses have  mostly  been  already  Incurred  by 
existing  mines,  and  cannot  be  recouped 
under  this  measure,  which  allows  a  writeoff 
only  of  expenses  Incurred  in  the  preceeding 
4  month  period. 

Its  heaviest  Impact,  as  Intended,  will  be  on 
sitfface  mining.  It  takes  no  account  of  the 
Btu  content  of  the  coal — it  would  impose 
$2.50  a  ton  on  high  Btu  coal  in  the  East  and 
the  same  amovmt  on  lignite  in  the  West  with 
half  the  heat  content.  In  fact,  according  to 
the  published  prices  that  some  western 
utlUties  are  paying  for  lignite  under  long- 
term  contracts,  this  would  more  than  double 
their  fuel  costs. 

X  could  go  on  about  the  economic  illogic 
of  the  Seiberling  amendment,  but  other  fol- 
lies are  crying  for  attention.  The  bill  also 
requires  that  mined  land  be  returned  to  the 
approximate  original  contour.  On  slopes  over 
20  degrees,  the  operator  may  not  place  spoil 
on  the  downslope  below  the  bench  or  cut, 
except  for  a  very  limited  linear  area  neces- 
sary to  gain  access  to  the  seam  for  use  of 
the  block  cut  method.  The  land  must  be 
retiimed  to  original  contour  even  on  such 
steep  slopes,  and  the  stability  of  the  soil 
m\iBt  be  maintained.  That's  what  Congress 
says,  ignoring  such  fundamentals  as  the  law 
of  gravity,  which  says  that  every  mountain 
is  on  the  way  to  the  sea,  and  rainfall  on  a 
steep  slope  Induces  erosion. 

The  regulatory  authority  under  this  bill 
may  grant  exceptions  to  the  requirement  to 
return  steep  slopes  to  original  contour  only 
if  the  land  is  to  be  used  for  industrial,  com- 
mercial, residential,  or  public  faculty  devel- 
opment. It  does  not  aUow  the  land  to  be 
shaped  to  other  contours  for  agriculture. 
Thus  a  farmer  who  has  a  steep,  unproduc- 
tive, rocky  slope  may  lease  it  for  surface 
mining,  but  he  cannot  ask  the  operator  to 
flatten  it  out  so  that  it  can  be  farmed  or 
used  for  anything  but  pasture  and  pulp- 
wood.  He  is  supposed  to  get  it  back  in  the 
same  shape  he  leased  it — even  if  that  shape 
is  bad. 

The  environmental  zealots  who  drafted 
this  bUl  Ignored  farmers  in  another  vyay 
also.  It  requires  that  the  operator,  before 
getting  all  his  bond  back,  must  maintain  on 
the  mined  land  a  diverse  and  permanent 
vegetative  cover  capable  of  self-regeneration 
and  plant  succession.  That  has  to  be  done 
for  five  years  on  all  land,  and  ten  years  in 
areas,  such  as  the  West  where  rainfall  Is 
less  than  26  Inches  a  year.  Again,  It  sounds 
great,  but  It  knocks  out  any  use  of  the  land 
for  grain  crops,  for  example.  They  obviously 
can't  be  permanent  and  self-regenerating 
when  you  harvest  them  every  year.  E>en  al- 
falfa couldn't  qualify  under  this  language, 
for  It  gradually  thins  out  and  needs  to  be 
reseeded  about  every  three  years. 

The  Intent  of  the  authors  to  remove  sur- 
face mining  from  the  face  of  the  earth  is 
nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the  section 
which  requires  each  state  to  set  up  a  proc- 
ess for  reviewing  all  its  land  and  declar- 
ing areas  unsuitable  for  mining.  The  Senate 
Interior  Committee,  which  wrote  a  similar 
provUion  Into  its  blU,  said  in  Its  report 
frankly  that  It  wanted  the  authority  to  have 
the     power     to     prohibit     surface     mining 


throughout  any  state.  The  House  committee 
has  not  written  its  report,  so  It  has  not  yet 
been  so  frank,  but  Its  intent  Is  evident  In 
the  language  which  is  broad  enough  to  ^- 
ply  to  any  acre  in  the  United  States. 

In  fact,  the  biU  lays  a  positive  require- 
ment on  the  state  to  declare  land  unstUtable 
for  mining  if  the  operator  does  not  dem- 
onstrate It  to  be  economically  possible.  This 
Is  sheer  regulatory  effrontery.  I  don't  see  how 
the  licensing  authority  can  decide  whether 
the  reclamation  is  economically  possible  untU 
he  examines  the  operator's  books,  including 
the  price  for  which  he  intends  to  sell  his 
coal,  and  decides  whether  perhaps  the  price 
should  be  Increased.  I  would  hope  that  the 
government  would  still  leave  a  little  free- 
dom in  this  country.  Including  the  right  to 
make  an  economic  judgment  on  whether  to 
undertake  a  Job — or,  for  that  matter,  the 
right  to  go  broke  if  you  want  to. 

The  foremost  folly  of  this  bUl,  however, 
is  that  It  aUows  the  state  to  make  a  Judg- 
ment in  advance  about  declaring  an  area 
unsuitable  for  mining  before  the  operator 
has  had  a  chance  to  show  how  he  plans  to 
mine  and  reclaim  the  land.  This  is  a  classic 
example  of  verdict  first,  evidence  later.  Or 
rather,  under  this  system,  the  operator  never 
gets  a  chance  to  present  his  evidence  at  all. 
This  is  a  clear  denial  of  due  process.  This 
'-•hole  section  epitomizes  the  determination 
of  the  sponsors  of  this  bUl  to  prohibit  coal 
mining  wherever  it  may  present  the  slightest 
problem.  Instead  of  effectively  regulating  it 
so  that  good  reclamation  can  be  attained. 
This  bill  does  not  solve  problems,  it  ducks 
them. 

The  process  of  citizen  intervention  and  the 
process  of  declaring  an  area  unsuitable  for 
mining  combine  in  Section  205(c),  which 
allows  any  citizen  petition  to  have  any  area 
declared  unsuitable  for  surface  coal  mining. 
The  regulatory  authority  must  respond  In 
writing  within  30  days,  and  then  the  peti- 
tioner may  get  a  hearing  within  a  reasonable 
time  thereafter.  Now  couple  that  with  Sec- 
tion 208(d),  which  provides  that  no  one  can 
get  a  permit  for  an  area  which  is  under 
study  for  designation  as  unsuitable  for  sur- 
face coal  mining.  This  amounts  to  an  open 
mvitation  to  delay  and  obstruction,  and  it 
is  designed  for  just  that. 

Even  the  procedural  requirements  of  the 
bill  present  an  administrative  mares  nest. 
Consider  what  hearings  an  operator  must  go 
through  in  order  to  produce  coal  by  surface 
mining.  The  law  would  allow  a  public  hear- 
ing when  he  applies  for  a  permit  and  again 
when  his  permit  comes  up  for  renewal  On 
slopes  over  20  degrees,  he  must  apply  for  a 
new  permit  each  year.  On  the  lower  slopes, 
he  has  to  ^ply  every  five  years.  He  may  also 
face  a  hearing  if  he  tries  to  amend  his  per- 
mit, seeks  exceptions  to  the  original  contour 
requirements  for  commercial  or  industrial 
use,  and  finally,  he  faces  a  hearing,  or  the 
prospect  of  one.  when  he  seeks  the  release  of 
his  bond  on  completion  of  the  Job. 

All  these  things  can  happen  to  him  if  he 
obeys  the  law  completely  and  never  incurs  a 
violation.  Consider  further  the  fact  that  the 
results  of  these  hearings  can  be  appealed  to 
courts.  You  can  understand  why  when  one 
operator  said,  "I  see  where  I  wUl  be  hiring 
more  lawyers  than  miners." 

Requiring  a  permit  renewal  application 
every  year  on  steep  slopes  is  nothing  but 
pure  harassment.  Elsewhere  the  biU  sets  the 
standards  for  reclaiming  land,  and  sets  them 
with  particular  stringency  on  steep  slopes. 
There  are  penalties  for  violating  these  stand- 
ards. To  go  further  and  require  that  the  op- 
enAar  come  for  a  new  permit  every  year 
simply  attempts  to  drive  him  out  of  busi- 
ness, regardless  of  whether  he  Is  doing  a  good 
Job. 

Almost  every  p<kge  of  the  biU  has  slmUar 
examples  of  short-sighted,  Ul-concelved,  and 


downright  vindictive  provisions.  In  short, 
HJR.  11500  Is  a  disaster,  not  simply  for  the 
surface  coal  mining  industry,  but  for  the 
country  which  relies  on  coal  for  its  main 
domestic  fuel  supply  in  the  future.  Unless 
the  Interior  Committee  or  the  House  itself 
makes  major  changes  in  this  blU.  It  should 
be  defeated. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  it  is  time  that  all  sides 
of  this  debate  back  off  and  take  a  new  look  at 
where  we  are  today.  The  Congress  has  been 
considering  this  Issue  of  surface  mining  for 
more  than  three  years  now.  In  that  time 
we  have  passed  from  a  period  of  warnings  of 
energ>-  shortage  to  a  real  and  present  dan- 
ger that  the  shortage  now  upon  us  will  con- 
tinue. Whether  it  lunges  us  into  a  pro- 
longed period  of  energy  poverty  or  whether 
it  can  be  abated  to  an  era  of  relative  abun- 
dance depiends  on  the  sort  of  surface  mining 
legislation  that  is  In  effect. 

For  our  part,  we  cannot  deny  that  surface 
mining  in  the  past  has  all  too  often  resulted 
in  abuses  of  the  environment.  But  we  can 
and  must  deny  that  the  bad  old  days  of  rip 
and  run  mining  will  recur.  Responsible  oper- 
ators have  developed  methods  of  effective  rec- 
lamation. A  rising  market  for  coal  will  sus- 
tain the  cost  of  procedures  which  operators 
often  could  not  afford  in  the  past,  even  if 
they  knew  how  to  do  them.  States  have  re- 
vised and  strengthened  their  reclamation 
laws  and  upgraded  their  enforcement.  The 
bad  old  days  are  past.  Their  practices  are  not 
those  of  today,  nor  will  they  be  those  of  to- 
morrow. We  can  and  must  do  an  effective  job 
of  restoring  the  land  to  useful  purposes  after 
mining.  We  can,  and  we  wiU. 

On  the  other  hand,  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic must  judge  the  surface  mining  industry 
by  today's  accomplishments,  not  by  yester- 
day's mistakes.  To  hamstring  the  vital  seg- 
ment of  the  coal  Industry  which  produces 
coal  by  surface  mining  because  of  its  past 
mistakes  is  a  cheap  vindlctiveness  that  in  the 
long  run  wUl  not  be  cheap  but  very  expen- 
sive to  the  nation. 

The  stakes  are  enormous.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  synthetic  gas  Industry  to  supplement  our 
fading  natural  gas  supply,  we  must  convert 
coal  from  the  rich  reserves  of  the  West.  And 
if  this  Is  to  be  done  at  a  reasonable 
price,  it  must  be  done  from  the  bUllons  of 
tons  of  western  coal  which  can  be  recovered 
only  by  surface  methods.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  dependable  supply  of  synthetic  petroleum 
Instead  of  being  mobile  or  immobUe  accord- 
ing to  the  whims  of  the  Arab  world,  we  must 
produce  mUlions  and  bUllons  of  tons  by  sur- 
face mining.  And  if  we  are  to  meet  the  fu- 
ture demands  of  coal  In  Its  conventional 
uses,  we  must  rely  heavUy  on  surface  mining 
methods. 

The  advocates  of  a  prohibitory  surface 
mining  bUl  have  argued  that  it  really  does 
not  matter  much,  because — so  they  say — the 
strippable  coal  reserves  are  only  3  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  total  coal.  This  is  a  false  argu- 
ment, and  they  have  repeated  it  knowing  It 
to  be  false.  With  uninformed  members  of 
Congress,  it  has  proved  an  effective  ftoint. 

The  fact  Is  that  In  the  real  world  where 
real  miners  produce  real  coal,  a  significant 
portion  of  our  deep  reserves  cannot  t)e  re- 
covered with  existing  technology.  To  be 
meaningful,  any  comparison  must  be  based 
on  what  can  be  physically  recovered.  Thus, 
while  the  known  coal  resources  of  the  na- 
tion are  1 .5  trillion  tons,  the  amount  that  we 
can  recover  with  present  mining  methods  is 
417  billion  tons.  And  of  this  total.  142  bU- 
lion  tons  lies  within  the  reach  of  present 
surface  mining  methods.  Thus,  34  per  cent  of 
our  total  recoverable  resources  can  be  mined 
by  surface  methods. 

Furthermore,  when  you  take  Into  account 
the  rate  of  recovery  of  underground  reaervea 
In  contrast  to  the  higher,  more  efficient  re- 
covery  In   surface   mining,   the   amount   of 
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strlppabi*  eoal  i«— iwi  tnew— w  to  aome  4a 
par  omt.  Oddly  wkwcIi.  I  do  not  bear  the 
oonratlenlgU  wlUch  !■  wh»t  th*  «n- 
Tlrooinantal  fsddlat  ■aoMCiaMS  mlaUbel 
tliMBMlwa — argiM  that  v«  BboaKI  mln«  oo«I 
by  ttM  BMtlMid  whtch  raeoven  the  highest 
peroentaee  e<  the  deposit. 

There  ia  another  Important  factor  over- 
locdced  In  the  debate  on  this  bill.  While  It 
la  true  that  there  are  large  reaervea  of 
underground  ooal  In  the  West  which  can 
only  be  mined  by  deep  methods,  we  do  not 
hare  the  teehw^ogy  to  recover  more  than 
the  top  30  to  38  feet  of  a  thick  undergroiind 
seam.  I  haTe  letters  from  the  deans  of  nearly 
every  mining  engineering  school  In  the 
United  States  attesting  to  the  fact  that  In 
very  thick  seams,  the  weight  of  the  over- 
burden causes  the  walls  of  entries  to  collapse 
after  a  certain  amount  of  coal  Is  removed — 
the  pillars  crumble.  In  riiort,  we  need  Im- 
prored  mining  technology,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  will  ever  obtain  It  for  min- 
ing under  those  c(xidltlc«s.  Until  we  do.  we 
had  better  count  this  coal  as  a  future  asset, 
and  not  cme  which  Is  presently  accessible. 
It  Is  not  grounds  for  lightly  deciding  that 
we  will  rely  mi  deep-mined  coal  entirely,  and 
forget  about  surface  mining. 

Our  opponents  also  use  the  West  and  its 
prospective  growth  of  surface  mining  as  an 
argument  against  that  time  of  mining  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  They  say  Congress 
should  make  It  tough,  or  impossible,  to  do 
surface  mining  anywhere,  because  otherwise 
the  whole  West  Is  going  to  be  converted 
to  one  big  spoU  bank.  Irretrievably  and  for- 
ever. To  put  It  kindly,  that  Is  a  myth.  It 
Ignores  the  fact  that  Western  surface  mine 
coal  comes  In  seams  as  thick  as  90  feet,  and 
SO-foot  seams  are  common.  That  means  a 
tremendous  amount  of  coal  per  acre. 

In  fact,  tlie  National  Science  Foundation 
laid  that  myth  to  rest  In  a  recent  repeat 
which  said  tiiat  if  \b»  anticipated  demand 
tot  Western  coal  Is  met  by  surface  mining, 
the  amount  of  land  disturbed  in  the  West 
will  be  a  total  of  S2jQ00  acres.  I  don't  say 
that  amount  of  land  is  insignificant,  but  It 
Is  a  long  way  from  overturning  all  of  Marl- 
boro Country.  Put  in  Alabama  terms,  it  Is 
about  the  size  of  the  city  limits  of  Mobile. 
I  suspect  there  are  single  ranches  larger 
than  that. 

And  If  that  land  Is  mined.  It  will  be  re- 
claimed. That  la  already  assured  under  sUte 
law  or  federal  agreement. 

More  liBportantty.  if  it  Is  not  mined,  you 
can  say  goodbye  to  the  idea  at  a  synthetic 
fuels  Industry  based  on  coal.  And  that  is  a 
price  «•  abonld  not  have  to  pay.  It  is.  In 
fact,  a  price  tliat  the  nation  cannot  afford 
to  pay  if  w«  are  to  remain  stnMig  and  pros- 
perous. It  is  not  a  reasonable  answer. 

Reasonable  men  can  rea<A  reasonable 
agreements.  The  eoal  industry.  I  believe, 
br^  worked  long  and  bard  for  reasonable 
compromise.  ICany  members  of  Congress 
have  attempted  to  write  reasonable  legisla- 
tion— many,  bat  so  far  not  enough.  A  larger 
numlier.  out  of  lack  of  knowledge,  out  of 
hyBtarla,  or  out  of  fear  tii  the  pntfeaslonal 
spokesmen  who  organise  envlnxunental 
movementa.  have  yliMded  to  the  popular 
slogans  instead  of  eonalderlng  the  facts.  I 
hope  that  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead, 
members  of  Ctmgreaa  and  the  Administra- 
tion will  c(Misider  the  consequences  of 
crippling  the  American  coal  Industry.  If  caa- 
tlQued  aurfaoe  mining  of  ooal  la  curtailed 
as  the  pending  lagWatloo  proposes,  I  sug- 
gest that  thflss  memben  of  Oongreas  and 
the  Administration  also  "~yVttr  the  con- 
■■qutiMs  of  having  to  answer  whose  fault 
it  is  «baa  tha  U^ts  ftnaUy  go  out.  The 
eolprtt  vB  not  be  the  coal  Industry — it  win 
bettaenalatB. 

God  aave  us  fran  tbraa. 


THE  BEEP  INDtTSTRY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
upon  many  otfaer  oecaalons,  I  rise  to 
bring  this  body's  attention  to  the  dis- 
tressing situation  faclng^  this  country's 
beef  Industry. 

While  the  price  of  meat  at  the  retail 
level  continues  to  climb,  the  price  being 
paid  to  the  farmer  for  producing  this 
beef  Is  falling  drastically.  Some  beef  pro- 
ducers in  my  State  are  losing  as  much 
as  $100  or  $200  a  head  en  their  cattle. 

Because  of  some  false  impressions 
about  the  retail  price  of  beef,  it  appears 
that  the  consumer  is  not  buying  as  much 
meat  as  before  and  is  turning  to  sub- 
stitutes. This  is  very  distressing  to  farm- 
ers in  my  State  as  witnessed  by  an  edi- 
torial and  petition  appearing  In  the  April 
4  edition  of  the  Oakland,  (Nebr.>.  Inde- 
pendent. 

The  petition  signed  by  several  hundred 
concerned  Nebraskans  urges  that  foreign 
beef  imports  be  curtailed  "until  such 
time  that  the  price  situation  is  conducive 
to  domestic  beef  production." 

The  editorial  said: 

As  any  housewife  knows,  the  price  of  gro- 
ceries and  beef  have  gone  up.  What  she,  and 
her  husband  when  ehu  conplalns  to  him 
atiout  tlte  food  bills,  tend  not  to  emphasize  Is 
that  aU  things  that  are  purchased  have  also 
risen. 

It  Is  a  point  well  taken.  Although  aver- 
age beef  price  increase  aver  the  last  10 
years  Is  30  percent,  £is  the  editorial  points 
out,  over  the  same  period,  csir  repalirs 
have  gone  up  45  percent,  home  main- 
tenance costs  are  up  5$  percent,  and 
mailing  costs  are  up  73  percent. 

Ilie  only  way  to  get  the  farmer's  prices 
back  up  to  a  reasonable  level  Is  for  the 
cmisumer  to  start  purchasing  beef  In  the 
supermarket.  According  to  a  Wall  Street, 
Journal  article  on  April  8,  this  Is  not 
happening.  The  paper  sasrs  that  per 
capita  beef  eating  slumped  from  116 
pounds  in  1972  to  109  pounds  last  year. 
I  am  concerned  about  this  trend  and  so 
are  many  people  of  my  State  who  de- 
p«id  a  great  deal  on  beef  to  make  a 
living. 

To  bring  their  plight  to  your  attention 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Oakland  Independent  e<tttorlal  and  ac- 
companying petition  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  petition  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  foDows: 

Beet  Coontht  SfI&ks  Up 
Hand  In  hand,  the  members  of  the  agri- 
business community  are  pitching  in  this 
weekeixd  with  a  "The  Beef  Country  Spe.iks 
Up"  program.  Businesses  In  Oakland  the  Burt 
Coiinty  Feeders  Assoclatiac  are  making  a 
big  combined  effort  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
most  important  industry  of  this  area — the 
raising  of  feeder  beef  Into  meat  fcM:  the  na- 
tion's table. 

As  any  housewife  knows,  the  price  of  gro- 
erles  and  beef  have  gone  uy.  What  she,  and 
her  husband  when  she  complains  to  him 
about  the  food  bills,  contend  Is  not  en^>ha- 
slxed  la  that  all  things  that  are  purchased 
haw  also  risen. 

Ferhj^M  a  comparison  of  a  few  basic 
Items  will  put  the  matter  In  per^>ective. 
la  ttM  case  ol  beef  prices,  the  avenge  raise 
over  the  last  10-year  period  is  39  percent. 


Since  beef  is  indeed  one  ci  very  favorite 
foods  ot  the  family.  It  Is  nattiral  that  this 
should  receive  major  attention.  After  all, 
the  consiimer  looks  to  l>eef  as  a  highly  de- 
sirable staple  Item  as  well  as  a  delectable 
delicacy.  It's  the  story  of  the  popularity  of 
everything  from  hamburger  to  porterhouse 
steaks. 

What  the  housewife  might  aot  be  thinking 
about  when  she  budgets  her  household  ex- 
penses Is  the  way  other  basic  Items  have  in- 
creased. For  Instance,  in  th4  same  iO-year 
period,  repairs  for  the  family  auto  have  gone 
up  an  average  of  45  percent  ahd  home  main- 
tenance expenses  56  percent.  The  Item  of 
health  care  Is  somewhat  indicated  by  the 
adjustment  In  doctors'  fees  to  rounded  out 
64  percent.  Such  a  prosaic  item  as  mailing 
costs — remember  this  affects  Items  coming 
in  as  well  as  those  going  out  of  the  home — 
Is  Increased  73  percent. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  things 
that  have  increased — some  thore  and  some 
less  than  the  ones  quoted  here.  These  are 
t3T>lcal  ones  that  affect  the  largest  nxmiber 
of  people.  The  Inflationary  spiral  is  a  critical 
one.  The  figures  used  here,  lo  all  cases,  are 
from  the  VS.  Department  of  Agriciilture. 

The  aim  of  the  current  prtKnotlon  radiat- 
ing out  of  the  Oakland  community  Is  to  get 
quantities  of  beef  moving  tnto  the  home 
for  consumption.  It  is  also  to  get  the  whole 
story  of  the  lmi>ortant  local  segment  of  the 
beef  industry  on  people's  miads.  Quite  .<«im- 
ply  put — "The  Beef  Country  Speaks  Up  .  .  ." 
Is  as  timely  as  It  will  be  effective. 

Beep  PErmoM 

LIST    THAT    W«NT    TO    WASHINGTON 

We  the  undersigned  are  seriously  concerned 
about  the  livestock  feeding  industry,  and  in 
particular,  tlie  Impact  of  beef  Imports  on  the 
price  of  domestic  beef  when  the  price  of  these 
products  is  l>elow  the  cost  of  production. 

We  urge  you  to  reconsider  and  curtail  the 
impact  of  foreign  beef  until  such  time  that 
the  price  situation  Is  conducive  to  domestic 
beef  production: 

CarroU  E.  Pearson.  James  E.  Peterson,  L. 
Gordon  Nelson.  Harold  A.  Nelson.  Keith 
Potadle,  Henry  T.  Olsen.  Aug»  U.  Bvendsen. 
Gene  H.  Hansen,  Vemcdt  Mpseman,  Galen 
D.  Sailors.  Elden  Aiirens,  Theo  Erlksen,  Jr.. 
C.  Gordon  Nelson,  Arnold  MkigausBon.  Carl 
Magnusson,  and  Dale  Magnuesm. 

Roger  A.  Nelson,  Glenn  VL  CtOl,  H.  L. 
Baldwin,  Shirley  Bromm,  Ronald  Carlson.  Art 
Grenier,  Dean  Brudigam,  Staihen  L.  Stall- 
ing. Ray  Simpson.  Iver  Bejcstiom,  Erwln 
MuUer,  Dcmald  Bromm.  Qlen  Rosenboom, 
and  Iver  Beckstrom. 

Robert  liOftla,  Ray  SimpaoQ,  Emmet  Con- 
neaiy,  I^rry  L.  Hennlg.  Robert  Richards, 
Dwayne  Huffman.  Mrs.  Larry  French,  Joe 
Walter,  Harold  H.  Swanson.  R.  O.  Terwllll- 
ger,  Patrick  Bacon,  Johnie  Beard.  Don  L. 
Worley.  Ben  Erway,  and  Qe^rge  Busse. 

Velma  Cooper,  Clinton  BleVins.  Don  Wor- 
ley, St..  Rex  Morgan,  H.  C.  Larscn,  Dick  Lar- 
son. Archie  P(Hid,  Arthur  MUssack,  Edward 
Smith.  Ken  Phelps.  Jim  Smith.  Pat.  J.  Knut- 
son.  Gerald  Bacon,  Lyle  ■.  Varrens,  Harold 
Hale,  Russell  Claossen.  Donald  Walter,  Linda 
Wortman,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Andera<Mi,  Kelsa  Mc- 
Kaln,  and  Bill  Whee. 

Franklin  W.  Johnson,  Robert  J.  Broder- 
sen.  Pearl  A.  Broadersen,  Harvey  Walker, 
Wayne  Hansen,  OrvUle  Huisen.  Kenneth  H. 
MUIer,  Emer*  Rojem.  Rbbeft  B.  Coffman, 
Maurice  B.  Connealy,  Eugene  Chamberlain, 
Lawrence  V.  Johnson,  Joe  Roh,  Jr.,  Robert  H. 
Anderson,  and  Elden  Alirena. 

Arnold  Rieken,  Janws  W.  Anderson,  Robert 
Alcken,  Roger  Feteratm,  Deltnar  Anderson. 
Nwman  Wallerstedt.  Ivan  KcKenzle,  Fred 
Fager,  Sherman  Hultqulst.  Dirain  R.  Ander- 
son, J<Hi  Ronnfeldt,  Vem  Hao^n,  Howard  E. 
Anderson,  J<dinle  M.  Bean^  and  Donald 
Drummond. 
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Richard  Peyerherm,  Mrs.  Delwln  Swanson, 
Willard  Drummond,  Lawrence  Holmberg, 
Raymond  Webster,  Lawrence  Stromqulst, 
Harold  C.  Myers,  Gerald  Wacker,  Robert 
Klester,  Roy  Pounds,  Leonard  I.  Anderson, 
Kathy  Drummond,  Bernard  Noordhoek, 
Thelma  Brink,  William  Stanek,  and  Kenneth 
L.  Larsen. 

Llye  Redding,  Larry  L.  Larsen,  Phillip 
Cooper,  Bruce  Peterson,  Lloyd  Hurrell, 
Dwlght  Long,  Maurice  Moderow.  Gerald  Wal- 
lerstedt, Norman  Petersen,  Carrol  Hall,  Gene 
A.  Meyer,  Meryln  D.  Nelson,  Mrs.  Jon  A. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Melvln  Meyer,  Jon  A.  Johnson, 
Kenneth  Stromqulst,  Sidney  Lindstrom.  Jim 
Severson.  and  Mrs.  Garland  Erickson. 

Paul  Haeffner.  Darrell  Anderson.  Randy 
Andersen.  Tim  Huffman,  Maynard  Y.  Deen, 
Earl  V.  Hlghtree,  Neal  Forrester,  Lee  Deman. 
Don  C.  Johnson,  Dorothy  Wlnlngham,  Mary 
Gallup,  Lyle  Tlppery,  Helen  L.  Tlppery,  Mrs. 
Larry  Tlppery,  and  Roy  G.  Tlppery. 

Myrtle  E.  Tlppery,  Joan  Tlppery,  Anna  L. 
Malloy,  Joe  Malloy,  Dan  L.  Smith,  Elaine 
Smith,  Clark  Beck,  Larry  Kellogg,  Robert 
Baker,  Larry  Mussack,  Alden  E.  Engdahl, 
Daryl  Bromm.  Harry  L.  Hansen,  Frances  D. 
Larson,  and  Arnold  Peterson. 

Sidney  Lindstrom,  Harlan  C.  Swanson, 
Emory  Wickstrom,  Ed  J.  Nelson,  Bob  Bogue, 
Gilbert  Isaacson,  Art  Schllchting,  Hllma  Hall, 
Judith  Olsen,  Kent  Johnson,  Gerry  Hill, 
Loren  Bundy,  Ronald  D.  Nelson,  Everette 
Powell,  Randy  Johnson,  and  Darl  Beck. 

Jim  Frahm,  Carl  T.  Anderson,  Dan 
Whltted,  Mrs.  Harlan  Nelson,  George  I.  Nel- 
son, Bob  Hc^an,  Bill  Johnson,  Donald  L. 
Johanson,  Cameron  Nelson,  John  W.  Alirens, 
Nels  Chrlstoffersen,  WilUs  Ahrens,  Larry 
Peyerherm,  Marvin  Johnson,  L.  L.  Chudo- 
melka,  R.  K.  Robertson,  Leonard  C.  Johnson, 
Mrs.  Larry  English,  and  Mrs.  Phillip  Hall. 

Clay  Reppert,  Bob  Heppert,  Leonard  Nee- 
sen,  Lavern  Neesen,  Lyle  D.  Larsen,  Rex  Mor- 
gan, Gale  D.  Peterson,  John  Yowell,  Gerald 
Wwtman,  Merlin  Topp,  Roland  Ulrlck,  WU- 
lard  Zvacek,  Merrill  Larson,  Richard  John- 
eon,  and  Cy  Grosserhode. 

Marlowe  "Hpton,  Bob  Ruzicka,  Allen  Reim- 
ers,  H.  L.  Weeks,  Wallace  Oerfelt,  Dennis 
Jahnke,  Richard  Bammert,  Carol  Schuetze, 
Victor  H.  Bracht,  Margaret  Fenske,  L«nore 
Peyerherm,  Anton  Wiese,  Harold  Swanson 
Jr.,  Lewis  L.  Beard,  and  Carl  Swanson. 

Joe  McGlll,  Steve  Juva,  Clark  Sorensen, 
James  Smatt,  Leo  Peyerherm,  Marvin  Benne, 
Paxil  Herman,  Martin  Weiler,  LeRoy  Enstrom, 
H.  H.  Hensel.  Norman  Abrahams,  John 
Klndschuh,  Vincent  Lindstrom,  Leroy  VIU- 
wok,  Arthur  Linden,  Raymond  Satree,  and 
Arnold  L.  Nelson. 

Garfield  Monson,  Floyd  Monson,  Harold 
Lindstrom,  Tom  Mallette,  Melvln  Von  Seg- 
gern,  Larry  English,  Vernon  K.  Johnson, 
David  Greenwood,  Gary  Johnson,  Dale  Green- 
wood, Mrs.  Herbert  Young,  Delwln  Swanson, 
WUlls  Rabe,  Roger  Enstrom,  Barry  Rabe,  Giist 
Von  Essen,  Russell  Peterson,  Bodolf  Nissen, 
and  Carl  Wahlstrom. 

Harvey  Peters,  Robert  Miller,  BUI  Alirens, 
Marlin  Smith,  Donald  Dyson.  Scott  Smith. 
Dean  Charllng,  Larry  Anderson,  Phillip  Hall, 
Ben  Erway,  Clinton  Bevins.  Don  Worley, 
Lyle  Farrens,  Donald  Walters,  and  Ralph 
Neesen. 

Bruce  Schlecht,  Ervin  F.  Smith,  Ronald 
Rogers,  George  Gulll,  Clifford  Saf,  Lee  Saf. 
Ralph  Johnson,  Ray  Sebberson,  Sid  WaUer- 
stedt,  L.  Johnson.  Charley  CuU,  Dayton 
Benne.  Keith  A.  Cook,  Alfred  Carlson,  and 
Homer  Francis. 

Alva  Beck,  Dale  Ruppert,  Delbert  Mahnke, 
Bud  Douglas,  James  L.  Nelson,  Richard 
Grothe,  L.  C.  Faudel,  Walter  Horn,  Larry  Lar- 
son, R.  L.  Peters,  Mel  Swenson,  P.  H.  Darling, 
James  A.  Maly,  Gerald  Ludwlg,  Ralph  Web- 
ster, Lyle  Webster,   and   Jim   Webster. 

Mike  McKenzie,  Lumer  Tlcbota,  Jackie 
Cooper,  Myron  Rogers.  Arlen  Kempcke,  Leon 


Olson,  Kenny  Frost,  Mary  Alirens,  Richard 
Dreyer,  George  Ray,  Gene  Kurz,  Tom  John- 
son, Wesley  Jacobs,  Robin  Newill,  Bonita 
Going,  Roland  Slagle,  C.  W.  MaUler,  and  Jim 

Weiler. 


WORLD  AVAILABILITY  AND  DISTRI- 
BUTION OF  FOOD 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
had  occasion  to  read  an  article  regard- 
ing the  world  availability  and  distribu- 
tion of  food.  I  must  admit  that  I  was 
very  surprised  by  some  of  the  statistics 
that  were  offered.  For  example,  the  ar- 
ticle said  that  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1972  the  total  value  of  American  agricul- 
tural exports  was  $8  billion.  This  con- 
trasts with  the  figure  for  fiscal  year  1974 
which  wsis  2  V2  times  as  much  or  $20  bi- 
lion.  This  indicates  an  almost  ovei-whelm- 
ing  increase.  It  would  be  unfair  though 
not  to  put  it  in  its  proper  perspective. 
American  agricultural  production  has  al- 
most consistently  in  the  20th  century 
been  marked  by  vast  surpluses.  What  we 
have  done  with  these  surpluses  is  store 
them  or  channel  them  into  our  food  for 
peace  or  Public  Law  480  programs. 

The  picture  that  now  faces  us  is  a  little 
different.  Due  to  large-scale  increases  in 
basic  commodity  expwrts,  our  surpluses 
and  reserves  have  diminished  to  the  point 
where  a  tilp  to  the  neighborhood  grocery 
store  means  spending  a  sizable  chunk  of 
money.  Some  even  predict  that  we  might 
experience  certain  food  item  shortages 
this  year.  The  United  States  now  finds  It- 
self in  competition  for  basic  foodstuffs 
with  the  world  at  large. 

Now,  the  upsurge  in  American  exports  has 
produced  a  whole  new  set  of  influences  on  the 
domestic  market. 

The  above  quote  from  Douglsis  Knee- 
land  s  article  raises  some  interesting 
questions  and  deserves  close  scrutiny  and 
study. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  11, 1974.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CONSUMEES  IN  UNITED  STATES  FACE  COMPETI- 
TION FOR  Nation's  Food — AGRictn,TT7BAL 
Export  Value  Rises  150  Percent  in  2 
Years  To  Meet  World  Demand 

(By  Douglas  E.  Kneeland) 
When  Americans  push  shopping  carts 
through  their  supermarkets,  not  many  of 
them  are  aware  that  they  are  now  competing 
for  much  of  the  food  they  buy  with  people 
in  Japan,  Western  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union, 
China  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But  they  are. 

Agricultural  and  economics  experts  agreed 
in  Interviews  over  the  last  three  weeks  that 
a  major  reason  for  some  of  the  sharp  in- 
creases in  food  prices  In  recent  years  had 
l>een  the  sudden  and  vast  expansion  of  agri- 
cultural exports  from  the  United  States. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 
the  total  value  of  American  agricultural  ex- 
ports was  $8-bllllon.  For  the  year  ending  this 
June  30,  the  Government  is  estimating  total 
agricultural  sales  abroad  of  $ao-bUiion,  2i^ 
times  as  much. 

"We  had  a  heUlsh  big  increase  in  quantity, 
but  a  lot  of  It  was  in  price."  said  Kennard  O. 
Stephens,  deputy  assistant  sales  manager  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  foreign  agri- 


culture service.  "Maybe  60  per  cent  of  this 
was  price." 

END    not    in    SICHT 

That  is  what  happens  when  a  lot  of  people 
are  bidding  for  the  existing  products  on  an 
international  market. 

Discussions  across  the  country  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  food  Industry,  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  exporters, 
consulting  agricultural  economists  and 
farmers  themselves  provided  a  consensus 
that  the  end  of  the  expansion  In  foreign  ag- 
ricultural trade  Is  not  in  sight. 

Most  Americans  are  familiar  with  the  So- 
viet purchaises  of  350  million  bushels  of 
wheat  in  the  late  summer  of  1972.  That 
marked  tlie  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  huge 
surplui^es  that  had  occurred  for  decades  in 
the  United  States.  But  most  of  those  lnt«-- 
vlewed  during  the  last  few  weeks  agreed  that 
f/e  Soviet  gra.n  deal  was  only  the  tip  of 
the  ieherg. 

RISINU    EXPECTATIONS 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  at  work, 
they  emphasize,  but  it  Is  no  longer  limited 
to  the  domestic  level.  It  is  the  demand  of  a 
hungry  world,  whose  ever-increasing  popu- 
lation ha£  rising  expectations  and  somewhat 
more  afiSuence,  for  food  supplies  that  are 
having  trouble  keeping  up. 

For  most  of  their  lifetimes,  Americans  have 
teen  accustomed  to  relatively  cheap  basic 
fccdstuffs  made  possible  by  an  agriculture 
that  regularly  produced  vast  surpluses.  The 
government.  In  turn,  has  spent  billions  to 
buy  and  store  the  leftovers  and  to  pay  farm- 
ers to  hold  acreages  out  of  production. 

Now,  the  upsurge  in  American  exports  has 
produced  a  whole  new  set  of  influences  on 
the  domestic  market. 

For  instance,  Japan  has  an  insatiable  ap- 
petite for  soybeans,  of  which  the  United 
States  is  the  world's  biggest  exporter.  The 
demand  may  keep  the  price  at  a  level  that, 
in  a  side  effect,  adds  considerably  to  the  ex- 
pense of  feeding  soybean  products  to  poultry 
in  this  country  and  eventually  to  the  cost 
of  chickens  to  consumers.  Likewise,  a  devel- 
c^ing  desire  for  more  meat  abroad  may 
lead  to  a  drastic  increase  in  exports  of  Amer- 
ican corn  and  other  feed  grains,  pushing  up 
their  prices  in  making  the  cost  of  beef  and 
pork  much  higher  in  the  United  States. 
anchovies  and  salesmanship 

The  change  was  spurred  by  a  number  cf 
things,  such  as  the  easing  of  restrictions  on 
trade  with  Communist  countries,  disappoint- 
ing grain  crops  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
a  poor  catch  of  anchovies  (used  for  protein 
In  feed)  off  Peru  two  years  ago,  rising  world 
demand  for  wheat  and  meat,  rice  crop  fail- 
lires  In  Asia  and  aggressive  salesmanship  over 
the  last  few  years  by  many  American  growers' 
associations  and  export  companies. 

But  it  has  come  about  so  fast,  rapidly 
draining  off  the  traditional  surpluses  in  this 
country,  that  It  has  caught  many  by  surprise. 

Little  public  notice  was  paid  to  the  shift- 
ing situation  until  the  American  Bakers  As- 
sociation recently  began  badgering  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  slow  the  record 
exports  of  wheat.  The  bakers  sought  the  im- 
position of  some  sort  of  licensing  controls,  in 
effect,  an  embargo  on  new  sales,  lest  the 
United  States  run  out  of  wneat  by  the  June 
30  end  of  the  crop  year. 

The  bakers  have  insisted  that  the  country 
oould  run  so  low  on  wheat  that  prices  would 
soar  and  a  family-size  loaf  of  bread  might 
cost  $1. 

The  department,  which  has  welcomed  and 
encouraged  an  upward  trend  in  sales,  has  re- 
sisted any  type  of  embargo.  The  United 
States  ended  the  last  calendar  year  •S.S-bU- 
Ilon  ahead  in  agrlculttiral  exports  over  im- 
ports and  $l.7-bUUon  in  the  black  in  total 
balance  of  payments. 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz  and 
his  Mslatanu  are  convinced  that  the  credl- 
bUlty  of  the  Unltwl  States  «■  a  world  trad- 
toe  partner  wae  eererely  damaged  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1973  bj  a  temporary  embargo  on  soy- 
bean exports. 

They  Insist  that  despite  the  bakers'  predic- 
tions, the  eoxtntry  will  hare  a  carryover  of 
about  160  mUUon  bushels  of  wheat  on  July  1. 
PTJwac  mrrttvPKKtD 
Most  of  those  questioned  were  convinced 
that  the  lialcers — like  much  of  the  American 
public — had  become  so  used  to  prices  dic- 
tated by  surpluses  that  they  were  unprepared 
when  wheat  broke  the  historic  W-a-bushel 
barrier  and  rose  to  as  much  as  (6  a  bushel. 

But  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Butz  and  many 
in  the  grain  mdustiy  Is  that  if  Americans 
are  to  trade  in  a  free  world  market  they 
must  pay  the  going  price  for  products,  even 
those  that  are  raised  in  great  surplus  at 
home.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  the  United 
SUtes  consumes  only  about  a  third  of  Its 
annual  crop,  there  are  some  obvious  political 
risks  in  teUlng  the  people  at  home  In  a  time 
of  rutng  iMices  that  they  must  bid  against 
the  rest  of  the  world  for  their  own  grain. 

Ray  Davis,  president  of  the  National  As- 
!«oclatlon  of  Wheat  Growers,  does  not  believe 
ihe  country  is  going  to  run  out  of  wheat,  but 
he  enthusiastically  embraces  the  new  philos- 
ophy that  Ameflcau  consumers  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  the  world  price  If  they  want  their 
share. 

Cargill,  Inc.,  in  Ulnneapolls,  is  generally 
acknowledged  as  (me  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
leading,  processor  and  handlers  of  United 
States  farm  products  lAen  Uke  Walter  B. 
Satnaden.  vtce  preatdeikt  for  the  OMapMiy's 
marketing  and  tran^postotloai  group,  and 
IMTta  H.  MHMsnta  Tk*  ^ectdant  for  the 
eoasnedtty  i— itsiilm  diTtskn.  arc  dcaUng 
with  tk»  Mv  worM  aatwaUsn  wtth  rdtsb.  It's 
ttetr  hwitness  aad  Ifs 


Carvin.  wtilcta  has  aiiBaal  sales  in  the  bll- 
lloBS.  bays  aiMl  sells  grate  tU  aecounta  for 

more  than  »  per  ecnt  o<  United  SUtes 
wheat  exports).  It  also  processes  soybeans 
and  other  products,  produces  feeds  and 
raises  poultry,  ieaees  a  fleet  of  1.500  hopper 
cars,  owns  barges,  towboats  and  ships,  makes 
chemical  products  and  operates  salt  mines 
and  fishing  Seets.  It  has  more  than  300 
planU  and  offices  In  38  countries. 

But  Mr.  Saunders  and  Mr.  Middents. 
dressed  in  conservative  gray  suits  and  rep 
ties,  make  It  all  sotmd  simpler  than  that. 

"Our  economic  function  really  two  func- 
tions," Mr.  Saunders  said  In  company  head- 
quarters In  a  secluded  brick  chalet  at  Lake 
Mlnnetonka,  "is  to  get  grain  from  surplus 
area  to  deficit  areas.  That  can  be  from  Kan- 
sas City  to  Buffalo  or  to  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
other  is  to  take  grain  when  it  Is  in  surplus 
and  then  distribute  It  when  it  is  no  Imiger 
in  surplus.  That's  the  grain   business." 

Mr.  Saunders,  slender,  with  dark  wavy  hair 
and  horn -rimmed  glasses,  paused  to  smile 
across  the  table  at  Mr.  Middents,  a  broad- 
faced  friendly  man. 

"We  store  grain  for  other  people,"  be  went 
on.  "Since  World  Wiur  II  our  biggest  cus- 
tomer has  been  Uncle  Sam.  but  we  don't  do 
much  oS  that  any  more." 

Both  agreed  that  the  world  grain  stocks 
were  tight,  but  Insisted  that  the  United 
States  would  noC  ran  out  of  wheat. 

'T.V*  re*ny  been  a  shock  to  us."  Mr.  Savmd- 
ers  SAld.  "Mel  and  I  have  been  with  Cargill 
a  number  of  years  and  nobody  paid  any  at- 
tsntloa  to  our  boslnssa.  Now  we've  been  on 
radio  and  television  and  people  complain  to 
tii  wA  eoektaU  parOsa.  "TouYs  the  guys  who 

~  1  all  that  wbaat  to  tba  BimsIaiw.'  " 

grata  deal  Is  the  most  mls- 
tklBC"  Mid  Mr.  MMrtenta.  "but 
It  was  Just  the  timing  oaors  than  anything. 
Nobody  predicted  the  dramatic  turnaround." 

"We    thought     It    wotUd    happen,"     Mr. 


Saunders  interjected,  'bat  we  thought  It 
would  be  gradtial.  Nobody  expected  the  ex- 
plosive nature  of  It." 

"One  of  the  things,  as  with  energy,"  Mr. 
Middents  said.  "I  think  we'll  still  have  rea- 
sonably priced  food.  But  w*  cant  take  either 
energy  or  food  for  granted  as  something  we'll 
have  extremely  cheaply." 


THE  AGE  OF  DOUBLESPEAK 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  much 
to  my  chagrin,  we  seem  to  have  entered 
the  age  of  misuse  and  abuse  of  the 
English  language  for  political  purposes. 
Each  day  we  are  confronted  with  a  new 
example  of  what  has  been  variously  re- 
ferred to  as  "doublespeak,"  "Penta- 
gonese,"  "buieaucratete,"  "linguistic 
polhitlon  "  and   'Zieglerrata." 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  all  too  com- 
mon practice  of  distorting  the  true 
meaning  of  worJs  in  order  to  place  a 
more  favorable  meaning  of  what  might 
otherwise  be  an  imthinkable  or  un- 
speakable concept.  Thus,  tlie  Pentagon 
would  have  us  believe  that  we  do  not 
bomb  anymore — we  provide  "air  sup- 
port." False  statements  about  Cam- 
bodian air  raids  are  not  "lies" — they  are 
merely  "erroneous  reports." 

Clearly,  however,  this  art  was  not  in- 
vented fcy  the  Pentagon,  nor  do  they  have 
a  monopoly  on  its  use.  Who  could  forget 
U)«  moDneBtouK  day  when  stHiie  unidenti- 
fted  bureaucrat  sinK)«-iiandedly  ehmi- 
nated  poverty  in  this  Kstktn — simply  by 
cndins  tbe  use  of  the  wwd  "poverty"  in 
aO  official  reports. 

Perhaps  it  is  my  'Vankee  background, 
but  I  yearn  for  the  days  of  simplicity, 
when  words  were  straJflitforward.  and 
your  neighbor  would  look  you  in  the  eye 
when  he  spoke.  Nothing  was  "inopera- 
tive" then — it  was  either  broken  or  un- 
true. 

This  may  seem  to  be  a  trivial  com- 
plaint. Mr.  President,  but  I  am  in 
earnest.  We  realize  more  and  more  every 
day  that  information  is  power,  and  that 
those  who  have  control  over  our  sources 
of  information  must  be  held  accountable 
for  misleading  us. 

I  would  commend  to  my  colleagues  at- 
tention an  article  in  the  April  13,  1974. 
Issue  of  The  New  Republic.  It  is  entitled 
"Zieglerrata,"  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  f(dlows: 

WalHers  of  the  world,  beware!  An  impla- 
cable enemy,  versed  in  the  ways  of  language, 
plots  your  destruction.  Fot  three  years  now 
the  National  Cotmcil  of  Teathers  of  English — 
130.000  members  who  live  by  the  word — has 
been  stockpUing  invective  to  hurl  at  the 
^>ecter  It  calls  Doublespeak.  The  council  has 
a  Committee  on  Public  Do«t>Ie^>eak — 36  de- 
terminedly true-speaking.  true-writing 
teachers  of  high  school  and  college  English, 
whose  aim  is  to  "combat  semantic  distortion 
by  pubUc  oOclaU,  candidates  for  office,  polit- 
ical commentators,  and  aU  those  who  trans- 
mit through  the  mass  media." 

Last  November  the  Doutatespeak  Commit- 
tee dlq>atched  a  daring  sulAde  mission — un- 
der the  cover  name  "Insider's  Tour" — to  the 
heart  of  enemy  terrltary,  Washington.  DC. 
Poor  leaders  found  that  tke  ^sdcral  Trade 
Oommflon  representative  had  been  tmabls 
to  define  "pubUc  tntercst."  ths  TSdsral  Com- 
munications Commlsion  ofllclal  had  dlffictil- 
ties   vrlth   "controversial,"  and   the  Depart- 


ment of  Defense  man  strug^ed  una  vail  ingly 
with  "national  security" — tUongh  he  had  no 
trouble  when  asked  If  the  Pentagon  had  lied 
to  the  Senate  about  the  bombing  of  Cam- 
IJOdla.  Spokesnian  Jerry  W.  Frtedhelm  re- 
plied that  the  Pentagon  hadn't  lied.  It  haa 
merely  submlted  an  erroneous  report.  This 
Is  pure  Pentagon  Doublespeak. 

Back  In  World  War  I  Maury  Maverick  de- 
fined Qobbledygcok  as  "talk  w  writing  which 
is  long,  pompous,  vague,  involved,  usually 
with  Latmized  words."  Others  have  con- 
tributed State  Departmentese,  Pentagonese. 
Strangeloveisms.  Bureaucnut,  bureaucrack. 
bureauquack.  bureaucratic,  indirect,  bureau- 
cratic amorphous,  llnguistla  pollution,  offl- 
ctalees.  Nixonese.  Ovalold,  Zlaglerrata,  marsh- 
mallow  prose.  Prosa  Nostra,  and  of  course 
Doublespeak's  half-brot»er— Doubletalk. 

Rep.  Robert  F.  Drinan  <D,  Mass.)  calls  it  un- 
language.  He  once  had  sucti  trouble  under- 
standing an  untext  of  navy  enlanguage  that 
he  arranged  for  navy  officials  to  visit  hla  office 
and  debrief  themselves. 

To  doublespeak  is  to  polish  up  the  handles 
on  reality.  "Things  are  seldom  what  they 
seem /Skim  milk  masquerades  as  cream," 
sang  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  Bet  the  past  mas- 
ter who  damned  unlanguage  a  capeUa  was 
George  Orwell.  In  "Politics  and  Language." 
he  wrote:  "In  our  time  political  speech  and 
writing  are  largely  the  defeese  of  the  Inde- 
fensible. .  .  ,  Defenseless  villages  are  bom- 
barded from  the  air,  the  Inhabitants  driven 
out  into  the  countryside,  the  cattle  machine- 
gunned,  the  huts  set  on  fire  with  Incendlarr 
bullets:    this  Is  called   vacification." 

Ch-well  suggested  deaUng  with  political 
chaos  by  verbal  purification.  "If  you  simplify 
yovu-  English,  you  are  freed  from  the  worst 
lollies  of  orthodoxy,"  he  wrote.  "Political 
language — and  with  variations  this  is  trxie 
of  all  politicai  parties,  from  Conservatives  to 
Anarchists — is  designed  to  leake  lies  sound 
truthful  and  murder  reqtectable." 

In  19»4  OrweU  foresaw  the  triumph  of 
Newspeak,  completely  replacing  Oldspeak 
(Standard  En^lsh)  by  about 2060,  Newspeak 
would  make  all  forbidden  beUefs  unthink- 
able by  stripping  Oldqpeak  wtlrds  of  unortho- 
dox meanings  and  dlmlnlshliig  the  range  of 
thought:  "The  word  free  »tlU  existed  in 
Newspeak,  but  it  could  only  be  used  In  such 
statements  as  This  dog  Is  free  from  lice'  or 
"This  field  Is  free  from  weeds.'  "  And :  "Ulti- 
mately it  was  hoped  to  make  articulate 
speech  Issue  from  the  larynx  without  involv- 
ing the  higher  brain  centers  at  all.  This  aim 
was  frankly  admitted  In  the  Kewspeak  word 
duckspeak,  meaning  to  quack  like  a  duck.'  " 
James  Thurber  wrote:  "The  brain  of  our 
species  is.  as  we  know,  made  up  largely  of 
potassium,  phosphorus,  propaganda,  and 
politics,  with  the  result  that  how  not  to 
understand  what  should  be  clearer  is  be- 
coming easier  and  easier  for  all  of  us."  As 
tisual  his  seals  were  barking  up  the  right 
tree.  Where  but  In  the  pea  soup  of  our  brain 
was  there  a  culttire  for  the  Doublespeak  of 
Vietnam,  where  troops  were  "advisors,"  where 
men  were  not  murdered  but  "wasted,"  and 
where  the  CIA  shunned  assassination  in 
favor  of  "termination  with  prejudice"?  Jona- 
than Schell,  who  chronicled  the  terrors  of 
tJS  air  warfare  In  Vietnam,  noted  that  people 
bombed  from  their  homes  bogan  as  "hostile 
civilians"  and — hi  camps— became  "refu- 
gees." When  the  burden  of  empiricism  be- 
came oppressive,  one  US  oltcial  asked  for 
outside  htip  In  thinking  up  derogatory 
names  for  the  enemy, 

"You  always  write  it's  bomlbing,  bombing, 
bombing,"  Col.  David  H.  B.  Opfer,  air  attach^ 
at  the  US  Embassy  in  PmMnpeiih,  complained 
to  reporters.  "It's  not  bombtag-  It's  air  sup- 
port." What  might  have  seemed  an  old- 
fashioned  InvasloB  of  Cambodia  turned  out 
to  be  a  simple  "incursion," 

"It  gets  worse  and  worse,"  said  Henry 
Steele  Conunager  In  an  intwvlew,  "Did  you 
hear  Caspar  Weinberger,  the  Secretary  of 
HEW,  ixplaln  that  we  have  enough  medical 
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schools — ^they  are  Just  'overapplled  for'?  The 
Lmcolns  and  Jefferaona  and  Waahlngtons 
and  Wilsons  didn't  use  jargon:  they  found 
ways  of  eloquence.  'Make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.'  People  can  understand  It.  That 
doesn't  turn  the  Franco  regime  Into  a  demo* 
cratlc  regime,  as  this  crowd  would." 

Edward  S.  Herman,  a  professor  of  finance  at 
the  Wharton  School,  put  together  The  Great 
Society  Dictionary  and  The  Great  Imperial 
Dictionary,  and  translated  Doublespeak  into 
Singlespeak.  "Urban  renewal"  was  "Negro  re- 
moval," "infiltration  was  their  movement  of 
troops  Into  the  battle  zone."  Vietnam  talk 
led  straight  to  Watergate  language,  and  to 
all-time  Orwelllan  award  winner  Ronald 
Ziegler,  distinguished  for  his  proclamation 
that  "all  previous  White  House  statemente 
about  the  Watergate  case  are  inoperative." 
After  the  President's  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress this  year,  Daniel  Schorr  of  CBS  re- 
ported that  Mr.  Nixon  had  avoided  mention- 
ing the  negative  income  tax  because  his 
phrasemakers  had  not  come  up  with  a  less 
negative  name  for  It. 

With  scholarly  discernment  H.  W.  Fowler, 
In  Afodcm  English  Usage,  long  ago  Identified 
a  virus  called  Soclologese.  Daniel  Bell,  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  at  Harvard,  sounded  the 
tocsin  for  "sociological  gloesolalla"  In  an  eru- 
dite study  entitled  "Soclodlcy:  A  Guide  to 
Blodem  Usage."  Noam  Chomsky  sounded  the 
antl-tocsin:  "I  sometimes  think  the  whole 
function  of  the  social  sciences  is  to  mystify 
trivial  things  by  putting  them  Into  quasi- 
technical  language."  Henry  A.  Barnes,  who 
served  as  transportation  commissioner  of 
New  York  City,  produced  a  glossary  of  bu- 
reaucratic Western.  Including  "doubtless" 
(unverified),  "Interesting  fact"  (drivel)  and 
"universally  recognlzsed  prlnctple"  (risky 
proposition) . 

"A  society  that  cannot  speak  or  tinder- 
stand  sense  Is  condemned  to  live  nonsensi- 
cally," says  Prof.  Richard  Gamblno,  of  Queens 
College  and  a  member  of  the  Doublespeak 
Committee.  The  committee  believes  In  the 
curative  powers  of  simplicity.  To  enforce  Sin- 
glespeak It  wields  the  Instrument  known  as 
Occant's  Razor,  the  rule  In  phUosopfay  that 
entitles  must  not  be  multiplied  needlessly. 
H.  L.  Mencken  pointed  out  that  the  American 
believes  In  raising  the  grandeur  of  his  trade 
by  elevating  Ite  name — landscape  artist  for 
gardener,  podiatrist  for  chiropodist,  which 
was  earlier  corn  doctor.  Evelyn  Waugh  in 
The  Loved  One  and  Jessica  Mltford  In  The 
American  Way  of  Death  memorialized  the 
verbal  grandeur  founded  on  corpses,  and 
8.  I.  Hayakawa  analynd  a  WOTd's  "aSectlve 
connotations" — "finest  quality  fUet  mlgnon" 
was  another  way  of  saying  "first-class  piece 
of  dead  cow." 

Wesleyan's  Richard  M.  Obmann.  a  leading 
member  of  the  Doublespeak  Committee,  has 
analyzed  a  language  he  calls  Liberal.  Speak- 
ers of  Liberal  keep  their  values  tacit  and 
remember  that  the  Indispensable  word  is 
"problem."  "In  Liberal,"  Prof.  Ohmann  noted, 
"one  refers  to  the  undesirable  consequences 
of  anything — selling  arms  to  dictators,  Im- 
prisoning dissenters,  burning  villages — as  a 
problem. " 

Since  he  knows  25  languages.  Prof.  Roman 
Jakobson,  who  taught  at  Harvard,  has 
isolated  Doublespeaks  all  over  the  place. 
Talleyrand,  he  noted,  said  language  exlsta  to 
conceal  true  thought.  StanlslavskI  passed  out 
promptbooks  with  the  dramatist's  words  at 
right — and  at  left  what  the  dramatist  meant. 
In  Kvltvra  Yazyka  {The  Culture  of  Lan- 
gvage),  Grigory  Vlnokur  analyzed  what  the 
Russians  call  "paper  language"  and  what 
Engilab  teachers  reoognlze  as  false  phrase- 
olesy.  ea  In  tbe  sacred  phrase  "Our  Great 
October  Soctallst  Revolution,"  Why  waste 
paper  and  Ink?  asked  Vlnokur.  Was  there 
really  suob  a  revolutMii  tkat  waa  not  oon? 
Not  great?  Not  socialist?  What's  left  U 
"October  Revolution,"  and— as  Professor 
Jakobson  noted— It  wasnt  even  In  October. 
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The  Doublespeak  Committee  has  not  yet 
devised  an  InfaUlUe  guide  to  tbe  perplexed, 
or  a  weapon  that  would  cut  the  enemy  to 
the  quick,  simple  word,  but  Prof.  Nell  Poet- 
man  of  New  York  University  hopes  to  wound 
the  enemy  nonetheless.  He  pr(^>QeeB  a  kind 
of  Watergate  hearing  every  month — focusing 
on  public  language.  Postman  also  suggeste  a 
number  of  crucial  questions  that  anyone  In 
danger  of  victimization  should  ask:  1)  What 
does  this  mean  in  plain  language?  2)  What 
Interests  or  causes  are  served  by  this  state- 
ment? 3)  What  avenues  do  I  have  to  verify 
the  truth  content  of  the  statement?  4)  Is  It 
a  religious  statement  to  be  taken  on  faith? 

"A  taste  of  truth  Is  like  a  taste  of  blood," 
said  Dwight  Bcdlnger  in  his  1972  presidential 
address  to  the  Linguistic  Society  of  Amer- 
ica. Noam  Chomsky  prescribed  "honesty"  as 
the  antidote  to  Doublespeak  and  warned  of 
an  enemy — even  more  insidious  than  Dou- 
blespeak— which  cloaks  Itself  In  silence  and 
muffles  Its  alms  in  secrecy.  Nospeak  does  not 
yet  have  the  English  teachers  aroused,  but 
their  silence  may  conceal  the  worst. — Iskaei. 
Shkkkes. 


ABORTION 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  1973 
Supreme  Court  ruling  on  the  issue  of 
abortion  has  brought  forth  a  momen- 
tous national  response.  I  have  listened  to 
the  points  of  view  of  people  who  sup- 
port that  ruling  and  of  people  who  de- 
nounce that  ruling.  Recognizing  and  re- 
specting strong  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  this  highly  controversial  issue,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  on 
abortion  is  correct  and  proper  under  ex- 
isting circumstances. 

The  Supreme  Court  baised  its  decision 
on  the  individual's  right  to  privacy, 
which  is  founded  primarily  in  the  14th 
amendment's  concept  of  personal  liberty 
and  restrictions  upon  State  action.  The 
Justices  determined  that : 

The  right  of  privacy  \b  broad  enough  to 
encompass  a  woman's  decision  whether  or  not 
to  terminate  her  pregnancy. 

Many  with  whom  I  have  talked  even 
recently  still  do  not  understsind  that  the 
Court  decision  prohibits  State  regula- 
tion of  abortions  only  during  the  first  3 
months  of  pregnancy.  Beyond  the  first 
trimester,  the  State  may  regulate  abor- 
tion procedures  to  preserve  and  protect 
maternal  health ;  and  beyond  the  second 
trimester,  the  State  may  prohibit  abor- 
tion in  all  cases  except  those  where  the 
life  or  health  of  the  mother  is  endan- 
gered. 

The  question  as  I  view  it  is  not  an  abso- 
lute one  of  pro-Court  decision  versus 
anti-Court  decision,  or  of  concern  for 
human  life  versus  lack  of  concern.  The 
fact  that  women  do  desire  abortions  and 
will  seek  them  out  even  under  Illegal  and 
dangerous  circumstances  cannot  be  ig- 
nored or  denied.  Whether  individuals, 
groups,  or  governments  approve  or  not, 
this  is  the  nature  of  the  real  world  we 
live  in.  Rather,  the  question  is  whether 
the  Government  will  force  those  women 
who  desire  abortions,  and  whose  personal 
moral  and  religious  views  do  not  pro- 
hibit them,  to  seek  abortions  under  il- 
legal and  potentially  abominable  surgical 
condltiana. 

Furthennere.  legalized  abortion  al- 
lows for  a  lar  greater  amount  of  personal 
counseling  than  was  possible  before  the 
Supreme  Court  ruliag.  We  know  that 


prior  to  thaik  decision,  about  1  minion 
abortions  were  performed  annually  in 
the  United  States.  We  also  know  that  an 
illegal  abortionist  will  seldom  counsel  a 
woman  against  abortion.  If  an  expectant 
mother  feels  free  to  consult  her  family 
physician,  however,  that  doctor  might 
well  counsel  against  abortion  although 
the  abortion  would  be  legal. 

The  Court's  ruling  does  not  require 
any  woman  to  undergo  an  abortion  if  she 
does  not  so  choose;  the  ruling  allows  a 
woman  a  personal  choice.  The  sam»  can- 
not be  said  of  laws  prohibiting  abortion; 
such  laws  deny  freedom  of  choice.  Al- 
though I  view  abortion  as  the  least  de- 
sirable means  of  birth  or  population  con- 
trol, and  although  I  wish  that  no  abor- 
tions were  ever  desired  or  performed,  I 
caomot  in  good  conscience  work  to  over- 
turn the  Supreme  Court  ruling. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  people  are 
in  strong  disagreement  with  me  on  this 
issue,  and  I  believe  that  the  individual 
rights  of  those  people  should  be  protected 
as  well.  Consequently,  I  have  supported 
and  will  continue  to  support  legislation 
to  protect  the  rights  of  those  who  because 
of  religious  belief  or  moral  conviction 
oppose  abortion.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
medical  personnel  should  be  required  to 
perform  abortions  if  personal  or  religious 
beliefs  are  in  conflict. 

The  decision  to  terminate  a  pregnancy, 
at  least  m  its  earliest  stages,  should  re- 
main between  a  woman  and  her  physi- 
cian, and  the  Government  should  inter- 
fere as  little  as  possible.  This  has  been 
my  position  consistently  during  my  years 
of  public  oflSce,  and  it  remains  my  posi- 
tion now- 

Although  I  personally  view  the  central 
issue  in  the  aborticm  controversy  to  be 
the  right  of  each  woman  to  control  her 
own  reproductive  life,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  peripheral  issues  which  indicate 
that  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  of  Janu- 
ary 1973  has  resulted  in  other  types  of 
social  benefits.  Improvements  to  our  so- 
ciety with  respect  to  health,  child  wel- 
fare, equal  rights,  and  economy  are  evi- 
denced by  available  information. 

Because  abortion  hsis  been  legal  na- 
tionally for  only  1  year  and  information 
on  the  national  impact  of  the  new  law 
is  not  yet  available,  existing  statistics 
are  mainly  from  New  York  and  Califor- 
nia, where  new  abortion  laws  took  effect 
in  1968  and  1970  respectively.  Although 
we  cannot  assume  that  the  experiences 
of  two  States  will  be  duplicated  national- 
ly, changing  trends  are  amutrent. 

The  number  of  women  admitted  to 
hospitals  for  post-abortion  treatment 
has  declined.  In  one  San  Francisco  hos- 
pital, such  cases  decreased  by  68  per- 
cent in  2  years  following  abortion  re- 
form. Abortion  complication  cases  in  one 
Los  Angeles  facility  declined  by  88  per- 
cent in  1  year.  And  statistics  from  10 
New  York  City  hospitals  indicate  a  52- 
percent  drop  in  abortion  complications 
in  the  first  3  years  of  legalized  abortion. 

In  my  home  State,  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly  1969  Family  Study  Commis- 
sion Report  showed  tiiat  the  Cook  County 
Hospital  aloDe  admitted  approximately, 
4,000  women  annually  from  1962  to  1968 
for  medical  care  f oUowing  criminal  abor- 
tions; in  April  and  May  of  1973,  however, 
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the  Chicago  Board  of  Health  found  less 
than  five  such  cases  per  month  at  the 
same  facility. 

Abortion-caused  maternal  deaths  have 
declined  as  a  result  of  legalized  abor- 
Uon.  In  California  In  1967,  there  were 
20  such  deaths  per  100.000  live  births. 
In  1971,  after  liberalization  of  the  law, 
there  were  only  2  abortion-caused  ma- 
ternal deaths  per  100,000  Uve  Mrths. 
In  New  York  City,  only  4  maternal 
deaths  from  abortion  were  reported  In 
1972  to  1973,  while  22  had  been  reported 
in  1970. 

Although  abortion  has  been  a  major 
cause  of  maternal  mortality,  many  wom- 
en, who  in  the  past  did  not  have  the  al- 
ternative of  legal  abortion,  were  actually 
endangered  because  of  their  pregnancies. 
Young  teenage  girls,  women  nearlng 
menopause,  women  who  have  had  many 
or  problematic  pregnancies,  and  women 
with  medical  handicaps  sOl  are  at  risk 
during  pregnancy  and  childbirth.  The 
number  of  women  who  die  from  all  of 
these  causes  has  also  dropped  since  the 
liberalization  of  abortion  laws.  The  New 
York  City  Department  of  Health  reports 
a  61-perceut  decline  in  maternal  deaths 
from  1969  to  1973.  and  In  CaUfomla,  a 
45  percent  decline  has  been  reported  in 
the  4  years  following  abortion  reform. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  has  also 
decreased  markedly.  Tlie  New  Yortc  City 
Department  of  Health  reports  a  drop  of 
approximately  20  percent  in  this  figure 
from  1969  to  1972. 

The  number  of  babies  bom  out  of  wed- 
lock has  dropped.  In  the  first  year  of 
new  abortion  laws  in  California  and  New 
York,  the  out-of-wedlock  birthrate  de- 
clined 16  percent  and  12  percent  respec- 
tively, completely  reversing  the  trend 
of  eaiiler  years  of  ever-Increasing  num- 
bers of  Illegitimate  births. 

Fewer  babies  have  been  abandoned  or 
given  up  for  adoption.  In  one  New  York 
lnstitutl<m,  there  was  a  56-percent  de- 
cline in  such  cases  the  year  following 
abortion  reform.  And  the  nimiber  of 
New  York  City  children  placed  in  foster 
homes  dropped  41  percent  in  2  years 
after  the  law  was  changed. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  has  in- 
creased equality  of  opportunity  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  It  has  long  been 
an  alternative  of  those  women  who  can 
afford  to  travel  to  countries  or  States— 
or  the  Ifatfcm's  Capital  In  Washhigton. 
D.C..  for  that  matter— with  less  restric- 
tive laws.  Legal  abortion  was  thus  avail- 
able to  the  wealthy  although  It  was  a 
financial  impossibility  for  the  poor.  The 
Supreme  Court  ruling  has  to  a  great  ex- 
tent eliminated  this  discrimination  based 
tm  economic  status. 

Millions  of  tax  dollars  have  been  saved 
by  providing  availability  of  abortion  to 
women  on  welfare.  In  1971  in  California, 
the  State  medical  welfare  program  pedd 
$17.9  million  for  abortions  for  women  on 
welfare.  If  none  of  those  abortions  had 
been  performed,  the  cost  to  taxpayers 
would  have  been  $59  million  for  health 
care  during  pregnancy  and  Immediately 
after  blrttx  alone,  beyond  which  would 
have  been  the  continuing  payments  for 
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the  additional  childrai  on  welfare  rolls 
that  could  have  run  Into  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

Prom  1970  to  1972,  the  national  fertil- 
ity rate  for  welfare  mothers  declined  by 
2.1  percent.  In  New  York  City,  however, 
where  abortion  reform  had  taken  effect, 
the  fertility  rate  for  welfare  mothers  de- 
clined more  than  three  times  as  much. 

I  bring  these  statistics  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  because  they  are  worthy 
of  careful  consideration.  The  abortion 
issue  is  a  controversial  and  highly 
charged  one:  I  believie  it  is  imperative 
for  us  to  be  as  fully  aware  of  available 
data  as  possible  and  to  keep  our  minds 
open  to  the  moral,  physiological,  psycho- 
logical, and  economic  Issues  involved,  in 
that  order.  Only  in  this  manner  will  we 
be  able  to  view  the  aborl  ion  issue  ration- 
ally and  responsibly.  As  we  debate  what 
is  "right"  and  what  is  "wrong"  we  must 
also  be  imderstanding  and  respectful 
of  opposing  views  earnestly  held  by 
others. 


TROUBLED   CHILDREN 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  8  issue  of  Newsweek  contains  an  ex- 
cellent article  entiled  "Troubled  Chil- 
dren: The  Quest  for  Help." 

According  to  the  article: 
By  the  most  conservatlTe  estimate,  at  least 
1.4  million  children  und«  the  age  of  18  have 
emotional  problems  of  sufficient  severity  to 
warrant  urgent  attention.  As  many  as  10  mil- 
lion mcH«  require  psychiatric  help  of  some 
Itlnd  if  they  are  ever  to  achieve  the  potential 
that  medical  progress  on  other  fronts  had 
mad«  possible. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Children  and  Youth,  and  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped, 
I  have  a  deep  concern  lor  the  many  chil- 
dren who  do  not  receive  the  services  they 
require. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  at 
my  subcommittee's  hearings  on  "The 
American  Family :  Treads  and  Pressures" 
have  pointed  out  the  tremendous  strain 
faced  by  famiUes  with  emotionally  dis- 
turbed or  otherwise  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

I  commend  Newsweek  for  calling  at- 
tention to  this  problem  and  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TEotJBLnj   CHnj)RKN:    Tifc  Qttest  roa  Help 
(By  Matt  Olark) 

The  control  of  the  often  deadly  diseases 
of  childhood  Is  the  proudest  achievement 
of  medical  progress  In  this  century.  Thanks 
to  vaccines  and  antibiotic*,  the  average  Amer- 
ican chUd  no  longer  must  run  a  gauntlet 
of  physical  threats  such  lus  the  crippling  ef- 
fects of  polio,  the  heart  damage  of  rheu- 
matic fever  or  diphtheria's  death  by  slow 
strangulation.  Thanks  t«  better  nutrition, 
today's  chUdren  grow  Inches  taller  and 
pounds  heavier  than  their  forebears  did.  In 
short,  the  American  youngster  has  never  had 
better  prospects  for  a  long  and  healthy  life. 

But  for  aU  that  modem  medicine  has 
done  to  protect  and  nourish  the  chUd's  body, 
surprisingly  Uttle  has  been  done  to  assure 


him  of  an  equally  healthy  mind.  Despite  all 
the  talk  about  America's  cbUd-centered  soci- 
ety and  aU  the  best  seUers  purporting  to  tell 
parents  how  to  raise  happy,  well-adjusted 
youngsters,  the  nimiber  of  emotionally 
troubled  chUdren  Is  appallingly  high. 

By  the  most  conservative  estimate,  at  least 
1.4  million  children  under  the  age  of  18 
have  emotional  problems  of  sufficient  sever- 
ity to  warrant  urgent  attention.  As  many 
as  10  mUUon  more  require  psychiatric  help 
of  some  kind  if  they  are  ever  to  achieve  the 
potential  that  medical  progress  on  other 
fronts  has  made  possible.  "If  we  used  really 
careful  screening  devices,*'  says  Dr.  Joseph 
D.  Noshpltz,  president  of  tke  American  Acad- 
emy of  Child  Psychiatry,  "we  would  probably 
double  and  maybe  treble  the  official  statis- 
tics." 

The  hard  core  of  these  children  are  those 
who  are  autistic  or  schizophrenic.  They  are 
helplessly  withdrawn  from  reality  and  exist 
in  an  inner  world  that  is  eeldom  penetrated 
by  outsiders.  More  than  I  tnillion  other  chil- 
dren are  hyperkinetic.  They  turn  both  living 
rooms  and  classrooms  into  shambles  by  their 
frenetic  and  imcontroUatde  physical  activ- 
ity. Millions  more  troubled  chUdren  are 
plagued  by  neiu-otic  symptoms.  They  are 
haunted  by  monster-ridden  nightmares, 
frightened  of  going  to  scbool,  held  in  the 
grip  of  strange  compulsive  rituals  or  lost  in 
the  loneliness  of  depressicm.  Harder  to  pin- 
point but  Just  as  troubltd  are  those  who 
simply  don't  function  in  society.  They  faU 
in  school,  they  run  away,  they  fight,  they 
steal.  Eventually,  they  fill  reform  schools 
and  prisons. 

Until  recently,  childhood  emotional  dis- 
orders have  been  tragically  neglected  as  a 
national  health  problem  ot  dramatic  propor- 
tions. Because  of  his  bizarre  and  often  repel- 
lent behavior,  the  emotionally  disturbed 
youngster  has  never  made  an  appealing 
poster  child  for  mothers'  marches  and  annual 
fund-raising  drives.  While  most  of  the  na- 
tion's 17.6  mlUion  physloally  handicapped 
ChUdren  receive  educational  and  medical 
services  through  a  variety  of  public  and  pri- 
vate channels,  fewer  than  1  million  of  the 
emotionally  handicapped  are  receiving  the 
help  they  need.  All  too  often,  the  disturbed 
child  has  been  expelled  faom  public  school 
as  unteachable,  or  shunted  Into  special  classes 
for  retarded  children  with  brain  damage.  "We 
are  In  the  Year  One  In  care  and  treatment  of 
these  children,"  declares  Josh  Qreenfeld,  a 
4«-year-old  writer  whose  1972  book  "A  Child 
Called  Noah,"  vividly  described  '  his  own 
agonizing  search  to  find  help  for  his  autistic 
son.  "We  are  going  to  have  to  shock  ourselves 
into  the  fact  that  we  are  killing  these  chil- 
dren as  well  as  destroying  the  lives  of  the 
families  the  kids  are  part  at." 

But  within  the  past  few  years,  parents  like 
the  Oreenfelds  have  made  some  important 
gains  In  winning  better  care  for  their  trou- 
bled children  through  the  legislators  and  the 
courts.  In  one  of  the  most  tar-reachlng  deci- 
sions of  all,  a  District  of  Colimibla  r^deral 
Judge  ruled  in  1972  that  all  handicapped 
youngsters— including  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed—are entitled  to  public  education  un- 
der the  Py)urteerith  Amendment.  Thanks  to 
the  relentless  lobbying  of  tbe  National  Soci- 
ety for  Autistic  ChUdren  fei  Albany,  N.T.— 
composed  largely  of  parents— more  than  30 
states  have  passed  laws  providing  special 
education  for  autlstics  in  Uke  last  four  years. 
On©  reason  for  the  increasing  recognition 
of  the  needs  of  the  troubled  child  is  the 
strong  evidence  that  bis  ranks  are  growing. 
The  number  of  chUdren  receiving  treatment 
for  emotional  problems  in  Institutions  and 
outpatient  facilities  has  risen  nearly  ao  per 
cent  In  the  last  seven  years*— from  486,000  to 
770,000.  "The  drift,"  says  Koehplta,  "Is  to- 
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ward  seeing  more  and  more  very  disturbed 
chUdxen,  youngsters  who  need  residential 
treatment.''  And  psychiatrists  In  private  i>rac- 
tloe  note  slmUar  trends.  "There  Is  now  a 
widening  scope  of  patients  with  childhood 
disturbances,"  says  one  veteran  New  York 
psychoanalyst,  "and  it  is  not  Just  because 
more  people  are  deciding  to  put  their  children 
in  therapy." 

Freud,  who  preached  that  the  root  causes 
cX  emotional  disorders  were  to  be  found 
largely  In  a  disturbed  relationship  between 
parent  and  child  in  early  life,  is  no  longer 
quite  so  predominant  an  influence  on  chUd- 
care  professionals.  TtM  more  eclectic  psy- 
chologists and  psychiatrists  hold  that  chUd- 
hood  mental  lUs  seem  to  arise  from  three 
Interwinlng  Influences:  predisposing  physical 
and  hereditary  factors,  forces  within  the 
famUy — including  the  Freudian  traumas — 
and  stresses  Imposed  by  contemporary  life. 
"The  fortunate  child,"  says  Ncr  Littner  of 
Chicago's  Institute  of  Psychoanalysis,  "is  the 
one  with  good  heredity  and  adequate  care 
provided  by  two  parents  who  are  able  to  rec- 
ognize and  meet  the  chUd's  needs  in  early 
life,  and  a  minimum  of  chronic,  overwhelm- 
ing stress  situations  as  the  chUd  grows  up." 

But  now  more  than  ever  before,  the  triad 
of  forces  seems  to  conspilre  against  the  emo- 
tional weU-belng  of  the  American  chUd. 
First,  there  Is  a  growing  recognition  that 
children  born  prematurely  or  as  a  result  of 
dlfflcult  labor,  those  suffering  from  com- 
plications of  measles  and  other  viral  infec- 
tions and  those  raised  by  parents  who  are 
themselves  vicUms  of  mental  dlsordera  run  a 
high  risk  of  emotional  disturbance.  Boys,  for 
reasons  perhaps  attributable  to  hormonal 
differences,  are  up  to  five  times  more  vxU- 
nerable  than  girls. 

Second,  today's  mobile  society  has  all  but 
aboUshed  the  extended  family.  Parents  can 
no  longer  count  on  grandparents,  aunts  and 
uncles  to  act  as  authority  flgxires  in  the  rais- 
ing of  their  ChUdren.  "I'm  personally  con- 
vinced that  no  two  parents  can  rear  a  chUd 
entirely  alone,"  says  Dr.  Sally  Provence  of 
Yale's  ChUd  Study  Center.  "Yet  young 
parents  have  fewer  supports  for  parenting 
than  ever  before — ^It's  either  drag  the  kids 
along  or  get  a  sitter."  With  the  Increasing 
number  of  young  women  carving  out  careers 
for  themselves,  some  experts  see  a  threat  even 
to  the  integrity  of  the  nuclear  famUy.  "I'd 
much  rather  see  people  not  have  children  at 
aU  than  leave  infants  in  a  day-care  center," 
says  Dr.  IiCe  Balk,  chief  chUd  psychologist  at 
New  York  Hospltal-ComeU  Medical  Center 
and  author  of  the  best  seUer  "What  Every 
ChUd  Would  Like  His  Parents  to  Know." 

Third,  In  today's  push-button  society 
ChUdren  tend  to  learn  about  the  world 
around  them  vicariously  by  television.  "Many 
<rf  our  cbUdran  and  young  people  have  been 
everywhere  by  eye  and  ear,"  notes  a  recent 
report  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Mental 
Health  at  ChUdren.  "and  almost  nowhere 
In  the  reallUee  of  their  self -initiated  experi- 
ences." And  much  of  irtiat  the  chUdren  see 
Is  the  vivid  depiction  of  war,  violence  and 
social  upheaval;  aggTesaloa  has  become  one 
of  the  moatt  pervasive  childhood  experiences 
of  aU,  aays  Dr.  Kbbe  Ebbeaen  oi.  the  University 
of  CaUfomla  at  San  Diego.  "ChUdren  learn 
abnormal  behavior  from  obea-rlng  other 
people,"  the  CallfornU  psychologist  contends. 
"The  more  aggression  a  child  la  exposed  to, 
the  more  Ukely  that  he  himself  wm  be 
aggressive." 

Because  there  Is  no  one  cause  of  childhood 
emotional  problems,  many  methods  of  treat- 
ment have  evolved  In  recent  years.  Since  a 
young  ehUd  can  hanUy  be  expected  to  lie 
stlU  for  long.  deap^notaCng  nnnalnna  of  analy- 
•is  on  tbe  coaoh.  pcrolilatrlata  bav*  devtf- 
«PMl  otbar  ways  to  get  at  tbe  eooroe  of  bis 
troublea.  One  Involvaa  watching  bow  be  plays 


with  his  toys  or  interpreting  the  pictures 
he  draws.  Other  thera4>ists  Ignore  the  deep- 
rooted  sources  at  a  chUd's  problem  and  use 
reward -and-punlshment  condltiCHilng  tech- 
niques to  modify  tbe  chUd's  abnormal  be- 
havior. In  many  cases,  the  chUdren  with  the 
overactivity  syndrome  of  hyperkinesls  can 
be  helped  with  drugs.  Unfortunately,  no 
truly  effective  treatment  has  yet  been  found 
for  the  chUd  afflicted  with  the  most  devas- 
tating of  all  the  disorders — autism, 

AUTISM 

The  term  "early  Infantile  autism,"  from 
the  Greek  for  "self,"  weis  coined  30  years  ago 
by  Dr.  Leo  Kanner  of  Johns  Hopkins  to  de- 
scribe a  group  of  disturbed  schizophrenic 
children  who  showed  a  uniform  pattern  of 
disabilities  in  responding  to  their  environ- 
ment. As  an  Infant,  the  autistic  chUd  may 
go  limp  or  rigid  when  his  mother  picks  him 
up.  He  may  seem  deaf  to  some  sounds  but 
not  to  others.  He  may  show  no  sensitivity 
to  pain,  even  to  the  extent  that  he  can 
blister  his  Angers  on  a  hot  stove  without 
flinching.  For  long  periods,  he  may  rock 
monotonously  back  and  forth,  flap  his  hands 
in  front  of  his  face,  walk  on  the  tips  of  his 
toes  or  whirl  about  like  a  dervish. 

Autlstics  show  unusual  deviations  in 
reaching  the  milestones  of  development. 
They  may  never  sit  up  by  themselves  or 
crawl,  but  Instead  suddenly  start  walking. 
Some  start  to  talk,  but  then  abruptly  stop 
using  language  altogether,  or  only  echo 
words  and  phrases  they  have  overheard.  They 
reverse  personal  pronouns,  such  as  saying 
"you"  for  "me."  They  seldom  look  anyone  in 
the  eye.  When  an  autistic  chUd  wants  some- 
thing, he  may,  without  looking  at  his 
mother,  steer  her  hand  toward  the  object  as 
If  manipulating  a  pair  of  pllera.  Because 
many  autistic  chUdren  show  certain  "splinter 
skills"  above  and  beyond  their  otherwise 
poor  level  of  fimctloning — such  at  the  ability 
to  rattle  off  strings  of  numbers — they  have 
traditionally  not  been  classified  as  retarded 
or  brain-damaged. 

After  Kanner's  description  (tf  autism  was 
published,  some  psychiatrists  observed  that 
the  parents  of  such  children  tended  to  be 
intellectual,  emotionally  detached  and  with 
a  tendency  to  think  in  abstractions.  With 
the  prevailing  influence  of  Freud  on  chUd 
psychiatry  at  tbe  time,  it  was  hardly  sai- 
prlslng  that  the  condition  should  be  blamed 
on  these  "refrigerator  parents."  Autism  was 
supposed  to  result  from  rejection  of  the 
chUd  by  the  mother  at  an  early  stage  in 
Infancy.  Dr.  Bruno  Bettelhelm,  a  distin- 
guished psychoanalyst  who  recently  retired 
after  30  yeara  of  deaUng  with  autistic  chU- 
dren at  the  University  <rf  Chicago's  Ortho- 
genic School.  Is  a  forceful  exponent  of  the 
Freudian  view. 

The  autlsUc  child  has  an  inherited  pre- 
disposition to  emotional  traiuna,  Bettelhelm 
aays,  but  unconscious  rejection  by  the  mother 
Is  the  major  traiunatlslng  event.  The  parents, 
be  says,  tend  to  deal  with  the  chUd  In  a 
mechanistic  way.  out  of  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion rather  than  genuine  affection.  "This  to 
interpreted  by  the  child  as  a  feeling  he 
shouldn't  be  aUve."  says  Bettelhelm.  "When 
animals  are  threatened,  they  either  play  pos- 
sum CM'  fight  back.  Some  chUdren  fight  back, 
but  the  autistic  chUd  plays  dead." 

But  the  current  trend  is  away  from  the 
Freudian  view.  Beoent  studies  show  that  the 
parents  at  autistic  chUdren  dlq>lay  no  emo- 
tional traits  that  aet  them  apart.  "The  only 
differences  these  parents  show  from  other 
parents."  notea  Dr.  Brie  Schopler  of  tbe  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  School  of  Medicine, 
"Is  that  tbey  are  aU  under  straaa  themaelves 
because  they  have  a  dUBctUt  cblUL" 

Moreover,  reaeanebmra  have  made  a  num- 
ber of  obaarvettoae  that  auggeat  that  au- 
tism Is  more  of  a  neurologic  problem  tban  an 


emotional  one.  A  number  of  autlstics.  for 
example,  show  so-called  "soft  signs"  of  neuro- 
logic Impairment,  such  as  poor  muscle  tone, 
uncoordlnation  and  exaggerated  knee-jerk 
responses.  Drs.  Edward  Omltz  and  Edward 
Rltvo  of  the  UCLA  School  of  Medicine  have 
studied  the  eye  reactions  of  normal  and 
autistic  ChUdren  placed  In  a  spinning  chair. 
If  the  chair  spins  to  the  left,  a  normal  per- 
son's eyes  will  move  to  the  right,  snap  back 
and  wander  right  again;  when  the  chair 
stops,  the  eyes  will  reverse  their  movement. 
Autistic  children  show  the  same  pattern  of 
eye  movement,  but  for  a  much  shorter  pe- 
riod. This  suggests  that  the  disorder  involves 
a  maturatlonal  lag  in  neural  development. 
"The  overwhelming  evidence,"  says  Omitz. 
"Is  that  this  Is  an  organic  condition." 

Because  of  the  evidence  suggesting  that  a 
physical  abnormality  Is  Involved,  there  Is  a 
tendency  among  experts  today  to  regard  au- 
tism as  a  form  of  mental  retardation  rather 
than  an  emotional  lUness.  "Autistic  chil- 
dren both  win  not  and  cannot  perform  many 
tasks."  says  Omltz.  About  75  per  cent  of 
autlstics  remain  retarded  through  life,  he 
notes,  and  more  than  half  eventuaUy  are  in- 
stitutionalized. 

It  is  the  parents  of  an  autistic  child  who 
suffer  the  most.  Many  of  them  spend  years 
going  from  specialist  to  specialist  In  a  fruit- 
less search  for  cures.  At  first,  a  pediatrician 
may  tell  them  their  chUd  Is  deaf  or  simply 
"spoUed."  Psychoanalysts  may  suggest  that 
they,  the  parents,  need  treatment  as  much 
as  their  child  does,  only  adding  to  an  al- 
ready unbearable  burden  of  guUt.  Psychia- 
trists may  give  the  chUd  tranquUlzere.  stim- 
ulants or  even  electroshock  therapy.  But  the 
chUd  remains  his  autistic  self.  Recently,  some 
physicians  have  prescribed  massive  doses  of 
such  B  vltanxlns  as  niacinamide,  pyrldoxlne 
and  pantothenic  acid  for  both  autistic  and 
schizophrenic  children.  But  most  experts  in- 
sist that  the  so-caUed  megavltamln  therapy 
has  no  scientific  basis.  "This  is  the  false- 
hopes  business,"  says  one  researcher,  "and 
It  causes  a  lot  of  anguish."  Every  time  you  go 
to  someone  you're  desperate,"  says  Connie 
Lapln,  a  Los  Angeles  mother  of  an  autistic 
son.  "They  say  they'll  treat  him.  But  then 
they  cant  reach  him  and  they  give  up." 

But  whUe  there  Is  no  specific  treatment 
for  autism,  a  number  of  centen  now  offer 
special  training  that  has  produced  promising 
results  In  some  chUdren.  One  of  them  Is 
TKACCH  (Treatment  and  Education  of 
Autistic  and  related  Communications  handi- 
capped ChUdren) ,  laegun  by  Dre.  Krlc  Schop- 
ler and  Robert  J.  Relchler  eight  yean  ago 
and  now  funded  by  the  State  of  N<xth  Caro- 
lina. One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
program,  according  to  Schopler,  Is  the  par- 
ticipation of  parents  as  oo-theraplsts  in 
training  their  own  chUdren. 

BaslcaUy,  the  parents  are  instructed  how 
to  use  reward-and-punlshment  behavior 
modification  to  train  their  chUdren  during 
daUy  half-hour  sessions  In  their  homes. 
Through  a  one-way  glass,  therapists  show 
parents  how  to  reward  the  chUd  with  hugs, 
or  candy,  when  he  performs  an  expected  task. 
Itie  early  exerdses  focus  on  such  basics  as 
looking  the  parent  In  the  eye,  learning  o(»- 
oepta  such  as  "same"  and  "different"  by 
sorting  knives,  forks  or  other  objects,  and 
Parents  are  taught  to  distract  their  chUdren 
from  psychotic  movement,  such  as  rocking. 
When  a  chUd  falls  to  respond,  the  parent  Is 
assured  that  It  Is  correct  to  show  displeasure. 

The  road  to  advancement  is  palnfuUy 
arduous,  but  many  chUdren  do  Improve. 
Michael,  a  brown -haired  6-year-otd.  couldn't 
talk  and  was  unmanageable  when  he  entered 
TKACCH  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Now  be  has 
a  vocabulary  of  760  words  and  bebavea  weU 
enough  to  attend  a  special  acbooL  David, 
wbo  bad  an  IQ  cf  70  when  treatment  began 
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nlDA  yeftrs  ago,  now  scores  30  points  higher 
and  Is  getting  average  grades  at  a  reg\ilar 
private  tchool.  "By  getting  to  them  early," 
says  Schopler,  "some  children  can  be  sal- 
vaged." 

SCBIZOPRaKNIA 

Schizophrenia  In  children  bears  some  re- 
semblanoe  to  autism  and  many  psychiatrists 
consider  them  related.  The  child  may  be 
withdrawn  and  fall  to  use  words.  He  may 
also  be  overactive  and  aggressive.  Unlike 
schlssopbrenlc  adults,  children  affected  by 
the  disorder  dont  usually  hear  voices  or 
otherwlM  hallucinate.  But  they  do  fantasize. 
according  to  psychiatrists,  and  they  often 
can't  distinguish  between  the  real  and  the 
Imaginary. 

In  the  past,  psychoanalysts  tended  to 
ascribe  schizophrenia  largely  to  the  Influence 
of  a  castrating  "schlzophrenogenlc"  mother. 
■Cany  psychiatrists  today  believe  the  emo- 
tional environment  of  the  home  may  play  a 
greater  part  ^  the  disorder  than  is  the  case 
with  autism.  But  a  growing  number  of  the 
experts  az«  now  persuaded  that  a  genetic 
■  I  defect,  coupled  with  nexirologic  impairment 

1 1  of  acme  kind,   constitutes   the   underlying 

cause  of  the  disorder. 

The  influence  of  genetics  in  childhood 
Bchlzc^hrenia  has  been  demonstrated  by  Dr. 
D»tU1  BoMDtbal  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mrntial  Health.  Boeenthal  compared  children 
with  a  schisophrenic  mother  or  father  who 
were  raised  by  normal  adoptive  parents  with 
adopted  children  of  normal  parents.  In  this 
way.  the  possible  environmental  Influence  of 
parenting  was  equalized.  It  turned  out  that 
the  children  of  psychotic  parents  in  the  study 
bad  about  twice  the  incidence  of  schizo- 
phrenic disorders  as  did  those  of  normal 
parents. 

The  outlook  for  the  schizophrenic  child  Is 
considerably  brighter  than  it  is  for  the  au- 
tistic. ICany  of  Oiese  children  are  educable 
and  nfliv«r  have  to  be  institutionalized. 
Brooklyn's  I/eague  School  is  typical  of  cen- 
tan  across  the  country  that  use  a  "peycho- 
eduoatlonal"  amtrosch  to  treating  schizo- 
phrenic children  while  the  child  lives  at 
home. 

Children  are  usually  accepted  at  the  schotd 
between  the  ages  of  3  and  5  and  most  stay 
■•veral  years.  Tommy  Harper  of  Brooklyn 
began  when  he  was  in  second  grade.  Through- 
out his  childhood  he  had  displayed  a  vicious 
temper.  He  threw  blocks  at  his  teachers  when 
b*  couldnt  get  his  way,  and  once  povmced 
on  a  little  girl  and  broke  one  of  her  teeth. 
Consigned  to  the  cloakroom,  he  was  later 
found  sitting  on  a  shelf,  beating  himself  over 
the  head  with  a  toy  gun  and  crying.  "I  want 
to  die." 

With  the  structured  envircmment  and  In- 
tensive individual  attention  he  received  at 
ttk*  lisagrue  School,  Tommy  settled  down  and 
teamed  to  read,  do  math  and  function  in 
groups.  He  was  bright,  a  fast  learner  and  in 
four  years  he  was  back  in  regular  school. 
Today,  at  16,  Tmnmy  Is  still  a  bit  of  a  loner. 
But  he  can  play  sfjorts  such  as  football  and 
not  loae  his  temper  In  defeat;  more  impor- 
tant, be  is  an  honor  student.  Dr.  Carl  Pen- 
lebel,  director  of  the  school,  estimates  that 
about  80  pw  cent  of  the  children  at  the 
achool  had  been  destined  for  state  institu- 
tions. Mow,  the  majority  go  on  to  satisfactory 
Jobs,  regular  schools  and  some  even  to  col- 
lege. 


Of  the  more  serious  childhood  behavior  dis- 
orders, byperkinesis  has  become  the  most 
widely  publicised  of  late  because  it  is  be- 
ing dlagnoaad  In  an  increasing  number  of 
■cboolehlldren.  Tlie  symptoms  may  be  dls- 
osmJBde  in  Infancy,  when  the  nx>ther  finds 
that  htr  baby  is  unusually  restless  and  dlfB- 
oolt  to  aootb*.  Tbey  become  vaan  obvious 


when  he  reaches  school  age.  Typically,  hyper- 
kinetic children  are  highly  excitable,  easily 
distracted  and  Impulsive.  They  have  trouble 
concentrating  and  therefore  become  disrup- 
tive in  the  classroom.  Because  they  are  fail- 
ures in  their  work,  they  develop  the  emotional 
side  effect  of  low  self-esteem  and  frequently 
compensate  by  dellnqueiit  acting-out.  "These 
youngsters  consider  themselves  worthless," 
says  Dr.  lAwrenoe  Taft  of  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  Dentistry  of  New  Jersey,  "because 
everyone  is  telling  them  they're  no  good." 

Hyperklnesls  seems  to  run  In  families,  but 
there  is  also  evidence  that  the  disorder  may 
be  related  to  minimal  brain  damage,  possibly 
occurring  at  the  time  of  birth  or  after  a 
viral  infection  such  as  measles.  There  is  also 
evidence  that  lead  lnto«lcatlon  may  produce 
hyperklnesls  among  ghetto  children  who 
habitually  put  pieces  of  peeling  lead-based 
paint  into  their  mouths. 

At  least  a  third  of  hyperkinetic  children 
show  marked  Improvement  on  dally  doses  of 
stimulants  such  as  amphetamines  and  even 
coffee  (NswswEEK,  Oct.  8,  1973).  Just  how 
the  stimulants  have  this  paradoxical  calm- 
ing effect  isn't  known,  but  they  seem  to  im- 
prove the  child's  ability  to  concentrate. 

Dosing  large  numbers  of  schoolchildren 
with  the  very  drugs  tbat  constitute  a  major 
abuse  problem  in  the  UjS.  has  stirred  con- 
troversy among  many  parents  and  even  some 
psychiatrists.  Some  charge  that  the  stimu- 
lants are  prescribed  as  "conformity  pills"  for 
rebellious  chUdren.  Tlje  drugs  may  produce 
side  effects,  Including  loss  of  i4>petite  eind 
sleeping  difficulties.  As  a  result,  children  who 
take  them  for  several  years  may  not  grow  as 
tall  as  they  might  have  otherwise.  But  the 
effect  of  the  drugs  can  be  so  dramatic,  says 
Taft,  "that  you  wondei  whether  an  extra  bit 
of  height  is  all  that  important." 

DEPRESSION 

Among  the  childhood  emotional  disorders 
in  which  the  relationship  with  the  parents 
is  of  unquestioned  importance,  the  outstand- 
ing example  is  depression.  Some  experts  esti- 
mate that  depression  accounts  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of  the  troubled  children  they  see. 
The  so-called  "endogenous"  form  of  depres- 
sion, which  seems  to  arise  without  any  evi- 
dence of  a  traumatic  life  experience  to 
account  for  it.  is  rarely  diagnosed  in  young- 
sters. In  nearly  all  cases,  childhood  depres- 
sion is  "reactive,"  associated  with  an  event 
in  the  chUd's  life,  usually  Involving  the  par- 
ents. "The  child-psychiatry  books  of  twenty 
years  ago  may  not  have  even  mentioned  it." 
says  Dr.  Leon  Cytryn  oC  the  George  Washing- 
ton University  School  of  Medicine.  "But 
we're  beginning  to  realize  that  there  are 
many  depressed  children  and  we  suspect  a 
lot  of  them  become  depressed  euMescents 
and  depressed  adults." 

Its  most  pathetic  form  is  the  "anaclitlc" 
(from  the  Oreek.  "leaning  on")  depresslcm 
that  is  observed  In  infants  s^>arated  from 
their  mothers  in  the  first  six  months  of  life 
and  raised  in  institutions  where  they  get 
little  attention  and  neural  stimulation. 
These  babies,  starved  for  warmth,  withdraw 
and  display  some  of  tlie  signs  of  autism,  such 
as  monotonous  rocking  and.  as  they  grow 
older,  dlfllcxiltles  with  language.  They  will 
Improve  with  regard  to  language  and  motor 
skills  if  moved  to  a  favorable  environment, 
but  the  profound  emotional  Impact  of  their 
early  experience  may  be  devastating. 

Beyond  the  age  of  6,  the  depressed  child 
may  show  signs  of  sadness,  social  with- 
drawal and  apathy  slxoUar  to  the  symptoms 
of  adult  depression.  But  usually  It  Is  masked. 
In  young  children  It  may  be  expressed  in 
psychoeom&tlc  headaches  or  vomiting;  In 
older  children  it  may  show  up  in  aggressive 
behavior,  truancy,  vandalism  and,  particu- 
larly among  girls,  sexual  promiscuity.  The 
pM'lodlc   episodes   of   sadness   that  are  the 


tip-off.  notes  Dr.  Donald  B.  McKnew,  Jr.  of 
the  Children's  Hospital  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbla,  may  be  overlooked  by  the  parents 
for  months,  but  psychological  testing  may 
bring  out  the  true  extent  of  the  child's  de- 
pression quite  quickly. 

Asked  to  draw  a  picture  and  then  tell  a 
story  about  it,  an  8-year*old  boy  brought  to 
McKnew  recently  drew  a  picture  of  a  snuill 
whaJe.  Then  he  told  how  the  whale  was  lost 
and  was  trying  to  get  home.  He  tried  to  hitch 
a  ride  with  another  whal*,  but  slipped  off  its 
back.  Then  he  Joined  a  schocd  of  whales,  but 
they  swam  too  fast  for  blm  to  keep  up.  So 
the  whale  In  the  picture  was  lying  with  an- 
other whale,  also  lost,  wnltlng  to  be  found. 
"If  an  adult  told  you  a  story  like  that,"  notes 
McKnew,  "you'd  immediately  give  him  anti- 
depressfuits." 

Depression  in  children  edmost  always  fol- 
lows a  sense  of  loss.  Acute  reactions  occur, 
understandably  enough,  after  the  death  of  a 
parent  or  close  relative,  divorce  or  a  move 
to  a  new  community.  Often,  they  are  more 
like  grief  reactions  and  disappear  with  time. 
But  many  depressions  occur  because  the 
child  senses  a  withdrawal  of  Interest  and 
affection  through  frequent  separations  from, 
say,  a  father  who  travels  a  lot;  or  because  a 
parent  conveys  an  attitude  of  rejection  or 
deprecation.  In  most  instances,  one  or  an- 
other of  the  parents  has  a  depressed  person- 
ality, McKnew  observes. 

Antidepressant  medication  Is  seld<»n  pre- 
scribed for  children.  Most  often,  psychiatric 
counseling.  Involving  both  parent  and  child, 
is  reqxilred.  Fortunately,  psychotherapy  usu- 
ally Is  effective.  Here  psychiatrists  have 
devised  methods  that  sidestep  the  completely 
verbal  methods  of  commimlcatlon  used  In 
more  adult  forms  of  psychotherapy.  One  of 
the  most  widely  used  Is  play  therapy,  in 
which  the  child  uses  a  variety  of  toys  to 
expose,  under  the  therafpist's  watchful  eye, 
the  slttiatlons  that  may  be  at  the  bottom  of 
his  problem.  The  play*ther&py  concept  is 
based  on  the  common-sense  notion  that  play 
is  a  more  natural  mode  of  expression  for 
a  child  than  verbalizing  dreams. 

One  of  the  most  common  problems  that 
call  for  psychiatric  attention  in  chUdren  is 
school  phobia.  It  may  be  a  symptom  of  de- 
pression, but  may  also  have  a  far  more  read- 
ily treated  cause.  Dr.  I«e  Salk  recalls  the 
case  of  Stephen,  age  5,  who  lived  on  the 
twelfth  floor  ot  a  New  Tork  apartment  with 
his  parents  and  grandparents,  who  contlnu- 
aUy  expressed  their  feiu'  of  burglars.  Els 
mother  warned  him  constantly  of  the  evils 
that  could  befall  him  when  he  went  out  to 
play  and  often  warned  him  not  to  let  the 
elevator  Aoom  close  on  him.  Soon,  he  had 
developed  a  fear  of  botH  burglars  and  eleva- 
tors, and  was  afraid  to  go  out  alone. 

Not  surprisingly,  his  anxieties  continued 
at  school;  his  mother  would  drop  him  off  at 
the  door  but  could  count  on  his  coming  out 
again  minutes  later.  The  problem,  as  Salk  ex- 
plained, was  that  the  child  had  become  total- 
ly helpless  outside  his  mother's  purview  and 
dependent  on  her  attention — a  common 
source  of  school  phobias.  Salk  explained  to 
the  overanxious  mother  that  Stephen  should 
hear  fewer  dire  predictions  about  the  world 
outside  and  be  allowed  more  Independence. 
In  weeks,  he  was  spending  full  days  In  school. 
The  relief  of  the  most  serious  problemis  of 
troubled  children — autism,  schizophrenia 
and  hyperklnesls — must  wait  much  further 
resecu-ch  into  the  physical  and  biochemical 
mysteries  of  the  brain.  What  is  required  Is 
the  same  scHi;  of  commitment  on  the  part  of 
private  agencies  and  the  government  that 
has  lately  been  mounted  In  the  war  against 
cancer  and  heart  diseas.  At  the  same  time, 
the  children  who  are  already  victims  of  these 
tragic  disabilities  must  be  afforded  the  spe- 
cial training  that  will  give  them  the  best 
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chance  of  finding  a  useful  life.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  10  percent  of  the  nation's  children 
are  now  destined  to  develop  some  form  of 
emotional  disability,  the  effort  would  seem  a 
small  price  to  pay. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  view  of  child  experts, 
there  is  a  good  deal  that  parents  can  do  to 
protect  their  children  from  many  kinds  of 
serious  emotional  damage.  First,  say  Salk,  Is 
to  recognize  the  child's  dependence  during 
the  first  year  of  life  and  respond  unstlntlngly 
to  his  need  for  warmth  and  affection.  Once 
the  child  has  learned  to  trust  his  parents.  It 
is  time  to  set  limits  that  prepare  him  for  his 
encounters  with  the  world.  To  contend  with 
the  chUd's  Impulse  to  explore  his  environ- 
ment, knocking  over  countless  glasses  of  milk 
as  he  goes,  may  be  a  frustrating  and  seem- 
ingly endless  task,  Salk  concedes.  "But,"  he 
adds,  "for  the  parent  who  loves  his  child,  has 
patience  and  can  still  see  the  world  through 
a  child's  eyes,  the  rewards  are  beyond 
measure." 

The  Sn.Ki«T  Strttcgu  or  Shawn  Lapin 

At  the  age  of  1,  Shawn  Lapln  seemed  to 
be  a  healthy,  normal  child.  He  never  could 
hold  onto  his  bottle,  recalls  Coimle  Lapln, 
34.  But  on  the  other  hand,  Shawn  had  begun 
to  walk  even  before  his  older  brother  and 
could  say  three  or  four  words.  So  there 
seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  concern.  Then 
a  sudden  change  In  Shavm  occurred.  "One 
day  he  tuned  everything  out,"  his  mother 
says.  "He  didn't  respond  to  his  name  any 
mOTe.  He  didn't  talk  any  more." 

Soon,  Shawn's  behavior  was  growing 
worse.  He  cried  all  night,  and  Connie  and 
her  husband.  Harvey,  a  Los  Angeles  dentist, 
split  four-hour  shifts  to  quiet  him.  But 
every  time  one  of  them  picked  him  up,  his 
body  became  rigid  and  he  pushed  his  parent 
away. 

Connie  and  Harvey  then  began  the  tor- 
menting, purgatorial  ritual  that  most  par- 
ents of  troubled  youngsters  seem  to  follow — 
making  the  rounds  of  experts.  After  several 
false  leads,  the  Neuropsychiatric  Institute 
at  UCLA  finally  diagnosed  Shawn  as  an 
autistic  child. 

The  last  stc^  for  the  Laplns  in  their  search 
for  help  was  the  office  of  Dr.  Ivar  Lovaas  of 
UCLA.  A  Norwegian-bom  psychologist,  Lo- 
vaas has  specialized  for  the  past  twelve  years 
in  changing  the  behavior  of  autistic  chU- 
dren through  reward-and-punlshment  "op- 
erant conditioning."  Lovaas  was  kind  but 
blunt  about  Shawn's  prognosis.  "This  is  not 
going  to  cure  Shawn."  he  told  the  Laplns. 
"AU  it  wiU  do  is  modify  his  behavior,  and 
probably  get  him  Into  a  better  institution." 

"It  was  Ivar  who  brought  me  down  to 
earth,"  says  Harvey.  "All  that  work  and 
that's  all  it  would  do — get  him  into  a  better 
institution.  It  blew  my  mind.  But  as  a  par- 
ent, what  are  you  going  to  do?  The  kid  didn't 
ask  to  be  bom,  and  be  certainly  didn't  ask 
to  be  autistic.  I  thought  I  had  to  do  what  I 
could." 

Lovaas  and  bis  assistants,  usually  UCIiA 
undergraduates,  spent  several  sessions  a  week 
wltb  the  child  and  his  parcnts,  both  at  the 
clinic  and  in  the  home.  After  six  months, 
they  turned  the  job  over  to  the  parents,  con- 
sulting occasionally  to  see  bow  they  were 
doing.  But  Connie  foimd  she  couldn't  work 
with  Shawn.  "Every  time  I  tried,  it  just  hurt," 
she  says.  "Some  parents  can't  do  it."  Connie, 
in  fact,  felt  the  need  to  see  a  psychiatrist  her- 
self— and  it  was  a  wrenching  experience. 
"The  first  thing  he  asked  me,"  she  recalls, 
"was  -How  do  you  feel  about  Shawn?'  I 
coijldn't  ansvror." 

Finally,  thanks  to  two  consultants  to  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Autism  Project.  Alan 
Insul  and  DanleUe  Berger,  who  have  worked 
with  Shawn  for  the  past  year  and  a  half,  tbe 
child  is  slowly  Improving.  DanleUe  demon- 


strated the  conditioning  technique  one  after- 
noon recently  In  the  Lapln  home.  Holding  a 
package  of  sliced  cheese,  Shawn's  favorite 
food,  she  knelt  on  the  floor  and  Instructed 
the  child  to  say,  "I  love  mommy."  Shawn 
miunbled  unintelligibly  and  Danielle  with- 
drew the  cheese  and  frowned.  Then  she  re- 
peated the  command,  with  similar  results. 
Finally,  after  half  an  hour,  Shawn  formed 
the  right  words  and  earned  his  piece  of 
cheese. 

Shawn  has  learned  his  tiny  repertoire  of 
skills:  he  can  now  look  his  parents  In  the 
eye,  he  is  toilet-trained,  he  can  dress  him- 
self In  three  minutes  Instead  of  the  46  It 
used  to  take  and  he  can  say  about  fifteen 
words.  It  is  a  pathetically  small  set  of 
achievements  for  a  normal  5-year-old,  but 
according  to  the  standards  by  which  the 
autistic  child  Is  judged.  It  represents  dra- 
matic progress.  And  the  Laplns  haven't  given 
up. 


POOD  FOR  MOTHERS  AND  CHIL- 
DREN—HEARINQ  PROVIDES  MORE 
REASONS  FOR  BIGGER,  BETTER 
"WIC"  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  5, 1  was  privileged  to  chair  a  hear- 
ing of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  to  gather 
testimony  from  workers  and  specialists 
in  the  infant  and  maternal  nutrition 
filed  on  the  WIC — women,  infants,  and 
children — nutrition  intervention  pro- 
gram. 

The  aim  of  the  program  is  to  provide 
dietary  supplementation  to  pregnant  and 
nursing  mothers  and  to  infants  and  chU- 
dren in  low-income  families,  sis  a  means 
of  preventing  mental  and  physical  disa- 
bilities resulting  from  malnourlshment. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  opening  re- 
marks at  the  hearing,  the  program  had  a 
very  unsteady  start.  Delays  and  excessive 
administrative  complications  marked 
early  activities  of  the  n.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  launching  the  program. 
Indeed,  it  required  the  prodding  of  a 
court  order,  which  I  was  instrumental  in 
obtaining,  to  get  USDA  to  begin  the 
program. 

Problems  reportedly  have  persisted. 
Our  hearing  involved  listening  to  wit- 
nesses from  USDA  and  from  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  attempting  to  get  both 
sides  of  the  story. 

This  we  accomplished,  I  believe,  In  a 
very  productive  hearing. 

Our  purpose  was,  first,  to  look  Into  the 
recent  past  and  see  how  the  program  has 
functioned  during  the  few  months  of  its 
operation.  Tills  Is  part  of  the  legislative 
oversight  function  of  Congress — a  func- 
tion which  has  become  of  increasingly 
vital  importance  in  recent  years. 

The  second  part  of  our  purpose  was  to 
look  into  the  future,  to  see  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  Improve  the  program. 
This,  too,  is  a  basic  Job  of  the  national 
legislature. 

I  believe  we  received  some  very  valu- 
able advice,  and  some  highly  signtflcant 
comments,  from  all  tbe  witnesses  who 
testified.  I  wish  at  this  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  publicly  commend  each  of  them 
for  their  exoeUent  contributions,  and  for 
the  time  and  effort  they  invested  in  com- 
ing to  Washlngtoa  to  tell  their  stoiles. 


The  witnesses,  in  their  order  of  appear- 
ance, were: 

Edward  C.  Hekman,  Administrator, 
Pood  and  Nutrition  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture; 

Rosals^  Rubin,  Ph.  D.,  associate  pro- 
fessor and  project  director.  Department 
of  Special  Education,  University  of 
Minnesota; 

George  Cunningham,  MJ3.,  M.P.H., 
president.  Association  of  State  and  Ter- 
ritorial Maternal  and  Child  Health  and 
Crippled  Children's  Directors,  Piedmont, 
Calif.; 

Miss  Patricia  Fitzgerald,  WIC  adminis- 
trator, Illinois  Department  of  Public 
Health,  Springfield,  HI.,  accompanied  by 
Dr.  Manl  Sashankar,  administrator.  East 
Side  Health  District,  east  St.  Louis,  Bl.; 
and 

Robert  Wain,  chairman.  Tribal  Health 
Board,  Rosebud  Reservation,  Rosebud, 
S.  Dak. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  prepared  state- 
ment of  each  witness  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  stress  what  I  consider  to  be 
some  of  the  most  significant  contents 
of  the  testimony,  including  some  major 
points  that  were  made  in  the  oral  re- 
sponses of  some  of  the  witnesses  to  ques- 
tions by  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  myself.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovcRN) ,  the  chairman  of  the  conimlt- 
tee,  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  posed  excellent  ques- 
tions and  prompted  some  of  the  most 
informative  responses  from  the  witnesses. 

First,  Uie  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Hekman, 
was  most  cooperative.  I  was  especially 
pleased  with  his  promise  to  have  the  De- 
partment and  its  food  and  nutrition 
service  produce,  by  early  next  month  at 
the  latest  a  new  and  improved  set  of 
regulations  for  the  administration  of  this 
vital  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  pleased  to  learn 
today  that  the  Department  has  fulfilled 
this  promise,  and  on  this  date  sent  the 
newly  rewritten  regulations  to  the  Fed- 
eral Register  for  publication.  I  look  for- 
ward to  examining  the  new  regulations, 
with  the  sincere  hope  that  they  will 
prove  to  contain  the  necessary  remedies 
to  the  administrative  problems  that  have 
accompanied  the  first  regulations.  I  wish 
to  publicly  thank  Mr.  Hekman  and  his 
agency  for  their  cooperation. 

It  appeared  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to 
other  participants  and  observers  at  the 
hearing,  that  Mr.  Hekman  agreed  that 
the  hastily  written  regulations  cur- 
rently in  effect  have  been  siAject  to 
vagueness  and  differences  of  interpreta- 
tion, leading  to  confusion  and  unneces- 
sary complication  in  the  field.  I  hope 
that  the  new  regulations  wlU  eliminate 
these  weaknesses.  They  should  permit 
this  vital  program  to  go  ahead  smoothly 
and  to  serve  the  needs  and  Interests  of 
Its  Intended  beneficiaries,  rather  than 
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poeing  frustration  and  uncertainty  for 
them. 

Second,  I  wish  to  commend  Rosaljn  A. 
Rubin,  Fb.  D.,  from  my  home  State  of 
Minnesota,  a  dedicated  and  gifted  re- 
searcher. Her  testimony,  concerning  her 
studies  of  the  relationships  between  low 
birth  weight  in  Inftmts  and  learning  dis- 
ability as  those  infants  grow  older,  pro- 
vided us  with  the  first  srtld,  scientific 
evidence  to  demonstrate  this  connection, 
though  It  has  long  been  suspected  to 
exist  and  Indeed  was  among  the  factors 
that  motivated  Congress  in  establishing 
the  WIC  program. 

Aside  from  Dr.  Rubin's  prepared  testi- 
mony, she  offered  a  highly  valuable  en- 
dorsement of  the  WIC  program  in  re- 
sponding to  a  set  of  questions  I  presented 
to  her. 

TO  summarize  her  response,  she  said 
she  was  unable  at  this  time  to  state  as  a 
scientist  that  nutrition  intervention  pro- 
grams like  WIC  are  guaranteed  to  pre- 
yentleynlng  disabilities  associated  with 
low  btrth  weight. 

She  stated  that  there  simply  has  not 
been  enough  research,  following  a  suffi- 
cient nimiber  of  Individuals  throu^  a 
long  enough  period  of  their  lives,  to  dem- 
onstrate what  effect  nutrition  interven- 
tion has  on  learning  disabilities. 

However,  the  gave  the  WIC  program 
her  hearty  endorsement.  She  said,  first, 
that  she  beOeves  that  nutrition  Interven- 
ttan  probably  is  at  least  part  of  the  an- 
swer to  the  low  Wrth  weight-learning 
dlsaWllty  syndrome  and,  second— and 
more  Importantly— that  the  WIC  pro- 
gramrtTeis  the  opportunity  for  the  type 
of  long-teim  continual  research  that  is 
needed  to  answer  the  questions  remain- 
ing In  this  field. 

I  thank  Dr.  Rubin  for  her  candor  and 
Integrity.  I  hope  her  advice  carries  as 
^mh  weight  wltii  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  and  our  coxmteiparts  in  the 
House  as  it  does  with  me,  when  the  mat- 
ters of  funds  and  further  legislation  for 
this  and  related  programs  come  before 
ns. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  thank  the  other  wlt- 
Pcsses.  who  stated  repeatedly  their  fuH 
snroortfOT  the  program,  coupled  with 
their  strong  pleas  to  rid  It  of  unneces- 
yy  admlnlstratlvB  and  bureaucratic 
rt^Utag  blocks  and  to  provide  suffi- 
cient funds  for  Oda  program  to  be  oper- 
ated at  a  magnitude  equal  to  Its  potu- 
larlty. 

Ibdleve  that  Qu  most  Important  un- 
•wrtylng  theme  of  our  heartaig  was  that 
uds  is  aixyqlar  program— meaning  that 
ft  Is  a  program  that  has  won  far-reach- 
ing support  and  enthusiasm  ammig  spon- 
soring agencies  and  organizations  and 
among  its  beneficiaries. 

This  can  ooiy  be  taken.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  strong  an>eal  for  Its  continuation, 
Improvuneot  and  »T«»»"rirn  It  Is  not 
merely  that  wew  the  Congress.  hav« 
created  saaiethlng  that  Is  wanted.  It  te 
»Pn«»m  that  to  nwled.  and  needed 
badly  hw  ao  many  peaons  that  laroe 
™™*«»ba»e beta  toixMd  away  bccaiM 
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We  began  modestly,  and  we  seriously 
imderestimated  the  need.  We  must  face 
this  need,  and  must  do  all  in  our  power 
to  meet  It. 

EzRiBrr  1 
Statmbknt  bt  EDw4au>  J.  Hekman 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  ol  the  Select 
Committee: 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  you  today  to  discuss  development  of 
the  new  Special  Supplemental  Food  Program 
for  Women,  Infants  and  Children  (WIC) . 

The  new  pUot  program  (WIC)— designed 
to  provide  special  nutritional  help  to  preg- 
nant and  lactatlng  wom«n  and  chUdren  up 
to  four— Joins  an  establlsked  network  of  food 
assistance  actlvlUes  which  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  administers  cooperatively  with 
Stat©  governments  and  lo«al  private  and  pub- 
lic  agencies. 

ChUdren  of  needy  families  receive  assist- 
ance through  an  array  cf  Child  Nutrition 
Programs  which  provide  Federal  grants  for 
meal  service  In  day  care  centers,  summer 
recreation  progrmms.  along  with  the  over 
88.000  schools  taking  part  In  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program. 

The  major  thrust  in  assistance  to  fam- 
ilies— currently  reaching  some  14.6  mlUlon 
low-income  Americana— u  toward  a  nation- 
wide Pood  Stamp  Program.  With  only  a  few 
ezoaptlons— all  remaining  food  distribution 
programs  will  change  over  to  food  stamps  by 
June  30,  In  accord  with  tfte  mandates  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973. 

With  a  built  In  escalator  clause — the  food 
stamp  program  becomes  an  increasingly  via- 
ble, responsive  program  ct  food  aid  for  the 
whole  family,  including  of  course  mothers, 
their  Infants  and  young  children.  This  group, 
however,  comes  In  for  special  attention  and 
concern  because  of  their  vulnerability  to  the 
effects  of  poor  nutrition. 

My  testimony  today  reports  our  progress 
In  launeblng  an  extensive  and  thorough 
eraluatlon  of  a  new  pilot  project,  the  Special 
Sun;>lemental  Food  Program  fcr  Women,  In- 
fanta  and  ChUdren  (WIC)  according  to  the 
outlines  Congress  q)eclflad  In  P.L.  92-433. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clayton 
Teutter  met  with  this  committee  last  Jtme, 
to  discuss  plans  for  Implamentlng  the  pro- 
gram .  .  .  plans  which  hsve  been  carefully 
developed  to  produce  the  full  scientific 
evaluation  CongKss  wants. 

Since  then  much  has  been  accomplished 
toward  two  julme  objectives:  first  to  get  the 
program  Into  fxill  operation  as  promptly  as 
possible,  and  secondly,  to  bufld  In  a  soimd 
evaluation  mechanism. 

Looking  first  at  progress  In  program  opera- 
tions: 

Last  July  the  Departmeat  Issued  psx>gram 
rules  and  regulattons  developed  with  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  experts  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  EducsUon  and  Welfare, 
as  well  as  outside  medical  consultants.  Im- 
mediate notification  to  States  Invited  them 
to  submit  proposals  for  pilot  projects. 

By  September,  we  had  annoizneed  the 
selection  <rf  ttie  first  20  project  anM.  that 
were  slated  to  take  part  in  the  medical 
evaluation  phase  of  the  program.  In  Decem- 
ber, we  announced  IM  mere  projects.  And 
on  March  6  we  named  39  more — m  airing  » 
total  of  255  WIC  project  anas  named  so  far, 
expected  to  serve  an  estimated  caseload  of 
Stn ,aOO  mothers  and  yonng  children. 

9°  J**™a»y  1«,  the  fl»»t  WIC  project 
opmed  In  FlneiTlUe,  Ky.  Astfstant  "rrrrtmrr 
Teafctvjotned  SUte  and  local  offidala  aad 
30  program  ncipiBatm  m  launching  WIC 
Since  then,  proJecU  have  been  openii^  vp 
In  rapid  iucceaBlon;  at  last  count  123  wei* 
In  trasfnesB  serving  an  estimated  IS8,000  par- 
tic^Mmta 
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_W»  are  closely  monltt^ing  the  <^enlngs  of 
WIC  projects  and  partlcttlarly  their  timing 
so  that  we  can  make  a  rutmlng  asBessment 
of  the  use  of  WIC  funds  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Oiir  aim  Is,  of  course,  to  make  full  use 
of  the  $40  million  available  this  year. 

Where  there  were  delays  In  proJ«:t  open- 
ings or  projects  otherwise  failed  to  begin  f uU 
operations  on  schedule,  we  calculated  the 
hnpact  In  terms  of  fimding  and  determined 
that  we  could  reaUocate  avaUaWe  funds  to 
oUier  areas  wanting  to  start  a  WIC  project 
Thus,  we  were  able  to  select  the  39  new  proj- 
ects announced  In  early  March,  without  con- 
straint to  existing  or  propoeed  projects 

Selection  of  aU  265  projects  we've  named 
so  far  has  been  done  with  great  care,  con- 
sidering first  such  nutritional  risk  fiustors  as 
the  Incidence  of  nutritional  anemU  rates  of 
Infant  mortality,  data  on  pregnancies  and 
miscarriages.  Other  important  considerations 
are  the  general  economic  level  of  the  area 
avaUabUlty  of  other  supplemental  food  as- 
sistance for  mothers  and  children,  and  medi- 
cal faculties  and  staffing. 

Taking  these  factors  Into  account — we  have 
approved  WIC  projects  aceordlng  to  three 
major  priority  categorlee.  in  order  to  make 
maximum  use  of  program  ftmds. 

First  priority  went  to  tlioee  20  areas  se- 
lected for  the  full  medical  evaluation  phase 
of  the  study.  In  addition  to  high  need  »nd 
risk  factors,  these  areas  had  no  existing  sup- 
plemental program  pe«chlng  the  same  target 
group,  and  provided  a  broad  sample  for 
evaluation  purposes.  They  represent  a  wide 
cross  section  of  racial,  etfcnic.  urban  and 
rural  characteristics  In  diverse  locations  of 
the  cotmtry. 

Second  priority  goes  to  those  areas  show- 
ing evidence  of  need  few  supplemental  assist- 
ance, and  which  do  not  preeently  have  such 
a  program  for  mothers,  Infants  and  children 
We  have  been  able  to  approve  nearly  aU  an- 
pllcations  in  this  category. 

Third  priority  Includes  requests  from 
those  areas  already  having  a  supplemental 
rood  program  and  which  we  will  cmisider 
after  the  second  category  teeds  have  been 
met. 

Meantime  we  have  moved  to  achieve  the 
soundest  possible  evaluation  of  WIC  program 
operations  and  to  measure  ttoe  extent  of  the 
medical  and  nutritional  benefits  to  procram 
participants.  i.  ««  <"u 

As  part  of  the  evaluation,  we  will  study  the 
various  systems  used  by  looal  WIC  projects 
to  deUver  supplemental  foo«  aid  to  partici- 
pating wMnen  and  chUdren.  tJalng  cash 
p^ts,  which  FNS  makes  available  to  par- 
tlc^tlng  State  health  agenclee.  they  may 
elect  to  distribute  food  at  health  climes,  is- 
sue food  vouchers  redeemable  at  retaU  stores, 
«ra  combination  of  the  tw»,  or  some  other 
syrtem.  Most  have  chosen  the  voucher  route 
and  we  want  to  study  and  learn  from  their 
experience. 

J^^^r.^^''^7'' J'^"  delivery  system,  the 
selection  of  foods  remains  consistent— In- 
cluding milk,  cheese.  vitamin-C  fortified 
fruit  or  vegetable  Juic.  aggs,  htm-fortifled 
cereal  and  prescribed  Intent  formula.  Nutri- 
tionists made  th«s»  ptartlculat  food  aelectlons 
in  order  to  proTlde  ttie  nutrients  ^Mctfied  to 
the  leglalattan  and  at  the  ■«»»  time  Include 
widely  acceptable  food  etaplces  that  are 
readily  avalUble  and  rMftmaUy  priced. 
These  fooda  will  in  fact  supply  trom  flO  to  lOO 
pewent  of  the  wob«»'s  ^m  tor  proteto^ 
calcium,  iron,  vltamtiis  A  and  C  and  from  90 
to  100  percent  of  the  ln£ants'  and  <*Udrens 
needs  for  these  nutrients. 

Those  tfiglHe  to  get  theae  foods  at  no 
chaiTge  indude  pregnant  and  lactatlng 
women,  Intents  and  chQdr0i  tip  to  four 
yearB  of  age.  To  take  part.  tHey  need  to  live 
m  an  approved  project  area  md  be  eligible 
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for  reduced-price  medical  treatment  at  a 
participating  clinic  or  health  agency.  Health 
authorities  at  local  cimics  will  determine 
their  patients'  needs  for  supplemental  food 
help. 

A  major  thrust  of  our  evaluation  of  WIC 
wUl  be  a  thorough  appraisal  of  the  pro- 
gram's nutritional  and  health  benefits  to 
the  participants.  Plans  for  this  aspect  have 
proceeded  as  an  Integral  peirt  of  program 
development. 

Shortly  after  Issuing  program  regulations, 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  circulated 
a  request  for  proposals  to  conduct  the 
medical  evaluation  to  prospective  bidders, 
mainly  medical  and  puUlc  health  schools. 
Two  resulting  proi>osal8  were  then  thw- 
oughly  reviewed  by  a  technical  panel  of 
physicians  and  nutrition  experts  both  from 
within  and  from  outside  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Passage  of  legislation  In  early 
November  extending  the  WIC  program  for 
another  year,  called  for  significant  changes 
In  evaluation  contract  plans.  By  the  end  of 
the  month,  we  bad  announced  an  18-month 
contract  with  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina School  of  Public  Health  to  conduct  and 
oversee  all  phases  of  the  medical  evaluation 
Including  the  training  of  workers,  the  col- 
lection of  data  and  the  analysis  and  evalua- 
tion of  findings. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  re- 
searchers have  moved  into  op«:&tlon  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  standardizing  laboratory 
and  testing  procedures,  and  training  local 
medical  technicians  to  collect  needed  data. 
WhUe  aU  projects  wUl  submit  available 
medical  and  nutritional  data  for  the  evalua- 
tion phase  of  the  program,  primary  target 
for  the  fuU  medical  study  of  program  bene- 
fits wUl  be  the  20  sites  we  sheeted  first  for 
p«u-tlclpation  In  WIC.  Pour  of  those  sites 
are  already  In  operation  and  the  rest  wUl 
open  soon. 

Measurements  and  evaluation  In  these  pri- 
mary test  sites  will  cover  such  basic  data 
as  height,  weight,  head  circumference,  blood 
hemoglobin  and  hematocrit,  serum  protein, 
serum  Iron  and  transferrin.  Baseline  data  on 
the  famUy,  tacludlng  dietary  records,  will 
be  coUected  as  the  participants  enter  the 
program  and  updated  as  they  are  checked 
periodically  thereafter.  Tests  will  be  con- 
ducted as  part  of  regiUar  visits  to  the  health 
clinic,  with  a  minimum  of  deviation  from 
their  normal  health  care  routines.  We  have 
been  guided  In  aU  this  by  two  distinguished 
panels  of  physicians  and  nutritionists  pro- 
riding  needed  expertise  in  epidemiology, 
pediatrics,  obstetrics,  and  neurology  as  well 
as  In  nutrition. 

Our  objective  Is  to  come  up  with  a  sound 
evaluation  that  will  be  useful  to  us  and  to 
you  to  Congress  In  shaping  the  future  direc- 
tion of  nutrition  policies  and  programs  con- 
cerning mothers.  Infants,  and  young  chU- 
dren. 
Iliank  you  very  much. 

Statsicent  or  Rosai.tk  A.  Bttbut,  Ph.  D. 

I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  your  Invitation 
to  present  testimony  regarding  the  results  of 
our  research  Investigation  Into  the  relation- 
Bh^  between  low  birth  weight  and  later 
problems  of  school  learning. 

In  describtog  the  background  of  our  pres- 
ent Involvement  In  tbla  topic,  let  me  first  ex- 
plain that  the  study  ot  the  long-term  cor- 
relates of  low  birth  weight  actuaUy  represents 
but  one  aspect  of  a  much  broader  ongoing 
longitudinal  Investigation  ot  the  educational 
and  behavioral  conaequmoes  of  a  wide  range 
of  prenatal,  perinatal  and  early  ehlldhood 
condlttone  and  events,  nils  larger  project, 
"The  Bdueatlonal  Vidlow-TJlp  Study,"  te  baaed 
upon  an  tmequaled  pool  of  perinatal  wrwutiw^i 
data   on   over    1,600   olifldiiea   wblob   was 


gathered  for  research  purposes  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Hospital  during  the 
early  1960's  as  part  of  the  nationwide  Col- 
laborative Perinatal  Study  supported  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Stroke. 

The  Educational  FoUow-Up  Study  was  be- 
gun at  the  University  of  Minnesota  In  the 
mld-1960'8  through  the  Joint  efforts  of  Drs. 
Bruce  Balow  and  Ma3mard  C.  Reynolds  of  the 
Department  of  Special  Education  and  Dr. 
John  A.  Anderson,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Pediatrics,  in  order  to  capitalize  upon  the 
avaUabUity  of  the  vast  amount  of  Informa- 
tion already  collected  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Collaborative  Project  and  apply  It  to  the 
exploration  of  the  antecedents  of  school- 
related  learning  and  behavior  disorders.  Fi- 
nancial support  came  Initially  from  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the  Handicapped.  Since  September  of  1972, 
the  activities  of  the  Educational  FoUow-Up 
Study  have  been  supported  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Education. 

Thus,  It  is  apparent  that  our  current  find- 
ings are  the  result  not  only  of  the  efforts  of 
my  colleagues.  Dr.  Bruce  Balow  and  Ms. 
Cynthia  Rosenblatt,  and  myself  who  were  di- 
rectly Involved  in  the  low  birth  weight  report, 
but  also  represent  the  partial  outcomes  of 
an  extensive  coUaborative  effort  involving  a 
number  of  University  research  teams  and 
agencies  of  the  federal  government  working 
cooperatively  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

The  objective  of  the  total  PoUow-Up  Study 
research  effort  Is  to  assess  the  relationship  of 
prenatal  and  perinatal  conditions  to  later 
school  achievement  and  behavior  In  order  to : 
(1)  determine  the  limiting  effects,  If  any,  of 
early  physical  anomalies  on  later  acquisition 
of  school  skills;  (2)  determine  early  predic- 
tors of  such  problems  as  mental  deficiency, 
learning  disability,  speech  handicap,  behavior 
disorders  and  other  categories  of  handicap; 
(3)  obtain  information  regarding  the  prev- 
alence of  various  educational  handicaps 
and  assignments  to  special  services  and  pro- 
grams provided  by  the  schools;  and  (4)  ulti- 
mately determine  specific  focal  points  for  the 
development  of  early  Intervention  strategies 
to  prevent  or  remediate  educational  Impair- 
ment to  such  early  conditions. 

Since  low  birth  weight  Is  the  single  most 
prevalent  abnormality  of  birth  and  Is  fre- 
quently associated  with  the  presence  of  other 
major  reproductive  disturbances.  It  was 
selected  as  the  focus  of  the  first  In  a  series 
of  analyses  of  the  developmental  repercus- 
sions of  specific  birth  problems.  Previous  re- 
search had  tentatively  Identified  premature 
birth  as  a  contributing  factor  to  later  im- 
pairment of  intellectual  and  educational 
performance.  However,  such  findings  tended 
to  be  confounded  either  by  the  ambiguous 
use  of  the  term  "prematurity"  to  refer  to 
short  gestation  period  as  well  as  low  birth 
weight,  by  methodological  problems  in  the 
case  of  studies  based  on  retrospective  analy- 
sis of  child  development  or  by  the  use  of  sub- 
jects who  were  primarily  of  lower  socioeco- 
nomic status  or  from  racial  minority  groups. 
Our  present  sample  of  chUdren  Is  drawn  from 
a  study  peculation  which  Is  essentially  rep- 
resentative of  the  white  urban  p<q;>ulation 
of  the  upper  midwest. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  brlefiy  sum- 
marize the  ktods  of  Information  which  were 
coUected  and  the  types  <^  cotopariacaiM  which 
were  made  in  our  study  of  low  birth  weight. 
We  first  reviewed  the  birth  records  of  the 
total  FoUow-Up  Study  population  of  over 
1,600  children  and  Identified  all  thoae  who 
were  "premature"  either  on  the  basis  of  low 
birth  weight  (leas  than  2,600  grams)  or  ab- 
breviated pertod  of  gestation  (less  than  37 
weeks) .  Subjecta  thus  Identlfled  were  divid- 
ed Into  three  groupe:  (1)  pre-term  low  birth 
weight  children.  (2)  full-term  low  birth 
weight  Children,  and  (8)  pre-term  children 


of  normal  birth  weight.  We  then  randomly 
drew  a  sample  of  full-term  normal  birth 
weight  youngsters  from  our  remaining  popu- 
lation to  serve  as  a  control  group  for  com- 
parison purposes. 

For  all  of  the  241  chUdren  thus  selected 
we  analyzed  socioeconomic  Information, 
birth  data,  standardized  measures  of  mental 
and  motor  development  administered  at  8 
months  of  age,  individual  IQ  tests  adminis- 
tered at  four  and  at  seven  years  of  age.  school 
readiness  and  language  development  at  age 
five,  prior  to  school  entrance,  and  a  widely 
used  test  of  academic  achievement  In  the 
basic  subject  matter  areas  of  reading,  spell- 
ing and  arithmetic  computation  which  was 
administered  at  age  seven.  In  addition.  In 
our  annual  survey  of  the  classroom  teach- 
ers of  all  study  chUdren  we  obtained  Infor- 
mation regarding  retentions,  remedial  read- 
ing Instruction,  placement  in  special  classes 
for  the  mentally  retarded  and  receipt  of 
special  services  from  the  school  psychologist, 
school  social  worker  or  speech  therapist. 

On  each  measure  comparisons  were  made 
between  children  of  low  birth  weight  and 
those  of  normal  birth  weight  and  between 
children  born  pre-term  and  those  who  were 
born  after  a  normal  period  of  gestation. 
Since  boys  are  considered  by  some  to  be  more 
vulnerable  than  girls  to  the  stresses  attend- 
ant upon  premature  birth,  we  also  compared 
the  performance  of  boys  and  girls  within 
each  birth  weight  group. 

STTTDT  FINDtNOS 

1.  Low  birth  weight  was  associated  with  a 
higher  proportion  of  neurological  abnormali- 
ties at  birth  as  well  as  with  a  number  of 
medical  indicators  of  abnormal  conditions 
during  the  neonatal  period. 

2.  By  eight  months  of  age  the  low  birth 
weight  Infants,  on  the  average,  lagged  one 
month  behind  the  normally  developing  fuU 
birth  weight  comparison  group  on  measures 
of  both  mental  and  motor  development. 

3.  On  Stanford -Binet  and  Wechsler  Intelli- 
gence tests  administered  at  ages  four  and 
seven  respectively,  the  low  birth  weight 
ChUdren  averaged  five  to  nine  points  lower 
than  did  those  of  normal  birth  weight. 

4.  At  age  five  low  birth  weight  chUdren 
scored  below  chUdren  of  normal  birth  weight 
on  the  school  readiness  test,  and  they  aver- 
aged six  months  behtod  the  normal  birth 
weight  group  on  a  standardized  measure  of 
language  development. 

5.  At  age  seven  there  were  significant 
differences  in  reading,  spelling  and  arith- 
metic, all  of  which  favored  the  normal  over 
the  low  birth  weight  chUdren. 

6.  Teacher  reports  of  school  progress  re- 
vealed that  a  far  higher  proportion  of  the 
low  birth  weight  group  had  been  retained 
in  grade,  placed  In  special  class  or  received 
special  school  services  with  aLmoet  two- 
thirds  of  the  boys  to  the  low  birth  weight 
group  having  received  some  form  of  special 
treatment  beyond  that  of  regular  classroom 
instruction  durtog  their  early  elementary 
school  years. 

7.  No  differences  were  foimd  between  chU- 
dren who  were  bom  preterm  and  those  who 
were  born  at  full-term  on  any  study  vari- 
able when  the  effects  of  birth  weight  were 
held  constant.  It  was  therefore  evident  that 
all  of  the  differences  to  later  performance 
were  related  to  initial  differences  to  birth 
weight  but  not  to  dUferenoea  to  length  of 
gestation  period. 

8.  No  differences  were  found  iMtween  boys 
and  girls  with  the  exception  of  special  achool 
placement  and  aervloes  which  were  more 
frequenUy  Instituted  tor  boys  than  for  girls. 

9.  The  moat  eonclualve  of  the  prerloualy 
available  reaeareh  evidence  had  demon- 
atrated  a  link  between  very  low  birth  weight 
(1500  grama  or  leas)  and  later  achool  prob- 
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lems.  A  tmlqua  oontrlbutlon  of  the  present 
study  wma  ths  flodlng  thmt  there  whs  ■  sur- 
prlatnCly  strong  iwincf  tton  between  mod- 
erktely  low  btrtti  wvight  (80%  of  our  liBW 
■obJectB  ««tgbed  betwven  2000  and  2600 
grama)  axul  later  manifestations  of  intellec- 
tual and  aducatUmal  deficits. 

wMatiSMtaa  aDxanoMs 
In  summary,  our  raaults  show  that  low 
bfath  walglit  Is  asaodated  with  impaired 
parformaaca  on  meaanves  of  mental  develop- 
mant.  langnaga  davalopment,  school  readl- 
nsaa  and  aoadmnlr  aehlerement  through  age 
seren.  Buvavei.  thara  remain  a  number  of 
significant  queatlaBs  on  this  U^lc,  the  an- 
swers to  many  at  which  lie  beyond  the  scope 
of  our  psaasnt  data.  Vat  axample: 

1.  Whatbar  the  dlaadvantages  observed 
through  aga  sevan  will  continue  through 
tha  remaining  sebool  years  and  perhaps  even 
hifluanea  adlnstment  In  early  adult  life. 

2.  WHaCher  iqipnprlate  early  Intervention 
programa  eouM  have  prevented  or  alleviated 
some  of  the  obaerved  impairment  of  psy- 
chological and  educational   functlonteg. 

S.  Whether  the  condition  of  low  birth 
weight  could  have  been  prevented. 

♦•  Whether  Interventtons  designed  to  In- 
rivaau  birth  w«lgbt  to  within  the  normal 
range  would  also  forestall  the  development 
of  all  of  the  problems  now  found  to  be  as- 
socUted  wtth  low  birth  weight. 

Some  of  thesa  questions,  such  as  the  per- 
sistence of  learning  problems  over  time,  may 
yet  be  answered  through  the  continued  pur- 
suit of  the  course  of  Inquiry  projected  for 
tha  ■ducatlonal  PoUow-Up  Study.  Other 
queatlons.  Including  those  regarding  out- 
oomaa  of  intervention  programs,  await  the 
implementation  of  such  programs  and  the 
si>pUcatlon  of  experimental  research  pro- 
cedures in  their  evaluation  as  distinguished 
from  the  present  investigation  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  devclofmient  of  "at  risk"  chil- 
dren. 

FLiSMa  FOE  COMTOruXD  aZSEABCR 

The  Bducatlonal  FoUow-Up  Study  cur- 
renUy  haa  a  commitment  tram  the  National 
Instltxita  at  ■dncstlon  for  support  of  re- 
search actlvltlea  through  December  of  1976. 
During  this  period  of  time  we  anticipate  the 
ndlectlon  and  analyats  of  further  informa- 
tion pntalBlng  to  tha  davelopment  of  our 
low  birth  wel^t  subjects  as  well  as  broad 
analyaea  of  outcomes  associated  with  other 
perinatal  abnormalities,  singly  and  In  com- 
bination. 

A.  Low  hirtK  weight.  We  plan  a  continuing 
aaaeesment  ot  tha  school  progress  of  these 
chUdren  as  they  move  through  the  elemen- 
tary gradea  and  Into  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  FttrtotUc  analyses  and  reports 
of  thate  davaU^MBcntal  status  and  of  the  pi«- 
valence  of  school  learning  and  behavior  dis- 
orders will  contrlbuta  to  our  knowledge  of 
tha  magnitude  and  duration  of  such  disabili- 
ties. 

B.  Total  EdneaHomml  ToUow-Up  Study. 
While  the  primary  focus  of  the  total  project 
is  upon  relationships  between  perinatal  data 
and  educational  and  behavioral  outcomes. 
the  extensive  data  base  on  a  large  represen- 
tative sample  of  children  enables  the  ex- 
plormtioa  of  addltianal  significant  educa- 
tional, psychological  and  chUd  development 
conoams  such  aa  tha  establishment  of  pre- 
valence rates  for  dlaorden  of  school  learning 
and  behavior;  and  assessment  of  the  influ- 
ence of  socioeconomic  and  family  conditions 
Interacting  with  the  perinatal  factors  on  the 
course  of  child  development  and  eventual 
educational  progress. 

We  anticipate  that  these  research  activi- 
ties wlH  asaiat  In  the  early  Identification  of 
those  ChUdren  most  likely  to  experience  de- 
velepmental  deficfta  and  wlU  eventually  con> 


tribute  to  the  development  of  early  interven- 
tion programs  designed  to  prevent  or  reduce 
the  emergence  of  later  learning  and  behavior 
problems  In  such  "at  risk"  populations. 
Thank  you. 

ROSALTM-  A.  RXTBtN. 

TXSTIMONT  OP  Gkobgx  C.  Cunkingham, 
M.D.,  M.P.H. 
For  the  record  my  name  is  Doctor  George 
Cunningham.  I  have  been  Chief  of  the 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  Unit  of  the  State 
of  Callforola  for  the  past  eight  years  and 
am  presently  serving  as  President  of  the  As- 
sociation of  State  and  Territorial  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  and  Crippled  Children's 
Directors.  In  spite  of  a  succession  of  three 
Secretaries  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  a  variety  of  changing  federal  and 
state  programs  and  administrative  reorga- 
nizations, our  program  1ms  managed  to  pro- 
vide some  prenatal  services  to  approximately 
1  out  of  every  10  mothers  and  health  super- 
vision to  1  out  of  every  4  Infants.  Our  in- 
fant mortality  rate  has  declined  significantly 
for  each  of  the  past  JO  years,  and  is  the 
lowest  of  any  of  the  large  states  at  15.9 
Infant  deaths  per  1.000  five  births.  I  there- 
fore hope  to  represent  the  perspective  of 
an  experienced  state  health  professional  who 
is  currently  implementing  the  largest  WIG 
program  in  the  country's  largest  state. 

California  has  27  local  projects  approved 
with  a  total  authorized  tnaYimum  monthly 
parUclpation  of  38.822  mothers.  Infants  and 
children  at  a  cost  of  }.  1^)25,332. 

I  will  not  review  the  scientific  evidence 
which  has  established  the  critical  relatlon- 
zhip  of  prenatal  nutritloc  to  maternal  and 
Infant  health  except  to  aay  that  It  has  con- 
vinced me  and  most  other  health  profes- 
sionals that  we  can  no  longer  delay  translat- 
ing this  Information  Into  meaningful 
effective  programs. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  this  fact  and 
attempted  to  provide  leigislatlve  authority 
and  funds  In  a  series  of  bills.  Pood  Stamps. 
Supplemental  Poods,  and  most  recently  in 
8q>t«mber  1972  by  WIG.  1  was  privileged  to 
have  an  (^pmrtumty  to  address  the  Select 
Committee  at  a  hearing  on  December  6, 
1973,  pointing  out  some  problem  areas  and 
mafcing  a  few  suggestions.  After  additional 
experience  and  consideration,  I  would  Uke 
to  update  that  report. 

There  has  been  progress.  The  Department 
of  Agrtcultiuv  did  finally  publish  regulaUons 
March  11,  1974.  deflmng  ellnlcal  costs  separ- 
ately from  administrative  costs  which  will 
help  Imivove  local  Implementation.  A  draft 
manual.  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  Instruc- 
tions WIC  Program  Accounting  Procedures, 
has  been  developed  and  distributed  which 
Lb  helpful  in  spelling  out  some  of  the  fiscal 
details  of  the  program.  The  special  medical 
evaltiatlon  has  been  detailed.  Neverthless  the 
program  continues  to  be  hampered  by  poor 
and  fragmented  administrative  direction. 

■nie  fragmentation  of  lesponsibility  is  es- 
pedally  difficult  for  state  admimstrators. 
We  are  frequently  faced  With  a  policy  ques- 
tion such  as:  Are  babies  who  are  breast-fed 
eligible  for  supplemental  food?  The  FOod 
and  Nutrition  Service  Regional  Office  may 
render  a  decision  or  reftr  the  question  to 
Washington.  The  state  may  develop  its  own 
Interpretations.  There  nsay  be  at  one  time 
several  different  interpretations  in  different 
areas  of  the  nation  en  this  one  point.  It  is 
even  debatable  under  present  regulations 
who  has  authority  to  mpke  some  of  these 
decisions.  This  is  only  one  example.  Many 
more  could  be  cited. 

The  selection  of  the  latter  of  credit  sys- 
tem as  the  method  of  dlsbursii^  funds  to 
the  states  is  administratively  cumbersome, 
and  puts  the  states  in  a  p<Eitlon  of  not  know- 


ing the  details  and  total  for  the  program 
budget.  Authorization  to  draw  $3,000,000  for 
a  three-month  period  is  reduced  to  $2,000,- 
000  If  the  program  is  delayed  one  month. 
Changes  In  program  result  In  changing  en- 
titlement both  up  and  down,  forcing  the 
federal  and  state  fiscal  agents  to  keep  con- 
stantly recalculatmg  new  budgets  and  re- 
malntag  available  funds. 

As  reported  previously,  this  results  In  con- 
tinuing changes  in  details  of  program.  The 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  annoiinced  7  additional 
projects  m  California  as  recently  as  Mareh  6, 
1974.  This  means  the  Stat*  has  to  prepare  a 
new  budget  detaUing  how  the  clinical  and 
administrative  funds  will  be  used  at  both  the 
State  and  local  levels,  estimates  of  vouchers 
to  be  printed  must  be  changed,  and  contracts 
and  arrangements  with  banks  need  to  be 
modified. 

There  are  additional  problems  in  the  fund, 
ing  area.  We  have  been  unable  to  obtam 
commitments  from  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service  beyond  this  fiscal  year.  We  have  been 
given  orally  from  central  and  regional  ofKce 
of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  confiictlng 
Information  on  whether  unexpended  funds 
of  fiscal  74  approved  for  projects  can  be  car- 
ried over  mto  fiscal  75.  To  oontmue  presently 
authorized  WIC  programs  in  California  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  will  require  $12304,000 
without  any  program  expansion.  Translated 
on  a  national  basis,  the  figure  is  close  to 
$100  million  as  compared  to  an  appropria- 
tion of  $40  million.  Unlesa  this  situation  is 
corrected,  there  will  be  a  major  closure  of 
c^>eratmg  programs  In  mid -year. 

Administrative  costs  of  voucher  systems 
handled  through  banks  could  be  substan- 
tially reduced  by  advancing  state  allocations 
and  allowing  the  Interest  to  be  used  only  for 
specific  WIC  activities.  This  is  not  permitted 
tmder  cmrrent  regulations. 

With  regard  to  the  regulations,  I  would  of- 
fer these  comments: 

(1)  The  program  should  be  required  to 
cover  pregnant  and  lactating  women  as  weU 
as  Infants  because  the  earlier  in  life  the  mal- 
nutrition the  more  damaging  and  permanent 
are  its  effects.  WhUe  It  la  a  simpler  procedure 
to  develop  an  infant  formula  distribution 
program — the  excellent  programs  in  Balti- 
more and  Detroit  are  good  examples — I  be- 
lieve that  such  expertise  can  and  should  be 
expanded  to  meet  the  challenge  of  setUng  up 
the  more  difficult  but  more  significant  pre- 
natal portion.  |a^.  246.2] 

(2)  The  program  should  be  limited  to  age 
4  or  under.  Facing  the  pracUcal  reality  that 
federal  funds  for  these  purposes  wUl  not  be 
unUmlted,  priorities  must  tw  established.  At 
the  proposed  level  of  $40  million  only  375,- 
000  wcsnen,  infants  and  ehlldren,  a  small 
fraction  of  the  population  at  risk.  wUl  be 
able  to  participate.  Therefore,  I  would  not 
recommend  extension  of  age  limit  at  this 
time.  [Ref.  246.2) 

(3)  Postpartum  women  should  be  eligible 
for  at  least  one  year  after  deUvery  so  as  to 
make  this  definition  consistent  with  existing 
supplemental  feeding  programs  and  serve 
as  an  inducement  to  keep  infants  in  the 
program. 

(4)  The  state  should  be  responsible  for 
details  of  local  project  budgets  and  accept- 
ance of  administrative  clinical  and  food 
costs  requested,  working  iWthln  broad  and 
fiexible  federal  guidelines.    [Ref.  24«.31 

(5)  EUglbillty  should  be  restricted  to  agen- 
cies that  can  provide  direotly  or  under  ne- 
gotiated agreement,  quality  prenatal  and 
well  child  health  care.  PT<bltc  and  private 
non-profit  agencies  should  be  eligible  but 
an  IBS  tax  exempt  status  should  not  be  re- 
quired. fRef.  246.5] 

(8)  The  specific  nutrtttotal  data  required 
In  applications  does  not  exist  even  to  a 
sophisticated  state  like  CaUfomla  that  has 
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participated  In  two  national  nutritional  sur- 
veys. Medical  data  is  not  available  In  small 
geographic  areas  served  in  a  numner  to  be 
immediately  applicable.  Ref.  [2246.8(1)1 

(7)  The  state  should  select  projects  to  be 
funded  from  whatever  monies  are  made 
available  under  competitive  contract  or  allo- 
cation using  federally  developed  criteria. 
[Ref.  246.8] 

(8)  Reports  which  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service  insists  be  used  have  still  not  been 
provided  to  the  State.  [Ref.  246.11] 

(9)  The  specific  food  Ust  should  be  ex- 
panded to  give  cUnics  more  fiexlbUlty  and  In- 
clude foods  acceptable  to  their  own  particu- 
lar clientele.  Eggs  should  be  increased  to 
3  dozen  as  21/2  dozen  is  difficult  to  work  out 
Cereal  should  be  defined  only  in  terms  of 
total  quantity,  32  to  36  ounces,  not  4-«  oz 
boxes  since  most  iron-fortified  cereals  are 
not  available  in  8-oz.  boxes.  In  addition,  pea- 
nut butter,  tuna  fish,  and  frankfurters 
should  be  added  as  alternate  high  protein 
sources.  [Ref.  246.13] 

(10)  Vitamins  including  folic  acid  and  Iron 
supplementation  should  be  provided  preg- 
nant women  as  sufficient  iron  cannot  be  pro- 
vided by  the  diet  alone. 

Having  commented  on  the  implementing 
regulaUons  which  are  in  the  purview  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  let  me  briefly  re- 
inforce a  comment  directed  to  the  legisla- 
tion which  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Congress 

The  legislation.  PL  92-433,  was  assigned  to 
the  Department  of  AgriciUture  for  implemen- 
tation. There  is  much  evidence  supporting 
the  position  that  supplemental  programs 
whose  primary  purpose  is  health  promotion,' 
are  not  within  the  area  of  expertise  or  inter- 
est of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  can 
sympathize  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's apparent  desire  to  be  rid  of  these 
troublesome  programs,  and  suggest  that  this 
dilemma  might  be  constructively  resolved 
by  merging  the  current  Supplemental  Feed- 
ing Program  and  the  WIC  Program  Into  one 
authority  under  a  new  section  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  Title  V,  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  section,  requiring  each  state  health 
agency  to  provide  for  a  program  of  proj- 
ects m  maternal  and  infant  feeding.  In  my 
opinion,  this  new  section  should  Incorporate 
the  best  features  of  both  programs  and 
should  provide  as  a  minimum  that  popula- 
tions currently  served  by  either  a  WIC  or 
Supplemental  Food  Program  would  continue 
to  be  served,  that  the  funds  available  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  total  iqjproprtation  for 
the  existing  programs  and  state  plans  which 
should  include  local  input  and  meet  specific 
requirements  that  wotild  be  reviewed  and 
accepted  by  HEW.  Wherever  the  state  plan 
'alls  to  qusJlfy.  or  if  no  state  plan  is  sub- 
mitted. HEW  should  be  authorized  to  con- 
tract directly  with  local  community  groups. 
This  approach  has  worked  well  in  the  past 
and  can  be  made  to  work  well  again. 

This  concludes  my  prepared  remarks.  I  will 
be  pleased  to  try  and  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have. 

Statement  or  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Public  Health  on  AsuunsTRATioN  or  the 
Special  Supplemental  Food  Phogsam  for 
Women,  Infants  and  Children   (WIC) 
The  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Health 
was  notified  on  July  19,  1973,  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ax>d  Nu- 
trition Service,  of  the  avallabUlty  of  funds 
for   a   Special   Supplemental  Food   Program 
for   Women.   Infanta   and   Children    (WIC). 
The  availability  of  this  program  provided  a 
slgnlfleant  potential  for  coordinating  nutri- 
tion education  and  the  dlstrlbatlon  of  food 
with  sartiitlng  Matwnal   and  Child  Health 
aervloea  In  nilnols. 
Upon  noalpt  of  tha  Federal  Regulations  on 


July  23,  1973,  and  with  the  support  and  co- 
operation of  Comprehensive  Health  Plannmg 
B  Agencies,  otir  office  notified  two  hundred 
fifty  (250)  agencies  in  the  State  of  nimols, 
including  local  health  departments.  Model 
Cities  and  O.E.O.  health  centers,  and  private 
not-for-profit  health  agencies,  of  their  eli- 
gibility to  make  application  for  these  funds. 
The  requirement  of  USDA  that  all  applica- 
tions be  submitted  to  them  no  later  than 
August  15, 1973,  automatically  eliminated  the 
possibility  of  many  of  these  agencies  apply- 
ing. (See  attached  Rejection  Letters).  How- 
ever, by  the  deadline  of  August  15,  we  sub- 
mitted to  USDA  fifteen  (15)  appUcations  for 
WIC  funding.  Between  August  15,  1973  and 
December  28.  1973,  our  office  and  the  fifteen 
(15)  agencies  applying  for  WIC  funds  went 
through  a  nightmare  process  of  submitting, 
on  almost  a  daily  basis,  additional  Informa- 
tion on  each  of  these  applications;  Informa- 
tion not  initially  requested  by  USDA. 

During  this  process  several  agencies  with- 
drew their  applications  because  it  was,  for  all 
practical  purposes.  Impossible  for  them  to 
rewrite  their  grant  applications  five  and  six 
times.  During  the  period  July  23  through 
December  28,  one  public  health  pediatrician 
and  myself  at  the  State  level,  and  staff  of  the 
local  agencies  spent  more  than  fifty  percent 
(SOTr)  of  ovir  time  writing  and  rewriting 
grant  applications,  redoing  budget,  gathering 
statistics  and  complying  with  requests  for 
immediate  transmittal  of  information  that 
was  not  readily  available  to  either  local 
health  agencies  or  tho  State  Health  Depart- 
ment. For  example,  we  were  asked  for  rates 
of  nutritional  anemias  in  pregnant  and  lac- 
tating women  and  numbers  of  pregnant 
teenagers.  This  information  is  not  available 
in  the  form  requested.  (See  attached  Re- 
quest for  Additional  Information) 

Our  staff  and  that  of  local  health  agen- 
cies took  untold  hours  from  their  regular 
daily  responsibilities  to  meet  these  demands 
to  the  b?st  of  our  ability.  I  cannot  ade- 
quately express  the  cooperation  and  com- 
mitment of  local  health  agencies  to  makmg 
this  program  work  on  an  efficient,  effective, 
accountable  and  meaningful  basis.  AU  of  the 
persons  involved  were  convinced  of  the  Im- 
portance of  this  program  to  their  local  clien- 
tele and  recognized  the  value  of  being  able  to 
integrate  the  distribution  of  nutritious  food 
with  the  delivery  of  comprehensive  health 
services.  I  have  attached  to  this  statement 
some  available  statistics  on  racial  breakdown, 
low  mcome,  rates  of  prematurity,  and  rates  of 
Infant  and  maternal  mortality  In  these  pro- 
gram areas. 

From  the  beginning  it  was  unclear  to  us 
on  what  criteria  and  according  to  what  prior- 
ities USDA  was  making  decisions  for  ap- 
proval of  applications;  what  was  clear  to  us 
was  that  USDA  was  not  sure,  from  one  day 
to  the  next,  what  information  they  wanted. 
On  December  28,  1973,  we  were  notified  of 
the  approval  of  four  (4)  WIC  programs: 
Quadri  County  Health  Department,  Tri- 
Coxmty  Health  Department,  Mile  Square 
Health  Center,  Inc.,  Chicago,  and  one  Sta- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health  (see 
attached  map) .  A  total  budget  was  approved 
for  $562,000  to  serve  6,540  eligible  women.  In- 
fants and  children.  These  programs  were 
approved  for  a  starting  date  of  February  1, 
1974.  and  were  expected  by  USDA  to  start 
distribution  on  that  day. 

MUe  Square  Health  Center.  Quadri  County 
Health  Department  and  Tri-County  Health 
Department  began  certifying  participants  on 
FelMTiary  1.  Mile  Square,  who  chose  the 
direct  distribution  system,  began  distributing 
food  to  eligible  partldpants  on  February  11. 
Because  of  mechanical  and  human  deUya  In 
having  coupons  printed.  Qiiadrl  County 
began  distzlbuttng  coupons  on  March  11,  and 
Tri-County  distributed  their  first  coupons  on 


March  18.  Due  to  delays  In  the  bureaucratic 
process,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health  began 
coupon  distribution  this  week. 

On  March  7,  1974,  five  (5)  more  programs 
were  approved  to  begin  operation  on  April  1, 
1974,  with  a  budget  of  $663,000  to  serve  7,931 
persons.  Because  there  was  no  assurance  of 
continuation  of  program  funding  bevond 
June  30,  1974,  the  Tazewell  County  Health 
Department  did  not  accept  funding.  The 
other  newly  funded  projects  are:  Winnebago 
County  Health  Department,  Logan  County 
Health  Department,  Fulton  County  Health 
Department  and  the  East  Side  Health  Dis- 
trict (see  attached  map). 

Due  to  the  outstanding  effcrts  of  all  per- 
sons Involved,  all  eight  programs  funded  for 
Illinois  are  now  distributing  food  and /or 
coupons  for  food  to  14,341  eligible  mothera 
and  children,  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$361,300  per  month.  Our  total  budget  lor  the 
period  February  1  through  June  30,  1974  is 
$1,216,000. 

To  date  we  are  functioning  under  vague, 
uncommitted,  verbal  communications  sind 
directives  from  USDA.  Local  agencies  are  re- 
porting to  the  Illinois  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health  on  "unapproved",  "draft"  monthly 
report  forms,  and  collecting  medical  data  on 
"unapproved"  forms  from  USD.\.  (See  r.t- 
tached  report  forms) 

I  have  been  told  that  USDA  presently  plans 
to  allocats  $40,000,000  for  FY  75  nationaUy; 
the  same  amount  that  was  allocated  lor  FY 
74.  This  means,  for  example,  that  East  Side 
Health  District,  if  refunded,  would  receive 
the  same  amount  of  money  for  a  twelve  (12) 
month  period  that  they  are  now  receiving 
for  a  three  (3)  month  period.  This  program 
is  presently  serving  6,400  people  in  the  East 
St.  Louis  area.  If  they  are  held  to  a  budget  of 
$550,000  for  FY  75,  4.800  or  75 't  of  the  pres- 
ent participants  would  have  to  be  dropped 
from  the  program.  Doctor  Sashankar  can 
teU  you  better  than  I  what  this  would  mean 
socially  and  politically,  but  most  impor- 
tantly, the  severe  repercussions  of  denying 
participation  to  75 Tr  of  the  eligible  partici- 
pants. 

The  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Health 
has.  to  date,  received  no  information  from 
USDA  defining  specific  requirements  for  con- 
tinued funding  of  our  eight  (8)  programs 
for  FY  75.  To  our  knowledge,  no  decision  has 
been  made  allowing  for  the  continuation  of 
existing  programs  without  a  break  in  service 
between  FY  74  and  FY  75.  It  Is  extremely 
difficult  for  a  State  agency  and  for  offices  of 
local  government  to  plan  programs,  antici- 
pate budgets  and  personnel  needs  this  late 
in  the  fiscal  year  without  specific  commit- 
ments for  future  required  funding. 

Early  in  March  I  requested  that  the  Mid- 
west Regional  Office  of  USDA  coordinate  a 
meeting  for  the  nine  State  WIC  administra- 
tors in  our  Region,  so  that  we  could  share 
our  experiences  with  the  program,  our  suc- 
cesses and  our  problems,  and  to  plan  for  the 
provision  of  meaningful  WIC  program  serv- 
ices In  FY  75.  Through  correspondence  and 
conversations,  a  number  of  State  WIC  ad- 
mlnlstretors  have  expressed  their  desire  to 
participate  in  such  a  meeting.  On  March  27 
I  was  told  verbally  that,  although  USDA  in 
Washington  agreed  that  it  was  a  good  idea, 
they  were  not  ready  nor  did  they  have  the 
time  to  sit  down  with  State  admlnistratore. 
It  would  be  extremely  helpful  to  me  and  to 
other  State  coordinators  If  such  a  meeting 
could  be  arranged. 

The  nilnols  Department  of  Public  Health 
has  seriotis  concerns  about  the  risks  involved 
in  conttouing  as  the  responsible  agent  for 
providing  a  meantagfui  and  accountable 
service  to  participants  In  the  WIC  program. 
The  Department  sincerely  requests  the  co- 
operation of  this  Committee  in  secortng  a 
coQunltment  from  USDA  that  programs  will 
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b«  refunded  and  th»t  admlnlatntlve  clumgea 
wlU  be  made. 

I  am  here  today  because  of  my  Depart- 
ment's commitment  to  this  program  and 
becaiiae  of  the  response  recelyed  from  our 
governmental  representatives  at  the  Federal 
level  supporttng  the  continuation  of  the 
WIC  program  in  nilnoU.  I  sincerely  appreci- 
ate the  oppcMTtunlty  to  share  our  concerns 
with  this  Committee. 

I  lespecUully  submit  the  following  recom- 
mendation lot  this  Committee's  considera- 
tion and  request  that  our  concerns  and  rec- 
ommendations be  transmitted  to  the  proper 
authorities  in  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

BBCOlUCnrDATIONS 

1.  Priority  consideration  for  continuation 
should  be  given  to  all  presently  funded  pro- 
grams based  on  the  evaluations  of  their  pres- 
ent efforts:  not  In  competition  with  new 
Nationwide  applications  for  FT  75. 

2.  Assiirance  in  writing  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  each  participating  State  and  local 
agency  Insuring  that  acceptable  programs 
will  be  continued  through  FY  76  leithout  a 
break  in  service. 

Our  past  experience  with  the  application 
process  convinces  me  that  If  these  pro- 
grams are  considered  in  a  nationwide  Review 
Process,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  present 
programs  could  discontinue  on  June  30,  1974, 
only  to  start  up  again  In  the  fall  after  FY  75 
program  i^iprovals  are  made. 

3.  Planning  funds  should  be  made  available 
Immediately  to  allow  for  adequate  prepara- 
tion for  FY  76. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  Conference  Report  on 
Child  Nutrition  accompanying  HR  14896  Is- 
sued September  13.  1974,  the  Dlinois  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  made  preliminary 
plans  establishing  a  sUtewlde  network  for 
the  provision  of  WIC  services  with  special 
attention  given  to  persons  potentially  eligi- 
ble but  not  permanenUy  residing  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  official  health  departments. 
One  of  our  special  concerns  was  providing 
WIC  services  to  migrant  workers.  As  you  see 
from  the  attached  map  there  are  many  areas 
In  the  State  not  covered  by  official  public 
health  agencies.  We  had  also  planned  to 
uUllze  the  Univenity  of  Illinois  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service  for  providing  nutri- 
tion education.  However,  neither  planning 
time  nor  funds  were  available. 

4.  Funding  of  the  WIC  program  for  FY  75 
should  be  at  the  same  rate  as  the  present 
funding  and  not  for  the  same  dollar  amount 
funded  for  FY  74. 

PPseMit  programs  cannot  fimctlon  for  12 
months  on  a  3  or  4  months  budget,  as  moted 
earlier  with  regard  to  Kast  Side  Health  Dis- 
trict. 

6.  AUocatlon  of  administrative  monies  to 
SUte  and  local  agencies  should  not  be  de- 
pendent on  the  e^Mndlture  of  food  monies. 

There  was  a  period  of  up  to  one  month 
before  any  of  the  nilnols  programs  were 
•ble  to  begin  distribution  of  food  and/or 
coupons,  because  of  time  required  to  provide 
for  necessary  administrative  functions,  l.e , 
rewriting  budgets,  duplication  of  forms,  prep- 
aration and  signing  of  agreements,  printing 
of  coupons,  draw  down  on  the  letter  of  credit 
certification  of  participants,  etc.  The  exjMn- 
dltura  of  administrative  funds  Is  presently 
based  on  10%  of  the  expendltiure  of  food 
monies.  Because  administrative  fimds  were 
spent  in  preparation  for  expending  food 
monies,  it  is  possible  that  the  Illinois  De- 
partment of  PubUc  Health  could  be  In  finan- 
cial debt  to  USDA  on  Jidy  1 . 

9.  Supplemental  food  should  be  supplied 
to  an  entire  flamUy  where  mothen  and/or 
children  are  eligible. 

If  thla  program  is  to  have  any  meaningful 
effect  on  the  target  pop\ilatlon  there  must  be 


some  guarantee  that  the8«  individuals  will 
receive  the  total  amount  of  allowed  food 
Items.  It  Is  not  realistic  to  believe,  in  low 
Income  families  where  there  are  fathers  and 
older  children,  that  food  will  be  reserved  for 
"eligible"  members  of  the  family. 

7.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  trans- 
ferring the  administration  of  the  WIC  pro- 
gram to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

East  Side  Health  District, 
East  St.  Louis,  III.,  ApHl  1, 1974. 
Hon.  Chaisuan  and  MEMStss, 
Select  Senate  Committee  On  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs,  Senate  Annex,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Honorable  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Select  Senate  Committee:  On  behalf  of  the 
residents  of  Southern  nuaols,  representing 
over   three   million   people;    and,   on   behalf 
of  the  local  health  agencies  In  Southern  Il- 
linois, which  are  presently  Involved  in  the 
WIC  Program,  may  I  respectfully  submit  the 
following  for  your  kind  consideration. 

1.  That  a  large  proportion  of  the  residents 
of  Southern  Illinois,  particularly  the  metro- 
politan St.  Louis  area  and  the  tristate  area  of 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Kansas  have  a  very 
low  Income. 

2.  That  the  health  and  nutrition  status  of 
vulnerable  groups  of  population,  particularly 
the  mothers  and  small  children.  In  these 
areas  Is  very  low. 

3.  That  the  metropolitan  St.  Louis  and 
Southern-most  part  of  the  State  of  Ullnols 
have  poor  health  indices;  for  example.  East 
St.  Louis  area  has  the  higheBt  infant  mortal- 
ity rate  in  the  State  of  niinols,  including 
Chicago,  and  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
whole  country. 

4.  We  were  happy  to  note  that  Congress 
had  considered  providing  some  means  to  sup- 
plement food  to  the  needy  people.  We  hurried 
and  applied  for  a  grant  sconetime  in  August, 
1973.  However,  the  department  concerned, 
namely,  the  U.SX).A.,  took  an  unusually  long 
time  to  make  a  decision,  but  ultimately  ap- 
proved our  request  for  a  period  of  3-4  months 
only.  Some  of  our  appllcatlocs  were  approved 
effective  March  1974,  and  some  effective 
AprU,  1974. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  did  not  have 
any  planning  time  and  hiMi  a  very  short 
notice  to  actually  implement  the  program,  we 
are  pleased  with  the  action  of  the  U.SJJ.A. 

5.  We  have  received  no  a«urance  that  the 
WIC  Program  is  going  to  continue  beyond 
June  30,  1974.  We  feel  rather  uncomfortable. 
In  the  first  place,  we  woxild  not  have  Involved 
o\irselves  in  this  program  IT  we  had  known 
it  was  only  for  three  months.  The  program 
is  supposed  to  be  medically  oriented  and 
is  supposed  to  Improve  the  nutritional  status 
of  small  children  even  to  a  small  extent.  That 
cannot  be  achieved  in  a  three  month  period 
and  requires  at  least  a  couple  of  years  to 
do  so. 

We  have  also  been  hearing  rumors  that 
there  ts  a  poeslbUlty  that  the  U.SJ).A.  may 
grant  the  same  amount  of  money  which  they 
granted  for  three  months  to  be  used  for  the 
entire  year  of  1974-75.  If  that  U  true,  we  feel 
that  It  la  ]\ist  impossible  ft>r  us  to  operate 
such  a  program.  How  can  we  cut  76%  of  our 
budget  on  the  program?  What  shaU  we  do 
with  76  out  of  every  100  eligible  persons  In 
the  area.  We  wlU  be  simply  mobbed  by  these 
needy  people. 

6.  Under  the  clrcumstanoes,  may  we  meet 
humbly  and  respectfully  urge  the  Select 
Senate  Committee  to  kindly  see  that  the  WIC 
Program  Is  continued  and  provides  adequate 
funds  to  cqierate  the  progmm  successfully. 

7.  One  extra  plea  from  th»  agency  I  repre- 
sent; namdy.  the  East  Bid*  Health  District, 
in  particular.  The  East  St.  Louis  area  la  the 


poorest  area  In  the  State  of  mmoU  as  re- 
vealed by  the  census.  Copies  of  census  and 
State  data  are  enclosed.  Oiu  local  economy 
has  gone  down  considerably  within  the  last 
10-12  years.  Oiir  per  capita  tacome  is  about 
•2,000  as  opposed  to  i4>proxlaiately  $3,000  in 
most  other  cities  In  the  State.  Approximately 
29%  of  all  residents  and  approximately  40% 
of  city  core  residents  are  on  public  assistance. 
The  nutritional  status  of  our  low-Income 
mothers  and  children  is  really  low  as  recog- 
nized by  the  U.SX».A.  May  we  respectfully 
urge  your  Committee  and  the  U.SJJ.A.  ad- 
ministration to  give  some  consideration  to 
this  area  please. 

I  remain. 

Respectfully  yours,       | 

Manx  K.  Saskankas.  M.D.,  Dr.,  P.H., 

Director. 

Statement  to:  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 

Regarding:  Continuation  of  Special  Sup- 
plementary Pood  Program  for  Women,  In- 
fants, and  Children  (WIC) . 

On  behalf  of:  Rosebud  Slo«x  Tribe  Health 
and  Welfare  Committee. 

Prepared  by:  Sonny  Wain,  chairman  of 
the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Committee,  Henry  H.  Kaldenbaugh, 
M.D.,  general  medical  officer  USDHS,  medi- 
cal consultant  to  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe. 

Members  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Naeds,  this  testi- 
mony is  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  Special  Supplomentary  Food 
Program  for  Women,  Infants  and  Children 
(WIC),  that  has  currently  been  Introduced 
on  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Reservation  in  South 
Central  South  Dakota.  Today's  testimony  is 
Intended  to  supplement  that  given  in  Pine 
Ridge,  South  Dakota  before  this  Committee 
on  August  28,  1973. 

Current  nutritional  problems:  The  Nu- 
tritional Problems  of  disadvantaged  people 
In  the  United  States  are  well  known  to  this 
Committee.  Unfortunately  the  Native  Amer- 
icans living  in  a  traditional  manner  on 
reservations  have  to  be  Included.  Our  ex- 
perience on  the  Rosebud  Reservation  has 
been  that  an  Inadequate  dlat  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  health  problems  afflicting  many 
of  our  people. 

The  present  censxis  of  the  Rosebud  Res- 
ervation inhabitants  is  7143  Native  Ameri- 
cans. The  vast  majority  of  these  people  re- 
ceive their  Health  Care  at  tt»e  USPHS  Hos- 
pital in  Rosebud,  South  D«kota  and  the 
statistics  kept  by  the  USPHS  tat  that  hospi- 
tal in  fact  represent  the  Health  Statistics  of 
the  Rosebud  Slouz  Tribe.  Tb  amplify  the 
need  for  aid  in  the  area  of  Nutrition,  we 
would  like  to  present  a  few  of  our  statistics 
in  Nutritionally  related  areas. 

OUTPATIENT  VISITS  BY  DIAGNOSIS 


Fiscrf  year  ending 


June  1971  June  1972    June  1973 


Diabetes  mellitus 1,022  (92)1,205  (47)1,336 

S-S**'*" -.  vr. 43  «7)     72  ?43)       " 

Vitamin  deficiency g  nV       3  h\ 

Other  nutritional  proWems...       5(2)         7(6) 

Protein  malnutrition. 1  /n         0  CO)         1  fli 

Iron  deficiency ^  '  ^' 

*2«"'» i5"(ii)""53'?29)""'76"(3i) 

Other  anemiaa 13^4)'      «  ^2)'      {4^5/ 


NKWLT  DUGIfOSKD  CASKS 

As  can  be  seen  the  Incideno*  of  Nutrition- 
aUy  Related  Medical  Problem*  Is  frightfully 
large  and  not  abating  at  this  time,  in  addi- 
tion the  infant  death  rste  la  alarmingly  high 
and  probably  at  least  indirectly  a  result  of 
the  nutritional  status  at  our  people. 
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Population 

July  1973  to 

Mortality         February 

rates  1974 


Stillbirths- 

Infant  deaths  Oess  than  1  yr). 
Childhood  deaths  (1  to  12  yr).. 

SUIlbirth 

Infant  0  to  I  yr 

Childhood  (K  to  18  yr) 


9 

6 

3 

3 

1 

1 

83 

44 

18 

22 

1 

1 

Problems  with  (WIC)  program:  Prior  to 
February,  1974  pregnant  women.  Infants,  and 
children  were  eligible  to  receive  Supple- 
mentary Commodity  Food  Distribution 
Program.  Almost  all  families  with  preg- 
nant women,  infants,  and  children  de- 
pended on  these  foods  for  a  major  part  of 
their  diet.  In  1972  when  a  shmtage  of 
canned  milk  occurred  during  several 
months  a  severe  hardship  was  imposed 
upon  many  Infants  and  families  for  there 
were  no  resources  with  which  to  purchase 
these  foods. 

The  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  was  invited 
by  the  USDA  and  the  South  Dakota  De- 
partment of  Health  to  participate  in  the 
Special  Supplementary  Pood  Program  for 
W(Kneai,  infants,  and  children  (WIC)  in 
August,  1973. 

With  less  than  two  (2)  weeks  notice  the 
Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted an  application  for  this  program 
on  August  14,  1973  and  received  an  In- 
vitation to  testify  on  its  behalf  on  August 
23,  1974,  before  this  committee  in  Pine 
Ridge,  South  Dakota.  At  that  time  the 
program  was  scheduled  to  commence  on 
October  1, 1973. 

The  Roeebud  Sioux  Tribe  and  the 
USPHS  Hospital  at  Rosebud  qualified  for 
this  pilot  program  and  in  fact  would  have 
been  an  ideal  setting  in  which  to  achieve 
the  original  goals  of  this  program.  How- 
ever, throtigh  numerous  delays  and  sig- 
nificant hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  USDA 
and  the  USPHS  Aberdeen  Area  Office.  The 
Roaebud  Sioux  Tribe  received  no  notifica- 
tion of  acceptance  until  February  20,  1974. 

This  acceptance  was  contingent  upon 
discontinuance  of  the  Supplemental  Com- 
modity Food  Program  on  the  Reservation. 
Since  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  was  in- 
formally notified  that  the  Supplemental 
Commodity  Food  Program  was  to  soon  be 
discontinued  anyway  they  notified  the 
USDA  on  February  20,  1974  that  they  were 
agreeable.  This  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Juan 
De  Castillo,  Director.  Food  Distribution  Di- 
vision FNS,  USDA,  via  his  Subordinate  Mr. 
Richard  Dowllng  and  the  South  Dakota 
State  Department  of  Health. 

Presently  the  enrollment  phase  of  the 
WIC  Program  is  commencing  on  the  Rose- 
bud Reservation  and  there  remains  no  al- 
ternative source  of  nutrition  If  this  program 
discontinues  in  June  1974. 

It  is  the  sincere  h<q)e  of  the  Roeebud 
Sioux  Tribe  as  the  representative  of  the 
Roeebud  Sioux  people  that  this  program 
continue. 


OIL  PROFITS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
think  of  no  better  Introduction  to  an 
article  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Alterna- 
tive on  oil  profits  than  an  Edmund  Burke 
quotation  the  author  used: 

It  la  no  exciise  for  presumptuous  ignorance 
that  it  be  directed  by  Insolent  paaslon. 

The  article  by  Alan  ReynoldB.  "Should 
Oil  Be  ProataUe,'*  answers  many  of  the 
charges  of  "windfall,  unconscionable," 


and    "obscene"   profit   charges   leveled 
against  the  industry. 

As  I  have  said  so  many  times,  it  is 
discouraging  to  see  and  hear  the  con- 
tinuing outpouring  of  vindictiveness 
against  the  petroleum  industry  as  the 
villain  in  the  Energy  Act. 

It  is  even  more  discouraging  to  learn 
that  we  must  now  throw  more  Govern- 
ment regxUations  at  a  situation  brought 
on  by  Government  regulations. 

In  the  long  run,  the  American  con- 
sumer will  benefit  more  from  higher  in- 
dustry profits  than  from  Federal  taxes 
to  attempt  development  of  our  energy 
resources. 

The  proponents  of  price  rollbacks, 
windfall  profits  taxes,  further  regulation 
of  producer  price  of  natural  gas  and  oil 
apparently  have  forgotten  the  monu- 
mental contribution  of  free  enterprise 
to  the  workability  of  tills  governmental 
system  of  ours  and  the  enviable  U.S. 
standard  of  living  that  is  based  on  that 
foimdation. 

Before  we  drive  another  nail  or  two 
in  the  coffin  of  free  enterprise  or  add 
more  obscenity  to  the  word  "profit."  I 
hope  a  few  Senators  will  read  what  Alan 
Reynolds  has  said  about  oil  profits. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Shoxtu)  Oh.  Be  Piofttabue? 
(By  Alan  Reynolds) 

"It  is  no  excuse  for  presumptuous  igno- 
rance that  it  be  directed  by  insolent  passion." 
— ^Edmund  Burke  (1777). 

You  already  know  the  story.  Oil  companies 
created  the  shortage  to  drive  up  prices,  push 
the  Alaskan  pipeline  through,  soften  environ- 
mental roadblocks,  and  weed-out  those  i>esky 
Independents.  That  is,  big  oU  cut  suppUes 
to  increase  supplies,  and  raised  prices  to 
squeeze  competitors.  "There  are  some,"  wrote 
Brit  Hume  (Jack  Anderson's  Sancho  Panza). 
"who  believe  the  major  oU  o(»npanles  con- 
spired to  bring  about  these  results."  The  oU 
majors  wallowed  In  profits,"  added  Time, 
"after-tax  earnings  at  Exxon  in  the  third 
quarter,  for  example,  soared  80  per  cent." 
Such  profit  Increases,  reports  the  National 
Observer,  "set  off  a  wave  of  criticism  from 
lawmakers  concerned  that  the  industry  may 
be  reaping  a  wlndfaU  from  the  hardships  of 
millions  of  citizens." 

But  third  quarter  profits  obviously  had  no 
bearing  on  the  oU  crunch,  which  wasnt  even 
announced  untu  the  fourth  quarter.  To  Im- 
ply that  third  quarter  profits  resulted  from 
scarcity  Ignores  the  fact  that  luUt  sales  of 
the  big  seven  oil  companies  were  up  6  per- 
cent in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1973. 
Exxon's  80  percent  gain  In  the  third  quarter 
vras  well  above  the  46  percent  average  for  the 
"seven  sisters."  Taking  the  firet  niny  months 
of  1973  as  a  whcAe,  Exxon's  profits  rose  59 
percent  above  the  level  of  a  year  before,  and 
sales  were  up  40  percent.  Note  that  this  com- 
pares with  a  93  percent  profit  Increase  for 
the  New  York  Times  during  the  same  period, 
and  57  percent  for  the  Washington  Post.  The 
brokerage  house  of  Wagensello-  &  Durst  com- 
pared the  return  on  stockholder  eqtUty  of 
eleven  oU  majors  with  the  combined  return 
of  ABC,  CBS,  the  New  York  Times,  Time, 
Times  Ifirror.  and  ths  Waahingt<Ki  Post.  Th» 
result:  14.7  percent  for  oil.  22  percent  for  tb« 
oil  critics. 


The  percentage  Increase  game  vwis  played 
again  In  the  fourth  quarter,  but  one  had  to 
be  even  more  selective.  I  don't  recall  any 
headlines  about  the  fact  that  Standard  of 
Ohio's  profits  were  down  40  i>ercent.  Signifi- 
cantly, Sohio  ranks  first  among  oil  compan- 
ies In  domestic  reserves  per  dollar  of  common 
stock.  So  much  for  self-sufficiency. 

Many  oil  companies  continued  to  do  well, 
however,  and  E.aton's  profits  maintained  that 
59  percent  lead.  Booming  profits  were  com- 
mon in  1973,  partly  because  everything  ex- 
pressed In  dollars  went  up  (dollars  expressed 
in  terms  of  everything  went  down) .  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  attributes  42  percent 
of  the  Increase  In  pretax  profits  of  nonflnan- 
cial  corporations  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
1973  to  "Inventory  profit"— l.e..  the  effect  of 
inflation  in  raising  the  value  of  inventories. 
Profits  last  year  were  generally  exaggerated 
and  overtaxed  because  of  temporary  inven- 
tory profits,  depreciation  being  allowed  only 
on  the  prelnflatlon  costs  of  machinery,  and 
the  general  erosion  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  a  buck.  George  Terborgh  has  adjusted  ac- 
cordingly, and  found  that  after-taxproflts 
of  nonflnancial  corporations,  expressed  in 
1965  dollars,  feU  from  $36.1  bUllon  in  1965 
to  818.6  bUllon  In  1973.  Adjusted  retained 
earnings,  after  paying  dividends,  fell  from 
$19.2  bUllon  to  $2.1  billion — which  is  surely 
a  major  explanation  for  the  widespread  "fail- 
ure" of  industries  to  Invest  enough  to  elimi- 
nate shortages. 

With  this  In  mind,  it  is  not  as  easy  to  be 
upset  because  Del  Monte's  profits  were  up 
82.5  percent  in  the  fourth  quarter,  or  be- 
cause U.S.  Steel's  profits  were  up  91.1  per- 
cent, not  to  mention  MGM  (profits  up  289 
percent — I  told  you  not  to  mention  It). 

But  percentage  Increases  convey  no  In- 
formation whatsoever.  My  weight  is  up  25 
percent — ^am  I  fat  or  thin?  My  Income  rose 
100  percent  In  two  years — am  I  rich  or  poor? 
In  the  New  York  Times  (January  13,  1974) 
Tom  Wicker  reported  that  Occidental  Pe- 
troleum had  a  417  percent  increase  In  net 
profits  In  the  first  nine  months  of  1973.  What 
wasn't  mentioned  Is  the  fact  that  Occi- 
dentals 1972  profits  were  only  four-tenths  of 
one  percent  of  sales,  and  that  Occidental's 
petroleum  operations  are  almost  entirely 
overseas.  Gulf's  1972  profits  were  a  modest 
3.2  percent  of  sales,  so  they  too  showed  a 
sizable  (79  percent)  increase.  Tom  Wicker 
even  managed  to  get  a  coltimn  out  of  being 
outraged  about  Gulf's  best  quarter. 

If  oil  is  so  profitable,  one  would  expect 
critics  to  put  their  money  where  their  mouths 
are.  There  are  more  than  enough  critics  to 
drive  the  stock  prices  sky-high.  But  Exxon's 
stock  rose  only  8  percent  last  year,  MobU's 
fell  28  percent,  and  Texaco's  feU  22  percent. 
These  are  the  oil  companies  with  the  highest 
profit  gains  In  the  fourth  quarter.  The  ap- 
parent paradox  Is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
stock  purchases  are  geared  to  future  earnings, 
not  to  the  recent  past. 

Before  we  get  into  the  prospects  for  oU 
profits,  several  complications  should  be  men- 
tioned. First,  most  multinationals  seU  more 
abroad  than  they  do  here.  A  sizeable  part  of 
last  year's  "windfaU"  (about  30  percent  of 
the  Increase  in  Texaco's  foreign  earnings) 
was  due  to  the  effect  of  dollar  devaluation 
on  foreign  currencies  held  by  foreign  subsidi- 
aries. Exxon's  59  percent  profit  gain  trans- 
lates into  an  83  percent  gain  In  earnings 
from  over  100  foreign  countries,  and  a  16 
percent  gain  in  the  United  States.  Only  16 
percent  of  Exxon's  production  and  32  percent 
of  Its  sales  are  from  the  United  States.  Tex- 
aco earned  65  percent  of  its  profits  abroad, 
and  had  only  a  3.6  percent  gain  in  profits 
from  UJB.  operations.  Most  European  govern- 
ments attracted  ample  auppUeii,  and  cut  de- 
mand, by  letting  gasoline  prices  rise  by  »^out 
as  much  as  the  total  price  here  (the  VS. 
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price.  If  you  subtract  cxcIm  taxes.  Is  stUl 
about  tbe  same  as  for  dlstUIed  water).  The 
"sodallst"  government  of  West  Oermany  re- 
lied completely  on  a  free-market  solution, 
and  now  faces  tbe  blgbest  growtb  and  lowest 
Inflation  in  Europe.  Italy,  like  tbe  XJnlted 
SUtes,  tried  "tougb"  (stupid)  price  controls, 
and  tbus  drained  tbe  blood  from  its  economy. 
No  otber  country  bas  matcbed  our  Insanity 
In  allocating  fuel  according  to  "priorities" 
(favorlttsm)  and  1972  use. 

Second,  wltb  all  tbe  loose  talk  about  big 
flsb  swallowing  little  flsb,  it  isn't  widely 
noticed  tbat  tbe  big  flsb  are  foreign :  Burmab 
OU  (London  Excbange)  acqiilred  Signal,  tbe 
balf-natlonallzed  Britisb  Petroleiun  com- 
pany will  soon  bave  a  controlling  cbunk  of 
Sobio.  "I  don't  tblnk  tbat  we  sbould  be  un- 
necessarily pressuring  multinational  corpo- 
ratioos  tbat  are  baaed  bere."  warns  Attorney 
General  William  Sazbe,  "tbeyll  just  base 
someplace  else.  Tbeyll  bare  to."  Wltb  buge 
national  oil  companies  devel<^lng  in  most 
of  tbe  oU-rlcb  nations,  current  congressional 
proposals  could  help  translate  tbe  namss  of 
tbe  biggest  ccanpanles  into  Anisic  or  Span- 
Isb.  If  we  levy  stiff  VS.  taxes  on  oil  produced 
and  sold  abroad,  tbat  wodld  put  UJ3.  multi- 
nationals at  an  enormous  disadvantage  in 
competition  wltb  foreign-based  giants  like 
Britisb  Petroleum  and  Royal  Dutcb  Shell. 
If  we  keep  domestic  crude  at  half  tbe  price  of 
foreign  crude  (Henry  Jackson's  brainstorm), 
foreign  producers  will  be  able  to  attract  tbe 
lion's  share  of  equipment  and  expertise. 

Third,  the  oil  companies  don't  Just  sell  oil. 
Cities  Service  and  Continental  OU  are  defi- 
nitely conglomerates;  Sohlo,  Continental, 
and  Occidental  own  very  sizable  VS.  coal 
companies:  Qulf  operates  tbe  new  town  of 
Reston.  Virginia,  and  Is  considering  buying 
Rlogllng  Brothers-Bamum  &  BaUey  Circus. 
In  view  of  the  threats  of  nationallEation, 
even  here,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
more  and  more  oil  companies  to  move  out  of 
oU  and  Into  other  fields.  That  would  certainly 
be  my  advice  to  the  oil  majors — if  they  must 
stay  In  countries  where  they  aren't  welcome, 
like  the  United  State*.  There's  enough  risk 
In  the  oil  business  without  adding  political 
caprice. 

Fourth,  the  enormous  size  of  tbe  industry 
simply  means  that  people  choose  to  buy  a 
lot  of  their  products.  U.S.  Netoa  A  World 
Report  says,  "The  oU  business  is  buge  .  .  . 
Its  total  profits  are  larger  than  for  any 
otber  Industry."  Tom  Wicker  complains 
that  "Exxon  recently  announced  tbe  largest 
annual  pn^t  ever  earned  by  any  industrial 
company."  These  statements  have  no  eco- 
nomic significance  whatsoever:  both  are 
logically  compatible  with  Inadequate  prof- 
its, or  with  tbe  absence  of  a  dominant  firm 
within  this  large  international  market. 

These  caveats  aside,  the  oil  companies 
definitely  did  earn  "windfall"  and  "excess" 
profits  in  1073.  When  inventories  have 
been  purchaaed  at  a  low  price,  and  rising 
demand  allows  these  inventories  to  be  sold 
at  a  high  price,  tbe  result  is  an  unan- 
ticipated "wlndfaU."  If  the  outcome  had 
been  widely  anticipated.  It  would  not  bave 
been  possible  to  purchase  tbe  inventories 
at  a  low  price.  This  is  why  windfalls  are, 
by  definition,  ephemeral.  When  tbe  oU 
companies  go  to  replenish  their  Invento- 
ries, all  concerned — ^from  foreign  govern- 
ments to  domestic  laborers — will  get  a 
piece  of  tbe  action.  Costs  will  rise  to  elimi- 
nate the  windfall.  Tet  tboee  who  are  talk- 
ing about  taxlng-away  the  windfall  profits 
(windfalls  to  govenunents  are  apparently 
oA.)  are  not  talking  about  1973  profita,  but 
about  1974  and  beyond. 

Few  investment  advisers  are  confident 
tbat  oU  company  proAts  are  secure,  and 
most  are  suggesting  mvestlng  in  companies 
that  rapply  tbe  oil  convAnlea  (e.g.,  by  build- 
ing refineries) .  This  liullcatee  that  ooets  are 
expected  to  rise  more  than  reventiee.  About 
a  fourth  of  the  ooct  of  operating  a  lellnery. 


for  example,  is  fuel  to  run  Its  boilers:  Iron- 
ically, this  fuel  Is  usually  imported  from 
Venezuela,  and  the  cost  has  soared.  I  seri- 
ovisly  doubt  tbat  1974  oil  industry  profits  on 
U.S.  operations  will  be  as  high,  as  a  per- 
centage of  sales  or  equity,  as  In  1973.  Total 
doUar  profits  will  drop  sharply  If  federal 
allocation  and  price  controls  keep  UjS.  re- 
fineries from  drawing  foreign  oil  away  from 
Europe's  relatively  free  niBxkets.  Contrary 
to  the  prevailing  demonology,  it  Is  very  hard 
to  make  as  much  money  oa  a  much  smaller 
volume. 

"Excess"  profits  seems  to  mean  above  the 
average  for  either  the  inthastry  or  nation. 
Oeorgte  Shultz,  my  favorite  treasury  secre- 
tary, figures  that  the  rate  of  return  for 
twenty-two  large  oil  companies  averaged 
15.1  perrent  In  1973.  That  compares  with 
10.9  percent  for  those  companies  in  the 
previous  decade,  and  about  13  percent  for 
all  manufacturing  in  1973.  Thus,  oil  prof- 
Its,  at  least  for  these  twenty-two  firms, 
were  clearly  "excessive."  Of  course,  It  Isnt 
too  hard  to  beat  the  industry's  own  average 
return  on  equity,  which  fell  each  year  from 
12.5  percent  in  1967  to  8.7  percent  in  1972, 
and  was  usually  below  the  average  for 
manufacturing. 

Now  while  windfall  profits  from  devalu- 
ation or  Inflation  are  Just  a  lucky  break, 
excess  profits  are  the  stuff  that  spark,  fuel, 
and  lubricate  our  economy.  Even  In  a  hypo- 
thetical stationary  equilibrium,  some  profits 
must  be  above  average  to  compensate  for  risk. 
Excess  losses  also  serve  the  vital  function  of 
telling  capital  and  labor  to  switch  to  new 
techniques  or  products. 

Tet  Congress  would,  on  «  dare,  tax  away 
excess  profits  and  subsidize  excess  losses 
(eg..  Lockheed,  Penn  Centml).  "We  sbould 
consider  taxing  excessive  profits  wherever 
they  occur,"  says  Senator  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph of  West  Virginia,  "not  only  i>etroleum 
or  energy  companies,  but  across  the  board 
and  throughout  Industry."  The  underlying 
notion  is  to  level  every  firm  up  or  down  to 
a  "fair  return" — a  variant  of  the  "Just  price." 
To  the  degree  that  this  is  tried,  and  it  has 
been,  resources  are  immobilized  and  entre- 
preneurshlp  is  stifled  (congressmen  should  be 
required  to  read  Israel  Klrzner's  Competition 
A  entrepreneur  ship) .  Profit*  must  be  free  to 
deviate  from  the  norm,  beceuse  such  devia- 
tions are  signals  for  capital  to  move  from 
losers  to  winners. 

Resources  can  be  devoted  to  current  con- 
sumption (making  food  or  fuel)  or  to  ex- 
panding capacity  for  future  production 
(making  fertilizer  plants  or  refineries). 
I<and,  labor,  and  macbioery  can't  be  doing 
two  things  at  the  same  time.  Tax  and  mon- 
etary policies  encourage  consumption  and 
indebtedness,  while  many  government  pol- 
icies discourage  or  even  penalize  saving  and 
private  investment.  Bsink^  for  example, 
arent  allowed  to  offer  more  than  about 
6  percent  Interest  to  small  savers — even 
dtiring  a  9  percent  Inflation.  The  flood  of 
government  bonds  is  a  drain  on  the  private 
capital  market — not  a  "flpcal  stimulus." 
Tbe  result  of  this  sort  of  thiag  is  that  people 
have  the  dollars  and  desire  to  buy  more  than 
can  be  produced. 

Given  this  shortage  of  capital,  which  In- 
vestment adviser  T.  J.  Holt  estimates  at  $76 
billion,  we  should  nonetheless  want  to  see 
a  sizable  cbunk  being  attracted  to  oil  and 
other  goods  that  are  getting  scarce  and 
therefore  profitable.  John  Wlnegar  of  Chase 
Manhattan's  Energy  Economics  Division 
estimates  tbat  even  the  1973  oil  profits  will 
fall  short  "by  more  than  a  bUllon  dollars" 
of  meeting  capital  needs.  Between  1970  and 
1986,  says  Wlnegar,  the  petitoleum  industry 
will  need  $136  trillion  to  keep  up  with  de- 
xoMod — ^whlch  implies  an  annual  eunlngs 
growth  of  18  percent.  Banks  turn  out  some 
pretty  scholarly  research,  as  ■  service  to  their 
customers  (banks,  like  all  Isduatries  where 


competltilon  is  banned,  compete  in  frills). 
But  "asking  Chase's  view  of  oil  company 
profits,"  according  to  John  I,ee  of  the  New 
York  Times,  "Is  like  asking  Herbert  Stein's 
opinion  of  President  Nlxon'i  budget  mes- 
sage."  Time  said  something  equally  cute,  and 
equally  libelous.  Implying  IShat  It's  all  a 
matter  of  opinion  and  bank  opinions  are  too 
biased  to  deserve  serious  consideration.  If 
one  must  reduce  matters  so^  it  should  be 
noted  that  when  the  oil  companies  can't 
finance  operations  out  of  profits,  they  bor- 
row from  banks.  Banks  do  control  a  lot  of 
oil  stock  (through  pension  funds  and  the 
like),  but  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  switch  to 
something  more  profitable,  like  soft  drinks. 

The  other  side  of  keeping  some  profits 
down,  as  we  noted,  is  keeping  others  up 
Federal  Energy  Office  favoritism  for  indus- 
tries that  use  a  lot  of  energy  is  a  serious 
obstruction  to  necessary  adjustments.  The 
rationale,  as  always,  is  to  "aave  Jobs."  But 
industries  that  use  a  lot  of  e»ergy  don't  iise 
a  lot  of  labor.  Energy-lntei»lve  industries 
should  not  be  artificially  insulated,  through 
"priority"  allocations,  from  resource  scar- 
city. If  they  can't  bid  oil  away  from  com- 
peting uses,  tbat  means  consumers  prefer 
the  other  uses — including  driving  their  cars. 
This  isn't  an  either  or  decision,  but  a  matter 
of  marginal  adjustments:  a  decline  in  the 
use  of  plastic  containers  and  aluminum  beer 
cans,  an  increase  in  the  use  of  cotton  textiles 
instead  of  polyester. 

Ecologlst  Barry  Commoner  wrote  a  col- 
umn entitled,  "Profit  Motive  Is  Root  of  Our 
Crises."  He  reasons  that  "as  power  has  been 
Increasingly  introduced  there  has  been  a 
comparable  decrease  in  labor  needed  .  .  . 
Thus,  as  power  productivity  declined  (sic), 
labor  productivity  Increased.  .  .  .  Profits 
depend  on  labor  productivity,"  The  conclu- 
sion is  absolutely  wrong,  of  course.  Profits 
depend  on  the  difference  between  how  much 
money  you  take  In  and  how  much  you  spend. 
Low  labor  productivity  can  »e  very  profit- 
able If  wages  are  also  low  (e.g..  Hong  Kong) . 
Firms  substituted  energy  for  labor  partly 
because  energy  has  been  che$per  (not  that 
one  can  make  paint  out  of  labor  alone). 
Labor  has  been  relatively  eostly  because 
"labor"  productivity  rose,  which  in  turn  is 
largely  due  to  tbe  use  of  energy-using  ma- 
chines. Commoner's  theory  would  lead  one 
to  believe  that  labor  productivity  (and  real 
wages)  sbould  fall,  and  that  we  should  sub- 
stitute human  for  nonhuman  energy — a 
strange  conclusion  Indeed.  As  energy  costs 
rise,  events  may  follow  Commoner's  prescrip- 
tion. But  it  Is  Incredible  to  claim  that  only 
profits  would  be  affected.  The  real  motiva- 
tion behind  the  use  of  energy  is  the  desire 
to  have  more  goodies  with  lesB  work.  That's 
the  definition  of  an  increase  In  the  real 
wage. 

As  an  illustration  of  his  theory.  Com- 
moner complains  that  "we  now  use  .  .  . 
high-compression  smog-genentlng  engines 
instesul  of  low-compression  snxog-free  en- 
gines." Commoner  mtist  own  a  very  old  car. 
Since  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970,  cars  have 
had  inefficient  low-comprettlon  engines 
with  elaborate  smog  devices,  and  these 
changes  bave  increased  gasoline  consump- 
tion by  scone  300,000  barrels  s  day.  That 
may  be  a  necessary  cost  of  reasonable  air 
quality,  though  even  Congress  is  having 
doubts,  but  It  is  hardly  a  result  of  the  "prof- 
It  motive."  New  models  are  carrying  an 
extra  couple  of  hundred  pounds  of  costly 
bumpers,  which  few  would  veluntarily  pay 
for,  and  this  too  cuts  mileage.  More  than 
half  the  new  cars  sold  are  coapact  <»■  mini, 
but  they  don't  get  better  mileage  than  a 
1954  Cadillac. 

I  have  been  accused  of  simply  making  "a 
concise  summary  of  the  oil  InHustrys  argu- 
ments," and  favoring  "artificial  devices 
which  interfere  with  tbe  free-taarket  mecha- 
nisms" (Brit  Hume,  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine.  January  e,  1974),  ao,  I  wlU  now 
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demonstrate  the  proper  way  to  attack  the 
oil  lnd\istry.  First,  I  bave  always  openly  op- 
posed oil  import  quotas,  and  wovild  have  few 
objections  to  eliminating  depletion  allow- 
ances on  new  wells.  But  it  seems  silly  to 
blame  special-interest  legislation  on  the 
special  interests  rather  than  on  (a)  the 
mixed  economy  which  allows  such  things, 
and  (b)  corrupt  and  foolish  legislators.  Sec- 
ond, the  oil  Industry  wrongly  blames  high 
consumption  on  naughty  consumers  rather 
than  on  low  prices.  Most  Industry  spokesmen 
have  also  supported  government  allocation 
(with  favoritism  to  big  business)  and  ration- 
ing, which  Is  hardly  the  essence  of  my  posi- 
tion. I  bave  seen  few  things  that  I  disagreed 
with  more  strongly  than  an  obnoxious  speech 
by  the  president  of  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  in  Los  Angeles,  December  4,  1973: 
"We  are  aU  going  to  have  to  really  tighten 
our  energy  belts,"  said  Frank  Ikard.  "This 
will  mean  .  .  .  fuels  allocation,  and  It  prob- 
ably will  mean  fuel  rationing  .  .  .  But  any 
rationing  program  must  be  predicated  on  a 
sound  priorities  system.  . .  .  Personal  comfort 
and  convenience  mvist — of  necessity — rank 
below  the  priority  classes.  .  .  ."  Ugh.  It 
wouldn't  stirprlse  me  a  bit  If  the  scoundrels 
were  behind  all  this  talk  about  federal  regu- 
lation, since  everyone  (except  Tom  Wicker) 
knows  that's  the  road  to  minimum  price  en- 
forcement and  taxpayer  underwriting  of 
losses  (e.g.,  airlines,  trucks,  railroads,  tele- 
phones, stock  brokers  .  .  .).  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  a  regulated  industry  asking  to  be 
deregulated?  Okay,  one — ^natural  gas — but 
no  others. 

Third,  the  WaU  Street  Journal  (February 
7,  1974)  notes  that  after-tax  profits  in  oU 
have  not  been  quite  as  high  as  elsewhere, 
despite  supposedly  preferential  tax  treat- 
ment. "So  far  as  we  can  see,"  says  tbe  Jour- 
nal, "the  only  possible  Interpretation  of  this 
is  tbat  profit  margins  in  the  oil  Industry  have 
been  under  competitive  pressure,  and  be- 
cause of  the  same  pressure  the  effect  of  tax 
breaks  has  been  passed  along  in  lower  prices 
to  the  consumer."  Well,  If  we  knew  for  sure 
that  the  corporate  tax  was  completely  shifted 
to  consumers,  rather  than  also  coming  out 
of  stockholder  Income  and  funds  available 
for  growth,  then  we  might  be  able  to  say 
tbat  reductions  In  the  corporate  tax  only 
benefit  consumers.  But  tax  subsidies,  and 
direct  subsidies,  are  usually  at  least  partly 
capitalized  within  the  price  of  the  favored 
commodity. 

Thus,  tax  advantages  for  homeowners  drive 
up  the  price  of  houses  and  resldentled  prop- 
erty. Those  who  are  buying  at  this  late  date 
get  no  net  advant^age.  Mniring  municipal 
bonds  tax-free  drives  up  their  prices  and 
lowers  the  yield.  Similarly,  when  the  deple- 
tion allowance  was  Introduced  in  1926  It  pre- 
sumably Increased  tbe  price  of  oil  stock,  and 
attracted  producers  who  would  otherwise  be 
unable  to  cut  the  mustard.  Tbe  latter,  after 
all,  was  the  Intended  effect.  Among  stock- 
holders, however,  only  those  who  got  in  be- 
fore the  tax  break  would  stand  to  benefit 
from  it.  Conversely,  reducing  the  depletion 
allowance  in  1969  imposed  a  rather  unfair 
windfall  loss  on  those  who  had  purchased 
stock  at  a  price  reflecting  any  tax  advantage. 
This  surely  contributed  to  the  paucity  of 
Investment  capital  in  the  industry,  which  is 
sometimes  (e.g.,  by  Tom  Wicker)  called  a 
"failure"  to  build  sufflclent  capacity.  Thus, 
while  many  tax  breaks  may  have  been  a  mis- 
take from  tbe  start,  they  are  not  easy  to  get 
rid  of. 

Finally,  the  monopoly  Issue  Is  as  Irrele- 
vant as  it  is  implausible.  "In  theory."  says 
S.  David  Freeman,  director  of  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation Energy  Policy  Project,  "higher  prices 
Will  not  only  dampen  demand  but  provide  the 
Incentive  for  Increased  supply.  This  Is  true 
If  an  industry  behaves  in  a  competitive  man- 
ner. But  is  there  competition  In  the  Ameri- 
can   energy    Industry?"    Freeman    doesn't 


bother  to  answer  the  question,  but  It's  a  red 
herring  anyway.  Once  a  monopoly  has  found 
the  wealth -maximizing  combination  of  prloo 
and  output,  it  responds  to  changing  supply 
and  demand  conditions  exactly  sis  a  competi- 
tive firm  would.  If  that  sounds  strange,  you 
have  been  listening  to  the  Big  Lie  too  often, 
Instead  of  browsing  through  any  good  eco- 
nomics text.  Try  Alcbian  &  Allen's  Univer- 
sity Economics  or  Roger  Miller's  Economics 
Today.  A  hint:  If  the  oil  Industry  could 
increase  profits  by  cutting  supply,  why  did 
it  wait  until  1972-1973  to  do  so? 

Well,  these  are  complex  matters.  And  peo- 
ple are  talking  economics  even  when  they 
don't  realize  It.  The  trouble  is  that  the  dis- 
cussion is  so  uniformly  poor,  especially  when 
conducted  by  natural  scientists  and  Journal- 
ists. These  people  simply  don't  understand 
tbe  significance  of  statistics,  the  role  of 
profit,  or  the  nature  of  taxes  and  monopo- 
Ues.  So  why  don't  they  have  the  decency  and 
humility  to  Just  shut  up? 

THE    COMPARISON    OF    PROFITS    TO    INVESTMENT    FOR 
TEXACO 


(Millions  of  dollarsl 


Year 


Net  income 


Capital  and 

exploratory 

expenditures 


1973. 
1972. 
1971. 
1970. 
1969. 
1968. 
1967. 
1966. 
1965.. 
1964. 


1.292,4 

1.333.9 

889.0 

1.192.9 

903.9 

1, 162. 2 

822.0 

906.1 

769.8 

791.9 

819.6 

1,065.3 

750.5 

893.7 

671.8 

737.4 

590.9 

718.9 

540.7 

604.8 

Note:  Direct  taxes  (foreign  and  domestic)  exceeded  net  in- 
come in  every  year  since  1967.  About  55  percent  of  capital  and 
exploratory  expenditures  were  in  the  United  States  In  1973. 


COVERAGE  OP  THE  SENATE  AND 
HOUSE  PROCEEDINGS  BY  TELE- 
VISION 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, in  hearings  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Operations,  Pred  W. 
Friendly  of  the  Columbia  Gusuluate 
School  of  Journalism  made  a  compel- 
ling argument  for  a  plan  of  action — a 
"bold,  decisive  act  of  Government" — to 
open  proceedings  of  the  Senate  and 
House  on  television  coverage. 

Senators  will  recall  that  Mr.  Friendly 
is  a  former  president  of  CBS  News,  a 
pioneer  in  television  and  broadcast  Jour- 
nsJism.  Now  serving  as  the  Edward  R. 
Murrow  Professor  of  Broadcast  Jour- 
nalism at  Columbia  University  and  ad- 
viser to  the  Ford  Foimdation  on  tele- 
communications, Mr.  Friendly  pointedly 
questioned  the  unwillingness  of  Congress 
to  utilize  the  advancing  technology  of 
communications. 

Whose  fault  Is  it,  he  asked— and  I  am 
paraphrasing  his  most  eloquent  and  per- 
suasive testimony — ^that  technology  and 
the  natural  inclination  and  motivation 
of  Presidoits  have  resulted  In  a  move 
of  "the  great  commanding  theater  of  this 
NatlcKi"  to  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue?  And  he  answered: 

You  closed  your  eyes  and  ears  to  a  miracle 
permitting  your  gaUery  to  be  filled  by  three 
or  four  sightseers  and  lobbyists  from  each 
of  your  constituencies  while  the  Executive 
Branch  transformed  Its  "BuUy  Pulpit"  into 
an  electronic  throne.  Presidents  have  used 
broadcasting  as  a  magic  poUttcal  carpet 
transporting  the  citieenry  to  tbe  Oval  Office, 


to  the  ancient  wall  of  China,  ironically  even 
to  the  fiocx'  of  your  Joint  sessions  while  you, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  relegated  these 
miracles  to  the  status  of  a  kind  of  over-tbe- 
transom,  Peeping  Tom,  too  theatrical  or  "too 
dangerous"  to  be  aUowed  in.  So  what  hap- 
pens— Presidents  In  solemn  regal  splendor 
and  living  color  dominate  center  stage  while 
Senators  and  Congressmen  content  them  - 
selves  with  a  few  frenetic,  fieeting  moments 
in  Interviews  In  corridors  and  cloak  rooms. 
Perhaps  unwittingly  you  have  forced  tbe 
television  camera  to  become  a  kind  of  stage- 
door  Johnny. 

Urging  more  than  just  a  rules  change 
to  facilitate  access  for  the  broadcast 
media,  Mr.  Friendly  called  for  acticHi  now 
to  bring  the  television  camera  front  and 
center.  He  said : 

What  is  needed  Is  the  affirmative  state- 
ment of  serious,  imaginative  men  and  women 
of  state,  conscious  of  their  responsibilities  as 
teachers  of  the  art  of  government,  as  much 
as  of  their  obligation  as  legislators  of  wisdom 
and  deliberation.  Instead  of  the  final  para- 
graph to  your  constituents  at  home,  "Drop 
in  and  see  me  the  next  time  you  are  in 
Washington,"  your  act  of  faith  would  be  to 
communicate  with  them  In  their  living 
rooms. 

Mr.  President,  the  Joint  committee 
has  heard  from  a  large  number  of  out- 
standing witnesses  during  6  days  of 
hearings  on  Congress  and  mass  com- 
munications, including  the  leaders  of  the 
commercial  networks  and  public  televi- 
sion, distinguished  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House,  and  prominent  print  and 
broadcast  journalists.  A  printed  Record 
will  be  available  in  due  course.  Mean- 
while, because  of  the  timeliness  of  the 
subject — and  because  of  the  wide  range 
of  carefully  conceived  suggestions  con- 
tinued in  his  testimony — I  want  to  call 
attention  to  Mr.  Priendly's  comments 
and  to  make  them  available  to  all  Sen- 
ators now.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Priendly's  prepared 
statement  of  April  9  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMXNT  BT  FSED  W.  FaiEKDLT 

APBn,  9,  1974. 

My  name  is  Pred  W.  Friendly.  I  am  Edward 
R.  Murrow  Professor  of  Broadcast  Journalism 
at  tbe  Columbia  GrtMluate  School  of 
Journalism  and  Advisor  to  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion on  Telecommunications.  For  16  years  I 
was  Executive  Producer  of  CBS.  News  and 
for  two  years  President  of  that  organization. 

Permit  me  to  use  two  smaU  exhibits,  this 
quill  pen  and  this  vldicon  tube,  and  to 
begin  wltb  quotations  from  two  distinguished 
colleagues,  one  who  practiced  my  profession, 
the  other  yours. 

"When  a  man  is  really  important  the  worst 
adviser  he  can  have  ia  a  fiatterer."  That's  tbe 
scripture  from  Gerald  Johnson,  the  Balti- 
more editor  and  historian,  and  I  hope  It 
applies  to  our  dialogue  here  today. 

The  second  quote,  in  1808,  is  from  a 
lame  duck  President,  Thomas  Jefferson,  who, 
in  an  attempt  to  recruit  barrister  WUliam 
Wlrth  of  Virginia  Into  nmning  for  office, 
wrote: 

"The  object  of  this  letter  Is  to  propose  to 
you  to  come  Into  Congress.  That  la  the  great 
commanding  theatre  of  this  nation.  .  ." 

My  unflattering  question  to  this  commit- 
tee and  your  coUeaguee  is — ^bave  you  let  Mr. 
Jefferson  down,  have  you  permitted  tech- 
nology and  the  natural  inclination  and  cen- 
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tnd  motlvAtlon  ot  Presldenta  to  move  "the 
great  commanding  theatre  of  this  nation"  to 
the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue? 

And  whoee  fault  la  that — not  Marconi's, 
or  UiuTow'8,  or  Cronklte's  or  Chancellor's, 
not  even  Ckxdidge's.  or  Kennedy's  or  Nixon's, 
•niey  merely  Invented  or  exploited  new 
forma  of  communications  which  the  Senate 
and  the  House  choae  to  ignore  or  to  regard 
as  a  howling  sideshow  Instead  of  an  elec- 
tronic extension  of  the  spectators'  galleries 
of  426  seats  In  the  Senate  and  732  seats  in 
the  House.  You  closed  your  eyes  and  ears  to 
a  miracle  permitting  your  gallery  to  be  filled 
by  three  or  four  slghtseem  and  lobbyists 
from  each  of  your  constituencies  while  the 
KzecuUv*  Branch  transformed  its  "BuUy 
Pulpit"  into  an  electronic  throne.  Presidents 
have  used  broadcasting  as  a  magic  political 
carpet,  transporting  the  citizenry  to  the 
Oval  Office,  to  the  ancient  wall  of  China, 
Ironically  even  to  the  floor  of  your  Joint  ses- 
Bloos  whUe  you,  with  few  exceptions,  have 
relegated  these  miracles  to  the  status  of  a 
kind  of  over-the-transom.  Peeping  Tom.  too 
theatrical  or  "too  dangerous"  to  be  allowed 
to.  So  what  hi4>pens — Presidents  in  solemn 
regal  splendor  and  living  color  dominate  cen- 
ter stage  while  Senators  and  Congressmen 
content  themselves  with  a  few  frenetic,  fleet- 
ing moments  in  interviews  in  corridors  and 
cloak  rooms.  Perhaps  unwittingly  you  have 
forced  the  television  camera  to  become  a 
kind  of  stage-door  Johnny. 

1  wonder  If  you  and  your  colleagues  are 
•ware  of  what's  going  on  in  other  republics? 
I^fa  tBk0  West  Germany,  where  my  wife  and 
I  have  recently  been.  Later  this  month  the 
Bundestag  wlU  be  conducting  a  historic  de- 
bate on  proposed  reforms  of  the  abortion 
laws.  It  is  an  inflamed  iasiie.  but  there  is 
no  controversy  over  the  reality  that  Germans 
from  the  North  Sea  to  Bavaria  will  be  watch- 
ing every  minute  of  it  on  television.  Indeed, 
nations  which  were  not  even  bom  when  tele- 
1«tan  was  a  political  fact  of  Ufe  In  the 
United  SUtes,  now  permit  and  provide  live 
coverage  of  their  legislative  process.  Because 
the  Security  CouncU  of  the  United  Nations 
provides  live  coverage  of  its  debates,  many 
Americans  imderstand  more  about  the  voting 
and  dMberatlve  process  of  that  body  than 
they  do  of  thrtr  own  nation's. 

The  founding  fathers  deserved  better  of 
you.  Sven  in  Article  I.  Section  4.  of  the  Con- 
sUtuUon.  you  have  not  kept  pace. 

"Each  House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  Its 
proceedings  and  from  time  to  time  publish 
a  Journal."  As  Mr.  Jefferson  Uter  explained, 
the  Constitution  "must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  progress  of  the  hiunan  mind  ...  as 
new  discoveries  are  made,  new  truths  dis- 
closed. Institutions  must .  .  .  keep  pace  with 
the  times." 

Kven  as  ths  keeper  of  the  C<Higi«ssional 
Bacord.  you  have  not  kept  paoe — what  would 
tha  grand  giants  of  the  CongrvM  aay  if  they 
knew  that  in  an  aga  when  vlrtuaUy  every 
■nUla  and  grUnaoe.  oration  and  voyage  of 
**««ld«nta  are  preserved  on  videotape  and 
film,  all  that  history  has  to  show  students  of 
I>lrkien  and  Berkley,  Humphrey  and  Ootd- 
water  are  the  mus^  transcripts  of  disem- 
bodied words  without  the  splendor  and 
sweat  of  the  process  we  caU  democratic  gov- 
ernment. That  the  epic  debates  on  the  ClvU 
Rights  BUI  of  1904.  and  the  Vietnam  War 
are  loet  to  hUtory.  except  on  corrected 
stenotype  notes  Is  to  ahortehange  history. 
That  there  is  a  better  record  o*  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy's method  of  Interrogatkm  and  Ftank 
CosteUo's  hands  than  there  U  of  Walter 
George  or  Sam  Baybum  In  action  Is  a  bitter 
commentary  which  will  confound  scholars  of 
f  utiue  generations. 

But  the  hobbling  of  history  to  compare- 
tlvely  minor  when  meesured  against  the 
blaekoat  at  Ccngreaslanal  debate  and  heer- 
Ings  at  a  emetal  time  In  the  American  ex- 
periment when  w*  are  rediscovering  tbat. 


"what  we  don't  know  could  kill  us."  If  your 
coUeagues  In  the  Senate  and  the  House 
woiUd  act  with  scome  of  the  dispatch  it  dem- 
onstrated on  the  blackout  of  the  Washington 
Bedskln  home  games,  thegr  would  give  re- 
newed afflrmatlon  to  what  the  founding  la- 
thers identified  as  "a  decent  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  mankind." 

Gentlemen,  it  is  withl»  your  power  to 
provide  a  season  ticket  to  aU  your  deliber- 
ations to  every  constituent  if  you  can  manage 
our  miracles  with  the  vigor  and  skill  with 
which  you  manage  your  floor  fights. 

These  hearings  are  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, but  frankly  I  find  the  study  pre- 
pared for  the  Joint  Committee  far  more 
analytical  and  creative  than  much  of  the 
testimony.  Let  me  warn  you  that  11  the  ex- 
hortations of  the  legions  of  broadcast  exec- 
utives who  pleaded  with  you  to  allow  un- 
limited coverage  were  grisited,  you  would 
cause  broadcast  stocks  to  tumble.  Perhaps 
my  battle  scars  show,  but  I  should  not  be 
optimistic  about  any  increase  in  the  quality 
of  Congressional  coverage  In  network  prime 
time,  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  commercial 
daytime  schedule  will  permit  much  Con- 
gressional coverage  to  interfere  with  the 
schedule  of  soap  operas  and  game  shows. 
Watergate  and  the  prospects  of  Impeachment 
proceedings  are  a  dlflferent  matter.  The  spec- 
tacle will  always  be  in  demand;  what  Is 
required  is  the  substance  and  content,  the 
unspectacular  and  Bometlmes  dull  ebb  and 
flow  of  parliamentary  dialogue  by  which 
free  men  govern  themselves. 

What  you  need  is  a  plan  of  action,  not  Just 
a  removal  of  restrictions.  Of  all  the  more 
than  30  resolutions  over  the  past  30  years 
from  Senator  Pepper  to  Representative  Pep- 
per, the  most  stimulating  and  potentially 
productive  plan  is  S.R.  136,  proposed  by 
Senator  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Simply  stated, 
It  suggests  "a  full  and  complete  study  and 
investigation  with  respect  to  the  broadcast- 
ing and  telecasting  (including  closed-clrcxilt 
telecasting)  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Sen- 
ate." I  trust  that  the  Senator  will  consider  it 
a  friendly  If  unofficial  ametidment  if  I  add 
the  phrase — the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  decision  before  you  now  is  not  Just 
a  Journalism  or  telecommunications  oppor- 
tunity, although  those  interests  are  certainly 
Implicit.  It  Is  a  bold,  decisive  act  of  govern- 
ment that  is  reqiUred,  far  more  vital  than 
laying  the  cornerstone  of  a  new  office  build- 
ing or  renovating  the  west  facade  of  the 
Capitol. 

It  is  not  Just  the  lifting  of  a  restriction 
against  microphones  and  cameras,  or  altering 
the  rules  about  access,  it  is  the  affirmative 
statenxent  of  serious,  imaginative  men  and 
women  of  state,  conscious  of  their  respon- 
sibilities as  teachers  of  the  art  of  government, 
as  much  as  of  their  obligation  as  legislators 
of  wisdom  and  deliberation.  Instead  of  the 
final  paragraph  to  your  constituents  at  home, 
"Drop  In  and  see  me  the  next  time  you  are 
In  Washington,"  your  act  of  faith  would  be 
to  communicate  with  them  in  their  living 
rooms. 

As  I  have  said — Just  lifting  embargoes  Is 
not  the  solution.  You  need  to  take  SJa.  136 
quite  llteraUy  and  determine  to  wire  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  Costs  and  regard  for 
technique  and  procedure  are  essential,  but 
let  me  awure  you  that  the  miniaturization 
of  equipment,  not  Just  this  small  vldlcon 
tube  which  is  the  heart  at  the  television 
camera,  but  soon,  charged  coupler  Image 
sensor  cameras  will  jnake  obsolete  all  argu- 
ments that  bulky  gear  will  disturb  procedure 
decorum. 

New  technology  has  already  reduced  re- 
qxilred  light  levels  to  thresholds  weU  within 
normal  chamber  levels.  Automated  cameras 
will  make  Uve  coverage  praatlcal  with  three 
automated  cameras  and  one  manned  posi- 
tion. The  Uttle  red  light  which  so  many  of 
your  coUeagues  fear  will  "tum  on"  the  dem- 
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agogues  and  grand-standers  could  have 
been  eliminated  years  ago,  and  have  been, 
by  sensitive  producers. 

I  do  not  share  the  view  of  those  who  are 
worried  about  the  temptation  for  abuse  of 
the  medium  by  Senat<M^  and  Representa- 
tives. It  is  my  conviction,  although  I  cannot 
prove  It,  that  the  presence  pf  cameras  dis- 
courages egocentric  excesses.  Television  is  a 
cool  medulm,  and  the  "hot"  ctiaractere  of  the 
Dies-McCarthy  era  have  been  replaced  by  a 
new  breed  of  politicians  who  understand  the 
cool  grammar  of  broadcasting.  Indeed,  I  be- 
Ueve  that  it  was  Senator  McCarthy's  out- 
rageous performance  during  ttie  Senate  hear- 
ings 20  yeara  ago  this  May  which  turned 
pubUc  opinion  against  hli».  Contrary  to 
common  belief,  television,  mere  than  all  the 
rules  of  conduct,  will  censor  the  browbeating 
investigator  and  even  Claghorn  orator.  If  he 
still  exists. 

The  wired  Congress,  if  I  may  use  that  as 
shorthand  for  putting  cameras  and  micro- 
phones in  both  chambers,  t»nd  all  hearing 
rooms,  and  connecting  them  by  coaxial  cable 
to  every  office,  dining  room,  lobby  and  a 
videotape  center  will  be  expensive  but  will 
cost  far  less  than  building  a  modern  de- 
stroyer or  celebrating  the  bicentennial.  Op- 
erating it  will  l>e  less  expensive  than  running 
a  destroyer  or  an  atomic  submarine  per  year. 
Senator  Byrd's  resolution  neods  to  be  costed 
out  and  studied — now.  Such  a  survey  could 
be  accomplished  with  an  economy  of  time 
and  fimds. 

As  your  staff  study  by  Jcdm  Stewart  sug- 
gests— "Congress  could  create  a  quasi-pub- 
lic cooperative  to  manage  the  television  and 
radio  service;  membere  of  Congress,  the  com- 
munications industry  and  private  citizens 
would  be  appointed  to  serve  as  dh-ectors  of 
the  corpM^tlon  .  .  .  Congreae  could  estab- 
lish a  special  unit  to  manage  such  a  .  .  . 
service."  The  archives  of  hi«tory  and  "the 
first  draft  of  history"  which  Is  the  Joumal- 
Isfs  role  would  be  served  by  this  contmuing 
library  service.  As  at  the  United  Nations,  the 
subscribing  broadcasters  and  other  users 
would  help  defray  the  cost  on  a  participating 
basis. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  ask,  "but  how 
does  wiring  the  Congress  ultimately  reach 
the  Nation?  Live  or  delayed  coverage  will  stU 
be  subject  to  the  gatekeeper  function  of  the 
commercial  networks  and  even  of  public 
broadcasting."  That  is  true  although  the  per- 
formance of  public  television  and  radio  dur- 
ing the  Watergate  hearings  was  a  major 
breakthrough  In  prime  time  coverage. 

My  proposal  Is  not  only  to  make  the  wired 
Congress  available  to  aU  ne^orks.  but  to 
le^  over  aU  those  gatekeepera  with  their 
varied  values  and  priorities  eind  deliver  the 
signal  direct  to  200  American  communities. 
If  telephone  company  long  line  and  micro- 
wave distribution  is  too  expensive,  synchro- 
nous satelUtes  made  possible  by  this  nation's 
maximum,  costly  effort  in  the  space  program 
will  this  year  and  In  the  nest  three  years 
make  it  possible  to  spray  television  signals 
Into  every  time  zone  simultaneously.  NJl.S.A. 
wlU  have  a  special  purpose  experimental  bird 
available  later  this  spring.  Hdghes,  Western 
Union,  R.C.A.  have  plans  fo»  aU  kinds  of 
launches  for  10  and  12  channel  satellites 
with  much  unasslgned  capacity. 

Much  study  woold  be  required,  but  it 
would  be  possible  to  deUver  a  Congressional 
Dally  Service  to  the  electronic  switching  cen- 
ter in  every  major  community,  available  then 
to  broadcast  stations  and  cable  television 
operaton.  As  the  new  phenomenon  of 
C.A.T.V.  develops,  it  will  have  S  massive  need 
and  capacity  for  relevant  program  material. 
Ground  sUUons  and  antennas  which  at  the 
time  of  Telstar  and  Early  BlrC  were  almost 
the  dimensions  of  this  building  and  then 
cost  millions  are  now  reduced  to  25  ftet  and 
cost  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Local  and  regional  cooperaUvas  of  commer- 
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cial  and  public  broadcasters,  cable  (^)erators, 
university  and  new^aper  Interests  covUd 
erect  and  operate  these  ground  stations,  and 
make  the  dally  feeds  from  Congress,  the 
United  Nations  and  other  sources  available 
M  all  who  choose  to  broadcast  or  view  them 
on  closed-circuit.  It  would  be  a  new  service 
organization,  something  between  the  current 
wire  services  and  the  Congressional  Quarterly. 
One  may  ask  why  will  these  local  broad- 
casters relay  them  to  regional  audiences  If 
the  networks  won't?  My  response  is — for  the 
same  series  of  reasons  that  cause  some  500 
f'iflferent  newspapers  to  send  correspondents 
to  Washington.  These  edltore  know  that  po- 
litical reporting  from  the  nation's  Capitol  is 
like  regional  accents  and  customs — different 
for  various  communities. 

Debates  on  farm  subsidies  will  find  their 
audiences  In  Kansas,  Iowa  and  Louisiana, 
whUe  New  York  and  Massachusetts  would 
be  more  attentive  to  the  heartogs  on  mass 
transportation  and  iirban  blight.  A  station 
in  Seattle  might  elect  to  take  gavel-to-gavel 
coverage  on  the  S.S.T.  debate,  whUe  Arizona 
and  Colorado  broadcasters  would  give  exten- 
sive coverage  to  the  debates  on  the  Colorado 
River  controversy.  Incidentally,  broadcast 
news  organizations,  with  the  exceptions  of 
the  networks,  have  less  than  30  fxill  corre- 
spondents In  Washington,  although  their 
profits  far  exceed  most  newspapere.  One  way 
for  these  broadcasters  to  serve  their  commu- 
nities is  by  relaying  to  their  audiences  the 
issue  and  national  legislators  that  Involve 
their  own  regional  communities. 

It  might  not  work.  I  cannot  guarantee 
you  that  these  local  stations  and  cable  sys- 
tems will  utilize  such  a  Congressional  serv- 
ice, but  you'll  never  know  untu  you  try.  and 
making  the  service  available  is  part  of  the 
experiment  that  the  democratic  process  de- 
serves. I  believe  that  decentralized  options 
with  all  the  pressiu-es  of  neglonal  Involve- 
ment in  the  open  marketplace  of  ideas  will 
stimulate  a  new  level  of  enterprise  and 
responsibility. 

To  sum  up,  take  Senator  Byrd's  proposal 
of  June  1973  seriously,  combining  it  with 
Senator  Pastore's  proposal  to  commemorate 
our  200th  birthday  by  (q>enlng  Congress  to 
the  nation.  A  study  on  costs  and  feasibility 
would  take  less  than  sU  months,  a  decision 
to  go  could  be  possible  In  time  for  1976. 

I  began  my  testimony  by  saying  this  com- 
mittee and  Its  work  is  too  important  to  be 
subject  to  flattery.  I  am  afraid  that  aU  the 
work  of  your  staff  and  these  hearings  will 
Join  those  30  other  dreams  In  the  graveyard 
of  proposals  to  open  up  this  19th  century 
institution  to  the  miracles  of  the  20th 
century. 

Share  this  opportunity  and  decision  with 
your  coUeagues,  not  Just  by  distributing  the 
musty  notes  of  these  hearings  to  membere 
already  suffering  from  Information  overload, 
try  something  Innovative — schedule  a  series 
of  Informal  semlnare  at  night  or  some  week- 
end at  Williamsburg. 

Make  these  deUberatlons  on  the  broad- 
casting and  the  electronic  emanclpaUon  of 
Congress  part  of  the  preamble  to  the  very 
act  of  proclaiming  that  constitutional  gov- 
ernment stlU  works  and,  with  aU  Its  warts 
and  blemishes,  is  a  miracle  we  can  stUl 
manage. 
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ALEXANDER  SOLZHENTTSYN 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
the  Soviet  Oovemment  has  perpelxated 
an  act,  the  forcible  expulsion  of  Al^can- 
der  Solzhenltsyn,  that  must  be  denned 
as  socially  and  politically  unacceptable. 
Once  again,  the  Soviet  system  shows  it- 
self to  be  in  a  positicm  of  flagrant  dis- 
regard for  the  personal  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual. But  this  is  hardly  new.  Com- 
munism nor  socialism  pretends  to  be 


the  protector  of  individual  rights,  how- 
ever, it  still  comes  as  a  shock  and  pain- 
ful reminder  of  the  harshness  and  in- 
justices suffered  by  Soviet  citizens  daily. 
Once  again,  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  is  the  vic- 
tim. This  time  the  Soviets  have  managed 
to  successfully  and  completely  ostracize 
him  from  his  beloved  homeland,  friends, 
and  family.  Effectively,  he  has  been  de- 
prived of  his  citizenship  and  any  chance 
to  return  or  live  in  his  birthplace  and 
homeland. 

A  recent  editorial  places  Mr.  Solzhe- 
nitsyn's  plight  in  the  historical  per- 
spective of  political  tyranny  first  prac- 
ticed under  Russia's  czars,  then  revo- 
lutionary Bolsheviks  and  now  Soviet 
leaders.  "The  uneasy  masters  of  modem 
Russia  and  their  vast  cadre  of  brutish 
spies,  interrogators  suid  jailers  cannot 
tolerate  the  documented  accusations  of 
a  Solzhenitsyn.  They  worry  because  his 
voice  reaches  the  Western  World.  They 
tremble  that  it  may  ring  through  the 
minds  and  consciences  of  250  million 
Russians." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  13,  1974,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dead  Soxtls 
The  knocking  at  the  door,  so  long  expected, 
has  finally  come.  The  misnamed  "security 
agents,"  whose  mission  Is  to  spread  fear  and 
insecurity  throughout  the  populace,  have 
knocked  on  the  door  of  Aleksandr  Solzhenlt- 
syn's  apartment  In  Moscow.  They  have 
dragged  him  away  as  his  wife  and  her  mother 
cried  out  in  protest,  desperately,  hopelessly. 
The  knocking  and  the  cries  can  be  heard 
around  the  world. 

"Ah,  what  a  cad  country  Russia  Is!"  ex- 
claimed one  critic  upon  reading  Gogol's 
masterpiece,  "Dead  Souls,"  when  it  was  pub- 
lished in  1842.  In  that  respect,  Russia  despite 
the  revolution  and  130  years  of  history  has 
changed  little  since  Czar  Nicholas  I — except 
perhaps  for  the  worse.  Gogol,  like  Solzhenit- 
syn, could  probably  not  be  published  In  his 
own  country  were  he  alive  today. 

The  Bolsheviks,  like  the  Romanovs,  fear 
Ideas,  dread  creativity,  stamp  out  dissent  with 
the  policeman's  boot.  The  prosecutors  ask 
much  the  same  inane  and  cynical  questions; 
the  servUe  Judges  mete  out  the  same  harsh 
sentences;  those  who  wUl  not  or  cannot  con- 
form are  condemned  to  the  same  dreary 
round  of  exUe  in  remote  Sil>erlan  towns  or 
Imprisonment  In  labor  camps. 

It  was  perhaps  Inevitable  that  Mr.  Solzhe- 
nitsyn would  be  once  more  caught  up  in  the 
toUs  of  this  repression  machine  after  he  per- 
mitted the  publication  in  Paris  last  Decem- 
ber of  "The  Gulag  Archipelago,  1918-1956." 
That  hoc*  is  his  ambitious  attempt  to  gather 
Into  one  volume  a  comprehensive  yet  detaUed 
account  of  the  develi^ment  from  the  flret 
year  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution  of  a  police 
system.  ModeUed  upon  the  Czarist  system  but 
more  efficient  and  mora  ruthless,  the  Soviet 
apparatus  for  control  and  conformity  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  powerful  onslaughts  on 
the  Integrity  of  the  human  spirit  In  recorded 
history. 

Tlie  uneasy  mastere  of  modem  Russia  and 
their  vast  cadre  of  brutish  spies,  interrogat- 
ors and  JaUera  cannot  tolerate  the  docu- 
mented accusattons  of  a  Solzhenitsyn.  They 
worry  because  his  voice  reaches  the  Western 
world.  They  tremble  that  It  may  ring  through 
the  minds  and  consciences  of  250  million 
Russians. 

To  IxxTow  the  phrase  of  Gogol's  contem- 
porary MlkhaU  Lermontov,  Solzhenitsyn  Is  "a 


hero  of  our  times."  Only  a  hero  would  chal- 
lenge such  a  system.  Only  a  hero  would  pit 
his  lone  voice  raUying  the  conscience  of  the 
world  against  the  massed  material  power  of 
the  tyrannical  state  and  hope  to  prevaU. 

A  master  of  literature  such  as  St^lzhenltsyn 
seized  and  bullied.  BrUliant  dancers  such  aa 
Valery  and  Gallna  Panov  confined  and  un- 
able to  dance.  OutsUndlng  scientists,  histori- 
ans, and  writers  sUenced  or  imprisoned.  The 
genius  of  the  Russian  people  sacrificed  to  a 
politics  of  mendacity  and  fear.  How  long 
wUl  the  dead  souls  tyrannize  over  life  and  the 
living? 


DETENTE 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  in 
the  AprU  4,  1974,  issue  of  the  Aiken 
Standard  newspaper,  Aiken,  S.C.  there 
appears  an  editorial  entitled  "A  Re- 
minder for  Americans:  Detente  Holds 
Dangers." 

All  of  us  favor  detente  but  we  must 
have  a  true  detente  and  not  permit  a 
screen  behind  which  the  Soviets  would 
attempt  to  gain  a  military  advantage. 

The  Congress  should  remember  the 
Soviets  have  broken  agreements 
throughout  the  history  of  the  Commu- 
nist regime  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
record  to  indicate  they  will  not  con- 
tinue to  do  so  if  it  would  serve  their 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

A  Remindek  roR  Americans:  DttENXE  Holds 
Dangers 

Detente.  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer told  members  of  Congress  recently  "is 
not  rooted  in  an  agreement  on  values.  It  be- 
comes above  all  necessary  because  each  side 
recognizes  that  the  other  Is  a  potential  ad- 
versary in  a  nuclear  war." 

Americans,  who  are  friendly  and  trusting 
by  nature,  need  to  be  reminded  <rf  that  defi- 
nition from  time  to  time.  That  the  Soviet 
Union  has  no  iUusions  about  the  adversary 
role  has  been  all -too-apparent  in  recent 
weeks. 

Item:  Recently  the  Soviet  Union  blunUy 
accused  the  United  States  of  trying  to  poison 
the  atmcephere  of  European  security  talks 
and  also  discussions  on  mutual  and  balanced 
reduction  of  arms  by  timing  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  maneuvere  in  Norway 
and  Denmark  while  discussions  are  in  prog- 
ress. Never  mind  that  Just  a  month  ago  the 
USSR  had  pointedly  resumed  its  testing  of 
mlssUes  with  multiple,  separately  targetable 
warheads  Just  when  the  Strategic  Arms  Limi- 
tation Talks  resumed  In  Geneva. 

Item:  At  a  crucliU  thne  in  Arab  discus- 
sions over  whether  the  oU  embargo  which 
was  Irritating  the  UjS.  economy  should  be  re- 
moved, Rvissia  began  an  intensive  radio  of- 
fensive in  the  Middle  East  to  urge  the  Arabs 
to  continue  their  sanctions.  At  the  same 
time,  Russia  sent  one  of  its  most  persauslve 
statesmen  to  the  Middle  East  to  persuade 
Arabs  that  they  should  discontinue  the  two- 
party,  face  to  face  negotiations  with  Israel 
so  successfully  staged  by  Mr.  Kissinger,  and 
return  to  Geneva  meetings — which  the 
Syrians  won't  even  attend.  Since  relaxation 
of  the  embargo  deepened  upon  success  In  the 
Kissinger  negotiations,  the  Intentions  of  the 
Soviet  Union  were  plain. 

Item:  Sensing  a  rift  In  UJS.-European  re- 
lations, l^e  Soviet  Union  Invited  French 
President  Pompidou  to  Moscow  to  pereuade 
him  to  take  the  leadership  In  arranging  an 
immediate  European  summit  conference— 
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which  woulcT  further  exacerbate  Atlantic 
problems  as  well  as  freeae  the  present  Eu- 
ropean boundarlea. 

Item:  Apparently  beUevlng  that  an  In- 
ternal upheaval  In  Oommunlst  China  may 
be  tutlng  toward  the  moderate  forces  led  by 
Premier  Cbou  Bn-lal.  which  favor  detente 
with  the  United  States.  Moscow  Is  taunting 
the  Communist  Chinese  for  "abandcmlng" 
their  efforts  to  acquire  the  Island  of  Taiwan 
and  destroy  the  Bepubllc  of  China.  It  was  a 
deliberate,  direct  aim  at  one  of  Peking's  most 
sensitive  spots  and  a  calculated  effort  to  tip 
the  balance  httcX.  In  favor  of  antl-U^S.  forces. 

Detente,  as  Mr.  Kissinger  reminded  Con- 
gress, rests  on  a  frank  recognition  of  basic 
differences  and  daagars.  The  Russians  ap- 
parently believe  that  too  much  detente  also 
ia  a  dai^ierous  thing,  a  stark  fact  that  Ameri- 
cans also  should  remember  from  time  to  time. 


DAYTON    NEWSPAPER    COMMENDS 
SENATOR  METCALP 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  an  extraordinary  and  timely 
editorial  about  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Mimtana  (Mr.  Metcalf). 
On  Tuesday,  April  2.  the  DayUm  Daily 
News,  a  leading  Ohio  newspaper,  recog- 
nised Senator  Metcalf 's  abilities  and  his 
character  in  an  editorial  piece  headlined 
"Quiet  Honesty." 

The  editorial  succinctly  and  precisely 
describes  Lee  Metcalf  in  these  opening 
lines: 

Politicians  have  a  bad  name  these  days, 
and  a  lot  of  them  deserve  It.  But  there  are  a 
few  who  actually  are  what  civics  textbooks 
■ay  they're  suppooed  to  be :  honest  people  who 
work  hard  for  the  public  Intereat.  One  of 
them  Is  Lee  Metcalf,  a  Democratic  Senator 
from  Montana  who  most  Ohloans  never  hear 
of. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  that  a 
newspaper  from  my  home  State  chose  to 
canmend  our  colleague.  The  piece  ex- 
presses my  own  views  better  than  I  could 
myself.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

QtJtrr  HoNESTT 

Politicians  have  a  bad  name  these  days,  and 
a  lot  of  them  deserve  It.  But  there  are  a  few 
who  actually  are  what  civics  textbooks  say 
they're  suppooed  to  be:  honest  people  who 
work  hard  for  the  public  Interest. 

One  of  them  is  Lee  Metcalf,  a  Democratic 
Senator  from  Montana  who  most  Ohloans 
never  heard  of.  Mr.  Metcalf  is  one  of  those 
pecuUar  Senators  who  Isn't  running  for 
President.  You  rarely  see  his  name  In  the 
headlines  or  before  a  TV  camera. 

That  might  change.  The  Issues  Mr.  Metcalf 
has  been  pushing  ttrelessly  for  years — closer 
regulation  of  utlllUes  and  the  breakup  of 
monopoUee— are  suddenly  fashionable.  The 
energy  crisis  and  growing  public  awareness 
of  corporate  shenanigans  have  made  them  so. 
Until  recently,  other  politicians  could  look  on 
Mr.  Metcalf  as  a  harmless  reformer. 

Now  he  looks  like  a  prophet. 


COMPREHENSIVE  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  TRAININa  ACT  OP  1973 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  fate  of  numerous 
programs  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and   Tralolng  Act  during   their 


transitional  i>hase  into  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act 
passed  by  Congress  last  December. 

Certain  actions  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  implementing  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  IVaining  Act  are 
of  concern  to  me.  On  December  20,  1973, 
I  addressed  remarks  to  the  Senate  which 
underscored  the  confeipence  agreement 
on  the  Comprehensive  Etaployment  and 
Training  Act.  My  remarks  indicated  that 
there  should  be  no  decrease  in  the  pres- 
ent level  of  the  manpower  effort,  and 
that  training  courses  funded  under  the 
Manpower  Develc«Dment  and  Training 
Act  prior  to  June  30.  1974,  be  allowed  to 
run  their  full  and  formal  course.  I 
further  noted  that,  with  the  language  in 
section  3  of  the  bill,  the  committee  meant 
to  protect  the  Federal  investment  made 
in  programs  under  the  old  manpower 
authority  by  assuring  that  there  will  be 
Eulequate  staff  in  appropriate  agencies  in- 
cluding the  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion, which  have  manpower  authority 
imder  the  MDTA.  My  interpretation  of 
the  committee's  intent  was  not  chal- 
lenged, but  agreed  with. 

I  further  call  to  your  attention  the 
remarks  of  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelsok,  in  presenting 
the  conference  committee  report  to  the 
Senate.  Senator  Nelson  stated: 

Let  me  point  out  that,  under  section  3  of 
the  conference  agreement,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  Is  expected  to  continue  financial  as- 
sistance with  no  lessening  of  manpower  sup- 
port while  the  new  prime  sponsorship  system 
is  being  set  up. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  State  departments  of 
education,  including  that  of  my  own 
State  of  Indiana,  are  having  a  financial 
squeeze  put  on  them  by  the  Department 
of  Labor.  Many  institutional  training 
programs  funded  under  MDTA  authority 
will  nm  into  fiscal  year  1975.  Yet,  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  not  setting  aside 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1975  for  the  support 
of  the  staffs  that  may  oversee  the  remain- 
ing Federal  investment.  Instead,  there 
appears  to  be  discrimination  in  the  De- 
partment's handling  of  the  transition 
provisions  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act. 

For  example,  a  March  8  field  memo- 
randum 54-74  to  the  Assistant  Regional 
Directors  for  Manpower  assures  them 
that: 

.  .  .  each  regional  office  will  be  provided 
additional  fluids  to  contmtie  necessary  em- 
ployment service  staff  to  support  contracts 
or  agreements  extending  iato  FY  1975. 

I  point  out  that  no  such  assurance  is 
forthcoming  for  the  manpower  staffs  in 
the  State  education  agencies.  In  fact,  the 
OflQce  of  Education  has  been  informed 
they  should  use  nonobllgated  training 
fimds  for  this  purpose;  that  is  an  un- 
reliable source,  at  best,  to  oversee  the 
considerable  Federal  investment  remain- 
ing in  the  hands  of  State  departments  of 
education  in  fiscal  year  1975.  Using  train- 
ing funds  for  administrative  purposes 
further  reduces  the  amounts  available 
to  the  States  for  training  during  the 
transition  period. 

The  State  departments  of  education 
need  funds  set  aside  for  fiscal  year  1875 


that  will  permit  them  to  complete  in  an 
efficient  manner  the  excellent  job  they 
have  accomplished  during  the  past  11 
years  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  I  trust  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  will  correct  this  oversight 
in  their  interpretation  of  congressional 
intention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  a  letter  I  have  sent 
to  Secretary  of  Labor,  Peter  J.  Brennan, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senatk, 
Washington,  DC,  April  3,  1974. 
The  Honorable  PETEa  J.  Brenban, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAa  Secbetart  Brennan:  It  has  recently 
come  to  my  attention  that  Implementation 
of  the  Comprehensive  Kmployment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973  U  taklnf  on  a  different 
approach  than  that  envisioned  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  made  reference  on  the  flo^r  of  the  Senate 
on  December  20.  1973  (Congressional 
Record — Senate,  page  42812)  to  the  transi- 
tional phase  from  the  Manpower  Deivelop- 
ment  and  Training  Act  to  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  decrease  in  the  level  of 
manpower  effort,  and  that  training  courses 
funded  under  the  MDTA  prior  to  June  30, 
1974,  be  allowed  to  run  their  full  and  normal 
course. 

I  further  noted  that,  with  the  language  of 
Section  3,  the  Committee  meant  to  protect 
the  Federal  Investment  made  in  programs 
under  the  old  manpower  authority  by  assur- 
ing that  there  will  be  adequate  staff  in  appro- 
priate agencies  for  the  transition.  My  inter- 
pretation was  not  challenged  by  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill.  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson. 
Senator  Nelson  did  state  In  the  Record  that: 
"the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  expected  to  con- 
tinue financial  assistance  with  no  lessening 
of  manpower  support  while  the  new  prima 
sponsorship  system  Is  being  set  up." 

I  now  find  that  the  state  departments  of 
education.  Including  my  St^te  of  Indiana. 
are  having  the  monetary  squeeze  addressed 
to  them  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  What 
the  departments  of  education  need  are  funds 
set  aside  for  fiscal  year  lp75  to  permit 
them  to  complete  In  an  efficient  manner  the 
excellent  job  they  have  don«  over  the  past 
eleven  years  under  the  MDTA. 

I  trust  that  the  Department  of  Labor  will 
see  that  this  Is  promptly  arranged. 

With  my  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Vancb  Hartke, 

U.S.  Senator. 


A  BREAKTHROUGH  FOR  PEACE 
IN  SOUTH  ASIA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  giant 
step  toward  a  more  stable  peace  in 
South  Asia  was  taken  yesterday  in  New 
Delhi  with  the  announcement  of  a  new 
diplomatic  agreement  signed  by  the 
For'-ipi  Ministers  of  India,  Pakistan, 
and  Bangladesh.  To  Amerioans  who  have 
closely  tdOowed  developments  In  South 
Asia,  this  break  in  a  diplomatic  logjam 
comes  as  welcome  news,  and  it  reafBrms 
the  faith  that  a  bright  and  peaceful  fu- 
ture In  South  Asia  rested  on  the  courage 
and  good  will  of  the  leaders  and  pe<^le 
of  the  area.  That  courage  and  leader- 
ship has  now  been  demonstrated  and 
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deserves  the  praise  and  support  of  the 
international  community. 

Although  the  full  text  of  the  new 
agreement  will  not  be  released  until  to- 
day, reports  from  New  Delhi  indicate 
tliat  the  three  governments  have  agreed 
to  continue  the  repatriation  to  Pak- 
istan of  non-Bengalis  in  Bangladesh,  as 
well  as  to  complete  the  return  of  all 
Pakistani  prisoners  of  war,  including  the 
last  195.  "This  agreement  paves  the  way 
for  a  further  normalization  of  relations 
on  the  subcontinent — ^both  domesti- 
cally and  economically. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States, 
along  with  other  members  of  the  inter- 
national community,  have  joined  over 
the  past  year  in  support  of  humani- 
tarian programs  to  bring  peace  and  re- 
lief to  the  peoples  of  South  Asia. 

In  Bangladesh,  the  United  Nations 
Relief  Operation  in  Dacca — UNROD — 
has  wound  up  its  work  after  more  than 
2  years  of  effective  programs  to  help  in 
the  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  of 
Bangladesh  after  the  disastrous  civil 
war  In  1971.  And,  under  the  creative 
leadership  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees,  Sadruddin 
Aga  Khan,  the  international  community 
has  also  helped  in  the  massive  repatria- 
tion effort  that  has  been  underway  be- 
tween the  countries  of  South  Asia  this 
past  year.  To  date,  well  over  200,000 
people  have  been  moved  in  one  of  the 
largest  repatriation  programs  the  world 
has  witnessed  in  modem  times. 

Under  the  aegis  of  the  U.N.  High  Com- 
missioner, some  120,674  Bengalis  from 
Pakistan  have  been  airlifted  or  moved 
by  sea  to  Bangladesh;  71,580  non-Ben- 
galis in  Bangladesh  have  been  repatriated 
to  Pakistan;  and  some  10,000  non-Ben- 
galis in  Nepal  have  been  airlifted  to  Pak- 
istan. Also,  an  orderly  repatriation  of 
prisoners  of  war  has  been  undertaken 
from  India  to  Pakistan. 

The  United  States  has,  I  am  pleased 
to  say,  effectively  supported  the  work  of 
the  UJf.  High  Commissioner.  Our  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  the  leadership  in  sup- 
porting up  to  one-third  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner's costs,  contributing  $4.15  mil- 
lion for  a  total  program  of  some  $14 
million. 

If  some  additional  funds  are  needed 
to  support  a  further  repatriation  effort  in 
light  of  the  new  agreement  signed  in 
New  Delhi,  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
Department  of  State  that  such  funds  are 
available— some  $800,000  remaining  from 
our  commitment  of  last  year.  This  should 
be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  final  pro- 
gram needs  of  the  High  Commissioner. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  those  who  have 
supported  and  worked  In  behalf  of  the 
peaceful  evolution  of  relations  in  South 
Asia,  the  announcement  of  further  dip- 
lomatic progress  in  New  Delhi  comes  as 
welcome  news  and  as  a  tribute  to  the 
leaders  of  India,  Pakistan,  and  Bangla- 
desh. 

For  those  international  agencies  which 
have  undertaken  humanitarian  programs 
in  Bangladesh  and  Pakistan,  such  as 
UNROD  and  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees,  yesterday's  announcement 
serves  as  a  further  tribute  to  their  effec- 
tive effort  In  behalf  of  peace  In  South 
Asia. 

CXX Ml— Part  8 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  a  news  dispatch 
from  New  Delhi  in  this  morning's  New 
York  Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  10,   1974] 

India,  Bangladesh  and  Pakistan  End 

Prisoner  Dispute 

(By  Bernard  Weiiu-aub) 

New  Delhi,  AprU  9.— India,  Pakistan  and 
Bangladesh  reached  a  major  breakthrough 
tonight  and  signed  an  agreement  to  repatri- 
ate 195  Pakistani  prisoners  of  war. 

Details  of  the  agreement,  not  made  public 
tonight,  are  scheduled  to  be  announced  to- 
morrow. It  was  learned  however,  that  the 
war-crimes  trial  planned  for  the  Pakistani 
prisoners  by  Bangladesh,  the  former  eastern 
wing  of  Pakistan,  would  be  drc^ped. 

The  pact,  reached  after  five  days  of  tough 
negotiations,  opened  the  way  for  normal  dip- 
lomatic and  economic  relations  between  the 
three  nations  and  the  easing  of  tensions  and 
hostilities  that  resulted  from  the  1971  Bang- 
ladesh war. 

PLAN    FOR    BIHARIS 

At  the  same  time,  the  agreement  seeks  to 
work  out  a  partial  solution  to  what  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  lingering  problem — the  fate 
of  the  so-called  Blharl  minority  In  Bangla- 
desh seeking  to  go  to  Pakistan. 

It  is  believed  that  Pakistan  wUI  accept  an 
Increasing  number  of  Blhaiis  and  will  be  re- 
quired to  give  clear  reasons  for  rejecting  any 
applications  for  repatriation.  UntU  now,  ap- 
plications had  been  rejected  without  reason. 

"The  trials,  tribulations,  tensions,  and  con- 
flicts of  the  subcontinent  will  become  a  thing 
of  the  past,  something  of  a  bad  dream  that 
is  best  forgotten,"  said  India's  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, Swaran  Singh,  moments  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  agreement  here. 

MOSCENT  POR  SATISFACTION 

The  Bangladesh  Foreign  Minister.  Dr. 
Kamal  Hossain.  said  quietly,  'This  is  a  mo- 
ment for  satisfaction.  The  efforts  for  endur- 
ing peace  in  the  subcontinent  wUl  put  an 
end  to  conflict  and  confrontation,  and  the 
700  mUlion  people  of  the  subcontinent  will 
be  able  to  live  as  good  neighbors." 

With  the  agreement — which  followed  the 
first  meeting  of  the  three  nations — India 
and  Pakistan  decided  to  exchange  delegations 
and  work  out  plans  to  resume  postal,  plane, 
and  other  links,  to  restore  travel  between 
the  two  nations,  as  well  as  trade  and  eco- 
nomic ties  and  cT.iltural  exchangee. 

A  Joint  communique  did  not,  however, 
mention  fuU  diplomatic  relations,  which 
Pakistan  has  sought.  Relations  were  severed 
at  the  time  of  the  three-week  Bangladesh 
war  in  which  India  crushed  F>aklstan. 

The  mood  of  tonight's  signing,  following 
days  of  tension,  was  relaxed  and  extraordi- 
narily friendly.  The  Foreign  Ministers  who 
led  the  talks  and  their  delegations  seemed 
relieved,  exhausted  and  emotional. 

Aziz  Ahmed,  Pakistan's  Minister  of  State 
for  Defense  and  Foreign  Affairs,  had  great 
praise  for  Bangladesh's  Prime  Minister,  Sheik 
Mujlbur  Rahman,  a  figure  who  remains  an 
object  of  scorn  and  anger  In  Pakistan. 

Mr.  Ahmed  said,  "Everything  had  de- 
pended on  what  he  had  proposed  to  do,  on 
how  far  he  was  prepared  to  go.  Hla  mag- 
nanimity and  farsightedness  helped  In  con- 
cluding satisfactorily  the  task  assigned." 

Later,  at  the  airport,  Mr.  Ahmed  said :  "The 
credit  for  having  been  able  to  resolve  the 
problems  successfully  goes  prlmarUy  to  the 
Bangladesh  Prime  Minister. 

"The  agreement  has  brought  to  an  end  the 
painful  chapter  of  the  war  of  1871.  We  have 
today  taken  a  big  step  forward.  It  clean 
the  way,  clears  the  decks  for  th«  task  that 
lies  ahead  of  us." 


The  agreement  on  the  195  prisoners  seemed 
a  triumph  for  Pakistan's  Prime  Minister, 
Zulflkar  All  Bhutto.  He  has  Insisted  that  no 
war  crimes  trials  take  place  In  Bangladesh, 
partly  because  they  would  generate  unrest 
In  Pakistan. 

agreement  formalized 

In  February,  Bangladesh  tacitly  agreed  to 
drop  war-crimes  trials  and  thus  gained  Pakis- 
tan's diplomatic  recognition.  But  the  agree- 
ment, made  during  the  meeting  of  Moslem 
nations  In  Lahore,  was  left  cloudy  and  un- 
defined. It  was  only  at  the  current  meeting 
that  the  issue  was  formally  resolved. 

Mr.  Ahmed  said:  "All  three  of  us  are  ex- 
tremely happy  that  we  have  been  able  to 
reach  a  successful  conclusion,  particularly 
to  the  issue  concerning  prisoners  of  war, 
which  Is  a  very  difficult  one." 

How  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh  will  fully  re- 
solve the  Blharl  question  seems  unclear.  The 
plight  of  the  Biharis  has  been  compared  to 
the  Palestinian  Arabs,  except  they  have  no 
poUtical  leverage  and  are  essentially  without 
a  country. 

The  Biharis  are  Moslems  originally  from 
the  Indian  state  of  Bihar  who  fied  to  what 
was  East  Pakistan  in  1947  after  the  subcon- 
tinent was  carved  up  between  India,  which 
is  mostly  Hindu,  and  Moslem  Pakistan. 

These  non-Bengali  Moslems  largely  sided 
wiih  Pakistan  during  the  army's  1971  efforts 
to  repress  the  Bengali  Independence  move- 
ment. With  the  emerging  of  Bangladesh, 
virtually  aU  the  Biharis  were  shifted  to 
squalid  emergency  camps  and  colonies  near 
Dacca  and  other  cities.  Their  niimber  Is  esti- 
mated at  600,000  to  900,000. 

Although  more  than  500,000  Biharis  have 
said  they  want  to  leave  Bangladesh  for  Pakis- 
tan. Mr.  Bhutto's  government  has  said  pri- 
vately that  only  140.000  would  be  accepted. 
The  Pakistanis  say  that  a  big  Influx  of  Bi- 
haris would  dislocate  the  economy,  create 
refugee  camps  In  Pakistan  and  spur  political 
tensions.  Nevertheless.  It  Is  now  reported  that 
Pakistan  has  agreed  to  accept  more  Biharis, 
although  the  figure  has  not  been  specified. 

After  today's  meeting  Foreign  Minister 
Hossain  of  Bangladesh  reflected  the  buoyant 
mood  of  the  diplomats  here  when  he  said: 
"May  we  all  Uve  as^ood  neighbors,  may  we 
all  look  forward  to  striving  together  for  a 
better  and  happier  future  for  all  our  peo- 
ples." 


FEDERAL  SPENDING 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
budget  reform  bill  (S.  1541)  which  the 
Senate  approved  as  HR.  7130  2  weeks 
ago,  and  which  is  now  before  a  confer- 
ence committee,  is  without  question  the 
most  encouraging  indication  in  decades 
of  a  congressional  willingness  to  adopt 
the  discipline  necessary  to  control  sky- 
rocketing Federal  spending. 

Ttiis  spending,  which  has  resulted  in  a 
deficit  budget  in  36  of  the  last  43  years, 
and  has  multiplied  the  Federal  budget 
100  times  since  1925,  has  been  a  primary 
cause  of  the  serious  inflation  which  is 
the  grave  personal  problem  facing  many 
American  families  today.  By  avoiding 
the  imposition  of  realistic  controls  on 
"back  door  spending"  and  ignoring  the 
need  for  an  enforceable  ceiling  on  the 
Federal  budget,  the  Congress  has  not 
taken  positive  actions  to  cure  the  spiral- 
ing  inflation  which  has  deprived  the 
elderly  of  their  hard-earned  retirement 
funds,  the  young  of  their  economic  ap- 
portunity,  and  the  middle-aged  of  their 
deserved  standard  of  living. 

The  bill  which  we  passed  2  weeks  ago 
was  not,  however,  an  absolute  cure-all 
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for  costly  Federal  Oovenunent  consump- 
tion of  the  American  tax  dollar.  Its  suc- 
cess will  depend  upon  the  final  form  In 
which  it  emerges  from  the  conference 
committee,  and — ^more  Importantly — the 
dedication  with  which  we,  as  Individual 
members  of  the  Congress,  Insist  upon  the 
fullest  use  of  the  new  budgetary  proce- 
dures which  the  bill  now  makes  possible, 
but  does  not  re<iuire. 

All  fiscal  conservatives  such  as  myself 
would  have  preferred  this  legislation  in 
its  stronger  form,  as  it  was  originally 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  where  my  colleagues 
and  I  had  worked  for  months  to  achieve 
a  piece  of  legislation  which  Included 
three  particularly  strong  provisions — an 
enforceable  overall  celling  on  the  budget, 
the  aettizig  of  prloiities  in  allocating  ex- 
penditures between  various  governmental 
functions,  and  true  control  over  "back 
door  spending." 

Without  these  three  safeguards.  Con- 
gress will  be  unable  to  maintain  control 
over  the  budget,  and  it  will  continue  its 
excessive  spending,  pushing  living  costs 
and  inflation  up. 

As  finally  passed  by  the  Senate,  this 
legislation  makes  each  of  these  safe- 
guards possible,  but  does  not  make  them 
mandatory.  Accordingly,  I  call  on  each  of 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  a  dedica- 
tion to  Insure  that  the  true  goals  of  this 
legislation  are  not  subverted,  leaving  the 
public  to  omtlnue  to  marvel  at  continu- 
ing congressional  inability  to  apply  the 
brakes  to  Federal  spending. 

I  pledge  myself  to  such  a  dedication. 


RAPID  TRANSIT  FOR  COMMUTERS 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  energy 
crisis  Is  affecting  oiur  habits  and  prac- 
tices. It  has  had  an  obvious  impact  upon 
the  manner  in  which  4ve  move  ourselves 
around. 

Hie  rising  price  of  gasoline,  along  with 
Its  relative  scarcity  at  a  retail  level,  has 
led  many  of  us  to  seek  alternative  trans- 
portatlcm  to  the  single-rider  automo- 
bile—car pools,  buses,  trains,  and  bi- 
cycles, to  name  a  few. 

An  innovative  program,  designed  to 
encourage  a  greater  use  of  mass  transit. 
is  now  underway  In  Bo«toii  as  a  coopera- 
tive venture  by  the  Metropolitan  Boetcn 
Transit  Authority— MBTA— in  the  busl- 
Dess  community. 

Arthur  Jaehnlg,  manager  of  procedure 
and  special  projects  for  MBT/.,  has  de- 
flczlbed  the  test  program  to  a  member 
of  my  staff.  As  I  understand  it,  the  pro- 
gram works  In  this  way : 

It  is  current^  being  tested  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  John  Hancock  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  Approximately  2,000  employees 
of  the  estimated  5.600  were  offered  the 
program.  The  2.000  emidoyees  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  a  survey  taken 
by  the  company  as  to  who  regularly  com- 
muted to  work  on  the  MBTA.  Of  the  2,000 
employees  to  whom  the  program  was 
crffered.  900— or  46  percent— accepted. 
The  program  is  basleallT  restricted  to 
urban  routes  with  the  excn>tloa  of  one 
route  to  the  "South  Shtne."  a  suburban 
coastal  area  sooth  of  Boston. 

The  program  InvolveB  a  payroll  deduc- 
tion plan.  Eligible  John  Hancock  em- 


ployees are  billed  monthly  based  on  the 
type  of  transportation  tbey  commute  on. 
There  is  one  deduction  occurring  on  the 
first  of  each  month.  "Hie  number  of 
working  days  in  each  month  Is  set  at 
20,  regardless  of  the  actual  variation  in 
each  of  the  12  months.  The  entire  sum 
deducted  from  an  employee's  salary 
check  is  turned  over  to  the  MBTA.  The 
pass  itself  Is  valid  for  4  months.  How- 
ever, an  employee  is  only  obligated  to 
utilize  it  for  1  month.  Should  he  or  she 
choose  to  withdraw  from  the  program, 
it  would  be  only  necessary  to  surrender 
the  pass  to  John  Hancock  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  months.  The  pass  is 
visually  verified  as  the  commuter  enters 
the  bus  or  passes  through  the  turnstile 
of  the  subway  station.  The  pass  is  all  an 
employee  needs.  There  Is  no  additional 
cost. 

Currently,  a  one-way  fare  is  20  cents 
for  surface  buses,  25  cents  for  under- 
groimd  rapid  transit,  45  cents  for  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  and  60  cents  for  the 
South  Shore  route.  Thus,  a  working 
commuter,  who  uses  a  combination  of  a 
bus  and  underground  rapid  transit  facil- 
ity, spends  90  cents  a  day  to  get  to  work 
and  return  home — 45  cents  each  way. 

Employees  who  use  a  combination  of  a 
siu^ace  bus  and  underground  rapid 
transit  facility  to  go  to  and  from  work 
would  be  given  a  45-cent  pass  and  $15.75 
deducted  each  month.  H  he  paid  each 
day  he  would  pay  $18  based  on  a  20-work- 
Ing  day  month.  Those  who  ride  only  the 
imdergroimd  transit  system  would  re- 
ceive a  25-cent  pass  and  would  have 
$8.75  deducted  each  month — compared  to 
paying  $10  a  month  if  paying  each  of 
20-working  days.  Those  using  the  South 
Shore  route  would  receive  a  50-cent  pass 
and  would  have  $17.50  deducted  month- 
ly—compared to  paying  $20  if  paying 
daily  during  a  20-day  working  month. 

Consequently,  by  slgntig  up  for  the 
payroll  deduction  plan,  an  employee 
saves  a  little  money.  It  Is  an  additional 
saving  because  an  employee  utilizing  this 
plan  Is  entitled  to  unlimited  use  of  the 
transit  system  for  which  he  pays, 
whether  it  be  a  Sunday,  a  holiday,  or  a 
working  day. 

Mr.  Jaehnlg  informed  my  staff  mem- 
ber that  the  program,  in  that  it  is  im- 
plemented by  means  of  payroll  deduc- 
tion, is  a  new  one  to  tiie  best  of  his 
knowledge.  Obviously,  he  says,  the  ob- 
jective of  the  plan  is  to  increase  the  use 
of  mass  transit.  MBTA  would  benefit  by 
being  able  to  rely  upon  an  assm^  level 
of  patronage  for  each  month.  Should  the 
test  program  be  successful,  Mr.  Jaehnlg 
said,  employees  of  other  firms  would  be 
offered  the  opportimlty  to  participate. 
Moreover,  I  understand  that  there  is  a 
possibility  that  ultimately  the  program 
might  be  offered  to  the  general  riding 
public. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  President,  this  pay- 
roll deduction  program  has  tremendous 
potential  for  use  in  other  cities— for  ex- 
amine, in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  the 
basic  Intraclty  fare  Is  now  40  cents,  in 
New  York  City  where  It  k  now  35  cents 
and  In  Wilmington,  Del.,  my  home  com- 
munity, ^ere  the  fare  Is  also  now  35 
cents.  Although  the  fares  are  somewhat 
cheaper  under  this  program,  the  result- 


ing increase  in  patronage  would  offset 
this  disadvantage  by  more  revenues. 

Obviously,  there  are  many  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  this  program.  The  ob- 
vious one  is  fewer  cars  on  the  road  to 
cause  pollution  and  a  greater  reliance 
of  mass  transportation  services. 

This  also  is  the  view  of  Jack  Hidinger, 
Delaware  State  Director  of  Transporta- 
tion. He  has  expressed  to  a  member  of 
my  staff  his  support  for  some  variation 
of  the  Boston  progrsun.  Incidentally, 
Mr.  Hidinger  noted  that  the  Delaware 
Area  Rapid  Transit— DART— has  re- 
corded a  25-percent  increase  in  the  use 
of  its  buses  since  the  energy  crisis  and 
that  later  this  month  services  will  be  in- 
creased by  30  percent  ovemll  as  a  result 
of  purchasing  additional  feed  buses. 

As  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  and  a  prime  sponsor  of  a 
successful  effort  to  divert  some  funds 
from  the  highway  trust  flund  for  mass 
transit  facilities,  I  am  obviously  pleased 
to  learn  about  this  imaginative  effort  in 
Boston.  I  hope  that  the  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict governments  here  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  conjimctlon  with  the  Washing- 
ton Area  Transit  Authority— Metro— 
woiild  undertake  to  implement  such  a 
program  here  in  this  metropolitan  area 
of  approximately  2.7  mllUon  persons. 

Mass  transit  surely  must  become  more 
of  a  part  of  our  way  of  moving  about.  It 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
MBTA  program  is  one  alternative  that 
will  encourage  such  public  transporta- 
tion. 


JAYCEES  FIGHT  DRUG  ABUSE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Presicfcnt,  the  na- 
tional problem  of  drug  abuEe — especially 
among  our  young  people — remains  a  high 
priority  issue  of  persistent  concern  to  the 
American  people. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency,  I 
have  spent  as  much  time  in  the  past  3 
years  on  efforts  to  deal  mere  effectively 
with  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  as  I  have 
on  any  other  single  Issue.  I  have  learned 
much  about  its  causes  and  effects  and 
have  worked  with  many  of  tny  colleagues 
in  Congress  to  pass  legislation  to  combat 
this  national  dilemma. 

It  is  no  secret,  however,  that  there 
must  be  a  conunitment  f  ro^n  the  citizens 
of  this  country  to  fignt  drug  abuse.  If  we 
wish  to  control  its  terrible  consequences. 
Much  is  said  about  the  drug  problem.  In 
reality  we  have  a  collection  of  local  prob- 
lems. Nor  do  we  have  the  solution.  An 
approach  that  is  successful  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  or  New  York  is  not  necessarily 
appropriate  elsewhere.  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  many  local  civic  organiza- 
tions in  Indiana  have  pickcMl  up  the  chal- 
lenge and  are  determined  to  do  their  part 
In  this  fifijit.  On  Sxmday.  April  7.  1974. 
the  Jaycee  chapters  of  Hanmiond  and 
Gary  sponsored  an  Olympic  Invitational 
karate  toiunament  at  Bisliop  Noll  High 
School  In  Hammond  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  funds  to  purchase  and  distribute 
antidrug  literature  in  thdr  cities,  as  weU 
as  exposing  the  community  to  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  forms  of  sport  in  the 
country.  The  tournament  was  very  suc- 
cessful, and  I  wish  to  c<xi«ratulate  the 
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Jaycees  and  commend  them  for  striking 
a  blow  in  the  battle  against  drug  abuse. 


CLASSIFICATION  OP  INFORMATION 
IN    THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  in  today's 
Washington  Post  there  appeared  an  ar- 
ticle by  Morton  H.  Halperin  once  again 
pointing  to  the  urgent  need  to  reform  and 
properly  enforce  our  laws  relating  to  the 
classification  of  information  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  biu^aucracy. 

Much  too  much  information  which 
should  be  in  the  pubUc  domain  is  im- 
properly classified  by  overused  labels 
such  as  "national  security,"  while  some 
information  which  is  properly  classified 
Is  leaked  to  advance  personal  bureau- 
cratic interests. 

I  very  much  welcome  the  bipartisan 
approach  which  has  characterized  much 
of  Ccmgress  effort  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  executive  branch  overclassifica- 
tlon.  On  March  14,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  legislation  amending 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  by  an 
overwhelming  383  to  8  vote.  In  Decem- 
ber, the  Senate  adopted  without  dissent 
the  Congressional  Right  to  Information 
Act  which  Senators  Eavnt,  Muskis  and  I 
devoted  so  much  attention  to.  While  I 
believed  that  the  bill  could  have  been 
strengthened  by  a  congressional  defini- 
tion of  executive  privilege,  rather  than 
leaving  the  definition  entirely  to  the 
courts.  I  supported  the  bill  as  an  im- 
portant first  step  in  increasing  the  flow 
of  information  to  the  Congress.  I  h(^)e 
each  of  these  bills  will  receive  early 
consideration  in  the  other  body. 

Unfortunately,  however,  no  action  has 
yet  been  taken  on  important  legislation 
directly  affecting  our  classification  sys- 
tems. In  1971,  I  first  offered  a  bill  to 
establish  a  National  Commission  on  Ex- 
ecutive Secrecy  to  reconunend  reforms. 
This  bill  was  revised  and  reintroduced 
last  year  by  myself  and  Senator  Ervdj 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  20  Senators: 
Senators  Abourezk,  Baker,  Bath,  Bibli, 
Brock,  Clark,  Cranston.  FmjRiGHT, 
Hart,  Mathias.  McIntyre,  Mondale, 
MONTOYA,  Pastore,  Pkll,  Pbrcy,  Spark- 
MAK.  Stkvbnsow,  Syiongtoh,  and  Wn.- 
UAMs.  If  Congress  Is  unable  to  take  any 
further  sustion  on  secrecy  in  this  session. 
It  should  at  least  pass  this  legislation 
so  that  the  Commission  can  get  to  work 
and  have  recommendations  for  us  to  act 
on  in  the  94th  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Hal- 
perin's  article  be  printed  hi  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Retlewlkg  "Nattonal  SecvnTcr" 
(By  Morton  H.  Halpem) 

In  a  convincing  demonstration  that  It  has 
learned  at  least  something  about  the  abuse 
of  the  "national  security"  label,  the  House 
has  overwhelmingly  approved  a  revision  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  But  the 
Justice  Department  Is  opposed  to  the  blU  and 
Is  gearing  up  an  effort  to  defeat  the  meas- 
ure In  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  or 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  major  subetantive  change  In  the  leg- 
islation is  In  the  provision  relating  to  tba 
"national  security"  ezunptton. 


To  understand  what  the  change  would 
do — and  why  It  is  needed — It  is  necessary 
to  review  briefly  the  history  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  and  the  Supreme  Court's 
Interpretation  of  It. 

In  19ee  after  long  debate  and  over  stren- 
uous objections  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. Congress  passed  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  which,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
nation's  history,  established  the  right  of  the 
people  to  have  access  to  Information  held 
by  the  executive  branch.  The  Act  provided 
that  Information  must  be  released  unless  It 
fits  within  eight  relatively  narrow  "excep- 
tions." and  enabled  any  citizen  to  go  into 
court  to  request  Information  denied  by  the 
executive. 

Despite  the  obstructionist  tactics  of  much 
of  the  bureaucracy,  the  act  'txaa.  In  most 
areas,  worked  reasonably  well.  However,  In 
the  field  of  national  defense  and  foreign 
policy,  the  act  has  turned  out  to  be  of  rela- 
tively little  value.  The  first  exemption 
[known  as  b(l)]  excludes  from  the  reqire- 
ments  of  public  release  information  "specifi- 
cally required  by  Executive  Order  to  be  kept 
secret  In  the  interest  of  the  national  defense 
or  foreign  poUcy." 

In  the  definitive  case  Interpreting  this  ex- 
emption to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  in  1973  In  the  Mink 
case  that  the  Act  exempted  from  release  any 
Information  classified  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Executive  Order  on  Classification. 

In  a  concurring  opinion  Justice  Stewart 
noted  that  the  exemption  as  written  "pro- 
vides no  means  to  question  an  Executive  de- 
cision to  stamp  a  docvunent  'secret,'  however 
cynical,  myopic,  or  even  corrupt  that  decision 
might  have  been."  He  noted,  as  did  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court  that  Congress  could  estab- 
lish a  different  standard. 

It  is  in  response  to  the  Invitation  In  the 
Mink  opinion  that  the  House  acted.  The  re- 
vised legislation  provides  for  in  camera  in- 
spection by  the  Court  when  the  executive 
Invokes  exemption  b(l)  and  amends  the  ex- 
emption to  read  as  f  oUows : 

"authorized  under  orlt^la  established  by 
an  Executive  Order  to  be  kept  secret  In  the 
interest  of  the  national  defense  or  foreign 
policy.  " 

Thus  the  blU  (and  a  nearly  Identical  blU 
sponsored  by  Senator  Kennedy)  is  far  from 
radical.  The  Court  would  simply  be  asked  to 
Judge  whether,  in  the  words  of  the  Executive 
Order  "disclosure  could  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed to  cause  damage  to  the  national  security." 
This  is  a  task  which  the  courts  have  taken 
on  themselves  in  clvU  litlgaUon  (when  the 
government  seeks  to  withhold  Information  on 
national  security  grounds)  and  which  the 
Supreme  Court  clearly  Indicated  In  the  Mink 
case  a  willingness  to  accept. 

What  It  would  do  is  simply  to  enable  the 
Court  to  go  beyond  a  stanq)  to  determine  if 
a  classification  was  in  fact  cynical,  myopic  or 
corrupt. 

In  this  regard.  It  Is  worth  reminding  our- 
selves of  some  recent  examples  of  the  use  of 
the  classification  stamp  to  hide  bureaucratic 
or  political  embarrassment: 

Before  It  released  its  copy  of  the  Huston 
Plan,  the  Watergate  Committee  submitted  It 
for  security  review.  Among  the  Information 
deleted  as  "classified"  was  the  fact  that 
electronic  surveillance  and  penetration  of 
"new  left  groups"  was  "grossly  inadequate." 
In  Its  Initial  review  of  the  cens(H-ed  book. 
The  Cult  of  InteUlgence  by  Victor  Marchettl 
and  John  Marks,  the  CIA  deleted  as  classi- 
fied 399  Items,  including  the  fact  that  CIA 
Director  Helms  had  mispronounced  "Mala- 
gasy" at  an  NSC  meeting  and  a  reference  to 
Air  America,  a  weU  known  CIA  airline. 

The  Administration  aoiight  to  keep  the 
military  spying  on  the  NSC  claaslfled  only  to 
have  It  label  the  episode  as  insignificant  once 
It  came  out. 

Bven  If  Congress  succeeds  In  passing  the 
revised  language,  tb«  courts  are  likely  to  gtv« 


great  weight  to  an  executive  branch  deter- 
mination that  information  should  be  classi- 
fied. But  at  least  there  would  be  some  over- 
sight by  the  courts.  It  Is  perhaps  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  Justice  Department 
will  respond  to  the  public  mood  and  with- 
draw its  opposition.  If  not,  the  Congress  will 
have  to  show  whether  It  Is  prepared  to  take 
on  some  responsibility  for  moderating  the 
influence  of  the  overused,  abused  and,  there- 
fore, now  discredited  incantation:  "national 
security." 


SOUL.  CITY 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  deci- 
sion to  propose  the  creation  of  a  "soul 
city"  was  greeted  with  derision  by  some, 
and  with  skepticism  by  others.  Recently, 
the  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers printed  an  article  in  its  newspaper, 
the  Journal-Scope,  which  describes  the 
continuing  efforts  of  a  minority  group 
to  realize  their  concept  of  what  a  city  is. 
Soul  City,  envisioned  by  Floyd  McKissick 
as  a  planned  commimity  including 
schools,  industry,  housing,  shopping 
areas,  and  other  urban  amenities,  will  be 
the  first  community  in  the  country  not 
relying  on  a  nearby  urban  area.  It  is  also 
the  largest  project  ever  undertaken  by  a 
minority  firm,  the  Soul  City  Co. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 
Five     MnxioN     Dollars     in     Govesjoient- 

Backed    Bohms    Lattnches    Carolina    New 

Town 

The  sale  of  (5  million  in  government 
backed  bonds  has  released  more  i  an  $27 
million  to  finance  Soul  City,  a  new  com- 
munity in  rural  North  Carolina.  Floyd  B. 
McKissick.  president  of  the  Soul  City  Com- 
pany, announced  the  bond  sale  on  March  19 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  $5  million,  from  the  sale  of  bonds 
guaranteed  by  HUD  under  the  Urban  Growth 
and  New  Communities  Act  of  1970,  wiU  be 
used  for  roads,  utilities,  and  other  basic  de- 
velopments. The  $27  million  in  released 
funds  will  be  vised  in  developing  a  regional 
water  system,  a  health  clinic,  and  extensive 
Industrial  facilities. 

Construction  on  the  new  town  can  begin 
In  60  to  90  days,  said  McKissick.  "After  five 
long  years  of  dreaming,  planning,  and  hop- 
ing. Soul  City  Is  on  Its  way." 

McKissick,  former  Durham  attorney  and 
national  director  of  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality  (CORE),  formed  McKissick  Enter- 
prises, Inc.,  nearly  six  years  ago  to  begin  Soul 
City  and  to  undertake  other  economic  devel- 
opment projects  to  be  owned  and  operated 
by  blacks  and  other  minorities. 

McKissick  Enterprises  formed  the  Soul 
City  Company  on  Feb.  22,  1974,  with  the 
National  Housing  Partnership  of  Washing- 
ton, DC,  and  MMT,  Inc.,  of  Cleveland,  OH, 
the  develc^ment  arm  of  Madison -Madison 
International,  a  minority  owned  architec- 
tural firm. 

Soul  City  will  be  the  first  new  conununlty 
In  the  country  not  relying  on  a  nearby  urban 
area.  It  is  situated  In  an  economically  de- 
pressed rural  area  and  Is  the  largest  project 
ever  undertaken  by  a  minority  owned  firm, 
the  Soul  City  Coii4>any. 

Soul  City  erentuaUy  will  have  a  popiUa- 
tlon  of  nearly  40.000.  TTw  planned  com- 
mvmlty  win  Include  schools,  mdustry,  a  wide 
variety  of  housing,  shc^plng,  and  other 
urban  amenities.  For  every  acre  of  residential 
land,  one  acre  of  open  space  or  parks  Is 
being  provided. 
Sool  Otty  tB  located  on  a  5,700  acre  tnMt 
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BMtr  the  community  of  Manaon  In  Warran 
County,  North  Cmrtdln»  (about  10  miles  aouth 
Of  tbe  Virginia  sUta  Use) .  The  region  has  no 
major  metropolitan  area,  and  Soul  City  is 
about  60  mllea  north  of  the  ao-caUed  He- 
search  Triangle  (Baleigh,  Dtirham,  and 
Chi4>el  HIU) . 

It  Is  connected  with  the  major  metro- 
politan markets  of  Industrial  Piedmont  and 
the  Bastam  Seaboard  by  Interstate  highways 
I  86  and  I  96,  with  VS.  1  and  168  running 
along  the  northern  periphery  of  the  site. 

TBaKS    TXAS   PLAN    TTirDERWAT 

During  the  Initial  three  year  development 
period.  386  acres  will  undergo  Intensive  Im- 
provement. While  the  three  year  plan  has 
two  distinct  divisions  (an  Industrial  park  and 
a  residential  neighborhood),  the  projected 
pace  of  land  usage  will  favor  the  industrial 
segment. 

The  estimated  goals  for  acreage  absorption 
during  the  first  three  years  are:  1)  Indus- 
trial, lia  acres:  2)  residential.  36  acres;  3) 
parks  and  recreational.  78  acres:  4)  Institu- 
tional. 13  acres:  and  6)  commercial.  6  acres. 

The  emphasis  on  Industrial  development 
through  the  sale  of  land  to  Industrial  users 
Is  consistent  with  Soul  City's  goal  of  first 
creating  a  market  for  goods  and  services. 
Presently  there  Is  no  substantial  market  for 
housing  and  other  aervloes  because  of  the 
relatively  low  Income  In  the  region. 

By  providing  better  paying  Jobs,  with  train- 
ing programs  and  faculties.  SoiU  City  (Com- 
pany is  expecting  to  increase  local  buying 
power. 

The  Industrial  park  Is  located  north  of  a 
00  acre  lake,  and  extends  to  VS.  I  168.  Its 
southMix  boundary  is  a  community  park  (ad- 
jacent to  the  lake)  which  allows  pulHlc  ac- 
cess to  the  lake's  northern  shore,  and  at  the 
■ame  time,  acts  as  a  buffer  between  the  In- 
dustrial and  residential  districts. 

The  first  residential  neighborhood  Is  lo- 
cated south  of  the  lake  area.  This  section  can 
accommodate  300  dwelling  units,  two  thirds 
at  which  would  be  multi-family  townhouses 
and  garden  apartments.  All  single  family  de- 
tached dwellings  are  grouped  In  clusters  of 
from  18  to  40  units  and  are  developed  around 
cul  de  sacs.  Theoe  residential  clusters  are 
connected  by  walkways  to  the  activity  center. 

The  Soul  city  area  Is  a  strong  market  for 
single  family  dweUlngs.  said  M cKlsslck.  Exist- 
ing housing  In  the  area  Is  predominantly 
single  family,  and  there  is  evidence  of  a 
growing  mobile  home  market. 

Soul  City  is  envisioned.  In  a  density  sense, 
as  a  "city,"  and  a  conscious  effort  will  be 
made  to  educate  the  local  residents  about 
the  amenities  of  apartmente,  townhouses,  and 
other  housing  types  In  addition  to  the  single 
family  detached  house. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  three  year  de- 
velopment phase,  housing  will  be  constructed 
primarily  for  Soul  City  staff.  This  is  because 
of  the  projected  18  month  lag  between  in- 
dustrial commitment  to  locate  and  the  begin- 
ning of  actual  operation  <a  that  Industry, 
which  would  generate  housing  need. 
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HOUSINO  ABANDONMENT 

Ifr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  6.  Senator  Han,  Senator  Mon- 
DAU.  and  I  introduced  S.  3115,  the 
Abandonment  Disaster  Demonstration 
Relief  Act.  The  primary  emphasis  of  our 
legislation  is  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of 
neighborhoods  whose  vitality  has  been 
drained  by  large-scale  housing  abandon- 
ment. A  second  and  wwrnntlal  purpose  of 
the  bm  is  preventive  and  is  aimed  at 
halting  abandonment  in  its  early  stages. 

An  exeenent  article  by  Ms.  Mary  K. 
Nenno  entitled  "Coping  With  Abandon- 
ment"  in  the  1972-78  Housing  Yearbook 
traoes  the  role  the  VBdcral  Govemmmt 


has  played  In  assisting  communities  to 
rebuild  neighborhoods  and  in  helping  lo- 
calities to  prevent  neighborhood  decline. 
Ms.  Nenno,  the  Associate  IMrector  for 
Policy  and  Research  \ilth  the  National 
Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment GfHclals — NAHRO — ably  sets  out 
the  substance  of  past  Federal  programs 
and  the  earmarks  of  future  neighbor- 
hood preservation  strategies.  In  this  re- 
gard, I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  (Jonservation  and 
Rehabilitation  of  NAHRO  has  reviewed 
and  endorsed  the  principles  of  S.  3115. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Ma.  Nenno's  article, 
"Coping  With  Abandonment."  be  printed 
in  the  Recofu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Coping  With  Abaindonment 
(By  Mary  K.  Kenno) 
Widespread  abandonment  of  existing  hous- 
ing in  our  larger  cities  has  become  the  highly 
visible  symbol  of  our  failure  to  understand 
and  cope  with  change  in  residential  neigh- 
borhoods. The  phenomenon  of  boarded-up, 
vandalized,  and  burnt-orut  structures  on  our 
tirban  landscape  is  perhaps  most  dismaying 
because  it  came  with  such  suddenness.  Noth- 
ing in  our  housing  statistics  prepared  us  for 
It,  or  fully  recorded  it,  including  the  1970 
Census  of  Hoxislng.  The  abandonment  proc- 
ess worked  so  fast  that  it  swamped  any  at- 
tempt to  counter  its  impact  through  hous- 
ing rehabilitation  programs.  There  is  still  an 
air  of  mystery  and  contradiction  about  its 
symptoms  and  its  causes. 

THE   MTSTEBY   AND  CONTRADICTION   OF  HOUSING 
ABANDONMSNT 

There  U  now  underway  a  national  effort  to 
probe  the  reasons  for  housing  abandon- 
ment— a  re-examination  of  seemingly  contra- 
dictory 1970  housing  census  data  on  improve- 
ments In  housing  condition;  a  series  of  re- 
search studies  and  demonstrations;  and  a 
soul-searching  by  housing  professionals  con- 
cerned with  neighborhood  improvement  and 
stabUity.  There  is  a  major  task  In  unravel- 
ing the  tangled  and  Interrelated  economic 
and  social  factors  which  produce  such  a 
massive  physical  shift.  HopefuUy,  this  prob- 
ing of  housing  abandonment  will  lead  not 
only  to  new  understandings  of  the  elements 
which  cause  neighborhood  change,  but  also 
to  new  ways  to  anticipate  change,  and  new 
responses  to  deal  with  it  Certainly,  there 
Is  a  great  deal  at  stake:  the  preservation  of 

one  of  the  nation's  most  valuable  assets 

Its  existing  hoiising  supply. 

As  this  probing  proceeds,  there  are  addi- 
tional "danger  signals"  about  the  status  of 
our  national  housing  Inventory.  The  Fourth 
Annual  Report  of  National  Housing  Goals 
sent  by  the  President  to  the  Congress  on 
Jime  ae,  1972,  points  out  a  "possible  danger 
of  under  maintenance  of  the  nation's  hous- 
ing stock."  The  warning  is  based  on  a  review 
of  the  eight-year  trend  (1962-1970)  in  the 
volume  of  expenditures  by  residential  prop- 
erty owners  for  maintenanoe,  repairs  and  im- 
provements of  their  property.  While  the  total 
trf  such  expenditures  increased  almost  80 
percent  in  the  eight-year  period,  from  W.6 
billion  to  $8.5  bUUon.  if  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  housing  units  and  the  rising  costs  of 
maintenance  are  taken  into  accoxmt,  It  ap- 
pears that  these  expenditures  (in  constant 
dollars)  have  dropped  from  $127  to  |102  per 
bot'ning  unit.  Based  on  generally  accepted 
norms  trf  annual  expenditures  for  mainte- 
nance, repairs  and  major  replacements,  the 
recent  average  of  $124  per  umt  (before  ad- 
justment for  changee  in  doUar  value)  would 
be  appropriate  for  a  houalag  unit  valued  at 
about  87,400  or  slightly  more  than  half  of 


the  average  value  of  occupied  housing  units 
In  the  1970  census.  This  Is  not  encouraging 
news  about  the  trend  in  quality  in  our  hous- 
ing stock. 

aXSPONSS   TO   "DAMGES   SIGNAIS" 

The  question  of  the  moment  is  whether  the 
response  to  housing  abandocment  and  other 
"danger  signals"  in  the  quality  of  ovir  na- 
tional housing  Inventory  will  be  resignation 
and  a  paralysis  in  neighborhood  Improve- 
ment efforts;  or  whether  it  will  be  an  affirma- 
tive response  based  on  an  interim  program  of 
emergency  actions  and  a  longer-term 
strengthening  of  the  local  structure  of  neigh- 
borhood improvement  and  housing  services. 
The  reaction  of  the  Federal  government  will 
likely  make  the  difference. 

An  affirmative  response  Is  a  required 
course,  unless  we  are  to  let  the  tide  of  aban- 
donment further  erode  not  only  our  chang- 
ing urban  neighborhoods,  but  our  central 
cities  as  well — and  increasingly,  the  changing 
areas  of  oiu-  urbanized  metropolitan  complex. 
Such  a  response  of  necessity  involves  a  prob- 
ing of  our  past  national  effort  in  housing  and 
neighborhood  rehabilitation.  While  thU  past 
effort  is  one  of  some  frustration  for  both 
public  and  private  interests,  it  also  has  yield- 
ed some  progress,  along  wltti  Important  les- 
sons and  insights.  It  Is  an  appropriate  and 
propitious  time  to  take  stook  of  this  experi- 
ence. 

Whatever  the  shortfalls  of  local  and  Fed- 
erally-assisted housing  and  neighborhood  re- 
habilitation programs  of  the  past,  there  is 
an  emerging  consensus  about  the  essential 
elements  of  an  effective  program.  Such  a  pro- 
gram should : 

Deal  with  neighborhood  improvement  and 
neighborhood  services,  as  well  as  rehabilita- 
tion of  individual  structurea. 

Include  a  neighborhood  organization  which 
can  counsel  and  coordinate  ttie  decisions  and 
voluntary  actions  of  many  Individual  prop- 
erty owners  and  tenants. 

Cover  the  rehabilitation  of  properties 
which  remain  in  private  ownership  whUe  be- 
ing rehabilitated,  as  weU  as  properties  ac- 
qmred  by  public  and  non-pmfit  agencies  and 
rehabilitated  for  resale. 

Provide  the  incentive  rehabilitation  assist- 
anx»  necessary  to  retain  ownership  and  oc- 
cupancy by  moderate  and  middle  income,  as 
well  as  low-income  residents. 

Provide  a  method  for  the  refinancing  of 
existing  mortgages  In  rehabilitation  neigh- 
borhoods, including  provlsians  tat  necessary 
rehabilitation  of  the  structures  covered  by 
the  mortgages. 

Have  access  to  the  houstqg  subsidies  nec- 
essary to  enable  lower  income  neighbwhood 
residents  to  live  In  rehabilitated  housing. 

Include  the  capacity  to  demolish  adverse 
xises,  to  spot  clear  buUdlngs  which  cannot  be 
rehabUltated,  and  to  make  shifts  in  neigh- 
borhood use  patterns  to  reflect  new  needs. 

Provide  for  skUled  and  well  trained  per- 
sonnel, particularly  to  insure  the  quality  of 
housing  rehabUltation. 

Provide  few  continuity  of  effort,  and  a  ca- 
pacity to  respond  In  an  on-going  way  to 
neighborhood  change. 

Our  past  program  efforts  have  had  indi- 
vidual pieces  of  these  essential  elements,  but 
these  pieces  have  not  been  puUed  together 
into  a  coordinated  and  continuing  local 
neighborhood  effort.  The  earUeet  approach 
to  Federally-assisted  housing  rehcibllitation 
(the  FHA  Title  I  Home  Improvement  Loans 
adopted  In  1934)  as  weU  as  ^he  complemen- 
tMT  extension  of  the  program  (the  Section 
302(k)  program  adc^ted  In  iffll)  deal  largely 
with  Improvements  and  modernization  of 
single  family  homes  utilizing  loan  amounts 
and  credit  terms  not  usua%  i^pUcable  to 
changing  urban  nel^b<M-hoo<ts.  A  further  ex- 
tension of  ttils  approach,  the  320(h)  lo«m  In- 
surance program  adopted  In  1961  for  urbcm 
renewal  areas,  has  seen  w^y  minitnal  use 
since  It  has  generally  been  fnan  advanta- 
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geous    to   refinance   existing    mcnrtgages   to 
cover  the  cost  of  major  repairs. 

REHABIUTATTON  TTNOIX  ASSISTED  PaoCKAMS 

Another  basic  approach  to  the  rehabUlta- 
tion  of  hovislng  has  lieen  tested  under  the 
Federally-assisted  housing  programs  for  low 
and  moderate  income  families.  In  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  rehabilitation  under 
these  programs  is  estimated  to  total  31,700 
housing  units,  with  18,700  under  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  13,000  units 
under  the  administration  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  These  units  represent  only  a 
minimal  proportion  (seven  percent)  of  the 
total  of  436,300  housing  units  estimated  to 
be  assisted  under  these  programs  in  the  1972 
fiscal  year.  Significantly,  the  proportion  of 
units  to  be  rehabilitated  under  the  assisted 
housing  programs  as  part  of  the  10-year 
national  housing  goals  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1968  was  reduced  as  a  result  of  the 
administrative  revision  in  these  goals  made 
in  1069:  from  2  million  units  to  one  million 
units,  representing  less  than  foxir  percent  of 
the  10-year  production  goal.  An  additional 
factor  which  may  well  reduce  the  future 
number  of  rehabilitations  under  the  home- 
ownership  assisted  housing  programs  is  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  lower  income  pur- 
chasers of  existing  housing — some  of  the 
units  purchased  involved  units  of  Inadequate 
quality  which  low  Income  families  were  un- 
able to  maintain  and  defaulted  back  to  the 
Federal  government.  A  major  point  to  be 
made  about  the  rehabilitation  of  housing 
under  subsidized  housing  programs,  par- 
ticvdarly  relevant  to  the  question  of  housing 
abandonment,  is  that  they  were  individual 
transactions;  it  is  unlikely  that  any  signifi- 
cant number  of  housing  units  rehabilitated 
under  these  programs  were  part  of  an  or- 
ganized neighborhood  rehabilitation  effort. 
This  lack  of  Unkage  between  rehablUtatlon 
under  the  assisted  housing  programs  and 
area-wide  rehabilitation  efforts  is  one  of  the 
major  deficiencies  of  our  past  experience. 

KXPEUKNCK    WITH    MXIOHBOSHOOO 
RXHABIUTATION 

Beginning  in  the  mid  1960's  a  new  series 
of  FederaUy-assisted  i^proa<dies  to  housing 
rehabilitation  involving  a  neighborhood  di- 
mension were  adopted.  These  programs  in- 
cluded the  Section  117  Concentrated  Code 
Enforcement  program  adc^ted  In  1965,  en- 
compassing not  only  intensive  neighborhood 
enforcement  of  the  housing  code  related  to 
lndlvld\ial  structures,  but  also  provision  of 
essential  public  facilities  such  as  street  Im- 
provement, lighting,  tree  planting,  sidewalks, 
curbs  and  gutters.  Companion  tools  often 
utUlzed  in  conjunction  with  the  117  program 
were  the  312  rehabilitation  loan  program,  a 
direct  Federal  loan  at  3  percent  Interest  for 
individual  property  owners,  adc^ted  by 
the  Congress  in  1964;  and  Section  116  direct 
rehabilitation  grants  for  low-Income  home 
owners.  The  combination  of  these  three  re- 
sources has  graduaUy  evolved  into  a  popular 
and  potential  rehabilitation  approach  in  local 
communlUes. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  In  June  1072,  some 
12,600  housli^  units  were  estimated  to  be 
rehabilitated  utilizing  Section  312  rehabUita- 
tion  loans  and  Section  116  rehabilitation 
grants.  However,  demand  for  these  loans  and 
grants  by  local  communities  far  exceeds  an 
administratively-Imposed  annual  funding 
level  of  $60  million  per  program. 

Another  neighborhood-wide  rehabilitation 
i^proach  was  adopted  by  the  Congress  in 
1966 — Section  221(h) — a  program  of  FHA-in- 
Bured  3  percent  Interest  rate  mortgages  to 
permit  non-profit  organizations  to  finance 
the  purchase  and  rehablUtatlon  of  deterio- 
rating or  substandard  housing  for  resale  to 
low-Income  purchasers.  While  successful  in 
some  local  experiences,  this  approach  has 
not  been  stimulated  by  FMeral  encourage- 


ment nor  has  it  generated  a  significant  vol- 
ume of  rehabilitation  activity;  in  fiscal  1972 
only  14  dwelling  units  were  rehabilitated 
under  this  program.  Two  of  the  difficulties 
involve  the  uneven  capacities  and  long- 
term  stabUlty  of  non-profit  organizations, 
and  the  fact  that  structtues  to  be  rehabili- 
tated cannot  remain  in  individual  property 
ownership,  but  must  be  sold  to  the  non- 
profit organization  before  rehabilitation. 

BEHABIUTATION    AND    URBAN    RENEWAL 

The  Federally-assisted  effort  with  the 
broadest  capacity  to  deal  with  the  elements 
of  changes  in  a  neighborhood's  physical  en- 
vironment— including  the  capacity  to  demol- 
ish adverse  uses,  to  spot  clear  buildings,  to 
work  with  non-residential  as  well  as  resi- 
dential properties  and  to  make  shifts  In  use 
of  property  to  accommodate  new  needs — is 
the  urban  renewal  program.  The  Housing 
Act  of  1954  expanded  Title  I  of  the  1949 
Housing  Act  to  cover  actions  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  slums  and  blight  through 
the  rehabUltation  and  conservation  of 
blighted  and  deteriorating  areas.  There  has 
been  significant  accomplishment,  and  an  in- 
creasing number  of  communities  undertak- 
ing urban  renewal  rehabilitation,  particular- 
ly since  1961.  Through  fiscal  1972,  a  cumu- 
lative total  of  832  urban  renewal  projects 
have  Involved  major  rehabilitation  of  prop- 
erties, including  some  264,000  rehabilitated 
dwelling  units. 

WhUe  rehabilitation  progress  under  urban 
renewal  has  been  significant,  experience  In- 
dicated that  a  number  of  basic  elements 
must  be  strengthened  If  a  really  massive  vol- 
ume of  rehabilitation  activity  is  to  be 
achieved;  a  more  effective  neighborhood  re- 
organization; a  more  Integrated  and  coordi- 
nated administration  of  all  rehabUltation 
tools  on  a  conununity-wide  basis;  more  ef- 
fective coordination  of  city  Improvement 
and  services  with  neighborhood  rehabilita- 
tion efforts;  more  fiexlble  to  program  re- 
habilitation activity  on  a  short-range  as  weU 
as  longer-range  basis;  a  capacity  to  svistaln 
an  on-going  neighborhood  Improvement  ef- 
fort. The  Neighborhood  Development  Pro- 
gram (NDP),  adopted  by  the  Congress  In 
1968,  gives  the  urban  renewal  program  new 
fiexibility  to  cover  areas  of  rehabilitation 
need  on  a  community-wide  basis,  rather 
than  within  constricted  project  boundaries; 
it  also  permits  actions  to  meet  short-term 
rehabUltation  needs  without  vralting  for  the 
full  development  of  a  long-term  project  plan. 

"SERVICES"    FUNCTION    NEEDED 

Looking  at  the  FederaUy-assisted  rehablU- 
tatlon experience  In  the  light  of  the  current 
"danger  signals"  in  our  national  hotislng 
supply,  including  housing  abandonment,  the 
time  appears  ripe  to  take  flLrm  steps  toward 
establishing  the  effective  neighborhood  Im- 
provement program  which  emerges  as  a  con- 
sensus from  this  experience.  Such  a  program 
would  Include  the  basic  elements  for  an 
effective  program  prevlovisly  enumerated.  It 
would  be  built  upon  the  concept  of  the  com- 
prehensive community-wide  development 
program  which  is  contained  in  the  "block 
grant"  community  development  legislation 
adopted  by  the  Senate  (S.  3248,  passed  on 
March  2.  1972)  but  not  flnaUy  ai>i»oved  in 
1972.  Specifically,  it  would  encompass  the  ap- 
proach set  forth  in  the  NAHBO  Program  I>ol- 
Icy  Resolution  for  19/1-73: 

"NAHRO  beUeves  that  it  Is  time  to  rec- 
ognize fuUy  a  major  function  In  the  local 
housing  and  community  development  proc- 
ess ..  .  "Management  of  Housing  and  Neigh- 
borhood Services"  .  .  .  with  two  basic  compo- 
nents: 

"A  'Neighborhood  In^rovement  Program,' 
including  aU  of  the  jHreeent  elements  of  the 
FederaUy-alded  rehatriUtatlon  and  code  en- 
forcwnent  programs,  but  not  limited  to  areas 
of  a  community  already  In  decline.  Such  a 
program  to  bousing  code  enforcement  with 


sufficient  technical  and  financial  resources 
to  finance  housing  rehabilitation  and  to  pro- 
vide new  public  facilities  and  services.  To 
expedite  this  effort,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  a  single  coordinated,  municipal 
housing  services  agency  at  the  local  level, 
to  speed  up  the  process  of  housing  rehabili- 
tation and  supervise  the  process  of  neighbor- 
hood improvement. 

"New  and  innovative  approaches  to  man- 
agement of  existing  housing,  including  ten- 
ant management  and  tenant  ownership  of 
large,  multi-family  dwellings.  Whenever  pos- 
sible, the  user  of  the  building  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  own  his  building  or  unit. 
Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
grant  and  low-cost  loan  programs  that  would 
stimulate  the  gfrowth  and  development  of 
private  or  neighborhood  management  orga- 
nizations to  provide  housing  management 
services  with  more  economy  and  efficiency 
than  can  be  done  by  individual  owners." 

Such  a  new  municipal  function,  as  an  in- 
tegral pairt  of  a  comprehensive  community 
development  program,  could  provide  on-going 
capacity  not  only  to  carry  out  neighborhood 
Improvement  activities,  but  also  to  respond 
quickly  and  effectively  to  neighborhood 
change — even  a  traumatic  crisis  of  housing 
abandonment. 


HEMOPHHIA 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  hemophil- 
ia is  a  chronic  blood  disease  which  re- 
sults in  execessive  and  sometimes  fatal 
bleeding  as  well  as  painful  and  crip- 
pling of  the  joints,  elbows,  knees,  and 
ankles.  During  the  past  year  a  great  deal 
of  national  attention  has  been  focused 
on  the  economic  and  incredible  hard- 
ships faced  by  hemophiliacs  and  their 
famiUes. 

Medical  research  recently  discovered  a 
new  anticlotting  substance  which  can  be 
injected — much  like  a  diabetic  injects  in- 
sulin— and  which  has  given  hemophil- 
iacs new  hope  for  a  longer  and  more 
normal  life.  It  is  estimated  that  25,000 
of  the  100.000  individuals  afflicted  with 
the  disease  have  the  severe  forms  of 
hemophilia  wliich  could  be  substantially 
eased  with  the  administration  of  the 
anticlotting  factor.  Unfortunately,  this 
treatment  is  enormously  expensive  with 
costs  ranging  from  $6,000  to  $20,000  per 
year  per  patient. 

In  order  to  assist  hemophiliacs  who 
cannot  otherwise  afford  this  expensive 
treatment.  Senator  Harrison  WnxiAMs, 
my  friend  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  ranking  minority 
member,  introduced  legislation  which 
would  provide  financial  aid  for  the  Na- 
tion's hemophiliacs.  His  bill  has  won  the 
praise  of  millions  of  people  throughout 
the  country  and  I  have  pubUcly  an- 
nounced that  I  am  very  sympathetic  to 
this  measure  and  that  I  will  do  my  ut- 
most to  help  in  the  matter. 

Most  recently,  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  an  excellent  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  a  radio  commentary  on  the 
CBS  network.  I  would  like  to  commend 
Senator  Wn.LiAMs  for  his  deep  commit- 
ment to  solving  this  terrible  problem  and 
ask  unanimous  consult  that  the  text  of 
the  Washington  Post  article  and  the 
transcript  of  the  Nick  Thimmesch 
"Spectrum"  commentary  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
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Thtxe  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  transcript  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rscoio,  as  lollows: 

(From  tb»  Waahlncton  Post.  Uv.  8.  1074] 

Tax  Hkh  Cost  or  Tuuthto  Hskophiua 

B7  Joseph  D.  Whltaker) 

When  Donald  (Corky)  Depfer  was  born  16 
yean  ago.  hU  parants,  the  BeT.  Qeorge  and 
Elta  D^Ier  ot  Leasburg  bought  a  new,  1967 
CbeTTOIet  to  celebrate.  Three  months  later, 
the  Oepfers  dlacovered  that  Corky  had 
hemopheUa.  widely  known  aa  bleeder's  dis- 
ease— a  chronic  blood  dmorrter  that  results 
In  uncontrolled  bleeding.  They  sold  the  new 
car  to  pay  Corky's  mrtunting  hospital  bills. 

Over  the  years  since,  the  Oepfers  have  kept 
on  paying  about  •75,000  In  family  earnings 
has  been  spent  to  pay  for  the  dozens  of  blood 
tranifualona  Corky  needed  to  halt  his  fre- 
quent bleeding. 

"We've  sold  out  everything  we  owned  three 
times  trying  to  keep  our  boy  alive,"  said 
Mr.  Depfer,  41.  who  earns  about  $9,000  a  year 
as  a  mtntater  of  the  Pentecostal  Church  of 
Christ  and  administrator  of  a  church-run 
home  for  the  elderly. 

Although  the  birth  of  a  hemophiliac  has 
traditionally  forecast  a  lifetime  of  misery  for 
th«  child  and  often  financial  ruin  for  his 
family,  medical  relief  Is  now  available. 

Unfortimately,  the  help  comes  with  a  high 
price  tag,  and  It  is  estimated  that  most  hemo- 
phOla  aoffareca  win  atUl  not  have  enough 
money  to  buy  the  blood  derivative  that  would 
enable  them  to  live  and  bleed  like  normal 
people. 

In  19S4.  doctors  first  demonstrated  a  new 
■ubatance  that  restores  the  clotting  factors 
to  a  hemophiliac's  blood.  The  availability  of 
the  Mood  ocmp<8ient,  called  Factor  vm,  has 
given  bemophniacB  new  hope  for  both  a 
longer  and  more  comfortable  life. 

But  the  National  Hemophilia  Foundation 
<r>t1matea  that  the  clotting  factor  can  cost 
between  $10,000  and  $aa.000  a  year,  depend- 
ing on  the  severity  of  the  case.  Because  of 
this  high  coet.  Sen.  Harrlaon  A.  wmiams 
(D-VJ.)  ehatrmaa  of  the  Senate  Labc«'  and 
PubUc  WeUar*  OomnHttM,  Introduced  a  bUl 
last  ICarch  to  provkle  massive  financial  aid 
(or  the  nation's  estimated  100,000  hemo- 
phllla«a  and  to  develop  treatment  and  re- 
■eanh  facllltlea  acroea  the  country. 

Under  the  bill,  called  the  Hemophilia  Act  of 
1973,  the  federal  government  would  spend 
between  $138  million  and  $160  million  a  year 
to  pay  100  per  cent  of  the  coet  of  blood. 
Mood  products  and  associated  treatment  and 
■ervloes  for  all  hemophiliacs. 

Leglalaton  withheld  action  on  the  bUl 
untU  Prealdent  Nixon's  national  health  care 
plan  waa  completed. 

Preaident  Nixon's  bQl.  recently  sent  to 
Oongrees,  would  provide  some  assistance  for 
hemophiliacs.  An  aide  to  Sen.  WUliama  said 
ttie  FrHldaat'a  meaiore  la  thought  to  pro- 
▼Ida  coverage  for  blood  and  blood  products 
and  some  medical  aervleaa.  Precisely  what  the 
covers^  under  the  bill  would  be,  however, 
remains  unclear,  the  aide  saML 

"In  the  United  States  today,  there  are 
100,000  Individuals  suffering  from  hemo- 
philia,"  Sen.  WUliama  said  at  a  hearing  on 
lilB  bill  last  November,  "Of  these.  36,000  have 
eewre  or  moderattiy  aevere  forma  of  this 
disease,  and  almost  00  per  cent  of  these 
Individuals  are  below  the  age  of  26. 

"Hemophiliacs  are  unique  among  chronic 
disease  victims  because  they  are  not  bom 
crippled."  the  eenator  added.  "They  can  be 
treated  if  flnanclal  conditions  permit  them  to 
take  advantage  of  newly  developed  forms  of 
tlMrapy." 

TlM  most  preralant  and  aevere  form  of 
bamopbllla  ocean  whsa  tbe  part  of  plasma 
Fsspniilhls  for  blood  coagulation  (Factor 
VXn)  is  mlwlwg.  Tlta  abssnce  of  a  similar 
factor.  Ftetor  IZ.  results  In  Hemophilia  B. 
also  known  as  Christmas  Dlaeass. 


Hemophilia  U  an  inherited  blood  disorder 
occurring  most  often  In  m»les.  The  mother 
Is  always  the  genetic  carrier  and  transmits 
the  dlaorder  to  50  per  cent  of  the  sons  she 
bears. 

Although  two-thtrds  of  all  hemophiliacs 
Inherit  the  disease,  the  remaining  (»»- 
third — or  1  out  of  every  100.000  live  births — 
are  born  with  hemophilia  attributable  solely 
to  genetic  mutation. 

For  most  of  his  life,  Cork  Depfer — who  has 
a  severe  form  of  hemophilia— periodically  has 
had  to  wear  leg  braces,  ride  In  a  wheelchair 
or  walk  on  crutches  following  bleeding  epi- 
sodes to  relieve  pressure  on  swollen  weight- 
bearing  Joints  such  as  knees,  elbows  and 
ankles. 

Although  he  was  not  a  cripple  at  birth, 
Corky's  right  knee  and  ankle  have  been 
gradually  stiffening  over  the  years  from  an 
accumulation  of  crystallzed  blood  lodged  In 
the  Joints. 

The  problem  of  frequent  bleeding  Into  the 
Joints,  bone  and  soft  tissue  b  common  among 
hemophiliacs  and  often  leads  to  the  severe 
crippling  of  the  hemophilia  victim  by  early 
adulthood. 

Corky  received  his  first  injection  of  Fac- 
tor VUI  (also  known  as  cryopreclpitate)  six 
years  ago.  He  Is  given  Injections  of  the  clot- 
ting factor  on  what  Is  called  a  symtomatlc 
basis,  meaning  that  he  is  already  bleeding 
before  the  substance  is  administered. 

Corky  now  enjoys  a  new  measure  of  free- 
dom and  security,  knowing  that  his  bleed- 
ing can  be  stopped  quickly.  But  he  still  runs 
the  risk  of  a  dangerous  loss  Of  blood  before  he 
can  travel  from  his  home  to  Fairfax  Hospital, 
40  miles  away,  for  treatment. 

It  costs  about  $4,600  a  year  to  treat  Corky 
with  Factor  VIII  on  a  symptomatic  basis.  He, 
like  other  hemophiliacs,  benefit  most  by  the 
preventive  use  of  Factor  Vin.  when  the  sub- 
stance is  Infused  into  the  blood  regularly  to 
prevent  bleeding  rather  than  stopping  it.  But 
this  type  of  treatments  costs  as  much  as 
money  the  Depfers  do  not  have. 

Because  of  the  extremely  high  cost,  only 
about  1,100  of  the  35,000  severely  or  mod- 
erately affected  hemophiliacs  are  now  using 
the  clottmg  factor  to  mtdntain  a  specific 
coagulation  level  in  the  blood  and  prevent 
bleeding. 

Peter  Schmelsser,  9,  is  one  of  those  1,100. 
And  because  he  has  used  Vactor  VIII  regu- 
larly as  a  preventive  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
Peter  will  be  able  to  escape  many  of  the 
painful  experiences  Corky  had. 

"It's  been  revolutionary,"  said  Peter's 
father.  William  C.  Schmelsser  Jr.,  of  Potomac, 
Md.  "Peter  can  now  be  a  regular  member  of 
the  family.  Thank  Ck>d.  No  more  midnight 
trips  to  the  hoqiltals,  no  more  holidays  in  the 
hospital. 

"In  the  last  year  and  a  half,  Peter  basnt 
been  out  of  school  except  for  a  cold — and 
that's  pretty  normal,"  Schmelsser  said  In 
praise  of  the  life-saving  clotting  factor. 

Before  Peter  began  using  Factor  vm,  he 
was  being  treated  under  the  old  method  of 
repeated  transfusions  of  whole  blood  when 
he  suffered  bleedings.  At  ae:e  7,  Peter  was 
already  using  crutches  and  had  a  plaster  cast 
on  one  leg. 

Now  Peter  leads  a  relatively  normal,  active 
life.  He  plays  with  friends  st  school.  He  goes 
bike  riding  with  his  father.  Three  times  a 
week  he  goes  swimming. 

He  also  goes  three  timet  a  week  at  the 
Suburban  Hoepltal  Hemophilia  Treatment 
Center  In  Bethesda  for  his  injections  of  Fac- 
tor vm.  After  the  30-mlnute  transfusion. 
Peter  has  enough  clotting  factor  in  his  sys- 
tem to  protect  him  against  bleeding  for 
nearly  two  days. 

"If  Peter  continues  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment for  the  rest  of  his  llle,  he  can  expect 
to  live  a  practically  normal  life  without  the 
characteristic  crippling,"  said  Dr.  Eugene  P. 
Ubre.  one  of  the  directors  of  the  clinic,  which 


treats  43  hemophiliacs  and  is  the  area's  larg- 
est hemophilia  treatment  ceater. 

Each  time  Peter  la  Infussd  with  Factor 
vm,  hU  parents  are  charged  $129.  Over  the 
course  of  a  year,  the  treatment  costs  $20,124. 

"I  couldn't  possibly  pay  for  this  treatment 
If  I  didn't  have  an  excellent  Insurance  com- 
pany," said  Schmelsser,  an  etnployee  of  the 
federal  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Schmelsser  said  he  pays  20  per  cent  of 
the  cost  and  his  insurance  oompany  80  per 
cent. 

"The  question  that  alwaya  haunts  me  is, 
'What's  going  by  my  policy?  Or  what  hap- 
pens if  I  die?"  "  he  added. 

Under  Sen.  WUllams'  hemophilia  bill,  Peter 
would  be  entitled  to  complete  care  at  the 
expense  of  the  federal  government  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

•  •  •  •  « 

Christian  can  avoid  much  of  the  agonizing 
pain  associated  with  hemophilia  if  he  is  in- 
fused regularly  with  doses  «f  Factor  Vin. 
But  so  far,  he  has  been  given  only  sympto- 
matic treatment  (twice  so  far  at  $50  each) 
because  his  father  earns  $7400  a  year  as  a 
laborer  for  the  Fairfax  County  Park  Author- 
ity and  cannot  afford  better  treatment. 

"We  thought  we  were  going  to  get  some 
help  from  our  insurance  company."  Alex- 
ander said.  "But  the  first  hoepltal  bill  ($100) 
we  sent  to  them  was  returned  because  it 
wasn't  for  an  accidental  Injiry." 

Mr.  Depfer  said  he  signed  up  two  years 
ago  with  an  insurance  company  that  agreed 
to  pay  at  least  part  of  the  crushing  cost  of 
(3orky'8  treatment,  which  has  averaged  $4,600 
a  year.  (The  amotmt  covered  by  his  insur- 
ance varies  but  sometimes  the  policy  covers 
none  of  the  treatment.) 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Depfer  said  he  still  is  pay- 
ing off  old  hospital  bills  totalling  more  than 
$10,000  for  treatment  Corky  received  years 
ago  at  the  University  Hospital  in  Baltimore 
and  at  Fairfax  Hospital. 

Mr.  Depfer's  memory  of  hl$  son's  struggle 
with  hemophilia  Includes  maOy  horror  tales 
of  how  a  small  bruise  or  scratch  can  erupt 
into  major  bleeding  problems  for  Corky. 

Eight  years  ago.  Corky  was  playing  with 
friends  when  he  fell  on  a  broken  bottle  and 
cut  his  leg.  The  impact  of  the  fall  also  rup- 
tured a  kidney.  Corky  was  rushed  to  the  hos- 
pital to  be  treated  for  external  and  Intenuil 
bleeding. 

Two  weeks  later,  after  C»rky  had  been 
given  103  pints  of  blood  plasma  in  transfu- 
sions, his  bleeding  was  brought  under  con- 
trol. The  hospital  bill  was  $6,B00.  Mr.  Depfer 
said  he  is  still  paying  for  that. 

Between  November,  1072,  and  June,  1973, 
Corky  was  hospltallnd  six  Weeks.  On  one 
trip,  he  required  180  bottles  of  Factor  vm, 
at  a  cost  of  $37.50  each,  before  his  bleeding 
was  stopped. 

While  Mr.  Depfer  calculatos  the  financial 
coet  of  hemophilia  to  the  family.  Corky — 
whose  right  leg  has  been  crippled  by  the  dis- 
ease— adds  up  the  more  Intangible  costs. 

"The  biggest  gripe  I  have  about  being  a 
hemophiliac  Is  that  I  can't  gp  out  and  play 
like  other  guys,"  Corky  said,  "t  used  to  sneak 
outside  and  rough  it  up  with  my  friends.  But 
almost  every  time  I'd  end  up  in  the  hospital 
with  transfusion  tubes  sticking  out  of  my 
arm  and  my  leg  in  a  cast." 

"I  guess  I've  learned  my  Issson  now."  he 
continued.  "I  bowl  and  swim  a  little.  I  play 
bass  guitar  In  church.  But  ttiat's  about  it. 
I  still  have  the  horrifying  thought  of  going 
somewhere  by  myself,  getting  hurt  and 
bleeding  to  death  before  anyone  finds  me." 

ComcXNTAXT  BT  NxcK  TfinuuscH 
Every  so  often,  a  bill  appears  In  Congress 
which  Just  asks  for  support.  We've  got  one 
like  called  the  Hemophilia  Act  of  1973.  au- 
thored by  Senator  Hazrlson  Williams  of  New 
Jersey.  This  bill  seeks  to  maks  sure  that  the 
38.000  people,   most   of   theai   children   or 
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youths,  who  suffer  from  moderate  to  severe 
forma  of  this  disease,  can  avoid  becoming 
crippled,  and  also  live  fairly  normal  lives. 

Hemophilia  is  a  dramatic  disease,  largely 
because  we've  heard  how  its  victims  can  bleed 
to  death.  Less  known  are  other  conse- 
quences— the  crippling  effects  caused  by  in- 
ternal bleeding,  particularly  in  the  Joints, 
elbows,  knees  and  ankles. 

Hemophiliacs  are  not  bom  crippled.  They 
become  crippled  because  when  they  are  chil- 
dren they  try  to  play  like  children.  My  twin 
sons  have  a  good  friend  Andres,  who  is  a 
hemophiliac.  Andres  likes  baseball,  basketball 
and  all  the  rest.  But  sometimes  after  playing 
vigorously  with  other  small  boys  he  has  to 
drag  himself  home.  If  Andres  gets  bumped, 
he  bleeds,  internally.  Frequent  bleeding  epi- 
sodes cause  his  Joints  to  swell  and  eventually 
stiffen  from  the  accumulation  of  crystallzed 
blood. 

And  so  many  times,  my  boys  tell  me  that 
Andres,  their  good  friend,  Is  m  the  hospital 
again. 

Well,  boys  like  Andres  could .  be  kept 
healthy  through  preventive  maintenance  and 
a  new  antlclotting  substance,  which  hemo- 
philiacs can  inject  like  diabetics  do.  But  to 
put  a  hemophiliac  on  a  good  preventive 
maintenance  program  coete  anywhere  from 
$6,000  to  $20,000  a  year.  Families  who  can 
afford  that  kind  of  money  are  rare,  so  most 
Children  with  hemophilia  either  go  without 
treatment  or  are  treated  sporadically. 

Altogether  there  are  100,000  hemophiliacs 
in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  the  25,000  af- 
fiicted  like  Andres  who  really  need  help. 
Senator  Williams'  bill  would  entitle  every 
hemophiliac  to  medical  care  consistent  wltb 
available  technology  and  with  the  person's 
ability  to  pay.  The  program  would  cost  about 
$160  million  a  year. 

The  Nixon  Administration  doesn't  favor 
this  bill  and  says  hemophilia  victims  would 
get  better  treatment  under  a  National  Health 
Insvirance  plan. 

Maybe  so.  But  the  health  iosurance  legis- 
lation has  a  way  of  getting  kicked  around  for 
months  or  years,  and  in  the  meantime, 
youngsters  like  Andres  often  don't  get 
treated,  simply  because  it's  too  expensive. 

Senator  Williams'  bill  should  be  passed  for 
humanitarian  reasons  and  also  because  It 
might  diminish  the  trend  toward  that  school 
of  thought  which  says  some  treatments  are 
Just  too  expensive.  I  don't  think  Andres  and 
others  should  have  to  wait  until  we  find  the 
exact  amount  of  monev. 


ATLANTIC  COUNCIL  REPORT  ON 
TRADE  REFORM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
ao&x  societies  of  the  West  are  engaged  in 
decisive  competition  with  the  closed 
societies  of  the  East.  Unlilce  the  days  of 
the  cold  war,  however,  this  rivalry  is 
occurring  primarily  in  the  marketplace, 
rather  than  in  the  military  arena.  In  an 
age  of  potential  nuclear  annihilation, 
that  shift  is  as  it  should  be,  unless  human 
beings,  like  the  lemmings  sometimes,  are 
bent  on  mass  suicide. 

But  because  the  competition  is  more 
economic — between  different  systems  of 
production,  distribution,  and  consump- 
tion— does  not  make  the  outcome  less 
crucial  for  members  of  both  societies. 

On  this  outcome  can  also  depend  the 
victory  or  defeat  of  a  free  or  totalitarian 
way  of  life — the  ideals  of  our  Founding 
Fathers  or  the  diktats  of  Cooununlst 
Party  chairmen.  We  are  fast  approach- 
ing 1984.  Let  us  hope  Big  Brother  will  not 
be  there  to  greet  us  with  an  all-seeing 
eye. 


In  this  light,  today's  headlines  are 
troubling  to  people  of  open  societies: 

"U.S.S.R.  Counts  on  Western  Rifts." 

"Year  of  Europe  Ends  Not  WiUi  a 
Bang,  But  a  Whimper." 

"NATO  Celebrates  25th  Birthday 
Sick." 

"Japan  Paces  Economic  Strangula- 
tion." 

"Autarchy  Gains  on  Trade  and  Mone- 
tary Reform." 

Whether  exaggerated  or  not,  the  tenor 
of  current  headlines  leaves  Uttle  doubt 
that  the  trilateral  world  of  industrial 
nations — Japan,  North  America,  and 
Western  Europe — is  at  the  crossroads  of 
critical  decision. 

As  a  cohesive  whole,  will  this  world 
follow  the  road  of  collaboration  in  seek- 
ing solutions  to  transnational  problems — 
shortages  in  energy  and  raw  materials, 
monetary  and  trade  reform,  limitations 
of  growth,  environmental  protection — or 
will  individual  members  of  this  world  try 
to  snatch  at  short-term,  national  advan- 
tages at  the  expense  of  the  others? 

The  decision  on  these  basic  questions 
can  well  determine  the  outcome  of  the 
competition  between  open  and  closed 
societies. 

In  the  open  world,  governments  alone 
cannot  produce  the  answers.  There  must 
be  a  joint  effort  with  private  groups  of  in- 
formed, concerned  citizens.  These  are  a 
precious  asset  of  open  societies.  They 
cannot  take  seed  in  the  sterile  soil  of  con- 
formity and  suppression  in  the  closed 
ones. 

The  United  States  is  particularly  rich 
in  this  respect — in  our  great  fotmdatlons 
and  other  creative,  vigorous,  nongovern- 
mental organizations  running  the  circle 
from  left  to  right. 

One  of  the  newest  of  these  groups  is 
the  Trilateral  Commission,  a  private 
North  American,  European,  and  Japa- 
nese initiative  on  matters  of  common 
concern.  The  North  American  chairman 
is  Gerald  Smith,  our  SALT  I  negotiator 
and  a  moving  force  in  the  establishment 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  a  dedicated  public  servant  and 
public-spirited  private  citizen. 

Although  they  are  too  long  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Record,  I  commend  to  your 
study  some  of  the  Commission's  initial 
publications:  "Toward  a  Renovated 
World  Monetary  System"  and  "The  Crisis 
of  International  Cooperation." 

A  longer  established  organization  with 
a  record  of  accomplishment  in  helping 
create  and  strengthen  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity is  the  Atlantic  Council.  Long 
chaired  by  Ambassador  Randolph  Bur- 
gess, a  NATO  founder,  he  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  equally  capable  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Henry  Ptowler. 
This  succession  by  a  financier  and  econ- 
omist is  perhaps  IndicatiTe  of  the  shift 
of  emphasis  in  the  world  today  from 
military  to  economic  concerns. 

Nor  Is  it  surprising  that  the  latest 
study  of  the  Atlcmtic  Council  is  entitled 
"R^orm  of  the  mtemational  Trade  Sys- 
tem—a Pnvosal."  Prepared  by  an  im- 
pressive panel  of  experts  chaired  by  still 
another  outstanding  public  servant,  John 
M.  Leddy,  a  former  Assistant  Secretary 
at  both  State  and  Treasury,  the  study  Is 


in  the  form  of  an  interim  report  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Code  of  Trade 
Liberalization  to  govern  the  trading  rela- 
tions again  of  the  countries  of  the  tri- 
lateral industrialized  world  in  the 
GATT — general  agreement  on  tariffs  and 
trade. 

The  finding."?  of  both  these  groups  are 
based  on  the  recognition  of  economic  in- 
terdependency  as  a  new  reality  of  inter- 
national life  and  the  necessity  for  co- 
operative, transnational  solution  to  global 
problems. 

These  findings  are  particularly  relevant 
and  timely  to  the  Senate's  consideration 
of  the  trade  reform  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Council's  "Interim  Report  on 
Reform  of  the  International  Trade  Sys- 
tem." be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reform  of  the  iNrxaNATioNAL  Tkade 
System — A  Proposal 

The  Trade  Committee  of  the  Atlantic 
Council,  in  a  statement  on  International 
trade  policy  of  February  14,  1973,  called  for 
urgent  efforts  to  reform  the  International 
trading  system  to  accompany  the  negotia- 
tions already  under  way  to  reform  the  mone- 
tary system.  It  called  for  a  consensvis,  at 
least  among  the  governments  of  the  princi- 
pal trading  nations,  on  the  general  nature  of 
the  negotiations  to  be  conducted.  This  pol- 
icy statement  was  endorsed  by  the  Atlantic 
CouncU  on  AprU  19.  1973.  The  trade  bill  now 
before  the  Congress  is  in  general  accord  with 
the  principles  agreed  upon  by  the  Commit- 
tee and  opens  the  way  to  progress  if  It  is  en- 
acted Into  law. 

The  Trade  Committee  also  established  an 
advisory  panel  which  has  been  studying  prac- 
tical steps  to  achieve  the  reforms  advocated 
by  the  Council  and  to  bring  them  into  rela- 
tionship with  the  monetary  reforms.  The 
purpose  of  this  report  Is  to  sketch  in  pre- 
liminary form  the  outline  of  a  proposal  which 
the  advisory  panel  believes  may  prove  to  be 
the  most  promising  method  for  achieving 
needed  reform  of  the  international  trade 
system. 

The  essence  of  the  Panel's  conclusion  Is 
that  the  principal  trading  nations  should 
initiate  a  plan  to  agree  among  themselves  on 
new  rules  and  measures  of  trade  liberaliza- 
tion aimed  at  achieving  an  improved  and 
fairer  trading  system. 

The  Panel  believes  that  this  could  be  ac- 
complished by  an  agreement  in  the  form  of 
what  might  be  caUed  a  Code  of  Trade  Liberal- 
ization, supplemental  to  and  supportive  of 
GATT,  the  essentials  of  which  are  set  fMth 
below.  It  may  be  recaUed  that  in  the  early 
post-war  period  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  with  umted  States  support,  estab- 
lished among  themselves  a  code  of  liberal- 
ization under  whicb  substantial  progress  was 
made  in  liberalizing  intra-Eurc^}ean  trade, 
thus  helping  to  pave  the  way  for  general  cur- 
rency convertibility.  The  time  has  come  when 
the  principal  trading  nations  might  weU  re- 
vive this  concept  at  a  trade  Iil>eralization 
code  on  a  broader  and  fully  nondiscrimlna- 
tarj  basis. 

The  Panel  has  also  recommended  steps  for 
coordinating  more  effectively  the  wMk  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  GATT 
(General  Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs) 
and  for  reinforcing  the  authm'lty  of  the  Fund 
In  dealing  with  trade  measures  taken  for 
balance  of  payments  reasons. 

Shortages  of  foodstuffs  m  1973  and  restric- 
tive measures  taken  by  exporting  countries 
high-lighted  what  may  be  a  recurrent  prob- 
lem of  managing  supplies  al,  and  interna- 
tional trade  in,  scarce  materials.  An  addi- 
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tloa  dimaiMlon  has  ben  added  to  this  prob- 
lem by  recent  actloos  of  the  oU-eiportlng 
countries.  Ckmcem  has  been  eipreaaed  that 
producers  of  other  basic  materials  may  re- 
strict aoceas  to  them  or  take  action  sharply 
to  increase  prtoes.  TIm  Panel  has  some  pre- 
liminary recommendations  regarding  the 
commercial  policy  aspects  of  restrictions  Im- 
poeed  on  grounds  of  short  supply.  The  sub- 
ject of  export  controls  raises  other  Impor- 
tant questions  which  the  Panel  Is  continu- 
ing to  study. 

I.  GxmxAL  sroPB 
Since  Its  establishment  over  a  quarter -cen- 
tury ago  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  has  become  the  central  forum  for 
world  trade  policy,  the  te«de  counterpart  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  In  the  field 
of  mcmetary  afTalrs.  Like  the  Fund,  the 
QATT  has  ecmtrlbuted  greatly  to  the  expan- 
sion of  world  trade.  It  has  brought  about  a 
gradual  but  substantial  reduction  of  tariffs 
and  disputes  and  has  contributed  to  eco- 
nomic proq>erlty  and  the  high  degree  of  In- 
tematkmal  economic  Interdependence  which 
has  now  been  reached. 

But,  also  like  the  Fund,  the  GATT's  trade 
rules  and  machmery  are  no  longer  adequate 
to  meet  the  changed  world  economic  scene. 
We  have  witnessed  the  creation  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  European  Community;  the 
spread  of  free-trade  arrangements;  the 
emergence  of  Japan  as  a  world  trading  power; 
the  growing  requirements  of  the  developing 
countries  for  wider  market  outlets  for  their 
export  Industries;  persisting  difficulties  in 
agricultural  trade  accompanied  by  concerns 
for  food  shortages;  the  growing  importance 
of  non-tariff  trade  barriers;  far-reaching 
changes  in  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem. 

Moreover,  governments  In  highly  Indus- 
trlallaed  societies  are  Intervening  more  and 
more  in.  domestic  economic  processes  for 
social  purposes — for  example.  Improving  the 
environment,  assisting  low  income  areas,  and 
consequential  effects  on  International  trade. 
While  these  ends  are  desirable  In  themselves, 
the  measures  taken  to  achieve  them  wlU  In- 
creasingly require  a  degree  of  mtematlonal 
reconciliation  If  the  benefits  of  an  open  trad- 
ing system  are  to  be  maintained  and  Im- 
proved. 

AU  these  developments  call  for  fresh  ac- 
tion to  adopt  and  direct  GATT's  trade  rules 
and  machinery  to  the  problems  of  today  and 
the  future. 

The  forthcoming  trade  negotiations  will 
provide  an  opportunity  to  take  the  action  re- 
quired If  the  new  trade  legislation  now  be- 
ing considered  by  Congress  accords  to  the 
Pieeldent  authority  sufficiently  broad  and 
sufficiently  flexible — broad  enotigh  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  play  Its  part  along  with 
other  industrallaed  countries  and  flexible 
enough  to  provide  the  necessary  leeway  to 
deal  with  the  negotiating  problems  that  wUl 
Inevitably  arise. 

The  basic  trade  principles  of  the  OATT 
continue  to  have  validity,  and  QATT  should 
remam  the  primary  forum  for  world  trade 
policy.  What  Is  required  Is  not  so  much  the 
application  of  poUdea  or  even  radical 
surgery  to  GATT  ItaeU.  but  the  undertaking 
of  ooocMted  action  by  thooe  member  eoim- 
trles  capable  of  doing  so  to  apply  Its  ndes 
In  Improved  form  with  greater  vigor,  to  adopt 
additional  rules  siated  to  modern  needs,  and 
to  supply  more  effective  means  of  Intema- 
tkmal  enforcement. 

For  many  reaaona  it  Is  Improbable  that 
such  oomcerted  action  can  be  brought  about 
by  amendoMatoC  tb»OATT  ItMdi.  Mote  than 
80  (ovanunenta  are  mamlwrs  or  OATT.  most 
of  them  in  such  a  sta^  ot  development  that 
thay  an  not  egq>eeted  to  assume  the  f  uU  ob- 
Ugattona  eC  OATT  aa  It  now  exists,  much  lea 
mom  far-Ksaciilnc  obUtaUona.  Badi  OATT 
memlMr  baa  on*  vol*  te  aU  QATT  mattnra. 
area  la  commwalal  paUaj  quastloaa  aztaUic 


among  the  Industrialized  members  with  re- 
gard to  matters  on  which  all  GATT  members 
do  not  have  fuU  obligations.  Amendment  of 
the  GATT  to  adapt  Uie  rules  among  the  in- 
dustrialized countries  and  to  alter  GATT's 
voting  system  and  enforcement  machinery  to 
provide  better  economic  balance  would  be  a 
formidable  undertaking  of  doubtful  success. 
Under  the  existing  GATT  some  amendments 
would  have  to  have  the  formal  approval  of  all 
eighty  or  more  governments.  Others  would 
require  at  least  two-thirds. 

Fortunately,  amendment  of  the  GATT  Is 
not  essential  to  enable  some  of  its  signatories 
to  undertake.  In  concert,  more  far-reaching 
trade  commitments  than  those  presently  pro- 
vided for  in  GATT  and  assure  balanced  in- 
stitutional machinery  for  their  enforcement. 
This  could  be  accomplished  through  a  new 
Code  of  Trade  Uberallzation.  supplementary 
to  OATT  and  supportive  of  it,  open  to  par- 
ticipation by  the  GATT  members  economi- 
cally capable  of  assuming  all  the  new  re- 
sponsibilities Involved.  At  the  outset,  these 
would  be  industrialized  countries  who  now 
account  for  the  largest  part  of  total  world 
trade. 

QATT  would  continue  as  the  leading  in- 
ternational trade  forum  on  a  world  scale  and 
the  central  framework  for  handling  trade 
policy  questions  arising  between  the  indus- 
trialized countries  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
developing  countries  on  the  other.  The  Code 
of  Trade  Liberalization  would  create  the 
setting  for  handling  major  policy  questions 
arising  in  commercial  relations  among  the 
industrialized  members.  All  GATT  countries 
woiild,  of  course,  benefit  from  the  new  re- 
ductions of  trade  barriers  undertaken  by  the 
industrialized  countries  in  the  Code  by  virtue 
of  GATT's  most-favored-natlon  clause.  Addi- 
tionally, in  the  implementation  of  the  Code, 
the  closest  consultation  would  be  necessary 
with  GATT  signatories  which  are  not  Code 
members  on  matters  directly  concerning  them 
and  which  would,  of  course,  continue  to  have 
all  their  legal  rights  under  GATT. 

There  Is  need  also  for  principles  to  govern 
restrictions  on  materials  in  short  supply, 
for  which  GAIT  now  contains  no  interna- 
tional guide  rules  or  enforcement  provisions. 
It  is  therefore  proposed  that  the  Code  should 
require  a  signatory  applying  export  restric- 
tions for  short-supply  reasons  both  to  con- 
sult with  other  Code  members  and  to  apply 
any  such  restrictions  on  an  equitable  basis 
In  the  light  of  their  essential  requirements 
as  well  as  its  own. 

II.  OUTLINI   or  A  NEW  CODE  OP  THAOE 
I.IBZRAUZAT10N 

There  are  set  forth  below  what  appear  to 
be  the  essential  elements  which  should  be 
Incorporated  in  such  a  new  Code  of  Trade 
Liberalization.  These  will  require  consider- 
able fleshing  out,  which  will  be  done  In  a 
final  report  by  this  panel.  However,  our 
studies  to  date  suggest  that  the  general  con- 
cept is  a  practical  one. 

1.  Membership.  Participation  in  the  Code 
by  the  European  Community,  Japan  and  the 
United  States  as  a  mlnlnmm  would  be  es- 
sential for  its  effectiveness.  Other  countries 
capable  of  assuming  the  obligations  of  the 
Code  by  virtue  of  their  having  achieved  an 
economic  position  which  would  enable  them 
to  do  so  would  Include  Austria.  Australia, 
Canada,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Switzerland. 
Coimtries  moving  from  the  category  of  less 
developed  to  industrialized  countries  could 
Join  at  that  time  and  would  be  encouraged 
to  do  so.  All  members  of  tke  Code  would  be 
required  to  be  members  <t  GATT  and  the 
Fund. 

a.  General  Application  of  GATT  Trade 
Rules.  Code  members  wo\i]d  agree  to  apply 
QATT's  trade  rules  in  cotttmercial  relations 
among  themselves  only  in  accordance  with, 
and  subject  to,  the  provisions  of  the  Code. 

8.  Xetfwotton  of  TttHff  LewtU.  AH  Coda 
mamban  would  agz«e  to  reduce  their  tariffs  In 


accordance  with  a  common  pattern  and  time 
schedule.  For  example,  u4ng  the  pattern 
suggested  in  the  tariff  section  of  the  trade 
bill  Just  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves  and  awaiting  Senate  action,  all  tariffs 
now  amounting  to  five  percent  ad  valorem 
or  less  might  be  eliminated,  those  between 
five  and  twenty-five  percent  ad  valorem 
might  be  reduced  by  sixty  percent  and  those 
over  twenty-five  percent  ad  valorem  might 
be  reduced  by  seventy-five  percent  but  not 
below  ten  percent  ad  valorem.  Reductions 
would  be  scheduled  over  a  period  of  years. 
Necessary  exceptions  to  the  common  tariff- 
reduction  pattern  would  undoubtedly  be  re- 
quired (in  the  United  States  probably  as  a 
result  of  the  Tariff  Commission  hearings  and 
analysis  called  for  by  pending  trade  legisla- 
tion). The  tariffs  on  these  exceptional  prod- 
ucts could  be  established  separately.  In  an 
annex  to  the  Code.  Exceptional  treatment 
should,  of  course,  be  avoided  to  the  extent 
practicable. 

While  all  GATT  countries  would  benefit 
from  the  Code  tariff  reductions,  members 
of  the  Code  would  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  to  suspend  tariff  reductions  on 
products  principally  supplied  by  an  indus- 
trialized country  which,  although  able  to  do 
so,  refused  to  accept  the  obligations  of  the 
Code.  This  is  essential  to  ussure  adequate 
reciprocity. 

4.  The  Use  of  Trade  Restrictions.  Import 
restrictions  for  protective  purposes  would 
continue  to  be  ouUawed,  as  under  GATT.  In 
addition,  export  restrictions  for  short-supply 
reasons,  now  permitted  by  QATT  uni- 
laterally and  without  qualification,  would 
bo  mEide  subject  to  processes  of  international 
consultation  among  Code  members  and  to 
the  requirement  that  export  quotas  for 
short-supply  reasons  provida  for  a  fair  shar- 
ing of  the  product  in  scaroe  supply  in  the 
light  of  the  essential  requfements  of  Im- 
porting as  well  as  exporting  countries. 

5.  Nondiscrimination.  The  GATT  rules  for 
equality  of  trade  treatment  (the  most- 
favored-natlon  clause)  would  be  tightened 
up  in  several  ways: 

Future  free-trade  areas  apd  customs  un- 
lo:-.s  entered  into  by  a  Coda  member  would 
be  made  subject  to  prior  approval  by  other 
Code  members  to  be  sure  that  the  free- 
trade  area  or  customs  union  concerned  truly 
meets  established  criteria  and  is  not  simply 
a  preferential  commercial  arrangement  In 
disguise. 

Code  members  would  be  required  to  give 
up  their  legal  claims  to  preferential  trade 
treatment  in  less  developed  countries  (for 
example  those  now  extended  by  some  Afri- 
can countries  to  the  European  Community). 

Preferences  by  Code  members  to  the  de- 
veloping countries  would  be  permitted,  but 
should  be  granted  on  a  non-discriminatory 
basis  and  in  accordance  nrith  standards 
roughly  comparable  among  the  various  Code 
members  (see  below  under  "Trade  Assist- 
ance to  Develo^^ing  Countries") . 

6.  Agriculture.  Major  agrlcmltural  products 
for  which  existing  OATT  trade  rules  have 
proven  clearly  Inadequate — mainly  becatise 
domestic  farm  programs  hate  made  impos- 
sible adberenco  to  conventional  trade- 
agreement  obligations — should  be  given  spe- 
cial treatment  in  the  Code  to  accomplish 
five  main  purposes: 

Increased  market  access  and  expanded 
trade; 

Equitable  sharing  of  scarce  supplies; 

Adequate  and  more  stable  farm  income; 

International  consultation  on  structural 
adjustments  in  agriculture  on  products  for 
which  domestic  farm  progratn  exist  or  may 
be  established;  and 

Where  practicable,  the  eAabllshment  of 
agreed  stockpiles  of  food  to  meet  abortives 
and  i»ovlde  greater  prlca  stability. 

The  Code  would.  In  an  l«lUal  period  ot 
perhaps  three  years,  establiah  specific  ar- 
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rangements  for  certain  major  commodities 
(for  example  wheat,  feed  grains,  certain  oU- 
seeds,  dairy  products) . 

These  arrangements  could  Include  the  set- 
ting of  agreed  margins  of  protection  (or  num- 
tants  de  soutlen)  which  would  limit  the 
total  amount  of  effective  protection  extended 
in  any  form  (whether  through  border  meas- 
ures such  as  tariffs  and  quotas,  price  sup- 
ports. InconM  paynaents  or  other  means)  by 
importing  and  exi>orting  countries.  For  cer- 
tain products  agreed  stockpile  goals,  pterhaps 
Jointly  financed,  could  be  specified,  and 
agreed  levels  of  food  aid  to  be  provided  less 
developed  countries  by  Code  members  on  con- 
cessional terms.  Non-Code  countries  should 
participate  in  undertakings  regarding  specific 
agricultural  products  whenever  their  partici- 
pation might  prove  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  Code  should  recognize  the  importance 
of  helping  farm  communities  to  achieve  an 
adequate  level  of  Income  for  their  effort  and 
invested  capital,  the  need  for  continued 
structural  adjustment  in  agriculture  and  for 
International  consultation  about  such  ad- 
justments, and  the  principle  that  agricul- 
tural measures  taken  by  a  Code  member 
shotild  not  entail  a  transfer  of  costs  of  ad- 
justments to  farmers  and  traders  of  other 
nations  except  on  an  agreed  basis.  Export 
restrictions  on  agricultural  products  in  short 
supply  should  be  subject  to  international 
consultation  and  the  principle  of  equitable 
sharing  among  importing  and  exporting 
countries. 

The  Code  would  create  an  agricultural 
Conunittee  to  administer  the  commitments 
and  fxirther  the  principles  of  the  agricul- 
tural section  of  the  Code.  In  order  to  assure 
effective  intergovernmental  consultation,  the 
Agricultural  Committee  should  consist  of 
senior  officials  having  important  policy-mak- 
ing responsibilities  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

7.  Balance  of  Payments  Adjustments.  Code 
members  would  agree  not  to  use  the  right 
which  GATT  gives  them  to  apply  Import 
quotas  unilaterally  and  without  prior  con- 
sultation to  safeguard  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Rather,  they  would  agree  not  to  apply 
any  trade  measure  for  this  pur|x>se  without 
the  prior  approval  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  but  would  have  the  right  to 
apply  any  trade  measure  (for  example  Im- 
port surcharges)  which  the  Fund  has  ap- 
proved. In  addition,  the  Code  members  would 
agree  that  trade  measures  against  exports 
of  surplus  countries  would  be  permissible 
when  the  Fund  considered  them  appropriate 
for  international  monetary  reasons.  Thus, 
the  Fund  would  decide  what  trade  measures 
would  be  suitable  for  monetary  purposes  in 
particular  circumstances  and  the  present 
overlapping  Jurisdiction  of  the  GATT  and 
the  Fund  on  this  subject  would  be  ended 
so  far  as  Code  members  are  concerned.  Code 
members  would,  however,  continue  to  observe 
certain  conxmerclal  policy  principles  of 
equity  established  In  the  OATT  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  trade  measures  once  the 
measures  had  been  approved  by  the  Fund. 

These  proposed  changes  would  reg^ularize 
and  bring  within  the  scope  of  international 
surveillance  such  trade  measures  as  import 
surcharges.  In  making  these  proposals,  the 
panel  does  not  mean  to  suggest  that  such 
surcharges  are  desirable  in  a  reformed  sys- 
tem. Indeed,  in  a  monetary  system  in  which 
par  values  are  adjusted  frequently,  there 
should  be  diminished  need  for  such  meas- 
ures. 

Some  amendments  to  the  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment of  the  IMF  may  well  be  required  to  give 
the  Fund  necessary  powers  to  carry  out  these 
added  responsibilities;  but  amendments  to 
the  Fund  Agreement  In  which  both  Indus- 
trialized and  developing  countries  participate 
on  the  basis  of  weighted  voting  should  not 
present  a  serious  problem. 

8.  Protective    Safeguard    Proviaiont — The 


"Escape  Clause".  The  GATT  "escape  clause" 
(ArUcle  xrx  of  GATT)  would  apply  to  trade 
obligations  assumed  in  the  Code.  Further 
study  is  needed  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  in  the  International  aspects  of  this 
clause,  or  possibly  additional  provisions, 
would  be  needed. 

9.  Non-Tariff  Barriers.  Provlsloos  for  deal- 
ing with  certain  non-tariff  barriers,  fw  ex- 
ample limits  on  the  use  of  governmental 
"buy  national"  requirements  or  the  interna- 
tional reconciliation  of  domestic  environ- 
mental controls,  might  be  the  subject  of  spe- 
cific commitments  In  the  Code  itself.  Other 
non-tariff  trade  barriers  would  be  the  sub- 
ject of  later  additions  to  the  Code  by  means 
of  supplementary  agreements  as  they  are 
negotiated.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
some  of  these  supplementary  agreements 
might  be  effective  through  the  new  Con- 
gressional-veto technique  proposed  in  the 
trade  bill  recently  approved  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

10.  Trade  Assistance  to  Developing  Coun- 
tries. Code  members  would  agree  on  a  sys- 
tem, comparable  in  scope  and  degree  among 
the  several  Code  members,  or  tariff  prefer- 
ences to  the  less  developed  coiuitries  which 
would  be  extended  to  them  without  reciproc- 
ity other  than  the  promise  of  nondiscrim- 
inatory treatment  In  return.  They  would  also 
agree  that  these  preferences  would  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  In  the  way  of  further  re- 
duction of  the  general  (non-preferential) 
tariffs  of  Code  members,  v/hlch  some  develop- 
ing countries  might  seek  to  prevent.  They 
would  also  agree  that  the  trade  preferences 
they  give  to  developing  countries  would  not, 
m  general,  discriminate  among  the  develop- 
ing countries  so  as  to  create  exclusive,  or 
preferential  "blocs".  Finally,  the  Code  mem- 
bers would  agree  to  give  up  their  existing 
legal  claims  to  reciprocal  or  "reverse"  pref- 
erences from  the  less  developed  countries 
and  to  seek  no  new  reserve  preferences. 
Through  these  measures  the  industrialized 
countries  would  help  to  widen  the  export 
opportunities  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries on  an  equitable  basis  while  furthering 
equality  of  treatment  as  a  governing  prin- 
ciple in  world  trade. 

Code  members  could  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  special  trade  privileges  allowed  less 
developed  countries  under  GATT  (GATT 
Article  XVrri  and  Part  rv  of  GATT) . 

Code  members  would  consult  fully  with 
the  less  developed  coimtries  In  the  GATT 
and  through  UNCTAD  in  administering 
these  provisions  of  the  Code  and  In  exploring 
further  means  of  helping  the  less  developed 
countries  through  trade  measures. 

11.  Institutions,  etc.  No  new  international 
secretariat  or  budget  would  be  needed  to 
help  administer  the  Code.  Instead,  staff  and 
financing  should  be  provided  by  the  GATT, 
or,  alternatively,  by  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cocq>eration  and  Development  of 
which  all  prospective  Code  members  are  now 
members. 

The  Code  members  would  form  a  Trade 
Council  at  the  ministertal  level  to  meet  at 
least  once  annually  and  an  Executive 
Conunittee  or  senior  trade  policy-making 
officials  from  capitals  to  meet  as  required 
for  purposes  of  administering  and  enforcing 
the  Code.  The  Directors  General  of  GATT 
and  the  OBCD  should  sit  In  on  the  Trade 
Council  and  Executive  Committee  meetings 
without  vote  and  one  of  them  should  chair 
the  Executive  Committee  with  the  right  to 
initiate  proposals.  Panels  of  Experts  of  in- 
dependent, non-govemmental  personaUtles 
could  be  selected  to  help  settle  trade  dis- 
putes. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the  interests 
of  Ubor,  agriculture,  indiistry  and  consunaers 
In  member  countries,  to  have  their  views 
considered  by  the  Trade  Council  and  Its 
subordinate  bodies. 


Voting  by  Code  members  should  reflect  a 
better  economic  balance  among  them  than 
the  one-country-one-vote  system  prevailing 
In  the  OATT.  In  the  context  of  such  a  bal- 
anced arrangement,  the  European  Commu- 
nity taken  as  a  whole  and  the  United  States 
should  have  substantial  equaUty  In  the  vot- 
ing system,  although  the  substantive  im- 
portance of  formal  voting  in  a  Code  among 
industrialized  countries  should  not  be  exag- 
gerated. 

Amending  the  Code  from  time  to  time 
shovild  be  made  much  more  flexible  than  the 
present  GATT  system. 

Members  of  the  Code  should  be  required, 
as  in  the  Fund  Agreement,  to  certify  that 
they  have  taken  all  legal  steps  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  fulfill  their  Code  obligations 
before  signing.  Any  member  should  be  free 
to  withdraw  from  the  Code  at  any  time. 

m.    OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE  FKOBU:M   OP  SCAKCK 
RESOUECES FOOD,  FOEL,  AND  BASIC  MATERIALS 

In  the  Code  of  LlberaUzation  suggested  in 
Parts  I  and  II  of  our  Interim  Report,  we  have 
proposed  the  Introduction  of  two  principles 
relating  to  scarce  resources,  neither  of  which 
are  to  be  found  In  the  present  GATT  ar- 
rangements. The  first  wotild  require  mem- 
bers of  the  Code  applying  for  export  re- 
strictions for  short-supply  reasons  both  to 
consult  with  other  Code  members  and  to 
apply  any  such  restrictions  In  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  a  fair  sharing  of  the 
scarce  product  In  the  light  of  the  essential 
requirements  of  Importing  as  well  as  ex- 
porting countries.  The  second,  relating  to 
agriculture,  would  call  for  Code  members 
and  other  countries  which  may  be  impor- 
tant suppliers  or  consumers  of  a  specific 
agricultural  product  to  create  Jointly-fi- 
nanced stockpiles  where  this  seems  desirable 
both  to  assure  against  future  shortages  and 
create  greater  price  stability.  Additional  pro- 
visions relating  to  scarce  resources  may  be 
recommended  as  the  panel  continues  its 
work  on  the  proposed  Code  of  Trade  Liberali- 
zation. 

But  It  should  be  recognized  at  the  outset 
that  the  contribution  which  any  set  of  inter- 
national rules  on  commercial  policy  can 
make  to  the  problem  of  scarce  resources  is 
necessarily  limited.  Well-designed  trade 
agreement  arrangements  can  require  the 
equitable  sharing  of  scarce  resources.  They 
can  also  be  drawn  to  permit  countervailing 
economic  action  if  one  or  a  few  governments 
deliberately  create  artificial  scarcities  In  pur- 
suit of  political  ends  or  moncf>oly  profits. 
But  they  cannot  deal  with  the  most  Im- 
portant problem  of  all.  which  is  the  scarcity 
arising  from  the  Impingement  of  increased 
consumption  on  limited  natural  resources. 
This  problem  can  be  alleviated  only  by  a 
combination  of  positive  measures  to  alter 
consumption  patterns  of  major  consumers, 
or  enlarge  supplies  through  new  discoveries, 
technological  advances,  diversification  of 
sources  and  substitution. 

The  OECD  Is  the  logical  place  to  center 
beginning  international  efforts  to  foresee  and 
forestall  future  resource  scarcities.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  OECD  are  at  once  the  primary' 
cause  of  rapidly  rising  consumption  of  basic 
materials  and  the  primary  source  of  the 
technology  and  investment  coital  that 
would  have  to  be  devoted  to  enlarging  sup- 
ply. The  OECD  has  already  launched  a  broad 
study  of  long-term  energy  problems  going 
well  beyond  Its  earlier  work  in  this  field.  Its 
organization  and  resources  should  permit  It 
to  undertake  studies  of  other  materials  as 
may  be  required. 

In  the  coming  weeks  the  Panel  will  review 
the  possibilities  tor  suggestmg  further  Inter- 
national action  regarding  basic  materials, 
whether  through  strengthened  trade  agree- 
ment Institutions  or  the  OECD. 
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FROM  WEST  VntOINIA  TO  THE 
BOL8HOI 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pr«6idait, 
the  current  inue  of  the  magazine  Steel 
Labor  coatainB  a  story  about  a  talented 
daughter  of  West  Virginia,  Miss  Rosalie 
Olinski. 

Miss  Olinski  bids  fair  to  follow  in  the 
famous  footsteps  of  another  West  Vir- 
ginian from  Wheeling,  Eleanor  Steber. 
whose  glorious  voice  thrilled  music  lovers 
all  over  the  world. 

This  is  proof  that  the  West  Virginia 
panhandle  Is  more  than  a  crucible  of 
steel,  chemicals,  and  coal — it  is  also  a 
cradle  of  culture  and  artistry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  Steel  Labor  be  printed  in  the 
Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fbok  West  Vibcinia  to  thx  Bolshoi 

Wbxxuno,  W.  Va. — ^It's  a  long  way  from 
Wheeling  to  the  B<dahol  Opera  auditions  at 
Moscow  but  pretty  Soprano  Roealle  OllnsU 
will  be  singing  all  the  way. 

Mlas  Olinski  is  tbe  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stanley  Olinski  of  Wheeling.  Her  father 
Is  a  retired  member  of  USWA  Local  1338, 
Wheeimg-Plttsburgh  Steel  Corp.  Mom  and 
IH^pa  Olinski  wiU  have  the  best  seats  In 
the  Capitol  Music  Hall  April  31  when  Rosalie 
will  be  the  featured  soloist  at  the  first  Slavic 
concert  ever  performed  to  the  Wheeling  area. 

Her  musical  career  began  at  Sacred  Heart 
School  here  and  she  continued  untU  her 
graduation  from  St.  Joseph  Academy.  A  voice 
scholarship  took  her  to  Cincinnati  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  Since  that  time,  she  has  made 
her  home  In  Cincinnati  where  she  sang  for 
Biz  aeaaona  with  the  Cincinnati  Summer 
Opera.  She  also  has  had  concerts  In  South- 
em  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  In  recent 
yean,  tha  has  been  combining  a  full  time 
mualc  tfiarhlng  career  in  the  Bjcamon  pub- 
lic schools'  system.  She  la  foiinder  and  di- 
rector of  the  Clnelnnatl-based  Melodja  Slavic 
Song  and  Dance  Co. 

Miss  OllnsU,  because  of  her  Slavic  back- 
groimd,  q>eclallzed  in  Slavic  operatic,  art 
song  and  folk  songs.  A  chance  meeting  at 
Cincinnati's  May  Festival  last  year  with 
Waraaw  Opera  Baritone  Andjej  Hlolski  led 
to  a  sucoecBful  audition  for  the  Warsaw 
Poland  Opera  where  abe  plans  to  sing  next 
year. 

She  will  audition  for  the  Bolshol  Opera  at 
Moscow  in  October.  This  month's  Slavic  Con- 
cert at  Wheeling  is  being  promoted  by 
"Friends  of  Roealle  Olinski" — a  committee 
comprised  of  Wheeling  OoUege  professors, 
priests  from  Slavic  ethnic  parishes  at  Welr- 
ton,  SteubenvUle  and  Wheeling  and  repre- 
sentatives from  Slavic  fraternal  and  cultxnral 
organizati<»s. 


ANALYSIS  OP  PRESS  CXDVERAOE 
OP  RESPONSE  OP  UJB.  AMBASSA- 
DOR TO  SOXTTH  VIETNAM,  GRA- 
HAM A.  MARTIN,  TO  NEW  YORK 
TIMES  ARTICLE  ON  U.S.  AID  TO 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HELMa  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
article  in  the  reqweted  British  journal, 
the  Knonomlst,  pointed  out  that  the 
North  Vletnameee  presently  are  conduct- 
ing an  ongotDg  cainpftign  to  persuade  the 
Oongress  of  the  United  States  to  cut  back 
cm  wconmnic  aid  to  tbe  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. TUs  campaign  of  so-called  pezsua- 
sion  centers  around  contrived  outrage  od 
the  part  of  critics  of  any  continuing  sup- 
port of  freedom  In  South  Vietnam. 


A  typical  example  of  ttils  campaign  is 
a  recent  article  which  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Times.  Under  the  guise  of  In- 
vestigative reporting,  this  £u-tlcle  pre- 
tended to  portray  a  picture  of  unceasing 
U.S.  support  of  immoral  and  unjust  ac- 
tivities on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam.  The  article  and  its 
contents  were  given  wide  play  in  the 
press. 

In  response  to  what  he  considered  to 
be  obvious  distortions,  innuendo,  and 
half-truths  in  the  article,  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  South  Vietnam,  Graham  A. 
Martin,  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  which  he  analyzed,  point 
by  point,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  the 
assertions  of  the  New  York  Times  arti- 
cle. And  what  sort  of  press  coverage  did 
Ambassador  Martin's  side  of  the  dispute 
receive,  Mr.  President?  As  is  so  painfully 
typical,  only  coverage  which  roundly  de- 
nounced the  Ambassador  for  attempting 
to  point  out  what  he  fdt  were  obvious 
errors  in  the  Times  article. 

In  short.  Ambassador  Martin  was  de- 
noimced  for  attempting  to  put  the  truth 
before  the  American  people.  All  he  sought 
was  to  let  the  American  people  know  as 
many  of  the  facts  as  possible  before  their 
representatives  in  Congress  decided 
whether  to  continue  to  aid  South  Viet- 
nam in  its  fight  for  freedom. 

One  would  think  that  such  informa- 
tion would  be  received  by  the  press  as 
being  a  significant  contribution  in  the 
ongoing  dialog  on  this  matter.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  In  an 
analysis  made  public  recently  by  Ac- 
curacy in  Media,  Inc.,  a  national  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  assuring  that  only 
the  fsKits  appear  on  the  news  pages  of 
our  newspapers,  with  opinions  left  for 
the  editorial  page,  AIM  analysts  supply 
some  interesting  statistical  data  con- 
cerning the  coverage  of  contents  of  the 
Martin  telegram  by  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post,  newspapers 
which  are  read  locally  In  Washington. 
In  order  that  Senators  may  have  the 
benefit  of  this  analysis^-they  are  not 
likely  to  receive  it  otherwise — I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that  a 
recent  letter  to  the  Washington  Post 
from  AIM  Chtiirman  Rekl  Irvine,  «md  a 
table  specifying  the  extent  of  the  Times 
and  Post  coverage  of  the  Martin  tele- 
gram's contents  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

AcCTJBACT  IN  Media.  Inc., 
Waahington,  D.C.,  March  17. 1974. 
TRa  Editok, 
The  Waahinyton  Post,  Waahington,  D.C. 

Sn:  Ambassador  Graham  BAartin  con- 
cluded his  detailed,  paragr^ph-by-paragraph 
critique  of  a  recent  Neto  Torfc  Times  story 
tiom  Vietnam  by  saying  tliat  the  story  was 
"a  case  study  of  propaganda  under  the  guise 
of  'investigative  reporting*  rather  than  a 
responsible  Journalistic  effort." 

Accuracy  in  Media  has  analyzed  The  Times' 
story  and  the  Bdartln  critique,  and  we  find 
that  the  Ambassador's  criticism  is  fully 
Justlfled.  The  Times'  reporter,  David  Shipler, 
Uberally  larded  his  news  story  with  his 
personal  i^lnkms  and  Judgments.  He  used 
the  weU-known  devic*  of  making  other 
points  that  he  wanted  made  through  the 
words  of  others,  unfortxmately  selecting 
Individuals  with  no  obvious  quallfloatlooB  as 


authorltlee  In  the  areas  in  which  he  em- 
ployed them.  In  a  lengthy  story  laden  with 
criticism  of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  for  violations  of 
the  Paris  accords,  Shipler  barely  mentions 
the  well-known  fact  ttiat  the  Communists 
have  been  flagrantly  violating  the  accords, 
and  in  the  one  paragraph  la  which  he  al- 
ludes to  this,  he  does  so  in  a  way  that  sug- 
gests that  he  is  skeptical  of  the  charges  of 
Communist  violations.  He  even  Implied  that 
Communist  artillery  and  rocket  attacks  were 
Justlfled,  falling  to  mention  that  chUdren 
and  unarmed  civilians  are  often  the  main 
target  of  these  attacks.  Ignoring  the  contin- 
ued North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  attacks 
and  military  buildup  In  South  Vietnam 
which  require  defensive  reaotlons  from  the 
South  Vietnamese  Govemfnent,  Shipler 
charged  that  it  was  V.3.  military  aid,  not 
the  behavior  of  the  Communists,  that  sets 
the  course  of  the  war. 

The  Shipler  article,  according  to  Ambas- 
sador Martin's  commentary,  is  replete  with 
factual  inaccuracies.  Innuendo  and  bald  as- 
sertions not  backed  by  any  evidence  or  proof. 
Shipler  tries  very  hard  to  make  the  point 
that  American  aid  to  the  national  police  of 
Vietnam  is  continuing  despite  a  recently 
passed  legislative  ban  on  sueh  aid.  Ambas- 
sador Martin  states  that  the  teglslative  man- 
date Is  being  scrupulously  complied  with, 
contrary  to  Shlpler's  assertlona.  He  also 
points  out  the  American  pe<^le  should  un- 
derstand why  the  Communists  are  so  anx- 
ious to  see  support  of  the  police  by  U.S. 
aid  eliminated.  He  states  tl»t  an  effective 
police  force  is  the  most  effective  deterrent  to 
terror  and  subversion  and  is  therefore  a  bar 
to  the  achievement  of  the  Communist  goals. 
The  Ambassador  charged  that  Shlpler's  arti- 
cle closely  fitted  the  propaganda  line  of  the 
Communists. 

For  having  the  temerity  to  criticize  a 
"newsman,"  Ambassador  Martm  has  been 
subjected  to  a  vicious  attack  in  the  news 
columns  and  in  an  editorial  In  The  Wash- 
ington Post.  Murray  Marder's  article  on  Am- 
bassador Martin's  critique  of  Shlpler's  story 
covered  only  8  of  some  69  points  made  by  the 
Ambassador.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  space 
was  used  to  attack  Ambassador  Martin  rather 
than  to  report  what  he  h«d  said  about 
Shipler. 

This  attack  was  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  story,  apparently  to  make  sure  that 
no  reader  of  The  Post  would  give  any  cre- 
dence to  the  ambassadcv's  criticisms.  To 
make  doubly  sure  the  readeiv  knew  how  to 
react,  Mr.  Marder  caUed  the  ambassador's 
critique  an  "outburat."  Tbe  news  story 
omitted  virtually  all  of  the  facta  presented 
by  Ambassador  Martin  to  show  how  biased, 
distorted  and  Inaccurate  the  Shipler  article 
was.  Notably,  Marder  said  nothing  whatever 
about  the  very  important  point  that  Shipler 
had  neglected  to  discuss  the  thousands  of 
flagrant  violations  of  the  cease  lire  by  the 
Communists  while  focusing  entirely  on 
South  Vietnamese  violations  and  charging 
that  it  was  American  aid,  n©t  the  require- 
ments of  self-defense,  that  was  responsible 
for  them. 

If  the  Shipler  article  ts  a  good  case  study 
of  propaganda,  as  Ambassador  Martin 
charged,  Marder's  news  story  is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  advocacy  Journalism.  It  was  de- 
signed not  to  teU  the  reader  what  the  Am- 
bassador had  said  and  why  h»  was  provoked 
into  saying  it,  but  rather  to  develop  reader 
antagonism  against  this  o9«  who  dared 
criticize  the  press. 

The  Poet  next  put  its  editorial  writers  to 
work  to  finish  off  the  ambaB|ad(»'.  The  edi- 
torialist had  nothing  whatsoever  to  say  about 
Ambassador  Martin's  devastating  demonstra- 
tion that  The  Timet  had  printed  a  grossly 
inaccurate,  dlst(»ted  article.  Xnstead  of  an- 
alyzing the  ambassador's  critique  to  see 
whether  his  points  were  Justified  «'  accurate, 
The  Post  Indulged  in  another  ad  hominem 
attack  on  the  ambassador.  It  characterized 
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his  critique  as  "a  throwback  to  the  bad  old 
days  of  one-sided,  self-serving,  over-simpli- 
fied reporting  on  Vietnam.  .  ."  Ambassador 
Martin  demonstrated  in  great  detaU  that 
Shlpler's  reporting  had  been  one-sided,  over- 
slmpllfled  and  maccurate.  He  did  not  charge 
that  it  was  "self-serving,"  but  he  did  charge 
that  it  served  the  ends  of  the  Communists, 
who  have  mounted  a  very  Intensive  campaign 
to  terminate  American  aid  to  Vietnam. 

This  outraged  the  editorial  writer.  It  was 
not  clear  whether  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  Conununlsts  had  launched  such  a  cam- 
paign or  whether  he  did  not  believe  that 
The  Times'  article  fitted  m  with  that  cam- 
paign, wittingly  or  unwittingly.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  campaign  can  be  easily  as- 
certained merely  from  an  examination  of 
the  Communist  press.  It  Is  not  necessary 
to  know  Mr.  Shlpler's  motives  to  determine 
whether  or  not  his  article  supported  the 
objectives  of  that  campaign.  However,  It  can 
be  said  that  if  Mr.  Shipler  had  set  out  to 
write  an  objective  article,  presenting  all  the 
facts  that  were  available  to  him  in  a  bal- 
anced manner,  he  would  have  produced  a 
very  different  article  and  one  that  would 
not  have  supported  the  objectives  of  the 
campaign  nearly  as  well.  His  duty  as  a  Jour- 
nalist  was   for  some   reason   forgotten. 

Aleksandr  Eolzhenitsyn  noted  this  pecu- 
liarity of  many  of  our  Journalists  In  his  let- 
ter to  A/tenposten  nominating  Andrei  Sak- 
harov  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  He  said: 

"The  bestial  mass  killings  In  Hue,  though 
reliably  proved,  were  only  lightly  noticed 
and  almoet  Unmedlately  forgiven  because  the 
sympathy  of  society  was  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  inertia  could  not  be  disturbed.  It 
was  Just  too  bad  that  the  Information  did 
seep  into  the  free  press  and  for  a  time  (very 
briefly)  cause  embarrassment  (Just  a  tiny 
bit)  to  the  passionate  defenders  of  that  other 
social  system." 

Whatever  it  was  that  caused  the  news 
media  to  virtually  ignore  the  bestial  mass 
kmings  in  Hue  In  19S8  by  the  Communists 
could  also  explain  the  appearance  of  one- 
sided. Inaccurate,  distorted  articles  such  as 
Mr.  Shlpler's  that  build  support  for  termina- 
tion of  American  aid  to  South  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  The  Washington  Post,  with  Its 
demonstrated  capacity  for  Investigative  Jour- 
nalism, could  assign  a  few  ace  reporters  to 
discover  Just  what  this  peculiar  force  that 
produces  such  JournaUstlc  defoi-mikies  might 
be. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Reed  J.  Irvink. 

Ambassadob  Ghaham  Martin's  Analtsis  of 
DAvm  SaiFLXR  Stokt  and  How  the  Post 
AND  Tncxs  BxpoaTKD  It 
(Not*. — Points  made  by  Ambassador  Mar- 
tin are  mdlcated  in  numbered  pcu^graphs. 
Points  reported  In  the  press  are  noted  In  pa- 
renthesis foUowlng  paragraphs  and  by  foot- 
notes.) 

I.  Hanoi's  plan 

1.  Embassy  long  aware  of  Hanoi  decision  to 
moimt  campaign  to  persuade  Congress  to  cut 
ectmomlc  and  military  aid  to  Vietnam.  (Re- 
puted by  both  the  Washington  Post  and  New 
York  Times.) 

2.  The  Stockholm  Conference  was  the  main 
coordination  mechanism  of  this  campaign 
and  the  PRO  delegation  In  Paris  was  to  be 
the  principal  channel.  (Reported  by  the 
Washington  Post.) 

3.  Using  remnants  of  American  peace  move- 
ment, influence  was  to  be  brought  to  bear  on 
susceptible,  influential  elements  of  American 
communications  media  and  Congressional 
staffere.  (Rep<»ted  by  both  the  Washington 
Poet  and  New  York  Times.) 

4.  Plan  was  to  begm  with  heavy  Insertion 
of  material  into  Congressional  ttaeord  and 
hopefully  to  secure  condemnation  of  Oovem- 
mmX  at  Vietnam  by  Congressional  subcom- 
mittees. 
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6.  nils  would  be  given  wide  dissemination 
and  distortions  would  be  expanded  upon  by 
media  "Investigative  reporting." 

n.  COMMENTS  ON  SHXFLKS  AMTiCLE  OT 
rESaOAKT  2S,  ieT« 

6.  Ray  Harris,  described  by  Shipler  as  a  Jet 
engine  mechanic,  is  employed  at  Blen  Hoa 
alrbase  as  a  cleaner  of  parts  and  equipment. 

7.  Harris  Is  one  of  about  2800  civilian  em- 
ployees In  Vietnam,  as  Shipler  stated,  down 
from  about  5000  a  year  ago. 

8.  Shipler  neglects  to  say  that  Harris  ts 
part  of  a  civilian  group  whose  mission  is  to 
teach  Vietnamese  how  to  service  and  main- 
tain military  equipment,  as  well  as  to  main- 
tain it  until  training  completed. 

9.  Shipler  did  not  report  that  these  con- 
tract personnel  are  withdrawn  when  training 
Is  finished,  though  he  knew  this. 

10.  Shipler  was  wrong  In  saying  that  our 
military  aid  sets  the  course  ot  the  war.  The 
coixrse  is  set  by  the  coounimlst  buildup  and 
attacks  and  the  need  of  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  Its  people.* 

11.  Charges  that  Shipler  postulates  So. 
Vietnam  violations  of  Paris  accords  without 
presenting  a  shred  of  evidence  and  alleges 
that  VS.  aid  directly  supports  such  violations 
and  thus  breaks  spirit  of  accords.  (Reported 
by  both  the  Washington  Post  and  New  York 
Times.) 

12.  The  "spirit  of  the  accords"  according  to 
Hanoi,  was  that  the  Americans  would  deliv- 
er So.  Vietnam  into  their  hands.  Only  a  few 
Americans  agree  with  that  interpretation. 
(Reported  by  both  the  Washington  Post  and 
New  York  Times.) 

13.  Shipler  is  incorrect  in  saying  that  large 
numbers  of  Americans  have  become  "mte- 
gral  parts"  of  So.  Vietnam  supply,  transport 
and  Intelligence  systems.  They  provide  Um- 
Ited  and  temporary  technical  aid  only  to  help 
Vietnamese  achieve  self-sufficiency. 

14.  American  generals  *ho  tour  Vietnamese 
airfields  observe  use  being  made  of  our  aid, 
as  is  required  by  law,  and  they  do  the  same 
in  other  Southeast  Asian  countries.  They  are 
not  "Integral  part"  of  Vietnamese  forces  as 
Shipler  charged. 

15.  Liaison  officers  are  actually  civilians 
with  little  or  no  baUIe  training,  and  they  do 
not  give  advice  to  Vietnamese  forces  as  Ship- 
ler charged. 

16.  Shipler  stated  a  falsehood  In  saying  CIA 
gives  advice  to  national  police. 

17.  Shipler  said  military  aid  budget  for  So. 
Vietnam  would  rise  from  $813  million  in  VY 
1974  to  $1.45  bUUon  next  year.  This  Is  wrong 
The  FY  1974  figiire  Is  $1.06  bUUon. 

18.  Shipler  said  most  of  the  Increase  in 
mlUtary  aid  was  probably  going  for  ammuni- 
tion. The  actual  Increase  in  cost  of  ammuni- 
tion Is  about  $130  m. 

19.  Shipler  said  Vietnamese  expending  am- 
munition at  "high  rate."  but  rate  Is  30  to  60 
per  cent  of  rate  durmg  last  year  of  war. 

20.  U.S.  does  not  "dump  millions  In  cash" 
into  Saigon  defense  budget.  Aid  financed 
goods  are  sold  for  local  currency  Is  then  al- 
located to  support  mutually  agreed  programs 

21.  Shipler  says  V3.  aid  supports  So.  Viet- 
nam's resistance  to  accommodation  with 
Conununlsts.  That  Is  Hanoi's  position  no 
doubt. 

22.  Shipler  said  aid  enabled  So.  Vietnam 
to  launch  attacks  on  Viet  Cong,  but  he  did 
not  mention  that  these  were  in  retaliation 
for  serious  Viet  C<mg  attacks. 

23.  Shipler  does  not  mention  thousands 
of  communist  ceasefire  violations. 

24.  EOUpIer's  description  of  Pres.  Thieu's 
^proach  to  elections  is  complete  ivreraal 
of  facts. 

26.  Steps  required  for  election  under  Paris 

»  Both  pupers  gave  Shlpler's  charge  but  not 
Amb.  Martin's  reqwnse  that  th«  communist 
buildup  and  attacks  set  the  course  of  tbe 
war,  not  TJS.  aid. 


agreement  not  carried  out  because  commu- 
nists have  not  observed  ceaseflre,  delineated 
areas  under  control. 

26.  Communists  do  not  want  Interna tlon- 
aUy  supervised  Sections  because  they  could 
not  wto  more  than  10  per  cent  of  vote. 

27.  Thleu  has  repeatedly  offered  dates  for 
election,  and  they  could  be  agreed  upon 
Immediately  If  communists  would  accept  In- 
ternational supervision. 

28.  Shipler  implies  that  communist  artil- 
lery and  rocket  attacks  are  Justified,  and  he 
fails  to  report  that  children  and  unarmed 
civilians  are  often  the  main  target  of  these 
attacks. 

29.  Shipler  implied  skepticism  of  charge 
that  North  Vietnam  had  sent  thousands  of 
tanks  and  artillery  pieces  south  in  violation 
of  Paris  accords. 

30.  Best  intelligence  estimates  actually  are 
that  the  Nc«1;h  has  sent  to  the  South  at 
least  450  tanks  and  about  266  120  mm.  guns 
since  cease  fire. 

31.  Shipler  suggests  communists  are  ex- 
pending ammunition  spartagly,  but  military 
experts  believe  any  restraint  Is  a  matter  of 
tactics,  not' ammunition  shortages.  Use  hit 
and  run  tactics  against  known  So.  Vietnam- 
ese positions. 

32.  The  P-5  fighter  is  not  the  malnstav  of 
the  Vietnamese  alrforce  as  Shipler  stated. 
The  main  planes  are  the  A-1  and  A-37. 

33.  Shipler  makes  much  of  presence  of  GE 
technicians  to  work  on  aircraft  engines,  but 
this  Is  normal.  GE  provides  same  service  to 
VS.  alrforce.  It  Is  true  that  this  Is  mamiy 
an  American  work  situation  with  less  train- 
ing of  Vietnamese,  but  GE  does  do  consider- 
able training. 

34.  Denies  Shlpler's  implication  that  Viet- 
namese not  Interested  in  learning  or  Incapa- 
ble of  learnmg. 

35.  Expert  opinion  does  not  support  Shipler 
view  that  American  presence  will  have  to 
continue  Indefinitely  If  Vietnamese  to  have 
continued  use  of  complex  weapons.  American 
Instructors  think  they  can  and  will  be  phased 
out.  Hanoi  wants  immediate  withdrawal. 

36.  As  Shipler  reports.  South  Vietnamese 
are  "peacemlnded,"  but  they  do  not  want  the 
•peace  of  the  grave  or  communist  dictator- 
ship." 

37.  Shipler  found  people  to  express  personal 
opinions  of  the  type  desired  to  help  him 
slant  his  article.  Many  uninformed  Ameri- 
cans do  think  that  the  Vietnamese  don't  care 
what  kmd  of  government  they  have,  but  the 
facts  show  that  the  vast  majority  prefer  the 
Thleu  government  to  the  communists. 

38.  Only  3  to  6  per  cent  of  So.  Vietnamese 
live  In  PBG-controlled  areas,  and  10  million 
have  fied  communist  areas. 

39.  American  contract  personnel  are  In- 
structed to  work  "with,"  not  "in"  Vietnamese 
military  units.  No  American  has  authority  In 
the  Vietnamese  military.  The  Vietnamese 
may  still  use  the  term  "adviser"  but  this  Is 
force  of  habit  and  does  not  mean  personnel 
are  doing  same  Job  as  old  advlsen. 

40.  Shipler  alleges  but  does  not  show  that 
Americans  working  with  Vietnamese  occa- 
sionally do  things  prohibited  by  Paris  agree- 
ment. 

41.  Shipler  confused  about  number  of  clvU- 
ian  employees  and  date  when  civilian  opera- 
tions suppoeed  to  be  phased,  out.  When  cease 
fired  agreed,  U.S.  had  hoped  most  of  the 
training  work  could  be  completed  In  a  year, 
but  this  not  yet  possible. 

42.  U.S.  has  no  military  advlsera  in  So. 
Vietnam  giving  advice  in  contoaventlon  of 
Paris  agreement,  contrary  to  Shlpler's  ex- 
pressed opinion. 

43.  (Contrary  to  Shipler  statement,  Viet- 
nam does  not  get  aU  the  equipment  and 
ammunition  It  asks  for.  More  than  2(X>  air- 
craft to  which  Vietnam  entitled  under  one- 
for-one  rvplacement  program  not  supplied. 

44.  Shipler  thought  there  was  something 
sinister  about  the  presence  of  an  American 
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ngloiuU  lilalson  Officer  In  the  Paracel  iBlands 
when  they  were  t*ken  by  China.  He  waa 
simply  unwilling  to  accept  explanation  that 
llalaon  officers  frequently  make  inflections  to 
report  on  Vietnamese  efficiency  and  use  made 
of  VS.  military  equipment  and  supplies. 

46.  Shlpler  erred  In  saying  that  Anaerlcans 
are  statloaed  In  every  province. 

40.  True  that  six  air  force  generals  visited 
Vietnam  In  faU  and  again  in  recent  months. 
Caine  to  advise  ambassador  who  wanted  to 
be  sure  our  military  aid  was  adequate  but 
frugal.  Were  helpful  and  ambassador  hopes 
they  will  visit  again  after  a  similar  interval. 

47.  Shlpler  statement  that  Vietnamese 
national  police  continue  to  receive  regular 
advice  from  Americans  is  false  and  Shlpler 
knows  It  Is  false. 

48.  CIA  officers  attached  to  embassy  do 
meet  with  police  officials  In  c»der  to  keep 
well-informed,  as  they  do  In  other  countries. 

49.  Americana  in  provinces  who  maintain 
contact  with  police  may  stlU  be  called  by  the 
Vietnamese  term  for  "advisers,"  out  of  habit, 
but  they  do  not  perfmra  an  advl8<M7  role. 

50.  True  that  Amb.  Martin  ordered  UjB. 
Aid  officials  in  Saigon  not  to  dlscitss  these 
matters  with  Shlpler,  because  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  be  had  no  intention  of 
writing  a  reasonably  balanced  story,  but  was 
Intent  on  indicting  the  U.S.>  (Reported  by 
the  Washington  Post.) 

61.  It  was  not  desired  to  "give  a  platform 
and  Inferred  credlblUty  to  deliberate  and 
gross  distortions  calciilated  to  deceive  the 
American  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple." (Reported  by  the  New  York  Times.) 

62.  Contract  personnel  not  told  to  refuse 
to  talk  to  Shlpler  as  he  asserts. 

53.  Embassy  cannot  say  bow  much  AID  and 
Defense  Dept.  have  spent  over  many  years 
on  police  and  prisons  programs,  and  flg^ure 
given  In  Shlpler  article  may  be  correct,  but 
the  legislative  ban  on  such  programs  im- 
posed last  December  Is  being  scrupulously 
compiled  with,  contrary  to  Shlpler's  assertion 
that  this  kind  of  aid  Is  continuing. 

54.  American  public  should  be  told  why 
Hanoi  Is  so  anxious  to  see  aid  to  p<dlce  ter- 
minated. Effective  police  force  most  effective 
deterrent  to  subversion  and  terror. 

65.  Communists  making  every  effort  to 
undermine  support  for  an  effective  police 
force  In  So.  Vietnam,  Including  constant 
reiteration  of  charges  of  repression,  brutal- 
ity and  corruption. 

66.  This  is  reflected  in  Shlpler  statement 
that  police  engage  In  InflltratUm,  arrest.  In- 
terrogation and  torture  of  commiuiists  and 
dissidents.  Police  certainly  engage  In  infil- 
tration, arrest  and  Interrogation,  as  do  police 
the  world  over.  Shlpler  presents  no  evidence 
that  police  torture  or  that  they  arrest  "po- 
Utlcal  dissidents." 

67.  There  Is  no  creditable  proof  of  these 
allegaUons  by  Shlpler  nor  does  he  refer  to 
any  possible  truce  violations  on  other  side 
that  may  necessitate  police  action  against 
communists. 

68.  Ambassador  Martin  denies  statement 
Shlpler  attributes  to  him  that  So.  Vietnam 
is  In  a  crucial  period  and  that  be  sees  his 
role  as  unyielding  support  to  build  up  and 
preserve  n<m-Oomznunlst  regime. 

60.  It  Is  true,  and  no  secret,  that  VB. 
plans  to  replace  some  F-6A  fighters  with 
more  maneuverable  F-6Es.  This  is  not  a 
violation  of  the  truce  agreement,  since  the 
P-5E  is  a  newer  version  of  a  Jet  no  longer 
available. 

00.  Shlpler  quotes  an  International  Com- 
mission of  Ctontrd  and  8up«rvlsl<m  as  saying 
U.S.  waa  not  falthfuUy  observing  one-far- 
one  rule  governing  replacement  of   weap- 

'  Th»  Timet  did  not  r^iort  that  the  Am- 
bassador nld  n  waa  apparent  that  Shlpler 
did  not  iBtand  to  write  a  tmaonably  balanced 
storj. 


ons.  This  Is  true,  but  not  In  the  way  Shlp- 
ler ImpUes.  n.S.  has  not  been  able  to  pro- 
vide one-for-one  replacements  of  all  mate- 
rial So.  Vietnam  has  lost  defending  itself 
against  continuing  conununist  aggression. 

61.  The  ICCS  has  not  been  able  to  properly 
supervise  truce  provislona  governing  Intro- 
duction of  weapons  and  troc^is  because  of  in- 
ability to  reach  agreement  on  the  designated 
points  of  entry  to  be  supervised  or  the 
"modalities"  of  control  and  supervision. 

62.  Government  of  So.  Vietnam  has  des- 
ignated the  additional  points  of  entry  as 
required,  but  the  communists  have  refused 
to  do  so  and  have  tried  to  prevent  deploy- 
ment of  ICCS  teams. 

63.  For  example,  an  ICCS  helicopter  taking 
a  supervision  team  to  the  entry  point  of 
Lao  Bao  in  communist  territory  was  shot 
down  In  April  1973. 

64.  Shlpler  said  the  So.  Vietnamese  Gov't, 
was  unlikely  to  give  permission  to  investi- 
gate replacement  of  weapons,  but  the  Gov't, 
has  repeatedly  indicated  Its  willingness  to 
cooperate  If  the  other  side  shows  cooperative 
attitude.  Shlpler  is  unjust  in  blaming 
frustration  of  point  of  entry  teams  on  So. 
Vietnam  Gov't,  rather  than  on  the  com- 
munists. 

66.  So.  Vietnam  Gov't,  did  not  object  to 
Canadians  and  Indonesians  involving  them- 
selves in  supervision  and  Control  of  military 
weapon   shipments   Into   Its   territory. 

66.  Shlpler  does  not  point  out  that  ICCS 
has  no  supervision  whatever  of  military  ship- 
ments from  the  North,  nor  does  he  mention 
Infiltration  of  combat  troops  from  No.  Viet- 
nam since  the  cease  fire,  though  he  knew  of 
this. 

67.  Shlpler  distorts  words  of  former  Amb. 
Elbrldge  Durbrow,  leaving  impression  that 
Durbrow  said  that  no  American  offlclals  were 
trying  to  prevent  So.  Vietnam  from  violating 
cease  fire  agreements,  when  Durbrow's  point 
was  that  no  one  could  aA  So.  Vietnam  to 
unilaterally  observe  the  cease  fire  while  the 
other  side  was  completely  ignoring  it. 

68.  Shlpler  article  not  written  to  inform 
readers,  but  rather  to  give  slanted  impres- 
sion that  U.S.  and  So.  Vietnam  are  grossly 
violating  the  cease  fire  and  blocking  any 
political  accommodation  with  the  com- 
munists. It  deliberately  omits  mention  or 
treats  skeptically  commubist  violations  of 
Paris  accords,  all  of  which  have  been  pointed 
out  to  Shlpler  and  others  at  N.Y.  Times 
repeatedly.  (Reported  by  the  New  York 
Times.) 

69.  This  message  may  be  released  to  Con- 
gress and  Press,  and  Embassy  feels  it  might 
well  be  made  available  to  Columbia  School 
of  Journalism  as  "case  study  of  propaganda" 
under  the  guise  of  "investigative  reporting" 
rather  than  a  responalble  journalistic 
effort.'  (Reported  by  the  Sew  York  Times.) 


BUDGET  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE 
OPENED  TO  PUBLIC 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  action  taken  yesterday 
by  my  fellow  conferees  in  unanimously 
agreeing  to  a  motion  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PiRCY)  to  open  to  the  public  the  con- 
ference committee's  consideration  of  the 
budget  reform  legislation. 

The  budget  reform  legislation  has  been 
hailed  by  many  as  the  eingle  most  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  in  some  time. 
While  I  am  not  that  optimistic  as  to  its 


•TTie  Washington  Poet  said  only  that 
Amb.  Martin  had  urged  State  Department  to 
"make  public  hla  latest  Qharge  of  slanted 
reporting." 


importance,  I  do  believe  that  the  legisla- 
tion will  be  the  first  step  in  forcing  Con- 
gress to  come  to  grips  with  the  budget 
problem. 

However,  I  do  believe  that  one  of  the 
most  impressive  accomplishments  of  this 
legislation  is  its  opening  up  to  the  public 
of  virtually  the  entire  budget  process. 

The  markup  of  the  bill  In  the  Oovem- 
ment  Operations  Committee,  which  I 
have  the  privilege  of  sitting  on,  was  open 
to  the  public. 

The  Senate  on  March  30  agreed  to  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  CMr.  Chxies), 
which  I  cosponsored,  to  require  that  the 
newly-created  budget  committee's  mark- 
up sessions  be  open  to  th0  public. 

And,  yesterday's  action  by  the  budget 
conferees  will  assure  that  the  entire  con- 
gressional effort  to  reform  the  budget 
process  will  have  been  opened  up  to 
public  scrutiny. 

We  are  experiencing  a  time  when  ap- 
proximately three-fourths  of  the  citizens 
of  this  country  have  little  faith  or  respect 
for  both  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  large  part  of 
the  public's  distrust  of  the  Congress 
stems  from  our  policy  of  formulating  leg- 
islation in  closed,  "smoke-filled"  rooms. 

The  importance  of  the  budget  reform 
bill  has  been  hailed  by  newspapers  and 
television. 

But,  most  of  the  media  has  not  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  vlrtunlly  all  of  this 
legislation  has  not  been  formulated  In 
"smoke-filled"  rooms,  bot  out  in  the 
"sunshine." 

Again,  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
fellow  budget  conferees,  Members  of  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  the  House,  for  deciding 
to  continue  this  open-door  policy. 


SPACE  EXPLORATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  programs  of  large  scope 
and  size,  the  space  explomtion  program 
requires  long-range  planning  and  fore- 
sight. In  a  recent  publication  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics,  "Exploration  of  the  Solar 
System,"  a  story  Is  cited  that  aptly  de- 
picts the  need  for  taking  the  long  view — 
especially  in  today's  complex  society.  The 
story  comes  from  a  letter,  written  by  Dr. 
Ernst  Stuhlinger,  to  a  nun  working  with 
starving  people  in  Zambia. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee, and  as  sponsor  of  Senate  bill 
2955,  I  am  interested  in  and  committed 
to  the  use  of  long-range  planning  in  the 
space  program.  In  our  overall  decisions 
on  national  priorities,  we  must  remem- 
ber to  invest  a  little  in  the  future  while 
we  wrestle  with  the  problems  of  the  pres- 
ent. Because  of  its  applioability  to  the 
problems  facing  us  in  the  space  age,  I 
therefore  commend  this  etory  to  your 
reading.  I  request  imanimous  consent  to 
have  the  story  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obllgatlen,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

"About  400  years  ago,  theae  Uved  a  count 
in  a  small  town  in  Germany,  He  was  one  of 
the  benign  counts,  and  he  gftve  a  large  part 
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of  his  income  to  the  poor  in  his  town.  This 
was  much  appreciated  because  poverty  was 
abundant  during  medieval  times  and  there 
were  epidemics  of  the  plague  which  ravaged 
the  country  frequently. 

"One  day,  the  count  met  a  strange  man. 
He  had  a  workbench  and  a  little  laboratory 
in  his  house,  and  he  labored  hard  during  the 
daytime  so  that  he  could  afford  a  few  hours 
every  evening  to  work  in  his  laboratory. 

"He  ground  small  lenses  from  pieces  of 
glass;  he  mounted  the  lenses  in  tubes,  and  he 
used  these  gadgets  to  look  at  very  small  ob- 
jects. TTie  count  was  particularly  fascinated 
by  the  tiny  creatures  that  could  be  observed 
with  the  strong  magnification  and  which  no- 
body had  ever  seen  before. 

"He  invited  the  man  to  move  with  his  lab- 
oratory to  the  castle,  to  become  a  member  of 
the  count's  household  and  to  devote  hence- 
forth all  his  time  to  the  development  and 
perfection  of  his  optical  gadgets  as  a  special 
employee  of  the  count. 

"The  townspeople,  however,  became  angry 
when  they  realized  that  the  count  was  wast- 
ing his  money,  as  they  thought,  on  a  stunt 
without  puriioBe.  'We  are  suffering  from  this 
plague,"  they  said,  'whUe  he  is  paying  that 
man  for  a  useless  hobby!' 

"But  the  count  remained  firm.  "I  give  you 
as  much  as  I  can  afford,'  he  said,  'but  I  wUl 
also  support  this  man  and  his  work,  because 
I  know  that  some  day  something  will  come 
out  of  it.' 

"Indeed,  something  very  good  came  out  of 
this  work,  and  also  out  of  similar  work  done 
bv  others  at  other  places :  the  microscope  It 
IS  well  known  that  the  microscope  has  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  invention  to 
the  progress  of  medicine,  and  that  the  elim- 
ination of  the  plague  and  many  other  conta- 
gious diseases  from  most  parts  of  the  world 
is  largely  a  result  of  studies  which  the  micro- 
scope made  possible. 

"The  count,  by  retaining  some  of  his  spend- 
ing money  for  research  and  discovery,  con- 
tributed far  more  to  the  relief  of  human  suf- 
fering than  he  could  have  contributed  by 
giving  all  he  could  possibly  spare  to  his 
plague-ridden  community." 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  en- 
ergy crisis  has  produced  a  number  of  in- 
stant experts  in  the  Congress.  It  seems 
like  almost  daily  someone  comes  up  with 
a  new  scheme  which  somehow  is  sup- 
posed to  drive  gasoline  prices  down,  In- 
crease production,  and  make  life  more 
beautiful  for  everyone  involved. 

It  is  my  belief  that  too  many  Members 
of  Congreas  have  been  shooting  from  the 
hip — ^proposing  new  controls  and  new 
programs  without  any  thorough  imder- 
stan<ling  of  what  would  happen  if  they 
were  successful  in  passing  their  legisla- 
tion. 

In  recent  months  I  have  had  many 
conversations  with  Industry  officials  and 
experts  in  the  production  of  oil.  Much  of 
my  inquiry  has  been  aimed  at  the  small, 
independent  oilmen — the  wildcatters. 
They  are  the  ones  who  historically  have 
located  the  relatively  small  pools  of  oil 
scattered  across  this  continent.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  oil  resources  are  not  in  large 
fields  as  they  are  in  the  Idideast.  80  we 
need  literally  an  army  of  men  who  are 
willing  to  work  cesiselessly  and  risk  siz- 
able amounts  of  money  to  hunt  for  oil. 
If  we  kill  off  these  men  and  their  small 
companies,  we  will  destroy  the  hope  we 
have  for  ever  achieving  scHne  degree  of 
energy  sufflclency.  CertairOy  we  will  see 


much  liigher  prices  for  gas  and  all  petro- 
leum products  if  we  discourage  the  in- 
dependents. 

Some  efforts  are  being  made  at  this 
very  time  to  repeal  one  of  the  few  cMi- 
structive  steps  Congress  has  taken  to  re- 
solve the  energy  crisis.  I  am  talking  about 
the  incentives  we  provided  for  stripper 
wells.  We  also  see  proposals  by  which  the 
Government  would  skim  off  the  very 
money  that  the  oil  industry  must  have 
to  expand  its  exploration  for  new  oil. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  I  received  a 
very  informative  letter  from  Patrick  J. 
P.  Gratton,  an  independent  geologist  in 
DaUas,  Tex.  He  is  editor  of  the  Newslet- 
ter of  the  Society  of  Independent  Profes- 
siMial  Earth  Scientists,  and  I  had  re- 
quested that  he  help  in  gathering  in- 
formation we  need  to  determine  what 
progress  is  being  made  to  increase  pro- 
duction. 

His  letter  is  highly  informative,  and  it 
demonstrates  how  price  incentives  have 
been  effective. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
price  incentives  have  revived  our  domes- 
tic oil  industry,  but  it  will  take  a  while 
to  start  forward  after  the  regressive  pat- 
tern we  have  had  for  many  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  each  and 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  benefit 
by  reading  Mr.  Gratton's  letter.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

American  Association  or 

Petrolxitm  Oxologists, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  March  26, 1974. 
Subject:  Petrolevim  Industry  Activity. 
Hon.  Paui,  J.  Fannin, 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Fannin:  In  your  letter  of  21  Mar. 
74  you  commented  "it  is  essenUal  that  we 
obtain  more  Information  regarding  the  prog- 
ress being  made,  especially  in  the  increased 
production  of  petroleum  from  new  explora- 
tion and  stripper  wells."  Although  I  am  Just 
one  Individual  responsible  for  about  4,000 
barrels  production  per  month.  I  can  attest  to 
the  fact  that  until  recently  I  had  great  diffi- 
culty obtaining  investor  support  for  my  ex- 
ploration and  production  ventures.  The 
turnabout  came  with  increases  in  domestic 
new,  released  and  stripper  oU  prices.  Al- 
though these  increases  were  late  in  coming 
and  much  of  my  production  (still  price  con- 
trolled) sells  for  approximately  one-third 
( %  )  of  foreign  crude,  the  higher  prices  have 
greatly  stimulated  my  exploration  and  de- 
velopment activities.  I  am  now  putting  every 
dime  of  the  higher  price  into  expanding  my 
production.  One  case  does  not  prove  the 
point,  however,  so  let  us  move  now  away  from 
my  personal  situation  to  that  of  the  Industry 
in  general. 

Mr.  Pannin,  it  has  taken  years  of  attrition 
(since  1956)  to  cut  domestic  production. 
This  was  because  old  wells  continued  to  pro- 
duce, waterfloods  came  on  stream  and  reme- 
dial work  progressed  even  as  drilling  de- 
clined. Eventually,  the  lower  rates  of  drilling 
(from  58.160  wells  in  1956  to  28,755  weUs  In 
1972)  resulted  in  less  oil  being  found  which 
in  turn  caused  less  oil  to  be  produced. 

Reversing  this  trend  in  driUing  U  the  first 
step  toward  increasing  production.  Indeed  we 
have  a  major  job  In  Just  keeping  production 
from  declining  as  a  "hangover"  from  15  years 
of  declining  drilling  activity.  Thus  produc- 
tion can  not  be  turned  around  overnight. 
But  again  the  first  step  is  increased  drilling. 


In  support  of  my  contention  that  better 
prices  have  produced  more  drilling  (which  In 
turn  will  cause  more  oil  to  be  produced) 
I  offer  the  following  attached  items : 

1 1  "Active  Rig  Count" — from  Hughes  Tool 
Co.  and  Int.  Asso.  of  Drilling  Contractors  and 

2)  "Statistics '  showing  total  wells  drilled 
for  oil  &  gas  in  parts  of  NM  &  TX. 

Both  of  these  items  were  published  by 
Petroleum  Information,  an  industry  news 
source  In  Denver,  CO. 

You  will  note  that  the  total  U.S.  drUUng 
rig  count  ('6,  active  rig";)  was  1373  for  :i 
Mar  74  vs.  1063  for  12  Mar  73.  This  is  a  9.9'i 
increase  in  one  year.  I  believe  this  1373 
number  is  very  close  to  the  total  currently 
available  from  the  decimated  drilling  Indus- 
try (Which  has  many  rigs  on  order — orders 
placed  within  the  last  several  months  and 
orders  which  can  not  be  filled  for  V2  year 
or  more  due  to  limited  manufacturing  ca- 
pacity ) . 

The  "Statistics"  illustrate  the  growth  in 
well  completions  in  East.  North  and  West- 
Central  TX,  the  Texas  Panhandle  and  the 
Permian  Basin  of  W.  TX  and  SE  NM.  Not  only 
is  there  a  significant  growth  in  number  of 
completions  from  Jan  73  to  Jan  74  (432  to 
624 — an  increase  of  45%  in  one  year)  but 
note  also  the  apparent  Jump  in  completions 
from  the  3rd  quarter  of  73  to  the  4th  quar- 
ter of  73  coinciding  with  increased  prices. 
This  may  be  in  part  seasonal  and  certainly 
all  the  evidence  isn't  in,  but  I  am  confident 
we  wUl  see  a  high  level  of  drUling  activity 
throughout  1974  UNLESS  the  federal  govern- 
ment acts  to  effectively  rollback  oil  prices  OR 
to  regulate  intrastate  gas  producers. 

I  know  that  it  is  important  to  bring  the 
story  of  the  producer  and  what  is  happen- 
ing under  free  enterprise  to  the  consumer 
and  his  elected  representatives.  It  is  my  fer- 
vent hoi>e  that  we  can  re-establish  conunu- 
nlcatlon  with  our  fellow  citizens  and  elected 
officials  and  review  the  situation  in  a  spirit 
of  cooperation. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  holds  for  spe- 
cial privilege.  I  support  changes  in  our  laws 
which  will  most  likely  produce  a  climate 
encouraging  production  and  conservation  of 
energy. 

As  Editor  of  the  Newsletter  of  the  Society 
of  Independent  Professional  Earth  Scientists, 
I  will  urge  our  readers  to  respond  to  your 
basic  charge.  I  believe  we  can  publish  some- 
thing meaningful  in  our  next  Issue  this  sum- 
mer. 

Sincerely, 

Patrick  J.  P.  Oratton. 

ACTIVE  RIG  COUNT,  SOUTHERN  REGION  (HUGHES  TOOL- 
lADC)  (THIS  WEEK) 


State  or  district 

Utest 

daU, 

Mar.  11, 

1974 

Week 

*iO, 

Mar.  4, 

1974 

Month 

Feb.*!?: 
1974 

Year 

Mar*!?; 
1973 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georeia 

17 

20 

8 

1 
28 

57 
S4 

71 
2S 

66 

16 

19 

8 

1 

25 

57 
49 

71 
30 

65 

12 

18 

9 

2 

23 

61 
56 
61 
31 

72 

13 

19 

9 

0 

20 

46 
61 
74 
29 

38 

Nortfi  Louisiana 

South    Louisiana    (Inland 

waters) 

South  Louisiana  (land) 

onshore  Louisiana 

Mississippi 

New     Mexico    (southern 

townships) 

Offshore  Texas 

21 
75 
47 
38 
29 
184 
30 
29 

20 
75 
53 
37 
26 
186 
30 
33 

19 
77  . 
43  . 
31  . 

30  . 
175  . 

27  . 

31  . 

6 

South  Texas  (1,2,  and  4).. 

Texas  Gulf  Coast  (3) 

East  Texas  (5  and  6) 

West-central  Texas  (7B)... 

West  Texas  aC,  8,8 A) 

North  Texas  (9). 

Texas  Panhandle(lO) 

Texas— total 

453 

460 

433 

351 

Re(ion  total 

800 

801 

778 

660 

Total  United  States 

1,373 

1,360 

1,351 

1,063 
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MKETINGS   TTPCOMDrC 

(Listing  events  of  current  Interest  In  the  Southmi  Region  mnd 
major  Industry  ooeetlnga  scheduled  In  the  region  and  elsewhere) . 

March  27-28 
North  Texas  OU  ft  Oas  AssocUtlon,  annual  meeting.  Wichita  Palls. 

April  1-3 
AAPO-SEPM,  annual  meeting.  Convention  Center.  Hilton  Palaclos 
del  Rio  Hotel.  San  Aatonlo. 


AprU  4-5 
ISth    annual   Institute   for   Petroleum   Landman.  Ramada   Inn 
Central,  Dallas.  i 

AprU  11  I 

Permaln  Basin  Petroleum  Association,  annual  meeting,  Inn  <rf  the 
Oolden  West,  Odessa. 

April  26 
Annual  meeting  of  Society  of  Independent  Professional  Earth  Scl- 
entUts,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Houston. 

May  6-S 
6th  annual  Offshore  Technology  Conference,  Astrbhall,  Houston. 


WEEKLY  COMPLETION  $UMMARY 


New  field  wildcats 

Other  exploratory  wells  (including  new-pool,  deeper-p 
shallower-pool,  outpost  or  extension  tests) 

■xA. 

Foot3ge 

All  explora 

Year 

to  date 

tory  wells 

State  or  district 

OH 

Gas 

Dry 

Total 

Footage 

Oil 

Gas 

Dry 

Total 

Year  ago 

Northern  Tnis  9 

0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
2 

. 

0 
0 
1 
0 
5 
0 

6 
2 
9 
1 

4 
2 

6 

2 

U 

1 

10 
2 

26,  K9 
10.  941 
41,010 
10.979 
46.  983 
5,232 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
1 

0 
0 

1 
0 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

3 

0  ..._ 

0  ..__ 

1 

0  .... 

6.000 

26,440 

'8,958 

39 
42 
88 
17 
84 
30 

33 

19 

Eastern  Teus  (5  and  6) 

West  coast  Texas  7B 

Texas  Panhandle  10 

53 

«cstT«us7C.  8.  lA.. 

New  MexKo  (Muthern  tmin$t:ip$). 

14 
57 
20 

Division  total 

6 

24 

32 

142,  «04 

1 

2 

2 

5 

41,398 

300 

193 

All  wells  drilled  for  oil  or  gas 

Year 

to  date 

Year  ago 

Strat  a»d 

service- 
Year  to  d4e 

State  or  district 

Oil 

Gas 

Dry 

Total 

Footage 

All  wells— 
Year  to  date 

PkHthem  TtM*  9 

14 
41 

1 
1 
2 
2 

13 
0 

10 
15 

•  21 

1 
S 

71,106 
32,607 
71,  551 
61,  231 
345, 105 
24,706 

159 
74 

218 
96 

593 

115 

119 
159 
159 
57 
459 
100 



,9 
...... 

1 
3 
4 

ITS 

Entem  Texas  (S  and  t)  . 

Wast  coast  Texas  78. 

Texas  Panhandle  10 

West  Texas  7C.  «,  8A 

New  Mexico  (southern  townships}. 

Oivisioa  '.oljl 

72 

19 

42 

133 

606,306 

1,255 

1,053 

#2 

1,317 

TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  ALLISON,  SPORTS 
WRITER 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  great  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  of  one  of  America's  finest  sports 
writers.  Bob  Allison  of  the  Phoenix 
Gazette. 

He  died  last  Friday.  April  5,  after  a 
year-loDK  fight  against  leukemia. 

Bob  AlUaon  Joined  the  Gasette  in  1937. 
and  be  had  been  sports  editor  for  the 
past  quarter  century.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  Arizonans  followed  his  columns  as  our 
area  was  transformed  from  a  State  in 
which  high  school  football  was  the  big- 
gest sports  event  into  a  center  of  major 
sports  activity  comparable  with  almost 
any  place  in  this  Nation. 

His  skill  was  recognized  nationally  in 
1964  when  he  was  named  "Sportswriter 
of  the  Year"  by  the  National  Association 
of  Sportswriters  and  Sportcasters. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  Bob  Allison 
had  many  fans  and  admirers  all  over 
America.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
articles  from  the  Gazette  and  The  Ari- 
zona Republic  paying  tribute  to  the 
great  newsman  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  ir.  the  Record. 
asfoUows: 

(From  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  Apr.  6,  1B74| 
Bob  Aixison.  Q&zette  Spobts  Eoiroa,  Dies 
Robert  B.  "Bob"  Allison,  who  joined  The 
Phoenix  Gazette  In  1937  as  a  combination 
news  and  sports  writer,  and  served  the  news- 
paper more  than  3S  years  as  sports  editor, 
died  yesterday  at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital. 
AlUaon.  a  Mesa  native,  had  been  suffering 
from  leukemia  slnoe  last  spring.  He  wa«  67. 


He  was  perhaps  best  known  through  his 
column.  "Along  The  Way,"  the  last  edition 
of  which  appeared  in  Tuesday's  Gazette. 

He  was  named  sports  editor  of  The  Gazette 
In  1947,  and  earned  a  reputation  for  fairness 
and  clarity  of  expression  which  made  "Along 
The  Way"  one  of  the  most  respected  columns 
In  the  state. 

The  direct  cause  of  death  was  listed  as  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam.  publisher  of  The  Ga- 
zette and  The  Arizona  Republic,  said  of  Alli- 
son: "Bob  was  one  of  the  most  beloved  men 
in  the  Gazette  and  Republic  family. 

"Almost  any  good  thing  that  could  be  said 
about  a  man  could  be  said  about  Bob  Allison. 

"He  was  a  sweet  man  whose  companionship 
always  was  enjoyed  by  his  fellow  employes. 
He  knew  sports  as  few  writers  did  and  loved 
to  write  about  them.  And  tbe  readers  of  The 
Gazette  loved  and  appreciated  what  he  wrote. 

"Bob  Allison  was  a  man  of  great  courage. 
He  battled  his  fatal  Illness  with  the  same 
great  spirit  he  showed  as  a  combat  soldier  in 
World  War  II,  and  a  strongly  competitive 
sports  editor. 

"It  is  a  heart  breaking  experience  to  have 
to  say  good-bye  to  such  a  great  friend  and 
loyal  associate." 

Allison  was  named  "Sportswriter  of  the 
Year"  in  1964  by  the  National  Association  of 
Sportswriters  and  Sp)ortscaaters. 

His  Gazette  assignments,  wide-ranging  and 
varied,  Included  such  major  sports  assign- 
ments as  the  Indianapolis  SOD,  the  TT.S.  Open 
and  UJS.  Amatetir  Gold  Championships,  the 
World  Series,  heavyweight  championship  box- 
ing, and  major  base'ball,  basketball  and  foot- 
ball events. 

Allison  was  graduated  from  Mesa  High 
School  In  1933  and  attended  Arizona  State 
Teachers  College  (now  Arteona  State  Uni- 
versity) where  he  became  editor  of  the  col- 
lege newspaper,  the  predecessor  of  the  State 
Press. 

In  1938,  Allison  became  editor  of  the  Flag- 


staff Journal.  The  following  yaar,  he  rettirned 
to  the  Phoenix  area,  and  joined  The  Gazette 
as  a  combination  aU-purpose  newswrlter  and 
sportswriter  under  sports  editor  Larry  GrUl. 

World  War  II  Interrupted  his  sports  career. 
Allison  joined  the  JJJS.  Army  bi  January  1944 
and  served  in  combat  with  tbe  86th  Infan- 
try Division  In  Europe  until  the  Germans 
surrendered.  His  unit  was  then  reassigned  as 
occupational  troops  In  the  Philippines.  He 
was  discharged  honorably  as  a  staff  sergeant 
In  1946. 

He  returned  to  The  Gazette  and  was  named 
sports  editor  the  following  year. 

He  was  also  a  charter  member  and  past 
president  of  the  Phoenix  Pr«ss  Box  Associ- 
ation, a  member  of  the  joumafllsm  fraternity, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi;  a  charter  member  of  the 
Phoenix  Press  Club,  a  dlsector  of  Golf 
Writers  of  America,  a  member  of  the  Football 
Writers  Association  and  a  charter  member 
of  the  Arizona  Golf  Hall  of  Fame. 

He  resided  with  his  famUy  at  2341  W.  Keln 
Drive.  Survivors  Include  his  wife,  Mary;  a 
daughter,  Judy  Samuels;  stepchildren,  John 
Wilson  and  Mary  Ann  Emmons;  a  brother, 
Lewis,  and  three  grandchildren. 


[From  the  Phoenix  Qaaette] 

(By  Joe  Qllmarttti) 

On  Skconv  ThouCrt 

Everybody  always  said  Bdb  Allison  was 
such  a  nice  guy. 

If  I  heard  It  once,  I  heard  It  a  thousand 
times. 

And  every  time,  it  seemed  to  Irritate  me 
a  little  bit  more,  until  finally  I  almost 
wanted  to  scream. 

"He's  not  a  nice  man,  danm^lt!  He's  a  great 
man.  One  of  the  greatest  newspapermen  I 
ever  met."  i 

But  I  never  did. 

Of  coune,  I  meant  to  tell  111m.  In  fact,  as 
fa0  fought  the  unflghtable  flg^t  tlM  last  few 
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months,  I  even  picked  out  the  exact  day 
I  was  going  to  teU  him  what  I  thought.  It 
was  called  tomorrow*. 

WHERE    ELSE? 

Friday  evening  when  managing  editor  Alan 
Moyer  called  to  tell  me  t(Mnorrow  has  been 
canceled,  I  cried.  I  cried  hard. 

I  can't  ever  remember  a  time  when  I've 
felt  sorrier  for  myself. 

Today,  as  I  sit  here  in  what  has  to  be  the 
emptiest  roomfull  of  desks,  typewriters,  tele- 
phones, file  cabinets,  waste  baskets,  and 
junk  that  ever  there  was,  I'm  still  feeling 
sorry  for  myself. 

Where  else  am  I  going  to  find  someone 
with  hlfl  ability  to  judge  news  and  people 
.  .  .  his  knowledge  of  writing  .  .  .  his  patience 
with  my  peculiarities  .  .  .  his  willingness  to 
do  the  office  drudgery  so  that  I  and  others 
would  be  free  to  concentrate  on  the 
"glamor". . .  . 

Where  else? 

A    SLOW    STUDY 

Technically,  Bob  was  the  boss,  but  in 
truth,  he  wasn't  terribly  good  at  bossing. 

Yet,  In  a  field  where  unselfishness  and 
loyalty  often  are  smothered  by  Instincts  of 
self  preservation,  he  buUt  the  most  loyal 
and  xuiselflsh  sports  staff  I've  ever  seen. 

In  the  13  years  I've  been  here,  nobody 
ever  went  away  mad.  AU  this  he  did  not  by 
being  boss,  but  by  being  Bob. 

He  didn't  use  his  knowledge  and  expertise 
like  a  club.  Bather  than  hit  you  over  the 
head  with  It,  he  just  kept  it  handy  for  when- 
ever you  needed  It. 

And  he  had  the  patience  to  wait  until  you 
got  smart  enough  to  realize  you  did  need  It. 

We  had  perhaps  four  or  five  major  dis- 
agreements In  13  years,  and.  In  each  case,  he 
was  right  and  I  was  wrong. 

In  each  case,  he  gave  me  all  the  time  I 
needed  to  find  It  out.  (And  In  one  case,  It 
took  me  almost  two  years.) 

AK    EFITAPB 

For  a  piece  about  Bob,  this  column  seems 
to  have  an  awful  lot  about  me,  but  I'm  just 
hoping  that  In  sharing  some  of  the  things 
he  meant  to  me,  I  can  make  you  understand 
that  he  was  so  much  more  than  just  a  nice 
man. 

Bob  left  so  much  of  himself  with  each 
member  of  the  staff  that  the  casual  reader 
may  not  realize  he's  gone. 

But  we  will. 

If  I  cotild  have  one  day  of  my  own  life 
back.  It  would  be  the  tomorrow  that  Moyer's 
caU  canceled. 

If  I  could  give  one  piece  of  advice,  It  would 
be:  If  you  have  something  Important  you've 
been  meaning  to  tell  somebody  Important, 
don't  wait. 

And  If  I  were  asked  to  write  an  epitaph  for 
Bob  Allison,  It  would  be: 

He  Gave  At  The  Office. 

And  gave,  and  gave,  and  gave  .  .  . 

[From  the  Arizona  Bepublic,  Apr.  7,  1974] 
Bob  Allison's    Legact 

It  was  no  secret  to  Bob  Allison,  his  col- 
leagues, friends  and  most  of  the  sports  com- 
munity that  death  was  near  every  precious 
day. 

But  to  read  hla  column,  to  see  him  at  the 
Phoenix  Gazette's  sports  desk  dimhing  off 
headlines  and  bantering  with  his  young  staff. 
Bob  Allison's  terrible  personal  burden  never 
showed. 

Death  came  Friday,  ending  a  year-long 
fight  against  leukemia. 

If  Bob  Allison  could  have  dictated  a 
eulogy,  he  would  have  asked  to  be  remem. 
bered  tat  the  personal  and  proifeaslonal  pride 
he  Instilled  In  young  craftsmen  who  learned 
their  Journalistic  trade  from  him. 

When  other  men  might  have  given  up,  Bob 
Allison  fotmd  the  strength  and  courage  to 


be  at  his  typewriter  producing  breezy,  newsy 
sports  columns  which  made  him  a  reading 
favorite  for  over  26  years  in  Phoenix. 

Colleagues  and  readers  in  Arizona  were 
only  pturt  of  a  large  legion  of  admirers.  Sports 
editors  around  the  country  voted  him 
"Sportswriter  of  the  Year"  In  1964. 

Those  who  worked  arotind  Bob  In  a  busi- 
ness made  more  grueling  by  deadlines  knew 
him  as  a  gentle  leader  who  pitched  in  to  han- 
dle his  share  of  the  drudgery  of  a  copy  desk. 
A  spanking  new  private  office  away  from  the 
hurried  pace  was  not  where  Bob  Allison  hung 
his  hat.  He  chose  to  be  at  a  typewriter  near 
his  team. 

Bob  Allison  the  man,  the  friend,  the  crafts- 
man— will  be  grievously  missed.  But  the  mark 
of  exceUence  he  gave  to  a  generation  of 
sportswriters  will  endure  tn  the  memories 
and  skills  of  journalists  for  years  to  come. 


SPECIAL  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  EF- 
FECTS OF  THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  ON 
TOURISM 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  report  to  the  Congress  concern- 
ing final  arrangements  for  the  Special 
Conference  on  the  Efifects  of  the  Energy 
Crisis  on  Tourism  which  has  been  ar- 
ranged in  conjunction  with  the  tourism 
hearings  held  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Commerce  and  Tourism  on  March  29 
and  April  1. 

Tourism  is  as  important  to  the  Ameri- 
can economy  and  the  American  people  as 
any  other  industry.  Because  of  this,  as  I 
announced  at  the  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee hearings,  this  major  Conference  on 
Tourism  was  called  to  take  place  on  May 
3,  1974,  in  Orlando,  Fla.  Tourist-oriented 
industries  throughout  Florida  and  other 
interested  States,  as  well  as  representa- 
tives of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government,  will  partici- 
pate in  the  Conference. 

The  purpose  of  this  special  Confer- 
ence is  to  delineate  actions  which  can  be 
taken  by  CSovemment  at  the  national 
level  to  diminish  the  critical  effects  of 
the  energy  crisis  on  the  tourism  indus- 
try, with  special  emphasis  given  to  States 
such  as  Florida,  which  have  highly  de- 
veloped tourist  industries. 

The  Conference  will  be  composed  of 
seven  tourist-related  industry  groups 
which  will  be  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  developing  specific  recommen- 
dations and  suggestions  to  be  delivered 
to  Federal  and  State  officials  for  sub- 
sequent implementation. 

The  urgent  need  for  this  Conference 
can  be  readily  underscored  by  taking  a 
brief  look  at  Uie  tourism  industry: 

In  1972  the  tourism  Industry  contrib- 
uted approximately  $61  billion  to  the 
U.S.  economy  and  provided  direct  em- 
ployment to  approximately  1.6  million 
Americans. 

In  Florida,  tourism  Is  one  of  the  larg- 
est single  industries,  accounting  for  15 
percent  of  the  State's  total  gross  State 
product— GBP— In  1973.  The  energy 
crisis  has  hit  this  industry  harder  than 
any  other.  "Hie  tourism  decline  directly 
attributable  to  the  energy  crisis  was  IS 
percent  for  Florida  during  the  month  of 
March  alone. 

Tbe  lifting  of  the  Middle  East  oil  em- 
bargo does  not  represent  a  solution  to 


this  crisis.  We  should  indeed  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  qualified  relief  due  to  the 
lifting  of  the  embargo  to  plan  now  for 
future  emergencies. 

Anyone  desiring  to  participate  in  the 
Special  Conference  on  the  Effects  of  the 
Energy  Crisis  on  Tourism  should  contact 
my  office,  5107  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washinjgton,  D.C.  20510. 

Without  objection,  I  ask  that  the  pro- 
gram for  the  Conference  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  this  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor", 
as  follows : 

Program:    Special   Conference  on   the   Ef- 
fects OF  THE  Energy  Crisis  on  Totmisia 

.  Friday.  May  3,  1974 — Gold  Key  Inn, 
Orlando,  Fla.) 

9 :30  a.m.  Coffee,  Foyer  of  Inn. 

10:15  a.m.  Welcome,  U.S.  Senator  Ed  Gur- 
ney.  Main  Conference  Room. 

10:25  a.m.  Welcome,  Federal  Energy  Office 
Deputy  Administrator  John  SawhlU. 

10:30  a.m.  Group  Discussions:  Hotels  and 
Motel;  Restaurant;  Attractions;  Camping: 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  TransportaUon : 
Carriers  and  Agents;  Retail  and  Wholesale 
Sales. 

12 :00  noon.  Luncheon  Break. 

1:30  p.m.  Discussion  Group  Work  Sessions 
(Flnallzatlon  of  Recommendations). 

3:00  p.m.  Oral  Presentations  of  Group 
Chairmen  to  Senator  Gurney  and  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator Sawhlll. 

4:00  p.m.  Remarks,  PEO  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator John  Sawhlll. 

4:30  p.m.  Remarks,  United  States  Senator 
Ed  Gurney. 

5 :00  p.m.  End  of  Conference. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk).  The  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  is 
now   concluded. 


FEDERAL      ELECTION       CAMPAIGN 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1974 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  S.  3044,  which  the  clerk  wU 
state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  3044,  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  public 
financing  of  primary  and  general  election 
campaigns  for  Federal  elective  office,  and 
to  amend  certain  other  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  financing  and  conduct  of 
such  cEmipalgns. 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas ( Mr.  Dole)  No.  1127  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1127,  propoeed  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dolx).  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  on 
this  amendment  is  limited  to  30  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  and 
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the  Sen*(or  from  Nevada  (Mr.  CAmroif ) , 
with  the  Senator  tnm  New  Hampehlre 
(Mr.  CoTToa)  beioc  guaranteed  5  min- 
utes of  that  time. 
Who  yi^ds  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  1  yield  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

As  I  Indicated  yesterday  afternoon,  we 
have  ffone  full  circle  with  public  financ- 
ing. At  the  outset,  the  promotors  and  the 
sponsors  of  public  financing  were,  in  ef- 
fect, suggesting  that  we  had  to  go  to  pub- 
lic financing  to  purify  the  poltical  proc- 
ess, that  those  of  us  in  politics  must  ac- 
cept public  funds  in  order  to  purify  the 
political  process,  that  for  some  reason, 
private  contributions — even  though  they 
would  require  disclosure,  even  though  we 
might  set  a  spending  ceiling,  even  though 
we  would  have  strict  reporting  require- 
ments— would  lead  to  the  suspicion  that 
those  who  accepted  private  contributions, 
from  whatever  sources,  were  suspect, 
perhaps  comiptlUe,  or  corrupt. 

However,  in  the  course  of  debate,  we 
have  seen  a  transformation.  We  now  are 
asked  to  vote  on  the  measure,  unless  there 
is  significant  change,  to  provide  a  mix — 
that  is,  some  public  financing  and  some 
private  financing. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  it  does  appear 
that  the  original  intent  of  the  sponsors 
has  been  forgotten.  We  now  hear  speeches 
and  statements  from  the  sponsors  of  pub- 
lic financing  suggesting  that  perhaps 
partly  private  and  partly  public  money  is 
all  right,  for  some  reason. 

Mr.  President,  if,  in  fact,  there  is  this 
great  concern  about  the  need  for  purify- 
ing the  political  process  for  those  of  us 
in  politics,  those  who  contribute,  those 
who  work  In  campaigns,  or  those  who 
make  contributions  in  kind,  then  in  my 
opinion  it  should  be  one  way  or  the 
other.  There  shoidd  be  either  total  pub- 
lic financing,  or  there  should  be  total 
private  financing  with  adequate  safe- 
guards to  make  certain — as  certain  as  we 
can — ^that  there  will  not  be  these  abuses 
which  have  been  referred  to  over  and 
over  and  over  again,  based  on  Water- 
gate and  baaed  on  elections  before  1972. 
My  KUbstltute  campaign  reform  pro- 
posal would  omit  pulillc  financing,  but 
it  does  provide  reform.  K  does  provide, 
in  essence,  what  the  Senate  provided 
last  year  in  passing  8.  372  which  Is  still 
awaiting  action  mi  the  House  side. 

In  addition,  it  taas  new  provisions,  it 
has  an  uinaal  limitation  on  contribu- 
tions of  $3,000  for  Individuals  and  or- 
ganizations. It  has  a  Bmlt  on  cash  con- 
tributions of  150. 

It  addresses  itself  to  the  problem  of 
so-called  campaign  "dirty  tricks."  There 
is  a  prohibition  and  penaltgr  for  violating 
the  provisions  of  that  section.  It  does,  as 
the  other  bills  do,  provide  for  certain 
changes  in  Uhe  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  with  reference  to 
reporting,  disclosure,  and  registration 
of  randidatee  and  committees.  It  estab- 
lishea  a  noopartiaBii  Federal  Election 
Commisskm  and  provides  assistance  to 
the  Stotes  to  promote  eompUanoe  with 
the  work  of  that  Oonualnlon. 

.  Ji^?^  ^'*^  dlaclo«ire  of  financial 
Interrrtu  rtltrlowire  bijr  Ptoderal  cm- 
Plojreea.  and  It  coven  the  President,  the 
Vice  Presldait.  Members  of  Congress, 
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candldatea  for  Federal  ofiQce,  and  any- 
(me  In  OS-IS  or  above,  or  anyone  paid 
over  $25,000  a  year. 

It  provides  additional  incentives  for 
small  contributors  by  doubling  the  tax 
credit  for  contributions  to  $25  and  the 
deduction  to  $100;  and  of  course  that 
would  be  doubled  to  $50  and  $200  for  a 
joint  return.  It  deals  with  gift  tax  treat- 
ment of  political  contributions.  It  deals 
with  the  length  of  Presidential  and  con- 
gressional campaigns  by  requiring  that 
Presidential  primaries  should  not  be  held 
before  May  1  and  that  congressional 
primaries  not  take  place  before  the  first 
Tuesday  in  August.  In  essence  it  provides 
the  reform  we  have  been  disci^ssing  since 
last  year. 

It  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
that  since  we  have  created  the  Water- 
gate Committee  and  the  taxpayers  have 
poured  out  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  expenditures  for  the  Watergate 
Committee  that  we  are  acting  prema- 
turely in  the  case  of  the  biU  before  us. 
The  hearings  started  on  May  12,  1972, 
as  I  recall;  and  we  ware  told  at  that 
time  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  that  after  the  hearings  were  con- 
ducted, certain  legislative  recommenda- 
tions would  be  made,  if  necessary  to  clean 
up  the  political  process.  That  report  is 
not  due  to  be  filed  imtil  late  May  of  this 
year.  There  have  been  no  recommenda- 
tions at  all  from  the  Watergate  Commit- 
tee. 

Now,  there  appears  to  be  some  rush 
toward  a  judgment  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  We  all  voted  to  create 
this   committee,   to   look   into  poUtical 
excesses  and  abuses  and  to  recommend 
what  we  might  do  to  correct  those  ex- 
cesses and  abuses.  Now  we  find  ourselves, 
perhaps  based  on  the  emotion  of  the 
moment,  trying  to  pass  legislation  which 
permits  the  Members  of  Congress  to  dip 
into  the  Federal  Treasury  for  the  total 
cost  or  partial  cost  of  their  campaigns. 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  yet  to  fully  understand  the  im- 
plications of  "public  financing."  i  sug- 
gest that  this  is  just  a  foot  in  the  door. 
I  suggest  that  the  last«minute  efforts 
yesterday  by  sponsors  of  total  public  fi- 
nancing to  water  it  down,  to  reduce  the 
size  of  public  financing,  really  demon- 
strated their  lack  of  commitment  to  pub- 
lic financing — or  perhaps  their  aware- 
ness that  the  American  people  are  be- 
ginning to  understand  the  impact  of 
public  financing  because  of  publicity  it 
may  have  received  during  the  past  2 
or  3  weeks.  It  occurs  to  tke  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  concerned  about  a  great  many 
things  and  the  financial  concerns  of  pol- 
iticians are  not  high  on  their  list.  We 
addressed  ourselves  for  about  7  days  this 
year  to  whether  or  not  we  should  have 
a  pay  raise.  Now  we  are  in  the  third  week 
of  addressing  ourselves— and  taking  al- 
most   evtars   minute    of   every    day ^to 

whether  or  not  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  others  abould  have  their  campaigns 
paid  for  out  of  the  Public  Treasury.  I  do 
not  believe  this  is  of  any  great  Interest  to 
the  American  people.  They  want  to  purify 
the  poUUcal  process;  but  tn  doing  that  I 


do  not  believe  they  ever  expected  the 
Federal  Government  to  give  every  candi- 
date for  public  office,  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  for  the  Senate,  a 
blank  check  on  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  a  historian  of  Ameri- 
ca's legislative  process  mfeht  have  fore- 
seen a  fairly  sizable  reaction  to  the  spec- 
tacular political  revelations  of  the  past 
year  or  so.  After  all,  the  Sherman  Act, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  a  number  of 
other  important  laws  were  sparked  by 
major  events  or  trends  in  our  Nation's 
200  years  of  development. 

But  I  qu3stion  whether  anyone  could 
have  predicted  the  direction  that  has 
been  taken  by  many  in  Congress  and 
numerous  other  observers  in  reaction  to 
the  bizarre  and  disturbing  scandals 
which  have  recently  swe:  t  Washington. 

WATKBGATS      COMMITTEa      CRIATKD 

As  the  Senate  will  remember.  Its  first 
response— and  I  believe  an  appropriate 
one— to  the  initial  revelations  of  Water- 
gate was  the  passage  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 60  establishing  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  PresidenUal  Campaign  Activities. 
This  committee  was  clearly  and  specifi- 
cally charged  "to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion" and  "to  determine  whether  In  its 
judgment  any  occurrences  which  may  be 
revealed  by  tlie  investigation  and  study 
indicate  the  necessity  or  desirability  of 
the  enactment  of  new  congressional  leg- 
islation to  safeguard  the  electoral 
process." 

As  every  Senator  knows,  this  commit- 
tee has  devoted  hundreds,  perhaps  thou- 
sands, of  hours  and  several  million  dol- 
lars to  fulfilling  its  mandate,  and  as 
every  Senator  should  know,  the  leader- 
ship of  the  select  committee  has  been 
mindful  of  this  legislative  aspect  of  its 
responsibilities  from  the  outset. 

The  opening  statements  of  Senators 
Ervin  and  Baker  on  the  committee's 
first  day  of  hearings  on  M^  17,  1973  are 
explicit  in  this  regard. 

Senator  Ervin.  Of  necessity  the  commit- 
tee s  report  will  reflect  the  considered  Jude- 
ment  of  the  committee  on  whatever  new 
legislation  Is  needed  to  help  safegiiard  the 
electoral  process  ... 

Senator  Bakeh.  This  committee  was  created 
by  the  Senate  to  .  .  .  find  ae  many  of  the 
facts,  the  circumstances  and  the  relation- 
ships  as  we  could,  to  assemble  those  facts 
into  a  coherent  and  Intelligible  presentation 
and  to  make  recommendatloas  to  the  Con- 
gre".  for  any  cha'^ges  In  statute  law  or  the 
basl:  charter  document  of  the  United  States 
that  may  seem  Indicated. 

When  Senate  Resolution  60  was  con- 
sidered, there  were  many  strong  and 
rmging  statements  in  the  Senate  to  the 
effect  that  a  deliberate,  thorough  and 
unemotional  investigation  of  Watergate 
was  the  appropriate  and  proper  response 
for  Congress  to  make  in  the  face  of  the 
apparent  abuses  and  lUegalities  which 
had  been  revealed  to  that  point.  The 
resolution  was  passed,  the  committee 
was  created,  and  substantial  sums  have 
been  provided  for  its  woi*. 

Of  coarse,  the  date  for  submission  of 
the  committee's  rq^ort  has  been  ex- 
tended beyond  the  original  iPebruary  38, 
197i.  date.  But  the  reason  for  this  exten- 
sion is  the  massive  job  of  Mm  committee. 
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not  procrastinatiaQ  or  xmreasonable  de- 
lay on  its  part.  And  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  heard  no  suggestion  that  de- 
lay In  submission  of  this  report  would  in 
any  way  detract  from  the  value  of  its 
legislative  recommendations. 

ACTION     WITHOtrr    EXPniTS'    RECOMMENDATIONS 

So  why  should  the  Senate — after  char- 
tering a  new  committee  and  expending 
millions  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  to  make 
its  legislative  recommendations  as  thor- 
ough and  complete  as  possible — ^now  pass 
a  bill  to  deal  with  these  matters  before 
the  select  committee  even  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  file  its  report?  This  is  clearly 
illogical,  it  makes  no  sense  as  a  matter 
of  sound  legislative  procedure,  and  in- 
creases the  danger  that  we  will  take 
mistaken  or  ineffective  action. 

If  we  are  going  to  pass  legislation 
without  the  benefit  of  our  committees' 
recommendations,  why  bother  having 
committees  at  all?  Why  not  just  save  a 
lot  of  money  and  have  the  Soiate  sit  as 
a  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  hold  hear- 
ings and  mark  up  bills  and  perform  all 
the  other  jobs  of  our  committee  system? 

TntCI   TO   "OO   BOMETEntNG" 

Of  course,  the  immediate  American 
reaction  to  any  spectacular  development 
Is  to  "do  something."  Whether  that  de- 
velopment is  Sputnik,  a  missile  gap,  an 
energy  crisis  or  whatever,  the  American 
people  and  especially  Congress  seem  to 
consider  immediate  action  the  necessary 
and  essential  response. 

That  such  actUm  is  not  always  re- 
quired is  a  secondary  oonsideratioia.  And 
this  pidnt  was  dearly  Illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  energy  crisis  came  and 
went  without  any  help  from  Congress  a 
month  or  two  back. 

But  that  is  another  whole  story  that 
we  do  not  want  to  become  tied  down  to 
today.  I  cite  it.  though,  as  evidence  that 
pure  "action"  is  not  always  necessary  to 
solve  a  crisis. 

Sometimes,  however,  events  do  point 
to  clear  requirements  for  consented  ef- 
forts. The  abuses  engaged  in  by  monop- 
olies cried  out  for  the  responses  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  Violence,  disruption,  and 
death  in  disputes  between  labor  and  in- 
dustry were  imavoidable  signals  for  en- 
actment of  the  NRLA.  There  are  count- 
less examples  of  this  uniquely  American 
propensity  and  capability  for  responding 
to  situations  with  sound,  sensible,  and 
highly  beneficial  legislation  being  placed 
on  the  statute  books.  And  these  political 
scandals  may  eventually  prove  to  be  such 
a  case. 

WHERE   ARE   WE   GOnTC  AFTEB   WATESCATE? 

But  a  look  at  the  current  trend  of 
events  in  the  Senate  today  gives  rise  to 
a  real  concern  as  to  whether  we  will  see 
such  a  result  in  the  wake  of  what  has 
become  known  by  the  shorthand  term 
"Watergate.- 

If  this  mass  of  imfortimate  and  de- 
plorable happenings  is  held  up  against 
the  "action"  that  is  being  generated  in 
response  to  it,  the  American  people  must 
begin  to  wonder  what  is  going  on. 

Of  course.  "Watergate"  has  come  to 
mean  many  things  to  many  people.  But 
looking  beyond  the  emotions,  rhetoric, 
and  other  trappings  that  have  been 
hung  on  it,  it  boils  down  to  basic  ele- 
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ments  that  can  be  described  primarily  in 
terms  of  the  substantive  criminal  law. 
Tills  is  what  the  indictments,  trials,  and 
grand  jury  proceedings  are  all  about. 
And  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  the  prosecutors 
have  had  no  trouble  in  matching  title 
18's  provisions  to  the  conduct  that  has 
come  under  their  scrutiny. 

MILXIONS  IN   TAXES   FOB   BtlMPEK   STICK^tS 

But  what  has  been  done?  Without 
waiting  for  the  recommendations  of  its 
own  expert  committee  and  in  the  face  of 
criminal  conduct  which  had  no  real  rela- 
tion to  campaign  finances,  an  apparent 
majority  in  the  Senate  Is  proposing  to 
spend  millions  upon  millions  of  the 
American  people's  tax  dollars  on  cam- 
paign bumper  stickers,  buttons,  tele- 
vision spots,  newspaper  ads,  and 
billboards. 

These  expenditures  of  tax  dollars  would 
be  made  on  behalf  of  candidates  who 
seek  435  seats  in  Congress.  100  seats  In 
the  Senate  and  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President. 

Multiply  that  by  two  or  more  parties 
in  every  race,  primaries,  nmoffs  and  gen- 
eral elections,  and  you  are  talking  about 
a  lot  of  bumper  stickers.  And  it  mounts 
up  to  a  sizable  sum  of  those  tax  dollars 
that  are  so  Important  to  every  citizen  as 
April  15  approaches  each  year. 

For  example,  in  Kansas  alone  a  Senate 
race  with  Democratic  and  Republican 
primaries  coold  have  a  taxpayers'  prtce- 
tag  oi  more  than  $1  million.  And  adding 
the  cost  of  five  congressianal  raees,  you 
quickly  remch  a  cost  of  more  than  $3  mil- 
lion for  a  non-Presidential  election  year. 
PUBLIC-  riNANcnra  is  not  extokk 

The  pending  legislation  is  the  so-called 
public  financing  bill. 

A  better  name  mi^t  be  the  Politicians 
Subsidy  Act.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
long  and  heated  debate  both  In  and  out 
of  the  Senate,  on  and  off  of  the  "Today" 
show.  And  the  end  Is  not  yet  In  sight, 
since  a  motion  to  close  debate  failed  on 
Thursday. 

I  supported  enactment  of  the  landmark 
1971  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  and 
the  amendments  to  it  which  pEissed  the 
Senate  last  year,  so  I  feel  that  I  speak  as 
one  who  is  committed  to  campaign  re- 
form. But  I  cannot  give  my  support  to  a 
proposal  merely  because  some  would  la- 
bel it  as  "reform."  And  this  is  my  position 
on  public  financing. 

Basically,  my  objections  fall  into  two 
general  areas:  Concerns  as  to  public  pol- 
icy and  the  requirements  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

In  the  area  of  public  policy,  I  am  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  puUic  financing  is 
unnecessary.  Ineffective,  and  fundamen- 
tally dangerous. 

TTmnCESSAXT  STEPS 

Public  financing  Is  unnecessary  be- 
cause, regardless  of  all  the  crocodile  tears 
on  Capitol  Hill,  there  Is  money  to  support 
the  political  system — cleanly,  honestly 
and  sufficiently — ^without  mriving  the 
Federal  Treasury.  The  '^"'M:>ft<g"if  of 
BuutT  GOLBWATB  in  19M  and  Oioao 
McOovsur  fax  1972  are  the  best  evldoHX 
available  that  small  contrfbntois  can  be 
tapped — even  against  hopeless  odds — to 
support  major  campaigns. 


As  far  as  I  know  we  still  subscribe  to 
the  free  enterprise  system  in  this  coun- 
try. And  a  basic  element  of  this  system  is 
the  old  saying  that  if  you  build  a  better 
mousetrap  the  world  will  beat  a  path  to 
your  door.  I  do  not  recall  anything  in 
the  free  enterprise  ethic  that  mentions 
Government  beating  a  path  to  your  door 
with  handouts  merely  if  you  want  to  build 
a  better  mousetrap.  So  why  s^aould  there 
be  any  difference  between  mousetrap 
makers,  shoe  salesmen,  lawyers — or  poli- 
tlcitms? 

With  a  few  notable  exceptions,  we 
have  gotten  along  pretty  well  with  this 
philosophy  in  America.  Newcomers  have 
entered  their  chosen  fields  and  found 
success  or  failure  on  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  what  they  had  to  offer.  I  see 
no  reason  for  changing  now.  So  far,  no 
one  has  made  even  a  convincing  case  to 
me  that  giving  away  Federal  tax  dollars 
to  help  politicians  buy  bmnper  stickers 
will  accomplish  anything  for  the  gen- 
eral good. 

It  might  make  it  easier  for  lazy  people 
to  get  Into  politics.  After  all,  if  you  did 
not  have  to  seek  out  financial  support, 
it  would  make  campaigning  a  lot  less 
strenuous.  And  it  would  save  a  lot  of 
political  stomachs  from  fundraiser  over- 
doses of  cold  roast  chicken  and  creamed 
peas. 

But  politics  does  not  need  lazy  people. 
It  needs  men  and  women  who  will  go  to 
the  public,  sell  their  ideas  and  programs 
and  who  will  work  to  attract  public  sup- 
port of  all  kinds  for  their  campaigns. 
And  politics  needs  commitment  and  par- 
ticipation by  the  people — with  their  time, 
with  their  efforts  and  with  their  finances 
given  to  the  candidates  who  earn  their 
support. 

There  is  much  that  can  be  done  to 
encourage  more  people  to  give  to  the 
candidates  and  parties  of  their  choice. 
Tax  deducticms  and  credits  for  small  con- 
tributions are  particularly  appropriate 
and  a  sensible  means  of  accomplishing 
this  most  desirable  goal. 

INZPFZCnVE    BEMSDT 

Public  financing  is  also  objectionable, 
because  it  is  an  ineffective  remedy  for 
the  ills  of  Watergate.  In  fact  every  pub- 
lic financing  feature  that  is  before  the 
Senate  today  coidd  have  been  in  force 
for  5  years,  and  still  the  Democrats' 
headquarters  would  have  been  bugged. 
Ellsburg's  psychiatrist's  office  would  have 
been  burglarized,  coverups  would  have 
been  attempted,  lies  would  have  been 
told — and  Gerald  Ford  would  still  be 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Public  finsmcing  is  simply  not  a  solu- 
tion for  human  stupidity,  individual 
criminality,  or  personal  greed.  Perhaps 
some  might  have. felt  better  about  the 
Watergate  mess  if  the  hundred  dollar 
bills  that  were  floating  around  had  ccnne 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  instead  of  a 
Mexican  bank.  Bnt  I  do  not  see  how  it 
would  have  made  much  difference  to  the 
overall  outcome  of  the  affair  or  to  the 
criminal  charges  in  question. 

Other  proposals  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  specific  criminal  code  changes, 
and  I  support  msmy  of  them  and  tielleve 
they  are  responsive  to  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  do  exist  in  politics. 
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A  third  point  of  objection  I  have  to  the 
policy  of  public  financing  is  the  danger  it 
poses  to  the  political  system. 

Admittedly,  there  are  ineqtiities  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  Incumbents  may 
have  excessive  advantages — both  ofBcial 
and  unofficial.  Wealthy  individuals  and 
their  families  may  be  able  to  imfairly 
outspend  an  opponent  in  a  campaign. 
Big  business,  labor  and  any  number  of 
special  interest  groups  may  be  able  to 
pump  too  much  cash  into  the  campaigns 
of  their  friends,  and  television,  news 
magazines,  and  syndicated  columnists 
may  have  too  much  influmce  over  the 
information  conveyed  about  candidates 
and  their  activities. 

But  is  an  artificial  one-candidate,  one- 
dollar  formula  of  equality  among  candi- 
dates really  an  improvement  over  what 
we  have  today?  I  do  not  believe  so. 

When  everybody  gets  the  same  amount 
of  money,  when  everybody  can  only  spend 
the  same — what  stresses  will  be  put  on 
the  system  as  people  jockey  for  new 
advantages? 

Will  it  mean  that  the  wealthy  in- 
dividual will  quit  his  Job  2  or  3  years 
ahead  of  the  election,  so  an  elaborate 
"nonpolitical"  publicity  campaign  can 
gain  the  exposure  reqtiired  for  a  success- 
ful race?  If  so,  where  does  this  leave  an 
eqtially  or  better  qualified  man,  say  a 
young  lawyer  with  a  wife  and  family  to 
support,  who  also  might  want  to  throw 
his  hat  in  the  ring?  How  could  he  hope 
to  compete  against  such  an  opponent  on 
an  equal-dollar  basis  aftw  a  headstart 
like  that? 

As  financial  equality  was  imposed 
would  we  see  more  newscasters,  astro- 
nauts, football  players,  and  TV  stars 
suddenly  cashing  In  on  their  fame  to  be- 
come politicians? 

And  what  about  Incumbents  under 
such  a  system?  How  are  you  possibly  go- 
ing to  give  some  xmknown  flrst-time  can- 
didate equality  with  an  incumbent  Sena- 
tor or  Congressman — or  an  incumbent 
President.  I  suppoee  you  could  lock  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  House  in  his 
office  from  Jime  to  November  every  elec- 
tion year,  but  then  what  woiild  prevent 
NBC  from  broadcasting  the  sounds  they 
made  trying  to  get  out? 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  facetious,  but  this 
whole  coDc^t  of  forced  equality  in  the 
political  arena  is  a  source  of  grave  con- 
cern to  me. 

roBCBD  PouncAi.  activity 
Looking  at  the  constitutional  side.  Is 
pubUc  financing  not  a  form  of  forced  po- 
litical activity  which  treads  upon  the 
first  amendment's  rights? 

It  is  aae  thing  to  require  a  person  to 
pay— through  his  taxes — for  anything 
the  paraphernalia  and  frivolities  of  poli- 
tics. whl<A  many  men  and  women  believe 
are  wasteful  and  stupid. 

But  what  of  using  a  Catholic's  tax  dol- 
lars to  support  a  candidate  who  calls  for 
unlimited  abortion?  What  of  tjtHng  a 
black  man's  taxes  to  support  an  advocate 
o<  racial  persecutloa?  How  many  wheat 
farmers  want  their  taxes  spent  to  elect 
a  propooent  of  export  quotas?  How  many 
parents  would  like  to  see  their  tax  dol- 
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lars  put  a  probusing  candidate  in  the 
Senate? 

I  do  not  believe  these  questions  can  be 
ignored  as  public  financing  is  viewed  in  a 
constitutional  perspective. 

Of  course,  the  entire  area  of  campaign 
reform  treads  on  some  very  thin  ice  in 
regard  to  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Contribu- 
tion limits,  spending  restrictions,  even 
disclosure  requirements,  call  in  to  play 
some  basic  principles  of  our  Constitution 
which  should  be  examined  closely.  But 
foremost  among  all  of  these  concerns  I 
would  rank  public  financing,  for  how 
can  the  GovemmMit  force  a  person  to 
support  the  advocacy  of  views  in  the  po- 
litical arena  which  may  be  contrary  to 
his  economic  and  social  interests  or 
totally  abhorrent  to  his  most  basic  re- 
ligious, ethical,  or  personal  beliefs? 

KErOBM    SHOUU)    BE    PRESSED 

Let  me  say,  however,  that,  as  I  have 
indicated,  there  are  areas  of  campaign 
reform  that  should  be  pressed. 

Tax  incentives  for  small  contributors 
is  one  point.  Stiffer  criminal  sanctions 
for  voting  fraud  and  so-called  dirty 
tricks  is  another. 

Overall,  though,  I  believe  the  basic 
premises  of  the  1971  Campaign  Act  are 
still  valid  and  should  be  maintained.  Pull 
and  detailed  financial  disclosure  is  the 
cornerstone  of  this  approach.  And  cou- 
pled with  effective  cantribution  limits 

which  you  will  recall  we  have  not  really 
had  yet— and  with  incentives  for  shorter 
and  less  costly  campaigns.  I  believe  the 
American  people  can  be  provided  with  a 
much  stronger  and  better  political  sys- 
tem. And  this  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out adding  millions  o(  dollars  to  the  tax- 
load  of  the  American  people  or  tamper- 
ing  with  our  basic  rights  as  free  citizens. 
In  this  regard,  I  Invite  the  Senate's 
attention  to  a  recent  Reader's  Digest 
article  by  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
and  respected  former  colleagues,  Sena- 
tor John  Williams  of  Delaware.  In  a  few 
brief  pages  Senator  Williams,  in  the 
manner  which  characterized  his  great 
service  to  the  Senate,  sets  forth  the 
basic  requirements  for  constructive  and 
effective  campaign  reform. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Attkk  Watergate  a  Plan  To  Control 
Campaicn  Bavkkolling 
(By  John  J.  WUUama) 
It  win  probably  be  a  long  time  before  we 
can  fully  assess  the  lmp»ct  of  Watergate  and 
related   scandals  on   Aiaerican   life.   Indeed, 
at  this  point  we  cannot  foresee  what  more 
may  yet  emerge  from  continuing  Investiga- 
tions. But  from  the  squtUd  evidence  already 
visible.  It  Is  clear  that  political  corruption 
in  this  country  is  not  J\*st  a  mcMwl  problem. 
It  is  one  that  Imperils  the  very  survival  of 
our  democracy. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  magic  solution  to 
the  problem  of  corruption,  and  we  should  be 
wary  of  any  poUtlcal  nostrum  that  purports 
to  offer  one.  But  the  recent  scandals  do  Il- 
luminate one  area  wheie  reforms  are  both 
essential  and  poMlble.  Pot  the  reprehensi- 
ble, clandestine  political  acts  connected  with 
Watergate  were  financed  and  made  possible 


by  an  excess  of  campa%n  donations,  many 
of  them  secretly  and  Ulicltly  obtained 
Equally  Important,  the  flow  of  massive  con- 
tributions into  both  patties  has  created  the 
impression  among  millions  of  Americans  that 
the  government  of  the  ITnlted  States  can  be 
bought. 

To  restore  public  confidence  in  the  Integ- 
rlty  of  government,  we  need  to  end  the  de- 
pendency of  our  candidates  on  special-inter- 
est contributions.  This  we  can  do  to  a  sig- 
nificant extent  by  reducing  the  costs  and 
changing  the  methods  of  campaign  financ- 
ing. I  believe  there  are  4  number  of  reason- 
able steps  that  can  be  taken  toward  this 
goal.  " 

1.  Shorten  the  campaign.  Political  cam- 
paigns cost  so  much,  la  part,  because  they 
last  so  long.  The  custom  of  prolonged  cam- 
paigning originated  at  a  time  when  much 
of  the  country  was  sparsely  populated  and 
a  candidate  had  to  travel  by  train  or  even 
on  horsebaclt  for  many  months  to  com- 
munlcate  with  the  electorate.  This  tradi- 
tion has  been  made  obsolete  by  the  Jet  air- 
plane, television  and  otl»er  mass  media  Yet 
our  campaigns  stUl  drag  on  needlessly,  con- 
suming vast  amounts  of  money  and  provid- 
ing endless  repetition. 

I  recall  that  after  Pnesldent  Elsenhower 
once  spoke  in  my  state  of  Delaware,  I  com- 
plimented him  on  his  speech.  "WeU  Sena- 
tor," he  replied,  "the  first  time  I  made  that 
speech.  1  thought  It  was  pretty  good  The 
next  ten  times  I  made  It,  I  thought  It  was 
okay.  Now  I've  made  It  so  many  times  I  think 
it's  terrible." 

I  doubt  that  there  Is  a  poUtlclan  alive  who 
has  not  felt  that  way  or  who  could  not  tell 
the  people  all  he  knows  abd  thinks  in  two  or 
three  months.  Thus,  I  believe  that  Congress 
should  fix  a  uniform,  nationwide  date  for 
the  primaries  and  nomitiatlng  conventions 
affecting  all  federal  ofllo«8.  By  commencing 
the  primary  campaigns  U  early  August,  and 
the  general-election  campaigns  in  early  Octo- 
ber, we  would  at  once  ahaiply  lower  the  cost 
of  politics.  At  the  same  time,  we  would  Im- 
prove the  quaUty  of  political  discourse  and 
heighten  public  interest  In  it. 

2.  Grant  free  television  time  and  mailing 
rights.  Candidates  In  tie  seven  Congres- 
sional districts  In  and  around  Detroit  usually 
pay  about  $2000  for  on«  minute  of  prime 
network  television  time.  With  costs  In  other 
metropolitan  areas— New  York,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago.  Philadelphia — e\ien  higher,  it  Is  not 
surprising  that  candidatos  for  federal  posts 
had  to  spend  (32  million  tor  TV  and  $28  mU- 
lion  for  radio  In  1972. 

In  urging  free  time  fo»  legitimate  candi- 
dates. It  is  important  to  BBcognlze  that  tele- 
vision and  radio  stations  exist  and  make 
handsome  profits  becatue  they  have  been 
given  public  prt^jerty — namely,  transmission 
channels,  of  which  there  are  a  limited  num- 
ber. So  it  seems  to  me  only  fair  that  the 
stations  partlaUy  repay  the  public  at  election 
time  by  providing  bona-fitfe  candidates  with 
the  means  of  free  communication  of  their 
political  views.  At  the  same  time,  the  present 
law,  which  requires  stations  to  give  equal 
time  to  anyone  claiming  to  be  a  candidate, 
whether  he  ha4  any  aerloua  credentials  or 
not,  should  be  repealed. 

Congress  should  then  promulgate  criteria 
by  which  state-election  ttfBclals  can  certify 
bona-fide  candidates  for  national  ofllce.  It 
should  also  stipulate  bo^  much  time  sta- 
tions must  aUot  to  theni.  This  free  access 
to  broadcast  media  would  greatly  diminish 
what  is  often  the  largest  Item  In  a  cam- 
paign budget. 

The  dependency  of  candidates  on  outside 
contributions  could  be  further  lessened  by 
aUowlng  them  to  maU  one  or  two  political 
statements  to  all  voters  free  of  charge. 
Presently  prevailing  printing  and  mailing 
costs   make   such   maillnga   prohibitive.   A 
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Senate  candldats  rtmnlng  In  Callfomla 
would  most  likely  need  to  spaid  at  l*Mt  fl.l 
mllUon  to  reach  every  regl8t»ed  voter  In 
the  state.  In  Ohio,  tlw  total  would  be  more 
than  $500,000;  m  New  Jersey.  HOO.OOO;  In 
Georgia,  $260,000. 

Incumbent  Congressmen  and  Senators  are 
already  permitted  to  make  mass  mailings 
cf  "non-political"  material  that  promotes 
their  re-election  efforts.  By  giving  challengers 
limited  maUlng  privileges,  we  would  level 
the  poUtlcal  scales  now  tipped  in  favor  of 
thoee  In  office.  In  Qreat  Britain,  the  practice 
of  awarding  candidates  mailing  prlvUeges — 
and  free  television  time — has  proved  both 
workable  and  effective. 

3.  Get  Big  Business  and  Big  Labor  out  of 
political  bankrolling.  The  law  has  long  rec- 
ognized, in  theory  at  least,  that  It  is  wrong 
to  allow  corporations  and  unions  to  try  to 
buy  votes  through  political  donatlona.  As  far 
back  as  1807.  Congress  prohibited  business 
contributions  and  unsecured  loans  by  banks 
for  poUtlcal  purposes,  a  ban  that  was  re- 
affirmed by  laws  enacted  tn  1925  and  1971. 
Congress  applied  the  same  prohibition  to 
unions  In  1943  and  1947.  But  corporatlona 
and  \inlona — as  weU  as  both  major  political 
parties — have  flouted  the  intent  of  these 
prohibitions  with  virtual  impunity. 

As  of  last  December,  for  example,  at  least 
eight  executives  had  publicly  admitted  that 
their  corporations  made  Illegal  contributions 
to  the  1972  Nixon  campaign.  But  Democrats 
as  weU  as  Bepubllcans  have  shared  in  such 
political  largess.  Dairy  lobbyUts  who  gave 
$100,000  to  the  BepubUcana  In  1969  also 
passed  out  hefty  contributions  to  prominent 
Democrats  in  a  position  to  Influence  Congres- 
sional legislation  affecting  dairy  interests. 

As  for  the  unions,  many,  by  a  variety  of 
measures,  extract  "voluntary  contributions" 
from  their  members.  These  fixed  "contribu- 
tions," regularly  deducted  from  each  mem- 
ber's paycheck  along  with  his  dues,  go  Into 
political  funds  controlled  by  union  bosses.  In 
the  1968  and  1972  elections,  millions  of  rank- 
and -filers  disagreed  with  the  political  candi- 
dates subsidized  by  their  dollars.  But  they 
had  no  voice  in  the  matter.  Unions  further 
aid  favored  candidates  by  financing  "political 
education"  and  "voter  registration"  drives. 
Although  nonpartisan  In  name,  such  cam- 
paigns are  actually  ultra-partisan  because 
they  are  conducted  only  In  those  areas  and 
among  those  voters  known  to  favor  the  union 
leaders'  candidates.  Author  Theodore  H. 
White  notes  that  In  1968  unions  registered 
4.6  million  voters,  distributed  116  million 
political  leaflets,  supplied  72.226  house-to- 
house  canTasaers,  and  on  Section  Day  de- 
ployed 94,600  volunteers  for  political  pur- 
poses. 

To  be  sure,  poUtlcal  activity— including 
genuinely  voluntary  contributions — should 
be  encouraged  among  all  citizens.  But  Con- 
gress shoiild  enact  stringent  new  laws  which 
effectively  bar  corporate  and  union  contribu- 
tions In  any  form. 

4.  Make  smtill  contributors  the  backbone 
of  political  financing.  While  reducing  the 
costs  of  campaigns,  we  shovad  endeavor  to 
spread  the  legitimate  costs  that  do  remain 
among  as  many  citizens  as  possible.  Techni- 
cally, present  law  makes  It  lUegal  for  anyone 
to  give  a  candidate  more  than  $3000.  How- 
ever, a  donor  may  contribute  to  unlimited 
numbers  of  local  committees  established 
solely  to  funnel  money  to  a  candidate.  Thus, 
big  contributors  continue  to  supply  a  dla-' 
proportionate  share  of  campaign  funds. 

Recognizing  that  candidates  should  not 
become  beholden  to  a  comparatively  few 
large  donors.  Congress  is  currently  consider- 
ing a  propoHa  to  have  the  federal  govern- 
ment finanoo  campaigns  for  national  offloe 
Worthy  as  the  ainu  of  this  proposal  are,  I 
think  such  a  plan  Is  both  undesirable  and 
ImpractlcaL  For  one  thing,  tadeial  financing 
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would  mate  poUUcal  parties  unresponsive  to 
tho  people.  Guaranteed  mtiuons  of  dollan 
from  the  public  treasury,  a  party  could  pur- 
sue extremist  or  outworn  alms*  year  after 
year  simply  because  It  would  not  have  to  go 
to  the  people  for  financial  support.  In  areas 
that  are  predominantly  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican, candidates  of  the  leas-favored  party 
would  receive  tax  ftmds  vastly  dlsprc^portlon- 
ate  to  their  popular  support. 

The  federal-financing  proposal  also  seeks 
to  Impose  a  celling  on  overall  campaign  ex- 
penditures by  limiting  the  amotmt  a  candi- 
date may  spend  and  by  restricting  Individual 
donations  to  $100.  In  reaUty,  this  subsidy 
scheme  coiUd  easily  lead  to  even  costlier  cam- 
paigns, with  the  federal  treasury  simply  add- 
ing on  another  layer  of  money.  WhUe  candi- 
dates themselves  could  not  exceed  specified 
limits,  nothing  would  prevent  so-called 
"public  Interest"  organizations  from  using 
their  own  money  to  promote  poUtlclans  of 
their  choice.  Nor  could  a  wealthy  office- 
seeker  be  kept  from  promoting  himself  be- 
fore he  offlclaUy  became  a  candidate. 

As  an  alternative  to  straight  federal  fi- 
nancing. I  think  we  should  adopt  an  Idea 
first  advocated  by  President  Kennedy.  Its 
objective  Is  to  stimulate  myriad  smau  con- 
tributions, which  woiUd  leave  candidates  un- 
obUgated  to  a  few  big  donors.  Such  stlmu- 
Ixis  could  be  provided  by  aUowlng  taxpayers 
a  50-percent  tax  credit  on  donations  up  to, 
say,  $300.  Thus.  If  a  man  earning  $10,000  and 
a  man  earning  $100,000  a  year  each  con- 
tributed $300,  the  two  of  them  would  be 
treated  equaUy — each  would  receive  a  tax 
rebate  of  $150. 

Simultcuieously,  to  discourage  large  oon- 
tributlons.  Congress  should  bar  a  candidate 
from  receiving  money  through  more  than 
one  committee  and  prohibit  anyone  from 
giving  a  candidate  more  than  $3000 — with 
stiff  tax  penalties  and  Jail  terms  for  thoee 
caught  cheating.  Candidacies  founded  upon 
the  spontaneous,  truly  voluntary  support  ot 
many  small  contributors  would  be  the  most 
likely  to  produce  the  best  pollUcal  repre- 
sentation for  aU  the  people. 

5.  Enforce  the  campaign- funding  laws.  If 
properly  enforced,  existing  statute*  are,  by 
and  large,  adequate  to  deal  with  the  individ- 
ual instances  of  dishonesty  that  will  always 
be  with  us.  Thus,  no  new  laws  were  neces- 
sary during  the  past  two  years  to  sueceas- 
fuUy  prosecute  former  Vice  President  Spiro 
T.  Agnew;  Sen.  Daniel  Brewster  at  Maryland; 
Representatives  Cornelius  GaUagher  of  New 
Jersey  and  John  Dowdy  of  Texas;  and  farmer 
niinols  Governor  Otto  Kemer.  However,  too 
often  existing  laws  have  not  been  enforced. 
To  provide  for  enforcement  of  the  reforms 
that  Inevitably  wUl  be  enacted.  Congreae 
should  establish  a  federal -electloa  commis- 
sion compoeed  equaUy  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  The  assurance  that  future 
scandals  wiU  net  be  covered  up,  no  matter 
who  Is  Involved,  will  of  itself  help  revive 
public  confidence. 

Watergate  has  damaged  the  country,  and 
It  would  be  foolish  to  pretend  otherwise. 
And  beyond  Watergate  we  see  flaws,  inade- 
quacies and  multiplying  problems  In  many 
sectors  of  our  society.  But.  for  aU  Its  defects, 
our  democracy  is  stlU  worth  preserving  and 
Improving.  Thus.  It  Is  vital  that  the  Con- 
gress begin  now  to  cleanse  our  poUtlcs  and 
thereby  to  revltalizse  our  faith  In  the  demo- 
cratic process.  If  the  men  presently  In  Con- 
gress do  not  act  convincingly  and  effectively 
In  the  coming  months,  then  at  the  polls  next 
November  aU  of  us  can  exercise  the  <Hd- 
f  ash  toned  American  recourse  of  replacing 
them  with  men  who  wUl. 

BOLX  BUBUlliUU  PBOrOSAL 

Mr.  DOI^.  The  substitute  campaign 
reform  measure  wfal<A  I  have  authored 
and  which  has  been  cosponsored  by  the 


Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  DoimncK) 
embodies  my  views  on  the  proper  direc- 
tion for  the  work  started  In  1971  to  be 
continued.  And  in  most  respects  it  ac- 
cords with  Senator  Williams*  recommen- 
dations. 

It  would  in  part: 

Allow  broadcast  of  debates  between 
major  party  candidates  for  all  Federal 
offices; 

Place  a  $3,000  annual  limit  on  all  in- 
dividual and  organization  contributions; 

Restrict  the  amoimts  a  wealthy  can- 
didate or  his  family  could  spend  on  a 
campaign; 

Forbid  cash  contributions  above  $50; 

Establish  a  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion to  supervise  all  congressional  and 
Presidential  campaigns; 

Require  full  disclosure  of  every  can- 
didate's, officeholder's,  and  high  Federal 
official's  finances; 

Expand  tax  credits  and  deductions  for 
small  contributions; 

Shorten  the  campaigns  for  Congress 
and  the  Presidency; 

Limit  the  use  of  the  congressional 
franking  privilege;  and 

Establish  strict  penalties  for  voting 
fraud  and  campaign  "dirty  tricks." 

This  gives  a  broad  outline  of  the  fea- 
tures of  amendment  No.  1127;  but  for  a 
more  detailed  picture,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  its  table  of  contents  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  of 
contents  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

TITLE  I— CHANGES  IN  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS ACT  OP  1934 
Sec.  101.  Campaign  communications. 
TITLE   n— CRIMES  RELATINO  TO   ELEC- 
TIONS AND  POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 
Sec.  201.  Changes  in  definitions. 
Sec.  202.  Expenditure  of  personal  and  fam- 
ily funds  for  Federal  campaigns. 
Sec.  203.  Contributions  to  committees. 
Sec.  204.  Prohibition  of  contributions  and 
expenditures  by  foreign  individ- 
uals. 
Sec.  205.  Limitations     on     political     contri- 
butions;   embezzlement  or  con- 
version of  campaign  funds;  pro- 
hibited acts. 
TITLE  ni— CHANGES  IN  FEDERAL  ELEC- 
TION CAMPAIGN  ACT  OF  1971 
Sec.  301.  Changes  in  deflnlUons  for  reporting 

and  disclosure. 
Sec.  302.  Registration  of  candidates  and  po- 
litical committees. 
Sec.  303.  Changes  In  reporting  requirements. 
Sec.  304.  Campaign  advertisements. 
Sec.  306.  Waiver  of  reporting  requirements. 
Sec.  306.  Contributions  in  the  name  of  an- 
other. 
Sec.  307.  Role  of  political  party  organiza- 
tion in  Presidential   campaigns: 
use   of  excess   campaign   funds; 
penalties. 
Sec.  308.  Applicable  State  laws. 

TITLE    IV— FEDERAL    ELECTION 
COMMISSION 
Sec.  401.  Establishment  of  Federal   Election 
Commission;     centra     campaign 
committees;      campaign     deposi- 
tories;   authorization    of    appro- 
priations. 
Sec.  402.  Indexing  and  publication  of  reports 
Sec.  403.  Judicial  review. 
Sec.  404.  Flnanelal   assistance   to   States   to 

promote  omnpllanoe. 
Sec.  405.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
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TITLE   V— DISCIiOePMt   OT  FINAMCIAL 
INTEEUST8 
Sec.  601.  BBdenJ  eo^tloyee  financial  dlaclo- 
sure  requirements. 

TITLE  VI — BELATED  INTERMAL  REVENXTE 
CODE  AMENDMENTS 

Ss:.  flOl.  Inoreaae  In  political  contributions 
credit  and  deduction. 

Sec.  603.  Repeal  of  existing  provisions  relat- 
ing to  Presidential  campaign 
financing. 

Sec.  603.  out    tax    treatment    of    political 
contributions. 
TITLE  Vn — MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  701.  Presidential  preference  primary 
elections. 

Sec.  703.  Congressional  primaries. 

Sec.  703.  Suqwnslon  oS  frank  for  mass  mail- 
ings Immediately  before  elections. 

Sec.  704.  PndiibiUcn  <tf  franked  solicitations. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve 
my  amendment  embodies  a  responsible 
and  constructive  approach  to  the  Job  of 
campaign  reform.  Personally,  I  would 
prefer  that  the  Senate  consider  the  Wa- 
tergate Committee's  report  before  acting 
In  this  area  at  all.  However,  If  we  must 
have  action  at  this  time,  I  feel  we  should 
buUd  upon  the  basis  of  full  disclosure 
and  campaign  costs  limitations  that  was 
established  In  the  1971  act. 

My  amendment  Is  consistent  with  that 
act.  It  responds  to  the  abuses  and  prob- 
lems which  were  disclosed  In  the  1972 
campaign  and  it  avoids  the  pitfalls,  un- 
certainties and  dangers  of  such  a  radical 
experiment  as  tax-supported  political 
campaigns. 

I  am  not  putting  it  forward  as  a  com- 
plete answer  or  the  only  possible  answer 
to  the  problems  we  are  facing.  The  com- 
ments, criticisms,  and  suggestions  for 
Improvement  tram  any  Senator  would 
be  welcome.  There  may  be  oversights 
In  Its  provisions  and  other  Senators  may 
feel  It  goes  too  far  In  some  areas.  But  I 
believe  my  proposal  would  provide  a  basis 
for  discussion  and  hopefully  for  agree- 
ment on  the  proper  approach  to  be  taken. 
It  is  offered  In  that  spirit,  and  I  would 
urge  its  favorable  consideration  by  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal,  Uie  sub- 
stitute, contains  the  repeal  of  the  exist- 
ing t«LX  return  checkoff  with  respect  to 
presidential  campaigns.  However,  during 
the  debate  and  discussion,  it  occurred 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that  there 
Is  widespread  acceptance  for  this  idea 
<tf  providing  voluntary,  national  support 
for  a  truly  national  office.  Therefore.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ment No.  1127  be  modified  by  striking 
section  602,  or  502  as  it  was  erroneously 
printed,  on  page  60,  and  renumbering 
the  present  section  603  as  602. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  This  does  retain  the  vol- 
untary checkoff  system,  and  I  believe 
it  is  appropriate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  the  modification  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

The  modification  is  as  follows: 

strike  section  603  on  page  60  and  renum- 
ber tbe  preaent  section  603  as  "603." 

Mr.  DOLE.  This  substitute  eliminates 
public  financing  and  is  campaign  reform. 


We  have  a  dear  choice,  when  the  vote 
comes  on  this  substitute,  as  to  which 
way  we  wish  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  conaent  that  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMXNicK)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  allotted  6  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to 
add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  will  try 
to  crowd  into  5  minutes  a  few  comments 
on  this  bill.  I  felt  it  appropriate  to  do  so 
when  the  substitute  measure  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  was  before  the  Senate. 

During  the  time  I  served  in  the  State 
legislature  of  my  State,  we  worked  long 
and  hard  to  devise  a  corrupt  practices 
act  that  would  be  as  effective  and  as  air- 
tight as  we  could  bring  about  in  the  mat- 
ter of  keeping  campaigns  clean  and  above 
board  and  in  protecting  the  rights  of 
those  who  are  not  heavily  endowed  with 
this  world's  goods  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  run  for  office.  During  those  years, 
I  learned  some  practical  lessons  I  have 
never  forgotten. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  that  we 
want  to  do  anything  that  is  practical  and 
reasonable  and  effective  and  in  our  power 
to  satisfy  the  people  of  this  coimtry  and 
to  keep  our  elective  process  as  clean  as 
possible.  But  the  matter  of  public  financ- 
ing of  political  campaisis,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Senator,  who  has  completed  50 
years  of  service — in  the  State  legislature 
and  various  State  offices,  including  28 
years  of  service  in  Congress — is  a  very 
impractical  tmd  ineffective  approach; 
and  it  is  a  wasteful  and  dangerous  ap- 
proach. Despite  the  very  obvious  sin- 
cerity of  others — and  I  respect  the  opin- 
ions of  every  Senator  on  this  matter — I 
am  steadfastly  against  tt. 

I  commend  the  Rule*  Committee,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from  Nevada  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
others,  for  a  job  well  done,  considering 
what  they  had  to  work  with  and  what 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  seem  to  be 
demanding.  They  have  come  up  with  as 
reasonable  a  bill  as  possible.  However, 
in  the  last  analysis,  the  only  way  to  ef- 
fectively purify  and  keep  elections  clean 
is  exposure.  It  cannot  he  done  effectively 
any  other  way,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Senator. 

We  are  hearing  on  every  side — and  we 
are  justly  hearing  on  every  side — about 
opening  up  so  that  the  people  may  know. 
Everybody  wants  to  televise  the  proceed- 
ings on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  the 
various  committees,  and  they  want  the 
people  to  know. 

The  way  to  achieve  pure  elections  is 


to  have  the  pe<9le  know.  That  Is  provided 
in  this  substitute  and  I  ^all  support  the 
substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFHICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  5  minutes  I  had 
went  by  quickly.  May  I  have  a  little  more 
time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  a  minute  and  a  half. 
The  Senator  may  have  1  minute  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  rules,  once  cloture  has  been  voted 
a  Senator  cannot  yield  his  time  to  some 
other  Senator.  [ 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  have'  an  hour  of  my 
own.  I  ask  that  it  be  taken  out  of  that 
time.  I  do  not  want  to  crowd  anyone  else 
in  the  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  Unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  5  min- 
utes out  of  my  hour,  beyond  the  time 
that  was  ordered  by  unaiilmous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
permit  that  5  minutes  to  be  charged 
against  my  time  on  this  particular 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "nie  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair  is,  if  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  5  minutes  of  the  Sen- 
ator's own  hour  on  this  amendment,  that 
will  be  ordered.  However,  it  cannot  be 
charged  against  any  other  Senator's 
time,  except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  What  I  am  trying  to  do 
is  this.  We  have  a  time  limitation.  I 
have  so  much  time  under  the  time  limita- 
tion and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
the  other  half  of  the  time.  I  do  not  care 
if  the  time  is  charged  to  me  or  not,  but 
I  do  have  control  of  one-half  of  the  time 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and  I 
desire  to  let  the  Senator  have  5  minutes 
out  of  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  Senator  that  the 
parliamentary  situation  is  that  although 
the  Senator  frwn  Nevada  has  charge  of 
12.5  minutes  on  this  amendment,  that 
comes  out  of  the  Senator's  1  hour  under 
the  cloture  rule.  Five  minutes  of  that  12.5 
minutes  could  be  transferred  by  unani- 
mous consent  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  that  additional  5  minutes 
would  then  be  charged  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire's  1  hour  under  clo- 
ture. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
proper  for  me  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  5  minutes  or  even  10  minutes  from  my 
own  hour,  and  that  it  not  be  charged  to 
the  time  allotted  to  this  measure? 

The  PRESIDINO  OPflCER.  Yes,  it 
can  be  done  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Then  I  ask  unanimous 
consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Not  more  than  10  min- 
utes to  be  takm  out  of  my  hour  and  not 
charged  to  either  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  or  the  Senator  Tfoca.  Kansas. 

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  ask:  Does  that  mean  an  ad- 
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ditional  10  minutes  beyond  the  5  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes,  10  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oLjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  all 
I  intend  to  say  on  this  bill  and  I  would 
li^'t  to  have  this  time. 

Now,  as  I  was  saying  when  we  got  into 
this  time  situation,  the  only  effective  way 
to  control  elections  is  exposure.  It  is  use- 
less to  put  limits  on  contributions  and 
limits  on  expenditures.  Those  limits  are 
not  needed  If  periodically  during  the 
campaign,  not  after  the  campaign  Is 
over,  after  someone  has  been  nominated 
or  elected,  but  periodically  during  the 
campaign,  twice  a  month  or  once  a 
month  over  the  preceding  period,  and 
certainly  10  days  before  the  primary  or 
election,  there  shall  be  reported  by  the 
candidates  every  expenditure  made  by 
him  on  his  behalf,  every  cent  that  has 
been  contributed  and  its  source,  every 
cent  that  has  been  promised  and  the 
source,  every  cent  that  has  been  spent 
and  how  it  was  spent,  and  every  promise 
or  contract  made  to  expend  money  in 
the  future.  This  would  make  public  what 
we  all  know — ^that  is,  for  instance,  that 
if  someone  has  a  million  dollars  and  I 
have  only  $50,000,  and  we  sit  down  at 
the  poker  table,  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  what  stakes  we  play  for,  he 
has  the  advantage  because  he  can  spare 
whatever  he  needs  to  use. 

There  is  no  way  on  earth  campaign 
expenditures  really  can  be  limited  be- 
cause expenditures  are  simply  driven 
undei^rroimd.  But  if  we  could  have  the 
kind  of  law  that  provides  for  rigid,  com- 
plete disclosure,  periodically  during  the 
campaign  of  every  candidate,  then  con- 
tributions could  not  be  passed  arotmd 
among  various  people,  divided  up,  or 
driven  underground. 

I  would  set  a  penalty  for  falsifying  in 
any  way  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  candidate,  and  provided  for  an  Im- 
mediate appeal  to  the  court  of  highest 
jurisdiction  in  the  State.  If  he  were 
found  guilty,  his  name  would  be  removed 
from  the  ballot  and  he  would  be  held  to 
be  ineligible  to  hold  public  office  for  5 
years.  That  would  put  teeth  in  it.  From 
the  experience  of  this  Senator,  in  all  the 
years  he  has  been  here,  that  is  the  way 
to  do  it. 

This  matter  of  digging  into  the  public 
Treasury  and  taking  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  finance  campaigns  makes  me 
very  sad.  For  many  years  I  have  served, 
as  Senators  know,  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  In  the 
Senate.  When  I  think  of  the  needs  we 
have,  when  I  think  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  we  could  use  in  our  campaign 
against  cancer,  when  I  think  of  the 
people  who  are  djong  in  remote  areas  of 
thus  country  because  they  cannot  get  a 
kidney  dialysis,  when  I  think  of  the 
need,  whether  it  is  called  the  Kennedy 
bill,  the  administration  bill,  or  something 
in  between  for  taxpayers'  dollars  to  bring 
down  the  cost  of  hospitalization  and 
health  in  this  country,  and  when  I  think 
of  the  needs  In  education,  it  just  grates 


on  my  nerves  to  be  talking  about  digging 
into  taxpayers'  money  to  finance  political 
campaigns,  because  if  we  have  strong 
laws  that  permit  people  to  finance  their 
own  campaigns,  maintaining  the  bar 
against  labor  unions  contributing  and 
various  other  safeguards,  there  is  no  need 
to  use  one  single  precious  taxpayers'  dol- 
lar in  politics  when  there  are  so  many 
crying  human  needs  we  must  satisfy. 

We  will  soon  be  working  on  the  situa- 
tion of  people  facing  the  tremendous 
cost  of  catastrophic  illness,  of  people  who 
desperately  need  medical  care,  and  every 
dollar  we  take  is  taken  from  places  where 
dollars  are  desperately  needed.  We  can 
place  limits  from  now  to  kingdom  come, 
we  can  say  that  there  shall  not  be  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  committees,  and  we  can  put 
all  these  restrictions  in,  but  there  is  al- 
ways a  way  around  every  one  of  them.  It 
just  drives  campaigns  underground.  The 
keynote  today  is  exposure — let  the  public 
know.  If  they  know — ^not  after  the  elec- 
tions, but  periodically — then  they  can 
know  what  is  going  on  and  they  can  t«ike 
precautions  to  prevent  certain  happen- 
ings. 

"Those  are  the  reasons  why  I  shall  sup- 
port the  substitute,  even  though  I 
would  like  to  go  further  than  It  goes. 
Those  are  the  reasons  why  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  vote  against  the  bill,  al- 
though I  am  as  anxious  as  any  Senator 
to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  American 
public  in  our  elective  process  and  in  our 
public  servants. 

I  should  mention,  Mr.  President,  that 
in  discussing  my  own  feelings  about  this 
bill,  one  Senator  here  objected  on  the 
groimd  that  periodic  accountings  all 
through  the  campaign  by  a  candidate 
for  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives would  force  the  candidate  to  have 
a  full-time  or  almost  full-time  account- 
ant to  handle  the  work.  My  answer  Is 
that  the  events  of  recent  years  have 
been  such  that  any  man  nmnlng  as  a 
candidate  on  a  statewide  basis  or  from 
any  congressional  district,  with  the 
population  we  now  have,  should  have  the 
constant  assistance  of  an  expert  in  ac- 
counting, and  I  would  not  want  to  run 
for  office  myself  without  such  an 
accoimtant. 

Another  reason  in  favor  of  frequent 
accountings  rather  than  limits  on  ex- 
penditures is  that  the  suicountings  are 
the  fairest  and  most  effective  method, 
since  in  some  States  television  is  an  Im- 
portant and  effective  way  of  campaign- 
ing while  in  other  States  it  Is  entirely 
impractical — sometimes  because  no  sta- 
tion reaches  the  entire  State — ^and  con- 
sequently direct  mailings  or  some  other 
methods  have  to  be  resorted  to  by  the 
candidate. 

All  measures  that  have  been  advocated 
over  the  last  few  years  have  tended  to 
present  various  new  difficulties  for  some 
candidates  in  certain  sections.  But  smy 
way  you  slice  it,  artificial  limitations 
encourage  evasion  of  the  law,  while  rigid 
requirements  of  disclosure  to  the  people 
imder  penalty  of  being  declared  ineli- 
gible for  office  would,  although  not  per- 
fect, in  my  opinion  be  the  best  way,  and 
I  think  the  only  way.  to  accomplish  our 
purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  substitute 
will  be  adopted,  although  I  again  com- 


mend the  Rules  Committee  and  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
for  a  constructive  job  well  done;  but  I 
cannot  vote  for  the  bill  and  I  cannot  vote 
to  waste  taxpayers'  money  in  politics 
when  it  cannot  be  done  effectively.  That, 
in  a  nutshell,  is  what  I  wanted  to  say  on 
the  whole  bill.  I  thank  both  Senators 
for  their  cooperation.       

■The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  12i/i  minutes  on 
this  amendment;  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas has  1  Va  minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  as  modified.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

"The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  frc«n  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT).  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  .  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  .  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  annonuce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  .  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin),  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  sire  necessarUy 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  31, 
nays  55,  sis  follows : 
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So,  Mr.  Dou's  Mfimrimfnt  (No.  1126) , 
as  modified,  vu  rejected. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  B*r.  President,  I 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  Inqulrtng  of  our 
distinguished  maj<»it7  leader  as  to  what 
Is  the  pending  badness,  and  v^iat  he 
expects  win  be  the  business  for  the  re- 
mainder of  today  aixl  the  remainder  of 
the  session  before  the  recess. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Aboumzk)  .  wm  the  majority  leader  re- 
frain from  respcmding  untU  order  is  re- 
stored? The  Senate  will  come  to  order. 
Senators  are  entitled  to  hear  the  ma- 
jority leader  announce  the  program  for 
the  remahider  of  the  week.  Senators  hav- 
ing conveiaatlona  win  please  remove 
themselves  from  the  Chamber. 

The  majority  leader  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised,  first,  I 
would  appreciate  it  If  there  would  be  a 
show  of  hands  of  those  Senators  who 
stUl  intend  to  offer  amendments  to  the 
campaign  practices  proposal.  (Coimting) 
1.  2,  3,  4,  5.  6,  7— It  looks  like  10  or  12. 
Not  more  than  15,  anyway,  and  maybe 
not  that  many. 

Mr.  President,  If  the  Senate  will  agree 
that  It  be  in  order  at  this  time,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  30  minutes  on  all  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  frmn  now  on,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bUL 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  And  amendments 
thereto. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  amendments 
thereto. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion, except  as  to  the 

Mr.  MANSFZEXD.  This  would  be  all 
amendments  excepting  that  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  ,  who 
may  or  may  not  agree,  but  if  he  does  not 
agree,  he  still  has  the  hour  which  is 
allocated  to  each  Senator. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  As  long  as  he  Is 
protected,  that  is  fine. 

The  PRBBIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First,  the 
Chair  would  advise  the  majority  leader 
as  to  the  parliamentary  situation  with 
regard  to  the  1-hour  time  limit.  There 
is  a  time  limit  of  1  hour  for  each  Senator 
imder  cloture.  That  also  includes  any 
time  on  amendments.  If  there  is  a  sepa- 
rate time  limit  placed  on  an  amendment, 
and  it  is  used,  the  time  any  Senator 
speaks  on  that  amendment,  irrespective 
of  what  the  time  limit  on  the  amendmeit 
is,  is  taken  from  hte  hour  of  total  debate, 
and  time  is  not  transferrable. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  ISiat  Is  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  Joint  leadership,  that  it  be 
taken  out  of  the  1  hour  allotted  to  each 
Senator.  If  any  Senator  wishes  to  ob- 
ject, I  wlU  be  glad  to  withdraw  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Sraiator  wiM 
withhold  that,  may  I  say  the  puri>ose 
is 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  we  have  order, 
please,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  the 
point  is  well  taken.  The  Senate  will  come 
to  order.  Senators  are  entitled  to  hear 
this  colloquy.  Senators  and  staff  mem- 
bers conversing  will  remove  themselves 
from  the  Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  purpose  in 
making  this  request  at  this  time  is  that 
now  we  will  proceed  to  the  tornado  disas- 
ter relief  bill.  There  will  be  a  number  of 
amendmeits  applied  to  that  measure, 
and  we  will  stay  with  It  until  it  is  con- 
cluded, even  though  there  happens  to  be 
a  time  limitation.  Thea  we  wUl  go  back 
on  the  pending  business. 

Under  the  recess  resolution,  the  Senate 
goes  out  at  the  conclusion  of  business 
Friday.  I  am  not  offering  a  carrot  or  a 
stick,  but  if  it  would  be  possible  to  get 
the  Senate  out  on  Thursday,  I  would 
appreciate  it  just  as  much  as  any  other 
Member. 

With  that  explanation,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  may  reserve  his  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  thank  the  majority  leader 
for  his  explanation.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that,  should  this  unanimous  con- 
sent request  be  agreed  to,  each  Senator 
would  be  limited  to  15  minutes  in  dis- 
cussing any  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct,  but 
he  would  have  the  rest  of  his  time  under 
the  cloture  rule  to  discuss  the  amend- 
ment, and  the  amendment  would  not  be 
voted  upon  until  he  has  completed  his 
time  under  the  cloture  rule.  He  may 
aw)ly  it  to  just  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  WeU,  whan  would  the  vote 
on  the  amendment  occur?  If  the  amend- 
m«it  is  called  up,  and  the  Senator  talks 
for  15  minutes,  and  then  desires  to  take 
his  additional  45  minutes,  would  he  be 
able  to  take  his  additional  45  minutes 
before  the  vote  occurs? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  because  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  agreement  the  time 
on  the  amendment  would  be  limited. 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  my  imderstanding. 
I  have  an  amendmait  pending  mi  which 
I  woiild  like  to  have  an  hour  reserved. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  be  willing  to 
make  an  exception  on  the  same  basis  as 
In  the  case  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  is  unavoidably  absent. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  could  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
Senator  discussing  genenrally  what  he  in- 
tends to  do  for  the  45  minutes,  and  then 
going  Into  the  half -hour  on  the  amend- 
ment. He  does  not  need  to  caU  it  up. 


in  other  words,  untU  the  end  of  the  45 
minutes. 

Mr.  TAPT.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
does  not  believe  that  would  be  appro- 
priate with  regard  to  the  procedures 
that  might  arise. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Then  I  would  be 
willing  to  make  an  exception  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  as  well  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BRCX:k.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  not  saying  that  an  exception 
is  made  to  the  1  hour  under  the  cloture 
rule?  I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  | 

Mr.  BROCK,  n  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
wants  to  spend  his  entire  1  hour  on  one 
amendment,  that  would  be  his  privilege, 
but  that  would  be  alL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right.  In 
his  case  tliat  is  true,  yes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered,  that  there  be  a  30-minute  time 
limitation  on  each  amendment  except 
for  the  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  woifld  assume  that 
the  votes  on  these  amendments  would 
occur  with  some  rapidity.  I  wonder  if  we 
could  have  a  unanimous- consent  agree- 
ment to  confine  the  voting  period  to  10 
minutes  on  each  of  these  amendments. 
I  tliink  sometimes  we  ju«t  sit  here  for  5 
minutes  waiting  for  the  15-mlnute  time 
to  run  out  for  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGH  S<X)TT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  defer  that  request  until 
we  can  get  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  to  the  floor,  who  has  asked 
that  he  be  present  when  such  a  request 
is  made,  I  would  have  no  objection. 

I  would  like,  if  the  majority  leader 
will  yield,  to  clarify  something  else.  Am 
I  correct  that  the  time  taken  for  the 
votes  on  amendments  is  not  taken  from 
the  time  of  any  Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  And  upon  any 
Senator  noting  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
the  time  for  the  quorum  call  would  come 
from  the  time  of  the  Senator  who  makes 
the  point  of  order,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  a  quorum  call 
under  this  circumstance,  or  a  vote, 
would  not  be  charged  to  any  Senator. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Then  it  is  imder- 
stood  that  the  quorum  calls  in  no  event 
are  charged  to  any  Senator;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr,  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
no  luianimous  consent  request  pending 
at  this  time. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Does  the  order  limit 
the  time  on  a  motion  to  recommit? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK::rER.  No,  the 
request  was  as  to  amendments  only,  and 
not  as  to  motions  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  if  there  Is  a 
motion  to  recommit,  I  would  ask  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  the  same 
basis. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  would  have  to  ob- 
ject to  that  limitation,  and  would  hope 
an  exception  would  be  made  if  such  a 
motion  is  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  said  I  would  agree 
to  a  time  limitation  on  a  motion  to  re- 
commit, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  be  done,  a  time  limitation  of 
one-half  hour,  with  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  mover  and  the  spon- 
sor of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  308— RESO- 
LUTION TO  PERMIT  SENATOR 
BELLMON  TO  APPEAR  AS  A  WIT- 
NESS IN  U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  IN 
OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
sent  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  infunediate  consideration,  notwith- 
standing the  previous  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion ^S.  Res.  308)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

With  its  preamble,  the  resolution  reads 
as  follows: 

Whereas,  Honorable  Henry  L.  Bellmon,  a 
member  of  this  body,  has  been  served  with  a 
Subpoena  to  appear  as  a  witness  before  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Western  District  of  Oklahoma,  to  testify  at 
9:30  o'clock  a.m.  on  the  Sixteenth  day  of 
AprU.  1974,  In  the  Case  of  United  States  v 
Leo  Winters,  et  al;  and 

Whereas,  under  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  no  Senator  may  absent  himself  from 
the  service  of  the  Senate  without  leave  of 
the  Senate:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  that  Honorable  Henry  L.  Bellmon 
Is  granted  leave  to  appear  as  a  witness  before 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  In 
the  Case  of  the  United  States  v.  Leo  Winters, 
et  al  at  a  time  when  the  Senate  is  not  sitting 
in  Session;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  a  c<^y  of  this  Resolution 
be  submitted  to  the  said  Court. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  804 
(b) .  PubUc  Law  90-351.  as  amended,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  KASTzinaiER. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  CaUfomla,  ISx.  Rails- 
back,  and  Mr.  Smcn  of  Arizona  as 
members  of  the  National  Commission  for 


the  Review  of  Federal  and  States  Laws 
Relating  to  Wiretapping  and  Electronic 
SurveiUance,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  foUowing  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  421.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  permit  the  Im- 
portation of  upholstery  regulators,  uphol- 
sterer's regulating  needles,  and  upholsterer's 
pins  free  of  duty;  and 

H-R.  14012.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Legislative  Branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  foUowing  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  indi- 
cated: 

HJl.  421.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  permit  the  Im- 
portation of  upholstery  regulators,  uphol- 
sterer's regulating  needles,  and  upholsterer's 
pins  free  of  duty.  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Finance. 

H.R.  14012.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  sifflxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1866.  An  act  to  provide  Increases  In 
certain  annuities  payable  under  chapter  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  13542.  An  act  to  abolish  the  position 
of  Commissioner  of  Pish  and  Wildlife,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen). 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  for  not 
to  exceed  2  minutes,  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination now  at  the  desk,  and  which  was 
reported  earlier  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bn)EN) .  The  nomination  wiU  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  n<Hnination  of  John  M.  MaiU7, 
of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  might  say  that  the  actioi  of  the 
Senate  is  now  taking  has  beoi  cleared 
with  the  majority  and  minority  leaders, 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. It  was  reported  unanimously  this 


morning  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  tills  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resimied  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


DISASTER     RELIEF     ACT     AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1974 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  751,  S.  3062, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  3062,  a  bUl  entitled  the  "Disaster  Relief 
Act  Amendments  of  1974." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebiU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate 
on  the  pending  bill  is  limited  to  2  hours 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controUed  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  ,  with  30  minutes 
on  any  amendment  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond degree,  and  10  minutes  on  any  debat- 
able motion  or  appeal. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  during  consideration 
of  and  voting  on  S.  3062  the  foUowing 
staff  members  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
Uc Works  be  granted  privilege  of  access 
to  the  Senate  fioor: 

Clark  Norton,  John  Yago,  PhiUp  T. 
Cummings,  M.  Barry  Meyer,  Bailey 
Guard,  Judy  Parente,  Steve  Swain, 
Paul  Ebeltoft  of  my  staff,  Grady  Smith 
of  Senator  Domenici's  staff,  and  George 
Shanks  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1974 
come  before  the  Senate  in  the  tragic 
shadow  cast  by  the  tornadoes  that 
afflicted  five  states  In  mid-United  States 
last  week.  The  destruction  and  hardship 
that  f  oUowed  in  the  wake  of  these  storms 
has  aroused  the  sympathy  of  the  Nation 
and  I  know  that  the  hearts  of  each  one 
of  us  go  out  to  the  people  who  have 
been  so  sorely  tried.  Indeed,  the  real- 
ization that  the  blU  before  us  Is  of  pro- 
found significance  not  simply  In  legal 
terms,  but  in  hxmian  terms,  must  weigh 
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heavily  in  our  considerations  today.  Yet, 
I  request  the  Indulgence  of  my  collea«\ies 
in  pennitttDc  me  to  bring  to  their  atten- 
tkm  considerations  that  otherwise  may 
be  forgotten  in  today's  debate. 

The  law  which  forms  the  cornerstone 
of  8.  3002.  the  leglslatJon  now  before  us. 
is  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970— 
Public  Law  91-606. 1  will  not  outline  the 
genesis  of  this  law  except  to  say  that  it 
was  the  first  of  its  kind.  Never,  before  its 
enactment,  had  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, or  those  individuals  affected  by 
natural  disasters,  been  able  to  rely  upon 
a  comprehensive  Federal  law  for  im- 
mediate relier  as  well  as  satisfaction  of 
longer  range  needs.  The  law  was  a 
landmark  tnsof  ar  as  it  spelled  an  end  to 
pleeaneal  disaster  relief  and  made  the 
provision  of  emergency  disaster  services 
and  the  reconstruction  and  rehabiUta- 
tion  of  devastated  areas  a  national 
priority. 

But  the  act  of  1970  was  landmark  in 
another  respect.  Never  before  has  a  law. 
drafted  to  meet  emergencies  that  each  of 
us  pray  wiU  never  come  to  pass,  been 
called  upon  to  perform  so  frequent^  and 
so  extmsively.  Under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  91-«06.  the  President  de- 
clared 111  major  disasters  in  41  differ- 
ent States.  Disregarding  the  expendi- 
tures which  will  be  required  to  meet  the 
nine  disasters  that  have  already  been 
declared  this  year,  payments  from  the 
President's  emergency  fund  total  in  ex- 
cess of  $1,103  billion.  Direct  Federal 
expenditures  for  disaster  assistance 
through  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
and  other  agencies  have  bedi  equally 
sulsstantlal.  This  level  of  expenditures  is 
understandable  when  it  is  considered 
that,  in  1973  atone.  46  major  disasters 
were  declared,  affecting  31  States,  and 
neoeasttating  Federal  help  to  more  tlian 
75.000  families. 

As  tragic  as  are  the  circmnstances  in 
which  the  act  of  1970  has  operated,  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  law  has  been  tested 
and  retested  under  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances and  those  portions  a^ch  may 
have  been  inadequate  to  effectively  ac- 
complish the  objectives  of  relief  and 
recovery  have  tended  to  t>eeome  ap- 
parent. 

In  recognition  of  the  broad  scope  of 
the  act  and  midoatanding  its  effective 
operation  is  vital  to  the  health,  safety. 
and  general  weD  being  of  so  many  Amer- 
icans, the  Senate  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee established  the  Subcommittee  on 
Disaster  Relief.  I  was  to  become  its 
chairman,  and  was  Joined  by  Senators 
Doifnnci.  Cumk,  Bdcw.  and  Buckixy. 
The  charge  given  us  by  Uie  chairman  of 
the  fiill  committee.  Senator  JamnHcs 
Raitdolph.  was  to  evaluate  the  adequacy, 
cost  and  effectivenees  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970.  and  to  recommend 
such  changes  as  w«re  found  to  be  im- 
portant to  the  Improved  operatlaD  of  the 
law. 

In  early  1973,  the  snboommlttee  began 
the  regimen  that  has  led  us  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  today.  I  hope  that  it  win  be 
obvious  to  my  colleagues  that  the  stib- 
commlttee  has  not  come  here  In  haste, 
nor  have  we  used  the  last  year  waste- 
fully. 


In  Iiiarch  of  1973  field  hearings  were 
begun  In  Biloxl.  Miss.,  in  the  heart  of  the 
area  devastated  by  Hurricane  Camille 
and  one  of  the  first  areas  to  receive  help 
under  the  1970  law.  Shortly  thereafter. 
the  subcommittee  met  in  Rapid  City. 
S.  Dak.,  the  scene  of  tragic  flooding. 
Finally,  field  hearings  were  conducted  in 
May  and  in  June  in  two  of  the  areas 
hardest  hit  by  Hurricane  Agnes — Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  and  Coming-Elmira.  N.Y.  In 
September,  the  subcommittee  met  in 
Washington  to  review,  with  national 
ofBcials,  the  data  we  gathered  during 
the  7  days  of  field  hearings.  The  com- 
ments and  suggestions  of  more  than  300 
witneses  who  testified  in  person  before 
the  subcommittee,  many  of  whom  were 
former  disaster  victims,  and  the  state- 
ments of  90  others  sulmiitted  for  the 
record  were  culled  and  reviewed  by  the 
subcommittee  members  and  their  staffs. 
Our  preliminary  findings  were  embodied 
in  S.  3062,  which  I  introduced  on  Feb- 
ruary 26  of  this  year  for  Senators 
Randolph.  Douenici,  Bi9en,  Clark,  and 
myself.  The  new  concepts  broached  in 
this  liill  were  discussed  in  another  day 
of  open  hearings  on  March  6,  1974,  and 
plans  were  then  laid  to  meet  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  FDAA  to  try  to  find 
accord  between  our  language  and  that 
of  S.  1840,  the  administration's  major 
proposal.  Sulicomittee  markup  was  to 
begin  on  April  9.  In  the  interim,  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Indiana,  and  Alabama  were  ravaged  by 
brutal  storms. 

Thus  it  was,  that  on  April  5  and  6  my 
tireless  companion,  Senator  Domenici, 
and  I  made  an  on-the-scene  inspection 
of  the  disaster  damage  and  recovery 
effort  in  the  stricken  areas.  Meetings 
were  held  with  Senators  and  staff  from 
affected  States  and  with  Secretary 
James  T.  Lynn  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  on 
April  8.  The  legislation  was  considered 
and  favorably  reported  by  the  committee 
yesterday.  April  9,  by  unanimous  vote. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  synopsis 
of  the  major  new  provisions  of  the  bUl: 

Majok  New  Pbovisiome  of  S.  3062 

1.  USASmiS  AND  ktAJoe  DISASTKBS 
DIBTINGUISHXD 

Under  present  lav  a  PretldentlaJ  declara- 
tion of  a  major  disaster  at  the  request  of  a 
State  Governor  automatlcaOly  "triggers"  all 
benefits  authorized  by  Federal  disaster  legis- 
lation^ 

To  make  It  more  practicable  to  extend  help 
during  lesser  emergencies,  the  definition  of 
major  disaster  Is  amended  to  create  a  new 
"emergency"  category.  This  wUl  permit  such 
aid  as  technical  assistance  equipment,  advis- 
ory personnel,  equipment,  food,  other  sup- 
plies, medical  care,  and  othtr  essentials  to  be 
provided. 

3.  BisasTn  pi£PAan>MraB  assistance 

Both  196S  and  1870  DitAster  ReUef  Acts 
authorized  50  percent  matching  grants  not 
to  exceed  $250,000  per  state  to  assist  them 
In  developing  comprehensive  plans  and  pro- 
grams to  combat  major  disasters.  For  vari- 
ous reasons,  the  States  have  not  fully  utilized 
this  aid.  To  encourage  greater  participation. 
Title  n  of  the  bUl  autbortzes  an  outright, 
one-ttme  giant  of  up  to  tafiO.OOO  for  each 
State  without  required  mattchlng  funds. 

Any  State  receiving  a  «150,000  planning 
grant  must  submit,  through  an  agency  des- 
ignated for  that  purpose,  a  comprehensive 
disaster  preparedness  program  to  the  Presi- 


dent which  sets  forth  provisions  for  both 
emergency  and  permanent  assistance  and 
provides  few  the  appointment  and  training  of 
i4>proprlate  staff  and  for  the  formulation  of 
necessary  regulations  and  procedures. 

The  existing  statutory  provision  for  con- 
tinuous revision  and  updating  of  disaster 
assistance  plans,  authorizing  annual  50  per- 
cent matching  grants  not  In  excess  of  $26,000 
to  each  State,  is  retained. 

3.  INSTJKANCE 

The  increased  Federal  costs  of  providing 
disaster  assistance  in  recent  years,  especially 
to  the  private  sector,  he«  focused  attention  on 
the  need  for  nK>re  extensive  insurance  cover- 
age against  loeses  caused  by  natural  hazards. 

The  bill  stipulates  that  insurance  adequate 
to  protect  against  future  lots  must  be  ob- 
tained for  any  disaster-damaged  property 
which  has  been  replaced,  reatored,  repaired, 
or  constructed  with  Federal  disaster  funds. 
Unless  such  insurance  is  aeoured,  no  appli- 
cant for  Federal  assistance  can  receive  aid 
for  any  damage  to  his  property  in  future 
major  disasters.  State  governments  nuy  elect 
to  provide  self-insurance  on  their  public 
facilities. 

4 .  CRIMINAL  AND  CIVIL  PENALTIES 

Previously  enacted  disaster  relief  acts  have 
not  provided  specific  penalties  for  those  who 
willfully  failed  to  comply  with  their  pro- 
visions. 

The  bUl  provides  for  a  fl«e  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both,  for  parsons  who  will- 
fully make  fraudvQent  claims. 

Anyone  wrongfully  applying  the,  proceeds 
of  any  loan  or  cash  benefit  votild  be  civilly 
liable  for  one  and  one-half  times  the  orig- 
inal principal  of  any  loan  or  cash  benefit, 
s.  AVAiLABiLrrr  and  distsibutiom  of 

MATERIALS 

At  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  a  State 
suffering  damage  caused  by  a  major  disaster, 
the  President  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
provide  for  a  survey  of  the  construction 
materials  needed  in  the  major  disaster  area 
for  bousing,  farming  operations  and  busi- 
ness enterprises  and  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  insure  the  availability  and  fair  dis- 
tribution of  such  materials  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  180  days.  To  the  extent  possible, 
the  President  is  directed  to  Implement  any 
allocation  program  through  companies  which 
customarily  supply  construction  materials  in 
the  affected  area. 

6.     RKFAIB     AND     RKSTOBATIOl^    OF    DAMAGED 
FACILITIES 

S.  3062  provides  that  assistance  for  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  public  ftcilitifea  can  be 
provided  under  one  of  two  plans  at  the 
option  of  eligible  State  or  local  governments. 
Grants  may  be  made  not  to  exceed  100  per- 
cent of  cost  for  repair  or  re^nstruction  on 
a  pro)ect-by-proJect  basis,  at  authorized  by 
current  law  or  a  Federal  contribution  based 
on  90  percent  of  the  total  estimated  cost 
of  restoring  aU  damaged  public  faculties 
within  its  Jurisdiction  could  be  used  to  re- 
pair or  restore  selected  facilities  or  to  con- 
struct new  ones.  This  will  permit  State  or 
local  choice  as  to  4«construQtion  on  a  Fed- 
erally-audited proJect-by-proJect  basis,  or 
with  much  greater  freedoia  to  construct 
with  a  minimum  of  Federal  control  the  fa- 
cilities it  deems  best  for  government  func- 
tions la  the  area.  In  those  jurisdictions  in- 
curring public  facility  damages  totaling  no 
more  than  $25,000,  a  block  giant  based  on 
100  percent  of  the  total  cost  for  repairing  or 
reconstructing  those  faculties  woiUd  be 
made. 

Public  recreational  fadUttes,  public  edu- 
cational facllitleB,  private  non-profit  edu- 
cational, emergency  medical,  custodial  care 
and  utility  facilities  are  also  eligible  for 
grants  from  the  President's  emergency  fund. 

The  1970  Act  expressly  excluded  from  the 
disaster  grant  program  public  facilities  used 
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solely  for  park  and  recreational  purposes. 
Many  local  offlclals  and  other  witnesses  have 
requested  the  removal  of  this  restriction. 
There  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  treat- 
ing such  facilities  differently,  and  the  Com- 
mittee has,  therefore.  Included  for  assistance 
public  parks  and  recreation  areas.  The  Com- 
mittee expects  the  FDAA  to  exercise  discre- 
tion in  committing  Federal  funds  to  the 
restoration  of  parks,  insofar  as  practical,  but 
within  reasonable  limits  taking  Into  account 
the  value  of  the  Investment  to  the  affected 
area. 

7.    TEMPORAHT    HOUSING 

Temporary  bousing  assistance  can  now  be 
provided  by  using  available  Federal  property, 
renting  or  purchasing  vacant  residential 
units,  or  employing  mobile  or  other  prefab- 
ricated homes. 

But  If  a  damaged  home  could  be  made 
habitable  In  a  relatively  short  period  with 
limited  exi>enditures,  such  repairs  should  be 
performed  without  charge  to  the  owners  as 
a  substitute  for  other  temporary  housing 
which  the  Federal  government  might  have 
otherwise  provided.  Accordingly,  S.  3062  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  make  expenditures 
for  such  "mini-repairs." 

S.  3062  also  authorizes  the  President  to  sell, 
or  otherwise  make  available  for  disaster  re- 
lief purposes,  temporary  housing  units  di- 
rectly to  States,  other  governmental  entities 
and  private  voluntary  organizations.  At  pres- 
ent such  units  may  be  disposed  of  only 
through  the  General  Services  Administration 
when  declared  to  be  in  excess  supply. 

8.    EXTRAORDINABT    DISASTER    EXPENSE    GRANTS 

S.  3062  authorizes  the  President  to  make 
grants  to  States  of  75  percent  of  the  actual 
cost  of  providing  direct  financial  assistance 
to  persons  adversely  affected  by  a  major  dis- 
aster. These  grants  are  available  to  meet  ex- 
traordinary disaster-related  expMises  or 
needs  which  are  not  provided  for  under  this 
Act,  under  other  programs,  or  by  private 
means.  Aid  Is  limited  to  a  maximum  of  $5,000 
for  each  family,  and  Is  to  be  administered  by 
the  Governor  (or  his  designated  representa- 
tive) according  to  national  criteria,  stand- 
ards and  procedures  established  by  the  Pres- 
ident. Aid  for  this  purpose  should  be  related 
to  financial  need  and  to  actual  disaster  ex- 
penses and  losses  of  disaster  victims.  An  ad- 
vance payment  of  25  percent  of  the  estimated 
required  Federal  funds  can  be  made  to  a 
State  and  the  Committee  expects  that  this 
will  be  done  promptly  so  that  States  may 
Implement  the  cash  grants  to  families  with- 
out delay. 

9.    XTNXMPLOTMENT     ASSISTANCE 

Federal  funds  have  been  available  since  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969  for  assistance  to 
persons  not  adequately  covered  by  unem- 
ployment Insurance  who  are  out  of  work  be- 
cause of  a  major  disaster.  Such  Individuals 
can  now  receive  payments  to  the  extent  such 
payments  do  not  exceed  the  maximum 
amount  or  the  duration  of  compensation  pro- 
vided by  the  regular  unemployment  Insur- 
ance system  of  the  State  In  which  the  dis- 
aster occurs.  Duplicatlor.  of  benefits  Is  not 
possible  because  regular  unemployment  In- 
surance payments.  If  any,  must  be  deducted 
from  those  made  for  unemployment  result- 
ing from  a  disaster.  It  does,  however,  enable 
workers  v^ose  jobs  are  not  Included  In  the 
regular  compensation  system  to  be  protected. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  competent  agen- 
cies exist  In  every  State  to  administer  State 
unemployment  Insurance  systems,  and  that 
payments  for  disaster  purposes  are  closely 
connected  by  law  and  regulation  to  those 
systems,  obvious  advantages  can  be  gained  by 
using  the  serrlcea  and  personnel  of  thoee 
established  State  agencies.  The  bUl  authorizes 
the  President  to  provide  disaster  unemploy- 
ment oompesaatlon  tliroagli  agreements  with 
States  which,  tn  his  Judgment,  have  adequate 
systems  for  administering  the  program. 


Because  unemployment  compensation  Is 
provided  by  law  in  most  States  for  a 
maximum  of  26  weeks,  those  who  lose  their 
jobs  because  of  a  major  disaster  are  now 
restricted  to  a  like  period  for  the  duration  of 
such  payments.  The  Congress  in  recent  years 
has  authorized  extended  payments  under 
certain  conditions,  and  extended  payments 
have  been  recommended  by  the  Administra- 
tion for  certain  purposes.  Persons  unem- 
ployed because  of  a  disaster  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  considered  eligible  under  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  for  extended  compensa- 
tion beyond  the  maximum  period  provided 
by  State  law. 

In  view  of  the  serious  and  prolonged  dis- 
locations which  may  be  caused  by  catas- 
trophes of  the  magnitude  of  Hurricanes 
Camille  and  Agnes,  the  bill  proposes  au- 
thority to  extend  unemployment  payments 
for  six  additional  months. 

10.    FOOD    COMMODITIES 

Use  of  surplus  food  stuffs  for  mass  feed- 
ing in  evacuation  shelters,  mobile  canteen 
units,  and  "Meals  on  Wheels"  programs  is 
especially  essential  during  the  emergency 
period  after  a  flood,  tornado,  earthquake  or 
other  catastrophe  when  thousands  may  be 
dislocated  and  the  normal  economy  has 
seriously  disrupted.  SimUarly,  the  dis- 
tribution of  food  coupons  without  charge 
has  enabled  many  lower-Income  families  to 
obtain  needed  food  supplies  at  a  time  when 
their  livelihood  and  income  have  been 
adversely   affected   In   recent  disasters. 

The  current  lack  of  surplus  commodities, 
and  the  decision  to  replace  the  USDA  family 
food  distribution  program  by  July  i  with 
food  stamps,  has  raised  questions  about  our 
abUlty  to  provide  sutHcient  supplies  for  mass 
feeding  and  for  home  use  after  malor 
dlsaaterr 

To  help  meet  these  needs,  the  biU  retains 
provisions  of  the  1970  Disaster  Relief  Act 
authorizing  the  President  to  make  both  food 
commodities  and  coupons  available  to  dis- 
aster victims.  In  addition,  it  directs  the 
Secretary  to  assure  that  adequate  stocks  of 
food  win  be  readily  and  conveniently  avail- 
able for  emergency  mass  feeding  or  \ise  In 
any  area  of  the  United  States  In  the  event 
of  a  major  disaster.  The  effect  is  to  con- 
tinue authority  to  provide  agricultural  com- 
modities for  distribution  In  major  disaster 
areas,  even  if  the  present  famUy  and  child 
nutrition  commodity  procurement  programs 
should  be  phased  out. 

1 1 .  CRISIS  COTJNSELING  ASSISTANCE 

Disasters  are  often  the  occasion  of  un- 
forgettable personal  crisis.  Such  sharp 
mental  stress  and  abrupt  hardship  may  lend, 
almost  as  with  the  shock  of  war,  to  i>er8lstent 
psychological  disturbances,  especially  among 
the  elderly  and  the  chUdren.  Expert  observers 
have  noted  for  example,  an  increase  in 
mental  health  problems  foUowing  recent 
catastrophes. 

Previous  Federal  disaster  relief  legisla- 
tion has  not  provided  specific  assistance 
for  "psychological  first  aid"  to  disaster  vic- 
tims. The  bUl  authorlaes  the  President  to 
provide  professional  counseUng  services  and 
training  for  dlaarter  wockera,  either  di- 
rectly or  by  financial  assistance  to  Stete  or 
local  agencies  to  help  relieve  mental  health 
problems  caused  or  aggravated  by  a  disaster 
or  its  aftermath. 

12.    COMMUMTTT    DISASTER    LOAKS    AND    GRAMTS 

Section  341  of  the  1970  Disaster  Relief 
Act  authorized  grants  for  as  long  as  three 
years  to  any  local  government  suffering  a 
"substantial-  loss  of  tax  property  revenue 
because  of  damragea  caused  by  a  major 
disaster.  Only  tluee  cities  have  qualified 
for  these  beneflte,  although  seven  appUca- 
tiona  for  such  grants  are  etlU  pending. 

Application  of  the  phrase  "aafaetantlal 
loss,"  and  the  dependence  of  local  govern- 
ments on  sources  other  than  the  property 


tax  for  a  steable  portion  of  their  revenues, 
has  made  the  provision  difficult  to  apply. 
Also,  It  Is  usually  a  year  or  more  before 
lowered  property  assessments  for  disaster 
damages  are  reflected  in  the  loss  of  tax  In- 
come. The  need  of  these  areas  for  supple- 
mentary funds  to  carry  on  normal  opera- 
tions is  often  more  crucial  during  the  first 
six  months  or  so  after  the  disaster  than  it 
is   a   year   or   two  later. 

In  order  to  provide  cash  flow  to  local  gov- 
ernments at  the  time  of  their  greatest  need 
after  major  disasters.  S.  3062  substitutes 
for  the  present  community  disaster  grant 
program  a  new  system  of  loans — a  portion 
of  which  could  be  cancelled  at  a  later  date 
under  certain  conditions. 

Any  local  government  suffering  a  sub- 
stantial loss  of  tax  and  other  revenues  be- 
cause of  a  major  disaster,  and  demonstrat- 
ing need  for  financial  assistance  to  perform 
its  governmental  functions,  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  loan  not  exceeding  25  percent  of 
its  annual  operating  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  the  disaster  occurred.  The 
purpose  of  the  loan  is  to  permit  the  local 
governments  to  continue  to  provide  mu- 
nicipal services,  such  as  the  protection  of 
public  health  and  safety  and  the  operation 
of  the  public  school  system. 

Part  or  all  of  the  loan  could  be  can- 
celled to  the  extent  that  local  revenues 
during  the  following  three  full  fiscal  years 
are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  operating 
budget  of  that  government.  Including  mu- 
nicipal disaster-related  expenses.  The  loan, 
or  any  cancelled  portion,  cannot  be  used 
as  the  non-federal  share  of  any  Federal  pro- 
gram,  including   those  under   this  Act. 

13.    ECONOMIC    RECOVERY   FOR   DISASTER    AREAS 

Implementation  of  economic  recoverj* 
programs  in  severely  damaged  disaster  areas 
requires  development  of  unified  long-range 
plans,  a  ready  source  of  funds,  and  an 
area-wide  agency  to  adjust  priorities,  allo- 
cate and  schedule  use  of  resources,  and  pro- 
vide  overall   administrative   direction. 

To  help  attain  these  alms.  Title  V  of  the 
bill  provides  assistance  for  redevelopment 
in  both  public  and  private  sectors.  Because 
the  functions  of  long  range  economic  re- 
covery are  so  similar  to  development  In 
economically  distressed  areas,  this  program 
is  changed  in  the  programming  of  avaUable 
or  anticipated  Federal  funds. 

Funds  authorized  for  Federal-aid  projects 
or  programs  in  a  major  disaster  area  may  be 
placed  in  reserve  acc(»'dlng  to  such  recom- 
mendations. If  the  Governor  requests,  and 
affected  local  governments  concur,  these 
funds  may  l)e  transferred  to  the  Recovery 
Planning  Council  to  Implement  the  Recov- 
ery Investment  Flan. 

Loans  may  be  made  by  the  Recovery  Plan- 
ning Ooimcil  to  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, and  private  or  public  non-profit  orga- 
nization In  a  major  disaster  area  to  carry 
out  the  Recovery  Investment  Plan.  lioans  can 
be  made  for  the  acquisition  or  development 
of  land  and  Improvements  for  public  works, 
public  service  or  public  development  facul- 
ties (Including  parks  and  open  spaces),  and 
for  acquiring,  constructing,  rehabilitating, 
expanding  or  Improving  those  faculties  (in- 
cluding machinery  and  equipment). 

The  Federal  share  of  project  costs  may  be 
Increased  by  supplementary  grants  to  a  max- 
imum of  90  percent,  but  no  such  limit  would 
apply  to  grants  benefiting  Indians  and  Alas- 
kan nattves  and  to  thoee  where  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment has  exhausted  Its  taxing  and  txv- 
rowlng  capacity.  The  Interest  rate  for  loans 
made  under  thU  sectton  is  to  be  fixed  by 
tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  a  rate  of  one 
percent  less  than  the  current  average  pro- 
posed as  a  new  TlUe  Vin  of  the  PubUc 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
IWIB — over  which  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  also  has  legislative  jurisdiction.  Au- 
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thority  Is  TMted  In  the  Pnaldent.  bowerer, 
who  m»7  chooM  to  deleg»t«  th«ae  functions 
either  to  theSeoretaiy  of  Commerce  or  the 
Secretary  of  HUD. 

Determination  of  the  need  for  special  eco- 
nomic aaalstance  and  appolntnkent  of  a  Re- 
covery Planning  Council  rests  with  the  Gov- 
ernor. A  majority  of  the  Council  members 
must  be  elected  officials.  The  national  and 
State  governments  would  each  have  one 
representative. 

The  Federal  representative  could  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Regional  Council 
(or  another  member  designated  by  him)  — 
or  where  a  Federal  Regional  Commission  has 
been  established  under  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  or  the"  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act,  the  Federal 
cochalrman  of  that  Commission.  In  any 
area  where  a  multl-jurlsdlctlonal  organiza- 
tion (such  as  a  Council  of  Governments) 
exists  and  compiles  with  these  requirements, 
the  Governor  may  designate  that  organiza- 
tion, with  the  addition  of  Federal  and  State 
representatives,  to  act  as  the  Recovery  Plan- 
ning Council. 

The  Recovery  Planning  Council  may  re- 
vise existing  land  use,  development  or  other 
plans,  develop  new  ones,  and  prepare  a  flve- 
year  Recovery  Investment  Plan  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Governor  and  to  responsible  local 
governments.  The  Council  also  may  recom- 
mend market  yield  on  outstanding  market- 
able TJ.8.  obllgaUons  (adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one -eighth). 

The  language  of  Title  V  contains  an  antl- 
plratlng  provision.  Loan  guarantees  to  help 
industrial  and  commercial  projects  In  major 
disaster  areas  can  be  made  for  such  pur- 
poses as  the  purchase  and  development  of 
land,  the  acquisition  of  machinery  and 
equipment,  and  the  construction,  rehabUlU- 
tlon,  alteration,  conversion  or  enlargement 
of  buUdlngs.  Loans  made  by  private  lend- 
ing institutions  for  working  capital  In  con- 
nection with  such  projects  may  be  guaran- 
teed up  to  a  maximum  of  M  percent  of  their 
unpaid  balance. 

Both  public  and  private  agencies  may  be 
provided  techmcal  assistance  in  handling 
such  matters  aa  projects  planning,  feasibUity 
BtudlM.  management  and  operation  prob- 
lems, and  the  analysis  of  economic  needs  and 
potential.  Such  assistance  can  be  extended 
by  use  of  Federal  personnel,  by  reimburse- 
ment of  other  Federal  agencies  for  swvices  by 
contract  with  private  Individuals,  firms,  and 
Institutions,  or  by  grants-in-aid.  Organlaa- 
tlons  receiving  granu  for  technical  assist- 
ance may  also,  subject  to  certain  limitations. 
!»  awarded  supplementary  grants  to  defray 
up  to  76  percent  of  their  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

A  disaster  recovery  revolving  fund,  few 
which  no  more  than  $aoo  mlUion  is  au- 
thorlaed  to  be  appropriated,  la  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States  Treas\iry.  Funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Title,  and  any 
coltoctlona  or  repayments  received  under  this 
Act,  are  to  be  deposited  In  the  revolving 
fund.  Payment  of  all  financial  assistance. 
obllgatUMia  and  expenditures  for  economic 
recovery  under  Title  V  is  to  be  made  from 
the  fimd.  Stuns  necessary  to  replenish  the 
fund  annually  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated, and  interest  on  outstanding  loans 
under  the  Act  is  to  be  paid  by  the  fund  Into 
the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year. 

Finally,  to  insure  that  the  widest  possible 
benefits  and  assistance  will  be  made  available 
to  the  people  of  the  areas  damaged  by  the 
recent  tornadoes,  the  biU  provides  for  Its 
taking  effect  as  of  AprU  1,  1974. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  emphasise  that  the  summary  I  have 
Just  given  touches  upon  the  major 
changes  In  the  law  proposed  by  the  bill 
before  us.  It  Is  not  Intended  to  be  an 


outline  of  available  relief  to  disaster  vic- 
tims and  areas.  All  of  us  are  aware  of 
the  contributions,  especially  during  the 
emergency  phase  of  any  disaster,  that 
are  provided  by  the  Rad  Cross  and  the 
private  relief  organizations.  In  many 
ways,  these  groups  have  been  the  van- 
guards in  the  field  of  disaster  relief  and 
their  role  continues,  undiminished  by 
S.  3062. 

Further,  to  replace  the  homes  or  other 
property  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
natural  disasters,  present  law  provides 
through  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
loans  to  cover  the  amoimt  of  loss  for 
damage  not  compensated  by  insurance. 
These  loans  would  bear  Interest  at  5  per- 
cent per  annum.  Regulations  limit  loans 
for  homes  to  $50,000  for  any  damage  to 
the  home  itself,  $10,000  for  damage  to 
personal  effects,  and  a  combined  home 
losui  of  $55,000.  Businesses  are  limited  to 
$500,000. 

Debris  and  wreckage  removal,  emer- 
gency medical  care,  search  and  rescue, 
clearance  of  ro6Mls  and  bridges  and  dem- 
olition of  unsafe  structures  are  just  a 
few  of  the  additional  aids  in  the  panoply 
of  Federal  assistance  that  I  have  not  ad- 
dressed. I  would  be  happy  to  try  to  ex- 
plain any  of  these  procedures  that  may 
not  be  clear  to  my  colleagues. 

In  closing,  let  me  reiterate  the  feel- 
ings of  the  members  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  that  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1970  should  be  strengthened 
and  updated,  and  new  levels  of  local. 
State,  and  Federal  participation  should 
be  established.  I  feel  that  S.  3062  accom- 
plishes this,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
accept  It. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  need  for  my 
opening  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICn.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Tom 
Brookes  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  be  accorded 
the  privilege  of  the  flow  during  the  de- 
bate on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  PreBldent,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Richard  ScEuilan  of 
my  staff  may  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  debate  and  votes  on  this 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  as 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Disaster  Relief  Subcommittee. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Bur- 
DicK,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
Senator  Raitoolph,  chairman  of  the  fuU 
committee,  and  Senator  Bakxr,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  supporting  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  Amendments  of  1974. 

This  bill  will  continue  and  build  upon 
the  basic  programs  and  mechanism  es- 
tablished In  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970,  Public  Law  91-€0a.  The  1970  Dis- 


aster Relief  Act  was  the  first  effort  by  the 
Congress  to  establish  a  permanent  com- 
prehensive program  for  Federal  disas- 
ter stssistance,  culminating  many  years 
of  experience  and  activity  in  this  legis- 
lative area. 

The  Disaster  Relief  Act  authorizes  the 
President  to  declare  major  disasters,  to 
provide  specific  kinds  of  assistance,  in- 
cluding lifesaving  and  emergency  meas- 
ures, shelter,  food,  loans  to  homeowners 
and  businesses,  and  grants  for  repair 
and  reconstruction  of  public  facilities. 
Besides  the  programs  specifically  au- 
thorized in  the  law,  the  Federal  Coordi- 
nating Officer  for  the  disaster,  appointed 
by  the  President,  is  charged  with  admin- 
istering and  coordinating  all  Federal  re- 
lief activities  in  the  disaster  area.  Fed- 
eral disaster  aid  has  grown  in  a  frag- 
mented, ad  hoc  fashion  and  today  there 
are  over  30  Federal  agencies,  bureaus, 
and  offices  providing  some  form  of  dis- 
aster assistance  either  under  Public  Law 
606  or  their  own  statutory  authority. 

Last  year  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee reinstated  the  Disaster  Relief  Sub- 
committee to  evaluate  the  adequacy  and 
effectiveness  of  the  1970  act  smd  to  make 
recommendations,  as  may  be  necessary, 
to  improve  the  law.  Public  Law  606  has 
been  utilized  in  over  104  disasters  since 
1970  giving  us  extensive  eocperience  with 
the  program  in  a  wide  variety  of  disas- 
ters, and  it  is  being  utilized  right  now 
for  tornado  devastated  areas  in  the 
South  and  Midwest. 

The  amendments  beinf  proposed  are 
based  on  the  extensive  hearing  record 
compiled  by  the  Disaster  Subcommittee. 
The  subcommittee  held  7  days  of  field 
hearings  last  year,  receiving  testimony 
from  over  200  witnesses  in  Biloxl,  Miss., 
Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
and  Elmira-Comlng,  N.Y.  All  of  these  in 
recent  years  have  been  ravaged  by  nat- 
ural calamities.  Biloxl  was  struck  by  Hur- 
ricane Camille  in  1969  and  represented 
the  most  costly  natural  disaster  up  to 
that  time.  Rapid  City  was  devastated  by 
floods  in  1972  with  serious  loss  of  life. 
Wilkes-Barre  and  Elmlra-Comlng  were 
among  the  worst  hit  areas  during  tropical 
storm  Agnes.  Agnes  is  now  considered  the 
most  destructive  natural  disaster  in  the 
history  of  this  country. 

In  addition  to  field  heairlngs,  the  sub- 
committee held  several  days  of  hearings 
in  Washington  on  specific  proposals  to 
amend  the  1970  Disaster  Act,  including 
S.  1840,  the  Disaster  Preparedness  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1973,  proposed  by  the 
administration. 

Just  this  last  week  Senator  Bubdick 
and  I  viewed  firsthand  the  disaster  re- 
lief efforts  taking  place  in  the  wake  of 
the  terrible  tornadoes  which  struck  in  In- 
diana, Kentucky.  Ohio,  and  Tennessee. 
We  received  suggestions  from  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  these  States  and 
those  suggestions  were  considered  in  this 
week's  committee  markup  of  the  bill. 

Since  the  language  of  this  bill  is  con- 
tained in  today's  Record,  I  will  not  go 
through  the  bill  section  by  section. 
Rather,  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to 
those  sections  of  the  bill  which  I  con- 
sider most  significant. 

Section  408  of  the  bill  vrould  authorize 
a  new  program  of  direct  grants  to  indi- 
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viduals  who  may.  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
aster, need  cash  assistance  to  meet  ex- 
traordinary disaster-related  needs  or  to 
obtain  immediate  human  needs  and  serv- 
ices. This  section  has  been  most  care- 
fully examined  by  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  Administration  comment 
was  solicited  and  carefully  evaluated. 

The  grant  program  proposed  in  this 
section  would  be  supplemental  to  all  other 
forms  of  aid  under  the  act  and  would  be 
extended  only  in  those  cases  where  those 
programs  are  not  adequate.  The  Disaster 
Relief  Act  authorizes  several  programs  to 
help  individuals  and  families  recover 
from  the  disaster  including  shelter,  food 
commodities  and  food  stamps,  home 
loans,  and  unemployment  compensation. 
There  are,  however,  individuals  who, 
after  receiving  assistance  under  these 
sections,  may  still  be  in  need  of  cash  to 
meet  their  disaster  related  needs. 

"Need"  as  used  in  this  section  refers  to 
need  created  by  the  disaster  and  is  not 
tied  to  a  "means"  test  or  an  individual's 
income  before  the  disaster.  The  approach 
proposed  in  this  bill  is  to  permit  those 
victims  most  in  need  to  obtain  the  most 
relief.  Rather  than  the  artificial  struc- 
ture of  forgiveness  which  formerly  was  a 
feature  of  the  disaster  loan  program,  we 
must  determine  which  families  require 
extra  assistance  and  satisfy  that  need 
with  a  grant. 

As  proposed,  the  President  would  devel- 
op national  eligibility  criteria  and  regu- 
lations for  the  program  which  the  in- 
dividual States  would  administer  in  the 
disaster  area. 

In  our  recent  hearings,  we  received  the 

views  of  Governors  who  will  administer 

t       this  section.  While  they  had  some  con- 

1     cems  about  the  matching  requirements, 

they  expressed  confidence  in  their  States' 

ability  to  administer  these  grants. 

Sections  409  and  410  clearly  delineate 
Federal  responsibilities  in  the  areas  of 
food  assistance  and  mass  feeding.  These 
are  areas  in  which  the  impending  lapse 
of  certain  legislative  authorities  could 
have  resulted  in  Insurmountable  admin- 
istrative problems. 

Section  414  establishes  a  community 
disaster  loan  procedure  related  directly 
to  loss  of  local  tax  revenues  and  addition- 
al disaster  related  expenses.  The  purpose 
of  this  section  Is  to  enable  communities 
to  continue  performing  vital  municipal 
services  such  as  police  smd  fire  protec- 
tion, trash  collection,  smd  the  operation 
of  public  schools. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
subcommittee  for  the  inclusion  of  title 
V,  economic  recovery  for  disaster  areas, 
a  section  for  which  I  feel  some  pride  of 
authorship.  Title  V  presents  a  new  ap- 
proach to  long-range  disaster  recovery — 
an  opportunity  for  area  economic  rede- 
velopment and  renewal  without  the  nor- 
mal accompanying  costs  of  Initial  de- 
struction. 

Title  V  would  authorize  a  long-range 
disaster  recovery  program  imder  a  Dis- 
aster Recovery  Planning  Cormcil  of  local- 
ly elected  officials  and  representatives  of 
the  State  and  Federal  governments.  The 
council  would  pull  together  and  imple- 
ment an  overall  recovery  plan  for  an 
area. 


One  purpose  of  the  recovery  Invest- 
ment plan  prepared  by  the  council  Is  to 
identify  and  mobilize  Federal  programs 
either  operating  in  the  disaster  area  be- 
ing proposed  or  which  could  be  tapped 
for  the  rebuilding  effort. 

Federal  agencies,  following  council  rec- 
ommendation and  the  request  of  the 
Governor,  would  place  funds  for  previ- 
ously planned  or  eligible  projects  in  re- 
serve. These  funds  would  go  to  the  Re- 
covery Planning  Council  to  implement 
the  recovery  investment  plan  if  local 
public  bodies  concurred  and  the  Governor 
requested  this  action. 

Section  503  authorizes  grants,  loans, 
and  loan  guarantees  for  implementation 
of  the  recovery  plan. 

In  addition,  grants  for  administrative 
expenses  of  the  councils  and  technical 
assistance  would  be  available. 

Many  questions  could  be  raised  regard- 
ing this  title — not  the  least  of  which  is 
to  define  the  objective  of  Federal  long- 
range  recovery  and  the  extent  of  our 
commitment.  Long-range  recovery  is  a 
completely  new,  very  significant  program 
equal  in  scope  and  importance  to  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act.  The  proposal  in  this 
bill  is  only  one  way  to  meet  the  very  real 
need  for  coordinated  long-range  recov- 
ery in  communities  devastated  by  a 
disaster. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  again  acknowl- 
edge the  attention  and  hard  work  that 
Senator  Burdick  and  the  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee  have  given  this  leg- 
islation. Additionally,  the  staff  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  has  performed 
admirably  in  the  drafting  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1974.  I  want 
to  encourage  each  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  join  with  us  today  in  the  passage 
of  this  legislation.  I  join  with  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  in  pledging 
continuing  oversight  of  this  legislation 
after  its  enactment.  I  trust  that  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1974  will 
be  recorded  as  a  major  legislative  step 
forward  in  the  implementation  and  co- 
ordination of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
disaster  relief  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  re- 
port on  S.  3062,  which  necessarily  was 
filed  last  night  under  the  pressure  of 
time,  does  not  contain  agency  views 
which  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  customarily  includes  in  its  reports. 
Therefore,  I  ask  for  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  or  following  the  debate  at  any 
appropriate  point  the  letters  addressed 
to  the  committee  on  March  29  by  FDAA 
Administrator  Thomas  P.  Dunne;  on 
April  2  from  the  general  coimsel  of  the 
Etepartment  of  Commerce,  Karl  E. 
Bakke;  and  of  yesterday,  April  9,  from 
Secretary  James  T.  Lynn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Maxch  29,  1974. 
Hon.  QiTEMmr  N.  Bcboxck, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Disaster  Relief, 
Public  Works  Committee,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
DxAs  Ma.  CHAisMtN:  In  my  statement  be- 
fore  the  Disaster  Belief  Subcommittee  on 
March  6.  1974,  setting  forth  the  Administra- 
tion's views  on  S.  3062, 1  expressed  our  appre- 


ciation for  the  considerable  effort  by  the  Sub- 
committee in  developing  this  biU  and  stressed 
our  gratification  that  many  features  of  S. 
1840,  the  Disaster  Preparedness  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1973,  were  Incorporated  in  the 
proposed  amendments. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  stated  a  num- 
ber of  concerns  which  we  have  both  with  the 
general  philosophy  underlying  this  bill  and 
with  certain  specific  provisions  that,  we  be- 
lieve, shotxld  be  modified  to  enhance  the 
equity  and  effectiveness  of  this  revision  of 
Public  Law  91-606. 

The  Subcommittee  was  kind  enough  to  of- 
fer me  the  opportunity  to  supplement  my 
oral  statement  with  a  paper  amplifying  our 
views  on  some  features  of  the  blU  which  we 
find  most  difficult  to  accept  in  their  present 
form.  This  letter  and  its  attachments  respond 
to  that  invitation.  By  way  of  introduction,  I 
BhaU  summarize  the  points  at  Issue.  The  at- 
tachments set  out  In  more  detail  the  reasons 
for  our  problems  with  these  points  and  sug- 
gest either  alternative  language  lor  clarifying 
them  or,  in  a  few  instances,  our  reasons  for 
urging  that  they  be  deleted  in  their  entirety. 
Our  overriding  concern  is  that  the  supple- 
mentary character  of  Federal  disaster  assist- 
ance be  emphasized  In  this  biU  as  it  was  ia 
Its  predecessors.  PL  81-875  and  PL  91-603. 
This  Administration  is  convinced,  as  others 
before  it  have  been,  that  disaster  relief  is 
properly  a  shared  responslbUity  among  pri- 
vate citizens,  volunteer  relief  organizations, 
local  and  State  authorities,  and  the  Federal 
Government.  To  ensure  that  Federal  aid  re- 
mains a  back-up  to.  not  a  substitute  for, 
self-help  efforts  by  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  the  general  public,  we  urge  the 
Committee  to  virrlte  into  the  bUl  a  require- 
ment that  the  Governor  of  a  State  request- 
ing emergency  assistance  take  certain  actions 
to  alleviate  the  suffering  and  damage  caused 
by  the  disaster.  In  the  case  of  a  request  for 
a  Presidential  declaration  of  a  "major  dis- 
aster." he  would,  in  addition,  be  required  to 
certify  to  the  commitment  of  State  and  local 
obligations  and  expenditures  as  a  prere- 
quisite to  Federal  supplemental  assistance. 
A  suggested  way  of  accomplishing  this  result 
is  set  forth  in  Attachment  A. 

We  are  suggesting  a  modification  of  the 
definitions  contained  in  Sections  102  (a)  and 
<b)  of  S.  3063  better  to  distinguish  between 
an  '"emergency"  which  is  severe  enough  to 
require  Immediate  Federal  assistance  and  a 
"major  disaster."  If  this  distinction  Is  ac- 
cepted by  the  Committee,  certain  other  sec- 
tions of  the  bUl  wiU  require  conformmg 
changes  to  differentiate  between  the  kinds 
of  assistance  that  are  available  in  an  "emer- 
gency" and  those  which  are  available  as  the 
result  of  a  "major  disaster."  (See  Attach- 
ment B.) 

S.  3062  would  place  some  responsibilities 
for  administration  of  the  Federal  Disaster 
Assistance  Program  in  the  President  and 
others  in  the  Administrator,  FDAA.  or  other 
officials  of  the  Executive  Branch.  For  reasons 
set  forth  In  our  comments  on  Section  102 
(Attachment  C).  It  is  reconunended  that  all 
authorities  in  the  proposed  Act  be  vested  in 
the  President. 

Section  314(c) ,  dealing  with  seU-lnsurance 
by  State  and  local  governments,  is  incom- 
patible with  the  more  desirable  self-insur- 
ance provisions  of  the  Flood  Disaster  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973  (PL  93-234)  and  could 
result  In  Incoiislstent  application  of  the  two 
statutes.  Our  recommendations  for  conform- 
ing this  section  of  S.  3063  with  PL  93-234  are 
set  forth  in  Attachment  D  to  this  letter. 

We  urge  deletion  of  Section  318,  Emergency 
Wage.  Bent,  and  Price  Controls,  on  the 
grounds  that  there  is  no  Federal  restriction 
against  the  State  and  local  governments'  Im- 
posing such  measiires  so  long  as  they  do  not 
conflict  with  Federal  controls.  We  believe  it 
is  more  appropriate  for  States  and  localities 
to  imp>ose  and  enforce  such  controls  if  they 
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deem  them  necery  to  ca^  with  local  In- 
fUttlonary  trexuU  ocowloDed  by  the  dlaaater. 
(See  Attachment  K.) 

One  of  the  major  Improvements  propoeed 
by  the  Admlnlstratkm  tn  8.  1840  was  the  use 
of  nexible  fnnrtlng.  or  bUxA  grants,  to  replace 
the  categorical  grants  under  PL  91-606.  The 
advantages  of  this  approach  are  particiUarly 
evident  In  Section  403.  Repair  and  Restora- 
tion of  Damaged  Facilities.  Accordingly,  we 
are  proposing  language  changes  for  this  sec- 
tion which,  by  eliminating  categorical  grants 
for  the  restoration  of  facilities,  would  allow 
the  applicant  to  use  Federal  funds  provided 
for  this  piupoee  In  a  manner  which  it  deter- 
mines to  be  best  suited  to  Its  needs.  We  are 
urging  that  the  Federal  share  be  76%  of  the 
estimated  ooet  of  faculty  restoration.  If  the 
Committee  accepts  the  concept  of  total  flexi- 
ble funding,  we  would  like  to  discuss  with 
you  further  the  percentage  of  the  Federal 
«rant.  (See  Attachment  F.) 

As  I  testified  tn  my  March  6  statement  to 
the  Subcommittee,  we  believe  that  Federal 
funding  of  temporary  housing  assistance  Is 
appropriate  only  when  the  ntimber  of  fam- 
ilies affected  exceeds  the  normal  capacity  of 
the  oommtmlty  to  absorb  those  who  are  tem- 
porarily displaced,  and  where  the  time  and 
effort  required  to  restore  family  dwellings 
will  be  extensive.  Where  only  a  few  houses 
have  been  damaged  or  destroyed  In  a  less- 
than-major  disaster,  that  housing  resiKinsl- 
bUlty  should  remam  with  the  State  or  local 
goremment.  When  the  exigencies  of  a  "major 
disaster"  do  warrant  FMeral  assistance,  we 
feel  that  the  temporary  housing  effort  should 
be  managed  by  those  cloaest  to  the  people, 
the  local  and  State  c^cial  who  best  under- 
stand the  needs  of  their  citizens.  Further 
Section  4(H  of  S.  3062  should  contain  all  pro- 
visions that  relate  directly  to  temporary 
housing.  The  mlnl-repalr  program,  described 
In  Section  406,  should  be  only  a  means  of 
providing  temporary  housing  and  should  be 
moved  to  Section  404.  By  contrast,  emergency 
shelter  is  provided  for  under  Section  306(a) 
(4)  as  a  form  of  emergency  service  available 
with  or  without  a  "major  disaster"  declara- 
tion and  does  not  properly  belong  tn  the  sec- 
tion dealing  with  temporary  housing  assist- 
ance. (See  Attachment  O.) 

The  disaster  unemployment  assistance  pro- 
gram authorized  by  Section  240,  PL  01-606, 
has  in  our  experience  adequately  served  the 
needs  of  thoee  temporarily  imemployed  as  a 
result  of  the  disaster.  For  this  reason,  we  see 
no  need  for  changing  the  legislative  author- 
ity for  this  program.  The  section  dealing  with 
discretionary  authority  to  increase  the  length 
of  the  benefit  period  Is  not  sufficient  to  war- 
rant amendment  of  the  entire  section.  We 
recommend  that  the  language  contained  in 
SecUon  240,  PL  91-606.  be  substituted  for 
subsection  (a).  Section  407  of  S.  3062,  and 
that  the  section  be  retltled  "Unemployment 
and  Reemployment  Assistance."  (See  Attach- 
ment H.) 

Section  406,  Disaster  Grants  for  Needy  Per- 
sons,  has  a  number  cS  desirable  features:  It 
establishes  an  acceptable  system  to  identify 
and  Indemnify  the  truly  needy;  it  assuras  a 
State  role  supplemented  by  Federal  assist- 
ance; it  establishes  a  maximum  benefit;  and 
it  enstnes  assistance  to  those  who  have  ex- 
hausted other  sources  ol  aid.  One  of  the 
major  problems  with  8.  8063  is  that  no  one 
Is  able  to  clearly  establish  whether  these 
grants  are  Intended  to  be  similar  to  loan  for- 
giveness or  to  provide  awl  stance  supplemen- 
tary to  other  resources.  The  lack  at  statutory 
reatrietlons  and  q>eeiflc  definitions  could  al- 
low Section  408  to  be  Interpreted  to  closely 
rta»aib.]»  the  forglveneas  features  of  the 
vetoed  amonrtments  to  8BA  and  FHA  disaster 
loans.  The  Administration's  position  on  In- 
eqiatable,  acroas-the-board,  grants  to  every- 
one with  diaaster  damage  has  not  changed 
from  the  position  ezpresaed  In  the  veto  at 
S.  1672.  However,  if  the  intent  is  to  aid  only 
those  still  In  genuine  need  after  obUlnlng 


other  disaster  assistance,  then  the  section 
must  be  reworded  to  avoid  any  possibility  of 
unwarranted  grants.  Tha  Administration 
strongly  prefers  the  latter  intent  of  confining 
eligibility  to  those  who  require  aid  to  meet 
their  disaster  related  expenses,  but  those 
needs  cannot  be  met  under  this  bill's  other 
provisions,  other  laws,  or  other  sources.  Spe- 
flc  langiiage  revisions  that  fulfill  this  latter 
Intent  and  meet  Administration  objections 
to  Section  408  are  set  out  in  Attachment  I. 

We  favcH-  eliminating  Section  413,  Crisis 
Counseling  Assistance,  because  there  is  ample 
authority  elsewhere  in  this  bill,  as  in  PL  91- 
606,  to  permit  this  action  In  those  few  large- 
scale  disasters  In  which  it  may  be  required. 
This  authority  would  be  used  only  in  excep- 
tional cases. 

Our  experience  under  PL  91-606  Indicates 
that  few  local  governments  suffer  a  "sub- 
stantial loss  of  tax  and  other  revenues  as  a 
result  of  a  major  disaster,"  and  we  anticipate 
that  local  governments  could  rarely  demon- 
strate such  a  loss  under  Section  414  of  S. 
3062  and  therefore  could  not  qualify  for  a 
grant.  We  believe  the  urgent  cash  needs  of  a 
stricken  community  would  be  better  met 
through  loans  which  would  provide  inuned- 
late  funds  for  day-to-day  operations  than 
they  would  through  grants  which,  because  of 
the  time  required  to  establish  "loss"  and 
"need,"  could-  not  be  processed  quickly 
enough  to  satisfy  immediate  cash -flow  re- 
quirements. The  basis  for  loans  may  be  less 
specifically  stated  than  for  grants,  since  the 
borrower  must  repay  loan«.  For  these  rea- 
sons, we  favor  substitution  of  loans  for  grants 
in  this  section.  (See  Attachment  J.) 

With  respect  to  Title  V  ot  the  bill,  the  Ad- 
ministration believes  that  t!he  proposed  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment  Act  will  provide  an  effec- 
tive mechanism  for  delivering  financial  as- 
sistance for  long-range  econonUc  recovery  of 
disaster  areas,  and  that  it  would  be  most  in- 
appropriate to  Include  such  provisions  In  a 
disaster  relief  act.  We,  therefore,  strongly 
urge  that  this  title  be  removed  completely 
from  S.  3062. 

The  attachments  to  this  letter  expand  on 
the  Issues  I  have  summarised  above.  Other 
specific  language  changes  will  be  discussed 
with  the  Subcommittee,  v 

We  have  summarized  our  recommenda- 
tions for  revisions  to  S.  3062  and  have  ex- 
pressed our  particular  concern  about  the 
need  for  emphasis  on  the  supplementary  na- 
ture of  the  Federal  role,  tlie  clarification  of 
Section  408,  and  the  deletion  of  Title  V.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has  ad- 
vised us  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  P.  Dttkne, 

Administrator. 


Attachments  to  Vncws  Lstteb  on  S.  3062 

Attachment  A 

SECTION   301 — ^PROCEDURES 

Discussion 

Federal  disaster  assistance  should  supple- 
ment the  efforts  and  resources  of  State  and 
local  governments  when  disaster  emergen- 
cies exceed  their  capabilities.  The  procedural 
requirements  for  "emergency"  or  "major 
disaster"  declarations  should  provide  for  ap- 
propriate Information  and  assurances  that 
State  and  local  resources  are  utilized,  and 
commitments  are  significant,  before  Federal 
aid  is  made  available. 

Section  201,  S.  3062,  provides  for  technical 
assistance  and  funding  for  the  States  to  de- 
velop or  Improve  disaster  tmergency  plans. 
These  efforts  should  promote  greater  pre- 
paredness and  reduce  the  wide  variances  in 
the  readiness  of  local  and  State  governments 
to  respond  to  emergencies.  The  Federal  Dis- 
aster Assistance  Administration  is  working 
with  interested  Federal  agencies  and  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  on  model  dis- 


aster legislation  which  would  tend  to  stand- 
ardize State  emergency  funds,  organization, 
and  actions  to  Improve  State  and  local  readi- 
ness. These  would  tend  to  make  the  declara- 
tion of  an  emergency  by  the  Oovernor  mean- 
ingful as  to  State  participation. 

Although  past  certification  experience 
leaves  something  to  be  desired,  this  require- 
ment has  caused  many  Governors  to  consider 
carefully  before  requesting  Federal  assist- 
ance. If  the  present  certification  procedures 
were  updated,  they  could  be  an  effective 
means  of  obtaining  firm  commitments  from 
the  States  before  a  major  disaster  is  declared. 
This  certification  would  be  accompanied  by 
a  breakdown  of  the  nature  and  cost  of  State 
and  local  disaster  work.  It  cotild  also  Include 
a  statement  of  the  Governor's  declaration  of 
an  emergency  and  the  extent  and  nature  of 
State  resources'  utilization. 

It  is  recommended  that  Section  301  lan- 
guage be  amended  as  follows  to  provide  for 
the  appropriate  information  and  assurances: 
Suggested  language  change 

Section  301.  (a)  All  requests  for  emer- 
gency assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  this  Act  shall  be  made  by  the 
Governor  of  the  affected  State.  Such  Gov- 
ernor's request  shall  be  based  upon  a  finding 
that  the  situation  is  of  sudh  severity  and 
magnitude  that  effective  response  is  beyond 
the  capabilities  of  the  State  and  the  affected 
local  governments  and  that  Federal  assist- 
ance is  necessary.  The  Governor's  request 
will  furnish  Information  describing  State 
and  local  efforts  and  resourees  which  have 
been  or  will  be  used  to  alleviate  the  emer- 
gency, and  wUl  define  the  type  and  extent  of 
Federal  aid  required.  Based  upon  such  Gov- 
ernor's request,  the  President  may  determine 
that  an  emergency  exists  Which  warrants 
Federal  supplemental  assistance. 

(b)  All  requests  for  major  disaster  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government  under 
this  Act  shall  be  made  by  the  Governor  of 
the  affected  State.  Such  Governor's  request 
shall  be  based  upon  a  findii^  that  the  dis- 
aster is  of  such  severity  and  magnitude  that 
effective  response  is  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  the  State  and  the  affected  local  govern- 
ments and  that  Federal  assistance  Is  neces- 
sary. As  a  part  of  this  request,  and  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  major  disaster  assistance  under 
the  Act,  the  Governor  will  formally  declare 
an  emergency  under  State  statutes  and  wlU 
direct  execution  of  the  Staite's  emergency 
plan.  He  will  furnish  Information  on  the 
extent  and  nature  of  State  lesoiurces  which 
have  been  or  will  be  used  1»  alleviate  the 
conditions  of  the  incident  dltaster,  and  will 
define  requirements  for  Federal  supplemen- 
tal assistance.  He  will  certify  that,  for  the 
current  disaster,  State  and  l«cal  obligations 
and  expenditures  (of  which  State  commit- 
ments must  be  significant)  exceed  mlnl- 
mums  established  by  the  President.  Based 
upon  such  Governor's  request,  the  Presi- 
dent may  declare  that  a  major  disaster  exists, 
or  take  whatever  other  action  he  deems  ap- 
propriate \n  accordance  wlthj  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 
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Attachment  B 

section  lOa DEFINinONS 

Discussion  {sections  102  («)  and  (b) ) 

The  definitions  of  "disaster"  and  "major 
disaster"  in  S.  3062,  together  with  use  of  the 
two  terms  interchangeably  throughout  the 
bill  would  cause  confusion  In  administer- 
ing its  provisions  and  add  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  Federal  assistance  in  less-than-ma- 
Jor  disaster  situations. 

We  recognize  that  emergency  situations 
can  occur  In  which  Federal  assistance  is 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  save  lives  and 
protect  public  health  and  aafety.  In  such 
cases,  action  by  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  Inhibited  by  requirements 
necessary  for  the  declaration  of  a  major 
disaster  by  the  President. 


For  maximum  clarity  it  might  be  better 
to  put  less-tban-major  disaster  assistance 
in  a  separate  section.  The  separation  of  the 
two  would  eliminate  confusion  as  to  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  assistance  in  less-than- 
major  disasters.  It  would,  however,  require 
major  changes  In  the  bill. 

A  second  approach  is  to  give  a  title — 
"emergency" — to  those  situations  in  which 
Federal  assistance  would  be  made  available 
without  a  major  disaster  declaration. 

Throughout  the  Act,  the  terms  "emer- 
gency" and  "major  disaster"  should  be  used 
wherever  assistance  under  either  or  both 
conditions  is  Intended.  We  recommend  this 
approach  and  suggest  the  following  changes 
in  Section  102 — Definitions: 

Suggested  language  change 
Section  102.  (a)  "Emergency"  means  any 
hurricane,  tornado,  storm,  fiood,  high  water, 
wind-driven  water,  tidal  wave,  tsunami, 
earthquake,  volcanic  eruption,  landslide, 
snowstorm,  drought,  fire  or  other  catastrophe 
In  any  part  of  the  United  States  which.  In 
the  determination  of  the  President,  is  of 
sufficient  severity  and  magnitude  to  warrant 
Federal  assistance  under  this  Act  to  supple- 
ment State  and  local  efforts  to  cope  with  the 
situation  or  to  avert  or  lessen  the  threat  of 
a  major  disaster. 

(b)  "Major  disaster"  means  any  hurri- 
cane, tornado,  storm,  fiood,  high  water,  wind- 
driven  water,  tidal  wave,  tsunami,  earth- 
quake, volcanic  eruption,  landslide  snow- 
storm, drought,  fire,  or  other  catastrophe  In 
any  part  of  the  United  States  which.  In  the 
determination  of  the  President,  is  of  suf- 
ficient severity  and  magnitude  to  warrant 
major  disaster  assistance  under  this  Act, 
above  and  beyond  emergency  services  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  supplement  the  ef- 
forts and  available  resources  of  States,  local 
governments,  and  disaster  assistance  organi- 
zations In  alleviating  the  damage,  loss,  hard- 
ship, or  suffering  caused  thereby. 

SECTION     102 DEFINITIONS 

Discussion  {section  102{h)) 
Federal  disaster  assistance  under  PL  91- 
606  is  a  Presidential  program  funded  by  the 
President's  Disaster  Relief  Fund.  Responsi- 
bility for  Its  administration  has  been  as- 
signed by  Executive  Order  to  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
through  him.  to  the  Federal  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Administrator.  We  believe  It  is -desirable 
to  retain  this  Presidential  option  to  delegate 
authority  for  program  administration  as  he 
deems  appropriate.  S.  3062  should  assign  all 
responsibilities  to  the  President  so  as  not  to 
restrict  his  option  of  delegating  program  ad- 
ministration to  the  agency  or  agencies  who 
he  deems  most  capable  of  carrying  out  the 
program. 

For  these  reasons,  we  recommend  that  aU 
authorities  In  the  proposed  Act  be  vested 
m  the  President,  and  that  Section  102(h)  be 
deleted  from  the  bUl.  SlmUar  references 
scattered  throughout  the  biu  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  should  also  be  deleted,  except 
where  legislative  authority  for  the  program 
activity  is  specifically  set  forth  in  other 
statutes. 

Attachment  D 

section  314 ^xnsurancb 

Discussion 

Self-insurance  can  be  a  viable  vehicle  for 
providing  insurance  protection  for  well  capi- 
tallzed  entitles.  However,  "self-insurance"  is 
not  synonymous  with  "no  Uisurance "  For 
self-insurance  to  be  effective,  it  must  be 
designed  to  comply  with  established  insur- 
ance concepts  and  must  be  funded  on  an 
actuarily  sound  basis. 

Very  few  State  and  local  governments  have 
the  capability  to  become  self -Insurers  against 
dtoaster  losses  for  several  reasons:  First,  since 
the  risk  exposure  of  government  faculties  la 
generally    concentrated    In   one    geographic 


locality,  a  spread  of  risk  to  minimize  the 
loss  from  any  single  occurrence  Is  Impossible. 
Secondly,  most  State  or  local  governments 
don't  have  the  fiscal  resources  to  fund  a  self- 
Insurance  program  on  an  actuaiily  sound 
basis.  Finally,  many  State  or  local  govern- 
ments lack  personnel  with  sufficient  expertise 
In  insurance  to  competently  administer  a 
self- insurance  program. 

The  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973, 
In  Section  102(c),  permits  policies  of  self- 
insurance  In  lieu  of  Federal  Flood  Insur- 
ance in  some  cases.  This  provision,  however, 
differs  msu-kedly  from  the  proposed  Section 
314(c)  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974.  The  Flood  DlsEister  Protec- 
tion Act  provision  llisits  self -insurance  pro- 
grams to  State  governments  and  requires 
that  the  self -insurance  be  "an  adequate  pol- 
icy of  self-Insurance  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary." Under  this  provision,  therefore,  the 
hazards  of  local  government  self-insurance 
are  avoided,  and  States  are  prevented  from 
using  the  self-insiu-ance  provision  as  a  loop- 
hole through  which  to  escape  the  require- 
ment that  they  purchase  Insurance  to  pro- 
tect State-owned  property. 

Even  this  limited  self-insurance  provision 
has  not  functioned  smoothly.  The  Congress 
should  be  aware  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
programs  of  so-called  "self-insurance"  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Housmg  and 
Urban  Development  by  the  several  States 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  1973  Act. 
only  a  handful  could  possibly  qualify  in 
terms  of  underlying  funding. 

Nevertheless,  If  the  Congress  decides  to 
continue  the  principle  of  "self-Insurance" 
for  State  governments  In  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  Amendments,  there  is  no  Justification  for 
extending  it  to  local  governments.  From  a 
practical  standpoint.  Congress  should  recog- 
nize that  to  permit  "self-Insurance"  for  local 
governments  would  be  a  delusion.  It  would 
mean  that  when  a  disaster  struck,  no  local 
community  would  have  specific  funds  to 
cover  the  losses  and  etush  community  would 
exert  whatever  pressures  It  could  to  obtam 
disaster  relief,  even  if  this  entaUed  seeking 
statutory  amendment  to  provisions  which  on 
their  face  barred  such  a  community  from 
disaster  relief. 

Should  Congress  decide  that  it  Is  advisable 
to  retain  a  self-insurance  provision  in  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1974, 
I  suggest  that  it  he  modeled  after  the  self- 
insurance  provision  of  the  Flood  Disaster 
Protection  Act  of  1973.  Since  the  insurance 
requirements  of  both  these  acts  are  analogous 
and  t>oth  are  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  con- 
tent of  the  requirements  should  be  as  uni- 
form as  possible  to  allow  for  maximum  ad- 
ministrative cooperation  between  FDAA  and 
FIA.  Therefore,  we  suggest  that,  In  the  event 
that  self-insurance  is  necessary  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  the  following  language  be 
substituted  to  conform  the  proposed  Section 
314(c)  to  PL  93-234: 

Suggested  language  change 
Section  314.  (c)  Notwithstanding  the  other 
provisions  of  this  section,  insurance  shall  not 
be  required  on  any  State-owned  property  that 
is  covered  under  an  adequate  State  policy 
of  self-Insurance  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  shaU  publish  and  peri- 
odically revise  the  list  of  States  to  which  this 
subsection  applies.  No  such  self -Insurer  shall 
receive  assistance  under  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  Amendments  of  1974,  for  any  property 
covered  by  such  a  poUcy  of  self- insurance. 


Attachment  E 
section    318 — ^emxrcbnct    wage,    rent,    and 

PRICE   CONTSOtS 

Discussion 

Section  318  of  S.  3083  shoidd  be  deleted  in 

its  entirety.  Other  appropriate  measuies  by 

Federal,   State,   and   local   authorities   have 

proved  adequate  In  past  major  disasters  to 


cope  with  emergency  inflationary  trends.  In 
the  event  that  emergency  wage,  rent,  or  price 
controls  are  thought  to  be  helpful  or  neces- 
sary by  State  or  local  government  authorities, 
it  would  be  more  appropriate  for  those  au- 
thorities to  impose  the  controls  and  to  en- 
force them.  There  Is  no  Federal  restriction 
against  Imposition  ol  such  controls  by  State 
and  local  governments  so  long  as  they  do  not 
conflict  with,  or  are  not  preempted  by,  Fed- 
eral controls. 

ATTACHMENT    P 

SECTION       402 REPAIK      AND      RESTORATION      OF 

DAMAGED    FACILITIES 

Discussion  {section  402{e)  and  (/) ) 
One  of  the  major  Improvements  proposed 
by  the  Administration  was  that  flexible 
funding,  frequently  called  block  grants,  be 
used  in  the  future  to  replace  categorical 
grants  under  PL  91-606. 

This  proposed  change  would  eliminate 
categorical  grants  for  restoration  of  faculties 
and  would  provide  definite  advantages  to  the 
applicant.  State  or  local  government,  as  well 
as  to  the  Federal  Government.  It  would  al- 
low the  applicant  to  use  Federal  assistance 
for  restoration  of  public  faculties  in  a  man- 
ner which  it  determined  best  suited  its 
needs.  It  would  relieve  much  of  the  ad- 
ministrative workload  at  the  local.  State, 
and  Federal  levels  required  for  categorical 
grants.  Under  the  flexible  funding  approach, 
it  is  anticipated  that,  once  Federal  approval 
by  project  application  Is  given.  Federal  ad- 
ministration would  be  limited  to  a  minimal 
Inspection  and  audit  to  determine  prlmarUy 
that  the  funds  were  spent  in  accordance 
with  broad  Federal  guidelines  stated  In  the 
Act.  or  other  statutory  requirements,  or  by 
Implementing  Federal  regulations  or  hand- 
books. 

We  urge  that  subsections  (e)  and  (f)  be 
deleted  In  their  entirety  and  a  new  sub- 
section (e)    be  added  as  follows: 

Suggested  language  changes 
Section  402.  (e)  The  Federal  contribution 
made  under  this  section  shaU  be  based  on 
75  per  centum  of  the  total  estimated  cost 
of  repairing,  restoring,  reconstructing,  or  re- 
placing all  facilities  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  an  affected  State  or  local  government  on 
the  basis  of  the  design  capacity  of  each 
faculty  as  it  existed  immediately  prior  to 
such  major  disaster  and  In  conformity  with 
applicable  codes,  specifications,  and  stand- 
ards. Funds  contributed  under  this  section 
may  be  expended  either  to  repair  or  restore 
certain  selected  damaged  public  faculties  or 
to  construct  new  public  faculties  which  the 
applicant  determines  to  be  necessary  to  meet 
Its  needs  for  governmental  services  and  func- 
tions in  the  disaster  affected  area,  except  that 
funds  granted  on  the  basis  of  repair,  restora- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  replacement  of  pri- 
vate nonprofit  faculties  or  faculties  on  In- 
dian reservations  specified  m  subsection 
402(b)  shall  be  utUized  specifically  for  those 
facilities. 

Attachment  G 
sections  404   and  405 temporary   housing 

assistance    and    restoration    of    private 

homes  to  habitable  condition 
Discussion 

Temporary  housing,  because  of  the  many 
variables  that  are  of  a  local  nature,  should 
be  managed  by  the  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. These  governments  can  readUy  asses  > 
these  variables  and  mesh  the  temporary 
housing  program  with  the  development  plan- 
ning of  the  community.  If  State  and  local 
management  of  the  program  Is  unacceptable, 
then  we  recommend  that  temporary  housing 
authorities  slmUar  to  those  in  PL  91-606  be 
retained. 

The  Federal  Government  sho\Ud  provide 
temporary  housing  only  in  major  disasters. 
State  and  local  governments,  along  with  the 
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▼ftrlotis  Toluntary  organizations,  should  con- 
tinue to  have  the  reaponslblllty  for  provid- 
ing temporary  housing  in  other  than  major 
disasters. 

Section  404  should  contain  all  thoaa  pro- 
visions that  relate  directly  to  temporary 
housing.  The  reference  to  emergency  shelter 
should  be  deleted  since  It  Is  a  form  of  emer- 
•  cncv  service,  as  recognized  In  Section  306 
(a)(4). 

Section  406  shotUd  be  deleted,  and  the  pro- 
visions It  contains  for  the  mini -repair  pro- 
gram should  be  Included  In  Section  404.  This 
program  Is  a  form  of  temporary  housing  and 
should  be  made  available  only  in  major  dis- 
asters. 

Section  404  should  have  an  additional  pro- 
vision that  would  allow  the  President  to 
transfer,  at  the  end  ot  disaster  occupancy  or 
the  statutory  free-rent  period,  mobile  homes 
and  other  forms  of  temporary  housing  to 
other  governmental  entitles  and  to  volunteer 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
temporary  hoiulng  assistance  to  disaster  vic- 
tims. Similar  provisions  should  be  Included 
to  allow  the  sale  of  federaUy  owner  mobile 
homes  to  States  and  local  governments  or 
voluntary  agencies  In  emergencies  where 
minimal  temporary  housing  may  be  required. 

Wa  auggost  that  the  following  language  be 
substituted  for  tBe  provisions  of  Sections  404 
an(l406oif  8.  3062: 

Suggested  language  changes 

Section  404.  (a)  The  President  Is  author- 
lied  to  provide  temporary  housing  for  those 
who,  as  the  restilt  of  a  major  disaster,  require 
■'**h  accommodations,  by  using  property  held 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  by  acquir- 
ing, either  by  leaae  or  purchase,  rental  hous- 
ing, mobUe  homes,  or  other  readily  fabricated 
dwtfilnga.  Any  mobile  home  or  readily  fab- 
Tloated  dwelling  shall  be  placed  on  suitable 
land  provided,  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  either  by  the  State  or  local 
government,  or  by  the  owner  or  occupant 
who  was  displaced  by  the  major  disaster. 
However,  the  President  may  elect  to  provide 
other  more  economical  or  accessible  sites  at 
Federal  expense  when  he  determines  such 
action  to  be  In  the  public  interest. 

(b)  During  the  first  twelve  months  of  oc- 
cupancy, no  rentals  shall  be  established  for 
any  such  accommodations;  provided  that  an 
occupant  may  be  required  to  pay  the  usual 
and  reasonable  utility  service  charges  attrib- 
utable to  such  accommodations.  Thereafter, 
rentals  shall  be  established,  based  upon  fair 
market  value  of  the  accommodations  being 
furnished,  adjusted  to  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  financial  ablUty  of  the  occupant. 
The  State  or  local  government  shall  provide 
necessary  management  of  all  temporary 
housing  occupied  beyond  the  free-rental  pe- 
riod. The  President  U  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments  for 
such  management  purposes,  except  that  no 
Buch  grant  shall  extend  beyond  six  months. 

(c)  At  the  elecUon  of  the  eligible  appli- 
cant and  In  Ueu  of  providing  other  types  of 
temporary  housing  after  a  major  disaster,  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  make  expenditures 
for  the  purpose  of  repairing  or  restoring  to 
a  habitable  condition  owner-occupied  pri- 
vate residential  structures  made  uninhabit- 
able by  a  major  disaster  which  are  capable  of 
being  restored  quickly  to  a  habitable  condi- 
tion with  minimal  repairs.  No  assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  section  nuiy  be  used  for 
major  reconstruction  or  rehabUltaUon  or  al- 
teration of  damaged  prcq>erty. 

(d)  The  President  la  autborlsMI  to  provide 
assistance  on  a  temporary  basis  in  the  form 
of  mortgaga  or  rental  payments  to  or  on 
behalf  of  IndtviduaU  and  families  who.  as  a 
result  ot  financial  hantehlp  caused  by  a 
major  disaster,  have  received  notice  of  dis- 
possession or  eviction  from  a  resident  by 
reason  of  foreclosure  of  any  mortgage  or 
Hen.  cancellation  of  any  contract  of  sale,  or 
termlnaUon  of  any  lease,  entered  Into  prior 
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to  the  disaster.  Such  assistance  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  a  i>erlod  of  not  to  exceed  one  year 
or  for  the  duration  of  the  period  of  financial 
hardship,  whichever  Is  the  lasser. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  anj  other  provision 
of  law.  any  such  temporary  bousing  acquired 
by  purchase  may  be  sold  directly  to  Individ- 
uals and  families  who  are  occupants  of  tem- 
porary housing  at  prices  that  are  fair  and 
equitable,  as  determined  by  the  President. 
The  President,  may  sell  or  otherwise  make 
available  temporary  housing  units  directly 
to  States,  other  governmental  entitles,  and 
voluntary  organizations.  Such  disposition 
shall  be  limited  to  units  purchased  under  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  to  the  purposes  of  providing  temporary 
housing  for  disaster  victims  in  emergencies 
or  In  major  disasters. 

(f)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
contributions  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section.      , 

Section    407 — UNEJtPLOTMtNT    Assistance 
Discussion 
The  title  of  Section  407  should  be  changed 
to  "Unemployment  and  Reemployment  As- 
sistance." 

The  portion  of  Section  407(a)  dealing  with 
discretionary  authority  to  Increase  the  bene- 
fit period  to  one  year  should  be  deleted  be- 
cause: 

1.  It  would  add  a  provision  for  which  there 
has  been  no  historically  demonstrated  re- 
quirement. 

2.  It  would  extend  to  52  the  number  of 
weeks  for  which  benefits  may  be  paid,  thus 
making  DUA  the  longest  continuous  unem- 
ployment compensation  program,  whereas  In 
the  past  the  goal  had  been  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  those  Ineligible  for  regular  unemploy- 
ment comp)ensation. 

Subsection   407(b)    should   be   retained. 

Subsection  407(a)  should  be  deleted  and 
the  provisions  of  Section  240,  PL  91-606, 
shotild  be  inserted  In  Ueu  thereof,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Suggested   languxige  change 

Section  407.  (a)  The  President  Is  author- 
ized to  provide  to  any  Individual  unemployed 
as  a  result  of  a  major  dlsaater  such  assist- 
ance as  he  deems  appropriate  while  such  in- 
dividual Is  unemployed.  Sueh  assistance  as 
the  President  shall  provide  shall  not  exceed 
the  maximum  amount  and  the  maximum 
duration  of  payment  under  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  of  the  State  In 
which  the  disaster  occurred,  and  the  amount 
of  assistance  under  this  section  to  any  such 
individual  shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount 
of  unemployment  compensation  or  of  pri- 
vate Income  protection  Insumnce  compensa- 
tion available  to  such  Individual  for  such 
period  of  unemployment. 


Attachment  I 

SECTION       40S DISASTER      CRAITrS      FOR      NEEDY 

PEBSONS 

Discussion 

Section  408  provides  financial  assistance 
to  families  or  Individuals  aHected  by  a  dis- 
aster who  are  unable  to  me«t  extraordinary 
disaster-related  expenses  or  needs.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  section  would  require  that 
grants  be  made  only  where  assistance  made 
available  under  the  other  sections  of  this 
Act  or  through  other  sourcee  Is  Inadequate 
to  enable  families  or  Individuals  to  meet  such 
extraordinary  expenses  or  needs.  The  term 
"needy"  applies  to  any  family  or  Individual 
who  qualifies  for  such  assistance. 

The  following  subsUtute  language  Is  sug- 
gested for  Sections  408(a) .  (b)  .  and  (d)  : 
Suggested    language    changes 

Section  408.  (a)  The  PresUient  la  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  Statas  to  provide  fi- 
nancial as6lstani:e  to  famlllef  or  Individuals 


adversely  affected  by  a  major  disaster  who 
are  unable  to  meet  disaster-related  expenses, 
needs,  or  services  such  as  food,  communica- 
tions, water,  clothing,  utility  services,  and 
public  transportation.  Such  grants  shall  be 
made  for  use  only  In  cases  Where  assistance 
under  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  other 
appropriate  laws,  or  other  means  Is  Insuffi- 
cient to  allow  persons  to  meet  such  expenses 
or  needs. 

(b)  The  amount  of  funds  to  be  granted 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  the  actual  cost  of  providing  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(d)  The  President  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations that  shall  Include  national  criteria, 
standards,  and  procedures  for  the  determina- 
tion of  eligibility  and  the  administration  of 
grants  made  under  this  section.  No  family 
shall  receive  grants  under  thl*  section  which 
total  In  excess  of  $2,500. 


Section  414 — Community  Dkasteb  Grants 
Discussion 
We  recommend  revision  of  Isectlon  414  to 
provide  a  more  workable  program  for  provid- 
ing ready  cash  flow  to  locafl  governments 
promptly  when  needed  after  ft  disaster.  Our 
experience  under  PL  91-606  Indicates  few 
local  governments  suffer  "a  substantial  loss 
of  tax  or  other  revenues  as  the  result  of  a 
major  disaster."  Property  t»x  losses  are 
usually  more  than  offset  by  Increased  sales 
taxes,  grants  from  State  or  Foderal  agencies, 
and  other  community  revenvies.  We  antici- 
pate that  local  government*  could  rarely 
demonstrate  a  "substantial  loss"  under  the 
proposed  Section  414  and  thertfore  could  not 
qualify  for  a  grant.  With  no  tequlrement  to 
verify  "substantial  loss",  loans  would  pro- 
vide a  ready  cash  ^ow.  which  would  be  used 
conservatively,  since  the  local  government 
must  pay  Interest  and  make  repayment. 
Under  guidelines  similar  to  those  for  loans, 
a  grant  may  be  projected  b»t  must  await 
Federal  audit  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  ac- 
curate determination. 


AMn.  2,  1974. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Pubtic  Works,  V.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mh.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  this  Depart- 
ment concerning  8.  3062.  a  bill  "Entitled  the 
'Disaoter  Relief  Act  Amendment  of  1974." " 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  the  fol- 
lowing comments  with  respect  to  Title  V  of 
S.  3062  which  establishes  a  n«w,  long-range 
economic  recovery  program  fbr  major  dis- 
aster areas.  The  Department  has  no  comment 
concerning  the  other  Titles  o|  S.  3062. 

The  stated  purpose  of  Title  V  is  to  provide 
assistance  for  the  economic  tecovery,  after 
the  period  of  emergency  aid  and  replacement 
of  essential  facilities  and  servloes.  of  any  ma- 
jor disaster  area  which  has  suffered  a  dis- 
location of  Its  economy  of  suflclent  severity 
to  require,  (a)  continued  assistance  for  the 
restoration  of  an  employment  base  less  vul- 
nerable to  disruption  by  disaster,  (b)  as- 
sistance In  planning  for  development  to  re- 
place that  lost  In  the  disaster,  and  (c)  con- 
tinued coordination  of  assistance  available 
under  federal-aid  programs. 

Under  the  bill  the  term  "major  disaster" 
means  any  disaster  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  of  sufficient  severity  and  magni- 
tude to  warrant  disaster  assistance  above  and 
beyond  emergency  services  provdded  for  lesser 
disasters. 

If  the  impact  of  a  disaster  to  an  areas  Is 
of  severe  magnitude,  the  State  Governor  may 
apply  for  assistance  under  Title  V.  Within 
thirty  days  after  authorlzaUon  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  Title  V  assistance,  th«  Governor  Is 
to  appoint  a  Recovery  PlannUtg  Council  of 
not  less  than  five  members,  a  majority  of 
whom  are  to  be  local  elected  officials  from 
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the  disaster  area,  a  representative  of  the 
State,  and  a  representative  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  latter  la  to  be  the  Federal 
Cochairman  of  the  Regional  CoimnlBslon  es- 
tablished under  Title  V  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  or  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act,  or  his 
designee,  If  all  or  part  of  the  affected  area 
li  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Commission. 
In  all  other  cases,  the  Federal  representative 
is  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Regional 
Council  for  the  affected  area,  or  a  member 
thereof  designated  by  the  Chairman. 

The  Recovery  Planning  Council  Is  to:  (1) 
review  existing  development,  land  use  and 
other  plans  for  the  affected  area;  (2)  make 
such  revisions  as  It  determines  necessary  for 
the  economic  recovery  of  the  area.  Including 
the  development  of  new  plans  and  the  prep- 
aration of  a  five  year  recovery  investment 
plan;  and  (3)  make  recommendations  for 
such  revisions  and  the  Implementation  of 
such  plans  to  the  Governor  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Section  503  of  S.  3062  authorizes  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  grants  for  public  develop- 
ment facilities  up  to  80%  of  project  cost, 
and  In  certain  cases,  the  Federal  share  may 
be  Increased  by  supplementary  grants  to  a 
maximum  of  90%.  Grants  for  Indians. 
Alaskan  Natives,  and  States  or  local  govern- 
ments who  have  exhausted  their  taxing  and 
borrowing  capacities  could  be   100%. 

Section  504  authorizes  a  loan  program  to 
help  finance  projects  for  the  purchase  or 
development  of  land  and  facilities  for  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  use.  Loans  made  by 
private  lending  Institutions  to  private  bor- 
rowers for  working  capital  in  connection 
with  projects  In  major  disaster  areas  assisted 
by  direct  loans  may  be  guaranteed  up  to  90% 
of  the  unpaid  balance. 

Section  605  authorizes  a  broad  scope  of 
technical  assistance  activities  Including  the 
provisions  of  75  %  of  the  administrative  costs 
of  organizations  receiving  Title  V  grants  for 
technical  assistance.  Section  606  authorizes 
a  $200  million  disaster  recovery  revolving 
fund  to  carry  out  Title  V  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  replenish  It  on  an  an- 
nual basis. 

This  Department  supports  the  objectives 
of  Title  V  of  S.  3062.  The  widespread  devasta- 
tion caused  by  Hurricane  Agnes  in  1972  re- 
vealed problems  In  Federal  efforts.  Including 
the  efforts  of  this  Department's  Economic 
Development  Administration.  In  attempting 
to  deliver  both  timely  and  coordinated  re- 
development relief  to  devastated  areas. 

However,  we  oppose  the  program  provided 
in  Title  V  of  S.  3062  on  the  grounds  that,  as 
a  categorical  assistance  program,  it  is  too 
narrow  and  mflexlble  for  efficient  and  effec- 
tive use  by  the  States  when  a  disaster  occurs. 
Instead,  we  believe  that  section  204(a)(2) 
of  the  Administration's  Economic  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1974  (S.  3041  and  HJt  12942) 
offers  a  better  means  for  disaster  area  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  the  States  through  estab- 
lishment of  a  discretionary  fund  which  may 
be  used  for  special  needs,  such  as  disasters. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  the  submission  of  our  report 
to  the  Congress  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Karl  E.  Bakkx, 
General  Counsel. 

„  April  0,  1874. 

Hon.  QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Disaster  Relief 

Public  Works  Committee.  US.  Senate 

Washington.  D.C.  ' 

Dear  Ma.  Chairman:  On  March  30,  1974, 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Dunne,  Admlniatrator  of  the 

Federal  Disaster  Aaslstance  AdmlnlBtratlon 

(FDAA),  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

Development,  forwarded  to  you  comments  on 


S.  3062,  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  Amendments 
of  1974.  I  endorse  Mr.  Dunne's  views. 

I  believe  that  8.  3062,  with  the  modifica- 
tions suggested  by  Mr.  Dunne,  will  strength- 
en the  existing  disaster  legislation.  In  par- 
ticular, I  believe  that  Section  408.  Disaster 
Grants  for  Needy  Persons,  is  an  important 
addition  to  the  present  law. 

The  President's  legislative  proposals,  which 
were  introduced  In  the  Senate  as  S.  1840.  rec- 
ognized this  very  important  need.  S.  3062 
has  retained  and  clarified  the  essential  fea- 
ture's of  the  President's  proposal :  that  these 
grants  are  to  meet  extraordinary  disaster 
related  needs  which  cannot  be  met  under 
other  assistance  authorities,  and  that  the 
States  will  administer  and  participate  in  the 
grants. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  use  of 
existing  State  administrative  mechanisms  Is 
the  only  effective  and  efficient  way  to  ap- 
proach the  problem.  I  commend  and  support 
the  Committee's  wisdom  In  selecting  the 
State  to  administer  the  grants.  The  Com- 
mittee has  also  made  the  State  a  participant 
by  limiting  the  Federal  share  to  75  per  cent 
of  the  actual  cost.  It  is  this  responsibility 
for  participation  which  I  believe  Is  most 
critical,  without  which  administration  by 
the  State  would  be  of  questionable  value. 

State  participation  to  these  grants  Is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  basic  concept  of 
Federal  disaster  assistance  legislation  from 
Its  beginning  In  Public  Law  81-875.  Federal 
assistance  Is  Intended  to  supplement  State 
and  local  government  efforts,  not  substitute 
for  them.  It  is  particularly  appropriate  that 
the  States  share  In  the  grants  to  needy  per- 
sons, since  one  of  the  tests  for  eligibility  Is 
that  the  essential  needs  cannot  be  met  by 
other  State  or  local  assistance  programs. 
There  Is  also  ample  evidence  to  support  the 
proposition  that  States  will  be  more  careful 
managers  of  programs  which  are  financed,  at 
least  In  part,  from  their  own  revenues.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  strongly  urge  that  Federal  and 
State  sharing  of  these  grant  costs  be  re- 
tained. 

As  I  indicated  in  our  discussions  yesterday, 
the  Administration  Is  strongly  opposed  to 
the  concept  of  disaster  loan  forgiveness.  Loan 
forgiveness  features  are  mdiscrlminate.  in- 
equitable, and  apply  without  regard  to 
whether  the  purpose  of  the  loan  Is  for  essen- 
tial or  non-essential  disaster  relief  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  economic  position  of  the 
recipient.  As  the  President  said  In  his  Sep- 
tember 22,  1972,  message  on  this  point :  "The 
net  result  would  be  greater  Federal  assistance 
for  the  well-to-do  than  the  needy,  and  an 
even  larger  bill  for  the  general  taxpayer.  That 
is  not  my  Idea  of  good  government."  For- 
giveness would  reopen  a  tap  in  the  Federal 
treasury  which  the  Congress  Itself  closed 
last  April. 
With  all  best  wishes. 
Smcerely, 

James  T.  Ltnn. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  inquire  whether  or  not  the  bill  is 
now  subject  to  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amaidmait. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  said  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPFICTER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Are  we  under  (xmtrolled 
time? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  We  are 
under  controlled  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Who  Is  granted  time? 

Mr.  AXKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  5  minutes. 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
time  will  be  taken  out  of  time  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  15  minutes  on 
this  amendment.  There  is  a  half  hou.' 
to  each  side  on  amendments. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  did  not  understand 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  wants  tj 
take  the  whole  time. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  do  not  intend 
to  use  my  entire  15  minutes.  My  own 
remarks  will  be  very  brief. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

"interest  rates  and  canceixation 

"Sec. .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 

provision  of  law.  In  the  case  of  any  dlsastci- 
loan  made  in  connection  with  a  major  disas- 
ter determined  pursuant  to  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1970  or  this  Act  or  In  connection 
with  a  natural  disaster  or  disaster  deter- 
mined under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  or  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  cancel  the  principal  amount 
of  the  loan,  but  not  to  exceed  $5,000  shall 
be  so  canceled,  and  the  Interest  on  the  bal- 
ance of  the  loan  shall  be  at  a  rate  of  1  per 
centum  per  annum. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  i^- 
ply  with  respect  to  any  loan  made  m  connec- 
tion with  a  disaster  which  occurs  on  or  after 
AprU  1,  1974,  but  prior  to  October  1.  1974." 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  failed  to  recognize, 
in  my  comments,  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Baker)  .  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  would  allow  me  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  on 
my  time  so  the  Senator  could  make 
opening  remarks  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  imder  those  conditions. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  Public  Works  Committee 
has  acted  swiftly  to  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  comprehensive  disaster  relief  as- 
sistance measure  following  the  tornado 
tragedies  Just  a  week  ago.  And  I  am 
equally  pleased  that  the  Senate  is  acting 
so  promptly  to  consider  this  important 
bill. 

While  this  bill  was  reported  from  sub- 
committee and  full  committee  yester- 
day— exemplifying  the  speed  with  which 
the  Congress  can  act  when  speed  is  war- 
ranted— it  is  not  an  act  of  haste.  The 
Disaster  Relief  Subcommittee  has  been 
considering  disaster  relief  proposals  for 
more  than  a  year.  Last  year,  the  sub- 
committee conducted  field  hearings  in 
BUoxi,    Miss.;    Rapid    City.    S.    Dak.; 
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Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.;  and  Elmlra-Coniiiis. 
M. Y..  to  framtne  effectlwneaa  of  the  FM- 
eral  respotue  to  past  disasters.  We  also 
conducted  3  dajrs  «f  Wasfaingkm  hear- 
ings, held  an  an  adnUnistratlon  biU.  8. 
1840,  ifid  »/iiMt.inn«i  hearlocs  were  h^>^i 
this  year  on  the  bUl  that  has  been  re- 
ported. S.  3062. 

The  chairman  of  the  IMsaster  Relief 
Subcommittee.  Senator  Buiosck,  and 
the  ranking  Republican  member.  Sen- 
ator DoMxxici.  are  to  be  cotnmended 
highly  for  their  long  hours  of  hard  work 
and  attention  to  the  details  of  this  1^- 
islation.  I  would  also  commend  their 
dgrlsion  to  fly  to  the  devastated  areas  of 
Tennessee  and  the  Midwest  within  hours 
of  last  week's  tragedy  for  an  on-the-spot 
inspection.  The  chairman  of  the  full 
committee.  Senator  Ramsolph.  as  al- 
ways provided  valuable  leadership  and 
work  to  the  committee. 

I  also  want  to  mention  the  fine  work- 
ing relationship  that  the  committee  has 
had  with  the  administration.  The  com- 
mittee has  paid  close  attention  to  the 
suscestioas  of  the  administration  and, 
while  there  are  some  differences,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  committee  has  adopted 
a  number  of  provisions  recommended  by 
the  administration.  This  includes  the 
block  grants  for  restoration  of  public 
facilities  and  75  percent  Federal  funds 
for  grants  to  families. 

I  want  to  express  my  deep  thanks  to 
Senator  Bvaoicx  and  Senator  Dommcz 
fOTmaklng  the  tour  of  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky. Indiana,  and  Ohio  last  week  to  see 
the  devastation  and  suffering  inflicted 
by  vagaries  of  nature. 

Mr.  President,  the  consensus  that 
came  from  our  hearings  was  that  the 
Disaater  Relief  Act  at  1970— Public  Law 
91-M6 — Is  a  good  and  sound  law.  In 
general,  it  has  worked  weU.  While  it  has 
been  effective  for  only  3  years,  it  has  been 
tested  again  and  again— in  times  of  some 
of  the  worst  disasters  in  our  Nation's 
history,  such  as  Hurricane  Agnes. 

This  bill  does  not  alter  greatly  the  pro- 
vislcms  of  Public  Law  91-«0«.  It  builds 
upon  that  law— improving  It  and  adding 
to  it.  This  bin  continues  the  existing  Fed- 
eral disaster  relief  program,  perfecting 
and  improving  with  added  assistance 
where  that  has  proved  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  especially  pleased 
that,  upon  my  motion,  the  committee 
made  the  effective  date  of  this  legisla- 
tion April  1. 1974.  The  series  of  about  100 
tornados  «1ilch  struck  many  Southern 
and  Midwestern  States  on  the  night  of 
April  3-4  left  vast  damage  and  suffering. 
It  killed  more  than  300  men.  women,  and 
children.  Btore  than  4,500  penons  were 
injured.  Many  more  thousands  were  left 
homeless,  and  property  damage  is  esti- 
mated to  exceed  more  than  $500  million. 
These  statistics  show  how  Imperative  it 
Is  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  be  made 
law  as  qiiickly  as  possible  to  aid  the  re- 
covery from  this  disaster. 

The  reported  bill  provides  grants  to 
States  to  help  them  meet  extraordinary 
disaster-rdaied  expenses  and  the  nf«te 
of  families  tbat  are  not  covered  by  other 
pragraaas.  iasuraiice.  at  aid.  This  fa  an 
iaaporiaat  provlakm.  It  wlU  provide  val- 
uable   anirtince    to    many    familiea 
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stricken  by  disasters  but  which,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  are  uoable  to  obtain 
needed  assistcuice  from  another  source. 
This  Is  a  new  provision,  not  currently 
provided.  In  the  past,  some  disaster  vic- 
tims were  provided  $5,000  forgiveness  on 
home  or  business  loans.  The  provision  in 
this  bill  provides  grants  up  to  $5,000  per 
family  lor  extraordinary  (isaster-related 
expenses  and  needs  over  and  above  any 
other  source.  As  introduced,  the  bill  pro- 
vided up  to  $2,500  per  family.  However, 
on  my  motion  the  committee  raised  the 
grant  to  $5,000  per  family.  And  while  the 
bill  provides  national  criteria,  standards, 
and  procedures,  this  program  would  be 
administered  by  the  States. 

The  bill  also  provides— for  the  first 
time — funds  for  the  repair  and  restora- 
tion of  private,  nonprofit  utilities,  such 
as  REA  membership  co-ops,  plus  public 
and  private  nonprofit  schools  and  public 
recreational  facilities  and  hospitals.  This 
provision  should  prove  invaluable  to  sev- 
eral States  that  were  damaged  by  the 
recent  tornados.  For  example,  in  my 
State  of  Tennessee,  extensive  damages 
were  inflicted  on  many  RBA  facilities. 

Another  new  provision  ocT  the  bill  pro- 
vides special  assistance  for  long-range 
economic  recovery  of  especially  hard-hit 
communities — after  the  period  of  emer- 
gency aid  and  the  essential  facilities 
and  services  are  replaced.  I  believe  it 
hac  been  shown  that  assistance  of  this 
type  has  been  needed  in  the  past  and, 
I  believe,  this  provision  is  an  imagina- 
tive response  toward  meeting  this  need. 
Under  current  law,  funds  for  the  re- 
pair and  restoration  of  pnblic  facilities 
are  provided  on  a  proj«ct-by-project 
basis.  This  has  led  to  burdensome  red- 
tape,  auditing,  and  administrative  diffi- 
culties. This  reported  bill  provides  new 
flexibility  by  allowing  a  community  to 
choose  either  the  present  method,  or  a 
block  grant  representing  $0  percent  of 
the  cost  of  rebuilding  its  public  facilities 
in  lieu  of  project-by-project  restoration. 
The  recent  tornados  have  focused  our 
attention  on  the  great  need  for  massive 
Federal  assistance  necessary  In  major 
disasters.  In  many  other  situations  there 
Is  a  need  for  emergency  assistance 
which  does  not  call  for  the  declaration 
of  a  major  disaster.  In  the  past,  emer- 
gencies have  arisen  which  did  not  war- 
rant a  major  disaster  declaration,  but 
did  warrant  limited  or  specialized  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

For  the  first  time,  this  bill  would  es- 
tablish a  distinction  between  major  dis- 
asters and  emergencies  of  a  lesser  mag- 
nitude. This  would  enable  the  President 
to  respond  with  a  response  scaled  to 
need.  This  distinction  wlU  enable  the 
President  to  respond  to  such  situations, 
without  opening  the  full  range  of  assist- 
ance that  would  be  mobilized  by  a  major 
disaster  declaration. 

The  bill  writes  Into  law  the  so-called 
"mini-repair"  program  to  rehabilitate 
damaged  homes  in  lieu  of  providing  tem- 
porary housing.  This  program  was  first 
tried  following  Hurricane  Agnes,  and 
it  worked  well. 

The  bill  also  expands  the  scope  of  the 
present  program  of  unemployment  as- 
sistaace;  and  it  provides  up  to  25  percent 


of  annual  operating  budgets  to  local 
governments  suffering  revenue  losses 
and  In  financial  need.  Sudi  loans  may 
be  canceled  to  the  extent  that  revenues 
during  the  following  3-year  period 
are  Insufficient  to  meet  the  operating 
budget  including  disaster  expenses  of 
the  local  government. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  most  recent  dis- 
aster, the  response  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies — and  especially  of 
the  local  people — has  been  excellent.  I 
believe  that  as  the  recovery  effort  pro- 
ceeds— and  in  future  disasters — the 
measures  provided  under  this  bill  may 
prove  of  additional  help  hf  creating  a 
more  flexible  approach  wltAiout  in  any 
way  lessening  the  program's  scope. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  pass  this 
bill,  and  I  hope  it  will  become  law 
expeditiously. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore explaining  my  amendment,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimlty  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  ,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Disaster  Relief; 
the  distinguished  ranking  Republican 
member,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMENici);  and  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  for  moving  with  such 
dispatch  last  week  after  the  devastation 
from  the  tornadoes  that  struck  several 
Midwestern  States.  The  subcommittee 
went  immediately  to  the  scene  of  the  dis- 
aster to  obtain  firsthand  information  for 
themselves. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  considering 
here  today  has  been  altered  to  some  ex- 
tent from  the  bill  as  introduced.  New 
features  have  been  added,  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  firsthand  information  that 
members  of  the  subcommittee  received 
in  making  that  trip  through  the  affected 
areas.  I  think  it  was  very  commendable 
of  them  to  move  with  such  rapidity  and 
to  bring  this  legislation  to  bear  on  con- 
ditions which  actually  now  exist. 

What  I  am  proposing.  In  my  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President,  is  that  we  reinstate 
for  the  next  6  months  the  $5j000  forgive- 
ness feature  and  the  1  percent  loan  rate 
for  disaster  loans  made  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and 
Small  Business  Administration.  These 
are  the  same  conditions  which  were  In 
effect  under  Public  Law  92-2il. 

Under  existing  law,  the  most  favorable 
loan  program  available  to  a  disaster  vic- 
tim is  a  5-percent  loan,  with  no  forgive- 
ness. That  is  really  not  a  great  deal  of 
assistance  for  persons  who  have  lost  all 
or  even  most  of  their  life  poesessions  in 
a  disaster. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  arguments 
which  have  been  made  against  this  pro- 
posal. The  principal  one  is  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government.  I  suggest  that  if  we 
can  have  a  $300  billion-plus  budget  in 
this  country,  if  we  can  spend  $92.6  bil- 
lion for  defense,  then  we  can  afford  to 
help  restore  extensive  damage  from  nat- 
ural disasters. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  pro- 
posals "hlch  have  been  made  for  greater 
insurance  coverage  and  for  new  pre- 
paredness programs,  but  It  is  a  fact  that 
these  do  not  now  exist  to  the  extent  that 
tliey  should.  Even  the  committee  report 
on  the  pending  disaster  relief  legislation 
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noted  that  the  States  had  not  fully  uti- 
lized ail  to  develop  programs  to  combat 
major  disasters  and  that  greater  incen- 
tive was  needed. 

I  am  also  aware  of  the  extraordinary 
di:iaster  grant  program  contained  In  the 
bill  as  reported.  I  requested  '^hat  the  com- 
mittee Increase  the  ceiling  on  this  pro- 
gram and  I  commend  them  for  raising 
the  limit,  on  the  basis  of  the  Information 
developed  during  the  recent  trip,  from 
{2.500  to  $5,000. 

We  do  not.  however,  yet  know  the 
guidelines  of  that  particular  grant  pro- 
gram or  just  how  It  will  apply  to  Indi- 
viduals or  how  many  will  benefit.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  the  reinstatement  of  the 
1  percent  and  the  $5,000  forgiveness 
feature  for  a  limited  period  of  time  is  a 
logical  way  to  proceed.  That  vsrill  give  the 
victims  of  the  recent  disasters  the  same 
crants,  the  same  opportunities,  and  the 
same  benefits  that  were  given  just  over  a 
year  ago  to  victims  of  other  disasters 
that  occurred  in  the  country. 

I  hope  that  in  the  f  utiire  we  wiU  be 
better  prepared,  will  have  better  plans 
and  more  extensive  insurance  coverage, 
and  that  this  tjTpe  of  program  may  not 
be  necessary.  But  I  believe,  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  destruction  and  the  indi- 
vidual losses  in  the  various  communities, 
including  buildings,  homes,  and  other 
property.  It  would  be  appropriate  to  re- 
Instate  these  features  for  a  limited  time 
and  give  to  these  citizens  the  benefits  of 
programs  and  Qualifications  that  were 
available  to  persons  in  similar  situations 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  and 
also,  at  the  same  time,  indicate  to  the 
Senate  that  the  Senator  who  has  just 
spoken  was  one  of  several  Senators  who 
met  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Disaster 
Relief  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
in  an  effort  to  counsel  and  constructively 
work  for  bringing  this  important  pro- 
posed legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate today. 

I  trust  that  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  and  has  been  discussed 
might,  frankly,  be  tabled  or  withdrawn. 
We  are  attempting  to  stay  with  the  meas- 
ure before  us,  which  we  believe  covers 
the  points  the  Senator  seeks  to  cover.  Of 
course.  I  respect  the  Judgment  of  the 
individual  Senator  who  presented  the 
amendment,  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  a  considerable  amount  of 
appeal  and.  of  course,  was  used  in  the 
disaster  in  Pennsylvania  sometime  ago, 
but  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  history  of 
this  legislation. 

It  was  a  year  ago  that  we  had  quite  a 
round  of  discussions  between  the  White 
House  and  Congress.  It  will  Le  recalled 
that  a  proposition  similar  to  this  was  de- 
feated by  the  President.  We  attempted 
to  get  low-Interest  loans,  but  we  did  not 
succeed.  The  only  Interest  we  succeeded 
in  getting  was  on  the  5-i)eroe«it  loans. 

Bear  in  mind  that  in  addition  to  an 
the  help  extended  under  this  nrt  and  Z 
enumerated  many  ot  tite  provtaions  la 
my  opening  statement— we  have  pra- 
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vided  for  a  $5,000  extraordinary  grant  to 
the  needy  victims.  Tills  Is  In  addition  to 
aU  the  other  specific  programs. 

The  tiieory  behind  the  $5^0  grant  is 
that  there  wiU  be  joint  participation  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  governments  or  local  governments, 
or  branches  thereof,  whereby  the  Federal 
Government  will  contribute  a  75-per- 
cent supply  to  a  $5,000  grant  to  the  local 
government  and  the  administration  of 
the  grant  wiU  be  placed  In  the  hands 
of  the  local  government.  The  reason  Is 
that  there  were  abuses  in  the  program 
of  several  years  ago.  Many  people  who 
received  forgiveness  loans  were  not  en- 
titled to  receive  them,  "nils  program  is 
put  on  a  sound  basis.  It  puts  the  grant  on 
a  local  basis  with  the  people  who  know 
the  citizens,  and  wffl  provide  extraor- 
dinary assistance  up  to  $5,000. 

We  have  the  unanimous  agreement  of 
the  committee,  and  have  cleared  it  with 
the  administration.  We  have  soUd  sup- 
port for  tiie  bin.  If  we  are  going  to  de- 
part from  our  present  position  and  add 
a  great  many  appealing  amendments  we 
may  not  get  a  bill.  The  people  in  the 
five-State  area  need  the  biU,  and  if  we 
add  extraneous  amendments,  we  may 
not  get  a  bin  at  an. 

Fbr  these  reasons,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Htjddlestow)  for  his 
diligent  work  on  behalf  of  his  constitu- 
ents. I  met  with  him  for  the  better  part 
of  a  day  in  some  of  the  most  devastated 
communities  In  his  State,  including 
Louisville,  which  has  suffered  rather 
substantial  losses  of  property,  although 
not  totaUy. 

I  do  suggest,  however,  that  several 
provisions  in  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 
including  the  $5,000  grant  for  extraor- 
dinary disaster  expenses,  can  be  admin- 
istered by  the  State.  Seventy -five  percent 
of  the  cost  wIU  be  funded  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Each  application  wfll  be 
evaluated,  on  an  individual  basis,  to  de- 
termine the  extraordinary  disaster  re- 
lated needs  of  Individuals  who  have  been 
affected,  taking  into  <rnngiHArpttAn  an  the 
other  assistance  programs  which  are 
available  under  this  act  or  other  appro- 
priate acts  such  as  the  SBA  disaster 
loan.  Taken  together  with  their  insur- 
ance coverage  and  the  like.  Individuals 
are  more  apt  to  get  basic  justice  In  the 
wake  of  the  catastrophe. 

Congress,  by  a  rather  substantial  mar- 
gin, denied  the  further  use  of  the  $5,000 
forgiveness  pro\'isIon  when  It  passed  Pub- 
lic Law  93-24  last  April.  I  think  It  was  ob- 
vious why  the  program  was  refused.  I 
should  like  to  quote  briefly  from  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  Senator  Bitrdick  by  Mr 
James  T.  Lynn,  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, dated  April  9. 1974.  and  referring  to 
S.  3062.  Before  dolrtg  so,  1  should  say 
that  Secretary  Lynn  has  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time— In  fact,  the  greater  part  of 
an  afternoon — with  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, discussing  in  detafl  the  pro- 
vlslons  of  the  hlU  and  I  believe  the  bin 
has,  baslcaBy.  the  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration.   I   think   Secretary   Lynn 


quite  accurately  described  the  differences 
between  proposals  to  reinstate  loan  for- 
giveness and  the  provisions  of  S.  3062 
as  it  now  stands.  I  shall  quote  from  the 
Secretary's  letter: 

As  I  inrilcatad  In  our  dUcusslons  yester- 
day, the  AdmlnlstTBtlon  Is  strongly  opposed 
to  the  concept  of  disaster  loan  lor^iveness. 
Loan  forgtveness  features  are  tmMscrimJnate 
Inequit^Je,  azKl  apply  wltt>o<rt  repml  to 
wtoetber  the  pmrpoee  of  tbe  loan  te  for  es- 
■BBtJal  or  non-essentlja  dlawter  relief  and 
wtthwit  regaM  to  the  eeonoiaic  poMtion  of 
the  recipient.  As  the  President  aaid  In  his 
September  22.  1S72,  Message  on  this  point  ■ 
"The  net  result  would  be  greater  Pederal  as- 
sistance for  the  -weU-to-do  than  the  needy 
and  an  even  larger  bill  for  the  genersJ  tax- 
payer. That  U  not  my  idea  of  good  gorem- 
naftnt.  PocglToiesB  would  reopen  a  tap  in  the 
^^aerml  treasury  which  the  Conrrem  itself 
ringed  last  AprU. 

I  may  say  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  the  $5,000  grant  program 
is  supported  in  the  Senate  In  terms  of 
what  it  can  do  for  the  individual  citizen 
«>r  instance,  he  need  not  apply  the  grant 
«^ly  to  the  repair  of  his  home;  he  can 
use  the  money  for  any  other  extraordi- 
nary needs  or  expenses  which  occur  as 
a  result  of  the  catastrophe.  Individual 
nwds  are  so  varied  that  to  go  back  to 
oie  $5,000  restrictive  forgiveness  would 
be  a  step  backward. 

I,  therefore,  reluctantly  indicate  to  the 
Senator  that  I  cannot  support  his  amend- 
ment. I  join  with  the  chairman  of  the 
ruU  committee  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  in  asking  the  Senator  to 
let  us  proceed  with  dispatch  and  pass 
the  bm  as  proposed  by  the  fun  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  wffl  the 
Senator  yirid? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yirtd. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  admiration  for  both  Senators  from 
Kentucky.  I  am  entirely  sympathetic  to 
the  purposes  they  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish. However,  the  subcommittee  under 
the  leadership  of  the  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr  Btnt- 
DicK)  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMEWTci)  have  worked  long  and 
hard  on  a  bin  that  is  not  only  compre- 
hwisive  but  also  really  helpful  and  ef- 
fectire. 

J^  *«  proceed  with  amendments,  even 
though  they  are  meritorious  to  then-  own 

rights — as  certainly  this  amendment  is 

I  think  it  would  not  serve  the  general 
purpose  of  disaster  relief.  So  it  is  with 
great  reluctance  that  I  cannot  supiwrt 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

I  hope  that  we  will  preserve  intact  a 
passable  bifl  and  that  the  Senator  wiU 
wxisWer  withdrawing  his  amendment  so 
that  we  can  im)ceed  to  pass  the  bni. 

So  I  suggest,  in  the  interest  of  trying 
to  get  a  bin.  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 

The  senior  Senator  CMr.  Coos)  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
HTrBBLxsTow)  and  other  Senators  whose 
States  were  involved,  met  wtth  the  com- 
nrfttee  and  expressed  their  concern  about 
the  Inadequacy  of  the  $2,500  originally 
In  the  committee  proposal  and  requested 
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we  raise  the  amoimt.  The  full  committee 
did  Increase  the  grant  from  $2,500  to 
$5,000,  because  of  their  concenu  ex- 
pressed on  behalf  of  their  constituents. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AUiEN.  I  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  (Mr. 
Rahoolph)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee (Mr.  BuKDiCK) ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domknici),  and  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
the  fine  work  they  have  put  into  this 
bill,  and  for  the  deep  concern  and  com- 
passion that  they  have  exhibited  In  con- 
nection with  the  tragedy  that  struck 
Alabama  and  a  number  of  other  States 
ci  the  Union.  They  went  Immediately 
to  the  disaster  area  and  saw  the  condi- 
tions firsthand,  and  other  Senators  have 
come  back  and  reported  on  the  needs  of 
their  States  and  the  citizens  of  their 
States. 

Alabama  was  perhaps  the  hardest  hit 
of  any  of  the  States.  At  least  76  of  oiu- 
pe(H>le  lost  their  lives.  Actually,  repre- 
senting the  people  of  Alabama,  It  would 
be  very  pleasing  to  me  if  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
might  become  the  law  of  the  land.  But 
the  committee  is  recommending  the 
$5,000  grant  to  those  in  need,  to  be 
shared  by  the  States  on  a  3-to-l  match- 
ing basis,  and  to  be  administered  by  the 
States. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  is  going 
to  eliminate  a  lot  of  redtape  and  a  lot 
of  imjustlfled  claims,  and  Is  going  to 
cause  the  grants  to  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  needs  of  our  people.  It  seems  to 
me  that  It  is  equitable  Indeed;  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  willingness  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  to  go  along 
with  the  Increase  from  $2,500  up  to 
$5.000. 1  think  this  will  serve  a  great  pur- 
pose in  alleviating  the  hardships  of  the 
people  of  our  area  and  the  people  of  the 
country  who  have  been  struck  by  this 
disaster. 

I  commend  the  majority  leader  and 
all  of  the  Soiators  for  allowing  this  mat- 
ter to  oome  up  at  this  time.  In  the  midst 
of  the  debate  on  the  campaign  bill  under 
the  cloture  proceedings.  I  feel  that  it 
deserves  the  support  of  the  Senate:  and 
we  h<H>e  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  quickly  go  along  with  the 
Senate  bllL 

I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  ECentucky  would  be  satis- 
fled  with  the  grant  provision  of  the  bllL 
It  has  a  better  chance  of  bec<xnlng  law. 
it  seems  to  me.  than  does  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  fmn  Kentucky, 
because  while  the  President  has  shown 
great  interest  and  cono^n  about  the 
plight  of  so  many  of  our  people,  it  Is 
doubtful  if  he  would  go  along  with  the 
oonc^Dt  c€  the  f(nvivenees  feature  not 
based  on  need. 

We  want  to  alleviate  the  pain  and  suf- 
fering and  the  needs  of  our  pec^^le,  and 
not  necessarily  to  provide  forgiveness  of 
the  $5,000  loans  to  the  people  who  do 
not  need  that  forglveneBS.  So  the  sub- 
committee hOl,  It  seems  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  is  very  fair  and  gennous 
indeed,  and  that  Is  the  moposal  which 
I  shall  support. 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Chair  advise  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  how  much  time  remains  on 
his  portion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICrER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  6  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  opposition  to  the 
amendment  has  5  minutes  remaining 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Will  the  dlstin- 
giilshed  floor  manager  of  the  bill  yield 
on  my  time  for  some  clarification  eis  to 
what  kind  of  "national  criteria  or  stand- 
ards" might  be  expected  for  the  $5,000 
grant  provision  of  the  committee  bill? 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  other  provisions  of  the 
bill  go  a  long  way  toward  taking  care 
of  housing  needs,  debris  clearance,  busi- 
ness losses,  and  so  forth.  This  is  more 
or  less  of  a  catch-all,  where  other  mat- 
ters are  not  covered. 

For  example,  a  family  might  lose  an 
automobile,  or  they  need  some  small 
repairs,  or  even  burial  expenses.  There 
are  so  many  things  that  happen  in  a 
catastrophe  like  this  that  are  not  covered 
by  specific  categories  under  the  law,  that 
there  really  is  no  limit.  The  only  limit 
is  what  Is  directly  attributable  to  and 
connected  with  the  disaster.  It  could  be 
clothing,  medical  supplies — there  is  no 
limit  at  all. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Would  it,  for  a 
median  income  family  that  lost  its  home 
and  all  that  is  in  it,  cover  expenses  be- 
yond the  insurance  coverage  and  what- 
ever costs  are  otherwise  covered? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  That  is  correct.  This  is 
not  confined  to  the  poverty  level  by  any 
means.  It  is  based  on  the  objective  ap- 
praisal of  the  need. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  suggestion  as  to  how  long  it 
might  take,  assimrilng  that  we  have  leg- 
islative success  with  this  featiu^,  to  get 
a  grant  program  in  operation  at  the  lo- 
cal level? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  We  are  advised  that 
the  administration  believes  this  can  be 
put  into  operation  within  a  few  weeks. 
Of  coiu'se,  it  depends  iipon  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Governors  of  the  various 
States.  The  Governors  assure  us  they 
can  act  promptly  and  speedily. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
offered  my  original  amendment  because 
of  the  dire  situation  in  which  many  who 
have  suffered  so  greatly  from  this  re- 
cent disaster  find  themselves.  Just  over 
a  year  ago,  the  victims  of  another  dis- 
aster, primarily  flooding  at  that  time, 
received  the  benefit  of  the  particular 
featm^s  I  am  requestinf  now. 

Most  of  the  damage  in  that  case  was 
done  by  flood  water.  A  flood  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  have  happen ;  but  flood  waters  do 
recede,  and  as  a  rule  they  leave  build- 
ings standing,  which  can  be  cleaned  up 
and  reoccupled  again.  Tornadoes  often 
destroy  entire  bulldlnga. 

In  this  case,  the  situation  in  my  State 
and  most  of  the  other  States  involved  is 
that  most  of  the  homes  that  have  been 
In  the  paths  of  these  tornadoes  are  to- 
tally destroyed.  Even  viiat  is  left  stand- 
ing will  have  to  be  torn  down  and  re- 
built. This  Is  true  for  residences,  busi- 
ness places,  public  buildings,  and  all 
types  of  buildings. 
It  seems  to  me  that  tuder  those  con- 


ditions, even  though  a  person  may  have 
what  he  considers  to  be  an  adequate  m- 
surance  program,  it  is  highly  imllkely 
that  it  would  be  suflBcient  to  pay  for  tear- 
ing down,  clearing  away,  and  rebuilding 
to  anywhere  near  the  standards  prior  to 
the  disaster. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  people  suffer- 
ing this  kind  of  misfortune  should  be  en- 
titled to  whatever  wsis  available  to  those 
who,  some  2  years  ago,  were  victimized 
by  another  natural  disaeter.  However,  I 
try  to  be  a  practical  person,  and  I  want 
to  do  whatever  is  the  v«y  best  I  can  do, 
not  just  for  my  people  to  Kentucky,  but 
for  all  the  people  in  this  coimtry  who 
have  suffered  from  this  natural  disaster 
or  any  other  natural  disaster. 

I  am  well  aware  of  Uie  Senate  action 
and  the  action  of  Congress  a  year  ago 
that  eliminated  the  features  that  I  am 
asking  now.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  very 
adamant  and  strong  opposition  of  the 
White  House  to  these  amendments,  and 
I  recognize  that  should  they  be  enacted 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  entire  bill 
would  be  vetoed,  thus  delaytag  aid  to 
those  victims  that  we  might  provide  now. 

I  recognize  the  hight'  desirable  ac- 
tion of  the  committee  In  providing  for 
the  $5,000  grant  program,  but  I  am  still 
hopeful  that  we  can  do  something  about 
the  loan  programs.  I  know  that  there  may 
be  offered  here  today  other  amendments 
that  would  adjust  downward  the  inter- 
est rate  to  perhaps  the  2  percent  level, 
and  I  will  support  them.  That  would  be 
some  improvement. 

So,  recognizing  these  things,  knowing 
the  diligence  of  the  committee,  knowing 
the  position  of  the  administration,  being 
anxious  to  move  as  quickly  as  we  can  on 
this  legislation  and  to  place  no  stiunbling 
block,  no  barrier,  to  adequate  legislation 
that  will  provide  In  the  quickest  possible 
time  all  the  help  possible  to  those  who 
have  suffered  from  this  disaster,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time,  to  withdraw  my  amendment, 
with  the  understanding  that  before  final 
action  is  taken  on  the  bill,  it  or  one  sim- 
ilar to  it  might  well  be  reintroduced. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICTER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  Without  ohjectlon,  it  is  so 
ordered,  and  the  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  from  Termessee,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  has  determtoed  that  in 
the  mterest  of  expediting  consideration 
of  the  amendment,  rather  than  the 
speeches  that  would  be  given,  the  Record 
will  show  the  documentaltion.  Therefore, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record  as  if 
given. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SENATZ   EMERGENCY    IXaZSLhtlOV    PROVIDES    FOR 
DISASTER    RELIEF 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  Is  considered  by  the  Senate 
only  a  week  after  a  series  of  tornadoes 
struck  a  wide  area  of  our  country. 

The  bin.  however,  Is  not  a  hurried  re- 
sponse to  the  events  of  the  past  we^.  It 
is  a  measure  that  has  b«en  in  prepara- 
tion for  more  than  2  years  and  was  In- 
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troduced  on  February  26.  Refinements 
were  made  in  the  past  week  and  were 
based  to  a  large  degree  on  the  experience 
of  responding  to  the  ravage  of  the  tor- 
nadoes. 

The  measure  before  us  Is  a  compre- 
h?nsive  revision  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1970  which  established  the  first 
T^ermanent,  standing  mechanism  for  an 
immediate  Federal  reaction  to  disasters. 

For  more  than  a  year  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Disaster  Relief,  under  the  vigorous 
chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Btirdick)  worked  to  develop 
the  provisions  of  S.  3062.  Last  Thursday 
and  Friday,  Senator  Bubdick.  Senator 
DoBreNid,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  Senator  Baker, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee,  visited  tornado  damaged 
areas  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Indiana 
and  Ohio.  They  returned  from  this  in- 
spection determined  to  see  enactment  of 
this  bill  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  subcommittee  previously  had 
scheduled  a  meeting  for  yesterday  to 
consider  the  bill.  At  the  morning  session 
it  was  approved,  and  yesterday  afternoon 
the  (Committee  on  Public  Works  ordered 
it  reported  to  the  Senate. 

EarHer  this  week  we  met  with  Senators 
from  States  where  the  tornadoes  struck 
and  others,  including  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urtjan  Development,  James  T. 
Lynn,  to  receive  comments  and  recom- 
mendations on  the  bill.  Among  those  who 
contributed  to  our  efforts  was  Senator 
Bath,  a  former  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. It  was  through  his  concern  and  lead- 
ership that  the  initial  work  of  our  com- 
mittee in  the  field  of  disaster  relief  was 
conducted  and  the  1970  statute  devel- 
oped. 

"Hie  other  members  of  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Subcommittee— Senators  Clark, 
BxDEN,  and  Bxtcklet— were  conscientious' 
In  their  work  and  made  valuable  con- 
tributions. 

Enactment  of  the  19T0  disaster  relief 
law  brought  a  significant  improvement 
in  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  aid  those  individuals  and  communities 
stricken  by  disasters.  No  longer  must  we 
tatroduce  new  bills  each  time  a  disaster 
strikes.  A  wide  variety  of  Federal  assist- 
ance programs,  and  the  administrative 
machinery  to  drtlver  them,  is  available 
when  the  President  Issues  a  disaster 
declaration. 

Neariy  4  years  of  experience  with  the 
act  have  permitted  us  to  see  its  provi- 
sions applied  in  various  kinds  of  disas- 
ters—floods, fires,  tornadoes,  and  earth- 
quakes. This  experience  has  shown  us 
where  improvements  can  be  made  so  that 
the  right  kind  of  ascistance  is  delivered 
where  it  is  needed  without  undue  delay 
or  complications. 

This  bill,  S.  3062,  is  built  on  the  base 
of  the  earlier  legislation.  I  believe  its 
provisions  will  greatly  improve  our  abihty 
to  serve  those  who  suffer  hardship  re- 
sulting frwn  disaster. 

Response  to  disEisters  consists  of  two 
Phases:  The  rescue  and  r^ef  that  must 
take  place  Immediately  to  alleviate  hu- 
man suffering  and  hold  communities 
together  and  the  long-range  recovery  to 
rebuild  communities. 
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Title  V  of  the  bill  contains  new  tools 
to  carry  out  the  reconstruction  necessary 
in  the  aftermath  of  a  disaster.  This  por- 
tion of  S.  3062  establishes  a  new,  long- 
range  recovery  program  anJ  authorizes  a 
revolving  fund  of  $200  million  for  grants 
and  loans  to  disaster  areas.  An  impor- 
tant feature  of  this  program  is  that  It 
maintains  a  Federal  presence  in  the 
disaster  area  during  rebuilding  activities. 
While  emphasis  is  placed  on  reconstruc- 
tion decisionmaking  at  the  local  level, 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  on  hand 
to  coordinate  the  many  aspects  of  re- 
building disaster-ravaged  areas. 

The  need  for  a  coordinated  approach 
to  recovery  has  been  evident  in  the  2 
years  since  the  Buffalo  Creek  flood  in 
West  Virginia  in  which  125  people  died 
and  whole  communities  were  wiped  out. 
Rebuilding  the  Buffalo  Creek  Valley  has 
not  been  carried  out  as  smoothly  as  it 
should  have  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
who  live  there. 

This  is  not  the  fault  of  any  individual 
or  group,  but  results.  I  believe,  from  the 
absence  of  a  unified  approach  to  build- 
ing such  things  as  housing,  water  and 
sewer  systems,  roads,  and  schools. 

The  difBcult  problem  of  repairing  or 
rebuilding  certain  community  facilities 
also  is  dealt  with  in  this  measiu-e.  Sec- 
tion 402  offers  restoration  for  public  ed- 
ucational and  recreational  facilities  and 
private,  nonprofit  medical  and  educa- 
tional facilities,  as  well  as  other  types  of 
public  facilities.  They  may  receive  100- 
percent  grants  to  repair  and  reconstruct 
facilities  damaged  by  major  disasters. 
State  and  local  goverrmaents  may  elect 
to  be  awarded  grants  with  greater  flex- 
ibility as  to  rebuilding  or  consolidation 
of  facilities  with  funding  based  on  90 
percent  of  rebuilding  everything. 

In  some  instances  the  regular  disaster 
relief  available  to  individuals  may  be  in- 
adequate. This  can  occur  because  of  the 
extent  of  the  loss  or,  more  frequently, 
because  some  people  simply  do  not  have 
or  have  lost  tiie  personal  resources  to 
pay  their  share  of  extraordinary  costs. 
To  alleviate  these  situations,  section 
408  of  the  bin  authorizes  extraordinary 
disaster  expense  grants.  This  program 
is  administered  by  the  States  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  disaster  victims 
in  need. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  and  finan- 
cial consequences  of  disasters,  the  men- 
tal health  of  many  victims  is  often  im- 
paired. This  can  be  one  of  the  most 
tragic  and  lingering  results.  It  Is  likewise 
one  of  the  most  difHcult  to  resolve. 

Again,  I  turn  to  the  Buffalo  C^eek  flood 
In  West  Virginia  where  many  people  are 
still  undergoing  psychological  counseling 
more  than  2  years  after  the  tragic  day 
when  the  waters  roared  down  that  nar- 
row valley. 

If  we  restore  homes  and  jobs  we  have 
still  done  an  Incomplete  job  if  we  fall 
to  relieve  the  fears  and  anxieties  that 
can  affect  the  lives  of  victims  for  years. 
To  provide  a  full  range  of  services  dur- 
ing and  after  disasters,  the  bill  provides 
for  professional  crisis  counseling  serv- 
Ices.  Financial  aid  for  this  work  Is  an- 
thorized  for  State  or  local  agencies  or 
private  mental  health  organizations.  The 


bill  also  makes  possible  the  training  of 
disaster  workers  so  that  they  can  deal 
immediately  with  problems  they  en- 
counter in  the  pursuit  of  their  other 
duties. 

There  are  circumstances  in  which  the 
full  disaster  relief  effort  is  not  needed. 
These  could  be.  for  instance,  floods  m 
which  there  must  be  rescue  or  relief  oper- 
ations of  short  duration  but  which  do  not 
require  long-term  rehabilitation. 

To  provide  the  assistance  needed  in 
these  cases,  the  hill  for  the  first  time 
differentiates  between  major  disasters 
and  emergencies  of  lesser  impact. 

Disasters  often  bring  with  them  the 
loss  of  the  employment  sources.  This  can 
place  severe  hardship  on  indviduals  or 
entire  communities  for  extended  periods 
of  time.  Regiilar  assistance  for  the  un- 
employed can  be  inadequate  to  meet  this 
need. 

The  bill  recognizes  this  condition  by 
expanding  the  scope  of  aid  to  those 
whose  jobs  have  been  terminated,  either 
temporarily  or  permanently,  by  a  dis- 
aster. When  they  have  exhausted  their 
eligibility  for  regiilar  unemployment 
benefits,  they  can  continue  to  receive 
payments  as  long  as  disaster  unemploy- 
ment lasts  or  imtil  they  are  reemployed. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  legislation  that 
has  been  carefully  considered  at  both 
the  subcommittee  and  committee  levels. 
I  have  discussed  only  a  few  of  its  major 
provisions  to  supplement  the  detailed 
description    of    the    bill    by    Senator 

BURDICK. 

As  a  total  package  it  represents  what 
we  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
believe  to  be  a  well-reasoned  refinement 
of  the  Federal  disaster  reUef  program. 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  fully  cogni- 
zant of  last  week's  tornadoes  and  the 
I)ersonal  hardship  and  community  dis- 
ruption they  caused. 

Many  communities  in  many  States, 
therefore,  could  make  immediate  use  of 
the  expanded  assistance  authorized  to 
this  legislation.  The  bill  addresses  itself 
to  the  fun  range  of  disaster  relief  to  a 
realistic  manner.  There  must  be,  then, 
no  protracted  delay  to  bringing  this 
measure  into  law.  For  this  reason,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  believe  that  the 
Senate  should  pass  S.  3062  as  reported, 
without  amendments. 

I  have  already  called  attention  to  the 
contributions  to  this  legislation  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Disaster 
Relief.  ITie  remaintog  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  have  been 
equally  diligent  in  their  attention  to  this 
bill  and  the  program  it  is  totended  to 
strenghen.  I  am  appreciative  of  the  m- 
terest  and  participation  of  Senators 
Mttskxe,  Montota,  Gravix,  Bentsen, 
Stafford,  William  L.  Scott  of  Virgtola 
andMcCuTKz. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  the  committee 
staff  for  the  excellent  support  It  has 
given  us  to  developing  this  legl8latJ<xi  on 
a  complex  subject  and  to  bringing  it  to 
the  Senate  expeditiously. 

Particular  mention  must  be  made  of 
the  ezperienoe  and  knowledge  of  C^ark 
F.  Norton  who  has  been  deeply  con- 
cerned with  disaster  relief  legislation  for 
9  years.  He  was  a  TtiAmK^r  ^f  senator 
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Bath's  staff  when  tornadoes  struck  in 
Indiana  on  Palm  Sunday  of  1965  and  has 
carried  the  major  Senate  staff  responsi- 
bility for  disaster  relief  since  that  time. 

Important  staff  ccmtributlons  to  tills 
measure  also  were  made  by  Pliilip  T. 
Cummings.  Judy  Parente.  M.  Barry 
Meyer,  Bailey  Guard.  John  W.  Yago. 
Paul  Ebeltoft.  E.  Steven  Swain,  and 
Margie  Powell. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  legislation  that 
is  needed  immediately  to  help  relieve 
conditions  that  came  about  just  a  few 
days  ago.  I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  S.  3062. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  It  is  cosixmsored  by  Senators 
DoLx,  Johnston,  and  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Stattord. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  102,  line  16.  strike  out  the  period 
and  InMrt  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
foUowlng:  "except  that  section  408  shaU  take 
effect  as  of  AprU  20, 1973." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  can  cer- 
tainly imderstand  the  desire  of  the  man- 
agers of  S.  3062,  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
Amendments  of  1974.  to  expedite  this 
legislation.  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  relief 
to  the  victims  of  tornadoes  as  fast  as  we 
possibly  can. 

I  note  that  section  408  establishes  an 
extraordinary  disaster  expense  program. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  States  for 
financial  assistance  not  in  excess  of 
$5,000  to  families  adversely  affected  by  a 
major  disaster  who  are  unable  to  meet 
the  extraordinary  disaster  expenses. 

Further,  I  understand  that  the  grants 
to  the  States  cannot  exceed  75  percent  of 
the  actual  cost  and  that  the  States  will 
put  up  the  remaining  25  percent. 

I  further  note  that  the  effective  date  of 
8. 3062  is  April  1. 1974. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  managers  of  the  bill  a  serious  in- 
equity that  this  causes  not  only  for  the 
State  of  Vermont,  but  for  people  living 
in  scnne  46  other  majw  Presidential 
disaster  areas. 

The  problem  is  this : 

On  AprU  20.  1973,  PubUc  Law  93-24 
was  enacted. 

This  repealed  the  authority  for  $5,000 
forgiveness  for  Small  Business  Adminls- 
traticm  loans  and  Farmers  Heme  Admin- 
IstraticHi  emergency  loans,  and  the  1- 
percent  Interest  rate  for  those  loans  that 
were  not  forgiven. 

The  new  law  provided  that  for  disas- 
ters occurring  after  April  20,  1973.  there 
would  be  no  SBA  or  FHA  grants,  but  only 
loans  at  a  6-percent  interest  rate. 

I  would  caU  to  the  attention  of  the 
managers  of  the  bill  that  between  April 
20.  1973.  and  April  1. 1974,  there  were  47 
presidentially  declared  disaster  areas 
including  almost  aU  of  the  SUtes  in  the 
Union— as  I  say.  some  38  States,  where 
people  lost  their  homes,  where  they  lost 
everything,  where  they  did  not  have  the 
money  to  recover  those  losses  and  be 
able  to  set  up  their  homes  again. 

I  fully  understand  that  the  new  ex- 
traordinary disaster  expense  grants  are 
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much  more  limited  than  the  old  law 
which  allowed  the  SBA  and  FHA  to  make 
grants  up  to  $5,000. 

I  do  not  feel  that  at  this  time  it  would 
be  wise  to  try  to  reinstate  the  old  $5,000 
FHA-SBA  disaster  grant  program.  That 
is  what  the  President  vetoed.  The  Presi- 
dent did  not  veto  that  proposal  to  be  im- 
fair  to  the  people  who  lived  over  the 
State  boundaries  from  those  who  lost 
their  homes  to  tornado  damage. 

However,  it  is  only  fiiir  that  since  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  saw  fit  to 
make  the  extraordinary  disaster  expense 
grants  retroactive  to  April  1  of  this  year 
to  cover  the  victims  of  the  recent  tor- 
nadoes, ttiat  we  should  make  section  408 
retroactive  to  April  20.  1973,  to  make 
them  available  to  those  qualified  people 
who  were  victims  of  disasters  occurring 
between  April  20,  1973  and  April  1.  1974. 

I  would  further  call  to  the  attention 
of  this  body  that  the  Governor  of  Ver- 
mont just  last  week  signed  into  law  a  bill 
creating  a  $650,000  State  fund  to  be 
available  for  hardship  cases  resulting 
from  the  Vermont  flood  disaster. 

The  State  of  Vermont  was  declared  a 
Presidential  disaster  area  after  the  July 
1,  1973  flood,  with  the  total  damage  esti- 
mated at  $75  million.  Borne  people  lost 
their  homes  and  aU  their  l>elongings  in 
that  flood,  and  they  have  not  been  able 
to  recover  since.  They  have  been  wait- 
ing for  tills  Congress  to  be  fair,  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  do  what  they  ex- 
pected the  Federal  Government  would 
do  last  year. 

Therefore,  I  have  called  up  my  amend- 
ment and  will  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  it. 

The  amendment  would  make  retroac- 
tive to  April  20,  1973,  only  section  408  of 
the  pending  legislation. 

For  the  sake  of  elementary  fairness  to 
all  concerned,  I  urge  its  approval. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  States  this 
bill  would  discriminate  against  includes 
sdl  the  New  England  States  and  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Florida. 
Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Ill- 
inois, Wisconsin,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
New  Mexico.  Texas,  Oklahoma — Okla- 
homa has  been  declared  a  disaster  area 
four  times  and  Louisiana  twice,  the  last 
one  being  declared  in  February  of  this 
year. 

The  list  goes  on  to  Kansas.  Iowa.  Ne- 
braska, Missouri,  Colorado — three  times 
for  Colorado — ^Montana,  Hawaii,  Cali- 
fornia, Alaska,  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Idaho — and  others  where  people  lost 
their  homes  as  completely  as  if  they  had 
been  swept  away  by  the  recent  wave  of 
tornadoes. 

I  am  going  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  but  if  I  have  some  time  left,  I  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston)  . 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for 
yielding  me  this  time.  The  Senator 
referred  to  the  disasters  hi  Louisiana 
having  occurred  in  February.  On 
March  20,  1974.  just  10  days  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  act.  a  tornado 
struck  Natchitoches,  L».,  and  inflicted 
over  $2  million  worth  of  damage  and 
rendered  some  65  families  homeless.  It 


struck  the  poorest  section  of  the  town 
and  damaged  100  additional  homes.  It 
is  Incredible  that  only  one  death  could 
be  attributed  to  that  tornado.  But  the 
point  is,  and  I  ask  this  In  the  form  of  a 
question  both  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  and  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  of  this  bill, 
how  can  we  distingul^  between  two 
tornadoes  that  struck  10  days  apart  and 
both  of  which  did  total  damage  to  homes, 
and  say  that  one  is  covered  and  one  is 
not?  I  think  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  addresses  itself 
to  that  problem. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  could  not  distinguish 
between  tornadoes,  one  of  which  struck 
on  the  last  week  of  March  and  another 
the  first  week  in  April,  but  apparently  the 
committee  can. 

Mr.   JOHNSTON.   I   imderstand   the 
problem  of  the  committee.  It  had  to  draw 
an  arbitrary  line,  but  the  line  drawn  by 
the  Senator  from  Venqont  is  a  better 
line  and  more  fairly  drawn  and  at  a 
more  appropriate  time,  April  1 — which 
happens  to  be  April  Fools'  Day. 
"     Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have 
any   time   left,   I   should   like   to   yield 
briefly  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford). 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  one 
thing  seems  to  be  overlooked  in  the  flne 
statement  just  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  and  others  who 
preceded  me,  and  that  they  seem  to  be- 
lieve there  is  no  legislation  on  the  books. 
We  are  operating  now  under  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1970.  It  is  in  full  force 
and  effect.  We  were  told,  so  to  speak,  to 
update  and  revise  that  act.  We  were 
acting  prospectively.  We  were  not  acting 
in  any  manner  different  from  that.  So 
when  we  introduced  this  bill  on  Febru- 
ary 28.  we  were  dealing  prospectively. 

I  can  see  now  that  we  can  get  hito  all 
sorts  of  trouble  by  trying  to  flx  a  retro- 
active date.  I  am  certain  there  are  some 
dates  that  might  go  beyond  those  men- 
tioned by  the  speakers  a  few  minutes 
ago. 

Bear  hi  mind  that  we  have  a  Disaster 
Relief  Act  on  the  books  now.  It  gives  all 
sorts  of  remedies  to  various  people.  We 
are  trying  to  upgrade  this  and  act  pro- 
spectively. We  had  to  start  with  some 
date.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  executive 
hearing  was  set  for  April  2.  We  could 
have  used  April  2  if  we  had  wished.  We 
have  to  start  with  some  date.  I  am  afraid 
we  are  going  to  face  all  sorts  of  troubles 
if  we  are  gohig  to  date  this  legislation 
backward. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  2  binutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  joined  as  a  spon- 
sor of  the  amendment  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Aiken)  because  I  am  con^dnced  of 
the  merit  of  the  amendment.  I  am  in 
complete  sympathy  with  the  view  of  my 
fellow  members  of  the  C(»nmlttee  on 
PubUc  Works  that  there  if  a  danger  that 
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this  bill  may  become  a  Christmas  tree 
proposal  if  amendments  are  accepted 
from  the  floor.  However,  I  am  convinced 
this  amendment  deserves  to  be  the  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  Indeed,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  full  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  could  have  been  persuaded  to 
accept  this  amendment  had  it  been  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  before  it  gave 
its  favorable  report  to  the  bUl.  The  bill 
was  moved  out  of  committee  with 
speed — and  deservedly  so — in  response 
to  the  recent  tornado  disasters.  As  my 
senior  colleague  (Mr.  Aiken)  has  noted, 
35  States  will  lose  appropriate  and  de- 
served assistance  unless  this  amend- 
ment is  approved. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont not  only  for  yielding  but  also 
for  permitting  me  to  cosponsor  the 
amendment. 

I  would  say  at  the  outset,  as  a  former 
member  of  the   Committee  on  Public 
Works,  that  I  understand  the  great  con- 
straints the  committee  is  imder.  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
The  same  problem  arose  when  I  was  a 
member  of  that  committee  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Disaster  Subcommittee.  It  does 
appear  that  now  we  have  reached  some 
agreement  based  on  need.  I  think  that 
the  fault  with  the  provision  after  Hurri- 
cane Agnes  and  the  experience  in  Penn- 
sylvania,  which   cost  in  excess   of   $1 
billion — based  not  on  need  but  on  the 
indiscriminate   handing  out  of   $5,000 
at  a  time — has  been  corrected  by  the 
committee,  and  I  applaud  that  action. 
I  share  the  view,  however,  expressed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. There  is  a  gap  existing  of  about 
12  months.  That  gap  happened  to  affect 
the  State  of  Kansas,  as  it  did  many  other 
States.  All  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
wishes  to  have  is  equity,  fairness,  and 
justice.  If  there  are  those  in  need  in 
Vermont,  Maine,  West  Virginia,  North 
Dakota,  New  Mexico,   Kansas,  or  any 
other  State,  they  should  have  a  chance 
to  participate  under  the  new  provision. 
Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor 
the  amendment,  and  I  trust  that  it  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
add,  finally,  that  among  the  States  that 
would  be  discriminated  against  which 
have  recently  been  declared  disaster 
areas  are  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
California,  Montana,  and  West  Virginia, 
where  disaster  areas  were  declared  on 
January  29  of  this  year;  then  there  was 
Louisiana  this  year,  and  a  few  weeks  ago, 
on  March  22,  Oklahoma. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  hi  the  Record  this  list  of  the 
States  which  would  be  discriminated 
against  by  the  passage  of  this  bill  with- 
out the  amendment  I  offer.  It  includes 
Maine  tuid  New  Hampshire,  which  have 
had  disaster  areas  declared  this  year  and 
cannot  get  the  extraordinary  disaster 


expense  grants  assistance  which  is  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  for  those  who  had  un- 
fortunate disasters  after  April  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Record  of  Disasters  and  Dates  Declared  Be- 
tween April  24,  1973,  and  April  1.  1974 

REGION    I 

Maine,  May  23,  1973. 

Vermont,  July  6,  1973. 

New  Han^shlre,  July  11,  1973. 

Massachusetts,  October  16, 1973. 

Maine,  January  18,  1974. 

New  Hampshire,  January  21,  1974. 

REGION   n 


New  York,  July  20,  1973. 
New  Jersey,  August  7, 1973. 

REGION   m 

Pennsylvania,  July  17,  1973. 
West  Virginia,  January  29, 1974. 

REGION    IV 

Kentucky,  May  11,  1973. 
Tennessee,  May  11,  1973. 
Florida,  May  26,  1973. 
Alabama,  May  29,  1973. 
Georgia,  J\me  11,  1973. 
North  Carolina,  June  25.  1973. 
Tennessee,  June  28, 1973. 

REGION   V 

Illinois.  AprU  26,  1973. 
Wisconsin,  AprU  27,  1973. 
Ohio.  AprU  27,  1973. 
Ohio,  June  4,  1973. 

REGION    VI 

Louisiana,  April  27,  1973. 
Arkansas,  April  27,  1973. 
New  Mexico,  May  11,  1973. 
Arkansas,  May  29, 1973. 
Oklahoma,  June  13, 1973. 
Texas,  June  25,  1973. 
Texas.  July  11,  1973. 
Oklahoma,  October  13, 1973. 
Oklahoma,  December  10,  1973. 
Louisiana,  February  23,  1974. 
Oklahoma,  March  22,  1974. 

REGION  vn 
Kansas,  May  2, 1973. 
Iowa,  May  23,  1973. 
Kansas,  September  28,  1973. 
Nebraska,  October  20,  1973. 
Missouri,  November  1,  1973. 

REGION  vin 

Ckilorado,  May  8,  1973. 
Colorado,  May  23.  1973. 
Colorado,  July  6,  1973. 
Montana,  January  29, 1974. 

REGION   IZ 

Hawaii,  May  16, 1973. 
California,  January  26, 1974. 

EBGION   X 

Alaska,  November  7, 1973. 
Oregon,  January  26, 1974. 
Washington,  January  25,  1974. 
Idaho,  January  25,  1974. 
Total  of  47  Preeldentlal  Disaster  Areas. 
Total  number  of  SBA  home  loans  expected 
for  these  disasters,  27,463. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  as 
ranking  member  of  this  subcommittee,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas,  as  he  looked 
over  the  list  of  States  experiencing  dis- 
asters since  April  1973  did  notice  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  and  quite  aptly 
reminded  me  of  that. 

I  would  say.  however,  that  we  have  a 
bill  that,  first  of  all,  demands  some  ur- 
gency. Second,  without  question,  it  de- 
mands, in  my  (H>inion,  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  sign  it. 

There  is  another  consideration.  An 


these  disasters  have  occurred  at  a  point 
in  time.  I  am  not  famiUar  with  every- 
one's legislative  proposals,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  until  this  bill  came  to  the  floor 
with  this  particular  proposal,  there  has 
been  little  or  no  effort  to  reinstate  the 
$5,000  or  other  grant  provisions  to  take 
its  place. 

I  say  this  because  I  think  it  is  true, 
but  in  no  way  because  I  do  not  want  to 
be  fair  to  people  who  have  been  vic- 
timized by  disasters.  I  believe  that  my 
conduct  and  support  of  this  bill  for  the 
year  that  we  have  investigated  improve- 
ments in  disaster  relief  laws  indicates 
to  the  contrary.  Every  time  we  pass  legis- 
lation such  as  this,  we  have  to  draw  a 
line.  Historically  m  our  country,  when 
we  pass  social  legislation  dealing  with 
anything  from  welfare  to  social  security, 
we  always  have  the  problem  of  drawing 
the  line.  "If  it  were  not  age  60,  I  could 
qualify  for  social  security."  I  believe  the 
same  is  true  in  criminal  law. 

I  think  there  is  danger  with  a  new  pro- 
vision, which  is  as  yet  untried,  on  which 
we  are  asking  expeditious  implementa- 
tion by  the  administration.  There  is  some 
danger  in  trying  to  go  back  and  figure 
out  how  to  apply  it  to  cases  occuring  9 
or  10  months  ago. 

I  beUeve  the  decision  to  make  the  bill 
effective  April  1  and  apply  prospective- 
ly is  a  good  one.  I  do  not  say  that  this 
amendment  is  not  meritorious,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  we  take  real  risks  when  we 
start  with  one  part  of  this  bill  and  make 
it  retroactive.  Why  not  all  the  other  pro- 
visions? Why  not  title  V  and  all  the  other 
provisions  we  have  added?  I  submit  that 
it  is  not  because  we  do  not  have  sym- 
pathy, not  because  we  do  not  want  to 
be  fair;  but  we  were  charged  with  im- 
proving the  existing  law  and  I  believe 
we  have. 

I  respect  the  opinions  of  those  Sena- 
tors who  support  this  amendment,  but  I 
must  oppose  this  amendment,  based 
upon  the  efforts  of  the  PubUc  Works 
Committee  to  this  point  and  my  under- 
standing of  what  might  be  the  result  of 
opening  a  Pandora's  box. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  one 
question  to  ask  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers. 

Is  the  family  of  Maine  or  Montana  or 
West  Virginia  or  Vermont  or  New  York 
or  Ohio  who  lost  their  home  and  belong- 
ings last  summer — perhaps  October, 
November,  January,  or  March  of  this 
year — any  less  hi  need  than  the  family 
who  lost  all  their  belongings  after  April 
1?  I  think  the  vote  on  this  amendment 
is  going  to  be  as  complete  a  vote  on  the 
fairness  of  the  Senate  as  we  could  ask 
for. 

Mr.  BURDICTK.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  asked  a  ques- 
tion. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  present  law 
takes  care  of  homes,  takes  care  of  bus- 
inesses, and  takes  care  of  pubUc  facilities 
and  other  things.  The  section  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  attempting  to 
amend  is  section  408.  That  deals  with  ex- 
traordinary expenses,  based  on  need.  How 
is  it  possible,  after  12  or  13  months  has 
gone  by,  to  assess  what  those  extraordi- 
nary expenses  are? 
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The  victims  to  whom  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  refen  have  all  the  benefits  of 
the  Disaster  ReUef  Act  of  1970.  This  is  a 
new  section  deaUng  with  the  extraordi- 
nary expenses.  How  does  one  determine 
after  the  fact  wiiat  those  extraordinary 
expenses  were  at  the  time  of  the  disaster? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  victims 
in  the  States  that  the  committee  now 
proposes  not  to  include  were  supposedly 
covered  last  year  by  the  bill  which  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  in  November  be- 
cause it  went  too  far.  The  provisions 
which  the  President  vetoed  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  bill.  I  am  sure  if  President 
Nixon  feels  that  this  biU  Is  fair  to  the 
people  who  lost  everything  after  April  1, 
that  it  Is  also  fair  to  those  who  lost  ev- 
erything In  March  or  in  previous  months 
when  they  were  depending  upon  Federal 
assistance  that  did  not  materialize  be- 
cause of  the  veto,  and  that  the  President 
probably  had  far  better  reason  to  veto 
tliat  measure  than  this  measure. 

Mr.  BURmCK.  I  am  pointing  out  that 
from  a  practical  approach  it  would  be 
difficult  togo  back  13  numths. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  not  difficult.  The  rec- 
ords are  there.  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 

1  am  for  the  victims  of  the  tornado  disas- 
ter probably  as  much  as  any  Member  of 
Congress,  but  I  am  also  for  being  fair. 

Mr.  BDRDICK.  I  am  trying  to  get  a 
bill  through  that  will  do  some  good  for 
these  people  and  that  will  become  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  not  in  order  until  all  time  has  ex- 
pired or  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  MKEH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  Mem- 
bos  of  the  Senate  to  vote  no  if  they  be- 
lieve in  fairness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  has 

2  minutes  r*""^'"*^. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  back  my  time.  Let 
us  start  finding  out  now. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  move  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  a^  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motloo  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roIL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caDed 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chtjhch),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HuGHis) .  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Xitomrx).  the  Senator  from  Lotdtdana 
(Mr.  Ixmc) ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McOn),and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Mrzkhbauic)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

Mr.  HUGH  SOOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Ptono). 
the  Senator  from  Ariaona  (Mr.  Oots- 
WATxa) .  the  Senator  from  Mlchlgwi  (Mr. 
Qkotth)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 


land (Mr.  Mathias)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
^rglnia  (Mr.  Wnxuic  L.  Scon)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  40,  as  follows : 


[No.   132  L 

eg] 

TEAS— ( 

19 

Aboiirezk 

Eastland 

Moss 

Baker 

Krvln 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Fannin 

Nelson 

Bentsen 

Ful  bright 

Pell 

Bible 

GraTel 

Percy 

Biden 

Gumey 

Proxmire 

Brock 

Hart 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Hartke 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Haskell 

Sparkman 

Byrd. 

Helms 

StennU 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Hruska 

Stevens 

Cannoa 

Humphrey 

Symington 

Chiles 

Magnuson 

Tart 

Clark 

McClure 

Tower 

Cook 

McOovern 

Tunney 

Cranston 

Mondale 

Weicker 

Domenicl 

Montoya 
NAYS— « 

10 

Aiken 

Hansen 

Peck  wood 

Allen 

Hatfleld 

Fastore 

Bartiett 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Beall 

Boilings 

Rlblcoff 

Bellmon 

Huddleston 

Schweiker 

Bennett 

Jackson 

Scott,  Hugh 

Brooke 

Javlts 

Stafford 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Johnston 

Steyenson 

Case 

Kennedy 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McClellan 

WUUams 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Young 

Dominlck 

Metcalf        1 

Eagleton 

Nunn            1 

NOT  VOTIN< 

5—11 

Church 

Hughes 

McGee 

Fong 

Inouye 

Metzenbaum 

Goldwater 

Long 

Scott. 

Grlffln 

Mathias 

William  L. 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Aiken)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  moved  to  lay  the 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing the  order  of  business,  I  may 
speak  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SWEARING  IN  TOMORROW  OF  JOHN 
WARNER  AS  NEW  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  BICENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  sumounce  that  at  11 :  45  a.m. 
tomorrow  the  new  Chairman  of  the 
Bicentennial  Commission,  the  retiring 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  John  Warner, 
will  be  sworn  in  on  the  House  steps  of 
the  Capit<d  by  the  Vice  President,  and 
this  is  being  done  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman,  in  order  to  evidence  his  objec- 
tive and  tlie  objective  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  commission  to  work  closely 
and  Jointly  with  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  Government 
in  the  planning  and  ekecution  of  the 
bicentennial  program. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Haclsney,  one  of  its 


reading  clerks,  smnou«ced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  Ooncurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  475)  providing  for 
a  conditional  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  April  11  \mtil  April  22,  1974,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1745)  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  fesearch  activi- 
ties for  the  study  of  sudden  infant  death 
syndrome,  and  for  other  purposes. 


DISASTER  RELIEF  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3062)  entitled 
the  "Disaster  Relief  Act  Amendments  of 
1974." 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  rVesident,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  preceded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  fcUowlng: 
TITLE       Vn— TEMPORAKY      KMKROKNCY 

PROGRAM   DISASTEH   LOAN   INTEREST 

RATES  ^ 

Sbc.  701.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  any  disaster  loan  made  In 
connection  with  a  major  flood  disaster  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1970  or  this  Act  to  which  thU  title  ap- 
plies shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  of  1  per 
centum  per  annum. 

APPLICABnJTT 

Sec.  702.  The  provisions  of  this  title  apply 
only  If— 

( 1 )  the  major  disaster  restilts  from  a  flood 
which  occurs  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title,  but  prior  to  th©  date  on  which 
flood  insurance  under  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1968  is  nmde  available  to 
the  community  In  which  tlte  property  with 
respect  to  which  the  loan  U  made  la  lo- 
cated; 

(2)  the  property  with  respect  to  which  the 
loan  Is  made  was  situated  16  an  area  deter- 
mined to  have  special  flood  Hazards;  and 

(3)  the  property  Is  located  in  a  com- 
mi7nlty  which  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  determines  Is  making  a 
good  faith  effort  toward  participation  in 
the  flood  insuranae  program  under  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968. 

TERMINATIOir 

Sec.  703.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  effective  until  July  1, 1975, 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  Ptesldent,  I  fully 
support  the  bill  now  pending  before  the 
Senate.  I  fully  recognize  that  it  provides 
disaster  relief  for  all  disaeters,  not  only 
for  floods. 

Nevertheless,  there  remains  an  urgent 
flood  disaster  program,  which  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attentlcm  of  the 
floor  manager  of  the  bill,  and  which  is 
the  subject  of  an  amendbnent  which  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk. 

My  amendment  is  analogous  to  the 
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amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
fr<xn  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  but  is 
distinguishable  in  two  very  important 
and  si>ecific  details. 

My  amendment  would  provide  a  tran- 
sitional low-interest  loan  program  for 
communities  that  have  been  unable  to 
qualify  for  Federal  flood  insurance  for 
reasons  beyond  their  immediate  control. 
In  many  cases,  that  reason  is  the  lack 
of  statutory  authority  to  make  the 
zoning  changes  required  as  a  condition 
for  qualifying  imder  the  fl(x>d  insurance 
program.  As  an  example  of  this  problem, 
I  want  to  read  into  the  Record  a  letter 
from  the  Coimty  Court  of  Ste.  Genevieve 
County,  Mo.  We  have  received  dozens 
of  additional  letters  of  a  similar  type. 
This  letter  reads: 

CI.ERK    or    THT    COTJNTT    COCKT, 

Ste.  Genevieve,  Mo.,  February  20, 1974. 
Senator  Thomas  F.  Eaoleton, 
VJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Senator  Eaglaton  :  With  memories  of 
last  spring's  devastating  floods  still  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  Ste.  Genevieve  County  resi- 
dents, the  victims  of  that  disaster  are  again 
hearing  forecasts  of  possible  similar  flooding 
this  spring. 

While  the  cities  of  Ste.  Genevieve  and  St. 
Marys  are  already  qualified  for  the  Flood 
Instirance  Program,  and  the  federally-sub- 
sidized Insurance  Is  available  to  those  city 
residents  who  want  It,  the  C!ounty  Court  has 
been,  thus  far,  unable  to  make  such  Insur- 
ance available  to  rural  residents  In  flood 
prone  areas. 

The  County  Court,  through  the  Southeast 
Missouri  Regional  Planning  Conmilsslon, 
submitted  an  application  for  the  Insurance 
on  December  31st,  1973,  but  haa  been  in- 
formed by  various  sources  that  the  county 
cannot  qualify  since  it  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  adopt  a  Land  Use  Plan  as  re- 
quired by  the  Department  of  Hovislng  and 
Urban  Development.  Meanwhile,  the  spring 
flood  season  draws  closer  and  closer  and 
those  persons  whose  property  is  subject  to 
flooding  are  Justifiably  caUlng  for  the  Fed- 
eral Flood  Insurance  protection. 

We  trust  you  understand  the  plight  of 
our  county,  and  the  many  others  like  ours, 
which  cannot  qualify  for  this  much  needed 
program.  The  County  Court  respectfully  asks 
any  assistance  you  might  be  able  to  provide 
through  your  office. 

House  Bin  1366,  introduced  in  the  Missouri 
General  Assembly,  which  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  minimum  planning  and 
zoning  requirements.  Is  the  authority  needed 
by  the  coimtles  for  the  flood  Insurance  quali- 
fication; however,  we  imderstand  Its  fate  Is 
uncertain. 

The  Ste.  Genevieve  County  Court  thanks 
you  for  your  consideration  in  this  very  im- 
portant matter. 

Raymond    B.    Donze, 

Presiding  Judge. 
Aax  ScHwiNT, 
Associate  Judge,  1st  District. 

WiLUAM   Gbav^, 
Associate  Judge,  2nd  District. 

I  have  before  me  a  State-by-Stato 
breakdown  of  the  number  of  communi- 
ties eligible  for  flood  Insurance  and  the 
number  of  those  that  have  in  fact  been 
accepted  into  the  program.  Nationwide, 
the  number  of  eligible  communities  is 
approximately  16.000  As  of  April  10,  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  Insurance  Admin- 
istration, only  about  3,400  had  actually 
been  accepted  into  the  flood  insurance 
program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  listing  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMUNITIES  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  NATIONAL  FLOOD 
INSURANCE  PROGRAM  AS  OF  APR.  10, 1974 


Number  of 

Rood-prone 

Communities 

State 

areas 

accepted 

Alabama.- 

300 

32 

Alaska 

122 

6 

Arizona.. 

74 

14 

Arkansas 

290 

15 

California 

432 

149 

Colorado.. 

199 

38 

Connecticut... 

134 

71 

Delaware 

53 

10 

Florida 

322 

137 

Georgia 

234 

71 

Hawaii 

4 

4 

Idaho. 

141 

7 

Illinois 

786 

144 

Indiana 

317 

35 

Iowa 

297 

26 

Kansas 

370 

20 

Kentucky. 

230 

27 

Louisiana 

252 

122 

Maine 

1«9 

8 

Maryland 

126 

40 

Massachusetts 

351 

99 

Michigan 

246 

162 

Minnesota 

591 

107 

Mississippi 

236 

89 

Missouri 

456 

103 

Montana 

84 

3 

Nebraska 

241 

17 

Nevada. 

27 

3 

New  Hampshire.. 

167 

6 

New  Jersey 

507 

252 

New  Mexico 

85 

6 

New  York 

1,024 

209 

North  Carolina 

.  ...                  287 

81 

North  Dakota 

148 

16 

Ohio 

66 

65 

Oklahoma 

252 

22 

Oregon 

272 

41 

Pennsylvania 

2.109 

636 

Puerto  Rico 

:::::           i 

1 

Rhode  Island 

.      .                  38 

26 

South  Carolina 

198 

42 

South  Dakota 

90 

11 

Tennessee 

205 

48 

Texas 

1,041 

158 

Utah 

192 

2 

Vermont 

307 

19 

Virginia 

228 

37 

Washington 

244 

37 

West  Virginia 

225 

11 

Wisconsin 

528 

130 

Wyoming 

.  .                       57 

5 

Total 

15. 9n 

3,488 

Source:  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Federal  Insurance  Administration. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
certain  that  many  reasons  are  involved 
in  the  disappointing  participation  of 
communities  in  flood  insurance  programs 
thus  far.  I  am  sure  some  communities 
are  simply  reluctant  to  make  the  required 
zoning  changes.  Others,  while  they  could 
today  be  accepted  into  the  program  have 
simply  not  gotten  around  to  it. 

None  of  the  communities  in  these  cate- 
gories would  qualify  under  my  amend- 
ment for  low-interest  locms.  Only  those 
communities  which  are  making  a  good 
faith  effort  to  become  qualifled  but  for 
some  reason  beyond  their  control — ^lack 
of  legal  authority  to  make  zoning 
changes,  as  an  example — would  be  qual- 
ified for  the  transitional  low-interest 
loans. 

The  clear  advantages  of  the  flood  in- 
surance program  over  any  loan  program 
make  it  highly  unlikely  that  my  amend- 
ment would  act  in  any  way  as  a  dis- 
incentive for  communities  to  apply  for 
flood  insurance. 

What  my  amendment  wlU  do  is  to 
insure  the  equitable  treatment  of  com- 
munities which  want  to  apply  but  can- 
not qualify  for  flood  insurance  prior  to 
the  advent  of  floods  this  spring  or  fall. 


I  take  note  of  the  administration's  op- 
position to  my  amendment  on  the  gen- 
ersd  philosophical  grounds  that  flood  in- 
surance protection  is  more  equitable  than 
a  disaster  loan  program.  I  do  not  dis- 
agree with  that  view  and  I  supported 
passage  of  the  Flood  Insurance  Act. 

My  amendment  has  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  the  decision  to  move  from  de- 
pendence on  disaster  assistance  loans  to 
subsidized  flood  insurance.  It  merely 
seeks  to  meet  an  unanticipated  problem 
which  arose  after  enactment  of  the  flood 
insurance  legislation.  It  provides  a  de- 
cent interval  so  that  communities  which 
want  to  make  the  transfer  to  flood  in- 
surance but  cannot  are  provided  with 
some  relief. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  summarize.  There 
is  no  $5,000  forgiveness  provision  in  the 
amendment  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  a  low-interest,  1 -percent  loan 
program  completely.  It  would  not  apply 
to  every  area  that  might  be  affected  by 
disaster,  be  it  wind,  tornado,  flood,  or 
other  disaster.  The  only  areas  that  would 
qualify  under  my  amendment  would  be 
those  areas  which  have  made  a  good- 
faith,  sincere  effort  to  obtain  flood  insur- 
ance, but  because  of  some  good  reason 
beyond  their  control  are  prevented  from 
obtaining  such  insurance. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  some  flgures 
from  a  statistical  tabulation.  For  in- 
stance, in  my  own  State  of  Missouri, 
there  are  456  flood-prone  areas,  and  only 
103,  thus  far,  have  been  able  to  qualify 
for  flood  insurance — about  one-flfth  of 
them  are  basically  unprotected. 

I  notice  that  the  State  of  Kansas  has 
370  flood-prone  areas,  but  only  20  areas 
in  Kansas  have  been  able  to  qualify,  thus 
far,  for  flood  insurance. 

Colorado  has  199  flood-prone  areas, 
but  only  38  of  those  communities  have 
applied  for  and  been  accepted  into  the 
program. 

In  West  Virginia,  here  are  225  flood- 
prone  areas;  yet  only  11  cMnmunities  out 
of  West  Virginia's  225  have  flood  insur- 
ance. 

So  far  as  North  Dakota  is  cwicemed, 
there  are  148  flood-prcme  areas;  yet  only 
16,  at  present,  have  flood  insurance. 

New  Mexico— and  New  Mexico  is  a  dry 
area— has  only  85  flood-prone  areas,  smd 
six  of  New  Mexico's  communities  have 
qualifled  at  the  present  time  for  insur- 
ance. 

So  what  I  am  sajong  in  essence  is  that 
there  is  a  gap,  even  if  communities  de- 
cide flood  insurance  is  the  way  to  go. 
I  wish  that  every  flood-prone  area  in  ttie 
country  had  flood  insurance  today.  If 
they  had  it,  they  would  be  in  excellent 
shape.  There  would  be  no  need  for  an 
amendment  such  as  mine,  and  they 
would  be  in  as  good  shape  as  they  could 
be  under  potentially  disastrous  circum- 
stances. In  the  meantime,  there  has  to 
be  some  type  of  intermediate  relief  to 
afford  some  protection  for  those  com- 
munities which  want  the  insurance  but 
which,  for  some  of  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,  cannot  qualify. 

That  type  of  interim  relief  is  provided 
by  this  amendment,  which  would,  as  I 
said,  provide  low-interest  loans  with  no 
forgiveness  provision.  There  also  would 
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be  a  terminal  time  on  my  amendment. 
It  wouM  exirtre  on  Ju^  1. 1975. 

Mr.  President,  I  xeseire  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Ifr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

First  of  aU.  it  actually  adds  a  new 
section  to  the  bin.  It  does  not  amend 
any  particular  section,  and  it  deals  only 
with  losses  through  floods. 

It  is  a  proposal  to  provide  for  1  per- 
cent interest  disaster  loans,  which  of 
course  runs  counter  to  the  theory  of  the 
bill  before  us  today. 

The  proposal  has  the  firm  opposition 
of  the  administration.  I  shall  read  a 
portion  of  the  letter  that  was  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Alfairs  by 
Robert  R.  Eniott.  Acting  General  Coun- 
sel of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Quoting  from  the  letter: 

Ttiia  bin  iroQld  mate  1%  Interest  disaster 
loans  sTaUable  to  vlcttms  of  flood  dlaasten  In 
oonmninttlea  wliera  tbelr  property  was  lo- 
cated In  an  Identtfled  special  flood  hasard 


OntM  Admlnlatiation  eontlnuea  to  be  op- 
poaad  to  tbe  concept  of  Federally  subeldizeid. 
low-liUerest  disaster  loans.  Such  loans  are 
Indiscriminate.  Ineqnltable,  and  apply  with- 
out regard  to  economic  need.  Indeed,  tliey 
benefit  tbe  well-to-do  more  than  tbe  needy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
seat  that  the  letter  from  Acting  General 
Goonael  Robert  R.  EDlott  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hoarinc  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, frtMn  irtilch  I  have  quoted,  be 
printed  In  the  Raoou. 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OciniAi.  CoiTir^  or  Bovsma 

AMO  Vmmam  OKVtLorttxm, 
Wa*htHffton.  DC.  AprU  9. 1974. 
Hon.  JoBir  Bruxjux. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking,  Hottatnp 
■Ml  Vrbmt  Afmiri.  VJS.  SenmU,  Waah- 
iM§to».DXJ. 

Dkar  CHamtcAK  Spaixmax:  This  replies  to 
your  request  for  our  views  on  8.  3006,  a  bill 
'To  provide  for  a  transitional  disaster  relief 
procram  In  eonneettoii  with  floods  In  areas 
bavtog  qwctal  flood  haearda  prior  to  the  time 
when  flood  tasuraooe  under  tha  National 
Flood  Inauranea  Act  at  1068,  as  ^mmnAM^*  la 
aTallable." 

This  bin  would  make  1%  Interest  disaster 
loans  available  to  victims  of  flood  disasters  In 
cooimuBittea  where  tbelr  pim^eity  was  lo- 
cated In  an  Identified  special  flood  haaard 


The  Administration  continues  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  ooBoept  of  Federally  subsidized, 
low-Interest  disaster  loans.  Such  loans  are 
IndlsertmlnAte.  Ineqtiltable,  and  apply  with- 
out regard  to  fianawaie  need.  Indeed,  they 
benaflt  ttte  wall-to-d»  mora  than  the  needy. 

MeMover.  thia  Department  belleree  that 
low-lntaraat  loans  have  proved  Inaffeetual 
and  oountarpcoducttve  la  that  they  dtooour- 
age  property  ownan  and  oommunltlea  irom 
protecting  themaelVM  against  tbe  ravages  of 
natural  diaasters.  The  Oongreas,  In  enacting 
ttit  FVMd  Miastir  PrateetloB  Act  of  Itn, 
PubUc  Law  M-SM.  whlek  was  favorably  w- 
parted  by  yoor  rywnmJWa  only  last  laU  and 
■igiMd  late  law  by  Um  Pieairtent  on  De- 
cember 31,  1973,  recogalaKl  that  iniira"^^ 
protection  offers  a  more  desirable  appivach 
to  the  proeae«ten  ml  property  thaa  such  loans 
do.  ~ 


Cor  their! 

i-tape.  Further. 


NatlcMial  Flood  Insvtrance  Prxsgram  requires, 
as  a  condition  to  the  avallabUlty  of  flood 
Insurance  protection  la  a  community,  that 
the  community  take  action  to  protect 
against  and  reduce  futiire  losses.  It  would 
be  most  unfortunate  if  the  Committee  were 
at  this  point  to  undercut  the  sound  ap- 
proctch  of  the  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act 
of  1973  by  favorably  considering  a  proposal 
which  would  be  extremely  damaging  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  that  Act. 
The  Office  of  Managemeat  and  Budget  has 
advised  it  has  no  objectloa  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

ROBBRT  R.  ElilOTT, 

Acting  (reneral  Counsel. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Based  on  the  history 
of  the  legislation  particularly  a  year  ago, 
we  know  that  we  faced  strong  opposition 
then  from  the  administration.  But  I 
might  add  that  even  flood  control  vic- 
tims will  have  the  benefit  of  the  present 
act.  The  $5,000  grant  that  has  been  re- 
ferred to  in  S.  3062  will  apply  to  any 
t3rpe  of  victim  of  wind,  flood,  tornado,  or 
whatever  it  is.  Flood  victims  will  also 
share  in  the  benefits  of  the  bill. 

For  those  reasons,  I  oppose  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Who 
yield  time? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  yield  me  10 
minutes? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  be  delighted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
bill,  or  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Is  there  an  amendment 
before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  do  not  desire  recognition 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  does 
anyone  else  wish  to  speak  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  not,  in  the  light  of  the  opposition 
of  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill — and  I 
take  it  that  tacitly  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  cotnmittee  Is  like- 
wise opposed — and  in  the  Ught  of  the 
debate  on  the  previous  amendment,  I 
shall  withdraw  my  amendment  with  con- 
siderable reluctance.  However,  before 
doing  so  officially,  I  wish  to  state  that  I 
think  we  are  making  a  mistake  in  not 
facing  up  to  the  fact  that  there  is  this 
significant  gap  between  vhere  communi- 
ties want  to  be  and  where  we  are. 

Where  we  want  to  be  is  completely 
covered  by  flood  insuraace,  but  we  are 
not  at  that  point.  We  aite  only  about  20 
percent,  or  perhaps  25  percent,  at  the 
most,  of  the  way  along  tiiat  road.  And 
while  trying  to  arrive  at  the  very  de- 
sirable and  attractive  ultimate  goal,  so 
that  every  flood-prone  community 
would  have  flood  insurance,  I  think  we 
should  have  an  interim  disaster  assist- 
ance program  of  the  type  I  have  en- 
visioned. 

It  is  not  new  or  novel.  Up  until  April  20, 
1973,  not  only  was  a  1  percent  Loan  avail- 
able, but  it  also  bad  a  (SiOOO  forgiveness 
provision.  That  was  the  law  in  effect  u 
of  that  time,  almost  exactly  a  year  ago 
today.  April  20.  1073.  So  tliere  is  nothing 
new,  fantastic,  or  innovative  insofar  as 
this  proposal  is  eonoemeiL 

Nevertheless,  I  know  It  is  opposed  ma 


an  amendment  to  this  particular  bill  by 
the  administration  and  fagr  the  manager 
of  the  bin  and  the  ranking  Republican 
member.  Thus  I  can  see,  as  one  would 
say,  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  But 
that  will  be  of  small  comflort,  this  spring 
in  Missouri.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mississippi, 
and  all  up  and  down  the  Missouri-Mis- 
sissippi River  system,  where  just  a  year 
ago  at  this  time  there  was  enormous 
flooding,  causing  millions  of  dollars  in 
damage.  It  will  be  of  small  comfort  to  80 
percent  of  those  communities  when  they 
are  told,  on  the  arrival  of  the  bad  floods, 
if  they  have  them  again  this  spring— 
and  it  is  about  a  50-50  proposition — "You 
know,  you  should  have  bwc  working  your 
way  toward  flood  Insurance." 

We  know  of  communities  such  as 
Sainte  Genevieve  County  which  wanted 
to  get  flood  insurance  but  were  unable 
to  get  it  because  of  no  fault  of  their  own. 

How  can  we  say  to  these  communities: 
"Well,  we  are  sorry  about  that,  fellows. 
We  are  sorry  about  the  law,  and  that 
Congress  did  not  see  flt  to  give  you  relief 
according  to  what  had  been  the  law  up 
until  April  20,  1973.  We  hepe  that  by  the 
time  you  are  flooded  out  for  the  third 
time,  perhaps  in  1975,  HUD  will  work 
something  out  with  you  and  you  can  have 
insurance.  We  hope  this  is  of  great  relief 
to  you  as  you  sit  in  your  rowboat  above 
your  house." 

But  that  apparently  ]s  the  current 
viewpoint  and  the  current  concern,  which 
distresses  me  very  much. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  la  with  concern 
and  reluctance  that  I  will  not  press  the 
pending  amendment  at  this  time,  but 
win  continue  to  work  for  Its  enactment 
as  a  separate  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Missouri  that  I  appreciate  his  with- 
drawing the  amendment.  I  do  not  say 
that  his  position  is  without  merit.  How- 
ever, he  should  know,  as  he  does,  that  the 
jurisdiction  for  his  proposal  Is  in  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  I  for  oOe  hope  that  he 
wUl  raise  this  question  again  in  the 
proper  committee.  I  think  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  in  this  flood  con- 
trol area. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  was  correct  in  as- 
suming that  I  oppose  his  amendment. 
However,  I  certainly  do  not  oppose  it  in 
principle.  As  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Disaster  Subcommittee,  I 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  en- 
courage our  entire  committee  to  support 
the  Senator's  pr(n>osal,  by  way  of  asking 
that  the  ai^roprlate  committee  of  the 
Senate  consider  expeditiotsly  the  vacu- 
um that  does  exist. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  whenever 
we  move  from  the  national  policy  of  a 
few  years  ago  toward  the  present  one  of 

trylXlg  to  get  to  a  position  of  mftTimnm 

coverabillty  in  areas  of  fleod  proneness, 
we  are  going  to  run  into  some  problems. 
Personally,  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  would  be  delighted  to  assist  In  en- 
oouradnff  the  Bankinff,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Oomqaittee  to  con- 
sider the  substance  of  his  proposal  im- 
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mediately,  as  an  urgent  matter,  in  order 
to  take  care  of  a  very  serious  problem. 
I  compliment  the  Senator  on  the  sub- 
stance of  his  proposal,  and  I  regret  that 
I  have  to  indicate  I  cannot  support  it  as 
a  part  of  this  major  improvement  in 
Public  Law  91-606. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  has  already  been  am- 
ply thanked  for  offering  his  amendment, 
and  my  thanks  would  be  superfluous, 
but  with  reference  to  his  illustration 
about  that  rowboat  alxjve  the  house.  I 
can  see  that  he  1ms  correctly  perceived 
the  problem.  I  regret  that  we  cannot 
solve  that  problem  in  this  measure. 

I  am  happy,  I  state  to  the  Senator,  to 
the  extent  that  our  committee  has  juris- 
diction, that  he  has  seen  flt  to  withdraw 
the  amendment,  so  that  we  can  get  on 
with  passing  this  bUl  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr-  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  52,  line  22,  Insert  "erosion  directly 
related  to  floods,  high  water  and  tidal  waves," 
Immediately  after  "fire,". 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Federal  Dis- 
aster Assistance  Administration  makes 
an  artiflcial  distinction  between  damage 
caused  by  flooding  and  other  damage 
classified  as  erosion  when  the  damage 
is,  in  fact,  the  same.  In  many  areas,  par- 
ticularly around  the  Great  Lakes,  roads 
are  collapsing  into  the  lakes,  houses  are 
collapsing  into  the  lakes.  The  damage  is 
caused,  as  a  practical  matter,  by  a  com- 
bination of  floods,  high  water,  and  wave 
action.  Because  that  kind  of  damage  is 
treated  as  "erosion,"  the  sufferer  is  un- 
fairly denied  any  disaster  relief  assist- 
ance. 

I  recognize  that  the  managers  of  the 
bill  are  very  reluctant  to  accept  amend- 
ments and  I  respect  their  wishes.  In  the 
past,  on  two  occasions  in  the  Senate,  I 
have  offered  an  amendment  which  would 
make  the  intent  of  Congress  clear.  This 
amendment  has  been  twice  approved 
by  the  Senate  and  once  approved  by  the 
House. 

Clearly,  we  should  make  it  plain  that 
the  intent  of  Congress  is  to  include  ero- 
sion as  damage  for  which  disaster  as- 
sistance Is  available.  I  would  hope  that 
we  might  resolve  this  question  now  not 
with  an  amendment  but  by  making  the 
intent  of  Congress  clear.  I  would  hope 
that  the  managers  of  the  bill  might  be 
willing  to  state  that  the  reference  in  the 
bill  to  floods  is  intended  to  include  ero- 
sion directly  related  to  floods,  high  water, 
and  tidal  waves.  That  would  make  the 
legislative  history  clear— that  there 
should  be  no  discrimination  against  those 
who  suffer  as  a  result  of  natural  disasters 
from  causes  which  are  arbitrarily  and 
unfairly.  I  think,  described  as  "erosion"; 
that  in  the  future  those  people  will  be 


able  to  get  the  same  benefits  as  those  who 
suffer  virtually  the  same  kind  of  damage. 
So  perhaps  in  the  legislative  history  we 
could  eliminate  this  unfair  discrimina- 
tion against  some  people  who  suffer,  and 
suffer  grievously,  from  erosion  directly 
related  to  fioods,  high  waters,  and  tidal 
waves. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  language  of  the  present  bill 
will  take  care  of  the  Senator's  problem. 

Under  the  present  act,  91-606.  the 
definition  of  a  disaster  is  as  follows: 

"Major  disaster"  means  any  hurricane,  tor- 
nado, storm,  flood,  high  water,  wind-driven 
water,  tidal  wave,  earthquake,  drought,  fire, 
or  other  catastrophe  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  which.  In  the  detmnlnation 
of  the  President,  is  or  threatens  to  be  of 
sufficient  severity  and  magnitude  to  warrant 
disaster  assistance  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  supplement  the  efforts  and  avail- 
able resources  of  States,  local  governments, 
and  relief  organizations  in  alleviating  the 
damage,  loss,  hardship,  or  suffering  caused 
thereby,  and  with  respect  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernor of  any  State  in  which  such  catastro- 
phe occurs  or  threatens  to  occur  certlfles  the 
need  for  Federal  disaster  assistance  under 
this  Act  and  gives  assurance  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  reasonable  anaount  of  the  funds  of 
such  State,  its  local  governments,  or  other 
agencies  for  alleviating  the  damage,  loss, 
hardship  or  suffering  resulting  from  such 
catastrophe; 

Bear  in  mind  that  tm  page  53  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  section  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 102,  it  reads  as  follows: 

"Major  disaster"  means  damage  caused  by 
any  hurricane,  tornado,  storm,  flood,  high 
water,  wind-driven  water,  tidal  wave, 
tsunami,  earthquake,  volcanic  eruption, 
landslide,  snowstorm,  drought,  fire,  explo- 
sion, or  other  catastrophe  In  any  part  of  the 
United  States  which,  in  the  determination 
of  the  President,  is  of  sufficient  severity  and 
magnitude  to  warrant  major  disaster  assist- 
ance under  this  Act.  above  and  beyond  emer- 
gency services  by  the  Federal  Qovemment. 
to  supplement  the  efforts  and  available  re- 
sources of  States,  local  governments  and  dis- 
aster relief  organisations  In  alleviating  the 
damage,  loss,  hardship,  or  suffering  caused 
thereby. 

Mr.  STEVENSON,  t  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota 
for  that  helpful  clarification.  My  under- 
standing is,  based  on  what  he  has  just 
said,  that  erosion  which  is  caused  by 
high  waters  and  wave  action  would  be 
included  and  people  would  be  able  to  re- 
ceive assistance.  That  was  my  purpose 
in  bringing  up  the  amendment.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  very 
much. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens)  .  ITie  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  yield  me  some 
time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  as  much  time  as  he  desires 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  very  much  for 
his  courtesy  in  yielding  me  this  time. 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  committee  for  doing  such  an  ex- 
cellent Job  In  bringtag  out  this  piece 
of  legislation  so  promptly  after  the  tor- 


nadoes which  occurred  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  country  last  week. 

Last  Friday.  I  went  there,  and  by  heli- 
copter visited  almost  every  area  of  south- 
western Ohio  which  was  hit  by  this 
disaster. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  describe  in  great  detail  the  extoit  of 
that  disaster  but  it  is  absolutely  enor- 
mous in  its  impact. 

The  course  of  the  tornado  was  a  nar- 
row one.  perhaps  as  much  as  a  mile  wide, 
but  the  devastation  was  complete  with- 
in that  area.  The  loss  of  life,  the  injury 
to  people,  the  loss  of  life  savings  and 
investments,  are  enormous.  It  will  take 
considerable  time  for  the  people  of  that 
part  of  the  country  to  recover  from  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  any  help  is  ap- 
propriate to  any  individuals  from  the 
government  at  all  levels,  certainly  these 
are  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
aid  is  called  for. 

The  American  people  are  a  magnani- 
mous people.  They  have  been  very  gen- 
erous in  their  gifts  to  people  all  over  the 
globe  in  cases  of  disaster.  I  commend 
that  sentiment  and  in  no  way  resent  the 
extent  to  which  our  Federal  Government 
may  have  participated  in  helping  out  vic- 
tims of  such  disasters. 

But  as  I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  if 
ever  there  were  a  case  for  helping  in  a 
disaster  situation,  this  one  certainly  is  it. 
We  must  help  our  own  people.  We  must 
help  them  not  out  of  charity,  but  in  order 
to  help  ourselves  by  helping  them  to  get 
back  on  their  feet  so  that  they  will  be 
self-sustaining  again  and  can  return  to  a 
normal  and  productive  life  for  them- 
selves, the  areas  of  the  country  that  were 
hit.  and  for  the  entire  country. 

I  recognize  that  the  committee  had 
some  major  problems  in  bringing  out  this 
piece  of  legislation  in  such  a  hurry.  As  I 
say,  it  is  well  to  bring  it  out  as  a  general 
piece  of  legislation,  rather  than  designing 
a  bill  just  for  this  specific  disaster. 

Since  almost  a  year  ago,  I  have  had 
pending  a  measure  cm  disaster  reUef 
which  attempts  to  make  some  sense  out 
of  the  patchwork  treatment  of  the  disas- 
ters we  have  had  in  the  past  by  the  var- 
ious pieces  of  legislation  we  have  had  on 
the  books. 

The  legislation  which  was  left  on  the 
books,  partly  in  response  to  some  of  the 
action  taken  by  Congress  in  the  past  2 
years,  is  wholly  inadequate,  amounting  to 
5-percent,  30-year  loans.  That  just  never 
seemed  enough  to  me.  Apptu^ntly,  the 
committee  agrees. 

I  do  not  totally  share  with  the  commit- 
tee the  approach  taken  with  regard  to 
how  disasters  should  be  handled  and  how 
they  should  be  financed.  I  am  going  to 
comment  on  that  soon  and  perhaps  in  a 
few  minutes  will  introduce  an  amend- 
ment to  indicate  my  feelings  in  this  re- 
gard. But  I  do  have  my  own  bill  pending, 
which  has  been  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. They  have  come  out  with  a  some- 
what different  conclusion.  While  I  may 
differ  with  them  on  certain  provisions 
that  they  have  in  the  bill,  and  also  feel 
that  the  bill  needs  clarification  as  to  ex- 
actly what  is  intended  in  some  instances; 
I  Intend  to  support  the  bllL  I  concur 
strongly  with  the  committee  that  we 
should  try  to  complete  action  on  thpt 
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measure  with  great  dispatch.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  the  House  will  follow  suit  and 
do  so  also. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  several  specific 
provisions  In  the  measure.  I  do  so  not  so 
much  to  prolong  this  debate  or  to  ask 
that  the  questions  I  raise  be  answered, 
but  knowing  that  the  bill  will  go  to  the 
House  for  consideration  and  knowing 
that  In  aU  probabiUty  it  wUl  be  in  confer- 
ence, I  hope  that  these  provisions  can  be 
ccxisidered  and  raised  at  that  time  even 
though  we  may  not  carry  them  to  a  vote 
on  the  floor  today. 

Under  the  community  disaster  section 
414,  on  page  86  of  the  bill,  there  is  a  pro- 
Vision  that 

The  Praaldent  Is  authorized  to  make  dis- 
aster loans  to  any  local  government  which 
may  suffer  a  substantial  loss  of  tax  and  other 
revenues  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster,  and 
has  demonstrated  a  need  for  financial  assist- 
ance In  order  to  perform  Its  governmental 
fimctlons.  The  amount  of  any  such  disaster 
loan  shaU  be  based  on  need,  and  shall  not 
exceed  35  per  centum  of  the  annual  oper- 
ating budget  of  that  local  government  for  the 
flacal  year  In  which  the  major  disaster 
occxirs. 

Having  visited  Xenia  in  my  State,  the 
extent  of  the  devastation  seems  to  re- 
quire clearly  an  amoimt  greater  than  the 
25  percent  figure.  The  community  is  not 
a  rich  community.  I  do  not  know  what 
other  source  they  may  be  able  to  draw 
on  for  funds  to  meet  their  needs.  Cer- 
tainly many  people  will  need  to  postpone 
payment  of  their  real  estate  taxes  or 
their  State  Income  taxes.  I  am  not  sure 
exactly  where  the  revenues  will  come 
from  to  support  the  budget,  and  thus  as- 
sistance under  this  provision  may  be 
crucial  for  them. 

I  also  would  call  attention  to  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  unresolved  question 
with  regard  to  the  aimual  operating 
budget.  It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  the  an- 
nual operating  budget  of  Xenia,  if  it  can 
receive  assistance  funds  to  spend  within 
the  fiscal  year,  will  include  vast  expendi- 
tures over  and  above  what  a  regular  op- 
erating budget  would  be  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  disaster  that  occurred. 

I  hope  that  some  clarification  may  be 
forthcoming  with  regard  to  treatment  of 
that  problem. 

I  think  that  perhaps  the  strain  on  the 
definition  questl(»  might  be  relieved  by 
going  up  fftmi  the  25  percent  to  a  figure 
of  50  percent  or  more.  Insofar  as  the 
operating  budget  determination  of  a  per- 
centage the  Federal  Oovemment  might 
give  is  concerned. 

Turning  to  another  area  on  which  I 
have  a  number  of  questions,  I  call  the 
Boiate'ft  attention  to  the  extraordinary 
disaster-related  expense  grant.  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  fact  that  a  State  adminis- 
tered program  Is  set  up  here.  Considering 
the  natiu^  of  disasters,  crossing  State 
lines  as  they  do.  existing  often  In  one 
State  and  not  at  allln  other  States  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  I  have  serious 
question  whether  the  State  Is  really  an 
wroprlate  unit  Insofar  as  the  hftnriiiT>e 
of  many  disasters— Indeed,  perhaps  most 
disasters — ^Is  concerned. 

It  is  easy  to  pass  the  buck  In  this  way 
and  peiliaps  take  some  of  the  <m\ia  off 
the  Federal  Oovemment  for  the  adminis- 
tration Involved:  but  I  know  of  no  reason 
to  think  that  there  Is  any  necessity,  from 
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the  point  of  view  of  preserving  State  and 
local  government  and  building  and 
strengthening  it  as  we  have  tried  to  do 
under  the  revenue  sharing  program,  to 
go  the  same  way  insofar  as  disaster  as- 
sistance is  concerned.  In  the  circum- 
stances where  a  disaster  exists,  disaster 
relief  is  a  temporary  governmental  func- 
tion and  one  that  is  set  up  immediately, 
or  should  be  set  up  Immediately,  and 
should  be  terminated  as  soon  as  the  ob- 
ligations or  the  problems  calling  for  its 
creation  do  not  exist.  So  that  I  see  no 
particular  reason  for  going  the  route  of 
the  State  at  all.  But  that  is  the  choice  of 
the  committee,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
try  to  change  it  today. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  there  is  one 
very  major  consideration  to  which  the 
committee  ought  to  give  some  attention, 
insofar  as  going  the  route  of  the  State 
administration  is  concerned,  and  that  is 
that  I  do  not  think  the  States  are  going 
to  be  ready  to  proceed  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  to  meet  the  needs  of 
either  the  present  dia^ter  victims  or 
victims  of  any  new  disasters  in  the  up- 
coming days. 

The  first  reaction  of  people  I  met  and 
talked  with  in  this  tornado-stricken  area 
was  one  of  relief  that  they  were  alive 
at  all.  It  was  also  one  of  great  empathy 
and  sympathy  for  others  who  had  been 
affected,  and  perhaps  affected  worse  than 
they  had  been.  Then,  too,  there  was  a 
great  feeling  of  camaraderie  and  getting 
together  of  the  American  people,  in  the 
way  they  do  in  the  face  of  crisis.  So  that 
there  was  almost  a  wave  of  what  one 
would  call  a  positive  emotion  on  the  part 
of  the  people  with  whom  I  talked. 

I  think  all  of  us  who  have  been  through 
any  such  experience  know  that  within  a 
very  short  period  of  time,  the  spirits  turn 
downward. 

When  you  need  the  help  and  you  need 
the  kind  of  assistance  that  this  emer- 
gency disaster  grant  could  give  within  a 
very  short  period  of  time,  so  that  you  can 
start  making  plans,  so  that  you  do  not 
have  a  long  time  in  limbo  with  the 
government  unresponsive  to  the  demands 
of  Individual  cases,  you  need  the  organi- 
zation already  set  up.  That  is  why  I  have 
been  pushing  for  a  general  standing 
disaster  relief  program  with  reasonable 
benefit  levels  in  this  country. 

I  hope  that  the  committee,  in  proceed- 
ing further  with  this  bill  and  as  It  goes  to 
the  House  and  to  conference,  will  con- 
sider the  fact  that  the  States  stre  not  set 
up,  in  my  opinion,  to  respond  within  the 
time  frame  in  which  I  think  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  respond. 

What  I  am  going  to  suggest  with  re- 
gard to  that  is  that  there  at  least  be  a 
transitional  period  of  perhaps  from  now 
to  September  1  or  October  1.  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  would  administer  the  pro- 
gram. The  prognun  could  then  be  tiumed 
over  at  the  termination  of  that  period 
to  the  States,  if  that  is  the  decision  of 
Congress  in  working  out  this  legislation. 
I  see  a  crjdng  need  far  an  Immediate 
effort,  under  the  disaster  relief  operation 
of  the  Federal  Gtovemment  that  Is  al- 
ready set  up,  to  proceed  with  a  grant 
program.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  grsmt 
program  should  be  singled  out  for  this 
State  approach— at  least,  In  the  first  few 


months  of  this  program — when  I  think 
it  is  bound  to  result  in  considerable  de- 
lay. In  that  regard,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
have  an  amendment  which  I  expect  to 
submit  to  the  Senate  in  a  moment.  Before 
doing  that,  however,  let  me  point  out 
two  or  three  other  questions  that  come 
to  my  mind  in  looking  at  the  wording  of 
the  bill. 

First,  apparently  there  Is  a  requirement 
of  25  percent  matching,  which  is  an  over- 
all requirement  against  tiie  total  Federal 
funds  that  are  expended.  But  there  are 
in  my  mind  many  imanawered  questions 
as  to  its  actual  operation. 

For  example,  if  no  State  contribution 
is  made  or  if  no  local  governmental  con- 
tribution is  made  or  no  contribution  is 
made  by  a  private  charitable  organiza- 
tion to  meet  that  25  percent  requirement, 
is  it  the  intention  of  the  committee  that 
that  requirement  could  be  made  up  by 
individuals?  I  realize  that  this  is  not  the 
usual  situation,  but  it  is  one  that,  in  my 
opinion,  may  well  come  up,  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  private  contributions 
should  not  be  made.  Why  should  you  dis- 
criminate against  people  simply  because 
the  local  units  of  government  may  not  be 
willing  to  come  forward  or  private  char- 
ity may  not  be  available  to  make  the 
kind  of  contributions  that  is  desired? 
I  think  that  ought  to  be  darned  at  some 
point  in  the  discussion  of  the  language. 

Also,  some  further  clarification  of  what 
a  family  is,  under  line  8  on  page  83. 
might  weU  be  helpful,  because  I  think 
that  inevitably  this  is  going  to  cause 
many  arguments.  Some  sharpening  up  of 
that  definition  seems  to  me  to  be  desir- 
able. 1 

In  section  408(e)  Is  a  provision  that 
not  more  than  3  percent  o|  the  total  grant 
provided  to  an  affected  State  shall  be 
utilized  for  administrative  pmijoses. 
What  does  the  committee  mean  by  that? 
This  raises  one  of  the  kinds  of  questions 
that  must  be  addressed,  really  unneces- 
sarily, when  you  get  into  the  matter  of 
State  administration.  It  seems  to  me 
pretty  clear  that  for  a  long  period  dur- 
ing the  initial  part  of  this  program  there 
may  well  be  necessary  administrative 
expenses  that  exceed  the  3  percent  Uml- 
tation  that  is  put  on  here.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  the  exception  ^ould  last  but 
It  seems  to  me  that  some  reasonable 
period — a  2-year  period  or  something  of 
that  sort— ought  to  be  provided  in  the 
law. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk,  for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McImtyre)  . 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFTCER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  wUI  be  printed 
In  the  Recobo. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows : 

On  page  102,  line  16,  change  the  period  to 
a  comma  and  Insert  thereafta-  the  following: 
"except  that  section  408  ahall  take  effect  aa 
of  September  1, 1974." 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  adfl  the  following 
new  section: 
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TEMPOEART    PKOGKAM   OT   EXTRAORDINART 
DISASTER   EXPENSE    CBANTS 

Sec.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  persons  adversely  affected  by  a  major  dis- 
aster who  are  unable  to  meet  extraordinary 
disaster-related  expenses  or  needs.  Such 
grants  shall  be  made  for  use  only  in  cases 
where  assistance  under  other  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  other  appropriate  laws,  or  other 
means,  is  insufficient  to  allow  persons  to 
meet  such  expenses  or  needs. 

(b)  The  President  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions that  shall  Include  national  criteria, 
standards,  and  procedures  for  the  determina- 
tion of  ellglbUity  and  the  administration  of 
Individual  assistance  grants  made  under  this 
section.  No  famUy  shall  receive  grants  under 
this  section  which  total  In  excess  of  $5,000. 
Grants  shall  be  made  only  during  the  pe- 
riod for  which  the  major  disaster  has  been 
declared. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment, which  I  have  already  discussed 
somewhat,  would  have  the  effect  of  set- 
ting up  a  temporary  federally  adminis- 
tered, 100  percent  federally  financed 
emergency  grant  program  for  extraordi- 
nary disaster-related  needs,  for  the  pe- 
riod between  the  effective  date  of  the 
act,  AprU  1.  and  September  1  of  this 
year.  Other  than  Federal  administration 
and  funding  the  provisions  of  the  tem- 
porary program  would  be  the  same  as 
provisions  in  the  committee's  State-ad- 
ministered program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  be  a 
way  of  assuring  people  of  far  more  im- 
mediate and  far  more  direct  responsi- 
bUity  for  administering  this  program 
than  the  sharing  provision  we  have. 

I  have  no  desire  to  push  this  amend- 
ment. I  know  that  the  committee  has 
discussed  adopting  some  type  of  transi- 
tional arrangement.  The  form  of  this 
amendment  may  not  be  ideal.  I  believe 
It  presents  a  method,  a  way  of  going  It 
would,  of  course,  cost  somewhat  more 
because  we  would  be  providing  the  full 
100  percent  rather  than  providing  only 
the  75  percent  of  the  actual  cost  of  the 
grants  made.  But  this  slight  additional 
cost  for  this  outset  period  would  be  Jus- 
tified and  would  be  a  more  workable  way 
than  trying  to  go  back  and  pick  up  the 
State  money  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
available  immediately  in  some  cases. 

It  just  seems  to  me  a  great  deal  simpler 
to  go  100  percent  Federal  as  far  as 
financing  is  concerned.  Obviously,  there 
is  a  sort  of  check  rein  within  the  Federal 
(Government  itself  on  the  total  amount 
expended  In  the  program,  because  the 
grants  under  the  amendment  would  be 
discretionary  with  the  particular  officers 
involved.  Within  the  5-month  period  In- 
volved. I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
great  abuse,  or  that  the  amount  of  the 
expense  to  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  so  great  that  the  benefits  of 
immediate  relief  should  be  sacrificed. 

Mr.  President,  that  completes  my  re- 
marks on  this  portion  of  the  blU.  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  any  comments  on  the 
amendment.  If  the  committee  feels 
strongly  about  it,  I  am  wiUing  to  with- 
draw it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  comment  on  the  Senator's  amendment 
and  I  shaU  defer  on  that  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  respond 
by  way  of  explanation  and  comment  to 
three  or  four  very  serious  questions  raised 
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by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  regarding  the 
bill. 

Might  I  first  state  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  started  with  an  observation 
about  the  people  in  the  affected  areas  and 
how  well  they  responded.  He  commented 
on  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  great  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  everyone  in  the 
community  to  do  his  share  to  alleviate 
the  circumstances  in  which  fellow  citi- 
zens foimd  themselves. 

Not  only  do  I  agree  with  that  state- 
ment, but  I  would  like  to  cite  an  example 
that  was  rather  extraordinary  in  one  of 
the   Senator's   cities.    I   was   in  Xenia, 
Ohio,  only  21/2  days  after  the  disaster 
We    picked    up    a    copy    of    the    local 
newspaper.  It  was  not  very  large.  I  was 
amazed  to  find  an  aimouncement  on  the 
front  page  of  that  newspaper  that  the 
newspaper  had  contributed  $10,000  to  a 
local  community  fund  to  aid  those  in 
need.  Sometime  before  we  left  the  com- 
mimity,  the  other  newspaper  in  that  very 
small  town  of  30,000,  as  I  recall,  had  fol- 
lowed suit  and  put  into  this  fund  $10,000. 
I  wish  to  speak  in  reference  to  two  or 
three  of  the  Senator's  comments.  Indeed, 
the  Senator  raises  an  appropriate  ques- 
tion on  community  disasters  and  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  whereby  the  Federal 
Government  will  provide  financial  P.ssist- 
ance  to  conmiunities  that  have  suffered 
a  substantial  loss.  We  saw  two  communi- 
ties that  had  suffered  very  substantial 
loss.  The  town  of  Brandenburg,  Ken- 
tucky is  in  very  serious  condition.  It  is 
almost    totally    destroyed.    The    senior 
Senator    from    Kentucky    (Mr.    Cook) 
discussed  the  adequacy  of  the  commu- 
nity disaster  loan  provision  when  he  met 
with  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
(Mr.  BUR0ICK)   and  myself  on  Monday. 
We  claim  no  pride  of  authorship  In  con- 
nection with  the  25  percent  but  it  is  an 
improvement  over  current  law. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  aware  of  this,  but  I  shall  submit 
an  amendment,  now  that  section  414  has 
been  changed  from  a  grant  section  to  a 
loan  section,  to  increase  the  25  percent 
to  a  100-percent  loan  and  then  a  forgive- 
ness of  any  part  of  it  that  the  President 
may  wish  to  forgive. 

The  reason  I  do  this,  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor does  not  mind,  is  if  a  loan  were  made 
to  the  community  of  Brandenburg,  even 
based  on  the  25  percent,  and  it  was  10 
percent  in  the  beginning,  their  budget  Is 
$34,000  a  year.  So  under  the  previous  10 
percent  you  are  going  to  give  them 
$3,400:  now  you  are  going  to  give  them 
an  additional  15  percent,  which  Is  mean- 
ingless. 

The  entire  budget  for  Xenia,  Ohio,  is 
interesting.  It  raises  an  interesting  ques- 
tion because  all  of  a  sudden  we  think  we 
are  spending  a  great  deal  of  money  in  a 
disaster  loan  program,  and  we  are  not 
because  you  are  not  lending  them  the 
entire  city  budget,  but  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  disaster  that  occurred. 
But  their  aatire  budget,  for  revmue- 
sharing  purposes.  Is  $1,117  mlllloti. 

For  Instance,  the  entire  community  <rf 
Stamping  Ground  in  Kentucky  Is  almost 


wiped  out.  Their  budget  is  $6,640.  Are  we 
being  gracious  in  allowing  them  to  have 
a  loan  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
25  percent?  My  answer  is  that  all  of  a 
sudden  we  are  concerned  about  figures 
but  not  looking  at  budgets,  and  the 
budgets  refiect  that  these  communities 
have  very  small  budgets. 

For  instance.  Hardin  County  has  an 
entire  county  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
of  $619,235.  Now,  if  they  are  20-per- 
cent destroyed  as  a  result  of  a  tornado, 
is  there  any  reason  why  we  caimot  allow 
them  to  have  a  20-percent  loan  of  S619,- 
000?  I  just  do  not  believe  we  are  being 
realistic  about  the  true  approach  when 
we  talk  about  25  percent. 

A  great  deal  of  damage  was  done  in 
Meade  County,  as  we  know.  Their  entire 
budget  is  $177,000.  I  must  say  I  think 
we  are  not  being  realistic.  I  know  the 
procedure  is  to  lay  all  these  amendments 
on  the  table,  but  when  I  submit  my 
amendment  I  shall  ask  for  a  vote  sim- 
ply because  instead  of  asking  for  a  25- 
percent  loan  we  are  asking  for  up  to 
100  percent  and  allowing  forgiveness  for 
such  part  of  that  loan  as  the  President 
may  deem  is  forgivable.  So  we  are  not 
saying  we  are  going  to  give  it  aU  to  them. 
I  think  the  problem  is  that  we  think  in 
such  tremendous  terms  In  Congress  that 
we  do  not  really  realize  the  small  budgets 
that  local  communities  function  on. 

I  think  I  can  make  a  substantial  argu- 
ment and  I  am  so  sorry  that  all  Sena- 
tors will  not  be  in  the  Chamber  when 
it  is  made  because  I  think  we  could 
succeed. 

The  25  percent  really  puts  me  in  a 
position  where  I  am  saying.  "25  percent 
of  what?"  I  do  not  think  anyone  has  a 
realization  as  to  what  it  amounts  to,  as 
it  results  in  such  an  insignificant  figure 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  K  ntucky. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  continue 
briefly  to  explain  the  provision  for  loans 
to  communities.  When  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  introduces  his  amendment  I 
am  certain  that  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  I  will  have  some  re- 
marks directed  specifically  to  it.  First, 
I  wish  to  make  several  observations. 

In  Xenia,  Ohio,  we  found  that  their 
school  system  was  rather  substantially 
destroyed.  Senators  will  find  in  the  report 
on  page  9  a  specific  reference  that  loans 
to  communities  can  be  used  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  pubUc  school  system.  We 
had  in  mind  that  there  might  be  excep- 
tional costs  for  a  school  district  when  it 
goes  through  a  transition  from  the  dis- 
aster to  permanent  replacement.  We  also 
Indicate  in  the  language  of  the  bill  itself 
that  if  the  operational  budget  of  a  city  or 
local  jurisdiction  is  increased  by  dis- 
aster-related expenses  that  these  addi- 
tional disaster-related  expenses  can  t>e 
considered  in  cancelling  part  of  the  loan. 
I  will  talk  for  just  a  moment  about  the 
next  comment  concerning  extraordinary 
grants.  Certainly  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  that  we  are  Involving  our- 
selves In  a  brandnew  program.  However, 
I  believe  I  am  correct  In  telling  the  Sena- 
tor that  we  had  testimony  on  at  least 
three  occasions  from  a  number  of  Gov- 
ernors and  also  from  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Conference  that  they  support  the 
Idea  of  grants  to  the  needy  program. 
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They  thought  since  they  were  already 
operating  Individual  assistance  pro- 
grams, since  they  have  that  kind  of  ad- 
ministrative ability  available  to  them, 
and  if  they  were  ^ven  advance  funding 
ruch  as  this  section  provides,  that  they 
could  perhaps  administer  the  grant  and 
do  a  better  Job  than  the  Federal  agencies. 
Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  whether  the  governors,  when 
they  commented  on  the  ability  to  deal 
with  this  program,  existing  had  ma- 
chinery to  handle  it  or  whether  some 
need  for  a  transitional  program  might 
have  been  indicated. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  To  the  best  of  my  re- 
collection, there  was  no  specific  dlsciis- 
sicm  of  a  transitional  implementation. 
Such  as  we  are  faced  with  now  in  apply- 
ing this  provision  immediately  to  the  re- 
cent disasters,  I  would  say,  the  point 
is  that  we  should  have  had  the  law  on 
the  books  6  months  so  the  States  could 
get  ready  for  it.  I  would  suggest,  however, 
that  with  all  the  emphasis  on  the  need 
to  get  ready  and  to  prepare  for  a  disaster, 
the  States  really  have  not  done  it.  E^en 
with  the  law  on  the  books  for  months, 
many  States  would  be  building  this  orga- 
nization, just  as  they  will  be  In  a  week 
from  now,  after  the  disaster. 

Mr.  TAFT.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  that  was  really  the  point  I  was 
attempting  to  make.  Under  HUD.  a 
disaster  relief  agency  would  and  should 
be  set  up  permanently,  ready  on  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  go  into  action — some- 
thing which  a  State  would  not  have  any 
Justification  for  creating.  States  would 
not  maintain  the  personnel  and  readiness 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment,  having  the 
concern  of  the  entire  50  States,  would 
and  should  have. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  makes  a 
good  argument,  although  when  we  are 
talking  about  this  particular  program, 
we  can  look  back  historically  and  find 
that  the  UJ8.  Government  has  main- 
tained a  very  small  group  of  disaster  re- 
lief experts.  The  Federal  agencies  are 
looked  upon  as  if  they  bring  in  an  army. 
Really,  they  usually  are  only  utilizing 
local  or  State  people.  For  example,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  has  few 
experts  in  a  disaster  area  and  relies  on 
local  pe<M>le  they  train  on  the  spot.  In 
most  Instances  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
comes  in  with  five  men  and  contract  with 
local  contractors  to  do  the  work. 

I  think  the  committee  received  ample 
testimony  to  Justify  the  assiunption  that 
the  States  could  do  the  Job,  especially 
if  they  had  a  little  mmtey  invested  in  the 
program.  That  Is  why  the  25  percent 
matching  provision. 

One  last  comment.  The  Senator  asked 
a  question:  "What  about  the  25  percent 
match?"  Does  it  include  funds  from  In- 
dividuals? Let  me  say  that  the  matching 
xxiay  come  from  the  State.  It  could  be 
provided  by  a  philanthropic  organiza- 
tion. It  could  also  mean  a  local  imit  of 
C3ovenainent.  but  we  did  not  have  in 
mind  a  procnun  by  which  an  individual 
would  match  on  a  75-25  basis.  I  think  I 
speak  for  the  chairman  when  I  say  that 
wae  not  our  intention. 


I  have  responded  in  a  very  general  way 
to  the  Senator's  concerns  but  I  hope  this 
has  been  of  some  assistance. 

I  would  remind  the  Senator  of  one 
other  matter.  He  is  concerned  about  the 
time  lag  on  the  extraordinary  need 
grants.  There  is  private  insurance  claims 
that  would  be  handled  expeditiously  by 
the  companies.  There  is  the  food  pro- 
gram. There  is  workmen's  compensation. 

There  are  the  SBA  amd  PHA  disaster 
loans.  These  are  all  ongoing  programs. 
I  believe  that  if  the  extraordinary  grants 
become  effective  in  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  it  would  be  enacted  in  time  to 
meet  the  needs  we  have  intended  to 
meet — extraordinary  needs  which  can- 
not be  met  by  assistance  under  this  Act, 
other  appropriate  acts  or  other  means. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  tm  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  express  my  apology  to 
the  distinguished  Senataor  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  and  to  the  managers  of  the 
bill  for  digressing  for  a  moment,  but  at 
2:30 — and  it  is  now  2:35 — I  had  a  meet- 
ing in  executive  session  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  to  consider,  among  other 
things,  whether  to  report  to  the  Senate 
two  nominations  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  I  am  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, as  well  as  of  this  full  committee, 
and  I  And  myself  in  an  uncharacteristic 
conflict. 

Before  I  go  to  that  meeting,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  managers  of  the  bill  if 
they  could  verify  for  me  their  under- 
standing of  the  reference,  on  page  74  of 
the  bill,  to  financial  assistance  to  repair, 
restore,  reconstruct,  or  replace  facilities 
for  private  nonprofit  educational,  utility, 
emergency,  medical,  and  custodial  care 
facilities.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
or  not  that  does,  in  fact,  include,  in  their 
judgment,  rural  electric  and  telephone 
membership  coojieratives,  as  they  are 
known  in  my  State  and  other  States. 

I  might  state,  before  the  distinguished 
managers  of  the  bUl  answer,  that  I  took 
the  liberty  to  Inquire  of  the  REA,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  their 
understanding  of  that  language,  and  they 
responded  that  private  nonprofit  utilities 
would  include,  in  their  judgment,  elec- 
tric and  telephone  membership  cooper- 
atives which  borrow  from  REA. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  that  reply  from  REA 
may  be  inserted  in  the  Record  appro- 
priately in  reference  to  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
VB.  Department  of  Acricultube, 

Office  or  the  General  Counsel, 

Washington.  DO.,  April  10. 1974. 
Bailet  Ottard, 

Minority  Clerk,  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, Dirksen  Senatt  Office  Buildino, 

WashiTigton,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Guard:  Pursuant  to  your  request 
In  our  telephone  conversation  of  April  0.  1974 
this  wUl  confirm  that  I  aonsider  that,  for 
purposes  of  a  FMleral  Disaster  Relief  BUI 
(8.  3003,  i  402  or  8.  1S40)  tile  phrase  "prlvat* 
non-profit  utUltles"  would  include  the  elec- 
tric and  telephone  membenbip  corporations 


and    cooperatives    which   borrow   from   the 
Rural  Electrification  Admialstratlon. 
Sincerely, 

Norman  X,.  Plotka, 
Director,  Electric  and  Telephone  Division. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Puesident.  is  that 
the  letter  written  by  Mr.  Plotka  to  the 
committee?  [ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.         I 

Could  I  solicit  from  the  manager  of 
the  bill  information  as  to  whether  this 
provision  for  repair  and  restoration  of 
facilities  would  include  electric  and  tele- 
phone membership  co-ops? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  My  understanding  is 
that  it  would  include  electric  and  tele- 
phone co-ops.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  explanation  given  bj  Mr.  Plotka.  I 
believe  the  committee  proceeded  on  that 
assumption,  too. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Does  the  distinguished  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  minority  manager  6[  the  bill  (Mr. 
DOMENICI)  agree  with  that  interpreta- 
tion? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur unequivocally  in  the  response  of  our 
chairman.  I  would  phrase  it  this  way 
for  the  Senator  from  Tennessee :  In  Pub- 
lic Law  91-606,  public  owned  utility 
facilities  of  the  type  the  Senator  has 
been  inquiring  about  were  covered.  To 
that  same  extent,  such  Federal  financial 
resources  are  now  made  available  to  the 
REA  cooperatives  which  the  Senator  has 
described. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  per- 
mitting this  interruption. 

HOU8INO    and    urban    D8VEI.OPMENT 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
have  a  great  deal  more  to  say  about  this. 
I  would  point  out.  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  Federal  administration,  that 
while  the  Governors  may  have  compe- 
tence— and  I  know  they  are  competent 
and  have  the  ability  to  Implement  this 
program  once  It  is  set  up— they  are 
bound  not  to  have  anything  set  up  to- 
day. By  contrast,  I  think  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
considering  the  new  responsibilities  it 
has  had,  has  at  least  gotten  off  to  a 
pretty  good  start  in  Ohio.  This  Indicates 
that  we  should  and  can  have  Immediate 
responsibility  for  the  program  in  the 
Federal  disaster  agency. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  in  hear- 
ings last  year,  when  I  was  on  the  Bank- 
ing, Hotising  and  Urban  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, it  is  my  recollection  that  there  was 
considerable  testimony,  from  charitable 
organizations  and  others  that  have  been 
Involved  in  disaster  relief  matters,  as  to 
the  questionable  feasibilit$r  of  State  ad- 
ministration of  this  particular  type  of 
program. 

So  the  opinions  on  the  question  are 
certainly  not  unanimous  and  are  some- 
thing which  I  hope  we  will  continue  to 
review.  Just  as  I  hope  we  wUl  continue 
to  review  this  piece  of  legislation  and 
every  piece  of  disaster  relief  legislation 
that  may  be  pending,  with  the  idea  of 
trying  to  perfect  this  legislation  U  it 
Is  passed  with  its  shortcomings. 

Realizing,  aa  I  said  In  the  beginning, 
that  there  Is  an  urgent  apd  Immediate 
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need  for  legislation  of  some  kind  or  type, 
and  that  this  is  the  legislation  upon 
which  the  conuhlttee  has  labored  so 
hard,  even  though  I  am  extremely  con- 
cerned about  the  shortcomings  as  of  this 
time  I  ask  to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cmendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio.  I 
think  he  will  see  that  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  will  do  a  great  deal  for  his  State. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  his  consideration  in  withdraw- 
ing the  amendment  and  also  for  the  ex- 
cellent observations  he  has  made  during 
the  past  discussions  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  think  many  of  his  questions 
have  been  answered,  and  I  think  that  by 
the  time  the  legislation  goes  to  the  Presi- 
dent, following  a  conference  with  the 
House,  it  will  contribute  greatly  to 
clarifying  the  legislation. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  an 
amendment  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

On  page  86,  line  14,  Insert  the  following- 
In  Section  414(a),  strike  "25"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "100",  and  on  page  86,  line  16  In 
section  414(a).  strike  all  after  the  word 
"President"  down  to  and  Including  "charac- 
ter" on  line  22  and  insert  the  following:  "is 
authorized  to  make  such  loans  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  three  fiscal  years  from  the  year 
in  which  the  major  disaster  occurred  and  to 
cancel  repayment  of  all  or  any  part  of  such 
disaster  loans  to  the  extent  that  revenue  of 
the  local  government  during  the  three-full 
fiscal  year  period  following  the  last  loan  are 
InsulBclent  to  meet  the  operating  budget  of 
the  local  government.  Including  additional 
disaster  related  expenses  of  a  municipal  op- 
eration character". 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  in  my  pre- 
vious remarks  I  pretty  weU  laid  out  to 
the  Senate  what  I  should  like  to  do  in 
this  amendment.  In  section  414  at  pres- 
ent the  President  is  authorized  to  make 
disaster  loans  to  any  local  government 
which  may  suffer  a  substantial  loss  of 
tax  and  other  revenues  as  a  result  of  a 
major  disaster  and  has  demonstrated  a 
need  for  financial  assistance  in  order  to 
perform  Its  governmental  fxmctions.  The 
amount  of  any  such  disaster  loan  shall 
be  based  on  need,  and  shall  not  exceed 
25  percent  of  the  annual  operating 
budget  of  that  local  government  for  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  major  disaster 
occurs. 

We  propose  to  change  that  25  percent 
to  100  percent  in  the  annual  operating 
budget  of  a  local  government.  The 
amendment  reads: 

The  President  la  authorized  ...  to  cancel 
repayment  of  aU  or  any  part  of  such  disaster 
loan  to  the  extent  that  revenues  of  the  local 
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government  during  the  three  full  fiscal  year 
period  following  the  last  loan  are  Insufficient 
to  meet  the  operating  budget  of  the  local 
government,  Including  additional  disaster- 
related  expenses  of  a  municipal  operation 
character. 

That  is  up  to  100  percent,  and  the  rea- 
son for  this  is  very  simple,  and  I  merely 
have  some  figures  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  best  example  I  could  give — and  I 
could  give  the  regulations  and  the  fig- 
ures in  the  communities — is  the  commu- 
nity of  Brandenburg,  Ky.,  which  is  suffer- 
ing substantially  a  40  percent  loss.  The 
operating  budget  now  is  $34,000.  The  loss 
would  be  $620  under  this  bill,  and  the 
President  could  give  whatever  part  of 
that  amount  he  wanted  to.  Suppose  that 
community  retains  40  percent.  A  40-per- 
cent loss  of  revenues  would  be  $13,710. 
Based  on  that,  they  say,  "We  wiU  lend 
you  25  percent  of  that  loss,  which  is  20, 
and  which  means  25  percent  of  that 
would  be  met.  The  disaster  loss  to  the 
community  of  Brandenburg,  Ky.,  would 
be  $3,490.  The  officials  of  the  city  of 
Brandenburg  could  bring  $3,490  back 
and  say,  "We  really  do  not  want  to  de- 
prive you  of  it.  Take  it  back." 

Let  us  take  the  community  of  Stamp- 
ing Ground,  which  is  almost  totally  elim- 
inated. It  is  a  small  community.  It  has 
an  operating  budget  of  $6,640.  That 
means  that  with  a  25-percent  loan  they 
could  get  a  loan  of  $660,  but  if  there  is 
any  part  of  it  left,  they  could  reduce 
that  by  up  to  the  percentage  of  the 
amount  that  is  left. 

Hardin  Coimty  had  an  operating  bud- 
get for  the  year  of  $619,000.  A  25-percent 
loan  would  mean  that  the  community, 
which  is  the  entire  county,  would  be 
wiped  out.  They  could  get  a  loan  of  25 
percent  of  their  operating  budget.  If  25 
percent  of  that  figure  were  wiped  out, 
they  could  get  a  loan  of  $39,000.  I  am 
not  sure  they  could  electric  power  back 
on  the  line  if  they  owned  their  own  sys- 
tem. I  am  not  sure  they  could  get  their 
schools  open.  I  do  not  think  Branden- 
berg  could  get  its  schools  open  after  a 
tornado. 

We  are  talking  about  loans  on  which 
I  would  not  be  proposing  a  100-percent 
figure  if  they  had  not  changed  section 
414  from  grants  to  loans.  This  is  impor- 
tant, because  this  does  not  call  for 
grants.  It  calls  for  loans  for  communities. 
It  calls  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  forgive  any  part  of  that  loan. 
I  have  made  it  conform  to  my  amend- 
ment, which  will  be  for  not  to  exceed  3 
fiscal  years,  and  the  revenue  for  3  fiscal 
years  may  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  op- 
erating conditions. 

I  feel  that  we  are  talking  about  cold, 
hard-headed  realities.  We  are  talking 
about  loan  programs  that  I  am  not  sure 
really  mean  anjrthlng. 

If  we  are  going  to  offer  loans  to  com- 
munities, then  let  us  offer  disaster  loans. 
We  are  not  giving  it  to  them.  The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  forgive  any  or  all 
of  it,  but  he  may  not  forgive  any  of  it. 
All  of  us  have  seen  pictures  of  Xenia. 
Ohio,  whose  operating  budget  is  $1,312,- 
000.  What  percentage  of  that,  may  I  In- 
quire of  the  Senator  from  Ohio — 50  per- 


cent or  40  percent  of  the  community 

would  be  the  disaster  loan  to  be  author- 
ized—$600,000?  Is  that  what  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  for  that  community?  Will  it 
do  that  community  any  good?  Right  now 
the  operating  funds  to  keep  that  com- 
munity going  are  insufficient  to  keep  Uie 
community  going  any  longer.  No  surplus 
is  left  in  that  community  any  longer. 
These  communities  have  had  to  hire 
everything  and  bring  in  everything,  and 
everybody,  in  every  way  they  can.  They 
say,  "Maybe  the  Red  Cross,  maybe  some 
community  agency,  will  help." 

We  are  talking  about  governmental 
agencies.  My  only  point  is  that  I  would 
not  have  submitted  this  amendment,  I 
say  to  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  section 
414  was  changed  from  grants  to  loans. 
When  that  was  changed  from  grants  to 
loans,  it  was  said  that  the  Government 
is  not  really  in  jeopardy  in  handing  out 
money  and  not  getting  it  back.  It  can 
get  all  of  it  back,  or  it  can  get  whatever 
part  of  it  back  that  it  feels  it  is  entitled 
to  in  relation  to  the  situation  in  which 
it  finds  itself  in  evaluating  a  commu- 
nity. I  only  say  that  the  figures  I  have 
given — and  I  plead  with  the  managers 
of  the  bill  to  consider  these  figures — 
that  we  are  not  talking  about  tremen- 
dous sums. 

We  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
last  year  and  granted  a  guranteed  loan 
to  Lockheed  for  $250  million.  We  could 
take  the  budgets  of  every  coimty  plus 
all  the  disaster  loans  in  my  State,  and 
they  would  not  amount  to  $250  million. 
They  would  not  amount  to  $100  milion. 
They  would  not  amount  to  $30  million. 
All  I  sun  saying  is  that  we  are  making 
a  loan  to  them  because  of  a  disaster.  I 
hope  that  we  will  consider  this  proposal. 
I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  fail  to 
get  a  bill  because  of  this  amendment.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment makes  it  a  much,  much  better  bill, 
because  we  are  saying  to  the  local  com- 
munities that  are  trying  to  fight  out 
from  under  this  disaster  that  there  is  at 
least  sufficient  money  for  them  to  do 
something.  We  all  are  aware  of  the  pa- 
perwork that  the  C3rovemment  goes 
through.  I  do  not  think  that  any  com- 
munity at  this  stage  of  the  game  could 
spend  the  time  to  fill  out  the  paper 
forms  and  go  through  all  the  redtape 
that  would  be  required. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  6  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  C<X)K.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator,  from  Kentucky 
makes  a  very  persuasive  arg^^ment.  One 
has  to  keep  in  mind  that  we  have  ham- 
mered out  a  bill  that  we  think  Is  far 
superior  to  the  present  legislation.  We 
have  the  unanimous  support  of  the  com- 
mittee. We  have  the  su];H>ort  of  the  ad- 
ministration. We  do  not  desire  and 
cannot  make  any  major  departures  In  the 
bill,  if  we  want  a  bill,  and  the  situation 
In  the  stricken  areas  demands  it. 
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Thla  Is  just  a  part  of  our  bill.  This 
budget  support  Is  only  a  part  of  the  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  referred  to 
the  powerplants,  and  so  forth.  They 
will  sOl  be  taken  care  of  under  another 
section.  We  can  pay  up  to  100-percent 
replacement  for  all  public  facilities, 
buildings,  streets,  bridges,  and  every- 
thing under  the  sun,  owned  by  the  pub- 
lic and  only  when  the  city  wants  to  opt 
for  90  percent  to  take  an  immediate 
settlement,  that  Is  the  only  time  It  drops 
below  the  100-];>ercent  figure. 

We  have  provided  for  low-Interest 
loans  for  businesses  and  Individuals.  We 
have  provided  for  cleaning  up  the  streets 
and  cleaning  up  the  thoroughfares.  We 
have  done  all  those  things. 

Moreover,  this  section  Is  so  far  su- 
perior to  the  sections  we  have  had  in  the 
past  that  there  is  no  comparison.  Under 
the  1970  act.  you  would  be  eligible  for 
nothing  imless  you  had  a  substantial 
loss,  which  was  Interpreted  to  be  over 
25  percent.  So  this  Is  a  tremendous  gain 
over  and  above  what  we  have  had  in  the 
past. 

When  you  consider  the  total  bill,  all 
the  provisions  and  all  the  sections.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  will  find  it  would  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  for  these  stricken 
communities.  So,  although  the  amend- 
ment has  some  appeal,  I  regret  to  say 
that  I  must  oppose  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
first  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 

from  Kentucky 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico? 
Mr.  BDRDICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  first  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  raised 
an  issue  that  is  somewhat  related  to  the 
problems  he  discussed  previously  con- 
cerning a  community  which  has  lost  part 
of  Its  tax  base  and  with  reference  to  that 
part  of  our  law  which  deals  with  general 
revenue  sharing. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  that  the  protection  of 
general  revenue  .sharing  entitlements  is 
incorporated  In  the  bill  as  the  Senator 
proposed. 

I  compliment  him  for  calling  the  mat- 
ter to  our  attention. 

I  want  to  address  the  Senator's  ctm- 
cems  about  the  community  disaster  loan 
section.  First  of  all  it  is  my  understand- 
ing, and  I  could  be  mistaken,  that  most 
local  units  of  government  that  use  the  ad 
valorem  property  tax  as  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  operating  budgets  have 
collected  their  taxes,  are  operating  from 
funds  on  deposit,  and.  in  fact,  will  not 
suffer  a  substantial  loss  in  their  opera- 
tional capacity  for  another  6  months 
to  a  year.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  thla 
will  be  the  situation  for  the  communities 
the  Senator  has  mentioned,  but  I  am 
just  suggesting  that  historically  we  have 
found  that  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DCttfENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  00(».  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
In  all  fairness  that  whatever  funds  they 
have  <m  hand  after  what  has  occonvd 
as  of  last  Wednesday  nig^t  and  what 
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they  found  on  Thursday  morning,  they 
had  to  expend  funds  that  ordinarily  they 
never  anticipated  they  would  have  to 
expend.  Obviously,  the  immediate  re- 
quirements have  had  to  come  out  of 
whatever  general  fund  revenues  they 
had. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Many  of  the  expenses 
the  Senator  is  referring  to  are  the  kind 
of  expenses  that  will  be  reimbursed  imder 
other  provisions  of  this  Act.  and  the 
community  will  probably  get  that  money 
as  socMi  as  they  could  effect  a  loan. 

These  are  expenditures  of  the  kind 
they  receive  general  revenue  sharing  for, 
or  are  covered  in  their  budget.  And.  as 
I  stated,  many  will  be  covered  when  they 
apply  for  assistance  for  debris  removal 
services  or  other  programs  under  this 
Act. 

I  would  also  say,  in  repeating  this, 
that  their  cnmch  will  probably  come  in 
6  months  to  a  year.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  committee  and  the 
Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Administra- 
tion will  be  In  contact  with  these  com- 
munities and.  if  it  appears  that  more 
than  25  percent  Is  requfred,  I  am  sure 
we  would  consider  changing  it. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  25 
percent  is  not  25  percent  of  the  loss;  it 
is  25  percent  of  the  budget. 
Mr.  COOK.  Up  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Up  to  25  percent  of 
the  budget.  So  if  it  is  a  $10,000  budget, 
the  loan  can  be  $2,500,  regardless  of 
whether  there  is  a  40  or  50  percent  de- 
struction in  the  city.  We  are  talking 
about  a  percentage  of  the  operational 
budget,  not  a  percentage  of  the  loss. 

I  believe  we  should  recede  from  this 
proposia  and  proceed  with  the  bill  which 
has  received  the  unanimous  concurrence 
of  the  Piiblic  Works  Committee.  I  regret 
to  have  to  propose  that,  but  I  believe  it 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  overall  bill. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say. 
in  all  fairness,  that  this  Senator  hon- 
estly believes  this  is  a  deficiency  in  the 
bUl. 

I  know  how  the  membership  feels.  I 
voted  to  table  the  proposed  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  purely  and 
simply  because  in  that  regard  I  do  not 
know  that  anyone  would  have  his  records 
together  back  12  months,  to  dociunent 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  he  would  be  entitled  to  Indi- 
vidual relief. 

But  this  is  a  question  where  I  feel  that 
some  communities,  for  instance  certainly 
the  community  in  Ohio  and  several  com- 
mimities  in  my  State,  will  be  2  or  3  years 
getting  out  from  underneath  this  thing. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
they  have  lost  their  tax  base. 

I  appreciate  tremendously  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  accepted  my 
amendment,  and  made  it  a  part  of  the 
bUl  in  the  markup,  that  required  that 
there  by  no  backing  off  of  figures  that 
have  been  established  for  revenue  shar- 
ing, that  if  an  area  had  been  declared  a 
disaster  area,  the  Government  could  not. 
In  Its  evaluation  of  tax  base  figures  for 
next  year's  revenue  sharing,  decrease  it 
by  25  or  30  percent;  that  U  in  fact  a  dis- 
aster had  occurred,  they  could  go  no 


lower  than  the  flgxires  they  had  used  for 
last  year  on  revenue-sharing  funds. 

I  appreciate  that.  The  committee  In- 
creased the  figure  from  10  percent  to  25 
percent;  we  have  discussed  that.  But 
when  we  went  from  grants  to  loans,  we, 
in  essence,  had  a  new  ball  game. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  some  72 
hours  since  the  Disaster  Relief  Subcom- 
mittee has  returned  from  an  Inspection 
of  the  tornado  damage  heaped  upon  sev- 
eral Midwestern  States,  Including  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky.  Within  this 
short  period  of  time,  representatives  of 
the  affected  States  have  met  with  the 
subcommittee  to  recommend  changes  to 
S.  3062,  the  Disastt  Relief  Amendments 
of  1974.  The  subcommittee  has  reported 
S.  3062  to  the  full  committee,  and  the 
full  committee  has  reported  out  the  leg- 
islation we  are  considering  today.  For 
this  unbelievably  speedy  action  on  this 
vital  piece  of  legislation,  the  Public 
Works  Committee  is  tc  be  commended. 

The  Disaster  Relief  Act  Amendments 
propose  some  13  changes  In  Public  Law 
91-606.  In  addition,  the  committee  has 
accommodated  the  request*  made  by  my- 
self and  several  of  my  colleagues  to  make 
other  changes  in  the  legislation.  The 
committee  has  agreed  to  amend  section 
408,  subsection  (d)  to  Increase  the  maxi- 
mum assistance  grant  to  affected  needy 
families  to  $5,000  from  the  original  grant 
of  $2,500.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to 
place  Into  the  record  a  copy  of  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  sent  by  myself  anu  six  of  my 
colleagues  which  will  explain  our  reason- 
ing for  requesting  that  the  amount  of 
grant  assistance  to  needy  families  be 
increased. 

The  PubUc  Works  Committee  also 
agreed  to  accept  my  recommendation 
that  an  area  declared  a  disaster  would 
not  have  its — for  the  purpose  of  distribu- 
tion of  revenue  sharing — funds  evaluated 
downward  for  a  period  of  hot  to  exceed 
5  years.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  offer  protection  from  a  loss  of  vi- 
tally needed  revenue  sharing  funds  for 
those  areas  struck  by  a  disaster  such  as 
accurred  in  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
among  others,  when  tornadoes  hit. 

Revenue  shiring  funds,  now  totaling 
an  annual  allocation  of  $16,061  to  the 
c:iy  of  Branden:.,urg,  which  was  almost 
totally  destroyed,  and  $138,664  to  Meade 
County  in  which  Brandenburg  lies,  will 
provide  very  necessary  assistance  to  the 
area  In  rebuilding  and  restoring  public 
services.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  priority 
categories  for  which  revanue  sharing 
monsy  must  be  spent:  jubllc  safety,  en- 
vironmental protection,  public  transpor- 
tation, health,  recreation,  libraries,  so- 
clrl  services  for  the  poor  or  aged,  finan- 
cial administration,  and  capital  expen- 
ditures. This  language  placed  In  S.  3062 
will  assure  that  the  areas  affected  by  the 
disaster  will  not  be  penalHed  by  with- 
drawing Federal  funds  already  granted 
them. 

In  a  special  session  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Subcommittee  Monday  afternoon, 
I  also  suggested  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 414  of  the  bill  with  regard  to  com- 
munity disaster  grants.  I  felt  that  a 
community  such  as  Bnaidenburg,  Ky., 
which    was    almost    totally    destroyed. 
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should  not  be  limited  to  a  grant  of  10 
percent  of  its  operating  budget  as  it 
would  be  imreasonably  low  when  some  50 
percent  of  the  city's  tax  base  was  wiped 
out  by  the  disaster.  The  Public  Works 
Committee  has  agreed  to  Increase  the 
amoimt  that  the  cities  may  receive.  How- 
ever, any  money  received  is  now  a  loan 
rather  than  a  grant. 

I  have  no  objection  to  this  change  to 
community  loans  as  the  language  of  the 
bill  authorizes  the  President  to  cancel 
repayment  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  loan 
to  the  extent  that  the  revenues  are  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  operating  budget  of 
the  local  government.  However.  I  do  ob- 
ject to  the  amoimt  of  the  loan  the  city 
can  receive  when  a  need  is  proven.  I  am, 
therefore,  sending  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment to  section  414(a)  which  provides 
that  a  city,  when  it  has  demonstrated  a 
need  for  financial  assistance  in  order  to 
perform  its  governmental  functions,  can 
receive  a  disaster  loan  not  to  exceed  100 
percent  of  the  annual  operating  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  major 
disaster  occurs.  The  amendment  would 
also  provide  that  loans  could  be  made  for 
5  fiscal  years  following  the  year  in  which 
the  disaster  occurred. 

I  submit  this  amendment  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  as  I  believe 
the  local  government  should  be  allowed 
to  obtain  loans  to  meet  the  expense  of 
vital  services  which  would  equal  the 
amoimt  the  city  would  normsJly  have 
expected  to  receive  had  the  disaster  not 
occifrred.  It  is  crucial  that  a  city.  In  this 
time  of  greatest  need,  have  the  funds  It 
will  not  realize  because  the  tax  base  htis 
been  wiped  out  because  of  a  natural  dis- 
aster. As  these  funds  will  now  be  on  a 
loan  basis,  rather  than  grants,  I  can  see 
no  reasons  for  not  providing  the  funds 
which  the  city  would  have  received  prior 
to  the  disaster. 

I  say  to  Senators  that  I  just  feel  If 
we  add  all  this  up,  in  all  of  the  areas 
involved,  we  are  not  talking  alx)ut  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  we  are  talking 
about  loans,  we  are  not  talking  about 
grants.  We  are  talking  about  the  Federal 
Government  having  the  ability  to  be 
repaid. 

So  I  do  feel  that,  of  all  the  amend- 
ments I  have  listened  to.  this  one  has  a 
tremendous  amount  of  merit  in  regard 
to  the  ability  of  tiiese  communities  to 
resolve  their  problems. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  in  relation  to  what  happened  in 
Hardin  County,  if  they  had  a  25-percent 
loss  smd  were  entitled  to  a  loan  of  $154,- 
340,  we  have  given  that  community,  I 
suspect,  grants  in  the  last  2  or  3  years  to 
build  a  swimming  pool,  and  it  has  prob- 
ably cost  $154,000,  or  maybe  even  more. 
Yet  here  we  are  talking  about  giving  to 
that  community  a  loan  to  meet  a 
disaster. 

Let  me  summarize  by  saying  that  I  un- 
derstand the  situation  I  am  In.  and  I  do 
not  quite  know  what  to  do.  I  do  feel  this 
is  something  that  should  be  done,  and 
should  be  done  fast. 

I  do  not  know;  perhaps  I  shall  ask 
for  a  vmce  vote  on  the  amendment.  But 
I  will  say  to  the  committee  that  I  am 
really  going  to  stay  with  them  on  this. 
I  just  feel,  and  I  agree  with  the  Senator 


from  New  Mexico,  there  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  it  is  next  year.  ITiat 
Is  when  the  real  crunch  will  come. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sume it  would  be  several  days  before  we 
would  go  to  conference.  The  attitude  of 
Senators  Burdick  and  Domenici  and  all 
the  members  of  the  committee  is  such 
that  we  would  counsel  with  the  Sena- 
tor, as  we  did  on  his  amendment  we 
accepted  in  committee,  because  we 
thought  he  had  a  valid  argument.  We 
would  Uke  to  have  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky know,  as  I  am  sure  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  would,  that  there  is  not 
only  realism  in  the  committee,  there  is 
also  compassion  in  the  committee. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator,  in  his  judg- 
ment of  course,  which  I  will  respect, 
would  permit  a  voice  vote,  keeping  in 
mind  the  fact  that  we  can  come  back  to 
this  matter  if  it  proves  to  be  a  problem 
in  the  next  year. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  tell  the  President  of 
the  Senate  that  whUe  it  will  not  be  my 
desire  to  ask  for  a  roUcall  vote,  as  there 
are  not  enough  Senators  here,  this 
amendment  has  tremendous  merit.  If  I 
could  have  the  opportunity  to  explain  it. 
I  would  not  want  it  defeated  on  a  rollcall 
vote  because  of  the  merit  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Therefore,  I  can  only  say  that  maybe 
someone  would  say  that  politically  it 
would  be  better  to  ask  for  a  voice  vote 
and  say  I  went  down  swinging.  It  Is  not 
good  to  lose  when  one  does  not  think  he 
should  lose.  There  Is  no  merit  In  losing 
when  you  should  not  lose.  Therefore,  I 
do  not  want  to  submit  It  to  that  kind  of 
confrontation. 

I  think  I  have  made  my  point.  I  will 
ask  for  a  voice  vote.  I  hope  I  have  con- 
vinced more  than  myself  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  that  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
certain  that  all  those  on  the  conunittee 
who  have  worked  on  this  bill  have  a 
concern  for  any  community  that  truly 
could  not  meet  Its  operational  expenses 
even  with  a  25-percent  loan,  subsequent- 
ly cancelled. 

I  think  it  only  appropriate  that  we 
assure  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that 
if  in  the  interim,  between  now  and  con- 
ference or  even  between  now  and  the 
passage  of  a  year — which  is  what  I  think 
it  will  take  for  the  real  impact  to  be 
felt — if  he  will  give  us  any  evidence  that 
the  25-percent  loan  is  Inadequate,  we 
will  ask  our  staff  to  make  inquiry  of  the 
communities  that  have  beai  partially  or 
totally  destroyed.  We  imderstand  that 
this  is  a  loan  not  a  grant.  We  have  no 
intention  of  not  providing  sufficient 
funds  to  communities  that  have  suf- 
fered a  substantial  loss  of  their  taxes  and 
other  revenues. 

I  think  the  feeling  on  the  committee 
is  that  we  will  modify  the  percentage  to 
whatever  figure  is  needed  to  do  the  job 
adequately. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  would  be  more  than  de- 
lighted to  give  the  Senator  that  Infor- 
mation, if  I  am  here  a  year  from  now, 
either  by  electicm  or  otherwise. 

I  yield  back  whatever  time  remains  to 
me. 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock)  .  All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
now  expired. 

The  question  is  on   agreeing  to   the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  series  of  technical  amend- 
ments to  correct  errors  made  in  the 
printing  of  the  bill  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  question  is  on  final  passage  of  the 
bill  (S.  3062) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
There  was  not  a  sufficient  second. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.   I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  tind  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  after 
our  return  from  the  tornado  struck  area. 
Senators  Randolph,  Baker,  Burdick,  and 
I  met  on  Monday  afternoon  with  Sena- 
tors and  staff  of  the  affected  States,  to 
advise  them  of  the  action  and  proposals 
we  were  considering;  and  following  that 
meeting  with  HUD  Secretary  James  T. 
Lynn  to  determine  more  precisely  the 
position  of  the  administration  and  re- 
ceive its  recommendations. 

We  were  very  glad  to  receive  later  that 
same  day  and  on  yesterday,  recom- 
mendations from  several  Senators  rep- 
resenting the  affected  States.  A  number 
did  urge  that  the  amount  for  family 
grants  be  Increased  some  $2,500  to  $5,000, 
and  the  full  committee  on  Senator 
Baker's  motion  so  modified  the  bUl. 

In  order  to  complete  the  record,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  letter  confirming  this 
recommendation  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man by  Senators  Cook,  Bath,  Taft, 
Stevenson,     Hxiddleston,     Nuwn.     and 

AI.LXN. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 
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COMMimK   ON   THX  JOBtCXABT. 

WnhiMaton.  DjC,  April  9. 1»74. 
Hon.  Jcmmraa  R*ifnai.PB, 
Chairman,    Committee    on.    Pvblic    Works, 
Dirksen    Office    Butldtng,    Wuhfnffton. 
D.C. 
Deab  Mb.  Cbaibmam  :  We,  the  undersigned, 
irpreaentlng  the  States  ripped  apart  by  the 
tornadoes  last  week,  commend  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  for  your  desire  to  take 
Immediate  action  on  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
Amendments  of  1074.  S.  3062,  for  which  you 
have  our  support. 

HoweTer.  there  Is  one  provision  in  the  leg- 
islation which  we  believe  to  be  far  too  In- 
sufflclent  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
disaster  such  as  the  one  last  week.  This  la 
the  provision  In  Section  408(d)  which  pro- 
vides a  maTlmum  aaalstance  grant  of  $3600 
to  affected  famUles.  Because  of  the  broad 
and  extensive  damage  that  occurred  as  a 
result  of  the  rash  of  tornadoes  last  week  al- 
most every  aspect  of  a  person's  life  was  af- 
fected. Many  of  these  people  are  left  home- 
less without  clothing,  food,  employment  and 
other  basic  human  needs.  There  will  be 
burial  expenses  and  the  essential  expenses 
of  putting  a  household  back  together  again. 
We  believe  that  the  •asoo  celling  on  family 
assistance  Is  unreasonably  low  and  respect- 
fully request  the  Committee  to  raise  this 
amount  to  $5000  when  It  considers  this  legis- 
lation In  executive  session  today. 

This  U  perhaps  the  most  important  and 
helpful  provision  contained  In  this  bill,  and 
we  believe  that  It  ought  to  be  strengthened. 
Tou  will  have  our  support  in  encouraging 
the  rest  of  our  colleagues  In  the  Senate  to 
accept  the  new  provlaton. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  th«  Committee  will 
see  fit  to  accept  this  proposal. 
Very  truly  yours. 

MAMUom  W.  OooK. 

BommKt  Tatt,  Jr. 

Sam  ttmm. 

WALTn     D.     HUBOLXSTOM, 

BncB  Batb. 

AoLAi  STCvsiraoN  m. 

jAlnS    B.    AlXEN. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
to  compliment  all  those  who  have  had  an 
active  role  In  revtstng  and  strengthening 
our  disaster  relief  laws. 

Having  spent  the  entire  day  last  Friday 
with  a  Natlooal  Guard  helicopter  crew, 
looking  over  many  of  the  tragic  areas  in 
Indiana.  I  was  reminded  again  as  I  first 
was  during  that  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  tragic  Palm  Sunday  tornadoes 
which  hit  Indiana  In  1965,  of  Jtist  what  a 
natural  disaster  really  means  in  terms  of 
pain  and  suffering,  economic  loss  and 
hardship,  not  only  to  the  individual  but 
to  entire  communities. 

Baaed  od  my  visits  to  a  dozen  com- 
munities throu^out  Indiana.  I  can  as- 
sure my  colleagues  that  the  measure  be- 
fore us  enables  the  Federal  Government 
to  be  substantially  more  responsive  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  individuals  and 
communities  affected  by  natural  disas- 
ters. It  initiates  vital  and  obviously  time- 
ly Improvements  In  the  scope  of  aid 
available  and.  of  equal  Importance,  in- 
creases the  speed  and  efflclmcy  with 
vhich  the  help  can  be  delivered. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  previously 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Disaster  Rell^.  Those  of  us  who  have 
de«lt  so  long  with  the  many  dUDcnlt 
problems  facing  homeowners,  farmers, 
businessmen,  and  community  leader*  In 
the  wake  of  %  natural  disaster,  such  as 
the  reeent  tomadoea.  note  that  several 


provlslotis  of  8.  3062  will  provide  crucial 
help  at  Uiis  time. 

The  1970  Disaster  R^ef  Act  estab- 
lished a  comprehmslve  program  of  as- 
sistance of  governmental  units  and  pri- 
vate citizens  incurring  serious  losses  in 
major  disasters.  In  addition  to  emer- 
gency relief  for  food,  clothing,  temporary 
housing,  medicine,  and  other  supplies, 
the  President  was  authorized  to  make 
available  funds  for  debris  clearance,  pub- 
lic transportation,  communications,  and 
other  services.  For  the  first  time  damaged 
or  destroyed  public  facilities  were  made 
eligible  for  grants  equal  to  100  percent 
of  the  cost  for  repairing  or  reconstruct- 
ing those  facilities,  and  communities 
which  suffered  a  severe  loss  of  pToperty 
tax  revenue  were  eligible  for  additional 
fimds. 

Displaced  families  were  to  be  provided 
without  charge  living  quarters  for  as 
long  as  12  months,  and  persons  threat- 
ened with  eviction  because  of  defaults 
caused  by  a  major  disaster  could  receive 
supplementary  rental  or  mortgage  pay- 
ments. Homeowners  and  businessmen 
could  secure  SBA  and  PHA  disaster  loans 
at  favorable  interest  rates  and  with  a 
portion  of  the  loan  forgiven,  whUe  mort- 
gages on  damaged  or  destroyed  property 
could  be  refinanced.  Other  benefits  pro- 
vided disaster  victims  included  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  those  not 
eligible  for  regiilar  compensation  pay- 
ments, free  food  coupons  and  surplus 
commodities,  and  legal  guidance  and  as- 
sistance. 

The  new  bill,  however,  will  provide 
additlontd  aid  not  now  available  imder 
the  1970  act.  The  citizens  of  Montlceilo, 
Ind.,  for  example,  will  benefit  from  title 
V,  establishing  a  disaster  recovery  re- 
volving fund  of  up  to  $200  million.  The 
tornado  that  struck  Montlcello  went 
through  the  center  of  town,  more  or  less 
following  the  bed  of  the  Tippecanoe 
River.  It  damaged  or  destroyed  struc- 
tures as  diverse  as  a  railroad  bridge,  a 
manufacturing  plant,  a  hardware  store, 
a  bank,  the  coimty  courthouse,  a  new 
hospital  wing,  and  a  public  schooL  We 
must  be  prepared  to  assist  In  the  res- 
toration of  every  one  of  these  facilities. 
and  we  must  do  so  on  a  basis  dictated  by 
cmnmonsense,  not  artificial  guidelines. 

We  must  reconstruct  communities  such 
as  Monticello  not  piece  by  piece,  but  an 
a  systematic  all-encompassing  basis.  Title 
V  establishes  a  five-member  recovery 
planning  council,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. A  majority  of  the  members  must 
be  elected  local  officials,  with  the  State 
and  National  Government  having  one 
representative  each.  I  fully  support  this 
coordinated,  locally  based  approach  to 
the  reconstruction  of  Monticello  and 
other  communities  in  a  similar  predica- 
ment, because  I  believe  it  can  lead  to  the 
sensible  reconstruction  of  vital  cities  and 
towns  and  enable  them  to  meet  the  needs 
of  their  citizens  for  many  decades  to 
come. 

In  a  similar  vein.  I  note  an  additional 
provision  of  this  measure  which  may 
substantially  benefit  the  citizens  of  com- 
munities such  as  Kennard.  Ind.  8.  300 
provides  that,  rather  than  receiving  Fed- 
eral grants  on  an  audited  pro)ect-lQr- 


project  basis,  a  community  may  be  able 
to  obtain  90  percent  of  its  total  repair 
and  reconstruction  cost  for  public  facili- 
ties in  the  form  of  a  block  grant,  to  be 
administered  at  the  local  level  with  a 
great  deal  of  fiexlbility.  This  would  per- 
mit the  citizens  of  Kennard  to  decide  for 
themselves  exactly  how  they  wish  to  re- 
construct their  relatively  small,  close- 
knit  community.  In  nearby  Grant  City. 
Ind.,  which  appeared  from  the  air  to  be 
totally  leveled,  the  residents  might  also 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  substan- 
tial flexibility  afforded  by  S.  3062. 

Section  318  of  the  bill  authorizes  and 
directs  the  President  to  insure  the  avail- 
ability and  fair  distribution  of  scarce 
building  materials  needed  in  major  disas- 
ter areas.  This  winter  the  residents  of 
Indiana  faced  shortages  of  a  great  many 
products  that  all  Americans  had  taken 
for  granted.  It  is  imperative  that  this 
body  do  everything  in  our  poww  to  insure 
that  any  future  material  shortages  not 
be  permitted  to  compoimd  the  tragedy 
wrought  by  nature.  The  family  without 
a  home,  the  businessman  without  a  busi- 
ness, the  teacher  or  student  without  a 
school  clearly  must  come  first  in  the  allo- 
cation of  construction  materials. 

During  my  helicopter  flight  from  town 
to  town  I  saw,  from  the  air,  a  great  many 
houses  and  mobile  homes  ttiat  had  been 
totally  destroyed.  But  I  also  saw  many 
that  were  repairable  and  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  section  404  of  this  measure 
establishes  by  law  a  program  begim  in 
Uie  summer  of  1972.  It  will  permit  the 
residents  of  communities  such  as  De- 
pauw.  Palmyra,  or  Martln$burg  to  have 
minimal  repairs  done  to  their  homes 
without  charge,  in  instances  where  they 
can  be  made  habitable  in  a  short  period 
with  limited  expenditures.  This  program 
minimizes  the  duration  and  nature  of  the 
Interruption  of  many  lives  affected  by  the 
disasters,  and  is  most  appropriate  to 
complement  the  existing  availability  for 
up  to  1  year  of  no-cost  temporary  hous- 
ing in  cases  where  a  home  Is  destroyed. 

This  bill  will  also  help  institutions  such 
as  Hanover  College  in  Haivver,  Ind.,  by 
extending  the  avallaMllty  Of  repair  and 
reconstruction  grants  to  private  non- 
profit educational,  emergency,  medical 
custodial  care,  and  utility  facilities.  S. 
3026,  of  course,  does  much  more.  Among 
other  things  it  creates  a  grant  program 
which  provides  up  to  $5,000  per  family 
to  meet  the  extraordinary  needs  of  indi- 
vidual victims  of  the  disasters;  directs 
the  procurement  of  food  commodities  for 
distribution  In  major  disaster  areas;  au- 
thorizes loans  to  local  governments  suf- 
fering revenue  losses  and  in  financial 
need  because  of  a  major  disaster,  and 
provides  a  method  of  dealing  with  men- 
tal health  problems  caused  pr  aggravated 
by  disaster. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  several  years  hence 
the  acticHi  we  take  today  will  be  viewed 
as  a  vital  step  forward  in  the  provision 
of  speedy  and  adequate  relief  to  the  vic- 
tims of  natival  disasters.  At  this  mo- 
ment, however,  some  150  families  In 
Fulton  County,  Ind.,  hate  lost  their 
homes,  200  must  repair  their  houses  or 
mobile  homes,  and  45  hare  lost  their 
bams.  The  citizens  of  towns  such  as  Tal- 
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ma  and  Atwood  are  wondering  where  to 
begin  the  enormous  task  of  rebuilding 
their  entire  communities.  Mayor  Carl 
Capper  of  Monticello  is  seeking  ways  to 
provide  vitsd  public  services  and  employ- 
ment to  his  city  until  it  is  back  on  its 
feet. 

Every  one  of  these  Hoosiers  needs  and 
deserves  our  help.  Prompt  enactment  of 
S.  3062  will  provide  valuable  and  im- 
mediate assistance  to  these  unfortunate, 
but  proud  and  hard-working  victims  of 
disaster  as  they  begin  the  lengthy  proc- 
ess of  rebuilding  their  entire  lives.  I  com- 
mend the  Senate  for  its  ^eedy  action 
today  and  iirge  the  House  and  the  Pres- 
ident to  act  with  dispatch  so  that  the 
relief  provided  by  S.  3062  may  be  imple- 
mented at  once.  I  am  also  seeking  im- 
mediate action  on  my  request  for  an  ad- 
ditional $100  million  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  President's  disaster  relief  f\md 
and  trust  this  immediate  relief  will  t>e 
available  soon. 

I  am  glad  to  be  associated  with  this 
legislation  and  again  I  want  to  offer  my 
deep  appreciation — ^not  only  my  personal 
appreciation  but  also  the  appreciation  of 
the  citizens  I  represent  who  have  been 
afflicted  by  this  disaster. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  that  those  of  iis  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  appreciate  the  statement  .ust 
made  by  the  able  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  .  It  is  important  for  iis  work- 
ing now  under  the  leadershliJ  of  the 
Senators  who  have  managed  this  bill. 
Senators  Burdick  and  Douenici,  to  re- 
call that  in  1965  Senator  Bath  really 
began  the  pioneering  work  on  disaster 
relief  legislation  when  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee. 

I  recall  the  tragic  Palm  Simday  disas- 
ter when  tornadoes  swept  through  Indi- 
ana and  141  persons  lost  their  lives  in 
that  State.  His  expertise  and  his  atten- 
tion to  this  problem  we  remember  now. 
We  appreciate  his  joining  us  in  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  This  vote  will  en- 
dorse not  so  much  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee, although  it  has  been  diligent 
work  and  we  think  well-reasoned  work 
that  will  benefit  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try. It  will  also  show  the  American  people 
that  during  this  short  period  of  time 
since  the  tornadoes,  witii  the  destruction 
of  property  and  the  loss  of  355  lives,  we 
responded  and  responded  with  care  and 
deliberation  with  legislation  that  we 
could  bring  to  the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayb)  , 
as  I  have  observed,  has  had  extensive 
experience  with  disaster  relief  legislation. 
Although  he  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  his  most 
recent  committee  assignment  places  him 
in  a  position  to  help  speed  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  legislation  once  it  be- 
comes law.  I  know  that  his  continuing 
concern  for  victims  of  disasters  will  en- 
able us  to  look  to  him  as  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  help 
exi>edite  funding  for  programs  author- 
ized In  this  bill. 

Indeed,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
already  pnvosed  an  amendment  to  the 
second  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
which  would  add  $100  million  to  the 
funds  available  t<a  disaster  relief  this 
fiscal  year.  It  is  the  efficient  and  com- 
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passionate  response  such  as  that  ex- 
hibited by  Senator  Bayh  that  enables  us 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  problems  of 
major  disasters. 

As  we  approach  a  vote  on  this  bill,  I 
must  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
spirit  of  concern  which  prompted  Sena- 
tors to  offer  amendments  to  this  meas- 
ure. 

The  Members  of  this  body.  Including 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  now 
speaking,  consider  very  carefully  any 
proposal  put  forth  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  .  I  have  always  giv- 
en his  recommendations  my  sympathetic 
attention.  I  regret  that  this  was  an  oc- 
casion when  I  could  not  be  \n\h.  him. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Aken  and  those  put  forward  by  Sena- 
tors HUDDLESTOK,  KACLETON,  TAFT,  STE- 
VENSON, and  Cook  were  well  reasoned  and 
contained  a  number  of  good  ideas.  The 
recommendati(Nis  offered  by  our  col- 
leagues are  all  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  circumstances  under  which  we  con- 
sider this  bill,  however,  militate  against 
including  them  in  this  particular  meas- 
ure. I  believe  the  approtuih  taken  by 
the  committee  in  this  bill  was,  on  bal- 
ance, the  correct  one  to  properly  revise 
the  disaster  relief  program. 

I  commend  the  Senators  who  proposed 
amendments  for  their  action  demon- 
strating a  deep  concern  for  this  problem 
and  their  desire  to  be  of  service  to  their 
constituents. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  ask  one  question  concerning  this  bill. 
Does  this  legislation  affect  in  any  way 
the  current  emergency  or  disaster  loan 
programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration and  the  ASCS  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  question  posed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Dole)  is  a  very  valid  one  par- 
ticularly since  the  legislation  imder  con- 
sideration contains  extensive  revisions 
of  the  disaster  relief  program.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  a  former  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  was 
Involved  in  our  earlier  activities  In  this 
field.  In  answer  to  his  query,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  In  no  way  affect  the 
emergency  or  disaster  loan  programs  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  which 
he  refers. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  express  my  personal  appreciation  to 
the  distlngiiished  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  who  made  it  possible 
for  me  to  be  the  first  chairman  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  Subcommittee,  now  so 
ably  chaired  by  Senator  BmwicK.  It  was 
because  of  his  efforts  and  those  of  other 
members  of  the  committee  that  we  were 
able  to  get  legislation  on  the  books  befcH-e 
the  disaster.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  un- 
wise, as  we  began  In  1965.  to  provide  aid 
for  each  disaster  after  its  occurrence. 
This  legislation  continues  the  practice 
which  was  Implemmted  in  past  disaster 
relief  bills  which  I  Introduced,  of  having 
disaster  relief  legislation  on  the  books  to 
apply  in  the  field  Immediately  without 
having  to  wait  for  further  action. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  that  I  was  able 
to  play  a  small  role  In  this  important 
endeavor. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzen- 
BAUM)  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  final  passage  of  the  pending 
bill,  I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  and 
the  distinguished  managers  of  the  bill. 
Senators  Burdick  and  Domenici,  for  the 
outstanding  job  they  have  done  in  bring- 
ing us  what  I  consider  to  be  a  good  piece 
of  legislatiOTi. 

I  also  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
staff  members,  both  majority  and  mi- 
nority staffs  who  worked  so  laboriously 
and  so  well  on  his  bill  for  such  a  length 
of  time.  Barry  Meyer,  chief  counsel  and 
staff  director  for  the  committee,  and 
Bailey  Guard,  staff  director  for  the  mi- 
nority, have  always  worked  long  and 
hard  and  provided  valuable  assistance. 

Judy  Parente  worked  very  diligently 
for  us.  and  even  suffered  a  personal 
hardship  when  she  became  airsick  dur- 
ing part  of  her  visit  to  the  disaster- 
stricken  area  last  weekend.  In  addition, 
Clark  Norton,  Phil  Cummlngs,  Steve 
Swain,  Paul  Ebeltof  t,  and  Grady  Smlthey 
contributed  of  their  time,  their  re- 
sources, and  their  energy  to  bring  us  to 
this  point. 

I  also  thank  our  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  permitting  us  to  move  forward 
with  this  bill  intact,  without  engrafting 
a  number  of  amendments  which  would 
make  it  more  difficult  to  pass  and  be 
signed  by  the  President. 

My  congratulations  to  all  who  worked 
on  this  bill  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  . 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  the 
Sexmtor  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Haxtke)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  support  S.  3062,  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1974. 

Last  week,  a  nimiber  of  areas  in  our 
Nation,  Including  my  State  of  Kentucky, 
learned  at  firsthand  that  the  forces  of 
nature  can  be  brutal  and  devastating. 
With  little  warning,  tornadoes  ripped 
through  the  State,  leaving  72  of  our  peo- 
ple dead,  746  Injured,  and  219  hospital- 
ized. Many  were  left  homeless  as  over 
1,200  houses  were  destroyed,  1,200  dam- 
i«ed  in  a  major  way,  and  over  1,300  dam- 
aged in  a  minor  manner.  Businesses  and 
farm  property  were  wrecked,  in  some 
cases  beyond  repair.  Parks  were  ruined, 
trees  uprooted.  The  damage  from  wind 
and  water  was  widespread. 

This  most  recent  disaster,  together 
with  the  fact  that  we  have  had  some 
104  major  disaster  declarations  in  the 
past  S6  months,  dramatically  demon- 
strate the  need  for  a  consistent,  compre- 
hensive, and  himiane  disaster  relief  pro- 
gram. 

Many  of  the  problems  we  encountM' 
in  our  lives  are  of  our  own  making.  Many 
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could,  with  a  little  comnum  sense  and 
planning,  be  foreseen  and  avoided.  But. 
calamities  of  nature  are  generally  an- 
other thing.  TTiey  come  without  warning. 
The  protections  which  have  thus  far  been 
devel(H>ed  against  them  remain  far  from 
complete.  In  these  cases,  we  are  truly  at 
the  mercy  of  forces  beyond  our  control. 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  there  are  some 
actions  which  can  be  taken  as  a  guard 
against  such  events.  Insurance  is,  of 
course,  a  major  one  of  these.  But  natural 
calamities  can  result  in  destruction  far 
beyond  what  one  man,  one  woman,  one 
family,  one  community,  one  instirance 
company,  or  even  one  State  can  be  ex- 
pected to  cope  with  on  its  own. 

Perhaps  next  to  i>eace  and  security, 
the  greatest  obligation  of  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  its  people  is  assistance  in 
times  when  homes,  businesses,  farms, 
normal  possessions  are  severely  damaged, 
rendered  useless,  or  even  destroyed. 

We  often  hear  people  talldng  about 
starting  from  scratch,  but  it  is  hard  to 
understand  what  this  really  means  until 
one  sees  a  man  look  at  a  pile  of  boards 
which  was  once  his  home  and  its  furnish- 
ings, until  one  sees  a  man  seek  for  blocks 
to  find  a  heap  of  rubble  that  was  once 
his  car.  until  one  sees  a  man  begin  to  re- 
seed  his  acres,  replace  his  ban.  or  restore 
his  business  to  the  point  where  it  can 
reopen. 

Man  at  the  mercy  of  nature  is  man  in 
need. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  legislation 
designed  to  assist  man  at  the  mercy  of 
nature,  and  it  should  be  legislation  which 
will  meet  man's  needs. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  proposed  bill 
contains  authority  for  grants  for  the 
repair  of  public  education  and  recreation 
facilities  and  private  nonprofit  medical 
and  educational  facilities,  for  restoration 
of  private  homes  to  habitable  condition, 
for  unemployment  assistance,  for  food 
commodities  storage,  and  crisis  counsel- 
ing. 

The  section  relating  to  recreation 
facilities  should  be  of  special  value  in 
returning  Cherokee  Pai^.  in  the  city  of 
I/>uisvllle,  to  a  place  of  natural  beauty 
within  a  busy  metropolitan  area.  While 
Federal  fimds  will  not  be  available  to 
restore  Cherokee  Park  completely,  they 
should  go  far  in  assisting  the  area  to 
reassume  some  semblance  of  the  notable 
municipal  park  Cherokee  has  been  since 
the  19th  century. 

Tlie  community  disaster  loan  program 
under  which  localities  may  borrow  up 
to  one-fourth  of  their  operating  budget 
for  the  year  in  which  the  disaster 
occurred  and  the  longer  range  economic 
recovery  program  should  also  be  helpf  uL 
I  am  particularly  pleased,  however, 
that  the  committee  adopted  language 
which  I  pn^xtsed  relating  to  materials 
alk>cati<His.  In  the  aftermath  of  any 
disaster,  an  affected  area's  need  for 
building  and  construction  materials  is 
great.  Furthermore,  local  suppliers  are 
often  either  unable  to  operate  or  unable 
to  secure  all  the  needed  goods.  In  a  situa- 
tion such  as  the  present  one.  where 
materiala  shortages  unrelated  to  the 
disaster  are  already  a  problem,  the 
situation  win  be  particularly  difficult. 
Under  this  prorUon.  I  envision  a  prompt 


survey  of  the  construction  materials 
needed  for  repair  and  replacement  of 
homes,  farms  and  buanesses,  followed 
by  efforts  to  bring  needed  materials  into 
the  affected  area. 

The  latter  might  involve  contacting 
manufacturers  and  distributors,  arrang- 
ing for  transportation  and  other  activi- 
ties involved  in  locating,  obtaining  and 
moving  materials.  In  those  areas  which 
are  in  particularly  severe  straits,  an  al- 
location program  could  be  implemented 
for  up  to  6  months  in  order  to  insure  that 
priority  needs  were  met  and  that  avail- 
able suppUes  were  distributed  in  a  fair 
manner.  In  the  event  that  an  alloca- 
tion program  were  implemented,  how- 
ever, those  operating  it  would  be  directed 
to  work,  to  the  extent  possible,  with  and 
through  those  companies  which  normally 
supply  the  area.  It  is  not  the  intention 
here  to  deprive  any  suppUer  of  business, 
only  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  and  dis- 
tribution of  materials  which  will  be 
needed  by  so  many  persons  for  so  many 
various  purposes. 

I  was  also  among  those  who  joined  in 
a  request  that  the  committee  Increase 
the  extraordinary  disaster  expense  grant 
limitation  from  $2,500  to  $5,000  per  fam- 
ily. These  grants  are  to  be  made  to  those 
with  a  special  need  not  covered  by  other 
programs.  I  believe  this  increase  was 
needed  and  is  entirely  justified.  I  am 
pleased  the  committee  adopted  it.  I  do, 
however,  have  some  concerns  over  the 
implementation  of  this  program.  We  do 
not  have  the  guidelines  under  which  the 
program  will  operate;  we  do  not  know 
precisely  how  it  will  work;  we  do  not 
know  exactly  who  will  benefit — or  how 
many.  And,  while  it  sounds  good  at  the 
moment,  I  hope  it  will  not  prove  to  be 
an  over-promise  which  will  eventually 
provide  little  benefit  to  the  people  of 
Kentucky  and  other  disaster  areas. 

My  own  preference  is  a  return  to  the 
low-interest  loan  program,  with  a  for- 
giveness feature.  That  program  could 
have  been  made  avaUable  immediately, 
through  established  mechanisms  and  ex- 
perienced agencies.  For  that  reason,  I 
offered  an  amendment,  which  was  later 
withdrawn,  to  reinstate  the  1  percent, 
$5,000  forgiveness  features  for  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  loans. 

Despite  my  concerns  about  possible 
omissions  in  the  reported  bill,  I  believe 
it  has  many  valuable  features.  It  Is  the 
work  of  a  subcommittee  which  came  at 
once  to  the  affected  areas  to  obtain  in- 
formation on  the  extent  and  tsrpe  of 
damage  amd  to  discuss  needs  with  those 
affected.  It  is  the  work  of  a  subcommit- 
tee and  committee  which  tackled 
promptly  the  legislative  problems,  con- 
sulting consistently  with  Senators  from 
affected  areas,  and  moved  a  bill  as  speed- 
ily as  possible  toward  floor  considera- 
tion. I  appreciate  the  efforts  «md  the 
actions  of  the  members  of  the  c(»nmit- 
tee  and  the  staff,  as  I  am  sure  all  those 
in  the  Conmionwealth  of  Kentucky  who 
have  been  touched  by  the  disaster  do. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset,  I  should  like  again  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  out- 
standing job  that  the  distinguished 
Chairman  (Mr.  Burdick)  and  the  rank- 
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ing  Republican  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee (Mr.  DoMENici)  have  accom- 
plished in  bringing  this  bill  to  us  for 
consideration.  As  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee and  a  participant  in  many 
of  its  deliberations,  I  sp«ak  from  first- 
hand knowledge  when  I  point  to  the 
nearly  2  years  of  effort  which  have  gone 
into  the  writing  of  this  bill,  most  of  which 
burden  has  been  carried  by  the  two 
gentlemen  just  mentioned. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  t9  emphasize  the 
fact  that  this  bill  has  been  in  prepara- 
tirn  for  many  months,  for  I  am  sure  some 
will  say  that  we  are  agahi  acting  hastily 
only  in  reaction  to  the  latest  in  a  seem- 
ingly never-ending  series  of  natural  dis- 
asters, "niat  simply  is  not  the  case. 
Whtile  we  have  admittedly  moved  rapidly 
in  the  past  few  days  that  his  bill  might 
be  considered  by  the  Senate  prior  to  our 
Easter  recess,  our  markup  session  had 
been  scheduled  long  before  the  occur- 
rence of  the  tragic  tornadoes  of  the  past 
week.  The  timing,  then,  is  coincidental. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  action  by 
the  Congress  in  the  field  of  disaster  leg- 
islation is  both  necessary  and  proper.  In 
the  past  we  have  reacted  rather  than 
acted,  and  often  emotioaally,  and  not 
altogether  wisely. 

Mandated  by  the  Congress  to  do  so 
in  the  aftermath  of  "Agnes,"  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  his  recommendations  for 
permanent  disaster  legislation  nearly  a 
year  ago.  Senators  who  have  had  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  or  a  special  concern  with 
this  kind  of  legislation  have  also  intro- 
duced biUs  expressing  their  particular 
points  of  view.  All  of  these  have  been 
thoroughly  discussed  and  adequately 
considered. 

Several  days  of  hearings,  both  in  the 
field  to  gather  the  expertise  of  those  who 
had  experienced  several  different  types 
of  disaster,  and  in  Washtagton  to  con- 
sider the  viewpoint  of  those  who  must 
cope  from  that  vantage  point,  have  been 
held.  Repeated  discussions  have  been 
conducted  by  the  staffs  involved  and 
lengthy  deliberations  by  the  members  of 
the  committee  have  brought  us  the  leg- 
islation we  now  have  before  us. 

As  has  been  said,  this  bill  comes  to 
us  having  been  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  to  the 
Senate,  and  having  been  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  subcommittee  before  that. 
Such  unanimity,  however,  should  not 
be  construed  as  an  Indication  that  this 
is  perfect  legislation,  or  ttiat  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  completely 
happy  with  every  section  and  detail  of 
the  bill.  I,  for  example,  have  some  seri- 
ous reservations  about  title  V  of  this  bill 
and  the  appropriateness  of  its  inclusion 
in  this  kind  of  legislation.  Rather,  it 
seems  to  me.  the  provisions  of  title  V 
might  better  be  dealt  with  in  legislation 
amending:  the  Economic  Development 
Act,  if.  indeed,  they  should  be  dealt  with 
at  all. 

In  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  however, 
and  with  the  goal  in  mind  at  averting  the 
possibility  of  this  bill  becoming  a 
"Christmas  tree"  to  be  adorned  with  the 
pet  ideas  of  one  and  «dl,  I  have  acceded 
to  the  strong  feelings  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee  and  have  accepted  cer- 
tain provisions  of  this  bill  with  which  I 
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am  less  than  enthusiastic.  In  all  fairness, 
though.  I  must  point  out  that  my  col- 
leagues have  acquiesced  in  Idnd  to  cer- 
tsdn  of  my  firmly  held  beliefs  with  re- 
gard to  other  portions  of  Uie  bill  we  had 
before  us. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill,  then,  is  on  bal- 
ance a  good  bill  and  one  which  I  fully 
support.  I  am  particularly  pleased  by  its 
emphasis  on  State  action  and  responsi- 
bility. I  believe  that  this  bill,  together 
with  the  fiood  insurance  legislation  we 
have  already  enacted,  will  be  adequate  to 
meet  all  conceivable  needs  for  current 
and  future  natural  disasters.  It  is  far 
superior  to  the  legislation  now  on  the 
books,  and  far  better  than  anything  that 
would  be  likely  to  emerge  if  the  line  is 
not  held  on  floor  amendments.  I  shall 
vote  for  it,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
ScoTT)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question  Uxt  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chxtrch),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HUGHZs) ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
iNoxm),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  McGke)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  annoimce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  SenatOT  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGxz)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fohg), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Grutdi)  are  necessarily  absoit. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Pong)  woidd  vote  "yes." 

The  result  was  aimoimced — yeas  91, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

Alkea 

Allen 

Baker 

BarUett 

Bayh 

Beall 

BellmoB 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckler 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
CbUes 
Clark 
Cook 
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YEAS— 81 
Cotton 
Cranston 
CurtU 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Dominlck 
Ki^eton 
Bastland 
Brrln 
Fannin 
Fulbrlght 
Qravel 
Gumey 
Hansen 
Hart 
Hartke 
HaakeU 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Helms 
HMlUica 
Hruaka 
Huddlestoii 


Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

MathlM 

MccaaUan 

McCliire 

MoQoTem 

Mclntyre 

Ifetcalf 

Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

Montoya 


Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packweod 

Pastore 

Pearaoa 

PeU 


Proxmlre 

Staffonl 

Hmrmond 

Randolph 

Stennis 

Tower 

Rlblcoff 

Stevens 

Tunney 

Roth 

Stevenson 

Welcker 

Schwelker 

BymlngUm 

WUllams 

Scott,  Hugh 

Taft 

Young 

Spaikman 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VO'ITNG— 9 

Church 

Hughes 

Scott. 

Pong 

Inouye 

WUUam  L. 

Goldwater 

I-ong 

Griffln 

McGee 

So  the  bill  (S.  3062)   was  passed,  as 

follows: 

S.  3062 

An    act    entitled    the    "Disaster    Relief    Act 

Amendments  of  1974". 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Disaster  Relief  Act 
Amendments  of  1974". 
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TITLE  VI — MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec.  601.  Authority  to  prescribe  rules. 
Sec.  602.  Technical  amendments. 
Sec.  603.  Repeal  of  existing  law. 
Sec.  604.  Prior  allocation  of  funds. 
Sec.  605.  ESective  date. 
Sec.  606.  Authorization. 

TITLE  I — FINDINGS.  DECLARATIONS, 
AND  DEFINITIONS 

rrNDINGS    AND    DEXTLARATIOirS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  because  disasters  often  cause  loss  of 
life,  human  suffering,  loss  of  Incoi&e,  and 
property  loss  and  damage;  and 

(2)  because  disasters  often  disrupt  the 
normal  functioning  of  governments  and 
communities,  and  adversely  affect  Individuals 
and  famUies  with  great  severity; 

special  measures,  designed  to  assist  the  ef- 
forts of  the  affected  States  in  expediting  the 
rendering  of  aid,  assistance,  and  emergency 
services,  and  the  reconstruction  and  rehabil- 
itation of  devastated  areas,  are  necessary. 

(b)  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress,  by 
this  Act,  to  provide  an  orderly  and  con- 
tinuing means  of  assistance  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  State  and  local  governments 
In  carrying  out  their  responsibUitles  to  al- 
leviate the  suffering  and  damage  which  re- 
sult from  such  disasters  by 

(1)  revising  and  broadening  the  scope  of 
existing  disaster  relief  programs; 

(2)  encouraging  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive disaster  preparedneaa  and  assist- 
ance plans,  programs,  capablUtles,  and  or- 
ganizations by  the  States  and  by  local  gov- 
ernments; 

(3)  achieving  greater  coordlnaUon  and  re- 
sponsiveness of  disaster  preparedness  and 
relief  programs; 

(4)  encouraging  individuals.  SUtes.  and 
local  governments  to  protect  themselves  by 
obtaining  Insurance  coverage  to  supplement 
or  replace  governmental  assistance; 

(6)  encouraging  hazard  mitigation  meas- 
ures to  reduce  losses  from  disasters,  includ- 
ing development  of  land  use  and  construc- 
tion regitlations; 

(6)  providing  Federal  assistance  programs 
for  both  pubUc  and  private  losses  sustained 
in  disasters;  and 

(7)  providing  a  long-range  economic  re- 
covery program  toir  major  disaster  areas. 

DUUfXTlONa 

Sec.  102.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  "Emergency"  means  damage  caused  by 
any  hurricane,  tornado,  storm,  flood,  high 
water,  wind-driven  water,  tidal  wave,  tsu- 
nami, earthquake,  volcanic  eruption,  land- 
slide, snowstorm,  drought,  fire,  explosion,  or 
other  catastrophe  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  which  requires  Federal  emergency  as- 
sistance to  supplement  State  and  local  ef- 
torta  to  save  lives  and  protect  public  health 
and  safety  or  to  avert  or  lessen  the  threat 
of  a  major  disaster. 

(b)  "Major  disaster"  means  damage  caused 
by  any  hurricane,  tornado,  storm,  flood,  high 
water,  wind-driven  water,  Udal  wave,  tsu- 
nami, earthquake,  vtdcanic  eruption,  land- 
slide, 8nowstc»7n,  drought,  fire,  explosion,  or 
other  catastrophe  In  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  determination  of  the  Presi- 
dent, is  of  sufficient  aevertty  azMl  magnitude 
to  warrant  major  disaster  r—'i^innr  under 
this  Aflt,  above  and  beyond  emergency  aerr- 
leea  by  the  Psdaral  Oovenunent.  to  supple- 
ment the  efforts  and  bTallatal*  naoarees  of 
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8t*t«a,  local  govemmenta  and  dlaaster  relief 
organlaUone  In  aUevlatliig  the  damage,  lose, 
hardship,  or  suffering  caused  thereby. 

(c)  "United  States"  means  the  llfty  States, 
the  District  of  C<riumbla,  Puerto  Rloo,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Oxiam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

(d)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
SUtes.  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Ouam,  /^nerlcan  Samoa, 
the  Canal  Zone,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

(e)  "Governor"  means  the  chief  executive 
of  any  State. 

(f)  "Ijocal  government"  means  (1)  any 
county,  tflty,  village,  town,  district,  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  any  State,  or  Indian 
tnbe,  authorized  trl'sal  organization,  or 
Alaska  Native  village  or  organization,  and 
(3)  lacludes  any  rural  community  or  unin- 
corporated town  or  village  or  any  other  pub- 
lic or  quasl-publlc  entity  for  which  an  appli- 
cation for  assistance  Is  made  by  a  State  or 
pollUcal  subdivision  thereof. 

<g)  "Federal  agency"  means  any  depart- 
ment. Independent  establishment,  Oovern- 
ment  corporation,  or  other  agency  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
Including  the  Umted  States  Postal  Service, 
but  shall  not  mclude  the  American  National 
Red  Cross. 

TTTLB  n — DISASTER  PREPAREDNESS 
ASSISTANCE 

FDSaAI.  AND  STATS  DBASTCa  PKBPAREDNESS 

PBoaaAMs 

Szc.  301.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  establish  a  program  of  disaster  prepared- 
ness tliat  utUlxea  services  of  all  appropriate 
agencies  (Including  the  Defense  ClvU  Pre- 
paredness Agency)  and  Includes — 

(1)  preparation  of  disaster  preparedness 
plans  for  mitigation,  warning,  emergency 
operations,  rehabilitation,  and  recovery; 

(3)  training  and  exercises; 

(3)  poetdlsaster  critiques  and  evaluations; 

(4)  annual  review  of  programs; 

(6)  coordination  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  preparedness  programs; 

(6)  application  of  science  and  techncdogy; 

(7)  research; 

(8)  assistance  In  updating  disaster  legisla- 
tion. 

(b)  The  President  shall  provide  technical 
assistance  to  the  States  In  developing  com- 
prehensive plans  and  practicable  programs 
for  preparation  against  disasters.  Including 
hazard  reduction,  avoidance,  and  mitigation; 
for  assistance  to  individuals,  businesses,  and 
State  and  local  governments  following  such 
disasters;  and  fc^  recoivery  (A  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed pubUc  and  private  faculties. 

(c)  Upon  appUcatton  by  the  States,  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  make  grants,  not 
to  exceed  lascoOO,  for  the  development  of 
plans,  programs,  and  capabilities  for  dlsas- 
tar  preparedness.  Such  grants  shaU  be  ap- 
plied for  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
enactment.  Any  state  desiring  financial  as- 
sistance imder  this  section  shall  designate 
or  create  an  agency  to  plan  and  administer 
such  a  disaster  preparedness  program,  and 
shall,  through  such  agency,  submit  a  State 
plan  to  the  Prealdent.  which  shaU — 

(1)  set  forth  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
State  program  for  preparation  against,  and 
assistance  foUowlng,  emergencies  and  ma  jot 
disasters,  including  provisions  for  assistance 
to  individuals,  businesses,  and  local  govern- 
ments; and 

(3)  Include  provisions  for  appointment  and 
training  of  appropriate  staffs,  fwmulatlon  of 
necessary  regulations  and  procedures,  and 
conduct  of  required  exercises. 

(d)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
cost  ot  ImproTlng,  "«»«»'*^«"i"g  and  updating 
State  disaster  aartstance  plans,  except  that 
no  such  grant  AaU  exceed  $36,000  per  an- 
num to  any  State. 


Dm&STEB   WAUriKGS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  President  shall  Insure 
that  all  appropriate  agencies  are  prepared  to 
Issue  warnings  of  disasters  to  State  and  local 
officials. 

(b)  The  President  shiCl  direct  Federal 
agencies  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governmeats  to  insure  that 
timely  and  effective  disaster  warning  is  pro- 
vided. 

(c)  The  President  is  further  directed  to 
utilize  or  to  make  available  to  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  the  facilities  of  the  civil 
defense  communications  ^stem  established 
and  maintained  pursuant  to  section  201(c) 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Defease  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended  (60  U.S.C.  app.  2281(c)),  or  any 
other  Federal  communicatlDns  system  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  warning  to  govern- 
mental authorities  and  the  clTllian  popula- 
tion in  areas  endangered  by  threatened  or 
imminent  disasters. 

(d)  The  President  is  further  directed  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  the  officers  or 
agents  of  any  private  or  commercial  commu- 
nications systems  who  volunteer  the  use  of 
their  systems  on  a  reimbuBsable  or  nonreim- 
bursable basis  for  the  puqiose  of  providing 
warning  to  governmental  authorities  and  the 
civilian  population  endangered  by  threat- 
ened or  imminent  disasters. 

TITLE  m— DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

ADMINISTRATION 

PKOCEOuaas 

Sec.  301.  (a)  All  requests  for  emergency 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government  un- 
der this  Act  ShaU  be  made  by  the  Governor 
of  the  affected  State.  Such  Governor's  request 
shall  be  based  up>on  a  finding  that  the  situa- 
tion is  of  such  severity  and  magnitude  that 
effective  response  Is  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  the  State  and  the  affected  local  govern- 
ments and  that  Federal  aasLstance  is  neces- 
sary. The  Governor's  request  will  furmsh  In- 
formation describing  State  and  local  efforts 
and  resources  which  have  been  or  will  be 
used  to  alleviate  the  emergency,  and  will  de- 
fine the  type  and  extent  of  Federal  aid  re- 
quired. Based  upon  such  Governor's  request, 
the  President  may  determine  that  an  emer- 
gency exists  which  warrants  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

(b)  All  requests  for  major  disaster  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government  under 
this  Act  shall  be  made  by  the  Governor  of 
the  affected  State.  Such  Governor's  request 
shall  be  based  upon  a  finding  that  the  dis- 
aster Is  of  such  severity  and  magnitude  that 
effective  response  is  Jaeyond  the  capabUltles 
of  the  State  and  tHe  affected  local  govern- 
ments and  that  Federal  assistance  is  neces- 
sary. As  a  part  of  this  reqxjest,  and  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  major  disaster  assistance  under 
the  Act,  the  Governor  shall  formally  declare 
an  emergency  \mder  State  statutes  and  di- 
rect execution  of  the  Stated  emergency  plan. 
He  shall  furnish  Iziformatlon  on  the  extent 
and  nature  of  State  resovoes  which  have 
been  or  will  be  used  to  alleviate  the  condi- 
tions of  the  disaster,  and  shall  certify  that, 
for  the  current  disaster,  Stute  and  local  gov- 
ernment obligations  and  expenditures  (of 
which  State  conunltments  must  be  a  sig- 
nificant proportion)  constitute  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  reasonable  amount  of  the  ftmds  of 
such  State  and  local  governments  for  al- 
leviating the  damage,  loss,  hardship,  or  suf- 
fering resulting  from  such  catastrophe. 
Based  upon  such  Governor's  request,  the 
President  may  declare  that  a  major  disaster 
exists,  or  take  whatever  other  action  he 
deems  appropriate  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

rEDZSAI.  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  303.  (a)  In  the  Interest  of  provldmg 
maximum  mobilization  of  Federal  assistance 
under  this  Act,  the  President  is  directed  to 
coordinate,  m  such  manner  as  he  may  deter- 
mine, the  activities  of  all  Federal  agencies 


providing  disaster  aaslstanc«.  The  President 
shall  direct  any  Federal  ageney,  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement,  to  utilize  its  available 
personnel,  equipment,  supplies,  fBcilltles,  and 
other  resources  including  managerial  and 
technical  services  In  support  of  State  and 
local  disaster  assistance  efforts.  The  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry 
out  any  of  the  provisions  Of  this  Act,  and 
he  may  exercise  any  power  or  authority  con- 
ferred on  him  by  any  action  of  this  Act  either 
directly  or  through  such  Federal  agency  or 
agencies  as  he  may  designate, 

(b)  Any  Federal  agency  charged  with  the 
administration  of  a  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram is  authorized,  if  so  requested  by  the 
applicant  State  or  local  authorities,  to  modify 
or  waive,  for  the  duration  of  a  major  disaster, 
such  administrative  conditions  for  assistance 
as  would  otherwise  prevent  the  giving  of  as- 
sistance imder  such  programs  If  the  inability 
to  meet  such  conditions  is  a  result  of  the 
major  disaster. 

(c)  All  assistance  rendered  under  this  Act 
shall  be  provided  pursuant  to  a  Federal- 
State  disaster  assistance  agreement  unless 
specifically  waived  by  the  ITesldent. 

COOKOINATING  OFFICERS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Immediately  upon  his  desig- 
nation Of  a  major  disaster  Rrea,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  appoint  a  Fedelal  coordinating 
officer  to  operate  In  such  area. 

(b)  In  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Federal  coordinating  officer, 
within  the  designated  area,  shall — 

(1)  make  an  Initial  appraisal  of  the  types 
of  relief  most  urgently  needed; 

( 2 )  establish  such  field  ofQces  as  he  deems 
necessary  and  as  are  authorUed  by  the  Presi- 
dent; 

(3)  coordinate  the  administration  of  relief, 
Includmg  activities  of  the  State  and  local 
governments,  the  American  National  Red 
Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service,  and  other  »eUef  or  disaster 
assistance  organizations  which  agree  to  op- 
erate under  his  advice  or  direction,  except 
that  nothing  contained  In  thb  Act  shall  limit 
or  in  any  way  affect  the  reeponslbUltles  of 
the  American  National  Red  Cross  under  the 
Act  of  January  5,  1905,  as  amended  (33  Stat. 
599):  and 

(4)  take  such  other  action,  consistent  with 
authority  delegated  to  Mm  xig  the  President, 
and  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  assist  local 
citizens  and  public  officials  in  promptly  ob- 
taining assistance  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

(c)  When  the  President  determines  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  Is  necesaary,  he  shall  re- 
quest that  the  Governor  of  the  affected  State 
designate  a  State  coordmatlng  officer  for 
the  purpose  of  coordinating  State  and  local 
disaster  assistance  efforts  with  those  of  the 
Federal  Government.  1 

I 

EMERGENCY  ST7FPORT  TEAMS 

Sec.  304.  The  President  shall  form  emer- 
gency support  teams  of  Federal  personnel  to 
be  deployed  to  a  major  disaster  or  emer- 
gency area.  Such  emergency  support  teams 
shall  assist  the  Federal  oooKUnatlng  officer 
in  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  Upon  request  of  the  President, 
the  head  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
is  directed  to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with 
the  emergency  support  teams  on  either  a 
reimbursable  or  nonreimbursable  basis,  as  Is 
determined  necessary  by  the  President,  such 
personnel  within  the  administrative  Juris- 
diction of  the  head  of  the  t^ederal  depart- 
ment or  agency  as  the  President  may  need  cht 
believe  to  be  useful  for  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  emergency  support  teams, 
each  such  detail  to  be  without  loss  of  senior- 
ity, pay,  or  other  employee  status. 

XKERCENCT  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  305.  (a)  In  any  emergency,  the  Presi- 
dent may  provide  assistance  to  save  lives  and 
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protect  public  health  and  safety  or  to  avert 
or  lessen  the  threat  of  a  major  disaster. 

(b)  The  President  may  provide  such  emer- 
gency assistance  by  directing  Federal  agencies 
to  provide  technical  assistance  and  advisory 
personnel  to  the  affected  State  to  assist  the 
State  and  local  governments  In — 

(1)  the  performance  of  essential  commu- 
nity services;  warning  of  further  risks  and 
hazards;  public  information  and  assistance 
m  health  and  safety  measures;  technical  ad- 
vice on  management  and  control;  and  reduc- 
tion of  inunediate  threats  to  public  health 
and  safety;  and 

(2)  the  distribution  of  medicine,  food,  and 
other  consumable  supplies,  or  emergency 
assistance. 

(c)  In  addition,  in  any  emergency,  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  provide  assistance 
in  accordance  with  section  306  of  this  Act 
and  such  other  assistance  under  this  Act  as 
the  President  deems  appropriate. 

COOPERATION   OF  FEDERAL   AGENCIES  IN  RENDIX- 
ING   DISASTER    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  306.  (a)  In  any  major  disaster  or  emer- 
gency. Federal  agencies  are  hereby  author- 
ized, on  the  direction  of  the  President,  to 
provide  assistance  by — 

(1)  utUlzlng  or  lending,  with  or  without 
compensation  therefor,  to  States  and  local 
governments,  their  equipment,  supplies,  facil- 
ities, personnel,  and  other  resources,  other 
than  the  extension  of  credit  under  the  au- 
thority of  any  Act; 

(2)  distributing  or  rendering,  through  the 
American  National  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  Mennonite  Disaster  Service,  and 
other  reUef  and  disaster  assistance  organiza- 
tions, or  otherwise,  medicine,  food,  and  other 
consumable  supplies,  or  emergency  assist- 
ance; 

(3)  donating  or  lending  equipment  and 
suppUes,  Including  that  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  laws  to  be  surplus 
to  the  needs  and  responslblUtles  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  use  or  distribution  by  them  for 
the  puJi>oses  of  tms  Act;  and 

(4)  performing  on  public  or  private  lands 
or  waters  any  emergency  work  or  services  es- 
sential for  the  protection  and  preservation 
of  public  health  and  safety,  including  but 
not  limited  to:  search  and  rescue,  emergency 
medical  care,  emergency  mass  care,  emergency 
shelter,  and  provision  of  food,  water,  medi- 
cine, and  other  essential  needs,  including 
movement  of  supplies  or  persons;  clearance  of 
roads  and  construction  of  temporary  bridges 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  emergency 
tasks  and  essential  community  services;  pro- 
vision of  temporary  facilities  for  schools  and 
other  essential  community  services;  demoli- 
tion of  unsafe  structures  that  endanger  the 
public;  warning  of  further  risks  and  hazards; 
public  information  and  assistance  on  health 
and  safety  measures;  technical  advice  to 
State  and  local  governments  on  disaster  man- 
agement and  control;  reduction  of  immedi- 
ate threats  to  public  health  and  safety;  and 
making  contributions  to  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

REIMBURSEMENT 

Sec.  307.  Federal  agencies  may  be  reim- 
bursed for  expenditures  under  this  Act  from 
funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Any  funds  received  by  Federal  agencies 
«8  reimbursement  for  services  or  supplies 
furnished  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  appro- 
priation or  appropriations  currently  avaUable 
for  such  services  or  supplies. 

NONUABIUTT 

Sec.  308.  The  Federal  Government  shaU  not 
be  liable  for  any  claim  baaed  upon  the  exer- 
cise or  performance  of  or  the  failure  to  exer- 
else  or  perform  a  dlscretdonary  function  or 
duty  on  the  part  of  a  Federal  agency  or  an 
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employee  of  the  Federal  Government  In  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

PERFORMANCE  OF  SEEVICXS 

Sec.  309.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  piuposes 
of  this  Act,  any  Federal  agency  Is  authorized 
to  accept  and  utilize  the  services  or  faculties 
of  any  State  or  local  government,  or  of  any 
agency,  office,  or  employee  thereof,  with  the 
consent  of  such  government. 

(b)  In  performing  any  services  under  this 
Act,  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized 

( 1 )  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  temporary  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  govermng  ap- 
pointments in  competitive  service; 

(2)  to  employ  experts  and  consultants  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3109  of  such  title,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  VO. 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates;  and 

(3)  to  incur  obligations  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  by  contract  or  otherwise  for 
the  acqtUsltion.  rental,  or  hire  of  equipment, 
services,  materials,  and  supplies  for  shipping, 
drayage,  travel,  and  communications,  and  for 
the  supervision  and  administration  of  such 
activities.  Such  obligations,  including  obliga- 
tions arising  out  of  the  temporary  employ- 
ment of  additional  personnel,  may  be  in- 
curred by  an  agency  when  directed  by  the 
President  without  regard  to  the  avallabUlty 
of  funds. 

USE  OF  LOCAL  FIRMS  AND  INDIVmUALS 

Sec.  310.  In  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  for  debris  clearance,  distribution  of 
supplies,  reconstruction,  and  other  major 
disaster  assistance  activities  which  may  be 
carried  out  by  contract  or  agreement  with 
private  organizations,  firms,  or  individuals, 
preference  shall  be  given,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble and  practicable,  to  those  organizations, 
firms,  and  individuals  residing  or  doing  busi- 
ness primarily  in  the  disaster  area. 

NONDISCRIMINATION  IN  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  311.  (a)  The  President  shall  issue, 
and  may  alter  and  amend,  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  per- 
sonnel carrying  out  Federal  assistance  func- 
tions at  the  site  of  a  major  disaster  or  emer- 
gency. Such  regulations  shall  include  provi- 
sions for  insxu-lng  that  the  distribution  of 
supplies,  the  processing  of  applications,  and 
other  relief  and  assistance  activities  shaU  be 
accomplished  in  an  equitable  and  impartial 
manner,  without  discrimination  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  color,  religion,  nationality, 
sex,  age,  or  economic  status. 

(b)  As  a  condition  of  participation  in  the 
distribution  of  assistance  or  supplies  xmder 
this  Act  or  of  receiving  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 402  or  404  <rf  this  Act,  governmental 
bodies  and  other  organizations  shaU  be  re- 
quired to  comply  with  regulations  relating 
to  nondiscrimination  promulgated  by  the 
President,  and  such  other  regiUatlons  appli- 
cable to  activities  within  a  major  disaster  c»- 
emergency  area  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
effective  coordination  of  relief  efforts. 

nSE  AND  COORDINATION  OF  RELIEF 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  312.  (a)  In  providing  relief  and  assist- 
ance under  this  Act,  the  President  may  uti- 
lize, with  their  consent,  the  personnel  and 
faculties  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross, 
the  Salvation  Army,  the  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service,  and  other  relief  or  disaster  assistance 
organizations,  m  the  distribution  of  medi- 
cine, food.  suppUes,  or  other  items,  and  in 
the  restoration,  rehabUitatlMi.  or  recon- 
struction of  commimlty  services,  housing  and 
essential  faclUties,  whenever  the  President 
finds  that  such  utUlzatlon  is  necessary. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  American  National 
Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Men- 
nonite Dlsaeter  Serrloe,  and  other  reUef  or 


disaster  assistance  organizations  under 
which  the  disaster  relief  activities  of  such 
organizations  may  be  coordinated  by  the 
Federal  coordinating  officer  whenever  such 
organizations  are  engaged  in  providing  relief 
during  and  after  a  major  disaster  or  emer- 
gency. Any  such  agreement  shaU  Include  pro- 
visions assuring  that  use  of  Federal  facilities, 
supplies,  and  services  wUl  be  in  compliance 
with  regiUatlons  prohibiting  duplication  of 
beneflte  and  guaranteeing  nondiscrimination 
promulgated  by  the  President  under  this 
Act,  and  such  other  regulations  as  the  Pres- 
ident may  require. 

PRIORITT   TO   CERTAIN   APPLICATIONS   FOR   PUBLIC 
FAdLlTT   AND   PUBLIC   ROUSING   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  313.  (a)  In  the  processing  of  applica- 
tions for  assistance,  priority  and  Immediate 
consideration  shall  be  given,  during  such 
period  as  the  President  shaU  prescribe  by 
proclamation,  to  applications  from  public 
bodies  situated  In  major  disaster  areas,  under 
the  followmg  Acts: 

(1)  title  n  of  the  Housing  Amendments 
of  1955,  or  any  other  Act  providtog  assist- 
ance for  repair,  construction,  or  extension 
of  public  faculties: 

(2)  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
for  the  provision  of  low-rent  housing; 

(3)  section  702  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
for  assistance  In  public  works  planning: 

(4)  section  702  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965  providing  for  grants 
for  public  faclUtles; 

(5)  section  306  of  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act; 

(6)  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966,  as  amended; 

(7)  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended:  or 

(8)  tiUe  n  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended. 

(b)  In  the  obligation  of  discretionary 
funds  or  funds  which  are  not  allocated 
among  the  States  or  political  subdivisions 
of  a  State,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shaU  give  priority  to  ^plications 
for  projects  in  major  disaster  areas  In  which 
a  Recovery  Planning  CouncU  has  been  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  title  V  of  this  Act. 

INSURANCE 

Sec  314.  (a)  An  applicant  for  assistance 
imder  this  Act  shaU  comply  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  President  to  assure  that, 
with  respect  to  any  property  to  be  replaced, 
restored,  repaired,  or  constructed  with  such 
assistance,  such  types  and  extent  of  insur- 
ance wlU  be  obtained  and  maintained  as  may 
be  reasonably  avaUable.  adequate,  and  neces- 
sary to  protect  against  future  loes  to  the 
property. 

(b)  No  appUcant  for  assistance  under  this 
Act  ShaU  receive  such  assistance  for  any 
property  or  part  thereof  for  which  he  has 
previously  received  assistance  under  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1974  unless 
aU  insurance  required  pursuant  to  this 
section  has  been  obtamed  and  maintained 
with  respect  to  such  prc^)erty. 

(c)  A  State  may  elect  to  act  as  a  self-in- 
surer with  respect  to  any  or  aU  of  the  facu- 
lties belonging  to  it.  Such  an  election,  de- 
clared In  writing  at  the  time  of  accepting 
assistance  under  this  Act  or  subsequently,  in 
a  manner  satisfactory,  to  the  President  stuOl 
be  deemed  compUance  with  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  No  such  self-insurer  shaU  re- 
ceive assistance  under  this  Act  for  any  prop- 
erty or  part  thereof  for  which  It  has  previ- 
ously received  assistance  under  the  Disaster 
ReUef  Act  Amendments  of  1074,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  Insurance  fear  such  property  at  part 
thereof  would  have  been  reasonably  avaU- 
able. 

DUPLICATION   OF  BENEFITS 

Sec  316.  (a)  The  President,  in  consulta- 
tlOTi  with  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
administering  any  program  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  to  persons,  buslnaoa  concerns. 
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or  otber  entitles  auSering  loaaes  as  tbe  result 
of  s  msjor  (Usastsr,  shall  assure  ttwt  no  such 
pcnoo,  buatnea  ooocern.  or  otbsr  entity  will 
reeelv*  aueb  assistance  with  nspset  to  any 
part  oS  such  toes  as  to  irblcb  he  has  received 
Ananclal  — slstawee  under  any  other  pro- 
gram. 

(b)  Tbe  PresldeDt  sbaU  assure  that  no 
person,  business  concern,  or  other  entity  re- 
eelvaa  any  Federal  assistance  for  any  part  of 
a  losa  saaerod  aa  tbe  result  of  a  major  dis- 
aster If  such  person,  coocem,  or  entity  re- 
ceiTed  0OBq>cnsatlon  from  Insurance  or  any 
other  source  for  that  part  of  such  a  loss. 
Partial  compensation  for  a  loss  or  a  part  of  a 
loss  resulting  from  a  major  disaster  shall  not 
preclude  additional  Federal  assistance  for 
any  part  of  such  a  loss  not  compensated 
otherwise. 

(c)  WhencTer  the  President  determines 
(1)  that  a  person,  business  concern,  or  other 
entity  has  reoetved  assistance  under  this  Act 
for  a  loss  and  that  such  person,  business 
concern  or  other  entity  received  assistance 
fbr  the  same  loss  from  another  source,  and 
(S)  that  the  amount  received  from  all 
sources  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  loss,  he 
shall  direct  such  person,  business  concern, 
or  other  entity  to  pay  to  the  Treasury  an 
amount,  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral aasUtance  received,  sufllclent  to  reim- 
burse the  F^ederal  Government  for  that  part 
of  the  assistance  which  he  deems  excessive. 

arVIEWS  AtTD  SXPOKTS 

SBC.  3I«.  Tlie  President  skiall  condnct  an- 
nual reviews  of  tbe  aetlTttles  of  Federal  agen- 
elas  UMt  State  and  local  goremments  pro- 
vldlng  iW— t«i  preparedness  and  assistance, 
iB  oRMr  to  Msute  maxlnnun  eoonUnatlon  and 
effectiveness  of  such  programs,  and  shall 
tvoBx  ttme  to  time  report  thereon  to  the 
Congress. 

CSXMIKAI.  AITD  CTTn.  FEWALTIES 

8bc.  317.  (a)  Any  Individual  who  fraud- 
ulently or  willfully  misstates  any  fact  in  con- 
nection with  a  request  for  asetetance  undu- 
thla  Act  shall  be  flxicd  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year 
or  both  fOr  each  violation. 

(b)  Any  Individual  who  wUlfuQy  vloUtcs 
any  order  or  regulation  under  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
tban  tS.OOO  fbr  each  violation. 

(c)  Whoerer  wrongfully  misapplies  the 
piuceeds  of  a  loan  or  other  cash  benefit  ob- 
tained under  any  section  of  this  Act  shall 
be  elvOly  IlaUe  to  the  Federal  Oovemment 
In  an  amoont  equal  to  one  and  one-half 
ttmes  the  original  principal  amount  of  the 
loan  or  cash  benefit. 

AVAILABnjTT  Or  ICATKKIAI.S 

Sac.  818.  Tbe  President  la  authorized,  at 
tbe  request  of  tbe  Ooivemor  at  an  affected 
Btato.  to  provide  for  a  rarvey  of  eonstractkm 
^  il^  ^  ^^  dlaaater  area  on  an 

kite  for  rairiaaement  bonstng, 
operatlona,  and  burtnesa  anter^ 
to  taka  apyroptlate  aettoB 
to  assure  the  avaUablltty  attd  fair  dls- 
tnbatlQB  of  needed  materials,  including, 
whare  povlble,  the  allocation  of  such  mate- 
ilaU  for  a  period  of  no  mote  than  cms  hun- 
diwl  and  etgbty  days  after  sacb  major  dk- 
astcr.  Any  allnratlon  pragram  shaU  be  im- 
V**mmilaA  by  the  FzaaMent  to  tbe  extent 
poHlbla.  by  working  with  and  tbroogh  thoee 
eampanlea  wbloh  tradttlaoany  supply  eon- 
strocttoB  matBTtaJs  In  tbe  aflectsd  area,  ^or 
ttf'  piiipiieiu  or  this  saetiaB  "eonstnietlBn 
■aaterlala"  sball  fatitu69  boUdlng  materWs 
and  matartals  requkad  fior  ooiHlroctloD  of 
replacement  boosing  and  for  normal  farm 
and  biwlwess  operattona. 

TTIISIV— -FEDERAL  DISASTER 
ASSEBTANCE  PBOGRAMS 


,  rAduma 

8k.  401.  (a)  Hm  FtaBldant  may  autbor- 
laa  any  Fedsral  aganci  to  repair,  reconstruct, 
restore,  or  replace  any  facility  owned  by  the 


United  States  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  agency  which  Is  dscnaged  cr  destroyed 
by  any  major  disaster  If  he  determines  that 
such  repair,  reconstruction,  restoration,  or 
replacement  Is  of  such  importance  and 
urgency  that  It  cannot  reasonably  be  de- 
ferred pending  the  enactment  of  specific  au- 
thorizing legislation  or  the  making  of  an 
appropriation  for  such  ptirposes,  or  the  ob- 
taining of  congressional  Committee  approval. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  such  repair,  reconstruction, 
restoration,  or  replacement  may  be  begun 
notwithstanding  a  lack  or  an  insufficiency  of 
funds  appropriated  for  such  purpose,  where 
such  lack  or  Insufficiency  can  be  remedied  by 
the  transfer.  In  accordanoe  with  law,  of  funds 
appropriated  to  that  agency  for  another 
purpose. 

(c)  In  Implementing  tills  section.  Federal 
agencies  shall  evaluate  the  nattiral  hazards 
to  which  these  facilities  are  exposed  .-\.rui 
shall  take  appropriate  action  to  mitigate 
such  hazards.  Including  sale  land-use  and 
construction  practices,  in  accordance  with 
standards  prescribed  by  the  President. 

BSPAIR  AXO  KESTORATIOM  0»  DAMACKD  FACnJtTISS 

»c.  408.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  make  contributions  to  State  w  local  gov- 
ernments to  help  repair,  restore,  reconstruct, 
or  replace  public  facilities  belonging  to  such 
State  or  local  governments  which  were  dam- 
aged or   destroyed   by  a  major  disaster, 

(b)  The  President  is  also  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  help  rejfcir,  restore,  recoc- 
struct,  or  replace  private  nonprofit  educa- 
tional, utility,  emergency,  medical,  and  cus- 
todial care  faculties,  including  those  for  the 
aged  or  disabled,  and  facilities  on  Indian  x-es- 
ervatlons  as  defined  by  the  President,  which 
were  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a  major 
disaster. 

(c)  For  those  facilities  eligible  under  ihis 
section  which  were  In  tbe  process  of  con- 
struction when  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a 
major  disaster,  the  grant  shall  be  based  on 
the  net  costs  of  restoring  such  facilities  sub- 
stantially to  their  predlsaster  condition, 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  "pub- 
lic faclUty"  includes  aay  publicly  owned 
flood  control,  navigation,  Irrigation,  reclama- 
tion, public  power,  sewsige  treatment  and 
coUection,  water  supply  and  distribution, 
watershed  development,  park,  or  airport  fa- 
cility, any  non -Federal -aid  street,  road,  or 
highway,  and  any  other  public  building, 
structure,  or  system,  including  those  used  for 
educational  or  recreational  purposes. 

(e)  The  Federal  contribution  for  grants 
made  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  100 
per  centum  of  the  net  coct  of  repairing,  re- 
storing, reconstructing,  or  replacing  any  such 
facility  on  the  basis  of  t2ie  design  capacity 
of  such  faculty  as  it  existed  immediately  prior 
to  soch  disaster  and  in  conformity  with  cur- 
rwit  applicable  codes,  specifications,  and 
standards. 

(f)  In  thoee  cases  where  a  State  or  local 
government  determines  that  public  welfare 
would  not  be  best  served  by  repairing,  re- 
storing, reconsta-ucting,  or  replacing  particu- 
lar public  faculties  owned  or  controlled  by 
that  State  or  that  local  government  which 
have  been  damaged  or  destroyed  In  a  major 
disaster,  it  may  elect  to  receive.  In  lieu  of  the 
contrlbuUon  described  in  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section,  a  contribution  based  on  90  per 
centum  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  re- 
storing an  damaged  public  facilities  owned 
by  it  within  Its  Jurisdiction.  Funds  contrlb- 
nted  under  this  subsection  may  be  expended 
either  to  repair  or  resttao  certain  selected 
damaged  public  facilities  or.  after  due  con- 
■tderatloD  of  the  impact  on  the  environ- 
nant,  to  construct  nev  public  facflttlea 
whlcb  tbe  State  or  local  fovemment  deter- 
nlaes  to  be  neeeeaary  to  aaeet  Its  needa  for 
Covenunental  services  and  funettona  In  tbe 
rtlaaster-affected  area. 

(C)  On  tbe  a(Hi»llcatlon  of  a  State  or  local 
government  for  which  the  total  estimated 
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cost  of  restoring  all  damaged  pubUc  facilities 
owned  by  it  within  Its  Jnrladlctlon  is  less 
than  825.000.  the  President  Is  authorized  to 
make  a  contribution  to  such  State  or  local 
government  based  on  100  per  centum  of  such 
total  estimated  cost,  which  may  be  expended 
either  to  repair  or  restore  all  such  damaged 
public  faculties,  to  repair  or  restore  certain 
selected  damaged  pubUc  facilities,  or  to  con- 
struct new  pubUc  facilities  which  the  SUte 
or  local  government  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  its  needs  for  governmental  serv- 
ices and  functions  in  tike  dlsaster-aflected 
area. 

DKSaiB    kebcoVai. 
Sec.  403.   (a)   The  President,  whenever  he 
determines  it  to  be  in  the  public  Interest   is 
authorized — 

(1)  through  the  use  ctf  Federal  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  Instrumentalities,  to 
clear  debris  and  wreckage  resulting  from  a 
major  disaster  from  publicly  and  privately 
owned  lands  and  waters. 

(2)  to  make  grants  to  agiy  SUte  or  local 
government  for  the  purpost  of  removing  de- 
bris or  wreckage  resulting  from  a  major  dis- 
aster from  pubUcIy  or  privately  owned  lands 
and  waters. 

(b)  No  authority  under  this  section  shall 
be  exercised  unless  the  affeMed  State  or  local 
government  shall  first  arrange  an  uncondi- 
tional authorization  for  removal  of  such  de- 
bris or  wreckage  from  pubUc  and  private 
property,  and.  in  the  case  ©f  removal  of  de- 
bris or  wreckage  from  private  property,  shall 
first  agree  to  Indemnify  tha  Federal  Govern- 
ment against  any  claim  arising  fi-om  such 
removal. 

TEMPOBARY    HOUSING   ASSISTANCE 

Sac.  404.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
provide,  either  by  purchase  or  lease,  tem- 
ptwary  housing,  tocludlng.  taut  not  limited  to. 
unoccupied  habitable  dwtlllnga,  suitable 
rental  housing,  mobile  homes  or  other  read- 
Uy  fabricated  dwellings  for  those  who,  as  a 
result  of  a  major  disaster,  require  temporary 
housing.  During  the  first  twelve  months  of 
occupancy  no  rentals  shaU  be  established  for 
any  such  Bcconmiodatif>ns»  and  thereafter 
rentals  sbaU  be  established,  based  upon  fair 
market  value  of  the  accommodations  being 
furnished,  adjusted  to  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  fijiandal  ability  of  the  occupant. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provlsloa  of  law 
any  such  emergency  housing  acquired  by 
purchase  may  be  sold  directly  to  individuals 
and  famUies  who  are  occupants  thereof  at 
prices  that  are  fair  and  equitable.  Any  mobile 
home  or  readUy  fabricated  dwelling  shall  be 
I^aced  on  a  site  complete  irtth  utUltles  pro- 
vided either  by  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, c«-  by  the  owner  or  occupttnt  of  the 
site  who  was  di^laced  by  tbe  major  disaster, 
without  «aiarge  to  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, the  President  may  elect  to  provide  other 
™o**  ewpoinlcal  or  acceaslUe  sitea  or  he  may 
authorize  Installation  of  easentlal  utilities 
at  such  sites  at  Federal  expanse  when  be  de- 
termines such  acUon  to  he  In  the  public 
Interest. 

(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  provide 
assistance  on  a  temporary  basU  in  tbe  tarn 
of  mortgage  or  rental  payments  to  or  on  be- 
half of  Individuals  and  famlliea  who,  as 
a  result  of  financial  hardsblp  caused  by  a 
major  disaster,  have  received  written  notice 
of  dispossession  or  eviction  from  a  residence 
by  reason  of  foreclosure  of  any  mortgage  c* 
lien,  cancellation  of  any  oontract  of  sale, 
or  termination  of  any  leate,  entered  into 
prior  to  the  disaster.  Such  assistance  shall 
be  provided  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  one 
year  or  for  tbe  duration  of  the  period  of 
financial  hardsh^  whl<diev«r  U  the  lesser. 

(c)  In  lieu  of  prowldlng^  other  types  of 
temporary  housing  after  a  major  disaster, 
the  President  la  autborlsed  to  BMika  expend- 
Iturea  for  tba  purpose  of  i^Mdrlng  or  le- 
atorlng  to  a  habitable  oon4ltlon  owner-oc- 
cupied private  residential  •tructures  made 
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unlnhabltoble  by  a  major  disaster  which  are 
capable  of  being  restored  quickly  to  a  hablte- 
ble  condition  with  minimal  repairs.  No  as- 
sistance provided  tmder  this  section  may  be 
used  for  major  reconstruction  or  rehabUita- 
tion  of  damaged  property. 

(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  otber  provi- 
sion of  law,  any  such  temporary  housing  ac- 
quired by  purchase  may  be  sold  directly  to 
individuals  and  famUies  who  are  occupanta 
of  temporary  housing  at  prices  that  are  fair 
and  equitable,  as  determined  by  the 
President. 

(2)  The  President  may  seU  w  otherwise 
make  avaUable  temporary  housing  units  di- 
rectly to  States,  other  governmental  enti- 
ties, and  voluntary  organizations.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  Impose  as  a  condition  of  transfer 
under  this  paragraph  a  covenant  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  section  311  of  this  Act 
requiring  nondiscrimination  in  occupancy 
of  such  temporary  housing  units.  Such  dis- 
position ShaU  be  limited  to  units  purchased 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  and  to  the  purposes  of  provid- 
ing temporary  housing  for  disaster  victims 
in  emergencies  or  in  major  disasters. 

PEOTBCnON    or    ENVIBONMENT 

Sec.  405.  No  action  taken  or  assistance  pro- 
vided piursuant  to  sections  306,  306,  or  403  of 
this  Act,  or  any  assistance  provided  pursu- 
ant to  section  402  of  this  Act  that  has  the 
effect  of  restoring  faculties  substantially  as 
they  existed  prior  to  the  disaster,  shall  be 
deemed  a  major  Federal  action  significantly 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment within  the  meaning  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stot 
852), 

MINIMUM    STANDARDS    FOE    PUBUC    AND 
PRIVATE    STRUCTXTBES 

Sbc.  406.  As  a  condition  of  a  disaster 
loan  or  grant  made  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  recipient  shall  agree  that  any 
repair  or  construction  to  be  financed  there- 
with shall  be  in  accordance  with  appUcable 
standards  of  safety,  decency,  and  sanitation 
and  in  conformity  with  applicable  codes, 
specifications,  and  standards,  and  shall  fur- 
nish such  evidence  of  compliance  with  this 
section  as  may  be  required  by  regiUatlon.  As 
a  further  condition  of  any  loan  or  grant 
made  under  the  provision  of  this  Act,  the 
State  or  local  government  shaU  agree  that 
the  natural  hazards  in  the  areas  in  which  the 
proceeds  of  the  grants  or  loans  are  to  be  used 
ShaU  be  evaluated  and  appropriate  action 
shall  be  taken  to  mitigate  such  hazards,  in- 
cluding safe  land-use  and  construction  prac- 
tlces,  in  accordance  with  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  President  after  adequate 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  elected  of- 
ficials of  general  purpose  local  governments, 
and  the  State  shall  furnish  such  evidence 
«rf  compliance  with  this  section  as  may  be 
reqiUred  by  regulation. 

tJNEMPIiOTMENT   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  407.  (a)  The  President  la  authorized 
to  provide  to  any  individual  unemployed  as 
a  result  of  a  major  disaster  such  —"ifrtance 
as  he  deems  apprc^rUto  wbUe  such  indi- 
vidual is  unemployed.  Such  asslBtance  as  the 
President  shaU  provide  shaU  be  avaUable  to 
Individuals  not  otherwise  eligible  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  Individuals  who 
have  otherwise  exhausted  their  ellglblUty  tat 
such  unenq>loyinent  o<»npenaatlon,  and  ahaU 
continue  aa  long  aa  unamjdoyment  cauaed 
by  tha  major  disaster  contlnuea  or  until  tbe 
Individual  la  reemployed  in  a  suitable  posi- 
tion, but  no  longer  than  one  year  after  tbe 
major  dlaaatar  la  dedand,  Suob  aastatanca 
■ban  not  axoead  tha  ni>»t^,,Tn  waekly 
amount  autborlaed  tinder  tbe  unemploy- 
ment oompanaatlon  program  at  tba  Stota 
lb  wbieb  tba  diaaatar  occurred,  and  tba 
amount  of  aaalatanoe  vndar  ttila  aeotlon  to 
any  lucb  Individual  ahan  ba  nduced  by  any 
amount  ot  unemployment  compensation  or 
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of  private  income  protection  Insurance  com- 
pensation avaUable  to  such  individual  for 
such  period  of  unemployment.  The  President 
Is  directed  to  provide  such  assistance  through 
agreemente  with  Stetes  which,  in  his  judg- 
ment, have  an  adequate  system  for  admin- 
istering such  assUtance  through  existing 
State  agencies. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  the  phrase  "not  otherwise  eligible  for 
unemployment  compensation"  means  not 
eligible  for  compensation  under  any  State 
or  Federal  unemployment  compensation  law 
(Including  the  RaUroad  Unemployment  In- 
siu^nce  Act  (46  U.S.C.  351  et  seq.) )  with  re- 
spect to  such  week  of  unemployment;  and 

(2)  the  phrase  "exhausted  their  ellglbU- 
Ity  for  such  vmemployment  compensation" 
means  exhausted  aU  righte  to  regular,  ad- 
ditional, and  extended  compensation  iinder 
all  Stete  employment  compensation  laws 
and  chapter  85  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  and  has  no  further  rights  to  regular, 
additional,  or  extended  compensation  under 
any  State  or  Federal  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  (including  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insxirance  Act  (46  U.S.C.  et 
seq.) )  with  respect  to  such  week  of  unem- 
ployment. 

(c)  The  President  Is  further  authorized 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  to  provide  reem- 
ployment assistence  services  under  other 
laws  to  individuals  who  are  unemployed  as 
a  result  of  a  major  disaster. 

EXTRAORDINARY    DISASTER    EXPENSE    GRANTS 

Sec.  408.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  make  grante  to  States  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  persons  adversely  affected  by  a 
major  disaster  who  are  unable  to  meet  ex- 
traordinary disaster-related  expenses  or 
needs.  Such  grants  shall  be  made  for  us© 
only  m  cases  where  assistance  under  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  other  appropriate 
laws,  or  other  means.  Is  insufficient  to  aUow 
persons  to  meet  such  expenses  or  needs. 

(b)  The  amount  of  funds  to  be  granted  im- 
der  this  section  shall  not  exceed  76  per 
centum  of  the  actual  cost  of  providing  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  The  Qovemor  or  his  designated  rep- 
resentative shall  be  responsible  for  adminis- 
tering the  grant  program  authorized  by  this 
section.  An  Initial  advance  may  be  provided 
which  shall  not  exceed  26  per  centiim  of 
the  estimated  Federal  funds  required  to  im- 
plement the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  President  shaU  promulgate  reg- 
ulations that  ShaU  Include  national  criteria, 
standards,  and  procedures  for  the  determina- 
tion of  eUglbUlty  and  the  administration  of 
Individual  assistance  grants  made  under  this 
section.  No  famUy  shaU  receive  grante  under 
this  section  which  total  in  excess  of  86,000. 
Orante  shaU  be  made  only  during  the  period 
for  which  the  major  disaster  has  been 
declared. 

(e)  Not  more  than  3  per  centum  of  the 
total  grant  provided  to  an  affected  State  shaU 
be  utUlzed  for  administrative  purposes. 

(f)  Administration  of  this  grant  program 
shall  be  subject  to  Federal  audit  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  whether  the  criteria, 
standards,  and  procedures  required  by  sub- 
section (d)  have  been  cranplled  wltb. 

rOOD    COUPONS    AMD    DIBimiBTrTIOir 

Sxc.  409.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  de- 
termines that,  as  a  result  at  a  major  dls- 
asto:,  low-mcoma  bouseholds  are  unable  to 
purchase  adequate  amounta  of  nutritloua 
food,  be  la  autborined.  under  sucb  terms  and 
conditions  as  be  may  prescribe,  to  dlstrCbuto 
through  tba  Secrata^  of  Agriculture  or  otber 
^proprlata  aganclea  coupon  allotmenta  to 
sucb  bousebolds  pursuant  to  tba  provisions 
of  tbe  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1S64  and  to  make 
surplus  commodities  available  pursuant  to 
tbe  provlatcns  of  tbls  Act. 

(b)  Oba  President,  tbrougb  tba  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  otber  approprlato  agendas, 
is  auth<»iaed  to  continue  to  make  auch  oou* 


pon  allotmento  and  surplus  commodities 
avaUable  to  such  households  for  so  long  as 
he  determines  necessary,  taking  into  consid- 
eration such  factors  as  he  deems  ^pro- 
prlate.  Including  the  consequences  of  the 
major  disaster  on  the  earning  power  of  the 
households  to  which  assistance  Is  made  avail- 
able under  this  section. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  amending  or  otherwise  changing 
the  provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  except  as  they  relate  to  the  avallabUlty 
of  food  stamps  In  a  major  disaster  area. 

FOOD    COMMODITIES 

Sec.  410.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  assure  that  adequate  stocks 
of  food  wUl  be  readUy  and  conveniently 
avaUabl©  for  emergency  mass  feeding  or  dis- 
tribution in  any  area  of  the  United  States 
which  suffers  a  major  disaster  or  emergency. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  AgrlciUture  shaU 
utUlze  funds  appropriated  under  section  32 
of  the  Act  of  August  24.  1936  (7  UB.C.  fll2c), 
to  purchase  food  commodities  necessary  to 
provide  adequate  supplies  for  use  in  any 
area  of  the  United  States  In  the  event  of  a 
major  disaster  or  emergency  in  such  area. 

RELOCATION    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  411.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  Uw.  no  person  otherwise  eligible 
for  any  kind  of  replacement  housing  pay- 
ment under  the  "Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies 
Act  of  1970"  (Public  Law  91-646)  shaU  be 
denied  such  eUgibUlty  as  a  result  of  hU 
being  unable,  because  of  a  nujor  disaster  as 
determined  by  the  President,  to  meet  the  oc- 
cupancy requlremente  set  by  such  Act. 

I-EGAr.    SERVICES 

Sec.  412.  Whenever  the  President  deter- 
mines that  low-income  Individuals  are  un- 
able to  secure  legal  services  adequate  to  meet 
their  needs  as  a  consequence  of  a  major  dis- 
aster, he  shall  assure  the  avaUabUlty  of  such 
legal  services  as  may  be  needed  by  these  m- 
dlviduals  because  of  conditions  created  by  a 
major  disaster.  Whenever  feasible,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  goals  of  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  section,  the  President  shall  as- 
sure that  the  programs  are  conducted  with 
the  advice  and  assUtance  of  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agenceis  and  State  and  local  bar  asso- 
ciations. 

CRISIS  COUNSELING  ASSISTANCE  AND  TRAINING 

Sec.  413.  The  President  Is  authorized 
ttirough  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health)  to  provide  professional  counseling 
services,  including  financial  assistance  to 
State  or  local  agencies  or  private  mental 
health  organizations  to  provide  such  services 
or  training  of  disaster  wcwkers.  to  victims  of 
major  disasters  in  order  to  relieve  mental 
health  problems  caiised  or  aggravated  by  the 
disaster  or  Ite  aftermath. 

COMMITOITT  DI8A8TZR  LOANS 

Sec.  414.  (a)  The  President  is  auth^-Ized  to 
make  disaster  loans  to  any  local  government 
which  may  suffer  a  substantial  loss  of  tax 
and  other  revenues  as  a  reeiUt  of  a  major 
disaster,  and  has  demonstrated  a  need  for 
nnanclal  assistance  in  order  to  pMform  lU 
governmental  functions.  The  amount  of  any 
such  disaster  loan  shaU  be  baaed  on  neeiL 
and  ShaU  not  exceed  26  per  centum  of  tba 
annxial  operating  budget  of  that  local  gov- 
omment  for  tbe  fiscal  year  m  which  tba  ma- 
jor dlaaater  occurs.  Tha  President  Is  autbor- 
laed to  cancel  repayment  of  aU  cr  any  part 
of  such  disaster  loan  to  the  extent  that  lav- 
enues  of  tbe  local  government  during  tba 
three  fou  flacal  year  period  following  tba 
disaatra'  are  insufficient  to  meet  tba  operat- 
ing biidget  of  tba  local  govemmoit,  Inelud- 
Ing  additional  dlsastar-ralated  e^Mbseo  of  a 
municipal  operation  charactM:. 

(b)  Any  disaster  loans  made  tind»  thte 
aecti<m  shaU  not  reduce  or  ottaMvlaa  affect 
any  grants  or  othw  assistance  tmder  tbls  Act. 
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(c)  (1)  Subtitle  C  of  tltto  Z  of  the  Stato 
•nd  Loeal  VtMcaX  Alrtanw  Act  of  Itn  It 
amamtad  br  aMtng  »t  tta«  mkI  thereof  ttw 
f oUowtBC  new  eeetlon : 

"Sac.  145.  KHmx.Kicairr  FAcraaa  Avrctxd  bt 
ICAJoa  DnwnTMB. 

"In  the  ■itmtTiletratlon  of  thia  Utla  tba 
Secretary  shall  dlaregard  any  change  In  data 
iiaed  In  «letarmlnlng  the  entitlement  of  a 
State  KOvenuBent  or  a  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment for  a  period  of  M  montha  if  that 


"(1)  raeulte  traaa  a  majcMr  disaster  deter- 
mined by  the  President  under  section  301  of 
the  Disaster  Belief  Act  Amendments  of  1974. 
and 

"(3)  redueee  the  amount  of  the  entitle- 
ment of  that  State  gorenunent  or  unit  of 
local  govaraioent.'*. 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
takee  effect  on  April  1,  lf74. 

KmanrcT  ooaacumcAnoNs 

Sac  418i  The  Pnetdent  la  authorized  dur- 
ing, or  In  antlrtpatlon  of,  an  enkergency  or 
major  iHeaster  to  eetabUsb  temporary  com- 
munlcatkma  eyitenw  and  to  make  such  com- 
munlcaUooa  ayaUable  to  State  aod  local  gov- 
ernment oBlclals  and  other  persons  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

amaenfCT  pubuc  txaksposxation 

Sk.  41*.  The  PiMldent  Is  authorlaed  to 
provide  tcn^ocary  poUle  traaeportatlon 
earrlce  In  a  major  dtseetrr  area  to  meet 
emergency  needs  and  to  provide  teansporta- 
tloii  to  fovemmeatal  oAcea,  supply  centers. 
stores,  poet  offloest  schools,  major  employ- 
ment centers,  and  such  other  places  as  may 
be  zieeeasary  In  order  to  enaUe  the  com- 
munity to  resume  Its  normal  pattern  of  life 
as  soon  as  possible. 

nu  BUPPExsaxoN  caurrs 

Sac.  417.  The  PiesMent  U  authorlxed  to 
provide  asstotanne.  Incl^Mllng  grants,  equip- 
ment. suppltee>  and  personnel,  to  any  State 
for  tha  Bupprcarion  of  any  fire  on  publicly  or 
privately  owned  forest  or  graaaUnd  which 
thieatane  such  destruction  aa  would  oon- 
stttute  a  major  dlsaater. 

mOMa   WOM   OOIVTSSCTB 

Sac.  418.  (a)  Where  an  existing  timber  sale 
contract  bclwteu  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
a  timber  purchaser  does  not  provide  relief 
from  major  pliyrieal  ebaage  not  due  to  negli- 
gence at  the  purchaaer  prior  to  approval  of 
conatruetion  ot  any  section  of  apeclflad  road 
or  of  any  other  speclHed  development  fadUty 
and.  aa  a  raault  at  a  oiajor  dlsaater.  a  major 
I>byatcal  change  results  tax  additional  con- 
atruetion work  In  ooDHectlon  with  such  road 
or  faculty  by  suA  purchaaer  with  an  esti- 
mated coat,  as  detannlned  by  the  (appro- 
priate Secretary,  (1)  of  more  than  fl.OOO  for 
sales  under  one  wHllon  board  feet.  (3)  of 
more  than  91  per  thousand  board  feet  for 
sales  of  one  to  three  mUIlon  board  feet,  or 
(3)  of  more  than  99.000  for  sales  over  three 
minion  t>oard  feet,  such  increased  construc- 
tion cost  shall  be  borne  by  the  United 
States. 

(b)  If  the  appropriate  Secretary  de- 
termines that  damages  are  so  great  that 
restoration,  reconstruction,  or  construction 
Is  not  practical  under  the  cost-shartug 
arrangement  authortaed  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  seetlan,  he  may  allow  cancellatton 
of  a  contract  entered  Into  by  his  Depart- 
ment notwithstanding  eontrary  provteions 
therein. 

<c)  The  Seerakary  of  Agrleulture  Is  ao- 
tborlaed  to  reduee  to  aeeen  days  the  mlnl- 
mum  period  of  sdisiaa  potaUe  notice  re- 
qolred  toy  the  first  aactlon  of  the  Act  of 
June  4,  18S7  (le  tl.S.C.  4YS).  In  connection 
with  the  sale  of  timber  from  "«**•—**  forcats. 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  (1) 
the  sale  of  aoeh  timber  wUl  aHlst  In  the  oon- 
•tmetlon  ot  any  arM  of  a  Btste  damaged  Xij 


a  major  disaster,  (2)  the  sale  of  such  timber 
win  assist  In  sustaining  the  economy  of  such 
area,  or  (3)  the  sale  of  sudh  timber  is  neces- 
sary to  salvage  the  value  of  timber  damaged 
In  such  major  disaster  or  to  protect  un- 
damaged timber. 

(d)  The  President,  whea  he  determines  It 
to  be  in  the  public  interest,  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State  or  local  government 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  from  privately 
owned  lands  timber  damaged  as  a  result  of 
a  major  disaster,  and  such  State  or  local 
government  is  authorized  upon  application, 
to  make  payments  out  of  such  grants  to  any 
person  for  relmbxu-sement  of  exi>enses 
actually  Incurred  by  snoh  person  in  the 
removal  of  damaged  timber,  not  to  exceed 
the  amount  that  such  expeases  exceed  the 
salvage  value  of  such  timber. 

TITLE     V— ECONOMIC     RECOVERY     FOR 

DISASTER   ARK&S 

Sac.  501.  The  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1966,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 

"TITLE  Vin— ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  FOR 
DISASTER  AREAS 

"PT7RPOSES  OF  TTTLE 

**Sac.  801.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  assistance  for  the  economic  recovery, 
after  the  period  of  emergency  aid  and  re- 
placement of  essential  facUitles  and  services, 
of  any  major  disaster  area  which  has  suf- 
fered a  dislocation  of  its  economy  of  suf- 
ficient severity  to  require  (a)  assistance  in 
planning  for  development  to  replace  that 
lost  in  the  disaster:  (b)  continued  coordi- 
luitlon  of  assistance  available  under  Federal- 
aid  programs;  and  (c)  continued  assistance 
toward  the  restoration  of  the  employment 
base. 

"OISASTEa  RSCOVEBT  PLANKING 

"Sec.  802.  (a)  (1)  In  the  case  of  any  major 
disaster  area  which  the  Governor  has  de- 
termined requires  assistance  under  this  title 
and  for  which  he  has  requested  such  assist- 
ance, the  Governor,  wlthia  thirty  days  after 
authorization  of  such  assistance  by  the  Presi- 
dent, sha^l  designate  a  Recovery  Planning 
CXmneU  for  such  area  or  for  each  part 
thereof. 

"(2)  Such  Council  Shan  be  composed  of 
not  leas  than  live  members,  a  majority  of 
whom  shall  be  local  elected  officials  of  po- 
litical subdivisions  within  the  affected  areas, 
at  least  one  representative  of  the  State,  and 
a  representative  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Itarlng  the  period  for  which  the  major  dis- 
aster la  declared,  the  Federal  coordinating 
officer  shall  also  serve  on  the  CouncU. 

"(3)  The  Federal  repreeentatlve  oa.  such 
CouncU  may  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Regional  Council  for  the  affected  area,  or  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Regional  Council 
designated  by  the  Chairman.  The  Federal 
representative  on  such  Council  may  be  the 
federal  Cochalrman  of  the  Regional  Com- 
mission established  pursuant  to  Utle  V  of 
the  Public  Works  and  aconomic  Develop- 
ment Act,  or  the  Appalachian  Regkmal  De- 
velopment Act,  <x'  his  designee,  where  aU  of 
the  affected  area  Is  within  the  ballndarles  of 
soeh  Commission. 

"(4)  The  Oovemor  may  designate  an  ex- 
isting multljurisdictlonal  ergauization  as  the 
Recovery  Planning  CouncU  where  such  or- 
ganization compiles  with  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  with  the  addition  of  State 
and  Federal  representatives.  Where  possible, 
the  organization  designated  as  the  Recovery 
Planning  Council  shall  be  or  shall  be  subse- 
quently designated  as  the  clearinghouse  re- 
quired by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  circular  A-95. 

"(5)  The  Recovery  Planning  Council  shall 
Include  private  citizens  ae  membera  to  the 
extent  feasible,  and  shall  f  rovVde  foe  and  en- 
eourage  puUlc  partlclpatkm  In  its  dellbera- 
tloDa  and  deelsloos. 


"(b)  The  Recovery  Planning  Council  (1) 
shall  review  existing  development,  land  use 
and  other  plans  for  the  affected  area;  (2) 
may  make  such  revisions  as  it  determines 
necessary  for  the  economic  recovery  of  the 
area.  Including  the  development  of  new 
plbns  and  the  preparation  of  a  recovery  in- 
vestment plan  for  the  flve-'year  period  fol- 
lowing the  declaration  of  the  disaster;  and 
(3)'  may  make  reconunendations  for  such 
revlskms  and  the  imiriemetitation  of  such 
prians  to  the  Governor  and  responsible  local 
governments.  The  Council  shall  accept  as  one 
element  of  the  recovery  investment  plan 
determinations  made  under  section  402(f)  of 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  Ameadments  of  1974. 

"(c)(1)  A  recovery  Investment  i^an  pre- 
pared by  a  Recovery  Plaimkig  Council  may 
rec(»nmend  the  revision,  deletion,  repro- 
gramlng,  or  additional  apiMDval  of  Federal - 
aid  projects  and  programs  Within  the  ares — 

"(A)  for  which  application  has  been  made 
but  ^approval  not  yet  granted; 

"(B)  for  which  funds  have  been  obligated 
or  approval  granted  Ijut  CDnstruction  not 
yet  begun; 

"(C)  for  which  funds  have  been  or  are 
scheduled  to  be  apportioned  within  the  five 
years  after  the  dedaratlcm  of  the  disaster; 

"(D)  which  may  otherwise  be  available  to 
the  area  under  any  State  schedule  or  revised 
State  schedule  of  priorities;  or 

"(E)  which  may  reasonabfy  be  antlc4;>ated 
as  becoming  available  under  existing  pro- 
grams. 

"(2)  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Recovery  Planning  CouncU  and  the  request 
of  the  Governor,  any  funds  for  projects  or 
programs  Identified  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  may  be  placed  in 
reserve  by  the  responsible  Federal  agency  for 
use  in  accordance  with  su<)h  reconunenda- 
tions. Upon  the  request  of  the  Governor 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  affected  local 
governments,  such  funds  may  be  transferred 
to  the  Recovery  Planning  CouncU  to  be 
expended  in  the  impletnentation  of  the 
recovery  Investment  plan. 

"PtTBLIC    WORKS    AND    DEVZLOFMENT    FACn-mES 
GRANTS  AND  LOANS 

"SEC.  803.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  provide  fiuuls  to  any  Recovery  Planning 
CouncU  for  the  implementation  of  a  recovery 
Investment  plan  by  public  bodies.  Such 
funds  may  be  used — 

"(1)  to  make  lotuis  for  the  acquisition  or 
development  of  land  aind  improvements  for 
public  works.  pubUc  service,  or  development 
faculty  usage.  Including  the  acquisition  or 
development  of  parks  or  open  spaces,  and 
the  acqulslUon.  constructloa,  rehabUitatlon. 
alteration,  expanslcMi.  or  Improvement  of 
such  faculties.  Including  related  machinery 
and  equipment,  and 

"(2)  to  make  supplementary  grants  to 
Increase  the  Federal  share  for  projects  for 
which  funds  are  reserved  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  802  of  this  Act,  or 
other  Federal-aid  projects  in  the  affected 
area. 

"(b)  Grants  and  loans  uSder  this  section 
may  be  made  to  any  State,  lecal  government, 
or  private  or  public  non-preAt  organisation 
representing  any  major  disaster  area  or  part 
thereof. 

"(c)  No  supplementary  grant  shall  in- 
crease the  Federal  share  of  the  coet  of  any 
project  to  greater  than  90  pet  centum,  except 
In  the  case  ot  a  grant  fot  the  benefit  of 
Indians  or  Alaska  Natives,  or  In  the  ease 
of  any  State  or  local  gorernnent  which  the 
President  determines  has  eiAausted  Its  effec- 
tive taxing  and  borrowing  eapaefty. 

"(d)  Loans  under  this  saction  sbaD  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Tteasury  taking  into  considera- 
tlwi  the  ciH-rent  aveage  aiarket  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  wttb  remaining  periods  to 
maturity  ooomtaralde  to  the  avaage  matiirl- 
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ties  of  such  loans,  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  less  1  per 
centum  per  anniun. 

"(e)  Financial  assistance  under  this  title 
shall  not  be  extended  to  assist  establishments 
relocating  from  one  area  to  another  or  to 
assist  subcontrsMJtors  whose  pivpose  is  to 
divest,  or  whose  economic  success  is  de- 
pendent upon  divesting,  other  contractors  or 
subcontractors  of  contracts  therefore  cus- 
tomarily performed  by  them:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  such  Umitations  shaU  not  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  assistance  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  an  existing  business  entity 
through  the  establishment  of  a  new  branch, 
affiliate,  or  subsidiary  of  such  entity  if  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  finds  that  the  es- 
tabUshment  of  such  branch,  alBllate.  or  sub- 
sidiary wiU  not  result  in  an  increase  In  un- 
employment of  the  area  of  original  location 
or  in  any  other  area  where  such  entity  con- 
ducts business  operations,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary has  reason  to  believe  that  such  branch, 
affiliate,  or  subsidiary  is  being  established 
with  the  intention  of  closing  down  the  op- 
erations of  the  existing  business  entity  in 
the  area  of  Its  original  location  or  in  any 
other  area  where  it  conducts  such  operations. 

"LOAN    CUAKANTEES 

"Sec.  804.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
provide  funds  to  Recovery  Planning  Coimclls 
to  guarantee  loans  made  to  private  borrowers 
by  private  lending  institutions  (1)  to  aid 
In  financing  any  project  within  a  major 
disaster  area  for  the  purchase  or  development 
of  land  and  facilities  (including  machinery 
and  equipment)  for  industrial  or  commercial 
usage  including  the  construction  of  new 
buUdlngs,  and  rehabUitatlon  of  abandoned 
or  unoccupied  buildings,  and  the  alteration, 
conversion,  or  enlargement  of  existing  build- 
ings; and  (2)  for  worlilng  capital  In  connec- 
tion with  projects  in  major  disaster  areas 
assisted  under  paragraph  (1)  hereof,  upon 
application  of  such  Institution  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President 
may  prescribe:  Provided,  however.  That  no 
such  guarantee  shaU  at  any  time  exceed  90 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  outstand- 
ing unpaid  balance  of  such  loan. 

"technical  assistance 
"Sec.  805.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title  the  President  is  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assistance  which  woiUd  be 
useful  In  facUltating  economic  recovery  in 
major  disaster  areas.  Such  assistance  shall 
include  project  planning  and  feasibility  stud- 
ies, management  and  operational  assistance, 
and  studies  evaluating  the  needs  of,  and 
developing  potentialities  fot,  econcMnic  re- 
covery of  such  areas.  Such  assistance  may 
bo  provided  by  the  President  through  mem- 
bers of  the  staff,  through  the  payment  of 
funds  authorized  for  this  title  to  other  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  the  employment  of  private 
Individuals,  partnerships,  firms,  corporations, 
or  suitable  institutions,  under  contracts  en- 
tered into  for  such  purposes,  or  through 
grants-in-aid  to  appropriate  public  or  private 
nonprofit  State,  area,  district,  or  local  orga- 
nizations. 

"(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  defray  not  to  exceed  76  per  centum 
of  the  administrative  expenses  of  Recovery 
Planning  Councils  established  pursuant  to 
section  802  of  this  Act.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  the  non -Federal  share  of  such 
costa  or  expenses,  the  President  shaU  give 
due  consideration  to  all  contributions  both 
In  cash  and  in  Und,  fairly  evaluated,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  apiLce,  equipment, 
and  aervlces.  Where  practtoable.  grants-in- 
aid  authonned  under  this  subsection  tiiall  be 
used  in  eonjunctlon  with  other  available 
planning  grants,  authortaed  imder  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  highway 
planning  and  researcta  gmnta  authorised  un- 
der ttie  Fedenl-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1962,  to 


assure  adequate  and  effective  planning  and 
economical  use  of  funds. 

"OISASTEK  BECOVERY  REVOLVING  FUND 

"Sec.  806.  Funds  obtained  by  the  President 
to  carry  out  this  title  and  coUecUons  and  re- 
payments received  under  this  title  shaU  be 
deposited  in  a  disaster  recovery  revolving 
fund  (hereimder  referred  to  as  the  'fund'), 
which  is  hereby  established  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  and  which  shall  be 
avaUable  to  t-e  President  lor  the  purpose  of 
extending  financial  assisunce  under  this 
title,  and  for  the  payment  of  all  obligations 
and  expenditures  arising  in  connection  here- 
with. There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  title  not  to  exceed 
$200,000,000  to  estabUsh  such  revolving  fund 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
plenish it  on  an  annual  basis.  The  fund  shaU 
pay  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas- 
ury, foUowing  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  in- 
terest on  tiie  amount  of  loans  outstanding 
under  this  title  computed  in  such  manner 
and  at  such  rate  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  talcing  into 
consideration  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  with  remaining  periods 
to  maturity  comparable  to  the  average 
maturities  of  such  loans,  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  during 
the  month  of  June  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  loans  were  made." 

TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 
AUTHORrry  to  prescribe  rules 
Sec  601.  The  President  may  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  he  may  exercise  any  power 
or  authority  conferred  on  him  by  any  section 
of  this  Act  either  directly  or  through  such 
Federal  agency  or  agencies  as  he  may  des- 
ignate. 

TECHNICAL     AMENDMENTS 

Sec  602.  (a)  Section  701(a)  (3)  (B)  (U)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954  (40  U.S.C.  461(a)  (3) 
(B)  (U) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(11) 
have  suffered  substantial  damage  as  a  result 
of  a  major  disaster  as  determined  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
Amendments  of  1974". 

(b)  Section  8(b)  (2)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (12  U.S.C.  I706c(b)(2))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  of  the  last  proviso  "section 
102(1)  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  102(b)  and 
301  of  the  Disaster  ReUef  Act  Amendments 
of  1974". 

(c)  Section  203(h)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1709(h) )  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  102(1)  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1970"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  102(b)  and  301  of  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  Amendments  of  1974". 

(d)  Section  221  (f )  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (12  U.S.C.  17151(f))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  of  the  last  paragraph  "the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1970"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Disaster  Relief  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974". 

(e)  SecUon  7(a)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950)  Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  as  amended  (20  UJS.C.  241-l(a)  (1) 
(A) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "pursuant 
to  section  102(1)  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "pursu- 
ant to  sections  102(b)  and  301  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1974". 

(f )  Section  16(a)  of  the  Act  of  September 
23.  1950  (79  Stat.  1158;  20  U.S.C.  646(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  102(1)  of 
tlie  Disaster  ReUef  Act  of  1970"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "section  102(b)  and  301 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  Amendments  of 
1974". 

(g)  Section  408(a)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Faculties  Act  of  1963  (20  UJS.C.  758(a) ) 
is  aotended  by  striking  out  "section  103(1) 
of  the  Diaaater  Relief  Act  of  1970"  and  In- 
t>ertlag  In  lieu  thereof  "section  102(b)  and 


301  of  the  Disaster  ReUef  Act  Amendments 
of  1974". 

(h)  Section  165(h)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954,  relating  to  disaster  losses 
(26  U.S.C.  165(h)(2))  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(2)  occurring  In  an  area  subsequently 
determined  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  warrant  assistance  by  the  Federal 
Goveriunent  under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
Amendments  of  1074,". 

(1)  Section  5064(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  5064(a) ).  relating  to 
losses  caused  by  disaster,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  Amendments  of  1974". 

(J)  Section  5708(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (2  U.S.C.  5708(a)),  relat- 
ing to  losses  caused  by  disaster,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1974". 

<k)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1954 
(68  Stat.  330;  48  U.S.C.  1681  nt).  is  amended 
by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  "section 
102(1)  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  102(b) 
and  301  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974". 

(1)  Section  1820(f)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code  (80  Stat.  1316.  as  amended  by 
84  Stat.  1753),  is  amended  by  striking  "the 
Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1970"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "The  Disaster  Relief  Act 
Amendments  of  1974". 

(m)  Whenever  reference  Is  made  In  any 
provision  of  law  (other  than  this  Act),  regu- 
lation, rule,  record,  or  document  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  (84 
Stat.  1744).  or  any  provision  of  such  Act. 
such  reference  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  ref- 
erence to  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974  or  to  the  appropriate  provision 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  Amendments  of 
1974  unless  no  such  provision  is  included 
therein. 

REPEAL    OF    EXISTTNC    LAW 

Sec.  603.  The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970. 
as  amended  (84  Stat.  1744),  is  hereby  re- 
pealed, except  sections  231,  232,  233,  234  235 
236,  237,  301,  302,  303,  and  304.  Notwith- 
standing such  repeal  the  provisions  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  shaU  continue 
in  effect  with  respect  to  any  major  disaster 
declared  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

PRIOR    ALLOCATION    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  604.  Funds  heretofore  appropriated 
and  avaUable  under  Public  Laws  91-606.  aa 
amended,  and  92-385  shall  continue  to  be 
avaUable  for  the  purpose  of  completing  c<»n- 
mltments  made  under  those  Acts  as  well  aa 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Commitments 
for  disaster  assistance  and  relief  made  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  fiU- 
fllled. 

EFFECrrVK   DATE 

Sec.  605.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  as  of 
AprU  1.  1974. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  606.  Such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  SPAitKicAif)  may  be 
made  a  cosponsor  of  8.  3062. 

The  PRESIDINl'  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (8.  3044)  to  am»d 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  ot 
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1971  to  provide  for  public  financing  of 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  oflSce,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Clark)  is  recognized  to  call  up  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  CLAPX.  I  yield. 


MEDIA  POLLS 


Mr.  BIANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  informed  that  at  least  one 
Senator — and  perhaps  others — has  been 
contacted  by  a  media  organization  as 
to  what  his  position  would  be  if  an  event 
of  an  extraordinary  nature  occurred  in 
the  Senate.  That  Senator  raised  some 
question  about  such  a  procedure.  I  want 
to  Join  that  Senator  and  to  express  the 
hope  that,  although  under  the  first 
amoidment  of  the  Constitution  the 
media  has  that  right,  there  would  be  no 
polls  taken  of  Senators  so  that  we  could 
be  as  open-minded  as  possible  and  as 
free  from  pressures  of  this  kind  as 
necessary. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BiANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  think  it  was 
nearly  a  year  ago  that  I  expressed  much 
the  same  sentiment  at  a  conference  of 
members  of  my  party.  I  would  join  in 
what  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  said — that  it  is  the  request  of  the 
leadership,  subject  to  a  Senator's  own 
right  to  say  what  he  thinks  on  any  sub- 
ject. I  request  that  they  would  defer  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  as  to  what  they  may 
or  may  not  have  in  mind  when,  as,  and 
If  we  might  be  confronted  by  those  sit- 
uations, and  I  would  hope  that  they 
would  resist  poll  seeking  information,  in 
their  own  interest  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  dignity  of  the  Senate,  be- 
cause this  is  not  a  ball  game;  as  the 
Senator  has  said,  it  is  not  a  circus;  it  is 
not  a  contest;  it  is  not  something  on 
which  ideas  should  be  wagered.  It  is  an 
extremely  serious  matter,  and  it  is  of  a 
nature  on  which  it  would  be  well  to 
avoid  any  challenge  or  question  in  the 
future  based  on  wliat  some  Senator  has 
said.  Having  said  that,  I  realize  that 
Senators  may  say  what  they  wish,  but 
I  feel  obliged  to  say  what  I  said  a  year 
ago. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  media  can  do  what  they  wish 
under  the  first  amendment,  but  the 
Senate  has  an  obUgation  if  and  when 
certain  extraordinary  situations  arise. 
So  far,  I  am  very  proud  of  the  way  the 
Senate  has  conducted  itself,  and  that 
includes  each  and  every  single  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am.  too. 


ORDKR  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9:30  AM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 


Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  imme- 
diately after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  reoognized  imder 
the  standing  order  tomorrow,  the  follow- 
ing Senators  be  recognized,  each  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  and  in  the  order 
stated:  Senators  Bn)EN,  Roth,  Muskie, 
Hathaway,  Clark,  Bn>EN  again,  Stevens, 
Nelson,  JAvrrs,  Hartke,  Ervin,  Mon- 
DALE,  Mathias,  Stennis,  and  Robert  C. 
Byrd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  publk  financing  of 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Presklent,  the  Sen- 
ate apparently  is  on  the  brink  of  passing 
a  campaign  financing  bill  designed  to 
fool  the  American  people  into  thinking 
that  it  solves  the  major  problems  in  our 
political  system.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth. 

In  addition  to  its  many  other  short- 
comings, this  bill  fails  completely  to  ad- 
vance any  remedy  for  the  illegal  and  im- 
desirable  activities  of  unions  in  the  cam- 
paign process. 

Unions  make  their  greatest  impact  by 
providing  services  for  their  chosen  can- 
didates for  office.  These  services  are  pro- 
vided by  union  staff,  union  supplies,  and 
imion  equipment  paid  for  out  of  union 
dues. 

The  great  concern  we  have  heard  in 
the  debate  over  campaign  reform  in- 
volves the  amount  of  money  donated  to 
candidates,  and  the  money  these  candi- 
dates spend  on  their  campaign. 

This  money  simply  is  u«ed  to  purchase 
campaign  services  on  behalf  of  the  can- 
didate. 

If  we  are  going  to  prevent  people  or 
organizations  from  donating  money  to 
candidates,  then  it  follows  that  we  also 
mxist  prevent  the  donation  of  services 
which  are  the  equivalent  of  money. 

Unions  simply  short  ciicuit  the  system 
by  providing  campaign  workers  who  are 
on  imion  pajrroUs,  imion  computers, 
union  presses,  union  vehicles,  union 
phones,  and  other  such  services.  These 
services  are  the  same  as  money  to  the 
candidate. 

If  it  is  illegal  for  someone  to  donate 
money  to  candidates  to  purchase  these 
services,  why  then  is  it  not  illegal  for 
anyone  or  any  organization  to  donate 
equivalent  services.  We  are  talking  about 
services  that  are  worth  tens  and  hun- 


dreds of  thousands  of  dollars — even  mil- 
lions in  some  national  campaigns. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  what  is  happening  here.  Union 
leaders  are  seeking  a  "veto-proof"  Con- 
gress, and  they  are  going  to  great  lengths 
to  accomplish  this  goal. 

As  a  Republican,  I  have  a  vested  inter- 
est and  you  would  expect  niie  to  be  con- 
cerned. What  worries  me  Is  that  most 
Democrats  apparently  fail  to  see  the 
great  danger  here.  We  face  the  situation 
where  neither  the  Democrats  nor  the 
Republicans  will  be  in  cliarge  of  the 
Congress — it  will  be  a  few  union  leaders 
who  will  be  able  to  call  all  the  shots  if 
they  are  successful  in  winning  the  strong 
control  of  Congress  which  they  seek. 

Our  Government  has  functioned  well 
over  the  decades  and  centuries  because 
we  have  sought  to  provide  a  balance  of 
all  the  interests  in  our  society.  Today  we 
are  in  great  danger  of  providing  the  im- 
ions — which  represent  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  American  people — a  strangle- 
hold on  our  Government.  This  legislation 
would  aid  them  in  gaining  this  strangle- 
hold. 

Mr.  President,  the  union  leaders  have 
brsigged  that  they  have  the  most  power- 
ful political  machine  in  the  Nation,  and 
I  for  one  believe  them.  Iliey  are  very 
powerful  because  Congress  has  not  only 
failed  to  restrain  them,  but  seems  to  en- 
courage them  to  exercise  an  influence 
far  in  excess  what  is  good  tor  the  co\m- 
try.  An  article  in  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal  demonstrates  very  clearly  how 
far  the  unions  are  going. 

We  have  heard  arguments  that  when 
a  candidate  accepts  $1,000  or  $5,000  from 
a  contributor  there  is  a  danger  that  he 
becomes  indebted  to  that  cohtributor  and 
thus  loses  independence  aad  objectivity 
once  in  office. 

What  then,  happens  when  a  candidate 
gets  $27,000  or  about  44  percent  of  his 
funds  from  a  imion,  plus  union  services 
that  probably  are  worth  double  or  triple 
the  cash?  How  objective  ean  he  be,  if 
elected,  when  it  comes  to  considering  leg- 
islation which  has  the  stamp  of  approval 
of  COPE,  APL-CIO,  or  the  like. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Joiunal  be  reprinted  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Politics  and  Labob — Unions  Make  Big  Bio 

To  Elect  a  Congkkss  That  lb  Veto-B»roof 

(By  James  C.  Hyatt) 

Saginaw.  Mich. — Bob  Trasler  had  only 
five  minutes  to  make  bis  pitch  when  he  ap- 
peared before  AFL-CIO  political  leaders 
early  this  year  to  promote  bis  race  for  Con- 
gress. So  he  kept  bis  message  short. 

"I  told  them  I  had  ctxne  with  a  tin  cup, 
a  white  cane  and  dark  glasses,"  he  recaUs. 
I  said.  "  'Send  money." " 

They  have.  TTnlons  have  provided  over 
$27,000   so   far.    And    lota   at   help    besides. 

For  scores  of  pro-labor  candidates  such 
as  Mr.  Trailer,  labw'B  goal  at  electing  a 
"veto-proof  Oongreas"  this  year  means  get- 
ting generous  amounts  of  money,  manpower, 
organizational  talent  and  the  other  aid  that 
can  make  the  difference  In  a  cloae  race. 

Mr.  Traxler  does  have  to  wrestle  with  many 
worries  as  he  strives  for  vlctofy  In  a  special 
House  election  next  Tuesday.  Tot  one  thing, 
be  is  seeking  to  become  the  first  Democrat 
elected  from  Michigan's  Eighth  Congresslon- 
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al  District  since  the  Depression,  For  another, 
he  Is  running  In  a  district  that  gave  the  last 
Congressman,  Republican  James  Harvey,  a 
69%  victory  In  1972.  But  winning  labor's 
active  help  isn't  something  he  must  worry 
about. 

The  list  of  unions  whose  political  arms 
are  supporting  his  campaign  reads  like  a 
labor  Who's  Who:  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
the  Machinists,  the  United  Transportation 
Union,  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers, 
the  Retail  Clerks,  the  National  Education 
Association,  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers,  the  Firefighters,  the 
Meatcutters  and  the  Communication  Work- 
ers. 

THE  MTJMWritS  PITCH  IN 

Individual  union  members  are  pitching  in 
hard  for  the  Democrat.  Wallace  "Butch" 
Warner,  a  cable  splicer  who  is  president  of 
a  Communications  Workers  local,  has  taken 
leave  from  his  Job  in  Saginaw  to  help  coor- 
dinate labor's  efforts  in  the  Traxler  cam- 
paign; a  telephone  hot  line  from  the  polit- 
ical to  the  union  headquarters  speeds  appeals 
for  campaign  manpower. 

Jim  Chalou,  a  tool  and  die  maker,  is  as- 
signed full-time  by  the  Allied  Industrial 
Workers  to  drum  up  Traxler  support;  he 
figures  he  has  "probably  been  In  at  least  25 
or  26  plants"  making  his  pitch.  Several  hun- 
dred UAW  members  have  helped  out,  putting 
up  yard  signs,  licking  envelopes  and  distrib- 
uting literature. 

Of  the  $61,000  contributed  to  the  Traxler 
cause  through  last  Thursday,  about  44':^ 
came  from  labor  groups.  The  largest  single 
donation,  $12,000,  was  made  by  the  UAW, 
and  one  high  official  of  that  union  says  it 
might  cough  up  another  $10,000  or  so  if  nec- 
essary. 

Labor's  activity  here,  hovrever  effective 
in  this  campaign,  is  certainly  a  springtime 
warm-up  for  the  heavy  poUtlcklng  that 
unions  are  planning  for  next  fall.  Union 
strategists  figure  that  more  than  70  -House 
elections  will  be  close  enough  for  labor  to  in- 
fluence the  results.  Already,  labor's  war 
chests  are  bulging,  and  union  men  are  in- 
tent on  electing  a  "veto-proof"  Democratic 
Congress. 

REAPING   DIVIDENOS 

Tlie  unions'  Intensive  participation  in 
three  other  special  House  elections  this  year 
has  reaped  dividends.  Winning  Democrats 
in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Cincinnati  and  Grand 
Rapids  all  benefited  from  heavy  union  aid. 

Labor's  efforts  have  Republicans  worried, 
and  they  are  trying  to  turn  union  poU- 
tlcklng Into  an  Issue.  Thus,  Vice  President 
Gerald  Ford  has  attacked  union  "outsiders" 
for  taking  over  Democrats'  campaigns  sind 
injecting  "massive  out-of-state  money"  into 
the  special  House  campaigns.  James  Spar- 
ling, the  GOP  candidate  here,  charges:  "The 
APli-CIO  and  the  UAW  bosses  want  this 
Eighth  District  seat.  Cost  is  no  object;  money 
is  no  object." 

Without  question,  labor's  involvement  Is 
crucial  If  Mr.  Traxler  is  to  win  the  election. 
And  for  all  concerned,  this  is  no  ordinary 
political  event. 

President  Nixon  will  appear  in  the  Sagi- 
naw district  today,  a  development  that  dis- 
mays some  Republicans  and  delights  many 
Democrats.  Certainly  ttie-  contest  here  will 
be  widely  interpreted  as  a  referendum  on 
the  Nixon  presidency,  and  the  result  will  be 
seen  as  a  harbinger  of  autumn  election  sen- 
timent. 

THE    WATSKGATE    WEAKNESS 

Labor  analysts  believe  that  Mr.  Nixon's 
Watergate  weakness  gives  them  a  real 
chance  of  electing  enough  Democrats  to 
make  the  next  Congress  "veto-proof."  Such 
a  Congress,  union  men  say,  would  override 
the  President  and  enact  bills  closing  many 
tax  "loopholes"  and  tmpoalng  tighter  con- 
trols on  multinational  corporations  and  en- 
ergy-producing companies.  Enactment  of  a 


liberal  program  of  national  health  Insurance 
also  la  a  top  labor  goaL 

While  Democrats  would  need  to  elect  nine 
more  Senators  and  44  more  House  members 
to  gain  a  two-thirds  edge  in  Congress,  labor 
isn't  setting  its  goal  quite  thst  high;  It  can 
usually  count  on  some  Republican  support 
for  overriding  vetoe.  "We  need  to  elect  23 
more  friends  in  the  Hoxise  and  seven  in  the 
Senate,"  an  AFL-CIO  spokesman  says.  He 
adds  that  George  Meany,  the  federation  pres- 
ident says  that  "it  is  a  tough  job  but  one  we 
think  we  can  do."  (Moet  politicians  believe 
that  labor's  goal  is  achievable  in  the  House; 
in  the  Senate,  however,  the  consensus  guess 
is  that  Democrats  probably  will  make  a  net 
gain  of  only  three  seats  or  so.) 

Electing  a  "veto-proof  Congress,"  of  course, 
doesn't  mean  supporting  Democrats  only. 
Republican  Sens.  Richard  Schwelker  and  Ja- 
cob Javlts  have  labor's  backing,  and  so  do 
several  GOP  House  members.  In  a  speech 
last  week  to  a  buUdlng-trades  rally,  AFLr- 
CIO  lobbyist  Andrew  Biemiller  warned 
against  "knocking  off  good  friends  of  ours 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle." 

But  Democrats  are  the  big  beneficiaries 
of  labor's  aid,  and  the  unions  have  a  lot  to 
spread  around.  By  Feb.  28,  \mlon  political- 
action  groups  had  $5,032,584  on  hand,  reports 
Common  Cause,  the  self-styled  people's 
lobbying  group,  which  monitors  campaign 
contributions.  The  sum  is  about  equal  to 
unions'  reported  political  spending  in  the 
presidential  year  1972. 

This  year's  early  war  chest  Includes  $1 
million  amassed  by  several  maritime  unions 
("We're  going  to  reward  our  friends  and 
punish  our  enemies,"  vows  J.esse  Calhoun, 
president  of  the  Marine  Engineers'  Bene- 
ficial Association)  and  $717,000  gathered 
by  the  UAW. 

And  the  push  is  on  for  more  political 
cash.  COPE,  the  AFL-CIO's  Committee  on 
Political  Education,  the  political  action  arm 
of  the  federation,  has  renewed  its  usual  re- 
quest for  a  $2  voluntary  contribution  from 
each  union  member.  While  the  federation 
usually  hits  about  25%  of  that  goal,  "there 
are  indications  that  COPE  fund  raising  is 
more  successful  this  year,"  one  AFL-CIO 
official  says. 

The  Machinists  Union,  which  raised 
$246,209.47  last  year,  is  planning  a  "specUl 
«2-per-member  drive"  to  aid  the  objecUve  of 
a  "veto-proof  Congress."  The  Brotherhood 
of  RaUway  Clerics,  proposing  to  seek  $10  a 
member  for  this  year's  congressional  races, 
finds  contributions  so  far  running  about 
twice  as  high  as  usual. 

Union  political  money  has  already  shown 
up  impressively  in  the  earUer  special  elec- 
tions this  year.  The  Democratic  winners  in 
the  first  three  races  spent  $75,000  to  $90,000 
each;  labor  contributions  ranged  from 
$18,000  to  $25,000. 

Most  political  forecasters  figure  that  the 
total  outlay  here  wlU  top  the  sum  spent  in 
any  of  the  earUer  special  elections  and  will 
set  a  high  for  the  district  as  well.  But  money 
alone  won't  win.  The  key  must  be  voter 
turnout,  and  that's  where  labor's  activity 
could  be  crucial. 

Indeed,  the  union-backed  campaigns  orga- 
nization in  this  congressional  district  pro- 
vides an  example  of  how  labor  wUl  operate 
In  many  campaigns  next  faU.  The  fuU-thne 
and  part-time  manpower  that  unions  are 
pumping  into  the  Traxler  campaign  Is  giving 
the  Democrat  much  higher  vlstbUlty  among 
union  members  than  he  otherwise  could 
achieve. 

To  help  rouse  potential  supporters,  Mr. 
Traxler  has  laid  out  $9,239  iat  a  campaign 
film  and  film-showing  equipment.  In  the 
hands  of  his  labor  backers,  that  may  turn 
out  to  be  his  most  vf^nable  investment. 

The  film,  carried  by  campaigners  to  union 
halls  and  other  rallies,  is  a  14-mlnute  ac- 
count of  "Bob  Traxler's  Journey  for  Change," 


a  piece  larded  with  references  to  a  child- 
hood "Tom  Sawyer  existence"  and  shots  of 
a  pipe-smoking  candidate  looking  thought- 
fully at  Michigan  farmland.  His  11  years  in 
the  Michigan  Legislature  are  recaUed,  in- 
cluding his  spK>nsorship  of  a  law  letting 
charitable  organizations  run  bingo  game.";. 
The  working  people  in  the  audience  are  told 
of  employes  "losing  their  Jobs  because  oX 
wrong  decisions  by  the  administration"  and 
by  the  auto  companies.  (Of  24.400  worker.s 
normally  employed  by  General  Motors  In 
Saginaw  and  nearby  Bay  City,  about  2.480 
were  laid  off  at  last  count.  The  local  jobless 
rate  is  about  ICv  .) 

Mr.  Chalou,  who  is  president  of  an  Allied 
Industrial  Workers  local,  finds  the  film  ef- 
fective as  he  campaigns  for  Mr.  Traxler. 
"When  the  candidate  can't  be  there,"  he 
says,  "the  film  does  the  Job."  It  was  probably 
shown  200  times  before  the  primary,  which 
was  held  March  19. 

Mr.  Chalou  has  also  distributed  22-by-28- 
inch  lawn  signs  to  union  members — "the 
ones  that  live  on  main  roads" — and  on  pri- 
mary day,  he  caUed  other  union  leaders  and 
reminded  them  to  turn  out  voters.  He  per- 
sonally handed  out  800  sample  baUots  In  the 
town  of  Bad  Axe,  placing  them  on  car  wind- 
shields. Of  the  309  members  in  his  local,  Mr. 
Chalou  figures  that  a  dozen  or  so  have  worked 
in  the  campaign  up  to  now. 

(Why  is  he  Involved?  "A  fellow  can  only 
take  so  much,"  he  says.  "I've  seen  enough 
of  my  fellow  workers  get  batted  around  by 
high  prices,  by  mfiation,  and  by  Presidents 
paying  $750  In  taxes  on  a  $250,000  Income") 

To  enlist  additional  union  manpower,  his 
fellow  coordinator,  Mr.  Warner,  can  not 
only  call  on  his  own  Communications  Work- 
ers local  but  also  can  tap  some  of  the  240 
other  union  locals  In  this  congressional  di£- 
trict. 

And  he  can  always  call  Prank  Garrison, 
a  third  local  union  man  who  started  early 
and  full-time  on  the  Traxler  campaign.  Mr. 
Garrison  is  permanently  assigned  to  the 
UAW's  Saginaw  Conmiunlty  Action  Pro- 
gram— its  political-  and  social-action  arm. 
His  union  has  perhaps  the  biggest  single 
imion  Interest  in  the  Traxler  race;  the  UAW 
has  43,000  active  members  in  the  district, 
plus  5,0000  to  6,000  retirees. 

"Our  members  have  been  calling  and 
asking,  'Can  we  help?' "  Mr.  Garrison  says. 
"They've  put  up  yard  signs,  licked  enve- 
lopes, distributed  literature  door  to  door." 
Night  workers  have  volunteered  to  help  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  others  promise  to  "lose  a 
day  of  work  on  election  day  to  help."  Laid 
off  auto  workers  provide  other  help.  "Richard 
Nixon  made  it  possible  for  them  to  volunteer 
in  our  campaign,"  says  Jim  Goff,  Mr.  Trax- 
ler's campaign  organizer. 

Some  labor  groups  that  haven't  been  par- 
ticularly active  poUticaUy  in  other  years  are 
flred  up  for  Mr.  Traxler.  The  Michigan  Edu- 
cation Association's  Eighth  District  teacher 
members  have  campaigned  actively  for 
him.  Some  helped  arrange  voter-registration 
drives  In  high  schools  to  line  up  18-year-old 
voters.  The  drive  registered  perhaps  2.000 
young  voters  in  the  district,  potentiaUy  S";; 
or  4%  of  the  exi>ected  Traxler  turnout  and 
certainly  enough  to  win  a  close  election. 

Despite  this  congregation  of  labor  help 
for  Democrat  Traxler.  not  aU  Republicans 
are  alarmed.  State  GOP  Chairman  WiUlam 
McLaughlin  says,  "You  take  labor's  Involve- 
ment for  granted  in  Michigan.  I  don't  get 
ulcers  over  it." 

Moreover,  Mr.  Sparling,  the  GOP  candi- 
date, isn't  exactly  campaigning  by  himself. 
Five  or  six  staff  members  from  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee  have  been  to  Sagi- 
naw to  help  map  his  election  strategy.  A 
big-name  Republican.  Sen.  Charles  Percy, 
has  appeared  on  Mr.  SparUng's  behalf.  Last 
weekend.  Sparling  campaigners  put  on  a 
"door-to-door  bUte";  aeverml  huadrMl  volun- 
teers came  from  outside  the  district  to  help. 
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ISt.  hart.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  Senate  has  Invoked  cloture  on  the 
campaign  reform  bill.  S.  3044,  and 
turned  back  repeated  efforts  to  weaken 
its  provisions,  I  am  hopeful  we  can  send 
a  strong  bill  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  provide  the  country  with  at 
least  one  constructive  effort  to  remedy 
the  disastrous  effect  of  Watergate  on  our 
body  politics. 

In  these  brief  remarks,  I  wish  not  only 
to  urge  support  for  the  committee  bill, 
but  also  to  respwnd  to  several  disturbing 
themes  which  I  have  heard  during  the 
pstst  few  we^s  of  debate. 

For  several  months  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  Congress  have  been  told  to 
"stop  wallowing  in  Watergate"  and  to  get 
on  with  "the  Nation's  business" — as  if 
the  problems  of  Inflation,  the  energy 
crisis  and  our  other  dilemmas  were  un- 
related to  the  preoccupations  of  the 
Wliite  House,  or  were  unrelated  to  the 
corrosion  of  public  confidence  in  their 
elected  leaders. 

Now,  during  debate  on  this  bill,  a  com- 
panion theme  has  emerged:  "Lets  stop 
wsdlowlng  in  campaign  reform"  we  are 
told,  "and  lets  get  on  with  the  Nation's 
business." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  tac- 
tic will  meet  with  as  singular  a  lack  of 
success  in  diverting  the  American  people 
as  has  its  predecessor.  For  the  public 
imderstands  full  well  that  the  electicm 
of  a  representative  Qovemment — free 
from  both  the  actual  danger  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  imdue  influence — is  very 
much  their  business. 

It  is  not  necessarily  true  that  he  who 
pays  the  political  piper  will  always  call 
the  tune.  Nevertheless,  it  is  hardly  reas- 
suring to  the  average  citizen  to  know 
that  big  donors  at  least  have  access  to 
go  backstage  before  the  performance 
and  request  a  few  favorite  melodies. 

Sure.  I  can  go  to  bed  at  night  with  a 
fair  degree  of  confldence  that  my  votes 
have  not  been  improperly  influenced  by 
a  contribution.  But  try  to  tell  that  to 
some  of  my  constitumts  who  disagree 
strongly  with  my  views.  And  particularly 
after  the  revelations  of  the  past  18 
months,  who  can  really  blame  them. 

It  is  siuprising.  however,  that  after  all 
the  scandals  which  have  emerged — and 
the  obvious  repercussions  this  has  had 
on  public  trust  of  elected  leaders — some 
still  sedc  to  portray  this  bill  as  a  greedy 
grab  by  those  in  office,  as  a  private  raid 
on  the  Public  Treasury. 

Tet  the  President  and  Congress  act  on 
an  annual  budget  in  the  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  What  wiser  investment 
could  a  democracy  make  than  a  few 
dollars  per  voter  each  year — the  best  es- 
timate of  what  this  proposal  would 
cost — to  restore  confldence  that  pubhc 
spending  decisicHis  are  made  with  the 
public  interest  in  mind,  and  not  the 
private  interests  of  those  who  imder- 
write  o\ir  «^"^r«^<g"»  We  are  willing  to 
pay  for  dean  air,  clean  lakes  and  clean 
streets — at  least  I  hope  we  are.  We  should 
also  be  willing  to  pay  for  clean  elections. 

Moreover,  a  moment's  reflection  also 
reminds  as  that  perpetuation  of  the  pres- 
ent systan  of  raunpatgn  financing  is  far 


more  advantageous  to  we  who  are  in- 
cumbents, thsin  would  be  a  fair  system 
of  adequate  funding  insured  for  both 
incumbent  and  challenger  alike. 

We  need  not  worry  about  the  cry  that 
the  only  reason  for  the  low  rating  of 
politicians  in  the  polls  is  a  cynicism  gen- 
erated by  our  debate  on  ttiis  measure,  it- 
self. Clearly  that  claim  presumes  an  ex- 
aggerated view  of  the  impact  our  debate 
here  has  on  miUlons  of  citizens  who  al- 
ready have  formed  strong  opinions  about 
the  trust  their  Government  deserves. 
And  it  most  seriously  underestimates  the 
devastating  effect  the  past  2  years'  reve- 
lations have  had  on  the  public's  view 
of  honesty  and  responsiveness  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Of  course,  campaign  finance  reform  is 
not  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  Water- 
gate. No  one  has  suggested  that.  It  will 
not  provide  a  safeguard  against  perver- 
sion of  the  processes  of  Justice  to  cover 
up  scandal,  or  curb  the  potential  for  in- 
voking "national  security"  to  cloak  con- 
stitutional abuses. 

But  it  is  the  single  most  constructive 
step  we  can  take  right  now  to  minimize 
the  pressures  for  illegal  actions,  to  re- 
duce the  potential  for  financial  manip- 
ulations which  generate  their  own  cor- 
ruptive momentum,  and  to  help  restore 
the  essential  public  confldence  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  Senator  Mansfield  observed  in  his 
state  of  the  Congress  address: 

We  BhaU  not  fiaally  come  to  grips  with  the 
problems  except  as  we  are  prepared  to  pay 
for  the  public  business  ctf  elections  with 
public  funds. 

Now  let  US  look  at  the  bill  before  us. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  (Mr. 
Cannon)  and  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Privileges  and  Elections 
(Mr.  Pell)  the  committee  has  provided  a 
comprehensive,  fair  yet  far-reaching  bill. 
The  committee  report  indicates  great 
sensitivity  to  the  issues  (rf  policy  such  as 
the  impact  of  its  proix)sal  on  oiu:  party 
system,  the  constitutionality  of  schemes 
to  screen  candidates  and  distinguish  be- 
tween major  and  minor  parties,  the 
problem  of  Federal  control  of  campaigns, 
and  other  important  questions.  The  re- 
port, and  the  hearings  of  the  committee, 
belle  the  claim  that  the  bill  is  based  on 
hasty,  ill-considered  action,  without  ade- 
quate attention  to  the  imderlying  issues 
involved  in  campaign  finance. 

S.  3044  incorporates  the  provisions  for 
spending  and  contribution  limits  and  a 
strong  independent  commission  to  en- 
force the  Federal  elections  laws,  all  of 
which  the  Senate  passed  last  summer  as 
part  of  S.  372  which  now  awaits  action 
in  the  House. 

It  provides  for  Federal  assistance  to 
qualified  candidates  in  primary  elections 
for  nomination  in  congressional  and 
Presidential  races.  After  raising  a 
threshold  fund  to  demonstrate  some  sig- 
nificant base  of  support,  primary  can- 
didates would  be  eligible  to  receive  Fed- 
eral assistance  on  a  matching  basis  for 
every  $100  per  contributor. 

In  the  general  electic^is,  once  having 
received  their  party's  nomination,  all 
major  party  House,  Senate,  and  Presi- 


dential candidates  are  entitled  to  Federal 
payments  equal  to  their  overall  spending 
limit.  However,  they  may  take  as  much 
or  little  of  this  available  fimd  as  they 
wish,  and  raise  the  rest  of  their  campaign 
funds  in  allowable  private  contributions. 

Minor  party  candidates  would  receive 
a  proportionate  share  of  the  assistance 
available  to  major  party  candidates  in 
general  elections. 

Without  discussing  all  of  the  bill's  pro- 
visions, I  do  wish  to  comment  on  four 
major  criticisms  which  have  been  leveled 
against  the  committee  bill.  First,  the 
question  of  why  any  public  financing  is 
necessary;  second,  the  axgiunent  that 
private  financing  should  play  the  domi- 
nant role ;  third,  the  opposition  to  includ- 
ing primaries  in  any  financing  scheme; 
and  finally,  questions  about  the  propos- 
al's constitutionality. 

WHY     IS     THE     PUBLIC     nMANcmC     KECESSAST? 

The  most  fundamental  objection  to 
S.  3044  is  the  claim  that  low  contribu- 
tion limits  will  take  care  of  the  "cor- 
ruption image."  If  you  eliminate  the  po- 
tential influence  of  large  gifts  that  takes 
care  of  Watergate,  the  argument  goes,  so 
why  get  bogged  down  in  the  tricky  prob- 
lems of  devising  a  fair,  workable  public 
funding  scheme? 

This  is  a  myopic  view  of  meaningful 
campaign  reform.  We  should  not  deal 
with  the  Watergate  horrors  In  a  way 
which  will  perpetuate  and  intensify  the 
pervasive  advantage  enjoyed  by  incum- 
bents in  their  bid  for  reelection. 

In  large  States  such  as  my  own.  Cali- 
fornia, or  New  York,  Senate  campaigns 
are  cpstly.  The  funds  for  $n  adequately 
informative,  competitive  race  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  raise,  even  for  a  well-known  in- 
cumbent, in  the  small  amounts  we  seek 
to  impose  as  contribution  limits  for  any 
one  donor. 

Without  substantial  public  financing, 
the  great  danger  is  that  nonincumbent 
challengers  will  have  even  more  diflBculty 
raising  adequate  resources. 

This  crucial  point  has  been  obscured 
by  repeated  reference  to  the  w<mderful 
involvement  of  thousands  of  citizens 
contributing  a  few  dollais  from  their 
cookie  jar  for  the  candidate  of  their 
choice.  That  is  Indeed  an  appealing  im- 
age and  of  course  I  encourage  and  en- 
dorse the  desirability  of  full  citizen  in- 
volvement in  politics.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  truly  small  contributions  will 
be  an  adequate  source  of  f mids  for  large, 
expensive  campaigns. 

The  committee  report  focused  this  Is- 
sue sharply,  at  page  5 : 

The  only  way  in  which  Congress  can  elimi- 
nate reUance  on  large  private  contributions 
and  still  ensure  adequate  presentation  to 
the  electorate  of  (^posing  viewpoints  of 
competing  candidates  is  through  comprehen- 
sive public  financing. 

Modern  can^algns  are  increasingly  ex- 
pensive and  the  necessary  fnndraising  is  a 
great  drain  on  the  time  and  energies  of  the 
candidate.  Low  contribution  Umlt4s  alone  will 
compound  the  problem.  .  .  .  Drastically  re- 
ducing the  amounts  which  may  be  expended 
by  the  candidate  would  eaae  this  burden, 
but  at  the  cost  of  increasing  the  present 
disadvantage  for  non-lncumlaent  challengers 
and  endangering  the  whole  process  of  po- 
litical c<unpetltlon. 
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That,  Mr.  President,  Is  why  we  must 
pass  a  bill  with  both  contribution  limits 
and  comprehensive  public  financing  for 
Federal  elections. 

PRIMARY    RELIANCE    OK    PtTBLlC    FINANCING 

Some  of  my  colleagues  who  favor  a 
modest  amoimt  of  public  assistance,  op- 
pose the  availability  of  full  public  fund- 
ing. They  argue  that  the  availability  of 
substantial  public  funds  should  turn  on 
the  candidate's  ability  to  raise  first  an 
equally  large  amount  of  private  dona- 
tions. 

At  bottom,  this  refiects  the  view  that 
if  a  candidate  has  less  support  at  the 
outset  of  a  campaign — perhaps  because 
he  is  not  as  well  known  as  his  incumbent 
opponent — it  is  appropriate  that  he  has 
less  resources  with  which  to  campaign.  I 
would  prefer  a  fairer  approach  to  com- 
petitive elections. 

The  danger  of  primary  reliance  on  a 
matching  fund  approach  is  the  self- 
perpetuating  advantage  for  the  candidate 
who  is  initially  better  known.  He  would 
usually  be  able  to  raise  more  private 
contributions  of  small  denomination 
than  coiild  his  opponent.  This  would 
bring  larger  sums  of  Federal  matching 
funds,  and  he  could  then  mount  a  more 
elaborate  campaign  than  his  challenger 
to  raise  even  more  private  funds,  which 
would  then  be  matched  with  more  Fed- 
eral money,  and  so  on. 

The  use  of  matching  funds  to  provide 
an  ongoing  test  of  support  may  be  a 
valid  screening  technique  in  the  pri- 
maries. But  once  a  major  party  has 
chosen  a  candidate,  we  are  no  longer 
concerned  with  screening  frivolous  can- 
didacies. Both  candidates  in  tlie  general 
election  should  have  adequate  resoiu-ces 
to  seek  support  from  the  voters  diulng 
the  campaign,  including  the  support  of 
those  initially  Inclined  to  favor  their 
opponent. 

With  primary  reliance  on  matching 
small  contributions,  a  less  well-known 
challenger  must  bootstrap  his  campaign 
by  winning  additional  support  before  he 
can  get  enough  Federal  assistance  to 
mount  a  fully  competitive  campaign.  The 
Federal  Government  would  be  inter- 
posing a  pre-election  popularity  contest 
before  the  voters  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  a  full  debate  of  the  issues. 
Instead,  the  voters  choice  should  be 
tested  in  November  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  and  not  at  its  outset. 

SHOnU>    PBIMABT    TUXTTIONS    BE    INCLtJSEO 

Unfortunately,  I  am  sure  that  the  same 
intense  pressure  to  eliminate  primary 
elections  from  the  public  financing  fea- 
ture of  S.  3044  exerted  during  the  Sen- 
ate's deliberation  will  also  be  felt  In  the 
House. 

The  logic  in  favor  of  including  all  elec- 
tions is  simple,  but  compelling.  It  Is  im- 
possible to  justify  the  expenditure  of 
substantial  public  funds  in  order  to  help 
purify  the  political  process,  if  the  can- 
didates receiving  that  assistance  must 
still  raise  the  full  costs  of  expensive 
primary  campaigns  from  private  con- 
tributors in  order  to  win  their  party's 
nomination  in  the  first  place.  Meaning- 
ful reform  of  campaign  financing  prac- 
tices requires  inclusion  of  primary  as  well 
as  general  election. 


CONSTITUTIONAL   ISSUES   KAISXD   RXOARDINO 
S.    30C* 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  a  few  words  are 
in  order  in  response  to  the  continued  sug- 
gestions, although  often  vague,  that  this 
bill  would  be  found  imconstitutional. 

First,  some  suggest  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional to  limit  the  amount  which  a  per- 
son can  contribute  to  my  campaign,  or 
to  limit  the  total  amount  I  can  spend. 

However,  the  Senate  has  already  faced 
that  issue  twice,  in  1971  and  again  last 
summer.  Each  time,  we  decisively  found 
that  the  power  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  electoral  process,  as  well  as  the 
imderlying  purpose  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  prevent  oligopoly  in  the  politi- 
cal marketplace  by  a  powerful  few,  pro- 
vides ample  basis  for  reasonable  regula- 
tion. 

Next  it  was  suggested  that  the  thresh- 
old fund  used  to  screen  out  frivolous  can- 
didates in  primary  elections  imposes  an 
imconstitutional  burden  on  some  politi- 
cal aspirants.  But  as  the  committee  re- 
port notes,  the  Supreme  Court  has  up- 
held the  use  of  filing  fees  and  other 
charges  as  a  means  of  preventing  a  pro- 
liferation of  candidates.  Similarly,  the 
Court  has  approved  differential  treat- 
ment of  major  and  minor  parties,  based 
on  past  performance  at  the  polls,  if  the 
difference  is  reasonably  related  to  a  state 
interest  such  as  the  desire  to  avoid 
splintering  a  coherent  party  system.  See 
Bullock  V.  Carter  405  U.S.  134  (1971); 
Jeness  v.  Fortson  403  U.S.  431  (1971). 

The  committee  bill  would  not  freeze 
the  status  quo;  it  does  not  prevent  any 
political  party  from  getting  its  candidate 
on  the  ballot,  nor  from  organizing  re- 
sources to  support  them. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  recognized  in 
the  Jeness  case: 

Sometimes  the  grossest  discrimination  can 
lie  in  treating  things  that  are  different  as 
though  they  were  exactly  alike.  403  UJS.  at 
442. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago.  the  Supreme 
Court  reaffirmed  these  principles  in  two 
decisions,  Storer  against  Brown — March 
26,  1974 — smd  American  Party  against 
White— March  26, 1974. 

On  the  basis  of  these  decisions  and 
other  cases  dealing  with  the  regtilation 
of  elections  and  the  treatment  of  major, 
minor,  and  Independent  candidates,  I  am 
convinced  the  measure  would  be  upheld 
as  a  reasonable,  fair,  and  workable 
scheme  to  promote  the  integrity  of  elec- 
tions, to  insure  the  influence  of  many 
diverse  points  of  view  in  the  political 
marketplace,  and  to  bsdance  these  goals 
against  the  other  first  amendment  and 
equally  protection  interests  which  are  In- 
volved. 

To  end  where  I  began,  Mr.  President, 
this  proposal  for  public  financing  would 
not  guarantee  the  election  of  wise  and 
honest  men  and  women.  But  it  would 
remove  the  major  cause  of  cynicism  and 
distrust  in  our  system.  Now  is  the  time 
to  act  to  remove  the  distorting  effect  of 
reliance  on  private  f undraising  both  from 
the  campaign  and  from  the  operation  of 
Government. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent,  with  the  consent 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Clahk),  that  his  pending  amend- 


ment. No.  1013,  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
in  order  l^at  I  may  call  up  my  amend- 
ment No.  988,  and  I  do  this  vrith  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Clark)  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor 
following  disposition  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dohenici).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  minor  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  amendment  No.  988. 

The  legislative  clerk  reiwl  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Hugh  Scott  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy  (No.  988)  as 
follows : 

On  page  19,  after  the  period  in  line  19,  in- 
sert the  following:  "The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  accept  and  credit  to  the  fund 
money  received  In  the  form  of  a  donation, 
gift,  legacy,  or  bequest,  or  otherwise  contrib- 
uted to  the  fund.". 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  minor  matter  which  is  proposed 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and 
myself.  It  has  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  under  present  law  individuals  may 
make  tax-deductible  contributions  to 
candidates. 

The  Presidential  election  campaign 
fund  at  the  Treasury  Department  is 
financed  solely  from  dollars  checked  off 
on  income  tax  returns,  and  therefore  the 
Treasury  Department  advises  us  it  will 
not  accept  small  contributions  ear- 
marked for  this  fund. 

Amendment  No.  988  simply  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  receive 
private  contributions  and  earmark  them 
for  the  fund  is  so  requested.  These  con- 
tributions would  be  tax  deductible,  as  is 
the  case  imder  present  law,  with  respect 
to  direct  contributions  to  candidates. 

This  has  to  do  with  a  contribution  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  my- 
self of  $75  each,  representing  payment 
for  two  newspaper  articles,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  Treasury  as  a  gift  to  the 
Treasury  but  which  could  not  be  ear- 
marked. Therefore,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  permit  earmarking.  It 
is  not  ex  post  facto  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  and 
with  the  manager  of  the  bill  on  the  ma- 
jority side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  Th3 
Senator  said  this  amendment  would  per- 
mit earmarking  for  tax  credit  pur- 
poses. I  do  not  think  it  would  permit 
earmarking  other  than  insofar  as  its 
being  deposited  to  go  to  this  special 
account. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCX5TT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CANNON.  So  it  could  not  be  ear- 
marked for  any  other  purpose. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Oh,  no,  not  for 
any  purpose  except  being  channeled  to 
this  fund  instead  of  being  chaimeled  to 
the  general  Treasury,  sis  it  is  now. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  also  men- 
tioned that  a  tax  deduction  could  be 
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taken.  I  do  not  think  it  eoukl  be  taken 

vitbout  another  change  elsewhere  In  the 

law. 
Mr.  HCQH  SOOTT.  I  am  advised  tv 

the  Tzcasaxy  that  a  tax  deduction  can  be 

taken,  but  only  as  a  charitable  contrlbii- 

ikm. 

This  may  be  a  surprise  to  the  Sevt&iot, 

but  the  U.S.  Treasury  is  considered  a 

dtuirltar  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  did  not  think  it  was  a 
charity,  but  a  tax  credit  eould  be  taken 
as  a  charltaUecoi^ributkm. 

With  thai  explanation.  I  am  wining 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KEMNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  in  pro- 
poeing  the  pending  amendment.  By  au- 
thoriatiis  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
te  aeecpt  tax-deductible  gifts  earmarked 
for  the  Federal  electtoa  campaign  fund, 
the  amendment  will  estaMish  a  construc- 
tive auMdement  to  the  dollar  checkoff 
under  exletinc  law. 

A»  we  know,  the  preliminary  results 
under  the  dcdlar  checkoff  for  the  1973 
tax  year  are  highly  encouraging.  Approx- 
iBatdy  1&  percent  ot  the  returns  being 
filed  are  uihag  the  checkoff.  At  the  pres- 
ent rate,  the  campaign  fimd  in  the 
Treasury  will  contain  upwards  of  $50 
mUlioa  by  1976,  or  more  than  enough 
to  make  the  l»7ft  Presidential  election  a 
talBtoric  first— paid  for  entirely  out  of 
pubUc  funds. 

But  more  is  necessary,  especially  If  the 
dollar  checkoff  is  to  be  adequate  for  fl- 
Mftfing  other  Federal  elections  out  of 
puhUc  funds.  My  hope  is  that,  as  the 
checkoff  becomes  more  familiar  to  tax- 
payers, its  use  will  continue  to  increase, 
so  that  the  Federal  election  campaign 
lund  win  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  all  Fed- 
eral elections. 

In  the  interim,  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  a  useful  method  to  s\u>plemait 
the  dollar  checkoff  fund.  Under  current 
law.  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  a  charita- 
Ue  dedactlon  for  gifts  made  to  the  Treas- 
ury. Hovever.  unless  there  is  a  specific 
aathorlzation  in  the  law  allowing  gifts 
to  be  made  for  a  specified  program,  the 
gifts  simply  go  into  the  gmeral  fund  of 
the  Treasury.  The  pendli«  amencknent 
would  enable  taxpayers  to  earmark  their 
gUU  for  the  Federal  election  campaign 
lund.  and  I  am  pleased  that  the  man- 
avers  are  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yi^d  back  my  time. 

Mr.  HIK3H  8COTT.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRKanWNO  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Benator  from  Pennsylvania  for  him- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  KxKnsT).  No.  988. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CUiBK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Belucon.  Csahs- 
TOK.  Hast.  Obavkl.  Maxbzas.  and 
ScuwuiuB,  I  call  up  my  ftmpnriin«'nt  No. 
1013. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  modify 
the  amendment  to  make  t«v>TiTii^*n|  ^q^. 
rectlau. 

Ttw  PRESZniNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectfamr 

»fcCANNOW.  Mr.  Fresldeut,  what  was 
Che  request? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFMCER.  Will  the 
Senator  restate  the  request? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  unanimoiis  ccmsent 
to  make  a  technical  correction  in  amend- 
ment No.  1013. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator to  ^;ate  the  nature  of  the  technical 
correct?  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
itis  going  to  change  in  essence  some  im- 
portant tM^vlsioD  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  would  not  clmnge  any 
important  provision  of  the  amendment. 
It  is  my  understanding  it  would  not  be 
in  Mder  if  it  did.  We  had  talked  with  the 
Parliamentarian  previous  to  make  sure 
it  was  not  a  substantial  ehange. 

I  send  a  copy  of  the  technical  correc- 
tion to  the  manager  to  look  at.  It  simply 
clarifies  a  definition  somewhat,  we  felt 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  tlie  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendments,  as  modified,  are  as 
follows: 


Cto  page  75.  line  21,  strike  out 
for  election,  or". 


'nomination 


On  page  76,  strike  out  Un*  19  through  line 
22  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  «ectlon,  the  term 
•campaign'  Includes  all  primary,  primary  run- 
off, and  general  election  campaigns  related 
to  a  Bpecinc  general  election,  and  all  pri- 
mary, primary  runoff,  and  special  election 
campAigna  related  to  a  specific  special  elec- 
tkjn.". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  following  the  dis- 
posal of  this  amendment  my  Amendment 
No.  1118  be  the  next  order  of  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  it  now 
stands,  S.  3044  sets  a  contribution  limi- 
tation of  $3,000  for  individuals  and  $6,000 
few  organizations,  applied  separately  to 
primary,  primary  run-off,  and  general 
elections. 

Our  amendment  has  one  simple  rtfect: 
It  wouW  eliminate  the  btl's  distinction 
between  primaries,  primary  run-offs,  and 
general  elections,  settmg  a  true  contri- 
bution limit  of  $3,000  fbr  individuals 
and  $6,000  for  organizations,  applied  to 
a  candidate's  entire  campaign  for  pub- 
he  office. 

Throughout  the  debate  on  S.  3044, 
many  Soiatcws  have  referred  to  the 
$3,000  contribution  limitation  in  the  bill. 
Bet,  in  fact,  the  limitation  now  in  ef- 
fect in  S.  3044  sets  a  much  higher  limit, 
to  any  given  campaign,  an  individual 
might  actoaHy  be  able  to  contribute 
$6,000  altogether— $3,000  ki  the  primary 
and  $3,000  in  the  general  election— or 
even  $9,000  if  there  were  a  primary  run- 
off. For  organisations,  the  limit  could 
be  as  vaxaOx  as  $18,000. 

The  Rnles  Committee  lias  Incorpo- 
rated the  contribution  Umlts  set  in  S  372 
in  the  present  bill.  But  S.  372  had  no 
provisions  tar  puMic  flnancing^it  was 
merely  an  attempt  to  Hmit  campaign 
expenditiffes  and  private  contributions. 

However,  with  the  comprehensive 
public  financing  system  ia  the  bill  now, 
there  is  no  need  to  aDow  such  excessive 
contributions — up  to  $9,000  for  individ- 
uals and  $18,000  for  organizations.  This 


amendment  would  put  those  limits  at 
$3,000  and  $6,000  respectively. 

Three  thousand  dollar!  is  a  large 
chunk  of  money  in  any  campaign.  No 
individual  contributed  more  than  $3,000 
to  my  campaign,  and  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  had  the  same 
experience.  Clearly,  a  $3,000  limitation, 
with  $6,000  for  groups,  is  not  going  to 
cause  any  hardship  for  anyone,  whether 
or  not  they  decide  to  use  public  financ- 
ing. 

Even  the  $3,000  and  $5,0$0  limitations 
tills  amendment  proposes  are  excessive — 
a  person  or  organization  contributing 
this  much  would  obviously  enjoy  more 
access  than  the  average  voter,  and  I 
think  everyone  is  aware  of  that. 

But  more  important  tham  the  actual 
effect  of  these  large  donations  is  the 
question  of  how  they  will  be  viewed  by 
the  public.  To  the  average  American. 
$9,000  or  $18,000  is  an  incredibly  large 
amoimt  for  a  candidate  for  puWic  office 
to  accept  from  any  single  individual  or 
group.  But  the  present  legislation  would 
permit  just  such  contributions. 

The  limits  proposed  in  th*  amendment 
still  represent  big  money,  but  a  con- 
tribution Mmit  of  this  kind  would  at  least 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  And  the 
American  peoj^  would  know  it. 

The  Rules  Committee  biD  r^resents  a 
truly  significant  reform  of  the  American 
political  process.  I  thtek  all  <^  us  have 
been  continually  impressed  by  Chairman 
Cannon's  skillful  handling  ot  the  legis- 
lation, and  by  the  commifanent  to  mean- 
ingful campaign  rrform  demonstrated  by 
a  majority  of  the  Senate.  I  bdieve  this 
amendment  is  fully  consistent  with  the 
scope  and  intent  of  S.  3044,  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  PresMent,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

We  have  gone  up  the  h|n  and  down 
again  on  this  particular  issue.  We  have 
seen  before,  in  the  course  of  debate  on 
the  bUl.  amendments  to  eiM»ge  the  limits 
cm  contributions.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  p(»nted  out  that  the  amomts  ought 
to  be  cut  in  half  from  wiMft  we  have  in 
the  bis  now,  beeause  of  the  matching 
portion  of  public  fhmnctog.  But  we  do 
not  authorfae  a  candidate  t«  go  to  public 
financing.  If  we  were  to  adopt  this 
amen(taient.  It  is  quite  Iflc^  we  woald 
force  every  candidate  to  gtK  to  puUie  fi- 
nancing, whereas  some  ot  them  if  they 
were  given  reasonable  raough  limits, 
might  desire  to  go  the  private  financing 
route.  But  if  they  did,  theji  would  then 
be  still  more'imduly  restricted,  as  under 
S.  372,  and  much  more  unduly  restricted 
than  we  have  desired  to  restrict  them. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  stand  fast  on 
the  position  it  has  already  taken  by 
voting  to  reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  answer 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada aa  his  partkular  point.  I  think  it  is 
still  possible  and  very  practical  for  a 
candidate  to  run  a  cao^Mkigii  aa  private 
financing  and  keep  within  tfae  $3,000  or 
$6,000  limitation.  I  say  that  out  of  per- 
sonal experience,  because,  aa  the  Record 
will  show,  in  the  1972  ~"y°^«fln  I  ac- 
cepted  no   contributions  in  excess  of 
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$3,000.  Tliere  are  many  Senators  who 
have  committed  themelves  to  accept  no 
more  than  that  in  the  coming  campaign 
of  1974.  Some  have  a  limitation  as  strict 
as  $1,000;  some  $2,000;  others,  $3,000. 
They  will  not  receive  any  public  financ- 
ing in  the  1974  campaign.  So  although 
some  restrictions  are  imposed,  a  candi- 
date cannot  take  $18,000.  in  the  case  of 
groups,  and  he  cannot  take  in  excess  of 
$3,000,  in  the  case  of  individuals.  He  can 
take  only  $3,000.  That  is  the  intent  of 
the  amendment.  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  we  talk  about  taking  amounts  such 
as  $7,000,  $8,000,  $9,000,  or  $10,000,  from 
individuals,  we  are  talking  about  a  very, 
very  heavy  Influence  on  the  person  who 
receives  such  a  large  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Clark 
amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table,  and 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)   to 
lay  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  on  the  table.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that    the    Senator    from    Idaho    (Mr. 
Chttrch)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  and  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming   (Mr.    McGee)     are    necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong). 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Oolo- 
WATER) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Grdtin)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

•Hie  result  was  announced — ^yeas  37, 
nays  54.  as  follows: 


NATS— 64 
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TEAS— 37 

Baker 

Brvln 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Fannin 

PeU 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Percy 

Bible 

Hartke 

Biblcoff 

Brock 

Hatfldd 

Scott,  Hugh 

Buckley 

Hattaaway 

Stennls 

Bynl. 

Bterens 

Harry  Fh  Jr. 

Huddleston 

Cannon 

Uagnuaoa 

Tower 

Cook 

ICeGown 

Tunney 

Curtla 

Metaenbaum 

Welcker 

Domlnlck 

MOntoya 

Abourezk 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Aiken 

Pulbrlgbt 

Mondale 

Allen 

Gravel 

Muskle 

Bartlett 

Gurney 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hart 

Nunn 

Beau 

HaskeU 

Padcwood 

Bellmon 

Helms 

Pearson 

Blden 

HolUngs 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Roth 

BjTd,  Robert  C.  Javlts 

Schwelker 

Case 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Cotton 

Mathias 

Symington 

Cranston 

McClellan 

Taft 

Dole 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Mclntyre 

Young 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Church 

Hughes 

Scott, 

Fong 

Inouye 

WUllamL 

Goldwater 

Long 

Griffin 

McGee 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark) . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  to  explain  to  my  col- 
leagues what  this  amendment  will  do. 
because  I  think  many  of  them  do  not  un- 
derstand what  the  amendment  would  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  on 
the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  Sen- 
ator has  not  used  all  of  his  time  on  the 
amendment.  He  used  only  2  minutes  on 
the  amendment.  No  one  else  has  used  the 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  under 
the 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  would  a 
motion  to  table  be  in  order  after  the  time 
has  been  yielded  back? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  may  proceed  for  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  bill's 
provisions  with  relation  to  private  con- 
tributions is  such  that  a  person  can  re- 
ceive a  contribution  of  not  to  exceed 
$3,000  from  another  person  for  any  one 
election — a  primary,  a  rimoff,  or  a  gen- 
eral election. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  it  would 
limit  the  $3,000  in  contributions  to  a  one- 
time contribution  for  any  election for 

the  total  election.  So  that  in  a  year,  if  a 
person  had  a  primary  election,  a  runoff 
election,  and  a  general  election,  the 
maximum  private  contribution  that  could 
be  received  frcHn  one  person  would  be 
$3,000  rather  than  $3,000  per  election  as 
It  is  under  the  bill. 

This  would  automatically  have  the 
effect  of  driving  a  candidate  toward  pub- 
lic financing,  because  of  his  Inability 
to  raise  adequate  amoimts. 


I  yield  bsuik  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
simply  like  to  add  to  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  by 
saying  that  he  states  the  amendment 
very  accurately  and  very  exactly.  That  is 
the  intent  of  the  amendment,  to  prevent 
any  individual  from  contributing  more 
than  $3,000  in  that  campaign — in  other 
words,  in  the  primary,  in  the  nmoff. 
and  in  the  general.  Otherwise,  we  do  not 
have  a  $3,000  limitation  but  a  $9,000 
limitation  from  any  individual,  and  $9.- 
000  from  that  individual's  spouse  if  they 
so  desire;  or  an  $18,000  limitation  in  the 
case  of  organizations. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment, to  restrict  it  to  $3,000  for  individ- 
uals and  $6,000  for  groups. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back  on  this  amend- 
ment, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Clark)  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
iNotJTE),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Wiliiam  L.  Scott)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  65, 
nays  24,  as  follows: 
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YEAS — 65 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Case 
ChUes 
Clark 
Cotton 
Cranston 


Baker 

Brock 

Cannon 

Cook 

Curtla 

Domlnlck 

Bastland 

Fannin 


Dole 

Domenlcl 

Eagleton 

Ervln 

Pulbrlght 

Gravel 

Gurney 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Maenuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McClure 

Mclntyre 

NATS— 24 
Hansen 
Hathaway 
Hniska 
Huddleaton 
Javlta 
McCleUan 
McOorem 
Montoya 


Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Both 

Schwelker 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Thurmond 

wmiama 


PeU 

Scott,  Hugh 

Spaikman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Tunney 

Weidcer 
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Ctaurdi 

HucliM 

Percr 

Fting 

Inouje 

Scott* 

Ooldvster 

Laos 

WUUaml.. 

Oriaa 

MtOm 

TOVDC 

So  Mr.  CtARK's  unendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  CZiARK.  Mr.  PresMent,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  rote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment wasagrecd  to. 

Mr.  CHIIfS.  I  mtm  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  FRESEDZNO  OFFICER.  Under  the 
prerlous  order,  the  Senate  wfll  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  (rf  amaidineRt 
Vo.  Ills  proposed  by  ttie  Senator  from 
Iowa  (BAr.  Cum*) . 

The  amendinent  win  be  stated. 

The  Biiriiitaiit  leciidative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

The  aawndmmt  Is  as  ftdlows: 

On  pag*  7.  Une  9,  strike  ovt  "ilOjOOO; "  and 
Insert  m  lieu  thereof  "$5,000; ". 

On  page  7.  Une  14.  strike  out  "20  percent" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "10  percent". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Bir.  President,  I  offer  this 
amendment  on  bdialX  of  msrsi^  and  Sen- 
ators Bball  and  Mathias. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
aent  to  modify  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  rlsbt  to  obiect,  I  would  like  to  know 
the  BAture  of  the  perfecting  amendment 
first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
Ibllows: 

After  Une  4.  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
On  page  7.  line  17.  strike  out  "$125,000;" 
and  Insert  to  Heu  thereof  "$75,000; " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification?  Without 
objection,  the  amendmaiit  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  reduce  the  threshold 
amoimts  required  imde.-  the  bill  to 
qualify  for  matching  public  payments 
in  congressional  and  senatorial  primary 
elections.  It  cuts  in  half  the  levels  set 
in  the  committee  bill. 

Although  these  limits  are  Intended  to 
prevent  frivolous  candidates  from  receiv- 
ing public  finaneine.  the  threshold 
amounts  set  by  the  ccmimlttee  are  so 
high  that  they  will  almost  certalntr  pre- 
clude public  financing  for  many  serious 
candidates  as  well. 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  S.  3044  have 
called  the  bill  an  "incumbency  protec- 
tion bill,"  charging  that  public  financing 
will  tnevttably  favor  incumbent  ofllce 
holders.  Chairman  Cakhok  and  the  Rules 
Committee  have  »ery  acTupulousIy  main- 
tained the  rights  of  dudlengers  In  this 
legislation,  and  it  should  be  done  here 
as  weU. 

But  the  primary  threshold  amounts — 
set  as  high  as  they  are — ^represent  an 
exception.  Incumbents  could  reaeh  the 
threshold  easily — a  single  hundred-dol- 
lar-a^ptote  dinner  might  be  enough.  But 
for  chafiengers,  it  would  be  an  orer- 
whelmiDK  task.  Aa  Soaitor  Beau,  said 
diurlng  debate  on  Maich  27: 


Sometimes  there  Is  a  difference  between 
demonstrating  public  support  and  collecting 
money.  Sometimes  one  can  get  the  votes  but 
not  the  doHars  to  back  up  the  votes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  ust^  this  formula,  a 
terrible  burden  is  placed  upon  those  people 
who  might  want  to  challeage  an  Incumbent 
In  a  prtmary.  and  I  do  not  think  that  Is  tn 
keeping  with  the  purpose  of  the  legislation. 

I  started  out  by  saying  Ibat  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  public  financing  combined  with 
private  financing.  But  I  am  opposed  to  public 
financing  that  discriminates  against  people 
who  wan*  to  challenge  th«  Incumbents. 


The  best  example  I  oan  offer  of  the 
dangers  inherent  in  this  section  of  the 
committee  bill  is  the  Democratic  races 
for  the  House  and  Senate  in  Iowa  in 
1972.  Altogether,  there  were  nine  Dem- 
ocrats competing  for  the  nominations 
for  six  House  seats  and  one  Senate  seat. 
Mr.  President,  not  a  single  one  of  us 
would  have  qualified  for  public  financing 
under  the  conunittee  formula. 

And  I  am  not  talking  about  frivolous 
candidates.  Of  the  seven  who  were  nomi- 
nated, not  one  candidate  received  less 
than  45  percent  of  the  vote  in  the  gen- 
eral election.  Four  of  us  were  elected  to 
the  Congress,  and  three  of  us  defeated 
incumbents  in  the  process.  But  again, 
not  a  single  one  of  us  would  have  been 
able  to  get  public  financing  in  the  pri- 
mary imder  the  committee  bill. 

It  is  also  very  interesting  to  examine 
the  1972  campaigns  of  llie  13  freshman 
Senators. 

According  to  reports  filed  5  days  be- 
fore the  primary,  at  letst  7  of  the  13 
would  not  have  qualified  for  public  fi- 
nancing in  the  primary  under  the  pres- 
ent formula.  Of  the  six  others,  of  course, 
there  were  three  incumbent  Congress- 
men, an  incumbent  Governor,  and  an 
incumbent  mayor  of  the  State's  largest 
city.  The  seven  of  us  were  not  frivolous 
candidates — after  all,  we  won.  But  under 
the  committee's  requirements  we  would 
not  have  been  able  to  demonstrate 
enough  public  support  to  qualify  for 
matching  public  funds, 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  dealing  with 
a  threshold  which  must  be  raised  to  re- 
ceive a  fiat  subsidy.  We  are  only  talking 
about  a  level  which  must  be  met  before 
the  Government  will  match  small  con- 
tributions on  a  dollar  for  dollar  basis. 
The  Rules  Committee  correctly  states  in 
its  report  that  one  of  our  primary  goals 
must  be  to — 

Ensure  adequate  presentation  to  the  elec- 
torate of  opposing  viewpoUits  of  competing 
candidates  through  comprebreneive  public 
financing. 

We  can  take  a  step  torward  achieving 
that  goal  by  passing  this  amendment  and 
cutting  the  threshold  amount  for  public 
financing  in  the  primaries. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
have  any  strong  feelings  one  way  or  the 
oiher  about  the  amendnuent.  For  people 
who  oppose  public  financing  this  means 
it  is  easier  to  get  public  flnawr^'^g  It 
lowers  the  threshold  amount  in  the  case 


of  Representatives  from  $10,000  to  $5,000 
and  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  the 
Senate  from  $25,000  to  $12,500. 

Now  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  commit- 
tee we  should  have  some  reasonable 
threshold  amount  to  demonstrate  that  a 
man  had  some  sort  of  puBlic  appeal  be- 
fore he  could  go  the  public  financing 
route. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  the  Sen- 
ate wants  to,  it  can  take  away  an  th3 
threshold  and  just  say  everybody  is  eligi- 
ble. We  did  not  think  it  w»s  a  good  idea. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Presicfcnt,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  . 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa.  As  he  pointed  out, 
both  Senator  Mathias  and  I  aie  cospon- 
sors  of  the  amendment.  He  also  alluded 
to  the  colloquy  I  had.  on  the  first  day  of 
the  debate,  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee  on  this  sub- 
ject matter.  I  used  the  Republican  Party 
of  Maryland  as  an  example  of  an  un- 
fair advantage  that  wouW  be  given  to 
an  incumbent  if  we  allowed  the  20  per- 
cent threshold  to  remain  In  the  bin  be- 
fore a  candidate  would  become  eligible 
for  his  share  of  public  flrnyiHng 

In  the  State  of  Maryland,  unfortu- 
nately, there  are  only  4$0,000  Repub- 
licans, but  1.5  million  Dfemocrats.  We 
would  be  allowed  under  the  bUl.  because 
we  have  a  voting-age  population  of  2.7 
million,  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  vot- 
ing age  population,  $270,000  in  primary 
elections.  If  we  take  20  percent  of  that, 
it  comes  to  $54,000. 

I  think  it  is  absurd  to  expect  that 
someone  can  raise  $54,000  in  a  pri- 
mary when  only  480,000  voters  are  reg- 
istered in  his  party.  This  is  exces- 
sive. I  think  that  it  Is  impossible  for  any 
challenger  to  raise  $54,000  when  he  is 
running  against  an  incumbent,  especial- 
ly when  he  has  only  480,000  voters  regis- 
tered in  his  party,  because  we  have  a 
limit  on  contributions,  and  It  would  be 
very,  very  difficult  for  anyfbody  to  chal- 
lenge an  incumbent. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  tio  move  in  the 
direction  of  public  financing,  then  we 
had  better  make  sure  that  we  are  not 
making  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
a  self -perpetuating  body.  Dt  seems  to  me 
that  is  Just  what  we  are  doing  if  we  are 
creating  the  high  thresholds  where 
challengers  will  not  be  able  to  get  the 
kind  of  money  they  need  to  participate 
in  public  funds. 

I  think  it  should  go  further,  but  I  think 
it  is  extremely  reasonable  to  lower  the 
threshold  from  20  to  10  percent.  There- 
fore, I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment  in  order  to  mpke  it  fair  to 
those  who  are  going  to  be  involved  in 
future  primaries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Do  Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  remaining  time  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
having  been  yielded  back  on  the  amend- 
ment, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendmoit  of  the  Senator  from  fowa 
(Mr.  Clakk),  as  modified.  Tht  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clo-k 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  rolL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
IMOUTE),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  LoiTG) ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Fttlbright),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Steknis)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonc), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
watke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  is  ab- 
sent on  oflk;ial  business. 

"Hie  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  54,  as  follows : 
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Tbe  assistant  legislative  clert:  read  as 
follows  : 

Cto  page  IS.  Une  11,  after  tbm  word  "held" 
Insert  the  foUowlng:  "(except  tiiat  «  the 
office  aougbt  la  President  or  Benator  the 
amount  shaU  be  14  cents) ". 
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Packwood 

Proxmire 

Band(riph 

Ribicoff 
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Pearson 
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Scott,  Hugh 
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Stafford 
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Symington 

Taft 
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Thurmond 
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NOT  VOTING— 12 
<3hurch  Hughes  Scott. 

Pong  Inouye  WHUam  L. 

Fulbrlght  Long  Stennis 

Gk>ldwat^  McGee 

GrlfBn  Percy 

So  the  Clark  amendment,  as  modified 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  obtained  the  fioor 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

:«r.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU  use 
my  own  time,  of  course,  but  I  Intend  to 
limit  my  remarks  on  the  amendment  to 
5  minutes. 

I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  1185  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFTICBR.  Tile 
amendment  wlfi  be  stated. 

CXX 66&— Part  8 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  proposes  to  restore,  for  the 
oflOces  of  President  and  Senator,  the 
amount  of  14  cents  per  voter  instead  of 
12  cents  which  resulted  from  the  Alien 
amendment,  which  was  successful  here 
by  a  vote  of  46  to  43. 

The  reason  for  limiting  it  to  President 
and  Senator  is  twofold.  First,  not  to  re- 
argue the  Allen  amendment,  which 
would  not  be  fair  to  Senator  Allen  nor  to 
the  Senate,  I  omit  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and  second, 
because  it  reaUy  is  iiot  necessary  to  in- 
clude the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, as  they  have  a  limit  of 
$90,000,  which,  considering  the  general 
population  of  congressional  districts, 
which  is  under  one-half  million,  is  not 
out  of  line  with  either  the  12 -cent  flgia-e 
or  the  14-cent  figure. 

The  amendment  applies  only  to  elec- 
tions, not  to  primaries.  I  am  not  seeking 
to  change  that  at  all.  But  the  fact  is  that 
this  is  a  qualified  amendment;  and  the 
reason  I  give  the  Senate  this  opportunity 
is  the  fact  that  really  the  amoimts  are 
getting  down  to  the  point  where,  with 
any  kind  of  big  State,  and  smsill  States 
are  even  more  affected,  where  a  Senator 
like  myself  or  any  other  Senator  who  has 
had  considerable  time  in  the  Senate  has 
to  go  to  the  people  with  so  many  issues- 
it  is  simple,  after  all,  to  take  a  Senator 
apart  when  we  vote  here  400  or  500  times 
a  year,  and  when  votes  are  connected  in 
philosophy  or  have  a  historical  relation- 
ship, or  you  have  strategic  or  tactical 
situations  that  face  you — and  you  try  to 
run  around  in  a  State  with  15  million 
people,  even  15  cents  speedily  falls. 

I  do  not  mind  telling  the  Senate  I  ran, 
with  the  aid  of  my  State  committee,  a 
campaign  in  1966  that  cost  me,  aside 
from  the  help  they  might  give,  about 
$1,250,000.  That  same  campaign  would 
cost  atKHit  $2  million  today,  and  if  you 
subtract  the  State — and  many  State  or- 
ganizati(His  now  do  not  want  to  get  In- 
volved with  Federal  law— you  run  into 
a  campaign  that  may  cost  $2,500,000  to 
$3,000,000. 

I  cannot  raise  that.  I  cannot  afford 
it.  But  If  the  committee  thought  15  cents 
was  a  reasonable  figure.  I  think  we  ought 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  figure 
larger  than  that  now  set,  which  I  con- 
sider too  low. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  deduct  one- 
fifteenth  from  the  column  15  cents  for 
the  Presidency;  that  results  in  roughly 
$19  millKai  for  Uie  Preaidency.  rather 
than  the  figures  which  are  set  up  here, 
$21  million-something  for  the  15-cent 
fund,  and  similarly  down  that  column. 

I  simply  lay  this  question  before  the 
Senate:  Under  these  conditions,  the  only 
chance  we  have  to  somewhat  raise  the 
figures,  for  purposes  of  negotiation  with 
the  other  body,  is  in  an  amendment  that 
Is  qualified.  This  Is  qualified. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  Senators  Mondale  and  Dolb  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  amendmoit. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
not  change  the  position  it  has  already 
taken  on  this  parUcular  issue.  It  is  true 
that  tlie  committee  reported  the  15  cents 
in  the  general  election  and  the  10  cents 
in  the  primary,  but  that  issue  has  been 
debated  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  we  did 
reduce  it  by  a  vote  to  12  cents  and  8 
cents.  I  voted  for  that  amendment;  I 
think  it  was  a  good  amendment. 

I  will  say  to  my  coUeagne  that  while  he 
indicates  that  in  a  State  such  as  his  he 
may  be  limited,  the  limit  appUes  both 
ways;  it  also  applies  on  whoever  the  op- 
ponent or  challenger  may  be. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  overall  bill 
is  to  try  to  contain  or  restrain  the  cost 
of  campaigns.  We  are  not  gtrfng  to  re- 
strain them  if  we  fix  the  limit  that  can 
be  spent  at  higher  than  is  normally 
spent. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  races  In 
the  last  election — I  do  not  recall  the 
exact  number,  but  there  were  not  many 
races  that  did  exceed,  though  some  of 
them  exceeded  very  materially,  the  limit 
we  have  set  in  the  bill. 

I  would  point  out  that  under  the 
limited  bill  now,  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  a  candidate  there  could  spend  in 
the  primary,  $1,213,000  and  could  again 
spend  $1,508,000  in  the  general  election 
under  the  bill  as  it  now  stands.  If  the 
Senate  should  adopt  this  amendment,  it 
would  increase  that  amount  for  the  gen- 
eral election  by  roughly  $126,000,  it 
would  appear. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleague  that  I  be- 
lieve we  have  settled  this  matter  in  a 
reasonable  fashion.   I   think   if   we   are 
going  to  try  to  contain  the  cost  of  the 
campaign,  we  have  got  to  fix  limits,  not 
just  fix  a  figiu-e  far  above  that  which  we 
have  expended. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wtU  yield  myself  1  more 
nunute  to  reply,  and  that  is  all.  We  have 
very  completely  argued  these  questions 
before. 

All  that  I  say  is  this:  It  is  as  tough  for 
the  challenger  as  for  the  chall«iged,  in 
view  of  the  enormous  increase  in  costs 
and  I  do  not  see  any  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  not  to  want 
a  campaign  which  reveals  the  positions 
of  both  sides.  That  costs  money  un- 
fortunately, in  this  particular  society 

Wh«i  you  realize  that  there  are  city 
campaigns  which  cost  $2  and  $3  million 
for  a  candidate  for  mayor,  1  do  not  think 
these  sums,  at  a  14-cent  level,  are  at  aU 
out  of  line.  I  have  given  the  Senate  my 
own  figures.  These  I  know.  I  sweated 
blood  raising  them,  so  I  know  them  only 
too  wen. 

I  am  not  anxious  to  make  them  more 
but  it  is  simply,  in  my  judgment,  the 
necessities  of  the  situation. 

Hnally,  we  always  talk  a  lot  about 
committee  deliberations,  with  the  com- 
mittee hearing  evidence,  thinking  it  over, 
and  debating  it  in  committee,  so  that 
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they  come  to  the  right  conclusion.  Here 
we  have  a  committee,  and  the  manager 
of  the  bill  says  they  did  not  come  to  the 
right  conclusion,  that  he  voted  against  It. 
So,  since  he  voted  against  It,  he  has  got 
to  vote  against  It  again. 

I  hope  very  much  that  will  not  be  the 
logic  of  the  Senate.  The  committee  came 
up  with  15  cents.  The  Senate,  by  a 
majority  of  46  to  43,  reduced  it  to  12 
cents.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  again 
come  closer  to  the  amount  the  commit- 
tee, which  deliberated,  provided. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  have  an  hour,  If  I  wanted  to  talk  that 
long. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes, in  order  to  back  up  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  York.  I  am  sure 
everyone  will  say  that  if  he  and  I  are 
on  the  same  side  on  this  issue,  one  of  us 
Is  obviously  wrong,  but  we  will  find  out 
pretty  quickly. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole  that 
I  think,  to  begin  with,  this  whole  bill 
is  imcoDstitutlonal.  I  do  not  think  you 
can  put  a  limit  on  the  right  of  any  in- 
dividual to  support  in  any  legal  way  that 
he  wants  to  the  candidate  of  his  choice. 
I  think  that  is  what  we  have  attempted 
to  do.  One  three-Judge  Federal  court  has 
already  so  ruled,  in  connection  with  the 
bill  that  is  now  part  of  the  law.  Tlie 
ruling  has  not  been  appealed.  They  ruled 
OQ  that  ground,  that  this  Is  a  violation 
of  the  first  amendment,  and  I  think  that 
Is  exactly  what  it  is. 

Second.  I  think  we  have  sought  to  do 
indirectly,  by  what  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Alabama  did  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  what  this  bill  does,  what  we 
cannot  do  dlrecUy;  namely,  limit  the 
amount  you  can  expend;  and  you  have 
to  Include  whatever  anyone  expends,  no 
matter  whether  they  have  any  connec- 
tion with  you  or  not,  as  an  overall 
limitation;  thus  we  are  denying  them 
the  right  to  support  the  candidates  of 
their  choice. 

Third.  As  I  think  everyone  has  known 
from  the  beginning,  I  am  and  always 
have  been  totally  opposed  to  public  fi- 
nancing. I  think  It  is  a  real  rip-off  of  the 
taxpayer.  That  Is  not  a  part  of  this 
amendment,  which  would  seem  to  me 
only  sensible,  that  If  we  are  going  to 
have  an  unconstitutional  bUl,  which  I 
think  Is  a  disaster  from  beginning  to 
end.  and  I  think  we  are  all  acting  as 
masochlsts,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  taxpayer,  then  we  oufidlt  to 
have  a  limit  which  is  high  enough.  So  I 
am  happy  to  support  it  and  will  support 
the  amendment  but  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  the  whole  bill  no  matter  what 
happens. 

Mi.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 4  minirtM. 

The  PBESmiNa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  What  this  amendment 
seeks  to  do  Is  to  go  over  ground  that  the 
Senate  went  over  yerterday.  It  seeks.  In 
effect,  to  reconsider  the  vote  which  was 
taken  on  yesterday,  and  one  moUoa  to 
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reconsider  has  alretuly  been  made  and 
tabled.  So  actually  this  is  a  method  of 
doing  Indirectly  what  the  Senator  is 
prevented  from  doing  under  the  rules 
directly;  that  is.  reconsidering  that  vote 
and  ofiferlng  his  own  amendment.  The 
distingxilshed  Senator  had  the  oppor- 
tunity yesterday.  If  he  thought  there 
was  some  magic  to  the  14-cent  figure, 
he  could  have  offered  that  as  an  amend- 
ment when  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
put  in  the  amendment  calling  for  a  12- 
cent  per  person  of  voting  age  limitation 
on  the  general  election.  He  saw  fit  not  to 
do  that. 

After  the  Senate  has  acted  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  has  been  made  and 
tabled,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  comes  in  and  says  that  a  sub- 
sidy of  $1,519,000  in  a  Senate  race  in 
New  York  is  insufficient  unless  they  re- 
capture two-thirds  of  the  reduction  that 
was  made  on  yesterday  in  order  that  the 
100-percent  Government  subsidy  for 
general  election  campaigns  in  New  York 
and  other  States  can  be  increased. 

The  2-cent  increase  does  not  sound  like 
a  great  deal,  but  it  amounts  to  millions 
of  dollars  throughout  the  entire  Na- 
tion and,  of  course,  the  amoimt  is  sev- 
eral himdred  thousand  dollars  in  New 
York. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  stated,  this  would  provide  for 
primary  and  general  elections  expendi- 
tures for  the  Senate  seat.  The  12  cents 
and  the  8-cent  figures  would  provide  for 
a  campaign  fund  in  the  primary  and  in 
the  general  election. 

If  there  were  to  be  a  run-off,  it  would 
be  smother  million  dollars,  but  Just  the 
primary  and  general  election  is  $2y2  mil- 
lion. So  I  believe  a  candidate  could  strug- 
gle along  on  $2  V2  millian  In  a  campaign. 
If  the  Senate  thinks  It  should  be  in- 
creased, of  course,  it  can  do  so;  but  I  want 
10  stress  that  what  the  Senator  seeks  to 
do  is  to  reconsider  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate, which  has  already  been  sought  to  be 
reconsidered,  and  the  Senate  refused  to 
do  so.  The  Senator  limits  it  to  President 
and  Senator.  As  he  stated,  the  House  is 
already  14  cents  above,  anyhow.  So  actu- 
ally there  is  a  full  reconsideration  of  the 
action  of  the  Senate  yesterday  and  a 
substitution  of  smother  figure  which  the 
Senator  was  at  liberty  to  offer  yesterday, 
htui  he  seen  fit  so  to  do. 

So  I  hcH?e  that  the  simendment  will  be 
rejected  and  that  we  will  be  able  to  go 
on  to  other  matters  that  the  Saiate  has 
not  yet  considered  about  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  make  a  point  which 
I  think.  Is  pretty  interesting.  I  thought 
my  friend  from  Alabama  was  a  real 
expert  on  the  rules  of  the  Senate  al- 
though he  has  served  here  a  lot  less 
than  others  have.  I  regret  to  say  I  must 
call  this  to  his  attention,  that  I  could 
not  move  to  reconsider  yesterday  because 
I  was  on  the  losing  slda  I  thought  that 
15  cents  was  right,  so  I  could  not  move  to 
reconsldn-.  I  am  not  going  to  reconsider 
today.  I  am  Just  saying  that  we  have 
another  chance,  before  we  lock  up  the 
bill,  to  take  another  look  at  this,  because 


of  the  expertise  of  the  committee,  and  get 
closer  to  their  figure. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
say  that  the  Senator  should  have  moved 
to  reconsider,  because  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  made  that  motion  yesterday.  I 
said  that  the  effect  of  what  the  Senator 
is  doing  here  is  to  seek  to  reconsider.  That 
action  was  sought  to  be  taken  yesterday 
and  the  Senate  refused  to  reconsider  it 
because  it  favored  it.  What  the  Senator 
is  trying  to  do  now  is  to  do  indirectly 
what  the  rules  forbid  him  from  doing 
directly,  since  the  motion  to  reconsider 
has  already  been  tabled  and  another  mo- 
tion is  not  in  order. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York.  To  begin 
with,  to  place  an  arbitrary  limit  on  cam- 
paign expenditures  based  on  a  per  capita 
figure  is  foolish,  because  campaign  costs 
vary  from  State  to  State. 

The  Senator  of  New  York  can  reach  a 
great  many  of  his  constHtuents,  perhaps 
half  of  them,  via  the  subway.  But  in  my 
State,  to  get  to  the  various  major  popu- 
lation centers,  because  of  population  dis- 
persal. I  have  to  lease  an  aircraft  be- 
cause many  cities  in  Texas  are  not  served 
by  the  commercial  airlines.  Of  course, 
no  one  is  served  by  trains  any  more  and 
the  bus  service  is  not  all  that  good.  So 
campaign  costs  vary  from  State  to  State. 
To  place  an  arbitrary  limit  on  this  is 
stupid  smd  foolish,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
first  place,  because  it  takes  none  of  these 
things  into  consideration. 

The  reason  we  have  50  sovereign 
States  and  different  ways  of  exercising 
the  police  power  in  those  States,  is  that 
situations,  people,  geography,  and  every- 
thing else,  differ  from  various  regions 
of  the  country  to  others. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  place  an  arbi- 
trary limit,  let  us  err  on  the  side  of  giv- 
ing too  much  rather  than  too  little,  be- 
cause it  is  imfair  to  many  people  who 
are  campaigning  to  be  expected  to  get 
by  with  12  cents  a  voter.  We  cannot  do 
it.  The  figure  of  12  cent!  is  unreaUstic. 
as  has  been  pointed  out  eloquently  and 
ably  and  precisely  by  my  friend  from 
New  York. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  follow  his 
urgings,  that  we  raise  ttie  limit  to  14 
cents. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  to  ask  a  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman.  I  think  I  under- 
stand it,  but  do  these  limitations — I  am 
addressing  my  question  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevadar— if  one  is 
unopposed  or  at  least  one  is  certain  he 
is  unopposed,  he  does  not  know  it  until 
filing  deadUne.  What  happens  to  the 
limitation  so  far  as  the  primary  is  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  CANNON,  The  provisions  in  the 
bill  limit  the  amount  spextt  to  not  more 
than  10  cents.  If  a  person  has  no  oppo- 
nent in  the  primary,  that  is  to  addition 
to  the  sunount  permitted  in  the  general. 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  Is  Uie  primary  reason 
I  am  supporttog  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  Perhaps  some  of  the  one-party 
States,  where  we  do  not  have  any  oppo- 
nent, we  are  not  worried  about  it.  Per- 
haps the  Senator  from  Alabama  may  be 
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unopposed — ^he  probably  Is — ^but  it  does 
not  make  much  difference  at  this  i>olnt 
whether  it  is  10  cents.  12  cents,  30  cents, 
or  whatever.  But  Li  a  two-party  State, 
where  we  have  a  primary  and  a  general 
election,  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence. 

It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference 
whether  the  opponent  may  have  a  pri- 
mary and  you  have  no  primary.  He  can 
spend  up  to  the  limit  in  the  primary  and 
the  general,  even  though  the  primary  op- 
ponent may  be  a  token  opponent.  Some 
are  getting  resourceful  luid  they  are  talk- 
ing about  setting  up  a  token  opponent  in 
a  primary  in  order  to  bypsiss  certain 
provisions  of  the  law.  which  indicates 
the  foolishness  of  this.  So,  to  set  up  a 
strawmsm  in  the  primary  he  can  spend 
more  money  in  the  primary  and  get 
ready  for  the  general  election. 

As  the  Senator  from  Texas  hsis  stated, 
perhaps  on  this  question,  where  the  com- 
mittee initially  recommended  15  cents 
per  voter,  the  compromise  should  be  at 
14  cents  because  those  States  are  there 
and  everything  depends  on  our  own  sit- 
uation from  time  to  time.  For  instance, 
to  Kansas,  which  is  a  small  State  bor- 
dered by  the  State  of  Missouri,  where 
television  costs  su%  high,  we  stiart  our 
campaign  early  smd  try  to  play  it  straight 
and  we  have  already  spent  4  or  5  cents 
per  voter  and  we  are  still  far  from  the 
general  election.  We  find  many  other 
things  like  that  entering  mto  the  situa- 
tion, so  that  we  have  been  hirtog  people 
with  contributians  that  have  been  com- 
ing to  to  our  campaign,  and  every  ex- 
pease  has  been  reentered  and  every  ex- 
penditure has  hem  disclosed,  but  when 
we  do  that  you  soon  leam.  if  you  have 
an  opponent,  that  14  cents  is  not  unreal- 
istic. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nuinf).  The  guestioa  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Soiator  from  New 
York. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttkch).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
lirouTK),  the  Soiator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  MoGez)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Fttlbright),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  McTzxiTBAcit) .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stbnnis)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  HawaU  (Mr.  Fong), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
WATXR) ,  the  Senator  from  Michjgftri  (Mr. 
Gkifitn)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Pekct)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  Is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 

[No.  137  Leg.] 
YEAS — 37 
Abourezk  Case  ffliAdl 

Baker  ciark  Hatfleld 

Bayh  (TmutOD  Hatbavay 

Beall  Dole  HuckUeston 

2'°*°  Domenlcl  HTigtaes 

Brock  Domlnkk  Hompkrey 

Brooke  Hut  jaitta 

Buckley  Hartke  Johnston 


Kennedy 

Manafleld 

Hondale 

Fastore 

Pearson 


Aiken 

Allen 

Bartleft 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentaen 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Bypd,  Bobert  C. 
Cannon 
ChUes 
Cook 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Kagleton 
Eastland 


Pell 

Bchwelker 
Scott,  Hugli 
Stevens 
Toww 

KATS— 51 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Gravel 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Helms 
Boll  In  ss 
Hruska 
Jackson 
Magnuson 
IfaUilas 
McClellan 
McClure 
McGorem 
Mclntyre 
MetcaU 
Moutoya 
Moss 


Tunney 

WiUlams 

Toung 


Uuskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood. 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Welcker 


NOT  VOTING— 12 


Church 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Goldvater 

Orll&a 


Inouye 

Long 

McGee 

lie  teen  baum 

Percy 


Scott. 

William  L. 
Stennis 


So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  wsis  re- 
Jectejl. 

ia&.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amoid- 
ment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  ClWlfomia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  m  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

TTNANTMOUS-CONSJENT   REQUEST 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  take  the  floor  sit  this  time,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California,  to  inquire  as  to  how 
many  amendments  remato  to  be  called 
up  at  this  time.  One.  three,  five,  seven, 
nme — 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  two  amendments 
that  will  require  only  5  mtoutes  each. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well.  We 
have  11  sunendments  remalntog. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  discussed 
this  request  with  the  leadership  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  nor  have  I  dis- 
cussed it  with  anyone  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  on  any  remaining 
amendment  be  limited  to  15  mtoutes, 
with  5  mtoutes  to  the  manager  of  the 
bill  and  10  mtoutes  to  the  mover  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator have  an  amendment? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
Senator  object  if  an  exception  were  mtu\i^ 
for  his  sunendment? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes.  I  would. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  the  Senator  object  U  the  re- 


quest were  modified  to  limit  the  time  to 
20  mtoutes  on  any  amendment,  to  be 
equally  divided? 

Mr.  PACKWCXDD.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator's totention  In  terms  of  attempting  to 
finish  tonight  or  going  over  until  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  WeU.  it  would 
suit  me  either  way,  frankly.  I  will  stay 
here  as  long  as  Senators  want  to  stay  or 
go  over  until  tomorrow.  But  my  thought 
was  that  if  time  could  be  cut  down  on 
amendments,  then  it  might  be  that  we 
could  go  until  7  or  7:30  this  evening: 
or  we  could  go  over  until  tomorrow  and 
finish  tomorrow — or  later  tonight — 
whatever  Senators  prefer. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  If  we  could  reach  a 
unanimous -consent  agreement  to  ad- 
journ tonight  at  7:30  and  come  back  to- 
morrow I  would  have  no  objection  to  the 
limitation  proposed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  came 
to  my  office  this  morning  at  8  o'clock.  I 
have  been  busy  today  with  a  half  dozen 
conferences,  I  have  gone  to  every  meet- 
ing it  was  my  responsibility  to  attend, 
and  I  have  been  on  the  floor.  Here  it  is 
5 :  30  and  it  looks  as  if  these  amendments 
are  still  coming  forth.  We  have  had  clo- 
ture imposed. 

I  say  there  should  be  a  sense  of  fair- 
ness in  the  Senate.  When  we  get  to  the 
hour  of  6  o'clock  we  should  quit  and 
come  back  tomorrow.  We  have  not  had 
notice  that  we  were  going  to  stay  to- 
night. Most  of  us  have  family  obliga- 
tions. I  think  that  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  I  thmk  this  matter  has 
gotten  completely  out  of  hand  smd  the 
time  should  come  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  stay  late  to- 
morrow night  we  should  have  notice  so 
that  we  can  advise  our  families  that  we 
wfll  not  be  home  for  dinner  tomorrow 
evenmg. 

We  have  been  considering  this  bill 
since  the  latter  part  of  March.  I  wonder 
what  will  happen  to  the  bill  anyway  when 
it  goes  to  the  House,  and  here  we  are 
straintog  ourselves  and  keepmg  ourselves 
from  our  famihes,  which  I  think  is  a 
great  injustice.  I  hope  we  can  reswih  «m 
agreement.  Now  there  hsis  been  a  request 
for  a  yea  and  nay  vote. 

It  takes  20  mtoutes.  I  have  heard  about 
11  amendments,  and  then  some  other 
Senator  came  along  and  put  up  his  fin- 
gers. I  do  not  thtok  it  was  the  "V"  sign — 
it  was  two  more  cmMndments.  "Riat 
makes  13.  That  Is  4  hours  and  20  min- 
utes alone  on  rollcalls. 

Now.  when  are  we  going  to  go  home 
and  when  are  we  going  to  finish  the  bill? 
I  say  the  time  has  come  when  we  ought 
to  have  an  agreement  to  quit  at  6:30 
tonight  and  come  to  tomorrow  momtog. 
at  9  o'clock,  8  o'clock,  5  o'clock 

Sevkral  Sehators.  Five  o'clock. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Five  o'clock,  and  finish 
the  bill,  but  please  do  not  let  that  dinner 
get  cold  tonight. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yldd  for  an  toterjectton? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  wiU  yield  for  any- 
thing. 

llli.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pi«ident.  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  for  an  mterjectlon, 
I  would  like  to  note,  for  the  Senator's 
scheduling  table,  that  I  believe  there  are 
about  15  Senators  who  are  scheduled  to 
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speak  for  15  minutes  each  tomorrow,  and 
that  wUl  chew  into  the  Senators'  travel 
schedule  like  crazy  If  we  cannot  figure 
out  some  way  to  get  out  of  here  by  3 
o'clock  tomorrow.  We  have  about  25  Sen- 
ators who  want  to  get  out  of  here. 

Mr.  PA8TORE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time  that 
those  15  Senators  who  have  15-minute 
speeches  begin  to  talk  after  passage  of 
this  bill  and  let  them  stay  here  until  mid- 
night tomorrow  night. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  In  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  revise  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest in  this  fashion :  That  time  on  any 
amendment  be  limited  to  20  minutes; 
that  time  on  any  debatable  motion  or 
appeal,  with  the  exception  of  a  motion 
to  recommit,  which  Senator  Stevkhson 
was  interested  in  earlier  today,  be  lim- 
ited to  10  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  ; 
that  the  time  on  any  motion  to  recommit 
be  limited  to  30  minutes;  and  that  the 
vote  on  final  passage  occur  at  no  later 
than  3  pjn.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  With  this 
further  proviso:  that  time  on  any  roll- 
call,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  roll- 
call  tomorrow,  be  limited  to  10  minutes, 
the  warning  bells  to  be  sounded  after  the 
first  2^  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  have  an  im- 
portant constitutional  point  that  I  in- 
tend to  raise,  and  although  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  would  use  my  full  hour,  I  do  not 
want  to  give  up  my  full  hour. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
Senator  wish  to  speak  tonight?  I  will 
be  happy  to  remain,  and  he  can  make  his 
q^eech  tonight. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  It  will  be  in  the  Rk- 
oiD.  We  will  read  it. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  would  hope  to  get 
the  ears  of  more  than  one  or  two  Sen- 
ators on  that  important  constitutional 
questioD. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  hope  the 
Senator  wiU  make  his  speech  this  eve- 
ning, because  Senators  are  on  notice  that 
he  is  going  to  make  the  speech,  and  be- 
fore the  final  vote  they  would  look  at 
the  R»DO«a  tomorrow  and  read  it. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  With  aU  due  lespect, 
X  doubt  that  they  will. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  afraid 
that  they  would  not  stay  to  listen  at  this 
hour  of  the  day,  or  even  tomorrow,  may 
I  say  to  the  Senator.  I  have  been  heie 
16  years  and  I  have  not  seen  anyone  cap- 
ture their  aM^tion  in  that  way. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senat<n>  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yldd. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  consent  agreement 
Is  not  agreed  to,  that  would  mean  we 
could  stajr  here  tonight  and  Senators 
could  bring  up  tbdr  amendmenti,  and 
have  votes  on  them,  unless  there  were  a 
moCloa  to  adjourn,  which  wwUd  be  de- 
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Ur.  VAMrrORE.  No,  there  is  no  dd)ate 
<n  lueli  A  motion. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  A  motion  to 
adjourn  is  not  debatable. 
Mr.  President,  I  repeat  my  request  that 

there  be  a  limitation  at  20  minutes 

Mr.  PACBTWOOD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  if  we  are  including  in 
that  proposed  agreement  a  vote  at  3 
o'clock  tomorrow,  can  we  have  assur- 
ances of  leaving  here  at  7  o'clock  this 
evening  instead  of  10  o'clock? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  buy  6:30. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Six-thirty— fine. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  perhaps  this  is  inap- 
propriate, and  I  seldom  find  myself  on 
the  opposite  of  an  issue  with  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Rhode  Island,  but, 
you  know,  Mr.  President,  we  have  been 
kicking  this  bill  around  for  a  long,  long 
time.  Some  people  have  expressed  strong 
reservations  about  it.  I  do  not  deny  that 
every  Senator  has  his  parliamentary 
right  to  prolong  the  debate,  but  I  will  tell 
you,  Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Indiana 
would  be  glad  to  let  Senators  remain  here 
so  their  suppers  will  get  cold.  It  would  be 
a  pretty  good  precedent  If  we  stayed  here 
until  we  finished  this  bill  for  campaign 
reform.  We  have  debated  it  at  length. 
Two-tliirds  of  the  Senate  have  exercised 
their  will  to  limit  debate  on  it,  and  now 
we  ought  to  be  willing  to  give  up  our  con- 
veniences and  work  until  we  finish  ac- 
tion on  the  bUl. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Come,  come,  come,  Mr. 
Bayh.  This  is  getting  to  be  a  little  ridicu- 
lous. This  Senator  can  sustain  any  in- 
convenience that  is  necessary  to  do  his 
Job.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  it  has  been 
the  custom  and  the  habit  of  this  body 
that  when  we  are  going  to  stay  here  be- 
yond 7  o'clock,  we  receive  notice  of  it 
the  day  before. 

I  do  not  know  the  obligations  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  for  his  own  fsun- 
Uy,  but  I  have  my  family  waiting  for  me 
tonight.  When  he  talks  about  inconveni- 
ence, all  I  am  saying  is  that  we  liave  been 
here  for  a  month,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  finish  tills  bill  tonight.  All  I  am  saying 
Is,  let  us  come  in  early  tomorrow  morn- 
ing and  let  us  get  started  early  and  do 
our  Job. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  want  to  be  a 
tinhorn  hero,  but  I  am  a  little  surprised 
at  my  colleague  from  Ihdiana.  He  is  not 
more  conscious  of  liis  responsibility  than 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and 
when  he  says  we  are  going  to  give  up 
our  conveniences  because  this  is  impor- 
tant, whom  are  we  kidding?  [Laughter.] 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESmiNa  OJfFICER.  Senators 
will  please  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYBD.  Mr.  President, 
who  has  the  fioor? 

Tlie  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Bow  did  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  get  the  fioor? 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Because 
he  addressed  the  Clialr  tor  the  last  5  min- 
utes  while   the   Senator   from   Rhode 
Island  was  speaking. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  my 


friend  from  Rhode  Island  wiU  read  what 
I  said,  and  if  he  can  point  to  anything 
wlilch,  either  by  direction  or  indirection, 
implied  or  suggested  that  my  friend  from' 
Rhode  Island  was  not  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  Members  of  this  body,  willing 
to  sacrifice  his  own  conveniences,  then  I 
will  stand  corrected.  I  think  he  knows 
of  my  great  respect  for  him.  My  state- 
ment goes  not  to  any  degree  of  pioslty, 
but  it  seems  to  be  clear  to  me  that  a  lot 
of  people  are  looking  for  us  to  stand  up 
and  get  tins  tiling  behind  us.  I  think  we 
have  a  great  opportunity  to  do  so.  I  am 
not  asking  for  any  merit  badges,  but  I  am 
telling  you,  Mr.  President,  a  lot  of  people 
think  tills  is  important.  Tills  might  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  do  sometliing  a  little 
exceptional  and  get  it  beliind  us,  and 
what  it  does  to  my  family  is  not  going 
to  be  different  from  what  it  does  to  any- 
body else's. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
we  could  argue  tills  point  ad  infinitum.  I 
would  hope  we  would  toy  to  reach  an 
agreement.  Let  me  try  again. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
any  amendment  be  limited  to  15  minutes, 
with  10  minutes  to  the  mover  of  such 
amendment  and  5  minutes  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill;  that  time  on  any  debat- 
able motion  or  appeal  be  limited  to  10 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  form,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  motion  to  recommit,  on 
which  the  Senator  froin  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  wanted  30  minutes  today  and 
was  assured  of  tliat  by  the  majority 
leader;  and  that  time  on  any  rollcall 
vote  be  limited  to  10  minutes,  with  the 
warning  bells  to  be  sounded  after  the 
first  2 1/2  minutes;  with  tiie  time  allotted 
imder  the  cloture  rule  to  be  vitiated;  with 
a  waiver  of  paragraph  3  of  rule  XII;  and 
that  the  vote  on  final  passage  occur  at 
no  later  tlian  3  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  accept  an  amendment  to  his 
request — that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley)  be  recognized  first 
tomorrow  at  the  end  of  the  special  orders 
and  be  allowed  to  use  not  more  tiian  30 
minutes  of  liis  time  at  that  time  and  may 
then  proceed  on  his  amendment  in  the 
time  limited? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  With  that 
modification. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
for  more  tlian  a  week  I  have  iiad  six 
amendments  to  improve  tills  bill  very 
much.  But  in  the  interest  of  bringing 
consideration  of  this  bill  to  an  early  con- 
clusion, I  have  refrained  from  offering 
the  amendments.  However,  if  we  come  in 
tomorrow,  I  siiould  like  to  offer  the  six 
amendments.  I  assume  ttiat  they  will  be 
permitted  if  we  come  in  tomorrow.  If  we 
can  finish  tonight,  I  shall  be  glad  to  bring 
this  unhealthy  situation  to  an  earlier 
close. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Pretfdent,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  rising  at  thie  time  is  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  if  I  fully 
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imderstand  his  remarks.  Is  the  time  on 
these  amendments  fTota.  this  point  for- 
ward to  be  Umited  to  15  minutes,  10  min- 
utes for  the  pr(HX«ients  and  5  minutes 
for  the  manager  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  time  al- 
lotted under  the  cloture  rule  would  be 
vitiated. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to 
bring  up.  Is  the  Senator  asking  that  the 
cloture  vote  be  vitiated? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No.  I  would  ask 
only  that  the  time  limitation  under  the 
clotiu-e  rule  be  vitiated,  because  other- 
wise the  15  minute  agreement  on  any 
amendment  would  be  worthless. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Do  I  understand  that  we 
are  going  to  run  for  any  very  great 
length  of  time  tonight? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  I  did  not 
say  tliat.  I  would  have  to  leave  that  up 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  perfectly  agreeable 
to  any  time  limitation.  I  was  wondering 
what  the  leadersiiip  hsid  in  mind. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  With  the 
number  of  amendments  that  liave  been 
adopted,  and  with  the  number  of  Sena- 
tors who  want  to  speak  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, it  would  be  necessary  to  go  for  a 
Willie  yet  tonight. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Well,  would  the  Senator 
say  7  or  7:30? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  in  order 
to  finish  tomorrow  at  3  o'clock,  but  even 
then.  Senators  may  l>e  shut  off  from  de- 
late on  their  amendments  at  3  p.m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  My  final  concern  is  with 
reference  to  the  statement  by  my  friend 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  that 
we  would  receive  notice  the  day  before 
if  we  were  going  to  nm  l>eyond  7  o'clock. 
If  that  is  so,  I  should  like  to  l>e  put  on 
that  list. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  know  of  no 
such  list. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
any  amendment  be  limited,  to  instead 
of  30  minutes,  to  20  minutes,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecticm? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  ttds  is 
a  point  I  wanted  to  make  before — the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  indicated 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  tills 
vitiated  the  1-hour  cloture  rule, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Only  if  we 
were  able  to  get  unanimous  consent  to 
the  package  agreement  earlier  proposed. 
Mr.  DOMINIcrK.  I  happen  to  l>e  one 
of  those  who  do  not  have  amendments, 
but  I  may  want  to  talk  on  sui  amoidment 
or  talk  on  the  bill,  and  I  would  hate  to 
give  up  my  hour  without  any  agreement. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Without  an 
agreement,  the  Senator  will  not  lose  liis 
right. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct.  With- 
out an  agreement,  I  would  not  be  losing 
my  right.  But  if  we  got  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  I  would,  as  I  under- 
stand. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYBD.  But  the  re- 
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quest  I  now  propose  is  only  with  respect 
to  time  on  amendments. 

Mr.  DOBiONICK.  But  objection  has 
already  been  made  to  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  But  I  am  now 
proposing  a  different  consent  request. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator  believes 
that  we  can  postpone  completing  tills 
work  tonight  and  come  in  tomorrow, 
would  it  be  possible  to  complete  the  bill 
and  get  a  final  vote  on  it  before  the 
adjournment  for  Easter? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Yes,  I  think 
so.  The  idea,  in  trying  to  get  a  definite 
time  limitation,  is  to  accommodate  Sen- 
ators who  wish  to  make  plane  reserva- 
tions to  go  afar.  Some  of  them  want  to 
get  away  by  3  o'clock  pjn.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  lie  willing  to  agree 
to  a  time  limitation  for  tonight.  If  we 
are  to  come  in  tomorrow,  we  might  just 
as  well  strike  this  proposal. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  will  be  glad 
to  try  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  time  on  any  amendment  be 
limited  to  15  minutes,  10  minutes  to  the 
proposer  of  the  amendment  and  5 
minutes  to  the  manager  of  the  bill,  with 
time  on  any  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  appeal  limited  to  10 
minutes,  to  be  divided  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  form,  with  section  3  of  rule  XII 
being  waived,  with  time  under  the 
cloture  rule  being  vitiated,  and  that  the 
vote  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  occur 
at  no  later  than  10  o'clock  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  and  several  other 
Senators  objected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  make  a  final  effort.  I  renew  my 
request  that  time  on  any  amendment  be 
limited  to  15  minutes,  to  be  divided  10 
minutes  to  the  mover  of  the  amendment 
and  5  minutes  to  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
with  10  minutes  on  any  rollcall  votes  for 
the  remainder  of  the  bill;  and  tliat  the 
warning  bells  be  sounded  after  2Mj  min- 
utes. I  shall  make  no  further  request. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  how 
long  will  we  he  going  tonight? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  not 
going  to  attempt  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. When  Senators  are  ready  to  quit,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  move  to  adjourn.  As  long 
as  Senators  want  to  stay,  I  will  stay. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ObjecUon 
is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  time  that  has  been  utilized 
tie  charged  to  me  under  the  rule  and 
tiiat  no  time  he  charged  to  the  aide  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr-  Cranston)  . 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  imder 
section  3  of  rule  XTI,  to  whom  is  the  de- 
bate that  is  taking  place  being  charged' 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute.  I  have  used  oniy  1  minute, 
so  the  parliamentarian  has  advised  me; 
and  I  certainly  do  not  Intend  to  use  the 
whole  hour. 
I  believe  there  Is  only  one  way  out  of 


the  situation,  and  that  is  to  move  to  table 
the  bill.  I  move  that  the  bill  be  laid  on 
the  table,  and  I  call  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  California  had  the  floor 
before  yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  to  make  his  motion? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  No.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thought  the  Chair  had 
recognized  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  the  floor.  The 
Senator  from  California  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  a  unan- 
imous-consent request. 

AMENSMKNT    KTO.     1177 

Mr.  (CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
lip  my  amendment  No.  1177  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  my 
congratulations  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  tins  is  mainly  a  tech- 
nical amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand, there  is  no  time  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
an  existing  agreement  of  a  half -hour  on 
each  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICfER.  This  is 
superimposed  on  the  1  hour  that  each 
Senator  lias  under  the  cloture  rule. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  3044 
On  page  5.  line  19,  following  the  word 
"office",  inaert  the  words  ".  and  II,  in  a  State 
which  registers  voters  by  party,  that  said 
party's  registration  In  such  Stete  or  district 
is  equal  to  15  per  centxim  or  more  ol  the 
total  voter  registration  In  said  SUte  or  dis- 
trict". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
largely  a  technical  amendmoit  which 
will.  I  beUeve.  improve  on  the  c<Mnmit- 
tee's  intent  in  section  501(8)  of  S.  3044. 
As  written,  the  bill  provides  that  if 
only  one  poUtical  party  qualifies  as  a  ma- 
jor party  entitled  to  full  funding,  a  po- 
litical party  whose  candidate  received  in 
the  last  election  less  than  25  percent  of 
the  total  votes  cast  in  that  election  but 
more  than  15  percent  would  quaUfy  as  a 
major  party.  I  believe  that  that  provi- 
sion was  included  because  of  concern 
expressed  by  several  Senatore.  including 
myself,  that  occasionally  in  a  two-party 
State  an  incumbent  may  be  sufficiently 
popular  as  to  receive  more  than  75  per- 
cent of  the  vote  in  a  given  election. 

I  support  section  501(8)  of  the  bill, 
but  I  wish  to  suggest  that  it  be  modified 
to  take  into  account  the  following  situa- 
tion which  has  arisen  tliis  year  in  CaU- 
fomia. 

There  are  five  incumbent  Democratic 
Congressmen  who  are  facing  no  Repubh- 
can  <H>ponents  this  fall.  However,  in  two 
of  these  districts  there  are  candidates 
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se^lnf  the  nomlnAUon  of  the  Peace  and 
Freedom  Ptxtj  and  <rf  the  American  In- 
dependoat  Party.  It  therefore  appears 
likely  that  on  the  November  ballot  these 
two  Democratic  Ccmgressmen  will  find 
themselves  opposed  by  nominees  of  these 
minor  parties.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
Republicans  or  Democrats  wishing  to 
vote  against  the  Democratic  incumbent 
for  whatever  reason  would  vote  for  a 
minor  party  candidate.  Thus,  a  minor 
party  candidate  will  become  the  recipi- 
ent of  such  protest  votes  and  could  con- 
ceivably receive  15  percent  of  the  total 
vote  cast.  As  a  result  In  the  1976  election, 
under  the  provision  of  the  bill  as  it  is  be- 
fore us.  either  of  the  minor  parties  might 
be  entitled  to  receive  full  funding  as  a 
major  party.  The  fact  Is  that  in  neither 
district  does  either  party  have  as  much 
as  1  percent  of  the  total  voter  registra- 
tion In  the  district. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  In  addition  to  receiving 
15  percent  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  pre- 
vious election,  a  party,  in  order  to  qualify 
as  a  major  party,  shotild  also  have  voters 
in  the  district  equal  to  at  least  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  registered  voters. 

That  is  what  my  amendment  would 
do.  It  adds  the  language: 
and  if.  In  a  State  which  regtetere  voters  by 
party,  that  aald  party's  registration  in  such 
Steto  or  district  Is  equal  to  16  percent  or 
more  of  the  total  voter  registration  In  said 
State  or  district. 

This  would  prevent  the  unjust  enrich- 
ment of  the  political  coffers  of  minor 
parties  wiio  have  no  basis  for  being 
treated  as  major  parties. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  20  seconds.  The  eloquence  of  the 
Senator  from  California  has  convinced 
me  of  the  merits  of  his  amendment,  and 
I  am  prepared  to  aecept  it.  I  jrleld  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  baxk  the  re- 
mainder of  n^j^e. 

The  PREEUUINU  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment (No.  1177)  of  the  Senator  from 
California. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reoooslder  the  vote  by  which  the 
ammdment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AICXIfDICBMT   NO.    1138 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  Amendment  No.  1125,  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

I^ie  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  win  be  stated. 

The  asslstaat  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CiAMsstni's  amendment  (No. 
1125)  Is  as  fottows: 

Cto  pagB  16.  line  18.  atrUw  the  wards 
"prtmary  or". 

On  page  16.  line  30,  strike  the  words 
••primary  or". 

On  page  16,  line  ai,  strike  the  words 
"(a)  or-. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  incidentally.  Is  cosponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  . 
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As  presently  written,  S.  3044  provides 
that  a  candidate  unopposed  in  a  primary 
or  general  election  can  spend  only  10 
percent  of  what  he  wotild  be  able  to 
spend  if  he  had  opposition.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  this  restricted  spending  limit 
for  a  candidate  unopposed  in  a  general 
election.  The  primary,  however,  is  a  to- 
tally differMit  matter. 

Let  me  give  two  examples  of  what 
might  happen  if  the  bill  is  enacted  in 
its  present  form : 

The  most  likely  situation  would  in- 
volve an  incumbent  unopposed  in  his 
own  primary,  while  two — or  more — in- 
dividuals seek  the  nomination  of  the 
other  party.  The  two  challengers  might 
well  decide  that  the  best  way  to  win  their 
party's  nomination  Is  to  campaign 
against  the  incumbent — with  each  chal- 
lenger ignoring  the  other.  Thus  the  In- 
cumbent would  be  subject  for  a  period 
of  several  weeks  or  months  to  a  cam- 
paign against  him  by  two  opponents, 
both  of  whom  would  be  permitted  to 
outspend  him  10  to  1. 

A  second  example  i  »volves  a  primary 
election  where  the  incumbent  has  nomi- 
nal (H>position  and  the  person  seeking 
the  nomination  of  the  other  major  party 
is  unopposed.  The  incumbent  would  ig- 
nore the  opponent  within  his  own  party 
and  campaign  on  his  record  for  a  pe- 
riod of  weeks  or  montlis  during  which 
time  he  would  be  able  to  outspend  his 
real  challenger  in  the  other  party  bv 
10  to  1.  ^     '     y 

Both  situations  are  obviously  inequi- 
table and  unfair. 

I*t  me  pohit  out  the  situation  which 
I  face  this  year,  and  what  might  happen 
under  a  pubUc  financing  system  with 
this  limitation  on  primary  spending. 

As  it  happens,  I  have  two  virtually 
unknown  opponents  In  my  own  Demo- 
cratic primary  hi  Juna  Neither  man  Is 
conducting  a  visible  campaign,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge.  It  is  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  then,  that  I  am  unop- 
posed, and  it  could  well  have  been  that 
neither  man  filed  and  thus  I  would  have 
been  actually  unopposed. 

There  are  four  highly  visible,  active 
candidates  seating  the  Republican  nom- 
ination for  the  U.S.  Beftate.  All  four  are 
raising  money  tmd  all  four  have  to  be 
classed  as  serious  candidates  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination. 

As  the  bill  is  written,  these  four  can- 
didates would  be  entitled  to  spend  $4^2 
million  campaigning  against  me  during 
a  period  of  at  least  4  months,  while  I 
would  be  able  to  spend  only  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  defending  myself 
against  their  attacks.  Now  it  is  true, 
imder  the  bill  the  situation  would  be 
equalized  under  the  general,  with  each 
candidate  able  to  spend  the  same 
amount.  But  the  huge  disadvantage  of 
being  outspent  better  than  40  to  1  in  the 
primary  might  well  create  an  insur- 
mountable disadvantage  from  which  a 
candidate  could  not  recover. 

There  has  been  some  suggestion  that 
the  10-percent  figure  might  be  changed, 
allowing  an  imopposed  candidate  in  a 
primary  to  spend  20  percent.  At  20  per- 
cent, I  would  be  able  to  spend  only  5  per- 
cent of  what  my  opponents  could  spend. 
At  50  percent  I  vrould  be  able  to  spead 


only  12 '/2  percent  of  what  my  opponents 
could  spend. 

Even  If  my  amendment  Is  accepted, 
with  four  opponents  all  of  whom  may  be 
conducting  their  primary  campaigns  by 
nmning  against  me,  I  would  be  outspent 
4  to  1.  But  at  least  no  one  candidate 
would  be  able  to  spend  more  than  I 
would  be  permitted  to  spend. 

There  is  an  additional  disadvantage 
for  an  imopposed  candidate  of  such  a 
limitation  in  the  primary.  Much  of  the 
groundwork  for  the  genecal  election  must 
be  laid  in  the  primary.  The  candidate's 
campaign  organization  must  be  put  to- 
gether, for  if  the  candidate  waits  imtil 
the  general  election,  he  will  find  that 
both  staff  and  workers  have  been  pre- 
empted by  other  candidates  and  cam- 
paigns. He  must  travel,  he  must  speak, 
he  must  make  public  appearances — even 
though  he  may  decide  not  to  put  on  a 
substantial  media  campaign.  AH  of  these 
activities  cost  money. 

Finally,  he  may  wish  to  begin  his  direct 
mailing  solicitation  of  small  contribu- 
tions during  the  primary — the  cost  of 
which,  in  a  State  like  Oalifomia,  could 
quickly  eat  up  the  total  amount  a  can- 
didate would  be  allowed  to  ^JMid. 

I  suspect — and  this  is  another  very 
serious  objection,  I  believe,  to  the  present 
language  of  the  biU— that  if  the  bill  is 
enacted  in  its  present  form,  no  candidate 
of  either  party  would  ever  aUow  himself 
to  be  unchallenged,  "niis  could  lead  to 
nonserious  candidates  put  up  by  serious 
candidates  of  either  party — or  by  the 
parties  themselves — ^to  assure  that  the 
serious  candidate  receives  full  funding. 
Such  a  situation  would  be  imhealthy,  un- 
wise, and  might  well  lead  to  a  greater 
need  for  Federal  funding  than  would  be 
the  case  if  an  imopposed  primary  candi- 
date were  allowed  to  spend  as  much  as 
an  opposed  primary  candidate — and  if 
he  chose  to.  Under  a  ma^'hing  system,  I 
doubt  that  an  unopposed  primary  candi- 
date would,  under  normal  circumstances, 
raise  or  spend  as  much  as  a  candidate 
with  opposition. 

My  amendment.  No.  113S.  would  simply 
strike  any  reference  to  tbe  primary  from 
section  504(c)  of  the  bill.  I  urge  Senators 
to  supiiort  the  amendment. 

I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dolb)  ,  on  his 
time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  use  my  time,  but  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It 

Mr.  COOK.  What  does  the  Senator 
mean,  on  his  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  48  minutes  left,  or 
43. 

Mr.  COOK.  WeU,  there  are  30  minutes 
on  an  amendment.  Is  the  Senator  utiliz- 
ing time  on  the  amendment,  or  on  his 
hour?  I 

Mr.  DOLE.  Both.  | 

Mr.  COOK  All  right  Tiiat  makes 
sense. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  imdersttnd  it,  the  Sen- 
ator from  C^lf omla  would  strike  section 
504(c)  ? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  We  wwuM  strike  the 
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provision  that  makes  it  impossible  to 
spend  more  than  10  per  cent  in  a  pri- 
mary. 

Mr.  DOLE.  All  right.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment,  I  should  know  what  it 
does,  but  I  wanted  to  make  certain. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. As  discussed  with  him  earlier,  I  be- 
lieve the  present  provisions  will  lead  to 
the  serious  primary  candidate  having  a 
non-serious  primary  opponent,  if  he  is 
faced  with  a  tough  general  election  to 
permit  him  to  spend  a  greater  total 
amount. 

We  are  going  to  see  more  and  more  ef- 
forts to  evade  or  avoid  the  law  if  this  re- 
striction remains.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment and  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  it  with 
the  Senator  from  California. 

I  also  raise  the  question.  How  do  we 
know  when  we  are  going  to  be  opposed 
in  a  primary?  In  Kansas,  the  filing  dead- 
line is  June  20.  I  started  campaigning  a 
year  ago.  In  the  process,  I  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money — for  a  small  State 
like  Kansas — making  preparations  for  a 
primary,  if  I  have  one,  and  if  not,  then 
for  the  general  election. 

I  may  yet  have  a  primary  because  we 
have  several  months  before  June  20. 
Seems  to  me  this  is  one  of  the  restric- 
tions in  the  bill  which  makes  the  entire 
proposition  at  least  appear  to  be  unwork- 
able. I  have  made  expenditures  based  on 
the  supposition  that  I  could  have  a  pri- 
mary. If  unopposed  then  I  can  only  spend 
10  percent  and  the  rest  must  be  charged, 
I  guess,  against  what  I  might  have  spent 
in  the  general  election.  This  is  not  fair 
so  I  believe  the  amendment  would  be 
helpful. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  very  much. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  made  a 
very  good  point  about  the  fact  that  a 
person  may  be  campaigning  long  before 
he  finds  out  that  they  are  not  going  to 
have  a  primary  and  he  might  well  have 
spent  more  than  the  10-percent  limit  we 
have  to  the  bill.  It  is  a  valid  point  and  I 
am  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreetog  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  California. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  course  of  the  past  2  weeks  we  have 
exanuned  and  debated  many  facets  of  S. 
3044.  Many  of  us  have  questioned  specific 
provisions  of  the  legislation  on  concep- 
tual and  practical  grounds.  We  have 
^questioned  the  effect  such  legislation 
might  have  on  our  two-party  system,  on 
challengers  seektog  to  unseat  incumbent 
officeholders  and  on  the  faith  of  the 
American  people  in  their  elected  lead- 
ers. 

In  addition,  several  Senators  have 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  spendtog  mil- 
lions of  tax  dollars  to  pay  for  political 
campaigns.  Others  have  totroduced 
amendments  designed  to  tamper  with 
the  mechanics  of  the  legislation;  to  raise 
this  limit  or  lower  that  spending  ceiling. 
I  have  supported  many  of  these  amend- 
ments and  I  have  Joined  in  raising  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  questions  concern- 
ing the  wisdom  of  this  approach  to  cam- 
paign reform.  The  voting  on  the  various 
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amendments  we  have  considered  con- 
vinces me  that  there  is  a  majority  to  this 
body  willing  to  go  along  with  S.  3044  re- 
gardless of  the  consequences. 

It  is  clear  that  the  pressure  for  re- 
form is  enough  to  force  many  Senators  to 
go  along  with  a  proposal  that  might  eas- 
ily create  more  problems  than  it  will 
ever  solve.  The  argument  has  been  cast 
in  a  way  that  allows  those  in  favor  of  S. 
3044  to  appear  as  heroes  to  the  press 
while  those  of  us  who  oppose  it  are 
made  to  look  like  the  viUains  of  the 
piece. 

In  fact,  however,  the  legislation  under 
discussion  is  far  too  important  and  far 
too  complicated  to  be  decided  on  the 
basis  of  slogan  and  lobbyist  pressure.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  look  at  the  facts, 
to  analyze  the  specifics  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  and  at  least  to  guess  at  the 
consequences  that  might  follow  its  pas- 
sage. 

That,  m  my  view,  is  what  those  who 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  bill  have 
been  trying  to  do  for  some  time  now. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  we  were 
to  move  to  a  vote  on  this  legislation 
without  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
constitutional  implications  of  some  of 
its  provisions.  As  I  indicated  when  I  to- 
mtroduced  my  amendment  No.  1140,  I 
hoped  thereby  to  stimulate  a  discussion 
of  these  impUcations. 

Briefiy,  my  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate the  expenditure  ceilings  imposed 
by  section  504  of  S.  3044  on  Federal  can- 
didates, retatotog  them  only  as  ceilings 
on  the  maximum  amount  of  Federal 
money  a  candidate  might  receive.  Thus 
while  every  major  candidate  would  be 
assured  of  adequate  funds  to  wage  a 
campaign,  there  would  be  no  overall  ceil- 
ing on  campaign  expenditures  on  behalf 
of  a  given  candidate. 

I  have  totroduced  the  amendment  in 
this  form  because  most  constitutional 
experts  who  have  analyzed  campaign  re- 
form proposals  of  the  ktod  we  are  de- 
bating today  have  concluded  that  limits 
on  total  expenditures  raise  the  most  seri- 
ous constitutional  questions.  It  is  their 
belief  that  such  limits  are  necessarily 
violative  of  the  first  amendment  and 
would  be  found  unconstitutional  if  a 
proper  case  were  brought  before  the  Su- 
preme Court.i 

In  a  moment,  I  will  analyze  the  rea- 
soning that  leads  so  many  scholars  to 
this  conclusion.  At  this  potot,  however. 
I  would  simply  like  to  note  that  some 
who  are  supporting  overall  limits  today 
were  not  at  all  sure  of  their  constitu- 
tionality when  we  were  debattog  the  1971 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kknnidy),  for  example,  who 
now  seems  so  certain  that  S.  3044  de- 
serves our  support,  evidently  felt  at  the 
time  of  our  earlier  debate  of  this  issue 
that  a  limit  on  total  expenditures  would 
raise  grave  constitutlcmal  questions. 

He  said  at  that  time  that  a  celling 
on  total  expenditures  "is  a  step  that  can- 
not be  Justified  except  under  the  most 
stringent  circumstances,  to  accord  with 
the  standard  of  'clear  and  present  dan- 
ger', established  long  ago  by  the  Supreme 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Court  as  the  test  by  which  denials  of 
free  speech  under  the  first  amendment 
must  be  measured.  To  me,  no  ceiltog  on 
total  campaign  spending  to  present  cir- 
cumstances can  meet  this  test." ' 

As  we  get  into  the  discussion  on  this 
question  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  others  who  like  to  consider 
themselves  civil  hbertarians  will  try  to 
square  their  views  on  the  first  amend- 
ment with  their  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  my  feeling  that  try  as  they 
might  they  will  not  be  able  to  do  so  be- 
cause I  am  convmced  that  S.  3044  di- 
rectly tof rtoges  on  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  association  guaranteed  to  all  Amer- 
icans by  that  Eunendment. 

I  realize  that  there  has  been  popular 
pressure  for  reform  in  the  wake  of 
Watergate  and  believe  that  most  of  those 
who  are  supporting  S.  3044  are  doing  so 
because  they  want  to  respond  to  the 
perceived  need  for  some  sort  of  reform, 
and  because  they  have  not  really  thought 
about  the  constitutional  questions  that 
troubled  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts only  3  years  ago. 

But  good  mtentions  are  not  enough; 
good  intentions  alone  will  neither 
guarantee  good  laws  nor  protect  the  laws 
we  do  iiass  from  a  stringent,  critical  ex- 
ammation  by  the  courts.  This  is  especially 
true  when  we  pass  legislation  that  Umits 
freedom  of  speech— and  that  is  exactly 
what  we  are  going  to  be  doing  if  we  pass 
S.  3044  as  presently  written. 

Thus,  as  Prof.  Martto  Redish  pomted 
out  in  a  New  York  University  Law  Re- 
view article : 

To  argue  that  campaign  spending  limita- 
tions .  .  .  may  violate  the  First  Amendments 
Is  In  no  way  to  contend  that  the  problems 
with  which  these  measures  deal  are  not  se- 
rious difficulties,  nor,  for  that  matter,  that 
they  would  be  Ineffective  In  solving  them. 
But  the  courts  have  felt  compelled  to  in- 
validate laws  intended  to  foster  legitimate 
societal  interests  because  of  their  conflict 
with  the  First  Amendment  In  many  situa- 
tions.' 

Redish 's  point  is,  of  course,  precisely 
the  potot  that  I  have  made:  The  fact 
that  S.  3044  was  drawn  up  by  well-mean- 
ing men  to  solve  a  problem  they  per- 
ceived as  important  will  not  get  it  past 
a  court  toterested  to  defending  the  right 
of  free  speech  as  deftoed  by  the  first 
amendment. 

Thus  in  1971,  with  the  best  of  toten- 
tions,  we  passed  the  Federal  Electicm 
Campaign  Act,  portions  of  which  have 
already  been  struck  down  as  unconsti- 
tutional by  a  three-judge  panel  here  to 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Just  last  faU,  Judge  Bazelon  ruled  for 
the  panel  that  title  I  of  that  act  is  un- 
constitutional. In  the  case  of  ACIiU 
against  Jennings,  the  Court  avoided  a 
general  decision  on  spending  limits  per 
se,  but  did  conclude  that  our  attempt  to 
close  spending  loopholes  violated  free 
speech  guarantees. 

And  to  an  amicus  brief,  filed  to  that 
case,  the  New  York  Times  described  our 
work  as  "shot  through  with  constitu- 
tional deficiencies"  and  "patently  tocon-  > 
slstent  with  basic  first  amendment  free- 
doms." If  we  do  not  examtoe  the  con- 
stitutional problems  Inherent  to  the  leg- 
islation now  before  us  we  are  liable  to 
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have  our  handiwork  described  In  evai 
haraher  terms  by  higher  courts  In  the 
future. 

It  Is  at  least  possible  that  the  limited 
discussion  of  the  constitutional  problems 
Inherent  In  this  blU  Is  a  direct  result  of 
Common  Cause's  atteoopts  to  assure 
would-be  supporters  of  the  legislation 
that  It  does  not  present  a  constitutional 
problem.  To  this  end,  Common  Cause's 
lobbyists  have  circulated  a  legal  mem- 
orandum that  discounts  the  constitu- 
tional questions.  I  have  referred  this 
memorandum  to  Prof.  Ralph  Winter  of 
the  Yale  Law  School,  for  his  analysis. 

Based  on  what  Professor  Winter  tells 
me,  the  Common  Cause  memorandum 
may  be  charitably  described  as  slovenly, 
professionally  incompetent,  and  in  its  use 
or  misuse  of  citations,  grossly  miOPftriing 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  his 
analysis  of  some  of  the  more  obvious 
flaws  In  this  memorandum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MclHTYSx).  Without  objecUon.  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
shoidd  realize  that  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Gardner's  assurances  to  the  contrary, 
constitutional  experts  feel  spending 
limits  do  raise  serious  and  probably  fatal 
constitutional  questions.  Thus,  a  niunber 
of  constitutional  scholars  have  argued 
that  the  first  amendment  has  as  a  pri- 
mary objective  the  encouraging  of  the 
dissemination  of  information  to  voters 
so  as  to  aid  them  in  the  performance  of 
their  electoral  functions.* 

The  Supreme  Court  gave  voice  to  this 
aqiect  of  the  first  amendment  In  New 
York  Times  against  Sullivan.*  In  that 
decision  the  Court  gave  firm  support  to 
the  view  that  self -government  requires 
that  the  public  be  able  to  be  exposed  to 
a  fun  range  of  (pinion  about  matters  of 
public  concern.  The  case  itself  did  not 
involve  an  election,  but  it  did  involve  an 
elected  official  about  whom  allegedly  li- 
belous statements  had  been  published. 
The  Court  held  that  the  first  amendment 
precluded  an  award  of  damages  in  the 
absence  of  a  showing  of  "actual  m&llce." 
The  Court's  reluctance  to  countenance 
actions  that  might  limit  the  public's 
right  of  access  to  political  information 
was  also  a  deciding  factor  in  Mni)? 
against  Alabama.*  a  case  involving  a  law 
passed  for  admirable  purposes  by  well- 
meaning  men. 

The  Mills  case  impresses  me  as  Inter- 
esting In  that  it  dealt  with  an  Alabama 
law  prohibiting  the  solicitation  of  votes 
on  election  day.  The  legislature  enacted 
the  law  as  a  campaign  reform  measure 
to  prevent  emotional  or  slanted  last- 
minute  appeals  to  which  an  opposition 
candidate  could  not  reply.  The  case  arose 
when  the  publisher  of  the  Birmingham 
Post-Herald  was  convicted  of  running 
an  editorial  on  election  day  that  urged 
voters  to  vote  in  a  certain  way. 

In  overturning  the  publisher's  convic- 
tion. Mr.  Justice  Black  wrote: 

^ii»*»nr  dlflaraooM  may  vnsk  kbont  In- 
tenu«t«Uoos  at  ths  First  AmendnMnt.  there 
Is  pnotleaUy  uUTeraal  agreement  tbat  a 
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major  purpose  ol  that  Amendment  was  to 
protect  tb«  discussion  oX  governmental  af- 
fairs. This,  of  course.  Includes  discussions  of 
candidates,  structures  and  forms  of  govern- 
ment, the  manner  in  which  government  la 
operated  or  should  be  operated,  and  all  such 
matters  reUttng  to  the  political  processes.' 

In  commenting  on  the  Mills  decision. 
Professor  Redlsh  observes  that: 

Once  It  Is  recognized  that  a  significant 
purpose  of  the  First  Amednment  Is  to  Insure 
that  the  public  will  be  provided  with  infor- 
mation necessary  to  th»  performance  of  Its 
self-governing  function.  It  follows  that  In- 
formation disseminated  In  the  course  of  an 
election  campaign  must  rank  high  In  terms 
of  First  Amendment  values.' 

A  thorough  reading  of  these  cases 
demonstrates  rather  clearly  that  the 
Court  views  with  suspicion  any  regula- 
tions or  laws  having  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing the  total  amount  of  discourse  or  dis- 
cussion on  public  questions.  If  this  is  so, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Court  could 
uphold  spending  limitations  of  the  kind 
included  in  S.  3044. 

Still,  those  who  support  spending  limits 
and  have  considered  the  constitutional 
problems  seem  to  believe  that  the  power 
and,  indeed,  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to 
regulate  Federal  electtons  must  be  bal- 
anced against  first  amendment  consid- 
erations and  that  in  such  a  balance  con- 
siderations of  free  speech  must  give  way 
to  the  perceived  need  for  such  limits  to 
guarantee  a  "clean"  electoral  system. 

No  one  denies  that  Congress  has  the 
right  to  regulate  Federal  elections,  but 
this  does  not  automatically  mean  that 
laws  designed  to  accomplish  this  will  not 
be  struck  down  if  in  conflict  with  the  first 
amendment. 

The  problem  has  been  summarized 
clearly  in  a  1972  artide  by  the  editors 
of  the  Columbia  Journal  of  Law  and  So- 
cial Problems : 

Any  limit  on  a  candidate's  right  to  pur- 
chase the  use  of  communications  media  lim- 
its his  abUIty  to  speak  effectively  to  his 
feUow  citizens,  and  may  limit  their  right  to 
be  Informed  of  his  Identity  and  positions 
on  political  issues.' 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  the  same 
reasoning  appUes  with  equal  or  even 
greater  force  to  any  citizen  not  a  candi- 
date who  is  prevented  from  publishing 
his  views  of  a  candidate  by  virtue  of 
limitations  on  spending. 

The  question  then  is  whether  the  re- 
strictions on  free  speech  contemplated 
by  the  authors  of  this  legislation  can  be 
justified  constitutionally.  Though  the 
majority  of  ths  Court  has  generally  re- 
jected what  might  be  termed  the  abso- 
lutist view  of  the  f  jst  amendment  cham- 
pioned by  the  late  Justice  Black,  it  has 
nevertheless  been  extremely  reluctant  to 
aUow  laws  that  limit  freedom  of  speech 
to  stand. 

Thus,  as  the  Court  stated  in  Konigs- 
berg  against  State  Bar  in  1961.  vaUd 
restrictions  on  freedom  of  speech  must 
fall  within  one  of  two  categories: 

On  the  one  hand,  certala  forms  of  speech, 
or  speech  In  certain  contexts,  have  been 
considered  outside  the  8«ope  of  constitu- 
tional protection  ...  Oa  the  other  hand, 
general  regulatory  statutes,  not  Intended  to 
control  the  content  of  speech,  but  Inclden- 
taUy  limiting  its  imfettejed  exercise,  have 
not  been  regarded  as  the  type  of  law  the 


First  .  .  .  Amendment  forbade  Congress 
to  pass,  when  they  have  been  found  JusUfled 
by  subordinating  valid  government  Inter- 
ests, a  prereqiUsite  to  constitutionality  which 
has  necessarily  Involved  a  welghmg  of  the 
government  mterest  Involted.*" 

The  first  category  here  Includes  cases 
involving  advocacy  of  overthrow  of  the 
government,  obscenity,  and  other  cases 
where  the  speech  itself  is  offensive  to  the 
public  safety  or  to  morals.  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone  who  seriously  contends  that 
campaign  rhetoric  resulting  from  present 
spending  levels  falls  within  this  cate- 
gory. 

The  second  category  includes  a  num- 
ber of  cases  involving  situations  in  which 
the  government  while  in  pursuit  of  some 
legitimate  goal,  restricts  or  curtails  free- 
dom of  speech  as  a  means  of  achieving 
that  goal.  To  validate  a  law  in  this  cate- 
gory the  Court  conducts  a  sort  of  "bal- 
ancing test"  of  the  kind  alluded  to  to  the 
Konigsberg  language  I  quoted  a  moment 
ago. 

Some  experts,  such  as  Profs.  Ralph 
Winter  and  Alexander  Blckel,  also  of  the 
Yale  Law  School,  take  the  position  that 
the  balancing  test  would  be  toappllcable 
in  a  case  tovolvlng  expenditure  limita- 
tions. As  Winter  has  testified  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee: 

There  is  no  countervailing  mterest 
to  "balance"  against  a  campaign  restriction 
on  speech  Inasmuch  as  the  restriction  is  Im- 
posed not  to  preserve  soma  other  legitimate 
interest  of  society  but  solely  for  the  sake  of 
restricting  the  speech  itself  .  .  ." 

Thus,  Professor  Winter  would  find 
himself  m  agreement  with  Mr.  Justice 
Black's  opinion  in  Barenblatt  against 
United  States: 

There  are,  of  course,  cases  suggesting  that 
a  law  which  primarily  regulates  conduct  but 
which  might  also  indirectly  affect  speech  can 
be  upheld  If  the  effect  on  speech  is  minor  ia. 
relation  to  the  need  for  control  of  the  con- 
duct. With  these  cases  I  agree  .  .  .  But  (they 
did  not)  even  remotely  suggest  that  a  law 
directly  aimed  at  curtaUlng  speech  and  po- 
litical persuasion  could  be  saved  through  a 
balancing  process." 


The  question  then  Is  \thether  a  limit 
on  political  spending  is,  to  fact,  a  law 
"directly  aimed  at  curtailtog  speech." 
Winter's  position  on  the  question  seems 
most  to  line  with  recent  constitutional 
thought,  though  I  recognize  that  some 
would  disagree.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Clark)  quoted  Prof.  Archibald  Cox 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago 
to  the  effect  that  limitations  on  spendmg 
are  not  really  limitations  on  speech  be- 
cause they  are  limitati(>ns  "once  re- 
moved." " 

I  have  great  respect  for  Professor  Cox 
and  for  his  opinions,  but  I  am  afraid  this 
contention  strikes  me  as  a  bit  far- 
fetched. 

Prof.  Joel  Fleisliman  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity considered  this  question  to  a  1971 
study  of  campaign  reform  legislation  that 
is  worth  readtog  and  quoting: 

It  Is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  the  C^ourt 
would  create  a  new  category  of  unprotected 
speech  particularly  for  pollOcal  q>eech  and 
association,  since  It  has  b«en  continually 
shrinking  the  vitality  of  Ijhe  pre-existing 
categories  of  obscenity,  Bbel.  "lighting 
words"  and  "speech  plus*'.  WiXh  the  possible 
exception  of  the  last,  ttiose  oategwtea  would 
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Indeed  be  strange  bedfellows  for  an  activity 
that  the  C!ourt  has  called  "the  essence  of 
self-government"  and  to  argue  that  the  pres- 
ence of  money  converts  political  speech  Into 
"8pee<.h  plus"  would  .  .  .  deny  protection 
entirely  to  most  forms  of  political  campaign- 
ing." 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  would  no  doubt 
agree  with  Professor  Wtoter  and  have 
trouble  with  Professor  Cox's  reasoning  if 
he  still  stands  by  what  he  wrote  to  United 
States  against  United  Auto  Workers 
some  years  ago : 

The  making  of  a  political  speech  up  to 
now  has  always  been  one  of  the  preferred 
rights  protected  by  the  First  Amendment. 
It  usually  costs  money  to  conununicate  an 
idea  to  a  large  audience.  But  no  one  would 
seriously  contend  that  the  expenditure  of 
money  to  print  a  newspaper  deprives  the 
publisher  of  freedom  of  the  press.  Nor  can 
the  fact  that  It  costs  money  to  make  a 
speech — whether  It  be  hiring  a  haU  or  pur- 
chasing time  on  the  air — make  the  speech 
any  the  less  an  exercise  of  First  Amendment 
rights.'^ 

Thus,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  like  Profes- 
sor Fleishman  and  Professor  Winter, 
would  be  forced  to  class  a  limit  on  ex- 
penditures with  a  limit  on  speech.  By  so 
classifytog  it,  he  would  also  be  forced  to 
rule  it  an  unconstitutional  Infringement 
of  a  vital  freedom. 

To  sum  up  this  point,  let  me  return 
again  to  Professor  Wtoter: 

A  limit  on  what  a  candidate  may  spend  is 
a  limit  on  his  political  speech  as  weU  as  on 
the  political  speech  of  those  who  can  no 
longer  effectively  contribute  money  to  his 
campaign.  In  all  the  debate  surrounding  the 
First  Amendment,  one  point  is  agreed  upon 
by  everyone:  no  matter  what  else  the  rights 
of  free  speech  and  association  do,  they  pro- 
tect explicit  political  activity.  But  limita- 
tions on  campaign  spending  and  contribut- 
ing expressly  set  a  maxlmimi  on  the  polit- 
ical activity  In  which  persons  may  en- 
gage .  .  .  The  First  Amendment  prohibits 
the  setting  of  a  legal  maximum  on  the 
political  activity  In  which  an  individual  may 
engage.  This  is  the  case  whether  or  not  the 
maxlmima  Is  imposed  In  the  name  of  equal- 
izing or  whether  an  actual  discriminatory 
effect  can  be  shown.  Even  under  a  "balanc- 
ing" test,  such  regulation  Is  Invalid  because 
there  Is  no  countervailing  Interest  (for  ex- 
ample, preserving  public  peace)  to  "balance" 
against  the  restriction  on  speech." 

But  even  if  we  assume  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  Professor  Cox  and  his 
friends  at  Common  Cause  could  convtoce 
a  court  that  spendtog  limits  are  indirect 
or  tocidental  as  opposed  to  direct  limits 
on  political  speech,  it  is  still  not  at  an 
clear  that  a  court  would  find  them  con- 
stitutional. 

Mr.  Justice  Rutledge  described  the  bur- 
den supporters  of  laws  tocidentally  af- 
fecttag  the  publicizing  of  citizens'  views 
must  bear  in  the  1948  Supreme  Court  case 
of  United  States  against  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations: 

The  loss  inherent  In  restrictions  upon  ex- 
penditures for  pubUcizlng  views  .  .  .  forces 
upon  its  authors  the  biu-den  of  Justifying  the 
contracUon  by  demonstrating  Indubitable 
public  advantage  arising  from  the  restriction 
outweighing  all  disadvantages,  thus  revers- 
ing the  direction  of  presimaptive  weight  m 
other  cases."  ^^ 

This  is  a  difficult  test  and  a  heavy  bur- 
den; a  test  and  a  burden,  I  submit,  that 
the  limits  to  this  bill  carmot  pass  and  its 
authors  are  not  able  to  bear. 


The  supporters  of  limits  of  the  kind  to- 
cluded  to  S.  3044  evidently  believe  they 
can  meet  this  test  by  arguing  that  only 
by  impostog  such  limits  can  we  purify 
our  electoral  process.  By  tumtog  the  con- 
cept of  free  speech  on  its  head,  they  are 
forced  to  argue  that  the  imposition  of 
restrictions  will  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
pandtog  rather  than  contracttog  First 
Amendment  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  fmd  this  second  argu- 
ment novel  and  worthy  of  examination. 
But  first  I  must  potot  out  that  many  ex- 
perts disagree  with  the  first  argument. 

Indeed,  after  an  examtoatlon  of  the 
evidence,  the  majority  of  those  who  have 
written  on  campaign  reform  m  general 
have  rejected  spendtog  limitations  as 
unwise,  unneeded  and  probably  uncon- 
stitutional. Given  this  fact,  the  authors 
and  supporters  of  S.  3044  will  undoubt- 
edly have  an  extremely  difficult  time 
demonstrating  the  "indubitable  public 
advantage"  the  courts  would  be  looktog 
for  as  evidence  that  such  a  law  should  be 
sustamed. 

But  let  me  return  now  to  the  argument 
that  by  limiting  speech  we  would  be  ex- 
panding it.  This  argtunent  was  sum- 
marized in  the  1972  issue  of  Harvard 
C^vil  Rights — C!ivil  Liberties  Law  Re- 
view which  argued  that  a  limitation 
would  prevent  "either  side  from  flooding 
the  media  with  a  stogie  point  of  view  . . . 
(and)  prevent  one  candidate  from  de- 
stroytog,  by  sheer  volume  rather  than 
by  reason,  the  effectiveness  of  informa- 
tional advertising  presented  by  opposing 
candidates."  " 

This  is  an  toteresting  view,  but  one 
that  Professor  Fleishman  notes — 

Assumes  that  someone — presumably  Con- 
gress— knows  how  much  Information  is  the 
right  amount  and  reflects  a  basic  distrust  in 
the  capacity  of  Individual  citizens  to  dis- 
count the  greater  volume  of  political  adver- 
tising in  reaching  their  decisions." 

Professor  Redlsh  also  rejects  this 
rather  novel  argument  saying  that  while : 

It  is  generally  argued  that  a  wealthy  can- 
didate should  not  be  permitted  to  "buy  an 
election"  with  his  finances  and  that  legislated 
limits  on  campaign  spendmg  are  therefore 
necessary.  The  reasoning  Implicit  In  this 
argument  seems  to  be  that,  when  one  can- 
didate's financial  resotirces  are  limited,  the 
only  equitable  solution  Is  to  require  the 
wealthier  candidate  to  reduce  his  spending 
to  a  level  approximating  that  of  his  oppo- 
nent. In  other  words,  if  a  portion  of  the  vot- 
ing public  Is  to  be  generally  unfamiliar  with 
one  candidate's  view  and  records  because  of 
his  financial  inability  to  become  well  known, 
it  Is  orUy  fair  that  the  public  be  almost  as 
uninformed  about  the  other  candidate.  Such 
reasontog  presents  at  the  very  least  a  prima 
facie  confilct  with  the  first  amendment  pol- 
icy of  encouraging  as  much  communication 
In  the  political  realm  as  possible.** 

I  state  that  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted  we  will  retadn  Federal  flnancing 
at  the  stipulated  levels,  thereby  assur- 
ing all  candidates  of  adequate  money 
with  which  to  bring  their  own  platforms 
into  the  view  of  the  public  without  ven- 
turtog  into  the  unconstitutional  realm  of 
stating  that  no  more  than  legislative  lim- 
its may  be  spent. 

I  have  to  agree  with  Redish,  Winter, 
and  Fleishman  on  these  points.  It  seems 
to  me  beyond  question  that  spendtog  lim- 
itations of  the  ktod  imder  consideration 
are  to  violation  of  the  first  amendment. 


I  recognize  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  never  faced  a  case  mvolvmg  these 
limitations,  but  to  analogous  cases  a  ma- 
jority has  always  followed  a  Une  of  rea- 
sontog that  if  apphed  to  expenditures 
limitations  would  force  a  finding  of  un- 
constitutionahty. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  portions  of  the 
1971  act  have  already  been  declared  un- 
constitutional and  that  we  have  an 
affirmative  obligation  to  square  our  ac- 
tions with  the  dictates  of  the  Pounding 
Fathers.  There  is  no  way  we  can  do  that 
and  still  support  S.  3044  as  written. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  would  like  to  re- 
turn to  the  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennidy)  3 
years  ago.  I  have  read  the  memorandum 
Common  Cause  has  prepared  support- 
ing the  constitutionaUty  of  spending 
limits  and  I  have  read  as  much  of  the 
literature  on  the  subject  as  time  has 
permitted. 

The  fact  that  strikes  me  is  that  to  ar- 
gue in  support  of  the  constitutionaUty  of 
these  limits  requires  one  to  accept  a  the- 
ory of  the  first  amendment  that  civil 
Ubertarians  have  uniformly  rejected  as 
antithetical  to  the  concept  of  free  speech 
in  a  democratic  society." 

I  only  hope  that  those  who,  like  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  have  re- 
versed field  and  have  either  accepted  the 
argument  that  such  limits  on  poUtical 
discourse  can  be  justified  or  are  ignoring 
the  question,  realize  that  they  are  pro- 
moting a  view  of  the  Constitution  that 
might  prove  dangerous  to  the  very  con- 
cept of  a  free  society. 

It  is  a  view  that  I,  for  one,  cannot  ac- 
cept and  I,  therefore,  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  to  the  Record  the 
footnotes  referred  to  to  my  prepared 
text. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  footnotes 
were  ordered  to  be  prtoted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Footnotes 
'  See  A.  Rosenthal,  Federal  Regulation  of 
Campaign  Finance:  Some  Constitutional 
Questions  (Princeton,  N.J.:  Citizens'  Re- 
search Foundation  (ed.),  1972);  H.  Alexan- 
der, Money  in  Politics,  (Washington,  D.C., 
Public  Affairs  Press,  1972);  A.  Rosenthal,' 
Campaign  Financing  and  the  CoTistitution 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  8  Harvard  Journal  on 
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Exhibit  1 
MxMOEAMDiric  OK  TBM  CoKSTrnmoNALrrT  OP 
S.  3044  AMD  Ddvcts  in  the  Common  Cause 
Memokamsttm  on  TBS  Subject 

This  memorandum  Is  in  response  to  your 
Inquiry  concerning  the  legal  memorandum 
submitted  by  Mr.  John  0«u'dner  of  Common 
Cause  during  Senate  bearings  on  campaign 
reform  last  faU.  I  am  famiUar  with  that 
□xemorandum,  and  In  my  judgment  it  mis- 
represents the  state  of  present  case  law  by 
misstating  the  Importance  of  relevant  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  and  by  relying  on 
precedents  which  most  scholars  agree  have 
lost  their  vitality.  This  analysis  is  not  as 
detailed  and  specific  as  I  would  like  be- 
tlme  to  prepare,  but  I  do  herein  attempt  to 
cause  such  an  analysis  will  require  more 
point  out  some  weaknesses  in  the  Common 
Cause  argument. 

Ironically  the  Common  Cause  memoran- 
dvim  relies  on  a  niunber  of  decisions  that 
have  long  been  the  target  of  much  criticism 
from  many  of  those  who  now  vigorously 
support  8.  3044.  C<»nmon  Cause's  position 
incorporates  what  can  only  be  described  as 
a  horse  and  buggy  view  of  the  first  Amend- 
ment. 

The  Common  Cause  memorandum  makes 
several  arguments  to  which  I  shall  respond 
seriatem. 

I.  CAMPAIGN  SPENDING  IS  AN  ASPECT  OF  FREE- 
DOM OP  BFESCR  AND  REaTEICTIONS  THEREON 
RAJBB    CONBTIT  UTIONAL    PROBLEMS 

Common  Cause  argues  that  Campaign 
Financing  Is  nua*  action  than  speech  and 
thus  more  regulatable  by  Congress.  Accord- 
ing to  the  memorandum,  private  Campaign 
Financing  should  be  viewed  as  essentially 
analogous  to  picketing  and  demonstrations. 
Kven  if  this  is  the  ease,  however,  the  power 
of  Congress  to  Impose  restrictions  must  be 
very,  very  limited,  for  It  is  quite  clear  from 
relevant  Supreme  Court  decisions  that  peace- 
ful picketing  and  demonstrations  which 
merely  advocate  certain  Ideas  of  public  in- 
terest are  not  subject  to  governmental  re- 
striction. If  C<Hnmon  Cause  is  In  fact  right 
in  the  argument  it  makes,  then  presumably 
Congress  could  pass  a  law  restricting  the 
number  of  demonstrators  that  could  come 
to  Washington  on  behalf  of  a  cause.  If  the 
law,  as  the  quotatloa  from  Professor  Freund 
suggests,  restricts  the  protectlcm  to  acts  ot 
verbal  communication,  only  then  Congress 
might  declare  that  being  a  part  of  a  large 
peaceful  demonstntton  Is  not  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment. 

Oonamon  Cause  also  argues  ttiat  private 
Campaign  Financing  is  "aU  too  often  <»ily  an 
attenuated  torm  ot  bribery:  the  donation  ot 
money  la  likely  to  oommunlcate  to  the  can- 
didate the  infotmatloti  that  the  donor  seeks 
either  a  dlreet  qfwM  pro  quo  ...  or,  more 
usuaUy,  an  fauUreet  form  of  Influence,  such 


as  access  or  consultation".  This  sweeping 
charge  alleges  too  much;  for  all  kinds  of 
ptditlcal  activity  create  an  IndUtlngulsh- 
ably  smalagous  situation.  For  example. 
Common  Cause's  willingness  to  spend  large 
amounts  of  money  to  purchase  advertising 
attacking  Congressmen  who  disagree  with 
the  gfToup's  views  creates  precisely  the  same 
indirect  form  of  "influence"  and  also  guar- 
antee Mr.  Gardner's  lobbyists  access  to  those 
Congressmen  who  fear  Common  Cause's  well- 
financed  wrath. 

One  may  also  question  whether  Common 
Cause  is  willing  to  make  such  a  sweeping 
statement  when  directed  at  Congressmen 
and  Senators  with  whom  it  is  in  sympathy 
rather  than  with  whom  it  disagrees.  The  logic 
of  Common  Cause's  statement  strongly  sug- 
gests, for  example,  that  Chairman  Rodino 
is  unable  to  exercise  Independent  judgment 
during  the  present  impeachment  inquiry  be- 
cause of  the  large  contributions  he  receives 
from  organized  labor  which  strongly  and 
vigorously  supports  impeachment  of  the 
President.  Such  implications  should  be 
rejected. 

In  the  event  that  the  Oonimon  Cause  as- 
sertions are  true,  it  Is  truly  a  case  of  over- 
kill to  call  for  a  widespread  attack  on  pri- 
vate financing  rather  than  more  precise  legis- 
lation aimed  at  bribery. 

Private  campaign  financing  does,  contrary 
to  Common  Cause  assertions,  perform  valu- 
able functions  in  the  political  process  and 
must  be  viewed  as  an  aspect  of  political 
freedom. 

"All  political  activities  make  claims  on 
society's  resources.  Speeches,  advertisements, 
broadcasts,  canvassing,  volunteer  work — all 
consume  resources.  Money  is  the  medium  of 
exchange  by  which  Individuals  employ  re- 
sources owned  by  others.  If  political  activi- 
ties are  left  to  private  financing,  individuals 
are  free  to  choose  which  activities  to  engage 
In,  on  behalf  of  which  causes,  or  whether  to 
do  so  at  all.  When  the  individual  is  deprived 
of  this  choice,  either  beeause  government 
limits  or  prohibits  his  using  money  for  po- 
litical purposes  or  takes  his  money  In  taxes 
and  subsidizes  the  political  activities  It 
chooses,  his  freedom  is  impaired. 

Money  Is  fungible  with  other  resources 
suitable  for  political  use  and,  distributional 
questions  apart,  the  individual  who  con- 
tributes a  resource  directly,  for  example, 
time  and  labor.  Is  in  many  ways  indistin- 
guishable from  the  individual  who  con- 
tributes money  which  in  turn  purchases 
time  and  labor.  Money,  it  must  be  conceded, 
though,  is  the  most  "fungible"  resource. 

Campaign  contribution*,  therefore,  per- 
form honorable  and  Important  functions. 
The  contribution  of  money  allows  citizens 
to  participate  in  the  political  proc&s.  Per- 
sons without  much  free  time  have  few  al- 
ternatives to  monetary  coDtributions  other 
than  inaction. 

Campaign  contributions  are  also  vehicles 
of  expression  for  donors  seeking  to  persuade 
other  citizens  on  public  Issues.  Contributing 
to  a  candidate  permits  individuals  to  pool 
resources  and  voice  their  message  far  more 
effectively  than  If  each  E|>oke  singly.  This 
Is  critically  important  because  it  permits 
citizens  to  Join  a  potent  organization  and 
prc^agate  their  views  beyond  their  voting 
districts.  Persons  who  fe«l  strongly  about 
appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court,  for 
example,  can  demonstrate  their  convictions 
by  contributing  to  the  campaigns  of  sym- 
pathetic senators. 

Nor  is  there  anything  inherently  wrong 
with  contributing  to  candidates  who  agree 
with  one's  views  on  social  an  economic  pol- 
icies, even  where  those  poUcles  may  benefit 
the  donor.  Obviously,  groups  pursue  their 
self -Interests  and  seek  enipport  from  others. 
This  U  a  salient  characteristic  of  a  free  po- 
litical system.  Those  who  seek  to  regulate 
that  kind  of  contribution  can  stand  with 


those  who  would  deny  the  vote  to  welfare 
recipients  to  prevent  that  vote  from  being 
"bought"  by  promises  of  higher  benefits.  So 
long  as  we  accept  the  bestowal  of  economic 
favor  as  a  proper  function  of  government, 
potential  recipients  will  tend  to  exchange 
this  support  for  such  favors. 

Contributions  of  this  sort  may  represent 
broad  interests  that  might  otherwise  be 
underrepresented.  Suppose  land  developers 
mount  a  campaign  tigainst  proposals  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  large  uixleveloped  areas. 
Certainly  they  represent  their  own  economic 
interests,  but  they  also  fu»ctlonaUy  repre- 
sent potential  purchasers,  an  "Interested" 
group  that  would  otherwise  go  vmnoticed 
since  few  persons  would  consider  themselves 
future  piu-chasers  at  the  critical  moment. 

These  functions  of  campaign  contributions 
are  often  Ignored  because  critics  of  the 
present  system  mistake  cause  and  effect. 
A  senator  may  support  union  causes  because 
he  receives  large  union  contributions  but  in 
fact  it  may  be  more  likely  that  he  receives 
contributions  because  he  supports  the 
catises. 

Contributions  also  serve  as  a  barometer 
of  the  intensity  of  voter  feeling.  In  a  majori- 
tarian  system,  voters  who  leel  exceptional- 
ly strongly  about  particular  Issues  may  be 
unable  to  refiect  their  feeBngs  adequately 
In  periodic  votes.  As  members  of  the  anti- 
war movement  often  pointed  out,  the 
strength  of  their  feelings  as  well  as  their 
numbers  should  have  l)een  taken  Into  ac- 
count. If  a  substantial  group  feels  Intensely 
about  an  Issue,  a  system  Which  does  not 
allow  that  feeling  to  be  heard  effectively 
may  well  be  endangered.  Campaign  contri- 
butions are  perhaps  the  most  Important, 
and  least  offensive,  means  by  which  the  in- 
tensity of  feeling  can  be  expressed.  People 
who  feel  strongly  about  United  States  sup- 
port for  Israel,  for  example,  >re  able  to  voice 
that  conviction  with  greater  effect  through 
carefully  directed  campaign  donations  than 
In  periodic  elections  in  whloh  the  stance  of 
the  available  candidates  does  not  permit 
a  clear  signal  to  be  given. 

This  function  might  be  discounted  If  large 
contributions  refiected  only  totense  but  idio- 
syncratic views.  For  the  moat  part,  however. 
Intense  feelings  will  not  generate  substan- 
tial funds  unless  large  numbers  of  citizens 
without  great  wealth  also  share  those  con- 
victions. Campaign  contributors  In  these 
circumstances  serve  as  representatives  or  sur- 
rogates for  the  entire  group.  That  Mr.  X,  who 
favors  free  trade,  can  make  larger  contribu- 
tions than  Mr.  Y,  who  does  not,  really  mat- 
ters little,  if  Mr.  Z  agrees  with  Mr.  Y  and 
gives  heavily. 

Candidates  seeking  change^  moreover,  may 
have  far  greater  need  for,  sod  make  better 
use  of,  campaign  money  than  those  with 
established  Images  or  those  defending  the 
existing  system.  Money  Is.  after  all,  subject 
to  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  and  thus 
generally  of  less  use  to  the  wrtl-known  politi- 
cian than  to  the  newcomer.  The  existence  of 
"seed  money"  may  be  an  important  agent 
of  change. 

The  challenge  to  the  arguments  that  pri- 
vate campaign  financing  enlarges  political 
freedom  and  contributes  stability  to  the  sys- 
tem Is  essentially  distributional:  because 
money  Is  maldlstrlbuted  throughout  the  so- 
ciety. Its  use  in  political  campaigns  imde- 
slrably  skews  the  political  process  by  allowing 
wealthy  individuals  too  much  power.  As 
noted  present  evidence  does  not  denumstrate 
that  monetary  supp<Ht  is  avullable  only  for 
certain  Ideas.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  strongly 
suggests  that  a  wide  array  of  causes  and 
movements  on  the  right  and  Itf t  can  attract 
money.  Still,  individuals  cao  increase  their 
personal  political  power  thrpugh  contribu- 
tions, and  even  if  they  f  unctlMftUy  represent 
like-thinking  but  pocwrer  pe<^le,  it  might  be 
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argued  that  wealth  nevertheless  is  skewing 
the  process. 

This  argument  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  by  reducing  the  personal  political  power 
of  the  large  contributor,  political  Infiuence 
*iU  be  spread  more  evenly  through  the  so- 
ciety. Such  an  assumption  seems  almost  sure- 
ly wrong,  for  limitations  on  the  vise  of  money 
may  aggravate  rather  than  diminish  any  dis- 
tortion. Direct  access  to  the  resources  most 
useful  for  political  purposes  may  be  even 
more  unevenly  distributed  than  wealth. 

For  example,  restrictions  on  private  cam- 
paign financing  may  well  enhance  the  power 
of  those  who  control  the  media,  particularly 
if  public  subsidies  are  modest  in  size  and 
thus  increase  candidate  dependence  on  the 
goodwill  of  the  media.  Limitations  on  the 
use  of  money  miist  also  Increase  the  relative 
power  of  Individuals  with  large  amounts  of 
free  time  and  the  ability  to  attract  public 
attention.  Finally,  groups  with  the  ability 
to  take  their  money  "underground"  and  oper- 
ate Independent  "Issue"  (rather  than  "politi- 
cal") campaigns  wUl  have  their  power  in- 
creased. It  has  been  reported,  for  example, 
that  unions  favor  a  ban  on  contributions  be- 
cause their  own  power  would  be  relatively 
increased  as  a  result  of  the  host  of  "indirect 
contributions"  they  can  provide. 

What  emerges  is  the  lUcelihood  that  restric- 
tions on  private  campaign  financing  will  not 
increase  the  political  power  of  the  people 
generally  but  will  further  concentrate  It  in 
already  powerful  segments  of  the  community. 
Ironically,  the  increment  will  largely  fall  to 
various  sectors  of  the  well-to-do,  because  di- 
rect access  to  resources  useful  for  political 
purposes  (free  time,  control  of  the  media, 
ability  to  operate  "issue"  campaigns)  is  con- 
centrated not  in  the  poor  but  in  the  wealthy. 
Private  campaign  financing  In  short  may  in 
fact  be  a  means  of  spreading  political  power 
and  expanding  the  range  of  discourse. 

The  call  for  regulation  of  campaign  fi- 
nancing can  be  extended  to  other  kinds  of 
resources  and  could  easily  become  a  call  for 
substantial  limitations  on  political  freedom. 
The  allegations  about  the  Influence  of  money 
reflect  a  basic  and  disturbing  mistrust  of  the 
people. 

If  campaign  financing  really  "distorts" 
legislative  ca-  executive  behavior,  candidates 
can  raise  its  effect  as  an  Issue  and  the  voters 
can  respond  at  election  time.  The  call  for 
legislation  must  be  based  on  the  belief  that 
the  voters  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  perceive 
their  own  best  Interests.  If  one  really  believes 
the  people  are  this  easUy  fooled  and  in  need 
of  this  protection,  however,  there  may  be  no 
end  to  the  campaign  tactics  eligible  for  regu- 
lation and  no  end  to  calls  for  increases  In 
the  power  of  those  "protecting"  the  public. 

n.     LXMITATIONS     ON     FT7KCHASES     OP    POLmCAL 
ADVERTISING   ABE   tTNCONSTrrtrnONAL 

Conmion  Cause  argues  that  it  Is  permis- 
sible for  Congress  to  place  a  limitation  of 
$1,000  on  any  individual  or  committee  ex- 
pendlt\ue  on  behalf  of  a  candidate.  It  Is 
ironic  that  the  limit  supported  Is  a  fraction 
of  what  C(Mnmon  Cause  has  spent  on  news- 
paper advertising  attacking  Congressman 
Hays  for  opposing  this  very  kind  of  legis- 
lation under  S.  3044.  No  one  individual  or 
committee  would  be  able  even  to  purchase 
a  full  page  ad  in  the  New  York  Times  stat- 
ing its  views  OP.  the  election  of  a  particular 
candidate  under  the  terms  of  S.  3044.  That 
calls  for  such  legislation  come  from  orga- 
nizations which  have  been  wielding  such 
financial  power  in  purchasing  advertising  is 
both  Ironic  and  Instructive. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  explicitly 
that  paid  advertising  which  comments  on 
matters  of  public  interest  Is  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment.  This  was  the  explicit 
holding  in  the  New  York  Times  v.  SuUivan. 
Two  other  decisions  of  the  Court  made  clear 
that  such  advertising  doeent  loae  oonsU- 
tutlonal  protection  because  the  advertisers 


are  seeking  "action  on  laws  in  the  hc^e 
that  they  may  bring  about  an  advantage  to 
themselves  and  a  disadvantage  to  their  cc»n- 
petitors  ...  to  disqualify  people  from  seek- 
ing a  pubUc  position  in  matters  which  they 
are  financially  interested  would  itself  deprive 
the  government  of  a  valuable  source  of  in- 
formation and  .  .  ,  deprive  the  people  of  their 
right  to  petition  In  the  very  Instances  in 
which  that  right  might  be  of  the  most  Im- 
portant to  them".  Eastern  Rail  Road  Presi- 
dents conference  V.  Noerr  Motor  Freight,  365 
U.S.  126,  127  (1961). 

Common  Cause  attempts  to  escape  the 
conclusions  in  these  cases  by  distinguishing 
between  organizations  which  address  them- 
selves to  public  issues  and  do  not  endorse  or 
support  candidates  and  organlsuttlons  which 
do  endorse  candidates.  The  distinction,  how- 
ever, is  totally  irrational.  Consider  Common 
Cause's  own  advertisements  referring  to 
representative  Hays.  The  legal  distinction 
Common  Cause  would  make  discriminates 
between  that  kind  of  advertisement  and  the 
very  same  advertisement  which  concludes  by 
advising  Hays'  constituents  to  vote  against 
him. 

Common  Cause  would  add  to  the  advertise- 
ments now  prohibited  by  statute  communi- 
cations by  an  organization  to  its  members. 
But  why  should  one's  statements  to  mem- 
bers be  covered,  while  one's  statements  to 
one's  neighbors  are  not,  simply  because  they 
appear  In  the  form  of  a  newspaper  advertise- 
ment. 

Beyond  that,  what  Common  Cause  suggests 
creates  a  huge  loophole  In  the  act.  All  special 
Interest  organizations  need  do  now  is  use 
their  money  to  purchase  advertising  support- 
ing candidates  on  the  issues  but  stopping 
short  of  explicit  endorsement.  Indeed,  the 
statute  for  that  reason  probably  increases 
the  power  of  special  Interests  over  the  elec- 
toral process  and  thereby  further  limits  the 
influence  of  the  Individual  citizen. 

Finally,  the  distinction  Common  Cause 
makes  is  not  explicitly  set  out  in  S.  3044. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  from  the  lan- 
guage of  that  statute  whether  Common 
Cause's  advertisement  about  Representative 
Hays  would  not  in  fact  be  prohibited  if  made 
during  an  election  campaign. 

m.  S.  3044  IS  NOT  SAVED  FROM  CONSTTTUTIONAL 
CHALLENGE  ON  THE  GROUNDS  THAT  IT  PRE- 
SERVES THE  INTECRITT  OF  THE  ELECTORAL 
PROCESS 

Common  Cause  argues  in  its  memorandum 
that  ceilings  on  campaign  contributions  and 
expenditures  are  constitutional  because  they 
are  designed  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
electoral  process.  This  claim  Is  an  example  of 
the  group's  gross  misrepresentation  of  the 
effect  this  legislation  might  have.  Limita- 
tions on  expenditures  necessarily  assist  in- 
cumbent officeholders.  This  is  pvtlcularly 
true  when  the  incumbent  is  setting  the  level. 
The  incumbent  has  the  advantage  of  being 
well-known  as  well  as  the  In  kind  benefits 
the  Government  provides  such  as  offices,  a 
staff,  access  to  mailing  privileges,  access  to 
media  faculties,  etc.  All  of  these  can  be 
turned  to  pKjUtlcal  advantage  and  give  in- 
cumbents an  advantage  that  can  be  overcome 
only  if  a  challenger  can  raise  and  spend  an 
amount  of  money  sufficient  to  off-set  it. 
S.  3044  includes  extremely  low  limits  and  is 
therefore  essentially  an  Incumbent's  bill.  For 
example,  the  average  spent  by  challengers 
who  unseated  Incumbents  in  House  races  In 
1972  amounted  to  $125,000.  No  limit  even 
suggested  in  the  Congress  approaches  that 
figure.  If  the  legislation  passes  no  challenger 
will  be  able  to  spend  close  to  that  amount. 

The  idea  propcwed  by  Common  Cause  that 
"this  Is  an  area  in  which  the  Court  should 
properly  refer  to  the  expertise  of  Congress  . . . 
might  be  considered  ludicrous  were  It  not  so 
seriovisly  made.  The  expertise  of  incimibents 
is  in  maintaining  their  tncumliency.  Any  leg- 
islation and  particularly  legislation  which 


can  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  incum- 
bency so  easily  should  be  scrutinized  with 
the  greatest  of  care. 

IV.  S.  3044  CANNOT  BE  JUSTIFIED  ON  THE 
GROUNDS  THAT  IT  EFFECTUATES  FIRST 
AMENDMENT  RIGHTS  OF  LESS  AFFLUENT 
CITIZENS 

Common  Cause  has  argued  that  legisla- 
tion such  as  S.  3044  Is  Justified  on  the 
grounds  that  it  protects  first  amendment 
rights  of  less  affluent  citizens  by: 

( 1 )  "protecting  the  ability  of  even  poor 
candidates  to  run  for  office. 

(2)  by  preventing  the  drowning  out  of 
other  political  viewpoints  by  the  best  fi- 
nanced voices, 

(3)  by  assuring  the  equality  of  the  voting 
rights  of  the  less  affluent  citizens  by  limiting 
the  Infiuence  on  candidates  of  affluent  con- 
tributions." 

Even  If  these  goals  might  Justify  the  severe 
restrictions  Included  In  S.  3044.  there  Is  no 
basis  to  believe  the  legislation  will  effectuate 
them.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  Is  likely  to  be 
counter-productive  In  that  respect. 

Candidates  and  causes  which  begin  with- 
out substantial  sums  have  traditionally  re- 
lied on  large  contributors  or  patrons.  What 
they  need  has  been  called  by  some  "seed 
money" — and  Is  likely  to  come  only  from  a 
small  number  of  large  contributors.  S.  3044 
does  not  give  money  to  candidates  that  do 
not  already  have  substantial  support. 

There  is  no  reason,  moreover,  to  anticipate 
that  less  affluent  persons  would  be  better  off 
under  S.  3044.  As  I  have  already  Indicated 
above,  the  greater  advantage  of  the  wealthy 
is  the  free  time  they  can  devote  to  politics 
as  well  as  their  ability  to  get  Into  the  public 
eye  through  "non-political "  activities.  S. 
3044  maximizes  rather  than  minimizing 
many  of  the  advantages  of  the  relatively 
more  affluent. 

For  many  of  the  same  reasons  S.  3044  will 
not  prevent  the  "drowning  out  of  contrary 
viewpoints  or  insure  the  equality  of  voting 
rights  of  less  affluent  citizens."  S.  3044  will 
not  spread  political  power  throughout  the 
society.  What  It  will  do  is  give  an  advantage 
to  those  with  direct  access  to  resources  which 
are  easily  put  to  political  purposes.  Those 
with  free  time  (students  and  the  wealthy), 
those  who  control  the  media  (the  wealthy), 
and  those  organizations  which  can  run 
"Issue"  campaigns  (wealthy  organizations) 
will  all  have  their  power  increased.  The  poor 
and  the  powerless  will  be  helped  not  at  all. 
The  whole  point  of  the  exercise  now  going 
on  in  Congress  is  not  the  cleansing  of  the 
political  process  but  the  skewing  of  it.  Those 
in  power  are  seeking  to  maximize  that  power 
Instead  a  number  of  special  interest  groups 
which  attempt  to  wield  Influence  to  the  use 
of  money  In  forms  of  money  other  than 
campaign  contributions  are  seeking  to  in- 
crease their  power. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1140. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  beginning  with  "that — "  on 
line  20,  strike  out  through  "oontributions" 
on  line  24,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "that 
no  contributions". 

On  page  7,  line  15,  strike  out  "spend"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "receive". 

On  page  10.  lines  19  and  30,  strike  out  "the 
amount  of  expenditures  the  candidate  may 
make"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  payments  the  candidate 
may  receive". 

On  pace  13,  beginning  with  the  comma  on 
line  9,  strike  out  through  line  14  and  insert 
in  lieu  tlMreof  "exceeds  the  tw^mii..^ 
amount  of  payments  he  may  recelTe  in  con- 
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nectlon  with  that  c«mpalgn  under  section 
604.". 

On  page  13,  line  16,  strike  out  "xzpbnoi- 
TDKs"  and  Inaert  in  lieu  thereof  "paticxmt". 

On  page  13,  line  17,  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  (d) ". 

On  page  13,  beginning  with  "who"  on  line 
19,  strllce  out  through  line  21  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "may  receive  payments  under 
section  606  in  connection  with  his  primary 
election  campaign  in  excess  of". 

On  page  13,  line  24,  strike  out  "(g)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)  ". 

On  page  14,  line  0,  strike  out  "(A) ". 

On  page  14,  line  10,  strike  out  "make  ex- 
penditures in  any"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"receive  payments  under  section  606  In  con- 
nection with  his  campaign  in  any". 

On  page  14,  line  17,  strike  out  "expend  in 
that  State"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "re- 
ceive under  section  606". 

On  page  14,  beginning  with  Une  10,  strike 
out  through  line  3  on  page  15. 

On  page  40,  lines  16  and  17,  strike  out  "616, 
and  617"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  616". 

On  page  49,  line  23,  strike  out  "616,  or  617" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "or  616". 

On  page  71,  lines  13  and  14,  strike  out  "and 

EXPENDrrCSKS". 

On  page  71.  beginning  with  line  19,  strike 
out  through  line  17  on  page  75. 

On  page  76,  line  18,  strllce  out  "615."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "614.". 

On  page  77,  Une  9,  strike  out  "616."  and 
lijsert  In  lieu  thereof  "61S.". 

On  page  77,  line  17,  strike  out  "617."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "616.". 

On  page  78,  line  19,  strike  out  "616,  and 
617"  and  inaert  In  lieu  thereof  "and  616". 

On  page  78,  in  the  matter  below  line  22, 
strike  out  the  item  relating  to  section  614 
azMl  redesignate  the  items  relating  to  sections 
616,  616,  and  617  as  614,  615,  and  616,  respec- 
tively. 

On  page  16,  line  5,  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

On  page  15.  beginning  with  "who"  on  line 
5,  strike  out  through  line  8  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "may  receive  payments  under 
section  606  In  connection  with  his  general 
election  campaign  in  excess  of  the  greater 
of—". 

On  page  16,  line  10,  strike  out  "(g)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

On  page  16,  line  19.  strike  out  "make  ex- 
penditures" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "re- 
ceive payments". 

On  page  16,  beginning  with  line  22,  strike 
out  through  line  3  on  page  17. 

On  page  17,  line  4.  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(d) ". 

On  page  17,  Une  21,  strike  out  "(g)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

On  page  18,  line  4,  strike  out  "(h)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(t)". 

On  page  18,  Unes  6  and  7,  strike  out  "ex- 
penditure" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "pay- 
ment". 

On  page  18.  Une  10,  strike  out  "(h) "  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(g)". 

On  page  48,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out  "616, 
and  617"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "and  616". 

Tbe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  under  a  time 
limitation? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  There  are 
15  minutes  aa  each  side.  The  Senator  has 
15  minutes  plus  the  time  remaining  from 
his  1  hour. 

Ur.  BUCEIJ3Y.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  the  amendment  and  ask  tinanlmous 
ooDsent  that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with.  It  reads  like 
gobUedygook.  but  Its  ^ect  is  to  remove 
the  celUng  on  overall  expenditures.  In 
other  wrards.  all  those  poxHodb  of  the  UU 


that  would  place  a  total  limit  on  cam- 
paign expenditures  would  be  excised.  As 
I  explained  earlier,  however,  it  would 
preserve  the  Federal  financing  ai^ects  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  send 
to  the  desk  a  modification  of  my  amend- 
ment and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFMCER.  Without 
objection,  the  modification  is  made. 

The  modification  is  as  follows : 

On  page  4  of  the  amendment,  after  line  20, 
Insert  the  following: 

On  page  66,  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following: 

XXPZSITIOUS   HEVIEW   OF  CONSTrrUTIONAI, 
QUESTIONS 

Sec.  214.  Title  IV  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section  : 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

"Sec.  407.  (a)  The  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission, the  national  committee  of  any  po- 
Utlcal  party,  and  individuals  eligible  to  vote 
for  President  are  authorized  to  institute  such 
actions,  including  actions  for  declaratory 
Judgment  or  injunctive  relief,  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  implement  or  construe  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  of  Chapter  29  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code.  The  district  court  shall 
immediately  certify  aU  questions  of  consti- 
tutionality of  this  Act  to  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  that  circuit,  which  shall 
hear  the  matter  sitting  ea  banc. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  rule  any  decision  on  a  matter  certi- 
fied under  subsection  (a)  Shall  be  reviewable 
by  appeal  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Such  appeal  must  be 
brought  within  20  days  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals decision. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  of 
appeals  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  advance  on  the  docket  and 
to  expedite  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  the 
disposition  of  any  question  certified  under 
subsection  (a)." 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
modification  that  I  am  sure  will  prove 
acceptable  to  the  managers  of  the  bill. 
It  merely  provides  for  the  expeditious 
review  of  the  constitutional  questions  I 
have  raised.  I  am  sure  we  will  all  agree 
that  if,  in  fact,  there  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  the  constitutionality  of  this 
legislation,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  every- 
one to  have  the  question  determined  by 
the  Supreme  Court  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a  division  and 
that  the  various  provisions  of  my  orig- 
inal amendment  be  coneidered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  There  is  none,  and  it  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request  and 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  on  what  was 
a  very  forceful,  thoughtful,  and  erudite 
speech.  I  was  not  so  erudite,  but  I  got  on 
my  feet  and  said,  firsi  that  we  were 
being  masochistic  and  we  were  being 
imconstitutional  and  we  were  dealing 
with  pubUc  funds  that  I  thought  was 
a  travesty  on  the  taxpayers;  but  the  Sen- 
ator brought  up  a  number  of  cases,  over 
and  beyond  the  three-judge-court  case 


that  I  referred  to,  which  has  already 
ruled,  in  effect,  that  a  limitation  on  ex- 
penditures is  unconstitutional.  This  is 
in  connection  with  S.  372. 

So  I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator.  I  suspect  he  is  not  going  to  win- 
on  a  vote,  but  I  think  this  may  be  very 
good  history  for  the  country  and  for  the 
courts  in  determining  whait  we  are  voting 
for  when  this  bill  finally  goes  down. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  think  that  the  consti- 
tutional aspects  of  the  legislation  before 
us  have  been  almost  totally  ignored  by 
the  press,  the  Congress,  and  in  most  of 
the  discussions  we  have  seen  in  columns 
and  editorials.  Yet,  the  importance  of 
protecting  the  first  amendment  in  all  its 
aspects,  especially  in  its  political  aspects, 
is  so  essential  to  a  free  society  that  I 
urge  this  body  not  to  be  swept  into  en- 
acting legislation  that  we  will  all  live  to 
regret;  legislation  that  will  most  as- 
suredly be  found  to  be  unconstitutional 
once  its  key  provisions  are  tested. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  ttiat  I  have  of- 
fered my  amendment.  I  understand  it 
may  be  an  exercise  in  futility;  yet  I  think 
the  effort  must  be  made. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  imderstanfl  the  Senator's 
constitutional  question,  and  I  think  he 
has  performed  a  real  service  in  bringing 
it  out  in  clear  fashion.  I  would  like  to 
ask,  however,  what  his  amendment  does. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Its  effect  is  to  elimi- 
nate limitations  on  total  eKpenditures  by 
or  on  behalf  of  a  candidate.  It  does  not 
affect  the  public  financing  aspects  of  this 
bill.  It  assures  that,  within  the  limita- 
tions set,  all  candidates  for  Federal  of- 
fice will  be  provided  with  public  cam- 
paign funds.  My  intent  is  as  I  Indicated 
in  my  formal  remarks  to  raise  the  im- 
Iiortant  constitutional  questions  that  I 
feel  should  be  answered  before  we  vote 
on  final  passage. 

Mr.  NUNN.  But  it  would  eliminate  the 
overall  limitation  on  what  a  candidate 
could  spend  in  a  campaign? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Yes,  and  on  what 
may  be  contributed,  though  not  on  the 
limits  on  what  an  Individual  could 
legally  contribute. 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  simply  affects  what  a 
candidate  could  spend.       | 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  it  affect  the  subceil- 
ings  on  advertising  and  media  expenses? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  No,  my  eoncem  is  with 
the  problems  raised  by  a  ceiling  on  total 
spending. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

I  certainly  would  like  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  dlstlngvished  Senator 
from  New  York,  but  without  taking  a 
position  on  that  or  having  a  vote  on  it, 
I  would  like  to  direct  a  motion  to  the  bill 
as  a  whole,  and  if  that  fails,  then  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  still  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  bill  and 
pending  amendment  be  new  laid  on  the 
table,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy), 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  ,  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  31 
nays  57,  as  follows: 
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Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bellmen 

Bennett 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Cotton 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Biden 

Brooke 

Biuxtlck 

Byrd,  Robert  C, 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Clai^ 

Cook 

Cranston 

Domenlcl 

Eacleton 

Gravel 

Hart 


[No.  138  Leg.] 

YEAS — 31 

Curtis 

Dole 

Dominick 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

OrllBn 

Qurney 

Hansen 

Helms 

Hollings 

NAYS— 57 


Hruska 

Johnston 

McCleUan 

McClure 

Nunn 

Roth 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Welcker 


Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javita 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 


Muskie 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlblcoS 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Tunney 

WUliama 


NOT  VOTING— 12 
Church  Long  Scott, 

2*?J?-.  ^x  McOee  WUllamL. 

ruibrlght  Metzenbaiun      Stennis 

Goldwater  Percy  Younn 

Inouye  ^^ 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  bill  (S.  3044) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  briefly 
tome? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  pending 
amendment,  which  I  understand  is  di- 
vided mto  two  parts— and  I  understand 
that  if  need  be  he  Intends  to  ask  for  a 
rollcall  vote  on  both— there  be  a  limita- 
tion of  10  minutes.  This  meets  with  the 
distmgulshed  Senator's  approval  and 
that  of  the  leadership  and  the  managers 
of  the  bill  on  each  of  the  two  parts,  if 


there  is  a  rollcall,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley)  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  ,  and  that  the  votes  on  each,  if 
any,  be  limited  to  10  minute j.  That  would 
include,  may  I  say,  before  the  final  judg- 
ment is  made,  a  motion  lo  t  ^ble  as  well 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  stated, 
my  amendment  Is  divided  into  two  parts. 
I  shall  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
first  part. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  will 
suspend  until  order  is  restored. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  my  time? 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Gladly. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  division  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  i-e- 
la  ting  to  Judicial  review  is  acceptable  to 
me,  and  I  would  like  to  propose,  if  he 
wishes  me  to,  that  I  would  accept  that 
part  of  the  division.  That  is,  as  I  under- 
stand, agreeable  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted. I  had  hoped  that  the  managers 
would  accept  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  will,  then, 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  first 
part? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Therefore,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  only  on  the  first  part. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
McIntyre).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  second  part  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  may  proceed 

Mr.  BUCKLEY,  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  on  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order, 
■nie  Senator  from  Nevada  may  proceed. 
Mr.  CANNON.  For  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  who  were  not  here  during 
the  discussion,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  raised  the  constitutional 
question  as  to  a  limitation  on  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures.  Basically,  that 
is  what  this  amendment  does:  It  just 
removes  all  limitations  on  contributions 
and  expenditures.  Accordingly,  i  am  op- 
posed to  the  amendment,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  clarify  one  point.  My  amendment 
does  not  affect  limits  on  individual  con- 
tributions. The  limitations  written  in  the 
bill  remain.  What  my  amendment  does 
do  Is  lift  the  ceilings  on  total  expendi- 
tures. 

In  other  words,  as  I  understand  it  at 
a  certain  time  the  total  ccmtrlbutions 
received  by  a  candidate  reach  the  statu- 
tory limit  now  wrlttoi  Into  this  bill,  and 
then  no  one  can  come  along  and  choose 


to  express  his  support  of  that  candidate 
by  contributing  additional  money  to  him. 

In  my  remarks,  I  cited  the  opinion  of 
any  number  of  constitutional  lawyers  to 
the  effect  that  such  a  limitation  is  clearly 
violative  of  first  amendment  freedom  of 
opeech  and  association. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  yielded  back 
his  time,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
mine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  to  lay  on  the  tatle 
part  1  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley).  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  fro.Ti 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  (joldwater  > , 
the  Senator  from  Marylsmd  (Mr. 
Mathias)  .  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Yotmc),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  ,  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  64 
nays  21,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Pastork's  motion  to  Isiy  the  first 
part  of  Mr.  Buckley's  amendment  on 
the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  quite  tired.  It  has  been  a  long 
day.  It  has  been  a  hard  day.  We  wUl 
have  another  long  day  tomorrow,  I  am 
afraid. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Bru) ,  has  already  gotten  permission 
for  the  Senate  to  come  in  at  9:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
a  number  of  Senators  have  special  orders 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  two  collo- 
quies. 

It  is  anticipated  that  sometime  around 
12  o'clock  or  shortly  thereafter,  the 
next  amendment,  whichever  It  may  be, 
will  be  pending.  I  would  hope  that  some 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  will  lay  it  before 
the  Senate  so  that  it  will  be  the  pending 
business  at  the  conclusion  of  morning 
business. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  call  up  my  amendment  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Offer  it  right  now. 

AICXimaiBItT  NO.  1193 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1153  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

TTTUB  VX— BSVnW  OP  MBBIBKBS  OF  CON- 
OBMBB  IMOOia  TAX  BETDHNS 

On  or  before  July  1  of  each  and  every  year 
year  IxereaXtw.  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Bereniw  Taxation  ahaU  obtain  from 
Um  Intaraal  BcvemM  Serrloe  aU  returns  of 
Income  filed  by  each  Member  of  Congress  for 
the  flvs  previous  years.  Vptm  receipt  of  such 
returns,  the  committee  stall  shaU  submit 
such  Income  returns  to  an  Intensive  Inspec- 
tion and  audit  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  correctness  with  respect  to  the 
Member's  tax  ItabUlty. 

Upon  completion  of  its  Inspection  and 
audit,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  shall  prepare  and  file  a  report 
of  the  results  of  Its  In^Mctlon  and  audit  wtth 
the  committee  chairman  who  shall  there- 
upon forward  a  copy  to  the  Member  con- 
cerned and  to  the  appropriate  officer  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  for  such  further 
action  with  respect  to  such  return  as  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  shall  deem  proper. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  be  here  some- 
time shortly  after  12  o'clock  tomorrow 
to  begin  d^ete  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  be  glad  to  come  in, 
as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastoke)  has  already  suggested,  at  5 
o'clock  In  the  morning.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  special 
orders. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  <m  my  amendment. 

Hie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  consider  a  reduc- 


tion of  the  time  on  his  amendment  from 
30  to  20  minutes? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
it  could  be  dispensed  within  15  minutes, 
if  I  may  have  10  minutes  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  biU  5.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  manager  of  the 
bill  says  that  will  be  flne  with  him.  So, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on  the 
Tower  amendment  now  pending  of  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  votes  tonight.  This  will 
conclude  the  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing business  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
something  which  precludes  me  from, 
speaking  for  5  minutes  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  we  wanted  to 
start  it  tomorrow.  Too  many  Senators  are 
tired  right  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Calendar  No.  744.  S.  3231.  a  biU 
to  provide  indemnity  payments  to  poultry 
and  egg  producers  and  processors  be  lim- 
ited to  not  to  exceed  1  hour  when  it  is 
called  up  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  inquire,  does  that  time  include  the 
bill  and  the  amendments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  are  no 
amendments,  I  understand.  Not  to  exceed 
1  hour  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^R.  The  Chair 
is  informed  that  there  are  three  amend- 
ments at  the  desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  right.  Within 
that,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  10  minutes  on  each  amendment,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  between 
the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — assuming  that 
the  amendments  are  germane  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  have  to  be  ger- 
mane to  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  one  of  the  amendments. 
How  much  time  was  allocated  to  the 
Emiendment,  10  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  Is  only  5  minutes  to 
a  side.  Will  you  give  us  10  minutes  on 
the  amendment  we  are  Interested  in? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  to  exceed— well, 
the  one  that  Senator  Javits  is  interested 
in,  let  that  time  llmltatioa  be  20  minutes, 
with  10  minutes  to  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  now 
there  are  some  nominations  which  were 
reported  from  the  Foreign  Relations 
c:k>mmittee  today  unanimously,  relative 
to  appointments  in  the  United  Nations. 


UNITED   NATIONS 


EXEcrunvE 


SBSSION 
Mr.   PresldMit, 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presldwit,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
those  nominations,  whlcb  were  reported 
earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFlCfER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  names  of  the  f  oUowing  persons 
to  be  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Sixth  Special 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations: 

John  A.  ScaU,  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

William  E.  Schaufele,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 

John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  XJ.S.  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Robert  N.  C.  NU,  V£.  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvatiia. 

Clarence  Clyde  Pergvison,  Jr..  of  New 
Jersey. 

Barbara  M.  White,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
the  Alternate  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  SUth  Special  Ses- 
sion of  the  CJeneral  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  clerk  whether  there  are  any 
further  nominations  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  today? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
no  other  nominations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


CALENDAR  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  750,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
81,  and  Calendar  No.  752.  B.  3304. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMERICANS  MISSING  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con,  Res.  81) 
relating  to  imaccounted-for  personnel 
captured,  killed,  or  missing  during  the 
Indochina  conflict,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  with  amendment*. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  at 
this  time  that  the  teclinlcal  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc  and  approved. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  81) ,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, with  its  preamble,  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War 
and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam,  signed  In 
Paris  on  January  27,  1973,  and  the  Joint  com- 
munique of  the  parties  signatory  to  such 
agreement,  signed  in  Paris  on  June  13,  1978, 
provide  that  such  parties  shall — 

(1)  repatriate  all  captured  mUltary  and 
civilian  personnel, 

(2)  assist  each  other  in  obtaining  infor- 
mation regarding  missing  personnel  and  the 
location  of  the  burial  sites  of  deceased  per- 
sonnel, 

(3)  facilitate  the  exhumation  and  repatri- 
ation of  the  remains  of  deceased  personnel, 

(4)  take  such  other  steps  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  determine  the  fate  of  personnel 
stUI  considered  to  be  missing  in  action;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Provi- 
sional Revolutionary  Government  of  Vietnam 
have  failed  to  comply  with  the  obligations 
and  objectives  of  the  agreement  and  Joint 
communique,  especially  the  provisions  con- 
cerning an  accounting  of  the  missing  In  ac- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  Lao  Patriotic  Front  has  faUed 
to  supply  Information  regarding  captured 
and  missing  personnel  or  the  burial  sites  of 
personnel  killed  in  action,  as  provided  in  the 
Laos  agreement  of  February  21, 1973.  and  the 
protocol  of  September  14,  1973;   and 

Whereas  It  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain 
information  from  the  various  Cambodian  au- 
thorities opposed  to  the  Government  of  the 
Khmer  Republic  concerning  Americans  and 
international  journalists  missing  in  that 
country:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  new  efforts  should  be 
made  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  through  appropriate  diplomatic  and 
International  channels  to  persuade  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam,  and  the  Lao  Patriotic 
Front  to  comply  with  their  obligations  with 
respect  to  personnel  captured  or  killed  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  conflict  and  with  respect 
to  personnel  still  in  a  missing  status;  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  the 
cooperation  of  the  various  parties  to  the  con- 
flict in  Cambodia  in  providing  information 
with  respect  to  personnel  missing  in  Cam- 
bodia; and  that  further  efforts  should  be 
made  to  obtain  necessary  cooperation  for 
search  teams  to  Inspect  crash  sites  and  other 
locations  where  personnel  may  have  been 
lost. 

Sec.  2.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  use  every  effort  to  bring  about 
such  reciprocal  actions  by  the  parties  to  the 
peace  agreements,  including  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the 
Royal  Lao  Government,  as  will  be  most  likely 
to  bring  an  end  to  the  abhorrent  conduct 
of  the  Government  of  the  Democratic  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam,  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  Vietnam,  and  the  Lao  Patrl- 
otio  Front  regarding  the  mtiming  in  action. 

Sbc.  3.  The  Congress  declares  its  support 
and  sympathy  for  the  families  and  loved  <mes 
of  the  Americans  missing  In  action,  who  have 
suffered  such  deep  human  anguish  for  so 
long  due  to  the  imdlsclosed  fate  of  the  miss- 
ing in  action. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  agreement  to  this  resolution 
by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  shall  transmit  a  copy  of 
such  raeolutlon  to  the  Prerident  of  the  United 
States. 


INDEMNIFICATION  FOR  LOSS  OR 
DAMAGE  TO  ARCHEOLOQICAL 
FINDS  OF  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF 
CHINA 

The  bill  (S.  3304)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  or  such  officer  as  he  may 
designate  to  conclude  an  agreement  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  for  in- 
demnification for  any  loss  or  damage  to 
objects  in  the  "Exhibition  of  the  Arche- 
ological  Finds  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
CHiina"  while  in  the  possession  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  such  officer  as  he  may 
designate  Is  authorized  to  conclude  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  for  indemnification  of 
such  Government,  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  for  any  loss  or  dam- 
age suffered  by  objects  In  the  exhibition  of 
the  archeologlcal  finds  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  from  the  time  such  objects 
are  handed  over  in  Toronto,  Canada,  to  a 
representative  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  the  time  they  are  handed 
over  in  Peking,  China,  to  a  representative  of 
the  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roD. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SENATOR  BART- 
LETT  TO  APPEAR  AS  A  WITNESS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  ,  I 
send  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  309)  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  Senator  Dewey  F.  Bartlett.  a 
Member  of  this  body,  has  been  served  with 
a  subpoena  to  i^jpear  as  a  witness  before 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Western  District  of  Oklahoma,  to  testify 
at  9:30  o'clock  A.M.  on  the  sixteenth  day  of 
Aprtl.  1974,  In  the  case  of  United  Stotes  v. 
Leo  Winters  et  al;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  sense  <a  the  Senate  that 
by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  Ctmstitu- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  said  court  has  no 
authority  to  compel  the  attendance  of  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  as  a  witneaa  before 


said  court  during  his  attendance  at  any 
session  of  the  Senate;  and 

Whereas,  under  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  no  Senator  may  absent  himself  from 
the  service  of  the  Senate  without  leave  of  the 
Senate:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  Senator  Dewey  F.  Bartlett 
is  granted  leave  to  appear  as  a  witness  before 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  v.  Leo  Winters  et  al, 
at  a  time  when  the  Senate  is  not  in  session 
or  at  a  time  when  Senator  Bartlett  deter- 
mines that  such  appearance  wlU  not  Inter- 
fere with  his  duties  in  the  Senate. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
submitted  to  the  said  court. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion, S.  Res.  309,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
THE  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS,  S. 
3044,   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
orders  for  the  recognition  of  Senators  to- 
morrows are  concluded,  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  S.  3044. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  10  A.M.  FRIDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m. 
Friday.  I  ask  this  merely  for  insurance 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9:30  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  imder  the  standing 
order,  the  following  Soiators  will  be 
recognized,  e£w:h  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  and  in  the  order  stated:  Messrs. 
BiDEN,  Roth,  Muskix,  Hathaway,  Clark, 
BiDBN  again,  Stevens,  Nelson,  Jaytts, 
Hartke,  Ervin,  Mondale,  Matrias. 
Stennis,  and  Robert  C.  Btho. 
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After  the  orders  for  the  recognition 
of  Senators  have  been  concluded,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business,  8.  3044.  The  pend- 
ing question  at  that  time  will  be  on  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
TowM,  amendment  No.  1153.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  already  been  ordered 
thereon,  and  there  is  a  time  limitation 
on  that  amendment  of  15  minutes. 
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stand  in  adjournment  imtll  9:30  ajn. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  ae^eed  to;  and  at 
7:16  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Thiirsday,  April  11,  1974  at 
9:30  a.m. 


Thx  Jttsxcxaxt 


\DJOXJRNMENT  TO  9:30  A  M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 


CONFIRMATtONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  on  April  10,  1974: 

DXPARTMENT  OT  DeTENSX 

John  M.  Maury,  of  Vlrgttila,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defensoi 

(The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


Wendell  A.  Miles,  of  Michigan,  to  be  VS. 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Michigan. 

United  Nations 

The  following-named  persdns  to  be  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Sixth  Special  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

John  A.  Scan,  of  the  Dlstrtct  ot  Columbia. 

WUUam  E.  Schaufele.  Jr.,  ♦f  Ohio. 

John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  VS.  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  U.S.  RepirsenUtlve  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Clarence  Clyde  Ferguson,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Barbara  M.  White,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
the  Alternate  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  SlzUi  Special  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 


HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIYES— Wednesday,  AprU  10,  1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

My  meat  ia  to  do  the  wiU  of  Him  who 
sent  me  and  to  finish  His  work. — John 
4:34. 

Our  Father  God.  whose  loving  kind- 
ness is  over  all  Thy  works  and  whose 
truth  endureth  forever  may  Thy  blessing 
rest  upon  the  Members  of  this  House  of 
Representatives  who  are  called  to  serve 
our  Nation  and  our  world  in  these  trying 
times.  Grant  unto  them  strength  to  en- 
dure, faith  to  keep  them  steady,  and  wis- 
dom to  Interpret  rightly  the  signs  of  this 
age  in  which  we  Uve. 

May  they  serve  with  mtegrity  and  fi- 
delity helping  to  build  an  order  of  life 
in  this  divided  and  discordant  world  in 
which  men  and  women  can  learn  to  live 
together  in  peace  and  harmony  with  good 
will  in  their  hearts. 

"To  serve  the  present  age. 

My  calling  to  fulfill. 
O  may  it  sdl  my  powers  engage 
To  do  my  Master's  will." 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  am>n>Tal  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 


ME'  :AGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

H.R.  13543.  An  act  to  aboUab  the  posi- 
tion of  OommlaBloner  of  Ptsh  and  Wildlife, 
and  for  other  purpoaes. 

me  message  also  announced  that  tbe 
Senate  agrees  to  the  ammdment  of  the 
Houae  (o  a  bm  of  tbe  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 


S.  1866.  An  act  to  provide  increases  in  cer- 
tain annuities  payable  under  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Cocte,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


COMPREHENSIVE  PRIVACY 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my 
colleague,  Barry  Goldwater,  Jr.,  and  I 
are  introducing  a  bill  intended  to  regu- 
late the  collection  of  personal  informa- 
tion by  both  governmental  agencies  and 
the  commercial  private  sector.  We  will 
circulate  the  bill  to  interested  persons, 
both  individuals  and  organizations,  for 
comment.  We  know  that  refinements  of 
its  provisions  will  be  necessary  and  we 
solicit  constructive  criticism  of  any  of 
those  provisions. 

The  Koch-Goldwater  tell— thus  called 
because  of  the  toss  of  a  coin — is  the 
product  of  our  joint  efforts  and  is  being 
introduced  today  by  my  colleague,  Barry 
GOLDWATER,  JR.,  as  the  first  sponsor.  The 
bill  will  be  circulated  after  the  recess  for 
cosponsorship  by  our  colleagues. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  this  Con- 
gress to  address  itself  to  the  invasion  of 
personal  privacy  through  the  collection 
of  personal  data  by  the  Oovemment  and 
the  private  sector  heretofore  left  practi- 
cally unregulated.  The  legislation  takes 
into  consideration  the  legitimate  needs  of 
both  the  Government  and  private  sector 
in  collecting  and  using  data  and  pro- 
vides safeguards  for  the  privacy  of  indi- 
viduals. The  bill  does  not  Inhibit  the  col- 
lection of  material  needed  for  national 
defense  considerations  or  for  the  pursuit 
of  active  criminal  prosecutions  but  it 
does  provide  legitimate  protections 
against  the  invasion  of  personal  pri- 
vacy. The  sponsorship  by  Barry  Gold- 
WATM,  Jr.,  a  Republican,  and  myself,  a 
Democrat,  with  our  differences  in  other 
fields,  demonstrates  that  on  the  Issue  of 
personal  privacy  there  is  a  common  bond 
between  conservatives  and  liberals.  That 
is  why  I  have  high  hopes  that  this  legls- 
latioQ  can  be  enacted  this  year. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  CENSUS  AND  STATISTICS  TO 
SIT   DURING   DEBATE   TODAY 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Census  and  Statistics  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
be  permitted  to  sit  c'uririg  the  debate 
under  the  S-minute  rule  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther«  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESS  NEEDS  TO  RECAPTURE 
LEADERSHIP 

(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one 
of  those  who  beUeves  that  it  is  within 
the  capacity  of  Congress  to  recapture 
some  of  the  leadership  it  has  so  casually 
abdicated  during  the  past  10  years.  With 
some  of  the  examples  of  ccsigressional 
economic  leadership  to  wliich  we  have 
been  treated  this  week,  however,  perhaps 
we  had  better  just  forget  it  Is  proposing 
a  massive  tax  cut  really  the  best  we  can 
do  at  this  point?  Tired  rhetoric  about 
millions  of  workers  losing  their  jobs  when 
the  unemployment  rate  has  been  stable 
for  3  months  now,  and  simplistic  solu- 
tions which  Insult  the  intelligence  of 
the  American  people  are  not  leadership 
but  evidence  of  why  we  have  lost  lead- 
ership. 

Three  months  ago  the  same  voices 
were  predicting  an  S-percett  unemploy- 
ment rate  and  widespread  factory 
closings.  Even  Leonard  Woodcock, 
scarcely  an  administration  puppet,  now 
says  that  our  troubled  economy  has  held 
up  surprisingly  well  and  that  we  are  in 
fact  on  the  verge  of  a  capital  goods 
boom. 

Cynical  election  year  ptessure  for  a 
tax  cut  is  most  disturbing  at  this  time 
when  our  Ways  and  Meaqs  Committee 
is  just  about  to  begin  working  on  tax 
reform.  Unless  governments  spend  less 
money,  a  fond  hope  and  a  f »Int  prospect. 
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when  you  cut  back  on  the  progressive 
income  tax  you  inevitably  encourage 
higher  regressive  taxes  or  inflation.  Both 
of  these  hurt  the  poor  and  are  the  ■ 
opposite  of  tax  reform.  Tax  reform  and 
tax  relief  are  not  the  same  thing,  and 
I  hope  we  will  keep  that  in  mind  as  we 
consider  reform  this  time,  and  not  drop 
the  baU  at  the  last  minute  as  In  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Inflation  remains  our 
No.  1  economic  problem.  It  is  not  going 
to  get  better  imtil  the  country's  leader- 
ship in  Congress,  as  well  as  dsewhere, 
starts  pressing  for  economic  under- 
standing rather  than  short-term  political 
advantage. 


HIGH   REGARD  FOR  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
clear  from  the  reception  world  leaders 
accorded  President  Nixon  in  Paris  that 
our  President  and  our  Nation  are  held  in 
high  regard  aroimd  the  globe. 

President  Nixon  turned  a  sad  occasion 
into  triumph  for  American  diplomacy. 
His  actions  in  Paris  will  most  certainly 
result  in  better  international  under- 
standing. 

The  President  met  with  leaders  of 
more  than  35  nations,  including  the 
major  powers  of  Europe,  Latin  America, 
Southeast  Asia.  In  addition,  he  laid  the 
gnnmdwm^  for  his  MoKcm  trip  in  June. 
It  is  clear  for  his  3  days  atasvad  that 
President  Nixon  is  regarded  as  the  lead- 
er among  leaders  of  the  world.  American 
co(^)eration  and  advice  Is  sought  and 
heeded  by  all  nations. 

All  of  this  comes  amid  the  constant 
criticism  from  those  who  oppose  the 
President  here  at  home.  Tlira-e  are  those 
who  say  that  the  President  is  unable  to 
govern  because  of  the  so-c^ed  Water- 
gate affair;  some  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  say  he  was  imable  to  conduct  for- 
eign policy. 

The  trip  to  Paris  has  proved  them 
wrong.  The  President  is  governing— he 
is  conducting  foreign  poUcy.  He  is  doing 
all  of  this — and  doing  it  well— de^ite  the 
constant  criticism. 

I  firmly  believe  his  meetings  with 
world  leaders  will  have  a  lasting  bene- 
fit for  this  Nation.  I  think  it  is  firm  proof 
that  we  have  a  strong  President  who  Is 
adding  still  new  triumphs  to  his  foreign 
policy  efforts. 


To  date,  the  committee  has  agreed  to 
limit  individual  contributions  to  $1,000 
for  any  candidate  for  Congress,  Senate, 
or  President.  CHearly,  this  takes  the  large 
contributor's  influence  out  of  the  elec- 
tion system. 

But  today,  when  amendments  were 
offered  to  prohibit  campaign  contribu- 
tions by  special  interest  groups,  the  com- 
mittee promptly  turned  them  down. 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  pres- 
ent draft  bill  providing  that — 

No  candidate  or  authorized  conunlttee  may 
accept  contributions  from  other  than  Indi- 
viduals or  political  party  organizations. 

This  amendment  was  rejected,  7  ayes, 
15  nays. 

Mr.  Butler  then  offered  an  amend- 
ment that: 

No  principal  campaign  committee  may  ac- 
cept contributions  from  other  than  Individ- 
uals or  political  party  organizations,  except 
that  it  may  accept  contributions  from  other 
committees  acting  as  agents  for  individual 
contributors,  providing  the  Individual  so  des- 
ignates and  the  contribution  Is  Identified 
with  respect  to  the  original  donor. 

This  excellent  amendment  was  de- 
feated, 12  ayes,  14  nays. 

If  campaign  contributions  have  ever 
been  used  for  leverage  in  the  political 
system,  then  surely  the  political  action 
funds  of  special  interest  groups  top  the 
list  for  influencing  political  ofiScials.  If 
we  are  truly  to  reform  the  pohticsJ  sys- 
tem, then  special  interest  campaign 
money  should  be  outlawed. 


ELECnON  CAMPAIGN  FINANCE 
NONREFORM 

(Mr.  FROEHUCH  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
a  number  of  markup  sessions  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  it  ap- 
pears quite  clearly  that  the  committee 
action  win  amoimt  to  election  campa^ 
finance  nonref  orm  and  a  coey  system  of 
election  funding  that  will  provide  ezcea- 
sive  power  to  special  interest  giVNqx 
through  the  functioning  of  the  special 
mterests'  heavily  bankrolled  poUtieal  ac- 
tion committees. 
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ADJOURNMENT  FROM  THURSDAY. 
APRIL  11.  TO  MONDAY.  APRIL  22. 
1974,  OR  AJTER  NOTIFICATION  BY 
SPEAKER 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  475) ,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Rks.  475 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  April  11,  1874, 
it  stand  adjourned  untU  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday,  AprU  22,  1974,  or  untU  12  o'clock 
noon  on  the  aecond  day  after  its  Members 
are  notified  to  reassemble  In  accordance  with 
section  2  of  this  resolution,  v^lchever  event 
first  occurs. 

SBC.  a.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  R^- 
resenUtlvea  shall  notify  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  reassemble  whenever  in  his  opinion 
the  pubUc  Interest  shall  warrant  it  or  when- 
ever the  majority  leader  of  the  House  and 
the  minority  leader  of  the  House,  actmg 
Jointly,  file  a  written  request  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  that  the  House  reassemble  for 
the  consideration  of  legislation. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


to  accept  resignations  and  to  appoint 
commissions,  boards,  and  committees  au- 
thorized by  law  or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO  ACCEPT 
RESIGNATIONS.  AND  APPOINT 
COMMISSIONS.  BOARDS.  AND 
COMMTITEES 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstanding 
any  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
April  22, 1974,  the  Speaker  be  authorteed 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  THE  SENATE 
AND  THE  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding  any 
adjournment  of  the  House  from  April  11 
to  April  22,  1974,  the  Clerk  be  authorized 
to  receive  messages  from  the  Senate  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  ALL  MEMBERS  TO 
HAVE  THE  PRIVILEGE  OP  EX- 
TENDING AND  REVISING  RE- 
MARKS NOTWrrHSTANDING  AD- 
JOURNMENT OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
April  22.  1974.  aU  Members  of  the  House 
shall  have  the  privilege  to  extend  and 
revise  their  own  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  more  than  one  subject, 
if  they  so  desire,  and  may  also  Include 
therein  such  short  quotations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  explain  or  complete  such 
extension  of  remarks;  but  this  order 
shall  not  apply  to  any  subject  matter 
which  may  have  occurred  or  to  any 
speech  delivered  subsequent  to  the  said 
adjournment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY, APRIL  24, 1974 

Mr.    O'NEILL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order   under   the   Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
April  24, 1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  TO  CONSIDER  S.  1746 
SUDDEN  INFANT  DEATH  SYN- 
DROME ACT  OP  1974 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  Senate  bill  (8.  1745), 
an  act  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
research  activities  for  the  study  of  sud- 
den death  syndrome,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment  to 
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the  House  amendment  thereto,  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propoeed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Houae  engrossed  amendment 
Insert: 

SHovr  Trn.E 

Sktion  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome  Act  of 
1974". 

BTTDOEN    INFANT    DKATR    STNDROME    RESEARCH 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  Section  441  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "an 
Institute"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Nattonal  Institute  of  ChUd  Health  and  Hu- 
man Development". 

(b)  (1)  Such  section  441  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Src.  441."  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"  (b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  through 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  the  purposes  of  section 
301  with  respect  to  the  conduct  and  support 
of  research  which  specifically  relates  to  sud- 
den Infant  death  syndrome." 

(2)  Section  444  of  such  Act  Is  amended  (1 ) 
by  striking  out  "The  Surgeon  General"  each 
place  It  occurs  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  Secretary",  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "the 
Surgeon  General  shall,  with  the  i4>proval  of 
the  Secretary"  In  the  first  sentence  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary  shall. 
In  accordance  with  section  441(b),". 

(c)(1)  Within  ninety  days  following  the 
doee  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
and  the  cloee  of  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
years,  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Com- 
mltteea  on  Approprlatkms  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Houae  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  following  information  for  such 
fiscal  year: 

(A)  The  (1)  number  of  applications  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  In  the  fiscal  year  re- 
ported on  for  grants  and  contracts  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  for  research  which 
relates  specifically  to  sudden  infant  death 
Vyndrome,  (U)  totiu  amount  requested  under 
■uch  applications,  (ill)  number  of  such  ap- 
plications for  which  funds  were  provided  In 
■uch  fiscal  year,  and  (Iv)  total  amount  of 
such  funds. 

(B)  The  (1)  niuiber  of  applications  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretiuy  in  such  fiscal  year  for 
grants  and  contracts  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  for  research  which  reUtes  gen- 
•cally  to  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome,  (11) 
total  amount  requested  under  such  applica- 
tions, (111)  number  of  such  applications  for 
which  funds  were  provided  In  such  fiscal  year, 
and  (Iv)  total  amount  of  such  funds. 

Each  such  Tep<^  shall  ocntaln  an  estimate  of 
the  need  for  additional  funds  for  grants  or 
contracts  under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
for  research  which  relates  q>eclfloally  to  sud- 
den Infant  death  syndrome. 

(2)  Within  five  days  after  the  Budget  is 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978,  and 
tor  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years,  the 
Secretary  shaU  transmit  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  the  C<Mnmlttee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Oommeroe  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  requested  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  for  research 
relating  to  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome 
•wt  a  comparlaoD  of  that  amount  with  the 
amount  requested  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 


COUNSELING,    INFORMATIOH,    EDtlCATlONAI.,    AND 
STATISTIC AL   PROGRAMS 

Sk:.  3.  (a)   Title  XI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 
"Part  C — Sudden  Infant  Death   Syndrome 

"sudden  INFANT  DEATH  STKDROME  COUNSEUNG, 
INrORMATION,  EDUCATIOKAL,  AND  STATISTICAL 
PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  1121.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health,  shall  carry 
out  a  program  to  develop  public  Information 
and  professional  educational  materials  re- 
lating to  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome  and 
to  disseminate  such  Information  and  ma- 
terials to  persons  providing  health  care,  to 
public  safety  officials,  and  to  the  public 
generally. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
public  and  nonprofit  private  entitles,  and 
enter  into  contracts  with  public  and  private 
enUties,  for  projects  which  include   both — 

"(A)  the  collection,  analysis,  and  furnish- 
ing of  Information  (derived  from  post 
mortem  examinations  and  other  means)  re- 
lating to  the  causes  of  EWdden  Infant  death 
syndrome;  and 

"(B)  the  provision  of  information  and 
counseling  to  families  affected  by  sudden  in- 
fant death  syndrome. 

"(2)  No  grant  may  'be  made  or  contract 
entered  into  under  this  subsection  unless  an 
application  therefor  has  been  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary.  Such  applica- 
tion shall  be  in  such  form,  submitted  in  such 
manner,  and  contain  such  Information  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regvaatlon  prescribe. 
Kach  applicant  shall — 

"(A)  provide  that  the  project  for  which 
assistance  under  this  sulwection  is  sought 
win  be  administered  by  or  under  supervision 
of  the  applicant; 

"(B)  provide  for  appropriate  community 
representation  in  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  such  project; 

"(C)  set  forth  such  ftscal  controls  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accoimting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  su'bBectlon;  and 

"(D)  provide  for  maklhg  such  reports  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

"(3)  Payments  under  grants  under  this 
subsection  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  at  such  Intervals 
and  on  such  conditions,  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary. 

"(4)  Contracts  under  this  subsection  may 
be  entered  Into  without  regard  to  sections 
3648  through  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  VS.C.  629;  44  VB.C.  6). 

"(5)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
subsection,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
prUted  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976.  »3,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  »4,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1977. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit,  not  later 
than  January  1, 1976,  a  comprehensive  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  respecting  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  section  and  the  results 
obtained  from  the  programs  authorized  rav 
It."  ■ 

(b)  The  title  of  such  title  XI  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thertof  "AND  SUDDEN 
INFANT  DEATH  SYNDROME". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

PARUAMZNTART    XNQUIRT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  the 
gentleman  ask  unanimoiis  consent  to  call 
up  this  conference  report? 
-  The  SPEAKER.  It  is  not  a  conference 
report.  The  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  asking  to  agree  to  a  Senate 
amendment  to  a  House  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  By  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserte  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wast  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
very  happy  to  explain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the 
bill,  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  There  is  a  $24  million 
difference  in  the  Senate  bill  which  the 
House  did  not  have.  The  Senate  took  up 
its  renewed  bill  after  wq  passed  our  bill 
and  deleted  the  $24  million  they  had  in 
their  original  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man says  there  is  $24  million  difference, 
which  the  House  did  not  have  in  its  bill. 
What  does  that  mean? 

Does  it  mean  that  this  bill  is  $24  mil- 
lion above  or  below  the  original  House 
version? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  explain  it  to 
him.  ' 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  When  the  Senate 
took  the  bill  up  again,  they  removed  the 
$24  million  from  the  bill  completely.  We 
did  not  have  it  in  our  bill. 

There  was  another  authorization  In 
the  bill,  the  Senate  had  lihe  figure  of  $36 
million  in  that  portion.  We  had  $6  million 
in  ours,  and  when  the  Senate  repassed 
the  bill,  they  knocked  out  the  $24  million 
to  start  with,  which  was  for  research. 
Then  they  came  along  with  the  other 
figure  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
bill.  They  had  $36  millictti  in  theirs;  we 
had  $6  million  in  ours.  When  they  re- 
passed the  bill,  they  reposed  it  with  the 
figure  of  $9  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  this : 

Where  could  I  find  something  in  print 
that  would  tell  me  what  occurred  in  con- 
ference as  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Ii4r.  Speaker,  the  only 
thing  that  I  can  say  is  that  referring  to 
the  Senate  biU,  this  is  the  bill  they  have 
repassed.  It  is  our  original  bill  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  we  wish  to  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment  and  pass 
the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 
The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


EXPLANATION  IN  REFERENCE  TO 
SENATE  AMENDMENT  TO  HOUSE 
AMENDMENT  ON  SUt)DEN  INFANT 
DEATH  SYNDROME  ACT  OF  1974 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  have  cut  this  bill 
down  to  bare  bones,  and  if  this  is  delayed 
now,  it  will  not  be  passed  until  sometime 
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after  Easter,  and  that  will  mean  him- 
dreds  of  deaths. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Car- 
ter) if  I  may,  for  a  brief  reply. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Any  differences  which  were  apparent 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
now  been  resolved,  and  certainly  we  on 
this  side  on  the  committee  support  the 
legislation  as  it  is. 

Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  that  the  bUl 
should  become  law.  and  the  bill  should 
be  passed. 


CAIIj  of  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Boll  No.  158] 

Aq>ln  Downing  Masme 

Blatnlk  Drlnan  Mlnsball.  Ohio 

Boiling  Esch  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Bowen  Pish  Nichols 

Broomfleld  Fraaer  Patmaa 

Buchanan  Frellnghuysen  Pickle 

Oarer.  N.Y.  Gray  Booney.  N.Y. 

Cederberg  Orlfflths  Shipley 

Chlsholm  Oubser  Shuster 

Clark  Harrington  Smith,  N.Y. 

Collier  Hogan  Steiger,  WU. 

Conte  Huber  Stuckey 

Conyers  Hutchinson  Symington 

Cougblln  Kazen  Teague 

Danielson  Landrum  Thompson,  N  J. 

Dellvuns  Litton  Tleman 

Dennis  McEwen  Udall 

Dlggs  Macdonald  Van  Deertln 

DlngeU  Maraziti  Wiggins 

Dom  Martin,  Nebr. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  373 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


B.     1745,     SUDDEN    INFANT    DEATH 
SYNDROME  ACT  OP  1974 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (S.  1745)  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  research  ac- 
tivities for  the  study  of  sudden  Infant 
death  ssmdrome,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  a  Soiate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bin. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendment,  as  foUows: 

In  Ubu  o<  th*  BMttir  pcopowd  to  bo  In- 
serted by  the  Houaa  eogroMod  amandiiMiit 

Insert: 


SBOKT  1'lTl.S 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome  Act  of 
1974". 

SUDDKN   XNTAMT   DSATH   BTNOROMX   BKBKARCH 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  441  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "an 
institute"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  tbereof  "the 
NaUonal  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Hu- 
man Development." 

(b)  ( 1)  Such  section  441  Is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Bec.  441."  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  through 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Develt^ment  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 301  with  respect  to  the  conduct  and 
support  of  research  which  q>eclflcaUy  re- 
lates to  sudden  infant  death  syndrome." 

(2)  Section  444  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "The  Surgeon  General" 
each  place  it  occurs  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "The  Secretary ',  and  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  Surgeon  General  shall,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the 
Secretary  shaU,  In  accordance  VBlth  section 
441(b),". 

(c)  (1)  Within  ninety  days  foUowing  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
and  the  cloee  of  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
years,  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  at  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Conunlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  following  Informa- 
tion for  such  fiscal  year: 

(A)  The  (1)  number  of  appUcatlons  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  In  the  fiscal  year 
reported  on  tot  grants  and  contracts  under 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  for  research 
which  relates  speciflcaUy  to  sudden  Infant 
death  syndrmne,  (11)  total  amoimt  requested 
under  such  applications,  (iU)  niimber  of 
such  applications  for  which  funds  vrore  pro- 
vided in  such  fiscal  year,  and  (Iv)  total 
amount  of  such  funds. 

(B)  The  (1)  number  of  applications  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  in  such  fiscal  year 
tor  grants  and  contract  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  for  research  which  relates 
generaUy  to  sudden  infant  death  syndrome, 
(11)  total  amount  reqiiested  under  such  ap- 
plications, (111)  number  of  such  applications 
fOT  which  funds  were  provided  In  such  fiscal 
year,  and  (Iv)  total  amount  of  such  funds. 
Each  such  report  shall  contain  an  estimate 
ct  the  need  for  additional  funds  for  grants 
ox  contracts  under  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  for  research  which  relates  specifically 
to   sudden    Infant    death    syndrom*. 

(2)  Within  five  days  after  the  Budget  is 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
and  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years,  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  at  the  House  at  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  «rf  the  Senate,  and 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  ot  the  Houae  of  Representatives 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  requested  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  for  research 
relating  to  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome 
and  a  con^arlson  of  that  amount  with  the 
amount  requested  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

CX>17irSEUNG.   nCFORJCATION,   XDHCATIONAIh    Ain» 
RATISTICAI.    FSOGKAJIS 

Src.  3.  (a)  Title  XI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
tbereof  the  fcrilowlng  new  part: 
"Pa«t  C — SuiWKN  InTAirr  Dbatb  Stnoroicx 
"smoBf  rsxTkwt  dxsth  mnmxaa  couirsKUNa, 

ntrtjSMATioM,  ^iDCATXoirai.,  ams  btatibticax. 


Assistant  Secretary  for  Health,  shall  carry  out 
a  program  to  develop  public  information  and 
prttfesslonal  educational  materials  relating  to 
sudden  infant  death  syndrome  and  to  dis- 
seminate such  information  and  mat«^als  to 
persons  providing  health  care,  to  public 
safety  officials,  and  to  the  public  generally. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
public  and  nonprofit  entitles,  and  enter  Into 
contracts  with  public  and  private  entitles, 
for  projects  which  Include  both — 

"(A)  the  collection,  analysis,  and  furnish- 
ing of  information  (derived  from  poet  mor- 
tem examinations  and  other  means)  relating 
to  the  causes  of  sudden  Infant  death  syn- 
drome; and 

"(B)  the  provision  of  information  and 
counseling  to  families  affected  by  sudden 
Infant  death  syndrome. 

"(2)  No  grant  may  be  made  or  contract 
entered  into  under  this  subsection  unless 
an  application  therefor  has  been  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary.  Such  ap- 
plication shall  be  in  such  form,  submitted  In 
such  manner,  and  contain  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 
Each  applicant  shall — 

"(A)  provide  that  the  project  for  which 
assistance  luider  this  subsection  Is  sought 
will  be  administered  by  or  under  supervi- 
sion of  the  applicant; 

"(B)  provide  for  appropriate  community 
representation  in  the  developntent  and  op- 
eration of  such  project; 

"(C)  set  forth  fiscal  controls  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  subsection;  and 

"(D)  provide  for  making  such  reports  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

"(3)  Payments  under  grants  under  this 
subsection  may  be  made  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  at  such  Intervals 
and  on  such  conditions,  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary. 

"(4)  Contracts  under  this  subsection  may 
be  entered  Into  without  regard  to  sections 
3648  through  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  529:  44  U.S.C.  5). 

"(5)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
subsection,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $4,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1977. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit,  not  later 
than  January  1,  1976,  a  comprehensive  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  respecting  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  section  and  the  results 
obtained  from  the  programs  authorized  bv 
it." 

(b)  The  title  of  such  title  XI  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "AND  SUDDEN 
INFANT   DEATH    SYNDROME". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  r«n  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment   was   concurred  In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


"Smo.  liai.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 


SENATE  AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  9492. 
WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVERS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
E(peaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
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(HH.  M92)  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivera  Act  by  designating  the 
Chattooga  River.  N.C..  S.C.,  and  Oa.,  as  a 
component  of  the  nationel  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  a  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment 
with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inaert:  "That  the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
(Sa  Stat.  906:  Ifl  VS.C.  1274  et  seq.),  a8 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  secUon  3(a)  after  paragraph  (9) 
Inaert  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"  "(10)  Chattoocm,  Nobth  Caeolina,  South 
CAaouNA,  OcoBiaA.— The  Segment  from  0.8 
mile  below  Caahlera  Lake  in  North  Carolina 
to  Tugaloo  Reservoir,  and  the  West  Fork 
Chattooga  River  from  Its  Junction  with  Chat- 
tooga upstream  7.3  miles,  as  generally  de- 
pleted on  the  boundary  map  entitled  "Pro- 
posed WUd  and  Scenic  Chattooga  River  and 
Corridor  Boundary",  dated  Augiist  1973;  to  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture: Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  take  such  action  as  Is  pro- 
vided for  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion within  one  year  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph  (10):  Pnvided 
tvrther.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  river, 
there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  not 
more  than  $a,000,000  tot  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  Interests  In  lands  and  not  mor« 
than  $800,000  for  develc^ment'." 

(b)  In  section  7(b)  (i)  delete  "Hve-year" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "ten-year". 

(e)  In  section  18  delete  "817,000.000"  and 
Inaert  in  Ueu  thereof  "837,600,000". 

(d)(1)  In  section  4  delete  subsection  (a) 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sic.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or,  where  national  forest  lands  are  involved, 
the  Secretary  of  ilgricultiuv  or,  in  i^proprt- 
•*»  cases,  the  two  Secretaries  Jointly  shall 
Study  and  submit  to  the  President  reports  on 
the  sultabUlty  or  nonsultabUlty  for  addition 
to  the  national  wUd  and  scenic  rivers  system 
of  rivers  which  are  designated  herein  or  here- 
after by  the  Congress  as  potential  additions 
to  such  system.  Tlie  President  shall  report  to 
the  CrmgiesB  his  recommendations  and  pro- 
posals with  respect  to  the  designation  of  eacU 
such  river  or  section  thereof  under  this  Act. 
Such  studies  shall  be  completed  and  such  re- 
ports shall  be  made  to  the  Congress  with 
reqiMCt  to  aU  rivers  named  In  subparagraphs 
5(a)(1)  through  (27)  of  this  Act  within 
time  complete  fiscal  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  amendment:  Provided, 
however.  That  with  raq>eet  to  the  Suwannee 
River,  Georgia  and  Florida,  and  the  Upper 
loiwa  River.  Iowa,  such  study  shaU  be  com- 
pleted and  reports  made  thereon  to  the  Con- 
greaa  prior  to  October  2,  1970.  With  respect 
to  any  Tlv«r  designated  for  potential  addition 
to  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system 
by  Act  of  Congress  subsequent  to  this  Act. 
the  study  <a  such  river  shaU  be  completed 
and  reports  made  thereon  by  the  President 
to  the  Congress  within  three  bomplete  fiscal 
yean  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  such 
Act.  In  ocMUluctlng  these  studies  the  Secre- 
tary <A  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  ShaU  give  priority  to  those  riven 
with  req;>ect  to  which  there  Is  the  greatest 
likelihood  <a  developments  which,  if  under- 
taken, would  render  the  riven  unsuitable  for 
inclusion  In  the  national  wild  and  soenlc 
riven  system.  Kvery  such  study  and  plan 
ShaU  be  coordinated  with  any  water  resources 
planning  InvcAvlng  the  same  river  which  Is 
being  conducted  pursuant  to  the  Water  Be- 
souroee  Planning  Act  (7B  Stot.  344;  42  VM.C. 
isea  et  seq.) . 
"■aob  report,  IncIixUng  mape  and  UtaBtn^ 
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tlons.  shall  show  among  other  things  the 
area  Included  within  the  report;  the  charac- 
teristics which  do  or  do  not  make  the  area 
a  worthy  addition  to  the  system;  the  current 
status  of  land  ownership  and  use  in  the  area: 
the  reasonably  foreseeable  potentlEd  uses  of 
the  land  and  water  which  would  be  en- 
hanced, foreclosed,  or  curtailed,  if  the  area 
were  Included  in  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system;  the  Federsfl  agency  (which  in 
the  case  of  a  river  which  is  wholly  or  sub- 
stantially within  a  natiocal  forest,  shall  be 
the  Department  of  Agriculture)  by  which  it 
is  proposed  the  area,  shcjuld  it  be  added  to 
the  system,  be  administered;  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  proposed  that  such  administra- 
tion, including  the  costs  thereof,  be  shared  by 
State  and  local  agencies;  and  the  estimated 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  acquiring  nec- 
essary lands  and  interests  in  land  and  of 
administering  the  area,  ihould  it  be  added 
to  the  system.  Each  sueh  report  shall  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  or  Honse  document." 

(2)  In  section  6  delete  subsection  (b)  and 
reletter  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as  (b)  and 
(c),  respectively. 

(3)  In  section  7(b)(1)  delete  all  after 
"Act"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "or  the  three 
complete  flscaa  year  period  following  any  Act 
of  Congress  designating  any  river  for  poten- 
tial addition  to  the  national  wUd  and  scenic 
river  system,  whichever  is  later,  and". 

(4)  In  section  7(b)  (U)  delete  "which  is 
recommended".  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
report  for  which  Is  submitted",  and  delete 
"for  inclusion  in  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivere  system". 

The  cnerk  read  the  amendment  to 
the  Senate  amendment,  as  follows: 

Delete  paragraphs  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  of  the 
Senate  amendment  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(b)  In  section  4  delete  subsection  (a)  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the   following: 

"  '  Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or,  where  national  forest  lands  are  Involved, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or,  in  appropri- 
ate cases,  the  two  Sec-etarles  jointly  shall 
study  and  submit  to  the  President  reports 
on  the  suitability  or  nonsultabllity  for  ad- 
dition to  the  national  wUd  and  scenic  rlvera 
system  of  rivere  which  are  designated  herein 
_OT  hereafter  by  the  Congress  as  potential  ad- 
ditions to  such  pystem.  The  President  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  his  recommendations 
and  proposals  with  respect  to  the  designation 
of  each  such  river  or  section  thereof  under 
this  Act.  Such  studies  shall  be  completed 
and  such  reports  shall  be  made  to  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  all  rivers  named  in  sub- 
paragraphs 6(a)  (1)  threugh  (27)  of  this 
Act  no  later  than  October  2,  1978.  In  con- 
ducting these  studies  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU 
give  priority  to  those  rlvera  with  respect  to 
which  there  is  the  greatest  likelihood  of  de- 
velopments which,  if  undertaken,  would  ren- 
der the  rivers  unsuitable  for  inclusion  In  the 
national  wUd  and  scenic  rivere  system.  E^very 
such  study  and  plan  shall  be  coordinated 
with  any  water  resources  planning  Involving 
the  same  river  which  \b  being  conducted  pur- 
suant to  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
(79  SUt.  244;  42  UJ3.C.  ljB62  et  seq). 
Each  report.  Including  maps  and  Illustra- 
tions, shall  show  among  other  things  the  area 
included  within  the  report;  the  characteris- 
tics which  do  or  do  not  make  the  area  a 
worthy  addition  to  the  sjBtem;  the  ctirrent 
status  of  land  ownership  and  use  in  the  area; 
the  reasonably  foreseeable  potential  uses  of 
the  land  and  water  which  vould  be  enhanced, 
foreclosed,  or  curtailed  If  the  area  were  in- 
cluded In  the  national  wll4.  and  scenic  riven 
system;  the  Federal  agency  (which  in  the 
oase  of  a  river  which  is  wholly  or  substan- 
tiftUy  within  a  national  forest,  shall  be  tlie 
Department  of  AgrlciUture)  by  whlcti  it  is 
proposed  the  area,  should  It  be  added  to  the 


system,  be  administered;  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  pr(^>o8ed  that  such  administration,  in- 
eluding  the  costs  thereof,  be  shared  by  State 
and  local  agencies;  and  tbe  estimated  cost 
to  the  United  States  of  aOquirlng  necessary 
lands  and  interests  in  land  and  of  admin- 
istering tiM  area,  should  It  be  added  to  the 
system.  Each  such  report  shall  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  or  House  doctiftient. 

"'(2)  In  section  6  delete  subsection  (b) 
and  reletter  subsections  (o)  and  (d)  as  (b) 
and  (c) ,  re^)€ctlvely. 

"'(3)  In  section  7(b)  (i)  delete  all  after 
"Act"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "or  for 
three  complete  fiscal  years  following  any 
Act  of  Congress  designating  any  river  for 
potential  addition  to  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  river  system,  whichever  is  later, 
and". 

"'(4)  In  section  7(b)  (11)  delete  "which  is 
recommended",  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  re- 
port for  which  is  submitted",  and  delete 
"for  inclusion  in  the  natioDal  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system".' 

"(c)  In  section  7(b)(1)  delete  'five-year' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'ten-year*  and  de- 
lete 'publish'  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "notify 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  Congress  in  writ- 
ing, including  a  cc^y  of  the  «tudy  upon  which 
tals  determination  was  made,  at  least  180 
days  whUe  Congress  is  in  session,  prior  to 
publishing'. 

"(d)  In  section  15(c)  delete  'for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  scenAc  view  from  the 
river."  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  'within  the 
authorized  boundaries  of  a  component  of 
the  wild  and  scenic  rlvera  tystem,  including 
the  protection  of  the  natural  qualities  of 
a  designated  wild,  scenic  or  recreational  river 
area,' 

"(e)  Delete  section  16  a&d  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof: 

"  "Sec.  16.  (a)  There  ara  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated,  including  such  sums 
as  have  heretofMW  been  approjH'iated,  the 
following  amounts  for  land  acquisition  for 
each  of  the  rlvera  described  in  section  3(a) 
of  this  Act: 

"  'Clearwater,  Middle  Pork,  Idaho.  $2,- 
909.800; 

"  'Eleven  Point,  Missouri,  $4,906,500; 

"  'Feather,  Middle  Pork,  CalifOTnla,  $3,- 
935.700; 

"  'Rio  Orande,  New  Mexico,  $253,000; 

"  'Rogue,  Oregon,  $12,447400; 

"  'St.  Croix.  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin, 
$11,768,560; 

"  'Salmon,  Middle  Fork.  Idaho,  $1,237,100; 
and 

"  'Wolf,  Wisconsin,  $142,lt0. 

"'(b)  The  authority  to  tiake  the  appro- 
priations authorized  in  this  section  shall 
expire  on  June  30,  1979." " 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  Vlaefe  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleotan  from  Nortii 
Carolina? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  dlall  not  object, 
I  ask  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
to  explain  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  that  an  explsmation  is  in 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HH.  949)  was  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Wild  and  ScckUc  Rivers  Act 
to  include  the  Chattooga  River  of  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia 
In  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  sjratem. 
This  bill  passed  the  Hbu$e  last  Decem- 
ber without  opposition. 
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A  second  bill,  S.  921,  made  some  needed 
amendments  to  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  and  it,  too,  passed  the  House 
last  December  2  without  opposition.  The 
other  body  chose  this  second  bill  as  a 
vehicle  to  att£w:h  as  an  amendment  the 
so-called  Energy  Emergency  Act  which 
the  House  rejected  during  the  waning 
hours  of  the  last  session. 

Later  the  House  agreed  to  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  which  I  made  to 
take  S.  921  from  the  Speaker's  table  and 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment. 

Of  course,  this  sent  the  bill  back  to  the 
Senate  but  by  that  time  the  Senate  had 
boxed  itself  into  a  comer  so  that  it  could 
not  amend  S.  921  which  contained  the 
House  approved  language. 

The  Senate  then  amended  H.R.  9492, 
the  Cliattooga  River  bill,  so  as  to  include 
the  provisions  of  S.  921  with  some  minor 
changes.  This  amendment  was  germane 
because  both  bills  were  in  the  nature  of 
amendments  to  the  WUd  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  of  1968. 

In  the  main,  the  language  before  us 
Includes  the  two  House  bills.  The  Senate 
did  change  the  language  somewhat  in 
regard  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Chattooga 
into  the  system  but  there  is  no  substan- 
tive difference.  The  Senate  added  a  para- 
graph which  would  extend  the  mora- 
torium on  water  development  projects 
for  three  complete  fiscal  years  as  it  re- 
lates to  future  river  areas  which  Con- 
gress may  include  in  the  study  section  of 
the  bill. 

■nie  present  House  amendment 
strikes  some  obsolete  language  copied 
from  the  original  act  and  tightens  up 
the  spending  restrictions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  approval  of  this 
amendment  will.  I  believe,  lead  to  a  con- 
clusion of  this  relatively  long.  compU- 
cated  legislative  history.  It  is  consistent 
with  action  which  the  House  has  al- 
ready taken.  I  wholeheartedly  endorse 
the  legislation  and  recommend  that  the 
House  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment 
with  the  amendment  which  I  have 
offered. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  and 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  reserves  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  is  the  New  River 
involved  in  this  legislation,  or  any 
amendments  thereto? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Caroltoa.  The 
answer  Is  "No."  This  legislation  and  the 
amendment  does  not  a£Fect  the  New 
River. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  viithdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Soiate  amendment,  as  amended, 
was  concurred  in. 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1031  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  1031 
Resolved.  That  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HJl.  14013)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes,  all 
points  of  order  against  said  bUl  for  faUure 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clauses  2 
and  5  of  rule  XXI,  except  against  sections 
101  and  102  and  the  provisions  contained 
under  the  heading  "Payment  to  the  Postal 
Service  Fund"  on  page  27,  lines  12  and  13. 
are  hereby  waived. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California,  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1031 
provides  that  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R.  14013.  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974,  all  points 
of  order  against  the  bill  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clauses  2  and  5  of  rule  XXI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
prohibit  unauthorized  appropriations 
and  reapproprlatlons.  are  waived.  Sec- 
tions 101  and  102  and  the  provisions  con- 
tained under  the  heading  "Payment  to 
the  Postal  Service  Fund"  on  page  27. 
lines  12  and  13,  however,  are  excepted 
from  this  waiver. 

H.R.  14013  includes  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  following  depart- 
ments: Agriculture;  Defense;  Housing 
and  Urban  Development;  Interior;  La- 
bor; Health.  Education,  and  Welfare; 
State;  Justice;  Commerce;  Treasury; 
and  Transportation.  Supplemental  ap- 
propriations are  also  Included  In  the  bill 
for  the  judiciary;  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  and 
for  foreign  operations,  military  construc- 
tion, and  claims  and  judgments  against 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  grant  total  of  new  budget — obll- 
gatlonal — authority  recommended  In  the 
bill  is  $8,657,162,043  which  represents  a 
net  decrease  of  $1,855,573,900  from  the 
estimates  presented  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1031  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  14013. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  understand  why 
we  must  have  a  rule  waiving  all  points 
of  order  with  one  exception  on  this  bill. 
This  is  a  supplemental  appropriatlcns 
bill  applying,  I  should  think,  exclusively, 
to  fiscal  year  1974. 

If  the  authorizations  have  not  been 
approved  by  this  time,  they  never  will  be 
approved  for  this  fiscal  year.  Why  is  this 
a  rule  here  waiving  points  of  order  with 
one  exception? 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
points  of  order  have  been  waived  at  the 
request  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. As  I  understand  it,  most  of  the  re- 
quests as  they  pertain  to  appropriations 
have  already  been  approved  by  the 
House,  though  not  yet  approved  by  the 
Senate  or  signed  by  the  President.  The 
appropriations  which  are  provided  for  in 
HJR.  14013  are  within  the  authorized 
Emiounts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  be  good  enough  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  .  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, to  provide  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  why  this  waiver  of  points  of  order 
on  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa  that  there 
are  many  points  In  this  bill  which  would 
be  subject  to  technical  points  of  order 
unless  points  of  order  were  waived. 

For  example,  in  many  pay  increases 
which  were  provided  by  Congress  for 
civilian  workers,  instead  of  authorizing 
new  money,  we  have  authorized  transfers 
from  other  appropriations  In  order  to 
meet  the  requirement  for  pay  increases. 
These  transfers  technically  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

We  are  also  propKJsing  the  rescission  of 
$1  biUion  in  the  Labor-HEW  chapter  for 
public  assistance  grants  to  the  States,  a 
l-biUion-dollar  recovery  of  fimds  which 
were  previously  provided  under  erroneous 
estimates  from  the  OfiBce  of  Management 
and  Budget.  We  cannot  rescind  this  $1 
billion  unless  a  point  of  order  is  granted, 
because  technically  the  Appropriations 
Committee  does  not  have  this  right. 

In  certain  other  cases  authorizing  leg- 
islation has  not  been  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident; yet  has  passed  either  the  House 
or  Senate  or  both. 

For  example,  in  the  Defense  chapter, 
a  request  was  made  by  the  administra- 
tion for  large  additional  funds  to  im- 
prove our  defense  posture.  The  House 
has  passed  a  bill  approving  these  in- 
creases. It  has  not  been  acted  on  by  the 
Senate  and  has  not  been  enacted  into 
law,  so  we  would  have  to  strike  out  much 
of  the  Defense  chapter  if  we  did  not  have 
this  rule. 

So,  generally  these  are  the  points  In- 
volved here  and  these  are  the  reasons  why 
we  need  a  rule  waiving  points  of  order. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  permit  me  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  a 
question? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  was  the 
exception  made  with  respect  to  a  $230 
mlUion  pajmient  to  the  Postal  Service? 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
controversial  matter  in  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  had  expressed  an  In- 
terest. The  AppropriatlMis  Committee 
does  not  wish  to  trample  on  the  author- 
ity of  other  committees.  It  has  been 
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argued.  Z  think,  by  the  gentleman  titaa 
Iowa,  that  this  aw>«yr1atlr>n  is  suhject 
to  a  Doint  of  order.  Tlieref  ore,  we  did  not 
make  the  request  that  the  point  of  order 
be  waived. 

Vt.  GBOas.  So  that  I  would  be  able 
to  make  &  pobit  of  order  to  tliat  ftpcffon 
of  the  bin.  I  am  Just  a  Qttle  surprised. 

Mr.  BCAHON.  BCr.  Speaker,  we  do  not 
aeree  that  the  postal  section  is  subject 
to  a  point  of  order.  We  disagree  with  the 
gaitleman  from  Iowa  as  to  whether  it  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order,  but  we  did  not 
want  to  deny  our  rfiiei.ingniyy><xf  friend, 
who  is  so  diligent  and  so  effective  on  the 
floor,  cm  opportunity  to  make  a  point  of 
order  if  he  saw  fit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man is  more  than  kind;  more  than  gen- 
erous on  this  day.  I  hope  this  sort  of 
consideration  continues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ttiank  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  £or  yielding. 

Blr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  I  support  tliis  rule  on 
H.B.  14913.  aupplemental  apprt^riations. 
This  rule  is  a  coBapromise  satisfactory  to 
the  major  parties  involved.  The  rule  pro- 
vides a  waiver  of  points  of  order  for  fail- 
ure  to  comply  with  clause  2  and  5  of  rule 
XXI.  except  against  sections  101  and  102, 
and  the  provisions  contained  under  the 
heading  "Payment  to  the  Postal  Service 
Ftmd"  on  page  27,  lines  12  and  13. 

Ib.  the  Rules  Committee  hearing,  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee indicated  that  the  waiver  of 
clauses  2  and  5  of  rule  XXI  was  necessary 
because  there  are  numerous  points  in 
this  bJn  which  violate  these  clauses. 
Clause  2  prohibits  both  unauthorized  ap- 
propriations and  legislation  on  general 
appropriation  bHIs.  Clause  5  prohibits 
reappropriations.  Among  the  items  in 
this  bin  which  require  a  waiver  of  these 
provisions  are  seme  items  in  the  defense 
chapter,  for  which  the  autliorization  has 
not  yet  been  signed  into  law.  There  is 
language  in  title  I  providing  additional 
fiinds  for  tlie  Department  of  State,  for 
which  authorizations  have  psissed  the 
House,  but  have  not  yet  been  signed  into 
law. 

Throughout  title  I  of  the  bill  there  are 
a  number  of  instances  where  provision 
is  made  for  funds  to  remain  available 
untn  expended.  Many  are  in  accordance 
with  existing  authorization  but  some  are 
not.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  carry  such 
language  which  is  designed  to  accommo- 
date orderly  administration  of  the  rele- 
vant programs  but  for  technical  reasons 
some  of  these  paragraphs  are  subject  to 
a  point  of  order. 

In  addition,  scattered  thron^out  title 
n,  which  proTldes  for  increased  pay 
coets,  there  are  many  instances  of  the 
customary  transfer  lanciage.  Transfer 
language  is  provided  in  order  to  minimize 
the  graotiac  of  addttkmal  new  ofaUga^ 
tional  authority  and  to  facilitate  to  the 
maximsm  extent  the  abaorptlon  ol  in- 
creased pay  eoeta  within  cmrait  appro- 
priationa.  Technically,  these  provisions 
arc  subieet  to  a  point  of  order. 

In  addition  to  its  request  from  the  Ai>- 
propriatlona  Committee,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee had  a  request  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 


that  no  waiver  be  grafted  on  sectkms 
101  and  102.  Section  101  deals  with  the 
military  assistance  services  funded  pro- 
gram for  South  Yietnam.  Section  102  es- 
taUlriies  legt^tive  restrietimis  on  the 
enlistment  standards  f«r  new  entramts 
into  the  Arm«d  Forces.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee complied  with  tjiis  request. 

In  addition,  no  waiver  "was  requested  to 
cover  a  section  deaHnff  with  payments  to 
the  postal  services  fun<t  and  no  waiver 
was  granted  on  this  section. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  siunmary,  tiiis  rule 
represents  a  eampromise  which  attempts 
to  meet  the  requests  of  the  major  parties 
invohred,  and  I  support  its  passage. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jUSd  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mi-.  Sixes)  . 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Spealcer,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  racommended  new 
availability  of  $200  million  for  South 
Vietnam.  Subsequently  authorization  was 
refused  by  the  House.  Ctonsequently,  the 
funding  approval  will  be  lost  tlirough  a 
point  of  order.  In  substaince,  the  House 
at  Representatives  is  turning  its  back 
an  a  eoounttment  to  help  South  Vietnam 
in  its  fight  for  survival  entered  into  in 
0ood  faith  by  otur  Government  and  sup- 
ported heretofore  by  the  Congress.  This 
does  not  help  the  Ametlcan  reputation 
abroad  and  is  not  something  that  I  think 
we  can  be  proud  ot  at  home. 

An  effort  is  in  progress  to  resolve  the 
problem  in  the  Senate  by  a  new  inter- 
pretation on  the  availalMlity  of  funds.  It 
is  very  important  that  this  be  accom- 
plished and  that  the  House  smiport  any 
sound  plan  which  can  de  devised.  This 
may  be  tiie  difference  between  success  or 
failure  by  the  South  Vietnamese  in  stav- 
ing off  the  continuing  drive  by  the  Com- 
munist forces  to  overrun  that  country  or 
to  force  acceptance  of  a  coalitiooi  gov- 
ernment which,  in  substance,  is  the  same 
as  overunning  the  country. 

I  think  the  records  must  show  that 
South  Vietnam  has  made  a  valiant  fight 
for  survival  and  they  have  done  it  with- 
out the  participation  ©f  U.S.  military 
personneL  It  hasn't  been  easy,  and  their 
protdems  are  becoming  more  and  more 
severe.  They  are  under  heavy  military 
pressure  and  they  continue  to  suffer  eco- 
nomic strains.  A  prematare  cntcfl  of  help 
from  the  United  States,  wiiich  liad  been 
promised  them,  could  be  a  blow  they  can- 
not survive. 

It  is  very  encouraging  that  South  Viet- 
nam's morale  has  continued  high.  The 
nation  is  Ivolding  its  own  against  con- 
tinuing Communist  pressure.  The  North 
Vietnamese  have  violated^  the  peace 
agreement  time  and  again.  They  have 
continued  a  massive  infiltration  of 
forces — 130,000  troops,  600  tanks,  long- 
range  artillery,  and  antiaircraft  bat- 
teries. Within  South  Vietnam,  they  have 
built  12  airfi^ds,  an  011*  pipeline,  and  a 
road  system.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
conn?ute  the  cost  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese invasion  effort.  I  question  that  a 
billion  dollars  would  suCBce  to  pay  for 
it.  They  are  not  playing  games.  They 
mean  to  conquer  Southeast  Asia. 

Despite  all  the  odds,  the  South  Viet- 
namese appear  fully  determined  to  de- 
fend their  coimtry  and  they  are  demon- 
strating their  ability  to  do  so.  It  Is  because 
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of  ctmtinued  pressure  by  Korth  Vietnam 
that  additional  funds  are  required. 
Available  funds  have  had  to  be  expended 
faster  than  anticipated.  I'tow,  the  South 
Vietnaanese  are  running  out  of  suppUes. 
Remember,  the  South  Vietnamese  have 
infiati(xi  probl^ns  too.  CcEigress  has  re- 
quired that  fuel  be  obtained  outside  U.S.- 
produced  sources.  This  has  cost  more.  In- 
fiation  in  South  Vietnam  Is  65  percent. 
The  shakTp  increase  in  equipment  prices 
in  the  United  States  has  reduced  the 
purchasing  power  of  availabie  funds. 
That  is  wiiy  additional  funding  is  re- 
quired. 

The  South  Vietnamese  have  shown 
tliat  they  are  a  strong  and  self-reliant 
people  with  a  responsible  government.  I 
do  not  think  America  wants  to  see  North 
Vietnam  take  over  the  country  and  its 
IS  million  brave  people  and  to  watch  the 
blood  bath  and  persecutions  which  will 
follow.  I 

Mr.  HEBERT.  wm  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  yielding,  because  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  Hie  expressions 
he  has  just  made. 

I  do  hope  during  the  development  and 
consideration  of  this  legislation  we  can 
work  out  something  which  win  rectify 
the  error  of  the  House  the  other  day 
where  by  a  23 -vote  margin  they  doiied 
these  fimds  to  South  Vietnam.  The 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  strongly  urges  a  favor- 
able response  to  the  presentation  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

I  understand  later  on  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  will  also  esqiress 
his  views  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

The  House  well  recalls  the  valiant 
fight  which  he  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  made  in  order  to 
keep  this  section  in  the  authorization 
bill  in  order  to  include  tjhe  availability 
of  funds  for  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  simply  want  to  say  to  my  friend 
from  Florida  that  I  think  he  has  per- 
formed a  very  valuable  service  in  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  pinpointing  the  necessity  for 
oin-  resolving  this  matter  in  some  fash- 
ion that  will  permit  us  to  keep  the  com- 
mitments and  to  reflect  certainly  a  fail- 
lu-e  of  a  change  in  circumstances  in 
South  Vietnam  which  everyone  antici- 
pated at  the  time  the  ao-called  peace 
treaty  was  agreed  to  thete.  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  have  to  agree  in  light  of 
the  circumstances  as  in  our  appearance 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  in 
right  of  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  had  before  it  a  Utter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  in  which  he  voiced  his  objec- 
tions to  waiving  a  rafe  with  respect  to 
this    matter,    that    our    distinguished 
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chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  did  use  proper  judg- 
ment in  this  matter  in  not  requesting 
that  there  be  a  waiver  on  this  point. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  contribution  of  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  hav- 
ing no  further  requests  for  time,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  14013)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  hours  and  that  the  time  be  di- 
vided equally  between  the  gentleman 
from  minois  (Mr.  Michel)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  14013,  with  Mr. 
O'Hara  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  will  be  recognized 
for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Michel)  will  be  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  I  believe  this 
bill,  although  it  provides  for  a  large 
amount  of  expenditure,  will  not  be  very 
controversial  except  for  two  or  three 
items  that  will  be  presented  at  a  later 
time. 

FUNDS  FOB   SOUTHEAST   ASIA 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  make 
reference  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  SncES)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hubert) 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  They  expressed  regret 
that  the  House  had  not  approved  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration  for  certain 
additional  funding  authority  for  the 
South  Vietnamese.  I  supported  the  addi- 
tional amounts  in  the  authorization  bill 
which  was  before  us  last  we^.  But  in  an 
up-and-down  rollcall  vote  the  House  de- 
clined to  provide  any  additional  funds 
for  South  Vietnam. 

I  continue  to  favor  additional  funds 
for  South  Vietnam,  but  I  would  not  sup- 
port any  effort  by  a  roundabout  method 
to  provide  these  funds  and  deny  the 
House  the  opportunity  to  be  coosldwed 
with  raapect  to  the  decision  which  Is 
Made.  In  other  words.  If  tiie  House  to 
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willing  to  provide  additional  fimds  for 
South  Vietnam  and  will  so  indicate  that 
interest,  then  I  will  support  that  effort 
and  I  believe  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations will  certainly  support  that  ef- 
fort, but  we  will  not  be  a  p£ui;y,  I  hope, 
to  any  legerdemain  in  order  to  provide 
additional  fimds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  today 
affects  almost  every  department  and 
agency  of  the  Government  as  well  as  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

This  is  the  last  large  general  appro- 
priation bill  planned  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974.  There  are  over 
400  appropriation  items  in  the  bill.  The 
various  subcommittees  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  have  held  detailed 
hearings  on  the  budget  requests  submit- 
ted by  the  President.  Extensive  testi- 
mony and  other  material  is  available  to 
Members  in  the  printed  hearings  which 
total  some  2,600  pages  in  three  volumes, 
and  the  report  explaining  the  committee 
recommendations  is  available  in  the 
Chamber. 

GRAND    TOTAL    OF    THE    Bnx 

The  grand  total  of  the  bUl  is  some  $8.7 
billion,  which  represents  a  net  decrease 
of  some  $1.9  billion  below  the  budget  es- 
timates considered  by  the  committee. 
The  committee  also  recommends  trans- 
fers between  appropriations  in  the 
amoimt  of  $69  million.  In  some  cases,  the 
committee  has  recommended  transfers 
instead  of  providing  new  appropriations 
where  it  has  been  determined  that  avail- 
ability is  in  excess  of  needs.  The  author- 
ity to  transfer  funds  between  amounts 
contained  in  the  bill  is  $14  million,  net, 
less  than  requested. 

BILL     HIGHLIGHTS 

Major  items  in  the  bill  include  the 
following:  $3,399,274,095  for  increased 
pay  costs  for  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel carried  in  title  H;  $1,970,346,000 
for  manpower  programs  of  which  $350,- 
000,000  is  for  pubUc  service  employment; 
$208,584,000  for  siunmer  youth  employ- 
ment; and  $1,411,762,000  for  ongoing 
programs  including  administration;  $1,- 
858,612,000  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  mflitary  programs  including 
$1,096,400,000  for  procm-ement;  $637,- 
012,000  for  operation  and  maintenance: 
$119,400,000  for  mlUtary  personnel;  and 
$5,800,000  for  research,  development  test 
and  evaluation;  $797,707,000  for  rethed 
pay  costs  for  Federal,  Foreign  Service, 
and  military  personnel  and  for  annuitant 
payments  to  the  employees  health  bene- 
fits fund;  $536,500,000  for  food  stamps 
and  child  nutrition  programs;  $230,- 
000,000  for  payment  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice fund;  $177,335,000  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  compensation  and 
pensions  and  medical  care;  $113,220,000 
for  firefightlng  costs  on  Federal  lands; 
$100,000,000  for  emergency  flood  control 
measures;  $94,004,000  for  various  trans- 
portation programs;  $60,700,000  for  Ini- 
tial f imding  for  the  Health  Maintenance 
Organization  Act  of  1973;  $20,000,000  for 
additional  grants  to  States  for  basic  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  services:  $20.- 
977,448  for  claims  and  judgments  ren- 
dered against  the  United  States. 

VKWBXSt  BXTFrmcnfTAIiS 

The  committee  ccmsldered  supplemen- 
tal requests  for  D^Mtrtment  of  Def«iM 
functions  totaling  m)prozlmately  16.200.- 


000,000.  The  total  amount  provided  in  the 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
$4,922,000,000,  or  a  reduction  of  about 
$1,278,000,000  for  the  Departmerl's 
request. 

The  largest  single  portion  of  the  re- 
quest for  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
to  provide  pay  raises  for  military  and 
civilian  personnel.  This  porUon  of  the 
request  which  is  included  in  title  II  of 
the  bill  has  been  reduced  by  $192,729,000 
from  the  $2.6  billion  requested. 

The  committee  recommends  the  appro- 
priation of  approximately  $1,100,000,000 
for  the  procurement  of  mihtary  equip- 
ment and  hardware.  This  represents  a 
reduction  of  about  $675  million  from  the 
request.  In  those  cases  where  procure- 
ment reductions  were  made  by  the  com- 
mittee they  were  made  because  develop- 
ment and  test  programs  were  not  com- 
pleted, or  inventory  stockage  levels  were 
not  low  enough  to  warrant  a  special  sup- 
plemental request.  In  fact,  in  a  few  cases 
the  Department  of  Defense  attempted  to 
recover  congressional  reductions  made  in 
the  original  fiscal  year  1974  request.  In 
these  instances,  and  in  programs  where 
new  production  starts  were  requested  in 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill,  the 
committee  has  denied  the  request. 

The  bill  also  contains  large  sums  of 
money  for  increased  readiness  and  mod- 
ernization of  defense  forces,  for  fuel  price 
increases  and  increased  operating  cost  in- 
curred by  the  DOD  during  the  Middle 
East  war.  Despite  very  significant  reduc- 
tions in  fuel  consumption  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  the  committee  found  it 
necessary  to  include  $352  million  for  fuel 
price  increases.  This  compares  with  a 
request  of  $458  million  for  fuel  price  in- 
creases. The  committee  has  also  Included 
approximately  $133  million  in  the  bill  as 
a  payback  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  replace  weapons  and  other  mihtary 
hardware  provided  to  Israel  during  the 
October  Mideast  war. 

Finally,  the  committee  has  deleted 
from  the  bill  a  request  of  $24.8  miUion  to 
accelerate  Trident  submarine  construc- 
tion from  one  per  year  as  recommended 
and  approved  by  the  Congress  last  De- 
cember to  two  per  year.  The  committee 
finds  that  nothing  has  happened  which 
should  cause  a  change  in  the  decision 
made  by  Congress  last  December.  In  fact, 
there  appears  to  be  more  reason  than 
ever  to  hold  Trident  construction  to  one 
per  year. 

BUDGET  BEOUCTTONS 

Net  budget  reductions  recommended  in 
the  bill  aggregate  $1,855,573,900.  The 
largest  reduction — $1,085  million — ^is  in 
the  Defense  chapter  to  wlilch  I  just  re- 
ferred and  is  composed  of  the  foUowing 
reductions:  $9.5  million  in  mihtary  per- 
sonnel; $297.3  miUion  in  operation  and 
maintenance;  $675.7  million  \n  procure- 
ment, and  $102.8  million  in  research  and 
development. 

Other  significant  reductions  recom- 
mended by  the  ccHnmittee  in  the  blU  in- 
clude: $215.7  million  for  mihtary  and 
civilian  pay  costs — ecmie  13  percmt  of 
pay  increases  in  fiscal  year  had  bera  ab- 
sorbed by  the  departments  and  agencies, 
and  this  further  reduction  is  based  on 
more  recent  determinations ;  $278.8  mil- 
lion requested  for  the  special  assistance 
functions  fund  under  HUD  for  federally 
taxsured  and  guaranteed  mortgages — It 
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should  be  noted,  howeTer,  that  this  re- 
duction doe»  not  alter  the  outstandinc 
llabiUty  of  the  Oovemment;  $217,0M,000 
■ddttkiruJ  lescis^n  ia  grants  to  States 
for  public  assistance  based  upon  orerestl- 
■ntlan  a<  wtttare  needs— this  action  will 
not  rtduce  wctfvc  benefits  or  services 
to  ellgflbie  recfidenii;  f77  million  in  vari- 
ous piosrams  in  the  transportation 
chapter;  and  ISO  mllBon  In  the  food 
staznp  i>rogram  based  on  a  smsJIer  than 
anticipated  rate  of  Erowth  In  partici- 
pants. 


The  bUi  inelodes  two  significant  in- 
crtp— B  over  the  bodget  estimates,  both 
tt  wbida  are  In  the  Labor-HEW  chapter. 
Itae  wmimtttee  la  recommending  an  ad- 
dMonal  9109  nrfUon  above  the  $250  mfl- 
Ben  requested  for  puMie  service  employ- 
ment. Also  Inchrded  in  the  biS  is  $20  J)00,- 
000  not  budgeted  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, bringing  the  total  amount  avail- 
able to  $650  minion,  the  full  amount  au- 
thorised for  fiscal  year  1974. 


CONGRESSIONAL   ACTION   ON   AFPROPBIATION 
BIIXS    FOR     19T4 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  accompany- 
ing bin  la  the  last  genial  appropriation 
bin  now  scheduled  for  consideration  by 
the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

TrYriiiriing  amounts  in  the  accompany- 
ing bin.  the  Congress  has  to  date  con- 
sidered budget  requests  for  appropria- 
tion bin  items  for  fiscal  year  1974  total- 
ing about  $171^92,000,000.  In  its  action 
on  such  appropriation  bills,  the  House 
has  reduced  requests  for  new  budget 
(obligational)  authority  by  about  $S,407,- 
000,000.  Senate  action  obi  the  appropria- 
tlMi  bUb  it  has  considered  thus  far  has 
resulted  in  decreases  amounting  to  about 
$2,621,000,000  in  budget  authority.  In 
final  actions  in  connection  with  these 
appropriation  bills,  the  Congress  has  re- 
duced requests  by  an  amount  aggregat- 
ing some  $3,020,000,000. 

With  the  adoption  of  reductions  in  the 
amoimt  of  $1,856,000,000  recommended 
in  the  accompanying  bill,  the  Congress 
will  have  reduced  appropriation  requests 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974  by  some  $4,876,- 


000,000.  However,  in  ncnappropriation 
bills — ^that  is,  legislative  measures  other- 
wise— the  Congress  has  taken  action — 
or  Inaction — which  has  the  net  effect  of 
increasing  new  budget  (obUgatlonal) 
authority  by  some  $5,045,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974.  1 

In  connection  with  th«  figures  which 
I  have  just  cited,  I  again  recommend  for 
Members'  attention  the  so-called  score- 
keeping  report  published  perlo<ncaIly  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Federal  Expenditures.  This  report  repre- 
sents the  only  comprehensive  account- 
ing of  congressional  actions  and  inac- 
tions affecting  the  Federal  budget.  The 
report  is  objective  and  has  gained  wide- 
spread acceptance  in  Congress  and  in 
and  out  of  Government  generally.  Ef- 
forts are  being  continued  to  make  the 
reports  more  informatite  and  under- 
standable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point,  I  offer 
for  the  Record  a  summary  table  by 
chapter  reflecting  the  budget  estimates 
and  amounts  contained  in  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  1974. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLICATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL-SUMMARY 


Department  w  activity 


Budvt 

Ktimatas 


Recommended 
ia  tha  bill 


BItt  compared 
wiUi  estlmstas 


TITLE  I— 6EN£SAL  SUPPLEMENTAIS 
-fjmimmmtaL    and    Con- 


N«w  bad|tt  (dMpBonaO  authority.. 

^rlraMMr 

Htm  iMriiM  (iMifMiaMl)  •*- 
llienty.-. 

FHmtt  fnda:  Hum  kuim*  (oMigi- 
lionat)  auttarity 

District  of  CMomMa  tvndt:  Naw  twdg- 
tt(«>HpSiBiOait>rt». 


{575, 650. 000       fSGO.  230,000      -tlS.420.000 
05,000,000) (-15,000,000) 

3, 412, 741, 000     2, 327,  <I2.  OOB  - 1. 085, 329, 000 


SaMOaattorily 

1  Uitan  Da»alepaniit.  Space, 


2,550,000  . 
(12,134,400) 

54,000.000 


(12, 092,  400) 
48,000,000 


-2,550,000 
(-42,000) 

-s.aoo,  000 


»-»^'. 


Pmw  bndfct 


Ubor  aad  Haaltii,  Education,  aad  WeUara: 
Haw  bMd|at  (objiplionaQ  autliority.. 


4£0, 974,  QOQ  179, 345, 000     -  281 ,  &29, 000 

162,955,000  lS9,7«,00e          -3,206,000 

1,263,335,000  1,134,702.000      -UO,  633, 000 

(111,786.000)      (Ur,  766, 000) 


Raw  budfet  (obllgatioBaO  authority: 

H74 

»73.... 


2,  474. 000 
300,000 


2,516,500 
300,000 


+42,500 


PuBkWR 


Tatat 

Miiaa:  Hm  k«d*t  (bWi- 


WBrks:  Nt«r  badpt  (obltptlanal) 


StaMi  iwfiaet  Btt— ■»»«.  an*  Jadiciafy : 
Haw  budtat  (obiiiaUanaO  authority. 


TrampertatioB:  New  budget  (obligational) 

aiittMrity 

By  transfer 


2,774.000 

29^000.000 

1«7,  700,000 

4«, 556. 000 

(5, 000,  OOO) 

(23, 010, 800) 

176, 7B2, 000 


2,816,500  +42,500 

29.090,000 

87,000,000        -20,700,000 

38,938,000  -9.618,000 

(5,000,000) 

(3,000,000) 


99,754,000       -77,028,000 
(7,  500, 000)      (+7,  500, 000) 


Department  or  activity 


Budaat 
estimates 


Racommetded 
Ifl  the  bill 


Bill  compared 
with  estimates 


Treasury.    Postal  Service,   and   General 

flovernment:  New  budget  (obligationaO 

authority.... {577.  807.  000 

Claims    and    judgments:    New    budget 

iWigational)  auttiority 20,  977. 448 


{568.964.000        -{8.843,000 
20,977,448 


Total,    title 
mentals: 
New      budget 
authority: 

1974 

1973 


I— General    Supple- 
(obligational) 


Total 

By  transfer 

Increase  in  limitation 

Liquidation    of   contract  au- 

tlwrity 

District    of    Columbia    Funds 

(NOA) 


6, 897.  501.  448 
300,000 


5.  257, 581. 948  -1, 639, 913, 500 
304,000 


6, 897. 801 ,  448     5,  257, 88),  948  -1,  639, 913, 500 

(20. 000, 000)        02, 5M,  000)      (-7, 500, 000) 

(111,766.000        (111,764000) 


(23, 000, 000) 
(12, 134.  400) 


(23,001,000). 
(12,  09t,  400 


(-42,009) 


TITLE  II— INCREASED  PAY  COSTS 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

By  transfer 

Increase  in  limitation 

Liquidatioo  of  contract  authority 


3,614.934,495  3,399,274,095  -215,660,400 

(62. 963, 600)  (56, 39},  800)  (  -6,  565, 800) 

(19,  250. 000)  (15,  021  000)  (-4, 229. 000) 

(6,  000. 900)  (5. 50$  800)  (-500,  OSO) 


GRAND  TOTAL-TITLES  I  AND  II 

m  budget  (obligational)  authority: 

1974 

1973 


10,512,435,943     8,656,8{ 
300, 000  30 


.043  -1,855,573,900 
,000 


Total . 

By  transfer.. 

Inaease  in  limitation 

Li^dation  of  contract  authority. 


10, 512,  735, 943  8, 657. 161, 043  -1, 855,  573, 980 

(82.963,600)  (68.897,800)     (-14,065,800) 

031,016.000)  (126.781,000)      (-4,229,000) 

(29,  000. 000)  (28, 50t,  000)         (  -  500, 000) 


Mr.  GBOea  Ifr.  Oudrman.  wlU  the 
CentlemaB  ylekl? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yi^d  to  the  gentleman 
fromlowm. 

Mr.  GBOfi&  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
tbe  geatleoHUB  from  Texas  for  yielding. 

Tbi»  talU  call*  for  $8.5  bUhcm  apjuroxl- 
mately.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MABON.  The  gentleman  le  cor- 
rect; $8.«67  bUkm. 

Mr.  amoea.  That  makes  it  one  <rf  the 
yiTgrnt  wmpiff  tnlt  ewer  coneldered  by 
tbft  BBuae  •!  B*f— etatatteea.  la  It  not? 

Mr.  MAHON.  tt  la  nuite  kurge,  but  there 
have  Imbb  a  mmhet  af  kurcer  ones  In- 
valvw).  cmerlaly  kk  ivarthoe,  taut  this  Is 


I  wmM  peink  oiife  ii  does  not  cantadn 
tha  zcsteratloB,  »w>eratiy  tr«*"'»g.  9i 


funds  wfaieh  were  eliminated  in  budget 
redactlone  in  appropriation  bills  in  the 
first  session  of  the  Congress,  in  calendar 
year  1973.  It  Is  not  a  restoration  generally 
of  items  that  were  disapproved  last  year. 
It  is  iar  new  types  ot  Hems.  Fch*  example 
a  large  pert  ctf  it,  over  $3.4  billion  is  for 
pay  increases  over  which  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  Ims  virtually  no  con- 
trol. There  is  also  about  $2  Ullion  for 
manpower  programs  which  were  de- 
ferred due  to  the  lack  of  legislative  au- 
thorizsttion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  have  had  pay  Increases 
in  previow  years.  They  are  coming  much 
frevucBtly  nowadays.  Even  so.  with 
infw#nl  at  tills  magnitude  it 
to  ma  that  it  la  scmie  kiad  o£  xc- 


flection  upon  the  regular  approoriation 
bills  that  were  prevlouslsi  pfkssed.  It  does 
not  reflect  very  well  Insoiar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned on  those  regiilai  i^jprepriation 
bills  because  this  is  a  tremendous  add-on 
and  we  are  not  going  to  win  any  war 
against  inflation  with  supplemiuital  ap- 
propriation bills  of  $&5-  bttUon  coming 
along  oDlj  3^  mcAths  btfore  the  aid 
of  the  fiscal  year  to  whida  the  money 
a{>pUes. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  ta  be  confronted 
as  one  Member  of  tbe  Kouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  a  swKiirmentol  skppre- 
prlation  bill  o£  this  maenttade  at  tbds 
time  in  the  flaeal  year.  H  seems  to  me 
that  this  la  usKOoacicBable. 

Mr.  MAHCOi.  Mr.  Chairmatt.  let  me 
say  the  f  aet  that  we  have  tl:^  huge  i 
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plemental  does  not  reflect  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  Congress.  Congress  last 
year  acted  upon  the  requests  which  were 
made  by  the  President  through  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  We  did  not 
consider  most  of  the  items  that  are  in 
this  supplemental  biU.  So  if  we  want  to 
say  that  the  requests  from  the  President 
ought  to  have  been  greater  last  year  and 
we  should  have  considered  these  items 
last  year,  that  is  a  different  matter.  But 
it  would  have  ill  behooved  the  Congress 
to  exceed  the  budget  by  several  billion 
dollars  in  order  to  add  funds  which  we 
thought  would  be  of  doubtful  value  and 
which  had  not  been  requested. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  here  we  are  on  the 
day  of  accounting.  Last  year,  in  consid- 
ering some  of  the  regular  appropriation 
bills  we  were  told  how  closely  we  had 
kept  to  the  spending  of  the  previous  year 
or  how  we  had  undercut  the  budget.  Now 
we  are  faced  with  a  supplemental  of 
$8.5  billion,  to  be  added  to  the  regular 
bills  which  changes,  adversely,  the  com- 
plexion of  what  we  did  last  year. 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  matter  requires 
closer  examination.  We  knew  there 
would  be  pay  act  costs.  That  was  obvi- 
ous. We  knew  there  would  be  additional 
requests  submitted  because  the  funds 
were  not  included  in  the  individual 
budget  estimates  of  the  agencies.  An  ef- 
fort was  made  in  the  executive  branch  to 
absorb  pay  costs  to  the  extent  possible 
and  we  supported  that  effort.  In  total 
some  13  percent  of  the  pay  act  (»sts  were 
absorbed  and  then  the  impropriations 
committee  recommended  the  absorption 
of  another  $200  million.  We  also  knew 
there  would  be  additional  costs  for  the 
veterans  programs  and  for  food  stamps 
and  so  forth. 

Mr,  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  in- 
dulge me  one  more  question,  I  find  on 
page  26  of  the  bill  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  the  heading  "Bureau  of  the  Public 
Debt,"  and  of  course  it  Is  very  much  in- 
volved these  days  and  I  am  sure  they  are 
expanding  and  they  will  have  to  expand 
If  we  adopt  an  $8.5  billion  supplemental 
appropriation  bill. 

I  am  sure  they  are  expanding  and  will 
continue  to  expand  if  we  adopt  this  $8.5 
billion  supplemental  appropriation,  in 
other  words,  we  are  spending  $2^  mil- 
lion to  beef  up  the  Bureau  of  Public  Debt. 
Going  over  to  page  50,  we  find  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Debt  getting  another 
$1,850,000. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  why  in  two 
places  in  this  bill  we  are  beefing  up  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Debt.  Why  were  the  two 
items  not  consolidated? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  hearing  on  admin- 
istering the  public  debt  was  held  by  Trea- 
sury-Postal Service  subcommittee  and 
the  report  reflects  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  know  my  friend  is  concerned,  as 
I  am,  with  the  growing  Federal  debt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  the  growing  Federal  debt. 

Mr,  MAHON.  There  Is  no  question.  It 
is  a  very  regrettable  situation.  This  Con- 
gress, as  do  all  Congresses,  has  been  get- 
ting deeper  and  deeper  Into  the  every- 
day-life decisions  with  respect  to  Govem- 
meat  programs.  There  Is  hardly  amy 
aspect  of  life  today  that  Is  not  touched 
by  some  Federal  program,  lliose  who 
dance  must  pay  the  fiddler.  Shice  we 
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enacted  certain  legislation,  we  have  to 
pay  the  bill. 

Much  of  that  leglslatioin  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  did  not  support  and  much 
of  that  legislation  I  did  not  support;  but 
the  Congress  did  support  it  and  it  is  on 
the  books. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  who  I  think  had  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  WeU,  it  was  not  a  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman,  other  than  to  make 
an  observation  in  support  of  what  the 
gentleman  said  in  response  to  Mr. 
Gross.  That  is,  in  the  manpower  train- 
ing field,  the  gentleman  will  recall  last 
year  when  we  had  the  regular  bill,  we 
had  no  authorization;  so  here  we  have 
in  the  supplemental  nearly  $1,900,000,- 
000  for  the  entire  gambit  of  the  man- 
power training  program,  most  or  all  of 
which  would  be  normally  carried  in  a 
regular  bill,  in  the  absence  of  authoriz- 
ing legislation  and  it  finds  itself  in  the 
supplemental.  That  is  no  small  amoimt. 
nearly  $2  billion.  Of  course,  the  military 
and  civilian  pay  costs,  as  the  gentleman 
pointed  out,  is  $3.4  billion;  tmd  the  re- 
tirement pay  costs  are  nearly  $800  mil- 
lion. There  is  half  a  billion  dollars  in 
here  for  additional  food  stamps;  so  it  is 
sizable  supplemental. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  situation  Is  bleak, 
but  not  quite  as  bleak  as  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  characterized  it.  I  would  like 
to  make  that  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  not 
tiiat  kind  of  an  optimist,  is  he,  that  he 
thinks  the  financial  situation  of  this 
coimtry  Is  any  less  than  bleak? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Our  fiscal  situation  is 
bleak. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right. 

Mr.  MAHON.  But  there  are  differ- 
ent degrees  of  bleakness,  perhaps.  I 
hope  that  we  will  not  provide  funds 
above  the  budget.  I  hope  we  can  continue 
to  reduce  expenditures  below  the  budget 
and  restrain  ourselves  In  new  authoriza- 
tions and  try  to  strengthen  the  fiscal  in- 
tegrity of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

■Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michsl). 

Mr.  MIuhKii.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  date  the  Congress 
has  approved  approximately  $168.4  bil- 
lion in  appropriations  for  Federal  pro- 
grams hi  the  fiscal  year  1974,  This  figure 
is  $3  billion  below  the  administration 
request  of  $171.4  billion:  however,  the 
staff  of  our  committee  estimates  that  an 
additional  $5  billion  has  been  approved 
through  other  means  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year,  bringing  the  total  new  budget 
authority  to  $173.4  billion  thus  far,  or  $2 
billion — 1.2  percent  above  the  adminis- 
tration request. 

Now,  to  fiscal  year  1975,  the  budget 
document  and  in  various  sup^emental 
messages  to  the  Ccmgress,  the  admlnls- 
tratiaa  requested  appnolmately  $10.5 


biUlon  in  additional  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974  program. 

The  largest  portion  of  this  request,  as 
I  indicated  a  few  moments  ago,  is  for  pay 
costs  resulting  from  the  Govenunent- 
wide  salary  increases  which  became  ef- 
fective in  1973  and  which  the  Congress 
itself  has  authorized  and  voted  for.  Our 
committee  has  reduced  the  administra- 
tion request  overall  so  that  we  are  now 
down  to  $8.7  billion  of  supplemental  ap- 
propriations. This  new  amount  will  bring 
the  total  appropriations  for  fiscal  1974 
to  $182.1  billion,  including  the  back  door 
spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  also 
recommended  rescission  of  $1  billion  in 
the  fiscal  year  1974  appropriation  for 
HEW's  public  assistance  program  in  re- 
sponse to  the  administration's  request 
for  a  $783  million  rescission.  I  made  the 
point  in  the  fuU  committee  that  we 
might  be  treading  on  a  little  dangerous 
ground  in  increasing  tliis  rescission  to  a 
rounded  $1  billion  in  view  of  some  of 
the  increased  costs  that  might  result 
later  on  this  year  in  the  medicaid  and 
medicare  programs,  when  all  wage  and 
price  controls  are  eliminated  and  some 
of  those  costs  are  allowed  to  increase. 
They  will  obviously  reflect  themselves 
in  public  assistance  costs  around  the 
country. 

However,  I  Uiink  it  L<=  notable  that  we 
are  in  a  position  today  to  have  a  rescis- 
sion in  the  neighborhood  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  public  assistance  because  it  shows 
closer  monitoring  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  many  cases  and  getting 
that  information  out  to  the  States  where 
investigations  have  disclosed  40  percent 

error  in  some  cases,  of  overpayments 

yes.  some  imderpayments — but  the  job 
is  being  done  administratively  and  we 
are  grateful  that  there  are  these  savings 
to  be  realized  by  that  close  monitoring 
of  public  asGlstance  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  we  made  men- 
tion of  those  more  signlflcant  items  of 
Increase  here  in  response  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
and  more  specifically  the  $3.4  billion  for 
Increased  pay  costs  for  military  and 
civilian  personnel  is  inv<dved  in  this  bill. 
Again,  that  is  action  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress which  has  to  be  supported  by 
money  to  back  up  an  authorization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  mentioned  $1,970 
million  for  manpower  programs,  of 
which  $350  million  Is  for  public  service 
employment. 

The  original  request  here  was  for  $250 
million  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal 
year,  and  we  know  to  the  1975  budget  re- 
quest for  public  service,  we  have  a  $350 
million  item. 

There  wUl  be.  as  I  understand  it,  some 
agitation  later  on  while  reading  the  bill, 
the  possible  offering  of  an  amendment! 
We  will  have  more  to  say  at  that  time, 
and  would  defer  anything  further  until 
then  rather  than  take  up  the  time  of  the 
House  during  general  debate. 

TTie  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chair- 
man, has  made  mention  of  $1.8  billion 
for  D^Mirtment  of  Defense  for  military 
programs,  kicluding  $1  billion  for  i>ro- 
curement,  and  retired  pay  costs  are  in 
here  for  $797  million.  As  I  indicated.  $536 
million  Is  for  food  stamps  and  child  nn- 
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tritlon  programs.  Here  again,  we  should 
make  mention  that  as  the  cost  of  living 
goes  up  and  the  cost  of  food  goes  up, 
that  is  automatically  reflected  in  compu- 
tation of  what  we  have  to  ante  up  to 
support  the  food  stamp  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  yield  at 
this  time  10  minutes  to  my  collesigue,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Davis). 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  Just  want  to  deal  with  a  few  mat- 
ters here  in  relation  to  two  of  the  sub- 
committees which  are  concerned  in  con- 
nection with  this  supplemental  bill.  One 
of  them  is  chapter  n  relating  to  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Rather  than  tak- 
ing up  the  time  of  my  colleagues  in  re- 
viewing that  subject  matter  here.  I 
would  like  particularly  to  bring  to  their 
attentim  pages  16,  17.  18,  and  20  of  the 
committee  report  which  deals  with  the 
problems  of  military  pay  and  of  retire- 
ment pay  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
I  think  much — well,  in  fact,  there  is 
not  any  doubt  about  it^much  of  the 
increase  in  this  bill  that  we  have  before 
us  in  the  way  of  a  supplemental  bill  in- 
cludes increased  pay  costs  for  personnel, 
and  that  permeates  all  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

However,  Members,  is  it  accentuated 
as  much  as  it  is  in  the  Department  of 
Defense? 

iSx.  Chairman,  of  course,  in  order 
that  we  not  break  faith  with  those  who 
have  performed  services  in  this  depart- 
ment on  the  basis  of  legislation  which 
the  Congress  has  enacted,  there  was 
nothing  that  we  could  do  except  to  pro- 
vide these  ever-increasing  amounts  of 
money. 

Tet.  I  do  think  that  it  is  important 
that  we  carefully  understand  the  gist  of 
the  remarks  that  are  made  in  the  com- ' 
mittee  report  that  this  House  and  part- 
icularly the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices give  some  timely  consideration  to  the 
problems  that  are  there  discussed.  Not 
only  through  the  so-called  Rivers  amend- 
ment have  we  foimd  pay  raises  with  the 
aooompan3ing  increases  in  subsistence 
and  other  payments  to  which  these  peo- 
ple are  entitled.  Increasing  at  a  rate 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  people 
in  the  Oovemment,  but  that  same  fac- 
tor explains  the  increase  of  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  nearly  half  a  billion 
dollars  in  supplemental  funds  for  retire- 
ment pay  In  the  Deputment  of  Defense, 
because  these  incomparable — and  incom- 
parable because  they  are  higher — in- 
creases in  military  pay,  have  transformed 
themselves  into  greater  retirement  en- 
titlement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  something  that 
must  bo  dealt  with  by  substantive  legis- 
lation because,  as  a  matter  of  practical- 
ity, we  simply  have  not  been  able  to  deal 
with  it  In  this  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  Is  making  some  very  valid  ob- 
servations and  very  constructive  criti- 
cisms In  the  areas  to  which  he  is  address- 
ing himself. 


I  inform  the  gentleman  that  the  sub- 
ject matter  now  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  Is  before  a  subcommittee 
which  is  making  a  complete  study  and  a 
complete  revision  of  the  entire  system. 
We  hope  to  resolve  some  of  these  prob- 
lems which  are  so  evident  and  which  we 
do  recognize. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  for 
that  statement.  I  think  it  does  indicate  a 
willingness  and  a  desire  to  respond  to  a 
problem  that  has  grown  up  in  this  area, 
of  which  we  have  become  painfully 
aware,  when  we  deal  with  dollars  of  this 
magnitude  in  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  happy 
to  3^eld  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man is  making  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  deliberation  of  the  House.  We 
know  this  is  a  big  bill.  It  carries  an  enor- 
mous amoimt  of  money.  But  what  is  not 
generally  known  is  that  most  of  it  is  for 
pay  of  people,  personnel  costs.  We  need 
a  lot  of  equipment  that  we  cannot  afford, 
because  it  is  felt  that  we  cannot  have 
both. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  shsdl  have  to  start 
taking  a  more  careful  look  at  the  situa- 
tion. Personnel,  however  well  qualified, 
cannot  cope  with  great  superiority  in 
numbers  of  weapons.  We  must  find  a  way 
to  have  both.  Again  1  applaud  the 
gentleman's  statement. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  his  state- 
ment. 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
appalling  amount  in  thi«  supplemental 
bill.  There  is  now  floating  through  the 
Congress  some  budget  control  legislation. 
Would  that  give  us  enough  discipline  so 
that  this  type  of  thing  perhaps  could  be 
prevented?  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin has  had  long  experience  in  this 
area  and  I  wonder,  if  we  can  get  that 
budgetary  control  legislation  through, 
would  that  prevent  this  tremendously 
large  supplemental  appropriation? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wiscorein.  I  am  not 
sure  it  would  completely.  I  think  it  will 
require  the  changes  in  the  basic  law  to 
which  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  referred. 
However,  as  a  cosponsor  of  that  budget 
control  measure  and  one  who  is  enthusi- 
astic about  its  potential  in  permitting  us 
to  get  a  handle  on  the  overall  apropria- 
tion  and  spending  of  our  Flederal  Giovem- 
ment,  I  do  believe  that  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  these  problems  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  before  we  begin 
to  act  on  these  individual  appropriation 
bills.  Therefore  it  would  have  a  beneficial 
effect. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  appreciate  those  com- 
ments, and  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconatn.  If  I  might 
continue  briefly,  Mr.  Chaiiman,  the  main 
thrust  of  the  defense  portion,  title  n,  of 
this  bill  has  been  based  upon  the  theory — 


outside  of  personnel  cost*  now — of  re- 
acting to  the  lessons  of  the  Yom  Kippur 
war  where  our  equipment  admittedly 
played  a  prominent  r«le.  In  that 
sense  it  is  rather  ironic  that  the  so- 
called  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
funds  where  the  Defense  Department 
would  be  expected  to  deal  with  inade- 
quacies and  shortcomings  in  our  equip- 
ment that  may  have  been  revealed  there 
have  failed  of  authorization  and  there- 
fore have  failed  of  funding  in  this  meas- 
ure. 

There  is  one  other  matter  I  wish  to 
touch  upon  briefly.  That  comes  in  an- 
other subconmiittee  which  is  so  ably 
presided  over  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  SncKS)  and  that  is  the  item 
in  this  bill  for  the  development  of  Diego 
Garcia.  I  have  been  told  an  amendment 
will  be  offered  later  to  strike  out  these 
fimds  in  this  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  on 
the  basis  that  this  item  does  not  belong 
in  a  supplemental  bill,  and  second,  be- 
cause of  expressions  of  reticence  on  the 
part  of  some  other  nations  in  that  area. 
I  can  sympathize  with  t2iose  who  be- 
lieve that  this  does  not  belong  here,  since 
it  is  primarily  a  new  development  in  the 
military  construction  appropriation  sup- 
plemental bill.  If  it  were  not  for  our  ex- 
perience with  the  lateness  in  each  calen- 
dar year  when  we  do  finsdly  get  approval 
of  military  construction  appropriation 
bills,  I  would  adopt  that  point  of  view 
myself.  However,  we  do  know  of  that 
record  of  lateness.  I  do  not  believe  there 
can  be  any  doubt  of  the  merits — I  think 
the  House  was  convinced  of  that  when 
the  authorization  bill  was  before  us  last 
week — the  essential  merits  of  proceed- 
ing in  Diego  Garcia. 

So,  because  of  the  probable  lateness 
of  the  1975  appropriation  bill  again  this 
year,  we  are  buying  some  time,  which  I 
believe  we  should  do. 

With  respect  to  the  retioence  of  some 
of  the  nations  in  that  area,  personally 
I  have  to  doubt  the  true  sincerity  of  some 
of  the  public  expressions  that  have  been 
made  there.  I  have  to  beUeve  a  good  part 
of  it  is  for  domestic  political  consump- 
tion, as  happened  in  the  case  of  our  tak- 
ing up  the  cause  of  freedom  in  our  gen- 
eration in  Korea  and  in  South  Vietnam 
and  in  the  Middle  East.  I  h*ve  to  believe 
that  while  most  of  them  were  publicly 
clicking  their  teeth,  in  iheir  private 
thoughts  they  are  thankful  that  the 
United  States  is  in  a  position  to  take 
the  initiative  in  this  area,  as  it  did  in 
other  areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Rarick)  . 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentlelady  from 
Washington  (Mrs.  Hansmi)  and  her 
Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  for  bringing  out  this  supple- 
mental funding  necessary  programs  of 
the  Forest  Service. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  in- 
clusion of  $6,213,000  for  in«ect  and  dis- 
ease control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  forest  insects  and  dis- 
eases in  an  average  year  kill  an  estimated 
2.4  billion  cubic  feet  of  timber  and,  addi- 
tionally, cause  an  equal  amoimt  of 
growth  to  be  lost.  This  represents  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  t  le  total  vol- 
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ume  of  timber  harvested,  with  9  bllUon 
board  feet  of  this  average  loss  in  the 
sawlog  class.  The  total  economic  loss 
from  forest  insects  and  disease  is  greater 
than  $500  million  annually  in  terms  of 
stumpage  values.  Insect  and  disease 
pests  are  the  greatest  single  factor  in  re- 
ducing the  potentially  available  timber 
resource. 

The  proper  combination  of  mild 
weather  coupled  with  nimierous  other 
contributing  factors  has  enabled  insect 
populations  to  expand  to  record  levels 
this  year  in  most  geographic  regions  of 
the  country.  The  resulting  losses  of  mer- 
chantable timber  and  the  impact  on  for- 
est resources  wiU  also  be  at  record  highs. 
An  aggressive  suppression  program — 
which  the  bill  before  us  funds — can  help 
keep  these  insects  under  control. 

Primary  targets  of  this  suppression 
program  are  four  of  the  major  forest 
pests — the  southern  pine  beetle,  gypsy 
moth,  spruce  budworm,  and  Douglas-fir 
tussock  moth.  In  the  South  and  South- 
eastern United  States,  southern  pine 
beetle  populations  have  been  higher  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past  for  which  records 
are  available.  The  outbreak  area  now  in- 
volves 58  percent  of  the  85.2  million  acres 
of  susceptible  pine  forests  in  the  South. 
The  current  level  of  infestation  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  and.  If  unchecked,  wiD 
greatly  increase. 

The  gypsy  moth  continues  to  infest 
stands  in  the  Northeast  with  1.4  million 
acres  of  hardwood  defoliated  during  1973. 
Significant  increases  in  defoliation  have 
occurred  in  Pennsylvania  as  the  moth 
continues  to  spread  to  the  South  and 
West  along  the  periphery  of  the  out- 
break area. 

The  spruce  budworm  remains  in  out- 
break status  across  the  northern  half  of 
the  country  with  2.5  million  acres  in 
Maine,  1.5  million  acres  in  the  Lake 
States,  and  4.6  million  acres  in  the 
Northern  Rocky  Moimtains  having  been 
defoliated.  Populations  are  on  the  in- 
crease, particularly  in  the  Western 
States. 

The  Douglas-fir  tussock  moth  has  in- 
creased into  outbreak  status  during  the 
past  2  years.  Over  800,000  acres  of  Doug- 
las-fir and  true  flr  on  Federal,  State,  and 
private  lands  in  Oregon,  Washington. 
Idaho,  and  Montana  were  defoliated 
during  June  and  July  of  1973.  The  cur- 
rent outbreak  has  caused  approximately 
a  billion  board  feet  of  mortality  and 
growth  loss  valued  at  $54.8. 

At  the  present  time,  no  chemical  is 
registered  for  use  in  suppressing  the 
Douglas-fir  tussock  moth.  The  only 
known  control  for  the  moth  is  DDT.  The 
Forests  Subcommittee  and  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  have  approved  leg- 
islaticm  authorizing  and  directing  the 
Administrator  of  the  EJnvironmental 
Protection  Agency  to  Issue  permits  for 
the  use  of  DDT  on  forests  and  other 
agricultural  lands  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  deems  It  necessary 
Fmther  action  on  this  legislation  was 
postponed  when  EPA  Issued  a  condi- 
tional order  allowing  the  use  of  DDT 
to  control  the  tussock  moth  In  the  States 
of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho. 

One  of  the  conditions  laid  down  In  the 
EPA  order  was  that  the  Forest  Service 


continue  testing  In  an  effort  to  find  an 
alternative  to  DDT  in  the  control  of  the 
tussock  moth.  The  Forest  Service  is  con- 
tinuing accelerated  research  programs 
and  pilot  projects  to  extend  promising 
research  results.  The  funds  contained  in 
this  supplemental  are  essential  If  the 
Forest  Service  is  to  continue  these  ef- 
forts. It  is  unfortunate  that  these  funds 
will  be  available  only  imtil  June  30, 1974. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  again 
commend  the  gentlelady  and  her  sub- 
committee for  their  efforts  in  this  re- 
gard. I  fully  expect  to  support  the  legis- 
lation before  us. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  views  of  the  distin- 
giiished  gentleman  from  Louisiana  and 
commend  him  for  his  endless  fight  to 
place  before  the  House  the  tremendous 
damage  being  done  by  the  pine  tree 
beetle  to  the  American  forests.  I  also 
want  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  providing  supple- 
mental funds  to  fight  this  destructive 
pest. 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
SncEs)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Rarick)  on  his  statement.  The  sub- 
ject of  forestry  in  all  of  its  aspects  is  one 
which  concerns  many  of  us  and  is  very 
important.  Forestry  in  our  country  is  a 
major  industry.  In  this  connection  in 
particular,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  work  of  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Washington 
(Mrs.  Hansen)  whose  subcommittee  has 
dealt  so  effectively  in  this  bill  with  the 
need  for  certain  additional  appropria- 
tions required  in  forestry.  I  compliment 
Mrs.  Hanson  and  her  subcommittee  for  a 
very  fine  job,  one  that  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  future  of  the  Nation's 
forests. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  HJl. 
14013  contains  supplemental  funding  to 
operate  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
fiscal  year  1974  of  almost  $1.1  bUlion. 
None  of  the  funding  requested  by  the 
administration  in  this  supplemental  will 
assist  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
providing  additional  personnel  assistance 
which  is  so  vitally  needed  by  the  58  re- 
gional offices  which  process  veterans 
claims.  There  is  a  pressing  need  In  these 
offices  to  provide  decent  service  to  veter- 
ans throughout  this  country,  particularly 
Vietnam  veterans,  in  processing  their 
claims  on  a  timely  basis  for  education 
and  training  benefits  and  for  more 
prompt  action  on  claims  for  service-con- 
nected compensation,  pensions,  and  other 
readjustment  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  this 
body.  I  am  sure,  are  aware  of  the  serious 
problems  which  developed  over  the  past 
few  years  in  the  veterans  education  and 
trailing  program.  While  the  problem 
had  been  festering  for  some  time.  Its  seri- 
ous magnitude  surfaced  at  Christmas- 


time in  the  VA  regional  office  at  Los 
Angeles  when  it  was  learned  that  be- 
tween 6.000  and  8,000  long-overdue 
checks  for  GI  education  and  training 
allowances  had  not  been  delivered.  When 
this  situation  came  to  light,  the  President 
ordered  the  VA  Administrator,  EKmald 
Johnson,  to  take  necessary  action  to 
pay  these  veterans  immediately.  John- 
son and  other  VA  officials  had  repeatedly 
denied  for  over  a  year  that  any  major 
problem  existed  at  Los  Angeles,  or  else- 
where, in  the  VA  education  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  period  be- 
tween (Christmas  and  New  Year,  I  am 
told  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  Los 
Angeles  distributed  almost  a  million  dol- 
lars in  cash  in  a  frantic  effort  to  comply 
with  the  President's  order  and  in  an  at- 
tempt to  cover  their  past  bungling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  result  of  this  very 
serious  problem  in  Los  Angeles,  the  House 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee  undertook  a 
comprehensive  national  survey  and  con- 
tacted the  presidents  of  more  than  600 
educational  institutions  located  in  all  50 
States.  A  variety  of  institutions  were 
chosen  at  random.  These  institutions 
were  asked  to  relate  their  experiences 
with  the  advance  pay  system,  to  give  a 
report  on  delayed  checks  and  to  describe 
their  contacts  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. The  responses  to  that  sturvey 
are  now  in.  A  sample  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems encountered  by  schools  in  working 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration  In 
the  GI  education  and  training  program 
will  be  detailed  at  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  C^on- 
gress  authorized  a  system  of  advance 
payments  so  that  the  veteran  would  have 
a  check  waiting  for  him  when  he  enroll- 
ed. In  certain  areas  serious  problems  have 
developed  with  the  advance  payments 
system.  For  reasons  never  adequately  ex- 
plained, all  those  applying  for  advance 
payment  did  not  receive  their  checks  on 
time.  There  have  been  reports  of  checks 
sent  out  without  names:  checks  sent  out 
with  only  part  of  the  names;  bundles  of 
checks  for  veterans  sent  to  the  wrong 
school:  and  the  method  of  addressing  the 
check  using  the  veterans  name  in  care 
of  the  school  resulted  in  the  post  office 
sending  back  many  checks.  Once  the  vet- 
eran fails  to  receive  his  advance  check  on 
time,  it  has  proven  almost  impossible  in 
many  cases  to  get  his  checks  back  in 
sequence. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  un- 
covered many  cases  reported  where  vet- 
erans received  no  money  from  September 
1973  until  January  or  February  1974.  The 
favorite  alibi  used  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  that  the  veteran  did  not 
return  his  enrollment  certification  card. 
This  is  imdoubtedly  true  in  some  cases: 
but  there  is  ample  documentation  where 
schools  have  returned  certificates  as 
many  as  three  times,  yet  these  cards  did 
not  seem  to  release  the  checks.  Many 
schools  report  that  they,  in  their  advice 
to  veterans,  are  afraid  to  try  the  advance 
payment  again  because  of  Its  poor  per- 
formance. 

The  breakdown  of  the  advance  pay 
system  did  not  occur  In  all  areas.  The  re- 
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gional  olflces  l(x;ated  in  the  less  popu- 
lated areas  seem  to  have  generally  been 
able  to  make  it  work.  The  problems  de- 
veloped in  populated  States  such  as  New 
York.  Pennsylvania.  Illinois.  Florida, 
California,  et  cetera.  In  those  States 
there  were  many  serious  failures  re- 
ported. Despite  this,  schools  are  sUll  sup- 
porting the  advance  pay  system  and  rec- 
ommend that  it  be  retained  if  the  VA 
can  straighten  out  the  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  schools  responding 
to  the  survey  are  complaining  that  vet- 
erans are  not  receiving  effective  service 
by  calling  VA  telephone  assistance  niun- 
bers.  Veterans  complain  that  they  are 
treated  rudely,  that  they  are  shuffled 
from  one  clerk  to  another  and  never  get 
a  call  back  even  though  this  is  promised. 
Again,  this  is  not  reported  in  all  areas. 
Some  regional  ofSces  receive  very  high 
marks  for  cooperation,  while  those  in  the 
more  populous  areas  are  the  subject  of 
constant  complaints  because  they  did  not 
deal  with  the  veteran  in  a  courteous  and 
effective  fashion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  President  indi- 
cated, press  representative  Sara  Mc- 
Clendon  had  no  difficulty  determining 
that  the  education  program  was  in 
trouble,  but  at  this  point,  there  is  no 
indication  that  Administrator  Johnson 
either  perceives  the  natiire  of  his  prob- 
lems or  knows  what  to  do  about  it.  He 
has  been  directed  by  the  President  to 
make  a  self -investigation  and  report  on 
his  own  failure  to  properly  organize  and 
administer  his  Agency.  Obviously,  very 
little  can  be  expected  from  such  a  self- 
investigation. 

A  vivid  example  of  the  Administrator's 
incompetence  to  deal  with  this  issue  is 
dramatically  illustrated  by  his  response 
to  an  invitation  from  the  Veteran's  Af- 
fairs Committee  to  help  cope  with  this 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  C<Mnmittee  asked  the  Veterans' 
Administrator  to  provide  an  estimate  of 
additional  personnel  that  would  be 
needed  to  improve  the  advance  pay  sys- 
tem and  respond  to  veterans  in  an  ef- 
fective way.  On  March  1,  1974.  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  re- 
sponded by  saying: 

We  do  not  believe  more  people  at  this  time 
would  lolve  our  problem.  Additional  staffing 
requires  a  minimum  of  six  to  eight  months 
training  before  they  become  effective — 
therefore.  It  la  our  opinion  that  a  request 
for  more  people  In  the  proposed  area  Is  not 
warranted. 

Yet,  just  19  days  later  the  Adminis- 
trator directed  his  chief  subordinates 
to  conduct  a  survey  oa  a  crash  basis  to 
determine  what  additiozud  personnel 
and  equipment  were  needed  to  "cure 
their  problems  in  terms  of  manpower 
and  equipment"  for  the  remaining 
months  of  fiscal  year  1974  and  also  in 
1975.  He  had  stated  Just  a  few  days 
prior  to  that  time  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  that  no  addi- 
tional personnel  or  funding  were  needed 
to  meet  his  workload  demands. 

The  reglonsJ  office  directors'  response 
to  Mr.  Johnson's  request  indicated  a 
need  for  over  1,500  additional  person- 
nel and  in  many  offices  there  were  addi- 
tional space  and  equipment  requests  as 


well  as  a  need  for  additional  telephone 
service  to  serve  veterajis  on  a  timely 
basis. 

-  Apparently  Administrator  Johnson 
felt  that  these  additional  needs  were  ex- 
cessive and  new  guidelines  were  devised. 
The  regional  o£Bce  directors  were  told 
to  submit  their  reqi^ements  based 
along  sharply  narrowed  guidelines.  On 
April  3,  1974,  approximately  1  month 
after  stating  that  he  needed  no  addi- 
tional personnel,  Administrator  Johnson 
advised  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
that  almost  500  additional  personnel 
would  be  needed,  but  no  request  has 
been  forthcoming  for  additional  fund- 
ing from  the  administration. 

Bilr.  Chairman,  this  abrupt  change  of 
heart  by  Administrator  Johnson  clearly 
indicates  a  lack  of  administrative  capa- 
bility on  his  part,  and  the  President's 
directive  that  a  "cra^sk  management 
team" — headed  by  Johnson — be  estab- 
lished, will  only  add  further  chaos  to  an 
already  unsatisfactory  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  mis- 
leading and  misinformlag  the  Congress. 
He  appears  to  be  a  very  hard  man  to 
help;  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that 
all  of  my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber 
agree  that  the  Congress  stands  ready  to 
assist  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
solving  their  problems  by  providing 
whatever  resources  are  needed.  How- 
ever, the  duty  of  the  administration  is 
to  promptly  identify  these  problem 
areas  and  propose  to  the  Congress  what 
they  need  to  carry  out  the  mission  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Administrator  has 
failed  to  do  this  in  connection  with  this 
supplemental  appropriations  request. 
This  could  cause  even  more  chaotic  con- 
ditions during  the  upcoming  fall  enroll- 
ment period. 

Mr.  C:^airman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  failed 
in  its  responsibility  to  properly  and 
promptly  serve  the  needs  of  veterans  in 
general — and  Vietnam  era  veterans  in 
particular — by  failing  to  properly  admin- 
ister its  present  resourceB  and  to  request 
from  the  Congress  what  else  it  needs  to 
do  the  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  veterans  of  this 
country  to  know  Congross  stands  ready 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  served  our  country  in 
time  of  war — and  I  have  called  upon 
the  administration  to  find  competent 
administration  for  VA  and  to  insist  that 
the  agency  meet  its  rcBponsibilities  to 
the  veterans  of  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  insert  in  the  Recohd 
at  this  point  relevant  documents  and 
other  material  pertinent  to  the  above 
remarks : 

FWRT7AKT  22,  1974. 
Hon.  Donald  E.  Johnson, 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bta.  Administrator:  This  confirms  a 
telephone  conversation  of  yiesterday  with  Mr. 
Odell  Vaughn,  Chief  Bentflts  Director,  re- 
garding stafnng  of  the  Veterans'  Benefits  Of- 
fice, with  particular  regards  to  operation  of 
the  education  and  training  program. 

It  la  becoming  mcreasingly  apparent  that 
there  Is  not  sufficient  staff  available  In  the 
field  offices  to  handle  the  administration  of 


the  education  program.  If  rtflef  Is  to  be  ob- 
tained, the  supplemental  appropriation  be- 
ing considered  by  Congress  ifarch  6  appears 
to  be  the  proper  avenue. 

I  would  appreciate  being  advised  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  and  no  later  than 
March  1,  as  to  yovtr  estimates  of  needed  addi- 
tional personnel  for  the  imptovement  of  this 
program.  I  would  appreciate  knowing,  also, 
whether  you  expect  to  make  a  formal  re- 
quest of  the  Apprc^riatlons  Coninilttee  for 
additional  funds  for  this  putpose. 

It  is  our  desire  to  cooperate  In  the  im- 
provement of  this  program.  Therefore,  I  look 
forward  to  your  early  response. 
Sincerely, 

Wm.  Jennings  Brtan  Dorn, 

j       Chairman. 

Veterans'  ADUiNtsTRATioN, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  1, 1974. 
Hon.  W.  J.  Brtan  Dorn, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  ot  Representativts,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  We  sincerely  appreci- 
ate your  interest  in  the  veterans  of  this 
country  and  we  share  in  your  concern  that 
they  promptly  receive  the  btneflts  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

We  are  aware  of  operating  problems  that 
cause  delays  In  veterans  receiving  their 
checks  and  you  can  be  assvued  we  are  doing 
everything  possible  to  alleviate  the  problem. 

We  do  not  believe  more  people  at  this 
time  would  solve  our  problem.  Additional 
staffing  requires  a  minimum  of  six  to  eight 
months  training  before  th«y  become  pro- 
ductive. 

In  addition,  we  have  opeaed  an  office  In 
San  Diego  to  relieve  Los  Angeles  of  a  portion 
of  their  workload.  We  are  in  the  process  of  re- 
aligning the  stations  Into  a  unit  concept  for 
processing  awards  which  wlU,  m  o\ir  opinion, 
expedite  handling.  Six  sUttons  have  con- 
verted and  four  more  are  4ue  by  April  1, 
1974,  with  the  balance  converted  in  FY 
1975. 

New  procedures,  such  as  advanced  pay  and 
prepay,  sho\ild  operate  with  a  minimum  of 
error  now  that  we  have  exp>enence.  Workload 
projections  for  next  year  IntUcate  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  majority  of  items  and  particu- 
larly in  the  nimiber  of  trallnees  we  expect 
to  have  In  training. 

Therefore,  it  is  our  <^inloa  that  a  request 
for  more  people  In  the  benefits  area  is  not 
warranted. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  E.  Johnson, 

Administrator. 

march  20,  1974. 
Hon.  Don  E.  Johnson, 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Agairs. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Administrator:  fThls  has  refer- 
ence to  my  letter  of  February  22,  1974,  and 
your  reply  of  March  1. 

In  response  to  my  request  for  Information 
as  to  additional  personnel  needed  to  ad- 
minister the  education  and  training  program 
on  an  efficient,  timely  basis,  you  responded 
that  you  did  not  believe  moiv  people  at  this 
time  would  solve  your  problem,  and  you 
stated  it  was  your  opinion  that  a  request 
for  more  people  in  the  benefits  are*  is  not 
warranted.  In  your  letter  you  made  refer- 
ence to  the  process  of  realigning  the  stations 
into  the  unit  concept  for  processing  awards 
which  will.  In  your  opinion,  expedite 
handling. 

Tentative  inquiries  which  we  have  made 
do  not  confirm  this  opinion.  There  is  an  in- 
dication that  some  of  the  stations'  current 
experiences  with  the  unit  concept  are  that 
they  are  actually  losing  their  productivity 
levels,  probably  because  Central  Office  has 
dictated  a  totally  rigid  concept  and  given 
the  station  directors  no  latitude  in  making 
adjustments.  Unless  some  chioiges  are  made. 
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we  cannot  agree  that  the  present  approach 
to  the  \inlt  concept  wiU  bo  any  answer  to 
expediting  the  handling  of  education  and 
other  claims. 

In  your  letter  you  stated  that  the  workload 
projections  for  next  year  Indicate  a  reduc- 
tion In  a  majority  of  items  and  particularly 
In  the  number  of  trainees  you  expect  to  have 
in  training.  Training  loads  have  risen  sub- 
stantially in  the  last  year,  and  we  have  no 
information  which  would  Indicate  that  there 
will  be  a  reduction.  In  fact,  with  rates  In- 
creased 8uid  the  eight  year  limitation  on 
training  time  removed,  there  may  be  an  In- 
crease. If  there  is  a  further  decline  in  em- 
ployment c^portunltles,  there  certainly  will 
be  an  increase. 

Reiterating  the  opinion  expressed  In  my 
letter  of  February  22,  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  field  offices  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion have  adequate  personnel  to  handle  their 
workloads.  The  current  use  of  overtime  is  ex- 
cessive, and  many  offices  seem  to  be  in 
trouble  In  handling  the  routine  operations 
such  as  Incoming  mall,  filing,  etc.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  many  offices  are  not  able  to 
handle  their  telephone  calls  in  an  effective, 
courteous  way. 

We  undertsand  that  a  request  has  now 
been  made  of  the  field  stations  to  submit  in- 
formation as  to  the  numbers  and  types  of 
personnel  needed  to  deal  with  their  work- 
loads effectively.  We  would  like  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  responses  of  the  stations  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  and  if  at  all  possible, 
by  Friday  afternoon,  March  22. 

Our  appropriations  committees  are  still 
considering  VA  appropriations.  If  something 
Is  to  be  done  about  this  situation,  it  must 
be  done  Immediately.  Your  cooperation  In 
furnishing  the  information  requested  would 
be  very  much  appreciated  and,  of  course,  as 
indicated  in  my  letter  of  February  22,  if  you 
have  changed  your  opinion  as  to  the  needs  of 
the  Agency,  we  would  like  to  have  your  own 
estimates  as  to  the  additional  personnel  and 
funds  which  may  be  needed  to  operate  on  a 
current  and  efficient  basis. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  Jennings  Brtan  Dorn, 

Chairman. 

Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  26,  1974. 
Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  March  20,  1974,  concerning 
the  possible  need  for  additional  staffing  In 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Benefits  to  ad- 
minister the  education  and  training  program. 
Mr.  Odell  W.  Vaughn,  Chief  Benefits  Direc- 
tor, has  also  discussed  this  matter  with  Mr. 
Oliver  Meadows,  your  Committee  Staff  Direc- 
tor. 

With  the  national  publicity  and  attention 
toward  our  difficulty  In  delivering  many  GI 
education  checks  promptly  or  regularly,  we 
launched  an  all-out  effort  to  do  whatever 
we  possibly  could  to  Identify  the  magnitude 
and  causes  of  the  problem,  and  correct  it 
prior  to  the  next  fall  enrollment.  In  explor- 
ing the  problem,  the  Chief  Benefits  Director, 
on  March  19,  1974,  canvassed  our  Regional 
Office  Directors  through  the  four  Area  Field 
Directors,  as  to  whether  they  felt  additional 
staffing  was  needed.  The  question  was  direct- 
ed to  the  administration  of  the  education 
and  training  program.  However,  replies  came 
back  covering  all  other  programs  and  areas. 
Including  Personnel,  Director's  office.  Loan 
Guaranty,  Finance,  etc.,  totalling  1,688  ad- 
ditional people.  Copies  of  these  replies  are 
enclosed,  as  you  requested.  The  Chief  Bene- 
fits Director,  believing  that  these  replies  are 
generally  not  responsive,  again  requested  an- 
other Regional  Office  canvaas  with  the  focus 
to  be  placed  on  the  education  and  training 
program  alone,  and  whether  It  was  felt  addi- 


tional staffing  was  needed  In  adjudication, 
school  liaison,  telephone  units,  and  other 
activities  of  this  program.  When  we  have 
received  this  later  data  we  wUl  be  happy  to 
share  It  with  you. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  E.  Johnson, 

Administrator. 

Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C,  April  3, 1974. 
Hon.  W.  J.  Brtan  Dorn, 

Chairman,  Committee  on   Veterans'  Affairs, 
House   of  Representatives,    Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  a  follow-up  to 
my  letter  of  March  26,   1974,  and  yours  of 
March  20,  1974,  concerning  staffing  needs  in 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Benefits  to  ad- 
minister the  GI  education  and  training  pro- 
gram. 

In  a  second  round  of  discussions  with  our 
Regional  Offices  and  the  Area  Field  Directors, 
we  have  agreed  that  Immediate  additional 
staffing  is  necessary  at  some  offices,  to  im- 
prove the  operation  of  this  program  due  to 
workload  increases,  backlogs  affecting  case 
processing,  and  present  difficulties  in  check 
delivery,  i  have  already  aUocated  200  more 
positions  to  those  offices  which  need  them 
most,  and  wc  plan  to  authorize  250  to  300 
more  within  the  next  week.  This  will  cover 
our  needs  as  established  In  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussions. It  will  not  be  necessary  to  request 
comparable  staffing  increases  in  the  Fiscal 
Year  1975  appropriation  at  this  time.  We  can 
reprogram  Fiscal  Year  1974  funds  for  the 
present  need,  but  we  cannot  predict  at  this 
point  how  long  the  need  will  continue 
through  Fiscal  Year  1975.  Should  tuition  al- 
lowance or  extension  of  entitlement  legisla- 
tion be  enacted,  we  wUl  definitely  need  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation.  Including  addi- 
tional staffing,  and  It  is  clear  that  we  will 
have  to  malntoin  some  of  the  higher  staffing 
level  into  Fiscal  Year  1975. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  E.  Johnson, 

Administrator. 
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House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committex  Survey 
of  Problems  With  Advance  Payments  for 
GI  Education  and  Training  Benefits 
At  the  recommendation  of  the  Veterans 
Administration,  the  (Congress  authorized  a 
system  of  advance  payments  so  that  the  vet- 
eran would  have  a  check  waiting  for  him 
when  he  enrolls.  In  certain  areas  serious 
problems  have  developed  with  the  advance 
payments  sj-stem.  For  reasons  never  ade- 
quately explained,  all  those  applying  for  ad- 
vance payment  did  not  receive  their  checks 
on  time.  There  have  been  reports  of  checks 
sent  out  without  names;  checks  sent  out 
with  only  part  of  the  names;  bundles  of 
checks  for  veterans  sent  to  the  wrong  school; 
and  the  method  of  addressing  the  check 
using  the  veteran's  name  in  care  of  the 
school  resulted  in  the  Post  Office  sending 
back  many  checks.  Once  the  veteran  fails 
to  receive  his  advance  pay  check  on  time,  it 
has  proven  almost  impossible  in  many  ca^es 
to  get  his  checks  back  in  sequence. 

There  are  many  csises  reported  where  vet- 
erans received  no  money  from  September 
1973  untu  January  or  February  1974.  The 
favorite  alibi  used  by  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration is  that  the  veteran  did  not  return 
his  enrollment  certification  card.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly true  In  some  cases;  but  there  is 
ample  documentation  where  schools  have  re- 
turned certifications  as  many  as  three  times, 
yet  these  cards  did  not  seem  to  release  the 
checks.  Many  schools  report  that  they,  in 
their  advice  to  veterans,  are  afraid  to  try 
the  advance  payment  again  because  of  its 
poor  performance. 

Here  are  what  some  schools  have  said 
about  the  advance  pay  system: 

the  CITT  university  of  new  YORK,  NEW  TORK 
CITY 

"This  past  school  term  revealed  that  only 
16%,  or  2,600  of  our  veteran  population, 
applied  for  or  received  their  first  check.  Of 
the  16%,  25%  or  760  of  our  students  who 
requested  advance  payment  never  received 
them.  Of  the  2,600  who  implied  for  advance 
pajrment,  only  approximately  12%  received 
their  payments  on  time." 

NEW  YORK  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE, 
BROOKLYN,    N.Y. 

"Out  Of  approximately  1,100  requests,  the 
school  received  some  800  checks.  Of  those 
who  received  the  initial  check  on  time,  some 
40%  did  not  receive  the  second  check  with- 
out repeated  verification  of  attendance  by 
the  college.  The  VA  contended  that  the  col- 
leges were  not  sending  back  the  first  check 
payment  confirmation  card  (1999V),  but  we 
know  that  this  was  not  the  case  at  our  in- 
stitution. .  .  .  Unfortunately,  those  who 
asked  for  advance  payment  and  did  not  re- 
ceive their  first  check,  waited  months  before 
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the  ftituktlon  was  resolved.  In  most  irvctanr^if 
this  wss  due  to  s  wrong  facility  code  num- 
ber being  listed  for  tbe  ooUeges.  To  date,  we 
estimate  that  40  veterans  have  not  yet  been 
paid  by  the  VA  tor  the  Pall  "73  semester." 

ALLAN    HANCOCK   >■'-■'  t  j^;  j     SANTA    ICAMIA,  CtlAT. 

"The  problems  of  delayed  payments  were 
tbe  wont  of  any  previous  years.  Out  of  1,057 
veterans  certified  for  advance  pay.  307  did 
not  arrive  In  time  for  registration,  or  29%. 
Out  of  ■  total  of  2,434  veterans  certified  for 
tbe  fall  semester,  732  had  problems  with  a 
delayed  check,  or  30%.  As  of  the  meeting 
with  the  Veterans  Administration  on  De- 
cember 17,  there  were  still  approximately  50 
to  60  hard-core  problems  still  unpaid." 

BAKXRSFIELO   COLLSCX,   BAKEBSITKLD,   CALIF. 

"220  veterans  signed  up  for  advance  pay.  As 
of  January  14,  1974,  the  first  day  of  class,  we 
had  received  30  checks." 

CALZFOftNIA    IMSrrrrUTK    OF    TZCRIfOLOCT, 
PASAOXNA,   CALir. 

"The  new  advanced  pay  procedures  used 
this  year  were  a  total  failure." 
CAuroamA  state  univxbsitt,  cmco,  calif. 

'Tn  the  fan  of  1973.  CSU,  Chlco  had  ap- 
proximately 900  requests  for  advance  pay- 
ments. Of  this  number,  only  300  checks  were 
actually  received;  a  dismal  33%." 
axxvAKD    coMMUMrrr     ooixege,    camftts    in 

COCOA,  KZLBOT7XNZ  AND  TITUSVILLK,  FLA. 

"Our  eiqjierlence  with  the  Advance  Pay  Pro- 
oedui*  Initiated  last  Fall  semester  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  did  show  difllcxil- 
tlas.  Speclflcally.  the  major  problems  were 
that  veteran  students'  checks  did  not  arrive 
at  the  times  proml^d,  leaving  great  num- 
bara  of  veterans  whd  had  depended  on  the 
ch«cka  flnandaUy  destitute." 

MXAia-BADS  COMMUNirr  COLLSSB,   WTi^WT    n.A. 

"Thv  Idea  of  advance  pay  la  an  excellent 
one  and  should  be  continued.  However,  as 
taaplMBented  for  ttie  paat  Fall  Term,  tbe  over- 
all reault  of  the  advmnoed  pay  procedures  was 
•  major  disaster." 

HAKBISVUXG    AXKA    COKMlTNTrr    COLLEQE, 
HAKalSBTTXG,   PA. 

"To  say  the  least.  It  was  a  fiasco.  This  sys- 
tam  allows  both  veterans  and  Institutions 
to  request  advanced  payments.  This  caiises 
problems  in  controlling  checks  since  the  In- 
stitution does  not  know  which  students  are 
doing  what." 

Secondly,  only  about  fifty  of  our  six  hun- 
dred eligible  veterans  applied  for  advanced 
payments,  yet  some  three  hundred  checks 
were  sent  to  our  institution.  To  say  the  least, 
tlxls  caused  some  confusion  between  our 
office  and  students.  This  problem  was  mag- 
nified when  the  Veterans  Administration 
failed  to  notify  the  recipients  that  their 
checks  had  arrived  at  the  schooL  I  might 
also  add  that  most  of  those  advanced  pay 
checks  arrived  after  clanes  began  and  after 
tbe  deadline  for  tuttbm  bad  passed.  Some 
arrived  as  late  as  Kovember  1,  1973.  We  began 
daaaes  on  August  22,  1973." 

THE  PENNSTLVANTA  STATE  UNIVEKaiTT. 
tTNlVEHSITT  PASK,  PA. 

"One  thousand  (1,000)  student  veterans 
participated  in  the  program  at  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus  for  the  fall  term,  1073.  Of 
these  1,000  veterans  only  43%  received  their 
check  In  advance  of  the  beginning  of  that 
term:  26%  of  the  Pematnlng  57%  received 
their  advance  pay  ebeck  at  least  2  weeks 
aft«r  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  faU  term.  Tbe 
remalnbig  32%  received  their  check  later 
than  ttaoee  veterans  who  did  not  elect  to 
participate  In  tbe  pre-payment  program.  We 
appreciate  the  cooeepi  at  the  advance  pay- 
■mit.  and  are  coofldant  It  will  operate  mora 
effidMitty  la  tbe  fatme  with  tbe  Interwn- 
tlon  of  your  eommlttee." 


WEST  CBESTES  STATE  COIXEOE,  WEST  CHESTEK, 
PA. 

"Our  experiences  with  th«  new  advance  pay 
procedures  have  been  less  than  satisfactory. 
In  order  for  the  veteran  to  get  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  advance  pay  program,  it  has  proved 
necessary  for  him  to  J^ply  a  minimum  of 
thirty  days  in  advance.  The  majority  of  the 
advance  pay  applications  at  West  Chester 
State  College  were  submitted  five  to  seven 
weeks  prior  to  the  start  of  the  fall  semester. 
In  spite  of  our  following  |he  proper  proce- 
dure, many  veterans  were  stUI  not  paid  in 
September." 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  UN IVERSITy, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

"Of  the  approximately  J700  veterans,  at 
California  State  University,  Los  Angeles,  sub- 
mitted for  Advance  pay,  about  one-half  of 
1600  received  their  money  when  they  were 
scheduled  to.  This  was  about  a  50"^  success 
ratmg.  Pretty  poor  In  our  opinion." 


HoirsE  Veterans  An-Aras  Committee  StntvET 
OP  Pboblems  Relating  Td  Sehvice  to  Ve- 

TESANS  BT  VETERANS  ADMIHISTRATION  ASSIS- 
TANCE Offices 

In  many  areas  of  the  coautry,  veterans  in 
schools  are  complaining  tbat  veterans  can 
receive  no  effective  service  by  calling  VA 
telephone  assistance  units.  Veterans  com- 
plain that  they  are  treated  rudely,  that  they 
are  shuflled  from  one  cleric  to  another,  and 
that  they  never  get  a  call-back,  even  though 
this  is  promised. 

Here  are  some  typical  reports  by  schools 
regarding   telephone  calls  by  veterans: 

BRONX  COMMUNITY  COLI.ECE  OP  THE  CITT  tJNl- 

vsasmr  op  Nrw  touc,  ntw  tobk  cut: 
"My  major  criticism  of  the  administration 
of  our  regional  VA  office  is  that  many  of  the 
counselors  who  work  with  the  veterans  give 
them  misinformation.  My  staff  and  I  were 
trained  by  the  VA  about  Its  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  procedures  by  department  chiefs. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  counselors  who  are 
working  In  contact  should  have  extensive 
training.  I  have  spoken  to  several  p>eople  on 
the  phone  and  received  the  same  misinfor- 
mation given  to  veterans." 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  UNTVERSITT, 
FRESNO,  CALir. 

"The  Contact  Division,  which  was  the  divi- 
sion set  up  at  the  Veterans  Administration 
Regional  Office  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
inquiries  for  nonreceipt  of  the  veteran's 
check,  has  been  nonre^onsive." 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  UNtVERSITT, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

"A  great  majority  of  our  inquiries,  and 
those  made  personally  by  veterans,  do  not 
receive  this  type  of  attention.  On  desperate 
problems  (e.g.  no  money  tor  two  months) 
we  suggest  and  encourage  the  veteran  to 
contact  his  local  congressman  and/or  Sena- 
tor to  provide  assistance.  While  this  will 
usually  work  during  normal  periods  In  the 
year,  these  legislators  find  that  they  receive 
less  than  si>eedy  and  effective  response  dur- 
ing peak  problem  periods  (like  the  Fall  of 
1973).  Our  local  SenatcH^  and  Congressmen 
can  probably  verify  this  statement." 

CALIFORNIA    INSTXT-nTK    OF    TKCHNOLOCT,    PASA- 
DENA, CALIT. 

"Our  experience  with  the  people  In  the 
West  Los  Angeles  Office  of  the  VA  has  been 
rather  poor.  It  used  to  be  exoeedlngly  difficult 
to  get  answers  by  the  telephone;  this  year 
tt  Is  Impossible  because  they  are  not  even 
answering  the  phone.  If  we  write  letters,  it 
requires  1'^  to  2  months  to  get  a  r^jly, 
or  -to  get  some  needed  forms.  Our  veterans 
tell  us  that  they  feel  they  get  a  run-around 
when  they  have  to  go  to  the  VA  office, 
being  sbuffied  from  one  peison  to  another." 


CALIFOBNIA    STATE    tTNIYKaSTBT,    SAN    DIEGO, 
CALIP. 

"In  tbe  majority  of  cases  our  experience 
with  the  Veterans  Adminlstmtlon  has  been 
one  of  complete  frustration  and  confusion 
They  have  been  Insensitive  to  the  veterans 
needs  as  wen  as  to  our  repeated  attempts  to 
rectify  tbe  many  problems  encountered.  We 
could  nev«r  devel<^  a  workable  method  <rf 
handling  problem  cases  wlt»  the  Veterans 
Administration  due  to  their  tiflexlbllity  and 
lack  of  willingness  to  make  exceptions  to 
standard  procedures.  We  do  not,  the  veterans 
do  not,  receive  effective  or  tbnely  resp<Hises 
from  the  Veterans  Admlnlstr«|t!on.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  are  mai^y  times  when 
there  is  no  response  at  all."      I 

CENTKAL    YMCA    COMJCCNUY    COLLEGE, 
CHICAGO,    ILL. 

"We  have  jtot  been  able  to  develop  a  work- 
able method  for  handling  problem  cases  be- 
cause, not  only  is  each  problem  case  dif- 
ferent, but  when  contact  is  made  with  the 
VA,  the  person  there  alwajv  seems  to  be 
different.  Different  counselors  and  adjudica- 
tion (rfficlals  at  the  VA  have  different  methods 
for  dealing  with  cases,  and  resoluticm  always 
seems  to  depend  on  their  own  place  In  the 
structure,  their  current  case  load,  and  one's 
personal  relationship  with  them.  Our  staff 
tries  to  establish  a  good  petsonal  working 
relationship  with  one  or  two  afferent  officials 
In  order  to  get  action  of  problem  cases.  Estab- 
lishing a  consistent  method,  bowerer.  Is  dif- 
ficult. Adjudicators  do  not  have  tbe  same 
Information;  we  confirm  this  by  having  the 
same  staff  person  call  a  different  adjudicator 
to  describe  the  same  problem,  and  we  get 
different  answers.  It  also  happens  that  stu- 
dents, when  they  call  personally,  either  get 
no  answer  or  a  different  one  lihan  that  given 
o\ir  staff." 

ILLINOIS       STATE       UNIVERSITY       BLOOMINCTON- 
NOBMAL.     ILL. 

"The  VARO  Chicago  is  mafclng  eflorts  to 
provide  universities  with  efficient  channels 
to  handle  problem  cases  as  the(y  are  presented 
by  the  certifying  officials.  However,  there 
seems  to  be  a  breakdown  In  these  procedures 
when  the  problem  inquiry  originates  with 
the  veteran  rather  than  the  institution.  This 
university  has  been  making  eflorts  to  en- 
courage veterans  to  contact  tbe  Regional 
Office  through  the  use  of  the  toll-free  tele- 
phone lines  established  by  the  VA.  While  most 
veterans  express  a  wUUngness  to  take  actions 
to  resolve  their  own  problems,  and  most  have 
positive  responses  to  inltlatlnf  their  own  in- 
quiries as  the  need  arises,  tb«y  report  frus- 
tration at  dealing  with  the  VA.  Although  the 
contact  workers  who  take  th#  inquiry  from 
the  vetwan  tnfOTm  him  that  he  may  expect 
either  a  telephonic  or  written.  re^>onse  from 
the  Regional  Office  within  t4n  to  fourteen 
working  days,  veterans  report  that  It  is  the 
exception  rather  than  thie  r«le  when  they 
are  recontacted  at  all." 
iTNivERsrrr    op    ilunob    at    ttrbana-cham- 

PAIGN,    ILL. 

"The  toll  free  telephone  numbers  to  the 
Contact  Division  or  VARO,  Chicago,  which  a 
veteran  can  use  to  check  his  records,  have 
proven  rather  ineffective.  The  most  common 
complaints  received  from  veterans  are  "no 
reply"  or  no  resolution  of  problems." 

WE81«RN    nXINOIS    TrmVEBSITT,    MACOMB,    ILL. 

"According  to  Western's  veterans,  one 
area  that  has  not  been  successful  is  the  toll 
free  phone  referral  bank.  Eveb  though  calls 
are  now  channeled  to  various  respective  ad- 
judicators, tbe  general  experience  has  been 
very  institutional  and  non-ccnunltted.  Re- 
plies to  inquiries  if  made  at  ail,  bave  a  time 
lag  oC  4  to  6  wcdca." 
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BREVARO  COMMUNTTT  COLLEGE,  CAMPUS  IN  CO- 
COA, MELBOX7RNE,  TITUBVILLE,  FLA. 

"Specifically,  many  veteran*  complamed 
that  their  telephone  inquiries  were  not  be- 
mg  answered.  We  suggest  that  VA  telephone 
service  be  extended  and  enlarged  .  .  .  and 
that  institutions  be  allowed  to  use  the  toll- 
free  lines  to  contact  adjudication  officials 
when  necessary." 

FLORIDA  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  AT  JACKSONVILLE,  PLA. 

"We  are  also  not  in  complete  agreement 
that  the  toll-free  lines  for  veterans  are  of 
any  real  assistance.  Most  of  the  time,  the 
veteran  was  bounced  back  and  forth  between 
whomever  he  could  get  to  in  St.  Petersbu.g 
and  the  College,  with  instructions  to  ask  the 
College  such  things  as,  "Is  my  enrollment 
certificate  in".  Or,  "Has  my  monthly  at- 
tendance card  gone  out?"  The  veteran  would 
be  given  one  question  at  a  time.  In  retro- 
spect, one  can  only  assume  that  this  was 
a  delaying  action  which  would  keep  the 
veteran  occupied  while  the  pay  procedure 
finally  caught  up  with  him.  In  almost  evory 
instance,  we  had  provided  the  necessary  pa- 
perwork, but  the  veteran  was  not  receiving 
a  check." 

MIAMI-DADE   COMMUNITY    COLLEGE,    MIAMI,   FLA. 

"Prior  to  the  current  academic  year,  re- 
sponses by  the  VA's  Adjudication  Section  in 
St.  Petersburg  were  efficient  and  almost  im- 
mediate. However,  during  the  past  Pall  Term 
everything  fell  apart.  Responses  were  either 
slow  or  unsatisfactory." 

tJNIVERSITY    OF    FLORIDA,    GAINESVILLE,    FLA. 

"The  toll  free  telephone  number  which 
they  developed  has  not  proven  to  be  of  the 
kind  of  assistance  that  it  was  Intended  to  be. 
Barely  has  a  veteran  received  an  answer  to 
a  question  placed  on  the  toll  free  number 
in  less  than  two  weeks.  The  average  In  these 
cases  has  been  around  three  weeks." 

HARBISBURG  AREA  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE,  HARRIS- 
BURC,  PA. 

"Most  veterans  who  needed  to  call  the 
regional  office's  toll-free  line  to  alleviate 
problems  were  often  greeted  with  hostUity 
from  the  people  at  the  other  end.  Also,  the 
turn-around  period  for  problem  solving  often 
took  more  than  a  week,  and  often  the  office 
never  notified  the  veterans  of  the  subsequent 
changes." 

WEST    CHESTER    STATE    COLLEGE,    WEST    CHESTER, 
PA. 

"In  regard  to  our  experiences  In  contacts 
with  the  VA,  there  are  two  basic  methods 
fOT  a  veteran  to  contact  tbe  VA  headquarters 
In  his  area.  The  first  method  involves  the 
veteran's  dh-ect  call  to  the  "Benefits  Sec- 
tion". If  he  Is  ever  able  to  get  through  with 
the  telephone  number  used  by  thousands  of 
veterans,  his  problems  really  begin.  Uniden- 
tified workers  barely  listen.  They  take  your 
name  and  number  and  promise  to  return  the 
call.  Several  days  later,  the  veteran  repeats 
the  process.  After  fnistratlon  sets  In,  the 
veteran  can  accept  the  alternative  or  bring 
his  problem  to  my  office.  If  you  wish  to  ex- 
perience his  frustration,  I  strongly  suggest 
an  experiment — Call  OE8-6226. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
reading  the  report  on  this  second  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  for  1974, 1  re- 
gret to  find  that  the  committee  has  failed 
to  recommend  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  representation  by  court-ap- 
pointed counsel  of  Indigent  defendants 
for  that  aspect  of  the  Criminal  JusUce 
Act  which  is  applicable  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

This  oversight  is  extremely  regretful, 
and  while  I  have  no  formal  amendment 
to  this  House  bill,  I  did  not  believe  that 
the  record  on  this  Issue  should  be  com- 
pletely sUent.  I  realize  that  this  matter 
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is  considerably  more  involved  than  ap- 
pears on  its  face;  but,  I  would  have  hoped 
that  some  action  could  have  been  taken 
to  ameliorate  the  difficulties  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  Superior  Court  is 
now  experiencing  in  attempting  to  com- 
ply with  the  Supreme  Court  rulings  on 
the  right  of  counsel. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  doing  everything  that  is  pos- 
sible to  meet  with  the  legislative  intent  as 
was  contained  in  the  House  report  on  the 
appropriations  for  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  dated  June  22,  1973— House 
Report  93-321,  16.  The  difficulties,  how- 
ever, lie  not  in  what  actions  the  city  has 
taken,  but  in  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
the  CJA  moneys  by  this  committee  and 
the  committee  of  conference  in  its 
amendment  No.  42— House  Report  93- 
625,  10. 

As  a  minimum,  I  would  hope  that  the 
conferees  of  this  House  will  be  ame- 
nable to  some  suggestion  that  will  permit 
the  District  to  continue  to  comply  with 
the  court's  ruling  in  Arger singer  v.  Ham- 
lin (407  U.S.  25,  1972)  without  having  to 
dismiss  the  cases  for  lack  of  available 
counsel. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
mayor  of  Cleveland,  the  Honorable  Ralph 
Perk,  has  discussed  with  my  stafif  the 
question  of  whether  fimds  provided  un- 
der title  II  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  could  be  used 
to  cover  the  costs  of  public  employment 
between  April  1,  1974,  and  the  enactment 
of  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  for  1974. 

I  have  an  opinion  from  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  which  suggests 
that  those  funds  could  be  so  used.  I  would 
like  to  enter  the  text  of  that  opinion  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

VS.  Department  of  Labor, 

Office  op  the  Solicitor, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  10, 1974. 
Memorandum  for:   William  H.  Kolberg,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Manpower. 
Subject:  Authority  Under  the  Proposed  CETA 
Appropriations  Language  to  Provide  Funds 
to  Communities  to  Carry  Out  Public  Em- 
ployment Programs  After  April  1,  1974. 
You  have  asked  for  my  view  as  to  whether 
funds  under  the  proposed  CETA  appropria- 
tions language  (attached)  may  be  used  by  a 
community  to  cover  the  costs  of  a  public  em- 
ployment program  after  AprU  1,  1974.  As  I 
understand  the  situation,  some  communities 
have,  since  April  1,  spent  all  the  funds  avail- 
able to  them  under  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment  Act.   These   communities   anticipated 
having  funds  available  to  them  under  Title 
II  of  CETA  by  AprU  1  to  continue  employ- 
ment for  those  hired  under  the  EEA  program. 
As   such   funds   are   not   yet   available,    you 
would  like  to  know  whether  these  communi- 
ties may,  when  they  do  receive  CETA  funds, 
use  those  funds  for  PEP  program  costs  occur- 
ring after  AprU  1. 

I  believe  such  funds  may  be  so  utilized  by 
the  communities  Involved,  as  CETA  contem- 
pUtes  a  transitional  period  in  which  funds 
under  it  may  be  used  to  carry  out  programs 
Initiated  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  tbe  Economic  Opportxmlty 
Act,  and  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
Section  3(a)  of  CETA  states  q>eclflcally  that 
CETA  funds  may  be  used  toward  this  end;  it 
reads  as  foUows: 

Sec.  (3.  (a)  To  the  extent  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  orderly  transition  of  support- 
ing Job  training  programs,  and  to  provide 
continued  financial  assistance  for  such  pro- 


grams prior  to  July  1,  1974,  the  Secretary  U 
authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance  In 
the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  conditions 
as  provided  in  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  in  effect  prior  to 
June  30,  1973,  title  I  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tumty  Act  of  1964.  and  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971,  as  in  effect  prior  to 
Jime  30,  1973,  from  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

Thus,  section  3(a)  makes  clear  that  there 
shall  be  an  orderly  transition  from  EEA  pro- 
grams to  CETA  programs,  and  it  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  provide  CETA  funds  for  EEA 
programs  during  this  transitional  period. 

The  funds  made  avaUable  for  CETA  under 
the  proposed  appropriations  language  would, 
therefore,  be  available  to  finance  EEA  pro- 
grams during  the  transitional  period,  unless 
the  appropriations  language  provided  other- 
wise—which is  not  the  case.  Indeed,  the  pro- 
posed appropriations  language  specifically 
appropriates  $100,000,000  "for  activities  of 
the  type  provided  in  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1971  as  authorized  in  Section 
3(a)  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973.  .  .  ." 

It  is  my  view,  therefore,  that  funds  under 
the  proposed  appropriations  language  may  be 
used  by  a  community  during  the  CETA  tran- 
sitional period  to  cover  the  costs  of  a  public 
employment  program  after  April  1,  1974,  in- 
cluding costs  incurred  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  CETA  Appropriations  Act. 

William  J.  Kilberg, 

Solicitor  of  Labor. 

Comprehensive  Manpower  Assistance 
For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  into  effect 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1973,  and  sections  326  and  328  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19  VSC 
1951  and  1961).  $1,898,584,000.  IncludinE 
$250,000,000  for  activities  authorized  under 
title  II  of  said  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  and  $100,000,000  for  ac- 
tivities of  the  type  provided  in  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971  as  authorized  in 
section  3(a)  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973,  plus  rehn- 
bursements,  to  remain  avaUable  untu  June 
30,  1975:  Provided.  That  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  for  the  purchase  and  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles,  and  for  con- 
struction, alteration,  and  repair  of  buUdings 
and  other  faculties  and  for  the  purchase  of 
real  property  for  training  centers  as  author- 
ized by  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though I  do  not  plan  to  oflfer  amendments 
to  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill,  I 
have  a  few  very  brief  comments  I  would 
like  to  make  regarding  the  defense  sec- 
tion. 

First,  I  want  to  commend  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  its  frequently 
effective  scrutiny  of  the  request,  and  for 
its  deletion  of  much  of  the  more  obvious 
padding,  particularly  In  those  funds  re- 
quested under  the  heading  of  "Readi- 
ness." At  the  same  time,  I  wish  the  com- 
mittee had  been  more  rigid  In  deciding 
what  funds  are  really  urgently  needed  on 
a  supplemental  basis  and  what  f  imds  can 
reasonably  wait  for  the  regular  fiscal  year 
1975  appropriation.  One  effect  of  this 
supplemental  is  to  decrease  the  apparent 
magnitude  of  the  major  increase  In  de- 
fense spending  we  are  asked  to  provide 
for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Second,  I  feel  it  Is  a  serious  mistake  and 
entirely  unwarranted  to  rush  Into  the 
Diego  Garcia  construction  without  prop- 
er consideration.  The  need  for  haste  Is 
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not  apparent,  aixl  the  poeslble  pitfalls 
are  most  conse<iuentiaL 

Gentlemen,  the  purpose  (tf  the  Diego 
Garcia  reauest  is  to  create  a  major 
American  naval  commitment  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  b^ore  Coogress  has  time 
to  coosider  its  ImpltcattOBis.  The  ques- 
tloa  b^ore  us  is  not  whether  we  can  af- 
ford the  relatively  trivial  simi  needed  for 
construction  of  the  facilities.  Tlie  qoes- 
tioa  Is  whether  we  want  to  station  a 
major  naval  ftece  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
on  a  pezmaneat  teals. 

I  for  one  am  skeptlcaL  On  very  short 
notice  we  can  now  scsid  a  carrier  task: 
groop  or  two  into  that  part  of  the  world. 
I  am  not  impressed  by  talk  of  how  many 
bases  and  how  many  rowboats  the  So- 
viets have  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Their  cniisen  and  destroyers  are  limited 
by  the  20-  to  50-mile  effective  range  of 
ttielr  ship-to-ship  missiles;  their  two  car- 
riers, half  the  siae  of  our  big  ones,  can 
only  operate  low-performance  small- 
payload  vertical-takeoff  aircraft  with 
combat  radii  not  much  longer  than  that 
of  their  missiles.  In  contrast,  any  Ameri- 
can carrier  carries  high-performance 
F-4's,  A-?**,  and  »-4's,  that  can  carry 
large  payloads  on  combat  radii  well  over 
500  mfles,  and  soon  will  have  the  F-14 
with  even  longer  range.  In  short,  a  single 
American  carrier  could  wipe  out  the  en- 
tire Soviei  surface  fleet  before  the  So- 
viets could  get  dose  mough  to  scratch 
the  carrier. 

Now  it  may  be  ttiat  Soviet  submarines 
eotdd  pot  our  carriers  out  of  acti<m.  But 
if  this  is  the  case,  a  refueling  base  would 
not  help  us;  it  will  only  create  a  choke 
point  and  tell  the  Soviet  subs  where  to 
look  for  us. 

Tbe  only  advantage  Diego  Garcia 
woald  give  us  is  it  would  let  us  have  a 
carrier  in  the  area  today  rather  than  the 
day  after  tomorrow,  and  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  conceiving  of  a  real- 
istic situation  in  which  we  would  need 
this. 

In  addition  to  acting  as  a  naval  base, 
Diego  Gtarcia  will  have  a  runway  capable 
of  handling  our  largest  transport  air- 
craft. I  have  heard  it  said  that  in  smoth» 
Middle  East  crisis  in  which  we  were 
denied  the  use  ol  European  airfields,  we 
eoald  supply  Israel  through  the  back  door 
by  using  Diego  Garcia  as  a  refueling  stcv. 
Would  tlw  British  risk  an  Arab  oU  em- 
bargo by  letting  us  use  Diego  Garcia  in 
such  a  crisis?  WouU  the  Arabs  allow  us 
to  overfly  their  territorial  waters?  Would 
our  transports  be  able  to  fly  safeb'  across 
U^  Stnai  Desert  during  hostilities? 

At  this  time,  my  answer  to  all  these 
qneeUons  would  be  "No."  Perhaps  I  am 
wrong.  Perhitfis  tbe  Poatasm  has  good 
answers  to  my  questions.  But  we  have  not 
had  time  to  hear  them.  That  is  why  I 
think  we  have  to  insist  on  taking  up 
Diego  Oarcift  as  pari  of  the  regular  fiscal 
year  UTS  budget.  Thare  is  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  wfit,  and  every  reason  why 
we  should. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
pending  supplemental  appKHPciation  Ull 
esRies  two  provisions  vrtileta  I  offered  as 
•mendmentB  in  committee,  n^ileh  are 
vital  to  the  people  of  my  Skate  and  to 
ether  areas  of  the  lower  central  South. 


The  first  amendment  provides  $20,- 
000,000  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
to  expedite  projects  under  its  control 
and  particularly  for  restoration  of  areas 
damaged  by  flooding  and  severe  storms 
during  past  year.  These  funds,  together 
with  $80,000,000  for  similar  repairs  and 
works  on  Corps  of  Engineers  projects 
are  within  the  $100,000,000  budget  esti- 
Eoate  submitted  by  the  President  on 
March  26,  1974,  in  Senate  Document  93- 
87. 

Emergency  measures  are  urgently 
needed  to  correct  hazardous  conditions 
which  could  result  in  loss  of  life  and 
damage  to  prc^ierty.  The  longer  resto- 
ration is  delayed,  the  greater  the  dam- 
age to  land  and  water  resources  will  be. 

The  second  provision  is  for  $80,000,000 
to  accelerate  the  levee  raising  and  for 
other  essential  projects  to  meet  present 
needs  along  the  Mlssiss^pi  River  and 
tributaries.  This  fund,  together  with 
$20,000,000  for  similar  repairs  and  works 
on  Sod  Conservation  Service  projects 
are  within  the  $100,000,000  budget  esti- 
mate submitted  by  the  President  on 
March  26,  1974  in  Senate  Document 
93-67. 

While  the  Corps  cf  Engineers  did  a 
fine  job  of  trying  to  contain  the  disas- 
trous floods  of  1973,  a  detailed  analsrsis 
by  the  Corps  indicates  that  an  adjust- 
ment is  necessary  in  project  design  in 
flowlines  in  several  reaches  of  the  river 
and  that  the  height  of  the  flowline  would 
have  to  be  raised  as  much  as  5  ^2  feet  in 
order  to  pass  a  potential  project  design 
flood.  With  the  approskch  of  the  spring 
flood  season  along  the  Mississippi  River, 
all  available  data  on  current  hydrologic 
conditions  indicate  a  strong  possibility  of 
a  recurrence  of  the  1973  flood  conditions. 
The  committee  believes  it  urgent  to  ex- 
pedite the  raising  of  levees  and  to  meet 
other  problems  in  the  most  critical  areas 
in  order  to  help  prevent  a  repeat  of  last 
year's  floods  and  a  continuation  of  exist- 
ing problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  items  were 
recommended  by  the  President  and  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  must  be  retained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  regular  appropria- 
tion's bill  for  public  works  will  be  re- 
ported by  our  subcommittee  some  time 
in  May.  when  we  will  provide  funds  to 
meet  the  many  problems  of  my  district 
and  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  £>ONOHnE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  our 
continuing  consideration  of  this  Supple- 
mental Appropiration  bill.  I  most  ear- 
nestly urge  and  h(^>e  that  the  House  will 
q^eedily  and  overwhelmingly  approve  the 
amendment  that  is  designed  to  provide 
adequate  funding  for  the  tragically  in- 
creasing niunber  of  unemployed. 

Workers  and  their  families,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, who  are  already  beseiged  by  rising 
costs  that  are  in  excess  of  10  percent, 
and  who  are  now  the  victims  of  unem- 
I^yment  resulting  from  the  energy  crisis, 
m^ently  need  personal  and  family  in- 
come protection.  In  the  automobile  in- 
dustry alone,  for  example*  there  are  200,- 
000  workers  unemployed. 

Fuiuls  from  the  new  Comprehensive 
Emidoyment  and  Training  Act,  which 
■re  meant  for  help  in  sueh  emergencies, 


will  not  be  available  until  ttie  beginning 
of  the  new  flscal  year  next  July  1.  For 
this  "evp  period,"  the  Appropriations 
C(»nmittee  has  approved  $100  million, 
but  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amount  falls  far 
short  of  the  actual  requirement.  And  the 
funds  from  the  Supplemental  Apprc^ria- 
tions  bill,  which  provide  $2(0  million  for 
public  service  employm£nt  under  CETA 
title  n,  can  only  be  utilized  in  areas  with 
unemployment  of  6.5  percent  or  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  regardless  of  the  level 
of  unemployment,  the  displaced  workers 
must  still  provide  for  themselves  and 
their  famiUes;  and  they  must  provide  for 
them  now.  For  those  in  desperate  finan- 
cial straits  food,  clothing,  and  warm  and 
adequate  shelter  are  immediate  human 
concerns  and  they  do  not  wait  for  levels 
of  employment  to  rise  or  fall. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chsdrman,  commu- 
nities throughout  the  country  are  now 
using  the  last  of  the  PEP  funds.  Adop- 
ti<xi  of  this  amendment,  before  us,  pro- 
viding the  necessary  transitional  funds, 
will  also  help  curb  greater  unemploy- 
ment and  rising  welfare  roKs  in  those 
areas  where  the  Jobless  rate  is  stiH  at  a 
level  below  6.5  percent. 

It  is  for  these  unemployed  workers, 
whose  efforts  in  the  past  have  done  so 
much  to  promote  the  economic  stability 
of  this  country  and  who  now,  for  reasons 
over  which  they  have  no  control,  are 
without  adequate  unemployment  Income 
protection,  that  I  urge  the  House  to  re- 
soundingly approve  the  amendment  with- 
out further  dday.  By  this  legl^ative  ac- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  truly  believe 
we  will  be  making  a  pru4ent  national 
investment  in  the  best  interest  of  all  our 
citizens. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  additional 
budget  requests  in  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  for  1974  for 
simimer  youth  jobs. 

Under  the  new  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act,  the  admin- 
istration is  requesting  $208.6  niillion  for 
summer  jobs  for  youths.  This  amount  to- 
gether with  $91.4  million  in  unobligated 
fimds  from  flscal  year  197S3  would  pro- 
vide a  total  summer  youtk  i»ogram  of 
$300  million  or  about  the  game  level  as 
1973. 

These  fimds  would  provide  a  total  of 
709,200  job  (4}portunities  at  an  average 
cost  of  $423  per  job. 

It  is  imperative  that  these  young  peo- 
ple are  given  the  opportimity  to  work 
this  year.  For  many  young  persons, 
these  jobs  help  break  the  poverty  cycle. 
They  increase  the  availability  of  jobs  by 
finding  new  work  opportunities  and  by 
encouraging  the  developnient  of  part- 
time  employment  arrangements  which 
improve  the  j^ung  workers'  employ- 
ability. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  concur 
with  this  additional  uppropriatlon 
request. 

In  addition,  the  committee  strongly 
recommends,  and  I  quote  from  page  61 
of  the  report — 

The  eonttntied  support  o(  tbe  stmuner 
yoxrth  recreation  programs.  Including  tbe 
hiring  at  recreaticHi  aide*  and  coat  at  youth 
tzanaportatlon.  similar  to  ttia  way  this  ptfy- 
gram  has  operated  In  tbe  past. 
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Ninety  percent  of  our  population  re- 
sides in  metropolitan  areas.  Twenty-flve 
percent  of  my  city  of  Chicago's  popula- 
tion is  between  the  ages  of  8  and  21 
years  of  age. 

Recreational  opportunities  which  are 

commonplace  to  most  of  our  nation's 

youth  are  not  available  to  the  econom- 

icaUy    disadvantaged    and    underpriv- 

fleged  children  locked  in  the  inner  city. 

Recreation  is  not  just  sports,  but  art, 

drama,   music — in    essence    all    leisure 

time  pursuits.  Without  Federal  funds  for 

recreatlOTi  support,  city  administrators 

will  have  to  curtail  or  eliminate  many 

programs  essential  to  these  youths.  The 

prospect  of  a  long,  bleak  summer  awaits 

thousands  of  American  youngsters  if  we 

faflthem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  I  eamesUy  hope  that  these 
committee  recommendations  will  be 
passed  by  this  body.  If  our  Nation's  fu- 
ture is  deemed  to  be  truly  in  tlie  hands 
of  our  youth,  then  I  urge  your  support 
on  these  vital  Issues. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
supplemental  appropriation  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  once  again  is  b^ng  asked 
to  hand  over  minions  of  tax  dollars  to 
support  the  ITileu  regime  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Just  as  last  week  when  the  House  re- 
fused to  give  the  Saigon  Government  in- 
creased mffitary  aid,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  take  a  serious  look  at  how 
these  economic  assistance  funds  are  to 
be  used. 

I,  for  one,  am  opposed  to  American 
tax  dollars  being  utilized  by  the  Thieu 
regime  for  pohtical  and  military  objec- 
tives— objectives  generally  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  Paris  Peace  Agreement. 

We  must  not  be  mistaken  about  what 
these  fimds  will  be  used  for;  although 
the  stated  purpose  for  this  $49  million 
is  for  "refugee  reUef  assistance,"  the 
actual  way  they  will  be  used  will  prob- 
ably be  very  different. 

I  am  toserting  a  s»ies  of  articles  at 
this  point  which  deal  directly  with  cur- 
rent refugee  relief  programs,  and  I  think 
these  articles  point  out  how  TTileu  has 
distorted  these  programs  for  his  own  po- 
litical and  military  gains  : 
IFrom  the  American  Report,  Feb.  11,  1974] 
Tiusu's  RxLocATioir  Pbocsam:  pAPsa  Fa«cb, 
Httmak  Twktxai 
(By  Deborah  Wiley) 
After  the  pollution  of  Saigon  and  the  ten- 
sion   of   clandestine    meetings   with    former 
poUUcal  prlfloners.  riding  in  a  bus  down  the 
highway  north  of  Danang  was  a  relief  I  had 
almost  forgotten  that  Viet  Ham  oould  have 
fertile   rice   fields   dotted   with    mounds   of 
ancestral  graves  and  children  tending  water 
buffalo.   Green   mountains  leveled  off   into 
aeaahore. 

The  relief  was  short-Uvad.  A  dose  look  re- 
vealed craters  pitting  the  fields,  barbed  wire 
markhig  off  sections  where  mines  ware 
known  to  be.  Across  the  mountainside  stood 
defoliated  trees. 

A  little  later  we  reached  a  Return  to  VU- 
lage  site. 

A&  we  approached  tbe  entrance  to  tbe  vU- 
lage  it  was  clear  that,  for  sciana  leaaoo.  tbe 
people  wcra  beld  tbei«.  Hdd  eajrtilve?  Barbad 
wta-e  sunmindsd  the  aettlemeiit  of  Mia-and-a 
quarter-room  bamboo  houses  that  stood  ta 
the  shadow  or  a  tower  f er  ABVll  troofw  who 
kept  lOl  eomlng  and  going  in  clear  view. 
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There  were  no  trees,  no  grass.  The  houses 
were  In  rows,  about  a  yard  apart.  Standard 
policy  for  refugee  famlUes  returned  to  village 
Is  the  provision  of  rice  allotments  for  six 
months,  a  smaU  amoimt  of  money  and  tin  to 
rebuUd  a  home.  The  people  of  this  village 
had  received  only  promises. 

Some  vUlagers  pointed  to  a  line  of  trees 
In  the  distance — the  actual  site  of  their  vil- 
lage and  fields.  Again  and  again  we  heard, 
"All  we  want  Is  to  farm  our  land." 

But  the  area  Is  "Insecure,"  some  of  It 
actually  controlled  by  the  other  side.  And  the 
troops — ttie  Saigon  army — won't  allow  them 
to  venture  out. 

No  rice  allotments,  no  farming.  A  few 
plants  were  miraculously  growing  In  the 
sandy  soli.  An  old  woman  lay  In  her  bed 
starving.  Two  houses  away  a  little  boy  ate  a 
watery  rice  soup.  Down  the  way  a  woman 
and  child  gulped  finely  chopped  banana 
stalks;  the  mother  explained  that  they  once 
considered  It  pig  food,  and  handed  us  some 
to  taste.  I  could  hardly  swallow. 

A  few  miles  away,  we  visited  another  Re- 
turn to  VUlage  site  on  the  sandy  banks  of 
the  seashore.  Some  of  the  people  could  go 
to  their  land  during  the  day — from  7  A.M. 
to  5  P.M. — by  checking  out  and  reporting 
In.  Then  the  barbed  wire  gates  are  closed 
for  the  all-night  curfew. 

They  explained  that  the  fish  nets  stretched 
above  the  water  are  next  to  useless  since 
they  cannot  use  them  at  night.  During  the 
day  the  fish  can  see  the  nets  and  avoid  them. 
We  talked  with  a  young  mother  of  four 
about  the  lack  at  food.  She  showed  us  a 
small  basket  of  withered  greens — discarded 
by  other  villager*— that  was  all  her  family's 
food  supply.  The  tiny  kitchen  had  two  bare 
pots  and  one  empty  shelf.  Her  field  Is  too 
far  away  to  get  there  and  back  with  any 
time  for  farming  before  cin^ew. 

Later.  In  another  vllhige,  a  young  wmnan 
explained  to  me  that  normally  one  family 
would  not  starve  while  neighbors  had  manioc 
roots  to  make  soup.  But  the  situation  now  Is 
not  normal. 

A  young  man  talked  with  us  about  his 
duties  as  a  Rural  Defense  Force  cadre.  He 
eJ5)lalned  that  he  lives  close  to  the  people 
so  he  knows  what  they  are  thinking,  al- 
though he  Isnt  originally  from  thetr  village. 
"I  keep  tight  control  over  these  people," 
he  said,  then  took  us  to  his  office  to  demon- 
strate how.  It  was  in  his  home  that  I  saw 
the  only  meal  being  eaten. 

Out  came  stacks  and  stacks  of  photos,  one 
for  each  family.  Above  their  beads,  within 
the  photo,  hung  a  picture  of  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu.  The  man  explained  the 
multi-purpose  photos.  First  he  checks  the 
houses  every  day.  Every  member  of  the  fami- 
ly must  be  In  the  photo  and  eadi  person 
In  the  photo  must  be  accounted  for.  Second- 
ly, If  the  IfLF  eomes  Into  the  village,  they  will 
see  from  the  duplicate  print  each  family 
has  that  they  are  loyal  to  ThJeu.  And  If 
a  iierson  or  family  disappears,  he  has  "proor" 
that  they  were  loyal  to  Thleu  and,  therefore, 
that  the  RDnt  must  have  kidnapped  them. 
Finally,  he  explained.  If  a  peraoo  wants 
to  move  to  another  city,  permlsBton  mast  be 
obtained  from  the  village  offlelals.  A  picture 
of  the  person  is  then  forwarded  to  his  or 
her  destination;  if  the  traveler  doesnt  arrive, 
remaining  famlTy  members  are  arrested. 

The  man  went  on  to  explain  ajat  he  had 
copies  of  the  Phoenix  list  of  suqiected  cwn- 
munists  from  past  yean.  In  fmct,  he  boasted 
of  arresting  three  Infrastructure  the  previous 
week.  (Asked  what  he  meant,  he  explained 
that  the  hifrastmeture  were  three  women 
accused  of  trading  with  the  NUT.) 

There  was  no  relief  from  the  hot  mid-day 
sun  faring  on  the  sand.  As  we  walked 
sway,  I  thought  of  tbe  hopes  thee*  people 
JHuat  hare  had  when  they  wme  leavhig  the 
refugee  camp  "to  be  returned  to  their  vU- 
lage."  TTifr  emalied  hopes  most  have  Imrt 
more  than  long,  anfolfllled  hopes. 


From  a  distance  I  looked  back  at  the 
outposts  and  barbed  wire  surrounding  the 
village  and  remembered  reading  that  the 
movement  of  refugees  was  for  strategic,  not 
humanitarian  purposes— placing  "loyal 
Thleu  supporters"  In  an  area,  raising  a  flag 
and  caUing  it  GVN  territory. 

On  down  the  road  we  stopped  to  read  a 
sign  hammered  Into  the  ground  at  the  side 
Of  the  road.  "Refugee  settlement  wUl  begin 
here  at  edge  of  road  and  go  back  800  meters 
150  square  meters  per  person."  There  was 
nothing  but  sand  In  the  area^no  buUdlnes 
no  grass.  ' 

More  pain  for  refugees.  Or  perhaps  the 
word  has  gotten  back  that  they'U  "return  to 
vlUage"  where  no  village  ever  stood. 

A  USAID  (UJ8.  Agency  for  Xnternatlonal 
Development)  official  in  Saigon  working  In 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation,  gave  us  a  docu- 
ment purporting  to  explain  the  Return  to 
Village  and  Resettlement  program: 

".  .  .  With  the  ceasefire — and  despite  con- 
tinuing military  activity  which  generated 
additional  refugees— the  GVN  has  succeeded 
in  turning  refugee  enyjhasls  once  again  to 
Return  to  Village  and  Resettlement  pro- 
grams. About  235,000  people  have  already 
been  returned  home  this  year,  while  another 
170,000  have  been  resettled  In  new  homes. 
At  least  half  of  the  remaining  300,000  re- 
fugees are  expected  to  be  able  to  *i>artlci- 
pate  In  one  of  the  two  programs  by  the  ^n'\ 
of  the  year,  and  aU  are  planned  to  be  out  of 
the  camps  sometime  within  the  first  six 
months  of  1974. 

"A  number  of  special  aUowances  provided 
to  refugees  when  they  return  home  or  resetUe 
give  them  a  much-needed  first  step  toward 
becoming  self-sufficient.  They  receive  funds 
to  construct  new  houses,  food  allowances  to 
help  them  survive  while  new  crops  are  being 
planted,  and  development  benefits  (such  as 
the  construction  of  schools,  di^jenaarles 
roads,  markeu  or  wells)  to  assist  in  the 
formation  of  a  viable  community. 

"These  long-range  programs  of  return  and 
resettlement— both  strongly  supported  by  the 
V£.  Government — offer  major  humanitarian 
and  econcwaic  benefits  to  South  Viet  Nam 
as  a  whole  as  well  as  to  the  lndividu«kl  refu- 
gees. The  programs  offer  the  country  an 
efficient,  effective  and  popular  method  of  in- 
creasing agricultural  production.  Abandon- 
ment and  virgin  land  Is  put  to  uae;  ao  U 
excess  manpower,  which  might  otherwise 
require   continued  welfare   asslatance." 

Welfare  aaaistanee?  A  viable  community? 
Uajor  humanitarian  and  economic  ben^ta? 
Surely  the  American  oSciala  in  Saigon  know 
tt^e^  claims  are  farcical.  Do  mmnAma  of  Con- 
gress who  voted  $75  milHon  In  Ptacal  Tear 
1974  to  benefit  refugees  and  other  victims  of 
war  have  any  idea  of  the  travesty?  Does  Henry 
KteBlnger  know  the  results  of  Artlde  II 
of  the  Paris  Agreement? 
Does  anyone  care? 


IFrom  the  Washington  Post) 

Saigon  Pijiifs  Tt)  Restkict  Retttcee  Moves 

(By  Peter  Osnos) 

Damamc— The  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment wlU  not  permit  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  refugees  from  CoBununist-beld  areas  to 
return  to  their  homes  after  the  cease-fire 
takes  effect  and  wlU  punish  them  if  they  try 
according  to  U.a.  officials  here. 

South  Vietnamese  troopa  and  poUce  have 
been  ordered  to  restrain  the  refugees,  forci- 
bly if  necessary,  American  sources  say,  and 
even  refugees  from  government-held  areas 
WlU  be  aUowed  to  go  back  to  their  vUIages 
only  a  few  thousand  at  a  time. 

As  an  example  of  the  government's  posi- 
tion, an  elderly  man  at  a  refugee  camp  Just 
ootsMe  Danang  said  police  had  warned  him 
that  If  any  member  of  hie  large  ftHnHy  dla- 
appears,  the  reet  win  be  stricken  from  food 
dlatrtbntlon  rxdla. 
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U  peace  oofflee.  the  old  m»a  aald,  he  wlU 
return  to  his  TlUege  In  »  Commvmist-oc- 
cupled  portion  of  Qtumgtrl  Provlnoe  "»t  mnj 
coat."  He  la  too  old,  he  0ODq>Ulned,  to  endure 
the  sufferings  of  the  crowded,  bwbed  wlre- 
encloaed  camp. 

President  Thleu  Is  said  to  consider  strict 
control  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  to 
be  the  meet  important  task  of  bis  govern- 
ment In  the  imcertaln  cease-fire  period.  To 
allow  a  gradual  slipping  away  of  refugees 
anxious  to  retiirn  to  their  native  vlUages, 
Thleu  evidently  believes,  wotild  loosen  his 
control  over  the  rest  of  the  population. 

Predictably,  VS.  Intelligence  sources  say, 
the  Vletcong  regard  getting  people  to  move 
back  to  Communist-held  districts  as  their 
top  priority.  So  the  conflicting  pressures  on 
the  refugees  seem  certain  to  continue. 

In  aU,  American  figures  show  that  there 
are  now  641,000  people  living  In  refugee 
camps  throughout  the  country  and  an  un- 
told number,  certainly  in  the  mUlions,  who 
left  their  homes  at  some  point  In  the  war 
and  may  soon  wish  to  return.  Many  of  these 
fled  t*  Saigon  and  other  major  cities,  others 
merely  went  from  one  village  to  another. 

On  paper,  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment controls  about  90  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation and  between  half  and  two-thirds  of 
the  land,  including  most  of  the  Inhabited 
territory  of  the  country.  In  fact,  a  sizable 
percentage  of  the  people  are  In  marginal  or 
oontasted  areaa  where  Communist  Influence 
la  aa  great  as  the  government's. 

American  officials  here  and  in  Saigon  say 
that  foe  the  foreseeable  future  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  keep  all  refugees  in  place, 
ostensibly  so  that  resettlement  can  be  "or- 
derly." A  propaganda  campaign  to  that  effect 
has  been  mounted,  and  families  that  wait 
their  turn  will  be  rewarded  with  buUdlng 
materials  and  a  small  sum  of  money  to  help 
them  rebuDd. 

It  la  acknowledged,  however,  that  once 
people  begin  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  ceaae-flre — that  the  day  of  United  States 
and  South  Vietnamese  bombers  and  heavy 
artillery  from  both  aidea  la  past — they  will 
begin  to  move  and  It  will  be  next  to  Impoe- 
alble  to  stop  them:  The  draw  of  the  ancestral 
homeland  la  far  atronger,  regardless  of  Its 
ptdltteal  complexion,  than  government  prom- 
iaee  of  tin  and  plaatrea. 

The  only  people  over  whom  Saigon  has  di- 
rect authority  are  the  641,000  living  In 
oampe.  They  left  their  villages  In  the  mldat 
of  laat  q;>ring  and  aummer'a  heavy  fighting 
and  depend  on  the  goremment  for  food  aiul 
aheltar.  Ww  if  any  have  aubetantlal  i«- 
aouroea  of  their  own. 

Of  tb*  total  number  In  the  eampa,  about 
76  per  eent— some  400,000  people— are  fnwi 
QuangtrL  Binhdinh,  Kontun  and  Blnhlong, 
the  pronnoea  that  are  whoUy  or  very  largely 
In  Communist  handa.  Hmm  are  the  people 
moat  dlreetty  affected  tj  the  government's 
reatrlctlTe  ordera. 

The  largaat  concentration  of  these  refugees 
la  IB  the  Danang  area,  where  368,000  people 
•re  crammed  into  84  altes  faahloned  from 
abandoned  VS.  Inatallatlona  and  barren 
aandflata.  VlrtuaUy  aU  are  from  QuangtrL 

The  South  Vletnamaae  government  "haa 
made  It  «dear  aU  around,"  aald  one  VS.  of- 
ficial, "that  anyone  from  the  Communist 
areaa  la  going  to  have  to  rriocate  elsewhere." 
The  goTonment  haa  announced  Ita  firat 
reeettlement  program  tar  Quangtrl,  involving 
about  17/)00  people  who  are  scheduled  to  be 
returned  In  mid-February  to  their  villages 
In  the  -  one  district  firmly  in  government 
hands.  The  over-all  plan  calls  for  moving  60,- 
000  people  In  the  next  few  months. 

At  that  rate,  and  given  the  Inevitable 
deUya.  It  would  take  yeara  for  the  refugee 
camps  to  be  emptied,  and  It  la  unlikely 
that  many  ot  tba  people  living  there  would 
be  willing  to  wait.  At  Camp  Brooka.  one  of 
the  biggest  camps,  11  famlllea  are  Jammed 
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Into  each  barracks  vrtth  no  privacy  or  san- 
itary facilities. 

Schools  and  dispensarlea  are  rudimentary, 
and  the  refugees  say  there  is  not  enough 
food  and  what  is  available  Is  of  poor  quality. 

The  old  man  who  said  he  would  go  home 
at  any  cost  was  one  of  the  few  at  the  camp 
who  would  speak  out,  emboldened  by  his 
great  age.  Why  should  he  stay  there,  he  de- 
manded. In  his  village,  he  said,  he  had  seven 
acres,  three  water  buffaloa  and  35  pigs. 

Other  refugees  said  they  did  not  wish 
to  return  home  until  the  Communists  had 
left,  but  It  was  not  clear  whether  this  atti- 
tude stemmed  from  antl-communlsm  or  a 
continuing  fear  of  the  consequences  of  living 
where  bombs  and  artiUery  bo  frequently  fell 
In  the  past. 

Last  year,  a  group  of  peveral  thousand 
Quangtrl  residents  were  moved  south  to 
Phuoctuy  and  Longkhanh  provinces  shortly 
before  the  offensive  began.  The  move  was 
complicated  by  Communist  attacks  on  the 
resettlement  sites. 

American  advisers  say  that  besides  the 
security  problems,  the  relocations  have  been 
hampered  by  the  desire  of  many  of  the  re- 
settlers  to  go  home  after  a  few  months,  even 
if  home  Is  the  sterUe  sandy  dunes  of  the 
coastal  Quangtrl  plain. 

Refugees  and  officials  agree  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  unusually  efficient  in 
ciu-blng  whatever  organized  activity  there 
has  been  In  the  camps  for  a  return  to  Com- 
munist-held areas.  UJ3.  Intelligence  sources 
said  that  systematic  sweeps  of  the  enclosures 
have  been  made  by  troops  and  special  police 
to  arrest  Communist  agents  and  sympath- 
izers Identified  by  informers. 

The  word  has  been  passed  that  anyone  In- 
citing the  refugees  will  b«  locked  up.  "If 
they  resist,"  Saigon  newspapers  quoted  official 
sources  as  saying,  "they  wlU  be  shot." 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Dec.  24,  1978] 

UNrrm  States-Saigon  Ritugee  Pbogbam 

Carric'izED 

(By  Daniel  Southerland) 

There  are  signs  of  disllluelonment  among 
American  aid  officials  here  over  the  way  the 
VS.  and  Saigon  governments  are  handling 
the  Vietnam  refugee  problem. 

Among  the  criticisms  voiced  are  these : 

Refugees  are  being  "resettled"  on  land 
which  Is  too  poor  to  lead  to  economic  self- 
sufficiency.  In  cases  where  forests  are  avail- 
able, they  are  often  denied  to  the  refugees 
because  (it  is  alleged)  government  officials 
can  reap  sizable  profits  by  letting  private 
contractors  sell  the  timber. 

The  Saigon  government,  with  U.S.  support. 
Is  moving  refugees  to  inseoure  areas  In  an 
effort  to  consolidate  and  expand  its  terri- 
torial control. 

These  were  two  of  the  main  objections 
voiced  by  one  of  two  former  assistant  relief 
and  rehabUltatlon  officers  of  the  VS.  Agency 
for  the  International  Development  (AID), 
Edward  L.  Block,  who  recently  resigned  be- 
catise  of  their  misgivings  ofer  the  handling 
of  the  refugee  program.  The  other  is  Leon  J. 
Van  Wagc»ier.  Both  have  considerable  back- 
ground and  experience  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Block  indicates  there  are  others  who 
share  their  criticism  and  have  either  quit  or 
decided  against  another  toitr  of  duty  here. 

For  the  past  five  or  six  months,  Mr.  Block's 
job  has  been  to  work  with  the  Saigon  offi- 
cials responsible  for  land  development  and 
for  drawing  up  resettlement  guidelines.  His 
work  haa  taken  him  on  nvimber  of  trips  to 
the  provinces. 

Mr.  Block  described  Dr.  Phan  Quang  Dan, 
the  Minister  of  State  for  Land  Development 
and  Hamlet  Building,  as  a  hard-working  c^- 
clal.  But  he  said  that  Dr.  Dan  had  taken  so 
much  responsibility  into  his  own  hands  Vttkt 
he  could  not  possibly  provide  careful  coordi- 
nation and  planning. 


Dr.  Dan  had  made  an  effort  to  cut  down  on 
the  thousands  of  nonexistent  refugees,  called 
"ghost  refugees,"  who  had  awollen  the  aid 
rolls.  But  much  too  little  was  done  too  late 
said  Mr.  Block. 

He  said  he  was  convinced  that  very  high- 
level  Vietnamese  officials  were  profiting  from 
the  aid  supposedly  going  to  "jghost  refugees." 

LARGELY    FUNDED    BY    tTNtTED    STATES 

The  refugee  relief  and  rehabUltatlon  pro- 
gram is  a  big  one,  Involving  close  to  a  million 
refugees.  It  is  almost  entirely  U.S.  funded. 

But  according  to  Mr.  Blotk,  U.S.  officials 
refused  to  use  the  leverage  which  they  pos- 
sessed to  bring  significant  changes  in  Sai- 
gon'c  handling  of  the  refugee  problem. 
Higher-level  U.S.  officials  routinely  sup- 
pressed critical  reports  comlpg  from  Amer- 
icans working  in  the  field,  he  said. 

Mr.  Block  explained  that  he  had  not  made 
known  his  views  to  U.S.  a|d  investigators 
who  questioned  him  about  his  resignation 
because  he  feared  that  they  might  distort 
what  he  had  to  say  in  their  reports. 

He  believes  that  the  channelling  of  Amer- 
ican aid  to  refugees  through  private  volun- 
tary or  international  agencies  would  be  more 
effective  than  continuing  to  pump  It  through 
AID  and  the  Saigon  government. 

LABELED  "AN  INSUtT" 

In  a  recent  letter  to  a  staff  member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  subcommittee  investigating  re- 
fugee problems,  Mr.  Block  described  the  U.S. 
aid-funded  relief  and  rehabUltatlon  program 
here  as  a  "massive  bonanza  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Vietnam,  a  disaster  for  the  refugees, 
and  an  insult"  to  the  American  people. 

"Many  of  the  new  refugees  sites  (even  the 
highly  praised  Suol  Nghe  project)  are  In 
danger  of  eventuaUy  collapsing  or  are  al- 
ready coUapslng  due  to  insufficient  land 
and  lack  of  required  support  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam,"  verote  Mr.  Block. 

"We  have  come  to  discover  In  South  Viet- 
nam that  if  an  area  had  good  sou,  plentiful 
water,  and  is  safe,  there  is  inevitably  some- 
body farming  or  claiming  It,"  Mr.  Block  said 
in  his  letter. 

"If  an  area  has  poor  soU,  few  water  re- 
sources, and  the  government  of  Vietnam 
would  like  to  make  it  a  buffer  zone,  then 
the  land  is  avaUable  for  refugee  resettle- 
ment," he  said. 

"Ret\UTi-to-vlHage  and  resettlement  site- 
development  projects  are  usuaUy  bogged 
down  in  'administrative  delays'  while  the 
'administrators'  decide  on  their  own  cut.  .  .  . 
To  make  matters  worse,  controls  over  the 
expenditure  of  AID-provlded  funds  are  prac- 
tically nonexistent,  and  this  has  led  to  in- 
excusable fiscal  irresponsibility. 

"AID-provlded  refugee  reUet  funds  are  be- 
ing spent  for  such  unauthorized  Items  as 
government  of  Vietnam  social  events,  addi- 
tional aUowances  to  mUitary  dependents,  the 
installation  of  telephones,  land  rentals,  and 
even  roofing  for  churches." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  12,  1974] 

Saigon  Rkskttung  160,000  Peasants  in 

Dkvastatsd  QcANGFax 

(By  PhBlp  A.  McCombe) 

QuANGTRi. — ^More  than  a  year  after  fleeing 
their  homes,  150,000  peasants  are  returning 
to  this  Ueak  and  devastated  landscape  400 
mUes  north  of  Scdgon  In  an  ambitious  gov- 
ernment resettlement  project. 

Most  {^pear  happy  to  have  left  the  squalid 
refugee  camps  where  they  have  been  living, 
but  some  said  the  government  had  fcHved 
them  to  return  home  against  their  wlU. 

They  said  they  were  frightened  at  moving 
In  along  an  uneasy  ceasefire  line  under  the 
guns  of  a  large  Communist  army  that  the 
Saigon  government  says  could  invade  at  any 
time. 

Meet  are  afraid  of  hlttiqg  unezploded 
bombs  and  grenades  while  recitftlvatlng  thetr 
IMAb,  and  complain  that  government  bull- 
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dosers  that  were  supposed  to  clear  the  fields 
did  not  do  a  thorough  Job. 

Many  also  complain  that  the  government 
does  not  give  them  aU  the  money  and  buUd- 
lng materials  they  had  been  promised  and 
they  say  they  suspect  that  the  aid  has  been 
embezaled. 

Government  of&clals  say,  however,  that  tbe 
return-to-vUlage  project  here  Is  going 
smoothly.  They  concede  that  a  shortage  of 
buUdozers,  money  and  materials  has  made 
things  difficult,  but  say  that  the  resettlement 
is  vastly  superior  to  letting  the  refugees 
languish  unproductlvely  In  camps  at  govern- 
ment expense. 

They  lOso  concede  that  the  return-to- 
vlUage  project,  mosty  funded  by  UJ3.  aid, 
like  other  refugee  programs  in  this  country, 
has  been  tainted  by  widespread  official  «»- 
ruptlon. 

But  they  said  that  guUty  officials  have 
been  arrested,  and  American  sources  confirm- 
ed that  administration  of  the  program  has 
been  considerably  cleaned  up  in  recent 
months. 

The  government  has  come  under  strong 
attack  in  the  past  for  resettling  refugees  In 
areas  far  from  their  original  homes,  a  policy 
It  still  follows  and  defends  on  the  ground 
that  refugees  cannot  be  returned  to  dan- 
gerous or  insecure  areas. 

Tou  can  see  the  returnees  by  the  thou- 
sands living  in  tin  shacks  crawled  along  the 
highway  as  you  drive  to  this  northernmost 
dty  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  govemment-controlled  area  here — a 
15  mlle-wlde  strip  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea  south  of  this  city— etUl  acfms 
acarred  and  empty  more  than  a  year  after  the 
raging  batUes  and  nuwstve  B-52  alrstrlkes  erf 
the  1972  Communlat  spring  offensive 
ravaged  it. 

Quangtrl  City  itself,  from  which  you  can 
look  acrott  tbe  cease-flre  line  marked  by  a 
river  at  the  camps  and  waving  Sags  of  the 
Vletcong's  Provlslonary  Revolution  Govern- 
ment, still  lies  In  ruins. 

Hone  of  the  refugees  Is  returning  to  live 
in  the  city  itself.  Of  the  more  than  300,000 
persons  who  fied  this  province  in  1972,  about 
half  wUl  return  to  live  In  the  countryside 
around  Quangtrl  City  and  on  the  coastal 
strip  to  the  south. 

The  rest,  whose  home  areas  the  govern- 
ment no  longer  controls  because  the  Com- 
munist occupy  most  of  the  province,  wlU  be 
resettled  In  other  areas  of  South  Vietnam, 
mostly  in  provinces  near  Saigon. 

Mghty  thousand  refugees  have  returned 
here  In  the  past  eight  months,  and  thousands 
more  are  coming  all  the  time. 

Nguyen  Dae,  54,  a  stonemason  working  on 
a  pagoda  along  the  highway  south  of  here, 
said  all  the  people  in  his  vUlage  were  evacu- 
ated to  camps  In  Danang  In  1972. 

'*When  we  received  the  government  order 
to  return  a  few  months  ago,"  he  said,  "only 
two  of  the  seven  hamlets  in  the  village  want- 
ed to  return."  He  said  the  vUlagers  were 
fearful  of  recent  floods  in  the  area  and  also 
becaiise  they  knew  their  hamlets  were  located 
near  the  Communist  aone. 

Negotiations  with  the  government  lasted  a 
month,  said  Dec,  at  the  end  of  which  "The 
government  sent  trucks  and  forced  the  peo- 
ple to  get  on  them.  The  government  cadres 
told  the  peolpe  If  they  wanted  to  stay  In  the 
can^js  they  would  no  longer  provide  food  for 
them." 

Actually,  he  said,  people  from  only  one 
hamlet  could  return  to  their  original  lands. 
Those  from  the  other  six  hamlets  had  to 
move  down  the  road  a  way  Mnee  their  old 
area  is  now  held  by  the  CommunlstB. 

Mrs.  NgTiyen  Thl  Ngon,  who  was  also  work- 
ing on  the  pagoda,  told  a  different  story.  "Al- 
most idi  the  people  in  my  vmage  wanted  to 
go  back  home."  she  aaid,  "and  wben  ttiey  re- 
ceived the  order  they  aU  went  happfly.-  site 
said  this  was  because  her  THIage  is  not  lo- 
cated near  the  OonuBuiilat  lines. 


But  there  was  another  problem,  one  that 
Dac's  village  did  not  suffer.  "There  arc  S33 
families  In  my  village,"  said  Mrs.  Ngon,  "but 
only  200  of  them  received  corrugated  steel 
sheets  and  lumber  to  reconstruct  their 
houses." 

Northeast  of  Quangtrl.  on  a  rutted  dirt 
road  that  later  becomes  the  "Street  Without 
Joy"  of  French  times,  a  big  red  banner  over 
the  road  says,  "Welcome  to  the  People  Who 
Are   Returning   to   their    Native   VUlages." 

The  other  side  of  the  banner  has  another 
sign:  "We  Accxise  the  Vletcong  of  Violating 
the  Cease-Plre  and  Destroying  Peace." 

A  short  distance  beyond  this  Is  a  small 
school  made  of  grass,  where  scores  of  chil- 
dren flocked  around  me  crving  out,  Mr 
American,  Mr.  American." 

..  he  area  is  considered  the  most  dangerous 
for  1  asettlement,  and  a  school  teacher  was 
asked  what  plans  there  are  to  save  the  chil- 
dren in  the  event  of  an  attack. 

"If  there's  an  attack,"  he  said,  "well  ask 
the  children  to  hide  temponrlly  in  a  bunker, 
and  then  their  fathers  and  mothers  will 
come  to  ,,lck  them  up  Immediately  because 
their  homes  are  sititated  nearby." 

The  teacher  said  that  the  cease-fire  line  Is 
located  less  than  a  mUe  to  the  northwest  ol 
the  school  across  flat  land,  and  one  could 
only  wonder  If  there  would  be  sufficient  time 
for  the  parents  to  get  away  safely  with  their 
children. 

Ngoxadong  hamlet  is  located  about  a  mile 
beyond  the  school,  and  there  the  Nguyen 
Chon  Chau  family  invited  me  Into  their 
small  house  for  tea. 

"I'd  leave  here  If  I  could,"  said  Chau.  50. 
"If  I  had  money  and  eould  live  somewhere 
else  Id  get  out  of  my  native  viUage  Immedi- 
ately." 

His  wife.  Nguyen  Thl  Thlu.  52,  held  het 
two-year -old  grandda\tghter  In  her  arms  and 
said,  "I  am  consrtanUy  afraid  of  an  attack, 
night  and  day.  All  tbe  children  would  be 
killed  and  wounded." 

She  also  said,  "The  government  let  ua 
come  back  here,  so  If  an  attack  occurs  and 
the  people  are  all  kUled,  then  the  govern- 
ment will  be  responsible." 

Her  husband  said  the  family  had  been 
happy  to  return,  but  Thlu  disagreed  with 
this,  saying,  "Because  the  government  or- 
dered us  back,  we  had  to  come  back.  If  we 
did  not  obey,  we  would  not  hi.ve  received 
any  more  relief  food." 

Chau  said  that  he  had  received  a  rice 
allowance  and  some  tin  roofing  and  lumber 
from  the  government,  but  was  stUl  waiting 
for  the  cash  grant  amo'untlng  to  $60  that  had 
been  promised  him. 

The  famUy  said  they  remembered  seeing 
VS.  fighter  planes  destroy  their  home  and 
hamlet  as  they  watched  from  a  distance. 
That  was  In  1972.  They  said  they  felt  no 
anger  at  the  VS.  because  as  Chau  said.  "The 
Vletcong  had  moved  In  and  occupied  the 
hamlet." 

ITiey  remembered  the  Communist  tanks 
that  moved  down  the  dirt  road  In  front  of 
the  house  at  8  ajn.  one  morning,  and  the 
Infantry  that  accompanied  the  tanks. 
"Win  they  attach  again r'  asked  Chau. 
"I  dont  know,"  I  said,  "but  If  they  do  you 
had  better  run  fast." 

"Which  way?"  asked  Thlu. 

[Prom  The  Washington  Post.  Jan.  19,  19741 

(By  FUttlp  A.  MeComfaa) 

QrrAKGTai;  an  Eexie  Soxnck 

QuANGTKi. — The  northermost  dty  in 
South  Vietnam,  Quangtrl  remains  nothing 
but  rubble  more  than  a  year  after  it  was 
destroyed  in  the  Conmmnist  sprtne  offensive 
of  1972. 

TJliMke  the  situation  In  the  populous  plates 
aro\ind  Saigon,  where  flghtli^  continues 
dally,  tttere  seems  to  be  a  real  cease-flre  here. 

An  eerie  adlenee  hangs  over  the  area.  Ton 
eaa  look  northwest  a  few  handled  jtnSa 


acTQss  the  Thachhan  Slver  at  a  Communist 
encampment  with  its  large  blue,  red  and  gold 
flag  t,tap  a  tall  pole. 

Trucks  and  Jeeps  can  be  seen  moving  on 
the  Communist  side  of  the  river.  Five  or  six 
persons  stand  on  a  boat  loading  there.  In  line, 
their  hands  behind  their  backs,  as  If  waiting 
for  someone  from  this  aide  to  come  over. 

Then  they  turn  and  Leave.  Whoever  they 
are,  they  are  aa  their  own  land  now,  their 
own  country.  20  miles  south  of  the  old  De- 
militarized Zone. 

You  drive  up  here  across  a  beautiful,  lonely 
shattered  landscai>e.  A  cold  wind  howls  over 
the  scrubby  piedmont.  Majestic  mountains 
riae  to  the  west,  and  the  land  slopes  away 
eastward  to  the  white  sand  beaches  of  the 
South  China  Sea. 

Refugees  are  everywhere,  having  returned 
here  to  begin  again.  They  live  In  tin  shacks 
that  line  the  roads. 

This  entire  area  was  devastated  by  sheUing 
from  both  sides  and  by  American  B-52e.  Even 
now  there  are  vast  quantities  of  rubble,  sheU 
casings,  and  destroyed,  rusted  vehicles  fun 
of  bullet  holes  beside  the  highway. 

Children  rummage  in  the  Utter,  collecting 
the  round,  heavy  cardboard  containers  that 
once  held  artlUery  shells. 

They  haul  the  containers  to  thetr  tin 
shacks  where  the  containers  are  stacked  and 
then  burned  like  firewood,  a  new  kind  of 
nattu-al  resource  in  seemingly  endless  supply. 
There  Is  a  seven-mile  stretch  of  Boote  1 
south  of  here  that  the  peasants  have  named 
"Street  of  Terror,"  in  memory  of  the  thou- 
sands of  soldiers  and  civilians  who  died 
there  In  1972. 

The  stretch  of  road  lies  not  far  west  of  the 
roo.d  that  the  Freuch  caUed  the  "Street  With- 
out Joy"  becatise  of  the  death  and  horror 
there  almost  two  decades  ago. 

A  lovely  new  pagoda  Is  under  construc- 
tion along  the  Street  of  Terror  to  memorial- 
ize those  who  died.  On  a  pillar  In  front  of  the 
pagoda,  red  lettering  chipped  Into  concrete 
proclaims: 

"In  the  new  year  of  1972  this  province 
suffered  a  war  and  was  destroyed.  In  the 
spring,  the  grass  and  the  land  suffered  a 
typhoon  of  war  .  .  .  The  people  fell  down 
and  died  here.  Innocent  women  hwt  their 
legs.  Even  small  children  who  were  bom  only 
a  few  days  earlier  died  in  their  bamboo 
baskets." 

Everyone,  the  memorial  goes  on  to  sav, 
lost  someone. 

The  South  Vietnamese  aoldler  who  is  abn- 
ing  his  .45  semiautomatic  Colt  ptstol  at  my 
head  is  drunk.  But  his  hand  is  steady,  his 
arm  stiff  and  straight. 

1  am  very  polite,  and  exceedingly  apologetic 
for  having  rolled  through  hU  checkpoint 
without  having  come  to  a  full  stop. 

He  rtients  and  lowers  the  pistol  after  a 
few  moments.  I  drive  on,  carefully.  No  other 
checkpotnt  had  required  auch   a  stop. 

In  the  flatlands  around  Saigon  and  in  the 
Mekong  Delta,  one  fears  mainly  that  a  stray 
VtetctMig  will  forget  the  neutrality  of  news- 
men. Here  in  the  far  north,  n^ere  there  are 
few  Vletcong  among  the  sparse  population, 
one  fears  mainly  the  South  Vietnamese 
army. 

The  soldiers  often  menace  approaching 
vehicles  with  their  weapons  when  they  want 
rides.  Since  there  are  scores  of  them  who 
want  rides  on  any  given  stretch  of  highway, 
this  becomes  a  problem. 

Tou  can  either  pick  up  a  carload  and 
thereafter  plead  that  there  Is  no  man  room, 
or  cross  your  fingers  and  Ignore  them. 

The  Americans  have  gone,  but  there  are 
traces  of  them  eveiywheie. 

The  Aeets  and  blankets  In  the  hotels  in 
Danang  and  Htie,  for  example,  are  official 
mffltary  issue  for  the  most  part  and  bear 
the  "U.S."  Imprints. 

The  maps  in  various  South  Vietnamese 
military  headquarters  bear  the  old  Amerl- 
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can  names  for  plaoM  u  mil  aa  new  Vlet- 


The  lOlst  Airborne  Dlvlskm'8  famous  fire 
support  ban  Bastogna  IB  mllea  southwest 
of  Hue.  tot  ezampla.  has  now  been  renamed 
Phuxuan  by  the  South  Vietnamese  who  oc- 
cupy It. 

Tjinrting  Zone  Jane,  Landing  Zone  Stud 

.  .  Checkmate  .  .  .  Anzlo  .  .  .  Betty  .  .  . 
Sharon  Arsenal— these  have  also  received 
Vietnamese  names. 

But  a  Vietnamese  captain  said  that  most 
government  scddlers  stlU  use  the  old  Ameri- 
can names. 

"If  you  ask  the  soldiers  where  they  are 
sUtloneci,  they  will  say  Bastogne."  he  said. 

For  some  reason  a  nj3.  Ciobra  helicopter 
gunshlp  that  was  shot  down  In  a  field  Just 
northeast  of  here  in  goTemment-controlled 
territory  In  1973  has  been  left  where  It  feU. 

It  appears  to  be  In  fairly  good  condition, 
and  Is  startling  in  appearance  because  oi  a 
large  red  mouth  with  white  fangs  that  the 
Amertcaos  painted  on  the  front  to  make  It 
look  fearscane.  The  paint  still  seems  harsh 
and  bright. 

Theories  differ  on  why  It  is  there.  Some 
say  it  was  left  in  memory  of  Its  pilot,  one  of 
the  last  Americans  to  die  in  Vietnam. 

Others  say  the  rockets  in  its  pods  are 
■till  active  and  It  Is  too  dangerous  to  remove 
It. 

Whatever  the  reason.  It  remains  a  horrible, 
grinning  monument  to  the  war  that  ravaged 
this  land. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  14,  1874] 

Some  Tsacts  or  Vxxtnam  Rxvkst  to  Old 

Lahdlobss 

(By  David  K.  Shlpler) 

Saigon,  South  Vzctnak,  Janxiary  13. — The 
Government  has  begun  to  sUp  back  after 
having  reached  the  brink  of  success  in  dis- 
solving Urge  land  holdings,  distributing 
them  to  poor  tenant  farmers  and  thus  elim- 
inating one  of  the  Vletcong's  most  potent 
political  Issues. 

Here  and  there  In  secure  areas  around  the 
country,  Vletnameee  plantation  owners  are 
coming  back  to  reclaim  land  they  abandoned 
because  of  the  war.  Some  local  officials  are 
demanding  that  peasants  relinquish  i»ti^ 
titles  they  were  given  just  a  few  years  ago. 

The  recent  developments  have  partly 
eroded  what  had  been  one  of  the  most  ambi- 
tious land -reform  programs  in  Asia,  financed 
largely  by  American  aid  and  undertaken  in 
1870  as  a  frankly  poUttcal  effort  to  woo  peas- 
ants from  aUeglance  to  the  Vletctmg. 

In  Its  three  and  a  half  years  the  program 
has  dearly  diminished  grievances  over  land 
ownership  by  transferring  2.8  million  acres 
to  farmers,  relieving  them  of  onerous  rents 
that  frequently  ran  to  a  third  of  the  crop 
or  mora. 

The  main  target  of  the  reform  and  the 
main  area  of  Its  suocaa  was  the  rlce-rlch 
Ueong  Delta,  where  tenancy  has  been  vlr- 

tiiaUy  eliminated.  The  current  '^y^'^wMfllng 

affecting  provinces  adjacent  to  Saigon  and 
parts  of  the  Central  w>g>ii«nrt« — does  not  yet 
appear  to  have  revived  the  land  issue  fc«' 
the  Communists,  but  snme  legislators  and 
Oovemmsnt  officials  are  worried  that  It  will. 

"It  has  been  one  of  the  most  inqx>rtant 
strategic  national  p<dlcles  In  this  nation's 
struggle,  but  nxnr  a  reverse  process  seems  to 
be  taking  place,"  declared  Vu  Cong  Mlnh, 
a  member  of  the  Nattonal  Assembly's  Agri- 
culture Committee. 

"Thousands  of  farmers  are  still  tenants 
and  others  who  have  got  their  land  titles 
under  the  Oovemment's  Land  to  the 
TlUer  program  are  again  becoming  tenants," 
he  said  in  an  interview.  '7t»mer  landowners 
and  corrupt  officials  are  trying  by  all  m«i«n^ 
to  steal  away  their  land.  Hi*  situation  Is 
becoming  quite  sstlons.  National  poUciee  are 
being  undermined.  Tba  process  must  be 
■topped." 


His  views  are  shared  by  other  legislators 
on  the  committee,  one  of  whom  said  in 
exasperation,  'The  land-reform  situation  Is 
now  In  a  complete  mess!" 

Fifteen  milee  northeast  of  Saigon,  In  the 
village  of  Binh  An,  a  young  farmer  named 
Lan  walked  slowly  among  his  banana  trees 
and  pea  plants  and  pig  pens,  perhaps  tor 
almost  the  last  time. 

rlNAIXT    SETTLED    ON    5    ACBES 

He  had  come  from  North  Vietnam  as  a 
boy,  when  the  Communists  defeated  the 
French  in  1964.  After  years  of  moving  from 
place  to  place,  he  and  his  parents  and  broth- 
ers and  sisters  finally  found  these  five  acres 
to  rent,  and  in  1968  thay  began  farming. 
Three  years  ago,  under  the  land-reform  pro- 
gram, the  family  was  awarded  title. 

Then  late  in  October,  Mr.  Lan  recalls,  three 
Vietnamese,  all  speaking  French,  appeared 
in  the  village.  They  showed  a  paper  identify- 
ing them  as  representatives  of  a  French 
planter,  Andr6  Parlnol. 

"They  said  that  the  French  had  set  up  an 
embassy  here,"  Mr.  Lan  reported.  "They  said 
they  do  not  care  if  th^re  are  now  Vietnamese 
or  Americans  Uvlng  on  this  land.  The 
French  are  coming  back,  so  Mr.  Farlnol  Is 
reclaiming  his  land." 

IjCss  than  a  month  later  Mr.  Lan  and 
hundreds  of  farmers  in  Binh  An  and  nearby 
villages  received  pieces  of  brown  paper  on 
which  were  printed  formal  notices  from 
the  village  committees : 

"It  is  kindly  requested  that  you  come  to 
the  office  of  Binh  An  vlUage  at  8  AJ^.,  Nov. 
24,  for  withdrawal  of  your  land  title.  Do  not 
forget  to  bring  your  land  title  with  you. 
Absence  Is  not  permitted." 

Convinced  that  village  officials  were  mere- 
ly acting  on  behalf  of  former  landlords,  the 
farmers  appeared  but  refused  to  relinquish 
their  titles.  That  La  where  the  matter  stands. 
"If  the  land  is  taken,  we  would  have  to 
move  out  again  and  find  some  other  piece  of 
land,  but  it  would  be  very  hard — we  have 
put  our  money  here,"  said  Mr.  Lan,  who  was 
afraid  to  allow  his  tvll  name  to  be  used. 
"Right  now  we  are  very  fearful." 

According  to  sources  in  the  central  Gov- 
ernment, such  efforts  by  local  authorities  to 
retake  land  have  been  made  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  most  seriously  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Bien  Hoa.  Long  g>inn>i  and  Gia 
Dinh,  which  are  near  Saigon. 

The  officials  say  that  one  device  being 
employed  Is  an  old  so-called  urbanization 
program  originaUy  designed  to  take  land 
for  the  development  of  industry,  housing  and 
other  projects. 

A  knowledgeable  official  reported  that  even 
though  the  Government  had  virtually  no 
money  for  such  development,  some  farmland 
was  being  designated  for  nrbanlzation-^4n- 
cludlng  a  third  of  Blen  Hob  Province — ^with 
the  result  that  titles  were  being  withdrawn 
and  restored  to  former  landlords,  who  either 
charge  the  farmers  rent  or  throw  them  off 
the  land. 

Asked  about  this,  Bui  Huu  Tiem,  Director 
General  of  Land  Reform,  replied:  "We  must 
respect  the  law  and  we  must  also  respect 
the  interests  of  the  landowners.  Now,  a  land- 
owner comes  back  and  says,  'My  land  is  with- 
in the  urbanization  program.  Tou  have 
wrongly  distributed  it.  Now  you  must  give 
it  back  to  me.'  So  we  have  to  give  it  back  to 
them.  Of  course,  In  most  cases  these  farmers 
can  stay  on  and  continue  to  till  the  land, 
I»rovlded  they  pay  some  rant  to  the  land- 
owners." 

snunncAivT  gain  ikportkd 
Even  with  these  difficulties,  the  current 
land-reform  effort  has  achieved  a  more  sig- 
nificant shift  of  ownership  patterns  than  any 
previous  Government  attempt. 

For  years  the  Vletcong,  and  the  Viet- 
mlnh  before  them,  had  made  land  reform 
a  central  theme  of  their  revolution.  "Cadres 
Instructed  to  turn  every  issue  into  land 


terms,"    Douglas    Pike   yrrot«    in    his    book 
"Viet  Cong." 

In  the  early  nlneteen-Blrtles  Vletcong 
land  reform  meant  assassinating  some  land- 
owners and  driving  others  from  their  vil- 
lages. Tenants  were  ordered  not  to  leave 
the  villages  to  pay  rents.  Landlords  or  agents 
who  came  to  collect  were  killed,  according  to 
Robert  L.  Sansom  in  his  study,  "The  Eco- 
nomics of  Insurgency  in  the  Mekong  Delta 
of  Vietnam." 

The  South  Vietnamese  Government  re- 
sponded by  arresting  farmers  who  had  ac- 
cepted land  titles  from  the  Vletcong,  Mr 
Sansom  reported.  In  fact,  he  added,  the 
Government  so  strongly  identified  with  land- 
lord interests  that  the  village  tax-collecting 
mechanism  became  a  first  step  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's assumption  of  a  rent-collection 
role  on  behalf  of  absentee  landlords.  In  many 
cases  the  Government  itself  served  as  land- 
lord. 

Though  the  late  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem 
initiated  a  land-reform  program  in  1956,  It 
remained  weak  and  ineffective  weU  into  the 
sixties,  partly  because  the  Americans  were 
uninterested. 

LAND    I8ST7X    BLIGBTXD 

Even  as  the  United  States  slid  deeply  into 
the  war,  "United  States  offl«lals  did  not  be- 
lieve that  land-based  grievances  were  im- 
portant," Mr.  Sansom  wrote. 

A  1967  report  for  the  United  States 
Government  by  the  Rand  dorporation  con- 
cluded: "From  the  point  of  view  of  Govern- 
ment control,  the  ideal  province  in  South 
Vietnam  wotild  bo  one  In  which  few  peasants 
farm  their  own  land,  the  distribution  of 
landholdlngs  Is  unequal,  no  land  redistribu- 
tion has  taken  place,  large  French  holdings 
existed  in  the  past." 

By  1970  the  American  view  had  changed 
and  so  had  that  of  the  Government.  The 
new  Land  to  the  "nuer  program  reqiUred 
the  award  of  title,  free  of  charge,  to  any 
farmer  who  was  tilling  land  and  paying  rent. 
Some  land  was  exempt,  lnclu<ang  property 
owned  by  religious  sects  and  up  to  12.6  acres 
of  an  individual  landlord's  land  for  a  ceme- 
tery or  for  ancestor  worship.  Each  farmer  re- 
ceived up  to  7.5  acres  and  each  landlord 
could  keep  no  more  than  3T  acres  to  farm 
himself  or  with  wage  labor. 

POCKETS    OF    CORKTTpnON 

Landlords  were  compensated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  a  rate  of  2.6  tln)es  the  value  of 
a  year's  crop,  with  20  per  cant  in  cash  and 
the  rest  in  Government  bonds.  Officials  esti- 
mate that  the  program  Will  cost  »400- 
milUon.  I 

Despite  Its  sweeping  natuie,  the  program 
has  left  pockets  of  exploitation  and  corrup- 
tion. Some  officials  report  that  a  nimiber  of 
landlords  distributed  land  among  members 
of  their  famUies  and  obtained  the  compen- 
sation, but  continued  to  bcmefit  from  the 
crops. 

In  other  cases  tenant  farmers  simply  con- 
tinue to  pay  exorbitant  rents,  either  because 
they  have  not  heard  about  the  program  or 
because  they  are  unwilling  t«  change  tradi- 
tional relationships  with  landlords. 

Mrs.  Pham  Thl  Ut  has  fivf  chUdren,  and 
she  cannot  feed  them  aU  on  the  rice  she  has 
left  after  paying  nearly  a  third  of  her  crop 
In  rent  for  the  land  she  farms  in  Dong  Hoa, 
12  miles  northeast  of  Saigon. 

Why  did  she  never  try  to  get  the  land  title? 
"I  never  thought  of  it,"  she  said.  "I  have 
known  the  family  for  so  long,  They  are  very 
rich.  They  do  not  have  to  till  the  land  them- 
selves. They  own  a  car  and  a  shop  and  do 
business  in  town.  I  Jiist  feel  uneasy  about  ac- 
quiring their  land." 

In  the  nearby  village  of  Hqa  An,  60-year- 
old  Bui  Van  Bay  is  farming  a  patch  of  a 
rubber  plantation,  but  the  owner  plans  to 
replant  rubber  trees  next  yeaf . 

"I  heard  about  Land  to  the  tiller,"  he  said. 
"I  did  not  like  to  get  land  from  other  people 
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that  way  so  I  did  not  fill  out  any  paper,  so  I 
still  do  not  have  any  land  and  I  do  not  know 
what  will  happen  next  when  the  rubber  trees 
are  replanted. 

"Of  course,  I  certainly  regretted  not  having 
asked  for  some  land  before,"  he  added,  "but 
I  still  feel  it  would  not  have  been  honest  to 
get  land  from  other  people." 

The  program's  exemption  of  sect-owned 
land  has  been  criticized  since  both  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  the  Buddhists  have  con- 
siderable holdings. 

Vo  Van  Tleu  of  Dong  Hoa,  who  has  tilled 
pagoda-owned  land  for  a  decade,  says  he 
would  have  enough  rice  to  feed  his  three 
children  and  17  grandchildren  if  he  did  not 
have  to  pay  a  third  of  his  crop  to  the  head 
monk. 

But  Mr.  Tleu  Is  not  resentful.  "It  Is  for  the 
pagoda,"  he  explained,  "so  it  is  for  the  pur- 
chase of  incense  and  the  cult  of  Buddha,  so 
I  feel  it  is  like  a  service  to  Buddha." 

Mao  Tse-tung:  "The  first  part  of  oxir  strug- 
gle was  a  peasant  revolt.  The  aim  was  to  free 
the  farmer  from  his  overlord,  to  win  not  free- 
dom of  speech,  voting  or  assembly,  but  the 
freedom  to  survive." 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  23,  1973] 
"Let  Us  Go  Home,"  Vnrr  Vuxagebs  Ask 

(By  Th<Hnas  W.  Lippman) 
Thanthut,  South  Vietnam. — ^As  if  on  cue, 
the  Inhabitants  of  Thanthuy's  mtdderlng 
shanties  come  out  to  plead  with  their  un- 
expected visitors:  We  are  hungry.  This  land 
is  poor.  We  want  to  go  back  to  our  village. 
Please  ask  the  government  to  let  us  go  home. 
If  this  is  not  the  bleakest,  poorest  village  In 
South  Vietnam,  it  must  be  close  to  It.  The 
2,267  people  live  in  tin  and  plywood  huts 
clustered  on  a  treeless  sandspit,  unrelieved 
by  greenery  cw  commercial  enterprise.  There 
Is  no  school,  pagoda  or  market,  but  there  Is  a 
barbed-wire   enclosed   compound. 

TV's,  bicycles,  soft-drink  stands,  radios  and 
photographs  of  President  Thleu  that  have 
proliferated  elsewhere  are  not  to  be  seen. 
The  villagers  bear  the  scarred,  unsmiling 
faces  and  tattered  clothes  of  the  downtrod- 
den. The  commercial  bustle  of  Danang,  less 
than  10  miles  to  the  north,  seems  as  remote 
as  the  moon,  and  Thanthuy's  residents  can 
only  go  there  vrtth  special  permission, 
anyway. 

Thanthuy  was  once  a  prosperous  village, 
the  inhabitants  say,  with  houses  of  brick 
and  tile  and  fruit  trees  sprouting  from  the 
fertile  soU.  But  that  was  four  years  ago 
and  two  thirds  of  a  mile  away  toward  the  sea- 
coast,  where  the  village  used  to  be  imtil  the 
Americans  biimed  it  down  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  forced  the  villagers 
to  move. 

They  have  not  been  allowed  to  retmm,  be- 
cause the  government  wants  them  near  the 
road  where  they  can  be  kept  under  control. 
So  they  stay  where  they  are.  surviving  under 
an  all-night  curfew. 

"The  authtvlties  have  told  us  many  times 
that  we  can  go  home  In  the  near  future," 
said  a  gnarled  old  farmer,  "but  the  near  fu- 
ture doesn't  come."  His  daughter,  shifting  on 
her  seat  to  conceal  a  crude  wooden  sub- 
stitute for  her  own  foot,  said  nothing.  She 
lost  the  foot  in  a  mine  explosion  a  month 
after  the  cease-fire. 

As  the  old  man  spoke,  the  steady  rumble 
of  artUlery  fire  could  be  heard  in  the  back- 
ground. Thanthuy  Is  one  of  the  uncountable 
places  In  South  Vietnam  where  it  looks  as  if 
It  will  be  a  long  war. 

"These  people  aU  have  relatives  in  the 
Vletcong,  so  the  government  has  no  con- 
fidence in  them,"  said  MaJ.  Doan  Phuoc  Hue, 
the  chief  of  Dien  Ban  district,  which  In- 
cludes Thanthuy.  "That  is  one  of  four  vU- 
lages  where  we  have  to  have  special  security 
measures.  We  have  to  arrest  people  from  time 
to  time  because  we  suspect  they  are  provid- 
ing food  to  the  enemy." 


On  the  pacification  charts,  this  Is  listed 
as  a  village  that  the  government  controls,  but 
It  is  the  kind  of  control  that  Jailers  have  over 
prisoners,  as  local  officials  admit,  and  not 
altogether  effective.  The  village  chief  was  not 
available  to  be  interviewed  because  he  was 
in  Danaug  to  be  treated  tot  wounds  suffered 
in  a  recent  skirmish,  and  troops  from  the 
mllltla  outpost  were  repairing  a  road  inter- 
section that  had  been  mined  the  night  before. 
Thanthuy  Is  In  Quangnam  Province,  about 
a  mile  south  of  the  former  U.S.  base  at  Mar- 
ble Mountain,  on  the  southern  outskirts  of 
Danang,  and  about  2.5  miles  in  from  the 
South  China  sea.  This  part  of  Vietnam  has 
been  under  Communist  Influence,  If  not 
domination,  for  more  than  20  years,  and 
some  of  the  bitterest  battles  fought  by 
American  troops  Involved  the  attempt  to 
control  the  Insurgency  In  southern  Quang- 
nam. 

The  residents  of  the  village  say  the  Vlet- 
cong took  It  In  1966  and  held  It  for  three 
years,  although  government  officials  say  it 
was  never  officially  acknowledged  to  be  Com- 
munist-controlled . 

Because  of  Its  location,  it  posed  a  threat 
both  to  Marble  Mountain  and  to  the  Danang 
province  capital  of  Holan  a  few  miles  south. 
So  In  1969,  after  combined  air  and  ground 
attack,  the  Americans  and  South  Vietnamese 
cleared  the  village,  burned  the  houses,  and 
herded  the  villagers  westward,  across  the 
dunes,  to  a  resettl  .-ment  site  near  the 
Danang-Holan  road. 

"I  don't  know  where  the  Vletcong  are  now," 
said  a  60-year-old  farmer.  "But  we  cannot 
go  back  because  the  government  won't  let  us. 
I  have  enough  land  here  to  grow  rice." 

"They  said  we  were  spread  out  too  thinly 
for  security,"  another  man  said. 

The  Marble  Mountain  base,  which  was  pro- 
tected whUo  Thanthuy  was  burned,  is  de- 
serted, the  last  of  the  G.I.  signs  fading  In  the 
rain.  And  the  direct  road  from  Danang  to 
Holan  Is  still  usable  only  by  military  vehicles 
traveling  In  convoy.  If  the  destruction  of 
the  village  achieved  anything  beyond  the  em- 
bltterment  of  Its  people,  there  is  no  sign  of  it. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Dec.  12, 1973] 

Retucee  Masses  RErnsNiNC  to  Quangtbi 
(By  Matthew  J.  Seiden) 

Quangtri,  South  Vhttnam. — In  the  biggest 
resettlement  project  in  the  history  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ref- 
ugees are  being  moved  back  Into  this  fiat — 
and  dangerous — landscape  of  sand  dunes, 
barbed  wire  and  rubble. 

Leaving  the  squalid  refugee  camps  of  Da- 
nang, nearly  80,000  persons  have  already  re- 
turned to  the  ruins  of  their  villages  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  front  lines  in  this  north- 
ernmost border  province. 

The  rest  are  being  setUed  on  new  sites  In 
this  and  other  provinces,  since  their  original 
villages  remained  in  Communist  control  after 
the  fiirlous  fighting  that  leveled  Quangtri 
city  last  year. 

The  battle  for  Quangtri  drove  at  least  300,- 
000 — and  according  to  smne  estimates  as 
many  as  600,000  persons — fnan  the  province 
last  year. 

To  get  these  people  out  of  the  government 
refugee  camps  and  the  makeshift  slums  of 
Danang  and  Hue,  the  United  States  has 
funded  a  controversial  $2  million  resettle- 
ment plan  administered  by  the  South  Vlet- 
nameee government. 

Critics  of  the  plan  say  the  refugees  are 
being  sent  back  into  this  dangerous  border 
province  for  military  and  economic,  rather 
than  humanitarian,  purposes. 

Acc<»'dmg  to  these  critics,  the  refugees, 
who  are  armed  and  trained  as  "local  defense 
forces,"  are  sent  home  at  great  risk,  to 
strengthen  the  government's  control  of 
otherwise  "Insecure"  areas. 

In  addition,  the  critics  point  out  that  after 
the  first  six  months,  resetUed  refugees  ar« 
usually  no  longer  eligible  f<w  food  rations 


that  cost  the  government  millions  of  dollars 
In  the  temporary  refugee  camps. 

While  government  supporters  do  not  deny 
the  military  and  economic  advantages  of  the 
resettlement  project,  they  insist  that  hu- 
manitarian motives  come-first. 

To  the  people  who  are  taking  the  risk,  the 
move  home  is  an  occasion  for  both  great  Joy 
and  fear. 

"We  are  afraid  of  being  so  close  to  the 
front  line,  and  we  are  afraid  of  digging  up 
old  explosives  in  our  fields,"  one  old  man 
said.  "But  It  Is  good  to  be  home  again." 

Although  there  have  been  no  reported  mil- 
itary Incidents,  at  least  3  persons  have  been 
killed  and  20  wounded  by  explosives  left 
buried  in  the  rubble  after  last  year's  fighting. 

According  to  Americans  who  work  closely 
with  the  project,  the  success  of  the  24  re- 
settled hamlets  varies  widely  from  place  to 
place. 

Where  the  land  was  good,  the  destruction 
light  and  enough  men  survived  to  do  the 
heavy  work,  the  villagers  hope  soon  to  be 
self-sufficient  again. 

But  some  of  the  hamlets,  especially  those 
hit  hardest  by  recent  floods,  required  an 
extension  of  the  six-month  free  rice  supply 
to  avert  starvation  and  collapse. 

Taken  all  together,  the  picture  painted 
by  these  articles  shov?s  that  Thieu  is 
taking  funds  earmarked  for  humani- 
tarian objectives  and  using  them  to  keep 
himself  in  office.  And  so  I  ask:  To  whom 
have  we  made  a  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam? Is  it  to  Thieu  and  the  repressive 
and  corrupt  administration  he  fronts? 
Or  is  it  instead  to  the  citizens  of  Viet- 
nam, the  real  victims  of  over  three 
decades  of  war  and  unrest? 

Did  we  spend  billions  of  our  tax  AfA- 
lars,  did  we  lose  50,000  American  lives 
for  this?  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  President 
Nixon's  empty  rhetoric,  there  is  no 
"peace"  in  Vietnam,  and  ther«  is  cer- 
tainly no  "honor"  for  America  If  we  con- 
tinue to  pour  resources  and  men  into  a 
futile  effort  to  prop  up  Thleu  and  his 
friends.  We  must  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  how  our  tax  dollars  are  being 
spent  in  Vietnam.  Today,  we  may  only 
be  talking  about  a  relatively  small 
amoimt  of  some  $49  million,  but  remem- 
ber that  Thleu's  buddy,  American  Am- 
bassador Martin,  has  already  said  that 
he  thinks  that  Thieu  needs  "a  large  in- 
fusion of  American  aid  over  the  next  2 
years"  and  Martin  has  speciflcally  men- 
tioned a  total  of  $850  million. 

Yet,  of  the  State  Department  requests 
for  aid  to  Thieu,  only  about  $70  million 
has  been  asked  for  humanitarian  assist- 
ance. Where,  then,  will  the  remaining 
$780  million  go?  It  is  not  clear  to  me 
and,  therefore,  I  assume  that  it  will  be 
used  to  keep  Thieu  in  power — and  that 
is  all. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  an 
article  I  have  here  from  the  Saigon 
Post  of  March  9  describing  a  new  eco- 
nomic assistance  commitment  to  Thieu 
from  the  Japanese  Government. 

I  find  this  to  be  an  interesting  situa- 
tion, because  on  one  hand  the  committee 
report  justifying  this  Increase  in  sup- 
plemental aid  imparts  a  sense  of  urgency 
in  the  need  for  these  fimds  and  an  indi- 
cation that  only  this  Nation's  urgent  help 
can  keep  the  refugee  programs  going. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  Thieu  has  been 
negotiating  for  at  least  8  months  for 
substantial  Japanese  assistance  in  this 
same  area.  And  so  I  wonder  if  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  committee  knew  of  these 
negotiatloDs.  and  If  we  would  be  mak- 
ing this  so-called  urgent  appropriation 
If  they  had  known  that  these  funds  were 
forthcoming  from  Jiqmn. 

B€r.  Chairman,  the  American  people 
cannot  afford  to  support  Thieu  and  his 
corrupt,  repressive  regime.  It  is  time 
we  gave  serious  consideration  to  the  as- 
rigfainee  commitments  we  have  given — 
and  will  be  asked  to  give  in  the  future— 
with  Salfon,  and  that  we  in  Congress 
begin  to  realise  that  such  commitments 
are  not  in  the  best  Interests  of  peace  or 
of  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

The  article  follows: 
Ftmr  Mnxinif  Docxabs:   Japan  Aid  Acccwd 

Scr  FOB  SXCVINC 

(By  L*  Uen) 

The  X78$00  mfllton  kid  pledged  by  Japan  to 
the  KVN  win  IM  made  mTmUable  Immediately 
after  the  signing  of  an  agreement  sched- 
uled to  take  place  here  within  this  month  by 
Foreign  lOnlster  Vuong  Van  Bac  and  the 
Japanese  Ambassador  to  Saigon,  it  was 
learned  Thursday. 

Th«  US9M  mUllon  aid  broken  down  Into 
30  million  as  loan  proper  and  30  million  as 
humanitarian  aid.  was  approved  by  the  Jap- 
anese Diet  last  year  following  a  meeting 
between  Japanese  Prime  Minister  Tanaka 
and  President  Nlzon  who  proposed  that 
Japan  assume  the  role  of  leading  contributor 
*«>  poat-war  rahabuitatlon  and  development 
In  the  whole  Indochina. 

The  CSaaO  million  gift  U  contingent  on 
the  obligation  by  the  BVN  government  to 
buy  bunding  equipment  and  farm  machines 
and  tools  from  Japan  for  war  refugees.  The 
TTStSO  mlUlon  loan  win  enable  this  country 
to  buy  whatever  It  wants  but  only  from 
Japan.  The  loan  calls  tar  an  Interest  rate 
of  a.76  per  cent  per  annum  and  a  term  of 
M  years  with  a  10-year  period  of  grace. 

The  ci«dlt  was  negotiated  in  eight 
months  with  the  BVN  government  bargain- 
ing for  more  favorable  terms. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
section  of  this  supplemental  relating  to 
the  Department  of  Defense,  there  is  an 
item  providing  an  additional  $116,147.- 
000  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Army.  Some  of  this  increase  is  due 
to  the  Increase  in  fuel  costs.  In  the  com- 
mittee report,  on  page  22.  there  is  refer- 
moe  to  the  committee's  concern  that  the 
Department  of  the  Army  may  have  over- 
stated its  need  for  fuel.  From  the  com- 
mittee report.  It  sounds  like  the  Army 
may  have  been  trying  to  hoard  fuel.  I 
hope  the  committee  will  continue  to  urge 
the  Arai7— «acl  the  other  services— to 
save  tueL  I  bette  that  the  committee  wiU 
be  able  to  provide  estimates  on  the 
amount  of  fuel  which  will  be  used  In 
fiscal  year  1975  as  compared  to  fiscal 
year  1974  or  1973. 

I  am  particularly  worried  about  the 
unnecessary  use  of  fuel  by  the  Army  Re- 
serves in  northern  Ohio.  Recently,  the 
Reserve  unite  in  Ohio  were  switched  from 
1st  Army  Command  at  Fort  Meade  to 
5th  Army  Command  out  of  Texas.  As 
a  result,  the  unite  will  now  be  training  In 
camps  in  the  West  Instead  of  the  East. 
Tbe  result  eould  be  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  amount  of  fuel  used  by  some  Ohio 
units.  I  liave  called  this  situation  to  the 
aUention  of  the  Army.  Hie  unit  involved 
«M  tb0  43Sth  Supply  and  Servloe  Co. 
Last  year  it  went  to  a  camp  in  upstate 
New  York.  TUs  iimmf  it  ig  going  to  a 
camp    in    upstate    Wisconsin— oeveral 


himdred  miles  further.  As  a  result,  the 
unit  was  originally  assigned  nearly  twice 
the  amount  of  fuel  it  used  last  year. 
When  I  pointed  this  out  to  the  Army, 
they  apparently  made  some  changes.  By 
reducing  the  number  of  vehicles  which 
this  company  will  take  to  camp  from  44 
to  31,  the  company  will  cut  down  on  the 
amount  of  gasoline  used  and  actually  use 
less  than  last  year.  Assuming  that  this 
does  not  result  in  a  significant  cut  in  the 
unit's  effectiveness,  the  Army  is  to  be 
commended  for  this  action. 

However,  there  are  other  units  that 
pre  in  the  same  situation.  For  example, 
the  682d  Heavy  Equipment  Mainte- 
nance Co.  will  be  making  the  same 
switch.  I  have  not  received  any  com- 
ments from  the  Army  on  whether  a  way 
will  be  foimd  to  save  on  the  amount  of 
fuel  used  by  tliis  unit. 

I  am  concerned  that  there  may  be  a 
large  number  of  other  units  using  addi- 
tional fuel.  I  asked  the  Army  whether  the 
Reserves  would  be  using  more  or  less 
fuel  in  1974  than  in  1973.  They  told  me 
that  they  planned  a  10-p«rcent  fuel  sav- 
ings. But  when  I  asked  how  much  fuel 
was  used  by  the  Reserves  In  1973,  no  one 
could  tell  me.  If  the  Army  has  no  total 
record  on  1973  fuel  usage— how  will  they 
be  able  to  tell  if  they  really  are  saving 
fuel? 

I  hope  the  committee  wUl  provide  over- 
sii^t  to  insure  that  the  maximum  fuel 
eflBciency  is  obtained. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  I  support  H.R.  14013,  the  fiscal  1974 
supplemental  appropriations  measure.  I 
have  some  reservations  about  the  section 
of  this  bill  that  provides  $49  million  in 
aid  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment, to  finance,  according  to  the  com- 
mittee report,  "commodity  imports,"  and 
for  use  in  other  "humanitarian  pro- 
grams" including  refugee  relief  assist- 
ance. 

I  am  concerned  that  a  portion  of  these 
funds  might  be  diverted  to  other  uses 

which  I  would  consider  unacceptable 

for  example,  support  of  the  prison  system 
or  police  operations  of  the  Thleu  govern- 
ment. Because  there  is  no  prohibition  in 
this  legislation  specifically  preventing 
the  expenditure  of  a  portion  of  the  $49 
million  for  such  purposes.  1  urge  my  col- 
leagues, for  purposes  of  Clariflcation  of 
legislative  intent,  to  record  their  views 
that  none  of  the  moneys  contata^  in 
this  bill  are  to  be  used  to  flnancethe 
prison-related  or  police-rdated  activities 
of  the  Thieu  regime. 

A  more  serious  problem — and  one 
which  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  as  we  debate  H.R.  14013,  con- 
cerns the  nature  of  the  'S-efugee  relief" 
programs  for  which  funds  appropriated 
by  thus  bill  are  to  be  used.  Considerable 
evidence  has  emerged  to  indicate  that 
very  few  benefits  from  these  U.S.- 
financed  programs  actually  reach  the 
people  for  whom  we  intenfl  aid.  Tliere  is 
substantial  evidence  of  corruption  and 
mismanagement  of  these  programs  all 
down  the  line  of  Vietnamese  ofBclals  in- 
volved. Two  programs  particularly  sus- 
pect are  those  labeled  "Return  to  Vil- 
lage" and  "Resettlement." 

Both  programs  are  Intended  to  help 
victims  of  bombed-out  and  destroyed  vil- 
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lages  by  offering  relocation  facilities  and 
temporary  shelters  as  well  as  special 
food  distribution  programs  and  assorted 
services.  In  actuality,  the  facilities 
created  by  these  programs  are  little  more 
than  govemment-nm  concentration 
camps  where  entry  and  exit  are  con- 
trolled by  armed  guards.  Villagers  are 
not  free  to  leave  at  will,  and  necessary 
functions — such  as  crop  growing — are 
next  to  impossible.  There  have  been  re- 
ports of  people  nearly  starving  in  the 
camps  for  lack  of  tirable  land,  while  gov- 
ernment officials  take  what  relief  food 
managed  to  make  its  way  through  the 
levels  of  corruption  into  thp  barbed-wire 
compoimd.  | 

These  activities.  I  note,  Suggest  viola- 
tions of  article  11  of  the  Peace  Accords, 
which  guarantee  refugees  "freedom  of 
movement,  freedcnn  of  residence,  and 
freedom  of  work." 

Two  American  AID  officials  recently 
resigned  in  protest  to  the  way  in  which 
the  United  States  and  Saigon  govern- 
ments are  handling  the  refugee  problem. 
As  indicated  in  an  article  by  Daniel 
Southerland  that  appeared  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  in  December,  the 
text  of  which  I  request  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  the  Saigon 
government  is  deliberately  resettUng 
refugees  into  areas  too  poor  to  lead  to 
economic  self-sufficiency,  and  is  using 
refugees  as  political  pawns  in  an  effort 
to  consolidate  and  expand  its  control 
over  territories  "Insecure"  or  disputed. 
These  refugee  programs  aue  almost  en- 
tirely fimded  by  U.S.  taxpayers.  In  the 
words  of  one  of  the  former  AID  officials, 
the  programs  are  "a  massive  bonanza  for 
the  Government  of  Vietnam,  a  disaster 
for  the  refugees,  and  an  insult"  to  the 
American  people. 

Senator  KimnoT's  Suboommittee  on 
Refugees  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  also  turned  up  disturbing  evi- 
dence of  corruption  in  the  refugee  pro- 
gram and  its  failure  to  be  of  any  real 
benefit  to  the  refugees.  A  subcommittee 
"Study  Mission  Report,"  entitled,  "Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  of  War  Tlctims  in  In- 
dochina: 1  Year  After  the  Cease-Pire," 
released  on  January  1,  19*14,  contained 
memoranda  from  AID  offl<jials  in  Viet- 
nam sharply  critical  of  the  refugee  pro- 
gram. One  such  AID  memorandum,  dated 
July  9,  1973,  contained  the  following: 

Although  the  Tu  Chung  hamlet  popula- 
tion has  been  reported  RTV'd  for  two  months 
(and  have  not  been  receiving  tn-camp  food 
distribution  for  this  period)  very  little  has 
been  acoompUshed  this  far  to  develop  a 
viable  vlUage.  Only  temporary  shacks  have 
been  constructed  and  most  people  are  not 
living  In  them.  One  or  two  wtlls  have  been 
dug  but  other  than  this  no  Infrastructure 
development ...  Is  even  In  sight. 

The  same  AID  memorandum  said  of 
the  Due  Luong  village: 

According  to  U.S.  advisors,  the  Due  Luong 
people  have  been  given  no  land  .  .  .  and 
are  required  to  pay  rent  on  land  occupied  for 
their  living  area.  However,  the  district  chief 
Informed  us  this  Is  only  a  temporary  holding 
area  where  people  are  being  placed  untU  a 
proper  resettlement  can  be  found.  He  has 
a  few  locations  In  mind,  but  has  not  definite- 
ly decided  where  to  piit  them.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Due  Luong  i>eople  have  not  received 
any  allowances  ...  He  has  received  funds 
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to  pay  their  resettlement  allowances,  but  Is 
awaiting  a  final  decision  .  .  . 

Of  the  Binh  Due  village  in  the  Binh 
Son  district: 

The  people  from  Chau  Binh  and  Phu  Quy 
hamlets  were  not  allowed  to  return  to  their 
original  hamlets  because  of  Insecurity.  They 
have  been  placed  In  Chau  Thuan  hamlet 
which,  in  a  number  of  cases.  Is  a  consider- 
able distance  from  their  fields. 

Another  memorandum  from  U.S.  AID 
officials,  dealing  with  the  "Return  to 
Village"— RTV— program,  surveys  the 
results  in  Pleiku  Province  in  October  of 
1973.  The  memorandum,  dated  October 
31, 1973,  reads  in  part: 

The  ABVN  troopers  in  Plei  M'Rong  area 
apparently  went  plundering  again.  The  re- 
cently retiUTied  Plel  Towanly  villagers  .  .  . 
aUegedly  loet  half  their  anticipated  rice  crop 
to  the  ARVN  soldiers  and  their  dependents. 
The  people  complained  the  soldiers  of  a  yet 
ui]^>ecifled  mechanized  and  artUlery  unit 
with  some  dependents  helped  themselves 
in  harvesting  the  rice  crop  despite  pleas  from 
the  people.  It  was  further  alleged  the  soldiers 
held  the  people,  who  complained,  at  bay  with 
the  use  of  tear-gas  grenades  and  threats  of 
booby  traps.  .  .  . 

Prom  the  evidence  of  these  memo- 
randums, it  appears  that  the  refugee  pro- 
grams are  near-total  shambles.  The 
refugees  are  being  herded  around,  be- 
cause the  Saigon  government  wants  to 
establish  control  over  one  area  or  an- 
other. Sometimes  the  peasants  are  al- 
lowed to  return  to  their  vUlages,  only  to 
find  that  the  fields  have  not  been  cleared 
of  mines  and  booby  traps,  and  that  such 
assistance  is  not  forthcoming  from  the 
Saigon  government.  Other  refugees  have 
found  that  even  after  planting  their 
crops — as  in  the  case  above — ARVN 
troops  loot  the  harvest,  allegedly  to  pre- 
vent its  falling  prey  to  the  PRG. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  has  a 
responsibility  to  the  refugees  and  other 
victims  of  the  Indochina  war.  I  am  not 
convinced,  however,  that  the  current  pro- 
grams are   a  satisfactory  response   to 
these  obligations.  It  seems  to  me,  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  such  as  that  I  have  of- 
fered on  this  occasion,  that  the  Congress 
should  initiate  a  full-scale,  broadly  based 
Investigation  of  the  refugee  programs, 
and  the  use  of  American  funds  which 
are  intended  to  be  of  assistance  to  ref- 
ugees, but  more  often  than  not,  it  seems, 
are  not.  We  as  Members  of  Congress 
should  not  allow  the  continuing,  and 
tragic,  scandal  of  U.S.-flnanced  "refugee 
programs"  to  continue  without  far  closer 
supervision  and  substantial  reform. 
The  article  follows : 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Dec.  24,  1973] 
Unitid  Statss-Saioon  Refttges  Psogkam 
CamciZED 
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is  moving  refugees  to  insecure  areas  in  an 
effort  to  consoUdate  and  expand  its  territorial 
control. 

These  were  two  of  the  main  objections 
voiced  by  one  of  two  former  assistant  relief 
and  rehabilitation  officers  of  the  U.S.  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development  (AID), 
Edward  L.  Block,  who  recently  resigned  be- 
cause of  their  misgivings  over  the  handling 
of  the  refugee  program.  The  other  Is  Leon  J. 
Van  Vfagoner.  Both  have  considerable  back- 
ground and  experience  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Block  indicates  there  are  others  who 
share  their  criticism  and  have  either  quit 
or  decided  against  another  tour  of  duty  here. 

For  the  past  five  or  six  months.  Mr.  Block's 
Job  has  been  to  work  with  the  Saigon  of- 
ficials responsible  for  land  development  and 
for  drawing  up  resettlement  guidelines.  His 
work  has  taken  him  on  a  number  of  trips  to 
the  provinces. 

Mr.  Block  described  Dr.  Phan  Quang  Dan 
the  Minister  of  State  for  Land  Development 
and  Hamlet  Building,  as  a  hard-working  of- 
ficial. But  he  said  that  Dr.  Dan  had  taken 
so  much  responsibUlty  into  his  own  hands 
that  he  could  not  possibly  provide  careful 
coordination  and  planning. 

Dr.  Dan  had  made  an  effort  to  cut  down 
on  the  thousands  of  nonexistent  refugees, 
called  "ghost  refugees,"  who  had  swoUen  the 
AID  rolls.  But  much  too  little  was  done  too 
late,  said  Mr.  Block. 

He  said  he  was  convinced  that  very  high- 
level  Vietnamese  officials  were  profiting  from 
the  aid  supposedly  going  to  "ghoet  refugees." 

largely     rtJNDED     BY     UNITED     STATES 


ing  spent  for  such  unauthorized  items  as 
government  of  Vietnam  social  events,  addi- 
tional aUowances  to  military  dependents,  the 
Installation  of  telephones,  land  rentals,  and 
rcxjflng  for  churches." 


(By  Daniel  Southerland) 
There  are  signs  of  dlsiUiislonment  among 
American  AID  officials  here  over  the  way  the 
U5.  and  Saigon  governments  are  handling 
the  Vietnam  refugee  problem. 
Among  the  criticisms  voiced  are  these: 
Refugees   are   being    "resettled"   on   land 
which  is  too  poor  to  lead  to  economic  self- 
sufficiency.  In  cases  where  forests  are  avaU- 
able,  they  are  often  denied  to  the  refugees 
because  (It  is  aUeged)   government  officials 
can  reap  sizable  profits  by  letting  talvate 
contractOTs  seU  the  timber. 
The  Saigon  government,  with  UJ8.  support. 


The  refugee  relief  and  rehabUltatlon  pro- 
gram Is  a  big  one,  involving  close  to  a  million 
refugees.  It  is  almost  entirely  U.S.  funded 

But  according  to  Mr.  Block,  UjS.  officials 
refused  to  use  the  leverage  vrhich  they  pos- 
sessed to  bring  significant  changes  in  Sai- 
gon's handling  of  the  refugee  problem.  High- 
er-level U.S.  officials  routinely  suppressed 
critical  reports  coming  from  Americans  work- 
ing In  the  field,  he  said. 

Mr.  Block  explained  that  he  had  not  made 
known  his  views  to  U.S.  AID  investigators 
who  questioned  htm  about  his  resignation 
because  he  feared  that  they  might  distort 
what  he  had  to  say  in  their  reports. 

He  believes  that  the  channelling  of  Amer- 
ican aid  to  refugees  through  private  volun- 
tary or  international  agencies  would  be  more 
effective  than  continuing  to  pump  it  through 
AID  and  the  Saigon  government. 

LABELED  "AH  INSULT" 

In  a  recent  letter  to  a  staff  member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  subccanmlttee  investigating  ref- 
ugee problems,  Mr.  Block  described  the  U.S 
ATD-funded  reUef  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram here  as  a  "massive  bonanza  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam,  a  disaster  for  the  refu- 
gees, and  an  insult"  to  the  American  people. 

"Many  of  the  new  refugees  sites  (even  the 
highly  praised  Suoi  Nghe  project)  are  in 
danger  of  eventuaUy  ooUapslng  or  are  al- 
ready collapsing  due  to  insufficient  land  and 
lack  of  required  supp<Kt  frtMn  the  govern- 
ment of  Vietnam,"  wrote  Mr.  Block. 

"We  have  come  to  discover  in  South  Viet- 
nam that  if  an  area  had  good  soU,  plentiful 
water,  and  Is  safe,  there  is  inevitably  some- 
body farming  or  claiming  it,"  Mr.  Block  said 
in  his  letter. 

"If  an  area  has  poor  soil,  few  water  re- 
sources, and  the  government  of  Vietnam 
would  lUe  to  make  it  a  buffer  aone,  then  the 
land  is  available  for  refugee  resettlement " 
he  said. 

"Ret\im-to-viUage  and  resettlement  site- 
development  projects  are  usually  bogged 
down  In  'administrative  deUys'  while  the 
'administrators'  decide  on  their  own  cut 
To  make  matters  worse,  ooatrols  over  the  ex- 
penditure of  AID-provlded  funds  are  prac- 
tlcaUy  nonexistent,  and  this  has  led  to  inex- 
cusable fiscal  iTveqxMislbUlty. 

"AID-provlded  refugee  rdlef  funds  are  be- 


Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words  on 
page  9,  line  6,  of  H.R.  14013. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  we  realize  just  who  and  what 
we  are  aiding  if  we  vote  to  give  $49 
million  in  supplemental  economic  aid  to 
South  Vietnam. 

This  aid  is  earmarked  for  war  refugees. 
But  there  is  mounting  evidence  that  the 
aid  is  not  reaching  the  refugees.  Ac- 
cording to  many  accounts,  a  huge  por- 
tion, perhaps  even  the  major  portion  of 
our  aid  to  refugees  goes  into  the  already 
well-lined  pockets  of  corrupt  military 
and  civilian  officials  of  the  Thieu  regime. 
Where  aid  does  reach  the  refugees,  it 
is  often  meager  and  the  "villages"  and 
"resettlements"  appear  to  be  very  thinly 
disguised  concentration  camps.  The 
vUlage  chief  of  at  least  one  camp  at 
Cam  Thanh  in  Quang  Nam  province  has 
reportedly  admitted  quite  openly  that 
the  reasons  for  setting  up  his  camp  were 
more  military  and  strategic,  than 
humanitarian. 

As  we  consider  further  aid  to  Viet- 
namese war  refugees,  both  in  fiscal  year 
1974  supplemental  appropriations  and  in 
the  upcoming  fiscal  year  1975  budget,  I 
feel  it  is  incumbent  on  the  House  to 
inspect  very  closely  how  that  aid  money 
is  being  used,  and  to  take  whatever  ac- 
tion is  necessary  to  be  certain  that 
American  tax  dollars  are  actually  help- 
ing to  heal  the  wounds  of  war  in  Viet- 
nam— not  to  dig  them  deeper. 

I  submit  for  my  colleagues'  considera- 
tion the  following  eyewitness  testimony 
regarding  the  misuse  of  refugee  aid  by 
the  Thieu  regime: 

Testimony  of  Diane  M.  Jones  on  Behalf  of 
THE  Friends  Committee  on  National  Leg- 
islation Before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Sttbcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions ON  South  Vietnam  Economic  Aid, 
March  28,  1974 

My  name  is  Diane  M.  Jones.  I  am  testifying 
today  on  behalf  of  the  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation,  whose  policies  are  made 
by  Friends  appointed  from  twenty-two 
Friends'  Yearly  Meetings  and  ten  other 
Friends'  organizations,  but  which  does  not 
purport  to  speak  for  all  Friends. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  this 
opportunity  to  share  my  experiences  and 
views  as  you  consider  the  Administration's 
request  for  supplemental  funds  of  $64  mil- 
lion for  economic  aid  to  South  Vietham  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Along  with  my  husband,  Michael  Jones,  I 
have  spent  21/2  years  in  South  Vietnam,  serv- 
ing as  Saigon  representative  for  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  aesoclated  with 
the  Quaker  rehabilitation  project  in  Quang 
Ngal  in  central  Vietnam.  We  have  Uved  In 
Vietnam  for  two  periods:  first,  from  August 
1970  through  October  1972,  and  more  recently 
from  October  1973  untU  early  February  1974. 
While  in  Vietnam  I  learned  to  speak  Viet- 
namese, which  I  believe  helped  me  Immensely 
in  understanding  the  people  and  the  ex- 
tremely complex  situation  there. 

As  a  result  of  my  exfierlences  in  Vietnam, 
in  particular  my  most  recent  po8t-"ceaaeflre" 
experience,  I  wish  to  testify  to  this  commit- 
tee against  an  increase  or  even  a  continued 
high  level  of  American  economic  aid  to  the 
Saigon  government. 
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Th«  principle  of  nilMtentlal  economic  aid 
for  South  Vtetnem  la  supported  by  many 
well-intentioned  Amnicana  as  a  vay  of  lielp- 
ing  to  repair  a  society  which  has  suffered  the 
ravages  of  twenty-five  years  of  bloody  war- 
fare. However,  my  own  observations  and  my 
conversations  with  Vietnamese  people  during 
my  recent  visit  have  led  me  to  conclude  that, 
for  the  most  part,  American  aid  Is  not  hu- 
manitarian, that  It  does  not  reach  the  peo- 
ple, and  furthermore  that  no  ecoxx>mlc  aid 
administered  solely  through  the  government 
m  Saigon  can  have  the  effect  of  healing  the 
wounds  of  war  in  Vietnam. 

Today  I  will  limit  my  remariu  solely  to 
the  largest  portion  of  aid  that  USAID  labels 
as  strictly  "humanitarian,"  namely,  aid  to 
refugees.  I  will  attempt  to  relate  to  the  sub- 
oommlttee  only  my  direct  personal  expe- 
ilencas  In  this  regard. 

The  Amerlean-sappcrted  program  for 
refugees  la  South  Vietnam  now  has  baslcaUy 
two  major  components^  both  aimed  at  re- 
moving refugees  from  refugee  camps:  (l) 
moving  them  back  to  their  home  areas,  under 
the  "Return  to  VlUage"  program,  and  (2) 
movlitg  them  to  new  areas  under  the  "Beset- 
Uement"  program.  Last  December  and  Jan- 
uary I  was  able  to  visit  a  number  of  both 
"Return  to  Village"  and  "HesetUement"  sites 
In  a  number  of  provinces. 

'"Return  to  Village."  The  conditions  I 
found  in  the  Return  to  Village  camps  I  vis- 
ited were  iy)palllng.  In  the  first  place,  despite 
the  name,  these  camps  looked  nothing  like 
^^•SM.  but  like  concentration  camps,  some 
«*  them  totally  surrounded  by  barbed  wire 
or  bMoboo  stake  fences,  with  tall  military 
watchtowers  on  the  perimeters.  In  camps  in 
Qoang  Trl.  Quang  Nam.  and  Quang  Ngai 
provlnMa.  I  learned  that  people  were  not  al- 
^?*  beyond  tba  oaiap  t>onndarles,  except 
tfiBlBg  eertaln  hoon  of  the  day,  for  ex- 
ample, between  7  ajn.  and  6  pja.  The  in- 
hahltante  at  these  camps  had  to  register 
with  camp  offlclaU  when  they  left  and  when 
they  returned. 

In  Zuyen  Phuoc  camp  m  Quang  Nam  prov- 
ince, I  talked  extensively  with  a  govern- 
ment official,  who  t<fld  me  his  Job  was  politi- 
cal contRd  at  the  population.  This  offlelal 
was  a  member  of  the  "Rural  Development" 
Corps,  which  Is  also  an  American-funded 
and  -advised  program.  He  showed  me  stacks 
oC  plcturee,  tma  picture  of  each  family  in  the 
ouap,  poalng  in  front  of  an  antl-communlst 
slogan  and  a  portrait  of  President  Thleu.  He 
said  that  he  had  to  check  dally  each  family 
against  their  famUy  pMtralt  to  see  If  any- 
one had  entered  or  left  the  camp  without 
registering  with  the  camp  crfBclals.  He  told 
me  that  any  resident  who  desired  to  move 
away  frwn  the  camp  must  have  written  per- 
mlsBton  from  the  camp  authorlttes  and  must 
report  again  to  the  local  poUce  upon  reach- 
ing his  or  her  daattnatton.  If  anyone  dls- 
•weared  wlthoot  addng  permlssttm,  he  said, 
the  peraoni  SaaUj  oould  be  arreeted. 

The  political  oontrd  In  the  Return  to  VU- 
lage  camps  I  visited  has  a  strong  Impact  on 
living  standards.  Because  inhabitants  were 
allowed  outside  the  camp  only  between  fixed 
hours  of  the  day.  because  In  some  cases  they 
had  to  walk  a  long  way  to  reach  their  farm 
land,  or  in  othw  oases  had  no  farm  land 
avaiUble  to  them,  they  could  not  support 
themselves  adequately.  For  example,  at  Cam 
Thanh  Return  to  Village  can^*  to  Quang  Nam 
province,  vmagm  told  me  that  they  could  not 
grow  anything  because  aU  of  their  farmland 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  "ceasefire"  line, 
and  th*t  the  Saigon  government  tromw 
guarding  the  camp  would  not  aUow  them 
to  go  back  and  tana  their  land,  even  during 
the  daytime.  At  the  time  I  visited,  people 
to  that  cMap  were  eating  obepped  banana 
tree  stalk  aad  were  tmrtvd  of  starvation  to 
^l.fS^^"^  ^  lat«Ttow«l  the  Tillage 
chief  o<  that  ounp  aad  he  aeknavladged  that 
the  camp  rsaldenU  an  wlabed  to  go  back  to 
their  original  farm  land,  but  "They  cannot," 
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he  told  us,  "because  the  eommunlsts  are  out 
there."  We  asked  him  why  the  villagers  were 
brought  to  such  a  miserable  camp  In  the  first 
place.  His  stralgbtforwanl  answer  surprised 
me:  "The  reasons  for  setting  up  this  camp 
were  more  strategic  than  humanlterlan,"  he 
said. 

■■Strategic"  seemed  to  me  a  very  apt  de- 
scription for  the  ■'Return  to  Village"  camp- 
sites I  saw.  A  close  friend  of  mine  described 
to  me  a  ■■Return  to  Village"  camp  on  the 
Bstagnac  peninsula  in  Qnang  Ngal  province, 
where  his  elderly  parents  now  live.  When  the 
Paris  peace  agreement  was  signed,  his  par- 
ents were  living  in  their  home  village  area, 
which  was  at  the  time  imder  the  control  of 
the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government. 
Two  months  later  Saigon  government  troops 
shelled  the  area,  moved  to,  rounded  up  the 
people  into  a  barbed-wire  enclosure,  and 
called  It  a  "Retiu^  to  Village"  camp.  A 
^Ugon  government  outpost  was  established 
TOncurrently  with  the  camp. 

The  Resettlement  Program.  The  second 
thrust  of  the  V.  S. -aided  Balgon  government 
program  to  deal  with  refugees  Is  the  "Reset- 
tlement" program.  Refugees  from  areas  which 
are  ccmtested  or  controlled  by  the  Provisional 
Revolutionary  Government  are  being  en- 
couraged by  the  Saigon  government  to  re- 
settle to  new  areas,  in  camps  or  new  villages 
which  are  controlled  by  Balgon.  Under  this 
program  large  numbers  of  refugees  are  now 
betog  moved  from  central  Vietnam  to  prov- 
toces  to  the  South,  tocludlng  Blnh  Tuy  and 
Long  Khanh.  Governmental  promises  to  the 
new  settlers  are  many  but  they  often  fall 
Short  of  fulfillment.  We  met  settlers  In  Blnh 
Tuy  provtoce  who  had  been  waiting  seven 
months  for  the  government  to  dig  the  wells 
it  had  pr(xnised  to  dig  aad  clear  the  farm- 
land It  had  promised  to  cHar.  We  met  women 
settlers  to  Dong  Den  camp,  also  to  Blnh  Tuy, 
who,  despite  government  promises,  had  had 
to  clear  by  hand  the  plots  of  land  for  their 
own  houses.  Like  the  government's  repre- 
sentative at  the  camp,  thef  had  no  idea  when 
their  future  farmland  would  be  cleared  out 
of  the  thick  Jungle. 

Stories  of  large-scale  corruption  In  the  sys- 
tem are  widespread  and  believable  when  one 
sees  the  conditions  in  those  camps  and  talks 
with  the  inhabitants.  The  American  adviser 
to  Blnh  Tuy,  whose  main  duty  was  to  advise 
the  resettlement  program,  told  me,  for  ex- 
ample, that  corruption  was  one  reason  why 
land  was  not  being  cleared  for  the  settlers. 
He  said  the  Saigon  Resettlement  office  was 
paying  out  110  thoiisand  piastres  per  hectare 
to    VECCO    CorporaUon,    a    U.8A.JJ5.-sup- 
ported  organization,  for  clearing.  They  were 
then  subcontracting  the  Job  to  someone  else, 
who   was   In   turn   subcoatracttog   the   Job 
agato.  When  the  contract  got  down  to  the 
actual  pec^le  who  were   clearing  the  land, 
there  was  only  46,000  piastres  per  hectare 
left,  and  the   bulldoeer  operators  did  not 
feel   It  was  worth   their   while.   The   same 
American   adviser  reported  finding  corrup- 
tion to  rice  distribution.  The  Saigon  head- 
quarters was  paying  top  market  prices  for 
good  rice,  but  the  people  were  receiving  the 
lowest  quaUty— that  which  is  usually  used  as 
animal    feed.    A    Cathcriic    priest    who    has 
worked  with  new  settlers  told  me  that  in 
a  well-digging  operation  with  which  he  was 
familiar,  fully  90%  of  the  fUnds  from  Saigon 
were  raked  off  the  top  before  they  reached 
the  diggers.  One  of  the  women  we  spc^e  with 
to   Dong   Den   camp,   sitttog  sadly  on  the 
dirt  floor  of  her  half -finished  bamboo  house, 
said,  "You  foreigners  send  a  lot  <rf  money 
to  Vietnam  for  programs  like  this  one,  but 
we  people  get  only  what  trickles  through 
the  fingers  of  the  government  officials." 

In  the  ResetUement  plan,  as  in  the  Re- 
turn to  Village  program,  questions  of  mlll- 
tary  atratBgy  often  seem  to  tak»  prlcHity 
over  consideration  for  tb*  welfare  of  the 
rsfugees.  Tha  American  adwlMr  to  Blnh  Tuy 
told  me  In  January  1974,  fhat  the  area  for 


the  Dong  Den  resettlement  camp  was  taken 
over  from  the  "V.C."  after  the  Peace  Agree- 
ment was  signed.  Saigon  government  troops 
newly  encamped  near  the  resettlement  site 
confirmed  his  statement.  He  added  that  he 
hoped  for  the  settlers'  sabe  there  wouldn't 
be  any  fighting  but  he  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised If  the  "V.C."  tried  t«  retake  the  area, 
which  they  considered  theirs. 

I  would  like  to  brtog  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  a  report  dated  January  27,  1974, 
to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugee 
Affairs.  On  page  16  is  reprtoted  a  letter  by  a 
tJ.S.  embassy  officer  describing  the  "Re- 
settlement" program  to  the  area  which  I 
have  Just  been  referring  to.  He  writes:  "The 
people  will  move  toto  areas  that  were 
previously  considered  marginal,  thus  secure 
the  area,  improve  movement  and  security 
along  major  routes  of  commimlcation,  de- 
velop the  agriculture  and  economic  situation 
in  the  provtoce  and  bring  economic  viability 
to  the  country  as  a  article."  This  letter  clearly 
todioates  the  importance  which  strategic 
considerations  are  given  in  the  admtolstertag 
of  our  "humanitarian"  aid  programs  for 
refugees. 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  to 
this  subcommittee  the  overwhelming  weight 
of  opinion  among  Vietnamese  people,  toclud- 
lng religious  and  political  leaders  with  whom 
we   spoke,   that  American  economic   aid   is 
dotag  very  little  to  help  the  common  people, 
but  is  dotog  much  towartte  maintaining  a 
politically  totransigent  and  domestically  un- 
responsive  government   m  Saigon.   I   woiild 
like  to  share  with  you  wh»t  was  to  me  an 
extremely  Impressive  conversation  I  had  with 
a   Buddhist  monk   to   January.   I   had   Just 
been  on  a  visit  with  two  American  friends  to 
two  of  the  Return  to  Village  campsites  I 
mentioned  above,  places  where  people  were 
living  to  conditions  of  near  starvation.  Re- 
turning that  evening  to  the  pagoda,  which 
was  a  center  for  gathertog  emergency  food 
supplies  for  the  camps,  I  said  to  the  head 
monk:    '^If  these  two  friends  of  mine  were 
members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  saw  the 
conditions  In  those  camps  tfaey  would  prob- 
ably go  back  to  Washington  and  recommend 
an  increase  in  U.S.  economic  aid."  The  monk 
became  visibly  agitated  when  I  said  this.  He 
glared  at  me  and  asked:  "Are  you  planning 
to  go  back  to  American  aad  ask  for  more 
American  aid  for  Vietnam?"  I  threw  the 
question  back  to  him  and  asked  what  he 
would  recommend.  "I  am  a  Buddhist  monk," 
he  said,  "and  my  first  concern  must  be  for 
the  welfare  of  my  followers— the  people  who 
live  in  those  camps.  If  American  aid  Is  con- 
tinued, they  wUl  conttoue  to  live  to  those 
camps.  If  It  Is  stopped,  eventually  the  gov- 
ernment wlU  be  forced  to  allow  them  to  go 
back  to  their  h<»neB.  They  wUl  be  hungry 
for  a  few  months  untU  their  first  rice  crop 
comes  to,  then  they  wUl  be  all  right.  The  only 
truly  humanitarian  thtog  the  UJ3.  Congress 
can  do  is  to  stop  the  support  that  keeps  those 
camps  to  operation." 

I  acknowledge,  and  I  am  sure  that  most 
members  of  thU  subconurtttee  share  the 
concern,  that  the  United  autes  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  offer  help  to  miUions  of  Viet- 
namese clvUlans  who  have  suffered  so  much 
through  the  endless  years  at  war.  However, 
I  believe  that  most  Vietnamese  would  agree 
with  me  that  our  highest  priority  at  this 
potot  should  be  to  committing  ourselves  to 
making  a  working  peace  in  Vietnam,  that 
Is,  c(Hnmltttog  ourselves  to  Use  the  only  tool 
for  peace  at  our  disposal,  the  Parts  Peace 
Agreement.  As  long  as  we  conttoue  pouring 
vast  amounts  of  economic  aad  military  toto 
^e  South  (up  to  86%  of  total  Saigon  costs), 
thereby  matotatotog  one  of  the  two  South 
^etnamese  parties  to  the  complete  exclusion 
f  «!•  other,  we  are,  by  any  reasonable  ta- 
terpretetloa,  Tlolattog  Article  4  of  the  Peace 
Agreement,  which  prcAlblts  U.S.  toterven- 
tloa  la  tbe  totemal  affairs  of  Sooth  Viet- 
nam. We  are  also  making  it  much  harder 
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for  the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  to 
come  to  any  understanding  with  each  other. 
I  urge  this  committee  to  consider  all  add 
requests — this  supplemental  request  as  well 
as  the  $474  million  increased  ceiltog  for 
South  Vietnam  military  aid  and  the  upcom- 
ing and  very  large  Fiscal  Tear  1975  military 
and  economic  aid  requests — in  the  light  of 
what  should  be  our  principal  objective  in 
South  Vietnam,  namely,  Implementtog  the 
Paris  Peace  Agreement. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  March  8,  1973] 
CoNTtNutNO  Refugee  Fhoblems 

HOSDE  OF  GHOST  REFUGEES  GET  UJS.  FOOD  IN 
VIETNAM 

(By  Henry  Kamm) 
Da  Nang,  Sooth  ViErNAM.  March  7. — Many 
tens  of  thousands  of  nonexistent  refugees 
from  Quang  Trl  Provtoce  are  being  fed  at 
American  expense.  American  and  Vietnamese 
officials  close  to  the  problem  agree  that 
cheattog  and  corruption  at  all  levels  of  ta- 
volvement — from  refugees  getting  an  extra 
pound  or  two  of  rice  a  day  to  high  Govern- 
ment officials  to  the  upper  reaches  of  a  kick- 
back pyramid — exceed  previous  experience, 
however  rich. 

In  a  departure  from  Vietnamese  custom, 
refugees  are  not  being  cheated  to  the  first 
instance  by  officials  appointed  to  dole  out 
American  assistance  to  them.  They  them- 
selves cheat,  by  declartog  nonexistent  mem- 
bers of  their  families  or  registering  their 
families  in  more  than  one  camp. 
Kickbacks  prevalent 
Because  low-level  officials  know  of  this 
petty  cheattog,  they  make  the  refugees  kick 
back  to  them  part  of  the  meager  proceeds. 
On  the  next  echelon,  the  small  kickbacks 
make  a  more  considerable  simi,  and  so  on  up 
the  Itoe. 

When,  for  instance,  a  camp  chief  has  made 
enough  for  a  motor  scooter  for  himself  and 
a  television  set  for  his  family,  he  Is  replaced. 
At  succeeding  levels  of  the  bureaucracy  the 
gains  are  bigger,  and  the  officials  are  less 
likely  to  lose  their  Jobs. 

The  Vietnamese  officials  are  In  the  main 
xmwilling  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  unable 
to  stop  the  cheating,  and  Americans  feel 
powerless  to  act  agatost  it  without  at  the 
same  time  endangering  relief  for  the  real 
refugees  from  Quang  Tri,  who  may  total  well 
above  200,000. 

In  the  opinion  of  qualified  experts,  the 
Quang  Tri  refugee  problem,  now  nearly  a 
year  old  but  not  publicly  discussed,  illus- 
trates the  costly  pitfalls  of  American  finan- 
cial assistance. 

When  Quang  Tri,  the  northernmost  prov- 
ince of  South  Vietnam,  was  nearly  overrun 
In  the  Communist  offensive  last  spring  its 
population  was  317,000.  Today,  after  large 
numbers  remained  behind  under  Communist 
control  and  many  others  were  klUed  to  the 
fighting  and  sustained  bombing  that  fol- 
lowed the  offensive,  327,000  people  are  Usted 
as  Quang  Tri  refugees  and  food  for  that 
m_ny  is  issued  at  American  expense. 

Officials  and  others  involved  agree  on  the 
practices  by  which  the  relief  rolls  are  swol- 
len but  differ  on  the  degree  of  swelling. 

A  South  Vietnamese  official  close  to  the 
problem  before  the  offensive  Iwlleves  that 
only  half  the  refugees  exist.  A  foreigner  with 
years  of  first-hand  experience  with  the  people 
of  Quang  Trl  puts  the  number  at  180  000 
to  190,000,  while  American  officials  put  it  at 
200,000  to  250,000.  All  this  makes  for  a  range 
of  75,000  to  160.000  phantom  refugees. 

Close  to  2  billion  piasters,  or  more  than 
$4  million,  has  been  spent  for  the  Quang  Tri 
refugees  since  Oct.  1,  and  spendtog  stocc 
last  May.  when  the  refugees  began  to  pom- 
southward.  Is  estimated  at  »l-mlUlon,  a 
month. 

The  American  and  South  Vietnamese  of- 
ficials have  been  ready  to  accept  refugee  flg- 


\ires  svispected  of  exaggeration  because  they 
lend  credence  to  contentions  that  while  the 
Communists  can  ci4>ture  territory  they  can- 
not wto  control  of  the  people.  The  idea  that 
almost  all  the  people  of  the  province  escaped 
southward  also  overcame  qualms  about  the 
heavy  bondtag  and  shelling  of  Quang  Tri 
after  its  fall,  since  the  areas  under  attack 
could  be  depicted  as  depopulated. 

Provincial  officials,  at  the  Quang  Tri  head- 
quarters that  has  been  moved  down  to  this 
city  in  Quang  Nam  Province,  believe  that 
many  more  people  than  the  Government 
acknowledges — and  American  advisers  ac- 
cept— ^remained  behtod.  Many  did  so  be- 
cause two  densely  populated  areas.  Cam  Lo 
and  OIo  Linh,  were  overrun  before  they  could 
escape.  Others  sympathized  with  the  Com- 
munists. Still  others  tried  to  assemble  their 
families  but  were  cut  off. 

Origtoal  reports  that  most  of  the  pop\ila- 
tion  had  escaped  were  implicitly  abandoned 
when  tens  of  thousands  of  people  were  said 
to  have  been  liberated  In  the  Government 
counteroffenslve  that  led  to  the  recapture  of 
Quang  Tri  City. 

Well-placed  Vietnamese  soiu-ces  put  the 
number  of  people  who  rematoed  behind  or 
were  killed  at  perhaps  as  many  as  half  the 
population.  A  senior  American  official  be- 
lieves the  total  to  be  a  quarter  to  a  third. 
Atmosphere  of  catastrophe 
The  tens  of  thousands  who  streamed  south- 
ward moved  to  a  chaotic  flow,  under  heavy 
enemy  pressure  and  in  an  atmosphere  of 
catastrophe  that  threatened  to  engulf  the 
country.  Most  washed  up  here  at  Da  Nang, 
where  deserted  American  military  camps  pro- 
vided shelter. 

Faced  with  strangers  and  drawing  on  ex- 
periences that  had  taught  them  that  dis- 
tributing officials  would  deprive  them  of  some 
of  the  benefits  due  them,  the  Quang  Tri  peo- 
ple began  to  cheat. 

Inslsttog  that  personjJ  and  family  docu- 
ments were  lost,  they  declared  children,  par- 
ents and  brothers  and  sisters  who  did  not 
exist.  Because  new  camps  were  opened  as 
the  flow  of  refugees  required  it  and  the  ur- 
gency of  the  situation  precluded  verification 
of  claims,  many  refugees  found  it  expedient 
to  register  to  several  camps. 

Since  no  attempt  coiUd  be  made  to  group 
people  by  hamlet  and  village  with  officials 
who  knew  them,  substitute  officials — toter- 
family  chiefs  to  place  of  hamlet  chiefs  and 
zone  chiefs  in  place  of  village  chiefs — were 
named. 

As  the  lower-level  chiefs  began  to  know 
their  families  and  discover  the  inflation  of 
the  claims  for  the  rations  of  rice,  condensed 
milk,  flsh  sauce  and  salt,  they  demanded 
kickbacks  to  keep  things  quiet.  A  family  that 
had  claimed,  say,  seven  members  tostead  of 
four  was  obliged  to  surrender  one  "ghost"  to 
the  interfamlly  chief. 

TtDo  sources  of  tribute 

At  the  next  level,  that  of  the  zone  chief, 
tribute  is  collected  both  from  todlvidual 
refugees  and  from  toterfamlly  chiefs.  But, 
authoritative  sources  said,  the  highest  rate 
of  kickbacks  is  at  the  level  of  the  eamo 
chief. 

He  is  the  key  person  in  the  34  camps  in 
the  Da  Nang  area,  where  259,000  recorded 
refugees  live.  It  is  he  who  certifies  the  num- 
bers in  his  camp,  determintog  the  food  that 
is  delivered. 

Most  of  the  camp  chiefs  has  been  chosen 
from  among  arriving  Quang  Tri  provtocUl 
public  servants  stace  Oct.  1,  when  the  pro- 
vtocial  authorities  took  over  refugee  admto- 
istration  from  the  Da  Nang  municipality. 
Shortly  afterward  the  Mayor  and  Deputy 
Mayor  of  Da  Nang  and  three  of  their  prin- 
cipal assistants  were  removed  upon  the  dis- 
closure of  extensive  profiteering  on  rice  for 
the  refugees. 

A  Vietnamese  source  familiar  with  the 
situation  said  that  corruption  had  been  ao 


general  that  most  of  the  camps  had  had  to 
change  chiefs  more  than  once  In  the  five 
months  since  Quang  Trl  officials  began  to 
run  them.  He  estimated  that  about  100  civU 
servants  and  army  officers  had  served  to  that 
period. 

"They  make  enough  money,  and  when  it 
becomes  obvious,  they  are  returned  to  their 
previous  duties,"  the  source  said.  "No  one 
has  ever  been  punished." 

At'oidtng  difficulties 
Camp  chiefs  are  named  by  the  province 
chief,  Col.  Phan  Ba  Hoa,  but  since  Colonel 
Hoa  was  preoccupied  with  military  matters, 
his  deputy.  Bui  Hoanh,  was  the  principal 
official  dealing  with  population  matters. 

Recently  Mr.  Hoanh  returned  to  the  toter- 
lor  Mtolstry  to  Saigon.  Mtolstry  officials  tell 
inquirers  that  he  was  dismissed  from  his 
Quang  Trl  job,  but  informed  sources  here 
said  he  had  arranged  the  transfer  to  avoid 
difficulties. 

Vietnamese  officials  said  that  the  Amer- 
icans were  hampered  by  their  status  as  ad- 
visers. When  they  press  hard  to  a  particular 
situation,  one  said,  the  corrupt  officials  give 
a  little  without  abandoning  the  opportuni- 
ties for  further  gain. 

At  American  urgtog,  a  series  of  night  checks 
have  been  run  to  camps  to  verify  the  exist- 
ence of  the  people  listed  as  residents.  They 
have  resulted  to  a  gradual  cutback  to  Infiated 
lists,  but  a  senior  American  official  to  Sai- 
gon conceded  that  he  had  no  confidence  in 
the  policemen   making  the  checks. 

A  Vletnam»se  official  said  that  no  one  was 
to  blame — that  the  entire  system  was  based 
on  corruption.  Anyone  who  comes  to  inspect 
is  merely  Invited  to  share  in  the  pot  and 
usually  accepts,  he  explamed. 

The  social  welfare  chief  of  Quang  Trl,  Ngo 
Van  Vtoh,  had  been  active  to  presstog  for 
the  dismissal  of  dishonest  camp  officials  and 
urging  the  reorganization  of  the  camps  along 
former  village  lines,  the  aim  being  to  make 
it  possible  to  reduce  cheattog  to  the  10  per 
cent  considered  normal  in  such  operations. 
Told  not  to  make  waves 
As  a  consequence  he  was  warned  by  provin- 
cial and  Saigon  officials  that  if  he  contmued 
to  stir  up  trouble  the  Americans  might  be- 
come difficult.  Mr.  Vtoh  asked  lor  a  transfer, 
but  he  was  recently  relieved,  and  an  toquiry 
toto  alleged  misfeasance  on  his  part  has  be- 
gun. The  inquiry,  accordtog  to  senior  officials 
in  Saigon,  concerns  administrative  short- 
comings at  the  time  of  evacuation  of  Quang 
Tri  City,  when  Mr.  Vinh  was  one  of  only 
two  top  aides  to  the  provtoce  chief  who 
remained  to  organize  the  population's  escape 
as  much  as  possible. 

A  senior  official  to  the  Ministry  of  Social 
Welfare  expressed  full  confidence  to  Mr. 
Vlnh  and  said  he  should  be  decorated  rather 
than  tovestlgated.  American  officials  who 
know  him  share  the  mtoistry's  confidence. 

The  American  officials  here  and  their  su- 
periors in  Saigon,  aware  of  the  low-level 
cheating  and  high-level  corruption,  find 
themselves  to  a  dilemma.  They  consider  their 
prime  task  to  be  the  housing  and  feedtog  of 
the  refugees,  and  they  must  work  through 
the  Vietnamese  authorities  to  perform  it. 

The  Americans  find  it  difficult  to  get  upset 
over  refugees  who  declare  "ghosts  "  to  get  one 
more  pound  of  rice  a  day.  "At  their  level  of 
poverty,''  one  said,  "all  they  get  is  enough 
extra  rice  to  sell  so  that  they  can  eat  a  few 
vegetables  or  dried  fish  with  their  rice." 

As  for  the  corruption  among  officials,  the 
Americans  are  concerned  but  see  no  solution 
except  to  maintain  pressure  on  the  authori- 
ties or  to  bring  over  more  Americans.  "To  be 
realistic,"  a  senior  American  said,  "it  costs 
much  more  to  Import  Americans  than  to  let 
the  Vietnamese  do  It  the  present  way." 
A  tribute  to  the  care 
The  most  important  thtog,  he  continued,  is 
that  the  Quang  Tri  refugees  receive  sufficient 
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food  And  m  mm  well  housed  mm  poesible— 
which  !■  poor  by  Western  standards — and 
that  outbreaks  of  disease  are  prevented  de- 
spite great  crowding. 

Visits  to  several  campe  and  conversations 
with  refugees  and  those  taking  care  of  them 
confirmed  that,  in  fact,  some  of  the  cheat- 
ing is  a  tribute  to  the  care. 

In  addition  to  phantom  refugees,  a  siz- 
able number  of  real  people  who  live  In  the 
camps  and  receive  rations  are  not  the  Quang 
Trl  refugees  they  say  they  are. 

They  may  be  people  who  lert  Quang  Trl 
before  the  offensive,  having  found  lUe  diffi- 
cult In  the  overpopulated.  Insecure  and  im- 
productlve  region.  They  may  be  from  Thus 
Tblen,  the  province  south  of  Quang  Trl, 
where  a  living  is  difficult  to  make,  or  sol- 
diers who  were  stationed  In  Quang  Trl  but 
whose  families  lived  elsewhere. 

They  are  In  the  camps  here  because  they 
are  fed  regularly  and  because  the  former 
American  Installations,  though  crowded, 
often  have  electricity  and  fresh  water — lux- 
uries to  the  peasants  of  this  region. 

"People  around  me  cheat,  people  under  me 
cheat  and  people  over  me  cheat."  a  saddened 
Vietnamese  official  said,  apologizing  for 
speaking  badly  of  his  country. 

"My  biggest  worry  U  that  one  day  America 
wUl  say  that  now  it  wUl  wash  its  hands  of 
Vietnam."  said  the  Social  Welfare  Minister 
Tran  Nguon  Phieu. 

American  and  Vietnamese  officials  Involved 
In  refugee  affairs  fear  that  the  principal  harm 
done  by  the  corruption  and  the  cheating  may 
be  to  hasten  that  day. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey)  to  Increase  by  $150  million  the 
amount  of  funds  appropriated  to  be 
spent  under  the  transitional  provisions 
of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973  for  public  service 
employment  jobs  in  communities  which 
experience  less  than  8.5  percent  unem- 
ployment. As  he  and  other  members 
of  the  committee  have  pointed  out, 
the  $100  million  figure  by  which  the  full 
OMmnlttee  has  recommended  that  the 
administration's  request  be  increased 
would  result  in  a  funding  level  17  percent 
below  that  of  the  October  1973  level- 
when  unemployment  was  4.6  percent. 
Unemployment  now  seems  sure  to  stand 
at  6  percent  before  the  fast  approach- 
ing termination  of  this  fiscal  year.  It 
seems  to  me  only  good  commonsense 
to  continue  to  fund  the  public  employ- 
ment programs  in  the  States  at  at  least 
the  October  1973  level  while  the  unem- 
ployment rate  remains  so  high. 

No  less  an  economic  authority  than 
Mr.  Arthur  Bums,  the  respected  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Board, 
has  recommended  the  PEP  programs  as 
one  good  way  to  meet  the  dual  problems 
of  high  inflation  and  unemplojrment  na- 
ttonwlde.  He  would  favor  hi^er  levels 
of  PEP  funding  to  offset  these  trends. 
Furthermore,  similar  proposals  have 
been  endorsed  by  the  LcAgue  of  Cities 
and  Towns  and  the  National  Conference 
of  Mayors.  TTiey  recognize,  as  do  those 
of  us  from  areas  which  do  not  meet  the 
B.S-pncent  unemployment  mark,  that 
this  next  year  wm  be  fraught  with  real 
difflcultles  for  large  parts  of  this  coun- 
try If  Increased  transitional  funding  is 

Mr.  Chataman,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  Congress  does  not  share  a  reduced 
commitment   to   offset   unemployment 
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with  public  spending.  If  anything,  the 
economic  vicissitudes  of  the  past  5 
months — with  accompanying,  ever- 
higher  unemplojonent — should  have 
strengthened  both  the  oommitment  and 
the  beneficence  of  the  Congress.  I  make 
no  secret  that  I  favor  a  strong  public 
sector  role  in  the  national  economy  £is 
a  balancing  and  stimulative  tool  for 
high  employment  and  eoonomlc  develop- 
ment. But,  regardless  aC  how  Members 
view  this  proposition,  they  ought,  I  be- 
lieve, to  support  this  one  time  only  $150 
million  increase  for  decidedly  human 
reasons. 

This  Congress  h&s  a  basic,  unaltering, 
and  oft-repeated  commitment  to  provide 
viable  employment  opportimitles  in- 
stead of  a  welfare  state  which  discour- 
ages employment.  Keeping  PEP  fund- 
ing on  a  par  with  existing  funding  will 
help  insure  a  decent  amount  of  public 
service  job  turnover  and  will  help  to 
keep  our  unemployment  rolls  down. 

In  closing,  I  can  only  repeat  that  this 
amendment  does  not  commit  any  new 
increases  in  public  service  emplojrment 
funding.  It  merely  maintains  that  which 
is  presently  provided.  Moreover,  these 
funds  are  transitional  funds.  With  the 
onset  of  manpower  revenue  sharing,  the 
program  will  largely  be  phased  out,  be- 
cause of  the  high  unemployment  qualifi- 
cation cutoff.  This  is  the  last  opportunity 
that  we  will  have  to  help  cushion  the 
effect  that  this  major  abandonment  will 
have  on  many  cities  and  towns.  I  sin- 
cerely trust  that  my  colleagues  will  not 
neglect  to  provide  at  least  the  funding 
that  they  have  hitherto  been  receiving. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chadrman,  we  can 
point  with  pride  to  the  success  of  the 
summer  youth  employment  programs, 
the  recreation  support  program,  and  the 
youth  transportation  program.  The  dual 
purposes  of  providing  gainful  employ- 
ment and  a  source  of  income  to  our  pov- 
erty youth  and,  at  the  same  time,  keep- 
ing these  young  people  occupied  and  out 
of  trouble  during  the  long  smnmer 
months  are  of  signal  importance  to  our 
whole  society. 

The  appropriation  levd  set  by  the  ad- 
ministration will  not  only  decrease  the 
number  of  summer  jobs,  but  will  com- 
pletely eliminate  the  recreation  support 
program  and  youth  transportation  pro- 
gram. These  two  programs  are  not  lux- 
urious extras  and  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  continued  maintenance  of  the 
summer  jobs  program. 

In  New  York  City,  the  recreation  pro- 
gram supplements  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  projects  in  160  commimlty  loca- 
tions, and  will  require  $2.83  million  to 
Just  duplicate  the  siunm«r  1973  level  of 
effort.  Last  year  the  city  received  $149, 
130  to  offset  the  costs  to  our  youth  of 
getting  to  and  from  their  summer  Jobs 
and  recreation  programsk  Without  this 
money  for  transportation  there  Is  little 
reason  to  even  have  the  summer  jobs  pro- 
gram, because  these  children  just  simply 
will  not  be  able  to  get  to  their  jobs. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  my  colleague, 
Mr.  RoYBAL's  amendment,  which  wili 
provide  an  additional  $81  million  for  the 
summer  jobs  program,  $3  million  for  the 
recreation  program,  and  $2  million  for 
the  transportation  program. 


Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  mid-January  of  this  year  southern 
Oregon  suffered  its  second  very  serious 
fiood  in  a  decade.  The  damage  was  tre- 
mendous— in  loss  of  property  and  most 
tragically  in  the  loss  of  Ufe.  On  January 
25,  President  Nixon  declared  17  Oregon 
counties  a  disaster  area.  Although  Fed- 
eral assistance  cannot  tmdo  the  damage 
to  life  and  property,  Federal  programs 
have  begun  to  help,  and  are  needed  to 
continue  to  help,  Oregon  recover  from 
this  calamity. 

Federal  programs  provide  different 
kinds  of  assistance  to  alleviate  the  many 
kinds  of  problems  created  by  a  flood  dis- 
aster. The  Federal  Disaster  Assistance 
Administration  has  done  a  great  deal  in 
providing  emergency  assistance  by  open- 
ing public  roads,  providing  food  and 
emergency  assistance  to  individuals 
whose  homes  suffered  damage  from  the 
flood,  directing  indivduals  to  the  appro- 
priate assistance,  and  coordinating  other 
Government  flood  relief  projects  in  the 
area.The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
done  a  highly  commendable  job  of  pro- 
viding emergency  aid  during  the  actual 
flood — controlling  the  overflowing  rivers, 
protecting  people  and  land — and  has 
since  begun  the  authorized  necessary  re- 
pair work  on  flood  control  structures 
damaged  in  the  flood. 

On  March  23,  followii«  Agriculture 
Secretary  Butz'  declaration  of  the 
Oregon  counties  as  a  disaeter  area,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  through  the 
Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service,  released  an  Initial  alloca- 
tion of  $1  million,  with  more  to  be  made 
available  as  needed,  for  co«t-sh8krlng  as- 
sistance to  farmers  for  removing  debris 
from  farmland,  and  for  grading,  shaping 
and  releveling  eroded  land  areas.  The 
Farmers'  Home  Administration  has  fur- 
ther provided  needed  loans  for  rebuild- 
ing and  repair.  These  Federal  disaster 
assistance  programs  have  been  made 
available  to  the  Oregon  flood  area. 

There  is  still,  however,  one  type  of 
assistance  which  is  not  available  through 
any  of  these  channels  and  which  Is  ur- 
gently needed.  The  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  with  adequate  funding,  could 
provide  assistance  to  communities  and 
groups  of  individuals  who  are  still  in 
need  of  assistance  to  correct  hazardous 
conditions  resulting  from  the  flood  which 
could  further  jeopardize  life  and  prop- 
erty if  not  quickly  corrected. 

Section  216  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1950  authorizes  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  to  provide  assistance  for  safe- 
guarding lives  and  property  In  areas 
damaged  by  flood  and  resulting  from 
conditions  remnant  from  a  disaster.  The 
assistance  Includes  establishment  of 
vegetation  on  denuded  areas,  stream- 
bank  stabilization,  control  of  eroding 
areas,  repair  of  water  contnol  structures, 
and  removal  of  sediment  and  debris  from 
clogged  streams  where  theee  conditions 
create  a  hazard  to  lives  and  property. 

Each  year  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice may  use  $300,000  of  tbe  watershed 
and  flood  prevention  operations  appro- 
priation for  emergency  measure  assist- 
ance. This  year  these  funds  have  already 
been  used,  as  has  alao  the  carryover 
from  1973  supplemental  funds,  for  as- 
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sistance  in  the  Hurricane  Agnes  and  the 
Black  Hills  disasters  as  well  as  in  the 
Mississippi  River  Valley  flood  area. 

As  a  result,  no  additional  fimds  are 
left  to  be  allocated  for  repairing  flood 
damage  in  Oregon  and  other  areas  in 
need  of  emergency  assistance  from  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  The  House 
Appropriations  Committee  has  included 
in  its  request  for  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  $20  milUon  to  supplement 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  disaster 
funds.  This  need  is  based  upon  estimates 
for  assistance  in  areas  which  have  been 
surveyed  and  where  repairs  have  been 
estimated  by  the  local  and  State  Soil 
Conservation  Service  personnel.  In- 
cluded in  the  $20  million,  $1.5  million  of 
which  is  slated  for  Oregon,  is  an  esti- 
mated $700,000  needed  for  repair  work 
along  the  Applegate  River  in  Josephine 
and  Jackson  Coimties  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
second  supplemental  appropriations 
bill,  H.R.  14013. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

MlLrrARY  PERSONNEL,  AIE  FORCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military 
personnel.  Air  Force",  $50,800,000. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
committee  position  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  high  school  dropouts  who  can 
be  Kilisted  into  the  Armed  Forces  in 
fiscal  year  1974,  even  though  it  will  be 
lost  through  a  point  of  order.  The  provi- 
sion deals  with  the  numbers  of  non-high- 
school  graduates,  who  can  be  brought 
into  the  military  services  during  fiscal 
year  1974.  After  careful  consideration, 
last  year  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions recommended  and  the  Congress 
adopted  a  limitation  which  stated  that 
not  to  exceed  45  percent  of  the  total  per- 
sons enlisted  into  the  military  services 
could  be  non-high-school  graduates.  The 
provision  also  limited  the  availability  of 
funds  for  the  enlistment  of  mental  cate- 
gory IV  personnel  to  not  more  than  18 
percent.  We  feel  that  fully  qualified  per- 
sonnel are  essential  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  modem  sophisticated 
military  equipment  and  to  defend  them- 
selves against  such  equipment. 

In  looking  Into  this  matter  we  found 
that  non-hlgh-school  graduates  taken 
into  the  military  services  have  four  times 
the  failure  rate  of  high  school  graduates. 
We  found  that  the  percentage  of  person- 
nel in  the  brig  or  in  the  stockades  who 
are  non-high-school  graduates  far  ex- 
ceeds their  proportion  of  the  force.  A 
proportionately  higher  number  of  non- 
high-school  graduates  desert. 

We  have  had  experience  In  recent 
years  with  lowering  the  standards  of  en- 
listments. The  Navy  was  not  getting  Into 
the  service  the  numbers  of  people  the 
Navy  wanted  so  they  lowered  the  stand- 
ards and  took  In  greater  numbers  of 
non-high-school  graduates  and  mental 
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category  IV  personnel.  The  result  was 
riots  on  the  aircraft  carriers  Kitty  Hawk 
and  Consteilation  in  October  of  1972. 
The  Navy  was  forced  to  eliminate  from 
the  service  5,200  marginal  performers, 
the  vast  majority  of  whom  were  non- 
high-school  graduates  during  fiscal  year 
1973. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  here  is  of 
the  quality  of  the  personnel  in  the  mili- 
tary services  under  the  all-volunteer 
force  concept.  Two  of  the  military  serv- 
ices are  having  difficulty  in  attracting 
the  numbers  of  persons  which  had  been 
budgeted  for.  The  services  want  to  keep 
their  budgets  high,  and  they  want  to 
keep  the  numbers  of  personnel  high  even 
though  there  is  no  clear  evidence  as  to 
what  the  appropriate  number  is. 

Those  who  want  to  eliminate  this  pro- 
vision are  either  so  committed  to  the  all- 
volunteer  force  that  they  refuse  to  criti- 
cally analyze  it  or  those  who  feel  that 
the  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces  should 
be  maintained  at  budgeted  levels  regard- 
less of  the  extra  cost  of  doing  so. 

The  Marines  feel  that  they  cannot, 
without  taking  in  additional  nimibers  of 
non-high-school  graduates,  meet  their 
enlistment  goals  in  this  fiscal  year.  I  say 
that  meeting  the  enlistment  goals  is  far 
less  Important  than  maintaining  the 
quality  of  the  mihtary  force.  It  is  rather 
ironic  that  the  Marine  Corps  which  has 
been  going  throughout  the  land  with  the 
slogan  "We  need  a  few  good  men "  has 
now  reversed  itself  and  wants  greater 
numbers  of  men  who  are  not  so  good. 

The  Marine  Corps  did  not  request  in  a 
budget  amendment  that  section  718  be 
waived.  At  the  time  they  made  their  sup- 
plemental request  they  could  have  done 
so.  We  have  nothing  from  the  President, 
nothing  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  nothing  from  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  indicating  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  in  favor  of  such  a  waiver. 
The  Air  Force  enlists  95  percent  high 
school  graduates.  The  Air  Force  has  al- 
most no  drug,  a.w.o.1.,  or  desertion  prob- 
lem when  compared  to  the  rates  experi- 
enced by  the  other  services.  The  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  told  us  last  week 
that  he  attributes  that  to  the  fact  that 
he  has  a  very  low  percentage  of  non- 
hlgh-school  graduates  in  the  Air  Force. 
With  a  high  percentage  of  high  school 
graduates  he  has  avoided  discipline 
problems. 

The  Army  is  not  pressing  for  a  waiver 
of  section  718.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
has  stated  that  he  would  prefer  having 
greater  flexibility,  but  that  the  Army  can 
live  with  section  718.  So  can  the  Navy 
The  only  problem  is  that  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  The  Marine  Corps  problem  may 
not  be  real  when  the  high  school  term 
ends  this  year.  The  Marine  Corps  may 
then  obtain  the  numbers  of  recruits 
which  they  desh^,  but  they  are  behind 
schedule  now.  In  my  opinion,  they  have 
overreacted  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  overreacted  in  this 
matter. 

I  say  the  law  of  the  land  should  re- 
mato  the  law  of  the  land  for  the  remain- 
ing 3  months  of  this  fiscal  year.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  should  address 
this  matter  In  the  hearings  now  being 


conducted  and  can  prepare  whatever  ac- 
tion necessary  for  fiscal  year  1975.  We 
should  not  act  in  haste.  We  should  not 
panic  because  of  a  letter  from  one  of 
the  military  services.  We  should  be  cer- 
tain that  we  maintain  the  military  force 
capable  of  defending  the  country,  not 
just  a  lot  of  people  on  the  payroll.  We 
should  keep  quahty  controls  on  the  all- 
volunteer  force  at  least  through  the 
completion  of  fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  was  instru- 
mental in  having  inserted  into  the  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1974  a  provision  which  limited  the  num- 
bers of  non-high-school  graduates — 
dropouts — who  could  be  brought  into 
each  military  service  during  fiscal  year 
1974  to  not  more  than  45  percent  of  the 
total  persons  enlisted.  It  was  felt  that  the 
time  has  come  to  "draw  the  line"  with  re- 
spect to  the  all-volunteer  force  and  thus 
make  a  serious  attempt  to  judge  if  the 
concept  will  work. 

As  you  know,  the  all-volunteer  force 
is  not  new.  In  fact,  as  early  as  1967  there 
was  considerable  talk  of  moving  toward 
the  all-volunteer  force.  In  that  year  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  passed 
legislation  to  make  military  pay  com- 
parable to  the  pay  of  other  Government 
employees.  In  1969,  the  administration 
adopted  the  all-volunteer  force  concept 
and  in  1971  tlie  Congress  passed  the  nec- 
essary legislation  to  increase  pay  rates  in 
the  lower  grades,  both  officer  and  en- 
listed, to  make  them  comparable  with 
rates  paid  by  private  industry  for  simi- 
lar skill  levels.  Each  year  as  we  moved 
toward  the  all-volunteer  force,  neces- 
sary, but  costly,  steps  were  taken  to  in- 
sure that  it  would  succeed.  These  steps 
have  resulted  in  increased  cost  of  man- 
ning a  smaller  defense  force. 

I  refer  to  such  items  as  the  combat 
arms  enlistment  bonus  which  was  added 
in  1971  and  will  cost  nearly  $70  million 
in  fiscal  year  1975.  Recruit  advertising 
costs  have  increased  nearly  twaityfold 
in  4  years — from  about  $5.4  million  in 
1970  to  $95  million  this  fiscal  year.  Dur- 
ing the  past  10  years  the  percentage  of 
the  Defense  budget  devoted  to  man- 
power, civilian  and  military,  has  in- 
creased from  about  40  to  45  percent  to 
over  56  percent  today.  Recruiting  costs 
are  up  about  sixfold  and  will  break 
thresholds  established  by  the  committee 
for   fiscal   year   1974. 

There  has  also  been  a  downturn  in  the 
overaU  quahty  of  enlisted  force  as  meas- 
ured by  high  school  graduates  and  the 
Armed  Forces  qualification  test. 

Less  than  1  year  ago  all  of  the  services 
validated  on  their  own  volition  certain 
goals  with  respect  to  the  percentage  of 
high  school  graduates  that  they  would 
enlist  during  fiscal  year  1974.  The  Army 
said  that  it  would  obtain  about  70  per- 
cent of  its  force  requirements  from  high 
school  graduates  and  the  Marine  Corps 
about  65  percent.  Last  summer  before  this 
committee  reported  the  fiscal  year  1974 
defense  appropriation  bill,  the  Army 
ran  into  some  recruiting  difficulties  and 
announced  a  lowering  of  standards  and 
still  another  Increase  in  the  size  of  the 
recruiting  force. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  com- 
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mittee  decided  that  It  was  time  to  "draw 
the  line"  for  at  least  1  year  and  see  what 
the  Department  of  Defense  could  do  with 
respect  to  meeting  Its  manpower  require- 
ments under  a  given  set  of  ccmdltlons.  It 
became  obvious  that  If  the  Congress  were 
willing  to  continually  increase  the  ante — 
the  dollars  which  would  be  pumped  Into 
the  all-volunteer  force — and  If  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  continues  to  de- 
crease its  personnel  requirements  from 
the  standpoint  of  moral,  mental  and 
physical  qualifications  the  all-volunteer 
force  would  succeed  at  least  on  paper. 
However,  the  resulting  force  could  repre- 
sent a  total  failure  with  respect  to  the 
Defense  needs  of  this  Nati(Hi. 

Thus,  the  Congress  said,  let  us  have  no 
more  degradation  in  manpower  quality  at 
least  for  the  remainder  of  flscsd  year 
1974.  Standards  were  established  using 
the  two  key  factors  employed  by  all  of 
the  military  departments  in  accepting 
enlistments:  namely,  high  school  grad- 
uation and  mental  category.  Because  one 
of  the  services  may  run  as  much  as 
12.000  to  15,000  short  In  its  recruiting 
goals  for  fiscal  year  1974  because  of  the 
requirement  to  limit  high  school  drop- 
outs to  45  percent  of  the  force,  the  Con- 
gress Is  being  pressured  Into  taking  ill- 
conceived,  short-nm  action  to  help  this 
service  out,  while  falling  to  address  the 
much  larger  question  of  "can  the  all- 
volunteer  force  succeed  under  a  reason- 
able set  of  quality  standards?" 

Certainly,  the  all-v<dunteer  force  can 
succeed,  and  we  aU  want  it  to  succeed, 
but  there  has  to  be  some  limit  with  re- 
spect to  the  amount  of  resources  that 
the  program  should  consume  and  the 
quality  of  the  force  to  be  employed. 
Otherwise,  there  will  be  no  valid  check 
made  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
concept. 

I  say  that  the  Congress  should  first 
direct  the  Department  of  Defense  to  live 
with  its  quality  standards  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  101.  Section  737(a)  of  Public  Law  93- 
238  (87  Stat.  1044),  la  amended  by  deleting 
"$1,126,000,000"  and  Inserting  "«1, 326.000.- 
000"  In  lieu  thereof. 


ponrr  or  ord^ 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  section  101. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
elaborate  a  bit,  when  this  bill  was  writ- 
ten t^  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  had  re- 
ported a  biU  providing  a  $1.6  billion  cell- 
ing tor  aid  to  South  Vietnam,  so  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  In  recog- 
nition of  what  appeared  to  be  an  au- 
thorization which  was  on  the  way,  pro- 
vided an  additional  $200  million  in  this 
bill,  making  the  figure  $1.3  billion.  In  the 
action  by  the  House  last  we^  the  ad- 
ditional funds  for  aid  to  South  Vietnam 
were  stricken  by  the  action  of  the  House. 
Therefore,  the  authortzatlcn  which  the 
Committee  on  Appn^riatlons  had  ex- 
pected waa  not  approved  and  so  these 
fimds  In  excess  of  $1.26  billion  are  not 
authorised.  We  did  not  ask  for  a  rule 
waiving  points  of  order  and  should  not 


have  imder  the  circumstances  and,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Chairman,  I  point  out  that  this 
section  increases  the  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority for  the  support  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces  in  excess  of  the  amount 
currently  authorized  and,  therefore  is 
not  in  accordance  with  clause  2  of  rule 
XXI  which  provides  tlmt: 

No  appropriation  shall  be  reported  In  any 
general  appropriation  bill,  or  be  In  order  as 
an  amendment  thereto,  for  any  expenditure 
not  previously  authorized  by  law 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a  point  of 
order  against  section  101,  but  I  would 
like  to  state  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  PorceB  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hebert)  , 
is  very  much  interested  in  this  matter 
and  I  am  sure  he  wishes  to  be  heard  wi  it 
and  to  join  in  this  iwint  of  order  which  I 
urge. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  seeking  to  be  recognized 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
indicating  my  interest  in  this  matter, 
since  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
raised  the  question  before  the  Rules 
Committee  on  this  item. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Texas  had  not 
raised  the  point  of  order  against  his  own 
bill,  I  was  on  my  feet  to  raise  it  at  that 
time.  I  certainly  do  join  him  in  raising 
the  point  of  order  but  with  a  great  deal 
of  reluctance  because  it  indicates  and 
involves  again  the  serious  situation  in 
which  we  And  ourselves  as  related  to 
Vietnam. 

Section  101  of  the  "General  Pro- 
visions— Department  of  Defense,"  ap- 
pearing on  page  7,  lines  13  through  15 
is  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  language  of  that  section  would  in- 
crease the  expenditure  ceiling  of  $1,126,- 
000,000  in  existing  law,  and  increase  it 
to  $1,326,000,000. 

This  provision  in  H.R.  14013  is  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  since  it  violates 
clause  5  of  rule  XXI,  which  provides 
that — 

No  general  approprlatloa  bill  or  amend- 
ment thereto  shall  be  received  or  consid- 
ered If  it  contains  a  provision  reapproprl- 
atlng  unexpended  balances  of  appropria- 
tions. ... 

Also,  the  section  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  since  there  is  no  legislative 
authorization  for  thi»  increase  in 
appropriations. 

Public  Law  89-367,  as  amended,  pro- 
vides the  basic  legislative  authorization 
for  the  Military  AsslEtance  Service 
Funded — MASF — program.  That  statute 
presently  establishes  the  spending  lim- 
itation for  fiscal  year  1974  at  $1,126,000,- 
000.  Therefore,  section  101  is  also  in 
violation  of  clause  2  of  rule  XXI. 

I  shall  not  delay  the  Committee  any 
longer  except  to  concede  the  point  of 
order  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  to  concur  in  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  O'Hara)  .  For  the 
reasons  stated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  the  goitleman  from  Louisiana,  the 
provision  is  not  in  order  and  the  point 
of  order  will  be  sustained. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 
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Mr.  GLAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
has  been  sustained  in  that  section.  Sec- 
tion 101  is  now  out  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  understand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  would  be  appro- 
priate now  for  the  Clerk  to  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  102.  None  of  the  funds  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  thall  be  used  for 
the  enlistment  or  pay  of  non-prior  service 
personnel  during  fiscal  year  1974  when  the 
enlistment  will  cause  the  percentage  of 
non-high  school  graduate  enlistments  of 
the  service  concerned  to  exceed  45  per 
centum  or  tjie  mental  category  IV  enlist- 
ments to  exceed  18  per  centum  of  the  totel 
non-prior  service  enlistments  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year. 

POINT  or  ososr 
Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise 
a  point  of  order  against  section  102,  page 
7,  lines  16  through  23. 

Section  102  is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  since  it  is  in  violation  of  clause  2  of 
rule  XXI. 

The  language  of  section  102  places  a 
limitation  on  "the  funds  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense"  and  prohibits 
their  use  for  the  enlistment  or  pay  of 
non-prior-service  personnel  during  fiscal 
year  1974  when  the  enlistment  of  such 
personnel  will,  among  other  things, 
cause  the  percentage  of  non-high- 
school-graduate  enlistments  of  the  serv- 
ice concerned  to  exceed  46  percent. 

This  restriction  on  the  use  of  funds 
previously  appropriated  ts  in  violation 
of  clause  2  of  rule  XXI  since  it  goes  be- 
yond the  subject  matter  of  the  bill 
Under  the  rules,  the  limitation  must  ap- 
ply solely  to  the  money  of  the  appropri- 
ation under  consideration  and  may  not 
be  made  applicable  to  money  appropri- 
ated in  other  acts. 

Furthermore,  under  the  guise  of  an 
appropriate  "funding  limitation,"  It  is 
actually  a  clear-cut  effort  to  establish 
legislative  restrictions  on  the  enlistment 
standards  for  new  entrants  into  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  is,  therefore,  also  in 
violation  of  clause  2  of  rule  XXI  as  leg- 
islation in  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 
Now,  section  102  states: 
Sec.  102.  None  of  the  funds  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  shaU  be  used  for  the 
enlistment  or  pay  of  non-prtor  service  per- 
sonnel during  fiscal  year  197*  when  the  en- 
listment will  cause  the  percentage  of  non- 
high  school  graduate  enlistments  of  the 
service  concerned  to  exceed  4(  per  centimi  or 
the  mental  category  IV  enlistments  to  ex- 
ceed 18  per  centimi  of  the  total  non-prior 
service  enlistments  for  the  entire  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  Judgment  this 
section  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order  for 
one  specific  reason;  namely,  the  section 
says  that  none  of  the  funds  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  shall  be  used, 
and  so  forth.  So  the  fact  is  that  this  lan- 
guage covers  not  only  the  funds  In  this 
bill,  but  the  funds  provided  in  other  bills. 
I  think  for  this  specific  reiuon.  the  sec- 
tion is  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
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Of  course,  it  would  be  possible  to  offer 
an  amendment  stating  that  none  of  the 
funds  made  avsdlable  in  this  bill  shall  be 
used  for  these  purposes.  In  that  case,  I 
think  the  language  would  not  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order;  but  as  to  the  point 
of  order  which  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana hsis  raised  and  for  the  reason 
which  I  have  stated,  I  concede  the  point 
of  order. 

I  strongly  support  the  language  in  the 
bill  as  provided,  but  I  recognize  the  sit- 
uation which  comes  before  the  House  at 
this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  seeking  to  be  heard  fur- 
ther on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HlfeBERT.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  certainly  concur  in  the  acceptance  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  as  it  now 
stands;  however,  I  must  take  cognizance 
of  the  situation  that  maybe  other  lan- 
guage will  alter  or  subvert  this  language. 
In  that  event,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  this  language,  because  I  submit 
this  language  cannot  be  subverted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule.  For  the  reasons  set  forth 
by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  with 
respect  to  the  scope  of  limitation,  that 
is,  that  it  applies  not  only  to  funds  ap- 
propriated by  this  bill,  but  appiies  to  all 
fimds  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  point  of  order  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana,  as  conceded  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  will  be  sus- 
tained. The  Chair  will  not  undertake  to 
speculate  on  whether  or  not  a  point  of 
order  would  lie  as  to  the  possible  amend- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Texas  men- 
tioned. If  such  an  amendment  is  offered, 
of  course,  it  would  be  the  privilege  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  to  make  a 
point  of  order  and  at  that  time  the 
Chair  would  listen  to  arguments  on  any 
such  point  of  order  and  rule. 

But  with  respect  to  the  point  of  order 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
to  this  section,  the  point  of  order  is  sus- 
tained. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  have 
an  amendment? 

lltt.  MAHON.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Pago  8,  line  1: 

CHAPTER  ni 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
District  op  Colttmbia  P'undb 
general  operating  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "General  op- 
erating expenses",  $5,859,000,  of  which  $1,- 
097,000  shaU  be  avaUable  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

PARIJAMEIIT&RT  INQinST 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  if  this  is  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genOeman  from 
Texas  has  offered  a  pro  forma  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chahman,  with  re- 
spect to  the  measure  before  us.  In  the 


consideration  last  week  of  the  authorl- 
.zation  bill  certain  language  was  ap- 
proved with  respect  to  the  number  of 
high  school  graduates  that  could  be  en- 
listed into  the  services.  I  do  not  have  the 
language  before  me  at  this  time,  but  it 
intended  to  prohibit  anyone  from  being 
barred  as  an  enlistee  who  was  not  a  high 
school  graduate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  issue  is  somewhat  cloudy,  I  have 
hesitated  to  offer  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  language  which  appears  in 
the  bill  here  today,  but  I  do  wish  to  say 
frankly  that  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
language,  when  we  delete  the  provision 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  is  not 
subject  to  a  point  of  order,  and  in  my 
opinion  it  is  valid  language.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  a  prohibition,  it  is  a  restriction, 
it  is  a  limitation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 
However,  there  will  be  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  this  matter  further. 
In  view  of  that  situation,  I  have  not  pur- 
sued the  matter  further  at  this  time,  but 
when  we  get  back  into  the  House,  I  shall 
ask  permission  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  insert  certain  material  in 
regard  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  have  the 
most  trainable  people  possible  in  the 
Armed  Services.  We  need  that  for  sev- 
eral purposes.  Those  who  serve  in  the 
Armed  Services  need  to  have  pride  in 
their  service,  and  people  who  enter  the 
Armed  Services  need  to  be  qualified  and 
capable  and  trainable.  Military  service 
today  is  not  just  a  matter,  as  in  the  old 
days,  of  carrying  a  musket.  One  has  to 
be  able  to  learn  to  (derate  and  maintain 
highily  technical  devices.  So.  I  do  think  it 
important  that  we  not  take  into  the 
Armed  Services  more  people  who  are 
probably  not  sufficiently  trainable  than 
the  percent  provided  in  the  provision  of 
law  which  governs  today;  that  is,  not 
more  than  45  percent  of  enlistees  can  be 
non-high-school  graduates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  soimd 
positiMi,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  yield  my 
views  or  the  views  of  others  in  the  House 
with  respect  to  this  matter.  Tlierefore. 
I  felt  that  for  clarification  of  the  record 
comment  should  be  made  at  this  time. 

Under  permission  granted,  I  include  a 
list  of  reasons  for  the  retention  of  the 
limitations  on  the  enlistment  of  non- 
high -school  graduates: 

1.  Non-high  school  graduates  (dropouts) 
have  four  times  the  failure  rate  of  high 
school  graduates. 

2.  The  brlg/stockade  population  of  all  of 
the  services  is  composed  of  far  higher  per- 
centages of  non-high  school  graduates  than 
high  school  graduates.  The  Marine  Corps, 
which  Is  the  principal  service  affected  by  the 
limitation,  has  the  worst  record.  The  Ma- 
rine corps  brig  population  averages  about 
2,000  at  any  one  time.  About  two  thirds  are 
non-high  school  graduates. 

3.  Last  year.  General  JaskUka,  TJS.  Marine 
Corps,  testified  that  "We  know  that  the 
non-high  school  graduates  contribute  a  dls- 
prop>ortionate  share  of  the  desertion  and  ab- 
sentee rates." 

4.  The  Committee  asked  the  Marine  Corps 
to  screen  some  records  at  random  in  order 
to  come  up  with  more  definite  data.  The 
Marine  Corps  examined  the  files  of  89.911 
non-prior  service  males  who  enlisted  between 
June  1972  and  AprU  1973.  Only  2.6  percent  of 
high  school  graduates  were  Involved  In  tme  or 
more  incidents  of  desertion,  whUe  9.0  percent 
of  the  non-high  school  (dropouta)  were  de- 


serters (absent  for  over  30  days)  at  least  one 
time. 

(Reference — Part  4  of  hearings  on  the  FY 
1974  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Bin,  pages  983  and  984.) 

5.  Secretary  of  the  Army  Callaway  stated 
the  following  during  this  year's  posture 
hearing: 

"First  of  all,  on  the  limitation  imposed  by 
this  committee  of  65  percent  high  school 
graduates,  the  Army,  as  you  may  recaU,  has 
never  complained  about  that.  If  I  could  have 
my  preference,  I  woiild  prefer  not  to  have 
any  limitation,  because,  of  course,  I  would 
prefer  more  flexlbiUty.  Flexibility  is  always 
an  advtmtage  from  our  vlewpont. 

•Again,  I  want  to  say  that  the  Army  has 
never  complained  about  that.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  applaud  the  careful  attention  of 
this  committee  to  quality.  We  think  it  Is  very 
important  that  this  committee  be  as  inter- 
ested in  quality  as  we  are.  We  applaud  that." 

6.  The  Navy  lowered  Its  recruiting  stand- 
ards In  late  1971-early  1972  with  drastic  re- 
sults. Serious  riots  took  place  on  the  carriers 
Constellation  and  Kitty  Hawk  in  October 
1972.  This  resulted  in  an  early  release  of 
5,200  for  poor  performance. 

7.  The  Marine  Corps  which  is  presstog  the 
hardest  to  have  Section  718  eliminated  has 
by  far  the  worst  desertion  and  AWOL  record 
of  any  of  the  other  services.  The  rates  are 
twice  as  high  as  those  of  the  Army.  The 
Marine  corps  has  about  7,000  deserters  at 
large  at  any  one  time. 

8.  Section  718  does  not  have  racial  implica- 
tions. Data  avaUable  to  date  show  that  more 
whites  have  been  affected  by  the  high  school 
limitation  than  have  blacks. 

9.  The  55  percent  high  school  graduates 
required  by  section  718  Is  a  full  10  percMit 
lower  than  the  Marme  Corps"  own  estab- 
lished goal. 

10.  The  Services  have  all  rapidly  increased 
the  enlistment  of  women  and  all  women  are 
required  to  be  high  school  graduates.  This 
has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  percentage 
of  male  non-high  school  graduates. 

11.  Use  of  low  enlistment  standards  wUl 
risk  loss  of  broad  based  support  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  needed  to  make  the  all-volun- 
teer force  a  success. 

12.  The  Air  Force  maintains  95  percent 
high  school  graduate  enlistments.  The  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  states  that  this  Is 
the  major  reason  for  the  low  number  of  drug 
and  discipline  problems. 

13.  The  taxpayer  is  paying  reasonably  ade- 
quate wages  for  military  manpower.  The  Con- 
gress has  a  responslbUlty  to  see  that  this 
manpower  Is  motivated  and  trainable  to  do 
the  job. 

The  foUowing  is  the  statement  in- 
cluded in  the  House  report  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation  bill 
for  1974  with  regard  to  non-high-school 
graduate  personnel : 

REcamTMENT  OF  Mental  Category  IV  and 
NoN-HiCH-SCHOOi.  Graduate  Personnel 
(Sec.  718  of  Public  Law  93-238) 
The  Committee  expressed  its  concern  m  its 
report  on  the  fiscal  year  1974  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act  with  respect  to  what  appeared 
to  be  an  overall  deterioration  In  the  quality 
of  military  personnel  recruited  under  the  all- 
volunteer  force  conc^t.  During  1973  enlist- 
ment standards  were  lowered.  Many  person- 
nel enlisted  who  were  subsequently  dis- 
charged as  undesirable  even  though  a  most 
elementary  check  of  their  background  would 
have  Indicated  that  they  would  not  meet  the 
standards.  The  C<»ninlttee  was  Instrumental 
In  placing  a  limitation  on  the  percentage  of 
non-high  school  graduates  and  mental  cate- 
gory IV  personnel  who  could  be  recruited 
during  fiscal  year  1974  made  a  part  of  Public 
Law  93-238. 

This  provision  limited  the  number  of  non- 
high  BChocd  graduates  who  could  be  enlisted 
to  not  more  than  46  percent  and  limited 
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menUl  category  IV  penonntf  to  18  percent. 
The  IlmltAtlon  la  well  below  the  goals  and 
objecttToa  a<  aU  of  tha  aernoea  with  req>act 
to  tba  enllatment  oC  high  msbotA  graduatea. 
The  Marine  Corps  which  had  the  lowest  goal 
hoped  to  recmit  06  p«««ent  high  school 
graduates.  The  auigresslonal  guideline  al- 
lowed the  Marine  Corps  to  miss  Its  own  goal 
by  10  paroeat  without  Inctirrlng  any  penalty 
In  total  strength. 

Pnaatij  what  the  Committee  feared  might 
occur  has  now  oocurrcd.  The  Army  and  the 
Marine  Corps  are  harlng  difficulties  recruit- 
ing the  numbers  of  high  school  graduates 
which  they  require  and  are  requesting  the  re- 
peal of  Section  718.  The  Cc»nmittee  believes 
that  the  standards  of  our  military  forces 
should  ix>t  ba  further  raduced. 

ThU  shortfall  In  high  school  graduates  has 
ooeuned  da^iite  the  recruitment  of  far  more 
women  thla  yaar  than  In  past  years.  Each  fe- 
male recruit  must  be  a  high  school  graduate, 
and  thiis.  hw  enlistment  will  permit  another 
male  high  school  dropout  to  enlist.  Also,  the 
Committee  understands  that  the  numbers  of 
personnel  enlisted  with  GED  (General  Edu- 
cational Derelopment)  certificates  in  lieu  of 
a  high  school  diploma  has  increased  sub- 
stantially. These  personnel  are  counted  as 
high  school  graduates  for  purpose  of  Sec- 
tion 718. 

The  American  taxpayer  Is  paying  adequate 
**g«8  '<w  military  manpower  and  expects  to 
recelTe  a  well -motivated  and  trainable  force 
in  return.  Thus,  the  Committee  believes  that 
the  llmiUtlon  of  Section  718  should  remain 
In  effect  and.  therefore,  has  reeUted  it  in 
thU  biU  as  Section  103.  The  Committee  is 
adamant  that  fiscal  year  l»74  be  completed 
and  a  fuU  assessment  made  before  another 
degradation  in  overall  enlistment  standards 
U  permitted.  We  feel  that  it  would  be  a  seri- 
ous mistake  for  the  Congress  to  be  rushed 
into  this  simply  because  one  or  two  services 
are  currently  experiencing  some  recruiting 
dlfllculty.  However,  the  Committee  is  moet 
wUling  to  discuss  with  the  services  alterna- 
tive limitations  which  may  be  more  accept- 
able to  them,  which  wlU  insure  that  a  qual- 
ity force  is  recruited  and  that  the  taxpayer 
receives  a  fair  return  on  his  doliais  spent 
during  review  of  the  fiscal  year  1975  budget. 
The    Department    of    Defense    has    been 
busying  itself  In  recent  months  with  the 
'•lease  of  a  lot  of  data   to  include  public 
relation  briefs,  film  documentaries,  etc.,  all 
of   which   conclude   that   the   all- volunteer 
concept  is  a  great  success.  This  may  be  an- 
other case  of  only  releasing  the  "optimistic" 
sUUstlcs  in  order  to  convince  the  public  that 
a  program  Is  successful.  In  the  end  this  ap- 
proach may  only  serve  to  mislead  those  who 
are  demanding  a  "positive  attitude"  toward 
the  all-vcdtutaer  force  and  who  should  be 
the  most  otmoemed  that  this  new  system 
wlU  reaUy  work  over  the  long  run.  The  Com- 
mittee  la   concerned   that  data  being  cir- 
culated by  the  Department  imderstotes  the 
cost,  overstates  the  quality  of  the  personnel, 
and    appears    to    disregard    such    apparent 
problems  as  recruiting  additional  personnel 
to  make  even  small  Increases  In  the  size  of 
the  armed  forces  during  periods  of  tension; 
the  effect   of  low-quaUty  standards   "•turn- 
ing oB"  more  qualified  personnel  who  may 
otherwise  have  enlisted;  the  effect  on  Reserve 
Forces;  the  higher  enlistments  and  re-enlist- 
ment  rates  of   non-high   school   graduates 
with  its  cumulative  effect  on  quality;    the 
maintenance    of    a    reasonable    racial'  and 
aocial /economic  balance  over  the  long  nm, 
•**•  These  and  other  aqiecte  of  the  all-volun- 
teer foroe  wUl  be  dlseuased  in  more  deteU 
In  conjunction  with  the  fiscal  year  1975  De- 
fense Appropriation  Bill. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Ctudrman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  fn>rd. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  intend  to  dis- 
cuss the  remarks  of  the  g»"«*mBn  from 
Texas.  I  understand  he  has  very  properly 
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said  that  further  discussion  of  the  matter 
will  come  at  the  proper  time.  We  can  then 
dispose  of  that  matter.  However,  In  view 
of  his  ezidanatlon  of  that  particular  sec- 
tion which  vras  held  out  of  order,  I  think 
it  is  best  at  this  time  t«  also  offer  for 
clarification  of  the  Recoid  the  situation 
In  which  we  now  find  ouraelves  in  respect 
to  the  Vietamese  situation,  "nils  letter 
addressed  to  me  is  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  discusses  the  problem. 

I  think  the  House  slv)uld  have  the 
privilege  of  knowing  what  it  says.  The 
letter  fcfllows: 

Tht  Secxetart  Of  Defense, 
Washington.  B.C.,  April  3,  1974. 
Hon.  F.  Edwabo  HAbext, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
House  o]  Representative$. 
Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  As  a  part  of  Its  FT 
1974  supplemental  submission,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  requested  an  increase  from 
•1.138  bUlion  to  81.600  billion  in  the  Con- 
gressional limitation  for  support  to  MASF 
programs.  This  did  not  involve  a  request  for 
additional  appropriations,  but  rather  an  in- 
crease in  the  authorization  In  order  to  per- 
mit the  Department  to  reflect  obligations  of 
$1,395  billion  against  the  limitation  from 
avaUable  FT  1974  and  prior  year  funds  and 
to  provide  flexlbUlty  for  reprogrammlng  of 
up  to  8205  million,  as  might  be  required. 

As  was  Indicated  in  our  Juatlflcatlon  to  the 
Congressional  Conunittees,  we  were  recording 
obligations  against  the  limitation  applicable 
to  both  the  8907.5  million  of  new  FY  1974 
funds  as  well  as  approximately  $487.5  million 
of  carryover  balances.  Included  in  these 
carryover  balances  was  an  amount  of  $266 
million  which  represented  a  atatUtical  charge 
of  estimated  obligations  to  the  limitation  on 
the  basis  of  Army  atnmunltioo  delivered  from 
stock  In  prior  years.  This  was  consistent  with 
our  interpretetion  of  the  MASP  authority 
and  past  practices  In  which  the  value  of  such 
"pay  back"  has  been  charged  to  the  celling 
to  represent  the  replacement  on  the  value  of 
such  deliveries. 

In  its  action  on  our  FY  1974  MASF  limita- 
tion, the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
directed  that  a  planned  "pay  back"  charge 
relating  to  certain  helicopters  which  had  been 
delivered  earlier  from  Service  stocks  was  not 
required.  In  expressing  its  opinion  to  the 
Conferees,  the  Department  of  Defense  indi- 
cated that  it  could  accept  tMs  position  pro- 
vided that  it  were  generally  understood  as  a 
governing  groundrule.  Sulwoquent  determi- 
nations by  Counsel  indicated  that  this  Con- 
gressional decision  should  be  viewed  as  a 
specific  exception  to  the  Interpretation  of 
the  MASP  authority  and  with  the  past  prac- 
tice that  such  "pay  back"  request  to  the  Con- 
gress does,  in  fact,  reflect  the  Inclusion  of  the 
$266  million  ammunition  item  as  a  charge  to 
this  year's  celling. 

it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  presented  this  years  program  on 
the  basis  of  the  understandtigs  which  had 
been  reached  with  respect  to  past  practices. 
Should  the  Congress  make  a  specific  deter- 
mination that  the  $286  mUHon  need  not  be 
charged  to  the  celling,  then  this  would,  of 
course,  be  acceptable  to  the  Department  of 
Defense.  However,  in  our  view  an  Increase  in 
ceUlng  represents  a  more  straight-forward 
presentation  of  the  authority  requested. 
Sincerely, 

J.  R.  BCHLESIMGEB. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  this  letter  with 
the  Members  in  order  that  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  resolve  the  very  difBcult  situation 
to  which  the  gentleman  from  Texas  had 
previously  referred.  The  gentleman  con- 
curs that  we  may  have  a  basis  and  a 
backgroimd  and  an  understanding  and 
another  avenue  of  approach  on  which  we 
can  walk  in  order  to  come  ultimately  to 


the  conclusion  which  I  am  sure  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  House 
desires. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  numOoer  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  the  chainnan  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  that  if 
the  Defense  Department  were  allowed 
to  change  the  form  of  their  accounting 
system,  which  I  tmderstand  Is  a  deobli- 
gation  of  already  reported  oblicrated 
funds,  and  now  reobligating  them  in  this 
year,  would  that  not  be  subverting  the 
wishes  of  the  House  as  expressed  in  the 
Congress  last  week  on  the  armed  serv- 
ices supplemental  bUl? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  reply 
to  that,  it  could  possibly  be  argued  that 
this  action  would  be  subverting  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  House  last  week,  par- 
ticularly on  the  vote.  However.  1  do  not 
agree  with  that  statement. 

This  is  a  statistical  bookkeeping  job, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  believe 
the  vote  which  was  taken  last  week  re- 
flects the  view  of  the  House.  Nearly  100 
Members  were  absent  that  day. 

When  we  check  the  list  of  those  Mem- 
bers and  check  how  they  voted,  we  un- 
derstand and  anticipate  that  if  those 
100  Members  were  here  and  heard  the 
amendment,  it  would  not  have  been  ac- 
cepted and  we  would  not  be  in  the  spot  in 
which  we  find  ourselves. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  gentleman  one  iota, 
because  we  must  remember  that  the 
House  voted  clearly  and  loudly  last  year 
as  well  as  last  week  relative  to  all  mili- 
tary fimds,  to  stop  the  bombing,  and  the 
Members  certainly  expressed  their  de- 
sire to  cease  our  expanded  commitment 
in  South  Vietnam. 
Mr.  SIKE3.  WtQ  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  committee  In  the 
other  body  in  ^proving  a  new  approach 
to  this  problem  certainly  does  not  con- 
sider what  they  are  doing  to  be  a  subter- 
fuge, and  I  would  be  reluctant  to  join  in 
calling  it  a  subterfuge,  -niey  are  seeking 
what  appears  to  be  the  best  approach 
that  is  left  to  help  a  beleaguered  people 
following  the  House  action. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida.  It  is  an  approach 
for  the  Pentagon  to  subvert  the  wishes 
of  the  House  by  reobligating  and  spend- 
ing more  than  the  $1,126  billion  which 
the  House  authorized  and  appropriated 
last  year.  By  reobligating  it  and  changing 
the  bookkeeping  systems  they  have 
achieved  their  goal  of  $1.4  billion  plus. 
Mr.  SIKES.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  it  is  not  an  effort  for  the  Penta- 
gon to  preserve  their  position  but,  rather, 
an  effort  to  preserve  the  sovereignty  of 
South  Vietnam  and  to  keep  that  nation 
alive. 

We  are  committed  to  help  South  Viet- 
nam. We  are  not  doing  it  with  man- 
power; only  with  funds.  If  we  fall  to  do 
that,  they  may  go  down  the  drain,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  American  people  weuit 
that.  The  limited  amount  of  money  that 
may  be  required  to  help  mnfntatn  their 
existence  is  well  worth  the  eq>enditure 
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called  for.  I  would  hope  the  question  does 
come  back  to  the  House.  I  believe  the 
vote  will  be  different. 

After  all,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  has  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  100  Members  were  absent  at  the 
time  of  the  last  vote  on  assistance  for 
South  Vietnam.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  If  there  were  a  test  vote  today, 
there  would  be  a  change  in  the  position  of 
some  of  those  who  voted  against  this 
action  last  week. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  All  I  can  do  to  answer 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  is  to  state 
that  if  the  South  Vietnamese  were  so  in- 
tent on  preserving  themselves,  they 
would  not  be  reducing  their  own  military 
budget  and  asking  us  to  increase  our 
contribution  to  it. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  are  won- 
dering both  at  home  and  in  the 
Congress  why  there  is  a  loss  of  faith 
in  Government  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  This  is  a  classic  example  of 
"why"  right  here.  We  have  to  be  honest 
and  level  with  the  people.  Let  me  re- 
fresh your  recollection  on  what  we  are 
doing  here  today  and  what  we  did  last 
week. 

Last  week,  this  Congress  strongly  voted 
to  hold  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
its  military  assistance  money  for  Viet- 
nam authorization  under  a  limitation.  It 
voted  and  insisted  as  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  that  the 
Defense  Department  should  not  expend 
more  than  $1,126  billion.  They  wanted 
$1.6  billion  in  the  authorization  bUl  last 
week.  Our  Committee  on  Appropriations 
was  ready  to  give  them  not  $1.6  billion 
but  $1,326  billion.  That  is  an  addition 
of  $200  million,  for  whatever  reason, 
justified  or  not.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  this  House  last  week  made  it  emi- 
nently clear  that  the  American  people 
were  tired  of  throwing  money  down  the 
drain  in  whatever  amounts  the  adminis- 
tration or  the  Department  of  Defense 
asked  for  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam. 
The  House  by  its  action  said  very  clearly 
"You  shall  not  spend  more  than  $1,126 
billion."  Therefore,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  quite  properly  today  withdrew  the 
section  which  was  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  and  which  would  have  elevated  the 
amoimt  in  the  appropriation  to  $1.3 
billion. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  Congress  has 
sp<*:en  or,  at  the  very  least,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  sp<*en.  $1,126  bil- 
lion Is  the  amount  that  shall  be  spent 
in  Vietnsun. 

The  people  are  watching,  and  Mem- 
bers both  in  this  chamber  and  In  the 
other  chsunber  are  watching  to  see  that 
there  Is  no  hanky-panky  and  that  there 
are  no  attempts  or  efforts  made  to  cir- 
cumvent the  will  of  the  Congress. 

I  submit  that  the  letter  which  was  Just 
read  today  by  the  dlstlngiilshed  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, which  Is  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Is  an  attempt  to  do  by  ex- 
ecutive fliat,  mind  you,  what  Congress 
has  said  you  shall  not  do.  This  letter 
Is  establishing  a  record  to,  in  effect,  au- 
thorize the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  administration  to  spend  an  addi- 


tional $266  million  over  and  above  the 
$1,126  billion  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress both  today  and  last  week. 

Now,  what  are  we  doing?  Do  we  speak 
for  the  people,  or  do  we  not?  Do  we  enact 
laws,  or  do  we  not?  Indeed,  I  remind  you 
of  the  statements  which  are  attributable 
and  chargeable  to  our  Ambassador  in 
Saigon  several  weeks  ago  saying  that  the 
executive  agencies  should  withhold  vital 
information  from  the  Congress.  The 
Members  know  the  battle  that  is  raging 
over  that  statement.  We  cannot  tolerate 
this  kind  of  action  any  longer.  We  have 
tolerated  it  too  long. 

Congress  and  the  people  are  saying 
that  $1,126  billion  is  the  authorized 
amount.  But  you  know  how  this  order 
can  be  circumvented.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  bookkeeping  methods.  They  can 
deobligate  funds  which  have  already 
been  obligated.  They  can  remove  them 
from  the  obligation  items  in  this  year's 
budget.  And  I  submit  that  if  we  lie  su- 
pinely and  let  them  do  that  they  will 
find  the  additional  $266  million  and,  I 
suspect,  they  already  have  found  it.  It 
will  not  show  up  in  the  bottom  line  figure. 
The  bottom  line  figure  will  stUl  show 
$1,126  billion.  But  in  fact — in  fact,  I  sub- 
mit— they  will  be  spending  the  $1,126 
billion  and  an  additional  $266  million — 
the  very  thing  that  this  Congress  last 
week  said,  "you  shall  not  do." 

Naturally,  the  people  lose  confidence 
in  you  and  in  me,  and  all  of  us  In  Gov- 
ernment, when  this  type  of  activity  goes 
on. 

Why  are  we  saying  this?  We  are  saying 
this  because  after  10  long  years  we  are 
tired  of  these  endless  expenditures  for 
a  lost  cause. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  an  additional  3  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Cormectlcut    (Mr. 

GlADCO) . 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yielding 
tome. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  was  saying,  the 
American  people  have  made  It  crystal 
clear  that  we  are  tired  of  this  endless 
Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  think 
this  Congress  has  also  made  It  clear  that 
neither  South  Vietnam,  nor  our  own 
Defense  Department  can  continue  to 
come  to  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people,  and  particularly  to  the  American 
taxpayers  who,  God  knows,  are  harried 
enough  these  days,  and  say,  "We  want 
a  blank  check  from  you  for  whatever 
amount  we  decide  Is  necessary  either  In 
Saigon  or  in  the  Department  of  Defense." 

That  is  what  is  happening  here  today. 

I  think  that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
make  the  record  clear  that  we  Intend  for 


the  Department  of  Defense  to  abide  by 
the  will  of  this  House  and  of  this  Con- 
gress when  this  legislation  is  finally  en- 
acted into  law. 

And  when  this  legislation  goes  to  the 
other  body,  and  if  the  $1,126  billion  re- 
mains in  the  bill,  as  I  suspect  and  hope 
that  it  will,  then  I  do  not  want  to  see  any 
fancy  bookkeeping  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  which,  in  fact,  is  going  to  find  an 
additional  $266  million  for  which  they  are 
already  preparing  the  record,  as  is  sug- 
gested by  this  letter  submitted  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  for  one  do  not  intend  to  tolerate  th  s, 
and  I  shall  hold  those  in  the  sigencies 
responsible.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise;  to  restore  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  in  Congress,  to  compel  the 
executive  agencies,  and  particularly  the 
Department  of  Defense,  to  abide  by  the 
will  of  the  people  as  reflected  by  their 
elected  representatives,  and  to  stop  these 
evasions  of  the  people's  will  once  and  for 
all.  Ten  years  is  too  long  a  time,  and  the 
time  is  now  to  put  3tn  end  to  this 
rractice. 

?"r.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree 
with  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut,  and  I  yield  back  the 
bplince  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  not  the  grai tie- 
man  from  Connecticut  agree  that  the 
committee — our  own  Committee  on 
Apprc^riaticHis — has  found  that  the 
Pentag(Hi  could  have  lived  within  the 
original  $1,126,000,000  ceiling  if  it  had 
tried  to? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  suspect  they  could  have. 
I  do  not  know  what  their  situation  is  at 
the  moment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Was  that  not 
stated  in  our  own  committee  report? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  My  impression  is  that 
they  can  Uve  within  the  $1,126,000,000 
limitation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Would  the 
gentleman  also  agree  if  there  should  be 
a  new  offensive,  or  if  for  some  other  rea- 
son the  South  Vietnamese  should  need 
additional  money,  the  Congress  could 
probably  appropriate  it  in  a  very  quick 
time? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Will  the  genUeman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Coimecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  think  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  administration 
feel  that  they  need  this  additional  $266 
miUion,  they  should  come  in  with  an  im- 
mediate request  for  it,  justify  It,  and  ask 
Congress  to  vote  It,  but  not  play  book- 
keying  games. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Would  the 
gentleman  also  agree  that  what  we  need 
very  much  are  special  hearings  on  the 
sloppy  accounting  by  the  Pentagon  of 
these  MASF  expenditures  in  the  past,  so 
that  we  will  know  just  why  these  over- 
runs happen?  Is  it  not  true  ihai  the 
chairman  has  agreed  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings this  summer? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further,  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
chairman  has  agreed  to  that  or  not. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Could  I  ask 
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the  ch&innan.  the  fentleman  from  Tfexas 
(Mr.  UiBom)  ? 

Mr.  MAHOM.  If  the  Kcntlcman  wiU 
yield,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  we,  of  course,  are  at  this  time 
and  have  been  for  a  few  months  holding 
hearings,  and  will  hold  hearings  for  ad- 
dlUonal  we^s.  We  will  explore  the 
handling  of  fwids  In  South  Vietnam,  as 
we  have  before.  At  the  time  the  war  was 
going  (m  and  Amerkan  troops  were  over 
there  fighting  in  great  strength,  the  ac- 
counting problem  was  Quite  different.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  quite  a  different  prob- 
lem at  this  time.  Congress  is  entitled  to 
the  most  accurate  and  correct  account- 
ing as  to  the  funds  which  are  being  ex- 
pended and  as  to  the  programs  which 
the  173.  taxpayer  shall  support. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  want  to 
praise  the  Chairman  for  his  position  on 
this  matter.  I  will  ask  the  Chairman  if 
he  will  agree  that  it  does  not  do  us  any 
good  to  hold  hearings  and  issue  pro- 
nouncements if  we  do  not  hold  the  lid 
on  the  administration  and  make  it  live 
within  the  moneys  appropriated  by  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  furtha-.  Of  course,  it  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  live  within  the  funds  pro- 
vided, and  we  would  certainly  make  no 
exception  in  this  ease  <»'  in  any  other 
caaea.  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  think 
that  we  must  matntato  oor  power  over 
the  parse  as  provided  to  as  under  our 
system  of  govexnnent  I  would  say  that 
In  mr  opinion  addttkmal  fimds  are  re- 
quired beyond  the  $1,126,000,000,  but  if 
Congress  does  not  in  a  forthright  way 
provide  those  fmids.  then  those  funds 
cannot  be  made  avaOaUe  by  legerdemain. 
So  I  am  not  in  favor  of  taking  any  action 
which  tends  to  bypass  the  r^:ular  appro- 
priation process  and  the  regular  author- 
izing process  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Would  the 
chairman  agree  with  the  announcement 
In  the  committee's  report  and  say  that 
the  reason  for  the  request  to  raise  the 
spending  ceiling  was  because  someone 
did  not  make  an  attempt  to  live  within 
the  original  $1,126,000,000? 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  there  are  many  reasons  for  the 
problem  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  gotten  itself  into  in  regard  to 
support  in  South  VletnanL  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  spent  funds  made  avail- 
able at  too  rapid  a  rate  in  the  early  pert 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Were  they  not 
warned,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they 
were  spending  funds  too  rapidly? 

Mr.  MAH<»f.  Of  course,  they  knew 
what  fimds  were  available,  $1,126,000,000. 
They  have  explained  to  some  extent  the 
problem  which  confronted  them,  and 
they  did  have  to  spend  the  money  week- 
by-week  and  day-by-day  on  a  pro  rata 
basis.  But  the  Pentagon  does  have  some 
merit  to  Its  position.  As  I  see  it,  we  did 
provide  $1,136,000,000.  and  unless  we  pro- 
vide more,  the  Pentagon  wHl  Just  have  to 
live  within  it,  for  good  or  lU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  hrter  time  I  wUl  ask 
for  pwrmiwrion  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remaiks,  and  I  will  have  an  additional 
statement. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  atten- 
tlvdy  to  the  colloquies  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  half  hour.  I  wonder  If 
someone  can  give  us  a  quick  rundown  on 
the  amount  of  money  in  this  bill  to  pay 
for  our  participation  m  the  war  in  the 
Middle  East.  If  there  i«  to  be  argument 
over  the  what  and  why  in  Vietnam,  how 
about  the  Middle  East?  Bow  much  money 
in  this  bill  for  the  Middle  East,  can  some- 
one tell  me,  as  a  consequence  of  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  the  Middle  East  war? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page 
15  of  the  report,  with  which  the  gentle- 
man I  know  is  somewhat  familiar,  this 
language  appears : 

The  supplemental  requeat  Includes  approx- 
imately »23 1.000.000  for  c«6t3  related  to  the 
recent  war  in  the  Middle  East,  or  that 
amount,  some  $90,000,000  Is  related  to  the 
cost  to  the  Army,  Navy,  aad  Air  Force  of  the 
Increased  tempo  of  operations  during  the 
Middle  East  war. 

A  total  of  appnMlmat«ly  $140,600,000  la 
related  to  additional  coste  of  the  replace- 
ment of  material  furnished  or  to  be  furnished 
to  Israel. 

The  gentleman  knows  and  has  partici- 
pated in  discussions  of  this  type  of  matter 
previously  on  the  floor,  and  as  the  gen- 
tleman win  remember  this  Congress  pro- 
vided $2 J  billion  for  aid  to  Israel  in  con- 
nection with  the  recent  war. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  mdhey  In  this  bill 
is  in  addition  to  the  $2.2  bilhan  previously 
aivroprlated? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  funds  are  for  part  of 
the  cost  of  r^lacing  equipment  which 
was  provided  to  Israel.  This  Congress 
over  a  long  period  of  years  has  provided 
funds  totaling  many  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  Israel,  as  my  friend  knows 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  there  will  be  more 
money  poured  out  in  that  area  I  am  sure 
because  we  are  now  becoming  involved  In 
the  reopening  of  the  Suet  Canal.  I  do  not 
know  how  far  down  the  road  that  is  go- 
ing to  take  us  from  a  financial  stand- 
point, but  does  the  genUeman  think  we 
have  reached  the  climax  of  our  involve- 
ment in  the  Middle  last  financially 
speaking? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  hope  so.  Our 
Government  has  evidently  made  an 
agreement  that  we  will  undertake  to 
participate  in  the  task  of  clearing  mines 
out  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Whether  this  is 
good  or  bad  I  would  not  venture  an  opin- 
ion at  this  time,  but  this  would  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money.  How  that  money  will 
be  provided  is  not  quite  clear  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  We  discussed 
this  with  the  Defense  Department  of- 
ficials, but  how  the  Defense  Department 
proposes  to  provide  the  funds  for  clear- 
ing the  canal  is  not  clear  and  has  not  yet 
been  determined. 

Of  course,  we  have  provided  large  sums 
to  Israel  and  what  may  happen  in  the  fu- 
ture we  do  not  know.  If  the  able  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  able  to  bring  about  an 
accommodation  and  a  s^tlement  of  this 
Issoe.  which  we  all  pray  may  be  acoMn- 
pUahed.  thai  the  spending  for  aid  to 


Israel  would  certainly  be  dramatically 
reduced. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  Government  does 
not  expect  to  see  any  of  this  money  re- 
paid to  the  United  State*,  including  the 
$2.2  billion  that  went  to  Israel?  Does  it? 
Mr.  MAHON.  Much  of  that  money  was 
given  as  a  grant  and  some  of  it  was  a 
matter  of  loan.  I  would  not  think  a  small 
country  such  as  Israel  would  be  able 
to  raise  the  funds  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture or  in  the  long-range  future  to  meet 
fully  this  obligation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  when  we  made  that 
contribution  of  $2.2  billion,  Israel  already 
owed  us  $1  billion.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Well,  I  am  not  siure  of  the 
exact  figure,  but  there  wa*  a  considerable 
amount  owed  by  Israel  to  the  United 
States.  Of  the  debts  owed  to  the  United 
States  by  Israel,  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
terest payments  have  been  made,  some 
millions  of  dollars;  but  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  figure  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  unilaterally  mtervened  in  the 
Middle. East  war,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
take  the  floor  of  the  House  a  few  days 
after  the  fighting  started  to  say  that  I 
did  not  know  who  would  wta  the  war  in 
the  Middle  East,  but  I  did  know  one  thing 
for  sure  and  certato,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Average  American  would  pay  the  bills. 
Liittle  did  I  know  the  extent  of  the  bills 
they  would  pay,  not  only  to  finance 
Israel,  but  the  additional  blUions  of  dol- 
lars it  would  cost  Americans  due  to  the 
increased  costs  of  petroleum  products  as 
a  result  of  slapping  the  Aiub  leaders  ia. 
the  face,  and  their  immediate  closing  of 
their  oil  valves,  precipitating  a  fuel 
crisis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  8.  line  8: 

PWBUC  Biirrrt 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Public 
safety",  $2,434,000.  of  whlclj  $300,000  shaU 
be  available  for  fiscal  year  1$72  and  $1,000,- 
000  shall  be  available  for  flscal  year   1973. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  for  tfae  purpose  of 
dlscussmg  matters  here  wfalch  relate  to 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  my 
position  with  regard  to  additional  funds 
for  South  Vietnam  very  clear.  I  strongly 
support  the  provision  of  additicmal  funds 
in  this  fiscal  year  for  military  assistance 
for  South  Vietnam.  I  voted  for  the  au- 
thorizaticm  of  additional  funds  on  the 
floor  last  week.  I  voted  for  the  appropri- 
ation of  additional  funds  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  during  the  consideration  by 
the  committee.  I  believe  that  in  spite  of 
the  proUems  and  inadequacies  which 
have  been  discussed,  there  is  a  need  for 
some  additional  money,  not  necessarily 
the  full  amount  requested. 

HowevM-,  I  believe  that  the  provision 
of  addltlcmal  funds  for  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam  as  well  as  funds  for  any 
other  purpose  must  be  provided  by  law 
smd  with  the  full  partlcipati<m  of  the 
tiected  represttitatlves  of  the  people. 

I  will  sutKxxt  the  provlskm  of  addi- 
tional funds  but  If  C(mgres$  does  not  see 
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fit  to  provide  additional  fimds  In  a  forth- 
right way,  then  I  am  not  In  favor  of 
making  funds  available  by  changing  ac- 
coimtmg  procedures  or  by  changmg  re- 
ports, CM-  by  any  other  legerdemain,  and 
I  will  oppose  any  attempts  to  acc(Hnplish 
in  committee  reports  what  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  law. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  by  and  large  conttoue  to  fight 
for  their  freedom  and  that  they  are 
worthy  of  our  support.  I  believe  that  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  continues 
to  invade  the  territory  of  South  Vietnam. 
But  I  believe  that  this  case  must  be 
presented  in  a  straightforward  way  and 
that  if  Congress  does  not  see  fit  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  the  South  Vietna- 
mese must  use  those  supplies  and  equip- 
ments which  have  already  been  fur- 
nished until  additional  authorizations 
and  appropriations  can  be  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  12,  line  11: 

COlCPRKKENSIVi:    UANPOWEK   ASSISTANCE 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  Into  effect 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1973,  and  sections  320  and  328  of 
th::  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19  UJ3.C. 
1951  and  1961),  $1,898,581,000,  including 
$250,000,000  for  activities  authorized  under 
Title  II  of  said  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  and  $100,000,000  for  ac- 
tivities of  the  type  provided  In  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971  as  authorized 
m  Section  3(a)  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  1973,  plus  re- 
Imburaements,  to  remain  available  until 
June  90,  1975:  Provided.  That  this  appropri- 
ation shall  be  avaUable  for  the  purchase  and 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles,  and  for 
construction,  alteration,  and  repair  of  build- 
ings and  other  facilities  and  for  the  purchase 
of  real  property  for  training  centers  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973. 

AMirMDMxirr  offebzd  by  mr.  obet 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Obet:  Page  12, 
line  15,  strike  out  "$1,808,584,000"  and  insert 
"$2.0i8,584.000",  and  on  line  17  strike  out 
•'$100.000,000"  and   Insert   "$250,000,000". 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  offered  jointly  by  myself, 
the  gentleman  from  MasssMihusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTz).  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Grkxn)  .  and  the  gentleman  from 
New    Jersey  (Mr.  Patten). 

It  is  a  very  simple  thing.  It  involves 
jobs.  A  year  ago  Congress  was  funding 
about  140.000  pubUc  service  jobs  from 
the  PEP  programs.  Last  October  we  were 
fimdlng  102,000  jobs.  The  bill  before  us 
today  will  fund  approximately  85,000 
jobs  when  considered  In  conjimction  with 
the  next  fiscal  year's  appropriations. 

That  decrease  to  Jobs  funded  under 
this  bill  comes  despite  the  fact  that  im- 
employment  today  Is  5.1  percent,  one- 
half  percent  higher  than  It  was  In  Oc- 
tob«-;  534,0(K)  more  people  are  out  of 
work  now  than  were  out  of  work  last 
October. 

Very  briefly,  the  administration  asks 
for  $250  million  to  fund  title  n  of  ttie  new 
Manpower  Act  we  passed  several  months 
ago  to  make  money  available  only  to 
areas  which  have  6V2  percent  unemploy- 
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ment  or  more.  It  vrill  create  together 
with  next  year's  budget  about  76.000  jobs. 

The  committee  added  to  that  amoimt 
$100  mllUoo  and  specified  that  It  be  spent 
under  the  old  PEP  program,  which  means 
every  area  of  the  country  will  be  eligible. 
The  catch  to  that  is  that  only  about  8,500 
jobs  will  actually  be  created  in  the  areas 
which  have  less  than  6^  percent  un- 
employment. In  my  judgment,  that  is 
simply  too  few  jobs  to  do  much  good. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is  very 
simple.  To  the  $100  million  the  commit- 
tee added,  we  would  add  $150  milUon 
in  additional  money,  which  would  be 
available  to  all  areas  of  the  coimtry ;  both 
areas  above  6"^  percent  unemployment 
and  areas  which  have  less  than  6 1/2 
percent.  That  would,  in  short,  bring  the 
number  of  public  service  jobs  funded  to 
about  the  same  level  as  were  fimded  last 
October  before  the  energy  crisis  began. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  the 
very  least  we  could  do.  The  committee 
bill  would  actually  cut  the  number  of 
jobs  from  last  year's  level  In  the  face  of 
higher  unemplojTnent.  I  simply  do  not 
think  that  can  be  justified.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  going  to  impress  anybody  if  we 
come  from  areas  which  have  less  than 
6V^  percent  imemployment  and  tell  them 
we  provided  a  piddling  8,500  new  jobs 
for  that  portion  of  the  country  which 
contains  the  majority  of  the  people  in 
this  country  who  are  presently  imem- 
ployed. 

The  committee  will  probably  say  that 
we  ought  to  wait  until  the  regular  bill 
is  handled.  I  think  there  are  two  prob- 
lems with  that  approach.  One.  we  will 
have  at  least  a  2-  or  S-month  gap  be- 
tween the  expiration  of  the  PEP  pro- 
grams and  start  up  of  the  new  program. 
Most  Importantly,  the  Labor  Department 
Is  estimating  that  unemployment  will 
peak  well  above  the  present  level  and  will 
average  5.7  percent  over  the  year.  Mr. 
Stein  was  quoted  as  estimating  that  as 
late  as  last  Friday.  That  means  this  pro- 
gram should  be  on  board,  on  line  now 
and  not  after  the  crisis  is  over  and  the 
economy  is  already  on  the  upswing.  If 
we  wait  for  the  regular  bill,  we  will  be 
waiting  about  6  months  too  long. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  letters  here 
from  the  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  the  UAW, 
the  APL-CIO,  the  Naticmal  League  of 
Cities.  All  of  them  support  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  think  they  do  so  for  good 
reason. 

Mr.  CSiairman.  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  to  page  62  of 
the  committee  r^M>rt.  They  will  notice 
that  the  committee  appropriates  $85  mil- 
lion, which  the  committee  says  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  Increased  costs 
of  adminlstratlcm  in  State  unemploy- 
ment security  ofiices  resulting  from  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  imemployment 
insurance  claims  filed  and  paid  in  fiscal 
year  1974.  It  seems  to  me  it  Is  inherently 
inconsistent  to  agree  on  the  one  hand  m 
this  bill  that  there  is  a  much  higher  rate 
of  unemployment  compensation  claims, 
and  yet  not  provide  for  Increasing  public 
service  jobs  to  take  care  of  the  problnn. 

Let  me  also  quote,  If  I  may,  from  the 
hearings  on  the  fiscal  1975  budget.  Mr. 
Natcher  of  Kentucky  asked  Dr.  Bums 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  who  is  not  known 


as  an  economic  and  fiscal  liberal,  whether 
he  thought  the  amount  budgeted  for  pub- 
lic service  jobs  was  adequate.  Mr. 
Natchek  said  this: 

Now.  based  on  the  past,  based  on  the  pre- 
dictions you  made  this  morning,  I  certainly 
agree  with  you  and  I  want  to  commend  you 
on  the  fine  statement  you  have  made.  ...  I 
concur  in  your  statement  that  the  $250  mil- 
lion that  is  now  before  the  committee  cer- 
tainly is  not  adequate  and  the  amount  which 
Is  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1976,  $350 
million,  is  certainly  not  adequate.  Would 
you  agree  with  that.  Dr.  Burns? 

Mr.  Bums  responded: 

Yes.  I  would  be  inclined  to  agree. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  just  seems  to  me  that 
in  the  interests  of  equity,  we  ought  to  be 
funding  more  public  service  jobs  than  we 
are  funding  in  this  bill. 

If  Members  think  they  can  go  back 
home  and  explain  to  their  mayors,  their 
coimty  boards,  their  city  councils,  and 
their  police  departments  why  they 
thought  that  the  public  service  jobs 
should  be  funded  at  a  level  of  17  percent 
less  than  that  of  last  October,  they  will 
stick  with  the  committee  and  vote 
against  the  amendment.  If  they  think  we 
need  more  jobs  they  should  support  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
O'Hara)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  has  ei^ired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Obey  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  I  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  lend  my  strong  sui^port  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Obey)  . 

The  amendment,  which  would  provide 
an  additional  $150  million  for  public 
service  jobs  this  fiscal  year,  is  vitally 
needed. 

In  its  request  for  public  service  job 
funding,  the  Nixon  administration  re- 
quested only  $250  million.  And  that 
money  was  sought  under  the  new  title  n 
program  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act.  No  request  was 
made  to  fund  the  transitional  public  em- 
ployment program  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  that  same  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  Congress  had  fol- 
lowed the  administration  budget,  only 
three-quarters  of  the  public  service 
jobs — about  73,500 — available  last  Octo- 
ber would  be  available  In  the  last  quarter 
of  this  fiscal  year. 

And  we  should  remember  that  6 
months  ago  the  imemployment  rate  was 
only  5.1  percent  and  it  is  up  over  5.6  per- 
cent today  with  little  sign  it  will  abate. 

So  we  can  see  that  the  $250  million  ad- 
ministration request  Is  clearly  inade- 
quate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  commend  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriaticms  for 
adding  $100  million  to  the  administra- 
tion request,  cmd  for  providing  the 
money  where  It  will  do  the  moot  good, 
under  section  3(a) .  which  provides  sup- 
port for  Jobs  In  all  areas  now  hard 
pressed  with  high  unemplojrment  not 
just  those  areas  which  qualify  for  title 
n  aid. 
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The  authors  of  the  CETA  saw  the  need 
to  provide  this  transitional  assistance 
for  areas  which  could  not  immediately 
meet  the  6.5  percent  unemployment  re- 
quirement which  triggers  title  n. 

So  the  additional  $100  million  pro- 
vided by  the  committee  imder  title  3(a) 
will  provide  an  additional  8,500  jobs. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obit)  that  Congress  should  provide  $150 
million  more  for  3(a)  programs.  For 
these  funds,  bringing  the  total  for  public 
service  jobs  up  to  $500  million,  will  mean 
that  100.000  vitally  needed  jobs  will  be 
available  for  the  remainder  of  this  year. 

And  I  can  speak  from  personal  ob- 
servation of  the  necessity  of  these  fimds. 
and  for  the  support  of  public  service  jobs 
utilizing  both  title  n  and  the  transitional 
3(a)  programs. 

For  In  one  coimty  which  I  represent, 
unemployment  shot  up  to  almost  9  per- 
cent in  January  after  holding  steady  be- 
low 2  percent  for  months.  The  jobless 
rate  there  now  fluctuates  between  7  and 
8  percent. 

But  tragically,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
abrupt  rise  in  unemployment,  not  ex- 
pected to  subside  soon,  does  not  make 
the  area  eligible  for  title  II  assistance 
this  year.  There  are  other  examples  in 
northern  Indiana  where  section  3(a) 
programs  will  help  hard  hit  areas. 

So  I  completely  concur  with  this 
amendment  to  provide  fully  100,000  pub- 
lic service  jobs  in  the  most  flexible  way 
possible,  and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  for  offering  it. 

Bflr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  if  the  Members  on  this  floor  think 
that  we  should  be  providing  at  least  the 
same  number  of  public  service  jobs  which 
we  provided  in  October,  before  the  en- 
ergy crisis  began  they  will  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  KBCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today 
In  support  of  the  Obey  amendment  which 
will  provide  for  an  additional  $150  mil- 
lion in  emergency  employment  fimds  un- 
der section  5  of  the  current  Emergency 
Employment  Act.  I  do  so  with  mixed  feel- 
ings, however,  first  of  all  as  one  of  the 
original  architects  of  the  CETA,  I  per- 
sonally believe  that  the  funds  would  have 
been  better  allocated  to  title  n  of  the 
new  act.  This  would  have  channeled  the 
dollars  Into  the  areas  of  highest  imem- 
ployment.  The  unemployment  rate  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  today  is  10.2  per- 
cent for  example,  which  is  totally  un- 
acceptable and  double  that  of  the  na- 
tional average. 

By  placing  funds  into  title  n  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  we  would  have  been  able  to  place 
those  fimds  where  the  need  is  greatest. 
However,  I  do  recc^nize  that  while  un- 
employment is  not  as  rampant  as  In 
Michigan,  we  do  need  to  provide  for 
transfer  of  funds  from  the  unemploy- 
ment act  to  the  new  CETA.  In  addition, 
a  large  ptMrtion  of  the  $150  million  will  go 
into  relieving  Job  displacement  in  Michi- 
gan. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  funds  will  be 


utilized  immediately.  It  would  be  im- 
proper to  speak  on  this  amendment  with- 
out giving  proper  credit  to  both  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  recogniaing  the  problem 
at  hand.  Over  6  months  ago  the  admin- 
istration proposed  an  additional  $250 
million  for  public  employment  and  at 
long  last  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  acted  on  this  request.  Because  of  the 
job  plight  in  Michigan  I  requested  both 
the  White  House  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  last  February  to  add  $500 
million  to  title  n  for  public  employment 
programs.  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  moved  to  add  another  $100  mil- 
lion to  the  $250  million  requested,  and 
with  the  additional  $150  million  we  will 
have  $500  million  available  to  fight  un- 
employment. I  am  hopeful  that  the  ap- 
propriations bill  will  receive  immediate 
attention  in  the  other  body  and  the  Pres- 
ident will  sign  the  measure  so  we  can  get 
on  with  the  problem  of  helping  the  un- 
employed. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

That  amendment  provides  the  fairest 
solution  to  the  diial  problem  of  finding 
a  decent  alternative  to  xmemployment 
compensation  for  the  jobless  and  mak- 
ing the  transition  to  bur  new  compre- 
hensive manpower  programs  without 
placing  additional  burdens  on  the  im- 
employed. 

I  speak  with  special  fervor  on  this 
Issue.  Unemployment  in  Massachusetts 
Is  close  to  double  the  national  average. 
In  January,  initial  claims  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  were  running  24 
percent  above  the  .same  month  a  year 
ago.  The  jobless  figure  for  the  State 
rose  from  180,200  in  November  to  197,- 
600  In  January.  In  western  Massachu- 
setts labor  market  areas,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  nms  from  6.8  percent  to  over 
9  percent.  One  town  has  a  20.2  imem- 
ployment  rate. 

It  makes  no  sense  at  all  to  cut  the 
nimiber  of  public  employment  jobs  below 
the  level  we  had  last  fall  before  we  began 
to  feel  the  impact  of  the  energy  crisis. 
It  makes  even  less  sense  to  make  the 
cuts  at  the  same  time  we  have  to  in- 
crease fimds  to  handle  rising  unemploy- 
ment compensation  claims. 

The  initial  administration  request  for 
funds  to  implement  the  new  title  II 
public  service  employment  programs  was 
$250,000,000.  That  would  have  provided 
about  73.500  jobs,  compared  to  100,000 
last  October  and  140.000  in  fiscal  year 
1973.  That  was  completely  inadequate. 

The  committee's  addition  of  $100  mil- 
lion under  the  transitional  provision  of 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  raises  the  number  of  public 
employment  jobs  to  over  85,000  and 
makes  the  additional  ones  available  also 
In  areas  that  do  not  qualify  for  title  n 
programs. 

I  feel  strongly  that  at  a  minimum  an- 
other $150  million  should  be  provided 
to  bring  us  back  to  last  fall's  Job 
level.  The  most  equitable  way  to  do  this 
is  through  the  transitional  provision. 


Title  n  is  a  new  program.  Even  in 
areas  with  consistently  high  unemploy- 
ment rates,  there  are  problems  to  be 
worked  out  before  It  is  in  place.  The  title 
n  machinery  is  new,  and  like  all  new 
machinery  takes  some  breaking  in. 

Some  areas  would  not  qualify  under 
title  n.  Unless  we  provide  additional 
transitional  funds,  those  areas  will  have 
to  wait  for  substantial  relief  until  a  reg- 
ular 1975  appropriation  funds  the  title 
I  programs.  Recent  experience  shows  that 
that  may  be  well  into  the  fall.  In  the 
meantime,  PEP  programs  expire  in  many 
places  at  the  end  of  this  month.  Being 
without  a  job  at  a  time  when  prices  are 
the  highest  in  our  history  is  tough 
enough.  We  cannot  make  it  tougher  be- 
cause we  are  changing  program  horses. 

I  strongly  support  the  »mendment  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleague,  and 
I  urge  others  to  support  it 

Mr.  PRASER.  WiU  fee  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  express  my  agreement  with  what  the 
gentleman  said  and  say  that  I  strongly 
urge  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr' 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Obet. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted  you  will 
be  providing  a  total  of  $600  million  for 
public  service  employment  in  this  bill 
and  that  Is  a  very  modest  amount  in  the 
context  of  the  current  unemployment 
situation.  In  the  summer  of  1972  when 
the  unemployment  rate  vfas  the  same  as 
it  is  now  we  set  aside  $1.25  billion  for 
pubhc  service  employment.  With  this 
amendment  we  will  be  providing  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  the  amount  of 
money  Congress  provided  2  years  ago 
and  yet  the  unemployment  prospects  are 
worse  now  than  they  were. 

Under  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act.  which  I  au- 
thored, we  provided  for  public  employ- 
ment programs  not  only  in  areas  of  very 
high  unemployment— the  so-caUed  title 
n  program— but  also  in  all  areas  under 
title  I.  This  amendment  \»ill  provide  ad- 
ditional public  employment  funds  for 
all  areas  at  a  time  when  all  areas  are 
suffering  job  displacemeiit  due  to  the 
energy  crunch. 

Unemployment  is  a  problem  every- 
where and  the  unemployed  worker  who 
cannot  find  a  job  is  just  *s  badly  off,  no 
matter  how  many  others  there  are  like 
him  In  the  area.  With  this  amendment 
we  will  be  able  to  make  a  modest  con- 
tribution to  the  plight  of  the  unemployed 
in  all  areas  of  the  country  as  was  con- 
templated by  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Aet. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colle$,gue  in  stating 
that  we  are  getting  hit  twice  In  losing 
out  on  this  money,  because  the  depart- 
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ment  changed  the  method  of  computing 
the  unemployed.  It  comes  Just  as  this  new 
bill  wiU  be  funded  at  a  time  when  in  my 
district  I  have  three  assembly  plants  of 
the  automobile  Industry  that  have  laid 
off  thousands  of  workers  who  do  not 
appear  in  these  figures.  So  this  is  a  hard 
blow  for  us. 

I  hope  if  you  have  any  feeling  or  com- 
passion for  the  thoussuids  who  have 
been  laid  off  at  our  Cadillac  plant  in 
Linden,  our  Ford  plant  in  Edison,  and  the 
General  Motors  plant  In  Clark,  you  wlU 
please  help  us  with  adding  this  money  to 
this  bill  so  that  we  can  get  a  few  more 
dollars  to  help  these  wonderful  people 
who  have  been  thrown  out  of  work. 

I  hope  Members  will  go  along  with  us, 
because  if  you  do  not,  you  will  hear  a 
great  deal  more  about  this  unemploy- 
ment problem. 

I  believe  this  bill  should  have  $3  billion 
in  It  to  do  the  job  when  you  consider 
the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  depression 
mayor.  I  well  remember  when  two  of 
three  people  were  out  of  work.  If  you  be- 
lieve in  holding  your  finger  in  the  dike,  at 
least  come  up  with  this  amount  of  money. 
Otherwise  we  will  have  another  dei>re8- 
sion  and  go  through  another  cycle.  So 
please  vote  for  the  amendment  to  help 
some  of  these  poor  people  who  are  laid 
off  by  the  energy  crisis. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DOBfflNICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  am 
pleased  to  yidd  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  dur- 
ing this  year  the  local  governments  have 
been  required  to  phase  out  this  program; 
thousands  of  PEP  employees  have  been 
laid  off  from  their  Jobs,  and  unless  this 
additional  money  Is  added  we  are  going 
to  see  many  more  thousands  laid  off.  The 
money  that  is  being  asked  for  here,  an 
extra  $150  million  in  addition  to  the 
$350  million  for  PEP  programs  already 
In  the  committee  bill,  will  prevent  fur- 
ther deterioration  of  this  Excellent  pro- 
gram during  the  current  fiscal  year.  It 
will  not,  however,  come  anywhere  near 
to  bringing  us  back  to  where  this  pro- 
gram was  as  recently  as  a  year  ago.  At 
that  time  we  were  Q>ending  at  a  rate  of 
$1.25  billion  under  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act.  It  does  not  make  any  sense 
to  me  during  a  time  when  unemploy- 
ment Is  rising  and  will  continue  to  rise 
to  go  from  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dol- 
lars down  to  $500  million.  This  may  be 
the  best  we  can  get  today,  but  I  want  to 
serve  notice  that  we  need  to  do  much 
better  when  the  regular  1975  appropria- 
tion bill  comes  along.  We  ought  to  at 
least  get  even  with  where  we  were  and, 
if  possible,  do  even  better. 

In  one  of  my  ixwrest  counties  only  a 
third  of  the  people  they  had  hired  under 
the  PEP  program  are  still  employed,  and 
unless  we  adopt  this  amendment  even 
those  few  tbat  remain  will  have  to  be 


terminated.  I  have  talked  to  many  peo- 
ple down  my  way  and  I  can  say  without 
question  that  public  service  emidoyment 
is  about  the  moet  popular  Federal  pro- 
gram In  my  area.  My  local  officials  Uke 
it,  the  people  support  It  100  percent,  and 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  we 
have  done  in  a  long  time. 

So  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  frtxn 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  DoMmcK  V.  Daniels)  , 
who  was  the  chief  author  of  PEP,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obzt),  the  author  of  this  amendment. 
They  are  performing  a  great  service  to 
this  House.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obby), 
which  provides  for  an  additional  $150 
million  for  public  service  employment 
programs  for  communities  having  less 
than  6.5  percent  unemployment. 

No  one  knows  better  than  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Unlcm.  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  , 
the  need  that  we  have  in  our  own  State 
for  more  jobs.  With  respect  to  imem- 
ployment,  Michigan  is  one  of  the  hard- 
est hit  States  in  the  Nation.  I  am  support- 
ing the  additional  $150  miUion  for  public 
service  employment  provided  by  the 
amendment  now  before  us,  but  I  am 
doing  so  only  after  cautioning  this  body 
that  what  we  should  really  be  doing 
today  is  adding  $1  billion  to  provide  more 
jobs  for  the  thousands  of  imemployed 
victims  of  the  Nixon  administration's 
mismanagement  of  our  ecociomy  and 
mismanagemoit  of  oiu:  natural  re- 
sources. We  shall  be  adding  $1  billion 
to  their  legislation  today  Just  to  show 
these  people  that  even  though  the  mxon 
administration  is  unable  to  respond  to 
their  problem,  the  U.S.  Congress  can — 
and  will. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  time  of  great 
national  crisis— and  our  own  State  of 
Michigan  is  bearing  the  brunt  of  It.  Un- 
employment is  on  the  rise  In  Mtrhigan 
and  it  is  rising  at  a  terrifying  and  un- 
precedented rate. 

The  most  recent  figures  I  have  avail- 
able to  me  indicate  that  during  the  first 
mcmth  of  this  year  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment in  Michigan  soared  from  5.4  per- 
coit  to  8.2  percent  Over  the  2  month 
period  ending  in  Jsuiuary.  the  number  of 
claims  for  unemployment  compensation 
increased  by  over  157  percent. 

We  ezperioicecl  in  Michigan  during  the 
month  of  January  the  second  highest 
number  of  Initial  unemployment  Insur- 
ance claims  in  the  Nation,  and  the  prob- 
lem threatens  to  get  worse,  and  worse 
and  worse.  It  Is  now  predicted  that  by 
June— only  2  short  months  away — our 
xmemployment  rate  will  range  from  9.5 
percent  to  12  percent. 

Yet  this  year,  despite  the  predictions 
of  its  own  Labor  Department  \:lth  re- 
spect to  rising  unemployment,  the  Nixon 
administration  would  cut  the  pubUc 
service  employment  program  to  73,500 


Jobs.  The  committee  partially  restored 
some  of  these  by  adding  an  additional 
$100  million,  but  the  additional  $150  mU- 
llcn  which  we  propose  today  would  do 

nothing  more  than  bring  the  number  of 
Jobs  back  up  to  the  level  it  was  last  Oc- 
tober— before  we  felt  the  impact  of  the 
energy  crisis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  additional  $150 
million  provided  for  by  this  amendment 
is  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket.  It  is  typical 
of  the  band-aid  approach  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration takes  to  unemployment 
problems  when  what  is  really  necessary 
is  major  surgery.  I  deeply  regret  that 
because  of  the  President's  opposition  to 
more  funds  to  provide  jobs  for  unem- 
ployed Americans  this  is  probably  the 
most  we  can  realistically  hope  to  pro- 
vide— but  nevertheless  I  will  support 
this  amendment,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  do 
the  same. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obtt)  to  in- 
crease by  $150  million  the  appropriation 
for  public  service  employment  programs. 

All  this  amendment  sedEs  to  accom- 
plish Is  to  maintain  the  100,000  jobs  un- 
der this  program  which  was  the  level  last 
October  when  the  xmemployment  rate 
was  only  4.6  percent. 

Is  that  asking  too  much  when  the  xm- 
employment rate  today  is  5.2  percent  and 
Manpower  Administration  predictions  In- 
dicate a  6-percent  unemployment  rate 
by  July  1? 

It  seems  to  me  counterproductive,  for 
us  to  allow  the  major  Federal  program 
which  creates  jobs  for  the  imemployed  to 
be  reduced  from  the  funding  level  It 
was  6  months  ago. 

Title  n  provides  funds  for  public  serv- 
ice employment  In  areas  which  have  at 
least  6.5-percent  imemplojmaent.  This 
amendment  provides  additional  moneys 
to  the  $100  million  already  added  by  the 
committee  in  the  transitional  provisions 
of  the  act  for  commxmities  which  have 
less  than  6.5-percent  xmemployment. 

Six  and  one-half  percent  Is  an  exces- 
sively high  unemployment  rate.  But  so  is 
5.5  and  5  percent.  If  this  amendment  is 
not  adopted  sizable  areas  within  my  own 
State  of  Massachusetts  as  well  as  in  large 
areas  of  your  own  States  which  have  un- 
onployment  of  6.2,  6,  and  5.9  percent 
will  be  ineligible  for  severely  needed 
Federal  aid  to  provide  jobs.  The  $100  mil- 
licm  added  by  the  committee  will  have 
minimal  effect  on  the  imemplojrment 
problem  in  this  country.  It  means  an  In- 
crease nationally  of  merely  8.500  Jobs 
for  areas  of  xmemployment  xmder  6.5 
percent.  The  Obey  amendment  provides 
an  additional  12,000  Jobs  for  these  areas, 
thus  the  total  nimiber  of  Jobs  which 
would  be  created  under  the  transitional 
provision  of  the  act  would  be  20,500  for 
areas  of  xmemployment  xmder  6.5  per- 
cent. The  Obey  amendment  would  also 
add  an  extra  8,000  Jobs  for  areas  which 
have  an  xmemployment  rate  of  at  least 
6.5  percent. 
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If  this  amendment  is  adopted  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  would  get  an  additional 
$7.13  million  for  Jobs.  Tbis  means  nearly 
1,000  more  Jobs  would  be  available  to 
citizens  of  my  State. 

We  all  know  that  most  of  the  fimds 
for  public  employment  programs  will  ex- 
pire in  many  conmiunities  by  the  end  of 
April,  thus  leaving  a  large  number  of 
communities  totally  dependent  upon  the 
transitional  provisions  of  the  Manpower 
Act  to  continue  their  programs.  These 
communities  which  contain  nearly  60 
percoit  of  the  Nation's  unemployed  des- 
perately need  this  money  now.  They 
cannot  wait  until  the  regular  appropria- 
tions bill  is  approved  late  this  sxmmier. 
It  Is  clear  that  if  the  Obey  amendment 
is  not  adopted  the  future  of  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  is  in  grave  Jeop- 
ardy. I  want  to  point  out  that  in  this  act 
we  have  a  program  of  proven  value,  one 
that  works  successfully  and  that  is  crucial 
to  our  Nation  s  welfare.  The  statistics  on 
those  who  benefited  from  the  program 
speak  for  themselves.  For  Instance,  more 
than  20  percent  of  those  who  participated 
in  the  public  employment  programs  were 
teenagers,  27  percent  were  Vietnam  era 
veterans,  and  85  percent  of  all  those  who 
participated  were  not  receiving  any  un- 
employment compensation.  If  It  were 
not  for  this  program,  those  85  percent 
would  have  been  on  welfare. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  country  ought 
to  make  at  least  the  same  effort  to  fight 
unemployment  during  the  next  14 
months  that  we  were  making  last  year, 
and  that  is  what  the  additional  $150  mil- 
lion would  accomplish. 

Mrs.  OREza?  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  Tlie  need  for  more  Jobs  per- 
suaded me  to  cosponsor  this  amendment 
with  Mr.  Cown,  Mr.  Pattkw,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obet)  . 
I  congratulate  Mr.  Obit  for  offering  it. 
"nils  amendment  should  be  considered, 
not  coi  the  basis  that  it  is  going  to  add 
$150  million  to  this  particular  appropria- 
tion bill,  but  that  it  Is  going  to  save 
memey — yes,  save  money  and  inciden- 
tally save  the  pride  and  dignity  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  want  jobs  not  relief 
funds. 

I  really  believe  that  this  is  true,  be- 
cause If  we  have  Increased  unemploy- 
ment, if  people  go  without  Jofae,  we  are 
going  to  pay  out  of  Federal  and  State 
revenues  the  welfare  costs,  and  the  costs 
of  all  of  the  dozen  other  programs  that 
go  to  people  on  welfare:  Pood  stamps, 
free  medical  care,  public  housing  sub- 
sidies, and  all  of  the  others,  too  numer- 
ous to  mention. 

Also  it  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  a  lot  of  this  money  will  go  to  young 
people  who  might  otherwise  be  without 
Jobs  this  summer.  There  is  an  old  saying 
about  idle  hands.  I  suggest  that  if  there 
are  jobs  available  for  teenagers  during 
the  summertime,  we  could  probably 
measure  the  reduced  Juvenile  delinquen- 
cy, and  the  reduced  cost  in  detention 
home  costs  for  kids  who  have  nothing  to 
do  except  roam  the  streets. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  this  is 
literally  a  good  investment.  I  think  that 
these  kinds  of  programs  ought  to  be  con- 


sidered on  the  same  basis  that  we  con- 
sider reclamation  progmms,  and  that  is 
on  a  cost-benefit  ratio.  Tlie  benefits  in 
ratio  to  the  cost,  I  think,  argue  for  its 
support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  add  this  $150  million 
to  title  I. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon,  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  served  on  the  committee  at  one  time 
with  the  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Domimick  V.  Daniels), 
when  this  legislation  was  put  together. 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  and  remind 
my  colleagues  of  just  one  very  fimda- 
mental  observation.  This  is  the  only  Fed- 
eral program  which  answers  a  citizen's 
request  when  he  wants  to  exercise  his 
right  to  work.  This  is  the  only  Federal 
program  where  a  man  or  woman  can 
ask  for  a  job,  a  right  to  work,  and  a 
right  to  pay  taxes.  It  is  that  simple;  it 
is  that  fundamental.  The  very  modest 
increase  should  be  doubled  and  tripled. 
I  support  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  In  her  position, 
and  also  the  original  sponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  summarize,  I  have 
always  preferred  a  guaranteed  job  pro- 
gram to  a  guaranteed  income  program. 
The  best  possible  welfare  reform  would 
be  to  actually  make  jobs  available  and 
remove  the  individuals  from  the  welfare 
rolls.  Unemployment  robs  the  individual 
of  his  dignity.  Unemployment  contrib- 
utes to  the  destruction  of  the  family 
unit;  unemployment  increases  welfare 
costs.  Jobs,  employment,  restore  dignity 
to  individuals.  Meaningful  jobs  bring 
about  pride  in  the  family  relationship. 
Jobs,  emplosmient  transform  tax  con- 
simiers  into  taxpayers. 

We  have  spent  millions  and  millions 
on  studies  of  the  unemployed.  Inventories 
of  the  poor.  Let  us  save  that  money — and 
provide  jobs  for  those  who  want  em- 
ployment— who  seek  jobs  to  support 
their  families. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
here  this  afternoon  to  argue  against  the 
proposition  of  public  employment  but 
rather  against  the  amendment  that  pro- 
poses to  add  another  $150  milllCHi  to 
what  we  already  have  bi  the  bill,  $350 
million  for  public  support  employment. 
The  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
OVkill)  ,  made  a  claim  here  that  he  has 
got  pockets  of  imemployment  of  6 — run- 
ning up  to  20  percent — and  he  proposes 
to  put  the  money  in  title  I,  which  does 
not  meet  the  problem  at  all.  The  $250 
million  that  we  have  got  here  in  title  n 
is  the  way  that  we  get  at  these  pockets  of 
unemployment  in  excess  of  6V2  percent. 
Let  me  address  myself  to  these  levels 
of  imemployment  as  against  last  Octo- 
ber when  the  rate  was  i.6  percent.  We 
had  102,000  people  employed  in  public 


service  employment.  While  unemploy- 
ment has  increased  to  5J  percent  now, 
let  us  not  forget  we  have  got  214,000  more 
people  working  today  th»n  we  had  last 
October.  Moreover,  what  these  folks  fail 
to  recognize  is  that  we  have  $140  mil- 
lion of  carryover  here  in  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  which  is  unexpended 
1973  funds  that  will  provide  40,000  jobs 
within  the  next  6  months  between  April 
1  and  September  of  this  year.  Add  to 
that  title  n  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  hi  the  sup- 
plemental at  $250  million,  That  is  70,000 
jobs,  and  then  the  $100  million  that  came 
as  a  result  of  Mr.  Obey's  amendment  in 
the  committee  adds  28,000. 

If  we  add  the  40,000  to  the  70,000  to 
the  28,000,  we  have  138,000  jobs  at  a 
time  when  we  have  5.1  percent  imem- 
ployed.  I  say  that  is  a  pretty  good  match 
up  against  102,000  people  who  were  em- 
ployed in  public  service  jobs  when  we 
had  an  unemployment  rate  of  4.6  per- 
cent. 

The  proponents  of  the  amendment  are 
under  the  impression  that  the  emer- 
gency employment  program  would  ter- 
minate at  the  end  of  April.  This  how- 
ever is  not  true,  since  the  $140  million 
of  unexpended  fimds  I  have  alluded  to 
are  available  for  ilse,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  informed  sponsors 
that  they  may  continue  to  spend  their 
unused  fimds  until  they  are  all  spent. 
Thus  for  the  next  6  montths,  under  the 
presently  available  EEA  funds  and  the 
funds  in  the  suppleniental,  almost 
140,000  jobs  can  be  provided. 

I  think  we  also  have  got  to  look  at  this 
thing  in  overall  perspective.  In  1973  we 
had  obligations  for  manpower  training 
programs  and  enrollment  opportunities 
of  $1,432  billion  for  1,038.400  enrollment 
opportunities.  In  the  1974  appropriation 
bill  including  this  suppleqxental  we  have 
obligations  of  $1.9  billion  providing  for 
enroUments  in  jobs  of  1,800,000.  So  on 
that  count  we  are  well  ahead  of  last 
year. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey)  cited  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bums 
before  the  full  committee  when  we  were 
having  the  overall  budget  hearings.  I 
would  make  reference  to  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Bums  in  another  tection  of  that 
hearing  in  which  he  says  in  answer  to  a 
questicHi  about  public  sorvice  employ- 
ment: 

That  would  be  a  direction  In  which  I 
would  move  in  the  event  unemployment  rises 
to  a  dangerous  leyel.  I  would  make  con- 
tingency plans  now  but  I  would  not  move 
In  that  direction  Just  yet.     1 

I  think  earlier  in  the  year  when  pub- 
lic service  employment  vms  first  being 
talked  about  in  our  heariQgs  as  an  anti- 
dote for  growing  unemployment  there 
were  dire  predictions  that  the  5-percent 
rate  would  grow  to  5.5  percent  and  6  per- 
cent. Members  will  recall  we  had  all 
kinds  of  talk  about  the  snowballing  re- 
cession and  how  soon  we  were  going  to 
be  in  the  throes  of  a  depression.  I  would 
say  the  decline  from  5.2  percent  in  Jan- 
uary and  February  to  5.1  percent  in 
March  indicates  to  some  degree  how  we 
are  snapping  out  of  this  thing. 

In  the  regular  bill  we  have  a  budget 
request  for  $350  million  for  public  serv- 
ice employment.  We  have  $350  million 
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already  in  this  supplemental  which  gives 
us  a  total  of  $700  million  for  public 
service  employment.  That  is  sufficient. 

We  have  in  the  aggregate  $8.7  billion 
in  this  supplemental.  I  listened  to  Mem- 
bers decrjdng  how  we  are  going  over  the 
budget  and  how  we  just  cannot  continue 
to  do  this  without  an  increase  in  taxes,  if 
we  want  to  be  that  responsible.  But  here 
again  we  see  Members  falling  all  over 
themselves  to  support  another  mcrease 
of  $150,000,000  to  this  bill.  You  cannot 
have  it  both  ways. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  . 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  share  his  concern  alx)ut  the  overall 
budget. 

I  must  say  if  an  amendment  were  of- 
fered to  transfer  the  $150  million  from 
various  other  studies,  evaluations,  pro- 
grams into  public  service  employment 
jobs  I  would  support  it.  Also,  it  makes 
absolutely  no  sense  to  ipe  to  spend  a  ma- 
jor part  of  title  I  and  n  on  the  man- 
power training  programs;  an  individual 
will  go  through  one  manpower  training 
program,  into  another,  and  into  a  third 
training  program,  and  then  stUl  be  an 
applicant  for  welfare.  What  we  need  are 
jobs  that  provide  income  and  dignity  for 
the  Individual.  I  would  hope  most  all  the 
funds  in  title  I  would  be  spent  on  pubUc 
service  jobs — not  training  programs  for 
Jobs  which  do  not  exist  because  of  lack  of 
funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon, 
and  by  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Michel 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  second  point,  in  terms  of  last 
year's  budget  that  there  was  $1,250  bil- 
lion for  the  public  service  employment 
jobs.  As  I  recall  $1,250  billion. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes,  and  hi  part  that  ac- 
counts for  our  carryover. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  With  the 
Obey  amendment  we  would  have  only 
$500  million,  less  than  half  the  budget 
last  year,  for  jobs.  With  the  energy  crisis 
and  related  problems  the  unemplosTnent 
especially  in  certain  areas  has  increased, 
so  it  seems  to  me  the  money  for  jobs  is  a 
better  investment  than  either  the  train- 
ing programs  or  putting  people  on  the 
welfare  rolls. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  As  I  indicated  in  my 
earlier  remarks,  it  was  not  my  intention 
to  decry  the  program  as  such  although 
in  the  new  manpower  legislation  we  rec- 
ognized oiu-  errors  of  the  past  and  made 
changes  in  the  percentage  of  what  was 
considered  to  be  a  critical  area  of  un- 
employment. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chakman.  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman,  is  It  not  true  even 
if  that  amendment  had  all  the  appro- 
priations, as  we  see  it  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  the  way  we  are  going,  we  are  still 
hundreds  of  millions  \mder  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request?  We  will  be  hun- 


dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  total  ap- 
propriations imder  the  President's  re- 
quest for  the  year? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  that  depends  on 
precisely  what  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about  for  in  the  Department  of  HEW  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  we  are  way  over  the 
budget  as  a  result  of  add  ons  by  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  The  committee  has 
added  that  if  we  go  through  with  this,  we 
would  go  over  the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  be  very  glad  when 
we  finally  get  budget  reform  so  we  in 
the  Congress  will  share  this  responsibili- 
ty with  the  executive.  Then  in  the  future 
when  we  get  to  the  point  of  considering 
$7  billion  or  $8  billion  in  supplementals, 
we  will  also  have  to  go  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  say,  "Boys, 
where  are  we  going  to  get  the  money?" 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Is  there  not  some  incon- 
sistency, when  I  interpret  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  as  being  one  where  we 
have  no  adequate  program  providing  for 
full  employment  by  the  administration, 
yet  we  expend  all  the  money  in  our 
budget  based  upon  the  presumption  that 
everybody  is  working?  I  cannot  follow 
the  argument  of  the  gentleman  at  all. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
different  views  with  respect  to  what  full 
employment  is.  My  own  personal  view  is 
that  a  rate  of  4  percent  will  seldom  if 
ever  be  achieved  in  peacetime.  If  any  one 
individual  is  imemployed.  that  is  a  trag- 
edy for  that  family,  but  the  historical 
record  shows  during  the  last  25  years 
we  have  only  achieved  full  employment — 
4  percent  or  less — ^in  wartime. 

President  Truman  said  5  percent  un- 
employment was  "tolerable."  During  the 
3  Kennedy  years  unemployment  was  6.7 
percent  hi  1961.  5.5  percent  hi  1962.  and 
5.7  percent  in  1963. 

I  should  say  in  conclusion  I  did  not 
hear  the  Democratic  majority  clamor- 
ing for  public  service  Jobs  in  those  days 
or  even  raising  a  critical  voice  against 
that  rate  of  unemployment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah-  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahow). 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  state  that  when  we  go  back  Into 
the  House.  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  all  Members  to  have  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  connection  with  the  Obey 
amendment  which  is  now  pending. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words.  I 
hope  I  do  not  need  the  whole  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Pennsylvania  is  not  a 
small  State.  It  is  a  rather  large  State.  We 
have  discovered  upon  investigation  that 
almost  every  employment  office  Juris- 
diction in  the  State  computes  its  unem- 
ployment percentages  and  figures  from 
different  schedules.  In  one  office  we  find 
that  if  a  worker  fails  to  report  for  2 
weeks  in  a  row  for  employment,  he  is 
counted  as  being  unemployed.  If  he  takes 
a  vacatlcm,  if  he  goes  somewhere  to  live 
with  somebody  else,  his  daughter  or 
somebody  else,  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  he 
is  counted  as  not  being  employed. 


There  is  not  anybody  in  this  room  that 
can  take  an  oath  and  be  anywhere  near 
right  in  stating  that  any  figures  we  get 
from  day  to  day.  week  to  week,  or  month 
to  month,  on  the  imemployment  figure  in 
this  country  is  anywhere  near  right  at 
the  point  of  time  of  giving  it.  We  cannot 
measure  from  1  week  to  another  and  get 
anywhere  near  an  accurate  figure. 

For  instance,  during  the  shortage  of 
oil  we  had  plants  laying  off  as  many  as 
3,000  persons.  They  were  off  for  4,  5, 
and  6  weeks.  That  particular  community 
would  come  under  this  particular  6',2- 
percent  figure  for  that  long. 

As  we  know,  when  our  neighbor  is  out 
of  work,  we  call  it  a  recession.  When  I 
am  out  of  work,  it  is  a  depression.  When 
a  person  is  unemployed  in  a  community 
that  has  6^4  percent  unemployment, 
that  man  is  unemployed.  He  ought  to  be 
entitled  to  the  same  consideration. 

We  should  not  measure  a  person's  un- 
employment status  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  unemployed  in  an  area,  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  done  that  way.  Take  a 
small  community,  take  a  little  commu- 
nity that  has  4  percent  or  4  Vi  or  5  per- 
cent unemployment  in  a  single  industry, 
that  community  is  Injured  a  lot  more 
than  the  city  of  New  York  with  71/2  per- 
cent unemployment.  Why?  Because  they 
have  an  unemployment  built  into  their 
system.  They  have  a  large  unemploy- 
ment and  the  only  community  that  will 
get  any  money  under  this,  and  here  it  is. 

In  the  figures  for  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania as  they  work  out,  32.4  percent 
of  the  unemployed  of  Pennsylvania 
will  not  be  eUgible  for  smy  kind  of  pub- 
lic service  Jobs  under  this  6y2-percent 
cutout;  66.6  percent  of  my  people,  most- 
ly in  about  59  of  the  67  counties  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  will  be  absolutely 
barred  from  participation  in  this  partic- 
ular program. 

I  do  not  know  what  exactly  we  are  hit- 
ting at.  Is  it  the  money  I  heard  the  Mem- 
bers talking  about?  We  responsible  per- 
sons in  this  Congress  voted  down  $200 
miUion  for  Vietnam  the  other  day.  We 
will  have  $50  million  for  this  program 
over  the  program  if  we  stay  with  this 
position. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  something 
else.  I  just  picked  up  the  paper  the  other 
day  and  saw  where  we  gave  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  on  borrowed  money — ^not 
on  assets,  money  this  country  has  in  the 
bank — on  borrowed  money,  and  loaned 
Italy  $11,600,000  so  that  they  can  buy 
two  aircraft  from  MacDonald.  We  are 
going  to  call  that  an  export  this  year. 
We  borrowed  the  money  at  about  7  to  10 
percent,  the  Government;  we  turn 
around  and  give  it  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank;  it  loans  it  to  Italy  and  Italy  gets 
it  for  somewhere  less  .han  4  percent,  amd 
they  turn  around  and  buy  a  couple  of 
airplanes  in  the  United  States  which 
they  would  not  have  bought  otherwise. 
If  they  had  the  money,  they  would  buy 
it  from  England  or  France  or  somebody. 

We  gave  the  Dow  Chemical  subsidiary 
In  Brazil  $17  million  to  add  an  addition 
to  their  chemical  plant  down  there  so 
that  they  can  have  a  surplus  of  chemical 
made  in  Brtudl,  which  is  now  suppUed 
by  American  made  chemicals.  They  can 
have  a  siuplus  so  that  they  can  send  it 
back   to   the  parent  company  In   the 
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United  States  because  they  can  get  it 
made  cheaper  In  Brazil. 

We  are  talking  about  mooey.  Why  did 
not  someone  comiHaln  about  that?  Two 
hundred  and  twenty  of  us  signed  a  reso- 
luticMi  in  this  Oongress  of  the  United 
States  to  stop  that  kind  of  skulduggery. 
I  do  not  believe  it  Is  fair  to  take  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  in  my  State  and  say, 
"You  are  not  going  to  participate  in  an 
unemployment  program  because  you  are 
less  than  six  and  a  half -feet  tall."  I  think 
that  is  wrong. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gatvos  and  by 
unanimoos  consent.  Mr.  Dent  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  CSiairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr  GAYDOS.  Mr.  CSiairman,  along 
those  points  the  gentleman  has  made, 
can  the  gentlonan  reconcile  or  explain 
the  fact  that  this  has  now  degmerated 
Into  a  money  argument  when  we  are 
talking  about  Jobs?  It  is  too  much  money. 
How  does  the  gentleman  reconcile  the 
fact  that  we  have  very  Uttle  debate  when 
we  are  talking  aboat  international  de- 
vdopmait  funds,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  and  other  foreign  spending  agen- 
des?  Can  the  gentleman  reconcile  that, 
or  is  that  his  point? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  mak- 
ing that  point.  I  thou^t  I  made  it.  I 
want  to  say  now  that  there  will  be  no 
question  about  it  at  all — if  this  Congress 
decides  these  people  cannot  have  the 
money,  this  is  one  Member  of  the  Con- 
Sress  who  is  not  going  to  vote  for  1  red 
cent  going  out  of  this  country  under  any 
kind  of  situation. 

Mr.  OAYDOe.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  Imow  of  any  program  to 
which  be.  as  a  Congressman,  can  refer 
when  a  constituent  asks  him  where 
he  can  get  a  job?  Is  there  any  other  pro- 
gram other  than  this  that  can  supply  a 
iob? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes.  it  is 
very  simple.  Give  him  the  names  of  all 
the  cooniries  getting  foreign  aid.  There 
are  a  k>t  of  Jobs  over  there. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  suppOTt  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
flzst  in  answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Blinois,  that  the  fact  is  that  the 
public  employment  jxogram  funds  have 
already  expired  for  many  areas  of  the 
country,  and  that  I  have  been  advised 
that  workers  in  New  York  City  will  have 
to  be  laid  off  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
Thus,  there  is  no  surplus  available  to  be 
transferred  in  this  particular  program 
In  many  parts  of  the  country. 

I  think  the  fact  is,  too,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Government  economists  as 
well  as  private  economists  fully  antici- 
pate that  there  will  be  a  rise  to  the  job- 
less rate  this  year  aa  a  result  of  the  per- 
■istait  decUne  in  the  economy. 

Mr.  Chatrman.  already  this  country's 
^oortties,  fei  particular  the  blacks, 
f^ianish-ittfaklTig  Broupa,  vomen,  and 
youth  have  been  bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
tmcmplf^ment  crMs.  As  we  bear  from 
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our  colleagues  today,  the  crisis  is  now 
getting  to  the  point  where  it  is  beginning 
to  affect  more  and  more  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  should  be 
clear  to  all  of  us  that  private  enterprise 
cannot  provide  jobs  for  all  who  need 
them  and  that  we  must  step  m  with  a 
public  service  employment  program.  For 
a  long  time  the  argument  has  been  used 
that  one  cannot  provide  a  public  employ- 
ment program,  because  under  the  so- 
called  Phillips  ctu^e.  when  there  is  full 
employment,  there  is  going  to  be  a  rise 
in  inflation.  And  the  justification  for  al- 
lowing a  high  degree  of  unemployment 
was  that  inflation  would  affect  the  ma- 
jority, and  that  in  order  to  protect  the 
majority  from  the  problem  of  inflation, 
we  had  to  permit  what  private  enterprise 
normally  brings  about,  and  that  is  a  de- 
gree of  unemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  ar*  now  at  a  point 
in  1974  at  which  it  is  clear  to  all  that  the 
so-called  Phillips  curve  does  not  work, 
because  we  now  have  both  inflation  and 
unemployment.  It  is  obyious  that  if  the 
relationship  ever  existed— I  do  not  think 
It  ever  did — it  does  not  exist  now.  It  is 
clear  now  that  the  question  of  inflation 
does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
question  of  unemplojmaent,  and  there- 
fore, there  is  no  longer  even  a  theoretical 
justiflcation  left  not  to  begin  to  use 
funds  uixler  the  public  eciplosmient  pro- 
gram. 

■nierefore,  Mr.  Chaimian,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  begin  now  to  allocate  addi- 
tional funds,  because  when  we  were  de- 
bating this  bill — I  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  and  a  member  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  as  well— the  argument 
was  used  that  we  could  not  go  beyond 
$250  million  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
would  bring  about  an  increase  in  the 
rate  of  inflation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  sinc«  the  bill  was 
passed,  there  has  been  an  even  greater 
increase  in  inflation  as  well  as  an  in- 
crease in  unemployment.  We  must  go 
back  to  the  original  arguments  that  were 
used  in  committee,  and  that  is  to  fund 
this  program  at  the  level  that  we  orig- 
inally wanted  to  in  comaittee.  which  in- 
cludes not  only  the  amount  recommend- 
ed by  the  gentleman  f  rraa  Wisconsin,  but 
even  greater  amounts  as  well. 

,Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  BADIIiLO.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman made  reference  to  public  service 
employees  to  the  city  of  New  Yorit  who 
might  lose  their  jobs.  Would  those  be 
posons  who  would  be  amployed  under 
UUe  n  in  PSEA? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  These  are  persons  who 
will  lose  their  jobs. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there 
are  those  who  qualify  under  title  II,  they 
will  not  lose  their  jobs,  and  I  will  place 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  letter  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  that 
will  todlcate  that  those  fimds  that  ran 
out  as  of  April  1.  on  the  passage  of  this 
bin,  will  have  used  under  title  n  the 
$250  million  requested  to  assist  those 
persons  who  are  currently  nnployed.  I 
ttitok  that  is  perfectly  legitimate  and  in 
keeping  with  ttie  totent  and  purpose  of 
the  transition  to  the  law. 


Mr.  Chairman,  for  that  reason,  there 
is  no  need  to  have  this  ad(fitional  amount 
of  money.  That  is  what  I  have  been  say- 
ing m  my  argument  all  along  for  the 
benefit  of  those  individuals  who  might 
be  concerned.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  hap- 
pened to  address  a  commimication  di- 
rectly to  the  mayor  of  Cleveland,  who 
had  some  500  public  service  employees  in 
the  same  category. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
have  !>een  allocations  of  funds  for  spe- 
cific cities,  but  many  cities  used  up  then 
quotas  3  months  after  the  bill  was 
passed.  For  example,  the  city  of  New 
York  used  up  its  quota  4  months  after 
the  bill  was  passed.  Many  cities  in  Puerto 
Rico  used  up  their  quotas  3  months  after 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  may  be  specific 
areas  in  which  given  cities  may  not  have 
used  their  quotas,  but  in  tie  cities  which 
I  am  talking  about  the  funds  have  been 
fully  utilized  and  no  additlorud  funds  are 
available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  that  reason  I  lu-ge 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  commend  my  associ- 
ates and  colleagues.  Congressman  Obey 
and  Congresswoman  Edith  Ghekn  and 
Congressmen  Cohte  and  Patteh.  for 
considering  this  amendment  which  I  feel 
to  be  extremely  important  not  just  to  the 
big  cities  of  the  North  but  certainly  to 
those  of  us  in  the  South  who  at  best  have 
a  hard  time  keeping  up  with  the  imem- 
ployment  statistics. 

In  the  State  of  Georgia  it  is  hard  to 
record  the  damage  done  to  the  mobile 
homes  Industry  by  the  energy  crisis  or 
the  difficulties  caused  by  fuel  allocation 
to  the  petrochemical  industry  and  to  the 
carpet  and  textile  industry  of  Oiat  State. 
These  are  industries  at  which  people 
usually  work  on  a  part-time  basis  and  do 
a  little  farming  on  the  side  in  order  to 
meet  the  high  cost  of  living.  They  are 
doing  double  duty,  in  other  words,  trying 
to  make  ends  meet  and  are  now  caught 
at  both  ends  of  the  spectnvn  with  layoffs 
in  the  industry  but  also  at  home  with  the 
high  cost  of  fertilizer  and  the  toability  to 
get  the  fertilizer  that  they  need  in  order 
to  keep  their  small  tanas  going. 

It  is  a  difficult  period  for  some  of  the 
rural  areas  of  this  Nation  where  we  find 
ourselves  maldng  a  transitlcxi  from  a 
former  domestic  economy  to  an  intema- 
tlOTial  ecowMny.  We  to  the  Congress  and 
the  admtoistratlon  are  saying  that  they 
do  not  want  wage  and  price  controls  any 
more.  We  are  saytog  that  we  want  a 
free  market  for  goods.  We  are  saytog  to 
toe  American  worker  and  consumer,  in 
effect,  "We  want  you  to  pay  the  bill  and 
do  the  suffering  for  this  transition  pe- 
riod." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  offers 
just  a  mmimal  stop-gap  to  provide  em- 
ployment through  what  we  know  to  be 
difficult  times  when  food  prices  have  al- 
ready gone  up  20  percent  and.  given  the 
agricultural  mtirkets  of  the  world,  we  can 
anticipate  almost  another  20  percent  in- 
crease. At  the  same  time  we  find  our 
people  down  South  without  jobs  or  the 
opportunity  to  get  Jobs. 

I  wooW  like  to  say  that  to  the  city  of 
Atlanta  we  consider  ourselves  very  lucky. 
We  brag  or  at  least  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
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merce  does  that  we  have  the  lowest  un- 
employment rate  of  any  major  city  in 
America.  However,  I  have  come  not  to 
believe  them  very  much.  I  have  my  own 
indicators  of  the  unemployment  rate  to 
.my  city  and  my  district.  In  1970  and 

1971  there  was  breaking  and  entering 
gomg  on  all  over  my  neighborhood.  In 

1972  and  1973  we  had  an  enormous  ab- 
sence of  that  ktod  of  petty  crime  to  part 
because  of  an  economic  boom.  In  the  last 
few  months  we  find  that  kind  of  crime 
commg  back  again.  I  see  this  as  a  ktod 
of  insurance  for  our  young  people  who 
are  to  the  mainstream  of  the  economy  in 
our  American  way  of  life  which  keeps 
them  from  having  to  enter  the  counter- 
economy  of  organized  crime.  If  you  do 
not  know  that  there  is  a  counterecon- 
omy,  let  me  tell  you  that  there  is.  You 
can  go  into  almost  any  city  to  the  coim- 
try  and  place  your  order  for  whatever 
you  want  and  somebody  will  steal  it  for 
you  on  consignment.  Tiiat  was  om-  con- 
tribution to  the  Nation  through  the  drug 
traffic. 

Well,  we  have  done  a  good  job  to  cut- 
ting down  the  drug  traffic,  but  whenever 
unemployment  begins  to  rise,  long  be- 
fore the  statistics  show  it,  crime  begms 
to  crop  up  again. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

ISi.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  amendment  to  tocrease 
the  appropriation  of  funds  to  provide  for 
public  service  jobs  to  combat  ristog  un- 
employment. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  miUion  doUars 
were  requested  by  the  administration  to 
fund  title  n  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment Training  Act  of  1973.  These 
funds  are  earmarked  for  communities 
with  severe  unemployment  rates  of  6  5 
percent  or  more.  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations acted  wisely,  I  believe,  to 
addtog  $100  million  to  be  available  to 
communities  which  have  been  fortunate 
enough  not  to  have  reached  the  horren- 
dously  high  unemployment  rate  of  6  5 
percent. 

But  even  this  is  not  enough.  Another 
$100  million  would  only  provide  for  8  500 
jobs  to  communities  which  contato 
nearly  60  percent  of  the  Nation's  unem- 
ployed. This  does  not  even  match  the 
level  of  jobs  provided  by  this  program 
last  October.  Despite  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment forecast  of  reaching  a  6  percent 
unemployment  rate  this  year,  the  ad- 
mtoistratlon would  cut  back  on  this 
public  service  employment  program.  The 
committee's  recommended  tocrease  of 
$100  million  is  a  step  to  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  total  funding  is  still  17  percent 
below  last  October's  level. 

I  will  not  burden  you  with  repetition  of 
the  complex  statistics  and  comparisons 
which  have  ah^ady  been  discussed  here 
today.  The  potot  is  that,  to  the  face  of 
rising  unemployment,  It  would  be  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  this  body  to  back 
down  from  a  commitment  to  a  public 
service  employment  program  adequate 
to  meet  expanding  Joblessness. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  to  add  an- 
other $150  million  for  pubUc  service  em- 
Pj^toent  is  but  one  more  plug  to  the  rid- 
dled dam  that  is  our  present  economic 
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management  program.  Public  service 
employment  is  not  and  cannot  be  CMisid- 
ered  a  ciu-e-all.  Through  prudent  admto- 
Istration,  and  by  creattog  real  positions 
with  potentials  for  the  futiu-e,  this  pub- 
lic service  approach  can  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  to  amelioratmg  our  present  and 
future  employment  problems.  But  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  only  one  part 
of  the  comprehensive  approach  to  eco- 
nomic planntog  that  is  urgently  needed. 
Nine  communities  to  the  weptem  part 
of  my  district  were  listed  officially  as 
havtog  substantial  unemployment  as  of 
February  1,  1974;  these  areas  have  had 
this  problem  for  the  past  6  years.  This 
means  that  6  percent  or  more  of  the 
work  force  to  these  communities  rematos 
unemployed  and  it  is  estimated  that  job- 
lessness will  remain  at  6  percent  or  more 
for  at  least  the  next  2  months.  There  has 
been  some  improvement  to  these  com- 
munities of  Pitchburg,  Leominster,  Gard- 
ner, Shirley,  Westmmister,  Lunenburg, 
Maynard,  Stow,  and  Bolton,  but  the  per- 
sistent employment  problem  remains. 

It  is  essential  that  we  take  the  step 
advocated  by  this  amendment  today.  We 
must  act  now,  while  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, to  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  solution  to  ristog  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  spectacle  of  unemployed 
Americans. 

But,  after  taking  this  step  today,  we 
cannot  be  complacent  until  all  men  and 
women  who  seek  work  can  ftod  satis- 
factory employment.  Tax  reform,  appro- 
priate tax  cuts,  and  counterlnflationary 
measures  are  but  a  few  of  the  compo- 
nents of  the  soimd  fiscal  management 
program  we  must  adopt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  approach  we  con- 
sider here  today  is  a  valuable  tool  de- 
signed to  help  those  persistent  pockets  of 
unemployment.  It  will  send  our  dollars 
into  areas  where  they  are  most  badly 
needed.  I  urge  you  to  support  this 
amendment,  but  not  alone  for  Itself.  I 
urge  you  to  support  It  as  a  part  of  a 
sound  fiscal  plan  to  improve  our  employ- 
ment pictxu*e. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  oppostog  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  well,  well,  well.  So  some 
of  the  Members  have  foimd  out  at  this 
late  date  about  imemployment,  have 
they?  WeU,  weU,  weU.  And  they  have 
their  bowels  all  upset  about  imemploy- 
ment at  this  late  date,  eh?  Well,  well 
well. 

Do  you  know  where  I  come  from?  Yes, 
sure  you  do;  siu^  you  do.  Thirty  years 
ago  when  I  came  here  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  to  my  district  was  19.7  per- 
cent. Put  that  to  your  pipe  and  smoke 
it,  as  my  grandfather  would  say  when  he 
was  there,  God  rest  his  soul. 

Down  through  the  years  you  have 
heard  of  the  Flood-Douglas  bill;  you 
have  heard  of  Appalachia;  you  have 
heard  of  EDA.  all  diu-lng  the  succession 
of  these  unemployment  problems. 

Now  these  people  are  going  to  cry 
about  imemployment. 

They  were  riding  high,  then,  and  eat- 
ing high  on  tlie  hog,  and  rt(Ung  fancy 
to  the  areas  you  have  heard  from,  oh, 
sure.  Too  bad  about  the  rest 

You  are  taking  the  wrong  forum,  the 
wrong  place,  and  the  wrong  time. 


Let  me  remind  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  that  this  is  an  appropriation 
bill,  this  a  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  Do  you  know  what  that  is?  Now,  you 
are  Members  of  the  Hous*»,  you  are  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  You  are  talking 
about  regular  procedure  all  over  the 
country,  and  let  us  not  abuse  the  law. 
This  House  must  do  things  right.  Con- 
gress must  maintain  its  integrity  with 
the  Nation.  We  must  not  be  held  up  to 
scorn.  We  must  do  what  is  right. 
Then,  do  what  is  right. 
This  is  a  supplemental  appropriation 
bill,  that  is  what  this  is.  Less  than  3 
months  remain  in  the  fiscal  year. 

Now,  to  do  what  you  want  to  do,  I  am 
for  it.  Where  do  we  go?  When  do  we  do 
it?  I  will  be  with  you  and  the  committee, 
what  hour,  what  day?  Against  unemploy- 
ment? Against  unemployment?  Why, 
certainly.  I  will  be  there  with  you.  with 
or  without  the  mustache.  I  know  about  it. 
But,  let  us  get  back  to  earth. 
They  did  not  tell  you  what  you  are 
here  for,  a  regular  Congress  performmg 
as  it  should  on  a  supplementel  bill,  mak- 
ing their  speeches  to  the  Record.  "Look 
at  what  I  said,  here  is  a  copy  of  the  Rec- 
ord, look  at  what  I  said  on  such  and  such 
a  day.  I  pleaded  for  you  back  home.  Yes, 
sir,  I  am  for  my  people,  God,  country, 
and  Yale." 

Now,  wateh  this :  As  soon  as  this  budget 
request  came  to  this  subcommittee  I  had 
my  doubts,  the  budget  request  was  for 
$250  million.  Who  would  know  better 
than  I  to  have  doubts?  I  proposed:  Let  us 
raise  this  $100  million.  If  there  is  any 
doubt,  let  us  resolve  it  to  favor— now, 
wateh  this — to  a  supplemental  bill,  to  a 
supplemental  biU.  So  we  did.  The  com- 
mittee raised  it  $100  million  unanimous- 
ly. That  is  what  we  did  for  reasons  you 
know,  the  reasons  you  heard. 

What  date  is  this?  Let  me  tell  you  this: 
in  2  months — to  2  months — ^I  will  be 
right  here  where  I  am  right  now,  with 
the  help  of  God,  in  this  well,  on  the  1975 
appropriation  bill.  We  are  now  holding 
heartogs  this  very  week;  $350  miUion 
more  is  requested  to  the  1975  budget. 

Do  you  hear  me  over  here?  Three  hun- 
dred and  flfty  million  doUars  more. 

So  we  are  against  the  unemployed? 
Somebody  is  out  of  their  cotton-pickto' 
mtods  if  you  rebels  believe  that.  If  you 
believe  that  we  are  against  the  unem- 
ployed, "niat  is  outrageous.  Let  me  tell 
you  that  if  there  is  any  sign,  I  pledge  you 
my  word,  if  there  is  any  todlcatlon  that 
this  economic  condition  is  gotog  to  be 
such  that  there  will  be  a  rise  to  the  un- 
emplojrment  caseload — and,  by  the  way, 
it  was  6.1  percent  when  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  became  law,  and  It  is 
now  5.1  percent,  do  not  forget  that.  It  has 
gone  down  now. 

If  there  is  any  change  to  economic 
conditions  by  the  time  the  regular  bill 
comes  to  the  floor,  the  1975  bill,  let  me 
tell  the  Members  they  will  not  have  to 
say  anything  about  it;  I  will;  and  so  will 
this  c<»nmlttee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Flood  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
mtoutes.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Chairman,  we  talk 
about  the  6.5  percent  unemployment  rate 
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that  we  heard  some  of  my  friends  men- 
tion here — the  6.5  percent.  That  is  the 
law.  The  Congiees  made  the  law — 6.5 
percent.  If  we  do  not  like  that,  change 
the  law.  I  win  be  with  the  Members.  I 
will  be  the  first  one  to  be  with  them. 
That  is  the  law,  but  do  not  forget  this. 
Under  the  transition  provision  in  this 
act — the  Members  may  not  know  this — 
there  is  provision  to  use  this  $100  mil- 
lion to  help  those  people  who  might  be 
imemployed  in  areas  where  unemploy- 
ment is  below  6JS  percent. 

In  addition  to  that,  as  my  friend  said, 
using  any  town  one  wants  to — Cleveland, 
all  right — ^I  know  what  the  situation  is  in 
Cleveland  because  I  met  with  Members 
from  that  area.  If  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  fimds  run  out,  they  can 
help  employees  on  the  payroll  because 
the  funds  in  this  bill  can  be  used  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  public  employment  pro- 
gram after  the  Emergency  EmpIo3mient 
Act  funds  run  out.  Nobody  will  be  hurt 
by  this  thing. 

I  know  this  is  Easter  and  that  tomor- 
row is  Holy  Thursday.  I  know  all  about 
that,  but  do  not  get  this  mixed  up  with 
Christmas.  We  do  not  have  a  problem. 
This  is  a  supplemental  apprc4?riation. 
This  is  not  the  time.  The  Members  would 
be  wr(»g.  They  want  to  be  right. 

Oh.  boy.  especially  over  here  they  do 
not  want  to  make  any  mistakes.  Oh, 
boy,  be  careful.  Be  careful. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  any  amendments 
thereto  close  at  3:40  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Patten)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Contk 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Pattcn.) 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  ter- 
rible when  we  see  a  fellow  put  an  act  on 
like  my  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  did,  because 
his  heart  was  not  in  it  at  alL  He  did  his 
duty  as  chairman.  We  could  all  tell  it; 
rlght? 

If  he  were  talking  about  black  lung, 
one  could  not  hold  him.  Let  me  tell  the 
Members  the  truth.  This  is  not  a  supple- 
mental aniroprlation,  which  he  said  10 
times.  We  passed  an  Employment  Act 
last  December  and  this  is  the  original 
funding.  I  resent  it  being  called  a  supple- 
mentaL 

The  other  thing  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  is  I  will  stand 
with  my  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Maboh),  that  this  Congress 
does  not  appropriate  more  money  than 
the  President  asks  for  in  his  budget.  The 
gentleman  told  us  in  the  committee,  that 
after  this  supplemental  was  passed  we 
will  still  be  under  the  a-mnnnt.  of  money 
the  President  asked  for  this  year,  and 
that  is  the  position  I  want  to  maintain. 

Mr.  OONTE.  Mr.  cniairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTK  On  a  point  of  order  we 


knocked  out  $200  million  for  Vietnam,  so 
that  brings  it  down,  and  there  is  a  $1  bil- 
lion recession  for  welfare. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Cokte)  knows  this 
is  the  last  step.  There  is  no  more  for 
1974  authorization  and  we  will  be  under 
the  President's  budget.  This  is  not  a  sup- 
plemental. I  just  want  to  tell  the  Mem- 
bers that  if  they  saw  the  unemployment 
lines  I  have  seen  we  would  make  this 
for  a  larger  amount. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tbe  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Frenzel 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Michel)  . 

Mr.  MLCHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
said  earlier  that  only  through  Public 
Service  Employment  could  one  get  a  job, 
if  he  becomes  unemployed.  The  truth  is 
there  are  a  niunber  of  places:  In  the  pri- 
vate sector,  on-the-job  training;  in  the 
public  sector,  on  the  Job  training;  in- 
stitutional training ;  in  school  work  sup- 
port; youth  training  service;  in  school 
work  support;  special  target  service; 
computerized  job  employment.  There  are 
a  number  of  areas  which  we  have  fi- 
nanced with  $1.9  billion  in  this  area  of 
manpower  training  and  employment. 

We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  employ 
every  individual  unemployed  today 
through  public  service  employment.  If 
we  did  that,  with  an  average  of  $7,000 
per  public  service  employee  and  with  4.6 
million  unemployed,  we  would  have  to 
appropriate  $32.2  billion  to  take  care  of 
everybody. 

We  just  cannot  take  care  of  every 
unemployed  person  throughout  the  me- 
diimi  of  pubUc  service. 

When  we  initially  conceived  this  pro- 
gram it  was  not  intended  to  be  a  broad 
scale  program  to  run  indefinitely  but 
only  targeted  on  those  areas  with  critical 
unemployment.  That  Is  why,  as  the 
Chairman  pointed  out,  we  changed  the 
law  to  6.5  percent. 

Who  can  we  criticize  but  ourselves  for 
drawing  that  distinction?  We  did  that 
because  we  said  we  are  not  going  to  have 
a  self -perpetuating  program  where  every 
time  we  come  up  with  a  bill  every  mayor 
and  city  council  is  going  to  come  down 
and  tell  us  how  many  people  we  have  to 
fund  on  the  city  payroll  in  Peoria  or 
Podunk  or  wherever  it  is.  I  thought  we 
had  general  revenue  sharing  for  that. 
How  many  of  the  Members  will  vote  for 
that  program  the  next  time  around? 

This  program  is  targeted  for  a  critical 
area.  We  ought  to  keep  it  on  target.  I 
urge  the  Members  to  stay  with  the  com- 
mittee on  this. 

We  will  have  a  regular  bill  coming  up, 
where  $350  million  has  been  requested 
for  public  employment.  Do  we  really 
need  more?  We  will  h»ve  another  op- 
portunity at  that  time  to  look  at  this 
item.  I  say  in  this  supplemental  we  have 
enough  and  we  can  t^lk  about  these 
amounts  back  home  in  good  conscience. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gNitlewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Gazni) . 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Orefon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Patten)  made  a  most  important 
point;  this  is  not  really  a  supplemental 


request.  This  is  the  initial  request  the 
initial  funding  for  the  comprehensive 
employment  and  manpower  training  pro- 
gram passed  last  December.  It  does  not 
supplement  what  was  in  the  fiscal  year 
1974  budget. 

We  can  talk  about  the  regular  budget 
bill  and  that  is  fine.  That  budget  bill  is 
not  going  to  get  here  for  months. 

In  the  meantime  and  these  are  the 
latest  figures  from  the  Conference  of 
Mayors:  In  Seattle  alone.  50,000  people 
are  unemployed.  This  is  not  taking  into 
account  the  energy  crisis. 

In  St.  Louis,  energy  related  unemploy- 
ment is  7,000. 

Flint.  Mich.,  14-percent  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  February  lor  22,000  per- 
sons. 

Los  Angeles,  jobs  energy  related,  un- 
employment reached  25J000. 

By  smnmer,  the  regiilar  budget  bill 
that  is  going  to  come  before  this  House 
will  not  even  be  out  of  the  committee. 
When  it  comes  before  this  House,  it  is 
too  late  for  these  people  who  need  jobs 
now.  It  is  too  late  for  summer  employ- 
ment jobs  for  teenagers.  Let  us  put  this 
additional  $150  million  in  jobs  and  save 
$150  miUion  in  welfare  costs  and  related 
miseries. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  fi-om  New  York 

(Ms.   HOLTZMAM).  I 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  this  amendment  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  $150  million  for  public 
service  jobs.  I  feel  it  is  crucial  to  do  some- 
thing about  unemployment — and  to  do 
it  now. 

We  are  witnessing  in  this  country  to- 
day critical  economic  ilia — rampant  in- 
flation, shortages  of  vltid  natural  re- 
sources, increasing  unemployment — all 
resulting  from  mismanagement  of  the 
economy  by  an  administration  which  is 
blind  to  the  needs  of  the  average  citizen. 

The  elderly  and  others  living  on  fixed 
incomes  have  been  victims  of  this  eco- 
nomic downtimi  for  some  time.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  pathetic  stories  of 
destitute  elderiy  people  desperately 
shoplifting  basic  food  stapdes  from  super- 
markets as  their  only  means  of  survival. 
In  fact,  every  family  has  felt  the  crush- 
ing burden  of  inflation. 

More  recently,  the  working  man  and 
woman  have  fallen  victim  to  our  continu- 
ing economic  crisis.  Layoffs  and  imem- 
ployment  are  increasing  to  intolerable 
proportions.  The  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration has  projected  a  6-percent  imem- 
ployment  rate  before  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year — and  that  is  a  conservative 
estimate.  Nixon  and  his  economic  ad- 
visers— who  have  carried  the  notion  of 
benign  neglect  Into  the  economic 
sphere — may  consider  such  an  unem- 
ployment rate  "acceptable."  But  surely 
we  in  Congress,  who  r^resent  the  large 
numbers  of  wortung  people  in  this  coun- 
try, cannot  allow  the  present  miemploy- 
ment  rate  to  accrierate  unchecked. 

Without  this  amendment,  the  fund- 
ing of  public  service  programs  would  be 
cut  below  last  October's  Ipvel  when  the 
unemployment  rate  was  oaly  4.2  percent. 
The  reason  for  the  skimpy  appropriation 
in  this  bill  is  the  sulministration^  insist- 
ence at  pennypinching  at  the  expense 
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of  those  unemployed — essentially  per- 
sons put  out  of  work  by  the  administra- 
Uon's  policies  to  begin  with.  Further- 
more, without  this  amendment  State  and 
local  governments  may  have  to  lay  off 
additional  workers. 

Given  the  billions  of  dollars  we  are 
spending  on  subsidies  to  the  defense  in- 
dustry, the  fanners,  and  the  oil  indus- 
try—through tax  breaks — we  can  cer- 
tainly afford  $150  million  to  create  jobs 
for  able-bodied  men  and  women  who 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  work. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.    Obey). 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  pohit 
out  a  few  things.  First  of  all.  the  admin- 
istration witnesses  at  our  hearings 
pointed  out  that  the  figure  in  this  bill 
which  we  are  trying  to  change  was  pre- 
pared last  December.  A  few  things  have 
changed  since  then. 

Second,  Mr.  Stein  himself  projected 
unemployment  would  average  5.7  percent 
across  the  entire  year,  which  means  it 
will  hit  substantially  above  6  percent  in 
a  number  of  months  to  come. 

In  fact,  in  response  to  Mr.  Michel's 
assertion  that  unemployment  is  not  all 
that  bad.  the  fact  is  that  people  em- 
ployed last  month  in  nonfarra  jobs  in- 
creased by  125,000.  We  are  coming  into 
the  agricultural  season,  which  is  tem- 
porarily slowing  down  the  rise  in  unem- 
ployment, but  that  will  not  continue. 
Let  me  also  point  out,  the  administration 
itself  indicated  that  imder  their  pro- 
posal, the  peaking  of  the  public  service 
jobs  will  come  next  January.  That  is  a 
little  late  for  people  that  do  not  have 
jobs  now. 

Let  me  point  out  further,  the  energy 
crisis  did  not  take  jobs  away  only  in  areas 
that  had  6^2  percent  unemployment  or 
more.  The  energy  crisis  hit  every  area. 

We  have  the  power  to  do  something 
about  that  by  this  amendment  and  I 
hope  we  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon)  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
hope  that  the  House  would  follow  the 
urging  of  the  best  qualified  men  to  speak 
on  this  subject,  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Labor- 
HEW  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. They  have  urged  that  this  amend- 
ment be  defeated.  I  wish  to  join  with 
them  in  urging  the  defeat  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

In  the  bill  we  are  already  providing 
$350  million  for  public  service  employ- 
ment. We  provided  $100  million  over  the 
budget  in  this  bill.  We  wiU  have  an  op- 
portunity in  the  regular  Labor-HBW  bill 
to  provide  additional  funds  for  the  fol- 
lowing year,  which  begins  on  July  l. 

With  respect  to  the  bwlget,  let  me  say 
that  in  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation 
bill  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  we  ai-e 
already  more  than  $1  bUlion  over  the 
budget  for  this  current  fiscal  year;  so  let 
us  not  go  further  above  the  budget.  Hie 
committee  on  this  particular  item  is 
recommending  $100  million  above  the 
budget. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
looks  with  some  consideralde  concern 
upon  my  statement  I  say  that  In  the 
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overall  on  all  appropriation  bills  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  we  are  below  the 
budget,  but  not  in  the  field  of  Labor- 
HEW.  We  are  above  by  over  $1  billion 
on  the  Labor-HEW  measure. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Why  does  the  gentleman 
not  tell  me  about  the  $8.5  billion  col- 
lected in  taxes  to  finance  HEW?  In  the 
national  debt  they  are  going  to  have  $15 
billion  over  and  above  what  they  spend 
because  of  new  social  security  taxes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  national  debt  is  es- 
timated to  increase  over  $17  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1975,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  mat- 
ter directly  related  to  public  service  em- 
ployment which  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point.  On  April  3, 
1974,  the  Comptroller  General  sent  a  let- 
ter to  a  Member  of  the  Senate  in  which 
he  stated  that  section  502  of  the  first 
supplemental  appropriation  for  1974, 
providing  continuing  appropriations  for 
activities  of  the  manpower  administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Labor,  au- 
thorized the  continuation  of  activities 
under  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
which  had  expired  on  June  30.  1973. 

The  Comptroller  General's  opinion  is 
based  upon  a  finding  that  language 
added  in  the  conference  could  only  be 
applicable  to  continuation  of  emergency 
employment  activities.  The  affected  lan- 
guage refers  to  "necessary  expenses  for 
the  activities  of  the  manpower  adminis- 
tration." 

As  we  understand  it.  the  Comptroller 
General's  opinion  would  permit  obliga- 
tion of  funds  for  public  service  jobs  at 
an  annual  rate  of  $1,250,000,000.  We  also 
understand  that  the  $350,000,000  we  are 
now  recommending  for  pubUc  service 
jobs  would  not  substitute  for  any 
amounts  used  under  the  Comptroller 
General's  opinion.  Since  the  basic  au- 
thority is  different  in  the  two  cases,  both 
amounts  would  be  separately  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  reluctantly  con- 
cluded that  in  this  instance  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  facts  support  the  Comptroller 
General's  finding.  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
was  the  Intention  of  the  conferees  on 
last  year's  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  to  have  section  502  cover  extension 
of  the  Emergency  Employment  Act.  nor 
do  I  beheve  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
this  body  to  continue  activities  imder  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  when  it 
voted  on  that  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. The  information  I  placed  in  the 
Record  of  December  19,  1973,  sunmia- 
rizod  a  number  of  the  activities  of  the 
Manpower  Administration  which  were 
specifically  covered  by  language  in  the 
continuing  appropriation.  That  summary 
made  no  reference  to  emergency  employ- 
ment activities.  It  did  not  do  so  because 
this  House  had  specifically  rejected  an 
attempt  to  bring  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  to  the  fioor  for  extension  in  the 
preceding  April.  Further,  the  regular 
continuing  resolution  for  1974  specifically 
identified  other  programs  of  the  Man- 
power Administration.  Indudhig  man- 
power development  and  training,  and  a 
provision  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 


Act.  But  that  regular  continuing  resolu- 
tion did  not  specify  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  activities.  The  language  we 
added  relating  to  "necessary  expenses" 
was  in  our  judgment  needed  to  cover  the 
range  of  activities  in  the  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration's salaries  and  expenses  ac- 
count. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  possible  long-range  impact  of  the 
(Dtomptroller  General's  ruling.  Tradition- 
ally, we  have  used  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion to  cover  situations  where  the  Con- 
gress has  not  enacted  authorizing  legisla- 
tion but  is  expected  to  do  so  within  a 
relatively  short  period.  In  the  present 
case,  there  is  no  indication  that  the  Con- 
gress desired  to  reinstitute  the  emergency 
employment  assistance  program.  In  fact, 
this  House  had  determined  that  it  would 
not  act  on  that  program  in  favor  of -a 
comprehensive  employment  and  training 
program  which  was  later  enacted  and 
which  is  covered  by  provisions  of  the  con- 
tinuing appropriation.  The  Comptroller 
General's  ruling  might  be  interpreted  as 
a  precedent  which  could  be  used  to  by- 
pass the  regular  legislative  and  appro- 
priations procedures  of  the  Congress  in  a 
way  that  seems  to  me  to  be  undesirable. 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear  for  the  record 
that  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act  for  1974  was  not  intended  to  revive  , 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  nor  to 
make  the  $1.25  billion  available  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  spend. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  PEP 
program  has  been  extremely  beneficial  to 
Cambria  County  and  I  would  add  my  sup- 
13ort  to  this  amendment  which  would 
allow  all  the  counties  in  the  12th  Con- 
gressional District  to  continue  to  partici- 
pate in  this  vital  program. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1971,  under  the  guidelines  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  with  the  Cambria  County 
Commissioners  as  prime  sponsors,  lias 
successfully  executed  a  PEP  program  in 
Cambria  Coimty  during  the  fiscal  years 
of  1973  and  1974. 

The  prime  purpose  of  the  public  em- 
ployment program  is  to  make  financial 
assistance  available  to  public  employers 
which  will  be  used  in  providing  unem- 
ployed or  imderemployed  persons  with 
transitional  jobs,  providing  needed  pub- 
Uc services,  and  developing  new  career 
opportunities  in  Cambria  County. 

Cambria  County  as  a  prime  sponsor 
under  the  supervision  of  Joseph  P.  Rob- 
erts, president  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners, was  declared  an  eligible  appli- 
cant and  received  a  grant  funding  under 
section  5  and  section  6  of  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act. 

Cambria  County  was  allocated  a  fund- 
ing level  of  $397,298  in  Federal  costs. 
These  moneys  include  both  regular  and 
discretionary  funds  for  summer  employ- 
ment. The  coimty's  share  being  $45,891. 
This  was  paid  in  a  percentage  of  in-kind 
contributions,  meaning  the  supervisors 
wages  and  fringe  benefits  were  used  in 
training  of  the  participants  under  his 
emplosmient. 

■nie  Federal  grants  also  allowed  for  the 
coimty's  share  of  the  FICA  and  work- 
men's compensation  charges  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  program. 

Section  5  has  a  total  enrollment  of 
224  participants,  which  includes  a  reg- 
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ular  and  a  summer  program  for  the  fiscal 
years  of  1973  and  1974. 

SXCnON    9    MXaXJULU   PBOGEAIC 

Federal  cost  of  $313,894:  109  partici- 
pants placed  in  training,  projected  as  of 
June  30.  1974;  43  hired  by  employing 
agencies;  7  hired  by  public  employers; 
27  hired  by  private  employers;  14  entered 
other  programs,  school,  or  armed  serv- 
ices; 18  terminated  for  other  reasons; 
cost  per  placement  in  unsubsidized  jobs, 
$4,076;  percent  of  placement,  70.64  per- 
cent; and  rate  of  veteran  hiring,  56.88 
percent. 

SICTXON    S   SUICMKR   PROCRAK 

The  1973  summer  program  with  discre- 
tionary funds,  $83,404:  115  summer  pro- 
gram participants;  2  hired  by  agency;  4 
hired  by  public  employers;  6  hired  by 
private  employers;  103  returned  to  col- 
lege; cost  per  placement  for  summer 
students,  $734. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendmait  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
OBrr)  providing  additional  funds  for 
manpower  programs. 

The  manpower  program  was  initially 
established  to  combat  the  persistently 
high  levels  of  imemplojmient  prevailing 
In  our  Nation  during  the  late  1950's.  As 
•  unemployment  rises  once  again,  pri- 
marily as  a  result  of  our  energy  short- 
ages, we  need  to  renew  our  efforts  in 
taking  our  citizens  off  the  welfare  rolls 
and  bringing  them  into  the  mainstream 
of  the  gainfully  employed.  To  do  this, 
we  must  provide  the  funds  and  knowhow 
for  trahilng  and  educating  those  de- 
pressed groups  of  citizens  who  have  such 
dIfBculty  in  procuring  employment. 

In  November  of  last  year,  the  House 
passed  the  Comprehensive  Manpower 
Act  of  1973,  providing  a  new  charter  for 
those  manpower  progrsuns  operating 
imder  previous  directives.  This  bill  was 
an  effort  to  decentralize  and  decategorize 
existing  programs  making  than  more 
responsive  to  local  needs.  In  order  to 
effectively  Implement  this  new  charter, 
and  to  provide  for  the  wise,  locally  con- 
trolled spending  of  our  tax  dollars,  we 
must  now  provide  full  funding  for  the 
program's  operations,  giving  the  pro- 
gram an  opportimity  to  prove  Itself. 

The  cost  benefit  of  this  program  is 
perhaps  its  worthiest  note,  manpower 
programs  will  take  our  unemployed  off  of 
the  welfare  roles  and  make  him  a  pro- 
ductive wage  earner. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment 
when  the  vote  is  called  for,  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  yea. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Blr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 

The  facts  of  unemployment  are  clear. 
The  national  unemployment  flgm-e  is  5.2 
percent,  representing  4.7  million  Amer- 
icans. This  figure  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count those  people  who,  out  of  frustra- 
tion and  despair,  have  stopped  looking 
for  work.  It  does  not  count  those  people 
working  part  time  who  would  like  to 
wortc  full  time,  nor  does  it  count  those 
people  woi^lng  full  time  but  earning  less 
than  adequate  wages. 

The  current  funding  of  the  PEP  pro- 
gram will  expire  in  April.  Most  communl- 
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ties  will  simply  lose  out  because  of  the 
restrictive  eligibility  requirements  of  the 
Comprehensive  Education  and  Training 
Act— CETA— title  n.  What  will  they 
lose? 

They  will  lose  a  program  whose  admin- 
istrative costs  were  less  ttian  2  percent. 
Thus  98  percent  of  the  funds  expended 
went  right  to  the  jobs  themselves.  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  comprised  37  percent 
of  all  participants;  41  percent  were  mi- 
nority group  members;  14  percent  were 
former  welfare  recipients.  The  commu- 
nities will  lose  all  the  benefits  of  a  pro- 
gram that  sent  half  of  its  participants 
directly  into  jobs — jobs  that  produce 
much  needed  tax  revenues. 

The  Congress  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  into  law  on  December  28, 
1973,  the  Comprehensive  Education  and 
Training  Act — CETA.  Yet  the  regula- 
tions implementing  this  program  have 
gone  through  six  revisions  and  are  stiU 
out  for  comments.  The  deadline  for  the 
last  set  of  comments  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister is  not  until  May  4. 

The  transitional  authority  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  CETA  is  much 
needed.  But  the  amount  of  money  asked 
for  by  the  administration  and  the 
amount  approved  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  not  keep  us  at  the  level 
of  jobs  needed  or  authorised  in  the  past 
by  this  Congress. 

In  CETA,  Congress  clearly  mandated 
that  the  public  employment  program 
was  to  continue.  This  was  not  a  transi- 
tional provision.  In  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act,  Congress  clearly  man- 
dated PEP.  We  cannot  allow  this  pro- 
gram to  fold  because  of  the  recalcitrance 
of  the  Nixon  administration.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  Obey  amendment. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey) 
which  would  provide  an  additional  $150 
million  for  public  service  employment 
xmder  H.R.  14013.  second  supplemental 
appropriation. 

Our  pubUc  service  employment  pro- 
grams have  been  of  real  value  hi  com- 
bating the  severe  unemployment  in  areas 
such  as  my  congressional  district.  The 
$350  million  provided  in  the  committee 
bill  would  only  be  sufficient  for  85,000 
jobs,  yet  last  October  102,000  public  serv- 
ice jobs  were  being  funded.  We  should 
maintain  adequate  funding  for  this  nec- 
essary program,  for  unemployment  is 
still  rising  and  we  must  maintain  our 
efforts  to  slow  this  trend. 

Under  the  committee  bin  the  State  of 
Illinois  will  receive  $14,801,000.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  raise  this  sum 
to  $21,701,000  and  permit  more  jobs  to 
exist  xmder  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  favorably  on  this  amendment  and 
then  pass  H.R.  14013. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  (|uestion  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obfy). 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Chair- 
man annoimced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

KECORDKD  VOTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chaimwm,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 


vice; and  there  were — ayes  136,  noes  168, 
not  voting  28,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  169] 
AYES— 238 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson,  111. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzio 

Ashley 

Aspin 

BadUlo 

Barrett 

Bell 

Bergland 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton 

Carney,  Ohio 

Chisholm 

Clark 

Clay 

Cohen 

Collins,  ni. 

Conte 

Corman 

Cotter 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniels, 

Dominlck  V. 
Davis,  Qa. 
Davis,  S.C. 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dell  en  back 

Denholm 

Dent 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Drinan 

Dulski 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Calif. 

EUberg 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Pish 

Foley 

Ford 

Forsythe 

Praser 

Prenzel 

Prochllch 

Fulton 

Oaydos 

Olaimo 

Olbbons 

Oilman 

Olnn 


Gonzalez 

Orasso 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Gude 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hill  is 

Holifleld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Huber 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

Luken 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madlgan 

Mallary 

Marazlti 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mataunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoUoban 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey^ 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Passman 

NOES— 168 


Fatten 
Fepper 
ferkina 
Peyser 
9lke 
rodell 
?reyer 
Jrlce,  ni. 
Fritchard 
ftallsback 
Btandall 
Bangel 
Aees 
Eegula 
Seld 
Beuss 
Slegle 
Binaldo 
Bodlno 
Boe 

Koncallo,  Wyo. 
aoncallo,  N.Y. 
Booney,  Pa. 
Bosenthal 
Bostenkowskl 
9ouBh 
Boy 
Boybal 
.  Buppe 
Byan 

3k  Germain 
Sarasin 
aarbanes 
achroeder 
aelberllng 
Sttsk 
alack 

anlth,  Iowa 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton       ■ 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
I^lcott 

"niompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Ttione 
"Itiornton 
Tieman 
nUaU 
XJIlman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorito 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Whalen 
Widnall 
WUson, 
Charles  H.. 
Calif. 
WUson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Y«ung,  Ga, 
YOung,  Tex. 
Z«blocki 


Andrews,  N.C. 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Ba\iman 

Beard 

Bennett 

Bevlll 

Blackburn 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

BroyhiU,  V«. 

Buchanan 


Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
BurllBon,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carter 
Cas«y,  Tez. 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawion.  Dti 
Cleveland 


Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
COnlan 
Cdughlln 
Ceane 
Daniel.  Dan 
Dtnlel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
D^vU,  Wis, 
Doinis 
D^rwinskl 
D«vlne 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan 
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Bdwarda,  Ala. 

ErlenlXKix 

Esbleman 

Evlns,Tenn. 

Plndler 

Flsber 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Frey 

Puqua 

Oettys 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Gross 

Grover 

Oubser 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Hastings 

H«bert 

Henderson 

Hlnsbmw 

Hogan 

Holt 

Boemer 

Hudnut 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kuykendall 


lAgomamno 

LandgretM 

Latta 

Lent 

Lett 

McClory 

McCoUlster 

Blahon 

Mann 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Mayne 

Michel 

Mllford 

Miller 

Mizell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
O'Brien 
Parrls 
Pettis 
Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 
Price,  Tex. 
Quie 
QuUlen 
Rarlck 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roblson,  N.Y. 
Rogers 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Rutb 
Sandman 
Satterfleld 
Scherle 
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Schneebell 

Sebelliu 

Shoup 

Start  v«r 

Sbuster 

Slkea 

Skubite 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Steelman 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Towell.  Nev. 

Treen 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

WampJer 

W^are 

White 

Whlteburst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

WUUams 

WUson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

WyUe 

Wyman 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  HI. 

Young,  S.C. 

Zion 

Zwach 


Boiling 

Bowen 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Cederberg 

CoUier 

Conyers 

Danlelson 

DeUums 

Dom 

Prellnghuysen 


NOT  VOTING — 28 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nichols 

Patman 


Gray 

Grlfflths 

Kastenmeler 

Kaeen 

Landrum 

Litton 

McBwen 

Idadden 

Martin,  Nebr. 

MlnahaU,  Ohio 


Pickle 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rose 
Shipley 
Van  Deerlin 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
ROWAU  TTNivntsrrT 

Tat  an  additional  amount  for  "Howard 
University",  »3,3ea,000. 

AICEITDMKNT  OWXRXD  BT  MR.  ADDABBO 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Jilr.  Asdabbo- 
P»ge  15,  after  line  13,  insert: 

"OFFICE    OF   CHILD    DEVELOPMENT" 

CHnj)  DEVXLOPUEMT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "CbUd 
Development"  for  carrying  out  the  Child 
Abuse  Preventive  and  Treatment  Act  rPi 
93-247).  $4,600,000. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  for  a 
change,  I  am  not  offering  an  antiwar 
amendment,  but  I  am  offering  one  to  as- 
sist in  carrying  out  the  war  against  child 
abuse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  normally 
advocate  legislating  out  of  regular  order 
Particularly  in  relation  to  appropria- 
tiMis.  I  prefer  to  see  the  subcommittees 
conduct  extensive  hearings  to  accumu- 
late the  justifications  and  necessary 
evaluations  before  they  recommend  a 
funding  level. 

But  I  am  today  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  fund  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  Act  In  this  supplemental 
appropriaUons  Mil  for  the  last  quarter 
of  this  fiscal  year  by  $4.5  minion  because 


I  am  convinced  that  this  program  Is  so 
desperately  needed  throughout  the 
States  and  that  It  carries  with  It  the 
potential  for  rtitninat*"!?  so  much  need- 
less suffering,  that  I  plead  with  the 
House  to  forgo  this  time  the  regular 
process. 

Last  December,  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  354  to  36,  the  House  passed  the 
authorization  bill  for  this  program.  The 
Senate  concurred  and  the  President 
signed  the  bill  into  law. 

But  months  have  passed  since  we  took 
that  vote  in  the  House  and  if  we  wait  for 
the  regular  appropriations  process,  it 
may  well  take  another  6  months  before 
the  money  becomes  available  to  even 
begin  putting  the  program  together. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  all  the  con- 
fidence in  the  world  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  HEW 
appropriations,  will  adequately  fund  the 
Center  for  Child  Abuse  in  the  1975  fiscal 
budget.  Mr.  Flood  was  1  of  the  original 
114  House  cosponsors  of  the  bill,  and  he 
and  his  subcommittee  are  uniquely  quali- 
fied to  determine  how  well  this  act  can 
help  us  rid  ourselves  of  this  national 
shame,  child  abuse. 

But  what  I  seek  from  the  membership 
today  is  approval  to  provide  the  seed 
money  now  so  that  the  administration 
can  begin  to  organize  the  program,  hire 
the  necessary  staff,  and  prepare  its  initial 
operations. 

By  doing  that,  the  program  will  be 
functional  by  the  time  that  the  Congress 
concludes  its  regular  appropriations 
process  for  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare.  If  we  beUeve 
that  child  abuse  is  prevalent  and  that  we 
must  seek  to  determine  how  it  happens 
why  it  happens,  what  effect  it  has  and 
hopefully,  how  to  avoid  its  incidence  as 
often  as  possible,  then  we  must  act 
quickly  to  Implement  the  program.  I  be- 
heve  the  354-to-36  vote  indicates  clearly 
that  the  House  is  on  record  that  it  be- 
Ueves  the  problems  are  real  and  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  wants  to  re- 
solve them  as  best  it  can. 

We  have  all  learned  the  heartbreaking 
stories  of  child  abuse,  hundreds  of  hun- 
dreds of  horror  stories  that  result  in 
maimed  or  murdered  children.  We  have 
seen  how  early  detection  not  only  would 
save  Uves  but  would  save  f amlUes  from 
utter  and  complete  destruction  from  a 
senseless  act  of  cruelty. 

I  will  not  take  time  to  document  these 
cases  here  in  my  limited  time,  for  every 
day's  newspaper  documents  the  continu- 
ous problem  of  child  abuse.  Over  20 
States  have  specific  laws  requiring 
teachers  to  report  suspected  cases  of 
child  abuse.  I  believe  you  feel  as  I  that 
these  needless  acts  of  child  abuse  can. 
with  help,  be  prevented. 

I  would  hope  you  would  support  this 
amendment.  It  is  for  an  excellent  cause 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  urge  the  House 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
Representative  Addabbo,  to  appropriate 
$4.5  million  for  chOd  abuse  for  fiscal 
1974.  ^^ 

We  have  come  a  long  way  In  dealing 
with  the  child  abuse  problem,  first,  in  Its 


recognition;  second,  in  the  enactment  of 
legislation  which  was,  to  the  President's 
credit,  signed  by  him  in  the  latter  part  of 
January.  But  we  are  left  without  the 
tools.  The  tools  in  this  instance  represent 
the  dollars  that  are  so  essential  in  en- 
forcing the  program. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  my  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo  >  for 
introducing  this  amendment.  We  are 
talking  about  an  abuse  that  required  rec- 
ognition— an  abuse  that  has  existed  on 
the  American  scene  since  the  beginning 
of  time  and  which  has  now  become  an 
epidemic,  with  victims  running  into  the 
thousands.  I  am  confident  that  this  legis- 
lation which  was  recently  enacted  by  the 
House  can  end  that  abuse  if  it  is  funded. 
Today  we  are  talking  about  funding 
that  should  be  immediately  provided.  The 
sums  mvolved  in  this  amendment  are 
meager,  but,  as  the  gentleman  said  who 
introduced  it,  it  is  an  interim  amount  to 
implement  a  very  important  law.  I  might 
add.  it  is  also  the  essential  first  step  we 
have  delayed  so  long  in  taking. 

UntU  last  year  I  felt  like  a  lone  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  but  through  the 
efforts  of  many  in  this  country  such  as 
Dr.  Vincent  Fontana.  director  of  the 
founding  home  m  New  York  and  others, 
who  made  me  aware  of  the  acuteness  of 
this  problem  as  far  back  as  15  years  ago. 
the  public  and  the  Congress  finally  re- 
sponded. Finally,  after  I,  alone,  had  been 
introducing  child  abuse  legislation  ever 
since  I  came  to  Congress  in  1969.  we  got 
some  action  and  passed  a  bill. 

We  must  not  forget  for  a  moment  that 
we  are  faced  with  a  terribly  serious  prob- 
lem, which  is  rapidly  getting  worse.  Last 
year  over  700  children  died  ta  the  United 
States  from  abuse  and  neglect,  over  200 
of  them  in  New  York  City  alone.  Child 
abuse  is  the  leading  cause  of  death 
among  Infants  and  yoimg  children  in 
this  country.  The  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment is  essential  if  we  are  to  success- 
fully attack  this  problem. 

I  would  like,  also,  to  congratulate  the 
gentieman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brade- 
mas), chairman  of  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  for  his  vital  help 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas). 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentlemsm  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Addabbo)  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BiAGGi)  who  first  drew  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  our  committee,  that 
is  the  need  for  special  legislation.  It  was 
supported  by  the  gentiewoman  from  Col- 
orado (Mrs.  Schroeder)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  as 
well.  We  produced  a  bill  that  Is  ahned  at 
coping  with  what  has  been  described  as 
the  tragic  events  by  high  ofBcials  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Ttoere  appeared  before  our  sub- 
committee the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Human  Development  of  the  Department 
ol  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Stan- 
ley B.  Th(Hnas,  who  said: 

In  tbe  face  of  apparently  growing  num- 
Der»  of  cblldren  ne^ected,  maimed  and  even 
kUled,  we  realize  that  we  need  to  place  In- 
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creased  emphasia  on  our  efforts  In  this  area 
and  that  high  priority  must  be  given  by  the 
Department  In  assuming  a  leadership  role 
In  assisting  and  supporting  the  efforts  of 
States  and  localities. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  ,  sup- 
ported by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BuGGi) ,  who  introduced  the  original 
legislation,  is  for  the  purpose  of  imple- 
menting that  judgment  precisely. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  sup- 
ported. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
close  the  debate  on  the  amendment.  Wait 
imtil  the  Members  hear  this.  I  must  re- 
luctantly but  very  definitely  oppose  this 
kind  of  amendment.  Wait  until  the  Mem- 
bers see  why.  As  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  said,  yes,  I  voted  for  this  bill.  So 
did  nearly  everybody  else.  But  that  is  not 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

We  are  talking  about  appropriating 
the  money.  Wait  until  the  Members  hear 
this.  This  is  dull,  but  may  we  have  a  little 
order.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Members  know  why  we  are  here.  No- 
body is  talking  here  about  the  merits  of 
the  bill.  Let  me  tell  the  Members,  there 
has  been  no  budget  request  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

Let  me  teU  the  Members  something 
else.  We  have  had  no  hearings  on  this. 
Nobody  in  either  body  has  had  hearings. 
We  have  not  had  time  to  have  any  hear- 
ings. This  became  law  on  January  31  of 
this  year,  a  few  months  ago.  Nobody 
knows  how  this  money  would  be  used. 
We  have  not  had  the  hearings  and  no- 
body can  say. 

Now,  I  have  no  idea  and  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
handling  this  thing,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  who  introduced  the 
amendment  has  no  idea — no  more  idea 
than  his  grandmother.  Nobody  else  has 
any  idea  what  can  be  done  and  why.  No- 
body knows  how  much  can  be  used.  No- 
body knows  when.  Nobody  has  proposed 
a  thing. 

For  heaven's  sake,  in  view  of  those 
things,  I  ask  Members  not  to  forget  that 
we  will  be  back  here  in  a  couple  of 
months,  we  will  hold  hearings  after  the 
recess  on  this  program,  and  we  will  be 
back  in  a  few  weeks  with  the  1975  appro- 
priation bill  dealing  with  this  subject. 
We  have  not  considered  this  matter. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  I  caimot 
Imagine  the  Members  would  want  to  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

B4r.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  noted  around 
this  Chamber  for  being  a  big  spender.  I 
am  not  noted  for  being  a  liberal  bleed- 
ing heart.  But  we  are  dealing  with  a  sub- 
ject here  that  has  only  recently  been 
identified  and  the  prospective  measures 
to  cope  with  it  determined.  We  are  also 
dealing  in  an  area  where  small  children 
and  babies  are  being  maimed  and  abused. 
By  means  of  this  expenditiire  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  stop  It.  The  sooaar  we 
stop  it.  the  better. 

Now,  this  $4.5  million  is  a  small  enough 
fund.  For  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 


sylvania (Mr.  Flood)  to  plead  in  this 
Chamber  that  because  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  not  yet  got  around  to 
fine  tuning  just  exactly  how  much  ought 
to  be  spent  in  ttiis  area  when  the  regular 
appropriation  will  eventually  come  up  is 
a  pretty  poor  excuse,  in  my  mind,  for 
delaying  the  money  and  thereby  tolerat- 
ing longer  the  kind  of  lolling  and  abuse 
that  is  going  on. 

That  money  is  going  to  have  to  be 
spent  sooner  or  later.  It  Ie  inhumane  that 
it  be  later. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  can 
well  take  into  account  the  $4.5  million 
if  it  is  appropriated  now  when  it  gets 
aroimd  finally  to  its  regular  appropria- 
tion bill.  So  let  us  get  this  program 
started  in  the  meantime.  Let  us  stop  this 
killing  and  let  us  stop  this  maiming.  In 
the  interest  of  humanit}^  and  to  protect 
large  numbers  of  helrfess  babies  and 
yoimg  children,  let  us  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  delib- 
erately was  not  going  to  take  the  floor 
after  I  heard  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  offer 
his  amendment  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  speaking  fiuther 
in  favor  of  it,  because  1  was  convinced 
there  would  be  no  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

I  am  amazed  to  find  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  try  to  plead 
a  case  of  not  appropriating  $4.5  million 
to  help  himdreds  of  thousands  of  chil- 
dren who  are  abused  in  this  country 
today. 

He  stated  that  there  were  no  hearings 
held,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Brasemas)  held  numerous  hearings  in 
different  parts  of  this  country  and  what 
we  found  was  just  unbelievable.  To  think 
that  this  Congress  might  oppose  in  any 
way  or  speak  of  a  delay  of  3  to  6  months 
when  we  could  be  offering  some  protec- 
tion to  our  children  is  unbeUevable.  I 
do  not  believe  this  Congress  is  going  to 
do  it. 

I  think  an  example  that  would  be  of 
importance  to  all  of  us  would  be  to  know 
the  results  of  the  States  that  have  gone 
ahead  with  this  legislation  and  have 
made  it  possible  for  people  to  report 
cliild  abuse.  I  will  give  you  one  State 
specifically  where  in  2  months  of  this 
year  because  of  the  change  in  laws 
allowing  child  abuse  to  be  reported  with- 
out making  the  people  responsible  in  a 
legal  sense  and  being  obligated  in  a  legal 
sense  to  defend  themselves,  there  have 
been  more  cases  of  child  abuse  reported 
in  2  months  than  in  the  previous  2 
years. 

I  just  hope  that  this  House  will  act 
firmly  and  it  will  stand  behind  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  . 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  for  his  statement 
and  commend  him  for  his  work  on  the 
bill.  The  act  as  passed  calls  for  an  au- 
thorization for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1974,  of  $15  million. 


The  act  also  provides  the  Secretary 
shall  within  60  days  after  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  act  appoint  an  advisory 
board  on  child  abuse  and  that  advisory 
board  is  to  report  back  to  this  Congress 
within  18  months.  If  we  wait  for  the 
regular  appropriation,  almost  a  year  will 
have  gone  by  and  we  still  wiU  not  have 
the  appointment  of  an  advisory  board, 
which  this  Congress  said  should  be  ap- 
ponted  within  60  days  after  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  hope  that  we  will 
put  aside  some  of  the  technicalities  in- 
volved that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  considering  now.  We  are  talking 
about  $4.5  million,  when  generally  we 
talk  about  billions;  when  we  get  down 
to  a  figiire  like  this  when  we  are  dealing 
with  children's  lives,  let  u*  act  and  do  it 
positively. 

I  hope  we  do  not  even  need  a  vote.  I 
hope  we  can  pass  this  bilj  that  I  helped 
sponsor  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  I  hesitate  somewhat  to  take 
the  floor  this  afternoon  for  fear  that 
some  of  these  self -professed  analyzers  of 
our  voting  records  will  characterize  me 
as  being  a  child  abuser  or  a  child  beater 
in  opposing  this  amendment. 

The  father  of  four  real  fine  children, 
all  of  whom  we  are  mighty  proud  of  and 
all  of  whom  received  their  fair  share  of 
spankings,  I  still  think  there  are  good 
reasons  for  opposing  this  iunendment. 

The  administration  has  already  indi- 
cated in  testimony  before  the  Congress 
that  it  has  identified  $4  million  in  new 
program  activity  for  child  protection. 
Under  the  law  that  we  passed  and  which 
WEis  signed  into  law  just  January  31 
of  this  year. 

Implementation  of  the  demonstration 
project  the  grant  program  and  the  State 
grant  program  will  require  issuance  of 
regulations  specifying  the  terms  and 
conditions  governing  applications  and 
grant  awards.  In  the  case  of  State  grant 
activity,  the  distribution  formula  must 
be  defined  by  regulations.  HEW  is  cur- 
rently in  the  process  of  deivel(H>ing  these 
regulations.  It  will  not  be  possible  to 
issue  proposed  regulationa,  get  back  the 
comments  from  interested  parties  and 
incorporate  those  comments  into  final 
regulations  before  June  30  of  this  year. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  State  grant 
funds,  a  State  must  meet  a  number  of 
related  criteria  at  State  and  local  govern- 
ment level.  In  the  case  of  many  States, 
these  criteria  include  changes  that  must 
be  effected  by  the  State  legislatures. 
These  changes  in  State  child  abuse  laws 
and  programs  will  require  at  least  sev- 
eral months  of  preparation  before  they 
can  be  achieved.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  we  need  not  have  this  money  added 
here  in  a  supplemental  bin  because,  as  I 
said  in  testimony  before  ttie  committee, 
they  have  already  allocated  some  $4  mil- 
lion in  new  program  activity  for  child 
protection.  The  Departme»t  should  have 
a  period  for  issuing  regulations,  allow- 
ing time  for  comment,  the|i  setting  forth 
a  positive  program  so  that  all  of  us  know 
where  we  are  going. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  the  Depart- 
ment is  moving  expeditiously,  as  we  re- 
quired them  to  do  imder  the  act.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  time,  with  the  regular 
bill  coming  along,  to  specifically  earmark 
money  for  this  program. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  has  passed 
legislation  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  President,  to  try  to  cope  with  the 
problem  of  child  abuse.  It  is  the  law  of 
the  land.  Insofar  as  I  know  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  proposes  to  support  the 
law  and  do  what  he  can. 

The  American  people  seem  to  be  in- 
clined to  complain  at  Congress,  charging 
Confess  with  a  harum-scarum  perform- 
anctifin  financing  some  Federal  programs. 
Certainly  a  better  job  can  and  should  be 
done  in  the  operation  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. Of  course,  the  executive  branch, 
not  the  legislative  administers  the  laws. 

Plans  are  not  sufBciently  mature  for 
the  funding  of  this  program.  Here  is  a 
program  in  which  the  Department  is  try- 
ing to  get  off  on  the  right  foot  in  order 
to  prevent  abuses  and  criticism  and  ill 
will.  Yet  it  is  proposed  that  we  rush  in 
with  an  amendment  to  provide  funds  be- 
fore they  are  ready. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  stay  by  the  committee. 
Let  us  insist  that  a  program  be  presented 
to  us  which  will  do  justice  to  the  law 
which  has  been  enacted.  At  the  proper 
time  let  us  provide  the  funds  that  may 
be  required  in  order  that  we  may  achieve 
the  objectives  of  the  legislation.  This  can 
best  be  done  in  the  regular  bill  which  is 
now  under  consideration  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  express  my  support  for  the 
amendment  to  H.R.  14013  offered  by  my 
colleague  from  New  York  to  provide  $4.5 
million  in  supplemental  funding  for  the 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment 
Act. 

As  the  House  sponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion, I  feel  strongly  that  the  Congress 
must  live  up  to  the  commitment  we  made 
in  the  act  to  apply  Federal  resources  in 
combating  the  immense  and  pervasive 
problem  of  child  abuse.  It  is  essential 
that  we  give  HEW  the  funding  necessary 
to  begin  implementation  of  this  program 
immediately.  Although  the  legislation 
was  passed  in  December  and  approved 
in  January,  the  administration  has  re- 
fused to  request  any  supplemental  fund- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1974  and  has  as  yet 
made  no  request  for  fiscsd  year  1975. 

Although  I  fully  support  this  amend- 
ment, I  recognize  that  the  amount  It  ap- 
propriates is  minimal  in  view  of  the 
many  groups  throughout  the  country, 
both  public  and  private,  which  are  cur- 
rently seeking  funds  to  implement  or  ex- 
pand prevention  and  treatment  pro- 
grams. Hie  Congress  recognized  the 
pressing  need  for  the  demonstration  pro- 
grams authorized  in  the  act  by  setting 
authorization  levels  at  $15  million  for 
this  fiscal  year  and  $20  million  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  I  understand  the  Senate  is 
moving  toward  a  $10  mUllon  figure  for 
this  fiscal  year.  I  feel  that  $10  million 
comes  much  closer  to  meeting  the  actual 


need,  and  hope  the  final  figure  ap- 
proaches this  amount.  We  cannot  let  the 
child  abuse  bill,  by  underf  undlng,  become 
yet  another  empty  promise  to  our  Na- 
tion's children. 

As  an  example  of  the  type  of  efforts 
that  could  be  assisted  under  this  act,  I 
am  attaching  a  report  made  to  the  mayor 
of  Denver  by  a  child  abuse  task  force 
appointed  to  look  into  the  tragic  beating 
death  of  a  4y2-year-old  boy.  This  boy's 
death  was  the  second  case  in  less  than 
a  year  where  a  child,  known  by  the  au- 
thorities to  be  in  danger  from  abusing 
parents,  was  returned  to  a  lethal  home 
environment  because  of  inadequate 
foUowthrough  procedures.  It  is  clear 
that  a  program  of  this  magnitude  re- 
quires Federal,  as  well  as  State  and  local 
assistance. 

The  report  follows: 

March  20,  1974. 

Dear  Mb.  Mator:  The  Select  Committee 
you  appointed  on  January  22.  1874  has  met 
weekly  to  review  the  circumstances  of  the 
death  of  Roy  Aragon  who  died  on  January  6, 
1974  at  age  four  and  a  half  years.  The  record 
of  events  as  available  to  the  Committee  and 
our  findings  in  this  matter,  are  included  in 
the  confidential  supplement  to  this  report. 

Our  further  concern  has  been  to  encour- 
age and  support  cooperation  among  the 
agencies  and  professions  involved  in  the  pro- 
tection of  chUdren  in  Denver.  The  (Commit- 
tee has  met  with  representatives  of  many  of 
these  agencies.  We  have  found  them  dedl- 
cated  and  concerned,  trying  to  do  the  best 
Job  they  can,  often  under  Impossible  odds. 

We  do  find,  however,  that  there  has  been 
a  lack  of  clarity  In  procedures  within  these 
agencies  as  to  the  actions  to  be  taken  when 
an  incident  of  child  abuse  arises.  We  also 
find  the  need  for  closer  cooperation  among 
these  agencies  in  pursuit  of  their  respective 
responsibilities  In  regard  to  an  abused  child. 

We  find  a  need  for  more  knowledge  and 
education  among  these  agencies  as  to  the 
famUy  dynamics  of  child  abuse  as  well  as  to 
the  awareness  of  the  need  for  Immediate 
response  when  abuse  does  occur. 

We  also  find  a  lack  of  adequate  staff, 
services  and  resources  among  these  agencies 
If  the  children  of  Denver  are  to  be  protected 
and  if  child  abuse  is  to  be  reduced. 

As  a  result  of  the  current  concern  for  the 
protection  of  chUdren  from  neglect  and 
abuse,  several  Important  developments  have 
occurred  In  Denver  recently.  For  example, 
the  Inter-Agency  Child  Abuse  Review  Com- 
mittee established  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  JuvenUe  Court  and  the  Welfare  De- 
partment, now  reviews  all  reports  of  alleged 
chUd  abuse  to  assure  that  necessary  actions 
are  taken  to  protect  endangered  children;  the 
Court  now  Issues  ex  parte  orders  where  chU- 
dren are  found  to  be  In  Imminent  danger, 
but  the  parents  are  uncooperative;  the  Inter- 
dlsclplintuy  Treatment  Team  of  the  Welfare 
Department  has  been  expanded  so  as  to  pro- 
vide guidance  of  services  for  families  In 
distress  and  children  In  danger;  several  agen- 
cies. Including  the  Police,  Head  Start,  the 
JuvenUe  Court,  and  County  Departments  of 
Social  Services  throughout  the  State  are 
availing  themselves  of  the  training  offered 
by  the  National  Center  on  Child  Abuse. 

Among  the  substantive  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  are: 

a.  A  Family  CMsis  Center  to  respond  to  aU 
reports  of  chUd  abuse  or  requests  for  help 
for  distressed  families. 

b.  A  team  response  of  police  and  social 
workers  to  reports  of  child  abuse  or  neglect. 

c.  Expanded  provisions  for  emergency  shel- 
ter when  ChUdren  are  removed  from  the 
home. 


d.  A  Residential  Family  Treatment  Onter 
for  famUles  In  distress. 

e.  A  full-time  pediatrician  assigned  to  the 
Welfare  Department. 

f.  The  location  of  a  Protective  Services 
Team  on  Capitol  Hill  where  most  child  abuse 
fatalities  occur. 

The  Committee  also  recommends  a  pro- 
gram for  developing  community  awareness 
of  the  responsibility  for  reporting  Instances 
of  suspected  child  abuse  and  for  supporting 
and  funding  the  services  needed  to  protect 
children  and  prevent  abuse  and  neglect. 

Furthermore,  each  agency  Is  asked  to  ap- 
point a  Child  Abuse  Coordinator  to  assure 
appropriate  Internal  procedures  for  respond- 
ing to  Incidents  of  child  abuse  and  to  pro- 
vide liaison  with  other  agencies  and  profes- 
sions concerned  with  chUd  protection. 

And,  finally,  we  recommend  that  a  Mayor's 
Citizens'  Committee  on  Child  Protection  be 
appointed  to  foster  and  monitor  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  the  child  protection 
system  in  Denver. 

At  this  time,  the  Ck>mmlttee  Is  submitting 
its  report  on  the  child  protection  system  In 
Denver,  along  vrtth  its  recommendations  for 
a  continued  effort  toward  Its  improvement. 

The  Committee  would  like  to  express  its 
admiration  for  Dr.  Henry  C.  Kempe  for  his 
concern  and  courage  In  calling  the  plight  of 
the  abused  chUd  to  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Denver.  The  Committee  would  also  like 
to  thank  Mr.  Fred  Qlllles  of  the  Etenver  Post 
for  his  reporting  on  the  events  and  actions 
that  have  occurred  In  these  last  few  weeks 
for  Improving  the  protection  of  children  in 
Denver. 

Respectfully, 
The     Mayor's     Select     Comiuttee     on 
CHnj>  Abuse. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
pleased  last  December  when  the  Con- 
gress passed  the  Child  Abuse  Treatment 
and  Prevention  Act.  However,  I  am  ex- 
tremely distressed  that  the  OflBce  of 
Child  Development,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  implementation  of  this  act,  has 
forestalled  its  activities  by  not  immedi- 
ately requesting  the  funds  to  adequately 
staff  their  ofiBce,  much  less  to  begin 
those  activities  necessary  to  implement 
the  treatment  and  prevention  programs 
authorized  imder  this  act. 

The  children  of  this  country  cannot 
wait  for  fiscal  year  1975  for  these  pro- 
grams; they  desperately  need  funding  in 
the  current  fiscal  year.  This  program  is 
vital  to  the  health  and  safety  of  many 
of  our  Nation's  children — child  abuse  is 
a  much-masked,  though  seldom  dis- 
cussed, national  problem  which  must  be 
faced  now.  The  congressional  mandate 
was  quite  clear  and  the  act  was  passed 
with  an  overwhelming  majority  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  Any  further  delay 
in  funding  renders  this  clear  expression 
of  the  will  of  Congress  a  nullity. 

As  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  act. 
I  urge  support  of  Mr.  Addabbo's  amend- 
ment to  provide  immediate  funding  and 
implementation  of  the  Child  Abuse 
Treatment  and  Prevention  Act. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  do  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentieman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Addabbo) . 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  aiqjeared  to  have  It. 

KECOaOED    VOIX 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice; and  there  were — ayes  254,  noes  149. 
not  voting  29,  as  follows: 


(BoU  No.  ISO] 
AYES— 254 


Abdnor 

AbBUg 

Aduna 

AOOtMtto 

Anderson, 

CklU. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Aonunzio 
Asbley 
Aspln 
Badillo 
Bafsiu 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Biaggl 
Bleater 
Blngbam 
BlatnUc 
Bogga 
Boland 
Brademas 
Bntsoo 
Bray 

Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooka 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Buchanan 
Burk«,  Oallf . 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton 
Carney,  Ohio 

Clark 
Clauaen. 

DoaH. 
CUy 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins,  lU. 
Coate 
Corman 
cotter 
Cronln 
Culyer 
Danlela. 

Domlnick  V. 
Davla,  B.C. 
deUkOana 
Delaney 
DenhoUn 
Dent 
Derwlnakl 


Donohue 

Drlnan 

Dulakl 

Bckhajdt 

Bdwards,  Calif. 

BUberg 

Each 

BshleoBAa 

FaaceU 

Flndley 

Fish 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford 

Furay  Ihe 

Fr«ser 

Frenael 

Frey 

Froehllch 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

OliUmo 

Olbbona 


CMnn 

Oonzales 

Orasao 


Qray 

Green.  Pa. 

Orover 

Oude 

Quyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanoa 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heckler  ^aCasa. 

Helns 

HelstosU 

Hicks 

HlUls 

Hogan 

Holtneld 

Roltzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kemp 

King 

Kluccynski 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Latta 

L^gett 

Lehman 

t«nt 

Long,  L«. 

I<on«.lfd. 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloakey 

UeCoUl8t«r 

Mcoonnmck 

McDade 

ICcFall 

MrKlnney 

Uaodonald 

Uadden 

MMUgan 

MaraKlU 

Mathtas.  Caltf. 

Uataunaca 

Mayne 

MkBBOU 

Ifeeds 

Melcher 
Metcalfe 

MeETlnaky 

MUford 

Mlnlsh 

Ulnk 

Mltcfa^,  lid. 

Mitchell.  H.T. 

MOaUcy 

MoUohan 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moos 

Murphy,  lU. 
Murphy.  N.T. 
Murtha 
Nedzl 
Ntz 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hani 

ofwax 


Owens 

Parrts 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

Podell 

Price,  ni. 

Prttchard 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rlegie 

Klnaldo 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sar  banes 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

ShrlTer 

Slak 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.WiUlam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson,  N  J. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
ToweU,  Nev. 
UdaU 
miman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Whalen 
White 
Wldnall 
WUaon. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
WUaon. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Tatca 
Tatron 

Toung,  Alaska 
Toung,  Oa. 
Toung,  m. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablo(Al 


Alexander 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Bauman 
Beard 
BevUl 
Blackburn 
Breaux 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burgener 
Burke,  Pia. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chamberlain 
Cbappell 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Cocbran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Con  able 
Conlan 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dlckinfon 
Dlngell 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Plsher 
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Flood 
Plynt 
Fountain 
Gettys 

Gioldwater 
GoodUng 
Green,  Greg. 
Gross 
Gubser 
Gunter 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hastings 
Hebert 
Henderson 
Hlnsbaw 
Holt 
Huber 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Ketchiun 
Lagomarsino 
Landgrebe 
Lott 
Luian 
McKay 
McSpadden 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 

Martin,  N.C. 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Michel 
Miller 
MUlE 
Mizell 

Montgomery 
Mosher 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Passman 
Patten 
Poage 
Powell,  Ohio 


Preyer 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Barick 

Robinson.  Va. 

Boblson.  N.Y. 

Rose 

Runnels 

Buppe 

Ruth 

Batterfleld 

Bcherle 

Bchneebeli 

Bebelius 

Ehoup 

Bhuster 

Bikes 

Bmlth.  N.Y. 

Bnyder 

Bpence 

Bteed 

Bteelman 

Btelger,  Ariz. 

Btelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Btubblefield 

Bymms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Treen    . 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  S.C. 

Zion 

Zwach 
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Ashbrook  du  Pont  Nichols 

Boiling  Prellnghuysen    Patman 

Bowen  Griffiths  pickle 

Carey.  NY.  Kastenmeler      Reld 

Oederberg  Kazen  Rhodes 

Collier  Landrum  Rooney,  N  Y. 

Conyers  Litton  Shipley 

Daniel  son  McEwen  Stuckey 

Dellums  Martin.  Nebr.     Van  Deerlln 

Dom  Mlnshall,  Ohio 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

MnjTART  CoNSTRucnow,  Navt 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military 
construction,  Navy".  $29,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  originally  I  had 
Intended  to  offer  an  amendment 
striking  the  funds  being  made  available 
for  Diego  Garcia.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, because  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  and  because  we  still  have  another 
bill  scheduled,  I  will  not  offer  it.  But  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  points  about 
Diego  Garcia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  those  who  have  read 
the  committee  report  on  tWs  bill  know, 
I  oppose  the  $29  million  contained  in  this 
bill  fOT  the  Department  of  Naval  Facili- 
ties on  tlie  British -owned  island  of  Diego 
Garcia,  in  the  middle  of  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

I  oppose  that  appropriation  for  two 
basic  reasons. 

First,  it  is  simply  not  necessary  to  ap- 


propriate money  for  this  purpose  in  a 
supplemental  appropriation  bill.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  read  the  comniittee  report 
to  be  convinced  of  that.  It  says,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  Soviet  naval  presence  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  "could"  expand  dramati- 
cally, and  "could"  threaten  our  supplies 
of  raw  materials.  From  those  two 
"coulds"  the  report  concludes  that  a 
supplemental  appropriation  Is  "urgent." 

Well,  I  do  not  know  how  two  "coiilds" 
make  an  emergency  which  necessitates 
the  appropriation  of  money  in  a  sup- 
plemental budget  bm  just  a  few  months 
before  the  regular  appropriation  bill  is 
acted  on. 

The  purpose  of  supplemental  appro- 
priation bills  is — and  should  be — to  deal 
with  situations  which  are  of  q  special  or 
emergency  nature. 

No  one  has  even  suggested  that  there 
is  any  kind  of  emergency  here. 

The  only  reason  given  for  asking  for 
this  money  in  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  is  that  construction  of  a  nmway 
can  be  advanced  a  few  months.  In  my 
judgment  the  convenience  of  a  construc- 
tion schedule  should  be  minor  in  com- 
parison with  some  of  the  other  consid- 
erations which  have  hardly  been  de- 
bated by  this  Congress. 

Rather  than  confining  our  attention 
to  narrow  issues  such  as  ship-days  and 
the  like,  we  should  be  giving  a  decent 
amount  of  attention  to  other  larger 
questions : 

Will  this  contribute  to  renewed  naval 
activity  by  the  Russians?  Congress  has 
scarcely  considered  that  question. 

What  will  it  cost  us  if  we  do  build  up 
Diego  Garcia  and  use  it  to  Support  in- 
creased naval  activity  in  the  Indian 
Ocean? 

Do  we  really  want  to  thin  out  the  7th 
Fleet  to  do. that?  If  we  do  not,  will  we 
be  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  new  carriers 
which  Admiral  Zumwalt  h|is  testified 
would  be  necessary  if  we  »pent  more 
than  6  months  a  year  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  each  year. 

Will  India  continue  to  resist  Russian 
requests  for  base  rights  in  India  if  we 
move  into  the  Indian  Ocean? 

The  Congress  has  scarcely  considered 
these  questions  and  our  claim  to  partner- 
ship with  the  executive  branch  in  foreign 
policy  considerations  is  shown  to  be  so 
much  wind  every  time  we  blindly  accept 
programs  of  this  iypti  without  the  serious 
consideration  of  broader  questions  that 
our  rhetoric  and  our  salaries  would  seem 
to  require. 

We  are  told  that  an  expansion  at 
Diego  Garcia  is  needed  to  protect  the 
sealanes  in  the  Indian  Ocean  through 
which  we  get  oil  and  other  raw  materials. 

But  if  we  do  expand  facilities  on  Diego 
Garcia,  is  that  any  giiarantae  that  our 
supplies  of  oil  will  not  again  be  cut  off— 
not  in  the  seas — but  at  the  w«ll-head? 

The  presence  of  a  UJS.  ciurier  task 
force  in  the  Indian  Ocean  during  the 
October  war  did  not  stop  the  Arabs  from 
doing  just  that. 

We  are  told  that  an  expansion  at 
Diego  Garcia  is  needed  because  with  the 
openhig  of  the  Suez  Canal  the  Soviets 
will  be  able  to  increase  their  presence  in 
the  Indian  Ocean. 
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If  we  are  so  worried  about  that,  why 
are  we  putting  out  large  sums  of  money 
to  help  open  that  canal. 

And.  in  any  event,  how  much  will  the 
Russians  rely  on  the  Suez  Canal  if.  as 
everyone  seems  to  agree,  the  canal  is 
vulnerable  in  a  crisis  and  would  leave 
Soviet  ships  far  from  their  support  fa- 
cilities. 

We  are  told  that  we  need  to  expand 
our  facilities  at  Diego  Garcia  to  balance 
an  Increased  Soviet  force  which  is  al- 
ready there. 

But  exactly  what  does  the  Soviet 
Union  have  in  the  Indian  Ocean?  The 
number  of  major  surface  combat  ships  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  has  never  been  sub- 
stantial and.  by  far,  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  their  increased  activity  in  recent 
years  is  accounted  for  by  minesweepers 
and  other  auxiliary  ships. 

We  are  told  that  an  expansion  of  fa- 
cilities at  Diego  Garcia  will  make  it  less 
costly  for  the  United  States  to  deploy 
ships  and  aircraft  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
But  Admiral  Zumwalt  has  testified  that 
there  is  a  real  possibility  that  an  expan- 
sion of  our  forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
will  require  two  or  three  additional  air- 
craft carriers. 

What  about  the  cost?  It  is  in  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  permanent  naval 
base  on  Diego  Garcia  may  well  be  de- 
sirable. But  we  really  have  not  thought 
about  it,  and  we  should.  There  is  no 
emergency.  There  may  be  a  need  for 
this  base,  but  it  is  not  pressing,  and  we 
should  use  the  time  between  now  and 
the  regular  appropriation  bill  to  assess 
other  considerations  and  to  obtain  opin- 
ions besides  those  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  STKKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  seeking  a  lim- 
ited expansion  of  the  present  naval  com- 
munications station  at  Diego  Garcia.  It 
has  been  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  It  is  located  on  one  of 
the  British  Indian  Ocean  territories 
where  we  have  fully  satisfactory  base 
rights  and  where  there  are  no  ecological 
problems.  There  are  not  many  places  in 
the  world  where  that  can  be  said.  Let  me 
stress  the  fact  that  there  is  no  problem 
with  the  present  Labor  government  of 
Britain  on  base  rights.  As  recently  tts 
March  19.  1974,  the  Labor  govenunent 
labeled  as  untrue  the  press  reports  that 
the  Government  has  reversed  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Conservative  Party  regarding 
Diego  Garcia.  All  they  are  doing  is  re- 
viewing treaties.  They  have  given  no  in- 
dication to  our  Government  liiat  they 
have  any  reservations  about  base  rights 
on  Diego  Garcia. 

Diego  Garcia  will  have  to  be  counted 
a  bargain  by  all  comparisons.  This  ap- 
pUes  to  costs  of  military  construction 
and  importance  to  America's  security, 
and  it  helps  in  our  ability  to  show  the 
flag  whenever  and  wherever  this  is 
needed. 

For  costs  of  $29  million,  it  Is  planned 
to  extend  the  airport,  in  order  that  all 
American  aircraft  can  use  it;  to  add  fuel 
storage  facilities,  personnel  and  general 
support  facilities.  Some  dredging  will  be 
necessary,  but  this  would  be  provided 
from  previously  appropriated  funds.  Sea- 


bees  wiU  do  the  construction  work.  They 
are  available  and  this  saves  money. 

Diego  Garcia  is  now  only  a  communi- 
cations station,  a  listening  post.  It  is 
planned,  basically,  to  provide  also  a 
fllUng  station  for  U.S.  ships  which  may 
be  deployed  to  the  area.  It  is  very  ex- 
plicit that  Diego  Garcia  is  not  planned 
to  be  a  major  U.S.  naval  or  air  base.  It  is 
not  to  be  a  storehouse  for  vast  quantities 
of  military  equipment  nor  a  staging  area 
from  which  to  launch  an  attack  on  other 
countries.  There  is  no  room  for  such  ad- 
ditional facilities.  It  is  simply  a  filling 
station  which  is  required  to  insure  the 
U.S.  presence  in  the  Indan  Ocean.  As 
such,  Diego  Garcia  will  provide  guar- 
anteed access  for  our  ships  and  aircraft 
to  U.S.-owned  fuel  suppUes. 

During  the  recent  Mideast  war,  we 
sent  a  carrier  task  force  to  the  Indian 
Ocean.  It  had  to  rely  on  makeshift  sup- 
ply efforts,  and  primarily  on  supplies 
4,000  miles  away,  at  U.S.  bases  in  the 
Philippines.  Had  a  more  substantial  ef- 
fort been  required  of  the  Navy  at  that 
time,  only  a  major,  costly  effort  could 
have  made  our  presence  possible  in  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Since  that  time,  our  situation  has 
worsened.  The  very  small  force  we  have 
maintained  in  Baiirain  has  been  told 
to  get  out.  Our  dependence  upon  Arab  or 
African  ports  for  supplies  is  very  imcer- 
tain.  Sometimes  they  will  sell  us  fuel  and 
sometimes  they  will  not. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  provid- 
ing these  minimum  facilities  will,  some- 
how, escalate  the  armament  race  with 
the  Russians  in  the  Inditm  Ocean.  The 
obvious  fact  is  that  the  Russians  have 
escalated  their  efforts  to  gain  influence 
over  nations  bordering  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  to  obtain  naval  bases  and  airfields 
in  these  states,  and  they  are  doing  very 
well.  They  have  definitely  obtained  use 
of  ports  in  South  Yemen,  Somalia,  suid 
Iraq.  They  are  expanding  naval  facilities 
and,  in  some  cases,  airfields  in  these 
areas.  They  are  in  Chittagong  in  Bang- 
ladesh, presumably  on  a  port-clearing 
operation,  which  seems  to  continue  In- 
definitely. They  built,  for  India,  imder  a 
foreign  aid  program,  a  naval  base  at 
Visakhapnam.  Some  think  the  Russians 
have  sm  accommodation  there  when  they 
need  it.  The  Indians  deny  giving  Russia 
base  rights  but  they  have  objected  to  our 
presence.  That  is  not  new.  India,  through 
the  years,  has  consistently  taken  our 
money  smd  voted  against  us.  In  short, 
Russian  support  for  their  fieet  from  ports 
and  facilities  In  the  Indian  Ocean  lit- 
toral is  already  far  greater  than  our 
planned  expansion  at  Diego  Garcia.  By 
contrast,  we  would  provide  our  ships 
only  with  minimum  fuel  supply  facilities. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  the  geographical 
advantage  in  the  terms  of  aircraft  op- 
erations in  the  region.  The  almost  cer- 
tain opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  will 
benefit  the  Russians  by  shortening  their 
supply  lines  from  Black  Sea  ports  smd 
give  them  the  option  of  relatively  short 
deployment  routes  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
for  their  BlsMdc  Sea  or  Mediterranean 
Fleets.  So  in  benefits  to  naval  power, 
Russia  will  gain  much  more  than  any 
other  nation. 

Thus.  It  is  clearly  the  Soviet  Union 


which  has  gcuned  a  major  advantage 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  is  pursuing 
that  advantage.  We  need  the  additional 
facilities  at  Diego  Garcia  now  to  pre- 
serve our  ability  to  maintain  any  sem- 
blance of  a  balance  of  power  should 
future  developments  prove  this  to  be  nec- 
essary. Diego  Garcia  will  provide  only  a 
minimal  presence  for  the  United  States 
but  at  least,  the  American  flag  can  show 
there.  No  additional  ships  would  be  re- 
quired. We  would  be  making  more  ef- 
ficient use  of  those  we  have. 

There  is  now  a  virtual  power  vacuum 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  except  for  the 
presence  of  the  Russians.  The  British 
are  out;  our  presence  is  minimal.  To 
abandon  this  base  or  its  expansion  is 
to  surrender  the  right  to  an  American 
presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

There  are  very  important  American 
interests  all  around  the  Indian  Ocean 
littoral — they  need  the  flag,  too. 

One  flnal  point.  Some  say  we  should 
wait  for  a  treaty  of  nonescalation  for  the 
Indian  Ocean  area.  When  and  how  do 
you  get  such  a  treaty  with  the  Russians? 
They  do  not  want  a  treaty — they  do  not 
need  it;  they  are  already  there  in  force. 
We  are  not.  A  treaty  would  only  lock  in 
the  existing  disparity.  Do  not  forget 
SALT  I  and  the  wheat  deals.  The  United 
States  does  not  win  when  we  negotiate 
with  Communists.  It  is  time  to  protect 
our  own  interests.  I  want  the  American 
flag  to  be  able  to  fly  anywhere  it  needs 
to  fly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  also  has 
approved  a  request  to  approve  pay  in- 
creases for  military  family  housing  for 
$3,866,000.  This  is  an  item  which  comes 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Construction.  We 
have  looked  carefully  into  this  request. 
We  do  not  feel  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
military  services  to  absorb  the  addi- 
tional pay  cost  in  the  family  housing 
maintenance  area  this  year.  There  are  a 
number  of  reasons.  The  required  in- 
creases are  much  larger  than  usual  due 
to  dollar  devaluation  and  increased  cost 
of  fuel  and  electricity.  To  defer  the  funds 
which  are  requested  would  merely  in- 
crease the  already  nearly  unmanageable 
backlog  of  maintenance  for  family  hous- 
ing. This  would  not  be  either  good  man- 
agement or  cost  effective.  The  cost 
would  be  greater  if  the  work  were  not 
done  now.  Buildings  require  maintenance 
and  everyone  knows  what  happens  when 
maintenance  is  postponed  too  long.  The 
building  goes  to  pot. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  X. — ^DEPARTMENT  OP  DE- 
FENSE— CIVIL 
Department  or  thk  Aairr :  Coeps  or 
Enginezbs — Crvn. 

FLOOD   CONTROL,    'IISSISSIFPI   RIVKa    AND 
TUBT7TABIX8 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Flood  Con- 
trol, Mississippi  River  and  Tributaries",  $80.- 
000,000,  to  remain  available  untu  expended. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  niun- 
ber  of  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  concern- 
ing chapter  X  of  this  report — ^there  are 
two  items  in  this  bill  recommended  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriations and  both  are  budgeted. 
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The  first*  item  is  $100  million  for  flood 
control  along  tiie  Mississippi  River  and 
Its  tributaries. 

This  additional  funding  is  required  be- 
cause of  disastrous  and  continuing  flood- 
ing of  the  Mississippi  Basin. 

Of  the  $100  million.  $80  million  will 
be  used  to  accelerate  the  raising  of  levees 
and  other  works,  and  for  other  essential 
projects  necessary  to  meet  present  needs 
in  this  area. 

A  total  of  $20  million  will  be  utilized 
for  projects  by  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  comple- 
ment the  work  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  flood  prevention  and  control. 

Our  subcommittee  has  determined  that 
since  available  information  indicates  a 
recurrence  of  the  1973  floods  as  a  strong 
possibility,  the  raising  of  the  levees  is  a 
vital  and  important  flood  prevention  pre- 
caution and  should  be  carried  out,  and 
the  committee  so  recommends  for  cer- 
tain areas. 

The  President  recommended  this  $100 
miUion  for  this  item  on  March  26,  1974, 
in  a  budget  estimate  submitted  at  that 
time. 

The  second  item  is  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  $7  million  for  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

Specifically,  these  additional  funds  are 
required  to  finance  the  purchase  of  need- 
ed power  and  wheeling  from  the  Cen- 
tralla  thermal  project  In  the  State  of 
Washington. 

The  additional  funds  are  essential  to 
pay  for  increased  power  costs,  during  the 
energy  crisis. 

The  committee  feels  that  this  appro- 
priation is  justified  and  needed,  especial- 
ly in  view  of  the  energy  crisis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

POSTAL  SERVICE 

PATKOrr  TO  THK  POSTAL  SZSVICE  FuND 

For  aa  mddltkmal  amount  for  "Payment  to 
the  Poetal  Service  Fund".  $330,000,000. 
poQfT  or  oKom 

Mr.  QROeS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  to  the  gubject  matter  con- 
tained in  chapter  Xin  of  the  bill  H.R. 
14013. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
that  the  matter  contained  In  chapter 
Xin  of  the  bill  HJl.  14013,  dealing  with 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  lines  10  through 
13  on  page  27  is  in  violation  of  nile  XXI, 
clause  2,  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  cited  rule  states: 

No  appropriation  ahaU  be  reported  In  any 
general  appraprlaUon  bm,  or  be  In  order  as 
an  amendment  thereto,  tor  any  expenditure 
not  previously  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  based  on  my  earlier  ex- 
perience with  the  first  supplemental  ap- 
propriation which  came  to  the  floor  last 
November,  I  am  under  no  illusion  that  I 
can  slnglriumdedly  persuade  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  mend  its  ways 
and  stop  pumping  unauthorized  appro- 
priaticms    Into    the    bottomless    Postal 


Service  well.  But  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  make  the  effort  for  the  punxwe  of  pro- 
tecting the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

Anticipating  that  it  might  be  chal- 
lenged, the  Appropriations  Committee 
includes  in  its  report  an  argument  which 
purports  to  justify  this  appropriation  of 
$230  million  to  the  Postal  Service. 

The  committee  report  cites  section 
2004  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  that 
section  of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
which  authorizes  transitional  appropria- 
tions. 

In  support  of  its  position  the  commit- 
tee quotes  an  opinion  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  which  in  reality  is  no  opinion 
one  way  or  the  other.  The  Comptroller 
General  admits  that: 

The  legislative  history  dees  not  provide 
any  specific  guidelines  as  to  what  transi- 
tional appropriations  the  Congress  intended 
to  authorize  by  39  U.S.C.  3004  nor  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  transitional  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  notiee  in  the  hear- 
ings on  this  approprittion  that  the 
Postal  Service  counsel,  Mr.  Louis  Cox, 
makes  it  a  point  to  disparage  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
or  at  least  its  three  senior  members,  on 
their  knowledge  of  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act.  I  find  it  unfortimate  that 
Mr.  Cox  did  not  come  before  our  com- 
mittee with  his  comments,  for  had  he 
done  so,  he  might  have  been  treated  to 
some  lessons  in  the  legislative  history  of 
that  act. 

While  the  Postal  Service  counsel  con- 
tends that  section  2004  of  the  act  existed 
in  essentially  the  same  form  from  the 
very  first  draft  of  legislation — and  he  is 
correct  in  this  contention — he  conven- 
iently overlooits  the  fact  that  the  lan- 
guage of  that  section— -until  the  final 
compromise  version  emerged — was  tied 
to  a  special  set  of  conditions  which  are 
not  carried  over  to  the  existing  law. 

I  refer  to  language  in  the  rate  policy 
sections  of  the  earlier  poetal  reorganiza- 
tion bills  which  spelled  out  a  specific  use 
of  the  authorization  contained  in  what 
is  now  section  2004.  House  Report  91- 
1104  on  the  bill  H.R.  17070  on  page  40 
under  section  1201(d)  specifies  the  use 
of  this  authorization  as  follows: 

During  the  transitional  period  mentioned 
In  subeactlon  (b)  (that  Is  until  January  1, 
1978)  tne  Commission  on  Postal  Costs  and 
Revenues  Is  enjomed  to  take  Into  account 
the  financial  Impact  of  rat*  changes  on  the 
users  of  the  mall.  To  the  extent  that  such 
Impact  requires,  In  the  view  of  the  Commis- 
sion, less  than  full  cost  coverage  overall,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  Beek  transitional 
appropriations  mentioned  in  section  1004. 

As  you  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  au- 
thorization had  a  very  specific  purpose  in 
the  earlier  versions  of  po«tal  reorganiza- 
tion. Through  actions  overt  or  covert 
that  language  was  carrieifl  into  the  pres- 
ent law,  but  it  no  longer  has  the  meaning 
it  originally  had,  and  certainly  does  not 
apply  to  the  $230  million  appropriation 
before  us. 

The  appropriation  of  $230  million 
which  this  bill  seeks  to  make  to  the 
Postal  Service  is  not  authorized  by  law. 
The  Comptroller  General's  opinion  does 
not  say   it   is   authorized.   In   fact  the 
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Comptroller  General  recommends  clari- 
fying legislation  be  enacted  since,  he 
says: 

The  question  of  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions coxild  well  arise  In  the  future. 

This,  to  me,  suggests  that  a  specific 
authorization  for  this  appropriation  does 
not  exist  in  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  no  more  time 
with  my  point  of  order  because  I  am 
convinced  there  is  nothing  in  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act,  nor  in  the  legislative 
history  of  that  act,  authorizing  this  ap- 
propriation. Under  the  precedents  of  the 
House,  in  the  administratioin  of  rule  XXI, 
it  is  the  practice  that  those  upholding  f>n 
item  of  appropriation  have  the  burden  of 
showing  the  law  authorizing  It.  I  trust 
that  the  Chair  will  insist  on  those 
precedents. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  paragraph  2004  of  the 
Postal  Service  Reorganization  Act  very 
clearly  gives  the  authority  for  this  appro- 
priation, and  I  quote: 

Such  sun^  as  are  necessary  to  Insure  a 
sound  financial  transition  for  the  postal  serv- 
ice and  a  rate  policy  consistent  with  Chapter 
36  of  this  Title  arc  hereby  authorized. 

Now,  the  transitional  period  has  still  a 
long  time  to  go.  and  all  the  history  of  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  bears  that 
out.  We  are  now  in  the  third  year  of  the 
corporation's  being  in  existence.  Some 
provisions  in  the  law  of  revenue  have 
been  provided  for  a  5-year  phase.  There 
was  in  the  House  version  a  7-year  tran- 
sition period,  and  then  a  10-year.  The 
other  body  wanted  to  make  it  permanent 
for  a  subsidy  to  be  paid  to  the  Postal 
Service.  The  conferees  agreed  on  the 
13 -year  extension. 

So,  I  say  that  the  transition  period 
still  has  10  years  to  run.  Therefore,  an 
appropriation  imder  this  act  is  very 
apropos  and  very  legal.  Ttie  reason  for 
this  need  to  come  here  is  bqyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  Postal  Service  managers,  be- 
cause when  the  last  contract  with  the 
postal  workers  was  made  and  approved 
by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  last  year, 
it  necessitated  a  request  lor  a  rate  in- 
crease. Under  the  law,  the  postal  man- 
agers invoked  a  temporary  rate  increase 
and  filed  necessary  papers  for  the  per- 
manent rate  increase  with  the  rate  com- 
mission that  is  created  in  this  Act. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  decided 
that  they  would  delay  the  effective  date 
of  these  rates  going  into  effect,  which 
caused  a  $230  million  deficiency  in  the 
operating  revenues  for  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice this  year.  The  efforts  to  get  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  to  be  as  consistent  in 
legislating  the  rates  become  effective  as 
they  were  in  letting  the  wages  become 
effective,  are  going  on. 

We  were  not  able  to  get  them  to  do 
that.  They  had  authority  to  deny  and 
they  did  deny  that  and  created  this 
deficit. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  have  a  sound 
transition,  this  appropriation  becomes 
necessary  as  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wIU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 
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Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  support  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa in  his  opposition  to  the  point  of 
order.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
sometimes  given  me  credit  for  being  one 
of  the  fathers  of  this  operation. 

I  think  in  the  debate,  particularly  of 
the  conference  report,  we  made  it  clear. 
just  as  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
has  stated,  that  the  transition  period  was 
to  run  for  13  years,  the  compromise  be- 
tween 7  suggested  by  the  House  and 
a  permanent  period  which  the  Senate 
wanted. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  point  of  order 
is  not  well  taken,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  has  carefully  given  us 
the  history,  the  legislative  history  of  this 
particular  provision. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposed  ap- 
propriation of  $230,000,000  is  to  re- 
imburse the  Postal  Service  for  revenue 
lost  as  a  result  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council's  interference  with  the  orderly 
operation  of  the  postal  ratemaklng  ma- 
chinery. I  beUeve  that  this  appropriation 
to  the  Postal  Service  is  clearly  authorized 
under  39  U.S.C.  2004,  which  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  "such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  insure  a  sound  financial 
transition  for  the  Postal  Service  and  a 
rate  policy  consistent  with  chapter  36  of 
title  39." 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  glossed  over 
this  authorization  in  his  remarks,  and 
apparently  would  have  us  believe  that 
it  serves  only  the  rather  narrow  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  "transiticmal  ex- 
penses" of  the  Postal  Service.  However, 
I  think  the  gentleman's  analysis  short- 
changes not  one,  but  two  provisions  of 
law. 

First,  he  has  chosen  to  ignore  section 
12  of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act, 
which  was  specifically  enacted  to  deal 
with  "transitional  expenses"  of  the 
Postal  Service  by  enabling  them  to  be 
met  out  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
appropriation  under  section  2201  of 
former  title  39. 

Second,  the  gentleman  has  presented 
a  stilted  view  of  section  2004  of  present 
title  39.  This  section  was  not  enacted  to 
cover  "transitional  expenses"  of  the 
Postal  Service,  but  to  "insure  a  sound 
financial  transition"  for  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. Section  2004  was  intended  to  serve  as 
a  multipurpose  authorization  for  appro- 
priations to  maintain  the  fiscal  stability 
of  the  Postal  Service  and  the  rate  policies 
of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  dur- 
ing the  transition  to  postal  self-suffi- 
ciency. Congress  recognized  that  the 
gradual  transition  toward  a  user-sup- 
ported Postal  Service  with  a  pay-as-you- 
go  rate  structure  might  be  imperiled  by 
unexpected  postal  liabilities  or  sudden 
emergencies.  Section  2004  allows  Con- 
gress to  assist  the  Postal  Service  in  any 
of  the  multitude  of  situatltms  in  which  a 
financial  emergency  might  otherwise 
force  the  Postal  Service  to  txnrow  Im- 
prudently or  to  burden  postal  customers 
with  sudden  rate  increases  or  service  cut- 
backs. 
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In  the  present  caatext,  the  Postal 
Service  has  been  presented  with  a  finan- 
cial emergency  of  notable  proportions. 
By  intruding  into  the  postal  ratemaklng 
process,  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  has 
cost  the  Postal  Service  nearly  $236  mil- 
lion in  lost  revalue.  There  is  no  method, 
other  than  an  appropriation,  by  which 
the  Postal  Service  can  responsibly  recoup 
this  loss. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  appro- 
priation that  would  fit  more  squarely 
within  the  precise  words  of  section  2004 
than  does  the  appropriation  requested 
under  the  present  circimistances.  Such 
an  appropriation  would  have  the  effect 
of  insuring  a  "sound  financial  transition 
for  the  Postal  Service"  and  maintain- 
ing "a  rate  policy  consistent  with  chap- 
ter 36,"  notwithstanding  the  action  of 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  O'Hara).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
has  pointed  out  that  when  a  point  of 
order  is  made  agsdnst  a  provision  of  an 
appropriation  bill  on  the  ground  that  the 
appropriation  is  not  authorized  by  law, 
the  burden  of  establishing  the  authoriza- 
tion is  on  those  who  propose  the  appro- 
priation. So  the  question  before  us  is 
whether  or  not  those  proposing  the  ap- 
propriation have  sustained  that  burden. 

The  Chair  was  aware  that  this  point 
of  order  might  be  made  and  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  committee 
report  accompanying  the  bill  which  sets 
forth  the  legal  basis  for  the  proposed  ap- 
propriation, the  hearings  relative  to  this 
particular  item,  and  the  law  Itself. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Steed)  has  indicated,  the  committee  pro- 
posing the  appropriation  relies  on  sec- 
tion  2004,   transitional   appropriations. 

Transitional  appropriations,  according 
to  the  law,  are  "such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary to  insure  a  sound  financial  transi- 
tion for  the  Postal  Service  and  a  rate 
policy  consistent  with  chapter  36"  of  this 
title. 

The  Chair  examined  chapter  36  of  the 
title  and  finds  that  chapter  36  deals  with 
the  setting  of  rates. 

Chapter  36  provides  for  the  setting  of 
permanent  and  temporary  rates  and  in- 
structs that  in  section  3622  the  rates  and 
fees  be  set  in  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing factors — and  it  goes  through  a 
list  of  eight  factors,  including  a  require- 
ment with  respect  to  direct  or  indirect 
postal  costs  attributable  to  that  class  or 
type,  and  so  forth. 

According  to  the  committee  report  and 
the  statement  of  the  gentlonan  from  Ok- 
lahoma, the  appropriation  is  occasioned 
by  the  failure  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  to  approve  a  temporary  rate  in- 
crease proposed  by  the  Postal  Service, 
and,  therefore,  it  seems  to  the  Chair  that 
the  appropriation  falls  within  the  au- 
thorization of  section  2004  inasmuch  as 
it  would  be  a  translOcHial  expense  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  setting  of  postal  rates. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 


AICENDMXNT    OFFERED    BT    MS.    CROSS 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gaoes :  On  page 
27,  strike  out  lines  10  through  13. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  offer  strikes  from  the  bill 
the  $230  million  appropriation  to  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 

There  are  two  points  I  wish  to  make  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

First,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
report  on  this  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation announces  a  major  change  in 
postal  policy  with  regard  to  subsidies,  a 
change  which  should  be  decided  by  the 
legislative  committee  responsible  for 
oversight  of  the  Postal  Service. 

And  second,  while  the  legislative  au- 
thority for  this  appropriation  is  doubtful 
at  best,  its  justification  is  nonexistent. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  report, 
on  page  99,  says : 

The  committee  feels  that  the  Congress 
must  continue  to  subsidize  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice in  relatively  substantial  amounts  until 
such  time  as  the  ratemaklng  process  can 
generate  sufficient  revenues  to  achieve  a 
self-sufficient  status  for  the  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  one  word 
in  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  to  sup- 
port that  policy  declaration  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  It  is  a  policy 
statement  so  far-reaching  that  it 
amounts  to  a  retraction  of  the  break- 
even concept  of  postal  operations  that 
was  so  forcefully  laid  upon  us  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  so-called  postal  reform. 

If  such  a  decision  is  to  be  made,  then 
the  committee  responsible  for  postal 
legislation  should  make  it. 

The  Postal  Reorganization  Act  laid 
the  foundaticm  for  what  was  proclaimed 
to  be  an  efficient,  business  type  of  opera- 
tion, performing  its  service  within  its  rev- 
enues and  leaning  on  the  taxpayers  only 
for  those  funds  necessary  to  provide  pub- 
Uc  services. 

The  act  also  provided  a  cushion  to  the 
mail  users  so  that  rate  increases  to  the 
self-sufficiency  level  would  be  absorbed 
gradually,  and  it  authorized  appropria- 
tions for  such  revenue  foregone. 

Those  who  followed  the  development 
of  the  Reorganization  Act  know  that 
even  these  narrowly  defined  appropria- 
tions were  written  into  law  over  the  pro- 
tests of  the  then  Postmaster  General 
who  was  arrogantly  convinced  that  if 
the  Congress  got  itself  out  of  the  picture 
he  could  "turn  the  Post  Office  around" 
and  make  it  operate  efficiently  on  its  own 
revenues. 

Now  we  have  the  spectacle  of  these 
self-annointed,  highly  efficient  postal 
managers  claiming  that  C<mgress  gave 
them  a  key  to  the  back  door  of  the 
Treasury  and  that  they  can  get  unlim- 
ited amounts  of  money  from  the  tax- 
payers whenever  they  feel  they  need  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  more  than  a  little 
concerned  that  if  this  appropriation  is 
made  and  if  a  pending  request  for  $284 
million  to  pay  the  Postal  Service  debt  to 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Fund  is 
made,  we  will  have,  in  this  fiscal  year, 
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appropriated  more  than  $1,992  million 
to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

This  is  money  over  and  above  the  bil- 
Uons  in  Postal  Service  revenues  and  in 
prereorganlzaticm  dxyt  represented  the 
"postal  deficit"  which  was  so  loudly 
denounced. 

Why  is  no  one  today  denouncing  the 
postal  deficit? 

When  are  we  going  to  take  off  the  kid 
gloves  and  make  these  postal  managers 
accoimtable  to  Congress  and  the  tax- 
payers for  the  money  they  are  draining 
from  the  Treasury? 

Why  was  there  not  a  single  peep  of 
protest  In  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee when,  in  spite  of  the  appropriations 
already  made  or  pending,  Mr.  Ralph 
Nicholson  declared  there  was  "an  an- 
ticipated operating  loss  of  between  $300 
and  $400  million  in  1974"  for  the  Postal 
Service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fiscal  year  1975 
budget  is  a  little  more  precise  on  this 
figure.  The  budget  of  the  Postal  Service, 
shown  on  page  1046  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Budget,  shows  a  net  operating  loss 
for  the  Postal  Service  of  $385,048,000  for 
flj^  year  1974. 

And,  I  repeat,  this  operating  loss  takes 
into  account  all  of  the  Postal  Service 
revenues  plus  all  of  the  appropriations. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  Is  also  im- 
portant to  examine  the  background  of 
this  request  by  the  Postal  Service  for 
$236  million,  of  which  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  recommends  we  give 
them  $230  million. 

The  reason  why  we  are  asked  to  bail 
out  the  Postal  Service  to  the  tune  of 
$230  million  is  two-prcmged,  and  each 
prong  points  right  at  the  heart  of  postal 
management.  First,  in  June  of  1973  the 
Postmaster  General  negotiated  a  con- 
tract with  the  ixistal  employee  unions 
which  contained  some  of  the  most  gen- 
erous provisions  ever  handed  across  the 
negotiating  table,  and  second,  postal 
management  ran  afoul  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council. 

In  his  annual  report  to  Congress,  Post- 
master General  Klassen  reported  that 
the  annual  costs  of  the  2-year  labor  con- 
tract "are  projected  at  $1.4  billion  for 
flacal  year  1975  and  later  years,"  so  I 
have  no  doubt  the  cost  is  at  least  this 
much.  In  an  article  appearmg  in  Dun's 
magazine  of  March  of  this  year,  Mr. 
Klassen  is  quoted  as  si^ylng. 

We  had  no  choice  btrt  to  give  the  unions 
wh»t  they  wanted,  otherwlae  they  would  have 
gone  on  strike. 

So  with  this  financial  burden  to  carry, 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  increase 
postal  rates,  which  the  Postal  Service 
proposed  to  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 
on  September  25. 1973.  That  rate  request 
is  still  pending  before  the  Commission. 

When  the  Postal  Servloe  sought  to  im- 
plement temporary  rate  increases,  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  ordered  a  $236 
million  reduction  of  theh-  temporary  rate 
schedule,  which  the  Postal  Service  ac- 
complished by  delaying  the  temporary 
rate  Increase  by  2  months. 

I  have  heard  no  argument  that  the 
Cost  of  living  Council  acted  IDegaUy  or 


that  its  order  to  the  Postal  Service  was 
not  within  its  authority. 

If  the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil  action 
was  legal,  then  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
Postal  Service  should  not  live  with  it. 

By  appropriating  this  money  to  the 
Postal  Service,  Congreas  will,  in  fact,  be 
overturning  a  decision  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council,  which  opens  the  door  to 
a  petition  by  any  other  entity  similarly 
affected  by  a  Cost  of  Living  Council 
order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  report  states  that  the  only 
alternative  to  subsidy  would  be  the  re- 
duction of  service  to  an  imacceptable 
level  or  the  increase  of  postage  rates  to 
an  unreasonable  level. 

I  submit  there  is  a  more  obvious  al- 
ternative— eflBciency  and  sound  postal 
management.  This,  after  all,  was  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  While  we  have  not  seen  much 
of  either  since  passage  of  that  act,  we 
cannot  solve  the  problems  of  the  Postal 
Service  with  unrestricted,  imauthorized, 
and  unjustified  appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

(Mr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  has  explained  in  full 
detail  the  piupose  of  the  amendment  the 
gentleman  has  offered.  I  would  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  a  few  years 
ago  when  we  passed  H.R.  17070,  I  had 
the  bill  H.R.  4,  which  would  have  taken 
care  of  the  situation. 

I  think  the  gist  of  the  entire  argimient 
lies  in  the  statement  that  says: 

The  CJommlttee  feels  that  the  Ck>ngres8 
must  continue  to  subsidize  the  Postal  Service 
in  relatively  substantial  amounts  until  such 
time  as  the  ratemaking  process  can  gen- 
erate sufficient  revenues  to  achieve  a  self- 
sufficient  status  for  the  Postal  Service. 

If  we  adopt  this  language  it  will  be 
setting  a  precedent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross),  who  has  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  trying  to  un- 
derstand what  the  Postal  Service  is  do- 
ing is  right  and  correct  hi  offering  this 
amendment  to  reduce  this  imnecessary 
deficit  flnanchig.  I  would  like  to  refer  all 
of  the  Members  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  aa  AK>ropri*tions  to  page  98, 
where  the  committee  quotes  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council's  analysi*  of  what  the  ad- 
ditional revenues  will  b*  received  by  the 
Postal  Service  as  a  result  of  the  sub- 
stantial increase  in  postage  that  all  of 
our  constituents  are  now  bearing.  It  is  a 
$1.3  billion  increase  per  year  in  revenues. 


That  has  been  produced  by  the  postal 
rate  increases. 

They  are  now  asking  for  additional 
money  from  our  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations in  this  supplemental  bill.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  this  request. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  if  they  really 
want  to  save  money  in  a  responsible  and 
noticeable  place  on  behalf  of  their  con- 
stituents, who  have  just  been  badgered 
by  a  substantial  increase  in  postage 
rates,  over  which  we  in  the  Congress  have 
no  control,  that  they  should  vote  for  this 
very  simple  amendment  that  has  been 
offered  by  my  good  collea^e,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  .  It  is  a  rea- 
sonable request.  As  stated  the  Postal 
Service  is  going  to  receive  over  $1.3  bil- 
hon  in  increased  revenue  in  this  coming 
year  as  a  result  of  that  substantial  postal 
increase. 

All  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  asking 
is  that  we  delete  this  $230  million  on  the 
basis  that  it  is  not  needed,  and  represents 
only  a  2-percent  cut. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  ui  not  overlook 
today  that  we  imposed  a  mandate  upon 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  when  we  ap- 
proved the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970. 

To  give  the  devil  his  due,  so  to  speak, 
and  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  Post- 
master General  is  trying  as  best  he  can 
to  concur  with  the  mandate  that  we  im- 
posed, and  that  is  to  move  steadily  in  the 
direction  of  a  self-sustaining  operation 
as  of  1984.  If  we  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  we 
can  look  forward — and  I  do  not  mean 
this  as  a  threat  but  this  Is  fact,  because 
the  money  is  not  there — to  responding  to 
our  constituents  when  they  are  critical 
of  further  reductions  in  Postal  Service, 
where  rural  routes  may  be  combhied,  post 
offices  closed,  and  a  nunber  of  other 
things  can  happen,  inducing  the  curtail- 
ment of  Saturday  service. 

This  dilemma  does  not  hs^pen  to  be 
the  fault  of  the  Postmaster  General,  but 
it  happens  to  be  the  fault  of  an  entity 
that  we  could  not  envision  back  in  1970 
when  we  wrote  this  measure  into  law 
known  as  the  Cost  of  Living  Council.  The 
administrators  of  the  Postal  Service, 
whether  they  be  good  or  bad— and  that  is 
arbitrary — are  doing  what  we  told  them 
to  do. 

They  determined  that  the  most  recent 
postal  rate  increase  was  necessary  if 
they  were  to  concur  with  the  law  that  we 
imposed  upon  them.  When  the  Postmas- 
ter General  sent  this  up  to  the  Cost  of 
Living  Councn.  they  played  with  it,  so 
to  speak,  for  a  long  period  of  time  and 
then  finally  on  a  temporary  basis  dis- 
approved the  action,  and  they  shelved 
the  rate  increase  for  a  period  of  2  months 
so  that,  as  opposed  to  becoming  effective 
in  January,  it  would  not  become  effective 
imtil  March. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  his  team  have  some  very  fixed 
overhead  obligations  that  have  to  be  met. 
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As  a  result  of  that  2-month  delay,  they 
find  themselves  short  by  $236  million 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  ability  to 
meet  this  fixed  overhea(L 

We  have  problems  here.  To  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  no  way  to  correct  these 
problems.  We  have  a  long-range  program 
which  I  think  is  going  to  put  this  matter 
in  a  far  better  perspective  than  it  is 
today,  and  very  shortly  we  will  be  intro- 
ducing the  amendments  to  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  which  are  very  sub- 
stantive and  far  reaching. 

For  what  it  is  worth,  the  conclusion 
made  by  myself  and  other  Members  who 
are  intimately  familiar  with  this  prob- 
lem, is  that  in  effect  the  Congress  really 
did  not  mean  what  it  said  back  in  1970 
that  this  entity  had  to  become  self-sus- 
taining, because  if  we  really  meant  it 
that  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  American 
public  thinks  that  10  cents  is  a  lot  of 
money  to  pay  for  a  first-class  stamp,  to 
use  the  vernacular  of  the  street,  "they 
ain't  seen  nothing  yet." 

Under  ttiis  mandate  there  is  but  one 
place  to  go  and  get  it,  and  that  is  from 
the  user  of  Uie  mail.  On  a  day-to-day 
basis,  the  overhead  of  this  gigantic  en- 
tity continues  to  increase,  the  energy 
shortage,  for  instance,  the  cost  of  gaso- 
line increase,  for  every  penny-per-gallon 
increase  in  the  cost  is  reflected  in  an 
addition  to  the  overhead  of  the  USPS  by 
$iy2  million.  So  we  add  this  to  a  bag  of 
other  unforeseen  problems,  and  they  all 
then  relate  to  the  temporary  dilemma 
that  those  who  are  attempting  to  admin- 
ister the  mandate  that  we  imposed  upon 
them  find  themselves  in  right  now. 

Mr.  ROUSSKLOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  post  office  serv- 
ice, tills  new,  efficient  service  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  has  $11  billion  on  which  to  op- 
erate? And  does  the  gentleman  mean  to 
tell  me  that,  costing  $230  million  you,  as 
an  administrator  could  not  find  a  way  to 
cut  back  about  2  percent  of  a  $11  million 
budget? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  wiU  say  to  my  friend, 
the  operatiMi  as  he  knows  was  set  up 
over  a  12-month  period. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  very  well 
aware  how  this  thing  was  set  up.  That  Is 
why  I  did  not  vote  for  it  then,  because  I 
knew  these  kinds  of  problems  would  oc- 
cur, just  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  did. 
I  know  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
sorry  he  voted  for  some  of  the  sorry  parts 
of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  There  Is  no  question 
about  it  that  hindsight  is  always  better. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  to  stand  there  and  say  that  this 
Postal  Service  cannot  cut  $230  million 
out  of  $11  billion  revenues? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  That  happens  to  be  the 
case  because  all  of  these  moneys  were 
obligated  and  accounted  for.  If  they  did 
not  have  to  contend  with  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  the  rate  would  have  been 
effected  on  a  temporary  basis  while  the 


Postal  Rate  Commission  determined 
whether  it  was  going  to  become  perma- 
nent. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chafr- 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  try  to 
speak  for  only  a  few  moments.  I  know 
the  hour  is  late  and  that  there  is  another 
bill  supposedly  behind  this. 

I  think  this  debate  has  deteriorated, 
fairly  much,  into  a  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  ought  to  re- 
peal the  Postal  Reorganization  Act.  I 
respect  the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  my 
friends,  the  gentlemen  from  Iowa  and 
California,  but  I  think,  basically,  that  is 
what  they  are  seeking  to  do. 

The  question  here,  though,  is  not  that 
question.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  $230  million  that  the  Steed  sub- 
committee in  this  instance  has  put  in  this 
bill  is  needed.  The  subcommittee  is  not 
very  happy  about  this  item,  but  we  are 
unanimous  in  our  opinion  that  this 
amount  of  money  is  needed  by  the  Postal 
Service  Corporation. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  what  the  al- 
ternatives are. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
said,  a  moment  ago,  that  the  alternatives 
are  "efficiency"  and  "sound  mtmage- 
ment."  We  would  hke  some  more  of  that, 
too,  if  we  knew  how  to  get  it,  and  I  am 
sure  General  Klassen  is  making  his  best 
effort  to  try  to  produce  that,  but  the  only 
alternative  we  could  find,  if  the  $230  mil- 
lion item  is  not  given  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice Corporation  in  this  supplemental  bill, 
is  that  we  have  to  cut  postal  service  fiu-- 
ther  than  it  has  already  been  cut. 

How  do  we  do  that,  in  a  labor-oriented 
or  a  wage-oriented  enterprise  such  as  the 
Postal  Service  Corporation,  where  ap- 
proximately 85  percent  of  their  costs  are 
in  wages? 

We  do  it  by  eliminating  jobs.  We  had  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  earUer  this  after- 
noon, on  another  issue,  about  unemploy- 
ment. If  we  take  the  $230  million  we  rec- 
ommend to  the  Members  here  out  of  this 
bill,  that  is  equivalent  to  the  salaries  of 
approximately  23,000  postal  employees. 
I  do  not  know  that  their  elimination 
would  be  the  result,  I  do  not  say  it  would, 
but  that  was  the  only  alternative  we  could 
see  (Ml  our  Appropriations  Committee. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment Is  defeated. 

Mr.  STEEHD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  before  the  poor 
old  Appropriations  Committee  gets  the 
blame  for  everything,  let  me  say  that  the 
dilemma,  the  problem  we  have  today  was 
created  by  the  Cost  of  living  Council 
which  was  In  turn  created  by  the  legisla- 
tive committees  and  not  by  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee. 

The  act  that  created  the  Postal  Service 
Corporation  certainly  was  not  done  by 
the  Appropriatlcms  Committee.  We  are 
just  trying  to  live  within  the  act  as  the 
Congress  saw  fit  to  pass  it. 

I  know  some  of  the  Members  could  have 
a  good  time  beating  the  poor  old  Postal 
Service,  but  before  we  go  too  far  with 
that.  I  think  there  aro  about  thx«e  or 


four  pertinent  facts  we  ought  to  know. 
The  amount  we  have  here  is  the 
amount  we  believe  is  going  to  be  needed 
to  keep  the  Postal  Service  going  from 
now  until  July  1.  If  this  amendment  car- 
ries and  this  amount  is  taken  out  of  the 
bill,  I  think  we  can  get  ready  for  the  fact 
that  23,000  postal  workers  would  have  to 
leave  their  jobs. 

The  Postal  Service  is  delivering  at  the 
rate  of  91  billion  pieces  of  mail  a  year. 
They  are  delivering  this  mail  to  62  mil- 
lion homes,  offices,  and  stores,  gaining  at 
the  rate  of  1  million  new  ones  every  year. 
They  have  to  employ  approximately  700,- 
000  people  to  do  this  one  job.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  all  these  people  are 
crowded  into  100  post  offices.  The  others 
are  scattered  into  31,000  post  offices. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  their  budget  is 
wages,  so  85  percent  of  this  amount 
needed  today  is  for  wages.  If  it  is  not 
made  available,  they  will  have  to  lay  off 
23.000  people. 

I  think  most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
fact  there  are  some  postal  employee  or- 
ganizations and  if  this  amendment  car- 
ries today,  I  would  suspect  that  some- 
bodj'  will  be  hearing  from  them  about 
what  they  think  alxjut  this,  because 
whatever  else  they  want,  I  think  they 
want  an  adequate  Postal  Service.  I  think 
the  American  people  do,  too. 

If  there  was  a  better  answer  to  this 
problem,  I  assure  the  Members  we  would 
have  brought  it  to  them.  We  have  wres- 
tled with  this  thing.  We  are  not  happy 
about  it.  We  do  not  know  any  other  sen- 
sible or  realistic  way  to  move  with  it;  so 
we  urge  Members  to  support  the  com- 
mittee and  make  sure  we  have  an  ade- 
quate Postal  Service  for  the  rest  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  response  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison)  who 
declined  to  yield,  I  would  say  if  I  was  in 
the  business  of  running  the  Postal  Cor- 
poration, I  think  if  I  were  going  in  the 
hole,  as  this  Postal  Corporation  Is  doing, 
I  would  not  have  left  the  headquarters 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  opened  a 
brandnew  set  of  offices  on  the  L'Enfant 
Plaza  with  all  the  expensive  trappings 
that  went  into  it. 

I  think  the  taxpayers  and  mall  users 
could  have  been  spared  that  kind  of  op- 
eration and  also  building  mail  centers  all 
over  this  country,  some  of  which  have 
been  abEindoned  at  a  loss  of  miUions  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  will  say  this,  if  I  were 
in  the  Post  Office  Department,  I  would 
have  less  to  complain  about,  and  if  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  were  in  the  Post 
Office  Department,  he  would  have  less  to 
c<unplain  about. 

We  are  facing,  I  think,  a  very  urgent 
need.  I  do  not  know  any  other  answer 
to  it.  I  do  not  think  the  Houae  wants  to 
ad<vt  an  amendment  to  wreck  the  Postal 
Service. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  STEED.  I  sfleld  to  the  genUeman 
fnun  CiOlfomia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man Is  aware  that  the  present  postal 
union  contract  provides  there  can  be  no 
layoffs.  So  I  want  to  assure  the  House 
that  tmder  the  present  union  contracts, 
there  can  be  no  layoffs,  and  there  clearly 
Is  enough  funding  in  an  $11  billion  rev- 
enue to  pay  present  employees. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
have  mail  employees  working  without 
getting  paid. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  that  in  an  $11  billion  budget,  it 
cannot  be  reduced  Just  |230  million? 

Mr.  STEED.  Before  they  found  out 
they  would  have  this  shortage,  they  had 
already  spent  half  their  year's  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
appropriation  for  the  Postal  Service  is 
clearly  authorized  by  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act  as  a  "transitional  ex- 
pense" under  39  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 2004.  At  the  time  Congress  created 
the  Postal  Service  and  mandated  that  it 
become  self-sul&cient  by  1984,  it  was  real- 
ized that  there  would  be  occasions  when 
emergency  financial  as^tance  would  be 
necessary  to  insure  a  smooth  transition 
over  that  13-year  period  from  a  deficit- 
ridden  Post  Office  Department  to  a 
break-even  operation.  The  decision  by 
the  Cost  of  Living  Cotmcil  to  delay  for  2 
months  Implementation  of  the  January 
postal  rate  increase  has  created  Just  such 
a  financial  emergency — revenues  will 
shortfall  costs  by  some  $230  million.  Un- 
less that  critical  shortfall  can  be  elim- 
inated, mail  service  throughout  the  coun- 
try will  suffer.  The  Postal  Service  must 
recoup  this  loss  of  revenue  from  some 
source.  With  the  clear  authorization  pro- 
vided by  section  2004  of  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act  I  believe  that  that  source 
is  this  Congress.  Therefore,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  meet  this  emergency  and 
support  the  full  recommendation  for  a 
$230  million  supplemental  appropriation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hesu:  the  cries  of 
"Vote,  vote".  I  appreciate  that  we  should 
have  a  vote,  but  I  am  fearful  that  in  ad- 
dition to  wanting  a  quick  vote,  many 
Members  will  use  this  amendment  as  a 
means  of  striking  at  the  Postal  Service. 

I  wo\ild  like  to  emphasize  a  few  reasons 
why  we  should  not.  The  Postal  Service 
does  not  have  much  of  a  constituency 
these  days;  but  we  can  well  remember 
when  they  had  too  much  of  a  congres- 
sional constituency.  We  in  the  Congress 
were  over -involved  with  the  Post  Office. 
That  is  the  reason  we  needed  postal  re- 
form. We  cannot  expect  the  new  oper- 
ators of  the  Postal  Service  to  perform  a 
miracle,  when  we  turned  over  to  them  a 
near-coll^?6ed  organization. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia, they  both  soimd  so  absolutely  in- 
tent In  support  of  this  amendment,  I 
would  remind  the  Members  that  the  two 
of  them  have  been  less  than  friendly  to 
the  Postal  Service.  ITieir  normal  atti- 
tude is  one  of  belllgerenoe  against  the 
Post  Office  Service  exceeded  only  by  their 
belligerence  against  the  foreign  aid  pro- 


gram. I  do  not  think  I  have  to  remind  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  the  strong  feel- 
ings of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  against 
foreign  aid;  but  the  facts  of  life  are  that 
under  the  procedure  of  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council,  the  Post  Office  has  a  short- 
fall of  $236  million. 

If  these  funds  are  denied,  then  the 
responsibility  for  the  cutbacks  in  serv- 
ice, the  cuts  in  personnel,  the  steps  that 
would  have  to  be  talaen  in  lieu  of  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  provide  $236  mil- 
lion, would  fall  on  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  does  not  intend  that 
anyone  suffer  from  a  reduction  in  postal 
service  because  of  sui  arbitrary  action 
by  the  Congress  at  this  point.  This  is  a 
necessary  figure.  I  urge  its  support,  and 
I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  unlike  the 
gentleman,  I  do  not  vacillate  from  one 
position  to  another  with  the  greatest  of 
ease.  I  opposed  the  Postal  Corporation; 
the  gentleman  supported  It.  The  gentle- 
man apparently  is  willing  to  raid  the  tax- 
payers now  to  take  care  of  the  inefficien- 
cies he  promised  the  House  would  be 
ended,  and  all  the  other  wonderful  things 
the  Corporation  would  accomplish. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  one  great  vir- 
tue, and  that  is  consistency.  Having  op- 
posed postal  reform,  he  wants  to  make  it 
not  work.  I  suggest  that  to  permit  the 
postal  reform  we  should  follow  the  com- 
mittee. These  funds  are  absolutely 
needed.  If  they  are  arbitrarily  cut,  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  escpect  the  mail  to 
be  delivered  when  we  tflll  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice that  they  have  to  operate  under  a 
shortfall. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

lifr.  Chairman,  I  am  just  as  anxious 
to  go  home  as  the  rest  of  the  Members, 
but  this  is  a  subject  which  is  rather  close 
to  my  heart.  I  am  somewhat  inclined  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  if  in  fact  that  would 
shake  up  and  wake  up  the  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
couple  of  questions  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma.  I  recognize  the  problem 
he  is  faced  with,  and  nothing  I  am  say- 
ing is  in  criticism  of  his  efforts.  How- 
ever, as  I  understand  it,  this  will  raise 
the  amoimt  to  $2  billion  we  have  poured 
into  the  Postal  Service  this  year  in  sub- 
sidies, Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
quite  $2  billion,  but  it  is  the  largest 
amoimt  we  have  had  to  put  in. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask 
the  gentleman,  we  of  course  went 
through  all  this  great  reform  aroimd 
here.  I  was  not  very  happy  with  it  at 
the  time,  but  I  went  along  like  some  of 
the  rest  of  us  and  voted  for  it. 

What  was  our  subsicb^  to  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  in,  for  example,  1970?  Does  the 
gentleman  have  figures  to  give  us  some 
comparison  of  what  this  new  fancy- 
dsmdy  management  Is  doing  for  lis 
financially?    It   has   Already   destroyed 


oiu-  service;  It  has  gotten  the  whole 
American  people  aroused.  I  introduced 
a  bill  to  repeal  the  whole  act,  and  I  have 
been  swamped  in  support  of  my  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
way  I  can  answer  the  question  realis- 
tically is  on  a  specific  percentage  basis, 
because  the  amount  of  cost  of  the  postal 
service  we  were  providing  under  the  old 
law  for  the  18  years  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  it  was  between  10  and  14 
percent  a  year.  We  were  running  a  short- 
fall of  about  that  size.  This  amount  we 
have  provided  in  here  Is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  12  percent,  so  on  a  percentage 
basis  we  are  about  in  the  same  situation 
now  as  we  were  before. 

However,  we  have  to  remember  that 
v/e  are  here  today  because  of  something 
beyond  our  control.  The  Cost  of  Living 
Council  deliberately  created  this  problem. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize 
the  problem  the  gentleman  is  faced  with. 
As  I  said  to  my  good  friend  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Hanlet),  I  appreciate  the 
problem  he  has.  I  think  we  need  to  use  a 
sledge  hammer  to  get  the  attention  of 
these  people  downtown  in  connection 
with  doing  some  things  many  of  us  are 
concerned  with.  That  is  why  I  am  some- 
what inclined  to  be  S3m:)pathetic  and  to 
support  my  colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  ChairmEOi,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man asked  what  the  contribution  was 
from  the  Treasury  to  the  old  Post  Office 
Department  in  1970.  It  was  approxi- 
mately $700  million,  as  compared  with  a 
prospective  $1,900,000,000  now. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  about 
the  same  percentage  of  the  total  then 
as  it  Is  now. 

Mr.  SISK.  In  other  words,  the  subsidy 
in  total  is  going  to  be  la  doubling,  ap- 
parently, i 

I  imderstand  the  gentleman's  position, 
of  course,  with  the  increased  costs,  in- 
creased wages,  and  so  on.  Actually  so  far 
we  have  not  saved  a  dime  and  we  prob- 
ably are  in  worse  shape  financially  than 
we  would  have  been  had  we  kept  the  old 
system.  Is  that  not  correct,  probably,  on 
the  doUars-and-cents  basis? 

I  am  simply  trying  to  be  fair. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  would  inform 
the  gentleman  fully  if  I  had  the  time.  We 
are  making  a  little  headway,  but  it  is  not 
dramatic.  It  is  true  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  we  are  in  as  bad  shape  now  as 
when  we  started,  but  we  do  think  it  is 
going  to  improve. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  listened  to  the 
gentleman  who  preceded  me  in  the  well 
and  some  of  us  are  tempted  to  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  I  am  here  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  was  right  and  many  of  us  were 
wrong  when  he  warned  us  against  the 
creation  of  the  Postal  Service.  I  think  it 
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is  a  record  of  failiu%,  and  a  scandalous 
record. 

My  city  of  Birmingham  is  one  of  26 
cities  arbitrarily  picked  by  the  Postal 
Service  as  a  "guinea  pig"  city  in  which 
there  would  be  implemented  a  new  ex- 
periment in  postal  service  in  which  dedi- 
cated postal  employees  would  be  replaced 
by  machines  in  many  instances  and  serv- 
ices to  the  people,  I  am  quite  convinced, 
would  further  decline.  Prior  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Postal  Service  I  had  almost 
no  complaint  about  postal  service  in  my 
congressional  district.  We  have  had  a 
record  of  excellence  that  has  gone  on  for 
many  years  in  our  area  until  now. 

The  story  has  been  one  of  declining 
services  and  increasing  costs  ever  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Postal  Service. 
Just  last  week  the  Postal  Service  in  my 
area  announced  that  it  was  changing 
from  a  full  service  branch  to  an  auto- 
mated facility,  one  of  its  highest  revenue- 
producing  branches  in  a  city  that  is  grow- 
ing and  that  has  a  growing  office  com- 
plex within  it.  This  change  would 
constitute  a  radical  decUne  in  services  in 
one  of  the  best  revenue-producing 
branches  in  the  Birmingham  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  phase 
of  a  whole  series  of  changes  that  they 
propose  in  my  district,  which  I  predict 
will  worsen  service  even  more  and  con- 
stitute a  disservice  to  people  in  metro- 
politan Birmingham. 

I  warn  the  Members  of  this:  We  are 
only  one  of  26  "guinea  pig"  cities  that 
have  been  picked  out  for  this  experiment, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  our  fellow-suffer- 
ers yet  know  who  they  are  or  what  Big 
Brother  has  in  store  for  them.  I  want  to 
remind  the  Members  further  that  the 
Postal  Service  is  the  only  unregulated 
monopoly  in  the  United  States. 

The  private  monopolies  are  regulated 
at  both  State  and  Federsd  levels.  No  one 
in  private  business  could  curtail  services 
and  up  prices  without  hearing  from  and 
probably  losing  his  customers  unless  he 
has  a  complete  monopoly. 

All  the  monopolies  are  regulated  ex- 
cept that  of  the  Postal  Service. 

I  will  say  to  my  coUeagues  that  they 
ought  to  look  with  a  sharp  eye  at  what 
the  Postal  Service  is  now  doing,  and  we 
might  listen  very  attentively  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  been  saying  to 
us  about  it  in  the  months  since  it  was 
created. 

In  the  Birmingham  case,  which  is  part 
of  a  national  pilot  project,  radical 
changes  were  made  based  on  a  computer 
recommendation,  based  in  turn,  on  an 
inadequate  and  superficial  survey  con- 
ducted within  1  day  2  years  ago.  No 
one  who  is  a  permanent  resident  of  Bir- 
mingham was  a  party  to  this  drastic 
decision.  No  one  who  has  any  knowledge 
of  or  sensitivity  to  the  postal  consumers 
in  Birmingham  had  any  part  in  it.  A  long 
tradition  of  excellence  by  our  neighbors 
who  have  served  us  well  is  being  brushed 
aside  by  outsiders  with  arrogant  disdain 
for  postal  patrons  and  postal  employees 
alike.  This  plan  may,  and  I  emphasize 
may,  bring  higher  profits  to  the  Postal 
Service,  but  except  for  some  Improve- 
ments In  location  or  service  which  com- 


monsense  dictates  should  be  imple- 
mented, the  master  plan  for  this  pilot 
project  could  prove  a  major  disaster  for 
the  people  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

May  I  say  this:  If  the  gentleman  is 
unhappy  with  postal  reform  per  se,  I 
would  ask  him  to  please  not  relate  his 
vengeance  today  in  this  maimer,  because 
it  in  no  degree  is  going  to  correct  the 
problems  which  the  gentleman  has  re- 
ferred to. 

Several  months  hence  we  will  have  the 
opportimity  to  vote  on  the  amendments 
to  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
which,  as  I  said  in  the  well,  are  very  sub- 
stantive. In  fact,  we  invite  all  Members' 
contributions  to  our  efforte.  We  hope 
very  much  as  a  result  of  this  overture 
that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  effect 
some  changes  to  reUeve  many  of  our 
present  problems. 

I  will  ask  the  gentleman  to  please  not 
deny  these  dollars  because,  although  the 
gentleman  mentioned  that  service  in  his 
area  has  been  curtailed,  I  believe  he  can 
anticipate  that  it  will  be  curtailed,  not 
only  in  his  area  but  in  other  areas 
throughout  the  country.  We  will  have 
forced  reductions  because  of  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  entity  to  meet  its  payroll,  if 
this  amendment  prevails. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  in  the 
well,  the  Postal  Service  is  only  doing  what 
we  imposed  as  a  mandate.  So  let  us  not 
take  it  out  in  this  manner  today.  Let  us 
wait  for  several  months,  and  then  the 
gentleman  can  do  his  thing  when  it 
comes  to  debating  and  deliberating  on 
the  amendments  per  se. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  gentleman  pledges  that  he  will  take 
action  to  make  this  unregulated  monop- 
oly more  responsive  to  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives, I  will  accept  that  Judgment, 
and  vote  against  the  Eunendment.  He  may 
be  sure  I  will  play  an  active  role  toward 
bringing  this  imregulated  monopoly 
imder  firm  control  through  the  legisla- 
tion he  will  bring  to  the  fioor,  and  toward 
replacing  arrogance  with  excellence  in 
the  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texsis? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

KECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  97,  noes  302, 
not  voting  33,  as  follows :  , 


IRcll  No.  1611 

AYES— 97 

Alexander 

Fountain 

Poage 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Fuqua 

QuUlen 

Archer 

Ginn 

Randall 

Ashbrook 

Goldwater 

Rarlck 

Baker 

Goodllng 

Roberts 

Baunian 

Gross 

Robinson,  Va. 

Bennett 

Haley 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

Blaggi 

Kammer- 

Rose 

Brasco 

schmldt 

Rousselot 

Breaux 

Hanrahan 

Runnels 

Brooks 

Harsha 

Ruth 

BroonifieM 

Hays 

St  Gft-maln 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Hubert 

Satterfield 

Burgener 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Scherle 

Burke.  Fla. 

Henderson 

Shoup 

Burleson,  Tex 

Holt 

Shuster 

Byron 

Huber 

Sisk 

Chamberlain 

Hungate 

Skubltz 

Clancy 

Ichord 

Snyder 

Clawson,  Del 

Jones,  N.C. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Cochran 

Jones.  Okla. 

Symms 

Collins,  Tex. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Crane 

Karth 

Thone 

Cronin 

Ketchum 

Tiernan 

Davis,  S.C. 

King 

Veysey 

de  la  Garza 

Lagomarsino 

Waggonner 

Devine 

Landgrebe 

Wampler 

Dickinson 

Leggett 

Ware 

Dlngell 

IX)tt 

Wiggins 

Dulski 

Lujan 

Wright 

Duncan 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Wylie 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Montgomery 

Zwach 

Flynt 

Moss 
NOES— 302 

Abdnor 

Delaney 

Hunt 

Abzug 

Dellenback 

Hutchinson 

Adams 

Denholm 

Jarman 

Addabbo 

Dennis 

Johnson,  Calif 

Anderson, 

Dent 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Calir. 

r>erwinski 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Andrews. 

Diggs 

Jones,  Ala. 

N.  Dak. 

Donohue 

Jordan 

Annunzio 

Downing 

Kemp 

Arends 

Drinan 

Kluczynski 

Armstrong 

Eckhardt 

Koch 

Ashley 

Edwards,  Ala. 

KuykendaU 

Asptn 

Edwards,  Calif 

Kyros 

Badillo 

EUberg 

LatU 

Bafalis 

Erlenborn 

Lent 

Barrett 

Eshleman 

Long.  La. 

Beard 

Evans.  Colo. 

Long,  Md. 

Bell 

Fascell 

Luken 

Bergland 

Findley 

McClory 

BevUl 

Fish 

McCloskey 

Blester 

Fisher 

McColllster 

Bingham 

Flood 

McCormack 

Blackburn 

Flowers 

McDade 

Blatnik 

Foley 

McPall 

Boggs 

Ford 

McKay 

Boland 

Forsyths 

McKlnney 

Brademas 

Praser 

McSpadden 

Bray 

Prenzel 

lilacdonald 

Breckinridge 

Frey 

Madden 

Brlnkley 

Proehllch 

Madlgan 

Brotzman 

Oaydos 

Mahon 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gettys 

Mallary 

Brown,  Mich. 

Gialmo 

Mann 

Brown,  Ohio 

Gibbons 

Marazitl 

Buchanan 

Oilman 

Martin,  N.C. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Gonzalez 

Matblas.  CalU. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Grasso 

Matsunaga 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Gray 

Mayne 

Burton 

Green,  Oreg. 

MazzoU 

Butler 

Green,  Pa. 

Meeds 

Camp 

Grover 

Melcher 

Carney,  Ohio 

Gubser 

Metcalfe 

Carter 

Gude 

Mezvinsky 

Casey,  Tex. 

Ounter 

Michel 

CbappeU 

Guyer 

Mtlford 

Chlsholm 

Hamilton 

Miller 

Oark 

Hanley 

Mills 

caausen, 

Banna 

Mlnlsb 

DonH. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Mink 

Clay 

Hansen,  Wash. 

MitcheU.  Md. 

Cleveland 

Harrington 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Cohen 

Hastings 

Mlzell 

Collins,  ni. 

Hawkins 

Moakley 

Conable 

Heckler,  Mass. 

MoUohan 

Conlan 

Heinz 

Moorhead, 

Conte 

Helstoskl 

Calif. 

cotter 

Hicks 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Coughlln 

HUlis 

Morgan 

Culver 

Hlnshaw 

Mosher 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hogan 

Murpby,  m. 

Daniel,  Robert 

Holifleld 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

W..  Jr. 

Holtzman 

Murtha 

Danlela. 

Horton 

Myers 

Dominick  V. 

Hosmer 

Natcher 

Davis,  a». 

Howard 

Nedzl 

Davis,  Wis. 

HudDut 

Nelsen 
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KU 

Roybal 

Treen 

Obey 

Rupp* 

ITdall 

O'Brien 

Ryan 

Ullman 

O'Hara 

«MTi^t|r^^|| 

VanDeeriln 

G'NeUl 

Barasln 

'bandar  Jagt 

Owens 

Sarbanes 

Vander  Veen 

Parrls 

Rchneebelt 

Vanlk 

Schroeder 

Vlgorlto 

Patten 

Sebellus 

Waldle 

Pepper 

Belberling 

Walsh 

Perkins   ■' 

SbrlTer 

Whalen 

Pettis 

Slkes 

White 

Peyser 

Slack 

Whltehurst 

Pike 

Smith.  Iowa 

Whltten 

Poden 

Smith.  N.T. 

Wldnall 

Powell.  Ohio 

Spence 

WUllams 

Preyer 

Staggers 

WUson,  Bob 

Price,  ni. 

Stanton, 

Wilson. 

Price.  Tex. 

J.  WUllam 

Charles  H.. 

Pritcbard 

Stanton, 

Calif. 

Qule 

James  V. 

Wilson. 

BsUateck 

SUrk 

Charles,  Tex. 

Rangel 

Steed 

Winn 

Rees 

Steele 

Wolff 

Regula 

Steel  man 

Wyatt 

Reiiss 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Wydler 

Rhodes 

Stephens 

Wyman 

Rlegle 

Stokes 

Tates 

Rlnsldo 

Stratton 

Tatron 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Stubblefl^d 

Toung.  Alaska 

Rodlno 

Studds 

Young.  Fla. 

Roe 

Sullivan 

Toung.  Oa. 

Rogers 

Symington 

Young,  m. 

Roncallo.  N.T. 

Talcott 

Yoimg.  8.O. 

Rooney.  P». 

Taylor.  H.C. 

Yoimg,  Tex. 

Roaenthal 

Thompson,  N.J.  Zablockl 

Roatenkowskl 

ThoiBaon,  Wis. 

Zlon 

Rousb 

Thornton 

Roy 

Towell,  Ner. 

NOT  VOTING— 33 

Dom 

McEwen 

BoUins 

duPont 

Uartln.  Nebr. 

Bo  wen 

Bsch 

Mlnahall,  Ohio 

BroyhUl.  Vs. 

Prellnghuysen 

Nichols 

Carey.  N.T. 

Pulton 

Patman 

Cederberg 

omnths 

Pickle 

Corner 

Kastenmeler 

Reld 

Oonyers 

Kasen 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Corman 

Landnim 

Shipley 

Danlelson 

Lehman 

Stuckey 

Delliims 

Utton 

Teague 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  bllL 

Mr.  MAHON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Rxcou.  and  the  remainder  of  the  bill 
be  open  to  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  rl^it  to  object,  does  that  mean  the 
gentleman  Is  waiving  points  of  order  on 
the  rest  of  the  biU? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  not  waiving  points 
of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Opening  It  up  to  points 
of  order? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  not  waiving  any 
points  of  order. 

Mr.  OBOes.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reaervatkm  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  then  to  the  remainder  of 
the  bill? 


cvmuD  BT  m. 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  Cbalrman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

(The  portloa  of  the  Mil  to  Kiiich  the 
amendment  refers  is  as  follows:) 

Sbc.  306.  Noo»  of  the  funds  herein  ^pro- 
prlated  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  fi- 


nance directly  or  IndlrectJgr  combat  actlvl- 
tlea  by  United  States  military  rorces  In  or 
over  or  from  off  the  shores  of  North  Vietnam, 
South  Vietnam,  Laoe,  or  Canbodla. 

■nie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sticks:  Page 
57.  line  32,  after  line  31,  add: 

Sec.  306.  All  funds  appropriated  in  this  bill 
be  reduced  by  6  per  centum. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Symiis)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  in  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
very  brief.  Most  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  remember  the  old  Bow  amend- 
ments. This  amendment  is  no  more  than 
the  Bow  amendment  that  was  made  fa- 
mous by  Prank  Bow  of  Oliio.  I  think  it 
was  a  good  Idea.  It  would  cut  5  percent 
from  every  appropriation  funded  in  this 
bill,  5  percent  across  the  board,  every- 
thing from  the  military  to  HEW. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  start  really  tak- 
ing a  concern  for  the  taocpayers  of  this 
country. 

I  read  a  poll  the  other  day  where  the 
choice  on  the  questionnaire  read.  "Do 
you  want  to  raise  taxes,  niise  the  debt,  or 
cut  spoiding?" 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  people  want- 
ed to  cut  spending.  Here  is  the  opportu- 
nity to  cut  spending  by  5  percent,  a  very 
minor,  meager  cut.  Members  cannot  tell 
me  that  out  of  $8  billion  that  we  cannot 
get  by  by  cutting  out  $400  million. 

I  urge  support  of  this  amendment,  and 
the  taxpayers  will  appreciate  such  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  bill  the  Commit- 
tee on  Apprc^riations  is  recommending  a 
net  reducti<m  of  $1.9  billlan.  These  reduc- 
tions have  been  carefully  made  by  the 
committee  and  these  reductions  are  far 
in  excess  of  the  5-percent  reduction  pro- 
posed in  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Stmms).  The 
committee  has  tried  to  discriminate  with 
respect  to  various  items  but  the  amend- 
ment offered  proposes  ft  meat-ax  ap- 
proach. 

The  amendment  says  that  all  funds 
appropriated  in  this  bill  ^asM  be  reduced 
by  5  percent.  The  gentleman,  in  his  ex- 
planation, advocates  that  each  item  be 
reduced  5  percent.  This  would  be  a  sharp 
additional  reduction  in  many  items  al- 
ready reduced  by  the  committee  and 
would  have  disastrous  effects  in  such 
areas  as  veterans'  benefltj,  vocational  re- 
habilitation, emergency  flood  control 
measures,  flreflghting  coBts,  and  many 
other  programs  which  most  Members  feel 
to  be  quite  essential. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  till  the  circum- 
stances, I  believe  the  amendment  Is  ill 
advised  and  I  ask  the  House  to  disap- 
prove it.  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  hj  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the  CThair 
announced  that  the  noes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

BXCOBWm  vots 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  demand 
a  recorded  rote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  (»-dered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 


vice, and  there  were— ayes  145,  noes  249, 
not  voting  38,  as  follows: 
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AYES— 146 

Abdnor 

Oaydos 

O'Brien 

Alexander 

Oilman 

Pike 

Anderson, 

Ooodllng 

Powell,  Ohio 

OalU. 

OltMS 

Quillen 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Orover 

Randall 

Archer 

Oubeer 

Barlck 

Arends 

Haley 

Riegle 

Armstrong 

Hammer- 

Robinson,  V*. 

Ashbmok 

sclunidt 

Rogers 

Bafalia 

Hanrahan 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Baker 

Harrington 

Roncallo,  N.T. 

Bauman 

Harsha 

Rousselot 

Beard 

Hastings 

Roy 

Bennett 

Helns 

Runnels 

Blaggl 

Henderson 

Ruppe 

Blester 

HoKan 

Ruth 

Blackburn 

Huber 

Satterfleld 

Bray 

Hudnut 

Schneebell 

Brlnkley 

Hunt 

Schroeder 

Broomfleld 

Hutchinson 

Sebellus 

Brown.  Mich. 

Icbord 

Shoup 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Jarman 

Shrlver 

Buchanan 

Johnnon,  Colo. 

Shuster 

Burgener 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Skubltz 

Burke.  Pla. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Snyder 

Camp 

Jones,  OkU. 

Spence 

Carter 

Karth 

Steelman 

Clancy 

Kemp 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

ClawBon,  Del 

Ketchum 

Symms 

Cleveland 

King 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Collins,  Tex. 

KuykendaU 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Conable 

Lagumarslno 

Thomson,  wis. 

Conlan 

Landgrebe 

Thone 

Crane 

Leggett 

Thornton 

Daniel.  Robert 

Lent 

Towell,  Ney. 

W..  Jr. 

Lott 

Treen 

Dellenback 

Lujan 

Vander  Jagt 

Denholm 

McCoUteter 

Vlgorlto 

Dennis 

McSpadden 

Wampler 

Derwlnskl 

Mann 

Wiggins 

Devlne 

Martin.  N.C. 

WUllams 

Dickinson 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Duncan 

Mayne 

Winn 

Eshleman 

Mel  Cher 

WyUe 

Pish 

MUler 

Wyman 

Flynt 

Mlzell 

Young,  Ha. 

Ford 

Moorhead, 

Young,  B.C. 

Fountain 

Calif. 

Zlon 

Frenzel 

Murtha 

Zwach 

Prey 

NedBi 
NOES— 249 

Abzug 

Daniel.  Dan 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Adams 

Daniels. 

Hawkins 

Addabbo 

Dominlck  V. 

Hays 

Andrews. 

Davis.  Oa. 

H«bert 

N.Didc. 

Devis,  B.C. 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Annunzio 

Davis,  Wis. 

HedLler.  Mass, 

Ashley 

de  la  Garza 

Belstoskl 

Aspln 

Delaney 

Ricks 

Barrett 

Dent 

BOlls 

Bell 

Dlngell 

Binsbaw 

Bergland 

Donohue 

Bollard 

BevUl 

Holt 

Bingham 

aoltzman 

Blatnik 

DulBkl 

Horton 

Eckbardt 

aosmsr 

Boland 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Hovrard 

Brademas 

Edwards,  CalU. 

Bungate 

Brasco 

Ell  berg 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Breaux 

ErlenlMm 

Breckinridge 

Evans.  Colo. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Brooks 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Brotzman 

PasceU 

Kluczynskl 

Blown.  Calif. 

Flndley 

Koch 

Brown,  Ohio 

Fisher 

Syros 

Burke,  Calif. 

Flood 

Latta 

Burke,  Mass. 

Flowers 

jont.  La. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Foley 

U>ng.Ud. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Bxirton 

Praser 

acClory 

BuUer 

Proehllch 

McCorofiack 

Byron 

Puqoa 

McDade 

Carney,  Ohio 

Oettya 

McPaU 

Casey,  Tex. 

Olaimo 

McKay 

Chamberlain 

Gibbons              IfcKlnney 

ChappeU 

Oinn                   1 

Kaedonald 

Chisholm 

Ooldwater 

Madden 

Clark 

Gonzales             Madlgan 

Clausen. 

Grasao 

Mahon 

DonH. 

Gray                   XaUary 

Clay 

Oreea,  Oreg.      liarazltl 

Cochnn 

Green.  Pa.          Mathlas.  CaUf. 

Cohen 

Collins,  m. 

Ounter               tCanoU  " 

nrmte 

Onyer               ICeeds 

Cotter 

HaMtlton           Uetcalfe 

Cronln 

Hanley                ! 

klesTlnaky 

Culrer 

Hansen,  Idaho  \ 

tfUford 

Avrii  10,  197ji. 
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MUlS 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Fa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Poage 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pritcbard 

Quie 

Rallsback 

Rangel 


Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Scherle 

Seiberling 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  wmiam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 


Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walsh 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 38 


Anderson,  ni. 

BadiUo 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Cederberg 

Collier 

Conyers 

Corman 

Daniel  son 

Dellums 

Dlggs 


Dorn 

du  Pont 

Esch 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton 

Griffiths 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Landrum 

Lehman 

Litton 

McCloskey 

McEwen 


Martin,  Nebr. 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Nichols 

Patman 

Pickle 

Reld 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Shipley 

Stuckey 

Teague 

Wldnall 

Wydler 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  ■was  annoxmced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move 
that  the  committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sun- 
dry amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bUl  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  O'Hara,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  14013)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded 
on  any  amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair 
will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  resuiing  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bilL 


Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  375,  nays  22. 
not  voting  35,  as  follows : 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Jjich! 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Chamberlain 

Cbappell 

Chisholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conte 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Dominlck  V. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  B.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
DingeU 
Donohue 
Downing 


[Roll  No.  163] 
YEAS — 375 


Drlnan 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif 

EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Proehllch 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Gunter 

Quyer 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 

Hawkins 
Hays 
H6bert 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hillis 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 


Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

McCollister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

MUford 

MUler 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MltcheU,  Md 

MitcheU,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 
Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 
Nelsen 
.  Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Owens 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 

PoweU,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pritcbard 
Qule 
QuUlen 
BaUsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rartck 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson.  Va. 
Roblson,  N.Y. 


Rodino 

Stanton, 

Waggonner 

Roe 

J.  WUllam 

Waldie 

Rogers 

Stanton, 

Walsh 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

James  V. 

Wampler 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Stark 

Ware 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Steed 

Whalen 

Rose 

Steele 

White 

Rosenthal 

Steelman 

Whltehurst 

Rostenkowskl 

Stelger,  WU. 

Whltten 

Roush 

Stephens 

Wldnall 

Roy 

Stokes 

Wiggins 

Roybal 

Stratton 

WUllams 

Runnels 

Stubblefleld 

WUson,  Bob 

Ruppe 

Studds 

Wilson, 

Ruth 

Sullivan 

Charles  H.. 

Ryan 

Symington 

Calif. 

St  Germain 

Talcott 

WUson, 

Sandman 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Charles.  Tex 

Sarasin 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Winn 

Sarbanes 

Teague 

Wolff 

Satterfleld 

Thompson,  N.J.  Wright 

Scherle 

Thomson,  Wis 

Wyatt 

Schneebell 

Thone 

Wydler 

Sebellus 

Thornton 

Wylle 

Seiberling 

Tlernan 

Wyman 

Shoup 

Towell.  Nev. 

Yates 

Shrlver 

Treen 

Yatron 

Sikes 

Udall 

Young,  Alaska 

Slsk 

Ullman 

Young,  Ga. 

Slack 

Van  Deerlln 

Young,  m. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Vander  Jagt 

Young,  S.C. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Vander  Veen 

Young,  Tex. 

Snyder 

VanUc 

Zablockl 

Spence 

Veysey 

Zion 

Staggers 

Vigorito 
NAYS— 22 

Zwach 

Archer 

Goodling 

Schroeder 

Ashbrook 

Gross 

Shuster 

Bafalls 

Haley 

Skubltz 

Bauman 

Landgrebe 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Blackburn 

Martin.  N.C. 

Symms 

Collins,  Tex. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Young,  Pla. 

Conlan 

Mlzell 

Crane 

Rousselot 

NOT  VOTING- 

-35 

Anderson,  m. 

Dlggs 

McCloskey 

BadiUo 

Dorn 

McEwen 

Boiling 

du  Pont 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Bowen 

Esch 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Fisher 

Nichols 

Carey.  NY. 

Prellnghuysen 

Patman 

Cederberg 

Griffiths 

Pickle 

Collier 

Kastenmeler 

Reld 

Conyers 

Kazen 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Corman 

Landrum 

Shipley 

Danlelson 

Lehman 

Stuckey 

Dellxuns 

Litton 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   annoimced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Kastenmeler  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Plsher. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.   Pickle  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Reld. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  BadiUo  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mrs.  QrUBths  with  Mr.  DeUunas. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  nUnols. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Bowen  vrtth  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
include  tables  and  extraneous  material 
on  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion biU.  1974  (H.R.  14013)  just  passed. 
Also.  I  ask  that  all  Members  may  have 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
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marks  on  the  amoidment  to  the  man- 
power section  of  the  bill  offered  by  the 
gentleman  trom  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obst)  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requests  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


April  10,  1974 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2770, 
REVISINO  SPECIAL  PAY  STRUC- 
TURE FOR  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OP 
THE  UNIFORMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  STRATTON  submitted  the  f  cdlow- 
Ing  conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (S.  2770)  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
tiUe  37.  United  States  Code,  to  revise 
the  special  pay  structure  relating  to 
medical  officers  of  the  imiformed 
services: 

CONTKIKNCK    RBPOKT     (H.    REPT.    NO.     B3-»B4) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  flis- 
agreeing  votes  of  th«  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8. 
2770)  to  amend  chapter  6  of  title  37,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  revise  the  special  pay 
structure  relating  to  me<Ucal  officers  of  the 
uniformed  services,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  reqfiectlve 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  foUows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  House 
amendment  insert  the  following: 
That  chapter  5  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  Section  30a  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows  and  the  item  in  the  chapter  analysis 
is  amended  to  corre^>ond  with  the  revised 
catchllne: 

"i  302.  Special  pay:  physicians 

"An  ofltoer  of  the  Army  or  Navy  in  the 
Medical  Cocps,  an  officer  of  the  Air  Force  who 
Is  designated  as  a  medical  <^IIoer,  or  a  medi- 
cal officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  who 
Is  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  at  least 
one  year  Is  entitled.  In  addition  to  any  other 
pay  or  allowances  to  which  he  Is  entitled,  to 
special  pay  at  the  following  rates — 

"(1)  $100  a  month  for  each  month  of 
active  duty  if  be  has  not  completed  two  years 
of  active  duty  in  a  category  named  In  this 
section;  or 

"(2)  $350  a  month  for  each  mtmth  of  ac- 
tive duty  If  he  has  completed  at  least  two 
years  of  active  duty  in  a  category  named  in 
this  section. 

The  amounts  set  forth  in  this  section  may 
not  be  incliided  in  computing  the  amount 
of  an  increase  in  pay  authorised  by  any  other 
provision  of  this  title  or  in  computing  re- 
tired pay  or  severance  pay.". 

(2)  The  following  new  section  is  added 
after  section  303a  and  a  corresponding  item 
Is  inserted  in  the  chapter  analysis: 

"i  aoab.  Special  pay:  dentists 

"An  officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy  in  the 
Dental  Corps,  an  officer  of  the  Air  Force  who 
is  designated  as  a  dental  officer,  or  a  dental 
officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  who  is  on 
active  duty  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year 
is  entitled,  in  addition  to  any  other  pay  or 
allowances  to  wliieh  he  is  entlUed,  to  special 
pay  at  the  following  rates — 

"  ( 1 )  tlOO  a  month  for  each  month  of  active 
duty  If  he  has  not  completed  two  years  of 
active  duty  in  the  Dental  Corps  or  as  a  dental 
oOoer; 

"  (2)  ilM  a  cKmth  (or  each  month  of  active 
duty  U  be  has  completMt  at  least  two  y^tm 
of  acttv*  duty  in  the  Dental  Ootps  or  as  a 
dental  oOoer. 

"  (S)  9U0  a  moath  for  each  month  of  aettve 
duty  If  he  has  eompleted  at  least  six  years 


of  active  duty  in  the  Dental  Corps  or  as  a 
dental  oOoer  or 

"{A)  I8S0  a  month  for  each  month  of  active 
duty  if  he  has  completed  at  least  ten  years 
of  active  duty  In  the  Dental  Corps  or  as  a 
dental  officer. 

The  amounts  set  forth  In  this  section  may  not 
be  Included  in  computing  the  amount  of  an 
Increase  in  pay  authorized  by  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title  or  In  computing  retired 
pay  or  severance  pay.". 

(3)  That  portion  of  tile  first  sentence  of 
section  311(a)  precedUkg  clause  (1)  is 
amended  to  read  as  f  olloyn : 

"(a)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  V?elfare,  as 
appropriate,  an  officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy  In 
the  Medical  Corps  abova  the  pay  grade  of 
0-6,  an  officer  of  the  Air  Force  who  Is  des- 
ignated as  a  medical  officer  and  Is  above  the 
pay  grade  of  0-6,  a  medical  officer  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  above  the  pay  grade  of 
0-6,  an  officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy  In  the 
Dental  Corps,  an  officer  of  the  Air  Force  who 
is  designated  as  a  dental  officer,  or  a  dental 
officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service  who — ". 

(4)  By  adding  the  following  new  section 
after  section  312a  and  by  inserting  a  corre- 
sponding Item  in  the  chapter  analysis: 

"S  313.  Special  pay:  medloal  officers  who  exe- 
cute active  duty  agreements 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  appro- 
priate, and  approved  by  the  President,  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Army  or  Navy  in  the  Medical 
Corps,  an  officer  of  the  Alt  Force  who  Is  des- 
ignated as  a  medical  officer,  or  a  medical  of- 
ficer of   the   Public   Health   Service,    who — 

'■  ( 1 )   is  below  the  pay  grade  of  0-7; 

"(2)  is  designated  as  being  qualified  in 
a  critical  sjsecialty  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned; 

"(3)  is  determined  by  a  board  composed 
of  officers  In  the  medical  profession  under 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned to  be  qualified  to  enter  into  an  active 
duty  agreement  for  a  specified  number  of 
years; 

"(4)  is  not  serving  an  initial  active  duty 
obligation  of  four  years  or  less  or  is  not  serv- 
ing the  first  four  years  at  an  initial  active 
duty  obligation  of  more  than  four  years; 

"(6)  Is  not  undergoing  intern  or  initial 
residency  training:  and 

"(6)  executes  a  written  active  duty  agree> 
ment  under  which  he  will  receive  incentive 
pay  for  completing  a  specified  number  of 
years  of  continuous  activs  duty  subsequent 
to  executing  such  an  agreement: 
may,  upon  acceptance  of  the  written  agree- 
ment by  the  Secretary  concerned,  or  his 
designee,  and  In  addition  to  any  other  pay 
or  allowances  to  which  he  is  entitled,  be  paid 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $13,600  for  each 
year  of  the  active  duty  agreement.  Upon  ac- 
ceptance of  the  agreement  by  the  Secretary 
concerned,  or  his  designee,  and  subject  to 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  at  this  section,  the 
total  amount  payable  becomes  fixed  and  may 
be  paid  in  annual,  semlaanual,  or  monthly 
Installments,  w  in  a  lump  Bum  after  comple- 
tion of  the  period  of  actlv*  duty  specified  in 
the  agreement,  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
concerned. 

"(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  tlae  Secretary  con- 
cerned, or  bis  designee,  may  terminate,  at 
any  time,  an  officer's  entitlement  to  the  spt- 
clal  pay  authorized  by  thk  section.  In  that 
event,  the  officer  is  entitled  to  be  paid  only 
for  the  fractional  part  of  the  period  of  active 
duty  that  he  served,  and  he  miay  be  required 
to  refund  any  amount  he  received  in  excess 
of  that  entitlement. 

"(c)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Bducstlon,  and  Welfare,  as  appropri- 
ate, an  officer  who  has  received  payment  un- 


der this  section  and  who  vDlimtarily,  or  be- 
cause of  his  misconduct,  fails  to  complete  the 
total  number  of  years  of  active  duty  specified 
in  the  written  agreement  shall  be  required  to 
refund  the  amount  received  that  exceeds  his 
entitlement  under  thoae  regulations.  If  an 
officer  has  received  less  incentive  pay  than  he 
is  entitled  to  under  those  negiUatlons  at  the 
time  of  his  separation  from  active  duty,  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  additional 
amount  due  htm. 

"(d)  This  section  does  not  alter  or  modify 
any  other  service  obligation  of  an  officer. 
Completion  of  the  agreed  period  of  active 
duty,  or  other  termination  of  an  agreement, 
under  this  section  does  not  entitle  an  officer 
to  be  separated  from  the  •ervlce.  If  he  has 
any  other  service  obligation. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  each  submit  a  written  report  each  year 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  re- 
garding the  operation  of  the  special  pay  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section.  The  report 
shall  be  on  a  fiscal  year  baais  and  shall  con- 
tain— 

"(1)  a  review  of  the  program  for  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  report  is  submitted;  and 

"(2)  the  plan  for  the  program  fear  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 

This  report  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
April  30  of  each  year,  beglnming  in  1975.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendar  month  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. Except  for  the  provisions  of  section  313 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
section  1(4)  of  this  Act,  which  wUl  expire 
on  June  30.  1976,  the  authority  for  the  spe- 
cial pay  provided  by  this  Act  shall,  unless 
otherwise  extended  by  Congress,  expire  on 
June  30,  1977. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  ik-om  its  amend- 
ment to  the  title  of  the  Senate  bill. 
Samttxi.    Stxattow. 
Box  Nichols, 

F.    EDW.    QiSEKT, 

John  B.  Httot, 
WnxiAM  D.  Brat, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  C.  Stennis, 
Stuart  STmington, 
Hewkt  M.  Jackson, 
Strom  TBiniMoiro, 
John  Tovvek. 

Manas/era  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatort  Statement  or  ths  Com- 
mittee OF  C0NI1$1ENCE 

The  managers  on  the  pajt  of  the  House 
and  Senate  at  the  confereace  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Hou$e  to  the  bill 
(S.  2770) ,  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special  pay 
structure  relating  to  medlc$l  officers  of  the 
uniformed  services,  submit  the  following 
Joint  statement  in  explanation  of  the  eSect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report. 

The  House  amended  the  Senate  bill  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert new  language  and  to  amend  the  title.  As 
a  result  of  the  House  action,  there  existed 
a  number  of  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  bUl.  The  differ- 
ences are  Identified  below,  together  with  an 
explanation  of  the  action  tijerecm  agreed  to 
In  the  conference  report. 

BBMTIBTS,    OPTOICETXJSTS    AND  VXTBXIMARXANS 

The  Senate  bill  limited  the  Increased 
monthly  special  pay  and  new  bonus-payment 
authority  to  physicians.  Ths  House  added 
the  professions  of  dentistry,  veterinary  med- 
icine and  optometry  to  both  the  spedal-pay 
and  new  bonus-payment  authority  provi- 
sions of  the  bill. 
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The  House  conferees  strenuously  defended 
the  inclusion  of  the  other  health  profes- 
sions, pointing  out  that  this  was  consistent 
with  action  of  the  House  in  passing  legisla- 
tion in  the  92d  Congress  and  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  had  previously  sought 
legislation  In  the  93d  Congress  to  authorize 
bonus  payments  for  any  critical  health  pro- 
fession used  by  the  military. 

The    Senate    conferees,    however,    stated 
that  they  had  had  no  hearings  on  the  other 
health  professions  and  pointed  out  that  both 
the   Deputy   Secretary   of   Defense   and    the 
Assistant   Secretary   of   Defense    for   Health 
and  Environment  had  recently  advised  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  that  the 
most    immediate    and    critical    problem    in- 
volves physicians,  and  there  is  no  need  for 
special  pay  legislation  for  other  than  physi- 
cians. These  officials  indicated  that  the  pos- 
sible need  for  additional  compensation  for 
other   categories    of    officers    In    the    health 
fields  would  be  kept  under  close  and  con- 
tinuing  review    and    that    appropriate    rec- 
ommendations  would   be   submitted   to   the 
Congress  at  a  later  date  if  found  essential. 
More  specifically,  they  further  Indicated  that 
there  is  no  need  at  this  time  for  special-pay 
legislation  covering  any  of  the  other  health 
professions.  The  Senate  conferees  also  point- 
ed out  that  the  Increased  monthly  special- 
pay  provisions  of  the  bill  were  mandatory 
and  that  if  the  other  professions  remained 
In  the  bill  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would 
have  to  authorize  the  pay  Increases  on  the 
bill's  effective  date  regardless  of  whether  a 
critical  shortage  existed  in  those  professions. 
Notwithstanding  the  strong  representation 
made   by   the   House   conferees,   the   Senate 
conferees    were    adamant    in   their   position 
of  limiting  the  bill  to  physicians.  The  House, 
therefore,  reluctantly  recedes. 

BONOS  KLICIBII.rrY  FOR  SENIOR  OFFICERS 

The  Senate  bill  limited  the  eligibility  for 
the  new  bonuses  authorized  In  the  bUl  to 
officers  In  the  pay  grade  of  0-5  (lieutenant 
colonel /commander)  and  below  and  provided 
that  those  medical  officers  serving  in  pay 
grade  0-6  (colonel/captain)  and  above  would 
remain  in  the  present  continuation-pay 
system. 

The  House  amendment  included  language 
adding  officers  in  pay  grade  0-6  to  those 
eligible  for  the  new  bonus-pay  system. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  testimony 
from  the  surgeons  general  indicated  Indi- 
viduals In  the  0-6  grade  are  at  a  critical 
point  In  service  where  they  are  in  important 
department  head  and  teaching  positions  and 
failure  to  Include  these  officers  in  the  bill 
would  seriously  hamper  the  ability  of  the 
muitary  medical  services  to  retain  these  ex- 
perienced senior  officers.  There  may  be  other 
examples  for  the  0-6  medical  officer. 

The  Senate,  therefore,  recedes. 

MAXIMT7M    BONOS 

The  Senate  bill  limited  the  maximum 
bonus  for  physicians  to  $10,000  per  year. 

The  House  amendment  Increased  the 
maximum  bonus  to  $15,000  per  year,  the 
amount  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

After  extensive  discussion,  the  conferees 
agreed  on  the  maximum  bonus  of  $13,600. 

RESTRICTION    ON    PAYMENT    OF    BONUS 

The  House  amendment  contained  language 
which  had  the  effect  of  excluding  from  the 
eligibility  for  the  bonus  officers  serving  their 
initial  active-duty  obligation  and  officers 
undergoing  Intern  or  residency  training. 

The  Senate  bill  was  silent  on  these  provi- 
sions, leaving  the  matter  to  administrative 
determination  of  the  Secreary  of  Defense.  The 
Department  of  Defense  bad  indicated  its 
intention  not  to  pay  bonuses  to  Interns  or 
those  undergoing  initial  obligated  service. 
The  Senate  conferees,  while  supporting  the 
intent  of  the  House  amendment,  pointed  out 
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that  difficulties  might  arise  with  the  language 
of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  with  respect 
to  residency  and  Initial  obligated  service. 

The  exclusion  of  all  residents  from  the  new 
pay  bontis  system  could  seriously  impact  on 
the  Defense  Department's  abUlty  to  obtain 
physicians  qualified  in  various  subspecialties, 
the  Senate  conferees  stated,  since  many  miU- 
tary  physicians  do  not  enter  subspecialty 
training  until  several  years  following  the 
completion  of  their  Initial  residency  training. 
In  the  future,  volunteers  for  such  subspe- 
cialty training  would  be  seriously  limited  if 
such  training  would  result  in  a  substantial 
pay  cut  for  the  highly  qualified  specialists 
concerned.  The  conferees,  therefore,  agreed 
on  compromise  language  which  would  pro- 
vide that  exclusion  from  bonus  eligibility 
would  be  limited  to  those  undergoing  initial 
residency  training. 

An  additional  problem  pointed  out  by  the 
Senate  conferees  had  to  do  with  possible 
Inequities  or  adverse  retention  effect  which 
could  occur  as  a  result  of  extended  initial 
obligated  service  which  some  physicians  have. 
Under  the  variotis  procurement  programs 
where  a  physician's  education  is  sponsored 
by  the  service,  physicians  take  on  obligation 
In  some  cases  as  long  as  nine  vears.  The  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  Health  Sciences 
will  require  of  its  graduates  p.  seven-year 
obligation.  In  some  cases  the  obligated  serv- 
ice varies  by  a  number  of  years  from  service 
to  service  for  the  same  period  of  training. 

The  conferees  recognize  that  a  student  who 
gets  medical  training  at  government  expense 
is  getting  some  of  the  most  expensive  and 
most  marketable  training  available  and 
should  be  required  to  undertake  a  reasonable 
payback  In  service  without  a  bonus.  How- 
ever, to  avoid  inequities  or  avoid  adverse 
retention  impact,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
language  in  the  conference  report  which  pro- 
vides that  the  exclusion  from  new  bonuses 
for  those  in  initial  obligated  active-duty  shall 
apply  only  for  up  to  the  first  four  years  of 
such  active-duty  obligation.  Nothing  in  this 
language  shall  operate  to  reduce  the  period 
of  obligation  of  the  individual  concerned.  The 
Department  of  Defense  has  the  authority 
under  the  bill  to  provide,  if  It  so  determined, 
bonuses  at  a  reduced  rate  for  periods  of  ob- 
ligated service  beyond  four  years. 

INCLtrSION     OF     THE     COMMISSIONED     CORPS     OP 
THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  provision 
for  payment  of  bonuses  to  members  of  the 
Commissioned  Corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  since  they  were  not  covered  in  the 
Administration  proposal.  The  House  amend- 
ment contained  language  authorizing  the 
payment  of  bonuses  to  members  of  the  Com- 
missioned Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
on  the  same  basis  as  such  benefits  are  au- 
thorized for  their  military  counterparts 
Traditionally  these  officers  have  always  been 
Included  in  pay  legislation  affecting  their 
military  counterparts.  Moreover,  officials  of 
*^*„°^P"'*™^°*  °'  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  appeared  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  testified  that  such 
officers  should  be  Included  and  that  their 
Inclusion  was  now  in  accord  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's program.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  also  received  testimony  express- 
ing concern  for  the  future  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service  If  the  Public  Health  Service 
physicians  were  excluded  from  the  bonus 
pay  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  only  physicians 
of  the  Public  Health  service  should  be  In- 
cluded in  the  bill. 

The  Senate,  therefore,  recedes. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

The  Senate  bUl  contained  an  effective  date 
of  January  1,  1074.  The  House  amendment 
contained  language  setting  an  effective  date 
of  April  1,  1974.  Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  version  passed  their  respective  houses 


in  the  months  prior  to  the  effective  date  con- 
tained therein.  The  conferees,  therefore,  con- 
sistent with  the  Intention  of  both  houses, 
provided  In  the  conference  report  that  the 
effective  date  should  be  the  first  of  the  month 
following  enactment. 

TITLE    or    THE    BUJ. 

The  House  had  amended  the  title  of  the 
biU   consistent   with   its   inclusion  of  other 
health  professions.  Since  these  other  health 
professions  were  deleted  In  the  conference  re- 
port, the  House  recedes  from  Its  amendment 
and  accepts  the  title  of  the  Senate  bill. 
Samuel     Stratton, 
Bill  Nichols, 
P.  Edw.  Hbbert, 
John  E.  Hunt, 
William  G.  Brat, 
Managers  on   the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  C.  Stennis, 
SruART  Symington, 
Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Strom  Thurmond, 
John  Tower. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


CONFERENCE    REPORT   ON   S     2771 
REVISING    SPECIAL    PAY    BONUS 
STRUCTURE  TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  STRATTON  submitted  the  foUow- 
ing  conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (S.  2771  >  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
special  pay  bonus  structure  relating  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  93-985) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  tuo  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2771) 
to  amend  chapter  5  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  revise  the  special  pay  bonus  struc- 
ture relating  to  members  of  the  armed  forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from   its  amend- 
ment numbered  2. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  House  num- 
bered 1,  3,  4,  5.  and  6,  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Samuel     Stratton, 
Bill  Nichols, 
F.  Edw.  Hebert, 
John  E.  Hunt.  ' 
William  G.  Bray, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  C.  Stennis, 
Stuart  Symington, 
Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Strom  Thurmond, 
John  Tower, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint   Explanatory   Statement   of   the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Bonne 
and  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  2771),  to  amend  chapter  6  of  tiUe  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special  pay 
bonris  structure  relating  to  members  of  the 
armed  forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  Joint  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Hotise  action, 
there  existed  five  substantive  differences  in 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  S.  2771. 
The  differences  are  Identified  below,  together 
with  an  explanation  of  the  action  taken 
thereon  in  the  conference  report. 
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MAzucirK  uxirusricKiiT  bokcs 
Under  the  Seiute  bill  the  maximum  bonus 
authorized  would  have  been  •la.OOO.  The 
House  amended  the  bill  to  authorize  a  maxl- 
mum  of  «15,000.  Present  law  provides  au- 
thority to  pay  a  bonus  of  up  to  $16,000  for 
personnel  In  the  Navy  nuclear-power  pro- 
gram and  that  authority  expires  In  June 
1975.  The  Department  of  Defense  testified 
that  Its  present  plans  call  for  using  the 
$15,000  bonus  only  for  personnel  In  the  nu- 
clear-power field  when  the  present  authority 
for  that  amount  expires.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees, therefore,  receded  from  their  position 
and  the  conferees  agreed  to  a  maximum  fig- 
ure In  the  bUl  of  $16,000,  with  the  under- 
sUndlng  that  the  use  of  the  maximum  be 
limited  to  the  nuclear  field. 

mn-TipLx-BONTTs  utsTaicnoM 
The  House  amended  the  bUl  to  provide 
that  bonuses  should  be  administered  in  such 
a  manner  that  a  member's  total  reenllstment 
bonus  for  two  or  more  reenllstments  not 
exceed  the  amount  to  which  he  would  have 
been  entitled  had  he  Initially  reenllsted  for 
a  total  period  of  additional  obligated  service 
equal  to  the  two  or  more  reenllstments.  The 
Intent  of  the  House  amendment  was  to  pre- 
clude service  members  from  receiving  more 
money  for  several  short  periods  of  reenllst- 
ment than  for  a  single  maximum  reenllst- 
ment and  to  achieve  thereby  the  personnel 
stabUlty  generally  associated  with  longer 
reenllstments. 

The  Senate  conferees  recognized  the 
worthwhUe  Intent  of  the  House  amendment 
but  Insisted  that  the  amendment  would  limit 
the  abUlty  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  provide  a 
meaningful  bonus  to  highly  trained  indi- 
viduals In  a  critical  skUl  In  the  six  to  ten 
years  of  service  timeframe.  This  is  often  a 
critical  reenllstment  period  for  personnel 
who  have  been  given  extensive  and  expensive 
training  in  technical  skCls.  The  Senate  con. 
ferees  pointed  out  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  expressed  serious  concern  that  the 
House  amendment  would  greatly  limit  mor» 
eflrectlve  use  of  the  boniis  in  high  sklU  areas 
The  House,  therefore,  recedes. 

EXPniATTON   DATE 

The  Senate  bUl  provided  that  the  new 
Selective  Reenllstment  Bonus  (SRB)  con- 
tained In  the  legislation  would  become  per- 
manent Uw.  The  House  provided  an  expira- 
tion date  of  J\me  30.  1B77  for  the  SRB  au- 
thority. The  House  conferees  stated  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  the  SKB  author- 
ity reviewed  by  Congress  after  a  reasonable 
period  of  operation. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

ADldSSIOIf    OF    WOlCKIf    TO   SXavIOB    ACADEMIES 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  contained 
a  Senate  floor  amendment  which  would  have 
authorised  the  attendance  of  women  at  the 
semoe  academies.  The  House  deleted  the 
provision  l*om  the  biu  because  the  Senate 
language  waa  technically  defective  and  be- 
cause neither  body  had  an  oppMtunlty  for 
hearings  on  the  provision. 

The  Senate  conferees  strenuously  main- 
tained their  position.  However,  the  House 
conferees  pointed  out  that  the  leadership 
of  the  House  Armed  Servloea  Committee  has 
Indicated  Its  Intention  to  hold  hearings  on 
^^j*  l«8l»t*tk>n  and  such  would  be  the  most 
appropriate  way  of  deaUng  with  the  matter 
The  Senate,  therefore,  rtiuctantly  recedes. 
Mwwmcmm  xmts 

The  Senate  blU  bM  an  effective  date  <tf 
January  i.  1974.  The  Houae  amended  the 
bUl  to  provide  an  effacttve  date  of  the  first 
day  of  the  mcmth  foUowlng  the  date  of 
n>aetmmA.  llie  Bouse  effective  date  ta  con- 
elstent  with  the  intentloa  of  the  Senate  bUl 
since  the  Senate  peand  the  bOl  in  December. 
The  eoniereee  agreed  that  there  would  be 


no  purpose  served  by  a  rettoactlve  date.  The 
Senate,  therefore,  recedeoi 

CI.ABinCATIOK    or    nJTEtPHXTATIOK    OF 
BILI.    I.ANGtrAGE 

The  House  committee  In  reporting  the  bill 
Indicated  its  intention  that  bonuses  not  be 
authorized  for  personnel  for  existing  obli- 
gated service.  There  waa  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  conferees  a  problem  that 
would  exist,  particularly  In  the  Navy  nuclear- 
power  field,  under  the  House  interpretation 
of  the  language  of  the  bUl.  In  cases  where 
commitment  has  been  made  to  a  man  with 
a  four-year  enlistment  and  a  two-year  exten- 
sion that  he  can  cancel  the  two-year  exten- 
sion and  reenllst  for  four  years  and  receive 
a  reenllstment  bonus  for  the  four-year  re- 
enllstment. The  Navy  expressed  great  con- 
cern that  the  language  of  the  bill  might  be 
Interpreted  to  require  it  to  abrogate  an  un- 
derstanding it  had  with  enlistees  and  would 
operate  In  such  a  way  as  to  cause  serious  re- 
tention problems  in  Its  most  critical  career 
field.  The  conferees,  therefore,  want  it  under- 
stood that  while  it  normally  does  not  expect 
bonuses  to  be  paid  for  services  for  which 
there  was  an  existing  obligation,  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  confereeB'  understanding 
that  full  entitlement  to  SHB  will  be  author- 
ized for  personnel  who  have  already  agreed 
to  an  extension  period  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  if  they  subsequently 
cancel  this  extension  prloi  to  its  becoming 
operative  and  reenllst  for  a  period  of  at 
least  two  years  beyond  the  period  of  the 
canceled  extension.  Nothing  in  the  bill 
should  operate  to  deny  tl»B  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  the  authority  to  extend  SRB  en- 
titlement to  nuclear -power  operators  If  they 
subsequently  can  cancel  any  outstanding  ex- 
tension period  prior  to  its  becoming  opera- 
tive and  reenllst  for  a  period  of  at  least  two 
years  beyond  the  period  of  the  canceled 
extension. 

Samuel  Stratton, 

Bin.    NlOHOLS, 

F.  Edw.  Hubert, 
John  E.  Hunt, 
Wn-LiAtc  o.  Beat, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  C.  Stknnis, 
Stuaet  Stmincton. 
Henst  M.  Jackson, 
Stkom  Thxtbmond, 
John  TOweb, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


April  10,  197 U 


H.  Res.  102a 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMTTTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT.  THURSDIAY.  APRIL  11, 
TO  FILE  CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  until  mid- 
night tomorrow.  Thursday,  April  11,  to 
file  certtdn  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Besolved.  That  upon  the  Adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  tfte  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJi. 
13113)  to  amend  the  Conuaodlty  Exchange 
Act  to  strengthen  the  regulation  of  futxires 
trading,  to  bring  all  agrlcultiiral  and  other 
commodities  traded  on  exchanges  under  reg- 
ulation, and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points 
of  order  against  section  103  of  said  bill  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  4,  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  blU 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule  by  titles  instead  of  by  sections. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  blU  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  ss  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  reconunit. 


PROVIDING  FOR  COBTSIDERATrON 
OF  H.R.  13113,  COMMODITY  FU- 
TURES TRADINO  COMMISSION 
ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Spenker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  en  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1029  and  ask  for 
Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Cleri:  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
sent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  wa«  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

[Roll  No.  164} 
Addabbo  Evans,  Colo.        Meeds 

Alexander  Evlns,  Tenn.        Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Arends  Fisher  Mosher 

Ashbrook  Flood  Murphy,  N.Y 

BadiUo  Flynt  Nichols 

Boiling  Fraser  Patman 

Bowen  Prellnghuysen   Pickle 

Brooks  Gettys  PoweU,  Ohio 

Broomfleld  Glalmo  Qulllen 

BroyhlU,  Va.       Gibbons  RaUsback 

Burke,  Calif.       Griffiths  Bees 

Burton  Guboer  Seld 

Carey,  N.Y.  Hanna  Beuss 

Cederberg  Hansen,  Wash.  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Clark  Harsha  Ryan 

Clay  Hubert  Shipley 

Cochran  HoUfleld  Bikes 

Collier  Kastenmeler      Btanton, 

Conyers  Kazan  j.  William 

Corman  King  Stephens 

Danlelson  Landrum  Btuckey 

Davis,  Oa.  Lehman  Teague 

Delliuns  Litton  Thompson,  N.J. 

Dlggs  Long,  Md.  trieman 

Dlngell  McCloskey  DdaU 

Dom  McEwen  Wilson, 

Drinan  Macdonald  Charles  H 

du  Pont  Martin,  Nebr.         Calif. 

Bsch  Mathls,  Oa.        Wyatt 

The  SPEAKER.  On  thl$  nrilcaU  348 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  w^re  di^>ensed 
with. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  13113.  COMMODrnES  FU- 
TURES TRADING  COMMISSION 
ACT  OP  1974 

The  SPEAKER.  Tbe  getxtleman  from 
Florida.  (Mr.  Pxppkr)  Is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  ,  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chiisetts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  O'Neill 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 

Mr.  O'l^ILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  had  been 
the  intent  of  the  leadership  earlier  in  the 
day — and  I  might  add  that  at  that  time 
we  did  not  anticipate  that  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  was  go- 
ing to  take  the  time  that  it  did — and  be- 
cause there  had  been  requests  by  so 
many  Members  to  do  so,  we  had  thought 
that  we  could  finish  up  this  evening. 
However,  it  is  obvious  that  a  filibuster  is 
taking  place,  and  will  take  place,  and 
there  have  been  Members  who  have 
asked  that  we  bring  this  matter  up  to- 
morrow at  10  o'clock.  To  do  that  would 
take  unanimous  consent,  and  I  doubt 
that  that  would  be  possible  but.  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  is  meeting  tomorrow,  that  is 
impossible  to  do. 

So,  consequently,  we  would  like  to  adopt 
the  rule  this  evening,  and  when  the  rule 
is  adopted  then  the  motion  will  be  made 
to  adjourn,  and  the  House  will  meet  at 
its  usual  time  of  12  o'clock  tomorrow  to 
complete  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  1029  provides  for  an  open  rule 
with  2  hours  of  general  debate  on  H.R. 
13113,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  to  strengthen  the  regula- 
tion of  futures  trading. 

House  Resolution  1029  provides  that 
all  points  of  order  against  section  103  of 
the  bin  are  waived  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  4,  rule  XXI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives— prohibiting  appropriations  in  a 
legislative  bill. 

House  Resolution  1029  also  provides 
that  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
by  titles  instead  of  by  sections. 

H.R.  13113  creates  a  new  five-person 
regulatory  commission  to  be  called  the 
"Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion." It  will  consist  of  four  public  mem- 
bers and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
his  designee.  All  existing  authority  un- 
der the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  pres- 
ently delegated  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Cc«nmodity  Ex- 
change Commission  will  be  transferred 
to  the  new  "Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission." 

H.R.  13113  provides  that  all  commodi- 
ties trading  in  futures  will  be  brought 
within  Federal  regulation  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  new  Commission.  However, 
provision  is  made  for  preservation .  of 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
jurisdiction  in  those  areas  traditionally 
regulated  by  the  SEC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1029  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  13113. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 


I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  . 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
the  majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
(Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neal)  has  al- 
ready made  it  plain  as  to  how  we  will 
proceed.  I  would,  however,  feel  that  I 
should  point  out  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  has  had  nothing  to  do  with 
bringing  this  up  at  this  late  hour.  The 
only  reason  for  asking  that  it  be  brought 
up  tonight  was  that  we  had  imderstood 
that  many  of  the  Members  wanted  to  go 
home  and  had  hoped  to  go  tonight  or  to- 
morrow morning.  In  an  effort  to  try  to 
cooperate,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
tried  to  expedite  this  matter  so  that 
Members  could  go  home  tonight  or  in  the 
morning.  But  since  there  are  those  who 
felt  that  we  should  not  take  it  up  at  this 
time  but  that  we  should  take  more  time, 
we  are,  of  course,  acquiescing,  and  we  will 
be  here  tomorrow,  and  we  will  be  sitting 
here  probably  at  the  same  time  tomorrow 
niglit. 

I  tlunk  we  all  had  better  forget  about 
going  home.  The  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture is  going  to  try  to  expedite  this  to- 
morrow. I  do  not  know  what  others  are 
going  to  do,  but  speaking  for  the  major- 
ity, it  is  my  intention  not  to  yield  more 
than  2  minutes  to  anybody  to  speak  on 
general  debate  tomorrow  in  an  effort  to 
try  to  enable  those  who  want  to  get  away 
from  here  and  be  able  to  get  to  their 
homes,  if  at  all  possible.  I  simply  want  to 
make  it  clear,  because  on  so  many  occa- 
sions in  some  way,  agriculture  bills  have 
been  brought  up — and  it  is  not  within  the 
province  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  to  determine  what 
time  they  are  brought  up — after  6  o'clock 
at  night.  We  cannot  help  that. 

The  Members  did  not  hear  me  take 
any  time  this  aftemon.  They  did  not 
hear  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture take  up  their  time  this  afternoon. 
It  was  not  this  committee  that  brought 
about  this  long  delay,  and  I  think  in  all 
fairness  the  membership  of  this  House 
should  recognize  that  we  have  not  occa- 
sioned this  delay  and  we  are  not  causing 
the  delay  that  is  going  to  inconvenience 
some  of  the  Members  tomorrow.  But  we 
are  going  to  try  to  expedite  the  business. 
We  are  going  to  move  it  along  as  fast  as 
we  can,  and  we  will  be  here  tomorrow 
ready  to  do  business. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Res- 
olution 1029  provides  for  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  13113,  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Conunlssion  Act  of  1974. 
This  is  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate,  and  provides  that  the  biU 
be  read  by  titles  instead  of  by  sections. 
In  addition.  House  Resolution  1029  con- 
tains a  waiver  of  points  of  order  against 
section  103  for  failure  to  comply  with 
clause  4  of  rule  XXI.  which  deals  with 
appropriations  on  a  legislative  bill. 

In  recent  years  the  commodity  futures 
trading  industry  has  grown  to  the  point 
where  it  now  has  a  $400  billion  annual 
trading  volume. 

H.R.  13113  consists  of  four  titles.  Title 
I  creates  a  new  regulatory  commission, 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Ctnn- 
mlsslon.  The  five-member  commission 


will  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture or  his  designee  and  four  public 
members  appointed  by  the  President  and 
approved  by  the  Senate.  No  more  than 
two  of  the  public  members  may  be  of 
the  same  political  party.  All  existing  au- 
thority imder  the  present  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  presently  delegated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Commission  will  be 
transferred  to  the  new  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission may  hire  additional  staff,  and 
will  have  its  own  general  counsel  and 
legal  staff  instead  of  relying  on  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  general  coun- 
sel. Provision  is  made  for  GAO  access  to 
the  records  of  the  Commission.  Customer 
complaints  initially  will  be  considered  by 
an  administrative  law  judge  and  then 
reviewed  by  the  Commission  before  a 
final  order  is  entered.  Appeals  would  be 
to  the  U.S.  district  court. 

Title  n  provides  broad  new  authority 
to  the  Commission  over  futures  trading. 
All  commodities  trading  in  futures  will 
be  brought  under  Federal  regulation.  At 
present  many  commodities  are  not  regu- 
lated. Contrswit  markets  will  be  required 
to  establish  their  own  customer  claims 
settlement  procedures  complementing 
the  Commission's  procedures.  The  Com- 
mission will  have  authority  through  the 
Attorney  General  to  seek  injunctions  to 
stop  any  person  from  violating  the  act. 
The  Commission  will  have  authority  to 
impose  penalties  up  to  $100,000  in  both 
administrative  and  criminal  proceedings 
for  violations  of  the  act. 

Title  HI  provides  enabling  authoritv 
for  persons  in  the  commodity  trading 
business  to  establish  a  voluntary  futures 
association  or  associations  which  would 
regulate  the  practices  of  its  members  in 
the  public  interest. 

Title  IV  makes  it  a  felony  for  Com- 
missioners, employees  or  agents  of  the 
Commission  to  deal  in  commodity  fu- 
tures or  to  give  out  confidential  informa- 
tion to  others. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  this  bill  to  be  $25,593,- 

000  over  the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Price  >. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I. 
too,  hate  to  take  up  the  Members'  time, 
but  I  think  when  we  are  talking  about 
a  bill  and  a  business  that  amount  to 
approximately  $400  billion  in  commodity 
markets,  we  either  should  take  time  to 
discuss  it  this  evening  or  take  time  when 
it  is  appropriate  to  take  time,  because 
very  seldom  do  we  have  a  bill  amountinj 
to  approximately  $400  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  H.R.  13113  be- 
cause it  represents  a  total  lack  of  faith, 

1  think,  in  our  market-oriented  free 
market  enterprise  system  involving  a 
$380-  to  $400-billion  commodity  market, 
the  primary  purpose  of  which  is  to  pro- 
vide stability  to  producers  and  an  ade- 
quate supply  for  consumers.  It  also  rep- 
resents a  lack  of  evidence  that  a  new 
and  far-reaching  range  of  authorities 
proposed  by  the  bill  are  ather  neces- 
sary or  desirable.  It  also,  Mr.  Speaker, 
calls  for  the  creation  of  a  new  and  greatly 
expanded  bureaucracy  to  perform  the 
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duties  that  the  present  agency  could 
more  effectively  and  efficiently  do  If  given 
ample  authority  and  staff. 

Certainly  a  new  commission  with  a 
staff  of  another  1.000  people  Is  not 
needed.  As  now  written,  the  bill  before 
us,  H.R.  13113,  could  destroy  the  futures 
industry  in  this  country. 

The  bill  gives  sweeping  Government 
control  over  nearly  every  aspect  of  fu- 
tures trading.  If  this  legislation  is  passed 
bureaucrats  in  Washington  will  run  the 
market  that  heretofore  has  been  an  ac- 
curate reflector  of  economic  conditions. 
Mr.  Speaker,  here  we  have  a  futiu-es 
market  In  this  country  that  has  gone 
from  about  $150  billion  2  years  ago  to 
around  $380  billion,  and  It  has  been  done 
by  people  who  are  experts  in  this  busi- 
ness. Now  we  are  attempting  to  write 
legislation  that  will  take  over  one  of  the 
greatest  free  enterprise  examples  I  have 
ever  seen  in  this  country. 

Section  215  of  this  bill  Is  particulariy 
dangerous  for  It  gives  the  newly  created 
5-member  Commodity  Futures  Commis- 
sion the  power  to  decide  when  It  should 
take  control  of  the  futures  Industry.  The 
new  Commission  could  take  over  the 
market  If  it  decides  trading  is  fluctuat- 
ing too  greaUy.  Under  this  section  the 
newly  created  Commission  could  also 
take  over  the  market  during  times  of 
wide  market  fluctuations.  We  would 
point  out  that  price  fluctuations  have 
existed  for  years  and  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely.  These  fluctuations  will 
continue  to  be  a  fact  of  everyday  life  In 
the  United  States  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  moment  the  new  5-member  Com- 
mission Is  voted  Into  existence,  it  will 
have  immediate  Jurisdiction  for  assum- 
ing direction  of  the  commodity  futures 
industry. 

Widescale  injunctive  powers  are  also 
vested  in  the  Commission  under  Sec- 
tion 211.  It  can  halt  the  transactions  of 
any  market  or  person  who  "has  engaged 
is  engaging,  or  is  about  to  engage"  in  any 
act  constituting  a  violation  of  the  law 
This    power    of    prevenUve    InjuncUoii 
raises  serious  constituUonal  questions 
It    la    a   particularly    ominous    threat 
against  the  right  to  conduct  business. 

Injimctlons  could  also  be  Issued  when 
an  individual  or  market  is  thought  to  b« 
In  a  posIUon  to  "effectuate  a  squeeze  or 
comer  or  otherwise  restrain  trading" 
Here  there  need  be  no  suspicion  of  in- 
tended wrongdoing.  Adequate  protection 
already  exists  In  the  CEA  and  the  ex- 
ch^e  rules  now.  The  mere  possession 
of  the  power  to  do  wrong  potentially  will 
suffice  to  Justify  an  injunction.  This 
power  to  enjoin  even  In  the  absence  of 
suspicion  of  dishonest  intentiwi  is  most 
questionable.  The  power  is  compounded 
by  the  failure  of  the  legislation  to  stipu- 
late what  Is  meant  by  the  phrase 
squeeze,  comer,  or  otherwise  restrain 
trading." 

All  contract  markets  will  need  Com- 
mission "llcensuie."  To  obtain  it  each 
must  prove  it  served  an  "economic  pur- 
pose," otherwise  the  "license"  can  be 
denied. 

Mr.  8YMMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  <rf  Texas,  i  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 
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Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman. 

I  ask  the  graitleman  from  Texas,  If 
these  broad  sweeping  powers  could  be  as 
destmctive  to  the  futures  industry  as  the 
gentleman  suggests,  is  it  possible  this 
$400  billion  business  might  move  over 
to  the  West  Indies,  to  Grand  Cayman  or 
one  of  the  other  islands  where  they  would 
not  have  to  Uve  under  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  this  Commlesion? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  The  gentleman 
is  possibly  correct  in  that  anyone  who 
has  any  business  in  the  commodities  on 
these  transactions  knows  if  these  traders 
are  not  allowed  to  trade  on  the  floor 
they  will  take  their  commodity  trade  and 
go  to  Canada  or  to  some  other  country 
where  they  can  invest  their  money 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  South  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texaa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  if  he  believes  this  Com- 
mission that  would  be  appointed  would 
be  of  a  nonpolitical  nature? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  of  a  nonpolitical  nature.  I  under- 
stand it  can  be  from  either  political 
party. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  well.  I  feel  he  prob- 
ably has  studied  as  hard  as  anyone  on 
the  committee  this  legislation  and  has 
flrst-hand  knowledge  of  his  own  activi- 
ties of  the  futures  market  and  the  prac- 
tical aspects  of  the  futures  market.  I 
beheve  we  should  follow  his  guidance 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  was  curious  about  the 
genOeman's  prediction  that  many  trad- 
ers would  leave  this  country  in  order 
to  trade  In  commodities  in  other  coun- 
tries if  this  legislation  were  to  pass 

I  vnll  ask  the  gentleman  if  that  is  so, 
wiy  is  it  that  the  Claicago  Board  of 
^de  and  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
wiange  are  not  opposing  this  legislation' 
As  I  understand,  it  would  be  beneficial' 
not  only  to  traders,  but  to  the  producers 
of  this  country.  Is  that  not  a  rather 
curious  position  for  them  to  take  if  the 
predictions  of  the  gentleman  of  a  mass 
emigration  of  American  industry  is  true' 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  might  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  have  seen  busi- 
nessmen come  down  to  the  committees 
of  this  House  and  say,  "We  might  as  weU 
lay  dead,  because  It  will  pass  anyway  " 
This  is  what  a  lot  of  industry  people 
said,  that  the  committee  is  going  to  take 
action;  we  do  not  like  it,  but  we  are  going 
to  make  suggestions  and  live  with  it. 
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This  is  the  best  they  feel  they  can  live 
with  and  just  because  they  came  down 
and  laid  before  the  committee.  I  am  not 
going  to. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  commend  him  for  his 
zeal;  but  I  would  point  out  this  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Members  of  the  Exchange 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  section  203  at  this 
point,  which  states: 

Under  Section  203,  the  Conunlsslon  wUl  be 
able  to  put  limitations  on  brokers  and  floor 
traders  buying  for  their  own  accounts  as  well 
as  for  their  customers.  This  provision  Is  not 
necessary  to  keep  brokers  honest— market 
considerations  are  much  more  forceful— and 
Its  only  effect  wUl  be  to  hurt  the  Uquldlty 
of  the  futures  market. 

We  believe  that  the  burs  premise  displays 
both  a  lack  of  faith  In  as  weU  as  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  mechanism  of  futures 
trading,  and  particularly  the  importance  of 
speculators  to  the  smooth  functioning  of  the 
market.  Speculation  is  the  heart  of  the  mar- 
ket and  provides  from  60  percent  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  liquidity  for  lutures  transac 

fl*ft",  i^*;"^**°'*  ^*'P  producers  who  want 
the  highest  price  for  their  products  and  the 
consumers  who  want  the  lowest  price  for 
these  same  products.  The  speculator  pro- 
rivff  "^"'''"y  ^  t^e  market  place,  and  he 
levels  tie  many  peaks  and  vaUeys  that  would 
otherwise  occur  in  the  price  structure  in  the 
prtoe  structure  in  the  absence  of  the  specu- 

The  new  Commission  wlU  also  have  the. 
power   under  Section   208   to  Anally  deter- 
mine the  location  and   nuKber  of  delivery 
points  of  commodities.  WhUe  we  feel  addi- 
tional  delivery  points  are  desirable,  the  users 

shnnf,^  ^"i^*  ""^  "*'  exchange  themselves 
should  be  the  ones  to  determine  where  de- 
livery  points  should  be  located,  not  the  new 
Commission  whose  decision  1b  more  likely  to 
be  based  on  political  pressures  rather  than 
economic  factors.  This  provision  alone  could 
destroy  futures  trading. 

v.?^^^  *  ^T°^  °^  "*°y  y«»"»'  '"tures  mar- 
hf™,  ^'^  developed  under  *  system  where 
buyer  and  seller  were  free  to  carry  out  mu- 
■5^u  ^f^"^^^"*^  •?**  voluntary  transactions. 
IfrKii^  enterprise  system  has  served  su- 
Su  ^^"^"-  *^e  merchtodlser,  and  the 

th^„'"u*'S®°'*"y  discerning  to  note  that 
^^Z°  ^*'*  ^"^^^  ^^  legislation  admit 
that  they  have  no  real  evidence  of  serious 
wrongdoing  taking  place  on  futures  markets 
fn~!  ^^V,  ""^l"'^  '"  "*'*'=*«'  controls  on  fu- 
nrt«  .n*^"^^  ^"^  °°  *^«  P^"^^  tbat  food 
f^^  f  greases  may  have  been  caused  at  least 
in  part  by  manipulaOon  and  speculation,  but 
this  view  was  totaUy  unsupported  by  the 
testimony  presented  at  Committee  heaxlnCT 

anl?h"p;  "  *^,''.*'"'  "^  P"^''-  *«  ^"  ha"e  y^t 
??rowfn  "°'°''*'^'>*te  example  of  CongiLs 
throwing  reason  out  the  window  and^ 

^I^IJ"  f  *  '"'°*^"  ^«'»*  ««mple  of  our 
tree  enterprise  system  functioning  without 
government  controUnd  Interlerenfe. liberty 
and    economic    opportunity   wUl    again    be 

thl^'hm*!  "'''*'''■  '"^^  ^y  ^^  government  If 
this  bill  Is  passed  and  enacted  Into  law. 


I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  if  this  Commission  Is  allowed  to 
take  over  and  teU  who  is  going  to  trade 
on  the  floor  and  these  people  want  to 
take  their  commission  firms  and  move 
out  and  if  they  destroy  the  right  of  a  man 
to  go  into  the  market,  then  certainly  they 
will  be  moving  out  and  will  not  provide 
the  liquidity  for  a  person  who  wants  to 
sell  his  cattle  or  sell  his  com. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 
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Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  Mr. 
Mayne's  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  there  are  several  people  In  the 
industry  and  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change does  not  necessarily  overv/helm- 
ingly  approve  this  bill;  but  they  were 
afraid  to  fight  it  because  they  might  get 
something  worse  out  of  a  future  Con- 
gress. 

I  might  refer  to  the  March  4  issue  of 
Barron's  magazine  in  which  they  are 
very  much  opposed  to  this. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  am  very  familiar  with 
the  excellent  article  in  Barron's  and  the 
help  it  gives  to  the  premise  of  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  very  happy  for  him  to  receive 
this  long  overdue  recommendation;  but  I 
do  not  think  it  should  Influence  this 
House  to  vote  against  this  rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  moment  just  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues not  to  react,  in  this  rather  restive 
attitude  we  have  tonight,  against  the 
rule.  In  the  14  years  I  have  been  here 
I  have  had  the  opportmiity  to  observe  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
This  is  the  finest  product  this  committee 
has  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

It  is  a  result  of  long,  careful  delibera- 
tions. We  have  consulted  with  leaders  of 
the  futures  industry  all  over  the  country, 
and  I  can  say  that  in  talking  with  the 
individuals  who  are  the  leaders  of  the 
trading  centers,  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
Chicago,  the  Mercantile  Exchange,  the 
leading  agricultural  and  trading  econ- 
omists in  the  Nation,  I  cannot  find  one 
of  these  individuals  who  has  not  volun- 
teered a  highly  favorable  report  on  the 
final  product  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Therefore,  I  implore  the  Members  to 
vote  "yes."  when  the  time  comes  on 
the  rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mrs 
Sullivan)  . 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
m  support  of  the  rule  and  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  trae  that  every 
cloud  has  a  silver  limng,  then  the  long 
overdue  reforms  contained  In  HJR.  13113 
in  the  operation  of  commodity  futures 
markets  can  be  regarded  as  one  worth- 
while outeome  of  the  incredible  mis- 
management by  the  Nixon  admmistra- 
tion  of  the  economy  of  this  country.  The 
inflation  we  have  experienced  has  been 
much  more  serious  than  a  cloud,  or  even 
a  cloudburst— it  has  been  a  sustained 
deluge  which  has  seriously  eroded  the 
economic  stability  of  this  country  and 
created  havoc  for  the  American  people. 
And  nowhere  has  inflation's  conse- 
quences been  felt  more  strikingly  than 
in  the  prices  of  commodities  which  are 
traded  In  this  country  in  futures 
exchanges. 


The  incredible  increases  which  have 
occurred  in  food  prices  since  August  of 
1971.  when  the  price  control  authority  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  was  first 
put  into  effect,  can  be  attributed  only  in 
part  to  the  excessive  speculation  in  com- 
modity futures  trading,  but  excessive 
speculation  In  futiu-es  has  been  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  problem  of  food  price 
infiation.  Basically,  the  soaring  food 
price  index  reflected  the  failure  of  the 
administration  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  controls  program  to  impose  price 
ceilings  on  any  raw  agricultural  commo- 
dities. Coupled  with  an  unrestricted  ex- 
port program,  including  the  manner  in 
which  the  Russian  wheat  deal  was  ne- 
gotiated and  allowed  to  take  effect,  the 
lack  of  controls  over  farmers'  prices  and 
the  inadequate  controls  over  commodity 
futures  speculation  in  farm  commodities 
have  resulted  in  price  increases  at  the 
retail  level  which  have  hurt  the  Ameri- 
can family  grievously,  and  particularly 
the  lower  income  families  and  those  on 
fixed  incomes.  Speculation  in  nonfood 
futures  has  contributed  significantly  to 
increases  in  other  living  costs. 

If  price  controls  had  been  imposed  on 
raw  agricultural  and  other  primary  com- 
modities at  levels  reflecting  a  fair  rate 
of  return  to  the  farmer  or  producer,  any 
gyrations  of  prices  in  the  commodities 
markets  would  have  had  minimal  effect 
on  retail  prices.  But  because  there  were 
no  controls  on  primary  commodities 
prices,  trading  in  commodity  futures 
went  wild,  and  we  have  all  suffered  as  a 
consequence. 

WIDK  AND  ERRATIC  PLtJCTtTATlONS 

As  Congressman  Neal  Sjoth's  Sub- 
committee on  Special  Small  Business 
Problems  of  the  House  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  pointed  out 
in  its  recent  report  to  the  House,  fluctua- 
tions in  the  futures  markets  have  been 
"so  wide  and  erratic"  as  to  disrupt  order- 
ly marketing  procedures  and  make  the 
futiu-es  markets  unreliable  devices  for 
producers  and  processors  to  protect 
themselves  against  cost  increases  or 
price  declines.  As  for  the  consumer,  al- 
though there  is  always  a  raging  argu- 
ment as  to  how  much  of  an  impact  in- 
creases in  futures  prices  have  tn  pulling 
up  spot  prices,  I  think  It  Is  clear  to  any- 
one who  has  followed  the  futures  mar- 
kets over  the  years  that  sharp  price  In- 
creases In  the  futures  contracts  during 
periods  of  frantic  speculation  prompt 
those  with  supplies  on  hand  of  a  traded 
commodity  to  hold  out  for  higher  cash 
prices.  When  the  futures  market  is  go- 
ing up  fast  there  Is  little  incentive  to 
sell  at  today's  cash  price  if,  on  the  basis 
of  rising  futm-es  prices,  you  think  that 
tomorrow's  or  the  next  day's  cash  price 
is  going  to  be  much  higher. 

So.  inevitably  excessive  speculation  in 
futures  leading  to  sharp  increases  in  the 
futures  prices  does  pull  up  the  cash 
prices,  but  when  a  downturn  sets  In  on 
the  futures  market  the  cash  prices  are 
slow  to  follow. 

Commodity  futures  trading  is  an  old 
and  legitimate  mechanism  for  enabling 
producers  and  processors  of  basic  com- 
modities to  set  the  terms  today  of  the 


prices  at  which  one  will  sell  and  the 
other  will  buy  a  set  quantity  of  a  certain 
product  many  months  in  the  future. 
Even  if  there  are  sharp  changes  in  the 
actual  prices  of  those  commodities  in 
the  intervening  months,  both  the  seller 
and  buyer  know  that  the  price  they  have 
previously  agreed  upon  will  be  firm,  and 
they  can  both  plan  accordingly.  But  the 
futures  exchanges  are  more  than  one- 
to-one  relationships  between  a  producer 
and  a  processor;  they  provide  a  daily 
market  in  which  one  party  or  the  other 
can  liquidate  his  futures  position  to  a 
third  party,  who  then  shares  the  risk  of 
rising  or  falling  cash  prices.  Under  nor- 
mal circumstances,  these  markets  are 
operated  for,  and  participated  in  by, 
knowledgeable  specialists  in  the  com- 
modities traded. 

But  a  phenomenon  has  occurred  in  the 
commodities  exchanges  in  the  last  20 
years  or  so  by  attracting  to  these  volatile 
markets  outsiders  with  little  or  no 
knowledge  about  the  individual  com- 
modities but  with  loose  money  with 
which  to  gamble.  These  are  c>eople  look- 
ing for  fast  action  on  which  large 
amounts  of  money  can  be  made  over- 
night with  modest  investments  based 
on  the  exchanges'  traditionally  low  mar- 
gins, often  as  low  as  5  percent,  or  even 
less,  of  the  value  of  the  contracts  traded. 

COVERS  COFFEE,  SUGAR,  AND  OTHER  COMMODITIES 
NOW    NOT    RECrrLATED 

Twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  first  term  in  the  House,  rumors  of  a 
crop  disaster  for  coffee  producers  in  Bra- 
zil set  off  an  orgy  of  futures  trading  in 
coffee  m  this  country  which  in  turn 
doubled  and  tripled  the  cost  of  a  pound 
of  coffee  to  the  American  consimier. 
When  I  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  that  the  al- 
leged coffee  shortage  appeared  to  be  a 
hoax,  the  F^ederal  Trade  Commission 
undertook  an  investigation  which  con- 
firmed that  suspicion  and  pointed  to  ex- 
cessive speculation  and  irregularities  in 
coffee  futures  trading  as  a  major  factor 
in  the  incredible  rise  in  actual  coffee 
prices  in  the  United  States. 

That  bubble  burst  when  the  PTC  is- 
sued its  report,  leaving  in  its  debris  many 
lost  fortunes  and  millions  of  dollars  of 
lost  consimier  purchasing  power  from  6 
months  of  artificially  high  retail  coffee 
prices.  Nevertheless,  up  to  now  futures 
trading  in  coffee  has  never  been  brought 
under  any  form  of  Federal  regiilation. 

A  somewhat  similar  situation  occurred 
in  1963  when  sugar  prices  doubled — 
again  accentuated  by  excessive  futures 
speculation.  But  sugar  futures  also  have 
continued  to  he  outside  the  regulatory 
scope  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority. As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the 
sugar  futures  speculators  who  got  into 
this  market  in  1963  said  they  did  so  be- 
cause it  was  not  regiilated. 

HJl.  13113  will  flnaUy  bring  coffee 
and  sugar,  and  a  lot  of  other  nonregu- 
lated  commodities  traded  on  futures  ex- 
changes, under  Federal  regulation  for 
the  first  time,  such  as  copper,  lumber, 
silver,  aluminum,  lead,  nickel,  plywood, 
and  many  others.  If  this  bill  did  nothing 
more  than  bring  those  vital  and  volatile 
conunoditles  under  regrulation,  it  would 
serve  a  highly  useful  purpose. 
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But  it  does  far  more  than  that,  by 
strengthening  the  Oovemment's  power 
to  deal  with  a  rariety  of  highly  question- 
able trading  practices  on  all  of  the  fu- 
tures exchanges,  and  I  will  support  it  as 
far  as  it  goes  Unfortunately,  it  took  a 
major  upheaval  in  the  economy  of  this 
country  to  bring  about  these  long  over- 
due reforms  in  futures  trading. 

However,  H.R.  13113  ignores  com- 
pletely the  one  aspect  of  commodity  fu- 
tures gambling — and  I  use  that  word  ad- 
visedly— ^which  has  made  possible  the 
worst  excesses  in  futures  trading.  I  am 
referring  to  the  need  for  effective  regu- 
lation of  the  downpajonents— the  earn- 
est money,  or  "margin" — established  by 
the  exchanges  themselves  in  connection 
with  a  futures  transaction. 

Margins  in  stock  exchange  transac- 
tions are  regulated  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  in  order  to  dampen  down 
excessive  speculation  on  borrowed  money 
during  inflationary  periods.  To  buy  stock 
valued  at  $18,000.  for  instance,  the  pur- 
chaser has  to  put  down  at  least  $9,000, 
and  from  time  to  time  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  set  margin  requirements  for 
higher  than  50  percent;  at  one  time  I 
believe  it  was  as  high  as  90  percent. 

*TTMPT  TO  BKHf  G  MAmCINS  UNDCS  IVO^UL 
SUPES  VISION 

A  year  ago,  when  the  House  Conmiittee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  reported  out  a 
bill  to  extend  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act,  we  included  a  provision  giving  the 
Secretary  of  ^riculture  authority  to  set 
margins  on  commodities  futures  trad- 
ing— as  part  of  our  1973  anti-inflation 
and  mandatory  price  rollback  bill  which 
was  defeated  on  the  House  floor.  At  that 
time.  In  order  to  speculate  on  an  $18,000 
futures  contract  for  40,000  pounds  of  cat- 
tle on  the  Chicago  llercantile  Exchange, 
the  margin  required  was  only  $700.  On 
what  was  at  that  tfane  a  $15,000  contract 
at  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  for  100,- 
000  board  feet  of  stud  lumber,  the  mar- 
gin set  by  the  exchange  was  only  $500. 
On  the  Mew  York  Conunodity  Exchange, 
a  speculator  on  what  was  then  a  $16,500 
contract  for  25,000  poimds  of  copper  had 
to  put  down  only  $750. 

Incidentally,  a  copper  futures  contract 
for  which  a  speculator  had  to  put  down 
only  $750  in  April  1973  is  today  worth 
approximately  $33,000  because  the  price 
of  eopipex  has  doubled  in  the  meantime. 
And  that  is  a  pretty  good  return  of  $16,- 
500  on  an  original  Investment  of  only 
$750.  It  is  because  such  truly  phenom- 
enal profits  can  be,  and  have  been, 
made  in  commodity  futures  trading  with 
so  little  money  down  that  the  phenom- 
enon of  widespread  public  speculation 
has  occurred  In  these  markets,  particu- 
larly during  the  past  year  when  the  stock 
market  has  been  In  the  doldrums  and 
commodity  prices  seemed  for  a  long  time 
to  be  going  only  in  one  direction.  But.  of 
course,  for  every  winner  on  these  com- 
modity exchanges,  there  is  also  a  loser 
and  the  losses  can  be  extremely  heavy, 
too. 

leaving  the  setting  of  margins  strictly 
up  to  the  managers  and  directors  of  the 
private  commodity  futures  exchanges, 
with  absolutely  no  power  within  the 
Federal  Oovenunent  to  influence  or  su- 
pervise the  mar^-settlng  decisions,  as 


H.R.  13113  would  do,  continues  those 
exchanges  tn  a  clear  conflict-of-interest 
situation.  Their  only  interest  in  setting 
a  particxilar  margin  level  on  a  futures 
contract  is  to  protect  the  exchange  and 
its  members  against  cuBtomer  defaults. 
They  have  little  or  no  interest  in  damp- 
ening down  speculation  during  an  in- 
flationary situation  betau£:e  the  more 
speculators  who  move  into  commodities 
in  order  to  gamble,  the  more  the  ex- 
changes and  its  members  make  in  com- 
missions. 

KFTKCT  or  FRANTIC  SPECUUmON  ON  IZGITIMATB 
BS>GERS 

It  is  the  same  as  giving  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  the  power  to  set  margins 
on  stocks,  rather  than  having  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  make  these  decisions  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  overall  economic 
situation.  If  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change had  the  opportunity  today  to 
set  minimum  margins  on  common  stocks, 
as  the  commodity  exchanges  do  on  fu- 
tures contracts,  it  is  probable  that  the 
margin  on  stocks  would  alsL  now  be  only 
5  percent  instead  of  50  percent,  in  order 
to  stimulate  more  trading.  But  we 
learned  in  the  1929  stock  market  crash 
that  when  margin  setting  is  left  to  the 
exchanges  themselves  and  to  individual 
brokers,  margins  are  not  based  on  any 
consideration  of  national  Interest.  That 
has  been  the  case  in  commodities. 

And  the  result  has  been  a  chaotic  in- 
vasion of  the  commodity  markets  by 
gamblers  and  amateur  dabblers  looking 
for  quick  riches.  And,  as  my  good  friend 
L.  C.  "Clell"  Carpenter,  vice  president  of 
the  Midcontinent  Fanners  Association, 
headquartered  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  pointed 
out  in  his  testimony  before  Congress- 
man Smith  s  Small  Business  Subcommit- 
tee last  year,  speaking  also  for  the  Mis- 
souri Farmers  Association,  the  frantic 
trading  encouraged  by  the  exchanges 
placed  legitimate  hedgers  in  a  serious 
financial  squeeze  in  maintaining  their 
positions,  and  he  attributed  this  to  ex- 
cessive paper  trading. 

NEW   COMMISSION    SHODUJ    B    ABLE   TO    SUPEE- 
VISE    MAXGIN    SamNG 

If  the  new  Commodity  Futiu-es  Trad- 
ing Commission  created  by  HJl.  13113  is 
to  be  able  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  In 
these  markets,  and  prevent  chaos  from 
excessive  speculation,  it  should  not  be 
denied  the  power  to  supervise  margin 
setting.  I  note  that  the  Smith  Small  Bus- 
iness Subcommittee  recommended  that 
the  Commission  be  given  such  powers. 

This  would  not  mean  that  legitimate 
hedgers  would  have  to  post  the  same 
margins  as  doctors,  dentists,  lawyers, 
secretaries,  housewives,  and  others  who 
come  into  these  markets  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  stockbrokers  locking  for  extra 
commissions.  But  the  margin-setting 
power  would  not  be  left  with  the  ex- 
changes themselves,  without  supervision 
or  regulation  of  any  kind  on  this  impor- 
tant asiiect  of  the  markets'  operations. 
The  margin  setting  should  reflect  na- 
tional economic  conditians  rather  than 
just  the  self-interest  of  the  exchanges, 
for  it  is  to  the  exchanges'  interest,  mu- 
ally,  to  set  the  margins  at  levels  which 
will  attract  as  many  new  customers  as 
possible,  and  those  are  levels  which  are 


often  far  too  low  for  national  economic 
stability. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonun  is  not  present  and  msike  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quoiTun  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evldentiy  a  quonmi  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yea*  347,  nays  15, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  69,  as 
follows : 

[Rou  No.  165] 

YEAS— 347 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

CaliX. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Bafalis 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
BlaggI 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breauz 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brotzman 
Brown,  C&llf. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Biirke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 

Carney.  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chamberlain 
Cbappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Dons. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
CoUlns,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Culver 


Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Dominlck  V. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  B.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drinsin 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edwarda,  Ala. 
EUberg 
Erlenljom 
Eshleman 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Plndley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 
Fre&zel 
Frey 

Proehllch 
Pulton 
Puqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Oilman 
Ooldwater 
Gonzales 
Ooodllng 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
OTe«n,  Pa. 
Gross 
Gude 
Ounter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hasting* 
Haya 

Heehler,  W.  Va. 
BM^er,  Masa. 

Helstoski 
Heoderson 


Hicks 
HIUU 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  OUa. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kluczynskl 
KuykendaU 
Kyroa 

Lagomarslno 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lent 

Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
Luken 
McClory 
McColIlster 
McCormack 
McDade 
McFaU 
McKay 
McKinney 
McSpadden 
Madden 
Madig^n 
Mahon 
MaUary 
Mann 
Marazitl 
Martin,  N.C. 
Matblaa,  OalU. 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
MasEOU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvlnaky 
Michel 
MUford 
MUIer 
Minish 
Mink 

kCtchell,  Md. 
MitcheU,  N.Y. 
MizeU 
Moakley 
MoUobaB 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
calif. 
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Moorhead,  Pa 

Rostenkowskl 

Thomson,  Wis 

Morgan 

RouRh 

Thone 

Mosher 

Rousselot 

Thornton 

Moss 

Roy 

Towell,  Nev. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Roybal 

Treen 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Runnels 

UdaU 

Murtha 

Ruppe 

Oilman 

Myers 

Ryan 

Van  Deerlin 

Natcher 

St  Germain 

Vander  Jagt 

Nedzi 

Sandman 

Vander  Veen 

Nelsen 

Sarasin 

Vanlk 

Nix 

Sarbanes 

Veysey 

Obey 

Satterfield 

Vigorlto 

O'Brien 

Scherle 

Waggonner 

O'Hara 

Schneebell 

Waldle 

O'NeUl 

Schroeder 

Walsh 

Owens 

SebeliuB 

Wampler 

Passman 

Seiberllng 

Ware 

Patten 

Shoup 

Wbalen 

Pepper 

Bhriver 

White 

Perkins 

Shuster 

Whitehurst 

Pettis 

Sikes 

Whitten 

Peyser 

Sisk 

Wldnall 

Poage 

Skubitz 

Wiggins 

Podell 

Slack 

WiUiams 

Preyer 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wilson,  Bob 

Price,  ni. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

WUson, 

Pritchard 

Snyder 

Charles  H., 

Qule 

Spence 

Calif. 

Bailsback 

Staggers 

WUson. 

Randall 

Stanton, 

Charles,  Tex. 

Rarlck 

James  V. 

Winn 

Bees 

Stark 

Wolff 

Begula 

Steed 

Wright 

BeuEs 

Steele 

Wydler 

Blegle 

Steelman 

Wylle 

Blnaldo 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Wyman 

Roberts 

Steiger,  Wla. 

Yates 

Robinson,  Va. 

Stephens 

Yatron 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Stokes 

Young,  Alaska 

Rodino 

Stratton 

Young,  Ga. 

Roe 

Stubblefleld 

Young,  ni. 

Rogers 

Studds 

Young,  Tex. 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

Sullivan 

Zablockl 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Symington 

Zlon 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Talcott 

Zwach 

Rose 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Rosenthal 

Taylor,  N.C. 
NAYS— 15 

Ashbrook 

Dennis 

Pike 

Baker 

Devine 

Price,  Tex. 

Camp 

Hanrahan 

Symma 

Clawson,  Del 

Hosmer 

Young,  Fla. 

Crane 

Landgrebe 

Yoimg.  S.C. 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 

Grover 

NOT  VOTING— 69 

BadUlo 

Flynt 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Blester 

Frelinghuysen 

Mllln 

Blatnik 

Gialmo 

Minahall,  Ohio 

Boiling 

Gibbona 

Nichols 

Bowen 

Ginn 

Parrls 

Brooks 

Griffiths 

Patman 

Broomfleld 

Gubser 

Pickle 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Powell.  Ohio 

Burke,  Calif. 

Hawkins 

QuUlen 

Carey,  N.Y. 

H«bert 

Rangel 

Cederberg 

Huber 

Held 

Cblsholm 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rhodes 

CoUier 

Karth 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Conyera 

Kastenmeier 

Ruth 

Gorman 

Kazen 

Shipley 

Danielson 

King 

Stanton. 

Dell  urns 

Koch 

J.  WUllam 

Dlggs 

Landnim 

Stuckey 

Dom 

Lehman 

Teague 

du  Pont 

Litton 

Thompson,  N  jr 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Tieman 

Esch 

McCloskey 

Wyatt 

Evans,  Colo. 

McBwen 

Fisher 

Macdonald 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  DeUums. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  BroybUl  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Dlggs  wlh  Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Conyera  with  Mr.  Held. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  CoUier. 

Mr.  BadlUo  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  du 
Pont. 

Mr.  Danielson  with  Mr.  Ssch. 


Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  PreUnghuysen. 
Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  oif  Ohio. 
Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Gubser. 
Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Blatnik. 
Mr.  Gialmo  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Cortnan. 

Mr.  J.  William  Stanton  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mrs.  Bvirke  of  California  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Ginn  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  QiilUen. 

Mr.  Ruth  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEGISLA-nON  TO  REDUCE  REGRES- 
SIVE SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAX 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  filing  today  with  20  addi- 
tional cosponsors  legislation  to  reduce 
the  regressive  social  security  tax. 

This  bill's  cosponsors  now  number  120, 
and  I  ask  pemiission  to  have  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  "Honor 
Roll"  listing  these  Members  names. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  Members  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  foresight  and  for 
their  attention  to  the  tax  problems  of 
millions  of  American  workers.  For  over 
half  the  population,  social  security  taxes 
are  greater  than  the  Federal  income  tax, 
and  something  obviously  has  to  be  done 
to  redress  this  situation. 

In  addition,  under  permission  granted 
above  I  include  in  the  Record  the  excel- 
lent article  by  the  nationsOly  famous  re- 
porter David  Nyhan  of  the  Boston 
Globe's  Washington  bureau,  entitled 
"Burke  Gains  Support  for  Shift  in  SS 
Tax  Load." 

Also  under  permission  granted  above 
I  include  a  resolution  recently  enacted 
by  the  Massachusetts  House  ef  Repre- 
sentatives memorializing  the  Congress  to 
act  swiftly  on  the  legislation  I  have  in- 
troduced to  reduce  the  payroll  tax: 
Social  Secuhitt  Honor  Roll 

Bella  Abzug  (NY). 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo  (NY) . 

Frank  Annunzlo  (III) . 

Herman  BadlUo  (NY) . 

Jonathan  B.  Bingbam  (NY) . 

Edward  P.  Boland  (Mass). 

Prank  J.  Brasco  (NY) . 

George  F.  Brown,  Jr.  (Calif) . 

James  A.  Burke  (Mass) . 

Yvonne  Brathwalte  Burke  (Calif.) 

PhUllp  Burton  (Calif.) 

Charles  J.  Carney  (Ohio). 

Shirley  Chisholm  (NY), 

Frank  M.  Clark  (Pa). 

WUllam  Clay  (Mo) . 

Cardlss  CoUlna  (lU). 

SUvlo  O.  Conte  (Mass) . 

John  Conyers,  Jr.  (Mich). 

James  C.  Connan  (Calif). 


William  R.  Cotter  (Conn) , 
Paul  W.  Cronln  (Mass). 
Dominlck  V.  Daniels  (NJ). 
James  J.  Delaney  (NY). 
Ronald  V.  Dellvims  (Calif.). 
Ronde  Lugo  (VI). 
Frank  E.  Denholm  (S.  Dak). 
John  H.  Dent  (Pa). 
Charles  C.  Dlggs  (Mich). 
Harold  D.  Donohue  (Mass). 
Robert  P.  Drinan  (Mass). 
Don  Edwards  (Calif). 
Joshua  Ellberg  (Pa). 
Walter  E.  Pauntroy  (DC). 
Daniel  J.  Flood  (Pa). 
William  D.  Ford  (Mich). 
Donald  M.  Fraser  (Minn). 
Joseph  M.  Gaydos  (Pa). 
Benjamin  A.  Oilman  (NY). 
Kenneth  J.  Gray  (111 ) . 
wmiam  J.  Green  (Pa). 
BUI  Gunter  (Fla) . 
Michael  Harrington  (Mass). 
Augustus  F.  Hawkins  (Calif) . 
Wayne  L.  Hays  (Ohio) . 
Ken  Heehler  (W.  Va) . 
Margaret  M.  Heckler  (Mass). 
Henry  Helstoski  (NJ) . 
Floyd  V.  Hicks  (Wash) . 
Elizabeth  Holtzman  (NY). 
Harold  T.  Johnson  (Calif) . 
Barbara  Jordan  (Tex) . 
Joseph  E.  Karth  (Minn) . 
John  C.  Kluczynskl  (111). 
Peter  N.  Kyros  (Maine) . 
WUllam  Lehman  (Fla). 
Mike  McCormack  (Wash). 
Stewart  B.  McKinney  (Conn). 
Torbert  H.  Macdonald  (Mass) . 
Ralph  H.  Metcalfe  (ID ) . 
Parren  J.  MitcheU  (Md) . 
Joe  Moakley  (Mass) . 
WiUiam  S.  Moorhead  (Pa) . 
Thomas  E.  Morgan  (Pa) . 
Morgan  F.  Murphy  (HI) . 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix  (Pa) . 
James  Q.  O'Hara  (Mich) . 
Claude  Pepper  (Fla) . 
Carl  D.  Perkins  (Ky) . 
Bertram  L.  Podell  (NY) . 
Melvin  Price  (HI). 
WUUam  J.  Randall  (Mo) . 
Charles  B.  Rangel  (NY) . 
OgdenR.  Reid  (NY). 
Henry  S.  Reuss  (Wis) . 
Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Jr.  (Wis) . 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.  (NJ) 
Robert  A.  Roe  (NJ). 
Fred  B.  Rooney  (Pa) . 
Charles  Rose  (NC). 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  (NY) . 
Fernand  J.  St  Germain  (RI) . 
Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr.  (NJ) . 
Paul  S.  Sarbanes  (Md). 
Patricia  Schroeder  (Colo) . 
John  F.  Seiberllng  (Ohio) . 
James  V.  Stanton  (Ohio) . 
Portney  H.  Stark  (Calif) . 
Louis  Stokes  (Ohio). 
Frank  A.  Stubblefleld  (Ky). 
Oerry  E.  Studds  (Mass) . 
Robert  O.  Tieman  (RI) . 
Richard  Vander  Veen  (Mich) . 
Charles  A.  Vanlk  (Ohio) . 
Jerome  R.  Waldle  (Calif) . 
Charles  H.  WUson  (Calif) . 
Lester  L.  Wolff  (NY) . 
Antonio  Borja  Won  Pat  (Guam) . 
Ous  Yatron  (Pa). 
Andrew  Young  (Ga) . 
Clement  J.  Zablockl  (Wis) . 
TTiomas  L.  Ashley  (^ilo). 
Les  A^in  (Wis). 
WlUlam  A.  Barrett  (Pa) . 
Mario  Blaggi  (NY). 
Mendel  Davis  (SC) . 
Joe  L.  Evins  (Tenn). 
liOuls  Prey,  Jr.  (Fla) . 
Ella  T.  Grasso  (Conn) . 
Robert  Hanrahan  (lU) . 
William  Hungate  (Mo) . 
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Norman  F.  Lent  (NT) . 
Paul  N.  McCloalMy.  Jr.  (CallT). 
R*y  J.  Madden  (Xod) . 
Joseph  O.  MlnUb  (NJ) . 
Luclen  N.  Nedat  (ICcta). 
Edward  J.  Patten  (NJ). 
Prank  Thompaon,  Jr.  (JfJ). 
Joseph  P.  Vlgortto  (Pa). 
Bin  C.  W.  Toung  (FU)  . 
Edward  I.  Koch  (NY). 

I  From  the  Boston  Globe.  Apr.  17,  1974  J 

BtTBKi  Oains  Sitppoet  tob  Shut  m  Social 

Secdkitt  Tax  Load 

(Bjr   Okvld  Nyhan) 

Washinctom. — Jimmy  Burke's  Social  Secu- 
rity re-ahuffle  started  alowly. 

It  got  nowhere  last  year.  By  Pteb.  24  of 
this  year  there  were  85  congressmen  who'd 
signed  on  as  coeponaors.  By  March  3.  there 
were  90.  As  of  last  week,  120  members  had 
signed  on. 

And  now  US  Rep.  James  A.  Burke  (D- 
Maas.),  the  e4-year-old  seU-styled  "bread 
and  butter  congressman."  is  almost  ready  to 
go  Into  the  Bouae  Waya  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  argue  for  a  tax  cut  for  the  Uttle 

guy. 

Burke  Is  out  to  reform  the  Social  Secvirlty 
system.  Those  UtUe  letters  on  your  paycheck 
stub  PICA  (standing  for  the  FedeiAl  In- 
surance Corporation  ot  America) .  tvpieaent 
what  you  and  mUUons  of  Americana  pay 
each  week  into  the  fund  that  keeps  widows, 
orphans  and  the  elderly  out  of  the  ooor- 
house. 

The  recently  Increaaed  Social  Security  tax 
Is  now  at  5.85  percent  of  the  first  $13,200  of 
earned  Income.  For  more  than  half  the  popu- 
lation. Social  Security  taxes  are  greater  than 
the  Federal  Income  tax,  which  U  computed 
on  a  sliding  scale. 

Burke  calls  Social  Security  "the  most  re- 
gressive tax"  because  poor  workers  pay  a 
higher  share  of  their  Income  than  do  the 
better-off.  The  Social  Security  tax  currently 
peaks  at  $772  a  year  for  every  worker.  Each 
employer  has  to  match  that  amount  for  each 
employee. 

Burke's  proposal  would  reduce  the  Social 
Security  tax  from  lU  pr«aent  5.85  percent  to 
3.9  percent,  and  raise  the  Income  cutoff  level 
from  $13J200  to  $26,000. 

"POr  the  married  couple  with  two  chll- 
dren  and  an  Income  of  $7000  a  year,"  says 
Burke.  "My  bUl  would  cut  the  Social  Se- 
curity tax  from  the  present  $409.50  to  $273 
a  year." 

His  proposal  also  calls  for  the  US  Treasury 
to  pay  one-third  of  the  Social  Security  tab 
from  general  revenues,  so  that  Instead  of  the 
present  system  whera  the  worker  pays  half 
and  the  employer  paya  half,  the  new  system 
would  have  the  worker,  the  employer  and 
the  government  each  paying  one-third. 

A  doggMl  plodder  on  mttle  guy"  legisla- 
tion In  his  No.  3  poaltlon  on  the  House  Wavs 
and  Means  Conunlttee  and  his  poet  on  the 
10-member  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Taxation.  Burke  has  con- 
vinced more  than  a  qiiarter  of  the  435  con- 
gressmen that  his  proposal  is  the  beat  way 
to  cut  taxes  for  the  average  man  this  year. 

All  House  members  are  up  for  re-election 
this  fall,  and  they  are  at  a  near-fever  pitch 
over  Watergate  and  polls  showing  that  aU  In- 
cumbenu  are  down  in  the  esteem  of  the 
voters.  So  what  could  be  nicer  for  a  cam- 
paigning congressman  than  to  go  to  the  polls 
>n  the  heels  of  a  tax  cut? 

"The  reason  I'm  pushing  now,  Burke  said 
In  an  Interview  last  week,  "Is  that  we  (Ways 
and  Means)  are  going  Into  tax  reform  after 
we  get  the  hearings  on  unemployment  com- 
pensation out  of  the  way.  1  want  an  these 
co-sponaora  to  show  we>B  got  BMse  strength. 

"If  weTe  going  to  have  any  tax  reform  this 
year,  the  way  to  do  It  la  In  ttie  Sodal  Security 
area,  and  further  to  doae  aoaae  of  tli*  tax 
loopholea." 
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Nowhere  on  Burke's  list  of  oosponaora  is 
the  meet  important  name  of  all,  US  Rep.  WU- 
bur  D.  Mills,  chairman  of  Ways  and  Means. 
The  Arkansas  Democrat,  says  Burke  of  his 
mentor,  "Is  watching  me  like  a  cat  watches 
a  mouse." 

Mills  controls  the  traffic  light  on  tax  re- 
form. Burke  sees  his  opposition  as  "a  lot  of 
fat  cats."  particularly  multinational  corpora- 
tions, whose  tax  havena  would  be  assaulted 
to  make  up  the  Federal  revenue  that  Burke's 
bill  would  cost. 

But  his  scheme,  Burk*  insists.  "Is  the  only 
chance  working  people  will  get  for  a  tax 
break — Social  Security  la  where  he  Is  getting 
slugged." 

Coming  as  It  does  upon  the  heels  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  tax  troubles  Burke  hopes  the 
time  is  ripe  to  correct  a  tax  system  "that's 
punishing  the  fellow  who  works  for  a  living 
and  follows  him  to  his  grave." 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Resolution 
Resolutions  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
amending  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
for  federal  f>artlclpatloa  in  the  costs  of 
the  Social  Security  Program,  with  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  tke  contribution  and 
benefit  base  and  wlthi  appropriate  reduc- 
tions in  Social  Security  taxes  to  reflect  the 
Federal  Government's  participation  In 
such  costs 

Whereas,  there  is  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  a  bUl  H.R.  12489 
which  If  enacted  Into  laiw  would  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  federal  participa- 
tion in  the  costs  of  the  Social  Security  Pro- 
gram, with  a  substantial  Increase  in  the  con- 
tribution and  benefit  base  and  with  appro- 
priate reductions  in  Social  Security  taxes  to 
reflect  the  Federal  Government's  participa- 
tion in  such  costs;  and 

Whereas,  said  bill  would  grant  tax  relief 
to  every  wage  earner  with  an  Income  of 
$20,000  or  less:  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  the  sen«e  of  the  Massachu- 
setU  House  of  Representatives  that.  In  these 
times  of  severe  Inflation,  every  means  should 
be  employed  to  increase  the  spendable  Income 
of  wortclng  people;  and 

Wherecu,  said  bUl,  In  addition  to  aiding 
the  workers,  would  lower  the  cost  of  doing 
business  for  employers;  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  into  law  H.R.  12489' 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  copies  cf  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  Con- 
gress and  to  each  member  thereof  from  the 
Commonwealth. 


IMPEACHMENT 

(Mr.  DEVINE  askefl  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  esrtend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneouB  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  out- 
set let  me  state  that  I  Intend  to  vote  for 
impeachment  of  the  President  If  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  comes  up  with  posi- 
tive evidence  of  direct  involvement  by 
the  President  in  "ImpeRchable  offenses." 
If  they  fail  to  do  so,  I,  of  course,  will 
vote  against  impeachment. 

It  seems  odd  to  me  as  a  lawyer  that  a 
committee  of  the  Canff-ess,  composed  of 
37  lawyers,  that  has  hired  about  50  more 
lawyers  and  spent  nearly  a  minimi  dol- 


lars in  the  last  5  months,  still  has  not 
defined  an  Impeachable  offense  nor  has 
it  charged  the  President  with  anything. 

I  can  imderstand  the  reluctance  of  the 
White  House  to  permit  this  committee 
staff  to  rummage  through  the  files  of 
the  White  House,  helter-skelter,  to  see 
if  they  can  find  anythlag  with  which  to 
charge  the  President. 

With  the  Special  Proeecutor's  investi- 
gation, coupled  with  the  vast  Watergate 
hearings,  added  to  the  million  dollar  in- 
vestigation thus  far  conducted  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  It  seems  to  me 
they  are  on  a  desperate  fishing  expedi- 
tion in  the  hope  of  finding  something  to 
justify  their  existence  amd  vast  expend- 
itures of  public  funds. 

I  am  shocked  and  dismayed  at  news 
accounts  which  indicate  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  Judiciary  Committee 
is  now  going  to  investigate  the  possibil- 
ity of  fraud  in  the  handling  of  President 
Nixon's  income  taxes. 

This  is  further  proof  that  the  staff  of 
the  Judiciary  Committ^  is  out  to  get 
the  President  in  any  w*y  it  can. 

I  say  this  because  the  announcement 
by  the  committee's  counsel,  Mr.  Doar, 
comes  on  the  heels  of  a  very  explicit 
pronoimcement  from  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  saying  it  foimd  no  fraud. 

The  ms  on  last  Thursday  said  it  has 
closed  the  audit  on  the  President's  re- 
turns and  it  added  that  no  assertion  of 
fraud  was  warranted.  This  \s  as  plain 
as  can  be — ^yet  now  con}es  the  judiciary 
staff  saying  it  will  look  into  the  matter. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  these  public 
announcements— coupled  with  a  flood 
of  news  leaks^are  designed  for  one 
purpose:  to  convict  the  l»resident  in  the 
public  mind  before  he  has  his  day  in 
court.  This  is  not  the  first  time  this  has 
happened,  and  I  presume  we  can  be  cer- 
tain it  will  not  be  the  last. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  simply  at  a  loss  to 
explain  wliy  the  Judicteiry  staff  would 
try  to  revive  a  dead  issue  such  as  the  pos- 
sibility of  fraud  on  the  President's  taxes. 

The  tax  returns  of  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Nixon  have  been  subjected  to  per- 
haps the  most  tRorough  and  exhaustive 
public  investigation  in  the  history  of  the 
Nation.  The  Jotat  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  looked  over  the  forms 
for  weeks  on  end  and  pi4illshed  a  2-inch 
thick  book  on  its  findings.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  did  likewise. 

These  Investigators  looked  into  every 
angle  of  the  President's  taxes  for  the  last 
5  years.  And  when  they  completed  the 
investigation,  the  joint  committee  said 
nothing  of  fraud.  The  IBS  completed  a 
similar  investigation  a|id  stated  very 
plainly  that  there  was  no  fraud. 

It  seems  as  if  these  people  on  the  com- 
mittee staff  are  bent  on  destrojong  the 
Presidency.  They  are  determined  to  make 
charges — whether  there  is  reason  or 
proof  behind  them — and  paint  an  im- 
f  avorable  public  picture  «f  the  President. 
I,  for  one,  think  It  la  high  time  the 
Judiciary  Committee  determines  the 
scope  of  its  investigation  and  bring 
these  issues  to  a  conclusion — one  way  or 
^e  other.  I  believe  the  American  people 
are  tired  of  seeing  their  Presldrait  tried 
and  convicted  In  the  media. 
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GOVERNMENT  GIVES — GOVERN- 
MENT TAKES 

il/tx.  BOB  WILSON  asked  and  was 
given  pamission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Why 
does  the  Government  give  with  one  hand 
and  take  away  with  the  other?  I  just 
dont  understand  how  this  could  hap- 
pen." How  many  times  have  you  heard 
that  question  from  elderly  constituents 
who  cannot  fathom  the  inc<Mnprehensible 
logic  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
raising  social  security  benefits,  while 
catting  Veterans'  Administration  pen- 
sions. 

Most  directly  affected  by  the  Federal 
Government's  inability  to  hold  the  line 
on  Inflation  are  the  elderly  and  others 
on  fixed  Incomes.  We  Increase  their  social 
security  benefits,  to  help  keep  abreast  of 
rising  prices,  but  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  required  by  law  to  reduce  their 
VA  pensions.  The  net  result  Is  that  the 
VA  pensioner  not  only  receives  no  in- 
crease in  overall  income,  but  may  be 
much  worse  off  financially,  since  his  rent 
and  other  costs  often  increase  as  a  result 
of  the  new  "windfall"  from  social  se- 
curity. This  certainly  was  not  the  intent 
of  Congress. 

Last  year  when  Congress  Increased  VA 
nonservice-connected  pensions,  we  did 
not  raise  the  earnings  ceiling.  Many  pen- 
sioners received  reduction  or  loes  of  their 
pensloaa  early  this  year  and  the  same 
ilttiatloii  wOI  artaa  again  in  1975,  due  to 
the  two  social  eecurIVy  raises  scheduled 
this  year,  unless  Ctmgress  acts  promptly. 
I  am  today  Introducing  legislation 
which  would  give  the  veteran  and  his 
widow  the  benefit  of  the  social  security 
raises  enacted  by  Congress  during  1973. 
In  addition,  this  legislation  provides  that 
the  pensionra-  would  be  able  to  receive 
future  social  security  cost-of-living  In- 
creases without  penalty  to  his  VA  pen- 
sion. 

I  was  very  disappointed  that  the  VA 
pension  bill  enacted  by  Congress  late 
last  year  did  not  Increase  the  earnings 
ceiling,  and  it  is  Imperative  that  we  act 
promptly  this  year  on  legislation  to  pre- 
▼ent  any  further  erosion  of  the  already 
limited  Income  of  our  Nation's  elderly 
▼eterans.  I  respectfully  urge  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to  schedule 
early  hearings  and  take  favorable  action 
on  the  measure  I  am  Introducing  today. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  stop  playing 
sleight  of  hand  with  the  pensions  of  our 
Nation's  veterans  and  their  widows. 


THE  COUNTDOWN  CONTINUES  TO- 
WARD THE  ELIMINATION  OF 
STAGNATING  WAGE  AND  PRICE 
CX)NTROLS 

(Mr.  KEMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  tot  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  count- 
down continues  toward  the  April  30 
automatic  expiration  of  mandatory  wage 
and  price  oontnds— the  stagnating  con- 
trols which  have  helped  to  produce 
shortages  on  the  one  hand  and  higher 
prices  cm  the  oth^,  doubly  Impairing  the 
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livelihood  of  the  American  people.  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  able  colleague  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Stezucait,  In  this  countdown 
exercise  in  the  hope  that  our  Nation  win 
never  again  make  the  same  mistake  with 
regard  to  controls. 

The  principal  question  facing  the 
Congress  Is:  Should  these  controls  be 
extended  beyond  April  30?  The  answer  is, 
"No."  That  is  also  the  answer  from 
groups  as  diverse  as  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  APL-CIO.  And. 
the  consumers — the  people — echo  the 
chorus. 

These  controls  should  not  be  extended. 
Look  at  what  they  have  done  to  our 
economy— weakened  it.  Look  at  what 
they  have  done  to  our  society— disrupted 
it.  Look  at  what  they  have  done  to  our 
people — disspirlted  them.  Inflation  is  the 
Issue,  fiscal  and  monetary  restraint  are 
the  solution  and  controls  only  divert 
attention  of  the  people  from  the  reality 
of  immutable  economic  laws. 

The  problem  of  inflation — which  wage 
and  price  controls  were  intended  to  les- 
sen— is  an  economic  problem.  We  com- 
poimd  it  when  we  rely  on  political  an- 
swers. The  yielding  to  this  temptation 
would  demonstrate  to  the  Nation  the 
Congress  reliance  on  political  solutions 
to  solve  economic  problems,  and  the 
people  know  that  does  not  work.  Phase  I, 
and  phase  n,  and  phase  m,  and  phase 
IV  have  proved  that. 

What  are  we  to  expect  when  controls 
do  expire  on  April  30?  Let  us  look  to  the 
postwar  era  following  the  removal  of 
controls  after  the  Second  World  War. 

After  price  controls  were  lifted  in  1947 
there  was  a  rise  in  prices.  Why?  Because 
the  laws  of  supply  and  donand,  which 
had  been  artificially  regulated  during 
the  Second  World  War,  began  to  return 
to  normalized  relationships.  Prices 
thereafter,  as  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  took  effect,  however,  started  to 
decline,  and  they  steadily  declined.  And, 
production  started  upward,  giving  rise 
to  more  Jobs  and  greater  income.  The 
lesson  is  this:  We  must  not  panic  when 
prices  start  to  rise,  for  if  we  keep  our 
hands  off  the  situation,  they  will  decline, 
sometimes  substantially.  If  we  yield  to 
the  temptation,  we  are  only  postponing 
the  day  in  which  we  must  lift  controls 
or  risk  the  destruction  of  our  ecoDomic 
system. 

Let  us  resolve  to  make  mandatory  wage 
and  price  controls  a  thing  of  the  past, 
an  episode  never  to  be  repeated. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THR   LATE  SENATOR 
B.  EVERETT  JORDAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi).  Under  a  previous  order  <rf  the 
House,  the  gentieman  from  Ncnrth  Cait>- 
llna  (Mr.  Foumtain)  ,  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  today  to  the  late  B.  Everett 
Jordan  ot  Saxapahaw,  N.C..  who  served 
with  such  great  distinction  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  from  1958  through 
1972. 

With  the  passing  of  Senator  B.  Everett 
Jordan  on  March  IS,  1974,  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  lost  one  al  Its  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  and  our  Nation  lost 


one    of    Its    most    capable,    dedicated 
leaders. 

I  had  the  great  privilege  of  serving 
with  Senator  Jordan  In  the  North  Caro- 
lina delegation  in  Washtngtcm  through- 
out his  purposeful  years  of  service  here, 
and  I  knew  him  as  a  tireless  worker  for 
the  good  of  all  of  our  people,  as  a  man 
who  could  and  did  get  things  done,  as  a 
man  deeply  and  genuinely  interested  in 
people  and  as  a  man  always  willing  to  lis- 
ten to  new  ideas  and  to  consider  new  ap- 
proaches to  solving  old  problems. 

But,  long  before  either  of  us  came  to 
serve  in  the  Congress,  I  knew  Senator 
Jordan  as  a  public-spirited  leader  of  our 
State.  He  was  a  successful  businessman 
who  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
working  for  progress  in  his  State  and 
Nation. 

He  was  one  of  the  frioidliest,  most 
down-to-earth  people  you  could  ever 
meet,  and  this  instinctive  trait  of  his 
surely  stemmed  from  a  sincere  interest 
in  everyone  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact— ^high  and  low  alike. 

All  those  who  knew  him  mourned  his 
passing,  and  no  one  could  coimt  the 
many  people  who  knew  him  and  could 
call  him  friend.  There  were  countiess 
thousands. 

Senator  Jordan  was  lx>m  on  Septem- 
ber 8.  1896  at  Ramseur,  N.C.  His  parents 
were  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Harrison 
Jordan.  He  attended  Trinity  College — 
now  Duke  University — in  Durham,  N.C. 
Elon  College  conferred  an  honorary 
LL.  D.  degree  upon  him  in  1960. 

During  World  War  I,  Senator  Jordan 
served  with  the  U.S.  Army  Tank  Corps 
in  Prance.  After  the  war,  he  went  with 
the  U.S.  Army  of  Occupation  into  de- 
feated Germany. 

Following  the  war,  he  married  the  for- 
mer Katherine  McLean  of  GasUmia, 
N.C.  and  they  had  three  children:  Ben- 
jamin Everett,  Rose  Arm  Gant,  and  John 
McLean. 

An  extremely  successful  textile  manu- 
facturer. Senator  Jordan  long  was  active 
in  the  political  life  of  North  Carolina. 
Prom  1949-54,  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  North  Carolina  Democratic  Execu- 
tive Committee.  He  followed  that  up  be- 
tween 1954  and  1958  as  Democratic 
National  Committeeman  from  North 
Carolina. 

In  1958,  Senator  Jordan  was  appointed 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  to  fill  an  imezplred 
term,  and  new  fields  of  service  opened 
to  him.  He  was  reelected  in  1960  and  in 
1966,  and  rendered  great  service  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

A  Methodist  Bible  class  teacher  from 
1927  on.  Senator  Jordan  was  active 
throughout  his  life  In  many  areas  of  civic 
endeavors.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Ala- 
mance Covmty  Hospital  Board  of  Trus- 
tees; a  trustee  of  Duke  University.  Amer- 
ican University,  and  Elon  College;  a  Ro- 
tarlan;  and  a  Shriner. 

At  the  time  of  his  departure  from  the 
Senate,  Senator  Jordan  was  an  influoi- 
tlal  and  senior  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
held  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senate 
Committee  oa  Rules  and  Administration. 
He  was  also  chairman  of  the  BeoaXt  Sub- 
committees on  Printing,  on  the  library 
and  on  Computer  Services. 

In  addition.  Senator  Jordan  served  as 
chairman  or  vice-chairman  in  alternate 
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years  of  the  Joint  Committee  aa  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

He  served  in  the  same  capacity — al- 
ternately as  chairman  or  vice-chair- 
man— of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing. 

In  1964-65  and  1968,  Senator  Jordan 
was  chairman  of  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Inaugural  Ceremonies. 

Senator  Jordan  was  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Production,  Mar- 
keting and  Stabilization:  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  dmlrman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Flood  Control,  Rivers  and  Harbors:  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Office  Building 
Commission;  chairman  of  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee  for  the  Construction  of 
the  Library  of  Congress — James  Madison 
Memorial;  a  member  of  the  Commission 
on  Arts  and  Antiquities  of  the  Senate; 
Vice  President  of  the  American  Group, 
Interparliamentary  Union;  and  a  trustee 
of  the  UJ3.  Capitol  Historical  Society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend  and  colleague 
In  the  Congress,  B.  Everett  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  was  an  accomplished  and 
dedicated  public  servant,  as  can  be  seen 
from  these  brief  highlights  of  his  life 
and  Senate  career. 

His  service  here — ^his  record  of  accom- 
plishment—will not  be  forgotten.  He 
played  a  key  role  in  guiding  the  destiny 
of  America  during  an  extremely  critical 
time  In  our  history — a  time  span  begin- 
ning In  the  cold  war  days  of  the  1950's 
and  ending  In  the  vastly  changed  atmos- 
phere of  the  1970's. 

His  wise  counsel,  his  sound  judgments, 
and  his  progressive  temi}erment  are  sore- 
ly missed  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

Mr.  I^;>eaker,  in  o(»icluslon  I  would  like 
to  Include  in  the  Rccoro  several  newspa- 
per articles  about  Senator  Jordan.  Hie 
first  is  an  editorial,  which  t^ipeared  in 
the  Durham,  N.C.  Sun  on  March  16, 1974. 
IVPical  of  comments  which  appeared  in 
newspapers  all  across  North  Carolina  fol- 
lowing the  Senator's  death,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Lot  His  Makk  at  Statx  and  Nation 

Seldom,  If  ever,  bM  North  Carolliui  bad 
a  more  respected  and  effective  United  States 
senator  tban  B.  Everett  Jordan,  who  died 
at  bis  h<»ne  at  Saxapabaw  yesterday  uttvr 
long  years  of  service  to  tbe  state  and  Its 
people. 

Although  active  In  Democratic  party  p<A- 
ttlcs,  he  never  had  held  an  elective  office 
until  he  was  appointed  to  the  Senate  In 
1958.  But  he  moved  up  rapidly  In  seniority, 
prestige  and  Influence.  And  when  he  left 
the  Senate  be  was  one  of  Its  most  highly 
regarded  members. 

Amiable,  easy-going,  aoft-spoken  and  mild, 
be  rarely  raised  bis  voice;  but  he  could  get 
tblngs  done.  He  was  a  taiksj  and  friendly 
man — a  man  who  liked  to  be  liked  by  every- 
one, and  who  usually  was. 

Xfe  started  out  In  life  by  sweeping  floors 
In  teztUe  mills  and  ended  up  by  owning 
them.  A  friend  of  education,  he  gave  away 
much  of  bis  money  to  schools;  but  samost 
never  would  talk  about  It.  In  whatever  Job 
he  set  out  to  do — In  tbe  Senate  or  out — ^be 
sought  results,  not  reoognltkxi.  He  usuaUy 
got  them. 

Dunng  bis  poimcal  career,  be  always  kept 
foremost  Lx  bis  mind  the  needs  of  North 
Candlna.  as  well  as  those  of  tbe  nation. 
His  Influence  In  Congress,  tbe  White  Bouse 


«nd  various  government  agencies  brought 
to  bis  state  many  benefits,  and  his  role  in 
quietly  obtaining  them  sometimes  has  gone 
unsung. 

He  was  a  dUlgent  senator.  He  also,  in  his 
quiet  way,  was  an  effective  politician — one 
who  shook  bands  and  kept  up  with  his 
friends  and  acquaintances,  not  Just  as  a 
means  of  getting  votee  but  because  he  was 
a  man  of  warmth  and  one  who  bad  a  real 
Interest  In  his  fellow  man. 

A  true  statesman  has  passed.  So  also  has 
a  friend. 

[Prom   the    Greensboro    (N.C.)    Dally   News, 

Mar.  16,  1974) 

Delegation  Mourns  Death  of  Jordan 

(By  Jack  Betts) 

Washington.— The  death  of  former  U.S. 
Sen.  B.  Everett  Jonlan,  D-N.C,  Friday 
caught  many  of  his  old  Capitol  Hill  col- 
leagues en  route  to  their  home  states,  but 
North  Carolina's  congressional  delegation 
paused  to  mourn  the  loss  of  the  gentleman 
from  Saxapahaw. 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr..  D-N.C. .  said.  "I  am 
distressed  by  the  pasMng  of  my  long  time 
friend  and  former  Senate  colleague,  B.  Ev- 
erett Jordan.  We  have  been  friends  since  we 
were  teen-agers  in  my  home  town  of  Mor- 
ganton,  where  his  father  was  a  Methodist 
minister.  We  played  baseball  and  went  swim- 
ming together. 

"I  had  the  rare  privilege  of  serving  with 
him  for  14  years  in  the  Senate  and  we  never 
had  a  disagreement  of  any  kind  In  respect 
to  matters  relating  to  North  Carolina." 

Ervln  said  Jordan  had  rendered  "great 
service"  to  the  state,  especially  In  agricul- 
ture. Industry  and  the  development  of  rivers 
and  harbors. 

"Everett  deserves  the  thanks  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  natiofi  for  his  public  serv- 
ices and  I  shall  never  cease  to  miss  him," 
the  senior  senator  said. 

Sen.  Jesse  Helms,  Republican  from  Raleigh 
who  claimed  Jordan's  seat  after  former  Rep. 
Nick  Gallflanakis  won  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary in  1972,  said,  "Senator  Jordan  was 
Srst,  last  and  always  a  gentleman.  He  was 
a  beloved  member  of  the  Senate,  always 
cheerful,  always  helpful,  always  ready  with 
an  anecdote." 

Recalling  their  friendship  of  more  than 
three  decades,  Helms  said,  "He  was  a  great 
American.  He  loved  his  country  and  he  un- 
derstood the  principle!  that  made  America 
great. 

"Mrs.  Helms  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  wonderfvl  family  and  ass\ire 
them  that  their  loss  U  shared  by  countless 
thousands  of  their  other  friends  every- 
where," Helms  said. 

The  dean  of  the  delegation,  Rep.  L.  H. 
Pountaln,  D-N.C.  of  "Barboro,  said,  "We  In 
the  North  Carolina  delegation  have  lost  a 
close  personal  friend,  and  the  state  and  the 
nation  have  lost  an  aWe,  faithful  and  dedi- 
cated public  servant  «nd  one  of  Its  finest 
citizens." 

In  North  Carolina.  Gov.  James  Holshouser, 
the  first  Republican  Elected  to  the  state's 
top  executive  post  this  century  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  Mrs.  Jordan:  "We  jire  deeply  sad- 
dened by  the  loss  of  Sen.  Jordan,"  It  read. 
"He  will  be  long  remembered  and  {^pred- 
ated by  the  people  of  North  Carolina  for  his 
able  and  distinguished  service  and  bis  many 
contributions  to  our  state.  Our  thoughts  are 
with  you  and  your  famUy  in  this  time  of 
sorrow." 

North  Carolina  Denjocratlc  Party  Chair- 
man James  Sugg  said  Friday,  "He  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  North  Carolina 
and  the  nation  In  political,  civic  and  religi- 
ous life.  The  Democratic  party  will  always 
be  grateful  to  him  btcause  when  he  was 
chairman,  the  first  permanent  party  head- 
quarters were  opened." 

North  Carolina  Secretary  of  State  ThaA 


Eure,  a  longtime  close  friend  of  Jordan's  said, 
"His  services  as  chairman  of  his  political 
party  and  as  U.S.  Senator  will  be  appreciated 
and  remembered  for  a  long  time." 

Former  Gov.  Terry  Sanford,  who  Is  now 
president  of  Duke  University,  said.  "Sen. 
Jordan  believed  in  North  Carolina  and  its 
people  and  he  had  the  mre  ability  to  trans- 
late that  belief  Into  legUIation  and  a  way  of 
life.  He  once  said  his  greatest  satisfaction 
was  m  "doing  the  little  things  many  would 
think  about  for  people. 

"As  a  successful  businessman  and  public 
servant.  Sen.  Jordan  lived  what  he  believed 
and  added  distinction  to  an  already  distin- 
guished famUy.  Duke  University,  particu- 
larly, Is  in  his  debt  and  is  proud  and  grate- 
ful for  the  opportunity  it  had  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  him  as  trustee  and  benefactor." 

North  Carolina  Att.  Qen.  Robert  Morgan, 
now  a  senatorial  candidate,  said.  "Sen.  Jor- 
dan had  a  distinguished  record  of  service  to 
North  Carolina  as  a  business  leader.  Demo- 
cratic party  figure  and  United  States  Sena- 
tor." 

Jordan's  career  was  cBstingulsbed  by  in- 
tegrity and  dedicated  service  to  his  constit- 
uents. Morgan  contained  "He  certainly  left 
his  mark  on  the  state  snd  his  friends  will 
miss  him." 

Lt.  Gov.  Jim  Hunt  said  Jordan's  personal 
character  and  long  life  «b  a  public  leader  in 
the  state  "have  been  matched  by  few  persons 
in  our  history. 

"In  the  U.S.  Seixate  he  was  an  effective 
spokesman  for  North  Carolina  agriculture 
and  industry.  Our  state  ts  a  better  place  be- 
cause he  was  our  Senator  and  worked  so 
diligently   for   North   Carolina,"   Hunt  said. 

Republican  Rep.  James  T.  BroyhlU  of 
Lenoir,  reached  at  his  offices  there,  remem- 
bered Jordan  as  "a  good  friend  of  mine.  He 
was  most  helpful  to  me  during  our  joint 
service  in  the  Congress.  He  served  his  state 
in  many  ways,  and  though  he  was  a  loyal 
Democrat  he  always  stood  up  In  a  bipartisan 
way  in  what  he  believed  was  right  for  North 
Carolina." 

Sixth  District  Democrat  Richardson  Preyer 
of  Greensboro  recalled  iTordan  as  "a  great 
gentleman  and  a  fine  legislator." 

Preyer  said,  "He  did  not  seek  the  head- 
lines but  he  was  very  eflectlve.  Some  people 
are  boxers  and  some  are  sluggers.  Tbe  slug- 
gers get  the  headlines  but  the  boxers  get 
more  results. 

"Senator  Jordan  was  ^  boxer.  He  got  re- 
sults by  the  force  of  his  Integrity  and  char- 
acter and  by  the  respeot  In  which  he  was 
held  by  his  fellow  senators,  rather  than  by 
the  headlines  he  created." 

Preyer  said  his  contributions  to  the  state 
In  Improvements  to  the  rivers  and  harbors 
"will  probably  never  be  equalled  ...  we  will 
all  miss  him  very  much." 

Rep.  WUmer  (Vinegar  Bend)  Mlzell,  Re- 
publican of  Midway,  said,  "Mrs.  MlzeU  and 
I  deeply  mourn  the  deatb  of  Sen.  B.  Everett 
Jordan.  When  I  first  came  to  Congress,  the 
senator  was  one  of  the  trst  to  offer  his  as- 
sistance to  me.  He  was  &  man  who  cotQd  be 
considered  exemplary  In  the  life  he  led  of 
honesty,  courage  and  Inttgrlty.  These  values, 
along  with  his  strong  Christian  beliefs  served 
him  well,  especlaUy  in  the  last  period  of 
his  life." 

First  District  Democrat  Walter  B.  Jones 
of  Farmville  said,  "I  want  to  express  my 
sorrow  to  Senator  JordanTs  family  and  to  re- 
member with  deep  appreciation  his  con- 
tributions to  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 
His  death  is  a  tragic  blow  and  be  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  the  people  of  North 
Carolina." 

Rep.  Charlie  Rose,  Fajetteville  Democrat, 
said,  "North  Carolina  baa  lost  a  great  friend. 
Everett  Jordan  gave  his  life  to  trying  to  make 
our  state  and  our  country  a  better  place  to 
live.  I  think  be  did. 
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Mr.  MIZETJii.  ISx.  ^leaker.  I  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  mourning  the  death  of 
Senator  B.  Everett  J<mlan. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress,  the 
Senator  was  one  of  the  first  to  offer  his 
aglstance  to  me.  He  was  a  man  who 
could  be  comldered  exemplary  in  the  life 
he  led  of  h<»iesty.  courage  and  integrity. 
Tliese  values,  along  with  his  strong 
Christian  belief,  served  htm  well,  e^>e- 
clally  In  the  last  period  of  his  Ufe. 

He  was  a  man  of  cooscience,  a  man  of 
e<»victlao,  and  a  dedicated  public  ser- 
vant. Senator  Jordan  will  be  missed  by 
all  of  us. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  Insert  In 

the  RicotD  an  article  by  Mr.  Charles 

OsUn  of  the  Wlnston-Salem  Journal  on 

the  death  of  Senator  Jordan. 

rrtom  tb*  Winston  Salem  Journal,  Mar.  16, 

1974] 

JoKOAN  Was  a  Pkbsonai.  Skn atok 

(By  Charles  Osolls) 

Wasrinotok. — Once  on  one  of  his  fre- 
quent trips  to  Eun^>e,  Sen.  B.  Everett 
Jordan  of  North  Canrilna  was  Invited  to 
tnqwct  some  Polish  meat  that  has  been 
prepand   for  export  to  the  United   States. 

As  a  jnember  at  tbe  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  Jonlan  had  been  Instrumental 
In  establlahUig  tough  Inspection  procedures 
on  foreign  meat. 

Jordan  could  have  given  the  meat  a  cursory 
inflection  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Instead,  he 
Insisted  on  a  guided  toar  at  the  alau^ter- 
house  where  the  meat  was  prepared,  so  he 
eould  evaluate  the  oondttlona  firsthand. 

"That  was  not  a  pleasure  trip.  I  can  assure 
you."  Jordan  later  reoalled. 

Jordan's  habit  of  dealing  with  legislative 
matters  on  a  personal,  firsthand  basis  was 
one  of  the  traits  that  characterized  his  14 
jears  in  the  UB.  Senarte.  He  rarely  made  a 
■peeoh  on  the  Senate  floor,  but  few  senators 
could  match  him  In  the  art  of  gentle  per- 
suasion In  the  aisles  and  cloakrooms. 

"He  made  It  dear  at  the  outset,"  said  Wes 
Hayden.  one  at  Jordan's  cloaest  aides,  "that 
he  considered  hlmseU  a  service  senatcv  rather 
than  an  oratorical  one.  and  that  he  would 
wort  In  the  way  he  considered  most  likely 
to  achieve  the  things  he  felt  the  state  needed 

"His  main  attribute,"  said  Hayden,  who 
TO  Jordan's  preas  assistant  and  executive 
secretary  from  1967  untu  he  left  the  Senate 
•arly  last  year,  "was  that  he  was  so  warm, 
and  so  human  and  so  unpretentious.  He 
could  get  along  with  anybody." 

That  Jordan  was  one  of  the  best-liked 
membere  of  the  Senate  was  Illustrated  by 
the  doeens  of  tributes  that  fllled  the  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record  during  the  last 
month  before  he  left  ofllce. 

fvnaer  Sen.  ICargaret  Chase  Smith  of 
Maine  said  Jordan  was  "more  than  Just  a 
good  senator.  He's  a  wonderful  human  being 
and  I've  never  known  a  kinder  man." 

Although  Jordan's  longtime  friend  and 
colleague.  Sen.  Sam  J.  Krvln  Jr,  has  earned  a 
national  reputation  as  a  spinner  of  cotintry 
stories  and  anecdotes  to  make  his  points,  Jor- 
dan's coUeagues  say  the  Junior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  was  no  slouch  at  story  telling 
either. 

Sen.  Jesse  Helms,  who  replaced  Jcodan  In 
the  Senate,  said  yesterday  that  Jordan  was 
always  ready  with  an  anecdote  when  he  at- 
tended the  weekly  Senate  preyer  breakfasts. 

"People  would  Just  beam  when  he  came  In 
the  room."  Helms  said.  'They'd  all  be  ready 
for  him  to  teU  a  story.  His  stcrtea  were  always 
clean,  but  they  were  always  funny." 

Helms  said  Jordan  was  "first,  last  and  al- 
ways a  gentleman.  He  was  a  beloved  member 
ot  the  Senate,  always  cheerful,  always  htfp- 
nil.  He  was  a  great  American  who  loved  hla 


eoantry  and  who  understood  the  principle 
that  made  America  great." 

ErvtD,  who  had  known  Jordan  since  tbe 
two  were  teenagen  In  Motgaaton.  N.C..  aald 
he  and  Jordan  "never  had  a  disagreement  of 
any  kind  with  respect  to  mattera  relating  to 
North  Cartrtlna.  Everett  deserves  the  tti^nv^ 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  Nation  for  his 
public  service,  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  miss 
him." 

Rep.  WUmer  Mlaell  of  tbe  Sth  District  said 
Jordan  was  one  of  the  flrat  membere  of  Con- 
gress to  offer  assistance  when  Mlzell  was  a 
freshman  congressman  in  1969.  Mlzell  said 
Jordan  led  a  life  of  honesty,  courage  and  in- 
tegrity, and  "these  values,  along  with  his 
strong  Christian  belief,  served  him  well." 

Jordan  left  offlce  in  January  at  last  year 
with  few  regrets,  and  with  a  sincere  sense  of 
accomplishment. 

"I  look  back  over  my  period  In  tbe  Senate 
with  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction,"  he  said  at 
the  time.  "I've  enjoyed  being  here,  and  I 
feel  I've  done  something  for  the  people.  I 
Just  hope  North  Carolina  and  the  world  will 
be  better  off  for  the  yean  I've  ^>ent  here." 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  death  of  Senator  B.  Everett  Jor- 
dan marks  the  loss  of  a  great  North  Car- 
olinian. It  was  my  pleasure  to  sponsor 
here  In  the  House  a  b&l  which  changed 
the  name  of  the  New  Hope  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir on  the  Cape  Fear  River  to  the  B. 
Everett  Jordan  Dam  and  Reservoir,  and 
I  am  gratified  he  lived  to  see  this  accom- 
plished. 

During  much  of  our  contemporary 
service  here.  Senator  Jordan  served  on 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Pabllc 
Works  and  I  served  on  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  with  the  result 
that  we  worked  very  closely  together  on 
many  projects  and  programs  of  vital  In- 
terest to  our  State.  Hard  woridlng,  con- 
scientious, and  dedicated,  the  Senator 
could  somehow  always  find  time  to  In- 
form himself  on  even  small  details  about 
projects,  and  on  many  occasions,  I  am 
sure  he  amazed  the  engineers  and  others 
with  the  knowledge  he  had. 

The  death  of  the  Senator  has  served 
as  a  reminder  to  me  that  our  State  has 
been  blessed  by  having  had  a  number 
of  distinguished  men  from  both  political 
parties  to  serve  In  Washington.  Just  a 
few  years  ago,  we  held  four  major  com- 
mittee chairmanships  here  in  the  House. 
Today,  we  have  none,  although  a  number 
of  our  Represe^itatlves  rank  high  in 
committee  seniority.  Much  has  changed, 
the  people  and  the  issues;  but  the  chal- 
lenge faced  by  elected  officials  Is  the 
same — ^to  represent  their  constituents  as 
honestly  and  effectively  as  possible. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  late  Senator  B.  Everett 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina  was  one  of  my 
closest  friends  and  one  of  the  best 
friends  North  Carolina  has  ever  sent  to 
Washington.  For  many  years  until  they 
left  Washington,  the  Jordans  had  an 
apartment  in  the  same  building  where 
Mrs.  Taylor  and  I  reside.  This  provided 
an  (vportuulty  for  us  to  see  each  other 
often. 

Senator  Jordan  was  at  home  with 
everyone.  Whether  on  the  Senate  floor  or 
just  chatting  with  a  struiger  in  the  hall 
he  had  a  warmth  and  sincerity  of  per- 
sonality which  win  long  be  remembered. 
He  was  loyal  to  his  friends,  listened  to 
young  people  as  wen  as  old.  was  genuine. 


imceremonlous,  optimistic,  down-to- 
guth.  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  made  a 
great  contrttuition  to  good  government  in 
our  Nation. 

Senator  Jordan  and  his  lovely  and 
gracious  wife,  Katherine,  will  alwasrs  be 
a  source  of  strength  and  InsplnUlon  to 
my  wife,  Evelyn,  and  me.  We  miss  them 
in  Washington.  We  miss  their  positive 
personalities  based  on  faith  in  the  pe(H)Ie 
of  this  country  and  In  God. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Nmlh  Carolina.  It 
was  with  great  sadness  that  I  learned  of 
the  recent  death  of  Senator  B.  Everett 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  who  served  our 
State  so  well  in  the  U.S.  Senate  from 
1958  to  1973. 

Senator  Jordan  was  a  good  friend  and 
adviser  during  the  years  we  served  to- 
gether representing  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  In  the  Congress.  Senator  Jordan 
always  kept  the  intereets  and  the  welfare 
of  North  Carolina  foremost  in  his  work  in 
Washington,  and  he  never  lost  his  close 
contact  with  the  people  who  sent  him  to 
represent  them  In  the  Nation's  Cmiital. 

He  was  a  conscientious  legislator  and 
paid  close  attention  to  his  legislative 
duties  and  his  committee  work.  He  wlU 
be  weU  ronembered  for  his  aUe  chair- 
manship of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  among  other 
achievements. 

Senator  Jordan's  family  can  be  proud 
of  his  distinguished  career  as  a  legisla- 
tor and  of  his  record  as  a  great  North 
Carolinian.  Mrs.  BroyhlU  and  I  extend 
our  heartfelt  sympathies  to  his  widow 
and  his  family  at  this  sad  time  for  them. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  aU  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  special  order  today  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Fountain). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectlcHi  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  IS  OFFERED 
$1  MILLION  FOR  VICE-PRESIDEN- 
TIAL PAPERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon  now  has  in  his 
possession  a  firm  offer  of  $1  million  cash 
for  his  Vice  Presidential  papers.  Several 
businessmen,  and  incidentally  a  majority 
(rf  them  are  Democrats,  have  made  the 
offer  and  If  their  offer  is  accepted,  then 
the  papers  win  be  publicized  through  a 
syndicate  and  books.  One  of  the  anxious 
purchasers  Is  a  former  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  and  at  one  time  a  very 
large  contributor  to  the  Democratic 
Party. 
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Many  of  Mr.  Nixon's  friends,  and  I  am 
one  of  them,  would  hope  that  the  same 
committee  that  said  Mr.  Nixon  should 
not  take  a  tax  deduction  on  hia  Vice 
Presidential  papers  on  accoimt  of  a  tech- 
nicality should  now  be  just  as  persistent 
in  helping  to  establish  that  Mr.  Nixon's 
Vice  Presidential  papers  are  again  his 
own  property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
not  being  fooled  as  much  as  some  would 
think.  Sound  thinking  Americans  Icnow 
very  well  that  a  double  standard  has  been 
set.  Mr.  Nixon's  predecessors  were  given 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  tax 
credits  for  their  personal  papers  delivered 
to  the  Government,  but  President  Nixon 
was  deprived  of  the  same  privilege  on  a 
technicality.  Why  should  President 
Nixon  be  treated  differently  than  his 
predecessors?  How  many  Members  of 
Congress  are  willing  to  expose  their  in- 
come tax  returns  and  financial  records 
as  freely  and  completely  as  did  President 
Nixon? 

Principle  demands  that  we  make  it 
abundantly  clear  to  the  American  people 
that  Mr.  Nixon's  8-year  tenure  as  Vice 
President  was  the  most  active  of  any 
Vice  President  in  the  history  of  America. 
He  suffered  abuse  and  humiliation  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  including  Rus- 
sia. His  life  was  in  danger  many  times 
because  of  his  efforts  to  espouse  the 
great  American  principle.  Hundreds  of 
incidents  in  his  8-year  tenure  as  Vice 
President  made  his  personal  papers 
much  more  valuable  than  those  of  any  of 
his  predecessors.  Any  fair-minded  per- 
son should  admit  that  Mr.  Nixon's  Vice 
Presidential  papers  may  well  be  worth 
in  excess  of  a  million  dollars.  Mr.  Nixon 
is  now  being  offered  a  million  dollars  for 
his  Vice  Presidential  papers. 

We  will  have  to  wait  and  see  whether 
the  President  will  accept  the  $1  million 
for  something  that  is  morally  his.  based 
upon  history,  or  whether  he  will  insist  on 
giving  that  $1  million  gift  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  say  "morally  his,"  because  the 
Democratic-controlled  auditors  of  a 
Democratic -controlled  committee  have 
said  he  should  not  be  allowed  a  tax  credit 
in  any  amount  for  his  Vice  Presidential 
papers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  inform  the 
American  people  that  President  Nixon  is 
now  going  to  pay  an  addiUonal  $148,000 
In  income  tax  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  that 
other  taxpayers  would  decline  to  pay  be- 
cause the  law  does  not  require  it. 

Those  who  would  continue  trying  to 
embarrass  our  President  by  applying  a 
standard  to  his  tax  liabilities  not  applied 
to  other  public  o£Scials  may  live  to  re- 
gret their  action.  It  is  now  appropriate  to 
ask  that  aU  elected  public  officials  in 
America  have  their  tax  retimis  audited 
on  the  same  basis  and  as  thoroughly  as 
President  Nixon's  returns  have  been.  It 
would  be  prefer,  so  as  to  get  a  balance, 
to  turn  these  flies  over  to  a  committee  of 
the  House  and  Senate  for  the  audit,  in- 
sisting that  Democratic  auditors  check 
the  returns  of  the  Republican  public  of- 
ficials, and  the  Republican  committee  be 
given  the  privilege  of  auditing  the  re- 
turns of  the  Democratic  public  ofOcials. 
This  system  might  generate  sufficient 
revalue  to  balance  the  budget  and  create 
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a  surplus,  that  is,  provided  the  same  pro- 
cediu^s  are  followed  that  were  followed 
in  auditing  President  Nixon's  tax  returns. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  such  an 
audit  to  be  successful,  the  news  media 
would  have  to  give  it  the  same  amount  of 
publicity  that  they  gave  to  the  audit  of 
President  Nixon's  tax  returns. 

How  many  Members  of  Congress  are 
willing  to  publicize  their  tax  returns  on 
the  same  basis  as  President  Nixon?  How 
many  potential  Presidential  candidates 
in  the  Congress  are  willing  to  publicize 
their  tax  returns  oq  the  same  basis  as 
President  Nixon? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  no  part  of  this 
double  standard.  I  believe  in  the  integrity 
of  President  Richard  M.  Nixon.  We  were 
sworn  in  together  as  Members  of  the 
House  28  years  ago.  I  know  the  kind  of 
stuff  he  is  made  of.  I  know  ttiat  the 
haters,  the  Communists,  the  extreme 
left-wingers  along  with  some  misguided. 
good  Americans  have  been  trjing  to  de- 
stroy Mr.  Nixon  ever  since  he  put  that 
Communist,  Alger  Hiss,  in  jail.  This  ef- 
fort goes  back  many  years,  back  to  the 
first  Eisenhower-Nixon  campaign,  some 
22  years  ago.  You  may  recall  the  Eisen- 
hower-Nixon campaign  had  to  be  sus- 
pended because  the  haters  and  Commu- 
nists made  false  and  derogatory  charges 
against  Mr.  Nixon,  necessitating  his  go- 
ing before  the  public  with  the  facts 
which,  incidentally,  set  the  record 
straight  and  greatlj-  enhanced  the  pres- 
tige of  Mr.  Nixon. 

As  a  bookkeeper.  I  teamed  many  years 
ago  that  for  every  entry  you  make  on 
one  side  of  the  ledger,  you  have  to  make 
an  offsetting  entry  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ledger.  The  single  entry  system  is 
being  applied  to  Mr.   Nixon.   In  other 
words,  we  are  hearing  only  one  side  of 
the  story.  Many  are  trying  to  make  per- 
fectly honest  mistakes  appear  as  gross 
corruption    and    dishonesty.   I   contend 
that  if  this  kind  of  political  practice  is 
carried  too  far  by  too  many  for  too  long, 
it  will  destroy  our  form  of  government. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  many  members 
of  my  party,  some  selfish  members  of  the 
Republican  Party  and  the  radical  seg- 
ment of  the  news  media  are  constantly 
condemning  and  charging  our  President 
with  crimes  he  has  not  cwnmitted  and 
wholly  without  foundation.  They  play 
with  words,  deal  in  innuendo,  quarter- 
truths  and,  yes,  misrepresentation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  such  a  policy  is  not  conducive  to 
the  principles  of  democracy  that  made 
our  Nation  so  great,  free,  strong  and 
wealthy  so  quickly.  Unless  many  of  our 
leaders  with  good  intuitions,  and  doubt- 
less unknowingly  backed  by  the  haters. 
Communists  and  left-wing  fringe  of  the 
news  media,  straighten  up  and  fly  right 
and  cover  both  sides  of  important  issues, 
then  our  form  of  government  will  be  so 
changed  that  it  will  restrict  the  freedoms 
of  all  Americans. 

By  any  fair  analysis,  Richard  Nixon 
has  made  a  great  President.  His  foreign 
policy  is  superb  and  if  we  are  to  survive 
with  the  form  of  government  that  means 
so  much  to  so  many,  it  will  be  largely 
because  of  President  Nixon's  foreign 
policy.  We  are  living  in  a  dangerous 
world.  If  we  faU  under  the  domlnatlan 
of  some  foreign  dictator,  then  domestic 


problems  will  no  longer  be  considered  too 
important. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon  has 
brought  peace  to  the  world,  and  if  our 
President  is  left  aloqe  to  advance  his 
final  plans  for  world  peace,  no  doubt  his 
efforts  will  bring  enduring  peace  to  the 
world.  President  Nixon  Is  looked  upon  by 
leaders  of  practically  avery  nation  of  the 
world  as  the  greatest  and  most  effective 
President  America  ever  had,  and  most  of 
them  look  to  him  for  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  returning  to  the  tax  is- 
sue, I  wonder  if  the  auditors  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  tax  returns  can  justify  in  their 
consciences  treating  Mr.  Nixon  differ- 
ently than  his  predecessors  have  been 
treated.  It  would  appear  that  the  inves- 
tigators were  on  one  sWe  of  the  fence.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  is  here 
when  the  American  people  are  going  to 
recognize  this  truism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  imderstanding 
that  when  the  income  tax  law  was  placed 
on  the  statute  books,  it  was  conceded 
that  all  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
would  be  subjected  to  unfair  criticism 
and  misrepresentations  if  their  tax  re- 
turns were  made  public.  Mr.  Nixon  had 
to  make  his  returns  public  because  of  a 
leak  worse  than  Watergate.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
IRS  to  protect  all  Presidents  from  black- 
mail and  harassment. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  send 
his  Federal  income  tax  returns  directly 
to  the  Commissioner  ©f  Revenue  by  a 
White  House  messenger,  and  then  the 
IRS  would  place  the  retiu-ns  under  lock 
and  key.  However,  last  year,  some  ambi- 
tious sneak  in  the  IR3  bureau  maneu- 
vered his  way  into  the  locked  room  con- 
taining many  Presidents'  tax  returns  and 
stole  information  from  President  Nixon's 
returns  and  leaked  the  information  to 
certain  segments  of  the  news  media. 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  are  the  investi- 
gators? Of  course,  Mr.  Nixon's  returns 
were  perfectly  legal  and,  no  doubt, 
proper,  and  it  was  never  expected  that 
the  Democratic  auditing  committee 
would  do  any  less  than  try  to  embarrass 
him. 

If  the  news  media  would  publicize  as 
freely  and  completely  the  good  deeds  and 
great  accomplishments  of  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  for  the  same  length  of 
time  they  have  publicined  some  of  the 
imaginary  wrongs  of  president  Nixon 
and  honest  mistakes  of  President  Nixon, 
then  hold  another  Presidential  election, 
in  all  probability,  Mr.  Mxon  would  carry 
all  50  States  with  a  greater  landslide 
than  in  the  last  Presidential  election. 

Since  last  November,  through  April  10, 
I  have  received  7,086  letters  supporting 
President  Nixon  and  only  289  opposing 
him.  My  files  are  availal^e  for  any  Mem- 
ber to  see.  I 

Let  me  say  again  that  the  haters,  the 
Communists  and  the  imlnf ormed  as  well 
as  some  misinformed  Americans  sup- 
porting a  formula  that  was  created  25 
years  ago  that  Richard  M.  Nixon  must  be 
destroyed  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  and  nrnde  Ineffective.  No  doubt, 
the  formula  was  created  shortly  after  he 
put  Alger  Hiss  in  Jail.  This  drive  has  not 
abated  and  the  haters  and  Communists 
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who  are  ttie  nucleus  of  this  group  wUl 
certainly  continue  harassing  President 
Nixon  for  the  remsdnder  of  his  3  years  in 
the  White  House,  and  chances  are  the 
same  group  of  haters  and  Commimists 
who  have  been  after  him  for  25  years  will 
stay  after  him  as  long  as  he  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  my  knees  with  my 
bands  on  the  Holy  Bible,  I  took  several 
solemn  obligations,  firm  and  direct,  that 
I  would  defend  any  member  of  the  hu- 
man family  whom  I  considered  worthy  of 
my  defense,  and  certainly  that  included 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Fur- 
thermore, my  belief  in  the  integrity  of 
Richard  M.  Nixon  makes  it  more  im- 
portant that  I  speak  my  mind  and  ex- 
press myself  freely  as  I  understand  the 
record.  Unless  I  arose  to  the  occasion  and 
offered  some  defense  of  this  great  man, 
I  would  by  obligation  be  compelled  to 
take  demits  from  nine  character-build- 
ing and  prmciple-supportmg  organiza- 
tions that  I  belong  to.  I  wish  that  others 
who  are  familiar  with  obligations  they 
took  would  likewise,  based  upon  principle 
and  established  facts,  put  aside  selfish 
political  position  and  rally  behind  our 
President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dentlEd  papers  of  President  Nixon  have 
a  real  cash  value  of  $1  million  or  more. 
The  President  is  being  made  a  firm  offer 
of  $1  million  for  them.  Several  of  the 
group  of  men  desiring  to  purchase  them 
are  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  Louisiana. 
They  have  instructed  me  to  tender  to  the 
President  an  offer  of  $1  million  for  his 
Vice-Presidential  papers,  with  $200,000  to 
be  paid  immediately  and  the  remainder 
to  be  paid  within  15  days  after  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  offer. 

The  group  will  organize  a  distribution 
syndicate  that  will  publish  the  contents 
and  write  a  book.  Nothing  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  syndicate  dealing  with  the 
papers  until  approved  by  the  President 
or  his  designated  agent.  Morally,  the  pa- 
pers belong  to  Mr.  Nixon.  He  must  now 
decide  whether  to  sell  the  papers  for  $1 
million  or  whether  to  give  them  to  our 
Oovemmrait. 

Many  people  believe  that  since  i^e 
double  standard  applied  to  Mr.  Nixon  de- 
prives him  of  a  tax  deduction  for  his  Vice 
Presidential  papers,  that  they  are  again 
morally  his.  If  the  President  should  sell 
them,  the  income  would  help  shore  up 
the  shattered,  financial  structure  heaped 
upon  him  by  the  double  standard  for- 
mula. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  truisms  of  life 
is  that  standards  are  set  by  people  in 
order  that  they  can  beUeve  in  something. 
But  double  standards  are  set  in  order  that 
people  can  deceive.  On  countless  occa- 
sions in  the  last  several  months  we  have 
seen  the  application  of  the  double  stand- 
ard to  the  President  of  the  United 
States — a  double  standard  which  fuels 
and  feeds  deception.  And  one  of  the  worst 
examples  of  the  double  standard  is  the 
way  the  critics  of  the  President  treated 
him  regarding  the  gift  of  his  Vice-Pres- 
idential papers  to  the  U.S.  Archives  with 
a  true  value  of  over  $1  million. 

Certainly  the  impression  has  been  cre- 
ated that  Mr.  Nixon  has  not  paid  his  fair 
share  of  taxes  because  of  an  immoral  de- 
duction for  the  gift  of  his  papers.  Even 


worse,  the  Impression  has  been  created 
that  President  Nixon  is  tiie  first  public 
official  who  ever  took  this  type  of  tax  de- 
duction which  was  perfectly  legal. 

That  is  why  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity today  to  set  the  record  straight — 
to  let  the  American  people  know  that  a 
double  standard  has  been  created  and 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  taking  a  bum  rap  because  the  com- 
plete story  has  not  been  told.  The  issue 
I  am  talking  about  is  not  whether  or  not 
the  deduction  was  taken  in  time,  I  am 
talking  about  whether  or  not  what  the 
President  did  was  unusual.  A  technical- 
ity did  not  change  the  value  of  the 
papers. 

It  is  time  for  the  reporters  and  other 
loiow-it-alls  to  let  the  American  people 
Imow,  with  the  same  kind  of  massive 
coverage,  the  names  of  other  people  who 
took  similar  deductions  from  their  in- 
come taxes.  For  anyone  who  wants  to 
know  the  truth,  it  Is  hard  to  find  unless 
you  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the 
back  pages  of  your  newspaper. 

If  you  have  looked  over  the  record,  you 
will  find  that  President  Nixon  is  only 
one  of  many  names  on  a  list  of  distin- 
guished public  leaders  who  have  taken 
tax  deductions  after  giving  their  public 
papers.  That  list  includes  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  former  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey,  former  California 
Gov.  Edmund  Brown,  former  EZen- 
nedy  aides,  John  Kenneth  Qalbraith  and 
Theodore  Sorensen,  and  many  others.  I 
would  like  to  note  that  many  of  these 
men  have  been  persistent  critics  of  Presi- 
deht  Nixon's  conduct  while  in  office. 

Let  me  start  with  Senator  Humphrey. 
It  turns  out  that  Mr.  Humphrey  has 
donated  papers  to  the  Minnesota  State 
Historical  Society  valued  at  $309,475.  So 
far,  according  to  the  record,  Mr. 
HxjMPHREY  has  taken  tax  deductions  on 
those  papers  in  the  amount  of  $199,153. 
Of  course,  these  deductions  taken  by  Mr. 
Humphrey  were  completely  ethical,  prop- 
er, and  legal.  My  point  deals  with  the 
double  standard  that  is  being  practiced. 
Mr.  Humphrey  used  the  same  appraiser. 
Mr.  Ralph  Newman,  of  Chicago,  that  Mr. 
Nixon  used.  Repeating.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
technicality  does  not  change  the  value  of 
President  Nixon's  papers. 

Mr.  Johnson  took  deductions  on  some 
of  his  papers  which  were  donated  in  1967 
and  1968. 

Who  were  some  of  the  others  who  de- 
ducted their  papers?  Well,  it  turns  out 
that  Mr.  Nixon's  opponent  in  the  1962 
California  gubernatorial  election  took 
deductions  in  the  amount  of  $105,000 
from  1967-71.  I  wonder  if  Oovemor 
Brown  is  willing  to  pay  his  tax  savings 
back  to  the  Treasury? 

Then  there  are  the  former  Kennedy 
assistants — the  men  of  Camelot  who 
would  never  do  anything  for  personal 
gain.  It  turns  out  that  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith  took  a  $4,500  deduction  for 
personal  papers  donated  to  the  Kennedy 
Library.  Roger  Hllsman,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  under  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson,  to<A  a  $12,000  deduction 
for  papers  donated  to  the  Kennedy 
Library. 

llien  there  is  the  case  which  I  think 
best  exemplifies  the  doiible  standard.  I 


refer  to  Mr.  Theodore  Sorensen,  former 
top  aide  to  President  Kennedy.  Last 
November,  Mr.  Sorensen  wrote  an  article 
In  the  New  York  Times.  His  thesis,  of 
course,  was  tliat  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion was  terrible,  that  the  President  had 
not  paid  his  fair  share  of  taxes,  and  that 
scandals  would  never  have  l>een  toler- 
ated in  the  Keimedy  administration. 
ITien,  Mr.  Sorensen  wrote  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy — 

Paid  his  taxes  in  full — and  expected  the 
same  tvom  us. 

It  turns  out  tliat  Mr.  Sorensen  did  not 
live  up  to  those  standards  because  Mr. 
Sorensen,  in  1968,  claimed  a  $75,000  de- 
duction for  donation  of  his  papers  to  the 
Kennedy  Library.  It  is  time  for  the  media 
to  ask  Mr.  Sorensen  about  the  double 
standard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  all  of  the  news  media, 
but  the  radical  element  of  the  media  can. 
when  they  so  determine,  take  the  great- 
est public  official  in  America,  put  him  in 
the  gutter  sind  convince  a  majority  of  the 
people  that  he  is  a  crook.  The  same  seg- 
ment of  the  news  media  can  take  the 
biggest  phony  in  America  and  make  him 
appear  superior  to  a  combmation  of  Ein- 
stein and  Solomon.  We  are  seeing  this 
happen  in  America  today. 

Mr.  Spe£iker,  in  summary,  when  the 
dust  clears  on  President  Nixon's  taxes, 
the  public  may  have  a  much  more  posi- 
tive picture  of  their  President.  Consider: 
Mr.  Nixon  was  the  first  President  in 
our  history  to  disclose  his  tax  retiuns 
voluntarily.  Almost  no  other  public  fig- 
ure has  done  that. 

He  also  paid  more  than  $25,000  of  his 
own  money  to  have  an  independent  au- 
ditor review  his  personsJ  finances  to  in- 
sure they  were  correct. 

The  President  volimtarily  asked  a  con- 
gressional committee  to  review  his  re- 
turns, and  he  promised  he  would  pay 
whatever  was  found  to  be  due. 

Within  hours  of  receiving  bills  from 
the  IRS  and  the  staff  of  the  congres- 
sional committee,  Mr.  Nixon  announced 
that  he  would  pay  the  full  bill  even 
though  his  lawyers  advised  him  that  the 
law  was  on  his  side. 

By  paying  without  a  legal  fight,  Mr. 
Nixon  decided  not  to  exercise  the  right 
of  every  American  taxpayer  to  challenge 
the  IRS  in  the  courts. 

The  accountant  who  prepared  the 
President's  tax  returns  has  said  that  90 
percent  of  the  back  taxes  assessed 
against  Mr.  Nixon  were  imwarranted. 
Even  the  chairman  of  the  congressional 
committee.  Democratic  Senator  Russell 
Long,  has  said  that  the  congressional 
report  was  "too  tough"  on  the  President. 
Of  the  $467,000  that  Mr.  Nixon  has 
agreed  to  pay  the  IRS  in  back  taxes, 
over  30  percent  of  them — $148,000 — were 
not  even  legally  required.  Those  taxes 
are  from  the  year  1969,  for  which  the 
3-year  statute  of  limitations  has  expired, 
but  Mr.  Nixon  has  nonetheless  volun- 
tarily agreed  to  pay  that  extra  amount. 
The  congresskmal  committee  also  made 
It  clear  that  those  fxmds  were  not  legally 
required. 

By  paying  the  $467,000  and  making  a 
gift  of  the  San  Clemente  property,  Mr. 
Nixon  is  actually  a  much  poorer  man 
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than  when  he  came  Into  office  5  years 
ago.  His  assets  then  were  over  $300,000 
The  loss  on  the  taxes  and  the  gift  of 
San  Clemente  totally  wipe  out  the  earn- 
ings of  a  lifetime. 

Many  of  the  decisions  of  the  IRS  and 
the  congressional  committee  raise  basic 
questions  of  fairness.  It  Is  worth  asking 
whether  the  President  and  his  family 
have  been  falily  treated  when: 

It  Is  decided  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  the 
only  taxpayer  In  the  United  States  not 
entitled  to  a  special  capital  gains  treat- 
ment when  he  sells  his  home  and  buys 
another  that  same  year. 

It  is  decided  that  Mi.  Nixon  Is  the 
first  President — and  probably  the  first 
public  official — ^who  must  pay  taxes  in 
order  to  have  his  family  members  ride 
on  Government  aircraft. 

It  Is  decided  that  Mr.  Nixon  needs  a 
deed  In  order  to  make  a  gift  of  his  papers, 
even  though  Franklin  Roosevelt  needed 
neither  a  deed  nor  even  delivery  of  his 
Wt&cs  In  order  to  make  a  gift  and  even 
though  the  Presidential  Libraries  Act  re- 
quires no  such  deed. 
It  is  decided  that  property  appraisals 
>  made  by  flnns  employed  by  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  completely  ignored  in 
favor  of  IRS  and  congressional  ap- 
praisals. 

It  is  decided  that  Mr.  Nixon  should  be 
the  first  President  In  our  history  to  pay 
for  security  work  done  on  his  property, 
even  though  he  never  ordered  it  and 
even  though  previous  Presidents  have 
had  work  of  a  similar  nature  done  on 
their  property. 

It  is  decided  that  the  tax  decisions 
themselves  are  to  be  made  without  ad- 
vance consultations  with  the  President's 
own  attorneys  and  without  giving  them 
a  reasonable  opportunit^r  to  present  a 
case  for  the  President 

For  months,  there  have  been  stories  of 
personal  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  the 
President  and  his  family  regarding  their 
taxes.  Throughout  that  time,  no  evi- 
doice— not  a  single  shred  of  it— has  been 
produced  to  prove  those  charges.  The 
IRS  has  now  formally  stated  that  there 
was  no  fraud  in  the  preparatirai  of  the 
President's  tax  returns. 

The  IRS  books  are  now  officially  closed 
on  Mr.  mxon. 

It  is  to  be  wondered  if  the  Members  of 
the  Congress,  who  now  want  to  sit  in 
Judgment  on  Mr.  Nixon,  are  willing  to 
undergo  the  same  public  scrutiny  as 
President  Nixon.  It  Is  to  be  wondered  if 
they  wUl  apply  the  same  standards  to 
themselves  when  they  ride  In  govern- 
mental w  corporate  aircraft.  And  it  Is  to 
be  wondered  If  they  too,  when  faced  with 
a  staggering  tax  bill,  would  stand  so  tall. 


LEGISLATION  TO  EXTEND  PRICE 
CONTROLS 

■nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  BnrcHAii)  Is 
recognlxed  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  BIr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
marks that  I  will  make  today  supple- 
ment the  remarks  I  made  yesterday 
beginning  at  page  10218  of  the  Coir- 
CBSBBiovAZ.  Rkou.  As  I  Indicated  yes- 


terday, I  am  Introducing  today  a  bill  that 
would  provide  for  an  extension  of  price 
controls.  I  wlU  Include  the  text  of  the 
bill  at  the  end  of  mcy  remarks.  It  Is  re- 
vised, but  Mily  slightly,  from  the  bill  that 
accompanied  my  remarks  yesterday. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  following 
Members  of  the  House  are  cosix>nsors  of 
this  legislation :  Mr.  Brasco,  Mrs.  Burke 
of  California,  Messrs.  Drinan,  Foley, 
Praser.  Helstosky,  Ms.  Holtzman,' 
Messrs.  Minish,  Mttchell  of  Maryland, 

PODELL,    ReES,    ReTTSS,    ROSENTHAL,    ROY- 

BAL,  Stratton,  and  VAnder  Veen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  admittedly 
prepared  In  somethltig  of  a  rush  and  I 
would  have  to  concede  that  in  some  re- 
spects It  is  sketchy  and  certainly  it  could 
be  Improved  and  amended  by  the  ap- 
propriate committee.  But  I  think  it  pro- 
vides the  general  outline  of  the  course 
we  should  take,  and  that  course,  as  I 
indicated  yesterday,  is  to  extend  controls 
at  least  as  far  as  prices  are  concerned 
and  not  to  allow  inflation  to  run  ram- 
pant. 

It  lias  been  said  that  no  witnesses  ap- 
peared before  the  Banking  emd  Currency 
Committee  in  favor  of  extending  the  con- 
trols provided  for  in  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act.  I  wonder  just  how  care- 
fully potential  witnesses  were  canvassed 
because  I  know  of  a  number  of  econo- 
mists who  strongly  believe  that  some 
controls,  apparently  over  prices,  must  be 
maintained;  who  strongly  believe  that 
we  should  set  targets  for  the  control  of 
inflation;  who  strongly  believe,  as  I  do 
that  the  failure,  the  utter  failure  of  the 
administration's  contitjl  program  to  date 
is  no  reason  for  abandoning  controls  al- 
together. 

In  proposing  the  extension  of  price 
controls  I  am  very  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  APL-Cio  has  taken  a  strong  po- 
sition against  the  extension  of  my  con- 
trols. Mr.  George  Meany,  as  well  as 
others,  have  been  eloQuent  on  the  sub- 
ject and  I  do  not  blame  organized  labor 
In  the  slightest  for  being  totally  fed  up 
with  the  way  in  which  the  controls  have 
been  exercised  to  date. 

Controls  have  been  relatively  effective 
holding  labor  In  check,  ahnost  totally  In- 
effective as  far  as  prices  are  concerned 
and  completely  ineffective  as  far  as  prof- 
its are  concerned.  However,  I  would  re- 
spectfully submit  to  my  labor  friends 
that  they  are  thinking  of  the  past— they 
are  concentrating  on  what  has  happened 
in  recent  years  and  they  are  not  thinking 
of  what  we  really  shoold  be  doing  from 
here  on  out. 

The  bin  I  have  introduced  today  with 
these  distinguished  cosponsors  suggests 
a  course  of  action.  I  outlined  it  yesterday 
and  I  will  not  repeat  ttiat  today.  I  hope 
that  other  Members  who  feel  as  I  do  that 
the  threat  of  inflation  is  a  horrendous 
one;  that  if  something  is  not  done  we 
may  see  the  cost  of  livftig  rising  not  at  a 
10-percent  rate  as  It  has  in  the  past  year 
but  at  a  rate  of  15,  20.  or  even  25  per- 
cent as  It  has  In  other  industrialized 
countries  in  recent  years,  will  join  with 
me. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  and 
my  friends  In  organized  labor  to  seriously 
consider  whether  It  Is  not  now  Impera- 
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tlve  that  we  rethink  the  question  of  eco- 
nomic controls  and  pass  as  quickly  as 
possible  a  bill  that  would  prevent  the 
enormous  damage  that  Inflation  will  im- 
pose on  those  least  able  to  bear  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  append  to  my  remarks  a  copy  of 
the  bill  I  am  introducing. 
The  bill  is  as  follows : 

H.R.  14189 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act,  to  establish  objectives  and  standards 
governing  imposition  of  controls  after 
April  30,  1974,  to  create  an  Economic 
Stabilization  Administration,  to  establish 
a  mechanism  for  Congressional  action 
when  the  President  fall.':  to  act,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  Avierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  th's 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Economic  Stabili- 
zation Amendments  of  1914". 

FINOINdS 

Sec.  2.  Section  202  of  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zaUon  Act  of  1970,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  deleting  the  existing  language  and  sub- 
stituting the  following  language: 

"It  Is  hereby  determined  that  Inflation  has 
caused  severe  hardships,  especially  on  peo- 
ple of  fixed  Incomes,  and  has  been  accom- 
panied by  widespread  uapmployment;  that 
these  hardships  fall  inequitably  and  moet 
heavily  on  those  who  are  economically  least 
able  to  bear  them;  that  tl»e  economic  stabili- 
zation program  to  date  has  been  inequitable 
and  has  caused  disruptlvie  Influence  in  the 
marketplace;  that  the  e<Tvernment  has  the 
power  to  control  such  Inflation  through 
equitable  stabilization  of  prices,  rents,  wages, 
salaries,  dividends  and  interest  and  that  ac- 
tual and/or  stand-by  controls  to  accomplish 
such  objectives  are  needeii." 

Sec.  3.  Sections  203  and  204  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  as  amended 
are  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970,  as  amended.  Is  amesided  by  inserting 
the  following  new  section*  after  section  202 
and  by  renumbering  sections  205-220  ac- 
cordingly : 

"OBJECTlVtS 

'Sec.  203.  The  objectives  »f  this  Act  are  to: 

"(A)  reduce  Inflation — 

"(1)  to  an  anniial  rat^  not  to  exceed  5 
per  centum  by  December  31,  1974; 

"(2)  to  an  annual  rate  not  to  exceed  4 
per  centum  by  December  81,  1975;  and 

"(B)  reduce  unemployment — 

"(1)  to  an  annual  rate  not  to  exceed  4.5 
per  centum  of  the  eligible  work  force  by 
December  31, 1974; 

"(2)  to  an  annual  rate  not  to  exceed  3.5 
per  centimi  of  the  eligible  work  force  by 
December  31,  1975." 

"STANDARDS     GOVEKlflNG    IMPOSmoN     OP 
COMTKOLS    AFTZR    APUI.    30,     1974 

"Sec.  204  (a).  After  April  30,  1974,  the 
President  shall  Impoee  controls  if  he  finds 
that  the  absence  of  controls  would  result 
in  inflation  and  unemployment  at  levels  in 
excess  of  the  objectives  stated  In  section 
203. 

"(b)  In  making  his  determination  as  to 
the  time  frame,  scope  and  level  of  price  con- 
trols to  be  Imposed  under  this  section  In 
each  sector,  the  President  sbaU  take  into 
account: 

"(1)  the  hardship  caused  by  inflation  In 
such  sector; 

"(2  the  extent  to  which  inflation  In  each 
such  sector  can  be  modeAted  soecessfully 
through  voluntary  measure*  and  cooperation 
In  the  abeenoe  of  o(uitrols  over  that  eector 
and  related  aecton; 
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"(3)  the  degree  to  which  such  control  will 
Inhibit  the  growth  of  supply  in  such  sector. 

"(a)  by  causing  curtailment  of  production 
or  productivity  or, 

"(b)  by  causing  impairment  of  capital 
formation,  of  expansion  of  productive  ca- 
pacity, or  of  resource  availability  or, 

"(c)  by  so  stimulating  exports  as  to  create 
or  exacerbate  any  domestic  supply  shortage; 

"(4)  the  degree  to  which  wages  in  such 
sector  have  been  unduly  depressed  relative 
to  other  sectCH^. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  impoee  wage  con- 
trols in  any  sector  only  If  he  finds  that  the 
required  degree  of  wage  stabilization  cannot 
be  achieved  either  through  voluntary  meas- 
ures or  through  the  Imposition  of  price  con- 
trols In  that  sector  resulting  In  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  position  of  management  In  collec- 
tive bargaining  negotiations. 

"(d)  In  the  event  the  President  finds  that 
the  imposition  of  controls  Is  creating  market 
disruptions  or  distorting  distribution  pat- 
terns, including  but  not  limited  to  the  stim- 
ulation of  excessive  exports,  the  President 
shall  take  such  measures  as  may  be  author- 
ized under  this  or  any  other  law  to  offset 
such  disruptions  or  distortions  by  allocation 
of  avaUable  supplies  or  by  export  controls 
or  both.  If  the  President  finds  he  lacks  ade- 
quate authority  to  take  such  measures,  he 
shall  promptly  propose  appropriate  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term  'sector*  means  any  firm  or  industry 
or  class  of  firms  or  industries  that  possess 
distinct  economic  characteristics. 

"ECON'OMIC    STABn,IZATIOW    AOMINISTBATIOK 

"Sec.  205  (a) .  There  is  hereby  established 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Administration 
(hereinafter  "the  Administration")  within 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  delegate  such 
powers  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  under 
this  or  any  other  Act  to  the  Administration. 
The  President  shaU  not  delegate  powers  un- 
der this  Act  to  any  other  agency  and  shaU 
take  steps  promptly  to  transfer  to  the  Ad- 
ministration the  fimctlona  heretofore  exer- 
cised by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  under 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act. 

"(c)  (reserved  for  standard  provisions  ap- 
propriate to  the  creation  of  a  new  agency.) 

"(d)  In  addition  to  Its  other  duties  under 
this  Act,  the  Economic  Stabilization  Admin- 
istration shall — 

"(1)  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  policies,  mechanisms 
and  procedures  to  achieve  and  maintain  the 
goals  established  by  this  Act; 

(2)  monitor  compliance  with  commit- 
ments made  by  firms  in  connection  with  sec- 
tor-by-aector  decontrol  actions; 

"(3)  review  the  programs  and  activities  of 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  and  the 
private  sector  which  may  have  adverse  effects 
on  supply  and  cause  increases  in  prices  and 
make  recommendations  for  changes  to  in- 
crease supply  and  restrain  prices; 

"(4)  review  industrial  capacity,  demand, 
and  supply  in  varloua  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy, working  with  the  mdtwtrlal  groups  con- 
cerned and  appropriate  governmental  agen- 
cies to  encourage  price  restraint; 

"(5)  woriE  with  labor  and  management  m 
the  various  sectors  of  the  economy  having 
q>eclal  econcunlc  problems,  as  weU  as  with 
^proprlate  Government  agencies,  to  im- 
prove the  structure  of  collective  bargaining 
and  the  performance  of  those  sectors  in  re- 
straining prices; 

"(6)  Improve  wage  and  price  data  bases 
for  the  various  aectors  of  the  economy  to  Im- 
prove collective  bargaining  and  encourage 
price  restraint; 

"(7)  conduct  public  hearings  when  ap- 
pn^rlate  to  provide  for  pubUo  aoruttny  of  In- 
flationary problems  m  various  aectoi*  of  the 
economy; 


"(8)  foc\is  attention  on  the  need  to  in- 
crease productivity  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  of  the  economy;  and 

"(9)  monitor  the  economy  as  a  whole  by 
reqiiiring,  as  appropriate,  reports  on  wages, 
productivity,  prices,  sales,  profits.  Imports, 
and  exports. 

"(10)  conduct  a  study,  along  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  such  other 
agencies  or  departments  of  the  Government 
as  may  be  appropriate,  on  the  Infiatlonary 
effect  of  economic  concentration  and  anti- 
competitive practices  Including — 

"(1)  the  effect  of  Government  subsidies, 
price  supports  and  tax  poUcies; 

"(11)  the  effect  of  joint  ventures  and  merg- 
ers of  aU  kinds,  including  conglomerate 
mergers,  horizontal  and  vertical  Integration 
and  geographic  concentration,  exclusive 
franchises,  'fair  trade  laws',  interlocking  di- 
rectorates, stifling  of  technological  innova- 
tion, and  barriers  to  the  entry  of  new  com- 
petlt<»^  such  as  high  advertising  expendi- 
tures and  other  startup  costs;  and 

"(111)  the  effect  of  controls  on  expiorts 
and  Imports  and  resulting  shortages.  If  any." 

"Sec.  206.  Whenever  the  President  takes 
any  action  under  this  title  to  impose  con- 
trols he  shall,  on  the  date  of  such  action, 
submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  a  report  in  writing  setting 
forth  controls  imposed,  referring  speciflcally 
to  the  factors  set  forth  in  section  204.  The 
President  shall  provide  such  other  Informa- 
tion as  the  Congress  may  request  In  the 
fulfillment  of  Its  Constitutional  responsi- 
bility to  regulate  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce." 

"CONGKESSIONAI.   ACTION 

"Sec.  207  (a).  Within  60  legislative  days 
after  a  report  required  by  this  title  Is  sub- 
mitted, the  Congress,  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, may  disapprove  the  cont2x>ls  impoeed. 

"(b)  If  the  President  fails  to  act  to  achieve 
the  goals  set  forth  in  Section  203,  the  Con- 
gress may  direct  the  President  to  act  by  con- 
cxrrrent  resolution.  Such  concurrent  reso- 
lution shaU  have  the  force  of  law  as  If  in- 
cluded In  extenso  in  this  Act.  To  this  extent 
the  powers  of  the  Congress  acting  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  are  hereby  dele- 
gated to  the  Congress  acting  by  concurrent 
resolution. 

"(c)  (i)  Any  concurrent  resolution  intro- 
duced pursuant  to  paragrt^jh  (a)  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Oonunerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  one  such  concurrent 
resolution  sbaU  be  reported  out  by  such 
committee  together  with  its  recommenda- 
tions within  ten  calendar  days,  unless  such 
House  shall  otherwise  determine  by  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

"(II)  Any  concurrent  resolution  so  re- 
ported ShaU  become  the  pending  business  of 
the  House  In  question  (in  the  case  of  the 
Senate  the  time  for  debate  shaU  be  equally 
divided  between  the  proponents  and  the  op- 
ponents) and  ShaU  be  voted  on  within  three 
calendar  days  thereafter  imleas  such  House 
shall  otherwise  determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

"(ill)  Such  concurrent  resolution  passed 
by  one  House  shaU  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  other  House  named  in  sub- 
section (c)  (1)  and  shall  be  reported  out  by 
such  committee  together  with  its  reocHn- 
mendations  within  10  '•^^lAndar  days  and 
shall  therei4>on  become  the  pending  busi- 
ness of  such  House  and  shaU  be  voted  upon 
withm  three  calendar  days  unleae  such 
House  shall  otherwise  determine  by  yeas  and 
naya. 

"(IV)  In  the  case  of  any  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  a  concurrent  resolution  passed  by 
both  Houses,   conferees  shall   be  promptly 


appointed  and  the  committee  of  conference 
ShaU  make  and  file  a  report  with  respect 
to  such  concurrent  resolution  within  six 
calendar  days  after  the  legislation  is  referred 
to  the  committee  of  conference.  Notwith- 
standing any  rule  in  either  House  concern- 
ing the  printing  of  conference  reports 
In  the  Record  or  concerning  any  delay  in  the 
consideration  of  such  reports,  such  report 
shall  be  acted  oii  by  both  Houses  not  later 
than  six  calendar  days  after  the  conference 
report  is  filed.  In  the  event  the  conferees 
are  unable  to  agree  within  48  hours,  they 
shall  report  back  to  their  respective  Hoiises 
in  disagreement." 

Sec.  6.  Section  218  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "AprU  30,  1974"  and  "May  1, 
1974"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"December  31,  1975"  and  "January  1,  1976", 
respectively. 

Sec.  6.  Section  4(f)  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bUlzatlon  Act  Amendments  of  1971,  Public 
Law  92-210,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  93- 
34,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  figure 
"♦10,000.000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

the  figure  " "  and  by  striking  out  the 

words  "June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "December  31, 1976". 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
May  1,  1974. 

Sec.  8.  For  purposes  of  administering  and 
enforcing  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973.  nothing  In  this  Act  alters 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  erf  1970  as 
Incorporated  by  reference  in  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  shop- 
pers who  go  regularly  to  the  super- 
market, to  senior  citizens  who  must  live 
on  fixed  incomes,  and  to  wage  earners 
who  find  it  Increasingly  difBcult  to  make 
ends  meet,  the  consequences  of  inflation 
are  well  known.  They  do  not  have  to  be 
shown  statistics  which  Indicate  that  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  rose  almost  9  per- 
cent last  year.  They  do  not  have  to  be 
told  that  the  price  of  eggs  and  chicken 
have  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  30 
months.  You  do  not  have  to  prove  to 
them  that  housing  costs  have  Increased 
significantly.  They  know  also  that  the 
unemployment  rate  Is  too  high  for  the 
public  good. 

Americans  are  fully  aware  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation  in  the  country  for  they 
are  its  victims.  They  are  aware  also  that 
the  negative  trends  in  the  economy  have 
accelerated  during  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. In  the  years  preceding  Richard 
Nixon,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose 
annually  a  little  more  than  4  pereent,  and 
the  imemployment  rate  averaged  under 
4  percent.  Those  days  are  gone. 

The  Nixon  administration  bears  a 
large  measure  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  splrallng  rates  of  inflation  and  un- 
employment. When  the  need  for  regula- 
tion became  apparent.  Congress  enacted 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970, 
a  law  which  gave  the  President  authority 
to  control  wages  and  prices.  He  refused 
to  exercise  that  authority  until  August 
1971.  We  went  through  four  phases  of 
imeven,  and  in  some  instances,  arbitrary 
and  capricious  controls.  The  result:  a 
steady  rise  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
and  a  steady  decline  in  consumer  pur- 
chasing power. 

Considering  the  manner  in  which 
Richard  Nlzon  has  administered  the  eco- 
nomic stabilization  authority  given  him 
by  Congress,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
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there  is  widespread  discontent  with 
prices  and  waves,  and  disenchantment 
with  the  oonoept  of  controls.  From 
quarters  which  should  favor  such  reg- 
ulations, we  hear  calls  for  their  abolllton. 

But  now  is  not  the  tlme^or  throwing 
up  our  hands  In  despair.  I&  wages  have 
been  contndled  more  stringently  than 
prices,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministzation,  not  the  economic  stafaU- 
izatloa  law.  If  blue-collar  wage  earners 
and  persons  on  fixed  incomes  have  been 
more  seriously  affected  than  others,  it  is 
the  result  of  deficient  and  inequitable 
enforcement  by  Nixon  appointees,  not 
the  controls  themselves. 

There  would  be  no  need  for  regula- 
tion If  the  price-wage  mechanisms  were 
operating  In  the  way  textbooks  describe 
them.  But  we  have  come  to  realize,  at 
least  since  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Act 
of  1887,  that  the  real  world  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  modeL  The  faUures  of 
the  system  have  required  governmental 
Interventloa  from  time  to  time  when 
the  machinery  has  faltered.  We  are 
again  confronted  with  the  need  for  con- 
gressional action. 

Koonomista  are  now  predicting  that,  if 
price-wage  regulation  is  abandoned  al- 
togetbfcr  on  April  30,  1974.  we  will  ex- 
polenoe  a  great  rise  in  the  consumer 
price  index.  No  one,  except  the  captains 
of  Industry,  will  bentft.  While  wage- 
I»1oe  controls  are  not  the  perfect  solu- 
tion, they  promise  to  provide  temporary 
zeUef  until  long  range  strategies  can  be 
devised.  Hie  alternative — a  total  aban- 
dtxmient  of  regulation — promises  to 
bring  greater  hardships  and  dislocations 
than  we  would  experience  under  con- 
trols. 

For  these  reasons,  the  bill  introduced 
by  Congressman  Bingham,  of  which  I 
am  a  oospoosor,  is  a  serious  proposal  for 
remedying  these  difficulties.  First,  the 
bill  sets  percentage  goals  for  inflation 
and  unemployment  for  1974  and  1975. 
Seootid.  It  directs  the  President,  (^)erat- 
ing  throxigh  a  newly  established  Eco- 
nomic Stabilioation  Administration,  to 
regulate  prices  as  the  first  line  attack  on 
inflation  and  unemployment.  It  also  pro- 
vides guidelines  for  controlling  the  ex- 
ercise of  administrative  discretion  in 
regulating  prices.  The  bill  requires  the 
president  to  take  account  of  particular 
hardship  in  the  sector  controlled,  wage 
levels  relative  to  other  sectors,  inade- 
quate supplies  of  goods  and  services  In 
that  sectOT.  and  other  relevant  factors. 

The  Bingham  proposal  recognizes  the 
inieparaWe  rdteitlonshlp  between  prices 
and  wages.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
some  wages  control  will  inevitably  result 
from  price  controL  However  direct  wage 
control  would  not  be  authorised  unless 
voluntary  wage  or  mandatory  price  con- 
trols f  alL  In  my  Judgment  that  is  a  sound 
way  of  achieving  wage-price  parity,  and 
also  correcting  the  wage  inequities  creat- 
ed by  NlxoD's  four  phases. 

The  Bingham  bill  also  incorporates  an 
important  legislative  mcmitorlng  device: 
reserving  to  the  Congress  the  power  to 
veto  unnecessary  executive  controls,  or 
to  Impose  required  controls  which  the 
executive  f  aUt  to  promulgate.  Together 
with  vigorous  and  constant  c-""gT-e«;s<onftl 


oversight,  these  mechanisms  would  give 
us  the  ultimate  check  on  wage-price 
regulation.  In  this  way.  we  could  Insure 
that  the  oongresslotial  mandate  is  faith- 
fully executed. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  different  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  of  regulating 
prices  and  wages.  Economists  and  con- 
gressional representatives  disagree.  In 
my  judgment,  the  proposal  by  Congress- 
man Bingham  holds  the  promise  of  recti- 
fying the  inequities  in  the  previous  pro- 
gram, and  merits  our  serious  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration's  unfulfilled  promise  to 
the  American  consumer  of  relief  from 
skyroclceting  prices,  is  now  into  its  6th 
year.  Food  and  fuel  prices  have  led  the 
inflationary  spiral,  but  housing,  health 
services  and  transportation  cost  increases 
have  contributed  significantly  to  the 
money  pinch  felt  by  millions  of 
Americans. 

I  find  it  regrettable,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  administration's  inability  or  unwill- 
ingness to  fairly  and  effectively  admin- 
ister the  Ectxiomic  6tabilization  Act  and 
its  decision  to  abandcHi  all  controls,  have 
been  blithely  accepted  by  some  in 
Congress. 

I  beheve  it  was  a  great  mistake  for  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
to  vote  recently,  to  allow  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  authority  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  April.  That  is  why  I  have 
agreed  to  sponsor  legislation,  first  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  BiNcaAM,  to  continue  price 
controls  through  lfl75.  This  legislation 
recognizes  that  the  economic  stabiliza- 
tion authority  has  tn  the  past  been  used 
primarily  as  a  bar  to  wage  increases  but 
very  little  to  prevent  price  increases;  and 
it  thus  terminates  the  President's  power 
to  impose  wage  ccmtrols  except  as  a  last 
resort  and  even  then  subject  to  a  con- 
gressional veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  some  price  control 
authority  is  voted  by  the  Congress,  the 
American  consumer  faces  another  year 
of  Inflation  that  ceuld  make  1973  look 
tame  by  comparison.  In  fact,  the  last 
time  controls  were  ended — in  August  1973 
when  Mr.  Nixon  removed  the  food  price 
freeze  on  all  items  except  beef — the  com- 
posite consumer  price  index  rose  7.7  per- 
cent during  this'  month— an  annual  rate 
of  92  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration,  in 
its  determination  to  play  down  the  im- 
portance of  or  its  role  in,  the  inflation- 
ary spiral  often  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  rate  of  inflation  in  other  industrial- 
ized nations  approaches  or  exceeds  that 
in  the  United  States.  But  as  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  has 
pointed  out,  this  argument  overlooks 
the  fact  that  wages  overseas  have  often 
kept  pace  with  prices,  while  in  the 
United  States  during  1973,  they  did  not. 

For  example,  fo»d  prices  in  Prance 
rose  9.5  percent  in  the  12-month  period 
ending  in  September  1973,  but  wages 
were  up  13.5  percent;  in  Italy  food  prices 
rose  12.5  percent  but  w£«es  were  up  21 
percent;  in  Belgium  food  prices  rose  9 
percent,  but  wages  rose  15  percent;  even 
In  Japan,  where  food  prices  are  high  and 
rose  another  11  percent  through  Sep- 


temt>er  1973,  wages  rose  18.5  percent.  In 
the  United  States,  wages  rose  only  half 
as  fast  as  food  prices  and  real  spendable 
earnings  for  working  Americans  actually 
dropped  3.3  percent  through  November 
1973  from  a  year  before. 

The  year  1973  wa«  one  of  the  worst 
Inflationary  periods  in  American  his- 
tory: All  food  prices  were  up  20  percent; 
meat,  poultry,  and  ffeh  were  up  26  per- 
cent; cereals  and  bakery  products  28 
percent;  fuel  oil  and  coal  44.7  percent; 
dairy  products  22.5  percent;  gasoline 
and  motor  oU  18.6  percent;  and,  house- 
hold services  other  than  rent  were  up 
almost  9  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  little  or  no  let- 
up in  sight;  and  things  will  almost  cer- 
tainly get  worse  for  the  average  hard- 
working American  family  if  price  limits 
are  set  by  the  captains  of  industry  and 
not  by  the  Federal  Government. 

There  is  no  question  that  in  the  past, 
the  economic  stabilization  authority  was 
used  unwisely  and  taiequitably.  But  in 
the  hands  of  more  thoughtful  and  even- 
handed  administrators,  price  controls 
can  be  made  to  work  for  the  benefit  of 
the  hard-pressed  consumers  of  this  Na- 
tion. It  is  our  responsibility  in  Congress 
to  continue  price  controls.  Otherwise, 
the  future  looks  extremely  bleak  for  tlie 
buying  public. 
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Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remark)  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEATH  OP  PHILIP  WILLKIE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SKTBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  sadness  that  I  learned  today 
of  the  death  this  morning  of  Philip 
Willkle,  an  outstancXng  American  and 
cmly  son  of  a  very  famous  Americsm,  the 
Republican  nominee  for  President  in 
1940,  the  Honorable  Wendell  Willkie. 

Members  may  wonder  why  someone 
from  Ohio  would  be  sfieaking  about  Philip 
Willkie.  Well,  the  Willkie  family  lived  in 
Akron.  OhiOk  during  the  1920's  and  1930's 
and  were  close  friends  of  my  family. 
Wendell  Willkie  once  remarked  that  the 
years  he  Uved  in  Akron  were  the  happi- 
est years  of  his  life,  t  got  to  know  Phil 
Willkie  well  when  we  were  in  law  school 
together  at  Columbia*  He  was  a  man  of 
honesty,  brains,  character,  and  courage, 
with  a  broad  understanding  of  the  po- 
litical process  rJid  of  American  history. 

I  remember  after  we  graduated  from 
law  school  and  I  wa4  practicing  law  in 
New  York,  I  ran  into  a  very  prominent 
Republican  black  politician.  He  said  he 
just  h£ul  been  out  in  Indiana  helping  to 


camp«)Kn  fw  PhiUp  Willkie  for  the  State 
leglidatare. 
Hr  said: 

You  know,  that  man  really  has  courage. 
It  takes  courage  to  go  out  In  some  of  those 
areas  that  were  once  strongholds  of  the  Ku 
KXvx  Klan  and  talk  about  equal  rights  for 
black  people. 

Phn  got  elected  to  the  State  legis- 
lature and  had  a  distinguished  career 
there.  He  also  had  a  distinguished  career 
as  a  lawyer  and  banker  in  Indiana.  Yet 
he  always  managed  to  be  warm  and 
human,  not  only  to  his  famUy  and 
friends,  but  to  everyone  who  knew  him. 

Philip  combined  these  qualities  with  a 
delightful  sense  of  humor.  One  day  he 
said  to  me; 

Tou  know,  you  speak  with  an  Akron 
accent. 


I  replied: 

I  am  sorry  to  learn  that.  I  have  been  trying 
to  lose  my  regional  accent. 

He  responded: 
I'm    hanging    onto    mine 
asset  I  got. 


-best    political 


He  brought  credit  on  the  profession  of 
politics.  He  brought  new  credit  to  his 
Illustrious  family  name.  His  passing 
brings  a  great  sense  of  loss. 

To  his  mother,  wife,  and  children,  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy,  and  I  am 
sure  the  same  is  true  for  others  here. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  I  yidd  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
the  genUonan  took  this  time  so  that  we 
would  all  have  an  opportunity  to  join 
with  him  in  his  remarks  about  Phil  Will- 
kie. Phfl  Wfllkle  was  also  a  friend  of 
mine.  He  also  happens  to  be  or  had  been 
a  constituent  of  mine  In  Rushvllle.  Ind. 
We  also  were  colleagues  in  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly  and  also  colleagues  in 
the  Indiana  bar;  so  I  have  known  him 
in  various  capacities  quite  weU  over  a 
period  of  years. 

Phil  was,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
hsts  said,  one  of  the  most  engaging,  like- 
able. Intelligent  persons  who  practiced 
law  in  Rushvllle. 

He  was  also  president  of  a  bank.  He 
was  involved  in  industry.  He  owned  some 
of  the  best  farmland  in  Indiana,  a  good 
many  acres  of  it. 

Ha  was  a  very  public  spirited  citizen. 
His  untimely  passing  is  a  loss  to  the 
community  and  his  friends  and  his  fam- 
ily, to  whom  I  extend  my  sympathy. 

I  Join  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
and  his  other  friends  in  regretting  his 
imtlmely  passing. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Weaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  Inlnglng  this  matter  up 
I  was  very  saddened  today  to  hear  <rf  the 
death  of  Philip  WUIkle.  I  knew  him  for  a 
long  time.  He  was  a  constituent  of  mine 
when  I  represented  Rush  County.  He 
was  a  friend  of  mine  for  many  yean.  I 
knew  his  father.  Wendell  WHlkle,  and  his 
wife  and  children  quite  well. 


He  was  a  capable  lawyer.  He  spent  most 
of  his  time  In  recent  years  In  busineas. 

He  became  an  outstanding  banker, 
very  interested  in  banking  and  law  in  the 
State  of  Indiana.  He  was  a  capable  busi- 
nessman and  farmer;  a  very  public 
spirited  citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  all  miss  Phfl.  I 
certainly  want  to  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  mother,  his  wife  and 
their  children. 


LEGAL  RIGHTS  LOBBYING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Blackbukn)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pre- 
viously, I  have  called  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  questionable  sources  of 
funds  of  the  organization  known  as  Ac- 
tion for  Legal  Rights,  a  lobbying  orga- 
nization for  the  Legal  Services  Corp. 

As  I  have  noted  previously,  this  is  an 
active  lobbying  organization  on  behalf  of 
a  Federal  program  for  which  many  of  us 
harbor  considerable  misgivings. 

Grantees  of  Federal  funds  have  been 
contributing  to  the  lobbying  activities  of 
the  Action  for  Legal  Rights  organization. 

If  anyone  has  the  sligjitest  doubt  about 
the  intensive,  well-orchestrated  lobbying 
activities  of  Action  for  Legal  Rights,  I  in- 
vite my  colleagues'  most  serious  attention 
to  documents  which  have  come  Into  my 
possession  and  which  I  hereby  submit  for 
the  RacoRO. 

In  short.  Action  for  Legal  Rights  has 
becwne  so  bold  as  to  prepare  for  the  use 
of  all  ALR  coordinators  telegrams  to  be 
sent  to  the  President  from  Governors 
and  mayors,  to  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees from  State  and  local  bar  Presi- 
dents as  well  as  from  church,  labor,  and 
civil  rights  leaders. 

This  program,  spearheaded  by  ALR 
executive  director  Mickey  Bennett 
makes  clear  that  the  Washington-based 
ALR  organization  imder  his  directorship 
is  prepared  to  "place  the  official's  name 
and  title  on  the  appropriate  joint  tele- 
gram." 

All  of  this  action,  as  Mickey  Bennett 
makes  dear.  Is  simply  because  "it  is  Im- 
perative, of  course,  that  Representatives 
continue  to  receive  mass  constituency 
mail." 

I  continue  to  fed.  quite  strongly,  that 
there  iB  an  urgent  need  for  a  most  serious 
organization  of  this  entire  questionable 
activity. 

The  documents  follow: 

AcmH  VOR  T«MT  RXCBTS, 

WaakingUm,  DjC^  March  11. 1974. 
To:  ALR  CDordlnatorB. 
From:  Mickey  Bennett. 

If  I  haven't  already  q>oken  with  you  about 
the  enclosed,  please  can  me. 

Enclosed  are  the  following  Items: 

(1)  fact  sheet  on  HA.  78M  (note  the  pri- 
mary point:  the  Senate-Admlnlstratltm  bUl 
already  Incorporates  Hooae  ooooema  ^-^ 
should  therefore  not  be  furttier  ooaopioinlaed 
with  the  House  bill) : 

(2)  comparative  print  at  the  Houae  and 
Senate  vefBloas  of  wi*  7884; 

(3)  text  of  a  joint  tategnuB  to  the  Fred- 
dent  frocn  gsvemon  aod  mayors: 

(4)  text  of  a  joint  telegram  to  House  and 


Senate  conferees  from  State  and  local  bar 
presidents; 

(5)  text  of  a  joint  telegram  to  Houae  and 
Senate  conferees  from  church,  labor,  and 
clvU  rights  leaders. 

Each  of  the  telegram  texts  Is  to  be  ap- 
proved (not  sent)  by  the  appropriate  official, 
with  said  approval  reported  (by  you)  to  this 
office  so  we  can  place  the  official's  nsLinm  uid 
title  on  the  ^propriate  joint  telegram.  As  of 
this  date.  Governors  Pord  (D.-Kentucky), 
Salmon  (D.-Vermont) ,  and  Curtis  (D.- 
Maine) have  approved  the  Governor's  tele- 
gram. 

The  House -Senate  conference  has  been  de- 
layed again.  The  Rules  Committee  adopted 
a  rule  today  that  will  keep  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  on  the  House 
floor  two  weeks,  starting  March  12.  (Chair- 
man Perkins  wiU  not  go  to  conference  oi 
the  corporation  bill  until  the  education  blL 
has  cleared  the  floor).  House  conferees  may 
be  appointed  as  ewly  March  21,  but  confer- 
ence wUl  not  start  until  the  week  of  March 
2S.  The  Senate  last  week  appomted  Senator 
Nelson's  Poverty  Subcommittee  as  Its  con- 
ferees. 

It  Is  Imperative,  of  course,  that  Repre- 
sentatives continue  to  receive  mass  constitu- 
ency maU  as  well  as  to  be  encouraged  by 
public  and  organizational  officials  to  express 
support  for  the  Senate-Admlnlstratlon  bUI 
to  House  Conference  Chairman  Perkins  (If 
the  Representative  Is  a  Democrat)  or  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member  Quie  (if  the  Repre- 
sentative Is  a  Republican) .  Perkins  and  Qule 
wlU  be  on  the  floor  managing  the  education 
bUl  for  the  next  two  weeks.  Representatives 
should  drop  by  their  desks  and  give  them  the 
message.  Also,  get  yovir  State  Democratic  del- 
egation to  write  or  go  to  Perkins  collectively. 
And  get  all  the  supporting  Republicans  In 
your  delegation  to  take  collective  action  re- 
garding Qule. 

Action  fob  Legal  Rishts, 

Wathinnton,  D.C. 
The  Legal  Services  CoRPoaA-noN  (H.B.  7824) 

In  1971  and  again  In  1972.  the  President 
proposed  and  the  House  and  Senate  adopted 
legislation  transferring  the  national  legal 
services  program  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  (OEO)  to  a  legal 
services  corporation.  The  legislation  was 
vetoed  in  1971,  and  In  1072  it  died  In  con- 
ference over  the  same  Issue:  the  Adminis- 
tration's Insistence  that  the  President  have 
full  power  to  appoint  all  of  the  corporation's 
board  vs.  Congressional  Insistence — especial- 
ly by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee — that  the  board  Include  nomi- 
nees of  various  national  legal  organizations 
like  the  American  Bar  Association  and  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 

On  May  11,  1973,  President  Kixon  again 
proposed  a  legal  services  corporation  bill. 
The  bill  was  adi^jted  by  the  House  on  June 
21,  but  only  after  a  coalition  of  eonaervattve 
members  organized  by  former  OBO  Director 
Howard  PhlUlpe  added  twenty-four  amend- 
ments prohibiting  vital  attorney  aerrlces. 
The  House  bill,  for  Instance,  prohlbiu  legis- 
lative representation  (7(a)  (5) ) ,  abarply  cur- 
tails all  affirmative  actions  (a(e) ) ,  group  rep- 
resentation (7(b)  (fi)),  ootmnunlty  educa- 
tlc»  (7(b)(4)).  and  legal  advice  regarding 
picketing,  boycotts,  strlkee  (0(b)(6)),  and 
ballot  measures  (6(d)  (4) ) .  It  also  eliminates 
back-up  centen  (e(a)(8)).  prohibits  the 
handling  of  many  kinds  of  cItU  raotn.  In- 
cluding most  Juvenile  (7(b)(0)),  all  habeas 
corpus  (7(b)(1)).  setoctlT*  aerrlce  (7(b) 
(8)),  and  noD-therapeutlc  abortion  (7(b) 
(8)),  Impoaes  reatrtctloDa  far  beyond  the 
Hatch  Act  on  attorneys'  private  and  prafes- 
alonalUvee  (7(a)  (•)).  etc,  etc.  In  abort,  the 
Houae  blU  pndilbtto  attom^s  tram  offering 
tradltlonaUy  recognized  attorney  aarvloea. 
Any  "lawyer"  working  within  such  a  struc- 
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ture  would  have  to  cboooe  regularly  between 
violation  of  the  statute  and  violation  al  tbe 
Code  and  Canons  of  tbe  legal  profession. 

During  tbe  summer  and  fall  of  1973.  tbe 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare (Senators  Williams,  Nelson,  Randolpb. 
Kennedy,  Mondale,  Cranston,  Hugbes,  Hatb- 
away.  Pell.  Eagleton,  Javlts.  Domlnlck. 
Schwelker,  Taft,  Beall,  and  Stafford)  and 
White  House  staff  Jointly  drafted  a  bill  that 

1)  reconciled  past  Commlttee-Whlte  House 
dlflerenoea  regarding  board  composition,  and 

2)  recognlaed  House  concerns  without  elim- 
inating functioning  lawyers  from  the  pro- 
gram. Regarding  the  board,  the  Committee 
simply  acceded  to  tbe  Administration  posi- 
tion (1004(a)).  and  also  provided  for  fifty 
state  advisory  councils  appointed  by  tbe  gov- 
ernor of  each  state  (1004(f)).  Regarding 
House  concerns,  tbe  Committee  expressly 
prohibited  all  selective  service  (1007(b) 
(8))  and  non-life  saving  abortion  cases 
(1007(b)(7)):  It  circumscribed  attorneys' 
poUtlcal  activities  (1004(e)  (l)-(3);  1007 
(a)  (6) ) ;  and  It  circumscribed  (but  not  In 
violation  flf  tbe  Code  and  Canons)  many 
professional  activities:  legislative  representa- 
tion (1007(a)(5)),  group  representation 
(1007(b)(8)),  community  education 
(1007(b)(5)),  class  actions  (1008(d)(5)), 
and  eaees  related  to  juvenUes  (1007(b)(4)), 
picketing,  boycotts,  strikes,  demonstrations 
(1008(b)(5)),  and  b«tIlot  measures  (1008(d) 
(4)). 

Tbe  compromise  bill  was  approved  In  writ- 
ing by  Kelvin  Laird  (Cong.  Rec.  12/10/73,  S. 
23403),  by  tbe  American  Bar  Association 
{Cong.  Rec.  13/10/73,  8.  33408),  by  conserva- 
tive columnist  James  J.  KUpatrlck  (Loa  An- 
peles  Timet,  October  28.  1973),  and  by  nu- 
merous other  organizations  and  editorial 
writers.  On  January  31,  1974.  after  voting 
cloture  against  a  Philllpe-organlzed  fill- 
buster,  the  Senate  adopted  the  compromise 
bill  89-17.  Prior  to  passage,  a  small  group 
of  Senators  forced  roll  call  votes  on  twelve 
restrictive  amendments.  The  full  Senate, 
however,  voted  down  seven  by  over  two- 
tblrda  majorities,  and  decisively  defeated  aU 
but  one  ot  tbe  others. 

Tbe  House  version  and  tbe  Senate-Ad- 
ministration version  of  the  corporation  bill 
will  be  considered  in  conference  about  March 
30.  It  Is  UnpcMtant  that  conferees  recognize 
that  tbe  Senate-Administration  bill  not  only 
represents  the  culmination  of  a  three  year 
effort  by  tbe  Administration  and  the  Senate 
to  oompromlse  their  differences  on  tbe  legal 
services  corporation,  it  also  Incorporates  the 
concerns  expressed  by  House  members  in 
their  version  of  tbe  legislation.  Tbe  con- 
ferees should  ad<^  tbe  Senate-Administra- 
tion bill  as  tbe  conference  report. 

Joint  Tbudckaii  to  thx  PRXsmxNT  Fbom 
Govxanoxa  aks  Matoks 

We  have  long  supported  the  national  legal 
services  program  as  an  instrument  which 
moves  our  nation  toward  Its  Ideal  of  "equal 
Justice  under  law."  We  therefore  applaud  tbe 
constructive  efforts  made  during  the  last  few 
months  by  representatives  of  your  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Swiate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  to  fashion  a  workable 
compromise  on  the  legal  services  corporatl<Hi 
bill.  The  Senate-  Administration  compromise 
not  only  eliminates  Senate  and  Administra- 
tion differences  regarding  the  composition  of 
the  Board,  It  alto  Incorporates  the  concerns 
expressed  by  House  members  when  they  con- 
sidered similar  legislation  last  June.  The 
Senate-Administration  compromise  Is  tbe 
euUnlnatl<Hi  of  a  three  year  legislative  proc- 
ess which  now  deeerves  enactment. 

We  understand  that  the  leglsUtlon  goes 
to  conference  ahortly,  and  we  urge  your  sup- 
port of  the  Benate-Admlnlatration  version 
of  that  legislation. 


Joint  Txlegxaic  to  Houst  and  Senatx  Con- 
FKXzxs  Pxoic  State  ano  Local  Bax  Pxxsi- 

DENTS 

We  support  the  legal  services  program  and 
endorse  the  concept  of  ao  independent  and 
professional  legal  services  corporation.  Thus 
we  were  disturbed  when  the  corporation  bill 
reported  by  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee was  so  destructively  amended  on  the 
House  floor  last  June.  The  constructive  com- 
promise of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  WeUare  and  the  Administration 
recognizes  the  concerns  of  House  members, 
yet  restores  to  the  bill  the  balance  which 
the  House  Committee  worked  so  hard  to 
achieve.  The  Senate-Admtolstratlon  bill  pro- 
vides a  framework  for  the  delivery  of  serv- 
ices in  accordance  vrtth  the  Code  and  Canons 
of  our  profession.  We  therefore  urge  its 
prompt  adoption  by  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee meeting  later  this  month. 

Joint  Telegram  to  Hoosx  and  Senate  Con- 
FEKEEs  Prom  Church.  Labor,  Civn.  Rights, 
AND  Other  Civic  Leaders 
We  strongly  support  the  national  legal 
services  program  and  endorse  the  concept 
of  a  legal  services  corporation.  While  the 
compromise  bill  worked  out  by  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  establishes  a  corporation 
which  is  less  Independent  and  more  re- 
stricted than  we  had  hoped,  It  still  provides 
the  framework  for  a  viable  program.  Since 
the  Senate-Administration  bill  already  re- 
flects the  concerns  expressed  by  House  mem- 
bers, we  trust  it  will  be  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference Committee  without  further  restric- 
tive changes. 


THE    EMPIRE-STATE    OF    U.S.S.R.— 
CHIEF  OBJECT  OP  POLTRADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  is 
recognized  for  15  minut«s. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
testimony  presented  oa  April  4  by  E>r. 
Lev  E.  Dobriansky  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  ttie  Trade  Reform 
Act  deserves  the  attention  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  is  concerned  with 
the  issue  of  freedom  and  our  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  testimony  refutes 
what  the  author  maintains  are  mythical 
points  on  the  U.S.S.R.  presented  earlier 
by  our  Secretary  of  State.  Also,  as  an 
original  advocate  of  the  poltrade  policy, 
the  witness  urges  a  redirection  of  our 
economic  leverage  toward  the  empire- 
state  of  the  U.S.S.R.  ajid  its  numerous 
nations  within.  In  terms  of  this  basic 
direction  the  testimony  concludes  with 
specifics  of  an  initial  package  deal  with 
Moscow  as  poltrade  concessions  propor- 
tionate to  the  granting  of  the  MFN  status 
and  measured  credits.  I  urge  our  citizenry 
as  well  to  read  carefully  the  close  argu- 
mentation contained  in  this  testimony: 

The  Emfihe-State  of  U.S.aR. — Chief  Object 

OF    POLTXAbX 

(By  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members,  I  gratefully 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  advance 
fundamental  views  and  facts  basing  our  com- 
plete opposition  to  the  extension  at  this 
time  of  the  most-favored-natton  status  and 
credits,  both  public  and  private,  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  As  longtime  advocates  of  a  realis- 
tic poltrade  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  totalitarian  communist  states,  we 


urge  also  that  no  sbort-slgl^fted  compromises 
be  made  with  regard  to  the  necessary  con- 
catenation of  bimian  rights  and  political  ob- 
ligations with  the  trade  medium.  In  fact, 
considering  the  incalculable  values  of  this 
medium,  I  shaU  endeavor  here  to  Justify  a 
realistically  extended  linkage  so  that  we 
wouldn't  be  fleeced  as,  in  miniature,  we  were 
on  the  celebrated  wheat  deaL 

Within  the  allotted  time  and  having  dealt 
with  this  issue  several  times  in  Congress,' 
I  should  like  to  essentiaUze  and  Itemize 
specifically  the  salient  points  supporting  our 
position  and  also,  in  particular,  to  address 
this  testimony  to  some  of  the  myths  that 
have  already  been  officially  expressed  before 
this  committee.  As  my  testimony  before  the 
Mills  Committee  last  year  stressed,  while 
were  considering  more  liberalized  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  almost  t«ro  decades  after 
the  first  push  in  the  poat-World  War  II 
period,  substantially  nothing  really  has 
changed  in  the  broad  politioo-economlc  con- 
text except  our  increasing  comparative  dis- 
advantage in  this  context  and,  apart  from 
the  superficialities  of  PB  diplomacy,  no  con- 
crete evidence  provided  by  Government  or 
private  sources  has  been  offered  to  disprove 
this  emperlcal  generalization.  Here,  let  me 
emphasize,  too,  that  trade  with  the  USSR  or 
any  communist-dominated  state  cannot  be 
evaluated  In  a  vacuum  ot  p<flitlcal  and  social 
considerations.  The  typical  American  busi- 
ness man  may  have  his  P&L  blinders  on,  but 
thi£  crucial  issue  has  full  life-and-death 
meaning  in  the  total  politioo-economlc  con- 
text of  global  strife  today. 

TRADE  AND  PEACE 

First,  as  concerns  tiresome  trade/peace 
Utterances  regarding  totalitarian  powers,  the 
lessons  of  history  alone  explode  such 
rhetoric.  The  climate  of  peace  fosters  trade, 
not  the  other  way  around.  Just  as  In  the 
cases  of  persons,  if  a  nation  cannot  profit 
from  the  lessons  of  its  past  experiences,  it 
foolishly  exposes  itself  to  disaster,  partic- 
ularly one  that  is  an  open  society,  highly 
resourceful,  and  still  respected  worldwide  for 
its  standards  of  freedom  and  human  rights. 
One  incontestable  lesson  la  that  our  trade 
with  totalitarian  powers,  snch  as  Imperial 
Japan,  Nazi  Germany,  and  fascist  Italy,  did 
not  serve  the  interests  of  world  peace  but 
rather  contributed  by  the  real  aid  given  to 
the  furtherance  of  their  aggressive  designs 
which  led  to  World  War  U.  If  acute  caution 
Is  not  exercised  today,  this  lesson  can  well 
apply  to  the  militaristic  USSR  whose  bid  for 
global  supremacy  remains  undiminished.  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  documentatlcm  on  this  point, 
I  respectfully  request  that  the  short  chapter 
on  "The  Russian  Trade  Trap"  in  my  recent 
book  be  printed  as  part  of  my  testimony.' 

BEEFING-TTP    TOTAUTAXIAN    COtCMtTNIST    POWER 

A  second  historical  lesson  implies  notably 
today  to  the  USSR,  Le.,  the  prime  politico- 
economic  utility  of  trade  far  the  entrench- 
ment of  the  regime,  the  suppression  of  in- 
ternal pressures,  and  assisted  implementa- 
tion of  its  ultimate  political  goals.  This 
applies  to  Brezhnev's  pollqy  as  it  did  to 
Khrushchev's  and  Stalin's,  with  trade  as  a 
sieve  to  technologically  bolster  the  USSR 
economy,  overcome  its  planned  deficiencies, 
and  indirectly  facUltate  its  top  priorities  of 
expansive  military  strength,  a  deepened 
dependence  of  the  other  COMECON  eco- 
nomies, and  the  progressive  flexing  of 
political  muscle  in  targeted  areas  of  the  Free 
World.'  Over  90%  of  Soviet  technology  is 
ascribable  to  Western  soutces:  as  Stalin, 
Khrushchev  and  others  have  attested,  we 
helped  to  lay  the  foundations  of  this 
totalitarian,      Imperialist      economy;      now 
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Moscow  seeks  American  technology  In  per- 
tlcular  to  beef  up  its  oompoelte  totelltarlan 
power  while  it  pursues  a  course  of  tyrannical 
consolidation  within  Its  empire  and  one  of 
global  influence  without. 
XU.TISIOKB   or  sovrrr  nation,   monimtxkfbr- 

SNOC  AND  INTKXDXFXNSEIfCK 

Of  late,  certain  Ulaslons  have  crept  Into 
this  discussion  of  U.S.-USSR  trade,  such  that 
cause  one  to  seriously  question  the  pro- 
ponents' framework  of  understanding  the 
USSR.  Trade  or  any  other  matter  cannot  be 
accurately  assessed  within  a  defective,  con- 
ceptual framework.  Some  of  these  illusions 
on  the  part  of  our  leaders  contributed  heavily 
to  the  very  formation  of  the  USSR,  to  Its 
economic  growth,  and  to  Its  dominance  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia  following  World 
War  n  and  the  price  we  have  been  paying  for 
all  this  Is  Incalculable.  The  Ulusions  of  a 
Soviet  "nation",  a  Soviet  "people",  and  a 
Soviet  "domestic  structure"  play  havoc  with 
existential  facts  and  cannot  but  produce  mis- 
leading policy  proposals.*  Qlven  the  dif- 
ferent nations  in  the  USSR,  the  various  na- 
tional republics,  and  the  essentially  Inter- 
national environment  In  the  USSR,  the  pre- 
valence of  such  Illusions  at  this  late  stage 
really  demands  an  official  conceptual  break- 
through regarding  the  very  Imperial  nature 
of  the  USSR.  Tlie  structure  Is  far  from  being 
"domestic",  and  the  concession  made  In  the 
Moscow  Declaration  of  "72,  equating  the 
USSR  and  U.S.A.,  was  both  contrary  to  objec- 
tive reality  and  needless  In  fact.  To  under- 
score these  points,  Mr.  (3halrman,  I  request 
that  the  recent  New  York  Times  exposure  of 
the  latest  Solzhenltsyn  letter  to  the  Kremlin 
be  iHlnted  as  part  of  my  testimony.* 

LoglcaUy,  a  nation-state  concept  and  ex- 
istence support  non-interference  in  its  truly 
domestic  affairs:  an  empire-state  concept, 
which  Is  acc\irately  conformable  to  the  USSR 
doee  not  With  a  long  tradition  In  imperialist 
practice.  Moecow  has  always  hislsted  on  non- 
Intralerenoe  in  its  imperial  domain,  and  as  a 
conceptual  obverse  to  the  Breehnev  Doctrine 
It  U  aisled  also  to  tbe  sateUltes  In  Central 
Europe.  If  Moscow's  domain  were  extended 
to  the  AUantic,  tbe  aame  cry  of  non-interfer- 
ence would  be  encountered.  Moreover,  the 
current  Uluslwi  about  a  growing  eooDMnlc 
Interdependence  with  the  USSR  Indicate  a 
miscomprehension  of  both  the  nature  of  the 
USSR  economy  and  this  empire  texture  of 
the  state  as  a  whole.  The  dominant  economic 
trends  in  the  USSR,  with  unremitting  em- 
phasis on  heavy  goods  production  and  the 
mUitary,  the  repressive  coosolidatlng  process 
engineered  by  Moscow  among  tbe  numerous 
ntui-BusBlan  nations  In  this  Imperial  com- 
plex, and  the  unrelenting  push  for  scene 
forms  of  "lnt««raUon"  of  the  satelUte  econ- 
omies with  that  of  the  USSR  point  to  a  rela- 
Uve  self-sufficiency  that  leaves  little  room  for 
any  mwenlngful  Interdependence  with  the 
West.  To  obtain  grains  when  needed,  to  ac- 
quire the  best  of  technology  tm  of  B&D 
costs,  and  for  some  period  have  aU  this  paid 
with  loans  guaranteed  by  taq>ayers  of  ad- 
versary states  is  a  neat  formuU  for  the  cmera- 
tlon  of  the  trade  sieve,  espeeUUy  when  stra- 
tegiclty,  as  reflected  In  the  Kama  River  truck 
works,  becomes  increasbagly  blurred. 

A    HZEDED    REDIRECTION    OF   THE    POLTXAOE 
CONCEPT 

Perfectly  consistent  with  this  necessary 
overall  view  is  the  poltrade  concept  which  I 
advocated  several  years  ago  In  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee* and  which  Senator  Dlrksen  Uter  ad- 
vanced.' Briefly,  the  concept  calls  tat  trade  In 
return  for  politico-social  concessions.  It  must 
be  emphartaed  that  this  linkage  concept  al- 
ways pointed  to  peoplee,  situations  and  fac- 
tors in  the  communist-dominated  states.  As 
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this  copy  of  a  letter  released  by  the  Amer- 
ican Pederatlon  for  Soviet  Jews  shows — and 
which  I  request  to  have  upended  as  part  of 
this  testimony — the  ctmoept  was  first  ap- 
plied to  the  Soviet  Jews  and  their  emigra- 
tion.* On  this  point  of  emigration,  my  testi- 
mony last  year  in  the  House  stressed  the 
need  to  expand  this  to  all  the  different  na- 
tionals in  this  imperlum  in  Imperlo. 

But  there  is  now  the  greater  need  to  re- 
direct the  poltrade  concept  from  the  course 
It  apparently  has  taken  in  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  policy.  Instead  of  the  concept  be- 
ing applied  to  the  peoplee,  situatlone  and 
factors  In  the  USSR,  It  appears  to  be  Increas- 
ingly employed  to  cover  our  weaknesses  out- 
side the  Communist  orbit;  in  short,  our  eco- 
nomic promises  and  pay-offs  to  Moecow  and 
Peking  for  their  twisting  the  arms  of  cUente 
and  proxies  in  Vietnam,  Syria  and  elsewhere 
for  tempmtuy  compromises  and  partial  sur- 
cease of  ideological  assaults.  This  was  never 
tbe  Intended  objective  of  the  concept,  and 
the  best  way  to  correct  Its  present  misuse  is 
to  redirect  It  to  its  ortglnal  objective.  The 
empire-state  of  USSR — its  many  nations  and 
peoples — Is  the  chief  object  of  poltrade. 

When  one  reduces  aU  this  to  basic  perspec- 
tives and  analysis,  the  question  of  how  much 
Moscow,  our  chief  enemy,  wUl  gain  In  tech- 
nological and  economic  returns  to  strengthen 
both  its  empire  reins  and  bid  for  global  su- 
premacy becomes  a  very  fundamental  one. 
The  present  course  of  exchanging  economic 
benefits  for  momentary  relief,  compromises 
and  abeyances  In  Free  World  areas  is  a  def- 
initely self-defeating  one.  The  additional 
question  is  how  taU  a  i>rlce  wlU  we  be  caused 
to  pay  as  Moscow  bolsters  Its  sagging  econ- 
omy at  little  cost  to  Its  continued  mUltary 
buUd-up,  now  the  largest  In  the  world,  and 
all  sorts  of  Intrigues,  entanglements  and 
systemic  warfare  In  the  Free  World?  This  real 
politico-economic  price  can  be  measured  by 
having  its  economy  sbmed  up,  indirectly  fa- 
cilitating its  current  consoUdatlon  process 
within,  inadvertently  discouraging  opposition 
forces  of  freedwn  within  Its  empire,  and  pro- 
viding for  much  greater  access  for  Its  opera- 
tives and  agents  in  our  environment  than  we 
could  possibly  have  In  its  totalltarlanlzed 
arena. 

PROPOSnONATE  POLTKADK  CONCESSIONS 

The  external  policy  of  any  naUon-state  or 
of  an  Empire-state  is  reflecUve  of  Its  Internal 
policies.  Institutions,  and  traditions.  Changes 
in  the  Utter  wlU  show  in  the  former.  The  in- 
stitutional nexus  between  the  USSR's  ex- 
ternal and  Internal  policies  Is  almost  Iron- 
clad. For  the  real  economic  aid  Moscow  him- 
gers,  especially  our  advanced  technology,  we 
as  a  nation,  and  in  terms  of  our  traditions  of 
freedom  and  humanism,  should  strive  to  ex- 
act proportionate  poltrade  concessions  in  the 
Internal  policies  of  what  Is  esaentUOly  a  state 
of  many  different  naUons.  In  the  current 
phase,  the  free  and  unlimited  emigration  of 
Soviet  Jews  Is  hardly  enough  for  the  bllUons 
of  credits  and  Investments  planned. 

As  a  signatory  <rf  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  the  Genocide  Convention 
and  other  treaties,  Moscow  should  be  caused 
to  observe  Its  obligations  under  these  treaties 
through  the  pcdtrade  process.  As  this  point 
and  under  these  treaties,  Moecow  itself  is  dis- 
criminatory and  thus  Justifies  dlscrtmloatory 
treatment  In  the  form  of  a  denied  MFN 
status  and  check  credits.  The  poltrade  con- 
cessions we  should  seek  for  Its  qualifying  for 
the  status  and  credits  are: 

(a)  open  and  free  emigration  not  only  for 
Soviet  Jews  but  aU  the  different  nationals  In 
the  USSR,  as  Khrushchev  himself  suggested:  * 

(b)  the  reunion  of  ^""""rs  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  extortionate  Soviet  duty  taxes  on 
relief  packages  sent  by  Amtkrii^n^  to  the 
USSR; 


(c)  In  the  spirit  of  religions  freedom,  the 
resurrection  of  the  major  Ukranlan  Orthodox 
and  Catholic  Churches,  which  were  genoclded 
by  Stallan; 

(d)  as  advanced  by  many  prominent 
American  scholars,  the  beginning  erf  direct 
diplomatic  relations  with  tbe  national  re- 
publics since  possible  investments  would  be 
In  their  areas,  two  of  the  repubUcs  (Ukraine 
and  Byelorussia)  are  in  the  U.N.,  and  the 
USSR  Constitution  provides  for  this;  and 

(e)  surcease  of  psychiatric  and  labor  camp 
Incarceration  of  dissidents. 

In  conclusion,  among  many  other  things, 
detente  may  be  "a  process  of  m>^n«ging  rela- 
tions with  a  potentially  hostUe  country  in 
order  to  preserve  peace",  but  the  process  has 
also  to  be  founded  on  an  appreciative  under- 
standing of  that  Empire -state,  its  tyrannical 
Institutions,  and  moves  toward  global  supre- 
macy. Fall-back  arguments  on  nuclear  war. 
in  themselves  reflective  of  rational  despera- 
tion, cannot  obscure  the  instrumentallsm  of 
trade  in  the  broader  politico-economic 
framework  that  involves  fundamental  issues 
of  national  security,  human  rights,  and  the 
freedom  of  nations.  It  is  not  because  of  de- 
tente that  Jews  have  l)een  permitted  to 
emigrate;  rather  Jewish  agitation  In  the  Free 
World  and  Moscow's  techncrioglcal  hunger  ac- 
coimt  for  It.  It  Is  also  not  because  of  detente 
that  Solzhenltsyn  Is  In  Swltaerland.  but 
again  because  of  this  hunger  and  the  Rus- 
sian's towering  stature. 
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NO  AMNESTY  FOR  DESERTERS 
AND  EVADERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwahos)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  subject  of  amnesty  for  Viet- 
nam draft  evaders  and  deserters  has 
once  again  bobbed  to  the  surface  of  na- 
tional debate. 

I  have  made  my  position  on  amnesty 
clear  before,  and  I  must  say  that  the 
passage  of  time  has  not  changed  my 
opinion.  I  am  still  opposed  to  amnesty, 
not  so  much  out  of  viniiuctiveness  toward 
deaerters  and  evaders,  bat  out  of  rvepect 
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and  admiration  for  those  who  chose  to 
serve  their  country  and  Its  Ideals.  To 
grant  amnesty  would  tarnish  the  esteem 
in  which  we  hold  those  men  who  an- 
swered the  call. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  way  to  forget 
the  over  50.000  Americans  who  died  in 
this  war.  There  is  no  way  to  forget  the 
300.000  Americans  who  were  woimded  in 
Vietnam  or  the  2V2  million  Americans 
who  served  there.  There  is  no  way  to 
forget  the  sight  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  returning  home  after  years  of 
hardship,  with  "Ood  bless  America"  still 
their  creed. 

And  as  long  as  we  remember  the  sacri- 
fices of  these  brave  men,  we  cannot  look 
kindly  on  a  draft  evader  or  deserter  com- 
ing home  without  paying  some  penalty 
for  his  actions.  Those  men  who  served 
had  at  some  point  the  same  option  taken 
by  the  deserters  and  eviwiers.  But  they 
rejected  It  and  elected  Instead  to  fulfill 
their  military  obligation. 

One  of  the  arguments  most  often  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  amnesty  is  that  grant- 
ing forgiveness  will  somehow  help  bind 
up  the  wounds  of  division  brought  on  by 
the  Vietnam  war.  But  holding  this  argu- 
ment up  In  the  light  reveals  its  trans- 
parency. Rather  than  having  a  healing 
effect,  granting  amnesty  would  reopen 
thousands  of  wounds  suffered  by  those 
who  served  in  Vietnam.  The  families  and 
loved  ones  of  those  who  maintained  their 
loyalty  and  went  to  Vietnam,  some  to 
die  there,  would  certainly  experience  no 
healing  sensation  by  seeing  those  who  re- 
fused to  serve  welcomed  back  with  open 
arms. 

There  is  bound  to  be  a  feeling  of  re- 
lief and  charity  following  such  a  long 
and  painful  war.  and  well  there  should 
be.  But  I  believe  we  should  reserve  our 
charity  and  our  expressions  of  good  will 
for  those  Americans  who  remained  loyal 
to  their  country.  Granting  amnesty  to 
Americans  who  turned  their  backs  in  a 
time  of  national  need  would  write  a  very 
unhappy  ending  to  this  long,  imhappy 
war  and  set  a  dangerous  precedent  in  the 
event  that  a  draft  nUght  be  needed  in 
the  future. 


MAXIMUM  USE  OP  COAL  RESERVES 

The  SPEAKEGt  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDase) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  McDAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  this  Nation  has  lacked  a  policy 
aimed  at  gaining  maximum  use  of  our 
Nation's  huge  coal  reserves  while  pro- 
tecting our  environment.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  United  States  Is  the  Saudi 
Arabia  of  the  world  in  terms  of  the  size 
of  our  fossil  fuel  reserves.  We  have 
enough  coal  in  the  ground  now  to  last 
for  approximately  500  years.  Yet,  while 
coal  makes  up  about  nine-tenths  of  our 
fossil  fuel  reserves.  It  represents  only  18 
percent  of  our  Nation's  energy  con- 
sumptkm. 

One  of  the  side  effects  of  the  energy 
crisis  Is  a  renewed  concern  on  the  part  of 
all  of  us  that  ttie  lAilted  States  become 


energy  self -sufficient  as  soon  as  possible. 
A  key  to  any  national  energy  self-suf- 
ficiency is  the  development  of  our  coal 
reserves. 

Recently,  our  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  Honorable 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  discussed  the  need 
for  a  national  coal  strategy  before  an 
audience  at  the  West  Virginia  School  of 
Mines  in  Morgantown.  I  am  including  a 
copy  of  the  Secretary's  remarks  for  the 
Record,  and  I  comrnend  them  to  any 
Member  of  Congress  who  is  interested 
in  an  expert  analysis  of  the  potential  of 
coal  to  meet  our  energy  needs : 

Remarks  or  th«  Honorable 
ROGEKS   C.   B.  Morton 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  energy  source 
that  has  the  greatest  potential  over  the 
next  twenty-five  years,  I  would  automati- 
cally say  "coal."  And  If  I  were  asked  to  say 
which  energy  sources  has  the  greatest  prob- 
lems ahead  of  It,  I  would  have  to  give  the 
same  answer. 

This  Is  a  pretty  fair  arrangement.  The 
potential  is  as  given,  in  any  situation,  and 
you  have  to  work  with  It  as  it  Is.  We  can 
do  something  about  the  problems,  and  we 
will.  Tonight  I  would  like  to  talk  about 
both  the  potential  and  the  problems  of  coal, 
and  what  we  see  to  be  Bome  approaches  to 
the  problems. 

One  of  the  Ironies  of  our  energy  problem 
is  that  we  use  so  little  of  our  most  abundant 
energy  source.  Our  currant  economically  re- 
coverable reserves  of  coal  come  to  a  little 
under  200  billion  tons  which  Is  enough  to 
last  us  for  hundreds  of  years.  This  is  about 
nine-tenths  of  our  total  fossil  fuel  reserve, 
yet  coal  supplied  less  th»n  18  percent  of  our 
energy  needs  last  year.  Our  need,  and  our 
Intention,  is  to  increase  coal's  contribution 
to  the  fuel  economy  dramatically.  We  would 
like  to  see  coal  take  oter  as  much  of  the 
stationary  heat  and  power  load  as  is  practi- 
cable, so  that  oil  and  gas  can  be  conserved 
for  use  as  specialty  fuels  and  chemical  build- 
ing blocks. 

The  enlarged  role  we  envision  for  coal  will 
require  greatly  increased  coal  production — 
perhaps  as  much  as  2  billion  tons  annually 
by  1985.  This  as  you  will  recognize,  Is  better 
than  three  times  the  600  million  tons  that 
we  produced  In  1973. 

This  Is  a  tall  order,  and  two  things  will 
have  to  take  place.  Fir«t,  we  will  need  to 
make  a  market  for  this  much  coal,  which  is 
mainly  a  function  of  Ita  environmental  ac- 
ceptability. Second,  we  will  have  to  find  ways 
of  producing  enough  coH  at  acceptable  so- 
cial and  economic  cost,  to  satisfy  the  market 
we  have  created.  The  requirement  here  is 
for  a  coal  Industry  capable  of  delivering  the 
coal  that  will  be  needed. 

Mo6t  of  the  verbiage  and  money  coming 
out  of  government  recently  has  been  directed 
to  the  downstream  end  of  the  chain  of  coal 
problems;  that  is,  how  to  clean  up  coal,  either 
by  changmg  it  to  low-«uUur  fuels,  or  by 
removing  the  sulfur  oxides  during  or  follow- 
ing the  combustion  procaBS.  Under  the  Presi- 
dent's energy  program,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  Is  requesting  $343  million  for 
work  in  these  areas  during  fiscal  year  1975, 
with  $2.7  billion  more  projected  for  the  next 
four  years,  for  a  total  of  $3  bUUon  over  the 
flve-year  life  of  the  progmm. 

This  Is  a  vast  commitment  and  a  rousing 
vote  of  confidence  in  our  ablUty  to  solve  the 
problems  connected  with  using  coal.  But  we 
need  to  remember  that  at  a  time  when  we  are 
talking  about  the  great  need  for  coal,  mulling 
its  use  one  of  the  prime  objectives  of  our 
drive  to  reartore  our  energy  self-sufficiency, 
and  spending  bUlions  of  dollars  to  promote 


Its  utilization,  coal  production  is  declining, 
and  has  been  for  the  past  3  years. 

Let  me  hypothesize  a  bit.  Assume  that  we 
really  do  triple  coal  production  over  the  next 
11  years.  To  get  to  this  level  of  2  billion  tons 
we  would  need  to  open  280  new  mines,  each 
averaging  6  mUlion  tons  a  year.  Just  to  take 
care  of  the  Increase,  let  alone  compensate  for 
depleted  mines  and  sections  in  the  existing 
Infrastructure.  This  figures  out  to  cq)enmg 
one  new  mine  every  two  weeks,  starting  next 
Monday.  It  would  mean  a  capital  require- 
ment of  between  $20  billion  and  $30  billion, 
depending  on  the  balance  between  surface 
and  underground  production.  It  will  mean 
the  recruitment  and  training  of  perhaps 
200.000  to  300,000  miners,  depending  on  pro- 
ductivity rates,  retirements,  and  the  surface 
underground  balance.  It  vWU  require  a  quota 
of  mining  engineers  that  WUI  be  a  multiple 
of  anything  we  are  now  producing  or  ever 
have  produced  in  the  past. 

The  problems  are  even  tougher  than  1  have 
outlined,  because  we  wont  be  able  to  start 
the  scale-up  next  Monday.  The  lead  time  on 
getting  mines  into  production  is  at  least  2 
to  3  years  for  surface  an4  4  to  6  years  for 
underground.  It  takes  1  to  2  years  to  train 
a  miner  and  four  acadentic  years  to  get  a 
mining  engineer.  The  available  time  for  ex- 
pansion is  telescoped  by  the  net  drag  of  these 
assorted  lead  times. 

There  are  other  problems.  To  date,  most 
of  the  government's  concorn  with  coal  pro- 
duction has  focused  upon  ttoe  urgent  require- 
ment to  improve  health  an«  safety  conditions 
In  the  mines.  We  are  proud  of  our  record  In 
this  field,  and  we  are  determined  to  do  even 
better  in  the  future.  But  this  has  been  one 
of  the  factors  in  the  decline  in  productivity 
and  loss  of  production  we  have  witnessed 
since  1969. 

Between  1969  and  1971  production  per 
man-day  in  underground  nines  fell  from  an 
average  of  15  tons  per  man-day  to  12  tons. 
This  is  a  decline  of  25  percent  and  the  price 
of  coal  has  doubled.  Most  of  us  are  aware  of 
this  fact.  But  it  is  also  true  that  productivity 
in  surface  mintag  has  also  clipped  badly  over 
the  same  period— by  about  20  percent,  and 
the  price  of  surface  mined  coal  has  risen  by 
half  since  1969.  Stricter  requirements  for  en- 
vironmental protection  and  reclamation  oif 
surface-mined  areas  will.  I  expect,  further 
cut  into  mining  productivity  and  raise  min- 
ing  costs. 

Now  does  this  mean  thfct  we  must  com- 
promise the  gains  we  have  made  In  environ- 
mental protection  and  worker  health  and 
safety  for  the  sake  of  greater  mine  produc- 
tion? It  does  not.  What  it  does  mean  is  that 
we  must  now  redouble  o«r  efforts  to  raise 
productivity  by  more  efficient  mining.  There 
is  much  to  do  m  the  way  of  solving  the  prob- 
lems that  now  limit  the  productivity  of  the 
extraction  phase  of  coal  operations,  both 
underground  and  surface.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  requested  $47  million  in 
research  and  development  fimds  this  year  to 
assist  the  coal  industry  in  solving  these  prob- 
lems, and  over  the  next  fi»e  fiscal  years  the 
total  may  exceed  $300  million.  We  are  aiming 
not  only  at  upgrading  present  mining 
methods,  but  developing  new  technology  and 
new  systems,  and  we're  not  shooting  for  pea- 
nuts. Our  hope  and  objectlte  Is  to  double  the 
productivity  rat©  of  12  tons  per  man-day  to 
underground  mines,  and  do  it  between  now 
and  1985. 

One  of  our  major  efforts  Is  to  develop  and 
demonstrate  the  technology  needed  to  make 
longwaU  mining  more  generally  suitable  for 
tise  In  the  United  States.  Ii)ngwall  got  off  to 
a  pretentious  start  in  the  1960's,  but  the 
bloom  was  off  by  the  end  of  the  decade  and 
It  currently  contributes  leas  than  3  percent 
of  total  production.  We  think  It  has  great 
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possibilities,  particularly  If  It  can  ultimately 
be  automated. 

We  feel  that  a  lot  can  be  done  to  Improve 
haulage,  and  we  are  aiming  at  a  system  that 
will  provide  a  continuous  flow  from  the  mine 
face  to  the  preparation  plant.  This  would  do 
away  with  one  of  the  major  bottlenecks  In 
tmdergroiuid  production  and  allow  produc- 
tivity and  safety  increases  all  along  the  ime. 

Roof  support  Is  another  major  area  we  are 
concentratmg  on,  since  roof  falls  kill  more 
men  and  the  Inability  to  provide  continuous 
roof  support  Is  the  limiting  factor  in  more 
mines  than  any  other  single  thing. 

Methane  as  always  been  a  problem  and  it  is 
going  to  get  worse  as  mines  go  deeper  and 
production  rates  increase.  If  we  can  develop 
an  effective  de-gaslng  and  recovery  system 
we  can  contribute  to  solving  two  problems, 
not  Just  one. 

The  list  Is  a  long  one.  There  is  a  bonanza 
waiting  for  us  If  we  can  learn  how  to  mtoe 
the  thick  seams  In  the  West,  and  we  have 
money  committed  to  this  objective.  Under- 
ground gasification  could  make  productive 
use  of  resources  now  um-ecoverable.  We  shall 
mvestigate  systems  for  rapid  restoration  of 
overburden  behind  the  extraction  process 
In  svirface  mining.  These  and  many  other 
programs  are  evidence  of  our  active  Interest 
In  Improving  the  technology  of  coal  mining. 

But  there  are  other  problems  that  must 
be  solved,  and  none  is  more  Important  than 
to  remove  the  uncertainty  over  government 
policy  that  has  demoralized  the  coal  mm- 
Ing  mdustry  for  years.  We  simply  must  have 
some  long-range,  reliable  ground  rules  on 
what  will  be  permitted  In  the  way  of  sur- 
face mining  and  under  what  conditions.  The 
Administration  has  proposed  an  approach 
which  will  get  to  this  objective  in  ways  which 
are  compatible  with  the  special  economic 
and  environmental  requirements  of  each  of 
the  principal  coal  mining  States.  The  pro- 
posal has  been  before  the  Congress  for  three 
years.  Meanwhile,  numerous  other  legisla- 
tive proposals  have  been  Introduced.  Many^ 
unsound,  others  openly  punitive,  still  others 
completely  prohibitive  of  siirface  mining  op- 
erations. Is  it  any  wonder  that  coal  compa- 
mes  and  their  banks  are  unwilling  to  risk 
capital  to  open  new  mines  In  such  a  climate 
of  uncertainty  and  abuse? 

Let  me  cite  another  example.  The  sulfvir 
emission  standards  developed  by  the  various 
States  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
at  1970  are  due  to  go  Into  effect  on  July  1, 
1975.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  recently  com- 
pleted an  exhaustive  study  which  will  short- 
ly be  published  as  a  Mineral  Industry  Sur- 
vey which  analyzes  the  standards  set  by 
State  Implementation  Plans  for  each  Air 
Quality  Control  Region.  It  then  compares 
the  sulfur  content  of  the  coals  that  are  avail- 
able to  each  of  these  AQCR's  with  the  estab- 
lished emission  standards,  region  by  region. 
The  conclusion  of  the  study,  backed  by  de- 
tailed analysis,  Is  that  under  the  best  of 
presently  foreseeable  conditions  a  minimum 
of  200  million  tons  of  coal  a  year  cannot  be 
burned  after  June  30,  1976,  under  the  law 
which  takes  effect  fifteen  months  from  now. 
The  study  further  concludes  that  this  un- 
usable fraction  could  range  as  high  as  250 
to  295  million  tons  a  year  between  1976  and 
1980. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  stock  mum- 
bo-Jumbo  about  whether  these  amounts  are 
Identified  with  the  so-called  "primary"  or 
"secondary"  standards  does  not  apply  here. 
The  figures  I  have  given  represent  the 
amoimts  of  coal  which  may  not,  under  pen- 
alty of  fine  or  Imprisonment,  be  burned  after 
June  30,  1975  under  the  existing  law.  Theae 
are  the  amounts  that  will  have  to  be  fore- 
gone under  the  State  Implementation  Plans 
that  are  now  effective. 

Strict  enforcement  of  the  clean  air  law 


would  result  in  shutting  down  half  of  our 
coal-fired  electric  generating  capacity  and  a 
good  part  of  our  industry.  Obviously,  relief 
will  have  to  be  granted.  But  where,  under 
what  conditions,  for  how  long,  and  appli- 
cable to  what  classes  of  users?  Coal  mines 
can  be  financed  only  through  some  sort  of 
assurance  that  a  market  will  exist  long 
enough  to  amortize  the  Investment.  The  un- 
certainty as  to  what  we  will  do  meantime 
paralyzes  the  Investment  decisions  not  only 
of  the  coal  companies  but  of  the  railroads 
and  utilities  as  well.  Suspense  is  literally 
killing  the  coal  Industry.  Banks  and  bond- 
holders are  gomg  to  denaand  something  be- 
sides sporadic  short-term  variances  as  a  con- 
dition for  financing  new  coal  mining  ven- 
tures. We  are  never  going  to  get  the  In- 
vestment required  even  to  maintain  coal 
production  at  Its  present  levels — let  alone 
a  200  percent  Increase — In  the  present  en- 
vironment of  confusion  and  uncertainty  over 
the  long-term  outlook  for  capital  committed 
to  coal  mining  ventures.  Something  has  got 
to  give,  and  soon. 

Last  week  the  Administration  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  a  number  of  proposals  de- 
signed to  correct  the  defects  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  without  sacrificing  Its  commendable  ob- 
jectives. Among  the  proposals  are  measures 
designed  to  give  stationary  sources  additional 
time  to  comply  with  the  established  stand- 
ards, but  only  when  these  sources  are  on  a 
fixed  schedule  for  fuU  compliance,  and  to 
permit  the  use  of  tall  stacks  and  fuel -switch- 
ing to  meet  ambient  air  quaUty  standards, 
providing  all  requirements  for  the  protec- 
tion of  public  health  can  be  met.  These  meas- 
ures are  essential  to  avert  the  Impending  col- 
lision betveen  the  irresistible  force  and  the 
Immovable  object  fifteen  months  from  now, 
and  to  give  the  coal  Industry,  the  railroads, 
and  the  utilities  some  consistent  realistic 
guidelines  as  to  what  to  expect  from  the  Fed- 
eral government  In  the  way  of  air  quality 
controls. 

I  have  mentioned  two  basic  requirements 
for  meeting  the  demands  for  added  produc- 
tion in  the  years  ahead — realistic,  coherent, 
long-range  government  policy  and  Improved 
mining  technology.  There  are  many  others  : 
labor  stability,  access  to  capital,  improve- 
ment of  the  transport  linkage  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer,  and  perhaps  most  im- 
portant of  all,  the  development  of  a  large 
group  of  engineers. 

We  need  what  I  have  termed  a  "national 
coal  strategy"  to  get  It  aU  together.  A  task 
force  comprised  of  r^resentatives  from  a 
number  of  government  departments  and 
agencies  is  now  being  assembled  to  develop 
such  a  strategy;  assess  what  will  be  needed 
to  get  from  where  we  are  now  to  where  we 
want  to  be;  and  to  develop  specific  goals  and 
means  of  achieving  them. 

The  group  will  be  chaired  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Falkle,  who  has  Just  assumed  his  new  duties 
as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  Its 
charter  wUl  cover  everything  from  the  work- 
ing face  In  the  mine  to  the  precipitators 
and  scrubbers  in  the  stack.  I  envision  the 
task  force  as  a  gadfiy — to  be  the  constant 
witness  for  coal  to  labor,  to  the  Industry, 
and  to  Federal  and  State  agencies  concerned 
with  coal  In  any  way.  You  will  be  bearing 
more  from  this  group  In  the  future. 

There  is  one  more  thing.  The  coal  Industry 
has  been  suffering  the  general  troubles  of 
an  Industry  long  in  decUne:  lagging  tech- 
nology, an  aging  labor  force,  a  lack  of  capital, 
and  a  general  reluctance  of  up-and-coming 
young  people  to  have  much  to  do  with  It. 
Now,  Its  hour  has  struck.  The  turnaround 
Is  here,  and  all  of  a  sudden  there  Isn't 
enough  oS  anything.  This  will  place  a 
tremendous  re^mnslblllty  on  the  corpa  of 
professionals  who  comprise  the  technological 
leadership  for  the  mining  industry — not  only 


those  actively  WM-kIng  in  the  mines,  but 
those  In  mining  equipment  companies,  in 
laboratories,  classrooms,  and  in  the  regulat- 
ing agencies  of  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments. It  is  these  pe<^le  who  must  separate 
the  dreams  from  the  realities,  who  know 
what  is  do-able  and  what  is  not,  and  who 
must  devise  the  ways  of  getting  to  the  objec- 
tives that  must  be  met. 

And  they  will  be  well  paid  for  their  serv- 
ices. Beyond  the  money,  which  is  always 
welcome,  there  is  the  satisfaction  In  know- 
ing that  there  is  no  occupation  where  you 
could  contribute  more  to  the  solving  of  the 
Nation's  most  pressing  problem:  that  of  pro- 
viding Itself  with  an  adequate,  reliable  sup- 
ply of  energy.  The  problem  will  be  around 
for  a  long  time,  and  so  will  the  demand  for 
the  services  of  those  who  can  contribute  to 
its  solution.  You  couldn't  be  m  a  better  spot. 

After  years  of  long-suffering  and  neglect, 
the  mineral  science  colleges  are  also  being 
challenged  as  never  before.  Last  June,  260 
baccalaureate  degrees  In  mining  engineering 
were  awarded — a  small  number  when  com- 
pared to  the  number  of  lawyers  the  colleges 
turned  out,  but  it  was  two  and  a  half  tunes 
the  number  of  mining  engmeers  that  were 
graduated  In  1970.  And  they  all  had  well- 
paying  Jobs  waitmg  for  them  when  they  got 
out — which  couldn't  be  said  of  the  lawj-ers. 
West  Virginia  University  has  long  been  a 
leading  contributor  to  the  remks  of  mining 
engineers,  particularly  those  who  enter  the 
business  of  coal  mining.  Moreover  we  main- 
tain a  close  and  valued  relationship  with  the 
University's  School  of  Mines  through  our 
Morgantown  Elnergy  Research  Center  operat- 
ed by  the  Bureau  of  Mmes.  You  have  helped 
us  greatly  in  the  past;  we  hope  that  you  will 
continue  to  do  so  In  the  future,  and  that 
in  turn  we  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  you 
as  we  work  together  to  solve  the  tough  prob- 
lems which  now  limit  our  ability  to  use  our 
greatest  fuel  resource. 

I  am  confident  that  the  problems  will  be 
solved,  by  the  professionalism,  the  imagina- 
tion, and  the  dedicated  hard  work  of  the 
far-reaching  fraternity  of  mining — ^pairtlc- 
ularly  coal  mining — as  a  vital,  constructive, 
essential  occupation  which  has  deserved  far 
more  credit  than  it  has  received  In  recent 
years.  But  the  long-overdue  recognition  is 
on  Its  way.  The  only  direction  things  can 
go  is  up,  because  the  Nation,  at  long  last, 
has  finally  begvm  to  Dig  Coal. 


ABORTION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  I  have  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  over- 
turn the  Supreme  Court  on  abortion. 
While  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
Rights  and  Constitutional  Rights  has 
refused  to  hold  hearings  on  this  im- 
portant issue,  the  Senate's  counterpart, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments,  has  held  3  days  of  hear- 
ings. 

I  testified  before  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee today  and  I  would  like  my  testi- 
mony before  that  subcommittee  inserted 
in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  all  my 
colleagues  in  the  House. 

Stateicekt    on    Abortion    bt    LAwaxNCX    J. 

HOGAW 

I  am  Lawrence  J.  Hogan,  Member  of  Con- 
gress representing  the  6th  District  of  Mary- 
land. 
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I  Introduced  a  human  Ute  amendment  In 
the  Houae  of  Repreaentattves  (H  J.  Ree  261 ) 
on  January  30.  1973.  Senator  Helms'  proposed 
amendnwnt  (SJ.  Rea.  130)  la  Identical  to 
mine. 

It  aeema  to  me  theae  hearings  should  ad- 
dress themselTes  to  two  questions:  "When 
does  life  begin?"  and  "once  it  has  begun, 
what  legal  rights  does  It  have?" 

It  Is  my  position  that  human  life  begins 
at  conception  and  destroying  that  life 
through  abortion  Is  killing  a  baby,  that  is 
the  crux  of  my  opposition  to  abortion. 

An  argument  often  raised  to  sii^jport  legal 
abortion  is  that  restrictive  laws  are  broken, 
■nua  argument  is  inconsistent,  and  is  not 
based  on  logic  or  Jurisprudence.  Virtually  all 
our  laws  are  broken,  but  that  is  hardly  a 
legitimate  reason  for  repealing  them. 

Twenty  years  ago  few  would  have  ques- 
tioned that  abortion  is  killing  a  baby.  Now 
one  Is  caUed  upon  to  defend  that  statement. 
The  public  has  been  led  to  believe  that  there 
Is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  human 
life  exists  before  birth.  Assuming  for  pur- 
poses of  argument  that  there  is  some  doubt 
the  moral  course,  it  seems  to  me.  should  be 
to  err  on  the  side  of  protecting  that  life. 

If  you  are  a  hunter  and  you  see  something 
move,  and  think  there's  a  50%  chance  of  its 
being  a  wild  boar  and  a  60%  chance  of  Its 
being  a  child,  shouldn't  you  refrain  from 
shooting?  If  society,  buttressed  by  law,  up- 
holda  the  right  of  the  chUd  behind  the  bush 
to  be  safe  from  the  assault  of  the  hunter, 
why  doesn't  the  law  give  a  simUar  benefit  of 
the  doubt  to  the  chUd  in  the  womb? 

Until  fifteen  years  ago  our  laws  did  give 
this  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  there  was  less 
medical  proof  then  than  there  is  now  that 
the  unborn  chUd  is  a  human  being.  If  it  is 
not  a  hximan  being,  what  is  it?  The  woman 
seeks  an  abortion  because  she  does  not  want 
to  have  a  baby.  If  what's  In  her  body  is  not 
a  baby,  then  what  could  it  possibly  be? 

Let's  take  a  look  at  what  it  is.  Physicians 
tell  me  that  in  the  first  month  of  life  growth 
and  development  are  rapid  and  dynamic. 
With  the  central  nervous  system  (the  brain)' 
aeelng  its  most  important  growth  spurt,  and 
the  rh3rthmic  contractions  of  the  heart  be- 
ginning. The  primitive  skeletal  system  has 
completely  developed  by  the  end  of  the 
eighth  week,  and  the  electroencephalogram 
has  detected  brain  waves  as  early  as  43  days. 
During  the  sixth  and  seventh  weeks,  the 
nerves  and  muscles  begin  working  together 
for  the  first  time,  and  the  lips  become  sensi- 
tive to  touch  and,  when  gently  stroked,  the 
chUd  responds.  By  the  seventh  week  of  life, 
the  child's  shape  and  form  is  unmistakably 
human.  He  now  has  all  the  Internal  organs  of 
the  adult.  The  stomach  produces  digestive 
Juices,  the  liver  maniifactures  red  blood  cells 
and  the  kidney  is  eliminating  uric  acid  from 
the  blood.  His  arma  are  stUl  very  short,  but 
hands  with  fingers  and  thumbs  are  recog- 
nizable, and  the  legs  have  knees,  ankles,  and 
toes.  From  this  point  In  development,  until 
age  25-27  years,  when  full  growth  and  de- 
velopment Is  ecHnplete,  the  only  major 
changes  will  be  In  the  size  and  sophistication 
of  the  functioning  parts. 

Fingerprints,  which  will  never  change 
throughout  his  life,  develop  at  8  weeks.  The 
eyeUds  and  palms  of  the  hands  become  sen- 
sitive to  touch  about  8%  weeks.  At  this  point. 
If  the  eyelids  are  touched,  the  chUd  squints; 
if  the  palm  U  touched,  the  fingers  close  Into 
a  small  fist. 

The  sex  hormones — estrogens  and  andro- 
gens— have  been  identified  as  early  as  9 
weeks.  At  10  weeks  hormone  growth  Is  de- 
tectable and  at  10>A  weeks,  the  thyroid  and 
adrenal  glands  have  begun  to  function.  Also 
at  10  weeks,  the  obstetrician  can  detect  the 
child's  heart  beat. 
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By  the  end  of  the  third  month,  or  first 
trimester,  the  unborn  dhUd  has  become  very 
active.  He  can  now  kick  his  legs,  turn  his 
feet,  curl  and  fan  hie  toes,  make  a  fist 
move  his  thumb,  bend  his  wrists,  turn  his 
head,  squint,  frown,  open  his  mouth,  and 
press  his  lips  tightly  together.  He  can  swal- 
low and  drink  the  amaiotic  fluid  that  sur- 
rounds him.  Inhaling  and  exhaling  respira- 
tory movements  begin  to  move  fluid  in  and 
out  of  his  lungs.  And  thumb  sucking  is  first 
noted  at  this  age.  He  has  vocal  cords,  but 
cannot  cry  because  he  Is  not  strong  enough 
The  fingernails  appear  and  he  starts  to 
urinate.  By  this  time,  every  child  shows  a 
distinct  Individuality  In  his  behavior  and 
the  words  of  noted  behavioral  psychologist 
Dr.  Arnold  Gesell  become  significant: 

"By  the  end  of  the  flnst  trimester  (twelfth 
week),  the  fetus  is  a  sentient  moving  being 
We  need  not  pause  to  speculate  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  psychic  attributes  but  we  may 
assume  that  the  organization  of  psycho- 
somatic self  is  now  well  underway". 

The  ChUd  grows  very  rapidly  during  the 
fourth  month  of  life.  His  weight  increases  six 
times  and  he  grows  8  to  10  inches  In  length. 
In  the  fifth  month  (16-20  weeks),  the  un- 
born child  win  become  one  foot  tall,  and 
weigh  approximately  one  pound.  Hair  begins 
to  grow  on  his  head  and  eyebrows,  and  a 
fringe  of  eyelashes  appear.  "The  child  sleeps 
and  wakes,  Just  as  he  will  after  birth,  and 
he  may  even  be  aroused  from  sleep  by  ex- 
ternal vibrations.  The  skeleton  hardens  and 
the  muscles  become  stronger.  Fnally,  his 
mother  notices  his  activities. 
Dr.  Gesell  notes  that : 

"Our  own  repeated  observation  of  fetal 
Infants  (an  Individual  born  and  living  at 
any  time  prior  to  40  weeks  gestation)  left  us 
with  no  doubt  that  psychologically  they  were 
individuals.  Just  as  no  two  looked  alike,  so 
no  two  behaved  alike.  OBe  was  passive,  when 
another  was  alert.  Even  among  the  young- 
est, there  were  dlsceroable  dllTerences  in 
vividness,  reactivity  and  responsiveness 
These  were  genuinely  Individual  differences, 
already  prophetic  of  tfce  diversity  which 
distinguUhes  the  human  family." 

The  reason  I  went  Into  the  detail,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  because  It  is  Important  to 
know  what  unmistakably  human  character- 
istics this  unborn  child  has  even  In  the  early 
stages  of  pregnancy. 

I  am  not  asserting  that  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  law  to  proclaim  medical  truths. 
That  should  be  done  by  the  medical  profes- 
sion, acting  responsibly  and  in  consideration 
of  its  tradition.  The  law,  however,  acts  im- 
properly when  It  pretentfs  to  assert  medical 
fact  or  ignores  medical  fact.  This  the  Su- 
preme Court  did  on  January  22,  1973.  it 
pretended  to  assert  as  fact  a  lack  of  suf- 
flcent  knowledge  of  th«  unborn  condition 
as  a  basis  for  its  later  pronouncements,  one 
of  which  was  a  new  definition  of  "meaning- 
ful  life."  ^ 

Who  of  us  Is  competent  to  say  that  one  life 
Is  meamngful  and  another  is  not?  The  law 
Is  supposed  to  portion  o»t  Justice,  to  medi- 
ate dUTerences,  to  protect  those  unable  to 
protect  themselves,  to  defend  the  Interests 
of  the  weak  and  to  limit  the  forces  of  the 
strong.  The  law  is  not  supposed  to  decide 
that  one's  life  is  not  meaningful. 

The  one  thing  all  hiiEaan  beings  have  In 
common  is  the  exlstenca  of  our  life,  along 
with  the  consensus  that  w©  are  human. 
PhUosophles  may  differ  as  to  what  attributes 
of  this  universal  human  life  the  law  is  bound 
to  protect,  but  when  there  Is  serious  dis- 
agreement whether  or  not  life  itself  should 
he  protected,  the  existence  of  all  humanity  Is 
InperiL 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  law  In  America 
gave  the  benefit  of  every  doubt  to  the  ex- 
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Istence  and  continuation  of  human  life. 
Comment  on  a  1941  ca«e  before  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court  summarized  the  legal 
tradition  In  these  words:  "It  has  been  the 
uniform  and  unvarying  (tecislon  of  all  com- 
mon law  courts  in  respect  to  estate  matters 
for  at  least  the  past  two  hundred  years  that 
a  child  en  ventre  sa  mere  la  'bom'  and  'alive' 
for  all  purposes  for  his  benefit."  (176  Misc 
1022,    1024,   26   N.Y.S.   2dj  140,    143   Sur.   Ct! 


1941). 


I 


The  unborn  child  clearly  could  Inherit  by 
wUl  or  intestacy.  If  a  decedent  left  a  will 
stating  that  his  estate  Bhould  be  divided 
among  his  children  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
unborn  children  have  inherited  on  an  equal 
basis  with  born  children.  Cnder  the  Jan- 
uary 22  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a 
woman  can  enrich  her  otcn  inheritance  by 
aborting  the  unborn  heir. 

The  unborn  chUd  can  also  be  the  bene- 
ficiary of  a  trust. 

Historically,  too.  copimon  law  has 
acknowledged  the  rights  Of  unborn  children 
by  granting  stay  of  execution  to  pregnant 
women  so  that  the  child  could  live. 

If  the  law  has  always  afforded  these  legal 
rights  to  the  unborn  child,  how  can  the  law 
now  deny  the  most  basic  of  aU  human  rights, 
the  right  to  life  itself? 

The  Governor  of  California,  Ronald  Rea- 
gan, recently  stated  that  the  California 
Criminal  Code  holds  a  n»an  who  strikes  a 
pregnant  woman,  killing  her  unborn  chUd 
accountable  for  murder,  but  if  the  woman 
herself  kUls  her  child  that  is  now  legal. 

The  nineteenth  centvuy  saw  the  large- 
scale  adoption  of  anti-abortion  statutes  at 
the  state  level.  The  pro-abortlonlsts  assert 
that  the  motive  of  such  laws  was  the  protec- 
tion of  the  health  of  the  woman  Involved. 
But  there  was  nothing  that  suddenly  made 
abortion  more  dangerous  in  19th  century 
America  than  it  had  beea  in  17th  or  18th 
century  America.  An  expert  study  of  medical 
and  legal  Journals  of  the  t)erlod  compels  an- 
other conclusion.  An  18$7  article  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
criticized  the  increase  of  abortion  "especially 
among  the  higher  classes."  The  article  con- 
tinued, "This  fallacious  Wea  that  there  is 
no  life  untu  qiUckenlng  takes  place  has  been 
the  foundation  of,  and  fotmed  the  basts  of, 
and  has  been  the  excuse  to  ease  or  appease 
the  guilty  conscience  which  has  led  to  the 
destruction  of  thousands  of  human  lives." 
In  the  19th  century,  mere  women  were 
having  abortions  than  previously,  and  so- 
ciety didn't  approve,  so  laws  were  passed  to 
prohibit  it.  Clearly,  too.  tjiere  was  a  gro-.v- 
Ing  medical  objection  to  arbitrary  distinc- 
tions among  the  different  stages  of  preg- 
nancy as  scientific  advances  demonstrated 
the  absolute  humanity  of  the  tinhorn  child. 
Has  there  been  some  new  medical  discovery 
in  recent  years  proving  that  the  unborn  child 
is  not  human  to  Justify  ajxjrtlon?  No,  gen- 
tlemen, the  contrary  is  true, 

Another  area  of  law  whicii  Is  clearly  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  the  unboln  child  Is  the  law 
of  torts.  When  advances  In  science  were  able 
to  pinpoint  damages,  to  clarify  stages  of  de- 
velopment, to  assign  responsibility  for  harm, 
the  law  began  supporting  actions  In  tort  for 
Injuries  done  to  unborn  children.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  up  untU  the  lB70s,  the  response 
to  the  growing  medical  knowledge  regard- 
ing unborn  babies  was  a  greater  reverence 
for  life,  a  stronger  desire  ta  protect  It,  a  res- 
olution by  the  legal  profession  to  guard 
the  beginning  of  life.  Increasingly  recognized 
as  delicate  and  vulnerable  .  .  .  and  real. 

There  have  been  numeUous  examples  In 
our  Judicial  history  where  the  law  has  gone 
to  great  lengths  to  protect  the  lives  of  un- 
born children.  In  several  cases,  women  of 
the  Jehovah's  Witnesses  faith  who  refused 
to  have  blood  transfiisions  to  save  the  lives 
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of  their  unborn  children  were  forced  by  the 
courts  to  do  so.  The  courts  placed  the  Ufa 
of  the  child  above  the  mothers'  rellgtoua 
beliefs. 

The  law  has  also  allowed  guardians  to  be 
appointed  to  represent  unborn  humans  and 
to  have  suits  brought  against  their  fathers 
for  financial  support. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  allow  me  to  speak  as  a  politician. 
Until  a  few  years  ago  abortion  didn't  mean 
very  much  to  me.  I  didn't  think  very  much 
about  It.  I  somehow  equated  it  with  birth 
control.  My  brother,  Dr.  William  J.  Hogan, 
an  obstetrician,  had  been  trying  to  discuss 
abortion  with  me,  but  I  kept  putting  him 
off,  telling  him  It  was  not  a  "popular  political 
Issue."  Finally,  one  day  he  came  to  my  house 
and  showed  me  color  pictures  of  what  un- 
born babies  look  like.  I  saw  what  some  peo- 
ple call  a  "chemical  reaction",  sucking  its 
thumb.  I  saw  perfectly  formed  human  babies 
just  a  few  weeks  from  conception.  I  saw  the 
pictures  of  a  twenty-one  week  old  "fetus",  a 
little  girl  who  survived.  I  saw  other  little 
babies  who  didn't  survive,  some  scalded  red 
from  a  saline  solution  which  flushed  them 
from  the  womb.  I  saw  others  torn  apart  by 
a  suction  machine,  but  In  the  material  taken 
from  the  machine  I  could  see  a  little  foot 
and  a  little  hand. 

I  was  stunned.  I  was  shocked  and  I  was 
ashamed.  I  don't  know  what  I  thought  abor- 
tion really  was.  I  didn't  think  that  much 
about  It.  But  I  certainly  didn't  think  we 
were  kiuing  babies.  How  could  I  have  been 
so  stupid?  If  we're  not  kUlIng  babies,  what 
are  we  doing? 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, I  urge  you  to  look  at  those  pic- 
ture. You  don't  have  to  be  a  medical  sci- 
entist to  conclude  overwhelming,  as  I  did. 
that  what  we  euphemistically  refer  to  as  a 
"fetus"  is  really  a  human  baby,  and  what 
we  euphemistically  refer  to  as  "termination 
of  pregnancy"  is  reaUy  the  kUlIng  of  that 
unborn  baby. 

If  those  pictures  don't  show  human  babies, 
what  do  they  show? 

I  was  changed  Instantly  from  one  who 
considered  abortion  as  "not  a  popular  polit- 
ical issue"  to  one  who  feels  that  it  Is  the 
most  Important  Issue  facing  our  society.  It 
may  not  be  a  popular  political  Issue,  but 
it  Is,  literally,  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

In  1867.  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  decision  saying  that  It  Is 
lawful  for  one  human  being  to  own  another 
human  being  as  a  chattel.  That  was  the  Dred 
Scott  DecUIon  that  was  a  horrifying  deci- 
sion, but  it  took  11  years  to  overturn  it. 

On  January  22,  1973,  the  United  SUtes 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  decision 
saying  that  It  Is  lawful  for  one  human  being 
to  destroy  another  human  being  for  con- 
venience. Since  then  mUllons  of  human  be- 
ings have  been  legaUy  slain.  We  must,  as 
soon  as  we  possibly  can.  overturn  that  de- 
cision. 

In  its  January  22  decision  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  that  It  "need  not  resolve  the 
dllBcult  question  of  when  life  begins."  That 
was  the  most  Impcwtant  of  all  the  questions 
to  resolve.  The  answer  to  the  question  of 
when  life  begins  is  not  difficult  at  aU.  The 
answer  has  been  established  beyond  any 
poaslbUlty  of  doubt  by  modem  science.  The 
Supreme  Court  1b  quite  simply  in  error  in  its 
belief  that  experts  have  been  tmable  to 
arrive  at  any  consensvis  about  this. 

The  fact  is  that  both  pro-ab<Ni;ionist8  and 
antl-abortlonlsta  agree  on  the  answer  to  the 
question  of  when  human  life  beg^.  Their 
<llaagreements  raise,  not  on  the  selentiflc, 
factual  question,  but  on  the  queatlcm  of  what 
moral  value  embryonic  life,  cmce  begun,  poa- 
■esses,   and   what  iBgal   rights  should   be 


accorded  it.  and  what  shoiild  be  regarded  as 
apprc^rlate  ethical  responses. 

In  1967.  the  first  International  Conference 
on  Abortion  reached  agreement  by  a  19-to-l 
vote  about  the  life  of  the  unborn: 

"The  majority  of  our  group  could  find  no 
point  In  time  between  the  union  of  sperm 
and  egg.  or  at  least  the  blastocyst  stage,  and 
the  birth  of  the  infant  at  which  point  we 
could  say  that  this  was  not  a  hiunan  life. 
The  changes  occxu-rlng  between  implanta- 
tion, a  six-week  embryo,  a  six  months  fetus, 
a  one-week-old  child,  or  a  mature  adult  are 
merely  stages  of  development  and  matura- 
tion." 

Once  the  humanity  of  the  unborn  child  is 
recognized.  It  follows  that  It  Is  only  good 
medicine  to  protect  and  foster  the  life  of  the 
child.  Just  as  one  protects  and  fosters  the 
life  of  the  mother. 

As  Dr.  H.  M.  I.  liUey,  who  with  her  hus- 
band. Dr.  Albert  William  LIley,  helped  pio- 
neer the  medical  treatment  of  babies  before 
birth,  has  well  said:  ". . .  Modern  obstetrics 
discards  .  .  .  the  Idea  that  the  pregnant 
woman  can  be  treated  as  a  patient  alone. 
No  problem  In  fetal  health  or  disease  can 
any  longer  be  considered  in  isolation.  At  the 
very  least,  two  people  are  Involved,  the 
mother  and  her  child." 

There  are  those  who  assert  that  abortion 
Is  simply  a  medical  procedure.  Isolated  from 
the  rest  of  reality,  and  the  ethics  governing 
it  twe  no  different  from,  say,  an  appendec- 
tomy. Today  it  Is  especially  necessary  to 
realize  that  abortion,  as  such.  Is  not  really  a 
medical  problem.  Doctors  who  are  doing 
abortions  are  not  doing  them  for  strictly 
medical  reasons,  but  for  social,  economic, 
population-limitation,  and  other  reasons, 
and  to  satisfy  demand.  The  progress  of  mod- 
ern medicine  has.  In  fact,  rendered  what 
used  to  be  called  therapeutic  abortions 
superfluous. 

Essentially,  what  I  am  saying  Is  that  abor- 
tion is  a  medical  procedure  for  which  the 
patient,  not  the  doctor.  Indicates  a  need, 
and,  in  this  case,  a  demand.  This  Is  a  pro- 
found shift  in  the  ethical  disposition  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  In  my  view  not  a 
desirable  shift. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  of  this  new  med- 
ical ethic. 

There  Is  a  case  In  the  California  courts 
now  of  a  4^  pound  baby  bom  through  a 
saline  abortion  when  the  doctor  was  not 
present.  The  nurses  put  the  baby  Into  care 
equipment.  The  doctor  ordered  the  care  to 
cease.  The  mother,  reportedly,  indicated  dis- 
agreement with  the  doctor,  and,  in  any 
event,  the  nurses  refused  to  kill  the  child, 
as  ceasing  oxygen  would  have  done.  As  I 
recall  from  reading  about  It  in  the  ps^iers, 
a  nurse  asked  the  doctor.  "What  do  you  want 
to  do,  kill  the  baby?"  To  which  the  reply 
was.  "Wasn't  that  the  original  idea?" 

To  those  who  argue  that  with  abmlilon 
we  are  avoiding  a  genoatlon  ot  unwanted 
chUdren,  I  might  say  that  the  years-long 
wait  for  adoption  of  babies  indicates  t&at 
these  children  are  "wanted"  by  many  would- 
be  parents. 

Let's  be  clear.  Mr.  Chairman:  abortion  is 
not  birth  control.  Birth  control  prevents  life 
from  starting;  abortion  destroys  life  after 
It  has  started. 

It  Is  widely  asserted  that  abortion  is  a  per- 
fectly safe  procedure— more  safe  than  child- 
birth, it  ustiaUy  goes.  I  might  say  it's  highly 
unsafe  for  the  unborn  child. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
not  igaan  the  lessons  of  history.  I  remind 
the  c(xnmittee  of  the  Germany  at  the  lOSO's. 
The  medical  i»of  eesion  at  the  time  gave  in  on 
one  point  to  being  with  ...  and  then  on 
another  ...  and  then  another  ...  until 
pretty  soon  it  had  no  prlnclplaa  left.  "X  had 
no  Idea  it  would  come  to  this,"  lamented  one 


of  the  men  condemned  at  the  Nurenberg 
trials. 

To  which  a  perceptive  Judge  repUed,  "It 
came  to  this  the  minute  you  first  condemned 
an  Innocent  life  to  death." 

Those  first  innocent  lives  were  the  unborn 
chlld.vii  killed  through  abortions.  They  were 
followed  by  the  mental  parents,  the  In- 
curables, the  ageu,  the  dependent,  and  even- 
tually six  million  Jews. 

The  October  22,  1971,  Baltimore  Netos 
American  headlined  a  story  "aborting  unfit 
suggested."  It  quoted  the  President  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  arguing  for 
the  upgrading  of  the  human  gene  pool, 
through  the  means  of  aborting  the  geneti- 
cally undesirable.  It  was  glaringly  Implicit 
that  this  "upgrading"  would  have  to  be  in- 
voluntary at  some  point  or  other.  That  is  the 
suppressed  premise  of  almost  all  these  eu- 
genic schemes.  It  is  a  premise — namel-,  the 
inevitability  for  one  reason  or  another,  of 
abortion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to  refer 
to  Section  2  of  the  Constitutional  amend- 
ment sponsored  by  Senator  Helms  and  me. 
It  relates  to  euthanasia. 

Many  predicted  that.  If  abortion  were  al- 
lowed, euthanasia  wotild  follow.  They  were 
pooh-poohed  by  the  pro-abortionists.  I 
don't  think  anyone  can  deny  that  that  Is 
the  trend  of  our  Nation  today.  A  cursory 
glance  across  any  well-stocked  current  peri- 
odical shelf  in  a  magazine  shop  or  a  library 
gives  ample  testimony  to  the  plethora  of 
material  being  written  on  euthanasia,  stir- 
ring up  the  public  consciousness  and  atten- 
tion, creating  the  impression  of  a  major 
Issue.  "Death  with  Dlgmty"  It's  called.  It 
has  a  ring  to  It  like  "Termination  of  Preg- 
nancy." 

They  are  both  part  of  the  deterioration  of 
our  respect  for  life. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  our  basic  problem  is 
the  defimtion  of  health  we  all  seem  to  have 
taken  for  granted.  Formerly,  health  was  de- 
fined as  the  "absence  of  discernible  Illness." 
That  worked  well,  because  such  things  as 
pregnancy  and  old  age  were  not  discernible 
Illnesses.  They  were  conditions.  The  World 
Health  Organization  came  along,  however, 
and  restructured  the  definition  of  health. 
They  say  it's  a  "feeling  of  well-being."  What. 
I  ask  you,  is  a  "feeling  of  well-being?"  And. 
even  if  I  know  what  it  Is  for  me.  It's  prob- 
ably something  different  for  you.  How  can 
the  medical  profession  deal  objectively  and 
consistently  with  something  so  subjectively 
determined?  Obviously,  if  you're  "sick"  when 
you  don't  have  a  "feeling  of  well-being"  and 
you  don't  have  a  feeling  of  "well-being"  over 
being  pregnant,  you  are  therefore  111,  and 
should  be  given  an  abortion  to  restore  your 
"feeling  of  well-being". 

Similarly,  If  you're  aged  and  suffering  some 
chronic  disease,  your  "feeling  of  well-being" 
might  be  missing.  Naturally,  the  next  step 
la  to  say  that  you're  not  leading  a  "mean- 
ingful" life.  The  Supreme  Court  has  told  us 
that  lives  which  are  not  "meaningful"  do  not 
have  the  protection  of  the  law  so  what  could 
legaUy  prevent  euthanasia? 

As  long  as  abortions  are  allowed  for  the 
"health"  of  the  mother,  and  the  World 
Health  Organization  definition  of  "health" 
is  accepted  by  the  United  States  officially, 
abortions  will  not  be  prevented. 

Permitting  abcatlon  to  save  the  life  of  the 
mother  is  an  entirely  different  position,  one 
which  I  accept,  but  not  for  her  health,  not 
for  her  feeling  of  well-being. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  In^xalant  to 
understand  precisely  what  the  Supreme 
Court's  abortion  decisions  held.  There  are 
few  Americana  who  reallae  that  a  woman 
can  get  an  abortion  up  to  the  moment  of 
natural  birth. 

During  the  first  trimester,  the  Supreme 
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Court  said  no  ftbortion  c»n  be  prevented  by 
law.  It  U  a  rterleton  fcv  tbe  woman  and  ber 
physician. 

During  tbe  next  trlmeeter  tbe  court  may 
reguUte  abortion,  bat  not  pndilblt  It. 

During  tbe  final  trtmeater  the  State  may 
prohibit  abortion  except  where  neeeasary 
"(or  tbe  preaenratlon  of  the  lite  or  health 
of  tbe  mother."  Tbe  Supreme  Court  then 
went  on  to  aay  that  "the  medical  Judgment 
may  be  ezerciaed  In  the  Ugbt  of  all  factors — 
physical,  emotional,  psychological,  familial, 
and  tbe  womana  age — ^relevant  to  the  well- 
being  of  tbe  patient.  All  these  factors  may 
relate  to  health."   (Doe  V.  Bolton) 

vnxea.  you  aUow  abortions  subsequent  to 
what  tbe  Supreme  Court  refers  to  as  "via- 
bility" for  reasona  of  "health"  and  you  de- 
fine "health"  as  a  "feeling  of  well-being" 
a  woman  can  have  an  abortion  for  any  rea- 
son up  to  the  nkoment  of  birth. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, I  urge  you  to  approve  a  Consti- 
tutional amendment  promptly  to  reverse 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  which,  in  effect, 
aUows  tbe  destruction  of  human  life  up 
untu   the  moment  of  natural   birth. 
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RIGHT  TO  PRIVACY  ACT 

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Gold- 
watxr)  ,  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  I^^eaker,  I 
wish  to  take  this  oi^ortunity.  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague  Congressman  Es  Koch 
and  myself,  to  announce  that  today  we 
have  Jointly  Introduced  an  Omnibus 
Right  to  Privacy  Act. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  time 
has  come  for  the  Congress  to  move  to 
restore  the  personal  privacy  of  Ameri- 
cans. The  erosion  of  personal  privacy 
has  often  been  seen  as  an  incidental 
and  necessary  part  of  the  growth  and 
application  of  technology.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth.  Further,  the 
rapid  advance  of  technological  applica- 
tioQs  of  science  has  served  to  encourage 
thoughtless  application  and  occasional 
deUberate  misuse.  Personal  privacy  is  a 
basic  element  of  the  inalienable  rights  of 
all  individuals.  It  is  an  essential  element 
of  a  free,  healthy  society.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  individual  rights  and 
freedom.  Thus,  it  is  logical  and  necessary 
that  Congress  address  itself  to  this  im- 
portant Issue,  and  it  is  in  the  spirit  of 
assisting  In  that  effort  that  we  have  in- 
troduced this  legislation. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  Members. 
I  am  including  a  brief  of  the  bill : 

RiCHT  TO  PUVACT  ACT:  SUMMABT  OF  THK 

TiBBTHTtTIOW 

ITNDIIf  CS  AND  DKXAaATIOIf  OF  PTTaPOBX 

An  Indlvldtial'B  personal  privacy  Is  affected 
by  tbe  extenslvenees  of  coUectlon,  use  and 
dlscloeuire  of  information  about  blm. 

Organizations  keeping  personal  informa- 
tion should  allow  individuals  tbe  right  to 
know  files  exlat,  to  inspect  them,  and  cor- 
rect Inaccurate  statements. 

The  Increasing  use  of  computers  and 
sophisticated  Information  technology  has 
greatly  magnified  the  harm  that  can  occur 
from  misuse  of  personal  information. 

Pereonal  information  includes  anything 
that  deaerlbes  an  individual,  such  as  bis 
education,  financial  transactions,  medical  or 
employment  records,  and  life-style. 

BArKCTTA>D  >XQT7iaKlCKNTS  VOE  PEaSONAI. 
XlfTOaiCAITON  STsnxs 

AU  Federal,  State  and  local  governments 
and  busineaa  organlcationB  must  comply  with 


these  requirements,  whether  having  manual 
or  computer  baaed  Information  ayBt«ms. 

Information  collected  should  be  i^spro- 
prlate  to  needs  of  the  organization  seeking 
it,  maintcOned  ccMnpletely  and  ctmipetently, 
and  personal  Information  must  not  be  given 
to  third  parties  without  tbe  individual's  con- 
sent. 

When  Information  is  collected,  the  individ- 
ual must  be  told  if  the  request  is  mandatory 
or  voluntary  and  what  penalty  or  loss  of 
benefit  will  result  for  non-compliance. 

Several  categories  of  privileged,  sensitive 
information  should  be  «tabllshed  by  or- 
ganizations and  particular  requirements  set 
before  the  Information  la  disseminated. 

Information  about  Americans  cannot  be 
transferred  to  a  foreign  oountry  unless  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  are  extended  by  any 
receiving  country. 

Persons  Involved  In  handling  personal  In- 
formation must  act  under  a  code  of  pro- 
fessional secrecy  and  be  subject  to  penalties 
for  any  breaches. 

Anyone  wishing  to  stop  receiving  mall  be- 
cause his  name  Is  on  a  mailing  list  can  do  so. 

Individuals  cannot  be  required  to  give 
their  social  security  number  for  any  pur- 
pose not  related  to  their  social  security  ac- 
count. 

PUBLIC  NOTICE  AND  INDWIDtTAL  BIGHTS 

Organizations  using  personal  Information 
must  give  annual  public  notice  describing 
their  information  systems. 

An  individual  may  receive  at  reasonable 
cost  a  copy  ol  his  file  Including  investigative 
reports,  which  must  contain  its  uses  and 
transfers  to  third  parties,  be  able  to  chal- 
lenge Inaccurate  or  undocvmented  informa- 
tion and  have  his  position  In  a  dispute  added 
to  his  file. 

Individuals  must  be  notified  that  Informa- 
tion is  being  maintained  about  them. 

EXCEPTIONS 

Criminal  law  enforcement,  national  secu- 
rity, press  files  and  certalr  administrative  In- 
formation systems  are  excluded  if  specifical- 
ly exempted  by  statute  or  Executive  order 
where  Congress  Is  duly  Informed. 

FEDERAL      PRIVACT     BOARD 

Establish  a  five  member  Federal  Privacy 
Board  serving  on  a  full-time  basis,  appointed 
by  the  President  with  Senate  confirmation, 
having  three  year  terms. 

The  Board  will  collect  and  publish  Infor- 
mation on  personal  Information  systems,  is- 
sue regulations,  conduct  reeearch  on  improv- 
ing standards.  Inspect  systems  when  non- 
compliance is  suspected,  bear  requests  for 
exceptions,  and  transmit  annual  reports  to 
Congress  and  the  President. 

Only  Congress  can  grant  ezemptlone  or 
exclusions  from  this  Act.  States  and  Federal 
Departments  will  be  encouraged  to  estab- 
lish privacy  authorities  to  have  the  same 
duties  as  the  Federal  Board. 

PENALTHS 

There  arc  civil  and  criminal  penalties  to 
be  assessed  by  the  courts,  at  the  request  of 
ii^dividuals  or  the  Board. 

Injunctions  can  be  sought  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  stop  practices  violating  the  Act. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  ACT  NOW  TO 
BREAK  THE  TAX-AND-SPEND- 
AND-TAX  CYCLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mi-.  Kemp)  Is  rec- 
ognlzed  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken 
time  this  afternoon  to  permit  Members 
an  opportimity  to  discuss  the  budget  and 
issues  associated  with  taxes  and  spend- 
ing, authorizations,  and  appropriations, 
revenues    and    deficits^and    the   ines- 


capable inflation  which  arises  from  mis- 
directed and  ill-conceived  Government 
spending  programs  which  lead  to  further 
attacks  on  the  integrity  of  the  dollar. 

Yet,  this  is  indeed  a  time  when  ttiis 
subject  ought  to  be  fully  aired.  As 
I  said  in  an  address  to  this  House  on 
February  5 : 

In  my  opinion,  the  President's  budget  mes- 
sage has  to  be  the  worst  conceived  of  any 
on  record — at  least  of  any  Republican  Presi- 
dent on  record.  It  embodies  the  worst  of  Key- 
neslan  economic  principles — planned  deficits, 
the  use  of  the  Oovernment's  spending  power 
to  compensate  for  declines  in  other  segments 
of  the  economy — all  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense. It  fosters  inflation  by  spending  a  fuU 
$30  billion  over  this  year's  budget  and  by 
encouraging   the   Federal   Iteserve   to   print 

ever-increasing  amounts  of  paper  money 

without  Increasing  what  stands  behind  It — 
to  help  pay  the  bills  for  which  tax  revenues 
are  not  enough. 

It  Is  hard,  in  all  candor,  to  realize  that 
a  budget  proposal  resting  on  such  misguided 
principles  and  pr(^x>sing  such  outrageous 
levels  of  expenditures  came  from  a  President 
whose  political  party  has  btstorlcaUy,  been 
known  for  the  advocacy  of  fiscal  integrity, 
less  taxes  and  less  spending.  Seducing  the  size 
of  government  and  the  number  of  its  em- 
ployees, balanced  budgets  and  paying  our 
own  way  now — rather  than  passing  on  our 
national  debt  to  our  children. 

Few  issues  could  be  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  discharge  of  responsibilities 
laid  by  the  Constitution  »t  the  door  of 
the  Congress.  Pew  Issues  could  be  of 
greater  importance  to  the  strength  and 
vitality  of  our  economy  atid  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  freedoms  which  but- 
tress it. 

The  importance  of  this  issue  is  why  we 
should  move  prudently  but  decisively  to- 
ward the  enactment  of  measures  to 
reform  the  processes  Congress  uses  in  ad- 
dressing itself  to  the  budget  and  spend- 
ing priorities,  as  well  as  emergency  anti- 
inflation  legislation,  zero-base  budgeting 
requirements,  revenue  limitation  and  ex- 
penditure control  devices*  the  require- 
ment of  price  tag  fiscal  notes  on  all  bills 
and  resolutions,  and  otlier  related  meas- 
ures. I  have  sponsored  and  cosponsored 
bills  to  achieve  these  objectives,  as  have 
my  colleagues  participating  In  this 
special  order,  and  we  are  proud  to  report 
that  on  some  there  is  considerable  prog- 
ress being  made. 

I  have  risen  on  a  number  of  occasions 
to  address  this  House  on  issues  associat- 
ed with  taxation  and  spending.  I  have 
probably  spoken  out  on  this  particular 
subject  more  tiian  on  any  other  since  I 
first  came  to  the  Congress.  And,  I  have 
reinforced  these  statementis,  these  words, 
with  action — the  introduction  of  con- 
gressional budget  reform  legislation,  the 
sponsorship  of  a  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture control  proposal,  and  an  emergency 
antl-infiation  bill,  and  votes  against 
budget-busting  spending  and  a  higher 
cost  of  living.  There  is,  thefefore,  no  need 
for  me  to  restate  matters  today  which  I 
have  already  made  the  subjject  of  discus- 
sion and  debate. 

I  do  wish,  however,  to  address  myself 
to  a  few  key  aspects  of  the  discussion: 
tlie  process  in  which  Government  is  con- 
tributing to  inflation,  and  the  extent  of 
our  spending  during  the  past  several  dec- 
ades. 
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As  I  have  said  on  several  other  occa- 
sions, inflation  is  not  an  act  of  God;  it 
is  an  act  of  politici£uis.  And,  as  such,  it  is 
subject  to  remedial  action  by  those  same 
politicians.  If  inflation  was  started  and 
fueled  by  politicians,  it  can  be  slowed  and 
halted  hy  those  same  politicians. 

Inflation  is,  essentially,  a  political, 
rather  than  solely  an  economic,  problem. 
And,  unless  we  reverse  sharply  the  way 
in  which  economic  policy  has  become  po- 
liticized, there  is  little  hope  of  resolving 
these  economic  problems  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 

Political  decisions  on  economic  policy 
are  characterized  by  a  focus  on  short- 
term  beneflts  at  the  expense  of  long- 
term  costs.  The  abortive  wage  and  price 
control  program  is  a' good  example  of 
such  an  error.  This  leads  inevitably  to 
crisis  solutions  that  come  to  grips  only 
vrfth  the  immediate  manifestations  of  a 
problem,  not  the  problem  Itself.  Because 
such  a  process  fights  the  results  of  prob- 
lems, and  not  their  true  causes,  addi- 
tional problems  simply  keep  arising.  Sec- 
ondary crises  thus  arise  as  a  conse- 
quence. And  advanced  market  economy 
simply  cannot  f imction  effectively  under 
such  policies  because  the  crises  ulti- 
mately undermine  savings  and  capital 
investments  and,  as  a  consequence,  eco- 
nomic growth  itself.  Greater  use  of 
economic  regimentation  will  result  in 
greater  dependency  and  reliance  on  that 
regimentation.  The  process  is  called, 
history  tells  us,  "the  road  to  serfdom." 

How  does  this  relate  to  our  discussion 
today? 

The  ever-increasing  political  focus  on 
short-term  benefits  at  the  expense  of 
long-term  costs  has  been  particularly 
evident  in  the  budgetary  process  as  too 
many  candidates  for  political  office — 
election  or  reelection — have  vied  with 
each  other  to  capture  supposed  votes  by 
proposing  new  or  bigger  expenditure  pro- 
grams. As  a  consequence,  new  spending 
programs  now  threaten  to  far  outstrip 
the  revenue  generating  capacity  of  the 
economy.  Thtis.  as  expenditures  have  in- 
creased, taxes  to  sustoin  tiiose  expendi- 
tures have  risen  less  sharply,  creating 
greater  reliance  upon  deficit  flnancing. 
Thus,  we  have  a  tax-then-spend-then- 
tax-some-more  phenomenon,  while  si- 
multaneously we  have  a  pass-on-much- 
of-the-cost-to-our-children  philosophy 
permeating  ever-increasing  rises  in  the 
national  public  debt  ceiling.  Both  can 
seriously  disrupt  our  economic  strength. 
Yet,  both  continue  virtually  unabated. 

Furthermore,  inasmuch  as  deflcits 
which  are  not  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
pansion in  the  money  supply  induce 
sharply  rising  interest  rates  which 
thereby  retard  growth  within  the  hous- 
ing industry,  there  is  a  further  tendency 
for  the  money  supply  also  to  expand. 
The  result  is  a  standard  fiscal-monetary 
inflation  such  as  we  are  now  experi- 
encing. 

The  underlying  strength  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  has  been  its  ability,  imtll 
recently,  to  absorb  much  of  these  infla- 
tionary pressures  without  any  signiflcant 
evidence  of  slowed  economic  growth. 
However,  the  process  cannot  go  on  in- 
definitely, largely  because  of  the  dlflB- 
culty  of  sustaining  adequate  capital  ex- 
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penditures    In    our    current    economic 
climate. 

The  question  can  be  ask  i,  "Just  '  .ow 
much  are  we  spending  and  taxing"?  I 
have  some  answers. 

BOW  MX7CH  ASE  TXTE  SPBNDZNG  AND  TAXINGT 

It  always  dismays  me  when  I  hear  or 
read  debate  on  taxes  suid  spending,  if 
that  debate  is  couched  principEdly  in 
subjective  terms  or  borne  forward  sol^ 
by  pliilosophical  persuasion.  Our  atti- 
tudes on  taxes  and  spending  arise  nat- 
urally from  philosophical  orientation,  as 
they  should,  but  what  I  am  saying  is  that 
we  must  never  forget  the  vast  storehouse 
of  factual  information  from  which  there 
is  no  escape  into  subjectivity,  Irrespec- 
tive of  philosophical  disposition.  Tlie 
facts  are  the  facts,  and  they  tell  us  a 
most  certain  story  during  these  times. 

First,  the  Federal  Government's  gross 
annual  revenue  has  risen  from  $7  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1940 — just  34  years  ago — 
to  $232.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1973,  and 
upwards  ever  since  to  a  projected  annual 
revenue  of  $295  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1975. 

The  statistics  are  as  follows: 

TABLE  1'.— SUMMARY  OF  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  REVENUE, 
EXPENDITURES,    AND   DEBT,   SELECTED    FISCAL    YEARS 

1940  71 

(In  billions  of  doltars) 


Hem 

1940 

1948 

1960 

1971 

1973 

FEDERAL 

Revenue 

Genefal 

Expenditures 

..  7.0 
..  6.2 
..  10.1 

47.3 
44.3 
35.6 
33.8 

2ta.3 

99.8 
87.1 
97.3 
90.3 
76.7 
28.3 

202.5 
156.9 
226.2 
198.7 
150.4 
3911 

232.2 
161.4 
246.5 

Direct 

General 

Debt  outst»nd»ng... 

..  9.2 
..  8.9 
..  43.0 

NA 

NA 

468.4 

<  Excerpted  from  table  3,  "Summary  of  Total  Government 
Revenue,  Expenditures,  and  Debt,"  "Facts  and  figures  on  Gov- 
ernment Finance,"  Tax  Foundation.  Inc.  1973,  at  p.  15. 

Second,  the  growth  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's spending  has  outpaced  those 
of  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  Between 
fiscal  years  1960  and  1972,  while  per 
capita  disposable  income  in  constant 
dollars  increased  by  42  percent.  Govern- 
ment purchases  of  goods  and  services  in- 
creased by  134  percent — over  tlu-ee  times 
as  much.  Private  purchases  of  goods  and 
services  increased  by  102  percent, 
markedly  less — almost  a  fourth  less — 
than  those  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Dining  this  same  period,  budget  re- 
ceipts increased  by  126  percent,  but  ac- 
tual budget  expenditures  increased  by  a 
startling  151  percent — 26  percent  over 
receipts — necessitating  a  rise  in  the  pub- 
lic debt — ^the  indebtedness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  borne  by 
each  and  every  one  of  us,  and  even  by  the 
unborn — by  no  less  than  49  percent. 

What  are  the  statistics  on  this?  They 
are  as  follows : 

Table  2  ' — Government  and  the  changing 
economy 

[Percentage  change  In  selected  Indicators] 
I.  The  Federal  Government :  1960-72 

Budget  receipts 126 

Budget  expenditures 151 

Public   debt - 49 

Expenditures  for  national  defense  and 

international  affairs  and  finance 87 

Domestic-clvUlan  expenditures 246 

Federal  tax  receipts  (including  social 

insurance  taxes) 129 


n.  The  economy: 

Oroos  national  product 109 

Oovemment  purchases  of  goods  and 
services  134 

Private  purchases  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices    102 

Per  capita  disposable  Income  In  con- 
stant dollars 42 

» Excerpted  from  Table  1,  "Oovernment 
and  the  Changing  Economy,"  Facts  and  Fig- 
ures on  Government  Finance,  Tax  Founda- 
tion, Inc..  1973,  at  page   13. 

Let  us  look  further,  for  one  moment, 
at  the  debt  impUcations  of  those  statis- 
tics. 

The  Federal  debt  outstanding  during 
the  period  from  fiscal  year  1940  to  fiscal 
year  1971  rose  from  $43  billion  to  $398.1 
billion  an  828-percent  increase;  and 
then  rose,  through  November  30,  1974,  to 
a  total  ceiling  of  $477  billion — a  1,010- 
percent  increase  over  1940. 

Tbe  implications  of  those  statistics 
upon  the  livelihood  of  every  American 
cannot  be  missed;  they  are  obvious. 

To  illustrate  the  waste  of  tax  dollars 
which  could  be  better  spent  in  carrying 
the  debt  service.  Just  consider  that  the 
estimated  total  interest  payments  on  the 
outstanding  debt  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  this  fiscal  year  of  1974  is 
$29  biUion. 

Third,  the  per  capita  growth  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  again  from  the  period 
of  1940  through  1972,  has  been  upward 
by  1,452  percent,  from  $77  in  1940  to 
$1,195  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972.  That 
is  $1,195  per  person — every  man,  woman, 
and  child — and  it  is  going  up  even  fur- 
ther for  fiscal  years  1973,  1974,  and  1975. 
All  the  figures  are  not  yet  in,  but  we  know 
the  direction — up. 

The  statistics  are  as  follows: 
Table  3  V — Federal  expenditures:  Per  capita 

[Selected  fiscal  years:  1940-72] 
Fiscal  year: 

1940  n 

1942    266 

1944   751 

1946    485 

1948    246 

1950   28B 

1952    463 

1953    509 

1954    486 

1955    - 461 

1956   468 

1957   —       484 

1958  500 

1959  534 

1960  646 

1961  677 

1962  614 

1963 634 

1934 _ 662 

1965 675 

1965  734 

1967    847 

1968    927 

1969 978 

1970    1.027 

1971    1.102 

1972    _.   1.195 

^  Excerpted  from  Table  6.  "Federal,  State, 
and  Local  Expenditures:  Per  Capita  and  Per- 
centage Distribution,"  Facts  and  Figures  cm 
Government  Finance,  Tax  Foundation,  Inc, 
1973,  at  page  18. 

Coextenslvely,  the  per  capita  gross 
debt  of  the  United  States  increased  from 
$326  in  1940  to  $2,052  in  1972— a  S28-per- 
cent  jump,  as  borne  out  by  these  figures: 
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Tabu  4>< — Qrou  €tibt  of  TederaX  Oovem- 

ment:  per  eapita 

(End  of  ntocted  flacal  ymn.  1940-73] 

riacal  yur: 

1B40   328 

1943  541 

1»44  1.613 

194«  1.924 

1948  1,727 

1960  1.T02 

1962  1,604 

1963  1,681 

1964 1.683 

1966 1,670 

1966  1,630 

1967  1.688 

1988 1.694 

1960  1,613 

1960  _ 1.691 

1961 1.679 

1902  1.604 

1963  1.621 

1964  1.629 

1966  1,637 

1966  1,633 

1967  -. 1.649 

1968 1.739 

1909  - 1,756 

1970 1.820 

1971  1,931 

1972 2.062 

^Kzonpted  from  Ubl«  11,  "Oross  Debt  of 
Federal,  State,  and  Local  Governments:  Per 
Capita  and  Percentage  Distribution."  "Facts 
and  Flgitres  on  OoTemment  Finance,"  Tax 
Foundation.  Inc..  1973,  at  23. 

Fourth,  we  should  look  at  the  rate  of 
Increase  in  Federal  expenditures  accord- 
bag  to  an  absolute  standard.  "If  Federal 
spending  has  gone -up."  It  Is  argued  by 
some,  "we  should  not  be  too  concerned, 
for  all  spending  has  gone  up.  You  pay 
more  for  everything  now."  One  way  to 
examine  the  validity — invalidity — of  this 
assertion  is  to  Judge  the  growth  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures  in  terms  relative  to  a 
fixed  standard — ^typically  our  gross  na- 
tional prodiKt.  The  Question  is  simple. 
"Have  Ftederal  expenditures  increased  as 
a  percentage  of  the  gross  national 
product?" 

The  answer  speaks  for  itself.  Not  only 
have  those  expenditures  increased  in  re- 
lation to  the  ONP,  but  they  have  doubled 
since  1940. 

The  statistics  buttress  this  conclusion: 

TABU  Si.-FEOERAL  GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURES  AND 
6R0SS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT.  CALENDAR  YEARS  lMO-71 


FMml 

GlMS 

As 

MbOMl 

prodMct 

'""TSTp 

IMO 

10.0 

M.7 

10.0 

IMl 

2015 

124.5 

16.5 

1M2 

S«l1 

157.9 

35. 5 

IMS 

At 

191.  S 

44.0 

wa _ 

S6.S 

210.1 

45.4 

IMS 

M.6 

21L9 

30.9 

IMS _ 

3S.( 

200.9 

17.1 

1M7 

29.9 

23L3 

12.9 

IMI 

34.9 

2S7.6 

US 

IMS _ 

41.3 

2S6.9 

111 

1950 

4as 

2M.S 

14.3 

Wl-    ._ 

S7.t 

3214 

17.6 

MSI        

7L» 

34&S 

ZIS 

1K3 

77.0 

3(16 

2L1 

1*4 

cai7 

364.0 

111 

1K5 

6LI 

3010 

17.1 

1956 

7Lt 
79.6 

411 Z 

«4L1 

17.2 

1957 

HO 

MM  

U.% 

447.3 

119 

IHS 

•LO 
910 

4817 
9017 

110 

un ^ 

114 

usi ^ 

UZ.1 

6211 

110 

MO 

lUlS 

9013 

117 

IMS 

lao 

9NL8 

U3 

>«* 

t9L7 

117 

»««     .      .     ; 

OOLZ 

111 

IMB 

740.0 

110 

IW , 

MLO 

793.0 

aio 

ItM 

ULf 

•at 

a.o 

YMr 

Fadaril 

GovwiMirt 

•xpMKlituras  • 

Gross 
nttionsl 
product 

As 

•  ptreantaga 

of  GNP 

1969 

1970 

1971 

189.2 
204.5 
220.8 

930.3 

976.4 

1,050.4 

20.3 
20.9 
21.0 

■  Excerpted  from  tabic  20,  "Government  Expenditures  and 
Gross  Nationai  Product,"  "Facts  and  Figures  on  Governmeiit 
Finance,"  Tax  Foundation,  Inc.,  1973,  at  p.  33. 

'  Includes  expenditures  for  grants-ii-aid  to  State  and  local 
fovemnients. 

Last,  we  should  look  at  how  our  Gov- 
ernment's growth  rate  compares  to  that 
of  other  countries.  In  this  measure,  we 
can  determine  several  things,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  degree  to  which  we 
are  moving  toward  a  government-pro- 
vides-everything  psychology  in  our  Na- 
tion and  in  these  Halls. 

The  rate  of  direct  taxation  as  a  per- 
centage of  gross  domestic  product  in  the 
United  States  was  by  1969  superceded  by 
only  three  of  the  26  principal  free  world 
nations — Sweden,    New     Zealand,     and 
Denmark — all    predominantly    socisdist 
societies.  The  figures  since  1969  have 
served  only  to  reinforce  that  1969  level: 
Tabls  6  >. — Tax  revenues  in  relation  to  gross 
domestic  product  in  selected  countries 
(Calendar  Year  1969] 
Direct  taxes  as  a  percentage  of  GDP 
Country : 

Australia    13.6 

Belgium    10.8 

Canada »— 13.8 

Chile    . 6.7 

China  (Taiwan)   , 2. 1 

Colombia    ,. 4.3 

Denmark 16.6 

Finland     , 13.6 

France    6.8 

Oermany,  Federal  Republic  of 10.  6 

Ireland    ;. 7.6 

Israel  __ I 11.0 

Italy    : 6.9 

Jamaica    ► 5.7 

Japan 8.3 

Korea,  Republic  of , 5.7 

Netherlands    . 13.3 

New  Zealand 17.8 

Norway  . 14.6 

Philippines    . 2.7 

Portugal   6.7 

South  Africa.  Union  of 10.6 

Sweden  . 20.7 

Switzerland  ^ 11.0 

United  Kingdom ^ 16. 1 

United  States 16.1 

X  Excerpted  from  Table  22,  "Tax  Revenues 
in  Relation  to  Oroes  Domestic  Product  In 
Selected  Countries,"  facts  and  figures  on 
Oovemment  Finance,  Tax  Foundation,  Inc., 
1073,  at  page  36. 

What  do  the  statistics  I  have  cited  to- 
day tell  us? 
aovsamcKMT  spending  axjat  havx  a  cEnjNc 

Oovemment  spending— and  the  rais- 
ing of  revenue  requisite  to  that  spend- 
ing— ^must  have  a  ceiling  beyond  which 
It  Invites  both  the  collapse  of  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  N{^ion  and  politi- 
cal freedom.  Because  Government  works 
with  numbers  which  are  beyond  normal 
human  comprehension — who  amongst  us 
can  really  contemplate  tbe  size  of  1  bil- 
lion of  anything;  because  it  sees  a  broad 
scope  of  real  or  Imagined  issues;  and,  be- 
cause It  has  not  yet  readied  "the  break- 
ing point."  the  Ckmgress  finds  it  hard  to 
impose  self-restraints  on  the  levels  of  Its 
own  authorizations  and  appropriations. 


Yet  everyone,  even  ttit  most  casual  of 
observers,  knows  that  Government  has  a 
never-ending  appetite  for  the  people's 
earnings  which  can  be  controlled  only 
through  the  use  of  mechanisms  which 
limit — by  direction  of  the  people — that 
appetite,  such  measures  as  budget  re- 
form, revenue  limitation,  and  so  forth. 

The  statistics  Which  I  have  cited  today 
prove  the  tendencies  of  Government  to 
siphon  off  ever  greater  s)iares  of  the 
people's  income  for  itself,  yet  that  casual 
observer  to  whom  I  have  alluded  knows 
that  aU — I  repeat,  all — ^ineome  of  gov- 
ernment must  ultimately  come  from  the 
people  themselves,  through  personal  in- 
come taxes,  through  corporate  income 
taxes  passed  on  to  the  consumers  in  the 
form  of  higher  costs,  through  excises, 
posts,  duties,  and  so  forth. 

Government  must  realize  that  it  can- 
not indefinitely  tax  the  people  at  con- 
stantly increasing  levels  wiltiout  destroy- 
ing the  people's  ability  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  families.  Government's 
share  of  the  wealth  must  not  interfere 
with  the  ability  of  the  people  to  produce 
wealth. 

In  the  end,  they  will  wind  up  defense- 
less, at  the  mercy  of  a  vast  special- 
interest-oriented  Government  bureauc- 
racy they  unwittingly  heli>ed  to  create, 
a  bureaucracy  which  perpetuates  itself 
through  the  consumption  of  the  people's 
livelihood. 

When  one  ponders  over  the  marked 
rise  in  tax  collections,  as  a  percentage 
of  income,  the  question  jposed  is  really 
twofold:  Where  will  it  stop?  How  can  we 
make  it  stop — get  a  handle  on  it? 

In  my  opinion,  upon  extensive  observ- 
ations of  political  and  ecoQomic  history, 
the  answer  to  the  former  i^es  in  getting 
that  handle  on  the  latter,  in  other  words, 
it  will  not  stop  until  mechanisms  are 
devised  to,  first,  stabilize,  then  eventually 
reduce — systematically — ^the  ratio  be- 
tween Federal  spending  and  gross  na- 
tional income. 

No  matter  how  hard  this  body  must 
"bite  the  bullet"  in  determining  that  the 
present  level  of  spending  must  be  the 
maximum  at  which  we  must  stop,  we 
simply  must  arrive  at  agreement  on  an 
absolute  standard  against  which  prior- 
ities for  Federal  expenditures  can  be 
established  by  this,  the  fltst  branch  of 
Government.  As  long  as  we  adhere  to 
the  ever-flexible,  no-ceiling  way  in  which 
the  Congress  authorizes  and  appropri- 
ates moneys  today,  we  wUH  continue  to 
feed,  at  the  expense  of  the  pec^e,  the 
insatiable  aiq)etite  of  Gotemment  for 
dollars,  giving  credence  to  that  classic 
Thomas  Nast  cartoon,  "Taxes  are  politi- 
cians food." 

We  cannot  urge  remedial  action  on 
this  urgent  problem  without  first  realiz- 
ing that  its  ultimate  resoli^csi  lies  not 
only  in  the  will  of  the  CX>ngi»fls  to  assume 
its  proper  and  f  iiQ  constitutional  roles 
with  respect  to  the  purpose,  but  also  in 
the  issue  being  Joined  head  on  through  a 
comprehensive,  fully  Intetreloted  pro- 
gram effort.  Piecemeal  eSosia  to  first 
attack  spending  here,  taxes  there,  are 
inherently  doomed  to  failure  or 
frustration. 

Only  through  a  unified  a|id  unldlrect- 
ed  effort  will  we  be  able  lo  adequately 
meet  this  problem  and  to  resolve  It.  It 
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will  require  a  great  degree  of  personal 
courage  of  convictions  among  the  Mem- 
bers and  a  solid  commitment  to  the  in- 
stitution of  procedural  devices  to  get  us 
out  of  this  tax-and-spend-and-tax 
morass. 
What  then  is  to  be  done? 
This  effort  to  get  a  firmer  grip  on  the 
handles  with  which  to  control  spending 
ij>  not  a  hopeles  task.  There  are  many 
things  which  can  be  done— by  both  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress. 

I  was — and  am  still — deeply  concerned 
over  the  recent  budget  submitted  by  the 
President,  proposing  Federal  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1975  tn  excess  of  $304  billion— 
an  increase  of  about  $30  bUlion  over  fis- 
cal year  1974.  Together  with  34  other 
Congressmen  and  Senators,  we  trans- 
mitted a  joint  communication  to  the 
President,  expressing  our  concern  and 
our  intent  to  hold  down  spending. 

Out  of  this  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence on  the  fiscal  year  1975  budget  has 
come  some  interesting  observations,  and 
I  wish  to  share  them  with  my  colleagues. 
The  debate  over  the  nature  of  the 
spending  surge  has  boiled  down  to  an 
argument  over  which  institution  is  most 
responsible  for  this  spending  surge:  the 
ExecuUve  or  the  Congress?  The  Execu- 
tive says,  to  paraphrase,  "It's  not  my 
fault;  you  fellows  in  Congress  mandated 
this  level  of  spending."  And  the  Congress 
says,  to  paraphrase  again,  "It  is  not  our 
fault;  If  the  Executive  did  not  make  pro- 
posals for  so  much  spending,  we  could 
be  better  able  to  hold  the  line  and  to  es- 
tablish better  priorities."  Like  most  such 
exchanges,  both — the  Executive  and  the 
Congress — are  somewhat  right,  and  both 
are  somewhat  wrong.  It  is  one  of  those 
gray  areas  again. 

What  can  the  Executive  do?  Several 
things,  all  important. 

First,  it  can  begin  by  submitting  to 
the  Congress  only  balanced  budgets.  If 
revenues  are  not  going  to  be  sufficient  to 
sustain  proposed  spending,  then  that 
spending  should  be  cut  back.  To  do  other- 
wise is  to  incur  further  deficits,  pushing 
up  further  the  size  of  the  national  debt 
and  the  amount  which  we  and  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  will  have  to  pay 
back  someday. 

Second,  it  can  begin  reestablishing  its 
spending  priorities  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  try  to  do  everything,  to  please 
everyone  who  wants  a  share  of  the  tax- 
payers' money.  Some  hard  decisions  must 
be  made,  between  competing  demands  on 
the  people's  money,  and  the  place  where 
that  should  at  least  start  is  at  the  execu- 
tiye  in  making  its  budget  recommenda- 
tions. 

Third,  it  can  beghi  standing  firm 
against  the  ever-rising  demands  from 
within  the  agencies  for  more  and  larger 
programs  and  more  and  larger  bureauc- 
racies to  support  them.  This  is,  beyond 
question,  an  appropriate  role  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive, for  it  is  within  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  that  those  agen- 
cies carry  out  the  laws.  Internal  demands 
have  added  measurably  to  the  size  of 
the  Federal  budget  over  the  past  years 
It  is  time  to  hold  the  Une  here,  too. 

What  can  the  Congress  do?  A  number 
of  things,  too. 

First,  It  can  proceed  with  the  enact- 
ment of  congressional  budget  reform 
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proposals.  The  House  and  Senate  have 
passed  such  a  measure;  it  is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  conference  committee.  These 
measures  would  give  the  Congress  a 
greater  voice  in  determining  the  initial 
size  of  the  Federal  budget  proposal,  es- 
tablishing at  the  beginning  of  considera- 
tion of  the  overall  budget  request  for  a 
fiscal  year  the  goal  it  wants  to  meet  in 
keeping  down  spending.  The  Congress 
will  establish  a  figure  certain  and  try  to 
keep  the  total  of  all  appropriations  bills 
at  a  level  not  to  exceed  that  amount. 
This  wm  certainly  put  added  internal 
pressures  on  the  Congress  to  better  deter- 
mine its  priorities.  Otherwise,  the  Con- 
gress too  often  acts  as  if  the  Treasury 
were  an  endless  bank  of  money. 

Second,  we  can  implement  the  zero- 
base  budgeting  concept.  This  concept 
would  require  the  Congress  to  begin  the 
consideration  of  each  budget  request  on 
a  de  novo  basis.  In  other  words,  no  pro- 
gram is  taken  for  granted.  Just  because 
a  program  was  funded  during  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year  does  not  mean,  if  this 
concept  is  used,  that  it  will  be  automati- 
cally funded  the  next  year.  If  a  program 
is  of  questionable  utility,  its  advocates 
are  really  going  to  have  to  prove  to  the 
Congress  that  it  should  be  funded 
further. 

The  use  of  the  zero-base  budgeting 
concept  is  intended  to  shift  the  burden 
of  debate  for  the  funding  of  programs 
away  from  those  who  question  the  suc- 
cess of  a  program  to  those  who  advocate 
Its  utility.  This  could  be  a  major  shift  in 
the  institutional  dynamics  of  budgeting 
Federal  programs. 

Tliird,  we  should  consider  the  enact- 
ment of  a  revenue  control  and  expendi- 
ture determination  requirement.  Too 
often  the  Congress  has  tried  to  come  to 
pips  with  these  problems  by  simply  try- 
ing to  hold  the  line  on  spending.  In  aU 
candor,  this  has  never  worked. 

As  Parkinson's  Law  states,  "Spending 
always  rises  to  meet  income,"  or  as  the 
corollary  to  that  Law  states,  "Spending 
always  slightly  exceeds  present  income 
in  expectation  of  future  growth  in  in- 
come." n  these  laws  are  true,  can  there 
be  any  wonder  why  we  have  not  been 
able  to  hold  the  line  on  spending? 

Recognizing  these  realities,  about  the 
only  way  in  which  we  can  truly  remedy 
this  endless  cycle  of  tax-and-spend-and- 
tax  is  to  enact  a  requirement  that  limits 
revenue— that  limits  government  income. 
Such  a  proposal  would  fix  a  percentage 
certain  beyond  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  not  go.  Government's 
share  of  national  income  could  not  ex- 
ceed a  certain  percentage  of  that  hicome. 
As  the  economy  grew,  government  would 
have  more  actual  dollars  with  which  to 
meet  commitments,  but  it  would  not 
have  a  greater  percentage  of  the  people's 
income.  Thus,  there  would  be  room  for 

growth  but  the  freedom  of  the  people 

the  freedom  which  is  lost  or  endangered 
when  government  takes  ever-increasing 
shares  of  the  people's  livelihood— wotild 
be  better  protected. 

I  am  working  on  such  a  proposal  and 
have  introduced,  for  discussion  purposes, 
a  first  draft  of  such  a  mefksur«.  House 
Johit  Resolution  816.  I  will  have  more 
to  say  on  this  as  I  approach  the  intro- 
duction of  a  revised  measure. 


As  I  Indicated  earlier  in  my  remarks 
today,  the  Congress  simply  must  come  tci 
pips  with  this  matter.  If  we  do  not,  we 
invite  the  collapse  of  our  monetary  anc 
economic  systems,  and.  ultimately,  th< 
ability  of  the  Government  to  discharge 
its  responsibilities. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  whj 
should  we  not  be  able  to  balance  the 
budget  when  receipts  continue  to  in 
crease  year  after  year? 

Why  should  we  not  be  able  to  create 
surpluses  instead  of  deficits? 

Why  should  we  not  begin  to  reduce  the 
national  debt  instead  of  increasing  it  an 
nually? 

Why  should  we  not  do  each  of  these 
things  and  also  cut  taxes? 

Unbalanced  budgets,  arjiual  deficits 
increases  in  debt,  and  ever-increasing 
tax  loads  are  negative  influences  that  do 
great  harm  to  our  people,  while  balanced 
budgets,  annual  surpluses,  systematic 
debt  retirement  and  tax  reUef  would  be 
positive  influences  that  would  greatly 
benefit  our  fellow  citizens. 

The  reason  we  cannot  balance  the 
budget,  create  surpluses,  reduce  the  debt 
and  cut  taxes  is  that  we  have  permitted 
spendmg  outlays  to  get  out  of  control.  If 
we  do  not  bring  irresponsible  spending 
under  control,  there  wUl  be  more  and 
more  regimentation  by  more  and  more 
bureaucrats,  an  ever-increasing  concen- 
tration of  pohtical  and  economic  power 
as  more  and  more  new  governmental  ac- 
tivities are  superimposed  on  existing  pro- 
pams,  and  of  course  an  ever-lengthen- 
ing string  of  budgetary  deficits  that  wUI 
create  inflation  even  worse  than  that 
which  already  plagues  us. 

Future  budgets  can  be  balanced  if  we 
simply  hold  the  line  on  spending  Why 
continue  to  fritter  away  the  annual  in- 
creases m  revenue  that  our  amazing  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  generates?  Instead 
of  passing  more  and  more  spending  pro- 
posals, let  us  use  the  extra  revenue  for 
debt  reduction  and  an  eventual  easing  of 
the  tax  burden. 

The  foUowing  table  demonstrates  that 
resceipts  are  behind  outlays  by  1  year 
Why  not  make  it  the  other  way  aroimd? 

(In  millions  of  dollars| 


Receipts 


Outlays 


Fiscal  year— 

f?" 208,649 

19/3 _ 232  225 

1974  estimate 270'  OOO 

1975  estimate 295,000 


231,876 

246,526 
274,660 
304,445 


Our  economic  health  would  improve 
and  more  people  would  be  able  to  meet 
theu-  own  needs  from  their  own  incomes 
if  we  would  only  let  our  growing  econ- 
omy's fiscal  fruits  go  toward  reducing  the 
debt  rather  than  let  them  be  wasted  by 
more  riotous  spending. 

In  the  list  below  are  some  more  of  the 
spending  proposals  that  my  colleague 
mentioned  during  his  remarks.  Each  of 
them  would  cost  at  least  half  a  bllhon 
dollars  but  less  than  a  billion  dollars  dur- 
ing the  period  from  fiscal  1974  Uirough 
fiscal  1977.  rtXB  total  for  the  4  year* 
would  be  $32.7(»,875.000.  considerably 
less  than  the  totals  mentioned  by  the  two 
gentlemen  who  preceded  me  in  the  well, 
but  still  a  tidy  sum  of  money. 
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BILLS  THAT  WOULD  COST  AT  LEAST  HALF  A  BILLION  DOLLARS  BUT  UNDER  J1,000,000,000  EACH  DURING  4  YEARS 

fCosts  in  thousands  of  dollars) 
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Title  or  descn'pOoa 


nscai  1974 


Rscal  1975 


Fiscal  1976 


Fiscal  1977 


Total 


Juvenile  and  Adult  Correctional  Fadlitias  Improvement  Act. 

Automotive  Transport  Research  and  Devalopinent  Act 

Emergency  Urban  Crime  Reduction  »ct_ 

'National  Readinf  Improveinent  Act 

Rural  Drinking  Water  Assistance  Act. 

Senior  Citizens  Community  Centers  and  Sarvicas  Act 

Nafcotics  Addict  Treatment  and  RehatMlitation  Act 

Urban  Transportation  Emergency  Relief  Act 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act _ 

Rural  Development  Act  Amendments _ 

Ertfergy  Emergency  Act 

NeighbortHXM  Conservation  Act 

National  Health  Planning  and  Development  Act 

Correctional  Manpower  and  Employment  Act 

Middle  and  Low  Income  Housing  Act 

Pollutian  Control  FKility  Loan  Act 

Establish  State  automobile  emission  control  systems  inspection  programs. 

Physicians'  community  service  program.. _ 

Housing  for  the  Elderly  Act 

Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act 

Amend  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 

Community  Child  Care  Act 

National  Health  Research  Fellowship  and  Traineeship  Act 

Programs  for  unemployed  scientists  and  engineers 

Indian  Economic  Development  and  Employment  Act 

Federal  Energy  Administration  Act _ 

Omnibus  Correctional  Reform  Act 

Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assistance  Act '. 

National  Fuels  and  Energy  Conservation  Act 

National  Environmental  Financing  Act _ 

Community  Economic  Adjustment  Assistance  Act 

Congressional  Election  Finance  Act 


100, 000 
300, 000 
300,000 
207,500 
220, 000 
170,000 
200, 000 
200,000 
400,  000 
200, 000 
633,500 
150, 000 
18, 000 
150,  000 
750,000 
750,000 
300,000 
175,000 
230,000 


200, 000 
300, 000 

>  300,000 
312,  500 
220, 000 
280, 000 

>  200, 000 
200, 000 
400, 000 
200, 000 
150,000 
250, 000 
198, 000 
200, 000 


300,000 
300,000  . 

'300,000 
367,500  . 
220, 000 
390. 000 

'  200, 000 
200.000 


300.040 


220, 


616" 


200,  OCO 
200,000 


200, 000 


200 


370, 000 

268,000 

>  200, 000 


6i6~ 


268,000 
>  200, 000 


225,000 


204.000 
300.000 
150.000 
116.000 
93,000 
137.000 
281.000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 


400,000 
175,000 
155.000 
189,250 
225,000 
150,000 
214,500 
300,000 
150.000 
277. 000 
145,000 
137,000 
104,000 


175,000 
155,000 
252,050 
225,000 
250,000 
225,000 


250^646" 


150,000 
179,000 
145,000 
137,000 
116,000 


150, 


o.oio 

4,000 
190,000 
137,""" 


-f- 


Total. 


8,460,000 


6, 032,  250 


5, 324, 550 


-X 


900,000 
900, 000 
900,000 
887,500 
880,000 
840, 000 
800,000 
800, 000 
800, 000 
800. 000 
783,  500 
770, 000 
752, 000 
750.000 
750.000 
750.000 
700.000 
700.000 
695.000 
675.  375 
675,000 
6b0, 000 
643,500 
600,000 
600,000 
576,000 
573, 000 
548,000 
505. OCO 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 


2,887,0t5 


22, 703, 870 


<  Projection*. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  take 
a  look  at  some  statistics. 

Personal  consumption  expenditures 
during  1971  totaled  $664,900  million,  in- 
cluding the  following  items: 

Billiona 

Food   $117.3 

Housing    99.2 

Transportation   l 90. 1 

Clothing,  shoes,  etc 57.3 

Medical  care  expenses 51.4 

Household  furniture,  equipment,  and 

supplies  47.3 

Recreation  43.6 

Personal  business 37. 1 

Electricity,  gas,  telephone,  and  tele- 
graph         27.4 

Alc<riioUc  beverages  19.1 

Tobacco    11.7 

Prlyate  education  and  research 11. 1 

Personal  care   10.8 

Pellglous  and  welfare  activities 9. 1 


Foreign  travel  and  other,  net. 

Domestic  service ^ 

Jewelry  and  watches » 

Miscellaneous   _.. 


5.2 

5.0 

4.3 

19.2 


Total  consumption . 664.9 

The  above  figures  represent  the  mar- 
ket value  of  goods  and  services  pur- 
chased by  individuals  and  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions, and  the  value  of  food, 
clothing,  housing,  and  financial  services 
received  by  them  as  income  in  kind.  They 
include  the  rental  value  of  owner-oc- 
cupied houses,  but  not  purchases  of 
dwellings. 

That  is  a  lot  of  money— $664,900,000,000, 
but  if  all  of  the  bills  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  mentioned  In  his  remarks 
were  enacted  Into  law,  a  great  deal  more 
than  that,  $871,363,307,000,  would  have 
to  be  produced  by  the  taxpayers  during 


the  next  4  years.  Of  that  huge  sum, 
$680,567,812,000  woidd  have  to  be  paid 
out  during  flscals  1974,  1975,  and  1976. 
That  3-year  total  exceeds  what  is  being 
spent  in  a  single  year  for  food,  housing, 
clothing,  medical  care,  and  a  good  many 
other  things. 

The  preceding  speakers  have  listed  a 
good  many  of  the  bills  that  we  have  been 
discussing,  but  the  list  is  by  no  means 
complete.  The  tabulation  that  I  will  in- 
sert at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  in- 
cludes those  that  would  cost  at  least  $25 
million  but  under  $50  million  each  dur- 
ing the  next  4  years,  or  a  total  of 
$1,870,203,000  for  the  period  1974  through 
1977 — fiscal  years.  That  sounds  like  pea- 
nuts, but  added  to  the  other  tables  it 
helps  to  mtike  a  truly  frightening  figure. 

The  tabulation  follows: 


BILLS  THAT  WOULD  COST  AT  LEAST  J25.000,000  BUT  UNDER  J50,000,000  EACH  DURING  4  YEARS 

(Costs  in  thousands  of  loJIars] 


Title  or  desaiption 


Fiscal  1974 


Fiscal  1975 


Fiscal  1976 


Fiscal  1977 


Totals 


Construct,  operate,  and  maintain  Nueces  River  project  (Teus). 

Earthquake  Prediction  Act 

Construct,  operate,  and  maintain  Santa  Margarita  project  (California). 

National  Agency  for  Transportation  Safety  Act 

Federal  Animal  Damage  Control  Ad 

»lot>ile  Health  Unit  AcL 

National  Workers'  Compematioa  Standards  Act 

Construct  Fotirmile  Run  protect  Ofirginia) 

Establish  BigThickelNatioaal  Kolofical  Reserve  (Texas) 

Federal  Fisheries  Environniental  Disaster  and  Assistance  Act 

Drug  Abuse  Educatioa  AcL 

Construct,  operate,  and  maintain  Cibolo  project  (Toms) 

Secondary  schools'  Interxholastie  athMc  proframs 

Prisoner  Treatment  Act 

Control  streambank  erosion 

Develop  comniunity  facilities  on  Guam 

Elderly  and  Handicapped  AsMrieaas  Transportation  ServkM  Act 

Shoreline  Erosiea  Control  Denomtratiofl  AcL 

Rolling  stock  scheduling  and  control  systems „, 

NuUitional  Medical  Edwatiaa  Act 

EsUUish  New  Energy  Searce  Corporation . 

Train  physicians' asststanti.„ „ 

Natiaaat  Swamer  Youth  Spsrts  Pnraai  AcL 

Runaway  Yoalh  Act 

ResettiaSavielJemh  refuaeaa  la  Israel 

Solar  Hettiai  and  Cooliag  DeaieesMiCfl  Act 


49,600 

12,200       12,200       12,200       12,240 

48,700 r 

14,000        16,000        18,000 

9,600       13,000       13,000       12,000 

10,000        15.000        20,000 L. 

15,000        15,000        15,000 ].. 

42,800 1 

16,119  11,484  12,845  2,312 
33,000        9,000 r. 

7,000       10,000       12,000       12,OQ0 

40,151  , 

10,000  10,000  10,000  10,000 
10,000  10,000  10.000  10,0110 
10,000        10,000        10,000        10,000 

40,000 ,.. 

15,000       25,000 „. 

10.000  10.000  10,000  10.000 
40.000 ^. 

10.000  10,000  10,000  10.  on 

10,000  10.000  '10.000               110,000 

10,000  10.000  10.000                 10.000 

7,000  10,000  10,000                10,00) 

13,000  12,000  12,000 _. 

36  500 

4,500 8,066 ii,'566 i2,"5»" 


49,600 
48,800 
48,700 
48,000 
47.600 
45;  000 
45,000 
42,800 
42.  760 
42,000 
41,000 
40,151 
40.000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
37,000 
37,000 
36,500 
36,500 
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Title  or  description 


nscal  1974 


Hscal  1975 


Fiscal  1976 


High  Seas  Oil  Port  Act 50Q 

Children  with  Specific  Learning  Disabilities  Act. 1 '" "  6  000 

Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome  Act 10  000 

Grants  to  Deganawidah-Quebalcoatl  University  (California)    .                "" 8750 

National  Professions  Foundation  Act 5' 000 

Rehabilitate  aged  inpatients  of  long-term  health  care  facilities... 1. 1 "" 5' 000 

Authorize  emergency  erosion  control  projects 35' 000 

Create  position  of  ombudsman  for  Congress 8  025 

Urban  Transport  Data  Act... ' "  8' 000 

Japan-United  States  Friendship  Act 32000 

Establish  National  Institute  of  Building  Sciences 10000 

Toxic  Substances  Control  Act- _                                                            9240 

National  Blood  Bank  Act ..../_ "  10  000 

Designate  marine  sanctuaries  in  areas  of  ocean,  coastal,  and  oilier  via\.eis.V.........V.V '  lo'  000 

Authorize  research  and  develop  ground  propulsion  systems 7  500 

Respiratory  Disease  Benefits  Act lo'oOO 

Youth  Programs  Act 10  000 

Waterway  transportation  to  Gateway  National  Recreation  Area  (New  Jersey-New  York) "  " " ' " " "  30  000 

Employees  Comprehensive  Respiratory  Disease  Compensation  and  Registration  Act.. 10,000 

Construct,  operate,  and  maintain  replacement  dam  for  American  Falls  Dam  of  Upper  Snake  River  Basin 

project  (Idaho) 29  000 

Establish  California  Desert  National  Conservation  Area 28, 600 

Weather  Modification  and  Precipitation  Management  Act                                                        _     7000 

Acquire  Vermejo  Ranch  (New  Mexico-Colorado)  Unds  for  forests  26  788 

Institute  for  the  Social  Sciences  Act _  10  000 

Establish  Nantucket  Sound  Islands  Trust .__ \[.[[\^[\\Vi[\\[" [[[[[[[  S,  334 

Total 858,907 


10.500 
12.000 
12, 000 
8,750 
10,000 
10,000 


8.025 
8,000 


10.000 
11.100 
10.000 

10,000 

7.500 

10. 000 

10,000 


10,000 


7,000 

288 

5.500 

8.333 


405. 680 


13.000 
18.000 
14.000 
8.750 
10.000 
10,000 


8.025 
8.000 


7,000 

288 

5,500 

8,333 


391, 041 


Fiscal  1977 


12.500 


8,750 
10.000 
10,000 


8,025 
8,000 


6,000 
10.100  .... 

6,000 

10.000 

10,000 

7,500 
10.000 

7,500 

10.000 

10.000 

7.000 

288 

5. 500 


214,  575 


Totals 


36.  500 
36.000 
36,000 
35.  000 
35,  000 
35.000 
35.000 
32.  100 
32.000 
32.000 
32.000 
30.440 
30.000 
30.  000 
30.000 
30,  000 
30.000 
30.000 
30. 000 

29.000 
28.600 
28. 000 
27.652 
26.500 
25.000 


1,  870. 203 


'  Projections. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  all 
of  the  450-plus  bills  that  my  able  col- 
lesigue  has  referred  to  became  law,  the 
taxpayers,  bond  purchasers,  and  money 
lenders  would  have  to  produce  almost 
$875  billion  during  the  next  4  years  for 
Uncle  Sam's  pockets.  Such  a  sum  is  al- 
most too  much  for  the  human  mind  to 
comprehend. 

This  vast  sum  is  only  a  part  of  the 
fiscal  picture.  If  even  a  few  of  the  more 
costly  bills,  such  as  the  Health  Security 
Act,  were  passed,  inflation  would  be  ac- 
celerated to  dangerous  heights.  Inflation 
Is  the  most  vicious  of  all  taxes — there 
are  no  escapes  from  it.  Young,  old,  and 


middle-aged  alike  pay  the  costs  of  in- 
flation by  the  erosion  of  their  purchasing 
power. 

To  make  matters  even  worse,  the  in- 
creases in  tax  burdens  and  inflation  loads 
will  be  accompanied  by  vast  increases 
in  the  number  of  bureaucrats  who  would 
be  hired  to  administer  the  many  new 
programs  created  by  the  bills.  The  vastly 
larger  bureaucracy  would  wield  more  and 
more  power  as  the  executive  monstrosity 
grew  and  grew,  but  its  individual  mem- 
bers would  become  more  powerful  po- 
litically as  their  numbers  increased. 

Eight  States  have  approximately  1,- 
260,000  Federal  civilian  employees,  each 
of  them  having  at  lesist  100,000,  except 


Ohio,  which  has  had  100,000  but  now 
has  just  over  95,000.  These  States,  Cali- 
fornia, Illinois,  Maryland,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Virginia, 
also  have  212  of  the  538  votes  in  the 
electoral  college,  thus  constituting  a 
powerful  force  that  could  be  a  deter- 
mining factor  in  a  close  Presidential 
election. 

The  table  below  includes  some  more 
of  the  bills  that  my  colleague  mentioned. 
Each  of  them  would  cost  at  least  $1  bil- 
lion but  less  than  $10  billion  dur- 
ing the  4-year  period,  or  $208,729,058,- 
000  for  all  of  them  for  fiscal  years  1974 
through  1977. 

The  table  follows: 


BILLS  THAT  WOULD  COST  AT  LEAST  $1,000,000,000  EACH  BUT  UNDER  $10,000,000,000  EACH  DURING  4  YEARS 

(Costs  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Title  or  description 


Fiscal  1974 


Fiscal  1975 


Adequate  Nutrition  Act 

Comprehensive  Child  Development  Act "" " 

Public  and  Private  Education  Assistance  Act  .  '  "' 

Regional  Development  Act .  "'  "" ' """ 

Public  Works  Development  Act 

Home  Owners  Mortgage  Loan  Corporation  Act..  

Police  Manpower  Act V.. '.'/.'. '"' 

Create  National  Zoological  and  Aquarium  Corporation..  ' 

Energy  sources  and  technologies  research. _ 

Energy  Research,  Development,  and  Demonstration  Administration  Act  

Comprehensive  Manpower  Act ..  "  '"  '" 

Community  Development  Assistance  Act...  '" 

Emergency  Rural  Housing  Act. '.III. ' 

State  Education  Finance  Assistance  Act " " 

Economic  Disaster  Area  Assistance  Act...  i' 

Community  LandGrantAct " " 5' 

Full  Employment  and  Job  Development  ActJ "I """  j' 


500.  000 
050. 000 
250.  000 
000.000 
278.  334 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,  000 
000,000 
500,000 
200,000 
500,000 


252,500 
007,500 
003,000 


4,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 


Small  Business  Pollution  Abatement  Loan  Assistance  and  Workers'  Readjusbnent  Assistance  Act 

Establish  Urban  Parkland  Heritage  Corporation 

Emergency  Energy  Empkiyment  Assistance  Act ..'. " * 

National  Refinery  Facilities  Expansion  Act. 3  000  000 

Domestic  Enterprise  Bank  Act " ""'  s'ooo'ooo 

Comprehensive  Youth  Opportunities  Act 

National  Energy  Research  and  Development  Policy  Act lllllllllllll"~lVlllVlll 

Family  planning  and  population  research 

Manpower  Training  and  Empk)yment  Act --''""I1-1-""IIIIII"I"II 

Comprehensive  Child  Nutrition  Act 

Older  Americans  Comprehensive  Services  Amendments llllll."..l.lll"lllllllll""ll"l""l 

Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 

Surface  Transportation  Act 

Equal  Educational  Opportunities  Act "'" " ' 

Police  Assistance  Act " 

Urban  Empkiyment  Act " " 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Drug  Abuse  Eradication  Act. 11111111111111111'"'"" 

National  Landlord-Tenant  Act 

National  Credit  Union  Bank  Act " 

Public  Emptoyment  Act. ""IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"""""""!       I'" 

Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  Act  (new  program$)....I.I.l."IllIlIllllIlIIIll  l 

Federal-Aid  Railroad  Act \       v    m       i  .. 

National  Science  Policy  and  Priorities  Act """"""r"""""""!"!""!" 


700,000 
847.000 

429,000 
175,000 

543,088 
757,000 

320,000 
[,035,000  . 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500.000 
500,000 
500,000 


.  500.  000 

.  050.  000 

,  250.  000 

. 500. 000 

803.833 

.  000.  000 

.  000.  000 

.  000.  000 

,  000. 000 

.  000.  000 

. 500.  000 

3,  200  000  . 

1,500.000 

2.000,000 

1,252.500 


700.000 
855,000 

516.000 
'75,000 

543,088 
677, 150 

475, 000 


500,000 
500,000 
500.000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 


Fiscal  1976 


3,  500,  000 

4, 

2. 

3. 

3, 

2. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2. 


1.500,000 

'  2. 000.  000 

1, 252,  500 


700,000 

55,000 

800,000 

623.  000 

942. 000 

'  75.  000 

543.088 

18.  700 

1  658.  450 

630,000 


455.000 
362,000 


455,000 
618,000 


500.000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
1500,000 
500.000 
500.000 
937, 125 
455.000 
830,000 


Fiscal  1977 


050.  000 

50,000 

250.  000 

2, 250, 000 

000.  000  . . 

328.333  .. 

000.  000 

2, 000.  000 

000.  000 

2.  000,  000 

000.  000 

2.000,000 

000.000 

2.  000.  000 

000,  000 

2,000,000 

500.000  .- 

1.500,000 

•  2, 000, 000 

1,252,500 


3.000 
•1,000,000 

3.000 
'1,000,000 

3.000 
•I.  000. 000 

1.000.000 
2,000,000  ... 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

700,000 


629,000 
1  1,017.000 


543.088 
5.000 

1630.000 


500.000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
■500,000 
500,000 
5OQ.000 
983, 981 
455, 000 


Totals 


9.  500.  000 
9.  200.  000 
9.000,000 
8.  500. 000 
8.410.500 
8.000.000 
8.  000  000 
8.  000.  000 
8.  000.  000 
8.000.000 
7.  500,  000 
7.  400,  000 
7.000,000 
6.000,000 
5,010,000 
5,007.500 
4.012,000 

4,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
3,000,000 
3.000.000 
2,800,000 
2,  557, 000 

2, 197,  000 
2, 184,  000 

2. 172,  352 
2.116.300 

2,  OSS,  000 
2, 035, 000 
2.000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2.000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2.000.000 
1, 921, 106 
1,820.000 
1,810,000 
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WtlS  THAT  WOttU  COST  AT  LEAST  tl.BOO.OM.OW  EACH  BUT  UNDER  |!0.8W.000,80C  EACH  DUmNG  4  YEARS-ConOnwd 

{Costs  in  U>ousand]  of  dolUr:| 


ApnZ  lOy  197Jt 


Title  or  descriptioa 


riscal  1974 


Hscal  I97S 


Fiscil  197( 


Hical  lt77 


Totcis 


Ml  Sarvicas  Act 

tfu.  HydrofM.  nut  faaHMra^  intm'ktL".'.'". 

Eaemncir  ll««  TfiMit  Pimmr  Act 

Cjgnhtjww  CWd  Cm  ad  CMId  DMatopnwnt  AcLV.".".'.".".".'." 

MjbOMl  OMMStic  OmmlmumtA  Bank  Ad..  

EiMIMi  iHcM  MiplOTMnt  attistaac*  protram 

Uertir  Conatfvatimi  kMarch  ai.d  Da««lap«ent  Act 

laeraasad  Mrtidpalion  in  latarnatioBal  Davdopimnt  Asiodatian.. 

Ca««anfty  Sarvicaa  Aet_ 

Ji*«e  Works  and  Ecaoaak  OavalapmMi  Act  Amendmenb  o«  1973 

NaUMMl  EdMcatwnal  OHortanities  Act. 

Uifeaa  Hospitals  EnMCfaocy  Asustanca  Act.. . 
MhaC  Stock  Utiijzaiiaa  aad  HoaKini  Act. . . 

Eswrtial  Rait  Seivica*  Act 

NatiaMt  CooparatiM  Hamiac  Act 

Fodaral  Oisastarlmarawa  Act 

|ta«aMJ  Eatrn  DaMtapMat  Baak  Act 

N^Mal  Coai  Gasificaliaa  awl  Liqaafactioa  AcL 

Jy*.*!!l?*y *"■"*'*""'  "««»'»•■•»  and  Conservatiop  Act.  . 
>latra«al  CatastroplMc  Disaster  Insurance  Act 
Natioral  Growth  raiey  EMptoyment  Act 


1.658.500 
110.050 
400.000 
100.000 
610.500 

1. 000. 000 
200.000 

1.  500,  000  . 
329.000 
700,000 


100.000 
545.000 
400,000 

1.500.000 
300.000 

'  500, 000  . 
300.000 


545,000 
400,000 


300.000 

's66,666~ 


366,"i66" 


545, 
400, 


Total. 


■  Projections. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
before  we  require  constituents  to  assume 
new  financial  bordens,  we  ought  to  de- 
termine whether  the  new  programs  with 
expensive  price  ti^gs  are  necessary.  If 
they  are  necessary,  we  should  deter- 
mine whether  such  new  activities  are 
constitutional.  If  they  are  both  neces- 
sary and  constitutional,  we  should  de- 
termine whether  we  can  afford  them. 

We  cannot  take  comfort  with  a  mora- 
tcHlum  on  new  programs  that  we  can 
do  without.  We  cannot  be  content  with 
elimination  of  waste,  ending  of  duplica- 


1,020.000 

471.  2M 

1.000.000 

1,000.000 

1,030,000 

1,030,000 

250.000 

1,000.000 

250.000 

75. 163.  722 


1  329, 000 

>  600.000 

100,000 

200,000 


>  329. 000 


500.000 
335. 000 


500.  too 

329,"066' 

MO.'Soo' 
525,  OW 


420.000 

'256,060' 
'250,606 


120.000 
256.060 

250."  666" 


"256;6m" 


250,000 


1,  758,  500 
1.745.050 
1.600.000 
1.600,000 
1. 510,  500 
1.500,000 
1,500.000 
1,500.000 
1,316,000 
1.300.000 
1.100,000 
1,060,000 
1,020.000 
1,011,250 
1.000.000 
1.000.000 
1.000,000 

1,066,000 

1,000,000 
1.000.000 

1,000.000 


52,  767,  571 


49,  680, 196 


31. 117,  9B9 


208,  729, 058 


tion,  and  consolidation  of  similar  activi- 
ties. Outdated  programs  that  have  out- 
lived their  public  purpoEe  and  useful- 
ness should  be  terminj|ted.  Programs 
should  be  shifted  from  the  national  to 
State  and  local  levels,  especially  where 
such  activities  are  not  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Paderal  Govern- 
ment. A  switch  to  the  private  sector  of 
programs  that  are  not  proper  functions 
of  any  Government,  local.  State,  or  na- 
tional, is  urgently  needed. 

The  wholehearted  cooperation  of  the 
Congress,  the  President,  State  and  local 


oincials,  and  private  Indifiduals.  busi- 
nesses, and  organizations  will  be  re- 
quired if  we  are  to  accotnpUsh  these 
goals. 

The  following  data,  which  is  Inserted 
to  supplement  that  provided  by  the  pre- 
vious participants  in  this  special  order, 
includes  bills  that  would  cost  at  least 
$50  million  but  less  than  $100  million 
during  the  fiscal  years  1974.  1975,  1976, 
and  1977.  The  total  cost  of  these  bills 
for  4  years  would  be  $2,988^843,000. 

The  data  follows: 


BILLS  THAT  WOULD  COST  AT  LEAST  J50,000,OCO  BUT  UKDER  tlOO,C«),000  EACH  DURING  4  YEARS 

[Costs  in  thousands  of  tfolLars| 


Title  or  desaipticn 


Fiscal  1974 


Fiscal  1975 


Fiscal  1976 


Fiscal  I9P7 


ToUl 


Criminal  Justice  Professions  Development  Act. 
Senior  Citizens  Job  Corps  Act. 


IMitary  reservation  eonsanMien  and  reiiatiilitatian  programs 
WhotasaoM  Fisk  aad  HsiMfy  Products  Act 
Bill  of  rifhts  for  ttie  mentalfy  reUrded  . . 


Federal  Oni  Abuse  EaforeMnent  Raortanization  Act. . 

O^faet.  aperate.  ajdmaintain  Manat-Milk  antt.  Pick-Sioea  "Missouri  basin  proiram  (Montana) 

Wnin^  and  Mineral  Reaoefcet  Researck  Act. 


bMMi  HaNs  Canyok  NabOMl  Recrcalian  Area  (Idaho,  Oreton, "Washington) 
PaHtc  and  AUied  Heaitfe  Personnel  Act 


I's  Educational  Efidty  Act... 

Ckild  Advocacy  Act 

New  EnflaMd  Reponal  Daaelcpmiiil  Act 

Earltiqaaka  Prevention  and  Pradicticn  Reieerch  Act 

Neighberheod  Service  Ceirlan  Act 

Offender  Eeipkiyment  Md  Trai«i«|  Act. .  . 

Ontrict  of  Columbia  Urbaa  Pavalapawnt  Carporation  Act 

Nattonal  Arthritis  Act .TTT.. 

Expert  Cipansioa  Act 

EstaWab  Asian  Studies  latliMe.. 
PropetlyTai  Relief  aM  Rater*  Ad 


35, 250 

35.000 

23.500 

12,947 

30.000 

30.000 

89.530 

17,500 

81.500  . 

80,500  . 


40.250 
60.000 
23,500 
126,884 
30.000 
30,000 

"i9,"566" 


'22,650 


23,500 

'  27.000 

30,000 

30,000 

"  irsoo" 


23,50P 


Federal  ChHd  Support  Saewitv  Ad 

Estabtuh  BifThickd  National  Preserve  aeias) 

£*?*'??:  op*^***-  aad  maiirtaia  certain  divwons  of  Central  VaHey  proiect  (Californu). 

Federal  Eledwn  Campwtn  Ad  afflandments. .. . 

Make  WK*in|lon  nielrepaMaa  area  rail  system  avatiaMe  to  hawksapped 

Natnnal  Diabetes  Raseerdi  and  EdacatHM  Ad 

EstaNisfe  Cbanahoochae  River  Netienal  Recreation  Aiea  (Gaori^).".'.'. 

I  ntematanal  Commerce  Serriee  Ad 

Catnpnaes  tor  the  EMerty  Ad 

Develep  national  scaaic  aad  racreatioail  hiAirav  protram 

Nateal  Gaaie  Fish  Straaai  Preservation  Ad 

EMaWnh  SanU  Menica  HaadaiB  and  Tuibaii  National  lirbaaPnii  (California) 

Hamopaaia  Ad 

Aautaw  Athldic  Ad.  


20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20.000 
20,000 
77,000 
500 
37.700 
15.000 
20,000 
75,000  . 
70,812  . 


15,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
25,000 
20,000 


25,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
35,000 
20,000 


40,oaii 

20,000 

2o.oa> 

20.00i 


15,500 
37,700 
15.000 
25.000 


25.000 


20,000 
30,000 


20,001 
35. 66^' 
25,6oi" 


Heroie  addietioa  treatiiieiit  and  preventioa.. 
Ethnic  Herittie  Stadias  AcL. 


ttanK  Heriaie  Stadias  Ad. 

Retianal  Seed- Money  Osrperaeon  Ad. 
EstaWiab  Trad  Fuad  tar  Hm  Sapanwia 


____    . 1  Saparviaiaa  af  Private  FeandatiaM 

Hea«  Praeervabea  Act. 

Oe^owJrdion  pre(r«B  to  aiavida  dirad  inaiKini'of  houabv  iiir  aidariyl! 
laereeaad  contribtttiaai  la  Special  Fundi  of  Asian  DevelopaMrt  lai*..... 


20.500 
65,000 
500 
62,000 
31,000 
15.070 
30,000 
33,000 
30.000 
10.000 
51,850 
50,000  . 
20.  000 
18.800 
12,500 
50,000  . 
50,000  . 
50,000  . 


1  000 

20,500 


19,000 
20,500 


'*J;SS' 


12,500 


20.000 


30.  on 


31.000 
15,000 
30.  000 
30, 000 
30, 000 
20.000 
1,100 


15,000 


15,0011 


30,000 

1,  too 


30,000 
31.200 
12,500 


12,500 


"i2,"56^ 


98,150 

95,000 

94,000 

93,831 

90,000 

90,000 

89,530 

82,000 

81,500 

80,500 

80.000 

80,000 

80,000 

80,000 

80,000 

80,000 

77.000 

76,000 

75.400 

75,000 

75.000 

75.000 

70.812 

67,000 

67.0CO 

65,000 

63.000 

62.000 

62.000 

60.070 

60,  000 

60.000 

60,000 

60,000 

54.050 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50.000 

50,000 


TatH. 


1,421,959 


701.134 


487,750 


364,  OM 


2, 988, 843 
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Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  are 
participating  in  this  special  order  hope 
that  the  data  about  spending  measures 
will  be  of  benefit  to  our  colleagues  in  this 
body  as  well  as  the  one  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Capitol.  There  are  also  two  other 
groups — actually  they  are  one,  because 
they  have  the  same  membership — tax- 
payers and  voters,  who  will  be  interested 
in  such  information. 

Sooner  or  later  there  will  be  a  day  of 
fiscal  reckoning,  when  the  taxpayers  will 
have  to  put  up  the  money  to  pay  for  such 


extravagant  new  programs  as  become 
law.  Sooner  or  later  there  will  be  a  day 
of  political  reckoning,  when  the  voters 
wUl  replace  irresponsible  spenders  with 
men  who  will  show  a  greater  concern  for 
the  fiscal  well-being  of  their  constituents. 
Fortunately,  most  of  the  expensive 
bills  that  we  have  been  discussing  this 
afternoon  will  expire  in  committee 
pigeonholes  as  far  as  the  present  Con- 
gress is  concerned,  but  many  of  them,  as 
well  as  some  newcomers,  will  be  depos- 
ited in  the  hoppers  when  the  next  Con- 


BILLS  THAT  WOULD  COST  A  LEAST  $100,000,000  BUT  UNDER  J500,000,000  EACH 

\Co%\%  in  thousands  of  dollars! 


gress  enters  upon  its  labors.  All  too  many 
of  them  will  be  put  on  the  statute  books 
and  the  taxpayers  will  find  their  burdens 
heavier  than  ever. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks  I  would 
like  to  insert  another  listing  of  the 
spending  proposals  that  have  been  men- 
tioned. Each  of  the  measures  in  the  list 
would  cost  at  least  $100  million  but  less 
than  $500  million  during  the  next  4  fiscal 
years,  1974  through  1977.  The  total  cost 
would  be  $23,345,755,000  for  that  period. 

The  listing  follows: 

DURING  4  YEARS 


Title  or  description 


Fiscal  1974 


Correctional  Services  Improvement  Act  ^r.  nnr 

Amend  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  (new  programs)  " '  "  " iw^nnn 

Conversion  Research  and  Education  Act  IW.OOO 

Urban  Recreational  Opportunities  Act..  tin  niin" 

Establish  Fire  Protection  Assistance  Administration.  innrvnn 

Opportunities  Industrialization  Assistance  Act  "  inn'fSn 

Fare-Free  Mass  Transportation  Demonstration  Act  "  ' iw'nnn 

Public  Broadcasting  Financing  Act .  wi'iSi^ 

National  Environmental  Center  Ac .".""."'.'...".'..'.  " 148' 750 


Police  Compensation  Act . 

Make  Martin  L.  King,  Jr.'s,  birthday  legal  public  holiday   .  ' 

Department  of  Education  Act ' " 

Teachers'  Sabbatical  Leave  Act ' " ' 

Make  John  F.  Kennedy's  birthday  legal  holiday  " " ' 

Make  United  States  Flag  Day  legal  public  holiday  

Spirit  of  '76  Highspeed  Rail  Act '   ' ' 

National  institute  of  Health  Care  Delivery  Act ' 

Eliminate  railway-highway  ciossing  hazards  '     

Food  Distribution  Act "" " 

National  Multiple  Sclerosis  and  Epilepsy  Act... !!'"""  !. '" ' " 

Middle- Aged  and  Older  Workers  Employment  and  Community  Service  Act        

Basic  Commodities  and  Energy  Resources  Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act     

State  Court  Assistance  Act '" " 

Panama  Canal  Modernization  Act ' 

Low  rent  housing  projects  crime  prevention.    .  "" "" 

Develop  training  in  family  medicine " " 

Surface  Mining  Reclamation  Act...  ...  " 

Smogless  Vehicle  Development  Act .....   " 

Loans  to  small  businesses  to  help  them  comnly  with  certain  laws       

Rural  Health  Care  Delivery  Improvement  Act " " "" "" 

Federal  Election  Campaign  Financing  Act '_  "  """ 

Child  Development  Personnel  Training  Act ' " " " 

Gifted  and  Talented  Children's  Educational  Assistance  Act    

Trade  Improvement  Act __. ' 

Olders  Workers  Conservation  Corps  Act..       '_ " 

Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act... l^l.I        ' "" 

Automobile  Driver  Education  and  Highway  Safety  Ad '"' " 

Senior  Citizens  Skill  and  Talent  Utilization  Act..  

Older  Americans  Community  Service  Employment  Act  "  

American  Forestry  Act- 

Rail  Passenger  Service  Development  Act .'"""' 

Federal  Election  Campaign  Fund  Act. " 

Lighten  crime  program " 

Accelerated  Indian  reservation  road  program '...^1" 

Technology  Resources  Survey  and  Applications  Act II 

National  Research  Service  Award  Act.. 

Emergency  Rail  Services  Act  Amendments I 

Air  Transportation  Security  Act I 

Resource  Conservation  and  Recycling  Incentives  Act IIIII 

National  Resource  and  Energy  Conservation  Act " 

Coal  Mine  Surface  Area  Protection  Act I. "I        

Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corporation  Act .......V  ' 

Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  Amendment  of  1973 

Make  Election  Day  legal  public  holiday I. .."I 

Minority  Business  Assistance  and  Community  Economic  DeveiopmVnt  Act " 

Animal  Health  Research  Act 

Indian  Self-Determination  and  Educational  Reform  Act. 

Elementary  School  Reading  Emphasis  Act...  

Public  Health  Act .  

Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 

Tutorial  services  for  homebound  children " " 

Kidney  Disease  Treatment  and  Prevention  Act 

National  Oil  Recycling  Act " 

Federal  Election  Finance  Act I.IIIIII '"' 

Establish  abandoned  automobile  removal  programs..!. 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act ' 

Pacific  South-West  Water  Yield  Improvement  Act  .  ' " 

Financial  Institutions  Act. .     

National  Islands  Conservation  and  Recreation  Act ..IIIIII  " " 

Service,  Employment,  and  Redevelopment  Assistance  Act "'" 

Hospital  services  lor  domestic  agricultural  migrant  workers  (new  Droiram) 

Children's  Dental  Health  Act 

Voter  Registration  Assistance  Act 

Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Ad 

Consumer  Protection  Organization  Act  .  

Museum  Services  Art. .  

Speedy  Trial  Ad 

Federal  Grain  Insurance  Act 

Bilingual  Job  Training  Art  " 

Petroleum  Reserves  and  Import  Policy  Art  " 

Establish  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve  (Fioridaj 116  900 

tstablish  Congressional  Center  lor  the  Study  of  Domestic  and  International  Pol'iey  . US'OOO 

National  Chronicare  Demonstration  Center  Ad  "    45' 500 

Supplementary  Education  Services  for  the  Handicapped  Ad. IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"  3o!oOO 

J\>otnote  at  end  of  table. 


100.000 
lOD.oo:' 

2D0.  OCT 

100.  ore 
.mocc 

iOO.OOC 

■loo.  oor 

115.000 

150.000 

75.  000 

100.  000 

140.000 

100,  000 

50,500 

45,000 

80,000 

110,000 

130, 100 

100,  000 

75.000 

75.  000 

120,  000 

60,  000 

80.000 

280. 000 

130.  000 

274.  700 

85.000 

75.  000 

100,000 

100,000 

50,000 

"661666  " 

75,000 
10,000 

215,947 

210.000  . 
55,500 
76,500 
51.500 
125,000 
50,000 

200,000  . 
100,000  . 
95,000 
45,000 
40.000 
61.010 
80.000 
33,000 
55.000 
27,000 
40,000 
40,000 
38,000 
75,000 

150,000  . 

150,000  . 

30,666  " 

25,000 
48,000 
45,000 
42,500 
36,500 
40,000 
30,000 
105,000 
20,000 
20,000 


Fiscal  1975 


40.  000 
150.  000 
100.  000 
200.  OOG 
150  000 
150.  000 
150.  000 
100  00? 

72,  500 
■  43,  030 

'  100.000 
100.000 
200,  OOC 

■  100,000 

100.000 

100.  000 

130,000 
225.  OOG 
100.000 
125.000 
210.  000 
125,  000 

73.  500 
'  100.  556 

80  000 
160,  000 

78,  650 
100.  000 
100.  000 
100.  000 

75I066' 

97.000 


150,  000 


85.  000 
125.  000 
150.  000 
150.000  . 
100,000 

661 006 

75.000 
210.000  . 
3.000  . 

"56^666  " 
50,000 
25,000 
25.000 
50,000 


195,000 
45,000 
62.750 
55.010 
90.000 
56,000 

'  55.000 
45.000 
40,000 

'40.000 
38.000 

'7b,  000 


35,000 
35.000 
69.000 
45,000 
40.000 
61.500 
40.000 
30.000 
5.000 
40,000 
50,000 


37,500 
37,500 


Fiscal  1976 


40.000 

'150.000 

150.000 

'  100. 000 

200.  000 

200.  000 

150.000  . 

120.  000 

72,500 

■  100.  000 
100.  000 

■  100.000' 
100,000 
100.000 

145.  000  : 


lOOOCO 
150  000 


125.000 

93.500 
'  100,556 

80,  000 
I  50, 000 

61.200 
ICO,  000 
125.  000 
125.000 
170,  000 

75.  000 
101.000 


85.  000 
'50,000 


100.000 

150,000 

60.000 

75,000 


50.000 
75  000  .. 
50.  COO 
25  000 
50.000 

'i66I6oo  II 


45.000 
133.000 
60, 010 


76.300 
'55.000 

45.000 

40.000 
'40.000 

38,000 


75,000 
40,000 
40,000 
'  25.  000 
45.000 
45.000 
25.000  . 
40.000 
30  000 
5,000 
60,000 
50.000  . 


32.000 
45,000 


Fiscal  1977 


40,000 
"260I060 


140.  OOC 

22.  500 

'  50.  000 

'  100, 000 

100.000 

'  106IOCO 

100.  000 
100,000 


100.000 


132.  COO 

'  100, 556 

80.000 


43,750 


75,000 


100,000 
60,000 


50,000 


75.000 
25,000 
50.060 


45.000 

128,000 

10 


45.000 

40.000 

'  40.000 

'  38,000 


75.000 
40.000 
45,000 


30,000 
5,000 


Totals 


469  000 
450.  000 
450  000 
*5\000 
"5  .000 
453.000 
450.000 
14  ■'  000 
40b  250 

400  000 
400  000 
400,000 
400,  000 
400  000 
400,000 
400.000 
390.000 
375.000 
375.  000 
375.000 
350.000 
350.000 
349.500 
346.668 
320.000 
320,000 
313,700 
300,000 
300. 000 
3M  000 
2'O.OPO 
2,'5  000 
2SI  000 
2:0  000 

2'0  oro 

274,  700 
2^5.000 
2SC.  COO 
250  000 
250  000 
250.000 
250.000 

240.  roo 

225.000 
220.000 
218,947 
210.000 
205.500 
201.500 
201.500 
2  0.000 
2  0.000 
200  000 
210.000 
190.  000 
ISO  000 
363.  750 
!76.  C40 
170.000 
165.300 
165.000 
162. OCO 
160.000 
160.000 
ls2  00.0 
15C  OCO 
la'^  pro 
150.  Ufl 
15'J  COO 
14-.V  000 
145.000 
142  000 
136.000 
127,500 
123  000 
120.000 
120,000 
120,000 
120.000 
120.000 
116,900 
115,000 
115.000 
112.500 
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(Cosb  in  thoutandt  of  doHirsJ 


Titi*  ar  dMerip«iM 


April  10,  1974 


rnul  1974 


NoiM  AbMMiint  md  Cwitral  Ad 

ladnaFMaadtiAcL^ 

GM  MiiNl  AM&taaM  Art..... 

R;tinnMt  IMMM  SMwfly  for  EmplayMs  Acul 

■  iMtiMi  OtnmrmmH  Act 


FiKall975 


FncUMTS 


Hk*IB77 


Totajj 


Adnnc*  bmpMtatiM  I .„ 

flaManal  CtMtm  far  Spiml  CardTnimits. 

IrtMiMtaMl  HmM  AmwBt  Act... 

Small  Baiiaats  Crima  Inaranc*  Art. 

Cratt  Uka*  BaiJn  Camaivaliaa  Act 

Dnasttr  PfaaandiMM  and  Asriitanca  Act 

CaniiMiiity  Aniicrima  Anistaiica  Act 

EnviiMBMalal  PrMaetia*  aid  EnhancenMnt  Act.. 

Farastry  IneanHvat  Act. 

MatarVaWdaOispeial  Assistance  Act 


Total. 


17,000                25,000                32.000                37.000  HI  ono 

70.000                  20  000                  2a  000..                 '  llo'oOO 

1S.0C0                 15,000                 25  000                 SoIoOO'  lOs'ooo 

35.000                  35.000                  35  000                     1  im'oS 

27,000           33,500           41 000 11  I  Ilinti:::  mm 

101,000 "...  -J ioi-QoQ 

15,000                 25,000                 30,000      ""Mtooo"  lOO'OM 

100' MO                  "'"«'                  "•«»                  »^W»  »™"»S 

iuu,uuu ,  100  onn 

innSSS               "'"^               "'"** 25i666"  loolooo 

iuu,uou , 1  inn  nnn 

50,000                  50,000 ..::: r—  {oo'oOO 

100,000 t-—  iSn'Sm 

«.000                 25,000 25,'060 "MtoOO-  lOaoOO 

25,000                 25,000 25,000 25^000  lOOioOO 

8,656,907             6,566,966             5,530,066             2,591.iSlS  23,345,755 


>  Proiactiaas. 

Mr.  BLACKBT7RN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ability  of  some  of  my  ccdleagues  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  to  keep  thinking 
up  new  spending  programs  never  ceases 
to  astonish  me.  Such  measures  overflow 
the  hoi>per  year  after  year.  The  hard- 
earned  money  of  our  fellow  Americans 
would  be  showered  trom  coast  to  coast, 
from  border  to  border — and  even 
throughout  the  world — if  but  a  few  of 
these  massive  spending  bills  become  law. 

No  matter  how  much  money  taxpayers 
must  send  to  the  Nation's  Capital,  the 
q>enders  will  dream  up  new  and  more 
wayt  of  getting  rid  of  it  Not  only  will 
they  add  to  currmt  autboclzatlons  and 
•ppnvriatioos,  but  they  will  also  mort- 
gage the  future  by  creating  new  pro- 
grams that  will  bec<»ne  built-in  guaran- 
tees for  increases  in  future  budgets.  Fed- 
eral tax  payments  must  be  supplemented 
by  other  payments  to  statehouses  and 
city  halls  because  of  matching  require- 
ments imposed  oo.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments by  Washington. 

A  study  that  has  been  prepared  at  my 
request  demonstrates  convincingly  that 
balanced  budgets  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture are  a  fiscal  mirage.  Deficit  will  fol- 
low deficit,  there  will  be  more  and 
greater  borrowing  at  presumably  higher 
and  higher  interest  rates,  more  and 
worse  Inflation,  and  ever  escalating 
SKlces.  When  and  where  will  it  all  end? 
The  study,  which  is  necessarily  in- 
complete because  the  flow  of  bills  never 
ceases,  covers  more  than  450  measures 
which  would.  If  all  became  law.  neces- 
sitate spending  a  grand  total  of  $871,- 
363.307.000  during  fiscal  years  1974, 1975. 
1970.  and  1977. 

CoDsideralde  restraint  was  exercised 
during  the  compllatlan.  or  the  total 
would  have  become  even  more  frighten- 
ing—close  to  the  trillion-dollar  mark. 
Where  measures  set  up  programs  for  less 
than  4  years,  no  projections  were  made 
for  the  balance  of  the  period  unless  It 
was  self-evident  that,  once  established, 
such  activities  would  continue  Indefi- 
nite. 

For  Instance,  a  mxigimm  may  require 
•a  authorization  of  $50,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1974  and  "such  sums  as  may  be 
neoeesaij"  for  fiscal  years  1975  and  197«. 
If  the  bOl  creates  a  S-year  program. 


$50,000,000  has  been  projected  for  each 
of  the  second  and  third  years. 

Another  example  of  what  justifies  a 
projection  would  be  a  bill  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  program  for  assist- 
ing victims  of  a  crippling  disease.  The  bill 
may  call  for  authorizations  of  $25  million 
for  each  of  the  next  3  years.  Inasmuch 
as  there  will  probably  be  victims  of  such 
a  disease  during  the  fourth  year,  an  ad- 
ditional $25  million  has  been  projected. 

While  a  good  many  measures  use  the 
phrase  "such  simis  as  may  be  necessary" 
or  similar  expressions,  little  attempt  has 
been  made  to  ascertain  how  much  such 
bills  would  cost  during  the  years  covered 
by  such  language.  A  good  msuiy  billions 
could  probably  be  added  to  the  already 
astronomical  total. 

A  researcher  encounters  many  difficul- 
ties when  he  attempts  to  attach  price- 
tags  to  pending  legislation.  While  some 
bills  authorize  definite  amounts  for  defi- 
nite fiscal  years,  others  that  authorize 
definite  appropriations  fail  to  mention 
fiscal  year  periods.  Yet  other  measures 
include  only  an  authorization  for  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  act." 

To  make  matters  even  more  compli- 
cated, some  authorizations  are  for  2  or  3 
fiscal  years,  while  others  are  for  9  or  10 
years,  and  still  others  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  specific  amounts  to  con- 
tinue year  after  year,  ad  infinitum.  It 
would  obviously  be  rather  difiQcult  to 
come  up  with  a  single  meaningful  cost 
totaL 

The  study  necessitated  a  review  of 
more  than  17,000  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions, but  new  ones  are  being  offered 
every  day  that  one  or  both  bodies  are  in 
session.  In  order  to  make  the  resulting 
data  usable,  certain  guidelines  were 
drawn  up.  Dollar  totals  were  developed 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974.  1975, 
1976,  and  1977  as  well  &$  a  grand  total. 
These  totals  take  accoimt  of  the  projec- 
tions that  I  mentioned  earlier. 

Where  the  same  or  siipnar  bills  have 
been  Introduced  in  both  bodies,  or  more 
than  once  in  the  same  body,  the  authori- 
zation figures  were  included  only  once, 
using.  In  most  instances,  the  highest 
funding  level  where  variations  in  cost 
occurred.  Because  the  stady  covers  only 
newly  established  programs  or  legisla- 
tion that  vastly  expands  or  changes  the 


direction  of  existing  ones,  it  excludes — ^I 
repeat,  excludes — such  important  cate- 
gories as  the  following: 

First.  Bills  authorizing  appr(H>riations 
for  the  simple  extension  of  existing  pro- 
grams. 

Second.  Bills  relating  to  defense  and 
military  spending. 

Third.  BiUs  authorizing  appropriations 
for  established  public  works  programs. 

Fourth.  Bills  establisfaUng  repayable 
loan  operations  similar  to  the  rural  tele- 
phone bank. 

Fifth.  BiUs  providing  income  tax  de- 
ductions, exclusions,  credits,  or  Incen- 
tives. 

Sixth.  Bills  increasing  benefits  or  mod- 
ifying coverage  imder  social  security, 
veterans,  civU  service,  and  railroad  re- 
tirement pension  programs. 

Seventh.  Bills  costing  less  than  $1  mil- 
lion for  at  least  one  of  the  4  years. 

Eighth.  Bills  where  no  specific  dollar 
figures  were  included  in  the  authorizing 
language  and  no  cost  egtimates  are  avail- 
able. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  analyze  a  few 
of  the  study's  results  and  implications. 

The  more  than  450  measures  Included 
in  the  study  represent  proj^oeed  expmdi- 
tures  for  flscals  1974. 1975. 1978.  and  1977 
of  $228,606,895,000.  $314,163,678,000, 
$237,797,239,000,  and  $1190,795.495,000. 
respectively.  "ITie  grand  total  for  4 
years— fasten  yoiur  seatbelts — is  $871,- 
363.307,000. 

The  proposed  expenditares  for  fiscal 

1975  of  $214,163,678,000  amount  to  70.35 
percent  of  the  $304,445,000,000  outlays 
proposed  by  the  President  for  that  year. 

The  budget  outlook  to  1|79,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
1975,  estimates  that  outlays  for  fiscal 

1976  will  total  $329,000,000,000.  ITils  is 
the  figure  that  would  result  If  restraint 
Is  exercised.  If  all  the  bills  Included  In 
the  study  were  enacted  into  law,  they 
would  add  $237,797,239,000  to  the  fiscal 
1976  total,  an  addition  of  72.28  percent 

The  following  tabulation  contains  Just 
a  few  of  the  more  than  4S0  bills  that  I 
have  been  discussing.  Each  of  the  bills  in 
the  tabulaticm  would  cost  at  least  $10  bil- 
lion during  the  4-year  pedod,  or  $610,- 
374,000,000  for  the  entire  package  for  fls- 
cals 1974  through  1877. 

Ttie  tabulation  follows: 
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Title  or  description 


Fiscal  1974 


Fiscal  1975 


Rscal  197S 


Fiscal  1977 


Totals 


Haalth  Security  Act 

CWIdren's  Allowances  Act.. ...'.'.'.'.'..'....'..".          6  600  000 

Public  Service  Employment  Act _ ...III!!"""!'"!"^"! '" "  lo' 000  000 

Housing  and  Community  Developniant  Act. II" ' 14'  043' ntw 

Hationai  Growth  Policy  Planning  Act 1.1111111111111111" 8  086' 000 

National  Education  Investment  Act I. .Ill" 12500'  000 

Small  Communities  Planning,  Development,  and  Training  Act IIII    I           s'OOl'OOO 

Energy  Conservation  and  Development  Trust  Fund  Act '[[ '_"  5900000 

Multifamily  Housing  Rehabilitation  Act 20  000  000 

Public  School  Improvement  and  Desegregation  Act... " 5  000  000 

(immunity  Preschool  Opportunity  Act 2  000  000 

Water  PoHirtion  Control  Trust  Fund  Act _ IIIIIIIIII 4  000000 

National  Energy  Resources  Improvamant  Act _ .'"...  """V 15  250  000 

E  mployment  Opportunities  Act _ _  _ '_ 7  000  000 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Assistance  Act _ 4500, 000 

Highways  and  Related  Transportation  Systems  Improvement  Act.- 2  750  000 

Schoolchildren's  Assistance  Act __. V^^^^W I'  5,'070'000 

General  Education  Assistance  Act ___ \"Vi^[[.[^^["]"  .1  2  500  000 

Total ._ 133,200,000 


50,100,000 
9, 350, 000 

10.000,000 
7, 944,  000 
8,585,000 

12,500,000  . 
8. 500, 000 
5,900,000 

'5.000,000 
3.  000.  OCO 
4. 000, 000 
250,000 
7,000,000 
4,500,000 
3.250,000 
1  5. 070,  000 
2.500,000 


100.200,000 

12, 100,  000 

10, 000, 000 

7,945.000 

9,  365, 000 


100, 200, 000 
14, 850, 000 
10.000,000 

5M,600 


'  7, 500, 000 
5,900,000 

5.060,000 

4.  000,  OCO 

4. 000, 000 

250,000 

4,500,000 
3. 250,  000 


2.500.000 


5, 900, 000 

5,660.000 

7,  000, 000 

4, 000,  OCO 

250,000 


3.250.000 
2.566,000 


147.449,000  176,210,000  153,515,000 


250,500.000 
42. 900, 000 
48,000,008 
29,932.000 

2S,  301,000 
25,000,000 
24, 001. 000 
23  600.000 
20,000.000 
20.000,000 
16. 000. 000 
16,  000, 000 
16.  000.000 
14  000,  COO 
13.  500. 000 
12,500,000 
10,140.000 
10.000,000 

610, 374. 000 


'  Projections. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  in  con- 
nection with  a  special  order  taken  today 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kemp). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  FEDERAL  PAPERWORK  BUR- 
DEN: TWO  ADDITIONAL  WORTH- 
WHILE PIECES  OP  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Poinsylvanla  (Mr.  Yatron)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
Thomas  McIntyre  is  the  sponsor  of  two 
pieces  of  legislation  in  the  other  body, 
relating  to  the  Federal  paperwork  bur- 
den, which  have  been  the  objects  of  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee.  Each  represents 
a  desirable  and  sensible  proposal. 

Unfortunately,  these  measures  have 
not  been  introduced  In  the  House  and  I 
feel  that  their  inclusion  in  Uie  overall 
consideration  of  the  paperwork  problem 
here  in  the  House  is  vital  and  imperative. 
I  am,  therefore,  sponsoring  these  bills  to- 
day, as  part  of  my  legislative  program 
relating  to  the  matter  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  Federal  Paperwork  Burden  Re- 
lief Act,  H.R.  12181. 

One  of  the  pieces  of  legislation  seeks 
to  lessen,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent, 
the  onerous  reporting  requirements  from 
the  very  beginning — at  the  development 
and  reporting  of  legislation  by  the  vari- 
ous congressional  committees.  This 
strikes  at  one  of  the  seed  causes  of  the 
establishment  of  reporting  requirements. 

The  second  measure  I  am  introducing 
would  bring  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Reports  Act  and  would  transfer  author- 
ity for  administration  of  the  law  from 
the  OMB  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  where  I  feel 
such  authority  belongs. 

Excellent  testimony  in  behalf  of  the 
two  proposals  has  been  presented  by  the 


National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  before  the  Senate  committee. 
I  submit  the  statement  of  Mr.  Frederick 
L.  Williford,  NFIB  Director  of  Govern- 
ment Affairs,  for  the  consideration  of  my 
House  colleagues.  I  fuUy  support  and  en- 
dorse the  objectives  of  the  two  bills  in 
question  which  I  today  submit. 

T^ey  relate  to  further  avenues  we 
might  explore  in  dealing  with  the  very 
serious  and  increasingly  difficult  paper- 
work problem. 

STATEMiarr  of  Frederick  L.  Wxli.ifori> 
Before:   Committee  on  Ctovernment  Opera- 
tions. 
Subject:  S.  1812  and  S.  200. 
Date :  September  12,  1973. 

Mr.  Chairman,  dlstlngiUsbed  Members  of 
the  Committee,  I  am  Frederick  L.  WUliford, 
Director  of  Oovemment  Affairs,  for  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Business. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  is  the  largest  single  member  busi- 
ness organization  In  the  United  States.  And, 
on  behalf  of  Its  more  than  350,000  mem'ser 
firms.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  this  opportu- 
nity to  testify  on  these  two  worthwhile 
pieces  of  legislation — S.  1812  and  S.  200. 

NFIB's  member  firms  range  across  a  broad 
spectrum  of  the  Nation's  economy  and  repre- 
sent a  true  and  accurate  cross-section  of  the 
American  small  business  community.  The 
majority  of  them  are  proprietorshipis  and 
partnerships.  Uc»«  than  85%  of  these  firms 
employ  less  than  twenty  people  and  over  35  Tc 
have  gross  sales  under  $200,000  per  year. 

Because  so  many  of  these  firms  are  rela- 
tively smjOl,  their  total  economic  impact  is 
often  overlooked.  This  Is  distressing  to  the 
small  businessman.  The  following  analysis 
demonstrates  the  importan*^  role  played  by 
the  Federation's  members  in  the  everyday 
economic  life  of  the  States  represented  by 
the  Members  of  this  Committee. 

In  your  fifteen  States,  NFIB  has  115.251 
member  firms.  They  employ  almoet  851,000 
of  your  constituents  and  have  gross  annual 
sales  of  approximately  $15.9  bUUon. 

Because  of  NFIB's  diverse  oompoeition  and 
its  unique  practices  of  regularly  polUng  its 
membership  on  important  legislative  issues, 
we  are  convinced  that  NFIB  accurately  por- 
trays the  beliefs  and  attitudes  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  small,  independent  business- 
men of  America. 

GOVOUnCENT   R&PDtWOUC:    ITS   IKPACr    ON       '' 
SaiAX.!.    KUSINKSS 

Earlier  this  year  In  a  speech  before  the 
Senate,  Senator  Alan  Bible  of  Nevada,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  stated  quite  bluntly  that,  "ttxt 
cold,  hard  fact  Is  that  tiie  Federal  Oovem- 
ment Is  burying  the  small  bustneasman  uiMlw 


an  avalanche  of  paper."  Unfortunately,  a 
sampling  of  the  attitudes  of  Federation 
memtters  on  this  subject  sbo^^'s  the  accuracy 
of  the  Senator's  assessment. 

The  burdensome  and  suffccating  Impact 
of  bureaucratic  red  tape  and  paperwork  Is 
one  of  the  most  common  and  continuous 
complaints  voiced  by  NFIB's  meml>er  firms. 
Goveriunent  Inspired  paperwork,  whether  It 
be  for  data  collection,  legislative  enforce- 
ment or  other  purposes,  seems  to  openly 
clash  with  their  Ijellefs  about  the  nature  of 
small  business  and  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. It  tends  to  contradict  their  Image  of 
the  aggressive  and  independent  spirit  of  the 
Nation's  small  entrepreneurs. 

Most  small  businessmen  complain  that 
Government  paperwork  is  both  time-con- 
suming and  costly.  And,  according  to  recent 
studies,  their  statements  are  accurate.  The 
Federal  Paperwork  Burden,  a  1973  Report  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Government  Regrilatton  stated  that 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  esti- 
mated that  the  Federal  Government  requires 
about  130.5  million  man-hours  of  work  per 
year  from  those  who  fill  out  and  file  Its  forms. 
The  reporting  burden  for  small  business 
alone,  between  the  end  of  1968  and  the  end 
of  1971,  increased  by  over  10  million  man 
hours.  This  "Federal  Forms  Pollution,"  as 
Senator  McIntyre  aptly  describes  this  appall- 
ing phenomenon,  costs  the  small  business 
community  over  $18  billion  dollars  per  year. 

The  familiar  adage  that  time  is  money  In 
business  can  be  applied  even  more  aptly  to 
small  business.  Most  small  btisineesmen  are 
deeply  Involved  in  the  day  to  day  operations 
of  their  firms.  Their  time  Is  a  valuable  com- 
modity and  the  researching  of  the  account- 
ing and  statistical  records  needed  to  fill  out 
Government  forms  Is  non-productive  work. 
This  time  must  be  taken  from  normal  In- 
come-producing activities  and  can  have  a 
critical  Impact  upon  a  small,  struggling  en- 
terprise. 

Some  time  ago  NFIB  tried  to  gauge  the 
degree  of  involvement  of  Its  meml>ers  in  this 
time-consuming  activity.  It  was  startled  to 
discover  that  In  almost  a  quarter  of  the  firms 
examined  (24%),  the  owner  completed  the 
required  Federal  forms.  Only  S'^  of  the  small 
businesses  surveyed  contracted  this  work  out 
to  accountants,  while  in  the  remaining  70% 
both  the  owner  and  his  staff  were  Involved. 
In  other  words.  In  94%  of  the  firms  exam- 
ined, both  the  owner  and  his  staff  were  en- 
gaged In  considerable  non-productive  work. 

As  previously  noted,  non-productive  work 
can  have  a  critical  impact  upon  a  struggling 
-small  business.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for 
small  firms  to  absorb  these  non-essential 
costs.  They  simply  do  not  have  the  reaources 
to  support  non-productive  employees.  Nor 
do  they  have  a  labor  force  large  enough  to 
spread  out  the  per  unit  cost  of  tills  pi^ter- 
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work.  This  places  them  at  an  Immediate 
oompetltlre  disadvantage.  Big  buslnees  doe« 
hare  the  sales  volume  to  distribute  these 
costs,  plus  the  resources  to  seek  out  and  em- 
ploy the  e^MTts  capable  of  cutting  or  off- 
setting them  entirely. 

Congreas  has  long  recognized  the  adverse 
Impact  of  Federal  paperwork  requirements 
upon  small.  Independent  business.  In  1942 
U  passed  the  Federal  Reports  Act.  which  de- 
clared it  -the  poUcy  of  the  Ck>ngrese  that 
Information  which  may  be  needed  by  various 
'oderal  agencies  should  be  obtained  with  a 
mlnhnum  burden  upon  business  enterprises 
(eq>eclaUy  smaU  buslnees  enterprises)  and 
other  persons  required  to  furnish  such  in- 
formation." 

In  a  recent  speech  before  his  colleagues. 
Senator  Mclntyre,  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
coDunlttee  on  Government  Regulation  and 
the  author  of  S.  200  and  S.  1812.  deUlled  his 
opinion  of  how  the  Reports  Act  was  Intended 
to  redress  this  competitive  disadvantaee  He 
said  that: 

"It  recognized  the  disparity  of  resources 
between  smaU  businesses  and  large  firms 
which  have  staffs  of  accountants  and  lawyers 
to  undertand  and  fill  out  extensive  paper- 
work forma.  It  sought  to  protect  small  busl- 
nees from  the  compeUtlve  disadvantages  of 
havmg  to  spend  precious  resources  Just  to 
comply  with  Federal  paperwork  demands  " 

In  addition  to  this  early  interest,  several 
Committees  In  both  Houses  of  Congress  have 
studied  the  toordinate  burden  Federal  paper- 
work places  upon  smaU  business.  Chief 
among  these  is  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  SmaU  Buslnea.  which  has  conducted  a 
very  valuable  and  comprehensive  study  of 
this  problem.  Its  1068  and  1973  Reports  are 
Just  the  first  fruits  of  Its  contmulng  probe 
but  they  provide  the  foundation  for  the  legis- 
Utlon  that  you  are  considering  today. 

Despite  this  Congressional  mterest  and  the 
vigilance  of  the  Select  Committee,  "Federal 
Forms  Pollution"  contmues  imchecked.  In 
fact.  Federal  torma  are  proliferating  faster 
today  than  ever  before. 

The  total  paperwork  btirden  of  a  typical 
smaU  business  has  mors  than  doubled  over 
the  past  ten  years.  A  smaU  firm  with  about 
fifty  employees  is  required  to  complete  and 
Ills  betwean  76  and  80  forms  a  year.  During 
a  recent  three  year  period,  from  1986  to  1968 
appnnimatsly  l  JOO  new  Federal  forms  were 
approved  by  C»fB,  while  the  reporting  b\ir- 
den  for  small  buslneas  alone  increased  by 
over  10  million  ntan-hours  between  the  end 
of  1966  and  1971. 

A  deprsasing  and  somewhat  frightening 
example  of  this  proliferation  was  recently 
pravlded  to  Congressman  Tom  Railsback  of 
IlllnoU  by  one  of  his  smaU  business  constit- 
uents— the  Uoime  Tool  Company.  Its  Presi- 
dent supplied  the  Congressman  with  a  list 
of  the  Ooronunent  raports  and  forms  that 
it  filled  out  between  January  1st  and  April 
SOth,  1972.  The  list  oontalnad  a  total  at  40 
entries— 28  Fsdsral  and  26  State  forms.  (See 
Appendix  A.) 

Tax  forms  are  the  largest  single  source  of 
smaU  business  paperwork.  It  u  estimated 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  which  is 
not  subject  to  the  Federal  Reports  Act  of 
1942.  is  reqMnslble  for  about  88%  of  aU  the 
FBd«ral  forms  In  use  today.  Over  the  p«st 
four  years,  the  number  of  tax  forms  Usted 
In  tbs  ntS's  Tax  GuUs  for  SmaWBukneu 
has  mors  tlun  paperwork  to  ellntlnate  un- 
nsoeasary  duplication  and  to  simplify  i«- 
quired  forms.  Aooording  to  Senator  Mclntyre. 
the  1942  law  "oonUiaed  the  potential  for 
heading  in  check  the  tendency  of  the  execu- 
tive bureaucracy  to  demand  even  more  data 
tma  small  business." 

Tntn  the  small  business  viewpoint,  this 
w«U-lntMitlonad  law  has  failed  miserably. 

Judging  solely  upon  the  facU  presented 
prevloualy.  tba  National  Fedsratlon  of  Inde- 
pendsnt  Business  concurs  completely  mm! 
whoMieartsdly  wltb  tti*  oooduslooa  reached 
by    Senator    Mclntyre's    Suboommlttee    on 
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Ctovemment  Regulation.  It  foimd  that  "the 
Office  of  Management  and  Bndget  is  not  ade- 
quately administering  the  Federal  Reports 
Act  of  1942,"  and  that  "OMB  has  also  shown 
a  consistent  lack  of  Inltlattve  In  rigorously 
pursuing  the  directives"  of  the  Act.  The  Sub- 
committee also  noted  that  the  1942  law  had 
been  "ineffective  in  controlling  the  prolifera- 
tion of  Federal  paperwork  due  to  lack  of  au- 
thority over  IRS  and  the  ineffective  sdmln- 
iBtration  of  the  Act  by  OMB."  It  concluded 
further  that  "if  the  paperwork  burden  is  to 
be  brought  under  control.  Congress  must 
look  elsewhere  than  to  OMB  for  any  real 
and  effective  improvement." 

Based  upon  these  finding,  the  Subcom- 
mittee recommended  the  consideration  and 
adoption  of  legislation  to  bring  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Reports  Act  and  to  transfer  au- 
thority for  administration  of  the  law  from 
OMB  to  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States.  These  recommendations  are 
embodied  in  Senator  Mclntyre's  bill — S. 
1812 — which  you  are  considering  today. 

The  Federation  feels  this  legislation  is  long 
overdue  and  urges  you  to  report  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  OMB  has  had  32  years  to  make  the 
Federal  Reports  Act  work  and  it  has  failed. 
NFIB  feels  that  it  is  time  to  let  someone 
else  carry  the  ball  before  It  is  too  late  for 
small  busmess. 

S.    200 AN    INTERESTING    SI7GGESTION 

During  its  detailed  explanation  of  the 
small  business  paperwork  bnrden  the  Sub- 
committee stated  that  many  small  business- 
men "feel  that  Government  seems  geared  to 
the  needs  of  big  business."  Upon  reading  fur- 
ther It  becomes  clear  that  tbe  Subcommit- 
tee is  referrmg  to  the  Agencies  and  Depart- 
ments of  the  Executive  Branch.  Yet,  these 
sentiments  could  t>e  Just  as  easily  applied 
to  the  Congress,  and  especially  to  those 
Committees  that  must  deal  with  politically 
powerful  Interest  groups. 

Hearings  and  debates  on  legislation  that  is 
vital  to  the  future  of  small  business  are 
often  conducted  with  absolutely  no  Interest 
m  their  impact  upon  this  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy. Big  government,  big  labor  and  big  busi- 
ness are  all  consulted  and  listened  to  at- 
tentively, while  small  businsss  Is  either  not 
taken  seriously  or  intentionally  ignored.  This 
Is  what  happened  with  tax  reform  in  I960 
and  with  OSHA  a  year  later. 

Often,  Congressional  enactments  will  have 
an  unintentional  but  devastating  impact 
upon  small  business.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  btxreaucratic  red  tape  and  paper- 
work connected  with  their  Implementation 
and  enforcement. 

The  Federation  realizes  that  the  collection 
of  Information  and  the  posting  of  compli- 
cated regulations  Is  absolut^y  necessary  in 
some  Instances.  But,  It  Is  slso  very  much 
aware  that  these  forms  and  regulations  can 
have  a  critical  Impact  upon  small  business. 
Consequently,  NFtB  feels  that  everything 
humanly  possible  should  be  done  to  make 
the  Members  of  Congress  cognizant  of  any 
additional  burden  their  actions  may  place 
upon  the  Nation's  small  business  commu- 
nity. 

Senator  Mclntyre's  Subcommittee,  In  addi- 
tion to  8.  1812,  recommends  the  adoption 
of  S.  200 — a  biU  that  woultt  In  effect,  re- 
quire each  Senate  Committee  to  Issus  a  small 
busmess  paperwork  impact  statement  along 
with  any  legislation  it  repotted  for  Senate 
actltm.  This  would  be  aceompllshed  by 
amending  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970. 

The  Federation  realizes  that  adoption  of 
this  legislation  would  place  an  added  bur- 
den tipon  an  already  overworked  Senate  staff. 
It  can  accept  this  as  a  valid  reason  for  Inac- 
tion in  this  area,  yet,  at  the  same  ttme,  K 
must  stress  that  8.  200  is  a  unique  and  Inter- 
esting solution  to  a  very  real  problem  and,  as 
such,  merits  your  sincere  attention.  Aware- 
ness that  the  problem  exists  is  the  key — it  Is 
also  the  solution. 


The  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  considers  it  a  privilege  to  have 
had  this  opportimlty  to  testify  before  this 
distinguished  Committee.  We  hope  our  tes- 
timony Is  useful  to  you  In  your  deliberations 
and  we  stand  ready  to  be  of  assistance  at 
any  time  In  our  mutual  efforts  In  behalf 
of  small  and  Independent  butlness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  should  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  have  any  questions  regarding  my 
testimony,  I  shall  be  happy  to  try  and  answer 
them. 

Thank  you. 

Appendix  A:  Government  Reports  and 
Forms  Filed  by  Moline  Tool  Co.  From 
January  i,  1972  Through  April  30,  1972 

rEDERAI.   FORMS 

Federal  Unemployment  Fourth  Quarter 
1971. 

P.I.C.A.  Wages  Paid  Fourth  Quarter  1971. 

Withholding  Taxes  12-31-71. 

Withholding  Taxes  1-15-72. 

Withholding  Taxes  1-31-72. 

Withholding  Taxes  2-15-72. 

Bureau  of  Commerce  Annual  Report  Form 
MAIOO. 

O.S.H.A.  Report. 

W-2's  for  1971. 

1099's  for  Dividend. 

1096 — Summary  of  1099's. 

Federal  Income  Tax  Extensioh. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Form  MO-S 
(P&L). 

PJ.C.A.  3-15-72. 

P.I.C.A.  3-31-72. 

First  Quarter  PJ.CJi. 

First  Quarter  Federal  Unemployment. 

MQ35-W  Survey  of  Business  on  Hand  and 
Shipments. 

MQ35-W  Supplement. 

PJ.C.A.  4-15-72. 

F.I.C.A.  4-30-72. 

STATE   FORMS 

State  Unemployment  Fourth  Quarter  1971. 

State  Unemployment  Report  Form  DL 1219. 

State  Income  Taxes  Withheld  1-16-72, 

SUte  W-3  Report  of  Wages. 

State  Income  Taxes  Withheld  2-16-72. 

State  Income  Tax  Extension. 

Ilimols  Sales  Tax  Report  1-31-72. 

Ilimois  Sales  Tax  Report  2-2B-72. 

Illinois  Local  Unemployment  Office  Re- 
port— ^Expected  Employment. 

IlUnols  Form  DL  1219 — State  Unemploy- 
ment. 

State — Statement  of  Products  BLS  790  lUl- 
nois  Department  of  labor. 

State  of  Illinois  Annual  Report. 

Illinois  Local  Unemployment  Office  Re- 
port— Expected  Employment. 

State  DL  1219  Job  Openings  and  Labor 
Turnover. 

Illinois  Unemployment  Investigation. 

State  Income  Taxes  Withheld  3-16-72. 

State  DL  1219. 

State  Annual  Sales  Tax  Report. 

State  Annual  Income  Tax  Fisyment. 

Illinois  First  Quarter  State  Unemployment. 

4/21  Illinois  Form  1210. 

4/28  Illinois  Sales  Tax.  I 

3/31  lumois  Sales  Tax.  | 

4/28  IlllnoU  ISE8-8/1— Department  of  La- 
bor. 

DL  1219  for  May. 

4/16  State  Income  Taxes  Withheld. 

Appendix  B:  Tax  Forms  Filed  »t  Mr.  Vosen 

roR  His  Small  Buszmas  Clsemts 

federal  forms 

940:  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Setum. 
January  31st. 

941 :  Employer's  Quarterly  Federal  Tax  Re- 
turn,  January  31st. 

w-2:  Wage  and  Tax  Stotement  (one  for 
each  employee) ,  Janiuu^  31st. 

W-3:  Itansmlttal  of  Wa|^  and  Tax 
Statements,  January  81st. 

1099:  VS.  Information  Return  on  Com- 
missions, Dividends,  and  Intarssts,  January 
81st, 
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1096:  Transmltu^l  Return  for  Form  1099 
February  28th. 

1120,  1120S:  Corporation  Income  Tax  Re- 
turn, March  15th. 

1165:  Partnership  Income  Tax  Return 
April  15th. 

1040:  Individual  Income  Tax  Return,  Aorll 
15th. 

STATE   FORMS 

IT-941 :  State  Return  of  Income  Tax  With- 
held, January  31st. 

IT-3 :  Reconciliation  of  Ohio  Income  Tax; 
Withheld  and  Transmittal  of  Wage  and  Tax 
Statement,  January  31st. 

UC02:  Employer's  Contribution  Report 
(State  Unemployment  Tax  Report),  January 
31st.  ' 

DP21 :  State  Workmen's  Compensation  Re- 
port, January  31st. 

PT-1120:  Corporation  Franchise  Tax  Re- 
port .January  31st. 

IT-1040:  Ohio  Individual  Income  Tax  Re- 
turn, AprU  15th. 

938-939 :  Security  Valuation  and  Investor's 
List.  March  31st. 

ST-10:  Seml-Annual  Sales  Tax  Return, 
February  28th. 

COUNTY    FORMS 

Tangible  and  Intangible  Personal  Property 
Tax  Returns  for  Individuals;  Proprietorships, 
and  Corporations.  April  30th. 

CITY    FORMS 

Employer's  Quarterly  Withheld  Municipal 
Tax  Return.  January  31st. 

ReconclUatlon  of  Municipal  Income  Tax 
Withheld  and  Transmittal  of  Wage  and  Tax 
Statement,  January  31st. 

City  Business  Returns  and  City  Individual 
Income  Tax  Returns,  April  30th. 
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THE  SKY  IS  THE  LIMIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  voted  last 
week  to  table  a  bill  to  extend  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act.  Unfortimately, 
at  the  same  time  the  committee  also' 
tabled  bills  that  would  have  created  new 
standby  authority  to  deal  with  our 
chronic  and  growing  Inflation  problem. 

I  opposed  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  from  the  beginning,  because  it 
handed  the  President  unprecedented 
powers  over  the  national  economy- 
powers  such  as  no  other  President  had 
ever  held  before,  in  time  of  peace  or  wtu-. 
Moreover,  these  dictatorial  powers  were 
granted  without  requiring  any  accounta- 
bility for  their  use.  Congress  did  not  re- 
quire detailed  reports  from  the  President 
on  his  administration  of  the  Stabilization 
Act.  The  Congress,  let  alone  the  people 
of  this  coimtry,  have  never  been  told  who 
violated  the  wage  and  price  regulations, 
let  alone  the  penalties,  if  any,  that  were 
exacted  from  major  violators.  I  have  a 
feeling  that  if  the  President  had  been 
required  to  explain  and  justify  his  ac- 
tions, as  I  advocated,  the  wage  and  price 
control  program  could  certainly  have 
been  administered  more  fairly  than  it 
was,  and  It  probably  would  have  been 
more  effective. 

Congress  was  mistaken  in  granting  the 
President  excessive  powers  in  the  first 
place.  Last  year  the  error  was  com- 
pounded when  Congress  extended  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  In  the  face 
of  clear  evidence  that  its  vast  powers 


were  being  abused,  and  that  the  wage  and 
price  control  program  was  largely  inef- 
fective. The  people  were  disappointed, 
and  growing  disillusioned,  but  Congress 
decided  to  give  the  President  another 
chance. 

This  year,  with  the  wage  and  price 
control  program  in  a  shambles,  and  with 
the  public  clearly  disillusioned.  Congress 
is  not  offering  any  leadership,  as  it 
should.  The  action  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  was  in  effect  a  joint 
throwing  up  of  hands,  giving  up  on  any 
effort  at  aU  to  control  inflation. 

Yet  inflation  is  about  the  most  serious 
problem  confronting  our  country  today. 
The  majority  of  people  can  no  longer 
afford  to  buy,  or  even  rent,  decent  hous- 
ing. The  cost  of  food  has  gone  up  by 
astoimding  amounts,  and  there  is  no 
end  in  sight.  People  are  literaUy  unable 
to  afford  decent  food  for  themselves. 
UtUity  bills,  clothing,  gasoline  and  every 
other  essential  of  life  is  being  priced  out 
of  the  reach  of  all  but  the  luckiest 
among  us.  In  the  face  of  this.  Congress 
can  hardly  afford  to  throw  up  its  hands 
and  do  nothing. 

I  believed  last  year,  and  still  believe, 
that  Congress  should  create  an  economic 
controls  program  that  is  effective,  just, 
and  responsive  to  the  needs  and  desires 
of  the  American  people.  Obviously,  mak- 
ing the  President  into  an  economic  dic- 
tator did  not  work  last  year,  and  it  will 
not  work  now. 

I  recommended  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  Committee  vote  down  an  extension 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act,  which 
clearly  has  not  worked.  But  I  also  called 
for  creation  of  a  standby  authority  that 
would  monitor  events,  find  out  what  the 
real  causes  of  inflation  are.  smd  recom- 
mend a  program  to  deal  with  it.  In  this 
way.  Congress  could  act  on  a  positive 
program,  rather  than  merely  sign  an- 
other blank  check  of  Presidential  au- 
thority. Moreover,  such  an  approach 
would,  as  I  pointed  out  last  year,  enable 
Congress  to  keep  its  eye  and  hand  on  the 
economic  reins,  so  that  we  could  be  sure 
that  whatever  program  is  created  works 
and  responds  to  the  real  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

It  wiU  be  a  while  before  the  results  of 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  act  are  felt. 
The  existing  controls  program  will  last 
untU  April  30.  After  that  there  will  be 
no  wage  and  price  control  of  any  kind. 
I  expect  that  very  large  price  increases 
will  soon  follow,  and  of  course  many 
wage  demands  will  Increase  likewise. 
But  it  is  unlikely  that  wa«es  will  ever 
catch  up  to  the  price  spiral. 


AFRICAN  SAFARI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  De- 
cember I  visited  Africa  to  participate  as 
Cochalrman  at  the  Fourth  African- 
American  Dialogue  Conference.  Accom- 
panying me  to  the  conference  and 
throughout  my  subsequent  tour  of  sev- 
eral African  countries,  was  Mr.  W.  O. 
Walker,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Call 
and  Post  of  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Walker  has  written  a  series  of  U- 


lummating  articles,  full  of  his  notes  and 
observations  as  a  black  American.  He  has 
entitled  the  series,  "African  Safari:  An 
Odyssey  into  an  Awakening  Continent." 
I  take  the  liberty  of  reprinting  the  entire 
series  here. 

African  S.\f.«i:   An   Odyssey  Into  an 
Awakening  Continent 
(By  William  O.  Walker) 

Safari  Is  a  Swahall  word  from  the  mother 
tongue  meaning  Journey. 

When  you  travel  almost  half  -way  around 
the  world,  meeting  old,  staid  European 
(Paris)  culture  and  dialoguing  with  awaken- 
ing and  challenging  Africans  you  can  truth- 
fully say  you  have  been  on  a  safari. 

Modern  travel  with  its  fast  flying  planes, 
is  hard  on  your  physical  body.  When,  within 
six  hours  you  aslt  your  body  to  move  that  far 
ahead  in  time  and  adjust  to  the  change,  don't 
be  surprised  at  what  happens. 

The  six  hour  flight  from  New  York  to 
Paris  via  Air  Prance  was  nothing  unusual. 
TTie  service  and  cuisine  was  mediocre. 

The  first  shock  of  the  trip  was  arriving  in 
Paris  and  finding  out  that  your  baggage 
didn't  make  it.  Imagine  how  it  feels  to  con- 
template three  weeks  in  strange  places  with- 
out your  clothes  that  you  so  meticulously 
packed  lost  somewhere  between  Paris  and 
New  York.  When  several  hours  later  vour 
b.Tgcpge  catches  up  with  you.  what  a  relief. 
This  is  one  of  the  hazards  of  modern,  fast 
traveling. 

Paris,  with  its  eternal  buildings  and  seem- 
ingly indestructible  ElSTel  Tower.  Is  the  same 
in  appearance  as  I  last  saw  it  28  years  ago. 
Hustlers  and  sharpies  are  the  same  the  world 
over.  There  are  plenty  of  them  in  Paris. 

The  war,  one,  two  and  aU  the  other  skir- 
mishes, have  introduced  Ne°Toes  to  many 
places.  Paris  Is  no  different.  Former  war  cor- 
respondent Ollle  onie  Steward  of  the  Afro- 
American  newspapers,  who  refused  to  return 
to  Jim-crow  America,  is  a  landmark  here  and 
a  welcome  sight  for  those  of  us  who  can't 
speak  French. 

Another  American,  has  traded  his  United 
States  uniform  for  French  citizenship.  At- 
tired in  his  chef's  outfit,  he  welcomes  you  to 
his  Paris  soul  food  cafe.  It's  Jampacked  and 
we  regret  that  we  had  eaten  dinner  before 
getting  to  his  place. 

Hayes  is  a  Morehouse  College  graduate 
where  he  played  football.  He  takes  time  out 
from  his  many  hungry  cxistomers  to  reminisce 
about  old  times  in  the  states. 

The  brother  Is  seen  in  many  places  in  Paris 
but  not  in  the  meamngful  Jobs.  We  are  still 
the  marginal  worker.  Perhaps  the  fact  that 
we  don't  have  to  endure  public  segregation. 
has  dulled  our  sensitiveness  to  economic 
ostracism. 

Paris  with  its  thousand  year  history,  the 
depredations  of  its  ruthless  kings,  the  avari- 
ciousness  of  Napoleon  and.  now  the  loss  of  its 
fabled  colonial  empire,  is  a  city  with  a  doubt- 
ful future.  It  lives  in  its  memories  that  rat- 
tle the  granite  buildmgs  and  trod  its  memo- 
rable streets.  It  seems  that  all  of  this  past 
prandeur  is  locked  up  in  the  stone  walls  and 
cobblestone  patios  of  VersaiUes.  We  thought 
about  this  as  we  trtidged  through  the  many 
rooms  and  halls  of  this  historic  palace. 

The  Paris  airport  LeBourget  is  where  oxir 
flight  to  Africa  logins.  Onoe  in  the  airport 
concourse.  Africa  shows. 

Our  flight  is  on  Air  Afriqoe.  The  serviw 
crew  is  mixed.  African  men,  a  colored  hostess 
and  two  French  hostesses.  The  pflots  are 
French. 

This  crew  took  us  as  far  as  Dakar.  Senegnl 
From  here,  the  service  crew  Is  an  African, 
mixed  between  men  and  women.  Tt»e  pilots 
are  stiU  French. 

At  Dakar,  an  American  Joined  us.  A  broth- 
er. He  is  in  charge  of  administering  pro- 
grams covering  five  countries,  including  all 
of  those  in  the  African  drought  area.  He 
is  an  expert  who  has  spent  many  years  in 
African  countries.  I  realized  that  he  could 
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give  UB  lota  of  the  kind  of  itiform&tloa  we 
wanted.  So  we  talked.  I  aaked  him  many 
questions  and  got  some  real  background  in- 
formation. He  went  to  Conakry.  Guinea  with 
us  and  then  on  to  Bamaco,  Bdall. 


April  10,  1974, 


axmrxA 
We  were  met  at  the  (Conakry,  Guinea  air- 
port  by  American  Ambassador  Todeman  and 
several  of  hla  staff  and  officials  of  the  Quinean 
government.  Our  processing  through  ciistoms 
was  handled  by  Mrs.  Camara  Sans,  chief  of 
protocol  of  the  Guinea  Foreign  ministry. 

We  are  now  in  the  hot  weather  belt.  Tem- 
peratures are  in  the  eighties.  When  we  left 
Paris  that  morning  It  was  cold.  This  leg  of 
the  trip  with  stops  at  Marstelles  and  Dakar, 
has  taken  eight  hours. 

In  the  VIP  lounge,  where  we  waited  for 
baggage  and  clearance,  there  was  a  delegation 
of  Japanese.  They  are  here  we  were  told,  to 
work  out  with  the  Guinean  government,  the 
building  of  a  railroad  to  the  bauxite  and  iron 
on  depoeits  in  the  mountains  adjacent  to  the 
Llberlan  border. 

Anothfir  delegation  leaving,  was  officials 
from  Zaire  (formerly  the  Congo)  who  were  In 
Conakry  for  official  ceremonies. 

The  Ambassador  and  his  staff,  escorted  us 
to  Camayenne  Guest  House  where  we  were 
to  ^}end  the  two  nights  in  Guinea. 

Guinea  Is  not  as  yet  a  rich  country.  How- 
ever, the  hospitality  Is  most  generous.  We 
are  g\iests  of  the  Oulnean  government.  Ev- 
erything for  our  comfort  was  arranged.  Our 
guest  cottage  faces  the  Atlantic  ocean.  We 
have  a  fuU  two-day  schediUe. 

"Guinea,"  Sekou  Toure  said  to  French  gen- 
eral Charles  DeGaul:  "Would  rather  be  poor 
and  free  than  happy  as  a  slave."  The  French 
thereupon  pulled  up  stakes,  taking  every- 
thing they  could,  damaging  valuable  ma- 
chinery and  destroyed  Important  records. 
Merchants  closed  up  shops  and  moet  of  them 
are  still  closed. 

The  pec^le  of  Guinea  are  poor  but  proud. 
There  is  no  begging  <»  any  effort  to  harass 
visitors  for  money  or  to  buy  something.  In 
fact,  we  had  trouble  getting  the  men  who 
served  us  at  the  guest  cottage  to  accept  any 
gratuity. 

Why  does  a  country  rich  in  soil,  minerals, 
climate  and  water,  have  to  be  poor.  With  all 
Its  natviral  resources,  Guinea  should  have  a 
much  higher  standard  of  living.  Isolated  by 
the  French,  it  is  having  a  difficult  time  get- 
ting capital  to  develop  Its  resources. 

We  had  about  an  hour  and  a  half  confer- 
ence with  President  Sekou  Toure  In  his  of- 
fice. He  is  more  Idealistic  than  practical.  He 
wants  the  basis  of  his  economy  to  be  social- 
ism. On  his  reception  wall,  is  a  large  picture 
of  Fidel  Castro  and  another  one  of  some  Rus- 
sians. When  he  gets  his  raUroad  buUt,  he 
can  start  selimg  his  minerals  on  the  world 
market.  At  the  preaent  time,  American  firms 
are  the  developers. 

Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Todman  gave  an 
official  reception  for  us.  Among  the  many 
guests  attending,  was  Stokley  Carmlchael. 
Aa  you  know  he  is  making  Guinea  his  home. 
His  wife  did  not  accompany  him.  There  is 
some  mystery  as  to  why  he  selected  Guinea 
luid  what  he  Is  doing  to  make  a  living. 


We  left  Conakry  early  In  the  mornbig  for 
Bamaka,  MalL  This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
draught  are*.  Arriving  we  were  surprised  to 
■a*  everything  ao  green  and  plenty  of  water. 
At  7:00  AJif.,  the  temperature  was  74  de- 
grees. Tills  dty  is  at  the  beglimUig  of  the 
navigable  part  of  the  Niger  river.  Since  t2iia 
was  Just  tha  beglnnl^  of  the  dry  season, 
the  river  was  still  navigable. 

WMWfclro  has  its  outlet  to  the  sea  via  a 
rallRMUl  tliat  runs  to  Dakar.  Over  this  line 
eomaa  maeh  of  the  relief  supplies  the  world  Is 
oontrllrattnc  to  African  family  relief. 

We  www  mat  by  th*  Amerloaa  charge  d» 
affairs  amd  want  to  his  home  for  breakfast. 


There  is  a  world  of  dlfferenoe  between  Con- 
akry and  Bamako.  The  streets  are  bustling 
with  people  and  traffic  is  going  in  every  di- 
rection. With  so  many  people  in  the  streets, 
you  wonder  who  is  working.  However,  there 
are  mainy  small  shops  tended  mostly  by 
Africans^ 

We  called  upon  Captain  Doukara,  member 
of  the  niling  Supreme  CouncU  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mall  and  in  addition,  Is  Minister 
of  Defense  in  the  cabinet. 

He  is  responsible  for  the  coordination  of 
all  emergency  drought  relief.  We  talked  about 
drought  conditions  and  the  help  he  was 
getting  from  the  United  SUtcs.  He  had  Just 
visited  America  and  was  promised  consider- 
able help.  In  fiscal  1973-74,  the  U.S.  has  con- 
tributed a  total  of  911,872,900. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  the  so-called  gold 
market.  This  is  part  of  a  local  market  where 
there  are  many  small  shops  that  make 
Jewelry.  The  market  place  was  very  colorful 
and  crowded. 

We  are  back  on  Air  Afrique  for  the  trip  to 
Lagos  via  Abidjan  In  Ivory  Cbast.  We  make 
a  much  too  short  2'/4  hour  stop  over  the 
Abidjan.  Met  by  an  American  Embassy  offi- 
cial, we  make  a  quick  tour  of  the  city,  and 
then  back  on  the  plane  for  Lagos,  Nigeria. 

In  AbldjEm  there  seems  to  be  more  white 
at  the  economic  core  than  African.  The 
French  are  helping  those  who  oowtow  and 
fighting  those  who  show  independence. 

MIGEHIA 

We  made  a  brief  stop  in  Accra,  Ghana. 
Here  we  saw  plans  of  the  Ghanaian  Air  Line. 
This  was  the  first  Afrtcan  owned  line. 
Kawame  Nkrvuna  started  It.  Now  several 
African  countries  have  their  own  airlines. 

Arriving  to  Lagos,  we  are  now  In  the  larg- 
est and  richest  of  Black  Afrfcan  ruled  na- 
tions. The  key  ingredient  Is  oil.  Americans 
have  more  invested  m  Nigeria  than  in  any 
other  African  nation.  In  fact,  Couth  Africa  Is 
third  in  Investments  by  VS.  firms. 

The  drive  from  the  airport  to  our  hotel 
took  us  through  the  main  psu-t  of  the  city. 
Teeming  with  people  and  tralHc,  the  streets 
are  a  drivers'  nlgthmare.  Slnoe  there  are  no 
sidewalks,  all  traffic  is  in  the  streets. 

The  white  man  Is  where  the  money  Is  In 
all  of  these  African  countries.  Our  hotel  is 
white  owned.  The  hotel  restaurant  is  Chmese. 

When  we  got  to  Lagos  on  Wednesday,  we 
found  oiwselves  In  the  middle  of  census 
taking.  The  government  had  decided  that 
everybody  had  to  be  counted.  Therefore,  a 
three  day  holiday  was  declared.  Government 
buildings  and  all  stores  and  offices  were 
closed.  Nobody  was  supposed  to  leave  home 
until  they  had  been  counted  by  the  census 
taker.  Evidence  that  you  had  been  counted, 
was  an  indelible  ink  that  was  put  on  your 
thumb.  You  could  be  arrested  if  you  had 
not  been  counted.  So  everybody  was  prac- 
tically under  house  arrest. 

The  people  as  well  as  the  government  took 
this  census  taking  serious. 

We  were  guests  of  the  Nigerian  government 
and  they  spared  no  effort  to  make  our  stay 
enjoyable.  Our  schedule  was  so  crowded  that 
we  had  to  cancel  some  of  the  appointments. 

Our  visit  was  capped  off  with  an  interview 
with  the  Head  of  State,  General  Yakubu 
Gowon.  Ambassador  J.  T.  F.  lyalla.  Perma- 
nent Secretary  set  the  Interview  up  tor  us. 
We  also  talked  with  most  of  the  top  cabinet 
officials. 

Lagos  is  a  messed  up  city  so  far  as  plan- 
ning is  concerned.  It  has  evidsntly  grown  so 
fast  that  no  thought  was  given  as  to  how 
and  where  It  grew.  The  business  district  ie 
crowded  into  an  area  too  small.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  cannot  accommodate  the 
traffic. 

Most  of  the  clubs  and  houses  formerly 
oooupied  by  the  English,  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Nigerians. 


In  West  Africa,  the  women  are  subor- 
dinated. The  men  do  all  the  wmrk  women  do 
in  other  countries:  maid  work,  laundry, 
cleaning,  etc.  In  the  hotels,  an  the  waiters 
are  men.  Women  in  this  part  of  Africa  are 
shy  and  backward.  Even  when  you  encounter 
those  who  are  wives  of  top  offloials,  they  are 
reticent  and  less  talkative. 

Nigeria  Is  anxious  to  have  Black  Americans 
come  over  and  invest  In  businesses.  Officials 
told  me  that  there  are  many  opportunities 
for  those  with  experience. 

We  met  Lloyd  LaBeach,  former  Olympic 
champion  from  Califorma.  Hs  is  head  of 
Krlmo  Dairy  Products.  They  control  most  of 
the  distribution  of  milk  in  Lftgos.  Milk  is 
Imported  in  powdered  form  and  reconverted. 
He  has  a  very  successful  business.  He  has 
been  here  for  12  years.  His  wife  is  from 
Canton,  Ohio. 

William  R.  Ford,  director  of  the  United 
States  Aid  Mission  to  Nigeria,  who  Is  from 
a  Detroit  suburb,  la  one  of  the  most  dynamic 
and  Informed  officials  we  met  in  all  of  Africa. 
He  was  the  key  man  in  making  our  stay  in 
Lagos  so  profitable  and  enjoyable. 

We  were  entertained  on  out  last  day  in 
Lagos  by  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Fleming.  They 
are  white.  He  operates  a  Sour  mill  and  has 
good  connections  with  Nigeria^  and  Amer- 
ican officials.  I 

Other  people  we  met  In  Lagos  were: 
Dr.  K.  O.  Mbadlwe,  who  is  chairman  of 
African  Insurance  Co.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion in  America.  J.  J.  Slnunons,  HI  of 
Muskogee,  Okla.,  and  New  York  City.  He  is 
a  black  who  has  made  it  good  in  the  oil 
business.  I  first  met  Simmons  In  Columbus, 
Ohio  when  he  was  speculating  In  oil  in  the 
Mt.  Gilead  area.  He  now  works  for  Amerada 
Hess  Corp.  of  New  York.  The  company  Is 
interested  in  Nigerian  oil. 

We  met  Thelma  Robuck  AUer.  She  is  a 
Clevelander.  A  relative  of  the  late  Rev.  Aller 
of  Zlon  Baptist  Church.  Met  llKHnas  A. 
Jonson,  West  African  bureau  Ohlef  of  The 
New  York  Times. 

Another  American  we  met  was  Edgar  Van 
Blake.  He  is  an  Agricultural  specialist.  The 
American  government  sent  him  to  Nigeria  to 
help  develop  a  good  strain  of  ml|k  cattle.  His 
sister  Is  Mrs.  Thomas  Rush,  who  lives  on 
E.  123  St.  m  Cleveland. 

G.  A.  Adefioye  &  Sons  are  Klgerlan  Im- 
porters and  exporters.  Mr.  Adefioye  is  anxious 
to  make  connections  with  American  Blacka 
who  are  Interested  in  business.  His  firm 
deals  in  iron,  cement  and  other  eommodltles. 
I  visited  the  plant  of  The  Dally  Times  in 
Lagos.  I  met  the  chairman  and  managing 
director  Alhajl  Babatunde  Jose.  This  news- 
paper plant  was  formerly  owned  by  English- 
men. Nigerians  have  bought  all  but  10% 
and  Mr.  Jose  told  me  they  would  purchase 
all  of  this  In  March.  The  plant  Is  modern 
and  Is  operated  entirely  now  by  Nigerians. 
It  Is  a  dally  paper. 

Although  some  kind  of  a  bug  hit  me 
during  the  last  hours  of  our  slay  in  Lagos, 
after  treatment  at  the  hospital  I  was  able 
to  board  the  Ethiopian  Airlines  plane  Satur- 
day night  for  Addis  Ababa,  Elihiopla. 

Our  first  week  visiting  the  West  coast 
countries  had  been  interesting.  When  we 
landed  in  Addis  Ababa  Sunday  mommg,  we 
were  in  a  different  climate.  Xt  was  cold. 
Addis  Ababa  Is  eight  thousand  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  this  makes  a  b|g  difference 
in  climate. 

Upon  landing,  we  met  several  members  of 
the  American  delegation  to  the  Dialogue 
conference,  who  had  Just  arrived  from  New 
York.  I  must  say  that  the  Ethlo|>lan  Airline 
is  as  good  as  any  In  America.  The  service 
was  exceUent.  AU  the  crew,  pUois,  etc.,  are 
Ethl(9ixtns. 

Our  week  In  Addis  Ababa  was  one  to 
remember.  We  stayed  at  the  aiton  Hotel. 
The  Dialogue  meetings   were  l|eld  in  ths 
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New  African  Hall  which  is  part  of  a  new 
convention  complex  which  is  not  yet  fully 
finished. 

We  are  now  in  the  oldest  black  governed 
nation  In  the  world.  They  date  their  his- 
tory back  to  before  Christ.  The  people  here 
look  different  from  those  in  West  Africa. 
The  women  are  more  beautiful. 

The  streets  of  Addis  Ababa  are  wide.  The 
traffic  moves  smoothly.  And,  the  srtreets  are 
clean.  There  seemed  to  be  less  Asian  and 
European  Involvement  in  retail  business. 
This  means  that  the  profits  from  the  retail 
trade  are  gomg  largely  mto  the  pockets  of 
Ethiopians.  This  is  one  of  the  big  problems 
in  most  of  the  African  countries  we  visited. 
Sunday  was  an  open  day.  I  rested  and 
tried  to  overcome  the  attack  I  had  in  Lagos. 
Monday  and  Tuesday  were  meetings  of 
the  Dialogue.  On  Wednesday,  we  took  a  bus 
and  went  some  60  mUes  into  the  hinterland. 
Here  we  got  to  see  the  covmtry  and  how 
the  people  outside  the  cities  live.  We  saw 
living  and  farming  conditions  that  haven't 
changed  much  in  the  last  century. 

Most  of  Ethiopia  is  semi -arid.  Water,  there- 
fore, is  the  great  need.  We  visited  Wonji 
Sugar  Estates.  Here  some  6000  acree  have 
Ijeen  irrigated  and  sugar  cane  is  grown.  It  Is 
a  veritable  oasis  in  contrast  to  the  surround- 
ing land. 

About  30,000  people  live  and  work  here. 
The  cane  is  grown,  harvested,  processed  into 
sugar  right  here.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
candy  manufacturing  plant,  as  modem  as 
anything  in  the  USA  and,  all  the  production 
Is  done  by  Ethiopians.  The  management  is 
under  the  direction  of  Belgians. 

On  this  trip,  we  visited  the  National 
Malaria  Eradication  Training  Centre  at 
Nazareth.  Malaria  is  a  big  health  problem 
This  center,  with  U.S.  government  help, 
trains  field  workers,  fumigates  homes;  sprays 
water    holes    and    does    research    work. 

Automobile  traffic  must  share  the  roads 
with  herds  of  cattle  and  scores  of  pe<^le 
walking.  At  one  point,  we  shared  the  road 
with  a  camel  caravan. 

FOTJKTH    DIALOCtTB 

The  African-American  Dialogue  Is  spon- 
sored by  the  African  American  Institute  of 
New  York.  This  was  the  fourth  conference 
All  held  In  Africa. 

Delegates  are  limited  to  Africans  and 
Americans;  biraclal.  The  purpose  is  to  pro- 
mote better  and  closer  social  and  commercial 
relations  between  Africa  and  America. 

The  meetings  were  held  In  the  beautiful 
African  Hall,  set  in  the  center  of  a  new  con- 
vention complex.  His  Imperial  Majesty  Em- 
peror Halle  Selassie  delivered  the  opening 
address.  Cong.  Louis  Stokes,  a  co-chairman, 
was  on  the  committee  to  escort  the  Emperor! 

The  sessions  of  the  Dialogue  are  not  open 
to  the  public.  This  Is  to  enable  a  much 
freer  discussion  of  problems  by  the  delegates, 
many  of  whom  do  not  always  express  the 
views  of  their  governments.  Many  of  these 
delegates  from  Africa  have  been  participants 
in  the  political  revolutions  that  have  and 
are  changing  the  form  and  shape  of  many 
governments. 

The  main  subjects  on  the  agenda  were: 
Economic  Issues  in  African-American  Rela- 
tions; Southern  African  Issues  In  African- 
American  Relations. 

The  discussions  were  frank,  open  and  ex- 
ploratory. The  U.S.  came  in  for  much  criti- 
cism for  its  policies  with  Portugal,  South 
Africa  and  Rhodesia.  Aid  to  Israel  vs  akl  to 
Africa  came  in  for  much  discussion. 

The  caliber  of  delegates  insured  a  high 
aegree  of  factual  information  and  sound 
views  on  the  related  problems.  These  were 
the  heart  of  the  Dialogue  because  it  enabled 
each  delegate  to  take  back  to  his  country 
information  that  could  be  most  helpful  in 
lormuiatlng  programs  and  policies.  The  DU- 


logue  closed  on  a  strong  note  for  a  more 
active  role  of  America  m  African  develop- 
ment. 

African  countries  represented  were:  Ethio- 
pia, Nigeria,  Ghana,  KwaZulu  Legislative 
Assembly,  South  Africa,  Liberia,  Senegal, 
Sierra  Leone,  Sudan,  Lesotho,  Simbabwe, 
Kenya,  Zambia,  Tunisia,  Botswana. 

Americans  attending:  Samuel  C.  Adams, 
Jr.,  Assistant  Admmistrator  Biu-eau  of  Africa; 
Julian  Bond,  Atlanta;  Ronald  H.  Brown,  Na- 
tional Urban  League;  Mrs.  Ooler  T.  Butcher, 
House  Comm.  on  Foreign  Affairs;  Carter,  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Tanzania;  WUllam  R.  Cotter, 
president  African-American  Institute;  Cong. 
Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr.;  Robert  H.  Edwards,  Ford 
Foundation;  Louis  B.  Fleming,  Los  Angeles; 
J.  Wayne  Fredericks,  Chase  Manhattan  Bank; 
Walter  H.  Gussenhoven,  General  Motors 
African  Area;  Dr.  Vivian  M.  Henderson,  Clark 
Univ.,  Atlanta;  John  Lewis,  Voter  Education 
Project,  Atlanta;  WUllam  Lucy,  AFL-CIO, 
Memphis;  Edward  N.  Ney,  Young  &  Rubicam 
International,  Inc.,  New  York;  Rev.  Randolph 
Nugent,  United  Methodist  Church,  New  York; 
WUllam  Reld,  Riegal  TextUe  Corp.,  South 
Carolina;  Cong.  Louis  Stokes,  Cleveland,  and 
myself. 

At  the  closing  session,  I  was  delegated  to 
give  the  American  suoMnary.  Dr.  Vivian  Hen- 
derson requested  that  the  next  session  of  the 
Dialogue  be  held  in  the  United  States,  with 
Atlanta  as  the  first  choice.  This  wUl  be  taken 
Into  consideration. 

There  were  many  social  affairs  given  for 
us  in  Addis  Ababa.  L.  M.  Marshall,  U.S.  Dept. 
of  State  was  very  helpful  to  us.  He  is  sta- 
tioned in  Ethiopia.  Topping  them  was  a  re- 
ception at  the  Imperial  Palace  as  guests  of 
Emperor  HaUe  Selassie. 

Another  one  was  the  invitation  to  have 
dinner  In  the  home  of  an  EthlopUn  busi- 
nessman. Here  we  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
a  middle  upper  class  Ethiopian  family  My 
hosts  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ato  Dereje  Deressa. 
He  is  general  manager  of  Alem  Public  Rela- 
tions. Also  Invited  to  share  dinner  with  us, 
were  two  other  Ethiopian  businessmen  and 
their  wives. 

Since  these  Ethiopians  spoke  English,  con- 
versation was  easy.  One  of  the  Ethiopian 
guests,  a  busmessman,  owned  a  glass  manu- 
facturing plant.  He  purchases  much  equip- 
ment in  America.  The  other  guest  was  the 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  agent  for  all  of 
Ethiopia.  He  too  does  a  big  business. 

The  service  was  buffet.  The  table  was  laden 
with  many  Ethiopian  foods.  They  were  all 
very  tasty.  Some  were  not  unlike  many  of 
our  American  foods.  After  aU,  chicken,  beef 
and  lamb  are  stUl  the  same  no  matter  how 
it  is  fixed.  This  was  a  most  delightful  evening 
for  it  was  our  opportunity  to  get  really  close 
to  a  typical  Ethiopian  businessman's  famUy 
and  home.  WhUe  the  home  was  not  as  elab- 
orately furnished  as  a  similar  American 
home,  it  was  approximate  with  the  same 
general  style  furniture. 

The  shops,  stores  and  markets  that  sell 
food  to  the  masses,  are  very  interesting.  They 
line  the  streets  and  roads.  They  are  smaU 
with  most  of  the  wares  openly  displayed. 
Here  as  in  most  other  African  cities  we  vis- 
ited, meats  are  not  refrigerated.  They  are 
openly  displayed  and  the  meat  Is  cut  up  as 
customers  request  certam  pieces.  Fruits  are 
sold  everywhere,  even  from  smaU  stands 
along  the  country  roads. 

Addis  Ababa  is  exceptional  for  its  many 
fine  municipal  and  governmental  buUdlngs. 
Its  city  hall  would  put  Cleveland's  to  shame! 
There  are  three  exceptionally  large  and  mod- 
em hospitals.  Again,  I  must  emphasize  that 
Addis  Ababa  is  the  cleanest  African  citv  we 
visited. 

MAT7    MAU   LAND 

After  a  week  in  Ethiopia,  it  was  time  to 
take  off  for  Mau  Mau  land.  We  left  Addis 
Ababa  and  fiew  over  mUes  and  mUes  of  deso- 


late, semi-arid  land.  Pew  houses  or  settle- 
ments were  seen.  The  whc^e  week  we  were  m 
Addis  Ababa,  we  didn't  see  a  cloud.  Now  as 
we  head  South,  as  we  near  Nairobi,  Kenya  we 
see  clouds. 

Nairobi  is  about  five  thousand  feet  above 
sea  level  so  the  climate  here  is  not  sultry.  In 
fact,  the  evenings  are  cool  enough  for  sweat- 
ers and  topcoats.  Although  only  fifteen  per- 
cent of  the  land  in  Kenya  is  tUlable,  the  area 
around  Nairobi  is  green  and  beautiful. 

Arriving  at  the  modem  Nairobi  airport,  we 
were  met  by  top  Kenyan  and  American 
officials.  Some  of  the  Dialogue  delegates  came 
on  to  Nairobi  for  the  country  was  celebrating 
Its  tenth  anniversary.  Although  you  don't 
see  or  hear  now  anything  about  the  Mau 
Mau,  I  remember  that  It  was  this  movement 
that  finally  brought  mdependence  to  Kenya. 
Nairobi  Is  bedecked  for  the  anniversary. 
As  the  Special  Ambassador  of  President 
Richard  Nixon  for  the  tenth  celebration,  I 
am  Jomed  here  by  my  two  associates:  Dr. 
Michael  P.  Balzano,  Jr.,  Director  of  Action, 
and  WendeU  B.  Coote,  Country  Director  for 
East  African  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
We  arrived  in  Nairobi  Saturday  afternoon. 
That  night  we  attended  the  "Miss  Tenth  An- 
niversary Beauty  Competition."  This  was 
the  first  big  event  of  the  Tenth  Anniversary 
celebration.  It  was  cocktails,  dinner  and 
entertainment.  The  contestants  were  all  very 
attractive. 

Sunday,  we  had  lunch  at  the  country 
home  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jaffe.  He  Is  the  African 
correspondent  of  Newsweek.  Most  of  Dia- 
logues delegates  who  came  on  to  Kenya,  were 
there,  plus  several  top  Kenyan  officials.  The 
beautiful  flowers  and  the  country  surround- 
ings, plus  the  lovely  people,  made  this  a 
most  enjoyable  affair. 

Prom  the  luncheon,  Cong.  Stokes  and  I 
were  guests  of  an  American  embassy  official 
on  a  tour  of  one  of  several  game  parks.  In  a 
Land  Rover,  we  spent  tlfree  hours  seeing 
the  wUd  animals  as  they  roamed  the  land. 
We  got  some  good  photographs.  Over  70.000 
tourists  visit  Kenya  every  year  to  see  its  nat- 
ural beauty  and  attractions. 

Everything  in  Nairobi  was  Tenth  Anniver- 
sary and,  everything  about  the  anniversary 
was  Mzee  Jomo  Kenyatta.  Mzee  is  a  SwahlU 
term  for  Elder.  Educated  at  London  Univer- 
sity and  London  School  of  Economics,  Ken- 
yatta returned  to  Kenya  to  1946  and  became 
active  in  the  Mau  Mau  struggle.  He  was  sent 
to  JaU  In  1952.  Released  in  1961.  he  was  named 
president  of  Kenya  African  National  Union. 
When  Kenya  became  a  Republic,  he  was 
president.  His  daughter,  Margaret,  is  mayor 
of  Nairobi. 

Every  day  and  night  were  crowded  with 
official  and  semi-official  events.  However, 
Cong.  Stokes  and  I  did  take  enough  time  out 
to  make  a  motor  tour  of  the  Masai  country 
in  the  Rift  Valley. 

One  of  the  gifts  of  the  American  govern- 
ment to  the  Tenth  Anniversary  program, 
was  the  appearance  of  Dlzzie  GUlespie  and 
his  quartette.  In  Nairobi,  I  ran  Into  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Sandy  Ray.  He  formerly  pastored  ShUoh 
Baptist  Church  to  Columbus,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ohio  Legislature.  He  now  lives  in 
Brooklyn. 

Nairobi  was  a  hectic  place  because  of  the 
many  functions.  Our  delegation  finally  gave 
up  trying  to  attend  everything.  There  were 
many  top  African  officials  paying  their  re- 
spect to  Jomo  Kenyatta.  The  most  popular 
from  the  masses  response  was  General  Amto. 
head  of  Uganda.  His  popularity  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  expeUed  aU  Asians  from  his 
country.  Every  time  he  left  or  returned  to 
the  HUton  Hotel,  he  was  greeted  by  big 
crowds  and  given  the  clenched  fist  salute. 
We  were  supposed  to  visit  Uganda  but  Gen- 
eral Amln's  coming  to  Kenya  for  the  celebra- 
tion, forced  us  to  change  oin-  itinerary. 
Kenya  has  come  a  long  ways  from  the  Mau 
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Uru  days.  Th*  wlutM  and  AaUu  stm  tlgtcn 
Urg*  In  tta*  •eonomy.  Bawvnr.  moct  of  tb« 
Kenyan  maaM  anho|MruI  that  tlia  la- 
fluanoa  of  both  wlU  ba  graaUy  raduced.  UntU 
this  U  aocmnpUohed,  as  I  see  It,  the  Kenyans 
will  no*  bava  fan  iiii—iiiiii  ot  their  coun- 
try or  ita  eeonomy. 

BCAUTXFTTL   TAITZAIIIA 

We  decided  that  wa  bad  eeen  and  done 
all  we  could  In  Nairobi  so,  on  Wednesday,  w» 
left  for  Dar  aa  Salaam,  the  capital  of  Tan- 
sania.  Hare,  we  were  the  guests  of  the  gov- 
amment  headed  by  Jultus  Nyerre  and.  of  the 
American  Ambassador  Beverly  Carter,  the 
former  editor  of  Ttxe  Plttaburgh  Cotirler. 

We  are  now  In  real  tropical  climate  as 
Dar  ea  Balaam  la  near  the  equator  cm  the 
Indian  Ocean.  This  la  a  beautlf  lU  city  with  a 
profusion  of  floweta.  and  the  meet  beautiful 
red  flowvrlng  lira  treat  which  seem  to  b« 
everywhere. 

Hera  we  zajolnad  CouncUman  Charlea  V. 
Carr  and  Vtrgil  Ogletrce  and  the  Dialogue 
members.  Wa  are  staying  in  Hotel  Kilimanjaro 
overlooking  the  Indian  Ocean.  WhUe  the 
mid-day  sun  Is  hot,  the  nights  are  pleasant. 
We  had  lunch  at  Ambaaeador  Carter's  love- 
ly home.  That  evening  top  Tanzanlan  gov- 
ernment oOlcials  tendered  us  a  reception. 
President  Julius  K.  Nyerere  was  busy  con- 
vening the  legislature  to  get  passage  of  a 
tax  bill  that  had  previously  been  defeated. 
We  ware  now  at  the  furthermost  distance 
from  home.  The  weather  was  so  good  and 
the  people  so  hospitable,  it  made  you  want 
to  stay  on.  However,  It  was  time  to  plan  for 
retvinUng. 

The  visit  to  the  railroad  the  Chinese  are 
building,  was  enjoyable.  I  did  not  go,  but 
Cong.  Stokes  did.  He  was  greaUy  Impressed. 
When  finished,  it  wUl  be  a  commercial  link 
between  the  central  African  nations  and  the 
seaport  of  Dar  ea  Salaam. 

I  was  always  Intrigxied  by  the  exotic  name 
of  Zanzibar,  the  spice  Island.  As  Zanzibar 
was  only  20  minutes  air  flying  time  from  Dar 
es  Salaam,  we  asked  our  host  to  set  up  a 
trip  for  us. 

Friday  morning  we  got  the  word  go.  A 
private  plane  carried  us  over  to  Zanzibar.  The 
floral  beauty  of  the  island  is  great.  Coccmut 
tras  cover  It.  We  visited  many  of  the  old  ruins 
and  remains  of  the  Old  Arab.  Sultan  regimes. 
Zanslbar  is  now  a  part  of  Tanzania.  This  Is- 
land has  been  a  prise  since  the  Portuguese 
came  here  In  the  ISM'S. 

The  narrow  streets  and  the  architecture  are 
the  remains  of  the  <M  Arab-slave  days. 
Cloves  and  other  spices  provide  a  big  export 
market.  The  local  island  goTernment  pro- 
vided us  with  guides  and  treated  us  royally. 
Some  of  the  bulldlnga  we  saw,  were  three 
and  four  hundred  years  old.  Tbe  mai^et  place 
with  aU  kinds  ot  foods  and  vegetables,  was 
colorful.  The  theater  was  showing  an  Ameri- 
can film. 

Our  tour  carried  xis  by  some  Imposing 
apartment  buildings.  Our  guide  stated  that 
these  were  buUt  by  the  government  to  house 
low-lncom«  people.  The  buildings  were  three 
and  four  stories  with  balconies.  They  looked 
as  good  as  any  we  have  in  America. 

The  unusiial  part  of  this  story  Is  that  the 
residents  pay  96.00  a  month  for  utilities.  The 
rent  is  free  and  they  can  live  there  for  life 
under  these  canditlosia.  T1>e  money  for  tbe 
construction  <a  these  apartments  oomes  from 
the  profits  on  the  sale  of  elovea  and  other 
sploas  that  grow  on  the  island  and  are  sold 
tbrtmgh  the  govammeat  vaaaaptOy. 

The  Taasanian  govcmmant  haa  built  sev- 
eral lovely  resort  facUltlas  on  the  Indian 
Ocean  about  13  mllea  out  from  Dar  es  Salaam. 
Saturday  we  motored  out  to  Baharl  BettiOx 
Hotel.  The  main  building  and  the  some  23  In- 
dtvldqal  eabanas  are  aU  la  AfHcan  mottf; 
thatcbatf  roofb  and  round  buUdfaigB.  Most  of 
tbe  eabaaas  are  two  stories,  beautlfally  fur- 
nished  with   baths   and   water.   The  nutln 
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building  houses  the  bar,  dance  floor  and 
(UAinc  areas.  There  is  dancing  and  entertain- 
ment. There  Is  a  private  pool  as  well  as  a 
fine  sandy  ocean  beach.  Plaiting  Is  excellent. 
Th«  cahanaa  rent  for  tw  »  day.  Including 
three  maals. 

Friday  night  we  had  dinner  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  freedom  fighters  in  MoKamblque. 
Sattirday  morning,  we  had  a  conference  with 
Foreign  Minister  John  Mac^a.  He  delineated 
the  policy  of  the  Tanzanlaa  government  on 
the  colonial  rule  of  Portugal  over  Mozam- 
bique, Angola  and  Ouinea-Blsssu.  This  In- 
teresting strary  1  will  tell  about  next  week. 

COLOmALlSM 'a    CIIAU.ENGEB 

There  are  mlUlons  of  Africans  still  living 
under  colonial  rule.  Portugal  controls  the 
largest  colonial  territory.  Quinea-Blssau  on 
the  West  Coast  and  Mosambtque  on  the  East 
Coast  are  the  two  main  centers  of  opposition 
to  Portugal's  rule. 

In  Dar  es  Salaam,  we  visited  with  the  heads 
of  PKEIilMO.  (Front  for  tbe  UberaUon  of 
Moeamblque).  They  have  tfcelr  main  head- 
quarters here.  On  our  first  day  here,  we  made 
contact  with  FRELIMO  ofllaialB  and  a  con- 
ference was  set  up  at  their  headquarters  in 
downtown  near  the  waterfront.  Most  of  the 
delegates  from  the  Dialogue  who  came  here, 
attended.  We  were  briefed  on  the  problems 
these  freedom  fighters  face  In  their  revolu- 
tion against  Portugal. 

On  Friday  night,  Cong,  touls  Stokes  and 
I  had  dinner  with  Marcellus  Dos  Santos  and 
another  ofllclal.  We  talked  rather  Intimately 
about  the  problems  they  face. 

On  Saturday,  our  last  day  In  Dar  es  Sa- 
laam, FRELIMO  officials  had  Cong.  Stokes  and 
me  to  lunch  at  the  home  of  one  of  their  mem- 
bers. Here  we  met  many  of  the  field  workers, 
some  who  had  Just  returned  from  the  fight- 
ing front  in  MoBambique. 

We  had  a  most  delicious  meal  which  in- 
cluded mangos  and  cashews.  To  my  surprise, 
I  found  out  that  cashews  are  a  delicious 
fruit  as  well  as  a  nut. 

These  people  are  serious  for  they  are  about 
a  serious  business.  Much  of  their  operation 
must  be  secret  for  the  Pcvtuguese  have  a 
price  on  the  heads  of  many  of  them.  Two 
American  white  women  were  part  of  the 
luncheon  guests.  One  was  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  ofllclals  and  the  other  (a  graduate  of 
Miami  Univ.  Ohio)  was  one  of  the  workers. 
A  growing  number  of  African  states  have 
estabUshed  bilateral  relatlans  with  FBE- 
LJMO.  in  line  with  their  reaognltion  of  the 
movement  as  the  sole  representative  of  the 
Mozamblcan  people. 

In  a  talk  with  Foreign  Minister  John  Male- 
cela  of  Tanzania  Saturday  morning  before 
our  luncheon,  he  told  us  that  his  coimtry 
permitted  PRKUMO  to  haws  headquarters 
here  and,  that  Tanzania  will  continue  to  aid 
all  freedom  fighters  even  more  aggressively 
until  Africa  has  become  freo. 

He  told  us  that  the  freedom  fighters  were 
now  receiving  new  and  modem  weapons  from 
Rxxssia  and  China.  He  said  tbey  will  accept 
weapons  and  aid  from  any  source  opened  to 
them.  He  said  this  did  not  malce  them  com- 
munist. 

The  FBEUMO  people  were  bitter  over  the 
United  States  support  of  PortugaL  Napalm 
bombs  and  other  destructlvt  weapons  have 
been  supplied  to  tlie  Portuguese  fighters  in 
Mozambique. 

The  position  of  the  government  of  Tan- 
zania was  expressed  In  a  statement  In  1971, 
"Africans,"  the  statement  saU,  "do  not  and 
cannot  disagree  on  the  need  to  eradicate 
racialism  and  colonialism  from  Africa.  While 
some  of  us  may  wish  to  adopt,  and  others  to 
reject,  the  cultural,  social,  political  or  eco- 
nomic patterns  of  Europe,  and  while  there 
may  thus  be  disagreement  on  the  domestic 
purpose  of  social  and  political  activity,  there 
is  one  fimdamental  purpose  that  we  share. 
We  are  aU  reserved  to  wcM-k  against  the  racial- 
ism   and    colonialism    which    still    oppress 


Africa,  and  to  do  this  imtfl  these  evils  have 
been  eradicated  from  the  fa«e  of  our  con- 
tinent." 

The  FRELIMO  officials  are  imxlous  to  es- 
tablish relations  with  NegTo«s  in  America. 
They  feel  that  we  should  help  them  like  the 
American  Jews  are  helping  Israel. 

We  agreed  that  there  should  be  closer  rela- 
tions between  the  Africa  people  and  American 
Blacks.  We  are  going  to  try  to  bring  one  or 
two  FRELIMO  oSlcials  to  the  United  States 
this  year  for  a  tour. 

Another  Interesting  fighter  against  racial 
oppression  is  Chief  Oatsna  Bittheleal.  leader 
of  the  Zulu  nation  In  South  Africa.  There  Is 
some  disagreement  between  ButheleEl  and 
other  Africans  over  his  effort  to  work  with 
the  South  Africans  for  some  degree  of  free- 
dom for  the  Zulu  people. 

We  first  met  Buthelezl  in  Kthiopla.  Re 
addressed  the  Dialogue.  We  noxt  saw  him  in 
Nairobi  and,  then  in  Dar  es  «^i— m  He  is  a 
very  sensitive  man  and  dedicaited.  His  life  is 
constantly  In  danger  (1)  fw«n  the  whites 
who  hate  him,  and  (2)  the  AfMcans  who  dis- 
agree with  him.  He  Is  the  onlf  Black  leader 
that  the  South  African  government  will  per- 
mit to  leave  to  attend  conferetK«s. 

Saturday  was  otir  last  day  aad  oiir  busiest. 
The  more  we  talked  with  tba  Africans  the 
more  Interested  we  became  In  IShelr  problems. 
Racially,  topographically  and  geogn^>hically 
Africa  is  a  vast  and  conqjlex  oonntiy.  Tbe  so- 
called  African  movement  la  America  by 
Blacks,  is  so  far  from  reality  tbat  It  is  tragic. 
We  have  h<rid  of  the  wrong  handle  com- 
pletely. 

Next  week  I  will  reproduce  a  letter  from 
an  African  woman  which  I  think  will  be  most 
interesting.  I 

ATHKIAN  WOMXlf  I 

In  a  previous  installment,  I  referred  to 
the  position  of  African  women  in  these 
emerging  countries.  Here  and  there  you  find 
African  women  holding  hlgH  government 
positions. 

In  Oulnea,  we  were  greeted  by  a  very  at- 
tractive woman  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Senegal.  In  Nairobi,  the  daugfiter  of  Mzee. 
CaroUne  Dlop,  of  Dakar,  was  ai  delegate.  She 
is  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  of 
Senegal.  In  Nairobi,  the  daughter  of  Maee 
Jomo  Kenyatta  Is  mayor  of  th4t  capital  city. 

In  traveling  through  Africa,  you  don't  see 
many  women  driving  autoBiobUes.  f.iJwviTig 
in  stores.  Housewwk  and  hot»l  cleaning  is 
largely  done  by  men.  We  did  have  a  woman 
driver  of  our  car  while  in  Zaivlbar. 

Oenerally  the  women  do  the  hard  work. 
They  tend  the  many  roadside  stands;  carry 
what  seems  like  tremendous  burdens  on  their 
backs  and  heads.  The  African  society  does  not 
as  yet  accord  women  full  rights. 

While  In  Nairobi  I  came  aoross  evidence 
that  African  women  are  not  completely  satis- 
fled  with  their  role.  In  the  Sunday  issue  of 
the  daUy  paper  under  the  Caption:  "We 
Women  Wont  Accept  It,"  in  «  letter  to  the 
editor,  a  Mra.  Beldlna  A.  Owuor  gave  full 
vent  to  her  feelings  about  the  treatment  of 
African  women. 

Here  Is  her  letter: 


w«  woMnr  won't  accot  rr 
As  Kenya  celebrates  its  10th  anniversary, 
I  would  like,  as  a  woman,  to  Inform  those 
men  (Kenyans)  who  sUU  subject  their  vrtves 
to  oppression,  dictatorship  and  himian  in- 
dlgni^  that  such  thing  has  no  place  in  the 
independent  Kenya. 

Kenya  women  were  liberated  yeare  back 
and  a  man  who  thinks  that  women  are  to 
be  beaten,  dictated,  kicked  around  and  be 
answerable  to  every  member  of  the  husband's 
family  shoiild  know  that  it  wob't  work  that 
way  In  the  present  Kenya. 

Our  attention  as  a  nation  ahcnld  be  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  though  we  sent  away  "wabe- 
beru."  we  still  have  some  tmdsr  our  roofs. 
Though  we  are  a  nation  free  tcom.  o<donlallsm. 
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depression  and  human  Injustice,  we  still  have 
private  oppressions  and  human  injustices 
under  our  roofs. 

Kenya  Police  should  Join  hands  In  ensur- 
ing the  security  and  the  safety  of  women 
in  some  homes  in  Kenya.  We  still  have  men 
m  this  Independent  co\mtry  who  beat,  cut 
and  strangle  their  wives.  Some  even  break 
the  limljs  of  their  wives.  A  man  tired  of  his 
wife  should  divorce  her  rather  than  com- 
mitting the  crime  of  breaking  her  limbs. 

Several  women  who  have  had  their  arms 
broken  say  that  they  are  tired  of  telling  lies 
to  their  bosses  when  they  go  back  to  office 
that  they  fell  from  stair -cases  or  baths. 

Another  reason  why  some  women  stay  Is 
because  of  the  children.  The  fact  Is  that 
children  brought  up  In  a  fighting  family  will 
never  make  decent  people  In  the  society  and 
therefore  It  Is  no  point  staying  with  a  fight- 
ing husband  for  the  sake  of  the  children. 

We  should,  as  a  nation,  be  ashamed  of  such 
things  as  are  happening  to  some  women  in 
this  country  yet  we  got  our  Independence 
years  back.  We  should  not  only  sympathise 
with  those  people  who  are  oppressed  In 
Guinea-Bissau,  Angola,  Mozambique,  Rho- 
desia smd  South  Africa  but  we  should  also 
sjrmpathise  with  the  women  who  suffer  this 
kind  of  thing  In  this  very  mdependent  coun- 
try. And  they  suffer  these  oppressions  m  the 
hands  of  their  black  husbands. 

Anybody  who  wants  to  argue  It  out  that 
these  are  traditions  should  know  that  there 
is  no  tradition  which  allows  a  man  to  kick, 
cut,  strangle,  break  his  wife's  bones  or  even 
kill  her.  These  are  unlawful  and  if  that  was 
the  case  then  our  grandmothers  would  not 
have  lived.  On  the  other  hand,  If  some  peo- 
ple maintain  that  it  is  a  tradition  then  I 
would  say  that  such  traditions  have  no  place 
in  the  present  society. 

We  are  not  going  to  have  deformed  limp- 
ing women  In  our  Independent  Kenya  and 
therefore  such  traditions  should  be  buried 
deep  and  be  forgotten  for  ever. 
Mrs.   Beldlna  A.  Owuor,  Nairobi. 

AFKICA   IB   KANT  COUWTRIES 

In  this  series  on  my  visit  to  the  six  Afri- 
can countries,  I  have  summarized  much  of 
what  I  saw  and  learned  about  this  mother 
country. 

Africa  is  many  countries.  Its  people  are 
varied,  alike  and  unlike.  Some  places  are  as 
modem  as  Cleveland  and  far  more  beautiful. 
Others  are  still  in  the  primitive  area. 

However,  In  the  past  ten  years,  which  is 
about  the  average  age  of  Black  Africa's  in- 
dependence, with  little  experience,  these 
African  countries  have  made  remarkable 
progress. 

In  the  technical  and  Intricate  processes  of 
government,  our  African  brothere  have  out- 
distanced UB.  They  are  rapidly  learning  how 
to  govern  themselves  and  adjust  to  the  world 
of  the  atom  and  the  computer.  It  is  out  of 
these  countries  and  pec^le  that  real  Black 
pride  and  power  are  going  to  be  Implemented. 

In  checking  back  on  some  random  notes, 
here  are  some  concluding  opinions. 

TOO  MANT  COTTNTKIES 

Present  day  Africa  is  too  fragmented.  On 
the  West  Coast,  there  are  17  independent 
countries.  This  is  far  too  many  for  the  re- 
sources these  countries  have.  Some  are  far 
too  small  to  be  able  to  support  their  inde- 
pendence. Each  has  its  own  currency,  postal- 
telecommunications  and,  all  the  other  ac- 
coutrements of  government.  The  nuisance 
of  currency  exchange  is  exasperating  to 
travelers.  In  most  African  countries,  it  is  a 
crime  to  take  ciirrency  outside  their  borders. 

Two  languages  dominate  these  West  Coast 
countries,  French  and  Engll^.  These  are  the 
commercial  languages.  The  tribal  language 
differs  almost  from  tribe  to  tribe.  Langiuge 
then  should  not  be  a  barrier  to  a  federation 
like  the  European  Common  Market  Countries 
or  the  United  States  of  America. 

This  would  cut  the  cost  of  government,  im- 


prove ciurrency  values  and,  make  interna- 
tional trade  easier.  This  would  also  help  In 
opening  up  for  development,  vast  natural 
resources  found  In  many  of  these  countries. 

On  the  East  Coast,  the  countries  are  much 
larger  in  area,  Burundi,  Rwanda,  and  Uganda 
being  the  smallest. 

The  East  Coast  nations  of  Uganda,  Kenya 
and  Tanzania  have  Initiated  some  form  of 
federation.  While  it  is  not  as  yet  fully  func- 
tional. It  is  a  beginning.  In  these  countries, 
English  is  the  commercial  language.  Tanza- 
nia and  Zanzibar  have  united  into  one  com- 
mon country. 

Coalition  governments.  If  not  outright 
merger,  must  be  in  the  future  of  African 
countries  If  they  are  to  overcome  the  prob- 
lems of  industrial  development,  education 
and  poverty. 

Ethiopia  is  taking  the  leadership  In  devel- 
oping African  airlines.  Their  school  in  Addis 
Ababa  Is  tralnmg  Africans  from  many  coun- 
tries. This  is  the  itind  of  mutual  cooperation 
African  countries  need  If  they  are  to  become 
self-sufficient. 

THE    MASAI 

One  of  the  least  developed  tribes  in  Africa, 
especially  on  the  East  Coast,  is  the  Masai. 
These  people  range  over  parts  of  Kenya  and 
Tanzania,  grazing  their  cattle,  which  to  them 
represents  their  wealth.  Since  this  part  of 
Africa  has  two  wet  and  two  dry  seasons, 
these  people  are  more  or  less  constantly  on 
the  move.  I  visited  one  of  their  outposts  in 
the  Rift  VaUey.  They  are  rather  aloof.  The 
Kenyan  government  recently  issued  an  order 
for  the  Masai  men  to  wear  pants  under  their 
flowmg  blankets. 

Two  American  farm  specialists  told  me  that 
these  Masai  have  hypnotic  power  over  cattle. 
They  told  me  two  amazing  stories  of  their 
prowess  in  subduing  caUle  from  Texas. 

rrXGRO   AMBASSAOOBS 

African  nationalism  is  opening  the  doors 
for  Negro  Ambassadc»«  trota  the  United 
States.  Terence  A.  Todman  In  Guinea  and 
Beverly  Carter  in  TanzanU,  Ixrth  of  whom 
I  talked  with,  are  doing  a  good  Job.  Both 
Nigeria  and  Kenya  are  ripe  for  Black  ambas- 
sadors from  the  U.S.  The  American  Negro 
Is  acceptable  to  top  African  officials,  most  of 
whMn  were  themselves  trained  In  American 
colleges. 

VISrT    AISICA 

Black  Americans  should  visit  Africa.  Tour- 
ism is  Kenya's  biggest  foreign  exchange  pro- 
ducer. Over  70,000  tourists  visit  Kenya  every 
year.  Other  African  countries  are  now  bid- 
ding few  their  share  of  this  tourist  trade.  The 
hotels  in  most  of  the  cities  are  from  good 
to  excellent.  The  beach  facilities  at  Dar  es 
Salaam  on  the  Indian  Ocean  are  as  fine  as 
anyone  could  desire. 

TTiere  Is  much  to  see  and  enjoy  in  Africa. 
The  winter  months  are  the  best  time  to  visit. 
There  are  two  wet  and  two  dry  seasons  In 
many  of  the  countries.  Bus  and  private  car 
and  plane  tours  are  obtainable  at  reasonable 
cost.  The  people  are  friendly  if  you  are. 
English  speaking  guides  are  avalUble. 
PRioarriES 

The  first  priority  in  Africa  as  I  see  it.  Is 
stable,  responsible  government.  The  second 
is  education.  African  secondary  schools  are 
way  behind  the  needs  of  the  masses.  Third 
Is  agriculture.  There  are  enough  natiutd 
fruits  and  fertile  land  for  the  people  of 
Africa  not  to  be  hungry.  TTiey  mtist  raise 
enough  food  for  their  needs  and,  sc»ne  to 
export.  This  cannot  be  done  by  the  present 
outmoded  methods  of  farming  and  cattle 
raising.  We  were  told  by  top  Nigerian  (^clals 
that  they  were  determined  to  Improve  their 
agriculture.  Other  countries  must  also  do 
this. 

MIBCONCSrnONS 

The  American  Negro  has  some  misconcep- 
tions about  Africa.  This  goes  for  style  of 
clothes,  hair  styles,  dancing,  etc.  What  we 


think  and  what  Is,  is  more  than  often  miles 
from  the  truth. 

The  Africans  feel  that  the  Black  brothers 
across  the  sea,  are  not  Interested  \n  them. 
There  is  a  great  need  for  closmg  this  gap. 
Both  the  American  Negro  and  the  Africans 
can  profit  from  such  a  move. 


HEARINGS    ON   WIRETAPPING    AND 
ELECTRONIC  SURVEILLANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  ( Mr.  Kastenmeier  > 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1968,  Congress  enacted  the  first  compre- 
hensive statute  governing  wiretapping 
and  electronic  surveillance.  That  statute. 
a  part  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Contr  1 
and  Safe  Streets  Act,  specifically  out- 
lawed such  eavesdropping  unless  it  fell 
within  certain  specified  exceptions.  In 
the  6  years  since  the  passage  of  the  act, 
alleged  abuses  of  its  wiretapping  excep- 
tions have  caused  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  private  citizens  to  wonder 
whether  the  act  provides  suflScient  safe- 
guards to  assure  that  the  privacy  of  in- 
dividual Americans  is  not  invaded. 

That  Americans  are  concerned  is  ap- 
parent from  a  recent  national  survey  in 
which  three  out  of  four  persons  inter- 
viewed indicated  that  "wiretapping  and 
spying  under  the  excuse  of  national  se- 
curity are  a  serious  threat  to  people's 
privacy."  This  public  concern  over  pri- 
vacy erf  communications  has  been  re- 
flected in  Congress  by  the  fact  that  over 
30  Members  have  sponsored  legislation 
which  would  restrict  currently  authorized 
eavesdropping. 

The  Supreme  Court,  as  well,  has  rec- 
ognized the  dangers  inherent  in  govern- 
mental abuse  of  wiretapping  and  elec- 
tronic surveillance.  Justice  Powell,  in  ex- 
pressing the  unanimous  view  of  the 
Court,  wrote  in  1971 : 

"The  price  of  lawful  public  dissent  must 
not  be  a  dread  of  subjection  to  an  un- 
checked surveillance  power.  Nor  must  the 
fear  of  unauthorized  official  eavesdropping 
deter  vigorous  citizen  dissent  and  discussion 
of  Government  action  in  private  conversa- 
tion. For  private  dissent,  no  less  than  open 
public  discourse,  is  essential  to  our  free  so- 
ciety." U.S.  V.  US.  District  Court.  407  U  S 
297  (1972). 

In  view  of  the  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  the  Court,  and  Members  of 
Congress,  the  Subcommittee  on  Courts, 
Civil  Liberties,  and  the  Administration 
of  Justice  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  scheduled  hearings  on  April 
24,  26,  and  29  on  wiretapping  and  elec- 
tronic surveillance.  These  hearings  will 
not  focus  on  specific  legislation  but  will 
elicit  testimony  regarding  past  and  pres- 
ent practices  In  eavesdropping  with  a 
view  to  developing  legislation  which  will 
prevent  future  threats  to  Individual  pri- 
vacy from  wiretapping  and  electronic 
surveillance. 


THE  76TH  MILITARY  AIRLIPT 
COMMAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Davis)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
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Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  CaroUna.  Ifr. 
Speaker,  coming  as  I  do  from  an  area 
tit  the  country  wbeie  there  are  several 
military  bases  and  irttere  there  is  out- 
standtDc  mride  In  the  community  in  the 
accwnpUshments  of  our  military  forces.  I 
take  ^>eclal  notice  today  of  the  achieve- 
ment recently  of  the  76th  Military  Airlift 
Squadron  at  Clmrleston  Air  Force  Base 
In  Charleston.  S.C. 

The  76th  Military  Airlift  Squadron  was 
sheeted  as  the  outstanding  airlift  squad- 
ron for  the  Military  AlrUft  Command 
for  1973.  The  ofBcers  and  men  of  the 
76th  MAS  won  this  high  accolade  In 
competition  between  17  squadrons  bi  the 
Military  AlrUft  Command. 

Criteria  used  to  determine  the  winner 
Included  safety  records,  current  safety 
programs,  mission  accomplishment, 
training  programs,  operational  readi- 
ness inspection  results,  civic  activities, 
r  -soiuxe  management,  and  athletic  com- 
petition. 

The  76th  MAS  was  the  nominee  of  the 
437th  Military  Airlift  Wing,  which  is  sta- 
tioned at  Charieston  Air  Force  Base  un- 
der the  command  of  Brig.  Qen.  Thomas 
M.  Sadler.  It  was  then  selected  as  the 
best  squadron  in  the  21st  Air  Force  be- 
fore winning  the  commandwlde  honor. 

This  award  is  certainly  a  fine  tribute 
to  everyone  associated  with  the  7eth 
MlUtary  Airlift  Squadron,  to  the  437th 
Mflitary  AlrUft  -Wint,  and  to  the  entire 
Air  Force. 

So  thai  my  coOeagoes  may  apineclate 
the  aeeoaopttriiiBents  of  my  hometown 
squadron.  I  am  Inserting  In  the  Rxcord 
the  dtatkm  which  accompanied  the 
award  to  the  76th  Airlift  Squadron. 

ClTATIOl*   To  ACCOKPAirr   THK   AWABD   OT   THE 
OtTTSTAITMNO      ABLIFT      84<7AIWOIf      OT     THK 

Tkak     to     tbc     79rH     UiLiTAaT     Anonr 

SquAoaoK 

Th«  TOtb  UUltory  AlrUft  Squadron.  437 
MUitaiy  Airlift  Wing,  Charleston  Air  Force 
Bate,  South  CaroUna.  has  dtstitkgxilshed  It- 
self as  the  outstanding  airlift  squadron  In 
the  MUltary  AlrUft  Command  for  the  year 
1873.  I>urlng  this  period,  the  76th  Military 
AlrUft  Squadron  has  made  positive  and  sig- 
nificant efforts  to  conduct  Its  operations  in 
an  eflBdent  and  professional  manner,  and 
has  realized  tangible  benefits  as  a  direct 
reeult  of  these  efforta. 

In  addition  to  adding  another  accident- 
free  year  to  the  21  year,  692,000  hour  safety 
record,  the  78th  IfUltary  AlrUft  Squadron 
has  been  the  Charleston  Air  Force  Base  lead- 
er In  making  substantial  and  significant 
improvements  to  the  Uvlng  and  working 
quarters  of  the  aaslgDed  personnel.  These 
efforts  were  recognised  by  General  Carlton, 
Commander,  MQKary  Alrltft  Command,  when 
he  recognlced  Cbarleeton  Air  FWce  Base  as 
having  the  best  facmties  In  the  Military  Air- 
lift Command. 

But  more  Importantly,  the  79tb  ICUltary 
Airlift  Squadron  has  continued  Its  proud 
tradltioci  of  suooeasfuUy  performing  every 
type  of  mission  flown  by  the  MUltary  AlrUft 
Cmamand.  ranging  from  Presidential  Sup- 
port. Joint  Army-Air  Force  paratrooper 
training  and  deployments,  overseas  cargo  and 
passenger  support,  to  the  flights  to  Israel  to 
support  our  aUy  during  the  Middle  East 
Crtsls  of  IfTl.  riiifiMiliiiialHiii.  "esprit  de 
oorps".  and  a  peiwinal  individual  commit- 
ment to  a  high  degree  of  sustained  perf  orm- 
■BO^  eomhiasd  wtth  tb*  T8th  motto  of 
"SalMy.  Spirit.  Servloe"  have  been  the  guM- 


iitg  principles  which  hai«  made  the  76th 
MiUtary  Airlift  Squadron  the  Outstanding 
AirUft  Squadron  in  the  MUltary  Airlift  Com- 
mand for  the  year  1973. 


CONGRESSMAN  DOMINICK  V.  DAN- 
lELS  URGES  FRiEEDOM  FOR 
KURDISTAN— INTRODUCES  A  RES- 
OLUTION CALLINa  FOR  SELF- 
DETERMINATION  FOR  KURDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick  V. 
Danizls)  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Siieaker.  I  have  repeatedly  taken  the 
House  floor  to  speak  for  freedom  for  na- 
tionality groupn  which  have  been  denied 
the  right  of  self-determination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  50  years  ago 
Woodrow  Wilson,  a  great  New  Jerseyan, 
put  the  United  States  publicly  on  record 
in  support  of  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination. 

I  rise  in  support  of  a  people  with  a  his- 
tory of  4.000  years,  the  people  of  Kurdi- 
stan who  have  been  denied  the  right  to 
exist  as  a  nation  despite  their  ancient 
heritage. 

Today,  I  have  introduced  a  concurrent 
resolution  urging  this  Nation  to  use  all 
its  good  offices  in  behalf  of  independence 
for  the  people  of  Kurdistan. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  Members.  I  would 
like  to  outline  some  of  the  background 
to  the  present  sticky  sltuatkm  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

When  the  Allies  Conference  at  San 
Remo  in  1920  placed  Iraq  under  British 
mandate,  the  boundaries  of  Iraq  were 
not  yet  defined.  Turkey  stiU  laid  claims 
to  Iraqi  Kinrdistan,  on  the  grounds  that 
it  was  in  full  control  of  that  region  when 
the  cease-fire  became  effective  at  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War.  Kurds  refused  to 
have  their  land  become  a  part  of  either 
Turkey  or  Iraq  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Sevres  Treaty  had  entitled  them  to  full 
Independence.  However,  Britain,  being 
aware  of  the  rich  oilfields  in  Kurdistan — 
Klrtuk  and  Ayn  Zala — did  its  utmost  to 
retain  the  region  as  a  part  of  Iraq,  in  or- 
der to  come  imder  its  mandate. 

Shaykh  Mahmood  Baraanji,  a  Kurdish 
leader,  took  advantage  of  the  situation 
by  leading  a  Kurdish  revolt  against  the 
government  of  Iraq  and  the  British  Man- 
date, and  In  1920  declared  himself  "King 
of  Kurdistan."  Both  British  and  Iraqi 
forces  Joined  in  fighting  against  the 
Kurds.  To  pacify  Kurdish  demands  Brit- 
ain and  Iraq  jointly  declared  their  rec- 
ognition of  the  "rights  of  Kurds  living 
within  the  boundaries  of  Iraq  to  form  a 
Kurdish  government  within  its  borders." 
Furthermore,  the  League  of  Nations  in 
the  mandate  document  for  Iraq  specif- 
ically reccmmended  that  Kurds  should 
administer  their  own  area,  speak  their 
own  language  and  have  Kurdish  taue^t 
In  schools. 

However,  hardly  any  part  of  the  joint 
British-Iraqi  declaration,  or  the  League's 
recommendations  were  ewer  Imidemented 
and  as  a  result  Kurdish  uprisings  con- 
tinued under  the  leaderBhlp  of  Mahmood 
Bananji.  and  Ahmad  P'tr.awi    since 


1940  and  to  the  present  day  leadership 
of  the  Kurdish  liberation  movement  has 
been  under  Mustafa  Baraanl. 

In  1959.  the  Kurdish  Donocratic 
Party-^KDP— was  granted  a  license  to 
openly  function  as  a  political  party.  The 
Pfirty's  program  called  t^wn  Kiurds  to 
"struggle  peacefully  for  the  right  of  the 
Kurdish  nation  to  self-dfctomlnatlon." 
The  Iraqi  Govemmait  Soon  stamped 
Barzani  and  the  KDP  as  recesslonists 
and  agents  of  "ImperlaUsm."  Conse- 
quently, members  of  the  KIM»  Central 
Committee  in  Baghdad  were  arrested, 
the  party's  newspaper  was  closed  and  the 
Kurdish  revolt  against  the  Iraqi  Gov- 
ernment started  again  In  1S61.  Kurds  in- 
sisted on  autonomy  for  Iraqi  Kurdistan 
and  fighting  lasted  for  ]0  years,  con- 
tributing significantly  to  the  downfall  of 
three  successive  Iraqi  regimes. 

During  1963  negotiations  started  be- 
tween Iraq,  Syria  and  Egypt.  Riming  at 
a  imion  between  the  three  countries. 
Meanwhile,  negotiations  be^an  between 
the  Government  of  Iraq  and  the  Kurds 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  Kurdish 
problems. 

The  following  were  the  main  Kurdish 
demands : 

First,  Kurds  would  be  satisfied  with 
autonomy  if  Iraq  remains,  an  independ- 
ent state. 

Second,  if  Iraq  joins  any  other  Arab 
country  in  federation,  Kurds  will  seek 
wider  autonomy. 

Third,  if  Iraq  is  fused  in  union  with  any 
Arab  country.  Kurds  will  accept  Joining 
the  union  as  a  regional  Kurdish  entity. 

However,  neither  imion  between  Iraq 
and  any  Arab  country,  nor  peace  be- 
tween the  Iraqi  Government  and  the 
Kurds  was  accomplished. 

In  1966  the  Government  of  Iraq.  In  a 
12-point  program,  declarod  recognition 
of  Kurdish  nationality,  and  promised  a 
decentralized  administration  for  Iraqi 
Kurdistan.  However,  such  programs  had 
already  been  rejected  by  the  Kurds  in 
1963.  1965  and  early  1960. 

TSX  ICAXCH  11,  1S70,  AGUKICEI«T 

After  10  years  of  bitter  fighting  be- 
tween the  Iraqi  Kiu^  and  various 
Iraqi  regimes,  the  present  Iraqi  Baath 
rulers  reiterated,  at  the  beginning  of 
1970,  that  "the  question  of  Kurdish  na- 
tional ambitions  in  Iraq  Is  one  of  the 
foremost  issues  facing  the  Arab  revolu- 
tion," and  that  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
the  exploitation  of  this  question  by  "the 
forces  of  imperialism  and  reaction"  the 
Iraqi  Government  has  decided  to  take 
the  "initiative  in  restoring  peace  to  all 
parts  of  Northern  Iraq." 

Barzani  was  asked  to  send  a  Kurdish 
delegation  to  Baghdad  to  negotiate  a 
peace  agreement  with  the  Government 
An  agreemoit  between  the  two  sides  was 
reached.  Kurds  were  to  b«  granted  au- 
tonomy; but  prior  to  that,  the  bound- 
£u-ies  of  Kurdistan  were  to  be  deter- 
mined and  a  general  census  of  Iraq  was 
to  be  conducted  In  order  to  determine 
the  percentage  of  Kurds,  upon  which 
basis  the  Kurdish  share  6f  Iraqi  rev- 
enues will  be  detennlned.  Surds  Insisted 
that  the  agreement  be  guaranteed  by  a 
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foreign  government.  As  a  compromise, 
reached  diulng  a  visit  to  Barzani  by  the 
Iraqi  Vice  President  Saddam  Hussein. 
it  was  agreed  that  Kurds  would  be  satis- 
fied by  registering  the  agreement  with 
the  United  Nations;  publishing  said 
agreement  in  the  Iraqi  Government's  of- 
ficial Gazette — ^Register — and  broad- 
casting the  agreement  on  Government 
radio  and  television  stations. 

Three  years  have  passed  since  this 
agreement  vms  signed;  yet  the  bound- 
aries of  Kurdistan  have  not  yet  been  de- 
fined, and  a  census  in  Iraq  has  not  been 
conducted.  There  htis  been  instead  sev- 
eral Government-sponsored  attempts 
against  the  life  of  Barzani.  Major  Iraqi 
oilfields  are  in  the  Kurdish  area  of  Kir- 
kuk  and  Aln  ZsJa,  and  the  present  Iraqi 
regime  Is  not  willing  to  officially  recognize 
that.  Instead  it  is  trying  to  force  Kurds 
out  of  the  oilfield  areas  and  replace  them 
with  Arabs.  Consequently,  clashes  have 
already  begim  between  Kurdish  and 
Iraqi  Government  forces.  Kurds  have 
sufficient  fighting  manpower,  but.  in  or- 
der to  maintain  their  control  over  cities 
and  oilfields,  they  need  antiaircraft  and 
antitank  equipment.  As  recently  as  2 
months  ago,  Barzani  called  for  UJ5.  as- 
sistance in  arms,  in  return  for  an  oil 
deal — statement  published  in  Washing- 
ton Post,  August  1973. 

One  can  hardly  disagree  with  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  the  Rand  Corp.,  that 
Iraqi  might  ultimately  cease  to  exist  as 
a  state;  that  is,  Kurds  controlling  their 
land  in  the  northern  part,  Iran,  a  Shia 
Muslim  coimtry,  taking  over  the  over- 
whehnlng  Shia  majority  in  the  south- 
eastern area,  and  Kuwait,  an  arid  state, 
enjoying  the  abimdance  of  water  in  the 
southern  part  of  Iraq. 


REPEAL  OP  THE  TRADE  EMBARGO 
ON    CUBA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harring- 
loiT)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  28.  1974.  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
U.S.  policy  toward  Cuba  into  allnement 
with  the  realities  of  today.  I  Introduced 
HJl.  13821,  a  biU  to  repeal  the  various 
acts  of  Congress  which  have  Imposed 
economic  sanctions  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Cuba.  The  series  of  legislative 
and  executive  branch  decrees  and  direc- 
tives, based  on  previous  congressional 
authority  and  decisions  taken  in  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States — OAS— 
COTiprlse  the  legal  framework  for  the 
lOTigstandlng  policy  of  the  UJ3.  embargo 
on  Cuba. 

The  embargo  on  trade  with  Cuba  was 
officially  declared  as  a  Presidential  proc- 
lamation by  President  Kennedy  on  Feb- 
ruary 3.  1962,  after  the  OAS  foreign 
minister,  in  a  January  1962  meeting,  de- 
clared the  government  of  Cuba  Incom- 
patible with  the  principles  of  the  Inter- 
Anwlcan  system,  and.  taking  note  of 
Cuba's  subversion  of  Latin  America, 
urged  member  states  to  take  steps  for 
their  self-defense.  T*e  Presideut  cited 
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section  620(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  as  authorization  to  establish 
and  maintain  an  embargo  on  all  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  In 
1964,  the  OAS  directed  all  member  states 
to  sever  diplomatic  and  trade  relations 
with  Cuba.  In  this  period  of  the  first 
part  of  the  1960's,  the  U.S.  Government 
attempted  to  strengthen  its  isolation  of 
Cuba  by  various  provisions  in  legislation 
along  with  directives  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  Treasury,  Commerce,  and 
State. 

The  United  States  and  OAS  embargo 
of  Cuba  was  a  reaction  to  the  revolu- 
tionary tactics  of  Fidel  Castro,  char- 
acterized by  his  attempts  to  subvert  Latin 
American  governments,  especially  those 
in  the  Caribbean.  Officially,  United 
States  policy  has  been  directed  toward 
the  isolation  of  Cuba  in  order  to  cause 
economic  and  eventual  political  chaos. 
This  attempt  to  isolate  Cuba  through  the 
tactic  of  the  economic  embargo  has  failed 
miserably  and  has  even  proven  to  be 
counterproductive. 

The  United  States  embargo  on  Cuba 
has  contributed  to  the  strengthening  of 
the  Russian  economic  yoke  around  the 
island-nation.  The  Russians  adequately 
filled  the  gap  left  by  the  United  States 
and  now  support  Cuba  to  the  tune  of  $1.5 
to  $2  million  per  day.  The  Russians  and 
the  other  Socialist  coimtries  of  Eastern 
Europe  provide  Cuba  with  industrial  ma- 
chinery and  a  multitude  of  technical 
advisors. 

Ironically,  the  United  States  embargo 
of  Cuba  has  helped  improve  the  balance 
of  payments  of  our  friends  at  our  ex- 
pense. In  1972,  the  last  year  for  which 
official  figures  have  been  tabulated,  coun- 
tries that  are  considered  our  closest 
friends  and  allies  were  doing  vigorous 
business  with  "isolated"  Cuba.  For  ex- 
ample. Great  Britain  exported  almost 
$43  million  in  goods  to  Cuba;  France  ex- 
ported just  under  $26  miUion;  Germany 
exported  just  under  $20  mlUlon;  and 
Spain  over  $18  million.  In  1971,  Canada 
exported  $56  million  In  goods  to  Cuba. 
These  nations  are  providing  Cuba  with 
such  goods  as  trucks,  buses,  railroad  cars, 
heavy  machinery,  suid  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, commodities  which  should  be 
coming  from  this  country  but  cannot  be- 
cause it  has  been  against  the  law  to  trade 
with  (Tuba. 

Consternation  over  this  particular  as- 
pect of  our  embargo  policy  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  some  prominent  Americans  in 
the  past  few  weeks.  CJyrus  Eaton,  well- 
known  industrialist,  said  that  the  only 
accomplishment  of  the  trade  embargo 
has  been  to  deprive  the  American  farm- 
ers and  Industry  of  business.  Leonard 
Woodcock,  president  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  vented  his  frustration  over  the 
embargo  when  news  was  published  that 
Cuba  had  contracted  to  purchase  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  automobiles  and 
trucks  from  Argentine  subsidiaries  of  the 
n.S.-based  multinational  firms  of  Gen- 
eral Motors,  Ford,  and  Chrysler.  Reuther 
urged  that  the  U.S.  Government  lift  the 
trade  embargo  so  that  Cuba  can  deal  di- 
rectly with  U.S.  automobfle  manufac- 
turers rather  than  the  Argentine  sub- 


sidiaries. He  pointed  out  that  this  would 
help  restore  some  of  the  100,000  jobs 
lost  in  the  UJS.  automobile  industry  be- 
cause of  the  depressed  job  market.  Sim- 
ilarly, many  Americans  are  upset  over 
the  recently  announced  deal  whereby  a 
Canadian  subsidiary  of  a  U.S.  firm  is  go- 
ing to  sell  $12  to  $18  million  in  locomo- 
tives to  CTuba.  People  are  beginning  to 
wonder  who  is  being  isolated,  CXiba  or 
the  United  States? 

In  the  context  of  U.S. -Latin  American 
relations,  the  embargo  on  CMba,  as  well 
as  this  country's  overall  pohcy  toward 
that  nation,  is  beginning  to  place  the 
United  States  in  a  position  of  isolation. 
Aside  from  the  7  Latin  American  na- 
tions that  now  maintain  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Cuba,  in  spite  of  the  OAS 
ban.  3  more,  thus  a  total  of  10,  have 
a  trade  relationship.  Ironically,  one  of 
these  is  Venezuela,  the  nation  that 
brought  charges  against  CTuba  at  the  1964 
OAS  meeting  which  created  the  final 
pillar  of  the  institutionalized  U.S.-OAS 
isolation  of  C^uba.  There  are  indications 
that  other  Latin  American  states  want 
to  change  their  policy  toward  (Tuba. 

The  United  States  embargo  has  not 
isolated  (?uba.  It  has  not  destroyed  the 
C?uban  economy,  although  it  has  created 
some  hardship  for  the  Cuban  people.  It 
has  served  to  unite  C:?ubans  behind  Fidel 
Castro,  and  has  enabled  the  Cuban 
leader  to  vise  the  United  States  as  a 
scapegoat  for  which  he  can  blame  all 
his  nation's  ills. 

The  trade  embargo  on  Cuba  is  out- 
dated, unrealistic,  and  not  In  concert 
with  today's  trend  toward  normalization 
of  relationships  with  former  foes.  If  for 
no  other  reason  thsm  our  own  self-inter- 
est, the  embargo  on  Cuba  must  be  re- 
placed. 


THE  MODEL  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
SYSTEM  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Oweks)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  the  Model  (Criminal  Justice 
System  Act. 

Crime  in  America  continues  to  threat- 
en the  stability  and  security  of  our  citi- 
zens. No  amount  of  rhetoric — and  no 
single  piece  of  legislation — ^will  eliminate 
crime.  But  the  measure  I  am  Introduc- 
ing today,  if  enacted,  will  be  a  major  step 
toward  reducing  crime. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
create  model  criminal  justice  systems  in 
several  States.  Those  States  voluntarily 
choosing  to  participate  in  the  program 
would  imdertake  comprehensive  reform 
of  their  entire  criminal  justice  system — 
reform  aimed  at  producing  stranger  and 
more  efficient  law  enforcement,  fairer 
and  faster  court  systems,  and  a  more 
modem  and  flexible  corrections  pro- 
gram. The  Federal  Government  would 
pay  most  of  the  costs  of  such  reform,  but 
the  principle  of  local  eontral  over  crim- 
inal Justice  administration  would  be 
maintained. 
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Reducing  crime  is  still  the  primary  re- 
sponsibill^  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. I  belieTe  it  should  stay  that  way. 
However,  the  Federal  Qovemment  can 
play  a  significant  role  in  encouraging 
and  financing  the  type  of  reforms  needed 
to  combat  crime  effectively. 

In  1968,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President  of  the  United  States  told  us 
that  by  changing  the  Attorney  General 
he  would  dramatically  reduce  the  rate  of 
crime.  Five  men  have  held  that  o£Bce 
since  that  promise  was  made,  and  crime 
still  continues  to  threaten  every  section 
of  oitf  coimtry. 

Indeed,  the  situation  is  no  better  today 
than  it  was  in  1967.  when  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  observed 
that— 

There  is  much  crime  In  America,  more  than 
ever  Is  reported,  far  more  than  ever  Is  solved, 
far  too  much  for  the  health  of  the  Nation. 
Every  American  knows  that.  Every  American 
is.  In  a  sense,  a  victim  of  crime.  Violence  and 
theft  have  not  only  Injured  often  irreparably, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens,  but  have 
directly  affected  everyone.  Some  people  have 
been  Impelled  to  uproot  themselves  and  find 
new  homes.  Some  have  been  made  afraid  to 
use  public  streets  and  parks.  Some  have  come 
to  doubt  the  worth  of  a  society  in  which  so 
many  people  behave  so  badly.  Some  have  be- 
come distrustful  of  the  Oovemment's  ability, 
or  even  desire,  to  protect  them. 

In  my  own  State,  the  statistics  tell  an 
equally  alarming  story.  Since  1968,  the 
rate  of  violent  crime  has  increased  by 
over  50  percent  in  Utah.  And  over  2  out  of 
100  Utah  citizens  were  victims  of  some 
type  of  crime  in  1972. 

In  Salt  Lake  and  Tooele  Counties,  seri- 
out  felonies  such  as  homicide,  rape,  ag- 
gravated assault,  burglary  and  robbery. 
Increased  74  percent  in  just  a  few  short 
years  between  1967  and  1971. 

There  are  a  litany  of  reasons  imder- 
Ijring  these  grim  statistics.  But,  imllke 
other  difficult  problems  which  face  our 
coimtry  we  know  how  to  reduce  crime. 

We  know  that  more  professional  and 
better  paid  law  enforc«nent  persormel, 
an  efficient  and  well-nm  Judicial  system, 
and  corrections  programs  which  rrfiabil- 
itate,  rather  than  breed  more  crime,  are 
the  keys  to  reducing  crime  substantially. 

The  failures  and  inadequacies  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  in  our  States 
have  been  well  documented.  The  1967 
finding  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  still  holds  true  today: 

The  Increasing  volume  of  crime  In  America 
establishes  conclusively  that  many  of  the  old 
ways  are  not  good  enoiigh.  Innovation  and 
experimentation  In  all  parts  of  the  criminal 
Justice  system  are  clearly  imperative.  They 
are  imperative  with  respect  both  to  entire 
agenclea  and  to  apeclflc  procedures.  Court 
systems  need  reorganlaation  and  case -dock- 
eting methods  need  ImprovMnent;  pollce- 
oommunity  relations  programs  are  needed 
and  so  are  ways  of  relieving  detectives  from 
the  duty  of  typing  their  own  reports;  com- 
munity-based correctional  programs  must  be 
organised  and  the  pay  of  prison  guards  must 
be  raised.  Beemltment  and  training,  organi- 
satlon  and  management,  research  and  de- 
velopment all  require  re-examination  and  re- 
form. 

We  also  know  that  simply  pouring 


money  into  one  part  of  a  criminal  jus- 
tice system — while  neg[lecting  or  ignoring 
other  parts  of  that  sjstem — will,  in  the 
long  run,  prove  ineffective  in  reducing 
crime. 

The  world's  best  police  force  wiU  be 
hamstrung  in  reducing  crime  if  there 
are  indefinite  delays  in  bringing  a  de- 
fendant to  trlsd;  and  a  judicial  system 
operating  at  maximum  efficiency  will  be 
meaningless  if  those  convicted  in  the 
courts  are  placed  in  prisons  which  pro- 
duce only  hardened  criminals. 

As  the  Utah  State  Law  Enforcement 
Planning  Agency — ULEPA — pointed  out 
in  its  1973  report,  "A  Case  Against 
Crime" — 

The  concept  of  curtailing  crime  has  become 
synonymous  with  the  concept  of  funding 
bigger,  better,  and  more  expensive  police 
forces  and  police-related  Items.  ULEPA's  past 
and  current  budget  allocations  appecu-  to  be 
aimed  at  decreasing  uaemployment  rather 
than  attacking  specific  aspects  of  crime. 
There  is  little  question  ttoat  an  effective  and 
efficiently  alert  police  force  aids  In  both  pre- 
venting crime  and  apprebendlng  individuals 
engaged  in  crime,  but  a*  the  output  of  one 
segment  of  the  criminal  Justice  system  in- 
creases, the  work  load  la  other  segments  of 
that  system  increases  proportionately.  The 
more  arrests  made,  the  tnore  complaints  is- 
sued, which  yields  mora  cases  for  prosecu- 
tion through  the  courts.  Increased  caseloads 
develop  and  backlogs  enlarge.  The  net  re- 
sult is  the  defeat  of  the  essence  of  a  fair  and 
speedy  trial,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  our 
criminal  Justice  system. 

In  1969,  a  staff  report  to  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Preven- 
tion of  Violence  presented  this  gloomy 
description  of  the  criminal  justice  proc- 
ess in  most  States : 

A  system  implies  some  unity  of  purpose 
and  organized  interrelationship  among  com- 
ponent parts.  In  the  typical  American  city 
and  state,  and  under  federal  Jurisdiction  as 
well,  no  such  relationship  exists.  There  is.  in- 
stead, a  reasonably  wall-deflned  criminal 
process,  a  continuum  through  which  each  ac- 
cused offender  may  pass:  from  the  hands  of 
the  police,  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts, 
behind  the  walls  of  a  prteon,  then  back  into 
the  street.  The  inefficiency,  fallout,  and  fail- 
ure of  purpose  during  this  process  Is  no- 
torious .  .  . 

In  1973,  the  ULEPA  report  reached 
the  same  conclusion  about  Utah's  crimi- 
nal justice  system: 

There  Is  a  constant  pHthora  of  dlsgrumb- 
lings  from  both  the  police  and  the  general 
public  about  our  "system,"  which  Is  really 
a  non-system,  but  the  Impediments  to  the 
efficient  coordination  and  operation  of  the 
criminal  Justice  system  are  still  Ignored. 
Police  are  only  a  part  of  the  system, 
through  an  Indispensabl*  and  integral  part; 
however,  the  police  alone  cannot  insure  that 
Justice  is  served.  The  total  system  has  to 
equate  that  Justice. 

The  ULEPA  report  concluded  that  we 
can  no  longer  afford  "to  plan  and  fund 
token  projects  that  affect  only  part  of 
the  criminal  justice  system." 

But  Utah — and  almost  every  other 
State — cannot  alone  aocomplish  compre- 
hensive reform  of  an  entire  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  Our  States  and  local  govern- 
ment, which  are  faced  with  a  variety  of 
difficult  problems,  need  substantial  fi- 


nancial assistance  to  achieve  this  reform, 
and  the  Federal  Government  can  pro- 
vide such  assistance. 

The  passage  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
recognized  this  principle.  But  imder  that 
legislation,  funds  have  been  distributed 
on  a  piecemeal  basis ;  and  there  has  been 
a  failure  to  encourage  tiie  type  of  com- 
prehensive reform  of  a  State's  criminal 
justice  system  which  those  who  origi- 
nally proposed  this  legislation  antici- 
pated. 

I  believe  that  we  need  a  new  program 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  to  com- 
bat crime — a  program  which  offers  sub- 
stantial assistance  as  an  incentive  for 
sweeping  and  comprehensive  reform  of 
a  State's  entire  criminal  justice  system. 
That  is  the  basic  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today.  It  is  de- 
signed to  establish  model  and  experi- 
mental programs  in  several  States. 

It  should  be  emphasi%d  that  this  is  a 
completely  voluntary  program,  which 
win  not  replace  the  existing  authority 
imder  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  Those  States 
which  do  not  enter  this  program  will  con- 
tinue to  be  eligible  for  funding  under 
that  act.  It  offers  a  bonus  of  Federal  help 
for  those  States  willing  to  reform  their 
entire  criminal  justice  systems. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  establishes 
flexible  standards  for  refiorm  of  each  part 
of  a  State's  criminal  justice  system. 
States  interested  in  participating  under 
this  program  will  submit  plans  designed 
to  meet  the  standards  contained  in  the 
biU.  And  those  States  whose  plans  are 
selected  can  immediately  begin  to  imple- 
ment their  plans. 

Senators  Mondale,  Bsooke,  Eacleton, 
and  former  Senator,  now  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Saxbe  have  introduced  essentially 
the  same  bill  in  the  Senate.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  measure  has  languished 
there,  and  a  similar  proposal  has  never 
been  considered  in  the  House.  The  bill 
consists  of  two  major  titles.  Title  I  con- 
tains a  comprehensive  program  for  re- 
form with  emphasis  on  law  enforcement, 
the  criminal  courts  and  corrections. 
States  desiring  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram win,  with  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance, develop  and  submit  a  State  agenda 
for  the  spectflc  implementation  of  these 
reforms  within  their  States. 

Reforms  which  a  State  can  implement 
without  new  legislative  authority  are 
classified  as  phase  I,  and  those  requiring 
new  legislation  are  classified  as  phase  n. 
A  State  will  be  given  more  time  to  imple- 
ment phase  n  reforms,  but  in  no  event 
wiU  a  State  be  given  more  than  4  years 
to  implement  its  total  plan.  The  Federal 
Government  will  pay  75  percent  of  the 
costs  of  implementing  phase  I  and  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  implementing  phase 

n. 

The  State  plans  will  be  administered 
by  the  chief  executive  off  each  State,  or 
by  a  public  agency  designated  or  created 
for  that  purpose.  At  the  discretion  of 
participating  States,  State  advisory 
councils  may  be  appointed  to  advise  the 
chief  executive  on  the  preparation  and 
administration  of  the  State  plans,  and  to 
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evaluate  programs  assisted  under  this 
legislation. 

Title  n  establishes  an  independent 
agency  within  the  executive  branch — the 
Criminal  Justice  Reform  Administra- 
tion— ^to  be  headed  by  a  single  adminis- 
trator. This  agency  will  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  as  needed  to  the  States 
and  localities  regarding  all  aspects  of 
the  program.  It  will  also  provide  for  the 
wisest  possible  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion obtained  under  the  program — in- 
cluding an  annual  r^xu-t  to  the  President 
0X1  the  activities  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
Reform  Act.  I  am  not  committed  to  crea- 
tion of  a  new  agency.  In  fact,  I  believe 
this  program  can  be  effectively  inte- 
grated into  the  LEAA  framework. 

The  most  crucial  part  of  this  bill  are 
the  standards  it  establishes  for  measur- 
ing the  acceptability  of  a  State's  plan  for 
reform.  These  standards  are  derived 
from  the  recommendations  of  various 
commissions  and  other  groups  which 
have  carefully  examined  the  problem  of 
crime  in  America,  such  as  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  and  various 
State  Clime  commissions  and  plaiming 
agencies.  For  example,  many  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Utah  State  Law 
Enforcement  Planning  Agency's  most 
recent  State  plan  are  embodied  in  these 
standards. 

Obviously,  some  of  these  standards 
may  need  revision  before  this  legislation 
is  ever  macted.  But  for  the  most  part,  I 
think  these  standards  reflect  the  best 
thinking  of  most  of  those  who  arc  In- 
volved in  the  criminal  justice  system  on  a 
day-to-day  basis. 

These  standards  can  be  classified  Into 
three  basic  parts:  law  enforcement,  im- 
proving the  fairness  and  efficiency  of  the 
criminal  court  system,  and  corrections. 
Since  these  standards  are  the  heart  of 
this  bill,  It  would  be  useful  to  discuss 
each  basic  category  of  standards  and  the 
problems  they  are  designed  to  solve. 

First,  imder  the  broad  category  of  law 
enforcement,  the  bill  would  require  the 
following: 

Standards  for  recruitment  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  which  are  imiform 
throughout  the  States; 

Appropriate  educationsJ  requirements 
for  advancement  of  policies  which  are 
uniform  throughout  the  State; 

Beginning  cmnpensatlon  and  increases 
In  compensation  which  are  appropriate 
for  a  professional,  ccHislderlng  the  size 
of  the  community  and  the  cost  of  living 
in  the  conununity  In  which  such  per- 
sonnel serve; 

A  retirement  system  that  Is  uniform 
throughout  the  State,  and  a  statewide 
pension  plan  for  such  personn^; 

To  the  extent  possible,  imlform  pro- 
motional policies  for  such  pesonnel 
throughout  the  State; 

To  the  extent  appropriate,  standard 
operational  procedures  for  such  person- 
nel throughout  the  State; 

Lateral  entry  between  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  of  each  locality  within  the 
State  and  between  Fedotd.  State,  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  located 


within  the  State,  with  appropriate  coq- 
ditions  on  th;  period  of  Initial  service 
for  such  personnel;  and 

Facilities  offering  short-term  manda- 
tory training  for  all  such  personnel  with- 
in the  State. 

I  want  to  stress  that  imiform  stand- 
ards will  be  consistent  with  the  principle 
of  community  control  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  States  which  prefer  to 
follow  that  pattern. 

The  secoiKl  category  of  standards  im- 
der this  bin  is  aimed  at  improving  the 
fairness  and  efficiency  of  the  criminal 
court  system.  To  accomplish  the  expedi- 
tious disposition  of  criminal  cases  in 
those  States  participating  imder  this 
program,  the  bUl  requires  that  a  State 
and  Its  localities  implement  whatever 
reforms  necessary  to  insure  that  the  trial 
of  all  criminal  cases  will  be  commenced 
no  later  than  60  days  from  the  date  of  a 
defendant's  surest  or  the  initiation  of 
prosecution — whichever  occurs  first. 
Failure  to  meet  this  standard  wlU  result 
in  dismissal  with  prejudice  of  the  charges 
against  the  defendtint. 

Administrator  of  this  program  shall, 
by  regulation,  specify  those  periods  of 
delay  to  be  excluded  from  this  60-day 
period  for  commencing  a  trial.  For  ex- 
ample, delay  because  a  defendant  has 
fied  the  jurisdiction  would  obviously  be 
excluded  from  the  60-day  limitation 
period. 

This  60-day  standard  allovre  States 
and  their  localities  great  fiexlbllity  In 
overhauling  their  criminal  judicial  sys- 
tem. The  bill  specified  that  such  reforms 
may  include,  without  limitation — 

Increasing  the  number  of  judges  try- 
ing criminal  offenses; 

Improving  the  efficiency  of  criminal 
court  procedures; 

Appointing  professional  court  admin- 
istrators; and 

Increasing  personnel  engaged  in  prose- 
cuting and  defending  criminal  cases. 

The  Federal  Government  would  not 
dictate  a  particular  scheme  for  reform. 
Rather,  the  determination  would  be 
made  as  to  whether  a  State's  reform  pro- 
posals were  adequate  to  meet  the  60- 
day  limitation  in  the  biU,  ther^y  insur- 
ing a  speedy  trial.  I  must  point  out  that 
I  am  not  committed  at  this  point  to  the 
remedy  of  dismissal  with  prejudice  now 
provided  In  102  (2)  B  of  the  blU. 

In  Utah,  as  in  almost  every  other 
State,  many  of  the  reforms  called  for 
under  this  section  of  the  bill  are  needed. 
As  the  ULEPA's  recent  report  pointed 
out — 

The  gross  number  of  police  officers  avaU- 
able,  their  training,  educational  achieve- 
ments, and  salary  levels  are  generally  cited 
as  recurring  problems  to  be  solved. 

In  particular,  this  report  noted  that 
the  wide  variance  in  salary  levels  for  law 
enforcement  personnel  throughout  the 
State  creates  manpower  and  recruitment 
problems.  According  to  the  report,  "there 
Is  little  Incentive  for  the  college-edu- 
cated to  seek  a  law  enforcement  career" 
given  the  pay  scales  for  most  police  of- 
ficers In  Utah. 

That  Is  why  an  Important  standard  In 


this  bill  would  require  beginning  com- 
pensation and  increases  in  compensation 
which  are  appropriate  or  a  profes- 
sional— considering  the  size  of  the  com- 
munity for  law  enforcement  personnel 
and  the  cost  of  living  in  the  conununity 
in  which  such  individuals  serve. 

In  1967,  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission revealed  statistics  which  showed 
that  the  median  annual  salary  for  a 
patrolman  in  a  large  city  was  $5,300. 
Typically,  the  maximum  salary  was  less 
than  $1,000  more  than  the  starting  sal- 
ary. This  was  contrasted  with  the  start- 
ing salary  for  nonsupervisory  FBI  agents 
of  $8,421,  with  a  high  of  $16,905. 

While  salaries  of  the  Nation's  police 
have  increased  since  1967,  they  are  still 
inadequate. 

Because  of  their  present  Inadequate 
level  of  pay,  many  policemen  in  Utah 
and  throughout  the  coimtry  are  forced 
to  "moonlight'  with  other  jobs  in  order 
to  support  their  families.  If  we  want  full- 
time  i>olicemen  who  can  concentrate  on 
their  law  enforcement  duties,  we  must 
pay  a  decent  wage  for  such  demanding 
work. 

I  believe  that  the  speedy  disposition 
of  criminal  cases  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
reforms  called  for  in  this  bill. 

Several  years  ago,  a  survey  by  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  revealed  that  more  than 
one-half  of  160,000  Inmates  in  city  and 
county  jails  throughout  the  country  were 
being  held  for  reasons  other  than  convic- 
tion of  a  crime.  Almost  all  of  the  inmates 
In  this  category  were  awaiting  trial. 

But  far  more  than  unfsdrness  to  in- 
dividual defendants  results  from  long 
delays  in  disposing  of  criminal  cases.  It 
is  clear  that  such  delays  are  a  major 
cause  of  our  incresising  crime  rate. 

Such  delays  in  bringing  a  defendant  to 
trial  often  make  it  more  difficult  for  the 
Government  to  obtain  a  conviction.  Wit- 
nesses tend  to  be  less  reliable,  and  some 
witnesses  are  no  longer  available.  Un- 
fortunately, It  is  the  repeat  criminal  of- 
fender who  is  usually  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  long  delay  between  arrest 
and  trial. 

Studies  have  shown  that  the  longer  it 
takes  to  bring  to  trial  a  defendsmt  out  on 
bail,  the  more  likely  It  Is  he  will  commit 
a  crime  while  awaiting  trial. 

Finally,  the  surest  deterrent  to  crime  is 
the  knowledge  that  its  commission  will 
be  followed  by  swift  and  appropriate 
punishment.  The  delays  in  most  Judicial 
systems  have  obviously  negated  the  Im- 
pact of  this  important  type  of  deterrence. 

Chief  Justice  Burger,  recognizing  the 
link  between  increasing  crime  and  court 
delays,  has  also  recommended  a  60-day 
limit  for  the  conmiencement  of  all 
criminal  trials.  In  an  interview,  the  Chief 
Justice  was  asked  whether  delay  has 
been  a  major  factor  underlying  the  rise 
of  crime  over  the  last  decade;  he  re- 
sponded as  follows: 

I  cannot  think  of  any  Judicial  factca:  more 
important  than  delay  and  uncertainty.  It's 
always  difflcxilt  to  assign  pri<»ltie8  In  this 
sort  of  thing,  but  I  know  of  none  I  can  think 
of  more  Important  than  the  abaenoe  of  the 
sure  knowledge  that  a  criminal  act  will  be 
foUowed  by  a  speedy  trial  and  pontsliment. 

And  that's  why  I  have  aald  that  tf  we 
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could  h«v«  every  criminal  trial  ready  to  be 
presented  within  00  days  after  the  arrest  or 
the  charge,  I  think  you'd  see  a  very,  very 
sharp  Omp  in  the  crime  rate.  It  would  surely 
put  an  end  to  the  large  niunber  of  crimes 
committed  by  men  out  on  ball  waiting  six 
months  to  18  months  to  be  brought  to  trial. 

As  the  Chief  Justice  pointed  out — 
We  cannot  blindly  cling  to  methods  and 
forms  designed  for  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies. 

In  Utah,  unlike  other  States,  we  are 
not  yet  faced  with  the  extreme  delay  in 
bringing  criminal  defendants  to  trial. 
But  given  the  increasing  workload  which 
is  inevitable  in  the  face  of  a  rising  crime 
rate,  there  is  a  real  potential  for  exces- 
sive delay  unless  we  reform  our  system. 

llie  handwriting  is  on  the  waU.  In  its 
1973  report,  the  THjEPA  concluded  that — 

Our  current  court  system  is  a  non-system, 
without  unified  scop*  or  direction.  The  case- 
load la  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  man- 
power training  and  new  personnel  positions. 

In  addition  to  the  urgent  need  for  im- 
proving Judicial  administration,  the 
ULEPA  report  also  called  for  increasing 
the  persoimel  involved  in  both  the  pros- 
ecution and  defense  of  criminal  cases 
and  for  reforms  in  the  maimer  in  which 
cases  are  now  prosecuted  and  defended. 

The  final  category  of  standards  under 
this  legislation  deals  with  the  critical 
problem  of  corrections. 

Almost  all  the  authorities  agree  that 
the  weakest  link  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  is  what  passes  for  a  program  of 
corrections  in  most  States.  As  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice  observed — 

For  a  great  many  offenders  .  .  .  correc- 
tions does  not  correct.  Indeed,  experts  are 
Increasingly  coming  to  feel  that  the  condi- 
tions under  which  many  offenders  are  han- 
dled, particularly  in  institutions  are  often 
a  positive  detriment  to  rehabilitation. 

There  are  a  variety  of  reforms  which 
are  needed.  To  begin  with,  most  correc- 
tions programs  do  not  have  the  capacity 
for  dealing  flexibly  with  a  broad  range 
of  offenders. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  tuid 
other  authorities  have  called  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  far  broader  range  of 
alternatives  for  dealing  with  offenders. 
As  the  Commission  pointed  out: 

While  there  are  aacoe  who  must  be  com- 
pletely segregated  from  society,  there  are 
many  inatances  in  which  segregation  does 
more  barm  than  good. 

Por  the  incorrigible  offender  who  poses 
a  clear  danger  to  society,  maximum  secu- 
rity prisons  are  necessary.  But  it  makes 
no  sense  to  build  an  entire  prison  system 
designed  to  serve  only  the  most  hard- 
ened criminals — ^thereby  forcing  all 
other  classes  of  inmates  to  adapt  to  such 
an  institution.  Petty  offenders  are  often 
forced  to  live  and  to  learn  with  major 
felons. 

The  Importance  of  properly  classifying 
offenders  was  underlined  by  the  disturb- 
ing finding  of  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  that — 

Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  400,000 
ehUdren  detaUed  in  19«5— for  a  variety  of 
cauaaa  but  including  truancy,  smoking,  and 
running  away  from  home — were  held  in  adult 


jails    and    lockups,    often    with    hardened 
criminals. 

Utah,  like  other  States,  lacks  proper 
facilities  for  dealing  with  juvenile  of- 
fenders. According  to  the  UlEPA  re- 
port— 

Adequate  juvenile  detention  facilities  are 
inaccessible  on  a  statewide  geographical 
basis.  There  are  only  six  approved  detention 
facilities  in  the  State.  The  majority  of 
counties  in  the  State  do  not  have  adequate 
facilities,  and  children  are  often  placed  In 
jails.  Detention  practicas  and  standards  are 
not  uniformly  or  consistently  followed  nor 
very  frequently  enforced.  Intake  services  at 
detention  centers  outside  of  Salt  Lake  City 
are  not  available  on  a  24-hour  basis.  The  re- 
sult is  that  children  are  placed  in  detention 
Inappropriately . 

As  the  President's  Commission  and 
others  have  emphasized,  a  variety  of 
penal  institutions  and  programs  are  re- 
quired to  meet  the  special  needs  of  vari- 
ous types  of  offenders.  In  particular,  the 
development  of  community-based  cor- 
rectional facilities — designed  to  avoid 
the  use  of  far-removed  and  isolated  in- 
stitutions— is  considered  an  extremely 
valuable  rehabilitation  tool. 

Another  serious  problem  is  the  fact 
that  many  jails,  prisoais,  and  other  cor- 
rections facilities  are  woefully  over- 
crowded, understaffed  and  badly 
equipped — and  they  are  thus  unable  to 
offer  even  the  most  minimal  rehabilita- 
tion programs  such  as  job  training  or 
schooling.  Several  years  ago,  a  study  of 
over  3,000  jails  by  the  tJ.S.  Census  Bureau 
foimd  that  about  85  percent  had  no  rec- 
reational or  educational  facilities  of  any 
kind;  about  50  percent  had  no  medical 
facilities;  smd  about  25  percrait  had  no 
visiting  facilities. 

The  condition  of  Utah's  jails  mirrors 
the  national  situation.  The  ULEPA 
reached  the  following  conclusion  about 
jails  in  Utah  in  its  197 J  report: 

In  1072,  34  Jails  in  Utah  were  visited  as  a 
part  of  the  updating  of  a  Utah  jail  study  per- 
formed in  1968.  The  findings  and  conclusions 
are  consistent  with  maqy  of  the  conclusions 
of  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Corrections. 

Utah  has  a  total  of  49  jaUs  in  operation 
that  hold  individuals  for  48  hours  or  more. 
Only  11  of  these  Jails  have  24-hour  coverage 
by  personnel.  Matrons  are  not  available  when 
females  are  detained.  In  most  of  the  jails, 
prisoners  are  served  only  two  meals  a  day; 
three  meals  are  served  only  when  prisoners 
are  assigned  to  work  detaUs.  In  21  of  the  48 
jails,  there  are  no  facilities  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  meals.  Where  theae  facilities  are  lack- 
ing, food  is  either  brought  in  or  prisoners 
are  taken  to  local  restaurants.  The  feeding 
of  prisoners  is  definitely  a  problem  in  most 
Utah  Jails.  In  many  Jailat  plumbing  facilities 
required  for  sanitation  and  personal  hygiene 
are  generally  cdd,  in  poor  condition,  and  not 
adequate.  It  is  felt  that  Improvements  could 
be  made  by  issuing  Jail  uniforms,  providing 
clean  bedding,  laundry  facilities'  and  more 
supervision  .  .  . 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  physical 
conditions  of  many  of  tbe  Jails  in  the  State 
of  Utah  are  unacceptable  by  LEAA  stand- 
ards. Many  of  the  physical  plants  are  In  need 
of  repair  and  remodeling.  Many  of  the  county 
and  local  JaUs  have  been  condemned  by  one 
of  several  agencies  .  .  . 

Another  serious  deficiency  in  most  cor- 
rections programs  is  the  Inadequacy  of 


existing  parole  and  probation  services — 
particularly  for  juveniles  and  misde- 
meanants. "Riese  services  perform  the 
most  fimdamental  needs:  to  provide  a 
man  a  job,  a  house,  keep  him  out  of 
trouble  and  away  from  crime.  The 
President's  Crime  Comn^ion  foimd  that 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  both  correc- 
tional agencies  and  the  courts,  there  was 
an  immediate  need  to  double  the  Na- 
tion's pool  of  juvenile  probation  officers, 
triple  the  number  of  probation  officers 
working  with  adult  felons,  and  increase 
sevenfold  the  number  of  officers  working 
with  misdemeanants. 
According  to  the  Commission — 

These  inadequacies  can  have  serious  con- 
sequences. Lack  of  community  treatment 
facilities  for  misdemeanants  and  juveniles 
means  the  neglect  of  on*  of  the  most  im- 
portant lines  of  defense  against  serious 
crimes,  since  many  persons  with  Juvenile  or 
misdemeanant  records  graduate  to  graver 
offenses.  Lack  of  probation  facilities  also  may 
mean  that  many  minor  and  first-time  of- 
fenders, who  would  be  more  suitably  and 
economically  dealt  with  within  the  commu- 
nity, are  instead  instltutioaallzed.  And  lack  of 
sui>ervlslon,  particularly  through  parole, 
means  that  the  conununity  Is  being  exposed 
to  unnecessary  risks  and  that  offenders  are 
going  without  assistance  In  reestablishing 
themsleves  in  Jobs  and  schools. 

This  is  also  a  serious  problem  in  Utah. 
In  its  1973  report,  the  ULEPA  found 
that — 

Correctional  agencies  in  Utah  face 
acute  shortages  of  qualified  manpower, 
especially  in  positions  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation ; 

Rehabilitation  is  nonexistent  in  Utah's 
jails; 

Probation  services  (way  from  Salt 
Lake,  Weber,  and  Ut»h  Counties  are 
"nonexistent"; 

Parole  services  are  limited,  comprised 
of  not  much  more  than  limited  super- 
vision. 

Finally,  related  to  the  issue  of  correc- 
tions reform  is  the  need  to  find  effective 
methods  for  the  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  alcoholics  and  drug  addicts. 

In  1965,  according  to  the  President's 
Crime  Commission,  public  drunkenness 
accoimted  for  one  out  of  every  three  ar- 
rests in  America.  Sinee  these  arrests 
burden  the  police,  clog  the  lower  courts, 
and  crowd  penal  institutions,  the  Com- 
mission recommended  that  communities 
develop  civil  detoxification  units  and 
comprehensive  aftercare  programs. 

In  regard  to  drug  addiction,  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  found  that — 

Drug  addicts,  to  support  their  habits, 
were  stealing  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
property  every  year  and  contributing  to  the 
public's  fear  of  robbery  and  burglary.  The 
police,  the  courts,  the  jaile  and  prisons  and 
social -service  agencies  of  all  kinds  were  de- 
voting great  amounts  of  time,  money  and 
manpower  to  attempt  to  control  drug  abuse. 
WOTst  of  all  thousands  of  human  lives  were 
being  wasted. 

The  Old  methods  for  dealing  with  nar- 
cotics addicts  simply  do  not  work. 
Whether  an  addict  is  aa^gned  to  a  prison 
or  to  a  special  treatment  facility,  he  will 
more  often  than  not  return  to  addic- 
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tlon— and  crime  to  support  It — after  re- 
lease. 

Some  programs — such  as  methadone 
maintenance — have  proved  relatively 
successful  in  treating  drug  addicts.  How- 
ever, a  great  deal  of  research  must  be 
done  before  we  will  know  the  best  meth- 
ods of  eliminating  this  terrible  problem. 

It  is  clear  that  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments— ^with  Federal  assistance — 
must  put  more  emphasis  on  programs 
for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug 
addicts  and  alcoholics.  Such  programs 
should  be  available  both  to  inmates  in 
institutions  and  as  alternatives  to  incar- 
ceration. 

In  the  final  analysis,  excellent  law  en- 
forcement and  an  efficient  court  system 
will  do  little  to  reduce  the  crime  rate  so 
long  as  the  prevailing  problems  in  the 
area  of  corrections  remain  imsolved.  If 
a  State  wants  to  achieve  the  compre- 
hensive criminal  justice  reform  called  for 
under  this  legislation,  it  must  therefore 
establish  or  provide : 

A  system  for  classifying  persons 
charged  with,  or  convicted  of,  criminsd 
offenses  so  as  to  permit  individualized 
treatment  and  security  standards  appro- 
priate to  the  individual; 

A  range  of  correctional  facilities  that 
are  adequately  equipped  and  staffed  to 
treat  the  particular  classifications  of  in- 
mates assigned  there,  including  small- 
unit,  community-based  correctional  In- 
stitutions; 

Comprehensive  vocational  and  educa- 
tional programs  designed  for  the  special 
needs  of  rehabilitating  each  class  of  per- 
sons charged  with  or  convicted  of  crimi- 
nal offenses ; 

Separate  detention  facilities  for  juve- 
niles, including  shelter  facilities  outside 
the  correctional  system  for  abandoned, 
neglected,  or  runaway  children; 

Standards  applicable  throughout  the 
State  for  local  jails  and  misdemeanants 
institutions  to  be  enforced  by  the  appro- 
priate State  corrections  agency; 

Parole  and  probation  services  for  fel- 
ons, for  Juveniles,  for  adult  misdemean- 
ants who  need  or  can  profit  from  com- 
munity treatment  and  supervisory  serv- 
ices for  offenders  who  are  released  from 
correctional  Institutions  wlttiout  parole; 

Caseload  standards  for  parole  and  pro- 
bation officers  that  vary  in  size  and  In 
type  and  intensity  of  treatment  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  and  problems  of  the 
offender; 

Statewide  job  qualifications  and  com- 
pensation schedules  for  correctional  of- 
ficers, including  probation  and  pande 
ofBcers,  sJong  with  a  mandatory  system 
of  inservice  training;  and 

Programs  of  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion for  persons  suffering  from  alcohol- 
ism and  drug  abuse,  available  both  to  in- 
mates and  as  an  alternative  to  incarcera- 
tion. 

These  standards — and  the  other 
standards  in  the  bill  concerned  with  law 
enforcement  and  the  criminal  court  sys- 
tem—are not  novel  ideas.  They  represent 
the  consensus  of  the  best  thinking  of 
those  who  have  worked  In  and  studied 
the  system  of  criminal  Justice  as  It  exists 
in  this  country  today. 


Indeed.  It  is  depressing  that  7  years 
after  the  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  so  many  of  that 
Commission's  recommendations  have 
either  been  ignored  or  only  partially 
implemented. 

That  Commssion — and  the  commis- 
sions and  studies  that  came  before  it — 
told  us  a  very  simple  truth:  Crime  can  be 
reduced,  but  only  if  we  are  willing  to  in- 
vest in  excellent  law  enforcement,  an 
efficient  court  system,  and  a  flexible  cor- 
rections program  with  the  skilled  people 
necessary  to  offer  meaningful  treatment 
and  rehabilitation. 

Unfortimately,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
dramatize  the  imp>ortance  of  such  re- 
forms and  to  mobilize  opinion  on  this  Is- 
sue. When  an  Attica  or  some  other  prison 
riots,  there  is  a  temporary  call  for  prison 
reform.  But  once  the  riot  is  over  and 
forgotten,  the  demands  for  reform  cetise. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  continue  to 
Ignore  the  relationship  between  a  rising 
crime  rate  and  an  outmoded,  inefficient 
criminal  justice  system. 

And  I  do  not  think  we  can  continue  to 
act  as  if  a  rising  crime  rate  is  a  fact  of 
life  in  the  years  ahead. 

With  the  type  of  comprehensive  re- 
form outlined  in  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  I  am  convinced  we  can  turn 
that  crime  rate  around — and  make  our 
society  a  more  decent  and  safer  place  for 
us  and  our  children. 


DEMOCRATIC    RIGHTS    OP    GREEK 
PEOPLE    SUPPRESSED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  that  declares  it  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  U.8.  Government  to 
provide  no  military  assistance,  or  mili- 
tary sales,  credit  sales,  and  guaranties  to 
or  for  the  Government  of  Greece  imtil 
that  Government  lives  up  to  its  political 
obligations  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  to  observe  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy and  provide  Individual  liberty 
within  Greece  and  Its  military  obligations 
to  perform  common  defense  functions 
assigned  imder  the  current  NATO  plans. 

The  bill,  which  would  lOso  require  the 
President  to  make  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  U.S.  relations  with  Greece  and 
report  his  flndings  to  Congress.  Is  similar 
to  one  that  was  passed  by  the  Senate  In 
January. 

Its  text  follows: 
A  bill  to  prohibit  all  military  assistance  to 
Greece  tmtll  It  la  determined  that  Greece 
Is  fulfilling  its  obllgatlona  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica «n  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
declares  that  it  la  the  poUcy  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  provide  military  as- 
BlBtance  and  military  sales,  cr«dlt  sales,  and 
guaranties  to  or  for  the  Government  of 
Greece  only  when  that  Government  fulfills 
its  obligations  \mder  the  Utath  Atlantic 
Treaty,    including   both   adherence   to   tb» 


political  principles  stated  in  the  preamble  to 
the  treaty  and  the  maintenance  of  its  ca- 
pability to  perform  common  defense  func- 
tions assigned  under  the  current  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  defense  plans. 
Therefore,  no  military  assistance  and  no 
sales,  credit  sales,  or  guarantees  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  or  for  the  Government  of  Greece 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thU  Act  until  the  President 
( 1 )  xindertakes  a  comprehensive  review,  after 
such  date,  of  United  States  policy  toward 
Greece,  (2)  has  made  a  full  report  with  re- 
spect to  such  review  to  Congress,  and  (3) 
finds  and  reports  to  Congress  that,  as  a 
result  of  such  review,  the  Government  of 
Greece  is  in  full  compliance  with  its  political 
and  military  obligations  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty. 

Recent  events  in  Greece  and  the  in- 
stability of  the  military  regime  there  un- 
derscore the  need  for  a  review  of  Amer- 
ican policy  toward  that  nation,  partic- 
ularly in  view  of  alarming  reports  of  an 
almost  total  suppression  of  democratic 
rights,  mass  arrests,  and  the  reopening 
of  concentration  camps  there. 

I  call  attention  to  the  findings  of  a 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  study 
mission  to  Greece,  headed  by  Rep.  Don- 
ald M.  Fraser,  which  said  in  its  report. 
February  22,  1974,  that  American  poUcy 
toward  Greece  is  wrong.  Among  its  find- 
ings were  these  significant  points : 

The  unity  of  NATO  is  seriously  disrupted 
when  the  United  States  insists  that  NATO 
continue  to  support  a  dictatorial  regime  in 
Greece  when  the  original  purpose  of  NATO 
membership  for  Greece  was  to  preserve  its 
democratic  government.  The  United  States 
stands  alone  in  NATO  In  insiatlng  on  this 
cloee  relationship  with  a  mUitary  Greek 
Government. 

American  self-interest  in  projecting  abroad 
Its  commitment  to  a  democratic  society  as 
part  of  its  foreign  policy  is  seriously  damaged 
when  we  continue  to  support  a  government 
which  has  been  under  military  rule  tor  7 
years. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  Justice  in  the 
charge  that  the  United  States  condoned  the 
execution  of  the  1967  military  (coup),  there 
is  a  widespread  perception  in  Greece  today 
that  oiir  continued  support  of  the  mUitary 
government  contributed  to  its  continuation. 
TTie  United  States  has  become,  in  the  eyes  of 
an  increasing  nvmiber  of  Greek  democrats,  an 
Instrument  of  their  repression. 

A  report  prepared  for  me  by  the  Amer- 
ican Committee  for  Democracy  and 
Freedom  in  Greece  points  out  that  the 
American  record  of  collaboration  with 
the  Greek  jimtas  is  so  bad  that — 

Among  the  Greek  people  our  name  has 
become  synonymous  with  the  poverty  and 
oppression  of  the  past  seven  years.  Every 
act  of  resistance  to  the  deqwts  in  Greece 
has  been  linked  to  the  demands  to  "get  the 
CIA  out  of  Greece"  and  to  "stop  U.S.  inter- 
vention and  support"  of  the  fascists. 

The  200  years  of  our  own  American 
history  should  teach  us  that  people  will 
resist  injustice,  and  yet  we  continue  to 
support  regimes  that  repress  the  demo- 
cratic rights  of  their  own  people.  The 
growing  discontent  in  Greece  against 
the  dictatorial  government  of  Col. 
George  Papadopoulos  did  not  slow  our 
official  support  for  his  regime.  Not  imtil 
that  discontent  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that 
the  people  threatened  to  oust  the  Junta 
did  Papadopoulos  offer  even  the  pre- 
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tense  of  an  election.  He  excluded  any 
opposition  parties  from  his  "democratic 
elections"  and  the  Greek  people  were  not 
fooled.  In  fact,  his  fraudulent  promises 
precipitated  the  strongest,  most  orga- 
nized opposition  in  the  7  yoars  of 
the  colonels'  rule.  This  led  to  mass  ar- 
rests, jallings  and  bloodshed  and  replace- 
ment of  the  Papadopoulos  government 
by  an  even  more  reactionary  miUtary-led 
regime  that  continues  to  repress  demo- 
cratic rights  and  has  reopened  hated 
concentration  camps. 

While  the  press  was  full  of  stories 
about  the  uprising  of  the  students  de- 
manding academic  and  political  freedom 
at  the  Athens  Polytechnic  Institute  on 
November  15,  1973.  most  newspapers 
failed  to  report  the  depth  and  extent  of 
that  uprising  and  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
limited  to  students,  but  included  the  par- 
ticipation of  people  from  all  walks  of 
life.  Of  the  866  arrests  to  which  the  gov- 
ernment admitted,  more  than  half  were 
workers.  The  New  York  Times  on  Nov. 
19,  1973,  in  a  dispatch  from  Athens  re- 
POTted: 

Knowledgeable    Oreeks    said    that   up    to 
a.OOO  people  hkd  been  detained  diwing  the 
""    «f  picked  up  by  the  poUce  at  their 
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In  a  later  report  that  appeared  in  its 
December  28, 1973,  edition,  the  New  York 
Times  said: 

What  began  u  student  protests  erupted 
Into  kn  anU-Oovernstent  explosion  encom- 
passing such  usuAlly  disparate  elements  of 
Greek  society  as  trade  unionists,  buslness- 
BMn.  profeaalonals  and  artists.  The  clear 
wiwage  was  that  a  broad  cross-section  of 
Greeks — not  Just  a  few  " anarchists"  as  the 
Govemment  contended — is  demanding  more, 
not  less  freedom  than  President  Papado- 
poulos bad  grudgingly  begun  to  yield. 

According  to  the  junta,  only  13  stu- 
dents were  kflled  in  the  antigovemment 
protests,  but  other  accounts  report  much 
larger  casualties.  The  International 
Committee  of  Human  Rights,  after  three 
of  its  Uwyers  spent  15  days  In  Qreece, 
i«P<Hted  on  December  20,  1973,  that  the 
number  of  dead  greatly  exceeds  50.  The 
Committee  for  Solidarity  with  Qreece, 
based  In  London,  reported  the  following 
deaths:  two  women  died  of  wounds  In 
^▼•nt^IsmoB  hospital;  one  child  in  a 
ehfldren's  hospital,  20  to  the  refonna- 
tory  center:  »  In  BLAT  hospital:  43  in 
the  streets  of  Athens;  30  in  private  hos- 
pitals; 29  In  flnt  aid  stations.  Letters 
from  Greeee,  pufaUshed  In  Greek  lan- 
Cittge  papers  In  Europe,  placed  the  num- 
ber of  dead  at  more  than  200.  often  giv- 
ing the  names  of  the  dead  and  wounded. 

The  Inability  of  the  colonels  to  contain 
the  growing  opposiUcHi  made  it  neces- 
sary to  substitute  a  more  repressive  mili- 
tary dletatordilp.  Necessary  to  whom? 
What  part  dW  the  Uhtted  States  play  In 
the  November  25  coop?  In  Httle  more 
than  a  week  after  the  Papadopoulos 
regime  was  ousted,  our  Government 
rushed  to  resume  full  diplomatic  con- 
tacts with  the  new  army-backed  Gor- 
emment  of  Greece.  Ambassador  Henry 
J.  Tasea  called  on  the  new  foreign  mln- 
tater  and  planned  meetings  with  other 
top  oOetals  In  the  regime. 

Tlie  ICew  York  Tfenes  reported  Decem- 


ber 4,  1973,  that  Brig.  Gen.  Dimltrios 
loannidis.  chief  of  the  Greek  military 
police,  played  a  key  role  in  the  November 
25  coup  and  was  regarded  by  Western 
embassies  "as  the  reigime's  No.  1  strong- 
man. He  is  known  as  a  staunch  anti- 
Communist  and  a  fiery  nationsdist." 

The  same  article  noted  that  the  state- 
controlled  media  was  giving  prominence 
to  a  warning  that — 

Greece  had  been  too  often  and  too  sharply 
criticized  in  NATO  for  falling  to  restore  de- 
mocracy, and  that  Greeks  wanted  no  more  of 
such  Interference  la  their  internal  af- 
fairs. . .  . 

The  Times  report  continued: 
The  United  SUtes  opened  diplomatic  deal- 
ings with  the  new  Government  at  a  time 
when  local  disillusion  with  it  was  growing 
after  early  hopes  that  the  downfall  of  Mr. 
Papadopoulos  would  b«  a  step  toward  demo- 
cratic normality. 

The  changed  mood  was  fed  by  the  arbi- 
trary closing  of  an  Athens  rightist  dally, 
Vradynl,  last  Saturday  for  disobeying  mili- 
tary poiice  guidance  of  what  It  should  not 
print. 

The  full  text  of  the  December  4  New 
York  Times  report  follows : 
Atheks    Contacts    Rekewed    bt    U.S. — Bxtt 

New  Rtjlers  Instau«d  bt  Coup  Warn  on 

Pressuxe 

Athens.  Dec.  4. — The  United  States  today 
resumed  full  diplomatic  contacts  with 
Greece's  new  army-backed  Govemment, 
which  took  power  in  a  bloodless  coup  Not.  25. 
Ambassador  Henry  J.  Tasca  called  on  Spy- 
ros  Tetenes,  a  career  diplomat  who  was 
given  the  post  of  Foreign  Minister  in  the 
Cabinet  of  Premier  Adamantlos  Androutso- 
poulos.  Applications  for  meetings  with  other 
Greek  leaders,  presumably  including  the  new 
President.  Gen.  Phaldon  Glzlkls,  are  pending. 
Mr.  Tasca  8  meeting  with  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister followed  assurances  by  members  of  the 
new  Cabinet  to  Embassy  officials  that  the 
new  Government  would  remain  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  and  adhere 
to  its  links  with  the  Onlted  States  and  re- 
spect the  agreement  with  the  United  States 
Sixth  neet  on  a  honte  port. 

There  is  no  evidence  yet  here  that  these 
pledges  reflect  the  consensus  in  the  Govern- 
ment's entire  power  structure,  whose  com- 
position and  outlook  aic  unknown. 

What  seems  certain  is  the  Brig.  Gen.  Dlml- 
trtOB  loannldls,  chief  of  the  Greek  military 
police,  who  played  a  key  role  in  the  Nov.  25 
coup.  Is  regarded  by  W«Btem  embassies  here 
as  the  regime's  No.  X  strongman.  He  is 
known  as  a  stanch  antl-Communlst  and  a 
fiery  nationalist. 


The  United  States  opened  diplomatic 
dealings  with  the  new  Govemment  at  a  time 
when  local  disillusion  With  It  was  growing 
after  early  hopes  that  the  downfall  of  Mr" 
Papadopoulos  would  be  »  step  toward  demo.^ 
cratlc  normality. 

The  changed  mood  was  fed  by  the  arbitrary 
closing  of  an  Athens  riglitlst  daily,  Vradyni, 
last  Saturday  for  disobeying  military  police 
puldaiice  on  what  It  should  not  print. 

PROTEST  TO  COKERNMENT 

Unions  of  Joiu-nallsts,  printers  and  other 
newspaper  employes,  in  a  Joint  protest  to  the 
Government,  called  the  action  "unjustlfled 
and  Inexplicable"  and  "contrary  to  official 
assurance  that  there  Is  no  censorship." 

Thirty-four  students  and  one  Journalist 
in  Salonika,  in  northerd  Greece,  are  to  ap- 
pear before  a  court-martial  magistrate  to- 
mwTow  on  charges  related  to  a  sit-In  at 
Salonika  University  three  weeks  ago. 

Between  200  and  300  persons  are  still  being 
held  here  after  the  mid-November  student 
revolt  In  Athens  Polytecinlc  University  that 
ended  In  riots  and  at  lea<t  12  civUlan  deaths. 

Today,  security  forces  rearrested  Prof' 
Dionysios  Karageorgas,  who  was  given  am- 
nesty last  August  from  a  life  sentence  for 
sedition  imposed  on  him  tin  1970  by  an  Athens 
court-martial. 

Tbe  law  professor,  wto  had  lost  half  a 
hand  and  one  ear  In  an  adcldental  bomb  blast 
that  betrayed  apparent  vnderground  activi- 
ties, was  reported  to  have  been  under 
medical  treatment  for  head  Injuries  since 
his  release. 

General  loannidis,  the  new  "strong 
man"  in  the  military  regime,  operates 
the  military  police,  the  ESA,  like  Hitler's 
Gestapo,  according  to  reports  gathered 
by  the  American  Committee  for  Democ- 
racy and  Freedom  In  Greece.  It  quotes 
the  Greek  News  Agency  in  London  as 
saying  that — 

ESA  men  in  plain  clothes  when  they  are  on 
special  missions,  enter  wbere  they  will  with- 
out warning,  without  warrants  of  arrest,  or 
the  approval  of  the  government  authorities. 
They  arrest  those  whom  the  "Chief  ordere 
them  to.  The  police  vans  come  and  go  cease- 
lessly. 


lUSGIVINCS  »B0DDCED 

The  broAd  publicity  given  by  the  state- 
controlled  news  medlA  to  a  warning  to  the 
West  that  Greece's  new  leaders  might  be 
less  tolerant  to  Western  efforts  to  encourage 
democracy  here  has  Increased  misgivings  In 
Western  embsissles. 

The  warning  was  made  Sunday  In  a  front- 
page article  In  the  Athens  daily  Eleftheros 
Kosmos  and  signed  by  Christian  Xanthopou- 
los-FaUmaa,  Foreign  Ufeuster  of  the  Papa- 
dopoulos Government  under  the  headline: 
"The  Political  Change  In  Greece  and  the 
Atlantic  Alliance." 

Tbe  article  asserted  tftat  Greece  bad  been 
too  often  and  too  sharply  exitlcteed  In  NATO 
for  falling  to  restore  donocracy,  and  that 
Greeks  wanted  no  more  of  such  tnterfeiwnoe 
In  their  Internal  affaira  addtng  that  soch 
tntsrferenee  caused  "a  potntless  and  absnitl 
ooW  war  within  the  NATO  Council"  and  un- 
•lermtoed  Western  unity. 


A  communique  issued  by  the  ESA  on 
December  12, 1973,  in  Its  role  as  a  super- 
government,  attempted  to  justify  its 
ruthless  activities  by  leveling  charges 
against  the  police  for  "unsuccessful  con- 
frontation (rf  the  mob  i©  the  demonstra- 
tions" of  November:  against  the  judicial 
authorities  for  their  'lukewarm  and  leni- 
ent behavior  during  the  trial  of  those 
charged  as  being  responsible  for  the 
dem<Histratlon8;"  agalivst  the  professors 
and  senate  of  the  Poiylechnic  for  "hav- 
ing talked  about  the  sanctity  of  the  in- 
stitute's premises  and  promising  to  send 
medicines  and  clothing  to  the  students;" 
and  against  the  unlversily  authorities  for 
"their  inexplicable  conception  of  the  asy- 
lum of  education  foundations,"  et  cetera. 

On  January  3.  1974.  the  Jimta  pre- 
vented a  threatened  strike  by  ttie  print- 
ers union  of  Ath^is  by  arresting  12  of  its 
leaders.  The  next  day  the  British  Com- 
mittee for  Democracy  In  Greece  issued 
a  list  of  names  of  trade  unionists  and 
former  m^nbers  of  Parliament  arrested 
In  the  previous  days,  ttie  Manchester 
Guardian  reported  on  January  4.  1974. 
tha^- 

Tlie  extent  of  the  Government's  reaction 
to  tlie  proposed  strike  rcpects  its  concern 
at  the  spread  of  labor  imreBt.  The  Greek 
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Confederation  of  Lab<»'  has  called  for  In- 
creases of  26  to  40%  In  rates  of  pay  to  meet 
recent  Inflation  here  (Athens),  the  highest 
In  the  Organization  for  European  EooncMnlc 
Cooperation  and  Development,  and  the  Gov- 
emment Is  disturbed  lest  unrest  over  wages, 
combined  with  the  wide  anger  at  the  blood- 
shed after  the  occupation  of  the  Athens 
Polytechnic  and  the  demand  for  an  alter- 
naUve  to  military  rule  might  manifest  It- 
self In  a  general  strike. 

On  January  18.  47  of  those  arrested 
during  the  November  uprising  were 
brought  to  court  in  Athens  where,  with- 
out written  accusations,  briefs  or  attor- 
neys, without  the  right  of  appeal,  they 
all  received  Jail  sentences  of  1  to  6  years. 
Tbe  students  were  all  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  18.  Meanwhile,  accounts  of 
tortures  in  the  jails  are  filtering  out  more 
and  more  frequently. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  Decem- 
ber 31.  1973: 

Officials  refused  to  discuss  the  question  of 
political  prisoners.  No  one  knows  who  they 
are,  how  many  there  are,  or  where  they  are 
held.  A  delegation  from  the  (West  Europe) 
Socialist  International  that  came  to  look  In- 
to this  question  was  turned  back  at  Athens 
airport  last  week. 

The  December  31  New  York  Times 
article  follows: 

Obxece  Reportedly  Reopening  a  Prison 

Athens,  Dec.  30. — Pamllies  of  Greek  polit- 
ical prisoners  contended  today  that  the  new 
Oovemment  had  reopened  the  concentration 
camp  on  Gyaroe,  a  waterless,  uninhabited  Is- 
land of  seven  square  mUes  in  the  Aegean 
Sea. 

Officials  refused  to  confirm  the  report.  Nor 
would  they  confirm  reports  that  a  first  group 
(tf  35  or  30  Greeks  was  sent  to  the  camp 
yesterday,  and  25  more  today. 

But  the  family  of  loannls  Haralambo- 
poulous,  a  former  Liberal  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, said  It  had  been  told  by  the  Athens 
security  police  that  he  had  been  shipped  to 
the  camp  with  other  political  prisoners. 

RED  CKOSS  protested 

The  mother  of  Nikolaos  Klaos,  a  journal- 
ist and  former  student  leader,  appealed  to 
the  Greek  President,  Lieut.  Gen.  Phaldon 
Oizlkls,  to  find  out  wbere  her  son  was  kept. 
The  family  was  aUowed  to  visit  him  and 
learned  from  him  that  he  expected  to  be 
shipped  to  Gyaros. 

Gyaroe,  65  miles  southeast  of  Athens,  was 
used  as  a  prison  camp  Immediately  after  the 
mlUtary  coup  to  1967,  when  6,500  Greeks 
were  rounded  up  in  one  night. 

The  prison  population  of  the  camp  dimin- 
ished as  a  resxiit  of  releases  as  well  as  trans- 
fers to  other  camps.  It  was  shut  down  in 
1969  aftM  repeated  protests  by  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  that  the  camp  was  unfit 
fw  human  occupation. 

The  present  Oovemment,  which  five  weeks 
ago  toppled  the  dlctatordUp  of  President 
George  Papadoi>oulos,  had  promised  to  free 
•U  those  arrested  by  the  deposed  Oovem- 
ment after  the  Athens  student  revolt  was 
cnUhed  in  November.  Panayotis  Kanellopou- 
los,  a  former  conservative  Premier,  said  in  a 
■tatement  distributed  to  the  press  that  he 
did  not  know  how  many  were  stlU  detained 
despite  the  pledge.  He  said  he  was  particu- 
larly grieved  by  the  case  of  Mr.  aualambo- 
poulos,  who  was  arrested  46  daya  ago  and 
"<Ua^ipear»d  from  tbe  eyee  of  his  family." 

Ur.  Kanellopouloa  called  on  tbe  Oovem- 
ment "to  and  tbe  inhuman  isc^tion  to 
whicb  he  baa  been  subjected  for  so  long  m 
dafianoe  of  all  moral  law." 

Bqxnts  from  relatives  of  other  prlsoneta 
>&M  •  es-yaar-oid  left-wing  fonnar  deputy 
named  George  Stergloa  had  also  been  tent  to 


the  camp.  The  relatives  said  they  had  beer, 
asked  to  furnish  warm  clothes. 

Officials  refuse  to  discuss  the  question  of 
political  prisoners.  No  one  knows  who  they 
are,  how  many  there  are  or  where  they  are 
held.  A  delegation  from  the  Socialist  Inter- 
national that  came  to  look  into  this  ques- 
tion was  turned  back  at  Athens  airport  last 
week. 

This  uncertainty  has  encouraged  rvimors 
that  more  people  died  in  the  street  riots  last 
month  than  the  13  officially  listed.  Security 
forces  opened  fire  on  the  demonstrators  in 
Athens  during  the  riots  Nov.  16  and  19,  and 
the  bloodshed  acted  as  a  catalyst  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Papadopoulos  Government 
by  another  military  Junta  one  week  later. 

The  new  Govemment,  which  Is  said  to  be 
controlled  behind  the  scenes  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Demetrlos  loaimidls,  chief  of  the  military 
police,  has  issued  few  statements.  It  refuses 
to  commit  itself  to  any  plans. 

One  substantial  reform  in  favor  of  democ- 
racy came  12  days  ago.  A  constitutional  de- 
cree stripped  Greek  presidents,  of  the  vast 
executive  and  legislative  powers  with  which 
Mr.  Papadopoulos  had  tried  to  insure  a 
trouble-free  tenure  imtil  1981.  However,  at 
the  same  time,  the  new  Govemment  upheld 
martial  law,  which  was  brought  back  after 
the  student  revolt,  and  called  off  Mr.  Papa- 
dopoulos's  plans  for  elections  in  1974. 

On  January  2,  1974,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  commented  that  "the 
last  vestiges  of  an  exposition  press  have 
disappeared"  with  the  closing  down  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  paper, 
Christianiki,  for  expressing  disapproval 
of  the  past  and  present  juntas  and  with 
the  shutdown  of  the  Athens  rightwing 
daily,  Vradynl. 

Immediately  after  the  coup,  the  New 
York  Times  had  reported  November  26. 
1974,  that  General  loannidis  had  caUed 
in  newspaper  editors  and  told  them  that 
they  should  henceforth  work  in  behalf  of 
the  new  govemment.  He  said  that  they 
could  criticize  life  under  the  old  govem- 
ment but  that  the  new  leaders  would 
not  tolerate  criticism,  either  in  news 
columns  or  cartoons. 

The  most  ominous  Indication  of  the 
new  junta's  plans  to  stifle  resistance  is 
the  reopening  of  the  concentration  camp 
island  of  Gyaros  which  had  been  shut 
down  since  1969  under  the  pressure  of 
outraged  public  opinion  and  repeated 
protests  from  the  International  Red 
Cross.  Gyaros  is  a  barren,  waterless  rock 
in  the  Aegean  Sea  that  hsid  been  used  by 
emperors  of  ancient  Rome  to  rid  them- 
selves of  their  adversaries.  No  one  is 
certain  of  the  numbers  of  prisoners  on 
the  island  now. 

The  Christian  Scioice  Monitor  on 
January  2.  1974.  said  25  political  pris- 
oners had  been  reported  by  their  families 
to  have  been  shipped  to  the  prison  Island. 
On  December  31, 1973,  tbe  London  Daily 
Telegraph  reported: 

It  Is  understood  students  involved  in  the 
incidents  at  Athens  Pcdytechnlc  University 
in  November  are  amrmg  the  deportees  to 
Yloiira  (Gyaros).  Two  former  MPs  are  also 
said  to  have  been  included  In  the  first  group 
m  the  convoy.  One  is  Mr.  Haralamhopouloa 
of  Patras,  South  Oreeoe.  who  was  arrested 
three  weeks  ago.  His  son.  a  36-year-old  law- 
yer. Is  also  said  to  be  detained  in  'Tloura. 

Earlier  this  month,  on  April  1,  the 
Times  reiiorted  that  the  hiew  govemment 
in  Greece  "has  made  it  clear  that  dls- 
seaters  will  not  be  tolerated."  Reporttng 


directly    from    Athens,    correspondent 
Steven  V.  Roberts  said: 

The  Govemment  Is  nominally  headed  by 
Gen.  Phaldon  Oizlkls,  but  the  real  power 
lies  with  Brig.  Gen.  Demetrlos  lonnldls,  the 
head  of  the  military  police.  Rumors  abound 
concerning  factionalism  and  rivalry  within 
the  ruling  group,  and  some  diplomats  think 
the  Government  is  still  acting  out  of  "weak- 
ness" and  "insecurity,"  but  in  recent  weeks 
the  "no  nonsense"  attitude  has  shown  itself 
in  a  variety  of  ways. 

The  full  article  said: 
I  From  the  New  York  Times,   Apr.   1,   1974] 
"No   Nonsense"    in    Greece — ^New    Govehn- 
MENT    Has     Made     It    Clear    That    Dis- 
senters  Will  Not  Be   Tolerated 

(By  Steven  V.  Roberts) 
Athens,  March  31. — Greece  celebrated  her 
national  day  last  week  with  dozens  of  tanks 
rumbling  through  Athens,  showing  off  the 
nation's  military  might.  But  the  sizable 
crowds  lining  the  sunlit  parade  route  stared 
In  silence  as  the  olive  drab  armor  clanked 
past.  To  some  Greeks,  tbe  guns  seemed 
pointed  as  much  at  them  as  at  any  foreign 
enemy. 

Four  months  after  a  military  coup  de- 
posed the  Government  of  George  Papadop- 
oulos, a  former  Army  colonel  who  seized 
power  m  1967,  the  direction  Greece  Is  taking 
remains  murky  and  uncertain.  Readers  gave 
a  knowing  laugh  last  week  when  The  Athens 
News  publiBhed  a  picture  of  Chinese  char- 
acters and  labeled  It  "The  Greek  Political 
Situation." 

But  at  least  one  point  is  now  clear:  The 
new  Government  will  not  tolerate  dissent. 
The  Athens  daUy  newspaper  Eleftheroe  Cos- 
mos seemed  to  be  taking  an  official  view 
when  it  edltlorlallzed  on  the  national  day, 
March  25,  the  anniversary  of  the  rebellion 
against  the  Turks  in  1821,  that  "Greece  is 
perhaps  menaced  more  internally  and  less 
externally." 

"a  no-nonsense  group" 

"The  only  trend  I  can  observe,"  said  a 
foreign  diplomat,  "is  the  effort  to  drum  in 
the  idea  that  this  Government  Is  a  no-non- 
sense group.  They  won't  permit  a  level  of 
opposition  to  get  started." 

The  Govemment  Is  nominaUy  headed  by 
Gen.  Phaldon  Glzlkls,  but  the  real  power  lies 
with  Brig.  Gen.  Demetrloe  loannldes,  the 
head  of  the  military  police.  Rumors  abound 
concerning  factionalism  and  rivalry  within 
the  ruling  group,  and  some  diplomats  think 
the  Govermnent  is  still  acting  out  of  "weak- 
ness" and  "Insecurity,"  but  tn  recent  weeks 
the  "no-nonsense"  attitude  has  shown  Itself 
in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Two  newspapers  were  closed  In  December 
and  several  reporters  arrested.  By  now  the 
press  Is  printing  almost  no  political  news, 
and,  as  one  fearfid  publisher  put  It  last 
week,  "self-censorahlp"  by  the  pi4>ers  Is  al- 
most complete. 

George  Mavros,  the  acting  head  of  the 
Center  Union  Party,  was  arrested  for  en- 
d(»-slng  a  British  decision  to  cancel  a  Navy 
visit  here  as  a  sign  of  Britain's  dlspleasura 
with  the  Athens  Government.  Mr.  Mavros,  65 
years  old,  has  apparently  been  exUed  to 
Gyaroe,  a  harsh  Island  in  the  Aegean,  where 
about  100  poUtlcal  prisoners  have  been  re- 
ported sent. 

Several  former  associates  of  Mr.  Papadop- 
oulos have  also  been  rounded  up.  Michael 
Balopoulos,  former  secretary  general  of  the 
national  tourist  organlaatlon.  was  arrested 
and  released  last  week,  but  loannls  Agathan- 
gelou,  onoe  the  No.  3  man  m  the  pivvlouB 
administration,  remains  on  Gyaros  after  his 
arrest  for  "creating  imrest  among  oltlaens." 

Dissident  film  maken.  acton  and  alsgera 
have  also  been  sent  to  Gyaros.  About  10  ainaU 
mght  clube  m  the  Flaka  district  woe  closed 
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by  the  police,  apparently  because  they  pre- 
sented songa  oompoaed  by  Mlkls  TModora- 
kis.  an  avowed  leftist  now  living  in  exile. 
Diploniata  aad  profeBacra  aay  that  atu- 
denti  are  roottntiy  arreated  and  released  aa 
a  rorm  of  "Isttmldatlon'*.  Student  demon- 
•trattons  halped  tKtB%  about  the  coup  last 
November,  and  It  la  attll  uncertain  how  many 
youths  wm  kUad  after  tanka  stormed  the 
campus  of  ttie  Atlwna  Polytechnic  Unlver- 
Blty.  The  oOlBlal  figure  for  civilian  casualties 
Is  13.  but  moat  weU-lnfonned  ao\irces  put 
the  ntunber  at  about  SO.  Some  student  lead- 
ers are  also  said  to  be  on  Gyaros. 

rXAB  OF  COIUCCNISM 

Dozens  of  Communists — the  party  is  offi- 
cial outlawed — have  also  been  rounded  up, 
and  the  Government  contends  that  It  has 
amaahed  a  leftist  plot  to  caiise  Its  over- 
throw. 

In  rtafaniw  of  Gov«mment  actions,  some 
Onaka  point  out  that  this  country  suffered 
aeyerely  troui  Oommonlst  attacks  during  the 
Civil  War  of  19M  to  1949.  that  three  Com- 
munlat  ooontrlea  are  on  her  northern  border 
and  that  fear  of  renewed  trouble  runs  deep. 
Aa  Baftberoa  Onamoe  put  It,  "Greece  will 
never  enjoy  quiet  sleep  if  Communism  la  not 
put  out  of  action." 

The  army  and  Its  supporters  fear  the 
tomnlt  of  democratic  politics  and  place  the 
highest  priority  on  order.  As  an  example 
of  this  view,  the  newspaper  Estla  carried  an 
editorial  laat  week  against  "unrestrained 
freedom." 

Behind  these  outward  sip-ns,  no  one  really 
knows  what  Is  happening  inside  the  Gov- 
ernment. Greece  Is  still  in  a  period  of 
waiting. 

Wbose  interest  is  served  by  keeping  the 
lid  on  the  demands  for  democracy  in 
Greece?  Who  has  profited  from  the  mil- 
lions of  U.8.  dollars  poured  into  Greece? 
Certainly  not  the  majority  of  Greek  peo- 
ple who  have  become  impoverished  by 
runaway  inflation,  with  living  costs  ris- 
ing by  35  to  40  percent  in  1973  alone.  Cer- 
tainly not  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  who  have  left  Greece  since  1968 
to  seek  Jobs  in  other  countries  because 
there  were  none  in  their  own  land.  How 
much  of  our  American  tax  dollars  have 
been  poured  over  the  years  into  these 
Greek  military  regimes  and  used  to  en- 
rich the  Greek  generals  and  other  Army 
leaders?  Colonel  Papadopoulos  reported- 
ly built  himself  a  palace,  with  Its  own 
helipcHt.  Krylx,  a  Greek  language  news- 
paper in  New  York,  reported  evidence  of 
corruption  has  been  released  by  the  Gi- 
zikls  junta  to  discredit  the  previous  re- 
gime. How  necessary  to  our  security  is 
the  maintenance  of  a  military  dictator- 
ship in  Greece? 

When  the  colonels  took  power  in  1967 
there  were  bitter  accusations  about  the 
role  of  the  CIA  in  that  coup.  Andreas 
Papandreou.  the  deposed  premier,  stated 
then: 

. . .  the  Greek  Intelligence  service  is  literally 
a  part  of  the  CIA,  administratively  and  fla- 
caUy.  .  ,  .  Papadoporoloe  was  liaison  iMtween 
the  two  Intelligence  services,  U.S.  and  Greek. 
In  fact,  he  was  the  one  trusted  person,  the 
one  superagent.  In  Greece  of  the  CIA.  And  as 
I  like  to  put  It,  the  first  known  agent  of  the 
CIA  to  become  prime  minister  In  Europe  le 
Papadopoulos. 

Today,  when  ao  much  is  known  about 
the  CIA's  role  tn  manipulating  and  ar- 
ranging events  to  other  ooantries  for  the 
convenience  of  American  foreign  policy, 
we  have  a  responsibility  In  the  Congress 


to  look  into  the  role  of  the  CIA  in  the 
latest  coup.  Charges  have  been  made  that 
Adamandios  Androitf;sopoulos,  the  new 
premier,  was  in  tlie  p*y  of  the  CIA  during 
his  years  to  this  coBntry.  According  to 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan- 
uary 2,  1974,  the  deposed  Papadopoulos 
and  his  prime  minister,  Markezlnls,  are 
"telling  all  visitors  that  the  U.S.  CIA  en- 
gineered their  overthrow."  The  Monitor 
also  reported  that — 

There  Is  a  general  Impression  among  all 
walks  of  the  (Greek)  population  that  the 
U.S.,  finding  Mr.  Papadopoulos  had  "outlived 
his  usefulness,"  decided  to  discard  him. 

Charges  such  as  these  warrant  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committee.  I  hope  that  this  will  be 
undertaken,  and  I  also  hope  that  the 
House  will  join  the  Senate  in  calling  for 
the  suspension  of  military  aid  and  loans 
to  the  Greek  junta  pending  a  full  review 
of  American  policy  toward  Greece. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  various  news  reports  on  the 
situation  in  Greece. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  24,  1974] 
Greece's  WOkst  Crisis 

A  study  mission  for  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  believes  Greece  Is  facing 
Its  worst  crisis  since  the  clvU  war  of  I94&-40. 
"Indeed,  a  renewal  of  large-scale  civil  con- 
flict la  one  of  the  real  possibilities  In  Greece 
today."  says  the  mission's  report,  presented 
by  Representative  Donald  Eraser  of  Minne- 
sota after  an  on-the-scene  investigation. 

This  somber  conclusion,  fraught  with  grim 
Implications  not  only  for  the  long-suffering 
Greeks  but  for  Greece's  partners  In  Western 
defense,  seems  to  be  supported  by  every  new 
action  of  the  obviouAy  Insecure  military 
junta  that  overthrew  Colonel  Papadopoulos 
last  November.  The  brutal  arrest  of  George 
Mavros,  a  former  Government  minister  and 
leader  of  the  Center  Union  party,  is  only 
the  most  recent  exhibition  of  the  Junta's 
InstabUlty. 

MUltary  police  In  civlUan  clothes  smashed 
In  the  door  of  his  Atheas  home  with  a  crow- 
bar at  6  A.M.  and  hauled  Mr.  Mavroe  off  to 
Jail  after  he  had  defended  the  canceUatlon 
by  Britain's  Labor  Government  of  a  visit  to 
Greece  by  two  Royal  Navy  ships.  To  the 
junta.  Britain's  action  was  Intolerable  inter- 
ventlon  in  Greek  affairs;  to  Mr.  Mavros,  it 
was  "completely  Justified"  as  a  move  aimed 
at  helping  restore  democracy  to  Greece. 

Pftrelgn  Secretary  James  Callaghan  said  he 
ordered  the  British  ships  to  turn  back  X>e- 
cause  "we  have  to  differentiate  ourselves 
from  the  dictatorships."  Congressman 
Praaer's  mission  fears  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's reluctance  to  make  the  same 
differentiation  has  already  badly  damaged 
tiie  United  States  with  the  Greek  people 
and  could  turn  them  decisively  against  the 
whole  NATO  relatlonahlp  when  political 
change  comes  to  Greece. 

For  whatever  reasons,  the  United  States 
Navy  has  partially  carried  out  one  of  the 
House  mission  recomeiendatlons.  It  will 
delay,  perhaps  for  a  year  or  more,  a  final 
decision  In  basing  an  aircraft  carrier  with  Its 
air  wing  at  Megara  Bay.  west  of  Athens.  The 
Navy  attributes  the  postponement  to  difficul- 
ties In  negotiating  ♦he  necessary  details  with 
the  jiuita;  but  Greek  democrats  hope  it 
signals  a  change  of  attitude  by  the  Admin- 
istration. 

Two  things  seem  clear  In  Greece's  situa- 
tion. The  obscure,  second-rate  civilians 
drafted  tor  the  Cabinet  by  the  military  rulers 
cannot  even  come  to  grl|>s  with  Greece's  bur- 
geoning problems,  including  Europe's  most 
rampant    inflation.    Anfl    the    top    military 


leaders  remain  divided  about  Greece's 
political  future,  with  one  faction  of  respected 
officers  stiU  favoring  formation  of  a  gov- 
ernment of  national  unity,  charged  with 
preparing  early  elections  and  a  return  to 
civilian  democratic  rtile. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  United 
States  will  find  discreet  ways  to  support  this 
democratic  solution,  thus  diminishing  the 
risks  of  civil  war  and  vindicating  the  Ideals 
for  which  President  Trunian  came  to  Greece's 
aid  27  years  ago  this  month? 

{Prom  the  New  York  Titnea,  Mar.  16,  1974J 
VS.  Defses  BAsnfc  CabrIee  in  Gaxsci — New 

Atheks  Regime  Ssekutg  Akms  fob  Use  of 

Port 

Atheks,  Iilarch  15. — ^plplomatlc  sources 
said  today  that  a  final  decision  on  basing  a 
United  States  carrier  near  Athens  had  been 
postponed  for  a  year  or  more  because  of 
delays  In  working  out  tha  arrangements  with 
the  new  Greek  Goverrunent. 

The  military  rulers  who  ousted  the  Gov- 
ernment of  President  Gtorge  Papadopoulos 
last  November  told  the  United  States  Navy 
in  January  that  Greece  expected  modern 
arms  and  equipment  in  exchange  for  grant- 
ing home-port  faculties. 

The  United  States  Ambassador  to  Greece, 
Henry  J.  Tasca,  flew  to  Washington  yesterday 
for  consultations. 

6    DESTROYERS  ARE  THERE 

Ambassador  Tasca  Is  scheduled  to  testify 
on  March  27  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
subcommittee  on  Europe  and  pro«>ably  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The 
subcommittee,  headed  by  Representative 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal.  Democrat  of  Long 
Island,  has  been  highly  critical  of  the  United 
States  Navy's  plan  to  base  a  carrier  task  foice 
near  Athens. 

The  first  phase  of  the  Navy's  plan  was  com- 
pleted In  September  1972.  when  six  American 
destroyers  anchored  at  Eleusls,  an  Industrial 
port  15  miles  west  of  Attens.  They  are  now 
based  there  at  a  specially  built  pier  and  are 
to  be  joined  soon  by  a  Navy  hospital  ship. 

It  was  while  the  second  phase  of  the  agree- 
ment was  under  negotlati»n  that  the  Papado- 
poulos Government  was  overthrown  by 
another  military  group  on  Nov.  25.  after  a 
student-worker  revolt  that  was  quelled  by 
tanks  and  martial  law.  At  least  13  civilians 
were  killed. 

When  the  Navy  resumed  the  negotlatkina, 
the  new  Greek  leaders,  unlike  the  deposed 
ones,  pressed  for  modernization  of  Greek 
weaponry  In  exchange,  reportedly  producing 
a  list  of  demands  for  planes,  ships  and  tanks 
v.-orth  several  hundred  million  dollars. 

AIRFIKLDS  AI.SO   SOtTGHT 

Qualified  sources  said  that  the  talks  would 
be  resumed  at  the  Greek  Foreign  Ministry 
soon. 

The  American  side  Is  seeking  agreements 
for  the  use  of  Megara  Bay  and  a  land  support 
area  for  the  carrier.  It  bIso  wants  airfield 
facilities,  first  at  Eleusls  »lr  base  for  aircraft 
maintenance,  but  chiefly  at  Souda  Bay  air- 
field, on  the  Island  of  Ciete.  for  proficiency 
flying  by  pilots  of  the  carrier  task  force. 

Home-port  facilities  for  the  carrier  would 
add  1.150  American  naval  dependents  to  some 
1.600  already  settled  In  ibe  greater  Athens 
area. 

If  the  diplomatic  negotiations  succeed  and 
the  "agreed  amendmenta"  to  the  1973  ar- 
rangement with  the  ousted  Government  are 
signed,  American  experts  here  say.  the  De- 
fense Department  wHI  then  ask  the  State 
D^artment  for  Its  decision  on  the  home- 
port  agreement. 

According  to  State  Department  officials, 
the  political  situation  In  Greece  would  then 
be  reviewed  before  the  department  decided 
whether  to  endorse  the  arrangement. 
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(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  16,  1974] 
U.S.  DsFEHS  Talks  on  Bask  in  Grekck — ^Pausb 

Is     LTNKKn     To     CONCKRN     OVKB     RSGIME'S 

Dubabujtt 

(By  David  Binder) 

WASHINGTON.  Jan.  16. — Worry  about  the 
durability  of  the  new  military  leadership  In 
Athens  and  Its  foreign  policy  has  caused  the 
Nixon  Administration  to  defer  discussions  on 
basing  a  navy  carrier  task  force  in  Greece. 
American  officials  reported  today. 

The  officials  said  the  pause  was  ordered 
last  month  by  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
after  the  coup  d'6tat  In  which  a  group  of 
rightists  Greek  army  officers  overthrew  Presi- 
dent George  Papadopoulos  Nov.  25. 

An  agreement  tor  establishment  of  a  home 
port  for  a  carrier  task  force — a  squadron 
of  six  destroyers,  an  aircraft  carrier,  Its  air 
wing  and  a  hospital  ship— was  signed  by 
Greek  and  American  mUltary  officials  one 
year  ago. 

The  Initial  phase — the  anchoring  of  the 
destroyer  squadron  at  Eleusls,  15  miles  west 
of  Athens  and  the  lodging  of  about  1.500  navy 
dependents  in  the  Athens  metropolitan 
area — ^had  already  been  completed  by  then  on 
the  basis  of  an  earlier  agreement  In  principle. 

It  la  the  second  and  more  controversial 
phase,  the  stationing  of  a  Sixth  Fleet  carrier 
In  Megara  Bay.  beyond  Eleusls.  that  Is  being 
held  up  mainly  for  political  reasons,  the  of- 
ficials said. 

MORE    UNREST   FEARED 

While  technical  discussions  with  Greek 
military  authorities  continue  on  unresolved 
details  of  the  plan,  the  decision  on  whether 
to  go  ahead  with  the  stationing  of  the  car- 
rier has  been  postponed  untU  the  political 
situation  in  Greece  becomes  clear,  the  offi- 
cials said. 

Mr.  Kissinger  has  met  twice  with  American 
officials  concerned  with  Greece  since  the 
November  take-over  by  the  Government  of 
Lieut.  Gen.  Phaldon  Glzlkis.  After  the  first 
meeting,  Mr.  Kissinger  said  he  was  disposed 
to  go  ahead  with  the  Rome  port  arrange- 
ment for  the  carrier.  The  second  time  he  rec- 
ommended a  pause. 

The  officials  said  Mr.  Kissinger  had  become 
disturbed  over  reports  that  the  new  Greek 
leadership  was  likely  to  raise  the  kind  of 
unrest  that  precipitated  the  November  coup. 

In  addition,  the  Nixon  Administration  was 
described  as  being  wary  of  an  Increasingly 
nationalist  note  struck  by  the  Ore^  military 
leaders. 

An  official  cited  as  evidence  a  declaration 
Jan.  6  by  the  new  Foreign  Minister,  Spyroa 
Tetenes.  relating  to  Greece's  membership  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Mr.  Tetenes  said  that  while  Greece  re- 
mained devoted  to  her  International  obliga- 
tions and  alliances  she  wtks  "at  the  same  time 
demanding  fulfillment  of  obligations  stem- 
ming from  our  alliance  by  others."  The 
American  official  commented:  "They  have 
become  a  shade  more  nationalistic." 

POSITION    ON    MIDEAST   NOTKD 

The  administration  officials  also  noted  that 
during  the  Arab-Israel  war  In  October  Athena 
forbade  United  States  Air  Force  planes  to  fly 
In  and  out  of  the  Greek  base  to  help  resupply 
Israel  while  permitting  Soviet  supply  planes 
to  fly  over  Greece's  Cyclades  Islands  on  the 
way  to  Syria  and  Egypt. 

At  the  State  Department,  an  officer  con- 
cerned with  the  homeport  Issue  said:  "We 
are  being  closemouthed  about  it  becaiise  It 
Is  time  to  decide  and  we  havent  decided  yet." 

There  Is  strong  opposition  in  the  State 
Department  to  the  home-port  plan  on  the 
groimd  that  It  would  neadlesaly  complicate 
ah-eady  difficult  poUUcal  relations  between 
Athens  and  Washington.  But  according  to 
military  aourcM.  there  to  also  oppoaltlan 
wittaln  tba  Unltad  Btatoa  navy  to  tb*  piojact, 
which  to  Ttowwl  as  a  pet  of  the  OlUal  <rf  Naval 
Operations,  Adm.  Elmo  Ziunwalt. 


The  admirals  who  oppose  the  home-port 
policy  described  as  carrler-OTlented  "tradi- 
tionalists" who  believe  the  navy  should  avoid 
foreign  bases. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  24.  19741 
Senate  Votks  to  Bar  Am  to  GassK  Bxgimx 

The  Senate  voted  yesterday  to  bar  military 
aid  to  Greece  untU  the  Athens  regime  re- 
stores a  democratic  government  and  agrees  to 
fulfill  its  obligations  to  NATO. 

The  bill  was  passed  and  sent  to  the  House 
on  a  voice  vote.  Its  fate  was  uncertain  there, 
and  it  would  almost  certainly  be  vetoed  by 
President  Nixon  if  it  was  approved. 

The  measure  bars  all  military  assistance, 
sales,  credit  sales  or  guaranties  for  arms  to 
the  Greek  government  untU  the  President 
finds  and  reports  to  Congress  that  "the  gov- 
ernment of  Greece  is  tn  full  compliance  with 
its  poUtlcal  and  military  obligations  under 
the  North  AUantlc  treaty." 

The  bUl  does  allow  the  President  to  give 
aid  if  he  notifies  Congress  30  days  in  advance 
that  the  "overriding  national  Interest"  re- 
quires it. 

Sen.  Claiborne  PeU  (D-R.I.) ,  the  bUl's  main 
sponsor,  said  he  did  not  have  much  hope  for 
enactment  when  the  bill  was  voted  out  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  In  Decem- 
ber. He  called  It  largely  a  "symbolic"  ges- 
ture "to  show  the  Greek  people  they  still 
have  some  friends"  In  the  United  States. 
But  an  aide  to  Pell  said  yesterday  the  bill 
was  cleared  for  a  voice  vote  by  the  Republi- 
can leadership  because  "apparently  they 
Just  decided  not  to  fight  It." 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the 
special  order  of  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  Ms.  Abzug,  on  the  continued  su- 
pression  of  democracy  in  Greece. 

After  a  recent  fact-finding  mission  to 
Greece,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee reported  in  February  of  this  year: 

The  present  government  caimot  long  en- 
dure. Marked  by  Inexperience,  Its  members 
appear  without  the  requisite  talents  or  skUls 
for  extricating  the  country  from  Its  political 
and  economic  chaos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  coup  imder 
which  the  lonnades  regime  took  power 
last  November,  the  Greek  government  re- 
opened prison  camps  for  political  op- 
ponents, first  created  by  the  Papadop- 
oulos government.  Papadopoulos,  though 
still  repressive,  had  ended  the  camps, 
promised  to  allow  free  elections,  and 
granted  political  amnesty  to  many,  all 
because  of  the  pressure  of  world  and  pub- 
lic opiiil(m.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the 
military  coup  took  place. 

The  current  Greek  Government  has 
arbitrarily  arrested  and  imprisoned  op- 
ponents and  has  reopened  the  detention 
camps  on  the  country's  islands  and  in 
downtown  Athens.  The  30  percent  Infla- 
tion rate — the  highest  in  Europe — con- 
tinues. Since  lonnades  took  over,  there 
has  only  been  a  movement  back  to  great- 
er repression.  There  is  no  longer  even 
the  promise  of  allowing  elections.  Demon- 
strations by  workers  and  students  are 
occurring  once  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  democratic  government 
would  not  imprison  its  political  op- 
ponents in  camps.  A  democratic  govern- 
ment would  not  fear  to  hold  elections. 

Because  of  congressional  pressure,  the 
U.S.  Government  decided  not  to  build  a 
home  port  in  Greece  as  previously 
planned  by  the  Defense  Department. 
This  would  have  been  needless  support 
of  the  corrupt  and  r^nreaslve  Qre^  Gov- 
ernment. Yet  the  Defense  Department 


has  never  pubUcly  stated  its  reasons  for 
this  reversal  in  policy.  I  agree  with  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that 
the  facts  surrounding  our  policy  in  this 
area  should  be  made  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  fiscal  year  1973. 
the  U.S.  Government  provided  $102.6 
million  in  miUtary  loans  and  grants  to 
the  Greek  Government,  a  government 
which  has  shown  that  it  wants  not  de- 
mocracy, but  dictatorship.  I  am  as  op- 
posed to  providing  such  assistance  to 
Greece  now  as  I  was  and  am  opposed  to 
our  military  assistance  to  South  Viet- 
nam. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Pell,  Congress - 
woman  Abzug  and  other  distinguished 
colleagues  here  today  that  the  United 
States  should  suspend  military  assist- 
ance or  sales  to  the  Greek  Government 
until  a  review  of  Greek  policy  assures 
the  Congress  that  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment is  in  compliance  with  its  political 
and  military  obligations  imder  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  to  which  it  sub- 
scribes. 

Otherwise.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  we 
have  long  been  considered  the  leader  of 
the  democratic  free  world,  we  continue 
to  support  repressive  states  which  are 
unpopular  even  in  their  homelands.  It  is 
time  to  live  up  to  our  own  democratic 
ideals  and  to  end  such  support. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  csi  the  sub- 
ject of  the  special  order  today  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
Abzug). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
ARTHUR  J.  GOLDBERG,  CENTER 
FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS,  UNIVERSITY 
OF  NOTRE  DAME,  MARCH  22,  1974 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bradehas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  public  servants 
of  our  time  is  the  Honorable  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg,  former  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  at 
this  point  tn  the  Record  the  text  of  an 
outstanding  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
Justice  Goldberg  at  the  Center  for  Civil 
Rights  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
March  22,  1974,  on  the  occasion  both  of 
the  dedication  of  the  reading  room  of 
the  Center  for  Civil  Rights  at  the  Notre 
Dame  Law  School  and  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Brown  against  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg's  ad- 
dress follows: 

Address  by  the  Honorable  Ax'THTja  J. 

OOLOBBBA 

It  is  a  great  honor  and  privilege  to  addreaa 
this  dinner  celebrating  the  dedloatian  of  the 
Reading  Room  of  the  Outer  for  CtvU  Rights 
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at  the  Law  Scbo<d  of  Notre  Dame  University 
and  commowioratlng  the  twentieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation.^ 

It  Is  most  appropriate  that  the  Center  for 
CivU  Rights  and  its  Reading  Room  be  estab- 
lished at  Notre  Dame  and  that  this  com- 
memoration be  held  at  this  University.  Its 
President,  the  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh  Is 
one  of  the  nation's  outstanding  leaders  in 
the  cause  of  equal  rights  and  equal  Justice. 
Father  Hesburgh  has  been  for  many  years 
and  continues  to  be  a  great  spiritual  warrior 
in  the  continuing  struggle  for  freedom  and 
equality.  As  we  alt  should  he  acknowledges 
equal  rights  for  aU  as  the  wiU  of  Ood  in 
whose  Image  all  persons  are  created:  yet  he 
recognizes  by  both  deed  and  word  that  it 
remains  true,  as  President  Kennedy  once 
said,  "that  here  on  earth  God's  will  must 
truly  be  our  own." 

A  Tim  or  paorouND  ctnicisii 
We  meet  at  a  time  of  profound  cjmlclsm 
and  dlaiUuslonment  about  our  government, 
its  leaders  and  the  political  process.  This 
cynicism  Is  understandable.  Watergate  has 
shocked  this  Nation  and  rightly  so.  Water- 
gate Involves  allegations  and  evidence  before 
Congreaaional  committees  and  before  courts 
that  high  offlclals  of  our  government  author- 
ized and  participated  In  illegal  bugging,  il- 
legal dlsrupUon  of  the  political  process,  per- 
jury, political  favoritism  influencing  govern- 
mental decisionmaking,  violation  of  the  elec- 
tion laws,  cover-up  and  obstruction  of  Justice 
and  misprision  of  felony. 

Two  fornMr  cabinet  ofllcers  are  now  stand- 
ing trial  for  certain  of  these  offenses.  Sever- 
al former  White  Bouse  offlclals  have  already 
pleaded  guilty  to  various  Watergate  crimes. 
Other  former  high-ranking  government  offl- 
clals are  under  Indictment. 

Those  charged,  but  not  convicted,  are  en- 
titled to  the  presumption  of  Innocence,  but 
it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  ever-mounting 
disclosures  have  eroded  public  confidence  in 
the  leadership  of  our  country.  This  Is  evident 
from  the  public  opinion  polls  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  process  of  Impeaching  the  Pres- 
ident himself  Is  under  way  by  a  virtually 
unanimous  vote  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

IMPEACHICENT    A    DRASTIC    SANCTION 

The  same  public  opinion  polls,  however, 
show  that  the  American  public  Is  uneasy 
about  the  prospect  of  Impeaching  a  Presi- 
dent. This,  too,  is  most  understandable.  Im- 
peachment has  occurred  only  once  before  In 
our  history,  at  the  time  of  Andrew  Johnson. 
Impeachment  is  the  most  drastic  political 
sanction  our  constitutional  system  nro- 
vldes. 

The  men  who  framed  our  Constitution 
were  aware  of  the  enormity  of  the  impeach- 
ment sanction  and  recognized  the  potential- 
ly disruptive  effects  of  an  Impeachment  pro- 
ceeding. But  they  also  recognized  that  It 
would  be  far  more  dangeroxis  for  the  coxintry 
to  have  no  remedy  against  the  betrayal  of 
the  public  trust  than  to  sustain  the  burden 
of  Impeachment  and  conviction. 

We  must  not,  in  fidelity  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  to  restore  public  confidence  in  gov- 
ernment, abjure  the  use  of  the  sanction  the 
Framers  provided. 

nCFKACHIiXNT    FaOCXSS WRATKVBt   THE 

ouTcom — ^wnx  ai.lat  cTmcisic 
Impeachment  cannot  solve  all  of  our 
Watergate  woes,  but  If  Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings are  properly  and  fairly  conducted, 
the  result — whatever  It  may  be — will  stand 
as  legitimate  In  this  counU^  and  serve  to 
allay  much  of  the  cjrnlclsm  which  exists  In 
our  people's  minds  about  our  political  In- 
stitutions. 
The  Constitution  provides  the  tools.  Our 
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reluctance  to  vise  tools  so  finely  honed  is 
understandable,  but  they  are  in  use;  the 
Impeachment  process  Is  under  way.  It  Is  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  proceed  to  a  conclusion; 
It  Is  the  duty  of  the  President  fully  to  cooper- 
ate with  Congress;  It  Is  the  duty  of  the 
people  to  abide  by  the  result.  This  Is  the  con- 
stitutional way.  It  will  not  fall  us;  we  must 
not  fall  It. 

CYNICISM    ALSO    PERMEATES    CIVIL    RIGHTS 
MOVEMINT 

Cynicism  and  discouragement  likewise  per- 
meate the  civil  rights  movement.  It  Is  only 
honest  to  admit  this. 

There  are  adherents  of  civil  rights  who  say 
that  the  great  promise  of  Brown  has  not  been 
fully  realized.  In  this,  they  are  right;  but 
they  are  not  right  In  "copping  out;"  the 
struggle  to  overcome  centuries  of  racial  dis- 
crimination In  so  many  aspects  of  Aremlcan 
life  IS  bound  to  be  arduous  and  frustrating. 
Thomas  Paine  aptly  warned  that:  "Those 
who  expect  to  reap  the  blessings  of  freedom 
must  .  .  .  undergo  the  fatigue  of  supporting 

HISTORIC    BROWN    DKCISION    MERITS 
CONTINUED    STTPPORT 

There  are  adherents  of  civil  rights  who 
say  that  Brown  was  Initially  right  In  hold- 
ing that  separate  can  never  be  equal  but 
that  since  equality  is  stOl  denied,  let  us  re- 
turn to  separatism,  for  at  least  by  so  doing 
we  can  preserve  our  pride  and  safeguard  our 
Identity.  I  understand  tils  reaction  and  am 
a  firm  believer  in  a  pluralistic  society  rather 
than  a  homogenized  one.  But  the  goal  of  an 
integrated  and  desegregated  public  educa- 
tion decreed  by  Brown,  la  worthy  of  our  con- 
tinuing efforts  and  must  not  be  abandoned 
because  of  fatigue  and  discouragement. 

There  are  those  who  despair  that  the 
struggle  for  human  rights  seems  to  be  ever 
enduring  and  even  never  ending;  that  It  Is 
too  much  to  expect  continuing  pursuit  of 
Martin  Luther  King's  dream  when  the 
dream  appears  to  be  merely  such  and  far 
frtxn  reality.  To  these,  I  would  say,  to  para- 
phrase Tennyson,  more  things  are  wrought 
by  dreams  than  this  world  conceives  of. 

ELIMINATING     VESTIGE    OF    SLAVERY:     A 
TRANSCENDENT    OBLIGATION 

There  are  those,  formerly  part  of  the  great 
coalition  that  forged  Brown,"  who  now  fear 
that,  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
Brown,  in  seeking  to  eliminate  racial  dis- 
crimination against  Blacks  In  education,  will 
do  so  at  the  expense  of  other  racial  and 
ethnic  minorities  which,  too,  have  suffered 
grievous  discrimination.  To  these  adherents 
of  civil  rights  who  have  expressed  these 
fears  and  concerns,  most  recently  in  briefs 
filed  In  the  Defunis  cas«,'  I  would  say,  you 
are  misguided  in  your  fears  and  are  wrong, 
simply  wrong.  To  ellmloate  the  vestiges  of 
slavery,  as  promised  fcy  the  thirteenth 
amendment — to  seek  to  eorrect  an  injustice 
existing  since  the  very  foundation  of  this 
country — Is  a  moral  and  constitutional  ob- 
Utlgatlon  of  transcendent  Importance. 

BUT     NO    RESPONSIBLE     CIVIL     RIGHTS    ADVOCATE 
PROPOSES    QtJOTAS 

It  Is  understandable  that  victims  of  past 
discrimination  in  educational  c^portunity 
react  against  the  specter  of  the  imposition 
of  quotas.  Tha  fact  is,  however,  that  no  re- 
sponsible adherent  of  civil  rights  is  propos- 
ing the  restoration  of  a  quota  system — the 
infamous  numerous  clauses.*  The  affirma- 
tive action  program  of  seeking  to  admit  a 
moderate — Indeed,  a  modest — number  of 
Black  students  to  law  scbools  and  other  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  is  an  essential 
element  in  a  program  to  correct  an  historic 
Inequity;  it  is  not  a  program  to  establish  a 
quota  system  for  admlsAon  of  students  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education. 


ACTUAL  ADMISSION,  NOT  PREPARATION,  THE  KEY 
TO    EQUAUTr 

All  agree  that  some  form  of  affirmative  ac- 
tion is  required,  but  some  overlook  the 
teaching  of  Brown  that  fhe  most  effective 
type  of  affirmative  action  program  to  over- 
come past  injustices  is  for  Black  students  to 
share  an  educational  experience  with  other 
students  by  admission  to  their  ranks.'  Pre- 
paratory courses  are  useful  but  actual  ad- 
mission to  an  Integrated  olassroom  provides 
real  educational  benefits  to  white  and  Black 
students  alike.  , 

There  Is  a  clear  and  present  danger  that 
the  fissure  In  the  civil  rights  coalition  evi- 
dent In  the  DeFunis  case  will  widen  to  the 
busing  and  other  difficult  cases  which  are 
coming  to  the  courts  for  adjudication."  This 
would  be  a  matter  of  very  great  regret. 

DANGER     THAT     GREAT     COALITION     IN     SUPREME 
COURT  WILL  VALL 

There  Is  perhaps  an  ev«n  greater  danger, 
division  m  the  great  coalition  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  established  in 
Brown  and  persisting  in  Brown's  progeny. 
Brown  Itself  was  a  unanimous  decision '  and, 
during  the  Wfu-ren  era  «  all  school  desegrega- 
tion cases  were  also  unanimous.* 

But  the  Court  Court,  as  presently  con- 
stituted, for  the  first  time  since  Brot^m,  has 
begun  to  divide  on  certain  Issues  Involving 
desegregation  of  public  education." 

If  this  greatest  of  coalitions  disintegrates, 
this  would  be  most  tragic.  A  clvU  rights 
coalition  may  urge;  the  Supreme  Court 
decides.  And,  equally  important,  the 
Supreme  Court  Is  often  the  moral  con- 
science of  the  nation.  It  was  in  Brown;  it 
should  remain  so  with  th«  authority  which 
unanimity  provides. 

*S    THE     HIGH    COURT     GOES,     SO     GO    THE     HIGH 
AIMS  OF  BROWN 

Brown,  as  all  historiana  of  the  Supreme 
Court  agree,  Is  one  of  Ita  most  significant 
decisions.  One  of  the  reasons  Is  that  Brown 
transcended  the  momentous  issue  of  Inte- 
grating public  education.  Brown  had  a  pro- 
found Impact  as  a  constntltlonal  signpost 
pointing  towards  the  elimination  of  all  kinds 
of  legal  barriers  based  on  race  and  as  a 
landmark  from  which  broader  changes  in 
Black-white  relations  can  be  dated.  It  re- 
flected a  subtle  trend  of  constitutional 
adjudication,  an  indication  of  an  attitude 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  focus  on  issues 
before  It  in  a  different  way  than  prior 
Courts." 

SEPARATE  BUT  EQUAI.  A  FICTION 

In  deciding  Brown,  the  Court  cut  through 
the  fiction  surrounding  ttie  old  "separate 
but  equal"  doctrine  to  the  realities  which 
had  always  been  patently  obvious  to  all  who 
were  wUling  to  see:  that  "separate"  could 
never  be  "equal,"  because  its  very  genesis 
and  its  only  purpose  for  being  was  to  be 
Invidiously  discriminatory,  to  keep  the  Black 
man  In  an  inferior  status."*  But  self-evident 
as  this  has  always  been.  It  was  not  until 
1954 — Just  twenty  years  ago  and  almost  one 
hundred  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amend- 
ments— that  the  Court  waa  wUllng  to  accord 
a  fuU  constitutional  recognition  and  signif- 
icance to  this  unmistakable  reality. 

THE    GREAT    GOOD :     EQUAL    JUSTICE    UNDER    LAW 

The  willingness  to  look  ^t  the  real  Impact 
of  governmental  action,  to  search  for  truth 
amid  the  fictions  of  legal  doctrine,  brought 
a  new  freshness  to  constitutional  adjudica- 
tion, a  recognition  that  tbe  basic  law  must 
be  willing  to  grapple  with  everyday  reality. 
This  is  why  the  Warren  Court  became  a  place 
of  particular  promise  and  hope  for  Black  peo- 
ple, who  were  thereby  encouraged  to  believe 
that  racial  Justice  Is  actually  attainable,  that 
the  law  could  understand  tttelr  own  reality  in 
a  way  which  would  allow  it  to  frame  mean- 
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Ingful  r«U«f  from  the  eveiydny  denlaU  of 
eoDBtttutloiua  principle  and  right.**  The  stif- 
ling at  this  new  renllam  by  division  in  the 
Supreme  Court  or  by  cutting  beck  oq  Brown 
would  set  beck  the  great  goel  of  equal  jus- 
tice under  lew. 
I  conclude  by  mafctng  this  appeal: 
PHWSTxin  voa  raxsDOM 

To  adherents  of  civil  rights  who  have  be- 
come discouraged  and  cynical,  I  say  that  this 
is  not  the  time  for  the  summer  soldier  or 
the  sunshine  patriot.  The  road  ahead  In  the 
march  for  equality.  In  law  and  In  fact.  Is 
filled  with  great  obstacles  difficult  to  sur- 
mount. But  we  must  perservere  If  we  are  to 
bring  the  full  blessings  of  freedom  and 
equality  to  us  and  to  our  posterity. 

Therefore,  it  Is  imperative  that  those  who 
genuinely  believe  in  civil  rights  persist  In 
their  efforts  with  courage  and  fortitude.  Ra- 
cial segregation  and  discrimination  continue, 
but  it  is  lesser  in  degree  than  when  Brown 
was  decided.  This  no  one  can  deny. 

True,  the  pace  for  total  elimination  of 
racial  discrimination  has  been  with  all  too 
deliberate  speed.i<  But  the  Supreme  Court 
Itself  has  abandoned  this  concept.  Today  the 
constitutional  mandate  for  equality  is  for  the 
here  and  now  and  not  a  mere  promise  for  the 
Indefinite  futtire." 

civn.  RIGHTS  ros  the  here  um  now 

Furthermore,  the  areas  of  denial  of  civil 
Tights  encompass  Important  areas  In  addi- 
tion to  educetloD,  sticta  as  Jobs,  housing,  vot- 
ing, cnmlnnl  and  civil  Justice  and  accom- 
modatioBs  that  are  public  in  fact  although 
I>nvate  In  form.  The  elimination  of  racial 
barriers  against  equality  In  these  aspects  of 
Amsrlcnn  Ufe  simply  Is  too  Important  to  per- 
mit eynldsm,  discouragement  or  half-hearted 
dedlc»tk»  to  rectifying  Injustice. 

I  also  KppttX  to  tbe  conUtion  of  dvU  n^ts 
adherents,  splintered  In  the  DeTunU  case, 
not  to  engage  In  acrtmony,  but  to  seek  to  re- 
store tbe  prior  unity  which  existed,  not  by 
eoD^>Tamlse — because  compromise  of  consti- 
tutional principles  Is  Impermissible — ^but  by 
returning  to  a  common  program  of  seeking 
to  eliminate  racial  discrimination  by  support- 
ing realistic  remedies  rathw  than  submitting 
to  m-founded  fears. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  for  me  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Coort.  Tbns,  I  can  only 
eiptess  the  hope  that  tbe  Court  will  unite 
as  It  did  during  the  Warren  era  In  support 
of  that  concept  nobly  expressed  on  the  great 
edifice  which  houses  the  Court:  Equal  Jus- 
tice for  all. 

APRAI.  TO  THZ  VnACTTTUB  CIVIL  BIGHTS 
ASHSnXMTS 

And,  finally,  I  also  express  the  hc^>e  that 
the  people  of  this  country  will  abjure  preju- 
dice, fear  and  hate  and  will  apply  and  prac- 
tice the  teachings  of  our  common  Judaic- 
Christian  tradition,  that  all  men  are  Ood's 
children,  created  In  His  Image. 

In  Brovon,  the  Court  did  Its  duty,  under 
circumstances  reminiscent  of  an  earlier  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court,  Worcester  v. 
Georgia.''  decided  in  1892.  In  that  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  claim  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians  to  treaty  land  against  an- 
nexation by  the  State  of  Georgia.  This  ruling 
aroused  great  anger  on  the  part  of  President 
Jackson  and  Georgia.  There  were  rumors 
and  even  threats  that  both  the  President 
and  Georgia  would  decline  to  follow  the 
Court's  decision.  Referring  to  these  reports. 
Justice  Stcny,  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  said 
this: 

"Georgia  Is  full  of  aikger  and  violence. 
What  she  will  do,  It  Is  difBcult  to  say.  Prob- 
ably she  wlU  resist  the  execution  of  our 
judgmmt,  and  If  she  does,  I  do  not  believe 
the  President  will  mterfere.  .  .  .  The  naaor 
is,  that  he  has  told  the  Oeorglans  he  will  do 
nothing.  I,  for  one,  feel  quite  easy  on  this 
subject,  be  the  event  what  It  may.  The  Court 


has  done  Its  duty.  liSt  tha  Nation  now  do 
theirs."  " 

In  May  of  1»54.  the  Court  in  BrovK  did  its 
duty.  Now.  In  1074  and  tn  tha  yean  to  oom^ 
let  both  the  prssent  Court  and  the  Natfton 
do  theirs  by  fulfllUng  the  stlU-unieaUasd 
American  creed  that  aU  men  are  created  tree 
and  equal. 

rOOTKOTES 

'347UB.483  (1»84). 

» Twenty  years  ago,  many  groups  united 
with  the  NJLA.CJ*.  In  urging  the  Court  to 
ts^e  this  "great  civilizing  st^"  of  over- 
turning the  "separate  but  equal"  principle 
of  Pletap  V.  Fergiuon.  This  coalition  In- 
cluded the  federal  government,  represented 
by  the  Justice  Department;  Jewish  orga- 
nizations, such  as  the  American  Jewish  Ccm- 
gress;  labor  groups  such  as  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  and  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations;  defenders  of  civil 
rights  such  as  the  American  ClvU  Liberties 
Union  and  the  American  Council  on  Human 
Rights,  and  other  Interested  groups  such  as 
the  American  Veterans  Committee.  See 
Boiling  V.  Sharp.  347  U.S.  497,  496  (1964); 
Brown  V.  Board  of  Education,  847  UJ3.  483, 
485-86  (1954). 

»  The  fallout  from  the  coaUtton  that  helped 
bring  Broim  about  Is  evidenced  by  the  briefs 
in  the  pending  Supreme  Court  case  of  De- 
Funii  V.  Odegaard.  No.  7&-a36.  The  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Congress,  the  American  Jewish 
COTnmlttee,  the  Anu-Defamatton  League, 
the  APL-CIO  and  other  groups  generaUy 
supportive  of  civU  rights  filed  amid  briefs 
in  support  of  DePunls.  On  the  other  hand, 
Jewish  organizations,  such  as  the  National 
CouncU  of  Jewish  Women  and  the  Union  of 
Hel»«w  Congregations;  union  groups  such 
as  the  United  Farm  Workers,  United  Auto 
Workers,  United  lOne  Workers,  and  State, 
County  and  Municipal  Employees;  The 
Lawyers'  Conunlttee  for  ClvU  Rights  Under 
Law;  the  National  Education  Assoclatlon- 
the  Children's  Fund;  the  ACLU;  the 
N.A.A.C.P.;  the  Legal  Defense  Fund  and  other 
Important  organizations  have  fUed  briefs  In 
suppm^  of  the  disputed  program  of  the  Law 
School  of  Washington.  The  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  fUed  a  mo- 
tion supported  by  a  brief  amicus  curiae  in 
support  at  the  program,  but  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral Bork  disavowed  this  brief  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  upon  his  appUcatlon  the  Su- 
preme Court  rejected  It. 

*  It  Is  In  these  terms  that  the  Issue  has 
been  phrased  in  some  ot  the  briefs  fUed  in 
DeFunis.  See  Brief  of  the  Antt-Defamatlon 
league  at  a  (question  is:  Whether  a  state 
may  establish  a  racial  quota) . 

•See  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  347 
U.S.  483,  485,  (1854).  The  Importance  of  the 
admission  of  the  minority  student  to  an 
Integrated  legal  classroom  was  recognized 
even  before  Brown.  In  1960.  the  Court  in 
Sweatt  V.  Painter  held  that  the  education 
that  a  Black  student  coiUd  receive  at  a  law 
school  established  for  Blacks  could  never 
be  equal  to  the  legal  educaUon  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Law  School.  839  UjB.  639 
(1960).  To  the  Court,  the  fact  that  tbe  os- 
tensibly objective  facUlUes  were  equivalent 
was  not  controlling.  As  Chief  Justice  Vinson 
stated: 

"What  Is  more  'important,  the  University 
of  Texas  Law  School  possesses  to  a  far  great- 
er degree  those  quaUtles  which  axe  Incapable 
of  objective  measurement  but  which  make 
for  greatness  In  a  law  schooL  Such  quaU- 
tles Include  reputation  of  the  faculty,  ex- 
perience of  the  administration,  position  and 
Influence  of  the  alumni,  standing  In  the 
community,  traditions,  and  prestige."  Id.  at 
834. 

•  See  MUllken  v.  Bradley,  oert.  granted  Nov 
19.  1978,  43  UJ3X.W.  3S0S  (UJS.  Nov.  20,  1973) 
Nos.  73-434,  73-438,  73-436  (geographic 
boundaries);  Gonzales  v.  Falrfaz-Biewster 
Schools,  mc..  863  F.  Supp.  1200  (EJ).  Va. 
1973).  appeal  docketed.  No.  73-3361  (4th  Clr. 


Nov.  18.  1973)  (desegregation  of  private 
aciuxA  under  42  UJS.C.  section  1981). 

f  347  U.S.  443  (1964). 

•  I  use  this  term  to  designate  the  chrono- 
logical period  during  which  Earl  Warren  was 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and  the 
term  "the  Burger  Court"  to  designate  the 
present  Court. 

'See,  e.g..  Green  v.  County  School  Board, 
391  U.8.  430  (1968):  Griffin  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 377  VS.  218  (1964);  Gosa  v.  Board 
of  Education,  373  UjS.  683  (1963);  Cooper 
V.  Aaron,  358  VS.  1  (1958).  The  Burger 
Court  has  been  able  to  remain  unanimous 
on  certain  Issues.  See  Swann  v.  Board  of 
Education,  402  VS.  1  (1970);  Alexander  v. 
Board  of  Education,  396  UJS.  19  (1969) . 

"  In  Wright  v.  CouncU  of  City  of  Emporia, 
the  Court  split  5-4  on  whether  a  munici- 
pality can  break  off  from  an  existing  school 
district  which  has  not  yet  completed  the 
process  of  dismantling  a  system  of  enforced 
racial  segregation.  407  UJ3.  451  (1972).  The 
Court  in  Carter  v.  West  Feliciana  Pariah 
School  Board,  whUe  concurring  in  result,  dis- 
agreed as  to  the  proper  timetable  for  the 
implementation  of  a  court-ordered  pupU 
transfer  plan.  396  VS.  290  (1970).  And  in 
two  Important  desegregation  cases  last  term, 
the  Court  also  divided.  In  Keyea  v.  School 
District  No.  1,  Justice  RehnquUt  dissented, 
while  Justices  Douglas  and  PoweU  wrote  con- 
curring opinions.  413  VS.  189  (1973).  In 
Bradley  v.  School  Board,  the  Court  affirmed 
by  an  equally  divided  vote,  with  Justice 
PoweU  not  participating,  a  lower  court  hold- 
ing dtsaUowtng  a  desegregation  plan  which 
crossed  county  lines.  412  U.S.  92  (1973). 

"A.  Goldberg,  Equal  Justice  22  (1971). 

"W.  at21. 

"  Id.  at  23. 

"Brown  V.  Board  of  Education,  349  VS. 
294,301  (1955). 

"Watson  V.  City  of  Memphis.  373  VS. 
526,533  (1963). 

"  31  UJS.  (6  Pet.)  515  (1832) . 

"  1  C.  Warren,  The  Supreme  Court  lu 
United  States  History. 


EAST- WEST  CENTER  —  CATALYST 
FOR  IMPROVDJG  INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS  THROUGH  CREATIVE 
TENSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  today  passed  B.S..  14013.  the  sec- 
ond suiH>lementaI  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  Included  in  the  bill  is  a 
small  amount  oif  money,  $200,000,  to 
coiver  the  costs  of  a  labor-management 
negotiated  pay  increase  for  employees 
of  the  Center  for  Cultural  and  Tech- 
nical Exchange  Between  East  and  West, 
commonly  known  as  the  East- West  Cen- 
ter, located  at  the  University  of  HawaU 
in  Honolulu.  While  this  amount  is  less 
than  what  was  requested,  because  tbe  dif- 
ference is  likely  to  be  resolved  in  con- 
ference with  the  Senate,  and  the  exact 
additional  amount  absolutely  required  is 
in  dispute,  I  did  not  seek  an  amendment 
to  raise  it. 

Many  of  tbe  Members  ot  the  House 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  activities 
of  the  East- West  Center,  wlilch  Cmigress 
created  and  charged  with  the  mandate 
of  promoting  "better  relations  and  un- 
derstanding between  the  Ufilted  States 
and  nations  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
through  cooperative  study,  training  and 
research." 

The  task  assigned  the  institutian  is 
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not  a  simple  one.  But  It  is  bdnff  pursued 
asslduoasly  tud  vigorously  by  the  people 
of  the  East- West  Center,  under  the  di- 
rection of  its  able  and  dedicated  Chan- 
cellor, Dr.  E>wrett  Kleinjans.  In  time  the 
East- West  Center,  in  my  Judgment,  will 
prove  to  be  America's  wisest  investment 
in  peace. 

In  his  convocation  address  last  fall, 
a  copy  of  which  has  Just  come  into  my 
possession.  Chancellor  Kleinjans  dis- 
cussed the  central  goals  and  problems 
facing  the  East- West  Center.  In  the  be- 
lief that  his  remarks  will  contribute  to  a 
better  understanding  and  consequent 
stronger  support  of  a  unique  and  most 
remarkable  institution,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  to  include  at  this  point  the  text 
of  Chancellor  Kleinjans'  convocation  ad- 
dress: 

Cbjbatitk  Tension 

(By  CbaneeUor  Kleinjans) 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a  few 
thoughts  about  the  Kaet-West  Center  as  we 
begin  thla  academic  year  together  here  in 
the  Manoa  Valley.  You  moet  likely  had  im- 
ages of  the  Center  before  you  came.  Since 
coming,  your  images  have  no  doubt  changed. 
By  the  time  you  leave,  they  may  change  stlU 
more.  In  a  sense,  this  changing  Image  Is  one 
factor  In  making  life  Interesting  for  you — 
I  hope. 

In  the  BCay  31,  1978  Issue  of  Contact  there 
appeared  an  editorial  cartoon  depleting  con- 
lUctlng  Images  of  the  Center.  At  the  top 
the  CbanceUor  of  the  East- West  Center  was 
pictured  saying: 

The  last-West  Center — formaUy  known  as 
"The  Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical  In- 
terchange Between  East  and  West" — [The 
Center's)  mandated  goal  U  "to  promote  bet- 
ter relations  and  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  nations  of  Asia  and  the 
Paclflo  through  cooperative  study,  training 
and  raaeareh." 

A  fundamental  aim  of  all  East-West  Cen- 
ter programs  Is  to  foster  understanding  and 
mutual  respect  among  people  from  differing 
cultures  working  together  In  seekldg  solu- 
tions to  common  problems. 

At  the  middle  of  the  page  was  a  big  TET, 
and  below  that  some  sketches  showing 
grantee  fighting  grantee,  administration  and 
grantee  fighting  each  other,  and  TJ.S.  for- 
eign policy  trampling  on  East-West  Center 
goals. 

LOTAI.,    BEAVX,    HONSBT   AND   niTJX 

I  Studied  the  cartoon  with  a  great  deal  of 
Interest,  not  Just  because  I  was  part  of  the 
subject  of  the  cartoon,  but  basically  because 
I  genwaUy  agreed  with  the  graphic  descrip- 
tion. The  East-West  Center  has  very  high 
Ideals  but  the  gap  separating  these  Ideals 
from  realization  Is  rather  large.  These  Ideals 
»n  the  goals  toward  which  we  strive.  They 
certainly  are  not  statements  of  accomplish- 
ment. It  u  like  the  Boy  Scouts  in  the  United 
States.  The  Boy  Scout  mantial  says  In  effect 
that  a  boy  scout  is  loyal,  brave,  honest  and 
true.  This  is  not  a  statement  of  fact  since 
I  know  boy  scouts  who  are  not  loyal,  brave, 
honest  and  true.  It  Is  a  statement  of  goals 
or  commitments,  of  directions  and  strivings. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Center.  Our  goals 
set  our  directions  and  provide  us  with  guides 
for  our  behavior. 

It  is  true  that  many  people  think  of  inter- 
nationalism In  Utopian  terms.  Somehow,  they 
feel,  everyone  In  the  international  commu- 
nity must  be  sweet  and  loving,  rational  In 
thinking,  and  always  emotlonaUy  rich  in 
personal  relationships.  To  attempt  to  give 
credence  to  this  Image  they  and  we  smfle 
and  laugh  a  great  deal.  However,  I  fear  that 
the  smuing  and  the  Uughter  often  serve 
to  cover  up  the  real  tensk>ns  that  exist  at 
the  Center. 


In  reality  the  East-West  Center  is  a  tense 
place  and  tense  by  design.  First  of  all,  ten- 
sions exist  between  countries  East  and  West, 
as  well  as  countries  East  and  East,  West  and 
West,  and  North  and  South.  Each  country 
represents  Its  own  culture,  its  own  values 
and  design  for  living.  VTho  can  deny  that  we 
are  a  divided  world,  separated  by  ideological, 
national,  ethnic,  and  trtbaj  differences,  and 
torn  by  civil  strife  and  factionalism?  The  his- 
tory of  internationalism  Is  rife  with  tension. 
People  from  different  cultires  have  been  di- 
vided from  each  other  because  they  act  dif- 
ferently, believe  differently.  The  rise  of 
nationalism  since  World  War  II  demands 
patriotism  and  creates  a  heightened  sense  of 
eth  nocentr  Icl  ty . 

Most  educational  Instttuttons  In  the  coun- 
tries from  which  we  come  are  built  upon  a 
philosophy  which  Is  dedicated  to  passing  on 
the  culture  of  the  society  la  which  they  exist. 
In  such  monocultural  institutions  both 
teacher  and  learner  are  expected  to  have  simi- 
lar experiences  and  ways  of  thinking  upon 
which  the  program  of  the  sohool  can  be  built. 
This  means  that  people  look  to  the  past  for 
their  common  culture  and  traditions.  How- 
ever. In  an  educational  Institution  which  is 
attempting  to  be  intercultural.  there  Is  no 
such  common  cultural  cor©  to  build  upon.  It 
la  necessary  for  such  International  institu- 
tions to  be  teleologlcal  In  their  thlnlting,  to 
look  to  their  ends  or  goals  rather  than  a 
conunon  past  for  guidance  and  direction.  In- 
ternational Institutions  must  orient  them- 
selves to  the  future. 

A    GlOaAI.   FEDERATION 

Three  problems/difficulties  are  Immediately 
faced,  which  bring  concomitantly  three  chal- 
lenges. First,  Interna tlonallsn  has  no  cultural 
base.  There  Is  only  a  very  thin  psychological 
or  social  base  upon  which  to  build  a  world 
consciousness,  a  global  federation,  an  inter- 
national community.  There  is  no  real  Inter- 
naUonal  language.  English,  which  Is  the  most 
commonly  used  language,  has  many  cultural 
assumptions  in  It. 

Because  you  students  wlU  be  using  English 
here  at  the  Center,  studying  In  an  American 
cxuTlculxmi  with  textbooks  basically  written 
by  Americans,  the  Center  Is  often  accused 
of  being  too  American.  But  the  same  would 
be  true  If  we  were  in  China  and  used  Chinese 
texts  and  the  Chinese  language.  Men  don't 
speak  languages,  but  a  particular  language. 
The  same  is  true  of  religion.  There  are  many 
religions  and  different  men  adhere  to  the 
tenets  of  one  religion  or  another.  There  is 
no  one  international  religion.  Although  Bud- 
dhism or  Christianity  may  claim  to  be  In- 
ternational. Internationalism  tends  to  be 
secular.  The  challenge  Is  to  see  If  we  can 
build  a  solid  cultural  base  for  Internation- 
alism for  the  emerging  world  community. 

MEN    DIPFXB    Da3>LT 

Second,  although  we  can  take  a  stance 
toward  the  future  in  an  international  insti- 
tution, men  differ  deeply  about  what  the 
future  will  be  or  should  be.  Some  want  more 
technology  to  enhance  the  quality  of  life 
of  their  pec^le.  Others  are  demanding  less 
technology  and  a  return  to  nature.  Some  feel 
we  are  moving  Inexorably  toward  a  classless 
society.  Others  believe  thst  some  form  of 
c^ltallsm  is  better.  We  are  divided  on  what 
we  might  call  the  quality  of  life,  or  even 
happiness.  The  challenge  Is  to  find  common- 
alities, especially  as  human  beings. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  our  different 
cultures  tend  to  shape  us  In  different  ways. 
The  self,  or  even  groups  of  selves,  must  be 
distinguished  from  other  selves  and  groups. 
Differences  in  culture  and  ways  of  thlnkmg 
are  wonderful  for  those  differences  can  en- 
rich the  lives  of  all.  They  must  be  fostered. 
But  1  have  come  to  believe  that  they  must 
be  given  importance  only  after  the  common - 
aUtles  are  recognized  and  given  importance. 
Probably  the  most  Important  part  of  every 
Individual  is  that  which  unites  him  with  all 


other  individuals — that  whk:h  ma><s  him 
human.  The  most  important:  feature  of  the 
world  is  our  common  humanity.  We  must  not 
come  to  feel  that  because  of  differences  other 
men  are  a  nuisance.  We  have  a  com  -aon  fu- 
ture if  we  can  work  together  to  cntte  It. 

The  third  problem  about  lookln,;  to  the 
future  for  our  msplratlon  Is  ttiat  we  are  such 
slaves  of  the  past.  Modern  d«pth  p  ychology 
has  shown  In  a  very  convincing  way  how 
deeply  adults  are  Influenced  ^y  childhood 
experience.  The  chUd  is  the  father  of  the 
adult.  However,  the  challenge  to  education 
and  the  requirement  of  the  present  age  is 
for  men  and  women  to  gain  the  courage  to 
rise  above  their  past,  above  their  own  ex- 
perience. What  Is  needed  la  a  new  height 
psychology  which  will  raise  o«r  hands  to  new 
creativity,  our  eyes  to  new  potentialities  and 
our  hearts  to  new  hope. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
East-West  Center  community  will  stretch 
out  thus  Into  the  future.  In  real  International 
cooperation,  to  build  a  better  world.  It  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  takes  r  great  deal  of 
patience,  to  develop  programs  that  are  posi- 
tive and  buUdlng,  and  whlcfa  help  us  only 
to  Inch  toward  the  goals  we  hold. 

There  are  other  tensions  buUt  Into  the 
Center.  We  have  attempted/are  attempting 
to  build  programs  mto  the  Center  that  are 
Interdisciplinary.  The  tenslcn  described  by 
C.P.  Snow  in  Two  Cultures  is  a  simplification 
of  the  tension  that  exists  in  academla  be- 
tween people  in  sociology  and  economics,  to 
say  nothing  of  people  In  engineering  and 
economics  or  phllost^hy.  Of  oourse.  there  are 
different  schools  of  thoughts  In  linguistics. 
In  psychology,  in  fact,  in  all  glaclpllnes.  Get- 
ttag  people  to  work  together  across  discipli- 
nary boundaries  can  be  fraught  with  tension. 

We  are  also  trying  to  be  ioterprofesslonal, 
bringing  together  theorists  aild  practitioners, 
scholars  and  businessmen  or  tovernment  offi- 
cials. All  the  tensions  that  exist  between  town 
and  gown,  between  economic  practicality  and 
scholarly  theory  are  theref or«  Inherent  In  the 
Center. 

You  vmi  find  that  there  is  tension  in  the 
fact  that  the  East- West  Center  is  a  national 
educational  Institution  on  the  campus  of.  In 
cooperation  vrtth,  and  under  the  umbrella  of 
a  state  university.  Given  the  basic  antipathy 
of  the  American  pec^le  toward  their  national 
government,  deepened  by  recent  national 
events,  you  will  find  further  cause  for  ten- 
sions. 

iJUkRsma  TO  co|>E 
Learning  to  cope  with  the  tensions  that 
are  part  of  our  East-West  Ceater  existence  Is 
one  large  step  toward  reaching  our  goals. 
Tension  can  be  c<q>ed  with  In  at  least  two 
ways:  it  can  be  eltber  reduced,  or  It  can  be 
used  creatively.  We  could  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  tensions  we  have  in  the  East-West 
Center  by  eliminating  the  internationalism, 
or  the  Interdisciplinary  work  or  the  Interpro- 
fessional nature  of  our  progrsms,  or  creating 
an  institution  completely  separate  from  the 
University  of  HawaU.  Each  of  these  would 
reduce  the  tension  but  also  reduce  the  rich- 
ness of  our  educational  endeavor.  Therefore, 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  accept  the 
chaUenge  to  learn  to  cope  with  the  tensions 
and  use  them  creatively.  The  analogy  is  the 
violin  string.  A  man  cannot  make  music  on 
the  violin  unless  the  strings  are  tense.  There 
is  a  point  beyond  which  thq  tension  would 
break  the  string.  There  is  $l8o  a  point  of 
looseness  below  which  the  siring  would  faU 
to  make  the  music.  However,  with  the  proper 
amount  of  tension  music  is  produced  which 
makes  harmony  with  other  tnuslcal  instru- 
ments. In  famUles,  among  people  at  homo- 
geneous cultures,  there  are  deep  disagree- 
ments, fights  and  even  occasional  killings. 
Can  the  East-West  Center  remain  part  of  this 
dynamically  t^VimngiMg  aoth  oeatury  and  avoid 
these  tensions?  Of  course  no*.  However,  we 
shotUd  struggle  mightily  to  use  the  tensions 
to  create  harmony  with  men  of  all  cultures 
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and  bring  our  lives  a  little  closer  In  line  with 
our  goals. 

AMENDING  U.S.  HOUSING  ACT 
OP  193'' 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.    MITCHELL    of    Maryland.    Mr. 

Speaker,  under  permission  granted  to 

me  I  include  the  following  material  on 

amending  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937: 

Section-by-Section  Summabt 

The  bill  wovild  amend  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937. 

SHORT   TITLE 

Sec.  1.  Would  provide  that  the  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937." 

declasation  op  policy 

Sec.  2.  Would  provide  that  It  Is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  assist  the  States  and 
their  political  subdivision  to  remedy  unsafe 
and  unsanitary  housing  conditions  and  the 
acute  shortage  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
dwellings  for  families  of  low  income.  It  would 
also  vest  In  local  housing  agencies  the  max- 
imum amoimt  of  responsibility  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  hoxising  programs.  It 
would  also  state  that  no  low-income  hous- 
ing project  tenant  should  be  barred  from 
serving  on  the  board  of  a  public  housing 
agency  because  of  his  tenancy.  The  section  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  present  decla- 
ration of  policy  except  for  the  deletion  of 
obsolete  or  unnecessary  language.  In  this 
section  and  elsewhere,  the  term  "low-Income 
housing"  is  used  in  lieu  of  "low-rent  hous- 
ing." 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3(1) .  Would  define  "low-income  hous- 
ing" to  mean  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
dwellings  within  the  financial  reach  of  fam- 
Ules of  low  Income.  Income  limits  for  occu- 
pancy and  rents  would  be  fixed  by  public 
housing  agencies  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  maximum  rental  would  be  one- 
fourth  of  family  Income.  At  least  20  percent 
of  the  dwelling  units  In  any  project  placed 
under  annual  contributions  contracts  In  any 
fiscal  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  would  have  to  be  occupied  by  very 
low-income  famUles.  At  least  an  additional 
30  percent  would  have  to  be  occupied  by 
famUles  whose  Incomes  do  not  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  median  famUy  Incmne  for  the 
area  as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  Fam- 
ily income  would  be  defined  to  exclude:  the 
Income  of  a  famUy  member  (other  than  the 
head  of  the  household)  vrtio  Is  \mder  18 
ta  a  fuU-tlme  student;  an  amount  equal  to 
•300  for  each  member  of  the  family  resid- 
ing in  the  household  (other  than  the  head 
of  the  household)  who  is  a  wage  earner  or 
who  Is  under  18  or  who  Is  disabled  or  handi- 
capped or  a  fuU-time  student;  nonrecurring 
Income;  6  percent  of  the  family's  gross  in- 
come (10  percent  in  the  case  of  an  elderly 
famUy) ;  extraordinary  medical  or  other  ex- 
penses; and  an  amount  equal  to  sums  re- 
ceived by  the  household  head  or  hU  spouse 
for  certain  foster  child  care.  Would  continue 
to  prohibit  pubUc  agency  reduction  of  wel- 
fare assistance  payments  to  a  tenant  or  group 
of  tenants  as  result  of  appUcatlon  of  the 
25%  of  Income  maximum  rent  limitation. 

3(2).  Would  define  "low-Income  families" 
to  mean  families  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
enough  to  cause  private  enterprise  In  their 
locality  or  metropolitan  areas  to  buUd  an 
adequate  supply  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
dweUlngs  for  their  use.  The  term  "very  low- 
income  famUles"  would  be  defined  to  mean 
families  whose  Income  does  not  exceed  20 


percent  of  the  median  family  Income  for  the 
area. 

"FamUles"  would  Include  single  persons 
In  the  case  of  persons  at  least  fifty  years  of 
age  or  displaced  persons,  as  weU  as  ttie  re- 
maining member  of  a  tenant  family.  "Elderly 
famUles"  would  mean  those  whose  heads  (or 
their  spouses) ,  or  whose  sole  members,  are  at 
least  62  years  of  age,  under  a  dlsabUlty,  or 
handicapped.  "Displaced  families"  would 
mean  families  displaced  by  governmental  ac- 
tion or  families  whose  homes  have  been  ex- 
tensively damaged  or  destroyed  by  a  disaster 
declared  or  otherwise  formally  recognized 
pursuant  to  Federal  disaster  relief  laws. 

3(3).  Would  define  "development"  and 
"development  cost"  as  under  present  law, 
except  for  minor  changes  to  facUltate  proj- 
ect financing  and  the  deletion  of  an  unnec- 
essary provision  concerning  the  cost  of 
shared  faculties. 

3(4).  Would  substitute  "operation"  for  the 
present  term  "administration"  In  order  to 
conform  to  current  usage  in  the  public 
housing  program.  It  would  otherwise  sub- 
stantially restate  the  present  definition,  in- 
cluding the  provision  which  makes  it  clear 
that  the  cost  of  tenant  programs  and  services 
are  Includable  in  operation  of  a  project  and 
eligible  for  subsidy  assistance. 

3(5).  Would  define  "acquisition  cost"  to 
mean  the  amount  prudently  required  to  be 
expended  by  a  public  housing  agency  in  ac- 
quiring a  low-income  housing  project. 

3(6).  Would  define  "public  housing 
agency  '  to  mean  any  State,  county,  munici- 
pality or  other  governmental  entity  or  pub- 
lic body  (or  agency  or  instrumentality  there- 
of) which  Is  authorized  to  engage  in  or 
assist  In  the  development  or  operation  of 
low-income  housing.  This  would  amend  the 
present  provision  so  as  to  Include  public 
agencies  which  are  authorized  to  assist  In 
the  development  or  operation  of  such  hous- 
ing. 

3(7).  Would  define  "State"  to  Include  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  Indian  tribes,  bands,  groups,  and  nations 
(including  Alaska  Indians.  Aleuts,  and  Eski- 
mos) of  the  United  States. 

3(8) .  Would  define  "Secretary  to  mean  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

3(9).  Would  define  "low-income  housing 
project  or  "project"  to  mean  any  project  de- 
veloped, acquired,  or  assisted  under  the  Act 
and  the  Improvement  of  any  such  housing. 

LOANS    FOR    LOW-INCOME    HOUSING    FSOJECTS 

Sec.  4(a).  Would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  make  loans  to  public  housing  agencies  to 
help  finance  or  refinance  the  development, 
acquisition,  or  operation  of  low-Income 
housing  projects  by  such  agencies.  Such  loans 
would  provide  for  an  Interest  rate  specified 
by  the  Secretary  which  Is  not  less  than  a 
rat©  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  taking  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obUgations  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  com- 
parable to  the  average  maturities  of  such 
loans,  plus  one-eighth  of  one  percent. 

(b).  Would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  Is- 
sue and  have  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
notes  and  other  obligations  for  purchase  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  an  amount 
which  would  not,  unless  authorized  by  the 
President,  exceed  $1.5  blUlon. 

ANNUAL      CONTSIBXTTIONS       FOB       LOW-INCOHX 
HOUBDrC     PROJECTS 

Sec.  6(a).  Woxild  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  make  annual  contributions  to  public  hous- 
ing agencies  to  assist  m  achieving  and  main- 
taining the  low-lnoome  character  of  their 
projecte  and  would  direct  the  Secretary  to 
embody  provisions  for  such  contributions  In 


a  contract  guaranteeing  their  payment.  It 
woiUd  provide  that  the  annual  contribution 
payable  under  the  section  may  not  exceed 
the  debt  service  payable  on  obligations  is- 
sued by  the  public  housing  agency  to  finance 
the  development  or  acquisition  cost  of  the 
low-Income  project  involved.  The  present  re- 
quirement that  annual  contributions  be  fixed 
in  uniform  amounts  and  paid  In  such 
amounts  over  a  fixed  period  of  years  would 
be  deleted  In  order  to  afford  greater  fiexl- 
blllty  In  the  financing  of  pubUc  housing 
projects.  Under  the  revised  Act  there  would 
be  a  new  subsidy  structure  which  would 
provide  for  a  separation  between  the  author- 
ity to  make  annual  contributions  based  on 
debt  service  requirements  and  the  authority 
to  make  operating  subsidy  payments.  This 
subsection  also  would  delete  the  present  au- 
thorization to  pay  an  additional  annual  sub- 
sidy of  up  to  $120  per  dwelUng  unit  occupied 
by  an  elderly  family,  a  large  family,  a  famUy 
of  unusually  low  Income,  or  a  displaced 
family  as  the  purpose  of  these  subsidies 
would  be  included  under  the  broad  <^>erat- 
Ing  subsidy  authorization  contained  in  Sec- 
tion 9  of  the  revised  Act. 

(b).  Would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
prescribe  regulations  fixing  the  maximum 
contributions  to  be  provided  under  different 
circumstances,  giving  consideration  to  cost, 
location,  size,  rent-paying  ability  of  prospec- 
tive tenants  or  other  factors  bearing  upon 
the  need  to  achieve  a^d  maintain  low 
rentals.  Such  regulations  could  provide  for 
rates  of  contribution  based  on  development, 
acquisition,  or  operation  costs,  number  of 
dwelling  units,  number  of  persons  housed. 
Interest  charges,  or  other  appropriate  factors. 

(c) .  Would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  en- 
ter Into  contracts  for  annual  contributions 
aggregating  not  more  than  $1,199,260,000  per 
year,  which  would  be  increased  by  $225,- 
000.000  on  July  1.  1971.  by  $160,000,000  on 
July  1,  1972,  by  $140,000,000  on  July  1,  1973, 
by  $810,000,000  on  July  1,  1974,  and  by  $735,- 
000,000  on  July  1,  1976.  Of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  annual  contributions  contracts 
authorized  under  this  section,  (other  than 
units  In  private  accommodations  under  Sec- 
tion 8) ,  would  make  avaUable  not  less  than 
$16,000,000  on  July  1.  1974.  and  an  additional 
$16,000,000  on  July  1.  1976,  for  low-tacome 
housing  for  persons  who  are  members  of  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  pueblo,  group,  or  com- 
munity of  Indians  or  Alaska  natives  which 
Is  recognized  by  the  Federal  government  or 
any  state  government.  Not  more  than  30 
percent  of  the  dwelling  units  placed  under 
annual  contributions  In  any  fiscal  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section  would 
be  units  of  low  Income  housing  In  private 
accommodations  under  Section  8.  Annual 
contribution  contracts  shall  be  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  sum  of  the  total  debt 
service  payment  plus  operating  costs,  and  the 
rental  payments  that  tenants  are  required  to 
make  under  section  3  ( 1 ) .  At  least  20  percent 
of  the  dwelling  units  placed  under  annual 
contributions  In  any  fiscal  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  would  be  re- 
quired to  have  at  least  three  bedrooms  and 
the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  include 
Information  on  such  units  in  his  annual  re- 
port. Of  the  aggregate  amount  authorized, 
the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  use  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $100  million  per  year 
for  modernization.  The  Secretary  could  enter 
into  only  such  new  contracts  for  prellmmary 
loans  as  are  consistent  with  the  number  of 
dwelling  units  for  which  contracts  for  an- 
nual contributions  may  be  entered  Into.  The 
faith  of  the  United  States  woiUd  be  solemnly 
pledged  to  payment  of  all  annual  contribu- 
tions contracted  for  pursuant  to  this  section, 
and  there  would  be  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated each  year  the  amounts  necessary 
for  payments  of  all  annual  contribution-! 
contracted  for. 

This  subsection  also  would  require  pay- 
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menu  when  du»  ot  annual  contributions 
(out  of  avaUable  funda  other  than  funds  ob- 
tained through  the  Issuance  of  obligations 
pursuant  to  section  4(b) ) . 

(d).  Would  provide  that  any  contract  for 
lean*  or  annual  contributions  may  cover  one 
or  more  than  one  low-Income  project 
owned  by  a  public  housing  agency,  and  that 
If  the  contract  covers  two  or  more  projects. 
they  may  be  treated  coUectlvely  as  one 
project. 

(e) .  Would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  con- 
sent to  the  modification,  with  respect  to  rate 
of  Intereat,  time  of  payment  of  any  install- 
ment of  pnuclpal  or  Interest,  security 
amount  of  annual  contribution,  or  any  other 
term,  of  any  contract  or  agreement  to  which 
the  Secretary  Is  a  party,  subject  to  specific 
limitations  contained  in  the  Act.  It  also 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  with  the  con- 
•ent  of  a  public  housing  agency  to  amend 
contrtbutlona  contracts  when  It  would  pro- 
mote economy  or  be  In  the  financial  inter- 
est of  the  Oovemment,  or  would  be  neces- 
sary to  malnUln  the  low-income  character  of 
the  project  Involved.  However,  contracts 
could  not  be  amended  In  a  manner  which 
would  Impair  the  rights  of  low-income  ten- 
ants or  of  the  holders  of  any  outstanding 
obllgAtiona  for  which  annual  contributions 
have  been  pledged. 

(f).  Would  give  the  Secretary  addiUonal 
authority  to  pledge  annual  contrlbuUons  as 
a  guaimntee  of  payments  by  a  public  housing 
•gency  of  debt  service  on  obUgatlons  issued 
by  it  to  assUt  the  development  or  acquisition 
of  the  project  to  which  the  contributions 
relate,  except  that  such  additional  authority 
would  not  be  available  U  the  income  thereon 
la  exempt  from  Federal  taxation. 

(g).  Would  authorlae  a  public  housing 
agency  to  sell  a  low-Income  housing  project 
to  its  tenants  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
a*  the  agency  may  determine,  without  af- 
fecting the  Secretary's  commitment  to  pay 
annual  contributions  with  respect  to  that 
project,  but  such  contrlbuUons  could  not 
exceed  the  marlmum  contributions  author- 
ized imder  subsection  5(a) . 

oownacr  noviaKncs  akd  uquikkuxnts 
a».  «(a)  Would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
include  in  any  contract  for  loans,  annual 
cootrlbutlona,  sale,  lease,  mortgage,  or  any 
other  agreement  or  instrument  made  pur- 
suant to  the  Act,  such  covenants,  conditions 
tw  provlalons  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
inrore  tlte  low-Income  character  of  the  proj- 
ect iBvolTad,  and  that  no  otherwise  eligible 
•WPUcaat  shall  be  excluded  from  any  project 
"**"*'"*  o'  race.  reUglon.  nationality,  age. 
ae^t^marltal  status,  or  amount  or  source  of 
IneoDM.  Wotild  also  require  an  open  space 
or  piaygKmnd  In  connection  with  a  housing 
project.  Contracts  would  also  require  that 
•wsept  te  the  case  at  housing  predominantly 
for  the  elderly,  high-rise  elevator  projects 
^?S1_°°*  ^  pnnrlded  for  families  with 
eaiwren  unlees  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  is  no  practical  alteniatlTe 

(b)  Would  provide  a  llmlUtlon  on  the  cost 
of  project  construction  and  equipment  (ex- 
V^^  l*"**-  «»«™o"tlon,  and  non-dwelUng 
^cOltlee)  an  the  basis  of  which  the  amount 
or  annual  contributions  would  be  calculated 
™»«JBt  could  not  exceed  by  more  than  20 
percent  the  appropriate  prototype  cost  for 
the  area,  required  to  be  determined  at  least 
annually  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of 
•Btlmated  construcUon  coaU  of  various  ttew 
uniU  In  the  area  sulUble  for  occupancy  by 
person,  aaalated  under  the  Act.  In  making 
his  determlnaUon,  the  Secretary  would  be 
requlTMl  to  take  Into  consideration  the  extra 
*»rabUity  neeeHMry  for  safety  and  security 
and  economical  nHlntananoe.  the  provision 
ct  ndtahie  amenities,  the  appUeation  of  good 
^•■•gB  "ad  raatwteiianee  of  arehlteetural 
standards,  the  effectiveness  of  existing  east 
Itmlta,  and  the  advice  and  recommendations 
of  local  housing  producers. 


(c)  Would  require  every  contract  for  an- 
nual contributions  to  include  provisions  (1) 
allowing  the  Secretary  to  require  the  public 
housing  agency  to  review  and  revise  Its  maxi- 
mum income  limits  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines changed  conditiacs  in  the  locality 
make  such  revisions  necessary:  (2)  requiring 
a  public  housing  agency  to  determine  and 
certify  to  the  Secretary  that  occupants  of 
projects  were  admitted  tn  accordance  with 
approved  income  limits  a»d  to  review  family 
Incomes  at  intervals  of  two  years  (or  after 
shorter  period.  If  Secretary  deems  It  desira- 
ble); and  (3)  requiring  prompt  notification 
to  applicants  determined  to  be  ineligible 
for  admission  of  the  basis  for  the  deter- 
mination and  an  opportunity  for  an  informal 
hearing  and.  to  those  determined  eligible, 
of  the  approximate  date  of  occupancy  inso- 
far as  It  can  be  reasonably  determined.  This 
subsection  would  delete  the  present  provi- 
sion concerning  the  establishment  of  maxi- 
mum Income  limits  for  continued  occupancy 
in  low-income  housing. 

(d)  Would  provide  that  whenever  the 
receipts  of  a  public  housing  agency  exceeds 
its  expenditures,  the  excess  shall  be  applied 
to  reduce  subsequent  annual  contributions. 

(e)  Would  require  annual  contributions 
contracts  to  provide  that  when  a  public 
housing  agency  and  the  Secretary  mutually 
agree  that  a  project  Is  obsolete,  making  It 
unusable  for  housing  purposes,  a  program 
of  modifications  or  closaout  shall  be  pre- 
pared. It  would  authorlae  the  Secretary  to 
use  such  annual  contributions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  public  housing  agency  to 
undertake  an  agreed-upon  program  of  modi- 
fications. It  also  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  prepare  a  closeout  program,  utiliz- 
ing such  annual  contributions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  acccmmodate  outstanding  indebted- 
ness, the  cost  of  demolition  (if  physical  im- 
provements are  not  to  be  sold)  and  the  cost 
of  relocation.  The  net  cicseout  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  would  take  into  account 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  assets,  pursuant  to 
the  annual  contributions  contract. 

(f)  Would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide In  any  annual  contaibutlons  contract 
that  upon  substantial  default  by  the  pub- 
lic housing  agency  with  respect  to  the  cov- 
enants and  conditions  to  which  the  agency 
Is  subject,  as  defined  in  the  contract,  the 
agency  shall  be  required,  at  the  Secretary's 
option,  to  convey  title  or  possession  of  the 
project  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  wovild 
be  required  to  reconvey  or  redeliver  the  proj- 
ect to  the  public  housing  agency  when  the 
Secretary  was  satisfied  that  all  defaults  with 
respect  to  the  project  had  been  cured  or 
the  obligation  to  make  annual  contributions 
had  ended  and  there  wer«  no  obligations  or 
covenants  by  the  public  bousing  agency  to 
the  Secretary  then  in  default.  This  sub- 
section also  would  provide  that,  with  respect 
to  contracts  for  annual  oontrlbutlons  con- 
taining the  provisions  set  forth  above,  the 
Secretary's  obligation  to  pay  annual  con- 
tributions to  cover  debt  service  on  the  local 
agency's  obligations  would  continue  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  the  Act. 

CONGREGATE    ROtTBING 

Sec.  7.  Would  require  tHe  Secretary  to  en- 
courage public  housing  agencies,  in  providing 
housing  predominately  for  displaced,  elderly, 
or  handicapped  families,  to  develop  housing 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  occupants 
and.  wherever  practicable,  lor  use  in  whole  or 
In  part  as  congregate  housing.  It  would  limit 
the  amount  of  annual  contributions  for  con- 
gregate housing  to  ten  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  contracts  for  anaual  contributions 
entered  Into  pursuant  to  the  new  authority 
granted  under  section  302  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1870  or  any  sub- 
sequent law.  It  would  define  "congregate 
bousing"  to  mean  low-Income  housing  in 
which  some  or  aU  of  the  dwelimg  units  do 
not  hare  kitchen  facUltlee.  and  connected 
with  which  there  Is  a  central  dining  facility. 
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LOW-INCOME  HOTTSINO  IN  PRIVATE 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

Sec.  8(a)(1).  Would  authorize  public 
housing  agencies,  or  the  Secretary,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  form  of  low-income 
housing  which  wUl  aid  In  assuring  a  decent 
place  to  live  for  every  citizen,  which  will  take 
full  advantage  of  vacancies  in  the  private 
housing  market,  and  whlcli  will  provide  eco- 
nomically mixed  housing,  to  provide  housing 
for  low-income  families  In  the  form  of  low- 
iucome  housing  in  private  accommodations 
in  accordance  with  section  B. 

(a)  (2)  Would  define,  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 8,  the  term  "low-lnconje  housing  In  pri- 
vate acconunodatlons"  to  mean  dwelling 
units,  leased  from  an  own«r.  which  provide 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwelling  accom- 
modations and  which  may  include  related 
facilities,  and  would  define  the  term  "owner" 
to  mean  any  person  or  entity  having  the  legal 
right  to  lease  or  sublease  property  containing 
one  or  more  dwelling  unit*  as  described  la 
this  section. 

(b)  Would  direct  each  pubUc  housing 
agency  to  conduct  a  continuing  survey  and 
listing  of  available  dwelling  units  within  the 
communities  under  Its  Jtlrtsdlctlon  which 
provide  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwelling 
accommodations  and  related  facilities  and 
are,  or  may  be  made,  sultahje  Tor  use  as  low- 
income  housing  in  private  accommodations 
under  this  section. 

(c)  Would  direct  each  public  housing 
agency,  by  notification  to  the  owners  of  hous- 
ing listed  under  subsection  or  by  publication 
or  advertisement,  or  oth*rwlse.  to  make 
known  from  time  to  time  to  the  public  In  the 
community  or  communities  under  Its  Juris- 
diction the  anticipated  nted  for  dwelling 
units  in  such  community  or  communities  to 
be  used  as  low-income  housing  m  private  ac- 
commodations under  this  section,  Inviting 
the  owners  of  such  dwellli^  units  to  make 
available  for  purposes  of  this  section  one  or 
more  of  such  units. 

This  subsection  also  would  direct  public 
housing  agencies  to  conduct  appropriate 
inspections  of  offered  units  and  If  it  finds 
that  such  units  are.  or  may  be  made  suitable 
for  use  as  low-Income  hoostng  tn  private 
accommodations  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 8(a)  (2).  and  the  rentals  to  be  charged 
for  such  units,  as  agreed  to  by  the  agency 
and  the  owner  consistent  with  section  8 
(d)(2),  are  within  the  flnitT^»»t«i  range  of 
families  of  low  Income,  tl»e  agency  could 
approve  such  units  In  acconlaiice  with  (and 
subject  to  the  appUcable  limitations  con- 
talned  In)  this  section.  Also,  each  public 
housing  agency  would  be  required  to  main- 
tain a  current  list  of  unlta  approved  by  it 
including  related  Information  it  considers 
necessary  or  appropriate. 

(d)  Would  provide  that,  to  the  extent  of 
contracts  entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  with 
a  public  housing  agency  under  section  S(c) 
of  the  Act,  such  agency  In  iM:eordance  with 
criteria  established  by  the  Secretary  could 
enter  Into  contracts  to  make  assistance  pay- 
ments for  the  use  of  dwelling  units  In  ac- 
cordance with  Section  8.  Each  such  contract 
would  provide  (with  respedt  to  any  unit) 
that  (1)  the  selectlOTi  of  tenants  for  such 
unit  shall  be  the  funcUon  of  the  public  hous- 
ing agency,  but  no  otherwise  eligible  tenant 
shall  be  excluded  from  participation  In  the 
program  because  of  race,  religion,  national- 
ity, age,  sex.  marital  status,  or  amount  or 
source  of  Income;  (2)  the  rental  and  other 
charges  to  be  received  by  the  owner  shall  be 
negotiated  and  agreed  to  by  the  agency  and 
the  owners,  and  the  rental  aod  other  charges 
to  be  paid  by  the  tenant  shall  be  determined 
In  accordance  with  the  standards  applicable 
to  units  In  low-Income  housing  projects  as- 
sisted under  dther  provlslotis  of  this  Act; 
(3)  the  contract  shall  provide  tenants  with 
the  same  rights  and  protections  as  would  he 
provided  If  they  were  residents  of  housing 
owned  by  the  agency:    (4)  the  agency  shall 
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have  the  sole  right  to  give  notice  to  vacate, 
with  the  owner  having  the  right  to  make 
representations  to  the  agency  for  termina- 
tion of  a  tenancy,  but  no  notice  to  vacate 
shall  be  Issued  without  just  cause  and  any 
tenant  receiving  such  notice  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  fair  and  Impartial  hearing;  (6) 
maintenance  and  replacements  shall  be  In 
accordance  with  the  standard  practice  for 
the  building  concerned,  as  established  by 
the  owner  and  agreed  to  by  the  agency;  and 
(6)  the  agency  and  the  owner  shall  carry 
out  such  other  appropriate  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  mutually  agreed  to  by 
them. 

Finally,  the  subsection  would  provide  that 
each  contract  between  a  public  hoiising 
agency  and  an  owner  entered  Into  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  for  a  term  not  less 
than  twelve  months  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  months,  and  shall  be 
renewable  by  such  agency  and  owner  at  the 
expiration  of  such  term. 

(e)  Would  provide  that  the  aimual  con- 
tribution for  a  project  of  a  public  housing 
agency  for  low-Income  housing  In  private 
accommodations  under  this  section  in  lieu 
of  any  other  guaranteed  contribution  au- 
thorized by  section  5  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  fixed  annual  contribution 
which  would  be  established  under  this  Act 
for  a  newly  constructed  project  by  such  pub- 
lic housing  agency  designed  to  accommodate 
the  comparable  number,  sizes,  and  kinds  of 
families.  Would  also  provide  that  the  period 
over  which  payments  will  be  made  to  a  pub- 
lic housing  agency  for  a  project  of  low- 
income  housing  in  private  accommodations 
under  section  8,  and  the  aggregate  amount 
of  such  payments,  under  a  contract  for  an- 
nual contributions,  shall  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  units  In  the  com- 
munity or  communities  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  such  agency  which  are  in  use  (or  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  placed  In  use) 
as  low-Income  housing  In  private  accom- 
modations under  this  section,  taking  into 
account  the  terms  of  the  leases  under  which 
such  imlts  are  (or  will  be)  so  used.  Also,  this 
subsection  would  state  that  contracts  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  a  public  housing 
agency  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  reasonable  and  nec- 
essary expenses  Incurred  by  such  agency  In 
conducting  surveys,  listings.  Inspections,  and 
tenant  selection  and  assignment. 

(f )  Would  authorize  a  public  housing  agen- 
cy to  piirchase  any  structure  containing  one 
or  more  dwelling  iinlts  leased  to  provide  low- 
rent  housing  In  private  accommodations  un- 
der this  section  for  the  purpose  of  reselling 
the  structure  to  the  tenant  or  tenants  oc- 
cupying units  aggregating  In  value  at  least 
80  percent  of  the  structiu«'s  total  value. 
Would  also  require  that  any  such  resale  be 
made  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
(Including  provision  for  deferment  of  the 
required  downpayment  and  tat  elimination 
of  or  adjustments  In  the  required  Interest 
payments  during  a  tem|>orary  period)  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  tenants  Involved 
to  make  the  purchase  without  undue  finan- 
cial hardship. 

ANKUAL  CONTIUBirnONS  FOB  OPSBATION  OF 
LOW-INCOMX    BOOSING   FBOJXCTS 

Sec.  9(a).  Would  require  the  Secretary  to 
make  separate  annual  contributions  to  pub- 
lic housing  agencies  tat  the  (^>entlon  of  low- 
income  housing  projects.  The  contribution 
would  be  payable  In  the  amounts  required 
( 1)  to  assure  the  low-Income  character  of  the 
projects  Involved  and  (2)  to  achieve  and 
maintain  adeqti&te  <^>eratlng  services  and 
reserves.  The  Secretary  would  be  required 
to  embody  the  provisions  for  annual  contri- 
butions for  operating  subsidy  in  a  contract 
guaranteeing  their  payment. 

Public  housing  agencies  would  determine, 
with  the  ai^roval  of  the  Secretary,  expro- 
priate and  required  (grating  service*  and 


reserve  funds,  including  tenant  services, 
which  would  constitute  the  base  level  of 
operating  services  of  the  agency.  If  project 
Income  In  any  year  was  Insufficient  to  meet 
the  established  base  level  for  that  year,  the 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  make  annual 
contributions  to  meet  the  residual  cost.  The 
Federal  commitment  to  maintain  such  base 
level  of  operating  services  would  be  required 
to  be  incorporated  In  an  annual  contribu- 
tions contract.  Base  levels  would  be  signified 
by  a  public  housing  agency  at  the  beginning 
of  Its  operating  year  when  It  prepares  Its  an- 
nual budget.  Reexaminations  of  the  bsse 
level  would  be  required  when  the  agency 
makes  Its  reexamination  of  tenant  Income 
(at  least  every  two  years) . 

(b)  WoiUd  authorize  the  Secretary,  In  ad- 
dition to  the  amounts  authorized  In  section 
5(c)  of  the  Act,  to  enter  Into  contracts  for 
operating  subsidy  annual  contributions  In 
an  amount  aggregating  no  more  than  $600,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  $660,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976. 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  10(a). — Would  require  the  Secretary 
to  prepare  annual  budget  programs  as  pro- 
vided for  wholly  owned  Government  corpora- 
tions by  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act  and  to  maintain  an  Integral  set  of 
amounts  to  be  audited  annually  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

(b)  Would  provide  that  all  receipts  and 
assets  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Act  shall 
be  available  untu  expended. 

(c)  Would  authorize  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  to  act  as  depositories,  custodians,  and 
fiscal  agents  for  the  Secretary. 

FINANCING    LOW-INCOME    HOUSING    PROJECTS 

Sec.  11(a).  Would  provide  that  where  ob- 
ligations of  a  public  housing  agency  are  se- 
cured by  a  pledge  of  loans,  annual  contribu- 
tions, or  both,  and  the  Secretary  has  so  certi- 
fied, the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  would  back  the  guarantee,  which 
would  be  Incontestable  In  the  hands  of  a 
bearer. 

(b)  Would  provide  that,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  section  5(g)  (which  would  grant  ad- 
ditional authority  for  annual  contributions 
in  cases  of  non-tax  exempt  obligations) ,  pub- 
lic housing  agency  obUgatlons  issued  In  con- 
nection with  low-Income  housing  projects 
and  the  Income  from  such  projects  shall  be 
exempt  from  Federal  taxes.  It  would  modify 
the  present  provision  so  as  to  make  It  clear 
that  this  exemption  applies  whether  the  ob- 
ligations are  paid  by  the  public  housing 
agency  or  by  the  Secretary. 

LABOR    STANDARDS 

Sec.  12.  Would  require  contracts  entered 
into  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  Include  a  pro- 
vision requiring  (1)  aU  architects,  tech- 
nical engineers,  draftsmen,  and  technicians 
employed  in  the  development  of  a  low- 
income  housing  project,  and  (2)  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  In  the  operation  of  proj- 
ects to  be  paid  not  less  than  the  wages  pre- 
vailing In  the  locality,  as  determined  or 
adopted  by  the  Secretary  subsequent  to  a 
determination  tmder  applicable  State  or 
local  law.  It  also  would  require  such  con- 
tracts to  include  a  provision  that  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  in  the  development 
of  a  low-income  housing  project  (including 
a  project  for  the  use  of  privately  built  hous- 
ing) shall  be  paid  not  lees  than  the  wages 
prevailing  in  the  locality,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  pursuant  to  the 
Davls-Bac<m  Act. 

EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  PROJECTS  FROM  RENTAL 
FORMX7LA 

Sec.  13.  Would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  In  lieu  ot 
the  rental  or  income  contribution  provisions 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended  by  this  Act,  to  approve  the  use 


of  special  schedules  of  required  payments  for 
participants  In  mutual  help  housing  projects 
who  contribute  labor,  land,  or  materials  to 
the  development  of  such  projects. 

ASSISTANCE  TO   NOT-FOR-PROFIT   ORGANIZATIONS 

Sbc.  14.  Would  provide  that  In  areas  where 
no  public  housing  agency  exists  or  where  a 
public  housing  agency  Is  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  provide  low-income  housing  under  this 
act,  the  Secretary,  upon  application  of  a 
private,  not-for-profit  organization  located 
In  such  area,  Is  authorized  to  extend  to  such 
organization,  to  the  extent  feasible,  all  of 
the  benefits  of  this  Act.  Organizations  re- 
ceiving such  benefits  shall  be  bound  by  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  as  if  they  were  public 
housing  agencies.  Such  not-for-profit  orga- 
nizations shall  be  organized  for  the  purposes 
of  engaging  in  or  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment or  operation  of  low-income  housing 
and  shall  be  governed  by  a  board  of  directors 
which  is  representative  of  the  population 
living  in  the  area.  In  addition  to  the  pur- 
poses specified  for  annual  contributions  in 
Section  5  of  this  Act,  such  annual  contribu- 
tions may  be  used  to  retire  the  principal  and 
Interest  on  any  debt  incurred  by  the  not-for- 
profit  organization  for  the  purchase,  con- 
struction, repair  or  lease  of  low-income  hous- 
ing regardless  of  whether  or  not  such  debt 
Is  Insured,  guaranteed  or  subsidized  under 
any  federal,  state  or  local  government  hous- 
ing program. 


EQUITY  FOR  THE  SINGLE 
TAXPAYER 

(Mr.  KOCH  £iske<l  and  wsis  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
at  this  time  to  urge  the  distingtiished 
chairman,  Wilbitr  Miixs,  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, to  move  expeditiously  in  execu- 
tive session  with  the  markup  of  H.R. 
2701.  I  testified  before  that  committee 
last  year  supporting  the  passage  of  H.R. 
2701;  again  I  caU  the  House's  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  passing  this  legisla- 
tion without  waiting  another  year. 

As  we  all  know,  milhons  of  Americans 
are  now  in  the  process  of  filing  their  1973 
tax  returns.  Unfortunately,  approxi- 
mately 38  million  people,  namely,  those 
who  are  not  married,  wiU  be  discrimi- 
nated against  when  they  pay  their  taxes. 
H.R.  2701  would  remove  this  discrimina- 
tory inequity  faced  by  sln^^e  people  by 
establishing  a  uniform  rate  structure  for 
all  taxpayers,  whether  they  be  married, 
widowed,  divorced,  or  single.  This  means 
that  after  the  allowable  deductions  and 
exemptions  are  taken,  the  same  gradu- 
ated tax  rate  would  be  applied  to  an  in- 
dividual's taxable  Income,  regardless  of 
one's  marital  status,  thus  allowing  per- 
scHis  to  compute  their  taxes  by  using  the 
same  tax  table  currently  reserved  for  use 
by  married  couples  filing  jointly.  H.R. 
2701  has  163  cosponsors,  and  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  as  S.  650  by  Sen- 
ator Packwood. 

The  single  taxpayer  pays  up  to  20  per- 
cent more  in  taxes  than  a  taxpayer  filing 
a  Joint  return.  The  actual  cost  can  best 
be  illustrated  by  a  few  examples.  A  sin- 
gle taxpayer  whose  taxable  income  is 
$12,000  pays  $2,630  In  taxes;  if  he  or 
she  were  married  and  filing  a  Joint  re- 
turn, he  or  she  would  pay  $2,260 — a  dif- 
ference of  $370.  And  the  rate  on  any  In- 
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come  in  excess  of  $12,000 — up  to 
$14,000 — increases;  for  example,  20  per- 
cent for  the  single  return  and  25  percent 
for  the  Joint  return.  The  tax  penalty  for 
being  single  at  $16,000  is  $570;  at  $20,000. 
$850;  at  $50,000.  $3,130. 

I  believe  that  taxes  should  reflect  dif- 
ferences in  a  taxpayer's  responsibilities 
for  dependent  suppcnt,  but  the  way  to  do 
this  is  through  exemptions  for  depend- 
ents, not  throti^  different  tax  schedules 
for  the  same  incomes.  To  that  end.  I  have 
proposed  legislation  to  increase  the  per- 
sonal exemption  and  the  exemption  for 
dependents  to  $1,200.  Requiring  as  we  do 
today  that  single  persons  pay  at  a  higher 
rate  is  simply  arbitrary.  The  joint  tax 
retiim  rate  for  married  taxpayers  does 
not  reflect  the  cBfferent  financial  respon- 
sibilities in  supporting  six  dependents  as 
opposed  to  say,  one  dependent.  Further- 
more, under  the  present  rate  structure  a 
divorcee  or  widow  with  three  dependents, 
using  the  head  of  household  schedule, 
pays  taxes  at  a  higher  rate  than  a  mar- 
ried couple  with  no  children.  In  fact, 
widows  and  divorcees  who  are  heads  of 
households  on  the  average  are  reqiilred 
to  pay  10  percent  more  taxes  than  they 
would  had  their  marriages  continued  or 
their  spouses  lived. 

The  failure  by  Congress  to  act  on  this 
legislation  would  be  unconscionable.  Only 
six  other  countries  tax  their  unmarried 
people  more  heavily  than  their  married 
couples.  Five  of  these  six,  Russia,  three 
of  her  satellites  and  Spain,  are  dictator- 
ships. We  all  realize  that  our  tax  code 
contains  a  number  of  tax  preferences. 
What  HJl.  2701  calls  for  is  not  another 
preference,  but  simple  equity  for  the  un- 
married taxpayer.  Moreover,  this  equity 
is  not  for  th«  benefit  of  a  few,  but  rather 
for  the  benefit  of  most,  for  almost  every- 
one must  face  the  prospect  of  one  day 
being  single  and,  unless  this  bill  is  passed, 
being  confronted  with  discriminatory 
taxation. 


ONE  PICTURE  WORTH  A  THOUSAND 
WORDS 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcorb  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  an  old  saying  tliat  one  picture  is  worth 
a  thousand  words,  and  I  believe  it.  I  think 
that  this  Is  one  of  the  reasons  I  get  so 
fed  up  with  slanted  political  cartoons  and 
their  artists.  Primarily,  I  am  talking 
about  the  nationaUy  syndicated  cartoon- 
ists like  Herblock  and  Oliphant.  You 
know  the  ones,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Phillips,  who  Is  the  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  Shreveport  Journal 
located  in  my  district,  and  I  might  add, 
an  excellent  daily  newspaper,  recently 
devoted  a  column  to  the  subject  of  polit- 
ical cartoons  and  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  nati<mally  syndicated  ones  are  bla- 
tantly nti-Nlxon  and  are  limited  to  sev- 
eral subjects — Watergate,  the  energy 
crisis,  and  ecology. 

Mr.  Phillips  says  that  his  paper  sub- 
scribes to  several  cartoonists,  but  adds: 


It's  a  cold  day  In  August  when  one  of  the 
nationally  syndicated  aartoonlsta  draws 
something  favorable  toward  the  President 
or  even  mildly  objective  toward  him.  Some 
depict  Mr.  Nixon  as  a  common  criminal,  con- 
victing him  long  before  he  has  been  Im- 
peached or  tried. 

What  amazes  Mr.  Phillips  is  that  the 
President  still  has  the  support  that  he 
does  have.  He  said : 

Many  of  these  cartoons,  If  not  all,  and 
others  like  them  are  being  printed  daUy  In 
newspapers  in  some,  maybe  most,  parts  of 
the  United  States.  V?hat  amazes  me  Is  that 
the  President  still  has  as  much  popular  sup- 
port as  he  does. 

Finally.  Mr.  Phillips  concedes  that  car- 
toonists are  entitled  to  their  views: 

But  these  days  they  don't  seem  to  be  able 
to  deal  with  any  except  four  subjects:  Water- 
gate, In  which  they've  already  convicted 
Nixon;  the  energy  crisis  which  they  blame  on 
the  President  or  the  big  oil  companies;  the 
Middle  east,  and  ecology  (oh  brother, 
ecology),  i;  one  of  our  columnists  writes 
about  education,  law  enforcement  or  some 
other  topical  matter  It  taloes  hsJf  the  morn- 
ing to  find  a  cartoon  dealing  with  the  subject. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  entire  column  by  Mr. 
Phillips  above  mentioned: 

Caps  and  Lowkr  Case 
( By  Charles  PliUllps ) 

One  of  my  duties  arouad  the  ofHce  is  to 
pick  out  cartoons  to  go  on  the  editorial  page 
and  the  opposite-editorial  page.  It's  a  hard 
job  when  you  work  on  a  newspaper  which 
isn't  at  all  convinced  that  Richard  M.  Nixon 
should  be  impeached  and  when  you  feel  the 
same  way  yourself. 

The  paper  subscribes  to  several  cartoon- 
ists, some  of  which  are  tl>e  best  in  the  na- 
tion. But  it's  a  cold  day  in  August  when  one 
of  the  nationally-syndieated  cartoonists 
draws  something  favorable  toward  the  Pres- 
ident or  even  mildly  objective  toward  him. 
Some  of  the  cartoonists  dapict  Mr.  Nixon  as 
a  common  criminal,  convlatlng  him  long  be- 
fore he  has  been  Impeached  or  tried.  I  read 
In  the  British  publication  Punch  recently 
that  most  news  writers  and  cartoonists  are 
anarchists  at  heart,  and  I  believe  it! 

So  let's  take  a  verbal  look  (that  phrase 
is  almost  grammatical  anarchy)  at  some  of 
the  cartoons  we  are  getting  these  days. 

As  I  look  under  our  cartoon  file  titled  "ad- 
ministration" the  first  on»  I  come  to  is  by 
Ranan  Lurie  who  \ises  ad  over-sized  and 
visually  grotesque  style.  TTae  cartoon  shows 
the  President  cringing  aad  walking  away 
from  a  man  in  clerical  robes  who  is  holding 
up  a  cross  which  has  printed  on  it  the  word 
•■quit."  The  caption  of  tfte  cartoon  reads: 
"The  Exorcist." 

Farther  down  the  stack  there  is  one  by 
Herblock  which  shows  a  man  In  pinstriped 
suit  with  dark  glasses  a  la  Mafia.  He  Is 
labeled  "The  Nixon  Gang"  and  he  Is  telling 
the  Senate  about  refusal  to  testify  on 
grounds  of  executive  privilege.  Another 
Herblock  cartoon  shows  the  President  about 
to  sink  In  murky  water  and  holding  a  sign 
saying  "Papers  on  the  ITT  case  and  the  milk 
funds."  The  caption  has  the  President  saying 
"The  allegations  are  utterly  false — I've  only 
been  Involved  up  to  here." 

This  cartoon,  appearing  In  many  news- 
papers across  the  nation,  was  drawn  before 
any  sort  of  charges  had  been  miade  against 
the  President  concerning  ITT  or  the  milk 
fund  contributors.  In  fact,  no  charges  have 
been  brought  at  all,  except  by  Mssrs.  Her- 
block and  Co. 

StlU  another  Herblock  oartoon  shows  the 
President  in  front  of  a  po<ium  with  micro- 


phones on  it.  In  the  rear  Js  an  American 
flag.  The  cartoon  Js  captioned  "State  of  the 
Union."  Nixon  is  shown  holding  a  sign  say- 
ing "I  am  not  a  crook."  Of  course,  the  in- 
ference Is  that  he  is  a  crook. 

Cartoonist  Lane  uses  ridicule  in  attack- 
ing the  President.  One  of  ma  panels  shows 
Nixon  standing  shamefacedly  in  front  of  a 
man  dressed  as  Uncle  Sam.  Uncle  Sam  is 
s»ying,  "If  you  were  to  resign,  think  of  the 
future  you'd  have  as  a  ^gtx  consultant." 
Clever,  yes.  Fair,  no. 

Then  there  is  one  by  Oliphimt  which  shows 
the  President  and  another  person  standing 
near  a  door  labeled  "GOP  Department  of 
Sabotage."  The  unidentified  man  is  saying  to 
the  President:  "Want  to  know  where  else  you 
could  cut  expenditures?"  Tken  for  the  real 
knife,  the  cartoonist  has  two  smaU  figures  iu 
a  corner  and  one  is  saying,  "The  next  caper 
is  to  steal  the  Constitution."  What's  he  talk- 
ing about  when  he  says  "ste»l  the  Constitu- 
tion?" Nothing,  I  fear.  Just  bias. 

Another  Lurie  gem  shows  Mr.  Nixon  pre- 
cariously trying  to  balance  himself  on  a  rope. 
Below  it  is  a  revolving  barrel  of  oil,  then  a 
ball  labeled  "Personal  scandals"  and  another 
marked  'ITT,"  and  two  other  spheres  tagged 
"etc"— all  on  top  of  a  tight  rope.  Mr.  Nixon 
is  portrayed  as  a  perspiring  figure  with  a  hole 
in  Ills  shoe.  Lurie's  imagination  is  boundless 
when  it  comes  to  despising  the  President. 
Another  cartoon  depicts  NlJion  In  the  robes 
of  an  emperor  with  a  crown  t(>pped  by  a  runic 
cross.  He  is  pulling  a  toy.  The  "toy"  is  a 
guillotine  and  the  caption  sa^s:  "Some  heads 
are  going  to  roll." 

Back  to  Herblock.  He  has  aicartoon  with  no 
caption  which  shows  the  President  in  the 
upper  half  of  an  hour  glass.  Obviously,  the 
sands  of  time  are  'Vice  President  Ford  enter- 
ing a  room  in  which  Nixon  is  surrounded  by 
a  cow  named  "milk  deal,"  an  aUigator  named 
"fuel  crisis  "  and  a  goose,  t  guess,  labeled 
"l^ugs."  Nixon  is  saying  "Welcome  to  the 
zoo." 

Back  to  Herblock.  One  Of  his  cartoons 
shows  the  President  at  his  desk.  Bolts  of 
lightning  are  coming  throi^h  the  window 
and  fioodwaters  axe  several  feet  deep  inside 
the  room.  There  is  no  caption.  The  Inference 
is  that  President  Nixon  Is  about  to  drown  la 
his  troubles.  We  already  know  what  Mr.  Her- 
block believes  those  troubles  to  be. 

These  are  just  a  few.  Tttere  are  dozens 
more  just  about  as  bad.  There  was  one  show- 
ing the  legs  of  a  man  who  obTlously  had  been 
lynched  on  a  tree  on  the  WWte  House  lawn. 
The  legs,  of  course,  are  unmistakably  those 
of  the  President.  I  thought  it  was  in  such 
bad  taste  that  I  threw  it  awtay.  Probably  be 
worth  something  50  years  from  now. 

We  must  remember  that  many  of  these 
cartoons,  if  not  all,  and  others  Uke  them  are 
being  printed  dally  In  newspapers  In  Sjme, 
maybe  most,  parts  of  the  United  States.  Vhat 
amazes  me  is  that  the  President  still  has  as 
much  popular  support  as  he  *oes.  The  recent 
off-year  congressional  elections  in  Pennsvl- 
vania.  Michigan  and  Oliio  show  that  Repub- 
lican candidates  lost  by  smsdl  majorities.  If 
the  country  agreed  with  our  distinguished 
cartoonists  the  GOP  candidates  would  have 
polled  only  their  own  vote  and  maybe  their 
wives'.  If  they  were  allowed  to  go  unhung  to 
election  day. 

The  cartoonists,  of  course,  are  entitled  to 
their  opimons.  But  these  days  they  don't 
seem  to  be  able  to  deal  with  any  except  four 
subjects:  Watergate,  In  which  they've  al- 
ready convicted  Nixon:  the  energy  crisis 
which  they  blame  on  the  Jtesldent  or  the 
big  oil  companies;  the  Middle  east,  and  ecol- 
ogy (oh  brother,  ecology).  If  one  of  our  col- 
umnists writes  about  education,  law  enforce- 
ment or  some  other  toplc&l  (natter  it  takes 
half  the  morning  to  find  a  cartoon  dealing 
with  the  subject. 

Why,  they've  even  quit  drawing  cartoons 
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about  civil  rights  and  integration.  Frankly, 
I  think  the  mlllenium  is  at  hand. 


TKBTIMONY       BEFORE       GENERAL, 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 

(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague,  Congresswoman  Shik- 
LKY  Chisholm,  and  myself,  I  wish  to 
submit  for  the  Record  the  testimony 
given  before  the  General  Subcommittee 
on  Education  on  March  19  in  hearings  on 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act.  Sister 
TTicente  speaks  from  both  the  heart  and 
the  head — from  her  background  as  a 
Spanish-speaking  child  growing  up  in 
New  York  and  her  adult  experience  in 
working  for  better  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  similar  children  growing  up 
today  in  Massachusetts. 

We  felt  this  testimony  presented  such 
an  eloquent  statement  of  the  problems 
faced  by  the  child  in  need  of  bilingual 
education  in  our  society  that  it  would  be 
worthwhile  giving  it  a  wider  audience. 

The  testimony  follows : 
Statement  of  Sister  Prances  Georgia  'Vi- 
cente, Advocate  for  Lingiiistic  Minori- 
ties, Bureau  of  Equal  EIducation  Ofpor- 
TUNrry,  Department  of  Education,  Bos- 
ton, M.ASS. 

Sister  Vicente.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair- 
man and  honorable  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  have  to  In  conscience  add  something  to 
that  kind  of  ponderous  introduction  because 
I  am  another  person  also. 

[Spanish.] 

It  Is  significant  when  we  get  resumes 
from  abroad  it  always  includes  home  lan- 
guages people  speak.  It  was  like  a  home- 
coming when  I  met  Mr.  Cruz  this  morning. 
1  found  out  I  taught  all  his  sisters  and 
brothers,  so  I  would  like  to  inject  a  Uttle  of 
the  human  element.  I  know  you  have  been 
deluged  with  statistics  and  all  the  reasons 
why  bilingual  education  should  exist.  Having 
been  involved  in  law,  I  assure  you  statistics 
are  important,  but  please,  the  cultural  part. 

When  I  spoke  in  Spanish,  I  became  an- 
other person  causing  in  me  to  feel  the  roots 
of  my  ancestors  in  Spain.  I  can  go  through 
Madrid  and  feel  at  home,  yet  I  can  speak  as 
an  American  where  I  was  bcwn  in  New 
York  and  feel  comfortable  In  this  culture. 
We  can  only  become  more  of  what  we  really 
are  when  we  understand  and  feel  the  roots 
of  what  we  were.  Then  we  can  become 
better  Americans.  And  what  is  to  be  an 
American  really? 

If  aU  of  us  look  back  into  the  history  of 
our  ancestry,  we  don't  have  to  go  too  far 
back  before  we  touch  the  immigrant  part 
of  our  family.  And  yet  what  do  we  have  to 
show  for  the  glorious  kaleidoscope  of  di- 
versity with  which  we  could  have  enriched 
the  history  of  our  nation  instead  of  having 
adhered  to  the  melting  pot  theory;  that  we 
all  go  Into  a  pot  and  we  are  all  going  to  come 
out  somehow  American.  What  does  that 
mean? 

I  am  so  glad  my  parents  escaped  the  1S^- 
Ing  pot.  When  I  walked  into  our  home,  it  was 
the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world  to 
be  a  little  Spanish  girl  even  If  on  the  streets 
of  New  York  they  called  me  a  spick.  But  I 
oould  withstand  that  pressure  from  the 
outside  because  I  did  not  speak  English 
and,  therefore,  it  was  implicit  I  was  dif- 
ferent from  and  less  than  they. 

If  a  professor  in  a  university  speaks  with 
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an  accent,  that  Is  something  awesome.  But 
If  a  poor  little  Puerto  Rlcan  child  on  the 
street  says,  "Me  no  Puerto  Blcan,  me  Amer- 
ican."— that  is  right,  boys  get  rid  of  what 
you  think  is  not  American  an^  get  as- 
slmilated. 

Yet  you  know  when  Americans  go  abroad 
they  expect  every  cab  driver  and  waiter  to 
help  him  In  his  need  by  speaking  Kngiish. 
We  have  500  mil  lion  people  In  our  West- 
ern Hemi^here.  of  whom  198  mllUon  speak 
Spanish  as  their  primary  language.  But  we 
look  south  of  the  border  and  we  say,  "You 
people  get  educated,  learn  English,"  and  we 
sit  back  here  as  a  mono-lingual  nation  and 
don't  feel  we  need  to  extend  ourselves  just 
in  the  human  relationships  of  acknowledg- 
ing and  respecUng  tlielr  background.  Of 
these  hundreds  of  mUlions  in  our  own  coun- 
try, more  than  10  million  are  Spanish- 
speaking. 

It  is  closing  tn  the  Southwest.  We  know 
the  history.  Puerto  Ricans  are  moving  into 
all  the  Eastern  cities  as  far  West  as  Chicago. 
It  is  closing  la  on  us.  We  can't  miss  it.  We 
.ore  the  fifth  largest  Spanish-speaking  na- 
tion in  the  world,  exceeded  only  by  Mexico 
Spain,  Argentaia.  So  it  Is  time  this  whole 
Idsa  that  we  are  "catering"  to  non-English- 
speaking  chUdren  or  peoples  and  we  are  giv- 
ing them  some  crumbs  of  our  benefits  here 
should  turn  the  other  way  and  say  what 
great   resources   have    we    wasted? 

We  are  a  great  people  for  natural  re- 
sources in  the  United  States.  'What  about 
our  human  resources  that  we  failed  to 
elaborate. 

So  I  wotUd  like  to  put  two  things  forth: 
The  human  element,  which  I  win  go  to  in 
just  a  moment,  and  the  great  human  re- 
sources that  we  have  lost  by  putting  our 
immigrants  historically  into  the  melting  pot. 
What  about  the  human  element?  We  feel 
that  the  understanding  among  nations  Is 
going  to  bring  peace,  but  nations  are  made 
up  of  people.  And  people  come  down  to 
personal  relationships  and  the  jjersons  of 
multi-lingual  groups  we  have  in  our  nation 
are  the  first  we  have  to  address  ourselves 
t-o  before  v/e  want  Kissinger  to  run  around 
the  world  trying  to  solve  Its  problems.  We 
hare  our  own. 
[Spanish.] 

Now  why  do  they  come  up?  That  is  an- 
other whole  socioeconomic  and  political 
thing  and  I  cannot  take  your  time  for  that. 
I  was  In  Puerto  Rico  25  years  ago  when 
country  people  raised  their  chickens  and 
vegetables  and  brought  them  Into  tovm.  I 
went  back  two  or  three  years  ago  after  over 
20  years  and  those  country  people  were  prac- 
tically starving  because  they  cannot  compete 
in  selling  their  live  native  chickens  with  the 
supermarkets  that  have  moved  into  Puei-to 
Rico,  ta.xfree,  because  of  Operation  Boot- 
strap and  all  the  wonderful  things  Indus- 
trialization was  to  do  to  the  Island.  This  has 
helped  to  a  middle-class  area.  But  your  dear 
children  are  poorer  today  than  they  were 
then  and  therefore  they  have  to  sell  a  few 
little  pigs  to  come  to  Boston  on  a  cold 
snowy  day  with  [Spanish]. 

The  concept  of  cold  to  them  Is  00  degrees 
on  a  winter  day.  In  an  airport  In  San  Juan  It 
is  interesting — there  is  a  florist  there  and 
he  watched  this  family  of  ten  children  with 
their  parents  getting  ready  to  get  on  a 
flight,  and  he  invited  them  Into  the  florist 
shop  and  said,  "Come  see  this."  He  put  them 
into  a  walk-in  refrigerator  and  closed  the 
door  for  one  minute.  They  came  out  blue. 

He  said,  "That  is  what  you  are  going  to 
meet."  They  had  no  conception  of  what  this 
means. 

So  they  lived  in  Boston  and  If  they  are 
very  lucky  our  social  worker  ferrets  them 
out  In  a  little  cold  water  flat  with  all  the 
other   socio-economic    conditions.   You   say. 


"Your  chUd  has  to  go  to  school,"  which  of 
course  the  mother  and  father  always  ex- 
pected him  to  do,  but  inundated  with  all  the 
problems  of  their  survival,  all  of  a  sudden 
school  on  a  bill  somewhere  becomes  kmd  of 
a  far-off  idea.  So  we  taring  them  in  and.  bring 
them  Into  the  office  and  there  site  the  prin- 
cipal and  she  is  very  proper  and  she  knows 
her  business. 

She  says  to  me,  "What  is  their  name?  "  I 
said   [Spanish) 

She  hears  this  long  strange  name.  She 
doesn't  know  what  was  said.  I  explain  we 
have  three  surnames.  She  says,  "We  don't 
need  all  those  last  names,"  so  she  starts.  She 
cuts  off  the  last  name.  It  Is  the  mother's 
surname  and  the  mother  dies.  She  lost  her 
maternity.  If  she  cuts  off  the  next  surname, 
that  is  the  father's  and  all  of  a  sudden  the 
child  becomes  illegitimate  because  they  do 
not  belong  to  her. 

One  last  name  in  Puerto  Rico  means — so 
this  kind  of  cultural  thing. 

Then,  "Produce  the  birth  certificate."  Then 
she  says  to  me,  '•Forget  it.  Why  does  she  need 
a  piece  of  paper  to  prove  she  was  bom  when 
she  is  standing  there?" 

Then  we  start  with  shots.  Polio,  is  she 
vaccinated?  If  she  knows  case  English  word. 
it  is  "bang,  bang."  She  watches  Westerns. 
Hide  them  under  a  bed  and  you  don't  see 
those  children   in  school. 

Now  if  we  get  through  all  that  and  I  can 
coax  her — she  loves  the  sisters  and  she  trusts 
me  and  hands  me  the  children,  I  put  them 
in  school.  What  do  we  have,  up  to  a  short  time 
ago?  Children  sitting  in  a  classroom  vegetat- 
ing, frightened  with  aU  kinds  of  hostile  pres- 
sures, racially — and  I  have  to  bring  this  in — 
they  are  too  light  for  the  Blacks,  they  are 
too  dark  for  the  whites.  All  of  a  sudden 
they  have  to  identify  whether  white  or  non- 
white  and  they  go  home  and  ask  their 
mother. 

So  please,  these  are  the  things  in  a  human 
way  that  we  are  to  l)ecome  sensitive  with.  He 
is  not  going  to  learn  to  speak  English  or 
learn  to  read,  Spanish  or  anything  else,  if 
he  is  so  scared,  if  he  is  so  uncomfortable.  If 
he  does  not  know  why  he  is  there.  If  nobody 
understands  him  as  a  person,  let  alone  lin- 
guistically, he  is  going  to  be  a  school  dropout. 
So  if  I  can  inject  tills  part,  don't  forget 
the  human  element  please  and  this  is  why  we 
need  Puerto  Rlcan  teachers  to  relate  to 
them.  This  is  why  we  need  our  Anglo  pro- 
fessionals to  become  sensitized — you  are 
smiling  because  you  know  the  Blacks  spea:^ 
English  after  a  fashion,  or  more  or  less. 

Now  the  other  thing  is  where  does  the 
responsibility  lie.  emd  here  I  have  very  strong 
feelings  of  shared  responsibility.  And  this 
brings  me  to  our  Massachusetts  situation. 
We  were  the  first  state,  as  you  know,  in  1971 
to  pass  the  first  mandated  bilingual  law. 
That  word  "mandated"  is  so  important.  I  am 
sure  you  all  had  the  experience  of  sitting  at 
school  conxmlttee  meetings  to  beg  some  com- 
pensatory— "Please  may  I  have  the  crumbs " 
for  a  marginal  purpose  like,  for  example,  non- 
English-speaking  children. 

■Who  votes  now?  We  have  8  percent  voting 
power,  the  Puerto  Ricans  in  Boston.  Do  you 
think  Kerrigan  or  McDonald  or  OTieary  are 
interested  in  that  part  of  the  world?  This  is 
just  reality.  I  am  not  a  polltcal  being,  but 
I  have  been  around  out  of  the  cloister  a  few 
years  and  I  suddenly  found  out  the  truth  Is 
not  the  only  thing  that  is  important. 

But  I  said  they  have  been  very  good  to  me, 
Mr.  Kerrigan.  But  where  docs  the  responsi- 
bility lie?  The  local  district  has  the  obUga- 
tlon  to  educate  every  child  in  that  district 
up  to  the  limit  of  his  reeourcee.  Boston  In 
round  numbers  has  $800  per-caplta  expendi- 
ture, whether  that  child  is  slUing  there 
frightened  to  death,  vegetating  or  drops  out, 
that  expenditure  is  supposed  to  be  ^>ent.  So 
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what  nuuto  the  UMMCfatuetta  law  palatable 
waa  it  had  a  reaUatlc  ooat  factor. 

We  expect  the  <!l>ti1et  to  pay  that  much. 
9800  In  Boston,  and  the  exoeas  per-eaplta  that 
Is  spent  In  the  more  apeclalised  bilingual,  be- 
cause of  the  lower  pupU-teacher  ratio,  IS  to 
1;  without  aid,  30  to  1.  The  specialized  mate- 
rials and  other  ancillary  things  that  are 
needed — it  may  cost  $1100,  maybe  at  a  maxi- 
mum. The  state  reimburses  the  difference  so 
Booton  puts  In  the  $800.  The  state  relm- 
buraea  the  city  $300  and  everybody  has  done 
its  share. 

Now  where  does  the  Federal  come  In?  I 
would  not  dare  tell  you  what  I  need.  This 
is  symboUcally  q>ea]clng — classroom,  a  teach- 
er, a  bo(A.  In  other  words,  the  limit  to  the 
budgets  of  the  sUtes  could  not  brmg  in  all 
the  htip  we  need,  let's  say,  for  the  teacher 
training  program,  i^ileh  Is  tremendous. 

I  heard  the  figures  of  80,600  bUlngual 
teachers  needed  m  the  United  States  today. 
Ur.  Mbds.  That  Is  just  Spanish -speaking. 
Sister  Vxcnrrx.  But  they  are  the  big  lump 
sum.  you  know.  It  Is  maybe  10.6  million 
Spanlsh-epeakmg:  3  or  4  mUllon  with  all  the 
others  mduded.  AltthOTigh  In  Boston  or  in 
Massachuaetts  we  have  six  linguistic  minori- 
ties— Spanish,  Portuguese — you  know  that 
86  percent  of  the  Portuguese  In  the  United 
States  reside  m  Southern  Massachusetts. 
Iftom  the  wh&Ilng  days — there  have  been 
five  generations.  58  percent  of  New  Bedford 
is  Portuguese,  a  percent  are  In  professional 
Jobs.  Reeulte?  All  the  Portvigueee  are  stupid. 
Look  back  in  history  and  they  were  the 
great  aailora  and  great  map-makeis.  What 
happened?  Melting  pot  theory.  They  got  lost. 
They  were  the  fishermen  and  mlllhands,  and 
stm  are.  They  never  got  the  education  which 
la  the  only  self-help  that  makes  people  grow 
to  the  stature  that  they  are  able  because  they 
have  the  depth  of  their  cult\ire  behind  them. 
They  are  not  wounded  people,  different  from, 
leas  than. 

So  with  the  Italians.  I  was  glad  to  see 
Mario  and  Romano  and  Alphonzo  on  this 
committee.  We  do  not  aU  have  to  be  Helen 
Smith,  do  we? 

So  we  are  back  to  the  responsibility.  So 
aU  the  ancillary  things,  those  86,000  teach- 
ers— if  we  have  10  percent  or  more  Spanish- 
speaking  in  the  United  States  of  the  whole 
total  popuUtion— 86.000  teachers  U  not  even 
1  percent  of  that  Spanish-speaking  popula- 
tion. So  why  should  teachers  unions  get  so 
upset? 

Here  there  is  a  surplus  of  teachers.  Massa- 
chusetU  has  6.000  certified  teachers  without 
a  Job.  ao  when  I  go  aroimd  asking  ftw  extra 
alots  for  Puerto  Rico — it  \b  a  wonder  we  are 
alive.  But  are  we  trying  to  contmue  and  per- 
petuate the  Jobs  for  teachers  and  I  respect 
their  aead  of  a  Job— or  are  we  going  to  meet 
the  need  of  children  standing  there  being 
lost  and  then  filling  the  welfare  ranlcs  in  the 
future,  the  drug  addiction.  aU  the  things 
that  go  with  school  dropouts,  with  people 
who  cannot  read  or  write,  who  are  fimctlon- 
aUy  illiterate  in  two  languages.  Tliey  speak 
Spanish,  but  cannot  read  and  write  it.  Their 
English  la  poor  and  they  are  never  up  to  par 
and  there  they  are. 

So  to  get  back  to  the  practical  part.  The 
district  should  give  the  basic  cost  of  educa- 
tion. The  state  can  add  the  exoeas  per  ci^jita. 
Then  we  need  the  higher  funds  from  the 
Federal  Oovemment  for  maaeive  teacher 
preparation.  »tor  the  extra  preparation  for 
bilingual,  that  la  very  expensive.  But  if  we 
doDt  give  theae  children  even  tn  a  bilingual 
program  a  martcetahle  akin,  ttiat  piece  of 
paper  that  aaya  they  cam*  wtth  a  general 
diplooia  from  a  high  school — ^we  aell  them 
down  the  Ujm  if  they  only  have  bUingual 
four  years  and  no  maitetatde  skiu. 

We  need  help  from  our  administration  on 
the  state  level.  The  last  tim*  j  ^^  ]q 
Albany— they  have  a  heroic  director,  and  a 
sister  helping  them  and  a  secretary.  Three 
people  In  a  state  that  has  one-third  the  pop- 
ulation of  Puerto  Sloo  residing  in  it  with 
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260.000  Puerto  Rican  children  alone.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts we  have  a  secretary  and  three 
flupervlsors  for  the  whole  state.  We  need 
extra  help.  We  need  specialists  In  currlculvun 
and  teacher  assessment  In  testing  at  state 
level  who  can  give  teolinlcal  assistance 
throughout  the  state  for  emerging  programs. 

We  need  all  kinds  of  research.  We  are  all 
running  aroimd  trying  to  get  resources  while 
we  are  busy  at  a  million  things  because  we 
cannot  stop.  We  have  5  million  children  need- 
ing to  be  helped  now. 

So  in.  mj  written  account,  which  Is  nothing 
of  what  I  have  said  now,  you  will  read  the 
mdlvidual  needs  and  I  am  sure  they  have 
been  reiterated  because  everybody  knows.  I 
know  that  Senators  Kennedy,  Cranston  and 
Montoya  have  presented  legislation  already 
to  the  Senate  that  speaks  In  terms  of  $250 
million,  which  sounds  like  a  mint.  We  are 
only  spending  $35  million,  but  I  heard  some- 
one say  a  billion  and  my  heart  soEired  be- 
cause we  have  6  million  dilldren  who  need 
blimgual  in  order  to  survive  educationally. 

When  Mr.  Cruz  was  saying  about  $85,000 
for  815 — like  $100  per  cj^ita  for  hla  little 
program  annually— it  Is  nothing.  So  by  all 
means  the  skeleton  which  the  district  pro- 
vides— and  it  should  assume  its  responsi- 
bUlty — I  don't  believe  In  Title  VII  taking 
over  total  education  of  the  child  and  taking 
the  district  and  the  state  off  the  hook.  It  la 
nice,  but  they  should  do  their  part,  the  ordi- 
nary per-caplta  at  district  level.  Excess  per- 
caplta  for  basic  bilingual  program — then  if 
a  state  and  local  is  domg  that  much  to  help 
thoee  chUdren,  I  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  afford  to  be  generous  to  them.  For 
states  like  New  Mexico  or  Arizona  where  they 
are  already  putting  80  percent  of  their  budget 
m  education,  they  need  more  massive  help 
than  Massachusetts. 

We  have  16,000  non-English-speaking  chil- 
dren in  the  whole  state.  We  can  afford  to  be 
generous  with  4  million  dcAlars.  We  can  take 
care  of  it. 

Now  I  c^>en  It  for  any  quntlons  of  specifics. 

Mrs.  Chisholm.  Sister  Vicente,  your  testi- 
mony is  Just  almost  overwhelming  in  terms 
of  the  warmth  and  the  deep  feeimgs  and  con- 
victions you  have  over  the  fact  that  basically 
this  is  a  human  problem.  I  wish  that  you 
were  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  make 
appearances  before  the  bureaucrats,  the  cur- 
rlcvUa  planners  and  all  of  tSioee  persons  who 
have  overwhelming  overriding  problems  that 
they  have  to  deal  with  in  their  specific 
capacities. 

I  am  so  glad  that  you  appeared  before 
this  committee  this  morning  because  the 
thread  that  kept  running  through  your  re- 
mskrks  was  the  fact  that  mdeed  we  have  tried 
to  assimilate  everybody  iato  the  so-called 
melting  pot  when  in  reallly  we  are  nothing 
but  a  wonderful  salad  bowl,  a  mix,  a  coming- 
together  of  aU  kinds  making  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  so-called  melting  pot. 

I  was  wondering  if  you  raally  felt  basically 
that  we  cannot  in  any  way  leave  the  bilingual 
programs  up  to  the  decisions  of  state  or  city 
governments,  because  those  programs  might 
receive  very  low  priorities  because  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  persons  coming  fr(»n 
theae  groups  are  not  powerful  people.  In 
oUier  words,  for  example,  we  are  talking 
about  revenue-sharing  right  now. 

If  you  Just  talk  about  revenue -sharing 
generally  and  do  not  q>eak  about  stipulated 
grants,  tlie  people  that  need  the  help  would 
get  lost  completely.  I  was  wondering  if  you 
felt  now  that  any  kind  of  legislation  pertam- 
ing  to  bilingual  education  ISiat  CMnes  before 
city  councils  or  state  legUlatures  or  FMeral 
Government — we  can  no  longer  put  in  the 
legislative  "may."  We  must  have  a  mandate. 
Sister  VicBfTE.  I  feel  strongly  so. 

Mrs.  Chisholm.  Is  that  ^hat  you  recom- 
mend? 

Sister  VicxNTE.  Strongly  so.  A  niunber  of 
states  have  discretionary  bilingual  laws,  but 
they  Just  touch  on  the  problem.  We  are  Just 


asking  a  favor.  When  it  is  eompensatory.  it 
puts  these  children  in  the  position  of  their 
problems  instead  of  assets. 

By  aU  means  we  know  there  are  priorities 
of  aU  kinds  and  that  bUlngual  education  Is 
never  going  to  be  the  total  priority  every- 
where where  it  is  needed.  We  expect  them  to 
respond  when  we  Just  ask  them  for  a  favor.  It 
Is  not  ordinarily  going  to  happen.  Even  in 
Massachusetts  I  spend  my .  time  trying  to 
educate  the  educated,  running  around  to 
committee  meetings  and  budget  hearings  and 
when  all  else  fails,  then  we  take  out  the 
statistics  and  say,  "We  have  the  power  to 
withhold  all  your  state  funds.  Are  you  going 
to  do  it  or  not,  or  do  you  want  to  go  to  Jail?" 
There  has  to  be  a  point  of  accounting.  And 
that  must  help  very  much. 

Mrs.  Chisholm.  Second,  d©  you  really  feel 
that — before  we  would  really  talk  about 
meaningful — and  that  is  the  key  word,  mean- 
ingful—bilingual programs— .that  it  would  be 
most  Important  that  those  persons  who  have 
the  responsibility  of  chartering  these  pro- 
grams, drawmg  up  these  programs  and  also 
have  the  responsibility  of  being  bogged  down 
by  statistics  and  how  much  money — do  you 
feel  they  forget  the  humaa  element  com- 
pletely? Do  you  really  feel  that  it  is  almost 
of  xttgent  necessity  that  persons  such  as 
yourself  and  others  who  have  had  actual 
experience  in  the  field  should  be  the  advisers 
to  all  these  different  committees  and  at- 
tempt to  draw  up  a  program  based  on  hiunan 
relations? 

Sister  Vicente.  I  feel  seneltlzlng  legisla- 
tors was  the  thtog  that  won  us  the  Massa- 
chusetts law. 

Mrs.  Chisholm.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr. 
Meeds. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairman. 
SUter  Vicente,  one  of  the  rewards  of  this 
Job  is  to  have  the  opportunity  to  see  fine 
people  like  you  in  action,  tvery  once  in  a 
while  we  get  a  person  who  seems  to  say  it  all 
in  a  very  succinct  and  unemotional  way.  I 
Just  thought  as  I  listened  to  you  how  I  wish 
that  I  could  have  put  you  Inaide  my  suit  and 
sat  you  on  the  floor  of  the  House  about  three 
weeks  ago  to  have  replied  to  one  of  my  col- 
leagues who  was  questioning  the  validity  of 
any  bilingual  education  slnee  he  had  come 
from  the  old  country  and  be  was  proud  to 
say  he  was  an  American.  He  coiUd  not  under- 
stand why  other  people  w»nted  to  retain 
some  of  their  own  native  background. 

As  I  listened  to  you,  I  wished  you  were 
there  to  reply  to  him.  I  w»8  incapable  of 
domg  it  as  you  would  have. 

I  am  going  to  take  your  spoken  statement 
and  Insert  in  the  record  as  a  reply  to  that 
statement.  Also  the  written  statement  will 
be  made  part  of  the  record. 

I  waa  not  being  facetious  when  I  men- 
tioned a  billion  dollars.  Perhaps  I  was  being 
unrealistic  in  terms  of  getting  that  much, 
but  in  terms  of  the  enormity  of  the  prob- 
lem, not  at  all.  San  Pranclaco  educators  were 
here  indicating  they  are  spending  approxi- 
mately $300  per  student  for  blimgual  pro- 
grams in  the  City  of  San  Francisco.  We  are 
spending  at  the  Federal  level  about  $350  per 
student  on  bilingual  programs. 

If  you  take  that  and  multiply  it  times  the 
6  million,  as  you  point  out  and  as  other 
experts  Indicate — S  million  students  that  are 
in  need  of  blimgual  education — you  get  some 
idea  of  the  enormity  of  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gruL  about  $1.6  billion  per  year.  So  I  don't 
thlnr$260  million  is  at  all  unrealistic  be- 
cause I  would  say,  particularly  as  we  pomted 
out  through  the  witness  before  you,  initially 
at  least  that  much  is  required.  I  luunin]^  you 
are  a  strong  supporter  of  th$  Senate  bill. 
Sister  VicENTx.  Very  much  to,  yes. 
Mr.  Meeds.  I  assume  also  you  are  very  much 
in  favcff  of  the  teacher  education  aspects 
Of  it. 

SUter  VicENTx.  So  important  May  I  add  one 
thmg  about  this  billion  dollars?  At  present 
federally  we  spend  $1   bUllotl  force-feeding 
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foreign  language  students  on  a  secondary 
and  college  level  to  give  them  their  academic 
status  they  need  to  go  to  the  college  of 
their  choice  and  they  cannot  order  a  cup  of 
coffee  when  they  go  abroad.  It  is  misspent 
and  we  are  sandpapering  out  of  this  lin- 
guistic minorities. 

When  I  went  to  school  I  was  not  allowed 
to  take  Spanish  because  I  know  it.  I  learned 
to  read  and  write  it  fluently  to  graduate 
school.  It  is  such  a  misplaced  thing.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts we  are  Introductog  a  new  law 
for  language  maintenance,  that  when  chU- 
drcn  come  out  of  their  bilingual  education 
program  which  Is,  I  am  sad  to  say,  for  three 
years,  they  will  be  able  to  maintam  their 
language  at  the  level  of  their  proficiency. 
Then  we  will  have  a  real  cadre  of  truly 
bilingual  people  that  we  need. 

Every  doctor  and  nurse  and  lawyer  In  Bos- 
ton is  asking  me  for  conversational  Spanish 
so  he  can  make  it  economically  with  his  pa- 
tients or  clients  because  they  are  being  over- 
run. The  Portuguese  children  are  learning 
French  as  their  second  language.  They  can 
hardly  speak  English.  It  Is  a  confusing  need. 
So  we  should  put  our  money  where  the 
true  need  is. 

Mr.  MEEDS,  r  agree  Again  I  much  appreci- 
ate your  testimony. 
Sister  Vicente.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Benttez.  I  would  like  to  make  one  ob- 
serv-atlon.  First  I  think  that  those  of  us 
who  have  been  privUeged  to  be  here  today 
are  most  grateful  to  you.  This  has  been  one 
of  the  best  testimonies  in  my  year  and  one- 
half  we  have  heard.  And  I  am  saying  this— 
the  punch  line  comes  in  a  mmute.  But  the 
point  I  wish  to  emphasize  Is  that  we  have 
seen  this,  a  display  of  charm  and  of  grace 
and  this  is  what  the  sister  and  I  when 
we  used  to  study  Greek  identified  under  the 
word  "charisma,"  which  means  the  Grace  of 
Ood. 

And  my  sense  of  drama  and  of  propriety 
makes  me  say  this— because  when  all  of  a 
sudden  I  saw  these  two  charismatic  ladies— 
my  colleague.  Shirley  Chisholm,  and  my  for- 
mer compatriot  in  Puerto  Rico  get  together 
I  must  say  to  my  other  coUeagues  that  if 
these  two  sisters  Join  efforts,  the  walla  of 
bureaucrats  wUl  crumble  down. 

Mrs.  Chisholm.  Thank  you. 

I  would  Just  like  to  say  once  agato  that 
we  certainly  do  appreciate  your  efforts  and 
one  of  the  thhjgs  that  came  home  so  clearly 
to  me  as  you  were  speaking  was  the  fact 
that  I  liave  many,  many  friends  from  differ- 
ent countries  who  are  part  of  the  Umted 
Nations  and  whenever  I  go  to  the  United 
Nations  and  listen  to  these  women  from 
Asian  countries,  European  and  African  coun- 
ties, not  only  speak  their  own  language  so 
fluenUy  and  beautifully,  but  also  handle  the 
English  language  so  beautUully,  and  then  I 
look  around  at  the  Americans  who  wUi  be 
there,  women  and/or  men.  who  are  not  able 
to  converse  or  understand,  I  almost  feel  in  a 
way  by  the  attitudes  of  some  of  them  that 

~ou    all    should    be    speaking    Kngllah" I 

think  we  are  gomg  to  have  to  ksarn  some- 
thing about  this  kmd  of  patronlsdng  atti- 
tude that  many  of  u»  have  with  respect  to 
otlier  iMsoples  who  are  fluent  in  both  lan- 
guages or  two  or  three  languages  and  realise 
that  this  Is  a  world  community. 

Sister  Vicente,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say 
that  one  of  my  assets  in  the  poUtical  arena 
today  in  America  is  my  fluency  m  written 
•ad  spoken  Spanish,  and  this  Is  one  of  the 
things  I  use  constanUy.  I  think  many  of  ua 
have  to  recognize  that,  whether  we  want  to 
race  the  fact  or  not,  the  world  community  la 
narrowing  and  that  we  have  thouaanda  of 
persons  of  Spanlsh-speaklnt  origin  in  this 
country  and  to  some  dues  in  thte  nation  and 
very  soon  in  the  near  futiu^  this  is  going  to 
ba  Um  doBBlnant  atlmle  group  in  tHaoe  cttlee. 
aol  tttek  it  behtw^  u»  to  g»t  Off  our  pa- 
<wiall»tte  attitotfaa  and  mam>  we  ar«  a 
■w^  bowl  and  not  a  sariting  pot. 
Thank  you. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALBERT  WEISMAN 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  Chi- 
cago's most  beloved  citizens  has  passed 
away.  My  good  friend,  Al  Weisman,  well 
known  and  well  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him  died  on  March  23,  1974,  a  sud- 
den victim  of  a  massive  heart  attack. 

Al  was  the  personification  of  the  fa- 
mous line  from  the  poem  by  Sam  Walter 
Foss: 

Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  be  a  friend  to  man. 

Al  was  truly  a  friend  to  man — every 
man.  He  loved  people;  he  overlooked 
their  weaknesses  and  their  foibles.  He 
stressed  their  attributes.  He  had  a  ca- 
pacity for  great  compassion. 

People  liked  to  talk  to  Al  because  he 
would  share  their  problems  and  their 
anguish.  He  helped  them  in  their  time  of 
need  and  sparkled  with  them  in  their 
time  of  happiness.  He  was  warm  and  en- 
couraging. People  came  away  from  talk- 
ing to  him  with  a  good  feeling. 

Al  loved  politics.  Perhaps  it  was  his 
natural  bent  for  show  business  that  gave 
him  his  intense  interest  in  politics  and 
current  affairs.  He  knew  everybody  in 
political  activity,  from  the  mayor  to  the 
precinct  captain.  He  was  a  pragmatist 
with  ideals.  His  pragmatism  never 
stooped  to  mean  ends. 

He  always  looked  for  ways  to  make 
politics  better  by  supporting  good  civic 
causes  and  those  who  advanced  them. 

It  was  fun  to  be  with  Al.  He  was  bright, 
perceptive,  witty,  and  he  loved  to  laugh. 
A  gathering  took  life  whenever  he  was 
there.  A  community  cause  gained  im- 
petus because  he  participated. 

He  was  the  organizer  and  general  of 
the  WeUington-Oakdale  Marching  Soci- 
ety. On  every  national  holiday,  the  flag 
would  be  raised  in  front  of  his  home  at 
11  ajn.  and  his  friends  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  gathered  with  their  chil- 
dren to  march  behind  the  flag  down 
WeUington  Avenue,  Sheridan  Road,  and 
Oakdale  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  where 
the  sisters  distributed  lollipops  and 
candy  to  the  kids.  EDs  marching  society 
started  with  only  a  few  friends,  but  over 
the  years  it  grew  to  a  force  of  almost  a 
thousand,  augmented  by  marching  bands 
and  recorded  by  television  cameras  and 
newspaper  photographers.  Al  walked  In 
front  wearing  his  trlcomered  hat.  giv- 
ing the  occasion  color,  fun,  and  an  all- 
embracing  sense  of  belonging. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  miss  Al  very  much 
When  I  think  of  him,  I  shall  recaU  how 
appropriate  for  him,  too.  was  the  line  by 
Abraham  Lincoln: 

Die  when  I  may,  I  want  it  said  of  me  by 
those  who  know  me  best  that  I  always 
plucked  a  thistle  and  planted  a  flower  where 
I  thought  a  flower  would  grow. 

To  Annie,  his  good  wife,  and  to  his 
beloved  family.  Addle  and  I  extoid  our 
most  profound  sympathy  and  our  love. 

Mi".  Speaker,  I  attach  eulogies  c^ven 
at  his  funeral  by  Itv  Kupclnet.  Jon 
Anderson,  Fairfax  Cone,  together  with 
press  notices: 

Al  WEisacaM  Kttloct 
(By  Kup) 

FMends  of  Al  and  Annla.  of  Sydney  and 
Tony  and  Kim:  I  aensa  tha  feeling  th^t 
pervades  this  gathering.  It  to  one  of  shock 
and  disbelief.  All  of  us  were  stunned.  Al 


Weisman,  so  vibrant,  so  vital,  so  vigorous 
one  day:  a  victim  of  a  heart  attack  the 
next. 

Al  Weisman  gone?  To  those  of  us  assem- 
bled here,  that  is  incredible  and  impossible. 

This  gathermg  is  the  greatest  eulogy  of  Al 
Weisman.  Persons  of  all  walks  of  life,  from 
the  high  and  mighty  to  just  "ordinary  peo- 
ple" have  come  together  to  pay  respect  to  a 
beloved  friend  who  left  his  imprint  on  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  .  .  .  because 
Al  Weisman  cared.  He  genuinely  cared  about 
his  fellow  being.  A  unique  attribute  in  this 
impersonal,  computerized  society. 

And  all  of  us  have  something  in  common. 
In  addition  to  our  love  for  Al  Weisman.  Each 
of  us,  in  his  own  way.  could  write  a  story 
on  the  most  uniorgettable  character  I've  ever 
met. 

And  each  of  us  -.cold  be  writing  about  the 
same  person. 

Al  Weisman  is  unforgettable  .  .  .  and  will 
remain  so  in  our  hearts  and  in  our  thoughts. 

The  medical  report  states  he  died  of  heart 
failure.  But  I  reject  that  explanation.  Al's 
heart  never  failed  anybody,  himself  or  his 
friends.  It  was  steady  as  the  stars  .  .  .  ask 
the  many  he  befriended.  It  was  as  faithful 
as  the  tides  .  .  .  ask  the  members  of  his 
bereaved  family. 

There  was  room  in  his  heart  for  all. 

Many  of  you  gathered  here  today  know  so 
much  about  our  most  unforgettable  char- 
acter .  .  . 

Of  his  days  as  a  newspaperman  in  St. 
Louts : 

Of  his  work  with  the  Community  Fund, 
which  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  the 
Chicago  newspaper  fraternity: 

Of  his  18  years  as  an  advertising  executive 
with  Poote.  Cone  &  Beldlng,  which  he  served 
as  its  good  will  ambassador: 

Of  his  involvement  in  politics,  tocludlng 
the  campaigns  of  Adlai  Stevenson  and  Joseph 
Lobman : 

Of  his  efforts.  In  conjtmctlon  with  Bill 
Hartmann,  to  assure  an  appreciative  recep- 
tion of  Pablo  Plccaso's  prodigious  contribu- 
tion to  Chicago : 

Of  his  Isist  role  as  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Public  Affairs  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

These,  and  many  other  of  his  Interests,  are 
well  known  to  this  gathering. 

May  I  add  a  few  personal  memories  that 
make  Al  so  unforgettable. 

We  were  friends  for  more  than  25  years — 
without  a  single  angry  Interlude.  And 
throughout  this  period,  my  office  phone 
would  ring  every  morning  at  approximately 
9:30.  Al  would  be  on  the  other  end — asking 
some  penetrating  question  about  the  state 
of  our  nation  or  our  city,  commenting  on 
the  day's  news,  or  offering  some  stimulating 
suggestion  for  the  column  or  TV  show  . 
many  times  to  be  pursued  later  over  our 
frequent  lunches. 

He  was  as  stimulating  as  he  Is  unforeet- 
table.  ^ 

I  loved  and  admired  him  for  his  concern 
for  others.  Like  his  students  at  Columbia 
college,  each  of  whom  practically  became  his 
private  ward.  And  his  delight  over  one  of  his 
stttdwits,  a  part-time  vendor  at  the  ball  park. 
Who  Invariably  greeted  him  in  the  stands 
with,  "Hi,  Professor  Weisman !-  for  an  to  hear. 
Or  ttie  bank  teller  on  Michigan  Avenue  who 
saved  souvenir  Kennedy  half  dollars  fcr 
him — and  whose  personal  problems  Al  helped 
solve.  And  the  time  he  mobilized  so  many  to 
memorialize  his  friend,  producer  Marshall 
Mlgatz,  a  victim  of  an  auto  aeldent.  Al  felt 
MantaaU'a  eontzlbatton  to  the  theatre  should 
ha  fuUy  racognlaed  and  he  put  in  motion  the 
campaign  to  keep  the  academy  playhouse 
opcrattng  in  memory  of  Marshall  Mlgatz. 

And  the  Joy  he  realized  in  turning  actor 
briefly  for  a  role  in  The  Front  Page  at  the 
Academy  Playhouse,  then  located  at  Loyola 
U..  a  Joy  that  stemmed  from  Ma  association 
with  a  play  about  the  newspaper  profession, 
which  was  his  flrst  love. 
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Thu  dflslra  to  ahare  with  others  was  typi- 
fied when  he  started  drlTlng  from  his  north 
side  home  to  the  south  side  campus  ot  the 
Unlveraltjr,  a  dally  chore  that  ran  the  risk 
of  life  and  limb  for  him.  But  Al,  so  charac- 
terlsUc  of  him.  wotUdnt  waste  all  that  car 
space  driving  alone.  He  arranged  to  pick  up 
friends  so  he  could  drive  them  to  the  loop 
or  beyond.  It  was  perhaps  a  small  thing,  but 
It  was  an  Indication  of  how  he  forever  was 
thinking  of  helping  others. 

And  then  there  were  thoae  Sundays  during 
the  fall  when  I  drove  him  home  from  the 
football  games,  flrst  from  Wrlgley  Pleld  and 
then  Soldier  Field.  And  his  Invariable  needle 
on  entering  the  car,  "WeU,  expert,  explain 
why  they  lost  this  time." 

And  his  many  hats  that  reflected  his  mood. 
Al  wore  many  hats  in  life,  both  figuratively 
and  literally.  Nobody  knows  how  many  he 
owned.  There  was  the  tarn  he  affected  for  a 
speU.  Then  the  baseball  cap.  then  the  stock- 
ing cap,  then  the  fur  piece,  then  the  C-mono- 
gram  cap  for  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
then  there  was  the  trl-comer.  I  suspect  he 
loved  the  trl-comer  best  because  It  identified 
him  with  the  Welllngton-Oakdale  Old  Glory 
Xarchlng  Society,  which  he  founded  and  nur- 
tured after  his  friend,  Sherman  Wolf,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  flag. 

What  to  do  with  a  flag?  Why  a  flag  Is  for  a 
parade,  reasoned  Al.  And  who  better  to  parade 
to  the  beat  of  the  drummer  than  yoiuigsters? 
Thus  did  he  come  upon  the  Idea  of  the  neigh- 
borhood marching  society  .  .  .  for  fun,  of 
course,  but  also  for  the  more  serious  purpose 
of  Instilling  love  of  country  into  the  young- 
sters. 

And  thru  his  efforts,  the  Wellington  Oak- 
dale  Old  Olory  Marching  Society  attracted 
attention  in  the  press,  then  on  television  and 
finally,  across  the  country  as  a  model  for 
other  oltlee. 

Tou  can  soeasure  a  man  by  his  respect  for 
his  elders  and  his  dedication  of  youth.  Al's 
devotion  to  his  parents  was  a  Joy  to  behold. 
And  at  the  other  end  of  the  age  spectrum 
was  his  unboimded  elation  over  the  plnt- 
Blae  patriots  of  the  Old  Olory  Marching  So- 
ciety. 

A  Jewish  theologian  and  poet  who  lived  In 
the  middle  ages  once  wrote,  "Man  should  be 
both  master  and  slave— master  of  his  will  and 
slave  to  bis  conscience." 

No  better  words  can  describe  Al  Welaman 
...  for  certainly  he  was  master  of  his  will, 
as  much  as  any  of  us  can  be,  and  he  definitely 
was  a  slave  to  his  oonaelence,  which  con- 
stantly called  on  him  to  help  his  fellow  t««^ii 

He  was  a  man  of  love  and  devotion,  as 
hla  wife  Ann  and  daughters  Syndey  and  Kim. 
and  son  Tony  know  so  weU. 

The  Talmud  teaches  ua  that  "the  righteous 
need  no  t<xnbetones,  their  words  are  their 
monuments." 

Al  knew  how  to  use  words  ...  he  knew 
how  to  communicate  .  .  .  even  tho,  as  many 
of  us  know,  he  often  qwke  In  half -finished 
sentences.  But  he  never  failed  to  get  the  mes- 
sage acroea— professlonaUy  or  personaUy. 

Yes,  we  all  have  known  a  most  imforget- 
table  character. 

And  may  I  end  this  eulogy  by  quoting  a 
line  from  the  poets  that  has  so  much  mean- 
ing for  all  of  us: 

"niey  are  not  dead  who  live  In  the  hearts 
they  leave  behind." 

Fob  Umclb  Al 
(By  Jon  Anderstm) 

Someone  from  out  of  town  once  asked 
me.  "What  doee  your  friend  Al  Welsman  do?" 

WeU,  I  explaliied.  he  wears  a  pirate  hat 
and  he  marches  around  the  block  on  holi- 
days. He  can  get  you  a  Job  or  tlckeU  to  any- 
thing. Tou  can  caU  him  up  from  anywhere 
In  the  voKld  and  hell  give  you  the  lateat 
news.  He  knows  most  of  the  Andy  Ftmln 
ushers  at  Wtlglay  Field  and  he  can  get  you 
Into  th*  •nnnj  Mate  wben  youn  are  la  tb* 
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shade.  And  when  you  get  there  chances  are 
that  the  hot  dog  man  wtll  be  one  of  Al's 
students  frc»n  Columbia  Obllege  and  Al  will 
get  the  guy  to  tell  you  a  lot  of  things  you 
never  knew  about  the  seDlng  of  hot  dogs. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  Al  was  that 
he  knew  so  many  people  ao  well.  Or  rather, 
that  he  understood  so  many  pec^le  so  well. 
He  was  a  man  of  endless  energy  and  end- 
less patience,  talking  about  problems,  en- 
couraging, advising,  organizing.  The  Picasso 
statue  dedication.  The  Marshall  Mlgatz 
theatre  fund.  We  all  know  of  hundreds  of 
ventures  Al  was  involved  In  beyond  his 
f<Minal  jobs  with  Poote,  Cone  &  Beldlng  and 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

But  the  essence  of  Al  came  out  best  diu:- 
Ing  his  parades.  There  was  a  wonderful, 
warm  humor  to  those  days,  and  it  Is  worth 
noting  that  in  a  decade  it  hardly  ever  rained 
on  Al's  parades.  What  each  parade  did  was 
to  pull  together  a  whole  oommunity  of  pe- 
ripheral friends,  thoee  people  you  don't  see 
every  day,  but  you  wonder  how  they're  get- 
ting on.  The  parades  centered  on  Al,  and 
what  he  did  for  the  community  was  to  keep 
us  all  together. 

It  was  fitting  that  his  retirement  gift  from 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  was  a  specially-de- 
signed telephone  and  that  It  sits  In  the  den 
of  the  Welsman  home  where  most  of  us  have 
sat  and  talked  with  Al  on  numberless  oc- 
casions. 

Al  kept  us  together,  by  taking  the  time  to 
be  a  close  friend,  a  listener,  an  encourager, 
an  adviser  to  many,  many  people. 

That's  what  Al  Welsmaa  did,  and  he  did 
It  better  than  anyone  I  know. 

Ai.  Weisuak 
(By  Fairfax  M.  Cone) 

Al  Welsman  never  knew  »  helping  hand  to 
be  too  much  trouble. 

Indeed,  he  never  looked  upon  It  as  any- 
thing but  sharing  an  experience,  which  he 
did  without  stint,  taking  his  share  from  the 
vast  reservoir  of  an  open  heart. 

Al's  friends  can  be  numbered  In  many 
hundreds. 

He  made  these  wherevet  he  paused  In  a 
moving,  exciting  life. 

In  St.  Louis,  as  a  very  yovng  man  In  news- 
paperdom. 

In  Alaska,  In  World  War  H. 

In  Chicago,  In  the  Community  Fund;  at 
Ebony  magazine,  and  his  annual  neighbor- 
hood children's  parade. 

At  Foote,  Cone  &  Beldtng,  and  Columbia 
CoUege  and,  finally,  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

In  each  of  these  he  left  hfe  mark.  And  frc«n 
them  and  from  their  people,  large  and  small, 
he  took  the  sustenance  that  was  given  him, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
the  s\i£tenance  that  was  repaid  to  him — in 
friends. 

Of  all  the  things  Al  Welsman  understood, 
and  there  were  many,  this  was  the  one  by 
which  he  lived  with  his  warm  helping  hand, 
giving  much,  asking  little. 

Fhom  the  John  Caixawat  Telecast  on  CBS, 
CKICAGO.  SuNDAT,  Mabor  24,  1974,  at 
6  Fill. 

The  obituaries  will  tell  you  that  Albert  P. 
Welsman  was  a  repc«^r  with  the  St.  Louis 
Olobe-Democrat  and  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  before  launching  a  public  relations 
career.  The  wire  services  remind  us  that  Al 
Welsman  worked  for  presidential  candidate 
Adlal  Stevenson  In  1953,  that  he  helped  or- 
ganize public  television  station  WTTW,  that 
he  ran  public  relations  for  the  big  adver- 
tising firm  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Beldlng  for  18 
years  .  .  .  and  then  finished  his  career  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

And  many  of  you  viewers  will  be  familiar 
with  the  Welllngton-Oakzlale  Old  Olory 
Marching  Society,  which  Al  Welsman 
founded  In  19«3.  This  holiday  parade  effort 


reflected  Al  Welsman's  imabashed  patriotism 
at  a  time  when  fiag  waving  wasn't  very 
fashionable.  And  It  really  is  not  surprising 
that  Al  is  not  to  be  seen  In  ovir  film  of  the 
parade.  Because  Al  Welsman  was  foremost 
among  that  very  small  bebind-the-scenes 
club  that  makes  things  work  In  this  town. 

Nobody  was  better  with  a  telephone.  He 
would  call  a  reporter  and  8p«ak  with  a  soft, 
consplrltorlal  voice;  "John,  do  you  know 
what's  going  on  at  City  Hall  today." 

Some  misinformed  people  didn't  take  Al 
Welsman  seriously  because  he  walked  like 
his  feet  hurt.  In  those  baggy  pants,  and  he 
talked  out  of  the  side  of  his  mouth.  They 
didn't  realize  how  he  got  things  done  in  this 
town  like  his  incomparable  promotion  of 
the  Civic  Center  Picasso  sculfiture. 

He  was  a  one  man  employment  agency.  He 
was  a  floating  city  editor  wltji  a  dozen  storj- 
tips  a  day  for  writers  and  reporters.  He  had 
the  power  and  good  humor  to  gently  remind 
politicians  and  TV  people  not  to  take  them- 
selves too  seriously.  He  bnought  together 
powerful  people  on  opposite  sides  of  Issues. 
He  was  an  enabler,  a  go-beltween;  he  pro- 
vided the  social  lubricant  so  badly  needed  In 
the  ambltlon-rldden  world  of  politics  and 
media. 

The  last  letter  he  virrote  to  this  reporter — 
and  he  must  have  written  a  hundred  notes 
a  week  to  people — was  signed  with  the  word 
most  men  fear  to  use  and  the  word  that  best 
represents  Al  Welsman.  It  was  signed,  "love." 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Timee,  Mar.  25.  1974] 

Laughter  His  Lecact:  Al  Wbisman's  Stories 

All  Told  Now 

(By  Tom  Pltzpatrlck) 

We  were  sitting  upstairs  lb  Hobson's  one 
day  emd  Al  Welsman  remlnlsoed  about  one  of 
the  many  zany  things  that  happened  while 
he  was  handling  political  candidates. 

"I  manag^ed  Joe  Lohman'a  campaign  for 
sheriff  one  year,"  Al  said.  A  tjny  smile  began 
forming  around  Al's  eyes  as  he  talked,  so 
I  knew  this  would  be  a  good  one. 

"We  were  doing  Just  fine.  The  press  was 
great  and  we  could  sense  we  were  ahead. 

"Well,  about  two  weeks  Before  the  elec- 
tion, Oov.  Stratton  comes  i»p  with  a  tape 
on  which  Lohman  Is  saying  that  policemen 
have  a  tendency  to  marry  prostitutes." 

Al  Interrupted  his  story  untU  all  those 
around  the  table  could  control  their  laughter. 

"Well,  you  can  imagine  the  wives  of  all 
the  policemen  were  ready  to  Ijmch  all  of  us 
who  have  anything  to  do  with  Lohman's 
campaign.  For  days,  I  have  to  deal  with 
them,  trying  to  calm  them  down. 

"So  we  decide  to  hold  a  |iress  conference 
to  straighten  everything  out.  It  turns  out 
the  Lohman  quote  was  lifted  out  of  context 
from  a  lectiire  he  delivered  about  the  quality 
of  mercy. 

"Lohman  managed  to  explain  this  to  every- 
one's satisfaction  but  he  couldn't  stop  at 
that.  Right  at  the  end  of  the  press  con- 
ference he  added:  'You  know,  clergymen 
have  the  stone  tendencies.'  " 

Al's  face  took  on  a  look  Of  mock  horror. 

"I  stopped  breathing,"  Al  9ild.  "I  couldn't 
believe  it  was  hiH;>penlng.  But  we  were  lucky. 
The  only  one  who  picked  uj  on  this  angle 
was  a  guy  from  Time  magazine  and  his  story 
didn't  appear  until  the  day  after  we  had 
won  the  election." 

There  will  be  no  more  long  lunches  with 
Al  in  Hobson's.  No  more  chances  to  hear  Al 
expound  about  his  days  as  a  i>oIlce  reporter, 
either.  Sadder  still,  there  will  bo  no  more 
opportunities  to  be  with  him  and  watch 
and  listen  to  Al  serve  as  a  conscience  for  the 
newspapermen  of  this  town. 

Al  died  Saturday  night  In  SUUngs  hospital 
at  69. 

He  suffered  a  heart  attack  Friday  after- 
noon while  walking  across  the  quadrangle 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  vbeie  be  was 
the  assistant  vice  president  for  public  affairs. 
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Al  had  a  full  life.  He  had  been  a  news- 
paperman and  then  a  public  relations  man 
who  became  a  vice  president  at  Poote,  Gone 
and  Beldlng.  He  had  worked  in  both  presi- 
dential campaigns  for  Adlal  Stevenson. 

But  there  were  so  many  sides  to  him.  For 
example,  he  used  to  dress  up  as  the  Easter 
Bunny  for  the  kids'  party  at  the  Lincoln  Park 
Zoo. 

And  one  day,  back  In  1963,  Al  founded  the 
Welllngton-Oakdale  Old  Glory  Marching 
Society. 

How  did  It  start?  For  Al  it  was  simple.  His 
friend,  Sherman  Wolf,  had  given  him  a  pa- 
rade size  flag  as  a  joke.  Al  got  a  handful  of 
kids  together  and  started  an  annual  parade. 

Through  the  years,  the  parade  has  become 
a  community  fixture  with  politicians  vying 
to  take  part.  Al  was  happy  to  have  them  all 
on  one  condition.  They  could  march  but  they 
could  not  give  a  speech. 

Al  was  always  proud  that  his  daughter 
Sydney  had  turned  out  to  be  a  reporter  for 
WLS  radio. 

Many  times  during  long  conversations,  Al 
would  suddenly  ask: 

"How's  she  doing?" 

"She's  doing  fine,  Al,"  I'd  say.  "She's  good." 

Then  Al  would  ask:  "Do  you  think  she's 
happy?" 

"I  think  so,  Al.  I  think  she  is." 

Then  Al  would  smUe  and  shake  his  head 
slowly. 

"That's  really  the  most  important  thing  " 
he  said.  "I  want  her  to  be  happy." 

Sydney  remembers  another  day  when  she 
and  her  dad  were  driving  somewhere  in  a 
car. 

All  at  once  the  conversation  turned  from 
high  comedy  to  seriousness  (this  is  the  way  It 
always  was  with  Al) ,  and  Al  said  to  Sydney: 

"You  know,  if  I  had  any  legacy  to  leave  my 
children  it  would  be  the  abUlty  to  laugh  at 
themselves  and  to  always  have  a  sense  of 
humor." 

There  was  so  much  about  Al  Welsman  that 
people  didn't  know. 

Once,  I  remember  him  saying  he  wanted  to 
write  a  book  some  day  about  his  life 

"I've  really  had  a  good  life,"  Al  said,  "and 
I'd  like  to  sit  down  and  tell  it  all  so  that  my 
kids  could  read  it.  I  think  they'd  like  it." 

[Prom  the  Lincoln  Park-Lake  View  Booster 

Mar.  27,  1974] 
Wellington-Oakdale's   Weisman   Dies;   Pa- 
rades To  CoNTiKTJi  AS  Memorial?' 

The  WeUlngton-Oakdale  Old  Glory  March- 
ing Society,  a  ragtag  crew  of  fledgling  patriots 
who  toted  an  unwieldy  flag  through  the 
streets  of  Lake  View  to  celebrate  major  holi- 
days, wUl  no  longer  be  able  to  follow  the 
leader. 

Al  Welsman,  a  man  who  used  to  rival  the 
Pled  Piper  as  he  strutted  ahead  of  his  pint- 
sized  marchers  of  the  Society  he  founded  in 
1963,  died  last  vireek  at  age  69. 

In  more  sedate  circles,  the  North  Side  resi- 
dent was  identified  as  the  assistant  for  pub- 
Uce  affairs  and  director  of  public  Information 
at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

During  a  lifetime  of  Involvement  with  the 
media  WeUman  worked  f<w  both  presidential 
campaigns  of  Adlal  Stevenson  and  for  18 
years  with  the  advertising  firm  of  Ftoote,  Cone 
and  Beldlng,  many  as  vice  president  In  charge 
of  public  relations  there. 

But,  as  one  neighbor  observed,  no  job  was 
Important  enough  to  confine  him  and  he 
was  always  looking  for  "other  hate  to  wear  " 

The  most  colorful  hat  he  donned  was  un- 
doubtedly the  three-cornered.  Napoleon-like 
topper  that  made  the  6-foot-7  dynamo  stand 
out  tn  the  crowd  of  yoimgsters  he  led  In 
parades. 

With  a  parade-size  flag  donated  by  a  friend, 
welsman  started  an  annual  event  about  a 
decade  ago.  Leading  a- ragamuffin  gang  of 
East  Lake  View  kids,  he  would  direct  a  pa- 
rwe  that  b^^ln  at  his  home  at  618  Welling- 


ton, snaked  along  Sheridan  to  Surf  and 
stopped  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  when  the 
nuns  there  offered  candy  to  the  tired  troop- 
ers. 

As  the  fame  and  fun  of  the  parade  cap- 
tiu-ed  attention,  politicians  and  local  com- 
munity leaders  Jomed  the  fanfare  on  Memo- 
rial Day,  the  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day  and 
Halloween,  but  Weisman  insisted  that  no 
speeches  interrupt  the  hilarity. 

"He  seemed  to  know  everyone  in  this  com- 
munity," mused  one  friend  of  the  newspa- 
perman and  public  relations  director.  "He 
truly  gave  a  sense  of  community  to  this 
area." 

Other  community  leaders  hoped  that  the 
paraders  would  continue  the  street  play  that 
he  began  as  an  appropriate  memorial  to  his 
leadership. 

Mr.  Welsman  died  Saturday  night,  March 
23,  at  BUllngs  Hospital  after  suffering  a  heart 
attack  Friday  afternoon  as  he  crossed  the 
central  quadrangle  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago campus. 

Born  in  St.  Louis,  he  Joined  the  Globe- 
Democrat  there  in  1932  where  he  wrote  fea- 
tures and  served  as  night  city  editor  before 
entering  the  army  in  1942.  Weisman  spent 
most  of  World  War  II  as  a  war  correspondent 
for  Yank,  a  magazme  for  enlisted  men. 

Survivors  include  his  widow,  Ann;  a  son, 
Tony;  two  daughters,  Kim  and  Sydney,  and 
a  brother,  Paul.  Services  were  held  March  26 
at  Sinai  Temple,  5360  S.  South  Shore.  Inter- 
ment was  in  Rosehlll  cemetery. 

The  family  requested  that,  in  lieu  of  flow- 
ers, contributions  be  made  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  to  establish  a  fellowship  for  work- 
ing JournallstB. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Mar.  26.  1974] 

Al  Was  a  Man  Who  Imtt  a  Smile  in  His  Wake 

(By  JoeCappo) 

If  I  thought  Al  Welsman  would  have 
wanted  me  to  write  his  obit,  I  wovUd  wax 
poetic  about  his  accomplishments.  But  I'll 
leave  that  to  the  chroniclers. 

WhUe  the  memory  is  stUl  fresh,  the  lecist 
I  can  do  is  share  some  of  it  with  you.  Those 
who  didn't  know  Al  are  probably  wondering 
why  so  many  of  us  In  the  press  have  made 
such  a  fuss  over  his  death. 

Well.  Al  was  a  puckish  man  who  could 
saunter  through  the  city  room  of  a  news- 
paper, gabbing  here  and  there  with  r^x>rters 
and  editors.  He  had  that  magic  ability  to 
maintain  three  unrelated  conversations  at 
one  time,  and  he  always  walked  away  leaving 
smiles  in  his  wake. 

Considering  the  less-than-cordlal  nature 
of  most  nevramen  at  work,  this  abUlty  was 
\inlque.  I  don't  know  of  another  PR  person 
who  was  so  welcome  at  the  Chicago  news- 
papers. But  Al  could  even  carry  off  the  same 
ritual  at  the  New  York  Times. 

This  wasn't  public  relations,  though.  It 
was  more  the  mark  of  a  man  who  was  a  Joy 
to  know. 

I  can  tell  right  now  that  I  will  never  be 
able  to  ca^jture  his  spirit  In  these  empty 
words.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  he  was  a  warm, 
compassionate  man,  the  kind  whom  many 
sought  for  advice  and  understanding. 

He  had  a  bounce  In  his  step  and  a  gleam  in 
his  eye,  most  evident  when  he  led  the  holiday 
marches  through  his  neighborhood.  And  the 
Wellington-Oakdale  Old  Glory  Marching 
Society  that  he  stated  was  an  important  part 
of  his  life. 

Before  moving  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
a  few  months  ago,  Al  handled  public  rela- 
tions for  18  years  at  Foote,  Cone  &  Beldlng. 
It  was  during  this  time  that  I  came  to  know 
and  love  Al  Weisman.  I  don't  mean  to  Imply 
that  I  was  his  best  friend  .  .  .  but  only  that 
he  had  the  ability  to  make  me  and  hundreds 
of  others  feel  that  they  had  a  best  friend. 

In  five  years  of  conducting  this  column, 
I  have  written  only  one  other  piece  about 


a  person  who  died.  He  was  Leo  Burnett,  a 
giant  in  the  advertising  business.  Al  Wels- 
man was  his  own  kind  of  giant. 

No  more  than  a  week  ago,  he  was  desk- 
hopping  through  the  city  room  of  The  Dally 
News.  He  stopped  by  and  sat  In  a  chair  that 
I'm  staring  at  right  now. 

In  the  middle  of  one  of  those  disjointed, 
half -sentence- studded  conversations  that  we 
always  seemed  to  have,  he  mused:  "In  the  18 
years  I  was  In  the  advertising  business.  I 
never  got  an  ulcer.  But  lately,  I  don't  know. 
Maybe  I'm  getting  old  .  .  ." 

A  few  days  later,  at  age  59.  he  died,  felled 
by  a  heart  attack. 

But  before  he  left  the  office  that  day.  he 
talked  about  leaving  the  advertising  busi- 
ness that  I  cover,  and  asked:  "Tell  me,  Joe, 
do  you  miss  me?" 

We  all  miss  you.  Al. 


IProm  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Mar,  25.  1974] 
A.  P.  Weisman  Rites  Tuesday;   UC  Official 

Services  for  Albert  P.  Welsman,  assistant 
vice  president  of  public  affairs  and  director 
of  public  relations  for  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, will  be  held  at  11  a.m  Tuesday  in  the 
Slnal  Temple,  5350  South  Shore  Dr. 

Mr.  Welsman.  59.  of  513  W.  Wellington,  had 
a  heart  attack  Friday  and  died  Saturday  in 
Billings  Hospital. 

Mr.  Welsman's  career  as  a  Chicago  public 
relations  specialist  began  Lq  1947  when  he 
served  as  the  representative  for  the  Chicago 
Community   Fund. 

He  then  was  a  Chicago  correspondent  for 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  He  previously 
served  as  feature  writer  and  night  city  editor 
for  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  and  was  a 
combat  correspondent  during  World  War  II 
for  "Yank,"  the  enlisted  men's  magazine. 

After  a  brief  stint  as  public  relations  di- 
rector for  the  Los  Angeles  Community  Chest, 
Mr.  Weisman  returned  to  Chicago  as  public 
relations  director  for  Ebony  Magazine. 

He  next  handled  public  relations  for  the 
1952  presidential  campaign  of  the  late  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson  and  then  opened  his  own  public 
relations  firm,  which  focused  on  political 
candidates  and  welfare  organizations. 

In  1955  Mr.  Welsman  joined  the  advertis- 
ing firm  of  Poote,  Cone  &  Belding.  He  super- 
vised 5  US.  and  14  international  offices  for 
the  firm  before  being  appointed  to  his  uni- 
versity posts  last  August. 

Mr.  Welsman  was  best  known  outside  his 
public  relations  work  for  having  launched 
the  ■•Welllngton-Oakdale  Old  Olory  March- 
ing Society."  The  society  consists  of  area 
residents  who  parade  through  the  North 
Side  neighborhood  on  major  holidays. 

Mr.  Weisman  also  was  Instrumental  in 
establishing  Chicago's  public  television  sta- 
tion, WTTW  (Channel  11).  And  he  served  as 
a  director  of  the  Lincoln  Park  Zo<dogical 
Society  and  a  trustee  of  Coltimbla  College 
where  he  taught  urban  politics.  He  also 
taught  at  the  University  of  Chicago's  Metro- 
politan Institute. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to 
establish  an  Al  Welsman  fellowship  for 
working  journalists. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Ann;  a  son, 
Tony;  two  daughters,  Kim  and  Sydney,  and 
a  brother,  Paul. 


ARTICLE  ON  TECHNOLOGY  TRANS- 
FER IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  by  Mr.  Ibrohim 
Clark.  The  article  is  based  upon  a  discus- 
sion paper  first  presented  at  the  One  Asia 
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AnemUy  In  IfanUa,  Philippines,  In 
1971,  It  oontalns  Information  concerning 
technology  transfer  in  Southeast  Asia 
which  relates  directly  to  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced today  to  establish  an  "Interna- 
tional Science  and  Technology  Transfer 
Institute." 

Pattomb  rem.  Mmikuivi^  Usk  of  Scikncx  ams 

TBCBMOLAaT  ST  SOOTHXAST  ASIA 

(By  Ibrohlm  Clark) 
TUs  paper  Is  an  effort  to  suggest  means  of 
UAlQg  adence  and  technology  in  Southeast 
Asia  so  that  rapid  benefits  can  be  achieved 
without  disturbing  the  balance  between 
peoples'  Ixmer  needs  and  their  worldly  ac- 
tlTlUea.  It  Is  a  discussion  concerned  with 
the  patterns  of  development  of  science  and 
technology  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  will  sug- 
gest means  for  implementing  these  patterns, 
wltli  specific  examples  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological areas  important  to  the  full  devel- 
opment of  the  potential  of  the  people  and 
lesuui'ces  of  Southeast  Asia. 

An  opening  question:  What  Is  the  func- 
tion that  science  and  technology  should  play 
in  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  in  (urder 
to  accelerate  tbelr  achievement  of  full  do- 
mestic capacity  as  weU  as  a  greater  role 
among  the  nations  of  the  world? 

Advanced  planning  for  the  use  of  science 
and  technology  can  preclude  some  of  the 
hazards  at  unbridled,  unplanned  growth  we 
have  experienced  in  the  west.  Science  and 
technology  need  not  lead  the  peoples  of 
Southeast  Asia  down  the  road  of  environ- 
mental abuse  and  destruction,  machine 
domination,  and  we^mns  brinksmanship. 
But  these  very  excesses  of  technology  un- 
fortunately experienced  all  too  often  in  the 
west  may  yield  certain  insights  as  to  the  ap- 
propriate patterns  of  scientific  and  economic 
dsvelt^ment  in  Southeast  Asia.  If  we  look 
for  a  halance  between  social  and  spiritual 
development  on  the  one  side  and  economic, 
scientific  and  technological  development  on 
the  other,  than  the  Infusion  of  science  and 
technology  may  accrue  lasting  benefits.  Thus 
it  is  essential  to  consider  patterns  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  development  concom- 
mltantly  with  the  social  and  spiritual  cU- 
mate  of  the  Individual  and  collective  nations 
of  Southeast  Asia. 

In  order  to  maintain  this  Ntlanre  in  prac- 
tical, realistic,  and  qpectflc  planning  for  in- 
tensified use  of  science  and  techtKdogy  In  the 
nations  at  Southeast  Asia  It  seems  necessary 
to  plan  etructures  which  will  protect  such 
balance.  Soma  examplea  already  exist  in 
Southeast  Asia,  aome  are  Just  evolving  and 
unfortunately,  some  negative  effects  have 
already  been  felt  when  too  Uttle  attenUon 
has  been  paM  to  matii  a  balaxvse. 

It  seems  that  the  key  word  for  success  may 
be  cooperatkn.  That  Is.  sharing  of  the  Initial 
aitd  even  oeotlnulng  responslbuity  for  the 
devetopment  of  both  basic  and  applied  sci- 
entific research. 

An  excellent  example  of  such  sharing  has 
occurred  at  the  Applied  Sdentiflc  Besearch 
Ciorporatlon  of  Thailand.  This  organisation 
was  establMieil  in  Thailand  on  May  30,  1963 
by  Boyal  Assent.  Tlile  Thai  National  Re- 
search Organization,  now  In  Its  0th  year,  Is 
chartered  to  "initiate  and  carry  out  applied 
scientific  research  and  Investigations  con- 
cerned with  natural  reeources,  industries  and 
administrative  aervloes  of  ThaUand.  Includ- 
ing the  health  and  welfare  of  the  Thai  peo- 
ple, and  to  promote  and  support  txuix  re- 
■earch."  The  organlmtlon  la  also  supposed 
to,  "prontoCe  the  apidleatlon  of  the  results 
of  applied  research  for  the  benefit  at  the 
natton,  train  sclentUlc  reeeandi  wwkers.  and 
provide  a  central  aerrlce  for  making  scientific 
tests,  and  measurements  of  aU  kinds." 

This  resevcb  organization,  started  with 
the  oooperatton  of  fo««lgn  scientists  and  the 
financial  ■■rtstaaes  of  XSKOP.  is  now  engaged 
In  many  research  projects  Important  to  the 


development  of  Thailand  and  Southeast  Asia. 
For  the  first  five  years  after  its  foundation 
the  research  poets  were  shared  by  foreign 
scientists  and  Thai  scientists.  This  arrange- 
ment even  Included  the  Aiistrallan  Beaearch 
Director  and  his  Thai  cosnterpart. 

Within  the  Applied  Scientific  Research  Or- 
ganization there  is  a  Technological  Research 
Institute,  an  Agricultural  Besearch  Insti- 
tute, a  Nutrition  and  rood  Sciences  Re- 
search Institute,  and  a  Center  for  Environ- 
mental and  Ecological  Research.  The  latter 
has  conducted  detailed  studies  in  humid 
tropical  forests  of  Thailand.  Including  forest 
regeneration,  watershed  management,  wild- 
life conservation,  etc.  Ttiese  studies  have 
contributed  to  the  International  Biological 
Programme.  This  Research  Institute  is  pre- 
sented as  an  excellent  example  of  how  a  first 
rate  scientific  research  organization  can  be 
established  with  foreign  sdentists  participat- 
ing for  an  extended  period,  but  governed  by 
the  national  government,  and  now.  Thai  sci- 
entists. It  Is  noteworthy  that  this  organi- 
zation required  the  passing  of  a  special  act 
to  establish  it  which  provided  exception  of 
salaries  from  the  Civil  Service  Act  (thus  al- 
lowing the  scientists  to  participate  and  ex- 
change positions  on  an  laternatlonal  scale) 
and  funding  earmarked  for  a  5-year  period, 
giving  it  ample  time  to  become  established 
and  demonstrate  Its  value. 

Such  research  instltutiosis  could  be  estab- 
lished in  other  countries,  throughout  South- 
east Asia  foUowing  a  similar  legislative,  im- 
plementation,  and   operation   pattern. 

Another  national  research  organization 
with  somewhat  more  limited  range  of  re- 
search activities  Is  the  Bof  or  Botanical  Gar- 
dens in  Indonesia.  This  research  center  Is 
now  becoming  the  center  for  a  new  regional 
development  research  organization  called  BI- 
OTROP  which  should  become  a  model  for 
regional  cooperation  in  tropical  biology  stud- 
ies in  Southeast  Asia.  The  develc^ment  of 
BIOTBOP  has  taken  sotne  4  years.  The 
Southeast  Asian  Minlstsrs  of  Education 
Council  (SEAMEC)  first  considered  BIO- 
TROP  m  I960  at  the  tod  SEAMEC  Confer- 
ence in  Manila,  and  Indonesia  was  honored 
to  be  the  hoet  country  for  a  SEAMEC  Re- 
gional Center  for  Tropical  Biology  at  Bogor 
Botanical  Gardens.  The  basic  funding  for 
various  SEAMEC  projects  was  established 
at  the  Manila  Conference.  The  United  States 
pledged  60%  of  the  operational  and  capital 
costs  and  the  remainder  comes  from  non- 
US.  government  sources.  Member  countries 
and  the  Ford  Foundation  have  provided  the 
major  portion  of  this  50  %  Support. 

Other  projects  fostered  by  SEAMEC  In- 
clude: 

1.  Six  national  Tropical  Medicine  Centers 
located  in  Indonesia,  Laos,  Malaysia,  the 
Philippines,  Thailand,  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, with  a  Central  Coordinating  Board  lo- 
cated in  Bangkok. 

2.  The  Regional  Centre  for  Graduate  Study 
and  Research  in  Agrlcultijre,  located  In  Los 
Banos  in  the  Philippines. 

3.  The  Regional  Centre  for  Education  In 
Science  and  Mathematics,  located  in  Fenang 
Malaysia. 

4.  The  Regional  English  Language  Centre 
In  Singapore. 

6.  The  Regional  Centre  for  Training,  Re- 
search and  Post  Graduate  Study  in  Tropical 
Biology  In  Bogor,  Indonesia. 

6.  TTie  Regional  Centre  for  Educational 
Innovation  and  Technology,  located  In  Sai- 
gon. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  regional  orga- 
nization can  spawn  centers  for  science  and 
technology  that  benefit  all  the  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

A  somewhat  different  approach  to  the  in- 
troduction of  scientific  research  into  South- 
east Asia  Is  presented  by  the  Rice  Research 
Institute  in  the  Philippines.  It  also  repre- 
sents a  cooperative  effort  of  international 
scientists,  but  has  been  established  finan- 


cially through  private  fountatlons.  Its  effect 
on  food  development  has  became  weU  known 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  the  kind  of  re- 
search activity  vi^ilch  I  beUeve  a  United 
States  International  Development  Institute 
would  encourage  and  support. 

Another  new  approach  for  develc^ment  is 
now  being  Initiated  In  Indonesia  in  East 
Kalimantan,  where  a  research  project,  al- 
though national  in  scope,  may  have  regional 
and  even  international  slgnUoance.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  Indonesian  project  is  to  develop 
tropical  forest,  agricultiu-al  and  wildlife  re- 
search areas  to:  1)  test  and  verify  methods 
of  increased  productivity  and  multiple  use. 
2)  determine  the  most  effective  methods  of 
management  and  admlnistifition,  3)  provide 
and  area  for  tropical  forestry  and  forest 
product  studies,  4)  study  all  ecological  as- 
pects of  the  research,  and  6)  to  provide  edu- 
cational exchange  In  all  aspects  of  tropical 
land  ecology. 

Planning  for  an  entire  Hesearch  and  de- 
velopment community  Is  being  considered  by 
landscape  architects,  community  planners, 
and  social  scientists  so  as  to  provide  maxi- 
mum compatiblUty  with  tfae  local  people, 
cMnmunlty  structure  and  social  life  patterns. 
It  Is  anUclpated  that  tropical  forest  manage- 
ment techniques  would  provide  a  basis  for 
governmental  planning  in  multiple  forest 
uses  in  Indonesia  and  Southeast  Asia. 

Financing  for  these  studies  would  come 
largely  from  the  wood  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  the  research  land. 

In  relation  to  planning  for  this  project 
Professor  Garrett  Eckbo  has  eald :  "The  world 
is  filled  with  mistakes  resulting  from  care- 
lessly planned  ot  haphazard  development. 
These  mistakes  cannot  be  corrected,  once 
made.  Nor  are  simple  quantitative  controls 
enough — both  natural  ecosystems  and  human 
experience  must  be  studied  with  maximum 
subtlety  and  sophistication.* 

Such  a  project,  carefully  planned  and 
executed,  can  become  a  seed  for  total  com- 
munity development  and  s  model  for  na- 
tional and  regional  development  and  wise 
land  use  practices.  And  It  can  accomplish  all 
of  this  while  simultaneously  improving  the 
economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  people  In 
the  immediate  area. 

The  tropical  areas  of  Southeast  Asia  have 
been,  and  are,  most  vulnerable  to  hap- 
hazardly planned  projects  and  area  develop- 
ment and  to  outright  exploitation  of  natural 
resources.  The  almost  fanatleal  surge  of  pub- 
Uc  Interest  In  the  "quality  erf  environment" 
now  being  expressed  In  the  United  SUtes 
should  serve  as  a  flashing  red  light  to  the 
peoples  of  Southeast  Asl»— «  warning  for 
careful  planning  that  will  include  preserva- 
tion of  the  purity  and  beauty  of  land,  water, 
and  air  for  many  decades  hence  I 

I  believe  the  leaders  and  peoples  of  South- 
east  Asia  can  now  begin  to  see  the  dangers 
and  damage  to  the  envlroiuaent  fnan  rapid, 
unpUnned  and  poorly  regulated  natiiral  re- 
sources eiq)lolutIon.  Siuely  It  la  undersUnd- 
able  Uiat  such  things  could  have  occurred  In 
the  past,  but  today  global  concern  for  the 
quality  of  our  environment  has  provided  al- 
most everyone  with  knowledge  of  this  dan- 
ger of  unbridled  economic  expIoltatUm  and 
blind  technology  utUlsatlon.  -me  high  school 
and  coUege  studenU  In  Aiqerlca  today  are 
forming  "action"  groups  on  smvlronment  and 
ecology! 

Yet  concern  for  the  environment  should 
not  hamper  the  development  of  natural  re- 
sources through  the  use  of  s«lenoe  and  tech- 
nology In  Southeast  Asia.  It  need  not.  What 
U  essential  Is  that  imm^aif^^  planning  in- 
cludes a  fjiU  consideration  of  the  effects  of 
new  technology  on  both  the  environment  and 
the  peoples'  social,  culture  and  spiritual 
values. 

Just  two  examples  of  po«r  planning  for 
technology  wlU  be  cited  here]  the  net  I  leave 
up  to  you.  Perhaps  the  meet  apparent  ex- 
ploitation of  natural  resources  In  Southeast 
Asia  Is  that  of  timber.  Whan  tropical  soUs 
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are  left  bare  after  timber  cutting  the  micro- 
organisms and  soil  structure  often  deteriorate 
so  as  to  make  the  land  areas  almost  worth- 
less. With  wise  planning,  however,  cut  forests 
could  be  replaced  with  a  new,  faster  growing 
species  of  tree  or  converted  to  citrus  fruit. 
Such  forest  management  yields  a  much 
greater  economic  return  in  the  long  run.  Ex- 
perience and  know-how  are  available  for  wise 
multiple  forest  use  planning. 

Perhaps  the  problem  of  off-shore  oil  drill- 
ing leaks  has  not  yet  been  serious  in  South- 
east Asia — I  am  not  certain.  I  am  certain  that 
It  could  be  In  the  future.  When  one  looks  at 
the  off-shore  oil  concessions  in  Indonesian 
waters  It  seems  almost  a  certainty  that  oil 
win  leak  from  some  of  these  drillings.  And 
such  leakage  on  the  shores  of  Ball  and  other 
tropical  Islands  will  have  an  economic  impact 
on  tourism  which  can  only  be  dimly  realized. 
Often  some  simple  geological,  engineering  or 
scientific  planning  will  prevent  such  future 
mishaps.  Recently  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
where  a  large  oil  leak  occurred  It  was  said 
that  the  damage  could  have  been  cut  dramat- 
ically by  the  Installation  of  storm  chokes 
that  close  wells  when  the  oil  flows  get  out  of 
control.  The  cost  of  these  devices  is  $800  per 
well ! 

Exploitation  of  land  areas  for  minerals  In 
the  United  States  has  been,  and  Is,  a  serious 
problem,  both  esthetlcally  and  economlcaUy. 
With  such  warnings  and  knowledge  of 
means  of  prevention,  perhaps  Southeast  Asia 
can  circumvent  this  negative  impact  of 
science  and  technology  and  haphazard 
natural  resource  exploitation. 

Probably  one  of  the  best — and  most 
dramatic— new  scientific  tools  for  recogniz- 
ing and  controlling  such  potential  en- 
vironmental abuses  Is  the  resovu-ce  survey 
satelUte.  The  United  States  satellite,  tech- 
nically known  by  the  acronym  ERTS  (En- 
vironmental Resource  and  Technological 
Satellite),  the  first  such  U.S.  satellite  was 
launched  in  1972. 

It  has  been  made  clear  by  President  Nixon 
in  the  past  year  that  Earth  Resource  satellite 
data  would  be  made  avaUable  to  the  develop- 
ing nations  (United  Nations,  September 
1969).  Robert  Packard,  of  the  U.S.  State 
Department,  said  In  March,  1970:  "We  must 
move  promptly  and  openly  to  develop  this 
capabUity  (earth  resource  satellites),  seek- 
ing maxlmxun  foreign  participation  from  the 
outset  and  making  sure  that  these  arrange- 
ments are  consistent  with  the  particular 
characteristics  of  this  new  technology  as  It 
unfolds."  Packard  further  states  in  the  same 
speech:  "There  seems  little  doubt  as  to  the 
technical  feasibility  of  surveying  earth  re- 
sources by  remote  sensors  from  sateUites  " 

ThU  fact  Is  dramatlcaUy  shown  to  l)e  true 
by  PhU  Langley  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Survey 
who  completed  the  first  U.S.  forest  Inventory 
utilizing  satellite  photography  in  1969. 
Langley  conducted  a  forest  inventory  on 
some  5  mUllon  acres  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Valley.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  said:  "It  U 
the  first  practical  use  of  space  photographs 
In  forestry,  and  the  first  time  a  forest  has 
been  Inventoried,  using  ^ace  photos." 
Although  this  method  required  photography 
from  aircraft  as  well,  it  Is  only  the  first 
crude  use  of  space  photography  for  practi- 
cal operational  land  and  vegetation  inven- 
tories. As  the  early  weather  satellite  photos 
gave  only  crude  data  on  cloud  and  weather 
patterns,  so  will  the  earth  satellite  data  and 
Its  processing  become  much  more  sophisti- 
cated as  user  requirements  are  met. 

Now  we  see  that  crop  surveys  can  be  made 
from  a  satellite  and  computer-processed  by 
taking  several  photos  of  the  same  areas  at 
different  times.  This  is  the  great  value  of 
satellites — ^repeated  pictiu-es  at  regular  inter- 
vals (orbits)  of  changing  natural  events,  i.e., 
floods,  rivers,  vegetation,  etc.  Keith  Arnold, 
Deputy  Chief  of  the  UJ3.  Forest  Service, 
wated  in  a  March,  1970  speech:  "The  Earth 
Resource  and  Technology  Satellite's  greatest 
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significance  is  the  fact  that  it  will  develop 
repetitive,  synoptic  space  data  for  analysis 
and  applications." 

The  nations  of  Southeast  Asia,  with  sup- 
port from  international  agencies,  should 
already  have  begun  the  training  of  a  smaU 
number  of  specialists  in  th«-  most  promising 
use  of  such  satellite  data.  The  data  handling, 
data  processing,  and  data  analysis  will  be 
major  parts  of  the  Implementation  and  prac- 
tical use  of  such  satellite  photography.  Only 
by  establishing  priorities  of  data  tise  and 
data  processing  can  the  earth  resource  satel- 
lite data  be  brought  to  bear  on  some  of  the 
pressing  cartography,  land  and  oceans  sur- 
veys of  Southeast  Asia. 

PLANNING      rOR      ACCELERATED      AND      BALANCED 
DEVELOPMENT    IN    SOUTHEAST    ASIA 

With  the  preceding  examples  of  good  plan- 
ning In  a  few  projects,  poor  planning  m 
others,  and  a  dramatic  new  tool  for  natural 
resource  development  and  environmental 
monitoring,  we  are  now  in  a  better  position 
to  look  at  a  pattern  of  science  and  tech- 
nology use  m  Southeast  Asia  which  Is  prac- 
tical and  has  some  promise  of  success. 

The  most  important  theme  that  can  be 
drawn  is  that  specialists  should  work  with 
the  scientists  and  engineers  of  Southeast 
Asia  until  projects  and  programs  are  under- 
way. This  period  of  mutual  effort  between 
foreign  experts  and  national  experts  has  been 
shown  to  significantly  benefit  both  parties. 
The  foreign  scientist  or  engineer  goes  away 
with  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  cul- 
lural.  social  and  spiritual  values  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  developing  countries,  while  at 
the  same  time  leaving  behind  some  of  his 
own  skill  and  know-how.  In  the  covuse  of 
this  working  experience,  bridges  of  under- 
standing are  built.  Without  a  doubt,  this  is 
the  real   key  to  international   relations! 

A    RECAPrrULATION :    ABUSES    OF   SCIENCE 
AND    TECHNOLOGY    AND    ENVIBONMENT 

Science  and  technology,  when  pursued 
without  due  regard  for  their  Impact  on 
man's  social  and  spiritual  life  and  cultiu-al 
values.  Is  often  destructive.  More  and  more 
machines  are  built,  more  and  more  weapons 
are  built;  the  very  pressure  of  their  existence 
drives  man  to  finding  more  and  more  \ises 
for  them.  This  escalation  of  technology 
creates  many  new  gadgets  and  activities 
for  man  but  often  makes  his  life  more  hectic, 
more  complicated,  and  less  meaningful. 

Environmental  abuse;  enhanced  by  the 
more  powerful  technological  tools,  and  ex- 
ploitation to  satisfy  growth  in  materials 
needed  for  machines  and  products,  are  pri- 
marily due  to  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
long-term  boomerang  effect,  i.e.,  an  abused 
environment  ultimately  comes  back  full  cir- 
cle to  abuse  man.  Men  may  then  suffer  this 
abuse  through  a  shortage  of  the  very  re- 
sources they  have  depleted  through  wasteful 
Initial  exploitation.  (The  philosophy  here  is 
usually  the  greatest  profit  for  the  least  ex- 
penditure.) But  more  often  the  abuse  to  man 
comes  back  through  his  further  use  of,  or 
Interaction  with,  a  contaminated  environ- 
ment, l.e.,  water,  and  soU  poUutlon,  and  ad- 
verse visual  aesthetic  effects. 


II.  Applied  Research  and  Development  Cen- 
ters, working  in  coordination  with  the  appro- 
priate government  ministries 

III.  Pilot  Research  and  Engineering  Proj- 
ects, either  at  a  fixed  site  or  In  the  field,  as 
required 

IV.  Pull  scale  Implementation  projects 
which  In  many  Instances  will  require  co- 
ordinated planning  with  landscape  archi- 
tects, community  developers,  and  environ- 
mental specialists 

Many  such  centers  of  scientific  research 
already  exist  In  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia 
and  these  would  provide  focal  points  for 
expanded  growth  and  development.  Each  of 
these  national  centers  should  be  affiliated, 
where  possible,  in  a  regional  network,  with 
exchange  of  Information,  data  facilities,  and 
personnel.  It  may  be  an  advantage  to  con- 
sider one  center  in  each  category  as  the  co- 
ordinating center  for  that  group,  thus  provid- 
ing a  means  for  central  data  storage,  data 
arrangement  and  acquisition. 

Some  of  these  research  centers,  particu- 
larly those  in  categories  II,  m,  and  IV,  could 
be  set  up  on  a  self-sustaining  basis  and  ac- 
tually become  examples  of  Improved  produc- 
tivity and  effective  management. 

These  seeds  for  the  planning  of  modern 
technology,  set  Into  the  social  and  cultural 
patterns  of  the  area,  would  hopefully  grow 
and  spread  through  regional  cooperation 
toward  the  achievement  of  a  dynamic  and 
vital  unity  of  development.  This  unity  could 

then  become  the  focal  p>olnt  for  a  new  age 

an  age  characterized  by  balance  between 
science  and  technology  and  man's  social  and 
spiritual  needs. 


SILENCE    ON    INFLATION    IS    ECO- 
NOMIC FOOL'S  GOLD 


AN  APPBOACH  TO  ICtNlMIZE  ABUSES  AND  MAXI- 
MIZE BENEPTTS  rOR  SOCIAL  GKOWTH  AND  HU- 
MAN   WELFARE 

Working  on  the  premise  that  new  ap- 
proaches are  needed  in  planning  the  transfer 
and  infusion  of  science  and  technology  Into 
Southeast  Asia  then,  we  propose  the  follow- 
ing: Taking  examples  from  those  success- 
ful and  effective  science  and  technology 
projects  already  existing  In  the  area— of 
both  regional  and  national  character — we 
suggest  that  centers  of  research  and  devel- 
c^ment  be  established  In  each  nation  of 
Southeast  Asia  on  at  least  four  levels: 

I.  Fundamental  Sciontlflc  Research  Cen- 
ters associated  with  one  or  more  existing 
Universities 


(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
the  distinguished  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  voted  to  table  any  con- 
sideration of  various  proposals  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act.  Insofar  as  that  vote  reflected  a  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers to  bring  a  halt  to  direct  wage  and 
price  controls,  I  am  in  agreement  with 
it.  But  insofar  as  that  vote  indicated  an 
unwillingness  to  even  discuss  where  we 
go  from  here  in  the  inflation  fight,  and 
indicated  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  actively  rethink  economic 
policy,  I  opposed  it.  To  be  sure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  who  read  the  headlines 
will  salute   the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  for  bringing  to  an  end  an 
ineffective  and  unsettling  income  policy. 
But  those  historians  who  read  the  fine 
print  will  record  that  at  a  time  of  un- 
precedented inflation,  of  threatened  im- 
employment,  of  shortages  of  basic  com- 
modities, of  a  general  economic  slow- 
down, and  of  a  Presidency  weakened  by 
scandal,  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee took  the  "forceful"  action  of  de- 
ciding not  even  to  talk  about  what  to  do 
or  to  explain  why  we  should  not  do  what 
some  have  suggested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  this  faUure  to  even 
candidly  confront  the  issue  before  the 
committee  that  upsets  me.  To  be  sure, 
the  majority  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  decided  to  speak  no 
evil  last  Friday.  But  the  American  people, 
it  is  predicted,  will  see  and  hear  and— 
what  is  more  important — wUl  feel  eco- 
nomic   evil    this    coming   year.    Is   our 
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response  to  than  truly  that  Congress  is 
not  even  able  to  rationally  dlscoss  what 
to  do  about  It?  It  is  rare  that  Members 
of  this  august  body  have  been  so  afraid 
of  their  own  words.  Let  ns  not  pretend, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  nondeclsion  is  a  tri- 
umph even  when  It  replaces  ill-conceived 
action:  our  economic  woes  will  continue, 
they  will  not  solve  thranselves.  and  there 
is  no  triumph  in  being  afraid  to  face 
them.  There  is  a  disthict  difference  be- 
tween being  put  in  a  posture  of  retracing 
one's  steps  and  appesiring  to  give  up. 

This  is  not  to  say  ttiat  the  committee 
should  have  agreed  to  inequitable  selec- 
tive cc«trols,  as  the  administration  first 
proposed,  or  to  standby  controls  subject 
to  legislative  veto,  as  proposed  by  some  of 
my  colleagues  oa  the  committee.  Even 
If  the  questions  of  equity  are  set  aside, 
it  is  dlfScult  to  see  how  selective  controls 
at  this  date  could  be  any  more  effective 
than  geoeraUaed  omtrols  have  been. 
Similarly,  standby  controls  would  cmly 
contribute  to  the  general  imcertainty 
which  exists  as  to  what  our  economic 
policy  Is  and  what  steps  will  predictably 
be  taken  to  bring  Inflation  back  to  ac- 
ceptable levels  without  causing  a  reces- 
sion In  the  process. 

But  I  do  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
should  have  taken  the  occasion  provided 
by  last  Friday  to  begin  \be  long  and  hard 
process  of  candidly  admitting  where  past 
policies  have  failed  and  seriously  con- 
sider what  new  approaches  might  be 
tried  in  the  future.  In  point  of  fact, 
neither  the  selective  controls  nor  the 
standby  controls  proposals  were  still  seri- 
ously before  the  committee.  The  Cost  of 
living  Council  had  effectively  given  up 
on  the  Idea  of  selective  controls  in  favor 
of  a  monitoring  agency  pngxxed  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stamtoh)  .  While  some  of  the  ^leciflcs  of 
this  new  propoaal  needed  amending,  it 
at  least  deserved  our  attention  and  dis- 
cussion. 

It  is  apparent.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  much 
of  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  our  ef- 
forts at  conttoUlng  inflation  is  that  we 
and  those  put  In  charge  of  the  program 
did  not  have  a  sufficient  imderstanding 
of  what  Its  cases  were.  Both  in  terms  of 
legislation  and  administration,  our  anti- 
inflation  effort  has  beoi  conceived  In 
terms  of  developing  an  arsenal  of  wet^}- 
ons  which  could  be  used  to  attack  ton- 
porary  upeorges  in  prices  brought  about 
by  rising  demand  and  increasing  costs — 
paiiiculaily  labor  costs. 

From  the  perspective  of  hindsight.  Mr. 
^leaker.  I  believe  we  can  now  see  two 
fundamental  errors  in  this  entire  ap- 
proach. First,  the  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  developing  short-term 
weapons  when  what  confronts  ns  is  a 
long-term  problem.  What  we  need  is  to 
develop  long-torm  strategy;  what  we 
have  created  is  a  catalog  of  short-term 
tactics.  Seeond.  price  and  wage  controls 
have  hit  heaviest  at  the  manufacttnlng 
stage  of  our  oommerdal  inroeesses  when 
the  greatest  inflationary  pressures  have 
been  at  the  basic  ""*rr*f1ff  stage:  metab, 
rhemlrals.  ftiels,  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. TUi  is  a  i^ole  new  pbenomena 
with  whidi  we  have  not  been  too  ac- 
quainted. 


The  consequences  of  our  approaching 
Inflation  with  a  short-term  perspective 
have  been  all  too  clear:  rather  than  dis- 
couraging inflationary  behavior,  the  on- 
again,  off-again  way  in  which  we  have 
used  anti-inflation  tools  has  encouraged 
expectations  that  higher  prices  are  the 
norm  and  inflation-fighting  the  excep- 
tion. Thus,  during  the  period  that  wage- 
price  controls  have  been  imposed,  antici- 
pation of  a  quick  "return  to  normalcy" 
helped  fan  the  flames  of  inflationary  ex- 
pectations. And  when  tJie  controls  have 
been  lifted,  there  has  tieen  a  quick  rush 
to  raise  prices  before  the  administra- 
tion's economic  blundeit>uss  was  primed 
for  the  next  barrage.  "ITiis  push  to  raise 
prices  then  becomes  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy — the  price  risas  give  rise  to  new 
pressures  for  controls  which,  when  reim- 
posed.  increase  pressures  for  a  new  round 
of  price  increases,  and  to  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  this  kind 
of  scatter-shot  approach  to  dealing  with 
a  changing  economy  provides  no  solution 
at  all.  The  Idnds  of  changes  which  are 
occurring  in  our  economic  system — and 
the  world  economic  system — are  long- 
term  changes. 

To  deal  with  them,  it  is  necessary  to 
develop  long-term  economic  policies 
rather  than  tools  for  mere  crisis  manage- 
ment. Only  through  the  development  of 
long-term  economic  policy  which  is  real- 
istic, woricable,  and  politically  acceptable 
can  we  encourage  healthy  expectations 
in  our  economic  system.  If  we  do  not  work 
hard  now  to  help  develop  that  policy,  we 
are  sure  to  face  the  continuing  cycle  of 
inflation,  response,  inflation,  response, 
and  so  on. 

The  necessity  for  devdoping  long-term 
policy  ties  in  to  the  need  to  focus  more 
of  our  attention  on  basic  materials  in- 
dustries relative  to  our  manufacturing 
sector.  When  anti-inflation  policy  must 
extend  its  long  arm  down  to  basic  indus- 
tries, the  Interdependence  of  that  policy 
with  other  policies  liecames  more  intri- 
cate. In  the  area  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion, for  example,  our  smti-inflation  pol- 
icy should  relate  to  what  our  farm  policy 
is  and  should  be;  it  should  relate  to  what 
our  export  policy  is  and  should  be;  it 
should  relate  to  changes  in  diet  and  new 
developments  in  technology  for  improv- 
ing diet;  and  it  should  relate  to  im- 
provements in  our  processing  and  distri- 
bution S3^tem. 

Similarly,  our  anti-inflation  tools  in 
the  energy  area  must  be  coordinated  with 
long-term  developments  in  fuel  supply 
rather  than  merely  short-term  allocation 
needs;  they  must  be  coordinated  with 
technological  development  as  well  as 
overseas  production;  and  they  must  be 
Joined  with  movements  in  conservation 
efforts,  such  as  reduction  of  automo- 
bile size  and  construction  of  mass  transit 
systems.  In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  basic  In- 
dustries are  just  that — ^basic.  They  inter- 
relate with  all  sectors  of  the  economy.  To 
control  prices  in  a  vacuum  within  these 
industries  is  bound  to  create  severe  dis- 
locations elsewhere. 

What  we  need.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  basic 
materials  Industries  pottdes— devtioped 
by  labor,  managemoit,  and  govern- 
ment— which  guide  the  use  of  tools  such 


as  price  and  wage  controls.  To  say  merely 
that  you  are  against  inflation  is  like  say- 
ing that  you  are  for  fre«  enterprise:  it 
is  more  like  an  expression  of  philosophy 
that  it  is  of  policy.  To  say  merely  that 
you  are  for  wage  and  price  controls  is 
like  saying  you  are  for  regulatory  com- 
missions. There  is  a  critical  intermediary 
step  that  is  missing.  That  step  is  the  ar- 
ticulation of  policy  which  makes  philos- 
ophy speciflc  and  which  guides  the  tools 
which  are  available  for  Implementation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  be  satisfied  with 
sitting  on  our  hands  while  inflation  con- 
tinues to  rob  the  American  consumer 
and  threaten  the  American  worker.  Let 
us  resolve  to  begin  now  bo  develop  those 
policies  which  have  l>een  so  sorely  lack- 
ing from  the  avalanche  of  freezes,  plans 
and  excuses.  [ 

First,  let  us  at  least  call  Upon  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  to  provide  the 
basic  data-gathering  and  reporting  serv- 
ices proposed  in  the  Stanton  bill.  But  let 
us  not  talk  about  simple  data-gathering 
in  a  vacuum.  What  is  imperative  is  in- 
formation-gathering and  reporting 
which  has  reference  to  well-deflned  pol- 
icies and  which  proves  useful  In  the  im- 
plementation of  those  policies. 

Second,  let  us,  in  the  firmest  voice  pos- 
sible, call  upon  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  end  its  policy  of  short-swing  changes 
in  the  money  supply  in  favor  of  a  policy 
which  reduces  uncertainty  in  the  econ- 
omy and,  therefore,  encourages  modera- 
tion. As  our  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  RsTJSs)  has  so  well  documented,  at 
least  some  of  the  blame  for  record  infla- 
tion must  be  borne  by  those  monetary 
policy  leaders  who  have  so  sternly  ad- 
vised others  to  put  their  houses  in  order. 

Third,  let  us  call  upon  the  President  to 
develop  and  submit  to  the  Congress  legis- 
lation which  would  facilitate  the  crea- 
tion and  ongomg  updating  of  basic  ma- 
terials industries  policies  as  I  suggested 
before.  Such  a  proposal  would  be  a  great 
deal  more  f  arsighted  than  what  has  been 
proposed  before. 

Fourth,  let  us  call  upon  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banktog  and  Currency  to  not  let  oiu: 
flnal  action  be  a  resoiaiding  silence. 
Rather,  let  us  call  upon  htm  to  schedule 
hearings  on  what  appropriate  legislative 
contribution  can  be  made  at  this  point,  in 
light  of  past  experience  and  future  real- 
ities. 

Fifth,  and  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
call  upon  our  colleagues  on  the  House- 
Senate  conference  committee  to  move  ex- 
peditiously on  reporting  back  to  us  the 
budget  control  legislation  so  that  we  may 
better  meet  our  responslhilitles  In  the 
fiscal  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  by  say- 
ing only  that  no  one  should  be  fooled  by 
the  events  of  last  Friday.  Obviously,  the 
decision  not  to  decide  camiot  be  a  final 
expression  of  policy.  It  can  only  postpone 
that  flnal  expression. 


REPEAL  SECTION  40>,  TRANS- 
ALASKAN  PIPEtlNE 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Mbrth  CaroUna 
asked  and  was  given  pertiissfon  to  ez- 
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tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  I  am  introducing  a  bili 
to  reduce  the  constant  growth  of  paper- 
work generated  by  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Last  year,  m  a  report 
on  the  "Federal  Paperwork  Burden,"  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness noted  that  the  "paperwork  problem 
has  been  described  as  reaching  crisis  pro- 
portions." It  added  that  "The  smaU  busi- 
nessman carries  the  heaviest  portion  of 
this  burden"  and  concluded  that  "a  firm 
employing  not  more  than  50  people,  for 
example,  is  required  to  fill  out  as  many  as 
75  to  80  different  types  of  forms  in  the 
course  of  1  year."— Senate  Report  No. 

At  1972  hearings  leading  to  the  report 
Senator  McIntym:,  who  chaired  the 
hearings,  said  that  it  is  costing  small 
business  about  $18  biUion  a  year  to  fill 
out  the  different  forms.  It  is  also  costing 
an  equal  amount  at  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment to  print,  shuffle,  and  sort  all  of 
these  forms— according  to  the  report.  As 
a  member  of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  SmaU  Business,  I  have  been  follow- 
mg  these  hearings  with  a  great  deal  of 
mterest. 

In  spite  of  this  problem,  the  Congress 
oiacted  legislation  last  fall  that  will  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  flow  of  Fed- 
eral paperwork.  I  am  talking  about  sec- 
tion 409  of  the  Trans-Alaskan  Pipeline 
Act,  which  effectively  removed  one  of  the 
few  deterrents  to  an  ever-increasing  de- 
mand for  information  by  the  Govern- 
ment agencies.  That  section  amended  the 
Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942,  and  prac- 
tically nuUified  its  deterrent  effect  on 
the  mdependent  regulatory  agencies  to 
mdependently  require  response  to  re- 
ports and  questionnaires  by  the  business 
community. 

Under  the  Federal  Reports  Act  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  may  not 
collect  information  from  more  than  9 
persons  without  advance  approval  from 
Wie  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
The  purpose  is  to  coordinate  the  collec- 
tion of  data  by  the  Government,  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  reports,  reduce  the  re- 
porting burden  and  minimize  the  report- 
ing cost.  In  the  review  process,  the  OMB 
IS  empowered  to  solicit  comment  from  the 
public,  hold  hearings,  and  reject  unnec- 
essary report  and  questionnaire  forms 

Section  409  of  toe  Pipeline  Act  trans- 
ferred authority  for  reviewing  question- 
naires and  report  forms  proposed  by  toe 
independent  regulatory  agencies  from 
the  OMB  to  toe  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. The  transfer,  however,  diminished 
the  review  autoority  by  eliminaUng 
power  of  the  review  agency  to  reject  un- 
necessary forms;  by  limiting  toe  review 
period  to  45  days;  and  by  removing  the 
right  of  respondents  to  request  hearmgs 
on  proposed  forms.  As  a  result,  the  inde- 
pendent agencies  can  now  decide  for 
themselves  what  information  toey  want 
to  collect— without  any  effective  review 
by  an  objective  outside  source.  GAO  re- 
view of  toe  necessity  of  toe  report  or 
questionnaire  Is  advisory  only,  and  toe 
agencies  can  ignore  its  advice. 
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Section  409  was  not  germane  to  the 
pipeline  proposal,  and  it  was  not  in  toe 
bill  originaUy  passed  by  this  body  on 
August  2.  1973.  In  fact,  it  was  not  con- 
sidered by  either  House  at  toe  commit- 
tee hearing  level.  It  was  added  to  the 
Senate  versi<Mi  on  the  Senate  floor  and 
was  later  included  in  the  bUl  reported 
by  toe  conference  committee. 

Many  of  us  who  supported  construc- 
tion of  the  pipeline  favored  deletion  of 
section  409  when  the  bill  came  back  from 
conference.  Under  pressures  of  the  en- 
ergy crisis,  however,  a  majority  felt  that 
any  attempt  to  delete  this  provision 
would  jeopardize  the  Pipeline  Act  itself. 
Consequently,  we  accepted  section  409 
in  agreeing  to  the  conference  report  on 
November  12,  1973. 

Since  the  Pipeline  Act  is  now  law,  toe 
Congress  can  act  to  reUeve  the  paper- 
work crisis  without  threatening  efforts 
to  relieve  the  energy  crisis.  My  bill  will 
give  you  that  opportunity.  It  would  re- 
peal section  409  of  the  Pipeline  Act,  and 
return  authority  for  reviewing  regula- 
tory agency  forms  to  the  OMB.  More  im- 
portantly, it  would  restore  the  power  of 
an  objective  source  to  reject  the  circu- 
lation of  unnecessary  forms  by  toe  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agencies.  As  it  is  now, 
the  GAO  has  responsibility  for  reviewing 
proposed  forms  but  no  power  to  enforce 
its  decision. 

I  understand  toat  the  GAO  is  taking 
its  new  responsibilities  very  seriously.  It 
is  working  conscientiously  imder  limited 
powers  to  minimize  the  reporting  burden 
and  eUminate  toe  dupUcation.  It  would 
be  in  order  to  ask,  then:  "Why  not  sim- 
ply amend  section  409?  Why  not  give 
GAO  power  to  reject  forms  that  are  not 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  statu- 
tory functions  assigned  to  the  independ- 
ent agencies?"  That  would  be  the  power 
now  exercised  by  OMB  as  to  the  other 
agencies — and  the  same  power  formerly 
exercised  by  OMB  over  the  regulatory 
agencies. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  my  bill  fa- 
vors a  simple  repeal  of  section  409.  First, 
It  is  illogical  and  uneconomical  to  spUt 
the  review  function.  With  GAO  reviewing 
forms  circulated  by  the  independent  reg- 
ulatory agencies  and  OMB  exercising 
review  over  the  other  agencies,  we  have 
unnecessary  duplication  of  staff  and 
other  resources. 

Second,  review  of  agency  operating 
functions  involves  the  GAO  routinely  in 
those  functions.  This  could  weaken  the 
objectivity  of  GAO's  principal  auditing 
responsibilities.  At  least.  Comptroller 
General  Elmer  B.  Staats  expressed  that 
apprehension  in  a  letter  of  September  18, 
1973,  to  Congressman  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  said: 

I  am  frankly  disturbed  about  the  provision 
because  it  would  establish  an  executive  func 
tlon  in  the  General  Accounting  Office  In  the 
past  the  Congress  has  avoided  placing  oper- 
ating responslbUitles  of  this  type  In  GAO  be- 
cause of  our  responsibility  for  advising  the 
Congress  as  to  how  the  executive  agencies 
carry  out  their  responslbUitles.  We  cannot 
carry  out  an  operating  function  and,  at  the 
same  time,  provide  the  Congress  with  an 
evaluation  of  it  which  would  be  considered 
as  objective  and  unbiased.  I  beUeve  that  is 
the  situation  we  face  in  connection  with  thte 
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amendment.  (See  Conchessional  Record, 
November  7,  1973,  page  36312,  for  fuU  text 
of  letter.) 

My  bill  would  repeal  the  legislative 
mandate  which  establishes  an  execu- 
tive function  in  the  General  Accounting 
Office — a  function  over  which  Mr.  Staats 
properly  expressed  misgivings.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize,  however,  that  it  would 
in  no  way  diminish  the  traditional  au- 
thority of  the  GAO  to  evaluate  and  ad- 
vi.<;e  the  Congress  as  to  how  the  executive 
agencies,  including  toe  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  carry  out  their  re- 
.sponsibihties. 

Undpr  the  provisions  of  sections  53  and 
54  of  title  31  of  the  United  States  Code, 
ihe  GAO  will  still  have  toe  authority  to 
review,  evaluate,  and  report  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  is  fulfilling  its  responsibiU- 
ties  under  the  pertinent  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Reports  Act.  Vie  OMB  will  still 
have  the  responsibilit  to  eliminate  im- 
necessary  reports  anu  reduce  reporting 
burdens,  and  its  efforts  in  this  regard 
will  still  be  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
GAO. 

I  know  that  many  others  are  equally 
concerned  about  the  paperwork  prob- 
lem, and  I  invite  all  of  you  to  join  me 
in  this  corrective  legislation. 


PERSONAL    STATEMENT 

(Mr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tois 
point  in  tlie  Record.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  AprU  4, 
1974,  I  was  absent  during  two  votes  on 
H.R.  12565.  Had  I  been  present  and  vot- 
ing, I  would  have  voted  "no"  on  rollcaU 
No.  146  and  "no"  on  rollcall  No.  147 
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<Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  atnd  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  which  I  have  the  honor  of  serving  re- 
leased a  report  on  the  future  of  the 
U.S.  military  commitment  to  Europe. 
This  report  was  prepared  by  the  ad  hoc 
Subcommittee  on  U.S.  Military  Commit- 
ments to  Europe,  on  which  to  my  regret 
neitoer  I  nor  any  of  the  other  members 
of  toe  full  committee  who  share  my  gen- 
eral views  have  had  the  honor  of  serving. 
The  report  stemmed  from  the  Peyser 
amendment  to  toe  fiscal  year  1974  mili- 
tary procurement  bill,  which  instructed 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  to  con- 
duct "a  detailed  and  independent  study 
on  the  advisability  of  maintaining  our 
present  military  commitment  in  Europe 
in  view  of  th«>  current  economic  and  mil- 
itary situation  in  Europe." 

I  believe  toe  ad  hoc  subcommittee  has 
performed  a  valuable  service  in  its  de- 
taUed  and  independent  study  of  one  as- 
pect of  toe  NATO  problem.  The  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  has  carefully  considered 
the  question  of  whether  our  future 
NATO  expenses  should  be  increased  by 
repeal  of  the  Jackson-Nunn  amendment, 
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which  rcQulres  our  Xuropean  jMotDeFB 
to  eventually  offset  baltmce-of -payments 
deficlta  Incurred  by  our  statlcming  of 
forces  in  E^in^e.  The  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mittee has  concluded,  quite  rightly  in 
my  view,  that  our  cost  should  not  be  in- 
creased and  Jackson-Nunn  should  be  al- 
lowed to  stand. 

However,  there  is  considerable  popular 
and  congressional  interest  in  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  namely,  whether  our 
future  NATO  expenses  should  be  reduced 
further  than  provided  by  Jaclcson-Nunn. 
I  suggest  that,  as  we  consider  this  side 
of  the  coin,  the  following  points  should 
be  kept  in  inind : 

First.  With  the  notable  exception  of 
Greece,  where  freedom  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  U.S.-supported  military  dic- 
tatorship, NATO  has  batted  1,000  in 
preserving  the  democracy  and  inde- 
pendence of  its  members.  This  should 
give  us  great  satisfaction,  since  America 
has  a  political,  economic,  moral,  and 
emotional  interest  in  the  freedom  of 
Western  Europe.  This  area,  with  a  com- 
bined economic  strength  comparable  to 
our  own,  is  by  culture  and  tradition  the 
closest  to  us,  and  it  contains  most  of  the 
true  democracies  in  the  world. 

Second.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
understand  that  the  milltaiy  significance 
of  Western  Europe  has  decreased 
radically.  When  NATO  was  foimded  in 
1949,  we  had  reason  to  fear  the  Soviet 
Union  would  sweep  over  Western  Europe 
and  then  consider  invading  the  United 
States.  But  time  and  technology  have 
erased  aU  reason  for  that  fear.  Both 
sides  have  developed  and  deployed  mas- 
sive thermonuclear  arsenals  and  inter- 
continental delivery  systems;  if  the  war 
ever  comes  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  it  will  be  fought 
with  long-range  missiles  sind  bombers 
homeland  to  homeland;  intermediate 
nations  in  Western  Europe  and  elsewhere 
will  be  of  little  importance  to  either  side. 
As  far  as  Umited  nonnuclear  conflicts 
are  concerned,  the  most  probable 
trouble  spot  is  the  Near  East.  As  we  saw 
in  last  fall's  conflict  with  the  exception 
of  Portugal  none  of  our  NATO  allies  was 
willing  to  help  us  in  this  area  in  any 
waiy  whatsoever,  and  it  now  appears 
Portugal's  cooperation  will  not  be 
repeated. 

This  reluctance  to  risk  an  oil  boycott 
is  understandable,  but  it  nevertheless 
dramatizes  the  fact  that  our  selflsh  In- 
terest in  the  independence  of  Europe  is 
economic  rather  than  military. 

Tlilrd.  The  cost  of  our  military  com- 
mitment to  Eurc^Te  is  very  substantial. 
Our  t»aop6  in  Europe  plus  those  based  at 
home  but  dedicated  to  NATO  cost  us 
about  $17  billion  annually.  If  we  add  to 
this  one>haIf  of  the  $9.5  Mlllon  we  vend 
on  troops  avaUabto  to  NATO  but  also 
avaJIatde  for  other  conflicts,  we  have 
about  $32  billion.  And  this  does  not  in- 
clude the  reaearch  and  devdoi»nent  costs 
of  such  very  expoistve  weapons  systems 
as  F^IS,  8AM-D,  AWAC8.  and  A-10.  aU 
of  which  owe  their  primary  ra^caiale  to 
NATO. 

IHe  magnitude  of  this  sum  Is  best 
placed  In  penpeettve  by  ooosldetlng  that 
the  fiscal  year  1975  budget  includes  (»ily 


$7.6  billion  for  the  nuclear  strategic 
forces  which  are  the  only  forces  that  ac- 
tually protect  the  United  States.  Thus, 
we  are  spending  3  times  as  much  for  Eu- 
rope's security  as  for  our  own. 

Fourth.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  it  is  in 
our  interest  to  keep  Europe  free,  but  an- 
other thing  entirely  to  conclude  that 
therefore  we  ought  to  pay  the  bills.  At- 
lantic security  is  a  two-way  street:  The 
Europeans  need  us  even  more  than  we 
need  them.  Therefore,  does  it  follow  that 
Europe  should  pay  the  co«t  of  the  forces 
which  protect  American  security — oiu" 
strategic  nuclear  deterrent? 

Of  course  not.  But  why  Is  this  proposi- 
tion any  more  preposterous  than  that 
which  has  us  paying  for  doing  the  Eu- 
ropeans the  favor  of  defending  them? 

It  made  sense  for  us  to  pick  up  the  tab 
in  1949.  Europe  was  in  rubble  and  we 
were  the  greatest  economic  and  military 
power  in  history.  But  our  military  aid  has 
served  its  original  purpose;  it  has  pro- 
tected Europe  during  the  recovery.  Now 
the  recovery  has  been  made  and  Western 
Europe's  economic  strength  rivals  our 
own.  Why  can  they  not  pay  their  own 
bills?  Times  have  changed,  but  our  policy 
has  not. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  it:  Europe 
is  not  bearing  its  share  of  the  load.  The 
tables  prepared  by  the  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mittee demonstrate  that  our  per  capita 
defense  expenditures  are  an  astounding 
232  percent  above  the  average  of  the 
other  NATO  members,  and  94  percent 
above  the  highest  member.  West  Ger- 
many. As  a  percentage  of  GNP,  our  de- 
fense expenditures  are  a  less  monumen- 
tal but  still  conclusive  69  percent  above 
the  NATO  average.  We  spend  a  higher 
proportion  of  our  GNP  for  defense  than 
does  any  other  NATO  member  except 
Portugal,  and  Portugal's  military  money 
goes  not  to  stop  aggression  in  Europe  but 
to  perpetrate  aggression  against  its 
African  colonies:  a  purpose  of  which  we 
can  hardly  approve. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  the  Europeans 
should  pay  the  entire  cost  of  their  de- 
fense, not  simply  offset  the  relatively 
minor  balance-of-payments  deficit.  Let 
us  not  talk  of  "burden  sharing,"  but  of 
"burden  bearing." 

Fifth.  The  ad  hoc  subcommittee  spec- 
ified a  number  of  categories  it  felt 
should  not  be  included  as  U.S.  expendi- 
tures to  be  offset  under  Jackson-Nunn, 
and  a  number  of  categories  of  European 
expenditures  the  subcoonmittee  felt 
should  be  considered  as  counting  toward 
the  offset. 

I  flnd  this  dlstiurbing,  and  typical  of 
the  way  we  have  handled  the  entire 
troops-in-Europe  question.  Here  we  have 
the  Europeans  of  course  writing  their 
side  of  the  contract,  but  we  also  have  the 
Americans  arguing  the  case  for  the  Eu- 
ropeans. Who  is  representing  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States?  ApparenUy 
nobody  is. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  uncouth,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  an  item  to  be  writ- 
ten into  the  contract  that  would  beneflt 
my  own  country :  No  European  expendi- 
ture should  be  counted  as  offsetting  bal- 
ance of  payments  under  Jacksom-Nunn 
if,  on  the  basis  of  recent  history  or  rea- 
sonable prediction,  it  appears  that  the 


expenditure  would  have  octurred  in  the 
absence  of  Jackson-Nuna.  In  other 
words,  let  us  not  bail  out  the  Europeans 
by  giving  them  credit  for  what  they 
would  have  done  smyway.  If  this  formula 
should  prove  unworkably  complex  in 
terms  of  purchases  of  American  goods, 
the  only  solution  would  he  to  require 
pasTnent  in  gold  or  hard  currency. 

And  to  reiterate:  We  should  be  talk- 
ing not  about  the  $2  billion  or  so  involved 
in  the  balance-of-pasmiente  deficit,  but 
about  the  full  $22  billion  coet  of  our  Eu- 
ropean commitment. 

Sixth.  True,  the  Europeans  would 
rather  not  raise  their  defense  budgets; 
everyone  likes  a  free  ride  if  he  can  get  it. 
But  while  a  free  and  independent  Eu- 
rope is  in  our  interest,  it  is  even  more  in 
the  interest  of  the  Europeans.  It  is  not 
credible  to  say  Eiu-ope  will  not  spend 
what  Is  necessary  for  their  defense  if  we 
did  not  do  it  for  them. 

Seventh.  The  prevailing  assumption 
that  a  reduction  in  our  expenditures  or 
numbers  of  troops  in  Europe  would  re- 
duce our  military  strength  there  seems 
to  me  entirely  imwarranted. 

As  I  have  indicated,  I  pfefer  to  deal 
with  this  problem  by  requiring  those  who 
benefit  from  our  forces  to  pey  for  them; 
they  can  then  tell  us  what  our  force 
levels  in  Europe  should  be.  But  since  the 
prevailing  interest  in  Congress  appears 
to  center  on  the  unilateral  reduction 
route,  I  shall  now  discuss  it. 

Our  force  in  Europe  is  tail-heavy,  top- 
heavy,  and  fat.  A  smaller,  lean  force 
would  be  far  more  effectite  militarily. 
The  ad  hoc  subcommittee's  report  says: 

Laughter  would  ring  loud  la  th©  Kremlin 
If  unilateral  reductions  were  announced  at 
this  crucial  point. 

If  I  were  a  Soviet  general,  I  would  be 
laughing  right  now  at  the  enormous 
drain  the  Americans  are  imposing  upon 
themselves  by  maintenance  of  "The  Big 
PX." 

We  have,  according  to  the  ad  hoc  sub- 
committee report,  198,000  ground  forces 
in  Europe.  I  include  in  this  figure  the 
15,000  non-NATO  forces,  since  they  too 
serve  the  mission  of  European  security. 
The  report  cites  an  Army  claim  of  a  61- 
39  combat  support  ratio.  I  suspect  laugh- 
ter would  ring  loud  In  our  own  barracks 
if  this  figure  were  suggested  to  our  own 
combat  troops.  I  believe  it  must  be  de- 
rived from  the  ratio  of  "combat  imits" 
to  "support  units."  But  a  "oombat  unit" 
includes  many  individuals  who  do  not 
fight.  If  we  deed  with  Individual  per- 
sonnel rather  than  with  imite,  as  we  must 
to  get  a  clear  picture,  the  figure  becomes 
about  30-70.  according  to  Lt.  Col.  Edward 
King,  who  has  studied  the  question  in- 
tensively and  written  widely  on  it.  If  we 
than  figure  in  the  225,000  dependents, 
who  must  properly  be  counted  as  "sup- 
port forces,"  we  have  an  abysmal  teeth- 
to-tall  ratio  of  about  13-87. 

If  we  twcept  the  Army's  claimed  61-39 
ratio  as  desirable.  It  Is  thus  evident  that 
we  could  reduce  our  total  si4?port  forces 
from  359,000  down  to  41.000.  Thus,  we 
could  send  318,000  of  our  people  In  Eu- 
rope home  and  back  to  clvlllgn  life  with- 
out losing  one  of  our  64,000  combat 
soldiers,  and  In  the  process  creating  the 
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teeth-to-tail  ratio  the  Army  claims  it  has 
today. 

In  particular,  I  say  those  dependents 
must  go.  Our  forces  must  be  prepared  to 
engage  the  Russians  on  a  moment's  no- 
Uce;  this  is  impossible  if  they  will  have 
to  spend  their  first  week  or  two  protect- 
ing and  evacuating  their  wives  and 
children.  It  is  true  this  will  make  it  more 
difficult  to  get  personnel  to  go  to  Europe, 
bu*;  the  reduction  in  uniformed  support 
forces  will  mean  we  will  need  to  attract 
only  about  half  of  those  presently  sta- 
tioned there.  We  may  want  to  employ 
additional  hardship-easing  tactics  such 
as  a  6-month  "Blue-Gold"  rotation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Europe. 

In  addition  to  being  tail-heavy,  our 
forces  are  top-heavy.  At  last  count,  we 
had  more  generals  and  admirals  in 
Europe  than  we  had  in  Vietnam  in  1968 
at  the  peak  of  the  fighting.  Tliis  is  under- 
standable: Europe  is  a  heck  of  a  fun 
place  to  be,  especially  on  a  senior  officer's 
salary.  Generals  like  to  go  there.  Ad- 
mirals like  to  go  there.  Congressmen  like 
to  go  there.  I  myself  like  to  go  there. 
But  the  purpose  of  an  army  is  to  fight, 
not  to  provide  comfortable  billets. 

I  have  received  countless  communica- 
tions from  concerned  military  men  in 
Europe,  telling  me  of  the  surplus  of  sen- 
ior officers  and  of  the  overriding  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  thp  senior  officers 
and  of  the  overriding  concern  on  the  part 
of  the  senior  officers  that  even  more 
senior  officer  slots  be  created.  The  de- 
structive effect  on  morale  of  this  atti- 
tude cannot  be  overestimated.  This  is 
not  the  American  way. 

The  headquarters  reduction  steps  re- 
ported by  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  are 
commendable.  But  the  situation  calls  for 
the  spade,  not  the  tweezers. 

The  subcommittee  talked  with  a  num- 
ber of  American  generals  in  Europe  who 
were  unanimous  in  their  view  that  they 
could  afford  no  imilateral  reductions. 
This  is  not  surprising.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  be  astoimding  if  the  subcommit- 
tee had  found  one  general  anywhere — or 
one  civilian  bureaucrat — who  would  ad- 
vocate that  his  operation  be  reduced. 
And  it  is  impossible  to  Imagine  a  general 
who  would  deviate  from  the  policy  of  his 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  his  President. 
I  suggest  that  interviewing  generals  in 
the  field  on  this  kind  of  issue  is  a  circular 
exercise.  And  I  regret  that  the  subcom- 
mittee did  not  consider  it  worthwhile  to 
take  testimony  from  the  many  distin- 
guished retired  military  and  civilian  ex- 
perts—such as  Gen.  James  Gavin,  Gen. 
David  Shoup,  and  Adm.  Gene  La 
Rocque — who  are  highly  qualified  to  pre- 
sent the  other  side  of  the  argimient. 

Eighth.  This  year  has  brought  a  major 
new  proposal  with  far-reaching  implica- 
tions for  Europe  and  for  the  siu-vival  of 
civilization  in  general:  The  Pentagon 
plans  to  deploy  a  new  generation  of  small 
clean  tactical  nuclear  warheads. 

This  is  the  rationale:  The  7,000  nu- 
clear bombs  and  tactical  missiles  we  have 
scattered  around  Europe  are  so  powerful 
and  dirty  that  they  would  destroy  not 
only  their  target  but  a  substantial  piece 
of  countryside  around  the  target.  Since 
this  would  be  unacceptable  to  the  friend- 
ly nations  on  whose  soil  we  should  engage 


the  Soviets,  it  would  be  nearly  impossible 
to  use  these  weapons.  On  the  other  hand, 
smaller  cleaner  weapons  would  cause  less 
collateral  damage  and  would  thus  be 
more  useable. 

In  short,  the  purpose  of  this  program 
is  to  lower  the  nuclear  threshold.  In  my 
view,  this  disadvantage  far  overwhelms 
any  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  pro- 
gram. 

Suppose,  as  the  scenario  goes,  we  find 
our  conventional  forces  not  doing  well 
and  we  try  to  bail  them  out  with  the 
small  nukes.  Surely  the  Soviets  will  not 
swallow  their  machismo  and  fail  to  re- 
taliate with  their  nukes.  Thus,  oiu-  troops 
will  be  wiped  out  at  an  even  faster  rate. 
Moreover,  not  being  equipped  with  small 
clean  nukes  and  not  fighting  in  friendly 
territory,  the  Soviets  will  respond  with 
old-fashioned  large  dirty  nukes,  laying 
waste  the  countryside  of  our  allies  just 
as  if  we  had  done  it.  At  this  point,  we  of 
course  will  not  swallow  our  machismo; 
we  will  feel  compelled  to  coimterrespond 
with  nukes  one  step  larger  stUl,  and  so 
the  cycle  will  go  until  we  are  in  aU-out 
nuclear  war. 

It  is  argued  tliat,  while  this  might  well 
happen  if  the  nukes  were  actually  used, 
the  threat  of  using  them  adds  to  our 
deterrent.  This  is  a  specious  argument. 
A  threat  is  meaningful  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  can  be  carried  out.  If  we  will  not 
use  our  large  nukes  because  of  collateral 
damage,  neither  will  we  use  small  nukes 
because  of  collateral  damage  that  would 
be  caused  by  the  certain  Soviet  response. 
Our  European  allies  recognize  this,  and 
have  displayed  a  total  lack  of  enthusiasm 
for  small  nukes.  Their  justified  fear  of 
nuclear  escalation  is  so  great  they  have 
even  refused  us  permission  to  install  nu- 
clear mines  under  their  soil. 

We  should  also  consider  that  the  in- 
adequacy of  NATO  vis-a-vis  the  Warsaw 
Pact  is  not  as  clear  as  many  military 
men  believe  it  to  be.  It  is  true  that  add- 
ing up  the  order  of  battle  puts  us  in  an 
tmfavorable  position.  But  let  us  look 
behind  the  number  of  tanks,  aircraft, 
and  men  to  the  question  of  who  would 
do  what  is  an  actual  conflict. 

NATO  with  all  its  problems,  is  a  true 
alliance  of  independent  nations  against 
a  common  adversary.  In  contrast,  the 
Warsaw  Pact  consists  of  the  Soviet 
Union  plus  a  number  of  smaller  nations 
it  has  subjugated  by  force  or  threat  of 
force.  The  satellites  tolerate  subjugation 
because  they  have  no  choice,  but  this 
does  not  mean  they  would  not  break 
away  if  they  could. 

As  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  points 
out,  nearly  half  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  are  satellite  units.  It  Is  probably 
accurate  to  regard  these  forces  as  liabili- 
ties rather  than  assets  from  the  Soviet 
point  of  view.  Suppose  war  were  to  break 
out  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  West- 
ern Europe.  What  Soviet  general  could 
trust  the  Hungarians,  the  Czechoslovak- 
ians,  or  the  Poles  not  to  sieze  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rebel?  It  is  more  likely  that 
the  satellite  forces  will  be  guarded  than 
used. 

Similarly,  what  Soviet  planner  could 
assume  the  Chinese  would  not  seize  the 
opportunity  and  attack  the  distracted 
bear  from  the  rear? 


War  in  Europe  is  already  prohibitive- 
ly risky  for  the  Soviets.  Small  nukes 
make  it  suicidal  for  us  as  weU.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  leave  the  United  States- 
U.S.SJI.  nuclear  threshold  where  it  is 
and  where  it  has  never  been  crossed.  Our 
efforts  should  be  directed  toward  raising 
the  threshold  rather  than  lowering  it. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  mutual  bal- 
anced force  reduction— MBFR— talks. 
The  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  strongly  rec- 
ommends against  unilateral  reductions, 
fearing  they  would  cut  the  ground  cut 
from  under  our  negotiators. 

General.  I  tend  to  favor  any  negotia- 
tions anjwhere  at  any  time  on  any  is- 
sue. But  in  this  case,  I  have  reluctantly 
concluded  I  cannot.  These  negotiations 
appear  to  be  designed  to  set  not  a  ceil- 
ing on  but  a  floor  under  our  European 
commitment. 

For  years,  we  have  been  told  we  should 
not  unilaterally  reduce  because  the 
MBFR  talks  were  on  the  way.  Now  we 
are  told  we  should  not  reduce  because 
the  talks  are  in  progress.  We  can  expect 
the  talks  to  drag  on  for  several  years  and 
to  finally  produce  a  token  reduction  of 
perhaps  10  percent.  We  will  then  be  told 
we  should  not  reduce  further  because  to 
do  so  would  be  to  give  away  ground  won 
in  years  of  hard  negotiations 

This  may  be  a  cynical  interpretation, 
but  I  believe  it  is  well  founded  on  experi- 
ence. We  have  seen  the  present  admini- 
stration produce  the  SALT  I  treaty  and 
promptly  announce  its  intention  to 
spend  every  cent  it  could  and  develop 
every  weapon  possible  right  up  to  the 
limit  of  the  treaty.  As  a  result,  our  mili- 
tary budgets  have  gone  up,  the  Soviets 
have  responded  in  kind,  the  risk  of  nu- 
clear war  appears  to  have  increased,  pro- 
spects for  SALT  n  are  imcertain,  and  if 
SALT  n  fails  we  may  expect  the  admini- 
stration to  ask  us  to  abrogate  SALT  I. 
We  would  have  been  better  off  if  Con- 
gress had  simply  killed  Safeguard  ei.d 
»£[RV. 

The  Vietnam  experience  also  encour- 
ages a  cynical  attitude  toward  Nixonian 
negotiations.  For  4  years,  the  admini- 
stration stalled  around  in  Paris,  telling 
us  not  to  disturb  the  delicate  negotia- 
tions underway.  Finally,  even  the  gulli- 
biUty  of  Congress  was  overloaded,  and  it 
was  clear  we  were  going  to  cut  off  funds 
for  the  war.  Only  then  did  our  negotia- 
tors finally  agree  to  terms  the  other  side 
had  offered  several  years  previously. 

I  suggest  we  are  now  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion. The  troop  reduction  ball  is  hi  our 
laps.  We  should  pick  it  up  and  nm  with 
it,  because  if  we  do  not,  nobody  else  wiU. 


FURTHER  CHANGES  IN  THE  POSTAL 
SERVICE 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pwint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  identical  to  Senate 
bill  S.  411  reported  out  of  the  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
The  purpose  of  this  biU  Is  to  increase 
phasing  from  5  to  8  years  for  regular  rate 
second-class  publications  and  the  fourth- 
class  special  book  rate;  and  to  Increase 
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phasing  from  10  to  16  years  for  second- 
class  nonproflt  publications,  third-class 
nonprofit  publications,  and  the  special 
fourth-class  library  rates.  This  bill  would 
also  provide  for  specific  deletion  of  the 
Postal  Service  from  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  and  would  require  that 
the  President  not  alter  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice's request  for  appropriations. 

On  July  23,  1973,  I  submitted  a  similar 
bin.  HJl.  8929,  which  was  defeated  on 
the  rule.  We  felt  at  that  time  that  we 
needed  to  reach  a  compromise  on  that 
bill.  As  a  result,  the  Senate  worked  on 
this  legislation  and  reported  out  8.  411 
with  the  amendments  Included  above. 
This  Is  more  modest  than  the  original 
bill  designed  to  give  a  short  time  of  extra 
breathing  space  to  help  mailers  absorb 
the  Increased  rates  imposed  after  passage 
of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 
It  also  provides  relatively  greater  relief 
for  nonproflt  mailers.  The  new  blU  does 
not  provide  any  permanent  subsidies  as 
did  H.R.  8929. 

Since  the  rule  on  H.R.  8929  was  de- 
feated, we  have  received  many  calls  and 
correspondence  from  smaller  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  both  profit  and  non- 
proflt, and  from  congressional  oOlcss  ex- 
pressing interest  in  this  Issue  and  con- 
cern for  its  defeat.  We  have  come  to  be- 
lieve that  many  Members  voted  against 
this  bill  primarily  because  they  had  In- 
sufBcient  data  and  background  on  the 
question.  On  July  23,  when  the  rule  on 
H.R.  8929  was  defeated  on  the  floor, 
some  Members  expressed  distress  that 
this  bill  would  help  the  special  interests, 
made  publishers  of  magazines  that  have 
made  substantial  profits  despite  rising 
postal  rates.  This  was  certainly  not  the 
intent  of  that  bin  or  of  the  bill  I  am 
Introducing  today.  We  should  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  major  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  bill  will  be  the  American 
people  who  depend  on  the  msdl  to  bring 
them  the  printed  word  and  the  chari- 
table and  religious  institutions  which 
use  the  mail  to  disseminate  information 
and  raise  funds. 

There  are  innumerable  smaller  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  nonprofit  pub- 
Ucations  who  have  severely  felt  the 
squeeze  of  rising  postal  rates.  Some  have 
been  forced  to  cease  publication,  and 
many  have  found  it  necessary  to  increase 
their  mall  subscription  prices  because  of 
the  ever-increasing  rise  in  these  rates. 

One  daily  newspaper  in  Michigan, 
"The  Evening  News."  lost  5  percent  of 
their  mail  subscriptions  after  the  rate 
hike  in  1972.  It  is  most  significant  to  note 
that  aU  of  these  subscribers  were  In  rural 
communities  and  many  subscribers  who 
were  forced  to  cancel  their  subscriptions 
were  older  Americans  on  fixed  incomes. 
These  are  the  people  who  are  continually 
being  asked  to  suffer  the  burden  of 
higher  postal  rates.  This  particular  pa- 
per did  not  go  out  of  business  because  of 
the  rate  Increase,  but  it  la  truly  dis- 
tressing to  think  that  many  people  who 
depended  on  this  paper  for  news  of  their 
OMnmuDlty  suffered  a  loes.  Bfany  maga- 
zine* of  medium  or  small  circulation  are 
In  an  equally  difficult  position  because  of 
postage  costs.  The  Progressive  Parmer, 
a  magMtne  of  medium  circulation,  and 
certainly  a  pubUcatton  that  is  serving  a 


need  of  many  Americans,  has  experi- 
enced an  increased  postal  bill  of  $220,000 
in  the  last  3  years.  And  publications  of 
nonproflt  institution  have  been  hit 
even  harder. 

Also  in  grave  danger  are  the  nonproflt 
charitable  and  reUgioua  organizations. 
These  groups  must  rely  upon  the  mall 
for  the  raising  of  funds  and  the  dissemi- 
nation of  ideas.  Publications  of  this  kind 
have  fewer  possibilities  for  adding  to 
their  revenues  to  cover  additional  post- 
age costs. 

For  example,  one  of  these  newspapers 
with  a  circulation  of  38,000  has  an  an- 
nual postage  bill  of  $17,800.  With  the 
annual  increases  scheduled  by  the  Postal 
Service,  the  postage  will  be  $65,000  in 
1981 — the  annual  postage  bill  in  1971  was 
$10,000 — thus  in  10  years,  the  postage 
charges  will  go  from  $10,000  to  $65,000  a 
year,  a  550-percent  increase  in  rates.  We 
cannot  expect  religious  and  nonprofit 
publications  to  continue  to  operate  under 
these  conditions.  They  perform  a  vital 
educational  and  cultm-al  service  to  our 
country.  We  should  not  have  to  explain 
to  their  readers  that  because  of  the  rising 
cost  of  postage,  they  have  gone  out  of 
business  or  have  been  forced  into  a  price 
bracket  that  only  the  affluent  can  af- 
ford. 

We  must  insure  that  the  free  flow  of 
information  and  ideas  will  continue  un- 
interrupted. We  must  insure  that  Amer- 
icans who  depend  upon  the  mail  for  this 
service  will  not  be  ignored. 

Certainly  the  Congress  did  not  antici- 
pate postal  rate  increases  of  the  magni- 
tude we  have  witnessed,  nor  did  we  in- 
tend that  additional  postage  costs  would 
silence  the  small  independent  opinion 
journals  that  have  played  a  truly  sig- 
nificant role  in  keeping  our  Ctovemment 
and  private  institutions  honest. 

We  must  make  it  clear  that  we  still  be- 
lieve, as  we  have  in  the  past,  that  these 
journals  of  news  and  opinion,  newspa- 
pers, and  nonproflt  publications  continue 
to  serve  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  Amer- 
ican public.  They  provide  an  essential 
service  to  all  our  citizens.  They  represent 
one  of  the  strengths  of  our  democracy 
and  an  essential  foundation  of  the  free- 
dom we  have  always  enjoyed.  We  cannot 
cut  off  countless  Americans  to  whom  an 
increase  in  subscriptions  might  be  a  few 
cents  more  than  they  can  afford. 

I  feel  certain  that  a  detailed  debate 
would  answer  many  of  the  questions  and 
allay  the  fears  the  Members  have  about 
who  wiU  benefit  and  best  be  served  by 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  We  need  a  thor- 
ough discussion  of  all  of  the  issues  in- 
volved so  that  we  will  understand  that 
the  average  citizen  is  the  chief  benefac- 
tor of  a  bill  which  proposes  to  provide 
continued  public  support  to  assure  the 
widespread  dlsseminatioQ  of  ideas,  in- 
formation, opinions,  and  educational  and 
cultural  materials  through  the  mail. 


BOLLINO  REORGANIZATION  A 
STEP  BACKWARD 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  all  the 


Members  now  know,  the  Committee  on 
Committees  has  recommended  that  the 
Post  Oflttce  and  Civil  Service  Commission 
be  abolished  and  transfer  most  of  its 
jurisdiction  to  a  new  Labor  Committee. 
I  am  very  disappointed  in  this  proposal, 
and  I  feel  that  it  refiects  a  basic  mis- 
understanding of  the  important  role  of 
the  committee  in  monitoring  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Postal  Service. 

As  you  know,  in  1970,  Congress  adopted 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  which  es- 
tablished the  Postal  Service  els  a  quasi- 
independent  establishment  within  the 
executive  branch.  While  Congress  did 
delegate  authority  in  areas  such  as  pos- 
tal rates  and  the  setting  of  pay  for  pos- 
tal employees,  it  in  no  way  removed  the 
Postal  Service's  vast  operations  from 
congressional  oversight.  In  fact,  I  would 
submit  that  our  oversight  responsibilities 
in  this  crucially  important  area  have 
been  greatly  increased. 

In  the  pEist  year,  my  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Service  has  conducted  an  exten- 
sive series  of  hearings  on  many  aspects 
of  the  operations  and  policies  of  the  Pos- 
tal Service.  The  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Facilities,  Mail,  and  Labor  Management 
has  conducted  similarly  intense  investi- 
gations of  the  areas  under  its  jxirisdlc- 
tion.  I  do  not  believe  that  these  impor- 
tant activities  could  be  matched  should 
the  jurisdiction  pass  to  another  commit- 
tee where  the  Postal  Service  would  be  a 
relatively  minor  part  of  a  much  larger 
area  of  interest. 

As  a  new  and  somewhat  controversial 
entity,  and  as  one  which  touches  the  lives 
of  every  citizen  as  no  other  Government 
function  does,  it  Is  Important  to  retahi 
strong  congressional  oveieight  of  the 
Postal  Service.  The  current  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  has  devel- 
oped immatched  expertise  in  this  area, 
expertise  which  would  be  severely  diluted 
should  the  proposed  reorganization  take 
place. 

The  major  thrust  of  the  committee's 
report  appears  to  be  that  It  is  more  effi- 
cient to  consoUdate  major  legislative  is- 
sue areas  under  a  single  committee  in 
order  to  allow  Congress  to  develop  more 
coherent  national  poUcles  in  critical 
areas  such  as  energy,  transportation,  and 
control  of  the  environment.  The  pro- 
posal to  disband  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  would,  however, 
seem  to  nm  counter  to  this  intent.  The 
net  effect  would  be  to  submerge  a  major 
program  of  almost  incalculable  impor- 
tance to  our  economy  into  the  structure 
of  another  committee  which  will  not  oe 
able  to  devote  more  than  a  fraction  of 
its  time  to  the  Postal  Service. 

Finally,  any  legislative  program  de- 
signed to  correct  some  of  the  deficiencies 
of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  will 
probably  require  deliberations  which  will 
span  two  or  more  Congresses.  I  plan 
to  introduce  legislation  in  tlie  near  future 
to  correct  many  of  the  deflcioicies  un- 
covered to  date.  But  oxa  work  will  not 
end  with  the  passage  of  this  bill.  In 
short,  I  feel  that  the  long-term  interest 
of  the  American  public  in  an  efficient 
postal  service  require  a  committee  de- 
voted primarily  to  this  end. 

Similar  comments  can  be  made  about 
the  important  civil  service  jurisdiction 
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of  the  Post  Office   and  Civil   Service 
Committee. 

.  My  colleague,  Charles  H.  Wilson 
chairman  of  the  Postal  Faculties,  Mail, 
and  Labor  Management  Sulxiommittee, 
has  written  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  AprU  17  edition  of  the 
Federal  Times.  It  is  an  exceUent  article 
and  I  commend  it  to  your  attention. 
Forum:  "Bolling  Reoeganization  a  Step 
Backward" 
(By  Representative  Charles  H.  Wilson) 
Last  year,  a  ten-member  Select  Committee 
on  Committees  appointed  by  Speaker  Albert 
set  about  the  task  of  developing  a  proposed 
reorganization  of  the  committee  svstem 
within  the  House  of  Representatives  to  Im- 
prove Its  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

Through  a  series  of  37  hearings  and  17 
mark-up  sessions,  the  Select  Committee, 
chaired  by  Richard  BolUng,  D-Mo.,  considered 
literally  hundreds  of  "reform"  proposals  and 
on  March  19,  1974,  reported  Its  recommenda- 
tions In  the  form  of  a  House  resolution. 

Unfortunately,  these  recommendations  do 
not  represent  true  reform  and,  although  I 
have  long  been  a  proponent  of  progressive 
change  in  all  aspects  of  government,  I  must 
vigorously  oppose  the  Boiling  committee 
package  because  in  a  very  real  sense  it  rep- 
resents a  step  backwards  for  the  Interests  of 
the  American  people. 

Indeed,  it  is  strewn  with  Inconsistencies 
and  misjudgmenta  which.  If  Implemented 
would  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  efficient 
and  thorough  operations  of  the  House. 

One  clear  example  of  ill -conceived  "reform" 
Is  the  proposed  abolition  of  the  Poet  OlSce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  This  is  of 
course,  a  legislative  area  In  which  I  have 
considerable  expertise,  since  I  have  served  on 
the  committee  for  almost  a  dozen  years  and 
currently  chair  its  subcommittee  on  postal 
faculties,  mail,  and  labor  management 

Because  of  its  Importance  in  assuring 
prompt,  dependable  and  reasonably  priced 
postal  service,  as  well  as  fair  labor-manage- 
ment conditions  for  postal  and  civil  service 
employees,  the  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
Comnalttee  must.  In  my  opinion,  be  main- 
tained In  Its  present  form,  and  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  elaborate  on  my  reasoning 
.J^J^^  however,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  the  Select  Committee  did  face  an  enor- 
mous task  in  attempting  to  give  In-depth 
cons  deration  to  every  Jurisdictional  segment 
within  the  House  committee  system,  given 
their  limited  amount  of  time. 

Therefore,  during  the  deliberations,  the 
BoUlng  committee  often  tended  to  rely 
heavily  on  the  Individual  expertise  of  a  mem- 
ber who  had  served  on  the  particular  stand- 
ing committee  being  discussed. 

In  some  areas  they  had  very  little  working 
knowledge,  however,  and  postal  service  and 
federal  employee  jurisdiction  was  certainly 
one  of  these.  In  fact,  despite  a  combined 
total  of  well  over  100  years  of  congressional 
service,  the  ten  congressmen  on  the  Select 
commltteehad  a  cumulative  experience  on 
the  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  Committee 
of  less  than  12  months. 

♦u^^*^^''  *^  *  '**"^*  °'  til's  deficiency, 
their  discussions  at  open  mark-up  sessions 
revealed  an  obvious  lack  of  expertise  on 
postal  and  civil  service  matters 
tv,?^'"^5^**'  "^^  ""^ef  consideration  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
lor  example,  several  members  asserted  their 
belief  that  the  Congress  really  has  very  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  postal  operations  since 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 

Well,  this  certainly  comes  as  a  surprise  to 
me,  and  I'm  sure  that  my  good  friend  Jim 
Hanley,  who  chairs  the  poetal  service  sub- 
committee, and  orur  fuU  committee  chairman, 
Thad  DulskI,  would  be  equaUy  amazed. 
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The  fact  Is,  Congress,  and  I  can  say  with 
pride  especially  our  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  has  played  an  ex- 
tremely Important  role  In  postal  operations 
In  the  difficult  times  since  the  new  United 
States  Poetal  Service  was  initiated  In  1971. 

The  Poetal  Reorganization  Act  did  give 
the  new  USPS  substantial  autonomy,  and 
supposedly  this  new  seml-lndependent  orga- 
nization would  lead  the  way  to  a  more  ef- 
ficient postal  system  by  replacing  the  old 
"bureaucratic"  Post  Office  Department  with 
an  agency  which  could  react  like  a  business 
in  the  private  sector. 

What  resulted,  however,  was  a  hybrid 
which  reflected  the  worst  of  both  worlds, 
and  the  first  two  and  one -half  years  of  the 
Postal  Service's  operation  produced  a  stun- 
ning array  of  boondoggles. 

It  has  been  the  responsibility  of  the  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service  Committee,  with  its 
appropriate  subcommittees  and  adequate 
number  of  staff  to  expose  and  resolve  the 
many  problems  which  often  led  to  a  serious 
deterioration  of  maU  service  throughout  the 
country. 

Through  our  Investigations  in  recent  years 
of  scandals  such  as  the  Westlnghouse  Job 
evaluation  contract,  the  waste  in  sundry 
mechanization  and  centralization  schemes, 
and  severe  service  delays  in  many  locales  as 
a  result  of  the  imposition  of  inflexible  pro- 
grams on  a  nationwide  scale,  we  have  played 
an  essential  role  In  turning  top  postal  man- 
agement around  from  their  Initial  belief  that 
cost-saving  rather  than  service  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  was  the  primary  objective  of  maU 
service. 

Just  this  past  week  our  subcommittee,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Hanley  postal  service 
subcommittee,  has  Issued  a  summary  of  our 
observations  and  recommendations  on  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  during  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress.  I  would  commend 
this  report  to  those  reorganizers  who  believe 
that  we  have  no  role  In  postal  affairs. 

The  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service  Commit- 
tee also  has  responsibility  for  the  employees 
of  the  federal  government,  who  now  num- 
ber 2.8  million  with  an  annual  payroll  of 
$25.3  billion.  Related  compensation  benefits 
for  insiu-ance  and  retirement  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $4.6  blUlon  annually. 

In  addition,  the  retirement  system  covers 
2.5  million  government  «nployees,  and  cur- 
renUy  disperses  over  $300  mUlion  monthly 
to  annuitants.  The  life  insurance  and  health 
benefits  programs  each  cover  approximately 
three  million  employees,  and  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  over  $317  mUllon  was  paid  out  for  death 
claims,  and  over  $1  blUion  for  health  insur- 
ance claims. 

The  postal  service  alone  encompasses  over 
700,000  employees  with  a  budget  of  over  $10 
billion  annually. 

Somehow,  the  Bolling  committee  believes 
that  aU  of  these  postal  and  civil  service  mat- 
ters can  be  handled  by  a  single  subcommit- 
tee within  the  proposed  newly  created  labor 
committee.  I  believe  this  Is  simply  nonsense. 
The  plain  truth  is  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  has  no  understanding 
of  what  the  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
Committee  does  and  nowhere  is  this  more 
apparent  than  Va.  their  printed  report. 

As  proof  of  the  need  to  abolish  the  com- 
mittee, they  quote  a  statistic  that  fewer 
bills  have  been  referred  In  recent  years. 
Needless  to  say.  anyone  who  has  any  Capi- 
tol HUl  background  knows  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  Imagine  a  more  Irrelevant  yard- 
stick. Even  so,  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  compares  favtwably  with  the 
other  House  Committees  in  this  regard. 

To  Justify  the  moving  of  postal  service 
Jurisdiction  to  the  labor  committee,  the 
report  states  that  the  postal  service  "wUl 
always  be  dependent  upon  an  efficient  labor 
force;  In  other  words,  the  best  of  personnel 
practices  and  labor  management  relations 
are  essential  to  a  successful  postal  service." 


The  fact  is.  however,  that  the  postal  and 
federal  employee  unions  vigorously  oppose 
the  disbandment  of  the  Poet  Office  and 
ClvU  Service,  since  In  the  new  labor  com- 
mittee other  topics  would  probably  be  given 
priority  consideration. 

Nowhere  to  their  report  Is  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  which  under  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act  is  empowered  to  fix  postal  rates 
and  determine  mail  classification,  mentioned. 
I  wonder  if  they  know  it  exists? 

Further,  in  one  chart  they  assign  railway 
and  ocean  mail  service  to  the  Government 
Operations  Committee.  No  explanation  for 
this  is  given,  and  on  several  other  charts 
which  should  correspond,  these  two  items 
are  not  listed. 

Early  in  the  report  they  sUte  that  one 
of  tl-.e  foremost  goals  of  reorganization  would 
be  to  "intensify"  review  of  govertunent  pro- 
grams. Again,  how  can  the  disbandment 
of  the  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service  Commit- 
tee poesibly  lead  to  Intensified  review  of  its 
areas  of  jurisdiction. 

In  summary,  what  the  Bolling  committee 
has  presented  is  a  package  characterized  by 
a   mish-mash   of  political  expediencies  and 

rash  Judgments. 

Although  ostensibly  the  disbanding  of 
the  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  Committee 
was  predicated  on  the  Boiling  committee's 
desire  to  reduce  the  number  of  standing 
committees  In  the  House,  the  fact  Is  that 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee, which  was  initially  slated  for  oblivion, 
was  "reinstated  "  by  the  Select  Committee  for 
reasons,  as  Chairman  BoUtog  himself  ad- 
mitted, which  were  other  than  philosophi- 
cal. In  addition,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  has  been  recommended  for 
standing  committee  status. 

Despite  their  contention  that  "members 
are  to  have  only  one  committee  assignment 
to  a  committee  concerned  with  broad,  press- 
ing national  problems,"  committees  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  House  Administration, 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Budget, 
Small  Business,  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct, and  Veterans  would  exist  under  the 
reorganization  proposal,  however,  and  mem- 
bers of  these  committees  would  also  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  one  of  the  15  "major" 
committees. 

This  is  possible  because  the  BoUing  com- 
mittee has  cleverly  tlUed  these  seven  as 
"other  committees."  I  suppose  that  designa- 
tion removes  the  conflict  from  their  original 
goal  of  one  committee  i>er  member  In  order 
to  "eliminate  the  problems  members  fre- 
quently face  when  they  are  scheduled  to  be 
m  several  different  meetings  at  the  same 
time." 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  quality  of  postal 
service  is  a  vital  national  concern,  it  is  a 
highly  visible  issue  among  the  American 
people  and,  indeed,  to  many  citizens  it  Is 
their  only  contact  with   their  government. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  House  mem- 
bers agree  with  this  assessment,  and  will  not 
favor  the  relegation  of  congressional  respon- 
sibility for  postal  service  to  one  legislative 
subcomnaittee. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  B.  P.  Slsk  of 
CaUfornia,  has  amply  demonstrated  this  fact 
by  recently  introducing  legislation  to  repeal 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  and  thereby 
Increase  our  role  in  postal  mattera,  not  de- 
crease it. 

The  status  of  our  federal  work  force  is 
equally  Important.  Obviously,  the  BoUing 
committee  does  not  recognize  these  basic 
facts  and  after  looking  In-depth  toto  one 
area  Jurisdiction.  I  am  forced  to  wonder  what 
other  grave  deficiencies  exist  In  the  proposal. 

At  any  rate,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  will  do 
everything  In  my  power  to  defeat  the  reor- 
ganization proposals  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Committees. 
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HELP   FOR    RIVERTON,    WYO. 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarlu  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  eztraneotis  matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  provide  authority  and  a  means  for 
confinement  and  control  of  uranium 
mill  tailings  piles  which  have  plagued 
several  western  States.  A  similar  bill  has 
already  been  introduced  by  Senator 
DoMXNici.  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  Senate. 

In  my  State  of  Wyoming,  mill  tailings 
remaining  from  the  Susquehanna-West- 
em,  Inc^  operations  near  Riverton,  Wyo., 
have  been  a  lingering  source  of  craicem. 
The  milling  activities  at  Riverton  ceased 
in  1963,  however,  the  AEC  license  which 
covered  the  milling  activities  is  still  in 
effect.  Compliance  to  AEC  radiation 
safety  standards  are  thereby  still  re- 
quired. The  tailings  were  last  inspected 
in  1970  and  again  on  March  13,  1973,  to 
assure  such  compliance. 

The  AEC  realizes  the  importance  of 
long-term  stabilization  and  control  of 
mill  tailings  at  Riverton  and  other  sites. 
There  is  a  constant  concern  about  the 
sites  from  local  rebidents  with  wtnd  and 
eroslcn  distributing  the  radioactive 
tailings. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  voiced  concern  over  lack  of  stabiliza- 
tion of  mill  tailings,  and  although  there 
is  no  immediate  health  hazard  at  River- 
ton, it  has  expressed  concern  over  the  fu- 
ture if  there  is  no  containment. 

We  have  a  problem  recognized  by  the 
EPA,  the  AEC,  and  the  States,  but  each 
hesitates  to  act  due  to  lack  of  specific 
authority.  This  legislation  would  provide 
Just  that  needed  authority. 


CONTBOLLINQ  INFLATION.  ENERGY, 
CRIME  TOP  PRIORITIES  IN  14TH 
DISTRICT  POLL 

(Mr.  8E1BEKLINO  adced  and  was 
given  pennisslon  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Bxcou  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  resi- 
dents of  the  14th  Congressional  District 
responded  overwhelmingly  to  the  fourth 
annual  questloimalre  I  sent  to  each 
postal  patron  in  the  district  in  mid- 
Februaiy.  By  March  1,  some  11,500  com- 
pleted questionnsdres  had  been  received 
in  my  Washington  office.  About  3,000 
were  received  after  that  date  but  were 
not  included  in  the  coimt.  because  of  the 
limitation  of  time. 

The  completed  questionnaires  con- 
tained 18,990  replies,  as  most  were  filled 
out  by  both  men  and  women  in  the 
household.  Although  those  who  replied 
are  not  necessarily  a  cross-section  of  14th 
District  residents,  they  enviously  con- 
stitute a  significant  sample. 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  control- 
ling inflation  was  most  frequently  cited 
as  the  highest  priority  for  action  by  Con- 
gress. Energy  development  replaced 
crime  control  as  the  next  most  urgent 
priority.  Some  43  percent  of  those  re- 
sponding ch«±ed  controlling  Inflation 


and  40  i)ercent  checked  develop  alternate 
energy  sources.  The  third  item  most  fre- 
quently mentioned,  controlling  crime, 
was  checked  by  27  percent. 

On  questions  dealing  with  the  energy 
crisis,  65  percent  favored  diverting  part 
of  Federal  gasoline  taxes  from  highways 
to  mass  transit,  but  55  percent  rejected 
a  small  extra  gasoline  tax  to  be  used  for 
energy  research.  A  majority — 55  per- 
cent— favored  gasoline  rationing  if 
needed.  Most — 43  percent — felt  the  oil 
industry  should  be  regulated  like  public 
utilities,  and  28  percent  thought  the  in- 
dustry's excess  profits  should  be  taxed. 

A  large  majority— 78  percent— felt  that 
the  lands  used  for  coal  stripmining 
should  be  fully  restored  even  if  it  adds 
to  the  electric  bill.  A  sizable  majority — 
63  percent — wants  to  continue  controls 
on  air  and  water  pollutitHi. 

A  strong  majority — 63  percent — favor 
a  Federal  program  to  provide  jobs  for 
people  who  cannot  find  work,  while  only 
25  percent  oppose  such  a  program. 

Views  varied  on  the  question  of  im- 
peachment of  the  President.  Some  28 
percent  felt  the  House  should  continue 
to  investigate  whether  there  are  grounds 
for  impeachment;  anotlier  28  percent 
felt  the  House  should  iapeach  him  im- 
mediately so  that  he  can  be  tried  by  the 
Senate;  20  percent  said  Congress  should 
"get  off  his  back,"  and  18  percent  felt  he 
should  resign  now. 

On  other  issues,  a  majority — 54  per- 
cent— felt  that  all  guns  should  be  reg- 
istered, 18  percent  favor  a  ban  on  cheap 
handguns,  and  7  percent  would  like  to 
see  all  private  ownership  of  gvins  pro- 
hibited. That  adds  up  to  a  total  of  79 
percent  in  favor  of  some  form  of  gim 
control,  while  only  13  percent  oppose 
any  controls. 

On  the  hotly  debated  issue  of  abor- 
tion, the  largest  number — 42  percent — 
felt  that  abortion  should  be  left  entirely 
to  each  woman's  conscience,  with  no 
legal  restrictions.  An  additional  24  per- 
cent support  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling 
on  abortion.  As  against  the  66  percent 
who  support  a  liberal  position  on  abor- 
tion laws.  24  percent  want  to  prohibit 
abortion  except  to  save  the  mother's  life. 

An  overwhelming  85  percent  oppose 
renewal  of  U.S.  military  activity  in  In- 
dochina, even  if  North  Vietnam 
launches  a  major  military  offensive. 

Here  are  the  complete  results  of  the 
siurvey,  including  the  differences  between 
men  and  women  where  they  were  signifi- 
cant: 

Question 

Percentage  totals 
Te*    No 

1.  Do  you  think  wage  and  price 
oontrtda  should  be  contlniied? 61         30 

Men — yea:  48. 
Women — yes:  55. 

2.  Would  you  favor  diverting  a 
substantial  part  of  the  Federal  gas- 
oline tax  money  from  highway 
building  to  mass  transit  develop- 
ment?   65        23 

Men — no:  36. 
Women — no:  19. 

3.  Would  you  favor  a  small  addi- 
tional tax  on  gasoline  to  be  used  for 
research  to  find  ways  to  make  the 

17 JB.  self-sufficient  in  energy? S4        56 


25 


12 


32 


45 


85 


4.  Do  you  favor  a  Federal  pnogram 
to  provide  jobs  for  people  who  can- 
not find  work? 62 

6.  Would  you  favor  a  Fedeaal  law 
requiring  that  lands  used  for  coal 
strip  mining  be  fuUy  restored — 
even  if  it  will  raise  the  average 
electric  blU  by  a  few  cents  per 
month? , 7g 

6.  ".Vould  you  favor  partial  pub- 
lic financing  of  political  campaigns 
in  order  to  put  stricter  limits  on 
private  political  contributions? 54 

7.  Do  you  favor  the  present  pol- 
icy of  aid  to  Israel? , 33 

8.  If  North  Vietnam  launobes  a 
major  military  ofTenslve  against 
South  Vietnam,  would  you  favor  a 
renewal  of  U.S.  mUitary  activity  in 
Indochina? . 7 

Men — no:  80.  J 

Women — no:  88.  | 

9.  Which  of  the  following  state- 
ments is  closest  to  your  owniview? 
(Please  check  one.)  j  Percent 

I  totals 

(a)  Until  the  energy  crisis  Is  over,  we 
should  drop  controls  on  al>  and  water 
pollution    , 25 

(b)  While  working  to  solve  tile  energy 
crisis,  we  must  continue  ^ontrc^  on 

air  and  water  pollution..., 63 

Men:  60.  1 

Women:  67.  I 

(c)  Undecided j e 

10.  Which  of  the  following  statements  is 
closest  to  your  views  about  the  oU  industry. 
(Please  check  one.) 

(a)  Place  no  limits  on  their  profits  so 
that  they  can  develop  new  energy 
sources    , 7 

(b)  Tax  their  excess  profits.. 28 

(c)  Beg\ilate  the  oil  Industry  like  public 
utiltles , 43 

(d)  Nationalize  (i.e.  gov't,  ownership  of) 
the  oil  Industry .. n 

(e)  Undecided , 4 

11.  If  there  is  not  enough  gasoline  to  go 
around  this  spring,  which  one  of  the  follow- 
ing policies  would  you  support?  (Please  check 
one.) 

(a)  Raise  the  price  of  gasoline  to  re- 
duce the  demand , 10 

(b)  Continue  cutbacks  and  offer  gaso- 
line on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis 19 

(c)  Initiate  gasoline  rationing  with  cou- 
pon  books 1 55 

(d)  Undecided j 9 

12.  Which  of  the  following  statements  Is 
closest  to  your  view  with  respect  to  Impeach- 
ment of  President  Nixon?  (PlMse  check  one.) 

(a)  Congress  should  "get  off  fcls  back"..    20 

(b)  He  should  resign  now 16 

(c)  The  Hoxise  should  continue  its  in- 
vestigation to  determine  11  there  are 
groxinda  for  impeachment, 28 

(d)  The  House  should  lmpea«h  him  Im- 
mediately so  that  he  can  ^  tried  by 
the  Senate , 28 

(e)  Undecided ^ 2 

13.  What  is  your  position  oti  the  Adminis- 
tration's request  to  Increase  the  military 
budget  by  about  $6  billion  In  1974-75  (to 
$86  billion)  ?  (Please  check  one.) 

(a)  The  increase  should  be  even  greater.      6 

(b)  The  proposed  budget  is  about  right.    20 

(c)  The  proposed  budget  should  be  re- 
duced     59 

Men:  56. 

Women:  63.  I 

(d)  Undecided ! 10 

14.  Which  of  the  following  statements  is 
closest  to  your  views  on  gun  tontrcd  legisla- 
tion? {Please  check  one.) 
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^'Lm^2l''L*"aT^^°^'*"°*^    13  ^^SEiBERLmo,  for  5  minutes,  today.  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pemisylvania. 

(b)  There  should  be  a  ban  on  thViiiVof  (The  following  Members  (at  the  re-  Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances, 
cheap  handguns  but  no  controls  on  Quest  of  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia)  and  to  Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances 
other  guns  ig  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in-  Mr.  O'Neill. 

(c)  All  guns  should  be  registered  by  tielr  elude  extraneous  matter :  Mr    Rosenthal 

owners,   and   there  should   be   strict  Mr.  Yatron,  for  5  minutes,  today.  Mr.  Drinan  in  three  instances 

^^'^uJ""  ^'**'"^°"  "'  ""'***"    s.  ^  GONZALEZ,  for  5  minutes,  today.  Mr.  C^ver  to  Sx  iS^c^- 

Men^  4^ ^*  ^-  Stokes,  for  60  minutes,  today.  Mr.  Minish. 

Women:  59.  J?^-  Kastenmeier,  for  5  minutes,  today.  Mr.  Dobonick  V.  Daniels. 

(d)  AU  private  ownerisilp  of  guns  should  ,•  ^^^ton,  for  10  minutes,  today.  Ms.  Abzug  in  10  instances, 
be  prohibited 7  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina,  for  10  Mr.  Stokes  in  five  instances 

(e)  Undecided  3  minutes,  today.  Mr.  Nix. 

16.  The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  the  Mr-  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS,  for  5  min-  Mr.  Brinkley  in  two  instances, 

government  cannot  prohibit  abortions  dur-  "  „•  "^^y-  Mr.  Leggett  in  two  instances, 

ing  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  but  may  ^^-  Harrington,  for  5  minutes,  today.  Mr.  Gibbons 

prohibit  them  after  the  6th  month  of  preg-  Mr.  Owens,  for  30  minutes,  today.  Mr    Chappell 

nancy  (except  when  necessary  to  protect  the  Ms.  Abzug,  for  60  minutes,  today  Mr  Havs 

^^'to  yltlr^^vlewTon  Vis  subi^t?7p^f Jf  T  Brademas.  for  5  minutes,  today.  Mr!  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

cSWe.f''' *"'*'''' '"''J^"  <^'^'"''  ^  Mr.    ALEXANDER,    for   60   minutes,   on  Mr.  Harrington  in  four  instances. 

April   11.  j^j.     McCORMACK 

(a)  Abortion  should  be  left  entirely  to  Mr.  Edwards  of  CaUfornia,  for  20  min-  Mr'  Stratton 
each  woman's  conscience,  with  no  utes  onADrilll  »»-"  'f/'^"^^""- 
legal  restrictions 4,  Si  «.^™  .       ,,=            ....  ^^-  Montgomery. 

(b)  The  court's  decision  is'^^^Mbi^  '  Matsunaga,  for  15  mmutes.  today.  Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina. 

and  should  not  be  changed 24  ^^-^^^b^— ^^  Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  four  in- 

(c)  The  Ccmstltutlon  should  be  amended  stances. 

to  prohibit  abortion  except  to  save  the  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ^~^~~^—^ 

moaners  life 24 

(d)  Undecided IIIIIIIIII      5  By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

J^.^T^^fS,'"'''  '■^'''^  c°°^««'  P^»°'i"-  t^^  ^^  ^""^"^^  ^^'""•^  ""^  ^^"^^  Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 

r.^tr;<Lr«%Vn'Sr''^'"'"'''''"''^-  M.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  and  to  m.  Sfco±1Sn?."°°'    -^^T^ /^* 

Control  inflation-43.  elude  extraneous  matter,  notwithstand-  J  ^*  comm  ttee  had  exammed  and  found 

Devrtop  alternate  energy  sources-40.  ing  the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  Vj^^  ^^^^^^.^^  *  ^^^°{,  *^^  "°i^  °^  ^^^ 

Control  crime— 27.  the  Record  and  is  Pstiinat.Prt  hv  thVPnhiir^  foUowing    title,    which    was    thereupon 

Reform  federal  income  tax-26.  Printer  to  c?stS62 7  ^^^^  ^^  *^«  Speaker : 

Reduce  mUitary  spending — 16.  ceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congressional  

Election  &  campaign  reform— 14.  Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  ~~^~^^~^~^ 

tay)rove  mass  transit— 13.  Printer  to  cost  $522.50.  SENAXF  Fmini  i  Trr>  wtt  t    QTfMirr* 

Mor^ur^*f°''lf •    ..  ^^-  Yates,  and  to  include  extraneous  ^^^^  ENROLLED  BHi  SIGNED 

S^i^a^'^novirtv'lfnT^^ nilSlH!;,  material,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  ,  ^he  SPEAKER  announced  his  slgna- 

i^^aTAirfofL^norltierr  •  "  ^^^^^s  two  pages  of  the  Record,  ^d  "'•%*?,  ^'^.  «^°"fd  biU  of  the  Senate  of 

( Totals  0/  percentage  do  not  always  equal  ^  estimated  by  the  PubUc  Printer  to  cost  '^®  f oUowmg  title : 

100    hecause    of    rw    answers    or    multiple  ^522.50.  S.  1866.  An  act  to  provide  Increases  In  cer- 

answers.)                                                         ^  Mr.  Stokes,  and  to  include  extraneous  **^  aimuitles  payable  under  chapter  83  of 

^^_^___  material,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  ""^ose "^"^^^  ®^*^^  ^'^*'  ^^  ^"^  °''^*'" 

tt;,.,,^  ^  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  ^^^.^_^__ 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab-  ^^^S^v.     *  ^ILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 

sence  was  granted  to-  ^^^^  following  Members  (at  the  re-  PRESIDENT 

RH'fDEsT*Xr'6'45"ifJ'?Jif'   °'   ^-  Sneoi^ma^rT'    "^^  *°  '"''"^'  ^r.   HAYS,   from  the  Committee  on 

SS  o  offlcS  busta£s     *^'''  °°  *'■  Mr.  XiTer    of    Wisconsin    in    two  House  Admimstration  reported  that  that 

Mr  Cormak  iXr  ftn  f«^           ..  *  instances.  committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 

ThmiHav  ^1  1^      -^^  *°^®/'  ^^  ^^^  li^^NDs  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  of  the 

2?sS^'  ""^"^  "•  °"  ^^°"^*  °^  ""^''^  S£:  ^S in  two  instances  «°^«  °^  '^^  ^°"°^^  title; 

^^_^^_^^^  I^.  SCHNEEBELI  ^^-  ^3542.  An  act  to  abolish  the  position 

^^"^"^""^  Mr   EscH  **'  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  WUdllfe,  and 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED  Mr!  Oilman.  for  other  purposes. 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to  Mr''  ^?^"Sf ""  ^""^  ^^<^-  ^ 

address  the  House,  foUowing  the  leg-  JS'  sSSS  ADJOURNMENT 

wSnrr^Sfl^"'*  "^  ^^"^^  ^'^^^s  Mr.  FoHSYT^.  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 

(T^l  f%f^^^'J'^^^^.  ^J  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York.  ^  ""ove  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

ouLst  of  Mr  Srfr^r  .    T^^^*  ^^^  !^^  ""  Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances.  The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 

Srt   f^V^""I^  and  to  revise  and  Mr.  Shuster.                              .  at  7  o'clock  and  48  minutes  pjn.)    the 

tSn^nn^fff  ^      '^^  mclude  ex-  Mr.  Spence  in  four  instances  House  adjourned  untU  tomorrow.  Thurs- 

Mr   Br  ^tlv^»   f «.  1;      I     *       .  .  Mr.  Bob  WasoN  in  four  Instances.  ^^-  ^Prtl  H.  1974,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Mr  SrSSSS'  St  15  S^liS"'  J^*^-  ^-  ^"  ^  ^^^  instances.  

aar.  i«RwiNSKi,  lor  15  mmutes,  today.  Mr  McClory                                                

Mr.  Cohen,  for  5  minutes,  today.  Mr.  McKinneV  EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC 

utJJ't<!?ay.*""'  °  '^*'*^^'  '°'"  '  "^-  i?-  S?™'-  ^nder  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
Mr.  McDade,  for  30  minutes  todav  Mr-'  w^J!"'^*^"'  communications  were  taken  from  the 
Mr.  HOGAN,  tor  60  SteTtoSv  $J^"  « ™  " .  *»,  .  .  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 
Mr  Dkvktr  rZ'^n  ^HfT'  ^°°f^-  „  , ,  Mr.  Huber  in  three  instances.  2164.  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
mJ'^SS™  ?on^^;.^?^^/Ji"-  ^"^^  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re-  Y^'*^  ^*»^-  transmitting  notice  of  his 
Mr"  w^^^  fnr^R  IS*"*^*^*®^'  ^^-  *»"««*  °'  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia)  and  to  1?!!?"°'^  *°  «"*=i»  ^^  authority  under 
Mr.  Whalen,  for  15  minutes,  on  April  Include  extraneous  matter-)  eectiona  610(a)  and  614(a)  of  the  Foreign 
\jr^  rr  .  Mr.  Vanik  in  four  Instances  AMlstance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
Mr.  Kemp,  for  60  minutes,  today.  Mr   Dent                 m«ances.  vWe  security  supporting  assistance  to  Egypt 

i»  flscal  year  1974  for  clearance  of  the  Suez 
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Canal,  punuimt  to  39  TT.SjC.  3411.  together 
with  DoUoe  and  Juatifloatlon  of  tba  result- 
ing change  In  the  preTlously  reported  coun- 
try allocation  of  foreign  ueistance,  pursuant 
to  23  U.S.C.  3413;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign ASalrs. 

2105.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Lo- 
gistics), transmuting  the  26th  Annual  Re- 
pdrt  on  the  national  Industrial  reserve,  cov- 
ering calendar  year  1073,  pursuing  to  60 
tr.8.C.  461;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2166.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  transfer 
of  the  aircraft  carrier  a-Yorktovm  (ex- 
CVS-10)  to  the  SUte  of  South  Carolina  rep- 
resented by  the  Patriots  Point  Development 
Authority  (Patriots  Point  Naval  Museum). 
Charleston.  S.C,  pursuant  to  10  UJB.C.  7308 
(c):   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

2167.  A  letter  from  the  AssUtant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmlttmg  a  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  July-December  1973,  pur- 
suant to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

2168.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  relating  to  crime 
and  law  enforcement  tn  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

3160.  A  letter  from  tba  Clerk.  T3S.  House 
of  Representatives,  transmitting  the  statisti- 
cal report  of  contributions  and  expenditures 
made  during  the  1972  election  campaigns  for 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  prepared 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  308(a) 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  (3  U.S.C.  438(a)  (7)1  (H.  Doc.  No.  93- 
284):  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3170.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  Its  ad- 
ministration of  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  during  fiscal  year  1973,  pursuant 
to  15  UB.C.  1457;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2171.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
the  first  Interim  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  88-129)  and  Its 
subsequent  amendments,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 206  of  Public  Law  92-157  (42  U.S.C. 
295h-8nt);  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2172.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
the  first  interim  report  on  the  administration 
of  title  vm  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(Nurse  Training),  pursuant  to  section  12  of 
Public  Law  93-168  (43  U.S.C.  396  nt) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

2178.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  annual  rep<M-t  on 
progress  In  the  promulgation  and  enforce- 
ment of  motor  Teblde  btmiper  standards, 
pursuant  to  16  UJB.C.  1932;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2174.  A  letter  tiom  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portatloB.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
leglslaUoQ  to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Developinent  Act  of  1S70,  as  amended,  to  per- 
mit the  flnaaclng  of  certain  airport  and  alr- 
w»y  system  operating  costs  fKm  tba  airport 
•nd  airway  trust  fund,  and  for  other  pur- 
poasa;  to  tba  Committee  on  IntetstaU  and 
Foreign  CoBunarce. 

ai7S.  A  latter  trom  tba  Xxecutlve  Director. 
Padenl  OuuuaMnteitlona  Commteston.  tnuoa- 
mttttnc  a  report  on  tb»  backlog  ot  pendtng 
•ppUeattona  and  Imilin  casea  In  the  Coin- 


mission  as  of  February  28.  1974,  pursuant  to 
section  6(e)  of  the  Communications  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2177.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
for  fiscal  year  1973  on  tlje  Reserve  Forces, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  279;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 
RECsrvED    Prom   the    CoicmioLiJEB    Genxbal 

2176.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  trEuismltting  a  report 
on  the  need  for  better  use  of  physicians  and 
dentists  provldmg  services  In  health  centers 
funded  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RSSOLDTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  271. 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  missing  in 
action  in  Southeast  Asia;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-982).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  TEAGUE:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  HJl.  13998.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities,  and 
research  and  program  management,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-983).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STRATTON:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  2770  (Rept.  No.  93- 
984)  ordered  to  be  printed. 

tSi.  STRATTON:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  2771  (Rept.  No.  93- 
986 ) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXil,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO : 

H.R.  14110.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  emer- 
gency assistance  grants  to  recipients  of  sup- 
plemental security  income  benefits,  to  au- 
thorize cost-of-living  increases  In  such  bene- 
fits and  in  State  supplementary  pajrments, 
to  prevent  reductions  in  such  benefits  be- 
cause of  social  security  betneflt  increases,  to 
provide  reimbursement  to  States  for  home 
relief  payments  to  disabled  applicants  prior 
to  determination  of  their  disability,  to  perimt 
payment  of  such  benefits  directly  to  drug 
addicts  and  alcoholics  (without  a  third-party 
payee)  in  certain  cases,  and  to  continue  on 
a  permanent  basis  the  provision  making  sup- 
plemental security  Income  recipients  eligible 
for  food  stamps;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  i 

By  Mr.  BENNETT:     f 

H.R.  14111.  A  blU  to  amead  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  permit  loans  to  be  made  to  cer- 
tain small  business  concerns  that  have  suf- 
fered or  will  suffer  substaatial  economic  In- 
Jury  as  a  result  of  the  diminished  availability 
of  refined  petroleum  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMrs.BOQOS: 

H.K.  14112.  A  bUl  to  aaiend  the  Federal 
AvlaUon  Act  of  1968  to  authorise  reduced 
rate  transportation  for  certain  additional 
persons  on  a  sP^ce-avalldQle  basis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
RJt.  14113.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
transition  from  mandatory  economic  con- 
trols, continued  monitoring  of  the  economy, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commlttea 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

ByMr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  14114.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
putation of  pay  of  retired  members  of  the 
armed  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself,  Mr.  AsHurf.  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr. 
Babkett,  Mr.  BiAGGI,  Mr.  Davis  of 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Evins  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  FsET,  Mrs.  Osasso.  Mr. 
Hankahan.  Mr.  HttHgate,  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  McClosket,  Mk*.  UADOxir,  Mr. 
MiNisH,  Mr.  Nedzi.  Mr.  Patti^,  Mr. 
Thompsok  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Vico- 
srro.  Sir.  Yorwo  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Koch)  : 

H  R.  14116.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  for  Federal  participation  in 
the  costs  of  the  social  securi1(y  program,  with 
a  substantial  Increase  In  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  and  with  appropriate  reduc- 
tions in  social  security  t&xas  to  reflect  the 
Federal  Government's  partiolpatlon  In  such 
costs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS: 

H.R.  14116.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  for  Interscholastic 
athletic  programs  in  secondary  schools  asso- 
ciated with  community  improvement  pro- 
grams; to  the  Conmiittee  oa  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  DORN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Teactte, 
Mr.  Halztt,  Mr.  Xixn^fsx,  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.  SATTEBnxLD.  Mr,  Hxlstoski,  Mr. 
EowABOs  of  CaUforoia,  Mr.  Mont- 
GOMisy,  Mr.  Casnet  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Danielson,  Mrs.  Gr4sso.  Mr.  Wouf, 
Mr.  Bbinku:t.  Mr.  Bammkbschiudt, 
Mrs.  HscKLxa  of  Miesachusetts,  Mr. 
ZwACH,  Mr.  Wtlie.  Mr.  Htt.i.tm  mt. 
Abdnob,  Mr.  Hubxb,  Mr.  Waiah.  Mr. 
MooBHEAD   of   California,    and    Mr. 

GtTTER)  : 

H.R.  14117.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  for  disabled  veterans,  and 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation for  their  survivors,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conmiittae  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  ESCH: 
H.R.  14118.  A  biU  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  to  authorize  the  use  of 
certain  funds  to  piuchase  agrlcultiu-al  com- 
modities for  distribution  to  schools,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Comjmlttee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ESCH  (for  htajself,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mrs.  Bttrke   of  Cali- 
fornia, Mrs.  Chisho&k,  Mrs.  CotxJNS 
of  lUlnois,  Mr.  CoirtE,  Mr.  Contebs, 
Mr.  Cotter.  Mr.  Pisa.  Mr.  Forstthe, 
Mr.  Hahbincton,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  La- 
GOMARSINO,   Mr.   Nix,    Mr.   Romcaixo 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr.  Vandeb 
Veen,  and  Mr.  Wok  Pat)  : 
HH.  14119.  A  bill  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  Nation's  unemployment  programs  and  tor 
other  purposes;  to  the  Comtnlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRASEB  (for  himself.  Mr. 
STCELUAir,  Mr.  Pd>pvi.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hosmeb,  Mr. 

MOAKLXT,    Mr.    NB>Zt.    Mr.    COKTXBS, 

Mrs.  Gkasso,  Mr.  WcCi.oskjet,  Mr. 
HARRiNGToir.  Mr.  GirirrEX,  Mr.  Hel- 
srosKZ.  Mr.  TBnrAir,  Mr.  Eii.bkbg, 
Mrs.  ScH«oi»«,  Mr*  Noc,  MT.  Davis 
of  South  Caroltna,  Mr.  Totmo  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Kbhi.eMak.  Mr.  Podkix. 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  O'Haba.  Mr.  dx 
Lugo,  and  Mr.  Hicks)  : 
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HJt.  14120.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Serrlca  Act  to  provide  for  the  making 
of  grants  to  assist  in  the  establishment  and 
initicU  operation  of  ^encles  and  expanding 
the  services  available  In  existing  agencies 
to  train  professionals  and  paraprofesslonal 
personnel  to  provide  home  health  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
FRASER.    ISl.    BOSXNTHAI.,    Mr.    Rtan, 

Mr.  Beown  of  California,  Mr.  Walsh, 
Mr.  Tatbon.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 
Mr.  CtTLVEH,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr.  Eckhabdt, 
Mr.  RoTaAL.  Ms.  Asztro.  Mrs.  Boggs, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  BtrRKE  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Ktros,  Mr.  Ron- 
CALio  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Riecle.  Mr. 
Vander  Veen,  Mr.  Chonin,  Mr. 
DiGGS,  Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Mitcheix  of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
Pennsylvania) : 

Hit.  14121.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  making 
of  grants  to  assist  In  the  establishment  and 
Initial  operation  of  agencies  and  expanding 
the  services  available  In  existing  agencies 
which  will  provide  home  health  services,  and 
to  provide  grants  to  public  and  private  agen- 
cies to  traJn  professional  and  paraprofes- 
slonal personnel  to  provide  home  health  serv- 
ices; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Steelman,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon, 
Mrs.  Chisholji,  Mr.  Owens,  find  Mr. 
Ford: 

HJl.  14122.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Services  Act  to  provide  for  the  mak- 
ing of  grants  to  assist  in  the  establishment 
and  initial  operation  of  agencies  and  expand- 
ing the  services  available  In  existing  agen- 
cies which  will  provide  home  health  services, 
and  to  provide  grants  to  public  and  private 
agencies  to  train  professional  and  parapro- 
fesslonal personnel  to  provide  home  health 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  14123.  A  bill  to  require,  upon  written 
request  by  any  Individual,  the  disclosure 
of  materials  which  relate  to  the  receipt  of 
any  money  from  the  United  States  by  any 
public  agency  or  nonprofit  Institution;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

H.R.  14124.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  and  title  IV  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  prohibit  brokered  de- 
posits; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA: 

H.R.  14125.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Sode  of  1954  to  Increase  the  credit 
against  tax  for  retirement  Income;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUBERT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bbat)   (by  reqviest)  : 

H.R.  14126.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations  and  for 
other  piuposes;  to  the  (3ommittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN: 

HJt.   14127.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1951, 
Utle  18,  United  States  Code,  act  of  July  3, 
1946;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING: 

H.R.  14128.  A  bm  to  amend  section  121  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  gain  from  sale  or  exchange  of  residence  of 
individual  who  has  attained  age  65)  to  lower 
to  60  the  age  at  which  the  benefits  of  that 
section  may  be  elected  and  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  gain  which  may  be  excluded  un- 
der such  section;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LANDHUM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Corman.  and  Mr.  Pettis)  : 

H.R.  14139.  A  blU  to  amend  section  172  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mefma. 


By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
ns..  14130.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  the  provisions 
presently  authc»'lzing  an  Increase  In  old  age 
Insurance  benefits  for  individuals  who  delay 
their  retirement  until  after  they  attain  age 
65  available  also  to  certain  Individuals  who 
retire  and  become  entitled  to  benefits  before 
attaimng  such  age  but  who  repay  the 
amount  of  such  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
HJl.    14131.  A    bill    to   prescribe   uniform 
criteria  for  formulating  Judicial  remedies  for 
the  elimination  of  dual  school  systems;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  14132.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  freedom 
of  choice  In  student  assignment  In  public 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  14133.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  Jurisdiction 
of  certain  Federal  courts  with  respect  to 
public  schools  and  to  confer  such  Jurisdic- 
tion upon  certain  other  courts;  to  the  Com- 
mute on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14134.  A  bill  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction 
of  Federal  courts  to  issue  busing  orders  based 
on  race,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  14135.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Resource  Information  System,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bafalis, 
Mr.  BotGLAND,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Btm- 
CENEB,   Mr.    Cotter,   Mr.   Dent,    Mr. 
En^ERG,    Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr.    Leh- 
man, Mr.  MmiSH.  Mr.  Patten,  Mr. 
PoDELL,   Mr.   Roberts,   Mr.   Rodino, 
andMr.  Wnm) : 
H.R.  141S6.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Foreign  Investment  Control  Commission  to 
prohibit  or  restrict  foreign  ownership  con- 
trol or  management  control,  through  direct 
purchase,  in  whole  or  to  part;  from  acquiring 
securities  of  certato  domestic  issuers  of  se- 
curities: from  acquirtog  certato  domestic  is- 
suers of  securities,  by  merger,  tender  offer, 
or  any  other  means;  control  of  certato  domes- 
tic corporations  or  todustries,  real  estate,  or 
other  natural  resources  deemed  to  be  vital  to 
the  economic  security  or  national  defense  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Conmierce. 

Mr.  ROE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Udall,  and  Mrs.  Bttrke  of  Califor- 
nia) : 
H.R.    14137.   A   bUl   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  for 
programs  for  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of,  and  research  In,  Huntington's 
disease;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bafaus, 
Mr.  Bergland,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Bub- 
GENEB.    Mr.    CoTTEB.    Mr.    Dent.    Mr. 
Fin.BERG.    Mr.   Hel£toski,    Mr.   Leh- 
man, Mr.  MiNisH,  Mr.  Fatten,  Mr. 
PoDEU,.   Mr.    Roberts,   Mr.   Rodino, 
and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
H.R.  14138.  A  bUl  to  create  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  FiMvlgn  Investment 
Control  to  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself.  Ms. 
AsetTG,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Badiixo,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mrs.  Burks  of  California. 
Mr.  Cabet  of  New  York,  Ms.  Chis- 
BOLM,  Mrs.  CoLiJNS  Of  Illinois,  Mr. 
CoNTERs.  Mr.  Drinan.  Mr.  Edwards 
Of  California,  and  Mr.  Eilberc)  : 
H.R.    14139.   A   blU   to   amend   the   Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  minimum  an- 
nual tocome  (subject  to  subsequent  Increases 
to  reflect  the  cost  of  living)  of  $3350  to  the 
case  of  elderly  todlvlduals  and  $5^100  to  the 
case  of  elderly  couples;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Fret,  Mr.  Harrxncton,  Mr. 
Helstoski.     Ms.     Holtzman,     Mr. 
Howabd,   Mr.   Koch.   Mr.   Metcalfe, 
Mr.  Peppeb,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Rotbal.  Mr.  Tiexnan,  and  Mr. 
Yatbon) : 
HJl.    14140.   A   bUl   to   amend   the   Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  minimum  an- 
nual tooome  (subject  to  subsequent  Increases 
to  reflect  the  cost  of  living)  of  (3,850  In  the 
case  of  elderly  individuals  and  $5,200  in  the 
case  of  elderly  couples;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.     ROUSH     (for    himself,     Mr. 
AspiN,  Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,   and  Mr.   Vandeb  Veen)  : 
H.R.  14141.  A  bui  to  amend  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
to   provide  for   the  expansion   of  the  lake- 
shore,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    ROYBAL: 
HJi.  14142.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
Umied  States  Code  to  order  to  furnUh  medi- 
cal and  dental   treatment  for  non-servlce- 
cormected   disabilities  of   veterans   over   70 
years  of  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEELE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ben- 
itez,  Mrs.  BoGGS,  Mr.  Brinklet,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mrs.  Bitrke  of 
California,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illtoois, 
Mr.     Conyers,     Mr.     Drinan,     Mr. 
Froehlich.       Mr.       Pulton,       Mrs. 
Grasso,  and  Mr.  Gunteb)  : 
H.R.    14143.   A   bill   making   an   additional 
appropriation    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 
June  30,  1974,  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  research  on  the 
cause  and  treatment  of  diabetes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  STEELE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
RiEGLE,  Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr.  Thompson 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr.  Yatbon  )  : 
H.R.  14144.  A  bill  maktog  an  additional  ap- 
propriation    for     the     fiscal     year     ending 
June  30,  1974,  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  tar  research  on  the 
cause  and  treatment  of  diabetes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.   WAMPLER: 
H.R.  14145.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  5-month 
waiting  period  which  is  presently  a  prerequi- 
site   of    eliglbUity    for    disability    Insurance 
benefits  or  the  disability  freeze;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H,R.   14146.   A   bill  to   provide  retirement 
annuities  for  certain  widows  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  who  died  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  survivor  benefit  plan;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  14147.  A  bin  to  Insure  that  recipients 
of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  will 
not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or  com- 
pensation reduced,  or  entitlement  thereto 
discontinued,  because  of  increases  in  monthly 
social  security  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WINN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Roush. 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Bafalis.  Mr.  Thone.  Mr. 
De%tne,  Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr. 
Sntder,  Mr.  Clanct.  Mr.  Ware,  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Mathias  of  California,  Mr.  Steigeb  of 
Arizona,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  and  Mr. 
Mazzoli)  : 

H.R.  14148.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  to  conduct  research 
and  development  programs  to  Increase 
knowledge  of  tornadoes,  hurricanes,  large 
thunderstorms,  and  other  types  of  short- 
term  weather  phenomena,  and  to  develop 
methods  for  predicting,  detecting,  and  mom- 
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torlng   such   atmospheric   behavior;    to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  WINN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal,   Mr.   KgrcMUM,   Mr.   Pbikins, 
Mr.  Gum,  Mr.  Matnk,  Mr.  Hamba- 
HAN,    Mr.    ToxTNO    ot   Georgia,    Mrs. 
StrujvAN.  Mr.  Hkckler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Powiax  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.  PoDEix,  Mr.  Shrivix,  Mr.  Vander 
Veen,  Mr.  Oude.  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
HJl.  14149.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator   of    the    National    Aeronautics    and 
Space   Adniilnlstratlon    to   conduct    research 
and     development     programs     to     Increase 
knowledge    of    tornadoes,    hurricanes,    large 
thunderstorms,  and  other  types  of  short-term 
phenomena,  and  to  develop  methods  for  pre- 
dicting,  detecting,   and   monitoring   atmos- 
pheric behavior;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  WOLFP: 
H.R.  14160.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  emergency 
aaatstance  grants  to  recipients  of  supple- 
mental security  Income  beneflts,  to  authorize 
cost-of-living  Increases  in  such  benefits 
and  In  State  supplementary  payments,  to 
prevent  reductions  In  such  benefits  because 
of  social  security  benefit  Increases,  to  provide 
relmbxirsement  to  States  for  hc«ne  relief  pay- 
ments to  disabled  applicants  prior  to  deter- 
mlnatl<»i  of  their  disability,  to  permit  pay- 
ment of  such  benefits  directly  to  drug  addicts 
and  alcoholics  (without  a  third  party  payee) 
In  certain  cases,  and  to  repeal  section  411  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972  and 
certain  related  provisions  of  law  In  order  to 
restore  to  aged,  blind  and  disabled  Individu- 
als receiving  supplemental  security  income 
(under  tlUe  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 
their  right  to  participate  in  the  food  stamp 
and  surplus  commodities  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  YATRON: 
HH.  14161.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  reporting  sM^lces;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

HJi.  14162.  A  bill  to  require  that  new  forms 
and  reports,  and  revisions  of  existmg  forms, 
resulting  from  legislation  be  contained  In 
reports  of  committees  reportmg  the  legisla- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMs.ABZUO: 
HJi.  14163.  A  bill  to  prohibit  all  mUitary 
assistance  to  Greece  until  it  Is  determined 
that  Greece  Is  fulfilling  Its  obligations  under 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.BIAGOI: 
HJl.  14164.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  emergency 
assistance  grants  to  recipients  of  supple- 
mental security  income  beneflts,  to  authorize 
cost-of-living  increases  in  such  benefits  and 
in  State  supplementary  payments,  to  pre- 
vent reductions  in  such  beneflts  because  of 
social  secwlty  benefit  Increases,  to  provide 
reimbursement  to  States  for  home  relief  pay- 
ments to  disabled  applicants  prior  to  de- 
termination of  their  dlsabUity,  and  to  con- 
tinue on  a  permanent  basis  the  provision 
making  supplemental  security  Income  recip- 
ients eligible  for  food  stamps;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  BIE8TER: 
HJl.  14166.  A  bill  to  further  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  by  designating  cer- 
tain lands  for  inclusion  In  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System,  to  provide 
for  study  of  certain  additional  lands  for 
such  mcluslon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insiilar 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio: 
HJl.  141 6«.  A  blU  to  terminate  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Socks)  : 
H.R.  14167.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Mineral 
Conservation    Research    and    Development 


Commission  within  the  National  Science 
Foundation;  to  the  Cofiunlttee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics.  1 

ByMr.  DBINAN:  | 
H.R.  14158.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance 
for   the   resettlement   ol   refugees  from  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R.  14159.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  mailing  of  tickets 
and     other     material     in     connection     with 
lotteries  conducted  by  State  agencies  or  by 
nonprofit  organizations  in  accordance  with 
State  law,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FROEHLICH : 
H.R.   14160.  A  bUl   to  amend   the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize  a 
grant  program  for  the  pajnnent  by  the  United 
States  of  the  cost  of  certain  chemicals  used 
for  water  pollution  control  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  FULTON: 
HJl.  14161.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal   Act  to  provide  grants,   loans,   and 
loan  Insurance  for  the  purpose  of  planning 
and  constructing  projecte  designed  to  recover 
energy  from  solid  waste;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    OILMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Woltf,  Mr.  Charles  Wil- 
son of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Abonor)  : 
H.R.   14162.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  360, 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  author- 
ize  disability   payments   to   certain   veteran 
amputees;    to  the   Committee   on   Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Koch)  : 
H.R.  14163.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  privacy  of  individuals  con- 
cerning whom  identifiable  information  Is  re- 
corded by  enacting  principles  of  informa- 
tion practices  in  furtherance  of  articles  I,  III, 
IV,  V,  IX,  X,  and  XIV  ot  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   HASTINOB    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Broyhill  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Cohen)  : 
H.R.   14164.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  health  policy  and 
to  assist  and  facUitate  the  development  of 
necessary  health  care  reaources;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HASTINOe    (for  himself   and 
Mr.  Bebgland)  : 
HJl.  14165.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
authorize  an  Improved  program  for  research 
and  demonstration  of  new  techniques  for  the 
control  of  lake  pollution;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
HR.  14166.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to 
authorize  and  require  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  allocate  plastic  feedstocks 
produced  from  petrochemical  feedstocks,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    HOSMER    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Skttbitz)  : 
HJl.   14167.   A   bUl   to   amend   the   act   of 
October  27,  1972  (Public  Law  92-578) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California    (for 
himself,   Mr.   Hosmer,   Mr.   Dxllen- 
BACK,  Mr.  Ullman,  Mr.  Lttjan,  Mr. 
Wtatt,  Mr.  Four,  Mr.  Roncalio  of 
Wyoming,    Mr.   Towell   of   Nevada, 
Mr.  F>RrrcHARD,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mrs.  Han- 
sen of  Washington,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr. 
McCORMACK,  and  Mrs.  Green  of  Ore- 
gon) : 
HJl.  14168.  A  bill  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  operation, 
maintenance,  and  continue  construction  of 
the  Federal  transmlssloa  system  In  the  Pa- 


cific Northwest  by  use  oif  the  revenues  of 
the  Federal  Columbia  Rtver  Power  System 
and  the  proceeds  of  revenue  bonds,  and  for 
other  ptuposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  14169.  A  bUl  to  dlacourage  the  use  of 
painful  devices  in  the  trapping  of  animals 
and  birds;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    LEGGETT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Edw.\rds     of     California,     Mr.     7i<  •- 
Closkey,  and  Mr.  Stark)  : 
H.R.  14170.  A  bill  to  am«nd  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  author- 
ize and  require  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  allocate  asphalt  and  asphalt  deriv- 
atives, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  foreign  Commerce 
ByMr.  LEHMAN: 
H.R.   14171.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance 
for  the  resettlement  of  refugees  from  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aflblrs. 

By    Idl.    McCORMACK     (for    himself, 
Mr.  TEAGtTE,  Mr.  JIosheb,  Mr.  Gold- 
WATEH.  Mr.  Wtdl«r,  Mr.  Poqua,  Mr. 
Symington,   Mr.   IIanna,   Mr.   Esch, 
Mr.   Roe,   Mr.   Cohlan,   Mr.   Parris! 
Mr.  Cronin,  Mr.  Bebgland,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin of  North  Camllna,  Mr.  Pickle, 
Mr.  KirrcHUM,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  MiLFOBD,  Mr.  Thornton, 
and  Mr.  Gunter)  : 
H.R.  14172.  A  bUl  to  further  the  conduct 
of    research,   development,   and    demonstra- 
tions in  geothermal  energy  technologies,  to 
establish  a  geothermal  energy  coordination 
and  management  project,  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional   Science   Foundation   Act   of    1950   to 
provide  for  the  funding  of  activities  relating 
to   geothermal   energy,   to  amend   the   Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  to 
provide  for  the  carrytog  otit  of  research  and 
devel<^ment  in  geothermU  energy  techno- 
logy, to  carry  out  a  program  of  demonstra- 
tions in  technologies  for  the  utlllaation  of 
geothermal    resources,    and    for    other    pur- 
poses;   to   the   Committer  on   Science   and 
Astronautics. 

By    Mr.    McCORMACK    (for    himself, 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Holitield, 

Mr.    Hosmer,    Mr,    Cleveland,    Mr. 

Kemp,    Mr.    Mondgomiky,    and    Mr. 

SisK)  : 

H.R.   14173.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 

Energy  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  improved 

procedures  for  {Hanning  and  environmental 

review  of  proposed  nucleav  powerplants,  and 

for  other  purposes;  to  tha  Joint  Committee 

on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rhodes)  : 
H.R.  14174.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  such  offloer  as  he  may  de- 
signate to  conclude  an  a^-eement  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  Chma  for  indemnifica- 
tion for  any  loss  or  damage  to  objects  in  the 
"Exhibition  of  the  Archeologlcal  Fmds  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China"  while  in  the 
possession  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  «n  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OWENS: 
H.R.  14175.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Criminal 
Justice  Reform  Administration  In  order  to 
provide  assistance  to  encotirage  States  and 
localities  to  undertake  comprehensive  crim- 
inal Justice  reform  In  order  to  strengthen 
police  protection.  Improve  the  prosecution  of 
offenders,  expedite  overcrowded  court  crim- 
inal calendars,  and  strengthen  correctional 
systems,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RARICK  Cfor  himself,  Mr. 
BtTRGENKR,  Mr.  Dx^KNis,  Mr.  Fisher, 
Mr.  Groveb,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Icbord, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  ^rtin  of  North 
Carcdina,  Mr.  McSpaddkn,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, Mr.  RoBiNsoif  of  Virgmia,  Mr. 
Sandman,  Mr.  SVbeltus,  and  Mr. 
Treen)  : 


Ajnil  10,  197U 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


HJl.  14176.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  ZI  of  the 
Social  Sectu-lty  Act  to  repeal  the  recently 
added  provision  for  the  establlahment  at  pro- 
fessional standards  review  organizations  to 
review  services  covered  under  the  medlcai* 
and  medicaid  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.RINALDO: 
HR.  14177.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  llml. 
tation  upon  the  amotint  of  outside  Incoma 
which  an  individual  may  earn  wbUa  receiving 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  C<unmittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  14178.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  and  UUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  full  exemp- 
tlwi  (through  credit  or  refund)  from  the 
employees'  tax  under  the  ^deral  Insurance 
Contributions  Act,  and  an  eqidvalent  reduc- 
tion In  tha  self-employment  tax.  In  the  case 
of  Individuals  who  have  attained  age  65;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROB  (for  bimaeU.  Mrs.  Grasso. 
and  Mr.  CLXVK,Ain>) : 
HJt.  14170.  A  blU  to  amend  section  4a.  the 
commodity  distribution  program  of  the  Agri- 
culture   and   Consumer   Protection   Act   of 
1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcult\u«. 

HJl.  14180.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Carter) : 
HJl.  14181.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  long-range  plan  to  advance 
the  national  attack  on  arthritis  and  related 
musculoskeletal  diseases  and  for  arthritis 
training  and  demonstration  centers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RCWCALIO  of  Wyoming: 
HA.  14182.  A  blU  to  authorise  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commlaslon  In  consultation  with  the 
VB.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  cer- 
tain States  to  contain  and  render  harmless 
uranium  mill  taOings,  and  tat  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
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ByMr.  RUPPE: 
.  HJl.  14183.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  provide  that  the 
credit  for  foreign  taxes  shall  not  be  allowed 
in  the  case  of  taxes  paid  to  a  foreign  country 
with  nsp%cX  to  the  income  derived  from 
any  oU  or  gas  weU  located  In  a  foreign 
oounfay;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
Hit.  14184.  A  bU  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  make  the  stealing  of  a 
controlled  substance  from  a  pharmacy  or 
related  establishment  a  Federal  crime;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fy>relgn 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  TIERNAN: 
HJl.  14185.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  serv- 
ice pension  to  certain  veterans  of  Wcwld  War 
I  and  pension  to  the  widows  of  such  veter- 
ans; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada: 
HJl.  14186.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sus- 
pension of  annual  assessment  work  on  min- 
ing claims  held  by  location  in  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  14187.  A  biU  to  expand  the  Boulder 
Canyon  project  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
non  of  a  highway  crosalng  of  the  Colorado 
River  Immediately  downstream  from  Hoover 
pam;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WINN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hdnz. 
and  Mr.  FaAsn) : 

HR.  14iatw  A  UU  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator ef  tha  National  Aaronantles  and 


Space  Administration  to  conduct  research 
and  davaloixnant  programs  to  tnereasa  knowl- 
edge of  tomadoes,  burrlcanea.  Urge  thunder- 
storms, and  other  types  of  short-term  weath- 
er phenomena,  and  to  develop  methods  for 
predicting,  datacting.  and  monitoring  such 
atmospheric  behavior;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.   BINOHAM    (for  himself.   Mr. 

Bbaboo.  itn.  BuBxx  of  California,  Mr. 

Damair.  Mr.  Folkt.  Mr.  FaAaxa.  Mr. 

HKLaroea:!,      Ms.      Holtzmam,      Mr. 

MnnsH,  Mr.  Mttchku.  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  PoDCLL,  Mr.  RxKs.  Mr.  Rcuss.  Mr. 

ROSINTHAL,  Mr.  RoTaAL.  Mr.  Strat- 

ton.    Mr.    Vandbi    Vbsn,    and    Mr. 

Yatbs)  : 

HJl.  14189.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act,  to  establish  objectives  and 
standards  governing  imposition  of  controls 
after  April  80.  1074.  to  create  an  Economic 
Stablllaatlon  Administration,  to  establish  a 
mechanism  f<M'  congressional  action  when  the 
President  falls  to  act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  14190.  A  bill  to  amend  PubUc  Law  93- 
153  to  repeal  section  409  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CARTER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Nel- 
8EN.  Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Hudnut)  : 
H.R.   14101.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  pro- 
grams of  Federal  assistance  for  comprehen- 
sive health  resources  planning;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  FREY: 
H.R.  14192.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  low-Interest  operating 
loans  to  small  bustneases  seriously  affected 
by  a  shortage  In  energy  producing  materials; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
HJl.  14103.  A  bill  to  promote  raU-hlghway 
safety  by  requiring  light-reflecting  tttmrtring^ 
on  railroad  locomotives  and  cars;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dbi- 
wiwsKi,  Mr.  FoxD,  Mr.  Hinshaw,  Mr. 
JoRMsoir  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Nn, 
Mr.  Udall,  and  Mr.  CHaauts  H.  Wil- 
son of  California) : 
HJt.  14194.  A  blU  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  certain  rates  of 
postage,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mrs.  SCHBOEDER  (for  herself.  Mr. 

COMT^tS.   Mr.  MOAKLKT.   Mr.   PODEIX. 

Mr.  HxcRLXR  of  West  Virginia,  Mrs. 

Grasso,  Mr.  Eilbebs,  Mr.  Rosxnthal. 

Mr.  Vanber  Vken,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr. 

Davis  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Jones 

of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr. 

BwcHAic,  Mr.  MuaraA.  Mr.  Mttcheix 

of  Maryland.   Mrs.   Chibholk,   Mr. 

Won   Pat,    Mr.   Wampler,   Mr.    Mc- 

Spadden,  and  Mr.  Nix) : 
H.R.  14195.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  the  personal  exemp- 
tions tat  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SYMtNOTON: 
H.R.   14196.  A  bUl  to  esUbllsh  a  Health 
Action  Corps;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 

himself.  Mr.  DoMuncK  V.  Darnxus, 

Mr.  Dw  Poirr,  Mr.  Bolamo,  Mr.  Sch- 

neebrli.    Jiir.     Van     DanuN,    Mr. 

Young  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 

Winn,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Aooabbo.  Mr. 

O'Haba,  Mr.  BuRxx  of  Massachusetts, 

Mr.    ParrcHARo,    Mr.    Duncan,    Mr. 

Viansa.  Mr.  BosifBa.  Mr.  Pafjaa.  Mr. 

R«ia,  Mr.  FkKTB.  and  Ifr.  Botbai.)  : 


HJl.  14197.  A  bill  to  discourage  the  use  of 
painful  devices  m  the  trapping  of  animals 
and  birds;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Eckhabdt,  Mrs.  Burke 
of  California,  Mr.  PoasTTHE,  Mr. 
Fbet.  Mr.  Guima.  Mr.  Dkihan,  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Baoillo,  Mrs. 
Boccs,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  and  tAi.  Steel- 
man)  : 

H.R.  14108.  A  biU  to  discourage  the  use  of 
painftil  devices  in  the  trapping  of  animals 
and  birds;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr.    HOWARD    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Mills,  Mr.  Aoo&bbo,  Mr.  Biaogi,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mrs.  Orasso,  Mr.  OUDX,  Mr.  Hamzl. 
TON,   Mr.   KAsrxNMKixa.   Mr.    Koch, 
Mr.  McCloskzt,  Mr.  McEwnr.  Mr. 
Met^w,  Mr.  Peppkb.  Mr.  Railbback, 
Mr.  Reid,  Blr.  Rosa,  Mr.  Rotbal.  Mr. 
RuppE,   Mr.   Ruth,   Mr.   Udall,   Mr. 
Van  Dxxrlin,  and  Mr.  Ware): 
H.J.  Res.  976.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  month  of  Hay  1974.  as  National 
Arthritis  Month;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  KEMP: 
H.J.  Res.  977.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  force  and  effect  of 
treaties;  to  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS: 
H.   Con.   Res.  476.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressmg  the   sense  of  Congress   with   re- 
spect to  the  autonomy  of  the  Kurdish  Na- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TEAOUE: 
H.    Con.   Res.   477.   Concurrent   resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  proclaim  the  7- 
day  period,  beginning  on  Monday,  that  con- 
tains the  July  20  date  of  each  year  as  U.S. 
Space    Week;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FROEHLICH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  FiNOLET,  Mr.  Gaovn.  Mr.  Oudb, 
Mr.  HxLSTOSKi,  Mr.  Hungate.  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Ketchum,  Mr.  Owens, 
and  Mr.  Roush)  : 

H.  Res.  1032.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  study  the  intact  and  ramifi- 
cations of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  decisions  on 
abortion;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MmOBD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Carnzt  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Hanv 

LET,    Mr.    MOAKLET,    Mr.    MURPHT    Of 

New  York,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Ms.  Schroe- 

SEB)  : 

H.  Res.  1033.  Rest^ution  advocating  the  use 
of  export  controls  by  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  natural  resources  and 
agricultural  commodities,  in  order  to  Increase 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workers;  to  the  Committee  on  wnniring  tj^A 
Currency. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  REID: 

H.R.  14199.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Eupert 
Anthony  (Hant;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  14200.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Kscobado-Oelaya;  to  tha  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


April  10,  1974. 


ENERGY  CRISIS— A  CITIZEN'S  VIEW 


HON.  JESSE  A.  HELMS 

OF   NOBTH   CAXOLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tmiTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  everyone 
is  properly  concerned  about  the  energy 
crisis  with  its  shortages  of  gasoline,  fuel 
oU,  and  gas.  There  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion about  how  best  to  solve  the  cur- 
rent problems  as  well  as  the  provisions 
that  should  be  made  for  the  future.  It 
has  been  my  view  for  a  long  time  that 
certain  Government  actions  have  dis- 
couraged the  exploration  for  new  do- 
mestic sources  of  petroleum.  Nonethe- 
less, some  have  suggested  greater  regu- 
lation of  the  oil  industry. 

ISi.  W.  G.  Brotton  of  ScoUand  Neck, 
N.C.,  recently  sent  to  me  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  "The  Indian  Journal,"  Eufaula, 
Okla.,  which  was  written  by  a  citizen  who 
believes  that  such  governmental  regiila- 
tion  of  this  industry  is  not  in  the  na- 
tional best  interest.  His  thoughts  merit 
serious  attention. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
aforementioned  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Lkiters  to  the  Editor 
Mary  Rule,  editor: 

May  I  answer  seemingly  unfair  criticism 
of  tlie  oU  Industry  in  last  week's  column 
of  "Sherwood  Forest  Chit  Chat."  I  own  no 
oU  production,  etc..  and  have  no  axe  to  grind 
and  seek  only  to  clarify  the  murky  waters 
surrounding  the  cause  of  our  energy  short- 
age. 

The  prime  cause  of  our  fuel  shortage  is 
unwise  legislation,  prompted  by  political  ap- 
peasement ot  the  heavily  populated  North- 
eastern states. 

The  worst  legal  blunder  was  permitting 
the  federal  power  commission  to  control 
natural  gas  prices  at  the  well  head.  Thus 
lor  political  reasons,  prices  of  a  deluxe  fuel 
(Natural  gas)  was  kept  lower  than  an  In- 
ferl«  fuel  (co«a)  which  resulted  in  huge 
wasting  of  natural  gas  by  using  it  in  place  of 
coal  in  large  manufacturing  plants  of  the 
east.  It  also  caused  very  high  unemployment 
among  coal  miners  but  they  in  turn  were 
taken  care  of  by  almost  perpetual  welfare. 
(The  F.  P.  CV>m.  is  dominated  by  Eastern 
states.) 

Such  regulations  also  held  back  industrial 
development  of  oil  and  gas  producing  states 
as  they  were  forced  to  supply  it  to  Eastern 
factories  at  a  low  cost.  Without  such  regula- 
tion, gas  price  would  have  found  its  true 
value  price  which  was  much  higher  than  its 
controlled  price  and  many  manufacturing 
plants  would  have  moved  South  and  West  to 
their  source  of  supply  much  earlier  than 
they  did. 

Despite  the  warnings  of  wiser  heads  as 
much  as  15  years  ago  (Including  our  own  late 
Senator  Kerr)  of  the  approaching  fuel  short- 
ages, such  policies  not  only  continued  then 
but  still  are  in  effect.  This  is  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  all  studies  of  the  oil  industry  call 
for  the  decontr(4  of  natural  gas  iMlces. 

Sure,  I  would  like  gas  and  gasoline  to  be 
sold  to  me  as  cheaply  as  possible  but  I  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  without  adequate  profits 
of  companies  for  1973  and  see  40  percent  to 


00  percent  increftses  and  blame  oil  companies 
for  high  gas  prices.  Actually  one  year  proves 
nothing.  The  fact  is,  over  the  last  10  years 
the  oil  industry  has  had  one  of  the  lowest 
profit  margins  of  any  major  industry.  It  Is 
one  of  the  most  heavily  taxed  of  all. 

Depletion  allowance,  in  a  nut  shell,  simply 
recognizes  the  fact  that  miner  leases  (and 
farms)  have  lees  value  after  production  has 
lowered  or  ended  future  potential. 

The  economic  fact  is  that  net  Income  is 
not  all  net  profit  becauie  part  of  it  Is  a  re- 
turn of  capital  via  lower  priced  mineral 
rights. 

The  oil  industry  needs  Less  regulation,  not 
more,  in  order  to  create  an  environment  more 
suitable  for  Investment  of  outside  funds  for 
exploration,  without  which,  eventually,  all 
production  ceases.  ' 

Sincerely.  I 

I       Jesse  J.  Dyas. 


IMPROVED  SERVICE  TO  VETERANS 
IN  THE  SAN  DIEGO  AREA 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALXrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
lias  been  much  said  recently  concerning 
the  adequacy  of  beneflts  provided  to  our 
service  veterans  and  the  efficiency  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration in  delivering  such  care  and 
benefits.  With  reference  to  the  latter,  I 
believe  it  is  important  to  give  credit 
where  due.  While  recognizing  that  im- 
provement is  always  possible  and  that 
we  should  seek  to  give  the  best  possible 
service  to  our  veterans  with  the  least 
amount  of  delays  and  hindrances,  I  am 
enthusiastic  about  a  recent  development 
at  San  Diego. 

Just  2  months  ago,  beginning  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
opened  a  new  regional  office  in  San 
Diego,  recognizing  the  growing  veteran 
population  in  southern  California  and 
also  designed  to  relieve  the  excessive 
workload  previously  being  experienced 
in  the  Los  Angeles  regional  office.  There 
are  some  272,000  veterans  living  in  San 
Diego,  Imperial,  and  Riverside  Counties 
who  will  be  served  by  the  new  office.  Of 
this  number,  more  thsin  61,000  are  Viet- 
nam era  veterans. 

Obviously,  the  proximity  of  the  new 
office  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  vet- 
erans of  the  area.  Perhaps  even  more 
importantly,  the  new  office  is  organized 
under  a  new  concept  utilizing  a  team 
approach  to  counseling  and  services.  This 
is  a  management  improvement  tliat  was 
carefully  researched  b(y  the  VA  prior  to 
implementation.  In  fact,  it  had  been 
tested  on  a  pilot  basts  at  six  regional 
offices  before  becoming  operational  on  a 
full-scale  basis  at  San  Diego. 

During  the  next  few  years,  as  those 
who  served  during  the  Vietnam  period 
are  absorbed  back  into  civilian  life,  the 
demands  on  the  Veterans'  Administration 
will  be  great.  It  is  comforting  to  know 
tliat  a  continuing  effort  is  being  made 
to  improve  the  capacity  of  the  VA  to 


meet  these  needs,  including  maximum 
use  of  computer  technology,  of  course. 

In  fiscal  1973,  some  $1.3  billion  was 
expended  in  California  for  VA  facilities, 
benefits,  and  operations  serving  veterans 
and  dependents.  But  dollar  totals  do  not 
tell  the  story  unless  the  services  provided 
are  as  good  as  is  possible.  Fortunately, 
the  end  of  the  U.S.  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  has  l)rought  an  in- 
creasing number  of  men  and  women  out 
of  the  armed  services  and  given  a  sudden 
surge  to  our  veteran  population.  This 
Nation  has  a  tradition  of  honoring  its 
veterans  and  I  am  sure  we  will  insist 
that  those  of  the  Vietnam  era  are 
accorded  appropriate  benefits  and  assist- 
ance in  returning  to  peacetime  pursuits. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  regional 
office  in  San  Diego  will  fill  a  vital  role 
in  that  fimction  and  it  is  a  most  welcome 
addition  to  the  area  which  I  represent. 


INTEGRITY  IN  THE  POLTTICAI. 
PROCESB 


HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

OF    DELAWAllE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE*  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  AprU  10,  1974 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
was  privileged  to  participate  in  the  Dela- 
ware Humanities  Forun*  at  Wesley  Col- 
lege in  Dover,  Del.  Because  of  the  general 
interest  in  the  subject  of  my  talk,  "In- 
tegrity in  the  Political  Process,"  I  request 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  to  the 
Record : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  talk  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  1 

iNTEGRrrT     IN    THE    POLITICAI,    PKOCESS 

One  of  the  most  basic  needs  of  mankind  Is 
the  need  for  faith — faith  tn  ourselves,  faith 
in  our  established  institutions,  faith  in  our 
country  and  above  all  faith  in  a  supreme 
being. 

Today  up  and  down  the  line  our  faith  has 
been  shaken — shaken  perfiaps  as  never  be- 
fore. All  too  frequently  out  youth  have  dem- 
onstrated a  loss  of  faith  ^d  trust  in  those 
closest  to  them.  Faith  in  our  established  in- 
stitutions has  dwindled  add  in  some  cases  is 
almost  non-existent.  Faith  in  laws  which 
have  guided  and  protected  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment for  almost  2(X)  years  has  been  erod- 
ing, and,  alarmingly,  faith  in  God  has  been 
under  strong  attack. 

In  addition  a  helplessness,  hopelessness, 
and  even  fear  prevade  our  society. 

When  you  add  these  negative  influences  in 
our  society  today  to  a  morfclity  that  the  ends 
Justify  the  means  of  that  results  are  more 
important  than  how  you  get  them  you  have 
the  matrix  for  the  envlroilnaent  from  which 
came  Watergate,  Kent  St|ite,  student  riots, 
looting,  burning,  and  an  Entire  litany  of  il- 
legal destructive  and  tinethlcal  acts. 

Directly  affected  by  this  atmosphere,  as 
much  if  not  more  than  any  other  established 
institution,  is  your  government.  Its  credi- 
bility and  effectiveness  are  openly  questioned 
by  almost  everyone  we  me«t.  A  recent  survey 
showed  that  only  21%  ol  the  people  have 
confidence  in  the  Congress.  And,  most  sig- 
nificantly of  all,  as  a  result  of  what  has  hap- 
pened since  the  "72  eIe<9tion,  the  average 
citizen  has  some  very  real  questions  in  his 
mind  about  the  integrity  of  his  government 
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and  the  men  and  women  in  It.  It  Is  tragic 
indeed  that  so  many  good  and  dedicated  peo- 
ple are  having  to  suffer  a  lack  of  public  triist 
because  of  the  immorality  of  a  few. 

The  type  of  morality  that  brought  Water- 
gate— one  that  supports  the  thesis  that  the 
<Mids  justify  the  means  and  that  you  can 
ignore  those  laws  you  don't  agree  with — 
should  be  denounced  In  the  strongest  terms 
just  as  Watergate  itself  and  tbose  who  par- 
ticipated in  its  execution  and  coverup  should 
be  denounced.  Further,  those  involved  should 
be  brought  to  justice. 

Politicians  and  public  servants  are,  of 
course,  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  every 
..ither  citizen  plus  a  host  of  other  ones  in- 
cluding those  to  forestall  bribery,  graft,  con- 
flict of  Interest,  and  election  law  offenses. 
One  of  my  concerns,  however,  is  that  the  laws 
have  not  been  strongly  enforced  in  the  past. 
There  have  been  exceptions  though,  thanks 
to  the  diligent  efforts  of  people  like  Senator 
John  Williams.  Tiamar  Caudle  in  the  Truman 
Administration  and  Bobby  Baker,  former 
Senate  Majority  Secretary,  are  examples. 

Despite  the  legal  deterrents  to  crime  in 
government,  you  can't  put  enough  laws  on 
the  books  to  prevent  It.  Watergate  proved 
that. 

Simply  put,  you  can't  legislate  morality. 
Unlike  other  crimes  I  have  mentioned,  Wa- 
tergate crimes  basclally  were  not  perpetuated 
for  personal  monetary  gain.  Instead  they  were 
committed  for  the  purpose  of  power  and  con- 
trol and  subversion  of  the  democratic  proc- 
esses of  govenunent  by  men  who  put  them- 
selves above  the  law. 

Despite  its  sordidness,  however,  Watergate 
has  demonstrated,  more  than  anything  that 
has  hapi>ened  tn  recent  times  that  our  system 
of  justice  is  working  though  cumbersome, 
slow  and  at  times  erratic.  Events  following 
"72  elections  and  unfolding  on  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  show  that  no  one  in  government  Is 
Immune  from  the  law,  not  even  the  President 
himself.  More  than  40  indictments  already 
have  been  returned  followed  by  several  con- 
victions. They  reach  from  the  highest  eche- 
lons in  the  White  House  to  those  who  actu- 
ally carried  out  the  burglary  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  Headquarters  and 
to  those  who  carried  out  the  dirty  tricks.  The 
impeachment  inquiry  hearings  are  underway 
and  most  recently  the  Kent  State  case  has 
been  reopened  with  Indictments  being  re- 
turned against  those  involved  in  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  students  there.  So,  like  the  mills  of 
God,  the  system  of  justice  in  this  country 
grinds  slowly  yet  it  grinds  exceedingly  small. 
The  system  is  slowly  purging  itself  of  wrongs 
and  evils  and  In  doing  so  it  is  proceeding  in 
a  relatively  orderly  way.  Among  other  things 
it  has  led  to  the  Hoiise  Judiciary  Ck>mmittee 
Impeachment  inquiry  now  in  progress.  In 
that  regard  it  has  been  my  personal  convic- 
tion that  so-called  executive  prlvUege  does 
not  apply  to  Impeachment  proceedings.  Since 
1972  I  have  called  for  full  disclosure  and  an 
Independent  Investigator  and  I  believe  the 
President  has  erred  in  not  promptly  supply- 
ing whatever  the  Judiciary  Committee  be- 
lieves necessary  to  an  investigation. 

Should  the  Committee  recommend  im- 
peachment and  should  the  House  so  vote,  a 
trial  would  be  held  in  the  Senate.  In  that 
event  my  responslbUlty  Is  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution and  to  insiuv  that  such  proceed- 
ings are  fair  and  impartial  and  tn  the  highest 
tradition  of  justice.  My  vote  will  stand  ap<ut 
from  political  party  or  politics  and  I  resent 
those  who  attempt  to  predict  how  I  would 
vote.  I  believe  It  is  wrong  and  contrary  to  my 
oath  as  a  Senator  for  me  to  take  a  position 
before  I  hear  the  evidence.  Further  I  am  con- 
cerned that  those  who  have  done  so  whether 
for  or  against  wlU  be  challenged  either  In  the 
proceedings  or  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  our  preoccupation  with  Watergate  we 
all  too  often  loae  sight  of  the  strength  which 
sustains  this  system  of  govenunent  and  tend 
instead  to  concentrate  on  its  weaknessee. 
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Yet,  it  is  these  very  strengths  which  sepa- 
rate our  government  from  other  types  and 
which  prevent  it  from  moving  too  far  to  the 
right  or  left. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  though  that  we  can- 
not be  complacent.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  and  pru- 
dent to  cut  down  on  the  likelihood  of  future 
Watergates.  We  in  government  must  create  a 
framework  that  wiU  help  insure  honesty  in 
government.  We  as  public  servants  must 
conduct  ourselves  in  a  manner  that  will 
merit  your  respect.  Moreover  no  matter  how 
weU  our  governmental  machinery  works,  we 
must  from  time  to  time  fine  tune  and  adjust 
the  various  parts  to  be  sure  they  continue  to 
be  responsive  to  changing  needs.  The  time  to 
undertake  such  a  fine  tuning  and  adjustment 
is  now.  To  eliminate  the  abuses  encountered 
in  past  elections  we  should  reform  campaign 
practices  and  financing.  To  give  Congress  the 
strength  it  needs  to  serve  as  a  co-equal 
branch  of  government  we  should  take  back 
some  of  the  powers  which  have  been  fiowing 
to  the  executive  branch  under  all  of  the 
Presidents  since  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  To 
make  Congress  live  up  to  Its  responsibUities 
we  should  reform  Its  procedures.  To  assure 
integrity  in  the  use  of  the  taxpayers  money 
we  should  develop  a  system  to  better  control 
the  expenditures  of  your  money.  Ek^ually  im- 
portant, to  assure  that  we  get  more  honest, 
capable  people  in  public  office,  we  should 
exercise  more  caution  and  discretion  as 
voters. 

There  is  no  better  way  In  my  opinion  to 
prevent  future  Watergates  and  future  at- 
tempts to  subvert  the  political  process  than 
to  bring  about  true  election  reform.  To  ac- 
complish this  I  have  just  introduced  a  pack- 
age of  four  bills,  whose  main  purpose  is  to 
deempbasize  the  need  for  money  in  election 
campaigns.  One  bill  will  broaden  the  number 
of  smaller  contributions  to  each  campaign 
and  wUl  reduce  the  need  for  excessive  con- 
tributions, through  a  fifty  percent  tax  credit 
for  contributions  up  to  $150  for  Individual 
returns  and  $300  for  Joint  returns.  Another 
would  provide  free  and  equal  television  time 
for  U.S.  Senate  and  House  candidates  of  the 
two  major  parties.  This  bill  eliminates  the 
purchase  of  additional  television  time  and 
thus  a  major  portion  of  the  rapidly  escalating 
campaign  costs.  It  is  only  fair  that  television 
stations  provide  this  public  service  because 
they  ei^joy  a  valuable  right  of  use  of  the 
airways. 

A  third  bill  provides  for  two  free  mass  maU- 
ings  for  each  candidate  and  limits  them  to 
these  mailings.  My  bUl  would  prevent  mass 
malllnga  of  any  type  120  days  prior  to  an 
election  for  incumbents — except  of  course  to 
answer  constituent  maU. 

The  fourth  bUl  limits  out  of  state  contri- 
butions to  no  more  than  26%  of  the  total 
raised  in  any  individual  Congressional 
campaign. 

This  would  help  prevent  influence  from 
out  of  state  contributors.  In  addition  to  my 
own  campaign  package  I  have  strongly  sup- 
ported tvdl  disclosure,  limits  on  contribu- 
tions, and  shortened  campaigns. 

Unlike  public  financing  which  emphasizes 
large  sums  of  money  and  which  runs  the 
risk  of  being  tilted  In  favw  of  this  or  that 
candidate,  my  approach  would  deemphasize 
the  use  of  money.  The  cost  of  campaigning 
has  gotten  out  of  hand  and  it's  time  we  do 
aU  we  can  to  bring  it  back  to  earth  and  mini- 
mize abuses.  Most  importantly,  my  approach 
would  help  to  eliminate  the  prepackaged 
candidate  about  which  we  know  nothing 
more  than  what  some  high  priced,  high 
powered  political  consulting,  public  rela- 
tions, or  advertising  agency  wants  us  to 
know.  Why  I've  even  heard  of  some  cases 
where  a  candidate  was  removed  from  the 
public  eye  because  an  agency  thought  It 
was  the  best  way  for  him  to  be  elected. 
Tricks,  gimmickry,  and  programmed  candl- 
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dates  are   founded  on  deceptions  and  are 
ininoical  to  Integrity  in  government. 

While  the  abuses  In  pcdltlcal  campaigns 
and  Watergate  have  nuule  us  particularly 
conscious  of  the  need  few  campaign  reform 
another  essential  element  to  integrity  in  gov- 
ernment is  the  way  in  which  government 
conducts  its  day  to  day  activities. 

I  have  been  involved  in  trying  to  strength- 
en the  hand  of  the  Congress  and  to  open  up 
the  Government  since  I  first  went  to  Wash- 
ington in  1967.  My  earliest  endeavor  was  to 
compile  a  catalogue  of  domestic  assistance 
programs,  where  I  immediately  ran  headlong 
Into  the  problem  of  executive  branch  agen- 
cies withholding  information  from  the  Con- 
gress. But,  we  persisted  and  I  finally  broke 
loose  the  information  the  public  needed.  One 
Interesting  thing  we  found,  for  instance,  was 
that  while  the  Johnson  Administration 
claimed  400  programs  we  uncovered  1100. 

Recently  I  drafted  legislation  that  would 
grapple  InteUlgently  with  the  difficult  issue 
of  executive  privilege.  The  chief  proposal  be- 
fore the  committee  would  have  cut-off  the 
salary  of  the  official  who  failed  to  provide 
the  information  needed  even  though  he  was 
obeying  the  orders  of  a  superior.  This  was 
intended  to  force  the  employee  to  go  to  court 
to  get  his  back  salary  and  thus  provide  an 
opportimity  for  a  court  test  on  whether  the 
information  was  within  the  scope  of  execu- 
tive privilege.  Because  this  approach  was 
both  unconstitutional  and  grossly  unfair  I 
was  successful  in  having  the  committee  and 
the  Senate  accept  my  amendment  which 
would  get  the  infornuition  through  an  inno- 
vative subpoena  process  subject  to  a  quick 
court  review  without  interfering  with  an  em- 
ployee's salary. 

Senator  Sam  Ervin  characterized  my 
amendment  as  providing  "for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation  a  way  to  get 
the  information  Congress  needs  without 
piinishing  the  poor  devil  who  was  ordered  to 
withhold  it." 

At  the  same  time  we  correct  the  abuses 
of  executive  privilege  we  cannot  let  Con- 
gress escape  criticism  for  not  opening  up  and 
reforming  its  procedures.  I  am  attempting 
in  several  ways  to  do  something  about  this 
problem.  Working  with  Senator  Humphrey 
I  have  attempted  to  open  up  all  of  the  Sen- 
ate's committee  business  meetings  and  was 
partially  successful  in  that  each  committee 
now  has  the  option  of  determining  whether 
or  not  its  meetings  wUl  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. I  intend  to  persist  in  my  efforts  to  open 
up  these  meetings  because  it's  about  time 
that  some  of  these  secretive  and  high- 
handed tactics  of  the  past  be  abandoned  and 
the  public  l)e  brought  in  on  the  business 
meetings  of  Congress.  My  latest  effort  in  this 
regard  was  successftil,  however,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  making  progress.  When 
the  recently  passed  budget  reform  bill  was 
being  considered,  Senator  Chiles  and  I  of- 
fered and  had  accepted  what  we  call  a  "sun- 
shine" amendment.  This  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  new  budget  committee  open 
Its  deliberations  to  the  public. 

I  have  in  the  past  been  concerned  about 
the  seniority  system  in  Congress  and  have 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  concept  that 
Chairmen  and  Ranking  Members  of  Com- 
mittees be  elected  in  order  to  assure  the  se- 
lection of  able  and  knowledgeable  men.  In 
my  view  many  of  the  major  shortcomings  of 
the  Congress  can  be  laid  right  at  the  door- 
step of  seniority.  I'm  sure  too  that  some  of 
the  breaches  in  ethics  and  honesty  in  the 
past  have  resulted  to  some  extent  from  this 
inefficient  system. 

Frequently  those  who  are  concerned  with 
honesty  and  Integrity  in  government  over- 
look the  one  area  where,  in  my  view,  branches 
in  integrity  occur  regulariy.  That  Is  the  way 
In  which  those  who  represent  you  In  govern- 
ment spent  your  money.  And,  I  might  add 
that  this  free  and  easy  use  of  your  money  is 
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one  of  tb«  prim*  cauoes  of  inflation.  To  do 
aomethlog  About  the  waste  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lara,  I  have  been  at  the  very  forefront  of  fiscal 
reform  since  I  have  been  In  the  Senate.  I 
fousht  bard  for  meaningful  budget  reform 
In  the  OoTemzaent  Operations  Committee 
and  later  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  bUl 
which  finally  emerged  claims  much  but  does 
UtUe.  CelUncs  are  set  but  like  the  national 
debt  they  can  be  raised  again  and  again  by  a 
simple  majority  vote  and  chances  are  that 
during  an  election  year  the  ceilings  wUI  be 
raised  when  Members  of  Congress  come  up 
with  their  ^^b  ba^t  of  prizes  for  the  voters. 
My  amendment  would  have  made  it  more 
dUBcult  to  raise  the  ceilings  by  requiring  a 
two-thirds  Tote  each  time  In  the  event  addi- 
tional revenues  weren't  found  by  Congress  to 
fund  a  new  project. 

I  reaUae  full  well  that  a  good  deal  more 
must  be  done  to  restore  public  confidence  in 
government  and  I  Intend  to  do  all  I  can  to 
help  make  the  p<flltk:al  and  governmental 
proceeaes  more  honest,  responsive,  and 
eAdent. 

But  you  and  every  otlier  citizen  and  voter 
also  play  a  role  In  malnUlnlng  integrity  in 
govammeat — and  a  very  Important  one  at 
that.  For  you  are  the  ultimate  Judges  of  who 
will  represent  you  at  the  National  level.  To 
aoslst  you  In  this  effort  I  have  developed  a 
voter's  Ust  of  rules  for  assuring  integrity  in 
government.  With  your  focebearance  I'd  like 
to  redte  them  to  you  now. 

1.  Beware  of  the  soothsayer  who  offers 
panaceas  for  every  problem.  Par  he  shall  lead 
you  down  the  primrose  path. 

2.  Be  wary  of  him  who  proclaims  his 
honesty  from  the  rooftops.  For  the  honest 
man  need  not  proclaim  it  so. 

3.  Oonaort  not  with  the  doctrinaire.  For 
hla  Is  frequently  the  narrow  field  of  Im- 
poasUile  dreams. 

4.  Avoid  the  faint  hearted.  For  his  prln- 
elple*  are  subject  to  frequent  changes  in  the 
breeze. 

fi.  Stay  away  from  the  big  spender.  For  he 
takes  from  one  packet  to  put  in  another. 

6.  Put  not  your  trust  In  the  dUettante  for 
his  Is  the  way  of  little  accomplishment. 

7.  Work  not  with  the  evasive.  For  you  know 
not  where  he  is  going. 

8.  Beware  of  the  showhorse.  For  seldom  is 
substance  to  be  found  beneath  the  glitter. 

9.  Take  with  a  grain  of  salt  him  who  offers 
the  simplistic  solution.  For  if  such  were  pos- 
sible it  would  long  ago  have  been  adopted. 

10.  Be  wary  of  him  who  sets  forth  criteria 
such  as  these.  For  he  should  follow  the  stand- 
ards he  sets  for  others. 

In  attempting  to  build  and  maintain  in- 
tegrity in  government  look  beneath  the  sur- 
face and  beyond  the  party  label.  I'm  sure  you 
all  know  that  It  wasn't  the  party  label  that 
returned  John  WUllams  to  the  Senate  time 
after  time.  It  was  above  all  else  his  ability 
and  his  Integrity,  and  so  it  was  with  Allen 
Frear  and  Caie  Boggs. 

Our  system  of  government  In  this  country 
win  continue  to  remain  strong  and  self- 
corrective  only  as  long  as  we  have  an  effective 
and  alert  citizenry,  equally  stoong  branches 
of  government,  including  a  strong  effective 
Congress,  and  meaningful  refoms  as  they 
are  needed. 

The  faith  I  spoke  of  at  the  beginning  of 
my  talk  should  not  be  Just  a  sometime  thing. 
It  should  sustain  us  constanUy  as  we  stnig- 
gle  to  meet  aooae  of  the  awesome  problems 
with  which  we  are  faced  today.  Such  faith 
should  be  buttressed  by  strong  and  effective 
action  on  the  parts  of  those  of  us  in  and 
out  of  the  government. 

Faltii  and  action  together  are  without 
panOM  as  a  source  of  the  strength  we  need 
to  nwlntain  Integrity  to  government  and  to 
make  this  a  better  country  In  which  to  live. 
Without  such  enlightened  faith  we  can  ac- 
complish little.  With  it  we  can  accomplish 
more  than  we  can  envision  at  this  time. 
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HON.  DOMINiCK  V.  DANIELS 

or   NSW   JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10.  1974 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Committee  of  Kearny, 
NJ.,  through  its  distinguished  chairman, 
Mrs.  Walter  C.  Hipp,  announced  the  win- 
ners of  its  Spirit  of  '76  Essay  Contest.  The 
contest  was  entered  by  students  from  10 
schools  in  Kearny  and  275  students  wrote 
essays  as  a  part  of  ttie  contest. 

The  grand  prize  winner  was  a  seventh 
grade  student  from  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows 
School,  Jo  Ann  Strudenski,  358  Schuyler 
Avenue,  Kearny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jo  Ami's  paper  is  so  good 
that  I  Uiink  it  is  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  an  Members  of  the  House  and  all  per- 
sons who  read  the  Ricord.  I  hope  all  my 
coilleagues  will  take  a  moment  and  realize 
just  how  worthy  America's  boys  and  girls 
are  to  carry  on  the  heritage  of  this  Na- 
ticm.  I  commend  Jo  Arm,  her  parents,  the 
good  sisters  and  lay  teachers  at  Our  Lady 
of  Sorrows  School  for  a  job  well  done. 

The  essay  follows : 

Spibpt  of  '76 
(By  Jo  Ann  Struzienski) 

I,  the  Spirit  of  "76,  am  a  year,  a  flag,  and  a 
people  that  will  always  be  cherished  In  mem- 
ory. During  this  year  a  great  event  hap- 
pened— America,  my  Nbtlon,  was  bom.  The 
birthdate,  July  4,  is  t«  this  day  celebrated 
yearly  with  special  parades,  displays,  and 
flreworlcs  to  honor  the  people  of  the  past 
who  were  so  powerful,  courageous,  and  brave. 
These  people  had  that  stick-to-lt-tiveness 
so  necessary  to  get  a  good  Job  done.  Therefore, 
I  am  their  lives  lived,  gone,  but  still  remem- 
bered. I  am  their  victory,  defeat,  sadness, 
and  hope. 

My  beautiful  American  flag,  has  spirit  in 
itself.  It  stands  for  fteedom,  liberty,  and 
rights.  It  represents  glOry  and  brought  it  to 
this  country.  It  was  Ifce  first  flag  for  the 
united  regiments  of  the  colonies  unfurled 
on  Prospect  Hill  in  SomerviUe,  Massachusetts 
when  the  new  Army  under  Washington  began 
Its  existence.  He  reported  that  I  was  hoisted 
"In  compliment  to  the  United  Colonies". 
Americans  respected  me  then  and  still  do 
today.  This  is  expressed  by  the  dally  pledge 
made  to  me  In  schools,  meeting  places,  and 
wherever  Americans  stand  together.  This 
promise  is  an  affirmatien  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  America — one  nation  indivisible, 
formed  and  existing  under  divine  providence, 
and  providing  liberty  tmd  Justice  for  all.  In 
this  twentieth  century,  1  am  also  proud  that 
my  flag  was  the  first  to  be  placed  on  the 
moon  by  our  Nation's  astronauts. 

My  past  era  was  an  exciting  one.  It  was 
the  time  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  and 
Paul  Revere's  famous  midnight  ride  im- 
mortalized by  Henry  WKdsworth  Longfellow. 
It  was  the  battles  of  Ijejclngton  and  Concord, 
Bunker  Hill,  and  the  suSerlng  at  Valley 
Forge.  My  staunch  spbit  went  on  to  live 
In  the  men  who  fought  in  the  battles  of 
Korea,  Vietnam,  and  on  the  battlegrounds 
of  World  Wars  I  and  U.  As  in  the  past  the 
reapondlng  proclamation  of  Patrick  Henry 
to  "give  n>e  liberty  or  give  me  death", 
nxotlvated  the  stout-hearted  colonists,  so 
today.  It  still  continues  to  spvir  our  great 
men  to  heroic  action. 

Americans,  on  a  visit  to  historical  Phila- 


delphia, our  Nation's  First  Capital,  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  famous  Liberty  Bell, 
and  learn  to  appreciate  their  freedom  that 
began  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
that  had  been  announced  by  it.  When  this 
Declaration's  precious  document  came  into 
existence,  many  men  had  already  jeopard- 
ized their  very  lives.  One  of  these  was  Patrick 
Henry  when  he  declared,  "These  United 
Colonies  are,  and  of  right,  ought  to  be,  free, 
and  independent  States'.  Another,  Nathan 
Hale,  echoed  the  same  Idea  when  he  stated, 
"I  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give 
for  my  country". 

Such  was  the  heroism  of  the  men  of  the 
past.  Walking  in  these  footsteps  have  been 
men  like  them  in  our  day.  They  were  John 
and  Rot>ert  Kennedy,  and  Martin  Luther 
King.  They  emJjodied  the  "Spirit  of  '76". 
And  so  it  Is  that  this  spirit  stUl  beckons 
foreign  peoples  coming  to  our  shores.  They 
kneel  in  thanksgiving  to  Ood  as  they  catch 
their  first  glimpse  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
that  beacon  of  hope  in  the  Atlantic,  wel- 
coming Uiem  to  the  "Hpme  of  the  Brave". 

Therefore,  as  the  citie^ns  of  tlUs  great 
Nation  prepare  for  thek  bl-centennial,  it 
is  my  burning  desire  that  the  "Spirit  of 
'76"  continue  to  direct  and  guide  them  in 
order  that  future  generations  would  learn 
to  know  and  cherish  the  Ideals  that  won 
for  them  their  Uberty  under  Ood. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OP  MR.  CAMILLO 

DeLUCIA 


HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

OF    OKID 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speajcer,  on  January  1, 
1974,  the  tri-State  area  of  southeastern 
Ohio  lost  one  of  its  most  popular  and 
familiar  voices.  On  that  day  Mr.  Camillo 
DeLucia  retired  as  the  voice  of  the  Nea- 
politan Serenade  aft«r  more  than  33 
years. 

Mr.  DeLucia's  csu«er  in  broadcasting 
has  had  few  parallels.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  as  an  immigrant  in  1920 
with  his  wife  Gilda  and  settled  in  Steu- 
benville,  Ohio,  in  1923.  After  many  years 
of  radio  experience  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Youngstown,  he  joined 
WSTV,  Steubenville,  in  November  1940, 
to  become  host  of  NesipoUtan  Serenade. 
He  was  a  natural  for  tUe  job  and  became 
instantly  popular  with  the  large  group 
of  Americans  of  Italian  extraction. 

He  combined  many  patriotic  and  char- 
itable services  with  his  duty  as  i-adio  host. 
During  World  War  n  ttie  Department  of 
the  Treasury  piesented  him  with  a  cita- 
tion for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  war  boad 
sales.  When  major  floods  struck  Europe 
in  1962  he  raised  seversfl  thousand  dollars 
for  flood  victims  in  Italy.  For  years  he 
has  raised  money  for  $t.  John's  Villa  in 
Carrollton,  Ohio.  These  are  only  a  few 
examples  of  his  eSorts. 

The  hcxiors  bestowed  on  Mr.  DeLucia 
are  too  numerous  to  Ust  in  detail.  They 
include,  among  others,  special  commen- 
dations from  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Pope  John  jcxiiT  and  Alcide 
D.  Gasperi,  Prime  Minister  of  Italy.  He 
was  awarded  the  Crtss  of  Solidarity 
Medal,  Orand  Cavi^ef  of  the  Order  of 
Merit  by  the  President  of  Italy. 

E;ven  now  that  he  hais  retired  to  spend 
more  time  with  his  children  and  grand- 
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children  he  continues  to  participate  In 
community  affairs  and  to  add  to  the 
treasury  of  memories  for  his  family,  his 
friends,  and  his  neighbors. 


THE  CHEEKTOWAGA  TIMES  CALLS 
UPON  ELECTED  OFFICIALS  TO 
HOLD  THE  LINE  AGAINST  SPEND- 
ING AND  INFLATION 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   MKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10.  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  highly 
perceptive  editorial  on  April  4,  the 
Cheektowaga  Times,  one  of  the  out- 
standing weekly  newspapers  in  Erie 
County,  N.Y.,  the  problem  of  handling 
inflation  was  hit  head  on.  with  the  blame 
being  assigned  where  it  really  belongs — 
"at  the  door  of  elected  officials  respon- 
sible for  massive  Government  spending 
and  mounting  Federal  budget  deficits." 

The  newspaper  and  its  distinguished 
and  dedicated  editor.  Mr.  Willard  Allis, 
are  to  be  commended  for  bringing  this 
Insight — and  this  candor — to  the  people 
and  to  the  debate  on  this  issue.  I  com- 
mend Mr.  AUis  and  his  capable  staff  for 
having  made  this  important  contribution 
to  the  need  for  controlling  our  runaway 
budget  and  the  large  deficits  which  have 
been  financed  by  expansionist  monetary 
policies. 

Inflation  is  the  crudest  of  all  economic 
phenomena,  for  it  robs  all  of  us  of  our 
purchasing  power  and  of  future  economic 
security.  It  is  especially  severe  to  those 
on  fixed  Incomes — ^principally  annui- 
tants, pensioners,  and  social  security 
recipients. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said  before  on 
the  floor  of  this  House: 

Inflation  is  not  an  itct  of  Ood;  It  is  an  act 
Of  politicians. 

As  such,  it  is  as  susceptible  to  allevia- 
tion and  resolution  as  it  was  to  creation; 
and,  if  the  elected  officials  of  this  country 
continue  to  contribute  to  the  causes  of 
inflation,  the  people  should  hold  them 
fully  accountable  and  turn  them  out  of 
office  as  Mr.  Allis  so  wisely  suggests. 

The  editorial  foUows: 

OOHHAT.I.TNO  ImXATION 

If  a  majority  of  the  people,  in  addition  to 
worrying  about  inflation,  also  laid  the  pri- 
mary blame  for  the  problem  at  the  door  of 
elected  o£SclaIs  responsible  for  massive  gov- 
ernment spending  and  mounting  federal 
budget  deficits  and  gave  their  support  to 
those  who  want  to  bring  the  federal  budget 
under  control,  two  thirds  of  the  battle 
against  Inflation  would  have  been  won.  Those 
of  us  who  receive  federal  benefits  either 
directly  or  indirectly  mvat  be  willing  to  agree 
that  those  benefits  should  not  be  Increased 
or  expanded  and  should  perhaps  even  be  re- 
duced. If  this  ever  happens,  the  beast  of  In- 
flation will  be  corralled.  But,  as  things  now 
stand,  we've  had  to  resort  to  another  eco- 
nomic freeee,  and  It  doesnt  look  Uke  we  know 
for  sure  even  where  to  get  a  good  hold  on  the 
animal. 

The  OaUup  poU  never  fails  to  come  up  with 
some  IntMestlng  items  regarding  the  shifting 
course  of  public  opinion.  Quite  predictably, 
inflation's  effect  on  the  cost  of  living  la  said 
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to  be  the  number  one  worry  of  over  60  per- 
cent of  the  people  questioned  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  problems  of  Infla- 
tion are  ever  to  be  sufficiently  tackled, 
It  will  require  a  greater  awareness  among 
the  people — the  voters — on  the  real 
causes  of  inflation.  To  this  effort,  the 
Cheektowaga  Times  has  made  a  valuable 
effort.  I  sun  proud  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues. 


SOVIET  SHELTER  BUILDING 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
Sovorr  Shelter  'BtnuyofG 
(By  Joanne  S.  QaUar,  Health  Physics  Divi- 
sion,   Oak    Ridge    National    Laboratory,* 

Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee) 

On  Christmas  Day,  1973,  a  top-level  con- 
ference of  civU  defense  staff  took  place  in 
Moscow.  It  was  presided  over  by  Soviet  CD 
Chief,  Col.  Gen.  Alexander  T.  Altunln,  and 
was  attended  by  high  ranking  participants. 
The  agenda  included  a  report  on  increasing 
the  public  knowledge  about  civil  defense. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  Altunln.  a  dep- 
uty defense  minister  as  well  as  CD  chief  of 
his  country,  would  back  the  promotion  of  CD 
instruction  for  the  population.  It  is  his  stated 
conviction  that  "protection  against  any 
weapon,  even  the  most  modern,"  is  possible 
"if  everyone  masters  Its  ways  and  means." 

The  Soviet  Union  evidently  has  no  mten- 
tion  of  leaving  the  important  matter  of  ac- 
quiring such  knowledge  to  chance.  One  step 
in  the  process  of  instructing  Its  citizens  Is 
the  preparation  of  high  quality  CD  hand- 
books, always  with  a  pctftlcular  audience  in 
mind.  The  ORNL  has  published  translations 
of  three  such  Russian  handbooks  within  the 
past  three  years:  (1)  CivU  Defense  (Moscow 
1969),  a  manual  "for  aU  faculties  of  agricul- 
tural institutes";  (2)  Civil  Defense  (Moscow 
1970) ,  a  text  for  students  In  engineering  and 
liberal  arts  colleges  througihout  the  land; 
and  (3)  Antiradiation  Shelters  in  Rural  Areas 
(Moscow  1972),  a  handbook  for  the  general 
population. 

The  most  recent  handbook  Is  addressed  di- 
rectly to  the  Soviet  people.  In  the  introduc- 
tion It  states: 

"Knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  population 
of  the  damaging  factors  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  skUlfiU  application  of  defensive  methods 
could  reduce  human  casualties  by  many 
times  in  the  future  war.  if  It  Is  latinched  by 
Imperialists. 

"Having  read  this  memorandum,  you  will 
know  not  only  of  the  rin.mitgtt^g  action  of 
penetrating  radiation  and  of  radioactive  con- 
tamination of  an  area,  which  foUow  a  nuclear 
explosion,  but  will  also  be  famUlar  with  the 
simplest  yet  dependable  means  of  defense." 

This  handbook,  forty  pages  in  the  original 
Russian,  goes  on  to  Impart  this  life-saving 
Information  to  its  readers.  Chapter  I.  What 
Each  Person  Should  Know  About  RadlOfMStlv- 
Ity  and  Its  Damaging  Effects,  deacribes  the 
fireball,  the  shock  wave.  Initial  nuclear  radia- 
tion, and  faUout  from  a  nuclear  explosion, 
and  indicates  the  time  of  arrival  of  fallout  In 
a  specific  area  In  relation  to  distance  from 
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the  explosion  and  wind  velocity.  It  also  Indi- 
cates the  faUout  duration. 

Chapter  U.  Why  It  Is  Dangerous  for  People 
to  Be  in  a  Radioactively  Contaminated  Area. 
discusses  radiation  sicluiess  and  gives  the 
ranges  of  the  radiation  doses  at  which  rela- 
tively light.  Intermediate,  and  serious  Illness 
occur,  together  with  the  symptoms  at  each 
level  of  Ulness. 

Chapter  in,  liearn  to  Defend  Yourself — 
Tou  WIU  Save  Your  LUe  and  Preserve  Your 
Health,  explains  the  meaning  of  such  terms 
as  shielding  coefficient  and  attenuation  fac- 
tor and  gives  the  basic  requirements  for  a 
fallout  shelter.*  • 

Chapter  IV,  How  to  Build  a  Fallout  Shelter, 
gives  instructions  and  drawmgs  for  building 
such  shelters  as  a  covered  trench  shelter,  a 
peak-roofed  dugout,  a  lean-to  dugout,  a 
wood-earth  shelter,  a  shelter  with  a  roof 
made  of  reinforced  concrete  slab  (one  with 
walls  lined  with  rough  lumber  and  one  with- 
out wall  lining),  a  shelter  made  of  fascines 
(bundles  of  saplings,  or  of  stalks  of  plants), 
and  a  shelter  of  adobe  brick. 

Chapter  V,  How  to  Behave  In  a  FaUout 
Shelter,  Instructs  the  reader,  "Take  with  you 
a  supply  of  food,  drinking  water,  and  essen- 
tial items"  and  "do  not  forget  to  take  .  .  . 
means  for  light  .  .  .  heating  ...  a  first  aid 
kit,  a  radio  set,  and  a  time  piece."  Chapter  V 
also  lists  Important  rules  of  conduct  while 
in  a  shelter. 

Chapter  VI,  How  to  Protect  Water  Reserves 
from  Radioactive  Contamination,  concludes 
the  handbook  with  instructions  and  six  dia- 
grams on  how  to  protect  wellheads  from  fall- 
out. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBEUUS 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10.  1974 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  was  one  of  the  few  Members  of  this 
body  to  cast  my  vote  in  opposition  to  the 
minimum  wage  legislation.  H.R.  12435. 
I  am  most  concerned  that  in  passing  this 
legislation  we  have  set  a  very  dangerous 
precedent. 

My  (H>position  to  this  bill  was  both 
parochial  and  philos<9hical  in  nature. 
First  the  provision  that  provides  over- 
time pay  for  flremen  and  policemen,  will 
force  some  communities  in  my  congres- 
sional district^,  to  either  raise  taxes,  re- 
duce services,  or  terminate  employees. 
My  office  has  already  been  in  contact 
with  several  communities  who  are  al- 
ready estimating  the  amount  of  increase 
in  property  taxes  hulividual  homeowners 
will  have  to  pay.  Ironically,  local  wages 
and  hours  in  many  small  communities 
axe  arranged  now  so  many  firemen  have 
secondary  jobs  and  income.  ITie  Federal 
Government  will  force  these  folks  to 
make  a  choice  they  neither  want  nor  can 
afford. 

Second,  these  overtime  provisions  may 
apply  to  public  employees  in  small  com- 
munities who  must  also  serve  in  an  "on- 
call"  capiu:ity.  Many  of  these  employees 
wear  one  hat  during  their  regular  work 
shift  and  then  don  another  to  remain  on 


*Operated  by  the  Union  Carbide  Corpora-  ••Inadequate    ventilation    for    fuU    occu- 

tlon  f(M-  the  V3.  Atomic  Energy  Conunlastoff.  pancy  in  hot  weather  appears  to  be  the  only 

(Not*:   Mrs.  OaUar'a  references  available  serious  deficiency  In  the  expedient  faUout 

upon  request.)  shelter  designs  described  In  this  handbook. 
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call  to  answer  emergency  community 
needs.  Having  been  a  small  town  mayor 
I  can  attest  to  the  fact  those  who  have 
the  responsibUtty  of  making  the  hard 
revenue  decisions  in  communities  with 
less  than  1,000  citizens  and  with  very 
little  tax  base,  are  constantly  robbing 
Peter  to  pes  Paul  to  provide  essential 
services.  We  have  already  witnessed  the 
loB  of  such  vital  services  as  emergency 
ambulance  capability  due  to  Federal 
wage  standards  as  they  apply  to  "on-call" 
employees  whose  primary  Job  was  In  an- 
other field. 

I  would  emphasi?!e  my  objections  to 
this  legislation  are  not  based  on  the  ob- 
vious need  for  public  employees  at  all 
lereli  to  receive  a  decent  wage,  espe- 
ctaHy  during  this  time  of  ever-increas- 
ing inflation.  I  object  to  how  this  is 
being  done  and  the  practical  effect  it  wUl 
have.  We  are  not  guaranteeing  public 
employees  a  minimum  wage,  we  are  tell- 
ing local  government  ofGcials  they  must 
meet  a  Federal  wage  standard  as  if  we 
somrtiow  create  jobs  or  money  here  in 
Wastilngton.  How  the  local  official  gets 
the  Job  done  is  his  problem. 

It  would  appear  the  time  has  come  in 
this  country,  where  every  community 
regardless  of  ttms  or  local  revenue  capa- 
faUlty  must  pay  local  emiiloyeea  a  wage  as 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  Government 
regardless  of  local  clrcmnstances. 

More  and  more,  folks  in  my  district 
are  telling  me  they  are  fed  up  with  the 
Federal  Oovenunent  making  decisions 
for  them  that  cause  more  problems  than 
answers.  I  have  said  for  some  time  that 
we  have  come  to  the  point  where  we 
must  spend  just  as  much  time  protect- 
ing folks  from  what  Government  does 
to  them  as  opposed  to  for  them. 

I  think  with  the  passage  of  the  so- 
called  fair  labor  standards  amend- 
ment, we  have  set  a  most  dangerous  prec- 
edent Tlie  practical  effect  of  this  bill 
in  sfltne  of  our  rural  communities  win 
be  to  Increase  taxes,  decrease  employ- 
ment, reduce  services  and  most  Ironi- 
cally, in  some  cases  cause  the  individual 
public  employee  to  work  longer  hours  for 
less  overall  pay.  More  Important,  Con- 
gress has  taken  a  significant  step  in  as- 
suming control  over  local  government. 
I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  remarks  expressed  in  an  editorial 
within  the  Kansas  Government  Journal 
by  that  publication's  editor,  &£r.  E.  A. 
Moaber. 

The  Kansas  Ooveroment  Journal  is  a 
widely  read  and  authoritative  publica- 
tion. Just  as  important,  it  deals  with 
government  in  a  commonsense  manner. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  follow- 
ing commCTi sense  editorial  by  E.  A. 
Mosher: 

Wutaa  AMD  Hoima — A  Pkderai.  Aitaix? 

If  rtectMl  local  (ovemlng  bodies  are  not 
capable  of  determining  tbe  hours  and  com- 
pensation of  public  employees,  what  can 
they  do? 

This  is  a  basic  Issue  facing  Congress  as  the 
Journal  goes  to  press.  The  U.S.  Senate  has 
pcMsed  a  bill  which  eCacttveiy  brings  aU  pub- 
lic empioy«cs  uwter  tba  fair  labor  atandanls 
act.  Tba  House  of  Bepresentatlves  has  passed 
a  similar  bUl,  but  excluding  police  and  fire 
fighters  from  tha  overtime  pay  provisions. 
juaA  tlM  matter  Is  now  in  conference  com- 
mlttes. 
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There  Is  more  at  stake  than  the  miXUonfi  of 
dollars  of  Increased  property  taxes  necessary 
to  fund  the  minimum  pay  or  overtime  pay 
requirements  for  public  employees.  Also  at 
issue  Is  what  level  of  government  should 
make  such  dedslooa.  Should  the  pay  scale 
and  work  hours  of  polioemen  In  the  city  of 
Washington,  Kansas  be  resolved  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.?  If  this  Is  a  matter  of  national 
govemment  concern — so  important  that  It 
cannot  be  entrusted  to  locally  elected  olB- 
dals — what  does  the  future  hold?  Certainly, 
the  gate  Is  open  for  other  federal  controls 
over  local  personnel  policies;  the  passage  of 
such  pending  bills  as  tbe  national  public  em- 
ployee relations  act  or  the  national  merit 
system  act  Is  enhanced,  tf  Congress  Is  to  de- 
cide that  a  city  lifeguard  must  be  paid  $1.90 
an  hour,  or  that  a  county  truck  driver  must 
be  paid  time  and  a  half  for  work  over  40 
hours,  what's  so  different  about  deciding  who 
can  run  for  the  office  of  city  councilman  or 
county  conunlssloner? 

Perhaps  this  cry,  «baied  by  many  others, 
is  just  a  voice  In  the  wilderness.  A  battle 
may  be  won  If  police  and  firemen  are  cut  out 
of  the  overtime  provlsloos  of  the  final  fed- 
eral law,  but  the  war  win  have  been  lost,  for 
the  principle  of  federal  control  will  have  been 
established. 

All  of  this  seems  in  stz&nge  contrast  to  the 
mood  of  the  country,  Which  appears  sup- 
portive of  returning  more  decisions  to  the 
people  and  their  state  and  local  governments. 
Certainly,  It  conflicts  with  the  "new  federal- 
Ism"  thrust  of  restoring  balance  to  our  gov- 
ernmental system.  j 
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liEWIBTOWN,      PA.— ALL-AMERICAN 
CITY  WITH  ALL-AMERICAN  PECtt'LE 


HON.  E.  G.  SHUSTER 

OF   PENNSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  10.  1974 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lewis- 
town,  Pa.,  has  the  distinct  honor  this 
year  of  being  chosen  an  Ail-American 
City — the  only  one  selected  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
outstanding  award,  presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League,  pays  tribute  to 
the  courageous  and  industrious  citizens 
of  this  central  Pennsylvania  town.  I  am 
indeed  proud  and  privileged  to  represent 
the  Ail-American  City  of  Lewistown  in 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

In  June  of  1972,  tropical  storm  Agnes 
took  its  toll  on  Lewistown  when  the 
Juniata  River  rose  to  22  feet  above  flood 
stage  and  destroyed  literally  millions  of 
dollars  of  homes,  businesses,  and  other 
property.  It  also  resulted  in  the  perma- 
nent shutdown  of  Lewistown's  largest 
industry — an  industry  that  provided  Jobs 
for  22  percent  of  the  population.  More 
than  2,000  workers  suddenly  found  them- 
selves out  of  work,  with  nowhere  to  turn 
for  new  jobs. 

At  a  time  when  many  are  content  to 
lean  bcu±,  prop  up  thdr  feet,  and  let  Un- 
cle Sam  support  them.  It  would  have  been 
easy  for  the  citizens  of  Lewistown  to  set- 
tle bexk.  and  let  Federal  and  State  aid 
pick  up  the  slack.  But  the  people  of  Lewis- 
town  do  not  necessarily  do  things  the 
easy  way — they  do  thkigs  the  right  way. 
They  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  went  to 
work. 

Tlirough  the  leadeiBhlp  of  a  40 -man 


industrial  development  corporation  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  local  busi- 
ness, industry,  and  government,  recon- 
struction began.  Lewistown  now  has  li 
industries,  instead  of  1^3  of  which  are 
expansion  plants.  More  than  tliree- 
fourths  of  the  jobs  which  were  lost  as  a 
result  of  the  1972  disaster  have  been  re- 
covered, and  if  plans  proceed  according 
to  schedule,  the  remaining  jobs  will  soon 
be  recovered.  The  town  has  a  new  face, 
thanks  to  a  major  redevelopment  effort, 
erasing  the  scars  of  the  flood  and  sym- 
bolizing a  community-wide  determina- 
tion to  look  ahead,  not  back. 

One  of  the  most  imusiial  developments 
was  the  merger  of  an  osteopathic  and  a 
medical  hospital — two  forms  of  medical 
practice  that  are  traditionally  separate. 
Perhaps  sjrmbcdic  of  tlie  spirit  of  com- 
munity pride  and  cooperation  that  has 
existed  throughout  th«  reconstruction 
period,  these  two  are  now  working  side 
by  side  as  one  staff  of  one  hospital. 

I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  people  of 
Lewistown,  who  have  displayed  the  pio- 
neer spirit  of  our  Founding  Fathers — a 
spirit  which  is  all  but  lost  in  today's  soci- 
ety where  "let  others  d«  it,"  or  "I  don't 
want  to  get  involved"  have  become  com- 
monplace. The  people  of  Lewistown  did 
become  involved,  and  they  did  do  it — 
they  can  now  look  forward  to  a  bright 
and  happy  future,  thanks  to  no  one  but 
themselves.  In  the  All-American  City  of 
Lewistown,  Pa.,  the  peoifle  are  truly  "All- 
American  Citizens." 


VIETNAM  REVISITED 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF    SOUTH   CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  BEPRESBNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  10.  1974 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
column  has  come  to  my  attention  deal- 
ing with  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam. 
This  article  by  Peter  Hughes,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Alternative ,  points  out  how 
well  the  Vietnamese  hatre  been  doing  in 
the  year  since  the  termination  of  direct 
American  military  assfetance.  The  nu- 
merous forebodings  of  ttieir  demise  have 
indeed  been  greatly  exafgerated. 

Even  since  the  ARVW  forces  succtss- 
fully  staved  off  the  major  Communist 
assault  In  the  spring  of  1972,  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  been  able  to  effectively 
deal  with  the  numerous  military  tlireats 
to  their  survival.  As  Hughes  points  out. 
In  the  year  since  the  limited  cease-fire 
"the  north  has  infiltrated  more  than  30,- 
000  troops  into  the  so^th"  in  violation 
of  the  agreements.  At  the  same  time  tbe 
South  Vietnamese  Army  has  been  re- 
duced in  size  so  that  more  manpower  will 
be  available  for  econcBUic  reconstruc- 
tion. 

Even  with  a  large  standing  Commu- 
nist army  in  their  counlry  and  with  only 
limited  American  economic  assistance, 
the  South  Vietnamese  have  been  able  to 
attain  substantial  military  and  politi- 
cal progress.  Popular  support  for  Presi- 
dent Thieu  is  evident  from  the  fact  ttiat 
that  the  govemment  hM  confidently  dis- 
tributed weapons  to  moet  of  their  popu- 
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latlon  knowing  that  they  will  only  be 
used  for  defense  against  Communist  ag- 
gressive actions. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Chinese 
Communists  continue  to  aid  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  their  increasingly  fu- 
tile effort  to  dominate  the  south.  With 
continued  American  assistance  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  a  genuine 
cease-fire  may  become  possible  with  mu- 
tual acknowledgement  of  the  benefits  of 
a  stabilized  military  situation.  Despite 
the  years  of  agony  which  the  war  has 
caused  we  can  receive  some  gratification 
from  the  results  thus  far  evident. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  what  has 

been  transpiring  in  Vietnam.  I  encourage 

you  to  read  the  report  by  Hughes  which 

I  include  as  an  extension  of  my  remarks: 

VnrrNAM  REvisrrED 

(By  Peter  Hughes) 

This  writer  recently  had  the  opportunity 
to  take  a  ten-day  trip  to  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  The  trip  included  visits  to  all  four 
of  the  covmtry's  military  regions,  meetings 
with  various  Vietnamese  and  American  of- 
ficials, as  well  as  visits  to  Con  Son  Island — 
the  location  of  the  so-called  tiger  cages. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  belief,  espoused 
by  that  world-wide  movement  of  alienated 
intellectuals  and  progressive  opinion.  South 
Vietnam  does  not  have  the  trappings 
of  a  "police  state."  (Having  grown  up  In 
Berlin,  Germany,  and  having  visited  the 
Eastern  European  countries,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  see  what  I  consider  to  be 
police  states.) 

I  (as  the  other  visitors  with  me)  was  very 
surprised  with  the  predominant  youth  of 
the  government  officials  we  met.  (Most  of 
the  ministers  we  talked  with,  for  example, 
were  In  their  early  thirties,  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  leadership  of  North  Vietnam.) 
Many  of  these  ministers  had  had  the  op- 
portunity to  spend  some  time  In  foreign 
universities,  and  they  were  clearly  in  their 
positions  because  of  their  own  merits,  and 
not  just  because  of  their  loyalties  to  Thleu. 

Par  from  being  government  Interven- 
tionists, the  ministers  I  met  with  were 
classical  liberals  to  the  man,  i.e.,  favoring 
as  little  government  intervention  Into  all 
aspects  of  human  life  as  possible.  But  with 
rare  exception  (South  Vietnam's  Minister 
for  Information,  Hoang-Duc-Nha,  has  the 
unique  distinction  of  being  able  to  get  fa- 
vorable press  reviews  In  this  country — no 
small  task  for  a  Saigon  official)  we  are  led 
to  believe  that  the  leadership  of  South 
Vietnam  Is  an  anonymous  face  of  military 
and  bureaucratic  hacks.  This  Is  just  not  the 
case. 

Throughout  my  visit  to  Vietnam  no  one 
tried  to  hide  the  fact  that  problems  (in- 
cluding problems  of  corruption)  exist.  Even 
Professor  Nguyen  Ngoc  Huy  (a  leader  of 
the  opposition  party,  the  Social  Democratic 
AUlance)  and  Bui  Diem,  (a  former  ambassa- 
dor to  the  UrUted  SUtes  and  publisher 
of  the  Saigon  Post  who  U  hold  in  high 
regard  by  opponents  of  Thieu)  were  more 
than  candid  In  their  assessment  of  the 
cease-flre  agreement,  America's  future  role 
In  Vietnam,  as  well  as  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  President  Thleu,  who  is 
generally  given  good  marks. 

Hit  hard  by  rampant  inflation  (estimated 
at  over  60  percent  last  year)  the  country, 
nevertheless,  has  managed  a  certain  pros- 
perity. The  streets  of  Saigon  are  filled  with 
motorcycles  (Hondas,  of  course) ,  few  police- 
men, and  even  less  traffic  lights  (at  least 
that  were  In  use).  In  the  coimtryslde  a 
pacification  program  (which  is  moving  too 
slowly  for  some)  \b  returning  farm  land  to 
the  peasants  with  the  goal  of  giving  theip 
total  control  over  their  output,  the  Vletcong 
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notwithstanding.  But  the  economy  is  bor- 
dering on  crisis  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
are  In  dire  need  of  foreign  aid  and  invest- 
ment. AU  of  this  can  ciiange  if  oU  Is  dis- 
covered, and  the  prospects  for  finding  the 
world's  sweetest  crude  oU  are  considered 
very  real.  In  tbe  meantime,  however.  Pres- 
ident Thleu  feels  compelled  on  the  cMie  hand 
to  alert  the  world  to  the  aggression  of  the 
North,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  recognizes 
that  by  doing  so  he  is  scaring  off  foreign 
economic  aid. 

My  trip  was  not  confined  to  meeting  with 
government  officials  and  I  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  walk  the  streets  of  Saigon  alone 
(without.  Incidentally,  the  fear  of  being 
mugged).  One  day  I  visited  (unscheduled) 
the  School  of  Arts  and  Letters  of  Saigon  Uni- 
versity and  found  (perhaps  ironically)  that 
a  student  election  was  being  held.  The  people 
I  met  with  spoke  freely  about  their  prob- 
lems, which  covered  the  entire  spectrum  of 
woes,  including  the  need  for  political  reforms 
and  the  price  of  beer.  The  latter  complaint, 
I  found  to  be  a  very  healthy  one. 

Although  American  troop  involvement  In 
Vietnam  ended  with  the  cease-flre  agreement 
of  January  27,  1973 — this  concluding  UjS. 
disengagement  from  the  longest  war  In  our 
nation's  history — for  the  Vietnamese  the  war 
continues  unrelentingly. 

In  the  year  since  the  cease-flre  accord 
58,000  Vietnamese  soldiers  have  been  re- 
ported killed  (more  than  America's  total 
twelve-year  loss),  and  there  have  been  over 
335,000  alleged  cease-fire  violations.  In  1973 
more  than  half  of  the  North  Vietnamese  en- 
emy activity  was  in  the  Delta  region  (the  so- 
called  Rice  War)  as  the  Vletcong  have  at- 
tempted to  capture  the  rice  supplies  neces- 
sary to  sustain  their  activities  in  the  South. 
Although  no  American  or  South  Vietnamese 
official  we  met  believed  the  North  had  the 
capacity  to  launch  an  attack  on  the  level  of 
the  1972  offensive,  the  Vletcong,  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least,  do  have  the  capacity  to  cause 
occasional  embarrassments  for  tbe  South. 

Since  the  cease-fire  agreement  the  North 
has  infiltrated  more  than  30,000  troops  Into 
the  South,  bringing  Its  total  troop  strength 
(as  of  December  1973)  to  75,000.  Biit  the 
Vletcong  political  infrastructure  in  the 
South  Is  In  serious  disarray.  As  a  result  the 
Vletcong  have  had  to  resort  to  terrorist 
activities  In  an  effort  to  gain  control  over 
the  civilian  population.  The  North  also  hopes 
to  rebuild  Its  Infrastructure  through  what 
has  been  called  the  "Third  Vietnam"  con- 
cept. This  Is  a  contiguous  zone  from  the 
demilitarized  area  to  Quang  Due  Province, 
along  the  Cambodian  front  where  the  North 
Is  attempting  to  rebuild  Its  Infrastructure  by 
Infiltrating  40,000  clvUlans  (men,  women,  and 
chUdren)  to  populate  the  lowly  populated 
border  zones.  South  Vietnam,  however,  has 
steadily  Increased  its  control  to  approxi- 
mately 85  percent  of  Its  territory  and  95  per- 
cent of  Its  population.  (The  Vletcong  claim 
to  control  12  percent  of  the  population,  a 
modest  claim  In  Itself.) 

While  no  one  doubts  that  Hanoi  stUl  In- 
tends to  gain  control  over  the  South  by 
force,  recent  intelligenoe  data  indicates  that 
the  North  does  not  now  consider  it  the 
tactical  time  tc  attempt  any  major  advances. 
Hanoi  Is  handicapped  by  the  shortfalls  of  its 
own  rice  crops,  as  weU  as  Its  InabUlty  to  ex- 
ploit Slno-Sovlet  differences.  The  North  Is 
also  concerned  that  any  blatant  violations  of 
the  cease-flre  accord  would  bring  about  the 
resumption  of  VS.  bombing.  Thus  few  the 
time  being  the  North  seems  content  to  con- 
tinue strategic  raids  in  the  South,  to  at- 
tempt to  expand  Vletcong  conlarol  over  both 
population  and  territory  in  the  South,  and 
to  force  Saigon  to  accept  the  North's  inter- 
pretation of  the  cease-flre  accord. 

Vietnam  Is  a  country  that  has  been  at  war 
for  more  than  two  generations.  And  peace,  as 
we  understand  it,  wUl  take  at  least  another 
generation  (precluding  the  total  collapse  of 
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the  South) — for  Hanoi's  present  ruling  cadre 
will  never  give  up  Its  aim  of  taking  over 
South  Vietnam.  But  after  visiting  the  South 
one  has  to  be  Impressed  with  the  persever- 
ance of  the  people,  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Thleu  government,  and  by  the  very  fact  that 
life  in  that  country  can  continue  as  re- 
markably as  it  does,  given  the  conditions 
of  constant  war. 

Americans,  however,  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  have  not  adjusted  so 
readily.  As  Robert  Hartley  (the  Editorial  Page 
Editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal)  recently 
wrote:  Americans  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  whatever  the  Inevitable  outcome  of 
Vietnam  may  be,  ".  .  .  the  fundamentals  of 
oiu*  policy  in  Vietnam  were  not  sinister;  the 
policy  was  not  aggressive  but  basically  defen- 
sive. The  mistakes  did  not  lie  in  our  purpose, 
but  in  falling  to  understand  the  enormous 
difficulties  of  actually  doing  what  we  had  In 
mind.  Yet.  few  of  those  today  who  write  the 
history  of  the  Vietnam  war  rememJber  It  that 
way." 

Perhaps  even  more  fundamental  for  us  to- 
day Is  that  for  young  America  the  moral 
revulsion  that  came  with  the  war  has  come 
to  threaten  and  cloud  the  perception  of 
youth  with  a  myopic  infatuation  of  the  Hanoi 
regime.  But  South  Vietnam  has  a  story  of  its 
o*n  that  deserves  to  be  told  and  I  cannot 
help  but  believe  that  most  Americans  wUl  at 
least  listen  (if  they  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity) . 

En  route  to  the  States  I  thought  of  an 
observation  once  made  by  Morton  Kaplan 
on  the  subject  of  TJS.  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. Kaplan  said :  "I  know  of  no  more  deci- 
sive commitment  a  nation  can  make  than  to 
bring  down  the  President  of  a  friendly  coun- 
try in  order  to  win  a  war."  Thus  if  the  United 
States  were  now  to  withdraw  Its  support  of 
South  Vietnam  (as  many  would  have  \is), 
Kaplan  continues.  It  would  be  like  the  man 
telling  his  pregnant  girlfriend:  "No,  I  made 
a  mistake — let  s  call  a  halt  to  the  matter 
now." 

America,  if  it  is  not  totally  to  Ignore  its 
international  responslbUlty,  has  a  commit- 
ment to  South  Vietnam  and  It  Is  a  commit- 
ment worth  preserving.  For  If  the  Vietnam 
war  taught  us  not  what  to  do,  it  should  also 
teach  us  what  we  need  to  do. 


IMPEACH  IN  HASTE:   REPENT  AT 
LEISURE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10.  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 

1  recently — April  3 — inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  paper  entitled  "Crime  as  the  Sole 
Basis  of  Impeachment,"  written  by  O.  R. 
Strackbein,  I  was  imder  the  Impression 
that  he  is  a  lawyer,  and  said  so.  I  was 
wrong. 

Now  that  I  wish  to  Insert  another 
paper  on  the  impeachment  subject  by 
Mr.  Strackbein  I  should  Identify  him 
more  fully  and  definitely. 

He  was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Texas;  briefly  taught 
economics  at  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity and  then  served  as  Trade  Com- 
missiooer  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  in  Latin  America.  He  spent 

2  years  with  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
several  years  as  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Public  Contracts  Board.  Subse- 
quently he  was  in  the  management  con- 
sulting fi,eld.  In  the  past  20  years  he  has 
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led  the  Nationwide  Committee  on  Im- 
port-Export Policy  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Strackbein  is  also  an  author  of 
versatility  as  the  variety  of  his  books 
testifies:  "The  Anatomy  of  Civilization," 
•A  Philosophy  of  Self-lCanagement," 
"Permissiveness."  "American  Enterprise 
and  Foreign  Trade,"  "Tyranny  of  the 
Press,"  "The  Press,  Servant  or  Master," 
"The  Prevailing  Minimum  Wage  Stand- 
ard." as  well  as  pamphlets. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  National  His- 
torical Society,  was  a  feUow  of  the 
Royal— British— Economic  Society,  is 
listed  in  the  Dictionary  of  International 
Biography,  and  in  World  Who's  Who  in 
Commerce  and  Industry. 

He  says  his  interest  in  the  impeach- 
ment issue  is  that  of  a  citizen  and  not 
as  a  spokesman  for  any  group. 

I  insert  Mr.  Strackbein's  paper.  "Im- 
peach in  Haste:  Repent  at  Leisure,"  as 
a  porOoo  of  my  remarks  in  the  appen- 
dix of  the  Recoko: 

IttTTAcn  nc  Hastz:   Repent  at  Leisvke 

(By  O.  R.  Strackbem) 
"Tbe  arciiMttlons  which  are  brought 
•gAlnat  s  public  man  in  his  own  ag«  are 
rarely  thoae  echoed  In  after  times.  Poeterity 
■eea  leas  or  aeea  more  .  .  .  Time  changes 
much."— Walter  Bagehot  (1828-77),  British 
eoonomlat.  eaaayUt  and  Journalist. 

Commcnttng  on  tbe  hanging  of  tbe  assas- 
sin (BalUngham)  who  terminated  tbe  life 
of  tb«  Prtane  Minister  ot  Bngland,  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, the  Muae  Mr.  Begehot  said  of  the 
high  tension  that  demanded  tbe  banging, 
which  was  carried  out : 

"In  that  day  there  was  no  more  doubt  that 
be  ought  to  be  hanged,  than  there  would 
now  be  (Mty  years  later)  that  he  ought  on 
no  account  to  be  banged." 

These  two  quotations  from  Mr.  Bagehot 
who  was  not«d  for  his  highly  perceptive  and 
trenchant  observations  on  British  statesmen 
and  British  politics  mld-19tb  Century, 
should  warn  us  ot  the  pitfalls  of  hasty  and 
Ul-consldered  actions  In  a  field  of  such 
gravity  as  Presidential  Impeachment. 

Much  of  our  Coastltutk»al  heritage  Is 
British.  The  history  of  EngUnd  therefore 
has  cogent  relevance  to  our  own  political 
behavior. 

In  tb«  days  of  Queen  Anne  who  reigned 
from  1701-14  the  outstanding  Briton  was 
tbe  Duke  of  Marlb<»xmgb  (John  Churchill) 
a  direct  progenitOT  of  Winston  Churchill. 
He  gained  great  fame  in  tbe  continental  war 
when  he  defeated  the  French  at  Blenheim 
(Germany).  As  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  orf  the  Grand  AUtanee,  who  battled 
Louis  XIV  ot  France,  be  was  a  great  favorite 
of  Kngland  and  her  Queen  Anne.  The  wife  of 
Marlbotouch,  Svah  ChurchUl,  an  Intimate 
of  the  QuMo.  however,  Uter  came  under  the 
Queen's  disfavor  and  was  dismissed.  Marl- 
borougb's  enemlea  preased  their  advantage. 
Writing  In  1893,  own  200  years  later,  Blr 
John  Forteacue,  LLJ>.,  D.  LTTT..  in  his  biog- 
raphy OS  Marlborough,  noted  tbe  war  had 
dragged  on  several  years  after  Marlbc»-ough's 
great  victory  at  Blenheim.  Tbe  government 
had  fallen  and  one  adverse  to  the  Duke  MifFM» 
In. 

"Nothing  was  too  base  to  be  inslnukted 
against  the  Duke",  wrote  Sir  John 
(Fortescue)  : 

"Marlborough,  they  said,  was  prolonging 
the  war  for  his  own  ends;  he  could  make 
peace  but  be  would  not;  be  d«llghted  In 
bioodsbed;  and  as  a  climax,  be  bad  neither 
courage  oor  military  talent". 

Tbe  HouM  ot  CommoDs  ordered  an  Inquiry 
Into  abuaas  ot  public  expenditure.  The  "Duke 
was  charged  with  fraud,  extortion  and  em- 
bezzlement". 
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"The  pretext  for  this  accusation  was  that 
he  had  received  the  commission  .  .  .  upon 
the  contract,  already  mentioned,  from  the 
bread  contractors,  for  the  expense  of  obtain- 
ing tntelligence;  the  sum  total  amounting  In 
all  to  over  L63,000  (Some  $300,000).  Marl- 
borough proved  conclusively  that  this  per- 
quisite was  regularly  allowed  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief In  Flanders,  for  that  par- 
ticular purpose  .  .  .  This  defence  was  abso- 
lutely sound;  but  no  defence  would  have 
been  accepted  by  the  faction  that  then  ruled 
England,  and  on  the  31st  of  December  he 
was  dismissed  from  all  public  employment". 
The  commons  voted  that  the  perquisites 
were  "unwarrantable  and  Illegal,  and  di- 
rected that  Marlborough  should  be  prose- 
cuted by  the  Attomey-Oeneral '.  The  Min- 
istry then  replaced  Marlborough  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The  Duke,  according  to 
the  account,  left  England,  "a  self-banished 
man,  and  repaired  as  a  disgraced  Englishman 
to  the  low  countries". 

Within  two  years  the  politics  of  England 
changed.  Queen  Anne  died,  and  the  House  of 
Hanover  succeeded  to  the  kingship  (1715). 

Marlborough  returned  and  "was  enthusi- 
astically received  both  when  he  landed  and 
when  he  reached  London",  He  was  reinstated 
as  Commander-in-Chief,  but  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  had  l>een  signed  lo  1713  and  the  war 
was  over. 

The  Duke  died  In  1722  and  "was  burled 
with  gorgeous  ceremonial  in  Westminister 
Abbey". 

This  account  of  Marlborough's  disgrace 
and  relief  of  conunand  oilers  an  example  of 
Bagebot's  observation  that  "the  accusations 
which  are  brought  against  a  public  man  In 
Ills  own  age  are  rarely  those  echoed  in  after 
times". 

Even  Bagehot  himself  fell  victim  to  the 
defamation  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  circum- 
stance was  a  quotation  by  Bagehot  of  re- 
marks made  by  Sir  George  Lewis  who  was 
successively  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Home  Secretary  and  Secretary  of  War  In  the 
British  Cabinet  at  the  tlmr  of  oin-  Civil  War. 
He  referred  to  our  President  as  "that  village 
lawyer"  and  asked  what  he  contemplated  as 
the  fruit  of  victory.  He  (Blr  George  Lewis) 
added: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  men  now  In  ix)wer 
at  Washington  are  much  «uch  persons  as  In 
this  country  get  possessioa  of  a  disreputable 
joint-stock  company.  Th«re  Is  almost  the 
same  amount  of  ability  and  honesty." 

Bagehot  endorsed  this  observation  in  his 
Biographical  Studies.  H«  said  about  Sir 
George  Lewis'  observation  quoted  above: 
"After  almost  three  years  of  experience  It 
would  be  difficult  to  describe  Washington 
more  Justly." 

It  may  be  reflected  that  Bagehot  made  this 
remark  In  violation  of  bis  own  historical 
principle.  He  spoke  too  soon.  Today,  we  may 
be  sure,  Bagehot  would  on  no  account  re- 
gard Abraham  Lincoln  as  s  mere  village  law- 
yer although  he  (Lincoln)  may  have  been 
surrounded  by  persons  of  s  kind  that  would 
"get  possession  of  a  dlsrepstuable  Joint  stock 
company." 

The  forgoing  scant  revlaw  should  produce 
in  us  a  sobering  reflection  that  the  accusa- 
tUMis  that  are  today  brought  against  our 
public  men  will  not  all  b«  echoed  "In  after 
time".  The  reason  is  not  shrouded  in  mystery. 
In  the  stress  and  strain  of  partisan  contro- 
versy. In  which  those  of  otie  political  party, 
the  one  In  power,  seek  to  expose  as  mis- 
creants, evil-doers  and  rascals  highly-placed 
olBclals  of  the  other  party,  public  passions 
are  fanned  by  the  most  sffectlve  means  at 
hand — which  means  the  press  and  other 
«n«dia^ — while  the  members  of  the  minority 
are  left  In  a  position  of  dsfenslveness.  They 
are  embarrassed  by  the  ne«d  to  defend  what 
they  cannot  hope  to  defenH  without  damag- 
ing their  own  standing.  An  attorney  may  do 
■o  but  not  a  politician.  Be  will  seem  to  be 
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defending  the  Indefensible.  There  Is  an  In- 
herent disadvantage  In  defending  colleagues 
(for  certainly  the  opposition  will  not  do  it 
for  them)  against  a  charge,  even  If  It  be  ill- 
founded,  because  those  to  whom  it  falls  to 
perform  the  defense,  shrink,  as  politicians, 
from  appearing  to  the  public  as  coming  out 
on  the  side  of  sin  and  corruption.  Their  prin- 
cipal inducement  is  party  loyalty. 

Fateful  decisions  reached  by  the  majority 
In  such  a  surcharged  atmosphere  inevitably 
carry  a  high  probabUity  of  Was;  but  this  may 
not  be  recognized  at  the  tUne.  The  mind  may 
be  Innundated  by  emotion.  Years  later,  when 
the  emotions  have  subsided.  It  may  be  found 
that  emotions  generated  by  partisanship  and 
clash  of  philosophy,  propelled  the  majority 
to  an  unfortunate  decision. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  lucky.  A 
change  In  the  government  and  therefore  a 
change  in  partisan  composition,  resulting 
from  a  reversal  in  party  fortunes,  lifted  his 
disgrace  In  his  own  llfetlms.  Others  are  not 
always  so  kindly  treated  bjy  fortime. 
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UNFAIR  WAGE  CONTROia 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF   PEKNSTLVAKZA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  10.  1974 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most 
unfair  pieces  of  legislation  ever  formu- 
lated is  presently  being  considered.  This 
legislation  on  wage  controls  would  be 
most  damaging  to  the  vital  field  of 
health  care  and  dedicated,  often  under- 
paid, workers  in  our  hospitals  and  other 
medical  institutions. 

In  substance,  the  Congress  is  consid- 
ering the  extension  of  wgge  controls  on 
a  single  industry,  that  of  health  care, 
while  all  such  controls  are  being  re- 
moved from  other  industries. 

If  such  injudicious  action  is  taken. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  only  injurious  to 
the  people  employed  in  the  health  in- 
dustry, but  will  rapidly  result  in  a 
diminuation  of  medical  pare  and  serv- 
ices to  the  American  public — the  health 
care  consumers. 

My  concern  on  this  subject  was 
greatly  increased  this  morning  upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  substantive  analysis  of  the 
subject  from  Mr.  Edward  Ford,  chair- 
man, district  1199C,  Political  Action 
Committee  of  the  National  Union  of 
Hospital  and  Nursing  Hqme  Employees 
of  Philadelphia. 

I  submit  this  statement  for  the  Rec- 
ord today  in  order  that  my  colleagues 
may  be  fully  aware  of  this  economic 
bludgeoning  of  the  dedicated  and  fre- 
quently ill-treated  health  care  workers. 
We,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  more  than 
enough  of  so-called  shortages.  Such  ar- 
bitrary treatment  of  this  particular  in- 
dustry could  develop  into  another  dras- 
tic crisis,  in  the  field  of  health  care, 
which  would  certainly  be  more  deleteri- 
ous to  the  ordinary  American  than  our 
mismanaged  energy  crisis.  In  the  latter 
case,  people  suffered  from  some  lack  of 
heat  or  fuel  for  transportation. 

This  is  very  minor  compared  to  the 
possible  lack  of  plasma  to  fuel  a  person's 
body  in  case  of  a  critical  blood  trans- 
fusion. 
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Mr.   Speaker,   IXr.   Ford's  statement 

follows : 

The  Senate  »*"""g  Committee  has  been 
urged  to  extend  controls  lor  the  health  in- 
dustries and  end  them  for  all  other  Indus- 
tries. Such  action  has  no  logical  basis.  Sin- 
gling out  the  health  Industry  for  mandatary 
contrcds  Is  unjust  and  places  a  major  bur- 
den on  those  least  able  to  afford  it — work- 
ers In  hospitals  and  related  Institutions. 
These  same  workers  are  forced  to  contlnu- 
aUy  pay  higher  prices  for  tbe  things  they 
buy  with  wages  that  are  being  held  down 
by  controls. 

In  addition.  It  has  been  found  that  man- 
datory controls  were  ineffective  In  control- 
ling the  prices  In  the  economy.  In  the  past 
year,  prices  have  skyrocketed  approximately 
9%.  The  only  success  ot  the  Economic  Stabil- 
ization Act  has  been  to  keep  down  wages. 
Furthermore,  It  is  unwise  to  believe  that 
imposing  controls  on  a  small  segment  of  the 
economy  such  as  the  health  Industry  will 
have  any  appreciable  effect  on  inflation.  The 
fact  Is  that  thoae  responsible  for  controlling 
Inflation  do  not  know  how.  We  do  know  that 
no  control  program  can  operate  if  every 
sector  of  the  economy,  except  one.  Is  free  of 
constraints. 

There  can  be  no  effective  means  of  con- 
trolling medical  and  hospital  costs.  Fees  may 
be  controlled  to  some  extent,  but  costs  con- 
sist of  totality  of  fees.  Anyone  who  believes 
that  price  limitations  on  medical  services 
and  hospital  fees  really  hold  down  costs  is 
praetlelng  self-deception.  On  the  surface  it 
would  appear  that  costs  are  being  held  In 
check.  The  truth  is  that  faced  with  such 
constraints,  hospitals  and  physicians  will  re- 
duce the  services  they  provide  with  the  re- 
sult that  there  will  be  a  deterioration  of 
the  type  of  medical  care  and  services.  Thus, 
the  American  public — the  health  care  con- 
sumers— win  be  paying  for  what  they  get: 
Inferior  medical  care. 

Furthermore,  tbe  proposed  controls  on  the 
health  Industry  will  not  control  the  prices 
of  items  which  the  Industry  purchases.  When 
hospitals  must  buy  food,  linen,  medical 
equipment,  drugs  and  a  myriad  of  other 
Items  at  inflated  prices  health  care  costs  will 
necessarily  be  driven  upward. 

The  Administration  has  estimated  that  the 
present  control  program  has  cost  the  gov- 
ernment (or  more  pn^Mrly  the  American  tax- 
payer) 9300  million  In  administration  ex- 
penses. Private  sources  estimate  that  the  cost 
(^  industry  and  labor  in  complying  with  the 
regulations  has  been  $721  million  to  sa  bU- 
llon.  Considering  the  results  it  Is  highly  ques- 
tionable whether  tbe  enormous  cost  has  been 
warranted. 

Wage  rates  have  been  getting  a  large  share 
of  the  blame  for  rising  hospital  costs  In  re- 
cent years  because  payrolls  constitute  about 
60%  of  total  costs.  But  It  Is  time  to  deflate 
the  myth  that  increases  for  low  wage  hos- 
pital workers  have  been  the  main  cause  of 
the  rise  in  hospital  costs. 

Despite  the  Increases  our  members  have 
won,  the  average  wages  of  hospital  employees 
are  still  relatively  lev.  Hospitals  were  exempt 
from  minimum  wage  legislation  until  iwn, 
and  took  advantage  of  the  exemption  to  pay 
wages  well  below  the  minimum.  Kven  now, 
many  hospitals  pay  large  sections  of  their 
employees  the  minimum  of  91.80  per  hour. 
The  truth  is  that  most  hospital  employees 
work  at  full  time  Jobs  at  part  time  pay.  For 
example,  the  last  census  reports  average 
wages  per  year  for  service  workers  In  hos- 
pitals as  follows : 

Male  Food  Service  Worker M.OOO 

Female  Food  Service  Worker 3.000 

Male  Cleaning  Worker 4,300 

Female  Cleaning  Worker 3,200 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  thousands  of  hos- 
pital worken  are  eorapelled  to  seek  supple- 
mentary assistance  from  welfare  agenelas. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  in  urban  areas 
most  hoq>ltal  workers  belong  to  minority 
groups.  80%  of  thie  employees  ta  the  Industry 
are  females. 

We  are  wM  aware  that  the  current  reg- 
ulations permit  the  payment  of  a  vage  rata 
of  up  to  $3M  per  hour  without  i4>proval. 
However,  the  $8.M  wage  rate  U  not  com- 
pulsory. Most  hoq>ltal  workers  are  unaware 
of  the  $3.50  per  hour  low  wage  exception.  As 
a  result  employers  are  still  claiming  that 
they  are  still  limited  by  the  5.6%  guideline. 

The  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  has  recently 
permitted  hospitals  to  raise  its  fees.  Hospitals 
also  have  the  ability  to  Increase  revenues 
by  increasing  the  use  of  ancillary  services 
such  as  la::x>ratorles,  x-rays,  etc.  Tbe  only 
source  of  Income  for  low-paid  hospital 
workers  is  the  salary  which  they  receive  from 
their  employers.  To  keep  their  salaries  under 
control  when  salaries  of  no  other  group  of 
employees  are  contrtdled  and  the  prices  of 
goods  which  they  buy  are  uncontrolled  Is  to 
ask  these  hospital  workers  to  make  a  sacrifice 
which  no  other  group  of  employees  in  the 
United  States  is  being  asked  to  make. 


REGIONAL  RAIL  RE0RGANIZA110N 
ACT  OP  1973 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBEU 

or  FKin«STi,VAmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  10.  1974 

Mr.  SCHNEEBEU.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues  win  recall  that  last  year  we 
passed  the  ReglODal  Rail  Reorganisa- 
tion Act  of  1973.  which  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  compile  a 
report  analyzing  tbe  status  of  our  rail 
system.  Although  recommendatioDs  have 
now  been  made.  I  feel  their  Implemoita- 
tion  would  have  a  devastaUng  effect,  and 
to  illustrate  this  opinion.  I  recently  of- 
fered the  following  testimony.  It  should 
be  noted  that  over  aoo  Interested  in- 
dividuals testified  at  this  ICC  hearing  in 
Avoca.  Pa.,  the  week  of  March  4  and 
their  combined  testimony  has,  in  my 
judgment,  demonstrated  the  severe  im- 
pact these  recommendatiims  would  have 
on  our  northeast  region. 

My  testimony  follows: 

TSSTMOKT     StrBMlrrSD     ST 

Hebm&n  T.  Schnxxbxu 
My  appearance  before  you  today  Is  prompt- 
ed by  a  deep  concern  with  regard  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation's  Rail  Service 
Report,  compiled  as  tbe  result  ot  passage  of 
the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of 
1073.  During  the  course  of  this  week,  you 
will  receive  detailed  testimony  from  com- 
munity leaders,  rail  freight  users  and  other 
Interested  parties,  so  that  I  shall  endeavor 
to  confine  my  comments  to  some  general 
observations  concerning  the  very  serious  tm- 
pllcations  this  report  and  its  recommenda- 
tions has  for  our  area  of  Pennsylvania. 

We  would  agree  the  need  tot  adequate  raU 
service,  particularly  freight  aervkie.  has  been 
brought  to  the  forefront  by  the  leoent  en- 
ergy shortage.  I  can  appreciate  the  com- 
plexity of  strengthening  and  reorganising 
our  rail  service  as  mandated  by  the  Regional 
RaU  Reorganization  Act  of  1973.  particularly 
when  every  decision  to  abandon  or  curtail 
service  strikes  at  the  present  and  future  eco- 
nomic life  of  scores  of  commnnltkw.  I  sup- 
port efforts  to  eliminate  potentMly  exoaaa 
lines  and  I  do  not  oppose  abandonment 
where  lines  are  paraUel  U  this  can  adileve 
greater  elBcleney.  However,  in  mj  optnton. 
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the  Department  of  Transportation's  choice  ot 
lines  Is  Indiscriminate  and  Uloglcal,  with 
little  consideration  given  to  the  special 
character  of  the  movement  of  goods  and  prod- 
ucts In  our  area. 

For  businesses  located  along  spur  lines, 
elimination  of  lines  in  question  would  se- 
rlou&ly  disrupt  business  and  In  other  cases, 
the  mantifacturers  may  need  to  contemplate 
relocation  because  of  the  nature  at  the  pro- 
duct to  be  transported.  In  this  context,  the 
case  of  Kennedy  Van  Saun  Corporation  in 
Danville  comes  to  mind,  since  railroads  are  a 
matter  of  survival  because  of  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  shipments  which  are  received 
and  dispatched.  Curtailment  ot  rafl  service 
In  this  instance  could  Jeopardize  the  future 
employment  of  300  persons. 

Heavy  Penn-Central  curtailments  affect 
service  from  Flmlra  to  Wllliamsport;  Wilkes- 
Barre  to  Sunbury-,  Lewlsbnrg  to  Mlflllnburg 
and  coal  areas  solely  dependent  upon  raU 
transportation.  This  Is  of  very  great  con- 
cern to  me  as  it  will  have  very  grave  con- 
sequences for  our  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
coal  mines  I  understand  repreaentattvee  of 
the  coal  Indiistry  will  be  testifying  before 
you  at  a  later  time,  and  I  know  their  pres- 
entations will  serve  to  demonstrate  la 
greater  detail  the  seriousness  of  their  situa- 
tion. 

One  of  the  greatest  Inconsistencies  whlrtx 
has  cotae  to  my  attention  Involves  tbe  future 
of  oiur  Induatrial  parks.  As  we  are  aU  aware, 
a  substantial  amount  of  federal  «ir»»»w.<ni  as- 
sistance has  recently  been  made  available  to 
our  area  of  Pennsylvania,  partlculariy  follow- 
ing the  devastation  of  Agnes,  to  enco>arage 
economc  derelopnaent.  Such  assistanee  has 
come  through  programs  artmlnlstfiwl  by  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Oonuniaskm  and  the 
Economic  Development  Admlnlstratton.  Ex- 
isting rail  lines  in  the  23  cotmty  region  ot 
Northeast  Pennsylvania  serve  58  Industrial 
parks  and  sites  composed  of  over  14,000  acres 
with  358  firms  now  In  these  sites.  Available 
for  future  expcmslon  are  BMO  acres,  to  house 
plants  which  could  generate  45.000  future 
Jobs.  XTnder  DOT  recommendatians.  many  La- 
dustrial  parks  and  heavy  shippers  are  located 
along  much  of  the  trackage  marked  for  can- 
cellation and  this  propoeed  abandonment 
would  appear  to  be  In  direct  conflict  with  the 
Investment  strategy  Initiated  with  federal  fi- 
nancial assistance.  Certainly  it  Is  not  the 
intention  of  one  Federal  agency  to  negate  the 
accomplishments  of  others. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  DOT 
report  threatens  a  total  of  1.450  miles  of 
track  in  Penn^lvanla  or  18%  of  the  States 
total  rail  mUeage.  445  miles  of  this  (Sis  ) 
Is  In  the  33  county  region.  Based  on  such  a 
total  abandonment  In  the  State,  estimates 
are  that  142.000  carloads  would  have  to  be 
transported  on  our  highways  per  year.  Very 
serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  tbe 
resulting  highway  deterioration  and  exces- 
sive drain  on  fuels  and  other  environmental 
aspects.  In  my  Judgment,  the  present  inter- 
state and  regional  highways,  many  miles  of 
which  need  maintenance  and  repair  at  the 
present  time,  cannot  stand  such  an  increased 
tralBcload. 

In  siunmary.  I  believe  there  must  be  a 
much  greater  effcwt  to  determine  the  effects 
these  decisions  will  have  on  tbe  communities 
Involved,  particularly  the  economic  conse- 
quences. A  firm  understanding  of  the  special 
and  unique  character  of  the  sub-reglors 
within  the  various  zones  is  essential  to  any 
rational  undertaking  of  this  magnitude. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Railroad  Ta-ik 
Force  for  the  Northeast  Region  commence 
with  a  detailed  study  of  this  entire  problem 
before  any  fvirther  acUon  is  taken  to  im- 
plement the  Transportation  Secretary's  re- 
port. They  are  in  a  far  better  position  to 
evaluate  the  rail  needs  of  our  ai«a  and  I 
believe  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  our 
mutual  objectives  can  be  accomplished. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  COST-OP-LIVINa 
DIFFERENTIAIS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  mrm  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause the  average  social  security  pay- 
ment for  a  retired  American  is  about 
$100  a  year  below  what  Is  needed  for 
basic  subsistence  in  New  York  and  sev- 
eral other  major  cities,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing legislation  that  would  provide 
special  cost-of-living  increases  for  older 
Americans  In  areas  where  living  ex- 
penses exceed  the  national  average. 

My  bill  also  would  guarantee  the  el- 
derly a  realistic  miniiniim  annual  income 
above  the  current  level  of  enforced  pov- 
erty. Current  law  already  mandates  an- 
nual cost-of-living  increases  for  all,  re- 
gardless of  where  they  live,  but  it  fails 
to  take  into  account  the  differences  be- 
tween living  costs  in  major  metropolitan 
areas  and  smaller  communities. 

As  inflation  continues  to  erode  the 
purchasing  power  of  Americans  living  on 
fixed  incomes,  and  rising  imemploy- 
ment  reduces  Job  opportunities  for  older 
workers,  the  need  to  take  inunediate  ac- 
tion to  increase  the  income  of  our  Na- 
tion's elderly  becomes  urgent. 

The  erosion  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  fixed  incomes  is  a  relative  problem. 
For  $1,788.64  a  year  an  elderly  person 
living  in  a  nonmetropolltan  area  of  the 
South  can  have  aU  the  goods  and  services 
and  enjoy  the  same  standard  of  living 
that  would  cost  him  $1,867.88  in  Baton 
Rouge.  $2,195.48  in  New  York  City,  and 
$2,296.28  in  San  Francisco.  These  are  the 
figures  set  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics for  the  minlmimi  level  of  subsist- 
ence for  an  elderly  individual  living  in 
those  places. 

Yet.  re^jdless  of  where  he  lives  and 
what  it  costs  to  live  there,  his  social 
security  check  is  the  same — $2,097.60  a 
year,  for  the  average  retired  worker. 
Many,  of  course,  receive  much  less. 

For  the  person  living  in  the  lowest  cost 
areas,  tills  means  social  security  bene- 
fit£  cover  the  costs  of  his  minimimi 
needs,  with  perhaps  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year  left  over.  But,  for  a  New 
Yorker,  there  is  no  excess.  Rather,  the 
social  security  payment  falls  short  of 
covering  the  coet  of  his  basic  needs  by 
about  $100.  In  effect,  this  means  the 
elderly  person  is  being  penalized  about 
$400  a  year,  because  he  lives  in  New  York 
instead  of  the  nonmetropolltan  South. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1971  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  in  its  final  report 
stated: 

Tbe  Immediate  goal  for  older  people  is 
that  they  should  h»Te  total  cash  Income  In 
accordance  with  the  "American  standard  of 
living." 

The  cost  of  living  in  Baton  Rouge  or 
Orlando  is  not  the  same  as  it  is  in  New 
York  or  San  Francisco.  Any  federally 
funded  a wrt stance  program  must  reflect 
these  differences. 

Since  the  eonent  level  of  social  secu- 
rity cash  benefits  does  not  cover  the 
minimum  cost  of  living  in  most  of  our 
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large  urban  centers,  it  is  falling  woe- 
fully short  of  the  "American  standard." 
To  assiire  that  all  older  Americans  are 
able  to  enjoy  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  to  correct  the  regional  inade- 
quacy in  social  security  benefits,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  estab- 
lish assured  minimiun  annual  income 
benefits  for  the  aged. 
My  bUl  would: 

First.  Establish  a  minimum  standard 
of  income  for  elderly  Americans  of  $3,850 
a  year  for  an  individual  and  $5,200  for  a 
couple. 

Second.  Adjust  this  sum  annually  to 
reflect  changes  in  the  intermediate 
budget  level  cost  of  living  as  determined 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Third.  Increase  benefits  for  those  liv- 
ing in  large  metropolitan  areas  where 
the  cost  of  living  exceeds  the  national 
average. 

This  legislation  would  be  financed  by 
a  combination  of  payments  from  the  so- 
cial security  system  and  appropriations 
from  general  tax  revenues. 

No  group  of  Americans  has  been  hit 
so  hard  by  the  soaring  cost  of  living  as 
those  who  live  on  social  security.  That  is 
because  inflation  always  strikes  worst  at 
persons  on  small,  fixed  incomes,  and 
nearly  three  out  of  every  four  Ameri- 
cans over  the  age  of  65  have  annual  in- 
comes below  $3,000,  including  2.5  million 
persons  with  no  income  at  all. 

The  elderly  have  been  forced  into  a 
precarious  position  which  has  become 
intolerable.  Pood  prices  last  year  rose  a 
record  19.1  percent  and  wholesale  prices 
hit  their  highest  level  in  history.  The 
prospect  for  any  relief  is  bleak. 

There  is  nothing  inflationary  about 
giving  the  elderly  a  decent  standard  of 
living. 

Recent  increases  in  social  security 
benefits  have  fallen  short  of  their  in- 
tended goal  of  offsetting  inflation.  The 
effect  has  been  that  the  buying  power 
of  elderly  Americans  has  actually  been 
decreasing.  This  is  more  true  in  metro- 
pohtan  areas  than  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that  some 
of  my  colleagues  would  be  reluctant  to 
vote  for  a  measure  which  would  appear, 
on  the  surface,  to  give  tlieir  constituents 
slightly  less  money  than  it  would  to  so- 
cial security  recipients  in  certain  other 
areas.  However,  I  am  confident  that  af- 
ter close  study  of  my  proposal,  they  will 
see  the  justice  in  this  measure.  While 
the  dollar  total  of  benefits  may  differ 
from  area  to  area,  my  bill  would  equalize 
the  real  dollar  buying  power  of  social 
security  recipients  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, regardless  of  where  they  live. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  lower 
level  budget  was  at  least  in  part  devel- 
oped by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
to  provide  a  benchmark  suitable  for  use 
in  appraising  welfare  standards.  Close 
examination  of  the  lower  level  budget  in 
the  categories  of  food,  housing,  trans- 
portation, clothing,  personal  care,  and 
other  consumption  reveals  a  severe  lim- 
itation on  the  freedom  elderly  citizens 
have  in  making  choices.  Nowhere  within 
this  lower  level  budget  is  there  room  for 
individual  living  standards  and  spend- 
ing habits.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics acknowledges  that  its  lower  budget 
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for  a  retired  couple  "has  few,  if  any. 
frills." 

The  low-cost  plan  provides  large  quan- 
tities of  cheap  foods  that  provide  high 
nutritional  returns  relative  to  cost — po- 
tatoes, dry  beans,  peas,  fiour,  and  cereal — 
and  smaller  quantities  of  meat,  poultry, 
fish,  fruits,  and  vegetables  other  than 
potatoes.  Menus  based  in  this  plan  in- 
clude foods  requiring  a  considerable 
amount  of  home  preparation.  A  large 
degree  of  home  preparation  is  not  feasi- 
ble because  of  the  physical  strain  this 
places  on  the  elderly.  Farther,  the  budg- 
et allows  only  about  one  dinner  out  per 
month  for  the  couple. 

In  the  lower  budget,  60  percent  of  the 
couples  are  assumed  to  own  their  homes 
and  40  percent  to  rent.  In  metropolitan 
areas,  this  is  not  applicable.  In  large 
cities  there  is  a  much  higher  percent 
of  renters.  A  Bureau  of  lAbor  Statistics 
study  shows  that  the  lower  level  budget 
allowance  for  rent  is  so  low  as  to  pre- 
vent the  elderly  from  living  in  any  but 
the  very  cheapest  apartments,  and  the 
sufficiency  of  supply  is  questionable.  This 
then  puts  further  strain  on  their  budgets. 

According  to  the  BLS: 

TransjKjrtatlon  costs  In  the  lower  budget 
were  based  on  the  assumption  that  all  couples 
In  Boston,  Chicago,  New  Y*rk,  and  Phila- 
delphia used  public  transportation  exclu- 
sively because  of  the  avaliabUlty  of  mass 
transit  in  these  areas: 

However,  in  these  and  other  cities  the 
use  of  mass  transit  exclusively  is  simply 
not  realistic.  Often  elderjy  persons  are 
unable  to  take  the  streas  of  crowded 
trains  or  buses  in  which  standing  is  the 
only  available  option.  Alsoi,  the  safety  of 
public  transportation  at  all  hours  is 
questionable.  Most  of  us  here  would  try 
to  avoid  taking  subways  or  buses  through 
various  sections  of  our  cities  late  in  the 
night.  Why  should  we  require  America's 
elderly  to  do  it? 

Clothing  costs  are  based  on  replace- 
ment rates  only,  because  it  is  assumed 
that  retired  couples  are  likely  to  have  a 
stock  of  basic  clothing  items.  The  lower 
budget  limits  replacement  to  "lower  qual- 
ity items  at  lower  average  prices."  Often 
replacement  of  a  lower  quality  item  is 
not  realistic.  The  need  for  increasingly 
higher  quality  shoes  for  support,  for  ex- 
ample, becames  more  important  as  peo- 
ple grow  older.  Here,  again,  individual 
needs  simply  are  not  being  met  ade- 
quately by  the  lower  budget. 

For  each  of  the  major  categories  of 
food,  housing,  transportation,  and 
clothing,  detailed  explanations  of  the 
purchasing  power  available  with  the 
lower  budget  prove  not  only  unrealistic, 
but  demeaning  for  this  Nation's  elderly. 
Limiting  food  intake  to  a  high  potato 
diet,  forcing  them  to  occupy  the  cheapest 
sanitary  housing  available,  demanding 
that  they  subject  themaelves  to  the 
crowded  transit  lines  we  turn  away  from, 
and  commanding  that  they  replace  worn 
garments  with  the  lowest  and  cheapest 
quality  clothing  available  is  degrading 
for  them,  and  shameful  of  us  that  we 
will  provide  them  nothing  better.  Most 
of  these  people  have  worked  almost  their 
entire  lives.  They  deserve  much  more 
than  they  are  getting. 
This  is  why  it  is  so  vitally  necessary 
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that  we  increase  social  security  benefits 
to  an  intermediate  budget  level  of  $3,850 
for  elderly  Individuals  and  $5,200  for 
elderly  couples.  The  final  report  of  the 
1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
recognizes  this: 

We,  therefore,  recommend  the  adoption 
now,  as  the  Intermediate  standard  of  in- 
come adequacy,  of  the  intermediate  budget 
for  an  elderly  couple  prepared  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  conference  recognized  the  need  for 
the  adoption  of  such  a  proposal  in  1971. 
Because  of  mounting  infiatlon  and  in- 
creasingly limited  job  opportunities  over 
the  past  3  years,  this  need  has  intensified, 
and  it  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  years 
ahead.  The  longer  we  delay  in  adopting  a 
social  security  program  that  provides  the 
adequate  standard  of  living  refiected  in 
the  intermediate  budget,  the  longer  we 
delay  in  providing  the  decent  and  re- 
spectable income  our  elderly  deserve.  For 
this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge 
the  passage  of  the  bill  I  propose  today. 

Joining  me  in  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion today  are  26  of  our  colleagues:  Bella 
ABZtJG,  Joseph  Addabbo,  Herman  Badillo, 
Jonathan  Bingham,  Yvonne  Burke,  Hugh 
Caret,  Shirley  Chisholh,  Cardiss  Col- 
lins, John  Conyers,  Robert  Drinan,  Don 
Edwards,  Joshua  Eilberg,  Hamilton 
Pish,  Louis  Prey,  Michael  Harrington, 
Henry  Helstoski,  Elizabeth  Holtzman, 
Jim  Howard,  Edward  Koch,  Ralph  Met- 
calfe, Claude  Pepper,  Bertram  Podell, 
Charles  Rangel,  Edward  Roybal,  Bob 
TiERNAN,  and  Gus  Yatron. 


NIXON,  LINCOLN,  WASHINGTON, 
AND  YOU 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 

NrxoN,  Lincoln,  Washington,  and  You 
(By  W.  Clement  Stone) 

On  a  vacation  I  customarily  engage  In 
periods  of  study,  thinking  and  planning 
time.  To  stimulate  my  thoughts  In  a  positive 
direction,  I  endeavor  to  read  material  that 
could  Inspire  and  motivate  me  to  learn  and 
employ  principles  that  might  be  applicable 
to  me  as  well  as  to  those  whom  I  would  like 
to  influence. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Theologian  of  American 
Anguish  authored  by  Elton  Trueblood  and 
James  Keogh's  President  Nixon  and  the  Press 
were  brought  to  Acapulco,  Mexico  by  mo 
when  Mrs.  Stone  and  I  left  for  a  Thanks- 
giving vacation.  (X  enthusiastically  recom- 
mend both  books  to  you.) 

These  books  were  particularly  desirable  be- 
cause I  knew  it  would  be  imperative  to  meet 
a  deadline  for  this  editorial  the  day  after  my 
return  to  Chicago.  As  February  la  the  birth 
month  of  Presidents  Qeorge  Washington  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  I  like  to  refer  to  one  or 
both  in  my  February  editorials  each  year. 
And  because  Washington,  Lincoln  and  Nixon 
have  been  achievers  and  are  ao  slmUar  in  ao 
many  ways  and  .  .  .  each  expertenoed  great 
personal  angulah  from  a  negative  preu  even 
In  the  hours  of  their  greatest  achlevemepta 
as  presldente.  Ideas  occurred  to  me  which  I 
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shall  share  with  you  and  you  may  wish  to 
share  with  others.  And  sconethlng  laon  .  .  . 

Success  unlimited  is  dedicated  to  twafcing 
this  world  a  better  world  In  which  to  live  for 
this  and  future  generations  through  its  read- 
ers. We  therefore  endeavor  to  motivate  you 
to  motivate  yourself  to  desirable  action  by 
iislng  effective  techniques  such  as  recog- 
nizing, relating,  assimilating  and  using  prin- 
ciples that  are  applicable  to  you.  You  can 
find  them  In  practically  every  article  in 
SUCCESS  unlimited. 

Abraham  Lincoln  developed  the  habit  of 
trying  to  learn  from  the  books  he  read,  the 
people  he  met  and  casual  events.  These  gave 
him  Ideas  for  reflection.  And  thus  he  was 
able  to  relate,  assimilate  and  use  them  as 
his  own. 

THE  POWER   OF   SUGGESTION 

In  a  conversation  with  Ralph  Newman,  one 
of  America's  great  authorities  on  Lincoln 
and  owner  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Book 
Shop  m  Chicago,  he  reminded  me  that  In 
Lincoln's  first  political  speech  which  was  at 
Sangamon,  Illinois,  March  9,  1832,  he  said : 

Every  man  Is  said  to  have  his  peculiar 
ambition.  Whether  It  be  true  or  not,  I  can 
say  for  one  that  I  have  no  other  bo  great 
as  that  of  being  truly  esteemed  of  my  fel- 
lowmen  by  rendering  myself  worthy  of  their 
esteem. 

At  an  early  age,  I  had  learned  to  recognize 
principles  and  formulas  and  how  to  adopt 
or  apply  them  to  my  ovni  use.  Thus  when 
at  the  age  of  12  my  mother  made  a  gift  of 
a  framed  rephrased  statement  of  the  above 
quotation,  I  adopted  it  as  a  prayer  that  I 
made  dally  since  then  as  follows: 

Please  God  help  me  to  be  truly  and  highly 
esteemed  by  all  my  fellowmen.  And  help  me 
to  render  myself  worthy  of  that  esteem. 

The  rephrased  statement  became  a  form  of 
suggestion.  I  adopted  it  In  the  form  of  self- 
suggestion  and  something  more  ...  I  em- 
ploy it  by  using  man's  greatest  power  .  .  .  the 
power  of  prayer.  President  Lincoln  gained 
strength  and  wisdom  by  using  this  same 
power.  A  statement  of  his  as  related  by  Noah 
Brooks,  a  Journalist,  In  Harper's  Magazine  In 
July,  1865.  quoted  Lincoln  as  follows: 

I  have  been  driven  many  times  upon  my 
knees  by  the  overwhelming  conviction  that  I 
had  nowhere  else  to  go.  My  own  wisdom  and 
that  of  all  about  me  seemed  insufficient  for 
that  day. 

"Truth  will  be  truth  regardless  of  any  per- 
son's ignorance,  disbelief  or  closed  mind"  is 
a  principle  that  I  have  expounded  in  many 
of  my  writings,  speeches  and  counseling  in- 
terviews where  I  have  endeavored  to  moti- 
vate an  individual  or  audiences  to  motivate 
themselves  to  use  man's  greatest  power  dally 
to  develop  good  physical,  mental  and  moral 
health  as  well  as  to  achieve  any  worthwhile 
objective  that  does  not  violate  the  laws  of 
God  or  the  rights  of  one's  fellowmen. 

In  Abraham  Lincoln,  Theologian  of  Amer- 
ican Anguish.  Elton  Trueblood  wrote:  "Thus, 
in  the  emotional  parting  at  the  Springfield 
Railroad  Station  on  February  11,  1861,  Lin- 
coln rose  at  least  temporarUy  to  a  great 
height. 

I  now  leave,  he  said,  not  knowing  when, 
or  whether  ever.  I  may  return,  with  a  task 
before  me  greater  than  that  which  rested 
upon  Washington.  Without  the  assistance  of 
that  Divine  Being,  who  ever  attended  him.  I 
cannot  succeed.  With  that  assistance  I  can- 
not fall.  Trusting  in  Him.  who  can  go  with 
me,  and  remain  with  you  and  be  everywhere 
for  good.  let  us  confidently  hope  that  all  wlU 
yet  be  well.  To  His  care  commending  you. 
as  I  hope  In  your  prayers  you  wlU  com- 
mend me.  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell. 

THXMXUA 

Because  It  Is  Important  that  we  dont  for- 
get. I  am  repeating  a  few  paragraphs  from  my 
editorial  m  SUCCESS  unlimited  of  Novem- 
ber, 1973.  titled  Thanksgiving  .  .  .  Water- 
gate: 
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"Publishers  and  editors  of  the  American 
press  have  achieved  outstanding  service  to 
the  nation  notwithstanding  the  following: 

THE   PRESS 

"  "The  President  was  angry.  He  complained 
bitterly  that  the  press  was  printing  lies 
about  his  administration  and  attempting  to 
ruin  almost  everything  that  it  was  trying 
to  do.  These  attecks  by  Journalists,  he  said, 
were  'outrages  on  common  decency.'  Mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  felt  that  the  press  llt- 
eraUy  was  making  the  President  ill.  He  told 
his  associates  that  if  disregard  for  'truth 
and  fairness'  and  'willful  and  malignant  mis- 
representation' continued,  it  might  become 
nearly  impossible  to  govern  the  country. 
And  he  brooded  about  finding  some  way  to 
give  the  people  'A  clear  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  facts.' 

'■  'Was  that  President  Nixon?  No,  It  was 
George  Washington,  whose  experience  with 
the  press  offers  evidence  of  how  much  the 
relationship  between  the  news  media  and 
the  President  remained  the  same  since  It 
began.' 

"The  preceding  is  a  quote  from  the  book 
President  Nixon  and  the  Press  by  James 
Keogh. " 

IN    THE    LIGHT    OF    HISTORY 

If  you  were  living  in  the  days  of  George 
Washington's  presidency  or  that  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's,  do  you  believe  that  In  that 
environment  and  In  those  troubled  times 
you  would  have  had  a  different  feeling  re- 
garding George  Washington  or  Abraham 
Lincoln  than  you  have  today.  Don't  forget 
that  the  press  and  the  political  opponents 
of  each  of  these  presidents  were  as  antag- 
onistic against  them  as  many  reporters, 
writers  and  commentators  are  today  towards 
President  Nixon.  Yet  with  the  passage  of 
time  and  the  evaluation  of  the  achievements 
during  their  administrations  and  the  sub- 
sequent benefits  to  the  nation  because  of 
their  leaderships,  they  are  classified  as  two 
of  our  greatest  presidents.  And  with  the 
passage  of  time,  it's  possible  and  even  prob- 
able that  Richard  Nixon  wiU  be  classified 
among  the  three  of  our  greatest  presidents 
by  virtue  of  his  leadership  and  the  achieve- 
ments during  his  administration,  regardless 
of  the  present  attitudes  of  the  media  or  his 
political  opponents. 

Every  president  has  had  political  opposi- 
tion ...  an  antagonistic  press  and  .  .  .  the 
negative  feelings  towards  them  by  those 
whose  personal  interests  were  affected  un- 
favorably when  decisions  were  made  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people.  But  no  president 
has  been  faced  with  the  number  of  serious 
problems  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  encountered 
on  entering  office  and  during  the  term  of 
his  presidency.  And  it's  possible  that  no 
president  could  have  met  all  of  these  prob- 
lems so  successfully. 

AN    OUTSTANDING    ACHIEVER 

His  achievements  will  be  recorded  In  his- 
tory as  outstandingly  beneficial  to  the  nation 
and  to  the  world  .  .  .  such  achievements  as: 
peace  on  the  campuses  and  in  oxxx  Inner- 
cities  .  .  .  neutralizing  the  '-ar  in  the  Middle 
East  .  .  .  returning  over  500.000  American 
troops  and  withdrawing  from  Vietnam  with 
honor  .  .  helping  free  nations  defend  them- 
selves against  aggressors  without  sacrificing 
American  lives  .  .  .  neutralizing  a  catastro- 
phic Inflationary  trend  ...  a  transition  from 
a  war  to  a  peacetime  economy  .  .  .  establish- 
ing detente  with  the  Chinese  and  Russians 
and  thus  opening  the  channels  of  commerce 
In  the  future  to  mUUons  of  consumers  for 
American  products  and  services  .  .  .  estab- 
lishing a  foundation  for  a  generation  of  peace 
and  something  more  .  .  .  advancing  programs 
that  can  bring  health  and  prosperity  to  the 
multitudes  by  adhering  to  the  basic  Ameri- 
can phUosophy  and  principles  we  Inherited 
such  as  individual  Initiative  and  self-help 
rather  than  enslavement  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment through  financial  support. 
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Is  he  perfect?  No.  Neitber  was  Washington 
or  TJnroln  or  aro  you  or  I.  The  essence  of 
perfection  is  never  reached  but  In  striving  for 
perfection,  one  becomes  more  perfect  and 
proficient.  Mr.  Nixon  Is  trying  and  succeed- 
ing in  meeting  each  problem  IntelUgoitly. 
And  like  Abraham  Lincoln  and  George  Wasb- 
tagton,  be  has  a  itrong  religious  faith  and 
employs  man's  greatest  power  .  .  .  the  power 
ef  prayer  for  gtiidance. 

I*TXOK,     UNCOLir,     WASHlNTSTOlf,     AWD     TOX7 

Let's  think  clearly.  Let's  look  back  to  the 
days  of  George  Washington  and  Abraham. 
Lincoln  and  try  to  decide  what  our  feeling 
would  have  been  and  what  action  or  what  de- 
cisions we  would  have  made  In  view  of  the 
conditions  and  the  antagonistic  attacks  on 
the  president  If  we  lived  at  that  time.  And 
then  let's  recognize  the  achievements  of 
President  Nixon.  L«t's  evaluate  this  man  on 
how  he  meets  each  problem  and  brings  about 
a  solution.  Let's  be  realistic  and  try  to  deter- 
mine how  in  years  to  come,  history  will  record 
his  worth  to  the  nation  as  It  has  those  presi- 
dents that  preceded  him.  And  as  citizens,  let's 
you  and  me  remember  that  he  is  endeavor- 
ing to  do  what  he  can  for  our  nation  and 
anything  we  can  do  to  help  him  achieve  his 
worthwhile  objectives  makes  us  a  part  of  a 
great  man's  work  and  thus  an  important  part 
mt  Amcrleao  hlatory. 


ELGIN  HONORS  CHESTER 
ALEXANDER 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  jLUirota 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPBESENTATIVES 

Wedmesday.  April  19.  1974 

ICr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  time 
comes  In  the  lile  of  a  community  when 
a»celal  appreeiatioB  is  expressed  for  one 
cittB  dtettngqjBfaed  and  beloved  citizens. 
AkIi  as  oecastco  will  occur  on  TTiurs- 
diy.  May  2,  when  the  city  of  Elgin.  HI., 
Innors  the  long-time  principal  of  Elgin 
BIgh  School,  Chester  Alexander. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chester  Alexander  began 
bi*  career  in  ediication  some  36  years 
•cov  nxwe  than  30  years  ago  he  signed  oq 
■B  a  teadier  at  the  Elgin  High  School. 
lAter,  he  Mnred  as  principal  of  Lars^i 
Junior  High  School  until  his  selection  as 
principal  of  Elgin  High  School  in  1956. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Chester  Alexander  has  been 
more  than  an  educator  and  school  ad- 
ministrator in  the  Elgin  community.  He 
has  likewise  devoted  a  full  measure  of 
his  time  and  talent  to  community  serv- 
ice. Included  among  his  interests  have 
been  the  YMCA  wbere  he  served  as  a 
board  member,  and  the  lions  Club  of 
Elgin  which  be  headed  as  president  in 
l»«7-68,  and  frtHn  which  he  received 
tbe  Monarch  award  in  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  Chester  Alexander 
and  hie  wife.  Marcella.  are  active  church 
members  in  the  First  Christian  Church 
of  Elgin,  togetiier  wiili  their  children. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  and  their  chil- 
dren are  brioved  and  respected  through- 
out the  community,  and  Chester  Alex- 
ander's retirement  wUl  hopefully  not  re- 
sult in  the  loss  of  his  active  involvement 
In  cnmm unity  and  civic  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  privUege 
to  know  Chester  Alexander  during  recent 
years,  and  togetlier  with  family  and 
friends,  I  expect  to  Join  in  honoring  him 
at  the  Blue  Moon  Restaurant  in  Elgin, 
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Thiusday  evening.  May  2,  when  a  com- 
munity appreciation  d^iner  will  be  held 
in  his  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  my  col- 
leagues in  this  Chamber  will  be  in- 
terested In  this  record  of  citizen  and 
community  service — which  are  vital  ac- 
tivities to  a  successful  Nation.  I  am 
proud  to  pay  this  tribute  to  my  friend 
and  fellow  American,  Gliester  Alexander. 


ApHl  10,  197  i 


PIMS:  THE  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY 
MONITORING  SYSTEM  OP  THE 
FEDERAL  ENERGY  OFFICE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINKTESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REfRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Ofllce  has  been  publishing  a 
monthly  series  of  repwrts  on  oil  supplies 
and  prices  that  the  agency  has  prepared 
since  last  October.  The  reports,  part  of 
the  FEO's  Petroleum  ftidustry  Monitor- 
ing System — PIMS — contain  information 
about  prices  and  supplies  at  various 
stages  in  the  oil  production  and  market- 
ing process.  These  reports  incorjxjrate 
data  provided  by  trade  associations, 
Government  agencies,  and  private  oil 
firms. 

Federal  Energy  OfQce  Administrator 
William  Simon  lias  continually  stressed 
the  need  for  a  comprebensive,  accurate 
energy  information  system.  At  a  Senate 
hearing  in  February,  Mr.  Simon  acknowl- 
edged that  both  the  Government  and 
pnbhc  are  entitled  to  much  more  in- 
formation about  the  petroleum  industry 
than  is  currently  available.  But  now  that 
PEO  has  begun  to  develop  an  oil  infor- 
mation system.  Mr.  Simon  appears  not 
to  be  telling  anyone  about  it. 

The  PIMS  reports  harve  not  been  made 
generally  available  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  congressional  committees  con- 
cerned with  energy  poUcy.  In  view  of  In- 
t^ise  public  concern  about  petroleum 
prices  and  supplies,  it  seems  surprising 
that  this  has  been  the  case. 

I  have  written  to  Mr.  Simon  asking 
for  an  explanation  of  the  fimction  and 
irurpose  of  the  PIMS  reports,  details  of 
the  collection,  compilation,  and  analysis 
of  the  data  contained  in  them,  and  the 
extent  to  which  these  leports  have  been 
used  in  the  decisionmaking  process. 

I  include  in  the  Reoord  at  this  point 
the  text  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Simon: 

April  5,  1974. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  E.  Simon, 
Administrator,  Federal  Energy  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAa  ttR.  Simon:  On  Tuesday,  April  2,  we 
received  upon  request  from  the  Public  Affairs 
Office  of  the  Federal  Energy  Office  copies  of 
ten  Issues  of  the  Pttroleum  Industry 
Monitoring  System  (PaiS)  Reports  and 
supplements. 

Publication  of  the  PUIS  Reports  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Office,  as  you  know,  began 
In  October.  1973.  Tet.  tmtai  this  week,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  aone  of  the  major 
Congressional  commltteea  concerned  wltli  oil 
suppUas  and  prlcea  had  seen  these  reports. 
Tb*  Senate  Interior  and  '»""'^'  ASalra  Com.- 
mlttea  received  a  copy  ^  the  most  recent 
supplement  on  April  3. 


We  learned  of  the  PIMS  Reports  from  the 
General  Accounting  Offlc*.  which  at  our 
request  haa  undertaken  an  inquiry  into 
FBO's  petroleum  pricing  policy.  Our  Initial 
inquiry  for  coptles  from  FEO's  Offices  of  Con- 
gressional Relations  and  Public  Affairs  met 
with  unresponsiveness,  not  from  unwilling- 
ness to  accede  to  our  request,  but  from  lack 
of  Icnowledge  of  the  existence  of  these 
reports. 

In  testimony  before  th«  Senate  Interior 
Committee  on  February  5,  1974,  you  stated; 

The  public  has  a  right  to  complete  and 
accurate  information  on  the  energy  situa- 
tion. .  .  .  Both  the  government  and  the 
public  are  entitled  to  muah  more  informa- 
tion about  the  petroleum  Industry  than  Is 
now  available.  We  intend  to  see  that  it  is 
gathered  and  made  available. 

In  view  of  intense  pubQc  concern  about 
petroleum  supplies  and  pirices.  it  seems  sur- 
prising that  these  report^  were  not  made 
available. 

We  would  appreciate  it  If  you  would 
explain  why  the  PIMS  Beports  have  not 
been  made  avaUable  before  this  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public.  We  would  like  to  know 
their  purpose  and  function,  their  distribu- 
tion within  the  Federal  Bnergy  Office  and 
within  other  agencies  of  government,  as  well 
as  details  of  the  eoUection.  compilation  and 
analysis  of  the  data  contained  in  the  reports. 
And  we  would  like  to  know  to  what  extent 
the  PIMS  Reports  have  been  used  In  the 
decision-making  process. 

I  am  sure  you  appreciate  our  concern  over 
the  need  for  the  Congress  and  the  public 
to  have  access  to  all  available  data  on 
national  energy  resoxnrces  and  prices. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

DOtlALO  IL  FRASER. 


MEDICAL  LEGISLATION  NEEDED 


HON.  im  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPaESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  with  my  colleague  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Rogers)  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  a  long-range  plan 
to  advance  the  national  attack  on  arthri- 
tis and  related  musculo^eletal  diseases. 
It  has  long  been  my  desire  to  initiate  a 
comprehensive  program  to  coordinate 
and  expand  our  efforts  in  conquering 
arthritis,  and  I  believe  that  the  Arthritis 
Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1974  will  mean  a  significant 
step  forward  in  this  important  area. 

Affecting  more  than  20  million  Ameri- 
cans of  all  ages  and  costing  approxi- 
mately $2.5  billion  a  year  in  medical  ex- 
penses, arthritis  and  rdlated  musculo- 
skeletal diseases  constitute  one  of  our 
Nation's  major  health  problems.  Given 
the  overwhelming  impact  of  arthritis  on 
our  economy  and  the  Uves  of  so  many 
Americans,  we  must  move  to  expand  our 
programs  for  research,  prevention, 
treatment,  care,  and  rehabilitation. 

Through  the  development  of  a  long- 
range  plan  and  by  strengthening  arthri- 
tis centers  arouiKl  the  oountry,  we  can 
make  signifix»nt  advances  in  this  area. 
We  cannot  expect  all  the  answers  con- 
cerning this  crippling  distaoe  to  be  forth- 
coming overnight,  but  we  can  begin  now 
to  find  those  answers  itt  a  more  coor- 
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dinated  fashion.  I  believe  that  the  Ar- 
thritis Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1974  will  be  one  of 
the  tremendously  important  measures  to 
be  considered  in  the  coming  months. 


IMPEACHMENT 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF   ILLZNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
many  of  the  Members  were  surprised  as 
I  was  to  read  statements  in  the  press 
attributed  to  certain  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  Senate — all  highly  re- 
spected— conveying  the  impression  that 
there  are  already  enough  votes  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  impeach  the 
President. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  there  are 
occasions  when  the  comments  of  persons 
in  public  life  can  be  misconstrued  or  even 
misquoted.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  those 
instances.  I  personally  find  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  anyone  in  the  Congress  has 
sufficient  facts  on  which  to  make  such  a 
judgment  at  this  time,  let  alone  express 
a  consensus  of  the  House. 

On  February  6,  1974,  by  a  nearly 
unanimous  vote  we  directed  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  "to  investigate 
fully  and  completely  whether  sufficient 
grounds  exist  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  exercise  its  constitutional 
power  to  impeach  the  President."  Fvi- 
thermore,  the  committee  was  "to  re- 
port— such  resolutions,  articles  of  im- 
peachment, or  other  recommendations  as 
it  deems  proper." 

In  taking  this  action  the  House  very 
properly  deferred  judgment  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  for  a  very  good  reason.  We  sim- 
ply did  not  have  the  facts  which  would 
make  a  fair  and  Just  appraisal  possible. 
We  have  not  even  agreed  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes an  Impeachable  offense.  Clearly 
a  thorough  and  lengthy  investigation 
was  required,  and  we  assigned  this  task 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  com- 
mittee has  not  reported  its  findings.  I 
do  not  know — and  I  doubt  the  members 
of  the  committee  know  at  this  point,  not 
having  as  yet  heard  one  word  of  evi- 
dence from  the  staff— whether  they  wlU 
recommend  articles  of  Impeachment,  a 
resolution  of  nonimpeax:hment,  or  some 
other  action.  The  evidence  Is  still  being 
weighed. 

The  Constitution  vests  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  sole  power  of  Im- 
peachment. It  is  an  awesome  power,  par- 
ticularly when  It  is  directed  at  a  Presi- 
dent, and  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  Our 
responsiblUty  Is  In  a  sense  that  of  a 
grand  Jury.  In  our  system  of  Justice, 
however,  a  juror  who  decided  the  case 
before  the  evidence  was  formally  pre- 
sented would  be  disqualified  and  dis- 
missed. In  our  system  of  Justice,  too,  a 
citizen— even  a  Presidents— must  be  pre- 
sumed Iimocent  imtll  evldoice  proves 
him  otherwise. 

I  have  been  the  Republican  Whip  for 
the  past  30  years  and  have  had  much 
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experience  In  assessing  the  mood  of  the 
House.  I  believe  the  great  majority  of  our 
Members,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
understand  the  gravity  of  a  vote  <m  Im- 
peachment If  it  should  come  before  the 
House.  I  am  certain  the  great  majority  of 
our  Members  will  want  to  reserve  judg- 
ment until  the  evidence,  whatever  it  may 
be.  Is  presented  and  the  report  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  is  available. 

Throughout  my  tenure  here  I  have 
been  called  upon  to  cast  many  votes  on 
many  questions  vital  to  our  Nation.  A 
vote  on  impeachment  would  rank  as  one 
of  the  most  imixirtant  votes  of  my  40 
years  in  the  Congress.  We  should  realize 
that  this  is  not  a  routine  legislative  ques- 
tion. How  we  in  the  Congress  discharge 
our  responsibility  imder  the  Constitution 
will  not  only  reflect  on  our  personsd  in- 
tegrity as  Individuals  in  the  eyes  of  our 
constituents  but  the  credibility  of  the 
Congress  as  well. 

In  conclusion,  this  is  no  time  for  loose 
talk  and  public  speculation  on  such  an 
important  question. 


L.  B.  J.  TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  PA- 
PERS MAY  HAVE  BEEN  $30  MIL- 
LION 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  10.  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  amount  of  contro- 
versy over  the  deduction  that  President 
Nixon  received  for  his  Vice  Presidential 
papers.  Unfortunately,  it  has  been 
treated  by  the  press  as  rather  an  unique 
thing,  when  In  reality  it  was  not.  Vice 
President  Humphret  received  a  consid- 
erable amount  for  his  Vice  Presidential 
papers.  Former  President  Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnson  may  have  received  a  de- 
duction of  $30  million.  It  was  recently 
stated.  The  story  from  the  Detroit  News 
of  March  3, 1974,  relative  to  former  Pres- 
ident Johnson  follows: 

L.  B.  J.'8  Tax  Cots  fob  Papers  Hit  (30 

MlLUOM-,   AUTHOB   SaTS 

Washington. — A  historian  and  authm:  said 
Saturday  there  were  mdlcatlons  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  may  have  taken  up  to 
$30  million  in  tax  deductions  for  "gifts"  of 
his  papers. 

M.  B.  Schnapper.  editor  of  I»ubllc  Affairs 
Press,  said  in  a  letter  to  a  congressional  com- 
mittee investigating  President  Nixon's  tax 
deductions  that  "circumstantial  evidence  and 
confidential  Information"  led  to  his  conclu- 
sion. 

Schnapper,  who  said  he  bad  been  studying 
the  gifts  of  presidential  papers  to  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  private  libraries  since 
those  of  Harry  S.  Truman,  sent  bis  letter  to 
Rep.  WUbur  D.  MUls,  D-Ark.,  vice-chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  asked  the  committee  to  de- 
termine the  legality  of  the  $678,000  tax  de- 
duction be  took  for  donating  papers. 

In  his  letter,  Schnapper  said:  "According 
to  circumstantial  evidence  and  confidential 
Information  that  has  ooma  to  my  attention. 
President  Johnson's  tax  deductions  on  'gifts' 
of  predominantly  official  documents  to  the 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Library  in  1966,  IBM,  1867 
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and  1968  probably  amounted  to  at  least  $10 
million  and  possibly  $29  million." 

Schnapper,  who  said  he  had  seen  all  the 
deeds  of  gifts  of  presidential  papers,  said 
Johnson  informed  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration on  Dec.  19,  1968.  that  he  "an- 
ticipated" his  "charitable  gifts"  of  documents 
would  "total  in  excess  of  30  million  different 
pages." 

The  Johnson  papers  were  evaluated  by 
Ralph  Newman,  a  Chicago  specialist  in  the 
field  who  did  the  same  chore  for  Mr.  Nlxou. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HELEN  KAWAGOE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
great  American,  Helen  Kawagoe.  As  the 
city  clerk  of  Carson,  she  will  be  honored 
at  a  dinner  dance  on  April  19.  It  is  fitting 
that  we,  too,  should  pay  tribute  to  this 
dynamic  civic  leader. 

A  well  known  figure  in  the  Carson  area 
for  nearly  20  years,  Mrs.  Kawagoe  was 
twice  chapter  president  of  the  Gardena 
Valley  Japanese  American  Citizens 
League.  With  her  help,  the  membership 
of  that  organization  has  grown  from  200 
to  more  than  1,000.  Her  position  In  the 
JACL  has  advanced  as  the  membership 
has  grown — she  was  the  district  governor 
from  1971  to  1973. 

To  top  off  her  outstanding  record  of 
service  with  the  JACL,  she  was  named 
"JACL'er  of  the  blennlmn"  at  the  JACL 
national  convention  in  Washington,  D.C, 
for  outstanding  contributions  and  lead- 
ership. 

Mrs.  Kawagoe  has  a  vast  record  of  civic 
experience.  She  is  currently  the  third 
vice  president  of  the  Carson  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  a  member  of  the  United 
Way  Advisory  Council.  She  Is  also  a  Nisei 
Week  Festival  Board  Member,  and  the 
by-laws  chairman  of  the  Carson  Sister 
City  Committee. 

Most  recently,  Mrs.  Kawagoe  was 
elected  city  clerk  of  Carson.  Her  experi- 
ence with  executive  duties  c(xnbined  with 
her  knowledge  of  pubUc  relations  are 
sure  to  make  her  as  successful  in  this 
position  as  she  hsis  been  in  the  past. 

Mrs.  Kawagoe  is  self  educated  and  here 
again,  her  efforts  have  been  a  success. 
She  Is  trilingual,  being  fluent  In  English, 
Japanese,  and  Spanish.  Her  strong  in- 
terest in  reading  keeps  her  up  with  events 
of  importance  to  the  community. 

Women's  liberation  is  not  new  to  Helen 
Kawagoe.  She  has  held  many  positions 
In  which  she  has  been  the  first  woman  on 
the  job.  Most  noteworthly  of  these  was 
her  election  as  District  Governor  of  the 
JACL. 

Always  active  in  affairs  to  help  her  fel- 
low man,  Mrs.  Kawagoe  has  demon- 
strated a  sincere  interest  in  humani- 
tarian causes  and  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  pay  tribute  to  her  today.  I  know 
my  colleagues  here  would  Join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Mrs.  Kawagoe  In  this  tribute 
for  her  lifetime  of  unselfish  public  serv- 
ice. 
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A  REASSEBTION  OF  THE  ROLE  OF 
THE  CX>NCUIE88  IN  THE  MAKINO 
OF  OUR  FQBEION  POIilCY: 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  mw  TOBx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV«a 

Wednesday.  April  10.  1974 

Mr.  KE&iP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the 
Congress  should  pass  constitutional  safe- 
guards on  the  use  of  executive  agree- 
ments and  treaties  in  conducting  foreign 
IxiUcy.  The  maloog  of  our  Nation's  for- 
eign poUcy  has  historically  been  viewed 
as  a  joint  undertaking  of  the  Executive 
and  the  Congress. 

tMM  BOLB  or  THX  BJXCU'UVE 

The  Executive — the  President  and  his 
agcndcs  and  olSeers — discharges  the  re- 
sponsibiUtles  o£  administering  the  laws 
made  by  the  Congres,  a  great  many  of 
wbWt  relate  to  foreign  policy  and  its 
conduct. 

It  participates  in  conferences  and 
negotiates  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
0*^  the  united  States — the  essential  and 
Important  elements  of  the  conduct  of 
foreign  poUcy  which  often  lead  to  treaties 
and  simflsr  obligations. 

"nie  poltclea  of  the  Government  and 
tile  rights  of  our  citizens  abroad  are  rep- 
resented'on  foreign  soil  througti  the  Ex- 
ecutive— through  our  embassies,  con- 
sulates, and  legations. 

And,  of  coarse,  tee  conduct  of  our  ar- 
nrfes  and  nsvtes — wMch  must  stand  be- 
hind any  foreign  policy  commitment — Is 
at  the  direction  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief — the  President. 

ZHX  ROLX  or  TBS  CONCSSSS 

Bat,  the  Cangxesa  too  has  its  rote  in 
foMicn  policy,  pcthaps  the  prineipaJ;  role. 
It  is  the  Congress  which  makes  the 
which  sustahi  our  foreign  policy 


It  la  the  Senate  which  must  give  its 
advice  and  oonaent  to  our  treaties  and 
ttic  conflrwation  of  our  ambassadors  and 
chief  DciTartBent  of  SUte  officers. 

It  la  the  Congress  which  must  author- 
ize and  appropriate  moneya  for  the  Na- 
tion's Araaed  Fbrccs  and  def  eoee.  key  ele- 
Mteaakt  of  our  f  ordgn  policy  and  moneys 
iar  our  fcceisn  asBlBtance  proerams. 

It  ia  Ite  ConcEeai  which  must  declare 
war  or  states  of  aatlonal  emergency. 

It  is  the  Oaegnea  which  mast  euct 
the  laws  which  sofein  omr  trade  rtia- 
tlaaa  with  other  natims  and  on  the  teriBB 
oCtha*  trade. 

It  la  the  Congrcaa  which  must  define 
and  punlsfa  acts  against  the  law  of  na^ 
tlons.  In  nimmary,  the  powers  of  Con- 
I  ia  the  subject  of  foreign  policy  are 


nmBJMmoKAi.  askbe- 


The  Congress  has  struggled  vlrtuafly 
since  its  first  session  in  1789  with  the 
pnbltm  of  Intematlooal  agreements  of 
leas  than  a  treaty  status.  As  the  lAiited 
atatas  expanded  Its  international  eom- 
"dfawenta  and  as  it  took  en  a  rtrie  of  In- 
I'liasUiuwrld  rcsponsibflities  d«rfa« 
Oris  eenl«7.  this  proMem  was  hitez»- 
fllfled. 
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Today,  executive  agreements — those 
international  agreements  brought  into 
force  with  respect  to  the  United  States 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate — are  a  commonplace  occurrence, 
an  occurrence  which  robs  the  Congress — 
the  Senate — of  much  of  its  constitutional 
powers  in  the  area  of  foreign  policy- 
making. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which,  I  believe,  would  go 
a  great  distance  in  rectifying  this  prob- 
lem and  returning  the  full  force  and  ef- 
fect of  constitutional  powers  to  the  Con- 
gress. If  this  measure  becomes  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Coastitutioo,  it  will  preclude 
further  abrogation  of  tie  responsibilities 
of  the  Senate. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  pre- 
vent treaties  and  executive  agreements 
from  overriding  the  freedoms  and  safe- 
guards found  in  the  Constitution.  It 
would  also  put  constitutional  safe- 
guards on  the  use  of  executive  agree- 
ments in  conducting  foreign  policy.  And, 
it  would  be  a  highly  significant  step  to- 
wards the  goals  which  were  sought — and 
I  believe  history  will  show  failed— in  the 
enactment  of  the  ill-conceived  war 
porwers  resolution. 

The  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is 
necessary  because  of  article  VI  of  that 
document  and  two  major  decisions  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Coiut. 

Article  VI,  clause  2,  provides  that: 
This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
TTnltetr  States  which  shall  be  made  In  Pur- 
suance thereof;  and  all  Treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  b«  the  supreme  Law 
of  the  Land;  and  the  Judges  In  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  Thing  In  the 
Constitution  or  Laws  of  any  State  to  the 
Contrary  notwithstanding; 

In  less  formal  language,  all  treaties 
which  meet  the  formal  procedural  re- 
Quirements  for  enactment  are  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  whereas  acts  of 
Ccmgress  are  supreme  oaly  if  they  are  in 
accord  with  the  substantive  provlsiona 
of  the  Constitution.  Inaanuch  as  treaties 
thus  stand  above  the  Ccmstitution.  the 
constitutionality  of  treaty  provlsiona 
cannot  be  tested  in  the  coiirts.  The  pro- 
tection of  life,  liberty  and  property  f oimd 
in  the  Constitution  is  tiiereby  rendered 
useless.  This  is  contrary  to  any  view  of 
limited  government,  a  view  which  I  hold 
strcmgly. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  broadly  inter- 
preted the  treatymaking  authority 
under  article  VI.  It  has  nUed  that  powers 
DtA  originally  granted  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  Constitution  may  be 
created— actually  created— by  a  treaty. 
In  the  famous  case,  Missouri  v.  Holland 
262  U.S.  416  (1920),  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  Cbngress  coxilfl  exercise  legis- 
lative power  under  a  treaty  which  it 
could  not  otherwise  exercise  uiider  the 
Constitotion.  This  meaaa  that  a  treaty 
can  empower  Congress  to  past  legislation 
which,  were  it  not  for  tlat  treaty,  would 
be  constitutionally  reserred  to  i;he  exclu- 
sive power  of  the  States. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  similarly  given 
aa  eqafctalent  statiu  to  IxecuUve  acrec- 
masts.  IB  the  UnUed  States  v.  Pink, 
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315  U.S.  203  (1942),  the  Supreme 
Coiut  held  that  an  Executive  agreement 
between  the  President  and  a  foreign 
nMion — specifically  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  the  Soviet  tTnion — had  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  a  treaty  and, 
further,  that  the  agreerttent  nuUifled  a 
New  York  State  law  forbidding  confisca- 
tion of  private  property.  This  case  has 
been  held  to  mean  that  the  President  can 
override  State  law  by  entering  into  Exec- 
utive agreements  with  other  nations 
without  even  consulting  the  Senate,  since 
that  consultatlOTi  is  not  required  for 
Executive  agreements. 

This  amendment  is  of  particular  im- 
portance today;  it  is  necessary.  It  would 
prevent  unnecessary — aad  improper- 
delegation  of  power  by  the  Congress  to 
the  President. 

To  those  who  feel  concerned — as  I  do — 
that  we  can  become  too  Involved  in  the 
affairs  of  another  nation  by  the  force 
of — or  commitments  expressed  or  implied 
in — Executive  agreements,  this  measure 
would  preclude  that  possibility.  I  think 
we  all  agree — those  who  supported  and 
those  who  opposed  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam alike — that  congressional  abdication 
helped  lead  to  our  conttntRd  involvement 
in  Vietnam.  This  measure  would  resolve 
that  problem  much  more  effectively  than 
the  war  powers  resolution  ever  would. 
The  proposed  amendment  woulfl  also 
establish  clearly  that  treaties  and  Execu- 
tive agreements  shall  not  take  prece- 
dence over  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  full  text  of  the  measure  which  I 
introduced  today  follows: 
H.J.  Bib.  3936 
Joint  resolution  propoaing  an  amendment  t« 
the  Constitution  of  the  Uoited  States  rela- 
tive to  force  and  effect  of  treaties 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  antL  Hotue  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled   {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  la  proposed  as  ait  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
a  part  of  the  Cenetitutton  only  it  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourtha  ef  the  seT- 
eral  States  within  seven  yeais  from  the  date 
of  its  submission  by  the  Congress. 
"ABTTrr.w  —  I 
"Sbction  1.  A  provision  oi  a  treaty  which 
denies  or  abridges  any  right  enumerated  in 
this  Constitution  shall  not  be  of  any  force 
or  effect. 

"Sec.  2.  No  treaty  shall  authorize  or  permit 
any  foreign  power  or  any  tnternatlonal  orga- 
nization to  supervise,  contnH,  ar  adjudicate 
rights  of  ciUzeaa  of  the  UnltSd  States  within 
the  United  States  enomerated  in  this  Con- 
stitution or  any  other  matter  essentially 
within  the  domestic  Juriadictloa  of  the 
United  States. 

"Sec.  3.  A  treaty  shall  become  effective  as 
internal  law  In  the  United  States  only 
through  the  enactment  at  appropriate  legis- 
lation by  the  Congress. 

•■Sec.  4.  All  executive  or  ottier  agreements, 
between  the  F'resident  and  asy  international 
organiaation,  foreign  power,  or  official  thereof 
shall  be  made  only  in  the  mjwmer  and  to  the 
extent  to  be  prescribed  by  Uw.  Su«h  agree- 
ments shall  be  subject  to  the  limitations  im- 
posed on  treaties,  or  the  making  of  treaties, 
by  this  article. 

"Sec.  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 
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"Sec.  6.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its 
submission." 

Mr.  Speaker,  considering  all  the 
treaties  to  which  the  United  States  is 
now  a  party,  as  well  as  the  trend  toward 
greater  use  of  Executive  agreements  In 
conducting  foreign  policy,  It  is  time  that 
Congress  moved  to  reassert  supremacy 
of  the  Constitution.  The  enactment  of  the 
proposed  amendment  provides  us  an  op- 
portunity to  reassert  that  supremacy. 


DEFENDING  THE  RIGHT  TO  LIFE  OF 
THE  UNBORN 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  appear  this 
morning  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  offer 
testimony  on  behalf  of  a  pro-life  con- 
stitutional amendment.  I  believe  the 
Congress  and  the  country  owe  a  great 
debt  to  Senator  Bath  and  the  members 
of  his  subcommittee  for  their  willing- 
ness to  hold  these  hearings. 

Abortion  is  not  a  popular  subject. 
Feelings  run  high  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue.  It  is  impossible  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  all  of  your  constituents  and 
still  keep  your  integrity.  In  fact,  many 
Members  wish  the  whole  matter  would 
go  away.  Well,  I  can  promise  you  it  will 
not.  It  win  not  go  away  at  least  until 
every  Member  of  this  House  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  vote  his  conscience. 

It  would  well  behoove  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  Its  Civil  Rights 
Subcommittee  to  follow  the  fine  lead  set 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana. Instead  of  ducking  the  issue,  I  urge 
them  to  hold  hearings  on  this  side  of  the 
Capitol  and  give  the  House  the  chance 
to  work  its  will.  In  the  meantime.  Mem- 
bers who  agree  that  the  Congress,  not  the 
Supreme  Court,  should  rule  in  the  legis- 
lative arena — regardless  of  their  views 
on  abortion — should  sign  the  Hogan  dis- 
charge petition  to  permit  floor  consid- 
eration of  the  amendment. 

So  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
may  read  my  Senate  testimony,  I  include 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Detendinc  the  Right  to  Life  of  the  Uhbosm 
(By  Hon.  AiTGSXo  D.  Roncallo) 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee today  m  support  of  Senator  Helms' 
Constitutional  Amendment  to  protect  the 
rights  of  our  unborn  children.  It  Is  Identi- 
cal to  the  Amendment  which  was  introduced 
originally  in  the  House  by  Congressman  Ho- 
gan and  to  which  I  have  given  my  unquali- 
fied support.  It  is  the  prc^Mxal  which  I  feel 
has  generated  the  most  interest  In  the  House 
and  which  has  the  best  chance  of  succeas 
in  a  floor  vote.  For  this  reason,  I  have  signed 
the  discharge  petition  which  wo>u]d  bring  the 
matter  to  the  Floor  of  the  House  for  a  vote. 
The  consideration  of  the  language  on  the 
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Senate  Floor  will  reduce  the  controversy  and 
focus  the  debate  squarely  on  the  Issue 
involved. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  which  over  a 
year  ago  upheld  the  legaUty  of  abortion  has 
placed    us    in    the    untenable    position    of 
weighing  one  life  against  another,  when  for 
two  hundred  years  we  have  acknowledged 
that  all  life  is  sacred.  In  Jeopardy  is  not  only 
that  right  which   we   In  this  country  have 
considered  one  of  our  most  fundamental  and 
cherished  rights — the  right  to  life.  But  also 
at  risk  in  such  a  situation  Is  a  desidenlng 
ot  our  moral  sensibilities  and  responsibUitles 
and  an  erosion  of  our  respect  for  Itfe.  Respect 
for  life  should  be  nothing  less  than  the  most 
precious    of   our    values;    it   should   not   be 
treated  lightly.  For  when  It  is  decided  that 
one  stage  of  human  life  is  oi  no  real  value, 
when  its  continued  existence  is  considered 
an    Inconvenience    to    others    and   may    be 
terminated  without  scruple,  then  our  rev- 
erence for  life  at  any  and  every  other  stage 
is  compromised.  Our  regard  for  the  absolute 
right  of  each  individual  to  his  own  life  can 
only  be  diminished  in  such  circumstances. 
Congressional  intervention  Is  imperative, 
for  human  lives,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
human  lives  are  at  stake.  Let  there  be  no 
mistake;    abortion   destroys   human   life.   It 
has  becMne  Increasingly  common  for  medical 
authorities  to  agree  that  life  begins  at  the 
moment  of  conception.  To  those  who  assert 
that  human  life  begins  only  at  birth  we  can 
only  reply  rhetorically :  What  then  Is  the  en- 
tity   which    develops    within    the    mother's 
womb  If  not  actually  a  human  being?  When 
a  child  Is  bom  prematurely  and  survives — 
as  he  is  likely  to  do  given  continuing  medi- 
cal   advances — Is   that   being   more   human 
than  one  which  was  forcibly  aborted  at  the 
same  age? 

There  exists  no  rational  basis  for  an  asser- 
tion that  the  unborn  child  Is  a  mere  append- 
age to  the  mother:  for  medical  science  has 
shown  us  that  genetically  mother  and  child 
are  separate  Individuals  from  conception. 
Nor  can  the  dev^oplng  child's  dependency 
upon  the  mother  provide  reason  for  regard- 
ing it  as  something  less  than  human  life.  We 
are  all  d^endent  upon  others  in  various  de- 
grees at  one  point  or  another  in  oiu  dally 
lives.  Dependence  per  se,  therefore,  cannot  be 
Judged  a  valid  criterion  for  determining  the 
humanity  of  a  developing  child. 

The  Constitutional  amendment  which  I 
have  supported  would  reestablish  the  birth- 
right of  every  unborn  chUd.  It  would  do  so 
simply  by  aj^lylng  existing  principles  of  due 
process  of  law  and  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  to  all  human  beings,  including  the 
child  in  the  womb.  We  cannot  subscribe  to 
the  Supreme  Court's  view  that  the  unborn 
child  Is  not  a  person  or  does  not  possess 
meaningful  life.  Our  reverence  for  the  sanc- 
tity of  life  must  allow  no  exception;  it  can 
be  nothing  short  of  absolute.  The  American 
constitutional  guarantee  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law  is  rooted  In  such  reverence 
as  weU  as  In  the  ultimate  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  inviolabUity  of  Innocent 
human  life.  Legalised  abortion,  on  the  other 
hand,  presents  a  disturbing  reversal  of  our 
law's  steady  progress  toward  recogmtlon  of 
the  dignity,  value,  and  essential  equality  of 
human  Ufe.  It  Is,  as  David  Loulsell  and  John 
Noonan  In  the  Morality  of  Ab<H'tlon  have 
pointed  out : 

"A  negation  of  the  constitutional  guar- 
antee of  equal  protection  of  the  law.  It  Is  a 
lovelees  act  offensive  to  the  conscience  of  our 
common  law  tradition.  Attempts  to  Justify  It 
on  the  ground  that  the  fetus  is  not  fully 
human  want  for  logic.  To  pick  any  moment 
other  than  that  ot  conoc(>tion  as  the  start- 
ing point  <a  hustan  life  is  artli\ctal  and 
arbitrary.  All  hxwutn  Ufe,  whether  fetal.  In- 
fant, adolescent,  mature,  or  aged,  U  In  ths 
process  of  becoming.  Abortion  can  be  Jus- 
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tlfied  only  if  society  has  the  right  to  prescribe 
the  conditions  of  continuing  Ufe  and  to  au- 
thorise the  weighing  of  the  right  to  life 
against  other  values." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  conclude  my 
remarks  with  an  observation  by  Mr.  Noonan, 
who  has  penetrated  to  the  core  of  the  mat- 
ter at  Issue  here  today  In  very  simple  and 
eloquent  terms : 

"Simple  coexistence  with  other  humans 
demands  that  the  Uves  of  some  not  be  open 
to  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  and  convenience 
of  others.  If  man  can  be  recognized  at  all  In 
the  multiple  forms  of  humanity,  the  notion 
of  man  necessitates  respect  for  the  human 
person's  right  to  live.  One  person's  freedom 
to  obtain  an  abortion  is  the  denial  of  an- 
other person's  right  to  live." 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
support  the  Constitutlozial  Amendment 
which  Senator  Helms  has  Introduced  into 
your  chamber.  We  in  Congress  must  not 
renege  on  our  re^vonsiblUty  and  obUgation  to 
protect  and  defend  the  inalienable  rights  of 
all  Individuals  in  this  Nation.  We  must  dili- 
gently hasten  to  restore  the  full  protection 
of  the  law  for  human  life  at  every  stage  of 
development. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 


YET  ANOTHER  AGENCY 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF    FLORnjA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  bill  to  create  yet  another  agency 
to  add  to  the  75  Independent  agencies 
we  already  have.  Many  of  our  Members 
seem  to  believe  that  the  only  way  to  solve 
a  problem  is  to  create  another  mass  of 
bureaucrats,  thus  taking  more  taxes 
from,  an  already  overburdened  taxpayer. 

Consumer  protection  Is  vital  and  we 
must  do  all  that  we  can  to  help  protect 
our  consumers.  The  question  is — ^how 
can  we  best  do  the  job?  It  seems  nonsen- 
sical to  me  to  create  a  smieragency  to 
do  the  job  for  which  we  have  already 
created  other  agencies.  The  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  is  just  one  more  layer 
of  bureaucracy. 

To  create  another  agency  has  direct 
impact  on  one  of  the  gravest  problems 
facing  America  today — inflation.  We 
cannot  possibly  halt  inflation  by  form- 
ing more  «md  more  agencies;  there  is 
no  hope  of  balancing  our  budget  by 
creating  more  bureaucracy. 

One  of  my  major  efforts  here  in  the 
Congress  has  been  to  help  put  the  Gov- 
ernment on  a  businesslike  basis.  We 
need  to  find  out  how  much  money  is 
taken  in  by  an  agency;  how  much  it 
spends  and  what  it  spends  for  in  order 
to  cut  dowTi  on  waste.  Just  this  session, 
I  cosponsored  a  bill  to  audit  certain  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

The  people  deserve  to  know  how  their 
money  is  spent.  At  the  same  time,  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, I  have  directed  much  of  my  effort 
toward  ferreting  out  duplication  oi  pro- 
grams and  spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  already  for 
the  Congress  to  properly  oversee  those 
agencies  which  it  has  created.  Further- 
more, those  agencies  were  formed  to  act 
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In  tbe  Interest  of  the  public.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  we  should  streamline 
and  revamp  some  of  these  agencies  we 
have,  rather  than  creating  more  of  a 
concentration  of  power  in  Washington 
through  formation  of  this  new  super- 
agency.  This  is  clearly  another  case  of 
Congress  abdicating  its  obligations  by 
creating  a  new.  costly  agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  here  in  the  Con- 
gress are  wisely  seeking  to  reform  our 
budgetary  process  and  to  control  Federal 
expenditures.  Perhaps  we  should  urge 
our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  act  in 
the  real  interest  of  the  consumer  by  re- 
jecting this  gigantic  new  agency.  To  bur- 
den the  American  tasq^yer  with  more 
taxes:  create  more  spending  for  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment;  heap  mcHe  redtape  on 
the  small  businessman — all  seem  particu- 
larly harsh  at  a  time  when  we  should 
be  cutting  Government  spending  and 
trying  to  help  our  people  through  a  par- 
ticularly rough  time. 

Heaping  another  layer  of  bureaucracy 
up<m  an  already  overburdening  bureauc- 
racy is  not  the  answer.  Better  improve- 
ment of  our  laws  and  better  manage- 
ment of  our  current  agencies  is  a  better 
approach. 


MARTIN    LUTHER    KINO,    JR.,    AND 
ADAM  CLAYTON  POWELL 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  mw  JssasT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPREBENTATIVES 

Thurtday.  April  4.  1974 

Mr.  HEI^TOeKL  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
prominent  Americans — ^the  Reverend 
Doctor  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  the 
Honorable  Adam  Clayton  Powell — died 
on  the  same  day,  4  years  apart.  On 
April  4.  1968,  Dr.  King  was  gimned  down 
by  an  assassin's  bullet  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Four  years  later,  oo  April  4,  Adam  Clay- 
t<m  PoweU,  one  of  the  more  dynamic 
legislatars  of  his  day,  succumbed  to 
cancer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  attempt  to  summarize 
in  detail  the  achievements  of  both  indi- 
viduals would  be  an  arduous  task.  The 
list  of  milestones  wt^ch  highlight  their 
reQ>eetlve  careers  is  laog,  and  countless 
Americans  are  familiar  with  the  ad- 
mirable achievements  of  both  men. 

Instead  perliapB  to  truly  commemorate 
the  anniversary  of  their  respective 
deaths,  we  should  focus  briefly  on  the 
legacy  left  by  each.  During  his  lifetime. 
Dr.  King  was  the  wmld's  most  formi- 
dable spokesman  for  human  ri^ts  and 
the  dignity  of  man.  As  a  result  his  name 
stm  ingptrtB  faith  in  those  who  are  re- 
luctant to  believe,  and  compassion  in 
those  who  tend  to  forget  the  sanctity  of 
human  tolerance.  Mr.  Powell,  a  man  of 
resourcefulness  and  skill,  proved  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Nation  that  the  legis- 
lative process  can  be  reqxmsive  to  the 
needs oi  allot  our  people. 

Hence.  Mr.  i^ieaker,  (m  this  occasion, 
let  us  pause  for  a  few  moments  to  re- 
flect OD  what  thew  two  men  really  did 
for  America  and  its  iieople.  Though  they 
were  of  different  dlqweltiims.  temper- 
meats,  values  and  backgrounds,   they 
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nevertheless  were  Joined  together  by  a 
ccnmnon  bond — and  that  bond  was  not 
the  color  of  their  skin,  it  was  their  pas- 
sionate and  unccMnpromlslng  commit- 
ment to  msJdng  this  woiid  a  better  place 
for  all  people,  regardless  of  the  color  of 
their  skin. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  BARL  LAND- 
GREBE  AND  MOTOR  TRUCKING 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or  NKW  3Txmn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPaESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
many  publications  that  come  £M;ross  my 
desk  during  the  course  of  a  week  is  one 
entitled  "The  Fifth  Wheel."  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Indiana  Motor  Truck  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.  In  perusing  the  March  edi- 
tion, I  came  across  an  article  that  per- 
tains directly  to  one  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Honorable  Ea«l  P.  Landgrebb 
who  hails  from  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Earl  is  one  of  the  motor  trucking  In- 
dustry's great  disciples.  Prom  scratch  he 
started  what  is  now  known  as  the  Land- 
grebe  Motor  Transport,  Inc.,  which  has 
progrressed  steadily  through  the  years 
into  a  well-known  trucking  organization. 

I  take  great  pleasure  In  inserting  the 
following  information  contained  in  this 
magazine  so  that  you  might  know  what 
the  trucking  industry  thiniEs  of  my 
learned  colleague.  Earl  Landgrebe: 
LiAinxiKEBK  Motor  TRamsport 

Landgrebe  Motor  Transport  (LMT)  began 
when  Earl  P.  landgrebe  (now  second  district 
congressman)  purchased  tbe  A.  J.  Oratton 
Motor  Service.  He  did  so  beoaxise  of  a  "love  of 
trucks  and  motor  equipment .  . .  and  a  strong 
belief  in  the  American  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem," said  Roger  E.  Landgrebe,  manager  of 
LMTb  Moving  Division  and  the  congress- 
man's youngest  son. 

He  began  as  a  carrier  of  general  freight 
between  Valparaiso  and  Chicago  with  one 
tractor-trailer  and  an  11 -year  old  straight 
truck. 

Tbe  firm  has  grown  steadUy  slnoe  1948. 
LMT  drivers  now  make  at  least  six  runs  to 
Chicago  dally  and  also  serve  other  communi- 
ties in  northwestern  Tnri)i^n^»  That  may 
not  seem  like  a  large  area,  but  tbe  firm's  20 
drivers  still  drive  the  equivalent  of  22^  trips 
around  the  globe  each  year. 

Present  equipment  includes  20  tractors, 
27  traUers,  six  straight  trucks,  and  two  pick- 
ups. Landgrebe  has  termiaals  on  Highway 
130  West  In  Valparaiso  and  in  Chicago. 

Landgrebe  Is  a  common  c:arrler  (required 
by  law  to  provide  service  for  the  general 
public)  of  general  commodities  and  also  has 
househcdd  goods  moving  authority  for  the 
entire  state  of  Indiana  and  the  Chicago  area. 
Since  1948,  LMT  has  been  a  household  goods 
moving  agent  for  North  American  Van  Lines. 

Landgrebe's  47  employees  receive  an  an- 
ntial  payroU  of  over  a  half  million  doUars. 
ats  20  drivers  annuaUy  haul  70  million 
pounds  of  freic^t  over  588,000  miles. 

Most  of  its  70,000  annual  shipments  begins 
witb  a  telephone  caU  to  either  terminal.  A 
dlqMtcher  reUys  the  necessary  inf<»matlon 
to  a  driver  In  tbe  area  when  the  driver  makes 
one  of  his  several  daUy  phone  contacts.  Tbe 
shipment  is  then  picked  up  and  brought  to 
tbe  Valparaiso  terminal  wh«re  the  goods  are 
separated  and  placed  in  veilcles  which  will 


head  to  the  destination.  AU  bUllng  is  handled 
at  the  Valparaiso  terminal. 

LMT  is  also  active  In  community  affairs 
foUowlng  the  belief  of  its  owner  that  "a 
businessman  must  look  at  something  other 
than  the  profit  and  loss  statement.  He  should 
also  be  of  service  to  his  coiQmunity." 

Earl  P.  Landgrebe  is  President  and  Treas- 
urer of  LMT;  Helen  Landgrebe  is  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary.  The  General  Manager 
Is  Walter  Martin. 


RESPECTED  LEADERS  ON  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  SUPPORT  JACKSON- 
VANIK  AMENDMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHTTSm'S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREBENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
testimony  of  two  distinguished  individ- 
uals before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee in  support  of  the  Jackson  freedom  of 
emigration  provision  to  the  Trade  Re- 
form Act.  Sister  Mai^aret  Ellen  Traxler, 
chairman  of  the  National  Interreligious 
Task  Force  on  Soviet  Jewry,  and  Mr. 
Stanley  H.  Lowell,  chainnan  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  both 
called  upon  the  Congress  to  take  a  lead- 
ership role  in  upholding  the  long  stand- 
ing American  commitmeht  to  human 
rights,  and  urged  favorable  action  on  this 
legislation. 

Sister  Traxler  told  the  conunittee  that 
she  was  speaking  "for  the  epcecutive  com- 
mittee on  the  Interreligious  Task  Force 
and  for  thousands  of  Christians  in  the 
United  States  in  stating  to  you  in  the 
most  emphatic  terms  that  in  the  age 
after  Auschwitz,  we  as  Christians  are  not 
going  to  stand  by  and  all^w  Jews  to  be 
persecuted.  Intimidated  or  deprived  of 
their  rights  in  any  country." 

Sister  Traxler's  eloquent  remarks  fol- 
low: 

Testimont  of  Sxstkb  Mak:aret  Elle::* 
Trazixb 

My  name  is  Sister  Margaret  Ellen  Traxler. 
I  reside  at  1340  East  72nd  Street,  Chicago. 
lUlnolB.  I  am  the  chairman  and  one  of  the 
foimders  of  the  National  Intarellgious  Task 
Ptwce  on  Soviet  Jewry.  I  hav#  also  served  as 
the  president  of  the  National  Coalition  of 
American  Nuns  and  as  the  executive  director 
of  the  National  Catholic  Conference  on  Inter- 
racial Justice. 

The  National  Interreligious  Task  Porce  on 
Soviet  Jewry  is  a  coalition  of  men  and  wom- 
en representing  all  of  the  rellgfous  communi- 
ties in  the  United  States  who  are  determined 
to  extend  every  possible  effort  to  ameliorate 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry.  We  are  totally 
committed  to  tbe  proposition  that  Soviet 
Jews  should  be  given  the  basic  human  right 
to  live  with  dlgmty  wlthm  the  Soviet  Union 
or  to  be  able  to  leave  that  nation  in  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom  for  the  nation  of 
their  choice.  The  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Interreligious  Task  Porce  firmly 
supp<vts  the  Jackson  Amendment  and  be- 
lieves that  this  amendment  can  be  a  vital 
factor  in  aiding  tbe  basic  aspirations  of  So- 
viet Jewry. 

In  the  light  of  the  Task  P<prce's  commit- 
ment to  Soviet  Jews,  I  should  like  to  read 
to  you  the  Statement  of  Cooaclenoe  of  the 
National  Interreligious  Task  Moroe  on  Soviet 
Jewry  which  was  adopted  in  Chicago  on 
March  20,  1072  at  our  mitlal  Alenary  session 
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attended  by  representatives  of  every  major 
religious  denomination  in  the  United  States. 
This  Statement  of  Conscience  is  the  foun- 
dational statement  of  purpose  for  the  Inter- 
religious Task  Force  and  remains  tbe  seminal 
declaration  which  brings  our  constituency 
together  around  this  great  and  crucial  human 
rights  question. 

STATXICENT  OI>  CONSCIKMCE  OF  TUB  NATIONAL 
nnXBXKLIGIOUS  CONSULTATION  ON  SOVIET 
JSWBT,  MARCH  20,   1973,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

"Thou  Shalt  not  stand  idly  by  while  the  blood 
of  my  brother  cries  out  to  thee  from 
the  earth '• 

"Let  Justice  roll  down  as  the  waters,  and 
righteous  as  a  mighty  stream" 

The  National  Interreligious  Consultation 
on  Soviet  Jewry,  meeting  In  unprecedented 
deliberation  on  March  19  and  20  in  Chicago. 
Illinois,  calls  upon  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind to  make  known  Its  profound  concern 
about  the  continued  denial  of  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion,  the  violation  of  the  right 
to  emigrate,  and  other  human  rights  of  the 
3  million  Jewish  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  of  other  deprived  groups  and  na- 
tionalities. 

For  believing  Christians  eind  Jews,  the  de- 
nial of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  and  his 
right  to  nurture  and  to  perpetuate  the  spir- 
itual life  is  to  deny  the  creative  power  of 
God  in  whose  image  He  made  man.  The  dis- 
crimination against  the  Jews  by  the  Soviet 
Union  gives  us  all  reason  to  believe  that,  un- 
der the  pretext  of  being  anti-Zionist,  It  is  the 
very  contribution  of  the  Jews  to  humanity 
which  is  under  attack.  It  is  precisely  the  Jew- 
ish testimony  in  tbe  world  that  man's  iden- 
tity and  freedom  are  not  granted  primarily 
by  any  state  or  constitution  but  are  found  in 
the  nature  of  man  himself.  That  is  why  each 
human  being  Is  threatened  in  his  funda- 
mental right  to  freedom  of  conscience  when 
the  Jews  are  p>ersecuted. 

Beallzlng  our  own  failures  in  racism  and 
In  other  areas  of  human  rights,  we  neverthe- 
less cannot  remain  silent  as  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  hamper  or  strangle  the 
spiritual  and  cultural  life  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple through  extreme  and  special  acts  of  dis- 
crimination. We  appeal  to  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities to  grant  rellgVous  rights  to  Russian 
Jewry — the  establishment  of  religious,  educa- 
tional, and  cultural  institutions  for  the  per- 
petuation of  Judaism  and  Jewish  culture; 
the  lifting  of  the  prohibitions  against  pub- 
lishing Hebrew  BlMes  and  prayerbooks  and 
the  production  of  religious  articles;  the  per- 
mission to  train  rabbis  and  Jewish  teach«s 
both  In  Russia  and  in  seminaries  abroad;  the 
creation  of  a  representative  body  of  Soviet 
Jewry  with  freedom  to  conununicate  anc".  as- 
sociate with  their  co-reUglonists  abroad. 

We  appeal  to  the  Soviet  authorities — let 
them  live  as  Jews  or  let  them  leave  to  be 
Jews.  This  consultation  Is  gratified  to  know 
that  the  Soviet  grovernment  has  heard  the 
pleas  of  millions  in  many  lands  and  has  per- 
mitted several  thousands  of  Jews  to  leave  the 
country  for  Israel  and  elsewhere.  We  urge  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  relent,  and  to  continue 
to  allow  the  thousands  of  others  who  have 
sought  exit  visas  to  emigrate  to  the  coun- 
tries of  their  choice — which  is  their  right  un- 
der the  United  Nations  Declaration. 

This  consultation  is  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  reports  of  growing  acts  of  harassment, 
intimidation,  arbitrary  arrests,  and  confine- 
ment of  Jews  and  dissenters  to  mental  in- 
stitutions. We  appeal  to  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment to  end  this  poUcy  of  wanton  oppression 
and  fear. 

This  consultation  protests  against  tbe  con- 
tinued Imprisonment  under  ruthless  condi- 
tions of  prisoners  of  conaclenoe — Jewish  and 
non-Jewish — and  we  urge  that  they  be  re- 
leased and  be  shown  clemency. 
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This  consultation  protests  against  the  gov- 
ernment sponsored  campaign  of  anti-Semitic 
and  antl-Zionlst  propaganda  which  consti- 
tutes an  incitement  to  hatred  and  violence  in 
contravention  of  the  United  Nations  Declara- 
tion on  Human  Rights. 

This  consultation  resolves  to  commit  It- 
self to  a  program  of  continuous  watchful- 
ness and  unrelenting  efforts  in  demanding 
and  in  championing  freedom  for  aU  of  So- 
viet Jewry,  of  Christians,  and  of  intellec- 
tuals— of  all  who  suffer  for  their  courage  and 
their  struggle  for  human  dignity. 

This  Natlonea  Interreligious  Consultation 
on  Soviet  Jewry  consisting  of  Protestants, 
Roman  Catholics,  Eastern  Orthodox,  and 
Jews,  authorizes  a  direct  appeal  to  Preeldent 
Nixon,  as  the  representative  of  the  American 
I>eople,  to  convey  In  clear  and  forthright 
terms  to  the  Soviet  authorities  during  their 
forthcoming  conversations  in  Moscow  the 
expectation  ot  tbe  American  people — Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  black  and  white,  liberal  and 
conservative — that  tliese  discriminations  aikd 
denials  of  Soviet  Jewry  and  others  be  stopi>ed 
now,  and  that  fundamental  human  rights  be 
granted — now.  We  seek-  the  relaxation  of 
international  tensions  and  confilcts  between 
the  United  States  and  th?  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  surest  test  c^  the  genuineness  of  the 
commitment  of  Soviet  authorities  to  the 
cause  ot  universal  peace  and  Justice  Is  the 
granting  of  Justice  and  freedom  to  tbe  Jews 
and  other  deprived  religious  groups  and 
nationalities. 

I  speak  for  the  executive  committee  of  tbe 
Interreligious  Task  Porce  and  few  thousands 
of  Christians  In  the  United  States  tn  stating 
to  you  in  the  nK>et  -emphatic  terms  that  In 
the  age  after  Auschwitz,  we  as  Christians 
are  not  going  to  stand  by  and  allow  Jews  to 
be  persecuted,  intimidated  or  deprived  of 
their  rights  In  any  country.  It  Is  on  this 
fundamental  principle  tbat  the  National  In- 
terreligious Task  Porce  on  Soviet  Jewry  today 
voices  suppcM-t  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Washington, 
Henry  M.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Lowell  aptly  de- 
scribed the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment 
as  a, 

Realistic  and  effective  formula  to  employ 
American  economic  resources  and  capabOitles 
in  securing  the  fundamental  and  interna- 
tionally recognized  right  to  emigrate. 

A  summary  of  Mr.  Lowell's  perceptive 

statement  follows: 

Sttmm.wt    op    Statement    bt    Stanlkt    H. 
Lowell 

PRINCIPAL    points 

1.  We  support  enactment  of  the  Jeickson/ 
Mills- Vanlk  freedom  of  emigration  provision 
as  part  of  the  Trade  Reform  Act.  We  believe 
that  this  section  is  a  realistic  and  effective 
formula  to  employ  American  economic  re- 
sources and  capabilities  In  securing  the 
fundamental  and  internationally  recognized 
right  to  emigrate. 

a.  We  support  detente  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  but  not  uni- 
lateral detente  where  the  UJ5.  provides  eco- 
nomic benefits  and  receives  no  quid  pro  quo 
frtMn  the  USSR.  We  are  for  a  genuine  de- 
tente. Such  a  relationship  must  Include  the 
right  and  (^>p(»-tunlty  for  people  to  move 
freely  between  countries.  The  passage  of  the 
Trade  Aet  would  result  In  overwhelming 
beneflU  to  the  USSR  economically.  It  b  ap- 
propriate for  tis  to  seek  In  return  concessions 
from  the  Soviet  Union  In  an  are*  vital  to 
all  Americana — that  Is."  human  rights! 

S.  The  Right  to  Leave  one^  country  to 
emigrate  Is  reoognlaed  tntematlonally.  It  is 
articulated  In  tntanatlonal  covenants  such 
as  the  Universal  Deelaratlcm  of  Runuui  Rights 
and  the  International  Convention  on  the 
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Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrim- 
ination. 

4.  The  Jackson  amendment,  seeking  to  as- 
sist those  oppressed  minority  groups  in  other 
countries  who  wish  to  emigrate,  has  sub- 
stantial historical  precedents  in  American 
tradition  by  executive  and  Congressional  ac- 
tion. 

5.  The  Soviet  Union  could  comply  with  the 
mandate  of  the  Jackson  amendment  by  m- 
temal  policy  decisions  and  admin  is  tra  tire 
Implementation,  within  the  existing  provi- 
sions of  its  own  laws  and  procedures. 

6.  The  strong  Senate  support  and  the 
House  action  In  passing  the  freedom  of  emi- 
gration provision  has  already  had  the  posi- 
tive effect  of  infiuencing  Soviet  authorities 
to  suspend  the  onerous  "education  tax" 
placed  on  visa  i^iplicants  with  higher  edu- 
cation. We  believe  that  enactment  of  the 
Jackson  Amendment  would  result  In  signifi- 
cant Improvements  to  Soviet  emigration 
practices. 

7.  The  emigration  of  Jews  from  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  significantly  improved  in  the 
last  year.  The  backlog  of  Soviet  Jews  trying 
to  emigrate  continues  to  Increase.  During 
the  first  quarter  of  1974,  the  permitted  emi- 
gration rate  has  significantly  decreased  by 
almost  one-third.  Harassment  of  visa  appli- 
cants has  intensified,  including  geographical 
and  professional  selectivity,  loss  of  Jobs  and 
continuing  arrest  and  Imprtsomnent. 

8.  We  are  deeply  disturbed  by  tbe  Secretary 
of  State's  assertion  that  passage  of  the  free- 
dom of  emigration  legislation  will  bring  about 
the  termination  of  Soviet  Jewish  emigration. 
Not  only  is  this  statement  questionable,  but 
it  also  may  well  create  the  danger  of  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy. 

9.  On  the  basis  of  Soviet  past  performance 
we  cannot  expect  any  improvements  in  their 
emigration  practices,  without  the  prod  of 
American  action  e^>ecially  by  tbe  Congress. 


11500  BANANAS  ON  PIKE'S  PEAK 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALCi^nCNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend my  colleagties  on  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs  for 
allowing  a  tmy  taint  of  logic  to  be  in- 
serted in  H.R.  11500,  the  bill  to  dis- 
member the  surface  coal  mining 
industry. 

As  it  emerged  from  subcommittee,  the 
bill  required  a  mine  operator  m  reclaim- 
ing the  land  to  permanently  establish 
vegetation  on  it.  Since  farm  crops  are 
harvested  annually,  this  automatically 
knocked  the  land  out  of  the  prospect  of 
grain  production.  Trees  are  not  per- 
manent, either — ^they  eventually  die, 
even  if  they  are  not  harvested  for  timber 
in  a  generation  or  two. 

Until  the  committee  wised  up  and 
took  out  the  word  "permanently,"  I  was 
afraid  Congress  was  about  to  require  the 
cultivation  of  petrified  forests. 

SUll.  the  rest  of  the  bill  represents 
petrified  thinking.  Time  and  again  it 
seeks  to  prohibit  production  of  half  our 
coal  supply  by  Imposing  ImpoesiMe 
requirements.  It  Is  as  crazy  as  toying  to 
grow  bcmanas  on  Pike's  Peak,  and  this 
one  injection  of  logic  does  not  redeem 
it. 
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SELECT  COMMTITEE  ON  ABORTION 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHUCH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  House  Resolution 
585  to  create  a  select  committee  to  study 
the  impact  and  ramifications  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decisions  on  abortion. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  add  the 
names  of  12  new  coeponsors  to  this  pro- 
posal: Messrs.  W.  C.  (Dan)  Daniel  of 
Virginia,  John  Dent  of  Pennsylvania, 
John  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Padi.  Find- 
UT  of  minois.  James  R.  Orovxs  at  New 
York,  QiLBKBT  Oims  of  Maryland, 
Hbnet  Hblstoski  of  New  Jersey,  Wn,- 
LZAM  HimGATS  Of  Missouri,  Jack  Kemp 
of  New  York,  Wouam  Kxtchuk  of  Cali- 
fornia, Watnk  Owens  of  Utah,  and  J. 
Edwaed  RotisH  of  Indiana. 

This  select  committee  would  offer  a 
sound,  responsible  means  of  carefully 
considering  the  Supreme  Court's  unprec- 
edented abortion  decisions  and  then  tak- 
ing impropriate  action.  This  course  would 
not  be  necessary  if  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee had  taken  up  the  abortion  con- 
troversy months  ago  or  expressed  any 
credible  Intention  of  doing  so  in  the  fu- 
ture. But  this  has  not  transpired. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  will  now  take  note  of  this  im- 
portant resolution  with  its  bipartisan 
sponsorship  from  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  text  of  my 
recent  letter  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  urging 
him  to  take  action  in  his  committee  on 
House  Resolution  585 : 

HotTSB   OF   RXPftBBKNTATXVXS, 

Washtnffton.  D.O.,  April  1, 1974. 
Hon.  Rat  J.  MAsoBf, 

Chairman,  The  Hcnue  Committee  on  Rules, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dk»*  Mb.  CBAimicAK:  I  am  writing  to  ap- 
peal for  your  personal  assistance  in  securing 
prompt  ooQsideratloa  of  various  proposals  to 
correct  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  on 
abcxtlon.  As  Chairman  of  the  CMnmittee  on 
Rules,  you  are  in  a  unique  position  to  as- 
sure that  the  unborn  child  is  given  a  fair 
hearing  in  the  legislative  procesB.  Aa  things 
now  artaod,  the  pro-lUe  movement  Is  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  your  leadership  if 
we  are  to  make  any  progress  In  the  93rd 
Congraas. 

As  you  know,  the  Supreme  Court,  In  two 
decisions  last  year,  struck  down  the  abor- 
tion statutes  in  every  State  in  our  Nation. 
The  Court  created  an  absolute  right  to  pro- 
cure an  abortion  during  the  first  three 
montlis  of  a  woman's  pregnancy  and  an  al- 
most unlimited  right  to  secure  an  ab<Htlon 
during  the  remaining  six  mcmths  of  preg- 
nancy untU  birth.  T^eae  tmprecedented  de- 
cisions rest  on  the  flimsiest  of  conatituticmal 
grounds  and  they  represent  an  unparalleled 
exercise  of  naked  lawmaking  power  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

In  the  wake  of  these  decisions,  doeena  of 
Members  have  Introduced  proposals  to  re- 
verse or  modify  the  Court's  rulings.  You 
are  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  various 
constitutional  amendments  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hogan.  Mr.  ZaUoCkl,  Mr.  Delaney,  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  Whltehurst,  and  others.  Mr. 
Denholm  baa  Introduoad  an  Important  blU, 
HJi.  7752;  and  I  have  offered  another  ap- 
proM^  in  my  bUl,  HJt.  8882.  All  these  pro- 
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posals  have  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  to  Its  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  Rights  and  Conatlt\itlonaI  Rights.  They 
have  been  languishing  in  that  subcommittee 
becaxise  of  the  implacable  hostility  of  Rep- 
resentative Don  Edwards,  the  Subcommittee 
Chairman,  who  appears  determined  to  pre- 
vent their  consideration  by  the  other  Mem- 
bers. They  are  likely  to  remain  burled  in  the 
subcommittee  because  of  the  quiet  acquies- 
cence of  Committee  Chairman  Peter  Rodino. 
There  are  at  least  four  ways  that  a  pro- 
life  measure  could  be  considered  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1974. 

First,  a  constitutional  amendment  or  a 
blU  could  be  reported  out  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 
At  this  point,  such  a  course  appears  almost 
Impossible  because  of  the  disposition  of  the 
Committee's  leadership. 

Second,  Mr.  Hogan's  discharge  petition 
could  bring  H.J.  Res.  261  to  the  floor.  How- 
ever, a  discharge  petition  requires  the  signa- 
tures of  ai8  Members,  and  the  Hogan  peti- 
tion Is  stUl  far  from  suocess.  As  you  know, 
discharge  petitions  entirely  circumvent  the 
hearing  process  and  thefefore  are  little  fa- 
vored and  seldom  successful.  Although  there 
may  in  the  end  be  no  alternative  to  a  dis- 
charge petition,  this  route  cannot  be  viewed 
as  a  desirable  way  to  propose  an  amendment 
to  our  Constitution,  for  It  does  not  provide 
few  the  careful  study,  full  debate,  and  public 
education  that  are  essential  in  matters  of 
this  moment.  A  discharge  petition  Is  compli- 
cated in  this  Instance  by  a  very  real  imcer- 
talnty  about  the  implications  of  HJ.  Res. 
261.  There  is  considerable  doubt  whether  one 
hour  of  debate  can  fuUy  resolve  these  ques- 
tions. 

Third,  the  Committee  od  Rules  could  con- 
duct its  own  hearings  on  the  pro-life  meas- 
ures and  then  report  one  to  the  floor.  The 
committee  used  this  procedure  to  report  S.J. 
R28.  185  earlier  this  year,  although  the  reso- 
lution fell  within  the  substantive  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  According  to  Mr.  Eckhardt  of 
Texas,  this  procedure  baa  been  employed  at 
least  seven  times  by  the  Oommlttee  on  Rules 
since  1937  (Comgressionai.  Record,  Febru- 
ary 7,  1974,  at  p.  2491),  and  In  one  instance 
a  constitutional  amendment  was  Involved. 
Although  this  procedure  Is  Indeed  unusual, 
it  has  advantage  over  a  discharge  petition; 
for  It  would  permit  Initial  study  and  screen- 
ing of  a  measure  by  the  Rules  Committee  and 
it  would  permit  an  opportunity  for  more 
thorough  debate  on  the  floor. 

Fourth,  the  House  could  create  a  select 
committee  to  study  all  ttie  implications  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  on  abortion 
and  then  report  out  appeoprlate  legislation, 
if  that  was  deemed  desirable.  This  is  the  ob- 
jective of  House  Resolution  685  which  I 
introduced  last  October  9,  with  Mr.  Keating 
and  Mr.  Roncallo.  Since  then,  this  Resolution 
has  been  co-sponsored  by  the  following 
Memlsers:  Robert  Bauman  (Md.),  Silvio 
Conte  (Mass.),  Marjorle  Bolt  (Md.),  Robert 
Huber  (Mich.),  WilUam  Hudnut  (Ind.); 
Earl  Landgrebe  (Ind.),  Trent  Lott  (Miss.), 
Romano  MazzoU  (Ky.),  William  MlnshaU 
(Ohio),  Don  Mitchell  (N.T.),  James  O'Hara 
(Mich.),  Oeoge  O'Brien  (Hi.).  Walter  PoweU 
(Ohio);  Ralph  Regula  (Ohio);  Robert  Roe 
(N.J.),  Femand  J.  St  Oeitnain  (RJ.),  Keith 
Sebellua  (Kans.),  Dick  Shoup  (Mont.), 
Charlea  Thone  (Neb.) ,  Charles  Vanlk  (Ohio) , 
WlUiam  Walsh  (N.Y.);  WUliam  Whltehurst 
(Va.);  and  Antonio  Won  Pat  (Ouam).  Mes- 
srs. Olenn  Anderson  and  Gilbert  Qude  have 
^onsored  similar  resolutions. 

The  select  committee  envisioned  by  these 
resolutions  would  be  able  to  conduct  thor- 
ough hearings  exploring  all  the  complex  is- 
sues with  respect  to  abortion  and  carefully 
considering  all  the  varlow  proposals  for  re- 
form. The  Speaker  would  be  able  to  appoint 
the  eleven  committee  members  and  would 
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thereby  assure  the  balanced  makeup  of  the 
select  committee.  The  committee  cotUd  hold 
pubUc  hearings  and  permit  aU  aldea  to  be 
heard. 

House  Resolution  585  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  where  it  has  been  now 
for  almost  six  months.  "There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Committee  is  authorized  to 
report  a  resolution  creating  a  select  com- 
mittee with  the  power  to  report  legislaion, 
for  it  has  done  so  in  the  past.  For  Instance, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Astronautics  and 
Space  Exploration,  created  by  House  Reso- 
lution. See  Congressional  Record,  March  6, 
1958  at  3443. 1  hope  your  Committee  will  now 
act. 

Were  I  to  serve  In  the  Congress  for  40 
years,  I  could  attain  no  better  position  than 
you  hold  today  to  advance  the  pro-life  move- 
ment. You  hold  in  yoxir  hfinds  the  power  to 
free  pro-life  legislation,  through  either  of 
two  different  mechanisms,  for  consideration 
by  the  House.  I  earnestly  appeal  to  you  to 
demonstrate  yo\ur  continuing  leadership 
ability  so  that  the  House  ctf  Representatives 
Is  permitted  to  work  its  wUl. 

Millions  of  Americans  are  depending  upon 
you  to  secure  legislative  action  on  abortion. 
History  will  remember  the  role  you  play. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

HASOLD  V.  ntOEHLICH, 

Member  of  Congress. 


INMATE  PURSUES  EDUCATION 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF   KKW    JXBStT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  AprU  10.  1974 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
time  of  repeated  calls  for  prison  reform 
and  inmate  rehabilitation,  it  is  most  re- 
freshing to  find  positive  action  in  this 
area — action  that  is  bringing  results. 
Burlington  County  College,  located  in 
Pemberton,  N.J.,  has  recently  established 
a  correctional  education  program  for  in- 
mates incarcerated  at  the  Bordentown 
Reformatory.  This  progvam  is  working 
exceptionally  well. 

I  would  like  to  share  an  article  from 
the  Burlington  County  limes  which  de- 
scribes the  success  of  one  Inmate  who 
has  gotten  a  new  start  because  of  the 
college  program: 

Makes  Prison  His  Colixcs:   Liter  Porsttes 

Educatiok,  Tutors  iNMAtEs  at  Reading 
(By  Joseph  M.  Donadleu) 

Chesterfield  Township.— One  Inmate  at 
the  Bordentown  Reformatory  seems  to  be 
testing  the  limits  to  see  how  far  he  can  go 
and  seems  to  be  getting  encouragement  from 
the  people  working  with  him. 

Matthew  Sheridan,  a  26-year-oId  Inmate 
in  the  fifth  year  of  a  life  sentence  on  a  charge 
of  armed  robbery-murder  from  Atlantic 
County,  has  already  received  an  associate 
degree  from  B\irllngton  County  College,  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  Stockton  State  Col- 
lege and  Is  now  looking  for  an  opportunity 
to  continue  graduate  studies  within  the  walls 
of  the  reformatory. 

With  the  help  of  a  program  of  college 
courses  offered  by  Burlington  County  Col- 
lege, Sheridan  said  he  got  a  new  start  on  a 
college  program.  He  completed  his  work  for 
a  bachelor's  degree  last  Jvine  with  the  coop- 
eration of  professors  from  Stockton  State 
College  and  offlclala  at  the  reformatory. 

Although  he  has  no  word  yet  from  officials 
at  Trenton  State  CoUege  of  Monclalr  State 
College  on  the  possibility  of  arranging  a 
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course  of  graduate  study  in  education  while 
lie  Is  serving  time,  Sheridan  Is  stUl  working 
with  professors  from  Stockton  to  complete 
his  requirements  for  teacher  certification. 

Although  he  is  not  enrolled  In  any  defined 
program  at  the  present  time,  Sheridan  is 
working  on  an  independent  study  covirse  in 
Chinese  history  under  the  direction  of  a  pro- 
fessor from  Stockton. 

Much  of  his  earlier  coursework  for  Stock- 
ton was  completed  in  a  similar  manner  with 
a  course  of  readings,  research  and  writing 
and  discussion  with  Stockton  professors  who 
regxilarly  traveled  to  Bordentown  for  his 
classes. 

Meanwhile,  he  is  also  working  in  the  re- 
formatory's educational  section  as  Inmate- 
coordinator  for  Burlington  County  College's 
Right-to-Read  program  and  as  a  tutor  in  the 
program  as  well  as  teaching  In  the  adult 
education  program  conducted  by  the  reform- 
atory. 

Since  it  is  Impossible  to  list  him  on  the 
professional  staff  of  the  reformatory,  even 
though  he  has  a  college  degree  and  is  teach- 
ing, E.  Calvin  Neubert,  assistant  to  the 
supervisor  of  educational  programs  at  the 
Bordentown  Reformatory  said  Sheridan  is 
listed  as  an  Inmate  para-professional  and 
receives  no  extra  compensation  for  it. 

By  his  own  admission,  Sheridan  said  he 
got  himself  in  prison  through  his  own  "stu- 
pidity" and  "search  for  Independence". 

"I  didn't  know  what  I  wanted,  but  I  knew 
I  wanted  something  different.  What  I  was 
doing  seemed  to  be  a  safe  and  easy  way  to 
get  what  I  wanted,"  he  said. 

A  three -month -long  series  of  break-ins 
ended  with  an  armed  robbery  and  fatal 
shooting  with  a  subsequent  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment at  the  age  of  20,  said  Sheridan. 

"One  thing  led  to  another.  Robbery  is  a 
monster  that  can  be  a.<;  addictive  as  drugs," 
he  said. 

Although  Sheridan  said  he  was  not  the 
trigger-man  In  the  armed  robbery,  he  and 
one  of  the  two  co-defendants  charged  with 
the  murder  pleaded  "Non  Vult"  to  the 
charge.  The  third  man  was  convicted  in  a 
trial  by  jury,  he  said. 

FoUowing  his  conviction,  Sheridan  was 
sent  to  Trenton  State  Prison  where  he  spent 
two  months  in  1969  before  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Bordentown  in  May. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  Reformatory,  Sheri- 
dan said  he  stepped  into  the  library  there, 
but  never  returned  until  much  later  after 
Burlington  County  College  had  begun  to 
stock  the  shelves  with  materials  purchased 
with  a  federal  grant. 

<  Before  he  got  Into  trouble,  Sheridan  said 
he  had  spent  two  years  at  Pennsylvania 
MUltary  College  as  a  cadet,  dropped  out, 
and  enrolled  in  a  two  year  college  In  South 
Jersey.  He  was  arrested  during  the  first 
semester  he  was  there,  he  said. 

On  the  outside,  before  he  got  into  trou- 
ble, Sheridan  admits  he  was  not  a  good 
student. 

"When  I  got  here  I  tried  to  get  my  head 
together;  tried  to  find  out  what  had  hap- 
pened and  decided  on  where  I  was  going." 

"I  decided  to  try  to  do  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  start  over  new.  I  wasn't  worried  about 
the  time  it  would  take  me  to  graduate,  but 
the  way  I  would  graduate,"  he  said. 

The  beginning  of  the  Burlington  County 
College  program  at  the  Reformatory  changed 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  institution,  he 
said. 

When  he  first  arrived  at  B<»tlentown, 
Sheridan  said  he  found  he  could  not  under- 
stand the  language  of  the  Inmates  and  they 
could  not  understand  him,  so  he  had  to  learn 
a  new  language. 

He  found  he  could  talk  with  some  of  the 
inmates  in  the  section  where  he  was  sisslgned 
and  they  as  a  group  enrolled  when  the  Bur- 
lington County  College  courses  were  intro- 
duced early  In  1970. 

Although  there  was  a  little  trouble  from 
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some  of  the  guards  at  first,  it  soon  quieted 
down.  There  was  no  trouble  from  other 
Inmates  because  he  had  been  active  in  in- 
mate programs  and  was  identified  as  a  long- 
timer. 

When  the  courses  were  started,  "things 
began  to  happen,"  he  said. 

"Suddenly,  a  guy  who  was  illiterate 
wanted  to  be  like  those  who  were  enrolled  in 
the  college  courses,  put  on  glass  frames 
without  lenses  and  started  carrying  around  a 
large  volume  from  the  library,"  said  Sheri- 
dan. 

"For  real.  I  saw  it,"  he  said. 

"At  first,  there  was  a  big  interest  In 
psychology,"  he  said. 

The  reason?  "I  guess  most  people  have  a 
fear  of  psychology  and  psychiatrists  and  see 
them  as  someone  who  digs  around  Inside  of 
you." 

Before  the  college  courses  were  offered, 
the  main  reading  done  inside  the  reforma- 
tory was  mysteries  and  westerns,  but  "now 
the  quality  of  reading  has  changed  and  there 
is  more  phlloeophy  and  history  than  there 
was  before,"  he  said. 

"It  showed  me  there  was  a  new  life  that  I 
didn't  see  before.  When  I  landed  here,  I  was 
lacking  confidence  in  rayself,  but  now  I've 
gotten  an  opportunity  and  confidence  and  I 
feel  I  can  help  other  people,"  he  said. 

"For  the  first  time  there  is  an  inmate 
teaching  others,"  he  said. 

But,  he  has  authority  he  can't  realistical- 
ly use.  While  a  teacher  from  the  outside 
could  threaten  to  report  an  Inmate  who  is 
giving  him  problems  In  class.  Sheridan,  as 
an  inmate,  does  not  see  that  as  a  realistic 
alternative  since  he  must  still  associate  with 
other  inmates  and  must  live  with  them. 

As  far  as  discipline  In  the  classroom  goes, 
he  said  he  tries  to  make  a  troublesome  in- 
mate make  up  his  own  mind  about  what  he's 
doing. 

"I  don't  see  myself  as  walking  any  damned 
tight-rope.  I've  had  problems  but  not  big 
ones,"  he  said. 

His  solution  Is  not  to  caU  on  any  sort  of 
inmate -sjrstem  of  enforcement,  he  eald. 

"There  are  other  ways  to  settle  problems 
other  than  by  threats  or  violence.  I  couldn't 
see  myself  as  a  teacher  or  professional  if  I 
had  to  use  that  type  of  power  play  to  enforce 
order,"  he  said. 

In  addition  to  his  work  as  a  tutor  in  the 
Rigbt-to-Read  program,  as  Inmate  coordi- 
nator for  the  program  with  scheduling  and 
planning  for  new  sessions  and  working  with 
personnel  sent  over  from  Burlington  County 
College.  Sheridan  Is  also  captain  and  coach 
for  the  imnate  weight-lifting  team. 

With  all  of  that,  and  his  studies,  Sheridan 
said  he  is  also  on  call  to  work  in  the  institu- 
tional hospital  when  needed. 

Before  he  became  involved  In  the  college 
activities  at  the  reformatory,  Sheridan  said 
he  was  assigned  to  wcu-k  at  the  hospital  and 
now  would  work  whenever  needed  because 
he  would  feel  he  is  needed. 

According  to  Neubert,  Sheridan  is  "prob- 
ably above  the  norm  for  men  incarcerated  at 
this  time  of  life.  I  would  say  he  is  more  than 
satisfactory  or   above   average." 

"He  has  won  the  respect  of  both  his  peer 
group,  among  the  Inmates,  and  the  profes- 
sional staff  here,"  said  Neubert. 


ACTION  ON  OIL  INDUSTRY  TAX 
PRIVILEGES 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Ajnil  10,  1974 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  has 
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approved  a  measure  that  would  entirely 
phase  out  the  present  22-percent  oil 
depletion  allowance  by  1977.  We  are  in- 
formed that  such  a  move  by  the  Con- 
gress, if  approved,  could  add  some  $3 
billion  to  the  oil  industry's  tax  bill  in 
the  next  3  years. 

I  believe  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Mills,  and  those  Members 
who  voted  to  end  that  depletion  allow- 
ance, are  to  be  commended  by  the  House 
and  the  American  people  for  such  a  posi- 
tive, long  overdue  beginning  on  ending 
accumulated  tax  privileges  presently  en- 
joyed by  the  domestic  oil  industry. 

Previously,  a  weaker  measure  had  been 
approved  by  the  tax-writing  committee. 
"The  chairman,  however,  correctly  read- 
ing the  will  and  indignation  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  knew  the  original  bill  would  fail 
on  the  floor  of  this  House.  The  Nixon 
administration,  true  to  its  permanent 
policy  of  all-out  support  for  our  oil 
industry,  opposed  any  depletion  phase- 
out.  Also  due  credit  are  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee who  supported  Mr.  Mills,  know- 
ing the  time  has  at  last  come  for  congres- 
sional action  in  this  crucial  area. 

With  oil  and  gas  commanding  astro- 
nomical prices,  resulting  in  staggering 
profits  to  the  oil  industry,  tax  incentives 
for  big  oil  are  a  fraud  upon  the  consum- 
ing public.  Deletion  allowances  of  all 
kinds,  with  a  tiny  handful  of  minimal 
exceptions,  are  nothing  more  than  tax 
gimmicks  allowing  extractive  industries 
to  evade  Federal  taxes. 

Water-down  proposals  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  oil  industry  apologists  as  a  last 
ditch  defense  against  meaningful  tax 
reform.  These  would  have  us  believe  and 
accept  a  meaningless  step,  labeled  en- 
ticingly an  excess  profits  tax.  The  ration- 
ale offered  for  this  is  that  industry 
should  be  allowed  to  keep  its  huge  ill- 
gotten  gains  to  finance  increased  pro- 
duction. This  can  only  be  termed  an  as- 
sault upon  inteUigence. 

In  the  past,  the  vast  range  of  tax  pref- 
erences granted  the  oil  industry  by  Con- 
gress gained  the  American  consumer 
nothing,  as  the  recent  energy  crunch 
showed  so  vividly.  Big  oil  went  abroad, 
using  American  tax  breaks  to  explore 
and  develop  foreign  oil  fields.  They  also 
used  such  tax  writeoffs  to  build  many 
new  refineries  abroad,  writing  them  off 
while  ignoring  growing  domestic  refinery 
needs.  We  all  know  the  result.  Most  im- 
portantly, the  American  people  now 
have  a  far  broader  understanding  of 
what  really  is  going  on  and  what  big  oil 
is  reaping  in  profits  at  the  expense  of 
domestic  consumers.  As  the  Church  com- 
mittee hearings  have  shown  so  vividly, 
these  massive  multinationals  have  no 
loyalty  to  the  United  States,  only  to  tax 
advantages  and  profits  they  are  allowed 
to  take  domestically  by  lax  tax  laws. 

That  is  why  special  tax  privileges  sav- 
ing big  oil  $2  bilUon  annusdly  in  the  form 
of  depletion  sdlowances  should  be  forth- 
with ended  by  Ccngress.  It  exempts  22 
percent  of  aU  oil  income  from  any  Fed- 
eral taxation,  allowing  them  to  pocket 
vast  sums  while  the  taxpayer,  paying 
the  highest  energy  prices  in  history,  must 
take  up  the  slack  by  paying  missing  tax 
revenues    into    the    Federal    Treasury. 
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Hake  no  mliitaka.  If  TJtade  Sua  laat 
setttnc  It  fnmMf  on.  ha  has  to  extnct 
it  froni  the  avcnca  coownnwr  aaod 
taxpayer. 

I  do  not  bdleve  Oonsren  shoifld  aOov 
amy  exemptlau  to  the  newly  anvofred 
rule  phaabig  out  the  oil  depletion  aUow- 
anoe.  Many  ofl  wtih  have  been  written 
off  af  a  reaoit  of  ttito  ctamnlck — Bome  of 
tbem  Mvenl  tlaiee  ofer. 

Had  we  been  aUe  to  roU  back  the 
mind-bonUnc  ofl  and  tas  prices  pres- 
ently pFeralUiiK  la  the  American  market- 
place, eonamnen  would  have  been 
P»Pted  eane  benefit.  RevreUably,  ttie 
President  choae  to  veto  Congress  price 
rollback.  FUUnc  that  move,  the  time  Is 
now  ripe  for  an  end  to  aU  depletion  al- 
lowances for  Mc  oQ. 

Nor  ahoidd  we  stop  there.  The  foreign 
tax  credlk  Is  and  daodd  be  the  central 
target  of  this  Oonsress.  Here  is  where  U« 
on  gains  most  fram  foreign  Investanents 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  people. 
By  aOowfeiK  them  to  write  off,  doUar  for 
dollar,  whatever  they  hivest  or  spend 
abroad,  we  are  snbMUng  their  richest 
tax  break.  With  such  an  Inoentive.  it 
pays  thna  to  put  forefgn  investment 
flnt.  ahead  of  new  reflnnrles  and  for- 
thCT  exploratlan  at  bone. 

Certain  ttitags.  thankfully,  have 
rhan«ed  as  a  residt  of  the  embargo.  The 
p«*fie  has  had  a  taste  ot  the  effects  over 
a  Ions  tenn  of  glvfaig  tadig  ott  such  ac- 
eundated  tax  prrfetence.  umions  of 
cttlaens  are  drtnandlng  action  by  Oon- 
gress.  and  Congren  should  respond.  The 
buck  has  stopped  with  us.  We  have  a  re- 
BponslMllty  to  torn  a  deaf  ear  to  oU  lob- 
byists, who  for  ■•  tone  liave  had  tfatngs 
their  own  way  in  this  dty. 

A  weak  measure  wiNdd  not  pass.  I  for 
one  would  not  go  back  to  my  consttt- 
oency,  which  has  sustained  grterouB 
economic  and  social  damace  as  a  result 
ct  hlgli-preasared  shottaees.  and  dahn 
to  have  represented  their  Interests  if  we 
did  not  emerge  wlOi  significant  reform. 
Further.  I  beUere  and  hope  this  is  a  start, 
rather  than  an  Isolated  tnrtance  of 
fxudginff  reform  under  pressure.  I  sliall 
support  and  vote  for  an  end  to  the  oil 
depletion  allowance. 

As  the  song  says,  "Ihe  ttanes  they  are 
a'changlng." 


SMAU.  BU8INE88  TAX  REFORM 


HON.  JOHN  T.  McCOLUSTER 

IH  THS  HOD8E  OF  BXFBXSENTATIVES 

Wednesdaw.  April  10.  1S74 

Mr.  MxXXHUaneaL  Mr.  fi^Mnker.  late 
last  month  I  was  pclvHeved  to  attend -» 
presentatlan  auKle  to  the  House  Seteet 
Committee  on  Small  Burineas  hy  report- 
sentattvese<  the  Matjonal  Small  Business 
Asaociation.  At  that  pnaentatlon  were 
over  100  Members  ot  the  House. 

Before  addresstaw  aayeelf  to  the  sub- 
atanoe  of  tfaa  iiiiwiiiialluu  made,  I  want 
to  eoouaend  NatldMd  SBMll  Bwteeas  Aa- 
■odatlon  for  taUnc  the  leadenfalp  tai 
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aggressively  pushing  for  the  passage  of 
the  Bibie-Evtais  small  business  tax  sim- 
pTtfleatlon  and  reform  bU  introduced  In 
the  first  session  of  this  Congress.  The 
association  has  brought  about  such  a 
ground  swell  throughout  our  constitu- 
encies that  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
that  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Whbur  Mnxs,  has  agreed 
that  his  committee  will  conduct  execu- 
tive hearic^  on  this  all-Important  sub- 
ject of  small  business  tax  reform  early 
next  month. 

We  were  parties  to  the  opening  shot 
of  a  new  revolution.  Modem-day  conti- 
nentals laid  fiery  words  before  us  and 
threw  down  the  gauntlet  of  chstUenge  to 
do  something  about  our  country  having 
been  turned  over  to  big  business,  big  gov- 
ernment, and  big  labor,  ihese  words  were 
the  shots  of  the  revolt  sponsored  by  NSB 
on  behalf  of  lOV^  millloD  small  busi- 
nesses who  are  losing  ground  disastrously 
in  maiket  share,  assets,  and  profits. 
These  are  the  firms  who  are  the  eco- 
nomic backbone  of  our  great  country — 
a  coimtry  which  was  bom  of  revolution. 
The  tyranny  faced  by  our  forefathers 
at  Lexington,  Conea-d,  Boston.  Yoric- 
town.  and  other  cherished  places  was 
nothing  compared  to  Uie  tyranny  under 
which  small  business  suffers  today.  These 
10*2  mflllon  firms  account  for  98  percent 
of  the  coimtry's  total  business  units,  yet 
In  1972  a  handful  of  economically  power- 
ful giants— only  350 — controlled  68  per- 
cent of  the  assets  in  corpM«te  manufac- 
turing. These  same  companies,  repre- 
senting less  than  one-third  of  1  percent 
of  the  country's  manufacturing  firms  re- 
ceived almost  73  percent  of  the  profits. 
The  Boston  tea  party  was  small  potatoes 
compared  to  this  1972  bl«  business  milk- 
ing party— which  still  go«  on. 

How  much  longer  are  we  going  to  sit 
hexe  and  allow  Ug  business,  big  govern- 
ment and  big  labor— to  dictate  the 
policies  of  our  great  country.  Top  big 
government  management  is  run  by 
draftees  from  big  buslncBs.  They,  after 
directing  the  agencies  aod  so  forth,  re- 
turn to  the  open  and  thankful  arms  of 
their  giant  corporation  to  reap  the  bene- 
fits from  the  seeds  sown  while  in — and  I 
mean  literally  in — the  scat  of  govern- 
ment. This  b  a  case  where  the  left  hand 
does  know  what  the  right  hand  does 
because  they  are  one  and  the  same. 

For  the  past  several  decades,  the  "big 
three" — big  business,  big  0Dvemment,  big 
labor — ^have  been  expanding  at  a  rate 
out8tTln>ing  the  rest  o*  the  ectmomy.  The 
relative  diminution  of  the  small  business 
share  of  the  national  economy  has  de- 
veloped trends  which  tend  to  worsen  the 
health  of  the  American  sststem.  It  is  im- 
perative that  acticm  be  taken  to  rest<He 
and  expand  the  growth  and  viability  of 
small  business  before  these  trends  be- 
come irreversible. 

The  eoonmny  is  now  dominated  by  the 
"big  three".  At  the  same  time  the  "big 
three"  pay  Up-servlce  to  the  virtues  of 
smskll  business,  they  make  certain,  by 
their  actions,  that  iHlmarOy  only  their 
Interests  are  promoted  and  protected. 
The 'irig  ttwee"  fomndato  »  national  eco- 
nomic policy  that,  regantess  of  Intent, 
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discourages,  handicaps,  aqueeaes,  and 
often  destroys  small  bustqess.  Their  ac- 
tlcHB  are  counterproductive,  incestuous, 
and  sdf  ^servlag  in  nature.  As  a  result, 
only  the  "scraps  on  the  table"  are  left 
for  everyone  else. 

First — a  look  at  big  bmsiness.  In  20 
years— 1950-70— more  than  $65  billion 
In  manufacturing  and  mining  assets  were 
acquired  in  mergers  of  C9mpanles  with 
more  than  $10  mllliim  in  assets.  Almost 
$40  billion  of  those  assets  were  acquired 
by  just  200  companies. 

Second — a  look  at  big  goremment.  Big 
government  has  paralleled  the  explosive 
growth  of  big  business.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment now  directly  controls  the  ex- 
penditiu'e  of  about  one-flftti  of  our  gross 
national  product.  Its  annual  level  of  ex- 
penditure has  gone  from  less  than  $10 
billion  in  1940  to  $43.1  billton  in  1950  to 
more  than  a  $300  billion  budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Third— a  look  at  big  labor.  For  small 
business,  true  collecttve  bargaining  with 
big  labor  is  now  largely  a  miyth.  Big  busi- 
ness and  big  labor  between  them  black-  ' 
jack  small  bnsineaB  with  Jndostty-wlde 
standards  throughout  the  •conony.  And 
big  government  ignores  the  counterpro- 
ductive impact  of  this  Msdcjaddng  on 
the  consumer  and  small  bufiness. 

Why  is  it  that  top  offlciajls  of  big  gov- 
ernment travd  twice  a  year  to  places  like 
White  Sulpluu-  £b;Mings  to  "brief"  behind 
dosed  dooxs  big  tnisiness  members  of  the 
business  council?  Is  it  not  Only  fair  that 
big  government  do  the  same  for  small 
business — with  the  doors  open? 

When  big  labor  sits  down  with  big 
business  to  negotiate,  why  does  not  the 
D^artment  of  Labor,  or  4t  least  some 
Government  agency,  r^resent  small 
business,  because  the  "settlements"  in- 
exorably bind  small  bosine*? 

lliese  revolotionailes  f«om  the  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Association  have 
even  laid  down  a  timetable  of  accom- 
plishment Each  Member  has  received 
the  association's  presentation  and  its 
challenge.  Let  us  all  realise  that  we  have 
beoi  served  notice  that  ev«nts  ate  hap- 
pening and  a  small  bustneas  deelaratjon 
of  equality  has  been  signed  tmd  delivered 
to  us. 

The  general  goal  of  NalUonal  Small 
Business  Assodatlon  may  be  stated  sim- 
ply: Small  and  medium-size  business 
needs  an  effecUve  national  policy  devel- 
oped and  carried  out  to  restore  competi- 
tive balance.  That  policy  must  produce 
substantially  greater  growth  for  small 
and  medium-size  business  than  for  big 
business  and  big  government 

The  NSB  specific  15-year  program  is 
twofold : 

By  1976.  our  Nation's  206th  anniver- 
sary of  its  Declaratifln  of  ladqmidence, 
there  shall  be  adopted  and  enacted  a  na- 
tional poUcy  committed  to  a  "catch-up" 
for  small  and  medium-size  ))uslness; 

By  1989.  the  200th  anniversary  of  our 
Constitutian.  there  shall  have  been  ful- 
filled a  natjonal  pcdicy  which,  to  measure 
its  success,  shall  obtain,  in  industry  after 
industiy.  a  doaUing  of  the  aiiaie  of  the 
Buuket  lieid  today  by  amaa  and  medium- 
size  bosinesB. 
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There  are  no  veiled  threats  in  these 
words.  There  are  no  implications  of 
bloodshed  and  violence.  There  are  how- 
ever positive  statements  of  wants  and 
demands  which,  if  acceded  to,  will  make 
our  country  a  better  place  to  live  in  and 
infinitely  stronger.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  firebrands  but  with  sensible  and 
practical  small  business  men  who  for 
over  three  decades  have  been  victimized 
by  their  "benevolent"  big  government; 
its  partner  in  coUusion,  big  business;  and 
the  nonvirginal  handmaiden  of  both, 
big  labor.  We  have  a  duty  to  bring  equity 
to  our  codes  and  laws  as  they  affect  all 
citizens  of  America. 

We  must  begin  by  acknowledging  the 
correctness  of  the  complaints  from  small 
business  and  follow  through  by  seriously 
studying  what  these  modem  day  non- 
violent revolutionaries  regard  as  their 
rights — equal  treatment  imder  our  Con- 
stitution and  laws. 

I  most  earnestly  commend  to  you  the 
National  Small  Business  Association 
plan  to  "preserve  America  through  a 
national  policy  committed  to  'catch-up' 
growth  of  smaller  business." 


WHY  CONTROLS  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
EXTENDED 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  my 
colleagues  to  read  a  very  thoughtful  and 
constmctive  article  by  Paul  McCracken 
on  why  controls  have  not  worked  and 
why  we  need  to  exercise  fiscal  and 
monestary  restraint: 

Shoctlo  Controls  Bb  Extended? 
(By  PaiU  W.  McCracken) 

During  the  weeks  ahead  the  Congress  must 
Dtake  a  decision  about  whether  to  continue 
wage  and  price  controls.  Since  the  legislative 
authority  terminates  at  the  end  of  April, 
even  no  action  (for  whatever  reason)  would 
be  a  decision — a  decision  to  Jettison  them. 

This  wUl  be  a  tough  decision.  What  makes 
economic  sense  often  does  not  make  near- 
term  political  sense,  particularly  in  this 
turbulent  election  year,  and  the  current  ques- 
tion about  extending  these  controls  is  a  good 
illustration  of  this  tension. 

This  decision  Inevitably  reflects  political  as 
well  as  economic  considerations.  This  thought 
will  distress  some,  but  it  Is  hardly  surprising 
that  decisions  made  in  the  political  arena 
wUl  be  in  part  poUtlcal. 

Those  making  decisions  about  economic 
policy  can  be  forgiven  for  making  them  on 
poUtlcal  grounds,  providing  they  are  clear- 
eyed  about  the  economic  consequences  of 
their  actions.  A  key  question  In  these  deliber- 
ations during  the  months  ahead,  therefore, 
is:  What  have  been  the  results,  the  conse- 
quences, of  the  controls  program? 

Obviously  these  controls  cannot  be  re- 
tired on  a  "mission  accompUshed"  basis  If 
the  mission  they  were  supposed  to  accom- 
plish was  a  reasonably  placid  price  level.  Prom 
August  1971.  when  the  New  Economic  PoUcy 
was  lnaug\irated,  to  January  1974.  the  con- 
sumer price  Index  rose  at  the  rate  of  6  6% 
per  year.  And  the  rate  of  Inflation  has  at 
course,  been  accelerating.  Quarter  by  quarter 
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through  1973's  phases  and  freezes  the  con- 
sumer price  index  moved  from  a  6.1  %  per  year 
rate  In  the  first  quarter  to  a  9.9%  pace  in  the 
three  months  ending  with  last  December. 
And  the  limited  Information  now  available 
suggests  that  In  the  current  quarter  the  an- 
nual rate  will  have  been  In  excess  of  10  Tc 
per  year. 

RISE  IN  PRICES  INDEXES,  1973 
(Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  by  quarters  in  percent) 


Type 


1st 


2d 


3d 


4th 


All  consumer  prices 6.1  8.4  9  1  9  9 

Food  prices 18.6  20.2  24.6  145 

Energy  prices 8.2  11.6  5.7  27  0 

All  other  prices 2.5  4.1  4.7  6.8 

Wholesale  industrial  prices.  6.5  15.7  6  5  20  5 

Energyprices ..  12.8  41.3  22.2  133.2 

Other  prices 5.9  12.6  4.9  11.3 


Moreover,  the  acceleration  was  pervasive. 
Even  with  the  hyperactive  eruptions  of  food 
and  fuel  prices  excluded  from  the  picture, 
other  consumer  prices  were  rising  at  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  6.8%  by  the  final  quarter 
of  1973,  up  sharply  from  a  2.5%  rate  In  the 
first  quarter. 

Finally,  a  look  over  the  shoulder  at  what 
has  been  happening  at  wholesale  prices  pro- 
vides nttle  support  for  optimism  that  infla- 
tion is  on  the  wane.  Industrial  wholesale 
prices  were  rising  at  the  rate  of  20.5  7o  per 
year  in  the  fourth  quarter,  and  again  with 
energy  prices  out  of  the  arithmetic,  the  figure 
was  still  11.3%.  And  data  for  1974  show  no 
clear  evidence  of  deceleration.  If  these  are  the 
price  Increases  which  wUl  be  moving  through 
to  the  consumer  level  during  the  months 
ahead,  the  BLS  monthly  price  releases  will 
not  make  comforting  reading. 

What  do  these  prices  tell  us  about  the  wis- 
dom of  extending  the  control  program? 
Surprisingly  Uttle. 

On  political  and  economic  grounds  one 
could  argue  either  that  the  controls  obviously 
remain  urgently  needed  or  that  obviously 
controls  are  not  effective  In  dealing  with  in- 
flation. The  key  question  is  not  whether  the 
price  level  was  rising.  About  that  there  is  no 
argument.  The  question  is  whether  these 
price  and  wage  controls  were  keeping  the  rate 
of  inflation  lower  than  It  otherwise  would 
have  been:  Were  they  making  a  difference? 
To  draw  a  circle  around  that  question  more 
is  obviously  needed  than  some  arithmetic  on 
rates  of  Inflation.  And  that  has  been  provided 
by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in  Its 
annual  report  released  last  month  (which. 
In  terms  of  solid  analytical  content.  Is  prob- 
ably the  best  report  In  the  councU's  his- 
tory). 

One  argument,  frequently  made,  can 
quickly  be  dismissed — namely,  that  the  dam 
was  broken  by  the  shift  last  year  from  Phase 
2  to  Phase  3.  Prices  of  items  subject  to  simi- 
lar regulations  during  the  two  phases  (In- 
cluding those  not  subject  to  control  during 
either  phase)  rose  at  the  i^nnmyi  rate  of  4.8% 
in  Phase  2,  and  during  Phase  3  the  figure  was 
11.7%.  The  Increases  In  prices  of  items  for 
which  Phase  2  controls  were  relaxed  (abol- 
ished or  made  self -administered)  were  sub- 
stantiaUy  lower— 2.6%  and  5.1%  respec- 
tively—and the  acceleration  in  their  rate  of 
inflation  from  Phase  2  to  Phase  3  was  also 
smaller. 

The  issue  here,  however,  is  not  so  much  one 
of  statistics  as  one  of  logic.  The  key  error  in 
much  theorizing  about  public  policy  actions. 
Including  price  and  wage  restraint,  is  failure 
to  take  accoiint  of  subsequent  consequence 
and  reactions.  If  some  prices  are  restrained 
from  rising,  so  It  seems  to  some,  this  Just 
helps  that  much  to  hold  down  the  general 
price  level.  EminenUy  reasonable  as  this  su- 
perficially may  seem,  that  conclusion  does 
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not  necessarily  foUow  at  all.  Since  customers 
now  buy  these  Items  for  less  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  paid,  some  purchasing  power 
is  -left  over."  What  is  done  with  It?  There 
are  two  possibilities.  People  could  simply 
save  it.  spend  that  much  less.  This  does  not 
seem  to  have  happened.  Consumers  spent 
93.8 Tf  of  their  after-tax  incomes  In  1973, 
almost  precisely  the  same  as  the  93.9%  av- 
erage for  the  essentially  pre-lnflatlon  years 

1964-1966. 

Apparently  whatever  was  "left  over"  be- 
cause some  prices  were  held  down  was  spent 
either  on  Items  subject  to  price  control  or  in 
other  directions. 

If  so  the  result  would  be  expected  to  be  an 
increase  in  real  output,  if  output  could  ex- 
pand. If  the  economy  could  not  respond  with 
increased  output,  either  because  of  bottle- 
necks or  a  general  shortage  of  capacity,  some 
combination  of  growing  shortages  and  higher 
prices  would  be  the  result.  This  clearly  has 
been  the  result  during  the  last  year  or  so. 

Now  it  is  possible  that  price  controls  make 
for  less  Intense  spending  through  holding 
down  incomes.  Statistical  studies  of  the  ef- 
ect  of  these  controls  on  wages  is  incon- 
clusive, generally  suggesting  that  the  im- 
pact at  best  was  small  and  may  have  been 
zero.  The  major  change  in  the  distribution 
of  income  is  that  the  proflts  share  In  1973 
remained  substantially  below  that  of  the 
mid-1960s.  In  1973  proflts  were  equal  to 
1 1 .7  ""c  of  the  GNP  originating  In  nonflnanclal 
corporations.  This  was  up  from  10.7%  in 
1971.  the  year  these  controls  began,  but  it  is 
well  below  the  16.1 'i  average  for  1963-65. 
The  controls  may,  therefore,  have  made  some 
contribution  to  the  shortages  of  capacity 
that  became  apparent  last  year. 

THE  DELrVERT  BOTTLENECK 

Since  It  Is  Inherent  In  controls  that  they 
tend  to  create  bottleneck  shortages,  these 
controls  may  have  aggravated  the  rate  of 
Inflation  by  limiting  the  ability  of  the  econ- 
omy to  respond  to  strong  demands  with  in- 
creased supplies.  While  different  measures 
of  operating  rates  support  widely  varying 
conclusions  about  whether  our  economic 
capacity  generally  was  under  pressure,  we 
do  know  that  the  unemployment  rate  for 
the  year  was  4.9%,  and  even  with  allow- 
ances for  age  and  sex  changes  it  was  not 
abnormally  low.  We  also  know,  however, 
that  one  measure  of  the  dlfBculty  of  get- 
ting deUveries,  the  proportion  of  com- 
panies reporting  slower  deliveries,  was  just 
over  90%  in  the  second  quarter  of  1973 — a 
level  exceeded  only  once,  In  the  third  quarter 
of  1950  at  the  time  of  the  Korean  conflict. 

With  severe  supply  constraints  controls 
could  not  have  had  much  effect  In  restrain- 
ing general  inflation  unless  they  were  ac- 
companied by  further  fiscal  and  monetary 
restraint;  vrtth  that  restraint,  a  more 
moderate  rate  of  Inflation  would  have  been 
a  reasonable  expectation  In  any  case. 

An  alternative  measxxre  of  the  effect 
that  these  controls  have  had  on  the  rate  of 
inflation  comes  through  statistical  esti- 
mates of  the  rise  In  the  price  level  that 
price-making  forces  could  have  been  ex- 
pected to  produce  compared  with  what 
actually  happened.  These  studies  also  sug- 
gest that  the  extent  to  which  the  controls 
program  has  limited  the  .ise  in  the  price 
level  Is  quite  small.  Some  studies  indicate 
no  discernible  effect,  while  others  suggest 
that  without  the  controls  the  rise  In  the 
price  level  during  this  period  might  have 
been  two  or  three  percentage  points  larger 
than  the  14 '/j  %  that  actually  did  occur. 

Those  In  the  political  arena  confront  an 
Inevitably  political  decision  about  whether 
to  extend  these  controls.  There  will  be  the 
usual  Jockeying  to  reflect  different  Interest 
groups,  and  between  the  two  ends  of  Penn- 
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87lir»nU  Avttnue  far  poUtlcftl  poslUon.  Bco- 
nomlc  analjaU  has  i»«t*»«»«f  to  contribute  to 
tbeoe  iMUtto*!  strugflea. 

KcoMomc  AXAXiTSM'  ooimia^rnoir 
Economic  analysis  does,  however,  bare 
something  to  contribute  wben  It  comes  to 
questions  about  the  economic  consequences 
of  this  decision.  K  the  decision,  either 
overtly  or  by  default.  Is  to  let  the  controls 
proe^am  expire,  two  major  consequences 
can  reasonably  be  expected.  One  Is  that  the 
overall  rate  of  inflation  will  not  be  markedly 
affected.  Some  Individual  prices  may  change 
Bignlflcantly  as  the  pricing  system  comes 
into  better  balance,  though  even  fears  about 
this  are  easily  overdone.  The  chaos  created  In 
the  form  of  waiting  lines,  shortages,  and  gray 
or  black  markets  when  prices  are  held  by 
brute  force  at  an  artiflcaUy  low  level  almost 
always  gives  an  exaggerated  impression  of 
how  much  these  prices  would  actually 
have  to  change  to  restore  orderly  markets. 
The  other  raasonable  expectation  is  that  the 
economy  could  then  gradually  move  toward 
higher  operating  and  employment  rates  as 
bottlenecks,  shortages,  and  choke  points  fade 
and  markets  generally  come  into  balance. 

The  question  that  wiU  be  facing  the 
Congress  is,  therefore,  a  difficult  one.  Are 
the  Immediate  political  brownie  points  that 
might  be  derived  from  extending  controls 
worth  the  cost  of  a  program  that  woiild  do 
Uttle  to  restrain  overall  Inflation,  and 
through  disclocation  wotild  cause  unneces- 
sarily high  unemployment  and  low  operat- 
ing rates,  and  possibly  in  the  not-so-long 
run,  therefore,  would  cause  further  prob- 
lems of  confidence  In  our  political  processes? 


THE  TWO-CAB  8TRATBGT  IS  UN- 
WCHtKABLE,  IliPRACTICAL.  AND 
UNWISE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALiroamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  10.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  December,  In  the  long 
tedious  hours  of  debate  on  the  energy 
emergency  bill,  one  of  our  colleagues,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Louis  C.  Wtmah)  was 
successful  in  bringing  to  a  vote  an 
amendment  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  that 
would  establish  a  form  of  what  has  been 
called  a  two-car  strategy.  The  House, 
in  Its  wisdom,  rejected  that  amendment 
by  a  recorded  vote  of  180  to  210.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  surprised  that  180  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  voted  for  this  amend- 
ment, but  since  it  appears  likely  that  the 
Issue  will  once  Again  be  before  us.  I  feel 
obliged  to  comment  on  it. 

The  theory  of  a  two-car  strategy  has 
much  ajqieaL  Supporters  claim  that  fuel 
economy  Is  improved  with  the  removal 
of  smog  devices,  that  only  a  very  few 
areas  are  Impacted  by  automotive  re- 
lated air  poUution.  and  that  there  Is  not 
much  difference  between  this  proposal 
and  the  CaUf  omla  waiver  granted  in  the 
1970  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  all  of  these 
statements  In  support  of  the  two-car 
strategy  are  wrong.  In  addition,  the 
Wyman  amendment  would  be  adminis- 
tratively unworkable,  result  In  further 
deterioration  in  air  quality  throughout 
the  country,  and  probably  cost  the  con- 
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sumer  and  the  general  public  more  dol- 
lars than  a  uniform  auto  emission 
standard  would. 

The  California  waiver  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  applied  to  the  entire  State  of 
California.  The  Wyman  amendment 
would  only  apply  to  five  metropolitan 
areas  in  California,  and  this  would  cause 
havoc  in  California's  air  pollution  con- 
trol programs.  The  Calilomia  situation 
is  also  unique  because  of  the  geography 
of  the  State,  separated  as  it  is  by  moim- 
tain  ranges  and  large  enough  to  be  a 
viable  market.  Very  few  other  States 
are  in  a  similar  situation,  and  the  State 
of  CaUfomia  rejected  the  two-car 
strategy  in  any  case.  It  is  also  important 
to  remember  that  the  waiver  was 
granted  to  allow  stricter  air  pollution 
standards;  not  to  evade  the  law. 

The  administration  of  a  two-car 
strategy  would  be  a  nightmare.  New 
auto  registration  mechanisms  would 
have  to  be  implemented.  Those  cars 
v/ithout  emission  controls  could  not  go 
into  areas  where  controls  are  required, 
which  would  restrict  the  movement  of 
the  owners.  The  owner  would  also  need 
to  retrofit  or  replace  his  car  if  he 
moved,  and  sale  of  the  ear  would  have 
similar  restraints.  Even  these  restric- 
tions might  appear  acceptable,  untU  one 
looks  at  the  relative  percentages  of  con- 
trolled versus  uncontrolled  vehicles.  One 
study  being  funded  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  estimates  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  autoB  would  need  controls, 
while  30  percent  would  ttot  need  them. 
However,  the  autos  in  the  30  percent 
would  be  under  the  limitations  described 
above.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  whose  job  it  is  to  evaluate  these 
questions,  estimates  that  85  percent  to 
90  percent  of  the  automobile  population 
would  have  to  be  controlled.  I  am  in- 
cUned  to  agree  with  the  EPA's  figure, 
but  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  the 
same. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  others  who  are 
more  knowledgeable  on  this  subject, 
than  I.  This  is  an  issue  that  has  been 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention  by  two 
rather  divergent  groups,  the  U.S.  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  and  the 
National  Clean  Air  Coalition.  I  respect- 
fully ask  that  the  following  analysis  of 
the  Wyman  amendment  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  a  sepa- 
rate analysis  by  the  National  Clean  Air 
Coalition  be  printed  in  tie  Record. 

The  analyses  follow: 

U.S.  ElfVUtOITKENT&L  PaOTECHON  ACENCT  FACT 

Shket — Wtman  Amkndment 
Passage  of  this  measure  would  not  result 
In  significant  energy  savings,  but  would  have 
serious  environmental  implications. 

UfXKCT    XMPACtrs 

Supporters  of  the  bill  state  it  would  result 
in  fuel  savings  of  17-20%.  This  claim  Is  In- 
ccHLBlstent  with  fu^  economiy  facts. 

1976  catalyst  equipped  cbts  (80-70%  of 
lfl7S  new  car  sales)  wlU  have  approximately 
tha  same  fuel  tconcmj  with  or  without  cata- 
lyrts. 

GM  and  EPA  estimate  potential  fuel  eocm- 
omy  increases  from  decontrol  of  197»-74 
model  year  cars  to  the  range  of  6-7% 

Howeirer,  to  cheek  feasibility  of  decontrol, 
EPA  asked  8  garages  to  remove  emission  con- 
trols from  a  group  of  tune4-up  cars  and  a 
3.5%   loss  in  fuel  economy  resulted.  Auto- 
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mobile  manufacturers  also  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  proper  performance  of  decontrol. 

Average  fuel  economy  penalty  of  control 
devices  on  1968-72  cars  Is  much  less  than 
current  models — ^proxlmattfy  5%;  of  this 
penalty  it  is  estimated  that  at  most  2-3%  is 
recoverable  by  decontrol. 

Assuming  that  100%  of  the  vehicles  are 
successfully  decontrolled,  a  fuel  ecoaomy 
savings  of  about  3%  might  be  obtained, 
rather  than  the  20%  savings  dalmed  by  some 
supporters  of  the  bill. 

AIB    aUALlTT    uipacTa 

The  biU  limits  designation  of  regulated 
areas  to  13  cities.  EPA  data  show  that  66 
cities  wiU  experience  violations  of  health 
standards  for  carbon  monoxide  or  oxidant 
without  emission  contrtrfs.  Tkese  cities  con- 
tain roughly  two-third's  of  the  automobiles 
and  population  in  the  nation  (see  attached 
list  of  cities).  Tht>  only  effective  enforce- 
ment system  would  have  to  be  Statewide,  for 
each  State  containing  one  or  m(»«  of  the  66 
cities.  This  would  then  cover  85-90%  of  the 
U.S.  population.  (See  next  pafe.) 

In  "clean"  cities,  pollutant  concentrations 
of  both  CO  and  oxidants  would  double  by 
1977  under  Wyman  bUl  provisions. 

There  would  be  a  strong  incentive  to  buy 
dirty  cars,  even  in  heavUy  poUuted  areas. 
Ambient  air  concentrations  <if  CO  and  oxi- 
dants would  rise  10-15  7o  from  normal  house- 
hold relocation  movements  and  even  more 
due  to  Imperfect  enforcement 

The  bUl  would  greatly  expatid  the  need  for 
transportation  control  measures  and  restric- 
tions on  new  emission  source*  to  counteract 
decontrol  of  auto  emission  dtvlces. 

While  fuel  savings  from  this  measure  are 
minor  or  non-existent  It  is  cl«ar  that  the  air 
quality  impact  Is  significant. 

ENFORCEMENT     FBOBLEMS 

The  Wyman  amendment  as  presently 
structxired  Is  unenforceable.  This  problem  Is 
heightened  by  the  incentive  tor  urban  resi- 
dents to  buy  dirty  cars  that  are  cheaper. 

The  bill  requires  States  to  develop  an  en- 
forcement program  in  eo  days.  From  previous 
experience,  EPA  projects  a  minimum  of  15 
months  is  needed  to  ad<^t  new  registration 
procedures  and  laws  for  implementing,  en- 
forcing and  administering  these  procedures. 

Since  a  State  enforcement  offort  could  not 
be  put  In  place  untU  the  effective  expiration 
date  of  the  bUl  in  1977,  Federal  enforcement 
would  be  necessary. 

Even  under  Federal  enforcement,  every 
controlled  area  would  have  to  establish  a 
mandatory  vehicle  inspection  program  and 
meet  other  requirements  whlcb  coiUd  not  be 
put  in  place  within  60  days. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  prohibit  new  car 
dealers  in  polluted  regions  fr»m  stocking  or 
selling  the  extempt  "dirty"  cars,  rather  than 
expect  dealers  to  enforce.  Sucft  a  prohibition 
would  lead  people  to  travel  a  few  miles  to 
buy  the  cheaper  car — with  potsibly  dlaaster- 
ous  Impacts  on  the  city  dealer's  business. 

The  only  feasible  enforcement  strategy 
which  could  be  implemented  auickly  la  on  a 
uniform  statewide  basis,  using  Statewide  auto 
registration  systems.  States  with  problem 
cities  would  have  clean  cars  throughout  the 
States — as  California  does  now.  States  with- 
out areas  violating  health  st«ndards  would 
be  decontrolled.  Under  this  aystem  85-90% 
of  the  vehicle  population  would  have  to  be 
fully  controUed.  Thus,  the  ohly  quick  en- 
forcement mechanism  of  Staterwide  uniform- 
ity would  allow  decontrol  oa  only  10-15% 
of  the  nation's  automobiles. 

AOTOMOBIU   kCAMTrraCTUXES  BXBPONSK 

The  feasibility  ot  a  two  ear  strategy  has 
been  studied  by  EPA  and  it  was  found  that 
the  complexity  of  manufacturing,  marketing 
and  distribution  of  automobiles  increased 
significantly  with  more  than  two  control 
areas. 

Manufacturer  production  plans  and  BTA 
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certification  of  1975  models  Is  well  under  way. 
No  significant  decontrol  of  these  models 
could  be  expected  until  February  of  1976. 

This  strategy  causes  special  problems  for 
s -nailer  manufacturers — American  Motors 
seated  that  it  coiild  not  acconunodate  more 
than  10  control  areas. 

Ford  maintains  there  is  a  tenfold  to  twen- 
tyfold  increase  In  marketing  complexity  when 
controlled  areas  are  extended  outside  Califor- 
nia. The  probable  marketing  cost  increases 
have  not  yet  been  estimated. 

Manufacturers  expressed  doubts  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  servloe  and  avaUabllity  of  parts 
for  controlled  cars  outside  the  designated 
areas. 

It  seems  unreasonable  to  require  nation- 
wide distribution  of  unleaded  gasoline  under 
a  2-car  strategy,  yet  without  nationwide 
availability,  the  mobility  of  the  dean  car 
driver  Is  severely  restricted. 

TABLE  I.— AQCR'S  EXCEEDING  CO  AND  OXIDANT 
AIR  QUALITY  STANDARDS 


AQCR 

CO 

Oxidant 

Albuqusrque  .. 

.-- X 

X 

Atlanta 

.                 X 

Atlantic  City. 

Austm 

X 

V 

Baltimore'-  . 

X 

X 
X 

Beaumont' i_ 

Birmingham 

Basteni 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

BuEtaio _ 

X 

Charleston  W.  Va 
Cttirtottt 

ChiMgei 

X 

X 

V 

Cincinnati' 

Clevetawl 

X 

X 
X 

Catwnbis 

Corpus-Cbristi 

X 

oStesi 

X 

DntMi 

Dwiyef 

."mm  I     X 

—  X 
X 
X 

Dcs  Moines 

DfMO... 

X 

X 

Faicbrnks' 

X 

Fresnoi 

X 

X 

Honolulu...  _ 

X 

Houston' 

V 

Indianapolis' 

X 

X 
V 

ln«o . 

iKksanviNe 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
V 

Kansas  City 

—  -                    X 

Las  Vegas' 

X 

L»s  Angeles' 

X 

Liuisville 

X 

Memphis 

Miami.. 

X 

Milmauliae 

X 

Minneapolis'..  . 

X 

Mobile 

X 

Moaterey 

X 

NashKiUe 

NewYorki. 

Nrirtolk 

X 

- X 

X 
X 
X 

OUataetMCitir 

X 

X 

OowtM 

Paducah. 

iiririi        X 

Philadelphia' 

Rweain' 

P*sbuTih' 

Partland,  Ofeg.' 

Providence- 
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'  Transportation  controls  required. 

Faci  Sheet:  The  Wyman  Amendment 
Representative  Louis  Wyman  (a-N.H.>  has 
iutroduced  legislation  to  suspend  the  fednal 
auto  wnisRiofi  standards  toA  permit  the  le- 
moval  of  emission  oontrots  on  vehicles  In  use 
through  June  80,  1*77,  ttaioughoat  tiM 
United  States  «xoept  in  the  Boston,  yfhaA- 
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Ington,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
New  Haven,  and  the  Phoenix -Tucson  metro- 
F>oIltan  areas  and  in  five  metropolitan  areas 
of  California.  NCAC  opposes  tHe  Wynmn 
amendment  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Removal  of  emission  controls  by  nK>Bt 
garages  wUl  result  in  a  fuel  penalty  rather 
than  a  fuel  economy  gain.  ITie  Environmen- 
ts Protection  Agency  had  numerous  garages 
including  those  specializing  In  the  removal 
of  emission  control  devices  remove  the  emis- 
sion controls  from  various  197S/74  auUnno- 
blles.  The  resultant  change  In  fuel  economy 
was  an  average  fuel  penalty  of  3.5 '"r. 

2.  The  Wym.an  amendment  would  mean 
huge  increases  In  air  pollution  for  most  cities 
and  communities  In  the  country.  For  the 
next  three  years  new  automobiles  would  be 
allowed  to  be  sold  without  emission  fcontzol 
devices  In  all  but  a  few  cities.  Coupled  with 
the  removal  of  existing  control  devices  the 
adoptlc«i  of  the  Wyman  amendment  would 
mean  a  huge  increase  in  auto  p>oDuticm  for 
many  cities  and  lead  to  violation  of  the 
health  related  air  quality  standards  to  smne 
sixty  six  cities  according  to  EPA  estimates. 

3.  Removal  of  emission  controls  can  void 
auto  warranties.  Changes  In  carburetor  air/ 
fuel  ratio.  Ignition  tlmtog,  eompreaslon  ra- 
tion, and  exhaust  gas  recirctilatlon  can 
cause  mechanical  durability  problems  Includ- 
ing valve  and  piston  failure.  The  five  vear, 
50,000  mUe  Clean  Air  Warranty  for  emission 
controls  will  also  be  void. 

4.  Emission  controls  do  not  necessarily 
cause  ftiel  penalties.  Cars  weighing  less  than 
3,500  pounds  have  actually  gained  3%  In 
fuel  economy  due  to  better  carburetlon  to 
control  emissions.  According  to  General 
Motors,  1975  vehicles  equipped  with  catalytic 
convertors  will  gain  13%  to  fuel  economy. 
Recent  certification  tests  have  been  shown 
a  fuel  gain  ol  over  25%  in  some  models. 
Other  emission  controls  such  as  fuel  injec- 
tion also  Improve  fuel  economy.  Fuel  efficient 
alternative  engtoes  Uke  the  stratified  charge 
meet  the  emission  standards  without  fuel 
penalties. 

5.  The  Wyman  amendment  would  also  lead 
to  further  degradation  of  air  quality  to  cities 
with  very  serious  auto  poUution  problems 
e.g.  Los  Angeles  which  Representative 
Wyman  daims  his  amendment  Is  not  to- 
tended  to  affect. 

a)  Oars  registered  outside  the  excluded 
metropt^ltan  areas  make  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  trips  withto  the  boundary  of  those 
metropolitan  areas. 

b)  It  Is  extremely  difficult  If  not  impossible 
to  control  the  resale  of  automobfies  without 
emission  control  devices  to  cities  with  major 
automobile  poDntlon  proUems.  Callfcmla 
with  ten  years  experience  to  this  problem 
has  been  unable  to  effectively  control  the 
resale  of  cars. 

c)  1975  model  vehicles  which  will  be  using 
catalytic  converters  require  non-leaded  gaso- 
Itoe.  Unleaded  gasoltoe  and  repair  parts  for 
these  model  years  might  become  scarce  to 
areas  where  cars  without  emission  control 
devices  were  sold.  Ilils  would  cause  sub- 
stantial problems  for  urban  travelers. 

6.  The  average  fuel  penalty  associated  with 
emission  controls  Is  gmnii  iq  comparison 
with  otiier  factors.  Increased  vehicle  weight 
causes  the  largest  fuel  penalty.  A  2,500  pound 
car  gets  twice  the  gas  mileage  of  a  5,000 
pound  car.  Slnee  1962  standard  slae  passenger 
cars  have  gained  about  800  pounds  and  cof- 
fered a  16%  fuel  penalty  (1  to  2%  for  each 
100  pounds) .  Air  conditioners  cause  a  fuel 
penalty  of  9  to  20% .  Automatic  transmissions 
cause  a  fuel  penalty  of  2  to  15%. 

7.  Auto  owners  must  pay  for  the  removal 
of  the  ejnlfislon  controls — (25  for  the  avenkge 
car  according  to  an  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  Survey.  If  the  owner  subsequent- 
ly moves  to  an  area  where  emission  standards 
are  enforced  he  or  ^e  must  pay  at  least  $26 
more  to  have  the  emission  controls  reta- 
staHed. 
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INFLATION  MUST  BE  CONTROLLED 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF   KEW    JEBSrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesdav,  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  cvctj 
American  has  been  touched  by  the  ex-i 
treme  rate  of  inflation  during  1973.  Tha 
COTisumer  Price  Index  increased  8.8  per-i 
cent,  the  highest  rate  of  increase  sincQ 
1947.  The  Wholesale  Price  Index  jumped 
18.2  percent,  the  largest  increase  since 

1946.  For  most  consumers,  it  has  brought 
a  lowering  of  living  standards  and  ln| 
many  cases  actual  suffering.  It  is  nci 
extiggeration  to  say  that  inflation  wa$ 
the  single  most  important  economiq 
problem  consumers  faced  in  1973. 

At  this  time,  we  are  looking  straight] 
down  the  gun  barrel  of  continuing  in  4 
flationary  forces  and  we  therefore  mu  S 
have  some  mechsmism  to  protect  tha 
public.  This  is  why  I  voted  in  the  Ban:.! 
ing  and  Currency  Committee  on  Fndpjt 
April  5  against  the  tabling  of  all  ccosid-i 
eration  of  wage-price  controls.  The  com- 
mittee's action  in  tohling  all  such  con^ 
sideration  came  as  a  major  disappoint-^ 
ment  to  me.  I  fear  that  the  Americaci 
consumer  is  going  to  find  himself  facedl 
with  a  tremendously  increased  rate  ofj 
inflation  after  April  30,  when  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  is  dissolved,  and  I  feelj 
that  we  must  have  some  controls  to  pro 
tect  the  pubhc. 

In  1973,  prices  in  the  United  States 
rose  faster  than  any  other  time  since 

1947.  The  cost  of  food  rose  22.1  percent, 
gasoline  and  motor  oil  18.6  percent,  and 
fuel  oil  44.7  percent.  Consumers  are 
quite  correct  in  their  perception  thst  the 
1973  inflatMD  was  quite  widespread 
among  essential  consumer  commodities 
and  services,  with  food,  housing,  cloth- 
ing, transportation,  and  fuel  increasing 
at  unprecedented  rates. 

Consumer  purcfaasins  power  has  not 
kept  pace  with  inflation  and  the  cost  of 
living  during  1973.  with  all  measures  of 
real  purchasing  power  falling  through- 
out 1973.  Lower  income  consumers,  and 
those  on  fixed  income,  have  been  hurt 
the  most  by  the  1973  inflation  because  a 
high  proportion  of  tl^ir  purchases  are 
concentrated  in  food,  housing,  and  fuel, 
items  which  were  particularly  suscep- 
tible to  increased  prices. 

There  is  no  indication  that  the  rate  of 
inflation  at  this  time  will  moderate  in 
the  coming  months.  Rather,  the  real  pur- 
chasing power  of  coasumers  is  likelv  to 
furtiier  decline.  A  point  of  fact,  the  Gov- 
ernment wholesale  price  index  rose  by 
anottier  1.3  percent  in  March.  This  latest 
jump  was  the  second  largest  monthly  in- 
crease since  1951.  Yet  m  this  same  pe- 
riod, the  bujlng  power  of  the  average 
worker  dropped  six- tenths  of  1  percent  to 
a  level  almost  4.5  oercent  below  that  of 
a  year  ago. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  food  price* 
in  1973  soared  to  a  22.1  percent  increase, 
almost  eight  times  the  average  annual 
rate  of  increase  since  the  1960's.  In- 
creases in  meat  prices  were  the  most 
single  cause  of  this  food  price  spiral,  with 
vegetables  and  frriits  the  second  most 
Important  area  of  food  price  inflation.  It 
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should  be  noted  that  food  was  the  major 
area  of  Inflation  during  1973,  contribut- 
ing 51  percent  of  the  overall  Inflation 
measured  by  the  CPI.  The  difference  In 
a  trip  to  the  supermarket  today  as  com- 
p  ired  to  a  year  ago  is  staggering.  Bread 
has  gone  on  a  national  average  from  25 
cents  a  loaf  to  well  over  32  cents,  an  In- 
crease of  well  over  28  percent.  Hamburger 
has  gone  from  a  national  average  of  78 
cents  per  poimd  to  well  over  $1.  Sub- 
stitute stm^les  for  meat,  like  dried  navy 
beans,  a  rich  source  of  protein,  has 
proven  of  little  solace  for  the  besieged 
consumer  In  that  It  has  risen  almost  600 
percent  In  the  past  year  alone.  A  dozen 
eggs  has  gone  from  74  cents  per  dozen  on 
a  national  average  to  over  93  cents  per 
dozen.  Most  tragically,  the  figures  that 
I  am  discussing  today  wUl  already  be 
out  of  date  by  the  time  this  speech  Is 
reprinted  In  the  Congrzssional  Record. 
Accordingly,  we  must  have  some  con- 
trols. The  fixed-income  retiree,  the  blue- 
collar  wage  earner,  and  even  the  relative- 
ly afBuent  white-collar  worker,  all  are 
suffering  the  ravages  of  inflation,  rav- 
ages from  which  they  must  be  protected. 
That  is  why  I  was  so  disappointed  at  the 
action  taken  April  5  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 


BUCHWALD  ON  THE  GREAT  CUBAN 
dOAR  EMBARGO 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  10.  1974 

BCr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Art 
Buchwald,  the  renowned  chomper  of 
cigars,  has  dared  to  question  UJS.  policy 
regarding  one  of  his  favorite  brands.  His 
daring  Is  characteristically  indirect.  Yet 
it  manages  to  shed  light,  at  least  a  small 
orange  e^ow,  on  a  much  greater  and  very 
serious  subject:  the  insanity  of  con- 
tinuing American  persecution  of  Cuba  at 
the  same  time  we  are  considering  which 
of  the  Communist  giants,  Russia  or 
China,  to  bless  with  most-f  avored-natlon 
economic  and  trade  status. 

I  commend  Mr.  Budiwald's  vignette  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

ClOAK  Bkbaboo  a  Bxokiscseen 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 

Washutctok. — I  went  to  Caiuula  tbe  other 
(Uy  and  was  shocked  to  see  that  the  Cana- 
dians were  seUlng  Cuban  cigars. 

"How  can  you  sell  Cuban  cigars,"  I  asked 
a  friend  In  TcHonto,  "when  the  United  States, 
your  closest  aUy  and  friend,  has  an  embargo 
on  them?" 

"What's  wrong  with  selling  Cuban  cigars?" 
be  (Mked. 

"What's  wrong  with  selling  Cuban  cigars?" 
I  aald  angrily.  "Dcmt  you  know  that  Cuba  Is 
a  Communist  country?" 

"So  Is  the  Soviet  Unlcm,"  he  replied.  "That 
doesn't  seem  to  bother' you  In  selling  Pepsi 
Cola  to  tbem  or  In  buying  their  vodka.  Just 
out  of  curiosity — what  good  Is  the  embargo 
on  Cfiban  dgara?" 

"It's  our  way  of  showing  Cuba  we  will  not 
stand  for  miUtary  dictatorship  In  the  West- 
em  Hemlqihere,"  I  said. 

"What  about  the  mlUtary  dictatorships  In 
BrazU,  ChUe  and  Paraguay?"  he  asked. 

"They  dont  make  Cuban  cigars,"  I  re- 
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torted.  "It  seems  to  me  that  Canada  should 
be  as  concerned  about  communism  as  the 
United  BUtes." 

"Well,"  said  my  friend,  "If  you're  so  con- 
cerned about  communism,  bow  come  you 
keep  sending  Kissinger  to  China?" 

"One-third  of  the  people  in  the  world  live 
in  China.  We  can't  Ignore  tham  even  though 
we  don't  agree  with  their  system  of  govern- 
ment. Besides  China  Is  a  long  way  from  the 
United  States.  Cuba  Is  Just  around  the 
comer." 

My  Canadian  friend  was  not  convinced. 

He  said,  "Do  you  know  whc  buys  most  of 
the  Cuban  cigars  in  Canada?** 

"Who?" 

"Americans.  The  Americans  come  up  here 
and  smuggle  them  back  Into  the  United 
States." 

"I  dont  believe  you,"  I  said.  "No  American 
would  smoke  a  Cuban  cigar  while  the  em- 
bargo was  on." 

"It's  true.  Cuban  cigars  are  much  too  ex- 
pensive for  Canadian  tastes.  Besides,  we  don't 
buy  them  here  because  they're  too  easy  to 
get.  But  it's  a  big  deal  for  an  American  to 
get  a  real  Havana.  By  the  way,  do  you  want 
to  smuggle  back  some  Cuban  cigars  with 
you?" 

"How  much  are  they?"  I  a^ed. 

"The  cheapest  Monte  Chrlsbos  are  a  dollar 
apiece." 

"All  right.  111  take  back  one  box  with  me 
just  to  show  the  people  In  Washington  how 
fickle  our  friends  in  Canada  really  are." 
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AID  TO  DISABLED  VETERANS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  iO,  1974 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  corrective  legislation 
remedying  a  critical  oversight  in  present 
regulations  regarding  payments  to  dis- 
abled veterans. 

Under  existing  statute— section  360, 
title  38,  United  States  Code — a  veteran 
who,  as  a  result  of  a  service-connected 
disability  loses  the  use  of  one  eye,  an 
ear,  or  a  kidney  and  later,  through  a 
nonservlce-connected  disability  loses 
the  use  of  his  other  eye,  ear,  or  kidney, 
not  the  result  of  the  veteran's  own  will- 
ful misconduct,  is  eligible  for  compensa- 
tion as  if  both  disabilities  were  service- 
connected. 

It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention 
that  this  rule  does  not  apply  to  a  veteran 
who  loses  the  use  of  an  arm  or  a  leg 
by  reason  of  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability and  subsequently  loses  the  use 
of  his  second  limb  or  extremity. 

The  existing  law  applicable  to  the  loss 
of  an  eye,  ear,  or  kidney  acknowledges 
that  the  loss  of  one  limb  imposes  exces- 
sive stress  and  strain  on  the  remaining 
limb,  making  the  remaining  limb  more 
susceptible  to  malfunction  and  loss  of 
use. 

Accordingly,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  provides  full  disability 
pajonents  for  those  veterans  who  are 
double  amputees,  having  lost  one  leg 
or  arm  In  a  service-connected  disability 
and  their  other  leg  or  arm  at  a  subse- 
quent date  without  any  willful  miscon- 
duct on  their  part. 

If  a  disabled  veteran  is  fully  compen- 
sated for  the  loss  of  a  precious  organ 


such  as  his  eye,  ear,  or  kidney,  it  is  only 
equitable  to  fully  compensate  veterans 
who  have  lost  an  equally  precious  arm 
or  leg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  evaluating  needs,  few  can 
deny  that  our  disabled  veterans  deserve 
the  highest  priority.  While  we  can  never 
fully  compensate  these  meoi  for  their 
selfless  patriotism,  we  must  do  whatever 
we  can  to  provide  for  their  welfare. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  including  Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson 
of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Wolff  have  joined  me 
in  Introducing  this  legislation.  I  welcome 
their  support  seeking  to  correct  this  bla- 
tant inequity  and  invite  my  eolleagues  to 
join  us  in  this  endeavor.       , 


CONTROVERSY  ON  RAIL  ttEORGANI- 
ZATION  ACT 


HON. 


EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or   INDUKA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES         ' 
Wednesday.  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  S^ieaker,  ever 
since  the  effects  of  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
organization Act  started  to  become  ob- 
vious to  the  many  i>artles  concerned, 
there  has  been  a  great  Aeei  of  contro- 
versy about  the  act  and  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  that  was 
mandated  by  the  act.  I  opposed  the  act 
lEist  fall  when  this  Congress  approved 
it.  Now,  when  the  consequences  of  the 
act  are  £4>parent,  there  seems  to  be  more 
opposition  than  there  was  last  fall. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
a  resolution  p£issed  by  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  Indiana  rejgarding  the 
Transportation  Secretary's  report.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  acts  of  Congress  in  the 
field  of  transportation  are  m  dire  need 
of  a  critical  review.  1 

Resolution  or  thx  Public  Sbivicz  Coumib- 
BioN  or  ImlANA 

Whereas,  A  Report  By  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  of  the  United  States  entitled 
"RaU  Service  In  the  Midwest  and  Northeast 
Region,"  has  been  published  and  has  resulted 
In  extensive  public  hearings  en  the  recom- 
mendations contained  therein;  and 

Whereas,  said  Report  recommends  major 
restructuring  and  abandonment  of  many 
miles  of  railroad  trackage  In  the  State  of 
Indiana;  and 

Whereas,  the  Implementation  of  the  recom- 
mendations contained  In  8al4  report  will 
cause  irreparable  damage  to  the  growing 
economy  of  the  State  of  Indiana;  and 

Whereas,  the  Public  Service  Commission 
of  the  State  of  Indiana,  a  bo^y  created  by 
law  and  charged  with  maj<»'  rtiqxwi  Blbllltles 
In  the  area  of  railroad  regulatk>n  U  opposed 
to  the  present  set  of  recommendations  and 
wishes  to  be  of  record  In  the  current  hearing 
proceedings  as  In  opposition  thereto. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  the  Staite  of  Tn«^iim«. 
that  the  statement  of  poeltloa  attached  to 
this  formal  resolution  and  mad*  a  part  hereof 
be  forwarded  to  the  RaU  Services  Planning 
OflSce  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the 
official  prooeedmgs  of  the  heariags  conducted 
on  the  Report  In  the  City  of  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  from  March  11,  1974,  through 
March  16,  1974,  by  the  aaslgiied  examiner 
Mr.  Paul  FltKpatrlck,  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  further  that 
cc^les  of  this  Beacdutlon  be  forwarded  to  all 
members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
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representing   the  citizens  of  the  State    of 
Indiana. 

Done  thU  22nd  day  of  March,  1974,  at  the 
office  of  the  Public  Service  Comznlsslon  of 
the  State  of  Indiana. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  WITHERS 
GAVIN 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10.  1974 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  days  ago  my  home  State  of  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Nation  lost  a  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  journalism  and  radio  broadcast- 
ing with  the  untimely  death  of  David 
Withers  Gavin,  of  Quitman.  Miss.  He 
became  associated  with  the  family  owned 
Clarke  County  Tribune  in  1921  and  be- 
came editor  of  the  newspaper  in  1936 
and  remained  as  such  imtil  his  recent 
death.  He  t^ecame  owner  and  manager 
of  Radio  Station  WCOC  in  Meridian,  in 
1930,  and  affiliated  with  CBS,  an  affili- 
ation which  was  hoiwred  by  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System  at  a  banquet 
in  New  York  for  30  years  of  continuous 
3M-vlce.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  regret  most 
is  the  loss  of  a  close  and  warm  personal 
friend.  Withers  Gavin's  sage  advice  and 
oounsel  served  me  well  over  the  years.  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  fam- 
ily and  many  friends  in  Mississippi.  I 
would  also  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  announcement  of  his  death 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Clarke  County  Trib- 
une: 

David  Withers  Gavin 
(By  Bea  Huff) 

The  editorial  pen  of  David  Withers  Gavin 
was  suddenly  silenoed  last  Wednesday  morn- 
ing by  a  heart  attack  which  struck  follow- 
ing the  performance  of  hU  duUes  prepara- 
tory to  publishing  The  Clarke  County  Trib- 
une. This  initial  attack  occurred  as  he  was 
leaving  the  Tribune  office.  He  was  rushed  to 
the  Quitman  hospital  where  the  fatal  attack 
occurred  Saturday  afternoon  at  2:40  o'clock. 

Mr.  Gavin  was  born  In  Yantley.  Alabama! 
He  attended  Corinth  High  School  and  Missis- 
sippi A  &  M  Collage  (now  Mississippi  State 
University)  and  received  a  Bachelor  of  Ora- 
tory degree  from  Chicago  Musical  College. 

He  began  his  newspaper  career  In  1921 
in  association  with  his  father,  R.  S.  Gavin, 
who  was  then  editor  of  the  Tribune,  and 
this  assoctetlon  continued  until  his  fatheV's 
death  in  1936.  Prom  that  time  to  this,  Mr. 
Gavin  has  been  acUvely  engaged  as  editor 
and  owner  In  the  publication  of  this  news- 
paper, and  in  so  doing  has  commanded  high 
respect  as  a  citizen  of  a  town  and  county 
which  has  always  been  very  dear  to  his  heart. 

His  career  also  carried  him  into  the  fields 
of  radio  and  television.  He  was  owner  and 
manager  of  Radio  Station  WCOC  In  Meridian 
from  December  1930  untU  October  1973,  and 
began  the  operation  of  one  of  the  first  tele- 
vision stations  In  Mississippi,  WCOC-TV  In 
1952. 

His  service  to  the  CBS  network  of  which 
Radio  Station  WCOC  was  a  part,  was  recog- 
nized and  acknowledged  when  the  nation- 
wide network  carried  a  special  tribute  to  him 
for  his  30  years  of  continuous  affiliation  with 
CBS.  A  banquet  was  held  in  his  honor  in 
New  York  City  on  this  occasion.  Unable  to 
attend  himself,  his  coveted  gt^d  mlcopbone 
was  accepted  on  his  behalf  by  Bob  Dicker- 
son,  weu-known  CBS  petBOBaUty.  When  he 
sold  his  Radio  Station  in  Meridian  last  year. 
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Arthur  Godfrey  also  paid  tribute  to  him  for 
his  service. 

Mr.  Gavin  was  considered  quite  Influential 
and  prominent  in  political  circles  and  served 
as  a  colonel  on  six  gubernatorial  staffs.  He 
was  named  to  his  place  of  honor  by  Gov- 
eriuirs  Thomas  BaUey,  Fielding  Wright, 
James  Coleman,  John  BeU  Williams,  William 
WaUer,  and  was  twice -honored  by  Hugh 
White. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  Press 
Association,  the  Mississippi  Broadcasters  As- 
sociation, the  Meridian  Rotary  Club,  and  the 
First  Baptist  Church  In  Meridian. 

In  his  more  than  fifty  years  of  active  pub- 
lication of  the  Clarke  County  Tribune,  his 
contributions  to  his  profession  and  the  com- 
munity he  loved  so  dearly  have  bean  nu- 
merous and  precious  and  his  passing  will  be 
felt  in  all  walks  of  life,  but  his  w<M-ds  of 
praise  for  Clarke  (^unty  and  her  citizens 
will  remain  paramount  In  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  those  who  knew  and  loved  him  best. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Monday  after- 
noon at  2:30  o'clock  from  Wright's  Funeral 
Home  in  Quitman  with  Dr.  Beverly  Tinnln, 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  In  Merid- 
ian, and  Rev.  Selby  Alsworth,  pastor  of  the 
First  United  Methodist  Church,  Quitman, 
officiating. 

He  is  survived  by  his  beloved  wife,  Mrs. 
Maude  Carter  Gavin,  his  constant  companion 
through  the  years;  and  two  aunts.  Miss 
Bessie  Brock  and  Mrs.  Kate  PoweU,  both  of 
Yantley,  Alabama.  Interment  was  in  Mag- 
nolia Cemetery  in  Meridian. 

Withers  Gavin  is  dead.  He  has  signed  -30- 
to  life's  final  stanza,  but  his  good  works 
are  Indelibly  written  on  the  countless  news- 
paper columns  he  left  behind. 


YOUNG  CHAMPION 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  lo.  1974 
Mr.  McKINNKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cham- 
pion returned  to  her  hometown  in  Green- 
wich, Conn.,  last  week  to  receive  the  well 
deserved  cheers  and  praise  of  those  who 
claim  her  as  their  own.  At  only  17, 
Dorothy  Hamill  has  skated  her  way  to 
the  U.S.  figure  skating  championsliip  and 
earned  a  silver  medal  in  the  World 
Figure  Skating  Championships  in  Mu- 
nich. Germany.  I  think  it  only  fitting 
that  the  Congress  of  this  Nation,  which 
she  represented  so  well,  join  the  people 
of  Greenwich  in  paying  tribute  to  Dor- 
othy Hamill — one  of  the  finest  figure 
skaters  in  the  world  today. 

The  sacrifices  that  Ms.  Hamill  made  in 
achieving  her  goal  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  young  and  old  alike  who  seek  to 
obtain  excellence.  At  the  age  of  12  she 
was  ready  to  quit  in  frustration  over  the 
painfully  slow  process  involved  in  devel- 
oping into  a  championship  skater.  But 
after  moving  to  Colorado  to  train  year 
round,  Ms,  Hamill  spent  long  hours  of 
daUy  practice  perfecting  the  Rifiiig  and 
techniques  which  gained  her  the  U.S. 
champkmship  and  a  second  place  finish 
in  Munich.  Even  now,  she  plans  to  con- 
tinue training  and  enter  the  national 
competition  next  year,  despite  her  auto- 
matic quallflcatlon  for  the  world  events 
due  to  her  outstanding  performance  tT^^ 
year. 
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In  Greenwich,  thousands  of  admirers 
lined  the  streets  and  packed  the  high 
school  gymnasium  to  award  her  a  $2,0001 
scholarship,  a  lifetime  pass  to  the  town's 
recreational  facilities,  dedicate  the  local 
skating  rink  in  her  name  and  perma- 
nently commemorate  April  5  as  'TDorothv 
Hamill  Day." 

I  would  like  to  join  her  family  and 
friends  in  congratulating  Dorothy 
Hsimill  for  her  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments and  wish  her  a  long  reign  as  the 
queen  of  American  figure  skating. 


DETENTE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10.  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following: 

DiTENTE 

From  the  edge  of  the  crowd  the  woman 
nervously  moved  forward,  t>atlenUy  listened 
to  me  re^wnd  to  several  questions,  and  then 
blurted  out  her  question:  "Are  the  Russians 
our  friends  or  our  enemies?"  Her  question 
reflects  the  doubts  and  the  confusion  over 
one  of  the  slipperiest  words  in  circulation — 
"detente." 

In  the  lingo  of  the  diplomats,  detente 
refers  to  the  easing  ol  tension  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Detente  was  bom 
in  the  1960's  and  translated  into  concrete 
agreements  In  the  1970'6.  It  sprang  from  a 
mutual  desire  for  more  harmonious  rela- 
tions, rests  not  on  trust  but  on  equilibrium 
of  power,  suffers  from  differing  views  about 
it,  and  is  today  at  a  critical  Juncture. 

The  accomplishments  of  detente,  not  much 
talked  about  in  these  days  of  a  renewed 
sense  of  rivalry  and  frustration,  are  nonethe- 
less wortb  reznembering.  TTie  ideological 
fervor  and  the  high-pitched  rhetoric  of  an- 
tagonism that  earlier  marked  Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations  have  subsided,  and  the  atmos- 
phere has  Improved.  The  President  went  to 
Moscow  in  1972  and  Communist  Party  leader 
Brezhnev  came  to  Washington  in  1973.  The 
German  question  lias  been  substantiaUy  set- 
tled and  the  1972  agreements  regulate  the 
competition  for  offensive  nuclear  weapons 
and  virtually  eliminate  the  defensive  weap- 
ons. Since  1971  U.S.-Sovlet  trade  has  Jumped 
sevenfold. 

The  failures  of  detente  are  also  Important 
and  have  caused  many  Americans  to  have 
second  thoughts  about  a  policy  of  detente. 
The  conferences  on  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions  and  European  security  are 
deadlocked:  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  could  not  get  off  dead  center  even  with 
Klssmger's  trip  to  Moeoow;  the  two  super- 
powers compete  now  for  influence  in  the 
Middle  East  and  soon  will  be  competing  In 
South  Asia;  and  the  U.S.  does  not  like  cer- 
tain domestic  policies  (e.g.  emigraxion  <tf 
Jews)  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

President  Nixon  and  Secretary  of  State 
K3sslnger.  who  are  the  chief  architects  of  the 
policy  of  detente,  argue  the  necessity  of  It 
because  of  the  unacoeptaMllty  at  nuclear 
war,  and  contend  that  only  such  a  policy 
serves  the  long  range  go«U  of  evolvlnc  more 
normal  and  responsible  conduct  bjr  Ute  Soviet 
leadership.  The  prevention  of  war  Is  the  cap- 
stone of  the  policy  of  deteote.  Part  of  this 
policy  has  been  a  refusal  to  interfere  In  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  Soviet  Union,  for  ex- 
ample by  not  coDdemnlng  Moscow's  repres- 
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siye  policies  toward  the  Jews  <x  the  Soviet 
author  Alexander  Solchenltsyn.  llielr  view 
Is  that,  although  they  do  not  upprovt  of 
such  measures,  American  foreign  policy  can- 
not transform  the  domestic  structure  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  best  way  to  change 
Soviet  policy  la  not  by  confrontation,  but  by 
quiet  diplomacy  seeking  ever-deepening  co- 
operation and  making  progress  wherever  pos- 
sible. In  the  long  run  this  cooperation  will 
be  a  more  effective  liberalizing  influence  In 
the  Soviet  Union  than  isolation  and  lack  of 
contact. 

The  critics  of  the  President's  detente  pol- 
icy complain  that  defining  detente  only  in 
terms  of  preventing  nuclear  war  is  too  nar- 
row, and  that  a  true  peace  can  cmly  be  built 
on  a  mrattl  consensus.  They  insist  that  the 
U.3.  demand  Soviet  liberalization  as  a  price 
of  detente.  The  place  to  begin  is  to  link  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  Soviet  action  in  al- 
lowing Jews  to  emigrate.  This  view  argues 
for  a  "morality"  In  our  foreign  policy,  and 
claims  that  the  U.S.  Is  paying  an  unneoessar- 
Uy  high  price  for  a  limited  and  unstable 
detente,  with  the  Soviet  Union  getting  cred- 
its, wheat  and  strategic  arms  advantage. 

My  view  has  been  to  support  the  policy 
of  detente,  even  though  the  balance  sheet 
on  detente  Is  mixed,  and  the  contradiction 
between  progress  and  setback  cannot  be  fully 
resolved.  It  Is  best  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
American-Soviet  relation  will  continue  to  be 
tense,  competitive  and  unstable,  with  some 
cooperation  and  some  conflict,  elements  of 
the  "cold  war"  and  elements  of  "detente," 
and,  even  as  we  reach  out  for  more  dialogue 
and  expanding  cooperation,  we  must  keep  our 
guard  up. 

It  Is  a  mistake,  then,  to  expect  too  much 
from  detente.  Some  persons  have  come  to 
think  that  it  signaled  the  end  of  all  the  old 
enmities.  But  the  recent  failxires  of  detente 
have  brought  out  the  ccdd  fact  that  detente, 
although  not  a  move  that  is  wrong — indeed 
it  makes  all  kinds  of  sense — does  have  limits. 
At  this  stage  It  cannot  be  expected  to  block 
Russian  efTorts  to  pursue  advantages  at  our 
expense. 

We  will  have  a  more  realistic  perception  of 
that  slippery  word  "detente"  and  a  better 
understanding  of  our  complex  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  if  we  understand  that  de- 
tente has  not  really  altered  the  nature  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  rather  Is  a  painfully 
slow  process,  extending  over  many  years, 
with  successes  and  reversals,  whose  central 
purpose  is  to  reduce  the  danger  of  nuclear 
wars  by  dampening  down  military  competi- 
tion and  encouraging  restraints.  We  can  ex- 
pect some  dangerous  curves  in  the  road  to 
accommodation. 


AMNESTY 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or   GKOBOZA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10.  1974 

Mr.  BRINKl^Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  current  debate  over  amnesty  for 
draft  evaders  and  deserters,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  a  statement 
which  I  Issued  on  this  subject  on  Febru- 
ary 28. 1972. 

WASRnforozr,  D.C. — ^Thiid  District  Rep. 
Jack  Brlnkley  says  that  he  Is  definitely  op- 
posed to  amnesty  for  draft  evaders  and 
deaerten  "Whether  in  Canada,  Sweden  or 
Tlmbucto." 

"A  oounter-tlde  la  now  running,"  Rep. 
Brlnkley  insisted,  "to  the  new-lefts'  clamor 
for  amnesty." 
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The  CoIumbu£  lawmaker  pointed  to  a 
Sense  of  CtHigress  Resolution  that  he  and 
other  congressmen  are  co-aponsorlng  which 
provides : 

".  .  .  that  no  pardon,  reprieve,  or  amnesty 
be  enacted  by  the  Congress  or  exercised  by 
the  President  with  respect  to  persons  who 
are  in  violation  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  because  of  their  refusal  to  register 
for  the  draft  and /or  their  refusal  to  be  in- 
ducted, or  being  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  fled  to  a  foreign  country  to  avoid 
further  military  service  .  .  ." 

In  discussing  the  leglslatioti  Rep.  Brlnkley 
SEUd,  "Although  the  Vietnam  war  Is  an  un- 
popular war,  I  believe  that  any  proposal  to 
grant  amnesty  involves  a  moral  issue  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  arguments  con- 
cerning the  justification  of  this  tragic 
confiict." 

"Amnesty  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  men 
who  met  their  responslblitles  as  citizens  and 
served  their  country  with  honor,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

Rep.  Brlnkley  averred  "that  amnesty 
would  undermine  our  Democratic  system  be- 
cause it  would  rewEu-d  thoae  who  deliber- 
ately violated  the  law  of  the  land  and  shirked 
their  duties  to  their  country." 

The  Brlnkley  co-sponsored  legislation  has 
been  referred  to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee — of  which  Rep.  Brlnkley  Is  a 
member — for  consideration. 

As  an  honorary  member  of  the  Klwanis 
Club  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  I  have  taken  spe- 
cial note  of  a  resolution  which  it  passed 
expressing  opposition  to  general  am- 
nesty. The  views  of  this  outstanding  or- 
ganization are  remarkably  similar  to 
mine  and  provide  an  added  perspective 
from  level-headed  citizens.  The  remarks 
of  Mrs.  Ruth  Wall  contained  in  the  letter 
of  transmittal  are  also  very  relevant  to 
the  high  degree  of  concern  that  Justice 
be  done,  imder  the  law. 

KiWANis  Clxtb  or  Columbus, 
ColumbiLS,  Ga.,  March  30,  1974. 

Deas  Jack:  Never  in  all  my  experience 
have  I  seen  a  resolution  passed  so  quickly 
and  with  so  much  enthusiasm.  There  was 
only  one  vote  against  it. 

Oiu:  membership  at  this  time  is  188,  and 
there  were  approximately  14t  in  attendance 
on  the  date  the  resolution  was  adopted. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ruth  Wall. 

Memobandum  of  Resolution  Adopted 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Klwanis 
Club  of  Colimibus,  held  March  26,  1974,  the 
following  resolution,  expressing  opposition 
to  granting  general  amnesty  for  draft  evad- 
ers, was  presented  and  adopted  by  the  gen- 
eral membership: 

"Whereas,  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia  has  changed  its  pattern  and 
prisoners  of  war  have  been  released  and 
amnesty  is  now  being  advocated  by  some  for 
draft  evaders  and  deserters;   and 

"Whereas,  millions  of  young  Americans 
have  served  honorably  in  the  armed  forces 
under  extremely  difficult  conditions  and 
many  of  these  were  wounded,  injured  or 
killed,  or  are  still  missing,  and  the  bard 
duty  that  the  draft  evader*  and  deserters 
avoided  was  and  is  being  performed  by  other 
young  men  who  accepted  their  responslbUity 
and  duty  to  their  country;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Klwanis  Club  of  Colrun- 
bus,  in  regular  meeting  assembled,  declare 
its  opposition  to  any  action  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  or  any  other  body  or 
person  which  woiild  grant  general  amnesty  to 
those  who  have  unlawfully  arvoided  military 
service  or  have  deserted  therofrom." 

Motion  was  made,  seconded  and  carried 
to  send  a  copy  of  said  resolution  to  the  sena- 
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tors  and  representatives  in  Washington,  D.O., 
and  to  each  of  the  local  clvU  olubs  for  their 
information  and  guidance. 

KrwANis  Club  of  CotuMBUs, 

Cabet  O.  Bkinson, 

PresWcnt. 


REPORT  ON  HEART  DISBASE  "FOR- 
GOTTEN" FOR  A  YEAR  AND  A 
HALF 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF  FLOHn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare last  week  released  a  report  on  health 
diseases  which  reflects,  I  think,  the  low 
priority  which  health  has  in  this  admin- 
istration. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  report  came 
from  a  Presidential  panel  and  deals  with 
recommendations  on  how  we  may  better 
fight  heart  disease,  which  is  the  Nation's 
No.  1  killer,  the  report  was  released  a 
year  and  a  half  after  it  was  completed. 

According  to  the  story,  an  HEW 
spokesman  said  the  report  was  deltiyed 
because  it  htid  been  forgotten.  Although 
HEW  does  not  agree  that  the  National 
Heart,  Lung  and  Blood  Act  should  be 
funded  at  the  levels  established  in  the 
law  by  the  Congress,  I  find  it  hard  to 
reconcile  how  something  as  important  to 
the  health  of  the  Americtui  public  could 
have  been  forgotten  for  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half. 

Because  the  report  recommends  more 
activity  than  HEW  thinks  is  necessary,  I 
wonder  if  the  report  was  not  repressed. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
the  story  on  the  panel's  report. 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  6,  1974] 
presmential  panel's  report  calls  for  an 

Expanded  Effort  Aoainst  H^uit  Disease 
(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr.) 

Washington,  April  4. — ^The  report  of  a 
Presidential  study  panel  calling  for  a  much 
expanded  national  effort  e^alnst  heart 
disease  was  made  public  today  a  year  and 
a  half  after  it  was  completed. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  said  the  130- 
page  report  by  the  President's  advisory  panel 
on  heart  disease  bad  simply  been  forgotten 
during  most  of  last  year.  Before  that,  he 
and  other  Oovernment  officials  conceded, 
publication  was  delayed  because  some  of  the 
report's  recommendations  conflicted  with 
Administration  policy. 

A  major  issue  appears  to  have  been  the 
nation's  needs  for  trained  manpower  to  cope 
with  heart  disease,  the  group  of  illnesses  that 
kill  more  Americans  than  any  other  cause 
of   death. 

The  panel  recommended  Federal  funding 
for  a  research  professorship  In  heart  and 
circulatory  system  studies  at  each  of  the 
roughly  100  medical  schools  in  the  United 
States.  It  also  reconunended  funding  for  SO 
professional  research  g^ups  each  consist- 
ing of  several  scientists,  and  expanded  Fed- 
eral support  for  the  tralnlAg  of  young 
scientists. 

LOWER   FUNDING   LKVCL 

Last  year,  while  the  report  was  under 
consideration,  the  Administration  was  seek- 
ing to  eliminate  Federal  support  for  the 
training  of  medical  scientists  on  the  groud 
that   there  was   already   a  surplus.  Under 
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Congressional  pressure,  medical  research  fel- 
lowships and  traineeships  were  reinstated, 
but  at  a  lower  funding  level  than  in  recent 
years. 

Another  important  issue  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  the  total  cost  of  the  program 
outlined  In  the  advisory  panel's  report.  No 
over-all  figures  were  given  in  the  report, 
but  the  total  cost  would  clearly  have  been 
substantially  greater  than  the  roughly  $300- 
mllllon  approprUtion  level  of  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's main  agency  for  research  and  re- 
lated efforts  in  this  field. 

In  answer  to  a  question.  Dr.  John  S. 
Mills,  chairman  of  the  advisory  panel,  said 
his  group  did  not  try  to  define  the  over-all 
costs  of  the  program  because  they  did  not 
have  time  to  do  so  in  the  six  months  allotted 
for  their  study.  The  first  complete  draft  of 
the  report  was  submitted  on  Sept.  1,  1972, 
and  the  final  draft  a  month  later,  he  said. 

Dr.  MUlis  is  president  of  the  National  Fund 
for  Medical  Education,  a  philanthropic  foun- 
dation. His  panel  consisted  of  20  physicians, 
many  of  them  nationally  known  hi  the  fields 
of  heart  disease  and  other  related  subjects. 

NECESSITT  FOR  ACTION 

They  advocated  an  Integrated  program  to 
Increase  scientific  knowledge  of  heart  dis- 
ease, to  facUitate  the  translation  of  that 
knowledge  into  medical  practice  and  its 
delivery  into  patient  care  and  the  training 
of  adequate  numbers  of  professionals  and 
allied  health  personnel  to  serve  the  nation's 
needs  in  heart  disease  research,  treatment 
and  prevention. 

Noting  that  more  than  a  million  Americans 
a  year  die  of  heart  disease  and  that  about 
a  quarter  of  the  deaths  occur  before  age  65, 
the  report  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
either  the  necessity  or  the  urgency  of  action. 
The  panel  said,  however,  that  need  was  not 
the  only  basis  for  its  caU  for  "vigorous  ac- 
tion." 

"The  principal  basis  is  the  firm  belief  that 
we  stand  at  a  particularly  Important  point 
in  the  history  of  biomedical  science  and  of 
the  practice  of  medicine,"  the  panel  report 
said.  "Never  before  have  the  odds  for  achiev- 
ing major  advances  seemed  so  favorable  nor 
the  opportimitles  so  challenging." 

About  the  thne  the  panel  submitted  its 
report.  Congress  passed  a  law  caUlng  for  a 
major  effort  against  heart  disease  and  to- 
structing  the  heart  institute  to  draw  up  a 
national  plan  for  that  effort.  The  plan,  de- 
livered to  the  Administration  in  the  spring 
of  1973  and  to  Congress  in  July,  overshadow- 
ed the  effort  of  the  President's  advisory 
panel,  but  many  of  the  panel's  recommenda- 
tions were  incorporated  in  the  national  plan. 

That  plan,  which  totaled  10  volumes  In  Its 
printed  version  was  criticized  sharply  by  the 
Administration  for  advocating  the  spending 
of  more  money  on  heart  disease  than  was 
called  for  in  the  President's  budget. 

Asked  earlier  this  week  about  his  panel's 
report.  Dr.  Millla  said  he  had  no  Idea  why 
its  release  had  been  delayed  so  long. 

"I  was  highly  curious,"  he  said. 


NEW  VA  HOSPITAL 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF    FLORDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  April  10.  1974 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Oc- 
tober of  1972,  a  new  VA  hospital  was  ded- 
icated in  Tampa,  Fla.  We  were  all  glad 
to  have  this  addition  to  the  Tampa  Bay 
commimity,  as  the  veteran  population 
in  Florida  has  been  growing  each  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

George  Hiskey  was  named  Director  of 
this  fine  new  facility. 

Getting  a  new  hospital  going  Is  always 
a  difficult  chore.  However,  I  believe  the 
Dlirector  and  staff  of  the  Tampa  VA  hos- 
pital have  done  «ui  exemplary  job  in 
serving  the  veterans  of  America. 

Since  its  dedication  in  1972,  the  hospi- 
tal has  grown.  It  serves  a  geographical 
area  extending  across  Florida  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 
There  are  over  250,000  veterans  in  this 
area  who  rely  on  the  Tampa  VA  hospital 
for  hospitalization  and /or  outpatient 
care.  For  example,  in  1973,  the  Tampa 
hospital  had  approximately  80,000  visits 
and  anticipates  about  120,000  visits  in 
1974. 

Recently,  two  veterans,  Richard  Vale 
and  John  Boutya  of  Tampa,  have  written 
to  me  to  tell  me  of  the  sympathetic  and 
efficient  care  they  received  at  the  Tampa 
VA  hospital.  Following  are  the  texts  of 
the  letters  they  wrote. 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  personally  com- 
mend George  Hiskey  and  his  entire  staff 
for  the  fine  service  they  give  the  veterans 
of  America. 

The  letters  follow: 

Tampa,  Pla., 

April  4.  1974. 
Congressman  Sam  Gibbons, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Recent  newspaper  articles  which 
report  deficiencies  In  the  Veteran's  Admtals- 
tration  prompt  me  to  comment  on  my  per- 
sonal experiences  with  the  V.A. 

In  September  1967,  I  retired  from  the  Air 
Force  and  immediately  enroUed  as  a  fresh- 
man at  U.S.P.  I  applied  for  the  V.A.  educa- 
tional benefits  and  after  a  reasonable  delay 
started  receiving  the  monthly  allowance. 
After  receiving  the  first  check,  they  came 
regularly  untU  I  graduated  in  August  1970. 

During  the  time  I  was  at  U.SJ'.  I  met 
many  ex-servicemen  who  were  receiving  V.A. 
benefits.  I  can  recall  but  few  Instances  of 
griping  over  the  services  and  these  instances 
were  usually  due  to  a  change  In  student 
status:  l.e.,  a  change  from  "full-time"  to 
less  than  full-time  attendance,  which  re- 
quires a  recomputatlon  of  the  monthly 
allowance. 

In  August  of  1969,  I  sought  medical  aid 
from  the  U-S.AJ.  Hospital  at  MacDUl  AJ.B. 
for  correction  of  a  hemorroldal  condition 
which  first  occurred  while  on  active  duty 
with  the  Air  Force.  I  was  refused  treatment 
of  any  kind. 

During  October  1973,  I  sought  medical  aid 
for  the  condition  at  the  VA.  Hospital  here 
in  Tampa.  After  an  earnest  attempt  to  cor- 
rect the  condition  with  medication,  I  was 
admitted  to  the  Hospital  and  the  surgery 
was  performed. 

I  have  since  been  released  from  the  VA. 
Hospital  after  successful  surgery.  A  critique 
of  the  services  that  I  received  and  the  at- 
titude and  efficiency  of  the  entire  staff  would 
receive  an  A-plus  rating. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you  because  I 
know  it  was  through  yoiu-  efforts  that  the 
V.A.  Hospital  was  located  here,  and  U  the 
critics  gang  up  on  you  at  least  you  have  one 
defender. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  J.  Vale. 

March  23,  1974. 

Dear  Sir:  Recently  I  had  an  operation  at 
the  V.A.  hospital  in  Tampa.  I  received  very 
efficient  and  courteous  treatment  from  the 
staff! 

All  I  ever  hear  is  complaining  statements 
about  the  VA.,  but  when  the  chips  were 
down  they  came  through;   and  this  is  one 
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fMmer   serviceman   who   deeply   appreciates 
what  they  did  for  him ! 

Maybe  the  head  V_A.  man  in  Washington 
should  know  that  some  of  us  can  also  say 
"thank  you"! 

My  best  to  you  and  your  family. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  G.  Boutta. 


LET  US  BRING  NATO  DP  TO  DATE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

of  California 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
4  NATO  celebrated  its  25th  birthday 
amid  high  acclaim  from  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  But  the  most  eloquent  tes- 
timony to  its  triumph  is  the  silent  wit- 
ness of  the  strength  and  prosperity  of 
the  family  of  nations  it  has  served,  which 
25  years  before  had  lain  divided,  pros- 
trate and  virtually  defenseless  before 
the  active  threat  of  Soviet  aggression. 

Today  the  Atlantic  community  forged 
by  NATO  stands  as  a  credible  counter- 
weight to  Soviet  strength  in  Europe. 
From  this  strength  has  been  fabricated 
important  and  promising  beginnings 
toward  an  end  to  bipolar  confrontation. 

The  success  of  NATO  does  not  mean 
that  the  need  for  a  strong  alliance  is 
over,  but  the  transformation  it  has 
helped  achieve  does  demand  that  we  look 
anew  at  the  goals  and  mechanisms 
forged  so  long  ago,  in  order  to  see  that 
they  meet  the  realities  and  prospects  of 
today.  It  was  this  realization  which 
prompted  the  abortive  efforts  of  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  to  articulate  a  new  dec- 
laration of  principles  to  guide  the  At- 
lantic alliance.  It  is  this  realization  which 
lies  behind  the  effort  which  I  support  to 
reduce  the  level  of  U.S.  troops  committed 
to  NATO  today. 

1  do  not  call  for  a  troop  reduction  be- 
cause I  beUeve  that  NATO  has  outlived 
its  usefulness,  or  because  I  feel  the  threat 
of  Soviet  aggression  is  past  or  has  been 
met,  or  because  I  no  longer  value  as  pri- 
mary the  importance  of  our  relations 
with  the  nations  of  western  Europe.  I 
do  so  because  I  firmly  believe  that  unless 
the  alliance  is  restructured  to  reflect  cur- 
rent realities  and  the  contemporary 
strengths  and  interests  of  member  coun- 
tries, NATO  will  become  progressively 
weakened  and  divided  and  unable  to  ful- 
fill the  objectives  to  which  we  have  con- 
tributed so  much  in  the  past. 

For  this  reason  I  have  viewed  with  in- 
creasing concern  the  narrow  perspective 
and  lack  of  vision  of  those  who  for  so 
many  years  have  told  us  year  after  year 
that  the  United  States  cannot  reduce  its 
troops  in  Europe  without  undoing  past 
years  of  progress,  without  emboldening 
the  Soviets  to  new  aggression,  sf^jping 
the  resolve  of  our  EJuropean  allies,  and 
undermining  current  and  future  efforts 
at  detente.  These  fears  display  a  lack 
of  faith  in  the  strength  and  imderstand- 
ing  that  NATO  has  so  solidly  established 
and  a  failure  to  recognize  that  unless 
the  purpose  and  structure  of  our  relation- 
ships meets  the  current  goals  of  all 
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to  reallie  that  our  lead  In  adyaooed  tech- 
nology—a lead  that  pnxtaced  a  favorable 
iMJanee  of  trade  stronger  than  In  any 
other  general  area  of  export— cannot  be 
maintained  without  a  positive  and  mean- 
ingful commitment.  What  we  must  also 
recognize  Is  that  other  countries 
throughout  the  world  are  no  longer  will- 
ing to  take  a  back  seat  to  the  United 
States  in  terms  of  technology  advance. 

What  does  this  mean  In  terms  of  our 
Nation's  space  program?  Throughout 
most  of  the  past  decade  this  country 
has  held  a  clearcut  lead  in  space.  We  all 
know  of  the  benefits  we  have  enjoyed 
in  terms  of  more  economical  long-dis- 
tance ccmmunlcatltxis  and  more  accu- 
rate weather  forecasting,  not  to  mention 
the  many  technological  spinoffs  which 
are  In  everyday  usage.  But  what  are  we 
doing  to  provide  for  continued  growth 
In  the  field?  How  are  we  guaranteeing 
our  future  advance?  That  is  my  concern. 

Let  us  look,  therefore,  at  some  of  the 
major  accomplishments  of  our  space  pro- 
gram durlx«  the  past  year.  Perhaps  the 
most  Important  event  of  last  year  was  the 
highly  successful  Skylab  program.  The 
Initial  unmanned  mission  and  three  sub- 
sequent naAnned  missions  yielded  a 
wealth  of  Information  on  the  Earth,  the 
Sun.  and  on  man  in  the  environment  of 
space,  as  well  as  coimtless  data  from  ex- 
periments conducted  In  space.  Hie  three 
Skylab  crews  together  traveled  a  total  of 
over  61  million  nautical  miles,  and  or- 
bited the  Earth  2,475  times  in  their 
orbital  workshop.  While  the  Apollo  proj- 
ect extended  man's  reach  to  the  Moon, 
Skylab  added  near-Earth  space  to  man's 
domain  by  confirming  that  human  beings 
can  live  and  woik  effectively  in  space  for 
long  periods  of  time. 

As  Skylab  was  demonstrating  the  Im- 
portance of  near-Earth  space.  Pioneer  10 
was  opening  up  a  new  era  of  space  explo- 
ration of  the  outer  idanets.  As  It  swept 
past  Jupiter  on  Dec«nber  3.  Pioneer  10 
made  himdreds  of  scientific  measure- 
ments of  the  giant  planet,  its  inner 
moons,  and  its  famous  and  mysterious 
red  spot.  These  observations  yielded 
surprising  new  data  about  the  largest 
planet  In  our  solar  system  and  its  moons. 
Pioneer  10  was  the  first  spacecraft  to  fly 
beyond  the  orbit  of  Mars,  the  first  to  pen- 
etrate the  asteroid  belt,  and  will  be  the 
first  manmade  object  ultimately  to  es- 
cape the  solar  system. 

Last  year  also  marked  the  coming  of 
age  of  the  flarth  Resoiures  Technology 
Satellite  (ERTS)  program.  ERTS-1  has 
acquired  and  relayed  to  Earth  over 
100,000  mulU-qTectral  scenes  of  our 
planet,  covering  more  than  a  billion 
square  miles.  Some  examples  of  the  op- 
erational values  of  remote  sensing  from 
space  are:  rapid  and  accurate  measiire- 
ment  and  assessment  of  major  floods; 
snow  and  water  resource  management; 
new  getdoglcal  exploration  and  mapping 
imiwrtant  to  mineral  and  petroleum 
prospecting;  first-time  surveys  of  less-de- 
veloped areas;  better  management  of 
range,  forest,  agricultural,  and  urban 
lands;  rapid  envlroiunental  surveys  of 
dams,  ponds,  and  strip  mines;  and  lake 
and  waterway  pollution  ^»ln^^^v^r1ng 

One  series  of  EBT8  Images  has  even 
revealed  what  appears  to  be  a  largv 
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wooden  structure  on  the  side  of  Mount 
Ararat  In  Turkey,  believed  by  many  to  be 
the  site  where  Noah's  ark  came  to  rest. 
Several  expeditions  are  being  organized 
to  Investigate  the  strootiue  at  doee 
range.  The  f  uU  benefits  of  the  ERTS  pro- 
gram have  not  yet  been  tallied,  but  a  cur- 
rent stixly  being  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  Is  Indicating  that 
very  significant  returns  can  be  expected 
from  our  continuing  Earth  resources  sur- 
vey program. 

Another  major  milestone  of  1973  was 
the  confirmation  of  our  aereement  with 
nine  Eiiropean  nations  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Spacelab.  Confirmed  in  Sep- 
tember, this  agreement  states  that  the 
Europeans  will  develop,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, the  laboratory  module  to  be  used 
with  the  Space  Shuttle.  T^is  also  marks 
the  achievement  of  a  new  high  level  in 
international  cooperation  and  cost  shar- 
ing, and  will  provide  a  key  piece  of 
equipment  for  the  Space  Shuttle. 

There  are  some  troublesome  notes, 
however.  The  design  and  development  of 
the  Space  Shuttle  itself  has  had  several 
budgetary  setbacks.  The  first  manned 
orbital  flight  of  the  shuttle  is  now  ex- 
pected to  occur  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1979,  instead  of  at  the  end  of  1978,  a  de- 
lay of  from  4  to  6  months.  A  firm 
schedule  is  extremely  important  in  a 
large-scale,  complex  development  pro- 
gram like  the  Space  Shuttk  and  it  is  this 
type  of  setback  therefore  which  must  be 
avoided.  We  cannot  invest  time,  money, 
and  valuable  manpower  In  a  program, 
only  to  reduce  its  funding  in  midstream. 
Realizing  the  importance  of  rigid  time 
schedules  In  space  research  and  devel- 
opment, we  should  be  all  the  more  ami- 
mitted  to  lending  our  support  to  the 
space  program  through  funding  author- 
izations. Even  within  their  budget  con- 
straints of  recent  years,  NASA  hsis  car- 
ried out  an  aggressive,  highly  useful, 
and  exciting  program  in  space  and  aero- 
nautics, fully  deserving  of  congressional 
as  well  as  national  support. 

Let  us  not  abandon  this  program  and 
reduce  the  steady  flow  of  benefits  by 
forcing  even  tighter  financial  restric- 
tions on  the  Agency. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  recog- 
nize the  shortsightedness  of  anything 
less  than  full  support  of  the  NASA  au- 
thorization. Our  space  program,  as  it  is 
addressed  to  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
"spaceship"  Earth,  deserves  our  unqual- 
ified vote  of  confidence. 
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(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  country 
Is  in  the  midst  of  the  woist  infiation  in 
a  niunber  of  years,  and  our  gross  national 
product  is  dropping  sharply,  leading 
many  of  us  to  the  conclusion  that  a  de- 
pression or  recession  is  in  the  making — 
even  If  the  President's  economic  advisers 
will  not  admit  It. 

Despite  this  distressing  picture,  the 
only  cries  of  alarm  coming  from  the  ad- 
ministration have  resulted  from  Con- 
gress' attempt  to  roll  back  oil  prices  and 


provide  special  imemployment  compen- 
sation for  workers  affected  by  the  energy 
crisis. 

This  is  all  the  more  shocking  as  the  true 
picture  of  what  Is  hi^jpeolng  luafolds. 
While  the  American  consiuner  has  been 
waiting  In  long  gasllnes  and  wrajnilng  uo 
in  sweaters  at  home,  the  big  oU  com- 
panies have  been  salting  away  more  and 
more  money. 

Exxon  earnings  for  the  first  quarter 
were  $705  million,  compared  to  $508  mil- 
lion last  year,  for  a  gain  of  38.8  percent. 

Texaco  enjoyed  a  percentage  gain  of 
123.2  percent,  with  eamliigs  jumping 
from  $264  million  to  $589.4  million. 

Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  reported  a 
profit  Increase  of  81  perOent  for  the 
quarter,  while  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  said  its  net 
earnings  Increased  76  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  happened  because 
the  administration  allowed  it  to  happen. 

The  President  vetoed  the  emergency 
energy  bill  on  the  grounds  that  we  had 
to  allow  profits  to  oil  companies  to  Induce 
further  oil  productions.  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  companies  have  been  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  down  through  the 
years,  and  I  just  cannot  believe  we  now 
have  to  double  their  profits  to  keep  them 
in  business.  And  so  far  they  have  not  hi- 
creased  domestic  productlGC.  Even  the 
companies  themselves  seem  somewhat 
embarrassed  about  the  situation. 

To  add  Insult  to  injury,  the  F^eral 
Energy  Office  is  warning  that  the  already 
outrageous  gas  prices  may  go  up  anoUier 
nickel — taking  more  money  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  American  consumer. 

Where  will  It  stop?  Well  It  will  not 
stop  unless  the  Congress  qvlckly  passes 
legislation  that  will  roll  back  prices  to  a 
reasonable  level.  I  know  efforts  are  being 
made  In  that  direction.  an(|  I  urge  this 
body  to  move  swiftly. 
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ASSASSINAnON  OP  CUBAN  EXILES 
BY  TERRORISTS  m  OPPOSITION 
TO  NORMALIZING  XJB.  RELATIONS 
WITH  CUBA  ] 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Bouse  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extruieous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  5th 
of  April,  Raul  Castro,  head  of  the  Cuban 
Armed  Forces,  speaking  in  Cuba  said: 

The  young  flgbters  of  the  Revolutionary 
Armed  Forces  and  of  tlie  Ulnlstry  of  Interior 
are  working  Inside  the  belly  at  our  enemies, 
are  protecting  our  Interests. 

Castro  was  undoubtedly  talking  about 
Cuban  Communist  actlvittes  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  in  pther  places. 
There  are  many  who  believe  that  the 
two  Cuban  exiles  recently  killed,  one  in 
Miami,  shot  through  the  window  as  he 
sat  hi  his  Uving  room  with  his  wife  look- 
ing at  television,  one  in  New  York,  were 
lulled  because  of  their  militant  opposition 
to  Castro  and  communism  In  Cuba.  A 
letter  was  delivered  at  the  funeral  of  one 
of  these  men  to  hissuccessor  Uiat  11  more 
Cubans  residing  in  the  United  States 
were  marlced  for  death. 

I  have  alerted  the  FBI  here  to  this 
threat  and  asked  that  it  be  investigated. 
I  have  also  alerted  the  staff  of  the  House 
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financial  problems  ««  far  from  limited  to 
students  who  opt  for  a  university  with  a 
historic  name.  The  cost  of  attending  many 
run-of-the-mill  private  colleges  now  runs  to 
more  than  $4,000  a  year.  These  staggering  fig- 
ures are  the  culmination  of  more  than  a  dec- 
ade in  which  tuition  rates  at  private  schools 
have  risen  at  an  annual  rate  of  6.9  per  cent. 

The  situation  is  a  little  better  if  you  live 
in  a  state  like  California,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, or  New  York,  where  you  can  send  a  child 
to  a  leading  state  Institution  for  something 
closer  to  $3,000  and  not  sacrifice  much  aca- 
demic prestige.  But  take  a  look  at  the  dilem- 
ma facing  a  typical  family  that  has  only  two 
children  in  college  (one  attending  a  private 
school,  the  other  enrolled  at  the  state  uni- 
versity). Suddenly  they  must  come  up  with 
about  $11,000  in  additional  Income  (enough 
to  produce  $8,000  after  taxes)  to  absorb  these 
yearly  college  costs. 

And  there  Is  little  way  most  families  can 
get  off  the  hook.  Since  the  era  of  the  immi- 
grant push-cart  peddler  working  14-hour 
days  to  put  a  son  through  medical  school, 
parents  have  been  expected  to  sacrifice  to 
provide  the  best  possible  education  for  their 
children.  This  assumption  Is  widely  shared  by 
college  scholarship  offices,  middle-class  par- 
ents, and  educational  economists  (who  call 
these  payments  "Inter-generatlonal  trans- 
fers") ,  but  the  Implications  of  these  parental 
responsibilities  are  rarely  discussed.  ChUdren 
are  never  asked  whether  they  want  parents 
who  scrimp  and  save  to  put  aside  money  for 
their  college  educations.  A  father  who  settled 
for  a  much  smaller  income  in  order  to  spend 
more  time  with  his  family  probably  feels 
rather  guilty  about  not  providing  for  the  ed- 
ucational future  of  his  children. 

What  is  so  galling  about  the  financial 
problems  of  upper-Income  families  with  col- 
lege-age children  Is  that  they  are  not  really 
recognized  by  the  legion  of  non-profit  "think 
tanks"  who  unendingly  study  the  funding  of 
higher  education.  These  analyses  (typical  is 
Higher  Education:  Who  Pays?  Who  Benefits? 
Who  Should  Pay?  Issued  last  year  by  the 
Carnegie  Conunlsslon  on  Higher  Education) 
have  two  major  concerns — the  financial  prob- 
lems of  the  institutions  themselves  and  the 
plight  of  the  disadvantaged  student.  Rather 
than  providing  any  succor  for  the  middle-In- 
come— but  frequently  bard-pressed — parent, 
the  Carnegie  report  recommends  "charging 
higher  tuition  to  those  who  can  afford  to  pay 
It"  and  using  this  money  to  "provide  more 
aid  to  students  from  low  income  families." 
The  Carnegie  Commission's  quaint  notion 
that  only  the  poor  have  trouble  affording 
higher  education  may  stem  in  part  from  the 
way  they  understate  college  expenses  by 
dealing  only  with  aggregate  figures  and  aver- 
age costs.  Even  so,  they  should  have  suspect- 
ed that  something  might  be  amiss  when  they 
discovered  that  the  median  cost  of  attending 
a  private  university  in  1972  was  a  hefty 
$3,364. 

TBAPPEO     BT     TOim     CHIUIBXN 

As  we  have  observed  more  than  once  in 
this  magazine,  contemporary  America  is  filled 
with  thousands  of  white-collar  workers 
trapped  in  Jobs  that  provide  little  fulfillment 
or  satisfaction.  It  Is  easy  to  mock  the  eager- 
ness with  which  these  people  seize  upon  the 
perquisites  of  their  position — be  they  glori- 
fied titles,  Danish  modern  office  furniture,  or 
salaries  over  $35,000.  Tet  many  of  these  peo- 
ple are  genuinely  afraid  of  what  might  hap- 
pen to  their  families  if  they  ever  stepped  out 
of  their  secure  Uttle  niches.  The  problem  is 
more  than  Just  finding  a  personally  reward- 
ing Job  that  would  put  food  on  the  table  and 
gas  in  the  car.  It  Is  also  wMTylng  about  how 
they  can  afford  the  things  that  reaUy  matter 
in  life — things  like  paying  for  the  ooUege 
educations  of  their  children. 

For  many  breadwinners,  the  fears  begin 
long  before  the  first  child  Is  ready  for  coUege. 
Some  effcHTts  at  saving  for  coUege  are  Often 
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made  rather  early  in  the  game.  But  15  years 
ago,  even  the  most  doting  of  parents  was 
unlikely  to  have  anticipate  that  four  years 
at  an  Ivy  League  school  would  today  cost 
more  than  $20,000.  As  a  result,  many  career 
decisions  are  undoubtedly  premised  on  the 
need  to  produce  that  additional  $11,000  a 
year  by  age  40  to  send  two  children  to  col- 
lege. It  Is  difficult  to  quantify  the  Impact 
these  educational  costs  may  have  on  the  at- 
titudes that  many  Americans  bring  to  their 
work.  But  one  can  see  why  a  parent  woxild 
avoid  taking  any  serious  risks  knowing  that 
Johnny  will  be  starting  college  in  the  fall. 
Employers  who  have  tried  to  recruit  talented 
people  for  challenging  assignments  that  in- 
volve some  financial  sacrifice  recognize  all 
too  well  the  sincerely  meant  refusal  that  be- 
gins, "I  really  would  like  to  do  It,  but  with 
David  at  Oberlin  and  Sandy  in  high 
school.  .  .  ." 

Obviously,  scholarships  and  loans  alleviate 
some  of  the  unfortunate  side-effects  of  high 
college  costs.  Although  half  the  student  body 
at  some  schools  may  receive  some  form  of 
financiail  aid,  it  is  easy  to  overstate  its  im- 
pact. It  has  often  been  observed  that  the  ef- 
forts of  many  colleges  and  universities  to 
increase  minority  group  enrollment  tight- 
ened the  availability  of  scholarship  money 
for  other  students.  Moreover,  the  size  of 
scholarship  funds  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
steady  Increase  in  college  tuition.  A  new 
study,  Paying  for  CoUege,  by  the  Alfred  P. 
Sloan  Foundation,  examines  scholarship 
funds  available  at  nine  private  colleges  (in- 
cluding Harvard,  Princeton.  MIT  and  Mount 
Holyoke)  and  concludes  that  even  these  well- 
endowed  institutions  will  find  it  Impoeelble 
to  boost  financial  aid  to  meet  any  future 
tuition  Increases.  Instead,  the  report  sug- 
gests that  these  limited  scholarship  funds 
be  suppl^nented  by  an  increased  reliance  on 
federally  supported  student  loans. 

Yet  an  examination  of  the  student  loan 
program  Indicates  that  It  provides  only  a 
limited  amount  of  relief  for  middle-income 
parents.  The  maximum  a  student  can  barrow 
while  an  undergraduate  Is  $7,500 — Just  a 
fraction  of  the  total  cost  at  private  and  many 
public  institutions.  Families  with  an  ad- 
Justed  Income  of  between  $11,000  and  $15,(X}0 
a  year  are  finding  it  difficult  to  demonstrate 
sufficient  "need"  to  qualify  for  any  federally- 
subsidized  loan  (repayment  is  deferred  untU 
the  student  leaves  school  and  the  government 
absorbs  all  interest  above  seven  per  cent.) 
Although  there  is  another  federally  guaran- 
teed loan  program  for  families  who  do  not 
qualify  for  the  interest  subsidy,  the  massive 
paperwork  it  requires  makes  it  extremely  un- 
popular with  the  private  lenders  who  provide 
most  of  the  funds  for  government  loan  pro- 
grams. E^ren  reform  of  these  programs  wUl 
provide  scant  comfort  for  many  middle-In- 
come families.  New  legislation  expected  to 
pass  Congress  this  year  will  do  little  to  help 
students  from  families  with  an  adjusted  in- 
come of  more  than  $15,000. 

FSOM    MERTrOCBACT    TO    ARISTOCRACT 

Underlying  the  Sloan  Foundation  report  is 
a  sobering  message — a  generation  of  democ- 
ratization at  our  leading  colleges  and  uni- 
versities may  be  at  an  end.  Although  the  ad- 
missions offices  at  selective  Eastern  schools 
used  to  give  strong  preference  to  prep  school 
graduates  and  the  offspring  of  blue-blooded 
alumni,  by  the  mid-1960s,  even  schools  like 
Princeton  were  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
admit  a  significantly  broader  cross-section  of 
students.  With  tuition  levels  and  room  and 
board  costs  considerably  lower  than  they  are 
today  and  scholarships  often  available,  it 
became  possible  for  a  number  of  schools  to 
boast,  "We  make  sure  that  no  student  we  ad- 
mit Is  unable  to  attend  because  of  financial 
difficulties."  Despite  the  continued  commit- 
ment of  admissions  offices  to  social  pluralism, 
economic  realities  have  begun  to  swing  the 
pendiUum  in  the  other  direction.  With  aid 
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programs  increasingly  targeted  at  the  disad- 
vantaged student,  the  offspring  of  many 
middle-income  families  may  no  longer  be 
able  to  attend  the  more  selective  private  uni- 
versities, limiting  the  pool  of  potential  stu- 
dents to  the  poor  and  the  very  comfortable. 

Although  we  are  often  reluctant  to  admit 
It.  where  you  attend  college  may  be  almost 
ss  important  as  whether.  In  any  economy 
where  there  seem  to  be  considerably  more 
talented  colle^'e  graduates  than  challenging 
Jobs  available  (especially  In  such  "glamour" 
fields  as  publishing  and  television),  it  Is 
difficult  to  deny  that  an  elite  degree  gives  a 
Job  applicant  a  certain  edge.  (I  suspect  that 
If  most  cf  us  encountered  a  Harvard  graduate 
driving  a  taxi,  we'd  assume  he  was  doing  it 
out  of  choice,  not  because  he  couldn't  get 
a  better  job.)  Banks  like  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan have  two  tjrpes  of  training  programs 
for  college  graduates.  Alumni  of  New  York 
area  schools  such  as  Pordham  and  Brook- 
lyn College  are  channeled  into  the  program 
designed  to  produce  branch  managers — a  Job 
analogous  to  running  an  A&P — In  remote 
sections  of  Queens.  The  other  program — 
where  three-piece  suits  and  an  Ivy  League 
pedigree  are  the  sine  qua  non — Is.  of  course, 
the  training  ground  for  future  bank  vice 
presidents. 

Public  higher  education  fosters  its  own 
elitism  as  well.  A  study  Just  released  by  the 
admissions  office  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan revealed  that  the  average  undergraduate 
comes  from  a  family  with  a  yearly  income 
between  $20,000  and  $24,000.  One-third  of 
Michigan's  class  of  1977  come  from  four 
upper-income  Detroit  suburbs  which  contain 
less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  state's  popula- 
tion. Many  other  states  follow  some  variant 
of  the  California  model,  with  a  three-tier 
system  of  state  university  campuses,  state 
colleges  and  community  colleges.  Since  resi- 
dential institutions  are  significantly  mote 
expensive  than  commuter  schools,  it  Is  not 
surprising  that  In  1971  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  students  in  the  University  of  California 
system  came  from  families  making  more 
than  $12,000  a  year,  while  60  per  cent  of  the 
community  college  students  came  from 
families  earning  less.  This  means  that  the 
wealthier  students  are  the  prime  beneficiaries 
of  public  higher  education,  since  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  state  subsidy  per 
student  was  roughly  250  per  cent  greater  at 
the  University  of  California  than  at  the 
conununity  colleges. 

SPECIAL  PLEADING  PTTKE  AND  SIMPLE 

Since  the  expenses  of  attending  public 
and  private  colleges  wUl  continue  to  rise, 
there  are  only  two  ways  that  these  costs  can 
be  absorbed  without  accelerating  the  current 
trend  of  sorting  students  out  based  on  their 
ability  to  pay.  One  approach  would  be  to 
decrease  the  percentage  of  an  Institution's 
budget  that  comes  from  student  tuition.  The 
other  would  be  to  develop  new  scholarship 
or  loan  programs  to  offset  the  Inevitable 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  obtaining  a  college 
education. 

As  a  rule  of  thumb,  tuition  provides  a  little 
less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  educat- 
ing a  student  in  a  public  Institution.  This 
80  percent  'tuition  gap"  Is  usually  made  up 
by  appropriations  from  the  state  government. 
For  a  public  Institution  to  roll  back  tuition 
(or  to  even  hold  the  line  while  costs  were 
rising)  would  require  an  Increase  In  this  gov- 
ernmental subsidy.  Although  this  solution 
is  not  very  realistic  In  an  era  of  tight  state 
budgets.  It  appeals  to  many  Uberals  who 
argue  that  a  college  education  benefits  so- 
ciety as  a  whole,  as  weU  as  the  Individual  stu- 
dent. (The  foreword  to  the  Carnegie  report 
began  with  the  assertion,  "Benefits  from 
higher  education  flow  to  all,  or  nearly  all, 
persons  in  the  United  States  directly  or  in- 
directly. ..."  In  contrast,  BUlton  Friedman 
has  said,  "I  have  tried  time  and  again  to  get 
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those  who  make  thU  argument  to  be  spe- 
cific about  alleged  social  benaflts.  Almost  al- 
ways tbe  answer  Is  strnplj  bad  economics." 
The  conaervatlTv  aoonomlBt  .has  labeled  this 
emphasla  on  these  amorphous  public  bene- 
fiu  as  "special  pleading  pure  and  simple.") 
According  to  Carnegie  Commission  Oguree,  an 
Increase  In  the  public  subsidy  for  college 
education  would  disproportionately  benefit 
students  from  blgh-lncome  from  all  but  to- 
ken repayment  obligations  if  they  fall  to 
make  a  certain  base  amount  (say.  $8,400  a 
year),  these  loans  would  not  force  people  to 
alter  their  career  aspirations  (or  nonasplra- 
tlons  I  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  educa- 
tional debt.  Some  conservative  economists 
believe  that  this  Itlnd  of  loan  program  would 
enable  educational  institutions  to  begin 
moving  closer  toward  "full-cost  tuition" 
(that  is,  a  system  whereby  colleges  and  uni- 
versities could  reduce  the  gap  between  tui- 
tion and  the  cost  of  really  educating  a  stu- 
dent) without  limiting  college  enrollment  to 
Just  those  from  high-income  families.  Such 
a  program  would  allow  state  and  federal 
governments  to  reduce  their  subsidy  of  high- 
er education,  which  disproportionately  ben- 
efits the  upper  middle  class. 

Needless  to  say,  any  movement  toward  full- 
cost  tuition  is  anathema  to  orthodox  liberals 
who  are  wedded  to  the  concept  that  society 
is  a  major  beneficiary  of  college  education. 
However,  as  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  I  personally  would  be  hard-pressed 
to  explain  to  an  auto  worker  how  he  has 
benefitted  from  my  attending  college  thanlts 
in  large  part  to  his  tax  payments.  This  whole 
question  of  who  pays  for  college  seems  to 
illustrate  the  basic  coniUct  in  liberal  philoso- 
phy between  a  genuine  concern  for  lower- 
income  groupa  and  the  belief  that  most  so- 
cietal institutions  should  be  publicly  sup- 
ported. In  this  case,  blue-collar  workers  lose 
cut  as  their  tax  money  is  l>eing  used  to  fund 
a  highly  stratified  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 


COMMUNITY  VEGETABLE 
GARDENS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   FCNNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  PhUadel- 
phia  is  embarking  on  a  program  of  en- 
couraging community  vegetable  gardens 
on  vacant  city  property. 

The  program,  started  at  Mayor  Rizzo's 
suggestion,  will  have  the  added  advan- 
tage of  eliminating  unsightly  vacant  lots 
In  various  neighborhoods.  Private  or- 
ganizations and  firms  are  cooperating  in 
the  progi-am. 

The  program  was  designed  with  the 
idea  of  assigning  families  to  certain  plots 
to  develop  the  vegetable  gardens.  It  was 
actively  studied  after  Mayor  Rizzo  sug- 
gested that  a  useful  way  be  sought  to  get 
rid  of  eyesore  vacant  lots. 

The  program  Includes  Instructional 
sessions  in  the  ait  of  gardening  so  that 
the  families  will  be  successful  in  their 
efforts. 

A  demonstration  was  staged  Friday, 
Aprtl  5.  at  1246  West  Harold  Street  to 
North  Philadelphia,  when  representa- 
tives ol  the  Philadelphia  Committee, 
Garden  Clubs  of  America,  jotoed  with 
recreation  department  employees  to 
plant  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  on  a 
former  vacant  lot 

The  horticultural  society  will  provide 
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seeds  and  plants  and  the  herbs  society, 
herbs  and  information.  Both  the  horti- 
cultural and  herbs  societies  also  will 
participate  in  the  instructional  programs 
for  the  families. 

The  Philadelphia  Committee  of  the 
Garden  Clubs  of  America  will  sisslst 
people  when  they  plant  the  vegetables 
and  fruits.  They  also  will  provide  per- 
manent plants  and  shrubbery  for  the  lo- 
cations in  the  fall. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Extension 
Service  plans  to  develop  4-H  clubs  from 
the  program.  The  recieation  depart- 
ment is  doing  some  fencing. 

The  vegetables  and  fruits  that  could 
be  planted  are  many  and  varied  and  in- 
clude such  items  as  beans,  beets,  col- 
iards,  carrots,  com,  cantaloupes,  cucum- 
bers, kale,  lettuce,  okra,  peas,  peppers, 
peanuts,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  spinach, 
strawberries,  tomatoes,  watermelons,  and 
herbs,  Crawford  said. 

In  addition  to  the  city  sites,  the  horti- 
cultursQ  society  also  is  cooperating  with 
some  privately  owned  locations.  Craw- 
ford said  this  is  the  first  time  the  city 
ever  has  entered  into  such  a  project  and 
he  anticipates  that  the  program  will  be 
a  rewarding  experience  both  mentally 
and  physically  for  the  participants. 


Aprtl  10,  1974, 


EUPPPLEMENTARY  SECURITY  IN- 
COME PROGRAM 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    KTW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10.  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  a  new  Tederal  guaran- 
teed income  program  for  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  was  instituted  across  the 
country  in  an  effort  to  systematize  the 
various  State  welfare  programs,  and  re- 
move the  social  stigma  tiiat  welfare  re- 
cipients have  unfortunately  have  had  to 
face.  This  supplementary  security  income 
program — SSI — administered  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration,  is  a  major 
advance  in  the  social  legislation  of  this 
Nation.  Approximately  3.1  million 
elderly,  blind,  and  disabled  citizens  who 
are  living  far  below  the  poverty  level  and 
who  are  too  proud  to  take  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  demeaning  welfare  assistance, 
are  now  able  to  receive  a  guaranteed 
monthly  cash  assistance  payment  with 
the  dignity  and  comfort  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  However,  a£  could  be  ex- 
pected with  any  new  program  of  this 
complexity,  the  machinery  is  not  working 
smoothly  yet.  As  the  gears  grind  and  do 
not  mesh  properly,  tens  of  thousands  of 
defenseless  poor  people  are  faced  with 
hardship,  inconvenience,  and  loss  of  to- 
come.  Some  of  these  problems  were  an- 
ticipated, such  as  the  orush  of  newly 
eligible  applicants  who  swamped  social 
security  offices  all  over  the  country  to  the 
last  few  months.  Others,  such  as  the  re- 
ductions to  tocome  many  people  received 
and  the  number  of  checks  which  never 
reached  their  proper  recipients,  were  not 
expected  beforehand.  Both  kinds  of  kinks 
have  got  to  be  worked  out,  and  soon,  for 
millions  of  these  people  are  llvtog  wen 


below  the  poverty  line  and  every  benefit 
dollar  is  desperately  needed. 

I  am  jotomg  with  a  ntimber  of  other 
Members  of  Congress  from  New  York 
to  propostog  a  package  of  reforms  to  the 
SSI  laws.  I  am  confident  that  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  give 
them  careful  and  speedy  consideration. 

ITie  following  is  an  explanation  of  the 
bill's  provisions:  First,  It  would  provide 
cost-of-living  Increases  to  basic  SSI  ben- 
efits, now  $140  a  month  for  a  single  per- 
son hvtog  alone,  and  $203  for  a  couple, 
parallel  to  the  cost-of-llvtog  tocrease 
provisions  of  social  security.  No  one  to- 
day could  doubt  the  necessity  of  includ- 
ing cost-of-Uving  increase*  in  major  in- 
come matotenance  legislation.  From  De- 
cember 1973  to  February  1974,  the  month 
for  which  the  latest  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex statistics  are  available,  the  cost-of- 
living  has  increased  by  2.2  percent.  Even 
if  this  rate  of  infiation  gets  no  worse,  an 
unHkely  prospect,  it  would  mean  that  the 
cost-of-living  will  increase  this  year  by 
12  percent.  Cost-of-livtog  tocreases  of 
such  magnitude  place  the  greatest  flnan-  ' 
cial  burden  on  those  people  who  live  on 
a  fixed  income,  like  SSI,  and  Congress 
must  help  cushion  their  impact.  In  those 
States  like  New  York,  California,  and  28 
others  which  supplement  this  basic  ben- 
efit because  of  regional  cost-of-livtog  dif- 
ferences, the  biU  would  require  a  similar 
increase  in  those  State  supplement  pay- 
ments. Under  present  law,  only  those 
States  which  do  not  supplement  the  Fed- 
eral benefit  level  are  entitled  to  realize 
such  cost-of-livtog  tocreases,  even  though 
these  30  States  have  fully  one-third  of  all 
SSI  beneficiaries.  The  conoept  of  provid- 
tog  gradual  increases  only  tlo  those  States 
which  do  not  use  their  oiwn  money  to 
supplement  the  Federal  payments  is 
patently  discriminatory  and  must  be 
changed.  If  States  like  New  York  are  us- 
tog  their  own  tax  dollars  to  try  to  insure 
a  decent  living  for  SSI  beneficiaries,  they 
should  not  be  penalized  by  having  to  cope 
with  inflation  alone.  Surely,  in  this  day  of 
ristog  prices,  the  totent  of  Congress  to 
provide  uniform  level  of  benefits  across 
the  country  cannot  be  toterpreted  as  an 
totent  to  reduce,  to  effect,  the  tocome  of 
SSI  recipients  to  States  which  supple- 
ment the  Federal  portion,  while  other 
States  are  allowed  to  catcU  up.  Cost-of- 
living  increases,  whether  they  are  auto- 
matic or  legislated,  are  to  Response  to  an 
economic  need,  and  should  be  reflected 
to  the  monthly  benefit  of  all  SSI  recipi- 
ents. The  cost-of-livtog  rises  in  every 
State,  not  only  those  that  fail  to  supple- 
ment their  SSI  benefits. 

Second,  the  bill  would  provide  food 
stamps  for  all  SSI  recipients,  eliminat- 
ing the  option  to  give  cash  benefits  In- 
stead of  food  stamps.  Those  States  which 
are  currently  "cashtog  out"  would  have 
an  18-month  transition  period. 

From  October  1972,  when  the  author- 
izing legislation  for  SSI  was  enacted,  to 
February  1974,  the  cost  of  food  to  this 
country  has  gone  up  26.6  percent.  In  the 
2-month  period  between  December  1973 
and  February  1974,  the  tociease  has  been 
4.2  percent.  In  Public  Law  93-86,  Con- 
gress authorized  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  begto  a  sefilannual  re- 
view of  food  prices  to  refiect  changes  to 
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the  prices  of  food  as  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Food  stamps 
'Aill  have  been  tocreased  three  times  as 
a  result  of  the  last  three  reviews,  with 
the  third  to  occur  in  July  1974.  Yet  to 
the  five  States  which  are  giving  SSI 
recipients  the  "bonus  value"  to  cash  of 
xood  stamps,  there  has  been  no  tocresise 
since  1972.  Food  stamps  are  more  respon- 
sive to  the  food  needs  of  the  elderly, 
blind,  and  disabled.  It  is  noteworthy  to 
this  regard  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture disregards  income  and  assets  of 
SSI  recipients  to  determining  their  eli- 
gibility for  food  stamps. 

Third,  the  bUl  would  prevent  increases 
in  social  security  from  being  counted  as 
income  to  the  computation  of  SSI  bene- 
fits. Under  current  law,  SSI  benefits  are 
based  on  other  tocome,  so  that  tocreases 
to  other  tocome  sources  produce  corre- 
spondtog  decreases  to  the  SSI  benefit. 
Thus,  the  social  seciu-ity  recipient  whose 
benefits  are  so  low  that  he  or  she  also 
receives  an  SSI  supplement  is  faced  with 
a  "catch-22"  situation  whereby  the  to- 
crease to  one  check  is  subtracted  from 
the  other. 

The  present  computation  procedure 
results  to  dlscrimtoatlon  against  approx- 
imately 3.4  million  senior  and  disabled 
citizens,  according  to  HEW  estimates.  By 
fiscal  year  1976,  HEW  estimates  that  71 
percent  of  the  aged  SSI  recipients,  and 
29  percent  of  the  bltod  and  disabled 
recipients  will  also  receive  social  secu- 
rity. A  cost-of-livtoff  tocrease  to  SSI 
benefits  as  provided  for  elsewhere  to  this 
legislation  does  not  substitute  for  im- 
realized  social  security  tocreases,  stoce 
SSI  payments  only  represent  a  portion 
of  the  todlvldual's  tocome. 

Fourth,  this  legislation  would  provide 
emergency  replacement  of  lost,  stolen, 
or  undelivered  checks.  SSI  recipients 
who  are  listed  on  the  active  payment 
rolls  who  do  not  receive  a  check,  al- 
though the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion records  show  that  their  check  had 
been  Issued,  receive  no  emergency  finan- 
cial assistance.  By  what  means  eite  these 
pe(«)le  expected  to  pay  their  mcmthly 
bills,  tacludlng  rent  and  utilities,  during 
the  minimum  7-  to  10-day  toterim — 
which  to  practice  usually  extends  to  2 
weeks— while  their  claim  for  a  check  re- 
placement is  tovestlgated?  They  are  not 
likely  to  have  other  resources  or  they 
would  not  be  on  the  SSI  rolls.  An  emer- 
gency check  replacement  procedure  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  was  to  effect  to  New 
York  during  the  first  month  of  the  SSI 
program  must  be  relnstituted  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  and  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  According  to 
the  officials  at  Treasury,  the  replacement 
procedure  that  was  used  at  that  time  was 
exceedingly  effective. 

Fifth,  the  bill  would  repeal  the  require- 
ment to  present  law  that  SSI  checks  for 
alcoholics  and  drug  addicts  be  sent  to  a 
third  party  when  the  chief  medical  of- 
ficer of  the  institution  where  such  an 
mdividual  is  undergoing  treatment  cer- 
tifies that  the  payment  of  benefits  di- 
rectly to  such  todlvidual  or  spouse  would 
be  of  significant  therapeutic  value,  and 
there  is  substantial  reason  to  believe  that 
he  would  not  misuse  the  funds. 

Sixth,  the  bill  woidd  require  that  ap- 
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plications  for  SSI  benefits  be  acted  upon 
wlthto  30  days  to  the  case  of  aged  and 
bltod  todivlduals,  and  wlthto  60  days  to 
the  case  of  disabled  individuals. 

Seventh,  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Federal  Government  to  repay  States 
which  administer  benefits  to  those  SSI 
applicants  for  disability  benefits  who  are 
awaiting  a  decision  on  their  eligibility. 
Current  law  prohibits  the  payment  of  any 
benefits  to  an  SSI  disability  applicant 
who  is  not  presumptively  disabled  before 
hi^  disabihty  is  officially  determtoed.  If 
he  is  found  to  be  disabled,  he  Is  paid 
retroactively  to  the  date  of  his  initial  ap- 
plication. The  process  of  determtoation 
could  take  months,  duitog  which  time 
the  applicant  has  little  or  no  Income.  If 
a  State,  through  its  State  welfare  orga- 
nization or  through  some  home  relief 
program,  provides  a  basic  monetary  sup- 
plement to  that  todividual  and  if  that 
individual  is  later  declared  to  be  eligible 
for  SSI,  the  amount  that  that  person 
receives  from  the  Social  Security  Admto- 
istration  would  reflect  a  reduction  equal 
to  the  amount  that  was  paid  to  him  by 
the  State  agency  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Thus,  the  Federal  Government 
would  lose  no  money,  and  States  would 
be  encouraged  to  provide  such  toterim 
seiTice. 

Eighth,  tlie  bill  would  provide  that  a 
married  person  separated  from  his  or  her 
spouse  would  be  considered  an  eligible 
individual— rather  than  an  eligible 
spouse — for  purposes  of  SSI  benefits  im- 
mediately upon  separation.  Presently,  a 
married  couple  which  separates  must 
wait  6  months  after  the  date  of  separa- 
ti(Mi  to  order  to  apply  for  todlvidual  SSI 
benefits.  Until  that  time,  they  have  to 
split  the  benefit  that  they  were  i«ceivtog 
at  the  time  of  their  separation. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  provide  that 
factual  determtoations  on  SSI  benefits 
and  eligibility  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Educaticm,  and  Welfare  shall  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review. 

With  the  above  amendments  to  the 
SSI  law,  we  will  be  much  closer  to  pro- 
viding an  equitable  gtiaranteed  tocome 
floor  for  our  senior,  aged,  and  bltod 
citizens. 


NORWOOD  IMPEACHMENT 
PETITION 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  10.  1974 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  number  of  my  constituents  to  the  town 
of  Norwood,  presented  a  petition  urgtog 
Congress  to  impeach  the  President. 

While  I  was  imfortunately  not  able  to 
attend  the  meeting  at  which  the  petition 
was  offered,  I  was  represented  by  my  aide, 
Paul  Trayers,  who  promptly  turned  the 
petition  over  to  me. 

The  petition  is  signed  by  342  persons, 
mostly  residents  of  Norwood.  It  repre- 
sents a  spontaneous  and  wholesome  effort 
by  people  who  take  their  citizenship  seri- 
ously and  I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  place  their  petition 
to  the  Congressional  Record  : 
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Petition  for  the  Impeachment  of  Richard 
M.  Nixon 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  believe  that  Richard  M.  Nixon's  con- 
duct as  President  has  been  such  as  to  war- 
rant a  full  and  immediate  public  Inquiry  bv 
the  Congress  to  determine  If  he  should'  re- 
main in  office  as  President.  We  are  therefore 
exercising  our  constitutional  right  to  iietl- 
tlon  the  government,  and  request  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  begin  the  impeach- 
ment of  President  Nixon. 

We  support  resolution  H.  Res.  513  which 
has  been  Introduced  In  the  House  reading: 
•Resolved,  That  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States,  be  Impeached  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  thank  my  con- 
stituents for  taking  the  tremendous  time 
and  energy  this  petition  represents  to 
take  an  active  role  to  trytog  to  cleanse 
the  American  poUtical  system.  I  would 
like  to  pay  my  particular  respect  to  Mr. 
Jay  Dixon,  of  Norwood,  who  organized 
the  drive  and  presented  the  petitions  to 
my  staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  lay  my  constituents" 
petition  before  Congress  along  with  my 
own  heartfelt  commendation.  When  this 
matter  reaches  the  floor  of  Congress,  I 
will  joto  my  neighbors  to  Massachusetts 
and  vote  to  impeach  the  President. 

Sufficient  evidence  is  now  before  the 
public  and  the  President  is  already  on 
trial  in  the  newspapers  and  on  the  streets 
of  Norwood  and  a  thousand  towns  just 
like  it.  Now  the  trial  must  move  to  the 
Senate  and  the  terrible  drama  can  come 
to  an  honorable  close. 


LITHUANIAN  CATHOLICS 
SUPPRESSED 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 


OF   IflCHICAM 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10.  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  conttoues 
to  want  trade  concessions  from  the 
United  States  and  conttoues  to  pursue 
"detente"  on  an  external  basis,  the  severe 
repressicHi  of  the  various  nationalities 
that  go  to  make  up  the  Soviet  Union 
conttoues  as  severe  as  ever.  A  recent  ar- 
ticle to  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  April  2.  1974,  pototed  out  that  even 
the  Vatican  is  carrytog  on  its  own  ver- 
sion of  d6tente  during  an  especially  severe 
period  of  Soviet  activities  against  the 
Lithuanian  Catholics  and  other  Catho- 
Ucs  wlthto  her  boundaries. 

The  article  follows : 
Ltthttantans  StrppKEssES  AS  Vatican. 
Soviets  Talk 

(By  Paul  Wohl) 

At  a  time  when  Vatican  diplomacy  con- 
tinues to  push  for  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  additional  arrests  and  house  searches 
for  religious  literature  are  being  reported 
In  Lithuania. 

The  account  comes  In  the  latest  Issue  (No. 
8)  of  the  imderground  periodical  "Chronicle 
of  the  Lithuanian  Catholic  Church."  Now 
that  the  Russian  and  Ukrainian  under- 
ground chronicles  have  been  successfully 
terminated,  the  KGB  or  Soviet  secret  poUce 
seems  to  be  zeroing  In  on  the  religious 
Lithuanian  underground  periodical. 

"Ten  bags  of  religious  literature,  three 
typewriters  and  several  issues  of  the  chron- 
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lcl»  were  seized  at  the  home  of  the  pastor 
of  the  town  of  Smlllglal.  The  search  was  con- 
ducted by  15  KGB  officials.  The  altar  where 
the  Holy  Sacrament  is  kept  was  combed; 
everything  down  to  the  toilet  paper  was 
checked." 

SKVZa&I.   PKIXSTS    ARRESTED 

Several  priests  were  arrested  and  nearly 
30  civilians  "crudely"  Interrogated.  Students 
who  stood  up  for  ttaelr  beliefs  were  dismissed 
from  school. 

This  new  wave  of  religious  repression  is 
not  limited  to  Lithuania.  "Members  of  the 
Byelorussian  Catholic  hierarchy  also  were 
reprimanded."  Byelorussia  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  10  million  has  many  Roman 
Catholics. 

Lutherans  In  the  Western  republics  of  Es- 
tonia and  Latvia  were  molested,  the  report 
continued,  and  underground  presses  which 
turned  out  prayer   books  were  confiscated. 

In  Addition,  party  spokesmen  once  again 
are  attacking  "malicious  anti-Soviet  clerical 
elements."  a  phrase  which  has  not  been  used 
for  some  time. 

But  while  all  this  goes  on.  the  Vatican  con- 
tinues to  work  for  detente.  In  February.  Pope 
Paul  VI  received  for  the  fourth  time  Soviet 
Foreign  lUnlster  Andrei  A.  Oromyko  in  a 
private  audience. 

WmE-RANCE    DISCtrSBION 

The  Italian  Communist  dally  L'Unlta  said 
the  talks  dealt  with  "normalization  in  the 
Midle  East,"  Including  a  plan  for  the  inter- 
nationalization of  Jerusalem,  with  the  secu- 
rity conference  in  Geneva  at  which  the  Vati- 
can is  represented,  and  with  "the  sltxiaUon  of 
the  Roman  CathoUc  Church  on  the  terri- 
tory of  the  VSSM." 

The  Vatican  hoped  that  its  condoning  of 
the  progress  of  East-West  detente,  the  im- 
provement of  the  Vatican's  relations  with 
Poland,  and  the  shelving  of  the  Hiuigarlan 
Primate  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  would  please 
Moscow. 

Earlier  Vatican  concessions  In  the  Ukraine 
taint  that  It  wUI  follow  a  similar  course  of 
noninterference  in  Latvia.  Rome  temporarily 
deprived  the  Ukrainian  Uniate  Cardinal 
Slipyh  of  a  Vatican  passport  after  he  served 
for  years  in  a  Soviet  concentration  camp. 

The  Vatican  needs  Soviet  aid  to  bring 
about  a  definite  agreement  between  church 
and  state  In  Poland,  possibly  even  a  con- 
coctUnt,  and  secure  conditions  for  the  Roman 
clergy  in  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  and  East- 
Oermany. 

A  body  which  calU  itself  "Representatives 
of  Lithuanian  Catholics"  has  begun  to  ac- 
cuse the  Presidium  of  the  Lithuanian  So- 
viet Republic  of  "terrorlzatlon"  and  "har- 
■acment"  of  people  who  collect  signatures  for 
protests  agatnat  attempts  "to  impose  by  force 
an  alien  ideology." 

Signature  themselves  are  no  longer  pub- 
llabed,  but  according  to  the  Lithuanian 
Chronicle  one  statement  requesting  the  ces- 
aatkm  of  discrimination  against  religious 
students  had  the  backing  of  14,604  signa- 
tures; another  statement  decrying  the  short- 
age of  religious  publications  was  signed  by 
16,800  Lithuanians. 

The  previous  issue  of  the  Chronicle  (No. 
7)  conveys  a  surprising  spirit  of  defiance  on 
the  part  of  students,  parents  and  priests. 


REFUGEE  PROGRAMS  SHOULD 
BE  REVIEWED 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  CAUroRifiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10.  1974 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
supplemental  appropriation  we  are  con- 
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sidering  today  is  $49  million  to  support 
refugee  programs  in  South  Vietnam. 
Certainly,  no  one  is  opposed  to  the  ob- 
jective of  refugee  relief  programs;  the 
people  we  are  trying  to  help  have  be- 
come the  human  debris  of  over  20  years 
of  unfettered  bloodletting  on  the  Indo- 
chinese  peninsula.  We  do,  however,  have 
a  responsibility  to  see  that  the  programs 
using  our  money  to  assist  these  unfortu- 
nate victims  of  war  do  in  fact  render  as- 
sistance. Recent  accounts  in  the  press 
raise  the  possibility  that  this  is  not  what 
is  happening. 

I  hope  that  my  coUaagues  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  will  examine 
these  allegations  closely  before  commit- 
ting themselves  to  a  large  budget  for 
refugee  relief  in  fiscal  year  1975.  I  would 
Uke  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  Boston  Globe  of  May 
8,  1973,  and  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  of  February  11,  1974, 
which  address  the  problems  of  refugee 
programs  in  South  Vietnam. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe.  May  8,   1973) 

How  It  Is  These  Days  With  the  People  op 

My  L«z 

(By  Prances  Fitzgerald) 

Not  far  from  Quang  Ngal  City,  the  Muc 
Tien  refugee  camp  lies  on  a  sandspit  on  a 
river.  Some  20,000  people  live  in  the  con- 
geries of  tents  and  tln-ioofed  shacks,  each 
tent  sheltering  10  or  more  families,  and  each 
family  with  only  the  sp»ce  for  a  bed  and  a 
bundle  of  belongings. 

In  April,  the  heat  is  intense  and  the  breezes 
that  bring  some  relief  sweep  up  sand  and 
lodge  it  in  cooking  pots,  clothing  and  chU- 
dren's  runny  noses.  Still,  even  the  heat  of  the 
dry  season  is  preferable  to  the  floods  of  the 
monsoon.  Since  last  November  the  Americans 
at  regional  headquarters  have  been  planning 
to  improve  camp  conditions,  but  owing  to 
the  usual  bureaucratic  delays  and  the  usual 
corruption,  the  camp  ha»  remained  much  as 
it  was  a  year  ago. 

The  tente  are  crowded  all  day  long.  Bands 
of  children  run  and  shriek  in  the  alleyways 
while  the  women  and  old  people  simply  sit 
and  stare  out  through  t*e  barbed  wire.  For 
there  is  nothing  to  do.  Jobs  are  scarce,  and 
there  is  no  land  to  cultivate.  People  simply 
sit  and  wait  for  the  occasional  hand-out  of 
rice.  salt,  and  cooking  oil. 

Left  to  themselves,  they  would  leave  the 
camp  and  walk  the  10  or  15  kilometers  to  the 
site  of  their  old  vUlages.  But  the  Saigon  au- 
thorities wUl  not  let  them  since  they  come 
from  an  area  not  fully  controlled  by  the 
Thleu  government.  The  police  and  village 
c^cials  regard  the  people  with  some  suspi- 
cion, believing  them  to  be  "dangerous  ele- 
ments" or  "VC  sympathlrers."  They  may  be 
right,  for  the  camp,  as  it  happens,  contains 
the  people  of  Son  My  village  and  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  My  Lai  massacre. 

A  month  of  so  ago  a  team  from  Senator 
Kennedy's  Judiciary  Subeommlttee  on  Refu- 
gees visited  the  Muc  Tien  camp  on  its  mis- 
sion to  study  the  poesibliUes  for  American 
postwar  relief  and  rehabilitation  aid  to  Indo- 
china. But.  as  the  team  members  soon  dis- 
covered, their  mission  was  premature.  For 
the  war  continues  in  Vtet»iam,  Just  as  it  does 
In  Cambodia  and  Laos,  and  there  is  still  no 
question  of  "purely  humanitarian"  aid. 

As  always,  American  »ld  to  refugees  In 
SoMth  Vietnam  resides  within  the  larger 
framework  of  American  aid  to  the  Thleu 
government  and  aid  to  a  counter-insurgency 
program  in  which  military  considerations 
take  precedence  over  the  neede  of  the  civil- 
ians. Still,  the  Paris  ac<iord8  have  brought 
about  a  new  situation,  an4l  one  that  demands 
a  reconsideration  of  American  relief  projects. 
In  the  context  of  a  cease  fire  that  works  to 
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some  degree  the  question  ts  whether  Ameri- 
can refugee  aid  does  not  actually  work 
against  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Muc 
Tien  and  of  the  hundreds  of  other  camps 
like  it  in  South  Vietnam. 

According  to  olHcial  figures,  there  are  cur- 
rently some  650,000  people  In  the  South  Viet- 
namese refugee  camps.  The  professed  aim  of 
the  Nixon  Administration— in  line  with  its 
work  ethic — Is  to  rid  itself  of  these  welfare 
cases  and  resettle  all  the  refugees  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  But  American  officials  say 
that  the  task  cannot  be  completed  since  the 
Thleu  regime  (supported  by  the  United 
States)  will  not,  if  it  can  help  it,  permit  those 
refugees  who  come  from  P.R.O.  (Provisional 
Revolutionary  Government)  or  contested 
areas  to  return  to  their  home  villages. 

The  U.S.  and  the  Saigon  regime  have  other 
plans  for  these  people  who  make  up  a  sig- 
nificant proportion  of  the  camp  population, 
but  none  of  them  seems  likely  to  succeed.  Per 
those  people  who  come  from  areas  conceded 
to  the  PRO.  (such  as  the  northern  third  of 
Quang  Trl  Province) ,  Saigon  proposes  to  cre- 
ate new  VUlages  on  undeteloped  land  that 
it  can  militarily  control. 

In  the  past,  however,  the  government  has 
proved  incapable  of  planning  or  implement- 
ing such  projects  to  the  satisfaction  of  ev?n 
those  few  thousand  people  willing  to  abandon 
all  hope  of  retummg  home.  The  resettlement 
of  hundreds  of  thoiisands  cf  probably  reluc- 
tant people  would  offer  problems  of  a  new 
order  or  magnitude.  As  for  those  refugees 
who,  like  the  people  of  My  Lai,  come  from 
contested  areas,  the  Saigon  government  plan 
is  to  assert  militery  contBol  over  their  vil- 
lages, buUding  new  outposts  or  reinforcing 
old  ones  and  obliging  the  people  to  buUd 
concentrated  settlements — Knuch  like  the  old 
strategic  hamlets — under  the  guns  of  the 
outposts.  This  second  plaa  is  just  as  dan- 
gerous as  the  first  since  "to  increase  security" 
usually  means  to  violate  the  cease-fire-ln- 
place  and  to  Invite  retaliation  by  the  P.R.G. 
And  if  history  U  any  judg«.  any  attack  on  a 
government  outpost  would  be  repulsed  by 
an  air  and  artillery  bombardment  and  re- 
sult in  new  civlMan  casualties  and  new 
refugees. 

The  U.S.  and  the  Thleu  government's  plans 
are  not  very  attractive  to  those  people  who 
come  from  P.R.O.  or  contested  zones.  The 
majority  of  refugees — and  the  category  ta- 
cludes  not  only  the  hundieds  of  thousands 
in  the  camps,  but  the  millions  who  have 
moved  to  the  cities  and  the  roadsides  during 
the  war — simply  want  to  go  home  as  soon  as 
the  fighting  stops.  The  Taiieu  government 
is  doing  all  it  can  to  prevent  them.  In  many 
provinces  officials  have  t»ken  away  these 
people's  identity  cards — forcing  them  to 
check  in  at  the  police  station  every  few 
days— and  threatened  arrest  of  violence 
against  those  who  move  frqm  their  war-time 
settlements. 

Where  refugees  have  disobeyed  orders,  the 
government  has  carried  o»it  those  threats. 
In  many  provinces  it  has  made  it  a  practice 
to  bomb  or  shell  all  the  n»wly-buUt  houses 
in  the  P.R.O.  areas.  In  areas  undefended  by 
the  P.R.O.  main  forces,  it  has  sent  in  ground 
troops  to  burn  the  new  houses,  strip  the  new 
fields  and,  perhaps  lncldei)taUy  to  loot  the 
farmers'  belongings.  The  police  and  the  ter- 
ritorial forces  that  patrol  tfce  borders  of  the 
government  zones  have  arrested  farmers 
going  to  market  and  charged  them  with 
"supplying  the  VC."  As  wa*  always  the  case 
during  the  war,  these  arre»ts  are  often  fol- 
lowed by  the  confiscation  of  the  farmer's  be- 
longings and  sessions  of  interrogation  and 
torture.  These  measures  arc  not  wholly  ef- 
fective— the  PJl.O.  zones  do  seem  to  have 
gained  some  population  sinoe  the  cease-fire — 
but  they  act  as  powerful  Aeterrents  to  the 
majority,  Including  many  of  those  on  the 
refugee  rolls. 

Thus,  until  the  Saigon  government  changes, 
or  Is  forced  to  change,  its  policies,  American 
aid  to  refugees  In  South  Vietnam  will  only 
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contribute  to  keeping  the  farmers  estranged 
from  their  land,  economlcaUy  dependent  on 
the  United  States  and  incapable  of  begin- 
ning the  long  task  of  reconstruction.  Not 
only  do  these  policies  violate  the  whole  in- 
tent of  the  Paris  accords  (specifically  Article 
11  on  freedom  of  movement  and  freedom  of 
work)  and  make  a  mockery  of  stated  U.S. 
war  alms,  but  they  threaten,  even  in  the 
absence  of  a  major  renewal  of  the  fighting, 
to  create  a  permanent  refugee  population, 
similar  to  that  of  Palestine. 

The  mockery  seems  particularly  cruel  in 
the  case  of  the  Mue  Tien  camp.  IThe  people 
of  My  Lai  and  the  surrounding  villages  have 
been  uprooted  five,  six  and  seven  times  In 
the  course  of  the  past  decade — and  largely 
as  a  result  of  U.S.  air  and  artillery  fire.  Now, 
after  the  peace  agreement  has  been  signed, 
they  are  being  held  vlrttially  as  political  prls- 
pners  In  a  sandspit  camp. 

"Look,"  one  of  the  old  men  said  to  me, 
"we  don't  want  any  more  American  aid.  We 
have  enough  rice  to  survive.  We  Just  want 
them  to  let  us  go  back  to  our  vUlage."  The 
Thleu  government  would  like  the  American 
people  to  think  otherwise.  In  an  Inept  and 
revealing  bit  of  public  relations  work  the 
Thleu  officials  greeted  the  Kennedy  delega- 
tion to  the  camp  by  putting  up  a  sign  m 
English  that  read,  "The  people  of  My  Lai 
thank  the  Americans  for  aU  their  help." 

(From  the  Washington  Poet.  Feb.  11,  1974] 

Vietnam:   What  Remazns  Is  the  Basic 
stbtxctxjse  of  a  feudal  societt 

Two  Incidents  which  were  reported  recent- 
ly and  which  seem  to  have  escaped  editorial 
comment  Illustrate  graphically  the  total  fail- 
ure of  UjS.  policy  toward  Vietnam.  In  the 
first  Instance,  the  South  Vietnamese  Na- 
tional Assembly  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
amend  the  Constitution  in  order  to  allow 
President  Thleu  to  run  for  a  heretofore  for- 
bidden third  term.  Secondly,  and  at  the 
same  time,  It  was  reported  that  In  the  rural 
areas  of  South  Vietnam,  villages  were  being 
called  In  by  government  authorities  and 
made  to  surrender  the  titles  to  their  land, 
given  to  them  under  the  widely  publicized 
government  land  reform  program  in  the 
early  19708.  The  land  was  now  being  re- 
turned to  the  original  landowners  and  the 
land  reform  program  was.  In  some  areas, 
largely  revoked. 

When  the  U.S.  first  deployed  troops  to 
South  Vietnam  In  1966.  the  mission  assigned 
was  a  limited  one,  that  of  preventing  defeat 
o4  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  and  govern- 
ment by  the  Communist  insurgency  which 
was  being  abetted  by  the  power  of  North 
Vietnam.  The  arrival  of  significant  num- 
bers of  American  troops  and  aircraft  soon 
turned  the  tide  of  battle.  Defeat  was  pre- 
vented. The  American  objective  was  then  ex- 
panded to  a  more  positive  one,  that  of  "al- 
lowing the  South  Vietnamese  to  choose  their 
own  government  vrtthout  outside  Interfer- 
ence." Lipservlce  was  given  to  a  "Revolu- 
tionary Development"  program  which  was  to 
bring  a  social  revolution  to  the  countryside, 
"win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people," 
and  gain  their  active  support  for  a  govern- 
ment Interested  in  their  welfare  and  re- 
sponsive to  their  needs. 

A  Constitution  was  written  for  South  Viet- 
nam and  democratic  elections  were  held. 
Civic  action  projects,  largely  planned  fl- 
nanced,  and  constructed  by  Americans, 
sprang  up  all  over  the  countryside  of  South 
Vietnam.  Although  the  resources  devoted  to 
Civic  action  and  Revolutionary  Development 
were  meager  in  comparison  to  those  devoted 
to  the  military  effort,  they  were  not  smaU 
and  these  programs  had  significant  results 
m  locautles  where  a  dedicated  Vietnamese 
aistrict  chief  or  province  chief  implemented 
and  administered  them  with  initiative,  vigor 
and  honesty.  * 
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As  the  culmination  of  these  otherwise 
generally  shallow  efforts  at  social  reform,  the 
United  States,  after  much  pressure,  finally 
in  1970  cajoled  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment Into  implementing  an  extensive 
land  reform  program  which  provided  title  to 
the  land  to  those  who  actually  occupied  and 
worked  it. 

Here  finally  was  one  program  which 
seemed  capable  of  altering  the  traditional 
social  structure  in  the  niral  areas  by  estab- 
lishing a  new  class  of  independent  land-own- 
ing peasantry. 

But  apart  from  land  reform,  most  of 
these  projects  in  the  end  were  superficial. 
The  basic  structure  of  South  Vietnamese 
society  and  government  was  not  disturbed. 
Indeed,  corruption  and  graft  increased  and 
became  more  open  and  flagrant  as  the  re- 
wards for  such  actions  grew  with  the  tremen- 
dous Influx  of  American  money  and  materiel. 
The  privileged  conttoue  to  prosper,  to  buy 
their  way  out  of  the  Army  or  to  buy  safe  as- 
signments and  rapid  promotion.  The  posts 
of  province  chief  and  district  chief,  vital 
links  in  the  effort  to  tie  the  government  to 
the  people,  were  the  most  lucrative  and 
sought-after  posts  tar  venal  officials  and  as- 
signment to  those  posts  viras  purchased  at 
high  cost.  In  a  few  rare  cases,  where  the 
corruption  became  too  flagrant  for  the 
Americans  to  tolerate,  the  offending  Viet- 
namese official  was  transferred  and  replaced 
by  one  more  subtle  or  less  greedy.  The  gov- 
errmient  continued  to  appear  to  the  rural 
population  of  South  Vietnam  as  remote,  cor- 
rupt, and  feudal. 

So  the  endless  and  spectactilar  Amerlctm 
mUitary  victories  over  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vietcong  could  never  be  translated  Into 
political  gains  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government.  When  American  forces  with- 
drew from  an  area,  the  enemy  again  foimd 
shelter,  or  at  least  passive  acquiescence  at 
their  presence,  from  the  rural  population  of 
South  Vietnam.  The  people  remamed  al- 
ienated from  a  remote  and  corrupt  govern- 
ment which  offered  them  nothing. 

As  the  American  effort  In  South  Vietnam 
began  to  be  reduced  subsequent  to  the  Initi- 
ation of  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program,  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  of  Pi«sldent 
Thleu  found  it  Increasingly  less  necessary  to 
prolong  the  facade  of  government  reform  and 
democratic  process  which  the  Americans  bad 
felt  to  be  BO  important.  American  leverage 
which  had  never  been  widely  used  In  any 
case,  was  vasUy  diminished.  Thtis.  In  the  last 
presidential  election  Thleu  was  able  to  coerce 
all  oppoeiUon  out  of  the  race  and.  despite 
protests  by  his  American  mentors,  run  and 
be  elected  as  the  sole  candidate.  The  Ameri- 
can-nurtured and  -sponsored  democratic 
process,  so  aUen  to  the  feudal  Vietnamese 
society,  was  short-lived  Indeed. 

The  social  reforms  Impoaed  upon  this  so- 
ciety also  lasted  only  so  long  as  American 
money  and  influence.  With  the  apparent  re- 
pudiation of  land  reform  as  reported  last 
week,  the  facade  of  social  reform  and  of  a 
government  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the 
mass  of  its  rural  population,  also  crumbled. 

As  the  Jungle  reclaims  American  flrebases 
and  support  installation  and  as  the  visible 
evidence  of  the  American  Intervention  in 
Vietnam  is  dismantled  and  fades  away,  what 
remains  Is  the  basic  structure  of  a  feudal 
Vietnamese  society  much  as  it  has  existed  for 
centuries.  The  prtvUeged  ur'wm  and  land- 
owning class,  claiming  their  Mandarin  herit- 
age, rule  for  their  own  benefit  with  lltUe  re- 
gard for  the  plight,  condition,  or  welfare  of 
the  ..easant  masses.  The  government  remains 
remote,  InefBcient,  unrepresentative  and  cor- 
rupt. The  vast  American  ezp>enditure  of 
treasure  and  of  Uvea  has,  finally,  left  ;.othlng 
of  permanence  of  South  Vietnam. 

H.  T.  SCKAITDLEI. 

CoUmel,  VS.  Army. 
Arlington. 
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PARAMOUNT  CHAMBER  OP  COM- 
MERCE CELEBRATES  ITS  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    C.\LirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  week  of  April  23-28, 
the  citizens  of  Paramount,  Calif.,  will  be 
commemorating  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Paramount  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Naturally,  this  will  be  a  joyous  occasion 
of  community-wide  involvement  in  a 
time  of  fiestas  parades,  displays,  golf 
tournaments,  limcheons,  speeches,  and  so 
forth;  but  it  will  also  be  a  time  of  ap- 
preciation for  the  achievements  of  tliis 
outstanding  organization. 

For  much  has  been  accomplished  for 
the  citizens  of  this  unique  commimity  by 
the  Paramount  Chamber  of  Commerce 
since  its  beginning  50  years  ago. 

Originally  caUed  the  Hynes-Clear- 
water  Chamber,  this  fine  organization 
has  been  willing  throughout  its  existence 
to  provide  the  nucleus  for  community 
improvement. 

In  fact,  the  chamber  was  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  obtaining  for  the  city  a  fire 
department,  a  sewer  system,  a  water  de- 
partment, a  street  lighting  system,  and  a 
flood  control  system  all  before  Para- 
mount incorporated  and  became  a  citv  in 
1957. 

Throughout  their  existence  the  Para- 
mount Chamber  of  Commerce  has  or- 
ganized "clean-up,  paint-up,  fix-up 
campaigns."  sponsored  hay  and  dairy 
festivals,  arranged  for  free  moTies.  and 
numerous  other  activities  for  the  citi- 
zens, in  addition  to  its  concern  to 
promote  the  growth  of  the  city. 

During  these  50  years  the  Paramomit 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  served 
by  many  distinguished  past  presidents. 
These  dedicated  men  were:  H.  W.  Mc- 
Kelvey.  Richmond  Logan,  J.  J.  Chamber- 
lain, W.  R.  Lindsay,  N.  B.  Haydon,  Harry 
Wirtz,  C.  A.  Wright,  M.  J.  Myers.  I.  F. 
Petterson,  George  Rochester,  W.  R. 
Smith,  Louie  Spane,  Lawrence  Zambonl, 
Henry  Sheller,  Bob  McCune.  J.  W.  Himt- 
er,  Ed  Henderson,  E.  S.  Raymond.  Glenn 
Jones,  Myron  Szabat,  Bob  KrablU.  John 
A.  Mies,  Gerald  Barber,  lAayd  Mokler. 
Glade  Mastaln,  C.  D.  Mosler,  John  Barr. 
Charles  Stone.  Edwin  G.  Brockman. 
John  F.  Lynch,  Jack  Thompson,  Richard 
Zaraboni,  Roy  Sager,  Oscar  Gregory. 
Ralph  Grove,  John  Bozoff,  George  Ryan, 
Daniel  J.  Chumbley,  Richard  M.  Wilson. 
Wilbm-  T.  Laws.  George  E.  Tanner,  and 
James  R.  Cames. 

Presently,  the  chamber  holds  quarterly 
mixers  and  monthly  breakfasts  featur- 
ing guests  and  speakers  of  community 
Interest.  They  also  sponsor  Industrial 
fairs  which  have  been  very  important 
in  bringing  a  diversified  industrial 
growth  to  the  city.  The  officers  of  the 
chamber  should  be  proud  that  the  cham- 
ber has  worked  so  well  with  the  school 
district  and  city  officials  on  projects 
benefiting  the  communitv. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that 
under  the  careful  leadership  of  its  pres- 
ent officers:  President  Leonard  Price, 
Vice  President  Jack  Hall,  Second  Vice 
President  Norman  Whitfield,  and  Treas- 
urer Jerry  Cunningham,  supported  by 
their  able  staJT,  Rita  Benson,  manager, 
and  her  assistant,  Ramona  Canas;  thai 
the  Paramount  Chamber  of  Commerce 
wiU  continue  to  serve  with  the  same 
spirit  which  has  made  them  such  as  asset 
to  this  vital  community  in  southern 
California. 


BAN  THE  HANDGUN— XLH 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   new   TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  an  11 -year-old  boy  sitting 
astride  a  fence  by  his  home  suffered  a 
gunshot  wound  that  ripped  his  right 
thigh  apart,  severing  an  artery  and  chip- 
ping the  bone.  Tommy  Carter  was  sense- 
lessly victimized  because  a  handgun  was 
drawn  when  an  argument  ensued  be- 
tween the  drivers  of  two  cars  which  had 
collided.  This  is  just  one  of  many  ex- 
amples that  justify  removing  handguns 
from  private  ownership.  Reprinted  here- 
with is  the  article  from  the  March  31 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post: 

BOT  ACCIDBNTAIXT  ShCTT  TU  LBC  Is  RECOVERING 

(By  John  Saar) 

EleveB-year-old  Tommy  Carter  rolled  his 
wheelchair  Into  the  physiotherapy  gym  at 
D.C.  General  Hospital  one  day  this  week  and 
climbed  painfully  onto  a  treatment  bed. 
"What's  his  problem?"  the  woman  therapist 
asked  an  aide. 

"Qunahot  wounds." 

Two  weeks  ago.  Tommy  Carter  was  astride 
•  fence  beside  his  home  at  692  5th  PI.  SE. 
when  a  handgun  bullet  ripped  into  his  right 
thigh  severing  an  artery  and  chipping  the 
bone.  There  were  more  shots  and  more 
casualties  that  night.  While  Tommy  was 
crawling  toward  home — eventually  to  faint 
from  shock  and  loss  of  blood — two  men  lay 
woimded  nearby  with  bullets  in  the  shoul- 
der and  side. 

While  the  two  men  and  the  sixth  grade 
schoolboy  were  being  rushed  to  the  emer- 
gency room  at  D.C.  General  Hospital,  sixth 
district  detectives  began  investigating  the 
cause  of  the  shooting. 

Police  say  that  after  two  cars  bumped 
together  in  a  minor  collision,  a  man  pulled  a 
gun  and  the  chUd  was  in  the  line  of  fire 
of  the  ensuing  shooting. 

Tommy  Carter  went  home  this  week,  the 
last  of  the  three  to  be  released  from  the  hos- 
pital. Doctors  think  he  will  be  able  to  go 
back  to  the  Harris  Elementary  School  on 
crutches  soon,  and  should  be  fit  enough  to 
play  basketball  in  about  six  weeks. 

Terming  the  shooting  "ridiculous,"  Det. 
Sgt.  Nelson  Bell  said  police  are  looking  for 
a  suspect  who  is  known  to  them  who  left  the 
scene  and  are  seeking  an  Indictment  of  as- 
sault with  a  deadly  weapon  against  him  in 
current  grand  Jury  proceedings. 

"There  was  a  traffic  accident,"  said  Bell, 
"and  a  passenger  got  out  of  one  car  and  fired 
at  the  other  driver.  He  hit  him  and  acci- 
dentally shot  the  man  driving  his  car  also." 

"The  boy  was  an  Innocent  bystander  and 
be  was  bit  by  a  stray  bullet." 
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The  collision  that  sparked  the  shooting  was 
so  slight,  according  to  Bell,  "that  you  could 
hardly  see  a  dent  In  the  aide  of  the  car."  He 
Identified  the  two  drivers  as  William  Smith, 
24,  of  4827  G  St.  SE,  antf  Henry  B.  Corkey 
of  4824  G  St.  SE. 

It  was  about  9:30  pjn.  on  March  14  and 
Geneva  Carter  had  jxi&t  called  Tommy,  the 
youngest  of  her  five  chlUlren,  In  from  play 
when  she  heard  shots.  "I  thought  it  was  fire 
crackers,"  Mrs.  Carter  recalled,  "then  the 
little  girl  next  door  came  in  and  said 
•Tommy's  been  shot.'  " 

The  mother  ran  out,  ft)uud  her  son  calm 
and  bleeding  on  a  neighbor's  doorstep.  He 
remembers  her  crying.  Sbe  says  she  almost 
fainted  and  needed  a  policeman's  smelling 
salts  to  bring  her  round:  "He  was  bleeding 
real  bad.  I  didn't  know  how  bad  he  was  hurt. 
I  didn't  know  if  he  was  going  to  live  or  die." 

Tommy  lost  three  pints  of  blood — about  all 
an  11 -year-old  85-pound  child  can  spare — 
and  it  might  have  been  fatal  without  the 
presence  of  his  slst«r's  boyfriend,  Kevin 
Jones,  19  who  has  a  knowledge  of  first  aid. 
Jones  and  Antoinette  Carter  slit  open 
Tommy's  pants  leg  and  stanched  the  flow  of 
blood  pumping  from  the  severed  artery. 

Doctors  on  emergency  duty  at  D.C.  Gen- 
eral that  night  spent  3'/i  hours  cleaning 
the  wound  and  repairing  the  artery.  They 
decided  not  to  go  after  tHe  lead  slug  for  fear 
of  doing  more  damage. 

The  next  day.  Dessiarene  Jones,  arriving 
to  take  her  sixth  grade  Class  at  Harris,  was 
told  "I  think  a  boy  in  your  room's  been 
shot." 

Minutes  later,  a  boy  stood  before  her  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  to  explain  why  Tommy 
Carter's  chair  was  empty. 

"Everybody  was  shocked  and  disgusted," 
recaUed  Mrs.  Jones  yesterday,  "because  it 
was  so  senseless." 

Tommy's  mother  says  ^e  has  long  wanted 
to  leave  the  cinder  block  row  house  whose 
trim  interior  is  in  great  contrast  to  the  un- 
sightly rubbish-strewn  surroundings.  "Some 
of  the  people  are  nice  and  I  like  this  house, 
but  the  environment  is  something  else,"  she 
said. 

She  said  her  son's  shooting  was  neverthe- 
less unusual,  "There's  a  lot  of  fights,  but 
not  much  shooting  round  here." 

Residents  watch  eacB  others'  children 
carefully  and  live  in  constant  fear  of  break- 
ins  in  the  far  Southeast  housing  project,  Mrs. 
Carter  said. 

Before  leaving  her  house,  to  retrieve  Tom- 
my from  the  hospital.  sh»  peered  suspicious- 
ly at  three  men  slowly  rolling  past  In  a  car. 
"It  happens  all  the  tim«,  you  live  in  dan- 
ger." I 

She  left  the  radio  pUying  as  a  possible 
deterrent  to  burglars  and  double-checked 
the  automatic  lock  on  the  front  door. 

The  precautions  are  well-advised  accord- 
ing to  Sgt.  Bell:  "We  do  have  our  problems 
up  here.  Housebreakings,  robberies — every- 
thing from  soup  to  nuts.  It's  one  of  our 
crime  areas." 

Sgt.  Bell  and  Tonuny's  doctor,  Ronald 
Kurstin,  agree  he  was  lucky.  He  might  have 
bled  to  death  as  it  waa  and  if  the  bullet 
had  struck  him  a  foot  higher  it  would  al- 
most certainly  have  b«en  fatal.  "Anyone 
who  is  shot  and  doesn't  have  a  msissive  in- 
jury is  lucky,"  Kurstla  said.  "There's  no 
good  place  to  be  shot." 

It  took  Mrs.  Carter  several  minutes  to  i^e- 
move  get-well  notes  from  Tommy's  class- 
mates from  the  wall  Ikeslde  his  hospital 
bed  the  other  day.  One  signed  "blood  brother 
Chlco,"  read:  "I  gave  Mrs.  Jones  your  let- 
ter and  she  was  in  tears.  I  told  Mrs.  Price 
and  Mr.  Barber  and  Mr.  Blocker  that  you've 
t>een  shot  and  they  weije  all  sorry  it  hap- 
pened ..."  I 
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UNITED  STATES  AID  TO  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  JOHN 


M.  ASl 


HBROOK 


OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
risen  numerous  times  obi  the  floor  of 
this  House  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  financing 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  More  and 
more  Americans  are  (juestioning  the 
sanity  of  providing  such  taxpayer  sub- 
sidized credits  to  the  Soviets. 

A  recent  editorial  to  the  Mount 
Vernon,  Ohio,  News  states:  * 

The  United  States  hae  been  waiting 
patiently  for  the  benefits  of  detente  to 
begin  flowing  back  from  Moscow  in  terms 
of  tangible  progress  toward  an  arms  limita- 
tion, troop  reductions  in  Burope  and  other 
agreements  that  would  relax  international 
tension.  So  far  all  we  have  seen  is  a  long 
line  of  Russians  at  the  loan  window. 

Unfortunately,  this  editorial  is  only 
too  correct  but  what  else  can  be  expected 
when  the  Soviets  can  get  loans  as  low 
as  6  percent  from  the  0.S.  Export-Im- 
port Bank  while  the  prime  lending  rate 
for  the  best  borrowers  in  the  United 
States  is  between  9'/2  and  10  percent. 

Who  is  paying  the  bill  for  Soviet 
credits?  The  answer  is  everyone  of  us 
who  are  paying  taxes.  ]t  is  the  height 
of  folly  to  be  giving  sufaEidized  loans  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  develop  that  coun- 
try's energy  resources  when  oiu*  ov?n  Na- 
tion is  having  serious  energy  shortages. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  editorial,  "Bank  Moves  Too  Quickly 
To  Help  Russia,"  from  the  Mount  Vernon, 
Ohio,  News  of  April  3,  1974.  I  commend 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  it.  The 
text  follows : 

Bank  Moves  Too  Quickly  To  Help 
Russia 

The  suspension  of  actloti  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  on  loans  to  the  So'vlet  Union 
and  three  other  Communist  countries  gives 
the  Administration  and  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  bank's 
policies.  It  is  clearly  going  overboard  as  an 
Instrument  of  "detente." 

Most  Americans  probably  would  agree  with 
the  basic  approach  President  Nixon  has  been 
taking  toward  the  Conmiutilst  world.  Trying 
to  get  along  with  the  Russlfms — even  trading 
with  them — is  worth  the  effort  and  the  risk 
so  long  as  we  do  not  jet^afdlze  the  strategic 
balance  which  prevents  war.  However,  we 
think  most  Americans  also  would  draw  a  line 
in  how  far  the  U.S.  govern«ient  should  go  in 
providing  loans  and  credits  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  subsidized  by  our  tax 
dollars,  to  finance  Communist  shopping 
trips  for  U.S.  technology. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1973  the  bank  has 
loaned  the  Soviet  Union  $160  million  at  6 
per  cent  interest  to  buy  American  goods  and 
know-how  for  Industrial  development.  Amer- 
icans would  jump  at  the  chance  to  borrow 
money  at  that  rate  to  buy  a  house  or  a  car 
or  start  a  business.  The  b^k's  low  interest 
loans  make  sense  when  the  money  goes  to  an 
undevelopyed  country  trying  to  become  self- 
supporting,  especially  slnc«  the  funds  must 
be  used  to  purchase  goods  and  services  from 
the  United  States. 
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That  rationale  simply  does  not  apply  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  rich  enough  to  be 
investing  nearly  half  Its  gross  national  prod- 
uct in  weapons — most  of  them  aimed  at  the 
United  States. 

The  projects  now  frozen  by  the  bank  In- 
clude a  $49.5  million  loan  for  developing 
natural  gas  resources  in  eastern  Siberia  and 
a  much  bigger  $6.1  billion  deal  for  gas  in 
western  Siberia,  Including  pii>elines  to  make 
part  of  the  fuel  available  for  shipment  to  the 
United  States  in  liquefied  form.  We  need 
natural  gas,  to  be  sure,  but  how  badly  do  we 
need  It  from  a  foreign  source  under  Commu- 
nist control  when  it  is  our  national  objective 
to  become  self-sufficient  In  energy  produc- 
tion? Congress  needs  to  square  our  govern- 
ment's support  of  this  kind  of  overseas  de- 
vel<^ment  with  Its  own  reluctance  to  grant 
price  and  tax  concessions  that  would  spur 
exploration  for  new  natural  gas  deposits  In 
our  own  country. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  is  an  agency  of 
the  U.S.  government.  The  law  creating  it 
provides  that  it  can  make  loans  to  Commu- 
nist countries  only  when  the  President  has 
determined  that  such  action  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  Trade  with  countries  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  may  well  fall  within  the 
definition  during  this  period  when  we  are 
exploring  the  opportunities  of  detente,  but 
the  bank  has  been  moving  too  fast,  too  soon. 
The  United  States  has  been  waiting  patiently 
for  the  benefits  of  detente  to  begin  flowing 
back  from  Moscow  in  terms  of  tangible  prog- 
ress toward  an  arms  limitation,  troop  reduc- 
tions in  Europe  and  other  agreements  that 
would  relax  international  tension.  So  far  all 
we  have  seen  is  a  long  line  of  Russians  at  the 
loan  window. 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  SIMEON  BOOKER 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  RANQEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  25  years 
ago  American  society  represented  an 
ominous  frontier  to  black  people.  Segre- 
gation was  intrinsically  woven  into  the 
soil  of  the  land.  Its  pervasive  mfluence 
found  wilUng  accommodation  and  suste- 
nance in  the  minds  and  occupations  of 
white  Americans.  Pew  black  Americans 
could  succeed,  let  alone  survive,  in  such 
a  hostile,  stratified  environment.  Those 
who  did  succeed  were  rightfully  caUed 
Pioneers.  Their  footsteps  marked  the  first 
trails  for  future  black  Americans  to  fol- 
low. The  professional  fields  were  among 
those  areas  domesticated  by  black  Amer- 
icans during  the  fifties. 

One  such  black  piraieer,  is  the  distin- 
guished journalist,  Simeon  Booker.  Mr. 
Booker  was  the  first  black  reporter  em- 
ployed by  the  Washtogton  Post.  He  won 
the  Wilkie  Award  for  a  series  on  educa- 
tion and  later  received  the  Nieman  fel- 
lowship in  1950.  He  Is  now  the  Washing- 
ton bureau  chief  of  the  Johnson  Publica- 
tions Co.— their  publlcaUons  include 
Ebony  and  Jet.  Mr.  Booker  was  recently 
honored  by  some  350  colleagues  and 
friends  at  a  National  Press  Club  lunch- 
eon. It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  enter 
two  articles  on  an  oustanding  journalist, 
Mr.  Simeon  Booker: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  28,  1974] 

Simeon  Bookeb:  Facts  of  Ljfe 

(By  Angela  TerreU) 

"You  could  never  be  Obvious.  I  wore  old 
clothes  and  traveled  at  nlgbt.  We  used  to 
sneak  into  undertakers'  parlors  late  at  night 
to  photograph  bodies  of  victims." 

To  hear  Simeon  Booker  tell  It,  being  a 
black  reporter  for  a  white-owned  newspaper 
In  the  segregated  Washington  of  the  '50s  was 
not  without  its  moments  of  humor. 

"Like  the  time  I  w&s  taking  an  obit  about 
a  woman  who  had  died  in  Freedmen's  Hos- 
pital, whom  I  naively  assumed  was  black. 
That  Is,  untu  the  person  calling  in  said 
bluntly,  'Don't  make  a  mistake  now,  she's  no 
nigger!"  "  Booker  laughed. 

It's  to  his  credit — and  probably  survival — 
that  this  25-year  joiu-nalism  veteran,  who  is 
bureau  chief  of  the  Johnson  Publishing  Co. 
(their  publications  include  Ebony  and  Jet 
magazines)  can  laugh  about  Incidents  with 
serious  undertones.  For  this  and  his  pioneer- 
ing work — he  was  one  of  the  first  black  re- 
porters for  The  Washington  Post  and  the 
second  black  Nieman  feUow — ^Booker  was 
honored  at  yesterday  by  some  350  coUeagues 
and  friends  at  a  National  Press  Club  lunch- 
eon and  a  later  reception  at  the  Liberian 
Embassy. 

A  few  days  before,  from  his  high-rise  mod- 
ern office  at  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW, 
Booker  told  some  of  the  Ironies  of  working 
for  the  white  media  In  1952. 

"It  was  the  damndest  experience  because 
it  was  a  difficult  period  to  work  In,  so  many 
restrictions.  I  had  a  hard  time  covering  fires 
because  the  police  wouldn't  let  me  near  the 
place  if  it  was  In  a  white  neighborhood.  And 
I  could  only  uae  one  washroom  on  the  edi- 
torial floor  of  the  Post. 

"I  coiUdn't  eat  downtown.  Like  the  time 
I  was  covering  a  case  at  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  All  of  the  other  reporters  could 
go  to  lunch  with  the  lawyers  and  get  inside 
lixformatlon,  I  was  left  out. 

"I  used  to  eat  at  my  aunt's  house  at  17th 
and  U  Streets  (NW)  to  get  a  breather,"  he 
said,  no  longer  laughing.  He  credits  The 
Post's  management  with  taking  a  special  in- 
terest in  him  and  encouraging  him,  but  he 
left  in  1964  to  re-enter  the  black  press  be- 
cause "It  was  a  real  tense  situation  and  had 
me  neurotic." 

Booker,  55,  Is  tall,  with  mixed  grey  hair. 
Usually  softspoken,  he  works  behind  a  paper 
cluttered  desk  and  chainsmokes  Vantage 
cigarettes.  ("I  don't  inhale.")  With  his 
brown-framed  glasses,  he  reminds  one  of  a 
college  professor. 

He  greets  friends  with  a  warm,  "Hey 
Baby,"  and  is  well  known  around  this  city 
■  by  politicians,  businessmen  and  other  jour- 
nalists. And  he  loves  to  talk  about  his  jour- 
nalistic adventures,  especially  some  harrow- 
ing ones  covering  the  South  for  the  John- 
son Publications  in  the  50s. 

"I've  been  caught  on  a  Mississippi  road  by 
guys  with  shotguns,  hit  In  my  ribs  by  sheriffs 
and  run  out  of  more  southern  towns. 

"You  could  never  be  obvious.  I  wore  old 
clothes  and  traveled  at  night.  We  used  to 
sneak  Into  imdertakers'  parlors  late  at  night 
to  photograph  bodies  of  victims.  Undertakers 
would  show  us  around  then  warn  us  'you 
better  be  In  Chicago  tomorrow.' " 

And  covering  Washington  for  the  black 
press  20  years  ago  wasn't  much  better,  he 
said.  "We  couldn't  go  to  the  front  doOT  to  get 
information  many  times.  So  our  story  sources 
were  maids,  chauffeurs  and  government 
buUding  elevator  operators,"  he  said. 

Against  this  backdrop,  and  without  bitter- 
ness, Booker  will  say  that  blacks  In  America 
"have  gained  a  lot,"  adding  quickly,  "there's 
a  lot  to  be  done." 

Booker,  bom  In  Baltlm(x«,  grew  up  In 
Toimgstown,  Ohio.  After  attending  VlrglnU 
Union   CoUege,   he    went  to  work  tar  the 
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Baltimore  Afro- American,  and  later  the 
Cleveland  Call-Post,  where  he  won  a  Wllkle 
Award  for  a  series  on  education.  He  received 
the  Nieman  Fellowship  In  1950. 

He's  written  two  books,  one  for  children 
and  a  second  entitled.  "Black  Man's  Amer- 
ica." Three  times  weekly  he  presents  a  one- 
minute  commentary  on  Group  W  radio. 

Booker's  one  word  of  advice  to  young 
journalists  who  want  to  last  "at  least  "  25 
years  In  the  business  is,  "Never  worry  about 
criticism.  Just  do  the  story." 

[From  the  Washington  Star-News,  Mar.  28, 
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Jet's  Simeon  Bookeb:   Honoring  a  Pionexr 

Black  Newsman 

(By  Jacqueline  Trescott) 

For  years,  when  a  black  would  come  into 

the   National   Press   Club   dining   room,   the 

waiter    would   automatically  escort   him   to 

Simeon  Booker's  table.  That's  just  the  way 

it  was. 

The  salty  and  concise  bureau  chief  of  Jet 
Magazine,  Booker  is  a  Washington  journal- 
ism institution  and  the  second  black  ad- 
mitted to  the  Press  Club  ("and  really  the 
first  to  hang  out  here,  sit  at  the  bar  and 
make  them  nervous,"  says  Booker.) 

Yesterday,  600  friends  of  Booker's  sat  down 
at  lunch  on  the  13th  floor  of  the  Press  build- 
ing to  honor  the  veteran  Journalist  on  his 
25th  year  in  communications. 

Actually,  the  entire  day  became  "Simeon 
Booker  Day,"  as  he  was  honored  by  the  D.C. 
City  Council  in  the  morning  and  then  by  his 
friends,  including  Mayor  Walter  Washington. 
at  the  luncheon.  Next  was  an  afternoon  open 
house  at  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  offices  of 
Johnson  Publishing  Company  which  pro- 
duces, besides  the  weekly,  pocket-size  Jet, 
the  monthlies.  Ebony,  Ebony  Jr.,  Black  Stars 
and  Black  World.  The  day  ended  vrtth  a 
crowded  reception  at  the  Liberian  Embassy 
and  probably  a  nightcap  at  Billy  Simpson  s 
restaurant,  Booker's  favorite  haimt,  where 
he  has  squeezed  many  headline-making 
stories  from  sources. 

Booker  Is  usuaUy  a  thundering  type,  and 
his  traditional  advice  to  beginning  reporters 
is  "sit  up  front,  be  loud  and  always  ask  about 
discrimination,  that  puts  them  on  their 
guard."  But  yesterday  he  was  very  quiet. 
He  whispered  to  NAACP  lawyer  Clarence 
Mitchell  at  a  pre-luncheon  reception,  'I 
can't  get  used  to  all  this.  I  think  it's  going 
to  be  a  roasting." 

He  was  right.  The  podium  guests  each  took 
a  potshot  at  either  "his  mushmouth  voice." 
his  "poor  poker  playing,"  or  his  notorious  in- 
ability to  catch  fish.  Five  years  ago,  when 
Booker  was  asked  to  commentate  on  urban 
affairs  three  times  a  week  for  Westinghouse 
Broadcasting,  he  was  also  asked  to  take  voice 
lessons.  Reported  Westinghouse's  Sid  Davis. 
"We  asked  your  voice  coach  to  come  today. 
Simeon,  but  she  hasn't  recovered  yet." 

In  between  the  pungent  comments,  Booker 
was  praised  as  a  "serious  journalist  ...  a 
man  who  never  let  black  people  down,"  and, 
as  White  House  aide  and  former  newsman, 
Stanley  Scott,  said,  "a  friend  of  man- 
kind ...  a  man  who  stands  for  something." 
Presenting  Booker  the  city's  Meritorious 
Public  Service  Award,  Mayor  Washington 
said,  "He's  a  man  who  realizes  that  the 
single  most  important  element  In  the  world 
Is  people."  Added  Rep.  Charles  Rangel,  D- 
N.Y.,  "regardless  of  the  Indifference  of  poli- 
ticians, they  can"t  rest  peacefully  at  night 
because  Simeon  Booker's  out  there  work- 
ing." 

He  started  his  career  with  the  Afro- 
American  newspapers,  later  worked  for  the 
Cleveland  Call  and  Post  and  was  the  first 
black  to  win  a  Nieman  Fellowship.  His  Wash- 
ington career  began  In  the  early  1950b,  when 
he  was  the  first  black  hired  by  the  Washing- 
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ton  Poet,  and  in  1854  he  joined  the  Johnaon 
stajr. 

In  his  own  remarks.  Booker  defined  a 
newsman  as  a  "mean  man.  a  man  who  pokes 
around  and  acnitlnlaes."  and  then  reviewed 
outsUndlng  penonaUtles  and  news  events  of 
his  35  yean  In  the  business. 

In  Vietnam,  he  listened  to  the  soldiers' 
experiences  and  now  maintains  a  vigilance 
over  the  Pentagon  employment  and  promo- 
tion poUcies.  His  coverage  of  the  '60s  civil 
rights  demonstrations  didn't  stop  with  the 
marches  and  passages  of  the  civil  rights  bills; 
now  he's  a  watchdog  for  the  laws'  enforce- 
ment. 

"I  don't  get  discouraged."  he  said  yester- 
day, "because  I  have  seen  things,  like  blacks 
sitting  on  cotton  bales  In  the  Atlanta  air- 
port. We  weren't  served  In  the  restaurants 
there.  And  now  things  have  changed  and 
we  have  a  black  mayor  of  Atlanta." 

Many  of  the  officials  Booker  has  watched 
move  through  the  government  ot  political 
ranks  to  policymaking  positions  and  then 
praised  or  berated  in  his  '"Hcker-Tape  USA" 
column  last  night  praised  Booker  at  the 
LIberlan  Embassy  Reception. 

By  a  fireplace,  Rep.  Charles  Dlggs,  D-Mlch. 
was  buttonholing  Stan  Scott,  and  crushed 
among  the  other  600  guests  were  Lt.  Gen. 
Daniel  James,  James  Pope  of  the  State  De- 
partment, Hep.  WlUlam  Clay,  D-Mo..  public 
zelatlons  man  Ofleld  Dukes,  former  White 
House  aide  Robert  J.  Brown,  M.  Carl  Holman 
of  the  Urban  Coalition,  attorney  Samuel 
Jackson,  and  many  media  people. 

Uberlan  ambassador  Edward  Peal  led 
Booker  and  his  wife,  Carol,  to  the  cool 
balcony  where  Booker  cut  his  birthday  cake 
and  jcAed.  "Well  it  hasn't  been  as  bad  as  I 
thought."  He  was  referring  to  the  day,  not 
the  25  years  In  communications. 


CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND  GAS 
CORPORATION 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  iCASSACHusrm 
.  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRE8ENTA11VES 

Wednesday.  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  HARBINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  Nation's  foremost  consiuner  advo- 
cates, Mr.  Ralph  Nader,  has  called  for 
the  ereatlcm  of  a  Federal  Oil  and  Gas 
CoTPoratlotL  In  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  News  on 
February  3.  Mr.  Nader  sUted  that  the 
oorpotmtion  would  help  to  restore  genu- 
ine oompetlUon  to  the  petroleum  indus- 
try suKl  would  prevent  the  major  oil 
companies  from  driving  up  prices,  driv- 
ing small.  Independent  competitors  out 
of  business,  and  weakening  antipollu- 
tion and  health  standards.  Mr.  Nader's 
article  clearly  shows  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  consumers  through  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Cor- 
poraticm.  and  I  would  Uke  to  call  this 
editorial  to  the  attentitm  of  my  colleagues 
at  this  time. 

The  text  follows: 

Thx  EnacT   Uonopouks 
(By  Ralph  Nater) 

Among  the  flurry  of  legislative  proposals 
m  Congress  on  the  energy  problem,  one 
stands  out  as  a  constructive  and  lasting  aolu- 
tlon  to  the  monopolistic  grip  that  the  giant 
oil  companies  have  on  the  nation,  small  busi- 
nesses and  consumers. 

The  propsals  are  contained  in  S.  M09  and 
R.R.  11048,  bills  fflsd  by  Sen.  Adlal  Stevenson 
and  Rep.  John  Moss  to  establish  a  federal 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

oU  and  gas  corporation,  whose  purposes  are 
so  sensible  sind  necessary  that  support  in  the 
Congress   is   building   up   behind   them. 

Harking  back  to  the  example  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  which  used  public 
water  resources  to  prfliduce  cheap,  public 
power  that  saved  a  large  region  in  America 
from  economic  disaster,  the  Stevenson -Moss 
legislation  would  operate  to  save  consumers 
and  the  economy  from  a  trillion-dollar  price 
gouge  over  the  next  generation. 

The  preamble  to  the  bills  makes  clear  their 
underlying  rationale: 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  through 
the  federal  government  own  substantial  lands 
which  would  be  developed  for  the  production 
of  natural  gas  and  oil; 

"American  consumers  would  benefit  if  the 
forces  of  competition  operated  to  a  greater 
extent  than  at  present  In  the  world  oil  and 
gas  market; 

"A  corporation  owned  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, engaged  in  the  development  and 
sale  of  natural  gas  and  oil  (exclusively  on 
federal  lands),  could  provide  competition  in 
the  energy  Industry  and,  through  research 
and  development,  assure  adequate  supplies 
of  these  fuels  without  harm  to  the  environ- 
ment." 

The  proposed  company'  would  have  rights 
of  exploration  and  prodvction  to  half  of  the 
amount  of  oil  and  gas  offered  for  lease  by 
federal  land  authorities. 

This  limitation  In  the  Stevenson  bill  is  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  of  stimulating  com- 
petition and  stopping  monopolies  on  either 
side. 

The  Ekdded  requirement  that  the  company 
shall  give  price,  supply  or  delivery  preference 
to  states,  political  subdivisions  of  states,  co- 
operatives and  independent  refiners  high- 
lights the  dlscrimlnatton  directed  toward 
municipal  power  and  transit  systems  by  the 
oil  giants. 

Even  after  this  fabrlc»ted  energy  shortage 
subsides,  there  Is  every  prospect  of  another 
being  created  any  time  the  major  oil  com- 
panies want  to  Jolt  prlcas  higher,  drive  small 
business  competitor  out  of  business,  weaken 
antipollution  health  standards  or  pursue 
other  Irresponsible  or  criminal  behavior.  With 
a  federal  oil  and  gas  company,  such  predatory 
moves  would  not  be  possible. 

For  example,  if  Independent  gas  stations, 
fuel  distributors  or  refiners  are  being 
squee2«d  through  a  cutoff  or  reduction  in 
supplies  by  monopolistic  tactics  of  the  oil 
majors,  the  federal  company  would  assure 
them  a  supply.  The  mere  presence  of  such  a 
possibility  would  restrain  the  majors  from 
trying  such  tactics. 

If  consumers,  who  must  pay  about  $24 
billion  more  for  energy  this  year,  are  slated 
to  be  gouged  by  another  tnergy  scare,  the  fed- 
eral company  would  be  there  to  head  it  off. 
If  the  national  security  Is  Imperiled  by 
multinational  oil  companies  which  have  con- 
flicts of  interest  overseas,  the  federal  oU  and 
gas  company  could  protect  the  Interests  of 
Americans  here  at  homt. 

If  workers  are  about  to  be  laid  off  due  to 
the  results  of  oil  majors'  manipulations  ad- 
versely affecting  other  business  or  govern- 
ment employers,  the  federal  company  would 
assvure  that  this  would  not  happen. 

The  Stevenson-Moss  bills  recognize  that 
producing  some  of  the  massive  amounts  of 
oil  and  gas  presently  on  federal  lands  re- 
quires strict  environmental  safeguards. 

Unlike  the  TVA  law.  enacted  in  the  Thirties 
when  environment  was  not  considered  an 
issue,  these  bills  repeatedly  emphasize  the 
need  to  develop  Improved  environmental 
techniques. 

They  also  require  that  the  company  collect 
comprehensive  and  accurate  Information 
about  oil  and  gas  so  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment not  remain  at  tl»e  mercy  of  the  oil 
Indtwtry's  assessments,  as  has  been  the  case. 
An  explicit  freedom  of  information  provision 
is  included. 
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Citizens  have  an  importiint  stake  in  study, 
ing  these  bills,  suggesting  Improvements  and 
supporting  Sen.  Stevenson,  Rep.  Moss  and  the 
other  co-sponsoring  legislators — Senators 
Kennedy,  Hart,  Mclntyre,  Metcalf ,  McGovern, 
Mondale,  Moss  and  Abouretk  along  with  Reps! 
Dingell  and  Leggett.  Write  any  of  them  for 
more  details  and  a  copy  of  S.  2506. 


GAO  SHOULD  HAVE  AUDIT 
AUTHORITY  OVER  IRS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REKRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  that 
the  events  of  recent  months  have  created 
a  crisis  of  unprecedented  dimensions  in 
our  national  system  of  voluntary,  sell- 
assessing  tax  payment.  I  have  been 
deeply  concerned  that  millions  of  Amer- 
icans, believing  that  taxes  are  avoided  by 
a  few  wealthy  or  powerful  individusds, 
would  also  begin  to  take  deductions 
previously  overlooked,  or  stretch  their 
deductions.  If  large  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans move  into  the  gray  areas  of  the  tax 
law,  the  Treasury  will  lose  billions  in 
revenues. 

I  hope  I  am  wrong.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  a  crying  need  for  a  restora- 
tion of  faith  in  the  fairness  and  integrity 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

I  believe  that  one  safe  yet  effective 
step  we  could  take  immediately  would  be 
to  make  the  IRS  and  the  Treasury  effect 
of  its  private  and  public  rulings  subject 
to  General  Accoimting  Office  audit. 

The  GAO  could  serve  as  a  watchdog  to 
insure  the  impartiality  of  audits — and 
prevent  the  pohtical  use  of  audits. 

On  August  8,  1973,  I  asked  the  GAO 
what  difficulties  they  presently  encoun- 
tered in  overseeing  the  Service.  In  re- 
sponse, I  have  received  a  legal  brief  from 
the  GAO  stating  the  CbmptroUer  Gen- 
eral's opinion  that  the  GAO  already 
has — and  should  be  allowed  to  execute- 
authority  to  audit  the  Service.  I  would 
like  to  enter  in  the  ReOord  at  this  time 
a  copy  of  the  Comptroller  General's  let- 
ter relating  to  IRS  audits : 

September  17,  1073. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanix, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  BiIb.  VAwrK:  Tout  letter  to  us  re- 
ceived on  August  8,  1973,  refers  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  has  encountered  in  seeking  to  audit 
and  review  the  activities  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  (IRS),  and  requests  that  we 
provide  information  concerning  the  posi- 
tion of  IKS  In  this  matter. 

Over  the  years,  GAO  has  encountered  con- 
sistent refusal  on  the  part  of  IRS  to  afford 
us  access  to  its  records  la  connection  with 
our  efforts  to  review  that  agency's  adminis- 
tration of  the  Internal  Revenue  laws.  As  In- 
dicated hereinafter,  IRS  takes  the  position 
that  no  matter  involving  Its  administration 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  laws  is  directly  sub- 
ject to  the  audit  authority  of  our  Office.  Con- 
sequently, our  Involvemenlt  In  this  area  has 
been  limited  to  undertakkig  reviews  at  the 
request  of  the  Joint  Comqilttee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation.  For  example,  on  August 
9,  1973,  we  Issued  a  report  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  IBS  collection  of  taxpayers'  delin- 
quent accounts,  3-137762. 
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The  longstanding  refusal  by  IBS  to  permit 
our  direct  review  of  administration  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  laws  has  been  the  subject 
cl  an  ongoing  dialogue  and  exchange  of  cor- 
r:!spondence  between  our  OfDce  and  IRS.  The 
respective  legal  positions  of  IRS  and  our  Of- 
fice are  essentially  as  f<Alow8 : 

Under  the  provisions  of  26  U.S.C.  6103  tax 
returns  are  open  to  inspection  only  on  order 
of  the  President  and  tmdw  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  and  approved  by  the 
President.  Existing  regulations  applicable  to 
our  Office,  26  CFR  301.6103(a)-l(b)  (f),  pro- 
vide that  the  Inspection  of  a  return  "in 
connection  with  some  matter  officially  be- 
fore" the  head  of  an  establishment  of  the 
Federal  Government  may  be  permitted  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  or  Commis- 
sioner upon  written  application  of  the  head 
of  the  establishment. 

It  is  the  position  of  IRS  that  no  matter 
invc^vlng  the  administration  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  laws,  as  distinguished  from  gen- 
eral housekeeping  details  and  Individual  tax 
Information  related  to  an  audit  or  inves- 
tigation of  activities  of  another  department, 
can  be  "officially  before"  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  because: 

1.  The  administration  and  enforcement  of 
tax  laws  have  been  placed  by  law  In  the  IRS 
and,  citing  26  U.S.C.  6406,  the  findings  of 
fact  and  the  decisions  of  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  on  the  merits  of  any  claim  presented 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  laws  or  Interest 
on  credits  or  refunds  shall  not  be  subject 
to  review  by  any  other  administrative  or  ac- 
counting officer,  employee  or  agent  of  the 
Government; 

2.  The  Congress,  citing  26  U.S.C.  8001  et 
seq.,  has  given  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  rather  than  the 
General  Accounting  Office  the  supervisory 
review  of  the  admlnlsrtration  of  the  revenue 
laws;  and, 

3.  The  General  Accounting  Office  does  not 
have  authority  to  analyze  management  dis- 
cretion in  the  collection  of  revenue. 

With  regard  to  the  arguments  made  by 
IRS,  it  Is  conceded  that  we  have  no  settle- 
ment authority  over  Income  tax  claims  and 
findings  of  fact  relating  to  such  claims. 
WhUe  section  7  of  the  act  of  July  31,  1894, 
28  Stat.  206,  31  U.S.C.  71  requires  GAO  to 
receive  and  examine  all  accounts  relating  to 
the  internal  revenue,  this  provision  does  not 
apply  to  tax  claims  because  imder  26  U.S.C. 
8406  the  findings  of  fact  and  decisions  on 
claims  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  are 
specifically  exempted  from  review  by  an  ad- 
ministrative or  accounting  officer  of  the 
United  States. 

However,  in  conducting  an  audit  of  IRS 
we  would  be  concerned  with  audit  not  settle- 
ment authority.  Our  authority  to  audit,  as 


distinguished  from  our  authority  to  settle 
claims  and  accounts  is  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  law  and  it  is  this  audit  authority  upon 
which  we  rely.  Section  312  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  31  U.S.C.  S3  provides 
that  the  Comptroller  General  shall  Investi- 
gate all  matters  relating  to  the  receipt,  dis- 
biu-sement,  and  application  of  public  funds, 
and  section  117a  of  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Procedures  Act  of  1950,  31  U.S.C.  67  re- 
affirms this  authority  to  review  receipts  and 
expenditures  with  the  added  authority  for 
the  Comptroller  General  to  determine  the 
principles  and  procedures  to  be  used  in  con- 
ducting such  audits. 

In  addition  section  111(d)  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  1950,  31 
U.S.C.  65(d)   specifically  provides  that — 

"The  auditing  for  the  Government,  con- 
ducted by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  as  an  agent  of  the  Congress 
be  directed  at  determining  the  extent  to 
which  accounting  and  related  financial  re- 
porting fulfill  the  purposes  specified,  finan- 
cial transactions  have  been  consummated 
in  accordance  with  laws,  regulations  or  other 
legal  requirements,  and  adequate  internal 
finaTicial  control  over  operations  is  exercised, 
and  afford  an  effective  basis  for  the  settle- 
ment of  accounts  of  accountable  officers." 
(Italic  supplied.) 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  audits 
under  31  U.S.C.  53  and  67  are  for  the  purpose 
of  reporting  to  Congress  rather  than  for  set- 
tlement or  disallowance.  In  this  regard,  we 
audit  and  report  to  Congress  on  many  Gov- 
ernment activities  which  are  financed  by  ap- 
propriated monies  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  final  settlement  authority  Is  lodged  with 
the  agency  audited.  Examples  include  our 
audit  and  report  on  certain  activities  of  the 
Veterans  Administration,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  and  the  Government  corporations. 

The  purpose  of  any  GAO  audit  of  IRS 
would  be  to  ascertain  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  use  by  IRS  of  appropriated  funds 
in  its  tax  collection  efforts.  This  would  in 
no  way  involve  review  of  tax  claims  and  deci- 
sions with  a  view  to  set  aside  or  change  deci- 
sions which  imder  the  law  are  final  when 
made  by  IRS.  Similarly,  such  an  audit  of 
IRS  would  not  entail  any  supervision  of  the 
procedures  followed  in  making  tax  determina- 
tions. This  is  not  to  say  that  our  audit  re- 
ports would  not  advise  the  Congress,  if  neces- 
sary of  weaknesses  in  procedures  foUowed 
but  we  would  not  actually  supervise  these 
procedures.  Therefore,  the  26  VS.C.  6406 
authority  of  IRS  over  tax  determinations  does 
not  in  any  way  preclude  audits  of  IRS  under 
31  U.S.C.  63,  67. 

The  argument  Is  made  by  IRS  that  the 
Congress  has  given  the  Joint  Committee  on 


Internal  Revenue  Taxation  rather  than  GAO 
the  supervisory  review  of  the  administration 
of  the  revenue  laws.  The  Joint  Committee 
was  established  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1926. 
26  use.  8001-«023,  and  Its  statutory  func- 
tions include  the  Investigation  of  the  admin- 
istration of  taxes  by  IRS  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  measures  and  methods  looking  for- 
ward toward  simplification  of  the  tax  law. 
We  perceive  no  basis  for  the  argument  that 
the  establishment  of  the  Joint  Committee 
preempted  the  field  in  the  review  of  IRS. 
Certainly  the  law  does  not  specifically  Indi- 
cate such  preemption  and  parenthetically  it 
has  never  been  argued  that  the  legislative 
oversight  of  the  departments  by  the  stand- 
ing Committees  of  the  Congress  precludes 
GAO  review  of  the  activities  of  such  depart- 
ments. 

Thirdly,  it  is  argued  that  GAO  does  not 
have  authority  to  analyze  the  exercise  of 
management  discretion  in  the  collection  of 
revenue.  Much  is  made  over  the  fact  that 
when  enacted  section  206  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act,  31  U.S.C.  60,  provided 
for  a  GAO  "expenditure  analysis"  rather 
than  an  "administration  management  analy- 
sis" that  was  provided  for  in  the  Senate- 
passed  version  of  the  bill.  It  is  clear  that  the 
language  enacted  Is  designed  to  broaden 
GAO  review  and  it  does  not  In  any  manner 
preclude  GAO  audit  of  IRS. 

The  language  of  31  UjS.C.  67  provides  that 
"Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  by 
law"  the  financial  transactions  of  the  agen- 
cies shall  be  audited  by  GAO  In  accordance 
with  such  principles  and  procedures  and  un- 
der such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  General.  The 
only  specific  exception  provided  by  law  which 
applies  to  IRS  Is  26  U.S.C.  6406,  which  makes 
the  findings  of  fact  and  decision  on  claims 
under  revenue  laws  exempt  from  GAO  review. 
It  is  therefore  o\u*  position  that  except 
for  the  restrictions  of  26  UJS.C.  6406,  GAO 
has  authority  to  conduct  audits  of  IRS.  As 
already  pointed  out  a  GAO  audit  would  not 
concern  itself  with  the  matters  covered  by  26 
U.S.C.  6406.  Accordingly,  it  is  our  view  that 
we  have  authority  to  do  management-type 
audits  of  IRS. 

In  summary.  It  is  our  view  that  26  U.S.C. 
6103  does  not  require  IRS  to  deny  us  access 
to  tax  returns  and  that  the  reasons  accepted 
by  IRS  for  allowing  certain  agencies  access 
under  the  regulations  found  at  26  CFR  301 
6108(a) -100-109  have  particular  vaUdlty  as 
a  basis  for  allowing  GAO  access.  In  fact,  IRS 
even  permits  us  to  have  access  to  the  tax 
returns  we  need  to  see  in  connection  with  any 
other  audits  we  perform. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Father  Joseph  P.  Thom- 
Ing,  D.D.,  Ph.  D.,  honorary  professor  of 
sociology,  economics,  and  international 
relations,  Pontifical  University  of  Chile, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  Author  of  light  and 
of  love,  let  the  light  of  Thy  countenance 
shine  brightly  upon  the  Speaker  of  this 
House  and  upon  all  the  distinguished 
members  of  legislative  bodies  through- 
out the  Western  Hemisphere,  including 
Canada. 

Grant  a  special  blessing,  we  beseech 
Thee,  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
states  of  America  and  upon  the  chief  ex- 
ecutives of  the  American  Republics  that 


theh-  programs  of  partnership  may  be 
fruitful. 

Almighty  God,  we  pray  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  brotherly  love  and  cooperation, 
this  inter-American  partnership  pro- 
gram may  bring  better  education.  Im- 
proved housing,  more  robust  health,  and 
nutritious  food  to  the  peoples  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  including  the  di- 
vine blessings  of  free  elections  to  the 
noble  people  of  all  races  and  religions  in 
Cuba. 

Vouchsafe,  moreover,  dear  Saviour, 
that  a  fair  distribution  of  rewards  for 
labor  and  prayer  may  be  granted,  not 
only  to  the  owners  and  managers  of 
farms,  factories,  banks,  and  merchandis- 
ing centers,  but  also  to  the  conscien- 


tious, hardworking  producers  of  copper, 
fruits,  grains,  sugar,  coffee,  long  and 
short  staple  cotton,  cattle,  poultry,  fibers, 
and  other  forest  products,  petroleum  in 
all  its  myriad  forms,  hydroelectric  en- 
ergy, thermonuclear  force,  particularly 
for  peaceable,  constructive  purposes,  and 
such  therapeutic  creations  that  may  be 
helpful  to  human  beings  of  aU  ages.  And, 
do  not  overlook,  beloved  Christ  of  the 
Andes,  the  fishermen  who  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships  like  Paul  and  Silas  as  of 
old,  theh:  wives  and  theh-  children  who 
want  to  see  them  again. 

It  is  with  humility  and  thankfulness 
and  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  that 
we  seek  these  divine  graces  and  favors 
on  the  30th  official  celebration  of  Pan 
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American  I>ay  with  our  leaders  In  this 
body  today.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Republics  of  America  and  Father  Thom- 
ing.  I  always  look  forward  to  this  day 
and  the  opportunity  of  visiting  with 
Father  Thoming,  one  of  our  Republic's 
most  distinguished  citizens. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
f olloviing  title : 

H.B.  12109.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
<rf  Columbia  Self-Oovernment  and  Oovem- 
Tnynt^tl  Reorganization  Act  to  clarify  the 
provision  relating  to  the  referendum  on  the 
iBBue  of  the  advlAory  neighborhood  councils. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested: 

8.3082.  An  act  entitled  the  "Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  Amendments  of  1974"; 

8.  3304.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Stata  or  such  officer  as  be  may  designate 
to  conclude  an  agreement  with  the  People's 
Bepabllc  of  China  for  Indemnification  for 
any  lofls  or  damage  to  objects  in  the  "Ex- 
hibition of  the  Archeological  Finds  of  the 
Fec^le'B  RepubUc  of  China"  while  In  the 
poaseaslon  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States:  and 

8.  Con.  Res.  81.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  unaccounted  for  personnel  cap- 
tured, killed,  or  missing  during  the  Indo- 
ebina  conflict. 


THE  REVEREND  FATHER  JOSEPH  F. 
THORNING 

(Mr.  BYRON  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  welcome  back  the 
Reverend  Father  Joseph  Thoming  on 
the  occasion  of  his  annual  visit  with  us 
to  mark  tbue  observance  of  Pan  American 
Day.  Since  Father  Thoming  is  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  the  world  and  a  res- 
ident of  the  district  I  repi-esent,  I  am 
especially  proud  to  be  associated  with 
him  and  his  well-known  work  through- 
out the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  will  not 
recite  Father  Thorning's  work  or  his 
many  activities  on  behalf  of  our  Latin 
American  neighbors.  There  are  few  peo- 
ple today  who  can  be  described  as  men  of 
the  world  and  men  of  letters  in  the  same 
breath.  Father  Thoming  Is  one  of  these 
men.  a  genre  more  associated  with  times 
past  than  the  20th  century.  And  yet  "El 
Padre"  Is  a  man  of  the  modem  world 
who  is  cognizant  of  the  events  of  the  day 
throughout  the  hemisphere  and  Is  emi- 
nently qualified  to  analyze  them  in  depth 
for  us  laymen.  These  are  rare  and  unique 
gifts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  day  marks  a  long 
association  over  many  years  with  the 


PURCHASE  OP  VICB-PRESIDENTIAL 
PAPERS  OP  RICHARD  M.  NTXON 

(Mr.  PASSMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
up  on  my  statement  of  yesterday,  this  is 
an  addition.  This  is  the  telegram  which  I 
sent  on  April  11,  1974,  to  the  Honorable 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  President,  the  White 
House,  Wasliington,  D.C.: 

APRii.  11,  1974. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon,  i 
The  President,  I 

The  White  House,  | 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Reference  Informatloa  furnished  in  my 
telegram  of  April  9,  1974,  relative  to  a  prom- 
inent citizen  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana  desiring  to  purchase  your 
Vice  Presidential  papers  for  One  Million  Dol- 
lars, the  matter  is  now  much  firmer.  Hon- 
orable Gordon  E.  Dore  of  Crowley,  Louisiana, 
Memt>er  of  the  Louisiana  State  University 
Board  of  Directors  is  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  the  effort  to  obtain  your  Vice  Presidential 
papers.  They  are  desirous  of  meeting  with 
your  representative  at  an  early  date  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter.  The  papers  wUl  be  used  for 
publication,  a  book,  and  finally  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  Louisiana  State  University 
with  a  Richard  M.  Nixon  Library  addition. 
May  I  hear  from  you,  sli,  so  that  your  com- 
ments may  be  conveyed  to  these  Louisiana 
businessmen. 

Respectfully, 

Otto  E.  Passman, 
Member  of  Confresa.  Fifth  District, 
Louisiana. 

The  firm  offer,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  $1  mil- 
lion for  the  Vice-Presidential  papers. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  WAYNE  HAYS 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WACKiONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
know  there  always  seems  to  be  someone 
in  the  Congress  that  becomes  the  target 
of  abuse;  this  time  it  looks  like  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  Wayne  Hays,  is  the 
one  chosen  to  be  picked  on. 

Knowing  Wayne  as  I  do,  you  can  bet 
one  thing — they  could  not  have  picked  a 
tougher  opponent.  Wayne  is  equal  to  the 
fight. 

Say  what  you  will  about  Wayne  Hays, 
I  caimot  help  but  think  that  he  must  be 
doing  something  right  because  it  Is  for 
dam  sure  he  has  got  the  right  people 
squeaUng.  Anyone  that  has  Common 
Cause  blasting  them,  cannot  be  all  bad. 

There  will  be  some,  to  be  sure,  who 
will  kick  Wayne  Hays.  But  the  House 
owes  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee  more 
than  it  can  repay,  and  you  can  be  certain 
that  his  friends — and  there  are  many — 
will  be  standing  firm.  As  for  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  the  record  show  I  am  and 
will  continue  to  count  myself  as  his  friend 
and  will  stand  with  him. 


REMARKS  ON  MEAT  PRICES  BY  THE 
HONORABLE  JOSEPH  P.  VIGORITO 
24TH  DISTRICT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

(Mr.  VKjORITO  aske*  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture  Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  Marketing  and 
Consumer  Relations,  I  would  like  to 
briefly  report  on  the  hearings  I  held  re- 
cently on  meat  prices. 

I  initially  sought  spokesmen  from  all 
segments  of  the  meat  industry  to  explain 
why  there  were  such  laice  net  increases 
in  beef  prices  between  January  and  De- 
cember 1973,  while  at  the  same  time  beef 
steers  actually  were  seUiBg  for  less  in  De- 
cember 1973  than  in  January  of  the 
same  year. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  my 
subcommittee  received  testimony  from 
cattlemen,  feedlot  operators,  feed  grain 
dealers,  and  consumer  groups.  Conspicu- 
ous by  their  absence  were  the  middle- 
men, meatpackers,  and  retail  food  store 
representatives.  Witness  after  witness  de- 
scribed the  losses  cattlemen  and  cattle 
feeders  have  been  taking  since  last  Sep- 
tember; to  the  tune  of  about  $3.5  billion. 

While  a  segment  of  the  meat  industry 
appeared  in  force  to  tejl  of  their  woes, 
the  middlemen  and  retailers  never 
showed  up  to  defend  nccusations  that 
the  prices  they  received  recently  for 
meat  were  excessive. 

Today  I  would  like  to  repeat  my  state- 
ment made  at  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings, that  I  will  again  hold  meat  price 
hearings  later  this  year  to  determine 
who  has  profited  by  th«  rapid  increases 
in  the  price  of  meat.  At  those  hearings, 
I  specifically  want  the  testimony  of  the 
middlemen  and  retailers  of  the  meat  in- 
dustry. 

I  am  confident  that  the  food  chains 
and  meatpackers  will  have  the  presence 
of  mind  to  come  and  tell  their  side  of 
the  story  so  that  the  committee  can  hear 
the  whole  truth  on  meat  prices  and  then 
decide  what  action  is  n^ded  to  alleviate 
the  problem. 


WAYNE    HAYS    AN    ABLE    FIGHTER 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  Wayi»«  Hays,  is  a  very 
imusual  man.  He  possesses  an  abundance 
of  courage  and  doesn't  hesitate  to  use  It 
where  needed,  even  though  sensitive  toes 
may  get  stepped  on.  This  is  refiected  in 
the  voluminous  news  coverage  which  he 
has  recently  received. 

It  is  a  little  hard  to  determine  whether 
this  is  intended  to  be  laudatory.  Some  of 
it  is,  some  of  it  is  not.  It  is  like  walking 
in  the  forest  and  seeing  something  you 
cannot  quite  make  out.  Vou  poke  it  with 
a  stick  to  see  if  it  bites  before  you  pick  it 
up. 

Wayne  Hays  deserves  laudatory  com- 
ments from  whatever  source.  He  has 
done  more  than  anyone  else  In  years 
toward  putting  the  fls«al  house  of  the 
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COTigress  in  order.  That  is  no  small  un- 
dertaking. In  this  effort  he  needs  more 
help  and  less  criticism.  Let  us  be  glad  we 
have  an  able  fighter  Uke  Wayne  Hays  in 
the  Congress. 
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FATHER  THORNING 
(Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to   address   the   House   for    1 
minute.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
want  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  Father 
Thoming  delivered  the  invocation  this 
morning.  He  is  not  a  citizen  of  Texas;  I 
wish  he  were;  but  he  is  well  known  in 
our  State.  He  has  for  many  years  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  development  of 
our  rural  areas  in  America  and  all  over 
the  world. 

Father  Thoming  is  one  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  finds  something  to  do  and 
does  it  and  does  it  well  wherever  he  goes. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  he  has  devoted 
his  very  considerable  abUities  to  help  the 
rural  people  of  the  world  In  such  a  fine 
way.  I  am  delighted  that  he  could  be  with 
us. 


to  file  a  report  on  H.R.  13999,  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADVICE  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
stated  on  many  occasions  since  the  Im- 
peachment question  has  been  under  In- 
vestigation by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee that  I  will  not  prejudge  the  Presi- 
dent nor  will  I  indicate  whether  I  thinv- 
an  impeachable  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted until  the  Judiciary  Committee 
makes  its  report  to  the  Congress.  How- 
ever. I  feel  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  President  realize  that  many 
Republicans,  not  just  thoee  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  want  and.  in  fact, 
are  demanding  that  he  release  the  tapes 
and  other  requested  information  to  the 
committee. 

The  President  has  said  on  a  number  of 
occasions  that  "dragging  out  the  Im- 
peachment    procedure     drags      down 
America." 
I  agree. 

Mr.  President,  give  up  the  tapes  and 
trust  the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  protect  the  Interests  of  our 
country.  -Riey  too  are  as  are  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  sworn  to  uphold  and 
protect  the  ConsUtutlMi  of  the  United 
states. 

I  know  you  believe  In  our  system  of 
government  I  am  urging  you  to  teU  your 
lawyers  not  to  continue  to  challenge  It 


STATEMENT  ON  WAGE  AND  PRICE 
CONTROLS 
(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.^ 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  inflation  rising  at  a  growing  clip.' 
and  more  and  more  consumer  goods 
becoming  in  short  supply,  it  is  more 
obvious  than  ever  that  wage  and  price 
controls  ought  to  be  scrapped. 

Not  only  have  they  not  helped  curb 
inflation  as  they  were  supposed  to  do,  but 
in  many  cases  they  have  spurred  it  on. 
And  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  for  admin- 
istration of  this  unworkable  program 
from  August  1971  to  the  present  is  neariy 
$200  million. 

Not  only  is  inflation  still  running 
rampant  since  wage  and  price  controls 
began,  but  we  are  also  facing  acute  short- 
ages of  many  consumer  items  because 
when  a  producer  is  told  he  cannot  raise 
prices,  he  stops  producing  low-proflt 
items  or  he  stockpiles  them. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  my  constituents 
I  received  nearly  17,000  replies.  I  cannot 
begin  to  tell  you  how  many  himdreds  of 
respondents  cited  shortages  of  such 
basic  consumer  goods  as  toilet  paper 
raisins,  almonds,  cranberries,  cereal 
products,  aluminum,  and  building  mate- 
rials. Many  of  these  shortages  can  be 
attributed  directly  to  wage  and  price 
controls. 

I  believe  in  a  free  economy.  The  Amer- 
ican economy  will  fare  much  better 
under  the  free  enterprise  system  and  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  We  know 
from  this  program  that  a  partially  con- 
trolled economy  cannot  work.  Only  a  free 
functioning  economy  can  solve  the  eco- 
nomic problems  we  are  faced  with  today. 


Republic,  a  question  which  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  separation  of  powers. 
That  question  is  the  subpenaing  of 
papers  and  materials  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  We  had  1 
minute  of  debate  per  member.  At  the 
same  time  we  were  supposed  to  read 
and  digest  a  complex,  12-page  legal 
memorandum  of  justification  for  the 
subpena  which  had  been  handed  to  us 
for  the  first  time  at  the  meeting. 

No  wonder  the  American  people  have 
such  a  low  regard  of  Congress  when  we 
do  things  with  so  litUe  consideration 
And  why?  Because  we  have  to  go  on 
ouj-  Eaoter  recess  today. 


IMPF.\CHMENT  PROCEEDINGS  AN 
INQUISITION 

'Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remsu-ks.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
up  on  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Marj-land  (Mr.  Eogan>  having  to  do 
with  the  activities  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  today,  I  think  before  we  go 
on  our  Easter  recess  we  should  all  know 
that  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Accounts  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  that  the 
impeachment  inquiry  committee  was 
granted,  by  a  partisan  vote,  I  should  say 
$733,000  more  money  to  add  to  the  $i 
miUion  we  have  already  given  them  to 
conduct  the  impeachment  inquiry  The 
additional  $733,000  is  supposed  to  last 
them  until  June  30. 

And  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  during 
the  hearing,  I  asked  Chairman  Rodiho  if 
the  White  House  would  tum  over  all  the 
tapes  requested,  whether  that  would  sat- 
isfy his  committee.  He  re^x>nded  that  it 
would  not.  and  that  they  would  ask  for 
yet  more  material.  Mr.  Speaker  this 
whole  stable  full  of  lawyers  are  more  in- 
terested hi  perpetuating  the  inquiry  Into 
a  career,  rather  than  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion based  on  the  thousands  of  pieces 
of  evidence  already  m  their  custody 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  MONDAY 
APRIL  15,  TO  PILE  A  REPORT 
ON  HJl.  13899.  AUTHORIZING 
^RBOPRIATIONS  FOR  NATIONAL 
SCIENCE  FOUNDATION  ^ 

Mr  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  may  have 
until  midnight,  Monday.  April  15,  1974 


IMPEACHMENT  INQUIRY  A  PARTI- 
SAN MATTER 

(Mr.  HCX5AN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
was  any  doubt  that  the  impeachment  in- 
quiry was  a  partisan  matter,  that  doubt 
was  resolved  this  morning  in  the  meet- 
ing of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. Previous  to  the  meeting  a  Demo- 
cratic caucus  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  was  held,  and  everj-thing  was 
agreed  as  to  what  would  happen  during 
the  official  Judiciary  meeting,  and  so  far 
everything  has  run  on  schedule,  as  all 
good  railroads  should.  All  our  votes  this 
morning  were  by  a  virtual  partisan  vote 

This  may  be  hard  for  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  beUeve.  but  this  moming 
vre  had  30  minutes,  1  minute  per  mem- 
ber, to  debate  one  of  the  most  important 
constitutional  questions  ever  facing  the 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EvidenOy  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  can  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  faUed 
to  respond : 

IRoU  No.  186] 

Abzug  Burke.  Calif.  Dlgga 

Addabbo  Carey,  N.Y.  DlneeU 

Anderson,  Ul.  Carter  ttom 

Arends  Chisholm  Drlnan 

Ashbrook  Clark  Dulskl 

Ashler  Clay  kscu 

Badillo  ColUer  FasceU 

Barrett  Conlaa  Flynt 

Bevlll  Conte  Pord 

^»8Ki  Conyers  Prelinghuysen 

Bol&nd  Connan  Frcy 

Boiling  Cotter  Fulton 

Bowen  DanlelKwi  Gialmo 

Brasro  de  la  Gan^',*  Gibbons 

Broomfield  DelUims  Glnn 

Broyhin,  Va.  Derwiuski  Gray 
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Orlfflths 

Meeds 

Shipley 

Oubaer 

Mlnshall 

.Ohio 

Stanton. 

Hanley 

Mlzell 

J.  WUllam 

Hanna 

Murphjr. 

N.Y. 

Stanton, 

Harrington 

Nichols 

James  V. 

Hubert 

O'Hara 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Helatoekl 

O-Nelll 

Stuckey 

Hollfleld 

Patman 

Sullivan 

Jones.  Ala. 

Patten 

Teague 

Jones.  Okla. 

Pepper 

Thompson,  N.J 

Kartb 

Pickle 

Tleman 

Kazen 

Podell 

Towell,  Nev. 

Landrum 

Powell.  Ohio 

UdaU 

Lehman 

Price,  ni 

Wiggins 

Long,  La. 

Quillen 

Williams 

McDade 

Reld 

Wilson, 

McEwen 

Riegle 

Charles,  Tex. 

Macdonald 

Roe 

Wolff 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Rooney. 

N.Y, 

Wydler 

Mathla,  Oa. 

Rom 

Zablockl 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  327 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMODITY     FUTURES     TRADING 
COMMISSION  ACT  OP  1974 

Mr.  POAQE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
biU  (HJl.  13113)  to  amend  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  to  strengthen  the 
regulation  of  futures  trading,  to  bring  all 
agricultural  and  other  commodities 
traded  on  exchanges  under  regulation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THX    COMMTrrKE    OT    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  Committee  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
conslderaUon  of  the  bill  H.R.  13113, 
with  Mr.  Hawkins  in  the  chair 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  W ampler)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  . 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chcdrman,  H.R.  13113  is  major  leg- 
islation strengthening  the  Federal  law 
regulating  commodity  futures  exchanges 
and  futures  trading. 

Futures  trading  is  a  very  technical  ajid 
volatile  industry  and  one  that  affects 
the  entire  food  and  agricultural  chain 
strongly. 

A  futures  contract  is  a  standardized 
agreement  to  either  buy  or  sell  commod- 
ities at  some  time  in  the  future.  The 
price  and  quality  of  the  commodity  are 
fixed.  Because  the  contract  is  standard- 
ized, it  can  be  liquidated  by  offset  pro- 
vided the  offsetting  transaction  takes 
place  on  an  exchange. 

The  commodity  trading  industry  itself 
Is  old,  dating  back  to  the  early  1700's  in 
this  coimtry,  although  futures  trading 
did  not  start  here  until  about  1860.  Since 
1922  it  has  been  regulated  on  a  limited 
basis  by  an  agency  in  the  Department  of 


Agriculture — the  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority  under  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. This  is  a  smuU  agency  with 
about  180  employees. 

Last  September,  I  and  several  other 
members  of  the  committee  began  taking 
an  informal  look  at  the  practices  and 
regulation  of  the  industry.  In  some  in- 
formal meetings  we  had  with  the  Federal 
regulators,  exchange  officials,  users  and 
farm  groups  we  found  that  everyone  had 
some  complaints  about  the  present  law. 
They  were  not  all  the  same  complaints 
and  there  were  a  number  of  different 
views  toward  what  should  be  done  to 
make  the  law  better — but  there  was  gen- 
eral agreement  that  wholesale  changes 
were  necessarj'. 

As  a  result  of  these  meetings  the  com- 
mittee staff  drew  up  several  different  pro- 
posals as  to  proposed  amendments  to 
the  present  CEA  Act.  Without  endorsing 
any  of  these  proposals,  the  committee 
held  2  weeks  of  hearings  in  October  and 
received  testimony  from  a  broad  group 
of  witnesses.  Following  that  I  appointed 
a  special  ad  hoc  subcommittee,  chaired 
by  Mr.  Stubblefield,  which  met  over  a 
space  of  2  months  to  write  a  bill  which 
was  introduced  December  13. 

This  bill.  H.R.  11955,  was  again  the 
subject  of  2  weeks  of  hearings  before  the 
committee  the  latter  part  of  January. 
Through  February  and  up  into  the  first 
7/eek  of  March,  the  committee  met  in 
open  markup  sessions  and  adopted  about 
50  amendments  which  were  then  incor- 
porated into  a  clean  bill,  H.R.  13113.  It 
provides  the  first  complete  overhaul  of 
Federal  regulation  of  commodity  futures 
markets  since  1922. 

Between  80-90  percent  of  all  futures 
traded  are  agricultural  commodities. 
However,  not  all  commodity  futures  are 
regulated  and  the  ones  that  are,  are 
named  specifically  in  the  present  act. 
Federal  regulation  on  trading  of  these 
regulated  futures  is  based  on  a  system  of 
weak  Federal  regulation  with  the  ex- 
changes also  responsiljie  for  enforcing 
their  own  rules  to  keep  down  manipula- 
tion, price  gouging,  cheating  of  cus- 
tomers. 

I  should  point  out  here  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  about  the  relationship 
between  the  securities  Industry  and  the 
futures  industry.  Some  people  view  them 
as  identical.  In  fact,  they  are  only  alike 
in  two  major  respects:  trading  on  both 
securities  and  futures  t*kes  place  on  ex- 
changes and  both  involve  investment  ac- 
tivities by  investors  seeking  to  profit  from 
the  market  in  a  given  security  or  future. 

That  is  about  where  the  similarity 
ends.  Commodity  exchanges  are  much 
older  institutions  than  securities  ex- 
changes. Transactions  in  securities  nor- 
mally involve  an  element  of  ownership 
in  a  corporation,  but  a  future  is  a  con- 
tract right  terminable  at  a  time  certain. 
While  we  speak  of  margins  with  both  in- 
stitutions, they  are  totally  different  in 
concept.  A  margin  in  a  security  is  essen- 
tially regulated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  an  extension  of  credit,  but  a 
margin  in  a  futures  contract  is  a  guaran- 
tee of  performance.  A  futures  trader  is 
liable  for  margin  calls  during  the  life  of 


the  contract,  based  on  tlie  value  of  the 
contract. 

Futures  exchanges  were  set  up  to  fa- 
cilitate hedging.  That  is,  to  enable  people 
such  as  a  miller  or  elevator  operRtor  to 
smooth  out  their  price  risk  in  owning 
agricultural  commodities  which  are  sub- 
ject to  seasonal  production  problems  as 
well  as  floods,  dust  storm*,  and  hail — all 
of  which  affect  the  price  at:  any  given  time 
of  the  year.  This  is  and  remains  the 
major  reason  for  the  existence  of  com- 
modity exchanges,  and  the  justification 
for  allowing  speculation  Is  that  it  pro- 
vides the  necessary  liquidity  to  any  mar- 
ket which  insures  that  whenever  a  miller, 
for  example,  wants  to  buy  or  sell  a  fu- 
tures contract  there  are  investors  willing 
to  speculate  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
whole  process  works  to  lower  the  cost  of 
doing  business  in  agriculture  and  other 
commodities  traded  as  futures  and  one 
result  is  cheaper  prices  to  consumers. 

This  theory  works  out  pretty  well  in 
practice.  However,  as  the  committee 
foimd  during  its  investigation  and  hear- 
ings, there  are  a  number  of  problem? 
facing  the  industry. 

Futures  trading  is  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  The  most  reoent  data  shows 
futures  trading  is  over  half  a  trillion  dol- 
lars in  terms  of  dollar  amounts  rep- 
resented by  the  contracts  traded.  This  is 
not  a  totally  accurate  picture  since  only 
3  percent  of  those  contracts  actually 
result  in  delivery  of  the  physical  com- 
modity. Still — by  this  comparison — the 
industry  is  approaching  twice  the  size  of 
the  securities  industry  vfhich  last  year 
amoimted  to  some  $300  billion.  Because 
of  the  way  the  present  law  is  written, 
futures  traded  in  several  exchanges  are 
simply  imregulated  by  either  Federal 
or  State  law,  and  the  volume  of  trading 
in  these  nonregulated  futures  has  nearly 
quadrupled  the  last  5  years.  During  this 
period,  CEA  actually  declined  in  total 
nimiber  of  employees  and  its  internal 
bureaucracy  is  such  that  it  is  simply  tm- 
able  to  move  fast  enough  or  effectively 
enough  imder  the  present  act  and  with 
its  present  powers  to  ingure  that  there 
has  b>een  no  market  manipulation  or 
other  practices  that  conflict  with  the 
public  interest. 

Regulation  by  the  exchanges  is  also 
not  working  as  well  as  it  should,  and 
partly  as  a  result  of  technicalities  of 
present  law  the  exchanges  may  be  cut- 
ting back  on  their  self -regulatory  activi- 
ties when  they  should  be  bicreasing  their 
efforts  in  today's  markets.  In  the  non- 
regulated  commodities  there  has  been  an 
opportunity  for  confidence  games  and 
fly-by-night  operations  to  take  unsophis- 
ticated investors  into  phony  investment 
schemes.  One  firm  took  $71  million  of 
its  customer's  money  witlj  it  when  it  col- 
lapsed last  year. 

However,  some  of  tha  problems  the 
public  has  heard  stated  fts  a  reason  for 
more  regulation  are  not  the  result  of 
problems  of  the  law  but  of  the  simple 
econcHiiic  fact  that  we  no  longer  hav^ 
Government  surpluses  Of  grains  and 
other  commodities.  Thus,  the  markets  no 
longer  have  reserves  to  level  out  prices. 
This  often  leads  to  wide  price  swings. 
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This  bill  seeks  to  answer  legitimate 
problems  where  the  present  law  Is  defi- 
cient, and  the  committee  has  also  tried  to 
deal  with  the  possible  problems  on  the 
immediate  horizon.  To  remedy  the  de- 
fects of  inedaquate  regulation,  HJR. 
13113  establishes  an  independent  com- 
mission consisting  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  four  members  appointed 
from  the  general  public  on  a  bipartisan 
basis.  Any  of  the  Commissioners,  In- 
cluding the  Secretary,  could  be  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  subject  to  the  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  Commission  would 
have  its  own  budget,  own  legal  staff,  and 
administrative  law  judges.  It  would  have 
new  powers — some  of  which  are  similar 
to  powers  the  SEC  already  has  put  tai- 
lored to  the  more  volatile  futures  mar- 
kets. The  Commission  would  have  in- 
junctive authority,  authority  to  obtain 
administrative  fines  up  to  $100,000,  abil- 
ity to  designate  multiple  delivery  points, 
authority  to  regulate  brokers  trading  for 
their  own  accounts  and  customers  and 
authority  over  contract  market  rules  on 
a  day-to-day  basis  as  well  as  direct  emer- 
gency situations.  The  bill  authorizes  the 
establishment  of  an  association  of  com- 
modity dealers  or  persons  registered  un- 
der the  act  similar  to  NASD  in  the  securi- 
ties Industry.  It  brings  all  commodity 
futures  imder  FWeral  regulation,  sets  up 
new  customer  protection  features,  and 
makes  all  exchanges  responsible  to  the 
public. 

At  this  point  In  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  have  an  Informal  summary  of 
the  bill  inserted,  which  Is  also  available 
in  the  committee  report : 

StricaxAXT  of  the  Majox  Provisions  op  HJl. 

13113,  A  Bnx  To  Amend  the  Commoditt 

EzcHANGE  Act 

The  bill  Is  drafted  in  the  form  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Commodity  Kxcbange  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1  et  aeq.)  and  coutalii£  four  titles. 

Title  I  creates  a  new  Ave  man  regulatcMy 
oommlfislon  wiOx  certain  admlnlsrtratlve  tiee 
to  the  Dq;>arto>eat  of  Agrlcxilture  to  be 
called  tbe  "Cocnmodlty  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission"— oonxlsting  of  four  public  members 
and  the  Secretary  of  AgrlctiUure  or  his  des- 
ignee. The  tour  pnbllc  members  of  the  Com- 
misston  wUl  be  i^polnted  by  the  President 
from  itM  general  public  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  Any  of  the  five  members  of  the 
CommlsBlon  can  be  separately  nominated  by 
the  Preeldent  as  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, although  such  nomination  would  be 
subject  to  separate  Senate  approval.  No  more 
than  two  of  the  public  members  shall  be  of 
the  same  political  party.  The  public  members 
will  be  appointed  for  staggered  five-year 
terms  and  wUl  be  compensated  at  Executive 
Level  rv  on  a  per  diem  basis  for  tbe  time 
they  spend  in  the  performance  of  their  offi- 
cial activities.  Commission  members  and  staff 
of  the  Commission  are  prohibited  from  par- 
ticipating directly  or  Indirectly  in  any  mar- 
ket operation  or  transaction  subject  to  regu- 
lation by  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
will  be  allowed  to  utilize  the  facilities  and 
services  o*  the  Department  of  Agrlcultiue,  at 
cost,  including  adequate  office  space  If  avail- 
able. The  Conunlssloa  will  be  required  to  meet 
as  often  as  necessary  but  not  less  than  one 
regular  meeting  pex  montli.  Additional  meet- 
ings may  be  caUed  by  the  Chairman  or  any 
two  members  of  the  Commission. 

All  existing  authority  under  tbe  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  presently  delegated  to 


the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Commission  wiU  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  CFTC.  All  existing  person- 
nel of  the  CEA  will  be  transferred  to  and  be- 
come employees  of  the  CFTC.  Provision  is 
made  for  a  Secretary  to  the  Commission,  who 
wUl  be  respcMQsible  directly  to  the  Commis- 
sion members.  The  CFTC  is  authorized  to 
hire  consultants  and  to  contract  on  Its  own 
authority  with  re^>ect  to  matters  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
the  Act.  Certain  responsibilities  of  the  Com- 
mission may  be  delegated  to  CFTC  staff,  In- 
cUidlng  an  Executive  Director  who  will  per- 
form the  day  to  day  functions  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Commission  under  the  direction 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Commission  will  have  its  own  Gen- 
eral Counsel  and  legal  staff  as  well  as  in- 
dependent budgeting  c^abllity  and  Its  own 
Administrative  law  Judges.  Commission 
budgets  are  to  be  independent  products  of 
the  Commission  (subject  to  OMB)  but  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire 
few  transmittal  purpoeee  only  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  budget  requests.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  GAO  access  to  books  and 
records  of  the  Commission. 

A  customer  reparation  proceeding  before 
the  Commission  wUl  be  authorized  one  year 
after  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act  for  han- 
dling customer  complaints  which  arise  frtwn 
violations  of  the  Act,  particularly  those 
which  result  In  monetary  damages  to  the 
customer.  The  Commission  will  have  original 
jurisdiction  to  consider  all  such  complainte 
which  have  not  been  resolved  through  the 
Informal  settlement  procedure  required  of 
the  contract  markets  and  registered  futures 
associations  under  the  Irtll.  Formal  hearings 
will  be  held  In  those  cases  involving  amounts 
in  controversy  which  exceed  $2,600  and  wUl 
be  in  accordance  with  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  Initially,  oomplalnts  would  be 
considered  by  an  AdnUnlstratlve  Law  Judge 
and  then  reviewed  by  the  Commission  before 
a  final  order  is  entered.  A  special  Judicial  re- 
view of  Commission  decisions  will  be  estab- 
lished for  these  proceedings  which  will  allow 
either  party  adversely  affected  to  appeal  to 
the  U.S.  District  Court. 

The  CommlaslcHi  wlU  be  directed  to  take 
Into  consideration  the  public  Interest  de- 
signed to  be  protected  by  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  United  States  before  iR-gning  any  order, 
rule  or  regulation  under  the  Act  and  before 
requiring  or  approving  any  bylaw,  rule,  regu- 
lation or  resolution  of  a  contract  market  or 
re^tered  futures  association. 

Title  II  provides  broad  new  authority  to  the 
new  Ck>minl8sl(m  over  futures  trading  in  a 
number  of  areas.  All  commodities  trading  in 
futures  will  be  brought  within  federal  regu- 
lation under  the  aegis  of  tbe  new  Commis- 
sion, however,  provision  is  made  for  preser- 
vation of  Securttlea  Exchange  Commission 
Jurisdiction  in  those  areas  traditionally  reg- 
ulated by  it.  "Commodity  Trading  Advisors" 
and  "Commodity  Pool  Operators"  wUl  be 
brought  within  the  purview  of  the  Act  and 
win  be  required  to  register  with  the  Com- 
mission annually.  Whether  trading  by  floor 
brokers  and  futures  commission  merchants 
for  their  own  accounts  and  at  the  same  time 
trading  for  their  customers  will  be  aUowed 
will  be  determined  by  the  Commlaston  after 
a  hearing  within  six  months  after  enactment 
and  If  aUowed.  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  shall  be  conducted  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission.  The  existing  reg- 
istration and  examination  for  fitness  re- 
quirement WiU  be  expanded  to  Include  all 
Individuals  handling  customer  accounts. 
(Contract  markets  will  be  required  to  demon- 
strate that  the  futruvs  contracts  for  the 
commodities  tor  which  they  are  designated  or 
setic  designation  serve  an  •oonomlc  purpose. 
The  Commission  will  be  given  authority  to 


require  contract  markets,  after  hearing  and 
comments  procedure  and  after  solving  the 
contract  market  60  days  to  suggest  changes, 
to  permit  delivery  of  the  commodity  at  addi- 
tional geographical  locations  if  it  finds  tha> 
this  will  tend  to  diminish  price  manipula- 
tion, market  congestion,  or  the  abnormal 
movement  ol  such  commodity  in  Interstaia 
commerce.  ConUact  markets  will  be  required 
to  establish  tnetr  own  customer  claims  set- 
tlement procedures  ccMnplementing  the  Com- 
mission's procedures  for  the  handling  of 
ctistomer  complaints  which  Involve  claims  up 
to  $5,000  and  which  wUl  result  In  a  volun- 
tary informal  settlement  between  the  parties. 
Cojitract  markets  will  be  required  to  submit 
their  bylaws,  rules,  regulations  or  resolu- 
tions which  relate  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  futures  contracts  or  other  trading 
requirements  to  the  Commission  for  its  ap- 
proval or  disapproval.  The  Commission  wUl 
be  given  authority  through  the  Attorney 
General  to  seek  injunctions  to  stop  any  per- 
son from  violating  the  Act  or  regulations 
thereunder  and  to  stop  any  trader  from  con- 
trolling a  conunodlty  futures  contract  to 
the  extent  that  he  is  effectively  restraining 
trading  in  such  contract  but  no  injunction 
or  mandamus  will  be  issued  ex  parte.  The 
Commission  wUl  have  authority  to  Imposa 
monetary  penalties  up  to  $100,000  in  both 
administrative  and  criminal  proceedings  for 
violations  of  the  Act.  The  Commission  will 
be  authorized  to  require  a  contract  market, 
after  notice  and  hearing,  to  effectuate 
changes  in  its  rules  and  practices  which  the 
Commission  determines  to  be  necessary  fcr 
the  protection  of  the  public  interest.'  The 
Commission  wiU  have  authority  to  promul- 
gate special  rules  and  regulations  lor  per- 
sons registered  under  the  Act  but  who  are 
not  members  of  a  contract  market  which 
may  reasonably  be  required  to  protect  the 
public  interest.  The  Commission  will  have 
special  emergency  authority  to  direct  con- 
tract naart:ets  to  take  such  actions  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  in  "market  emergency"  situ- 
ations, such  as  war,  price  controls,  export 
embargoes,  or  significant  Intervention  of  a 
foreign  government  In  the  futures  market. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  orderly  trading  ui 
or  liquidation  of  any  futures  contract. 

Title  in  provides  enabling  authority  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Conunlsslon  for  persons 
registered  under  the  Act  and  In  the  com- 
modity trading  business  to  establish  a  vol- 
untary futures  association  or  associations 
which  would  have  authority  to  regulate  the 
practices  of  its  meml>ers  In  the  public  In- 
terest. Such  an  association  would  register 
with  the  Commission  and  establish  a  urU- 
form  code  of  professltxial  conduct  for  those 
In  the  conunodltles  business  and  have  dis- 
clpUnsiry  authority  over  its  members.  It 
wotild  also  be  required  to  establish  a  pro- 
cedure for  the  settlement  of  claims  and 
complaints  against  Its  members  similar  to 
that  required  of  contract  markets.  Associa- 
tion rules  and  actions  would  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  new  Commission.  Association 
activity  would  serve  solely  as  a  complement 
rather  than  a  displacement  to  the  authority 
of  the  new  Commission. 

Title  IV  makes  it  a  felony  for  Commission- 
ers, employees,  or  agents  of  the  Commlssiou 
to  participate,  directly  or  Indirectly,  in  any 
transaction  in  either  futtires.  options,  or  an 
actual  commodity  and  it  also  makes  It  a 
felony  for  these  same  people  to  In^part  con- 
fidential Information  to  others  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  them  in  participating  lu 
such  transactions.  The  bill  continues  the 
ban  on  trading  in  options  in  commodities 
now  subject  to  CEA  regulation,  and  pro- 
hibits qptlons  trading  contrary  to  rule  or 
regulation  of  CFTO  with  respect  to  all  other 
commodity  futures.  Le..  those  being  brought 
under  regulation  for  the  first  time  by  the 
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bill.  "Arbitrage"  Is  added  to  discretionary 
authority  of  CITC  to  allow  exceeding  spec- 
ulative limit,  and  Is  defined  to  mean  the  same 
as  a  "spread"  or  "straddle."  The  "mechani- 
cal" test  of  hedging  in  present  law  is  re- 
pealed and  the  Commission  is  given  new 
if.titude  to  define  legitimate  hedging,  in- 
cluding anticipatory  hedging  for  processor. 

The  "crossing  of  trades"  authority  is  ex- 
panded to  Include  all  commodities,  and  pro- 
vides authority  over  such  transactions  to 
CFTC.  A  new  requirement  is  added  to  the 
present  Act  that  U.S.  standards  be  specifi- 
cally adopted  by  the  Commission.  The  final 
proi'lsions  prescribe  the  manner  of  transfer 
of  authority,  organization  of  the  new  Com- 
mission, and  the  effective  date. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  detail  here 
all  the  sulditional  considerations  that 
have  led  us  to  recommend  a  bill  propos- 
ing these  major  changes  to  the  present 
law.  Instead,  I  refer  the  member  to  the 
comprehensive  committee  report  on  the 
bill  which  points  out,  in  20  pages,  the 
disturbing  situation  facing  the  industry 
and  the  Government  under  present  law. 
I  would  also  like  to  add,  that  we  have  not 
seeked  to  exploit  the  industry  by  offering 
stones  of  some  of  the  shadier  practices 
that  are  allowed  under  present  law.  How- 
ever, they  exist,  or  I  would  not  be  here 
before  you  today.  The  committee  has,  to- 
gether with  responsible  leaders  of  the 
Industry,  tried  to  take  the  "high  road"  in 
addressing  the  problems  of  the  indus- 
try, and  in  drafting  and  seeking  passage 
of  this  bill.  Some  members  apparently 
feel  that  this  indicates  that  the  bill  is 
an  overreactlon  to  small  problems.  I  as- 
sure the  members  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  Although  I  have  spoken  of  answer- 
ing the  larger  problems,  questions  of 
shady  practices  allowed  in  some  situ- 
ations under  the  present  act  are  also 
dealt  with  imder  the  bill. 

In  addition  to  its  regulatory  function, 
the  committee  envisions  that  the  CFTC 
created  under  the  bill  will  also  be  able 
to  provide  a  small  amount  of  positive  as- 
sistance to  the  Government  in  ascertain- 
ing the  desirability  of  encouraging  fu- 
tures trading  in  some  limited  areas 
where  it  is  not  now  practiced — such  as 
the  ixkssibility  of  setting  up  contracts  or 
separate  exchanges  with  regard  to  trad- 
ing crude  oil  or  its  derivatives. 

Our  estimate  of  the  costs  involved  in 
the  bill  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5 
miUion  a  year.  Last  year,  the  public  lost 
over  $100  million  in  the  failure  of  one 
nonreguleted  firm,  alone,  which  was 
vending  naked  options.  The  assurance 
this  bill  provides  to  producers,  consimi- 
ers,  traders,  and  businessmen  of  sound 
pricing  which  is  the  basis  of  legitimate 
hedging  of  appropriate  cash  risks,  makes 
this  cost  a  small  one  in  comparison  to  the 
benefits  provided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has  sub- 
jected this  bill  to  as  intensive  a  study 
over  the  past  8  months  as  I  can  recall.  It 
deserves  the  support  of  everyone  con- 
cerned with  providing  a  strong  responsi- 
ble futures  trading  industry,  just  as  it  has 
the  support  of  the  administration,  much 
of  the  industry,  and  every  major  farm 
organization  who  has  announced  a  posi- 
tion on  the  bill.  It  has  bipartisan  spon- 
sorship. I  predict  the  bill  will  live  up  to 


its  billing  by  some  as  ont  of  the  most  im- 
portant bills  the  committee  has  reported 
in  recent  years. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
13113,  the  "Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  Act  of  1974." 

This  bill  is  designed  to  reform  and 
strengthen  the  laws  which  provide  for 
Federal  regulation  of  the  Nation's  half- 
trillion-dollar  annual  commodity  futures 
trading  industry.  The  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee held  extensive  hearings  on  this 
subject  last  fall  and  again  early  this  year. 
During  the  course  of  these  hearings,  it 
became  evident  that  certain  changes 
were  necessary  in  the  present  regulatory 
structure.  The  bill  before  us  today  seeks 
to  make  those  necessary  changes  by  cre- 
ating a  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission — CFTC — replacing  the  pres- 
ent regulatory  agency  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture^the  Commodity 
Exchange  Authority. 

As  this  legislation  has  been  developed, 
I  have  been  concerned  that  we  may  be 
going  too  far  in  interfering  with  a  major 
portion  of  a  market  system  that  has 
served  agricultural  interests  well  for 
many  years.  As  the  bill  progressed  in 
committee,  however,  many  changes  were 
made  in  it,  and  by  and  large  I  now  feel 
this  bill  will  be  beneficial  to  farmers, 
consumers,  and  the  commodity  futures 
industry. 

The  five-member  regulatory  Commis- 
sion would  consist  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  four  public  members  se- 
lected on  a  bipartisan  basis.  The  public 
members  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  subject  to  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  other  body.  Although  any  one 
of  the  five  members,  including  the  Secre- 
tary, would  be  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  Chairman,  the  nomination  as 
Chairman  would  be  subject  to  separate 
confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

It  is  envisioned  by  the  committee  that 
the  new  Commission  wfll  have  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  present  system  of  reg- 
ulation. For  example,  the  Commission 
will  have  the  independence  required  to 
operate  effectively,  but  will  at  the  same 
time  still  be  located  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Titus,  it  will  be  able 
to  utilize  existing  physical  facilities  and 
maintain  a  close  working  relationship 
with  other  agencies  of  the  Department 
that  it  so  naturally  relies  upon  for  in- 
formation. 

In  addition  to  the  creation  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  bill  expands  the  coverage  of 
the  act  to  all  potential  futures  contracts; 
provides  new  powers  to  the  Commission, 
Including  injunctive  authority;  allows  for 
the  assessment  of  administrative  mone- 
tary penalties  for  violation  of  the  act; 
broadens  the  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  act  in  "market  emergencies"  in- 
cluding manipulation  of  the  futures  mar- 
kets by  foreign  governments. 

H.R.  13113  also  givea  authority  to  the 
Commission  to  regulate  or  prohibit  the 
trading  by  brokers  and  futures  commis- 
sion merchants  for  their  own  accounts 
while  they  are  trading  (or  customers  and 
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to  promulgate  new  registration  require- 
ments for  employees  of  brokerage  firms, 
commodity  trading  advisors,  and  com- 
modity pool  operators.  Commodity  ex- 
changes would  be  required  to  establish 
additional  delivery  points  if  the  Commis- 
sion, after  investigation,  determined  that 
such  was  necessary  and  the  exchange 
failed  to  voluntarily  take  appropriate 
action. 

These  provisions  that  I  have  reviewed 
briefly  are  the  major  featm-es  of  H.R. 
13113  and  represent  the  changes  that  the 
committee  found  imperative  during  its 
deliberations  on  the  bill. 

When  properly  implemented,  this  leg- 
islation can  provide  the  basis  for  a 
stronger  futures  industry  into  the  next 
cent-jry.  Logical  Federal  regulation  will 
encourage  this  vital  industry  to  maintain 
the  strength  and  integrity  that  the  re- 
sponsible leadership  of  the  industry  has 
always  been  striving  to  obtain. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Bergland). 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  thank  the  chalr7 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  legislation.  I  think  it  will  protect 
all  users  of  all  commodity  markets  and 
does  not  authorize  an  unwarranted  in- 
trusion into  the  open  and  honest  free 
market  structure  which  has  served  our 
economy  so  well. 

Therefore  I  endorse  this  sensible  prop- 
osition and  urge  it  be  approved. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Matne)  . 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13113,  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission  Act  of  1974. 

I  certainly  do  not  consider  myself  an 
expert  on  the  highly  complicated  matter 
of  futures  trading.  However,  after  listen- 
ing to  numerous  expert  witnesses,  par- 
ticipating in  hours  of  committee  debate 
on  this  subject,  and  doing  considerable 
reading,  I  have  acquired  a  certain 
amount  of  information  which  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you,  and  which  I  con- 
sider essential  for  one  representing  an 
agricultural  district  which  produces  some 
of  the  most  important  oommodities  in- 
volved in  futures  trading. 

Last  fall  when  our  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture first  announced  hearings  on  pos- 
sible amendments  to  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  the  first  question  which  I 
wanted  to  determine  w»s  whether  fu- 
tures trading  truly  served  a  useful  mar- 
keting function  for  the  U.B.  farmer.  Some 
wide  price  fiuctuations  on  the  Nation's 
commodity  markets  had  raised  serious 
questions  about  their  vulnerability  to 
speculation  and  possible  rigging  with  im- 
substantiated  charges  tbat  speculators 
were  largely  responsible  for  price  gyra- 
tions and  should  therefore  be  barred  from 
the  markets  altogether.  Many  farmer 
constituents  were  voicing  their  suspicions 
of  futures  markets  with  aome  even  going 
so  far  as  to  suggest  their  complete  aboli- 
tion. During  our  committee  hearings,  I 
therefore  questioned  witnesses  and  also 
livestock  and  grain  farnters  in  my  dis- 
trict on  the  advantages  as  well  as  the 
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alleged  dangers  of  futiu-es  trading.  I 
found  overwhelming  evidence  in  support 
of  the  need  of  futures  markets  as  well 
as  a  more  widespread  usage  of  futures 
markets  by  my  constituents  than  I  had 
anticipated. 

The  need  for  future  contracting  stems 
primarUy  from  the  fact  that  our  entire 
year's  supply  of  major  crops,  such  as 
corn  and  soybeans,  Is  harvested  in  a  2- 
to  3 -month  period  where  as  utilization 
occurs    fairly    evenly    throughout    the 
year.  Farmers  told  me  that  prior  to  the 
first  futures  markets,  they  often  were 
forced  to  accept  badly  depressed  prices 
during  the  oversupply  at  harvest  time 
while  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,' 
merchants  who  had  acquired  stock  at 
those  depressed  prices  could  then  sell  at 
highly  infiated  prices.  Now  with  the  use 
of  futures  markets,  a  farmer  can  negoti- 
ate a  firm  selling  price  for  his  crop  before 
it  is  harvested  or  even  before  it  is  plant- 
ed. A  county  elevataor  can  store  grain 
until  needed  without  risk  of  a  price  de- 
cline. Processors  can  firm  up  the  price  of 
needed  supplies  months  in  advance  and 
allow   them   to   establish   an   eventual 
price  of  end  products.  This  use  of  the 
f  utiu-es  market  which  is  commonly  called 
hedging  aUows  grain  and  livestock  pro- 
ducers,  merchants,   and   processors   to 
shift  price  risks   to   other   individuals 
known  as  speculators  who  are  willing  to 
assume  the  risk.  This  lessening  of  price 
risk  to  producers  and  marketers  leads  to 
lower  marketing  margins  and  lower  costs 
in  moving  commodities  to  the  final  user 
Simply    translated    this    means    more 
stable  prices  to  producers  and  consumers 
alike  than  in  a  marketing  system  based 
solely  on  cash  transactions. 

In  addition  to  these  indirect  advan- 
tages for  farmers  from  futures  mai-kets, 
I  find  that  many  farmers  are  becoming 
increasingly  more  sophisticated  in  the 
use  of  futures  trading  as  a  direct  market- 
ing tool  for  themselves.  Livestock  pro- 
ducers have  advised  me  they  had  recent- 
ly hedged  their  cattle  through  futures 
trading  and  as  a  result  were  able  to  avoid 
the  disastrous  losses  many  other  cattle 
feeders  are  suffering  In  the  current  low 
fat  cattle  market.  Grain  producers  are 
also  commonly  using  futures  contracts 
m  marketing  their  grains.  Extension  spe- 
cialists at  Iowa  State  University  have 
long  aided  farmers  In  becoming  familiar 
with  futures  trading.  They  routinely  ad- 
vise farmers  to  consider  hedging  as  one 
of  the  legitimate  tools  to  be  used  for  im- 
proved marketing.  Farm  organizations 
such  as  the  American  Farm  Bureau  also 
recognize  the  importance  of  futures  mar- 
kets. The  following  policy  adopted  by 
the  voting  delegates  of  all  State  farm 
bureaus  demonstrates  this  awareness: 

Futures  trading  has  a  prominent  and 
rightful  place  in  our  competitive  market 
pnce  system.  Trading  In  commodity  futures 
reflects  a  need  of  the  market  system  for  a 
means  of  transferring  certain  types  of  risk 
It  presenUy  serves  a  useful  purpose  for  a 
number  of  commodities  and  shovUd  be  pro- 
vided for  additional  oMnmodltles  where  naed 
exists  and  researcli  shows  futures  tradlna 
would  be  beneficial. 


With  the  need  for  futures  markets 
clearly  established,  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation  before  us  today  can  best  be 
described  as  a  means  for  providing  the 
fairest  possible  market  situation  for  the 
legitimate  hedger. 

Cm-rently  futures  markets  suffer  from 
a  lack  of  public  confidence  in  the  present 
regulatory  scheme.  The  present  regu- 
latory activities  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Authority  are  inadequate  to 
police  the  $400  biUion  futures  trading 
industry.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  limit- 
ed authority  given  them  under  the  pres- 
ent law  as  well  as  a  lack  of  adequate 
funding  and  numbers  of  employees.  These 
problems  are  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  many  futures  such  as  lumber,  ply- 
wood, sugar,  and  silver  are  not  regulated 
at  all  imder  the  present  act. 

H.R.  13113  will  solve  a  great  many  of 
the  problems  besetting  futures  markets 
today.  As  proposed,  the  bill  replaces  the 
present  weak  regulatory  arm  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  a  new 
five-man  regulatory  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  consisting  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  four  bi- 
partisan public  members.  The  Commis- 
sion will  have  independent  budget  and 
legal  staff  and  other  personnel.  The  Com- 
mission will  also  be  armed  with  new 
powers  to  more  effectively  regulate 
futures  trading.  They  will  have  the 
right  to  seek  Injunctions,  to  assess  mone- 
tary penalties,  and  the  legal  authority 
that  will  allow  them  to  Instruct  markets 
to  establish  additional  delivery  points  If 
the  Conunlssion  determines  it  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  bill  also  expands  coverage  of  the 
act  to  include  all  commodities  trading  in 
futures. 

As  strongly  as  I  disapprove  of  un- 
checked abuses  which  might  occur  from 
under-regulation,  I  must  caution  my  col- 
leagues not  to  succumb  to  emotionalism 
and  ill-considered  attempts  to  legislate 
against  alleged  abuses  or  problems  which 
have  been  unfairly  attributed  to  futures 
trading.  A  good  deal  of  such  emotional- 
ism followed  the  sharp  soybean  price  in- 
creases of  1972-73.  Many  crlUcs  of  fu- 
tures trading  contended  that  the  soybean 
price  increases  were  due  in  a  large  part 
to  overspeculation  In  soybean  futures 
contracts.  However  noted  exports  on  fu- 
tures markets  such  as  Dr.  Tom  Hierony- 
mous  of  the  University  of  Illinois  have 
effectively    refuted    such    claims.    Dr. 
Hieronymous    has   demonstrated   there 
were    not    overspeculation    during    the 
months  of  the  soybean  price  Increases. 
This  point  Is  borne  out  by  market  fig- 
ures which  show  less  speculative  partici- 
pation In  the  bean  market  during  the 
time  of  the  price  Increases  than  during 
the  same  period  of  2  previous  years. 

While  the  speculator  has  been  much 
maligned  to  the  point  where  some  critics 
of  the  present  marketing  system  have 
tried  to  make  "speculator"  a  dirty  word, 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  speculator 
performs  an  important  economic  func- 
tion In  futures  markets.  He  is.  in  effect 
the  risk  bearer  who  assumes  the  risks 
which  the  hedger  seeks  to  avoid    The 
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speculator  should  not  be  discouraged 
from  entering  the  market  either  due  to 
the  uncertainties  of  under-regulation  or 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  free  market  due 
to  over-regulation.  There  are  of  course 
bad  speculators  as  well  as  good  but  her  j 
as  In  other  occupations  we  should  net 
let  the  rotten  apples  in  the  barrel  poison 
our  impression  of  the  entire  lot.  HP. 
13113  will  provide  those  regulations 
which  are  reasonably  necessary  to  guide 
the  activities  of  speculators  as  well  as 
other  segments  of  the  market  and  no  le- 
gitimate speculator  or  other  market  par- 
ticipant should  object  to  its  provisions 
I  beUeve  H.R.  13113  if  passed  wui 
greatly  help  to  restore  public  confidence 
in  futures  maikets  without  over-regu- 
lating the  markets  to  the  point  of  crip- 
pling their  ability  to  remain  a  strong 
viable  factor  in  the  marketplace. 

I  large  you  to  vote  for  passage  of  H.R. 
13113  as  reported  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Prior  to  making  a  few  brief  comments 
on  this  legislation,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleagues  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee  for  their  painstaking  efforts 
in  developing  reform  legislation  in  this 
extremely  complex,  yet  vitally  important 
area.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  press- 
ing need  exists  to  tighten  and  streamline 
the  operations  of  the  $400  billion  com- 
modity futures  trading  industry  and,  on 
balance,  I  believe  that  the  committee  has 
developed  a  responsible  and  comprehen- 
sive proposal  to  accomplish  this  goal.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  intend  to  lend  my  support 
to  H.R.  13113. 

The  potato  industry  in  the  State  of 
Maine  has  a  large  stake  in  our  efforts 
here  this  afternoon.  As  many  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Agriculture  Committee  are 
aware,  for  almost  two  decades  there  has 
been  widespread  sentiment  within  the 
industry  that  the  operations  of  the  com- 
modity futures  exchanges  have  worked 
to  the  detriment  of  the  individual  pro- 
ducer. Briefly  summarized,  the  major 
points  made  by  potato  growers  include: 
First.  Futures  trading  in  potatoes  effec- 
tively prohibits  the  orderly  marketing  of 
that  commodity  by  concentrating  sales  in 
the  trading  months,  and  by  influencing 
farmers  to  withhold  potatoes  from  the 
market  until  late  in  the  season  in  hopes 
of  getting  a  higher  price  than  the  fresh 
market  will  yield. 

Second.  Perishable  products  such  as 
potatoes  are  not  adaptable  to  orderly  fu- 
tures trading.  Perishable  causes  price 
volatility  which  in  turn  encourages  spec- 
ulation. 

Third.  Futures  trading  causes  erratic 
price  movements  that  do  not  accurately 
reflect  true  supply  and  demand  condi- 
tions. 

Fourth.  Maine  potatoes  are  essentially 
the  only  potatoes  that  are  Involved  in 
futures  trading.  As  a  result,  the  industry 
faces  extreme  pricing  pressure,  and  ends 
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up  being  the  pricing  mechanism  for  the 
entire  industry. 

Fifth.  Most  futures  contracts  are  na- 
tional contracts  that  do  not  designate  a 
speeiflc  geographical  production  area. 

As  several  members  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  will  recall,  the  committee 
has  received  a  volimiinous  amount  of 
testimony  on  this  matter  and  has,  In 
fact,  twice  voted  to  support  a  prohibition 
on  the  trading  of  Irish  potato  futures. 
While  it  is  not  my  intention  to  pursue 
tueh  a  course  of  action  today  by  at- 
tempting to  amend  HJl.  13113, 1  do  want 
to  ptrfnt  out  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
Maine  potato  Industry  continues  to  view 
the  futures  market  as  an  onerous  burden 
that  Inhlbfts  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  healthy  industry.  It  is 
my  profound  hope  that  the  new  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission 
created  by  this  bill  will  examine  this 
situation  closely,  and  vigorously  exercise 
the  broad  authority  that  this  measure 
provides  to  ensure  that  the  interests  of 
Maine's  potato  producers  are  protected 
and  put  ahead  of  those  of  the  specula- 
tors. 

Specifically.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Oommission  will  conduct  an  extensive 
inquiry  at  the  eartlest  practicable  date 
to  determine  whether  in  fact  futures 
contracts  for  Irish  potatoes  serve  a  use- 
ful economic  purpose.  In  conducting  this 
inquiry,  the  following  factors  need  to  be 
eartfuUy  examined: 

The  rrie  that  commodity  futures  mar- 
kets play  in  affecting  the  price  of  perish- 
able commodities  not  only  to  the  pro- 
ducer bat  also  to  the  consumer. 

The  impact  and  Justification  for  day 
trading  in  {writable  commodities. 

The  justification  for  trading  a  com- 
modity with  respect  to  a  specific  geo- 
graphical point  of  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Maine  potato  In- 
dustry seeks  nothing  more  than  stability 
in  the  marketplace  and  protection  from 
excessive  speculation  and  manipulation. 
We  in  the  Congress  have  an  overriding 
respon^MBty  to  provide  that  protection 
and  rectify  the  deficiencies  in  the  opera- 
tions  of  the  futures  markets  that  have 
nurtured  Instability.  I  beUeve  that  this 
legislation  represents  an  Important  step 
forward  in  meeting  oiu-  responsibility, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
sopiM>rtingH.R.  13113. 

I  should  Uke  to  ask  the  gentleman  if 
it  is  his  mMlerstandlng— I  am  looking  at 
page  »  of  the  report  Itself-^that  the 
CSommlssion  could  not  only  review  in- 
dividual contracts  but  also  consider  the 
question  of  economic  usefulness  of  the 
entire  trading  of  that  particular  com- 
modity such  as  potatoes.  Irish  potatoes? 
Perhaps  I  coold  direct  this  question 
throagh  the  gentleman  to  the  Chairman. 
Mr.  MAYNE.  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
giilshed  chairman  would  be  able  to  give 
a  much  more  compressive  answer  to 
this  question.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  bill  would  give  the  Commis- 
sion that  scope. 

I  should  be  very  happy  to  yield  to  the 
rhalrman  for  a  farther  statement.  If  he 
wishes  to  make  it. 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  answer  to 
the  gentleman's  question  is,  "yes,"  that 
this  is  a  new  contract,  and  that  tiie 
Commissitm  would  have  a  right  to  re- 
view it  and  to  authorise  changes  in  it 
if  they  were  requested. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thanlc  the  chainnan. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  ChAlrman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding. 

I  have  not  been  habitually  appearing 
in  the  guise  of  a  spokesman  on  agri- 
cultural matters,  and  t  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
this  very  important  bill.  I  went  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee  this  session  with- 
out knowing  a  great  deal  about  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture.  I  have  found  that 
the  opportunity  to  sit  through  hearings, 
such  as  the  very  extensive  hearings 
which  we  had  on  this  bill,  have  pro- 
vided a  great  deal  of  education  and  en- 
lightenment to  me.  I  must  say  that  I 
have  a  very  high  regard  for  the  leader- 
ship of  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
and  for  the  way  in  which  the  hearings 
on  this  bill  were  conducted.  I  have  been 
generally  looking  at  the  problems  of 
regulating  the  commodity  futures  mar- 
ket from  the  standpoint  of  the  urban 
consumer  and  am  well  aware  of  the 
kinds  of  problems  which  have  arisen  in 
terms  of  overspeculatioa  and  manipula- 
tion of  commodity  prices.  Extensive  tes- 
timony before  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee revealed  to  me,  and  other  members 
of  the  committee,  that  not  only  the 
urban  consumer,  but  the  farmer  and  the 
professional  traders  in  the  futures  mar- 
ket, have  numerous  complaints  about 
the  present  working  of  the  system.  There 
has  been  a  vast  increase  in  firtures  trad- 
ing, with  no  commensurate  increase  in 
regulatory  attention.  Nonregulated  com- 
modities volume  has  quadrupled  over  the 
past  4  years  with  no  Fefleral  regulation 
wiiatsoever.  This  has  allowed  naked  op- 
tions trading  and  pyramid  schemes  to 
flourish  under  existing  law.  Customers 
have  lost  over  $100  million  because  of 
inadequate  policing  in  one  firm  alone. 
The  press  has  reported  confidence  games 
involving  nonregulated  ooznmodities  and 
unsophisticated  investor*  who  have  been 
fleeced  of  their  life  savings.  Such  events 
can  only  occur  because  ol  the  inadequacy 
of  regulatory  activity  over  a  market  now 
twice  the  size,  in  dollar  volume  of  trad- 
ing, of  the  securities  market,  which  mar- 
ket is  regulated  by  a  much  larger  and 
more  effective  regulatory  body,  the  SEC. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
given,  and  many  others,  I  support  this 
bill,  not  only  because  It  will  help  the 
urban  consumer,  but  betause  it  is  good 
for  farmers  and  for  the  entire  futures 
trading  industry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota  (Mr.  ZwACH). 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  will  not 
take  all  of  the  time  unless  some  situation 
develops  tlaat  would  endanger  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  full  support 
of  H.R.  13113.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  it  is 
weaker  in  some  respect  than  I  should 
certainly  like  it  to  be,  it  is  a  tremendous 
improvement  and  an  updating  that  is 
very,  very  important.  It  is  important  to 
all  of  our  people.  It  is  important  to  my 
40,000  producers  who  want  food  to  move 
efficiently  into  the  channels  of  consimip- 
tion.  It  is  important  to  ohe-half  million 
consumers  who.  on  the  other  hand,  want 
food  to  move  through  In  an  efficient 
manner. 

The  markets  have  not  had  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public.  There  has  been  a  big 
lack  of  confidence  becatise  they  have 
been  in  the  main  self-regulatory.  This 
has  not  proven  satisfactory.  This  legis- 
lation creates  an  impartial  umpire,  a 
commission,  that  will  regtdate  and 
handle  the  public  interests,  the  produc- 
ers' interests,  and  the  consimaers'  in- 
terests. This  was  passed  in  the  committee 
by  a  vote  of  24  to  8.  which  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial vote.  It  is  an  important  bill  and 
I  rise  in  its  full  support  and  ask  that 
it  be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Adams>. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chaiitnan.  I  will  to- 
day support  this  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  Act,  H.R.  13113.  but 
I  have  great  reservations  about  the  bill 
as  it  now  stands  and  I  hope  it  will  be  im- 
proved before  it  reaches  the  Presidents 
desk. 

I  strongly  believe  that  there  should  be 
a  new,  more  powerful  and  effective  Com- 
modity Exchange  Cixnmi^ion.  I  cospon- 
sored  legislation  which  formed  the  basis 
for  today's  action.  The  prbWem  is  that  I 
believe  that  this  agency  stiould  be  com- 
pletely independent  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  the  com- 
modity marketing  system  in  the  United 
States  h^  grown  faster  than  perhaps  any 
other  industry  in  this  country.  The  vol- 
ume of  grain  production  ha.*  doubled  and 
quadrupled,  and  so  has  demand  for  U.S. 
grain.  In  addition,  a  laise  percentage 
of  this  grain  Is  moving  Interstate  and 
over  international  transportation  systems 
rather  than  moving  mesely  from  one 
farm  to  an  adjoining  farm. 

Furthermore,  the  commodity  ex- 
changes have  become  incfeasingly  more 
popular  with  more  and  more  people  spec- 
ulating and  trading  in  ttiese  markets. 
Last  year,  the  commodities  exchanges 
handled  about  $268  bUUoo  in  contracts 
of  regulated  commodities,  compared  to 
$60  bimon  per  year  10  years  ago.  This 
compares  to  a  total  of  only  about  $200 
bilhon  for  all  stocks  handled  on  the  stock 
exchanges. 

The  present  Commodity  flxchange  Au- 
thority within  the  Depart»ient  of  Agri- 
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culture  is  too  small,  too  imderstaffed,  and 
too  poorly  funded  to  cope  with  this 
tremendous  increase  In  trading  on  the 
commodities  markets.  The  agency  is 
currently  assigned  regulation  of  20  dif- 
ferent exchanges,  covering  20  major 
commodities,  in  a  number  of  cities.  To 
can-y  out  its  functions,  the  CEA  has  a 
staff  of  only  about  160  employees.  Tliis 
small  operation  cannot  possibly  regulate 
$268  billion  in  futures  trading.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Security  Exchange  Commission 
has  a  staff  of  about  1,600  to  regulate  a 
market  volume  of  less  than  $200  billion. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Commodity 
Exchange  operation  should  be  expanded 
and  given  additional  staff.  However,  staff 
alone  is  not  a  solution.  A  new  Commodity 
Exchange  Commission  needs  independ- 
ence, it  needs  more  legal  powers,  and  it 
needs  to  be  backed  by  stronger  penalties 
for  violation  of  the  law. 

Last  November.  I  cosponsored  legisla- 
lation  with  my  colleague  Congressman 
Neal  SMrTH  and  others  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent Commodity  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  we  envisioned  was 
to  be  completely  independent  and  would 
regulate  all  agricultural  and  other  com- 
modities trading  and  speculation.  This 
new  agency,  like  the  SEC,  would  protect 
American  consumers  from  unfair  pricing 
arrangements  for  commodities.  There 
have  been  some  indications  that  traders 
might  open  speculation  in  the  areas  of 
home  heating  fuels  and  mortgage  money 
and  this  too  would  be  regulated.  As  more 
and  more  powerful  special  interests  be- 
come involved  in  commodities  futures 
speculation,  it  is  lu-gent  that  we  set  up  a 
regulatory  agency  that  has  the  real 
power  and  independence  necessary  to 
exercise  constant  surveillance  over  these 
trading  practices. 

The  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  as  it  is  set  up  in  H.R.  13113 
now  under  consideration,  is  still  held 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Although  I  recognize  that  at  this  time 
most  of  the  commodities  trading  is  in 
agricultural  commodities.  I  believe  that 
an  independent  regiilatory  agency  like 
the  SEC  would  be  more  powerful  and 
more  free  to  oversee  the  exchange  mar- 
kets properly  because  the  Department  of 
Agricxilture  has  always  been  dominated 
by  producing  rather  than  consuming 
interests.  In  addition  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  an  oil  commodity  market 
may  soon  be  created.  The  Commissioners 
of  the  new  agency  should  devote  full  time 
to  this  most  important  task  and  I  shall 
support  an  amendment  to  do  this.  The 
bill  now  before  us  has  a  flve-member 
Commission,  of  which  one  member  is  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultm^  who  obviously 
has  his  hands  full  with  running  the 
Agriculture  Department  suid  is  producer- 
oriented.  The  other  four  Commissioners 
sit  on  the  Conunission  only  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  I  believe  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  defeat  the  whole  piu-pose  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  here 
today— to  create  a  more  effective,  more 
powerful  agency  to  regulate  commodities 
futures  trading. 

Another  Important  feature  which  the 
new  Commodity  Exchange  Commission 
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should  have  is  the  power  to  seek  injunc- 
tions— on  Its  own,  without  proceeding 
through  the  Justice  Department.  If  the 
Commission  were  empowered  to  seek  its 
own  injimctlons,  it  could  more  readily 
and  more  quickly  prevent  violations  such 
as  commodities  manipulation. 

Finally,  I  believe  the  new  Commission 
should  have  more  control  over  the  proc- 
ess of  setting  margins  for  futures  trading 
transactions  and  to  define  speculative 
limits.  I  feel  it  is  appropriate  for  a  com- 
modity exchange  regulatory  agency  to 
have  some  say  over  the  manner  in  which 
the  boards  of  trade  and  the  exchanges 
conduct  their  transactions. 

Our  experiences  with  the  Soviet  wheat 
deal  demonstrate  the  disastrous  effects 
which  unfair  trading  practices  can  have 
on  farmers  and  consumers  alike.  Major 
grain  exporting  companies  speculated 
freely  on  the  commodities  exchanges, 
and  it  appears  their  manipulation  of  the 
trading  allowed  them  to  buy  wheat  cheap 
and  keep  it  secret  from  other  traders. 
Later  they  sold  it  at  higher  prices  to  the 
Russians.  We  have  all  seen  the  results 
in  high  food  prices  and  short  grain  sup- 
plies. Without  new  controls  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  foreign  nations  from 
manipulating  commodity  futures. 

I  support  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  Act  as  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  of  futures  trading  over- 
sight because  it  is  needed  simply  to  keep 
up  with  the  expansion  of  the  commodi- 
ties trading  markets.  I  hope  we  will  con- 
tinue to  move  forward  toward  a  better 
system. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Stpbblefield)  . 

Mr.  STUBBLEPIEIiD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill  as  chairmaii 
of  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  which 
drafted  an  earUer  version  of  H.R.  13113. 
I  have  never  been  more  impressed  with 
the  diligence  and  dedication  of  any 
group  with  whom  I  have  ever  served 
than  with  the  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. They  have  put  in  the  hard  work 
necessary  to  come  up  with  this  legisla- 
tion which  provides  needed  changes  in 
the  present,  inadequate  law.  I  want  to 
pay  especial  tribute  to  these  colleagues. 
Congressmen  Tom  Foley,  Bob  Berglakd, 
Charles  Thone,  and  Bob  Price.  Iliey  put 
in  many  hoiirs.  Individually  and  collec- 
tively, addressing  themselves  to  the 
problems  of  the  industry. 

Reform  of  the  present  law  is  (*viously 
necessary.  I  feel  it  is  particularly  impor- 
tant that  the  bill  before  us  today  should 
do  nothing  to  hamper  legitimate  busi- 
nessmen from  using  the  futures  markets 
in  a  maimer  consistent  with  public 
policy. 

This  is  a  good  bill  and  deserves  the 
support  of  the  House. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  ChaU- 
man,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quonun  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Eighty-nine  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  call  will  be  taken  by  elec- 
tronic device. 
The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 


vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  167] 

AddAbbo  Fulton  Pickle 

Anderson,  III.  Gialmo  Podell 

Arends  Gibbons  Powell.  Ohio 

Asbbrook  Ginn  Price,  ni. 

Ashley  Grav  QuUlen 

Badlllo  Griffiths  Reid 

Bevill  Gubser  Rhodes 

Blaggi  Hanley  Roe 

Blackburn  Hanna  Rooney,  N  Y. 

Boiling  Hansen,  Wash.    Rose 

Bowen  Harrington  Ruppe 

Brademas  Harsha  Sandman 

Brasco  Hebert  Schneebell 

Broomfleld  Heckler.  Mass.  Shipley 

Broyhill.  Va.  Helstoski  Shxister 

Carey,  N.Y.  Horton  Slkes 

Carter  Howard  Stanton, 

Chappell  Ichord  J.  William 

Clark  Jones.  Ala.  Stanton, 

Clay  Karth  James  V. 

Collier  Kazen  Stelger,  Wis. 

Conlan  King  Stuckey 

Conte  Landriun  Sullivan 

Conyers  Lehman  Teague 

Corman  Long,  La.  Thompson.  N. J 

Cotter  McDade  Tleman 

Danielson  McEwen  Towell,  Nev. 

de  la  Garza  McKluney  Udall 

Dellums  Macdonald  Whalen 

Derwlnskl  Madlgan  Wiggins 

Diggs  Martin.  Nebr.  Williams 

Dinuell  Mathls,  Ga.  Wilson, 

Dorn  Meeds  Charles  H , 

Drinan  Mlnshall,  Ohio       Calif. 

Dulski  Murphy,  N.Y.  Wilson. 

Esch  Nichols  Charles,  Tex. 

Fascell  O'Neill  Wolff 

Flyni  Owens  Wydler 

Ford  Patman  Zablocki 

Prelinghuysen  Patten 

Frey  Pepper 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resiuned  the  chair, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
HJl.  13113,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Members  to 
record  their  presence  by  electronic  de- 
vice, when  316  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Wampler). 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Sebelius)  . 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  13113.  While  the  bUl  is  not 
perfect,  it  represents  an  attempt  to  up- 
date commodity  exchange  legislation  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  dynamic 
changes  we  have  experienced  in  agricul- 
ture and  in  the  commodity  futures  mar- 
kets in  recent  years. 

Today  commodities  trading  volume  ex- 
ceeds $400  billion,  more  than  twice  the 
volume  of  $200  billion  trading  volume  in 
stocks  and  bonds.  It  is  apparent  that  we 
must  have  responsive  control  authority 
that  is  flexible  enough  to  allow  the  forces 
of  the  market  to  work  without  jeopardiz- 
ing the  interests  of  the  producers,  proces- 
sors, and  consumers,  and  others  whose 
well-behig  is  dependent  on  market  sta- 
bility and  orderly  marketing. 

I  was  most  gratified  that  throughout 
our  extensive  hearings  on  this  legislation 
there  was  no  evidence  of  scandal  or 
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wrongdoing  in  the  commodities  trading 
industry.  However,  our  hearings  did  indi- 
cate some  potential  abuses  that  could  be- 
come apparent  should  we  delay  in  taking 
remedial  action.  This  legislation  should 
help  restore  confidence  and  stability  to 
the  commodities  market. 

I  would  Uke  to  specifically  mention  a 
few  sections  of  this  proposed  legislation. 
One  of  the  more  controversial  features 
of  the  bill  CMicems  the  status  of  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion. I  support  a  part-time  Commission 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deate- 
nated  as  an  active  member.  The  legisla- 
tive histcHT  for  this  legislation  win  show 
the  need  for  strong  producer  representa- 
tion on  this  Commission.  With  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  serving  as  an  active 
member  of  a  part-time  Commission,  the 
Commission  would  always  have  a  repi-e- 
sectative  who  is  sensitive  to  Government 
leadership.  And,  with  other  manbers 
coming  from  the  general  public,  the  pub- 
lic will  have  a  representative  resiwnsive 
to  their  wishes  and  welfare.  I  think  this 
is  a  good  and  workable  system.  It  would 
give  us  a  Commission  that  is  flexible  and 
responsive  to  both  Government  and  the 
public  and  will  be  made  up  of  individuals 
who  are  concerned  with  seeing  futures 
trading  continue  to  work  properly  and 
efficiently. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  registration 
and  fitness  requirements  will  be  specific- 
ally extended  to  all  Individuals  handling 
coatonien'  accounts.  Operation  under 
the  present  fltnen  provlsiosis  has  cleaziy 
demonstrated  the  need  for  this  exten- 
sion. 

Another  procedure  often  questioned  is 
how  to  hazidle  ocmmodlty  exchanges  in 
which  floor  brokers  and  futures  commis- 
sion merchants  trade  for  their  own  ac- 
coonts  and  for  their  customers  as  well. 
The  possible  conflict  of  Interests  Is  self- 
evident.  Yet,  a  flat  prohibition  against 
such  trading  would  discourage  the  for- 
mation of  new  exchanges  and  would  also 
work  to  the  serkms  disadvantage  of  the 
more  estaMlshed  exchanges  which  have 
a  comparatively  small  volume  of  trad- 
ing. 

H.R.  13113  will  give  the  Commission 
specific  authority  to  consider  the  prob- 
lem separately  for  each  exchange  and 
take  whatever  actl<m  Is  required  to 
protect  the  pid^llc.  The  bill  provides 
that  trading  1^  floor  brewers  and  futures 
eoounission  merchants  for  their  own  ac- 
eounts  and  tcr  customers  wlU  be  re- 
stricted and  allowed  only  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commission. 

Finally,  the  present  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  contains  no  specific  author- 
ity to  secure  Injxmctlons.  Under  HJR. 
13113.  the  Commission  will  be  given  spe- 
cific authority  through  the  Attorney 
General  to  seek  injunctloas  to  stop  any 
person  from  violating  the  act  or  regula- 
tions thereunder.  Also,  any  trader  will 
be  stopped  from  controlling  a  commodity 
futures  contract  and  to  the  extent  that 
he  is  effectively  restraining  trade. 

Oar  thrust  in  this  legiriatiop  is  to 
strengthen     commodities    markets,    to 


build  confidence  and  stability  in  com- 
modities trading.  Properly  administered, 
this  legidation  could  better  service  the 
interests  of  all  thoee  involved  with  com- 
modities from  the  farmer  to  the  con- 
sumer and  from  "hedgeiE"  to  speculators. 
It  is  crucial  that  the  futures  markets 
be  held  in  confidence  by  the  general  pub- 
lic. Otherwise,  the  system  will  not  con- 
tinue to  work.  This  Nation's  economy 
cannot  afford  to  lose  this  most  valuable 
business  tool. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  GOODLING). 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  talk  about  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
this  bill.  I  do  however  want  to  point  out 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  the 
design  department  and  the  construction 
industry  has  been  working  overtime  in 
building  a  new  bureaucracy.  They  are 
probably  going  to  lay  the  cornerstone  for 
this  new  bureaucracy  this  afternoon.  I 
submit  to  you  it  will  lequire  a  sizable 
cornerstone,  because  I  assiune  they  will 
want  to  inscribe  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  Act  of  1974  on  that 
stone. 

Personally  I  have  heard  no  real  or  jus- 
tification expressed  for  this  act.  It  is  just 
one  more  instance  where  the  Govern- 
ment is  attempting  to  get  its  long  arm 
around  the  necks  of  more  people.  If  leg- 
islation is  needed — and  I  question 
whether  it  is — why  was  not  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Authority  expended? 

Let  us  take  a  Uttle  look  at  the  bureauc- 
racy we  are  building  today.  We  are  going 
to  establish  a  separate  reg\ilatory  agency 
within  the  USDA.  I  am  not  at  all  certain 
how  this  agency  can  function  within  an 
already  large  Govemmejit  agency.  At  the 
present  time  the  Office  of  General  Coun- 
sel in  the  USDA  provides  all  of  the  legal 
services  for  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority.  Will  this  service  be  continued? 
The  answer  to  that  is  no,  because  the  new 
commission  will  have  Its  own  lawyers. 
Will  the  USDA, reduce  its  staff  of  legal 
talent?  If  I  were  a  gambling  man,  I 
would  gamble  that  it  will  not.  The  com- 
mission will  also  have  its  own  account- 
ants, its  own  investigators,  its  own  hear- 
ing examiners,  secretaries,  errand  boys, 
and  what  have  you.  At  the  present  time 
the  C<Hnmodity  Exchange  Authority  em- 
vAays  approximately  2O0  people.  I  think 
I  can  assure  the  Members  of  this  House 
that  this  will  be  doubled  immediately 
up<Mi  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Let  us  take  a  Uttle  look  at  the  wheels 
that  will  turn  this  new  bureaucracy.  It 
will  probably  be  done  by  an  executive 
secretary  who  will  probably  be  in  the 
$38,000-a-year  category.  There  will  be 
five  commissioners,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his 
designee.  Originally  it  was  the  hope  of 
some  of  the  members  at  the  committee 
that  these  commissioners  would  serve 
on  a  full-time  basis  at  a  starting  salary 
of  $38,000  a  year.  The  Wll  now  calls  for 
these  people  to  be  paid  on  a  per  diem 
basis.  I  think  I  can  assure  you  they  will 
serve  many  days  at  that  figiire.  They, 
too,  will  have  their  secretaries  and  staffs. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  Members  of 


this  House  that  this  new  commission  is 
getting  into  a  field  in  which  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Authority  never  en- 
tered into. 

It  will  be  getting  into  the  field  of  many 
nonagricultural  products.  These  are  some 
of  the  nonagricultural  products  with 
which  they  will  be  working  on:  alumi- 
num, copper,  foreign  currency,  lead, 
mercury,  palladium,  nicfeel,  platinum, 
pr(H>ane  gas,  silver,  tin,  and  so  forth.  Thio 
too  will  require  other  ihonagricultural 
experts.  | 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  interested  in  just 
two  words  that  I  read  in  the  hill.  On 
page  5,  line  5,  the  Commission  will  em- 
ploy "special  experts."  I  dr^  down  to 
page  12,  and  it  will  emploc'  "experts." 

I  do  not  know  how  to  define  the  two, 
but  they  are  going  to  employ  special  ex- 
perts and  experts. 

The  smart  empire  builders  will  soon 
note  that  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  has  a  staff  of  about  1,600 
people.  This  organization  annually  regu- 
lates a  dollar  volume  of  itbout  $200  bil- 
lion. This  new  bureaucra<^  we  are  creat- 
ing today,  the  CommoAity  Exchange 
Commission,  will  oversee  an  annual  dol- 
lar volume  of  about  $400  hilUon. 

Is  it  not  logical  to  conclude  that  this 
new  commission  will  require  double  the 
amount  of  people  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
cliange  Commission  employs? 

Possibly  I  have  been  a  bit  facetious, 
and  I  may  have  been,  but  I  have  Uved 
sufficiently  long  to  see  these  facetious 
ideas  become  realities:  This  is  why  our 
national  debt  as  of  April  3.  1974,  was 
$470,516,114,296.65.  That  is  why  we  are 
paying  $55,665  per  minute  just  to  pay  the 
interest  on  our  national  debt. 

Our  No.  1  problem  today,  I  submit  to 
the  Members  of  the  House,  is  not  Water- 
gate, it  is  not  the  energy  crisis,  but  it  is 
inflation.  Inflation  affects  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  who  has  a  dollar  to 
spend. 

And  who  is  respmsible  for  this  in- 
flation? It  was  not  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration; it  was  not  the  Johnson 
administration;  it  is  not  the  present  ad- 
ministration; it  is  the  irresponsible  big 
spenders  among  the  Members  of  this 
Congress,  and  I  defy  anylbody  to  refute 
that  statement. 

I  am  not  going  to  be  here  to  see  this 
additional  bureaucracy  completely  con- 
structed, but  you  can  be  just  as  certain 
as  the  night  follows  the  day  that  it  will 
be  just  that.  And  when  you  people  see  it, 
as  you  inevitably  will.  Just  remember 
this:  old  George  told  yott  so. 

I  for  one  will  not  load  this  new  bu- 
reaucracy on  the  backs  of  the  already 
overloaded  American  taxpayer.  Too 
many  already  have  unbearable  loads  to 
bear. 

I  should  like  to  close  mjr  remarks  with 
a  statement  made  by  the  patron  saint 
of  the  DenK>cratic  Party,  and  I  quote: 

I  pUeo  economy  amazig  tlte  first  and  most 
important  Tlrtues,  and  puDUe  debt  as  the 
gpreatest  of  dangers  to  be  ttm*A.  ...  To  pre- 
serve our  ind^^ndenoe,  we  must  not  let  our 
rulers  load  vis  with  public  debt.  ...  We 
must  make  our  cbolce  between  economy  and 
liberty,  between  profusion  ^d  Eerritude. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson,  if  I  can  para- 
phrase the  words  of  a  song:  "We've  come 
a  long  way,  baby." 

I  might  also  add,  we  have  completely 
ignored  your  sound  advice. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  mmutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Price)  . 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  discuss 
this  bill  a  moment.  The  1973  total 
annual  volume  of  18.6  million  contracts 
traded  in  20  regiilated  commodities  was 
the  fifth  straight  record  high  since  1969. 
The  value  of  these  contracts  was  esti- 
mated at  $329.1  billion. 

The  record  number  of  transactions 
represents  a  30-percent  increase  over  the 
14.3  million  transactions  reported  in  1972. 
The  value  of  contracts  traded  increased 
82  percent  over  last  year's  $181.3  billion, 
reflecting  the  sharp  rise  in  volume  and 
commodity  prices. 

Record  futm-es  markets  emerged  in 
most  commodities.  In  the  grain  markets 
trading  in  com  reached  an  estimated 
20.9  bilhon  bushels  on  4.2  nullion  con- 
tracts, more  than  doubling  the  9.8  bil- 
lion bushels,  or  2  million  contracts  traded 
in  1972. 

The  oats  market  showed  a  sevenfold 
increase  with  an  estimated  1.4  billion 
bushels  traded  as  compared  to  the  .2  bil- 
lion bushels  traded  in  1972. 

The  wheat  volume,  ttie  largest  in  6 
years,  increased  to  10.8  billion  bushels 
from  the  6.4  billion  bushels  traded  in  the 
previous  year. 

In  the  soybean  complex,  soybeans 
showed  a  decline  of  32  percent  from  the 
record  volume  of  20.6  billion  bushels 
traded  in  1972.  The  volume  in  1973 
totaled  14  billion  bushels. 

Soybean  oil  tradmg  of  1,763,059  con- 
tracts represented  an  increase  of  59  per- 
cent over  the  1,110,829  contracts  traded 
in  the  previous  year. 

Soybean  meal  volume  showed  a  slight 
increase  of  5  percent  to  660,506  con- 
tracts compared  to  631,117  contracts 
traded  in  1972. 

In  livestock,  the  livestock  products 
group  traded  in  cattle  futures  was  esti- 
mated at  a  record  2,579,233  contracts. 
This  represented  an  87-percent  increase 
over  1972  when  1,378,255  contracts  were 
ti-aded. 

Live  hogs.  Trading  In  fattened  cattle 
rose  substantially  and  made  a  new  trad- 
ing record.  Contracts  traded  in  1973 
totaled  1,060,892,  an  increase  of  96  per- 
cent over  the  542,331  contracts  traded  in 
the  previous  year. 

The  frozen  pork  belly  market,  one  of 
the  leading  commodity  markets  for  the 
past  several  years,  showed  a  decline  in 
1973  with  a  volume  of  1,159,369  ccaitracts, 
down  44  percent  from  a  near-record  trad- 
ing volume  of  2,058,620  contracts  in  1972. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  point  out  these  fig- 
ures to  try  to  substantiate  that  the  com- 
modity market  exchange  and  the  busi- 
nessmen who  stand  behind  this  have 
done  a  fantastic  job  in  regiilatlng  their 
own  businesses,  beneflthig  the  American 
producers  in  this  country.  For  a  long 
time,  Mr.  Chahman,  I  have  thought  that 
there  are  businessmen  in  this  country 
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who  have  enough  business  sense  to  build 
confidence  in  the  people  so  they  have 
faith  in  business  and  businessmen  in  this 
country  without  Federal  reg\ilaticHis. 

I  thought  we  had  enough  faith  in  our 
fellow  man  in  the  commodities  in  this 
coimtry  and  in  the  other  great  businesses 
in  this  country.  Perhaps  we  do  need  some 
changes  in  this  marketing  process  but  I 
do  not  think  we  need  a  five-man  Com- 
mission taking  over  a  $384  biUion  busi- 
ness in  this  country.  That  is  to  say,  we 
are  going  to  pick  five  select  men  to  have 
a  Commission  down  here  which  is  going 
to  have  more  expertise  in  the  commodi- 
ties market  than  those  who  have  been  in 
it  for  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  troubling  to  me  to  see  us  forming  a 
five-man  Commission  to  take  over  a  busi- 
ness when  we  have  no  assursince  that  the 
men  we  appoint  are  going  to  do  a  better 
job  and  going  to  be  able  to  make  better 
decisions  than  those  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  this  business. 

We  now  have  a  Commissioner  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  whom  Con- 
gi-ess  has  failed,  in  my  belief,  to  provide 
with  the  additional  staff  and  with  the 
moneys  so  that  he  can  do  a  better  Job 
and  hire  people  who  are  experts  in  this 
field.  But,  no,  we  are  going  to  form  an 
entirely  new  Commission  in  which  it  is 
estimated  we  are  going  to  hire  more  than 
1,000  people  to  regulate  this  one  group. 
There  are  times  and  cases  where  we 
should  take  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  committee  and  perhaps  put 
them  to  work  in  the  Department  we  have 
in  Agriculture  now  but  I  do  not  see  why 
we  need  to  create  this  monstrosity. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  a 
question  I  would  like  to  ask.  The  gentle- 
man suggests  Congress  has  been  derelict 
in  not  providing  more  funds  for  those 
people.  Would  he  now  tell  the  House 
that  he  feels  the  supervision  is  inade- 
quate? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  think  we  have 
been  inadequately  providing  money  and 
staff  for  those  people  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  who  have  had  the  respon- 
sibility for  overseeing  the  commodities 
markets. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  This  bill  provides  for  ad- 
ditional independent  staff,  as  the  gentle- 
man is  aware.  Does  he  disagree  that  ad- 
ditional staff  should  be  provided? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  agree  that  ad- 
ditional staff  should  be  provided  but  I 
think  it  could  be  provided  for  the  present 
organization  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
does  not  want  to  leave  the  implication — 
that  this  is  the  first  time  the  Govern- 
ment has  stepped  in  to  regulate  the 
futures  markets.  The  first  Federal  Reg- 
ulatory Act  was  passed  in  1922. 


Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
asked  the  gentleman  to  limit  his  remarlcs 
to  a  question.  I  do  not  yield  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  coomiend  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  its  staff  for  the  work  that  they 
have  done  because  we  did  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time,  in  fact  more  than  a  month 
or  two  on  this  bill,  and  we  spent  many 
hours  on  it.  I  mean  this  to  be  no  laughing 
matter.  I  know  they  worked  hard  and  the 
chairman  worked  hard  and  we  did  come 
up  with  what  I  think  are  some  good 
changes  that  need  to  be  made.  My  point 
is  these  changes  could  be  made  and 
should  be  made  within  the  agency  we 
have  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  futures  trading  has  a 
permanent  and  rightful  place  in  our 
competitive  market  price  system. 

Trading  in  commodity  futures  reflects 
need  of  the  market  system  for  a  means 
of  transferring  certain  types  of  risk.  It 
presently  serves  a  useful  purpose  for  a 
number  of  commodities  and  should  be 
provided  for  additional  commodities 
where  need  exists  and  research  shows  fu- 
tures trading  would  be  beneficial. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
oppose  H.R.  13113  for  several  additional 
reasons.  In  my  opinion  this  is  the  great- 
est takeover  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  one  of  the  greatest  examples  in  our 
country  of  one  of  the  biggest  volume 
free  enterprise  business  in  this  country. 

First,  during  the  course  of  committee 
deliberation  on  this  legislation,  it  became 
very  clear  that  there  is  no  demonstrated 
need  for  this  kind  of  a  bill.  That  is  not  to 
say,  of  course,  that  we  do  not  need  leg- 
islation— we  just  do  not  need  this  leg- 
islation. Almost  all  the  support  for  this 
legislation  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
something  is  seriously  wrong  with  com- 
modity trading.  Some  have  called  for 
stricter  controls  on  futures  trading  based 
on  the  premise  that  food  price  increase 
may  have  been  caused,  at  least  in  part, 
by  manipulation  and  speculation,  but  this 
view  was  totally  unsupported  by  the  pub- 
lic testimony  presented  at  the  committee 
hearings. 

A  number  of  farmers  who  sold  their 
grain  and  cotton  crops  early  last  year 
and  missed  the  big  upswing  in  farm 
prices,  naturally  felt  that  they  were 
cheated  or  that  the  futures  market  was 
manipulated.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
consiuners  felt  that  excessive  speculation 
or  manipulation  of  futures  markets 
caused  higher  food  prices  last  simimer. 
Neither  of  these  assumptions  is  correct. 
The  futures  markets  were  simply  the 
indicators  of  the  supply  and  demand  con- 
ditions existing  in  cash  markets.  It  was 
and  is  the  medium  that  most  obviously 
reflects  market  sentiments.  The  markets 
were  and  are  the  messengers  of  economic 
news,  not  the  creator  of  that  news. 

Commodity  markets  provide  an  or- 
derly method  of  leveling  out  the  peaks 
and  valleys  of  price  fluctuation  by  per- 
mitting buyers  and  sellers  to  hedge  their 
operations: 

This  bin  seeks  to  correct  the  mlschie- 
vious  assumption  that  futures  maiicets 
are  responsible  for  wild  price  gyrations. 
But  I  submit  to  you,  that  Instead  of  pro- 
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vlding  fw  stability  In  the  marketplace 
by  aUowlng  the  forces  ot  supply  and  de- 
mand to  function  freely,  we  may  very 
well  be  creating  a  climate  for  evea  wider 
price  fluctuations.  I  say  this  In  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  we  are  giving  a 
newly  created  bureaucracy  life  or  death 
authority  over  futures  markets. 

Bureaucratic  Intervention  wiU  be  sub- 
stituted for  free  market  prices.  Tighter 
regulation  of  futures  msu-kets  to  cure 
commodity  price  fluctuations  or  stabilize 
food  prices  is  not  the  answer  because 
legislation  of  this  kind  does  not  get  at 
the  root  of  the  pzx>Uem,  but  is  only  di- 
rected at  the  indicator  of  the  problem. 

The  futures  market  system  is  a  system 
that  has  wcHiced  ranarkably  well  over 
the  years.  To  saddle  futures  markets 
with  this  legislation,  and  consequently 
further  regulatimi.  can  be  likened  to  the 
well-known  story  where  the  messenger — 
the  brlnger  of  bfui  news — ^is  beheaded 
since  he  carried  the  sad  message,  not 
because  he  was  the  caxuse  thereof. 

For  example,  as  now  written.  HJR. 
13113  could  destroy  the  futures  industry 
In  this  country.  This  bill  gives  sweeping 
Government  control  over  nearly  every 
aspect  of  futures  trading. 

I  point  especially  to  section  215  of  this 
bill  for  it  gives  the  newly  created  five- 
member  Commodity  Futures  Commis- 
sion the  power  to  decide  when  it  should 
take  control  of  the  futures  industry.  The 
new  Commlasiwi  could  take  over  the 
market  if  it  decides  that  trading  is 
fluctuating  too  greatly.  How  much  Is 
"too  greatly"? 

Wide-scale  injunctive  powers  are  also 
vested  in  the  Commission  under  section 
221.  It  can  halt  the  transactions  of  any 
market  or  person  who  "h&s  engaged,  is 
engaging,  or  is  about  to  engage"  in  any 
act  ctmsUtuting  a  violation  of  the  law. 
How  do  you  determine  when  one  "is 
about  to  engage"  in  a  violation  of  the 
act?  Will  this  Oonunission  be  blessed 
with  the  gift  of  mind  reading? 

Section  203  of  the  bill  particularly 
disturbs  me  since  the  Commission  will  be 
able  to  put  f  lulher  llmitati(»is  on  brokers 
and  floor  traders  trading  for  their  own 
accounts  as  well  as  their  customers.  This 
provision  is  simply  not  necessary — ^mar- 
ket considerations  are  much  more  force- 
ful. At  no  time  during  c<xnmlttee  con- 
sideration was  it  proved  that  floor  traders 
and  futures  commisslop  merchants  were 
presently  abusing  their  trading  privileges. 
There  is  simply  no  good  reascm  to  give 
this  new  Commission  the  power  to  end 
a  finely  tuned  practice  that  has  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  futures  trading  busi- 
ness for  many  years.  In  committee  I  siq>- 
ported  language  which  would  have  al- 
lowed floor  brokers  and  futures  commis- 
sions merchants  to  continue  to  trade  for 
their  own  and  customers'  accounts  and 
if  at  some  later  date,  factual  evidence 
were  presented  to  show  that  they  were 
unfairly  taking  advantage  of  their  cus- 
tomers, then  the  Commission  would  act 
to  meet  and  ooneet  any  problems.  Un- 
f ortunatdy.  the  committee  did  not  adc^ 
this  provlsioD.  lUs  jmyvlsloci  could  very 
weU  cause  speculators  and  brokers  to  go 


into  other  businesses  thus  causing  the 
closeout  of  a  futures  market  for  certain 
products — speculators  said  brokers  pro- 
vide 60  to  70  percent  of  the  liquidity  of 
the  market. 

As  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  H.R.  13113 
calls  for  the  creation  of  a  new  and  greatly 
expanded  staff  to  perform  the  duties  that 
the  present  agency  could  more  effectively 
and  efficiently  do  if  given  ample  au- 
thority and  staff.  The  opportunity  to  do 
this  will  come  before  ufi  shortly  in  the 
form  of  the  agriculture  appropriations 
bill.  The  Congress,  every  year  through 
this  same  mechanism,  has  had  many 
opportunities  to  beef  up  the  present 
agency  to  adequately  meet  its  regulatory 
responsibility,  but  it  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  required  funds  for  the  CEA 
to  do  a  complete  job. 

However,  this  failure  should  not  be  a 
substantial  reason  to  junk  the  present 
CEA  and  create  a  new  tangle  of  redtape 
in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
at  a  cost  no  one  can  predict  with  any 
certainty  and  personnel  no  one  knows 
for  sure  are  qualified.  The  established 
structiu^  will  do.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  only  for  it  to  be  given  adequate  tools 
to  do  the  job. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  cannot 
support  the  bill. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Stxms)  . 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  op- 
position to  this  particular  piece  of  leg- 
islation is  that  it  is  not  necessary.  I  think 
before  we  discuss  this  we  should  talk 
about  several  things.  We  heard  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Texas  talk  about  the  $500 
billion  business  that  is  being  done  on 
futiu^  trading  and  I  ttiink  we  should 
talk  about  where  the  futures  market  fits 
into  the  overall  agricultural  and  mining 
productivity  and  marketing  In  this  coun- 
try and  what  useful  purpose  it  serves  in 
providing  liquidity. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  silver  mining 
companies  where  they  spend  massive 
amoimts  of  money  in  order  to  extract 
silver  from  the  deep  parts  of  the  Earth. 
They  can  go  into  the  futiu-es  market 
and  sell  contracts  for  future  deliveries, 
thereby  giving  them  llfluidity,  so  that 
they  can  take  those  contracts  to  the  bank 
and  point  out  they  have  a  built-in  profit 
at  a  price  and  can  predict  the  future 
of  what  they  are  going  to  do  as  far  as 
their  own  productivity,  thereby  acquiring 
needed  capital  to  provide  jobs,  et  cetera. 

We  have,  for  examcde,  in  northern 
Idaho  where  mining  eomptmies  that 
spoid  in  excess  of  $8  or  $10  million  be- 
fore they  have  extracted  a  single  ounce 
of  valuable  mineral  out  of  the  ground. 
The  futures  market  is  working  very  well 
and  we  are  concerned  that  we  may  be 
doing  something  to  upset  the  beautiful 
example  of  free  market  activities  and 
the  pricing  mechanism  which  has 
worked  so  well. 

It  also  works  the  same  way  for  the 
wheat  and  grain  producers.  A  farmer  can 
predict  50.000  bushels  at  a  price  of  $5  a 
bushel  OQ  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
and  he  can  go  to  his  local  broker  and  sell 


those  50,000  bushels  and  that  gives  him 
a  hedge  against  future  pmduction.  Tins 
is  a  simple  part  of  the  overall  marketing 
situation. 

I  think  in  our  regulated  society  which 
we  now  hve  in,  which  is  becoming  more 
and  more  regulated  sis  time  goes  on,  we 
are  continually  interfering  in  this  market 
action  which  takes  pl£u;e. 

I  think  that  the  important  thing  about 
this  is  that  we  should  consider  what 
happens  if  we  dabble  with  this  invisible 
hand  of  the  market  that  Adam  Smith 
talked  about  so  often. 

Prices  of  commodities  are  now  set  by 
the  collective  judgment  ck  brokers,  and 
thousands  of  individuals  are  anticipating 
the  price.  In  other  words,  when  the  price 
gets  too  high,  the  speculator  steps  in  and 
sells,  and  when  the  price  gets  too  low, 
speculators  start  buying  and  force  the 
prices  back  up.  This  helps  both  consum- 
ers and  producers,  because  it  provides 
stability  and  liquidity. 

Part  of  what  was  behind  this  legisla- 
tion was  the  fact  that  the  soybean  price 
went  so  high  last  year  so  fast;  but  in  a' 
careful  analysis  of  what  happened,  the 
future  price  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
soybean  price  and  brought  about  no  fluc- 
tuation; but  the  futures  price  contrib- 
ted  to  stability  as  the  future  contract 
prices  followed  the  cash  prices.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  we  need  to  encourage 
more  speculation.  More  speculation 
would  help  the  silver  producers,  it  would 
help  the  miners,  would  help  farmers  all 
over  the  country,  and  wpuld  help  the 
consumers,  because  we  nedd  more  specu- 
lators in  the  marketplace  to  provide  more 
hquidity. 

I  know  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee thinks  this  legislation  will  help  get 
more  people  involved  in  tJie  commodity 
market.  I  am  fearful  that  we  will  have 
less  people  involved  in  the  commodity 
market,  because  I  think  we  have  a  beau- 
tiful example  of  a  free  market  working 
now;  but  we  are  going  to  tiurn  the  de- 
cisionmaking for  delivery  points,  for  ex- 
ample, for  deUveries  of  certain  prod- 
ucts, we  are  going  to  turn  it  over  to  the 
bureaucrats.  We  are  not  going  to  allow 
the  economies  of  the  situation  to  decide 
any  more.  We  are  not  going  to  turn  what 
contracts  will  be  traded  ovier  to  the  mar- 
ket any  more.  We  are  gohjg  to  allow  the 
bureaucrats  to  do  this — with  friends  like 
these,  free  mterprise  does  not  need  any 
enemies — so  I  would  just  say  in  closing 
that  when  we  exsunine  this  legislation, 
we  are  taking  another  step  down  the 
road  toward  allowing  the  Government 
and  the  bureaucrats  to  make  the  market 
decisions  which  should  b«  made  in  the 
marketplace  by  individuals. 

I  think,  genUemen.  that  when  we  think 
about  this,  we  are  panicking  on  this 
thing.  Soiator  McGoverk  himself,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  that  wanted  to  regu- 
late the  futiu-es  market,  aft^  careful 
examination  he  said,  "I  guess  I  got  egg 
on  my  face  in  that,"  because  the  futures 
market  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  rapid 
rise  in  food  prices.  If  anything,  the  fu- 
tures maitet  has  hdped  stabilize  food 
prices.  It  has  provided  mo#e  liquidity  for 
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the  copper  miners,  the  silver  producers 
and  miners,  and  others.  We  are  taking  a 
drastic  step  in  the  wrong  direction  to 
turn  this  over  to  the  Government  when 
we  should  allow  it  to  work  in  the  hands 
of  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  colleagues  on  the 
Agricultuie  Committee  for  the  excellent 
.iob  they  have  done  in  developing  this 
legislation. 

This  proposal  will  create  a  Commod- 
ity Futures  Trading  Commission  which 
will  be  an  independent  entity  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  composed 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  four 
public  members.  The  Commission's  juris- 
diction will  include  both  currently  un- 
regulated commodities  and  certain  addi- 
tional categories  of  specialist  active  in 
future  trading. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  I  support  this 
legislation  is  that  regulation  of  futures 
trading  will  aid  in  alleviating  excessive 
fluctuation  of  prices.  The  skyrocketing 
prices  of  commodities  have  both  inter- 
nationalized U.S.  futures  markets  and 
have  attracted  huge  world  trading  firms 
who  deal  in  much  larger  volumes  and 
have  much  greater  financial  resources 
than  has  previously  been  the  case.  The 
Commission  will  have  the  authority  to 
bring  stabUity  to  the  market  and  help 
in  the  price  fluctuations. 

I  urge  the  House  to  pass  this  necessary 

legislation  without  any  major  changes 

Mr.    WAMPLER.    Mr.    Chamnan,    I 

yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

South  Carolina  (Mr.  Young)  . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  bili 
we  have  before  us  today  which  concerns 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act.  I  think 
we  are  dealing  here  with  three  basic 
Ideas.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  idea 
to  do  nothing  at  aU.  In  the  second  place 
we  have  a  bill  before  us  which  establishes 
a  part-time  commission.  Third,  is  the 
idea  which  will  come  before  us  today  of 
a  full  time  commission. 

Now.  one  of  the  things  I  object  to  in 
this  bm  is  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mission. This  commission  could  well  take 
over  the  commodities  market.  It  could 
affect  the  commodities  market,  which  is 
a  free  market  that  we  have  today. 

Let  us  see  what  the  makeup  of  this 
commission  is.  There  will  be  five  mem- 
bers on  the  commission.  One  of  the  iieo- 
ple  during  the  hearings  said  that  this 
would  be  a  nonpolitical  group  that  would 
head  this  commission.  This  brings  up 
the  question  I  have  asked,  what  is  a  non- 
political  group?  One  of  the  nonpoUtical 
people  who  will  be  on  the  conunission 
WiU  be  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I 
do  not  know  any  nonpolitical  people.  The 
only  nonpolitical  people  I  know  are  those 
who  do  not  breathe;  otherwise,  they  are 
political. 

Another  thing  we  have  concerning  this 
commission  is  multiple  delivery  points. 
What  we  talk  about  when  we  say  multi- 
ple delivery  points.  I  would  like  to  tell 
the  Members  a  story  of  what  happened 
to  me  down  home.  I  took  a  load  of  my 


soybeans  to  the  man  at  the  marketplace 
and  he  says.  "I  will  give  you  $2.25  for 
your  beans." 

I  said,  "I  read  in  the  paper  this  morn- 
ing where  soybeans  on  the  Chicago  ex- 
change were  $2.60."  We  bantered  back 
and  forth  about  the  difference  in  the  fu- 
tures market  and  the  difference  between 
my  beans  and  the  price  he  was  offering 
me. 

Finally,  he  turned  to  me  and  he  said, 
•  Now,  if  you  want  $2.60  for  those  beans, 
you  take  them  up  to  Chicago  and  dump 
them  in  that  grain  pit  up  there.  Other- 
wise, I  am  paying  you  $2.25." 

So,  when  the  committee  came  up  orig- 
inally with  the  idea  of  multiple  deUvery 
points,  I  was  in  favor  of  this  bill  be- 
cause I  felt  that  we  could  work  into  other 
areas  such  as  cotton,  lieans,  com,  or 
wliatever.  But,  we  decided — or  the  com- 
mittee decided — that  it  would  put  this 
into  the  hands  of  the  commission.  The 
commission  could  or  could  not  establish 
multiple  dehvery  points.  Therefore,  this 
would  limit  it. 

Also,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  hear- 
ings, 80  percent,  80  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple dealing  in  the  commodities  market 
today  lose  money.  In  other  words,  the 
professionals  in  the  commodities  market 
make  it.  Normally,  I  would  say  I  have 
lost  some  money  in  the  commodities 
market,  so  when  we  get  into  the  com- 
modities market,  at  least  a  whole  lot  can 
happen,  especially  when  they  are  taking 
your  money. 

I  looked  out  in  my  fields  and  I  saw 
that  the  bean  crop  was  short  in  my  area 
and  I  sold  short,  but  everywhere  else 
they  were  having  rain  and  the  market 
went  long,  and  I  kept  putting  up 
money,  I  kept  putting  up  money.  I  fi- 
naUy  put  up  all  I  could  and  I  got  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  think  is  this: 
If  this  commission  that  we  have  could 
move  into  the  market  and  jeopardize 
the  market  or  stop  the  market,  then  I 
think  that  the  freedom  that  we  have  in 
the  marketplace  today  would  change. 
This  is  the  thing  that  concerns  me. 

Suppose  that  this  commission,  in  its 
wisdom,  said  to  us,  "We  want  to  stop  the 
trading  on  cotton"  or  "we  want  to  stop 
the  trading  in  soybeans." 

I  think  this  bureaucracy  could  move 
into  this  $400  billion  industry  and  affect 
the  prices  of  my  farm  commodities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  reason  I 
simply  do  not  like  the  makeup  of  this 
bill.  I  think  this  bill  should  be  killed  and 
let  the  market  operate  as  it  has  for  some 
60  years  so  that  we  will  know  that  we 
have  a  free  market. 

The  Members  may  not  think  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  control  that  this  commis- 
sion has.  but  they  do  have  controls  that 
could  disrupt  the  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  biU 
should  be  killed. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  CaroUna.  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  genUeman  for  his  remazte.  and  say, 
in  addition  to  what  he  pointed  out  about 


losing  seme  money  on  the  commodity 
market,  that  if  a  speculator  should  hap- 
pen to  buy  a  contract  of  silver,  thinking 
the  price  is  going  to  go  up — and  I  have 
had  the  personal  experience — but  the 
price  goes  down  instead,  he  loses  his 
money,  that  is  true;  but  he  will  have 
provided  a  valuable  service  to  the  over- 
all producing  community,  because  he  has 
provided  liquidity  for  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  very  important 
and  often  misunderstood  point  on  the 
part  of  people  in  Government  who  .ink 
that  speculation  is  bad.  Really  it  is  good. 
I  think  the  gentleman  makes  the  point 
very  well. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  could  not  agree  with  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Idaho,  any 
more,  because  this  provides  a  market  for 
my  farm  crops  that  I  grow.  It  estabUshes 
the  price.  If  we  get  CSovemment  or  bu- 
reaucratic interference  in  it,  I  think  we 
are  going  to  break  this  market  down. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodling) 
said  a  while  ago,  when  this  market  is  in- 
terfered with  in  the  years  ahead  we  lose. 
Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Thone>  . 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
support  H.R.  13113,  a  badly  needed  bill. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  like  my  congressional 
neighbor  to  the  north,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mayne),  I  come  from 
an  agricultural  area.  For  a  long  time  the 
producers  in  my  £irea  have  been  genuine- 
ly interested  and  most  concerned  with 
the  operation  of  the  future  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  fine  report  pre- 
pared on  this  bill  there  is  a  Uttle  bit  of 
legalese  on  the  first  page,  which  says 
that  this  bill  "proposes  a  comprehensive 
regulators'  structure  to  oversee  the  vola- 
tile and  esoteric  future  tradteig  complex." 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  language  out 
home,  I  suppose  that  what  they  are  try- 
ing to  say  is  that  they  are  souping  up 
some  Government  machinery  so  as  to  be 
able  to  put  the  screws  on  the  abnormal 
gyrations  of  a  $500  billion  industry  that 
is  pretty  much  currently  in  the  domain 
of  the  specially  initiated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  in  the  time  that 
I  have  allocated  to  me,  I  would  like  to 
acknowledge  the  fine  direction  on  this 
bill  received  from  our  distinguished  and 
excellent  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Poage). 

Also,  as  a  member  of  the  five-man  spe- 
cial committee  which  worked  on  this  bill. 
I  would  Uke  to  acknowledge  the  work  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
genUeman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Stobble- 
FiELD),  oiu-  Kentucky  colonel;  and  our 
legal  eagle  from  the  Northwest,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Polkt)  ; 
the  genUeman  from  Minnesota  (Mr'. 
Bercland)  ,  from  the  Red  River  Valley  of 
Minnesota,  and  the  gentieman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Price),  although  I  imagine 
Mr.  Puck  will  want  to  disclaim  some  ele- 
ments of  his  paternity  of  this  bill. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  special  note  should 
also  be  made  of  the  many  hours  of  work 
put  in  (« this  m^jposed  legislation  hy  the 
two  fine  lawy«^  on  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee, John  O'Neal  and  John  Rainbolt. 

I  would  hesitate  to  estimate  the  many, 
many  hours  they  spent  writing  and  re- 
writing this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  be 
too  repetitious  on  this  bill.  We  have 
covered  much  already  of  what  it  does. 
However,  I  would  like  to  briefly  explain 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  the  func- 
tion of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority. The  current  administrator  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority  is  Mr. 
Alex  C.  Caldwell,  a  long  time  career 
ofiOcer  of  the  UBDA.  He  impressed  all 
of  us  with  his  dedication,  intelligence, 
and  ability.  He  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee on  October  16,  1973,  and  the 
ttirust  of  his  testimony  was  that  the 
futures  markets  are  playing  an  increas- 
ingly important  part  in  the  pricing  and 
marketing  role  as  the  Nation  shifts  to  a 
more  market-oriented  economy  in  the 
field  of  ttgricultural  commodities.  He 
stated  that  the  CEA  badly  needed  more 
legislative  authority  to  iwrform  its  mis- 
sion. The  C(Hnmlttee  on  Agriculture 
overwhelmingly  agreed  with  his  assess- 
ment, and  H.R.  13113  is  a  most  sensible 
and  effective  legislative  response.  It  re- 
places the  current  existing  regulatory 
agencies,  the  CEA  and  the  CEO.  It  re- 
places them  with  a  new  commission,  as 
has  been  already  stated.  It  gives  this 
commission  both  broadened  regulatory 
powers  and  broadened  jurisdiction  to 
cover  all  commodities. 

Tou  may  well  ask  why  do  we  need  the 
strengthening  of  the  futures  market  reg- 
ulation. Again  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  there  are  four 
baslc  reasons  and  major  factors  com- 
pelling this  afDrmatlve  action. 

First,  the  dramatic  Increase  in  futures 
trading  in  the  last  3  or  4  years;  secondly, 
the  inadequate  CEA  resoiu>ces  to  get 
the  needed  job  of  supervision  done; 
ttiird,  there  is  a  serious  problem  of  dual 
markets;  lastly,  there  is  an  obvious  self- 
regulation  inadequacy. 

As  to  the  increase  in  trading,  we  are 
now  in  this  business  dealing  in  about 
$500  billion  a  year.  Ten  years  ago  it  was 
168  billion. 

As  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  CEA  re- 
sources, they  are  inadequate  both  in 
manpower  and  the  statutory  tools  needed 
to  get  the  job  done. 

Of  the  commodities  traded  in  futures 
there  are  24  regulated  and  the  rest  are 
not.  You  have  6  exchanges  that  are  not 
regulated  and  10  that  are. 

As  to  the  self -regulation  inadequacies, 
I  ttiink  the  1068  amendments  to  this  law 
actually  operated  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public  interest.  It  has  gotten  so  now  that 
the  exchanges  are  not  doing  some  mate- 
rial items  In  this  regard,  because  of  pos- 
sible liability  of  its  membership.  Frankly, 
I  think  the  public  confidence  is  at  stake 
in  this  whole  futures  market  area  so  that 
we  can  preserve,  Mr.  Snots,  this  free 
market  system  whose  virtues  you  extoUed 
so  well. 


One  of  the  finest  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  oiu-  group  was  Mr.  John 
Clagett  of  New  York.  He  is  a  most  per- 
ceptive lawyer  and  financier.  His  testi- 
mony, I  think,  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count by  all  Members  of  the  House.  He 
is  currently  the  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Commodity  Exchange  Firms,  Inc. 
He  has  been  an  officer  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  in  years  past,  and  the 
president  of  the  New  York  Mercantile 
Exchange,  and  an  officer  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  in  the  past  and 
also  of  the  CEA. 

He  gave  us  many  recommendations 
which  were  incorporated  into  this  bill. 
He  concluded  his  testimony  to  us  in  this 
way.  and  I  wish,  Mr.  Symms,  you  would 
give  this  particular  attention.  He  said: 

WhUe  it  may  seem  unusual  to  some 
people  for  a  person  who  represents  an  Im- 
portant segment  of  private  industry  to 
recommend  more  Federal  control  of  our 
industry,  we  are  recommending  more 
Federal  control  in  the  interests  of  giv- 
ing the  public  greater  protection  in  the 
futures  market. 

In  committee  this  bill  received  strong 
support  from  our  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
rightly  so. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  in 
strong  support  of  this  legislation.  Dr. 
Clayton  Yeutter,  the  very  able  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  appeared  before 
our  committee  and  strongly  endorsed 
this  act.  His  recommendation  is  included 
on  page  72  of  the  report.  This  is  what 
he  said: 

I  want  to  Join  In  those  accolades,  because 
our  staff  has  enjoyed  the  relationship  It  has 
had,  both  with  the  Subcommittee  and  Mr. 
Stubblefield  and  the  members  of  that  Sub- 
committee and  with  John  O'Neal  and  John 
Rainbolt.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
thlB  group  of  people  has  done  the  finest  Job 
of  legislative  draftsmanship  on  a  very  com- 
plicated subject  that  any  at  us  has  seen  In 
the  agriculture  area  In  a  long  time.  They 
are  really  to  be  complimented.  As  you  know, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  complex  subject  mat- 
ter areas  that  any  one  of  us  can  deal  with. 
It  Is  not  easy  to  draft  legislation  In  this  area. 
Yet  It  Is  extremely  Important.  I  suppose  few 
people  recognize  how  truly  Important  this 
legislation  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  to  be  complimented 
on  yoxxr  leadership,  too,  because  this  might 
well  be  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
legislation  that  has  come  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  in  a  long,  long  time. 
So  it  does  merit  everyone's  attention. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THONE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  but  I  do  so  with  some 
trepidation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
can  appreciate  the  expreaeed  trepidation 
of  the  gentleman  from  Niebraska  on  the 
basis  of  our  previous  conversations  on 
this  bill.  However,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  this:  Is  not  quoting 
to  us  from  one  of  the  bureaucrats,  who  is 
going  to  be  involved  one  way  or  another 
in  this  legislation,  clearly  a  declaration 
from  a  vested  interest  point  of  view? 
Naturally  bureaucratic  advocates  would 
be  all  for  establishing  this  commission, 
since  they  helped  to  draft  the  bill. 

Mr.  THONE.  No,  I  do  not  think  so,  I 


will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, "No."  Sure,  Mr.  Caldwell  has  been 
around  this  Department  far  a  long,  long 
time.  He,  in  this  time,  has  had  some 
adverse  court  decisions  on  departmental 
action  that  complicate  thfc  whole  area, 
and  he  does  not  exactly  know  what  his 
authority  is.  The  thrust  of  his  testimony 
was  that  he  just  does  not  have  the  legis- 
lative tools  to  properly  regulate  this 
industry. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  genUeman 
will  yield  still  further,  if  that  is  true, 
then  why  should  we  not  give  that  au- 
thority to  the  agencies  that  already  exist, 
instead  of  setting  up  another  bureauc- 
racy? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
I  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  THoml) . 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  addi- 
tional time. 

This  bill  replaces  the  existing  com- 
modities    regulatory    agencies     (CEC- , 
CEA)  with  a  new  commission,  given  both 
regulatory  powers  and  jurisdiction  over 
all  commodities.  , 

BACKGROUND  , 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  FXntJEES  MAEKET 

In  the  19th  century,  commercial  com- 
modities markets  developed  in  most 
lu-ban  centers  to  accommodate  the  ex- 
change of  produce  between  farmers 
within  the  region  and  towm-based  sup- 
pliers, processors,  and  other  users.  These 
were  essentially  "spot"  markets  in 
which  goods  were  directly  exchanged  for 
cash  as  a  result  of  bargaining  between 
buyers  and  sellers.  The  major  short- 
coming, however,  was  that  each  harvest 
season  brought  a  glut  of  commodities  to 
the  market  which  could  neither  be  ade- 
quately transported,  stored  or  processed, 
resulting  in  severely  depressed  prices 
during  harvest  time  and  prohibitively 
high  prices  and  serious  scMcitles  during 
the  off-season. 

In  order  to  alleviate  both  physical 
congestion  and  violent  priee  swings,  the 
practice  of  selling  crops  in  specified 
quantitities  and  quaUties  for  future 
delivery  gradually  evolved.  By  1860  such 
trading  began  to  include  a  specified  price 
for  the  future  delivery;  and  in  the  years 
thereafter,  quantity,  quality  and  price 
of  these  futures  ccmtracts  were  also  fre- 
quently standardized.  The  contracts 
themselves  could  then  be  exchanged  in 
transactions  entirely  sepanate  from  the 
physical  movement  of  commodities.  With 
the  subsequent  developmefit  of  formal 
meeting  pl£K:es  or  exchangee  to  facilitate 
the  trading  of  such  contracts,  the 
modem  futures  market  had  largely  come 
into  being. 

As  American  agricultural  production 
surged  in  the  post-Civil  War  period,  the 
futures  market  thrived  as  producers, 
merchants  and  processors  of  commodi- 
ties all  found  it  to  be  mutually  advan- 
tageous. Producers  could  eliminate  the 
risk  that  the  price  of  a  comtnodlty  would 
deteriorate,  often  to  level$  even  below 
the  cost  of  production,  by  the  time  It  was 
ready  for  marketing;  buyers  and  proces- 
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sors  could  obtain  guaranteed  deUvery  at 
a  set  price  when  the  commodity  was 
needed :  in  return  for  risk-taking  middle- 
men, brokers,  and  speculators  provided 
inputs  of  liquidity  End  sjiecial  skills 
needed  to  finance  and  organize  the 
marketing  process;  and  the  futures 
market  as  a  whole  tended  to  reduce  price 
fluctuations  and  provide  for  more  effi- 
cient use  of  transportation,  storage,  and 
processing  facilities. 

EAKLY     ATTEMPTS     AT    REGULATION 

After  the  Civil  War,  many  States 
passed  legislation  to  prevent  fraud, 
manipulation,  and  other  artificial  price 
distortions  in  commodity  markets.  Dur- 
ing the  mid-1880's  Federal  regulation  of 
certain  commodities  through  the  taxing 
system  was  approved  by  both  Houses,  al- 
though it  never  became  law. 

The  boom  and  bust  of  agriculture 
prices  which  occurred  during  and  after 
World  War  I  brought  renewed  pressure 
for  Federal  regulation;  pressures  became 
so  great  that  nearly  200  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  Congress.  The  Futures  Trading 
Act  was  subsequently  enacted  in  1921, 
but  because  it  adopted  the  taxation  ap- 
proach that  had  been  proposed  nearly  40 
years  earlier,  it  was  ruled  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Congress  quickly  responded  to  this  de- 
cision by  adopting  essentially  the  same 
legislation  in  1922,  but  this  time  provid- 
ing for  a  direct  Federal  regulatory 
agency,  the  Grain  Futures  Administra- 
tion, under  the  aegis  of  the  newly  ex- 
panded commerce  clause. 

The  Grain  Futures  Act  of  that  year 
sought  to  prevent  excessive  speculation 
and  cornering  of  the  market  while  pro- 
tecting legitimate  trading  operations. 
The  legislation  established  two  prin- 
ciples which  are  still  the  basis  of  com- 
modities regulation:  First,  futures  trad- 
ing in  regulated  commodities  could  be 
conducted  only  on  federally  registered 
markets,  and  second,  the  supervision  of 
futures  trading  would  be  the  joint  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government 
and  each  exchange.  The  1922  act  pro- 
vided for  the  regulation  of  seven  major 
grain  commodities  including  wheat,  corn, 
and  rye. 

StJBSEQTJENT    LEGISLATIVE     DEVELOPMENTS 

An  amendment  in  1936  changed  the 
title  to  the  Commodities  Exchange  Act 
and  retained  the  basic  provisions  of  the 
1922  act.  This  New  Deal  legislation  ex- 
panded regulatory  authority  to  encom- 
pass six  additional  commodities,  includ- 
ing cotton,  butter  and  eggs,  and  to  cover 
the  registration  of  all  merchants  and 
brokers.  The  newly  designated  Com- 
modity Exchange  Commission  was  au- 
thorized to  limit  speculation  and  prevent 
fraud.  During  the  next  30  years  the  act 
was  frequently  amended  to  include  ad- 
ditional commodities  such  that  today  24 
major  classes  of  commodities  are  subject 
to  limited  Federal  regulation. 

In  1968  the  last  significant  amend- 
ments to  the  act  were  adc^ted.  In  addi- 
tion to  coverage  of  trading  in  Uvestock 
and  livestock  products  for  the  first  time, 
the  amendments  also  provided  that: 
First,  to  qualify  for  registration,  futures 


contract  merchants  were  required  to 
meet  minimum  financial  standards 
whereas  previously  the  registration  pro- 
cedure was  pro  forma;  second,  embezzle- 
ment of  funds  was  made  a  felony;  third, 
cease-and-desist  orders  were  authorized 
for  minor  infractions  as  an  alternative 
to  a  major  penalty;  and  fourth,  ex- 
changes were  required  to  enforce  their 
own  rules. 

CURRENT    REGULATION 

Formal  responsibility  for  administer- 
ing the  act  is  lodged  in  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Commission,  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  the  Attorney  General, 
However,  the  Commission  is  relatively 
inactive  and  meets  only  infrequently  to 
fix  trading  limits  and  take  punitive  ac- 
tions against  contract  markets.  Primary 
operating  responsibility,  therefore,  falls 
on  the  staff  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority,  a  separate  agency  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Authority  is  headed  by  an  Admin- 
istrator who  reports  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Marketing  and  Consumer 
Services  and  has  regional  offices  in  the 
cities  containing  the  10  regulated  con- 
tract markets.  It  is  responsible  for  the 
limited  regulation  of  exchanges,  broker- 
age firms,  fioor  brokers,  and  contract 
traders  in  those  markets  which  deal  in 
regulated  commodities.  Among  its  duties 


are:  First,  the  designation  of  boards  of 
trade  as  contract  markets;  second,  the 
registration  and  suspension  of  commis- 
sion merchants  and  brokers  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  minimum  financial  re- 
quirements; third,  the  issuance  of  rules 
and  regulations,  and  the  investigation  of 
market  operations;  and  fourth,  the  pros- 
ecution of  violations  in  administrative 
and  civil  courts. 

The  boards  of  trade  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  regulating  themselves  under 
present  law.  They  are  required  to  main- 
tain inspection  services,  keep  records  of 
all  transactions,  prevent  price  manipula- 
tion and  fraud,  enforce  speculative  limits 
on  trading,  and  prohibit  other  illegal 
trading  practices. 

PROBLEMS    AND    THE    NEED    FOR    REFORM 

The  drive  for  strengthening  of  futures 
market  regulation  has  been  spurred  by 
at  least  four  major  factors. 

Increase  in  trading :  The  first  of  these 
is  simply  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
magnitude  of  trading  since  the  late 
1960's.  As  is  shown  in  the  table  below, 
the  volume  of  regulated  futures  con- 
tracts has  doubled  in  the  last  10  years 
and  the  dollar  value  has  nearly  tripled. 
Including  unregulated  commodities, 
nearly  $400  billion  worth  of  futures  con- 
tracts were  traded  in  1972-73,  a  figtire 
more  than  twice  the  level  of  the  previous 
year. 


CHANGE  IN  VOLUME  AND  VALUE  OF  CONTRACTS:   SELECTED  YEARS 


Regulited    commoditi»«      Nonregulated  commodities 


ToUl 


Yur 


No.  of 
contracU* 


Value* 


No    o» 
contracts 


Value 


No.  of 
contncts 


Value 


1963-64 
1966-67 
196»-70 
1971-72 
1972-73 


6.  108 

9.  579 

10,  312 

12,  577 

17,821 


}60.  9 

86.  4 

92.9 

148.  0 

268.  3 


748 
1,  048 
1.  965 
3.  006 
5,  684 


J7. 

7. 

42. 

41. 

131. 


6.  856 
10,  627 
12,  277 
15,  583 
23,  505 


J68. 
94. 
135. 
189. 
399. 


*  Thousands  of  units. 
"  Billions  of  dollars. 

Source:  USDA. 


One  reason  offered  for  this  dramatic 
increase  in  trading  activities  is  the  poor 
performance  of  the  securities  market  in 
recent  years,  and  the  resulting  increased 
willingness  of  both  investors  and  brok- 
ers to  shift  their  activities  and  funds 
to  commodities  trading.  Some  major 
securities  investment  firms  are  now 
deriving  nearly  25  percent  of  their  com- 
mission income  from  commodities;  at 
Merrill  Lynch,  for  example,  futures 
commissirai  revenues  have  increased 
more  than  90  percent  in  the  recent  past. 
As  a  result,  the  price  for  a  seat  on  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  has  reach- 
ed $112,500  compared  to  a  price  of  $95,- 
000  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Another  important  reason  for  the 
volume  increase  is  the  growing  world 
commodity  supply  squeeze.  The  resulting 
skyrocketing  prices  have  both  intema- 
tionaUzed  U.S.  futures  markets  and  have 
attracted  huge  world  trading  firms  who 
deal  in  much  large  volumes  and  have 
much  greater  financial  resources  than 
has  previously   been  the   case.   In   the 


view  of  some,  this  change  in  the  scope 
and  structure  of  futures  markets  has 
significantly  increased  the  potential  for 
manipulation  and  other  ilhcit  practices. 

Inadequate  CEA  resources :  In  the  face 
of  this  surge  in  activity,  manpower  and 
resources  available  to  the  Commodities 
Exchange  Authority  have  been  largely 
stagnant.  Between  1970  and  1973,  au- 
thorized CEA  personnel  levels  remained 
constant  at  about  160,  and  appropria- 
tions were  increased  by  less  than  20 
percent. 

Moreover,  the  Authority  continues  to 
be  plagued  by  administrative  bottle 
necks  inherent  in  the  act.  It  has  no 
legal  staff,  the  Administrator  of  the 
CEA  is  subject  to  direction  from  both 
the  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture — through  an  Assistant 
Secretary — and  must  often  secure  clear- 
ance through  five  levels  of  bureaucracy 
before  imposing  a  penalty  for  violations 
of  the  Act.  In  additlcm.  the  CEA  has 
suffered  from  a  serious  inability  to  at- 
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tnct  adetiuately  trained  and  experienced 
personneL 

Dual  market:  44  commodities  are  now 
actively  traded  on  futures  markets,  but 
as  shown  in  the  table  below,  the  CEA  has 
regulatory  authority  over  only  about  half 
of  these.  As  a  result,  trad«-s  find  them- 
selves dealing  in  regulated  commodities 
on  a  regtetCTCd  market  at  one  moment, 
and  in  unregulated  commodities  on  the 
same  market  or  on  an  imregistered  ex- 
change, at  the  next. 

CoMMODrrm  Acttvzlt  Tbadeo 

XI?  PU  I'VMXB  MAUEXT 


USCULATD 


B*rlejr 

Butter 

Cora 

Cotton 

Oottooaeed 

CottoDMCd  meal 


Fata  and  oUs 

FUUMd 

Vmm  conomtnted 

onuigejuloe 
Oraln  Kighuins 
Irtab  pototoea 


Livestock 

Livestock  products 

Mm  feeds 

Odta 

Peanuts 

Rice 

Bye 

Soybeans 

Soybean  meal 

Wheat 

Wool 

Wool  tops 


CNUfiULATXD 

Mercury 

Nickal 

PaUadlum 

Platinum 

Plywood 

Propane  gas 

SUver 

Sugar 

Tin 

Tomato  past-' 


Aluminum 

Apples 

Coooa 

Coffee 

Copper 

Tlsbmeal 

Foreign  currency 

Iced  broilers 

Lead 

Lumber 

Source:  USD  A. 

Moreover,  tbe  rapid  growth  In  trading  of 
unregulated  commodities  has  spawned  six 
nonregtetered  exchanges  In  addition  to  the 
10  currently  regulated;  the  former  deal  ex- 
cluatvely  in  unregulated  commodltlea  and  are 
bound  by  none  of  the  requirements  of  the 
OKA.  Including  the  prohibition  on  options 
trading — puts  and  call*— requirements  for 
aepaiatft  customer  aeooonts,  restraints  on 
self-dealing  and  Inside  trading  and  the  like. 

With  the  increased  volume  In  trading  and 
the  Infusion  of  new  Investors  In  nonregu- 
lated  markets,  some  Illicit  trading  and  ex- 
change failures  have  resulted.  The  collapse 
of  a  California  conmiodlty  exchange  report- 
edly resulted  In  971  million  In  customer 
losses. 

ftnall  Investors  In  particular,  have  been 
attracted  to  nnmgulatod  markets  by  the  sale 
of  "opttons"  wblch  antltls  a  buyer  to  the 
"rla^t"  to  pnrdias*  or  sell  a  ccmtract  in  the 
future.  Slnoa  tb«ae  are  often  not  hedged  and 
are  only  oovend  by  tbs  good  faltb  and  acd- 
vency  of  the  broker.  pyramkUng  schemes 
have  floarlsbed.  Xnttmstely  they  ooOapae 
leaving  unwary  Investors  with  no  way  to  re- 
coup their  investments. 

Self-regulatton:  Some  observers  believe 
that  the  provision  of  Uie  1968  amendments 
reqtilrlng  exchanges  to  enforce  their  own 
rute,  thereby  Implicitly  giving  private  par- 
ties the  right  to  sue  for  nonenforcement,  has 
had  a  perverse  effect.  To  avoid  risk  of  litiga- 
tion, exchange  autborltles  have  been  encour- 
aged to  reduce  rattier  than  strengthen  rules 
designed  to  insure  fair  trading.  In  addition, 
the  publicity  and  attention  generated  by  his- 
torically unprecedented  commodity  price 
leveU  has  led  to  widespread  charges  that 
Boards  of  Oovemon  have  been  unacceptably 
tax  in  p<dlefxig  their  own  markets  and  in 
aertouaiy  Investigating  allegation*  of  nilclt 
practices. 


PBOVXSIONS 

COMltODnV  FCTDXES  TXADIMG  COMMISSION 

(CTTC) 

The  fimctioios  of  the  exkting  Cotnmod- 
ity  Exchange  Commissloii  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture — through  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Authority — are  trata- 
f  erred  to  the  new  Commission.  The  CPTC 
will  be  an  independent  entity  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  oomposed  of  the 
Secretary  and  four  public  members.  The 
latter  are  to  be  appcHnted  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  by  the  President  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  will  serve  staggered  5- 
year  terms.  The  President  will  also  ap- 
point a  chairman  from  among  the  five 
members,  subject  to  Senate  approval. 

The  Commission  will  have  its  own 
General  Counsel  and  legal  staff,  budget 
authority  independent  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  its  own  administrative  law 
judges  for  authorized  adjudicatory  pro- 
ceedings. Trading  in  commodity  markets 
by  Commissioners  or  siaB  is  prohibited 
as  is  imparting  of  inside  information  to 
private  pcuides.  The  GAO  is  required  to 
make  an  annual  review  of  the  Commis- 
sion's books  and  records. 

XXPAMSION  or  RKGXTLAtOnY  SCOPE 

HJL  13113  expands  CFTC  jurisdiction 
to  include  both  currently  unregulated 
commodities  and  certain  additional  cate- 
g<Kles  of  specialists  active  in  futures 
trading.  In  the  former  case,  all  commodi- 
ties actively  traded  at  present,  or  com- 
modities for  which  markets  develop  in 
the  future,  will  be  subject  to  CFTC  regu- 
lation—except for  those  traditionally  un- 
der SEC  jurisdiction. 

Commodity  pool  operators  and  trad- 
ing advisers  will  be  required  to  register 
annually  with  the  Commission  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  commission  merchants  and 
floor  traders  under  present  law;  pool  op- 
erators run  the  equivalent  of  mutual 
funds  for  commodity  inveetors  and  trad- 
ing advisers  perform  functions  similar  to 
security  analysts.  In  addition,  certain  as- 
sociates of  commission  merchants  in- 
volved in  the  solicitation  or  supervision 
of  customer  orders  will  also  be  required 
to  register  every  2  years  and  comply  with 
the  act. 

In  general,  these  new  registrants  will 
be  subject  to  the  same  application,  dis- 
closure, reporting  and  dfcciplinary  pro- 
cedures Uiat  now  apply  to  merchants  and 
traders,  Including  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion proceedings  for  noncompliance.  In 
addition,  pool  operators  will  be  required 
to  regularly  furnish  statements  of  ac- 
coimt  to  each  participant  or  investor  in 
the  pool,  and  neither  pool  operators  nor 
trading  advisers  may  use  the  mails  to  de- 
fraud clients. 

Bank  officers  and  newspaper  reporters 
and  publishers  whose  futures  market 
services  are  incidental  to  their  regular 
business  operations  and  trading  advisers 
who  service  less  than  15  clients  per  year 
will  be  exempt  from  the  registration  re- 
quirements. 

CTTC    XXGUIATIONS    OF    tECISTRANTS 

The  CPTC  Is  given  two  major  new 
powers  to  assure  fair  trading  smd  con- 
duct by  trades  and  merchants.  First,  It 
may   establish  standards   and   reqidie 


wTitten  proficioicy  examinations  to  de- 
termine the  skill  and  fitness  of  appli- 
cants for  registration  as  commission 
merchants  and  floor  tradeic  or  their  as- 
sociates. These  powers  may  be  delegated 
to  futures  associations  registered  pur- 
suant to  provisions  elsewhere  in  the  act. 
Second,  the  Commission  must  deter- 
mine, after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearings,  whether  or  not  commission 
merchants  and  floor  traders  may  trade 
for  their  own  account  wbale  executing 
a  customer's  order.  If  sudi  permission 
is  granted,  the  Commlssian  must  pre- 
scribe the  terms  and  conditions  of  trad- 
ing, but  is  required  to  consider  the  ef- 
fects on  market  liquidity  and  may  not 
prohibit  boards  of  trade  from  establish- 
ing conditions  more  stringent  than  its 
own. 

CONDITIONS    POa   DESIGNATION   OF    CONTRACT 
SCAXKXTS 

Four  new  requirements  are  imposed  on 
boards  of  trade  as  a  condition  for  desig- 
nation as  a  "contract  market."  First, 
they  must  denumstrate  that  futures  con- 
tracts to  be  traded  wUl  s«rve  the  eco- 
nomic purpose  of  establishing  prices  for 
CMnmodities  and  of  provldtag  means  for 
legitimate  hedging,  as  opposed  to  simple 
speculation. 

Second,  contract  markete  will  be  re- 
quired to  establish  rules  regarding  geo- 
graphic points  of  delivery  designed  to 
prevent  or  reduce  market  congestion, 
price  manipulation  or  abnormal  trans- 
portation patterns.  The  Commission  may 
impose  new  or  addltionsJ  points  of  de- 
livery if,  after  (^WK>rtimlty  for  hearings, 
it  determines  that  the  above  objectives 
are  not  being  met. 

Third,  contracts  markets  must  estab- 
lish procedures  for  v(dimtary  arbitration 
of  customer  claims  not  exceeding  $5,000. 
FinsJly,  all  rules  and  by-laws  regarding 
the  conditions  of  trade  oQ  a  contract 
market  must  be  submitted  for  CFTC 
approval,  except  for  those  relating  to 
margin  requirements.  If  a  board  of  trade 
does  not  vcdimtarily  comply  with  Com- 
mission suggestions  for  changes,  the 
Commission  may  Impose  them  by  order 
or  other  regulatlcxL  Rules  and  bylaws 
subject  to  this  provision  Include  those 
relating  to  contract  terms  and  condi- 
tions, form  and  manner  of  contract 
execution,  financial  responsibilities  of 
members,  methods  of  business  solicita- 
tion and  accounting  procedures. 

C17STOMZB  REPARATION  PSOCEDtrRE 

The  CFTC  is  empowered  to  conduct  ad- 
judicatory proceedings  to  resolve  com- 
plaints or  claims  filed  against  merchants, 
brokers,  and  other  registrants  under  the 
act  which  are  not  settled  by  the  author- 
ized voluntary  procedures.  Upon  reason- 
able evidence  of  a  violation  and  after  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  bearings,  ad- 
ministrative law  judges  will  determine 
whether  a  violation  has  been  committed 
and  the  damages  to  be  awarded,  if  any. 
They  must  consider  the  puUic  Interest  to 
be  protected  by  the  antitrust  laws  as  well 
as  the  provisions  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Aet. 

Parties  adversely  affectecl  by  a  repara- 
tion order  may  appeal  such  decisions  In 
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U.S.  district  court.  Both  foreign  com- 
plainants and  respondents  appealing  an 
award  must  post  bond  at  double  the 
amount  of  the  claim  or  award.  Regis- 
trants failing  to  appeal  or  pay  reparation 
orders  will  be  automatically  suspended 
from  trading  until  the  award  is  paid  with 
interest. 

COMMISSION  INTERVENTION  IN  THE  MARKET 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  take 
certain  actions  when  it  determines  that 
orderly  trading  is  threatened  by  the 
amount  of  supplies,  number  of  contracts, 
relative  size  of  individual  traders'  posi- 
tions, price  movements,  the  impact  of 
Government  edicts,  or  a  market  emer- 
gency. To  restore,  orderly  trading,  it  may 
suspend  trading,  extend  the  expiration  of 
futures  contracts  dates,  and  order  liqui- 
dation of  open  contracts.  A  "market 
emergency"  is  defined  as  any  situation 
where  the  market  is  affected  by  a  signif- 
icant intervention  by  foreign  govern- 
ments, war,  price  controls,  export  em- 
bargoes, or  other  disruptions. 

NATIONAL  rCTXJRES  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  bill  authorizes  the  CFTC  to  regis- 
ter national  futures  sissociations  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  industry  compli- 
ance with  the  act  and  the  rules  and  or- 
ders of  the  Commission.  Registered  as- 
sociations must  be  in  the  public  interest, 
have  rules  designed  to  further  fair  and 
equitable  trading,  provide  arbitration 
mechanisms,  and  establish  procedures 
for  discipliniiig  members. 

The  Commission  will  reserve  the  right 
to  suspend  any  association  failing  to 
maintain  its  rules  in  conformity  with  the 
act,  and  to  alter  association  rules,  set 
aside  disciplinary  actions,  and  expel  as- 
sociation members  who  have  violated  the 
act.  To  induce  membership  in  such  asso- 
ciations, norunembers  registered  under 
the  act  must  pay  the  CFTC  for  perform- 
ing regulatory  duties  which  an  associa- 
tion would  otherwise  administer. 

ENFORCEMENT 

The  enforcement  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission are  strengthened  in  three  prin- 
cipal ways:  First,  the  Commission  may 
seek-r-through  the  Attorney  General — 
court  imposition  of  civil  penalties  of  up 
to  $100,000  per  violation  when  it  issues 
cease  and  desist  orders. 

Second,  penalties  imposed  by  the  Com- 
mission as  a  result  of  administrative  dis- 
ciplinary proceedings  are  raised  to  $100,- 
000  per  violation.  In  assessing  such  pen- 
alties the  CFTC  must  consider  the  size  of 
the  respondent's  business  and  his  ability 
to  continue  operations,  or  his  net  worth 
if  he  is  not  primarily  engaged  in  the 
futures  market. 

Finally,  the  CFTC  is  given  new  au- 
thority to  seek  injunctions — through 
the  Attorney  General — in  U.S.  district 
court  to  prevent  violations  of  the  act  and 
Commission  rules  and  orders,  or  to  pre- 
vent efforts  to  "squeeze,"  comer  or  other- 
wise restrain  trading  in  commodity 
futures. 

OTHZa    PROVISIONS 

The  bill  continues  the  ban  on  options — 
puts  and  calls — ^trading  for  ciurently 
regulated  commodities,  but  would  permit 


it  in  the  case  of  newly  covered  commodi- 
ties unless,  after  notice  and  hearing, 
orders  are  issued  by  the  CFTC  prohibit- 
ing such  transactions. 

The  current  definition  of  "bona  fide 
hedging  transactions"  is  deleted,  and  the 
CFTC  is  given  administrative  discretion 
to  define  the  term  by  means  of  an  order 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

COSTS 

The  committee  estimates  that  addi- 
tional costs  incurred  by  H.R.  13113  will 
total  about  S25.6  million  during  the  5- 
year  period  from  fiscal  year  1975,  when 
the  new  Commission  will  become  opera- 
tional, to  fiscal  year  1979.  For  this  same 
5 -year  period,  cost  estimates  for  the  pres- 
ent CEA  law,  which  provides  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority, are  estimated  at  $23.8  million. 
Therefore,  total  costs  for  the  entire  regu- 
latory program,  under  present  law  and 
H.R.  13113,  will  be  about  $49.3  mUlion  for 
this  5 -year  period. 

COMMITTEE  ACTION 

The  Agriculture  Committee  held  hear- 
ings on  the  commodity  futures  trading 
industry  for  4  days  in  October  1973  and 
on  the  original  bill  H.R.  11955,  durmg 
January  1974.  During  February  markup 
sessions  on  this  legislation,  over  50 
amendments  were  made,  includmg  the 
following  major  ones.  The  provision  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
be  permanent  chairman  of  the  CPTC 
was  amended  so  that  any  of  the  five  com- 
missioners could  be  appointed  chairman. 
Language  regarding  pay  levels  of  em- 
ployees of  the  commission  was  modified 
at  the  request  of  the  Post  Office  Commit- 
tee. The  committee  deleted  a  section 
which  would  have  granted  an  antitnist 
exemption  to  contract  markets  and  fu- 
tures associations  if  they  were  Skcting  in 
connection  with  a  CFTC  order  and  re- 
placed it  with  a  section  which  requires 
the  Commission  to  consider  the  public 
interest  in  issuing  orders.  Title  in — cre- 
ating a  commodity  investor  protection 
corporation — was  removed  completely. 
This  clean  bill,  H.R.  13113,  was  reported 
on  March  6  by  a  vote  of  24  to  8. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  let  me  repeat  what  I 
started  to  say :  Is  it  not  true  that  it  would 
be  better  to  give  this  authority  to  the 
agencies  that  already  exist  instead  of 
creating  another  whole  bureaucracy? 
This  is  another  instance  in  which  Con- 
gress constantly  is  criticized  for  setting 
up  agency  after  agency  to  do  the  same 
things.  Would  it  not  be  a  more  suitable 
way  to  have  just  one  regulatory  agency? 

Mr.  THONE.  No,  I  do  not  believe  so. 
I  think  this  commodity  futures  trading 
commission  is  the  ideal  regiilatory  set- 
up. You  have  the  best  of  two  worlds  here, 
first,  the  aspect  of  the  Independent  com- 
mission, and  on  the  other  hand  you  have 
the  close  tie-In  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  think  that  this  is  the  Ideal 
way  to  do  it,  rather  than  to  superimpose 
more  duties  on  the  CEA.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  current  structure  can  handle 
the  proper  regulating  of  this  $500  billion 
Industry. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 


appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
yielding  to  me  agsdn.  I  would  say  to  mj 
friend;  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska, 
that  I  am  a  little  disappointed  because 
I  know  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
and  I  have  been  sharply  critical  insofar 
as  the  implementation  of  wage  and  price 
controls,  and  that  the  gentleman  agrees 
with  me  that  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
that  was  set  up  by  the  Economic  Stabiliz- 
ation Act  has  really  messed  up  the  free 
market.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  disap- 
pointed to  see  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska,  joining  in  with  the  other 
side  that  wants  the  Federal  Government 
to  regulate  more  and  more  of  the  natural 
marketplace  and  to  put  the  Govern- 
ment in  areas  where  it  does  not  belong. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
briefly  say  that  I  think  we  will  be  pre- 
serving the  vitality  of  the  commodity 
futures  trading  markets  by  this  some- 
what limited  regulation  in  this  bill,  and 
which  is  essential  in  the  pubic  interest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  WAMPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  3 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Symms). 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  should  just  like  to  point  out,  in  em- 
phasizing what  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia brought  out,  that  one  of  the  bu- 
reaucrats that  I  talked  to — and  I  know 
not  what  the  gentleman's  name  is — who 
works  for  the  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority, said  to  me  that  he  thought  it  was 
an  outrage  that  people  were  allowed  to 
trade  futures  contracts  of  silver  coins  be- 
cause it  served  no  economic  purpose.  I 
pointed  out  to  the  man  that  when  we 
have  a  Congress  which  continues  to  in- 
flate the  currency  by  printing  l^alized 
counterfeit  money  that  it  serves  an  eco- 
nomic purpose  of  protecting  the  wealth 
of  those  who  are  protecting  themselves 
from  inflationary  monetary  poUcies  of 
the  politicians  of  this  country  and  it  helps 
them  preserve  wealth  so  that  they  will 
be  able  to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  our  econ- 
omy, after  the  paper  money  becomes  to- 
tally valueless,  which  I  predict  it  will 
unless  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  a  sudden  awakening  of  what  they 
are  doing  with  our  money. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Thone)  would  agree  with  me  that 
this  Commission  will  have  the  unmiti- 
gated authority  to  bar  any  product  itam 
being  traded  on  the  futures  market  if 
they  so  see  flt,  and  I  hate  to  turn  that 
judgment  over  to  the  bureaucrats  when 
it  should  be  left  in  the  free  market. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Skith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  commodity  markets  encompass  a 
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rare  combination  of  Individuals  Aiy\  com- 
pauiies  rmnglng  from  the  most  coiDserTa- 
tive  businessmen  who  will  not  move  with- 
out hedging  their  risk  to  the  most  ventu- 
rous and  the  gamWers  who  do  not  know 
a  soybean  from  a  sour  dock. 

Even  the  big  companies  In  the  business 
are  very  unusual.  The  giants  Uke  Carglll 
azMl  Continental  are  family  corporations 
which  are  free  to  plunge  and  are  not  held 
back  by  restraints  placed  on  officers  of 
corporations  with  wide  public  ownership. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  ability  to  plunge  that 
made  them  big. 

When  these  markets  were  first  brought 
under  Federal  regulation  back  in  1922 — 
Orain  Figures  Act — It  was  recognized 
that  involving  some  gamUers  would  be 
necessary  In  order  to  provide  the  liqui- 
dity needed  so  dealers  tn  commodities 
could  readily  hedge  ttadr  transactions. 

The  Oommodlty  Exchange  Act  was  de- 
signed to  limit  and  regulate  this  form 
of  gambling  in  tandem  with  hedging  for 
the  purpoae  of  reducing  "sudden  or  un- 
reasonable fluctuations  in  the  prices  .  .  . 
which  are  detrimental  to  the  producer  or 
the  coaisumer  and  the  i>ersons  handling 
commodities  .  .  ."  Clearly,  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  law  which  permits  com- 
modity markets  to  exist  is  to  serve  those 
who  hedge,  and  speculation  Is  to  be  per- 
mitted only  to  the  extent  that  It  serves 
the  primaty  purpose. 

Whenever  the  commodities  futures 
markets  fall  to  reduce  the  risk  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost,  the  justification  for  c<mi- 
tinulng  those  markets  is  lost.  Therefore, 
it  Is  necessary  to  make  sure  the  futures 
markets  do  reduce  risks  for  hedgers  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  believe 
that  In  the  past  several  generations,  the 
commodities  fiitures  marlcets  have  per- 
formed an  Important  service  for  pro- 
ducers, processors  and  others  who  are  in- 
volved in  commodities  in  their  biKl- 
nesses.  Although  there  have  always  been 
occastonal  problems,  in  most  years  the 
commodiUes  markets  have  operated  free 
of  the  kinds  of  abases  which  occurred 
lart  year.  But,  relying  upon  what  has 
worked  In  the  past  Is  no  assurance  that 
it  will  be  sufBdoit  In  the  future  imder 
the  vast  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
our  commodities  industry  In  the  past  few 
ycM"*-  Prodoctkm  and  transportation  to 
overseas  eostomers  has  Increased  so 
much  In  the  past  10  years  that  in  1974 
we  wffl  sen  more  soybeans  overseas  than 
we  produced  In  the  whole  United  States 
10  years  ago. 

While  the  vohune  transported  off  farms 
has  increased  tremendoudy,  the  ablhty 
to  transport  has  not  Increased  accord- 
ingly. Also,  the  number  of  international 
traders  through  whleh  it  moves  are  very 
few.  Since  a  greater  volume  of  these 
commodities  is  eventually  moving 
through  the  hands  of  a  smaller  and 
smaller  number  of  merchants,  there  Is  a 
greater  and  greater  opportunity,  either 
intentionally  or  merely  as  a  result  of  dis- 
location of  supplies,  for  a  squeeze,  a 
manipulation,  or  some  other  abuse  to 
occur  which  further  magnifies  the  dis- 
tortion tn  the  system. 

^ftJder  these  dumged  conditions  it 
should  be  no  surprise  that  the  demand  for 
a  place  to  hedge  has  skyrocketed.  Last 
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fiscal  year  the  commodities  exchanges 
bandied  about  $400  billion  In  contracts 
compared  to  a  total  of  only  $200  bllllan 
for  all  stocks  and  bonds  handled  by  the 
stock  exchanges.  It  woiild  be  a  bad  mis- 
take to  pretend  that  a  mechanism  which 
worked  so  well  most  of  the  time  in  the 
Pfist  does  not  need  updating  in  light  of 
the  changed  situation  and  I  feel  that 
unless  changes  are  made,  there  will  be 
frequent  abuses  in  the  future. 

I  also  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
believe  that  the  vulnerability  of  the  com- 
modities markets  is  only  temporary. 
When  there  was  always  a  surplus  of  most 
commodities  and  an  abundance  of  trans- 
portation to  sliip  those  commodities  in 
lieu  of  buying  back  a  futures  contract, 
there  was  little  possibility  of  a  squeeze 
except  perhaps  in  eggs  or  some  of  the 
special  commodities  of  lesser  importance. 
We  not  only  do  not  have  a  surplus  of 
commodities  now  but  wt  also  have  em- 
barked on  an  all-out  production  and  con- 
sumption program  wthout  an  efifective 
reserve  mechanism  which  could  be  used 
to  reduce  the  height  of  the  peaks  and  the 
depths  of  the  valleys,  and  this  means 
that  the  unctHitroIlablas  such  as  the 
weather  can  produce  at  short  intervals 
the  situations  which  are  conducive  to 
abuses. 

We  have  been  hearing  from  some  peo- 
ple that  nothing  has  happened  to  the 
commodities  markets  to  warrant  any 
changes  or  give  cause  for  concern.  If  any 
of  you  do  entertain  that  notion,  I  sug- 
gest that  you  step  out  and  call  a  central 
Iowa  grahi  elevator  and  secure  today's 
pwlce  for  December  com  or  soybeans. 

You  wiU  find  that  December  com  is 
being  forward  priced  tn  central  Iowa  at 
approximately  50  cents  per  bushel  under 
the  Chicago  futures  price.  In  most  pre- 
vious years,  the  dllTerential  would  have 
been  more  like  20  cents  p«r  bushel.  When 
farmers  must  sell  for  50  cents  per  bushel 
less  on  a  forward  contract,  obviously 
something  very  drastically  has  happened 
and  there  is  a  need  to  see  if  something 
can  be  done  to  remedy  it  rather  than  to 
pretend  that  no  corrective  action  is  nec- 
essary. The  fact  Is  that  many  local  eleva- 
tors are  so  uncertain  of  the  cost  of  mar- 
keting com  and  of  carrying  contracts 
that  they  feel  compelled  to  add  20  or  30 
cents  per  bushel  In  order  to  cover  the 
unknown  risks  for  which  they  paid  dearly 
last  year. 

TTie  futures  markets  had  worked  so 
well  under  surpluses  that  most  Iowa 
merchants  had  come  to  assume  they 
could  get  in  and  get  out  at  any  time  and 
that  the  futures  contract  price  would 
always  correspond  to  the  Iowa  cash  price 
plus  transportation  and  handling  costs. 
But,  dining  the  past  year,  we  have  had 
a  taste  of  what  can  result  from  the  vast 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  our 
grain  production  and  marketing  indus- 
try. For  example : 

JTTLT    CORN    CON'IRACT 

When  the  July  com  contract  last  sum- 
mer expired,  transportaition  was  not 
available  to  deliver  com  to  Chicago  in 
the  volume  needed  in  lieu  of  buying  back 
contracts;  and  even  if  it  bad  been  avail- 
able, the  Chicago  delivery  points  named 
in  the  contracts  could  not  have  han- 
dled that  volume  anj-way.  As  a  result. 


the  holders  of  the  long-side  of  those  July 
futures  contracts  were  able  to  demand 
and  get  as  much  as  $1.30  pfer  bushel  more 
for  their  contracts  than  the  com  would 
have  cost  the  seller  in  Iowa  plus  the  nor- 
mal cost  of  handling  and  tsransportation. 
This  is  a  case  where  transportation  alone 
caused  the  problem  and  it  could  have 
been  remedied  had  there  been  only  two 
or  three  alternate  delivery  points  in 
Iowa  and  Illinois. 

1973    SOYBEAN    COKTRACTS 

Another  example  of  problems  this  new 
situation  can  present  is  provided  by  the 
soybean  contracts  lasl;  year.  By  March  of 
last  year  soybeans  were  largely  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  a  relatively  small 
number  of  processors  and  traders  and 
therefore  there  was  little  possibility  that 
enough  soybeans  could  bf  delivered  to 
satisfy  the  long  contracts.  Also,  the  rela- 
tively few  holders  of  that  Inventory  held 
a  large  amount  of  the  long  contracts.  On 
one  day  last  summer,  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  all  the  long  contracts  on  July  soy- 
beans on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
were  held  by  only  four  tmders.  This  is' 
an  example  of  how  a  situfttion  can  de- 
velop where  even  with  etiough  trans- 
portation those  who  hedged  by  selling 
short  can  be  caught  and  unable  to  get  out 
at  anything  like  a  reasonable  cost.  This 
could  occur  because  most  of  our  soy- 
bean crop  moves  through  a  handful  of 
companies  which  both  process  and  ex- 
port. Alternate  delivery  pohits  would  not 
have  cured  that  situation. 

1973    COTTOK    BIAKkXT 

Another  example  of  what  can  happen 
when  a  commodity  Is  in  short  supply  is 
the  situation  which  occurred  on  the 
cotton  market  last  fall  whtti  one  trader 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  held 
67  perc«it  of  all  the  long  contracts  for 
the  month  of  October.  I  wn  sure  that 
when  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  orig- 
inally passed  no  one  envisioned  a  situa- 
tion where  one  trader  would  ever  control 
that  high  a  percentage  of  any  contract. 
As  far  as  I  know,  there  was  nothing  Il- 
legal involved  and  I  am  not  criticizing 
anyone  for  this  having  occurred,  but  it 
illustrates  the  need  to  reexamine  the 
authority  and  ability  of  the  mai^et  sys- 
tem to  facilitate  hedging  Without  bank- 
nqjting  some  people  who  innocently  get 
caught  on  the  wrong  side  and  cannot 
get  out. 

What  I  am  trytog  to  iUustrate  by  these 
examples  is  that  while  I  bdleve  there  is 
a  need  for  a  mechanism  with  which 
businessmen  can  hedge  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  I  am  also  convinced  that  the  situa- 
tion has  so  changed  and  is  so  subject  to 
abuses  that  unless  some  positive  action 
is  taken  in  the  very  near  future,  there  is 
real  danger  that  futures  trading  in  all 
commodities  will  be  outlawed  just  as 
tmlon  contracts  were  outlawed  several 
years  ago.  This  bill  represents  an  attempt 
to  save  the  commodities  figures  market 
system  and  make  it  work  better. 

This  bill  recognizes  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  anticipate  and  specifically 
legislate  against  each  situation  or  com- 
bination of  situations  which  may  occxa. 
Therefore,  the  bill  provides  for  a  com- 
mission similar  to  the  Securities  Ex- 
change  Commission  and  gives  it  the 
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power  and  the  responsibility  to  monitor 
the  markets  on  a  continuing  basis  and 
to  take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to 
prevent  or  correct  any  squeeze,  manipu- 
lation or  other  abuse  which  interferes 
with  the  free  flow  of  the  market  and 
prevents  hedgers  from  seciu'ing  a  reduc- 
tion of  risk  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  bill 
also  specifies  certain  prohibitions,  guide- 
lines, and  rulemaking  powers  and  pro- 
cedures, which  in  many  respects  are 
similar  to  those  included  in  the  law 
which  established  the  SEC  40  years  ago. 

In  many  instances,  the  mere  existence 
of  remedial  authority  will  cause  the 
Boards  of  Trade  to  do  a  better  job  on 
their  own.  For  example,  there  clearly  is 
a  need  for  alternate  delivery  points  for 
com  and  soybeans.  Under  this  bill,  the 
Commission  may  luider  a  certain  pro- 
cedure, require  alternate  delivery  points. 
I  would  hope  and  beheve  the  mere  ex- 
istence of  that  authority  will  caiise  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  to  establish  the 
needed  alternate  deUvery  points. 

It  is  also  very  necessary  to  cover  im- 
regulated  commodities  with  the  same 
protection.  Many  very  important  com- 
modities are  now  being  traded  by  busi- 
nessmen who  do  not  even  have  the 
protection  offered  under  existing  law. 
The  present  lav  specifies  which  com- 
modities are  covered  and  thus  several 
metals,  livestock  products,  and  building 
products  are  not  covered.  I  think  petro- 
leum contracts  are  needed  and  will  soon 
be  added.  Some  of  the  most  important 
commodities  and  the  majority  of  the 
dollar  voliune  will  then  be  unregulated 
unless  we  pass  this  bill. 

When  speculators  are  prevented  from 
manipulating  some  commodities  because 
they  are  regulated  but  are  free  to  trade 
in  others  which  are  nonregulated,  it  is 
bound  to  result  in  a  movement  by  the 
manipulators  toward  nonregulated  fu- 
tures. It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  con- 
tracts that  should  be  sold  on  the 
f utiu-es  market  are  those  for  which  there 
is  an  economic  purpose;  and  that  if  there 
is  an  economic  purpose  for  a  contract, 
then  it  should  be  regulated  and  the 
dealers  who  are  hedging  an  economic 
risk  should  be  protected.  In  other  words 
trading  in  aU  futures  should  be  under 
Federal  regulation. 

I  think  there  is  a  very  real  danger  that 
futures  markets  will  be  squeezed  or 
manipulated  by  foreign  companies  some 
of  which  have  access  to  huge  resources  of 
foreign  governments.  They  can  buy  at  a 
fixed  price  from  a  grain  dealer  who  in 
turn  hedges  his  risk  on  our  commodities 
markets. 

By  dealing  with  four  or  five  compa- 
nies simultaneously  the  way  the  Rus- 
sians did,  the  foreign  company  can 
sometimes  buy  more  of  one  commodity 
at  a  fixed  price  than  could  possibly 
be  delivered.  They  can  indirectly  spec- 
ulate in  huge  voliunes  on  oiu-  market. 
The  grain  companies  who  sell  to  him 
would  not  know  at  the  time  they  sign 
the  contract  for  a  fixed  price  the  ex- 
tent to  which  other  dealers  are  also 
obligating  themselves  for  the  same  kind 
of  grain.  This  happened  in  the  Rus- 
sian grain  deal.  They  bought  50  percent 
more  wheat  than  they  needed.  Cargill 
said  that  although  they  assumed  the 


Russians  were  negotiating  with  others, 
they  had  no  idea  they  were  buying  the 
quantity  of  grain  which  they  bought. 
They  then  transferred  the  huge  risk  in- 
volved onto  the  backs  of  the  unsuspect- 
ing American  producers  and  processors. 
By  overbuying  their  needs,  they  could 
later  sell  part  of  it  at  a  much  higher 
price  and  profit  from  a  manipulation 
which  would  be  prohibited  for  domestic 
traders.  I  think  it  is  inevitable  that 
such  a  huge  manipulation  or  distortion 
in  some  conunodities  will  occiu"  if  steps 
are  not  taken  to  prevent  it. 

If  another  such  deal  with  a  foreign 
purchaser  causes  an  excessive  and  arti- 
ficial drain  on  one  of  our  commodities, 
it  is  almost  inevitable  that  export  con- 
trols will  be  imposed  and  export  con- 
trols in  my  jud^ent  would  be  dealing 
with  a  situation  in  a  very  bad  way  and 
cause  irreparable  harm  to  oiu"  marketing 
system.  The  Department  has  no  contin- 
gency plans  available  to  deal  with  such 
a  problem.  The  small  staff  of  CEA  is  busy 
with  existing  problenis.  I  think  there  is 
a  need  to  acquire  some  specialists  and 
immediately  assign  them  to  develop  con- 
tingency plans  to  deal  with  situations 
such  as  this  which  may  arise  and  to  mon- 
itor the  markets  on  a  daily  basis  to  un- 
cover a  squeeze  in  its  infancy. 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  present  Com- 
modity Exchange  Authority  with  its  lim- 
ited authority  and  very  small  staff  lo- 
cated at  one  end  of  one  wing  of  the 
Agriculture  Depwirtment  to  provide  the 
surveillance  and  actions  which  I  believe 
are  necessary  to  cope  with  this  vastly 
changed  situation  and  I  do  not  think 
we  can  any  longer  depend  upon  self -reg- 
ulation as  heavily  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

I  will  cite  one  concrete  example  to 
show  why  I  believe  a  beefed  up  agency 
is  necessary.  In  early  August  1972,  a  com- 
plaint was  filed  alleging  a  manipulation 
of  the  S^tonber  wheat  contract  on  the 
Kansas  City  Board.  Both  the  CEIA  and 
the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade  started 
an  investigation  of  the  alleged  manip- 
ulati<Hi  of  this  contract.  In  S^tember 
the  Kansas  City  Board  completed  its  in- 
vestigation with  a  finding  that  the  mar- 
ket had  functioned  properly  and  that 
there  was  no  indication  of  price  manip- 
ulation. Ilie  CEA  was  unable  to  com- 
plete its  investigation  until  nine  months 
later  but  they  indeed  did  find  that  the 
market  had  been  manipulated,  not  just 
once  but  for  several  days.  The  case  was 
tiumed  over  to  the  Justice  Department 
but  great  damage  had  already  been  done. 
This  shows  both  how  we  cannot  depend 
upon  self-regulation  and  also  that  ad- 
ditional expertise  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  CEA  so  that  it  can  move  much 
faster. 

The  bill  which  we  are  now  proposing 
assumes  that  we  cannot  anticipate  and 
specifically  legislate  against  every  con- 
ceivable abuse  which  could  arise  and 
that  the  best  way  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion is  to  have  a  competent  regulatory 
agency  with  the  resources  available  to 
exercise  surveillance  over  the  markets  to 
the  extent  needed  to  assure  that  ttiose 
who  need  to  hedge  vdll  be  aUe  to  do  so 
at  a  reasonable  cost.  If  the  cost  of  using 
the  commodities  market  for  forward  con- 
trjMJtlng  is  to  be  reduced  back  to  an  ac- 


ceptable level,  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  restore  confidence  in 
this  mechanism  and  that  it  be  done  witht 
out  any  imnecessary  delay.  I  believe 
bill  provides  the  authority  and  mechaj 
nism  needed  and  I  strongly  \u-ge  a  vo 
for  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of   South  Carolina. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  th| 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  I  than] 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  wonder 
the  gentleman  would  react  to  the  possii 
bility  of  this  Comm.isEion's  suspendin 
trading  in  the  market.  Would  this  afi 
feet  the  price  to  the  farmers  for  thi 
commodities  that  they  offered? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  They  suspendei 
trading  in  soyl>eans  last  month.  If  the; 
could  have  moved  in  soon  enough,  the; 
could  have  done  it  for  3  months,  an 
then  let  the  market  operate.  That 
one  thing  they  can  do  imder  this  bil 
and  that  is  use  their  tools  to  anticipatj 
these  problems  so  that  they  do  not  hav| 
to  shut  it  down  for  2  months. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen, 
tieman  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Washi 
ington  (Mr.  Foley),  who  will  close  th| 
debate. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  ha 
been  a  very  clear  record  here  of  a  bi| 
partisan  effort  by  the  Committee  o: 
Agriculture  to  bring  before  this  House  '% 
responsible,  moderate,  and  effective  bi 
to  provide  continued  futures  and  comi 
modities  trading  vmder  conditions  whic 
will  protect  the  public  interest. 

Testimony  has  been  recounted  fro: 
leading  members  of  the  industry  suppor 
ing  this  bill. 

The  administration  supports  the  bii: 
The  major  national  farm  organizatii 
such  as  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Pedj- 
eration  and  the  National  Farmers  Ort- 
ganization  and  others  support  this  bill. 

The  committee  can  be  proud  of  thi 
bill  we  bring  before  the  House  today  am 
ask  for  support  of  the  Members  of  th( 
House  with  confidence.  I  am  convino 
that  this  legislation  will  be  seen  in  thi 
future  as  one  of  the  major  acts  of  thi 
93d  Congress. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  1  minute 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  <  VLt. 
Young)  .  1 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Mif. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  from  low^ 
(Mr.  Smith)  will  respond  to  a  questiolt 
I  had  earlier  concerning  this  embargo 
when  the  price  of  beans  went  from  $lj 
to  $6.00,  then  the  embargo  was  put  oil. 
The  thing  that  concerns  me  as  a  farmer 
is:  Could  this  happen  with  this  Comt 
mission  being  established,  where  they 
could  suspend  the  marketing  of  beanfc 
on  the  market.  Could  this  affect  the  price 
of  the  product,  of  the  beans  I  am  growl- 
ing on  my  farm? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairmaii 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  am  vert 
much  opposed  to  the  embargo.  Since  we 
now  have  foreign  coimtrles  entering  our 
markets  to  buy  our  products  in  large 
volume,  if  we  do  not  have  some  tool 
which  we  can  use  such  as  a  Commissioi  i 
which    can    supervise    and    avoid    th(| 
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abuses  such  as  developed  last  summer, 
then  we  are  going  to  have  embargoes 
imposed  by  the  Cbngress,  and  the  way 
to  avoid  embargoes  therefore  Is 
to  avoid  abuses  and  the  kinds  of  situa- 
tions this  Commlssltm  can  prevent. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  would  preclude  then, 
from  the  gentleman's  statement,  the 
trading  or  buying  by  foreign  countries? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Not  at  all.  We 
will  detect  It  and  know  when  they  are 
in  the  market.  The  information  is  avail- 
able. We  will  have  a  Commissioner.  He 
will  have  I  hope  the  confidence  and  abili- 
ty to  see  that  the  thing  is  covered. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKt.  Mr.  Chair- 
toian,  while  I  Intend  to  support  this 
commodity  regulation  legislation  when 
it  is  voted  on  this  afternoon,  I  shall  do 
so  only  with  some,  reluctance.  Too  often, 
the  Federal  Government  is  called  to  in- 
tervene into  areas  that  might  better 
function  by  themselves.  We  are  all  aware 
of  instances  where  the  congressional  so- 
lution to  a  problem  has  in  the  long  run, 
been  more  burdensome  on  the  economy 
than  the  problem  was  itself.  I  api  afraid 
that  HH.  13113  might  be  Jiist  such  a  case 
where  the  ciire  is  more  deadly  than  the 
disease. 

It  is  my  impression  that  this  legisla- 
tion Is  being  promoted  as  the  best  ap- 
procu:h  to  curtail  those  commodity 
trading  abuses  which  brought  about  the 
imprecedented  surge  In  raw  agricultural 
product  prices.  While  this  legislation 
might  indeed  curtail  certain  methods  of 
commodity  trading,  I  do  not  feel  that  it 
has  been  clearly  established  that  com- 
modity trading  itself  was  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  increase  in  food 
prices. 

The  principles  of  future  trading  them- 
selves, are  clearly  designed  not  to  inflate 
prices  but  rather  to  produce  the  lowest 
marketable  price  at  a  specific  time.  If  we 
seek  to  alter  those  practices  that  do  tend 
to  inflate  prices  in  our  present  market 
structure,  we  should  take  a  serious  look 
at  the  reasons  behind  the  agricultural 
shortages  of  the  past  year  and  at  those 
governmental  policies  that  encourage  ex- 
ports in  such  a  time  of  shortage. 

After  consulting  with  many  individ- 
uals involved  in  different  aspects  of 
c<xnmodlty  future  markets  including 
both  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange 
and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  I  be- 
lieve there  are  several  deficiencies  In  the 
present  legislation  that  should  be  re- 
evaluated before  the  bill  is  passed  in  its 
final  form. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
long-range  problems  that  might  arise 
from  the  enactment  of  sections  203,  211 
and  215  as  they  are  presently  drafted. 

Section  203.  This  section  sedcs  to  regu- 
late the  activities  of  a  floor  broker  who 
trades  for  his  own  account  and  also  ex- 
ecutes orders  for  customers.  But,  it  is  my 
impression  that  the  provisions  as  pres- 
ently written  could  result  In  the  flat  pro- 
hibition of  a  floor  broker  ever  trading  for 
his  own  account  if  he  executes  orders 
for  customen.  The  trading  of  such  floor 
brcdcers  for  tfaelr  own  accounts  seems  to 
asstire  market  ttquldlty.  price  stabiUty 
and  the  avoidance  ot  abarp  price  fiuctu- 
atlons. 


Many  of  the  exchanges  have  adopted 
and  enforce  stringent  rules  which  regu- 
late and  control  the  tracUng  activity  of 
floor  brokers  to  prevent  abuse,  conflicts 
with  customer  interests  or  self-prefer- 
ences. I  imderstand  that  the  Chicago 
Mercantile  Exchange  and  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  have  very  complete  and 
stringent  systems  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions controlling  such  trading  activities. 
Complaints  of  violation  of  such  rules  are 
rare,  but  when  they  occur,  are  heavily 
penalized.  The  statutory  scheme  should 
make  use  of  such  exchange  self-regula- 
tory conduct  as  an  effective  method  of 
dealing  with  the  day-to-day  supervision 
required. 

Section  211.  This  section  seeks  the  • 
enactment  of  new  section  6c  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  which  would  au- 
thorize the  new  Commission  to  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  file  an  injunc- 
tive suit  against  any  contract  market  or 
other  person  "about  to  engage"  in  a  vio- 
lation of  the  act  or  of  the  rules,  regula- 
tions or  orders  thereunder.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  appears  that  no  standard  is 
set  for  determining  when  a  violation  "is 
about  to  occur."  The  phrase  is  subjective 
and  could  result  in  the  institution  of 
serious  judicial  proceedings  merely  upon 
suspicion. 

Section  215.  This  section  would  create 
an  overlap  of  jurisdiction  between  the 
new  Commission  and  the  contract  mar- 
kets with  respect  to  action  in  the  event 
of  market  emergencies.  Moreover,  sub- 
section (B)  creates  so  loose  a  definition 
of  market  emergency  as  to  create  no 
significant  guidelines  for  agency  action. 
The  danger  of  reposing  this  power  ini- 
tially in  the  Commission  is  that  the 
Commission  will  then  be  subjected  to 
constant  pressure  from  persons  on  the 
losing  side  of  any  market  movement.  The 
Commission  may  not  be  familiar  with 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  market 
in  question  and  might  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  respond  adequately  to  such  pres- 
sures. Furthermore,  Uie  injunctive 
process  authorized  by  the  bill  in  section 
211  should  adequately  take  care  of  most 
market  problems.  The  provisions  here 
proposed  should  be  restx'icted  to  Com- 
nussion  action  in  a  moK  limited  area, 
namely,  where  there  has  been  an  impact 
of  government  edicts  and  regulations  or 
where  there  has  been  significant  inter- 
vention and  manipulation  by  foreign 
governments  in  future  markets. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  in 
the  debate,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Maywi)  requested  my  response  to  a 
question  being  posed  to  bim  by  the  gen- 
tlemtm  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  regard- 
ing the  effect  of  section  207  relative  to 
the  Commission's  ability  to  examine  the 
Irish  potato  contract  for  economic  pur- 
pose. I  responded  in  the  affirmative,  since 
the  language  of  the  report  clearly  states, 
as  the  gentleman  pointed  out,  that  the 
Commission  should  review  aU  contracts, 
existing  or  new,  for  compliance  with  the 
economic  purpose  requirement  of  the  bill. 
However,  to  the  extent  that  my  statement 
may  mislead  others  that  such  determina- 
tion is  to  be  limited  to  new  contracts 
only,  proposed  to  be  traded,  I  would  like 
to  clarify  such  an  impmession.  The  po- 
tato contract  is  presently  being  traded. 


and  regulated  under  existing  law.  As  I 
indicated  in  my  response,  the  Conunis- 
sion  may  examine  It,  just  as  it  may  exson- 
Ine  any  new  or  existing  contract  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  language  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  at  page  29. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  bill  by 
titles. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  titles  I,  n,  HI, 
and  rv  of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  and  op^  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  reads  as  follows: 

HJl.  13113 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  Th»t  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Commodity  FVttures  Trading 
Commission  Act  of  1974." 

TITLE  I — COMMODITT  FUTURES  TRADING 
COMMISSION 
Sec.  101.  (A)  Section  2(a)  ot  the  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  2,  4) , 
is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  the 
subsection  designation,  (U)  >y  striking  the 
last  sentence  of  section  2(a)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sentence :  "The 
words  'the  Commission'  shall  mean  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Coiomisslon  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (2)  pt  this  subsec- 
tion.", and  (ill)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraphs. 

"(2)  There  Is  hereby  established  a  Com- 
modity Putiu-es  Trading  Commission  to  be 
composed  of  Ave  Commlsalotiers  consisting 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  four 
members  selected  from  the  general  public, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  President  shall  separately  nominate, 
for  appointment  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  one  of  the  five  Com- 
missioners to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission during  the  term  of  said  Commis- 
sioner, or.  In  the  case  of  tke  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  during  the  time  he  continues 
in  office.  The  Secretary,  whetfaer  acting  as  a 
Commissioner  or  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  may  designate  an  offlcl&I  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  who  is  serving  at 
not  less  than  executive  lev*  IV  to  act  in 
his  behalf  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
under  this  Act.  Not  more  tban  two  of  the 
members  of  the  Commlssioa  selected  from 
the  general  public  shall  be  saembers  of  the 
same  political  party.  No  Commissioner  or  any 
employee  of  the  Commission  shall  partici- 
pate, directly  or  indirectly,  In  any  contract 
market  operations  or  transactions  of  a  char- 
acter subject  to  regulation  By  the  Commis- 
sion. Each  public  Commissioner  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  five  yeans  and  until  his 
successor  shall  have  been  appointed  and  shall 
have  qualified,  except  that  be  shall  not  so 
continue  to  serve  beyond  the  expiration  of 
the  next  session  of  c:!ongres4  subsequent  to 
the  expiration  of  said  fixed  term  of  office: 
Provided,  That  any  Commissioner  i^polnted 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  whlcb  hla  predeceseor 
was  iH;>pointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term:  And  provided  further. 
That  the  first  public  Commissioners  taking  i 
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office  after  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph 
shall  continue  in  office  for  terms  of  two, 
three,  four,  and  five  years,  respectively,  the 
term  of  each  to  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

■■(3)  Any  Commissioner  may  be  removed  by 
the  President  for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfea- 
sance in  office.  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission 
shall  not  impair  the  right  of  the  remaining 
Commissioners  to  exercise  aU  the  powers  of 
tlie  Commission. 

■•(4>  The  Commission  shall  have  an  official 
seal,  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

■■(5)  The  Commission  shall  meet  as  often 
as  necessary  but  in  no  event  shall  it  have 
less  than  one  regular  meeting  per  month. 
Additional  meetings  may  be  called  by  the 
Chairman  at  any  time  or  by  any  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  upon  tlxree  days' 
notice.  The  ConmUsslon  is  authorized  to 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
it  deems  necessary  to  govern  the  operating 
prooediu-es  and  conduct  of  the  business  of 
the  Commission. 

"(6)  Public  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  conpensated  at  the  daily  rate  of 
pay  of  executive  level  IV  for  each  day  or 
part  thereof  spent  in  the  performance  of 
official  duties. 

"(7)  The  ConmUsslon  shall  have  a  Secre- 
tary who  shall  report  directly  to  it  and  who 
shaU  carry  out  such  admlnUtrative  and 
other  duties  as  are  assigned  by  the  Com- 
mission or  by  members  thereof. 

"(8)  The  Commission  shall  have  a  Gen- 
eral Counsel  who  shall  report  directly  to  It 
and  who  shall  serve  as  its  legal  advisor.  The 
Commission  shall  also  appoint  such  other 
attorneys  as  may  be  necessary,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Commission,  to  assist  the  General 
Counsel,  represent  the  Commission  In  all 
disciplinary  proceedings  pending  before  It, 
assist  the  Department  of  Justice  In  handling 
litigation  In  courts  of  law  concerning  the 
Commission,  and  perform  such  other  legal 
duties  and  functions  as  the  Commission  may 
direct. 

"(9)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  Ex- 
ecutive Director  who  shall  report  directly 
to  It  and  perform  such  functions  and  duties 
as  the  Commission   may  prescribe. 

"(10)  Each  Commissioner  shall  be  fur- 
nished appropriate  office  space  and  secre- 
tarial and  clerical  help  required  to  fulfiU  his 
responsibilities  as  a  Commissioner." 

(B)  Section  12  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended  (7  tJjS.C.  16),  is 
amended  by  striking  said  section  and  by  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Commission  may  cooper- 
ate with  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government,  any  State,  territory,  district,  or 
possession,  or  department,  agency,  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof,  or  any  person. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  employ  such  Investigators,  spe- 
cial experts,  administrative  law  judges, 
clerks,  and  other  employees  as  It  may  from 
time  to  time  find  necessary  for  the  prop- 
er performance  of  Its  duties  and  as  may  be 
from  time  to  time  appropriated  for  by 
Congress.  The  CXtmmission  may  employ  ex- 
perts and  consultants  In  accordance  with 
section  3109  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  compensate  such  persons  at  rates 
not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  daily  rate 
prescribed  for  GS-18  under  section  6332  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  The  Com- 
mission shall  also  have  authority  to  make 
and  enter  into  contracts  with  respect  to  all 
matters  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mission are  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
etTectuate  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

"(c)  All  of  the  expenses  of  the  Commls- 
.sioners,  including  all  necessary  expenses  for 
transportation  incurred  by  them  while  on 
official  business  of  the  Commlaalon  shall  be 
allowed  and  paid  on  the  presentation  of 
itemized  vouchers  thereof  approved  by  the 
Commission. 


"(d)  In  order  to  perform  Its  responsibili- 
ties under  the  Act,  the  Commission  may 
partially  or  jointly  utilize  the  facilities  and 
services  of  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  coet,  and  in  the  event  that 
suitable  space  is  not  available  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Commission  may 
rent  suitable  offices  for  its  use. 

■•(e)  The  executive,  administrative,  and 
regulatory  functions  of  the  Commission,  in- 
cluding functions  of  the  Commisslou  with 
respect  to  (i)  the  appointment  and  super- 
vision of  personnel  employed  under  the  Com- 
mission, (ii)  the  distribution  of  btislness 
among  such  personnel  and  among  adminis- 
trative units  of  the  Commission,  and  (ill)  the 
use  and  expenditure  of  funds,  shall  be  ex- 
ercised solely  by  the  Conmiission:  Provided, 
That  the  ConmUsslon  may  delegate  such 
functions  as  it  determines  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  the  Act  to 
employees  of  the  Commission. 

"(f)  The  Commission  shall  exercise  all 
functions  with  respect  to  the  preparation  of 
budget  estimates  and  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  appropriated  funds  according  to 
major  programs  and  purposes.  Commission 
budgets  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  solely  for  transmission  with 
the  Department  of  Agricultures  budget  re- 
quest to  the  Congress. 

■'(g)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treas- 
ury, not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act." 

Sec.  102.  The  Commodity  Exchange  Act.  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1  et  seq),  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  By  striking  the  word  "Secretary"  and 
the  words  •'Secretary  of  Agriculture'  wher- 
ever such  words  appear  therein  (except  where 
the  words  '"Secretary  of  Agriculture"  first  ap- 
pear in  section  5(a)  (7  U.S.C.  7)  or  where 
said  words  would  be  stricken  by  subsecUon 
(b),  (c),  or  (d)  of  this  section)  and  by  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  word  'Ckimmis- 
sion^^. 

(b)  By  striking  the  words  "the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or"  wherever  they  appear  in 
the  phrase  ■■the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
the  Commission". 

(c)  By  striking  the  words  "the  Secretarj- 
of  Agriculture,  who  shall  thereupon  notify 
the  other  members  of"  from  section  6(a) 
thereof  (7  U.S.C.  8). 

(d)  By  striking  the  words  "the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  (or  any  person  designated  by 
him),"  from  section  6(b)  thereof  (7  U.S  C 
15). 

(e)  By  striking  the  word  "he",  "his",  or 
"He"  wherever  they  are  used  therein  to  re- 
fer to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  by 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  'it" 
'"Its",  and  "It"  respectively. 

(f)  By  striking  the  words  "United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture"  wherever  they 
appear  therein  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "Commission". 

(g)  By  hisertlng  In  section  5(a)  (7  U.S.C. 
7)  thereof  after  the  words  "Secretary  of 
Agriculture"  where  the  same  first  appear 
therein  the  words  "or  the  Commission". 

Sec.  103.  All  of  the  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balance  of  appro- 
priations, allocations,  and  other  funds  em- 
ployed, used,  held,  available,  or  to  tie  made 
available  in  connection  with  administration 
of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  shaU  Ise 
transferred  to  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Conmiission  upon  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  104.  Section  8  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  12,  12-1), 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

'"nie  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  written  report  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  detaUing  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
mission during  such  fiscal  year.  The  Com- 


mission shall  include  in  such  report  such  in 
formation,   data,   and   reconunendations   foi 
further  legislation  as  it  may  deem  advisabl 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of  thii 
Act  and  Its  powers  and  functions  under  thli 
Act .  T 

■The  Comptroller  General  of  the  Unite<i 
Stales  shall  conduct  reviews  and  audits  of 
the  Commission  and  make  reports  thereon! 
For  the  pu.-pose  of  conducting  such  revlewf 
and  audits  the  Comptroller  General  shall  b* 
furnished  such  information  regarding  thi 
I>owers.  duties,  organizations,  transactionsi 
operations,  and  activities  of  the  Commisi 
sion  as  he  may  require  and  he  and  his  dulj 
authorized  representatives  shall,  for  the  pur| 
pose  of  securing  such  information,  have  ac+ 
cess  to  and  the  right  to  examine  any  booksi 
documents,  papers,  or  records  of  the  Com! 
mission  except  that  In  his  reports  the  Compl 
troller  General  shall  not  Include  data  an^ 
information  which  would  separately  disclose 
the  business  transactions  of  any  person  anc, 
trade  secrets  or  names  of  customers,  al" 
though  such  data  shall  be  provided  upor 
request  by  any  Committee  of  either  Hoiis< 
of  Congress  acting  within  the  scope  of  I'l 
Jurisdiction, " 

Sec.  105.  The  Commodity  Exchange  .^ct 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.).  is  amendrc 
by  adding  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  Any  person  complaining  ol 
any  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Ad 
or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  thereundei 
by  any  person  registered  under  section  4d 
4e.  4k,  or  4m  of  this  Act  may,  at  any  time 
within  nine  months  after  the  cause  of  action 
accrues,  apply  to  the  Commission  by  peti- 
tion, which  shall  briefly  state  the  facts 
whereupon,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  facts  therein  contained  wairant 
such  action,  a  copy  of  the  complaint  thus 
made  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Commissior 
to  the  respondent,  who  shall  be  called  upon 
to  satisfy  the  complaint,  or  to  answer  it  in 
writing,  within  a  reasonable  time  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission. 

'"(b)  If  there  appear  to  be,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Commission,  any  reasonable  grounds 
for  investigating  any  complaint  made  undei 
this  section,  the  Commission  shall  Inves'  igate 
such  complaint  and  may.  If  In  its  opinion 
the  facts  warrant  such  action,  have  said  com- 
plaint served  by  registered  mail  or  by  certi- 
fied mail  or  otherwise  on  the  respondent  and 
afford  such  person  an  opporttinity  for  a  hear^ 
Ing  thereon  before  an  Administrative  Law] 
Judge  designated  by  the  Commission  in  any^ 
place  In  which  the  said  person  is  engaged  tnj 
business:  Provided.  That  in  complaints^ 
wherein  the  amount  claimed  as  damages  does! 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  $2,500,  a  hearing  need' 
not  be  held  and  proof  in  support  of  the  com-, 
plaint  and  ta  support  of  the  respondent's 
answer  may  be  supplied  Ui  the  form  of  depo- 
sitions or  verified  statements  of  fact. 

"(c)  After  opportunity  for  hearing  on  com- 
plaints where  the  damages  claimed  exceed 
the  sum  of  $2,500  has  been  provided  or 
waived  and  on  conaplaints  where  damages 
claimed  do  not  exceed  the  simi  of  $2,500  not 
requiring  hearing  as  provided  herein,  the 
Commission  shall  determine  whether  or  not 
the  respondent  has  violated  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
thereunder. 

'"(d)  In  case  a  complaint  Is  made  by  a 
nonresident  of  the  United  States,  the  com- 
plaint shall  be  required,  before  any  formal 
action  is  taken  on  his  complaint,  to  fur- 
nish a  bond  In  double  the  amount  of  the 
claim  conditioned  upon  the  payment  of  costs, 
including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  for  the 
respondent  if  the  respondent  shiall  prevail, 
and  any  reparation  award  that  may  be  Is- 
sued by  the  Ccmmission  against  the  com- 
plainant on  any  oountercl&lm  by  respon- 
dent: Provided,  That  the  Oomintsslon  shall 
have  authority  to  waive  the  furnishing  of  a 
bond  by  a  complainant  who  Is  a  resident  of 
a  country  which  permits  the  filing  of  a  com- 
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plaint  by  ft  resident  of  the  United  States 
without  the  furnishing  of  a  bond. 

"(e)  If  after  a  bearing  on  a  complaint 
made  by  any  person  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  or  without  hearing  as  pro- 
vided In  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
section,  or  upon  failure  of  the  party  com- 
plained against  to  answer  a  complaint  duly 
served  within  the  time  prescribed,  or  to  ap- 
pear at  a  bearing  after  being  duly  notified, 
the  Commission  determines  that  the  respon- 
dent has  violated  any  provision  of  this  Act, 
or  any  r\Ue,  regulation,  or  order  thereunder 
the  Commission  shall,  unless  the  offender  has 
already  made  reparation  to  the  person  com- 
plaining, determlnlne  the  amount  of  dam- 
age, if  any,  to  which  such  person  Is  entitled 
as  a  result  of  such  violation  and  shall  make 
an  order  directing  the  offender  to  pay  to  such 
person  complaining  such  simount  on  or  be- 
fore the  date  fixed  In  the  order.  If,  after  the 
respondent  has  filed  his  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint. It  appears  therein  that  the  respon- 
dent has  admitted  liability  for  a  portion  of 
the  amount  claimed  in  the  complaint  as  dam- 
ages, the  Commission  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  It  shall  prescribe,  uraes.s  the 
respondent  has  already  made  reparation  to 
the  person  complaining,  may  Issue  an  order 
directing  the  respondent  to  pay  to  the  com- 
plainant the  undisputed  amount  on  or  be- 
fore the  date  fixed  in  the  order,  leaving  the 
respondent's  liability  for  the  disputed 
amount  for  subsequent  determination.  The 
remaining  disputed  amount  shall  be  deter- 
mined In  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  procediire  as  It  would  have  been  de- 
termined If  no  order  had  been  Issued  by  the 
Commission  with  respect  to  the  undisputed 
sum. 

"If  any  person  against  whom  an  award 
has  been  made  does  not  pay  the  reparation 
award  within  the  tUne  specified  In  the  Com- 
mission's order,  the  complainant,  or  any  per- 
son for  whose  benefit  such  order  was  made, 
may  within  three  years  of  the  date  of  the  or- 
der file  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  In  which  he  resides  or 
In  which  Is  located  the  principal  place  of 
business  ctf  the  respondent,  or  In  any  State 
court  having  general  Jurisdiction  of  the  par- 
ties, a  petition  setting  forth  briefly  the  causes 
for  which  he  claims  damages  and  the  order  of 
the  Commlsaion  in  the  premises.  The  orders, 
writs,  and  processes  of  the  district  courts 
may  in  these  cases  run,  be  served,  and  be  re- 
turnable anywhere  lu  the  United  States. 
Sfch  sidt  In  the  district  court  shall  proceed 
In  all  respects  like  other  civil  suits  for 
damages,  except  that  the  findings  and  orders 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  prlma-facle  evi- 
dence of  the  facts  therein  stated,  and  the 
petitioner  shall  not  be  liable  for  costs  In  the 
district  court,  nor  for  costs  at  any  subse- 
quent state  of  the  proceedings,  unless  they 
accrue  ui>chi  hla  appeal.  If  the  petitioner 
finally  prevails,  he  shall  be  allowed  a  reason- 
able attorney's  fee,  to  be  taxed  and  collected 
as  a  part  of  the  costs  of  the  suit. 

"(g)  Either  party  adversely  affected  by  the 
entry  of  a  reparation  order  by  the  Commis- 
sion may,  within  thirty  days  from  and  after 
the  date  of  such  order,  appeal  therefrom  to 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  district  In  which  sakl  hearing  was  held: 
Provided.  That  in  cases  handled  within  a 
hearing  in  accordance  with  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section  or  in  which  a  hearing 
has  been  waived  by  agreement  of  the  parties, 
appeal  shall  be  to  the  district  court  of  tbe 
United  States  for  the  district  in  which  the 
respondent  is  located.  Such  appeal  shall  be 
perfected  by  the  filing  with  the  clerk  of 
said  court  a  notice  of  appeal,  together  with  a 
petition  In  duplicate  which  shall  recite  prior 
proceedings  l>efora  tbe  Commission  and  shall 
state  the  grounids  up  on  which  the  petitioner 
relies  to  dafsftt  the  right  of  the  adverse 
party  to  reoo>Ter  tb»  damages  claimed,  with 
proof  of  serrloe  tlienoC  upon  the  advene 


party.  Such  appeal  shall  not  be  effective 
unless  within  thirty  days  from  and  after 
the  date  of  the  reparation  order  the  appel- 
lant also  files  with  the  clerk  a  bond  In  double 
the  amount  of  the  reparation  awarded 
against  the  appellant  conditioned  upon  the 
payment  of  the  judgment  entered  by  the 
coiu-t,  plus  Interest  and  costs,  including  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee  for  the  appellee.  If 
the  appellee  shall  prevail.  Such  bond  shall 
be  in  the  form  of  cash,  negotiable  securities 
having  a  market  value  at  least  equivalent 
to  the  amount  of  bond  peescrlbed,  or  the 
imdertaklng  of  a  surety  oompany  on  the 
approved  list  of  sureties  issued  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  of  the  United  States.  The 
clerk  of  the  court  shall  immediately  for- 
ward a  copy  thereof  to  the  Commission  who 
shall  forthwith  prepare,  certify,  and  file  In 
said  coiut  a  true  copy  of  the  Commission's 
decision,  findings  of  fact,  conclusions,  and 
order  In  said  case,  together  with  copies  of 
the  pleadings  upon  which  the  case  was  heard 
and  submitted  to  the  Commission.  Such  suit 
In  the  district  court  shall  be  a  trial  de  novo 
and  shall  proceed  in  all  respect  like  other 
civil  suits  for  damages,  except  that  the  find- 
ings of  fact  and  order  or  orders  of  the  Com- 
mliislon  shall  be  prlma-facle  evidence  of  the 
facts  therein  stated.  Appellee  shall  not  be 
liable  for  costs  In  said  court.  If  appellee  pre- 
vails he  shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  to  be  tax<%d  and  collected  as  a 
part  of  his  costs.  Such  petition  and  plead- 
ings certified  by  the  Ck>mmlBlon  upon  which 
decision  was  made  by  it  shall  upon  filing  In 
the  district  court  constitute  the  pleadings 
upon  which  said  trial  de  novo  shall  proceed 
subject  to  any  amendment  allowed  In  that 
court. 

"(h)  Unless  the  registrant  against  whom 
a  reparation  order  has  been  Issued  shows  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Commission  within 
five  days  from  the  expiration  of  the  period 
allowed  for  compliance  with  such  order  that 
he  has  either  taken  an  appsal  as  herein  au- 
thorized or  has  made  payment  in  full  as  re- 
quired by  such  order,  he  shall  be  prohibited 
from  trading  on  all  contract  markets  and  his 
registration  shall  be  suspended  automatically 
at  the  expiration  of  such  five-day  period  un- 
til he  shows  to  the  satlsfactfon  of  the  Com- 
mission that  he  has  paid  tha  amount  therein 
specified  with  Interest  thereon  to  date  of 
payment:  Provided,  That  it  on  appeal  the 
appellee  prevails  or  If  the  appeal  Is  dismissed 
the  automatic  prohibition  against  trading 
and  suqiension  of  registration  shall  become 
effective  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  Judgment  on  the  appeal,  but  if 
the  Judgment  is  stayed  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  the  suspension  shall  be- 
come effective  ten  days  after  the  expiration 
of  such  stay,  unless  prior  thereto  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  has  been  satisfied. 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  thia  section  shall  not 
become  effective  until  one  yaar  after  the  date 
of  Its  enactment:  Providad,  That  claims 
which  arise  within  nine  months  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section  may 
be  heard  by  the  Commission  after  such  one 
year  period." 

Ssc.  106.  The  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as 
amended  (7  UJ5.C.  1  et  seq.),  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section: 

"Skc.  17.  The  Commission  shall  take  Into 
consideration  the  public  interest  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  antitrust  laws  as  well  as  the 
policies  and  purposes  of  this  Act  in  Issuing 
any  order  or  adopting  any  Commission  rule 
or  regulation,  or  in  requiring  or  approving 
any  bylaw,  rule,  or  regulation  of  a  contract 
market  or  registered  futures  association  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  16  of  this  Act." 
TITLE  n— REGULATION  0»  TRADING  AND 
EXCHANGE  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  301.  Section  a  (a)  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  2,  4). 
is  amended  as  follows: 


(A)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Oommodity  Ex- 
change Act.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  2,  4),  Is 
amended  by  striking  after  the  word  "eggs," 
the  word  "onions,". 

(B)  By  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  third  sentence  of  the  section  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  phrase  ",  and  all  other 
goods  and  articles,  except  onions  as  provided 
in  Public  Law  85-839,  and  all  services,  rights, 
and  Interests  in  which  contracts  for  future 
delivery  are  presently  or  in  the  future  dealt 
in:  Provided,  That  the  Commission  shall 
have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  transactions 
dealing  In,  resulting  in,  or  relating  to  con- 
tracts of  sale  of  a  conunodlty  for  future  de- 
livery, traded  or  executed  on  a  domestic  board 
of  trade  or  contract  market  or  on  any  other 
board  of  trade,  exchange,  or  market:  And 
provided  further.  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  supersede  or  limit  the  Jurisdic- 
tion at  any  time  conferred  on  the  Securities 
Exchange  Commission  or  other  regulatory 
authorities  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  restrict  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  such  other  authorities  from 
carrying  out  their  duties  and  responsibilities 
In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States." 

Sec.  202.  Section  2(a)  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  2,  4),  is 
amended  as  follows :  > 

By  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1) 
the  following  new  sentences:  "The  term 
'commodity  trading  advisor'  *all  mean  any 
person  who,  for  compensation  or  profit, 
engages  in  the  business  of  advising  others, 
either  directly  or  through  publications  or 
writings,  as  to  the  value  of  oommodlties  or 
as  to  the  advisability  of  trading  In  any  com- 
modity for  future  delivery  on  or  subject  to 
the  rules  of  any  contract  market,  or  who, 
for  compensation  or  profit,  and  as  part  of  a 
regular  business,  issues  o»  promulgates 
analyses  or  reports  concerning  commodities: 
but  does  not  include  (1)  any  bank  or  trust 
company,  (2)  any  newspaper  Reporter,  news- 
paper columnist,  newspaper  editor,  lawyer, 
accountant,  or  teacher,  (3)  any  floor  broker 
or  futures  commission  mer<*iant,  (4)  the 
publisher  of  any  bona  fide  newspaper,  news 
magazine,  or  business  or  financial  publica- 
tion of  general  and  regular  circulation  In- 
cluding their  employees,  (5)  any  contract 
market,  and  (6)  such  other  persons  not 
within  the  Intent  of  this  definition  as  the 
(Commission  may  specify  by  rtile,  regulation, 
or  order:  Provided,  That  the  furnishing  of 
such  services  by  the  foregoing  persons  is 
solely  incidental  to  the  conduct  of  their 
buslnesB  or  profession.  The  term  'commodity 
pool  operator'  shall  mean  any  |)erson  engaged 
In  a  business  which  is  of  the  nature  of  an 
Investment  trust,  syndicate,  or  similar  form 
of  enterprise,  and  who,  in  connection  there- 
with, solicits,  accepts,  or  receives  from  others 
funds,  securities,  or  property,  either  directly 
or  through  capital  contributions,  the  sale 
of  stock  or  other  forms  of  securities,  or 
otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  in  any 
commodity  for  future  delivery  on  or  subject 
to  the  rules  of  any  contract  market,  but 
does  not  Include  such  persoOs  not  within 
the  intent  of  this  definition  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  specify  by  rule  or  regulation  or  by 
order." 

Sec.  203.  The  Commodity  Exchange  Act. 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  41  (7  U.S.C.  61),  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  4J.  (1)  The  (Commission  shall  within 
six  months  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  and  subsequently  when  It  determines 
that  changes  are  required,  make  a  determina- 
tion, after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, whether  or  not  a  fioor  broker  may  trade 
for  his  own  account  or  any  account  in  which 
such  broker  has  tradhig  discretion,  and  also 
execute  a  customer's  order  for  future  delivery 
and,  if  the  Commission  determines  that  such 
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trades  and  such  executions  shall  be  p>er- 
irtitted.  the  Commission  shall  further  deter- 
mine the  terms,  conditions,  and  circum- 
stances under  which  such  trades  and  such 
executions  shall  be  conducted:  Provided, 
That  any  such  determination  shall,  at  a 
minimum,  take  Into  account  the  effect  upon 
Vr.e  liquidity  of  trading  of  each  market: 
And  provided  further.  That  nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  Commis- 
sion from  making  separate  determinations 
for  different  contract  markets  when  such  are 
warranted  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sion, or  to  prohibit  contract  markets  from 
setting  terms  and  conditions  more  restrictive 
than  those  set  by  the  Commission. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  within  six 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
and  subsequently  when  it  determines  that 
changes  are  required,  make  a  determination, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing, 
whether  or  not  a  futures  commission  mer- 
chant may  trade  for  its  own  account  or  any 
proprietary  account,  and,  if  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  such  trades  shall  be 
permitted  the  Commission  shall,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  further  deter- 
mine the  terms,  conditions,  and  circum- 
stances under  which  such  trades  shall  be 
conducted:  Provided,  That  any  such  deter- 
mination, at  a  minimum  shall  take  into 
account  the  effect  upon  the  liquidity  of 
trading  of  each  market:  And  provided 
further.  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  Commission  from 
making  separate  determinations  for  different 
contract  markets  when  such  are  warranted 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Commission,  or  to 
prohibit  contract  markets  from  setting 
terms  and  conditions  more  restrictive  than 
those  set   by   the   Commission. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Commodity  Exchange 
Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.),  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

•Sec.  4k.  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  be  associated  with  any  futures 
commission  merchant  or  with  any  agent  of 
a  futures  commission  merchant  as  a  partner, 
officer,  or  employee  (or  any  person  occupying 
a  similar  status  or  performing  similar  func- 
tions), in  any  capacity  which  Involves  (a) 
the  solicitation  or  acceptance  of  customer's 
orders  (other  than  In  a  clerical  capacity)  or 
(b)  the  supervision  of  any  person  or  per- 
sons so  engaged  unless  such  person  shall  have 
registered,  under  this  Act,  with  the  Com- 
mission and  such  registration  shall  not  have 
expired  nor  been  suspended  (and  the  period 
of  suspension  has  not  expired)  nor  revoked, 
and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  futures  com- 
mission merchant  or  any  agent  of  a  futures 
conunlsslon  merchant  to  permit  such  a  per- 
son to  become  or  remain  associated  with  him 
In  any  such  capacity  If  such  futures  commis- 
sion merchant  or  agent  knew  or  should  have 
known  that  such  person  was  not  so  registered 
or  that  such  registration  had  expired,  been 
suspended  (and  the  period  of  suspension  has 
not  expired)  or  revoked:  Provided,  That  any 
Individual  who  is  registered  as  a  fioor  broker 
or  futures  commission  merchant  (and  such 
registration  is  not  suspended  or  revoked) 
need  not  also  register  under  these  provisions; 
and 

"(2)  Any  person  desiring  to  be  so  regis- 
tered shall  make  application  to  the  Commis- 
sion in  the  form  and  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Commission  giving  such  Information  and 
facts  as  the  (Commission  may  deem  necessary 
concerning  the  applicant.  Such  person,  when 
registered  herevmder,  shall  likewise  continue 
to  report  and  furnish  to  the  Commission  such 
information  as  the  Commission  may  require. 
Such  registration  shall  expire  two  years  after 
the  effective  date  thereof,  and  shall  be  re- 
newed upon  application  therefor  unless  the 
registration  has  been  suspended  (and  the 
period  of  such  suspension  has  not  expired) 


or  revoked  after  not'ce  and  hearing  as  pre- 
scribed in  section  6(b)  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  upon  initial  registration  the  effective 
period  of  such  registration  shall  be  set  by 
the  Commission,  not  to  exceed  two  years 
from  the  effective  date  thereof  and  not  to  be 
less  than  one  year  from  the  enective  date 
thereof:  And  provided  further.  That  the 
Commission  may,  by  regulation,  specify  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  it  deems  appropriate 
to  protect  the  public  interest,  wherein  ex- 
ception to  a  written  proficiency  examination 
incident  to  registration  shall  be  afforded  an 
individual  who  has  demonstrated,  through 
training  and  exjjerience.  a  required  degree  of 
proficiency  and  skill  to  protect  the  interests 
of  customers  of  the  futures  commission  mer- 
chant or  associate  of  such  futures  commis- 
sion merchant  as  provided  herein." 

(b)  Section  6(b)  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  9).  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "fu- 
tures commission  merchant"  each  time  those 
words  appear,  the  following:  "or  any  person 
associated  therewith  as  described  in  section 
4k  of  this  Act,". 

(c)  Section  Bad)  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  12a(l)), 
is  amended  by  inserting  sifter  the  words  "fu- 
tures commission  merchants"  the  following: 
"and  persons  associated  therewith  as  de- 
scribed In  section  4k  of  this  Act,". 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Commodity  Exchange 
Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.).  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
sections: 

"Sec.  41.  It  Is  hereby  found  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  commodity  trading  advisors  and 
commodity  pool  operators  are  affected  with 
a  national  public  Interest  in  that,  among 
other  things — 

"(I)  their  advice,  counsel,  publications, 
writings,  analyses,  and  reports  are  furnished 
and  distributed,  and  their  contracts,  solici- 
tations, subscriptions,  agreements,  and  other 
arrangements  with  clients  take  place  and  are 
negotiated  and  performed  by  the  use  of  the 
mails  and  other  means  and  instrumentali- 
ties of  Interstate  commerce; 

"(2)  their  advice,  counsel,  publications, 
writings,  analyses,  and  reports  customarily 
relate  to  and  their  c^ierations  are  directed 
toward  and  cause  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
commodities  for  future  delivery  on  or  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  of  contract  markets;  and 

"(3)  the  foregoing  transactions  occur  In 
such  volume  as  substantially  to  affect  trans- 
actions on  contract  markets. 

"Sec.  4m.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  com- 
modity trading  adviser  or  commodity  pool 
operator,  unless  registered  under  this  Act, 
to  make  use  of  the  malls  or  any  means  or  in- 
strumentality of  Interstate  commerce  in  con- 
nection with  his  business  as  such  commodity 
trading  adviser  or  commodity  pool  operator: 
Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  commodity  trading  ad- 
viser who,  during  the  course  of  the  preceding 
twelve  months,  has  not  furnished  commod- 
ity trading  advice  to  more  than  fifteen  per- 
sons and  who  does  not  hold  himself  out  gen- 
erally to  the  public  as  a  conunodlty  trading 
adviser. 

"Sec.  4n.  Any  commodity  trading  adviser 
or  commodity  pool  operator,  or  any  person 
who  contemplates  becoming  a  commodity 
trading  adviser  or  commodity  pool  oper- 
ator, may  register  under  this  Act  by  filing 
an  application  with  the  Commission.  Such 
application  shall  contain  such  Information, 
in  such  form  and  detail,  as  the  Commission 
may,  by  rules  and  regulations,  prescribe  as 
necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  public  In- 
terest, including  the  following: 

"(A)  the  name  and  form  of  organization 
including  capital  structure,  under  which  the 
applicant  engages  <»"  intends  to  engage  in 
business;  the  name  of  the  State  under  the 
laws  of  which  he  is  organized;  the  location  of 


l<is  principal  business  office  and  branch  of- 
fices, if  anv  the  nanies  and  addresses  of  all 
parties,  officers,  directors,  and  persons  per- 
forming similar  functions  or,  if  the  applicant 
be  an  individual,  of  such  individual:  and  the 
number  of  einployees; 

"(lip  the  education,  the  business  affilia- 
tions for  the  past  ten  years,  and  the  present 
busiiieis  affiliations  of  the  applicant  and  of 
hlE  parcuerf.  officers,  directors,  and  persons 
perlorming  .'^in.llar  functions  and  of  ai.y  con- 
trolling person  thereof: 

"(C)  tiie  nature  of  the  business  of  the  ap- 
plicant, including  the  manner  of  giving  ad- 
vice  and   rendering   of   analyses  or   reports; 

"tDi  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  applicant  with  respect  to  clie-.ts' 
funds  and  accounts: 

"I El  the  basis  upon  which  the  applicar.t 
is  compensated;   antS 

"(F)  such  other  information  as  the  Com- 
mission may  require  to  determine  whether 
the  applicant  is  qualified  for  registration. 

"(2 1  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  such 
registration  shall  become  effective  thirty  days 
after  the  receipt  of  such  application  by  the 
Commission,  or  within  such  shorter  period 
of  time  as  the  Commission  may  determiiie. 

"(3 1  All  registrations  under  this  section 
shall  expire  on  the  30th  day  of  June  of  each 
year,  and  shall  be  renewed  upon  application 
therefor  subject  to  the  same  requirements 
as  in  the  case  of  an  original  application. 

"(4hAi  Every  commodity  traidlng  adviser 
and  commodity  pool  operator  registered 
under  this  Act  shall  maintain  books  and  rec- 
ords and  file  such  reports  in  such  form  and 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mission. All  such  books  and  records  shall  be 
kept  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years,  or 
longer  if  the  Commission  so  directs,  and  shall 
be  open  to  inspection  by  any  representative 
of  the  Commission  or  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Upon  the  request  of  the  Commis- 
sion, every  registered  commodity  tradln?  ad- 
viser and  commodity  pool  operator  shall  fur- 
nish the  name  and  address  of  each  client, 
subscriber,  or  participant,  and  submit  sam- 
ples or  copies  of  all  reports,  letters,  circulars, 
memorandums,  publications,  writings,  or 
other  literature  or  advice  distributed  to  cli- 
ents, subscribers,  or  participants,  or  pros- 
pective clients,  subscribers,  or  participants. 

"(P)  Unless  otherwise  authorized  by  the 
Commission  by  rule  or  regulation,  all  com- 
modity trading  advisers  and  commodity  pool 
operators  shall  make  a  full  and  complete 
disclosure  to  their  subscribers,  clients  or 
participants  of  all  futures  market  positions 
taken  or  held  by  the  Individual  principals 
of  their  organization. 

"(6)  Every  commodity  pool  operator  shall 
regularly  furnish  statements  of  account  to 
each  participant  in  his  operations.  Such 
statements  shall  be  In  such  form  and  man- 
ner as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commission 
and  shall  include  complete  information  as 
to  the  current  status  of  all  trading  accounts 
In  which  such  participant  has  an  interest. 

"(6)  The  Commission  Is  authorized,  with- 
out hearing,  to  deny  registration  to  any  per- 
son sis  a  commodity  trading  adviser  or  com- 
modity pool  operator  If  such  person  Is  sub- 
ject to  an  outstanding  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion denying  to  such  person  trading  privi- 
leges on  any  contract  market,  or  suspending 
or  revoking  the  registration  of  such  person 
as  a  commcxllty  trading  adviser,  commodity 
pool  operator,  futures  conunlsslon  merchant, 
or  fioor  broker,  or  suspending  or  expelling 
such  person  from  membership  on  any  con-1 
tract  n^arket. 

"(7)  The  Commission  after  hearing  mayj 
by  order  deny  registration,  revoke  or  suspend 
the  registration  of  any  commodity  trading 
adviser  or  conunodlty  pool  c^>erator  if  the 
(Commission  finds  that  such  denial,  revoca- 
tion, or  suspension  is  in  the  public  Interest 
and  that — 
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"(A)  the  operations  of  such  person  dis- 
rupt or  tend  to  dlampt  orderly  marketing 
conditions,  or  cause  or  tend  to  cause  sudden 
or  unreasonable  fluctuations  or  unwarranted 
changes  In  the  prices  of  commodltlea;   or 

"(B)  such  commodity  trading  advisor  or 
commodity  pool  operator,  or  any  partner, 
officer,  director,  person  performing  similar 
function,  or  controlling  person   thereof — 

"(I)  has  within  ten  years  of  the  issuance 
of  such  order  been  convicted  of  any  felony 
or  misdemeanor  Involving  the  purchase  or 
sale  of  any  commodity  or  security,  or  arising 
out  of  any  conduct  or  practice  of  such  com- 
modity trading  advisor  or  commodity  pool 
operator  or  affiliated  person  as  a  commodity 
trading  advleor  or  commodity  pool  o- era  tor; 
or 

"(11)  at  the  time  of  the  issuance  of  such 
order.  Is  permanently  or  temporarily  en- 
joined by  order.  Judgment  or  decree  of  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  from  acting 
as  a  commodity  trading  advisor,  commodity 
pod  operator,  futures  commission  merchant, 
cr  floor  broker,  or  as  an  afHUated  person  or 
'•mployee  of  any  of  the  foregoing,  or  from 
engaging  In  or  continuing  any  conduct  or 
practice  In  connection  with  any  such  ac- 
tivity or  In  connection  with  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  commodities  or  securities. 

"(C)  any  partner,  officer,  or  director  of 
such  commodity  trading  advisor  or  commod- 
ity pool  cq>erator,  oc  any  person  performing 
a  similar  functl<»i  or  any  controlling  person 
thereof  Is  subject  to  an  outstanding  order  of 
the  CommlHBlon  denying  trading  privileges  on 
any  contract  market  to  such  person,  or 
suspending  or  revoking  the  registration  of 
such  person  as  a  commodity  trading  advitior, 
coQimodlty  pool  operator,  futures  commission 
merchant,  or  floor  broker,  or  stispending  or 
expelling  such  person  from  membership  on 
any  contract  market. 

"S«c.  4o.  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
conunodlty  trading  advisor  or  community 
pool  operator  registered  under  this  Act,  by 
tise  of  the  ntails  or  any  means  or  instru- 
mentality of  interestate  commerce,  directly 
or  indirectly — 

"(A)  to  employ  any  device,  scheme,  or 
artifice  to  defraud  any  client  or  participant 
or  proqMctiTe  dtont  or  pvUclpant;  or 

"(B)  to  engage  In  any  transactton,  prac- 
tice, or  course  of  bualneM  which  operates  as 
a  fraud  or  deceit  upon  any  client  ot  p«rticl- 
pant  or  prospective  client  or  participant. 

"(3)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  com- 
modity trading  advisor  or  conunodlty  pool 
operator  registered  under  this  Act  to  repre- 
sent or  Imply  In  any  manner  whatsoever  that 
he  has  been  sponsored,  recommended,  or  ap- 
proved, or  that  bis  abilities  or  qualifications 
have  in  any  respect  been  passed  upon,  by 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  or  officer 
thereof:  Provided,  That  this  section  shall 
not  be .  construed  to  prohibit  a  statement 
that  a  person  Is  regtstered  under  this  Act 
as  a  commodity  trading  advisor  or  com- 
modity pool  operator.  If  such  statement  is 
true  in  fact  and  If  the  effect  of  stich  registra- 
tion is  not  misrepresented." 

(b)  Section  6[h)  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  9),  Is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before 
the  words  "or  as  floor  broker"  each  time  those 
words  appear,  the  following:  ",  commodity 
trading  advisor,  commodity  pool  operator". 

(c)  Section  8a(l)  of  the  Commodity  Kx- 
change  Act.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  13a(l)), 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
the  words  "and  floor  brokers"  the  following: 
"conunodlty  trading  advisors,  commodity 
pool  operators". 

See.  206.  The  Commodity  Exchange  Act. 
as  amended  (7  VJS.C.  1  st  seq.).  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  4p.  The  Oommlsslon  may  specify  by 
rules  and  regulations  appropriate  standards 
wild    respect    to   training,   experience,    and 


such  other  qualifications  as  the  Commission 
finds  necessary  or  desirable  to  insure  the  fit- 
ness of  futures  oommlaslon  merchants,  floor 
brokers,  and  those  persons  associated  with 
futiu^s  conunlsslon  merchants  or  floor  brok- 
ers. In  connection  therewltli,  the  Commis- 
sion may  prescribe  by  rules  and  regulations 
the  adoption  of  wTltten  profiolency  examina- 
tions to  be  given  to  applicanfts  for  registra- 
tion as  futures  commission  merchants,  floor 
brokers,  and  those  persons  associated  with 
futxires  commission  merchants  or  floor  brok- 
ers, and  the  establishment  of  reasonable  fees 
to  be  charged  to  suoh  applicants  to  cover  the 
administration  of  such  examinations.  The 
Commission  may  further  preBcribe  by  rules 
and  regulations  that  in  lieu  of  examinations 
administered  by  the  CommlaBlon.  registered 
futures  associations  registered  under  section 
16  of  this  Act  or  contract  maikets  may  adopt 
written  proficiency  examinations  to  be  given 
to  applicants  for  registration  as  futures  com- 
mission merchants,  floor  brokers,  and  those 
persons  associated  with  futures  commission 
merchants  or  floor  brokers,  and  charge  rea- 
sonable fees  to  such  applicants  to  cover  the 
administration  of  such  examinations." 

Sec.  207.  Section  6  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  7),  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (f) 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  When  such  board  of  trade  demon- 
strates that  the  prices  InvolTed  In  transac- 
tions for  future  delivery  In  the  commodity 
for  which  designation  as  a  contract  market 
Is  sought  are.  or  reasonably  OBn  be  expected 
to  be,  generally  quoted  and  disseminated  as 
a  baiils  for  determining  prlcee  to  producers, 
merchants,  or  consimiers  of  such  commodity 
or  the  products  or  byproducts  thereof  or  that 
such  transactions  are,  or  reasonably  can  be 
expected  to  be,  utilized  by  producers,  mer- 
chants, or  consumers  engagsd  in  handling 
such  conunodlty  or  the  products  or  byprod- 
ucts thereof  in  interstate  oommerce  as  a 
means  of  hedging  themselves  against  possible 
loss  through  fluctviatlons  in  price." 

Ssc.  208.  Section  6a  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act.  as  amended  (7  D.8.C.  7a),  Is 
amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (8)  thereof: 

(b)  by  striking  out  "the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture." at  the  end  of  subsection  (9) 
thereof  and  inserting  In  lie*  thereof  "the 
Commission;";  and 

(c)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(9)  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(10)  permit  the  delivery  o*  any  commod- 
ity, on  contracts  of  sale  thereof  for  future 
delivery,  of  such  grade  or  ffaaea.  at  such 
point  or  points  and  at  such  quality  and  loca- 
tlonal  price  differentials  as  will  tend  to  pre- 
vent or  diminish  price  manlpalatlon,  market 
congestion,  or  the  abnormal  movement  of 
such  commodity  In  interstate  conunerce.  If 
the  Commission  after  investigation  finds 
that  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  a 
contract  market  permitting  delivery  of  any 
commodity  on  contracts  of  siile  thereof  for 
future  delivery,  do  not  accomplish  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  subsection,  then  the  Com- 
mission shall  notify  the  contract  market  of 
its  finding  and  afford  the  contract  market 
an  opportunity  to  make  appropriate  changes 
In  such  rules  and  regulations.  If  the  contract 
market  within  sixty  days  of  such  notification 
falls  to  make  the  changes  which  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  are  necessary  to 
acc(Hnpllsh  the  objectives  of  this  subsection, 
then  the  Commission  after  granting  the  con- 
tract market  an  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
may  change  or  supplement  such  rules  and 
regxilatlons  of  the  contract  market  to  achieve 
the  above  objectives:  Provide4,  That  any  or- 
der Issued  under  this  paragfaph  shall  not 
apply  to  contracts  of  sale  tar  future  delivery 
In  any  months  In  which  contracts  are  cur- 
rently outstanding  and  open:  And  provided 


further,  That  no  requirement  for  an  addi- 
tional delivery  point  or  points  shall  be  pro- 
mulgated following  hearings  until  the  con- 
tract market  affected  has  had  notice  and 
opportunity  to  flle  exceptions  to  the  pro- 
posed order  determining  the  location  and^ 
number  of  such  delivery  point  or  points; 
and". 

Sec.  209.  Section  5a  of  th«  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7  VB.O.  7a),  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (11) 
as  follows: 

"(11)  provide  a  fair  and  equitable  proce- 
dure through  arbitration  or  Otherwise  for 
the  settlement  of  customer's  claims  and 
grievances  against  any  member  or  employee 
thereof:  Provided,  That  (1)  th»  use  of  such 
procedure  by  a  customer  shall  be  voluntary. 
(11)  the  procedure  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
any  claim  in  excess  of  $5,000,  (ill)  the  pro- 
cedure shall  not  restilt  in  any  compulsory 
payment  except  as  agreed  upon  between 
the  parties,  and  (iv)  the  term  'customer'  as 
used  in  this  subsection  shall  Sot  include  a 
futures  commission  merchant  or  a  floor 
broker;  and  ". 

Sec.  210.  Section  6a  of  the  Ccsnmodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended  (7  VS.C.  7a)  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
section (12)  as  follows: 

"(12)  submit  to  the  Commission  for  Its  ' 
approval  all  bylaws,  rules,  regulations,  and 
resolutions  made  or  Issued  by  Such  contract 
market,  or  by  the  governing  I>oard  thereof 
or  any  conamittee  thereof  which  relate  to 
terms  and  conditions  in  conttracts  of  sale 
to  be  executed  on  or  subject  to  the  rules  of 
such  contract  market  or  relate  to  other 
trading  requirements  except  those  relating 
to  the  setting  of  levels  of  mai^ln,  and  the 
Commission  shall  approve  such  bylaws,  rules, 
regulations,  and  resolutions  u|>on  a  deter- 
mination that  such  bylaws,  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  resolutions  are  not  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Commission  and  thereafter  the 
Commission  shall  disapprove,  after  appro- 
priate notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing, 
any  bylaw,  rule,  regulation,  or  resolu- 
tion which  the  Commission  finds  at  any  time 
is  In  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
or  the  regulation  of  the  Commtasion." 

Sec  211.  The  Commodity  Exchange  Act, 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the 
following  new  section  Immediately  after 
section  6b   (7  UJ3.C.   13a)  : 

"Sec.  6c.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the 
Commission  that  any  contract  nmrket  or 
other  person  has  engaged,  Is  engaging,  or 
is  about  to  engage  in  any  act  or  practice 
constituting  a  violation  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  rule,  regula-fiion,  or  order 
thereunder,  or  is  In  a  position  to  effectuate 
a  'squeeze'  or  corner  or  otherwise  restrain 
trading  In  any  commodity  fof  future  de- 
livery, the  Commission  may  notify  the  At- 
torney General,  and  the  Attorney  General 
may  bring  an  action  In  the  pr(^>«r  district 
court  of  the  United  States  or  the  proper 
United  States  court  of  any  territory  or  other 
place  subject  to  the  Jiurlsdiotlon  of  the 
United  States,  to  enjoin  such  act  or  prac- 
tice, or  to  enjoin  the  continued  malnte- 
nance  of  such  a  position,  or  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  this  Act,  or  any  rule,  regula- 
tion or  order  thereunder,  and  said  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  entertain  such 
actions:  Provided,  That  no  restraining  order 
or  Injunction  for  violation  o|  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  Issued  ex  parte 
by  said  court.  Upon  a  proper  showing,  a 
permanent  or  temporary  Injunction  or  re- 
straining order  shall  be  granted  without 
bond.  Upon  application  of  the  Attorney 
General,  the  district  courts  ot  the  United 
States  and  the  United  States  courts  of  any 
territory  or  other  place  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  sb»U  also  have 
Jurisdiction  to  Issue  writs  of  mandamus,  or 
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orders  aff(»'ding  like  relief,  commcmdlng  any 
person  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  of  the 
Crmmission  thereunder,  including  the  re- 
quirement that  such  person  take  such 
action  as  is  necessary  to  remove  the  danger 
of  violation  of  this  Act  or  any  such  rule, 
regulation,  or  order:  Provided,  That  no 
such  writ  of  mandamus,  or  order  afford- 
ing like  relief,  shall  be  Issued  ex  parte. 
Any  action  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  in  the  district  wherein  the  de- 
fendant is  found  or  is  an  inhabitant  or 
transacts  business  or  in  the  district  where 
the  act  or  practice  occurred,  is  occurring, 
or  is  about  to  occur,  or  where  such  position 
Is  maintained,  and  process  in  such  cases  may 
be  served  in  any  district  In  which  the  de- 
fendant is  an  Inhabitant  or  wherever  the 
defendant  may  be  found." 

Sec.  212.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  8,  9, 
13b.  15),  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  by  substituting  a  comma  for  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  foxirth  sentence  in  para- 
graph (b)  and  adding  thereafter  the  follow- 
ing: "and  may  assess  such  person  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $100,000  for  each 
such  violation."; 

(2)  by  adding.  In  the  sixth  sentence  In 
paragraph  (b) ,  a  comma  after  the  word 
"petition"  and  inserting  thereafter  and  be- 
fore the  word  "praying"  the  following 
phrase:  "within  fifteen  days  after  the  notice 
of  such  order  is  given  to  the  offending  per- 
son,"; and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (c)  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(d)  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
money  penalty  assessed  under  pararaph  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider: In  the  case  of  a  person  whose  primary 
business  involves  the  use  of  the  commodity 
futures  market — the  appropriateness  of  such 
penalty  to  the  size  of  the  bxisiness  of  the 
charged,  the  extent  of  such  person's  ability 
to  continue  In  business,  and  the  gravity  of 
the  violation;  and  in  the  case  of  a  person 
whose  primary  business  does  not  involve  the 
tise  of  the  commodity  futures  market — the 
appropriateness  of  such  penalty  to  the  net 
worth  of  the  person  charged,  and  the  gravity 
of  the  violation.  If  the  offending  person  upon 
whom  such  penalty  is  imposed,  after  the 
lapse  of  the  period  allowed  for  appeal  or  after 
the  affirmance  of  such  penalty,  shall  fall  to 
pay  such  penalty  the  Commission  shall  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General  who  shall 
recover  such  penalty  by  action  In  the  ap- 
prc^rlate  United  States  district  court." 

(b)  Section  6b  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  13a),  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6b.  If  any  contract  market  is  not 
enforcing  or  has  not  enforced  its  rules  of 
government  made  a  condition  of  its  designa- 
tion as  set  forth  in  section  6  of  this  Act,  or 
If  any  contract  market,  or  any  director, 
officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  any  contract 
market  otherwise  is  violating  or  has  violated 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  of 
the  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  of  the  Com- 
mission thereunder,  the  Commission  may, 
upon  notice  and  hearing  and  subject  to  ap- 
I>eal  as  in  other  cases  provided  for  in  para- 
graph (a)  of  section  6  of  this  Act,  make  and 
enter  an  order  directing  that  such  contract 
market,  director,  officer,  agent,  or  employee 
shall  cease  and  desist  from  such  violation, 
and  assess  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
•100,000  for  each  such  violation.  If  such 
contract  market,  director,  officer,  agent,  or 
employee,  after  the  entry  of  such  a  cease  and 
desist  order  and  the  lapse  of  the  period  allow- 
ed for  appeal  of  such  order  or  after  the 
affirmance  of  such  order,  shall  faU  or  refuse 
to  obey  or  comply  with  such  order,  such 
contract  market,  director,  officer,  agent,  or 
employee  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 


and,  up>on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $100,000  or  imprisoned  for 
not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  one 
year,  or  both.  Each  day  during  which  such 
failure  or  refusal  to  obey  such  cease  and 
desist  order  continues  shall  be  deemed  a 
separate  offense.  If  the  offending  contract 
market  or  other  person  upon  whom  such 
penalty  is  imposed,  after  the  lapse  of  the 
period  allowed  for  appeal  or  after  the  affirm- 
ance of  such  penalty,  shall  fail  to  pay  such 
penalty,  the  Commission  shall  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Attorney  General  who  shall  re- 
cover such  penalty  by  action  in  the  appro- 
priate United  States  district  court.  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  the  money  penalty 
assessed  under  his  section,  the  Commission 
shall  consider  the  appropriateness  of  such 
penalty  to  the  net  worth  of  the  offending 
person  and  the  gravity  of  the  offense,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  contract  market  shall  fur- 
ther consider  whether  the  amount  of  the 
penalty  will  materially  impair  the  contract 
market's  ability  to  carry  on  Its  operations 
and  duties." 

(c)  Section  6(c)  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  13b),  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "not  less  than 
$500  nor  more  than  $10,000"  and  substituting 
therefor  the  words  "not  more  than  $100,- 
000'. 

(d)  Section  9  of  the  Conunodlty  Exchange 
Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  13),  is  amended 
as  follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  figures  "$10,000"  and  substituting  there- 
for the  figures  "$100,000". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  figures  "$10,000"  and  substituting  there- 
for the  figures  "$100,000". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  figures  "$10,0(X)"  and  substituting  there- 
for the  figures  "$100,000". 

Sec.  213.  Section  8a  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  12(a)),  is 
amended  by  striking  subsection  (7)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(7)  to  alter  or  supplement  the  rules  of 
such  contract  market  Insofar  as  necessary 
or  appropriate  by  rule  or  regulation  or  by 
order,  if  after  making  the  appropriate  re- 
quest in  writing  to  a  contract  market  that 
such  contract  market  effect  on  Its  own  be- 
half specified  changes  In  its  rules  and  prac- 
tices, and  after  appropriate  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  such  contract  market  has  not 
made  the  changes  so  required,  and  that  such 
changes  are  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the 
protection  of  persons  producing,  handling, 
processing,  or  consuming  any  commodity 
traded  for  future  delivery  on  such  contract 
market,  or  the  product  or  b3?product  there- 
of, or  for  the  protection  of  traders  or  to 
Insure  fair  dealing  in  commodities  traded  for 
future  delivery  on  such  contract  market. 
Such  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  may  specify 
changes  with  respect  to  such  matters  as: 

"(A)  terms  or  conditions  in  contracts  of 
sale  to  be  executed  on  or  subject  to  the  rules 
of  such  contract  market; 

"(B)  the  form  or  manner  of  execution  of 
purchases  and  sales  for  future  delivery; 

"(C)  other  trading  requirements,  excepting 
the  setting  of  levels  of  margin; 

"(D)  safeguards  with  respect  to  the  finan- 
cial responsibility  of  members; 

"(E)  the  manner,  method,  and  place  of 
soliciting  business,  including  the  content  of 
such  solicitations;  and 

"(F)  the  form  and  manner  of  handling, 
recording,  and  accounting  for  customers'  or- 
ders, transactions,  and  accounts;  and". 

Sec.  214.  Section  8a  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  12a),  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section (8) : 

"(8)   to  make  and  promulgate  such  rules 


and  regulations  with  respect  to  those  per- 
sons registered  under  this  Act,  who  are  not 
members  of  a  contract  market,  as  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Commission  are  reasonably 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  taterest  and 
promote  just  and  equitable  principles  of 
trade,  including  but  not  limited  to  the  man- 
ner, method,  and  place  of  soliciting  business, 
including  the  content  of  such  solicitation; 
and". 

Sec.  215.  Section  a  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  12a).  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  foUowmg  new  sub- 
section (9)  : 

"(9)  (A)  to  direct  the  contract  market, 
whenever  it  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
amount  of  deliverable  supplies,  the  number 
of  open  contracts,  the  relative  size  of  indi- 
vidual traders'  positions,  the  amount  and 
direction  of  price  movements  in  cash  and 
futures  markets,  the  impact  of  government 
edicts  and  regulations,  the  existence  of  a 
market  emergency,  or  any  other  such  mar- 
ket factor  creates  a  condition  which  threat- 
ens orderly  trading  in,  or  liquidation  of,  any 
futures  contract,  to  take  such  action  as  in 
the  Commission's  judgment  is  necessary  to 
maintain  or  restore  orderly  trading  In.  or 
liquidation  of,  any  futures  contract.  Such 
actions  may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
the  following: 

"'  ( i  I  Limit  trading  to  liquidation  only; 

"(2)  Extend  the  expiration  date  of  a  fu- 
tures contract; 

"(3»  Extend  the  time  for  making  deliveries 
in  fulfillment  of  a  futures  contract; 

"(4)  Order  liquidation  of  all  or  part  of 
any  open  contracts  under  such  terms  as  the 
Commission  deems  necessary; 

"(5)    Suspend  trading; 

"(6)  Order  the  fixing  of  a  settlement  price 
for  the  liquidation  of  a  futures  contract; 
and 

"(7)  Any  other  action  necessary  to  pre- 
vent significant  intervention  or  manipula- 
tion by  a  foreign  government. 

"(B)  as  used  herein,  the  term  'market 
emergency'  shall  be  defined  to  mean  signifi- 
cant intervention  of  foreign  governments  In 
the  futures  market,  war  or  other  national 
emergency,  price  controls,  export  embargoes, 
or  any  other  significant  disruption  of  nor- 
mal commercial  processes  which  can  reason- 
ably be  deemed  to  affect  futiwes  transac- 
tions: Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall 
be  deemed  to  limit  the  meaning  or  interpre- 
tation given  by  a  contract  market  to  the 
terms  'market  emergency',  'emergency'  or 
equivalent  language  In  its  own  bylaws,  rules, 
regulations,  or  resolutions.". 
TITLE    III— ENABLING    AtrTHORTTY    FOR 

CREATION  OF  NATIONAL  FUTURES  AS- 
SOCIATIONS 

Sec.  301.  The  Commodity  Exchange  Act. 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.).  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  16.  (a)  Any  association  of  persons 
may  be  registered  with  the  Commission  as  a 
registered  futures  association  pursuant  to 
subsection  yb)  of  this  section,  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  hereinafter  provided 
in  this  section,  by  filing  with  the  Commis- 
sion for  review  and  approval  a  registration 
statement  in  such  form  as  the  Conunlsslon 
may  prescribe,  setting  forth  the  Information, 
and  accompanied  by  the  documents,  below 
sptecified: 

"(1)  Data  as  to  its  organization,  member- 
ship, and  rules  of  procedure,  and  such  other 
information  as  the  Commission  may  by  rules 
and  regulations  require  as  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  public  Interest;  and 

"(2)  Copies  of  its  constitution,  charter, 
or  articles  of  incorporation  or  association, 
with  all  amendments  thereto,  and  of  Its  by- 
laws, and  of  any  rules  or  Instruments  cor- 
responding to  the  foregoing,  whatever  the 
name,  hereinafter  In  this  section  collectively 
referred  to  as  the  'rules  of  the  association'. 
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"(b)  An  appllc»nt  association  ahsll  not  be 
registered  «a  a,  futures  Maoclation  utiless 
the  Coounlsslan  XUmU,  under  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  Conunlsslon,  that — 

"(1)  such  assocutlon  Is  In  the  public 
Interest  and  that  it  will  be  able  to  comply 
with  the  provldona  of  this  section  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  thereunder  and  to  carry 
out  the  ptupoaee  of  this  subsection; 

"(2)  the  rules  of  the  association  provide 
tliat  any  person  registered  under  this  Act, 
contract  mailEet,  or  any  other  person  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  Commis- 
sion as  eligible  for  membership  may  become 
a  member  of  such  association,  except  such 
aa  are  excluded  piusuant  to  paragraph  (3) 
cr  (4)  of  this  subsection,  or  a  rule  of  the 
association  permitted  under  this  para^graph. 
The  rules  at  the  association  may  restrict 
membership  In  such  association  on  such 
specified  basis  relating  to  the  type  of  busi- 
ness done  by  Its  members,  or  on  such  other 
specified  and  appropriate  basis,  as  appears 
to  the  Commission  to  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate in  the  public  interest  and  to  carry  out 
the  pvirpoee  of  this  section.  Rules  adopted 
by  the  association  may  provide  that  the 
association  may,  unless  the  Commission  di- 
rects otherwise  in  cases  in  which  the  Com- 
mission finds  It  appropriate  In  the  public 
interest  so  to  direct,  deny  admission  to,  or 
refuse  to  continue  In  such  association  any 
person  U  (1)  such  person,  whether  prior  or 
subsequent  to  becoming  registered  as  such, 
or  (U)  any  person  associated  within  the 
meaning  of  'associated  person'  as  set  forth 
in  section  4(k)  of  this  Act,  whether  prior  or 
subsequent  to  becoming  so  associated,  has 
been  and  Is  suspended  or  expelled  from  a 
contract  market  or  has  been  and  is  barred  or 
suspended  from  being  associated  with  all 
members  of  such  contract  market,  for  viola- 
tion of  any  rule  of  such  contract  market; 

"(3)  the  rules  of  the  association  provide 
that,  except  with  the  a|q>roval  or  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  Commission  In  cases  in  which 
the  Commission  finds  it  appropriate  in  the 
public  Interest  so  to  approve  or  direct,  no 
person  shall  be  admitted  to  or  continued  In 
membership  in  such  assoclatlou.  if  such 
person — 

" <  A)  has  been  and  Is  suq>ended  or  expelled 
frc»n  a  registered  futures  association  or  from 
a  contract  market  or  has  been  and  is  barred 
or  suspended  from  being  associated  with  all 
members  of  s\ich  association  or  from  being 
associated  with  all  members  of  such  con- 
tract market,  for  violation  of  any  rule  of 
such  association  or  contract  market  which 
prohibits  any  act  or  transaction  constituting 
conduct  inconsistent  with  Just  and  equitable 
principles  of  trade,  or  requires  any  act  the 
omission  of  which  constitutes  conduct  In- 
consistent with  Just  and  equitable  principles 
of  trade:  or 

"(B)  Is  subject  to  an  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion denying,  siispendlng,  or  revowing  his 
registration  pursuant  to  section  6(b)  of  this 
Act  (7  VS.C.  9),  or  expelling  or  suspending 
him  from  membership  In  a  registered  futures 
association  or  a  contract  market,  or  barring 
or  suspending  him  from  being  associated 
with  a  futures  commission  merchant;   or 

"(C)  whether  prior  or  subsequent  to  be- 
coming a  member,  by  his  conduct  while  as- 
sociated with  a  member,  was  a  cause  of  any 
suspension,  expulsion,  or  order  of  the  charsM;- 
ter  described  in  clause  (A)  or  (B)  which  Is 
In  effect  with  respect  to  such  member,  and 
in  entering  such  a  suspension,  expulsion,  or 
order,  the  Commission  or  any  such  contract 
market  or  association  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  determine  whether  or  not  any  person  was 
a  catise  thereof;  or 

"(D)  has  associated  with  him  any  person 
who  Is  known,  or  In  the  exercise  of  reason- 
able care  should  be  known,  to  him  to  be  a 
person  who  woiUd  be  Ineligible  for  admission 
to  or  continuance  In  membership  under 
clause  (A),  (B),or  (C)  of  this  paragraph. 


"(4)  the  rules  of  the  asaoclatlon  provide 
that,  except  with  the  approval  or  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  Commission  in  cases  in  which 
the  Commission  finds  it  appropriate  In  the 
public  Interest  so  to  approve  or  direct,  no 
person  shall  become  a  member  and  no 
natural  person  shall  become  a  p>erson  asso- 
ciated with  a  member,  unless  such  person 
is  qualified  to  become  a  member  or  a  person 
associated  with  a  member  in  conformity  with 
specified  and  appropriate  standards  with  re- 
spect to  the  traming,  experience,  and  such 
other  qualification  of  sucti  person  of  the 
association  finds  necessary  or  desirable,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  member,  the  financial  respon- 
sibility of  such  a  member.  For  the  purpose 
of  defining  such  standards  and  the  applica- 
tion thereof,  such  rules  may-^ 

'•(A)  appropriately  classify  prospective 
members  (taking  into  account  relevant  mat- 
ters, including  type  or  nature  of  business 
done )  and  persons  proposed  to  be  associated 
with  members. 

"(B)  specify  that  all  or  any  portion  of  such 
standard  shall  be  applicable  to  any  such 
class. 

"(C)  require  persons  In  any  such  class  to 
pass  examinations  prescribed  In  accordance 
with  such  rules. 

"(D)  provide  that  persons  In  any  such  class 
other  than  prospective  members  and  part- 
ners, officers  and  supervisory  employees 
(which  latter  term  may  be  defined  by  such 
rules  and  as  so  defined  shall  Include  branch 
managers  of  members)  of  members,  may  be 
qualified  solely  on  the  basis  of  compllaixce 
with  specified  standards  of  training  and  such 
other  qualifications  as  the  association  finds 
appropriate. 

"(E)  provide  that  applications  to  become 
a  member  or  a  person  associated  with  a  mem- 
ber shall  set  forth  such  faets  as  the  asso- 
ciation may  prescribe  as  to  the  training, 
experience,  and  other  qualifications  (includ- 
ing. In  the  case  of  an  applicant  for  member- 
ship, financial  responsibility)  of  the  appli- 
cant and  that  the  association  shall  adopt 
procedures  for  verification  of  qualifications 
of  the  applicant. 

"(P)  require  any  class  at  persons  asso- 
ciated with  a  member  to  be  registered  with 
the  association  in  accordance  with  procedures 
specified  by  such  rules  (and  any  application 
or  document  supplemental  thereto  required 
by  such  rules  of  a  person  seeking  to  be 
registered  with  such  association  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  6 
of  the  Act,  be  deemed  an  application  required 
to  be  filed  under  this  section) . 

"(5)  the  rules  of  the  association  assure  a 
fair  representation  of  Its  members  In  the 
ad<^tlon  of  any  rule  of  the  association  w 
amendment  thereto,  the  selfction  of  Its  of- 
ficers and  directors,  and  In  all  other  phases 
of  the  administration  of  its  alTairs. 

"(6)  the  rules  of  the  association  provide 
for  the  equitable  allocation  of  dues  among 
Its  members,  to  defray  reasonable  expenses 
of  administration. 

"(7)  the  rules  of  the  association  are  de- 
signed to  prevent  fraudulent  and  manipula- 
tive acts  and  practices,  to  promote  Just  and 
equitable  principles  of  trade.  In  general,  to 
protect  the  public  Interest,  and  to  remove 
impediments  to  and  perfect  the  mechanism 
of  free  and  open  futures  trading. 

"(8)  the  rules  of  the  association  provide 
that  Its  members  and  persona  associated  with 
Its  members  shall  be  appioprlately  disci- 
plined, by  expulsion,  suspension,  fine,  cen- 
sure, or  being  stispended  or  barred  from  being 
associated  with  all  membert,  or  any  other 
fitting  penaJty,  for  any  violation  of  its  rules. 

"(9)  the  rules  of  the  association  provide  a 
fair  and  orderly  procedtu'e  with  respect  to 
the  disciplining  of  members  and  persons  as- 
sociated with  members  and  the  denial  of 
membership  to  any  person  seeking  member- 
ship therein  or  the  barring  of  any  person 
from  being  associated  with  a  member.  In 
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any  proceeding  to  determine  whetlier  any 
member  or  other  person  shall  be  disciplined, 
such  rules  shall  require  that  specific  charges 
be  brought;  that  such  member  or  person 
shall  be  notified  of.  and  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  defend  at^dnst,  suclj  charges;  that 
charges;  that  a  record  shall  be  kept;  and 
that  the  determination  shall  Include — 

"(A)  a  statement  setting  forth  any  act  or 
practice  In  which  such  member  or  other 
person  may  be  found  to  have  engaged,  or 
which  such  member  or  other  person  may  be 
found  to  have  omitted. 

"(B)  a  statement  setting  foeth  the  specific 
rule  or  rules  of  the  association  of  which  any 
such  act  or  practice,  or  omission  to  act.  Is 
deemed  to  be  in  violation. 

"(C)  a  statement  whether  the  acts  or  prac- 
tices prohibited  by  such  rule  or  rules,  or  the 
omission  of  any  act  required  thereby,  are 
deemed  to  constitute  conduct  Inconsistent 
with  Just  and  equitable  prlnclf  les  of  trade. 

"(D)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  penalty 
Imposed. 

In  any  proceeding  to  determine  whether  a 
person  shall  be  denied  membership  or 
whether  a  person  shall  be  barred  from 
being  associated  with  a  ineml>er,  such 
rules  shall  provide  that  the  person  shall  be 
notified  of,  and  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  upon,  the  specific  grounds  for  denial 
or  bar  which  are  under  consideration;  that 
a  record  shall  be  kept;  and  tbat  the  deter- 
mination shall  set  torth  the  specific  grounds 
upon  which  the  denial  or  bar  Is  based. 

"(10)  the  rules  of  the  association  for  a  fair 
and  equitable  procedure  throi^gh  arbitration 
or  otherwise  for  the  settlement  of  customer's 
claims  and  grievances  against  any  member  or 
employee  thereof:  Provided,  That  (1)  the  use 
of  such  procedure  by  a  customer  shall  be 
voluntary,  (11)  the  procedure  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  any  claim  In  excess  of  $5,000, 
(111)  the  procedure  shall  not  result  In  any 
compulsory  payment  except  aa  agreed  upon 
between  the  parties,  and  (iv)  the  term  'cus- 
tomer' as  used  In  this  subsection  shall  not 
Include  a  futures  commission  merchant  or  a 
floor  broker. 

"(c)  The  Commission  may,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  suspend  the 
registration  of  any  futures  aasoclatlon  If  It 
finds  that  the  rules  thereof  do  not  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Commission,  and 
any  such  suspension  shall  reaialn  In  effect 
tuitU  the  Commission  Issues  an  order  deter- 
mining that  such  rules  have  been  modified 
to  conform  with  such  requlrctnents. 

"(d)  In  addition  to  the  feea  and  charges 
authorized  by  section  8a(4)  of  this  Act,  each 
person  registered  tmder  this  Act,  who  Is  not 
a  member  of  a  futures  association  registered 
pursuant  to  this  section,  shsU  pay  to  the 
Commission  such  reasonable  fee  and  charges 
as  may  be  necessary  to  defray  the  costs  of 
additional  regulatory  duties  required  to  be 
performed  by  the  Commission  because  such 
person  is  not  a  member  of  a  registered  fu- 
tures association.  The  Commission  shall  es- 
tablish such  additional  fees  and  charges  by 
rules  and  regulations. 

"(e)  Any  person  registered  under  this  Act, 
who  Is  not  a  member  of  a  futures  association 
registered  pursuant  to  this  seotlon,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  requirements  and  obliga- 
tions of  this  Act  and  the  regulations  there- 
under shall  be  subject  to  sudh  other  rules 
and  reg^ations  as  the  Commission  may  find 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  interest  and 
promote  Just  and  equitable  principles  of 
trade. 

"(f)  Upon  filing  of  an  amplication  for 
registration  pursuant  to  subjection  (a) ,  the 
Commission  shaU  by  order  grant  such  regis- 
tration if  the  requirements  of  this  section 
are  satisfied.  If,  after  appropriate  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing.  It  appears  to  the 
Commlsson  that  any  reqiilremefit  of  this  sec- 
tion is  not  satisfied,  the  Comimlssion  shall  by 
order  deny  such  registration. 
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"(g)  A  registered  futures  association  may, 
upon  such  reasonable  notice  as  the  Conunls- 
slon may  deem  necessary  In  the  public  In- 
terest withdraw  from  reglstratlcm  by  filing 
with  the  Commission  a  written  notice  of 
withdrawal  in  such  focm  as  the  Commission 
may  by  rules  and  regulations  prescribe. 

"(h)  If  any  registered  futiu^s  association 
takes  any  disciplinary  action  against  any 
member  thereof  or  any  person  associated  with 
such  a  member  or  denies  admission  to  any 
person  seeking  membership  therein,  or  bars 
any  person  from  being  associated  with  a 
member,  such  action  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Commission,  on  its  own  motion, 
or  upon  i4>pllcatlon  by  any  person  aggrieved 
thereby  filed  within  thirty  days  after  such 
action  has  been  taken  or  within  such  longer 
period  as  the  Commission  may  determine. 
Applicatlcm  to  the  Commission  for  review,  or 
the  institution  of  review  by  the  Commission 
on  Its  ovm  motion,  shall  operate  as  a  stay 
ot  such  action  until  an  order  is  Issued  upon 
such  review  pursuant  to  subsection  (k)  of 
this  section  unless  the  Commission  other- 
wise orders,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  on  the  question  of  a  stay  (which 
hearing  may  consist  solely  of  affidavits  and 
oral  arguments.) . 

"(1)(1)  In  a  proceeding  to  review  disci- 
plinary action  taken  by  a  registered  futures 
association  against  a  member  thereof  or  a 
person  associated  with  a  member,  If  the 
Commission,  after  apprcq;>rlate  notice  and  ap- 
portunity  for  hearing,  upon  consideration  of 
the  record  before  the  association  and  such 
other  evidence  as  It  may  deem  relevant — 

"(A)  finds  that  such  member  or  person  has 
engaged  In  such  acts  or  practices,  or  has 
omitted  such  act.  aa  the  asaoclatlon  has 
foimd  him  to  have  engaged  In  or  omlttad.  and 

"(B)  detMmlnea  that  such  acta  or  prac- 
tices, or  nmt— Inn  to  act.  are  In  Tlolatlon  of 
nch  rules  of  tlie  aaaociatton  as  have  been 
designated  In  the  deteimlnatlan  of  the  asso- 
ciation, the  Cc»nmls8loa  dial]  by  order  dis- 
miss the  proceeding,  unless  It  appears  to  the 
Ownmliwlon  tbat  such  action  atiould  be  mod- 
ified la.  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)  of 
tUs  subsection.  The  Commlsslcm  shall  like- 
wise determine  whether  the  acts  or  practices 
prohibited,  or  the  omission  of  any  act  re- 
quired, by  any  such  rule  constitute  conduct 
Inconsistent  with  Just  and  equitable  prin- 
ciples of  trade,  and  shall  so  declare.  If  it 
appears  to  the  Commission  that  the  evidence 
does  not  warrant  the  wn««<wg  required  In 
clause  (A),  or  If  the  Commission  determines 
that  such  acts  or  practices  as  are  found  to 
bave  been  engaged  In  are  not  prohibited  by 
the  designated  rule  or  rules  of  the  associa- 
tion, or  that  such  act  as  Is  found  to  have 
been  omitted  Is  not  required  by  such  desig- 
nated nUe.or  rules,  the  Commission  shall  by 
order  set  aside  the  action  of  the  association. 

"(2)  If,  after  appropriate  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  the  Commission  finds 
that  any  penalty  imposed  upon  a  member  or 
person  associated  with  a  member  is  excessive 
or  oppressive,  having  due  regard  to  the  public 
Interest,  the  Commission  shall  by  order  can- 
cel, reduce,  or  require  the  remission  of  such 
penalty. 

"(3)  In  any  proceeding  to  review  the  de- 
nial of  membership  in  a  registered  futures 
associaticMi  cm:  the  barring  at  any  person 
from  being  associated  with  a  member.  If  the 
Commission,  after  appropriate  notice  and 
hearhig,  and  upon  consideration  of  the 
record  before  the  association  and  such  ottier 
evidence  as  It  may  deem  relevant,  deter- 
mines ttiat  the  qMclfle  grounds  on  v^ilch 
such  denial  at  bar  Is  based  exist  in  fact  and 
are  valid  under  this  section,  the  Conunls- 
slon shall  by  order  in«miM  the  proceeding; 
otherwise,  the  Commission  shall  by  order 
set  aside  the  actlcm  of  the  aaBoclatl<»  and 
require  It  to  admit  the  i4>plleant  to  mem- 
bership therein,  or  to  permit  such  person 
to  be  associated  with  a  membw. 
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"(J)  Every  registered  futures  association 
shall  file  with  the  Commission  In  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Commission  may  prescribe  as  necessary 
or  appropriate  in  the  public  interest,  copies 
of  any  changes  in  or  additions  to  the  rules 
of  the  association,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion and  documents  as  the  Commission  may 
require  to  keep  current  or  to  supplement 
the  registration  statement  and  documents 
filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Any  change  in  or  addition  to  the  rules 
of  a  registered  futures  association  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Commission  for  approval 
and  shall  take  effect  upon  the  tlilrtleth  day 
after  such  approval  by  the  Commission,  at 
upon  such  earlier  date  as  the  Commission 
may  determine,  unless  the  Conunlsslon  shall 
enter  an  order  disapproving  such  change 
or  addition;  and  the  Commission  shall  enter 
such  an  order  tuUess  such  change  or  addi- 
tion appears  to  the  Commission  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  requlrenwnts  of  this  sec- 
tion and  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(k)  (1)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  by 
order  to  abrogate  <my  rule  of  a  registered 
futvires  association.  If  after  appropriate  no- 
tice and  omKMtunity  for  hearing.  It  appears 
to  the  Commission  that  such  abrogation  Is 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure  fair  deal- 
ing by  the  members  of  such  association,  to 
assure  a  fair  representation  of  its  members 
In  the  administration  of  Its  affairs  or  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(3)  The  Commission  may  in  writing  re- 
quest any  registered  futures  association  to 
adopt  any  specified  alteration  or  supplement 
to  its  rules  with  req>ect  to  any  of  the  mat- 
ters hereinafter  enumerated.  If  such  asso- 
ciation fails  to  adopt  such  alteration  or  sup- 
plement within  a  reasonable  time,  the  Com- 
mission is  auttuMriaed  by  <xder  to  alter  at 
supplement  the  rules  at  auch  association  In 
the  manner  thaetoCore  requested,  or  with 
such  modifications  of  such  altaratkm  or  sup- 
plement as  it  deems  necessary  If,  after  ap- 
propriate notice  and  c^portunlty  tat  hear- 
ing, it  appears  to  the  Commlanlwi  that  such 
alteration  or  supplement  Is  necessary  or  ap- 
prx^riate  in  the  pubUc  Interest  or  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  this  section,  with 
respect  to— 

"(A)  the  basis  for,  and  procediue  in  con- 
nection with,  the  denial  of  membership  at 
the  barring  frcwa  being  associated  with  a 
member  or  the  disciplining  of  members  or 
persons  associated  with  members,  or  the 
qualifications  required  for  members  or  nat- 
ural persons  associated  with  members  or  any 
class  thereof; 

"(B)  the  method  for  adoption  of  any 
change  in  or  addition  to  the  rules  of  the 
association; 

"(C)  the  method  of  choosing  officers  and 
directors. 

"(1)  The  Commission  Is  authwlzed.  If  such 
action  appears  to  it  to  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate In  the  public  Interest  <x  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  after  appropriate  notice  and  c^por- 
tunity  for  hearUig.  by  order  to  suq;>end  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months  or  to 
revoke  the  registration  of  a  registered  fu- 
tures association,  if  the  Commission  finds 
that  such  association  has  violated  any  pro- 
visions of  this  title  or  any  rule  ch*  regtila- 
tlon  thereunder,  or  has  failed  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  its  own  rules,  or  has  engaged 
In  any  other  activity  tending  to  defeat  the 
purposes  of  this  section; 

"(3)  after  apprc^rlate  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearUig,  by  order  to  suspend  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months  or  to 
expel  from  a  registered  futures  association 
any  member  thereof,  or  to  auiqwnd  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  twelve  months  or  to  bar 
any  peratm  from  being  associated  with  a 
member  Oiereof,  tf  the  Commission  finds  tbat 
such  member  or  person — 


"  ( A I  has  violated  any  provision  of  this  title 
or  any  rule  or  regulation  thereunder,  or  has 
effected  any  traixsactlon  for  any  other  per- 
son who.  he  had  reason  to  believe,  was  vio- 
lating with  respect  to  such  transaction  any 
provision  of  this  title  or  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion thereunder;  or 

"(B)  has  willfully  violated  any  provision 
of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended, 
or  of  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  there- 
under, or  has  effected  any  transaction  for 
any  other  person  who,  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve, was  wUlfully  violating  with  respect  to 
such  transaction  any  provision  of  such  Act 
or  rule,  regulation,  or  order. 

"(3»  after  appropriate  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  by  order  to  remove  from 
office  any  officer  or  director  of  a  registered 
futures  asaoclatlon  who,  the  Commission 
finds,  has  willfully  failed  to  enforce  the 
rules  of  the  association,  or  has  willfully 
abused  his  authority. 

TITLE   IV— AHSCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  Section  9  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended  (7  UJS.C.  13),  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
sections : 

"(d)  It  shall  be  a  felony  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprison- 
ment tat  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both, 
together  with  the  costs  of  prosecution,  for 
any  Commissioner  of  the  Commission  or  any 
employee  or  agent  thereof,  to  participate,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  In  any  transaction  in 
commodity  futures  or  any  transaction  re- 
ferred to  in  section  4c (B)  of  this  Act,  or  for 
any  such  person  to  i>articipate,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  any  transaction  In  an  actual  com- 
modity: Provided,  That  such  prohibition 
against  any  transaction  in  an  actual  com- 
modity shall  not  apply  to  a  transaction  in 
which  such  person  sells  an  agricultural  com- 
modity which  he  has  produced  in  connection 
with  his  own  farming  or  ranching  operations 
nor  to  any  transaction  in  which  he  sells  live- 
stock which  he  has  owned  at  least  three 
months.  With  respect  to  such  expected  trans- 
actions, the  Commission  shall  require  any 
Commissioner  of  the  Commission  or  employee 
or  agent  thereof  who  participates  In  any  such 
transaction  to  notify  the  Commission  thereof 
in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe  and  the  Commis- 
sion shall  make  such  Information  available  to 
the  public. 

"(e)  It  shall  be  a  felony  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both, 
together  with  the  costs  of  prosecution,  for 
any  Commissioner  of  the  Commission  or  any 
employee  or  agent  thereof  who,  by  virtue  of 
his  employment  or  position,  acquires  infor- 
mation which  may  affect  or  tend  to  affect  the 
price  of  any  comniodity  futures  or  commodity 
and  which  information  has  not  been  made 
public  to  Impart  such  information  with  in- 
tent to  assist  another  person,  directly  or  In- 
directly, to  participate  in  any  transaction  in 
commodity  futures,  any  transaction  to  an  ac- 
tual conunodity.  or  in  any  transaction  re- 
ferred to  in  section  4c (B)  of  this  Act.". 

Sec.  402.  Section  4c  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended  (7  UB.C.  6c),  is 
amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec- 
tion 4c.",  (11)  by  striking  existing  paragraph 
(B)  in  Its  entirety  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the   following: 

"(B)  if  such  transaction  Involves  any  com- 
modity specifically  set  forth  in  section  2(a) 
(1)  of  this  Act,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Commodity  Putures  Trading  Ccxnmlssion  Act 
of  1974,  and  if  such  transaction  is  of  the 
character  of,  or  Is  commonly  known  to  the 
trade  as,  an  'optUm',  'privllage',  'Indemnity*, 
'bid',  'offer',  "put',  'call',  'advanced  gtiaranty', 
or  'decline  guaranty',  or",  and 
(111)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(b)  No  person  shall  offer  to  enter  into, 
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enter  Into,  or  confirm  tbe  execution  of,  any 
traoMictlon  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  invoMng  any 
conunodlty  regulated  under  tbls  Act,  but  not 
apeclflcally  set  forth  In  section  2(a)(1)  of 
this  Act,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  "Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission  Act  of 
1974",  which  Is  of  the  character  of,  or  is  com- 
monly Itnown  to  the  trade  as,  an  "option", 
"prlvUege",  "Utdemnlty",  "bid",  "offer", 
"put",  "call",  "advance  guaranty",  or  "de- 
cline guaranty",  contrary  to  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order  of  the  Conunlsslon  prohibiting 
any  such  transaction  or  allowing  any  such 
transaction  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Commission  may  prescribe:  Provided, 
That  any  such  order,  rule,  or  regulation  may 
be  made  only  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing:  And  provided  further.  That  the 
Commission  may  set  different  terms  and  con- 
ditions for  different  markets.". 

Sbc.  403.  Section  4a(I)  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  6a),  Is 
amended  by  Inserting,  following  the  word 
"straddles"  In  the  last  sentence  of  such  sub- 
section the  words  "or  arbitrage"  and  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end  of 
said  subsection:  "The  word  'arbitrage'  shall 
be  defined  to  mean  the  same  as  a  'spread'  or 
'straddle'." 

8ac.  404.  Section  4a  (3)  of  the  Conunodlty 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  8a)  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  "period"  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  and  adding  "as  such 
terms  are  defined  by  the  Conunlsslon  by 
order  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act."  and  by  deleting  the  remainder  of  that 
section:  Provided,  That  until  the  Commis- 
sion issues  regulations  defining  what  consti- 
tutes bona  fide  hedging  transactions  and 
positions  and  such  regulations  are  In  full 
force  and  effect,  such  terms  shall  continue 
to  be  defined  as  set  forth  In  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  prior  to  Its  amendment  by  the 
"Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
Act  of  1974". 

Sac.  405.  (1)  Section  4b  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7  VS.C.  6b),  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  word  "cotton" 
where  It  appears  in  the  last  full  paragraph 
of  said  section,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "commodity"  and  (11)  by  deleting 
the  period  at  the  end  of  said  section  and  by 
adding  the  following  proviso :  "And  provided 
further.  That  such  transactions  shall  be 
made  In  accortlanoe  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Commission  may  promul- 
gate regarding  the  manner  of  the  execution 
of  such  transactions.". 

Sac.  400.  Section  0a(6)  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act.  as  amended  (7  n.S.C.  7a),  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  semiccdon  at  the 
end  of  said  subsection  and  adding  the  words 
"and  adopted  by  the  Commission:". 

Sac.  407.  (1)  Section  6a(8)  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act.  as  amended  (7  n.S.C. 
7a) ,  la  hereby  amended  by  deleting  the  words 
"not  been  dlai^iproved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  piusuant  to  paragraph  (7)  of 
section  8a",  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
words  "been  approved  by  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (12)  of  section  6a, 
and  (11)  by  deleting  the  word  'so'  and  Insert- 
ing the  words  'by  the  Commission'  Immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
such  section.". 

Sec.  406.  Section  e(b)  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7  VS.C.  9).  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "referee" 
wherever  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "Administrative  Law 
Judge". 

Sac.  409.  Section  9(c)  of  the  Conunodlty 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7  D.S.C.  13),  Is' 
amended  by  tnaertliig  after  "section  W  the 
following:  "section  4k,  section  4m,  section 
4o,". 

BK.  410.  Section  6106(c)  <a  title  5,  United 
States  Code,   la   amended   by  adding   after 


paragraph  (11)  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(12)  The  Commodities  Futures  Trading 
Commission,  subject  to  the  standards  and 
procedures  prescribed  by  this  chapter,  may 
place  an  additional  twenty  positions  In  OS- 
16,  GS-17.  and  GS-18  for  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  its  functions." 

Sbc.  411.  All  operations  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Conunlsslon  aad  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  tile  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  Including  all  pending  adminis- 
trative proceedings,  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  "Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion" as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
and  continue  to  completion.  All  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  orders  heretofore  Issued  by  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Cbmmlssion  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  Com- 
modity Elxchange  Act  to  the  extent  not  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  unless 
and  until  terminated,  modified,  or  suspended 
by  the  Conunodlty  Futures  Ttadlng  Commis- 
sion. 

Sec.  412.  Pending  proceedings  under  exist- 
ing law  shall  not  be  abated  by  reason  of 
any  provision  of  this  Act  but  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  pursuant  to  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as 
amended,  in  effect  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  413.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstances  is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  other  persons  or 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  section,  if  any,  of 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended, 
which  is  amended  by  provision  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  such  person  or  circumstances. 

Sec.  414.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  enact- 
ment. Activities  necessary  to  implement  the 
changes  effected  by  this  Act  may  be  carried 
out  after  the  date  of  enactment  and  before 
as  well  as  after  the  effective  date.  Such  activ- 
ities may  Include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
appointment  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission,  desig- 
nation of  boards  of  trade  as  contract  mar- 
kets, registration  of  futiues  commission  mer- 
chants, fioor  brokers,  and  other  persons  re- 
quired to  be  registered  under  the  Act,  and 
approval  or  modification  of  bylaws,  rules, 
regulations,  and  resolutions  of  contract  mar- 
kets. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERO)   BT   MX.   SISK 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sisk:  Amend 
section  101  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  23,  after  the  word  "no"  In- 
sert the  following:  "Public  Commissioner 
shall  engage  In  any  other  business,  vocation 
or  employment  than  that  of  serving  as  Com- 
missioner and  no". 

On  page  3,  line  21,  begiiming  with  the 
word  "The",  strike  out  all  through  the  period 
in  line  25. 

On  page  4,  strike  out  lines  3  through  6, 
and  renumber  succeeding  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly. 

On  page  4,  strike  line  26  and  insert  the 
following : 

"(B)  Section  5314  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  panigraph : 

"'(60)  Chairman,  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  (If  other  than  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture)'. 

"(C)  Section  5315  of  thle  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"'(98)  Public  membecs.  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Conuni88i<».'. 


"(D)  Section  12  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as"." 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  CSiairman,  this 
amendment,  very  simply,  provides  for  a 
full-time  commission.  This  is  the  exact 
amendment,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
that  this  Member  offered  in  the  commit- 
tee and  it  was  discussed  )oy  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  at  thje  time  we  were 
considering  the  legislation. 

I  will  try  .to  make  this  just  as  brief 
as  possible,  because  I  am  as  anxious  to 
complete  the  action  on  this  biU — which 
by  the  way,  I  support  and  will  support, 
whether  this  amendment  Is  adopted  or 
not — but  I  do  feel  very  strongly  that  we 
need  to  have  a  commission  that  can  oper- 
ate without  being  totally  dictated  to  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

As  I  said  to  the  present  Secretary,  Mr. 
Butz,  the  other  day,  I  have  great  con- 
fidence in  him.  as  I  have  generally  had  in 
most  of  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture; 
but  they  change.  During  the  years  I  re- 
call Secretary  Benson,  Secretary  Free- 
man, Secretary  Harden,  Secretary  Butz 
and  so  on.  Under  normal  procediire,  ai^ 
time  a  Cabinet  officer  sits  on  a  commis- 
sion, it  is  for  all  practical  purposes  domi- 
nated by  that  individual 

I  would  be  frank  to  say  that  I  would 
have  preferred  a  much  more  independ- 
ent commission  without  a  Secretary 
present  upon  that  commission.  I  think  in 
the  long  run  that  is  what  it  will  come  to. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  spy  question  but 
that  most  of  us  here  today  will  live  to 
see  the  time  that  because  of  the  urgency, 
the  necessity,  the  size  and  the  volume  of 
the  commodity  futures  market.  500  bil- 
Uon  and  going  up  very  rapidly,  we  will 
need  a  commission  just  as  independent 
as  the  SEC;  but  at  least  we  desire 
through  this  amendment  to  give  as  much 
prestige  and  to  increase  the  image  as 
much  as  possible  of  ttapse  four  public 
members,  in  order  to  insure  to  the  extent 
we  can  the  strength  of  independence  on 
their  part  to  act  on  behAlf  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  consumer,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
ducer, the  trader,  an4  everyone  in- 
volved. 

"niat,  basically,  is  the  purpose  of  the 
intent  of  the  amendment,  simply  to  make 
these  people  full-time  commissioners, 
because  it  is  a  full-time  job. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  look  at  the  facts, 
the  duties,  obligations,  and  responsibili- 
ties that  will  be  placed  upon  them;  but 
at  the  same  time,  this  amendment  leaves 
in  place  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
As  I  said,  I  do  not  necetsarily  like  that. 
In  fact,  this  again  is  a  (compromise.  He 
can  even  be  the  chairman,  if  so  ap- 
pointed, and  confirmed  \jy  the  Senate. 

Let  me  simply  conclude  on  that  note, 
that  there  has  been  some  discussion 
about  differences  in  costs.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  in  all  probability  this 
will  actually  save  money.  I  have  checked 
the  per  diem  allowance  under  this  lan- 
guage of  the  bill.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  $135  a  day  for  these  people,  if  they 
were  kept  as  part-time  commissioners, 
plus  all  travel,  hotel  bills,  and  so  forth. 

In  my  opinion,  we  are  going  to  get 
better  people,  more  co^apeteat  people, 
and  people  with  the  strength  to  do  the 
kind  of  a  job  that  is  necessary  if,  in  fact, 
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we  make  all  of  them  full-time  commis- 
sioners, and  that  is  what  this  amend- 
ment win  do. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  also  prohibits  such 
commissioner  from  any  other  job  he 
could  do  on  a  part-time  basis? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  that  question 
and  it  is  a  fact,  it  makes  him  a  full-time 
commissioner  and  requires  that  they 
conduct  themselves  as  on  a  full-time 
job  and  precludes  their  being  involved 
in  any  other  business. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wHI  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  What  will 
the  full-time  commissioners  be  compen- 
sated for  or  make  &s  salaries? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  believe  the  figure  at  pres- 
ent is  $38,000. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Under  the 
bill,  ^lere  would  the  commissioners 
come  from? 

Mr,  SISK.  The  commissioners  would, 
of  course,  be  selected  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  would  come  from 
any  section  of  the  coimtry  that  he  might 
desire  to  appoint.  That  is  going  to  be,  of 
course,  completely  up  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  confirmation 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Does  that 
require  that  they  have  actual  knowledge 
about  this  business? 

Mr.  SISK.  Basically  I  thtok,  of  course, 
they  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  being 
people  that  are  knowledgeable.  I  would 
hope  they  have  knowledge  and  be  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  business.  ThJa  Is  a  mat- 
ter, of  course,  to  be  determined  by  the 
President  In  his  selection  of  the 
Individual. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  South  Carolina.  Mr, 
Chalmuin.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Could 
the  gentleman  tell  us  how  many  people 
will  be  hired  by  this  Commission  on  a 
full-time  basis? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  assume  there  would 
not  be  any  more  people  hired  as  a  full- 
time  commission  than  as  a  part-time 
commission,  because  this  baslcaU^  has 
°o  effect  on  the  staff  of  the  commission 
That  is  pretty  well  outUned.  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  of  course,  in  the  bill, 
the  utilization  of  ah-eady  existing  peo- 
ple within  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, so  I  could  see  no  reason  why  that 
would  hare  any  effect  whatsoever 

Mr,  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  the  admir- 
able purpose  the  gentleman  hopes  to  at- 
tam  by  the  amendment,  but  1  am  con- 
vinced that  the  bill  as  it  Is  now  written 
will  more  nearly  attain  that  purpose  than 
vm  his  amendment  Tlie  amendment's 
real  purpose,  as  the  gentleman  very  fairly 
Pomts  out.  Is  to  limit  the  power  or  the 
mfluence  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.   Chairman,  this  Is   an  todustry. 


where  90  percent  of  the  business  is  in 
agricultural  commodities.  "ITiese  ex- 
changes do  involve  farm  prices  directly. 
I  think  that  it  is  a  premier  thing  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture— whether  he  be 
Earl  Butz  or  whether  he  be  Berkie'Sisk — 
would  be  a  more  proper  person  to  han- 
dle these  matters  than  any  third  party. 
I  am  glad  that  we  have  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  named  in  here  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  commission.  I  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  named  him  as  chair- 
man. I  think  he  should  have  been  named 
as  chairman,  but  the  conunittee  felt 
otherwise. 

But  in  the  end  I  think  the  committee 
worked  out  a  very  fine  arrangement 
which  we  should  stay  with,  one  which 
recognizes  the  agricultural  orientation  of 
this  legislation  and  which  also  recognizes 
that  there  should  be  an  input  from  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  difference  in  the 
amoimt  of  money  involved,  whether  full 
time  or  whether  part  time,  actually  is 
going  to  be  infinitesimal,  and  I  recog- 
nize that.  The  difference  is  going  to  be 
that  if  we  have  four  full-time  Commis- 
sioners here,  they  have  got  to  then  justify 
their  presence  in  Washington.  They  are 
going  to  do  it  by  taldng  over  and  trying 
to  handle  the  day-to-day  administration 
of  the  office.  I  think  that  is  bad.  I  think 
the  office  would  be  better  administered 
by  a  single  clei*,  supervisor,  administra- 
tor, call  him  what  you  will,  who  will  han- 
dle the  day-to-day  operations  under  the 
control  of  these  Commissioners,  than  it 
would  when  we  try  to  establish  full-time 
Commissioners. 

If  there  is  need,  and  there  probably 
will  be  need  for  at  least  the  first  year,  a 
very  extended  iwriod  of  time  may  be  put 
in  by  these  Commissioners  under  this 
law  as  it  is  written.  They  can  be  here 
365  days  out  of  the  year.  During  this  or- 
ganizational period,  probaly  there  is  some 
justification  for  that,  but  after  the  pro- 
gram is  wwklng,  I  can  see  no  justification 
at  all  for  It.  I  hc^e  that  we  win  ad<H>t  the 
well-developed  program  the  committee 
has  woi^ed  out  to  take  care  of  an  the 
needs  for  Commlsskmers  present  in 
Washington  and  not  try  simply  to  crowd 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  out  of  the 
picture,  because  I  think  this  program 
ought  to  stay  In  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  defeat  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture has  spent  over  6  months  care- 
fully working  out  a  CEA  biU  that  is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  pubUc  interest  while 
encouraging  the  development  of  a  strong 
tiarket-orioated  commodity  futures  in- 
dustry. 

In  reaching  for  this  goal,  the  commit- 
tee considered  at  length  the  proposal  to 
create  a  new  and  separate  Commission, 
rather  than  using  the  staff  and  the  fa- 
ciUties  of  the  present  Commodity  Ex- 
change Authority. 

In  the  dehberations,  the  committee 
sought  to  find  a  balance  between  the 
urgings  of  those  who  sought  to  establish 
an  entirely  new  bureaucracy  and  those 


who  preferred  the  status  quo.  That  bal- 
ance is  included  in  H.R.  13113.  The  bill 
proposes  to  set  up  a  commission,  but  not 
to  make  it  a  full-time  activity.  The  pro- 
fessional staff  of  the  commission  should 
be  more  than  adequately  able  to  run  its 
day-to-day  operations  without  having 
four  high-paid  commissioners  pluis  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  looking  over 
their  shoulders. 

This  type  of  a  legislative  approach  is 
by  no  means  uncommon.  In  the  Farm 
Credit  System,  for  example,  the  Farm 
Credit  Board  members  are  not  full-time 
Federal  employees.  They  only  come  to 
Washington  from  time  to  time  to  oversee 
the  functions  of  the  Governor  and  the 
Faim  Credit  Administration  staff  who 
manage  the  daily  activities  of  one  of  the 
world's  largest  banlts. 

Take  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. The  CCC  Advisory  Board  meets 
only  periodicaUy.  There  apparently  is  no 
need  for  full-time  CCC  advisers.  Why 
then  should  there  be  full-time  CEA  com- 
missioners? 

In  brief,  the  committee  bill  seeks  to 
keep  uimeeded  bureaucracy  from  being 
created  and  expanded.  The  amendment 
would  do  just  the  opposite  and  should 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  II- 
hnois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
that  the  fundamental  question  posed  by 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  Is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  draw  ex- 
pertise to  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mission. The  people  who  are  most  knowl~ 
edgeable  in  the  field  of  commodity  mar- 
kets probably  have  incomes  in  six  fig- 
ures. We  carmot  possibly  expect  these 
people  to  give  up  an  income  like  that  and 
talie  a  $36,000-a-year  job. 

However,  we  do  have  the  possibility 
and,  I  think,  a  good  prospect  of  getting 
this  expertise  on  a  part-time  basis,  and, 
therefore,  I  support  the  gentleman's  po- 
sition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  support. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hour  is  late,  and  I 
shall  be  very  brief.  In  lieu  of  any  bril- 
Uance  or  profundity,  I  will  confine  my- 
self to  the  issue  with  strict  brevity.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  argument  has 
been  pretty  well  joined. 

Mr.  Chairman,  aU  I  shaU  do  at  this 
time  is  to  read  to  the  House  a  letter 
which  I  received  yesterday  from  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Clayton 
Yeutter.  The  letter  reads  as  f oUows : 

DePABTMXNT  op  ACKICDI.TnKE, 

OFFICK  of  TUS  SEOurTABT^ 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  9,  1974. 
Hon.  Charles  Thoke, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Ma.  Thonx:  The  House  Agriculture 
Committee  has  done  a  fine  Job  In  drafting 
HJl.  13113  and  in  setting  up  a  commission 
which   will    operate   effectively   in    the   ex- 
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panded  policing  of  the  futures  markets.  It 
would  be  tragic  at  this  stage  if  the  House 
should  undo  much  of  this  good  work  by 
adopting  a  noor  amendment  establishing  a 
full-time  commission. 

The  decision  of  the  committee  to  estab- 
lish a  part-time  commission  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  serving  as  a  member  Is 
sound  and  reveals  the  committee's  careful 
consideration  of  the  problems  involved.  For 
those  who  argued  for  an  •Independent"  com- 
mission, the  committee  has  provided  this 
Independence.  With  four  public  members.  In- 
dependent budgeting  authcMlty  and  a  sepa- 
rate legal  staff,  it  could  not  be  said  that 
it  Is  in  any  sense  under  the  domination  of 
this  Department.  I  visualize  that  extremely 
competent  persons  will  be  attracted  to  the 
position  of  commissioner  to  serve  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  People  of  the  caliber  who  would 
be  selected  by  the  President  and  confirm-^d 
by  the  Senate  would,  I  am  sure,  be  unwill- 
ing to  relinquish  any  of  their  independent 
role. 

The  organization  proposed  in  the  bill  is 
extremely  sound.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  an  organization  which  is  run  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  by  a  single  executive  is  a  far 
more  efficient  organization  than  one  run  on 
a  day-to-day  basis  by  a  commission. 

If  the  commission  is  serving  on  a  part- 
time  basis,  the  Secretary  of  course,  can  serve 
equally  with  the  public  members.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  Secretary  on  the  commission 
would  enable  it  to  maintain  the  close  work- 
ing relationship  that  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Authority  has  enjoyed  with  other 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
particularly  the  Economic  Research  Service 
and  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service  which 
have  access  to  Information  about  agrical- 
tural  markets  not  otherwise  available  to  the 
conunlsslon. 

A  full-time  commission  set  up  to  regulate 
the  futures  markets  has  many  disadvin- 
tages.  First,  and  perhaps  foremost,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  for  the  Congress  to  further 
proliferate  the  independent  regulatory  agen- 
cies by  setting  up  a  new  bureaucracy  with 
costly  new  demands.  The  concept  of  an  inde- 
pendent agency  with  all  of  its  members  ap- 
pointed for  specified  and  lengthy  terms  also 
leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired.  Such  com- 
missions tend  to  become  unresponsive  to  the 
views  of  the  public,  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration, or  the  will  of  the  Congress. 
As  long  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  a 
member,  and  he,  of  coiu'se,  could  not  oper- 
ate effectively  on  a  commission  where  the 
other  members  serve  full-time,  there  will  be 
someone  who  is  in  tune  with  the  views  of 
the  public,  the  Executive  Branch,  and  the 
Congress.  Moreover,  his  knowledge  of  admin- 
istration thinking  and  of  forthcoming 
changes  in  agricultural  policies  which  affect 
futures  markets  would  be  of  immense  value 
to  the  commission.  With  such  knowledge, 
the  commission  could  move  more  rapidly  eind 
more  effectively  in  those  cases  where  futuies 
markets  must  adjust,  sometimes  quite  sud- 
denly, to  major  policy  shifts. 

Finally,  the  amount  of  work  involved  at  the 
commissioner  level  would  not  be  sufficient 
for  five  commissioners  working  on  a  full- 
time  basis.  Either  one  of  two  things  would 
most  certainly  happen.  The  commissioners 
would  become  involved  in  the  details  of  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  the  commission, 
which  could  better  be  handled  by  members 
of  the  staff,  or  the  commissioners  will  have 
little  to  do  other  than  performing  review 
functions  and  making  speeches. 

I   hope  that  the   Congress  will   consider 
these  matters  very  carefully  and  wUl  pass 
H.R.  13113  without  amendment. 
Sincerely. 

CUITTON  TEUTTEK, 

Acting  Secretary. 


I  hope  the  House  wUl  defeat  the  Sisk 
amendment  which,  by  the  way,  after 
much  eloquence  on  the  part  ot  our  dis- 
tinguished Member  from  California, 
gathered  just  five  votes  when  presented 
to  the  -full  Agriculture  Committee. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  this  time 
in  order  that  I  may  propound  a  question 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Sisk). 

The  bUl  as  now  written  calls  for  five 
commissioners,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  If  your  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  could  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  serve? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes.  It  does  not  change  his 
status  one  iota. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Does  not  your 
amendment  say  that  tlje  man  may  have 
no  other  job? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  very  specifically 
clarified  in  the  amendment.  It  makes  it 
clear  we  are  talking  about  public  mem- 
bers, and  the  Secretary  is  not  a  public 
member. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  elo  not  believe  it 
specifies  him  as  being  apart  from  the 
other  four  commissioners.  Does  it? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  amendment  reads 
'Public  commissioners  shall  not  engage 
in"  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  My  question  is  this, 
is  the  Secretary  not  a  public  commis- 
sioner? 

Mr.  SISK.  No,  he  is  not,  imder  the  defi- 
nitions of  this  legislation.  The  legislation 
as  presently  written  makes  it  very  clear 
that  the  public  commissioner  shall  be 
four  in  number  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  also  be  a  member. 

I  personally  think  we  should  not  have 
the  Secretary  on  there.  The  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  made  it  very  clear  that 
what  you  want  is  for  the  Secretary  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  have 
permission  to  run  the  commission.  I  do 
not  beheve  that  is  the  way  to  run  a  rail- 
road, and  I  am  totally  opposed  to  it,  but 
that  is  the  desire  of  the  committee,  so  we 
are  going  along  with  the  committee.  But 
he  is  not  a  pubhc  member  under  the  defi- 
nition of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Does  it  so  state  in 
the  bill? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  right.  It  speciflcaUy 
specifies  it  as  between  the  public  mem- 
bers and  the  Secretary  in  coimection 
with  the  commission. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
this  bill  whether  this  amendment  passes 
or  not,  because  it  is  a  good  biU,  but  I 
hope  everyone  will  seriously  consider  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  good  amend- 
ment and  is  much  needed. 

It  is  not  really  practical  to  think  that 
four  Commissioners  spread  out  all  over 
the  United  States,  one  iii  California,  one 
in  Montana,  one  in  Florida,  and  so  on, 
are  going  to  be  able  to  get  together  fast 
enough  when  every  one  of  these  squeezes 
or  manipulations  develops.  It  is  not  like 
the  farja  credit  business  where  it  takes 
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4  months  to  get  a  farm  loan.  The  fu- 
tures market  can  become  lopsided  in  4 
minutes.  The  people  need  to  be  on  board 
and  know  hour  by  hour  what  is  going  on 
and  be  able  to  watch  this  market  con- 
stantly. 

Whenever  there  is  something  that  is 
going  to  develop,  or  there  is  something 
that  is  likely  to  develop,  I  believe  they 
ought  to  know  it  right  then  and  there 
and  they  ought  to  keep  abreast  of  it  that 
day,  that  night,  and  the  next  day,  and 
then  they  will  consider  the  different  pos- 
sibilities on  how  it  can  be  dealt  with. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  practical  to  fully 
perform  their  responsibiBties  as  a  part- 
time  board,  and  do  an  adequate  job.  In 
my  opinion,  what  will  happen  if  we  do  it 
that  way  is  that  we  will  have  something 
similar  to  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
with  some  senior  staff  person  who  has 
been  there  20  or  25  years  doing  the  work 
and  making  the  decision*,  and  then  the 
Commissioners  would  mbberstamp  his 
decisions.  I  think  that  \s  something  we 
want  to  get  away  from.  Therefore  we 
ought  to  have  a  full-time  Commission 
who  can  meet  these  emergencies  as  they 
develop.  j 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thirfk  it  has  been 
said  that  this  commission  is  advisory, 
but  may  I  point  out  that  the  bill  clearly 
confers  upon  this  commiasion  power  and 
authority  to  insure  that  power  is  used 
wisely,  carefully,  and  prudently.  I  think 
it  is  terribly  important  tjiat  these  com- 
missioners be  placed  on  a  full-time 
basis.  Also,  I  believe  that  they  should  be 
free  from  any  political  or  economic  pres- 
sures that  might  otherwise  be  placed 
upon  them  by  persons  wlio  could  bring 
that  pressure  to  bear.  And  unless  we  do 
place  these  commissioners  on  a  full-time 
basis  so  that  they  can  be  isolated  and 
insulated  from  politics,  we  will  be  mak- 
ing a  serious  mistake. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  this 
amendment  is  supported,  and  its  concept 
is  supported  not  just  by  the  producers, 
but  also  by  the  processors,  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  that  handles  the  vast  majority 
of  the  business,  and  that  this  concept  is 
supported  throughout  the  industry,  and 
I  think  we  should  adopt  the  amendment. 
Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  grieves  me  to  dis- 
agree with  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Shith),  but  on 
the  other  hand  I  am  very  happy  to 
join  the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage),  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Wampler),  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  strongly  feel  that  HJl.  J3113  is  a  good 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee.  I  would 
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hate  to  see  it  mcxlified  to  set  up  a  full- 
time  Commodity  Trading  Commission 
rather  than  part-time  Commission  now 
suggested  by  the  bill. 

As  now  envisioned,   the  Commission 
would  meet  for  a  few  days  monthly  when 
there  was  an  actual  need  for  their  serv- 
ices, with  the  Commissioners  compen- 
sated on  a  per  diem  basis  for  each  day 
spent  in  performance  of  official  duties. 
Their  role  is  viewed  as  one  of  policy 
establishment  and  review.  The  Commis- 
sion work  would  be  carried  out  imder  the 
direction  of  a  fuU-time  Executive  Di- 
rector who  would  take  policy  direction 
from  the  Commissioners.  The  concept  of 
the  amendment  to  have  instead  four 
full-time  level  IV  Presidential  appointees 
directing  a  staff  estimated  at  300  to  500 
workers  is  most  imwise.  Not  only  would 
a    full-time    Commission    be    unwieldy 
from  an  organizational  standpomt,  I  fear 
it  would  also  prove  an  imjustiflable  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers  dollar.  The  full- 
time  Commissioners  would  each  com- 
mand a  $38,000  annual  price  tag  and 
would  undoubtedly  eventually  lead  to  ex- 
cesses m  both  staffing  and  office  space. 
There  is  a  real  danger  that  full-time 
Commissioners    would    become    empire 
builders.  We  have  already  heard  vision- 
ary statements  that  what  is  really  needed 
is  another  SEC.  Let  us  not  get  started  on 
another  huge  bureaucracy  like  the  SEC 
here.  The  SEC  is  currently  operating  on 
an  annual  budget  of  over  $36  million 
with  over   1,900  permanent  employees. 
H.R.  13113  as  proposed  will  increase  pres- 
ent  Commodity   Exchange  Authority — 
CEA — expenditures  by  an  estimated  $5 
million  annually  which  will  still  leave 
annual  expenditures  of  the  new  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission— 
CPTC— well    below    $10    million.    This 
will  allow  the  CPTC  to  bolster  the  pres- 
ent CEA  staff  of  180  to  approximately 
300.  This  significant  increase  in  staffing 
will  aUow  for  the  kind  of  regulation 
needed  in  the  futures  tradmg  industry. 
But  let  us  not  get  carried  away  and  open 
the  door  to  the  kind  of  superbureaucracy 
which  four  full-time  Commissioners  will 
undoubtedly  find  time  to  assemble. 

Part-time  commissioners  would  bring 
to  the  Commission  a  commonsense  ap- 
proach which  has  grown  far  too  uncom- 
mon among  Washington's  professional 
bureaucrats. 

I  think  that  part-time  Commission- 
ers will  be  more  to  touch  with  the  peo- 
ple. They  will  not  come  here  to  Washing- 
ton and  get  Potomac  fever  and  become 
remote  from  the  problems  of  agriculture 
and  business. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks.  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  in  the  weU  today  for  dls- 
P|f  yj^K  a  great  deal  of  concern  for 
additional  bureaucracy  and  empire 
building.  I,  too,  am  opposed  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 


Ml'.  Chairman,  a  part-time  Commis- 
sion would  also  have  the  advantsige  of 
being  able  to  draw  from  the  active  ranks 
of  the  agriculture  and  business  com- 
munity, picktag  the  very  best  people  for 
a  role  in  helping  oversee  futures  trading. 

A  full-time  Commission  would  not 
have  that  broad  choice  of  individuals.  It 
could  not  offer  the  salary  to  draw  top 
business  leaders  permanently  from  their 
chosen  careers. 

But,  there  are  many  competent  per- 
sons who  would  be  eligible  and  willing  to 
serve  as  public  members  for  a  few  days 
each  month  in  a  prestige  position  involv- 
ing a  I»residential  appointment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  part-time  commis- 
sion does  make  a  great  deal  more  sense. 
I,  therefore,  join  the  distmguished 
Chairman  in  opposing  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Sisk). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  "noes" 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED   VOTE 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  158,  noes  179, 
not  voting  95,  as  follows: 


Abzug 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Barrett 
Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Brademas 
Breauz 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  BCass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Casey,  Tex. 
ChappeU 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Cohen 
Collins,  m. 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Daniels, 

Dominlck  V. 
Davis,  Qa. 
Davis,  8.C. 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 
Donohue 
Drinan 
Kckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Fuqiia 
Oaydos 
Gonzalez 
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Orasso 

Qreen,  Oreg. 

Qreen,  Pa. 

Gude 

Hamilton 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Hicks 

Hinshaw 

Holifleld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Litton 

Long,  Md. 

Luken 

Mcdoskey 

McOormack 

McFaU 

McKay 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Mann 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mlnish 

Mink 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moeher 

Moss 

Muiphy,  ni. 

Nedzi 

NU 

Obey 


O'Hara 
Owens 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pike   ■ 
Preyer 
Qule 
■  Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Begula 
Beuss 
Riegle 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Rodlno 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
RostenkowsU 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
8t  Germain 
Sarasin 
Sar  banes 
Satterfleld 
Schroeder 
Selberling 
Sisk 

Smith,  Iowa 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Stephen* 
Studds 
Symington 
Thornton 
tniman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Whalen 
White 
WUson, 

Charles  H., 

CaUf. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Young,  Oft. 
Yoimg,  m. 


Abdnor 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Bafalis 

Baker 

Baumau 

Beard 

Bell 

Bennett 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Bray 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke.  Pla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burton 

Butler 

Byron 

C^amp 

CJederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dlngell 
Downing 
Duncan 
UuPont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Eshleman 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Proehllch 
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Gettys 

Oilman 

Goldwatcr 

Goodling 

Gross 

Grover 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hammer- 

schmidt 
Haurahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Henderson 
HUlis 
Hogan 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 

Kuykendall 
Lagomarsino 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lent 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McColUster 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Maraziti 
Martin,  N.C. 
Mathias,  Calif. 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Michel 
MUler 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Mizell 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
O'Brien 


Parr  is 

Passman 

Pettis 

Poage 

Price,  Tex. 

Pritchard 

Railsback 

Rarick 

Rhodes 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Roncalio.  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Scherle 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Widnall 

WUson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Yoimg,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  B.C. 

Yotmg,  Tex. 

Zion 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 95 


Addabbo 

Anderson,  m. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

BadUlo 

BevUl 

Blaggi 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brasco 

Broomfleld 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carter 

Clay 

CoUler 

Conlan 

Conte 

Corman 

Cotter 

Cronin 

Danielson 

de  la  Garza 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dom 

Dulski 

Esch 

Fascell 

Flynt 

Prellnghuysen 

Frey 

Fulton 


Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Ginn 

Gray 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Hanley 

Raima 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hibert 

Helstoskl 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kazen 

Landrum 

Lehman 

Long,  La. 

McDade 

McBwen 

Macdonald 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Meeds 

MUford 

Mills 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nichols 

O'NeiU 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Pickle 


Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 

Price,  ni. 

QuUlen 

Reid 

Roe 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Ruth 

Schneebeli 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Snyder 

Stanton, 
J.  WlllUm 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stuckey 

SuUivan 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Teague 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tiernan 

ToweU,  Nev. 

UdaU 

Wiggins 

WUllams 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Zablocki 


So  the  amendment  waa  rejected. 
The  result  <rf  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
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AMENDMENT  OfTESEO  B7  MR.  FINDLET 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amfmriment  offered  bjr  Mr.  Findlet:  On 
page  9,  Une  9  strike  the  quotation  marks 
and  inaert  tn  Ueu  thereof  the  following 
paragraph : 

"In  Its  first  report,  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  poEsible.  the  Commiaaton  shall  report  its 
findings  OQ  the  feaslbiUty  of  an  exchange  for 
the  trading  of  crude  oU  and  Its  derivatives, 
and  the  best  method  of  establishing  and  op- 
erating an  exchange  which  would  be  the  ex- 
clusive source  of  supply  for  these  oom- 
modltlM." 

Mr.  PINnLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  studies 
and  reports  of  the  kind  contemplated  by 
this  amendment  are  clearly  in  my  opin- 
ion autboriaed  by  the  legislation. 

I  have  discussed  the  desirability  of  Vbls 
study  and  report  ■with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Poage)  ;  also  with  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Deitholm),  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  <Mr.  Wajkplkr), 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Thomi)  ,  and  the  gentlenian  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Ssuuus). 

I  believe  that  I  reflect  accurately  the 
views  of  those  gentlemen  when  I  state 
that  they  feel  the  study  and  report  would 
be  appropriate  and  would  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  means  of  Govern- 
ment regvdatioa.  Xtaia  bin  seeks  to  keep 
competition  at  high  and  fair  levels  in  the 
sale  of  commodities  through  public  ex- 
changes. 

These  exchanges — ^the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  is  the  world's  largest — are  a 
vital  link  between  the  buyer  and  seller. 
They  enable  both  to  hedge  against  price 
fluctuations,  and  thus  help  to  deliver  fair 
value  to  the  ultimate  consumers  of  the 
coirmodities. 

Because  they  are  open  to  public  scru- 
tiny and  imder  this  bill  under  close  Gov- 
ernment regulation,  they  assure  that  a 
Pike  County,  ni.,  farmer  who  wishes  to 
hedge  part  of  his  expected  $10,000  com 
crop  in  a  modest  futures  contract,  will 
receive  the  same  fair  treatment  as  Gen- 
eral MUls  which  annually  contracts  for 
millions  of  dollars  in  grain  futures. 

These  exchanges  often  Impress  strang- 
ers in  the  visitors'  gallery  as  uncontrolla- 
ble chaos.  In  reaUty  tbey  promote  orderly 
marketing,  take  the  bumps  cu',  of  price 
fluctuations,  guarantee  a  supply  source 
for  buyers  and  markets  for  sellers.  But 
best  of  all.  they  keep  competition  at  high 
and  fair  levels  for  all  buyers  and  sellers, 
large  and  smaU.  They  are  the  modem 
version  of  the  ancient  public  market- 
place. They  are  the  essence  of  competi- 
tive private  enterprise. 

In  my  view,  the  Committee  en  Agri- 
culture deserves  congratulations  for  pro- 
ducing a  legislative  framework  through 
which  the  rapid  growth  of  these  great 
exchanges  can  be  guided  in  the  public 
interest. 

This  occasion  is,  I  feel,  a  suitable  time 
to  set  in  motion  a  study  which  conceiv- 
ably oould  lead  to  an  even  broader  use 
of  such  exchanges. 

I  have  in  mind  the  possibility  that 


crude  oil  and  its  derivatives  could  be 
marketed  substantially  if  not  exclusively 
through  a  great  new  petroleum  exchange. 

If  so,  this  development  could  impart  to 
the  petroleum  industry  the  same  high 
and  fair  levels  of  competition  that  ex- 
changes have  helped  to  impart  to  the 
handhng  of  other  commodities. 

I  have  therefore  drafted  the  following 
amendment,  wiiich  would  serve  as  a  di- 
rective to  the  Commission  to  be  estab- 
lished imder  this  bill: 

In  Its  first  report,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
possible,  the  Commission  shall  report  its 
findings  on  the  feasibility  of  an  exchange 
for  the  trading  of  crude  oil  and  Its  deriva- 
tives, and  the  best  method  of  estabUshlng 
and  operating  an  exchange  which  would  be 
the  exclusive  source  of  supply  for  these  com- 
modities. 

The  Commission  will  consist  of  people 
knowledgeable  and  well-known  in  the  ex- 
change field,  and  therefore  well  equipped 
to  direct  the  study  contemplated  by  the 
amendment.  In  asking  for  support  for 
this  amendment.  I  do  not  ask  Members  to 
endorse  anything  beyond  the  study  itself. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  establishment  of 
such  an  exchange,  either  on  a  volimtary 
or  exclusive  basis,  will  be  found  to  be 
impracticable. 

Exchanges  for  other  commodities,  how- 
ever, have  been  found  so  beneficial  to  the 
broad  public  interest  as  well  as  to  more 
narrow  private  interests  that  I  feel  the 
study  is  worthy  of  highest  priority  by  the 
new  Commission.  I  am  optimistic  tiiat  in 
time  a  petroleum  exchaoge  will  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  study  is  especially  timely  because 
of  pubUc  anxiety  about  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry and  the  possibiUty  of  monopolistic 
tendencies  in  it.  As  never  before,  a  high 
level  of  competition  is  needed. 

Motorists  who  had  great  difficulty  buy- 
ing gasoline  one  month  at  40  cents  a  gal- 
lon, but  found  supplies  abundant  the  next 
month  at  55  cents  will  be  excused  for 
wondering  out  loud  just  how  much  com- 
petition actually  exists  In  the  petroleum 
industry,  and  whether  the  gas  shortage 
was  just  a  hoax  to  croate  more  docile 
acceptance  of  the  higher  prices.  They 
wonder  also  if  the  experience  of  the  past 
winter  has  forced  many  small  independ- 
ent firms  out  of  business. 

Certamly,  the  known  facts  suggest  that 
the  petroleum  industry  is  extensively 
vertically  Integrated  and  is  gripped  by 
monopolistic  tendencies. 

For  example,  the  eight  major  oil  com- 
panies— Exxon,  Texaco,  Gulf,  Shell, 
Standard  Oil  of  California.  Arco, 
Standard  Oil  of  Indiana,  and  Mobil- 
control  more  than  half  the  total  busi- 
ness at  each  basic  level  of  the  indus- 
try— crude  oil  production,  pipeline  trans- 
portation, refining  of  crude  oil,  and  dis- 
tribution of  refined  products. 

The  effect  has  been  to  eliminate  the 
markets  between  the  levels  of  the  indus- 
try which  would  otherwise  exist. 

The  fact  that  similar  monopolistic 
tend^icies  exist  in  other  industries — like 
auto  and  steel  manufacture — is  small 
comfort.  Actually,  no  other  industry  Is 
so  vertically  Integrated  and  so  domi- 
nated at  each  level  of  integration  by  the 


same  combinations  as  is  the  petroleum 
industry. 

The  meaning  to  the  public  is  obvious. 
The  Standard  Oil  trust,  which  was  the 
first  target  of  Federal  trust-busting  a 
century  ago,  still  fiourishas  in  effect,  al- 
though not  in  name.  Its  operations  may 
be  motivated  more  admirably — and  I  be- 
lieve they  are — but  the  potential  for 
damage  to  the  public  interest  is  as  great 
as  ever.  Perhaps  greater. 

Even  if  monopolistic  tendencies  did 
not  exist  at  each  of  these  vital  levels  in 
the  petroleum  industry,  competitive 
problems  would  abound.  The  investment 
required  to  enter  any  ol  the  levels  is 
formidable.  With  tlie  economic  lifeline 
for  each  level  so  completely  controlled 
by  the  veitically  integrated  companies, 
it  is  small  wonder  that  so  few  new  ven- 
tures into  refining  or  »iarfceting  are 
attempted. 

Successful  entry  into  an  industry  dom- 
inated by  vertical  structiu^s  seems  to  call 
for  a  new  vertical  structure. 

When  a  company  is  ^tertically  inte- 
grated, no  particular  level  need  be  prof  7 
itable  as  long  as  the  total  structure 
makes  money.  Vertically  Integrated  pe- 
troleum firms  have  traditionally  taken 
high  profits  on  crude,  rather  than  seek- 
ing an  even  profit  spread  among  all  levels. 
This  makes  crude  expensive  to  everyone 
else  and  presents  a  formidable  barrier 
to  entry  into  any  single  level  of  the  in- 
dustry. In  these  circumstances,  the  pub- 
lic must  rely  on  the  benevolence  of  in- 
dustry leadership,  rather  than  the  more 
dependable  forces  of  maiketplace  com- 
petition. 

Various  ways  to  improve  competition 
in  the  industry  have  been  proposed.  One 
possibility  is  nationalizaticai,  but  it  is 
hardly  worth  a  second  glance.  A  look  at 
the  Federal  CJovemment's  lack  of  success 
in  managing  the  relativebr  simple  busi- 
ness of  delivering  mail  is  not  reassuring. 
If  Uncle  Sam  cannot  deliver  the  mail  effi- 
ciently, how  can  he  possibly  handle  the 
highly  complicated  business  of  petroleum 
production  and  marketing? 

Another  possibility  Is  divestiture 
through  legislative  action.  This,  like 
breakup  of  monopolies  thtough  antitrust 
action,  is  at  best  a  long  and  painful 
process  that  requires  an  extraordinary 
level  of  sustained  cranmitment.  While 
both  avenues  should  be  examined  thor- 
oughly, neither  provides  an  answer  suffi- 
ciently short  term. 

The  possibiUty  with  which  this  amend- 
ment is  CMicrened  is  the  use  of  open  ex- 
changes as  a  means  of  accomplishing 
swiftly  and  painlessly  virtually  the  same 
competitive  effect  as  divestiture,  but 
without  divestiture. 

If  supplies  of  crude  and  its  derivatives 
can  be  legally  acquired  only  through  open 
exchanges,  the  petroleum  giants  will  be 
forced  to  operate  each  leviel  of  their  op- 
erations as  separate  companies.  Exxon, 
for  example,  would  market  all  of  its  crude 
in  the  petroleum  exchange  and,  in  turn, 
fill  an  its  crude  requirements  for  refining 
In  the  same  place.  SuppUes  of  basic  de- 
rivatives for  marketing  would  be  ac- 
quired the  same  way. 

This  arrangement  would  assure  small 
firms  continuity  of  supp^,  fair  prices, 
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and  equal  access.  It  would  limit  if  not 
prevent  the  big  firms  from  exerting  heavy 
pressure  on  small  nonintegrated  com- 
petitors by  concentrating  profits  at  one 
level  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  pos- 
sibility was  first  described  in  print  by 
Allan  S.  Hoffman,  a  Washington  attorney 
who  served  previoiisly  in  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
He  presented  the  idea  in  an  editorial  sec- 
tion feature  of  the  March  24, 1974,  Wash- 
ington Post.  The  text  of  his  article  was 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  27,  1974,  pages  8413-15,  by  Sena- 
tor Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

While  Mr.  Hoffman  proposes  an  ex- 
change which  would  be  the  exclusive 
source  of  supply  for  crude  and  its  deriva- 
tives, an  exchange  in  which  participa- 
tion is  voluntary  could  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  would  be  examined  as 
a  possibility.  Even  a  modest  level  of  trad- 
ing would  help  to  improve  competitive 
relationships. 

The  practicality  of  futures  trading  in 
petroleimi  was  sufficient  this  week  to 
prompt  the  New  York  Mercantile  Ex- 
change to  announce  that  it  will  soon  be- 
gin trading  in  heating  oil,  fuel  oil  and 
freight  rate  futures.  The  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  is  giving  thought  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  similar  contracts. 

While  it  would  be  excessive  to  assert 
that  the  establishment  of  a  petroleum 
exchange  will  solve  all  the  competitive 
ills  of  the  industry.  It  is  certainly  a  pro- 
posal that  holds  much  promise  and  de- 
serves thorough  and  prompt  exam- 
ination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture wUl  respond,  I  would  appreciate  any 
comment  which  he  wishes  to  make  con- 
cerning this  amendment. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chauman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FTNDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  gentleman  has  an  idea 
that  is  deserving  of  consideration.  I 
would  not  want  to  say  that  I  would  wish 
jy  law  to  impose  those  kinds  of  duties 
upon  this  commission,  because  here  we 
get  into  the  tremendous  field  of  petro- 
leum, which  certainly  has  nothing  to  do 
with  agricultural  commodities. 

I  believe  the  study  and  report  is  ap- 
propriate. I  thhik  that  to  impose  duties 
by  law  upon  this  commission,  duties  of 
this  type  upon  this  commission,  is  en- 
tirely inappropriate,  and  I  would,  there- 
fore, not  feel  that  the  amendment  is  de- 
sirable at  this  time. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chaurman,  in  light 
of  the  observations  made  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agricultiue  in  support  of  the  study  and 
report  being  made,  I  feel  this  is  adequate 
legislative  history. 

I  think  It  is  a  sufficient  directive  to  the 
commission  to  proceed  with  the  study 
and  report,  and  I,  therefore,  see  no  need 
for  further  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  my  amendment  be  withdrawn 
from  further  consideration  at  this  point. 

The  CTHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS  OrTERED  BY   MR.   VANIK 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  two 
amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Vanck:  Page 
34,  line  1,  strike  out  "except"  and  Insert 
"Including". 

Page  40,  line  16.  strike  out  "excepting" 
and  insert  "including". 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendments  which  I  offer  at  this  time 
are  amendments  which  were  very  care- 
fully prepared  by  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sulli- 
van). 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  these 
amendments  is  to  enable  the  Commission 
to  be  able  to  act  effectively  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive speculation  in  futures  trading  by 
having  the  power  to  deal  with  the  fixing 
of  margins.  I  think  that  unless  this  au- 
thority exists  in  the  bill,  it  wUl  be  impos- 
sible to  prevent  the  tremendous  specula- 
tion that  is  taking  place  in  commodities. 

For  example,  it  takes  only  a  few 
dollars  to  buy  a  future.  Last  year's  rec- 
ords indicate  for  $400  one  could  buy  a 
future  in  42.000  pounds  of  beef  of  feeder 
cattle,  and  an  increase  in  price  of  1  cent 
would  permit  a  person  to  double  the  value 
of  his  investment.  It  is  this  kind  of  mar- 
gin trading  we  must  worry  about.  It  is 
not  the  farmer  using  the  commodities 
market  to  hedge  on  his  agricultural  in- 
vestment we  are  concerned  about.  We 
must  be  concerned  about  the  role  of  the 
speculator. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  places  in  the 
committee's  own  report  where  experts 
recommended  that  the  power  to  set  mar- 
gins be  provided  to  the  new  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission.  There  Is  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
page  27  which  states : 

We  realize  proposals  to  provide  agency  con- 
trol over  margin  of  farmers  has  evoked  con- 
siderable opposition  from  the  commodity 
exchanges  in  the  past,  but  we  seriously  ques- 
tion whether  a  regulatory  agency  can  ade- 
quately police  undue  speculative  activity 
without  some  Input  Into  the  margin  equa- 
tion. 

There  is  also  a  letter  from  the  Comp- 
troller General,  Elmer  Staats,  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  on  page  67, 
which  states  in  part: 

If  those  factors  which  are  considered  and 
evaluated  by  exchange  officials  In  establish- 
ing and  adjusting  margin  requirements  are 
Identifiable,  a  formula  or  table  might  be  de- 
veloped for  margin  levels.  Testimony  by  the 
National  Grain  and  Feed  Association  before 
your  Committee  on  October  17,  1973,  pointed 
out  that  a  careful  study  would  reveal  safe 
margin  levels  to  be  a  fimctlon  at  current 
price  and  trading  conditions.  The  Associa- 
tion stated  that  a  margin  formula  or  table 
for  each  commodity  would  put  all  traders  on 


notice  of  any  automatic  margin  changes  that 
would  go  into  effect  under  given  circum- 
stances and  would  alleviate  charges  against 
the  exchanges  of  discriminatory  changes  in 
margins. 

The  Committee  may  wish  to  consider  re- 
quiring that  the  Commission,  in  conjunction 
with  the  commodity  Industry,  study  the 
feasibility  of  developing  a  margin  formula 
or  margin  tab7e. 

That  is  precisely  what  I  have  suggested 
in  the  amendment  I  offer  now,  which  has 
been  prepared  in  conjunction  with  the 
efforts  of  our  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  commit- 
tee look  favorably  upon  this  recommen- 
dation and  adopt  an  amendment  which 
I  believe  will  carry  out  the  constructive 
purposes  of  this  Commission  and  provide 
assurance  that  the  speculator  will  be 
somewhat  controlled  by  the  authority  in 
the  Commission  to  fix  margin  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  thought  the 
gentleman  said  a  minute  ago  that  it  only 
took  $400  to  buy  a  livestock  future  con- 
tract. I  cannot  see  where  the  farmer,  if 
you  require  him  to  put  out  additional 
sums,  will  be  able  to  get  this  money. 
A  contract  has  gone  from  $400  to  $600, 
and  it  is  over  $1,000  per  contract  at  the 
present  time.  If  you  incresise  the  amount 
of  money  a  farmer  has  to  put  up  to  buj- 
the  contract,  many  of  these  men  just  do 
not  have  the  liquidity  on  which  to  borrow 
the  money  so  that  they  can  hedge  a 
futures  contract  which  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  them.  I  think  if  we  raise  it 
exorbitantly,  it  would  be  a  hardship  on 
these  men. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  might  say  that  I  did 
not  suggest  how  the  margin  requirement 
ought  to  be  fixed.  I  believe  the  commis- 
sion in  its  good  judgment  would  find  a 
way  of  protecting  the  farmer  who  is 
making  a  legitimate  hedge.  There  ace 
ways  of  distinguishing  between  specu- 
lators and  farmers  with  proper  margin 
needs,  if  the  power  is  vested  in  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  include 
the  gentlelady  Mrs.  Sullivak's  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mrs.  SITLLTVAN.  Mr.  (Thairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  13113  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  in 
order  for  the  new  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  to  be  able  to  act 
effectively  to  prevent  excessive  specula- 
tion in  futures  trading  leading  to  infla- 
tionary increases  in  wholesale  and 
consumer  prices  of  a  wide  variety  of 
commodities  traded  on  futures  ex- 
changes, it  must  have  the  power  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  margin-setting. 
H.R.  13113  expressly  prohibits  the  Com- 
mission from  exercising  any  jurisdiction 
whatsoever  over  margins. 

One  of  the  things  which  attracts 
legions  of  private  citizens  Into  the  com- 
modities futures  markets  during  Infla- 
tionary periods  Is  the  very  modest  down- 
payments  set  by  the  commodity  ex- 
changes for  trading  in  a  commodity. 
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Often  these  margins  are  as  low  as  5 
percent,  or  less.  When  a  cattle  futures 
contract  was  worth  $18,000  this  time  a 
year  ago,  all  It  took  was  $700  to  buy  a 
contract  for  future  delivery  of  40,000 
pounds  of  cattle.  If  the  futures  price 
w«nt  up  1  cent  a  pound,  the  overnight 
profit  on  the  transaction  was  $400  on  a 
$700  Investment.  Multiply  that  by  5,  or 
10,  or  100  contracts  and  you  can  ima«:ine 
how  attractive  these  markets  become  to 
those  with  loose  money  with  which  to 
gamble. 

It  is  not  the  legitimate  hedger  or  the 
traditional  speculator  who  is  responsible, 
for  the  wide  and  chaotic  swings  in  futures 
prices,  but  the  casual  Investor  who  comes 
Into  the  market  only  when  he  sees  an 
opportunity  for  quick  riches.  The  ex- 
changes have  a  self-interest  In  encourag- 
ing trading  by  such  amateurs  in  the  field 
because  the  more  traders  there  are,  the 
more  commissions  the  exchange  mem- 
bers make. 

And  so  the  exchanges  are  reluctant  to 
raise  margins  even  when  the  situation 
cries  for  such  action. 

The  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission would  have  the  obligation  to 
make  sure  these  markets  function  in  an 
orderly  fashion  and  prevent  excessive 
specnlation,  partlcul&rly  by  the  unin- 
fonned  individual  interested  only  In 
gamhling  on  a  short-term  change  in  the 
quotations.  If  the  exchanges  can  demon- 
filrate  responsibility  In  the  manner  In 
which  they  set  margins,  the  Commission 
would  not  have  to  act.  But  under  H.R. 
13113  as  reported,  the  Commission  can 
not  Intervene  in  the  margin -setting  deci- 
sions regardless  of  the  degree  of  respon- 
sibility demonstrated  by  a  particular 
exchange. 

So,  you  are  giving  the  new  Commis- 
sion wide  powers  to  deal  with  a  variety 
of  abuses  in  futures  trading  under  this 
bCIl,  but  unless  my  amendments  are 
adopted.  It  will  lack  the  power  to  deal 
with  the  most  critical  factor  of  all  in 
determining  whether  a  market  is  operat- 
ing in  an  orderly  fashion. 

These  amendments  would  not  hurt  the 
legitimate  hedger.  There  can  always  be 
separate  rules  for  hedgers.  But,  when  the 
outsiders  get  into  a  futures  market  in 
heavy  volume,  attracted  not  only  by 
the  hopes  of  quick  kUUngs  but  also  by 
the  very  low  margin  requirements,  it  Is 
the  lefi^timate  hedger  who  often  gets 
hiirt,  as  Congressman  Nxal  SicrrH's 
subcommittee  brought  out  in  its  investi- 
gation. 

The  Smith  subcommittee  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  recommended 
exactly  the  kind  of  authority  on  margins 
which  my  amendments  today  would  pro- 
vide. If  you  want  to  stop  the  frantic 
gambling  in  futures,  by  people  who  have 
no  Interest  in  the  commodity  traded,  then 
It  is  essCTitlAl  that  the  Commission  have 
the  power  to  supervise  margin  setting. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  is  a  subject  on  which  a  great 
many  people  have  very  honestly  felt  there 
should  be  ou&orfty  on  the  part  of  tJie 
commission  to  cootrol  these  margins. 
Many  of  us  on  the  committee  felt  that 
was   the  situation   until  we  began  to 


study  it  a  little  bit.  Most  of  us  are  not 
experts  on  trading. 

I  never  traded  in  futures  in  my  Ufe, 
and  most  of  the  Members  know  nothing 
about  it  first-hand.  But  as  one  begins  to 
study  it  one  finds  that  ttiis  margin  is  not 
for  tJie  protection  of  the  individual  who 
is  buying  or  selling  the  contract;  this 
margin  is  for  the  protection  of  the  ex- 
change. It  is  for  the  protection  of  the 
exchange  that  is  handling  these  deals 
because  the  exchange  guarantees  the 
performance  of  the  contracts,  and  if 
there  is  failure  on  the  part  of  a  con- 
tract then  the  exchange  must  make  it 
good.  The  exchange  makes  it  good 
through  these  margins.  So  we  leave  the 
control  of  the  amount  of  the  margin  to 
the  exchange  itself.  We  authorize  the 
exchange  to  set  margixs.  and  to  change 
margins  as  conditions  change,  and  they 
may  change  hourly.  Conditions  may 
change  very  promptly  as  the  gentleman 
said.  But  then  the  peoiie  who  are  going 
to  be  directly  affected  are  there,  and 
can  take  stepjs  to  protect  themselves.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  were  to  take  away 
the  authority  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
changes to  make  these  daily  and  hourly 
adjustments  on  margin,  we  would  take 
away  from  that  exchange  the  very  es- 
sential power  to  protect  itself  from  bank- 
ruptcy. If  one  establishes  a  business  that 
cannot  protect  itself,  one  brings  about 
disaster  very  quickly. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  felt  that  it  was  imwise,  al- 
though on  its  face  it  is  one  of  the  fairest 
things  that  on;  could  suggest.  But  we 
believe  when  one  goes  into  this  just  a 
Uttle  bit  that  one  finds  it  is  a  very  unwise 
thing,  and  a  very  xmfair  approach  to  try 
to  take  away  from  the  exchange  the 
right  to  protect  itself. 

The  requirement  on  margin  is  a  pro- 
tective device,  not  a  device  to  destroy 
somebody.  It  is  a  device  to  see  that  these 
contracts  are  carried  out.  We  all  say 
that  we  want  to  see  that  these  contracts 
are  carried  out.  We  all  aay  that  our  great 
purpose  is  to  try  to  assure  the  confidence 
of  the  public  in  these  contracts.  If  we 
place  the  power  to  set  the  margins  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commission  then  we 
have  taken  it  away  from  the  exchanges. 

Just  bear  in  mind  you  cannot  have 
it  in  both  places,  you  have  got  to  have 
It  in  one  place  or  the  other,  and  we 
think  that  we  should  leave  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  exchanges  so  that  they  can  pro- 
tect themselves  and  ev^^'body  who  deals 
with  them. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  will  vote 
down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agiee  fully  with  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  tbe  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

(Mr.  POAGE)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  . 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 

AMKNsiaurr  omotxD  bt  -na..  bbothiix  of 

MQKTB  CAKOLnrA 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bboyhill  of 
North  Carolina:  Page  6,  line  24,  delete  sub- 
section (g)  In  Its  entirety  tpid  substitute  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

There  are  hereby  authorited  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  such  sums  as  may  be  required  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1675,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1977,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1978. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
section  101  of  the  bill,  and  to  section  12 
of  CGA  regarding  authorization  of  ap- 
\  topriations  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
0^'  the  act.  My  amendment  authorizes 
such  sums  as  may  be  required  for  this 
purpose  for  fiscal  years  lfi75,  1976,  1977, 
and  1978.  and  would  replace  the  open- 
ended  authorization  presently  provided 
in  the  bill.  The  practical  effect  of  this 
amendment  is  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  about  3  */^  j-eaut;.  ' 

My  colleagues  may  i-ecall  that  last 
week,  during  consideration  of  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act,  I  offered  a  similar 
amendment,  designed  to  insure  periodic 
congressional  oversight  of  the  activities 
of  the  CPA.  This  amendment  was 
adopted  by  a  substantial  margin. 

At  that  time,  I  stated  that  I  am  firmly 
committed  to  the  principle  of  continued 
and  active  congressional  oversight  of  the 
many  independent  agencies  which  the 
Congress  has  established  over  the  years. 
I  feel  that  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission  should  be  no  exception. 
Although  the  bill  provides  for  an  annual 
review  and  audit  of  the  Commission  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  I  beUeve 
that  the  Congress — and  specifically  the 
House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tees— should  have  the  opportunity  to  pe- 
riodically review  the  CFTC  to  determine 
if  changes,  modifications,  or  revisions 
should  be  made  in  its  programs,  activi- 
ties, and  operations,  in  conjunction  with 
the  budget  request.  Thfe  is  only  good 
business  practice. 

I  support  enactment  of  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission  Act.  A  sub- 
committee of  the  Select  Small  Business 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  commodities 
marketing  system  last  ye»r  and  recently 
issued  its  report.  In  it,  the  sut>committee 
stated  that-— 

Our  marketing  system  Has  been,  on  an 
overall  basis,  a  very  good  thing  for  producers, 
processors,  consxuners,  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  In  fact,  the  system  historically  has 
operated  so  well  that  people  within  the  sys- 
tem Iteelf  cannot  believe  how  near  It  is 
to  collapsing  and  how  vulnerable  It  is  to 
manipulation  and  abuses. 

Thus,  the  subcommittet  made  a  niun- 
ber of  recommendations,  which  have 
been  incorporated  into  H.R.  13113.  First, 
the  subcommittee  suggested  the  creation 
of  a  new  regulatory  agenty  with  author- 
ity and  responsibility  to  constantly  ex- 
ercise surveillance  over  the  commodities 
markets  and  to  prevent  and  correct 
abuses  and  manipulations.  Second,  it 
recomxnended  that  \iie  QAO  be  author- 
ized and  required  to  conduct  reviews 
and  audits  of  the  Commission  and  to 
report  to  the  Congress  to  help  assure 
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responsibilities.  Third,  it  suggested  that 
the  Commission  be  given  the  necessary 
funds  to  obtain  a  sufficient  and  compe- 
tent staff. 

In  order  to  insure  that  this  new  Com- 
mission does  not  become  an  Infiated 
bureaucracy  and,  therefore,  unrespon- 
sive to  the  origin£d  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  feel  it  is  essential  to  retain  con- 
gressional oversight  of  the  CFTC.  This 
process  will  contribute  to  the  greater  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  agency  and  will  pro- 
vide more  responsiveness  to  the  public 
interest  in  the  regiilatory  process. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  to  provide  for  a  4-year  au- 
thorization for  the  proposed  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Commission 
will  become  effective  180  days  after  en- 
actment. Assiuning  fintd  enactment  some 
time  this  summer,  the  Commission  would 
become  effective  about  January  1,  1975. 
Thus  the  prswjtical  effect  of  my  amend- 
ment would  be  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  operation  of  the  Commission 
forSVi  years. 

It  is  not  my  intention  with  this 
amendment  to  infer  that  the  Congress  is 
creating  a  temporary  Commission.  My 
only  purpose  with  this  amendment,  is  to 
assiu-e  congressional  review  and  over- 
sight of  the  activities  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

I  know  the  gentleman  has  been  a  little 
disturbed  about  bringing  this  thhig  up 
every  3  years,  and  I  think  there  Is  some 
danger  from  that  standpoint.  But  in  dis- 
cussing it  with  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee— and  I  can  only  say  from  the 
standpoint  of  myself  and  those  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  it — I  think  maybe 
the  good  Is  as  great  as  the  danger  in  the 
amendment. 

As  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned, 
I  am  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUnnan  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrieldlng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  examined  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill)  .  It 
seems  to  me  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
merit,  and,  therefore,  the  amendment 
is  accepted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broy- 
hill). 

The  amendment  was  agi-eed  to. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  section  4J,  section 
203  of  the  bill  H.R.  13113,  on  pages  18 
and  19,  the  Commission  Is  given  au- 
thority to  determine  whether  or  not 
a  floor  broker  may  trade  for  his  own 
account,  or  smother's  account,  and  still 
execute  a  customer's  order  for  delivery. 

The  section  provides  that  the  Commis- 


sion can  determine  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions under  which  such  trades  may  be 
executed.  This  particular  section  directs 
the  Commission  to  take  into  account,  at 
a  minimum,  the  effect  upon  the  liquidity 
of  the  particular  market,  and  it  also  di- 
rects the  Commission  to  make  separate 
determinations  for  different  markets. 

This  particular  section  is  noted  in  the 
committee  report  in  the  summary  on 
page  3,  and  it  gets  more  detailed  treat- 
ment on  page  64  in  the  letter  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  The  Comptroller  General's  state- 
ment speaks  of  hquidity,  and  the  need  to 
establish  different  standards  in  different 
markets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minneapolis  Grain 
Exchange  is  a  small  market.  It  works 
largely  but  not  exclusively  in  the  trad- 
ing of  a  single  commodity,  wheat.  The 
people  of  my  area  who  rely  on  this  mar- 
ket to  serve  their  needs  are  much  con- 
cerned that  the  brokers  in  this  market 
be  able  to  trade  both  for  their  accounts 
and  for  their  customers.  As  I  said  before, 
compared  to  some  of  the  giant  exchanges, 
it  is  pretty  small,  but  it  is  important  to 
our  area. 

Because  of  the  concern  evidenced  by 
some  of  my  constituents,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Poage),  whether  or  not  the  Min- 
neapolis Grain  Exchange  might  be  the 
kind  of  maiket  in  which  the  committee 
contemplated  that  brokers  might  operate 
both  for  their  customers  and  for  their 
own  account  to  preserve  the  liquidity  of 
the  market? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  Minneapolis 
Exchange  is  the  exchange  for  which  this 
provision  was  written.  The  gentlemen 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Zwach  and  Mr. 
Bergland)  very  carefully  pointed  out,  as 
the  gentleman  has,  to  the  House  that  this 
Is  a  yoimg,  struggling  exchange  that 
does  not  have  the  depth  of  market  that 
some  of  the  other  markets  have  and  It 
was  felt  they  should  not  be  burdened 
with  excessive  regulations  that  might  be 
avoided.  So  we  speclflcally  provided  that 
the  Commission  might  provide  different 
regulations  for  different  markets. 

We  then  made  sure  that  they  would 
consider  the  question  of  liquidity  In  the 
so-called  thin  markets.  We  specifically 
provided,  as  on  page  19,  line  4 — 

That  any  such  determination  shall,  at  a 
minimum,  take  Into  account  the  effect  upon 
the  liquidity  of  trading  of  each  market  .  ,  . 

This  was  done  so  they  cannot  overlook 
that  item,  although  they  could  take  into 
consideration  all  other  items  that  thej' 
want  to.  but  we  do  require  that  they  first, 
at  the  very  minimum,  take  into  con- 
sideration this  question  of  liquidity, 
which  is  the  question  involving  the 
Minneapolis  market. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  his  clear  and  care- 
ful statement,  which  confirms  the  state- 
ments already  made  by  my  two  colleagues 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bergland  and  Mr. 

ZWACH)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
Commission  when  formed,  will  be  firmly 


guided  by  this  discussion  between  the 
chairman  and  myself  and  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill.  I  am  sure  we  are  all 
aware  that  regulations  made  by  inde- 
pendent commissions  sometimes  seem  to 
run  contrary  to  congressional  inten- 
tions. I  think  today  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  given  us 
a  very  strong  definition  of  these  inten- 
tions with  respect  to  this  particular 
market,  the  Minneapolis  Giain  Ex- 
change. 

AMENDMENT   OFFFBED   BY   MR.    YOUNC   OF   SOCTU 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  YorNc  of 
South  Carolina:  Page  42,  line  17,  strike  out 
lines  17  through  25;  and  page  43,  line  1. 
strike  out  lines  1  and  2. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  this  provision  we  de- 
scribe imder  line  17  a  market  emergency 
for  the  intervention  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. The  thing  that  concerns  me  is 
that  much  of  our  commodities  from  this 
countrj'  go  into  the  world  trade.  If  this 
Commission  saw  fit  to  stop  trade  by 
foreign  governments,  and  the  Japanese 
Government  itself  buys  much  of  the 
commodities  we  have  in  this  country, 
they  could  stop  the  trade. 

I  continue  to  be  concerned  about  the 
activities  of  this  Commission  and  what 
it  might  do  to  affect  the  prices  of  the 
farm  products  in  this  country.  One- 
quarter  to  one-half  of  our  farm  com- 
modities are  sold  in  the  world  market, 
yet  this  Commission  can  step  in  at  any 
time  and  stop  this  trade  if  they  see  fit. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  jeopardize  the 
price  of  the  farm  commodities  we  grow 
by  the  restrictions  of  this  Commission 
on  world  trade. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  hi 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  think  it 
is  clear,  although  I  have  not  seen  the 
amendment  before,  but  I  believe  It  Is 
rather  clear  that  what  the  amendment 
does  is  take  away  the  authority  that  the 
Commission  would  have  to  protect  us  In 
the  case  of  another  Russian  grain  deal 
from  the  Russians  themselves  going  In- 
to the  market  and  using  the  exchanges  as 
a  means  of  making  a  double  profit  on  a 
deal  with  the  United  States,  because  the 
gentleman  strikes  out  the  very  features 
that  we  feel  are  essential  to  give  the 
Commission  this  kind  of  protection. 

He  strikes  out  the  definition  of  a  mar- 
ket emergency  which  is  defined  to  be  a 
significant  intervention  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments in  the  futures  market,  war.  and 
other  national  emergencies.  His  amend- 
ment strikes  that  out.  We  think  it  is 
rather  essential  we  keep  those  provisions 
in  this  bill.  We  know  that  tlie  bill  can- 
not give  us  a  100-percent  guarantee 
against  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  future; 
but  we  believe  it  does  give  a  rather  sub- 
stantial assurance  and  does  give  this 
Commission  the  authority  that  was  lack- 
ing 2  years  ago. 

We  do  provide  that  new  authority  and 
we  think  it  Is  right  and  Important  that 
we  keep  this  in.  Therefore,  I  would  hope 
we  defeat  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAOE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Would 
the  gentleman  describe  the  market  emer- 
gency as  something  that  would  have  ap- 
plied to  the  Russian  exchange  of  wheat? 

Mr.  POAOE.  Yes.  The  thing  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  would  strike 
out  is  defined  to  mean  "a  significant 
intervention  of  foreign  governments." 
Now,  certaintly  there  was  a  significant 
intervention  of  a  foreign  government  in 
the  case  of  the  Russian  wheat  sale.  I 
do  not  mean  that  in  a  wicked  sense,  but 
I  mean  certainly  the  action  of  a  foreign 
government  played  a  tremendous  hand. 

I  think  to  strike  this  out  clearly  greatly 
weakens  this  bill.  I  know  the  gentleman 
wants  to  strengthen  this,  but  I  am  sure 
what  he  does  is  greatly  weakening  the 
thing  he  is  seeking  to  strengthen. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  If  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  would 
he  say  that  the  exchange  of  wheat  to 
Russia  was  a  bad  thing  when  in  turn  it 
raised  the  wheat  price  to  farmers  in  this 
country  to  |5  a  bushel;  is  that  a  bad 
situation? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No;  the  chairman  has 
never  said  that  was  a  ba4  thing,  but  the 
chairman  has  said  and  says  now  that  it 
is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  leave  these 
futures  markets  open  to  where  the  Rus- 
sians or  the  Chinese  or  anybody  else 
could  manipulate  these  markets.  When 
they  know  they  are  going  to  make  a  large 
purchase  of  spot  grain  in  the  United 
States  they  know  that  is  going  to  affect 
the  futures  price. 

Hie  chairman  wants  to  give  somebody 
some  authority  to  stop  the  use  of  these 
markets  as  a  means  of  bleeding  the 
United  States. 

Certainly  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  recognizes  that  had  the  Rus- 
sians been  a  little  smarter  than  they 
wtere,  they  would  have  gone  into  the 
markets  and  would  have  bought  futures 
at  the  same  time  they  bought  the  spot 
grain,  knowing  they  could  reap  an  in- 
crease from  the  futures  that  would  pay 
for  all  their  spot  grain.  They  just  were 
not  smart  enough  to  do  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Sup- 
pose the  Commission  made  an  unfair 
decision,  could  this  affect  the  price  of 
wheat  and  soybeans  and  cotton  to  the 
farmers  in  the  country? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  certainly,  it  could. 
Anytime  agencies  make  bad  decisions,  it 
reflects  those  conditions  to  our  farmers 
and  to  our  consumers. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  on  the  Kansas  City  Board,  there 
was  just  such  manipulation  of  cases  and 
it  took  the  Department  of  Justice  9 
months  to  correct  that.  This  should  have 
been  done  before  that  damage  was  done. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  exactly  right.  We 
should  try  before  the  damage  is  done  to 
give  some  authority  to  prevent  this  dam- 
age. 


Now,  let  me  point  out  that  we  had  the 
figures  on  it  and  had  the  Russians  taken 
advantage  of  this,  they  did  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  its  because  they  did  not  seem 
to  be  familiar  with  our  marketing  sys- 
tem; but  had  they  taken  advantage  of 
the  futures  markets  at  the  increases  that 
actually  took  place,  they  could  have 
hauled  home  every  bushel  of  grain  they 
took  home  without  paying  one  thin  dime 
to  the  United  States,  because  they 
could  have  paid  it  all  out  of  their  profits 
on  the  futures  market. 

We  are  trying  to  prevent  that  before 
it  occurs.  And  the  gentleman  is  taking 
away  the  only  weapon  we  have  for  the 
U.S.  Government  to  protect  this  country 
from  that  kind  of  bleeding  situation  in 
the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Young). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I  am  rising 
is  to  announce  to  the  committee  that  at 
the  appropriate  time,  if  I  have  the  op- 
portunity, I  will  be  offering  a  motion  to 
recommit  and  I  would  like  to  have  the 
members  of  the  committee  understand 
what  will  be  in  this  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  recommittal  motion 
will  be  of  the  Pindley  bill,  H.R.  5406, 
which  expands  the  commodity  exchange 
authority  into  all  commodities  that  are 
traded  in  this  coimtry,  and  not  regulated. 
It  strikes  out  those  that  are  now  covered, 
the  25  items  that  are  now  regulated,  and 
inserts  in  lieu  thereof  any  agricultural 
product,  forestry  product,  or  natural  re- 
source— either  in  raw  or  processed 
form — including  divisions,  multiples,  or 
derivatives  of  the  aforementioned,  that 
are  traded  on  exchanges  in  futures  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  does  is  that 
it  simply  covers  all  the  bucket  shops  and 
nonregulated  futures  trading  taking 
place  in  the  United  States  today  imder 
present  commodity  exchange  authority 
without  creating  a  new  bureaucracy, 
which  this  legislation  will  do;  without 
creating  any  injtmctive  powers  and  ex- 
panded authority  that  has  worked  so 
well.  Therefore,  I  will  offer  this  motion 
at  the  proper  time.  Then  hopefully  we 
can  allow  the  pulse  of  liberty  to  continue 
to  beat  in  hearts  of  those  who  use  the 
futures  markets. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
(Mr.  Hawkins)  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  imder  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  13113)  to  amend  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  to  strengthen  the 
regulation  of  futures  trading,  to  bring 
all  agricultural  and  other  commodities 
traded  on  exchanges  under  regulation, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  1029,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  WITH  INSTBUCTIONS 
OFFEKED  BT   MS.  STMMS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Stmms  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  13113  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
with  instructions  to  report  the  same  back 
forthwith  with  the  following  amendment: 

Page  1,  Line  3  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

That  the  third  sentence  of  section  2(a)  of 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  2),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"wheat,  cotton,  rice,  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
flaxseed,  grain  sorghums,  mUl  feeds,  butter, 
eggs,  onions,  E°olanum  tuberosum  (Irish  po- 
tatoes), wool,  wool  tops,  fats  and  oils  (In- 
cluding lard,  tallow,  cottons(eed  oil,  peanut 
oil.  soybean  oil,  and  all  othet  fats  and  oils), 
cottonseed  meal,  cottonseed,  peanuts,  soy- 
beans, soybean  meal,  and  frozen  concen- 
trated orange  Juice."  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "any  agricultural  product,  forestry 
product,  or  natural  resource  (either  in  raw 
or  processed  form) ,  Including  divisions,  mul- 
tiples, or  derivatives  of  the  aforementioned, 
that  are  traded  on  exchaages  in  futures 
contracts.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit.  1 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAB:eR.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  qiuorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EvidenUy  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yea*  281,  nays  43. 
not  voting  108,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No. 

1601 

VEAS— 281 

Abdnor 

Bafalls 

Boland 

AbEug 

Barrett 

Brademas 

Adams 

Bauman 

Bray 

Alexander 

Bell 

Breaux 

Anderson, 

Bennett 

Breckinridge 

Calif. 

Bergland 

Brlnkley 

Andrews, 

Blester 

Brooks 

N.  Dak. 

Bingham 

Brotzman 

Annunzlo 

Blackburn 

Brown,  Calif. 

Ashley 

Blatnlk 

Brown,  Mlcb. 

A^in 

BOggB 

I 

Brown,  Ohio 
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Broyhni,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 

Carney,  Ohio 
CccJerberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Conable 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniels, 

Dominlck  V. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Erlenborn 
Esbleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 
Prenzel 
Proehllch 
Fuqua 
Qaydos 
Oilman 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Gross 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks 

Hints 

Hinsbaw 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 


Archer 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Beard 

Burke,  Pla. 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Collins,  Tex. 

Crane 

Davis.  8.C. 

Dennis 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Gettys 

Goldwater 


Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  Md. 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McFaU 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Mel  Cher 

MezTlnsky 

Michel 

MUler 

Mlnista 

Mink 

MltcheU,  Md. 

MltcheU,  N.Y, 

MizeU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  HI, 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

Owens 

Passman 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

Poage 

Preyer 

Pritchard 

Qule 

Railsback 

NATS— 43 

Goodling 

Grover 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Huber 

Hunt 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Landgrebe 

Lott 

Lujan 

McSpadden 

MOSB 

Parrls 
Price,  Tex. 


Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roblson.  N.Y. 
.  Rodino 
Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Ruppe  ■ 
St  Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasln 
Sarbanes 
Scherle 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shoup 
Shrlver 
Shuster 
Slsk 
Skubltz 
Black 
Smith,  Icwa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Stark 

Steed 

Steele 

Steelman 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Studda 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Yoimg,  Ga. 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zwach 


Rarlck 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Spence 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Symma 

Treen 

Young.  Alaska 

Young,  Pla. 

Young,  S.O. 

Zion 
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Addabbo 

Flynt 

Pickle 

Anderson,  ni. 

Prellnghuysen 

Podell 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Frey 

Powell,  Ohio 

Arends 

Pulton 

Price,  ni. 

Ashbrook 

Gialmo 

QuUlen 

Badillo 

Gibbons 

Rcld 

BevUl 

Ginn 

Riegle 

Blaggi 

Gray 

Roe 

Boiling 

Griffiths 

Roncalio.  N.Y. 

Bowen 

Gubser 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Brasco 

Hanley 

Rose 

Broomfleld 

Hanna 

Ruth 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Schneebeli 

Camp 

Harrington 

Shipley 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Hebert 

Sikes 

Carter 

Helstoski 

Snyder 

Casey,  Tex. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Stanton. 

Chisholm 

Kazen 

J.William 

Ciark 

Landrum 

Stanton, 

Clay 

Lehman 

James  V. 

Collier 

Long,  La. 

Stetger,  Wis. 

Collins.  111. 

McDade 

Stuckey 

Conlan 

McEwen 

Sullivan 

Conte 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Corman 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Teague 

Cotter 

Meeds 

Thompson,  N.J 

Cronln 

Metcalfe 

Tieman 

Daniel,  Robert 

MUford 

To  well,  Nev. 

W.,  Jr. 

Mills 

Udall 

Danielson 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Ullman 

de  la  Garza 

Moorbead. 

Wiggins 

Dickinson 

Calif. 

WUllams 

Diggs 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Winn 

Dom 

Nichols 

Wolff 

Dulski 

ONeill 

Wydler 

Esch 

Patman 

Zablockl 

Fascell 

Patten 

Findley 

Pepper 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Dulski  against. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  for,  with 
Mr.  Tliompson  of  New  Jersey  against. 

Mr.  O'Neill  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Olnn. 

Mr.  J.  William  Stanton  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Nichola  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  Each. 

Mr.  BevlU  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Pindley. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Danielson. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Mathls  of  Oeorgia  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Tiernan  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Cronln. 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  ^auord  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Price  of  niinois. 


Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  with  Mr.  Taylor  cf 
Missouri. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  QulUen. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Roncalio  cf  New  YorK. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Towell  of  Neveda. 

Mr.  Lllman  with  Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  Badillo  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Snyder  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Bowen, 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Schneebeli. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Mepibers  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re\ise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington.  one  of  the  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested.  A  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  475.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  conditional  adjournment  of 
the  House  from  April  11  untU  April  22,  1974. 


REREFERRAL  OF  HR.  14221  TO  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSU- 
LAR AFFAIRS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be 
discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  H.R.  14221  to  provide  for 
the  review  of  increases  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1973,  in  rates  for  electric  power 
sold  at  five  Bureau  of  Reclamation  pro- 
jects, and  for  other  purposes  and  that 
the  bill  be  rereferred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISASTER  RELIEF  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration in  the  House  of  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  3062)  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
Amendments  of  1974. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  in- 
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quire  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
I  understand,  this  bill  Is  a  totally  new 
amendment  that  is  being  proposed  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  that  we 
d  ->  not  have  a  report  on  it  at  the  present 
time;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  No;  the  Senate  bill  S. 
3D62  is  a  biU  passed  by  the  Senate  yester- 
day afternoon.  There  were  hearings  held 
on  it  over  many  weeks,  but  it  was  accel- 
erated very  markedly  after  the  severe 
tornadoes  about  a  week  ago.  The  gentle- 
man raises  a  very  pertinent  point  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we,  ourselves,  do  not 
have  sufficient  time  to  study  the  propos- 
als made  by  the  Senate,  although  we  are 
very  familiar  with  the  basic  Disaster  Act 
of  1970,  and  the  implementation  of  the 
program.  We  also  have  language  that 
the  House  might  be  interested  in  that  we 
shall  propose  today  by  unanimous  con- 
sent to  substitute  for  the  language  of  the 
Senate  bill,  a  proposal  which  has  been 
considered  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  reported  yes- 
terday, but  yet  not  filed  with  the  House. 
We  would  also  pr(4x>se  to  ask  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  if  the  in- 
formation I  have  about  the  House-pro- 
posed .<aib8titute  is  correct,  that  it 
makes  the  new  program  effective  as  of 
April  1.  1974? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  That  is  true.  It  is  ef- 
fective as  of  March  31,  1974. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object  as  I  understand  It,  the 
Public  Law  93-24  terminated  any  exist- 
ing forgiveness  clauses  under  disaster 
relief. 

Therefore,  as  I  understand  it,  if  this 
were  to  pass  in  this  way  there  would  be 
no  disaster  relief  provisions  in  the  form 
of  grants  for  the  period  April  20,  1973 
to  April  1.  1974.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BLATTJIK.  That  is  not  quite  cor- 
rect. There  is  a  loan  program  for  that 
period,  but  without  forgiveness.  A  grant 
program  is  proposed  to  be  created  as  of 
Bflarch  31,  1974.  I  wUl  explain  this  in 
greater  detail  if  we  get  unanimous  con- 
smt.  Both  sides  will  have  time,  and  we 
will  explain  that  further. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  If  the  bill  is  taken  up 
does  the  gentleman  have  information  so 
that  he  can  give  me  adequate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  situation  in  those  States 
and  those  areas  where  there  were  dis- 
asters which  occurred  during  that  in- 
terim period?  I  am  very  aware  that  in 
the  State  of  Vermont  a  disaster  oc- 
curred in  July  1973,  and  there  were  no 
grant  programs.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  an  amendment  to  make 
this  retrotictive.  Under  the  terms  xmder 
which  we  will  be  taking  this  up,  will  an 
amendment  be  in  order? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  amendment  could 
be  in  order  if  we  agree  to  it,  and  if  it 
is  at  all  possible  to  accommodate  a  legiti- 
mate case  or  category  that  may  have 
been  omitted  Inadvertently  by  our  pro- 
posal, and  once  we  get  an  opix>rtunity 
to  discuss  the  bill  we  may  find  it  nec- 
essary. We  would  like  to  help  wherever 
there  is  a  justlflable  need  due  to  disaster 
or  acts  of  God.  However,  we  feel  we  have 
a  program  that  will  be  workable. 


Mr.  MALLARY.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  do  I  have  the  assiirance 
of  the  gentleman  that  an  amendment  to 
msike  this  retroactive  will  be  in  order? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  cannot  give  that  as- 
surance, not  knowing  the  nature  of  the 
problem  of  the  gentleman.  Certainly  he 
can  raise  his  point  and  give  an  explana- 
tion, but  I  cannot  give  that  assurance 
now. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless 
the  chairman  can  give  me  the  assurance 
that  an  amendment  will  be  in  order  I 
will  be  constrained  to  object. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  disaster  relief  will 
be  quite  broad  and  it  will  be  the  Presi- 
dent who  will  determine  whether  there 
Is  a  disaster  or  a  serious  emergency 
which  requires  assistance. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  I  am  familiar  with 
that.  What  I  am  asking  is  the  assurance 
that  an  amendment  with  regard  to  retro- 
activity would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  honestly  in  all  fair- 
ness cannot  say  that  it  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Could  I  address  this 
question  to  the  gentleman,  perhaps  this 
is  the  problem  he  has.  A  major  disaster 
struck  in  my  district  on  May  29,  1973,  in 
Alabama.  I  know  we  were  covered  imder 
the  April  20  law  that  was  passed.  I  am 
concerned,  as  I  gather  the  gentleman 
here  is  concerned,  are  there  going  to  be 
some  significant  improvements  as  of 
April  1  this  year  and  the  people  that  are 
going  to  be  left  without  the  benefit  of 
those  improvements  in  the  law  are  those 
that  were  damaged  between  April  20, 
1973,  and  April  1  of  1974? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Well,  I  cannot  say,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  v(1iat  the  amend- 
ment will  be,  and  we  cannot  be  commit- 
ted to  an  undefined  retroactive  period. 

Any  law  becomes  more  and  more  im- 
proved as  we  develop  a  fair  understand- 
ing of  its  track  record  and  find  out  where 
its  effectiveness  lies,  where  additional 
bolstering  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FLOWE:rS.  I  do  not  find  any  fault 
with  improving  disaster  relief.  I  favor 
that,  Mr.  Speaker;  but  I  do  have  some 
reservation,  as  does  the  gentleman  here, 
that  we  are  improving  a  condition  that 
should  have  been  improved  a  long  time 
ago,  but  we  are  not  taking  care  of  people 
that  were  severely  damaged  in  the  pre- 
ceding 12  months. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MALLARY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  bill  to  be  handled, 
to  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  is  proposed  thajt  this  motion  be 
considered  in  the  House  under  a  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole? 


Mr.  BLATNIK.  In  the  House,  not  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  but  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  no  amendment  would 
be  in  order  then? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  if  the  bill  is  ap- 
proved, what  takes  place;  do  we  go  to 
conference  with  the  other  body? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  That  1$  an  excellent 
question.  To  protect  the  House  point  of 
view,  we  will  ask  that  the  House  language 
be  substituted  in  lieu  of  the  Senate  pro- 
posal. To  protect  the  HouEe  and  not  ac- 
cept the  Senate  proposal  without  ade- 
quate consideration,  we  will  substitute 
the  House  language  and  let  the  conferees 
work  their  will  and  in  the  interim  pe- 
riod of  time  get  a  better  understanding 
of  what  the  House  wants. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  it  i3  not  proposed 
to  button  up  this  legislation  tonight? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  No,  sir;  that  is  why  we 
refused  to  make  a  blanket  acceptance  of 
the  Senate  proposal.  We  were  trying  not 
to  be  pushed  into  accepting  S.  3062  sight, 
unseen,  a  bill  passed  by  the  other  body  by 
a  vot€  of  69  to  zero.  We  recognize  we  have 
serious  problems  out  in  these  destroyed 
areas,  people  hopeless  and  helpless  and 
waiting  on  some  action  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

We  refused  to  act  this  way.  We  want 
to  protect  the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
House  and  the  only  amendment  we  can 
recommend  at  this  time  ie  to  substitute 
the  House  language. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  other  body  does  not 
accept  this  version,  then  nothing  has 
been  accomplished  until  after  the  Easter 
recess:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  would  not  want  to 
speculate  on  what  the  other  body  will  do. 
I  think  the  extreme  urgency  and  the  need 
are  so  great,  that  I  cannot  anticipate  the 
other  body  delaying  action. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  saying 
that  the  other  body  will  accept  this  ver- 
sion? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  This  is  speculating 
again.  Knowing  the  urgency  and  the 
need,  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  other  body 
refusing  to  go  along  with  this  procedure, 
so  that  the  House  can  work  its  will  and 
proceed  with  the  confereace  report. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MALLARY.  I  yieldi  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  This  is  in  amendment 
supported  by  the  administration.  They 
asked  us  late  last  night  to  accept  the  full 
Senate  bill  and  vote  it  up  or  down. 

I  refused,  along  with  the  chairman,  to 
ask  the  Members  of  this  body  to  vote  on 
something  nobody  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  review  or  look  at  or  understand. 
As  far  as  we  would  agree  to  go  was  the 
simple  amendment  which  we  took  up 
in  the  committee.  We  debated  it  and 
amended  it  in  a  very  minor  form.  We 
provided  for  a  simple  grant  provision 
with  75  percent  Federal  qid  and  25  per- 
cent State  and  local  participation. 

The  other  body  wanted  us  to  accept 
this  in  lieu  of  their  total  package.  We 
will  have  to  go  to  conference  with  them 
after  the  recess  and  during  the  confer- 
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ence  we  would  have  an  opportimity  to 
examine  the  full  text  of  S.  3062  and  de- 
termine what  is  in  it  and  determine  what 
parts  of  it  we  want  to  accept  on  behalf  of 
the  House  and  then  we  will  bring  back 
the  conference  report. 

The  administration  opposed  any  ex- 
tension of  the  retroactivity  going  back 
into  areas  where  disasters  had  occurred 
because  of  the  enormous  costs  involved. 
That  was  one  reason,  over  the  years, 
why  we  did  away  with  the  previous  law 
which  allowed  a  forgiveness  clause.  It 
was  abused.  Because  of  this  we  elimi- 
nated the  forgiveness  provision. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  we  are  get- 
ting somewhat  beyond  the  point  and  that 
is  the  question  of  retroactivity.  Also,  I  am 
concerned  with  the  question  of  equity 
of  dealing  differently  with  people  before 
April  20,  1973,  and  then  after  April  1. 
1974. 

If  I  understand  the  gentleman  cor- 
rectly, he  is  suggesting  that  we  go  to 
conference  on  this  bill  and  the  Senate 
bill,  both  of  which  have  an  effective  date 
of  April  1,  1974. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Senate  bill  is  April  1, 
1974.  The  Senate  bill  does  not  have  retro- 
active dates. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  have 
the  assurance  of  the  gentleman  that 
there  would  be  an  attempt  to  make  it 
retroactive  to  the  period? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Yes;  my  own  personal 
feeling,  and  I  think  of  Members  who 
have  had  disasters  of  all  types  in  all 
parts  of  the  country — would  be  that 
where  the  need  is  clear  and  where  inad- 
vertently people  have  been  left  out  from 
appropriate  reUef,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  provide  such  relief. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  goitleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
had  not  intended  to  spei^  on  this  legis- 
lation out  of  respect  for  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  the  hope  that  the 
legislaticHi  could  be  approved  quickly  and 
the  conference  could  be  arranged  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate,  so  that 
there  would  be  time  for  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  to  resolve  this 
issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  woxild  entreat  him  and 
others  In  the  House  not  to  delay  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation,  in  the  in- 
terests of  one  community  in  my  district 
and  many  communities  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  that  are  currently  mas- 
sively damaged  by  tornadoes  that  oc- 
curred just  within  the  last  week.  I  sym- 
pathize fully  with  the  concern  of  the 
gentleman  for  his  own  district,  having 
had  the  experience  now  In  my  district, 
and  I  would  hope  that  there  wDl  be  a 
possibility,  given  the  consideration  of  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  in  the 


House,  to  work  out  something  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  that  will  ex- 
pand the  retroactive  nature  of  the  pro- 
grams that  exist  to  take  care  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
which  apparently  occurred  a  year  ago. 

However,  to  delay  consideration  of 
this,  and  thereby  delay  the  possibility 
that  we  can  resolve  some  of  the  problems 
that  relate  to  that  massive  damage  down 
in  Xenia,  Ohio,  as  one  example,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman,  please,  to  withliold 
his  objection  and  see  if  there  is  not  some 
possibility  that  we  can  work  out  an  ex- 
pansion of  programs  or  an  understand- 
ing on  the  specific  problem  that  the 
gentleman  has,  the  nature  of  which  I  am 
not  sure  I  understand. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
whether  he  would  be  favorably  disposed 
toward  attempting  in  conferences  to 
obtain  retroactivity  to  April  20, 1973? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MALLARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wiU  in- 
form the  gentleman  that  I  will  be  more 
than  happy,  depending  upon  the  differ- 
ences betwe«i  the  two  bills,  to  discuss  or 
negotiate  with  the  other  body  any  pro- 
vision for  retroactivity  that  would  en- 
deavor to  take  care  of  the  situation 
which  the  gentleman  from  Vermont,  as 
well  as  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
describe. 

I  cannot  tell  the  gentleman  whether 
that  flexibility  is  in  the  bill,  but  if  it  is 
there,  certairily  we  will  negotiate  with 
them,  as  best  we  can,  in  order  to  try 
to  take  care  of  the  situation  which  the 
gentleman  raises. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
looked  at  the  Senate  bill,  and  perhaps  the 
gentleman  has  also,  "nie  Senate  bill 
establishes  a  date  of  April  1,  1974,  as  an 
effective  date  for  section  408.  It  is  a 
more  comprehensive  bill. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MALLARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
not  looked  at  it  because  it  was  not 
brought  over  here  imtil  just  shortly  after 
lunch.  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  lot* 
at  it. 

If  the  flexibility  is  there,  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  that  we  will  endeavor  to 
negotiate  with  the  other  body  to  resolve 
this  problem. 

PAHUAMCNTART  IKQTJIRT 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parlismientary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  bill 
is  brought  up  imder  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  and  considered  in  the  House 
at  this  time,  would  any  amendment  be 
in  order? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  since  the  gentleman  is  asking  that 
it  be  considered  in  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man will  then  have  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  presum- 
ably, then,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 


sota would  have  the  time  and  would  have 
control  of  the  biU,  and  I  am  not  sure 
whether  he  would  yield  for  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MALLARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  circumstances,  with 
Members  wanting  to  get  home,  we  could 
have  amendments  offered  all  day  long, 
but  that  is  not  the  way  legislation  should 
be  handled. 

However,  I  will  make  this  comment. 
On  my  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Members  whom  I  can  influence  on — and 
I  will  ask  for  the  comments  of  the  ex- 
tremely helpful  minority  leader — I  will 
say  that  wherever  possible,  where  the 
effective  date  can  be  made  retroactive  to 
include  such  thoroughly  justifiable  cases 
as  the  case  mentioned  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  we  will  attempt  to  deal 
with  it  even  if  we  have  to  ask  the  Rules 
Committee  for  a  waiver  of  points  of 
order.  We  then  could  amend  the  bill 
in  conference. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  gather 
that  the  gentleman  is  telling  me  that  he 
would  not  yield  for  an  amendment. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recog- 
nize the  problem  in  Ohio.  I  would  feel 
constrained  to  object  if  the  gentleman 
would  not  yield  for  an  sunendment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MALLARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying  that  he  is  willing  to  go 
so  far  as  to  attempt  to  get  a  rule  waiving 
points  of  order  against  the  conference 
report.  If  that  is  done  we  can  go  outside 
the  bill  if  we  can  get  a  rule  waiving 
points  of  order. 

That  in  effect  tells  us  the  gentleman 
is  willing  to  go  to  these  extremes  to  have 
this  problem  considered,  and  the  method 
resolved. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MALLARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

As  I  understand  the  responses  to  the 
questions  from  the  floor  here,  it  is  fairly 
obvious  that  the  Senate  Is  not  going  to 
accept  the  House  lang\iage  sight  unseen 
any  more  than  we  would  accept  the  Sen- 
ate language  sight  unseen. 

That  being  the  case,  and  as  I  read  this 
language,  I  feel  it  is  extremely  vague  in 
some  of  its  meanings.  I  personally  feel 
that  the  gentleman  would  be  justified 
in  objecting,  and  if  he  does  not  object, 
I  will,  in  the  interest  of  orderly  legisla- 
tive processes. 

We  are  not  going  to  get  anything  of 
substance  passed  until  after  the  recess 
anyway,  and  if  it  is  proposed  to  give  the 
conferees  a  blank  check  to  work  out 
something  between  the  House  language 
and  the  Senate  language,  when  the 
Members  of  neither  body  have  examined 
this  in  depth,  and  since  they  have  not 
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had  the  benefit  of  hearings  or  the  benefit 
or  an  In-depth  study  of  the  language  In 
either  bill.  I  feel  the  gentleman  is  cer- 
tainly justified  in  objecting,  in  the  inter- 
est of  preserving  orderly  processes. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MALLARY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  We  have  had  the  bene- 
fit of  hearings,  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Georgia.  We  did  study  this  amendment 
in  the  committee  and  in  executive  ses- 
sion, and  it  is  a  very  simple  amendment. 
This  is  all  we  are  bringing  to  you  now. 
This  is  not  the  total  package  that  the 
Senate  sent  over  here  that  we  are  bring- 
ing to  you.  It  is  one  part  of  a  many  page 
bill.  We  will  go  to  conference  on  our  bill 
plus  the  bill  from  the  other  body.  We 
have  had  the  benefit  of  hearings.  We 
have  had  the  benefit  of  advice  from  the 
administration. 

Mr.  BLACKBX7RN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MALLARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  appreciate  the 
gttitleman  yielding. 

I  understand  the  observations  about 
the  committee  having  held  hearings,  but 
there  Is  certainly  no  committee  report 
before  the  Members  of  this  body  and 
there  is  no  committee  print  or  any  facts 
before  us  as  to  the  estimated  amount  of 
money  involved. 

ThB  language  states  that  the  States 
will  repay  this  money  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment when  they  are  able  to.  I  do  not 
know  when  that  will  come  about,  but  I 
think  we  are  legislating  here  under  ex- 
tremely nebulous  circumstances. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MALLARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  We  have  several  States 
that  have  constitutional  problems  imd 
prohibitions  against  anything  that  the 
State  may  wish  to  do  to  repay  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  without  an  act  of  the 
State  legislature.  That  is  why  this  is 
worded  the  way  it  is.  We  want  to  give 
the  leglslatwes  of  the  various  States  an 
opportunity  to  act  so  that  the  States  can 
repay  the  Federal  Government. 

If  we  pass  this  bill.  It  goes  to  the  other 
body.  They  can  object  to  the  bill  and  ask 
for  a  conference.  If  you  do  not  want  us 
to  go  to  a  conference,  you  can  object  to 
It  at  that  time. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BktALLARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding,  and  let  me  say  I  also 
appreciate  the  questions  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont.  They  are 
thoroughly  justified. 

But  do  not  forget  the  situation  that 
we  are  in.  We  are  faced  with  circum- 
stances that  are  not  of  our  own  choosing 
or  making.  This  leglslatimi  came  to  the 
House  last  night  from  the  other  body. 

The  only  way  ve  can  protect  the  rights 
of  the  House  and  get  farther  consideia- 
tioQ  of  the  matter  Is  tlmiigh  the  means 
we  have  proposed.  Then,  once  we  have 
this  legislation,  we  can  get  together  with 


the  other  body  and  see  whether  there  is 
any  modifying  language  that  can  be 
adopted  or  if  there  are  any  other  propo- 
sals that  would  be  made  by  them  or  by 
us  which  can  be  agreed  to. 

The  important  thing  is,  if  an  objec- 
tion is  raised  now,  then  the  Federal  Dis- 
aster Assistance  AdminiBtration  will  be 
hterally  helpless  to  act  eaccept  under  the 
limitations  which  exist  under  present 
law.  They  will  be  unable  to  do  anything 
else  while  we  are  away  on  our  recess.  It 
will  be  almost  2  weeks  before  we  can  do 
anything  further  in  this  matter. 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  gentleman  has 
said,  once  we  do  this  and  we  put  the 
House  version  of  the  legislation  into  the 
running  and  put  it  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  version  of  the  other  body,  the 
agency  will  then  know  that  there  will  be 
something  they  can  anticipate  will  be 
enacted  into  law  and  take  the  necessary 
preliminary  steps  to  implement  it.  They 
can  get  imderway  tomorrow  morning  If 
we  pass  this  measure  today. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
taking  the  time  of  the  House  on  this 
matter,  but  it  is  a  very  important  item. 
I  do  not  think  we  are  properly  preserv- 
ing the  rights  of  the  House  to  bring  this 
matter  up  under  such  a  procedure  where 
we  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider it  carefully,  and  amend  it. 

In  view  of  the  situation,  however,  since 
tills  disaster  has  recently  occurred  and 
with  the  assurances  I  have  from  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  as  to  his 
view  on  the  matter  with  regard  to  retro- 
iMitivity,  and  in  view  of  the  very  serious 
situation  that  exists  and  the  inequities 
which  would  be  created  it  this  is  not  per- 
mitted to  be  considered  I  will  accept  his 
assurance  and  withdraw  my  objection. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tlonan's  statement.  It  is  most  under- 
standing. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
object,  the  chairman  raises  a  most  per- 
plexing proposition  here  when  he  says 
the  Senate  might  accept  the  House's 
amendment. 

If  the  Senate  accepts  the  House 
amendment  then  there  is  no  conference, 
no  anything,  and  even  though  the  House 
confers  the  House  does  not  get  another 
bite  at  it. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  We  will  name  conferees 
today,  and  the  instructions  will  be  to 
uphold  the  position  of  the  House,  and  to 
investigate  with  deepest  scrutiny  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  and  compare  it 
with  the  House  version  of  the  bill.  The 
House  will  have  its  full  say  at  the  con- 
ference table  before  final  determination 
is  made  on  this  disaster  legislation. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  wUl  yield,  the  Senate-passed 
bill  contains  102  pages.  The  amendment 
we  are  talking  about  addresses  itself  to 
only  one  section  of  that  bill,  section  408. 

Mr.  PIXJWERS.  But  by  accepting  this 
amendment  we  are  foreclosed  from  hav- 
ing a  chance  to  amend  any  part  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot 
hear  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  say  that  by  accepting 
this  amendment  the  House  is  foreclosed 
from  having  a  chance  to  amend  any  part 
of  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  answer  ia  no.  We  strike 
out  everything  after  the  enacting  clause 
in  the  Senate  bill.  Thus,  everything  in 
the  Senate  bill  plus  what  we  have  in  our 
bill  will  be  in  conference. 

Do  not  leave  me  with  the  impression 
that  the  Senate  will  accept  one  Uttle 
amendment  in  lieu  of  a  102-page  bill. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  was  relying  to  what 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
BLATNIK)  said. 

I  do  not  beheve  they  will,  either. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  No. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  But  the  House  wUl 
have  no  chance  to  work  its  will  on  the 
Senate  bill  except  throu£^  the  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  We  hate  got  AprU  1, 
1974,  in  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
as  well. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will, 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
is  aware  that  imder  existing  law,  in  the 
absence  of  this  proposal,  there  is  avail- 
able assistance  in  the  form  of  temporary 
housing;  home,  business  and  personal 
property  loans;  emergency  loans  to 
farmers,  ranchers,  and  oyster  planters; 
food  commodities  or  food  stamps;  dis- 
aster-related imemployment  compensa- 
tion, and/or  employment  assistance;  le- 
gal aid  for  disaster-related  problems; 
clothing,  food,  first  aid,  personal,  and 
family  assistance;  debris  removal  from 
private  property;  and  repair  and  restor- 
ation of  pubUc  facilities. 

These  are  all  programs  ihat  are  avail- 
able under  existing  law. 

Is  the  gentleman  prepared  to  answer 
the  question,  "Why  is  this  disaster  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  that  happened  in 
my  own  district  last  year  that  it  needs 
this  special  legislation?" 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
making. 

As  far  as  the  recent  disasters  are  con- 
cerned, my  heart  is  warm  toward  help- 
ing them,  but  they  have  the  same  legis- 
lation that  has  been  ia  effect  since 
April  20,  1973,  but  we  have  had  other  in- 
tervening events  between  that  date  and 
April  1,  1974. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  asked  a  question,  and  I 
would  like  to  answer  the  gentleman's 
question.  i 

The  answer  is  that  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  assistance  to  thoee  people  who 
cannot  be  made  whole  wltti  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  loans,  or  FHA  loans, 
or  some  of  the  other  provisions  which  are 
available  under  the  PTJ^rig  j^^. 

This  is  for  people  who  eannot  qualify 
to  get  those  loans  under  the  present  legal 
system. 
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*     Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
yielding  further  to  me  because  I  would 
like  to  address  a  further  question. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  saying 
that  some  people  cannot  apply  for  a  loan 
under  the  Small  Business  Administration 
disaster  relief  law? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Some  people  cannot  get 
them. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  this  present  program  could  become 
effective  in  the  next  10  days  if  we  pass 
this?  That  there  would  be  this  possibil- 
ity in  10  days?  Let  me  suggest  that  if 
we  pass  this  bill,  it  will  be  6  or  8  weeks 
before  anything  substantial  can  be  done 
for  the  people  who  need  relief.  Mean- 
while, we  will  have  made  a  complete 
mockery  of  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  We  cannot  assure  that 
we  can  get  action  in  the  next  10  days, 
because  we  will  be  in  recess,  and  there  is 
much  work  to  do.  We  will  have  to  come 
back  after  the  recess  and  go  into  con- 
ference with  the  Senate.  It  is  hard  to  say 
how  long  that  conference  will  take.  We 
have  to  work  it  out,  and  then  come  back 
before  both  bodies  of  the  Congress.  Then 
it  has  to  go  to  the  administration,  where 
rules  and  regulations  will  have  to  be 
worked  out.  It  will  take  some  time. 

The  iJeople  who  are  victims  of  the  tor- 
nadoes have  to  have  help.  I  am  trying  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  they  can- 
not get  it  tmder  existing  law. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  the  same  compassion  for  the  peo- 
ple who  were  damaged  last  May  as  the 
gentleman  does  for  the  people  who  were 
damaged  this  April? 

Does  the  gentleman  feel  the  same  way 
toward  the  people  who  were  damaged  last 
May? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  U  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  asked  if  the  House 
and  some  of  its  Members  have  the  same 
compassion  for  those  victims  of  disaster 
of  a  year  ago  in  Alabama  as  we  do  for 
those  victims  of  the  recent  disaster? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  That  is  my  question. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  say  absolutely,  and 
if  a  way  is  op«i  to  us.  we  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  help  your  people. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  the  way  he  can  do  so  is 
by  making  the  same  law  that  will  be  ap- 
plied to  the  people  who  were  damaged 
on  April  3  or  April  4  or  April  5.  1974,  ap- 
ply to  the  people  who  were  damaged  on 
May  29,  1973. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  commit  myself.  I  will 
exert  every  effort  to  do  so  and  will 
strongly  urge  all  House  conferees  on  both 
sides  to  do  so. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  make  the  same  commitment' 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  do  not  know.  U  the 
gentleman  will  repeat  it,  I  will  be  glad 
to  respond. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  The  commitment  from 
the  gentleman  from  Mlimesota  was  that 
he  would  make  every  effort  on  his  part 
to  assure  that  those  who  were  damaged 
by  major  disasters  in  May  1973,  would 
have  the  same  rights  under  the  law  as 
those  who  were  damaged  in  April  1974. 


Mr.  HARSHA.  I  wiU  assure  the  gentle- 
man I  will  do  everything  I  can.  if  it  Is  at 
all  possible,  for  those  damaged  in  May 
or  June  of  1973. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  regard  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  as  honorable  men.  I  am  con- 
fident they  will  do  what  they  can. 

I  will  make  this  statement  as  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection.  If  this 
is  not  done.  I  am  going  to  make  so  much 
noise  on  the  floor  of  this  House  that  the 
Members  will  think  a  tornado  is  coming 
through  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  di- 
rect a  question,  if  I  may,  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  As  I  understand  what 
he  said,  the  committee  is  not  going  to  go 
into  conference  until  after  the  recess; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Which  means  then  there 
is  no  particular  haste  in  getting  this 
through  today;  we  could  reserve  a  day 
immediately  after  the  recess,  and  appro- 
priate time  for  discussion  and  considera- 
tion by  this  body,  and  the  worst  that 
could  possibly  take  place  is  a  1-day  delay 
in  going  into  conference  and  coiosidering 
it;  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  No;  that  is  not  correct. 
In  the  meantime,  the  parameters  of  the 
legislation  will  be  drawn.  The  adminis- 
tration will  know  how  far  it  has  to  go  in 
any  event. 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  want  to  ask  another 
question.  When  the  gentleman  talks 
about  parameters  of  legislation  being 
drawn,  my  understanding  was  in  earlier 
discussion  that  these  were  the  parameters 
contained  here  in  the  House  version. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Apparently  the  gentle- 
man did  not  listen  well  because  we  are 
going  to  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  bill,  which  is  a  102-page  biU  and  has 
a  lot  of  substantive  amendments  to  the 
existing  act.  We  have  to  consider  those 
along  with  this  amendment  that  the 
House  is  bringing  before  the  Members  to- 
day. Within  those  parameters  the  ad- 
ministration will  know  what  they  have  to 
contend  with,  and  they  can  begin  draw- 
ing their  rules  and  regulations  and 
making  preparation  for  them.  In  the 
meantime,  our  staff  can  be  digesting  the 
Senate  bill,  can  be  teUIng  us  what  is  In 
it,  and  we  can  be  ready  to  go  to  confer- 
ence immediately  upon  returning.  If  we 
have  to  wait  imtil  after  we  return,  then 
all  of  that  time  will  be  lost. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Let  me  ask  another 
question.  This  is  just  an  amendment  to 
the  102-page  bill;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Is  there  going  to  be  a 
House  equivalent  of  that  102-page  bill? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  There  is  not. 

Mr.  CRANE.  There  is  not.  In  other 
words,  the  gentleman  Is  accepting  the 
Senate  bill,  and  as  to  the  amendment 
from  the  House,  that  will  be  reconciled 
in  conference? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  No,  we  are  not  accept- 
ing the  Senate  bill  at  alL  We  are  striking 
everything  In  the  Senate  bill  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  substituting  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  last  10  days  have  seen  many  areas 


of  our  Nation  ravaged  by  terrible 
tornados.  Hundreds  of  lives;  thousands 
of  horn'  ~ ;  schools,  pubUc  and  privat* ; 
colleges;  churches;  and  an  untold  num- 
ber of  businesses  have  been  utterly 
destroyed.  The  lives  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  have  been  dramatical!/ 
and  sadly  changed  by  the  devastating 
storms. 

Those  of  us  who  have  seen  the  Im- 
pact of  these  storms  know  that  the  vic- 
tims are  determined  to  put  their  Uvcs 
back  together  and  rebuild  whole  towns. 
The  determination  of  these  people  :  s 
something  that  is  truly  wonderful  to  b*  - 
hold.  They  have  the  will,  they  will  pro- 
vide the  labor,  but  it  is  up  to  us  in  the 
Congress  to  recognize  we  are  going  tjo 
have  to  help  with  money  and  resource^. 

Congress  in  the  past  has  beeti 
magnanimous  in  recognizing  that  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  must  share  the  risl^ 
of  disasters  and  that  the  Congress,  there^- 
fore,  should  provide  disaster  relief  assist 
ance  as  we  did.  This  help  in  the  form  df 
the  various  disaster  relief  acts 
amendments  has  helped  thousands 
our  citizens  and  has  been  most  effective 
The  bill  that  we  have  before  us  tods 
wiU  continue  and  build  upon  the  basic 
program  and  mechanism  established  in 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970,  Public 
Law  91-606,  which  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  brought  to  the  House. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  commitj- 
tee  that  the  1970  bill  basically  has  beeh 
very  effective  and  that  it  needs  onlir 
minor  modifications.  It  was  the  intent 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  t^ 
review  thoroughly  the  Disaster  Relief  Aqt 
and  determine  what  modifications  wei-fe 
required.  Now,  there  is  a  sense  of  urgency 
for  the  House  to  take  inmiediate  actioti 
because  of  the  msuor  disasters  which 
have  occurred  within  the  last  10  day^. 
Because  of  these  disasters,  it  is  now  oui- 
intent  to  expedite  the  legislative  prot- 
gram,  and  this  is  what  we  are  doing  toi- 
day.  The  approach  we  have  taken  will 
result  in  the  best  possible  legislation  in  a  s 
short  as  possible  a  time.  I  urge  you  t) 
vote  with  the  committee  and  approv; 
H.R.  7690  as  amended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohid 
what  is  the  effective  date  in  the  Senate' 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  do  not  know.  I  hav* 
not  read  it,  and  that  Is  why  I  canno . 
answer  the  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  front 
Minnesota  know  the  effective  date  in  tha 
Senate  bill?  What  is  the  effective  datfl 
in  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  April  1,  1974. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  verslcm  we  have  her 
is  March  31.  Is  that  the  date  in  th^ 
Senate  biU? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  April  1  Is  the  date  n\ 
the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  April  1  in  the  Senate  bil( 
and  March  31  in  the  House  bill,  is  that} 
correct? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  As  the  bills  are  now, 
yes. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMXKDMSMT    OrTKUED    BT     MB.    BLATNIK 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmMtdment  offered  by  Mr.  Buitnik:  Strike 
out  ererythlng  alter  the  entu:ting  clause  of 
S.  3062  and  Insert  In  lieu  tberecf  the  follow- 
ing: 

"TTiBt  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Dis- 
aster  Relief   Act   Amendments    of    1974.' 

"See.  a.  Title  n  ol  the  Dlaaster  Relief  Act 
of  1970  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  tlw  following  new  section: 

**  'laaiiviuuAi.  AMo  rascxLT  ckakt  raocxAMs 

"  'Sac.  aM.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
to  make  a  grant  to  a  State  for  the  purpoee 
oC  audi  Stat*  malrlng  grants  to  meet  ex- 
tnordlnary  dlaaeter-related  expenses  or  needs 
of  lixllviduals  or  families  adversely  affected 
by  a  major  disaster  In  those  cases  where 
assistance  under  other  provisions  of  this  Act, 
or  from  other  means,  la  Insufficient  to  allow 
soch  Individuals  or  families  to  meet  such 
cxpenaes  or  needs.  The  Oovemor  of  a  State 
aliaU  administer  the  grant  program  author- 
laid  by  tbla  aectton. 

"  '(b)  The  Federal  share  of  a  grant  to  an 
Individual  or  a  family  under  this  section  shall 
b«  equal  to  75  per  centum  of  the  actual  cost 
of  meeting  such  an  extraordinary  expense 
or  need  and  shall  be  made  only  aa  condition 
that  the  remaining  26  per  centum  of  such 
eott  is  paid  to  such  individual  or  family 
Irom  funds  made  avaUal>Ie  by  a  State  or  a 
political  aubdlvltion  of  a  State.  Where  a  SUte 
or  a  political  subdivision  Is  unable  Immedi- 
ately to  pay  its  share,  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized to  advance  to  such  State  such  25 
per  centum  share,  and  any  such  advance  is 
to  be  repaid  to  the  United  States  when  such 
State  or  poUUcal  subdivision  is  able  to  do 
■o.  No  Individual  and  no  family  shall  receive 
any  grant  or  grants  under  this  section  aggre- 
gating more  than  $5,000  with  respect  to  any 
one  major  disaster. 

"  '(c)  The  President  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  this  section  and  such 
regulations  shall  Include  national  criteria, 
atandards,  and  procedures  for  the  determi- 
nation of  eligibility  for  grants  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  grants  made  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"  '(d)  A  State  may  expend  not  to  exceed  3 
per  centum  of  any  grant  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  It  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion for  expenses  of  administering  grants  to 
Individuals  and  families  under  this  section. 

'"(e)  This  section  shall  take  efTect  as  of 
March  31,  1974." 

"Sec.  3.  Section  103(1)  of  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  inserting  Im- 
mediately after  'earthquake,'  the  following: 
'mud  slide,'. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnoc)  . 

I  believe  that  what  the  gentleman  pro- 
poses Is  the  most  expeditious  method  of 
getting  a  bill  enacted  which  can  assist 
the  people  affected  by  the  disasters  of 
last  week. 

I  believe  the  committee  is  acting  rea- 
sonably—with haste,  and  yet  not  reck- 
lessly. It  would  be  simple  to  ask  the 
Hoose  to  accept  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  yesterday.  It  would  undoubtedly 
be  a  very  popular  ttatng  to  do.  However, 
as  the  gentleman  has  made  abundantly 
clear,  our  committee  has  not  had  the 


opportunity  to  examine  the  Senate  pro- 
posal. Accepting  the  amendment  will 
give  the  c<mferees  a  chance  to  examine 
in  great  depth  the  Senate  proposals — ac- 
cept those  which  are  good,  amend  those 
which  need  modification,  and  reject 
those  which  are  not  acceptable. 

Last  week,  11  States  in  the  South  and 
Midwest  were  hit  by  a  series  of  torna- 
does in  the  Nation's  worst  tornado  disas- 
ter in  49  years.  The  luiown  death  toll 
from  these  tornadoes  is  over  300  and  over 
$500  million  in  property  damage  was 
done.  In  my  own  State  of  Alabama  81 
people  were  lulled  and  838  injured,  close 
to  900  dwellings  were  destroyed  and  an- 
other 900  sustained  major  damage.  Over 
half  of  these  deaths  and  over  a  third 
of  the  injuries  occurred  in  my  district 
alone. 

To  assist  the  victims  of  disasters  such 
as  this,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970  which  provides  a  wide 
range  of  assistance  to  individuals  and 
communities  in  their  efforts  to  recover 
from  the  damages  caused  by  a  major  dis- 
aster. The  program  authorized  by  that 
act  has  been  an  effective  one.  However,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  hew  on  the  floor 
today,  there  are  gaps  in  this  program 
which  need  to  be  filled.  Ttie  disasters  of 
last  week  have  made  this  particularly 
important. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Blatkhc). 

The  amaidment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to 
1970  each  major  disaster  usually  result- 
ed in  disaster  relief  legislation  being 
passed,  with  that  legislation  designed  to 
deal  with  the  specific  problems  raised  by 
the  disaster  which  engendered  it.  In  1970. 
we  determined  that  a  total  rewrite  of 
the  Federal  disaster  relief  program  was 
called  for.  one  which  would  apply  to  all 
major  disasters  and  provide  adequate 
assistance  for  all  of  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  major  disasters.  This  led  to 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970.  The  ex- 
isting disaster  relief  program  established 
by  this  act  provides  for  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  assist  the  States  and  local 
governments  in  the  rendering  of  aid, 
assistance,  and  emergency  welfare  serv- 
ices, and  the  reconstruction  and  reha- 
bilitation of  devastated  axeas.  This  pro- 
gram provides  a  broad  spectrum  of  re- 
lief and  assistance  for  persons  suffering 
injury  or  loss  as  a  result  at  a  major  dis- 
aster such  as  those  which  occurred  as 
a  result  of  the  tornadoes.  Assistance  is 
available  in  the  form  of :   i     « 

Temporary  housing ;        ! 

Home,  business,  and  personal  property 
loans; 

Emergency  loans  to  farmers,  ranchers, 
and  oyster  planters; 

Food  commodities  or  food  stamps ; 

Disaster-related  imemployment  com- 
pensation and/or  employment  assist- 
ance; 

Legal  aid  for  disaster-jelated  prob- 
l«ns; 

Clothing,  food,  first  aid,  personal  and 
family  assistance; 

DelMis  removal  from  priyate  property ; 
and 
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Repair  and  restoration  0f  public  fa- 
cilities. 

These  provisions  offer  siAstantial  as- 
sistance to  individuals  and  communities 
in  their  efforts  to  recover  fnom  the  dam- 
ages caused  by  a  major  disaster. 

Last  year  the  administration  sent  to 
the  Congress  proposed  new  disaster  leg- 
islatioi:.  This  legislation  would  com- 
pletely revamp  the  disaster  program. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  held  hearings  on  the 
administration  proposal  and  considered 
it  cai'efully.  We  concluded  that  the  1970 
act  is  good  law  and  has  worked  very 
well  since  its  enactment.  There  is  one 
major  area  of  relief,  however,  which  is 
no  longer  available  xmder  tlw  disaster  re- 
lief prc«ram,  and  the  restoration  of 
which  is  extremely  important  in  light  of 
the  recent  tornado-caused  disasters. 
This  is  the  provision  of  assistance  in 
the  case  of  disaster-caused  expenses  or 
needs  which  are  not  adequately  covered 
under  other  forms  erf  assistance  such  as 
Small  Business  Administration  or  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  disaster  loans. 

In  the  1970  Disaster  Rdlef  Act  this  r 
assistance  was  provided  in  the  form  of 
partial  forgiveness  of  Small  Business  and 
Farmers  Home  loans.  The  amount  of 
forgiveness  was  that  part  of  the  loan 
over  $500,  but  not  to  exceed  $2,500.  In 
the  years  since  then,  these  provisions 
have  been  amended  by  other  laws  in 
various  forms,  with  the  net  result  now 
being  that  there  are  no  forgiveness,  or 
similar,  provisions  in  the  law.  This  is  a 
major  gap  in  the  law  which  must  be  cor- 
rected, especially  in  view  of  the  tragic 
losses  suffered  in  last  week's  tornado  dis- 
asters. The  legislation  whidh  our  Public 
Works  Committee  ordered  reported,  and 
which  I  offer  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Senate  passed  bill,  is  designed  to  fill  that 
gap. 

It  authorizes  the  President  to  make  a 
grant  to  a  State  for  the  purpose  of  that 
State  making  grants  to  individuals  or 
families  to  meet  their  extraordinary  dis- 
aster related  expenses  or  needs  where 
assistance  under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1970  is  needed.  This  grant  program  is 
to  be  administered  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State.  The  Federal  share  of  these 
grants  is  75  percent.  The  committee  rec- 
ognizes that  the  States  likely  do  not  have 
an  existing  program  for  administering 
and  sharing  in  these  grants.  The  legisla- 
tion accordingly  provides  that  where  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  is  unable  to 
immediately  pay  Its  share,  the  President 
is  authorized  to  advance  the  25-percent 
share,  to  be  repaid  to  the  United  States 
when  the  State  or  political  aubdivision  is 
able  to  do  so. 

The  legislation  also  contains  a  clarify- 
ing amendment  which  adds  mudslides  to 
the  catastrophies  which  qualify  as  major 
disasters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the  Senate 
passed  a  rewrite  of  the  1970  Disaster  Act 
after  the  Public  Works  Committee 
marked  it  up  the  day  before.  I  am  sure 
there  are  many  valuable  provisions  in 
their  bill,  but  we  simply  have  not  had 
sufBcient  time  to  examine  and  evaluate 
it.  Ordinarily,  of  course,  we  wonW  con- 
sider the  Soiate  passed  bill  in  c<Mnmit- 
tee  and  report  it  to  the  Hou*  with  those 
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amendments   we   considered   necessary. 
However,  with  last  week's  disasters.  It  Is 
important  that  we  move  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  pass  legislation  to  provide 
adequate  relief  for  the  victims  of  these 
disasters.  With  this  in  mind,  our  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worics  feels  that  the 
most  expeditious  way  of  getting  legisla- 
tion passed  Is  to  pass  the  amendment 
which  we  offer  and  which  we  have  had  a 
chance  to  consider,  in  order  tliat  we  may 
go  to  conference  with  the  Senate  and 
give  proper  and  needed  consideration  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill.  In  this 
way,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  go  to 
conference  immediately   after  the   up- 
coming recess  and  come  up  with  a  good 
piece  of  legislation  which  we  believe  will 
meet  the  needs  of  last  week's  and  future 
disasters.  During  the  interim  period,  the 
1970  act  will  continue  to  be  effective,  and 
relief  for  the  victims  of  this  latest  dis- 
aster need  not  be  delayed.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  the  entire  House  today  is  in 
my  opinion  a  most  expeditious  manner  in 
which  we  can  eventually  adopt  measures 
providing  for  the  necessary  disaster  re- 
lief that  so  many  of  us  are  needing  in 
our  various  districts  because  of  the 
severe  damage  done  by  the  recent 
tornadoes. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  hoping 
that  the.J>est  possible  piece  of  legislation 
can  be  approved  which  will  afford  the 
relief  that  is  so  necessary  because  of  the 
great  devastation  that  has  been  caused 
not  only  in  my  district,  but  throughout 
many  districts  and  States.  I  hope  that 
this  can  be  handled  expeditiously,  and 
that  the  conference  committee  will  re- 
port as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  intend  to  make  every  effort  to  see 
that  this  is  done. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  Members  of  this  House 
and  of  the  Senate  for  their  prompt  action 
in  dealing  with  legislation  which  if  en- 
acted should  greatly  reduce  some  of  the 
problems  we  have  encountered  in  getting 
emergency  aid  to  disaster  victims  when 
they  need  it  the  most — wliich  is  right 
after  the  disaster. 

As  you  know,  my  ovra  district  in  In- 
diana was  hard  hit  by  the  tornadoes  of 
April  3,  and  many  of  the  weaknesses  in 
the  1970  Disaster  Relief  Act  became  ap- 
parent to  me  personally  as  I  sought  to 
get  the  help  the  people  of  my  district 
needed. 

I  feel  that  the  conferees  should  be  able 
to  come  up  with  a  bill  which  will  provide 
swifter  and  more  meaningful  relief  for 
disaster  victims  in  the  future. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  both 
Houses  have  seen  fit  to  establish  a  retro- 
active date  for  this  legislation  so  that  the 
tornado  victims  in  Indiana,  as  well  as  in 
the  several  other  States,  may  share  in 
the  improved  benefits  contained  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  action  today  is  to  me 
proof  that  this  Congress  can,  and  will, 
rcsDcnd  to  the  public  need  quickly,  effec- 
tively, and  meaningfully.  I  urge  the  con- 
ferees to  move  with  equal  rapidity  in  or- 
der that  this  much  needed  proposed  leg- 
islation might  be  enacted  into  law. 
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This  legislation  will  help  the  people  of 
my  district  In  Indiana  and  in  the  other 
tornado  areas.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  once  enacted  the  President  will  sign 
the  bill  into  law  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made 
some  rather  disorganized  introductory 
statements  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
introducing  the  bill  and  explaining  the 
procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  further  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  may  have  5  leg- 
islative days  in  which  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  (S.  3062) 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  3062,  DISASTER  RELIEF  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  insist 
on  its  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  3062) 
entitled  the  "Disaster  Relief  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974,"  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Jones  of  Alabama,  Roberts.  Johkson  of 
California,  Harsha,  and  Snyder. 


journment  of  the  House  from  April  1  . 
until  April   22,   1974,  with  the  Senati 
amendments  thereto. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con 
current  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend 
ments,  as  follows: 

Page  1,  strike  out  line  2  and  insert:  "whet 
the  two  Houses  adjourn  on  Thursday 
April   11,   1974,   they  stand". 

Page  1.  line  4.  strike  out  "its  Members' 
and  insert:  •their  respective  Members". 

Page  1,  strike  out  lines  7  to  13,  Inclusive 
and  insert: 

•Sec.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Reprcs 
sentatlves  and  the  President  pro  tempore  o: 
the  Senate  shall  notify  the  Members  of  th< 
House  and  Senate,  respectively,  to  reassemble 
whenever,  in  their  opinion,  the  public  in- 
terest shall  warrant  It,  or  whenever  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  th« 
majority  leader  of  the  House,  acting  Jointly 
or  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House,  acting  Jointly. 
file  a  written  request  with  the  Secretary  ol 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
that  the  Congress  reassemble  for  the  con 
slderation  of  legislation." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  •'Concur- 
rent resolution  providing  lor  a  conditional 
adjournment  of  the  House  and  Senate  from 
April  11  until  April  22,  1974." 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  last  recorded  vote  I  voted 
in  the  affirmative  and  the  electronic  de- 
vice failed  to  register  this  in  the  machine. 


APOLOGY  TO  STUDENTS  OP  WEST- 
ERN MICHIGAN  UNIVERSITY 

(Mr.  VANDER  VEEN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pub- 
licly express  my  apology  to  the  students 
and  faculty  of  Western  Michigan  Uni- 
versity who  were  expecting  me  to  speak 
to  them  this  evening.  The  press  of  House 
business  forces  my  default  on  their  kind 
invitation. 


PROVIDING  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  OF 
CONGRESS  FROM  APRIL  11,  1974 
UNTIL  APRIL  22.  1974 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 

475)    providing  for  a  conditional  ad- 


LEGISLATTVE   PROGRAM 

I  Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  request  the  acting  majority  lead- 
er (Mr.  McFall)  whether  he  can  inform 
the  House  as  to  the  program  for  the 
week  following  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  for  Easter. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shaU  be 
glad  to  answer  the  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

On  Monday,  AprU  22,  1974,  we  have 
District  Day.  There  are  no  bills. 

On  Tuesday,  we  have  H.R.  13919, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  authoriza- 
tion, with  an  open  rule.  1  hour  of  debate. 
Then,  we  have  H.R.  12799,  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  amendment,  with 
an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate. 

On  Wednesday,  we  have  S.  628,  sur\  iv- 
ing  spouse  civil  service  retirement  an- 
nuities, with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of 
debate.  Following  that,  we  have  H.R. 
11321,  Public  Safety  Officers  Benefits  Act. 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

For  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  we  have  H.R.  13999,  National 
Science  Foundation  authorization,  sub- 
ject to  a  rule  being  granted.  Then  we 
have  H.R.  13998,  NASA  authorization, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted.  Finally, 
we  have  H.R.  11989.  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Act,  •witii  an  open  rule  and  1  hour 
of  debate. 
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Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  this 
mean  that  there  will  be  no  business  on 
Monday,  whatever  the  date  may  be,  fol- 
lowing this  recess? 

Mr.  McFATiTi.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  date  is  April  22.  The 
schedule  shows  that  this  is  District  Day 
and  there  will  be  no  bills  on  that  day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So,  the  House  can  simply 
meet  and  adjourn.  Would  a  short  or  a 
long  quorum  call  be  in  order  that  day; 
either  one  or  both? 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
think  there  would  be  time,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  a];^)ear  to  make  that  point  of 
order,  there  would  be  time  for  a  long 
quorum  call. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  He  is  very  helpful. 


A  USEFUL  MEMORIAL 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiics,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  11 
years  ago  this  week,  Americans  were 
moiutiing  the  loss  of  129  Navy  men  who 
died  aboard  the  nuclear  submarine 
Thresher  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

No  final  determination  has  been  agreed 
upon  as  to  what  caused  the  Thresher's 
sinking.  But  the  Navy  has  moved  to  pro- 
vide better  advance  training  for  subma- 
rine crews,  hoping  to  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood of  future  disasters. 

Yesterday,  at  the  Submarine  School  in 
Grotcm.  Conn.,  a  new  training  facility 
was  dedicated  as  a  memorial  to  the 
Thresher's  leading  chief  reactor  tech- 
nician. He  was  a  black  enlisted  man.  CPO 
Roscoe  C.  Pennington  of  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

Particularly  impressive  were  dedicatory 
remarks  by  the  Thresher's  first  com- 
manding officer.  Rear  Adm.  Dean  L. 
Axene.  lliey  touched  on  his  recollection 
of  the  hig^y  qualified  men  who  went 
down  with  the  Thresher — and  were  di- 
rected, in  part,  to  Chief  Pennington's  17- 
year-old  son  Gregory,  who  occupied  a 
place  on  the  platform. 

Admiral  Axene's  speech  follows : 
Remasks  bt  RsAa  Adiubal  Dxan  L.  Axene 

C^taln  Vahaen,  Mr.  Pennington,  Congress- 
man VanDeerlin,  Admiral  Early,  Officers  and 
Men  of  tbe  Subm urine  Fwoe  present,  ladles 
and  gentlemen. 

When  It  was  suggested  to  me,  nearly  a 
year  ago  by  Captain  Vatasen,  that  I  be  the 
principal  qjwaker  at  tbe  dedication  of  this 
new  building,  I  accepted  gladly  and  unhesi- 
tatingly. I  am  personally  pleased  and  grati- 
fied to  be  able  to  fulfill  this  responsibility  on 
behalf  of  a  shipmate. 

NerertbetoM,  as  the  months  have  rolled  by 
and  this  day  has  »ppnmeitMA.  I  have  had 
some  feelings  of  heMtatlon.  Many  memorlee 


have  been  crowded  back  into  my  conscious 
thought — bittersweet  memories — memories 
for  which  I  am  deeply  grateful — memories 
that  are  good — but  bittersweet  memories 
nonetheless. 

I  don't  propose  to  recount  the  facts  In 
the  life  of  Thresher,  nor  the  facts  In  the  life 
of  Chief  Pennington — a  Thresher  stalwart, 
and  the  man  for  whom  this  building  is 
named.  However,  there  are  some  key  points 
and  some  parallels  which  I  believe  it  well 
that  we  consider. 

Chief  Pennington  and  I  had  much  in  com- 
mon. We  were  born  within  a  year  of  each 
other.  We  entered  active  seryice  in  the  Navy 
within  a  year  of  each  other.  We  both  started 
out  in  conventional  submarines,  fighting 
World  War  II  in  the  Pacific.  We  both  were 
early  converts  to  nuclear  propulsion.  And  of 
course,  we  were  shipmates  during  the  final 
stages  of  construction  of  Thresher,  through 
her  builders'  trials  and  conmilssioning,  and 
through  her  extended  period  of  shakedown 
operations.  These  lasted  about  one  year  and 
covered  a  wide  range  of  actlvitie.«;  Intended 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  this  lead  ship 
of  a  new  class  of  attack  submarines. 

A3  I  have  said,  Chief  Pennington  was  a 
stalwart  In  this  new  ship.  Hot  only  was  he 
the  leading  nuclear  reactor  technician,  but 
he  was  also  a  natural  and  easy  leader.  This 
is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  he  had  risen 
to  Chief  Petty  Officer,  but  that  tells  only  the 
official  side  of  the  story.  Chief  Pennington 
was  a  Chief  Petty  Officer  in  fact.  He  was  one 
of  those  rare  individuals  to  whom  others 
eagerly  look  for  guidance,  for  leadership,  for 
example.  And.  at  a  time  I  might  add,  when 
we  were  paying  a  lot  less  attention  to  the 
place  of  minorities  in  the  scheme  of  things 
than  we  are  today.  Yes,  Chief  Pennington 
was  a  fine  technician,  a  fine  scholar,  and  an 
altogether  fine  man.  A  shipmate  in  the  very 
finest  sense  of  the  word. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  you, 
Gregory.  I  hardly  know  you  personally,  but 
I  have  read  a  great  deal  about  you,  and  If 
even  only  partially  true,  you  are  Indeed  a 
man  of  whom  your  Dad  would  be  very  proud. 
A  scholar,  an  athlete,  a  leader;  Gregory  seems 
to  me  to  embody  those  qualities  which  made 
Chief  Pennington  great.  I'm  confident  that 
be,  too,  wlU  achieve  positions  of  responsi- 
bility, and  wherever  they  may  be,  also  render 
great  service  to  our  country.  It  Is  a  distinct 
honor  to  have  you,  Gregory,  and  your  mother, 
present  for  this  ceremony  today. 

Thresher  was  an  advanced  design  subma- 
rine. Virtually  every  new  concept  she  em- 
bodied has  taken  root  and  Is  to  be  found  In 
our  modem  submarine  force  today.  As  so 
often  happens,  however;  many  people  paid 
heavy  personal  prices  to  advance  the  tech- 
nology she  presaged.  Some,  as  In  the  case 
of  Chief  Pennington,  paid  the  ultimate  price, 
that  of  life  Itself.  Somehow,  I  have  to  believe 
that  he,  and  those  others  liloe  him  who  were 
lost  In  Thresher,  11  years  ^go  today,  paid 
that  price  willingly. 

Pennington  Hall,  as  you  all  know,  Is  a 
building  which  houses  eight  submarine  ship 
control  training  devices.  These  devices  are 
permitting  our  young  submariners  today  to 
learn  the  principles  of  handling  their  ships, 
without  the  costs  Involved  la  putting  actual 
ships  to  sea,  and  without  the  dangers  which 
are  Inherent  In  our  business. 

It  seems  to  me  altogether  fitting  that  this 
building  be  named  for  a  toan  like  Chief 
Pennington. 

When  Thresher  was  lost,  then-President 
John  P.  Kennedy  said:  "The  future  of  our 
country  will  always  be  sure  when  there  are 
men  such  as  these  to  give  tlielr  lives  to  pre- 
serve It."  He  must  surely  have  been  thinking 
of  men  like  Roscoe  Cleveland  Pennington. 

Thank  you. 


IMPACT  AID  A  "GRAVY  TRAIN" 

(Mr.  HUBER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  course 
of  the  floor  debate  on  amendments  to 
H.R.  69  on  March  27,  1974^  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  during  the  discussion 
of  impact  aid  stated: 

As  I  understand  it,  there  Is  a  school  dis- 
trict at  a  base  In  Missouri  tibat  has  been 
closed  for  years,  and  Impacted  school  aid  is 
still  being  handed  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Camp  CroWder,  located 
in  Newton  County,  Mo.,  a  major  Army 
Signal  Corps  installation  during  World 
War  II,  reactivated  in  1951,  raised  to  a 
status  of  a  fort  in  1954,  and  deactivated 
in  1958,  was  finally  licensed  by  the  De- 
fense Department  to  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri for  25  years  beginning  with  1967. 
Currently  apart  from  serving  as  a  week- 
end training  ground  for  the  Missouri  Na- 
tional Guard,  the  fort  on  its  3,400  acres  , 
features  the  State-operated  Crowder 
Junior  College  with  some  630  students 
and  47  faculty  members,  a  plumbing  and 
electrical  maintenance  school,  an  area 
vocation  technical  school,  as  well  as  a 
training  center  for  retarded  children. 
Despite  its  exclusive  use  for  local  and 
State  purposes.  Fort  CroWder  remains 
still  a  Federal  property  thus  technically 
giving  rise  to  impact  aid  claims  by  the 
Neosho  Reorganized  School  District  R-5 
as  well  as  seven  other  school  districts  in 
Newton  and  Jasper  Counties  educating 
children  of  parents  employed  on  the  fort 
grounds,  even  though  their  employment 
is  completely  unrelated  to  either  national 
defense  of  other  Federal  activities. 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  eight  school  dis- 
tricts, four  in  Newton  County  and  four 
in  Jasper  County,  were  educating,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
545  federally  connected  pupils,  some  of 
these  children  of  254  military  personnel 
and  Federal  civilian  employees  residing 
in  these  two  counties,  the  balance  being 
the  children  of  the  Crowder  College 
faculty  or  persons  employe^  by  the  other 
educational  institutions,  or  perhaps  chil- 
dren of  Missouri  National  Guardsmen 
who  "by  chance"  were  tra^ng  at  Fort 
Crowder  at  the  time  the  first  annual — 
mandatory — membership  survey  to  de- 
termine the  Federal  connection  was 
taken  in  the  fall  of  1971. 

Mr.  Chairman,  impact-aid  law  spe- 
cifically excludes  school  districts  wliere 
federally  connected  pupils  make  less 
than  3  percent  of  the  total  school 
membership.  Six  of  the  school  districts 
within  the  conunuting  distance  of  Fort 
Crowder  had  less  than  3  percent  of  their 
total  average  dally  attendance  made  of 
federally  connected  pupils— -see  table.  I 
wonder  what  "exceptional  circum- 
stances" prompted  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  waive  the  3-9ercent  rule? 

The  above  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
The  goitleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
referred  to  impact  aid  as  the  "gravy 
train." 

I  fully  concur. 


April  11,  1974. 
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IMPACT  AID-NEWTON  AND  JASPER  COUNTIES,  MO. 
(Abbreviations:  SDR-School  District  Reorganlred;  ADA-Aver.ge  Daily  AttmdaiKe  (92  pwcent  of  ADM);  AOM-Awage  Oa.ly  Membership) 


Impact  aid  payments  in  dollars 


(^nty  and  school  district 


1967-« 


1968-«9 


1969-70 


1970-71 


1971-72 
(est.) 


1971-72  Impact  aid 
ADA  pupils 


1972  tctjl 

school 

ADA 


1972  impact 

aid  Ada 

in  percent 

of  total 

ADA 


Federal  personnel ' 
iralitary  and  ctvikan 
Oac.  31.  1971 


Newton: 

NeoshoSOR-5 io6,  404  89,586  59,039 

Diamond  SDR-4_. 5,499  4590  4' ,93 

Seneca  R-7,SD .,._ 8,952  3199  9814 

tasl  Newton  SDR-6. 10,870  6,'955  liw* 

Total _.  131,725  104,330  82, 193 

Jasper: 

Carl  Junction  SDR-1.. 7,033  8  207  5  974 

^nli'n'.'A'fvlM* -- -----  '2'""  ":»5  10:780 

Jophn  SD  ot  VIII __          _  ^«  i>u 

Carttiage  SDR-9.. -'.^^y.ll"mmil~['l"'l]"y[]\]]\[  12,' 858 

Total - -—  J9^  22,952  67,766 

Total  both  counties 1517291  1277282  149, 959 


49, 203  27,  681 

2,878  3,353              "4" 

6. 893  5, 620 

4,851  2,388  ....";;""" 

63,825  39,042                   T 

3,957  2,318 

8,425  3,231 

28,887  17,705 

12,383  3,583 '"..: 

53,652  26,837 

117, 477  65,879                   4" 


197 
14 
40 
34 


3,240 

730 

1.310 

1,450 


6.08 
2.46 
3.05 
2.34 


285 49  Fed.  ci».,  26  mil. 


33 

46 

126 

51 


!,3?7 
2,500 
9,467 
3.283 


2  38 
1.84 
1.33 
1.55 


256  134  Fed.  civ.,  45  mil. 


'  Postal  Service  employees  excluded. 


541 183  Fed.  c.».,  71  mil. 


IJEVirOE,  Computer  Read-outs  for  F  scat  1969  and  1972;  total  sdKxri  AOA-HE*»0€  EducaUoa 

Sources:  Impact  aid  payments-HEW  OF,  Administration  of  Public  Law  -874;  Annual  reports  by      0"e«?'> '972-73  Public  school  systems;  Federal  civilian  persoiuiel-U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
the  commissioner  of  Education;  Reports:  IStH,  19th,  20th,  21st,  22d,  impact  aid  ADA  pupils-     L°"eau^t[he  Cen:"  Cou'IiTard'c^^^  ''■  ''"'  *•"""»  ^"^"^  ^''^■ 


CAMPAIGN  SPENDING  REFORM:  AN 
URGENT  NEED 

(Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  early 
19th  century.  President  Andrew  Jackson 
popularized  a  system  of  favoritism  to- 
ward one's  political  friends  and  cronies 
which  came  to  be  known  as  the  spoils 
system.  Under  that  practice,  govern- 
ment jobs  were  handed  out — lock,  stock, 
and  barrel — to  persons  who  had  aided 
the  candidate  in  obtaining  public  office. 
In  return,  government  workers  often 
were  called  upon  to  contribute  a  percent- 
age of  their  salaries  toward  the  reelection 
of  public  officials  or  the  maintenance  of 
the  power  of  the  political  party. 

Today,  150  years  later,  the  spoils  sys- 
tem of  Andrew  Jackson's  day  has  silmost 
disappeared.  But  in  its  place  we  have  a 
far  more  damaging,  and  devious,  spoils 
system  arising  from  the  influence  of 
campaign  contributions  on  candidates 
for  pubUc  office.  This  newer  phenomenon, 
rather  than  resulting  in  a  few  political 
cronies  in  public  jobs,  corrupts  the  entire 
political  and  governmental  process.  It 
leads  to  situations  in  which  those  public 
officials  who  lack  integrity  and  convic- 
tion decide  public  policy  with  an  eye  to- 
ward the  costs  and  benefits  of  private, 
not  public,  interests.  Carried  to  its  ex- 
treme, it  results  in  kickbacks,  mal- 
feasance, fraud,  graft,  and  other  forms  of 
corruption. 

The  results  of  this  newer  kind  of  spoils 
system  are  not  only  events  like  those 
known  as  the  Watergate  scandals  but  a 
more  threatening  undermining  of  our 
democratic  system  of  government.  It  is 
sadly,  no  understatement  to  say  that  the 
American  form  of  government  has  b^n 
sorely  compromised,  if  not  corrupted,  by 
the  current  system  of  private  financing 
of  political  campaigns. 

It  has  been  said  that: 

The  need  for  collecting  large  campalgu 
funds  would  vanish  If  Congress  provided  an 
appropriation  for  the  proper  and  legitimate 


expenses  of  each  of  the  great  national  par- 
ties. .  .  .  Then  no  party  receiving  campaign 
Tunds  from  the  treasury  should  accept  more 
than  a  fixed  amount  from  any  Individual 
subscriber  or  donor.  .  .  . 

This  statement,  far  from  being  a  re- 
cent declaration  by  a  radical  reformer, 
was  made  in  1907  by  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  It  rings  just  as  true,  if  net 

truer,  67  years  later. 

EFFECnVI      CAMPAIGN      BPEWTDING      LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  restore  hon- 
esty and  accountability  to  our  democra- 
tic system  and  eliminate  the  otherwise  in- 
evitable dependence  by  candidates  for 
public  office  on  large  contributors,  the 
Congress  must,  this  session,  enact  strict 
and  effective  campaign  spending  laws. 
Any  such  legislation,  to  counteract  an 
increasingly  cynical  view  by  the  public 
toward  Government,  must  include  the 
following : 

Pull  and  complete  disclosure  of  con- 
tributions and  expenditures. 

Strict  limits  on  contributions,  includ- 
ing in-kind  services  and  cash  contribu- 
tions. 

Effective  limits  on  expenditures,  in- 
cluding restrictions  on  expenditures  by 
a  candidate  and  his  family. 

Aggressive  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  campaign  finance  laws,  includ- 
ing subpoena  power  and  deposition  au- 
thority by  the  enforcing  agency  and  civil 
and  criminal  penalties. 

Effective  regulation  of  political  com- 
mittees and  other  organizations  which 
collect  or  distribute  funds. 

A  public  financing  formula  for  Fed- 
eral campaigns,  possibly  through  the 
matching  of  small  private  contributions 
by  a  $1  or  $2  tax  "check-olT'. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Membere  of  the 
House,  someone  has  to  pay  the  costs  of 
poliUcal  campaigns.  The  choice  Is  be- 
tween large  givers  with  special  interests 
and  small  contributions  matched  by  $1 
or  $2  per  person  per  year  of  public 
moneys.  In  my  view  it  is  time  that  public 
office  be  supported  in  part  by  public 
moneys  and  special  interests  be  removed 
from  determining  public  policy. 


CO-.  ERN'MENT  OPERATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
LECISLATlVi;  ACTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  are 
aware.  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict Subcommittee  on  Govenmient  Op- 
erations of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  that  capacity,  I  have  just  completed 
three  public  hearings  on  campaign 
spending  reform.  Over  20  organizations, 
agencies  and  public-spirited  citizens  tes- 
tified to  the  great  need  for  overhauling 
and  strengthening  our  campaign  laws. 
All  witnesses  were  united  in  their  de- 
mand for  strict  disclosure,  tough  con- 
tribution and  expenditure  limitations 
and  effective  administration  and  enforce- 
ment: differences  were  expressed  only 
as  to  certain  means  of  achieving  these 
goals.  With  this  kind  of  overwhelming 
public  support,  as  well  as  the  importance 
of  this  subject,  I  am  confident,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  my  subcommittee,  and 
later  the  full  committee,  will  report  a 
good,  tough  campaign  finance  bill  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  near 
future- 

CONCLUSION 

Our  democracy  is  based  on  the  con- 
cept of  a  choice  among  candidates  made 
by  the  voters  at  the  ballot  box.  Yet  cur- 
rent campaign  spending  practices  and 
laws  too  often  freeze  out  all  but  a  hand- 
ful of  candidates  with  personal  wealth 
or  financial  backing  and  stifle  the  emer- 
gence of  new  faces  and  new  ideas.  Cam- 
paign reform  legislation  is  essential  to 
make  that  ballot  box  choice  by  the  voters 
a  meaningful  one. 


MELCHER  WARNS  REPUBLICANS  TO 
STOP  AND  LOOK  BEFORE  POL- 
LOWING  VICE  PRESIDENT  FORD'S 
ADVICE 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  old 
friend.  Vice  President  Jerry  Ford  re- 
cently told  a  large  Midwest  Republican 
Conference  in  Chicago  that  the  Water- 
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gate  mess  and  the  so-called  White  House 
horrors  are  the  result  of  turning  the  1972 
Presidential  campaign  over  to  "an  arro- 
gant elite  of  political  adolescents,"  in  the 
Committee  To  Re-Elect  the  President 
instead  of  leaving  It  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pepublican  National  Committee. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Jerrt,  but 
I  warn  my  friends  across  the  political 
aisle  that  before  they  accept  the  Vice 
President's  diagnosis  and  start  repeating 
it  widely  they  had  better  look  around  and 
see  what  has  become  of  the  CREEP  staff 
which  the  Vice  President  referred  to  so 
dis[>aragingly 

They  are  all  through  the  Government, 
and  I  find  the  n.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  become  a  haven  for  refugees 
from  the  CREEP  staff. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
vided a  soft  landing  place  for  Stephen  B. 
Klncr,  a  young  ex-FBI  agent  who  guarded 
Martha  Mitchell  In  California  when  she 
was  threatening  to  talk  too  much,  and 
according  to  Martha,  whipped  out  her 
telephone  and  called  the  doctor  to  give 
her  a  sedative  by  hypodermic  to  keep 
her  quiet.  Steve  became  a  ccmfldential 
assistant  to  Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz. 

E>r.  Clajrton  Teutter  who  headed  up 
agricultural  affairs  for  CREEP  had  pre- 
viously been  an  effective  and  capable  Ad- 
ministrator of  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service  within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  has  now  returned  as  an  As- 
sistant Secretary.  John  Foltz  also  helped 
CREEP'S  agricultural  division  and  is  now 
a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  soon  after 
the  campaign,  provided  a  payroll  spot  for 

17  CREEP  employees  and  3  White  House 
employees. 

And  only  recently  the  Department  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  one  of 
the  former  CREEP  "elite"  as  Associate 
Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, but  who  recently  left  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

He  is  Frank  W.  Naylor,  Jr.,  a  former 
Kansas  City  life  insurance  man,  who 
staffed  CREEP'S  efforts  to  aline  the  Vet- 
erans for  Nixon  and  then  was  sent  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  in 
a  colmnn  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Monday,  April  8,  explain  that  Naylor  was 
to  be  the  White  House  special  agent  at 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  a  grade 

18  job  paying  $43,926  per  year.  Evans  and 
Novak  report: 

A  central  feature  of  the  Haldeman-Ehr- 
llchman  plan  was  to  place  trusted  Nixon 
aides,  from  the  White  House  and  the  wide- 
ly defamed  Committee  for  the  Re-Electlon 
of  the  President  (CBEBP)  in  key  poeltlons 
of  executive  departments.  Running  the  gov- 
ernment then  would  be  Haldeman  and  his 
staff,  backed  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (OMB)  beaded  by  Roy  Ash  and 
his  deputy,  Fred  Malek,  who  had  been  sec- 
ond-ln-command  at  CREEP. 

Named  by  Malek  to  be  Whit*  House  agent 
for  VA'8  mtUtlbUUon-dollar  operations  was 
Frank  Naylor,  fredi  from  %  stint  at  CREEP 
rounding  up  veterans  organizations'  support 
for  the  NUon-Agnew  ticket.  Naylor  moved 
Into  VA'8  pluab  10th  floor  executive  offices  as 
a  Bupergrade  18  paying  H8.B98. 

Other    CREEP    alumni    from    the    Malek 


stable  moved  to  lesser  VA  Jobs.  Among  the 
many:  Michael  Bronson,  a  CREEP  field  rep- 
resentative as  assistant  administrator  for 
planning  and  evaluation;  Andrew  Adams,  a 
Kansas  coordinator  for  CREEP  as  deputy 
director  in  VA's  now-emb«ttled  education 
division. 

What  was  happening  at  the  VA  reflected 
a  radical  effort  to  give  the  White  House  total 
control  of  all  major  bureaus  and  depart- 
ments. Now,  15  months  later,  the  outcome 
at  the  VA  IB  clear:  utter  disaster. 

Naylor,  who  came  to  VA  without  experi- 
ence In  the  Agency's  highly  specialized  work, 
has  now  been  quietly  shunted  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  .  .  . 

The  Fanners  Home  Administration,  of 
which  Naylor  will  be  Associate  Adminis- 
trator at  $36,000  a  year,  is  the  key  rural 
redevelopment  agency  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture — a  task  for  -which  the  for- 
mer Kansas  City  life  insurance  man  ap- 
pears to  have  gained  no  experience  in 
work  at  the  Veterans'  Administration  or 
CREEP.  Farmers  Home  Administration 
functions  include  loans  to  farmers  whose 
credit  is  impaired,  help  in  developing 
sound  farming  plans,  and  also  makes  op- 
erating loans  to  fanners  who  have  eco- 
nomic misfortimes  and  cannot  get  ade- 
quate operating  funds  from  the  bank. 
The  only  experience  which  is  cited  in 
Naylor's  biography  which  connects  him 
to  agriculture  is  service  with  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  from  1969 
to  1972,  which  was  an  Insurance  job, 
hardly  experience  in  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration-type programs. 

The  fanners  have  been  continuously 
displaced  from  positions  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  since  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration first  came  into  ofiQce.  Grain 
company  executives  have  replaced  farm- 
ers in  the  jobs  in  which  ttie  grfun  com- 
panies have  a  major  interst.  Naylor  was 
a  life  Insurance  executive  replacing  a 
farmer  In  the  Farmers  Crop  Insurance 
Agency.  Now  we  have  the  spectacle  of 
more  with  military  and  veterans  affairs 
background  taking  over  the  major  rural 
redevelopment  agency.  One  wonders  if 
that  has  any  significance. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  full  text  of 
the  Evans-Novak  column  to  which  I  have 
alluded  above.  I  am  also  including  a  list 
of  former  CREEP  and  White  House  em- 
ployees compiled  by  the  Washington  Post 
who  have  been  given  temporary  or  per- 
manent positions  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Washington  Post  list 
does  not  include  Nancy  Staorts,  a  former 
White  House  staffer  who  is  now  Special 
Assistant  to  Secretary  Butss  for  Consumer 
Affairs  and  graduated  from  Syracuse 
University  in  1959  after  majoring  in 
fashion  merchandizing. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  what  be- 
came of  scores  of  others  on  the  staff  at 
CREEP  will  find  a  great  many  of  them 
listed  in  a  July  26,  1973,  iseue  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  showing  those  who 
went  to  Department  of  Commerce.  Treas- 
ury, Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, among  others. 

I  regret  that  there  is  not  a  more  cur- 
rent list.  It  may  be  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues will  want  to  compOe  such  a  list 
before  they  go  further  into  attempting  to 
place  the  blame  for  the  Watergate  scan- 


dals on  the  CREEP  staff,  which  has  now 
been  spread  all  through  the  Government. 
The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  8,  1974] 
Haldeman-Ehruchman    Legaoy:    Chaos    in 

THE    VA 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
The  horrors  now  afflicting  the  nation's  vet- 
erans programs  can  be  traced  to  the  radical 
plan  of  the  old  Haldeman-EhrUchman  White 
House,  officially  repudiated  but  surviving 
nevertheless,  to  centralize  all  power  in  the 
Oval  Office  during  President  Nixon's  second 
term. 

Although  H.  R.  Haldeman  and  John  D. 
Etirlichman  are  long  gone,  their  grand  design 
endures — administered  by  s|iirltual  heirs 
and  generally  ignored  by  Watergate-preoccu- 
pied Washington.  The  disruptive  results  are 
now  surfacing  in  one  agency  after  another. 
In  the  Veterans  Admlnlstratton  (VA),  the 
political  explosion  has  Just  begun. 

A  central  feature  of  the  Haldeman-EhrUch- 
man plan  was  to  place  trusteft  Nixon  aides, 
from  the  White  House  and  the  widely  de- 
famed Committee  for  the  Re-BIectlon  of  the 
President  (CREEP) ,  In  key  positions  of  exec- 
utive departments.  Running  the  government 
then  would  be  Haldeman  and  his  staff,  backed 
by  the  Office  ot  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  headed  by  Roy  Ash  and  his  deputy, 
rted  Malek,  who  had  been  second-in-com- 
mand at  CREEP. 

Named  by  Malek  to  be  White  House  agent 
for  VA's  multlbllUon-dollar  operations  was 
Prank  Naylor,  fresh  from  a  sttnt  at  CREEP 
rounding  up  veterans  organizations'  support 
for  the  Nlxon-Agnew  ticket.  Naylor  moved 
Into  VA's  plush  10th  floor  exBcutlve  offices 
as  a  supergrade  18  paying  $48,S26. 

Other  CREEP  aliminl  from  the  Malek 
stable  moved  to  lesser  VA  Johs.  Among  the 
niany:  Michael  Bronson,  a  CREEP  field  rep- 
resentative as  assistant  administrator  for 
planning  and  evaluation;  Andrew  Adams,  a 
Kansas  coordinator  for  CREEP  as  deputy  di- 
rector in  VA's  now-embattled  education  divi- 
sion. 

What  was  happening  at  the  VA  reflected  a 
radical  effort  to  give  the  White  House  total 
control  of  all  majc*  bureaus  and  depart- 
ments. Now,  15  months  later,  the  outcome  at 
the  VA  Is  clear :  utter  disaster. 

Naylor,  who  came  to  VA  without  experi- 
ence m  the  agency's  highly  specialized  work, 
has  now  been  quietly  shunted  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  Bronson  is  on  his  way 
out.  Adams,  a  polio  victim  oonflned  to  a 
wheelchair.  Is  slated  to  run  the  new  rcha- 
bUItation  office  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  (but  powerful  con- 
gressmen may  block  that  appointment) . 

This  accelerating  collapse  at  the  Halde- 
man-Ehrllchman  centralization  of  power 
barely  begins  the  story  of  the  VA's  crisis. 

The  American  Legion  cheered  when  then 
Republican  Sen.  Jack  Miller  ©f  Iowa  (de- 
feated for  re-election  In  1872)  persuaded  Mr. 
Nixon  In  1969  to  name  Don  Johnson,  a  fringe 
Iowa  Republican  poUtlclan  an«  former  na- 
tional commander  of  the  Legton,  to  head 
the  VA.  Today,  however,  evea  the  Legion 
has  soured  on  Johnson's  perfcrmance  run- 
ning the  VA's  171  hospitals,  69  regional  offices 
and  tens  of  thoiisancjs  of  empAoyees. 

"Don,"  said  one  congressional  critic,  "is  a 
political  primitive  who  plays  eiverythlng  by 
Malek  rule  book."  Malek's  first  rule  la  saving 
money.  Thus,  Johnson's  critics  complain  he 
automatically  overrides  his  own  experts,  plus 
the  organized  veterans'  lobbloB,  to  accept 
OMB's  budget  proposals  even  at  the  expense 
of  essential  veterans'  services. 

The  most  dramatic  case  was  the  Johnson - 
contrived  ouster  last  week  of  Dr.  Marc  J. 
Mtiaser.  VA's  highly  regarded  ciilef  medical 
director.  In  a  private  letter  Apru  3  to  Rep. 
Oltn  Teague,  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Vet- 
erans Committee,  and  Sen.  AUn  Cranston, 
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chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans  Health  and  Hospitals,  Musser  said 
that  "an  antagonistic  and  uncooperative 
administrator  (Johnson)"  made  his  Job 
impossible  and  that  "the  taflltratlon  of  the 
department  by  personnel  selected  and  ap- 
pointed by  .  .  .  the  administrator  has  vir- 
tually eliminated  any  possibility  of  func- 
tional integrity"  In  the  medical  branch. 

When  Musser  came  under  attack  by  John- 
son s  office  last  year,  tlien  presidential  coun- 
selor Melvin  Laird  Interceded.  Laird  wrung 
from  Johnson  a  firm  agreement  to  stop  in- 
terfering with  Musser's  operation. 

More  significant,  Mr.  Nixon  himself  strong- 
ly indicated  to  Teague  last  December  that 
Musser  would  stay.  Now,  with  the  President 
preoccupied  with  fighting  impeachment  and 
with  Laird  gone,  Musser  has  been  hounded 
out  of  office. 

Mussers  top  deputy.  Dr.  Benjamin  P. 
Wells,  was  also  forced  out.  Wells  told  us 
Johnson  'just  could  not  stand"  Wells'  con- 
nections with  powerful  congressional  Dem- 
ocrats. 

By  throwing  its  full  weight  behind  John- 
son, OMB  retains  draconian  control  over 
VA's  budget.  The  cost  if.  high:  loss  of  sup- 
port from  the  powerful  veterans'  lobby,  from 
tens  of  thousands  of  Vietnam  veterans,  and 
administrative  chaos  in  the  VA.  Such  is  one 
bitter  after-taste  of  the  Haldeman-Ehrl- 
Ichman  blueprint  for  power. 

IFYom  the  St.  LouLs  Globe-Democrat] 
Paetiai-  List  of  Nixon  Loyalists  in  Key 
Posts 
Washington.— Here  is  a  partial  list  of  per- 
sons formerly  employed  in  President  Nixon's 
1972  campaign  effort  or  in  the  White  House 
and  the  executive  office  of  the  President  dur- 
ing Mr.  Nixon's  first  term,  who  are  now  em- 
ployed In  Cabinet  departments  and  indepen- 
dent regulatory  agencies: 

department   of  commerce 

Alex  M.  Armendaris,  former  director  of  the 
Spanish -speaking  division  of  the  Committee 
for  the  Re-election  of  the  President  (CRP) 
currently  director  of  the  Office  of  Minority 
Business  Enterprise; 

Robert  A.  Barbuto,  former  advanceman  for 
CRP  and  deputy  director  of  the  1973  inau- 
gural committee,  currently  special  assistant 
to  the  secretary; 

Oland  P.  Dormlny,  former  executive  sec- 
retary at  the  Finance  Committee  to  Re-elect 
the  President,  currently  private  secretary  to 
the  assistant  secretary  for  tourism: 

Richard  P.  Ehmann.  former  assistant  to  the 
director  of  field  services  for  CRP,  currently 
confidential  assistant  to  the  director  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Direct  Investment; 

Judith  L.  Hanbaugh,  former  secretary  at 
the  finance  committee,  currently  private  sec- 
retary to  the  assistant  secretary  for  tourism; 

Andre  E.  Letendre,  former  associate  execu- 
tive director  at  CRP.  was  special  assistant 
to  the  administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic 
Atoraospherlc  Administration  from  November 
1972,  to  February  1973,  when  he  went  to  the 
Conunerce  Department  and  is  currently  de- 
puty to  the  assistant  secretary  for  adminis- 
tration; 

Jeb  Stuart  Magruder,  former  deputy  di- 
rector of  CRP.  and  executive  director  of  the 
inaugural  committee,  became  director  of  the 
Office  of  Policy  Development  until  his  res- 
ignation April  27,  1973; 

Joseph  M.  Mandate,  formerly  with  CRP 
and  deputy  director  of  the  medals  program 
book  division  of  the  1973  Inaugural  commit- 
tee currently  specUl  assistant  to  the  assist- 
ant secretary  for  domestic  and  International 
tiusiness.  v"«»i 

Robert  S.  Mllllgan,  formerly  with  CRP  and 
consultant  at  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  currently  confidential  assistant  to 
the  special  assistant  for  policy  development; 

Ellen  M.  Wagner,  former  staff  assistant  at 


the  CRP,  currently  administrative  assistant 
m  office  of  assistant  secretary  for  adminls- 
ration; 

C.  Langhorne  Washburn,  former  deputy 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  became 
special  assistant  to  the  secretary  from  De- 
cember, 1972,  until  April,  1973,  and  Is  cur- 
rently assistant  secretary  for  tourism; 

James  Francis,  formerly  with  CRP,  cur- 
rently deputy  exhibit  manager  with  ths  Bu- 
reau of  International  Commerce  In  the  Do- 
mestic and  International  Business  Adminis- 
tration; 

Parker  Jayne,  with  CRP  from  August,  1972, 
to  October.  1972,  as  well  as  In  the  executive 
office  of  the  President  from  October,  1972,  to 
December,  1972,  currently  a  trade  specialist 
in  the  Bureau  of  East-West  Trade  In  the  Do- 
mestic and  International  business  Adminis- 
tration; 

Eric  Kibl,  formerly  with  CRP,  currently  an 
international  trade  specialist  in  the  Bureau 
of  East-West  Trade; 

Edward  Kinnear,  formerly  with  CRP,  cur- 
rently an  exhibit  manager  at  the  Bureau  of 
International  Commerce; 

Warren  S.  Chase,  formerly  with  CRP,  cur- 
rently a  confidential  assistant  to  the  assist- 
ant  secretary   for   maritime   affairs; 

Edward  D.  Fallor,  formerly  with  CRP,  was 
employed  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion from  November  1972,  until  March  1973, 
and  is  now  the  administrator  of  the  Social 
and   Economic   Statistics    Administration; 

Norman  E.  Watts,  former  field  representa- 
tive with  CRP,  was  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  from  January,  1973, 
to  April,  1973,  and  Is  currently  a  confidential 
assistant  to  the  administrator  of  the  Social 
and  Economic  Statistics  Administration; 

Diana  L.  Lozano,  former  administrative  as- 
sistant at  CRP,  currently  a  confidential  as- 
sistant to  the  director  In  the  Office  of  Mi- 
nority Business  Enterprise; 

John  F.  Evans,  former  assistant  director 
on  the  White  House  Domestic  Council,  cur- 
rently assistant  to  the   secretary; 

Edward  L.  Blecksmlth,  former  staff  assist- 
ant to  the  director  of  White  House  communi- 
cations, currently  special  assistant  at  the 
Bureau  of  Resources  and  Trade  Assistance 
in  the  Domestic  and  International  Business 
Administration; 

Thorton  J.  Parker,  formerly  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  currently  a 
computer  systems  analyst  serving  as  special 
assistant  to  the  chief  of  systems  develop- 
ment at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Before  that  he  was  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce; 

Clark  R.  Rennlnger,  formerly  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  currently 
staff  assistant  for  computer  utilization  pro- 
grams in  the  office  of  the  director  at  the  In- 
stitute of  Computer  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy; 

William  F.  Dougherty,  formerly  with  the 
White  House,  was  special  assistant  to  the 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the 
Office  and  Economic  Statistics  Administra- 
tion until  May  1,  1973. 

department  of  agriculture 
John  C.  Foltz,  former  asatstant  for  the  ag- 
riculture division  of  CRP,  currently  deputy 
secretary; 

K.  C.  Shephard,  formerly  with  CRP.  was 
employed  as  administrative  assistant  in  for- 
est  services,   but   has  subsequently   left; 

M.  L.  Baker,  formerly  with  CRP,  was  em- 
ployed as  confidential  assistant  to  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  subsequently  left; 

M.  A.  Pox,  formerly  with  CRP,  was  em- 
ployed as  an  administrative  assistant  In  the 
Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service,  subsequently  left; 

J.  C.  Randall,  former  assistant  In  the  me- 
dia division  of  CRP,  was  employed  as  con- 
sultant in  the  Pood-Nutrltlon  Service,  subse- 
quently left; 
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T.  McDonald,  formerly  with  CRP,  was  em- 
ployed  as   a   consultant,   subsequently   left; 

S.  B.  King,  former  security  guard  with 
CRP,  currently  a  confidential  assistant  to  the 
secretary; 

G.  Bruner,  formerly  with  CRP.  currently 
confidential  assistant  to  the  administrator 
of  the  Food-Nutrition  Service; 

L.  W.  Dunn,  formerly  with  CRP,  currently 
a  consultant; 

Veronica  Haggart.  former  admmistrative 
assistant  at  CRP.  currently  a  confidential 
assistant  to  the  assistant  secretary  of  mar- 
keting and  consumer  affairs; 

C.  Beecher.  formerly  with  CRP.  currently 
private  secretary  to  the  confidential  assist- 
ant to  the  secretary; 

Kimberly  Moore,  formerly  with  CRP.  cur- 
rently confidential  assistant  to  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  Agriculture  Marketing  Serv- 
ice: 

Clayton  Yeutter.  former  regional  director 
in  the  agriculture  division,  currently  assist- 
ant secretary  of  Marketing  and  Consumer 
Services: 

Gary  K.  Madson,  former  deputy  director 
in  the  agriculture  division  of  CRP.  currently 
deputy  administrator  of  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Service; 

James  L.  Mlnton.  formerly  with  CRP.  cur- 
rently confidential  assistant  to  the  deputy 
undersecretary. 

Paul  Vandermyde.  formerly  on  White 
House  staff,  currently  deputy  assistant  sec- 
retarj-  for  conservation,  research  and  edu- 
cation. 

Catherine  Brown,  formerly  with  the  White 
House,  currently  a  mail  clerk; 

VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION 

Frank  W.  Naylor  Jr.,  former  national  di- 
rector of  the  veterans  division  at  CRP,  cur- 
rently executive  assistant  to  the  administra- 
tor: 

Michael  Bronson,  formerly  with  veterans- 
field  services  at  CRP,  currently  acting  assist- 
ant administrator  for  management  and 
evaluation; 

Larry  C.  Trlplett,  formerly  with  CRP.  cur- 
rently confidential  assistant; 

Clarice  R.  Woodley,  formerly  with  CRP, 
currently  staff  jissistant  to  the  executive  as- 
sistant; 

Judith  Myers,  former  assistant  in  the  vet- 
erans division  of  CRP,  currently  staff  assist- 
ant to  the  special  assistant; 

Anne  H,  Wallace,  former  secretary  to  CRP 
veterans  division,  currently  staff  assistant 
to  the  special  assistant; 

Carol  H.  WUlls,  formerly  with  CRP.  cur- 
rently staff  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the 
special  pro.iects  staff; 

Patrick  Sullivan,  formerly  with  CRP.  cur- 
rently a  management  analyst  on  the  manage- 
ment and  evaluation  staff  of  VACO; 

George  Debrowskip,  formerly  with  CRP, 
currently  a  trainee  on  management  and  eval- 
uation staff  of  VACO; 

Michael  Venuto,  formerly  with  CRP,  cur- 
rently staff  assistant  in  the  San  Francisco 
regional  office; 

James  Smith,  former  fieldman  In  the  CRP 
veterans  division,  currently  staff  assistant  In 
the  Lincoln.  Neb  ,  regional  office; 

FEDERAL    TRADE    COMMISSION 

Arthur  L.  Amolach,  formerly  in  public  re- 
lations division  of  CRP  and  with  the  in- 
augural committee,  currently  director  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Information. 

Michael  H.  Abrams,  formerly  In  CRP 
Jewish  vote  division,  currently  general 
attorney  in  the  Office  of  General  Counsel; 

Peter  P.  L.  Broccoetti,  formerly  assistant  at 
CRP  became  a  consultant  to  AID  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  from  January,  1973,  to 
May,  1973,  currently  trial  attorney  In  the 
Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection; 

Theodore  J.  Garrlsh,  formerly  In  polling 
and  research  division  of  CRP  and  with  in- 
augural committee,  currently  trial  attorney 
In  the  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection; 
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Martha  H.  Duncan,  former  assistant  to  the 
CRP  director  of  administration,  currently 
secretary  In  the  office  of  the  chairman; 

Robert  E.  Mcmtgomery  Jr.,  former  general 
counsel  In  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs, 
currently  assistant  general  counsel  for  legis- 
lation and  congressional  liaison; 

Robert  J.  Lewis,  former  staff  assistant  to 
the  President,  in  the  crfBoe  of  Lewis  A.  Eng- 
man.  Domestic  CovmcU,  currently  legal  ad- 
viser to  the  chairman; 

Elizabeth  Tuloa,  former  personal  secretary 
to  Lewis  A.  Engman  on  the  Domestic  Covm- 
cll,  currently  secretary  to  the  chairman; 

John  Puller,  former  writer  for  CRP,  cur- 
rently a  Bpeechwrlter  for  the  commission; 

rXOKSAL   AVUTION    AOMIKZSTKATION 

Alexander  P.  Butterlleld,  formerly  with  the 
executive  office  of  the  President,  currently 
FAA  administrator; 

WUllam  A.  Pllssner,  formerly  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  currently  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Budget; 

Louis  V.  Churchvllle,  formerly  with  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportiinlty,  currently  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs; 

Ruth  A.  Edmooston,  formerly  with  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  currently 
secretary  to  the  deputy  director  of  the  Office 
of  Public  Affairs: 

Frederic  A.  Meister  Jr.,  formerly  with  the 
Office  of  Bfanacement  and  Budget,  currently 
deputy   asaoclate   administrator   for  plans; 

DSPAKnCXMT    or    THK    INTERICW 

MarUyn  Army,  formerly  with  CRP,  cur- 
rently confidential  assistant  to  the  deputy 
solicitor; 

Tim  Auatln,  formerly  with  CRP,  currently 
special  aaHMant  to  the  director  of  the  Na- 
tt(mal  Partes  Service; 

Jon  Fouat.  fonaerly  In  CRP  tour  office,  cur- 
rently qMdal  assistant  to  the  Parks  director; 

Douglas  O.  Lee,  formerly  with  CRP,  cur- 
rently ooofldentlal  assistant  to  the  secretary 
In  tb*  OOm  of  Communications; 

Robert  McCann,  formerly  with  CRP,  c\ir- 
rently  special  assistant  to  the  assistant  sec- 
retary for  management.  detaUed  to  the  Office 
of  OUandOas: 

John  Venners,  formerly  with  CRP,  cur- 
rently confidential  assistant  to  the  secre- 
tary,  detailed  to  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Oas; 

John  Whltakw.  formerly  on  White  House 
staff,  currently  under-secretary; 

Robert  Walker,  fonnerly  on  White  House 
staff,  currently  director  of  the  National  Parks 
Service; 

Doug  Blaser,  formerly  on  White  House 
staff,  cuirently  executive  assistant  to  the 
Parka  director, 

Julia  Ann  Rowe,  formerly  on  White  House 
staff,  currently  assistant  to  the  parks  direc- 
tor; 

Brad  Halnesworth,  formerly  of  the  Office  of 
Econocnio  Opportunity,  currently  deputy 
MBlstant  secretary  for  land  and  water; 

Erie  Zausaner,  formerly  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
currently  deputy  assistant  to  the  Secretary 
Of  energy  and  minerals; 

XNVaONMXNTAl,  PaOTICTlON  AGENCY 

Leslie  A.  Arsht,  fonaerly  in  CRP  press 
department  as  well  as  employed  In  executive 
office,  currently  Information  assistant; 

Ann  I*  Dore,  formerly  in  public  relations- 
press  division  of  the  CRP  and  inaugural 
committees,  currently  director  of  public 
affairs; 

Oeorg©  R.  Mehocle,  fwmerly  with  CRP, 
currently  j^HTOgram  adviser; 

Va\m  A.  Newlll,  formerly  in  the  office  of 
science  and  technology,  currently  special  as- 
sistant for  health  effects: 

Anton  B.  Bch maize,  formerly  In  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  currently  consult- 
ant in  the  OOoe  of  Reaearcb  and  Monitor- 
ing: 

Glenn  R.  Schwettwr,  fwmerly  with  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  En- 


gineering Resoiu-ces,  currently  director  of  the 
Office  of  Toxic  Substances; 

Michael  P.  Scott,  formerly  with  the  No- 
vember Oroup,  Inc.,  currently  consultant; 

Theodore  Wlgger,  former  fiald  coordinator 
with  CRP,  currently  program  analyst,  on 
temporary  appointment; 

TREAStmr    DEPARTMtNT 

John  C.  Gartland,  formerly  with  CRP,  cur- 
rently deputy  to  assistant  secretary; 

Gary  Burhop,  former  assistant  on  young 
voter  staff  at  CRP,  currently  confidential 
assistant  to  deputy  assistant  secretary  Claw- 
son; 

Maureen  Devlin,  former  receptionist  at 
CRP,  currently  an  assistant  to  Gartland; 

Robin  Cleary,  formerly  of  the  California 
Committee  of  CRP.  currently  a  staff  assist- 
ant to  William  Glfford,  assistant  to  the  sec- 
re  tarj; 

John  Caulfleld,  former  personal  aide  with 
CRP,  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  until  Uis  resignation 
May  24,  1973; 

Edward  Morgan,  formerly  on  White  House 
staff,  currently  assistant  secretary  for  en- 
forcement, tariff  and  trade  affairs  and  opera- 
tlDns; 

James  Clawson,  formerly  oa  White  House 
staff,  currently  deputy  assistant  secretary  for 
enforcement,  tariff  and  trade  affairs  and  op- 
erations; 

Nancy  Nugent,  formerly  on  White  House 
staff,  currently  assistant  to  Clawson; 

Marie  Elaine  Andree  LAroche,  formerly  on 
Whit«  House  staff,  currently  secretary  to 
Ronald  B.  Brooks,  executive  assistant  to  Sec- 
retary George  P.  Shultz; 

William  L.  Glfford,  formerly  on  White 
House  staff,  currently  assistant  to  Shultz 
for  legislative  affairs; 


TAX  REFORM 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  ,  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Spenker,  tax  re- 
form is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 
Over  the  last  20  years  there  has  been 
increasing  public  dissatisfaction  with 
the  frequent  pattern  of  high  income  and 
low  tax.  This  public  protest  was  warm 
enough  in  the  late  1960's  to  bring  about 
some  modest  tax  reform  in  1969.  How- 
ever, this  issue  has  been  brought  to  a 
boil  by  recent  revelations  of  President 
Nixon's  tax  returns  for  1969  through 
1972. 

I.    INTBODtrCTlON A    DIACNOSIS 

One  feature  of  the  President's  tax 
statements  is  that  the  Uability  for  sev- 
eral relatively  routine  transactions — like 
the  sale  of  a  home,  the  purchase  and  re- 
sale of  property,  and  the  Tise  of  one's 
residence  for  business — is  so  complex 
that  its  accuracy  required  the  review  of 
a  blue  ribbon  congressional  committee.  A 
system  as  complex  as  this  cannot  well 
serve  the  common  man. 

More  basically,  however,  this  public 
dissatisfaction  with  the  tax  structure  is 
a  protest  at  the  strategy  foDowed  in  our 
tax  law  that  I  call  the  concept  of  the 
uppercut.  This  approach  asserts  that 
the  tax  system  should  be  used  to  pursue 
a  variety  of  public  purposes  by  offering 
tax  cuts  to  the  upper  level  income  earn- 
ers and  wealth  holders. 

The  technique  of  using  tax  deductions 
to  attain  governmental  goals  means  that 
the  greatest  incentive  goes  to  the  tax- 
payer with  the  highest  incotne,  and  po- 


tentially the  highest  tax.  The  lower  the 
tax,  the  less  the  deduction  potential,  and 
therefore,  the  less  the  incentive.  This 
subverts  a  tax  system  imder  which  the 
cost  of  government  ostensibly  is  shared 
according  to  the  "ability  to  pay." 

The  result  of  this  uppercut  concept  is 
precisely  what  has  been  the  root  of  the 
public  clamor  for  tax  refomi:  people 
and  firms  with  high  income  paying  low 
taxes. 

The  problem  is  not  to  get  agreement 
that  the  tax  system  must  be  reformed 
but  rather  how  to  reform  it.  Under- 
standably the  reaction  to  an  extreme 
posture  like  uppercut  is  mote  backlash 
than  it  is  rational  response.  In  the  cur- 
rent spate  of  tax  reform  bills  I  detect 
two  patterns  that  will  not  serve  the  pub- 
lic much  better  than  uppercut. 

In  a  sense  the  strategy  of  undercut  re- 
acts to  prescriptions  designed  to  ad- 
vance the  processes  of  economic  growth 
by  helping  the  strong.  Encouraging  sav- 
ings by  favorable  tax  treatment  of  cap- 
ital gains  is  at  the  same  time,  to  load 
tax  relief  only  on  those  wealthy  enough 
to  own  appreciated  stssets.  Thus,  the 
more  wealth  one  has  accrued,  the  more 
benefits  he  gamers  from  favorable  tax 
provisions  on  capital  gains. 

Some  observers  of  this  process  might 
conclude  that  the  proponents  of  capital 
gains  tax  relief  do  not  really  care  about 
savings  and  Investment  and  economic 
growth.  Rather,  it  is  argued,  their 
espousal  of  capital  gains  tsa  relief  to 
attain  economic  growth  masks  the  real 
objective  of  uppercut,  that  is,  cutting  the 
tax  of  high  income  and  wesilth  holders. 

There  is,  however,  validity  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  accumulating  savijigs  and  In- 
vestment so  as  to  enhance  economic 
growth. 

First,  the  American  workingman  ex- 
pects to  see  his  real  wage  rate  rise.  With- 
out capital  growth  this  is  an  unlikely 
prospect. 

Second,  Americans  expect  energy  pro- 
vided in  ways  that  do  not  pollute  the 
environment  and  do  not  lelive  us  de- 
pendent on  uncertain  foreign  sources. 
Our  energy  problems  are  JUst  one  di- 
mension of  the  dilemma  stemming  from 
public  pressures  to  obtain  .goods  and 
services  in  forms  which  leave  cleaner 
air  and  cleaner  water.  For  the  most  part 
antipollution  equipment  means  more 
capital. 

Third,  it  is  brought  home  to  us  daily 
that  a  very  large  fraction  of  U.S.  citizens 
still  live  in  miserable  housing.  In  the 
past,  housing  has  absorbed  between  one- 
fourth  and  one-third  of  the  gross  private 
saving  available  forinvestment.  Much  of 
our  plans  dealing  with  urban  problems 
involve  massive  upgrading  of  our  hous- 
ing stock.  This  is  another  claim  on  our 
flow  of  savings  and  Investment. 

It  is,  I  think,  necessary  to  be  very  clear 
about  the  objective  of  economic  growth. 
Looked  at  from  the  strategy  of  uppercut 
the  symbols  of  economic  growth  were 
more  and  bigger  Cadillacs  and  a  jet-set 
culture.  Very  properly  the  public  has 
come  to  hold  these  manifestations  in  low 
regard. 

More  valid  representations  of  economic 
growth  are: 

Increased  business  plant  designed  to 
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provide  the  goods  suid  services  to  raise 
the  Uving  standards  of  the  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  poor  Americans; 

An  increased  stock  of  business  equip- 
ment capable  of  providing  meaningful 
jobs  for  millions  of  underemployed 
Americans;  and 

More  complex  capital  equipment  that 
is  capable  of  meeting  human  needs  with- 
out raping  the  environment. 

Economic  growth  is  not  the  only  in- 
gredient that  is  needed  for  the  kind  of 
society  that  we  want.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
a  very  important  component,  one  which 
must  be  approached  with  a  more  humane 
strategy  than  uppercut. 

Herein  lies  the  challenge  of  tax  reform. 
It  will  not  be  enough  simply  to  replace 
uppercut  with  shortcut  or  undercut. 

Tax  reform  must  be  approached  by 
finding  ways  to  combine  the  interests  of 
the  low-  and  middle-income  taxpayer 
with  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
flow  of  savings  and  investments.  The 
basic  concern  needs  to  be  less  with  in- 
creasing the  capitfil  owned  by  the  rich 
and  more  with  increasing  the  capital 
owned  by  low-  and  middle-income  Amer- 
icans. 

This  is  a  major  theme  of  the  tax  reform 
plan  which  I  shall  now  outine.  If  it  ac- 
complishes nothing  else,  I  hope  that  my 
program  at  least  will  initiate  a  dialog 
along  more  constructive  paths  than  the 
present  noisy  debate  between  uppercut, 
shortcut,  and  imdercut. 

The  following  represents  what  I  be- 
lieve is  only  a  first  eCFort  at  constructive 
tax  reform  but  one  which  comes  from  a 
different  part  of  the  animal  than  these 
various  expedients.  It  is  a  program  which 
might  be  labeled  a  primecut. 

n.    A    PBOPOSAL    IN    OUTUNE 

The  program  of  tax  reform  that  I  offer 
consists  of  several  distinct  elements. 

First,  I  propose — in  section  ttta — a 
number  of  fundamental  tax  reforms  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  progressivity  of 
the  tax  system  as  it  applies  to  the  enor- 
mous concentration  of  wealth.  As  will  be 
made  clear,  I  am  not  indifferent  to  the 
need  to  correct  some  present  provisions 
wliich  reduce  the  progressivity  of  our  in- 
come tax.  However,  as  I  will  show,  the 
excessive  concentration  on  the  income 
tax,  per  se,  in  many  current  tax  reform 
proposals,  does  not  get  to  the  fundamen- 
tal process  of  wealth  concentration. 

The  major  changes  I  recommend  in 
this  direction  are  the  taxation  of  capital 
gains  at  death  plus  the  closing  of  the 
death  tax  loopholes  provided  by  lifetime 
giving  and  generation  sidpping. 

Second,  I  delineate — in  section  niB — a 
series  of  tax  reforms  which  are  intended 
to  enhance  the  process  of  economic 
growth  by  enlarging  the  flow  of  savings 
by  low-  and  middle-income  people  into 
business  investment.  There  are  a  number 
of  ways  that  this  objective  of  tax  relief 
for  savings  can  be  accomplished.  Two 
methods  included  in  my  proposal  are  a 
strengthening  of  the  pension  provisions 
and  a  partial  integration  of  the  corporate 
and  individual  income  tax. 

Parenthetically,  these  first  two  ele- 
ments of  my  tax  reform  plan — sections 
niA  and  rUB — constitute  a  viable  alter- 
native to  the  traditional  conservative 
program  of  designing  investment  incen- 


tives in  a  manner  that  amounts  to  fi- 
nancing more  investment  and  capital  ac- 
cumulation by  the  rich. 

Third,  my  program  addresses  itself  to 
the  highly  complex  structure  of  incen- 
tives for  nonrevenue  objectives  that  has 
become  so  deeply  ingrained  in  our  Fed- 
eral income  tax  system  during  its  61  year 
existence.  For  the  most  part  these  pro- 
visions, when  enacted,  did  make  some 
contribution  to  national  objectives  iden- 
tified by  the  Congress.  Wholesale  aban- 
donment of  these  provisions  will  not 
serve  our  country  well,  even  when  we 
recognize  that  many  of  them  have  be- 
come widely  advertised  tax  shelters.  I 
argue  that  these  provisions  must  be  ex- 
amined one  by  one.  The  goal  which  each 
seeks  must  be  reevaluated  in  terms  of 
present  conditions.  Farther,  new,  fairer, 
and  more  efficient  ways  to  reach  these 
goals  must  be  explored.  This  approach 
leads  me  to  offer — in  section  inc — 
specific  changes  in  the  present  tax  pro- 
visions relating  to:  First,  minerals,  espe- 
cially oil  and  gas;  second,  charitable  con- 
tributions; third,  tax  exempt  bonds; 
fourth,  profits  on  United  States  invest- 
ment abroad;  and  fifth,  real  estate.  A 
final  recommendation  in  section  mc 
deals  with  personal  exemptions  and  the 
standard  deductions. 

m.     SPECIFIC     PBOPOSALS 

A.     THE     TAXATION     OF     WEALTH 

1.      TAXATION      OF      GAINS      AT      DEATH      OH      GIFT 

Much  Of  today's  cry  for  tax  reform  re- 
flects criticism  of  effective  tax  rates  that 
are  too  low  for  some  in  high  income 
brackets.  There  is  considerable  substance 
to  these  views.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  the  perplexing  problem  of  how  to 
correct  this  situation. 

Even  a  brief  examination  of  the  data 
makes  it  clear  that  the  most  important 
source  of  inequality  in  income  allocation 
is  the  distribution  of  wealth.  Much  of  the 
funds  received  by  those  in  the  higher 
brackets  stem  from  income-producing  as- 
sets rather  than  from  remuneration  for 
personal  services.  In  1968,  for  example, 
41  percent  of  the  dividends  reported  on 
all  tax  returns  went  to  those  with  more 
than  $50,000  of  adjusted  gross  income 
(AGI) .  However,  these  same  individuals, 
representing  only  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  those  filing  statements,  received  only 
2  percent  of  the  total  wages  disbursed 
that  year. 

Raising  the  income  tax  rate  will  impact 
sharply  on  the  incentives  to  invest  in- 
dividual effort  in  economically  reward- 
ing activity.  More  fundamentally,  the 
income  tax,  as  it  is  now  structured,  deals 
most  ineffectively  with  the  largest  com- 
ponent of  the  income  on  high  income 
tax  returns,  namely,  capital  gains.  Ob- 
viously, capital  gains  can  be  achieved  only 
by  those  possessing  wealth.  Our  present 
income  tax  statutes,  as  they  relate  to 
capital  gains,  are  defective  in  two  ways. 

First,  suppose  that  an  individual,  hold- 
ing assets  which  have  risen  in  value;  can 
live  entirely  off  the  income  of  his  wealth. 
Under  such  circumstances  there  is  no  in- 
centive to  dispose  of  these  assets.  There- 
fore, the  capital  gains  tax,  to  borrow  a 
currently  popular  phrase,  is  "inoperative" 
in  this  situation. 

Second,  consider  a  person  who  has  had 
a  lifetime  income  of  $1  million  derived 


from  profits  from  a  proprietorship  or 
partnership  or  from  salaries  and  wages. 
This  individual  will  have  paid  annual  in- 
come taxes,  and  there  will  be  an  estate 
tax  on  what  is  saved  and  passed  on  to 
the  children. 

Contrast  this  with  another  person 
whose  stock  holdings  originally  costing 
$100,000,  increased  in  value  before  death 
to  $1  million.  Tax  on  this  appreciation 
can  be  avoid',  d.  Aft€r  death  the  assets 
are  treated  a-s  though  the  value  at  time 
of  death— SI  million — was  the  cost  to 
the  heirs.  There  is  income  tax  on  wealth 
accumulation  through  earned  income 
but  /lot  on  wealth  accumulation  through 
unrealized  appreciation. 

It  is  this  failure  to  tax  appreciation 
of  wealth  which  contributes  so  substan- 
tially to  the  number  of  high  income 
people  who  pay  so  little  income  tax.'  Un- 
doubtedly, the  effective  tax  rates  of  many 
other  very  wealthy  persons  were  greatly 
minimized  simply  because  they  did  not 
have  to  realize  their  capital  gains. 

The  simplistic  solution  to  the  problem 
of  a  low  tax  yield  on  capital  apprecia- 
tion is  to  raise  the  rate  or  impose  a  new 
minimum  percentage.  The  obvious  de- 
fense mechanism  for  the  wealthy  will  be 
to  hold  what  they  have,  taking  even 
fewer  gains.- 

Instead,  capital  gains  should  be  taxed 
as  if  they  had  been  realized  at  the  time 
they  are  transferred  by  death  or  gift. 
This  proposal  has  been  considered  by 
serious  tax  experts  for  many  years,  and 
the  time  is  now  propitious  for  its  adop- 
tion. 

This  plan  does  constitute  a  change  in 
the  rules  of  the  game.  Therefore,  it  is 
reasonable  to  adopt  measures  to  mod- 
erate its  impact.  I  suggest  that  the  new 
system  include  an  alternative  basis  for 
the  tax  on  gains  at  death  equal  to  the 
assets'  value  as  of  January  1,  1974.  In 
this  way  prior  appreciation  would  be 
taxed  under  the  rules  applicable  when 
the  gain  was  accumulated.  This  provides 
protection  for  all  existing  business 
holdings. 

Also,  to  avoid  the  complication  of  re- 
turns for  many  small  estates,  a  mini- 
mum basis  for  any  one  person's  assets 
could  be  established  to  equal  the  estate 
tax  exemption. 

In  any  discussion  of  taxation  of  capital 
gains  at  death,  the  most  frequently  asked 
question  is,  "What  about  the  family  busi- 
ness (or  family  farm)  ?"  Indeed,  I  believe 
that  the  emotional  problems  attendant 
to  this  issue  are  largely  responsible  for 
Congress'  inactions  in  this  area.  Some 
comments  about  the  logic  of  this  whole 
problem  are  in  order. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  any  Fed- 
eral decision  to  impose  capital  gains  taxes 
at  death  makes  it  more  difQcult  for  par- 
ents to  transfer  wealth  to  children.  If 
one  desires  a  country  in  which  very  rich 
parents  can  make  their  children  very 
rich,  what  one  really  wants  is  no  tax  at 
death  at  all,  A  society  with  increasing 
wealth  concentration  is  not  what  I,  and 
most  other  Americans  want. 

If  we  agree  that  capital  gains  taxes 
will  be  imposed  at  death  we  then  must 
determine  how  to  differentiate  cases  in 
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which  the  family  business  or  farm  is  left 
to  children  from  situations  In  which 
stocks  or  cash  are  willed  to  them.  On  the 
face  oS  It  we  are  deiding  In  patent  in- 
equality If  we  say  that  osie  individual  who 
has  accumulated  $1  million  in  stocks  can 
leave  less  of  It  to  his  heirs  than  can  one 
who  has  acouiulated  $1  million  in  a 
family-owned  business. 

To  Justify  such  discrimination  one  has 
to  argue  that  there  are  benefits  to  be  had 
for  the  whole  society,  or  at  least  the 
whole  local  community,  if  business  B  or 
farm  P  "stays  in  the  family."  Whatever 
tax  exceptions  one  wants  to  give  the 
family  business  or  family  farm  certainly 
should  be  in  the  form  of  a  contingent 
benefit  which  terminates  if  the  family 
business  or  family  farm  is  sold. 

The  mechanics  of  this  reUef  should 
provide  for  deferral  of  capital  gains  at 
death  under  two  conditions: 

First,  the  Interest  rate  should  be  be- 
low the  market  rate; 

Second,  the  liability  to  pay  deferred 
tax  should  be  capable  of  behig  waived  in 
part,  or  whole.  If  the  family  business  or 
family  farm  depreciates  in  value. 

My  two  conditions.  Id  fact,  are  very 
flexible.  If  the  interest  rate  charged  on 
this  deferral  of  tax  were  one-half  point 
below  market  rates  and  the  conditions 
for  qualifying  for  waiver  of  tax  were  so 
sevCTB  that  in  only  one  case  in  100  would 
taxes  be  waived,  then  there  to  very  little 
rrtlef  for  family  farms  or  famSy  busl- 
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ConverMly.  If  the  Interest  rate  was 
one-half  point  above  zero  and  the  waiver 
ooDdttians  were  so  generoui  that  99  cases 
out  of  100  would  vuaiUy,  then  deferral 
Is  practically  equivalent  to  exempting 
family  businesses  and  family  farms  from 
death  taxes. 

My  own  preference  would  be  to  adopt 
a  posltioo  In  between  these  extremes.  I 
would  extend  moderate  deferral  bene- 
fits, closer  to  aeto  benefits  than  to  no  tax. 
The  Treasury  recommendations  in  tax 
reform  studies  and  proposals  are  a  good 
modeL  My  major  contention,  however  is 
that  thto  to  negotiable.  If  the  Congress 
has  more  sympathy  for  the  family  busi- 
ness—family farm  argument  than  I  do. 
then  the  proposed  tax  payment  deferral 
^  be  very  generous.  Stajce  thto  Issue  can 
be  handled  In  any  way  the  Ccmgress  sees 
fit.  then  to  no  reason  to  oppose  taxing 
catAtal  gains  at  death  <m  the  grounds  of 
Its  Impact  on  family  farms— family  busi- 
nesses. 

».  MAKtire  rra  mbtat*  and  gut  taxbs 

From  the  foregoing.  It  can  be  seen  that 
the  taxation  of  capital  gains  at  death  or 
gift  to  necessary  to  repair  a  gaping  hole 
in  the  Income  tax  structure.  Not  only  to 
Imploneoiatlon  of  thto  measure  quanti- 
tatively Important.  It  to  quaUtatively  im- 
portant because  it  eliminates  an  oppor- 
tunity uniquely  available  to  the 
wealthy— the  abiUty  •»  escape  income 
taxation  <m  unrealised  asset  apprecia- 
tion. 

The  second  portion  of  my  effort  to 
strragtben  the  progxesslvlty  of  the  tax 
system  Infidfcs  bolstering  our  present 
estate  and  gift  taxes. 


As  will  be  made  clear  shortly,  a  major 
thrust  of  my  proposals  to  to  generate 
more  lifetime  savings.  This  is  the  other 
side  of  the  same  coin  that  holds  there 
should  be  less  opportunity  to  pass  very 
large  accumulations  of  wealth  to  heirs. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  progressive  tax  sys- 
tem, there  has  to  be  progressivity  some- 
where. My  preference  is  to  be  cautious 
in  reducing  the  taxpayers'  capacity  to 
earn  and  save.  I  want  to  be  more  daring 
in  reducing  the  ability  to  bequeath  huge 
family  fortunes. 

If  thto  approach  is  to  be  effectuated. 
several  major  problems  inherent  in  the 
structiu-e  of  our  transfer  taxes  must  be 
ameliorated.  These  involve:  The  low  tax 
on  lifetime  gifts;  the  generation  skiwJing 
loophole;  and  the  structure  of  exemp- 
ticms. 

Gifts. — The  problem  with  the  present 
gift  tax  law  is  that  it  is  a  very  cut  rate 
transfer  tax.  LArge  wealth  transferred 
wholly  or  partly  by  gift  pays  very  much 
lower  taxes  than  wealth  transferred  at 
death.  Our  statutes  pursue  a  fanciful 
theory  that  the  world  benefits  from  gifts, 
even  gifts  to  minors,  gifts  in  trust,  and 
incomplete  gifts.  Fior  this  reason  current 
Federal  law  provides  incentives  for  gifts. 
Because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  pro- 
vision for  gifts  made  in  oontemplation 
of  death,  there  is  even  legal  encourage- 
ment for  death-bed  gifts.  And  the  larger 
to  the  family  wealth,  the  greater  is  the 
gift  inducement. 

I  would  move  to  create  a  single  trans- 
fer tax.  Estates  and  gifts  would  face  the 
same  rate.  The  gift  tax,  like  the  estate 
tax,  would  be  computed  on  the  gift  plus 
the  tax.  The  estate  transfer  would  be 
taxed  as  the  last  gift.  In  other  words, 
assets  wiUed  at  death  would  be  taxed  on 
top  of  prior  gifts  just  as  any  one  year's 
gifts  are  taxed  today.  For  reasons  eluci- 
dated in  connection  with  the  changes 
proposed  in  oiu-  capital  gains  tax,  this 
cumulation  of  estate  and  gift  transfers 
should  not  apply  to  gifts  made  before 
January  1, 1974. 

Generation  skipping. — Dhder  present 
law,  a  testator  can  leave  hie  property  in 
an  ingenious  trust  which  can  frustrate 
several  generations  of  tax  collectors.  The 
trick  is  to  provide  a  trust  in  which  the 
income — but  not  the  assets — will  go  to 
the  testator's  children  during  their  life- 
times, while  the  remainder  of  the  trust 
will  go  to  the  grandchildren.  With  good 
planning  there  even  could  be  a  life  inter- 
est for  both  children  and  grandchildren 
with  the  remainder  going  to  great-grand- 
children. This  protects  the  family  for- 
tune from  transfer  taxes  for  two  future 
generations. 

My  concept  of  how  a  democratic  cap- 
Italtot  society  should  operate  to  that 
wealth  accumulation  should  principally 
arise  from  one's  own  effort  and  saving. 
There  should  not  be  holes  in  the  tax  law 
to  protect  family  fortunes  through  sev- 
eral generations  of  inherited  wealth. 

Basically  in  these  cases  an  additional 
tax  should  be  triggered  when  property 
actually  moves  over  one  generation.  To 
be  effective  the  tax  must  be  applied  not 
only  to  transfers  in  trust  but  also  to  di- 
rect generation  skipping  conveyances. 
In  principle,    the   applicable   tax   rate 
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could  be  computed  from  the  wealth  of 
the  original  testator  or  the  intervening 
generation.  Due  to  the  difOculty  of  de- 
termining the  identity  of  the  intervening 
generation  in  a  spray  trust,  the  basic  rule 
needs  to  determine  the  extra  tax  rate  by 
reference  to  the  tax  on  the  original  tes- 
tator. 

The  exemption  structiu-e.-^Tlie  pres- 
ent estate  tax  provides  an  exemption  of 
$60,000  for  all  estates.  Thto  to  both  too 
high  and  too  low.  It  to  too  low  when  a 
breadwinner  dies  in  middle  age  and  the 
estate  must  be  used  to  support  a  sui-viv- 
ing  spouse  and  yoimg  children.  It  to  too 
high  when  the  heirs  are  grown  childi'en 
with  good  incomes  of  their  own.  For  these 
the  inheritance  to  a  windfall. 

The  estate  tax  exemption  should  be 
reduced  to  about  $30,000.  At  the  same 
time,  the  law  should  provide  that  a  basic 
amount  left  to  the  surviving  spouse 
should  be  completely  tax  frea  The  spous- 
al exemption  could  reasonaWy  be  $100.- 
000.  For  each  minor  child  there  should 
be  an  exclusion  in  the  amount  of  $3,000 
times  the  difference  between  the  child's 
age  and  21.  To  Illustrate:  lor  a  widow 
with  children  10  and  15,  the  total  exemp- 
tion would  be  $181,000.  The  marital  de- 
duction should  continue  to  apply  as  it 
does  now  to  spousal  bequests  over  and 
above  the  amounts  that  qualify  for  the 
exemption. 

B.   THE  TREATMENT  OF   IKDiyiDtJA*  INCOME  AND 

SAvmo 

As  I  noted  at  the  outset  of  thto  dto- 
course,  the  difQcult  aspect  of  tax  reform 
is  to  find  ways  to  provide  effective  pro- 
gressivity without  stifling  the  Incentives 
required  to  attain  deshrakle  societal 
goods.  It  to  clear  from  the  previous  sec- 
tion niA  that  my  first  resp(»ise  to  mak- 
ing the  system  effectively  progressive  is 
to  concentrate  on  the  int^-generation 
transfer  of  wealth. 

This,  in  turn,  tends  to  reduce  savings 
in  the  economy.  When  estates  are  partly 
liquidated  to  pay  the  estate  tax,  the  de- 
cedent's assets  will  be  purchased  by  liv- 
ing savers.  Iliese  savings  thus  will  be 
used  to  acquire  extotlng  assets  rather 
than  to  create  new  ones, 

Thto  effect  notwlthstandlpg,  my  cen- 
tral concern  with  progressivity  makes  it 
important  that  we  shun  deTlces  whose 
only  purpose  to  to  hicrease  the  saving  of 
the  rich.  More  vital  to  the  tteed  to  in- 
crease the  savings  of  the  middle-Income 
American.  Thto  to  a  direction  of  tax  pol- 
icy which  has  rarely  been  faced  in  tax 
reform  discussions.  Consequently,  I  ad- 
vance this  proposal  with  some  modesty 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  stimulate  further 
dialog. 

Pension  reform. — I  approve  of  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  H.R.  2  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  February 
28,  1874.  Present  pension  pnovtoions  in 
the  tax  law  offer  tax  benefits  for  income 
saved.  The  difficulty,  however,  with  extot- 
lng statutes  to  that  they  favor  high-in- 
come employees.  Thto,  hi  part,  to  attrib- 
utable to  the  fact  that  hlgh-hicome 
earners  save  more  and  are  more  likely 
to  be  in  pension  plans.'  More  important- 
ly, the  value  of  the  tax  deferral  allowed 
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by  pension  plans  increases  shai-ply  in  the 
higher  tax  brackets. 

Constotent  with  my  concern  for  the 
rate  of  saving  I  favor  the  steps  incorpo- 
rated in  HJl.  2  with  respect  to  vesting 
and  funding.  Thto  measm-e,  nevertheless, 
makes  only  modest  progress  in  these  two 
areas.  In  the  future  we  should  progres- 
sively strengthen  the  vesting  and  fimd- 
ing  requirements  and  deemphasize  the 
role  of  reinsurance.  Pension  plans  which 
are  only  employers'  lOU's,  insured  or 
not,  do  not  contribute  to  the  savings 
supply. 

Finally,  I  atoo  applaud  that  provtoion 
of  H.R.  2  which  extends  to  those  not  cov- 
ered by  employer  pension  plans  an  op- 
portiinity  for  paasion  savings  tax  deduc- 
tibility. 

Corporate  tax  integration. — It  is  wide- 
ly recognized  by  serious  scholars  that  our 
corporate  income  tax  structure  is  un- 
sound. Unfortunately,  public  discussion 
of  corporate  tax  policy  has  tended  to  fo- 
cus on  the  image  of  the  large  corporation 
and  has  not  sufficiently  considered  the 
matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  corpo- 
rate owner. 

I  agree  that  large  corpoi-ations  are  a 
potential  social  problem  merely  because 
they  represent  an  enormous  accretion 
of  power.  Other  than  tax  poUcy,  anti- 
trust legislation  and  public  responsibility 
measures  should  be  fashioned  to  deal 
with  thto  issue.  Our  tax  laws,  if  anything, 
probably  make  life  easier  for  large  corpo- 
rations by  dtocoiu'aging  competitors  from 
altering  the  field. 

The  present  corporate-personal  in- 
come tax  laws,  over  the  years,  have  been 
attacked  on  the  grounds  of  double  tax- 
ation— first,  on  profits;  second,  on  dto- 
tribution  of  profits.  This,  in  my  view,  is 
not  the  main  problem.  What  I  see  as  bad 
in  our  tax  structure  to  that  savings — 
retained  earnings — in  the  corporation 
are  taxed  at  rates  which  have  no  rele- 
vance to  the  income  of  the  shareholders 
who  own  the  corporation. 

The  savings  of  the  low-income  widow 
which  are  retained  by  A.T.  <i  T.  are  taxed 
at  48  percent.  Thto  to  the  same  rate  at 
which  the  savings  of  tlie  rich  stockholder 
are  taxed.  Thus,  under  present  law  a 
wealthy  person,  earning  over  $200,000 — 
thereby  subject  to  a  70-percent  rate  at 
that  level — to  treated  better  on  the  sav- 
ings accrued  for  him  by  hto  corporation 
than  he  otherwise  would  be  if  he  had 
received  the  income  directly. 

The  mischief  of  the  corporate  income 
tax  to  that  it  establtohes  a  kind  of  "av- 
era.fee"  tax  rate — a  high  average,  actu- 
ally— for  all  stockholders.  Thto  precludes 
the  gradation  of  rates  based  upon  the 
particular  shareholder's  abiUty  to  pay. 
Thus,  this  discriminatory  feature  favors 
the  wealthy  stock  owner  at  the  expense 
of  the  middle-income  shareholder.  Also, 
the  double  tax  on  dividends  encourages 
wealthy  persons  to  leave  their  money  in 
the  corporation.  Relieving  the  tax  on  div- 
idends would  reduce  the  incentive  to  cor- 
porate saving  but  it  still  would  not  elim- 
inate the  imf  air  taxation  of  shareholders' 
savings. 

It  is  time  that  we  make  a  significant 
move  toward  true  integration  of  corpo- 
rate and  hidividual  tax  policy.  I  realize 
that  what  I  am  suggesting  represents  a 
drastic  revision  in  the  current  system.  I 


think  it  wise,  therefore,  to  carry  thto 
change  only  part  of  the  way.  Thus,  I  rec- 
ommend adoption  of  50  percent  integra- 
tion. 

The  substance  of  my  proposal  can  be 
explained  by  the  following  illustration. 
Assume  a  stockholder  receives  a  dividend 
of  $10  on  a  firm's  share  of  common  stock. 
He  will  be  notified  at  the  same  time  by 
the  corporation  that,  in  addition  to  the 
$10  dividend,  it  paid  $16  a  share  corpo- 
rate profits  tax  and  retained,  as  corpo- 
rate saving,  another  $10.  This  represents 
total  gross  earnings,  before  tax,  of  $36 
per  share.  In  conformance  with  existing 
law  this  shareholder  would  report  on  hto 
form  1040  hto  cash  dividend  of  $10.  Un- 
der the  new  concept,  he  would  report  one- 
half — $8  and  $5,  respectively — hto  share 
of  corporate  tax — $16 — and  corporate 
earnings  retention — $10.  Additionally,  he 
would  take  credit  for  one-half — $8 — of 
the  tax  per  share  paid  by  the  company — 
$16. 

In  practice,  this  would  work  cut  fairly 
simply.  The  dividend  notice  would  give 
the  income  to  be  reported  on  tax  returns, 
plus  the  tax  to  be  treated  as  having  been 
paid.  Thto  to  what  presently  happens  on 
wages.  The  worker  to  told  that  he  has 
to  treat  as  wages  on  hto  tax  return 
amoimts  that  he  never  got — like  pay- 
ments on  medical  insurance — and  he  to 
told  the  amount  of  tax  for  which  he  can 
take  credit. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  shareholder,  if 
he  to  in  a  low  bracket,  will  get  credit  for 
more  tax  than  to  due  on  the  dividends. 
Consequently,  he  possibly  will  be  entitled 
to  a  refund.  For  those  in  higher  brackets 
the  refund  x<i\\  be  small  or  there  may 
even  be  additional  tax  due  because  the 
corporate  tax  may  undertax  the  savings 
share  of  the  high  bracket  taxpayer.' 

Thto  proposal  to  integrate  corporate 
and  personal  income  taxes  raises  a  num- 
ber of  issues  that  can  be  handled  in  vari- 
ous ways.  Appendix  A  offers  suggestions 
as  to  how  to  treat  some  of  these  matters. 
Yet  my  proposal  is  quite  fiexible.  It  to 
one  of  the  tragedies  of  tax  reform  deUb- 
erations  that  the  basic  concepts  of  the 
corporaticm  tax  have  been  so  badly 
handled  and  we  have  drifted  into  a  sys- 
tem that  enormously  benefits  rich  own- 
ers. Rectifying  thto  will  require  serious 
analysto  by  lawyers  and  accountants,  but 
it  to  important  that  we  turn  the  debate  in 
this  direction. 

C.  THE  CORRECTION   OP  THE   TAX   INCENTIVE 
STRUCTOSE 

With  most  of  the  fraternity  of  tax 
reformers,  I  am  fully  aware  that  our 
present  income  tax  system  to  a  patchwork 
of  special  incentives,  sometimes  called 
tax  expenditiu^s.^ 

That  a  provision  of  the  law  to  called 
a  tax  expenditiu"e  to  not  Justification 
for  its  repeal  (any  more  than  calling 
grants  to  urban  mass  transit  a  budget 
expenditure  to  grounds  for  their  ter- 
mination) .  Rather  It  to  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  Congress  had  some  specific 
reasons  for  devising  the  specific  tax  as  a 
means  of  achieving  some  nonrevenue 
objective. 

Nonrevenue  objectives  must  respond  to 
the  same  two  queries  which  are  posed  in 
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evaluating  an  ordinary  budget  expendi- 
ture :  "Is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  worth 
the  cost?",  and  "Are  we  going  about  ii 
efficiently?"  These  are  not  easy  question:; 
by  any  means.  Thto  is  why  the  Con- 
gress does  not  expect  to  "reform"  th« 
expenditure  side  of  the  budget  in  omi 
fell  swoop.  On  budget  expenditures  w«i 
look  primjirily  for  project  improvements  i 
at  the  margin  and  occasionally  under- 
take a  basic  reexamination  of  a  specific 
progiam.  This  year,  for  example,  th«i 
Congress  expects  to  look  comprehen- 
sively at  the  system  of  medical  care.* 

As  in  the  case  of  expenditure  reform 
tax  proposals  should  not  undertake  tc 
reform  everything.  On  the  contrary,  il 
only  makes  sense  to  start  with  the  prem- 
iss that  the  various  "tax  expenditures" 
carry  out  deliberate  congressional  poli- 
cies. From  this  assumption  we  should 
effect  changes  only  in  specific  areas 
These  include  instances  where  condi- 
tions have  changed  so  much  as  to  make 
old  policies  obsolete  or  where  there  ii 
ample  evidence  that  the  old  programs 
are  not  serving  us  well.  At  least  six  "taxi 
expenditures  '  fall  into  these  categories] 
thereby  demanding  our  attention. 

Energy  and  taxes. — For  many  yeard 
our  tax  law  has  encouraged  the  output 
of  natural  resources  through  a  percent4 
age  depletion  deduction  as  well  as  thej 
favorable  treatment — current  deduc^ 
tion — of  certain  capital  costs — intangible! 
drilling  expenses  for  oil  and  gas  and 
development  expenses  for  mines. 

This  clearly  is  an  instance  where  con- 
ditions have  changed.  Until  1973  the 
world  price  of  oil  was  approximately  S2 
per  barrel.  Since  the  U.S.  firms  were  high 
cost  producers,  domestic  prices  were  f3 
to  S3.25.  At  the  same  time  there  was  gen- 
eral agreement  that  national  security  in- 
terests precluded  our  becoming  depend- 
ent on  foreign  oil  for  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  our  total  needs.  If  we  had  free 
markets  for  oil,  the  more  efficient  Amer- 
ican weUs  still  would  be  operating,  but 
domestic  producers  would  have  supplied 
only  about  40  to  50  percent  of  our  total 
consumption. 

The  Federal  Government's  response  to 
this  was  to  impose  an  oil  import  quota 
from  the  mid-1950's  until  1973.  This 
forced  the  American  consumer  to  pay  for 
$3  oil  instead  of  $2  oil.  Thto  protection 
of  our  domestic  industry  created  a  need 
for  tax  breaks  which  would  permit  oU 
producers  to  capture  a  part  of  their  drill- 
ing costs  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  Instead 
of  having  to  charge  a  higher  price  on 
the  market.' 

Today  the  world  price  of  oil  exceeds 
domestic  quotations.  Since  we  are  in- 
volved in  the  world  oil  market  as  a  heavy 
importer,  the  U.S.  price  inevitably  will 
move  up  to  a  level  not  much  below  the 
world  figure.  Thto,  in  fact,  explains  the 
price  increases  that  we  have  observed  in 
recent  months.  Thto  to  the  same  phenom- 
enon that  has  led  the  President  to  rec- 
ommend a  "windfall  profits"  tax  on  oil 
companies. 

The  windfall  profits  approach  is  de- 
fective for  several  reasons. 

First,  as  temporary  tax  it  encourages 
producers  to  delay  the  time  when  they 
increase  their  ou^ut.  By  delaying  pro- 
duction increases  until  the  temporary 
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tax  is  temilnftted,  oil  firms  will  be  able 
to  retain  more  after  tax  income. 

Second,  when  tbe  temporaiy  tax  ex- 
pires there  still  will  be  very  high  profits 
and  very  hlch  royalties.  Before  the  OPEC 
oil  price  increase,  it  was  expected  that 
a  great  deal  of  oU  would  be  produced  in 
the  United  States  at  a  price  of  $4.  A  $7 
level  most  certainly  will  generate  even 
greater  earnings  and  royalties. 

The  sensible  response  to  this  situation 
is  to  abandon  the  crutch  that  we  relied 
upon  to  protect  a  high  cost  U.S.  oil  indus- 
try. Fundamentally,  percentage  deple- 
tion is  an  irrational  subsidy  because  it 
rewards  a  producer  to  the  extent  that 
he  uses  up  valuable  and,  in  a  sense,  ir- 
replaceable resources.  If  in  pursuing  self- 
sufficiency  in  energy  we  perfect  tech- 
niques to  capture  solar  wiergy  and  apply 
it  for  heating  processes  at  a  Btu  cost 
comparable  to  that  of  oil — $7  a  barrel — 
there  will  be  no  percentage  depletion  for 
the  solar  energy  but  a  $1.30  tax  subsidy 
for  the  oil.  Basically,  percentage  deple- 
tion is  discriminatory.  It  puts  at  a  dis- 
advantage any  process  which  upgrades 
the  capacity  of  a  cheap,  plentiful  re- 
source to  achieve  a  production  output 
commensurate  with  that  now  attained 
by  a  scarce,  valuable  resource. 

With  rising  resource  prices  we  safely 
can  repeal  percentage  depletion  without 
imposing  losses  on  producers  who  in- 
vested in  reliance  on  the  tax  benefits 
accruing  from  such  allowance.  The  loss 
of  this  tax  advantage  can  be  more  than 
recaptured  by  higher  prices  in  the 
marketplace. 

A  smaller  but  appropriate  change  in 
the  income  tax  that  relates  to  energy 
is  the  removal  of  the  deduction  for  State 
taxes  paid  on  the  purchase  of  gasoline 
used  for  nonbusiness  purposes.  The  gaso- 
line tax  now  collected  by  States  is  used 
as  a  way  of  pasing  for  highways.  To  the 
automobile  owner,  this  tax  is  a  cost  of 
nonbusiness  driving  Just  like  the  cost  of 
the  gasoline  itself,  the  cost  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  the  cost  of  the  tires.  The 
effect  of  a  Federal  deduction  for  pay- 
ment of  State  gasoline  taxes  is  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  gasoline  more  for  rich  people 
than  for  poor  people.  Let  me  explain. 
The  family  at  or  below  the  poverty  level 
has  no  inc<Mne  tax  and  therefore  obtains 
no  benefit  from  the  gasoline  tax  deduc- 
tion. Most  lower-middle  income  tax- 
payers use  the  standard  deduction  and 
therefore  derive  no  relief  from  the  de- 
duction. Even  wh«i  a  working  family 
does  deduct  this  tax.  it  is  applied  to  a 
20-25  percent  effective  Federal  rate, 
while  for  the  wealthiest  families  the 
gasoline  tax  deduction  is  claimed  against 
a  70-percent  rate. 

Contributions.— The  past  half  century 
has  witnessed  the  development  of  a  large 
pluralist,  not-for-profit  sector  of  the  pri- 
vate economy.  This,  in  large  part,  is  due 
to  our  tax  laws  which  permit  deductions 
for  private  contributi<«is  and  allow  tax 
exemptions  on  endowment  investment 
income.  While  a  serious  question  can  be 
raised  about  the  fairness  of  a  structure 
whose  effect  is  to  subsidise  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  wealthy  more  than  the  do- 
nations of  middle  America,'  I  am  reluc- 
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tant  to  recommend  substantive  changes 
with  uncertain  consequenoes.  This  bsisic 
"pro-rich"  bias  of  our  contribution  de- 
duction system,  however,  does  make  it 
imperative  to  deal  with  caees  where  the 
benefit  of  contributions  deductions  can 
be  doubled,  especially  when  tliis  device 
is  primarily  available  to  wealthy  tax- 
payers. 

The  obvious  abuse  arises  from  the  con- 
tribution of  appreciated  property.  Ordi- 
narily, when  a  working  family  donates 
to  charity,  the  eflTect  of  deductibility  is 
to  remove  from  tax  liability  that  por- 
tion of  income  given  away.  Stated  in  an- 
other way,  the  law  treats  the  taxpayer 
as  if  the  income  had  never  been  received. 
It  does  not  reduce  the  deduction  on  his 
other  income.  When  an  individual  con- 
tributes an  appreciated  asset,  however, 
he  disposes  of  a  potential  capital  gain 
that  was  never  included  in  Income.  Thus, 
the  deduction  for  this  nonrieclared  gain 
reduces  tax  on  income  that  is  being  used 
for  personal  purposes. 

Spokesmen  for  charitable  organiza- 
tions have  resisted  chansing  this  rule  be- 
cause, in  their  opinion,  this  extra  benefit 
attracts  more  contributioiss.  WhUe  this 
assumption  may  be  valid,  the  effect  of 
the  chsu-itable  contribution  provision  is 
highly  inequitable.  It  panders  only  to  the 
wealthy  who  have  appreciated  assets  to 
give  away.  If  it  is  thought  necessary  to 
have  an  extra  fillip,  it  would  make  more 
sense  to  provide  extra  deduction  for  con- 
tributions that  were  high  In  relation  to 
income.  For  example  an  $11  deduction 
might  be  allowed  for  each  $10  of  contri- 
butions in  excess  of  10  percent  of  ad- 
justed gross  income. 

Extreme  interest.— The  technique  that 
we  use  to  reduce  the  borrowing  costs  of 
State  and  local  governments  is  another 
provision  of  the  Federal  income  tax  law 
which  is  highly  discriminatory.  The  in- 
centive it  offers  to  each  psrchaser  of  a 
"municipal"  differs  depending  on  the 
marginal  tax  rate  of  the  buyer.  This  ap- 
proach is  also  inefficient  because  it  re- 
sults in  about  a  |2  saving  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  each  $3  of  revenue 
loss  to  the  Federal  Government. 

I  contend  that  Federal  subsidization  of 
State  and  local  government  borrowing  is 
basically  wrong.  If  the  National  Gov- 
ernment simply  gave  an  equivalent 
amount  of  money  to  States  and  locali- 
ties, they  would  be  able  to  decide  for 
themselves  how  to  spend  it,  One  way  of 
utilizing  this  sum,  of  course,  would  be  to 
meet  all,  or  part,  of  their  bond  interests 
costs. 

Nevertheless,  It  seems  q^ite  unlikely 
that  States  and  localities  would  accept 
an  exchange  of  cash  for  grants-in-aid 
on  debts.  The  best  solution,  therefore, 
appears  to  be  adoption  ot  the  much- 
discussed  plan  which  would  permit 
States  and  local  political  subdivisions  to 
issue  bonds  whose  income  would  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal  tax  with  a  guarantee  that 
the  Federal  Government,  in  turn,  would 
pay  40  percent  of  the  interest. 

4.  rossiair  taxes  on  invkstukkt  income 

The  treatment  of  foreign  Investment 
income  has  been  a  controversial  part  of 
both  tax  reform  and  foreign  policy  de- 
bates. My  description  of  the  strategies  of 


uppercut  and  undercut  fit  this  contro- 
versy very  well. 

Foreign  investment  is  made  mostly  by 
large  companies.  Thus,  proposals  which 
claim  to  advance  U.S.  interests  by  gener- 
ous treatment  of  foreign  investment  in- 
come benefit  our  country's  biggest  firms. 
On  the  other  hand,  since  America  is  the 
world's  richest  country — possessing  the 
highest  capital  per  capita^— using  tax 
policy  to  prevent  any  sharing  whatever 
of  our  capital  with  the  rest  ©f  the  world 
imdercuts  my  vision  of  a  cooperative 
community  of  nations. 

Between  these  two  extreme  views  there 
is  a  logical  and  practical  principle 
which  can  be  followed  to  decide  how  to 
tax  income  earned  abroad.  The  standard 
simply  should  be  that  the  Federal  tax  on 
foreign  investment  income  should  not 
exceed  the  tax  on  domestic  profits.  This 
neutrality  theory  avoids  subjecting 
foreign  income  to  penalties.  It  also  says 
that  to  be  attractive  to  U.B.  investors 
after  payment  of  taxes,  a  foreign  In- 
vestment must  be  an  efficient  use  of  capi- 
tal. In  other  words,  it  must  be  attractive 
compared  to  an  equal-risk  domestic  in- 
vestment on  a  "before  tax"  basis. 

This  moderate  approach  is  consistent 
with  maintaining  a  foreign  tax  credit, 
but  it  does  call  for  a  number  of  changes 
to  tighten  the  present  rules. 

First,  deferral  of  foreign  profits  in 
American-owned  compalnes  incorpo- 
rated under  foreign  law  should  be  termi- 
nated. Essentially  this  calls  for  a  gener- 
alization of  subpart  F  of  the  present  law. 
The  generalization  would  be  a  substan- 
tial simplification  since  it  would  elimi- 
nate exceptions,  and  exceptions  to  excep- 
tions. 

Second,  the  first  five  points  of  foreign 
tax  should  be  treated  like  a  local  income 
tax  in  the  United  States  and  allowed 
only  as  a  deduction,  not  a  credit.  The  5- 
percent  nile  establishes  general  equality 
with  local  taxes  in  the  United  States,  and 
it  would  operate  whether  the  local  corpo- 
rate income  tax  in  any  particular  coun- 
try was  above  or  below  5  percent. 

Third,  the  overall  limit  on  the  foreign 
tax  credit  should  be  removed. 

5.  SEAL   ESTATE 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  difficulty  in 
tackling  tax  reform  Is  the  need  to  take 
into  account  the  nonrevenuf  objectives 
that  the  Congress,  for  solid  reason,  has 
incorporated  into  the  tax  law.  In  the  real 
estate  area  the  nonrevenue  objective 
most  often  articulated  is  the  need  to  im- 
prove the  housing  conditions  of  the 
American  people. 

Only  to  a  limited  extent,  however,  does 
the  present  assortment  of  real  estate  tax 
breaks  reach  this  goal.  Present  housing 
benefits  extended  to  individuals  include 
nonrecognltlon  of  Imputed  income  on 
owner-occupied  residences  plus  deduc- 
tion— against  other  lncome--of  the  real 
estate  tax  on  mortgage  Interest  costs  as- 
sociated with  that  nonincluded  Income. 
These  exemptions  are  meaningless  to 
those  who  are  nontaxable  or  who  use  the 
standard  deduction.  Over  half  of  Ameri- 
can families  fall  into  this  nonbeneficiary 
category.  This  system  of  individual  relief 
is  further  defective  In  that  Hha  amount 
of  the  benefit  increases  with  the  Income 
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level.  The  tax  incentives,  therefore,  are 
concentrated  on  luxury  housing. 

Real  estate  benefits  extended  through 
accelerated  depreciation  also  increase 
with  the  capital  investment  in  rental 
housing.  Again,  they  are  designed  to  con- 
centrate on  luxury  housing  incentives 
wliile  reducing  the  luxury  housing  bias. 

To  minimize  the  inequities  prevalent 
in  our  current  real  estate  tax  statutes,  I 
suggest  that  the  deductions  for  taxes  and 
interest  related  to  owner-occupied  hous- 
ing be  limited  to  $3,000  per  family.  This 
will  substantially  cover  taxes  and  mort- 
gage interest  paid  on  a  $50,000  home. 

Further,  I  would  limit  the  depreciation 
on  new  construction  to  a  straight  line 
formula. 

The  revenue  gains  from  these  two  de- 
vices then  should  be  used  to  finance  a 
program  of  rent  supplement  payments 
for  low-income  families.  This  transfer 
of  funds  from  tax  incentives  for  luxiu-y 
housing  into  rent  supplements  will  go  far 
toward  achieving  the  important  non- 
revenue  objective  of  improved  housing 
for  the  poor. 

e.   THE  ASSET   DEP«BCIATION   RANGE   SYSTEM 

I  propose  to  restore  depreciation  rules 
to  their  pre-1971  status.  This  means  re- 
instating the  reserve  ratio  test  and  elim- 
inating the  20-percent  life  shortening 
provision  superimposed  on  the  old  guide- 
lines. It  is  sufficient  that  we  have  an  in- 
vestment credit  designed  to  provide  a 
deliberate  subsidy  to  investment.  It 
should  not  be  augmented  by  modified  ac- 
coimting  practices  whose  real  effects  are 
obfuscated.  The  proposals  I  have  ad- 
vanced for  integrating  the  corporate  and 
individual  income  tax  should  generate  a 
larger  flow  of  savings.  This,  in  turn,  will 
make  possible  more  investment.  I  woidd 
be  amenable  to  refining  the  current  in- 
vestment credit  by  applying  it  at  higher 
rates  for  investment  in  excess  of  replace- 
ment needs. 

7.    INFLATION    ADJUSTMENT 

Growth  in  the  level  of  general  income 
produces  corresponding  increases  in  the 
effective  tax  rate.  Fixed  dollar  exemp- 
tions each  year  become  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  average  income,  thus  ex- 
posing more  of  an  individual's  earnings 
to  tax.  In  this  way  government  profits 
from  inflation. 

By  November  1 1  propose  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  be  required  to  an- 
nounce his  best  statistical  estimate  of  the 
annual  increase  in  average  family  wages 
for  the  ensuing  year.  He  then  should  be 
mandated  to  raise  the  personal  exemp- 
tion—now $750  per  person— and  the  min- 
imum standard  deduction — now  $2,000 

in  the  same  ratio  as  the  projected  rise 
in  the  forthcoming  year's  average  in- 
come. 

In  the  long  run,  this  plan  will  not  in- 
volve any  loss  of  revenue  as  a  percentage 
of  gross  national  product.  In  the  short 
term,  a  revenue  reduction  will  occur 
since  there  will  be  compensation  for  the 
lags  which  have  occurred  since  1971.  To 
deal  with  those  lags  I  recommend  that, 
effective  in  1974,  the  personal  exemption 
be  increased  by  $75  and  the  minimum 
standard  deduction  by  $150. 

IV.    UCVENX7E    BTITCTS 

Tax  reform  discussions  often  center 

on  the  revenue— producing  potential  of 


given  proposals.  Changes  in  our  Tax 
Code,  however,  should  not  be  effected 
merely  to  stimulate  more  Federal  in- 
come. Rather,  their  primary  purpose 
should  be  to  achieve  a  more  equitable 
tax  structure.  The  foregoing  recom- 
mendations have  been  offered  with  this 
objective  in  mind. 

Nevertheless,  the  financial  impact  of  a 
specific  statutory  revision  cannot  be 
ignored.  Prudent  fiscal  planning  requires 
the  Government  to  project  the  antic- 
ipated yield  of  each  tax  provision.  I, 
therefore,  have  prepared  an  estimate  of 
the  revenue  effects  of  each  of  the  specific 
suggestions  outlined  in  the  preceding 
pages. 

A.    TAXATION     OF    WEALTH 

The  suggestions  contained  in  section 
ni  A  will  produce  no  immediate  increase 
in  Federal  receipts  because  of  the  transi- 
tion devices  provided.  Furthermore,  as 
revenue  from  these  changes  does  expand 
during  the  next  decade,  there  should  be 
corresponding  reductions  in  personal  in- 
come tax  rates.  These  cuts  could  amount 
to  3  percent  of  the  revenues  generated  at 
current  rate  levels. 

B.    THE    TREATMENT   OF   INDIVIDUAL   INCOME   AND 
SAVING 

The  partial  integration  of  corporate 
and  individual  income  taxes,  delineated 
in  section  HI  B,  produces  a  net  revenue 
loss  of  $6  billion  annually.  Perhaps  this 
can  be  best  understood  by  an  illustra- 
tion. 

At  current  annual  profit  rates  of  about 
$125  bUlion,  we  assimie  that  $100  billion 
is  allocable  to  individuals.  Presently 
about  28  percent  of  this  is  paid  in  divi- 
dends which  are  taxed  at  about  a  40-per- 
cent rate.  Therefore,  that  portion  of  in- 
dividual taxes  stemming  from  corporate 
profits  is  $11.2  billion. 

Under  my  partial  integration  proposal 
the  share  of  corporate  profits  reflected  on 
individual  returns  will  rise  to: 
[In  bilUons] 

Dividends  $28 

One-half  retained  profits i4 

One -half  corporate  tax  before  credits 23 

Total 65 

Since  this  $65  billion  declaration  will 
fall  into  higher  brackets,  we  assimie  that 
the  effective  rate  on  it  will  rise  to  44  per- 
cent. Thus,  the  tax  liability  before  credit 
will  be  $28  billlMi.  After  allowing  the  $23 
billion  of  credits  provided  by  my  plan,  the 
net  tax  liability  falls  to  $5  billion — as 
contrasted  with  the  present  $11.2  billion. 

C.   THE  CORRECTION  OF  TAX   INCENTIVE 
STRUCTURES 

First.  The  repeal  of  the  percentage  de- 
pletion allowance  and  the  elimination  of 
the  ncHibusiness  State  gasoline  tax  de- 
ductions— at  the  current  price  of  oil — will 
generate  additional  annual  revenues  of  $5 
billion; 

Seocwid.  Suggested  changes  in  the  con- 
tribution section  of  the  law  would  have  a 
neutral  revenue  effect; 

Third.  The  gain  in  receipts  from  elim- 
inating tax  exemptions  on  interest  re- 
ceived from  State  and  mimiclpal  bonds 
would  be  offset  by  Federal  interest  pay- 
ment guarantees; 

Fourth.  The  change  in  liability  for  for- 
eign investment  income  would  achieve  a 
revenue  gain  of  $1  billion; 
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Fifth.  The  gains  achieved  by  adoption 
of  my  proposals  dealing  with  real  estatt 
taxes  and  mortgage  interest  paymen 
would  be  negated  by  payment  of  low  i 
come  rent  supplements; 

Sixth.  Repeal  of  the  asset  depreciati 
range  system,  after  a  small  revenui 
change  for  tlie  first  year  to  two,  will  in 
crease  total  annual  tax  receipts  about  $ 
billion;  and 

Seventh.  As  stated  previously,  my  pro 
posed  infiation  adjustment  concept, 
the  long  nm,  will  not  involve  any  loss  o 
revenue  in  relation  to  our  gross  nations 
product.  However,  the  one-time  catchu 
to  equate  income  tax  exemptions  wit 
current  price  levels  will  cost  $5  billion 

In  sununary,  adoption  of  my  propose 
tax  reforms  would  reduce  Federal  re 
ceipts  by  $5  billion  during  the  first  yea, 
they  are  in  force.  In  succeeding  year^ 
however,  they  would  produce  an  annuaj 
net  revenue  increase  of  $3  billion. 

V.  CONCLUSION 

The  passage  of  the  16th  amendment  t(  t 
our  Constitution  in  1913  made  possibL; 
congressional  Imposition  of  the  personal 
and  corporation  income  taxes.  The  print 
cipal  function  of  these  taxes  is,  of  coursa 
to  help  defray  the  cost  of  public  servicer 
In  so  doing,  however,  they  should  con 
form  to  criteria  generally  accepted  b 
economists  as  constituting  a  "good  ta: 
structure."  First  and  foremost  amon* 
these,  according  to  Profs.  Richard  A.  and 
Peggy  B.  Musgrave,  is: 

The  distribution  of  the  tax  btirden  shcul 
be  equitable.  Everyone  should  be  made  t 
pay  his  "fair  share."  » 

In  recent  years  the  personal  income  t_ 
and  the  corporation  profits  tax  have  de 
viated  from  this  prescription.  Incentive 
and  tax  relief  have  been  geared  to  bene 
fit  the  wealthy  and  those  receiving  larg 
incomes.  This  inequity  has  fostered  tw 
economic  problems.  First,  it  has  made  i_ 
exceedingly  difficult  for  those  in  the  lowen 
and  middle-income  categories  to  accu-| 
mulate  savings  which,  in  turn,  can  be 
channeled  into  our  Nation's  productiv 
system.  Second,  it  hsis  contributed  to  th 
growing  disparity  in  income  distributioi 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  reform  package  described  in  th^ 
preceding  pages  is  designed  to  eliminate 
this  unfairness  in  our  income  tax  struc- 
ture. It  seeks  to  make  the  system  more 
progressive  by  focusing  on  the  sources  of 
income  rather  than  the  income  itself. 

By  attacking  unreasonable  accretion 
and  perpetuation  of  wealth,  my  pro- 
posals, if  enacted,  would  accomplish  two 
objectives.  First,  they  would  restore  the 
"ability  to  pay"  principle  to  our  tax  sys- 
tem. Second,  my  plan  would  generate  ad- 
ditional capital  fiows  from  a  new  source 

the  low-  or  middle-income  recipient. 
Thus,  not  only  will  my  recommendations 
eliminate  the  source  of  justifiable  pubhc 
discontent,  they  will  strengthen  the  capi- 
talistic system  by  creating  more  capital- 
ists. 

&PPLNDIX    A 

Some  details  for  partial  integration  of 
the  corporate  tax: 

First.  No  creditor  Imputation  would 
apply  to  corporate  shares  held  by  tax 
exempt  organizations; 

Second.  A  dividend  exclusion  of  $200 
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would  be  available  on  an  optional  basis 
if  the  sharebolder  did  not  want  to  deal 
with  imputations  and  credits; 

Third.  Corporations  would  be  required 
to  notify  shareholders  1^  January  31  of 
their  share  of  corjtorate  tax  and  cor- 
porate saving.  Implicitly,  shareholders 
who  owned  the  stock  for  only  part  of 
the  preceding  year  would  be  required  to 
prorate  according  to  the  dividends  they 
received  on  the  stock  and  the  total  divi- 
dends paid  on  the  same  stock  during  the 
year.  Notification  would  relate  to  cor- 
porate tax  and  saving  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  in  the  prior  calendar  year; 

Fourth.  A  corporation  would  be  re- 
quired to  Include  In  its  tax  and  savings 
account  its  proportion  of  the  tax  and 
savings  of  any  other  corporation  from 
which  it  received  dividends; 

Fifth.  If,  in  good  faith,  the  corporation 
incorrectly  estimates  its  income  and  the 
tax  due,  any  adjustment  to  the  tax  and 
savings  accounts  will  be  made  for  the 
year  in  which  the  adjustment  is  estab- 
lished; 

Sixth.  If  the  corporation  has  no  profit 
for  the  year,  dividends  will  be  treated 
as  having  first  c<Hne  out  of  earnings  and 
pnrflts  accumulated  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  new  provision  and  will  be 
taxed  under  the  old  rules.  Dividends  in 
excess  of  earnings  and  profits  for  any 
year  will  be  treated  as  having  been  made 
out  of  earnings  and  profits  accumulated 
under  law.  Thereafter,  they  will  be  half 
from  tax  retentions  already  treated  as 
having  paid  individual  tax;  and 

Seventh.  The  tax  reported  to  the 
shareholder  as  having  been  paid  for  him 
will  be  half  of  the  corporate  tax  before 
tax  credits. 

rOOTNOTES 

■  This  U  conspicuous  from  the  tabulations 
of  minimum  lncom«  tax  schedules  for  1071. 
About  80%  of  the  base  of  the  minimum  tax 
(Which  was  suppoMd  to  deal  with  high  In- 
come— low  rate  taxpayers)  was  the  excluded 
haU  of  capital  gains.  See  StatUtica  of  Income 
Indit^iduaU,  1071.  p.  136. 

*If  one  gained,  say,  100%  from  holding 
stock  In  X  Co.,  It  is  not  obvious  to  sell  it,  even 
If  he  tho\ight  that  X  Ck).'s  growth  rate  Is  now 
leas  promising  than  that  of  T  Co.  Other  in- 
vestors know  about  X  and  T  and  by  selling 
stock  X.  the  owner  will  get  what  the  aver- 
age investor  thinks  X  Is  worth  and  will  pay 
what  the  average  investor  thinks  T  is  worth. 
If,  In  addition,  he  must  pay  a  tax  on  bis 
gain  to  make  the  switch,  his  guess  about  the 
real  values  of  X  and  T  must  be  much  better 
than  the  market  average  for  him  to  be  better 
off  than  he  would  have  been  by  holding  on 
to  X.  llartln  Bailey  has  estimated  that  about 
half  of  capital  appreciation  is  not  realized 
prior  to  death,  cf .  U.  J.  BaUey,  "Capital  Gains 
and  Income  Taxation,"  in  The  Taxation  o/ 
Income  from  Capital,  A.  C.  Harberger  and 
M.  J.  BaUey  (eds.)  Wasblntgon.  Brookings, 
1999. 

'  The  rules  for  integration  of  pension  plans 
with  social  security  permit  larger  pension 
programa  for  high  income  Individuals. 

•Aamune  an  Individual  Is  in  a  70  percent 
bracket,  has  stock  In  a  corporation  that  paid 
an  average  tax  of  46  percent  with  no  divi- 
dends. The  mmings  with  respect  to  bU  stock 
are  $100,000.  The  Individual  woiUd  report 
income  of  •00,000,  on  which  he  would  owe 
•36,000  of  tax.  With  the  tax  ci«dlt  of  half  of 
46  percent  be  oould  deduct  •33,000  and  owe 
•13AM. 

•  For  a  thorough  treatment  of  this  aspect 
of  the  tax  aystem.  sm  Stanley  8.   Surrey, 


Pathways  to  Tax  Reform:  The  Concept  of 
Tax  Expenditures,  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  Cam- 
bridge 1973. 

•For  a  basic  discussion  of  Incrementallsm 
In  budgetary  matters,  see  AUram  Wildavsky, 
The  Politics  of  the  Budgetary  Process,  Bos- 
ton. Little,  Brown  Co.,  1964:  also  Charles 
Lindblom.  The  Policy-Making  Process,  Engle- 
wood  Cliffs.  N.J.,  Prentice-Hiai,  1968. 

•  a.  M.  Brannon  estimates  tbat  at  a  price  of 
•3.00,  the  tax  benefits  resulted  in  higher  roy- 
alty payments  of  about  $0.25  and  lower  con- 
sumer  prices  of  •0.30,  and  additional  U.S. 
consumption  and  production  of  3  percent  cf. 
G.  Brannon.  Tlie  Role  of  Tax6s  and  Subsidies 
in  Energy  Policy,  Ballinger,  Boston  1974 
(forthcoming) . 

'See.  for  example,  Paul  McDanlel,  "Federal 
Matching  Grants  for  Charitable  Contribu- 
tions: A  Substitute  for  Inconu  Tax  Deduc- 
tion,   27  Tax  Law  Review  377  (1972) . 

•PUBLIC  FINAKCB  IN  THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE — Richard  A.  Musgrave  and  Peggy 
B.  Musgrave^McOraw-HUl  Book  Company, 
1973— p.  193.  1 

UTAP-TIA:  DETOUR  FROM  A  NA- 
TIONAL TRANSPORTATION  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander  ) ,  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
there  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  man  when  the  technology  of 
transportation  is  as  advanced  as  today, 
our  utilization  of  our  transportation  re- 
sources does  not  match  oor  technology. 
We  have  a  space-age  technology  and 
horse-and-buggy  attitude.  Instead  of  de- 
veloping water,  land,  air  and  rail  sys- 
tems that  interconnect,  there  is  often 
duplication  that  reduces  the  potential 
of  all  systems  to  meet  their  best  level  of 
service.  Even  more  importantly,  some  of 
the  deficiencies  of  our  earlier  transporta- 
tion patterns  of  land  and  rail  have  been 
compounded  by  air  routes  that  serve  the 
same  land  areas.  What  we  have  done  in 
transportation  is  to  remain  slave  to  the 
plans  developed  when  this  Nation  was 
first  settled  by  travelers  who  had  to  rely 
first  on  water  and  then  on  natural  land 
routes.  The  result  has  been  areas  that 
have  been  badly  neglected,  particularly 
in  the  quality  of  roads. 

We  all  realize  that  where  there  is  ade- 
quate transportation,  an  area  thrives, 
and  where  there  is  limited  transporta- 
tion, the  economy  shrivels  or  never  grows. 

Many  countryside  areas  are  underde- 
veloped because  they  suffer  from  inade- 
quate roads  and  limited  rail  or  air  serv- 
ice. Transportation  Is  the  catalyst  which 
must  be  present  for  a  small  town  to  be- 
come a  small  city. 

The  deteriorating  coimtryside  trans- 
portation network  has  been  directly 
linked  with  a  number  of  undesirable  de- 
velopments in  the  Nation  such  as: 

Outmigratlon  from  countryside  to 
cities  by  persons  seeking  non-farm  em- 
ployment in  industries  and  businesses 
which  could  not  afford  to  locate  in  trans- 
portation poor  areas. 

Lack  of  economic  and  cultural  develop- 
ment in  the  countryside  resulting  from 
difficulty  of  transporting  goods  and  peo- 
ple within  the  regions. 

Artificial  shortages  of  food  products, 
such  as  grain,  caused  by  inability  of 


farmers  and  elevator  operators  to  get  the 
crops  moved  to  the  citle$— by  truck, 
train,  or  barge. 

Rapidly  rising  prices  for  food  caused  in 
good  measure  by  difficulty  of  getting  the 
products  to  market  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation for  them  when  they  can  be 
moved. 

These  troublesome  trends,  I  might  add, 
can  be  expected  to  becom«  even  more 
critical  if  the  Congress  fails  to  act  on 
the  transportation  proposals  before  it 
now  on  the  basis  of  national  needs. 

We  have  been  looking  backward  in 
drawing  our  national  transportation  pro- 
posals and  fumbling  toward  a  national 
transportation  policy.  Even  worse,  we 
have  been  concentrating  the  greatest 
percentage  of  our  efforts  on  high  density 
areas.  Instead  of  developing  a  transpor- 
tation system  which  most  effectively  uses 
highways,  railroads,  inland  waterways 
and  air  lanes  to  reach  Into  the  heart- 
land, we  have  built  bridges  between 
highly  populated  areas  providing  only 
limited  service  to  the  land  and  people  in 
between. 

Recent  hearings  by  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Rural  Development,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  clearly  denaonstrate  the 
wrong  roads  we  are  traveling  in  our  ef- 
forts toward  a  national  trfinsportation 
policy. 

The  consensus  among  oongressional 
and  public  witnesses  who  testified  at 
these  hearings  was  that  current  trans- 
portation proposals,  spedficaUy  the 
Transportation  Improvement  Act — 
TIA — which  has  the  potential  for  spur- 
ring railroad  track  abandonment  in  rural 
areas;  and  the  United  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Program — UTAP — which 
would  reduce  by  $100  million  fimds 
for  countryside  highways,  ate  detrimen- 
tal to  the  countryside,  indeed  the  entire 
Nation.  To  fully  understand  the  potential 
impacts  of  these  pieces  of  legislation,  we 
first  have  to  look  at  the  situation  as  it 
now  exists. 

First,  of  the  existing  coimtryside  high- 
way and  road  mileage  only  14.2  percent 
Is  rated  for  heavy  load  bearing  capacity. 
Meaning,  that  85.8  percent  of  the  road 
system  can  not  carry  heaivy  trucks — 
much  of  it  not  even  10  ton*,  much  less 
the  40,000  poxmd  trucks  which  are  com- 
ing into  ever  wider  use — without  severe 
damage,  if  they  can  carry  them  at  all. 
And,  even  if  the  roads  were  there,  the 
trucks  are  not  available. 

Second,  under  the  interpretation  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Act  of  1973  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  rootes  on  the 
Federal  Aid  Secondary  Highway  System 
could  be  eliminated  by  1985,  through 
"realinement."  It  is  estimated  that  4,250 
miles  in  Arkansas  will  be  removed  from 
the  secondary  system.  The  remaining 
secondary  mileage  and  that  in  the  pri- 
mary FAS  will  have  to  compete  with 
cities  of  5,000  to  50,000,  if  UTAP  becomes 
law  as  proposed,  further  reducing  the 
probability  of  an  adequate  highway  net- 
work being  developed  in  the  countryside. 
Third,  the  Nation  has  already  lost 
46,000  miles  of  railroad  through  aban- 
dorunent.  We  have  205,202  miles  left.  In 
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the  1972  National  Transportation  Report 
the  Department  of  Transportation  said: 
Analysis  Indicates  that  a  high  traffic  den- 
sity network  of  approximately  30,000  miles 
could  handle  the  Nation's  rail  freight  de- 
mand. (Page  257.) 

This  is  an  even  more  stunning  figure 
than  that  appearing  later  in  the  work 
suggesting  that : 

78,000  route-miles — 37.5  percent  of  207,000 
route-miles — of  today's  system  might  poten- 
tially be  subject  to  abandonment.  (Page  269.) 

And,  under  questioning  before  my  sub- 
committee DOT  officials  said  they  sim- 
,  ply  cannot  tell  us  how  many  miles  will 
be  abandoned  under  TIA — even  though 
at  one  point  they  were  predicting  21,000 
miles  and  saying  all  the  affected  towns 
and  cities  along  the  way  now  have  ade- 
quate highway  and/or  waterway  freight 
systems. 

Fourth,  inland  waterways,  though  they 
are  a  vital  element  in  our  National  trans- 
port system,  just  simply  are  not  readily 
available  to  many  parts  of  the  Nation — 
particularly  in  the  land  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi 
River  where  a  vast  portion  of  our  Na- 
tion's food  supply  is  produced. 

Finally,  TIA  takes  away  rail  service 
from  the  countryside  at  the  same  time 
that  UTAP  would  make  it  financially  im- 
possible for  States  to  upgrade  the  high- 
way system,  or  the  Nation  to  expand  the 
inland  waterway  system  rapidly  enough 
to  fill  the  freight  and  people  transport 
gap  created  by  the  fleeing  railroads. 

I  have  urged  my  colleagues  to  consid- 
er the  catastrophic  consequences  for  the 
cities,  indeed  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
if  the  food  and  fiber  distribution  system 
in  the  countryside  brealts  down  for  lack 
of  adequate  transportation  resources. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  road  that 
leads  to  nowhere — once  you  build  a  road, 
then  nowhere  becomes  somewhere.  Our 
isolationist  transportation  policies  will 
eventually  lead  to  starvation  in  the  cities 
which  wiU  not  be  able  to  get  the  food 
produced  in  the  countryside.  We  must 
therefore  respond  with  a  strong  national 
transportation  policy  that  takes  into  ac- 
count the  interdependence  of  the  cities 
and  the  countryside. 


GRACE  B.  Mcdonald 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards),  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Thursday,  April  18  will  be  a 
very  special  day  for  a  very  special  per- 
son in  Santa  Clara  Coimty.  Grace  B. 
McDonald,  who  for  the  last  33  years 
has  been  the  executive  secretary  of  Cali- 
fornia Farmer-Consumer  Associates, 
Inc.  and  the  unpaid  editor-publisher  of 
its  monthly  newsletter,  the  Farmer-Con- 
sumer Reporter,  will  celebrate  her  85th 
birthday. 

To  say  that  Grace  has  devoted  almost 
all  of  her  85  years  toward  such  goals 
as  occupational  protection  for  laborers, 
protecting  the  interests  of  small  farm- 
ers, encouraging  the  development  of  con- 
.sumer-owned  enterprises,  and  promot- 
ing the  general  welfare  of  all,  is  npt  to 
overstate  the  case. 


Grace's  exposure  to  and  awareness  of 
the  problems  of  others  b^an  when,  at 
the  age  of  eight,  she  accompanied  her 
doctor  father  to  the  New  Haven,  Conn., 
hospital  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  patients  of  the  terminal  ward  at  the 
hospital.  The  compassion  and  concern 
she  expressed  m  these  visits — reading 
and  talking  to  patients,  playing  games, 
and  sometimes  just  listening  to  com- 
plaints— have  become  the  hallmark  of 
her  lifelong  career  of  social  and  com- 
munity activism. 

Among  her  early  mfluences  were  Jane 
Addams,  fighter  for  social  reform  and 
founder  of  Hull  House,  and  Jacob  Riis, 
who  wrote  "How  the  Other  Half  Lives  " 

After  World  War  I,  Grace  finished 
her  studies  at  Columbia  and  the  New 
School  of  Social  Research,  and  took  a 
job  in  a  sweat  shop  making  men's 
clothes. 

It  was  not  long  before  she  was  working 
for  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control, 
set  up  by  a  committee  of  employers  and 
a  local  of  the  International  Garment 
Workers  Union,  to  discuss  occupational 
hazards  and  employee  protections. 

This  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
first  Union  Medical  Department  in  the 
Nation  and  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
Workers  Health  Bureau  started  in  1923 
by  the  New  York  Painters  District  coun- 
cil. 

The  Workers  Health  Bureau,  in  co- 
operation with  health  specialists,  insur- 
ance companies,  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Architects,  set  up  the  first  na- 
tional safety  code  in  the  building  indus- 
try, adopted  in  New  York,  many  other 
States,  and  Canada.  Many  of  the  stand- 
ards established  in  this  code  were  incor- 
porated in  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970. 

By  1936,  in  the  midst  of  the  Depres- 
sion, Grace  moved  on.  first  to  Chicago, 
and  then  to  Santa  Clara  County,  where 
she  became  active  in  building  the  Cali- 
fornia Committee  for  Political  Unity. 
This  urban -rural  coalition  made  possi- 
ble the  election  of  reform  Governor  Cul- 
bert  Olsen  and  won  major  changes 
among  State  and  Federal  legislators. 
Later  Governor  Olsen  appointed  Grace 
as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  California  Farm  Research  and 
Legislative  Committee — now  Farmer- 
Consumer  Associates.  Inc. — was  created 
in  February  1941  when  Santa  Clara 
County  prune  and  apricot  growers 
banded  together  to  forestall  the  economic 
disaster  threatened  by  Hitler's  subma- 
rine blockade  of  Northern  Europe,  their 
principal  export  market.  They  were 
joined  by  other  California  growers,  and 
their  campaign  for  Federal  purchase  of 
tons  of  unsold  fruits  was  supported  by 
the  entire  California  delegation  and  the 
State  legislature. 

The  coalition  consisted  of  the  grange, 
the  farm  bureau,  organized  labor,  co- 
operatives, chambers  of  commerce,  and 
State  and  local  government  officials.  The 
success  of  its  efforts  led  to  involvement 
in  other  major  farmer-consumer  issues, 
specifically  the  preservation  and  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  the  reclamation  law 
which  specify  a  160-acre  limitation  on 
mdividual    ownership,    and    municipal 


ownership  of  utilities,  such  as  electrL 
power  agency  owned  by  Santa  Clar^, 
Graces  hometown. 

But  this  just  touches  the  surface 
Grace's  involvement  in  issues  on  a  Iocs. 
State,  and  national  level.  Over  the  yeai^ 
the  Reporter  has  highlighted  problemp 
ranging  from  workmen's  compensatioi^, 
pension  reform,  and  the  problems  of  thfe 
elderly,  to  protection  of  the  civil  rightfe 
and  ci\al  liberties  of  Japanese  American*, 
repeal  of  the  detention  camp  provisiong 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Act,  and 
freedom  of  the  press.  In  1951  durmg  thfc 
height  of  the  McCarthy  era.  the  Re- 
porter published  a  special  supplemer^ 
urging  California  farmers  to  know  ant 
exercise  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  personal  worj: 
about  Grace  McDonald.  She  is  a  woma 
of  great  courage,  determmation,  and  e> 
perience.  She  is  particularly  proud  ojf 
the  valuable  historical  data  she  ha^ 
gathered  since  1937  on  California  watet 
and  power  rights,  perhaps  the  only  col^ 
lection  in  existence.  And  upon  her  anl- 
nounced  retirement,  she  immediately 
indicated  that  her  vast  collection  of  rel 
search  on  hundreds  of  issues  would  bfe 
available  to  supporters  and  subscribers 
of  the  Reporter.  [ 

It  is  typical  of  Grace  that  she  shouli 
set  such  great  store  in  the  Reporter,  whili 
all  the  rest  of  us  know  that  if  it  wer* 
not  for  Grace  herself  many  of  the  acf 
complishments  of  Farmer-Consumer  Asl 
sociates.  Inc.,  and  its  forenmners  never 
would  have  occurred.  [ 

Although  Grace  would  not  approve  of 
the  "fuss."  her  friends  are  gathering  fo^ 
dinner  on  April  28  to  give  testimony  x4 
Santa  Clara  Valley's  most  outstanding 
citizen.  It  is  a  tribute  that  is  well-de4 
served  and  long  overdue.  At  this  time  | 
want  to  extend  my  own  admiration  anq 
appreciation  for  Grace.  She  is  a  womaij 
without  peer  m  her  energy,  perception 
and  determination  to  promote  the  com- 
mon good,  and  we  owe  her  more  that 
anyone  could  ever  say. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  spe- 
cial privilege  for  me  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  extending  best  wishes  to  Mrs.  Grace 
B.  McDonjild,  the  executive  secretary  oi 
California  Farmer-Consumer  Associates, 
Inc.,  who  is  observing  her  85th  birthday, 
I  have  known  Mrs.  McDonald  for  many 
years  and  have  been  impressed  with  her 
unceasing  efforts,  which  span  many  dec- 
ades, to  improve  the  conditions  of  all 
people. 

Mrs.  McDonald's  unceasing  persever- 
ance in  support  of  the  numerous  human- 
itarian causes  for  which  she  has  worked! 
is  well  known. 

In  the  truest  spirit  of  giving  of  ones 
self,  Mrs.  McDonald,  dviring  the  years 
has  proven  to  be  a  true  friend  of  the 
working  man  and  woman,  the  small 
farmer,  and  the  consumer.  Her  work  has 
touched  the  lives  of  millions  of  our  citi- 
zens. Our  State  and  Nation  are  indebted 
to  Mrs.  McDonald. 

Though  I  will  be  unable  to  attend  the 
testimonial  dinner  for  Mrs.  McDonald  m 
San  Jose  on  April  28.  I  still  would  like 
to  jom  her  many  friends  and  colleagues 
to  wishing  her  the  happiest  of  birthdays 
and  best  wishes  for  many  others. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored 
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to  Join  In  a  salute  to  Mrs.  Grace  B.  Mc- 
Donald, everyone's  advocate  for  almost 
all  of  her  85  years.  She  reaches  this  pla- 
teau In  life  April  18,  and  will  be  honored 
at  a  testimonial  dinner  In  San  Jose,  Calif. 
April  28. 

At  times,  I  suppose,  some  of  what  Mrs. 
McDonald  extolled  caused  some  to  be- 
lieve she  was  a  devil's  advocate.  But  what 
was  then  considered  revolutionary  or 
even  extraordinary  has  proven  in  many 
cases  to  be  envislonary. 

But  Mrs.  McDonald,  who  I  have  come 
to  know  and  highly  respect  over  the 
years,  has  been  active  as  an  advocete  for 
labor,  for  children,  for  social  reform,  for 
political  change,  for  fanners,  or,  more 
simply,  for  people. 

She  knitted  together  the  California 
Farm  Research  and  Legislative  Commit- 
tee to  handle  a  problem  of  crop  siupluses 
Just  prior  to  World  War  n,  held  it  to- 
gether when  the  problem  eased,  then 
changed  the  name  of  the  group  to  the 
California  Farmer-Consumer  Associates. 
To  accomplish  her  very  worthwhile  task 
she  pieced  together  a  coalition  of  or- 
ganized labor,  the  grange,  the  farm 
bureau,  agricultural  cooperatives,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  and  State  and  local 
ofiBcials. 

Mrs.  McDonald  has  retired  as  the  non- 
paid  reporter-editor-publisher  of  the 
California  Parmer-Consiimer  Reporter, 
and  this  wiU  be  missed.  But  she  also  has 
promised  those  of  us  who  know  and  value 
her  counsel  that  she  will  not  aUow  her 
retirement  to  interfere  with  her  work  as 
an  advocate  for  the  people.  This,  we 
appreciate. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  my  coUeague  from  California 
<Mr.  Edwards)  for  allowing  me  a  short 
moment  to  join  In  the  praise  of  Grace  B. 
McDonald,  one  of  California's  most  dis- 
tinguished and  effective  voices  of  the 
small  farmer  and  the  consumer. 

I  have  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of 
having  communicated  with  Mrs.  Mc- 
Donald over  the  past  years,  primarily  in 
coimection  with  my  own  efforts  to 
thwart  the  giant  conglomorate  farm 
corporations  that  have  every  intention  of 
squeezing  out  the  small  and  medium- 
sized  grower  and  rancher  In  California. 
Her  own  crusades  on  behalf  of  the 
160-acre  limitation  and  the  small  farmer 
are  still  going  on  in  California. 

The  day  will  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  objectives  she  has  sought  over  the 
years  will  come  to  pass  and  her  efforts 
on  behalf  of  aU  of  California  and  the 
Nation  will  earn  her  the  place  in  history 
she  so  richly  deserves. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank 
Congressmen  Dow  Edwards,  who  repre- 
sents Mrs.  McDonald's  home  city  of  San 
Jose,  for  the  opportunity  to  join  with 
him  m  honoring  Grace  B.  McDonald  on 
her  85th  birthday. 

Mr.   DELLUMJS.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  am 
proud  of  being  able  to  Join  in  the  many 
voices  of  praise  for  Ms.  Grace  McDonald 
Grace  McDonald  represents  the  epit- 
ome of  the  public  citizen. 

Thousands  of  persons  throughout  the 
Nation  have  benefited  because  of  the 
strenuous — often  thankless— strogtfes 
maintained  through  decades  by  Oraoe 
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McDonald  and  the  California  Parmer- 
Consimier  Associates. 

And  if  we  are  to  bring  about  improve- 
ment in  this  Nation,  It  win  be  because 
of  persons  such  as  Grace  McDonald. 
citizens  who  have  the  perspective  that 
only  through  a  coalition  of  efforts  can 
gains  be  accomplished. 

Grace  McDonald  Is  a  great  American — 
a  tribute  which  can  never  be  made  light- 
ly. Yet,  I  hope  that  what  Ms.  McDonald 
has  done— and  will  continue  to  do- 
must  not  be  seen  as  the  example  of  what 
one  dedicated  person  can  accomplish — 
and  then  forgotten.  It  is  up  to  us  to  con- 
tinue that  work,  and  as  we  do  that,  I  am 
sure  that  Grace  McDonalcl  herself  will 
realize  that  her  impact  has  spread,  and 
that  her  greatest  honor  wCl  be  that  we 
will  all  strive  to  gain  the  objectives  she 
has  so  beautifully  established  for  us. 

And  so,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards)  for  bringing 
before  the  Congress  this  tribute  to  one 
of  California's  most  honored  and  fine 
citizens. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  honoring  Mrs.  Grace 
B.  McDonald,  for  her  lifetime  of  dedi- 
cated effort  on  behalf  of  humanitarian 
causes. 

Prom  her  involvement  with  Jane  Ad- 
dams'  Hull  House  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury to  her  leadership  in  the  Farmer- 
Consumer  Associates,  Inc.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Donald has  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  social  and  economic  circrnn- 
stances  of  her  fellow  citiaens  for  over 
70  years. 

Mrs.  McDonald's  life  is  an  example  to 
all  of  us,  and  confirms  the  sometimes 
forgotten  truth  that  one  person  can  be 
effective  in  making  our  country  a  better 
place  to  live.  As  her  85th  birthday  ap- 
proaches, I  feel  privileged  to  add  my  own 
expression  of  respect  and  affection  to 
those  voiced  by  citizens,  great  and  com- 
mon, throughout  her  commonity  and  in- 
deed from  around  the  Nation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  old,  old  friend, 
with  whom  I  have  worked  for  more  than 
three  decades. 

In  a  few  days  Grace  B.  McDonald  will 
celebrate  her  85th  birthday.  For  those 
of  us  who  have  known  her  so  long  we  find 
it  hard  to  believe  that  this  vitalistlc. 
active  young  woman  has  been  carrying 
on  the  battle  for  more  than  fourscore 
years. 

When  one  says  that  Grace  McDonald 
has  been  a  lifelong  fighter  tor  the  good 
of  mankind  we  really  mean  it.  For  33 
years  Mrs.  McDonald  has  been  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  California  Farmer- 
Consumer  Associates,  Inc.,  and  without 
pay  has  edited  its  monthly  newsletter 
The  California  Parmer-Cocsimier  Re- 
porter. 

The  fact  that  Grace  McDooald  started 
a  new  career  at  the  age  of  52  should  be 
worthy  of  recognition  in  itself  but  Grace 
started  her  battle  for  peoplt  at  the  age 
of8.  It  was  at  that  young  age  that  she 
first  visited  the  terminal  ward  of  a  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  hospital  and  became 
aware  of  the  needs  of  patients— the 
friendliness,  companionship,  and  just  for 


someone  to  listen.  At  the  afe  of  11  she 
was  orphaned  and  has  been  fighting  ever 
since. 

As  a  teenager  early  this  century  she 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Jbne  Addams 
in  New  Haven  where  she  is  a  graduate 
of  Yale  University.  With  her  husband 
and  Louis  Brandeis,  Grac«  McDonald 
started  the  first  "Peoples  Lobby"  in 
Washington,  D.C.  She  has  fought  many 
battles,  attacking  the  sweat  shops  of  the 
garment  industry  working  for  adequate 
health  protection  for  them  and  others 
in  organized  labor,  such  as  painters,  and 
fighting  for  research  and  deflnition  of  all 
types  of  occupational  diseases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  discussed  fre- 
quently in  the  last  few  months  cases  of 
lead-based  paint  poisoning.  Grace  Mc- 
Donald started  fighting  that;  battle  as  a 
member  of  the  Workers  Health  Bureau 
in  New  York  City  in  1923.  She  has  never 
hesitated  for  a  moment  in  worlcing  for 
the  jobless,  for  the  ill,  for  the  elderly 
or  any  individual  or  group  who  needed 
a  friend. 

As  she  approaches  her  85th  birthday 
may  I  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  her 
many  happy  returns  and  i*rge  her  to 
keep  up  the  good  fight.  | 

Thank  you.  i 


JOHN  DEAN— A  FRAIL  REED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Waggonner)  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  year  the  Nation  has  been  sub- 
jected to  one  of  the  most  agonizing  or- 
deals in  its  200-year  history  as  a  storm 
swirls  around  the  office  of  President  re- 
sulting from  questions  being  mised  about 
the  present  occupant's  integrity  and 
credibility.  A  major  source  of  these  ques- 
tions is  the  testimony  of  John  Dean  be- 
cause he  alone  among  the  witnesses  has 
pointed  the  finger  of  guilt  at  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Without  his 
testimony,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the 
Nation  would  be  locked  In  its  present  dif- 
ficulties. 

A  cursory  examination  of  Mr.  Dean's 
testimony  and  conduct  reveals  that  he  is 
a  frail  reed  upon  which  to  base  events 
that  are  possibly  causing  serious  damage 
to  the  very  fabric  of  our  system. 

First  of  aU,  Mr.  Dean  is  a  confessed 
felon  having  pled  guilty  to  conspiracy  to 
obstruct  justice  and  has  freely  acknowl- 
edged before  the  Senate  Watergate 
Committee  that  he  was  a  central  figure 
in  an  effort  to  cover  up  the  Watergate 
burglary. 

But  beyond  this  confession  of  guilt, 
Mr.  Dean's  testimony  leaks  like  a  sieve. 
A  key  portion  of  his  testimony  is  his 
charge  that  the  President  indicated 
knowledge  of  a  coverup  at  a  meeting  on 
September  15,  but  H.R.  Haldeman  was 
also  present  and  his  contradigtion  along 
with  the  President's  remains  unchal- 
lenged by  the  Special  Prosecutor,  the 
Watergate  grand  jury,  or  anyone  else 
even  though  other  perjury  charges  were 
filed  against  Haldeman  based  on  the 
contents  of  the  White  House  tapes.  More- 
over, John  Dean  has  allegedly  changed 
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his  own  testimony  on  the  critical  ques- 
tion of  when  he  told  the  President  about 
payments  to  the  original  Watergate  de- 
fendants. He  originally  claimed  that  he 
was  "clear  on  the  fact"  that  it  was 
March  13,  but  apparently  now  agrees 
with  others  that  March  21  was  the  date. 

After  originally  claiming  before  the 
Senate  Watergate  Committee  his  inno- 
cence in  the  destruction  of  evidence,  he 
has  subsequently  admitted  to  the  Special 
Prosecutor  that  he  shredded  two  note- 
books from  Howard  Hunt's  safe,  accord- 
ing to  the  media. 

If  these  facts  are  tnsuflBcient  to  be  con- 
vincing that  Mr.  Dean  has  no  credibility 
as  accuser  of  anyone,  let  alone  of  a  man 
who  has  demcMistrated  the  integrity  and 
character  to  be  elected  four  times  to  Na- 
tional office,  one  should  take  a  look  at  his 
recent  testimony  in  New  York. 

After  Dean  testified  to  the  culpability 
of  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Stans  in  this 
case  of  conspiracy  to  obstruct  an  SEC 
fraud  investigation,  the  defense  was  suc- 
cessful in  demonstrating  that  Dean  had 
earlier  assiu-ed  the  President  that  Mr. 
Stans  would  never  "do  a  thing  like  that." 

The  salient  question  for  Mr.  Dean  is, 
when  did  you  start  telling  the  truth?  And 
the  question  for  the  Nation  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  are  we  pre- 
pared to  use  John  Dean's  discredited  and 
shaken  testimony  as  a  cornerstone  for 
something  as  drastic  as  impeachment  of 
a  President? 

Richard  Nixon  is  a  man  who  has  with- 
stood the  test  of  heated  public  scrutiny 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  the 
people  of  this  country  have  elected  him 
President  twice  and  Vice  President  twice. 
John  Dean  has  no  credentials,  except 
that  he  is  a  confessed  felon  and  it  is  time 
for  these  facts  to  be  placed  in  perspective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  recent  article  in  the  Washington 
Star-News  and  a  recent  Evans  and  No- 
vak column  on  this  subject  be  inserted 
in  the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star-News,  Mar    31, 

1974] 

Is  Dean  Too  Deeply  Involved? 

(By  James  R.  Polk) 

New  York. — There  are  trouble  signs  for 
the  Watergate  prosecution  in  John  W.  Dean 
Ill's  first  tryout  as  a  key  government  wit- 
ness In   the   Mltchell-Stans   trial   here. 

By  the  time  Dean  left  the  stend  after 
three  days  of  testimony  last  week,  he  had 
never  wavered  in  his  accusations  against  his 
Nixon  political  helpmates — but  his  story  to 
the  Jury  had  been  blurred  by  his  own  role 
as  a  White  House  handyman  for  cover-ups. 

In  the  end,  it  may  have  been  a  case  of  a 
witness  who  knew  too  much,  who  was  too 
deeply  involved. 

The  White  House  tapes  of  Dean's  talks 
with  President  Nixon  were  bared  for  the 
first  time  in  a  criminal  trial,  and  the  words 
stalked  the  witness.  There  was  Dean  assur- 
ing the  President  that  fund-raiser  Maur- 
ice H.  Stans  could  ride  out  his  troubles, 
warning  Nixon  that  former  Atty.  Gen.  John 
N.  Mitchell  was  pressed  by  a  runaway  grand 
Jury,  telling  the  President  that  no  one  in 
the  White  House  had  done  anything  to  help 
financier  Robert  L.  Vesco. 

None  of  this  drama  had  much  to  do  with 
the  core  of  Dean's  testimony  here:  That 
while  he  himself  was  still  White  House  coun- 
sel, he  had  called  the  chairman  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  in  the 
fall  of  1972  at  Mitchell's  request  to  ask  him 


to  delay  testimony  that  might  have  un- 
covered a  (200,000  campaign  donation  from 
Vesco. 

Mitchell  and  Stans,  former  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  are  on  trial  on  charges  of  con- 
spiracy and  obstruction  of  Justice  in  that 
SEC  fraud  probe  of  Vesco  after  the  secret 
9200,000  in  cash  was  delivered  to  Stans  in 
$100  bills  stuffed  in  a  plain  white  cloth  bank 
bag. 

With  a  studied  calm  and  certitude.  Dean 
described  a  series  of  phone  calls  to  the  SEC 
for  Mitchell,  and  a  New  York  meeting  at 
which  Stans  told  Mitchell  that  SEC  official 
G.  Bradford  Cook  'might  be  helpful  "  In  deal- 
ing with  a  paragraph  in  the  SEC  case  that 
could  expose  the  money. 

But,  even  when  a  verdict  Is  returned  in 
the  trial  three  or  four  weeks  from  now.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  measure  how  much  of 
this  was  absorbed  by  the  Jury. 

It  was  obvious  that  what  Dean  had  to  say 
for  the  prosecution  didn't  capture  the  at- 
tention of  the  court  room  as  much  as  the 
echoes  from  the  past  on  the  White  House 
tapes.  And  so  the  defense  seemed  to  suc- 
ceed in  a  claasic  tactic:  Distracting  interest 
from  a  witness'  story  witli  another  drama  of 
its  own  making. 

Only  portions  of  the  written  transcripts  of 
two  t^es  were  used  in  the  trial,  and  Nixon's 
own  reactions  in  those  conversations  were 
rarely  learned.  Most  of  the  testimony  was 
confined  to  Dean's  confirmation  of  his  own 
remarks  to  the  President. 

There  was  Dean  discussing  how  to  outflank 
the  coming  Watergate  hearings  In  early  1973 
by  perhaps  sending  Stans'  name  to  Capitol 
Hill  for  hearings  on  confirmation  on  some 
government  post.  Dean  suggests  it  would  pull 
the  teeth  of  the  other  hearings  and  adds,  "It 
confuses  the  public.  The  public  Is  bored  with 
this  thing  already." 

There  was  a  cryptic  reference  to  the  Vesco 
matter  in  which  the  President  says,  "Stans 
would  never  do  a  thing  like  that— never." 
and  Dean  agrees.  "No.  never."  and  Nixon 
comes  back  like  the  chorus  In  a  musical  com- 
edy; "Never,  never." 

There  was  a  conversation  between  Dean 
and  the  President  only  a  half -hour  after  Mit- 
chell has  emerged  from  his  first  appearance 
before  the  grand  Jury  here.  Dean  tells  Nixon 
that  Mitchell  got  "an  incredible  grilling"  and 
goes  on.  "He  said  he  never  saw  anything  like 
it.  Just  totally  without  controls." 

Nixon's  response  to  that  was  not  made 
public,  but  according  to  a  source  privy  to 
the  tapes  contents,  it  was  apparently  non- 
committal. 

The  sum  of  all  this  is  that  the  Jury  may 
have  heard  so  much  about  Dean"s  taped  talks 
in  the  White  House  and  his  Involvement  in 
the  Watergate  cover-up  that  it  overshadowed 
the  simple  thrust  of  his  testimony  against 
Mitchell  and  Stans  In  the  alleged  Vesco 
cover-up. 

The  defense  led  Dean  through  a  litany  of 
confession:  He  had  pleaded  guUty  In  the 
Watergate  conspiracy  to  a  one-count  charge 
that  embraced  encouraging  perjury  by  an- 
other witness,  arranging  "hush  monev"  pay- 
ments, telling  one  defendant  to  leave  the 
country,  promising  clemency  to  another 
Then  there  was  added  admission  that  he  had 
destroyed  evidence  in  the  case. 

Dean"s  performance  here  Is  considered  a 
critical  <^orerunner  to  his  role  as  the  key 
prosecution  witness  in  the  Watergate  cover- 
up  conspiracy  trial  in  Washington  against 
Mitchell  and  six  others,  including  former 
White  House  aides  H.  R.  (Bob)  Haldeman 
and  John  D.  Ehrlichman. 

The  Watergate  prosecutor  handling  that 
case,  Richard  Ben-Venlste,  was  in  New  York 
for  the  first  two  days  to  preview  the  Dean 
performance,  but  VS.  District  Judge  Lee 
P.  Gagliardi  didn't  want  him  to  listen  in  the 
courtroom  because  the  Jury  might  recognize 
him. 


Gagliardi  warned  Dean  several  times  about 
voKinteerlng  explanations  instead  of  an  ■ 
swering  Questions  simply  and  reminded  hlni 
in  stern  tones  that  he  was  a  lawyer  whi> 
Bhou'.d  know  how  to  conduct  himself  on  th  ( 
witness  Etand. 

Once  when  Dean  said  he  only  wanted  to 
get  the  truth  out,  Gagliardi  barked  a  sharji 
rerrimand  to  him. 

The  defense  in  this  trial  has  gone  Just 
h.ilf  way.  It  has  been  cross-examining  wit- 
i.e.sses  at  length  with  the  material  the  prwe  • 
cution  must  furnish  it  on  previous  testimony 
before  the  grand  jury  and  elsewhere.  But  i  t 
seems  to  have  done  very  little  homework  on 
its  owij. 

One  of  the  cuestions  to  Dean  about  a  Mer  • 
cedes-Benz  luxury  automobile  was  based  on  ii 
clipping  of  a  Maxine  Cheshire  column;  a^ 
attorney  used  a  magazine  gossip  piece  to  aslt 
Dean  whether  he  was  making  money  off  a 
Watergate  book — both  questions  got  no  • 
where. 

In  the  Watergate  case  In  Washington.  Deal  i 
could  face  a  tougher  grilling. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  27,  1974 

Secret  Destruction  of  Howaso  Hunt's 
Notebooks 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  question  of  whether  John  W.  Dean  II  t 
will  be  believed  in  the  critical  months  ahead 
may  depend  less  on  what  the  White  Houst 
tapes  reveal  than  on  how  much  weight  i  i 
given  Deans  failure  to  tell  the  whole  truth 
to  the  Senate  Watergate  Committee  las ; 
summer. 

During  that  long,  dramatic  week  ove  • 
national  television.  Dean  did  not  tell  this 
senators  that  he  himself  surreptitiotisly  de- 
stroyed two  notebooks  kept  by  Watergatii 
conspirator  E.  Howard  Hunt.  The  Importance  i 
of  this  concealment  is  stressed  In  the  curren  ; 
Atlantic  Monthly  by  George  V.  Higglns,  u 
former  federal  prosecutor  in  Boston  and  non ' 
a  bestselling  detective  novelist. 

Higgins  writes  of  Dean:  "He  misled  peoplii 
about  those  notebooks,  which  will  certainly 
oblige  him  to  explain  to  some  defense  lawye'' 
some  day,  in  an  actual  trial,  when  it  was, 
really,  that  this  most  important  witnesii 
against  the  President  started  telling  thd 
truth." 

In  private,  both  the  Watergate  Specla 
Prosecutor  and  the  White  House  agree  wltl 
Higglns.  However,  the  prosecutors  bellevr 
Deans  stunningly  mcrlmlnatlng  testimony 
against  Mr.  Nixon  will  be  corroborated  by  th« 
White  House  tapes  in  such  detaU  as  to  mak« 
the  Hunt  notebook  affair  Irrelevant.  Whethei 
it  does  may  well  determine  the  fate  not  onlj 
or  those  indicted  in  the  Watergate  cover-uj 
but  of  President  Nixon  himself. 

Until  recently,  debate  over  Dean's  credi- 
bility centered  on  conflicting  versions  of  th« 
famous  March  21,  1973,  Oval  Office  conver- 
sation with  the  President.  The  tape  record- 
ings, all  sides  agree.  Indicate  Dean  confused 
the  March  13  and  March  21  Oval  Office 
meetings  in  his  sworn  testimony.  Even  so, 
the  actual  transcript  on  March  21  may  prove 
infinitely  more  damaging  to  Mr.  Nixon  than 
to  Dean.  In  any  event,  one  memory  lapse 
confusing  dates  is  unlikely  to  destroy  Dean'a 
credibility. 

Par  worse  for  star  witness  Dean  are  reper- 
cussions of  what  the  then  White  Bouse 
counsel  did  and  said  about  the  notebooks 
found  In  Hunt's  White  House  safe  after  it 
was  Jimmied  by  the  Secret  Service  on  June 
20.  1972.  following  the  Watergate  burglary. 
While  handing  over  the  other  contents  of 
the  safe  to  acting  FBI  Director  L.  Patrick 
Gray,  Dean  kept  the  notebooks  without  men^ 
tioning  their  existence  to  Gray.  He  then 
slipped  them  into  a  folder  containing  his 
copy  of  Nixon's  personal  papers. 

Dean  may  have  forgotten  this  until  Janu- 
ary  1973,   when  he  opened  the  folder  and 
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found  the  notebooks.  Whether  or  not  their 
discovery  mm  accidental,  he  promptly 
shredded  them.  De«n  wu  then  wftlst-deep  m 
the  WBtergKt*  cover-up  and  wanted  at  all 
co«U  to  keep  the  notebooks  out  of  the  hands 
of  government  prosecutors. 

What  follows  Is  less  explicable.  Fearful  he 
was  being  made  a  scapegoat.  Dean  started  to 
talk.  But  In  telUng  and  reteUlng  his  own  law- 
yers about  the  contents  of  Hunt's  safe,  he 
never  mentioned  the  notebooks.  Nor  did  he 
mention  them  to  the  federal  prosecutors. 
Under  oath  to  the  Senate  committee  last 
summer,  he  told  of  righteously  rejecting 
John  D.  Ehrllchman's  suggestion  that  he  de- 
stroy the  contents  of  Hunts  safe  but — once 
more—eaid  nothing  of  the  notebooks. 

It  is  InconcelTable  that  Dean's  remarkable 
memory  had  failed  so  completely.  A  more 
rational  possible  explanation:  Dean,  stUl 
seeking  Immunity  from  all  federal  prosecu- 
tion In  return  for  his  testimony,  was  putting 
himself  in  the  best  possible  light.  To  have 
admitted  destruction  of  evidence  before  the 
Senate  committee  would  have  prompted  hoo- 
tlle  cross-examination  from  Republicans  and 
undermined  his  efforts  to  go  scot-free. 

When  Dean  last  October  finally  accepted 
a  deal  for  a  one-count  guilty  plea,  he  was 
still  liable  to  perjury  charge<i.  So.  in  Inter- 
views with  the  prosecutors  in  November 
Dean  suddenly  revealed  he  had  destroyed  the 
notebooks— a  fact  immediately  reported  to 
Judge  John  Sirica. 

The  White  House  has  privately  grumbled 
that  Special  Prosecutor  Leon  Jaworskl  should 
have  sought  Dean's  Indictment  for  perjury. 
In  fact,  since  Dean  himself  had  corrected  his 
Senate  testimony,  chances  of  a  perjtuy  con- 
viction were  allgbt.  And  so  impressed  were 
tha  prosecutors  by  Dean's  testimony  that 
they  were  not  about  to  destroy  their  star 
witness  on  a  questionable  perjury  charge. 

But  Dean's  lack  of  candor  with  his  own 
lawyers,  federal  prosecutor  and  the  Senate 
committee  does  not  help  make  him  believ- 
able. It  suggests  that  John  Dean  Is  no  angel 
and,  even  after  deciding  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it.  withheld  Important  evidence  to 
help  himself. 

Indeed,  if  Mr.  Nixon  had  not  made  his 
fateful  decision  to  record  Oval  Office  conver- 
sations, the  secret  destruction  of  Howard 
Hunt's  notebooks  could  have  destroyed 
Dean's  crediblUty.  But  the  secret  tapes,  pros- 
ecutors believe,  will  compensate  for  Dean's 
follies. 
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GASOLINE  CRISIS— PACT  OR 
FICTION?  PART  n 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Foisyxhz)  ,  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  oa 
March  27,  I  presented  to  the  House  my 
findings  on  the  gasoline  "crisis."  The 
data  I  had  developed  Indicated  that  the 
total  amount  of  gasoline  available  in  the 
United  States  was  1  percent  more  than 
the  amount  available  during  February 
1973.  Further,  according  to  Industry 
spokesmen,  the  demand  for  gasoline  was 
estimated  to  be  only  1.3  percent  greater 
than  1  year  ago.  Thus,  the  total  short- 
fall appeared  to  be  only  0.3  percent. 

However,  since  I  made  that  report 
the  final  demand  data  for  1973  has  been 
published,  replacing  the  estimates  on 
which  I  had  based  my  previous  calcula- 
tions. The  newly  published  data  shows 
that  for  the  entire  year  of  1973,  gasoline 
demand  increased  only  0.4  percent— not 
the  estimated  IJ  percent.  Furthermore, 
data  supplied  by  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice Indicates  that  monthly  demand 
which  began  to  fall  dramatically  during 


the  last  3  months  of  1971,  continued  to 
decrease  during  the  first  months  of  1974. 
Thus,  instead  of  the  0.3  percent  short- 
fall in  gasoline  I  reported  for  February, 
it  now  appears  that  the  United  States 
had  between  1  percent  and  4  percent 
more  gasoline  available  during  February 
1974  than  during  the  same  month  1  year 
ago.  But  it  is  essential  to  remember  that 
the  validity  of  this  data  depends  on  con- 
sumer resti-aint. 

I  have  recently  been  able  to  develop 
similar  data  for  March  1974.  This  data 
serves  only  to  heighten  my  concerns 
about  the  reality  of  the  gasoline  "crisis." 
Availahmty    of   gasoline    (barrels    per   day) 

March  1S74  March  1973 
Domestic  reflned 

product 5.983,260         6,103,750 

Imported  reflned 

product   218,000  60,000 


Total    6,199,350         6,163,750 

This  data  shows  that  in  March,  1974, 
the  total  supply  of  gasoline  was  approxi- 
mately 1  percent  more  than  that  avail- 
able in  March  1973.  And  it  is  estimated 
that  consumer  demand  in  March  1974 
had  continued  to  decline  »nd  was  some- 
what lower  than  it  was  in  February,  1974. 

Thus,  the  question  remains — If  de- 
mand was  somewhat  below  what  it  was 
1  year  ago  and  if  supply  was  some- 
what higher  than  1  year  ago— where  was 
the.  "crisis?  " 

In  my  earlier  statement^  I  pointed  out 
that  between  December  14,  1973.  and 
January  25,  1974,  American  oU  compa- 
nies increased  the  domestic  production 
of  oil  by  157,000  barrels  per  day.  Yet,  be- 
ginning on  January  25,  domestic  crude 
oil  production  began  dedining. 

Production  oj  domestia  crude  oil 

,„    ,  Production — 

Week  ending:  barrels  per  dav 

Dec.  14.  1973 9,072,000 

Jan.  25,  1974 9,229.000 

Mar.  1,  1974 9,166,000 

Mar.  8.  1974 9,140,000 

Mar.  15.  1974 9,085.000 

Mar.  22,  1974 9,068.000 

Mar.  29,  1974 .....  9,041.000 

As  we  can  see,  production  has  con- 
tinued to  decline  during  March— falling 
188.000  barrels  per  day  fiDm  the  Janu- 
ary 25  peak.  Yet,  I  still  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  oil  companies  of  America 
can  only  produce  9,041,000  barrels  per 
day  when  10  weeks  ago  they  could  pro- 
duce 9.229.000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  I  have  writ- 
ten to  25  oil  companies  as  well  as  to 
the  Federal  Energy  OfBce.  demand- 
ing an  explanation  of  these  statistics.  To 
date.  I  have  received  wily  a  few  re- 
sponses. As  soon  as  I  have  received  replies 
from  each  company  and  the  FEO,  I  in- 
tend to  share  the  "explanations"  with 
the  House  in  the  hope  that  they  will  as- 
sist the  Members  of  this  body  in  really 
understanding  the  situation  as  it  now 
exists  and  In  the  hope  that  this  under- 
standing will  lead  to  appropriate  action 
by  the  Congress.  ' 


VETERANS  SUFFER  FROM  HIGH 
COST  OF  LIVIKO 

The   SPEAKER.    Under   a   previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 


Csilifomia  (Mr.  Talcott)  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
serious  problem  facing  mljlions  of  our 
veterans  across  the  coimtiy.  Many  of 
them  who  are  receiving  compensation 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  are 
suffering  serious  financial  problems  be- 
cause the  cost  of  living  hae  climbed  so 
rapidly  over  the  past  month*,  while  there 
has  been  no  adjustment  in  their  benefits. 

Last  November  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istrator suggested  to  the  Oongress  that 
we  act  to  grant  an  across, the  board  8 
percent  benefit  Increase  to  meet  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living.  The  Bouse  moved 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  veterans  by 
holding  hearings  and  reporting  a  bill  to 
the  floor. 

Last  February  19  the  House  passed 
H.R.  12628  which  grants  an  across  the 
board  cost-of-living  adjustment  of  13.6 
percent.  Two  months  later  the  Senate 
is  still  holding  hearings  oa  the  advis- 
ability of  this  measure. 

The  House  has  done  all  it  can  to  aid 
the  veterans  in  this  matter.  In  fact,  vet- 
erans across  the  country  wotQd  be  receiv- 
ing nearly  $1  million  per  day  if  the  House 
measure  were  already  law.  Veterans  are 
being  shortchanged  while  the  other  body 
considers  the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  to  meet  their 
obligations  to  millions  of  veterans  by  re- 
porting out  a  bill.  Until  they  act  veter- 
ans win  continue  to  fall  further  and 
further  behind. 


THE  CHESAPEAKE  BAY  COMPACT: 
A  NEEDED  EFFORT  TO  SAVE  THE 
BAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  i^  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  productive  and  diverse  bodies 
of  water  in  the  Dhited  States  Is  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  It  is  the  largest  estuary 
in  the  country  with  a  surface  area  of 
more  than  4,300  square  miles.  Mary- 
land's portion  of  the  tidal  Chesapeake 
Bay  includes  an  area  of  2,475  square 
miles.  It  is  fed  by  nine  major  rivers  in- 
cluding its  main  source  ol  water,  the 
Susquehanna,  as  well  as  the  Choptank, 
Nanticoke,  Patuxent.  Pocomeke.  Potomac 
in  Maryland,  and  in  Virginia,  the  James. 
Rappahannock,  and  York  Rivers.  It  in- 
cludes 22  percent  of  the  total  area  of 
Maryland  and  It  is  my  great  honor  to 
represent  the  "Chesapeake  Bay  Country' 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  wiU  allow  the  States  of  Maryland, 
Delaware,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  as  well  as  other  States,  to 
negotiate  and  enter  into  a  Chesapeake 
Bay  compact  which  will  provide  for  joint 
participation  by  these  States.  Eventually 
this  legislation  looks  toward  a  negotiated 
agreement  among  the  State^  which  will 
take  effect  only  upon  ratification  by  the 
legislatures  of  each  of  the  respective 
States  and  approval  by  the  UJB.  Con- 
gress, as  is  required  by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  a  copy  of  this  legislation  in- 
cluding the  names  of  its  sponsors : 
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H.  J.   Bn.  979 
Mr.  BAUMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Btkok,  Mr. 
GiTDz,  Mr.  HoGAW,  Mrs.  HocT,  Mr.  Mitchkix  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Botlbi,  Mr.  BaoTHn.1.  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Robert  W.  Damikl,  Jb.,  Mr.  W.  C. 
(Dan)  Damicl,  Mr.  Dowkinc,  Mr.  Pasris,  Mr. 
RoBiNsoK  of  Virginia,  Mr.  SATTKEnEU),  Mr. 
Wampler,  Mr.  WHnxHURST  and  Mr.  du  Pont)  . 
Joint  resolution  granting  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  State 
of  Delaware,  and  the   Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  and  other  States,  negotiate  and 
enter  into  a  ccmipact  providing  for  joint 
participation  in  the  more  efficient  use  of 
the  water  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its 
tributaries 

Whereas,  the  Chesapeake  Bay  is  one  of  the 
greatest  national  resources  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  continuously  serving  the 
people  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Delaware,  and 
other  States  of  the  Union,  as  an  abundant 
source  of  seafood,  recreation,  beauty  and  en- 
joyment; and 

Whereas,  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  largest 
estuary  In  the  Nation  provides  the  liveli- 
hoods of  thousands  of  people  In  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  resulting  annually  in  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  wages  and  products;  and 

Whereas,  the  Chesapeake  Bay  serves  as  one 
of  the  world's  majoi:  waterways,  each  year 
carrying  mlUions  of  tons  of  waterborne  ship- 
ping to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  globe;  and 
Whereas,  the  productivity  and  beauty  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  area  In  recent  years  has 
been  diminished  and  threatened  by  shore 
erosion,  pollution,  and  neglect;  and 

Whereas,  the  population  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  area  and  the  Industrial  and  commercial 
development  therein  have  expanded  in  the 
last  decade,  and  are  continuing  to  expand, 
increasing  the  demands  for  control  and  effi- 
cient Bay  area  management:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  bp  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  consent  of  the 
Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  and  other  States,  to  nego- 
tiate and  enter  into  a  compact  provldmg  for 
joint  partlc^atlon  In  the  more  efficient  use 
of  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Its 
tributaries  upon  the  condition  that  one  qual- 
ified person  appomted  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  participate  in  such  nego- 
tiations as  chairman,  without  vote,  repre- 
senting the  United  States,  and  shaU  make  a 
report  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Congress  of  the  proceedings  and  of 
any  compact  entered  Into.  Such  compact 
shall  not  be  binding  or  obligatory  upon  any 
of  the  parties  thereto  vmtu  it  shall  have  been 
ratified  by  the  leglalatuxea  of  each  of  the  re- 
q>ectiv«  States,  and  i4>proved  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my 
sincere  appreciaticn  to  my  colleagues 
from  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  entire 
Virginia  delegation  and  Mr.  du  Poht  of 
Delaware,  who  have  Joined  together  In 
bipartisan  sponsorship  of  this  legislation 
which  could  well  act  as  a  major  st^  tm- 
ward  In  preserving  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Those  of  us  in  the  House  sponsoring  this 
legislation  who  are  privileged  to  i^re- 
sent  districts  including  and  bordering  on 
the  bay  include  as  well  as  myself,  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr,  Dowhing,  Mr.  WHii'mumr, 
and  Mr.  RoBntT  W.  Daniel,  Jr.  Since  the 
preservation  of  the  bay  Is  a  much  larger 
issue,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  nearly 
every  Member  ot  the  three-State  delega- 
tion was  willing  to  Join  me  In  qxHisoring 
this  legislation. 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  is  many  things  to 
many  people:  To  the  waterman,  a  source 
of  shellfish,  finflsh,  and  a  means  of  live- 


lihood; to  the  average  citizen,  a  place  for 
sports,  boating,  himting,  fishing,  and 
recreation;  to  the  biologist  and  scientist, 
the  world's  largest  underwater  farm  and 
laboratory;  to  the  contractor  and  devel- 
oper, 3,000  miles  of  prime  shoreline  and 
a  source  of  building  materials  including 
sand  and  gravel;  to  the  Industrial  devel- 
oper, a  key  attraction  for  the  locaticm  of 
heavy  basic  industry;  to  the  shippers, 
a  major  water  course  for  world  and 
American  water  transportation,  and  to 
the  people  who  live  on  its  shores,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  bodies  of  water  in 
the  world  and,  in  fact,  a  state  of  mind. 

With  all  of  its  great  utility  and  beauty, 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  has  nevertheless 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  man.  The  mod- 
em age  has  brought  with  it  a  whole 
range  of  problems  which  threaten  the 
bay;  pollution,  erosion,  siltation,  dredg- 
ing, and  all  the  problems  associated  with 
rapid  development  along  its  shores  and 
those  of  the  rivers  which  feed  the  bay. 
The  individual  States  concerned  are  try- 
ing individually  to  cope  with  these  prob- 
lems, but  the  time  has  come  for  a  broad- 
er effort  to  preserve  and  protect  one  of 
America's  most  valuable  aquatic  re- 
sources. 

Last  year  an  extensive  report,  "The 
Maryland  Chesapeake  Bay  Study,"  was 
prepared  for  the  Maryland  Department 
of  State  Planning.  One  of  the  alterna- 
tives discussed  for  proper  management 
of  the  bay's  resources  was  the  sugges- 
tion for  a  Federal-interstate  compact 
including  the  States  of  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Delaware.  The  major  advan- 
tage of  such  a  compact  Is  that  the  com- 
mission which  would  eventually  be  cre- 
ated to  administer  interstate  jurisdiction 
would  have  the  power  to  coordinate  the 
numerous  programs  and  policies  in 
which  each  State  is  engaged  in  an  effort 
to  preserve  the  bay. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  legisla- 
tion does  nothing  more  than  grant  the 
consult  of  Congress  to  a  possible  even- 
tual agreement  between  the  States.  I 
fully  realize  the  difficulty  Inherrait  in 
negotiating  a  compact  which  gives  ade- 
quate powers  to  an  interstate  ctanmlssion 
and  is  at  the  same  time  acceptable  to  the 
individual  States.  It  Is  a  fact  that  each 
of  the  States  have  a  common  Interest 
in  various  aspects  of  bay  management, 
but  I  also  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
disparate  and  competitive  interests  held 
by  each  State  wishing  to  preserve  the 
bay's  resources  within  its  respective 
boundaries  exclusively  for  themsdves 
and  their  citizens.  It  may  take  some 
time,  once  this  legislation  is  passed  Into 
law,  to  negotiate  such  a  compact  and 
there  will  be  many  difficulties  involved, 
but  it  would  be  tragic  If  we  did  not  make 
the  effcMi;  to  save  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

We  have  had  some  experience  with 
setting  up  interstate  compacts  in  order 
to  coordinate  activities  aimed  at  pre- 
serving a  valuable  body  of  water.  The 
Susquehanna  River  Compact  has  and 
wUl  continue  to  make  progress  in  clean- 
ing up  the  stream  which  produces  49  per- 
cent of  the  fresh  water  entering  the 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

But  never  before  have  we  attempted 
to  solve  the  problems  of  so  large  a  body 
of  water  as  the  Chesapeake  Bay  through 


interstate  cooperation.  And  yet,  there 
can  be  no  other  effective  way  of  doing  so. 

This  legislation  vrtll  lay  the  ground- 
work for  such  a  step.  It  permits  the 
creation  of  the  compact,  with  a  Federal 
representative  to  assist  in  its  delibera- 
tions, but  leaves  the  specific  terms  of  the 
compact  to  negotiation  among  the  States 
involved.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  A  proj- 
ect so  large  and  complex  ought  not  to  be 
written  into  stone  by  Federal  edict. 
Those  who  will  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  dra^^ing  up  and  directing 
the  activities  of  the  new  Chesapeake  Bay 
Compact  will  need  flexibility  to  adapt 
and  change  the  directions  of  their  ef- 
forts as  time  goes  on.  But  the  crucial 
first  step  will  be  taken  with  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 

I  might  add  that  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  fits  together  quite  logically 
with  the  impending  completion  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  hydraulic  model  located 
in  Queen  Annes  County,  Md.,  in  my  dis- 
trict. This  model,  which  was  first  au- 
thorized by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act 
of  1965,  will  re-create  in  miniature,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  complete  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
its  tributaries.  It  will  be  used  for  massive 
research  and  to  answer  all  manner  of 
questions  now  imanswered  in  the  scien- 
tific mind  about  the  bay.  The  model  was 
originally  sponsored  by  my  predecessor 
in  Congress,  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Honwable  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton.  Secretary  Morton  has  more  than 
once  paid  tribute  to  my  immediate  pred- 
ecessor in  Congress,  the  late  Bill  Mills, 
who  shepherded  the  bay  model  legisla- 
tion through  the  Congress  and  was 
responsible  for  obtaining  the  current 
funding  for  Its  construction  amounting 
to  $4,350,000  in  last  year's  budget. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  em- 
ploy the  scientific  information  this  model 
will  produce  than  to  create  an  inter- 
state agreement  amongst  the  affected 
States  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
that  will  be  made  concerning  matters 
such  as  shore  erosion,  pollution,  sedi- 
mentation and  changes  in  the  bay's 
eccriogy. 

In  recent  yeturs  we  have  all  come  to 
realize  that  our  natural  resources  are  not 
things  we  can  abuse  with  impunity.  We 
have  begun  to  take  steps  to  preserve  the 
clean  lakes  and  rivers  we  have  left  and 
to  restore  to  life  those  we  have  sUDused. 
The  Chesapeake  Bay.  with  the  myriad 
of  streams  and  rivers  which  feed  it,  with 
the  varying  degrees  of  development 
which  have  taken  place  along  its  shores, 
lies  somewhere  in  between. 

It  is  certainly  not  too  late  to  save  the 
bay  from  the  fate  which  has  afflicted 
Lake  Erie  and  other  similar  bodies  of 
water.  We  can  do  something  about  it,  and 
it  will  take  cocurdination  and  cooperati(Hi. 
This  legislation  will  lielp  provide  that, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues to  offer  it  today. 

I  urge  that  it  be  given  the  earliest 
and  most  earnest  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 


MID-DECADE  SAMPLE  SURVEY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
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liiassachusetts  (Mrs.  Heckler)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HBCKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  announce  that  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  which  would  provide  for  a 
mid-decade  sample  survey  of  the  U.S. 
population. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mobil- 
ity of  the  American  population  effectively 
illiistrates  the  urgent  need  for  such  a 
study.  This  bill  would  require  a  mid- 
decade  sample  survey  in  1985  and  every 
10  years  thereafter.  The  statistical  data 
obtained  shall  not  be  used  for  apportion- 
ment of  Representatives  in  the  Congress 
nor  would  the  results  require  congres- 
sional redistricting. 

The  current  census  programs  furnish 
an  indepth,  detailed  study  every  10  years. 
Every  person  in  the  coimtry  is  counted  in 
these  surveys.  In  addition,  a  monthly 
and/or  annual  population  survey  esti- 
mate is  conducted  in  local  areas  on  an 
ongoing  basis.  Though  these  programs 
have  been  adequate  in  the  past,  they  no 
longer  answer  the  needs  of  a  society  as 
mobile  as  America  in  the  mid-1970's. 

A  substantial  study  is  desperately 
needed  which  would  be  both  more  de- 
tailed than  the  frequent  population  esti- 
mates and  less  detailed  than  the  current 
decennial  census.  A  mid-decade  census 
such  as  the  one  I  am  proposing  would  fill 
this  void  and  thus  provide  timely  and 
reliable  data  to  be  used  in  proper  alloca- 
tion of  Federal  moneys  and  projects.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill  the 
careful  consideratlCMi  it  deserves  and  ask 
them  to  thoughtfully  study  its  numerous 
attributes.  A  newspaper  in  my  district, 
the  Patriot  Ledger  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  re- 
coitly  wrote  a  very  valuable  editorial  on 
the  issue.  I  commend  its  reading  to  my 
colleagues. 

BfiD-DBC/un  Cknsds 

Back  In  1970,  the  mid-decade  census — hav- 
ing •  federal  census  every  five  years  Instead 
of  every  10  years — looked  like  a  good  Idea 
whose  time  bad  come. 

The  Census  and  Statistics  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  In  September  of  that 
year,  heard  complaints  about  the  1970  census, 
and  made  one  major  recommendation — that 
the  census  should  be  conducted  every  five 
years.  The  panel's  support  for  the  mid- 
decade  census  was  unanimous,  and  It  also 
had  the  end<XBeinent  of  the  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  then-Mayor  John 
V.  Undsay  of  New  York  City. 

Dr.  George  H.  Brown,  then  census  director, 
noted,  "In  view  ol  the  growing  importance 
of  oensus-type  Information  and  the  growing 
rate  of  change  of  our  society.  It  appears  that 
a  census  every  five  years  Is  now  appropriate." 

And  that's  the  point:  rapid  change  out- 
pacing the  Important  statistical  data  the  cen- 
sus provides.  The  census  Is  more  than  a  body 
count.  Important  as  that  Is.  It  relates  to  the 
jiolltlcal  life  of  the  nation  In  providing  the 
data  for  drawing  up  congre«sk»aI  districts. 
It  bears  on  the  allocation  of  federal  and  state 
funds  to  communities,  on  business  plans  for 
plant  location  and  market  strategy,  on  eco- 
nomic planning  and  government  poUcy- 
niaklng. 

But  It  wasn't  untU  Aug.  3,  1972.  that  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Cmnmit- 
tee  reported  out  a  mid-decade  sample  sur- 


vey of  population  to  be  taken  In  1975  and 
every  10  years  thereafter,  la  a  bill  which  also 
sought  to  protect  the  contdentlallty  of  In- 
formation provided  by  Individuals  during  a 
census.  That  bill,  however,  expired  without  a 
House  vote. 

Last  April,  the  commlttet  tried  again,  but 
the  bill  was  never  granted  a  rule  for  House 
action  because  of  opposition  among  the 
House  leadership  to  the  confidentiality  pro- 
visions. Now  the  mid-decade  census  bill — 
without  the  confidentiality  provisions — is 
back  before  the  committee's  Census  Subcom- 
mittee, which  has  scheduled  a  markup  ses- 
sion for  this  Thursday,  after  which  the  bill 
will  go  to  the  full  committee  and  is  likely 
to  be  reported  out.  (In  the  Senate,  a  bill  in- 
troduced in  January.  1978.  by  Sen.  John 
Tower.  R-Texas,  for  a  mid-decade  census  has 
received  no  attention  and  has  not  been  given 
a  hearing.) 

If  there  is  to  be  a  mid-decade  census,  and 
we  think  it  would  be  valu^le.  Congress  had 
better  get  going,  for  the  mid-decade  Is  only 
nine  months  away.  1 


IMPARTIALITY     IN     IMPEACHMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Walsh)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  resolution  requiring  all 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  take  an  oath  before  considering  an  im- 
peachment resolution,     j 

The  oath  says:  | 

1  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  In  all 
things  appertaining  to  tke  Resolution  of 
Impeachment  of  . ,  now  pend- 
ing, I  will  do  impartial  j\i»tice  according  to 
the  Constitution  and  laws:  so  help  me 
God. 

There  are  some  who  should  be  disquali- 
fied from  any  impeachment  vote  be- 
cause of  their  public  statements  about 
the  guilt  of  the  President  If  grand  jurors 
make  up  their  minds  in  advance,  they 
are  dismissed.  I  think  similar  action 
should  be  taken  in  the  House,  which  may 
act  like  a  grand  Jury. 

At  the  very  least,  all  Representatives 
should  be  required  to  take  this  new  oath 
of  impartiality  under  the  Constitution. 
Such  an  oath  is  required  in  the  Senate 
before  an  impeachment  trial,  but  the 
House  rules  are  silent  oB  the  matter. 


THE  REVEREND  DR.  JOSEPH  P. 
THORNING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  fe  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HCXiAN.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  it  was 
particularly  fitting  and  proper  that  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thorning  offered 
the  opening  prayer  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives today,  for  tt  was  Reverend 
Thorning  who,  in  1944,  with  the  biparti- 
san support  of  Members  of  Congress, 
established  April  11  as  Pan  American 
Day  in  the  U.S.  Capitol.  This  celebration 
commemorates  the  political,  economic 
and  spiritual  unity  of  the  Americas  based 
on  the  doctrine  Juridical  equality  and 
respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  each. 


Because  of  his  demonstrated  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  Spanish-<speaking  peo- 
ple and  his  knowledge  of  Ibero-American 
culture  and  language,  he  is  widely  known 
as  "the  Padre  of  the  Americas." 

Today,  Reverend  Thorning  continues 
to  serve  the  cause  of  later-American 
friendship  throughout  the  hemisphere. 
In  August  1972,  he  partiaipated  in  the 
World  Council  for  Freedom  Congress 
held  in  Mexico  City.  Reverend  Thorning 
spent  March  1972  delivering  a  series  of 
lectures  at  several  South  American  uni- 
versities. During  recent  years,  he  co- 
ordinated, cooperation  betiween  the  Ar- 
gentine Embassy,  the  Mexican  Embassy, 
and  Georgetown  University.  This  result- 
ed in  two  cultural  progcams:  One  in 
April  1972  commemorating  the  Argentine 
classic  "Martin  Pierro,"  and  in  the 
spring  of  1973  featuring  a  presentation 
by  the  famous  Mexican  poet,  Carlos 
Pellicer. 

In  this  difficult  decade,  all  of  us 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere 
must  work  together  to  attack  our  com- 
mon problems  and  to  shape  our  common 
future.  Although  we  represent  diverse  so- ' 
cieties,  speak  different  languages,  and 
pledge  allegiance  to  more  than  20  differ- 
ent flags,  we  have  mutual  hopes  and  mu- 
tual concerns.  Through  insight  and  un- 
derstanding, we  can  become  more  than 
good  neighbors — we  can  become  true 
partners,  as  nations  and  as  fellow  citi- 
zens of  the  Americas. 

Reverend  Thorning,  through  his  un- 
stinting dedication  and  generosity,  hsis 
helped  to  bring  closer  the  day  when  this 
dynamic  partnership  can  be  achieved.  It 
is  appropriate  that  he  is  with  us  today. 


FUNDS  FOR  ISRAEL  IMPOUNDED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Eilbbrg)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
3  months  ago  the  Congress  appropriated 
$2.2  billion  in  emergency  aid  for  Israel 
and  the  President  signed  the  bill  into  law 
on  December  26. 

Of  that  $2.2  billion,  $1.5  billion  was  to 
be  in  the  form  of  a  grant  and  the  rest 
would  be  available  as  credits. 

This  money  is  to  be  used  to  help  the 
Israelis  replace  the  equip«bent  they  lost 
during  the  October  war  and  to  keep  them 
on  at  least  equal  footiilg  with  their 
enemies. 

But,  the  facts  are,  the  money  has  been 
impounded.  The  administration  has  not 
released  the  funds  to  Israel. 

Additionally,  there  are  indications  that 
the  administration  intends  to  evade  the 
will  of  the  Congress  by  making  less  than 
the  stated  figure  of  $1.5  billion  in  grants 
available  in  that  form.  Instead,  it  may 
force  Israel  to  borrow  tnuch  of  this 
money  which  will  increase  the  already 
staggering  debt  facing  that  nation — one 
of  the  few  which  pays  its  debts  in  full. 

During  the  hearixigs  on  this  legislation 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  was  told 
that  nearly  one-half  of  Ismel's  gross  na- 
tional product  is  spent  on  defense  and 
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that  her  people  pay  taxes  at  the  highest 
rate  in  the  world. 

The  committee's  report  states: 
The  war  dealt  Israel's  economy  a  heavy 
blow.  About  25  percent  of  her  work  force  is 
mobilized,  with  consequent  effects  in  dis- 
rupting production.  Her  ability  to  earn  for- 
eign exchange  Is  impaired.  And.  she  is  unable 
to  return  fiilly  to  peacetime  piuvuits  imtil 
she  has  more  assurance  than  now  exists  that 
hostilities  will  not  break  out  again. 

As  we  all  know,  these  hostilities  have, 
in  fact,  not  ended,  and  the  killing  con- 
tinues every  day  along  the  front  with 
Syria  and  in  the  homes  of  iimocent  wom- 
en and  children,  who  were  slaughtered 
last  night  by  Arab  terrorists. 

The  committee  was  also  told  by  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  William  P.  Clem- 
ents, Jr.,  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  supply- 
ing arms  to  the  Arab  countries  through 
"an  absolutely  open  spigot." 

While  the  committee  states  that  the 
United  States  should  not  adopt  the  same 
policy  of  unlimited  supplies  it  does  say: 

The  committee  Is  convinced,  on  the  basis 
of  both  public  and  classified  Information 
available,  that  Israel  must  have  substantial 
financial  assistance  to  maintain  the  mUltary 
strength  needed  for  her  defense  and  for  the 
Middle  East  balance. 

It  is  clear  that  we  must  supply  Israel 
with  the  arms  she  needs  and  it  is  equally 
imclear  why  the  administration  has  de- 
layed in  releasing  the  necessary  funds. 

I  can  only  see  one  possible  reason  for 
this  delay.  The  Syrians  have  demanded 
unilateral  Israeli  withdrawal  to  the 
boundaries  established  before  the  1967 
war.  The  only  way  such  concessions,  or 
for  that  matter  any  concessions  on  the 
part  of  the  Israelis  without  similar  moves 
by  the  Syrians,  can  be  brought  about  is 
through  threats  by  our  Government  to 
withhold  the  funds  necessary  to  buy  the 
arms  Israel  needs  so  desperately. 

The  administration  must  make  its  in- 
tentions concerning  these  arms  clear  at 
once. 

It  has  had  more  than  3  months  to  make 
a  decision  and  I  believe  it  must  follow 
the  clear  intent  of  Ccmgress  and  release 
the  $1.5  billion  immediately. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ANDY  YOUNG 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CNEHJo.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  in  this 
time  of  csrniclsm  and  antagonism  toward 
politics  and  politicians,  it  Is  reassuring  to 
see  an  able  colleague  receive  the  tribute 
he  deserves.  And  It  is  even  more  reassur- 
ing Just  to  know  that  there  are  young 
new  Members  of  this  Congress  who  do 
deserve  such  tribute.  Andrew  Young  is 
certainly  one  of  them. 

Recently  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution  magazine  carried  a  feature 
story  of  Andy  Yoxjng.  It  cites  Andy's 
courage  and  conscientiousness  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties. 

Andy  Youno  stands  out  as  an  exam- 
ple to  his  colleagues.  lb  cooflnnatlon  of 
all  the  good  things  we  already  tbink  of 


Andy,  I  commend  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion article  to  my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 
Thi  Pkagmatic  PouTics  or  Andy  Young 

(By  Phil  Garner) 
The  United  States  Hoxise  of  Representa- 
tives went  about  its  business  as  though  Im- 
pervious to  the  deep  gloom  that  had  settled 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  DC. 

The  ruins  of  careers  in  government  serv- 
ice continued  to  be  swept  down  the  halls  and 
off  the  streets;  the  President  clung  reso- 
lutely to  the  vestiges  of  respect  for  his  of- 
fice; columnist  James  Reston  of  The  New 
York  Times  wrote,  wearily,  that  the  En- 
chanted City  had  become  the  Disenchanted 
City;  long  lines  of  Idling  cars  waited  at 
gasoline  stations  during  the  same  early 
morning  hotir  that  energy  czar  William 
Simon  appeared  each  day  on  NBC's  Today 
show  with  his  latest  insights  Into  how  the 
energy  shortage  could  be  combatted;  a  local 
court  enjoined  the  city  from  dumping  any 
more  raw  human  waste  or  even  the  "sludge" 
from  primary  treatment  Into  the  Potomac, 
and  authorities  worried  as  huge  amounts  of 
the  material  buUt  up  and  officials  of  neigh- 
boring areas  refused  to  have  it  disposed  of 
in  their  territories. 

The  House  of  Representatives  was  prepar- 
ing for  a  vote  which  would  grant  Its  Judi- 
ciary Committee  unlimited  subpoena  power, 
thus  authorizing  a  full-scale  Impeachment 
Inquiry  on  President  NUon. 

And  Congressman  Andrew  Young.  D-Ga.. 
kept  appointments  In  his  office,  waiting  for  a 
quorum  call. 

Washington,  at  this  time,  was  hardly  the 
Ideal  setting  for  an  object  lesson  In  how  the 
democratic  system  could  work  for  anybody 
and  everybody.  But  Andrew  Young's  star  was 
rising,  nonetheless.  When  veteran  congress- 
men, weary  of  criticism  and  wary  of  the  leg- 
islative branch's  becoming  impotent  before 
the  power  of  the  executive,  looked  about  for 
heartening  signs  of  continuing  weU-being. 
Andrew  Young  was  likely  to  be  among  the 
new  representatives  to  whom  they  pointed. 

Said  House  Majority  Leader  Thcmss  P. 
(Tip)  O'NeUl.  Jr..  preoccupied  with  the  tenta- 
tive moves  toward  In^ieachment :  "Andrew 
Toung  is  easUy  one  of  the  brightest  fresh- 
men to  come  along  In  my  23  years  In  Con- 
gress." 

Young— a  youthful-appearing  41,  black. 
Southern,  liberal,  ambitious — brings  out  such 
eiq>ressions  at  fatherly  warmth  chleSy  be- 
cause he  has  grasped  q\UckIy  the  rules  of 
what  congressmen  themselves  refer  to  as  "the 
game." 

"Andrew  Young  has  enough  star  quality  to 
play  the  outside  game  If  he  wants  to,"  said 
Bep.  Morris  Udall,  D-Arte.,  who  runs  the  con- 
gressional school  toe  new  congressmen.  "He 
could  make  public  statements  and  play  to 
pubUc  opinion  and  get  attention.  But  he 
doesnt.  H»  plays  the  Inside  game,  works 
within  the  Congess,  and  does  It  very  effec- 
tively." 

Young's  technique  has  been  chiefly  to  avoid 
the  appearaoce  of  doctrinaire  p<dltlc8,  while 
fulfilling  the  promise  Implicit  In  his  progres- 
sion from  black  civil  rights  leader  to  VS. 
congressman — the  promise  of  effective  rep- 
resentation for  black  as  well  as  white  cit- 
izens. 

Youngs  office,  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the 
Longworth  House  Office  Building.  Is  crowded 
with  the  desks  of  staff  members.  The  visitors' 
register  reflects  a  predominance  of  Industry 
and  banking  representatives  over  other  spe- 
cial Interests  or  toorists. 

A  nouvmu  art  poster  on  the  wall  above  the 
register  quotes  Anne  Frank:  "It's  i«ally  a 
wonder  that  I  havent  droppod  aU  my  Ideals, 
becmuae  they  seem  so  absurd  and  ImpooBtM* 
to  carry  oat.  Tet  I  keep  them  tn  spite  of  w 


erything.  X  stUl  believe  that  people  are  really 
good  at  heart." 

And  from  Albert  Camus,  on  an  opposite 
wall:  "I  should  like  to  be  able  to  love  my 
country  and  still  love  Justice." 

The  eye.  moving  around  the  walls  of  the 
outer  office,  is  arrested  by  a  large  black-and- 
white  photograph  taped  to  a  partition.  In 
the  picture  Andrew  Young.  10  years  younger, 
more  vulnerable-appearing,  sport-shirted. 
singing,  walks  beside  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
and  other  singing  blacks  down  the  street  of  a 
small  town  past  a  Mississippi  highway  patrol- 
man who  holds  a  subnr.achlne  gun  propped 
on  his  hip. 

Behind  that,  on  the  bookshelves  of  admin- 
istrative aide  Stoney  Cooks,  stand  the  books 
that  have  become  the  texts  of  self-imposed 
crash  courses  in  the  Young  organization. 
Books  on  economics,  banking,  finance,  world 
trade.  Heilbroner  Is  tucked  away  there,  be- 
tween two  pedestrian  studies  from  univer- 
sities. Heilbroner  Is  a  basic  text  of  under- 
graduates approaching  the  morass  of  the 
production,  distribution  and  consvunption  of 
wealth.  Young  was  appointed  to  he  House 
ConMnlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  con- 
sidered a  mce  pliun  for  a  freshman,  but  out 
of  his  areas  of  specialization.  The  whole  staff 
has  been  studying.  Young  has,  on  occasion, 
clipped  the  pages  from  Heilbroner  and  in- 
serted them  in  the  sheaf  of  papers  he  takes 
with  him  to  committee  hearings,  wis  ques- 
tions and  comments  are  always  considered 
Infonned  and  thoughtful. 

Young,  who  spends  nearly  every  weekend 
In  Atlanta,  had  delayed  his  return  until  mld- 
mornlng  that  Tuesday.  A  plastics  company 
representative  was  his  first  appointment, 
an  airlines  man  his  second. 

"The  first  year  in  Congress  has  been  ex- 
citing." Young  said  after  the  men  had  left. 
"Something  of  major  significance  has  been 
happening  every  week.  But  I've  had  to  learn 
a  lot.  The  reception  I've  gotten  from  other 
members  of  the  House  has  helped  a  lot  and 
the  help  they've  given  has  really  made  the 
work  easier. 

"For  the  most  part,  the  Issues  that  I've 
been  concerned  with  In  Congress  are  the  same 
Issues  that  I've  been  thinking  about  for  a 
long  time,  other  than  banking  and  economics. 
"I  really  wanted  to  learn  about  economics 
and  I've  been  working  hard  to  do  so.  One 
thing  I've  learned  Is  the  golden  rule :  be  who 
has  the  gold  makes  the  rules.  As  a  preacher 
I  was  weak  In  my  knowledge  of  economics. 
But  even  so,  I  can  pick  up  the  jduMae  and 
some  of  the  best  economists  tn  the  nation  are 
willing  to  spend  an  evening  with  me.  I  had 
dinner  recenUy  with  Gardner  Me«ns,  the 
economist.  There  are  people  at  the  Brookings 
Institute  and  the  World  Bank,  top-level  peo- 
ple eager  to  share  what  they  know  with  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  It's  like  being  In  school 
where  you  give  the  examinations  to  yourself. 
The  Atlante  banks  aU  haw  good  reaearch 
departments  ...  I  live  in  the  same  building 
with  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Federal 
Beeerre  Bank,  and  he  has  given  me  a  stack 
of  books  he  recommended  that  I  i«ad. " 

Young  credits  whatever  success  he  has  had 
In  playing  the  congreaslcKua  "game"  to  the 
influence  of  what  has  come  to  be  caUed  'the 
Atlanta  style" — the  ten<lency  of  black  and 
white  Atlantans  to  work  out  their  conflicts 
at  the  conference  table  rather  than  through 
public  confrontations. 

"The  Community  Belatlons  CouncU  In  At- 
lanta and  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Council  both  prepared  me,"  said  Young.  -I 
was  accustomed  to  talking  faoe-to-face  and 
getting  problems  solved  and  It  works  just  as 
well  for  me  here. 

"During  tba  Charle8t<m  hospAtal  sttike," 
Young  reeallMl  of  his  pre-togialattve  d«7B. 
"things  were  at  an  impasse,  so  I  picked  up  the 
phone  and  caUed  the  bo4>ttal  admlnlstomtor 
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and  before  we  were  through  talking  we  had 
Just  about  settled  the  strike.  That's  the  same 
way  things  work  in  Congress." 

Young's  CLrst  direct  Influence  on  national 
legislation  came  at  the  six-month  point  In 
his  career,  m  July  1973,  when,  with  the  help 
of  Southern  Republican  congressmen,  the 
House  paaaed  his  amendment  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  The  amendment  called  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  determine  whether  any  American  aid 
to  Portugal  was  being  used  to  support  mili- 
tary activities  In  Angola,  Mozambique  or 
Oulnea-Blssau  and.  If  so,  to  suspend  Ameri- 
can aid  to  Portugal. 

But  the  biggest  boost  to  his  prestige  among 
hlB  colleagues  was  hla  speech  from  the  well 
of  the  House  in  support  of  Rep.  Gerald  Ford's 
nomination  as  Vice  President  to  replace  Splro 
Agnew. 

Toung  risked.  In  that  instance,  a  rupture 
of  his  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  growing 
Black  CauciiB  in  the  House,  but  apparently 
emerged  with  his  prestige  further  enhanced 
among  liberals  as  well  as  moderates  and  con- 
servatives. 

The  episode  demonstrates  vividly  the  les- 
sons the  freshman  congressman  has  learned 
and  the  depth  of  his  personal  appeal  to  his 
fellow  representatives. 

Young's  first  public  statement  on  Ford's 
prospective  nomination  was  flatly  negative. 

"I've  studied  his  record,"  Young  told  At- 
lanta Journal  Washington  correspondent 
Maurice  Pleias,  in  an  article  Oct.  1,  1973,  "and 
I  find  It  Impossible  to  look  the  American 
people  in  the  eye  and  say  this  man  is  the 
most  qualified  person  for  the  Vice  Pres- 
idency." 

Young,  reminded  of  that  statement,  smiled 
ruefully. 

"I  think  that  first  answer  I  gave  was  a 
rather  pollttaal  answer,"  he  aald.  "Gerald 
Ford  had  voted  against  evetythlng  I  had  been 
for.  I  found  being  around  him  a  good  expe- 
rience ...  I  began  to  think  In  terms  of  my 
own  experience  with  Southerners  and  previ- 
ous prMldenta,  when  they  had  a  new  constit- 
uency and  that  caiued  them  to  react  differ- 
ently. I  decided  that  here  was  a  guy  I  wanted 
to  give  a  chance.  He  was  certainly  better  than 
a  Reagan  or  any  of  the  other  alternatives  at 
the  time.  Besides,  Atlanta  was  going  to  need 
to  work  very  closely  with  the  next  admln- 
Istiatlon." 

Young's  recollection  of  the  circumstances 
of  hla  first,  negative  comment  on  Ford  is  in- 
dicative of  another  developing  facet  of  his 
Increasingly  pragmatic  approach  to  politics — 
bis  relationships  with  the  press. 

"Somsbody  caught  me  after  a  speech 
and  asked  me  what  I  thought  alx>ut  Ford," 
Toung  said.  "I  said  I  thought  he's  a  good 
man  but  I  would  have  to  vote  against  him, 
that  we  needed  some  protest  of  his  record — 
after  all,  he  was  no  great  savior  of  the  poor 
and  the  black." 

Being  "caught"  without  a  properly 
thought-out  reqwDse  to  a  question  on  an 
Issue  Is  a  problem  ttniversally  experienced 
by  politicians.  They  understandably  do  not 
share  the  enthusiasm  of  most  reporters  tor 
the  first — and  usually  the  most  honest — reac- 
tion to  a  situation.  But  Toung  had  become 
keenly  aware  of  the  desirability  of  control- 
ling the  flow  of  Information  about  his  con- 
tacts with  either  CMiaervatives  or  ultrallber- 
als.  These  contacts  are  necessary  to  get  the 
Job  done,  he  believes,  but  he  feels  there  fol- 
lows no  responsibility  on  his  part  to  empha- 
sise them  to  the  constituencies  of  either 
party. 

"Some  of  the  people  I  disagree  with  the 
most  are  some  of  the  people  I  have  come  to 
respect  the  most,"  Toung  said.  "I  can  usual- 
ly swing  Democratic  support,  but  unless  you 
get  Republican  support,  nothing  happens 
around  here. 

"I'm  not  going  to  adc  them  (his  Ideolog- 
ical opposltes)  to  do  anything  that's  going  to 
hurt  them  politically  and  they  know  better 
than  to  ask  me." 


Asked  for  examples  of  his  dealings  with 
congressmen  of  different  ideology.  Young 
grew  cautious. 

"I  almost  hate  to  mention  It,"  he  said. 
"If  their  folks  back  home  knew  it,  it  would 
hurt  them." 

Neither  could  such  revelations  do  Young 
any  good  back  home.  Although  no  sinister 
compromises  of  Integrity  eeemed  to  be  going 
on.  Young's  staff  let  it  be  known  early  in  his 
term  that  they  were  not  eEpecially  interested 
in  close  coverage  of  his  office  by  reporters 
from  Georgia. 

After  Young  was  quoted  calling  Georgia 
stale  legislators  who  defeated  endorsement 
of  the  Equal  Rights  Amsndment  "Neander- 
thals." a  staffer  telephontd  a  reporter,  com- 
plaining that  Young  made  the  remarks  In  a 
speech  to  a  small  group,  without  knowing 
reporters  were  present. 

The  pitfalls  of  "being  one's  own  man" 
are  great  as  well  in  dealing  with  persons  of 
like  ideology. 

"Nobody  talked  to  me  beforehand  about 
my  position  on  Gerald  Ford,"  Young  recalled. 
"It  was  always  taken  for  granted  that  I 
would  vote  against  him.  When  my  staff 
found  out  what  I  planned  to  do,  they  raised 
the  roof.  I  remember  I  was  at  dinner  one 
night  at  the  house  of  one  of  my  staffers. 
Someone  asked  me  if  I  were  going  to  sup- 
port Ford  and  I  said  I  was  thinking  about  it. 
The  staffer's  wife  told  ms:  'You'll  never  eat 
dinner  again  at  my  hous«  if  you  do.'  " 

The  threat  was  half -Joking  and  the  fences 
are  since  mended.  And  it  appears  that 
Young's  individuality  has  helped  him  more 
than  it  has  hurt. 

He  recently  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
Black  Caucus  and  continues  to  play  a  role  of 
importance  in  that  group  that  far  exceeds 
the  expectations  attached  to  his  relatively 
brief  legislative  experlenoe. 

Not  a  small  component  of  his  imeige  as 
a  "thoughtful"  and  "wise"  politician  derives 
from  his  past  close  association  with  the  late 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

Rep.  Ron  Dellums,  D-Callf.,  a  young  black 
nuui  elected  from  the  Berkeley  area,  con- 
trasted Young's  reception  by  Congress  to 
his  own:  "When  I  came  Here,  I  had  all  sorts 
of  troubles.  Everybody  expected  me  to  come 
marching  in  with  bandoliers  of  bullets  slung 
across  my  shoulders,  waving  a  gun  and 
screaming  for  revolution.  That's  the  image 
that  preceded  me  and  I've  had  a  hard  time 
overcoming  it." 

And  when  a  Dellums  strikes  off  ideologi- 
cally on  his  own,  the  reliction  more  often 
than  not  is  negative. 

"I've  got  more  Jews  than  blacks  in  my 
district,"  Dellums  said,  "and  I  voted  against 
aid  to  Israel  during  the  Arab-Israel  war.  You 
think  I  didn't  catch  heO  for  that?  I  was 
voting  against  war,  against  more  money  for 
war,  not  against  Israel  or  against  Zionism, 
but  few  people  saw  it  that  way.  But  after 
that  a  conservative  congressman  came  up  to 
me  and  said,  'I  don't  agret  with  you  on  most 
things,  but  I  admire  your  courage.'  Bit  by 
bit  I'm  overcoming  a  militant  image  that  a 
person  like  Andy  Young  doesn't  have  to 
worry  about." 

Dellums,  although  he  strongly  disagrees 
with  Young's  vote  on  Ford  (believing  that  a 
stand  on  principle  was  seeded),  has  great 
admiration  for  Young  and  supports  the  grow- 
ing belief  that  Young  will  become  an  even 
stronger  leader  In  the  Black  Caucus  and  in 
the  Congress  generally. 

"Out  of  all  the  people  I've  met  nation- 
ally," said  Dellums,  "Andrew  Young  under- 
stands me  better  than  anyone  else.  Andy 
spoke  at  a  fund-raising  dinner  for  me  in  Oak- 
land during  my  campaign  and  afterwards 
people  came  up  Just  glowing,  wanting  to 
meet  him.  They  recognised  that  although 
we  were  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  had  never  worked  tof ether  before,  here 
were  two  young  black  men  who  perceived 
the  same  level  of  injustice  in  the  country. 


"Martin  Luther  King  is  lay  political  men- 
tor although  I  never  met  him  m  my  life. 
And  Andy  Young  has  the  same  principles. 
Martin  Luther  King  brings  us  together." 

Dellums,  like  other  blacks  interviewed, 
characterizes  Young  as  a  valuable  mediating 
influence  in  the  Black  Caucus,  where  dis- 
cussions over  stances  to  take  on  Issues  fre- 
quently become  heated. 

"Andy  doesn't  have  something  to  say  on 
every  issue,"  said  Dellums.  "When  he  does, 
its  clear  he's  thought  about  it.  He  has  this 
great  ability  to  speak  to  the  passions  in 
the  room." 

Dellums  does  not  believe  that  Youngs 
vote  for  Ford,  in  the  face  Of  the  opposition 
to  Ford  in  the  rest  of  the  Black  Caucus,  has 
injured  Young's  influence  at  all. 

"I  think  some  people  questioned  it  at 
first,  but  it  didn't  last  very  long  when  Andy 
gave  his  rationale,"  said  Dellums.  "I  think 
everybody  respected  it  although  they  didn't 
agree  with  it.  While  I  disagreed  with  him.  I 
admired  his  courage." 

Young  did  not  endorse  Ford  without 
reservation,  however,  warning  in  his  speech 
that  if  Ford  does  not  measttre  up,  "I  will  be 
the  first  to  criticize  him." 

"It  took  me  a  little  while  to  work  up  the 
courage  to  go  against  all  the  people  around 
me,"  Young  recalled,  duriag  the  intervie^v- 
"I  didn't  even  Intend  to  make  a  big  thing 
out  of  it." 

His  preferred  method,  he  said,  was  "the 
Atlanta  style." 

Hesitantly,  he  recalled  an  example  of  that 
method. 

"There  was  something  needed  for  land 
grant  colleges,"  (•300,000  he  later  revealed) 
"and  the  presidents  of  Albany  State  and 
Alabama  A&M  asked  me  to  Introduce  an 
amendment  to  the  appropriations  bill  spon- 
sored by  Jamie  Whitten." 

Whltten,  a  veteran,  conservative  Demo- 
crat from  Mississippi,  Is  a  member  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Cozqmittee. 

"I  had  sense  enough  to  know  I  couldn't 
buck  him  and  get  an  amendment  passed." 
Young  recalled.  "So  I  went  to  him  and  talked 
to  him  about  it.  He  didn't  want  me  to 
introduce  an  amendment,  but  he  made 
changes  to  get  the  colleges  their  $300,000.'' 

At  this  point  m  the  Interview,  Young 
had  to  answer  the  quorum  call  for  which  he 
bad  been  waiting.  His  appointments  schedule 
listed  a  visit  later  tn  the  day  frmn  actress 
Jane  Fonda,  still  actively  campaigning  for 
anti-war  causes.  He  presu«ied  the  meeting 
would  be  private.  He  had  never  met  Miss 
Fonda  but  had  known  her  husband,  Tom 
Hayden,  from  the  days  when  Hayden  was  a 
young  Journalist  covering  Wvll  rights  activ- 
ity in  the  South. 

A  quick  photography  session  after  the 
meeting  was  suggested. 

Young  smiled  knowingly. 

"I  don't  think  the  folks  back  home  would 
like  that  so  much."  he  8al4.  leaving  for  the 
floor  of  the  House — and  tbe  vote  on  sub- 
poena powers  for  Presidential  records. 

A  survey  of  other  colleagues  of  Young 
produced  solid  expression*  of  admiration. 
Among  those  whose  offices  were  asked  for 
appointments,  only  that  of  Whitten  failed  to 
schedule  the  time. 

Rep.  Shirley  Chisholm,  t)-N.Y.,  who  had 
a  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  frequent 
players  of  "the  outside  game,"  had  lavish, 
almost  gushing  praise  for  Toung. 

"I'm  one  of  those  persons  who  believe 
that  Andrew  Young  Is  going  to  be  one  of 
the  great  black  leaders  in  the  nation,"  said 
Mrs.  Chisholm.  "He  Is  a  cool,  calm,  medita- 
tive human  being.  He's  a  great  conciliator 
and  mediator.  He  remlndse  me  so  much  of  Dr. 
King  in  terms  of  personal  attributes,  you 
know,  this  business  of  reUly  loving  your 
neighbor.  Andy  operates  on  the  basis  of  what 
his  conscience  tells  him  to  do." 

Thinking  back  on  Young's  vote  on  Ford, 
she  said,  "When  all  the  reCt  of  us  went  in 
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the  other  direction,  Andy  went  to  the  well  of 
the  House.  That  shows  leadership.  He  must 
have  know  the  effect  it  would  have  on  his 
fellow  conferees  in  the  House. 

"In  the  Black  Caucus,  Andy  will  sit  and 
listen,  then  In  a  very  cool  way  will  kind  of 
get  all  of  lis  together.  I  hope  some  day  he 
will  be  chairman  of  the  Black  Caucus. 

"Andy  Is  one  of  the  black  male  politi- 
cians whose  ego  Is  very  much  intact  and  he 
has  so  much  compassion  for  the  other  politi- 
cians, male  and  female  alike." 

Rep.  Richard  Boiling,  D-Mo.,  in  Congress 
since  1948,  member  of  the  House  Conunlttee 
on  Rules  and  the  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees of  the  House,  is  an  outspoken  advo- 
cate of  reforms  which  would  strengthen  the 
power  of  the  legislative  branch.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  "House  Out  of  Order,"  and 
"Power  In  the  House,"  critical  studies  of  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives  often  consulted  by 
freshman  congressmen. 

"What  I  have  to  say  about  Andrew  Young 
may  sound  a  UtUe  extravagant,"  said  Boil- 
ing. "But  he's  one  of  the  dozen  finest  per- 
sons I  have  known.  He's  my  idea  of  what  a 
good  politician  should  be.  He  has  a  real  feel 
for  people  as  individuals  and  people  as  a 
group." 

Young's  standing  with  fellow  blacks  and 
liberals  remains  solid.  Boiling  feels. 

"It's  my  impresBlon  that  except  for  the 
few  doctrinaire  people,  the  blacks  and  liber- 
als understand  that  there  Is  room  for  a  vari- 
ety of  views,"  he  said. 

"One  of  the  things  I  like  about  Andy  is 
that  he's  willing  to  be  a  minority  of  one  but 
he  doesn't  make  a  fetish  of  it. 

"And  he  has  enormous  dignity.  One  time 
we  were  having  a  fight  in  the  House  over  a 
bill  and  I  was  presiding.  I  asked  him  to  speak 
for  the  bill.  He  thought  it  over  and  he  came 
back  to  me  and  said  he'd  rather  not,  he 
didn't  think  he  should.  When  I  considered 
It,  I  had  to  agree  with  him.  He  was  right." 

Rep.  Morris  K.  tTdaU,  quoted  earUer  on 
Toung '8  "star  quality,"  Is  impressed  with 
Toung's  ability  to  Influence  colleagues. 

"Andrew  Toung  Is  one  of  the  real  gems 
of  this  new  crop,"  ITdall  said.  "He's  done  as 
well  in  the  first  year  as  anyone  I've  seen  In 
the  past  four  years. 

"Tou  Judge  a  new  congressman  on  two 
or  three  different  levels.  There  are  people 
who  have  been  here  20  years  and  still  can't 
Influence  a  single  vote. 

"But  Andy  has  the  reputation  already 
that  on  sensitive  Issues  or  on  social  prob- 
lems, he's  the  guy  to  talk  to.  He's  not  a  doc- 
trinaire black  liberal,  but  he  talks  the  lan- 
guage of  the  white  liberals.  He's  looked  to 
as  one  of  the  senaible  voices  In  the  Black 
Caucus. 

"I  Judge  secondly  on  his  homework  for 
the  subcommittee  hearings.  He  always  comes 
prepared. 

"A  third  consideration  Is  a  representa- 
tive's Influence  outside  Cmigress.  Andy  Is 
looked  up  to  by  blacks  In  all  the  colleges, 
where  10  years  ago  It  was  the  Stokely  Car- 
mlchaelB  that  black  students  were  taking  for 
models. 

"I  credit  this  to  Andy's  closeness  to  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  and  his  battles  In  the  power 
struggles  In  Atlanta." 

Toung's  support  of  Ford,  said  Udall,  did 
him  nothing  but  good. 

"It  bad  a  good  effect  on  his  Image,"  said 
Udall.  "Especially  among  the  moderates  who 
make  up  the  bulk  of  Congress.  TtaX  vote 
stood  him  In  good  stead.  It  said,  'I  don't  Just 
vote  the  militant  liberal  line.'  " 

Toiing  also  especially  endeared  himself 
to  TTdaU  by  agreeing  to  Join  an  »l>ortlve 
coalition  which  attampted  to  f  (nge  a  oomsro- 
mlse  on  pending,  tough  sntl-btulng  legtato- 
tlon. 


In  the  last  days  of  the  1973  session,  Udall 
and  another  highly  regarded  Democratic  con- 
gressman. Richardson  Prayer  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Introduced  a  bill  drafted  by  Alexander 
M.  Bickel  of  Yale  Law  School,  seeking  grad- 
ual Integration  In  local  schools  without 
court-ordered  btising  and  with  a  minimum 
of  federal  coercion.  It  generated  no  Interest. 

That  summer  the  two  sought  Republican 
support  and  also  recruited  two  young  mem- 
bers of  the  Black  Caucus — Rep.  Barbara  Jor- 
dan of  Texas  and  Andrew  Toung. 

On  July  31,  the  six  Congressmen  in  the 
coalition.  Including  Toung,  signed  a  state- 
ment that,  although  opposing  anti-busing 
legislation  and  supporting  the  objectives  of 
Integration,  complained  about  "disruptive 
Judicial  interference." 

NAACP  lobbyist  Clarence  MitcheU  attacked 
the  suggestions  In  the  statement  as  re- 
gressive. 

When  a  conference  of  distinguished  civil 
rights  leaders,  called  by  Toung  in  August, 
failed  to  support  the  direction  the  coalition 
was  taking.  Young  and  Hiss  Jordan  deferred 
to  their  Judgment  and,  in  effect,  left  the 
coalition. 

But  Udall  remembers  that  Young  had  the 
courage  to  stand  on  his  own  convictions. 

Majority  leader  lip  O'Neill  also  expressed 
admiration  of  Young's  courage  to  follow  his 
personal  beliefs. 

"I  know  some  of  the  pressure  he  was  under 
on  the  Gerry  Ford  vote."  said  O'Neill,  "be- 
cause I  had  some  mjrself ,  but  It  wasn't  half  as 
much  as  he  had.  It  took  coiirage  to  do  what 
he  did,  but  his  explanation  was  beautiful. 
He  said  he  had  faith  and  hope  that  Oerry 
would  do  the  right  thing  as  Vice  President. 
I've  known  Gerry  for  two  decades  and  I 
know  Andy's  Judgment  will  be  confirmed." 

Because  oJ  such  performance,  said  O'Neill, 
"Andy  is  known  as  a  man  who  bears  listen- 
ing to  .  .  .  The  Democratic  leadership  counts 
on  him." 

Young  attended  the  ln]4>eachment  sub- 
poena vote,  but  did  not  speak  to  the  meas- 
ure. ("He  doesn't  like  to  get  Involved  In 
things  unnecessarily,"  said  an  aide). 

When  he  returned  to  his  office,  Jane  Fonda 
and  Tom  Hayden  were  waiting.  The  three 
talked  for  about  30  minutes  behind  the 
closed  door  of  Young's  office.  Miss  Fonda  was 
making  the  rounds  of  Congress,  supporting  a 
cutoff  of  funds  to  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment because  of  its  continued  incarcera- 
tion of  political  prisoners. 

Suddenly,  the  door  c^wned  and  Toung 
walked  briskly  out — alone. 

A  photographer,  who  had  been  waiting  aU 
the  while  for  a  chance  at  Toung  and  Miss 
Fonda,  stirred  and  fidgeted  with  his  camera. 

Toung  strode  toward  the  hall  dow. 

"Were  you  waiting  for  me?"  be  asked, 
nearly  into  the  hall. 

Confusion  reigned. 

"Well,  then,  I'll  be  back  in  a  few  minutes." 

He  left. 

In  about  five  minutes.  Miss  Fonda  and 
Hayden  strolled  out  at  Toting's  office,  said 
goodby  to  the  staff,  and  left. 

The  sensibilities  of  the  home  folks  had 
been  protected. 


MINERAL   COXJVfTY,   W.   VA.,   WILD- 
LIPE  ASSOCIATION.  INC. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  Is  recog- 
nized for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
several  years  it  has  been  my  haoac  and 
pleasure  to  be  a  member  of  the  Mineral 


County  Wildlife  Association  in  my  home 
town  of  Keyser,  W.  Va. 

Our  group  and  others  are  all  working 
to  preserve  nature  with  its  wild  plant  and 
animal  life  for  the  enjoyment  of  present 
as  well  as  future  generations. 

Today  I  take  even  greater  pride  in  my 
local  association — with  the  announce- 
ment by  the  National  Rifle  Association 
of  America  that  our  Mineral  County 
Wildlife  Association  is  the  winner  of  the 
overall  category  in  the  1973  NRA  Club 
Achievement  Award. 

The  Mineral  County  Association  has 
busied  itself  in  promoting  West  Virginia  °s 
natural  wonders  and  beauties.  It  has 
made  itself  a  guardian  of  the  Potomac 
River,  fighting  off  the  contamination 
which  is  a  constant  threat  to  its  purity. 
It  helps  to  set  aside  wilderness  areas,  lay 
out  trailways,  mark  historical  spots,  and 
has  set  up  a  project  to  control  forest 
fires. 

In  1973,  and  previously,  the  chapter 
organized  and  conducted  most  interest- 
ing exhibitions.  On  display  were  private 
and  public  collections  of  mountings  of 
wild  animals,  including  a  Kodlak  Alas- 
kan bear;  an  American  Indian  art  show 
of  artifacts  dating  back  before  Christ: 
and  modem  paintings  from  wildlife 
artists. 

MINERAL    COUNTY,    W.    VA.,     Wnj>LIFE 
ASSOCIATION 

There  were  other  collections  of  ancient 
weapOTis,  hicludlng  the  bow  iuid  arrow 
and  muzzle-loading  rifles.  Skilled  marks- 
men engaged  in  contests  to  show  the 
eflSciency  of  these  arms.  Of  particular  in- 
terest was  a  trapping  mechanism  which 
eliminates  the  inhumane  cruelty  of  the 
steel  trap. 

The  exhibits  attracted  thousands  of 
interested  spectators  and  have  done 
much  to  arouse  sympathetic  Interest  in 
outdoor  life. 

Again  I  want  to  say  how  proud  I  am 
to  be  an  active  member  of  the  Mineral 
County  Wildlife  Association,  and  take 
part  in  as  much  of  its  activities  as  I  can. 
My  sincere  congratulatlcms  to  its  award - 
winning  performance  for  1973. 

I  am  including  the  annoimcement  of 

the  award  signed  by  Maj.  Gen.  Maxwell 

E.  Rich,  executive  vice  president  of  the 

National  Rifle  Association  of  America: 

Nationai.    Rifle    Association    or 

Amesica, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  7, 1974. 
Mr.  Joseph  R.  McOee, 

President,  Mineral  County  Wildlife  Associn- 
tion.  Inc.,  Keyaer,  W.  Va. 

DxAa  Ma.  McGsk:  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you 
that  the  Mmeral  County  Wildlife  Association 
Inc.,  is  the  winner  of  the  OveraU  category 
in  the  1973  NRA  Club  Achievement  Award. 
A  list  of  other  winners  Is  attached. 

All  of  us  are  Impressed  with  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  by  the  Mineral  County 
Wildlife  Association,  Inc.  I  know  that  all 
of  the  members  of  your  club  are  proud  at 
their  achievement. 

NBA  will  present  a  plaque  to  a  representa- 
tive of  your  club  at  the  munbers  session 
of  the  NBA  Annual  Ifeetlnga  In  Atlanta. 
Georgia  at  the  Orand  BaUixxm  on  Saturday, 
March  38,  at  7:30  pjn.  In  addition  to  the 
OveraU  Winner's  plaque,  the  NRA  will  re- 
imburse your  club  representative  for  actual 
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cost  ot  public  trmnq)ortatl<»i  to  and  from 
AtUnto  (or  12<  per  mile  tot  uw  of  penonal 
automobile  except  that  the  total  of  all  travel 
expenses  may  not  exceed  the  roiind  trip 
oost  of  public  tntnsporatlon).  RHmbune- 
ansBt  tar  raon,  food  and  aU  otlier  out-of- 
pocket  expeoKB  ■mm  be  made,  but  not  to 
•zoeed  9SS.00  per  day. 

PlMMS  let  OS  kBow  as  soon  as  possible  who 
will  be  present  to  accept  the  award.  En- 
closed Is  a  Toucher  form  for  use  in  submlt- 
ttng  a  request  for  reimbursement  of  Annual 
ICeetln^  expenses. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  jou  at  the  Annual 
IiCeetlngs.  Congratulattons. 
StBcerely  joun, 

Maxwxu.  E.  Rkh. 
Major  a^neral  (aetired), 
Sxteutive  Vice  President. 


THE  FARMERS  BUffi  OP  THE  FARM 
SITUATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Uiuier  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
lovwrn  (Mr.  MxBvnsKT)  is  recognized  for 
SiBtaute». 

Mr.  MBZVINSKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  lest 
anyone  SOU  concur  with  Mr.  Nixon's 
onfartanate  statement  some  weeks  ago 
that  *Yann«i  never  had  it  so  good,"  I 
would  Uke  to  sutmlt  for  the  Rbcors  a 
few  excerpts  from  some  of  the  scores  of 
lettera  I  have  received  from  farmers  in 
the  Ftnt  District  of  Iowa  since  the  Pres- 
ident's Houston  pxeas  conference. 

As  one  fanner  puts  it.  going  right  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter : 

It  tafeM  a  lot  aaote  tbaa  one  or  two  better 
yean  on  tbe  facm  to  ovennme  the  agonies 
at  a  doaen  or  laore  poor  ones  we  had  before. 

Ttoten  \m  no  dispute  that  1973  repre- 
aen«ed  a  lietter"  year  for  the  Nation's 
farmers,  but  it  is  important  to  temonber 
that  aome  of  the  sUtI  sties  can  be  mis- 
leading. Fanaers  never  saw  thoee  $12 
per  faadid  soybean  prices,  for  Instance, 
that  stirred  up  the  commodity  exchai%es 
last  summer. 

This  year  is  not  making  Itself  out  to 
be  a  boon  year.  Hie  rising  costs  of  almost 
evcvythinc  that  aoes  into  farming  are 
eating  away  at  potential  proAte  at  an 
alarming  zmte  and  fannen  face  short- 
ages almost  everywhere  itaeg  turn. 

As  most  of  us  are  aware,  the  most 
pressing  problem  rli^t  now  is  fertillKr 
to  Insure  those  buQper  crops  that  we 
are  counting  on.  A  15-percent  shortage  of 
fertilizer  wlU  knock  com  production  25 
mUUon  tana  betow  our  needs,  even  with 
new  acreage  in  production.  DBDA  still 
wwtenrts  the  shortece  will  be  only  5  per- 
cent, but  letters  from  2owa  suggest  a 
much  greater  shortage. 

A  few  lucky  farmers  in  the  Pbst  Dis- 
trtet  were  aUe  to  pat  down  a  lot  of  their 
fertlUaer  last  autumn  or  have  aggressive 
suH)llers  who  are  able  to  get  theh-  ade- 
quate amounts  of  the  fertillier  they  need. 
But  most  of  the  farmers  I  have  beard 
Irom  are  gotag  to  be  eaugiU  at  least  25 
percent  short:  some  will  get  only  lialf 
their  need;  a  lew  write,  rrhere  is  no  f  er- 
tffiaer.pertod." 

Vor  many  fanners,  the  fertiliser  riiort- 
age  is  not  as  alanning  as  Uie  skyroctei- 
ing  ctisL  Seme  are  paying  100  percent 
more  lor  fertfllser  than  they  did  last  fUL 
Anhydrous  ammonia  is  up  from  $40  per 
ton  a  year  ago  to  between  $1C0  to  $195 
per  t<m  today. 


One  First  District  resident  told  me: 
"If  it  goes  much  higher,  I  won't  use  any 
at  an." 

I  am  told  that  on  the  black  market 
anhydrous  ammonia  Is  being  offered  for 
about  $300  a  ton,  but  there  are  few  takers 
at  that  price. 

Recently,  an  Iowa  State  University  ex- 
tension farm  managemetit  specialist  cal- 
culated that  It  takes  $S0  more  per  acre 
to  raise  com  now  than  it  did  last  year; 
$35  extra  for  each  acre  for  soybeans. 

In  addition  to  the  cost  and  short  sup- 
I^  of  necessary  fertilizer,  this  problem 
is  complicated  by  the  transportation 
problems  that  make  it  difficult  to  get 
the  needed  materials  into  the  Com  Belt. 
And  of  course,  this  is  not  the  only  prob- 
lem area  staring  at  our  farmers. 

Farm  machinery  is  back-ordered  with 
deliveries  expected  a  year  or  more  in  the 
future.  Parts  for  old  machinery  are  often 
hard  to  find  and  like  everything  else 
carry  a  heavy  inflationaiy  price  tag.  Bal- 
ing twine  for  hay  is  four  to  five  times 
what  it  was  a  year  ago,  sis  one  farmer 
points  out  in  one  of  the  following  letters. 

The  imdercurrent  of  all  the  letters  I 
have  received  about  farm  shortages  is 
that  the  No.  1  shortage  on  the  farm  this 
year  is  going  to  be  a  shortage  of  profits. 

The  problems  facing  our  farmers  to- 
day demand  our  attention  and  that  is 
wijy  we  must  listen  to  ttieir  side  of  the 
farm  situation  story. 

A  farmer  from  Washington,  Iowa, 
wrote  the  following  concerning  the  pre- 
carious fertilizer  situation  as  it  affects 
him  and  his  neighbors: 

On  the  fertilizer  situation.  I  don't  think 
we  really  know  what  is  goiag  to  happen.  Our 
dealer  has  taken  our  order  and  I  beUeve  he 
thinks  he  can  supply  us  at  least  nearly  all 
we  need,  but  we  don't  actvally  have  it  her© 
on  the  farm.  He  had  felt  tortunate  because 
he  had  purchased  a  large  amount  of  anhy- 
drous ammonia  early  and  f*lt  he  would  have 
an  adequate  supply.  Many  dealers  offered 
to  buy  his  supply  from  htm  for  huge  profits 
but  he  knew  that  to  stay  in  bvislneas,  be 
would  have  to  supply  his  cvistomers.  Just 
yesterday,  I  understand,  he  was  notified  of 
a  16%  cut  tn  his  expected  supply.  Maybe  we 
are  not  In  as  good  a  position  as  we  thought. 

lilqnld  nitrogen  is  very  short  here.  Our 
dealer  has  geared  up  more  lor  liquid  the  last 
tew  yeaiB  because  It  scented  farmos  were 
going  more  to  liquid  slnoe  it  la  easier  to 
hanfllp  than  anhydrous  and  not  as  dangerous. 
Now,  when  it  appears  most  will  have  to  use 
anhydrous,  he  is  short  of  applicators.  Not 
many  farmers  own  their  own  applicators  so 
ISits  will  be  a  real  squeeEe  to  let  everyone  be 
able  to  apply  it  when  thay  want  to.  Here 
again,  the  weather  wfll  play  a  Wg  role.  If 
tt  Is  nice,  It  wlU  be  all  rlgbA  but  If  It  Is  wet 
everyone  will  want  and  need  i^tpllcators  at 
tbesame  time. 

Tou  no  doubt  know  all  about  prices 
and  the  financing  situation  this  year  but 
111  tell  you  how  It  Is  here.  "We  do  not  know 
when  we  order  this  fertilizer  what  we  will  be 
required  to  pay  for  It.  Every  load  that  comes 
can  be  another  price  and  we  will  not  know 
untu  the  day  It  Is  delivered.  Any  prices  we 
have  heard  so  far  are  at  least  twice  and 
sometimes    more    than    we    paid    last    year. 

A  farmer  from  Mraning  Sim.  Iowa,  of- 
fered the  following  amplification  on  tiiis 
Pfoblem: 

We  are  tdd  by  the  USQA  that  fertUlaer 
will  be  slightly  short.  I  do  not  know  where 
they  get  their  information  because  just  the 
opposite  seems  to  be  true.  One  of  our  local 


fertilizer  dealers  told  a  group  of  150  men  at 
a  meeting  last  week  his  anhydrous  ammonia 
supply  had  been  cut  by  60  per  oent.  This 
man  has  been  in  the  business  for  10  years 
and  has  a  large  trade  area. 

He  told  everyone  they  had  better  get  their 
ammonia  fertiliser  wherever  they  could  find 
it  as  he  would  not  be  able  to  supply  any 
more  than  half  his  regular  customers.  He 
also  told  us  the  price  would  be  $310  per  ton. 
This  is  three  times  the  price  paid  last  year. 
He  also  said  he  could  buy  black  market  am- 
monia for  $300  per  ton.  He  vianted  a  show  of 
hands  of  those  willing  to  p^  this  price.  No 
one  raised  his  hand. 

From  Wilton,  Iowa,  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing comments  on  both  the  fuel  and 
fertilizer  situation  facing  area  farmers: 

I  believe  the  fuel  situatioi^  for  me,  will  be 
okay  except  111  have  to  pay  a  premium  to 
get  what  I  need.  As  to  the  fertUiaer,  I  don't 
seem  to  be  able  to  get  a  price  on  It  as  yet. 
In  fact,  I  talked  Just  this  morning  to  a  fer- 
tilizer representative  and  he  ooiildn't  quote 
me  a  price. 

A  farmer  from  Lockridge,  Iowa,  clearly 
presented  the  bailing  twine  problem  in 
the  following  tetter : 

I  would  like  to  know  why  baling  twine  is  ' 
so  high.  I  was  in  a  store  on  fuesday  and  the 
next  day  it  had  Jumped  $10  «  bale  maHne  it 
$39.90. 

Is  there  a  shortage  of  hemp  or  whatever 
they  use  or  is  someone  pulllqg  the  wool  over 
our  eyes?  A  bale  of  twine  weighs  40  pounds. 
That  makes  it  a  dollar  a  pound.  Hogs  are  only 
selling  for  32  cents  a  pound  and  we  aren't 
making  any  money  feeding  tbem  $3  per 
bxishel  corn,  plus  the  cost  of  protein  addi- 
tives. 

Another  example  of  the  fertilizer  prob- 
lem comes  from  a  farmer  to.  Donnellson, 
Iowa: 

We  farm  300  acres  row  crop  (mostly 
rented)  plus  some  wheat  and  oats.  Our  acres 
wfll  be  nearly  the  same  as  the  last  three 
years.  Last  fall  we  were  able  to  get  most  of 
the  plow-down  (phosphate  and  potash)  we 
wanted  at  about  50  per  cent  hi^ier  cost  than 
the  year  before.  One  dealer  wo  had  done  busi- 
ness with  has  been  cut  off  by  bis  supplier  and 
we  now  hav«  40  percent  of  the  starter  fer- 
tUizer  we  need.  We've  been  assured  there  will 
be  no  more.  The  cost  of  this  was  double  last 
year's  price.  We  were  offered  some  bulk  3-24- 
24  at  $250  per  ton.  "Hils  Is  thr^  times  what  it 
Is  worth,  so  we  said  no. 

We  are  promised  as  much  anhydrous  am- 
monia as  we  used  last  year,,  at  double  the 
price.  Last  year  we  wanted  to  change  to 
liquid  nitrogen  because  of  the  danger  of  han- 
dling the  gas  form,  but  we  could  not  get  any 
and  this  year  it  is  the  same.  The  pipeline 
company  that  tore  up  our  land  three  years 
ago  said  the  pipeline  was  needed  to  reduce 
^e  prloes  of  anhydrous  amnxmla.  From  $7S 
to  $IS5  is  a  FBduetlonT 

We  hav<e  had  no  fuel  problems  so  far,  ex- 
c^t  a  40  pvt  cent  Increase  In  price.  Our  dry- 
ing gas  went  frran  14  eents  In,  "73  to  30  cents 
in  '73.  If  we  get  BfOOb  baler  tWlne,  tt  wUl  be 
at  least  three  times  hlgtm- 

Otherwise,  we  "nevw  had  It  so  good." 


CX>NGRESSMAN  DRINAN  CON- 
PliONTS  SECRETARY  SCHLESIN- 
QER  ON  POUCY  RESTRICTING 
ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gei^Ieman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Dkih4n)  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  letter 
to  Secretary  of  Defense  Jaiaes  R.  Schles- 
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inger  on  February  13,  1973, 1  challenged 
him  to  provide  me  with  a  justification 
for  the  Department  of  Defense's  continu- 
ing policy  of  blacklisting  those  colleges 
and  universities  tliat  have  terminated 
their  ROTC  participation. 

In  2  months  time  I  have  had  no  ac- 
knowledgement of  my  letter  nor  liave  I 
been  afforded  the  courtesy  of  a  single  call 
apologizing  for  this  unreasonable  delay 
in  responding. 

In  late  March  I  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
Secretary  asking  for  an  answer  to  my 
letter.  I  have  had  a  member  of  my  staff 
contact  officials  at  the  Pentagon  a  num- 
ber of  times. 

It  Is  appalling  to  me  that  my  inquiry 
into  this  policy  has  been  treated  in  a 
manner  of  arrogance  and  indifference 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  would  hope 
tiiat  the  Secretary  would  feel  accounta- 
ble to  Members  of  Congress  in  matters 
of  policy  for  the  armed  services.  Beyond 
the  fact  that  he  has  not  responded  to 
my  letter,  I  would  certainly  have  hoped 
that  he  would  have  provided  the  courtesy 
of  acknowledgment  via  a  letter  or  call 
by  this  time.  I  would  Uke  to  assume  that 
he  sees  this  matter  as  seriously  as  I  do 
and  that  he  is  concerned  with  the  issue 
of  academic  freedom  which  is  at  stake. 
Since  February  21,  1972,  when  I  first 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  practice  of  blacklisting  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  those  colleges 
and  universities  which  terminated  their 
ROTC  participation,  I  have  on  five  other 
occasions  made  statements  for  the  Rec- 
ord deploring  this  illogical,  unsound, 
punitive  policy  which  is  a  threat  to  the 
academic  freedom  of  tills  Nation  and  to 
the  basic  strength  and  intelligence  of 
the  officer  corps. 

In  making  public  a  letter  i  received 
from  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  John 
Chafee,  in  wlilch  he  confirmed  that  this 
blacklisting  was  a  matter  of  policy,  many 
of  my  colleagues  joined  with  me  in  ex- 
pressing their  indignation.  In  the  Secre- 
tary's letter  to  me  he  stated: 

I  share  with  you  concern  for  the  loss  to 
the  Navy  and  the  nation  of  the  excellent  rela- 
tionships previously  experienced  with  these 
Institutions. 

Secretary  Chafee  noted  that  severance 
of  relations  with  these  universities  was 
brought  about  by  expressed  interest  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee.  In 
a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  the  chairman  stated: 

It  is  our  hope  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  place  a  flat  prohibition  against  sending 
students  to  these  unlversltleB  which  have 
withdrawn  from  the  ROTC  program  when  we 
consider  the  procturement  bill  next  year  but, 
if  it  Is  neceseary  to  legislate  on  this  subject, 
legislate  we  will. 

■niere  have  been  at  least  three  attempts 
to  incorporate  this  restriction  into  law, 
all  of  which  have  been  unsuccessful. 
There  is  no  statutory  authority  for  this 
policy  nor  has  the  Congress  expressed  Its 
intent  on  such  a  restriction. 

It  was  my  hcq^e  at  the  time,  that  the 
Departmoit  of  Defense  would  drop  this 
poll(^  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the 
Mialnnan  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Yet,  in  November  of  1973, 1 
learned  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
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Howard  H.  Callaway,  had  indeed  formally 
capitulated  to  the  demands  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  In  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Secretary 
Callaway  stated: 

I  assure  you  that  I  now  have  the  word,  not 
only  on  Harvard  but  on  the  other  13  colleges 
and  universities  which  have  withdrawn  uni- 
laterally from  the  ROTC  program. 

I  also  learned  of  an  official  memoran- 
dum of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
which  extended  this  policy  to  civilian  per- 
sonnel! In  a  special  order  of  November 
28,  1973, 1  placed  into  the  Record  the  let- 
ter of  Secretary  Callaway  and  the  restric- 
tion mandated  in  the  Corps  of  Engineer's 
memorandum. 

Early  this  year  I  was  contacted  by  a 
doctor  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
who  was  outraged  that  an  Army  pliysi- 
cian  was  denied  enrollment  in  a  grad- 
uate course  he  was  offering  due  to  Har- 
vard's termination  of  ROTC.  In  his  let- 
ter to  me  the  professor  observed  that: 

This  particular  situation  Is  absurd  because 
so  much  of  what  is  Important  in  military 
medicine  deals  with  Intensive  care  in  trau- 
matized patients.  It  makes  no  difference  to 
Harvard  whether  or  not  the  Army  sends  a 
physician  to  the  course  since  enrollment  will 
be  complete  anyway.  The  loser  is  the  Army 
and  its  Medical  Corps  who  are  deprived  of 
an  opportunity  to  benefit  from  such  post 
graduate  education. 

I  later  spoke  at  length  with  the  Army 
physician  concerned.  He  was  in  agree- 
ment with  my  contentions  of  the  injus- 
tice and  absurdity  of  this  policy  and  we 
discussed  the  possibility  of  a  lawsuit  in 
order  to  vindicate  his  rights  and  those  of 
other  military  personnel  denied  educa- 
tion at  these  schools. 

The  doctor  later  called  me  back  and 
expressed  his  regret  that  he  would  not 
come  forward  on  this  issue.  He  was  in 
fact  afraid  of  possible  repercussions.  A 
graduate  of  one  of  America's  eminent 
colleges  and  a  former  resident  at  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  hospitals  shrank 
back  from  fear  of  the  lawless  attack  he 
was  convinced  he  would  experience  if  he 
stepped  out  of  line. 

I  was  compelled  to  write  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  demanding  that  he  ex- 
plain to  me  his  justification  for  adhering 
to  tills  policy. 

It  is  becoming  apparent  that  this 
whole  administration  dispenses  informa- 
tion to  Members  of  the  Legislature  at 
their  convenience,  on  their  terms,  and 
with  their  unreviewable  discretion.  Is 
executive  privilege  becoming  to  mean 
that  Congress  should  consider  it  a  pri- 
vilege to  get  information  out  of  the  ex- 
ecutive? If  this  administration  intends, 
as  it  says  It  does,  to  improve  congres- 
sional relations  it  must  abandon  its  cal- 
lous and  contemptuous  attitude  toward 
Congress,  its  Members,  and  its  stafTs. 

LETTTB   to   SECaXTAXT   SCBLKSINGOt   FkOM 

Congressman  Drinan 

I^niTAST  13,  1974. 
Hon.  James  R.  Bchuesingxb, 
Secretary,  Department  o/  Defense.  The  Pen- 
tagon. WasMnffton,  D.C. 
DXAK  Mk.  Sccutast:   In  the  February  9, 
1874  edition  of  the  New  York  Timet.  It  was 
reported  that  you  recently  reviewed  and  ac- 
cepted a  policy  of  prohibiting  Armed  Tatota 
personnel  from  attending  ocAIeges  and  uni- 
versities which  have  terminated  their  psr- 


tlclpation  In  the  ROTC  Programs.  I  haW' 
closely  followed  this  matter  for  the  past  tw< 
years  when  it  was  first  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  the  Defense  Department  was  pur- 
suing this  restrictive  practice.  Your  reporte<< 
adherence  to  it  causes  me  a  great  deal  ol 
distress. 

I  am  aware  of  no  legislative  authority  foi 
such  a  policy.  Attempts  to  incorporate  sucli 
a  restriction  into  law  have  been  unsuccessful, 

Attached  is  a  memorandum  Issued  recentlj 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  upon  the 
authority    of    the    Secretary    of    the    Army 
which  extends  this  policy  to  civilian  person 
nel  training  programs. 

With  effort,  1  was  allowed  to  read  tlie  at 
tached  correspondence  of  the  Secretary  ol 
the  Army  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Hous« 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  Secretary 
indicated  his  understanding  of  this  policy 
when  he  stated:  "I  assure  you  that  I  now 
have  the  word,  not  only  on  Harvard  but  on 
the  other  13  colleges  and  universities  which 
have  withdrawn  unilaterally  from  the  ROTC 
Program".  As  you  know,  along  with  vour 
alma  mater,  six  of  the  13  universities  affected 
by  this  policy  are  in  the  New  England  area. 

I  would  appreciate  your  advising  me  within 
72  hours  with  respect  to  the  following : 

1.  What  precisely  is  the  'word'  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  has  received? 

2.  What  is  the  reason  for  extending  this 
policy  to  civilian  training  programs? 

3.  Upon  what  authority  has  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  adopted  the  policy  of  for- 
bidding attendance  at  such  educational  in- 
stitutions by  military  and  civilian  personnel? 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
Cordially  yours, 

ROBEET    p.    DRINAN, 

Member  of  Congress. 


CONGRESSMAN  McPALL  PROPOSES 
LEGISLATION  TO  BREAK  OIL  IN- 
DUSTRY GRIP  ON  CONSUMER 
POCKETB(X)K 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  McFall)  ,  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
Introducing  tliree  bills  all  of  which  are 
designed  to  combat  various  phases  and 
effects  of  the  energy  shortage  and  its 
impact  upon  the  American  people. 

Despite  resistance  from  the  adminis- 
tration. Congress  has  established  a  solid 
record  of  leadership  in  meeting  the 
energy  shortage.  The  bills  I  am  intro- 
ducing, not  only  will  supplement  legisla- 
tion already  enacted  and  under  active 
consideration,  but  may  be  the  next  lexical 
steps  to  be  undertaken  to  provide  for 
long-term  development  and  equitable 
management  of  our  fossil  fuel  resources. 

By  way  of  background,  during  the 
past  year  and  a  half,  our  Nation  has 
undergone  a  growing  crisis  created  by 
excessive  use  of  energy  and  dependency 
upon  imported  supplies  of  oil  while  pro- 
duction of  domestic  petroleum  dwindled. 
Congress  repeatedly  warned  of  the  im- 
pending difficulties  unless  firm  steps  were 
taken  to  break  the  stranglehold  that 
large  oil  companies  had  achieved  over 
production  and  marketing  of  this  basic 
commodity. 

The  situation  continued  to  worsen, 
however,  and  a  year  ago  Congress  gave 
the  President  standby  authority  to  es- 
tablish a  limited  mandatory  fuel  allo- 
cation program  as  part  of  the  extension 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act. 
This  authority  was  not  exercised,  how- 
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eyer.  until  November  after  a  futile  period 
of  seeUzig  "voluntary"  cooperation  frun 
the  oil  glaats  In  allocatinK  suppUes  of 
fuel  to  aOevfate  Increeslng  hardships.  By 
November,  the  Arab  cotmtrles  had  im- 
posed an  embargo  on  shipments  of  pe- 
troleum to  the  United  States  which  was 
produced  In  the  ICddle  East  by  interna- 
tional companies  dominated  by  American 
oil  Interests. 

TtUs  limited  mandatory  program  was 
poorly  conceived  and  half-heartedly  ad- 
ministered, with  predictable  results. 

Despite  vigorous  opposition  from  the 
administration.  Congress  inittftt.^  and 
passed  the  Mandatory  Petroleum  Allo- 
catloa  Act  requMng  the  President  to 
establish  a  program  to  asstire  that  sup- 
pliers and  dlstrflmtors  all  over  the  Nation 
share  available  fuels  with  an  classes  of 
consumers  on  a  priority  basis. 

The  public  also  responded  magnifi- 
cently to  urgent  pleas  for  conservation 
and  other  Important  legislation  was  en- 
acted to  meet  both  the  need  for  imme- 
diate reduetion  of  petroleum  use  and  to 
clear  the  way  for  Increased  availability 
of  domestic  supplies.  This  Included  the 
55-Mlle  Per  Hmir  National  Speed  limit 
Act,  the  AU-Year  Daylight  Saving  Time 
Act  and  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipdlne  Act. 

Other  vitally  needed  legtdation  was 
stymied,  however,  when  the  President 
vetoed  the  Energy  Emergency  Act  be- 
cause of  objections  to  the  excess  profit 
tax  provisions  it  would  have  imposed 
against  the  oil  companies.  Oil  company 
profits  had  zoomed  as  a  result  of  the 
icarctty  at  supidtes  and  the  ellmln&Uon 
of  competltkm  from  independent  refiners 
and  Tctall  service  station  (a>a:mtars. 

With  good  reason,  mlllkms  of  Ameri- 
cans voiced  strong  suspicions  that  the 
scarcity  of  fud  was  artificially  created 
by  the  companies. 

The  embargo  by  the  Arab  countries 
now  has  ended,  at  least  temporarily,  and 
conAtlons  have  Improved  somewhat 
with  the  arrival  this  week  of  the  first 
shlixnents  of  Arab  on  In  several  months. 
TUs  development  Is  cause  for  optimism, 
but  guarded  optimism  at  best.  The 
valves,  we  know,  could  very  wen  be 
turned  off  again  by  decree  of  the  Arab 
leaders. 

Our  goal  as  a  Nation  Is  to  provide  for 
■elf  saffldency  In  meeting  our  energy 
needs.  Peace  In  the  SCddle-East  may 
wen  assure  that  the  Arab  on  win  con- 
tinue to  flow  uninterrupted,  but  Just  as 
a  person  tries  to  Tnajntfttri  a  bank  bal- 
ance to  meet  ponketbook  emergencies, 
our  Nation  should  became  eaulpped  to 
meet  energy  emergencies  without  undue 
strain. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
three  bills  I  am  introducing  today  are 
rtfslgnwl  to  augment  the  current  efforts 
In  the  CoDgresa  to  meet  our  long  range 
goals.  Tbey  are  Introduced  not  as  the  last 
word  or  as  the  ultimate  solution  to  our 
eaaergy  problems,  but  as  proposals  for 
fuU  debate  and  ccmsideratlaD.  and  for 
modification  if  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
sodetennine. 

One  bin.  titled  the  "Public  Energy 
Act."  Is  deslgnrd  to  assure  that  adequate 
sutvUes  of  energy  resource  products  will 
be  availahle  at  the  lovest  posriUe  price 
to  the  cnns<imer  fay  restricting  the  mo- 


nopolistic trends  within  the  oil  industry 
to  control  our  energy  resources  from  the 
earth  to  the  gas  tank.  To  accomplish 
this  the  bin  establishes  a  public  utility- 
tjrpe  regulatory  agency  to  oversee  the 
deconcentration  of  control  over  the  ex- 
ploration, refining,  and  marketing  of 
fuels. 

The  second  bill  establishes  an  Energy 
Management  and  Conservation  Corpora- 
tion operated  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  provide  for  the  exploration,  develop- 
ment, and  conservation  of  mineral  re- 
sources on  Federal  lancfc. 

The  third  bill  is  designed  to  assist  the 
low-  and  moderate-incoaie  taxpayer  who 
depends  upon  automobile  travel  to  and 
from  worlc.  This  bill  would  provide  that 
individuals  shaU  be  entitled  to  a  refunda- 
ble tax  credit  equal  to  25  percent  of  the 
amount  expended  for  gasoline  in  connec- 
tion with  employment-related  travel. 

PUSUC    ENESGT    ACT 

Prom  the  massive  antitrust  action 
filed  last  year  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission against  eight  m^or  oil  firms  and 
through  the  latest  energy  crunch,  the 
American  people  have  become  increas- 
ingly aware  that  the  ooncentration  of 
economic  power  by  the  oil  industry  is 
detrimental  to  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Nation. 

I  include  the  following; 

Section-bt-Sectiom  Analysis 

TITLE   I 

SecUon  101. — In  this  sectloii.  Congress 
finds  that  the  United  State*  needs  to  develop 
new  and  expanded  energy  supplies  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  To  m«et  this  goal  con- 
sistent with  a  commitment  to  a  free  enter- 
prise economy.  Congress  miist  act  to  (1) 
break  the  barriers  to  competition  that  pres- 
ently exist  In  the  energy  industry.  <2)  put 
restrictions  on  those  engaged  in  the  business 
of  refining  energy  resource  products,  (3)  in- 
sure competition,  equal  access  to  suppUes 
for  an,  and  nondiscriminatory  practices  in 
the  energy  industry,  and  (4)  divest  certain 
assets  in  order  to  protect  the  consuming  pub- 
lic, and  promote  the  publlo  interest  In  com- 
petition. 

Section  102. — ^Thls  section  contains  the 
definitions  of  terms  used  throughout  the  bill. 

Section  103. — This  section  provides  that 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill,  it  will 
be  unlawful  for  anyone  engaged  in  the  re- 
fining of  energy  resources  to  acquire  a  firm 
or  other  interest,  directly  or  Indirectly,  en- 
gaged In  extraction,  transporting  or  market- 
ing of  energy  products. 

Beetloa  104. — ^This  aectloa  makes  it  unlaw- 
ful for  any  company  engaged  in  the  refining 
of  energy  products  and  presently  owning  or 
oontroUlng  an  Interest  la  the  extraction. 
transporting,  or  marketli^  of  energy  re- 
sources to  retain  such  ownership  or  Interest 
at  a  date  fovtr  years  after  ttie  passage  of  the 
bm. 

Section  105— -This  section  orders  each  com- 
pany owning  a  refining  asset  and  ettho'  an 
extraction,  transportation  <ar  marketing  aaset 
mnst  file  a  report  concerning  the  asset  with 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Section  106. — This  section  directs  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  and  the  KTC  to  undertake 
their  own  investigation  to  Oetermlne  the  re- 
lationship of  persons  now  engaged  tn  the 
energy  Industry.  Both  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
■nd  the  FTC  are  given  the  pov/tr  to  testltuto 
suits  to  request  approprtats  reBef  when  pro- 
vlslODs  of  the  bin  are  violated. 

Tlie  Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  FTC  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  taking  ail 


steps  necessary  to  effect  the  divestiture  of  as- 
sets. 

Section  107. — ^Thls  section  provides  that  a 
violation  of  Title  I  of  the  Act  Is  puntehable 
by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $600,000  and  ten  years 
In  prison  In  the  esse  of  a  person,  and  be  a 
fine  not  to  exceed  tfiOO.OOO  aad  suspension  of 
the  right  to  do  business  in  interstate  com- 
merce for  a  period  not  to  exoeed  ten  years  in 
the  case  of  a  corporation, 
xrrui  n 

SecUon  201. — This  sectloo  establishes  an 
independent  five  person  regulatory  commis- 
sion kno»-n  as  the  Federal  Energy  Commis- 
sion. The  commissioners  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  At  least  one  commissioner 
shall  be  a  representative  of  consumer  inter- 
ests. 

This  section  also  oontalns  rules  concerning 
the  length  of  time  each  oocnmissloDer  will 
serve,  and  the  poUUcal  affiliation  of  the  com- 
missioners. A  person  who  Is  employed  by  or 
owns  a  substantial  monetary  Interest  in  a 
business  that  produces,  imports,  refines, 
markets  or  distributes  crude  oil  or  refined 
petroleum  products  Is  barrM  from  senrtng 
on  the  commlaslon. 

FinaUy,  there  la  a  provisioQ  for  the  general 
rules  under  which  the  commission  will  oper- 
ate. 

Section  202. — This  section  provides  that 
the  commission  shall  divide  the  country  into 
regional  districts  to  be  served  by  refineries 
designated  by  the  oommlaskxi.  The  commis- 
sion may  modify  the  districts  as  circum- 
stances change  in  order  to  a<iiieve  the  great- 
est economy  for  the  consumer. 

The  commission  shall  conkplete  the  divi- 
sion of  the  country  into  districts  within 
four  years  of  the  passage  at  the  bill. 

Each  step  In  this  process  wUl  be  governed 
by  the  protectksns  and  safieguutls  of  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act 

Section  203.— This  section  provides  that 
the  commiasion  will  detersUne  the  rates 
and  charges  that  refiners  may  charge  its 
customers.  These  rates  and  charges  will  in- 
sure a  fair  rate  of  return  on  Invested  capital 
for  the  refiners  and  Just  an4  fair  prices  for 
the  customers. 

The  BBCtkoD  prohibits  a  refiner  from  grant- 
ing an  tmdne  preference  or  aS vantage  to  any 
person,  or  maintaining  an  uareasonable  dif- 
ference In  rates  between  consumers  of  classes 
of  consumers. 

The  commission  may  prescrii>e  rules  under 
which  the  refiners  will  file  rate  schedules 
with  the  eommisBion.  These  ocbediUes  will  be 
kept  in  a  convenient  place,  gnd  open  to  the 
public. 

Tlie  commission  may  set  the  price  of  energy 
resource  products  at  any  stage  before  or 
after  the  refining  process  if  It  finds  such 
action  Is  neoeBsary  to  avoid  excessive  profits 
for  the  ultimate  eonsuzaer. 

FinaUy  the  cmmnlsBlon  laay  specify  the 
price  of  energy  resources  In^wrted  Into  the 
United  States  if  It  finds  such  action  Is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  serious  interference  with  the 
operation  of  the  regulatory  program. 

Section  204. — This  section  makes  It  unlaw- 
ful for  any  person  to  violate  any  provision  of 
Title  U  or  any  rule;  regulation  or  order  Issued 
pursuant  to  such  provisions. 

Section  205. — This  sectlofi  prescribes  a 
maximum  of  $2,500  clvU  pen$lty  for  a  viola- 
tion of  Section  a04.  In  tbe  Owe  of  a  willful 
vlDlatlaii  of  Section  204,  tbe  yenon  would  be 
liable  to  a  line  not  to  eaoeed  SS.OOO,  or  more 
than  two  yean  In  JaU.  The  Attorney  General 
also  Is  empowered  to  aeek  an  injunction 
against  those  engaged  In  or  about  to  engage 
In  a  violation  of  Section  204. 

ENXaCT    MAMAGEICUIT   AMD   CONSEXVATION 
CORFOKATIOK 

The  second  major  l^lsla4|ve  initiative  I 


am  Introducing  today.  Mr. 


Speaker,  estab- 


Ilsbes  an  Energy  management  and  Conaerva- 
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tlon  Corporation  which  would  be  empowered 
to  begin  extensive  research,  exploration,  de- 
velopment, and  marketing  of  energy  re- 
sources, with  special  emphasis  placed  upon 
gasification  of  coal  and  extraction  of  oil  from 
oil  shale. 

The  Energy  Management  and  Conservation 
Corporation  would  be  established  in  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
which  since  its  inception  has  proven  that  the 
government  can  successfully  manage  energy 
resource  development  to  the  enhancement  of 
the  Nation's  economic  and  social  well-being. 

I  would  emphasize  that  this  legislation  is 
not  introduced  as  a  first  step  to  nationaliza- 
tion of  any  segment  of  the  oU  industry,  but 
is  designed  to  enhance  and  complement  the 
efforts  In  the  private  sectw  to  explore,  man- 
age and  conserve  our  vital  fossil  fuel  energy 
resources. 

Section-by-Section  Summary 
statemxnt  of  findings 
Section  2. — ^Thls  section  presents  the  find- 
ing of  the  Congress  that : 

The  Nation  is  facing  an  increasing  short- 
age of  environmentally  acceptable  sources 
of  energy; 

This  shortage  Is  causing  the  United  States 
to  Import  Increasing  quantities  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  thereby  dangerously  decreasing 
national  independence  of  action  and  Increas- 
ing its  dependence  upon  foreign  sources; 

There  exist  on  public  lands  large  resources 
of  oU  shale  and  coal  which  can  be  used  to 
manufacture  liquid  and  gaseovis  fuels  and 
so  reduce  the  need  for  Imports  and  help  to 
relieve  the  shc»tage  of  supply; 

The  Federal  Oovemment  has  a  responsl- 
bUlty  to  accelerate  the  \ise  of  these  resources 
to  produce  liquid  and  gaseous  fuels; 

The  Federal  Oovemment  likewise  has  a 
responsibUity  to  lease  public  lands  for  tbe 
private  development  of  these  resources  to 
produce  liquid  and  gaseous  fuels  In  ways 
compatible  with  national  goals  of  protecting 
the  environment  and  conservation  of  energy 
and  resources; 

Government  operation  of  commercial 
plants  will:  (1)  demonstrate  the  technol- 
ogies compatible  with  envlnuimental  goals 
and  so  accelerate  future  private  decisions  for 
Investment;  (2)  provide  yardstick  informa- 
tion with  which  to  measure  the  future  per- 
formance of  private  development  of  these 
public  resources;  and  (3)  provide  opportu- 
nities for  testing  and  denKxutratlng  inno- 
vations and  developments  In  this  field. 

Section  3. — ^Thls  section  declares  it  to  be 
tbe  pcdlcy  of  the  Congress  that  resources  of 
oil  ahale  and  coal  on  public  lands  be  de- 
veloped promptly  by  both  the  Government 
and  private  Interests. 

To  achieve  this,  the  Congress  further  de- 
termines that  there  be  established  and  main- 
tained through  a  National  Knergy  Manage- 
ment Conservation  Cwporatlon  national 
programs  with  the  following  objectives: 

1.  Begin  as  soon  as  possible  the  com- 
mercial development  of  oU  shale  and  coal 
to  provide  suppUes  of  liquid  and  gaseous 
fuels; 

2.  Accelerate  creation  and  demonstration 
of  technologies  to  manufacture  liquid  and 
gaseous  fueU  from  oU  shale  and  coal,  with 
acceptable  envlroninental  effects; 

3.  Promote  eaiiy  use  of  oU  sbale  and  coal 
resources  to  supply  Uquld  and  gaseous  fuels 
by  leasing  public  lands  to  private  Interests- 
and 

4.  Provide  opportunities  for  testing  and 
demonstrating  Innovations  and  develop- 
ments in  thU  field. 

This  af>eratlon  wUI  be  subsidized.  Fuels 
produced  by  the  Corporation  wm  be  sold  cm 
the  open  market  provided  that  fifty  percent 
be  reserved  for  publicly  owned  utlUties. 


Bscttom  4.— Tbls  seetlon  provides  for. tbe 
creation  of  an  Energy  Management  and  Con- 


servation Corporation  which  shall  establish 
and  administer  on  Federal  land  and  any  land 
in  which  tbe  United  States  has  reserved  min- 
eral interests  a  national  program  for  the 
exploration,  development,  and  conservation 
of  energy  mineral  deposits. 

The  Corporation  wUl  have  a  five-member 
Board  of  Directors,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  ad\ice  and  consent  of 
tlie  Senate. 

This  section  also  sets  forth  regulations  for 
terms  of  office  for  board  members  and  safe- 
guards against  conflicts  of  interest. 

Section  5. — This  section  provides  for  the 
Bppolntment,  removal,  salary,  selection,  and 
promotion  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Corporation. 

Section  6. — This  section  defines  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Corporation. 

In  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  Act. 
the  Corporation  may  conduct  research  and 
development  with  a  view  toward  imptroving 
the  technology  related  to  the  use  of  oil 
shale,  gasification  of  coal  methods,  geo- 
thermal  steam,  and  solar  energy  as  sources 
of  energy  for  domestic  and  Industrial  uses 
in  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  enable  the  Corporation  to  ex- 
ercise the  powers  and  duties  vested  in  it  by 
this  Act:  (1)  the  exclusive  use.  possession, 
and  ctMitrol  of  aU  property  to  be  acquired 
by  such  Corporation  In  its  own  name  or  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
are  entrusted  to  such  Corporation  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act:  and  (2)  the  President 
of  the  United  States  may  provide  for  the 
transfer  to  such  Corporation  of  the  use.  pos- 
session, and  control  of  other  Federal  land  or 
personal  property  at  the  United  States. 

Section  7. — This  section  provides  for  the 
maintenance  of  financial  accovmt  books  and 
the  filing  of  a  financial  statement  each  year 
which  will  be  audited  by  the  Comptroller 
General.  All  purchases  and  ctuitracts  for 
supplies  or  services  shaU  be  made  after  ad- 
vertising, in  order  to  sufficiently  advance 
bids. 

Section  8. — This  secUon  authorizes  the 
Corporation  to  issue  bonds  not  to  exceed 
in  the  aggregate  $30  bUlion  outstanding  at 
any  one  time,  which  bonds  may  be  sold  by 
the  Corporation  to  obtain  funds  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

This  section  also  provides  for  the  Issuance 
and  rules  concerning  these  bonds,  which 
shall  l>e  exempt  both  as  to  principle  and 
interest  from  all  taxation. 

Section.  9. — ^This  section-  empowers  the 
Corporation  to  cause  proceedings  to  be  in- 
stituted for  the  acquisition  by  condemna- 
tion of  any  lands,  easements,  or  rights-of- 
way  which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Corpora- 
tion are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Section  10. — ^Thls  section  authorizes  access 
by  the  Corporation  to  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  for  the  purpose  of  studying, 
ascertaining,  and  copying  all  methods,  for- 
mulas, and  scientific  information  necessary 
to  the  Corporation. 

Section  11.— TTiis  sectlcm  provides  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  may  take  posses- 
sion of  aU  or  any  part  of  the  iMoperty  de- 
scribed or  referred  to  In  this  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  explosives  or  for 
other  war  purposes. 

Section  12. — Provides  the  punishment  and 
fines  for  offenses  such  as  larceny,  embezzle- 
ment, etc.  by  individuals  against  the  Cor- 
poratkMi. 

Section  13. — ^Provides  that  commencing  in 
the  first  fiscal  year  beginning  more  than 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  proceeds  for  each  fiscal  year 
derived  by  the  Board  from  the  sale  of  en- 
ergy minerals  or  any  other  products  manu- 
factured by  the  Corporation  Including  tbe 
dlspoeltlcm  of  any  real  or  persoxutl  property, 
ShaU  be  paid  Into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  at  the  end  of  each  calendar 
year,   save   and   except   .<;uch    part   of  such 


proceeds  as  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
shall  be  necessary  for  tlie  Corporation  In 
the  operation  of  its  energy  minerals  re- 
sources exploration  and  development. 

This  section  also  provides  that  a  coiuinii- 
ing  fund  of  $2  million  is  also  expected  from 
the  requirements  of  this  section  and  may 
be  withheld  by  the  Board  to  defray  emer- 
gency expenses  and  to  insure  continuous 
operation. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  SAFEGVAROS 

Section  14.— This  section  prorlcies  that 
The  Corporation  shall  treat  all  decisions  re- 
garding the  setting  and  design  of  any  fa- 
cility which  may  be  constructed  under  this 
Act  as  a  significant  aspect  of  land  use  plan- 
ning In  which  all  environmental,  economic, 
anh  technical  issues  with  respect  to  such  fa- 
cility should  be  resolved  In  an  integrated 
fa'5hlon. 

This  section  also  provides  that  lu  explor- 
ing and  developing  energy  mineral  resources 
and  In  the  construction  of  any  facility,  the 
Corporation  shall  administer  such  programs 
so  as  to  promote  the  conservation  of  lands 
and  other  natural  resources,  to  preserve  and 
enhance  the  environment,  to  maintain  eco- 
logical balances,  to  protect  the  public  health, 
safety,  and  welfare,  and  to  rehabilitate,  as 
far  as  practicable,  any  lauds  from  which 
energy  mineral  resources  have  been  taken 
and  which  wlU  no  longer  be  needed  by  the 
Corporation  for  such  use. 

Section  15. — Authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
f5  billion  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
tlie  provisions  of  this  Act. 

TA.\  CKEOrr  for  EUPLOTMEWT-aELATED  TRAVEL 

The  third  bill  I  am  introducing  today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  designed  to  ease  the  burden 
of  higher  gasoline  prices  upon  workers  who 
must  purchase  gasoline  for  their  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  average 
commuter  travels  35  miles  a  week  to  and 
from  his  Job  and  this  legislation,  if  en- 
acted, would  provide  an  average  $14.35  tax 
credit  per  year  to  each  commuter. 

BILL  StnCMAST 

This  bill  amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  Individuals  shaU 
be  entitled  to  a  refundable  tax  credit  equal 
to  twenty-five  percent  of  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  gasoline  used  for  travel  for  em- 
ployment-related purposes. 

This  credit  shall  be  reduced  by  one  dollar 
for  each  $40  by  which  the  taxpayer's  taxable 
Income  exceeds  $10,000. 


HOUSE -SENATE  LEADERSHIP  DIS- 
CUSS NEED  FOR  PENSION  PLAN 
REFORM  AND  NATIONAL  HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Dojitnick  V.  DAinsLs)  is  rec-  ^ 
ogmized  for  5  minutes.  I 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  Members" 
attention  to  the  joint  statement  issued 
yesterday  by  you  and  the  Senate  major- 
ity leader  on  the  need  for  penaloii  plan 
reform  and  national  health  Insurance 
legislation.  Tlie  joint  statement  pledges 
roiewed  effort  on  the  part  of  the  demo- 
cratic leadership  of  the  House  and  Ben- 
ate  toward  the  enactment  this  year  of 
legislation  which  guarantees  all  Amer- 
icans, regardless  of  ability  to  pay.  ade- 
quate health  service,  as  well  as  legisla- 
ti«i  bringing  needed  reform  in  the  pri- 
vate pension  plan  systems  throughout 
the  country. 

I  commend  the  joint  statement  to  the 
attention  of  all  Membere: 
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FxNaiON  Plan  Rxtobjc  Am  Nationai.  Heai.th 

iNSITmANCX 

At  ft  meeting  of  the  Hoiue-Senftte  leader- 
ship, dlscunton  centered  on  the  enactment 
of  two  very  Important  pieces  of  legislation — 
National  Health  Insurance  and  Pension  Plan 
Refonn.  Democrats  In  Congress  have  cited 
the  need  for  legislation  m  these  two  areas 
on  many  occasions,  and  the  Democratic  Lead- 
ership of  the  House  and  Senate  pledges  re- 
newed effort  toward  the  enactment  this  year 
of  legislation  which  guarantees  all  Amer- 
icana, regardless  of  ability  to  pay,  adequate 
health  service  and  which  would  bring  about 
needed  reform  in  the  private  pension  plan 
systems  throughout  the  country. 

Hearings  on  National  HeaJth  Insurance 
plans  will  begin  on  April  24th  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  it  is  hope- 
ful that  a  compromise  version  incorporating 
aspects  of  the  various  plans  already  Intro- 
duced wUl  become  the  vehicle  for  a  workable 
solution  which  can  be  passed  by  both  Houses 
this  year.  In  this  regard,  we  seek  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  President  to  the  end  that  the 
high  cost  of  medical  care  wUl  no  longer  stand 
as  a  constant  threat  of  financial  disaster  to 
tens  of  mUll<«s  of  Americans  every  year. 

Pension  Reform  legislation  Is  presently  in 
House-Senate  conference  and  the  leadership 
Is  hopeful  that  differences  will  be  worked  out 
soon  so  that  this  measure  will  be  cleared  ex- 
peditiously for  the  White  House. 


SPEAKER  ALBERT  CIOMMENTS  ON 
THE  RECORD  OP  ACHIEVEMENT 
OF  THE  93D  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Bradekas)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  Members'  attention  to  the 
release  issued  from  your  office  today  that 
recounts  the  considerable  achievements 
of  this  93d  Congress.  The  release  points 
out  that  such  major  legislation  as  the 
minimum  wage,  social  security  increase, 
public  employment  program,  food  pro- 
duction act,  hesilth  programs  and  xm- 
employment  benefits  have  already  be- 
come law.  Progressing  toward  enactment 
are  such  important  measures  as  the 
budget  reform  legislation,  private  pen- 
sion reform,  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration, the  $17  billion  school  aid  bill 
and  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

As  the  release  notes,  the  93d  Congress 
has  built  a  solid  record  of  achievement 
to  take  to  the  pet^le.  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  all  Members: 

Sfkakxb  Almikt  Sats  CONcaxas  Has  Sous 
RSCOKO  OF  AcHixvncKirT 

The  93rd  Congress  has  buUt  a  solid  record 
of  achievement  to  take  to  the  pei^le  dur- 
ing the  Easter  break  which  begins  today. 

Members  of  the  House  have  been  persistent 
and  vigorous  In  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
American  people.  This  Congress  will  achieve 
a  legislative  record  to  rank  with  those  of  the 
landmark  Congresses  of  the  Booaevelt  and 
Johnson  years. 

Our  accomplishments  Include  a  four-year 
farm  and  food  production  act  to  combat  the 
threat  of  food  shortages,  a  $20  billion  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act,  $3  bUllon  for  mass  transit 
construction,  a  series  of  health  and  educa- 
tion programs  of  major  benefit  to  our  chil- 
dren, a  •S44  mUllon  program  for  the  elderly, 
extended  unemployment  benefits,  a  War 
Powers  Besolutkm.  maiulatory  fuel  alloca- 
tion and  Alaska  pipeline. 

Prlvat*  pension  reform,  budget  reform, 
Federal  Energy  Administration  are  In  con- 


ference. The  House  has  p>asaBd  and  sent  to 
the  Senate  a  three -year  $17  billion  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  bill,  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  bill,  and  an  In- 
crease in  veterans'  compensation. 

The  93rd  Congress  has  worked  hard  to  fill 
the  leadership  void  left  by  aa.  inept  and  in- 
different Administration.  On  virtually  all  its 
major  achievements,  Congrees  has  had  to 
battle  Administration  obstructionism.  Con- 
gress has  enacted  a  minimum  wage  bill  to 
replace  the  one  vetoed  by  President  Nixon 
last  year;  Congress  passed  a  comprehensive 
manpower  program,  including  public  services 
emplojnnent,  and  an  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits,  both  over  the  objections  of 
the  Administration.  The  House  is  now  work- 
ing on  a  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment program  to  replace  ttiose  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  arbitrarily  stopped  dead  in  Jan- 
uary, 1973.  The  House  voted  a  13.6  percent 
increase  in  veterans'  compensation,  but  now 
President  Nixon  wants  to  cut  it  back  to  8.0 
percent. 

Congress  is  passing  the  laws,  but  the  Ad- 
ministration is  defaulting  on  Its  responsi- 
bility to  put  the  programs  liato  effect  and 
to  deliver  the  benefits  to  the  people.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  ImpKJunded  funds,  tied  pro- 
grams up  in  red  tape,  and  administered 
other  programs  In  such  a  half-hearted  man- 
ner as  to  assure  their  ineffectiveness. 

The  nation's  first  priority  should  be  to 
combat  unemployment  and  to  perk  up  pro- 
ductivity by  creating  jobs.  We  should  seek 
to  Increase  small  business  loans  and  to 
loosen  the  shackles  on  credit  that  now  hogtie 
the  housing  Industry  and  so  many  other  in- 
dustries. We  need  public  services  employ- 
ment programs  for  veterans  and  others  who 
are  out  of  work. 

Top  priorities  after  the  Easter  break  will 
Include  National  Health  Insurance,  the  Im- 
peachment Inquiry,  Mass  Transit  Assistance, 
Anti-Hijacking,  Campaign  Reform,  Cancer 
Research,  Unemployment  Benefits,  Land  Use, 
Omnibus  Energy  Bill  and  others. 

Congress  is  fulfilling  its  responsibilities, 
moving  and  acting  on  a  bro&d  front  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  p>eople.  Congress  will  con- 
tmue  to  maintain  its  initiative  on  programs 
that  advance  the  public  welfare. 


tinue  to  meet  nutritional  needs  of  those 
groups  I  have  mentioned. 


FOOD  COMMODITY  PROGRAM  STILL 
ESSENTIAL  FOR  ADEQUATE  NU- 
TRITION POR  MANY  AMERICANS 

The  SPEAK3:r.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  with  over  40  cospon- 
sors  my  bill  to  restore  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  authority  to  purchase 
commodity  food  at  market  prices  for 
distribution  to  State  institutions,  In- 
dian tribes,  school  lunch  programs,  spe- 
cial meals  programs,  and  charities  such 
as  the  Salvation  Army  Centers,  orphan- 
ages, and  homes  for  the  destitute. 

The  bill  is  necessary  to  Insure  contin- 
uation of  the  commodity  program  for 
these  groups  that  now  rely  on  commodi- 
ties both  financially  aad  nutritionally. 
The  new  bill  also  corrects  an  error  in 
H.R.  12168  to  make  the  cctnmodity  pro- 
gram apply  to  disaster  relief  instead  of 
"domestic  relief"  as  it  was  worded. 

A  great  deal  of  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  various  agencies,  organiza- 
tions and  tribes  about  USDA's  position 
that  It  no  longer  will  have  the  authority 
to  buy  commodities  after  June  30,  1974. 
Therefore  this  bill  is  most  firgent  to  con- 


TAX  REFORM  NEEDED  NOW 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Owens)  is  recogniaed  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago, 
I  advocated  a  comprehensive  overhaul 
of  our  Federal  income  tax  structure.  It 
is  with  disappointment  that  I  must  to- 
day reintroduce  those  same  basic  pro- 
posals. Efforts  to  reform  our  tax  sys- 
tem have  been  repeatedly  defeated  by 
powerful  special-interest  groups  and  the 
opposition  of  the  administration  to 
meaningful  change. 

Those  300  individuals  who  earned 
$200,000  or  more  in  1969  but  paid  no 
taxes  are  still  around — aiii  many  of 
them,  despite  the  Tax  Refbrm  Act  of 
1969,  are  still  paying  very  little  or  no 
taxes.  Yet  the  wage  earner  who  works 
in  the  factory  or  in  the  fields  and  earns 
$8,000  in  a  year  to  support  his  wife  and 
two  children  pays  an  average  of  over 
$600  in  income  taxes. 

One  word  of  caution :  Those  of  us  who 
seek  to  change  the  Federal  tax  struc- 
ture, must  do  so  with  great  sensitivity,  to 
make  certain  that  the  changes  made  are 
rational  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
economic  incentives  that  are  needed,  and 
which  are  the  basis  of  the  American  free 
enterprise  system.  Changes  must  be  well 
thought  out  and  their  Impact  analyzed, 
to  make  certain  that  the  fiow  of  invest- 
ment capital  is  not  restricted.  I  am  pro- 
posing, for  example,  significant  changes 
in  oil  taxing  policies,  but  I  aw  confident 
that  they  will  not  impede  exploration  for 
new  oil  sources. 

The  concept  of  fairness  is  essential  to 
our  tax  system — but  we  need  only  look 
around  us  to  see  how  unfair  it  really  is. 
When  we  discover  that  Gulf  Oil  Co.,  with 
net  income  of  $2.3  billion,  £vnd  a  family 
of  four  that  earns  $6,000  in  a  year  pay 
the  same  effective  tax  rate  on  their  in- 
comes, our  eyes  are  opened  to  the  critical 
need  for  large-scale  tax  reform. 

American  taxpayers  are  Quite  willing 
to  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  cost  of 
Government  and  its  many  programs — but 
it  must  be  their  fair  share.  Since  our  tax 
system  is  based  on  broad  principles  of 
volimtary  compliance,  if  these  taxpayers 
lose  faith  in  the  Federal  taxation  sys- 
tem, that  system  will  collapse.  And  now 
taxpayers  have  less  faith  in  this  system 
than  ever  before.  A  recent  nationwide 
poll  showed  that  74  percent  of  the  public 
feels  that  "the  tax  laws  are  written  to 
help  the  rich,  not  the  average  man."  Un- 
fortunately, this  large  majority  is  not 
without  good  cause  for  Us  (pinion. 
Clearly,  this  trend  must  be  reversed. 

Tax  reform  is  one  of  the  most  urgent 
matters  facing  the  93d  Congress.  No 
other  issue  so  directly  touches  so  many 
citizens.  Congress  must  delay  no  longer 
in  making  essential  reforms.  We  can  no 
longer  engage  In  exchanges  of  rhetoric — 
we  must  legislate. 

Today,  I  offer  proposals  f ©r  reform  of 
the  tax  code.  These  10  reforms  will  cor- 
rect what  I  consider  the  most  blatant  and 
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inequitable  provisions.  My  proposals  will 
upset  some  people.  The  rich  and  the  spe- 
cial-interest groups,  however,   will  in- 
evitably suffer  as  a  result  of  any  proposal 
to  Increase  the  fairness  of  the  tax  laws. 
One  week  ago,  I  presented  my  views  on 
reforming  taxation  of  the  oil  industry. 
The  huge  oil  companies  receive  tax  favors 
that  are  available  to  no  other  industry. 
These  benefits  effectively  reduce  their 
statutory  tax  rate  of  48  percent  that 
would  apply  to  any  other  corporation,  to 
a  meager  6  percent  for  these  oil  giants. 
The  president  of  Gulf  Oil  reported  to 
the  Senate's  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  that  Gulf  paid  only  2 
percent  in  overall  Income  taxes  last  year 
on  net  Income  of  $2.3  bUllon.  I  have  been 
advised  that  if  the  oil  industry  were 
taxed  as  other  manufacturing  industries, 
the  increase  in  revenue  would  be  greater 
than  $3  billion  annually.  This  group  of 
giant  corporations   cannot  justify   this 
special  tax  treatment  while  the  average 
taxpayer  is  asked  to  pay  his  fair  share 
of  the  tax  burden. 

Three  major  tax  benefits  account  for 
the  largest  portion  of  this  reduced  tax 
rate  and  lost  revenue:  The  percentage 
depletion  allowance,  the  privilege  to  treat 
Intangible  drilling  and  development  costs 
as  deductible  expense,  and  U.S.  tax 
credits  for  royalties  paid  to  foreign 
countries.  As  I  emphasized  in  my  earUer 
statement,  we  must  not  view  revision  or 
repeal  of  these  items  as  punishing  the  oil 
companies,  but  only  as  a  removal  of  pref- 
erential treatment  when  it  is  no  longer 
warranted. 

First.  Phase  out  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance: 

•Hie  percentage  depletion  Is  an  arti- 
ficial allowance  which  permits  oil  com- 
panies to  deduct  22  percent  of  their  oil 
income  from  their  taxable  base.  Itie  oil 
Industry  argues  that  this  artificial  al- 
lowance Is  justified  by  important  public 
poMcy  considerations,  primarily  the  need 
for  large  stockpiles  of  oil  for  national  de- 
fense. Whatever  weight  this  rationale 
may  have  once  had,  the  chances  that  we 
would  have  access  to  stockpiles  of  UJ5. 
oil  In  Arab  coimtrles  in  time  of  world 
conflict  appear  dim  In  the  light  of  the 
recent  boycott  by  the  Arab  nations.  In 
addlti(».  subsidizing  oil  activities  has,  in 
part,  been  the  cause  for  a  misallocation 
of  energy  resources,  encouraging  heavy 
investment  in  oil  development  at  the 
expense  <rf  research  and  develoixnent  of 
alternative  mergy  sources  such  as  coal, 
oil  shale,  and,  with  the  most  exciting 
potential  of  all,  the  San. 

The  tax  loss  from  the  percentage  de- 
pletion allowance  is  great.  In  1972,  $1.7 
billion  was  lost  through  this  provision 
in  the  tax  structure.  With  the  higher 
prices  <rf  oU,  the  projected  tax  windfall 
due  to  depletion  for  1974  Is  nearly  $2  6 
billion. 

In  the  light  of  our  present  fuel  short- 
age, I  feel  that  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  eliminate  immediately  the  percentage 
depletion  from  domestic  production  of 
oil.  The  percentage  available,  however, 
could  be  significantly  reduced  and  still 
provide  adequate  incentive  to  explore 
and  devdop  new  domestic  soorces  of  oiL 
"^  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
recently  proposed  legislation  to  phase 


out  the  depletion  allowance  by  1977,  I 
support  this  proposal. 

Regardless  of  its  justification  for 
domestic  production  of  oil,  percentage 
depletion  cannot  be  supported  for  for- 
eign properties.  Consequently.  I  believe 
this  aspect  of  the  tax  package  handed 
the  oil  industry  by  the  Government 
should  be  eliminated  immediately. 

Second.  Capitalize  intangible  drilling 
and  development  costs: 

Intangible  drilling  and  development 
costs  for  the  oil  industry,  those  associ- 
ated ^-ith  engineering  expenses,  salaries, 
and  costs  other  than  the  actual  drilling 
rigs,  may  be  written  off  in  full  during  the 
year  in  which  they  are  incurred;  these 
costs  would  normally  be  depreciated  over 
the  entire  useful  life  of  the  property. 

The  high  price  of  oil  is  a  greater  in- 
centive to  explore  for  new  sources  than 
any  we  could  possibly  devise.  Indeed,  the 
incentive  to  drill  has  actually  created  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  drilling  equip- 
ment. There  is  no  need  to  further  subsi- 
dize the  companies  with  beneficial  treat- 
ment of  intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment costs  which  caused  a  1972  revenue 
loss  of  $650  million.  Estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1975  indicate  the  loss  will  skyrocket 
to  $800  million. 

I  recommend  that  oil  companies  be  re- 
quired to  capitalize  these  drilling  costs, 
and  the  Government  allow  normal  depre- 
ciation deductions  over  the  productive 
life  of  the  property. 

Third.  Grant  U.S.  tax  credits  only  for 
legitimate  foreign  taxes: 

The  foreign  tax  credit  allows  U.S.  cor- 
porations operating  abroad  a  doUar-for- 
dollar  tax  credit  for  all  taxes  and  royal- 
ties paid  to  foreign  government.  Since 
international  oil  companies  pay  great 
sums  of  money  to  the  coimtries  where 
they  produce  oil,  the  foreign  tax  credit 
alows  foreign  earnings  to  enter  the 
United  States  with  litUe  or  no  residual 
U.S.  taxes.  Masking  royalties  paid  to  for- 
eign governments  as  taxes,  the  giant  oU 
companies  accumulate  massive  tax 
credits  to  offset  U.S.  taxes  on  their  In- 


come 

As  the  crowning  benefit  after  the  per- 
centage depletion  and  Intangible  drilling 
and   development  expense  tax  breaks 
have  taken  their  chunks  of  taxes,  the  for- 
eign tax  credit  Is  the  final  step  toward 
almost  total  tax  avoidance  on  foreign  in- 
come. Costing  the  taxpayers  $2  billion  In 
1972,  this  credit  makes  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment the  tax  collector  for  the  sheiks, 
with  the  people  of  this  coimtry  paying 
the  bill.  And  as  would  be  expected,  as  the 
price  of  crude  oil  Increases,  these  tax 
credits  Increase  accordingly.  Estimates 
are  that  the  revenue  losses  In  1974  will 
be  even  greater— reaching  over  $3  billlcm. 
In  addition,  the  oil  companies  will  amass 
over  $16  bUlion  in  excess,  unused  foreign 
tax  credits  in  that  year.  This  excess  can 
be  carried  back  2  years  or  forward  5  to 
shelter  other  Uj8,  tax  liabilities  <m  for- 
eign Income  for  those  years.  The  picture 
is  clear.  n,8.  oil  companies  will  have 
virtually  no  TJS.  taxes  to  pay  on  their 
foreign  Incomes  for  years  to  come. 

Tills  incentive  for  oil  companies  to  in- 
vest ahroad  is  in  direct  OKmsiUon  to  our 
national  goal  of  fuel  ind^endenoe.  Since 
royalty  payments  oo  domestic  oil  cannot 


be  credited  against  income  taxes,  do- 
mestic oil  producers  are  at  a  distinct  dis- 
advantage when  competing  with  foreign 
operations.  Ending  the  foreign  tax  credit 
would  enable  domestic  producers  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  produced  oil,  and  be 
a  strong  incentive  to  investment  in  oil 
here  in  the  United  States. 

I  recommend  that  we  allow  tliat  per- 
centage of  foreign  payments  to  govern- 
ments that  can  be  justified  as  an  income 
tax  be  credited  against  U.S.  taxes,  and 
the  huge  percentage  of  these  payments 
that  remains  be  treated  as  a  royalty.  This 
amount  would  be  deductible  as  a  busines.? 
expense,  and  not  given  a  dollar-for-do!- 
lar  credit  against  U.S.  taxes. 

Fourth.  Limit  beneficial  tax  treat- 
ment for  capital  gains : 

Capital  gains  is  the  largest  tax  loop- 
hole of  them  all.  Existing  laws  allow  in- 
dividuals to  pay  a  tax  on  capital  gains  at 
half  the  rate  of  ordinary  income, permit- 
ting those  who  have  sufficient  wealth  to 
invest  in  capital  assets  to  have  a  much 
lower  tax  burden  than  workers  or  wage 
earners  in  the  same  income  bracket.  In 
addition,  the  first  $50,000  of  gains  each 
year  is  subject  to  an  even  lower,  "alter- 
nate" tax.  Since  capital  gains  represent 
increases  in  income  to  individuals,  more 
equitable  treatment  of  these  gains  is  in 
order.  Preferential  treatment  of  capital 
gains  is  usually  linked  to  widely  used 
tax  shelter  devices,  and  fairness  demands 
that  these  practices  also  be  curbed. 

I  propose  that  the  6-month  holding 
period  needed  to  qualify  for  capital  gains 
treatment  be  extended  to  1  year.  The  6- 
month  period  is  insufQcient  to  distin- 
guish between  speculative  transactions 
and  true  investments.  Second,  the  al- 
ternative tax  rate  on  the  first  $50,000  of 
gain  should  be  abolished.  This  tax  gift, 
beneficial  only  to  those  above  the  50  per- 
cent tax  bracket,  cannot  be  supported  by 
any  i-ational  analysis.  These  reforms 
would  produce  additional  revenue  oi 
$250  million  annuallj'. 

Fifth.  No  stepped-up  basis  for  trans- 
fers at  death: 

Some  income,  that  realized  on  prop- 
erty transferred  at  time  of  death,  is  not 
taxed  at  all.  Any  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  property  up  to  that  point  is  never 
subject  to  tax.  This  system  allows  huge 
increases  in  wealth  to  escape  taxation 
completely.  I  do  not  advocate  taxation 
at  death,  since  this  could  cause  wide- 
spread undue  hardships  and  forced  sales 
of  estates.  The  equitable  solution  is  the 
elimination  of  the  stepped-up  basis  at 
time  of  transfer.  This   would  prevent 
forced  sales  to  pay  taxes,  but  would  not 
allow  tax  avoidance  of  the  Increase  in 
value  of  the  asset.  A  key  limitation  to  this 
proposal  is  a  "small  estate"  exemption: 
Those  estates  valued  below  a  certain  pre- 
scribed   minimum    would    be    allowed 
transfer  with  a  stepped-up  basis.  This 
limitation   would   protect   the   average 
family  from  undue  hardship  while  pre- 
venting huge  family  fortunes  from  pass- 
ing  generation   to  generation   without 
paying  any  tax.  Savings  to  the  taxpay- 
ers by  this  reform  would  approximate 
$400  million  annually. 

Sixth.  Grant  States  and  mimicipalities 
the  option  of  issuing  taxable  bonds  with 
Federal  subsidy: 
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Interest  received  by  holders  of  State 
and  local  bonds  Is  not  taxable.  These 
bonds,  which  carry  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
are  attractive  to  high  income  individuals 
and  corporations  whose  net  aiter  tax  in- 
come is  higher  because  of  the  nontax- 
able featui-es  of  the  bonds. 

This  tax  treatment  is  unacceptable  for 
three  reasons.  Primarily,  this  system  is 
inequitable — it  permits  high  income  in- 
dividuals to  avoid  paying  their  fair  share 
of  the  income  tax  burden.  Secondly,  it  is 
grossly  IneflScient.  The  revenue  loss  to 
the  Federal  Government  is  roughly  30 
percent  greater  than  the  amount  saved 
by  the  States  paying  low  interest  rates. 
Finally,  it  diverts  risk  capital  from 
higher  return,  but  taxable,  investments, 
a  result  which  is  obviously  unfavorable 
economically,  since  it  restricts  normal 
economic  growth. 

States  and  municipalities  should  be 
given  the  choice  of  issuing  taxable  bonds, 
and  in  return,  receive  a  Federal  grant 
with  no  strings  attached,  of  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  interest  payments.  The 
cities  would  actually  gain  an  estimated 
$1.4  billion  yearly  thou^  it  would  cost 
the  U.S.  Treasury  $400  million. 
Seventh.  Abolish  ADR: 
The  asset  depreciation  range — ADR — 
system  must  be  ended.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  with  the  asset  depreciation 
range  system,  businesses  can  write  off 
their  property  at  a  rate  20-percent  faster 
than  the  estimated  Ufe  of  the  asset.  It 
is  questionable  whether  the  Initial  ob- 
jectives CMf  ADR — encouraging  business 
Investment  diulng  a  period  of  economic 
slump — ^were  ever  accomplished.  The 
economic  effects  of  this  mxon  adminis- 
tration meastire  were  never  accurately 
predicted,  measured,  or  analyzed.  It  is 
clear  now,  however,  that  this  incentive 
Is  Incompatible  with  the  current  condi- 
tion of  our  economy.  Repeal  would  net 
the  Treasury  $1.5  billion  annually. 

Eighth.  Strengthen  "minimum  tax" 
provisions: 

The  minimum  tax  was  enacted  to  place 
limits  on  the  extmt  to  which  taxpayers 
can  exploit  loopholes  In  the  code.  As 
adopted,  the  tax  needs  strengthening  in 
order  for  it  to  perform  its  purpose.  That 
it  has  failed  is  evidenced  by  the  over  400 
Individuals  in  1972  with  Inccunes  greater 
than  $100,000  who  paid  no  Federal  in- 
CMne  taxes  and  thousands  who  made 
$100,000  and  paid  very  little  taxes.  Cur- 
rently, the  tax  is  levied  on  certain  "prt- 
farred"  Income,  primarily  the  excluded 
half  of  capital  gains  and  certain  excess 
depreciation,  amortization,  and  deple- 
tion. A  deduction  ot  $30,000  plus  any  reg- 
ular inc(»ne  taxes  paid  is  allowed,  and 
the  remainder  is  taxed  at  10  percent. 

I  proposed  a  four-step  strengthening 
program  that  would  add  meaning  to  this 
provision  and  make  it  a  viable  arm  of 
Income  tax  reform.  Primarib^,  all  major 
tax  "gifts",  including  expensing  of  min- 
eral exploration,  intangible  drilling  and 
development  costs,  and  tax  exonpt  in- 
come from  State  and  municipal  bonds, 
must  be  Included  in  preferred  income. 
Second,  the  exclusion  allowed  for  cur- 
rent and  past  Income  taxes  Is  unsup- 
portaUe.  and  should  be  abolished.  Third, 
a  $20,000  rather  than  a  $30,000  de- 
duction would  adequate  protect  the 


middle-income  wage  earner.  Finally,  the 
rate  applicable  to  this  income  should  be 
increased  to  20  percent.  It  is  unclear  to 
me  why  an  individual  with  $500,000  of 
income  which  escapes  initial  taxation  due 
to  tax  preferences  should  be  taxed  at 
10  percent,  while  the  subpoverty  level 
domestic  who  earns  $1,000  during  the 
year  is  taxed  at  14  percent.  The  esti- 
mated gains  from  strengthening  the 
minimum  tax  provisions  would  be  $2  bil- 
lion per  year. 
Ninth.  Curb  "hobby"  farming: 
I  was  appalled  to  learn  that  in  1971. 
3,000  individuals  filed  "schedule  F's" — 
the  farm  section  of  the  tax  return — in 
Manhattan!  And  my  amazement  in- 
creased when  I  was  informed  that  374 
percent  more  corporate  "schedule  F's" 
were  filed  in  New  York  than  were  filed 
in  Kansas  in  1967.  We  have  discerned 
a  strong  trend  in  recent  years  to  the  ab- 
sentee "hobby"  farmer,  who  is  less  in- 
terested in  crops  and  livestock  than  in 
sheltering  his  usually  substantial  non- 
farm  income. 

Farm  tax  laws  allow  or»e  to  create  an 
artificial  loss  on  farm  activities  which 
will  offset  normal  nonfarm  income.  This 
reduces  the  individual's  taxable  income 
and  results  in  a  substantial  tax  savings. 
To  combat  this  injustice,  I  propose  that 
farm  losses  over  $10,000  should  be  disal- 
lowed when  applied  against  nonfarm  in- 
come over  $20,000.  In  addition,  the  tax 
writing  committees  of  Congress  should 
substantively  strengthen  the  "hobby 
farm"  provisions  of  the  code.  Legitimate 
farmers  will  support  these  proposals, 
since  they  could  restore  their  ability  to 
compete  as  well  as  net  our  treasury  $250 
million  aimually. 

Tenth.  Disallow  "phony"  business 
expenses : 

The  time  has  come  to  reexamine  the 
business  expense  deduction.  One  area  of 
abuse  that  should  be  reformed  is  foreign 
conventions.  Controls  in  this  area  should 
disallow  income  tax  deductions  for  these 
foreign  "conventions"  vrtiich  are  in 
actuality  pleasure  trips,     j 

SUMMARY 

Confidence  in  our  system  of  taxation 
has  been  dealt  sharp  blows  by  the  revela- 
tions of  the  past  2  months.  When  the 
President  pays  less  tax  than  the  low- 
income  worker,  and  Gulf  Oil  pays  a 
smaller  percentage  than  the  comer  gro- 
cery store,  the  time  for  change  is  at 
hand. 

Substantive  tax  change  could  allow 
marked  reduction  in  the  overall  rate 
structure  for  all,  including  .a  lowering  of 
the  highest  tax  rates.  Adoption  of  these 
10  proposals  that  I  have  made  today 
will  add  approximately  $7  to  $10  billion 
to  our  national  revenues,  a  figure  that 
equals  the  projected  deficit  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
But  we  will  not  see  substantive  tax 
change  unless  it  is  demanded  by  the 
taxpayers.  We  will  not  see  substantive 
tax  change  imless  the  taxpayers  demand 
that  we  disallow  inequitable  special  con- 
siderations for  special  interests  which 
the  pubUc's  interest  does  not  justify. 
We  will  not  see  substantive  tax  change 
until  the  taxpayers,  who  are  voters,  de- 
mand that  every  candidate  for  Congress 


come  forth  with  a  clear  and  detailed 
program  of  tax  reform.  I  have  done  so, 
and  I  have  voted  for  tax  reform  this  past 
year.  I  hope  the  voters  of  Utah  will  de- 
mand that  every  candidate  for  Federal 
office  do  the  same.  Until  we  see  substan- 
tive tax  change,  we  will  continue  to  face 
a  Federal  tax  system  riddled  with  in- 
justice, inequality,  and  unfairness. 


THE  ARMED  SERVICEa  COMMIT- 
TEE'S OFFICIAL  REPORT  ON  U.S. 
MILITARY  COMMITMENTS  IN 
EUROPE 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  Members  the  summary  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  the  subject  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary commitments  in  Euro0e  under  the 
NATO  alliance. 

This  report  was  directed  by  Congress  • 
last  year  pursuant  to  section  301(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-155,  the  Defense  Procure- 
ment Authorization  Act  of  1974,  which, 
as  the  so-called  Peyser  amendment,  di- 
rected the  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
"report  to  the  House  by  April  1,  1974.  a 
detailed  and  independent  s*udy  on  the 
advisability  of  maintaining  our  present 
military  commitment  to  Europe  in  view 
of  the  current  economic  and  military 
situation  in  Europe." 

I  believe  that  all  Members  ought  to 
have  an  opportimity  to  ret^d  these  im- 
portant findings  and  recontmendations. 
The  fuU  report  itself,  whlfth  has  been 
published  as  House  Report  93-978,  is 
only  about  20  pages  long,  and  also  de- 
serves a  careful  reading.  Whether  or  not 
one  agrees  with  all  Its  flncUngs,  it  does 
discuss  some,  very  important  policy  mat- 
ters from  the  point  of  view  of  a  group 
that  has  made  a  careful  on-the-spot  ap- 
praisal of  the  situation.  These  Issues  are 
issues  which  every  Member  of  the  House 
and  Senate  will  have  to  vote  on  later 
this  year  when  the  question  of  our  future 
NATO  troop  levels  comes  Up. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
disttogulshed  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Rakdall)  who  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  U.S.  Mil- 
itary Commitments  to  Europe  which 
m£uie  the  preUminary  survey  on  behalf  of 
our  full  committee,  and  which  drafted 
the  preliminary  report  of  its  findings 
which  was  subseqeimtly  endorsed  by  the 
full  Armed  Services  Committee  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  32  to  5.  Mr.  Ran- 
dall also  served  as  chairman  of  an  earlier 
subcommittee  which  In  1971  and  1972, 
made  the  most  extensive  stu^y  of  NATO 
matters  by  a  Congressional  Committee 
up  to  that  time  and  held  hearings  in  14 
different  European  countries.  Mr.  Ran- 
dall is  in  fact  today  the  expert  par  ex- 
cellence in  Congress  on  NAtXJ  mihtary 
affairs.  The  famous  RandaO  report  of 
1972  is  still  one  of  the  most  widely  quoted 
documents  on  U.S.  involvement  to  NATO. 
This  second  rep<»-t  merits  equal  respect 
and  attention. 
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The  most  important  thtog  about  this 
report,  to  my  judgment,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  it  makes  clear  that  the  situation 
which  faces  us  this  year,  both  to  Con- 
gress and  to  Europe,  is  vastly  different 
from  what  faced  lis  last  year  and  the 
years  before.  This  year  we  are  in  the 
middle  of  a  new  and  important  process. 
Last  year  and  to  prior  years  we  debated 
extensively  what  measures  to  take  re- 
garding our  deployments  to  Europe  but 
we  never  made  any  final  decision  as  to 
any  method  of  change  but  simply  agreed 
to  conttoue  to  keep  these  deployments  at 
the  same  level. 

Last  year,  however,  Congress  did  some- 
tliing  different.  It  passed  a  new  law: 
the  so-called  Jackson-Nunn  amendment. 
And  the  essence  of  that  new  law  was  to 
set  down  as  national  policy  that  the  con- 
ttouation  of  our  troop  deplojrments  to 
NATO  would  henceforth  be  based  on  ef- 
forts by  our  NATO  allies  to  offset  the 
American  balance-of-payments  deficit 
associated  with  these  deployments.  To- 
day, 6  months  after  the  adoption  of 
Jackson-Nunn,  the  NATO  community  is 
in  the  process  of  movtog  forward  to  car- 
ry out  the  exacttog  requirements  of  that 
amendment.  Our  subcommittee,  there- 
fore, has  recommended  that  Jackson- 
Nunn  not  be  repealed  and  that  the  effort 
that  is  under  way  to  carry  it  out  be  al- 
lowed to  conttoue. 

Likewise  another  new  process  is  pres- 
ently under  way  to  Eiuope.  It  began  in 
Vienna  last  October  to  the  new  negoti- 
ations between  the  NATO  aUies  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  regardtog  Mutual 
and  Balanced  Force  Reductions  (MBFR) 
of  troops  to  Europe.  Our  country  entered 
those  negotiations  to  cooperation  with 
our  allies  and  across  the  table  from  the 
Commimlst  bloc  countries,  to  good  faith. 
To  reduce  troops  to  Europe  now  with- 
out waittog  to  see  the  results  of  those 
negotiations — which  we  origtoally  were 
instnunentad  to  initiattog — would  of 
course  completely  destroy  the  negotia- 
tions. Likewise  reductog  our  troops  to 
Europe  before  we  have  seen  whether 
Jackson-Nuim  can  be  made  to  work 
would  be  a  most  capricious  setttog-aside 
of  an  established  national  policy  even  as 
our  allies  struggle  to  meet  its  require- 
ments. Therefore,  our  subcommittee  and 
the  full  Armed  Services  Committee  as 
well,  have  concluded  that  any  reduction 
of  forces  to  Europe  at  this  time  would  be 
unwise. 

The  important  thing  Is  that  two  vital 
new  processes  are  now  at  work  to  1974 
that  were  not  at  work  to  1973.  As  Ameri- 
cans we  have  made  a  commitment  to 
help  make  those  processes  succeed.  Uni- 
lateral withdrawal  of  our  forces  now, 
without  regard  to  those  two  processes, 
would  be  a  grave  abrogation  of  a  nation- 
al undertaking. 

The  siunmary  of  the  committee's  find- 
ings and  recommendations  follows: 

BmauxT  or  Finoimgs  and 
Bkcomkkmdations 
1.  This  study  was  imdertaken  pursuant  to 
the  Peyser  amendment  wbich  was  ad<9ted 
by  the  House  on  July  81.  1078,  and  which 
directed  a  study  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  mnintatniTig  the  173.  military 
commitment  to  Europe.  Subsequently  the 
Congress  adopted  the  Jackson-Nunn  amend- 


ment, and  the  negotiations  for  Mutual  and 
Balanced  Force  Reductions  (MBPR)  got 
underway  In  Vienna. 

2.  Previous  findings  by  this  committee  in 
1972,  initiatives  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Schleslnger  In  the  spring  of  1973,  and  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  Jackson-Nunn 
amendment  have  provided  a  continuity  of 
national  support  for  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments equalization  approach  to  burden- 
sharing  within  the  NATO  alliance.  The 
Jackson-Nunn  amendment,  which  is  the  law 
of  the  land,  calls  for  European  partners  of 
NATO  to  ofifset  any  balance-of-payments 
deficit  incurred  by  the  United  States  in  de- 
ploying troops  m  Europe  and  provides  that 
if  such  offset  Is  not  forthcoming  in  18 
months,  then  beginning  6  months  thereafter 
the  United  States  would  begin  to  reduce  its 
forces  by  a  percentage  equal  to  the  percent- 
age by  which  the  deficit  is  not  offset. 

3.  Massive  Soviet  forces  In  Central  Europe 
continue  to  pose  a  threat  to  Western  Exoro- 
pean  Independence.  The  advent  of  detente 
provides  no  basis  for  assuming  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  use  force  or  the  threat  of 
force  to  gain  its  objectives  if  given  the  op- 
portunity— as  the  October  War  teUlngly 
demonstrated. 

A  strong  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion Is  necessary  to  assure  Western  European 
security,  and  U.S.  troops  must  be  a  part  of 
such  forces  If  they  are  to  remain  a  credible 
deterrent. 

4.  The  Atlantic  alliance  Is  the  cornerstone 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy;  and  the  United  States 
maintains  forces  in  Western  Europe  not  out 
of  an  act  of  charity,  but  for  its  own  na- 
tional-security Interests. 

5.  Both  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO  have 
improved  their  forces  In  the  last  two  years. 
The  Warsaw  Pact  has  superiority  In  numbers 
of  men  and  in  armor.  But  it  is  Important  to 
overstate  the  advantage  or  downgrade  the 
viability  of  the  NATO  defensive  capabUlty. 
The  NATO  conventional  force  Is  not  a  trip- 
wire. It  could  give  a  good  account  of  itself 
In  any  conventional  contest. 

6.  The  European  partners  in  NATO  are  con- 
tlnxUng  to  Improve  their  forces  and  Increase 
their  defense  budgets.  Aggregate  defense 
spending  by  the  NATO  allies  Increased  from 
$31  bUUon  In  1970  to  $42.4  bUllon  In  1973, 
an  Increase  of  37  percent.  Significant  addi- 
tions of  major  equipment  wUl  be  made  by 
the  allies  in  1974,  including  474  tanks,  1.079 
other  armored  vehicles,  196  modem  combat 
and  patrol  aircraft,  and  16  submarines. 
Nato  Is  moving  forward  on  Its  aircraft-shel- 
ter program,  higher  levels  of  reserve  stocks, 
and  improved  air  defenses  around  rear  de- 
pots and  airfields. 

7.  The  economic  situation  has  changed 
drastically  in  Europe  as  a  result  of  the  oil 
crisis,  and  many  persuasive  argxunents  were 
presented  on  behalf  of  repealing  the  Jack- 
son-Nunn amendment.  However,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  no  change  b©  made  In  the 
Jackson-Nimn  amendment  at  this  particular 
time  for  the  following  reasons : 

a.  It  Is  too  early  to  make  a  determination 
as  to  whether  Jackson-Nunn  wlU  work,  but 
analysis  vmderway  Is  producing  useftU  eco- 
nomic data. 

b.  Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  alliance  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  Jackson-Nunn, 
and  executive  branch  representatives  predict 
that  it  can  be  met. 

c.  The  amendment  Is  having  the  desired 
effect  of  bringing  home  to  Europeans — and 
to  U.S.  policy-makers — the  seriousness  of 
congressional  concern  for  equalization  of 
burden-sharing. 

8.  The  offset  agreement  with  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  which  Is  now  being 
finalized,  will  cover  a  higher  percentage  of 
the  balance-of-payments  deficit  than  past 
agreements.  Following  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  agreement,  the  other  partners 
must  take  steps,  through  bilateral  or  multi- 


lateral arrangements,  to  offset  the  remalnlni 
balance-of-payments  deficit  as  a  resiilt  o: 
U.S.  troops  in  Eiwope. 

9.  At  the  MBFR  negotiations,  both  side 
have  submitted  substantive  proposals  fo 
reduction  of  forces  in  Central  Europe.  Tw 
points  were  stressed  by  participants  In  th 
Vienna  talks: 

a.  Both  sides  are  serious  and  businesslike 
with  the  Soviets  exhibiting  an  Interest  ii 
making  progress  in  negotiations. 

b.  The  Western  allies  have  an  agreed  po 
sitlon  and  are  working  in  unusually  closi 
harmony. 

These  are  complex  negotiations  and  ma 
experience  setbacks,  but  the  prize — stablllt 
In  Central  Europe  with  reduced  forces  an 
undiminished  security — is  worth  an  extend 
period  of  tough  negotiations. 

10.  It   is   recommended  that  the  Unl«,.. 
States  not  reduce  Its  troop  levels  In  Europ., 
at  this  time.  A  great  power  does  not  ac» 
c^rlclously.  In  adopting  Jackson-Nunn  and 
In   joining  the   NATO   allies   in   the   MBFR 
negotiations,  the  United  States  has  made  a 
commitment  to  give  those  policies  an  opj 
portunity  to  work.  In  addition  to  Its  Implies-- 
tions  for  stabUlty  in  Central  Eur(^>e,  MBFR 
Is  the  litmus  test  for  detente;  and  the  sub-t 
committee   believes   the   United   States   haa 
a  grave  responsibility  not  to  undermine  th 
MBFR  talks.  Laughter  would  ring  througl 
the  halls  of  the  Kremlin  If  unilateral  reduc 
tions  were  announced  at  this  crucial  poln 
lu  the  process. 

11.  There  has  been  an  improvement  in  th-, 
morale  and  readiness  of  U.S.  forces  In  Europa 
as  compared  to  what  was  found  In  the  study 
made  two  years  ago.  The  combat-to-support 
ratio  has  Improved.  The  subcommittee  be- 
lieves that  reducing  the  tour  for  single  en- 
listed personnel  stationed  in  Europe  to  isi 
months  would  greatly  improve  morale,  andl 
the  Army  is  requested  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  such  a  change  and  report  back  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  within 
00  days  on  the  results  of  the  study. 

12.  The  Army  and  Air  Force  have  made! 
notable  reductions  in  the  number  of  head 
quarters  personnel,  allowing  for  transfer  of 
the  personnel  spaces  saved  to  combat  units. 
Additional  efforts  of  this  nature  should  con- 
tinue. Tlie  subcommittee  believes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  should  restudy  the  major 
command  structure  In  Europe,  looking  to  th© 
possibility  of  marrying  the  European  Com- 
mand Headquarters  at  Stuttgart  with  one  of 
the  two  corps  headquarters  or  In  some  com- 
parable way  simplify  the  command  lines  of 
the  force. 

13.  The  subcommittee  found  a  commend- 
able Improvement  In  the  readiness  of  pre- 
positioned  stocks  for  the  VS.  forces,  but 
their  vulnerability  continues  to  be  of  con- 
cern and  the  subcommittee  believes  the  De- 
fense Department  should  study  the  possl- 
bUlty  of  further  dispersal  of  such  stocks. 

14.  There  are  difficult  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems  In  the  Atlantic  alliance,  and 
it  is  believed  that  working  out  of  these  prob- 
lems would  be  aided  by  a  verbal  detente  be- 
tween the  leaders  Involved,  our  own  as  well 
as  others. 


"FLY-ME'— AMTRAK 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
potot  to  the  Record  and  to  toclude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re- 
mtoded  of  the  old  dlddy  "How  can  you 
keep  'em  down  on  the  farm,  once  thev 
have  seen  Paree".  -niis  has  reference  to 
the  Sunday  April  7  story  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post  about  the  Amtrak  em- 
ployees spending  over  a  half  million  dol- 
lars, ridtog  the  airltoes,   rather  than 
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uting    Amtrak    facilities    coiirary    to 
regulations.  Hie  story  foUows: 
I  Prom  the  Waablngton  Port,  Apr.  7,   1»74] 
Amtkak   Staitbui  Kun  Up  Htrcs  Bnx  fob 

AJS    TkAVZL 

(By  WiUUun  C.  Blaxsb.  Jr.) 

Chicago. — A  confldential  memo  shows  that 
Amtrmk  empIojMS  bought  more  Uutn  MOO,- 
000  In  aliplans  tickets  lut  year  Althoogh 
they  could  bare  trsTeled  free  on  Amtrak's 
Inter-elty  pcaaencer  tralna. 

Tli«  memo  from  Amtrak  controller  Sydney 
S.  Stems  to  Amtrak  president  Roger  Ijewls 
and  ail  vice  praaklenta  and  department 
bead*,  dated  March  22.  aald  that  the  huge 
air  tnvei  blU.  paid  for  with  federally-sub- 
Bldlaed  Amtiak  funds,  was  run  up  despite  an 
Amtrak  regulation  on  employee  business 
travel  that  apeeUlee:  "Whenever  possible  raU 
travat  should  be  uaed." 

Tha  memo  covers  only  airplane  tickets 
purchaaed  using  Amtrak  s  air  trayel  card 
aeaouat,  which  it  said  totaled  "over  $600  - 
000."  Souroea  within  Amtrak  said  employees 
also  bought  a  substentlal  niunber  of  air 
♦•cketa— perhaps  another  $300,000  worth— 
wHh  other  credit  cards  or  with  cash. 

"It  appears  to  me  that  considerable  travel- 
Ingte  tncunvd  by  our  relatively  small  man- 
agamant  staff,"  stems  said  in  the  memo. 
•In  addition,  as  we  are  In  the  rail  travel  busl- 
aaaa.  giwalsr  use  of  our  faculties  might  be 
varraatad.  particularly  at  off-peak  times." 

Sterns'  memo  also  admonished  the  depart- 
ment beads  that  when  employees  fly  on  busi- 
ness "the  lowest  class  fare  avaUable  should 
be  used." 

Amtrak.  which  had  5,384  employees  on 
Dec.  $1,  operates  an  average  of  225  pas- 
senger trains  dally  and  serves  every  major 
city  In  the  United  States  except  Cleveland, 
Toledo  and  Das  Moines  either  dU-ectly  or 
through  connections  with  the  few  remain- 
ing non-Amtrak  railroads.  Amtrak  is  due  to 
receive  a  federal  subsidy  of  $165  mUlion  In 
the  euntent  llaeal  year. 

There  has  been  widespread  criticism  of  Am- 
tiak on  the  basis  that  many  of  iu  super- 
visory penonnel.  and  especially  Lewis  and  his 
ssiilar  lleutenanu,  seldom  ride  Amtrak 
trains. 

"It's  undantandable.  of  course  that  due  to 
time  constraints  and  the  sketchy  nature  of 
serrloe  on  many  oC  Amtrak's  routes  there 
wlU  have  to  be  some  flying  by  Amtrak  em- 
ployees." Anthony  Saswell,  chairman  of  the 
Vatlooal  Association  of  BaUroed  Paseengen. 
said  whan  told  of  Sterns'  memo. 

"But  my  general  observation  is  that  if  i«- 
sponslhle  Amtrak  management  officials  rode 
the  trains  more  often,  the  public  would  soon 
get  better  service. 

How  can  we  expect  to  sell  raU  trans- 
portation in  this  Nation  when  the  sales- 
men refuse  to  endorse  the  product? 


April 


THEY  "HANDLE"   C3UME  IN  JAPAN 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoba  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVnns.  Mr.  Speaker,  Paul  Har- 
vey in  his  newscast  several  months  ago 
apdled  out  the  relative  absence  of  crime 
In  Japan.  He  cited  reaaons.  and  made 
acMne  startling  comparisons  with  our 
large  metropolitan  areas  which  should 
be  weighed  by  tboae  who  classify  them- 
iclves  as  experts  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Harvey's  newscast  follows : 
(Eieerpt  Ttom  Paul  Hsrvey  News,  Feb.  23, 
1074] 
JsTAM  Doss  Not  Toubats  Csiiix 

While  crime  Inersases  worldwUs— not  In 
Jspan. 


Tokyo  has  the  least  crime  of  any  major  city. 

Crimes  of  violence — whlcfc  keep  terrified 

Americans    off    the    streets— hiding    behind 

shuttered  windows — are  not  "tolerated"  In 

Japan. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  crime  rate  in 
New  York  City  Increased  300  ^r,  in  West 
BerUn  200^1,  InLondon  1601 — 

During  those  same  years  crime  in  Tokyo 
decliTted  10%! 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  saw  those  figures — 
designated  Ed  McDowell  to  go  to  Japan  and 
seek  their  secret.  It's  no  secrtt.  Japan  doesn't 
"tolerate"  crime. 

Despite  overcrowding,  inageqxiate  housing 
and  sanitation,  dimly  lighted  streets  and 
alleys — all  the  factors  we  blame  for  big-city 
crime — Tokyo  is  the  safest  big  city  In  the 
world. 

Last  year  while  there  were  some  two  thou- 
sand murders  In  New  York  there  were  two 
hundred  in  Tokyo. 

New  York  had  almost  100  thousand  rob- 
beries; Tokyo  435. 

New  York  suffered  three  thousand  rapes; 
Tokyo  465. 

And  Tokyo  Is  bigger!  Tokyo  Is  a  third 
larger    than    New    York    City! 

And  where  many  crimes  go  unreported  in 
the  United  States — and  so  don't  count  in 
the  statistics — every  crime  is  reported  in 
Japan — and  most  are  punished. 

Researching  the  reasons  for  Japan's  con- 
spicuous good  behavior  reporter  McDowell 
kept  coming  back  to  the  tradition  of  "family 
closeness." 

Their  children  are  most  always  home  for 
dinner,  acutely  anxious  about  how  their  be- 
havior may  reflect  on  their  "family." 

Despite  western  influences  there  remains 
much  filial  piety  in  modern  Japanese. 

Japan's  schools  set  aside  two  hours  every 
week  for  moral  and  ethical  education,  stress- 
ing respect  for  others. 

There  are  other  factors:  An  Island  nation 
leaves  no  place  to  run  and  hide.  Japanese  are 
workers — too  busy  for  mischief. 

But  mostly,  law  Is  enforced  in  Japan. 
Tokyo  police  comprise  the  most  modern,  best 
equipped  "army"  in  the  world. 

What  Scotland  Yard  used  to  do  through 
the  uncanny  Insights  of  fictional  Sherlock 
Holmes  Tokyo's  real-life  police  actually  do 
with  a  bewildering  gamut  of  electronics  wiz- 
ardry. 

And  Tokyo's  police,  in  1,200  neighbor- 
hood stations,  are  closely  Identified  with 
their  respective  neighborhoods.  They  patrol 
on  bicycles  or  afoot,  are  instantly  alert  to 
the  presence  of  any  stranger. 

Every  Tokyo  policeman  is  ospected  to  visit 
every  home  in  his  neighborhood  at  least 
twice  a  year.  Public  opinion  polls  reflect  im- 
mense respect  for  police. 

Japan  does  not  tolerate  criiae. 

In  Chicago  only  77o  of  criminals  are  in- 
dicted and  only  3%  of  those  are  punished. 

More  than  60%  of  all  reported  crimes  In 
JH>an  are  solved  by  police— and  last  year 
90.18%  of  all  defendants  were  found  "guilty 
as  charged." 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANA-nON 

(Mr.  KASTENMEIER  a»ked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
due  to  a  sudden  death  in  my  family,  I 
was  imable  to  be  present  yeeterday,  April 
10,  for  the  debate  and  votes  on  H.R. 
14013,  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  1974  and  the  vote  on  the 
rule  to  H.R.  13113,  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission  Act.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  as 
follows: 


On  rollcall  No.  159,  "yea 
On  rollcall  No.  160,  "yea." 
On  roUcall  No.  161,  "nay." 
On  rollcall  No.  162,  "nay." 
On  rollcall  No.  163,  "yea.^ 
On  rollcall  No.  165,  "yea.* 


FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRA- 
TION   ACT 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  arid  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, AprU  4.  1974,  I  and  four  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Environment,  Mr.  KyrOs,  Mr.  Fruy- 
ER,  Mr.  Symington,  and  Mr.  Roy,  intro- 
duced a  three-title  bill  which  would 
strengthen  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, entitled  the  "Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration Act." 

Title  I,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, contains  most  of  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  12315  of  the  92d  Congress,  which 
was  favorably  considered  by  the  sub- 
conmiittee  in  June  of  1972.  This  title 
would  give  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration statutory  identificajtion  for  the 
first  time,  and  require  Semite  confirma- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Admin- 
istration. It  also  enables  FDA  to  initiate 
certain  court  proceedings,  issue  subpenas 
and  make  other  demands  tor  informa- 
tion. 

Title  II,  food,  combines  two  bills  which 
were  introduced  earlier  in  this  Congress 
by  most  of  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Parts  A.  B.  and  C  of  title  n  con- 
stitute the  text  of  H.R.  11448,  the  "Food 
Amendments  of  1973,"  providing  for 
food  labeling  for  dating,  nutrition,  and 
ingredients,  registration  of  food  estab- 
lishments, and  inspection  of  food  estab- 
lishments. Part  D  of  tiUe  H  Is  the  text  of 
HJt.  11447,  the  "Pood  Establishment  Re- 
porting Act,"  which  would  authorize  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  to  issue 
orders  requiring  the  submission  of  infor- 
mation by  food  establishments  to  assist 
it  in  carrying  out  the  food  provisions 
of  the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

Title  in,  cosmetics,  is  the  only  entirely 
new  provision  of  this  proposed  legislation. 
It  provides  for  the  registration  of  cos- 
metic processing  establishments,  a  listing 
of  ingredients  of  cosmetics,  tmd  requires 
manufacturers  or  distributors  of  cosmet- 
ics to  substantiate  the  safety  of  their  cos- 
metics prior  to  initial  commercial  dis- 
tribution. 

I  would  hasten  to  assure  l»oth  my  col- 
leagues and  the  interested  public  that 
the  introduction  of  this  measure  by  my- 
self and  my  colleagues  on  the  subcom- 
mittee is  not  meant  to  imply  that  we 
consider  this  to  be  a  perfect  bill.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  receiving  substantial 
input  from  witnesses  during  hearings 
when  we  will  consider  not  only  this  bill 
but  an  administration  proi>osal  which 
substantially  increases  the  procedural  au- 
thority of  the  Pood  and  Dn|g  Adminis- 
tration. 

Both  the  administration  lilll  and  this 
proposal  grant  the  PDA  sttbpena  and 
other  discovery  powers.  I  firmly  believe 
that  such  Increased  authority  Is  neces- 
sary if  FDA  is  to  t}e  an  effective  enforcer 
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of  its  statutes,  but  I  am  concerned  with 
their  relationship  to  the  criminal  penal- 
ties presently  provided  for  in  the  act.  It 
may  be  that  if  new  discovery  authority 
is  included,  provisions  for  civil  penalties 
.should  be  added  to  the  act,  and  notice 
be  required  prior  to  demands  for  evi- 
dence which  might  lead  to  criminal  pros- 
ecutions. I  am  requesting  therefore,  that 
both  the  administration  witnesses  and 
the  public  witnesses  that  appear  during 
the  hearings  address  themselves  to  this 
problem. 

I  am  attaching  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration Act.  This  is  a  complex  bill  of  gi-eat 
significance  and  public  interest,  and  I 
feel  it  is  important  to  give  this  analysis 
wide  dissemination. 

The  analysis  follows: 
Food     and     Dritg     Administration      Arr — 

SSCnON-BT-SSCTION   ANALYSIS 

TITLE  I— POOD  AND  DRtTO 
ADMINISTKA'nON 

Sec.  101.  Would  add  new  sections  to  the 
end  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  321  et  seq.),  numbered  sec- 
tions 903-09. 

Section  903.  Establishment  of  Administra- 
tion.  'Would  create  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  a  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  ("Administration"). 
This  provision  would  thus  provide  a  statu- 
tory basis  for  the  existence  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  and  would  retain 
the  agency  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Section  904.  Commissioner.  Section  904(a) 
calls  for  appointment  by  the  President,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  of  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Administration  who 
shall  administer  and  enforce  the  laws  sub- 
ject to  his  Jurisdiction  (listed  In  section 
103).  At  present  the  Commissioner  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  there 
are  no  advice  and  consent  requirements. 

Section  904(b)  requires  the  Commissioner 
to  appoint  a  General  Counsel  for  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

Section  904(c)  outlines  the  powers  of  the 
Commissioner.  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  (1)  direct  and  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  Administration;  (2)  employ 
and  direct  all  personnel;  (3)  employ  ex- 
perts and  consultants;  (4)  appoint  advisory 
committees;  (5)  promitlgate  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  authorized  in  the  laws  sub- 
ject to  his  Jurisdiction;   (6)  issue  subpenas; 

(7)  make  Investigations  to  determine  wheth- 
er persons  have  violated  the  law  (including 
issuance,  in  accordance  with  regulations, 
of  demands  for  evidence  or  answers  in 
writing  to  specific  questions,  which  orders 
may  be  enforced  in  the  appropriate  United 
States  district  court  upon  application  of  the 
Attorney    Oenerel    or    the    Commissioner); 

(8)  utilize  services,  personnel,  and  facilities 
of  other  Federal  agencies  and  of  State  and 
private  agencies  or  instrumentalities;  (9) 
enter  Into  and  perform  contracts,  leases,  co- 
operative agreements,  grants,  and  other 
transactions:  (10)  accept  gUts  and  uncom- 
pensated aervlces:  (11)  designate  representa- 
tives to  committees  maintaining  liaison  with 
Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  and  inde- 
pendent standard-setting  bodies;  (12)  con- 
struct necessary  research  and  test  facilities 
(subject  to  Congressional  authorlaatlon  and 
appropriation  of  funds);  (13)  conduct  pub- 
110  hesitogs  anywhere  In  the  United  States: 

(14)  conduct  continuing  studies  of  health 
impairments  and  economic  losses  asaoclated 
'"'1th  products  subject  to  his  jurlsdletlon; 

(15)  conduct  research  conoemlng  safety  of 
products  subject  to  his  Jurladlotlon  and  de- 
velop methods  aiMl  testing  devices;  (16) 
offer    training    in    investigation    sntf    teat 


methods  and  assist  in  development  of  safety 
standards  and  test  methods;  (17)  under- 
take other  duties  luider  the  laws  subject  to 
his  Jurisdiction  Including  those  enumerated 
In  such  laws;  and  (18)  delegate  any  of  Ills 
functions  and  duties,  other  than  subpena 
powers  or  powers  to  issue  demands  for  evi- 
dence or  written  answers,  to  other  officers 
of  the  Administration. 

Section  904(d)  would  enable  the  Commis- 
sioner to  take  certain  action  In  the  courts 
through  his  own  legal  representative.  This 
could  occur  upon  the  failure  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  initiate,  within  seven  days  after 
the  Commissioner's  request,  action  to  enjoin 
any  violation  of  law,  seize  any  article,  obtain 
a  temporary  restraining  order,  or  enforce  a 
subpena  or  order  or  require  access  to  docu- 
mentary evidence  pursuant  to  section  904 
(c)  (6)  or  (7). 

Sec.  905.  Duties  of  the  Commissioner.  Sec- 
tion 905  outlines  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. The  Commissioner  shall  (1)  enforce 
laws  he  is  required  to  administer;  (2)  pub- 
lish notice  of  any  proposed  public  hearing  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  afford  a  reasonable 
opportunity  for  all  Interested  persons  to 
present  relevant  testimony  and  data;  (3) 
upon  request,  furnish  requests  for  legisla- 
tive proposals  direcUy  to  committees  of  Con- 
gress; (4)  subject  to  provisions  of  laws  sub- 
ject to  his  Jurisdiction,  make  available  prod- 
ucts that  will  promote  the  public  health  and 
welfare;  (5)  attempt  to  eliminate  products 
presenting  unreasonable  health  risk  com- 
pared to  benefit;  (6)  establish  a  capabUlty 
for  product  evaluation  and  benefit  risk 
analysis;  (7)  establish  an  interdisciplinary 
epidemiology  capability  and  undertake  In- 
vestigations; (8)  establsh  a  scientific  capa- 
bility for  product  evaluation,  hazard  detec- 
tion, test  method  development,  and  quality 
control  requirements,  and  (9)  utUise  field 
operations  to  evaluate  products,  detect  prod- 
ucts that  may  be  hazardotis,  monitor  com- 
pliance, report  violations,  and  assist  in 
enforcement. 

Sec.  906.  Ohligatiorts  of  Administration 
Contractors.  Section  904 (a)  would  require 
that  those  who  receive  assistance  under  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  pur- 
suant to  grants  and  contracts  entered  into 
other  than  through  competitive  bidding  pro- 
cedures shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Com- 
missioner shall  prescribe  including  certain 
fiscal  records  specified  in  the  subsection 

Section  904(b)  would  reqiUre  that  the 
Commissioner  and  the  ComptroUer  General 
of  the  United  States,  or  their  representative 
be  given  access  to  pertinent  records  f<»  the 
purpose  of  audit  and  examination. 

Sec.  907.  Cooperation  of  Federal  agencies. 
Section  907(a)  would  authorize  each  federal 
agency,  upon  request  of  the  Commissioner 
to  assist  the  Administration  by  making  its 
services,  personnel  and  faculties  available 
with  or  without  reimbursement,  and  by 
furnishing  to  the  Administration  informa- 
tion as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably 
determine  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
the  performance  of  Its  functions. 

Section  907(b)  would  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner  to  utilize  the  resources  and  facUi- 
ties  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  m 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement,  to  enforce  complianoe  or 
:fiH°*^?  Puiposes  related  to  his  suthorttles 
under  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 

Act. 

onf'*^"  ^-  ^oope^a"©*  v>ith  States.  Section 
908  woiUd  require  the  Oommlssloner  to  estab- 
lish  a  program  to  promote  Federal-SUte  co- 
operation for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  Act,  Including  acceptance  erf  assistance 
from  State  or  local  autborltlM  and  commis- 
sioning of  qualified  Stats  or  local  offlcUls 
as  officers  of  the  Commissioner  to  conduct 
examinations,  mvestlgatlons,  and  Insoec- 
tlons.  — »i~»- 

Ssc.  900.  Limitation  of  Construction  Au- 
thority.  Section  900  proiilblts  use  of  fimds 


appropriated  to  carry  out  the  Act  to  plan, 
design,  or  construct  any  research  or  te^ 
faculties  unless  speciflcaUy  authorized  bt 
Congress  by  other  laws. 

Sec.  102.  Executive  Schedule  Level  of  Com- 
missioner.  Section  102  would  amend  5  U.S.{  . 
§  5315  and  place  the  Conunlssloner,  Pood  an  1 
Drug  Administration,  In  executive  level  J\  . 
Sec.  103.  Transfers.  Section  103(a)  woul  1 
transfer  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Pool 
and  Drug  Administration  all  functions  of  ths 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  WelfarJ, 
except  those  reserved  in  section  103(e),  unl- 
der  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act;  the  PUled  Milk  Act;  the  Federal  Imporfc 
and  MUk  Act;  the  Tea  Importation  Act;  th» 
Federal  Caustic  Poison  Act;  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act;  subpart  3  of  part  ['' 
of  title  III  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(relating  to  electronic  product  radiation); 
sections  301,  308,  311,  315  and  361  of  th  s 
Public  Health  Service  Act  insofar  as  sue  i 
sections  relate  to  food,  drugs,  devices,  cos- 
metics,  electronic  products,  and  other  prod- 
ucts  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
missioner;  section  351  and  352  of  the  Publlt 
Health  Service  Act  (relating  to  biological 
products) ;  and  the  Egg  Products  Inspectioa 
Act. 

Section  103(b)  would  transfer  to  the  Com. 
missioner  any  other  function,  other  than  i, 
function  reserved  by  section  103(e),  whicli 
was  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  HEW  by  stat . 
ute  or  reorganization  plan,  and  delegated  vt 
or  administered  by  the  PDA  immediately  be  • 
fore  the  effective  date  of  the  section. 

Section  103(c)  would  transfer  to  the  Com  ■ 
missioner  all  personnel,  property,  records,  ob  ■ 
ligations,  commitments,  and  unexpendeil 
balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  used  primarily  with  respect  tj 
any  office,  bureau,  or  function  transferred 
under  this  section. 

Section    103(d)    would    require    the   Civil 
Service  Commission  to  establish  criteria,  ii; 
consultation  with  the  Commissioner,  when 
preparing  competitive  examinations  for  posi 
tions  In  the  Administration. 

Section  103(e)  would  reserve  to  the  Secre 
tary  of  HEW  from  the  authority  transferre: 
in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  any  fimction  th( 
performance  of  which  materially  affects  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  not  transferred  oi 
requires  the  resolution  of  major  Issues  of  na- 
tional health  policy. 

Section  103(f)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  delegate  additional  functions  to  the 
Commissioner. 

Sec.  104.  Savings  Provision.  Section  104 
would  assure  an  orderly  transition  by  pro- 
viding that  aU  laws  transferred  shall  remain 
in  full  force  and  effect.  Furthermore,  all  or- 
ders, rules,  regulations,  permits,  or  othei 
privUeges  would  continue  in  effect,  and  nc 
suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  would  abate 
by  reason  by  the  transfers. 

Sec.  105.  Effective  Date;  Initial  Appoint- 
ment  of  Officers.  Section  105(a)  provides  that 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  Act  shall 
take  effect  90  days  after  the  Commissioner 
takes  office,  or  on  such  prior  date  as  the 
President  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. 

Section  105(b)  authorizes  appointment  of 
officers  provided  to  the  Act  at  any  time  for 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  notwith- 
standing section  100(a). 

TITtiE  n — ^FOOD 

Title  II  may  be  cited  as  the  "Food  Amend- 
ments of  1974." 

PAST  A rOOO  LABXUKC 

Ssc.  201.  nndinffs  and  Declaration.  Dec- 
laration of  finding  that  uniform  food  Ubellng 
will  enhance  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
public  and  avoid  confusion,  and  that  addl- ' 
tional  conflicting  and  nonuniform  State  and 
local  Uws  regarding  food  Ubellng  dlscrlml 
nates  sgalnst  and  depresses  interstate  com 
merce  m  foods. 
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8cc.  202.  Food  Data.  Amends  section  403  of 
tlte  Federal  Food.  Dnig,  And  Coemetlc  Act  to 
provide  that  food  Is  mlsbnuided  IT  Its  p>rk»gn 
or  label  contains  any  Hating  information  un- 
less In  accord  with  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary. Regulations  promulgated  under  this 
section  shall: 

(1)  Identify  foods  for  which  dating  In- 
formation Is  necessary  to  prevent  violations 
of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act; 

(3)  Require  such  foods  to  bear  on  the 
package  or  label  information  on  the  date 
beyond  which  the  food  should  not  be  sold 
at  retaU  (aeU  date)  or  the  date  beyond 
Which  such  food  should  not  be  used  or  con- 
sumed (use  date): 

(3)  Require  that  such  date  shall  be  con- 
spicuously displayed  and  readily  under- 
standable by  consumers  without  reference  to 
any  codes; 

(4)  Require  that  such  date  be  clearly  Iden- 
tified as  to  whether  It  Is  a  sell  date  or  use 
date; 

(6)  Requlr«  a  statement  on  the  package  or 
label  for  recommended  storage  conditions 
If  such  storsge  conditions  are  other  than 
at  room  temperature; 

(«)  Prohlbtt  the  use  of  other  dating  In- 
formation which  mlg^t  be  confused  with 
the  sell  or  use  date; 

(7)  For  food  for  which  a  finding  has  not 
been  made  that  dating  Is  needed  to  prevent 
▼Matlona  of  the  Act,  prohibit  the  use  of 
sen  or  use  dates  except  In  accord  with  the 
requirement  of  paragraphs   (l)-(S)    above. 

The  Secretary  shall  have  the  authority  to 
determhie,  after  notice  and  hearing,  that  a 
atatement  regarding  a  date  or  storage  con- 
dition Is  misleading  to  consumers. 

8»c.  aos.  Section  801  of  the  Federal  Ptood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  la  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  it  Is  a  prohibited  act  to  sell  or 
dlq>lay  for  sale  packaged  food  containing 
a  date  pursuant  to  regulations  under  sec- 
tion 403  (as  amended  by  section  102  of  this 
Aet)  If  the  date  tias  expired,  unless  the  food 

(1)  Clearly  Identified  as  being  beyond  such 
date;  and 

(2)  Separated  from  other  foods. 

Sxc.  304.  Food  Nutrition  Lalteling.  Amends 
■eetlon  403  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  that  food  is  mis- 
branded  If  It  puriwrts  to  be  a  food  to  which 
nutrients  have  been  added  or  which  claims 
some  nutritional  value  In  Its  labeling  or  ad- 
TsrtUJng  unless  nutrition  Information  on 
the  labeling  is  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions promulgated   by  the  Secretary. 

Sk:.  205.  Food  Ingredient  Labeling.  Sec- 
tton  aos  (a)  strikes  the  sentence  In  section 
401  of  the  Act  which  requires  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  designate  those  optional  ingre- 
dients which  should  appear  on  the  label  of 
foods  subject  to  a  standard.  (This  sentence 
hai  been  interpreted  as  not  permitting  the 
Secretary  to  require  that  mandatory  Ingredi- 
ents be  so  listed.) 

Section  30S(b)  amends  section  403  of  the 
Act  to  deem  a  food  mlstoanded  if  it  purports 
to  be  or  Is  labeled  as  being  a  food  for  which 
a  standard  of  Identity  has  been  established 
nnleas  It  confonns  to  such  standard  or  If  Its 
label  bears  the  name  of  the  food  specified  tn 
the  standard. 

Section  a06(c)  (1)  amends  Section  403  of 
the  Act  to  require  labels  of  aU  foods,  wheth- 
er or  not  subject  to  a  standard,  to  bear 
the  common  or  usual  name  of  the  food,  and 
In  ttM  eaae  of  food  fabricated  from  two  or 
more  Ingredients,  the  oonunon  or  usual 
name  of  such  incredtents  except  that  spices, 
flavarlags.  and  colorings  may  be  designated 
as  such.  To  the  extent  that  compliance  to 
tUs  pnwlsJon  U  Impracticable  or  results  In 
deception,  the  Secretary  may  Issue  exemp- 


Seetkm  Ml(e)  (1)  fortaber  amends  section 
4M  to  provide  tbat  the  Mat  of  Ingiedlents 
shall  be  In  the  order  of  their  piedotnlnance. 


Sbc.  206.  Effect  on  State  Laws.  Amend 
chapter  IX  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  add  a  new  section  expressing  Congres- 
sional intent  to  STipersede  all  laws  of  the 
States  or  political  subdivision  thereof  which 
now  or  may  hereafter  requira  information  on 
the  package  or  labeling  of  a  food  which  is 
different  from  or  in  addition  to  Information 
required  on  the  label  or  labeling  of  food  un- 
der misbranding  provisions  feec.  403)  of  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosemtic  Act,  and  to  su- 
persede all  such  laws  which  bear  on  the  com- 
positional reqiilrements  that  differ  from 
standards  established  under  section  401  of 
the  act  (relating  to  standards  and  definitions 
for  food)  except  that  States  are  authorized 
to  establish  higher  compositional  require- 
ments for  food  produced  within  the  State. 

Spc.  207.  Effective  Date.  Aiaendments  made 
by  this  Title  shall  take  effect  on  enactment 
except  that  the  effective  date  of  any  regula- 
tions shall  not  be  earlier  than  the  first  day 
of  the  sixth  month  after  the  regulations  are 
published  as  final  orders  with  respect  to  new 
or  changed  labels  printed  thereafter,  and  the 
first  day  of  the  thirty  sixth  month  after  the 
final  regulations  are  published  with  respect 
to  other  (not  new  or  changed)  labels. 

PAXT    B ^FOOD    ESTABUSHMENT    REGISTRATION 

See.  208.  Findings  and  Deelarations.  Dec- 
laration of  policy  providing  that  firms  en- 
gaged wholly  in  Intrastate  commerce  shall  be 
subject  to  registration  and  ii)si>ection  under 
this  section. 

Sec.  209.  Registration  of  Food  Processors. 
Amends  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  by  adding  a  new  section  410. 

410(a).  Defines:  (1)  the  term  "name"'  to 
include  the  name  of  partners  in  the  case  of 
a  partnership  and  the  names  of  principal 
corporation  officers  and  the  state  of  incorpo- 
ration with  respect  to  corporations;  and  (2) 
the  terms  "processing"  and  "processed"  to  in- 
clude manufacturing,  processing,  packaging, 
Importing,  or  otherwise  handling  food. 

410(b).  On  or  before  December  31  of  every 
even  numbered  year  each  person  who  proc- 
esses food  shall  register  his  came,  places  of 
business,  and  a  complete  list  (in  such  form 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regulation) 
of  all  foods  or  classes  of  foods  processed  in 
such  establishments  and  the  type  of  process- 
ing being  carried  out.  For  the  purpose  of 
uniformity,  the  Secretary  may  define  by  regu- 
lation food  classes  and  types  of  processing 
which  shall  be  proposed  witfcln  60  days  of 
enactment.  The  Secretary  may  also  require 
annual  registration  If  he  fi^ds  this  neces- 
sary. 

410(c).  Persons  upon  first  beginning  the 
processing  of  foods  shall  Immediately  register 
with  the  Secretary. 

410(d).  Persons  registered  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  Immediately  register  additional 
establtrtiments  in  which  they  begin  process- 
ing food. 

410(e).  The  Secretary  may  assign  a  regis- 
tration number  to  any  person  or  establish- 
ment. 

410(f).  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
for  inspection  by  the  public  any  registration 
filed  under  this  section  except  trade  secret 
or  oonfldential  information. 

410(g).  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
exempt  classes  of  persons  if  registration  is 
not  necessary  for  protection  of  the  public 
health.  (Establishments  under  the  exclusive 
jurtsdlctton  ot  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agrlcultiire  pursuant  to  the  Acts  relating 
to  meat,  poultry,  and  eggs  shall  be  exempt. ) 

410(h).  BstaWishments  registered  under 
this  seotlon  shall  be  subject  to  Inspection. 

fco.  210.  Sec.  301  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drag,  and  Coemetlc  Act  Is  amended  to  make 
fallore  to  reglatw  a  prohibited  act. 

Jtac.  211.  Sec.  403  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  anvended  to  provide  that 
food  from  an  establishment  not  properly 
registered  Is  mlsbranded. 

Sac.  212.  Amends  section  $01(8)  of  such 
Act   to  provide   that  the  Secretary  of  the 


Treasury  shall  refuse  entry  of  any  food 
offered  for  importation  Into  the  United  States 
which  was  not  processed  by  an  establishment 
registered  pursuant  to  section  410. 

Sec.  213.  The  provision  making  it  a  pro- 
hibited act  not  to  register  and  providing  that 
food  is  mlsbranded  or  the  provision  to  refuse 
entry  If  food  is  from  a  nonreglstered  plant 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  calendar  month  after  enactment. 

(b)  Persons  may,  however,  register  within 
such  seven  months  of  enactment  and  sucH 
registration  will  be  considered  as  In  compli- 
ance for  the  year  1974.  If  such  registration 
made  within  such  seven  month  period  is  In 
the  year  1975,  such  registration  shall  be 
deemed  as  in  compliance  with  this  section 
for  the  year  1975. 

PART  C — FOOD  INSPECTION   AI«>   CEITICAI, 
CONTHOI,  POINTS 

Sec.  214  (a) .  Amends  Section  704  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
provide  that  inspection  of  food  establish- 
ments shall  extend  to  critical  Control  points 
records  bearing  on  whether  or  not  a  food  is 
adulterated,  if  the  Secretary  determines  ac- 
cess to  such  records  Is  necessary.  Critical 
control  points  records  shall  fee  limited  to 
process  flow  diagrams,  analytic«a  procediu-es, 
quality  assurance  manuals,  complaints,  and 
certain  of  the  specified  materials  bearing  on  ' 
whether  or  not  the  food  may  be  adulterated. 
Such  records  which  constitute  trade  secrets 
or  other  confidential  information  shall  be 
protected  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Conforming  amendment  to  section  704. 

Sec.  215.  Chapter  IV  of  the  JfMeral  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  sections,  411  and  412. 

Sec.  411.  Critical  Control  Paints  Systems. 

41  Ha) .  Within  180  days  of  enactment,  food 
processors  shall  establish  and  put  in  writing 
a  critical  control  points  system  which  shall 
identify  the  critical  control  ^Ints  In  the 
processing  chain,  evaluate  the  hazards  associ- 
ated with  these  points,  and  ostabllsh  ade- 
quate control  and  monitoring  ut  such  points. 

411  (b) .  Critical  control  points  system  shall 
be  reviewed  annually  by  processors. 

411  (c).  The  written  document  setting  out 
the  critical  control  points  system  shall  be 
maintained  for  two  years  and  ehall  be  sub- 
ject  to   inspection  by  the  Sectetary. 

Sec.  412.  Establishment  of  Critical  Control 
Points  Standards. 

412(a).  Whenever  the  Secret»ry  finds  that 
food  is  being  processed  at  a  significant  n\im- 
Ijer  of  establishments  in  a  maimer  that  may 
present  an  unreasonable  risk  o|  adulteration 
he  may  establish  critical  control  point  stand- 
ards to  reduce  such  risks.  Periodic  evalua- 
tions of  such  standard  is  required  to  refiect 
new  information  or  changes  in  the  methods 
of  processing  food. 

412(b) .  This  subsection  sets  lorth  the  pro- 
cedure for  establishing  such  standards.  A  pro- 
ceeding to  establish  a  standanl  shall  begin 
by  notice  in  the  Federal  Beglstv  which  shall 
describe  the  food  to  be  subject  to  the  stand- 
ard, the  hazards  Intended  to  be  controlled, 
and  any  relevant  standards  which  exist.  Such 
notice  shall  also  cwitaln  an  kivltatlon  for 
any  Interested  party  to  offer  to  develop  such 
a  standard. 

412(c).  If  the  Secretary  finds  an  existing 
standard  is  sufficient,  he  may  publish  such 
standard  as  a  propoeied  standard. 

412(d)  (1) .  The  Secretary  may  accept  offers 
to  develop  proposed  standard*  if  he  finds 
that  the  offo-or  Is  competent  to  undertake 
such  development. 

412(d)  (2) .  The  Secretary  shall  publish  the 
name  of  any  person  whose  offer  Is  accepted 
and  a  siunmary  of  the  conditions  pertaining 
thereto. 

412(d)(3).  The  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion require  that  any  standaitls  develoi>ed 
by  an  offeror  shall  be  supporteil  by  appropri- 
ate test  data,  and  that  the  standards  Include 
analytical  methods  for  measurement  of  com- 
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pllance.  and  that  Interested  persons  were 
provided  adequate  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate. The  Secretary  shall  also  have  authority 
to  require  the  maintenance  of  records  per- 
taining to  the  manner  In  which  the  stand- 
ards were  developed  including  any  comments 
received. 

412(e).  If  the  Secretary  has  not  published 
an  existing  standard  or  there  was  no  com- 
petent offeror  or  the  offeror  fails  to  develop 
an  appropriate  standard  the  Secretary  may, 
on  his  own,  develop  a  proposed  standard. 

412(f) .  A  critical  control  points  standard 
shall  designate  any  or  aU  of  the  following: 

(1)  the  food  subject  to  the  standard; 

(2)  the  critical  control  points; 

(3)  contaminants  or  practices  Intended  to 
be  eliminated  or  improved; 

(4)  sample  and  analysis  methods  to  be 
used  at  critical  control  points;  and 

(6)  the  circumstances  under  which  reports 
of  test  results  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

412(g).  As  soon  as  practicable,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  a  proposed  critical  control 
points  standard.  Interested  persons  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  data  or  other 
Information  upon  which  the  standard  Is 
based.  The  Secretary  shall  also  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  oral  presentation  for 
data,  views,  and  arguments  concerning  such 
standard.  A  transcript  of  such  presentation 
Is  required. 

412(h).  Withtn  60  days  of  the  publication 
of  the  proposed  standard  adversely  affected 
persons  shall  be  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  have  the  standard  referred  to  an  advisory 
committee  requiring  any  sdentlflc  or  tech- 
nical aspects.  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
the  advisory  committee  from  appropriately 
diversified  professional  and  technical  fields. 
Members  may  be  nominated  by  appropriate 
sclentmc,  trade,  or  consumer  gronps  and  a 
representative  erf  consumer  Interests  and  a 
representative  of  Industry  Interests  shall  be 
appointed  as  non-voting  members  of  the 
advisory  committee.  Members  of  the  advisory 
committee  may  be  compensated  (not  to  ex- 
ceed OS-18)  and  shall  receive  adminlstraUve 
support  from  the  Secretary. 

412(1).  After  considering  all  data  before 
him.  Including  reports  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, the  Secretary  shaU  publish  a  final 
critical  control  points  standard  (which  shall 
not  be  effective  lor  at  least  60  days)  or 
terminate  the  proceeding.  Prior  to  promul- 
gating a  final  standard,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  the  risk  of  hazard  the  standard  is 
designed  to  eliminate,  the  number  of  foods 
subject  to  the  standard,  the  utUlty,  cost  or 
avallabUlty  of  such  food,  and  means  of 
achieving  the  objectives  of  the  standard  with 
minimal  adverse  effects  on  completion  or 
commercial  practices. 

412 (J).  The  Secretary  may  revoke  stand- 
ards In  whole  or  in  i>art  If  a  need  therefor  no 
longer  exists.  The  Secretary  shall  publish  his 
reasons  for  such  revocation  and  permit 
Interested  persons  to  present  their  views 
orally  or  in  writing  with  respect  to  such 
proposed  revocation.  As  soon  as  practicable 
thereafter  the  Secretary  shall  by  final  order 
act  upon  such  proposal. 

412(k).  Secretary  may  amend  a  standard 
Such  amendment  shall  be  subject  to  5  UJS  C 
553  and  an  opportunity  to  present  orally! 
views  and  arguments.  Interested  persons  may 
request  referral  to  an  advisory  committee 

412(1)  Orders  promulgating,  amending  or 
revoking  standards  shaU  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  other 
approprUte  circuit.  The  Secretary  shall  file 
all  underlying  data  and  recommendations  of 
the  advisory  committee  with  the  court.  Find- 
ings of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  facts,  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive. 

412(m).   Immediate    action    to  modify   a 
crt\.lcal  control  points  standard  may  be  taken 
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when  there  is  an  Immediate  threat  to  public 
health.  The  i»x>ceedlnga  provided  for  In  this 
section  ShaU  be  Instituted  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable thereafter. 

412  (n).  Persons  required  to  comply  with 
the  critical  control  points  standard  shall 
maintain  certain  records  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

412(o).  This  section  shaU  not  be  construed 
to  exempt  persons  from  other  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

412(p).  The  Secretary  may  exempt  foods 
or  classes  of  foods  from  this  section  when 
such  action  is  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
protection  of  the  public  health. 

Sec  216(a).  Section  301  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  to 
provide  that  failure  to  establish  a  critical 
control  points  system  is  a  prohibited  act  and 
that  failure  to  comply  with  a  critical  control 
points  standard  is  also  a  prohibited  act. 

(b)  Section  402  of  the  Act  Is  amended  to 
provide  that  food  from  an  establishment 
not  operated  In  compliance  with  a  critical 
control  points  standard  is  adulterated. 

(c)  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  to  provide 
failure  to  provide  access  to  the  records  re- 
quired under  sections  411  and  412,  shall  be  a 
prohibited  act. 

Sec.  217.  This  part  shall  take  effect  imme- 
diately upon  its  enactment. 

PART    D FOOD    ESTASUSBMENT    KKPOKTINC 

Sec.  218.  Amends  chapter  HI  of  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Coemetlc  Act  to  add  a  new 
section  306. 

308(a) .  The  Secretary  would  be  authmrised 
to  issue  orders  requiring  persons  or  classes  of 
persons  manufacturing,  preparing,  packag- 
ing, labeling,  or  holding  food  to  submit  to 
him  information,  documents,  records,  or  data 
in  their  possession  which  may  assist  htai  In 
carrying  out  the  food  provisions  (cht^ter 
IV)  of  the  Act.  Such  orders  shall  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  or  sent  to  any  such 
person  and  may  require  the  submission  of 
annual  or  special  reports  or  answers  in  writ- 
ing to  specific  questions  within  90  days  after 
such  notice.  Each  order  shall  specify  the  In- 
formation to  be  submitted  with  reasonable 
particularity. 

308(b).  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  are  given  jurisdiction  to  enforce  sec- 
tion 308(a)  orders  upon  {4>plicstloD  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  of  the  Secretary.  Such 
an  action  may  l)e  brought  in  the  district 
court  for  the  district  wherein  the  person  or 
establishment  Is  found  t»  transacts  business. 
308(c).  Information  obtained  through  sec- 
tion 308(a)  orders  (except  fca  Information 
In  records  required  to  be  kept  under  other 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
CosmeUc  Act)  shall  not  be  used  as  evidence 
in  any  criminal  proceeding  brought  against 
an  individual  pursuant  to  section  303  of  the 
Act. 

308(d) .  Information  which  Is  a  trade  secret 
and  other  confidential  Information  shall  not 
be  made  public  In  the  abseiMx  of  a  waiver 
of  confidentiality  from  the  person  from  whom 
the  Information  was  obtained. 

TTIl^  m— COSMEncS 
Sec.  301.  Declaration  of  finding  that  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  for  registration  and  In- 
specUon  of  aU  establishments  In  which 
cosmetics  are  manufactured,  processed 
prepared,  packaged,  labeled,  or  held  and  that 
the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  tn 
cosmetics,  without  provision  fM-  registration 
of  establishments  engaged  only  in  Intrastate 
commerce  would  discriminate  against  and 
depress  interstate  commerce  in  such 
cosmetics. 

Sec.  302.  ReglstratJon  of  Coemetlc  Proces- 
sors and  Cosmetic  Vonnules. 

Section  302  amends  the  VMeral  rooi,  Urv^ 
and  Cosmetic  Act  by  adding  s  new  ssetlan 
604. 
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604(a)  defines  terms  used  in  the  section. 

(1)  The  terms  "process,"  "processed,"  or 
"processing"  Include  manufacturing,  process- 
ing, preparing,  packaging,  or  holding  a 
cosmetic. 

(2)  The  term  "name"  shall  include  in  the 
case  of  a  partnership  the  name  of  each  part- 
ner, and  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  the 
name  appearing  on  the  corporation  s  charter 
and  of  each  principal  corpcxate  officer  and 
director  and  the  State  of  incorporation. 

(3)  The  term  "owns  or  operates"  means 
any  person  who  owns,  operates,  leases,  char- 
ters, or  controls  any  establishment  used  in 
processing  a  cosmetic. 

(4)  The  term  "establishment"  means  the 
premises,  buUding.  structures,  and  facilities 
used  in  processing  cosmetics. 

604(b)  On  or  before  December  31  of  each 
year,  every  person  who  processes  cosmetics 
shall  register  his  name,  place  of  business,  and 
the  location  of  each  establishment. 

604(c)  Persons  upon  first  beginning  the 
processing  of  cosmetics  shall  immediately 
regUter  with  the  Secretary. 

604(d)  Persons  registered  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  immediately  register  additional 
establishments  in  which  they  begin  process- 
ing cosmetics. 

604(e)  ( 1 )  Every  person  required  to  register 
shall  include  the  follow  Uig  information  in  the 
manner  and  form  requested  by  the  Secretary : 

(A)  A  Ust  of  each  cosmetic  processed  to 
each  establishment  by  brand  name. 

(B)  The  product  category  of  each  jMDduct. 

(C)  A  list  of  each  Ingredient  used  In  any 
cosmetic  In  descending  order  of  predomi- 
nance by  weight  including  the  percentage  of 
each  ingredient  In  the  product.  A  proprietary 
mUture  of  Ingredients  may  be  permitted  by 
the  Secretary  if  designated  as  such  and  the 
suppUer  ocHnpUes  with  the  other  require- 
ments of  this  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  also  require  the 
submission  of  the  following  information: 

(A)  A  quantitative  Ust  of  ingredients  of 
any  cosmetic  or  class  of  cosmetic. 

(B)  A  list  erf  all  cosmetics  that  Include  a 
particular  ingredient,  or  for  which  a  partic- 
ular claim  Is  made,  or  fall  In  a  particular 
class. 

(C)  Samples  of  the  labeling  of  any  cos- 
metic. 

(3)  Information  previously  submitted  shall 
not  be  required  In  any  subsequent  registra- 
tion but  the  yearly  registration  must  contain 
all  changes  in  information  previously  sub- 
mitted. Tlie  Secretary  shall  specify  any 
changes  In  information  which  wUI  be  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  earUer  than  the 
yearly  registration. 

(4)  Persons  registered  shall  notify  the  Sec- 
retary of  any  discontinuance  of  a  coemetlc 
from  processing  for  commercial  distribution 
and  a  summary  of  the  reasons  for  discontinu- 
ance shall  be  provided  to  the  Secretary. 

604(f)  The  Secretary  may  assign  a  registra- 
tlon  number  to  any  person  or  establishment 

604(g)  Any  registration  med  under  this 
section  will  be  available  for  inspection  by 
the  public  except  for  trade  secrets  or  con- 
fidential information  (which  shall  Include 
quantitative  or  seml-quantltatlve  composi- 
tions of  cosmetics) . 

604(h)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
exempt  any  class  of  persons  or  establish- 
mente  from  this  section  if  '^gistratlon  is  not 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health. 

a04(i)  Every  registered  establishment  Is 
subject  to  inspection  pursuant  to  section  704 

Sec.  308.  Coametic  Safety.  Section  303 (a) 
strikes  the  provision  in  section  601  (s)  of  the 
'^deral  Ftood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  ex- 
empting coal  tar  hair  dye  from  the  Act  U 
such  dye  bears  specified  warning  labeling 

(b)  Amends  Chapter  VI  of  the  Food.  Drug 
and  OosmeUe  Aet  to  add  a  new  section  806. 

Sectloo  •06(a)  requires  manafacturers  or 
distributors    to   subst«mth»te   the   safety  of 
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tbelr  ooomeUcs,  m  prwciibed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, before  beginning  oommerdal  distribu- 
tion. Tb«  Secretary  may,  before  prescribing 
Bucta  tests,  obtain  all  existing  data  about 
the  safety  of  cosmetics  to  determine  priorities 
and  exemptions.  The  Secretary  Is  requlnd 
to  consult  with  Interested  consumer,  profes- 
slonal,  and  Industry  organizations.  The  man- 
ufacturer or  distributor  Is  required  to  main- 
tain documentation  of  such  substantiation 
for  two  years. 

Section  606(b)  requires  a  manufacturer 
or  distributor  to  submit  to  the  Secretary 
summary  Information  relevant  to  accidental 
IngesUon  or  misuse  of  such  cosmetic,  before 
commercial  distribution.  Such  information 
will  be  avallatde  to  the  public  through  poison 
control  oentetB. 

Section  606(0)  reqtUres  the  manufacturer 
or  distributor  of  a  product  which  falls  with- 
in any  screening  level  defining  the  product 
as  toxic,  an  Irritant  or  a  eensltlaer  must 
notify  the  Secretary  of  8u<A  fact.  The  notifi- 
cation sbaU  Include  the  formulation,  results 
of  screening  tests,  and  the  manufacturer's 
intentions  as  to  distribution  of  the  cosmetic 
oommcrdaUy. 

Section  806(d)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
establish  a  central  information  office  through 
which  any  Information  obtained  under  this 
section  will  b«  available  to  doct<x^,  hospitals, 
poison  oootrol  canters,  and  others  requesting 
Information  coDcemlng  treatment  of  a  per- 
son Injured  by  a  cosmetic. 

SacttOQ  605(e)  exMxq>ts  from  any  require- 
ment of  this  section  any  cosmetic  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  requirement  Is 
not  neoesMry  to  protect  the  pubUc  health. 

Seotloa  006  (f)  provides  definitions  for  the 
terms  "torto,"  "aanattUnr,"  and  "irritant. " 

Sac.  304.  Co0met1o  tdbeling.  Section  304(a) 
amends  sMtlon  803  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Ckxmetlc  Act  to  add  a  new  section 
(8)  requiring  a  oosmetle  label  to  bear,  con- 
spicuously and  In  ordinary  terms: 

(1)  the  common  or  usual  name  of  the  cos- 
metic; 

(2)  the  common  m:  usual  name  of  each 
Ingredient,  except  that  fragrance  and  flavor 
may  be  designated  as  such  without  harming 
each  ingndlent  and  that  the  Secretary  may 
establish  other  exen^tlons  as  necessary. 

(b)  Would  further  amend  sectlim  603  by 
adding  section  (h)  which  deems  a  product 
mlsteanded  If  its  label  falls  to  bear  adequate 
warnings  against  use  where  it  may  be  dan- 
gerous to  health. 

Sbc.806.  Good  Manufacturing  Practices. 
Section  306  amends  section  601  of  the  Act 
by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (f )  which  deems 
a  cosmetic  product  adulterated  If  Its  manu- 
facture, prooesBlng,  pr.lraglng,  labeling  or 
tinlrting  do  not  conform  to  good  manufactur- 
ing praetlcee. 

Sac.  306.  iteconb  and  Reporta.  SecUon  306 
amends  chapter  VI  of  the  Federal  Food, 
I>nig.  and  Oosmetlo  Act  by  adding  a  new 
aeotion  606. 

606(a).  Requires  every  person  engaged  In 
manufacturing,  processing,  or  distributing  a 
cosmetic  to  record  and  repwt  to  the  Secre- 
tary such  data  as  he  requires  relating  to  ad- 
verse experiences  or  bearing  on  violations  of 
the  Act. 

606(b).  Persons  required  to  maintain  rec- 
ords mtist  permit  agents  or  employees  of  the 
Secretary  to  have  access  to  and  copy  and 
verify  such  reccitls. 

Sbc.  307.  Repeal  of  Coal  Tar  Hair  Dye  Sx- 
emption.  Section  307  amends  sectton  601  (e) 
tt  the  Fsdacal  Food.  Drug,  and  CkMmetle  Act 
by  striking  the  exemption  for  coal  tar  hair 
dye  from  provlrtaos  of  tba  Act  which  dsMn 
a  cosmetto  adultented  if  it  contains  an  un- 
Mfe  cdar  addittv*. 

^.  ^"i**-  **!»««*  of  Soap  Exemption.  Sec- 
tion 8M  auMBds  eecttoa  901(1)  ot  the  FM- 
•ral  Itood.  Droc.  and  OosmeUo  Act  by  strlk- 
mc  ttM  pTOflaloa  — miMin  soap  fimn  the 
definition  ot  oosmetlo. 


Sic.  309.  Factory  Inspeation.  Section  309 
amends  section  704(a)  by  adding  a  new  sen- 
tence authorizing  the  8Cof>e  of  inflections 
In  cosmetic  establishments  to  extend  to  all 
things  therein  including  records,  flies,  papers, 
processes,  controls,  and  facilities  but  ex- 
cluding financial,  sales,  pricing,  personnel 
and  research  data  bearing  en  whether  a  cos- 
metic  is   adulterated   or   misbranded. 

Sec.  310.  Prohibited  Acts.  Section  310 
amends  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  to  make  it  a  prohibited  act  to  reg- 
ister or  to  submit  any  Information  required 
by  section  604.  It  would  also  be  a  prohibited 
act  to  fall  to  substantiate  the  safety  of  a 
cosmetic  as  required  by  section  605  or  to  keep 
records  as  required  by  sections  605  or  606. 

^c.  311.  Misbranding.  Section  311(a) 
amends  section  602  of  tbe  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  that  a 
cosmetic  product  is  mlSbrauded  if  processed 
In  an  establishment  which  was  not  regis- 
tered as  required  under  section  604  or  if  it 
had  not  been  substantiated  for  safety  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  605. 

(b)  Amends  section  801(b)  of  the  Act  to 
require  the  Secretary  to  refuse  entry  of  any 
cosmetic  offered  for  importation  which  was 
processed  in  an  unregistered  establishment 
or  one  not  exempted. 

Sxc.  312.  Effective  dates.  Section  312(a). 
The  Amendments  shall  take  effect  Imme- 
diately   unless    otherwise    provided. 

(b)  Cosmetic  processors  are  required  to 
register  within  three  months  after  regula- 
tions are  promulgated  and  forms  are  avail- 
able. 

(c)  Cosmetics  commercially  distributed  on 
the  day  Immediately  preceding  enactment 
shall  not  be  subject  to  section  301  (r)  (re- 
quiring the  testing  and  keeping  of  test 
records)  for  a  period  of  tveo  years  after  tbe 
enactment  of  the  Act.  The  Secretary  for 
good  cause  may  extend  such  i>eriod  for  an 
additional  year. 

(d)  Section  602(g)  takes  effect  on  the  en- 
actment date  of  this  Act,  except  that  for 
labels  printed  prior  to  four  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  tbe  effective  date  will 
be  one  year  after  enactment. 
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INTRODUCmON  OP  I^GISLATION 
TO  AMEND  EXPORT-IMPORT  ACT 
OP  1945 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  aeked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  to  strengthen  the  oversight 
role  of  Congress  with  reepect  to  exten- 
sions of  credit  by  the  Bank,  and  for  other 
purposes.  My  bill  will  amend  the  act  in 
four  Instances: 

First.  Section  2(b)  (2)  of  the  act  would 
be  amended  to  pn^bit  the  Bank  from 
guaranteeing,  insuring,  or  extending 
credit,  or  participating  ia  any  extension 
of  credit  to  a  Communist  coimtry  unless 
the  Congress  determines  e£u:h  such 
transaction  would  be  In  the  national  in- 
terest through  the  adoiition  of  a  con- 
current resolution.  A  controversy  has  re- 
cmtly  arisen  over  the  fact  that  the  Bank 
has  been  extending  credits  to  the  Soviet 
Union  without  the  President  making  a 
determination  that  e«ch  individual 
transaction  was  in  the  national  interest 
and  reporting  this  finding  to  the  Con- 
grew,  as  the  law  now  refuires.  It  is  the 
•dmlnlstntioa'8.  and  tlie  Bank's,  po- 
sltloo  that  on  October  18, 1972,  President 
Nixon  determined  it  to  be  In  the  national 


interest  for  Eximbank  to  extend  credits 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  a  separate  de- 
termination of  national  interest  for  each 
individual  transaction  is  not  required. 

Senator  Richard  ScirwEtKER  requested 
a  ruling  frmn  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office,  and  in  response.  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Staats  stated  in  a  March  8  letter 
to  the  Senator: 

Thus  the  language  of  section  2(b)(2)  of 
the  present  act,  together  witfc  its  legislative 
history,  clearly  requires  a  separate  determi- 
nation for  each  transaction. 

On  March  11  Eximbank  suspended 
consideration  of  credits  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  three  other  Communist  coun- 
tries pending  clarification  of  this  point. 
Attorney  General  Saxbe  upheld  the  le- 
gality of  the  Bank's  actions  on  March 
22  th'at  the  law  does  not  require  a  sepa- 
rate Presidential  determination  and  re- 
port to  Congress  for  each  transaction. 
The  Bank  celebrated  by  approving  a 
$44.4  million  package  of  loans  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  same  day  to  finance 
the  construction  of  the  trade  center,  as 
well  as  the  shipment  and  installation  of  • 
machinery  for  a  motor  factory,  a  canal. 
and  a  valvemaking  plant. 

My  amendment  would  remove  any 
doubt  that  a  determination  is  required 
for  each  individual  transaction,  and 
would  provide  that  Congress,  not  the 
President,  make  this  determination 
through  the  adoption  of  a  concurrent 
resolution.  The  Constitution  gives  Con- 
gress the  power  "to  regulate  Commerce 
with  foreign  nations."  I  believe  Congress 
has  delegated  away  too  many  of  its  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  to  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  this  amendment  would 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  grasp  control 
of  a  most  important  constitutional  pre- 
rogative. I 

Second.  Section  2(b)(3!)  of  the  act 
would  be  tunended  to  pndiibit  the  Bank 
from  guaranteeing,  insuring,  or  extend- 
ing credit,  or  participating  in  the  exten- 
sion of  credit  to  any  nation  which  is 
engaged  in  armed  conflict  with  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  unless 
Congress  determines  each  such  transac- 
tion to  be  in  the  national  interest 
through  the  approval  of  a  concurrent 
resolution. 

Third.  Section  2(b)  of  the  act  would 
be  further  amended  to  prohibit  the  Bank 
from  guaranteeing.  Insuring,  or  extend- 
ing credit,  or  participating  in  the  exten- 
sion of  credit  with  respect  to  any  non- 
market  economy  country  which  denies 
its  citizens  the  right  of  emigration.  This 
amendment  would  incorporate  the  lan- 
guage (rf  the  Mills- Vanlk  apnendment  as 
It  applies  to  the  operations  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  By  a  recorded  vote  of  319 
to  80,  the  House  adopted  a  floor  amend- 
ment offered  by  Congresatnan  Charles 
Vanik  to  the  Trade  Reform  Act  (H.R. 
10710)  which  would  deny  loans,  credits, 
and  guarantees  to  any  nonmarket  econ- 
omy country  which  does  not  recognize 
the  right  of  its  citizens  to  emigrate.  My 
amendment  to  the  act  woUId  be  ccnslst- 
ent  with  the  strong  posltftcm  taken  by 
the  House  when  it  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved the  Vanlk  amencknent  to  the 
trade  bill. 

Fourth.  Section  11  of  the  Export-Im- 
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port  Bank  Act  would  be  repealed.  This 
section  allows  private  participation  in 
the  operations  of  Eximbank  in  ^ite  of 
the  provisions  in  the  Johnson  Debt  De- 
fault Act  (18  U.S.C.  955).  The  Johnson 
Debt  Default  Act  prohibits  private  parties 
from  making  loans  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment which  is  in  default  in  the  payment 
of  its  obligations  to  the  United  States — 
with  the  exception  of  foreign  govern- 
ments which  are  members  of  both  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development. 

The  U.S.S Jl.  is  clearly  in  default  of  its 
payments  on  debts  owed  to  the  United 
States.  More  than  $11  billion  was  made 
available  to  the  U.S.S.R.  for  defense-re- 
lated items  in  the  years  1941-46.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  October  18,  1972.  Lend 
Lease  Settlement,  the  U.S.SJI.  will  only 
repay  $722  million  of  this  $11  billion.  To 
date  only  $36  million  has  been  paid,  and 
the  next  paymaat  of  $12  million  is  not 
scheduled  to  be  made  until  July  1,  1975. 
The  U.S.S.R.  is  atttemptlng  to  black- 
mail the  United  States  into  extending 
most-favored-nation  status  by  requiring 
MPN  treatment  as  a  condition  before 
payments  on  the  remaining  $674  million 
will  be  scheduled.  This  is  an  intolerable 
situation,  and  one  which  Congress  must 
take  a  position  on,  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Soviet  Government  that  we  will  not  be 
coerced  into  submission. 

The  full  text  of  the  bUl  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  14257 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945  to  strengthen  the  oversight  role  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  extension  of  credit 
by  the  Bank,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 2(b)  (2)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"President  determines  would  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest  If  he  reports  that  determina- 
tion to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives within  thirty  days  after  making  the 
same."  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Congress  determines  would  be  in 
the  national  interest.  Such  determination 
Shan  be  made  with  respect  to  each  such 
transaction  through  the  adoption  of  a  eon- 
current  resolution  during  the  first  period 
of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Bank  requests.  In  writing 
that  CMigress  consider  adoptl<Mi  of  such  a 
resoluUon.  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragrai* 
continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only  by  an  ad- 
journment of  Congress  sine  die,  and  the  days 
on  which  either  House  Is  not  in  session  be- 
cause of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  three 
days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  in  the 
confutation  of  the  thirty-day  period." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  2(b) 
(3)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "If  the  President 
determines  that  any  such  transaction  would 
be  contrary  to  the  national  Interest."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  tbe  following:  "un- 
less Congress  determines  that  such  transac- 
Oon  would  be  in  the  national  Interest.  Such 
determination  shaU  be  made  witti  respect 
to  each  such  transactton  through  the  adop- 
tion of  a  concurrent  resc^utlon  during  the 
first  period  of  thirty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  the  date 
on  which  the  Bank  requests,  In  writing,  that 
Congress  consider  adoption  of  such  a  resolu- 
tion. Tot  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  con- 


tinuity of  session  Is  broken  only  by  an  ad- 
journment of  Congress  sine  die,  and  the  days 
on  which  either  House  is  not  in  session  be- 
cause of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  three 
days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  in  the 
computation  of  the  thirty-day  period." 

(c)  Section  2(b)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (5)  as  paragraph  (6)  and  insert- 
ing Immediately  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  pkaragraph: 

"(6)  The  Bank  shaU  not  guarantee,  Insure 
or  extend  credit,  or  participate  in  any  exten- 
sion of  credit  with  respect  to  any  nonmarket 
economy  country  which — 

"(A)  denies  Its  citizens  the  right  or  oppor- 
tunity to  emigrate; 

"(B)  Imposes  more  than  a  nominal  tax  on 
emigration  or  on  the  visas  or  other  docu- 
ments required  for  emigration,  for  any  pur- 
pose or  cause  whatsoever:  or 

■■(C)  Imposes  more  than  a  nominal  tax 
levy,  fine,  fee,  or  other  charge  on  any  citizen 
as  a  consequence  of  the  desire  of  such  citizen 
to  emigrate  to  the  country  of  his  choice; 
until  such  time  as  the  country  is  no  longer 
in  violation  of  this  paragrajdi.'' 

Sec.  2.  Section  11  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1845  is  repeale<l,  and  section  12 
of  such  Act  Is  redesignated  as  section  11. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


TOM  STEED,  WILLING  SERVANT 

(Mr.  ALBERT,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Vander  Veew,  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record)  . 

Mr.   ALBERT.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   know 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
celebrating  the  news  that  Tom  Steed 
will  seek  a  14th  consecutive  term.  His  de- 
cision to  remain  in  the  House  benefits 
both  the  Fourth  District  of  Oklahoma 
and  the  Nation.  Tom  Steed  has  been  my 
close  friend  since  I  was  a  boy  and  has 
given  me  unselfishly  the  wisest  counsel 
at  every  step  of  my  careo-.  I  conctir  com- 
pletely with  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Lawton  Constituti(m  which  lauds  Tom 
Steed's  impressive  record  in  the  Congress 
and  his  decisicm  to  seek  reelection: 
[Prom  the  Lawton    (Okla.)    Constitution, 
Mar.  18, 1974] 
ToM  Stesd,  Wxuxnc  Sxsvant 
The    announcement    by    VS.    Bep.    Tom 
Steed  that  he  will  seek  a  14th  ctmsecutlve 
term  In  the  House  of  Bepresentatlves  Is  wel- 
come news  to  most  clttaens  of  lAwton  and 
the  Fourth   Oongresslonal   District.   Steed's 
decision  to  seek  re-^ectlon  came  after  he 
received  a  favorable  report  on  his  health. 
This  cleared  up  the  last  reservation  the  vet- 
eran lawmaker  has  had  about  whether  he 
would  run  again.  Steed  celebrated  his  70th 
birthday  KCarch  2  and  i^jpcars  as  healthy 
and  energetic  as  ever.  His  vitality  and  depth 
of  knowledge  about  legtsIattTS  aetlvittca  In 
Washington  continue  to  amaae  hU  foUowers. 
As  a  ranking  member  of  tbe  House  i^^>ro- 
priatlmis  committee,  Cong.  Steed  carries  a  big 
stick  in  Washingtcm  and  has  carried  much  of 
the  biu-den  of  protecting  Oklahc»na's  vital 
military  Installations  from  drastic  cutbacks 
or  closings.  Fort  Sill  currently  Is  enjoying  a 
record-breaking    construction     program    to 
provide    Improved   faculties   for   Army  per- 
sonnel. Steed  also  was  one  of  the  original 
authors  and  a  long-time  supporter  of  fed- 
eral aid  to  Impacted  school  districts  such  as 
Lawton,  Altus,  Midwest  City  and  others. 

Although  Steed  Isnt  Ukely  to  get  by  with- 
out an  opponent,  no  one  of  stature  has  been 
mentioned  as  a  possible  candidate.  Too  many 
backers  stand  rwsdy  to  help  the  hard-working 
congressman  should  the  need  arise. 


Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material  on  the  subject  of  the 
special  order  today  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  ( Mr.  Edwards)  . 

The  SPE/VKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall  1 .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows : 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Fall),  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Cotter  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Fall  > ,  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  illness. 

Mr.  Helstoski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McFall  ) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mallary)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  FoRSYTHE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  5  minutes,  on  April 
22. 

Mr.  Talcott,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bauman,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachisetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Walsh,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HocAiT,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vahder  Vkew)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  EiLBERG,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiifo,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mezvdjsky,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drxhaw,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McFall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoMuncK  V.  Dahisls,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Melcher,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Owens,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  WAGGomiER,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Rogers,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  foor  pages  of  the  Cohoies- 
SKWAL  Rkcokd  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $8S6. 
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The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mallakt)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  oiatter:) 

Mr.  Wtdlkl 

Mr.  FoisYTBx  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  VAiron  Jagt. 

Mr.  Haniabam  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  SAKAsnr  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  OlLMAH. 

Mr.  HoBKEs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Husmn. 

Mr.  Browk  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Battman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HuTCHiifsoir. 

Bir.  Wtkan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rahjbback. 

Mr.  Pdidlct  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Mtsis  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  BaowH  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  FknzKL  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  RsGULA. 

Mr.  Mdbll  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  DnwnrsKi. 

Mr.  Vktset  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Clkvzland  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  NxLsuf. 

Mr.  LOTT. 

Mr.  HooAir. 

Blr.  KsMP  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Monbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vuxna.  Vxnr),  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matoial: ) 

Mr.  Badillo  in  two  instuices. 

Mr.  cyNsiLL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McSpadoen. 

Mr.  Dnrr. 

Mr.  EhnmrGTON. 

Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  RooiNO. 

Mr.  OoMZALxa  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rauck  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Chappxll. 

Mr.  HuiroATB. 

Mr.  McCoKMACK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Haidltom. 

Mr.  MxLroiD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CuLVEK. 

Mr.  Flood  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  RooMXT  of  New  York  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Caret  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  BoLAND  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bttrke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  AwoERsoN  of  California  in  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Alxxaitoer. 

Mr.  DONOBUB. 
Mr.  ROTEAL. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Harrhtgtoh  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  MOAXLEY  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Evnfs  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 


SENATE    BILL    REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  rtf erred  as  follows: 

B.  3804.  An  act  to  Mitborlze  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  such  oOlcer  as  he  may  dealgnate 
to  conclude  an  agraament  with  the  People's 
BepubUc  of  China  for  Indemnification  tar 
any  loee  or  damage  to  objecta  In  the  "Exhibi- 


tion of  the  Archeologlcal  Vlnds  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China"  while  In  the 
possession  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  repoi-ted  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  fotmd 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  12109.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Self-Oovernment  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  to  clarify  the 
provision  relating  to  the  referendum  on  the 
Issue  of  the  advisory  neighborhood  councils. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  1746.  An  act  to  provide  Oaancial  assist- 
ance for  research  activities  for  the  study  of 
sudden  infant  death  syndrome,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.),  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  475,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  April  22.  1974, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2178.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  an  amendment 
to  the  request  for  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1976  for  the  Civil  Service  Conunisslon 
(H.  Doc.  No.  93-285);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  smd  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2179.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  amendntents  to 
the  requests  for  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1976  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity 
(H.  Doc.  No.  93-286);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2180.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  two  reports  of  vio- 
lation of  section  3679,  Revised  Statutes,  pur- 
suant to  31  UJB.C.  666(i)  (2);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

2181.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
ClvU  Preparedness  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  property  acquisitions  of  emergency 
supplies  and  equipment,  covering  the  quarter 
ended  March  31,  1974,  pursuant  to  50  U.S.C. 
App.  2281  (h);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2182.  A  letter  from  the  Aaslstant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  proposed  revisions  in  the 
flacal  year  1974  country  and  international 
organization  allocations  for  the  International 
Narcotics  Program,  pursuant  to  22  VS.C. 
2413(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2183.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  c(^ies  of  International 
agreements  other  than  treaties  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
112(b)  of  Public  Law  92-403;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


2184.  A  letter  troca.  the  Vic«  President,  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preservation, 
transmitting  the  comments  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion's prt^Msed  construction  of  a  new  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  building  In  tho 
11^00  block  of  G  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  as  it  affects  the  Winder  Building  and 
other  historic  prc^>erties  included  In  or 
eligible  for  Inclusion  In  the  National  Register 
of  HlstcMTlc  Places,  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C. 
470J(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2185.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Fed- 
eral Affairs,  National  Rallfoad  Passenger 
Corporation,  transmitting  the  financial  re- 
port of  the  Corporation  for  the  month  of 
December  1973,  pursuant  to  section  308(a) 
(1)  of  the  RaU  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

2186.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  nature,  and  esti- 
mated cost  of  a  major  NASA  research  and 
development  facility  construction  project  at 
Santa  Susana,  Calif.,  pursuant  to  section  1 
(d)  of  Public  Law  93-74;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

Receivsd  Fbom  thz  CoiorrKDixEB  General 

2187.  A  letter  from  the  CctnptroUer  Gen-' 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  examination  of  the  financial 
statements  of  the  Inter-American  Founda- 
tion as  of  June  30, 1973,  pursuant  to  31  U3.C. 
851  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-287) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  And  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTIES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  610.  A  btU  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiure  to 
convey  any  Interest  held  by  the  United  States 
in  certain  property  in  Jasper  County,  Oa.,  to 
the  Jasper  County  Board  of  Bducatlon;  witli 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-986).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Wholet  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Conuuittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJt.  6641.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  conveyance  of  certain  lands  to  the  New 
Mexico  State  University,  Las  Oruces,  N.  Mex.: 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No,  93-987).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  tlie  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Hit.  7188.  A  bill  to  modify 
the  boimdary  of  the  Cibola  National  Forest, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-988).  Referred  to  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  an  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:   Committee  on  Interior  and 
InsiUar  Affairs.  H  Jl.  12884.  A  Ull  to  designate 
certain  lands  as  wilderness  (Rept.  No.  93 
989) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Penn^lvanla:  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  HJt. 
12462.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  to  require  that  Information 
be  made  available  to  Congress  (Rept.  93- 
990).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  at  the  Union. 

Mr.  DORN:  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
HJl.  14117.  A  bill  to  amend  tiltle  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  for  disabled  veterans,  and 
the  rates  of  d^>endency  and  lademnlty  com- 
pensation for  their  survivors,  and  for  other 
piupoees    (R^t.   No.    93-9911.   Referred   to 
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the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  296.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  June  27,  1960  (74  Stat.  220),  relating 
to  the  preservation  of  historical  and  archeo- 
loglcal data;  with  amendment  (Rept.  93- 
992).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  11452.  A  bill  to 
correct  an  anomaly  in  the  rate  of  duty 
apppllcable  to  crude  feathers  and  downs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  93-993).  Referred  to  the 
Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LANDRUM:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  12035.  A  biU  to  suspend  for 
a  1-year  period  the  duty  on  certain  car- 
box3miethyl  cellulose  salts;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  93-994).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the   Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  14201.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  authorize  FHA  insurance  of 
mortgages  covering  sales  of  individual  con- 
domlnum  units  meeting  the  requirements 
for  such  Insurance  without  regard  to 
whether  or  not  such  units  are  part  of  an 
PHA-lnsured  project;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By   Mr.   BINGHAM    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Badillo.'  Mr.  Bkasco,  Ms.  Chisholm, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Hokton,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
MuRPHT  of  New  York,  Mr.  Podell. 
Mr.   Rancel,   and  Mr.   Robemthai.)  : 
H.R.  14202.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  emer- 
gency assistance  grants  to  recipients  of  sup- 
plemental security  income  benefits,  to  au- 
thorize cost-of-living  Increases  in  such  bene- 
fits and  In  State  supplementary  payments, 
to  prevent  reductions  in  such  benefits  be- 
cause  of    social    security    benefit    Increases, 
to  provide  reimbursement  to  States  for  home 
relief  payments  to  disabled  applicants  prior 
to  determination  of  their  dlsabUlty,  to  per- 
mit payment  of  such  benefits  directly  to  drug 
addicts    and    alcoholics    (without    a    third- 
party  payee)    in  certain  cases,  and  to  con- 
tinue on  a  permanent  basis  the  provision 
UKaklng  supplemental  security  income  recip- 
ients eligible  for  food  stamps;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self, and  Mr.  Wtman)  : 
H.R.  14203.  A  bUl  to  regulate  Federal  cam- 
paign contributions  and  expenditures;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bevhx,  Mr.  DiCKnfsoN,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Jones 
of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Nichols)  : 
HJR.  14204.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  for  a  tem- 
porary   period   the    exportation   of   ferrous 
scrap,  and  for  other  piirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York : 
H.R.  14205.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  emer- 
gency assistance  grants  to  recipients  of  sup- 
plemental security  Income  benefits,  to  au- 
thorize cost-of-living  Increases  in  such  ben- 
efits and  in  State  supplementary  payments, 
to  prevent  reductions  in  such  benefits  be- 
cause of  social  seciu-ity  benefit  increases,  to 
provide  reimbiu'sement  to  States  for  home 
relief  payments  to  disabled  applicants  prior 
to  determination  of  their  dlsabUlty.  to  per- 
mit payment  of  such   benefits  direcUy   to 
drug    addicts    and    alcoholics    (without    a 


third-party  payee)  in  certain  cases,  and  to 
continue  on  a  permanent  basis  the  provision 
making  supplemental  security  income  recip- 
ients eligible  for  food  stamps;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H.R.  14206.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  authorize  additional  loan  as- 
sistance for  disaster  victims  and  for  other 
piUT)06es;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  14207.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
sample  survey  of  population,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Otfice 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.R.  14208.  A  bill  to  am^d  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  emerg- 
ency assistance  grants  to  recipients  of  sup- 
plemental security  income  benefits,  to  au- 
thorize cost-of-livtag  increases  In  such  ben- 
efits and  in  State  supplementary  pa3?ments, 
to  prevent  reductions  In  such  benefits  be- 
cause of  social  security  benefit  increases,  to 
provide  reimbursement  to  States  for  home 
relief  payments  to  disabled  applicants  prior 
to  determination  of  their  dlsabUlty,  to  per- 
mit payment  of  such  benefits  directly  to 
drug  addicts  and  alcoholics  (without  a 
third-party  payee)  in  certain  cases,  and  to 
continue  on  a  permanent  basis  the  provision 
making  supplemental  security  Income  recip- 
ients eligible  for  food  stamps;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McPALL: 
HJl.  14209.  A  bUl  to  regulate  commerce  by 
assiu-ing  adequate  supplies  of  energy  re- 
source products  wUl  be  available  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost  to  the  consumer,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  14210.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  indi- 
viduals shaU  be  entitled  to  a  refundable  tax 
credit  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  amount 
expended  for  gasoline  in  connection  with  em- 
ployment-related travel,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  14211.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion into  the  Umted  States  of  any  fresh, 
chUled,  or  frozen  cattle  meat  during  a  180- 
day  period;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  REES: 
HJl.  14212.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  CouncU  to  provide  for  an  in- 
crease in  compensation  for  police  and  fire- 
men in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  estab- 
lish a  police  and  firemen's  personnel  board 
and  lot  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Ktros,  Mr.  Pretxr,  Mr.  Stmington, 

Mr.  Rot,  Mr.  Nn.sEN,  Mr.  Hastings, 

and  Mr.  Hudnut)  : 

H.R.  14213.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  OontroUed 

Substances  Act  to  extend  for  3  fiscal  years 

the  authorizations  of  appropriations  for  the 

administration  and  enforcement  of  that  act; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sat- 
TEKFiELD,  Mr.  Ktsos,  Mr.  Pretes,  Mr. 
Stmington,   Mr.   Rot,   Mr.    Nelsen. 
Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Heinz, 
and  Mr.  HuDNtrr) : 
H.R.  14214.  A   bill    to   amend   the    PubUc 
Health  Services  Act  and  related  laws,  to  revise 
and  extend  programs  of  health  revenue  shar- 
ing and  health  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  14215.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Develop- 
mental DisabUitles  Services  and  Faculties 
Construction  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs   authorized   by   that   act;    to  the 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  14216.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  emergency 
assistance  grants  to  recipients  of  supplemen- 
tal security  Income  benefits,  to  authorize 
cost-of-living  increases  In  such  benefits  and 
in  State  supplementary  payments,  to  prevent 
reductions  In  such  benefits  because  of  social 
security  benefit  increases,  to  provide  reim- 
bursement to  States  for  home  relief  pay 
ments  to  disabled  applicants  prior  to  deter 
mination  of  their  disability,  to  permit  pay- 
ment of  such  benefits  directly  to  drug  ad- 
dicts and  alcoholics  (without  a  third-party 
payee)  in  certain  cases,  and  to  continue  on  a 
permanent  basis  the  provision  making  sup- 
plemental security  income  recipients  eligible 
for  food  stamps;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,  Mr.  SKtrarrz,  Mr.  Halet,  Mr. 
HosMER,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Don 
H.  Clatjsen,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Cronin.  Mr. 
RoNCAOo  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  de  Lvco, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
Rodsh,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota, Mr.  Green  of  Permsylvania,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Downing, 
Mr.  Prelinghutsen,  Mr.  Henderson, 
Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Be- 
NiTEz,    Mr.    Fascell,    and    Mr.    En.- 

BERC) : 

H.R.  14217.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Increases  in 
appropriation  ceilings  and  boundary  changes 
in  certain  units  of  the  National  Park  System, 
to    authorize    appropriations   for   additional 
costs   of   land   acquisition   for   the  National 
Park  System,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Skubitz,  Mr.  Halet,  Mr. 
Hosmer,  Mr.  RoDiNo,  Mr.  Braoemas, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Cough- 
LiN,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.   Nnt,   Mr.   Hunt,   Mr.  Forstthe, 
Mr.  Sandman,  Mr.  Widnall,  and  Mr. 
Barrett)  : 
H.R.  14218.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  increases 
in     appropriation     ceilings     and     boundary 
changes  in  certain  units  of  the  National  Park 
System,  to  authorize  appropriations  for  ad- 
ditional costs  of  land  acquisition  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  System,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior   and   Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALSH: 
H.R.  14219.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  any  regulated 
public  utility  from  expanding  any  money  for 
promotional  advertising  purposes  during  any 
period  when  electricity  or  natural  gas  is  de- 
termined to  be  In  short  supply,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WINN  (tat  himself,  Mr.  Froeh- 
LicR,  Mrs.  Bttrke  of  Oallfomia,  and 
Mr.  HAMMERscHMmr) : 
H.R.  14220.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator   of    the    National    Aeronautics    and 
Space    Administration    to   conduct   research 
and     development     programs     to     Increase 
knowledge    of   tornadoes,   hurricanes,    large 
thunderstorms,    and    other   types   of   short- 
term   weather   phenomena,    and    to  develop 
methods  for  predicting,  detecting,  and  mon- 
itoring such   atmospheric   behavior;    to   the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  M06S  (for  himself,  Mr.  John- 
son of  California,  Mr.  McClosket, 
Mr.  Lxggett,  Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Abd- 
NOR,  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mrs.  Scrxoeder, 
Mr.  SiBK,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr. 
McCollister,  and  Mr.  Zwach  ) : 
H.R.  14221.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  review 
of   Increases  promulgated   by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  on  November  1,  1973,  in  rates 
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for  electric  power  Kdd  at  flv«  Bureau  of  Rec- 
Umatlon  projects,  and  for  other  purpoaes; 
to  the  Committee  on  iBtarstate  and  Foreign 
Ooounerce.  Belerred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Inaoter  Affairs. 

Bj  Ms.  ABZUO  (for  herself,  Mr.  Ran- 
axL,  Mr.  HunxT,  and  Mr.  SisAr- 
TOK) : 
H3. 14233.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  emergency 
asststa nee  grants  to  recipients  of  supple- 
mental security  Income  benefits,  to  authoriee 
cost-of-llTliig  Increaaea  In  such  benefits  and 
In  State  attiq>lementary  payments,  to  prevent 
reductlMis  In  aocli  benefits  because  of  social 
security  benefit  Inrreaees.  to  provide  relm- 
biuraemeat  to  Statea  for  hocne  relief  pay- 
ments to  disabled  applicants  prior  to  deter- 
mination of  their  disability,  to  permit  pay- 
ment of  such  benefits  directly  to  drug  addicts 
and  alcoholics  (without  a  third-party  payee) 
ta  certain  eases,  and  to  continue  on  a  per- 
maoant  basis  the  provision  »«>»<ng  supple- 
mental security  Income  recipients  eligible 
for  food  stamps;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  *r»M 

By  Ms.  ABZUO  (for  herseU  and  Mrs. 
Boazx  of  California) : 
HA.  14333.  A  blU  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  IMS  to  establish  a  National  Center  for 
the  Prevantlon  and  Control  of  Rape  and 
Other  Sexual  Assaults,  and  to  provide  finan- 
cial astlstance  for  a  research  and  demonstra- 
tion program  Into  the  causes,  consequences, 
prevention,  treatment,  and  control  of  rape 
and  other  sexual  assaults;  to  the  Committee 
om  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIIfOHAM  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  EDWAKOi  of  California) : 
HJR.  14334.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Economic 
StabUlxatkm  Act,  to  eatabliah  objectives  and 
standards  go>Temliig  ImpoaltlMi  of  controls 
after  April  80.  1974,  to  create  an  Economic 
Stahniiatton  Admlnlatratlon,  to  establish  a 
mechanism  for  ewigiesaional  action  when 
the  President  falls  to  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BWAnKMAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 

FiEKZNS,  Mr.  Quix,  and  Mr.  Eshle- 

mur): 

HJL  1433B.  A  blU  to  amend  and  extexMl  the 

Act  of  Itn  for  1  «<M<*t«»»>i 

to  the  Committee  ooi  ■dueatton  and 

Labor. 

By  Mr.  BXJBUCSON  ot  Texas  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Fcms.    and    Mr.    Wms- 
oomna) : 
HJt.  14330.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Ooda  o<  lOM  to  provide  for  more 
•quttaMe  tawatloii   at  tranafora  at  capital 
durlnc  liCs  aad  at  death;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Msana. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPXLL: 
KM.  14337.  A  MU  to  eaUbllsh  an  AnUtrust 
Revision  Oofnmlsaioa:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OONABLK  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
OaAsao,  Mr.  RuraiL,  Mr.  Bobison  of 
New  York.  Mr.  TBOttut,  Mr.  Varnxx 
J*CT,  Mr.   VxTBST,   and  Mr.  Toumg 
of   Illinois): 
HJl.  14338.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram ot  long-term  care  services  within  the 
madleare  program,  to  provide  for  the  cre- 
ation ot  community  long-term  care  centers 
and  State  long-term  care  agencies  as  part  of 
a  new  administrative  structure  for  the  or- 
ganl^tion  and  delivery  ct  long-term  care 
anvloea,  to  pcovlda  a  algnlflcant  role  for 
persona  eUgltala  for  long-term  care  benefits 
in  tha  administration  of  the  program,  and 
for  o4lMr  pinpuats.   to  the  Committee  on 
Wayaaad 

HJL  14S3B.  ▲  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bavenua  Code  mt  1364  to  provide  that  an 
Individual  ahaU  be  anttUed  to  a  tax  credit 


equal  to  the  amount  by  whldh  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  bJs  adjusted  gtoes  inoome  for 
tiie  taxable  year  is  reduced  by  infiatlon, 
and  to  Increase  to  91,300  the  perecxial  In- 
CMne  tax  exemptions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CULVER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
CoaMACK,  Mr.  Yatks,  Mr.  Fountain', 
Mr.      Pepper,     Mr.     Moaklet,     Mr. 
DaiNAN-,  Mrs.  SchboKex,  Mr.  Kucp, 
Mr.     WHTrEHUKST,     Mr.     Fobd,     Mr. 
Hbchl^  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Ao- 
DABBO,  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Roncauo 
of  Wyoming,  Mr.  PodXli.,  Mr.  Bafaus, 
Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  BosEirrHAi,,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Mr.  FAacEix,  Mr.  Leh- 
man, Mr.  CHAaLzs  WtisoN  of  Texas, 
and  Mr.  Denholm  ) : 
H.R.  14230.  A  bill  to  dlre<:^  the  President 
to  conduct  a  8t4Uy  of  forel^ni  investment  In 
the  United  States  and  to  report  to  Congress 
the  results  of  such  study,  Including  In  such 
study  and  report  a  comparison  of  Implica- 
tions of  foreign  investment   In   the   United 
States  with  implications  of  foreign  invest- 
ment in  other  countries,  an  analysis  of  the 
regulation    of    foreign    Investment    in    the 
United  States  and  In  other  countries,   and 
a  consideration  of  alternative  policy  options 
concerning  foreign  investment  available  to 
the  United  States,  taking  into  account  the 
U.S.  national  interest  as  It  relates  to  the 
protection    of    domestic    economic    interests 
and  to  the  fostering  of  commercial   inter- 
course between  nations;    to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CULVER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rees. 
Mr.  Mezvinskt,  Mr.  Schneebxli,  Mr. 
Rotbal,  Mr.  BiNGKAM,  Mr.  Lono  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Stakk.  Mr.  SAxsAirxs, 
Mr.  MrrcHKLi.  of  Mainland,  Mr.  Oia- 
BONS,  Mr.  Wow  Pat,  Mr.  Preteb,  Mr. 
BxmcKma,  Mr.  Lujajt,  Mr.  Mttbtiia, 
Mr.  Bbooks,  Mr.  Edwasds  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Fbasxe,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr. 
Vetsxt,  Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  Tatbon, 
Mr.  WouT,  and  Mr.  Davis  of  Geor- 
gia): 
HJl.  14331.  A  bill  to  direct  the  President  to 
conduct  a  study  ot  fcoeign  Investment  in  the 
United  States  and  to  rep<s^  to  Congress  the 
results    of   such   study.   Including   in   such 
study  and  report  a  compariaon  of  Impllca- 
tloas  ot  foreign  Investment  in  the  United 
States  with  Implications  of  foreign  Invest- 
ment in  other  countries,  an  analysis  of  the 
regulation    of    foreign    investment    in    the 
United  States  and  in  other  oountries,  and  a 
consideration   of   alternative   policy   options 
concerning  foreign  Investment  available  to 
the  United  Statea,  taking  loto  account  the 
UJ3.  national  interest  as  It  relates  to  the  pro- 
tection of  dranestic  economic  interests  and 
to  the  fostering  of  commercial   Intercourse 
between  nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Fm'- 

elgn  AflaliB.  

By    Mr.    CULVER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Buaxx  of  Florida,  h^.  Vakdeb  Jagt, 
Mr.  Whalxw,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Hak- 
■ington,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Steele,  Mr. 
Stokxs,    Mr.   J.   WiuiAM   Stanton, 
Mr.  AsaiiBT,  and  Mr.  Oudb)  : 
HJl.  14333.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  President 
to  conduct  a  study  of  foreign  Investment 
in    the    United    States    and    to    report    to 
Congress    the    results    of    such    study    in- 
cluding in  such  study  and  report  a  com- 
parison of  ImpUoations  of  fortlgn  Investment 
In  the  United  States  with  Implications  of  for- 
eign Investment  In  other  countries,  an  anal- 
ysts of  the  regulation  of  foreign  Investtoent 
In  the  United  States  and  In  other  coxintrles, 
and  a  consideration  of  alternative  policy  op- 
tktns  concerning  foreign  investment  available 
to  the  United  States,  taking  into  account  the 
VS.  national  interest  as  it  relates  to  the  pro- 
tection of  domestic  economic  Interests  and 
to  the  fostering  of  commercial  Intercourse 
between  nations;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  14233.  A  bill  to  provide  most-favored- 
natlon  status  to  Bulgaria,  Cztcbolslovakla. 
Hungary,  and  Rumania;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

ByMr.  DONOHUK: 
H.R.  14234.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  or- 
derly transition  from  mandatory  economic 
controls,  continued  monitoring  of  the  econ- 
omy, and  t(xc  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  PISH: 
HJl.  14336.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced  rate 
transportatlcxi  for  elderly  pec^le  on  a  space- 
available  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  14236.  A  blU  to  amend  section  403 
(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  19S8  to 
permit  the  continuation  of  youth  fares;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  FORD  (for  blmsdf,  Mr.  Aspin. 
Mr.  Brademas,  Mrs.  CBssrolm,  Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.    Harrington,    Mr.    Hechleb    of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Mesds,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan,  Mr.    PoDELi,,   Mr.   Stokes,    Mr. 
Chables   H.    Wn.soir   of   California, 
and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  14237.  A  bill  to  amend  tbt  Fair  Labor     ' 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  to  require  prenotiflca- 
tion  to  affected  employees  and  communities 
of  dislocation  of  business  ccmeerns,  to  pro- 
vide assistance  (Including  retraining)  to  em- 
ployees who  suffer  en^doyment  loss  through 
the  dislocation  of  biisiness  coneems,  to  busi- 
ness concerns  threatened  with   dislocation, 
and  to  affected  communities,  to  prevent  Fed- 
eral support  for  unjustified  dislocations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ccmunlttee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FORD  (for  hlmaelf,  Mr.  Con- 
TEBS,  Mr.  Dxoca.  Mr.  Dxngeu:.,  Mr. 
O'Hara,  and  Mr.  Vandw  Vnof ) : 
HJl.  14338.  A  blU  to  amend  ttie  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  to  req«lre  prenotlfi- 
catlon  to  affected  empdoyees  and  commxmi- 
tles  of  dislocation  of  business  concerns,  to 
provide  assistance  (Including  fetralnlng)  to 
employees  who  suffer  employment  loss 
through  the  dlslocatlcHi  of  h"«1|ww  oonoems, 
to  business  oonoems  threaten«d  with  dislo- 
cation, and  to  affected  eommunitiea,  to  pre- 
vent Federal  aupport  for  unjtiatlfied  dislo- 
cation, and  other  purposes;  to  ttie  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
H.R.  1433&.  A  UU  to  amend  Utle  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  emer- 
gency assistance  grants  to  Tecl|>lents  of  sup- 
plemental security  income  benefits,  to  au- 
thorize cost-of-living  Increases  In  such  bene- 
fits and  In  State  supplementary  payments,  to 
prevent  reductions  In  such  benefits  because 
of  social  security  Increases,  to  provide  reim- 
biirsement  to  Statea  for  hoote  reUef  pay- 
ments to  disabled  appUcanta  prior  to  deter- 
mination of  their  disability,  t«  decrease  the 
amount  by  which  a  recipient's  payments  are 
reduced  for  support  and  maintenance  from 
3313  percent  to  10  percent,  aiKi  to  continue 
on  a  permanent  basis  the  {wovMon  making 
supplemental  aecurlty  Income  recipients  eli- 
gible for  food  Btan^M;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN  (for  hUnself  and  Mr. 

Fish)  : 

HJl.  14340.  A  bill  providing  tor  temporarj 

controls  of  certain  increases  in  utility  rates: 

to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  l^nrelgn 

Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  0RAS80: 
HJt.  14241.  A  bill  to  antend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  tneqnltlea  In 
the  crediting  of  Wattoml  OuaM  tedmldan 
service  in  connection  with  tAifl  aervlca  re- 
tirement and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OOee  and  Ctvfl  Bervioe. 
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ByMr.  H  ANNA: 
H.R.  14242.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Institute 
under  the  permanent  chairmanship  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  facilitate 
the  transfer  to  certain  less  developed  coun- 
tries of  U.S.  discoveries,  inventions,  and  re- 
search developments  (including  satellite  ap- 
plications thereof)  in  science  and  technology, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  HECKLER  of  West  Virginia: 
H.R.  14243.  A  bUl  to  further  the  conduct 
of  research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tions In  geothermal  energy  technologies,  to 
establish  a  geothermal  energy  coordination 
and  management  project,  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to 
provide  for  the  funding  of  activities  relating 
to  geothermal  energy,  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  to 
provide  for  the  carrying  out  of  research  and 
development  In  geothermal  energy  tech- 
nology, to  carry  out  a  program  of  demon- 
strations In  technologies  for  the  utilization 
of  geothermal  resources,  and  for  other  pxu- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By    Mr.    LITTON     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Phaser,    Mr.    Hudnut,    Mr.    Veysey, 
Mr.  Stubblefield,  Mr.  Burleson  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Whitehuhst, 
Mr.    Evans    of    Colorado,    Mr.    Dan 
Daniel,  Mr.  Rocsh,  Mr.  Alexander, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Charles  Wil- 
son of  Texas,  Mr.  White;  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Denholm, 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mrs.  Bitbke  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Froehlich,  and  Mr.  Gitde)  : 
H.R.  14244.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Administration  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration   may  render  onslte 
consultation    and    advice    to   certain    small 
business  employers  to  assist  such  employers 
In    providing    safe    and    healthful    working 
conditions  for  their  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Foley)  : 
H.R.  14245.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide additional  assistance  to  small  employers; 
to  the  Commltte  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  McPAli: 
HJl.  14246.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Energy 
Management  and  Conservation  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Alexander,  Mr.  Bergland,  Mrs. 
BtTRKE  of  California,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.  Culver.  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Denholm,  Mr. 
Edwabos  of  California,  Bdr.  Fbaseb, 
Mr.  Fulton,  Mrs.  OBimTHS,  Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Hoeton, 
Mr.  Ichord,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  McSpadden,  Mr.  Max- 
tin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Matris 
of  Oeorgla,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr. 
Meeds,    Mr.    Mezvinskt,    and    Mr. 

MOAKLEY)  : 

H.R.    14247.    A    bUl    to    amend    the    Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.   MELCHER    (tar  himself,   Mr. 
Morgan,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
RoDiNo,  Mr.  Roncauo  of  Wyoming, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Sandman,  Mr. 
Sebblius,  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Taylob  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  TiERNAN,  Mr.  Vander  Veen, 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Tatbon,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia)  • 
HJl.    14248.   A  bill   to   amend   the   Food 
Stao^  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
puri>o8ee;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Agriculture 
ByMr.  MINISH: 
HJl.  14249.  A  biU  to  provide.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  States,  benefits  to  Individuals 
who  are  totaUy  disabled  due  to  employment- 


related  respiratory  disease  and  to  surviving 
dependents  of  Individuals  whose  death  was 
due  to  such  disease  or  who  were  totally  dis- 
abled by  such  disease  at  the  time  of  their 
deaths,  and  to  create  a  nationwide  register  of 
persons  exp>osed  to  disease  producing  risks  In 
their  employment;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK : 
H.R.  14250.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  to  $1,200 
the  personal  income  tax  exemptions  of  a  tax- 
payer ( Including  the  exemption  for  a  spouse, 
the  exemptions  for  dependents,  and  the  addi- 
tional exemptions  for  old  age  and  blindness) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BARICK  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Burke  of  California)  : 
H.R.  14251.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  recently 
added  provision  for  the  establishment  of  pro- 
fessional standards  review  organizations  to 
review  services  covered  under  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REID: 
HJl.  14252.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  emergency 
assistance  grants  to  recipients  of  supple- 
mental security  income  benefits,  to  authorize 
cost-of-living  increases  In  such  benefits  and 
In  State  supplementary  payments,  to  pre- 
vent reductions  In  such  benefits  because  of 
social  security  benefit  increases,  to  provide 
reimbursement  to  States  for  home  relief  pay- 
ments to  disabled  applicants  prior  to  deter- 
mination of  their  disability,  to  permit  pay- 
ment of  such  benefits  directly  to  drug  ad- 
dicts and  alcoholics  (without  a  third -party 
payee)  in  certain  cases,  and  to  continue  on 
a  permanent  basis  the  provision  making  sup- 
plemental security  income  recipients  eligible 
for  food  stamps;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.R.  14253.  A  bill  to  amend  section  213  of 
the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973 
to  prohibit  certain  Federal  assistance  to  any 
railroad  in  reorganization  untU  all  indebted- 
ness of  such  raUroad  for  taxes  due  and  pay- 
able to  any  unit  of  State  or  local  government 
has  been  satisfied  or  discharged  in  full;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Burke  of  California)  : 
H.R.  14254.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  by 
assuring  adequate  supplies  of  energy  resource 
products  will  be  avaUable  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost  to  the  consumer,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS: 
H.R.  14255.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  for  loans  to  small  business 
concerns  affected  by  the  energy  shortage;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  14256.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Office  of 
General   C!ounsel   to  the   Congress,   and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration . 

By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 
H.R.  14267.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  to  strengthen  the 
oversight  role  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
extension  of  credit  by  the  Bank,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROY  (for  himself,  Mr.  BE*a- 
LAND,  Mr.  Bbeckinridgx,  Mr.  Brooks, 
Mr.  Bbown  of  California,  Mrs.  Buuu 
of  California,  Mr.  Bublesoit  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  FaoEHLicB,  Mr.  Huncatx,  Mr. 
IcHOBO,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
Mr.  McSpaddxn,  Mr.  Moboan,  Mr. 
Obey,  Mr.  Fbxybk.  Mr.  Quix.  Mr. 
RiBGUc.  Mr.  Roncauo  of  Wyoming, 
Mr.  Srxgis  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr. 
-Stobblxfikj))  : 


H.R.  14258.  A  bill  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  service  center  in 
eac:  county  of  a  State  as  part  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  any  plan  for  the  establishment 
of  such  centers  on  a  nationwide  basis;  to  the 
Cor  mittee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SARASIN : 

H.R.  14259.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  provide 
worker  assistance  to  any  individual  unem- 
ployed because  of  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
For  'Ign  Commerce. 

H.R.  14260.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  .A.ct  of  1973  to  allow 
adequate  time  for  citizen  participation  In 
public  hearings,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    SARASIN    (for    himself,    Ms. 
Abzuc.   Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,   Mrs. 
Burke    of    California,    Mr.    Boland, 
Mr.  Cronin.  Mr.  Donohue,  Mr.  Dei- 
nan.    Mr.    Forstthe,    Mrs.    Grasso. 
Mr.  Gunter,  Mr.  Norton,  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.    McKrNNXY,    Mr.    Moaklet,    Mr.   k 
Preyer,    Mr.    Roe,    Mr.    J.    William 
Stanton,  Mr.   Steele,  Mr.  Tieknan. 
and  Mr.  Whitehurst)  : 
H  R.  14261.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  author- 
ize and  require  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  allocate  plastic  leedstocks  produced 
from  petrochemical  feedstocks,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to   the    Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SCHERLE  : 
H.R.   14262.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
simplification,   reform,   and   relief  for   small 
business;    to   the    Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Edwards    of    California,    Mr.    Stark. 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
of  California,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  and  Mr. 
Dent )  : 
H.R.  14263.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an  in- 
crease in   the   amount  of   the   personal   ex- 
emptions for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December    31,    1973;    to   the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

3y  Mr.  SEIBERLING  : 
HJl.  14264.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  restrictions 
on  the  rights  of  oCBcers  and  employees  of 
the  VS.  Postal  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H.R.  14265.  A  bill  to  direct  the  head  of  each 
executive  agency  to  issue  regulations  which 
require  that  a  telephone  number  for  such 
agency  or  major  subdivision  thereof  be  In- 
cluded on  all  letterhead  stationery  utilized 
by  such  agency  or  major  subdivision;  to  the 
Committee   on    Government    Operations. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Devinx)  : 
H.R.  14266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  deal  with  discrimi- 
natory and  unfair  competitive  practices  in 
international  air  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  14267.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  to  provide  appropriations  to  the 
Drug  EnfMvement  Administration  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STEELE: 
H.R.  14368.  A  bui  to  provide  additional 
financial  assistance  tor  educational,  bic^ogl- 
cal,  technological,  and  other  research  pro- 
grams pertaining  to  U.S.  fisheries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flsh- 
erlee. 
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HJR.  14260.  A  UU  to  pcoTlde  additional 
flnM»f!la»  ■Mlrtancw  for  educational,  biologi- 
cal, technological,  and  otber  reaeardx  pro- 
grama  pertainlag  to  UjB.  fisheries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
erles. 

By  Mr.  WAOOOMmSR: 

HJEl.  14370.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  SecxDltj  Act  to  repeal  the  recently 
added  prortaloti  for  the  establishment  of 
prafeaalanal  standards  review  organizations 
to  KTlew  SBfTloea  covered  under  the  medi- 
care and  mwUcatd  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WAUnS: 

HJt.  14771.  A  bill  to  amend  title  S.  United 
Statea  Code,  to  reduce  from  12  to  5  years 
the  creditable  aarvloe  requirements  under 
the  VMeral  employMa  group  life  and  acci- 
dental death  and  dlamemberment  insurance 
and  health  benefits  progmms,  and  for  other 
puxpoeea;  to  the  Ooounlttee  on  Post  Office 
and  cim  Service. 

By  Mr.   WUfN   (for  himself  and   Mr. 
CLCVKUum): 

HJt.  14273.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
mlnlstistor  or  the  Natlanal  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  to  conduct  research 
ud  development  programs  to  increase 
knowledge  of  tornadoes,  hurricanes,  large 
thuadantonnB,  «nd  other  types  of  short- 
term  weather  pbenomena.  and  to  develop 
methods  for  predlettag,  detscttng,  and  moni- 
tortng  SBCh  atmesphsrtc  b«havlor;  to  the 
Ooanmlttee  on  Seteaoe  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  AMDmSON  of  California: 

H.J.  Bes.  878.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  from  institut- 
ing any  revision  In  the  method  of  calculating 
the  Consamer  Price  Index  untU  such  revi- 
aloB  has  been  approved  by  resolution  by 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  of  America;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


By   Mr.    BAUMAN    (lor    himself.    Mr. 
Btbon,  Mr.  OiTDE,  Mr.  Hogak,  Mrs. 
Holt.  Mr.   Mitcheu,   of   Maryland, 
Mr.   BuTuai,   Mr.   BhoTHZLi.  of  Vir- 
ginia,  Mr.   BoBKBT   W.   Danixl,   Ja., 
Mr.  Dam  Daniel,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr. 
Parsis,   Mr.   Robinson   of   Virginia. 
Mr.  Satterfieij),  l^.  Wamflo,  Mr. 
WHiTEHtmsT,  and  Mr.  iro  Pont)  : 
H.J.   Res.    979.   Joint    resolution    granting 
consent  of  the  Congress  that  the  State  of 
Maryland,  the  State   of  Delaware,   ard  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  other  States, 
negotiate  and  enter  Into  a  compact  providing 
for  Joint  participation  in  the  more  efficient 
use  of  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
its    tributaries;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  WALDIE: 
HJ.  Bes.  880.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  month  of  May  1974.  as  National 
Arthritis  Month;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judtotary. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL : 
H.  Con.  Res.  478.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  legislation 
be  enacted  to  control  and  reverse  inflation- 
ary trmds  and  that  an  effective  agency  be 
created  to  administer  such  controls;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ban  Icing  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 
H.  Bes.  1034.  Resolution  amending  rule 
Aiil  Of  the  rules  of  the  House  to  require  re- 
ports accompanying  each  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion of  a  public  character  (except  revenue 
measures)  reported  by  a  committee  to  con- 
tain estimates  of  the  costs,  to  both  public 
and  nonpublic  sectors,  of  oarrylng  out  the 
measure  reported;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

ByMr.  DUNCAN: 
H.  Res.  1035.  Resolution  In  support  of  con- 
tinued undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  U.S.-owned  Canal  Zone  on 


the  Isthmus  of  Panama:  to  Itbe  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OWENS: 
H.  Res.  1036.  Resolution  providing  for  tele- 
vision, radio,  and  still  photography  coverage 
of  open  meetings  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  regarding  impeachment  of  the 
current  President  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By   Mr.    QUIE    (for   himself   and   Mr. 

TXEEN)  : 

H.  Res.  1037.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  study  the  impact  and  ramifi- 
cations of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
abortion;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WAOOONNER  (flor  himself,  Mr. 
Flood,   Mr.  Ceane,  Mr.  Blackbuxn, 
and  Mr.  Yateon)  : 
H.  Res.  1038.  Resolution  In  support  of  con- 
tinued undiluted  UjS.  sovereignty  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  U.S. -owned  Canal  Zone  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALSH: 
H.  Res.  1039.  Resolution  requiring  the  ad- 
minlstraUon  of  an  oath  to  each  Member  of 
the  House  prior  to  the  conslderatUm  of  any 
resolution  of  Impeachment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RBSOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURTON: 
HJl.  14273.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salomon 
Llebermann;   to  the  Commlttfe  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
HJl.  14274.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  AngeUna 
R.   Aylng;    to  the   Committer   on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalt). 


PtATRS 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Sson.  DX>^  offered  the  following 
pr«y«r: 

Almighty  God  who  has  brought  us  to 
this  holy  season,  set  the  eyes  of  our  faith 
upon  the  eroes  that  we  may  see  its  mean- 
ing In  hi8la>7.  its  meaning  for  our  woiid. 
and  Its  mwming  for  our  own  lives.  May 
the  ivlrit  of  tlw  seif-dTtng  Saviour  en- 
terom- homes,  oar  elttes.  our  Naticn  with 
f  orglvenees  and  healing.  Bless  us  In  our 
work  that  we  may  farther  Thy  coming 
kingdom  of  truth  and  Justice  and  hoU- 
nesa.  Bring  us  to  the  day  of  resurrectioa 
with  a  new  heart  and  mind  and  sool, 
ready  to  serre  lliee  more  perfectly  and 
walk  in  the  way  of  Tby  law. 

We  pray  in  HSs  name  ^rtio  is  the  resur- 
rection and  the  Uf  e.  Amen. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFOSiD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendars  Nos.  747 
and  749. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAIj 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ifr.  Presldeni.  I  ask 
TinaiilHii—  oflnaent  that  the  reading  of 
tha  ThwI  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  April  10. 1974,  be  dispensed 
with. 

Ilie  ACTma  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADVISORY  NEIGHBORHOOD  COUN- 
CILS IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

The  bin  (H.R.  12109)  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Self-Goremment 
and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act 
to  cJarify  the  provision  relating  to  the 
referendum  on  the  issue  of  the  advisory 
nrighhortiood  councils,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ENVIBONMEWTAL  EpUCATION 
AMENDMENTS  GIF  1974 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1647)  to  extend  the  Envlronmwi- 


tal  Education  Act  for  3  years,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Cbmmlttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "En- 
vironmental Education  Amendments  of 
1974". 

BMC.  2.  Section  3(c)(1)  of  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Act  (20  U!.S.C.  1532)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  eiM  thereof  the 
fcdlowlng  new  sentence:  "Kotwlttistanding 
seoftlon  44a(b)  of  the  General  gduoatlon  Pro- 
visions Act,  the  Advisory  OouacU  shall  con- 
tinue to  exist  until  July  l,  \Vtt.". 

Ssc.  3.  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "VOT^."  and  by  in- 
serting after  "1973"  a  comma  and  the  foUow- 
Ing:  "$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1978.  and  •16.»00,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  19t7.". 

Sec.  4.  Seotion  a(b)  at  sudi  Act  U  amended 
by  insMting  after  "maintain  ecological  bal- 
ance" the  foUowlng:  "while  gIMng  due  con- 
slder&UMi  to  the  economic  tonsideratlons 
related  thereto". 

Sec.  6.  Section  3(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "teehnology,"  the 
following;  "economic  linpact,". 

Sec.  8.  SecUwi  3(c)(1)  of  such  Aot  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  "eeenoanle,"  after 
"mcdleal,". 

llie  amendment  was  agreed  ta 

The  bfll  was  ordered  to  »e  engrossed 

for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 

and  passed. 
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FIFTIETH  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  SENATOR  AND  MRS.  HUGH 
SCOTT 

Mr.  MANBFIEIjD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow is  the  50th  wedding  anniversary 
of  the  distinguiriied  Republican  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Hugh  Scott,  and  Mrs.  Scott.  Fifty  years 
is  a  long  time  to  live  together,  but  I  think 
they  are  one  of  the  finest  couples  I  have 
ever  known,  I  think  that  they  are  good 
partners,  and  I  want  to  take  this  occa- 
sion to  extend  to  them,  on  behalf  of  the 
Mansflelds — and  I  am  sure  the  Senate 
as  a  whole — our  best  wishes  for  reaching 
their  objective  in  a  50th  wedding  anni- 
versary and  to  express  the  hope  that  this 
is  just  G»e  first  half  of  a  happily  married 
career. 


U.S.  TROOPS  STATIONED  ABROAD 
Mr.  MANSFZEZJ).  Mr.  President,  in 
the  BiHlngs  Gazette  of  Sunday,  April  7, 
there  is  a  commentary  by  an  old  friend 
and  a  fcH-mer  stsdent  of  mine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana,  Duane  W.  Bowler. 
Mr.  Bowler  is  now  clilef  of  tlK  editorial 
page  of  the  Billings  G«Bette,  and  his 
commentary,  which  is  headed  "It's  Our 
Probtem,"  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Bonn.  West  Gexmaitt. — They  dont  like 
Mike  here. 

By  MUce  they  mean  the  U.S.  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  MUte  WanaSeld.  the  Montana 
Democrat  who  wants  to  make  sizable  cuts 
In  the  American  troops  stationed  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Officials  and  the  man  on  the  street  In  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  that's  the 
long  way  of  saying  West  Germany,  don't 
think  oar  Montana  senator  understands  the 
probtem. 

Well,  I  certainly  do  tmderstand  the 
problem,  and  I  understand  it  from  the 
U.S.  point  of  view.  I  think  that  almost 
30  years  after  the  end  of  the  Second  War 
It  is  high  time  to  bring  about  a  sizable 
reduction,  on  a  gradtiated  basis,  of  U.S. 
niilitary  persmmel  numbering  325,000  in 
Western  Europe  today,  and  dependents 
numbering  another  215,000. 
^  ^ilnk  it  is  high  time  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  time  has  come  to  re- 
duce rfgnlflcantly  these  American  forces 
in  Europe  and  aromid  the  world.  Secre- 
tary of  D^ense  SchleslngCT  has  stated 
recentty  that  tiiere  will  be  a  reduction 
of  US.  support  troops  in  Eun^e.  Slowly 
llie  whed  turns. 

Last  Janxmry,  a  year  ago,  according 
to  an  official  statement  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  cost  to  «ie  United 
States  of  its  commitment  to  14ie  Euro- 
pean defense  amounted  to  $17  billion 
Because  of  ttie  inflation  sbMse  that  time— 
and  that,  incidentally,  has  been  10  per- 
cmt  in  ttie  12-month  period  from  Febru- 
ary 1973  to  February  1974,  and  it  is  still 
going  up— the  cost  of  maintaining  those 
forces  has  Increased,  in  my  (vbilcm,  to 
someirijcre  between  $18.2  Umcn  and  $19 
biUioii. 

What  I  want  to  see  over  a  period  of 
time  is  a  gradual  reduction  «l  military 
personnel  and  dependcaits.  and  when 
they  are  brought  back  to  this  country, 
as  they  will  be,  I  want  to  see  them  dis- 
charged, because  I  think  we  have  more 
than  enough  In  the  way  of  military  per- 
somiel,  we  have  spent  more  than  enough 


time  in  Western  Europe,  and  I  think  it  is 
long  overdue  on  the  part  of  this  country 
to  bring  about  a  substantial  reduction  of 
troops  and  dependents  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

We  have  almost  2,000  military  bases 
aiKi  installations  scattered  in  every  part 
of  the  world  almost  30  years  after  the 
end  of  the  Second  War.  We  are  not  the 
world's  poiioeman.  We  have  neither  the 
manpower  nor  the  resources  to  main- 
tain a  Pax  Americaaa  on  every  conti- 
nent on  the  face  of  the  globe.  We  ^lould 
have  the  wisdom  not  to  try. 

So  I  think  I  would  just  say  again,  as 
I  have  said  again  and  again  previously, 
and  as  I  will  say  again  and  again  in  the 
future,  that,  just  like  the  old.  old  l»th 
century  Chinese  inUer  treatment  which 
eA'entually  achieves  its  goal.  I  am  going 
to  ramtinue  to  offer  am^Miments  to  bring 
about  a  gradual  reductioi  of  U.S.  forces 
and  dependents  in  Western  Europe.  And 
I  would  hope  that  not  only  do  those 
pec^jle  in  Western  Germany  who  "don't 
like  Mike"  hear  this,  but  that  they  hear 
it.  downtown — in  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire comm«itary  be  incorpoi-ated  at  this 
pomt  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  Otnt  Pkoblem 
(By  Duane  W.  Bowler) 

Bonn,  West  Germany. — "niey  don't  like 
Mike  here. 

By  Mike  they  mean  the  U£.  Senate  Major- 
ity Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  the  Montana 
Democrat  who  wants  to  make  sizeable  cuts 
in  the  American  troops  stationed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany. 

Officials  and  the  man  on  the  street  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  that's  the  long 
way  of  saying  West  Germany,  don't  think  our 
Montana  senator  understands  the  problem. 

The  problem,  they  say.  Is  one  <a  security, 
not  a  matter  of  doUars.  a  subject  that  Is  of 
much  concent  to  Mike  Mansfield. 

They  fear  that  without  the  presence  of 
American  troc^js  in  their  land  of  the  free  that 
It  won't  remain  that  way  long. 

The  West  Germans  point  to  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Soviet  troops  stationed  next 
door  In  the  German  Democratic  Republic, 
that's  Bast  Ctemany.  the  Soviet  satellite 
They  tell  you  about  the  vast  army  of  red 
star  troops  that  encircle  West  Berlin,  a  sym- 
bolic city  to  German  freedooi. 

When  you  try  to  explain  to  them  that 
Mike  Mansfield  doesn't  want  to  feed  West 
Germany  and  Western  Europe  to  the  Russian 
wolves,  you  get  a  smile  which  can  Ise  Inter- 
preted as  one  of  his  not  understanding  the 
IH-oblem. 

When  yon  say  that  Mansfltid  doesnt  think 
the  U.S.  taxpayer  AouU  oovtlnue  to  support 
hundreds  of  tbousaads  at  Axnerlean  tsoops  In 
comparatively  high  style  In  Oetaoany  after  all 
these  years  since  World  War  II,  you  still  get 
a  smile. 

A  West  German  foreign  office  spokesman 
says  sfaonld  the  Americans  withdraw  sizeable 
numbets  off  the*-  troops  It  would  cause  severe 
proUems  and  d^hrtfi  the  crediMltty  of  the 
North  Atlaatic  *ih»t»^  ta  ^»f«~i  ttaelf . 

Than  how  about  the  Moated  ratio  of  high 
officen  to  troops  In  tiie  Aaiertcaa  f oew  in 
OermaBy?  Tbey  don't  maks  tkose  <lecteions 
and  would  not  malBttOa  that  po^ane  them- 
selves. 

What  about  the  large  number  of  depend- 
ents accompanying  the  ^"^'^^rn  teoops  to 
Germany?  The  presence  of  families  means 


the  U.S.  is  serious  to  Its  commitment  to  de- 
fend the  West.  After  aU,  the  US.  is  a  sup0r 
power  and  all  that  stands  between  free  Eii- 
rope  and  the  ever-present  threat  of  the  Rus- 
sian army. 

When  you  try  another  tack,  say  as  to  wht 
doesn't  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
have  its  own  troops  Instead  of  American,  yo  a 
get  the  answer  that  the  foreign  presence  £ 
better.  Germany  would  rather  the  Americai^ 
did  it  for  international  poUtical  relatlonj- 
shlps.  Russia  has  expressed  fears  of  anothcS- 
German  invasion.  T 

The  Germans  don't  want  another  war 
and  would  prefer  not  to  present  a  poctuije 
indicative  of  one.  They  want  peace  and  proa- 
pertty  for  the  entire  world — and  they  mean  it. 
That's  why  their  never-ending  efforts  for  tli 
European  Economie  Ooaununity  is  now 
under  &re  from  Britain,  its  newest  membet- 
Officials  here  also  say  that  the  Federal  Ref- 
public  of  Germany  Lb  doing  Its  part  to  ofFselt 
the  cost  of  the  United  States  of  keep  ink 
ar^ied  forces  In  West  Germany.  T 

The  defeated  nation  paid  all  the  occupa- 
tion expenses  up  until  the  early  1950s.  NegoJ- 
tiations  then  brought  about  different  terri 
with  the  American  taxpayer  footing  the  bill 
and  the  Federal  Republic  rnak-i.-^g  offset  tin' 
arrsngements. 

It  lE  these  arrangements  that  may  prese 
a  fuizy  picture.  Economist*,  especially  the 
familiar    with     international    H«inwn^    ,n 
money  Bows,  probably  understand  them. 

Bonji  officials  say  they  do  pay  In  ways  a 
ceptable  to  the  U£.  government.  Their  ban 
buys  U.S.  Treasury  notes.  Just  like  you  can 
you  have  the  money.  They  also  bear  interest. 
The  Germans  also  spend  considerable  sums 
fixing  up  old  bases  and  barracks  now  occuL 
pied  by  the  American  forces.  Officials  say  the 
are  doing  ntore  than  their  agreements  wit 
the  U.S.  government  require, 

They  also  made  a  sizable  eoatributlon  1 
technical  advice  to  the  Americaa  military 

They  also  make  quite  sizable  purchase^ 
such  as  fighter  planes  (some  of  them  quiti 
useless  In  Germany)  from  VS.  firms.  Thii 
they  explain  not  only  helps  bring  about  ij 
better  balance  of  payments  for  the  U.S.  but 
also  aids  the  VS.  taxpayers  by  making  hl» 
cost  for  warplanes  cheaper.  (That  we'A  faav* 
to  see.)  T 

The   Improved   balance   of   payments  plc^ 
ture  puts  our  floating  dollar  in  a  better  posi 
tlon    in    the    inteniatlonal    markets.    Thl 
makes  the  U.S.  taxpayers'  doUsre  worth  mor 
than  if  the  purchases  were  not  made. 

(With  what  happened  since  last  summe 
and  for  that  matter  in  Jnst  two  weeks  dur 
ing  a  visit  to  Germany,  we  could  use  mor* 
favorable  floatatloei  of  tte  UB.  dollar.) 

As  you  listen  to  the  Germans  explain 
their  reasons,  you  can  sympathize  with  theU 
viewpoint  on  keeping  friendly  trocps  of  Uacl^ 
Supersam  on  hand. 

"Hie  only  ones  that  dont  make  much  sensa 
to  those  ot  us  unfamiliar  with  Intematlond 
ft^'*»C*l  gymnastics  are  those  Involved  iti 
who  ts  paying  the  hUls.  | 

If  Mike  Mansfield  has  a  difficult  time  un-1 
derstandlng  how  buying  UJ8.  TBsasnry  note^ 
and  planes  from  U.S.  arins  makers  h^ps  the 
average  American  taxpayer,  w«  can  share  his 
state  of  perplexity. 

His  desire  to  take  the  bloat  out  of  the  U.S 
mUltary  Isn't  a  problem  for  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  That's  ours.' 


ORDER  OP  BUSPfBSS— AMZND- 
Mh.'Wl'a  QUAUFIED 

The  ACnWG  PRESmarr  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
seekrecogpitAon? 

Mr.  QTaFFOi.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Dean  of  tbe  Senate,  the 
Senator  from  VecmoDt  (Mr.  Aiken), 
has  several  ameodmeots  to  the  bill  on 
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campaign  spendliig  which  he  may  or  may 
not  offer,  but  which,  because  of  an  over- 
sight, were  not  technically  qualified,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  and 
qualified. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object— and  I  will 
not  object— as  I  understand,  the  sub- 
ject is  germane,  however, 

Mr.  QRIFFIN.  They  are  germane. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  no  objection. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. No  objection  is  heard.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  amendments  will  qusJify. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator,  of 
course,  realizes  this  is  a  most  imusual 
procedure. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  agree  with  the  ma- 
jority leader,  and  I  do  not  think  it  should 
be  done  very  often. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Buen)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that  I  may  have 
contrtd  of  Mr.  Bnnn's  time  and  that  it 
be  added  to  my  order  which  will  occur 
later.      

The  ACnNa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  Chair  will  now  recognize  the 
other  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth)  ,  who  is  also  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  Ch&ir. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Roth  made  at 
this  point  whoi  he  introduced  S.  3646, 
the  Aiergy  Resources  Expansion  Act,  are 
printed  In  the  Rccord  under  Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
ttana.) 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRBSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  IKvsKa)  is  recog- 
nized f wr  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MUBKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Beverly  Lind- 
sey  of  my  staff  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  colloquy  on  this  matter 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  U  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  onosent  that  I  may  yield 
5  minutes  of  the  time  under  my  control 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objectioD,  it  is  bo  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized. 


TAX  REFORM 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  so  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
joining  on  the  Senate  floor  this  morning 
to  dlscoas  ttoe  need  for  tax  reform.  Last 
year  w«  held  a  similar  colloquy  and  I 
am  gratifled  that  today  we  wUl  hear  from 
an  even  larger  Uparttoan  group  of 
Senators. 

But  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we  do 
not  have  to  repeat  this  ezerdse  next  year. 
I  hope  that  this  Congress  will  pass  com- 


prehensive tax  reform  legl^ation   this 
year  to  make  our  tax  system  truly  fair. 

For  the  need  for  tax  reform  is  clear 
and  compelling.  Many  wealthy  individ- 
uals and  corporations  escape  paying 
their  fair  share  of  taxes,  but  average 
Americans  continue  to  bear  a  heavy  tax 
burden.  For  instance,  the  TresisiUT  De- 
partment reported  last  month  that  402 
individuals  with  incomes  over  $100,000 
paid  no  taxes  last  year.  Some  corpora- 
tions also  escaped  significant  tax — such 
as  the  oil  companies  which  paid  taxes  of 
only  a  few  percent  of  their  income. 

Wealthy  individuals  and  corporations 
can  avoid  tax  in  large  part  because  of 
special  treatment — such  as  tax  code  pro- 
visions which  aUow  special  deductions 
and  exclusions,  deferral  of  tax  liability, 
and  other  sophisticated  tax  shelters.  For 
many  of  these  special  tax  provisions 
there  is  no  justification.  Yet  they  cost 
the  Federal  Government  about  $60  bil- 
lion in  lost  taxes  in  1972.  And  estimates 
for  what  they  will  cost  in  flscad  year 
1975  range  as  high  as  $78  billion. 

These  special  provisians  violate  the 
principle  of  taxation  according  to  ability 
to  pay.  They  have  created  a  tax  system 
that  is  inequitable.  Citizens  see  the  in- 
equity of  the  present  system,  and  are  be- 
ginning to  rebel  against  it.  But  Congress 
has  not  yet  responded  to  their  protests. 

In  1972,  all  the  Presidential  candidates 
talked  about  tax  reform.  But  no  com- 
prehensive tax  reform  leg^lation  has  yet 
been  passed. 

In  1973,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
<3ommittee  held  extensive  hearings  on 
the  subject.  But  no  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion has  yet  been  passed. 

And  today,  in  April  1974,  we  are  again 
talking  tax  reform — but  not  yet  legis- 
lating it.  This  year,  I  hope  we  can  finally 
follow  up  our  concern  with  action.  I 
hope  we  will  pass  comprehensive  tax  re- 
form legislation  before  the  93d  Congress 
adjourns. 

The  comprehensive  tax  reform  we  need 
now  is  of  two  kinds — relief  from  high 
tax  burdens  for  the  ordinary  American, 
and  a  strengthening  of  the  tax  code  to 
eliminate  unjustified  tax  advantages. 

Tax  relief  would  not  only  ease  the  bur- 
den on  average  Americsms,  but  it  would 
also  provide  a  much  needed  stimulus  to 
the  economy — to  help  ease  the  econ- 
omy— to  help  ease  the  reoesslonary  slow- 
down we  are  now  experiencing.  Giving 
taxpayers  extra  spending  power  through 
tax  relief  would  not  likely  contribute  to 
our  ciurent  inflation,  which  is  being 
caused  mostly  by  price  rises  in  food  and 
petroleiun.  rather  than  by  general  excess 
demand.  The  stimulus  of  moderate  tax 
relief  could,  however,  keep  our  Nation's 
production  and  employment  at  accept- 
able levels. 

A  number  of  Senators  have  made 
worthwhile  propoaala  for  shaping  this 
tax  relief.  For  instance.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy has  proposed  to  inerease  the  per- 
sonal exemption  from  $75$  to  $850,  retro- 
active to  the  1973  tax  year.  This  pro- 
posal would  provide  about  $4  billi<m  of 
tax  nUet.  Other  Senators,  including  Sen- 
ator Hartke,  have  made  similar  propos- 
als. Senator  Mondale  has  proposed  an 
alternative  i^proach:  to  allow  Individ- 
xials  the  option  of  taking  a  $200  tax 
credit  Instead  of  the  $750  personal  ex- 
emption. This  proposal  would  yield  ap- 


proximately $6.5  billion  in  tax  reduc- 
tions. 

Other  proposals  have  been  made  to 
give  relief  from  the  social  security  pay- 
roll tax,  including  legislation  I  have  in- 
troduced in  the  past  to  provide  relief 
through  exemptions  and  %  low-income 
allowance. 

Tax  relief  measm-es  such  as  these 
would  bolster  the  economy,  and  would 
alleviate  some  of  the  tax  burden  under 
which  average  Americans  now  suffer. 
They  should  receive  prompt  attention 
by  Congress. 

But  comprehensive  tax  reform  should 
also  correct  the  inequities  which  allow 
some  wealthy  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions to  pay  less  than  their  fair  share. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  S.  1439,  a  com- 
prehensive tax  reform  act,  cosponsored 
by  Senators  Bayh.  Hasbs;ll,  Hughes, 
Pastore,  and  Tunney.  It  would  correct 
some  of  these  inequities  and  raise  ap- 
proximately $18  billion  in  new  Federal 
revenue  in  fiscal  year  1975.  This  pro- 
posal would  not  increase  the  tax  burden 
on  low-  or  middle-income  individuals.  . 
But  it  would  regain  $8.1  billion  in  tax 
revenues  now  lost  because  of  tax  shel- 
ters and  tax  preferences  by  reforming 
long-term  capital  gains  rates,  the  mini- 
mum tax,  tax  treatment  of  farm  losses, 
percentage  depletion,  intangible  drilling 
and  development  expense*,  and  inter- 
est deductions  for  large  investments.  My 
bill  also  includes  provisions  to  raise  $1.5 
billion  by  restricting  the  preferential 
treatment  now  given  to  foreign  income 
and  investments. 

Other  provisions  of  my  bill  would  raise 
$2.5  biUion  by  reforming  the  investment 
tax  credit,  $200  million  her  disallowing 
excessive  deductions  by  banks  of  bad 
debt  reserves,  $5.3  billion  by  reforming 
tax  treatment  of  depreciation,  and  $4.9 
billion  through  reform  of  ttie  estate  and 
gift  tax  system.  Finally,  my  bill  would 
give  States  and  local  governments  the 
option  of  issuing  taxable  bonds  with 
a  compensatory  Federal  subsidy,  so  that 
such  bonds  would  no  longer  be  available 
to  investors  as  a  source  ol  tax-free  in- 
come. 

The  tax  reform  bill  I  have  introduced 
represents  what  I  believe  to  be  a  moder- 
ate, yet  comprehensive,  tax  reform  pro- 
gram. Such  a  comprehensive  program  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  transform  our  tax 
code  into  a  system  that  is  truly  fair.  And 
it  is  needed  to  insure  that  the  tax  sys- 
tem continues  to  generate  the  revenue 
necessary  to  allow  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  meet  the  needs  of  the  American 
people. 

Preserving  this  rcvenue-Baislng  capac- 
ity, while  giving  tax  relletf  to  average 
citizens  and  a  stimulus  to  the  economy, 
is  only  possible  if  we  match  the  revenue 
lost  through  tax  relief  with  reform  which 
will  recaptiu«  the  revenue  now  lost 
through  unjustified  tax  shelters. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  does  not  need 
more  study  to  know  that  oxa  tax  system 
needs  changing.  Proposals  for  reform 
of  that  system  are  before  us.  The  time 
has  come  for  aflttrmative  action  on  those 
proposals. 

Mr.  President,  may  I,  nt  this  point, 
express  my  appreciation  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Sfassachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  my  distinguished  col- 
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league  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  ,  and 
the  other  Senators  who  will  join  us  in 
this  discussion  this  morning. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset  I  want  to  indicate  how  much  I,  as 
a  Senator  speaking  for  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  ackpreciate  the  effort  and 
leadership  provided  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  in  iocusmg  tlte  at- 
tention of  the  Smate  and  the  American 
peoi^  on  tax  reform.  He  has  been  very 
much  in  a  leadership  position  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  improving  and  eliminating  many 
of  the  ineqaJUes  In  our  Federal  tax 
structure. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  I  personally 
feel  that  there  are  some  steps  that  we 
in  C:k}ngres6  should  be  taking  in  order  to 
provide  a  greater  de^ee  of  tax  equity 
for  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  join  in  this  im- 
portant colloquy  this  morning  as  a  timely 
symbol  and  demonstration  of  our  com- 
mitment in  the  Senate  to  tax  reUef  and 
tax  reform. 

Across  the  Nation  next  Monday,  April 
15,  millions  of  taxpayers  will  file  their 
Federal  income  tax  returns  to  meet  the 
annual  deadline  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  It  is  entirely  appropriate, 
therefore,  for  the  Senate  to  take  the  oc- 
casion this  morning  to  deal  with  tax  re- 
lief and  tax  reform,  subjects  that  are 
of  growing  interest  to  every  taxpayer  in 
the  Nation. 

We  have  a  crisis  over  taxation  today 
because  countless  ordinary  men  and 
women  now  reahae  that  their  taxes  are 
too  high  ttecause  others  are  too  low. 

Year  after  year.  Congress  after  Con- 
gress, we  have  aJlowed  the  loopholes  and 
special  benefits  in  the  tax  laws  to  accu- 
mulate virtually  without  end.  As  a  result, 
we  allow  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of  in- 
come cu2d  profits  to  escape  taxation  every 
year.  Those  "loophole  losses"  have  to  be 
made  up  somehow,  and  we  know  the  way 
they  are  made  up — by  higher  taxes  for 
every  ordinary  citizen. 

In  fact,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  is 
America's  biggest  welfare  bill  of  all.  But 
it  is  the  sort  of  welfare  that  only  Alice 
in  Wonderlatui  can  imderstand,  because 
the  greatest  benefits  of  tax  welfare  go 
entirely  to  the  richest  individuals  and 
the  Nation's  largest  corporations. 

Only  the  rich  are  able  to  play  the  loop- 
holes weU.  Middle-  and  lower-hioome 
Americans  simply  cannot  afford  the  sub- 
stantial sums  that  are  necessary  to  take 
advantage  of  the  tax  shelters  that  now 
exist  According  to  most  estimates,  the 
threshold  level  of  income  for  effective 
use  of  tax  shelters  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $50,000  a  year,  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  ordinary  citizen. 

To  paraphrase  a  famous  aphorism 
cur  tax  laws  in  their  majestic  equality 
Allow  the  poor  as  wen  as  the  rich  to 
invest  in  State  and  local  bonds,  to  reap 
long-term  capital  gains,  to  search  for 
oil,  to  enjoy  the  fantastic  benefits  of 
accelerated  depreciation,  and  to  hire 
tax  lawyers  and  accountants  to  advise 
them  on  the  latest  methods  of  tax  avoid- 
ance. 

^  Wherever  we  look,  we  find  the  tax  base 
being  eroded  by  unjustified  deductions 
and  exeniptions,  by  wtautfaH  subsidies, 
by  questionable  kioentives  for  various 
Industries,  by  braefits  that  ha««  long 
since  outlived  whatever  ^astiflcatkm  they 


had  when  first  enacted,  and  even  by 
sinister  loopholes  quietly  written  into 
law  for  the  benefit  of  particular  Individ- 
uals or  corporations — "tax  fingerprints" 
that  dot  the  Revenue  Ckide  in  silent  trib- 
ute to  the  political  muscle  of  the 
wealtiiy  and  the  powerful  in  the  Nation. 
And  jneanwhiie,  the  taxes  paid  by  ordi- 
nary citizens  ai-e  always  on  the  rise. 

The  time  1ms  come  to  end  all  that. 
The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  take 
the  lead.  We  can  act  this  session.  There 
is  still  enough  time  to  guarantee  that 
one  of  the  major  landmarks  of  the  93d 
Congress  is  legislation  on  comprehensive 
tax  reform. 

IMMEDIATE   TAX    aXlAir 

I  see  a  three-part  strategy : 

First,  we  ne«l  to  act  now  to  provide 
immediate  across-the-board  tax  refief 
for  every  citisen.  "Hirough  such  relief, 
we  can  provide  a  much  neeiSed  fiscal 
stimulus  for  the  Nataon,  a  shot  in  the 
arm  capable  of  rescuing  the  economy 
from  the  serious  recession  and  ui^m- 
ployment  into  which  we  now  are  sink- 
ing. 

Such  tax  rehef  would  also  provide  a 
welcome  and  well-deserved  respite  from 
the  continuing  burden  that  inflation  now 
imposes  on  every  citizen. 

Last  January,  on  the  Senate  floor,  I 
offered  a  proposal  to  achieve  ""mwitstf 
tax  relief  by  raising  the  personal  income 
tax  exemption  to  $850  from  its  present 
level  of  $750.  That  proposal  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  53  to  27,  but  the  bm  to 
which  it  had  been  added  was  sent  back 
to  committee,  and  no  further  action  has 
been  taken. 

To  me,  our  highest  tax  priority  is  to 
get  final  action  now  on  this  sort  of  tax 
rehef,  aiid  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
will  be  able  to  take  such  action  as  soon 
as  we  return  from  the  Easter  recess. 

COMPREHENSIVi:   TAX    BETOKM 

Second,  we  should  work  for  action  in 
this  session  on  comprehensive  tax  re- 
form. A  vehicle  is  tn  sight — ^the  pending 
energy  tax  bin  now  nearing  final  action 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
the  House.  This  bill  may  well  be  able 
to  serve  as  the  vehicle  for  cranprehen- 
sive  tax  reform  legislation  in  the  Senate, 
caearly,  the  goal  of  enacting  such  re- 
form before  adjournment  is  within  our 
reach. 

My  own  view  Is  that  Congress  ought  to 
be  able  to  enact  loophole-closing  tax  re- 
forms amounting  to  net  revenue  savings 
of  at  least  $10  billion  each  year.  The  list 
of  areas  that  need  reform  is  long,  but 
there  is  brosd  agreement  on  what  some 
of  the  major  elements  should  be: 

For  many  of  us  In  the  Senate,  the  place 
to  begin  is  with  the  minimum  tax,  \riiich 
has  become  the  symbol  of  tax  reform  In 
recent  years.  The  minimum  tax  is  the 
imaginative  measure  adopted  by  Con- 
gress in  1969  as  a  modest  tax  on  income 
that  would  otherwise  slip  through  a 
variety  of  tax  loopholes  and  escape  tax 
altogether.  As  experioice  has  stK>wn, 
however,  ttie  minimimi  tax  is  itsetf  a 
looph(de-ridden  tax.  becaose  of  four 
major  defects  In  Its  operatkm: 

It  fails  to  cover  income  from  some  of 

tlie  most  notesious  tax  loopholes,  such  as 

interest  on  State  and  local  gowmment 

bonds: 

It  allows  an  imduly  large  exemption  of 


the  first  $30,000  of  income  from  tax  loop 
holes; 

It  allows  a  deduction  for  regular  in 
come  taxes  paid,  thereby  creating  ar, 
"executive  suite"  loophole  that  allown 
high-salaried  individuals  to  shelter  larg<! 
amounts  of  loophole  income  from  th«i 
operation  of  the  minimum  tax; 

The  rate  of  the  minimum  tax  is  set  st 
low— 10  percent — that  it  operates  as  littUi 
more  than  a  slap  on  the  wrist  to  thos< 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  income  subeci 
to  the  tax. 

Last  January,  by  a  vote  of  47-32.  thr 
Senate  adopted  an  amendment  I  pro- 
posed to  close  some  of  these  loophole!; 
in  the  minimum  tax.  But,  as  in  the  cas« 
of  the  tax  relief  proposal,  the  amendment 
was  later  recommitted,  and  no  furthei 
action  has  been  taken. 

We  also  need  substantial  changes  ir 
the  tax  treatment  of  capital  gains.  tlM 
largest  single  tax  preference  in  the  Reve- 
nue Code.  I  do  not  support  efforts  t< 
close  the  gap  altogether  between  the  taj 
on  ordinarj'  income  and  the  tax  on  cap- 
ital gains,  but  we  can  go  part  way — cur- 
rently, only  50  percent  of  capital  gains 
is  included  in  taxable  income;  in  addi- 
tion, the  favored  capital  gains  treat- 
ment is  available  for  assets  held  6  month! 
or  longer.  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  in- 
clude 60  percent  of  capital  gains  in  tax- 
able income,  and  ttiat  we  also  ought  tc 
increase  the  holding  period  to  1  year. 

Substantial  changes  in  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  the  oil  industry  have  been  over- 
due for  many  years.  The  need  is  espe-t 
daily  acute  today,  because  of  the  wind-i 
fall  profits  currently  available  through! 
the  combination  of  the  energy  crisis  anc] 
existing  tax  preferences  such  as  the  oi^ 
depletion  allowance,  the  deduction  fcr[ 
mtangible  drilling  and  development  cosi 
and  the  foreign  tax  credit.  The  bill  no 
nearing  final  action  in  the  Ways  an. 
Means  Committe  demonstrates  that  Con 
gress  is  on  its  way  to  substantial  reforms! 
in  this  area.  Such  action  is  a  hopeful! 
sign  that  Congress  is  also  ready  to  close 
the  many  tax  loopholes  that  now  exist  in 
other  areas.  i 

We  also  need  to  overhaul  the  relation-' 
ship  between  tax  credits  and  tax  deduc- 
tions in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  In 
the  past,  as  part  of  overall  tax  reform, 
I  have  urged  Congress  to  allow  credits  1 
instead  of  deductions  tn  a  ninnber  of 
major  areas,  including  the  personal  ex-[ 
emption,  the  homeouTier's  mortgage  in- 
terest deduction,  the  deduction  for  medi- 
cal  expenses,   and   the   deductions   for! 
State   and  local   income  and  property 
taxes.  Our  tax  laws  are  dearly  out  of 
joint  today,  and  nowhere  is  the  disparity 
clearer  than  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
most  popular  tax  deduction:,: 

It  makes  no  sense  to  me  that,  because 
of  the  rate  structure  of  our  revenue  laws, 
a  child  in  a  wealQiy  family  Is  worth  a  tax 
saving  of  $525  to  his  parents  «'hlle  a 
ghetto  child  is  worth  oriSy  $105  in  tax 
relief. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  me  liiat  the  tax 
law  saves  the  wealthy  f  amOy  W  eotts  on 
every  doUar  to  mortgage  taterest  pay- 
ments on  its  Scarsdale  home,  but  only 
14  cents  on  the  dollar  for  the  family 
home  tn  Harlem. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  me  that,  through 
the  tax  laws,  the  U.S.  Treasury  pays  70 
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percent  of  the  cost  of  a  wealthy  citizen's 
visit  to  his  Beverly  HlUs  physician,  but 
only  14  percent  of  the  medical  bUls  for 
the  family  in  East  Los  Angeles. 

By  allowing  the  use  of  credits  instead 
of  deductions  in  these  and  other  areas 
of  the  tax  laws,  we  can  make  the  income 
tax  system  far  more  progressive,  and 
provide  a  substantial  new  measiure  of 
tax  equity  for  millions  of  our  taxpayers. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  aspects 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  that  eJso 
demand  reform.  In  our  comprehensive 
tax  legislation,  we  must  also  achieve  re- 
form in  areas  such  as  the  dividend  ex- 
clusion, the  State  gasoline  tax  deduction 
capital  gains  at  death,  accelerated  de- 
preciation, foreign  taxes,  the  DISC  pro- 
vision, the  Federal  interest  subsidy  for 
State  and  local  government  bonds,  stock 
options,  tax  "farms."  and,  above  all,  the 
notorious  ciurrent  proliferation  of  "tax 
shelter  packages"  being  merchandised 
around  the  country  for  the  benefit  of 
wealthy  taxpayers  seeking  to  pyramid 
their  loopholes. 

One  other  subject  must  also  receive 
attention  in  the  drive  for  income  tax  re- 
form— the  subject  of  tax  simplification. 
Above  and  beyond  the  effort  to  close  im- 
justlfled  loopholes,  we  must  also  en- 
deavor to  reduce  the  needless  complexity 
and  paperwork  that  now  plague  the  or- 
dinary taxpayer.  Too  often,  tax  reform 
bills  become  a  type  of  public  service  em- 
ployment for  lawyers  and  accountants, 
as  valid  reforms  become  lost  in  the  fog 
of  contortions  and  complexities  in  the 
code,  beyond  Uie  comprehensicm  of  the 
average  citizen. 

PATSOLL   TAX   REPOBM 

The  third  major  area  where  Congress 
has  the  obligation  to  act  If  we  are  seri- 
ous about  tax  reform  is  the  payroll  tax. 

For  too  long,  the  payroll  tax  has  been 
the  forgotten  cousin  in  the  movonent 
for  tax  reform.  Yet.  as  we  know,  the  re- 
cent increfttes  In  the  payroll  tax  have 
had  a  heavy  and  regressive  impact  on 
those  who  can  least  afford  it — ^the  tens 
of  millions  of  ordinary  American  working 
men  and  women  at  the  bottom  and  mid- 
dle of  the  wage  scale. 

In  part,  the  long  neglect  of  the  pay- 
roll tax  In  the  drive  for  tax  reform  is 
the  product  of  the  suddenness  of  the 
growth  In  the  payroll  tax.  From  a  rela- 
tively modest  and  unaasumlng  tax  in  its 
early  and  middle  years,  the  payroll 
tax  has  mushrocHned  dramatically  in  re- 
cent years,  to  Uie  point  where  it  now  has 
a  heavy  and  unfair  Impact  on  the  vast 
majority  of  those  who  bear  its  biuden. 
The  flgrires  teU  the  story : 

For  the  first  13  yean  of  social  seciuit^r, 
1937^9.  the  payroll  tax  rate  on  the  em- 
ployee was  only  1  percent,  applied  only 
to  the  flrai  $3,000  of  earnings. 

By  1060.  the  rate  had  climbed  to  3  per- 
cent, and  the  wage  base  had  risen  to 
$4,800. 

During  the  decade  of  the  sixties,  tfae 
growth  In  both  the  tax  rate  and  wage 
base  roee  In  more  rapid  steps.  By  1970, 
the  rate  vas  4.8  percent  and  the  base 
was  $7,800. 

But  In  the  past  3  yeata.  the  accelera- 
tion In  the  rate  and  wa«e  base  have  been 
even  more  snbstaxrttaL  Today,  in  1974. 
the  rate  Is  now  a  sisaUe  5.88  percent,  the 


base  is  $13,200,  and  further  increases  are 
scheduled  in  the  future. 

These  increases  in  rate  and  base  have 
been  matched  by  enormous  increases  in 
the  revenue  yield  of  the  payroll  tax.  As 
recently  as  1960,  the  payroll  tax  was  a 
relatively  sleepy  tax,  generating  Federal 
revenues  of  "only"  $22  blBion  a  year,  or 
20  percent  of  all  Federal  revenues.  To- 
day, the  payroll  tax  is  generating  about 
$80  billion  a  year,  or  about  one-third  of 
all  Federal  revenues — a  50  percent  in- 
crease in  the  percentage  share  and  an  ab- 
solute increase  of  nearly  $60  billion  a 
year  in  the  short  span  of  a  single  decade. 

The  steady  upward  march  In  the  rate 
and  base  of  the  payroll  tax  reflects  the 
pressure  of  many  factors  in  recent 
years — principally  our  soaring  inflation, 
which  has  required  substantial  increases 
in  social  security  benefits  to  enable  our 
senior  citizens  to  maintain  a  decent 
standard  of  living.  But  there  has  also 
been  the  historic  expansion  of  the  pay- 
roll tax  to  include  medicare  and  to  pay 
for  the  continuously  rising  costs  of 
health  care  for  the  elderly. 

Because  of  its  flat  rate  and  the  rela- 
tively low  cutoff  on  earnings  subject  to 
the  tax,  the  payroll  tax  today  is  heavily 
regressive  in  its  impact.  The  truly  sur- 
prising thing  about  the  pairroll  tax  is  the 
absence  of  substantial  efforts  for  reform 
in  recent  years  as  its  burden  has  ac- 
celerated. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  more  than 
half  the  Nation's  taxpayers  are  paying 
more  social  security  tax  than  Federal  in- 
come tax.  Never  has  the  need  for  tax  re- 
form been  more  obvious. 

Now,  however,  the  "steeping  giant" 
phase  of  payroll  tax  reform  seems  to  be 
nearly  over.  The  effort  for  reform  must 
now  begin  in  earnest,  so  that  we  can 
make  the  payroll  tax  fairer  find  more 
progressive. 

The  two  principal  reforms  I  support 
would  do  the  following: 

Provide  a  $750  personal  exemption  and 
a  $1,300  minimum  standard  deduction 
under  the  payroll  tax — the  same  exemp- 
tion and  deduction  now  allowed  under 
the  income  tax: 

Remove  the  ceiling  on  the  wage  base. 

Tliese  reforms  would  be  a  balanced 
package  in  the  sense  that  they  would  in- 
volve little  or  no  revenue  gain  or  loss  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  in  the  early  years. 
But  the  benefits  to  low-  and  middle-in- 
come working  men  and  women  would  be 
substantial,  because  the  changes  would 
bring  welcome,  obvious,  and  immediate 
payroll  tax  relief  to  all  those  ecunlng 
$20,000  a  year  or  less,  including  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  American 
workers. 

My  h(^}e  is  that  in  the  coming  weeks 
Congress  will  make  its  intention  clear  to 
give  payroll  tax  reform  the  same  high 
priority  already  reserved  for  income  tax 
reform.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  bring 
real  tax  Justice  to  every  citizen,  and  end 
the  unjust  reign  of  the  pfiyroll  tax. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  also  that  what- 
ever the  final  outcome  of  the  debate  over 
President  Nixon's  tax  returns,  the  most 
important  lesson  of  the  dfeclosure  of  the 
President's  tax  data  is  that  tax  reform 
must  move  back  to  center  stage  as  an 
issue  for  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 


The  picture  that  emerges  from  the 
voluminous  recent  disdoeures  is  not  a 
pretty  one,  because  it  demonstrates  the 
extraordinary  ease  with  which  wealthy 
individuals  maneuver  their  financial  af- 
fairs to  avoid  their  fair  share  of  taxes 
under  oiu:  loophole-ridden  tevenue  laws. 

Just  as  Watergate  helped  to  generate 
important  new  legislative  nic«nentum  in 
Congress  for  comprehensive  reform  of 
the  Nation's  election  laws,  fcicluding  the 
landmark  bill  for  public  financing  of 
elections  now  nearing  final  passage  in 
the  Senate,  so  the  Pi-esident's  tax  dis- 
closures should  generate  a  similar  mo- 
mentum in  Congress  for  comprehensive 
reform  of  the  Nation's  tax  laws. 

Tax  reform  belongs  at  the  top  of  our 
congressiona]  agenda  for  1974.  The  coun- 
try needed  a  spark  to  ignite  the  fire  of 
tax  reform,  and  these  new  disclosures 
have  now  provided  it.  It  is  up  to  us  in 
Congress  to  meet  the  challenge,  and  to 
take  the  action  that  is  requft-ed  if  we  are 
to  meet  our  obligation  as  representatives 
of  all  the  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hatha vitay)  is 
now  recc«nized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  fh-st 
of  all,  I  want  to  commend  my  colleague 
(Mr.  MxJSKiE)  for  playing  the  leading 
role  he  has  played  in  bringing  the  many 
inequities  in  o\u-  tax  code  to  the  atten- 
tion not  only  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  but  of  the  general 
public  as  well.  I  appreciate  his  inviting 
me  here  this  morning  to  paiticipate  with 
him  in  this  discussion  of  the  many  short- 
comings we  have  in  our  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code. 

The  tax  code  is  thought  of  by  the  gen- 
eral public  as  an  aggregate  whole,  and 
since  the  puriMse  of  th$t  whole  is 
thought  of  as  the  raising  of  revenues 
once  the  sections  of  the  code  which  man- 
date the  raising  of  revenue  have  been 
properly  scrutinized,  the  public's  atten- 
tion is  diverted  away  from  the  code  to 
other  matters. 

The  tax  code  should  not  be  thought  of 
£is  an  aggregate  whole,  for  it  is  not.  It 
can  be  divided  into  two  parts,  a  revenue 
raising  part  and  a  revenue  ezpendltiu% 
part.  The  expenditures  are  the  many 
deductions  and  considerations  which 
cause  the  Government  to  suffer  a  loss  in 
tax  dollars. 

The  deductions  and  other  expenditiures 
that  I  am  discussing  here  this  morning 
are  not  those  that  a  businessman  takes 
for  the  cost  of  operating  bis  business, 
such  as  the  cost  of  salaries  to  his  em- 
ployees and  his  rent  and  other  items  of 
expense  which  he  has  to  incur  in  order 
to  earn  the  dollars  that  come  Into  his 
firms.  I  am  talking  about  the  deductions 
and  other  exemptions  which  are  in  the 
tax  code  for  social  or  economic  purposes. 

Both  the  revenue  raising  and  revenue 
expenditure  aspects  of  the  tax  law  may 
be  used  to  achieve  these  social  or  eco- 
nomic ends  rather  than  simply  to  pro- 
vide the  Government  with  operating  rev- 
enues. But  because  it  is  on  the  revenue 
raising  side  that  the  public's  attention  Is 
focused.  It  is  in  the  expenditures  area 
that  the  code  is  more  frequently  abused. 

Without    the    public    bdng    enth^ly 
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aware  of  what  is  going  on,  the  revenues 
raised  in  one  part  of  the  code  may  have 
been  spent  in  another  part  before  they 
ever  reach  the  Treasury.  The  public  is 
left  with  a  sense  of  gross  inequity,  but 
without  a  clear  perception  of  when  it 
occurred. 

I  feel  that  as  legislators  we  must  real- 
ize, and  it  is  our  duty  to  make  the  pub- 
lic realize,  that  these  expenditures  by 
way  of  the  loopholes  in  the  tax  code 
are  just  like  any  other  Government  ex- 
penditures for  economic  or  social  pro- 
grams. And  like  other  Government  pro- 
grams, they  should  be  periodically  and 
critically  reviewed.  Those  worth  keep- 
ing should  be  fixed  up  to  do  what  they 
are  supposed  to  do;  the  others  ought 
to  be  thrown  out. 

An  example  of  those  that  should  be 
thrown  out  is  the  tax  program  provided 
for  the  oil  industry.  In  the  early  part  of 
this  centiuy,  when  the  oil  industry  was 
a  fiedgling  industry,  a  tax  program  was 
thought  necessary  in  order  to  help  it 
develop.  It  was  a  program  that  was  justi- 
fied as  benefiting  the  overall  public  good. 

Whether  that  was  true  at  the  time,  or 
whether  these  tax  subsidies — the  oil  de- 
pletion allowances,  the  intangible  drill- 
ing expenses,  and  the  foreign  tax  cred- 
it— were  the  most  effective  means  even 
then  of  using  Federal  tax  dollars  to  ex- 
pand an  industry,  they  certainly  are  not 
appropriate  now.  The  industry  is  huge, 
the  profits  are  huge,  and  these  expendi- 
tures of  Federal  tax  dollars  to  help  sup- 
port this  industry  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary. The  oil  programs  should  be  stopped 
Those  loopholes  should  all  be  thrown  out. 
They  are  a  tax  program  that  no  longer 
benefits  the  public  good. 

An  example  of  a  loophole  which  should 
be  kept  is  the  exemption  allowed  for  de- 
pendents. The  purpose  of  this  expendi- 
ture is  to  leave  the  wage  earner  who 
needs  it  some  extra  money  to  take  care 
of  his  children,  and  this  purpose  is  as 
valid  now  as  it  was  when  the  exemption 
was  first  allowed.  But  this  exemption  is 
also  an  example  of  an  expenditure  which 
should  be  scrutinized,  because  in  its 
present  form,  it  benefits  people  who  do 
not  need  it  more  thtm  people  who  do. 
This  happens  because  it  is  a  deduction. 
A  deduction  saves  the  people  in  higher 
brackets  more  in  tax  dollars  than  it  does 
the  people  in  lower  brackets. 

For  this  reason,  this,  and  most  of  the 
other  exemptions — ^those  worth  keep- 
ing—should be  reevaluated,  and  rein- 
stated as  credits,  and  not  as  deductions 
Credits  allow  for  a  more  discerning  anal- 
ysis of  what  is  actually  being  spent  on 
the  taxpayer,  because  the  amount  being 
spent  is  the  amount  of  the  credit.  It  is 
there  for  aU  to  see.  The  deduction  may 
seem  larger,  but  in  order  to  determine 
its  actual  cost,  the  taxpayer's  taxable 
income  must  be  related  back  to  the  tax 
table  to  determine  at  what  rate  the  in- 
come included  in  that  deduction  would 
have  been  taxed,  and  what  then  is  the 
cost  of  that  deduction  to  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  all  very  hard  to  see 
and  you  wind  up  with  situations  Uke  that 
mvolved  hi  the  tax  deduction  for  de- 
pendents. It  is  $750  for  everyone,  so  that 
seems  fair;  but  when  you  look  at  the  tax 
tables,  you  find  that  it  is  worth  $525  to 
someone  whose  taxable  income  is  $100  - 


000  and  nothing  to  the  person  whose  tax- 
able income  is  $500.  That  is  the  reverse 
of  what  we  intended  when  we  passed  the 
law  allowing  the  deduction  for  depend- 
ents. 

It  does  not  make  any  sense  if  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  deduction  is  to  provide 
the  taxpayer  with  the  money  to  take 
care  of  his  kids  and  the  ones  getting  the 
larger  benefits  are  those  in  the  higher 
brackets,  who  do  not  need  anything 
extra,  because  they  have  got  more  money 
to  begin  with. 

Here  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  peo- 
ple who  need  the  special  advantage  are 
not  the  ones  getting  it.  If  this  deduction 
were  a  credit,  that  misappropriation 
would  be  seen  more  clearly,  and  the  tax 
expenditure  could  be  directed  more 
accurately  to  achieve  the  desired  social 
and  economic  policy. 

The  examples  I  have  cited — ending  the 
oil  industry's  tax  programs  and  revising 
the  program  of  tax  support  for  de- 
pendents to  make  it  more  functional 

are  only  two  examples  of  what  I  beUeve 
should  be  a  continuing  program  for 
review  of  Federal  programs  hidden  away 
in  our  tax  laws.  The  purpose  of  this 
review  should  be  to  bring  these  programs 
out  into  the  light  and  to  expose  them, 
both  the  good  and  the  bad,  for  what  they 
are.  Substituting  credits,  which  could  be 
evaluated  at  their  worth,  for  deductions, 
which  can  be  very  deceptive  in  appUca- 
tion,  is  one  of  the  ways,  to  accomplish 
this  task  of  exposure. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
to  take  away  all  the  tax  breaks  for  the 
oil  industry  that  I  have  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  my  remarks.  I  am  in  the  process 
of  introducing  another  bill  to  change  the 
deduction  for  dependents  to  make  it 
more  equitable  I  have  already  introduced 
a  third  bill— in  fact,  I  have  mtroduced 
it  both  here  in  the  SMiate  and,  when  I 
was  a  C<mgressman,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives — that  would  call  for  a 
periodic  review  of  our  entire  tax  code. 
Most  of  the  measures  we  pass  in  Con- 
gress do  have  a  limited  life.  The  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
and  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  most 
of  the  legislation  we  pass  has  to  be  re- 
authorized in  2  to  4  years.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  tax  code  goes  on  forever.  It 
is  subject  to  periodic  review  only  when 
there  is  a  clamor  by  the  general  public 
or  a  clamor  by  Members  of  Congress  to 
do  so. 

If  the  tax  code  were  to  come  to  an  end 
at  the  end  of  a  2-year  or  a  4-year  pe- 
riod, or  if  certain  sections  of  the  code 
were  automatically  to  terminate  periodi- 
cally, then  Congress  would  be  forced  to 
review  the  code  on  a  periodic  basis.  In 
that  way,  we  could  call  in  the  representa- 
tives of  those  interests  who  benefit  from 
some  of  the  loopholes  that  are  in  our 
code  to  justify  the  continuation  of  those 
loopholes.  In  that  way,  I  think,  we  would 
much  better  serve  the  general  public.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  as  much  as  $80 
billion  a  year  is  expended  through  the 
back  door,  through  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code— meaning  that  about  $80  bil- 
lion a  year  is  not  collected  in  taxes  be- 
cause of  the  various  deductions  we  allow. 
These  do  not  include  the  deducti(ms  for 
business  piuposes. 
Without  question,  part  of  the  $80  bil- 


lion w  ould  have  to  be  spent  anyway,  bu 
in  many  cases,  we  could  drop  many  o '. 
these  deductions  and  increase  the  reve  • 
nue  into  the  Federal  Treasury;  and  in 
nearly  all  the  other  cases,  we  could  rel 
shape  the  expenditure  to  make  it  mor^ 
equitable  and  more  effective  in  servink 
the  purpose  that  we  originally  intended 
to  have  served.  [ 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  at  this  time  ti 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorade 
•  Mr.  Haskell).  I  know  that  he  woul( 
like  to  make  some  remarks  on  this  im 
portant  issue,  also. 

Mr.   HASKELL.   I   thank   the  distin 
gui.9hed  junior  Senator  from  Maine. 

THE    NECESSITY    OP    TAX    BETOEM 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take  thi., 
opportunity  to  extend  my  thanks  and 
admiration  to  the  very  distinguished  SenT 
ator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  for  th4 
determination  and  the  care  with  whic. 
he  continues  to  press  the  issue  of  ta: 
reform  in  the  Senate  of  the  Unit 
States. 

Senator  Mdskie  has  diligently  and,  i. 
my  judgment,  very  responsibly,  brough 
and  kept  before  the  Congress  an  issue 
tax  fairness — which  I  believe  to  be  o 
overriding  national  importance  today, 
commend  his  efforts  to  all  of  our  col 
leagues  and  express  to  him  the  gratitud. 
of  the  literally  thousands  of  my  con 
stituents  who  have  written  me  in  th 
last  year  calling  out  for  a  bit  of  f airne„ 
and  straight  talk  from  their  Govern 
ment. 

I  attach  overriding  importance  to  th 
issue  of  tax  reform  because  I  am  mor 
convinced  every  day  that  it  rests  at  th 
heart  of  a  sense  of  disillusionment  oi, 
the  part  of  the  American  people  which, 
in  recent  months,  has  crystallized  into 
a  seemingly  irreparable  distrust  of  the 
institutions  and  leaders  of  GovemmentJ 
For  so  many  Americans,  the  turmoil  in] 
which  the  executive  branch  finds  itself  isi 
merely  the  natural  end  product  of  a  po- 
Utical  system  which  they  believe  allows 
the  special  interests  a  special  access  to 
the  seat  of  power  and  the  Treasury  dol- 
lar. That  special  access  works  what  many 

feel  is  a  cruel  hoax  on  the  taxpayer 

a  hoax  in  which  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  takes  center  stage. 

The  cruel  hoax  of  our  tax  system  is  the 
coexistence  of  a  theoretically  progres- 
sive  tax   rate  that  literaUy   gouges  an 
inflation  beset  people  and  a  complex  net- 
work  of  tax  exceptions,  credits,  deduc- 
tions, exemptions  and  special  rates  that 
sharply  erode  the  principle  of  proges- 
sivity  and  leave  the  very  wealthiest  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  with  the  op- 
portunity to  avoid  carrying   their  fair 
share  of  the  fiscal  biu-den  of  Govern- 
ment. For  aU  its  complexity  and  con- 
fusion,  the  FWeral  Income  Tax   Code 
really  boils  down  to  a  very  simple  reahty 
for  the  average  American  taxpayer:  he 
or  she  will  pay  taxes  regardless  of  the 
ever-tightening   vise    <rf    inflation    and 
shrinking  real  wages.  And  every  time 
someone  is  afforded  the  opportunity  not 
to  pay.  everyone  else  must  take  up  the 
slack.  In  the  end,  the  plethora  of  tax 
shortcuts    means    that   progressivity    is 
thwarted    and    tax    rate    reduction    of 
meaningful  proportioDs  remains  an  elu- 
sive dream. 
Over  and  over,  the  American  people 
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have  heard  the  stories  about  their  fellow 
citizens  who  are  paupers  on  their  1040 
forms,  but  mlllionaries  in  reality.  Thus, 
the  very  year  in  which  the  so-called  min- 
imum tax  became  effective — a  tax  provi- 
sion in  theory  designed  to  assure  that 
everyone  pays  at  least  some  taxes — three 
families,  each  with  dividend  income  of 
about  $2.5  million,  paid  no  taxes.  Some 
500  families  with  incomes  of  over 
$100,000  numaged  the  same  feat  that 
same  year. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  reached  the  breaking 
point  in  their  faith  and  trust  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  Federal  Government  and 
its  leaders?  The  people  are  weai-v,  Mr. 
President. 

They  are  tired  of  the  exaggerated 
promises  of  reform. 

They  arc  tired  of  the  half-truths  and 
lack  of  responsiveness  which,  justified  or 
not.  they  sense. 

They  are  tired  of  being  heavily  taxed 
for  the  privilege  of  experiencing  short- 
age after  shortage,  crisis  after  crisis, 
crime  on  the  streets  and  crime  in  the 
Government. 

What  are  we  to  do?  If  we  want  to  do 
s(Hnething  to  restore  popular  confidence, 
we  shall  have  to  insist  on  legislating  on 
behalf  of  the  people.  More  far-reaching 
and  meaningful  than  anything  else  that 
we,  the  people's  branch,  might  do  in  that 
regard  is  to  seek  fair  tax  reform  and  do 
so  without  imnecessary  delay.  No  one  is 
asking  the  impossible— just  a  little  fair- 
ness and  straight  talking.  No  one  is  sug- 
gesting a  repeal  of  an  tax  deductions — 
Just  those  that  are  imfair  to  the  many 
and  designed  solely  for  the  few. 

Senator  MusKits  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1973  (8.  1439>,  of  which  I  am  very 
pleased  to  cosponsor.  will,  ujwn  enact- 
ment, take  a  long-ovcnltie  and  dramatic 
stride  toward  ttic  concept  of  tax  equity. 
S.  143t  Is  atmed  at  maoy  of  the  most 
blatantly  unfair  and  unjustifiable  tax 
escapee;  it  Is  w^  tbonght  out  and 
drafted;  alwre  an.  It  Is  stralshtforward 
and  tail.  And.  while  I  am  cooTlnced  that 
yet  further  steps  can  and  should  be  taken 
by  the  Congress  in  the  area  of  tax  re- 
form, I  regard  Senator  Muskie's  bill  as 
a  vital  measure  which  I  shall  endeavor 
with  all  my  energies  to  see  enacted  in 
this  Congress. 

S.  1439  has  been  outlined  in  detail  al- 
ready; I  would  Uke,  however,  to  mention 
just  a  few  of  its  hlghliglits. 

PertimM  the  most  Important  feature  of 
the  bill  is  the  reform  of  the  tax  treatment 
of  capital  gains.  S.  1439  would  repeal  the 
provision  of  the  tax  code  which  limits  the 
tax  on  the  first  $50,000  of  capital  gains: 
the  amount  of  gain  to  be  included  in  tax- 
able income  would  be  60  percent,  rather 
than  Just  50  percent ;  the  corporate  capi- 
tal gains  rate  would  be  increased  from 
30  to  35  percmt;  and,  no  longer  will  capi- 
tal gains  taxatton  be  avoided  entirely  be- 
cause of  tnuisf  ers  at  death.  In  all,  these 
changes  alone  will  mean  a  gain  In  rer- 
ennes  ol  $6.1  blUlop— a  gain  which  should 
ultlmatelj  be  retomed  to  all  taxpayers  in 
the  form  of  •  sorely  needed  rate  reduc- 
tion. 

Ref  <nm  oi  the  capital  gains  provisions 
is  eoseptial  to  any  meaningful  tax  re- 
form. Mr.  President.  Money  made  by 
moDey  sbould  not  be  treated  bj  our  tax 


laws  more  favorably  than  money  made  by 
men.  S.  1439  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
equalizing  the  income  tax  burdens  of 
those  Americans  who  earn  their  living  on 
the  stock  market  and  those  who  earn 
their  living  on  the  assembly  line. 

Taxation  of  capital  gains  at  death, 
along  with  appropriate  exemptions  of 
certain  property  left  to  a  spouse,  is  itself 
an  essential  step  in  the  right  direction. 
This  provision  al(»ie.  when  fully  imple- 
mented by  S.  1439  will  raise  $4  billl<m  in 
new  revenues — revenues  that  presently 
represent  a  Federal  Government  give- 
away to  those  fortimate  eaiough  to  in- 
herit capital  assete.  Under  our  bill,  no 
longer  will  the  inevitability  of  death  as- 
sure the  avoidability  of  income  taxes  for 
the  wealthiest  of  Americans. 

Another  important  feature  of  S.  1439 
is  its  modiflcation  or  repeal  of  many  of 
the  nan-ow  economic  subsidies  which  are 
inefQcient  from  an  economic  and  social 
standpoint,  inequitable  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  progressive  tax  system  and  im- 
fair because  they  are  designed  to  benefit 
only  a  handful  of  American  taxpayers. 
Falling  into  this  category  are  revision  of 
the  percentage-depletion  allowance,  of 
the  provisions  allovring  the  expensing  of 
intangible  drilling,  exploration,  and  de- 
velofHnent  costs,  of  the  asset -deprecia- 
tion range  system,  of  the  favorable  treat- 
ment accorded  real  estate  investment,  of 
tax  shelter  farm  losses,  and  of  the  de- 
ducticms  and  credits  for  certain  invest- 
ment transacticHis. 

These  amendments  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  will  yield  more  than  $9.3 
billion — again.  Mr.  President,  funds 
which  can  and  should  be  used  in  the 
interest  of  all  American  taxpayers  by  a 
general  tax  rate  reduction. 

We  should  also  note  the  repeal,  pro- 
vided by  S.  1439,  of  the  DISC — ^Domestic 
International  Sales  CorpoiBtion — provi- 
sion of  the  Code,  of  the  provisions  af- 
fording lower  tax  rates  to  ^^estem  Hemi- 
sphere Trade  Corporations^  and  of  those 
provisions  which  allow  certain  income 
earned  outside  of  the  United  States  to 
escape  taxation  entirely.  S.  1439  promises 
an  additional  $1.3  billion  in  Treasury 
revenues  through  these  changes  affecting 
the  income  derived  from  foreign  business 
operations. 

In  all,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  would 
Increase  the  tax  liability  of  certain  spe- 
cial interests  by  nearly  $19  billion.  It  is, 
in  my  judgment,  a  soimd  and  much- 
needed  measure. 

It  follows  a  philosophy,  not  of  tax 
confiscation,  but  of  tax  fairness.  It  puts 
faith  in  the  concept  of  competitive  free 
enterprise;  but  it  does  not  allow  favored 
enterprise  to  stand  on  the  cmtches  of  the 
Federal  Treasury.  It  expresses  confidence 
that  American  business  and  individual 
investors  can  prosper  in  a  fair  system  of 
Federal  taxation. 

Tax  reform,  Mr.  President,  cannot  and 
should  not  be  delayed.  Nor  can  we  afford 
to  pay  the  matter  only  passing  attention 
or  provide  only  a  cosmetic  solution:  tax 
inequity  Is  more  than  a  mere  bleml^  on 
the  American  tax  system;  it  is  a  national 
tragedy  that  guts  the  very  concept  em- 
bodied in  our  fundamental  commitment 
to  equal  treatment  of  all  citizens  under 
the  laws. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  we  must 
give  thorough  review  to  ttw  principles 


and  premises  behind  the  many  provisions 
of  our  tax  code  which  have  the  effect  of 
substantially  distorting  the  oversJl  pro- 
gressivity  and  fairness  of  our  tax  system. 
At  present,  the  Federal  income  tax  sys- 
tem, by  departing  frequently  and  at 
times  unnecessarily  fronr  commonly  ac- 
cepted concepts  of  "income,"  operates  to 
affect  the  private  economy  in  the  same 
way  that  it  is  affected  when  the  Govem- 
vaeal  makes  a  direct  appropriation  to 
subsidize  a  given  economic  endeavor.  The 
only  difference  is  that,  imder  the  tax 
code,  we  call  this  subsidization  by  the 
name  of  "incentive"  or  "credit,"  or  "ex- 
emption." rather  than  simply  labeling 
the  item  a  budget  expenditure.  And, 
again,  the  effect  of  these  tax  expendi- 
tures on  the  average  taxpayer  is  the  same 
as  that  which  occurs  when  tJhe  Govern- 
ment makes  a  direct  appropriation, 
namely,  the  taxpayer  pays  for  it  through 
tax  rates  which  cannot  be  reduced. 

Now.  let  me  emphasize  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  all  tax  credits,  deductions, 
exemptions,  and  the  like  are  inherently 
repugnant  to  the  concept  of  tax  fairness. 
Indeed,  some  are.  in  a  practical  sense, 
essential  to  a  meaningful  definition  of 
one's  "ability  to  pay,"  a  oteasurement 
that  is  integral  to  any  system  of  taxation. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  exclusion  from 
adjusted  gross  income  of  such  items  as 
public  assistance  benefits,  workmoi's 
compensation  pajrments,  the  benefits 
derived  from  social  security,  and  so  on; 
aU  may  be  categorized  as  provisions  nec- 
essary to  accurately  measure  the  ability 
to  pay  taxes. 

And.  a  great  many  tax  de<)uctions  and 
credits  and  exclusions  are  Available  to 
all  taxpayers,  not  Just  to  a  few.  Deduc- 
tions for  charitable  contributions,  mort- 
gage Interest,  medical  expenses,  and  the 
like  are  of  assistance  to  the  vtst  majority 
of  taxpajring  Americans.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  mechanism  utilized,  a  de- 
duction, works  precisely  in  the  opposite 
direction  as  it  ought  to — a«  when  the 
Government  subsidizes  70  percent  of  the 
home  mortgage  Interest  of  the  wealthiest 
taxpayers,  but  just  14  percent  of  that 
required  of  the  lowest  income  taxpayers; 
nevertheless,  progresstvity  Is  not  sub- 
stantially threatened  and  Income  tax 
recognition  of  the  consumer  expendi- 
ture is  often  approiHiate. 

It  is  a  certain  category  of  narrow  tax 
breaks  that  Is  responsible  fbr  the  fact 
that  the  theoretical  tax  rates  wMch  run 
from  14  to  70  percent  In  practice  are 
Umited  to  a  maximum  avenige  effective 
rate  of  32  percent.  I  am  c(»Jvinced  that 
we  must  take  decisive  actlo^  to  get  the 
Federal  Government  oat  of  the  business 
of  providing  back-door  subsidies  of  spe- 
cial economic  interests.  At  thf  same  time, 
the  revenue  gain  that  we  derive  from 
such  action  would  allow  us  to  reduce  tax 
rates  for  all  taxpayers — ^rlch,  poor,  and 
middle  class — and.  In  the  end,  our  ef- 
fective tax  rate  would  far  more  closely 
pcutdlel  the  theory  of  tax  ^progression 
that  the  instruction  book  espouses. 

It  Is  time  to  require  thoee  who  need 
subsidies  to  come  to  the  Oongtess  and  ask 
for  them  directly,  rather  ttun  to  use  the 
back  door  approach  of  a  tatc  break.  At 
the  very  least,  such  a  metbo^  of  peowiA- 
Ing  Government  asslstanee  ivould  assure 
ttie  American  peoi^  that  tlte  Gorem- 
mMit's  assistance  i;MX>gram8  KtIII  be  an- 
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nually  reviewed  in  the  appropriate  proc- 
ess, rather  than  etched  forever  in  the 
granite  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Additionally,  reconsideration  of  the  in- 
efficient system  of  tax  subsidization 
should  serve  the  taxpayers  by  cutting 
much  of  the  fat  out  of  the  $65  billion  tax 
expenditure  budget — the  budget  through 
which  various  interests  are  supported  by 
funds  that  would  otherwise  be  collected 
through  the  tax  system  for  the  benefit 
of  all  of  the  people. 

Fair  play  and  straight  talk  are  all  the 
American  people  ask  of  their  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Presidrait.  Let  us  act  promptly 
to  end  the  system  of  assessing  taxes  of 
aU  the  people  in  the  bold  print  of  the  tax 
return  form  while  giving  some  of  those 
taxes  back  to  a  few  in  the  fine  print  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Let  us  hasten 
the  day  when  all  of  us  in  this  body  can 
look  each  of  our  constituents  in  the  eye 
and  say  "you  are  paying  yoiu*  fair 
share — no  more,  no  less."  We  can  begin 
by  giving  attention  to  the  very  solid  pro- 
posals that  are  embodied  in  S.  1439.  Fav- 
orable consideration  of  that  legislation 
will  put  the  people's  branch  far  along  on 
the  path  of  tax  fairness. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
yielded  back  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  be  placed  under  my 
control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  participating  in  this  col- 
loquy this  morning.  Unless  someone 
would  like  me  to  yield  for  the  purpose 
of  participating  in  the  colloquy.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  certaiiily 
deserves  the  highest  commendation  of 
this  body  for  his  outstanding  work  in 
the  field  of  tax  reform  and  particularly 
the  compliments  of  the  Senate  for  ar- 
ranging this  colloquy  this  morning. 

TAX    BErOSM — ^LONG    OVERDITE 

Mr.  President,  for  50  years,  the  citizens 
of  this  country  have  paid  income  taxes, 
sharing  part  of  their  earnings  to  keep 
government  going.  As  Justice  Holmes 
once  said.  "Taxes  are  the  price  we  pay 
for  civilization."  Few  people  would  disa- 
gree with  his  statement,  but  the  manner 
in  which  we  pay  this  price  must  be 
changed  because  the  American  tax  sys- 
tem is  no  longer  fair. 

There  are  two  standards — simplicity 
and  fairness — which  be  the  hallmark  of 
any  Income  tax  system.  The  present  sys- 
tem fails  on  both  counts,  and  this  is 
where  reform  must  begin. 

The  tax  code  is  now  so  incredibly  com- 
plex that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  most 
people  to  understand.  It  creates  arti- 
ficial distinctions  between  people  with 
similar  Incomes,  and  every  attempt  to 
remedy  the  Inequities  has  resulted  in  even 
more  complexities — and  even  more  con- 
fusion—for most  taxpayers. 

As  the  law  becomes  more  complex,  it 
becomes  more  expensive  to  administer 
and  more  difBcult  to  enforce  equitably. 
The  complexity  of  the  tax  code  alone 
leads  to  the  suspicion  that  it  Is  unjust, 
that  It  does  not  provide  equal  treatment 


for  all  taxpayers,  that  the  tax  burden  is 
not  shared  fairly. 

The  question  of  what  is  a  fair  income 
tax  has  been  argued  for  ages,  and  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  resolved  as  long  as  there 
is  an  income  tax.  Certain  principles  of 
equity  have  been  established  though  that 
most  people  can  support: 

First,  people  in  the  same  financial  sit- 
uation should  pay  the  same  or  at  least 
similar  income  tax.  This  simple  principle 
should  be  a  cornerstone  of  the  tax  sys- 
tem, but  right  now.  people  with  equal 
incomes  and  equal  financial  responsibili- 
ties in  this  country  do  not  pay  equal 
taxes.  For  example,  in  1970.  106  people 
with  an  annual  income  of  more  than 
$200,000  paid  no  income  tax  at  all,  but 
the  "average"  person  in  this  income 
bracket  paid  30  percent  of  that  amoimt 
in  income  taxes.  At  every  income  level 
there  are  similar  examples.  On  an  income 
of  $50,000.  the  average  tax  is  $10,000. 
but  many,  many  people  pay  much  less 
than  this.  The  average  income  tax  on 
$20,000  is  $2,000,  but  the  amount  actually 
paid  can  vary  from  nothing  at  all  to 
$3,500. 

LOOPHOXJES 

What  is  behind  this?  An  almost  end- 
less variety  of  deductions,  exemptions, 
credits  and  loopholes — some  justified, 
many  imjustified — that  lower  taxable 
income.  Congress  can  eliminate  many  of 
them  and.  in  the  process,  help  restore 
equity  and  simplicity  to  the  tax  code. 

The  second,  well-established  principle 
of  taxation  holds  that  people  should  be 
taxed  according  to  their  ability  to  pay. 
It  is  the  basis  for  a  progressive  tax — 
where  the  amount  and  percentage  of  tax- 
able income  and  tax  Increase  as  income 
increases.  The  tax  code  theoretically  re- 
flects that  principle,  providing  income 
tax  rates  that  vary  from  14  percent  on 
the  first  $1,000  of  taxable  income  to  70 
percent  on  increments  over  $200,000. 
There  have  been  proposals  to  change 
these  rates,  but  there  is  general  agree- 
ment that  they  should  be  progressive 

that  tax  rates  should  increase  as  income 
increases.  But  despite  the  theoretical 
progressiveness  of  the  income  tax,  the 
reality  is  something  different. 

The  reason?  Once  again — ^loopholes. 
Altogether,  they  take  $78  billion  a  year 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  most 
of  the  $78  billion  goes  to  those  with  high 
incomes.  That  is  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  Federal  budget,  and  it  is 
equivalent  to  mandatory  Government 
expenditures  of  $78  billion.  Yet.  those 
expenditures  do  not  receive  the  congres- 
sional or  administrative  scrutiny  that 
other  items  in  the  budget  receive.  Now 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974,  It  is  espe- 
cially ironic  that  we  do  not  Insist  on 
reviewing  these  tax  expenditures  to  in- 
sure that  they,  too,  are  consistent  with 
national  priorities. 

Would  Congress  approve  a  $2.6  billion 
grant  to  oil  companies  or  a  $4-9  billion 
grant  to  corporations  to  help  them  buy 
new  equipment  if  the  grants  were  offered 
in  an  t^propriaticm  bill? 

Some  of  these  expenditures  might 
withstand  congressional  scrutiny,  but 
surely  not  all  of  them  wotild,  and  very 
few  would  survive  In  their  present  form. 
Yet  the  tax  laws  demand  that  these  ex- 
penditures be  made. 


It  is  time  to  reexamine  these  tax  ex- 
penditure loopholes  and  repeal  those  not 
in  the  national  interest. 

INFLATION 

As  inflation  has  attacked  the  value  of 
the  dollar,  increased  wages  have  put 
many  people  in  higher  tax  brackets  de- 
spite their  loss  of  real  buying  power.  But 
for  those  famiUes  with  high  incomes  al- 
ready, it  does  not  mean  higher  tax  rates. 
So,  as  inflation  continues,  the  incoipe  tax 
becomes  even  less  progressive.  And  the 
problem  is  aggravated  by  the  increased 
reliance  on  payroll  taxes.  Under  the  cur- 
rent system,  the  payroll  tax  is  not  pro- 
portional because  of  the  limit  on  taxable 
earnings.  For  incomes  above  $13,000,  the 
payroll  tax  is  regressive  because  the  per- 
centage of  income  paid  falls  as  income 
rises. 

This  might  not  be  so  bad  if  payroll 
taxes  were  an  insignificant  source  cf 
revenue,  but  that  is  hardly  the  case.  Ten 
years  ago.  payroll  taxes  accounted  for 
16  percent  of  Federal  revenue.  Today, 
they  accoimt  for  30  percent. 

With  all  of  this,  the  desperate  need 
for  tax  reform  should  be  obvious.  The 
tax  system  must  be  rebalanced  and  sim- 
plified so  that  everyone  pays  a  fair 
share — no  more  and  no  less — and  so  that 
no  one  has  to  shoulder  an  unfair  tax  bur- 
den. This  can  be  accomplished  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways:  by  increasing  the  personal 
exemption  from  $750  to  $850.  by  provid- 
ing an  optional  personal  tax  credit  of 
$200  in  place  of  the  personal  exemption, 
or  by  decreasing  the  payroll  tax.  perhaps 
accompanied  by  an  elimination  of  the 
ceiling  on  taxable  earnings. 

There   is   a   complementary   need    to 

strengthen  the  minimimi  tax  provision 

a  tax  designed  to  insure  that  those  with 
high  incomes  will  pay  some  taxes  even 
though  they  can  find  enough  exemptions 
and  deductions  to  avoid  paying  any  tax 
at  all.  Decreasing  the  amount  of  exempt 
income  from  the  present  $30,000  to  $10.- 
000  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

But  Congress  could  do  all  of  this  and 
still  miss  the  central  point:  the  tax  code 
is  not  equitable  and  not  simple,  and  the 
primary  reason  is  the  myriad  of  tax 
loopholes. 

Many  of  the  exemptions  in  the  tax 
code  are  simply  not  consistent  with  na- 
tional priorities  or  with  the  principles 
of  equitable  taxation.  They  may  have 
been  necessary  at  one  time,  but  they 
should  be  recognized  as  the  loopholes 
they  are  and  be  repealed  or  phased  out. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  is  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance.  It  cotfts  $2.6  billion  an- 
nually and  has  Uttle.  if  any.  impact  on 
the  rate  of  exploration  for  oil.  I  concur 
wholeheartedly  with  the  recent  vote  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  phase 
it  out  by  1979.  This  loophole  is  symbohc 
of  what  is  wrong  with  the  tax  system.  It 
costs  a  great  deal  of  money.  Imt  it  bene- 
fits only  a  few  wealthy  people  and  cor- 
porations. To  many  people,  it  is  the  epi- 
tome of  special  interest  legislation.  No 
one  act  could  do  more  to  convince  the 
American  taxpayer  that  Congress  is  seri- 
ous about  tax  reform  than  the  abolition 
of  this  loophole. 

Iliere  is  another  notorious  tax  de- 
vice— the  asset  depreciation  range — 
ADR.  Itoacted  in  1971,  ostensibly  as  a 
temporary  tax  deferral  to  help  stimulate 
investment,  it  actually  generated  a  $4 
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billion  annual  revenue  loea.  And  It  has 
done  UtUe  to  increase  the  industrial  ca- 
pacity of  the  Nation.  It  should  be  re- 
pealed. 

The  current  tax  laws  permit — in  fact, 
they  encourage — ^those  people  with  high 
Incomes  to  seek  a  tax  loss  in  farming, 
real  estate,  or  some  other  tax  shelter  to 
reduce  their  tax  bilL  They  do  not  really 
lose  money,  but  these  "tax  shelters"— 
through  leverage,  rapid  depreciation,  and 
capital  gains — ^permit  people  to  defer  or 
avoid  taxes  or  to  convert  ordinary  in- 
come into  capiU^  gains  and  paying  lower 
taxes  in  the  process.  The  111  effects  of 
this  practice  are  not  limited  to  tax  in- 
justice, but  frequently  cause  serious 
problems  in  the  very  industry  which 
provides  the  shelter.  For  example,  the 
"Wall  Street  cowboys"  who  avoid  taxes 
by  owning  cattle  they  never  see  have 
contributed  to  the  current  havoc  in  the 
cattle  feeding  industry. 

Several  steps  could  be  taken  to  elimi- 
nate these  tax  shelters.  One  would  be 
to  restrict  the  amoimt  of  loss  iiam  one 
activity  which  can  be  used  to  offset  in- 
ccHne  from  a  nonrelated  activity.  Another 
step  would  be  to  revise  the  laws  cover- 
ing capital  gains.  The  list  of  tax  prefer- 
ences which  can  and  should  be  elimi- 
nated is  long — ^foreign  oil  royalties,  un- 
taxed earnings  on  foreign  investments. 
earning*  on  exports  which  escape  taxa- 
tion dU3  to  the  Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporation — ^DISC — to  name  a 
few. 

TAX  KXOUCTIOM 

The  tax  saving  which  can  be  achieved 
by  serious  tax  reform  is  substantial.  Tax 
reform  can  mean  tax  reduction  for  mil- 
lloDS  ol  Americans.  In  testimony  last 
year  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Dr.  Joseph  Pectaman.  one  of  the 
Natitm's  leading  authorities  on  tax  re- 
fonn.  outlined  the  revenue  gains  asso- 
ciated with  various  tax  reform  prtvos- 
als.  One  proposal  would  yidd  a  revenue 
increaae  of  $77  Ulllon  a  year,  permittang 
a  stgniflcaat  reduction  in  tax  rates  with- 
out sacrificing  a  single  dollar  in  Federal 
revenue.  Other  prcqxaals  would  permit 
more  modest,  but  stUl  impressive,  de- 
creases in  the  tax  rates.  But  none  of  this 
will  hanien  unless  Congress  is  willing  to 
close  the  ktophdles. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  feel- 
ings of  the  American  people.  However, 
much  grumbtlng  then  might  be  about 
the  concept  of  taxation,  the  way  we  pay 
our  taxes — ^vcduntarily  and  honestly — is 
an  indication  of  the  people's  trust  in  the 
system  and  the  System's  trust  In  people. 
But  I  think  that  mic^t  be  changing. 

The  furor  over  the  President's  taxes 
certainly  has  xenlnded  everyone  that  this 
country's  Income  tax  vstem  is  not  equit- 
able, that  It  does  not  treat  everyone  alike, 
that  a  WGoricer  who  earns  less  than  $15,000 
a  year  can  paiy  more  In  income  tax  than 
a  President  who  makes  $300,000  a  year. 
Some  people  say  that  there  is  a  tax- 
payer's revolt  brewing.  I  hope  that  is  toue, 
because  it  might  Just  take  that  to  con- 
vince Oongress  to  move  on  tax  ntorm. 

With  the  tneome  tax  deadline  less  than 
a  week  away,  it  is  a  good  time  to  think 
about  all  of  this. 

And  it  Is  a  good  Ume  to  begin  doing 
something  about  tt. 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  te  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiK)  and  others  who  have  initiated 
and  participated  in  this  discussion  on  the 
Federal  income  tax  structure.  There  is 
probably  nothing  more  basic  to  a  free 
and  democratic  society  than  a  fair  and 
equitable  sharing  of  the  costs  of  govern- 
ment and  confidence  by  each  citizen  that 
he  is  paying  his  fair  share  and  no  more. 
This  assui-ance  is  absolutely  funda- 
mental to  the  success  of  a  voluntary  com- 
pliance system. 

Long  before  I  came  to  the  U.S.  Senate, 
I  recognized  the  need  to  reform  the  pres- 
ent tax  system  and  one  of  my  great  dis- 
appointments after  my  first  year  here 
has  l>een  the  almost  total  lack  of  effort 
by  the  Congress  to  make  pur  income  tax 
system  more  equitable,  more  fair  for  our 
people. 

I  find  it  discouraging  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  tax-writing  committee  of  the 
House  apparently  look  upon  tax  reform 
as  only  a  means  to  increase  or  decrease 
Federal  revenues.  The  fair  and  equitable 
distribution  of  the  tax  burden  does  not 
seem  to  be  enough  incentive  to  provoke 
action,  and  only  sporadic  and  piecemeal 
attempts  have  been  made  in  this  body 
toward  significant  improvements.  Hope- 
fully, this  colloquy  today  will  lead  to  a 
more  positive  and  productive  effort. 

I  am  sure  much  will  be  said  during 
these  discussions  about  the  importance 
of  easing  the  tax  load  of  the  average 
working  American — and  much  should  be 
said.  For  too  long  he  has  carried  mcM-e 
than  his  share  with  practically  no  gen- 
erous loophcdes  available  to  him  while  the 
more  affluent  can  often  make  substan- 
tially more  and  pay  less. 

TTiis  objective  of  helping  the  low-  and 
middle-income  citizen  is  basic  to  any 
modification  of  the  present  system. 

But  there  is  another  element  of  our 
present  income  tax  system  that  I  want 
to  focus  attention  on  to<fey.  That  is  Its 
incredible  complexity  which  in  itself 
produces  an  inherent  unfairness.  The 
laws,  the  codes,  the  regulations,  the  rul- 
ings, and  the  interpretations  are  being 
so  inconsistently  applied  throughout  the 
land  that  the  average  citlaen  simply  can- 
not cape  with  them. 

I  think  it  is  a  national  disgrace  that 
we  have  created  an  income  tax  system 
so  confusing  that  a  virtual  Industry  has 
come  into  being  Just  to  help  the  hapless 
taxpayer  decipher  the  laws  imder  which 
he  Is  expected  to  voluntarily  pay  his 
taxes.  This  service  is  tidding  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  taxpayer's  costs — ^but  even 
with  this  professicHial  help  there  is  no 
assurance  that  his  retiun  will  be  in  com- 
pliance. For  no  matter  liow  expert  the 
accountant,  how  astute  the  attorney, 
there  is  no  way  he  can  be  sure  that  his  in- 
terpretation will  be  the  same  as  an  agent 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  or  of  a 
tax  court  tn  his  particular  part  of  the 
coimtry. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  pardon  me  if 

1  recite  a  recent  personal  experience.  On 

2  successive  days  I  contacted  the  IRS.  I 
received  different  opinions  each  day.  In 
one  conversation  the  representative  of 
the  IRS  said: 


Well,  It  just  depends  oa  the  agent  who 
checks  your  return. 

Imagine  that:  A  tax  structure  so  com- 
plex, so  cmfusing  that  it  is  subject  to  a 
different  interpretation  by  each  of  the 
thousands  of  agents  of  IBS  throughout 
the  Nation.  No  wonder  pending  cases  in 
the  U.S.  Tax  Court  have  Jumped  30  per- 
cent during  the  past  5  yeaic.  No  wonder 
Federal  judges  are  concerned  about  a 
possible  flood  of  tax  litigation,  and  no 
wonder  Mr.  Citizen  approaches  April  15 
with  such  dread  and  apprehension. 

Tliis  monstrosity  of  a  syslbem  l«ids  it- 
self to  exploitation  by  some  while  it  vic- 
timizes others.  Those  in  high  brackets 
with  a  variety  of  sources  olf  income  are 
frequently  able  to  avoid  siiable  tax  lia- 
bility. Many  with  limited  aesources  and 
income  who  have  tried  to  comply  with 
the  law  often  find  themselves  assessed 
for  additional  tax  after  a  check  by  an 
IKS  agent  and  are  constrained  to  pay 
without  further  adjudicaticci  out  of  fear 
or  from  an  unwillingness  to  risk  the  legal 
fee  and  the  additional  penalty  and  inter- 
est. Thus  an  agency  of  the  Government 
that  is  supposed  to  serve  the  people 
frequently  becomes  an  inst]*ument  of  in- 
timidation extracting  in  many  cases  un- 
warranted tsix  payments. 

We  have  heard  allegationt  this  week  in 
testimony  before  a  Senate  subcommittee 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Bervice  has  a 
de  facto  "quota  system"  that  rewards 
agents  for  harsh  treatment  of  taxpayers 
and  penalizes  them  for  leniency.  These 
allegations  by  the  head  of  the  IRS  em- 
ployees union  may  or  may  not  be  true. 
But  it  certainly  raises  very  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  fairness  of  our  tax  sys- 
tem. 

The  cOTnplexity  and  cotifusion  sur- 
roimding  our  tax  laws  cn'taibily  provides 
a  basis  imder  which  such  a  quota  system 
could  operate,  and  ccmtributes  to  an  ero- 
sion of  confidence  <hi  the  part  of  the 
public. 

Also,  in  recent  months,  the  specter  of 
the  use  of  IRS  for  political  purposes  has 
been  raised — the  use  of  tax  audits  and 
individual  tax  Information  to  punish  po- 
litical enemies  and  favor  Iriends.  The 
consequences  of  this  kind  ef  abuse  of  a 
sensitive  Federal  agency  lure  too  gro- 
tesque to  contemplate,  so  t  would  urge 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate — ^when  they  hopefully  begin 
deUberations  on  tax  reform  this  year — to 
give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  need 
for  tax  law  simplification,  and  fair  and 
even  application  of  the  law. 

The  law  that  is  not  understandable, 
that  is  subject  to  many  Interpretations, 
that  cannot  be  administered  equally  to 
all,  can  only  ill  serve  the  citizens  of  our 
coimtry. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  a  country's 
tax  structure  is  a  good  indication  of  the 
fairness  with  which  that  government 
treats  its  citizens.  It  was  with  good  in- 
tentions, then,  that  the  progressive  in- 
come tax  was  the  system  chosen  by  the 
United  States  to  raise  revenue  to  run 
the  Qovemment. 

Embodied  In  this  special  type  of  taxa- 
tion was  the  "ability  to  p(ty"  concept. 
In  short,  the  wealthier  tlia  penoo,  tbo 
more  he  would  pay.  Uke  many  other 
programs  and  policies  that  began  with 
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good  Intmtions,  however,  our  tax  system 
has  giryim  tato  an  uncontrtrilable  mcm- 
ster.  It  has  gotten  bigger,  more  complex, 
and  worst  of  all,  can  no  longer  accur- 
ately gauge  income  levels  in  order  to  ef- 
fect the  "ability  to  pay"  principle.  Since 
its  inceptim  in  1913.  there  have  been  so 
many  loopbcdes  and  preferences  written 
into  the  law  that  favor  the  wealthy  and 
corporate  interests,  that  Its  original  in- 
tent of  equitable  apportionment  of  the 
tax  burden  has  been  significantly  altered. 
It  Is  imperative  that  current  tax  pro- 
visions be  reviewed  thoroughly  so  that  a 
meaningful  tax  reform  can  be  initiated 
to  replace  a  system  fiill  of  subsidies  for 
the  wealthy  and  for  big  business  with  a 
fair  tax  system.  The  revenue  saved  can 
be  used  to  cut  taxes  for  the  average 
American  and  to  fund  vitally  needed 
programs  that  benefit  the  many  rather 
than  the  few. 

It  is  the  moderate  income  taxpayer 
working  to  earn  a  living  who  l>ears  more 
of  the  burden  of  paying  taxes  than  he 
should.  Working  taxpayers  earning  be- 
tween $8,000  and  $15,000  make  up  only 
26  percent  of  the  population  and  earn 
only  20  percent  of  the  Nation's  personal 
Income,  but  pay  an  extraordinary  36 
percent  of  individual  income  taxes.  Most 
individuals  are  unable  to  use  the  tax 
subsidies  which  are  available  to  the 
wealthy  and  the  corporate  giants. 

The  existence  of  these  subsidies  sev- 
erely erodes  the  tax  base  aiHi  hampers 
the  progresslvity  of  the  Income  tax.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  when  the  Fed- 
eral iiuMxne  tax  is  considered  In  the  con- 
text of  the  total  tax  burden  In  the  United 
States.  Federal,  State,  and  local.  It  is 
only  this  tax  which  offsets  regressive 
property,  sales,  social  security,  and  other 
taxes  to  prevent  the  total  tax  system 
from  being  regressive. 

The  statutory  rates  in  the  Income  tax 
range  from  14  percent  to  70  percent. 
However,  studies  by  tax  experts  have 
shown  that  the  effective  rate  for  those 
with  real  Income  over  $1  million  was  32 
percent  for  1972.  IRS  data  show  that  for 
1971,  in  spite  of  the  minlmiua  tax  and 
other  reforms  eiacted  in  the  tax  reform 
act  of  1969,  that  over  80  taxpayers  with 
adjusted  gross  Incomes  of  over  $200,000 
paid  no  Income  tax.  ITils  figure  does  not 
even  take  into  accoimt  taxpayers  who 
avoid  income  taxes  through  tax  shelters 
in  real  estate,  farming,  oil,  and  gas  drill- 
ing, and  other  areas,  or  who  receive  tax 
exempt  incmne  such  as  State  and  local 
bond  Interest. 

Studies  allege  as  well  that  some  of  the 
largest  corporations  pay  taxes  at  unbe- 
lievably low  rates.  According  to  a  study 
by  Represraitative  Vanik  based  on  re- 
ports to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  which  attemiks  to  measure 
effective  tax  rates  on  actual  profit,  the 
overall  rate  for  a  sample  of  corporations 
from  the  Fortune  500  list  of  the  largest 
corporations  was  29  percent,  in  the  face 
of  a  statutory  rate  of  48  percent.  Par- 
ticular corporations  had  even  lower 
rates.  Consider:  MobU  paid  at  an  ef- 
fecUve  rate  of  2.9  percent,  ITT  at  a  rate 
of  1  percent.  BethMaem  Steel  at  8.2  per- 
cent. Honeywell  at  8.5  percent,  and  Unl- 
royal  at  9.1  percent.  The  list  goes  on. 
I  am  referring  only  to  the  Vazilk  re- 
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port;  I  cannot  substantiate  these  figures 
on  my  own. 

A  taxpayer  earning  $9,000  to  $10,000 
paid  tax  on  adjusted  gross  income,  likely 
to  correspond  closely  to  real  income,  at 
10.2  percent  according  to  IRS  data. 

Assuming  that  the  estimates  are  built 
up  100  or  200  percent,  and  that  the  oil 
companies  pay  at  the  rate  of  36  percent, 
just  consider  how  that  stacks  up  against 
what  the  average  income  taxpayer  is 
paying — the  man  who  makes  between 
$8,000  and  $15,000— and  then  wonder 
why  the  average  American  taxpayer  has 
little  faith  in  the  system. 

What  kind  of  income  tax  system  do  we 
have  when  a  moderate  income  taxpayer 
pays  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  average  oil 
company;  which  paid  around  8.7  percent? 

Many  of  the  most  expensive  tax  sub- 
sidies are  enjoyed  by  corporations.  The 
investment  tax  credit  resulted  in  a  rev- 
enue loss  of  3.8  billion  in  1972,  according 
to  Treasury  figures,  with  over  $3  billion 
benefiting  corporations. 

Some  argue  that  this  credit  has  In 
fact  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  body 
politic  as  a  whole  because  it  stimulated 
increased  production,  and  so  on. 

That  may  be  true,  but  just  keep  in 
mind  the  figures  we  are  talking  about 
here. 

The  asset  depreciation  range  lost  $860 
million,  with  most  of  it  going  to  corpo- 
rations. Excess  percentage  depletion  re- 
sulted in  a  revenue  loss  of  $1.7  billion, 
with  a  $1.4  Ulllon  attributable  to  owpo- 
rations.  Wealthy  Individuals  enjoyed 
numerous  subsidies  as  well — the  cost  of 
Individual  capital  gains  other  than  those 
in  farming  and  timber  was  a  whopping 
$7  billion  in  1972.  The  exemption  for 
State  and  local  bond  interest  costs  $3.3 
billion,  with  $800  million  solely  benefiting 
wealthy  investors. 

Even  more  revealing  than  the  revenue 
loss  from  these  subsidies  is  the  average 
tax  savings  per  return  for  various  Income 
classes,  since  many  of  these  subsidies 
benefit  a  relatively  small  group  of  tax- 
payers for  example,  accorcUng  to  com- 
putations by  "taxation  with  representa- 
tion," based  on  Treasury  estimates  of 
1971  revenue  loss  by  income  class,  the 
average  preferential  treatment  of  capi- 
tal gains  was  worth  $1.66  for  retiums  with 
adjusted  gross  income  of  zero  to  $3,000, 
$16.31  for  returns  in  the  $10,000  to  $15,- 
000  class,  $37.90  for  returns  in  the  $15.- 
000  to  $20,000  class  and  $38,126.29  for 
returns  in  the  $100,000  and  over  class. 
The  exemption  of  interest  on  State  and 
local  bonds  was  worth  $0.71  for  returns 
in  the  $10,000  to  $15,000  class;  $3.61  for 
returns  in  the  $15,000  to  $20,000  class, 
and  $4,621.31  for  returns  in  the  over 
$100,000  class. 

The  reason  I  mention  these  figures  is 
that  those  who  say  that  capital  gains 
are  not  particularly  beneficial  go  on  to 
point  out  that  everyone  benefits  from 
capital  gains.  That  is  true.  Everyone  does 
receive  some  kind  of  benefits.  The  man 
or  woman  who  makes  between  $0  and 
$3,000  benefited  $16.31  from  our  capital 
gains  structure,  no  doubt  about  It.  But 
the  persons  who  made  over  $100,000  ben- 
efited $38,000,  on  the  average.  And  guess 
who  paid  for  that  $38,000  benefit.  The 
guy  who  makes  between  $10  and  $15,000. 


The  effect  of  all  these  subsidies  on  the 
progressiveness  of  our  Federal  income 
tax  structure  is  particularly  disturbing 
to  all  of  us  here,  and  that  is  why  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Maine  put  this  whole 
colloquy  together,  and  he  is  to  be  com- 
plimented for  it. 

It  is  essential  that  we  move  toward  a 
type  of  modified  gross  Income  tax 
which — except  for  a  very  few  limited  pro- 
visions— treats  earned  income  and  in- 
vested income  more  similarly,  and  treats 
persons  to  aU  income  levels  equitably.  But 
also  disturbing  is  the  complexity  of  the 
tax  law  for  all  taxpayers.  The  tax  system 
can  be  made  simpler  and  at  the  same 
time  more  equitable  by  repealing  and  re- 
forming many  of  the  subsidies  imder  the 
tax  system — subsidies  which  have  been 
shown  to  not  only  hamper  the  progres- 
slvity of  the  tax  system,  but  also  to  be 
inefficient  in  accomplishing  their  objec- 
tives. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing  f our 
pieces  of  legislation  which  will  curtail 
some  of  these  inequities  and  shift  the 
burden  of  taxation  somewhat  farther  up 
the  scale  where  it  belongs.  In  so  doing, 
this  will  provide  a  needed  measure  of  re- 
lief to  the  moderate  income  taxpayer.  To 
briefly  describe  the  overall  effects  and 
purposes  of  this  legislation,  more  com- 
plete explanations  will  accompany  each 
bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  at  the 
time  I  introduce  the  bills,  that  the  ac- 
companying explanation  of  each  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  statements  and  text  of  bills  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Biden  are  printed  in 
the  morning  business  section  of  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  first  proposal  amends 
the  so-called  minimum  tax.  If  you  will 
recall,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  ballyhoo 
about  how  we  were  going  to  see  to  it. 
through  the  minimum  tax  structure,  that 
everyone  pays  something.  I  think  it  has 
been  a  dismal  failure. 

The  mlnlmiim  tax  is  a  10-percent  le\T 
on  certain  items  of  "loophole"  income 
which  largely  escapes  substantive  taxa- 
tion. Capital  gains  is  one  of  the  major 
items  in  this  category.  Although  the  stat- 
utory rate  of  this  tax  is  10  percent,  the 
effective  rate  for  Individuals  is  only  2 
percent.  This  happens  mainly  because 
regular  income  taxes  may  be  deducted 
from  preference  income  before  the  mini- 
mum tax  is  applied.  Also,  there  is  cur- 
rently a  $30,000  exemption  before  any  of 
the  income  is  subject  to  the  minimum 
tax.  I  propose  that  the  deduction  for 
regular  income  taxes  be  eliminated,  and 
the  $30,000  exemption  be  lowered  to 
$10,000.  This  would  still  allow  a  person 
with  a  modest  amount  of  capital  gains, 
for  example,  to  be  exempt  from  the  tax. 
and  at  the  same  time  compel  large  in- 
vestors to  pay  something  closer  to  the  10- 
percent  statutory  rate. 

Also,  I  propose  to  add  tax-exempt  State 
and  local  government  bonds — ^I  might 
add,  I  suspect  to  the  chagrin  of  Gover- 
nors and  mayors  around  the  Nation 

and  the  cost  of  intangible  drilling  ex- 
penses of  gas  and  oil  to  the  minimiim  tax 
base  tax-exempt  bonds  are  very  expen- 
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sive  and  interest  rates  are  usually  low. 
lliey  are  t>ought  primarily  by  wealthy 
Investors  who  use  them  as  a  shelter  to 
shield  their  income  taxation.  Also,  this 
method  of  raising  revenue  for  the  States 
and  localities  Is  very  inefiQcient  because 
the  interest  subsidy  to  the  States  is  esti- 
mated by  some  to  be  less  than  the  reve- 
nue lost  by  the  Treasury.  This  means 
that  the  difference,  approximately  $600 
million,  is  merely  as  in  other  types  of 
businesses.  This  is  a  great  advantage 
because  as  long  as  more  wells  are  drilled, 
these  overlnflated  deductions  produce 
large  but  unwarranted  tax  benefits. 

These  changes  in  the  minimimi  tax 
would  raise  revenue  of  approximately 
$1  >4  billion. 

"hli.  President,  how  much  time  remains 
of  my  15  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  Just  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  the 
Senator  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  second  bill  which  I 
introduce  today  would  provide  for  the 
gradual  phaseout — and,  I  might  add,  to 
the  chagrin  of  the  oil  companies — per- 
centage depletion  for  oil  and  gas  over  a 
3-year  period.  Percentage  depletion  al- 
lows oO.  corapenies  to  deduct  22  percent 
of  gross  income  before  any  taxes  can  be 
assessed.  It  usually  results  in  a  faster  re- 
covery of  costs  and  often  the  cost  of  in- 
vestment may  be  recovered  many  times 
over,  since  the  total  deduction  is  not 
limited  to  the  cost  of  the  property.  This 
uncalled  for  bonus  to  the  oil  industry 
amounts  to  approximately  $1  billion, 
which  should  instead  be  going  to  the 
Treasury. 

The  third  measure  basically  would  pro- 
hibit multinational  oil  companies  from 
using  royalty  payments  as  dollar-for- 
dollar  credits  against  U.S.  income  taxes. 
Royalties,  money  paid  to  the  land- 
owner for  drilling  rites,  are  fixed  costs 
of  production  and  should  be  deducted 
as  a  normal  business  expense  from  in- 
come, not  used  as  a  tax  credit.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  trsrlng  to  be  energy  inde- 
pendent, this  loophole  promotes  overseas 
oil  exploration  at  the  expense  of 
domestic  exploration. 

This  measure  would  take  away  this 
unfair  advantage  to  the  major  petroleum 
companies  by  treating  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  U.S.  corporations 
operating  abroad  who,  except  for  very 
limited  reasons,  are  allowed  to  credit 
only  legitimate  income  taxes.  Also,  this 
measure  would  put  them  in  the  same 
position  as  our  domestic  oil  companies 
which  also  must  pay  royalties  to  the 
landowner,  but  are  permitted  to  deduct 
them  only  as  a  business  expense.  Ap- 
proximately $1  billion  is  lost  to  the 
Treasury  by  treating  royalties  as  credit- 
able taxes. 

When  I  say  "creditable"  I  mean  cred- 
ited against  taxes,  not  "credible"  or  "be- 
lievable." 

One  of  our  biggest  tax  loopholes  today 
stems  from  the  preferential  treatment  of 
capital  gains.  OeneraDy,  capital  gains  are 
gains  Ml  the  sale  <rf  property,  other  than 
pnverty  held  for  sale  to  customers.  Cap- 


ital gain  subject  to  tax  is,  with  certain 
exceptions,  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  the  property  and  the  sales  price. 

Short-term  capital  gains — property 
held  less  than  6  months — are  treated  as 
ordinary  income,  but  one-half  of  long- 
term  gains  may  be  excluded  from  regu- 
lar income  taxes.  If  capital  gains  were 
taxed  as  ordinary  income,  it  would  pro- 
duce revenue  amoimting  to  $7  billion. 

I  propose  to  tax  capital  gains  over 
$50,000  at  regular  rates,  while  keeping 
the  present  method  of  taxation  for  gains 
under  this  amount.  This  may  be  viewed 
as  an  interim  step  which  moves  in  the 
direction  of  more  equal  treatment  of 
earned  and  invested  income,  while  still 
allowing  for  a  more  thorough  investiga- 
tion to  determine  whether  further  modi- 
fication is  warranted.  This  bill  would  pro- 
duce about  $3  ^2  billion. 

I  should  add,  the  reason  why  I  kept 
it  under  $50,000  is  that  I  do  not  want 
to  see  the  elderly  man  and  woman  who 
sell  their  homes  after  80  years  and  get 
a  capital  gains  of  over  $30,000,  having 
to  pay  that  as  regular  inccKne.  I  do  not 
want  to  cut  that  out. 

Taken  together,  these  four  measures 
would  raise  approximately  $7  billion. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  the 
old  adage  "nothing  is  certain  except 
death  and  taxes,"  is  no  longer  true.  Be- 
cause of  our  loophole  eidden  tax  struc- 
ture, it  is  fairly  easy  for  wealthy  indi- 
viduals and  large  corporations  to  evade 
paying  their  proper  share  of  taxes.  We 
must  begin  immediately  to  reverse  this 
unfair  process. 

Our  system  of  taxation  is  basically 
one  of  self -assessment. 

As  long  as  people  have  faith  that 
everyone  is  being  treated  similarly,  the 
system  works  well.  Once  this  faith  is 
lost — and  we  are  now  approaching  that 
point — the  once  solid  foundations  begin 
to  get  a  httle  shakey.  Hopefully,  these 
measures  will  move  in  the  direction  of 
restoring  some  of  this  lost  faith  in  order 
to  shore  up  these  foundations. 

Not  only  would  more  revenue  then  be 
available  for  Government  expenses  or 
reduced  taxes,  but  the  entire  system  will 
have  been  made  somewhat  fairer  and 
simpler  with  relation  t«  the  middle  in- 
ccMne  person,  now  bearing  the  brunt  of 
our  heavy  taxload. 

It  is  that  middle-income  person  who 
has  been  forgotten  for  such  a  long  time. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  extend- 
ing the  period  of  time  for  me  to  make 
this  statement. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
April  15  deadline  for  filing  our  tax  re- 
turns quickly  approaches  we  are  sorely 
reminded  that  yet  smother  year  has 
passed  with  the  Congress  failing  to  enact 
needed  tax  reform  legislation. 

As  we  know,  and  indeed  thousands  of 
taxpayers  throughout  the  Nation  have 
come  to  know,  especially  as  they  fill  out 
their  tax  forms,  that  we  have  an  an- 
tiquated tax  system — a  system  that  per- 
haps at  one  time  met  ttie  needs  of  our 
coimtry  but  today  is  not  only  inefficient 
in  meeting  national  needs  but  at  the 
same  time  is  unfair  to  the  person  who 
pays  the  Federal  bill — ^tfae  individual  tax- 
payer. 


Certainly,  severe  inequities  can  be 
found  throughout  the  broad  spectrum  of 
our  tax  laws,  which  I  aQi  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  be  addressing  themselves  to 
in  detail. 

For  many  years  we  have  recognized 
the  unfairness  of  the  graduated  tax  sys- 
tem when  applied  to  individuals  whose 
income  varies  from  year  to  year.  We  have 
special  rules  for  capital  g&ins,  which  are 
often  realized  by  the  taxpayer  in  a  l\mip 
sum  in  1  year  and  may  represent  in- 
come actually  earned  over  several  years. 
We  provide  special  treatment  for  lump 
sum  distributions  of  retirement  funds 
built  up  over  many  years.  We  have  rules 
which  allow  a  taxpayer  to  average  his 
income  over  several  yeans  when  income 
in  a  gievn  year  is  substantially  above  his 
previous  earnings. 

But  for  some  reason  our  tax  laws  do 
not  take  into  consideration  provisions  for 
adjustments  in  situations  where  the  real 
buying  power  of  a  taxpayers  income  is 
substantially  less  where  it  was  earned 
than  it  would  be  if  it  hftd  been  earned 
elsewhere.  This  is  the  da&e  in  Alaskd, 
where  the  cost  of  living  i£  about  50  per- 
cent higher  than  it  is  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  where  inflation  is 
felt  more  severely  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Nation. 

This  increased  cost  of  living  and  high- 
er inflationary  impact  is  compounded  by 
the  present  tax  laws  wOiich  in  effect 
require  that  a  family  in  Alaska  must 
make  a  substantially  greater  income, 
endure  greater  inflationAry  atrophy  of 
income  and  pay  a  greater  income  tax 
than  a  similar  family  in  the  lower  48. 

Even  though  the  present  tax  laws  swe 
severely  and  unduly  unfair  for  Alaskans, 
they  will  be  even  more  ao  as  construc- 
tion of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  begins. 
Goods  and  services  in  Ala$ka  will  become 
even  more  expensive  whidh  after  income 
compensation,  means  that  Alaskans  who 
alresidy  find  themselves  paying  an  in- 
ordinate tax  will  be  ask^d  to  pay  even 
more  income  tax — ^this  wtule  their  buy- 
ing power  decreases  and  the  rate  of  in- 
flation increases. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  most  important 
that  we  eradicate  this  aevere  inequity 
and  not  penalize  Alaskans  simply  be- 
cause of  the  geographical  location  in 
which  they  live. 

I  believe  that  fixed  exemptions  and 
deductions  now  permitted  under  the  in- 
come tax  law  should  be  adjusted  to  re- 
flect the  geographic  differences  in  buy- 
ing power  and  ihe  unique  problems  that 
are  special  to  Alaska  and  place  an  extra 
burden  on  the  Alaska  ta^ayer.  such  as 
the  construction  of  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline. 

Private  industry  provides  for  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  for  tnansferred  em- 
ployees, as  do  many  Gotemment  pro- 
grams. Why  then  can  we  not  extend  this 
concept  into  the  area  of  federal  income 
taxation? 

The  urgent  necessity  Ibr  changes  in 
our  tax  laws  is  of  paramount  necessity. 
Not  only  is  it  important  to  simplify  the 
procedures  for  paying  taxes  so  that  our 
tax  system  will  be  more  Offlclent,  but  as 
I  have  stated  earlier  it  is  time  that  we 
take  into  consideration  the  unfair  treat- 
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ment  that  is  accorded  many  taxpayers 
because  of  the  geographic  location  in 
which  they  reside. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  Senator  Is  next  on  the  list? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson) . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  4  minutes 
of  my  time  may  be  allotted  to  the  dis- 
tlngiilshed  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE),  without  prejudice  to  Sena- 
tor Nelson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  assistant  ma- 
jority leader.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskik)  for  organizing 
this  colloquy  on  tax  reform.  I  cannot 
think  of  any  issue  in  this  country  today 
more  important  than  that.  The  record 
being  made  today  wUl  make  an  excellent 
document  for  Americans  and  for  stu- 
dents of  tax  reform  in  this  country  to 
develop  the  case  for  a  long  overdue 
change  in  American  tax  laws  and  the 
way  in  which  we  enforce  them,  so  that 
we  will  have  a  system  based  in  the  abil- 
ity to  pay  and  not  one  riddled  with  pref- 
erences, deductions,  and  exemptions, 
which  permit  many  who  are  rich  and 
who  are  powerful  either  to  escape  taxes 
entirely  or  to  pay  such  a  modest  amount 
in  taxes  as  to  virtually  contribute  noth- 
ing to  the  cost  of  Government. 

Justice  Holmes  once  said,  "Taxes  are 
the  price  we  pay  for  civilization."  I  think 
that  all  Americans  sbould  pay  a  fair 
share  based  on  the  ability  to  pay  toward 
our  civilization. 

Mr.  President,  about  1  month  ago,  I 
learned  that  there  were  402  Americans 
with  1972  Incomes  of  over  $100,000  who 
paid  no  Federal  income  tax  at  all  for 
that  year. 

Ninety-nine  of  the  402  had  Incomes 
over  $200,000.  and  four  had  incomes  of 
over  $1  million. 

More  recently,  Americans  have  been 
provided  with  a  good  short  course  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  tax  avoidance  by 
the  Joint  Tax  Committee's  Report  on 
President  Nixon's  taxes. 

The  centerpiece  of  this,  of  course,  was 
the  President's  deduction  of  $482,000  for 
ttoe  gift  of  his  papers.  Including  such 
historically  valuable  items  as  56  boxes 
of  "correspondence  regarding  invitations 
and  tiundowns"  and  three  boxes  of  old 
newspaper  clippings. 

Coming  at  a  time  when  mimnns  of 
ordinary  Americans  are  struggling  with 
their  tax  forms,  revelations  such  as  these 
make  it  clear  that  our  tax  system  has 
departed  substantially  from  the  old  idea 
of  taxation  based  on  ability  to  pay. 

It  is  possible  under  oiu-  system,  by  the 
artful  manipulation  of  deductions,  ex- 
clusions, exemptions,  and  special  rules, 
to  end  up  paying  little  or  no  taxes— but 
only  if  you  are  rich  enough. 

For  the  average  American,  there  are 
no  loopholes,  and  taxes  are  withheld  on 
every  penny  that  is  earned.  The  average 
wage  earner  In  this  country  could  hire 
the  best  tax  lawyer  or  accountant  In  the 
country,  but  he  could  not  find  a  penny's 
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worth  of  loopholes,  because  there  are 
none. 

We  need  tax  reform  that  will  restore 
the  principle  of  ability  to  pay  to  our 
tax  system.  Those  with  great  wealth, 
who  have  enjoyed  the  bounty  of  Ameri- 
can life  more  fully  than  their  fellow  citi- 
zens, are  able  to  pay  a  greater  percent- 
age of  their  income  in  taxes,  and  they 
should  do  so. 

At  the  same  time,  those  Americans 
with  lower  incomes,  who  must  spend  a 
greater  percentage  of  their  income  sim- 
ply to  take  care  of  their  famihes  and 
meet  the  necessities  of  life,  ought  to  pay 
a  lesser  percentage  in  taxes. 

Real  tax  reform,  therefore,  sliould 
mean  not  only  closing  the  loopholes  that 
enable  the  well-to-do  to  escape  paying 
their  fair  share.  Equally,  those  low-  and 
middle-Income  Americans  who  are  pay- 
ing more  than  their  share  should  be 
given  some  relief. 

That  Is  why  I  have  proposed  legisla- 
tion (S.  2906)  that  would  cut  nearly  $200 
a  year  from  the  average  family's  tax  bill 
by  allowing  taxpayers  the  option  of  tak- 
ing a  $200  credit  for  themselves  and  each 
of  their  dependents  instead  of  the  exist- 
ing $750  exemption. 

That  exemption  itself  is  interesting. 
What  it  means  is  that  the  richer  you  are, 
the  higher  the  tax  bracket  you  are  in! 
the  more  your  actual  taxes  are  reduced— 
as  much  as  $525  for  someone  in  the  high- 
est bracket.  But  if  you  are  a  person  try- 
ing to  raise  a  family  on  an  average  in- 
come there  may  be  only  $110  or  $125  in 
reduced  taxes  per  exemption  for  the  full 
year  to  defray  the  cost  of  raising  a  child. 
The  bill  which  I  propose  tries  to  bring 
some  equity  to  this  situation.  It  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  .  the  S«iators  fron 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Hughes)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  , 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFT),    the    Senator    from    Utah    (Mr. 
Moss),  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon).  I  hope  that  other  Sen- 
ators will  join  later  on. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  r^)orted  out  a  bill  (HJR. 
8217)  which  can  serve  as  the  vehicle  for 
a  tax  relief  amendment  along  the  lines 
of  the  $200  optional  tax  credit  I  have 
proposed.  This  bill  should  be  coming  to 
the  floor  shortly  after  the  Easter  recess. 
From  all  indications,  real  growth  in 
the  economy  in  the  first  qiiarter  of  this 
year  has  declined  by  more  than  5  per- 
cent, and  imemployment  is  expected  to 
hit  6  percent  or  more  by  midyear. 

The  $200  optional  tax  credit  proposal 
would  Increase  the  purchasing  power  of 
low-  and  middle-income  Americans  by 
nearly  $6.5  biUion,  and  help  to  head  off 
this  growing  threat  of  recession. 

At  the  same  time.  It  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  greater  tax  equity. 
The  $750  exemption  for  dependents  Is 
much  more  valuable  for  the  wealthy 
than  it  is  for  average  Americans.  It  pro- 
vides the  most  help  to  those  who  need  it 
least,  and  the  least  help  to  those  who 
need  it  most. 

For  those  in  the  highest  70  jjercent 
bracket— making  $200,000  a  year  or 
more— each   $750  exemption   is   worth 


$525  in  reduced  taxes.  But  for  someone 
in  the  lowest  14  percent  bracket  making 
around  $5,000  a  year,  each  $750  exemp- 
tion is  worth  only  $105  in  reduced  taxes. 

A  $200  tax  credit,  however,  would  be 
worth  the  same  amount  in  reduced 
taxes — $200 — to  everyone  who  used  it, 
and  would  be  more  beneficial  than  the 
$750  exemption  to  almost  every  family 
making  $20,000  a  year  or  less. 

Nearly  80  percent  of  the  relief  from 
this  proposal  would  go  to  those  making 
between  $5,000  and  $15,000  a  year,  who 
have  suffered  most  from  the  inflation 
and  higher  taxes  of  this  past  year. 

It  is  not  often  that  sound  fiscal  pol- 
icy, economic  justice,  and  tax  equity 
coincide.  In  this  case  they  do.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  act  promptly  on  this 
proposal. 

TAX   EQrn-Y    THKOtCH    SIMPLIFICATTON 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mtjskie)  for  extending  an 
invitation  to  me  and  other  Senators  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  Federal  taxes 
this  morning.  With  April  15  Just  4  days 
away,  we  are  all  more  aware  of  the 
vagaries  of  our  tax  system — ^the  proce- 
dures used  to  enforce  it,  and  the  burden 
it  places  on  the  average  American. 

Obviously  there  is  a  great  deal  that 
can  and  should  be  said  about  taxes.  Our 
2-hour  colloquy  this  morning  will  not 
even  begin  to  exhaust  the  subject.  I 
would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  one  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  Federal  tax  struc- 
ture that  causes  numerous  prcAlems  for 
compliance  and  equity;  namely,  the  tax 
code's  complexity. 

Beginning  this  next  Tuesday  morning, 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  has  been  conducting  hear- 
ings on  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  its  tax- 
payers' assistance  programs.  In  his  open- 
ing statement,  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man. Senator  Montoya.  observed  that 
"our  tax  laws  are  complex  and  difficult 
for  even  specialists  In  tax  law  to  under- 
stand fully.  The  average  citizen  finds 
himself  imsure  or  unaware  of  his  rights 
in  any  controversy  over  his  taxes." 

Certainly    Senator   Montoya's    claim 
has  been  well  substantiated  so  far  In  the 
hearings.  We  have  heard  how  IRS  super- 
visors encotunge  revenue  officers  to  close 
their  cases  quickly  and  avoid  the  costs  of 
more  careful  investigation,  thus  either 
losing  legitimate  tax  revenues  written  off 
as  uncoUectable,  or  subjecting  taxpayers 
to  the  smnmary  action  of  levy  and  seizure 
proceedings.  Despite  official  IRS  denials 
to  the  cMitrary,  it  is  alleged  that  produc- 
tion quotas  for  tax  liabilities  assessed 
continue  as  a  basis  for  promotion.  IRS 
auditing  procediu-es  and  settlements  are 
at  best  erratic,  as  is  the  advice  given 
curious  taxpayers  inquiring  at  IRS  serv- 
ice centers.  Tax  procedures  are  veiled  in 
a  shroud  of  secrecy  that  violates  at  least 
the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  and  frustrates 
taxpayers'  attempts  to  determine  how 
the  IRS  arrives  at  its  Judgments.  And 
finally,  as  we  are  all  painfully  aware,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  often  been 
used  for  political  purposes. 
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In  the  face  of  this  confusing  array  of 
regulations,  forms.  Inconsistencies,  and 
questionable  practices,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  many  Americans  are  both  fearful  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  angry 
with  it  to  the  point  of  revolt.  I  submit 
that  the  complexity  of  the  tax  code  is 
at  the  root  of  aU  these  problems,  and  this 
is  the  issue  we  miist  address  if  we  are  to 
effect  meaningful  tax  reform. 

As  a  first  step.  Congress  must  move 
to  insure  the  taxpayer's  rights  in  all  his 
dealings  with  the  IRS.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
not  only  collects  taxes  for  the  Federal 
Government,  but  it  also  serves  the  citi- 
zens. Indeed,  that  should  be  its  primary 
task.  80  we  need  to  enact  a  taxpayer's 
bill  of  rights,  so  that  the  taxpayer  will 
be  fully  aware  of  his'  rights  from  the  out- 
set of  any  interaction  with  the  IRS,  pro- 
tected from  assessment  until  a  contested 
case  is  proved  against  him,  shielded  from 
destitution  if  he  is  in  tax  debt,  and  able 
to  obtain  precise  information  on  the  IRS 
procedures  being  followed  in  any  action 
against  him. 

The  Congress  might  also  act  to  provide 
better  training  for  IRS  personnel,  par- 
ticularly taxpayer  service  representa- 
tives, so  that  their  advice  will  more  lilcely 
be  consistent  and  trustworthy. 

But  both  of  these  suggestions,  though 
deserving  of  our  attention  and  that  of 
the  IRS,  somehow  miss  the  point.  A  tax- 
payer's bill  of  rights  would  not  be  neces- 
sary if  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  were 
simple  to  imderstand  and  comply  with. 
We  would  not  need  to  spend  tax  dollars 
to  train  tax  specialists  to  resolve  complex 
matters  if  we  woiild  devote  ourselves  to 
simplification  and  eliminate  the  complex- 
ities. Several  times  in  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  hearings,  witiiesses  have 
asserted,  "short  of  simplification.  I 
would  suggest  •  •  •."  seeming  to  say  that 
simplification  is  what  they  would  really 
like  to  achieve.  Yet  when  I  suggested  this 
as  the  best  approach,  one  witness  dis- 
missed it  as  "pie  in  the  sky." 

I  do  not  believe  simplification  to  be  an 
unattainable  goal,  and  I  suggest  it  is 
dangeroiis  for  Congress  to  regard  it  as 
such.  Last  week.  I  introduced  my  simpli- 
form  proposal.  S.  3284,  "to  reform  and 
simplify  the  Federal  individual  income 
tax."  I  believe  this  is  a  new  departure  in 
tax  reform  measures,  for  too  often  our 
attempts  at  tax  reform  to  provide  greater 
equity  have  only  given  us  more  loopholes 
accessible  to  the  knowledgeable  few,  or 
those  who  can  afford  expert  advice.  Sim- 
pliform  gives  us  equity  simply  by  elimi- 
nating all  the  loopholes  that  have  cre- 
ated inequity,  and  by  substituting  a  $250 
tax  credit  for  the  present  $750  personal 
exemption.  And  by  eliminating  all  per- 
sonal deductions,  simplifonn  achieves 
the  goal  of  sin^lification  with  a  proposed 
tax  form  of  four  lines  instead  of  64,  with 
just  nine  tax  brackets,  and  only  one  tax 
rate  table. 

While  I  am  not  absolutely  wedded  to  all 
the  specifics  of  simpliform,  I  am  com- 
mitted to  its  basic  thrust  of  equity 
through  simplification.  I  hope  that  any 
action  for  tax  reform  spurred  by  this  col- 
loquy today  will  address  the  concepts 


embraced  by  simpllforai,  and  not  merely 
result  in  yet  another  flurry  of  reform 
measures  that  further  complicate  the  tax 
laws  with  which  the  bewildered  and 
angry  taxpayer  must  comply. 

TAX  REFORIC  AND  GOVESNME>rT  DETICITS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  consider 
the  arrangement  by  which  there  is  a 
succession  of  speakers  respecting  tax  re- 
form to  be  an  extremely  valuable  and 
important  one  today,  because  I  believe 
that  we  are  not  actively  discussing  the 
proposition  of  how  Gorvernment  deficits 
affect  inflation.  We  are  discussing  lots 
of  other  things  about  commodity  prices, 
controls,  et  cetera,  but  the  particular 
problem  of  endemic  (fcflcits  remains  a 
very  serious  problem,  heavily  contribu- 
ting to  inflation,  because  it  relates  to  the 
confidence  of  people  in  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  operate  fiscally,  and 
therefore  relates  to  the  interest  rates  and 
other  expressions  of  confidence  that  peo- 
ple have  in  the  stability  of  our  money 
and  our  economy. 

There  are  a  number  of  points  in  which 
each  of  us  have  been  separately  con- 
cerned which  it  is  important  to  consider. 
The  first  one  I  would  like  to  consider  is 
the  fact  that  tax  reform  does  not  mean 
a  tax  cut.  It  may  mean  reallocation  of 
the  tax  burden.  It  unquestionably  means 
that  taxation  sources  based  on  the  ca- 
pacity to  pay  which  are  traditional  in 
this  country,  and  which,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  may  have  avoided  their 
share  of  the  tax  burden  will  be  required 
to  pay  their  share  due  to  changed  condi- 
tions or  excesses  which  have  crept  into 
the  system  or  means  of  avoidance  which 
we  now  consider  unacceptable. 

But  I  think  the  first  posture  that  must 
be  laid  down  is  that  tax  reform  does  not 
mean  tax  cutting  so  that  we  have  a  re- 
duction in  the  overall  tax  receipts.  I 
voted  against  the  last  tax  bill  in  1969 
precisely  because  it  was  advertised  as  a 
tax  reform  bill,  but  which  really  resulted 
in  cutting  taxes  by  around  $12  billion, 
which  was  an  absolute  fatal  mistake  con- 
sidering the  inflationary  situation  we 
then  faced  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
we  had  swept  the  consequences,  in  terms 
of  Government  fiscal  policy  and  mone- 
tary policy,  under  the  rug  in  respect  to 
the  Vietnam  war,  and  we  are  paying  for 
it  right  now,  today,  ciunulatively,  indefi- 
nitely more  than  we  would  have,  had  we 
faced  the  issue  when  It  was  before  us 
at  that  time. 

So  the  first  thing  I  want  to  say  is  that 
I  am  against  tax  cuts  and  against  using 
a  tax  reform  bill  for  the  purpose  01  bring- 
ing about  tax  cuts.  A  recistribution  of  the 
tax  burden,  however,  is  extremely  urgent, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  long  overdue. 

I  suggested  in  a  bill  I  proposed,  S.  1642, 
a  commission  on  the  reform  of  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax,  whicih,  had  it  gone 
through  when  it  was  put  in,  which  is  over 
a  year  ago,  would  have  now  produced 
for  us  an  expert  report  on  just  exactly 
what  we  ought  to  do  about  readjusting 
the  tax  burden;  but  we  did  not  choose 
to  do  that,  though  probably,  even  if  we 
did  it  now,  it  would  still  be  in  time,  con- 
sidering the  likelihood  of  progress  with- 
out it. 


So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  text  of  S. 
1642  may  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows :  I 

S.  1642 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
there  is  established  a  Commission  on  the 
Reform  of  Federal  Income  Tax  Laws  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  th«  "Commission"). 
The  Commission  shall  study  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  laws  in  order  to  determine  the  best 
means  of  reforming  those  laws  in  a  manner 
which — 

(1)  will  not  have  a  significant  effect  on 
the  distribution  of  the  Income  of  Individuals 
before  taxes,  but  will  provlfle  Income  tax  re- 
lief to  individuals  with  lover  Incomes; 

(2)  will  provide  simplicity  of  administra- 
tion and  reporting  (Includmg,  but  not  limit- 
ed to.  consideration  of  a  gross  Income  tax); 
and 

( 3 )  will  result  In  a  strong,  flexible  tax  base. 
The  Commission  sbadl  also  study  the  social 
and  economic  Implications  of  specific  changes 
in  the  tax  laws  developed  under  the  preceding 
sentence  and  recommend  means  of  keeping 
to  a  minimum  any  adverse  »ocial  or  economic 
effects  of  such  changes. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of — 

( 1 )  Three  Members  of  the  Senate,  no  more 
than  two  of  whom  shall  b«  members  of  the 
same  political  party,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate: 

(2)  Three  Members  of  tlie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, no  more  thacn  two  of  whom 
shall  be  members  of  the  same  political  party, 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives; 

(3)  Pour  individuals  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Govarnment,  no  more 
than  two  of  whom  shall  b«  members  of  the 
same  political  party,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent; 

(4)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget;  and 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man from  among  its  men4>ers  by  majority 
vote.  Seven  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser  number 
may  conduct  hearings. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
Members  of  Congress  or  full-time  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States  shall  serve 
without  additional  competiEation.  but  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  as  members  of  the 
Commission.  Other  memb«rs  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  receive  $125  per  day  (including 
traveltime)  while  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  as  membors  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  shall,  in  addition,  be  reimbursed 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  Cbminission. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  at  the  4all  of  a  majority 
of  its  members,  and  may  meet,  hold  hearings, 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places  as  it  deems 
appropriate. 

(f)(1)  The  Oommisslon  Is  authorized  to 
appoint  an  Executive  Director,  a  Deputy  Di- 
rector, and  a  Oeneral  Counsel.  The  Executive 
Director  shall  be  compensated  at  an  annual 
rate  of  pay  equal  to  the  annual  rate  of  basic 
pay  paid  to  an  Individual  occupying  a  posi- 
tion at  level  in  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  The  Deputy  Director  and  General 
Counsel   shall   each  be  compensated  at  an 
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annual  rate  of  pay  equal  to  the  annual  rate 
of  basic  pay  paid  to  an  individual  occupying 
a  position  of  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
iile  under  section  S315  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code.  The  Executive  Director,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Commission,  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  other  em- 
ployees as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
dxities  of  the  Commlaslon. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  intermittent  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Persons  so  employed  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mission, but  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
amount  payable  under  such  section.  While 
away  from  his  home  or  regular  place  of  busi- 
ness and  enge^ed  in  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Commission,  any  such  per- 
son may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  6703(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently. 

(g)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  information  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  its  duties  under  this  Act.  Upon 
request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
each  such  department  or  agency  shall  fur- 
nish such  Information  to  the  Commission. 

(h)  The  Commission  shall  submit  an  in- 
terim report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  containing  legislative  proposals  rec- 
ommended for  enactment  In  1974.  The  Com- 
mission shall  submit  a  final  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  contain- 
ing recommendations  for  comprehensive  tax 
reform.  The  Commission  shall  terminate 
thirty  days  after  the  date  on  which  it  sub- 
mits its  final  report. 

(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  collo- 
quy on  tax  reform  comes  at  a  time  when 
Americans  are  not  only  burdened  with 
the  April  15  tax  deadline,  but  also  when 
the  tax  benefits  available  to  higher  In- 
come taxpayers  have  been  in  the  news. 
Consider  what  low  income  taxpayers 
miist  feel  when  they  see  their  income 
eroded  by  higher  prices  and  then  learn 
that  Important  people  can  deduct  the 
market  value  of  paper  they  have  auto- 
graphed from  their  tax  returns  If  these 
papers  are  properly  given  away.  Consider 
how  they  must  feel  as  they  eat  their 
sandwich  limches  at  work  to  learn  that 
the  high-income  taxpayer  can  deduct  the 
cost  of  his  two-martini  luncheon  while 
entertaining  a  client.  How  do  people  feel 
when  they  learn  that  real  estate  specula- 
tors have  tax  benefits  available  to  them 
because  of  their  land  investments,  while 
the  only  "benefit"  a  low-income  taxpayer 
gets  from  the  Increase  in  land  values  Is 
having  to  pay  higher  rents? 

Now  we  have  heard  a  lot  In  recent 
weeks  about  tax  cuts.  People  say  that  tax 
cuts  would  give  the  low  income  wage 
earner  some  relief  against  inflation.  Well, 

tax  cuts  would  also  help  the  wealthy 

furthermore,  they  would  set  an  even 
worse  Inflation  in  motion.  No,  tax  cuts 
are  not  what  we  need  but  tax  reform  Is. 
Tax  reform  for  the  purpose  of  redistrib- 
uting the  tax  burden  can  be  aimed  at 
the  people  being  hurt  ttoe  most,  and  tax 


reform  can  do  the  job  viithout  damaging 
the  rest  of  the  economy. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  for  example, 
that  leading  economists  from  totally  dif- 
ferent ends  of  the  Ideological  spectrum 
have  opposed  the  idea  of  a  tax  cut — I  re- 
fer specifically  to  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
braith  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  George  Shultz  on  the 
other. 

I  proposed  a  solution  to  the  tax  reform 
problem  in  the  last  Congress  and  again 
approximately  1  year  ago.  My  proposal 
was  to  set  up  a  tax  reform  commission 
to  report  within  a  year  on  specific  steps 
which  would  be  taken  to  reform  the  tax 
code,  make  it  simpler,  aid  middle  and  low 
income  taxpayers,  and  preserve  the  tax 
base  of  the  Treasury.  Had  that  proposal 
been  adopted  whto  it  was  first  intro- 
duced, we  could  have  had  our  tax  reform 
now.  I  continue  to  believe  that  the  prob- 
lems of  tax  reform  must  be  adopted  on 
a  comprehensive  basis,  and  thus  I  still 
believe  that  the  tax  reform  commission 
approach  Is  a  sound  one.  However,  we 
must  deal  with  reaUty.  and  thus  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  today  to  talk  about 
some  specific  proposals  which  I  think  we 
must  work  on. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  inequitable 
aspects  of  our  tax  system  today  is  social 
security  tax.  The  problem  is  that  the 
burden  of  the  tax  itself  falls  most  heavily 
on  those  at  the  lowest  end  of  tBfe  income 
scale.  At  5.8  percent  of  gross  salary,  the 
social  security  tax  is  the  second  largest 
tax  that  most  people  pay,  and  in  many 
cases  is  the  largest;  a  median  family  of 
four  with  earnings  of  about  $12,000  In 
1973  paid  more  In  payroll  taxes  than 
Income  taxes.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
the  employer  share  of  the  tax  is,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  partly  paid  for  out  of 
reduced  income  benefits  to  employees, 
and  these  figures  are  even  more  dramatic. 

Although  I  am  not  now  proposing  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  social  security 
reform  this  morning,  it  is  clear  that  we 
must  extend  low  Income  relief  to  the 
social  security  tax  system.  This  could  be 
done,  for  example,  by  eliminating  the 
payroll  tax  on  very  low  Incomes,  Insti- 
tuting a  progressive  rate  tor  the  social 
security  tax,  or  adjusting  Income  tax 
rates  to  take  account  of  the  high  social 
security  tax  rate  paid  by  middle  and  low 
income  taxpayers. 

The  minimum  tax  was  Introduced  as 
part  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1989  in 
an  effort  to  make  sure  that  all  Americans 
with  a  substantial  Income  would  pay 
some  tax  on  that  Income;  and  to  Insure 
that  wealthy  taxpayers  could  not  use  tax 
loopholes  to  avoid  completely  paying 
any  and  aU  taxes.  WhUe  this  tax  has 
been  described  as  "a  bucket  under  a 
sieve"  In  Its  efforts  to  make  sure  that 
wealthy  taxpayers  contribute  a  fair  share 
of  their  Incomes,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  bucket  itself  is  full  of  holes. 

In  the  present  form  of  the  mlT^imnm 
tax,  a  person  is  taxed  at  the  rate  of  10 
percent  cm  the  siun  of  his  Income  from 
tax  preferences,  less  a  $30,000  exemptlcKx 
and  less  the  amount  of  taxes  owed  on 
regular  income. 


In  January  I  supported  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's amendment  to  the  debt  ceiling 
bill  which  alters  the  minimum  tax  by 
removing  the  deduction  for  othe.  taxes 
paid,  and  by  reducing  the  exemption 
from  $30,000  to  $20,000. 

The  net  effect  of  this  legislation  is  to 
remove  a  giant  loophole  for  those  in- 
dividuals who  have  large  tax  preferences 
and  may  currently  deduct  the  taxes 
which  they  pay  on  large  salaries  from 
these  tax  preferences.  The  legislation 
makes  their  situation  more  equitable  vis- 
a-vis the  taxpaper  with  large  tax  pref- 
erences who  pay  little  or  no  regular  taxes. 

Congressman  Reu&s  has  introduced 
comparable  legislation  in  the  House 
which  would  also  adjust  the  minimum 
tax  to  make  it  more  equitable.  I  have 
assured  the  Congressman  of  my  support 
for  his  legislation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  one  can  discuss 
tax  reform  in  the  year  1974  without  fo- 
cusing attention  on  the  need  for  reform 
of  certain  tax  preferences  now  enjoyed 
by  oil  companies.  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  now  completing  ac- 
tion on  a  bill  that  would  phase  out  the 
depletion  allowance  for  oil,  impose  a 
temporary  excise  tax  on  higher-priced 
crude  oil  and  somewhat  toughen  the  tax 
treatment  of  petroleum  companies'  for- 
eign source  income. 

In  addition,  the  minority  members  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  ranking  member,  stated  In  a  recent 
committee  report,  A  Reapprlsal  of  U.S. 
Energy  Policy: 

It  is  unquestionably  clear  that  reexamina- 
tion of  the  Federal  tax  structure  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  petroleum  Indtistry  Is  long 
overdue. 

It  is  my  belief  that  all  special  tax  bene- 
fits granted  the  oil  Industry  should  be 
carefully  scrutinized  with  a  view  to 
eliminating  all  benefits  that  do  not  pro- 
vide substantial  Incentives  to  domestic 
exploration  and  production.  For  this 
reason,  I  would  agree  with  a  finding  such 
as  that  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  which  would  obviate  the  need 
for  a  continued  oil  depletion  allowance. 

I  am  hopeful  that  when  the  Ways  and 
Means  Conunittee  sends  the  legislation 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  that 
the  committee  and  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
will  give  prompt  consideration  to  the 
issue  of  the  oil  compsmJes  tax  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  tax  re- 
forms that  we  can  make,  and  before  I 
outline  those  I  would  like  to  call  the 
Senate's  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  already  a  body  of  documentation 
which  is  extremely  useful  on  that  score. 
It  is  a  body  of  dociunentation  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  get  Included  In  the 
1969  tax  bill,  and  which  is  in  the  new 
bill  relating  to  budget  control  in  an  even 
more  precise  form. 

In  the  1969  bill  we  got  a  provision  that 
tax  expenditures  were  defined  to  mean 
the  amount  of  tax  benefits  which  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  population  receive,  espe- 
cially designed  for  that  either  by  way  of 
inducing  some  economic  action  or  re- 
ward for  some  economic  action.  That  re- 
port had  to  be  made  every  year  by  the 
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Treasury  Department  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  Uie  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 

Mr.  President.  I  placed  in  the  Rkcokd 
on  March  21  last  a  report  for  the  year 
1973.  It  shows  that  the  aggregate  of  these 
tax  exi>enditures,  as  they  are  technically 
called,  for  the  covered  period  was  some- 
thing in  the  area  of  $60  billion.  This  does 
not  say  that  all  of  this  was  unjustified. 
It  simply  relates  to  the  areas  in  which 
special  treatment  for  tax  purposes  has 
beeng^yen. 

nien.  in  the  measure  which  is  now  in 
conference,  out  of  the  Government  Oper- 
ati<His  Committee,  as  to  the  budget  proc- 
ess again,  there  are  a  niuiber  of  sec- 
tions resulting  from  amendments  which 
I  proposed  In  that  committee,  and  which 
relate  these  tax  expenditures  to  our  over- 
all budgetary  view  and  what  we  ought  to 
do  about  the  tax  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  better  relation  between  the  expendi- 
tures overall  and  tax  receipts  when  we 
face  that  problem  in  the  annual  budget 
measure. 

So  the  tool  with  which  to  work,  with 
respect  to  tax  rtf  oim.  is  available  to  Con- 
gress, niat  Is  a  big  step  forward,  and  is 
in  precise  tabular  form  at  page  1408  and 
the  pages  which  follow  in  the  Concses- 
siONAL  Record. 

TO  sum  up.  I  am  against  a  tax  cut.  I 
am  against  utilizing  a  tax  reform  bill  to 
perpetuate  a  tax  cut,  as  that  will  cost  us 
inflnitdy  more  in  any  event  than  it  will 
save  the  taxi>ayers,  and  will  generally 
benefit  the  taxpayers  who  least  need  it. 

Second,  I  am  for  reform  which  will  re- 
distribute the  tax  burden.  The  critical 
elements  I  have  pointed  out,  and  the 
equitable  treatment  which  will  be  of 
greator  benefit  to  all  income  tax  payers, 
especially  those  who  have  high  salaries, 
and  the  tax  preference  which  has  been 
given  to  the  oil  industry  for  purposes  of, 
allegedly,  exploration,  but  which  is  now 
working  In  exactly  the  other  way,  and 
wouM  simply  benefit  the  oil  industry  tre- 
mendously through  windfall  profits. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

B4r.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
very  much  that  our  collective  action  will 
residt  in  a  successful  revision  of  the  tax 
structure. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  dlstingxilshed  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  President  Nixon  submitted  to 
Congress  a  346-page  budget  proposing 
that  $220.6  billion  be  spent  for  fiscal 
year  1075.  This  budget,  the  result  of 
careful  analysis  and  studies  throughout 
the  administration,  will  be  subject  to 
lengthy  hearings  and  debate  before  any 
of  it  is  enacted  into  law. 

TRX  tlfVlSlBLB  BUDGET 

The  $78.2  bUUon  of  additional  Federal 
revenues — 35.4  percent  of  the  budget — 
wiU  be  spent  in  the  coming  year  without 
being  analylzed  either  by  the  adminis- 
tration or  by  Congress.  These  expendi- 
tures, made  through  tax  provisions,  de- 
parting   from    generally    accepted    tax 


principles,  have  the  same  effect  on  Fed- 
eral revenues  and  the  general  public  as 
direct  expenditures.  Both  are  Federal 
subsidies  to  various  groups  or  segments 
of  our  society  financed  by  taxes  levied  on 
the  general  public. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  a  table  showing  the  estimated 
budget  outlays  and  tax  expenditures  by 
functions  for  fiscal  year  1975  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


ESTI^!ATEO  BUDGET  OUTLWS  AND  TAX  EXPENDITURES.  CLASSIFIED  BY  FUNCTION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 

(Dollar  amounts  in  billions] 

T   '  r      T^^ 

I  expenditures 

Budget  Tax  as   percentage 

outlays         expenditures  Total  ot  total 


National  defense . 

International  affairs  and  finance , 

Space  researcli  and  technology _.. 

Agricultural  and  rural  development 

Natural  resources  and  environment... 

Commerct  and  transportation 

Cemmunity  development  and  housing 

Education  and  manpower 

Health. --- 

Income  security 

Veterans  Iwnefits  and  services _.-. 

InteresL.- 

General  government 

Aid  to  foundations  and  charities 

General  revenue  sharing  aid  to  State  and  local  governments. 

Allowances 

Undistributed  intragovernmental  transactions 

Total - - - 


J87.7 

JO.  7 

4.1 

.9 

3.3 

0 

2.7 

l.l 

3.1 

3.6 

114 

24.4 

5.7 

13.2 

n.5 

1.0 

26.3 

6.9 

100.1 

11.7 

13.6 

.5 

29.1 

0 

6.8 

.1 

0 

3.7 

6.2 

10.4 

1.6 

0 

-10.7 

0 

0.8 

18.0 

0 

28.9 

53.7 

64.6 

69.8 

8.0 

20.8 

10.5 

3.6 

0 

1.4 

100.0 

62.6 

0*^ 

0 


304.4 


78.2 


38{.7 


20.4 


Source:  The  19Z4  Joint  Economic  Report  on  1974  Economic  Report  ol  the  President. 


Mr.  NELSON.  For  certain  budgetary 
categories,  such  as  natural  resources, 
housing  commerce,  and  transportation, 
the  tax  expenditure  programs  constitute 
more  than  50  percent  of  Federal  expendi- 
ttires.  Tax  expenditures  increase  from 
year  to  year  just  like  direct  expenditures. 
For  example,  tax  expenditures  for  the 
oil  and  gas  industry  will  Increase  from 
$1.6  billion  in  calendar  year  1972  to  $2.9 
billion  in  fiscal  year  197S — an  81-percent 
increase.  Perhaps,  the  most  shocking  fact 
about  tax  expenditures  budget  is  not  that 
some  of  the  provisions  are  expensive  and 
unjustified  loopholes,  but  that  it  is  never 
comprehensively  reviewed  by  the  admin- 
istration or  by  Congress. 

It  is  obvious  that  thej  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  cost-benefit  analysis 
and  rigid  scrutiny  as  the  administration 
and  Congress  currently  conducts  for  di- 
rect expenditure  programs.  Congress  has 
an  obligation  to  determine  if  particular 
tax  preferences  do,  in  fact,  achieve  their 
stated  goals.  Further,  Congress  must  ask 
if  there  are  less  costly  and  more  efficient 
ways  of  achieving  these  objectives  and, 
finally,  are  the  tax  preferences  consist- 
ent with  tax  equity  and  lound  tax  policy. 

If  the  tax  expenditure  budget  was  sub- 
ject to  such  review,  many  would  be  foimd 
to  be  costly  failures,  incident,  or  grant 
unnecessary  tax  advanteiges  to  wealthy 
individuals  and  corporations.  There  is 
not  time  today  to  mention  all  the  ques- 
tionable tax  provisions,  but  I  would  like 
to  discuss  three  examples  of  the  kinds 
of  failures  contained  in  the  tax  expendi- 
ture budget. 

1.  A  WCWTHY  GOAL,  BASLT  ACHIEVED 

Permitting  the  interest  on  State  and 
local  bonds  to  be  tax  exempt  enables  mu- 
nicipalities and  State  to  compete  in  the 
bond  market.  Achieving  this  objective 
through  the  tax  code,  however,  results 
in  banks  and  hlgh-inoome  individuals 
being  paid  $3  billion  so  that  they  wiU 


turn  over  $2  billion  to  State  and  local 
governments.  A  direct  subsidy  program 
would  provide  the  same  $2  billion  to 
States  and  localities,  while  eliminating 
the  $1  billion  waste  and  tax  inequity  of 
the  present  system. 

2.  AN  tTKDESIRABLE  TAX  PROVISION  BT  ANY 
STAITOARD 

Domestic  International  Bales  Corpora- 
tion— ^DISC — enacted  as  part  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1971,  is  just  a  dismal 
tax  loophole  for  corporations.  It  allows 
them,  just  by  establishing  a  paper  cor- 
poration and  without  increasing  their 
exports,  to  defer  indefinitely  one-half  of 
their  taxes  on  those  expwls.  This  loop- 
hole gets  bigger  with  every  passing  day. 
Everytime  the  U.S.  Government  nego- 
tiates a  new  trade  or  wheat  arrangement 
with  Russia,  or  our  currency  is  devalued, 
which  with  a  fioating  exchange  rate  hap- 
pens daily,  the  value  of  this  loophole  for 
large  exporters  increases. 

DISC  should  be  repealed  Immediately. 
As  C.  Fred  Bergsten,  senior  fellow  at  the 
Brookings  Institution,  re«ently  testified 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee : 

The  DISC  legislation  has  tipparently  done 
little  to  spur  exports  and  Has  significantly 
reduced  government  revenvies.  In  addition, 
there  is  no  need  for  such  selective  export 
subsidies  in  a  world  of  flexible  exchange 
rates.  And,  even  had  it  worked  as  planned,  it 
would  have  no  place  in  the  current  in- 
flationary environment. 

DISC  adds  to  domestic  infiation  by 
draining  resources  away  from  our  econ- 
omy. 

3.  A  DESIKABLK  TAX  FmOCRAIf  ttfSVLTUiC  IN  UN- 
NECESSARY TAX  BENEFIT  TO  WEALTHY  INDIVID- 
UALS 

The  tax  code  offers  an  effective  in- 
centive to  provide  for  the  retirement  in- 
come for  many  Americans.  A  tax  ap- 
proach has  particular  advantages  that 
could  be  matched  only  by  n  massive  Fed- 
eral program — such  as  socisil  security — 
financed     through     general     revenues. 
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While  there  are  distinct  advantages  of 
using  the  tax  code,  the  present  law  re- 
sults in  extraordinary  tax  savings  for 
high-paid  executives.  For  example,  a 
randum  selection  from  the  1972  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  files 
showed  some  executives  were  to  receive 
annual  pensions  in  excess  of  $100,000  a 
year. 

Overall,  there  is  a  serious  misalloca- 
tion  of  the  benefits  received  from  the 
$4  billion  of  Federal  revenues  lost  each 
year.  A  relatively  small  portion  of  the  tax 
benefits  goes  to  workers  at  the  lowest 
.income  levels,  and  a  relatively  large 
portion  goes  to  workers  at  the  top  in- 
come levels.  According  to  Treasury  fig- 
ures, the  upper  8  percent  of  covered 
earners  receive  50  percent  of  the  tax 
benefits  and  the  lower  50  percent  of 
earners  receive  6  percent  of  the  tax  bene- 
fits. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  table  showing  the 
revenue  losses  and  the  nimiber  of 
employees  in  private  pension  plans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

NUMBER  OF  COVERED  EMPLOYEES  AND  REVENUE  LOSS  FROM 
PRIVATE  PENSION  AND  PROFIT-SHARING  PUNS,  CAL- 
ENDAR YEAR  1972 


Number 

of  em-  Cumu-  Cumu- 

ployaes  lative  Revenue       lative 

Wage  and  salary        covered  percent-  loss    percent- 

""^                         (thou-  age  (millions)          age 

sands) 


Oto  $5,000.... 

J5,000  to  $10,000... 
$10,000  to  $15,000.. 
$15,000  to  $20,000.. 
$20,000  to  $25,000.. 
$25,000  and  over 


2,730 

10,700 

6,380 

2,050 

460 

680 


11.9 
58.4 
86.1 
95.0 
97.0 
100.0 


$43  1.1 

802  21.1 

1, 129  49. 3 

630  65. 1 

246  71. 3 

1,150  100.0 


Total 23,000 4,000 


Note:  Top  8  percent  $15,000  and  over.  All  workers— median 
wage  $6,600.  Workers  under  this  average  will  receive  $250- 
000,000  of  the  revenue  loss.  Excludes  plans  for  seH-employed 
loss  shown  Is  from  exclusion  of  employer  contributions  and 
investment  earnings,  net  of  tax  on  pensions. 

The  law  must  be  revised  limiting  ex- 
cessive benefits  presently  received  by  the 
wealthy  and  expanding  the  benefits  pro- 
vided the  average  American  worker.  The 
pension  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
year  will  insure  that  many  more  Amer- 
ican workers  will  receive  pension  bene- 
fits and  my  amendment,  placing  a  $75.- 
000  annual  limit  on  pensions,  is  the  first 
step  to  reducing  the  tax  windfall  pro- 
vided wealthy  individuals.  The  present 
law  cannot  be  justified  and  It  is  ludi- 
crous to  argue  that  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide unlimited  amounts  of  deferred  com- 
pensation to  high-paid  executives  in  or- 
der to  provide  some  retirement  benefits 
for  low-income  workers. 

WZLFABX    SYSTEM    FOR    THE    RICH 

These  are  only  three  of  the  many  tax 
provisions  benefiting  wealthy  individuals, 
paid  by  the  average  American  taxpayer 
who  receives  Uttle  or  no  benefit.  In  fact. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  if  all  the  spe- 
cial deductions,  credits,  and  other  pro- 
visions departing  frwn  normal  tax  prin- 
ciples were  eliminated,  the  average  tax 
burden  would  faU  for  all  families  with 


Incomes  of  $25,000  or  below.  Our  tax  sys- 
tem is  a  transfer  system  from  those  least 
able  to  pay  to  those  less  in  need.  This  Is 
why,  in  the  words  of  Prof.  Stanley  Sur- 
rey: 

Tax  reform  is  really  a  moral  issue.  It  is 
not  just  a  technical  exercise  to  be  engaged 
in  by  skilled  experts.  It  is  an  effort  to  restore 
fundamental  morality  to  a  tax  system  by  end- 
ing both  its  unfairness  and  the  cynical  Im- 
moral way  the  tax  game  is  played  today  by 
those  with  money  and  knowledgeable  ad- 
visors. 

Congress  will  not  be  able  to  achieve 
this  year  the  massive  and  comprehensive 
revision  of  our  tax  law  so  clearly  neces- 
sary. This  should,  however,  not  deter 
Congress  from  making  a  downpayment 
on  its  obligation  to  achieve  real  reform. 
Given  the  will.  Congress  can  achieve  sub- 
stantial tax  reform  this  year  by  strength- 
ening the  minimum  tax  and  placing  the 
taxation  of  the  petroleum  industry  on  a 
more  equitable  basis. 

MINIMUM     TAX 

Congress  in  1969  established  a  mini- 
mum tax  providing  for  a  fiat  10-percent 
tax  rate  on  income  that  had  escaped  en- 
tirely being  subject  to  tax.  Congress 
enacted  the  minimum  tax  preference  in- 
come because,  regardless  of  the  individ- 
ual merit  of  the  provision  which  estab- 
lished such  preferences,  we  did  not  want 
them  to  be  pyramided  by  wealthy  in- 
dividuals to  allow  them  to  escape  Uabil- 
ity  entirely.  The  minimum  tax,  however, 
has  not  achieved  its  stated  purpose.  For 
example,  402  Americans  with  1972  in- 
comes in  excess  of  $100,000  paid  no  Fed- 
eral income  tax  for  that  year.  Of  the  402, 
there  were  99  with  incomes  over  $200,000, 
and  4  with  incomes  of  more  than  $1 
million. 

The  number  of  wealthy  tax  avoiders 
rose  in  1972.  The  number  had  been  de- 
clining in  recent  years — from  394  with 
incomes  over  $100,000  for  1970,  to  276 
for  1971 — but  now  we  are  apparently 
back  on  the  way  to  grand-scale  tsuc 
avoidance.  The  402  who  paid  no  taxes  at 
aU  are  "only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg." 
Thousands  of  other  wealthy  Americans 
end  up — like  the  President — paying  just 
a  few  hundred  dollars  In  texes  on  their 
huge  incomes. 

I  have  repeatedly  offered  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  on  the  Senate 
floor  amendments  strengthening  the 
mmimum  tax.  This  amendment  is  not 
perfect;  it  would  not  close  all  the  loop- 
holes, but  in  the  absence  of  a  better  pro- 
posal there  is  no  excuse  for  not  passing 
this  amendment  this  year. 

TAXATION   OF  OIL  INDUSTRT 

Dramatic  price  rises  for  fuel  com- 
pels Congress  to  take  a  new  look  at  the 
special  tax  treatment,  such  as  percen- 
tage depletion,  expensing  of  intangible 
drilling  costs,  and  the  foreign  tax  credit 
for  royalties,  provided  the  petroleum 
Industry. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  completely 
repeal  the  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ance. If  we  do  not  change  percentage  de- 
pletion, the  public  Is  going  to  be  as- 
tonished if  not  outraged  to  discover  that 
oil  companies  have  received  huge  In- 
creased tax  deducticKis  because  of  In- 
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creased  prices.  Since  the  percentage  de- 
pletion is  calculated  at  22  percent  of  the 
price  of  crude  oil.  Increases  in  price  au- 
tomatically result  in  a  rise  in  the  deduc- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  higher  the  price, 
the  higher  the  tax  writeoff.  If  percen- 
tage depletion  is  left  imchanged,  it  will 
increase,  for  domestic  oil  alone  to  $2.2 
billion  this  year  from  about  $1.5  billion 
in  1972. 

There  have  been  numerous  economic 
studies  questioning  its  effectiveness.  The 
most  comprehensive  study  on  it  commis- 
sioned by  the  Treasury  Department 
found  that,  although  $1.4  billion  Federal 
revenues  were  being  lost  at  that  time, 
this  resulted  in  additional  oil  reserves  of 
only  $150  miUion.  Defenders  of  percen- 
tage depletion  should  be  asked  to  explain 
why,  since  it  has  existed  from  1926  to 
the  present,  domestic  exploration  peaked 
in  1956  and  present  domestic  supply  is 
inadequate  to  meet  our  needs.  Also,  it 
would  be  helpful  if  they  explained  how 
a  provision  which  was  necessary  when  oil 
was  selling  for  $3.50  or  less  a  barrel  is  just 
as  necessary  when  oil  is  selling  for  at 
least  $5.25  a  barrel  and  in  some  cases, 
around  $10. 

Congress  must  also  end  the  singular 
abuse  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  by  inter- 
national oil  companies.  The  foreign  tax 
credit  is  a  reasonable  mesins  of  prevent- 
ing double  taxation,  but  oil  compa- 
nies have  been  allowed  to  treat  foreign 
royalties  as  taxes — ^imlike  domestic 
royalties — and  then  to  use  alleged  tax 
payments  to  shelter  their  foreign  income 
in  other  countries.  Treasury  statistics  in- 
dicate that  in  1971,  because  of  the  for- 
eign tax  credit.  U.S.  oil  companies  were 
able  to  reduce  their  tax  bill  from  $3.2 
billion  to  $788  million,  or  more  than  75 
percent.  Congress  must  end  this  abuse 
before  it  adjourns  this  year. 

During  the  last  Presidential  campaign, 
public  concern  compelled  every  major 
candidate  to  talk  about  tax  reform.  With 
such  public  interest,  it  was  generally 
assimied  that  the  93d  Congress,  which 
began  January  3,  1973,  would  make  sub- 
stantial progress  in  achieving  tax  jus- 
tice. We  are  now  in  the  second  session  of 
this  Congress  and  nothing  has  been  done 
and  the  few  administrative  proposals 
merely  scratch  the  surface  of  the 
problem. 

From  personal  experience,  I  fully  ap- 
preciate the  difficulty  of  achieving  any 
tax  reform.  Tax  laws  are  complex  and 
difficult  to  understand.  Specific  tax  re- 
form attempts  are  met  with  general  pub- 
lic indifference  and  claims  by  affected 
groups  that  such  attempts  would  have 
totally  imdeslrable  consequences,  not 
just  for  them,  but  for  the  whole  coxm- 
try.  With  such  confusion  and  complex- 
ity, the  easy  course  is  to  give  up.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  the  present  inequi- 
table tax  system  is  one  of  the  forces 
eating  away  at  the  social  coheslveness 
and  basic  fabric  of  our  society  Tax  re- 
form is  as  necessary  for  this  country's 
health  and  welfare  as  education  and 
medical  legislation.  Congressmen  and 
Senators,  as  the  selected  guardians  of 
the  Nation's  welfare,  have  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  reform  the  tax  structure  so 
that  we  can  achieve  tax  justice. 
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exhibit  1,  a  table  which  contains  infor- 
mation to  show  how  little  U.S. -based  oil 
companies  paid  in  taxep  to  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EXHIBIT  NO.  1 

U.S.  TAXES  PAID  BY  U.S.-BASED  IIAJOR  OIL  COMPANIES 
IN  1972  (1962-71) 

IDollsr  amounts   iif  billion;) 


Net 

Net 

income 

Percent 

income 

Percent 

before 

paid  In 

before 

paid  in 

taxes, 

J.S.taxts. 

taxes. 

J.S.  taxes. 

Company 

1972 

1972 

1962-71 

1962-71 

Exxon 

-      U700 

6.  . 
1. 

$19. 653 

7.3 

Texaco 

1.376 

8.702 

2.6 

Mobil 

1.344 

1, 

6.388 

6.1 

Gtitf 

1.009 

1. 

7.856 

4.7 

SoCal 

.941 

2.  5 

5.186 

2.7 

Source:  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Multinational  Corporations, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
which  depicts  an  example  of  how  three 
major  international  oU  firms  signifi- 
cantly reduced  their  tax  burdens  in  1970 
via  the  Important  mechanism  of  the 
foreign  tax  credit  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  as  exhibit  2. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EXHIBIT  NO.  2 

NET  TAX  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  FOItIGN  TAX  CREDIT  IN  3 
MAJOR  OIL  COMPANIIS  IN  1970 


Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
that  time  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusxiB). 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin for  yielding  me  this  time.  I  thank 
him  for  his  participation  in  this  col- 
lOQuy.  I  know  of  his  loQg-standing  in- 
terest in  tax  reform  and  am  delighted 
that  he  was  able  to  Join  in  this  discussion 
this  morning. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  talk 
briefly  on  another  subject. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Muskie  made 
at  this  point  on  the  Introduction  of  S. 
3352,  the  Cost  of  living  Act  of  1974,  and 
the  ensuing  discussion  are  printed  later 
in  the  Rccoui  under  Statements  on  In- 
trodTKed  BlUs  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartxz)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  speak  on  three  facets  of  the  ques- 
tion of  tax  reform. 

I  am  delighted  to  join  in  this  colloquy 
today,  because  I  believe  that  the  need 
for  tax  reform  is  clear  and  the  time  to 
act  is  now.  "nie  public  (H>inion  of  Con- 
gress is  now  at  a  low  point,  and  it  is  so 
low — ^In  part — because  we  have  failed  to 
act  in  an  important  area  such  as  tax 
reform. 

There  are  three  areas  upon  which  I 
would  like  to  touch.  They  include  those 
tax  loopholes  which  benefit  international 
oil  oompiuiies,  an  increase  in  the  personal 
tax  exemption,  and  reform  of  our  social 
security  payroll  tax  structure. 

TAX       lOOPHOLXB,       THK       nmNATIONAL       OIL 
MONOPOLT.    AKD    TTJS.     DBFSNDENCE    ON    ABAB 

on, 

The  United  States  is  now  dependent 
upon  the  Arab  world  for  its  supplies  of  oil 
and  gas.  because  our  present  tax  struc- 
ture provides  an  economic  incentive  for 
gigantic  UJS.-based  multinational  petro- 
leum companies  to  go  abroad  rather  than 

to  produce  more  oil  at  home.  Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pnesident,  I  might 

The  single  most  direct  tax  loophole  point  out  that  a  recent  poll  taken  by  Mr. 

available   to   corporations   which   move  Roper  shows  that  one  of  the  most  aston- 

abroad  is  the  foreign  tax  credit.  Our  tax  ishing  facts  developed  was  the  situation 

laws  provide  that  foreign  tax  subsidiaries  that  the  American  people  were  terribly 

of  U.S.  corporations  may  credit  their  upset  about  the  loophole  that  was  given 

foreign  taxes  paid  against  the  foreign  to   multinational   corporations    and    oil 

source  income  tax  liability  of  the  parent  multinationals  in  particular.  I  ask  unani- 

corporaticm.  mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 

Tlie     multinational     oil     companies  Record  a  summary  of  that  finding  by 

earned  $1.85  billion  on  mining  and  oil  the  Roper  organization. 

operations  abroad  in  1970.  but  because  There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 

i^^^S  ^  °'«****  ^°'^}^  ^  "***"     ^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

loophole,  these  firms  paid  not  1  cent  in     a.s  fniiow<!- 

VS.  taxes  on  that  Income.  ^  ^°"°^"-      ^^  r^^s 

The    Arabian    American    OU    Co.—  (issued  piret  of  Apni,  1973] 

Aramco— which  is  a  huge  oil-producing      loyaltiw  of  MX7i.TiKAna(NAi.s  chaixenged 

S?^^«T  ^^^  °/  ^f^  '^"**^'  "•%•  "^  '»*«^'^K  indictment,  aay  U.S.  com- 

MobU,  Standard  OH  of  California,  and  puUM  operating  abroad  put  own  interests 

the  Saudi  Arabian  Government,  is  the  above  tboee  of  n.s. 

world's  biggest  petroleum  producer  and  no  tax  credits  fob  u.s.  companies  abboad 
the  world's  largest  moneymaker.  In  1973.        67%  think  u.s.  multinationals  should  not 

the  company  had  profits  after  taxes  of  be  aUowed  to  deduct  foreign  taxes  from  U.S. 

$3.25  bUllon.  How  much  did  the  United  taxes  owed.  FuU  U.S.  taxos  should  be  paid, 
states  get  from  them  In  taxes?  Not  1         fubuc  coolish  towabd  foreign  trade 

penny  <rf  Income  tax  and  a  meager  $2.7  only  one-flfth  want  mote  foreign  trade,  3 

million  in  payrtdl  taxes.  in  lO  want  lees.  Greatest  feslstance  to  more 

Mr.   President,  Aramco  is  no  excep-  trade  among  union  member. 

tlon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  most  wamt  export-import  balance 

printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  85%  want  exports  to  equal  imports. 


II  n 

Tiillionsj 

Oil  corporation 

Total 
income 

Netttx 

before 

FTC 

Foreign 
tax  credit 

Net  tax 
after  FTC 

A 

B 

C 

$2,798 
2,(51 
2,135 

tllS 
2  1 
1  4 

$133 

213 
101 

$35 
18 
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foreign   companies   rere? 
By  modest  margin,  publie  favors  foreign 
companies  operating  in  U.S.  60%  think  gov- 
ernment should  encourage  tikem,  39 ''i  would 
discourage  them. 

MORE    JOBS    FOR    AMERICANS 

60%  say  foreign  firms  hare  would  mean 
more  Jobs. 

On  another  subject,  would  you  like  to  see 
more  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries  than  we  now  have,  less 
trade  than  we  now  have,  or  :about  the  same 
amount  of  trade  we  now  have?  More  trade, 
21  percent;  Less  trade,  30  percent;  Same 
amoimt,  33  percent;  and  Don't  know,  15  per- 
cent. 

What  do  you  think  the  long  range  goal  of 
the  United  States  should  ba  when  it  comes 
to  foreign  trade — to  export  more  than  we 
Import,  or  to  Import  more  than  we  export,  or 
to  have  exports  Just  about  equal  Imports? 
Export  more,  18  percent;  Import  more,  4  per- 
cent; Have  exports  about  equal  Imports,  65 
percent;  and  Don't  know,  13  percent. 

When  American  companies  have  operations 
In  another  country  they  usuiUly  have  to  pay 
taxes  on  their  profits  to  that  covintry.  Do  you 
think  they  should  be  allowed  to  deduct  the 
amount  of  those  taxes  fron)  what  they  are 
required  to  pay  In  United  States  taxes,  or 
that  they  should  be  required  to  pay  full  taxes 
on  their  profits  to  the  United  States?  Should 
be  allowed  to  deduct  foreign  taxes,  19  per- 
cent; Should  pay  ftill  taxes  to  the  U.S.,  67 
percent;  and  Don't  know,  14  percent. 

Consonant  with  other  signs  of  a  national 
drawing  inward  noted  in  recent  surveys,  pub- 
lic sentiment  Is  coolish  toward  Increased  for- 
eign trade.  Three  out  of  ten  favor  less  trade 
tietween  the  U.S.  and  other  countries,  while 
only  two  in  ten  want  more  foreign  trade. 
One-third  would  keep  trade  at  current  levels. 
Greatest  support  for  Increased  foreign  trade 
is  among  executives/professionals  (37% ) ,  the 
coUege  educated  (34%),  the  affluent  (33%), 
and  the  politically  and  socially  active  (32 'i ) . 
Greatest  resistance  to  foreign  trade  Is  found 
among  union  members  and  blue  collar  work- 
ers (37%),  probably  becau«e  they  see  Job 
threats.  ■ 

EXPORTS    vs.    IMPORTS 

Two-thirds  of  the  publW  think  exports 
and  Imports  should  be  In  balance.  However, 
higher  than  average  support  for  an  export 
surplus  comes  from  the  affluent  (31 '"r), 
the  college  educated  (28%),  executives/pro- 
fessionals (27%),  and  the  politically  and 
socially  active  (26%). 

OVERSEAS    COMPANIES    PAY    F^U.    tJ.S.    TAXES? 

Perhaps  Influenced  by  recent  reports  on 
high  oil  company  profits,  and  general  sus- 
picions about  U.S.  companies  operating 
abroad  (see  I),  two- thirds  of  the  public 
thinks  that  American  companies  operating 
overseas  should  not  be  allowed  to  deduct 
foreign  taxes  from  their  UJ5.  tax  bill,  but 
rather  pay  full  taxes  on  their  profits  to  the 
U.8.  Oovemment.  Again,  the  affluent,  the 
better  educated,  and  executives/professional 
are  most  likely  to  concede  t»e  point  of  sub- 
tracting foreign  taxes,  but  e7en  these  groups 
favor  full  UJS.  tajf  payments  by  two  to  one. 

The  tax  credit  feature  o(f  Burke-Hartke 
has  strong  public  support. 

AMERICAN    COMPANIES   ABROAD 

The  legend  of  "the  ugly  American"  abroad 
extends  in  many  minds  to  the  American 
corporation.  Two-thirds  of  the  public  be- 
lieves it  likely  that  American  companies 
operating  abroad  put  thelt  own  Interests 
above  those  of  the  United  States.  This  Is  a 
damning  Indictment  Indeed,  and  only  two 
out  of  ten  would  defend  overseas  companies 
frcHn  It.  Most  convinced  that  companies 
abroad  place  corporate  above  national  In- 
te'-est  are  Westemeis  (77%),  political  and 
social  activists  (76%),  exBcutlves/profee- 
slonals  (74%).  the  college  educated  (74%), 
and  the  affluent  (72%  ) . 
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FOREIGN   companies:    AMERICAN    OPERATIONS 

By  contrast,  f(»«lgn  companies  should  be 
encouraged  to  establish  operations  In  the 
United  States,  say  half  the  public.  Another 
two-fifths  thinks  such  operations  should  be 
discouraged.  This  Is  rather  lukewarm  ac- 
ceptance, and  In  tune  with  general  lack  of 
enthusiasm  about  Increasing  foreign  trade 
and  relations. 

Last  October  the  public  expressed  Itself 
as  against  encouraging  U.S.  companies  to 
operate  overseas  (60%  to  26%).  K  the  pub- 
He's  wishes  were  carried  out,  It  would  mean 
all  multinational  companies  would  be  for- 
eign, a  conclusion  not  all  who  answered  may 
hav»  thought  their  way  through  to.  Some 
education  on  International  trade  seems  to 
be  needed. 

How  widespread  fears  are  of  foreign  "take- 
overs" was  not  measured;  but  another  prob- 
able effect  of  foreign  companies  buUdlng 
plants  here  was:  Impact  on  American  Jobs. 
By  a  margin  of  six  to  one,  Americans  see 
foreign  ctHnpanles  operating  here  as  bring- 
ing more  Jobs  to  Americans,  undoubtedly 
the  main  reason  for  favoring  such  opera- 
tions. 

There  has  been  speculation  to  the  effect 
that  when  large  American  companies  have 
operations  abroad  they  sometimes  make 
agreements  with  other  countries  that  are  In 
conflict  with  V3.  foreign  policy  and  not 
always  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  Most  of  these  large  companies  have 
denied  this,  and  say  they  do  not  do  anything 
that  conflicts  with  U.S.  foreign  policy  What 
do  you  think  is  likely  to  be  true— that 
American  companies  operating  abroad  put 
their  own  Interests  above  those  of  the 
United  States,  or  that  they  place  the  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States  first?  Put  their  In- 
terests above  those  of  the  U.S.,  88  percent; 
Place  Intereets  of  VS.  fhrst,  30  percent;  and 
Dont  know,  14  percent. 

TheT»  has  been  interest  expressed  recently 
toy  some  foreign  companies  In  buUding  plants 
here  in  the  United  States.  Fot  example  a 
German  automobUe  company  might  want  to 
buUd  a  plant  here  to  make  Ite  cars  here  in- 
stead of  making  them  In  Germany  and  ship- 
ping them  here  for  sale.  Generally  speaking 
do  you  think  It  should  be  our  government's 
policy  to  encourage  foreign  companies  hav- 
ing operations  in  the  United  SUtes  or  to  dis- 
courage them?  Encourage,  50  percent;  Dis- 
courage. 39  percent;  and  Don't  know  10 
percent. 

If  more  foreign  companies  did  have  oper- 
ations In  this  cotmtry,  do  you  think  It  would 
mean  more  Jobs  for  Americans  than  ther« 
now  are,  or  fewer  Joba,  or  dont  you  think  it 
would  have  any  effect  on  the  number  of  Jobs 
for  Americans?  More,  60  percent;  Ptewer,  10 
percent;  No  effect,  20  percent;  and  Dont 
know,  10  percent. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  data 
presented  in  exhibit  No.  1  Is  based  upon 
information  sui^lied  to  my  staff  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Multinational 
Corporations.  That  table  makes  very 
clear  that  the  petroleum  industry  paid 
very  Uttle  in  U.S.  taxes.  Exxon  paid  the 
most  with  an  effective  rate  of  6.5  percent. 
The  other  giant  multinational  firms  paid 
less  than  2  percent.  Most  taxpayers  in 
this  country  are  taxed  at  least  at  5  times 
that  rate. 

The  data  presented  in  exhibit  No.  2  is 
based  on  information  supplied  to  my  staff 
f  rran  the  pubUc  tax  records  of  the  petro- 
leum Industry.  This  table  shows  Just 
how  much  the  foreign  tax  credit  reduces 
the  domestic  taxes  of  these  giant  cor- 
porations. A  company  with  almost  $3 
billion  in  profits  would  pay  $168  million 
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in  taxes  if  it  made  those  profits  here  at 
home,  but  winds  up  paying  only  $35  mil- 
Uon — about  one-flfth  the  taxes — after 
use  of  the  foreign  tax  credit. 

The  operation  of  the  foreign  tax  credit 
aids  a  privileged  few  multinational  firms. 
Its  termination  would  put  domestic  pro- 
duction in  a  more  competitive  position 
with  foreign  development.  And  this  is 
exactly  what  my  legislation— S.  3060 — 
would  do.  It  would  terminate  the  foreign 
tax  credit  for  taxes  paid  with  respect 
to  income  attributable  to  oil  and  gas  op- 
erations. 

PERSONAl.  TAX  EXEMPTION 

Mr.  President,  on  March  3d,  I  in- 
troduced S.  3189  which  would  increase 
the  personal  exemption  on  Federal  in- 
come tax  returns  from  $750  to  $1,000. 
This  is  a  renewal  of  a  proposal  I  have 
made  in  the  last  five  Confesses.  This  is 
a  proposal  which  I  first  made  in  Jan- 
uary of  1961;  I  believe  that  it  is  aU  the 
more  necessary  today. 

There  is  every  indication  that  our 
economy  is  headed  for  a  recession.  Un- 
employment insurance  claims  rose  from 
251,000  in  November  to  303,000  in  Decem- 
ber. It  is  now  at  a  5.4-percent  level  and 
even  administraticm  economists  are  pre- 
dicting a  6-percent  rate  later  this  year. 
The  Government's  composite  index  of 
business  statistics  virtually  stood  still  in 
December,  growing  only  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  in  December. 

While  this  slowdown  is  taking  place, 
inflation  is  on  the  march.  Consumer 
prices  as  a  whole  went  up  8.8  percent  last 
year,  with  food  increasing  20  percent, 
gasoline  19  percent,  and  coal  and  fud  oil 
45  percent.  Workers  cannot  keep  pace 
with  this  steady  increase  in  prices.  What 
wage  increases  have  taken  place  have 
only  meant  increased  taxes,  thus  further 
limiting  the  ability  of  workers  to  spend 
money  to  stimulate  the  economy. 

In  fact,  in  1973,  real  average  weekly 
earnings — the  amount  of  money  workers 
actually  get — was  down  1.5  percent.  That 
means  that  a  worker  who  increased  his 
salary  by  7.2  percent — the  national  wage 
increase  average — actually  wound  up  in 
worse  condition  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  at  its  beginning. 

The  most  effective  response  we  can 
make  to  this  approaching  inflationary 
recession  is  to  provide  tax  relief  which 
will  put  more  money  into  use  so  that  our 
economy  can  grow.  An  increase  in  the 
personal  exemption  will  provide  that  re- 
lief. Raising  the  exemption  level  from 
$750  to  $1,000  will  provide  $8.58  billion  in 
new  consumer  purchasing  power.  Most  of 
the  benefits  of  this  relief  will  be  to  the 
families  who  will  spend  the  mcHiey  pro- 
vided by  my  proposal  rather  than  saving 
it. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  table  prepared 
from  data  supplied  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment which  estimates  the  additional 
revenue  which  my  proposal  will  pump 
into  the  economy  at  various  levels  of  in- 
c(»ne,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  table  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  exhibit  No.  3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as 
follows: 


REVENUE  COST  IF  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION  IS  RAISED  FROM 
I7S0  TO  11,000 

IBased  on  1972  income  levels| 


Adjusted  gross  income 


Decrease  in 

ta<  liability 

(millions) 


Distribution  of  tai 
douMse 

Cumulative 
Percent        percent 


OtoJ3,000 J95  11 

UOOO  to  J5.000,. 118  48 

JS.OOO  to  J7.000 717  83 

J7,000  to  JIO.IXX) l.«5  173 

JIO.OOO  to  J15,000 2,608  301 

J15,000  to  J20,000 1,541  179 

J20,000  to  $50,000... 1.440  168 

$50,000  to  JIOO.OOO 220  2  5 

$100,000  and  over.. 56  !? 

Total 8,580  99.S 


11 

5.9 


14. 

31  5 

61.3 

79.8 

96  6 

99.1 

99.8 

99.8 


Mr.  HARTKE.  The  table  makes  it  clear 
that  60  percent  of  the  dollar  benefits 
which  will  accrue  from  my  proposal  go 
to  those  with  less  than  $15,000  income. 
Much  of  this  benefit  will  go  into  areas  of 
the  economy  which  are  suffering  from  a 
slowdown  caused  by  reduced  consumer 
purchasing  power. 

It  is  the  working  man  and  woman  in 
this  coxmtry  who  are  on  the  short  end  of 
the  administration's  economic  stick.  It  is 
the  worker  who  htis  to  pay  the  grocer>' 
bills,  the  mortgage  and  the  college  tui- 
tion bill  with  less  money  in  1974  than  he 
had  in  1973. 

These  people  need  tax  relief  now,  and 
our  economy  needs  a  tax  stimulus  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  living  has 
risen  13  percent  since  the  $750  exemp- 
tion level  was  established.  If  we  increase 
that  level  to  $1,000 — as  I  propose — we  will 
be  doing  nothing  more  than  barely  keep- 
ing pace  with  Inflation  and  the  cost  of 
living,  and  probably  not  even  that. 

REFOEM    OF   THE    SOCIAl,    SECOTirrT   TAX 

Mr.  President,  no  discussion  of  tax  re- 
form would  be  complete  without  men- 
tioning the  important  subject  of  reform 
of  the  social  security  payroll  tax.  That 
tax  is  the  fastest  growing  tax  in  the 
United  States.  In  1971,  payroll  tax  col- 
lections reached  $44  billion — 27  times  the 
level  of  1949.  This  increase  is  equal  to  a 
compound  growth  rate  of  more  than  16 
percent  per  year.  In  terms  of  total  Fed- 
eral revenues,  the  payroll  tax  now  brings 
in  23  percent  of  all  Federal  revenues: 
whereas,  in  1949,  it  brought  in  just  4 
percent. 

At  least  one-half  of  all  workers  who 
file  tax  returns  pay  more  social  security 
tax  than  they  do  Federal  income  tax. 
For  the  worker  with  a  small  family  and 
an  income  hovering  near  the  poverty  line, 
his  effective  social  security  tax  rate  is 
about  11.4  percent.  The  same  worker 
with  a  $24,000  income  has  an  effective 
rate  of  only  2.1  percent.  Study  after 
study  has  cited  the  regressive  nature  of 
the  payroll  tax.  It  hits  the  low-  and 
moderate-income  worker  the  hardest. 

For  the  past  several  years,  I  have  pro- 
posed two  major  reforms  in  this  area. 
They  are  contained  in  S.  1838,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  time  tliat  Congress  acted 
in  this  area. 

My  first  proposal  for  reform  of  the 
social  security  payroll  tax  is  to  finance 
a  portion  of  social  security  retirement 
and  health  benefits  with  general  reve- 
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nues.  Under  my  proposal,  one-fifth  of 
retirement  benefits  and  one-third  of 
health  benefits  would  be  financed  with 
general  revenues.  That  would  mix  funds 
raised  from  the  progressive  income  tax 
with  the  funds  derived  from  the  highly 
regressive  payroll  tax. 

My  second  proposal  would  establish  a 
progressive  type  of  payroll  tax  for  lower- 
income  workers.  It  is  designed  to  assure 
that  no  worker  pays  more  in  payroll 
taxes  than  he  does  in  income  taxes. 

For  instance,  a  worker  with  less  than 
$50  In  income  tax  Uability  pays  only  15 
percent  of  the  normal  payroll  tax.  This 
increases  by  5  percent  for  every  addi- 
tional $50  of  income  tax  liability  until 
$850 — at  which  point  the  worker  pays 
the  full  social  security  tax. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  series  of  tables  which  show 
the  actual  impact  of  my  proposal  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro  at  this  point  as 
exhibit  No.  4. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

EXHIBIT  NO.  4 
TABLE  I.-SIN6LE  WOKKER,  NO  DEPENDENTS 


Full 


Gross  mies 


liability 


Full 

•Kill  Percent 

security  social 

tax  security  > 


Hartke 

social 

security 

save  > 


tljm -.  m  }S».X  10  J52.65 

W.050 ri  61.43  10  55.28 

$1,108 (0  64.35  10  57.91 

n.lSO rt  67.28  10  60.54 

J1.200 rt  70.20  10  63.18 

J1.250 m  73.13  10  65.82 

»1,300 (J)  76.05  10  68.44 

»1,350 (3)  78.98  10  71.08 

n.«00 Q  81.90  10  73.71 

$1.450 (O  84.83  10  76.35 

$1.500 Q  87.75  10  78.97 

$1.550 M  90.68  10  81.61 

|l;iOO Q.  93.60  10  M.24 

|l.«0 (A  96.53  10  86.66 

$1,7«» (»)  99.45  10  90.50 

$1,750 m  102.38  10  92.14 

$!.«» ri  105.30  10  94.57 

$1JS0 rt  107.43  10  96.69 

$1.900 rt  111.15  10  100.03 

$IJ«0 rt  114.  W  10  102.67 

$2.000 ci  117.00  10  105.30 

$2,050 0  119.93  15  101.94 

$2.100 $50  122.85  20  98.28 

$2,150 100  12178  25  94.44 

$2,200. 150  128.70  30  90.09 

$2,250 200  131.63  35  85.56 

»,300 250  134.55  40  80.73 

C.350 300  13&48  45  76.16 

$2,400 350  140.40  50  70.20 

C,450 400  143.37  55  64.52 

gSOO 450  146.25  60  58.50 

6,550. 500  149.22  65  52.23 

$2,100 550  152.20  70  45.66 

$2.650 600  155.17  75  38.79 

$2.700 650  IS8L15  80  31.63 

$2.750 700  161.12  85  24.17 

$2.800 750  163.80  90  16.38 

$2,t50 800  166.77  95  8.34 

$2.899 849  169.69  95  8.48 

$2,900. 850  169.65  100  0 


I  IndicrtM  pertaflt  of  lull  social  security  tax  lor  which  em- 
pleyee  is  Iiaii4e. 

>  ladicalts  total  annual  anHMni  wtiicii  employee  would  save 
iMdar  Hartke  proposal 

>  Less  tiian  zero. 

TABLE  H.-MAKRIED  WORKER,  SPOUSE  NOT  WORKING,  2 
CHILDREN 


Income 
Gross  wages       liability 


Full  Hartke 

social  Percent  social 

security  social  security 

tax  security  >  save  > 


Gross  wages 


Jl,200. 

$1,250. 

$1,300. 

$1,350 

$1,400. 

$1,450.. 

$1.500.. 

$1,550.. 

$1,600.. 

$1.650.. 

$1.700_. 

$1,750.. 

$1,800.. 

J1.850.. 

$1,900.. 

$1,950.. 

$2.000.. 

J2.C50.. 

$2,100-. 

$2.150.. 

12,200 

J2.250.. 

$2,300.. 

$2,350.. 

$2,400.. 

$2,450.. 

$2,500.. 

$2,550.- 

$2.600.. 

$2.650.. 

$2.700.. 

$2,750.. 

$2.800.. 

$2,850-, 
$2,900.. 

$2,950.. 
$3,000.. 
$3,050.. 
$3,100.. 
$3,150.. 
$3,200.. 
$3,250.. 
$3,300.. 
$3,350.. 
$3,400.. 
$3.450.. 
$3,500.. 
$J,550.. 
$3,600.. 
$3.6S0.. 
$3,700-. 
$3,750.. 
$3,800.. 
$3,850-. 
$3.900.. 
$3,950-. 
$1,000-- 
K050-- 
$4,100-- 
$4,150.. 
$4,200.. 
$4,250.. 
$4,300.. 
$4,350.. 
$4.400.. 
$4,450-.. 
$4,500.- 
$♦,550.. 
$«.600... 
$4.650.. 
$4,700.. 
$4.750.. 
$4,800.. 
K850.. 
$4,900... 
$4,950.. 
$5,000... 
$5,050-. 
$5,100- 
$5,149-. 
$5,150.. 


income 

social 

Percent 

tax 

security 

social 

liability 

security) 

0) 

70.20 

10 

<») 

73.11 

10 

(') 

76.0) 

10 

(') 

78.9! 

10 

0) 

81.91 

10 

0) 

84,81 

10 

87. 7  1 

10 

P) 

90.6: 

10 

(«) 

93.6 
96.5 

10 

(>) 

10 

0) 

99.4 
102.3 

10 

(=) 

10 

<») 

105.31 
107. 4 

10 

<') 

10 

0) 

Ul.l! 
114.0 

10 

(') 

10 

(•) 

117.0 

119.9 

10 

(') 

10 

(') 

122.81 

10 

(5) 

125. 71 

10 

(31 

128.  71 

10 

(') 

131.6: 

10 

1^) 

134.5! 

10 

I-) 

138.41 

10 

(^) 

140.41 
143. 3 

10 

(■') 

10 

0) 

146.2! 

10 

(') 

149.9 

10 

(') 

152.21 
155. 1 

10 

''J 

10 

(') 

158.1 

10 

(') 

161.  i; 
163.81 

10 

(') 

10 

(') 

167.7 

10 

(3) 

169.6 

10 

(') 

17i5( 

10 

I') 

175. 5( 

10 

(») 

178. 4: 

10 

(=) 

181.3! 

10 

(') 

184.21 

10 

(') 

187.21 

10 

(') 

190.1: 

10 

(') 

193. 0! 

10 

(') 

195. 91 1 

10 

l») 

198.901 

10 

(') 

201,83 

10 

o 

204.75 

10 

(») 

207.61 

10 

(>) 

209.64 

10 

(') 

213. 52 

10 

(') 

216. 4S 

10 

(') 

219.38' 

10 

o 

222.30 

10 

o 

224. 23 

10 

o 

228. 15 

10 

(0 

231.  OS 

10 

u 

234.00 

10 

236.93 

10 

o 

239.85 

10 

o 

242. 78 

10 

(») 

245. 70 

10 

o 

248.63 

10 

0 

251.55 

15 

$50 

254. 4« 

20 

100 

257.  *l 

25 

ISO 

260. 3: ; 

30 

20O 

263. 25 

35 

250 

266.17 

40 

300 

269. 10 

45 

350 

272.03 

50 

400 

274.95 

55 

450 

277.80 

60 

500 

280.89 

65 

550 

283. 73 

70 

600 

286.65 

7b 

650 

289.58 

80 

700 

292.50 

85 

750 

295.43 

90 

800 

298.35 

95 

849 

301.22 

95 

850 

301.27 

100 

Hartke 

social 

security 

save' 


J63. 18 

65.28 

68.44 

71.08 

73.71 

76.35 

78.97 

81.61 

84.14 

86.88 

90.50 

92.14 

94.57 

96.69 

100.03 

102.67 

105.30 

107.94 

110.58 

113.22 

115.86 

1 18.  47 

121.  09 

124.63 

126.36 

129. 03 

131.62 

134.93 

136.98 

139. 65 

142.  33 

145. 01 

147. 42 

150.99 

152.68 

155.  32 

157.94 

160.59 

163.  21 

165.  85 

168.48 

171. 12 

173.  74 

176.38 

179.  01 

181.65 

184.27 

186.91 

188.64 

192. 17 

194.80 

197.44 

200.07 

201.81 

205. 33 

207. 97 

210.60 

213.24 

215.86 

218.50 

221.13 

223. 77 

213.82 

203.58 

193.05 

182.23 

171.11 

159.60 

148.01 

136.02 

123.73 

111.15 

98.28 

85.12 

71.66 

57.92 

43.88 

26.59 

14.92 

15.06 

0 


>  Indicates  percent  of  full  socia  sectrity  tax  for  which  em- 
ployee is  liable. 

'  Indicates  total  annual  amount  whick  employee  would  save 
under  Hartke  proposal.  , 

3  Less  than  zero.  i 


TABLE  III.— MARRIED  WORKER,  SfOUSE  WORKING,  2 
CHILDREN 


Income 

tax 

Gross  waces       liability 


$1,000„ 
$1.050„ 
$1,100.. 
$1.150.. 


10 
10 
10 
10 

$52.(5 
55. 2> 

57.91 
60.54 

$1,000 

$5150 

$1.050 

(1.43 

$1.100 

(4.35 

$1,150 

(7.21 

$1.200 

Full 

Hartke 

social 

Percent 

social 

security 

social 

security 

tax 

security  > 

save> 

$58.50 

10 

J52.65 

61.43 

10 

55.28 

64.35 

10 

57.91 

67.28 

10 

60.54 

70.20 

10 

63.18 

Full 

Hartke 

social 

Percent 

social 

tax 

security 

social 

security 

Gross  wages 

liability 

tax 

security  > 

save' 

$1,250            (3)  73.13  10  $65.82 

$1.300 (3)  76.05  10  68.44 

$1,350 (3)  78.98  10  71.08 

$1,<00 (3)  81.90  10  73.71 

$1,«0.   -  (3)  84.83  10  76.35 

$1,500.-   (3)  87.75  10  78.97 

$1,550 (3)  90.68  10  81.61 

$1,600 (3)  93.60  10  84.24 

$1,650..      -  (3)  96.53  10  86.66 

$1,700 (3)  99.45  10  90.50 

$1.750 (3)  102.38  10  92.14 

$1,800 (3)  105.30  10  94.57 

$1,850 (3)  107.43  10  96.69 

$1.900 (3)  111.15  10  100.03 

$1,950 (3)  114.08  10  102.67 

$2,000 (3)  117.00  10  105.30 

J2,050 0  119.93  15  101.94 

$2,100 .--  $50  122.85  20  98.28 

$2,150 100  125.78  25  94.44 

$2,200- ---  150  128.70  30  90.09 

$2.250 200  131.63  35  85.56 

$2,300 ---.  250  134.55  40  80.73 

$2,350 300  138.48  45  76.16 

$2,400 350  140.40  50  70.20 

$2,450 400  143.37  55  64.52 

$2,500 450  146.25  60  58.50 

$2,550 500  149.22  65  52.23 

$2,600 550  152.20  70  45.66 

$2,650 600  155.17  75  38.79 

$2,700--- -.  650  158.15  80  31.63 

$2,750 700  161.12  85  24.  P 

$2,800 750  163.80  90  16.38 

$2,850 800  166.77  95  8.34 

$2,899.--- -.  849  169.59  95  8.48 

$2,900 850  169.65  100  0 


'  Indicates  percent  of  full  social  security  tax  for  which  em- 
ployee is  liable. 

'  Indicates  total  annual  amount  which  (mployee  would  save 
under  Hartke  proposal. 

3  Less  than  zero. 


CONCLUSION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  deserve  tAx  equity  and 
we  can  provide  them  with  that  equity  If 
we  act  to  eliminate  the  taK  advantages 
provided  to  large  American  corporations 
by  the  foreign  tax  credit,  if  we  give  im- 
mediate tax  relief  in  the  f«rm  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  personal  exei|iptlon,  which 
would  increase  revenues,  a»id  if  we  give 
additional  relief  by  reforming  the  social 
security  payroll  tax. 

This  is  an  important  issiie  which  will 
be  on  the  minds  of  voters  pis  they  go  to 
the  polls  this  November.  THey  have  seen 
two  of  the  highest  elected  o£QciaIs  of 
this  coimtry  misuse  the  present  tax 
structure,  but  they  know  that  our  tax 
laws  too  often  benefit  the  rich  at  the 
expense  of  the  middle-  and  lower-income 
wage  earner.  I  urge  my  colletigues  to 
press  for  effective  tax  refotms  this  year. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Presicfcnt,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  urgency  and  grave  con- 
cern that  I  join  my  colleagues  today  to 
urge  substantial  revision  o|  our  present 
income  tax  structure.  The  patience  of 
middle  and  lower  income  taxpayers  is  ex- 
hausted with  the  tax  loopholes  for  the 
rich  and  with  a  tax  burden  in  1974  that 
will  eat  away  2*/^  hours  of  wages  every 
working  day  for  the  average  family. 
Smoldering  discontent  breaks  into  anger 
over  revelations  of  the  Nixon  tax  dodges 
and  disgraceful  statistics  that  last  year 
some  402  wealthy  American^  were  able  to 
earn  over  $100,000  and  not  pay  1  penny 
in  income  tax.  Congress  cunnot  remain 
mute  in  the  face  of  evergrowing  and 
justified  public  cries  for  positive  action. 
Tax  reform  in  1974  should  have  an  in- 
dispensable place  on  the  le^lative  cal- 
endar of  Congress. 
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Today  I  would  like  to  address  my  re- 
marks to  one  of  the  most  flagrant  loop- 
holes in  the  present  system,  minimnm 
tax  assessed  against  tax  preference  Items. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  the  worst  of  all 
situations:  Not  only  does  it  deceive  the 
public  into  believing  the  rich  are  being 
forced  to  pay  their  fair  share  but  it  is 
preserving  some  of  the  most  imfair  loop- 
holes in  the  tax  code. 

The  minimum  tax,  enacted  into  law  in 
1969,  has  failed  to  insure  the  wealthy  pay 
at  least  some  minimum  amoimt  of  tax  on 
their  earnings  applied  against  the  nine 
tax  preference  items,  such  as  accelerated 
depreciation  of  property  and  percentage 
depletion  of  oU  and  gas  wells,  and  capital 
gains  It  assesses  a  flat  10-percent  tax 
against  deduction  well  below  even  the  14- 
percent  threshold  rate  applied  to  less 
fortunate  taxpayers  earning  below  the 
poverty  level. 

In  addition  to  this  exceptionally  low. 
flat  rate  of  10  percent,  there  is  also  an 
automatic  $30,000  exclusion  and  a  deduc- 
tion of  regular  taxes  paid.  Subtracting 
these  two  deductions  means  that  an  In- 
dividual with  $130,000  of  preference  in- 
come will  pay  no  minimum  tax  if  he  pays 
tax  on  regular  Income  of  $100,000  It 
should  be  no  surprise  that  the  minimum 
tax  generates  little  revenue — about  $164 
million  In  calendar  year  1972. 

.,^^»„*^°™®  between  $100,000  and 
$130,000  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  should  be  taxed  at  the  regular 
progressive  rates,  but  since  the  code 
sidepaases  income  fnrni  tax  preference 
items,  and  the  extremely  lax  minimum 
tax  provision  has  no  effect,  the  $30,000 
will  go  untaxed. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  viable  remedies 
to  this  inequity.  As  a  consistent  support- 
er of  the  Kennedy-Reuss  proposal,  i  be- 
heve  the  most  productive  avenue  to  pur- 
sue is  a  tightening  of  the  present  mini- 
mum tax  law  rather  than  its  repeal  and 
replacement  with  other  concepts  such  as 
minhnum  tax  income  and  limitation  on 
artificial  accounting  losses  proposed  by 
the  administration.  The  Kennedy-Reuss 
proposal  reduces  the  $30,000  automatic 
exclusion  to  $10,000:  eliminates  the 
deductabUlty  of  regular  Income  taxes 
paid,  and  assesses  a  more  reasonable 
progressive  rate— from  7  to  35  percent— 
on  tax  preference  items. 

A  revealing  study  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  In- 
dicates that  an  additional  71,000  tax  re- 
^UTis  of  individuals  earning  over  $50,000 
would  be  ^ected  by  the  adoption  of  the 

Sp°«^.;^"f  .'"^'^""  ***  proposal. 
1^?,  ?"**°°^  ^*  coUected  under  this 
legislation  would  amount  to  $1.3  billion 
to  those  taxpayers  who  earn  over  $100  - 

^^S^II^\'  ^^^  ""J«  effect  on  the 
middle  and  lower  mcome  taxpayer 

rnr.^H!f^'**t^°  f^^  Priority  congressional 
conddemion  In  the  area  of  tax  free 
bonds.  Tins  $2.5  billion  annual  treasiS 
drain  is  noteworthy  in  its  concept  tTen- 
^T,^^u  ^^estment  into  municipal  a^d 
State  bonds,  but  amounts  to  more  than 
tax  savings  for  corporations  and  wealthy 

miT^^A  ""^  *°  extremely  c^l^ 
method  of  financing  public  projects.  The 
top  one-tenth  of  l  percent  of  the  Na- 
Uoa  s  wealthiest  individuals  own  70  per- 
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cent  of  municipal  bonds.  The  Bank  of 
America,  the  Nation's  largest  bank,  owns 
about  $3  billion  in  bonds,  which  gener- 
ates $150  million  of  tax  free  income  an- 
nually. Translated  another  way,  it  means 
the  average  taxpayer  has  to  offset  the  $72 
million  tax  break  given  the  Bank  of 
America. 

It  is  clear  the  Treasury  loses  far  more 
in  revenues  than  local  governments  have 
in  lower  borrowing  costs  through  the  tax 
free  bond  concept.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment taxing  these  bonds  could  give  local 
governments  up  to  a  50  percent  subsidy 
interest  and  still  break  even  on  revenue. 
In  operation  this  means  the  State  could 
issue  an  8  percent  bond,  receive  a  4-per- 
cent subsidy  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  end  up  paying  only  4  percent, 
less  than  their  borrowing  costs  are  at  the 
present.  The  vast  improvement  in  the 
equity  of  the  tax  structure  is  obvious. 

Making  the  wealthy  pay  their  fair 
share  is  only  half  the  story.  The  addi- 
tional revenue  gained  from  closing 
the  loopholes  must  go  to  offset  the  tax 
burden  of  the  wage  earner  who  bears  the 
brunt  of  uncontrollable  inflation.  I  have 
cosponsored  with  Senator  Mondale  a  bill 
to  provide  a  $200  credit  in  lieu  of  the 
$750  personal  exemption.  This  will  pro- 
vide an  average  tax  savings  of  $200  to  the 
middle  and  lower  income  families.  I  hope 
the  House  and  Senate  will  act  quickly  so 
we  can  imdercut  the  effects  of  a  pending 
recession  by  pmnping  this  more  than  $6.5 
billion  into  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  as  April  15  approaches 
and  the  corporations  and  the  wealthy 
skate  through  loopholes  in  the  tax  laws 
and  the  less  fortunate  pay  up,  I  hope  my 
distinguished  colleagues  will  take  a  criti- 
cal look  at  the  present  income  tax  laws 
and  effect  these  long  overdue  reforms. 

T.\X    COMPLEXITY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  has  become  so 
ccHnplex  that  the  denominated  tax  rates 
of  14  to  70  percent  serve  more  to  dis- 
guise than  to  reveal  the  actual  rate  of 
taxation. 

Some  10  or  12  years  ago,  Joseph  Pech- 
man  of  the  Brookings  InsUtution.  found 
that  after  allowing  for  all  special  provi- 
sions the  maximum  average  effective  rate 
for  any  class  is  less  than  30  percent  and 
that  the  supposed  progressive  tax  be- 
comes slightly  regressive  above  $200  000 
of  mcome. 

More  recently,  based  on  an  analysis  of 
individual  tax  estimates  at  calendar  year 
1972  income  levels.  Mr.  Pechman  and 
Benjamin  A.  Okner  have  concluded  that 
there  has  been  little  change  in  that  con- 
clusion. Their  new  study  shows  that 
when  account  Is  taken  of  specific  special 
tax  preference  Items  as  well  as  for  in- 
come splitting  features  of  the  present 
law  and  the  incidence  of  transfer  pay- 
ments, the  effective  tax  rate  is  less  than 
2  percent  on  income  below  $5,000  to  9 
percent  at  $10,000,  and  to  a  masrimnwi 
of  32  percent  at  income  levels  of  $1  mil- 
lion and  above. 

They  also  conclude  that  the  average 
effective  rate  does  not  exceed  25  percent 
untu  income  levels  of  $100,000  and  over 
are  reached.  Still  others  show  that  a  14- 
percent  tax  rate  across  the  board  would 


raise  virtually  the  same  amoimt  in  reve- 
nues as  is  produced  now  under  existing 
law. 

It  is  relatively  easy  to  advocate  tax  re- 
form and  to  suggest  changes.  For  several 
reasons,  however,  it  is  true  that  achiev- 
ing tax  reform  is  a  more  formidable  goal. 

One  reason  lies  in  the  actuality  that  as 
beauty  Ues  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder  so 
one  man's  "loophole"  is  another's  bed- 
rock principle  of  equity. 

Consider  also  that  in  some  aspects,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  shares  the  same 
concepts  as  the  trading  stamp  industry — 
just  as  some  customers  insist  on  the 
stamp  as  a  "free"  currency  for  acquiring 
other  goods,  so  taxpayers  who  are  con- 
tributors to  important  institutions  of  our 
society  naturally  are  inspired  toward  the 
object  of  their  bounty  by  a  discount  on 
income  taxes. 

In  some  cases,  customers  and  contribu- 
tors are  alike  in  their  insistence  on  the 
stamp  or  the  tax  break  and  are  un- 
daunted by  an  assured  alternative  of 
lower  prices  or  less  costly  means  of  fi- 
nancing government,  and  therefore  ulti- 
mate tax  savings. 

Once  written  into  the  code,  tax  pref- 
erences are  difficult  to  dislodge  for  the 
practical  reason  that  originally,  or  at 
least  in  relation  to  some  other  provision 
of  the  tax  law,  the  purpose  was  entirely 
justifiable.  No  doubt  vestiges  of  worthy 
purposes  still  remain. 

The  variety  of  principles  on  which 
the  large  numbers  of  preferred  items  of 
income  from  the  tax  standpoint  are 
based  make  it  difficult  for  the  most  con- 
scientious legislator  to  fall  to  recognize 
objectively  the  "merit"  of  almost  any 
further  tax  avoidance  proposal  when 
comparison  is  made  with  preferentials 
in  existing  law. 

I  believe  there  is  merit  in  several  pro- 
posals that  have  been  offered  in  recent 
years  with  regard  to  tax  reform:  One 
is  a  recommendation  by  Senator  Mans- 
field to  provide  for  the  expiration  of 
tax  preferences  at  staggered  times  in 
the  future.  By  this  method,  the  Congress 
and  the  public  could  focus  on  particular 
tax  preferences  and  consider  whether 
they  are  achieving  their  intended  pur- 
poses and  should  be  continued  or  phased 
out.  That  route  would  be  one  good  ap- 
proach to  tax  reform. 

Still  another  possibility  Is  a  bill  of- 
fered recently  by  Senator  Hatfteld,  of 
Oregon,  which  Is  relevant  to  the  afore- 
mentioned findings  of  Pechman  and 
Okner.  This  reform  caUed  Simpliform 
concentrates  on  £u:tual  tax  rates,  and 
would  eliminate  virtually  all  deductions 
and  exemptions.  Under  this  legislation, 
tax  rates  would  range  from  10  percent  to 
50  percent.  On  first  impression,  the  pro- 
posal of  Senator  Hatfteld  reaches  sev- 
eral desirable  objectives:  First,  an  un- 
complicated means  of  calculating  incOTne 
taxes;  and  second,  the  virtue  of  visi- 
bility on  the  distribution  of  the  tax  bur- 
den. The  lack  of  influence  that  such  tax 
laws  might  have  on  reaching  social  and 
economic  goals  is  a  matter  for  further 
consideration. 

The  complexity  of  tax  laws  leave  mam' 
Americans  with  the  feelin«  that  if  re- 
form would  achieve  only  simplification. 
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that  in  itself  would  be  a  worthy  achieve- 
ment. 

It  is  a  view  I  have  come  to  share.  More 
importantly,  I  believe  that  by  seeking 
simplicity,  greater  equity  may  be 
achieved. 

The  Senate  already  has  demonstrated 
a  willingness  to  consider  reform  of  tax 
provisions — as  example,  the  minimum 
tax  refinement.  I  would  urge  that  im- 
portant efforts  be  made  now  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  bring  about  a  simpler 
and  more  equitable  tax  code. 

Mr.  MdNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
may  not  be  time  to  consider  tax  reform 
this  year,  but  if  other  Senators  are  hear- 
ing from  their  constituents  what  I  am 
hearing  from  New  Hampshire  then  tax 
reform  is  on  a  lot  of  people's  minds. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  various  loop- 
holes which  enable  so  many  who  earn  so 
much  to  pay  so  litUe  in  taxes.  And  since 
Congress  writes  the  tax  laws,  we  have 
only  ourselves  to  blame  if  we  do  not  en- 
act reforms.  A  good  start  would  be  to 
pass  the  minimum  tax  amendments 
which  were  passed  earlier  this  year  but 
returned  to  committee. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  any  discussion 
of  tax  reform  in  these  times  of  energy 
shortages  and  special  privileges  should 
inevitably  consider  the  problem  of  the  oil 
iiulustry's  special  advantages.  It  is  time 
that  we  look  at  the  oil  industry  and  de- 
cide whether  or  not  it  should  be  allowed 
to  continue  to  retain  its  tax  incentives, 
or  what  I  call  its  goodies. 

Should  the  major  oil  companies,  for 
instance,  be  allowed  to  beg  us  for  more 
incentives  when  they  got  $2.2  billion 
through  the  depletion  allowance  last 
year?  Or  should  they  be  required  to  pay 
their  fair  share  in  the  costs  of  running 
this  country? 

It  is  obvious  that  our  system  of  in- 
centives has  not  provided  the  fuels  we 
need.  Since  it  has  not,  perliaps  it  is  time 
to  decide  that  the  companies  should  pay 
to  run  the  country  like  everyone  else 
rather  than  paying  a  minimal  amount 
and  then  governing  it  through  special  ar- 
rangements with  every  administration 
that  happens  to  be  in  the  executive 
branch. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  find  out  exactly 
what  segments  of  the  <h1  industry  are  us- 
ing their  incentives  wisely.  Which  parts, 
for  instance,  do  produce  more  oil  because 
they  are  allowed  to  expense  their  intan- 
gible drilling  coets?  Which  parts  find  the 
depletion  allowance  a  necessity  to  con- 
tinue business?  What  parts  need  a  for- 
eign tax  credit  to  operate  in  the  national 
intoreet? 

Under  due  examination  I  think  we 
might  find  that  there  are  some  ixulepend- 
ent  producers  that  might  need  the  right 
to  expense  their  drilling  costs  to  continue 
to  operate.  But  do  major  oil  companies? 
I  doubt  it. 

Under  due  examination,  we  might  find 
that  a  few  companies  have  provided  the 
fuels  we  need  because  of  the  depletion 
allowance  and  have  used  the  funds  to 
find  more  oil.  But  have  all  the  companies 
used  the  allowance  that  way?  I  doubt  it. 

And  lastly,  under  due  examination,  I 
think  we  mlcbt  find  that  no  company 
should  be  allowed  the  benefits  of  the  f  or- 
^g»  tax  credit  for  payments  to  foreign 


governments  that  are  not  taxes  at  all, 
but  royalty  payments. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  stopped  letting 
the  largest  companies  in  this  country 
get  away  with  low  taxcE  because  they 
happen  to  be  part  of  an  industry  where 
some  users  might  need  incentives.  Those 
companies  should  pay  the  taxes  that  now 
fall  heavily  on  the  homeowner,  the  con- 
siuner,  and  the  small  businessman  who 
support  this  country  through  our  un- 
reformed  tax  structure. 

THE    NEED    FOB    TAX    REFORM 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  join 
this  colloquy  on  the  need  for  tax  reform. 
We  have  addressed  this  issue  In  speeches 
before,  but  unfortunately'  we  have  not 
yet  taken  the  decisive  action  which  is 
needed. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is  actively 
considering  tax  reform  measures  and 
proposes  sending  such  a  measure  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  the  near  future. 
This  is  as  it  should  be — the  Constitution 
envisions  that  all  revenue  measures 
should  originate  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  was  the  only  one  of 
the  two  Chambers  of  the  Congress  which 
was  popularly  elected  under  the  original 
terms  of  the  Constitution. 

Shoiild  a  revenue  measure  be  reported 
to  the  Senate,  however,  it  is  subject  to 
amendment  by  this  body.  I  would  expect 
to  consider  any  such  measure  and  all 
such  amendments  carefully.  I  have  long 
advocated  a  nimiber  of  reforms,  dealing 
with  tax  credits  for  higher  education,  the 
minimum  tax,  a  reform  of  withholding 
rates,  and  many  other  measures  of  relief 
and  fairness  for  taxpayers  who  are  un- 
duly hard  pressed  under  the  current  law. 
In  addition  there  is  a  need  to  be  sure  that 
our  tax  code  encourages  enlightened 
leadership  and  development  within  the 
private  business  sector  of  the  economy. 
For  all  these  reasons.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  Congress  will  give  tax  reform  the 
high  priority  which  It  deserves. 

I  am  aware  that  to  many  people,  tax 
reform  is  equated  with  tax  cuts — 
and  tax  cuts  with  higher  deficits  and 
higher  inflation.  This  is  not  what  I  have 
in  mind,  however.  We  can  raise  the 
revenues  we  need — to  meet  our  social 
needs  in  a  fiscally  responsible  manner — 
through  a  tax  code  which  is  more  just, 
fairer  and  more  responsible  than  at  pres- 
ent. That  is  the  goal  which  I  seek,  and 
which  this  Congress  should  attend  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  today's  col- 
loquy on  the  subject  of  tax  reform. 

A  year  ago.  we  engaged  in  a  similar 
colloquy  as  the  deadline  for  payment  of 
Federal  incomes  taxes  approached.  This 
year,  as  the  April  15  deadline  again  ap- 
proaches, we  are  again  engaged  in  col- 
loquy but  unfortunately,  no  action  has 
yet  been  taken  to  reform  our  unfair  tax 
structure.  I  thii>k  it  is  high  time  for 
Congress  itself  to  meet  a  deadline.  We 
cannot  afford  to  let  another  year  pass 
without  removing  the  glaring  inequities 
In  the  American  tax  system. 

The  need  for  basic  reform  has  not 
diminished  one  iota  in  the  past  year.  In- 
deed, because  of  rising  prices,  there  Is 


now  an  even  greater  need  for  reform. 
In  the  past  year,  inflation  has  extracted 
a  large  additional  tax  from  the  incomes 
of  working  Americans.  In  the  past  year, 
the  earning  power  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can worker  has  declined  by  4  percent. 
It  is  no  secret  that  inflation  has  the 
most  severe  consequences  for  families 
in  the  middle  and  lower  income  range. 
It  is  these  same  families  that  receive  un- 
fair treatment  under  our  tax  system. 

The  present  Federal  income  tax  struc- 
ture Is  riddled  with  loopholes,  and  it  is 
mainly  the  rich  who  are  in  a  position  to 
take  advantage  of  these  loopholes. 

To  a  taxpayer  earning  $10,000  to 
$15,000,  the  various  tax  preferences  are 
worth  an  average  of  $651  per  year.  But 
to  a  taxpayer  earning  $50,000  to  $100,000, 
these  tax  preferences  are  worth  an  aver- 
age of  $11,911  per  year. 

The  removal  of  the  loopholes  that 
benefit  mainly  the  wealthy  can  be  an  im- 
portant weapon  in  the  battle  against  in- 
flation. By  now,  it  is  almost  universally 
acknowledged  that  large  Federal  deficits 
are  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  Infla-' 
tion.  In  discussing  ways  to  reduce  budg- 
etary deficits,  the  focus  is  almost  always 
on  Government  expenditures.  While  I 
agree  that  it  is  imperative  that  expendi- 
tures be  brought  imder  control,  we  must 
also  recognize  that  tax  loopholes  are 
simply  another  type  of  expenditure. 

Tax  breaks  granted  to  the  moneyed  in- 
terests are  nothing  less  than  vast  Gtov- 
ernment  subsidies.  When  persons  with 
Income  in  the  hundred  of  thousands  of 
dollars  pay  no  Income  tax,  they  do  so  at 
great  Government  expense.  At  a  time 
when  inflation  is  rising  at  the  rate  of  10 
percent  a  year,  we  can  ill  afford  to  make 
Government  handouts  to  the  very  rich. 
According  to  the  estimates  of  Tax  Ana- 
lysts and  Advocates,  tax  subsidies  now 
cost  the  Federal  Goverrunent  $78.3  bil- 
lion a  year.  This  is  more  than  one- 
fourth  the  proposed  fiscal  1975  budget, 
and  more  than  twice  as  much  as  Con- 
gress appropriated  last  year  in  the  area 
of  health,  education,  and  welfare. 

In  sum.  Mr.  President,  the  rampant 
inflation  of  the  past  year  has  only  made 
the  case  for  tax  reform  more  compelling. 

In  my  remarks  last  year,  I  described 
some  of  the  specific  loopholes  that  might 
be  closed.  This  year,  I  would  like  to 
briefiy  mention  two  other  aspects  of  the 
tax  structure  that  deserve  attention  in 
any  comprehensive  reform  effort. 

The  first  is  the  social  security.  At  the 
present  time,  social  security  is  financed 
through  a  fiat  5.85  percent  tax  on  wages 
and  salaries  up  to  $13,200.  This  tax  is, 
quite  simply,  regressive.  It  Is  contrary  to 
what  shoidd  be  the  guidii«  principle  of 
our  tax  system;  namely,  that  the  greatest 
burden  should  fall  on  thoee  who  are  in 
the  best  position  to  bear  it.  But  the  main 
biu-den  of  social  security  falls  on  those 
who  are  least  able  to  bear  it.  As  Walter 
Heller  has  said  concerning  the  social  se- 
curity tax: 

There  is  no  logical  resaoa  why  the  tax 
used  to  BuppcH-t  the  pension  system  should 
impose  hardship  on  the  poor. 

In  my  view,  any  comprehiensive  tax  re- 
form should  give  top  priority  to  replac- 
ing the  present  with  a  progressive  struc- 
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ture.  I  believe  that  5.85  percent  is  too 
high  for  moderate  income  workers. 

Second,  I  believe  it  is  essential  that 
we  provide  some  Inunediate  tax  relief 
to  those  who  have  been  hardest  hit  by 
Inflation.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
enact  as  soon  as  possible  the  tax  credit 
proposal  of  Senator  Mondale.  This  bill 
would  give  taxpayers  the  choice  of  using 
either  a  $200  credit  on  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  or  the  $750  personal  exemp- 
tion. 

Since  this  $200  would  be  deducted  di- 
rectly from  taxes  owed  rather  than  from 
taxable  income,  it  would  mean  a  sub- 
stantial savings  for  those  with  moderate 
incomes.  It  would  provide  $6.5  billion  in 
tax  relief  at  a  time  when  low  and  middle 
incomes  are  being  squeezed  to  the  limit. 

Mr.  President,  several  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  this  session  of  Congress  that 
point  to  a  number  of  areas  in  the  tax 
structiu-e  where  reform  is  long  overdue. 
It  is  now  time  to  act  on  these  proposals. 


We  must  do  so  in  the  name  of  both  fair- 
ness and  economy.  We  should  view  tax 
subsidies,  such  as  those  granted  to  capi- 
tal gains  or  to  foreign  investment,  in 
the  same  critical  light  that  we  view  Gov- 
ernment social  programs  or  defense  proj- 
ects. Reform  can  be  an  important  weapon 
against  inflation.  It  can  also  provide  re- 
lief for  those  who  suffer  most  from  the 
heavy  toll  of  inflation. 

REFORMS    NEEDED    TO    RESTORE    TAXPAYER 
CONFIDENCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
present  administration  has  repeatedly 
emphasized  its  support  for  responsible 
Government  spending.  Fiscal  responsi- 
bility was  its  justiflcation  for  last  year's 
budget  cutting  and  illegal  impoundment 
efforts.  Yet  the  same  Nixon  administra- 
tion continues  to  neglect  the  very  part 
of  the  budget  that  is  ripest  for  reap- 
praisal and  reform — the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's tax  expenditures. 


When  the  budget  document  is  pub- 
lished in  February,  it  provides  a  seriously 
incomplete  accoimting  of  the  Federal 
Government's  fiscal  poUcy.  In  fiscal  1975, 
budget  outlays  are  expected  to  total  $304 
bilUon.  But  the  budget  outlays  ignore 
more  than  20  percent  of  actual  expendi- 
tures. For  in  addition  to  $304  biUlon  in 
budget  outlays  the  Government  will  incur 
$78  billion  in  tax  expenditures.  These  tax 
expenditures  are  in  the  form  of  tax  for- 
giveness to  individuals,  to  corporations, 
to  State  and  local  governments.  The  im- 
pact of  these  tax  expenditures  is  as  im- 
portant as  outlays  aimed  at  these  groups. 
For  example,  in  the  budget  categories  of 
natural  resources,  housing,  commerce 
and  transportation,  tax  expenditures 
constitute  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
Fedei-al  Government's  fiscal  impact,  yet 
these  tax  preferences  are  ignored  dur- 
ing the  annual  budget  process.  The  fol- 
lowing table  illustrates  just  how  impor- 
tant tax  expenditures  have  become: 


ESTIMATED  BUDGET  OUTLAYS  AND  TAX  EXPENDITURES,  CLASSIFIED  BY  FUNCTION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 

[Dollar  amounts  In  billlons| 


National  defense _ 

International  affairs  and  finance 

Space  research  and  technology.. 

Agriculture  and  rural  development 

Natural  resources  and  environmenL.. 

Commerce  and  transportation 

Community  development  and  housing. 

Education  and  manpotrar 

Health __ 

Income  security 

Veterans  Iwnents  and  services 


Budget 

Tax 

outlays 

expenditures 

»7.7 

».7 

4.1 

.9 

3.3 

0 

2.7 

1.1 

3.1 

3.6 

13.4 

24.4 

5.7 

13.2 

11.5 

1.0 

26.3 

6.9 

100.1 

11.7 

13.6 

.5 

Tax  expendi- 
tures as 
percentage 
Total  of  total 


Budget  Tax 

outlays  expenditures 


Tax  expendi- 
tures a« 
percentage 
Total  of  total 


$88.4 

5.0 

3.3 

3.8 

6.7 

37.8 

18.9 

12.5 

33.2 

111.8 

14.1 


0.8 
18.0 

0 

28.9 
53.7 
64.6 
69.8 

8.0 
20.8 
10.5 

3.6 


Interest.. jjg  i 

General  government 6  8 

Aid  to  foundations  and  charities .  o 

General  revenue  sharing  aid  to  State  and 

local  governments. 6  2 

Allowances ..  i^j 

Undistritnited  intragovernmental  transac- 
tions   -10.7 

Total 304.4 


10.1 
3.7 

10.4 
0 


29.1 
$6.9 

3.7 

16.6 
1.6 

-10.7 


0 
1.4 

100.0 

62.6 
0 


78.2 


382.7 


20.4 


Source:  Tax  Analysts  and  Advocates  and  Ben  Okner,  Senior  Fellow,  the  Brookings  Institution. 


In  spite  of  their  growing  importance, 
the  administration  Ignores  tax  prefer- 
ences in  this  year's  Budget  and  Economic 
Report.  Fiscal  responsibility  is  a  two- 
sided  coin.  Critical  examination  of 
budget  outlays  should  be  accompanied 
by  an  equally  rigorous  review  of  tax  pref- 
erences, many  of  which  were  originally 
introduced  for  what  seemed  at  the  time 
to  be  legitimate  reasons.  A  number  of 
these  preferences  today  benefit  individ- 
uals or  corporations  but  yield  little  or 
no  public  benefit. 

Skillful  msmlpulation  of  these  tax 
preferences  has  enabled  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals to  largely  escape  taxation.  In 
1971  we  were  all  shocked  to  find  that 
more  than  250  persons  who  made  more 
than  $100,000  during  that  year  psud  no 
Federal  income  tax  at  all.  The  tax  ir- 
regularities which  have  recently  surfaced 
have  only  added  to  a  growing  taxpayer 
revolt.  IRS  officials  have  made  it  clear 
in  recent  weeks  that  they  expect  an  ero- 
sion of  tax  base  as  more  and  more  tax- 
payers attempt  to  take  questionable  or 
marginal  deductions. 

Mr.  President,  the  efficiency  and  reve- 
nue-raising ability  of  the  U.S.  personal 
income  tax  system  has  been  the  envy  of 
the  world.  But  taxpayer  confidence  in 
the  fairness  of  the  system  has  been 
shaken  to  its  foundation  in  the  past  few 
years  because  the  rich  have  avoided  pay- 
ing their  fair  share  and  In  some  cases 
have  paid  fewer  tax  dollars  than  a  fam- 


ily earning  $10,000  or  $15,000  a  year.  We 
in  the  Congress  must  take  the  lead  in 
immediately  addressing  the  most  glar- 
ing tax  inequities  and  then  commit  our- 
selves to  serious  study  and  reform  of  the 
tax  code.  Today  I  want  to  address  two 
of  the  most  pressing  reforms  which  Con- 
gress should  consider  during  this  ses- 
sion— strengthening  the  minimum  in- 
come tax,  and  introducing  a  tax  credit 
to  improve  the  progressivity  of  the  per- 
sonal income  tax  rate  structure. 

No  matter  how  legitimate  certain  de- 
ductions may  be,  no  individual  ought  to 
be  able  to  so  arrange  his  financial  affairs 
so  as  to  escape  taxation  entirely.  Con- 
gress passed  the  minimum  income  tax 
in  1969  to  end  this  fiagrant  abuse  of  the 
tax  system.  Our  experience  in  the  Isist  4 
years  has  shown,  however,  that  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  individuals  have  been 
able  to  continue  to  avoid  taxation. 

The  fact  that  the  current  minimum 
tax  raises  only  $200  million  annually  at- 
tests to  its  ineffectiveness.  To  restore  tax- 
payer confidence  and  improve  equity,  the 
minimum  tax  must  be  strengthened  to 
levy  a  progressive  tax  rate  on  at  least 
half  of  a  taxpayer's  preference  income. 
At  the  present  time  individuals  with  large 
tax  preferences  are  taxed  on  a  portion  of 
these  deductions  and  exemptions  at  a 
fiat  10-percent  rate.  The  average  tax- 
payer asks,  and  rightly  so.  why  should 
the  rich  pay  a  10-percent  tax  rate  while 
I  am  taxed  at  a  25-  or  30-percent  rate. 


The  very  foundation  of  the  persc«ial  tax 
system  is  its  progressive  rate  structure 
and  letting  rich  individuals  pay  a  flat 
10  percent  has  to  affect  the  system's 
credibility.  Congress  should  pass  a  min- 
imum tax  which  applies  the  same  rate 
structure  to  all  taxpayers  and  which  in- 
sures that  wealthy  individuals  share  a 
fair  amount  of  the  tax  burden. 

The  other  change  in  the  tax  system 
which  deserves  the  highest  priority  would 
provide  relief  to  low  and  lower  middle 
income  families.  These  people  have  been 
the  hardest  hit  by  infiation  in  the  last 
2  years.  Their  dollar  income  has  risen, 
but  prices  have  risen  faster,  so  that  their 
higher  income  buys  fewer  goods.  On  top 
of  this,  higher  nominal  incomes  have 
pushed  these  families  into  higher  tax 
brackets  so  that  their  real  disposable 
income  after  taxes  has  been  reduced  even 
further.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Consimier  Economics  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  I  have  studied  the 
erosion  of  the  real  incomes  of  American 
working  people  during  the  past  year.  By 
any  measure,  the  average  family  is  worse 
off  today  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Further- 
more, a  recent  staff  study  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  concluded  that  low- 
er income  consumers  suffered  25  percent 
more  inflation  in  1973  than  other  con- 
sumers. 

For  these  compelling  reasons,  any  tax 
cut  should  be  aimed  at  low  and  middle 
income  taxpayers.  Among  the  various 
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proposals.  Senator  Mondalx's  bill.  S.  2906, 
provldins  for  a  $200  optional  tax  credit. 
15  the  most  equitable  and  most  progres- 
sive. My  colleague  from  Minnesota  pro- 
poses that  the  taxpayer,  at  his  option,  be 
allowed  to  substitute  a  $200  tax  credit  for 
each  $750  exemptiim.  The  present  tax 
system  has  becone  roughly  proportional, 
concludes  a  recent  study  prepared  by 
Joseph  Pechman  and  Ben  Okner  at  the 
Brookings  Institution.  Senator  Mondai.x's 
bill  would  restore  some  progressivity  to 
the  tax  system  by  reducing  the  effective 
tax  rate  on  lower  income  taxpayers.  In 
addition.  Senator  Mohdalc's  proposal 
would  provide  the  right  amount  of  stimu- 
lus to  a  sagging  economy.  It  would  re- 
duce taxes  to  those  families  who  are  most 
likely  to  return  it  quickly  into  the  spend- 
ing stream,  thus  bolstering  personal  con- 
sumption expenditures,  wliich  have  been 
particularly  weak  in  the  past  6  months. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  reforms,  Sen- 
ator MoKBAU's  tax  credit  proposal  and 
a  strengthened  minimum  tax.  would  im- 
prove tax  equity,  increase  the  progress- 
ivity of  the  tax  rate  structure  and  help 
restore  taxpayer  omfldence  in  the  tax 
system. 

TAX   KKFOBK   AND  THE   ENIXCT   CHISIS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  tills  colloquy  on  the  need  for 
prompt  congressional  action  on  tax  re- 
form. 

However,  I  believe  my  recommenda- 
tion may  differ  somewhat  as  to  the  need 
for  prompt  congressional  action.  In  fact, 
I  would  suggest  that  my  colleagues  might 
wish  to  heed  the  advice  of  tax  experts 
such  as  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiu7,  Edwin  S.  Cohen  or  a  Brookings 
Institution  report  by  Charles  L.  Shultze 
who  was  Budget  Director  under  President 
Johnson. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  I  made  some  re- 
mariu  here  on  tax  reform  which  I  be- 
lieve are  worth  repeating  now. 

There  are.  of  course  a  number  of  loop- 
htdes  in  the  tax  laws  by  means  of  which 
people  are  able  to  avoid  paying  signif- 
icant amoimts  of  ixuu>me  taxes. 

I  repeat  the  remarks  here: 

But  mo*t  of  then  tax  avoidance  poeslbU- 
ItiM  wer0  written  Into  the  tax  laws  not  as 
loophole*  but  to  encourage  those  with  sub- 
stantial capital  boldtnga  to  Invest  that  cap- 
ital In  ways  which  Oongress  thought  would 
be  helpfol  to  a  particular  cause  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  wtiole. 

For  exampte,  a  homeowner  la  subsidised  by 
allowancs  aa  a  tax  deduction  the  amounts 
paid  for  property  taxes  and  mortgage  Inter- 
est. 

And  one  of  the  best-lcnown  tax  avoidance 
techniques  Is  the  purpose  of  municipal  bonds 
the  Interest  on  which  Is  exempt  from  Federal 
Income  tax  and  generally  from  State  income 
tax  aa  well. 

But.  If  the  tax  exemption  for  municipal 
bond  Interest  were  to  be  eliminated,  only 
about  a  third  of  the  revenue  increase  to  the 
Federal  Government  would  come  from  the 
investor  while  the  other  two-thirds  would 
be  added  on  to  the  already  crushing  local 
tax  burdens. 

The  tame  would  be  true  of  other  so-called 
loopholea.  The  Investment  tax  credit  Is  a 
good  exaii4>Ie.  It  Is  Intended  to  stlmtilate 
bUBineaa  and  Industrial  meUritf— man  Jobs. 
■vMence  Indleataa  it  serrea  that  purpose 
well. 


The  oil  depletion  allowance  Intended  to 
stimulate  exploration  and  development  of 
new  oU  and  gas  reserves  bae  worked  well  for 
almost  50  years.  Now  that  the  Nation's  In- 
satiable appetite  for  energy  Is  devouring  oil 
and  gas  faster  than  It  is  being  discovered,  in- 
centive for  discovery  of  new  supplies  Is 
needed  more  than  ever. 

The  prospects  of  the  billions  of  dollars 
which  will  flow  out  In  trade  deficits  for  Im- 
ported oil  and  the  hazards  of  dependence  on 
unstable  foreign  sources  are  added  reasons 
for  retaining  the  oil  depletion  allowance.  But 
the  compelling  reason  is  a^ain,  that  what- 
ever Is  taken  away  from  the  oil  companies 
in  tax  deduction  will,  as  surely  as  the  sun 
rises,  be  added  to  the  consumer  price  of 
gasoline,  home  heating  oil  and  other  petro- 
leum products  Just  as  the  added  cost  of  the 
Interest  on  tax  exempt  bonds  would  be  paid 
by  the  average  taxpayer. 

Removal  of  the  ta.x  and  Interest  deduction 
for  homeowners  would  eliminate  the  incen- 
tive to  own  a  home.  Why  not  rent  and  let 
someone  else  pay  the  expenses? 

Mr.  President,  the  real  answer  to  the  over- 
burdened taxpayer's  problems  is  not  tax  re- 
form but  Government  spending  reform.  I  am 
In  favor  of  a  new  awareness  and,  in  fact,  a 
militancy  on  the  part  of  tUe  American  tax- 
payer toward  the  big  spenders  in  Govern- 
ment— those  who  would  cure  all  of  our  Uls 
with  money.  During  the  past  decade.  Federal 
spending  has  doubled  and  there  is  no  end 
in  sight. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  by  now  be  obvious 
to  the  average  taxpayer  that  someone  keeps 
turning  the  screw  as  bis  taxes  go  up  year 
after  year.  And  that  someone  is  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  over  which  only  he  has 
control.  When  he,  the  average  taxpayer,  de- 
cides he  has  had  enough,  he  can  do  some- 
thing about  it.  Each  2  years  he  has  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  a  Congressman  or  Sen- 
ator. Each  4  years,  a  President. 

But  what  we  should  do  now,  especially 
in  the  current  stampede  to  do  away  with 
oil  depletion  allowance  and  other  so- 
called  reforms  of  the  petroleum  industry 
is  to  consider  just  what  the  effects  would 
be. 

An  article  in  today's  Washington  Post 
offers  a  good  prediction  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  in- 
serted in  its  entirety  at  tlie  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

I  will  quote  a  few  paragraphs : 

New  York. — Soaring  oil  prices  and  profits 
have  brought  little  Investment  benefit  re- 
cently to  the  people  and  institutions  who, 
through  stock,  own  the  big  international  oil 
companies. 

The  chances  are  In  fact,  that  those  who 
bought  shares  of  those  oil  stocks  a  year  ago, 
ccHxectly  anticipating  the  energy  squeeze, 
lost  money. 

Most  financial  observers  agree  the  principal 
reason  to  be  political  uncertainties  hanging 
over  the  oil  Industry  In  almost  every  comer 
of  the  world,  Including  the  "United  States. 

Robert  Albrecht,  an  oU  Industry  analyst 
for  a  large  brokerage  fiirm,  sa^  tbose  political 
questions  have  been  quickly  translated  by 
Investors  Itto  "uncertainty  over  the  level  of 
future  earnings." 

Among  the  major  issues  dted  by  analysts: 

Pressure  on  the  Industry  from  Congress. 
A  measure  under  study  by  legislators  In 
Washington  would  end  the  oil-depletion  al- 
lowance, a  tax  break  initiated  years  ago  to 
encourage  development  of  •nergy  resources. 
In  addition,  a  "windfall  profits"  tax  Is  being 
considered  which  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  estimates  could  amount  to  pay- 
ments of  $6  billion  annually  by  1979. 

Mr.  President,  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  only  yesterday  released  a  study 


which  was  reported  by  the  Washington 
Star-News  which  argues  that  Govern- 
ment activities  to  limit  oil  Industry  prof- 
its ere  only  going  to  limit  the  companies' 
ability  m  raise  capital  to  find  more  oil. 
The  study  says : 

Government  appears  unmindful  of  the 
serious  consequences  of  restricting  »he  pe- 
troleum Industry's  ability  to  generate  capital 
funds.  And  apparently  there  is  little  under- 
standing that  a  worsening  shortage  of  pe- 
troleum would  be  the  inevitable  result. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  inserted  in  the  Rzcoro  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.)  I 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  hope  all  Senators  will 
heed  the  concluding  paragraph  of  that 
article  which  contends  that  fw  nearly 
four  decades  Government  has  broken 
economic  law  repeatedly  and  has  com- 
piled an  appalling  record  of  interference 
wlih  the  normal  operations  of  the  free 
enterprise  system.  Yet,  agains-  that, 
background,  many  representatives  of" 
Government  are  currently  exhibiting  an 
incredible  determination  to  take  further 
actions  that  are  certain  to  prove  highly 
detrimental  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  confusion 
regarding  the  causes  of  the  energy  short- 
age and  rising  prices  of  oil  and  gasoline. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  thait  most  of  the 
experts  in  the  energy  field  \rho  have  tried 
to  indicate  that  much  money  will  be  re- 
quired in  order  to  come  ahjrwhere  near 
meeting  the  goals  of  Project  Independ- 
ence by  1980  say  that  within  the  10-year 
period  that  we  are  looking  at,  we  will 
probably  need  to  invest  in  this  country 
upwards  of  $1  trillion.  The  estimates 
range  as  high  as  $1.5  trilBon— an  esti- 
mate made  by  a  very  reliable  major  bank, 
which  I  think  we  have  reaeon  to  believe 
knows  what  it  is  talking  about. 

Earlier  in  the  discussion,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  talked  about 
the  profits  of  the  oil  companies.  He 
stated  why  he  thought  it  was  necessary 
that  we  do  something  to  tax  those  profits. 
He  talked  about  the  rising  price  of  gaso- 
line, and,  although  I  did  not  hear  all  of 
his  speech,  many  other  speakers  have 
pointed  out  we  find  ourselves  today  in  a 
precarious  situation  becaus*  of  the  insta- 
bility of  supply;  the  imcertainty  that  we 
can  get  enough  energy  from  foreign 
countries. 

It  is  a  popular  thing  these  days  to  criti- 
cize the  oil  companies,  because  we  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  precariousness  of 
our  energy  situation  in  thia  country.  But 
I  would  point  out  that  the  oil  companies 
for  some  several  years  have  been  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  our  reserves 
were  declining,  that  we  were  developing 
an  increasing  dependency  i|pon  the  Arab 
countries  and  other  countries  around  the 
world  for  energy,  and  that  despite  the 
fact  that  America  is  an  energy  intensive 
country,  we  seem  to  be  pursuing  a 
course  that  made  us  even  more  dependent 
upon  foreign  sources  of  supply. 

I  can  understand  the  concern  of  peo- 
ple with  rising  costs,  but  I  would  point 
out  that  in  America  today  gasoline  and 
oil  of  all  kinds  has  been,  and  despite  re- 
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cent  price  rises  is,  cheaper  than  it  is 
about  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

So  let  us  keep  in  mind  that  the  people 
who  criticize  the  foreign  operations  of 
American  oil  companies  are  the  same 
ones  who,  just  a  few  years  ago,  were 
saying,  "Let's  shut  down  stripper  wells, 
they're  costing  consumers  too  much  for 
energy;  let's  forget  the  small  independ- 
ents; let's  abandon  our  exploratory  pro- 
gram and  buy  the  oil  where  it  is  cheap," 
which  meant  going  to  the  Middle  East. 
They  were  assuming,  as  was  evident 
in  the  Arceda  CcHnmission  report,  that 
we  could  buy  abroad  for  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  here,  and  we  did  not  need  to  be 
uncertain  about  the  inadequacy  of  sup- 
ply, that  it  would  always  be  there,  and 
they  would  always  want  to  sell  it  to  us. 

Now,  today,  when  the  very  things  that 
were  predicted  several  years  ago  have 
come  into  being,  the  Members  of  this 
body  get  up  and  shout  "windfall  profits, 
blackmail,"  and  say,  "Let  us  change  the 
whole  (H^eration   around." 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  deple- 
tion allowance.  What  it  has  done  is  make 
available  to  Americans  oil  and  gas  at  a 
cheaper  price  than  we  could  possibly 
have  had  it  otherwise.  If  we  want  to  have 
a  viable  domestic  industry  going  here, 
there  are  certain  things  we  must  do.  We 
are  either  going  to  continue  the  deple- 
tion aUowance,  which  has  attracted 
capital  into  the  very  risky  business  of 
drilling  for  oil  in  this  coimtry,  an  in- 
creasingly costly  venture,  or  we  are  going 
to  have  to  let  the  price  of  oil  and  gas 
and  of  petroleum  products  rise  much 
higher  than  they  are  now,  or  there  will 
not  be  the  incentive  to  invest  in  Amer- 
ica. That  is  exactly  the  long  and  short 
of  it,  Mr.  President.  We  can  have  it 
whichever  way  we  want  to. 

If  we  want  to  do  away  with  the  de- 
pletion allowance,  as  many  people  are 
recommending  we  do.  if  we  want  to  do 
away  other  tax  provisions  which  encour- 
age the  formation  of  risk  capital  as 
many  people  are  recommending,  then  let 
us  be  prepared  to  pay  substantially  more 
for  the  oil  and  gas  we  have  here,  be- 
cause without  the  incentive  that  comes 
from  the  higher  price,  there  will  be  no 
increase  in  domestic  production. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  rejected  several  bids 
for  leases  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
When  queried  on  that  point,  they  said 
the  prices  that  the  companies  were  bid- 
ding on,  projected  on  the  basis  of  what 
they  thought  they  could  sell  natural  gas 
for  were  not  realistic. 

The  drilling  companies,  or  those  who 
proposed  to  drill,  made  the  bids  on  the 
basis  of  the  price  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  presently  authorizes  nation- 
al gas  to  be  sold  for,  about  27  cents  per 
MCF.  But  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment was  contending,  in  rejecting  the 
bids,  that  that  price  was  going  to  be  at 
least  double,  or  more  than  double  what 
it  is  now,  from  45  to  55  and  65  cents  per 
MCF. 

So  that,  too.  Is  a  fact  that  should  be 
considered  in  trying  to  get  a  handle  on 
what  all  the  facts  are,  and  what  the  eco- 
nomic reaUtias  are.  as  we  consider  trying 
to  assure  oursriveB  of  an  adequate  do- 
mestic supply. 


Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  courtesy  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

ExHiBrr  1 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  11,  1974] 

Oil  Stocks  SLn>E  as  Paorrrs  Boom 

(By  Chet  Currier) 

New  York. — Soaring  oU  prices  and  profits 
have  brought  little  Investment  benefit  re- 
cently to  the  people  and  Institutions  who. 
through  stock,  own  the  big  international  oil 
companies. 

The  chances  are  in  fact,  that  those  who 
bought  shares  of  those  oil  stocks  a  year  ago. 
correctly  anticipating  the  energy  squeeze,  lost 
money. 

For  example,  stock  in  Exxon  Corp..  the 
world's  biggest  oil  company,  sold  for  as  much 
as  $103.25  a  share  late  last  spring.  Etirly  this 
week  it  was  going  for  about  $80  on  the  New 
Tork  Stock  Exchange. 

The  next  two  largest  companies  suffer  the 
same  fate:  Mobil  Is  down  to  about  $45  from 
a  1973  high  of  $75.50.  a  40  per  cent  drop;  and 
Texaco  Is  between  $27  and  $28  after  selUng 
for  as  much  as  $43.12  last  year. 

A  particularly  sharp  decline  In  the  stocks 
of  the  big  oil  firms  came,  Ironically,  in  Jan- 
uary, Just  as  the  companies  were  reporting 
profit  gains  of  from  45  to  60  per  cent  for 
1973. 

An  index  of  24  oil  stocks  kept  by  Moody's 
Investors  Service  shows  a  decline  of  10.3  per 
cent  from  the  end  of  September — Just  before 
the  oil  squeeze  intensified  with  the  start  of 
the<Arab  oU  embargo — to  the  end  of  March. 

That  figure  Is  Just  slightly  better  than  the 
13  3  per  cent  drop  registered  over  the  pe- 
riod by  Moody's  overall  Industrial  Index. 

Why  has  It  worked  out  this  way?  Certainly 
not  because  of  immediate  earnings  prospects. 
Wall  Street  analysts  expect  the  oil  compames" 
first  quarter  financial  reports,  which  are  due 
late  this  month,  to  be.  In  the  words  of  one 
broker,  "embarrassingly  good." 

Most  financial  observers  agree  the  principal 
reason  to  be  political  uncertainties  hanging 
over  the  oil  Industry  In  almost  every  corner 
of  the  world.  Including  the  United  States. 

Robert  Albrecht,  an  oil  industry  analyst  for 
a  large  brokerage  firm,  says  those  political 
questions  have  been  quickly  translated  by  in- 
vestors into  "uncertainty  over  the  level  of 
future  earnings." 

Among  the  major  issues  cited  by  analysts: 

Pressure  on  the  Industry  from  Congrrss. 
A  measure  under  study  by  legislators  in 
Washington  would  end  the  oU-depletlon  al- 
lowance, a  tax  break  Initiated  years  ago  to  en- 
co\u-age  development  of  energy  resources.  In 
addition,  a  "wlndfaU  profits"  tax  is  being 
considered  which  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  estimates  could  amount  to  pay- 
ments of  $6  bUllon  annually  by  1979. 

"The  recurrent  bugaboo  of  what  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  oU  producing  countries  wUl 
allow,"  as  Albrecht  puts  it. 

Doubts  that  international  oU  firms  can 
maintain  their  1973  profit  pace  in  Eurc^M 
and  Japan,  In  part  because  of  the  economic 
problems  brought  on  by  the  energy  crisis. 

On,  Proftts  Defended  in  Chase  Stttdt 
(By  Stephen  M.  Aug) 

A  special  report  by  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Banlc's  oU  industry  study  group  concluded 
today  that  a  huge  chunk  of  the  petroleum 
industry's  profit  rise  Ust  year  resiUted  solely 
from  devaluation  of  the  dcdlar. 

The  Chase  stiidy  also  argues  that  govern- 
ment activities  to  limit  oil  indiistry  profits 
are  only  going  to  limit  the  companies'  abUl- 
ties  to  raise  capital  to  find  mor«  oil. 

"Oovemment  appears  unmindful  of  the 
serious  craiaequences  of  restricting  tbs  ps- 
troleum  industry's  ability  to  generate  cvpi' 
tal  funds,"  the  study  aays,  and  "appatvntly 


there  is  little  understanding  that  a  worsen- 
ing shortage  of  petroleum  woiild  be  the  in- 
evitable outcome." 

The    study    prepared    by    Chases    energv- 
economics  division,  Is  based  on  an  examina- 
tion of  30  companies  that  the  banks  energ 
specialists  have  been   following  since   1936. 

Among  the  key  findings  in  the  report: 

Nearly  one-quarter  of  the  worldwide  In- 
crease in  oU  company  profits  last  year  couH 
be  attributed  to  dollar  devaluation.  Wheii 
the  dollar  was  devalued  early  last  year,  th-; 
report  says,  dollars  held  by  the  International 
companies  were  automatically  increased  on 
their  books  during  the  monetary  conversior. 
process. 

The  strong  worldwide  growth  in  demand 
for  petroleum  last  year  rcstUted  In  soarinf: 
charter  rates  for  oil  tankers.  "Cousequenth . 
the  transportation  operations  of  many  of  tlie 
petroleum  companies  became  substantiallv 
more  profitable  than  they  had  been,"  the  re- 
port says. 

About  oue-slxth  of  the  profit  gain  "was 
brought  about  by  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  Inventories"  following  higher  prices.  The 
price  changes  were  the  result  "of  both  eco- 
nomic and  political  forces,"  the  report  says. 

The  report  is  extremely  critical  of  govevi- 
ment  and  of  a  general  lack  of  understanding 
of  economics.  It  contends  that  typically  oil 
company  capital  expenditures  range  about 
two-thirds  greater  than  profits.  And  capital 
expenditures  generally  rise  and  fall  with 
profits. 

It  contends  that  worldwide  demand  for 
oil  between  1970  and  1986  will  be  nearly 
three  times  greater  than  In  the  preceding  15 
years.  If  these  needs  are  to  be  satisfied  "the 
petroletim  industry  will  have  to  find  twice 
as  much  oil  between  1970  and  1985  as  it  dis- 
covered In  the  preceding  16  years,"  the  report 
says,  and  the  estimated  cost  wUl  be  "well 
over  $1  trillion." 

The  report  contends  that  "for  nearly  four 
decades  government  has  broken  economic 
laws  repeatedly  and  has  compiled  an  appall- 
ing record  of  Interference  with  the  normal 
operations  of  the  free  enterprise  system.  Yet. 
against  that  background,  many  representa- 
tives of  government  are  currently  exhibiting 
an  incredible  determination  to  take  further 
actions  that  are  certain  to  prove  highly 
detrimental  to  the  nation." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  always  the  temptation  to  substitute 
speeches  for  action  whenever  we  are  con- 
fronted vrtth  a  large  and  complex  prob- 
lem. Therefore,  I  will  begin  by  promising 
to  keep  my  remarks  brief  and  by  urging 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
as  well  as  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
to  act  soon  on  tax  reform  legislation  so 
the  Congress  can  pass  it  before  the  year's 
end. 

In  setting  out  to  "reform"  Federal 
taxes  one  can  quickly  become  convinced 
of  the  impossibility  of  the  task.  Suggest 
a  change,  any  change,  and  you  will  im- 
mediately be  sissailed  by  one  group  or 
another  warning  that  your  proposal  will 
bring  about  economic  collapse.  We  must 
recognize  that  inevitably  and  gird  our- 
selves against  it  right  now  if  we  seriously 
hope  to  get  legislation  passed.  Addition- 
ally, we  must  establish  a  basic  goal  to- 
ward which  to  direct  our  "reform"  ef- 
forts. I  believe  that  objective  should  be 
to  carry  through  on  the  original  intent 
of  the  16th  amendment  to  the  n.S.  Con- 
stitution and  to  make  our  Federal  tax 
structure  truly  progressive.  In  other 
words,  we  should  shift  the  tax  burden  so 
that  it  sits  the  heaviest  upon  the 
wealthiest. 

At  this  juncture,  I  would  (rffer  three 
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specific  thoughts.  First,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  Congress  reevaluate  the  role  of 
the  regressive  social  security  payroll  tax 
which  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  in 
recent  years  and  has  had  the  effect  of 
making  our  overall  tax  structure  less 
progressive.  Second,  I  urge  that  the  per- 
sonal income  tax  exemption  be  raised 
from  $750  to  $850  as  has  been  advocated 
by  so  many  of  us  here  in  the  Senate. 
Third,  I  would  call  for  very  serloiis  con- 
sideration of  a  one-time  reduction  in  per- 
sonal Federal  income  taxes  in  1974. 

Mr.  President,  there  are,  I  believe, 
three  very  good  reasmis  why  we  should 
give  the  highest  priority  to  tax  reform 
this  year.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  plain 
and  simple  need  to  make  our  tax  struc- 
ture fairer — to  assure  that  the  working 
family  is  not  pajring  the  Government's 
bills  while  the  wealthy  get  wealthier  off 
Federal  subsidies.  Second,  there  is  a  cry- 
ing need  in  this  country  today  to  give 
back  to  low-  and  middle-income  people 
the  purchasing  power  that  inflation  has 
robbed  from  them  over  the  past  several 
m<mths.  Third,  there  is  a  very  real  need 
to  assure  that  there  will  be  sufficient  pur- 
chasing power  in  the  economy  in  the 
months  ahead  to  stave  off  what  is  at 
present  a  very  real  threat  of  recession. 

In  closing,  I  would  urge  again  that  we 
all  resist  the  temptation  to  substitute 
words  for  action  on  this  serious  issue. 


WHAT  SENATOR  ERVIN  SAID  ABOUT 

PRESiEaarr  nixon  and  HdPEACH- 

ABLE  OFFENSES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  make  this  statement  by  events 
for  which  I  was  not  responsible. 

During  recent  days,  some  of  the  news 
media  have  erroneously  asserted,  in  sub- 
stance, that  I  stated  in  remarks  made  to 
the  students  in  a  meeting  at  Case  West- 
em  University  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
March  10,  1974,  that  no  evidence  had 
been  produced  in  the  Senate  Watergate 
hearings  to  support  impeachment  of 
President  Nixon.  These  assertions  were 
undoubtedly  made  in  good  faith  on  the 
basis  of  some  honest  misunderstanding 
of  a  reporter  who  covered  the  meeting. 

To  prevent  or  minimize  the  repetition 
of  assertions  of  this  nature,  I  hereby 
categorically  state  that  I  did  not  make 
any  such  statement  at  Case  Western 
University  or  any  other  place.  For  rea- 
sons hereinafter  set  forth  I  have  stead- 
fastly refrained  from  forming  or  express- 
ing any  opinion  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  President  Nixon  has  com- 
mitted any  impeachable  offense. 

I  did  state  to  the  students  at  Case 
Western  Utalverslty,  in  response  to  a 
question,  that  I  agreed  with  an  observa- 
tion made  by  President  Nixon  at  one  of 
his  recent  press  conferences  that  under 
the  Constitution  an  offense  to  be  im- 
peachable must  be  a  Aderal  crime. 

Much  of  the  eonfnsian  in  discussion  of 
constitutional  questions  arises  out  of  the 
fact  that  too  many  men  intopret  a  par- 
tlctilar  constitutional  provision  to  mean 
what  it  would  have  said  If  they  rather 
than  the  Founding  Fathers  had  written 
it. 

The  Founding  Fathers  were  deter- 
mined that  the  President  should  be  inde- 


pendent of  the  Congress  within  the 
sphere  they  allotted  to  him.  They  knew 
that  their  purpose  would  be  thwarted  if 
they  put  in  the  Constitution  any  provi- 
sion wliieh  authorized  the  impeachment 
of  the  President  for  any  reasons  not  spe- 
cifically stated  in  that  instrument. 

To  prevent  tliis  from  happening,  the 
Founding  Fathers  expressly  declared  in 
article  n,  section  4  that  the  President 
cannot  be  impeached  or  removed  from 
office  for  anything  except  "treason,  brib- 
ery, or  other  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors." 

The  word  "crime"  has  a  definite  mean- 
ing in  law.  It  is  an  offense  punishable 
by  death,  iraprisonment,  or  fine.  The 
word  "misdemeanor"  also  has  a  definite 
meaning  in  law.  A  misdemeanor  is  any 
crime  less  than  a  felony. 

The  constitutional  intent  that  the 
President  can  be  impeached  only  for  Fed- 
eral crimes  is  reinforced  by  the  provision 
of  artcile  HI,  section  2,  which  declares 
that  "the  trial  of  all  crimes  except  In 
cases  of  impeachment  sliall  be  by  jury." 

Article  II,  section  4  makes  it  clear  that 
a  President  cannot  be  impeached  for  just 
any  Federal  crime.  To  t)e  an  impeachable 
offense,  a  Federal  crime  must  meet  these 
qualifications : 

First.  The  crime  must  be  serious  in 
nature. 

Second.  The  crime  must  be  a  crime 
against  Government  rather  than  a  crime 
against  an  individual. 

Treason  and  bribery  have  always  been 
regarded  as  serious  crimes.  The  word 
"high"  which  modifies  the  words  "crimes 
and  misdemeanors"  signifies  that  the 
President  can  be  impeached  for  other 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  only  if  they 
are  serious  in  nature. 

Treason  and  bribery  ate  clearly  crimes 
against  the  Government.  The  words 
"other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors" 
must  be  construed  to  embrace  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  against  the 
Government  rather  than  crimes  or  mis- 
demeanors against  individuals. 

Since  one  of  the  primary  functions  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  to  adminis- 
ter justice,  the  willful  ohBtruction  of  the 
administration  of  justk«  is  a  crime 
against  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
that  reason  is  an  impeachable  offense; 
and  since  the  Federal  Government  is  de- 
pendent upon  taxes  for  its  support,  the 
fraudulent  evasion  of  the  payment  of 
Federal  Income  taxes  by  a  President  is 
a  crime  against  the  Government,  and  for 
that  reason  is  an  impeachable  offense. 

For  15  years  of  my  life  preceding  my 
coming  to  the  Senate,  I  occupied  judi- 
cial offices.  My  judicial  experience 
taught  me  that  it  is  unjust  as  well  as 
unwise  to  make  any  decision  on  the  is- 
sue of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  another 
imtU  all  available  evidence  is  received 
and  weighed. 

Some  persons  have  alleged  that 
charges  of  bribery,  an  impeachable  of- 
fense, might  be  made  against  the  Presi- 
dent in  connection  with  contributions 
made  to  his  campaign  by  the  milk  in- 
dustry. Others  have  alleged  that  charges 
of  fraudulent  evasion  of  his  income 
tajKS,  an  impeachable  ofense,  might  be 
made  against  the  President  in  connec- 
ti<Hi  with  his  income  tax  returns. 


Since  I  am  imaware  of  the  facts  sur- 
rounding the  milk  ccxitributions  and 
the  preparation  and  filing  of  the  Presi- 
dent's income  tax  return*,  I  have  not 
formed  or  expressed  any  opinion  as  to 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  of  the  al- 
legations based  upon  thes«  matters. 

I  have  likewise  not  made  any  appraisal 
of  what  the  evidence  produced  in  the 
Senate  Watergate  hearing*  shows  in  re- 
spect to  the  conduct  of  th*  President  in 
the  coverup  operations.  I  have  refrained 
from  so  doing  because  the  Senate 
Watergate  Committee  has  not  been  able 
to  obtain  from  the  White  House  tapes 
of  conversations  the  President  allegedly 
had  with  John  Dean  on  September  15, 
1972,  February  28,  1973,  and  March  13 
and  21, 1973. 

I  deem  tape  recording^  relating  to 
these  conversations  crucial  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  credibility  of  John  Dean 
and  to  any  possible  inferences  which 
might  be  drawn  from  the  testimony  of 
other  witnesses. 

The  Senate  Watergate  Committee  has 
been  trying  to  obtain  the  taped  record- ' 
ings  of  these  conversations  from  the 
White  House  since  July  1973,  and  the 
White  House  has  strenuously  resisted  all 
efforts  of  the  Senate  Watergate  Com- 
mittee to  obtain  them. 

I  am  still  hoping  that  the  Senate 
Watergate  Committee  will  be  able  to 
have  access  to  these  tapes  before  it  com- 
pletes its  report,  and  thus  will  not  be  pre- 
vented by  the  White  House  from  having 
the  benefit  of  all  available  evidence  in 
respect  to  the  credibiUty  of  John  Dean, 
and  in  respect  to  what  inferences,  if  any, 
should  be  drawn  from  tha  testimony  of 
other  witnesses. 

For  these  reasons,  I  hate  not  formed 
or  expressed  any  opinions  Ht  any  time  in 
respect  to  the  question  whether  or 
not  the  President  has  or  has  not  com- 
mitted an  impeachable  offonse. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  at  this  point  that 
I  will  never  adjudge  that  the  President 
has  committed  any  impeachable  offense 
unless  and  until  evidence  convinces  me 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  he  has 
done  so. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  constrained  to  say 
that  the  President's  conduct  has  en- 
gendered these  two  conclusions  in  my 
mind: 

First.  That  the  President  has  need- 
lessly prolonged  for  himBelf  and  the 
Nation  the  agony  of  Watergate  by  with- 
holding from  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee, the  grand  jury,  and  ttie  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  tapes  and  documents 
relevsmt  to  the  matters  they  are  obUgated 
to  investigate. 

Second.  That  the  President  could  have 
spared  himself  and  the  Nation  the  agony 
of  Watergate  if  he  had  acted  at  the  be- 
ginning with  the  forthrl^tness  which 
ought  to  characterize  the  occupant  of 
his  high  office. 

In  respect  to  the  first  of  these  conclu- 
sions, I  find  wholly  imsatisfactory  the 
excuse  given  by  the  President  for  with- 
holding from  the  congressional  commit- 
tees and  the  grand  Jury  tfelevant  tapes 
and  documents.  In  the  final  analysis,  this 
excuse  amounts  to  an  assertion  that  the 
President  has  the  arbitrary  power  to 
withhold  from  the  courts  and  authorized 
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congressional  committees  information 
which  any  one  of  the  other  214  million 
Americans  would  have  to  produce  unless 
he  pleads  the  self-incrimination  clause 
of  the  fifth  amendment. 

I  simpy  do  not  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  above  the  laws  which  apply  to  all 
other  Americans. 

As  long  as  I  have  a  mind  to  think,  a 
tongue  to  speak,  and  a  heart  to  love  my 
country,  I  will  deny  that  its  Constitution 
confers  upon  any  President  arbitrary 
power  to  authorize  any  President  to  con- 
vert George  Washington's  America  into 
Augustus  Caesar's  Rome. 

With  respect  to  the  second  of  these 
conclusions,  I  make  these  observations. 
During  the  darkness  of  June  17, 1972,  five 
burglars  were  caught  in  the  Watergate. 
Within  a  few  days  thereafter,  the  news 
media  made  it  plain  that  some  weeks  be- 
fore $114,000  of  the  President's  campaign 
funds  had  been  deposited  in  a  bank  ac- 
count in  Miami.  Fla.,  controlled  by  one 
of  the  burglars,  Bernard  L.  Barker;  that 
sometime  before  the  burglars  were 
caught  in  tha  Watergate,  Barker  with- 
drew thousands  of  dollars  of  funds  from 
this  bank  account  in  $100  bills;  and  that 
53  of  these  $100  bills  were  found  in  the 
possession  of  the  burglars  at  the  time 
they  were  caught  in  the  Watergate. 

When  these  facts  became  plain,  the 
President  ought  to  have  called  into  the 
White  House  the  men  to  whom  he  had 
entrusted  the  management  of  his  cam- 
paign for  reelection  and  his  campaign 
funds,  and  put  to  them  this  crucial  ques- 
tion: "How  did  it  happen  that  when  the 
burglars  were  caught  in  the  Watergate 
they  had  some  of  my  campaign  funds  in 
their  possession?" 

There  is  certainly  reason  to  believe 
that  had  the  President  done  this  at  that 
time,  the  truth  in  respect  to  the  Water- 
gate affair  would  have  been  forthwith 
revealed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  his  state- 
ment. I  recognize  Mr.  Ervin  as  one  of 
the  outstanding,  if  not  the  most  out- 
standing constitutional  scholar  in  this 
body.  I  may  or  may  not  agree  with  his 
construction  of  the  impeachment  clause, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  con- 
strue that  clause  at  this  point.  I  am 
going  to  continue  to  research  it. 

The  Senator  mentioned  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  White  House  had 
delayed  the  culmination  of  this  whole 
sordid  affair.  He  mentioned  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  White  House  to  submit 
documents  and  tapes  and  other  data 
to  the  Watergate  Committee.  He  men- 
tioned the  resistance  of  the  White  House 
to  the  submission  of  the  requested  ma- 
terials to  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. He  mentioned  the  grand  jury.  But 
I  do  not  believe  he  mentioned  the  resist- 
ance of  the  White  House  to  the  request 
of  the  Special  Prosecutor.  Perhaps  I 
missed  that  in  the  Senator's  speech. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
but  I  thought  that  was  embraced  shice 
the  Special  Prosecutor  was  acting  In 
behalf  of  the  grand  Jury  and  seeking 
information  on  behalf  of  the  grand  Jury. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 


IMPEACHMENT 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  impeachment  has  domi- 
nated the  news  for  many  weeks.  Polls 
are  lieing  taken  regarding  the  subject 
of  possible  impeachment,  including  polls 
wherein  Members  of  Congress  are  I>eing 
asked  to  express  their  views,  and  some 
Members  of  Congress  have  publicly 
given  their  opinion  on  some  aspects  of 
the  subject.  Many  of  our  constituents, 
who  have  a  right  to  be  concerned,  do 
not  fully  understand  why  their  own 
Senator  or  Congressman  and  the  vast 
majority  of  all  Members  of  Congress 
are  not  speaking  out  at  this  time.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  I  think  a  word  should 
be  said  about  the  true  nature  of  im- 
peachment, as  provided  in  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

These  remarks  are  not  intended  as  a 
criticism  of  any  Member  of  the  Congress 
who  might  have  expressed  his  own  views 
about  the  matter,  but  I  do  feel  that 
each  of  us  is  interested  in  finding  the 
proper  method  of  discharging  our  own 
responsibihties. 

I  emphasize  that  my  remarlcs  today 
are  by  no  means  an  indication  that  I 
think  impeachment  charges  will  or 
should  be  voted  by  the  House  and  tried 
by  the  Senate.  However,  there  has  been 
much  discussion  of  the  subject.  Before 
opinions  or  conclusions  are  formed,  much 
less  announced,  I  think  all  of  us  who 
are  Members  of  the  Congress  should 
take  a  hard  look  at  the  problem  in  an 
effort  to  more  clearly  determine  our 
course  of  duty,  now  and  in  the  future, 
should  positive  developments  occur. 

This  is  a  field  in  which  no  Member 
of  the  Senate  has  any  previous  experi- 
ence since  he  became  a  Senator.  In  our 
role,  we  are  all  newcomers  and  Ijeginners. 
Too,  it  is  entirely  a  new  field  to  most  of 
our  constituents. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution,  as 
shown  by  the  record  and  report  of  de- 
bates, totally  rejected  the  suggestion 
that  a  Chief  Executive  should  not  be 
subject  to  impeachment.  The  framers 
also  rejected  the  suggestion  that  ques- 
tions of  impeachment  should  be  tried 
and  disposed  of  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  A  discussion  of 
this  is  foimd  in  the  Federalist,  No.  65, 
pages  424-428,  and  also  in  Story's  work 
on  the  "Constitution  of  the  United 
States, "  volume  m,  at  pages  21-220  and 
227-229. 

Finally,  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  only  branch  of  Con- 
gress elected  by  the  people  at  that  time, 
were  deliberately  chosen  to  investigate 
allegations  and  officially  prefer  charges 
when  a  majority  of  that  body  thought 
the  facts  justified  such  a  course.  This  is 
of  course  very  similar  to  the  functions 
of  a  grand  jury. 

For  the  actual  trial  of  any  charges 
thus  presented,  the  membership  of  the 
Senate  were  expressly  selected  by  the 
makers  of  our  Constitution  as  Judges 
and  jurors,  with  the  safeguard  of  a  two- 
thirds  majority  vote  required  for  a  c<hi- 
viction.  This  was  after  a  suggestion  was 


made  in  the  Constitutional  Conventiori 
that  the  courts  be  authorized  to  dispose 
of  all  impeachment  charges.  The  Con^ 
stitution   also   provides   that   a   specia 
oath  for  Senators  shall  be  required,  sim- 
ilar to  the  oath  which  jurors  are  requirec 
to   take  to  try  special  cases  in  many 
trial  colurts.  The  judicial  concept  is  fur-} 
ther  proven  in  that  the  framers  of  th^ 
Constitution  rejected  the  suggestion  that 
the  Vice  President  or  a  Senator  be  th 
Presiding  Officer  in  any  impeachmen 
trial   involving  the  President;    instead 
they  provided  that  in  such  a  case,  th^ 
highest  judicial  officer  in  the  Nation,  th 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  sha 
preside. 

Further,  through  an  appeal  from 
ruling  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  throug, 
their  own  interpretation  of  the  consti 
tutional  provisions  by  their  vote  on  sucl 
issues.  Senators  also  serve  as  judges  an^ 
make  rulings  while  sitting  as  jurors.  Also 
Senators  can  rule  on  the  admissibility  o; 
evidence  in  certain  instances. 

So,  it  is  clear  that  in  any  impeach 
ment  proceeding  involving  the  President, 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  not  onl 
constitute  a  court;  they  actually  con 
stitute  the  most  powerful  court  in  th 
land. 

Sitting  in  a  special  court  of  impeach-! 
ment,  the  Members  of  the  Senate  arel 
faced  with  the  most  awesome  constitu- 
tional responsibility  of  any  court  of  the 
land  in  this:  they  are  vested  with  the 
power  to  remove  from  office  a  President 
of  the  United  States  who  has  been  legally 
chosen  by  all  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  no  nation,  however 
powerful,  would  undertake  by  force  of 
arms  or  in  any  other  way  to  accomplish 
that  fact.  They  could  not  do  it.  But  stUl 
that  power  is  vested  in  the  membership 
of  this  body. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  considering  this 
awesome  responsibility  imposed  on  me  as 
a  member  of  the  special  court  provided 
by  tlie  Constitution  to  consider  the  im- 
peachment of  a  President,  I  am  con- 
vinced I  must  avoid  weighing  "evidence" 
or  forming  conclusions.  Certainly,  at  this 
stage,  I  am  under  a  most  solemn  duty  to 
avoid  predictions  as  to  where  the  votes 
are  or  what  the  charges  are  or  what  the 
results  will  be.  I  am  also  determined  to 
keep  in  mind  clearly  and  constantly  that 
a  cardinal  principle  inherent  in  our  sys- 
tem of  justice  is  the  presumption  of  in- 
nocence in  all  cases.  This  presumption 
of  innocence  is  a  mudsill  in  our  system 
of  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  stiU  remember  vividly 
the  pride  with  which  I  studied  that  prin- 
ciple in  law  school,  that  the  great  com- 
mon law  system,  in  opposition  to  manv 
other  systems  of  that  day,  created  this 
presimiption  of  innocence  and  made  it 
work.  As  I  say,  it  is  stUl  the  model  of  our 
system  of  jurisprudence  and  government 
in  any  form. 

I  am  convinced  that  in  order  for  a 
President  to  be  removed  from  office,  the 
sworn  testimony  and  factual  evidence 
presented  to  the  Senate,  excluding  hear- 
say evidence,  must  prove  the  case  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt. 

If  this  thing  comes  to  a  head,  and  I 
am  not  predicting  that  it  will,  we  will 
learn  mighty  fast  that  things  that  some 
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writer  mli^t  aay  or  some  side  remark 
of  some  announcer  are  not  worth  a  con- 
tinental to  us  in  trying  to  perform  tliis 
serious  duty. 

This  is  tlie  proper  degree  of  proof  re- 
quired, in  my  Judgment,  and  the  stand- 
ard which  should  be  adhered  to  by  the 
Senate. 

I  believe  that  I  must  adhere  to  these 
standards  in  order  to  faithfully  execute 
my  sworn  duty  under  the  Constitution, 
and  I  believe  that  each  Member  of  the 
Senate  will  want  to  perform  his  duty 
to  the  fullest. 

MembezB  of  a  grand  Jury  and  trial 
Jurors  do  not  go  around  giving  opinions 
on  a  case  to  come  before  them. 

For  emphasis.  I  repeat,  that  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  I  have  the  most  solemn 
constitutional  duty  that  any  of&cial  could 
possibly  have  to  refrain  from  opinions 
and  conclusions  untU  all  of  the  sworn 
testimony  and  evidence  has  been  duly 
presented  to  the  Senate. 

I  want  to  mention  Just  one  other  point 
as  to  the  nature  of  these  proceedings. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  my  opinion,  there  is 
no  appeal  in  impeachment  cases.  That  is 
my  opinion  and  my  present  reasoning 
after  study  and  analysis  of  the  cases. 
There  can  be  no  change  of  venue,  as  we 
use  that  term  in  the  courts,  and  there 
should  not  be.  A  Senator  cannot  be  ruled 
meligible  to  vote,  even  if  he  expresses 
partiality  before  the  full  evidence  is 
presented.  He  is  a  constitutional  mem- 
ber of  this  court,  even  if  he  misbehaves. 
Following  my  duty,  I  do  not  believe  I  can 
be  excluded  from  a  vote  in  these  proceed- 
ings should  they  come  to  pass.  I  could  be 
excluded  under  a  procedure  directed 
against  me.  perhaps,  but  Just  on  the 
grounds  of  having  expressed  partiality 
before  the  evidence  was  presented,  al- 
though it  is  totally  out  of  order,  I  do  not 
think  I  could  be  declared  ineligible. 

These  {Mints  emphasize,  underscore 
over  and  over  again,  our  obligation  to 
remain  Impartial,  to  avoid  premature 
opinions,  and  to  make  up  our  minds  only 
when  all  the  sworn  evidence — the  sworn 
evidence— is  presented. 

I  wnphaalae  the  sworn  evidence;  it  is 
one  of  the  safeguards  taught  us  by 
htmdreds  of  years  of  experience  under 
the  commcm  law  system  and  many  other 
systems  as  well. 

In  reading  there  rigid  obligations, 
every  Senator  needs  the  imderstanding 
and  help  of  each  of  his  colleagues — for 
my  part,  Z  loUclt  that  help— and  all  of 
us  need  an  undentanding  by  the  people 
of  the  Nation.  That  Is  one  reason  why  I 
concluded  that  I  would  make  some  re- 
marks along  these  lines.  I  think  that 
more  should  be  said  in  explaining  to  the 
people  al  the  country  at  large  the  true 
nature  of  theae  proceedings,  if  they  de- 
velop, our  obligatioo  imder  the  Consti- 
tution, and  our  position. 

Tbaae  rinuu^  are  made  solely  in  a 
spirit  of  oounael  imd  understanding  with 
my  coilaMiiae.  In  this  I  am  certainly  by 
no  iBMUu  "my  brather's  keeper."  I  do 
firmly  believe  w»  must  meet  tbeae  mini- 


mum requirements  if  we  are  to  live  up 
to  the  position  of  trust  placed  on  us  by 
our  Constitution.  In  this,  all  of  us  need 
the  assistance  of  each  other,  and  we  need 
the  understanding  of  our  constituents 
tliroughout  the  Nation. 

In  my  opinion — and  this  is  partly  rep- 
etitious— there  Is  no  appeal  in  impeach- 
ment cases.  There  can  be  no  change  of 
venue.  There  is  no  way  to  challenge  a 
Senator  for  cause  and  have  him  disquali- 
fied if  he  is  not  found  to  be  impartial. 
These  points,  therefore,  greatly  em- 
piiasize  our  obligation  to  remain  im- 
partial, not  to  form  premature  opinions, 
and  to  make  up  our  minds  only  when  all 
the  sworn  evidence  is  presented. 

I  also  concluded  tiiat  a  Member  here 
could  make  a  statement  on  the  proce- 
dural subjects  only,  without  prejudging 
or  without  expressing  an  opinion. 

Thus,  it  Is  in  that  spirit,  and  with  that 
feeling,  I  present  this  matter  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  thanlt  the  Senator  for 
giving  me  tiiis  time.  I  assume  It  is  in  order 
for  me  to  yield  back  the  time  I  have  not 
used,  imless  someone  wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  A  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  ills  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  April  9.  1974,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  2174)  to 
amend  certain  provisions  of  law  defining 
widow  and  widower  under  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  system,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OiPFICER  (Mr. 
HuDDLKSTON)  laid  before  the  Senate 
messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, wliich  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
readmg  clerks,  azmoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  0492)  to 
amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
by  designating  the  Clvittooga  River, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia  as  a  component  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Riven  System,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  14013) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  It  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  fiuther  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  174$)  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  research  activ- 
ities for  the  study  of  sudder  infant  death 
syndrome,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf). 


HOUSE  BILL     REFERRED 

The  biU  (H.R.  14013)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RlCETVE  MES- 
SAGES DURING  THE  HOLIDAY  RE- 
CESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, , 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  until  Monday,  April  22. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Chair  rules,  may  it  be  clear  that  "mes- 
sages" includes  also  nominations  for  of- 
fices in  the  Ooverxmient  wtiich  need  con- 
firmation from  the  Senate  P 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding tliat  they  are  included. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They  are 
included. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  SION  DULY  EN- 
ROLLED MEASURES  DURING  THE 
RECESS  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Vice 
President,  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  l>e  authorized  to  sign  duly  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate  over  until  Mon- 
day, April  22. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  PILE  REPORTS  DURING  THE 
RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees be  authorized  to  Hie  reports  on 
Friday,  April  19,  until  the  hour  of  4  p.m. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 


SALT  NEOOTIATtONS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row Foreign  Minister  OronQrko  will  come 
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to  Washington  to  meet  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  In  these  discussions,  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  will  be 
high  on  the  agenda. 

During  the  last  meeting  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  Soviet  leaders  in 
Moscow,  there  were  disturbing  reports 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  trying  to  take 
advantage  of  internal  U.S.  difficulties  in 
the  strategic  arms  negotiations.  These 
reports  suggested  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  taking  a  particularly  tough  line  be- 
cause of  Watergate  and  pressing  a  posi- 
tion that  would  have  put  the  United 
States  at  a  disadvantage. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  commenta- 
tors in  the  United  States  who  suggest 
that  SALT  be  abandoned  because  of 
Watergate  and  the  tlireat  of  impeach- 
ment. The  argument  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  so  weakened  that  either  he  can- 
not negotiate  a  good  agreement,  or  that 
he  will  be  tempted  to  negotiate  a  poor 
one. 

I  believe  the  view  that  the  Soviets  can 
now  take  advantage  of  us  and  the  idea 
of  a  moratorium  on  SALT  are  both 
wrong.  The  control  of  strategic  nuclear 
arms  is  above  Watergate.  Its  purpose 
is  to  insiu«  against  nuclear  war  and 
halt  the  continuing  and  dangerous  com- 
petition in  strategic  nuclear  weaponry. 
As  such,  SALT  is  a  national  objective 
that  transcends  the  difficulties  of  this 
administration. 

For  tills  reason,  I  believe  that  we  must 
convey  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  he 
in  turn  must  make  clear  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  the  American  people  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  over- 
whelmingly support  his  efforts  to  achieve 
a  fair  and  effective  SALT  agreement. 
At  the  same  time,  we  will  not  be  pres- 
sured. We  will  not  accept  an  agreement 
which  is  unfair,  which  fails  to  take  into 
account  the  differences  in  the  forces  of 
the  two  sides,  or  which  can  Jeopardize 
our  security.  We  will  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  assure  oiu-  security  whatever  the 
outcome  of  the  n^otiations. 

I  believe  it  is  also  clear  that  we  can- 
not simply  call  oflf  SALT  while  we  sort 
out  the  question  of  impeachment.  The 
arms  race  moves  ahead.  In  particular, 
the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  test  a  wide 
variety  of  strategic  weapons.  If  aU  these 
weapons  test  programs  are  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  and  deployment 
begins  on  each  of  them,  the  problem  of 
achieving  an  adequately  verifiable  agree- 
ment wiU  be  greatly  increased. 

So  there  is  urgency  to  SALT.  The  arms 
race  will  not  wait  for  resolution  of  our 
domestic  crises.  If  the  arms  race  con- 
tinues unchecked,  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  indeed  all  mankind, 
will  be  put  in  further  Jeopardy.  Thus  it 
is  essential  that  SALT  not  fall  victim  to 
Watergate  and  that  we  not  abandon  our 
responsibility  to  continue  to  seek  further 
limitations  on  strategic  arms. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  the  majority  leader.  Senator  Mans- 
field, the  minority  leader.  Senator  Hugh 
ScoTT,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  Senator  Pdlbricht, 
and  Senator  Mazhias  in  conveying  our 
concern  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  expressing  our  strong  support 
for  his  continued  efforts  to  control  stra- 
tegic arms. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
SALT  negotiations — the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks — are  the  most  important 
negotiations  that  are  now  bemg  under- 
taken by  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  a  national  goal  of  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  with  the  So- 
viet Union  strategic  nuclear  arms  limita- 
tion and  reduction  treaties  and  agree- 
ments with  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
danger  of  nuclear  holocaust  that  would 
certainly  result  if  war  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  should  take 
place.  This  national  goal  is  supported,  in 
my  \1ew,  by  the  majority  of  the  Congress 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
Soviet  Union  or  any  other  nation  should 
not  make  the  mistake  of  believing  that 
this  clear  and  unmistakable  national 
goal  is  in  any  way  affected  by  any  present 
domestic  difficulties. 

The  great  task  of  statesmanship  and 
diplomacy  which  lies  before  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  is 
to  translate  into  fair,  equitable  smd  en- 
forceable treaties  and  agreements  the 
physical  reality  that  there  is  notloing  now 
or  in  the  foreseeable  future  that  either 
the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  can 
do  through  further  weapons  deplo3rments 
to  alter  the  parity  that  now  exists  be- 
tween the  two  great  superpowers.  All 
scientific  experts  agree,  and  all  military 
analysts  agree  that  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  the 
capabiUty  m  being  of  destroying  the 
other  side  totally,  even  after  absorbing 
a  first  strike.  While  there  is  some  argu- 
ment about  the  exact  number  of  times 
the  United  States  can  destroy  the  Soviet 
Uriion,  tlie  rough  figure  is  50  times  over. 
The  Soviet  Union's  capability  is  esti- 
mated to  be  somewhat  less,  but  no  one 
disagrees  that  it  is  more  than  enough. 
The  present  discussions  about  weapons 
inadequacies  or  new  targeting  policies 
are  largely  theological  in  nature  and  not 
fundamental;  they  are.  in  essence,  rela- 
tively esoteric  discussions  which  if  played 
out  to  their  logical  conclusions  are  about 
how  many  times  the  dust  of  nuclear  de- 
struction can  be  refined  by  nuclear 
bombardment  piled  upon  nuclear  bom- 
bardment. 

I  have  a  very  personal  feeling  about 
this  discussion,  however,  Mr.  President, 
because  it  was  my  fate  to  have  been 
present  in  both  NagastUd  and  Hiroshima 
within  30  days  of  the  explosion  of  the 
atomic  weapons  there,  and  so  I  have  a 
very  personal  and  very  visceral  reaction 
to  my  own  observation  of  what  happens 
in  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  national  and  inter- 
national leadership  to  make  it  clear  to 
the  people  of  the  world  that  there  are 
no  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  de- 
plojrment  of  additional  nuclear  weapons 
systems;  that  there  are  no  essential  ad- 
vantages or  imbalances  in  capabilities 
of  the  nuclear  arsenals.  It  Is  the  task 
of  national  and  international  leader- 
ship to  make  clear  that  limited  nuclear 
war  Is  just  as  dangerous  to  humanity  as 
total  nuclear  war,  because  no  one  has 
devised  plans  or  scezuirios  or  theories 
which  would  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
prevent  so-called  limited  wars  from  de- 
veloping into  total  aimlhllation. 

It  Is  the  task  of  national  and  interna- 


tional leadership  to  point  out  that  there 
are  no  bargains  at  SALT — that  the  par- 
ity of  the  certainty  of  nuclear  holocaust 
that  hsuigs  over  the  heads  of  all  people 
on  Earth  if  nuclear  weapons  are  ever 
used  makes  efforts  which  somehow  at- 
tempt to  achieve  superiority  through 
diplomatic  sleight  of  hand  irrelevant  to 
the  physical  facts  of  nuclear  annihila- 
tion. The  clear  and  immistakeable  na- 
tional goal  of  the  United  States  should  be 
to  achieve  limitations  and  reductions  of 
existing  nuclear  weapons  stocks  through 
fair  and  equitable  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  nu- 
clear arsenals  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  are  sufficiently  differ- 
ent in  nature  that  limitations  and  re- 
ductions cannot,  in  many  respects,  be 
on  a  1  to  1  basis.  Yet,  despite  the 
asymmetries  of  our  respective  nuclear 
forces,  fair  and  equitable  agreements  to 
lessen  the  hkelihood  of  nuclear  war  can 
be  achieved  if  the  national  purpose  of 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  remains  constant  to  both  nations' 
stated  goals  of  making  every  effort  to 
limit  and  reduce  our  respective  nuclear 
weapons  systems. 

There  is  no  more  important  diplomatic 
task.  Dr.  Kissinger  and  his  chief  associ- 
ates at  SALT  should  be  confident  that  his 
efforts  to  achieve  this  national  goal  of 
nuclear  arms  limitations  and  reductions 
on  a  basis  of  fair  and  enforceable  agree- 
ments will  receive  the  support  of  the 
Congress  and  the  people. 

I  would  like  to  place  into  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  letter  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  by 
the  majority  leader,  Senator  Mnci  Mans- 
field, the  minority  leader.  Senator  Hugh 
ScoTT,  Senator  Mondale,  and  myself,  af- 
firming tills  support  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.  In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  additional  co- 
sponsors  be  added  to  Senate  Resolution 
283 :  Mr.  Haskkll,  Mr.  Hugres,  Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN,  Mr.  Montota,  Mr.  Metzewbaum, 
and  Mr.  Pell.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senate  Resolution 
283  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland  for 
his  leadership  to  devel<^ing  the  letter 
to  Secretary  Kissinger,  which  I  think 
speaks  to  a  very  crucial  point  and  helps 
express  the  view  of  the  Congress,  and  I 
think  the  country,  on  this  particular 
issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  has  9  minutes  re- 
mainmg. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  should  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  a  letter  written  by  several  Sena- 
tors to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Henry 
A.  Kissinger.  I  think  it  is  notatde  that 
the  leadership  has  Joined  in  signing  the 
letter.  It  is  signed  by  the  majority  leader. 
Senator  Mansfield  ;  by  the  minority 
leader.  Senator  Hugh  Scott;  and  also 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Mondale)  and  myself. 

The  purpose  of  the  letter  is  to  affirm 
the  support  within  the  Senate  for  the 
positions  that  have  been  taken  by  the 
Secretary   of    State.    There    are    other 
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means  of  siipport  within  the  Senate  for 
this  general  iKdlcy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskkll),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
<Mr.  HucBxs).  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Maonuson),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montota),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mxtzsnbauii), 
and  the  Senator  from  Rliode  Island  (Mr. 
Pxu.)  be  added  as  additional  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  283. 

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Senate  Resolution  283  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricoss. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  Ejection,  the  items 
were  ordered  u>  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

V.8.  Senate, 
WaahHigton,  D.C..  April  10, 1974. 
Hon.  Henxt  a.  Kissincxb, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Waahiniton,  D.C. 

Dkam  Me.  SxciXTAmT:  There  to  concern 
among  many  of  our  ooUeaguea  over  recent 
reporle  which  ■weft  that  during  your  dls- 
cuMdona  ui>on  strategic  arms  UmlUtlons  In 
Moecow.  the  leMlerablp  of  the  Soviet  Union 
may  have  come  to  btf  iere  that  internal  issues 
in  the  United  State*  might  aomebow  lead 
the  United  States  to  accept  an  tinfair  agree- 
ment. Such  a  conclusion  by  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  imwairanted.  and  their  leadership 
should  be  so  informed. 

We  believe  that  the  Senate,  Congress,  and 
people  of  the  United  States  support  over- 
whelmingly the  efforts  made  thus  far  by  the 
United  States  government  to  control  the 
strategic  nuclear  arms  race.  We  believe  that 
the  American  people  support  a  continued 
eff(»t  to  further  control  strategic  nuclear 
wei^Mns  through  equitable  and  enforceable 
strategic  nuclear  anna  limitation  and  reduc- 
tion agreements  which  fairly  take  into  ac- 
coxmt  differences  between  strategic  nuclear 
arsenals  of  the  VJB.  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Such  agreements  woxild  contribute  to  our 
national  security  by  enhancing  stability  and 
reducing  the  risks  of  nuclear  war. 

It  is  OUT  view  that  you  wlU  continue  to 
have  the  fuU  support  of  the  Congress  In 
your  negotlatiKms  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
achieve  such  agreements.  This  is  an  over- 
riding national  objective  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  be  Informed  that  it  is  one 
which  is  strongly  supported  by  the  Congress 
and  the  people  o<  the  United  States. 

In  this  regard,  we  hope  that  you  in  your 
capacity  as  Secretary  of  State  will  communi- 
cate to  the  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union 
the  view,  which  we  believe  is  held  by  the 
majority  of  our  ooUeagues,  that  the  long 
range  importance  of  the  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation negotiations  for  both  countries  should 
transcend  any  present  domestic  difficulties. 

Thus.  It  remains  our  view  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  remain  will- 
ing to  support  good  faith  negotUtions  lead- 
ing to  strategic  arms  limitations  and  reduc- 
tions between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  Statae.  However,  it  Is  also  our  view 
that  you  should  make  every  effort  to  advise 
the  Soviet  Union  that  it  should  not  miscal- 
ctUate  the  determination  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  to  achieve  sound 
and  equitable  strategic  arms  limitations  and 
reductions  agreements  that  contribute  to 
our  vital  national  security  interests;  and 
that  sbouki  these  Impcntant  and  hoi>eful 
negotiations  tail  to  reach  such  an  agreement, 
the  Congreas  and  tiM  people  will  take  what- 
ever steps  are  neoeaaary  to  protect  our  na- 
tional security. 


In  sum.  you  may  be  confident  that  the 
Congress  will  continue  to  support  your  ef- 
forts to  achieve  equitable  treaties  and  agree- 
ments limiting  and  reducing  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  within  the  ccntext  of  a  seciu-e 
strategic  capability  to  protect  our  national 
security  interests. 

We  would  like  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with    you   at   your   earliest   convenience    to 
discuss  this  very  important  question. 
Sincerely  yoiu-s, 

S.  Res.  288 
Resolution  relating  to  further  arms  limita- 
tion   and    reduction    treaties    and    agree- 
ments   l>etween    the    United    States    and 
the  Soviet  Union 

Whereas  the  treaty  on  the  limitation  of 
anti -ballistic -missile  systems  and  the  in- 
terim agreement  on  certain  offensive  weap- 
ons systems,  concluded  l>etween  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Ualon  on  May  26, 
1972,  strengthened  the  sec\irity  of  the  United 
States  by  setting  limits  on  particular  cate- 
gories of  nuclear  weapons  systems;  and 

Whereas  the  first  round  of  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  began  a  construc- 
tive dialog  between  the  two  nations  which 
could  lead  to  further  nuclear  arms  limita- 
tions through  mutually  agreed  upon  reduc- 
tions of  existing  nucleso'  weapons  systems; 
and 

Whereas  the  nuclear  amis  race,  despite 
the  positive  achievements  of  the  treaty  and 
interim  agreement  signed  on  May  26,  1972. 
has  continued  its  costly  and  dangerous 
course  in  areas  not  covered  by  such  treaty 
and  interim  agreement;  and 

Whereas  research,  development,  testing, 
and  deployment  of  more  advtuaced  nuclear 
weapons  systems  continue  at  a  rising  level 
of  expenditures  by  both  tfce  United  States 
and  the  Union  oi  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
and 

Whereas  such  further  efforts  and  expendi- 
tures for  research,  development,  testing,  tmd 
deployment  of  advanced  nuclear  weapons 
systems  could  undermine  ttie  nuclear  deter- 
rent now  possessed  by  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  weaken  the  mu- 
tual confidence  of  both  nations  in  their 
abUity  to  prevent  nuclear  war;  and 

Whereas  the  negotiations  now  underway 
In  Geneva  in  connection  with  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  still  offer 
the  best  opportunity  to  conclude  further 
treaties  and  agreements  which  would  lessen 
the  possibility  of  any  nuclear  war  and  re- 
duce the  costly  and  dangerous  burden  of 
armaments  borne  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that — 

(1)  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  their  advisers  should  (a)  give  the 
highest  priority  to  conoerted  efforts  to 
achieve  treaties  and  agreements  which  will 
halt  the  nuclear  arms  race  through  reduc- 
tions of  existing  weapons  stocks  on  a  mu- 
tually agreed  upon  basis  of  overall  equality; 
and  (b)  take  such  additional  steps  as  might 
be  necessary  to  lessen  the  probability  of  nu- 
clear holocaust; 

(2)  conoerted  efforts  should  be  made  to 
achieve  restraint  on  the  part  of  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  during 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  now  in 
progress  with  regard  to  further  expenditures 
for  research,  development,  testing,  and  de- 
ployment of  all  nuclear  weapons  systems; 

(3)  inequalities  that  may  now  exist  in 
the  respective  nuclear  weapons  systems  of 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  eliminated  through  mutually 
agreed  upon  reductions  of  existing  nuclear 
weapons  systems; 

(4)  a  mutuaUy  agreed  up«n  equality  of  the 
deterrent  fca-ces  of  the  two  countries  will 
necessarily  Involve  an  overall  balance  in  their 
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respective   forces   taking   into  account   the 
following  elements,  among  others: 

(A)  quantitative  factors  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons systems  such  as  numbers  of  launchers, 
amounts  of  megatonnage,  and  numbers  of 
deliverable  warheads; 

(B)  qualitative  differences  between  nuclear 
weapons  systems  such  as  reliability,  accu- 
racy, reload  capability,  survivability,  maneu- 
verability of  warheads  and  range;  and 

(C)  geographical  factors  b«arlng  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  nuclear  weapons  systems. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
should,  and  are  hereby  urged  and  requested 
to,  (a)  maintain  regular  and  full  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  and  (b)  report  to  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  at  regular  IntervAls  on  the  prog- 
ress toward  further  arms  limitations  and 
reductions  within  the  content  of  an  assured 
deterrent  which  is  the  basis  of  our  national 
security. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  di- 
rected to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not- 
present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time  does  the  Senator  request  that  the 
quorum  call  be  had? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  On  my  time. 

The  PRESmma  officer.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislatitre  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tine  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land jrield  his  remaining  time  to  me? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Puesident,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  not  to  exceed  5  mhiutes  of 
the  time  of  the  distinguished  assistant 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Robsrt  C.  Btrd). 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express,  once 
again,  my  gratitude  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  for  making  the 
statement  which  he  has  miwie  this  morn- 
ing. It  was  brief  and  to  the  point,  and 
encompasses  the  whole  ooncept  which 
I  should  like  to  emphasize  again.  It  can- 
not be  said  too  often : 

WhUe  there  is  some  argument  about  the 
exact  number  of  times  the  iy.S.  can  destroy 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  rough  figure  is  50 
times  over.  The  Soviet  Union's  capability 
is  estimated  to  be  somewhat  less,  but  no  one 
disagrees  that  It  is  more  than  enough. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  far  more  than 
enough;  and  we  are  steadily  increasing 
our  nuclear  stockpile  of  atomic  weapons. 
I  would  hope  that  that  would  be  kept 
in  mind,  not  only  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, but  by  the  American  people  and 
also,  most  important,  the  executive 
branch  of  the  (3ovemment — the  execu- 
tive branch  In  all  areas.  I  woiUd  hope  that 
the  success  which  has  been  achieved  and 
the  progress  being  made  la  SALT  I,  and 
the  progress  being  made  In  SALT  n— 
and  progress  is  being  made — ^under  the 
leadership  of  Secretary  of  State  E^issin- 
ger  would  be  continued.  I  would  hope 
that  what  we  would  see  would  not  be 
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merely  a  limitation,  but  a  reduction  in 
arms  in  both  countries,  to  the  end  that 
the  mad  momentum  of  appropriations 
and  expenditures  for  potentially  de- 
structive purposes  could  be  turned 
around,  and  that  the  appropriations  and 
expenditures  would  be  used  for  the  ben- 
efit and  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  both 
countries. 

So  Secretary  Kissinger  has  our  good 
wishes. 

I  again  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Iia>THiAS) 
for  taking  the  lead,  as  he  has  so  often 
done,  in  this  field  as  well  as  others,  and 
hope  that  what  he  has  said  will  have 
some  effect,  because,  as  the  Senator  has 
said,  let  no  nation  make  the  mistake  that 
its  national  goal  is  affected  by  any  pres- 
ent domestic  difficulties. 


A  PROPOSAL  FOR  A  NEW  APPRO ACTH 
ON  ECX>NOMIC  FORESIGHT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  a  proposal  was 
advanced  at  the  first  meeting  of  Senators 
of  the  majority  party  on  January  24, 
and  agaia  in  the  State  of  the  Congress 
television  address  on  February  1,  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  some  in- 
strumentality to  bring  together  repre- 
sentatives of  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  with  representatives  of 
agriculture,  business,  labor,  and  other 
private  communities  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  and  doing  something  about 
areas  of  potential  national  crisis. 

This  proposal  was  discussed  with  the 
Senate  Minority  Leader  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  on  a  completely  nonpartisan  basis 
and,  together,  we  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  President  on  February  19,  1974.  On 
March  25,  the  President  wrote  to  us,  re- 
sponding affirmatively  to  our  letter  sug- 
gesting that  several  representatives  of 
the  executive  branch — Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  CSeorge  Shiiltz;  Director  of 
OMB,  Roy  L.  Ash;  Director  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council,  John  T.  Dunlop;  As- 
sistant to  the  President,  Peter  M.  Flani- 
gan;  and  Chairman  of  the  Coimcil  of 
Economic  Advisers,  Herbert  Stein — join 
in  an  initial  exploratory  meeting. 

On  April  9,  the  Senate  Democratic 
Pohcy  Committee  endorsed  the  idea  of 
the  proposed  meeting  in  a  formal  resolu- 
tion. The  House  and  Senate  leaderships 
of  both  parties  subsequently  discussed 
the  matter  and  agreed  on  the  desirability 
of  pursuing  the  matter.  An  initial  meet- 
ing has  been  called  for  April  30,  1974,  at 
10  a.m.  in  the  office  of  the  Senate  major- 
ity leader.  We  expect  that  about  a  dozen 
persons  from  the  two  Houses  and  the 
executive  branch  will  be  in  attendance. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  an  indication  of 
what  is  ahead,  I  cite  from  a  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  survey,  under  date 
of  March  1974,  a  list  of  U.S.  import  de- 
pendents as  a  percent  of  consumption  in 
1973.  We  depend  upon  imports  for  84 
percent  of  our  bauxite.  We  do  not  have 
bauxite  domestically. 

Chromium,  our  dependence  is  100  per- 
cent. Cobalt,  100  percent.  Copper,  8  per- 
cent. Iron  ore,  29  percent.  Lead,  19  per- 
cent. Manganese,  100  percent.  Mercury, 
82  percent.  Nickel.  92  percent.  Tin,  100 
percent.  Tungsten,  56  percent.  Zinc,  50 


percent.  With  respect  to  three-quarters 
of  these  critical  materials,  the  United 
States  depends  for  more  than  half  its 
needed  supplies  on  sources  outside  of  our 
coimtry.  In  many  case  we  are  100-per- 
cent dependent. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  just  a  beginning. 
At  the  present  time,  for  example,  we  im- 
port 84  percent  of  our  bauxite  needs.  The 
bauxite-producing  nations  have  been  fol- 
lowing the  example  set  by  the  OPEC 
coimtries — the  oil-producing  coimtries — 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  price 
of  bauxite. 

At  about  the  same  time,  seven  banana- 
producing  nations  got  together  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  bananas.  Certainly  we  do  not 
need  bananas  to  get  by,  but  we  do  need 
many  other  commodities  and  m-terials. 
such  as  bauxite,  copper,  iron  ore,  and  the 
like,  if  we  are  to  survive.  We  have  to 
recognize  that  we  are  a  have-not  nation 
in  respect  to  many  items. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  from  the 
oil  embargo  that  was  placed  against  us 
during  the  past  winter,  it  is  that  we  are 
vulnerable  in  other  areas,  as  well.  So  let 
us  hope  that  this  will  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  facing  up.  to  a  situation  that  we 
cannot  avoid. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  (Mr. 
Hugh  Scott)  and  I  have  discussed  the 
so-called  Paley  Commission  Report, 
which  was  issued  in  1952  and  was  a  crea- 
ture of  the  Truman  administration.  The 
Chairman  of  that  Commission  was  Mr. 
William  Paley,  chairman  of  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System. 

In  that  report,  we  find  many  things 
which  were  prophetic,  but  which  no  one 
paid  any  attention  to  at  that  time.  The 
result  is  that  we  have  suffered  and  suf- 
fered drastically. 

We  hope  that  if  this  proposal  of  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader's  and 
mine  gets  under  way,  one  of  the  people 
with  whom  we  could  establish  contact  for 
advice  and  coimsel  would  be  Mr.  William 
Paley,  because  of  his  expertise  and  be- 
cause of  the  validity  of  his  report,  which 
still  stands  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  the  Morgan 
Guaranty  survey  of  March  1974  entitled 
"Foreign  Raw  Materials:  How  Critical 
Are  They?"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  along  with  various  correspond- 
ence, statement  excerpts  and  the  Major- 
ity Policy  Committee  resolution  on  this 
matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign  Raw  Materiajls:  How  CarncAt,  Abe 
Thet? 

Over  the  past  twenty  years  a  gradual  ero- 
sion has  taken  place  in  this  country's  self- 
sufficiency  in  raw  materials.  Domestic  out- 
put of  a  broad  range  of  basic  metals  and 
minerals — quite  aside  from  oil — has  lagged 
behind  the  rise  in  consumption.  The  U.S.,  as 
a  consequence,  has  entered  a  new  era — one 
marked  by  mounting  dependency  on  foreign 
resources. 

The  U.S.,  for  example,  for  a  long  time  has 
been  completely  dependent  on  imports  for 
its  cobalt,  chromium,  manganese,  and  tin. 
Foreign  sources  last  year  supplied  84%  of 
the  bauxite  consumed  in  the  U.S.,  92%  of  the 
nickel,  and  82%  of  the  mercury.  In  the  last 
decade    alone,    reliance    <m    foreign -sourve 


tungsten  has  doubled,  and  impcx-ts  as  a  per- 
centage of  consumption  of  many  other  com- 
modities from  asbestos  to  zinc  have  shown 
sizable  Increases. 

In  some  cases — such  as  lead  and  mercurj- — 
Increasing  concern  with  industrial  pollution 
control  has  resulted  In  curtailed  domestic 
smelter  production.  In  others,  foreign  sources 
have  been  tapped  simply  because  it  is  easier 
and  cheaper.  Iron  ore  is  one  example  of 
many.  High-grade  iron  ore  can  be  brought  in 
from  Venezuela,  for  Instance,  for  several 
dollars  a  ton  less  than  low-grade  ore  can  be 
produced  In  Michigan's  Mesabl  Range. 

The  mounting  dependence  of  the  U.S  and 
other  developed  nations  on  Imported  raw 
materials  is  bringing  a  significant  chanie  in 
relations  between  consumers  and  suppliers 
Particularly  in  the  environment  of  the  re- 
cent past — featured  by  a  world-wide  bocm 
among  Industrialized  nations — producer 
countries  have  found  that  their  rich  mineral 
endowment  can  be  used  to  score  gains,  both 
economic  and  political. 

Oil.  of  course,  is  today's  most  publicized 
example.  But  many  other  commodities  have 
been  affected  in  one  way  or  another.  Prices 
have  been  raised.  Producer  nations  have  in- 
sisted that  raw  products  be  processed  to  a 
greater  degree  at  home.  And  in  many  places 
local  ownership  of  production  facilities  has 
been  increased — in  some  cases  to  lOC^v  — 
through  nationalization  and  other  govern- 
mental actlono. 

Is  there  a  possibility  of  new  cartels  similar 
to  the  one  formed  by  foreign  oil  producers? 

The  question  is  not  merely  academic.  Judg- 
ing by  the  statements  of  officials  of  some  pro- 
ducer nations.  They  have  heralded  the  dawn- 
ing of  a  new  era  of  "product  diplomacy."  Not 
unnoticed,  too.  was  the  meeting  earlier  this 
month  in  Guinea  of  seven  major  bauxite  pro- 
ducers. Press  reports  told  of  the  formation  of 
a  'bauxite  club."  but  indicated  that — for 
now,  anyway — the  gover.ments  had  decided 
against  embargo  or  price  control  moves  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  Organization  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries. 

A  key  consideration  in  all  this,  of  course,  is 
the  degree  of  concentration  of  world  mineral 
reserves.  Providence,  in  sprinkling  minerals 
around  the  earth  s  crust,  has  favored  some 
areas  in  a  lavish  way  while  scrimping  in 
others.  A  relatively  few  countries,  thus,  hold 
the  bulk  of  a  number  of  major  minerals.  {In 
the  case  of  the  US.,  even  though  abundantly 
blessed,  its  rapid — ^some  would  say  profii- 
gate — chew-up  of  minerals  has  depleted 
many  of  Its  reserves.  > 

The  pattern  of  concentration  lor  a  dozen 
key  minerals  is  shown  in  the  box  on  page  i  1 . 
It  lists  U.S.  reserves  along  with  those  of  other 
nations  which  individually  account  for  at 
least  8' ,  of  total  world  reserves. 

Examples  of  concentration:  Australia  and 
Guinea  together  are  found  to  have  more  than 
half  of  the  worlds  bauxite  reserves.  South 
Africa  alone  has  63  ""r  of  chromium  reserves 
and.  with  Southern  Rhodesia  added,  the  con- 
centration rises  to  96 a  .  Spain  has  Jtist  under 
half  of  world  mercury  reserves.  Three  coun- 
tries— Thailand,  Malaysia.  Indonesia — have 
60';  of  tin  reserves.  And  nearly  half  of  world 
reserves  of  nickel  Is  held  by  two  countries: 
New  Caledonia  and  Canada. 

Note,  however,  that  the  pattern  of  concen- 
tration shown  by  official  reserve  estimates  is 
necessarily  a  qualified  and  limited  one  Re- 
serves are  defined  as  known,  identified  de- 
posits of  mineral -bearing  rock  from  which 
minerals  can  be  extracted  profitably  with 
existing  technology  and  under  present  eco- 
nomic conditions.  New  discoveries  could 
swiftly  change  the  picture.  So,  too,  could 
new  breakthroughs  in  extractive  technology. 
(For  example,  not  long  ago  a  new  chemical 
"flotation"  method  was  developed  to  produce 
pellets  of  iron  from  low-grade  ore.  Minafele 
crude  ore  reserves  of  the  U.S.,  as  a  conse- 
quence, were  increased  by  750  million  tons 
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or  aboat  8%.)  And  under  cbanged  economic 
conditions,  and  with  upward  adjustments  In 
prices,  the  size  of  many  nations'  mineral 
reserves  would  be  significantly  altered. 

Still,  for  the  present,  concentration  of  re- 
serves would  appear  to  Indicate  that  raw- 
material  producing  nations  are  in  a  position 
to  determine  market  conditions.  In  actuality, 
however,  the  real  Bt<»7  may  be  quite  dif- 
ferent for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Among  them : 

Substitutes  can  be  foimd  and  synthetics 
developed  for  many  commodities  If  they 
should  get  too  coetly  or  scarce. 

Producing  countries  have  different  ciil- 
tural  and  historical  backgrounds  and  diverse 
political  and  economic  phlloaophles  which 
would  work  against  cohesion. 

Most  producers,  unlike  the  Arab  nations, 
lack  financial  reserves  to  squeeze  baci:  pro- 
duction without  Impairing  their  economic 
growth. 

Loss  of  sales  and  reduced  output  in  pro- 
ducer coiutrles,  where  mining  payrolls  ac- 
count for  a  large  share  of  the  work  force, 
would  quickly  bring  political  repercussions 
at  home. 

Finally,  demand  for  many  metals  and  min- 
erals can  be  expected  to  rise  unevenly  and 
In  times  of  economic  recession  actually  to 
decline.  The  coincidence  of  business-cycle 
exuberance  among  Industrialized  nations  In 
the  recent  past.  In  short,  may  well  have  been 
a  transitory  phenomenon.  A  direct  conse- 
quence could  be  a  weakening  of  producers' 
bargaining  poaition. 

This  country  haa  bufTers,  too,  against  pos- 
sible foreign  moves  to  control  prices  and 
svLppUes  of  exportable  commodities.  One  such 
buffer  la  the  nation's  stockpile  of  91  assorted 
commodltlae.  Aa  one  example,  the  U.S.  has 
about  a  ytmx'*  supply  of  bauxite  squirreled 
away,  an  amount  adequate  to  absorb  any 
shock  from  market  disruption  in  the  short 
term. 

In  April  of  last  year  the  national  stockpile 
target  level  was  lowered  to  9703  mlUlon  by 
the  Nixon  Administration — a  reduction  of 
approximately  90%.  Against  a  background 
of  the  energy  squeeze,  shortages,  and 
rising  ootnmodity  prices,  the  correctneas 
of  the  decision  to  slash  stockpiles  seems 
leaa  clear  cut  now  than  It  did  a  year 
ago.  Indeed,  aome  lawmakers  In  Congress  are 
beginning  openly  to  attack  the  decision.  An 
Issue  In  the  debate  Is  whether  the  basic  con- 
cept of  a  Btockplle  should  be  changed  from 
that  of  a  stratcsle  store  of  key  minerals  use- 
ful In  times  of  conflict  to  one  of  a  "commod- 
ity bank"  In  which  minerals  could  be  re- 
leased to  the  market  In  times  of  shortages 
and  built  up  In  times  of  reduced  world-wide 
demand. 

VjB.   mPOKT  SEFKIfBENCS 

Imports  03  a  percent  of  consumption  in  1973 

Bauxite 84 

Chromium  lOO 

Cobalt  100 

Copper 8 

Iron  ore 29 

liead _.     19 

Manganese lOO 

Mercury    82 

Nickel    92 

Tin 100 

Tungsten   S6 

Zinc 80 

WHO'S  COT  THS   MAJOB   MIHXaAI.  BXBKBVKS 

Percentage  of  world  reserves 

Bauxite: 

AustralU 30.8 

Otilnea    23.8 

United   BUtes .a 

Other  Free  World 43.0 

Commonlst  oountrtee 3. 9 

Chroaftlum: 

BepubUc  Qt  South  Africa ea.  9 

Boutbera  WJMidela 82.9 

United  SUtea — 

Other  Free  World 2.8 

Communist  oountrles 1.8 


Cobalt: 

Zaire _» 27.  5 

New  Caledonia  *  Atistrall* 27. 1 

Zambia   ,. 14.0 

United  Stotes 1.0 

Other  Free  World 8.  5 

Communist  countries 21.9 

Copper: 

United   States 22.4 

Chile    15.7 

Canada  8.9 

Other  Free  World 41.  6 

Communist  countries .. 11.4 

Iron  Ore : 

Cana4a   — 14.5 

BrazU 10.8 

United   States 3.6 

Other  Free  World 24.  5 

Communist  countries , 46.6 

Lead: 

United   ;  tates 38.9 

Canada 13.2 

Australia . 8.3 

Other  Free  World 22.  2 

Communist  countries 17.4 

Manganese : 

Gabon   15.0 

Republic  of  South  Africa—, 8.  5 

United  States . — 

Other  Free  World. .-_. 35.  0 

Communist  countries , 41.5 

Mercury : 

Spain j 49.1 

Yugoslavia   1 8.7 

United  States L 7.2 

Other  Free  World I .._  21.  9 

Commimlst    countries \. 13.2 

Kickel: 

New   Caledonia 33.3 

Canada   ► 13.6 

Cuba 9.1 

United  States . .4 

Other  Free  World 21.  9 

Communist  countries 21.6 

Tin: 

I'halland    , 33.5 

Malaysia   ,. 14.4 

Indonesia  v 13.2 

United   States .1 

Other  Free  World 21.  8 

Communist  countries 17.1 

Tungsten : 

United   States 6.4 

Other  Free  World » 16. 1 

Communist  countries , 77.5 

Zinc: 

Canada    . 26.0 

United   States 22.9 

Other  Free  World 35.9 

Communist  countries . 15.3 

Note:  Reserves  are  defined  as  known.  Iden- 
tified deposits  of  mineral-bearing  rock  from 
which  minerals  can  be  extracted  profitably 
with  existing  technology  and  under  present 
economic  coiMlltions.  Aside  from  the  U.S., 
nations  shown  are  those  which  Individually 
account  for  at  least  8%  of  total  world  re- 
serves. "Communist  Countries"  category  ex- 
cludes Yugloelavia. 

XmiNG  A  RZCTCia: 

Yet  another  buffer  Is  the  ability  to  reduce 
needs  for  Imported  commodities  by  recy- 
cling— ^"mining"  trash  dumps.  Industrial 
scrap  piles,  even  farm  refuse.  Last  year,  for 
example,  no  lees  than  15%  ctf  domestic  cop- 
per demand  was  met  from  recovered  scrap. 
Almost  half  of  domestic  consumption  of  lead 
also  came  from  the  recycllog  of  scrap.  As 
commodity  prices  have  moved  up,  more  re- 
cycling has  been  taking  place. 

In  the  longer  run,  of  course,  higher  prices 
for  foreign  commodities  would  lead  to  In- 
creased exploitation  of  domestic  resoiurces. 
Aluminum,  for  Instance,  is  the  third  most 
abundant  element  In  the  earth's  crust.  Po- 
tential domestic  resources  of  alumlniun  de- 
rived from  ores  other  than  bauxite  are  virtu- 
ally inexhaustible.  At  present,  however,  the 
catch  Is  cost;  it  Is  generally  unprofitable  at 
current  prices  to  tap  such  sources.  Tungsten 


is  another  example.  The  U.S.  has  potential 
Independence  In  tungsten — but  only  at  a 
price  (by  some  estimates,  $65  a  ton)  con- 
siderably above  that  at  which  U  Is  now  avail- 
able in  world  markets  (abovfl  >50  a  ton). 
Manganese,  available  In  vast  quantities  on 
the  ocean  floors,  is  another  mineral  in  which 
the  U.S.  could  be  self-sufficient — ^but  at  a 
price  considerably  above  the  present. 

More  attention  Is  now  being  paid  to  the 
development  of  domestic  self-sufficiency  in 
energy  as  stressed  in  President  Nixon's  "Proj- 
ect Independence."  Such  conoern  Is  bound 
to  rub  off  on  mineral  Industries  besides  oil. 
The  aluminum  Industry,  for  example,  uses 
about  4%  of  the  nation's  electricity  each 
year,  making  it  one  of  the  most  power -con- 
suming sectiors  In  the  economy.  Promising 
new  processes  are  being  develo^d  which  not 
only  wiU  produce  aluminum  with  30%  less 
power  than  before,  but  also  wUl  produce  It 
without  bauxite— using.  Instead,  clays  and 
shales  which  exist  almost  everywhere. 

Substitutions — ^for  Instance,  plastics  for 
copper  and  zinc — can  help  to  lessen  some- 
what the  need  for  scarce  commCKlltles.  (Iron- 
ically, the  substitutes  themscflves  can  run 
short;  plastics,  for  Instance,  have  a  petro- 
leum base.)  That's  been  happening,  of 
course,  in  many  products  and  Industries,  in-  ' 
eluding  the  U.S.  Treasury's  money-making 
business.  Silver  coins  have  long  since  been 
replaced  by  copper-clad— and  now  the  cop- 
per penny  itself  U  an  endangered  specie 
Rising  copper  prices  have  made  It  aU  but 
uneconomical  to  coin  the  penny  In  copper » 
The  Bureau  of  the  Mint  has  aeked  Congress 
for  permission  to  make  the  penny  out  of  alu- 
minum—at  a  saving  to  taxpayers  of  »40 
million  a  year,  owing  to  aliuainvmi's  lower 
price. 

Despite  all  this,  however.  It  seems  clear 
that  for  many  years  to  come  the  U.S  will 
need  to  depend  to  an  Important  degree  on 
imported  minerals  and  metals.  Foreign  sup- 
pliers of  such  commodities.  In  turn,  will  be 
needing  the  huge  U.S.  market  And  U.S  tech- 
nological know-how  to  make  possible  their 
own  economic  development  anfl  rising  levels 
of  living. 

Thus,  It  should  be  abundantly  evident 
that  producers  and  consumers  are  Interde- 
pendent. It  Is  to  be  hoped  th$t  It  wUl  also 
be  recognized  that  commodity  confronta- 
tions are  wasteful,  highly  dlsrtiptlve  of  effi- 
cient allocation  of  resoiirces,  and  fraueht 
with  peril  for  both  sides. 

SLIMMING  THE  STOCKRn.E 

The  nation's  stockpile  of  key  minerals  and 
metals  has  been  shrinking  slowly  but  steadily 
for  more  than  a  decade. 

The  government  had  $8.7  bfllon  of  com- 
modities stored  In  the  stockpUe  In  1962  That 
proved  to  be  the  peak;  midway  in  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration  the  decision  was  made 
to  scale  back  the  mountain  of  commodities 
Reductions  continued  in  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration, partly  as  a  way  to  enhance 
government  revenues  and  Improve  the  budget 
picture,  and  In  President  Nixon's  first  term 

Last  Aprtl,  the  Nixon  Administration  pro- 
posed a  more  drastic  slimming  down  of  the 
StockpUe.  It  suggested  to  Congress  a  new 
target  level  of  only  »702  mllMon-about  a 
tenth  of  the  «6.9  bUUon  worth  of  commodi- 
ties In  the  StockpUe  at  that  time.  One  objec- 
tive was  to  combat  inflation  by  increasing 
the  supply  of  Industrial  commodities,  some 
of  whose  prices  had  Increased  by  more  than 
30"",   In  the  previous  twelve  months.  Another 


'  If  the  price  of  copper  should  rise  above 
$1.20  a  pound  (copper  futures  contracts  in 
New  York  recently  were  quoted  around  $1.15 
a  pound)  it  would  cost  the  Treasury  more 
than  one  cent  to  make  a  penny,  according 
to  metals  experts.  Pennies  wovid  disappear 
on  a  mass  scale,  the  experts  predict,  if  the 
copper  price  should  rise  to  $1.50  a  pound. 
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consideration  was  the  decision  by  military 
analysts  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
store  three  years'  supplies  to  tide  the  nation 
over  a  war  emergency. 

Congress,  in  recent  months,  has  questioned 
the  advisability  of  a  drastic  shrinking  of  the 
Btockplle.  Lawmakers  on  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Defense  Production  feel  that  sales  from 
the  stockpile  would  not  be  of  major  signifi- 
cance in  cooling  infiation,  and  when  weighted 


against  the  future  possibility  of  foreign  em- 
bargo and  price  control  of  conxmodltles.  a 
large  stockpile  would  be  a  form  of  low-cost 
insurance  against  shortages. 

Eight  metals  account  for  the  bulk  of  the 
stockpile's  value.  Here  are  the  eight,  showing 
the  quantity  at  the  peak  level  reached  in 
1962,  the  current  size  of  the  stockpile,  and 
the  proposed  target  level  put  forth  by  the 
Nixon  Administration  In  April  1973. 


STOCKPILE  PROFILE 


At  Stockpile  peak  (Dec.  31. 
1962) 


Latest  (Dec.  31.  1973) 


Thousand 
tons 


Montlis' 
supply 


Thousand 
tons 


Months' 
supply 


New  objective 

Thousand 
tons 


Months' 
supply 


Tin 347 

Chromium 5,343 

Aluminum 1,970 

Tungsten _ 81 

Manganese 10.028 

Lead 1,386 

Zinc 1,581 

Copper. .._ 1,133 


77 
S7 

9 
141 
65 
IS 
14 

8 


231 

1,953 

457 

40 

3.705 

829 

639 

259 


SO 

17 

I 

« 

« 

4 
1 


41 
445 

0 
2 

7S1 
65 

203 
0 


Note;  Months'  supply  under  the  new  objective  is  based  on  average  consumption  per  month  in  1973. 


EUCEKFT  Fkom  Remarks  of  Senator  Mikx 
Mansfield  (D.,  Montana)  Before  the  Sen- 
ate Democratic  Conference  on  Janu- 
ary 24,  1974,  "jANtTART  1974 — 2d  Session, 
93d  Congress" 

It  would  be  my  hope,  therefore,  that  we 
will  go  beyond  the  energy  crisis  in  the  com- 
ing session  of  Congress.  The  need  Is  to  take 
a  careful  look  not  only  at  the  Immediate 
fiashlng  of  this  or  that  danger  signal  but  at 
the  whole  integrated  switchboard  of  our  na- 
tional existence. 

It  may  be  that  It  is  time  to  consider  setting 
up  some  organization  for  coordinating  our 
thinking  as  to  what  Is  more  Important  and 
what  is  less  Important  to  the  nation  and  its 
future,  for  delineating  the  durable  needs  of  a 
decent  national  survival.  Perhaps,  some  new 
and  continuing  machinery  which  brings  to- 
gether the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  for  this  purpose  and  couples 
both  with  a  cross-section  of  industry  and 
labor  and  other  areas  of  our  life  will  enable 
us  to  see  the  forest  and  not  merely  the  trees. 
Perhaps,  the  Juxtaposition  of  ideas  and  in- 
terests from  these  sources  might  help  us  to 
learn  to  cmrb  the  ingrained  tendencies  of  gov- 
ernment to  spend  vast  sums  out  of  force  of 
habit  or  for  exotic  and  wasteful  endeavors — 
whether  military  or  civilian.  Perhaps,  then, 
the  budget  can  be  better  framed  to  meet  the 
over-all  requirements  of  the  nation  for  to- 
day and  tomorrow. 

Excerpt  From  Statement  of  Senator  Mike 
Mansfieu),  Majoritt  Leader,  on  Febrtt- 
ART  1,  1974,  "State  of  the  Congress — 
1974" 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  concern  of 
the  Government  will  not  stop  with  the  energy 
shortage.  The  need  is  to  take  a  careful  look 
not  only  at  the  flashing  of  this  single  dan- 
ger signal  but  at  the  whole  Integrated  switch 
board  of  our  national  existence.  It  is  not 
enough,  for  example,  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  ^end  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
a  rescue  operation  to  keep  the  bankrupt 
Penn  Central  on  the  tracks.  We  need  to  know 
where  an  action  of  this  kind  fits  into  a  na- 
tional rail  policy;  where  that  policy,  in  turn, 
fits  into  a  total  tran^ortatlon  pattern;  where 
that  pattern,  in  turn,  fits  into  the  over-all 
requirements  of  the  nation,  today,  and  for 
the  next  decade  or  more.  In  short,  we  need 
to  think  ahead  and  begin  to  make  the  hard 
political  choices  between  what  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  nation  and  what  is  less,  be- 
tween what  is  enduring  and  what  Is  tran- 
sitOTy.  That  is  the  full  scale  by  which  gov- 
ernment intervention  in  the  nation's  econ- 
omy, when  it  must  take  place,  should  be 
measured.  Unless  we  begin  soon  to  develop 


that  scale,  the  right  hand  of  government 
will  tend  more  and  more  to  undo  or  do  over 
what  the  left  hand  has  Just  done. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  would  be  helpful 
in  this  connection  to  bring  together  on  a 
regular  basis  representatives  of  the  Executive 
Branch  and  the  Legislative  Branch  with  those 
of  industry,  labor  and  other  areas  of  our 
national  life.  The  fusion  of  ideas  and  Inter- 
ests from  these  sources  should  help  us  to 
establish'  useful  economic  yardsticks.  In  turn, 
we  may  begin  to  curb  in  some  orderly  way 
the  ingrained  tendencies  of  government  to 
spend  vast  sums  out  of  fM-ce  of  habit  or  for 
exotic  and  wasteful  endeavors — whether  mili- 
tary or  civUlan.  Perhi^MS  the  resources  of  the 
federal  government  can  then  be  used  more 
effectively  and  efficiently  to  promote  the  na- 
tional welfare.  Perhaps,  then,  the  President's 
budget — which  has  now  broken  the  $300  bil- 
lion barrier — can  be  reduced  and  better 
framed  to  meet  the  over-all  requirements  of 
the  nation  for  today  and  tomorrow. 

Office  of  the  Majoritt  Leader, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  19, 1974. 
The  PREsmxNT, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT:  It  occurs  to  us  that 
there  Is  a  need  to  look  beyond  the  current 
crisis  to  the  way  in  which  our  economic 
life  has  come  to  be  organized.  The  energy 
shortage  is  a  part,  not  the  whole  of  the  dif- 
ficulty which  confrtrnts  the  nation's  econ- 
omy. Dang»  signals  are  flashing  elsewhere 
on  the  complex  switchboard  of  our  national 
existence. 

It  is  our  thought  that  there  must  be  a 
better  way  to  deal  with  the  needs  of  our 
pec^le  than  by  Federal  intervention  and 
baU-outs  to  shore  up  faltering  parts  of  the 
economy,  mi  a  crash-basis.  The  pracUce  of 
waiting  for  the  storms  to  strike  and  then, 
hurriedly,  erecting  shelters  is  not  only  waste- 
ful and  inefficient  of  the  resources  of  the 
nation  but  Its  cumulative  effect  may  well  be 
devastating. 

There  is  a  need,  it  seems  to  us.  to  antici- 
pate and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  act  in  an 
orderly  fashion  before  the  difficulties  have 
descended  on  us.  Unless  we  have  some  syn- 
chronized and  coordinated  machinery  for 
this  purpose,  the  nation  will  be  subject  to 
a  plague  of  crises,  one  after  another,  In  the 
years  ahead.  It  is  our  suggestion,  therefore, 
that  we  consider  bringing  together  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
Branches  of  the  government  ob  a  regular 
basis  with  those  of  industry  and  labor  and 
other  areas  of  our  national  life  for  the  ptir- 
pose  of  thinking  through  our  national  needs. 


not  only  as  they  confront  us.  today,  but  as 
they  are  likely  to  be  five,  ten  or  more  years 
hence  and  how  they  are  best  to  be  met.  If 
the  government  Is  to  intervene  in  these  mat- 
ters, as  it  is  now  doing,  an  effort  ought  to 
be  made  to  put  that  Intervention,  as  far  as 
possible,  on  a  rational  and  far-sighted  basis. 
We  would  appreciate  your  reactions  to  this 
suggestion  and  would  be  prepared  to  work 
with  the  Executive  Branch  in  bringing  about 
a  concerted  consideration  of  the  proposal 
Sincerely. 

Mike  Mansfield. 

Hugh  Scott. 

The  White  House. 
Washxngton.   D.C.,  March   25.   1974. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mike:  Thank  you  for  the  thoughtful 
letter  that  you  and  Hugh  Scott  sent  me  on 
February  19.  1974  about  "the  way  in  which 
our  economic  life  has  come  to  be  organized". 
I  think  that  is  a  gocxl  way  to  put  the  ques- 
tion, which  is  not  really  how  we  solve  this 
or  that  particular  problem  but  what  kind  of 
problem-solving  system  we  have  and  need. 

Your  letter  does  seem  to  imply  a  certain 
notion  about  the  deficiency  in  the  problem- 
solving  system.  It  implies  that  the  difficulty 
is  lack  of  foresighted  and  coordmated  action 
by  Government.  One  could  take  a  different, 
although  not  necessarily  inconsistent,  view- 
namely,  that  we  have  an  excellent  problem- 
solving  system,  the  free  market,  which  is 
too  much  interfered  with  by  Government  be- 
cause people  do  not  understand  it. 

However,  I  do  not  want  to  emphasize  this 
possible  difference  now.  I  agree  that  the 
country  needs  more  responsible  and  mature 
thought  about  the  economic  system.  I  can't 
tell  from  yo\ir  letter  whether  you  are  propos- 
ing large  open  meetings  tor  this  purpose.  I 
am  afraid  that  I  believe  large  meetings  are 
not  good  for  thinking  through  anything. 
Probably  some  more  constructive  procedure 
could  be  found.  Use  might  be  made  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Productivity,  which 
includes  representatives  of  business,  labor, 
agriculture,  consumers.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, the  universities  and  the  executive 
branch,  and  which  is  accustomed  to  quiet, 
cooperative  work. 

I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  follow  up 
this  suggestion  and  see  whether  progress  can 
be  made  in  defining  the  problem  and  finding 
a  way  to  attack  It.  To  this  end  I  would  pro- 
pose that  you  and  Hugh  Scott  and  your 
House  opposite  numbers  might  meet  with 
Secretary  Shultz.  Director  Ash.  Director  Dun- 
lop,  Director  Flanlgan,  and  Chairman  Stein 
to  discuss  the  subject  further.  If  this  idea 
appeals  to  you  will  you  please  get  in  touch 
with  Secretary  Shultz  to  make  further  ar- 
rangements. 

I  hope  that  any  public  Information  about 
our  communications  will  make  clear  that 
they  do  not  assume  the  existence  of  any 
crisis  or  the  need  for  radical  changes  but 
are  only  designed  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  doing  things  better. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

Office  of  the  Majoritt  Leader. 

Washington,  D.C,  April   10,   1974. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  26th  in  response  to  our 
thoughts  about  establishing  some  instru- 
mentality to  bring  together  representatives 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
with  representatives  of  agriculture,  busi- 
ness, labor  and  other  private  communities 
for  the  purpose  of  Identifying  and  doing 
something  about  areas  of  potential  national 
crisis. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  your  cooperation 
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■nd  ftppraeUto  Um  soggMtlon  that  repre- 
aenteUvw  of  Xb»  Houm  and  Senate  meet 
with  Secretary  Shulta.  Director  Ash,  TUxvitat 
IJunlop.  Director  Flanlgan,  and  Clialnnan 
Stein  to  rtlmiM  the  subject  further. 

Tbe  Senate  Majority  PoUcy  Committee  has 
endorsed  the  propoeal  In  a  resolution,  a  copy 
of  which  la  endoeed.  The  House  and  Sen- 
ate leadership*  have  discussed  the  matter 
and  we  are  In  a^^reement  on  the  desirability 
of  pursuing  the  matter.  An  Initial  meeting 
has  been  set  up  for  AprU  30,  1874,  at  10:00 
ajn.  In  the  office  of  the  Senate  Majority 
Leader.  We  expect  that  about  four  members 
of  each  House  will  be  In  attendance.  This 
letter,  c<^>lea  of  which  are  being  sent  to 
thoee  representatives  of  the  Esecutlve  whom 
you  mentioned  In  your  communication  of 
March  as,  will  serve  as  our  Invitation  to  them 
to  attend  the  meeting. 

With  best  wishes,  we  are 
Sincerely  yours, 

xttut  Mansthxd, 

Majority  Leader, 
Httgh  Scott, 

Republican  Leader. 

Adopted     bt     Skkatx     Dcmockatic     Pouct 
CoiucriTES  Apsn.  9,  1974 

Whereas,  the  energy  shortage  has  kindled 
a  national  awareness  of  the  uncertain  sup- 
ply  of  many  raeoureea.  »ir>*t*ri«.i»  and  com- 
modlUes  vital  to  national  needs; 

Whereas,  the  energy  shortage  also  revealed 
that  the  nation  Is  not  equipped  to  provide 
a  continuing  and  Interrelated  evaluation  of 
the  status  and  availability  of  basic  resources, 
materials  and  commodities  and.  hence,  can- 
not make  tbe  most  effective  and  timely  re- 
sponse to  situations  of  adversity,  with  oonse- 
quant  detriment  to  the  national  well  being; 

Wheieaa,  the  Senato  Majority  Conference 
has  approved  T  sailersMp  efforts  to  pursue,  in 
oonoert  with  the  Senate  Bcpuldlcan  Leader- 
ship, the  ectahUahmant  of  an  i4>pn>prlate 
forum  at  the  highest  levd  of  national  life  for 
the  puijMse  of  assuring  that  national  needs 
are  fuUUled;  and 

Whereas,  the  President  has  Indicated  In  a 
letter  dated  March  25.  1B74.  to  tbe  leaders  of 
the  Senate  his  readiness  to  cooperate  In  an 
examination  of  this   question; 

The  Democratic  Policy  Committee  recom- 
mends: 

(1)  that  consideration  be  given  to  con- 
stituting a  national  instrumentality  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  Legislative 
and  Executive  Branches  and  members  of  the 
agrleultural.  Industrial,  labor  and  other 
private  oommunitles  at  the  nation; 

(2)  that  such  Instrumentality,  if  consti- 
tuted, have  the  capacity  both  to  forecast  po- 
tential areas  of  national  economic  crisis  and 
to  propose  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
such  planning  and  policy  alternatives  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  or  mitigate  any  such 
crisis:  and 

(3)  that  the  Majority  Leader,  In  concert 
with  the  Senate  Republican  Leader,  engage 
In  discussions  with  designees  of  the  House 
Leadership  and  of  the  Administration  in  pur- 
suit of  the  establishment  of  such  an  Instru- 
mentality. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  indicated  that  he 
would  jrleld. 

I  am  generally  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject matter  he  has  discussed.  I  have  not 
yet  read  in  full  and  complete  detail  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  but  we  have  been  in  contact  and 
discussion  on  this  matter  foe  some  time. 

We  hBTB  called  the  attention  of  the 
White  Hoiue  to  the  iiroposal  for  a  joint 
future  planning  effort,  and  we  have  also 
advlaed  ttie  kadera  d  tbe  other  body  of 
both  parttBi,  and  we  are  sending  some 
additional  Information  to  all  of  them 
today. 


The  White  House  has  designated  to 
work  with  the  joint  leadership  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  SHxn.TZ — 
and  I  would  assume  his  successor  when 
named — ^the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Mr.  Ash,  the 
President's  Special  Counselor,  Mr. 
Flanlgan,  his  Chief  Economic  Adviser, 
Mr.  Stein,  and  the  head  of  the  Price  Con- 
trol Council,  Mr.  John  P.  Dunlop. 

So,  while  our  proposal  Is  a  legislative- 
executive  proposal,  and  should  not  run 
coimter  to  any  citizen's  commission  or 
to  any  actions  of  foimdations  or  indus- 
try groups,  all  of  whom  we  certainly  en- 
courage in  their  endeavors,  there  is  a 
responsibility  for  Congress  and  for  the 
Executive,  and  we  expect  to  undertake  it, 
because  w^ithout  future  planning  the 
problems  are  likely  to  overwhelm  us,  as 
the  energy  crisis  threatened  to  do. 

So  I  commend  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  most  heartily  for  his  initia- 
tive, and  am  very  glad  to  be  associated 
with  his  proposal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  this  idea  has  been 
developed  on  an  entirety  nonpartisan 
basis,  with  the  full  understanding  and 
agreement  of  all  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  in  both  Houses,  and  with  an  ap- 
proach which  we  think  exemplifies  at  its 
best  an  executive-legislative  relationship 
which  we  would  like  to  see  more  of. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  2 
months  ago,  we  introduced  a  resolution 
to  begin  the  debate  here  in  the  Senate 
on  the  future  of  strategic  arms  negotia- 
tions. 

That  resolution,  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Mathias,  Senator  Manbfield,  Senator 
Javits,  and  myself,  along  with  23  other 
Senators,  sought  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port the  administration  ia  its  pursuit  of 
the  second  stage  of  strategic  arms  con- 
trol agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

However,  the  resolution  also  spelled 
out  our  view  of  the  direction  that  should 
be  pursued  in  those  negotiations  and  it 
presented  guidelines  that  both  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  might 
consider  in  seeking  to  achieve  a  SALT 
n  agreement. 

During  the  past  2  months  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  traveled  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  During  the  past  3  months  com- 
mentators have  questioned  whether  ef- 
forts to  achieve  a  new  treaty  should  be 
brought  to  a  halt  until  tbe  issue  of  im- 
peachment is  finally  concluded.  And  dur- 
ing the  past  2  months  we  have  heard 
defense  spokesmen  advocate  not  only  the 
largest  defense  budget  in  U.S.  peacetime 
history  but  also  a  panoply  of  new  and 
expensive  weai>ons  systems. 

We  would  say  to  both  the  Soviet  nego- 
tiators and  the  U.S.  negotiators  that  a 
Russian  wheat  deal  in  the  field  of  arms 
control  will  not  be  tolerated.  But  we  want 
to  emphasize  tliat  we  stand  ready,  and 
we  believe  the  American  people  stand 
ready,  to  support  an  agreement  that  re- 
flects the  mutual  Interests  of  this  Nation 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in  halting  the  nu- 
clear arms  jrace. 

We  are  here  to  state  that  our  support 
has  not  wavered  for  an  energetic  effort 
to  conclude  a  new  strategic  arms  limita- 


tion agreement.  We  are  here  to  express 
our  continued  support  of  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger's  efforts  to  negotiate  a 
limitation  agreement  that  is  aimed  at  an 
overall  balance  in  our  respective  deter- 
rents, a  balance  to  be  achieved  through 
a  reduction  of  arms.  And  we  are  here  to 
state  that  we  do  not  believe  that  domestic 
political  developments  should  be  per- 
mitted to  slow  the  process  of  arriving  at 
such  agreements. 

I  have  just  returned  from  West  Ger- 
many, and  after  discussions  with  West 
German  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  and 
with  other  West  German  leaders,  I  am 
even  more  convinced  of  ttie  desirability 
of  continuing  on  this  counse  of  mutual 
detente  in  the  area  of  strategic  su*ms. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  West  Ger- 
mans blazed  the  trail  that  we  are  fol- 
lowing. For  it  was  the  ostpolitik  of  Chan- 
cellor Brandt  that  helped  make  possible 
the  environment  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  could  come 
together  to  define  their  miAual  interests 
with  sufficient  clarity  to  produce  a  halt 
to  the  deployment  of  ABM's  and  the  first 
negotiated  limitati(»i  on  the  numbers 
of  offensive  strategic  weapons. 

Yet,  those  agreements  coastituted  only 
the  first  step  in  the  journey  toward  an 
end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

SALT  I  placed  limits  on  the  quantita- 
tive level  of  nuclear  launchers.  In  so 
doing,  it  set  boundaries  to  the  arms  race : 
but  it  did  not  call  a  full  h41t  to  the  up- 
ward progression  of  nuclear  forces  by 
either  natioti. 

We  have  seen  2  years  of  escalating  de- 
fense expenditures  both  by  this  Nation 
and  by  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  seen  2 
years  of  the  United  States  expanding  its 
nuclear  overkill  capabilities  .through  the 
MIBV'ing  of  our  offensive  weapons  sys- 
tems. And  we  have  seen  2  years  in  which 
the  Soviet  Union  was  embarked  on  its 
own  program  of  expanding  its  nuclear 
potency. 

We  stand  today  on  the  brink  of  a  new 
set  of  decisions,  decisions  on  further  de- 
fense expenditures  here  at  home  and  de- 
cisions on  the  course  of  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations abroad. 

We  are  therefore  restating  our  belief 
that  the  Nation's  Interest  and  the  Na- 
tion's security  best  reside  in  a  course  of 
restraint  in  defense  expenditures,  in  a 
course  of  further  limitations  on  the  nu- 
clear arms  race,  in  a  course  of  encour- 
agement to  the  negotiation  of  a  SALT  II 
agreement. 

We  speU  out  In  Senate  Resolution  283. 
and  which  we  have  restated  in  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  kind  of  agree- 
ment that  we  believe  would  be  in  the  in- 
terests of  preserving  our  own  security 
and  of  preserving  peace  in  the  world. 

First,  we  believe  that  it  is  In  our  in- 
terests to  achieve  an  overall  iialance  of 
deterrent  forces,  a  balance  that  is  de- 
fined neither  solely  in  terms  of  numbers 
of  missiles  nor  in  terms  of  throwweight. 
We  believe  that  equality  mtist  be  under- 
stood as  involving  the  overftU  balance  of 
forces — both  quality  and  quantity — in- 
cluding the  number  of  missile  laimchers, 
the  number  of  warheads,  the  accuracy  of 
weapons,  the  reliability  of  weaixms,  the 
range  of  weapons,  the  survivability  of 
weapons,  the  manenverabiiity  of  weap- 
ons, and  the  megatonnage  of  weapons. 
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Second,  we  believe  that  the  way  to 
reach  that  balance  is  through  a  reduc- 
tion of  existing  nuclear  weapons  systems 
rather  than  by  the  expensive  and  self- 
defeating  procreation  of  new  weapons 
systems. 

The  failure  to  instill  this  principle  in 
the  SALT  I  treaty  has  led  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
read  the  treaty  as  if  it  were  tax  code. 
Each  side  has  tried  to  drive  the  maxi- 
mum numljer  of  new  weapons  systems 
through  the  loopholes. 

Wherever  the  treaty  was  silent  on  a 
prohibition  of  a  qualitative  weapons  im- 
provement, both  nations  have  interpreted 
that  silence  as  encouragement  to  move 
forward  with  new  research,  new  develop- 
ment, and  new  deployment. 

Third,  we  believe  that  the  approach  of 
equality  through  mutual  reductions  can 
maintain  the  confidence  each  side  must 
have  in  its  deterrent  to  keep  the  process 
of  arms  reductions  in  motion  toward  a 
final  end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race.  And 
as  we  work  for  that  end,  we  urge  both 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Govern- 
ments to  exercise  mutual  restraint  in  the 
development  and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

These  are  the  goals  we  were  seeking 
when  we  introduced  this  resolution. 
These  are  the  goals  we  still  support  to- 
day. And  these  are  the  goals  that  we  be- 
Ueve  a  majority  of  the  Senate  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  support  as 
well. 


COMMUNICA'nONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  communications,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

P)tOPOSn»  SXTrPlEMENTAl.  Approphiation,  1974, 
THE  Senate  and  Archftect  of  the  Capitoi., 
Legielativx  Branch  (S.  Doc.  No.  93-78) 
A  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United   States,   transmitting  proposed   sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  ascal  year 
1974,   In   the  amount   of  $3,420,915  for   the 
Senate  and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  leg- 
islative branch  (with  accompan3ring  papers). 
Referred   to   the   Committee   on   Appropria- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Proposed       Sttpplemental       Appropriation, 
1974,  Crvn,  Service  Commission   (S    Doc 
No.  93-74) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
ye:s  1974,  in  the  amount  of  $25,200,000,  for 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Proposed  Supplemental  Appropriation,  1974, 
District  or  Colombia  (S.  Doc.  No.  93-75) 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
tlie    United    States,    transmitting    proposed 
supplemental   appropriations   for  the   fiscal 
year  1974,  In  the  amount  of  $30,702,400  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  (with  accompany- 
ing papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  atOarwX  to  be  printed. 
Proposed  Sopi^ementai.  Apfsopriation,  1974, 
Drpartment   o»  Hkaltr,   Education,   and 
WCLFARZ  (S.  Doc.  No.  93-76) 
A  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed  sup- 


plemental appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974,  in  the  amount  of  $20,000,000  for  tbe 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare ( with  tm  accompanying  paper ) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  707.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  CouncU  of  Con- 
sumer Advisers  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  to  establish  an  independent  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency,  and  to  authorize 
a  program  of  grants,  in  order  to  protect  and 
serve  the  Interests  of  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mi'.  President,  I  re- 
port the  biU  (S.  707)  to  establish  an  in- 
dependent Consumer  Protection  Agency 
to  protect  and  serve  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers, and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  file  the  written  re- 
port on  the  bill  by  April  25,  1974. 

1  further  ask  unanimous  c<»isent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  as  reported  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  Act". 

statebcent    of   findincs 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

( 1 )  Federal  agencies  administer  many  laws, 
programs,  and  activities  which  substantially 
affect  the  health,  safety,  welfare,  and  other 
interests  of  consumers. 

(2)  Federal  agencies  often  fail  to  consider 
adequately  the  Interests  of  consumers.  In 
part  because  consumers  lack  effective  repre- 
sentation before  such  agencies. 

(3)  Each  year,  as  a  result  of  this  lack  of 
effective  representotlon  before  Federal  agen- 
cies and  courts,  consumers  suffer  personal 
injury,  economic  harm,  and  other  adverse 
consequenpes  in  the  course  of  acquiring  and 
using  goods  and  services  available  in  the 
marketplace. 

(4)  A  governmental  organization  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  consumers  before  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  courts  could  help  the  agen- 
cies In  the  exercise  of  their  statutory  re- 
sponslblUtles  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  public  Interest  and  with  effective  and 
responsive  government. 

(5)  A  new  independent  Federal  agency 
should  therefore  be  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  representing  and  with  the  authority 
to  represent  the  interests  of  consumers  be- 
fore Federal  agencies  and  courts  and  for  re- 
lated purposes. 

OBCLAKATION     (V     FDRPOSX 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  declares 
that — 

( 1 )  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  protect 
and  promote  the  Interests  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  consumers  of  goods  and 
services  wMch  are  made  available  to  them 
tlirough  omnmeroe  or  which  affect  commerce 
by  establishing  an  independent  Ccmsumer 
Protection  Agency. 

(2)  It  la  the  purpose  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  to  represent  the  int««sts 
of  consumers  before  Federal  agencies  and 
courts,  receive  and  transmit  consumer  com- 
plaints, develop  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion of  interest  to  consumers,  and  perform 
other  functions  to  protect  and  promote  the 
interests  of  consumers.  The  authority  of  such 
Agency  to  carry  out  this  purpose  shall  not  be 
construed  to  supersede,  supplant,  or  replace 
the  Jurisdiction,  functions,  or  powers  of  any 


other  agency  to  discharge  its  own  statutor" 
responsibilities  according  to  law. 

(3)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  promct(  i 
protection  of  consumers  with  respect  to  the— • 

(A)  safety,  quality,  purity,  potency,  health" 
fulness,  durability,  performance,  repairabil" 
ity,  effectiveness,  dependability,  availability, 
and  cost  cf  any  real  or  personal  property  oi' 
tangible  or  intangible  goods,  services,  oi' 
credit: 

iB)  preservation  of  consumer  choice  ar.c 
a  competitive  market: 

(C)  pre-.ention  of  unfair  or  d:ceptlvc  trad< 
practices: 

(D)  maiatenance  of  truthfulness  and  fair 
ness  in  the  advertising,  promotion,  and  saUf 
by  a  producer,  distributor,  lender,  retailer,  oi 
other  supplier  of  such  property,  goods,  serv 
ices,  and  credit; 

(E)  furnishing  of  full,  accurate,  and  cleai 
Instructions,  warnings,  and  other  informa- 
tion by  any  buch  supplier  concerning  such 
property,  goods,  services,  and  credit;  and 

(F)  protection  of  the  legal  rights  and  rem 
edies  of  consumers. 

(4)  To  achieve  the  foregoing  purposes,  this 
Act  should  be  so  interpreted  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  courts  as  to  give  effect 
to  the  intent  of  Congress  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  consumers. 

DEnNmONS 

Sec.  4.  As  used  In  this  Act.  unless  the  con 
text  otherwise  requires — 

( 1 )  •"Administrator"  means  the  Adminis 
trator  of  the  Consiuner  Protection  Agency; 

(2)  "Agency"  means  the  Consumer  Pro 
tectlon  Agency: 

(3)  -agency  action"  includes  the  whole 
or  part  of  an  agency  nUe,  order,  license,  sanc- 
tion, relief,  or  the  equivalent  or  the  denial 
thereof,  or  failure  to  act; 

(4)  "agency  activity"  means  any  agency 
process,  or  any  phase  thereof,  conducted  pur- 
suant to  any  authority  or  responsibility  un- 
der law,  whether  such  process  is  formal  or  in- 
formal ; 

(5)  "agency  proceeding"  means  agency 
"rulemaking",  "adjudication",  or  "licensing  •, 
as  defined  in  section  551  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

(6)  "commerce"  means  commerce  among 
or  between  the  several  States  and  commerce 
with  foreign  nations; 

(7)  "consumer"  means  any  individual  who 
uses,  purchases,  acquires,  attempts  to  pur- 
chase or  acquire,  or  is  <^ered  or  furnished 
any  real  or  personal  property,  tangible  or  in- 
tangible goods,  services,  or"  credit  for  per- 
sonal. famUy,  or  household  purposes; 

(8)  "Federal  agency"  or  "agency"  means 
"agency"  as  defined  in  section  551  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code.  The  term  shall  include 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  and  any 
wholly  owned  Government  corporation  and, 
unless  otherwise  expresslv  provided  by  Uw, 
any  Federal  agency  established  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  but  sliaU  not  in- 
clude the  Consumer  ProtecUon  Agency; 

(9)  "Federal  court"  means  any  court  of 
the  United  States,  Including  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  any  United 
States  court  of  appeals,  any  United  States 
district  court  established  under  chapter  6 
of  tlUe  28,  United  States  Code,  the  District 
Court  of  Guam,  the  District  Court  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  the  United  SUtes  Court  of 
Claims: 

(10)  "individual"  means  a  human  being; 

(11)  "interest  of  consumers"  means  any 
health,  safety,  or  economic  concern  of  con- 
sumers involving  real  or  personal  property, 
tangible  or  intangible  goods,  services,  or 
credit,  or  the  advertising  or  other  descrip- 
tion thereof,  which  is  or  may  become  the 
subject  of  any  business,  trade,  commercial, 
or  marketplace  offer  or  transaction  affecting 
commerce,  or  which  may  be  related  to  any 
term  or  condition  of  such  offer  «r  transac- 
tion. Such  offer  or  transaction  need  not  in- 
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▼olTV  the  payment  or  promise  of  »  considera- 
tloii: 

(12)  "pcrttclpstlon"  includes  any  form  of 
Bubmlaalon; 

(13)  "person"  Includes  any  Individual, 
corporation,  partnersblp,  firm,  association, 
Institution,  or  public  or  private  organiza- 
tion other  than  a  Federal  agency: 

(14)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Colimibla,  the  C3ommonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Canal  Zone,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands;  and 

(16)  "submission"  means  participation 
through  the  presentation  or  communication 
of  relevant  evidence,  documents,  arguments, 
or  other  information. 

CONIUIUS  PBOTECnON  AGENCT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Tliere  Is  thereby  established  an 
Independent  nonregulatory  agency  of  the 
United  States  to  be  known  as  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency. 

(b)  (1)  The  Agency  shall  be  directed  and 
administered  by  an  Administrator.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  for  a  term  coterminous  with  the 
term  of  the  President,  not  to  exceed  four 
years.  The  nominee  shall  be  an  Individual 
who,  by  reaaon  of  training,  experience,  and 
attainments.  Is  especially  qualified  to  repre- 
sent independently  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers. On  the  expiration  of  his  term,  the 
Administrator  shall  continue  m  office  vmtll 
he  Is  reappointed  or  his  successor  is  ap- 
pointed and  qualifies.  The  Administrator  may 
>  be  remored  by  the  President  for  inefficiency, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office. 

(2)  All  authorities,  duties,  and  functions 
granted  to  the  Administrator  by  this  Act 
shall  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)(1)  The  functions  and  powers  of  the 
Agency  shall  be  vested  In  the  Administrator. 

(2)  The  Administrator  may  from  time  to 
time  delegate  such  of  his  functions  as  he 
deems  i4>proprlate. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shaU  exercise  all 
executive  and  administrative  functions  of 
the  Agency,  including  (A)  the  appointment 
and  supervision  of  personnel  employed  by 
the  Agency,  (B)  the  distribution  of  business 
among  such  personnel  and  among  admin- 
istrative units  of  the  Agency,  and  (C)  the 
use  and  expenditure  of  funds. 

(d)  There  shall  be  In  the  Agency  a  Dep- 
uty Admlnlstiator  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator shall  perform  such  functions  and 
duties  and  exerdae  auob  powers  as  the  Ad- 
mlnlstrater  may  preaeribe  and  shall  be  Act- 
ing AdmlnUtrator  during  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of,  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
oiBce  of,  the  Administrator. 

(e)  There  shall  be  in  the  Agency  a  Clen- 
eral  Coimsel  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Administrator.  He  shall,  subject  to  the  super- 
Tialon  and  direction  of  the  Administrator,  be 
the  chief  legal  officer  of  the  Agency  and  shall 
perform  su^  functions  and  duties  as  the 
Administrator  may  praaerlbe. 

(f )  The  Administrate  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point wlttiln  the  Agency  not  to  exceed  five 
Assistant  Administrators. 

(g)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Agency, 
while  serving  in  such  position,  may  engage 
in  any  business,  vooatlMi,  other  employment, 
or  have  any  other  tntereata,  inoonslstent  with 
hU  official  responslbillttea. 

ruMcrtoMs  or  aamms'iaAToa 

Bic.  6.  (a)  The  functions  of  the  Adminis- 
trator Shan  be  to— 

(1)  repreaent  ttaa  Interests  of  consumers 
before  Federal  a««ici«i  and  Federal  courts 
In  accordance  with  this  Act; 


(2)  receive  and  transmit  oomplalnts  from 
consumers  in  accordance  with  section  10  of 
this  Act; 

(3)  conduct,  support,  and  assist  research 
and  other  information-gatlierlng  activities 
related  to  the  interests  of  consumers  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  11  of  this  Act; 

(4)  disseminate  to  the  public  information 
of  concern  to  consumers  eonslstent  with 
section  12  of  this  Act; 

(5)  publish.  In  language  readily  under- 
standable by  consumers,  a  coiisumer  register 
which  shall  set  forth  the  time,  place,  and 
subject  matters  of  actions  by  Congress,  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  Federal  courts,  and  other 
Information  useful  to  consumers: 

(6)  encourage  private  enterprise  in  the 
promotion  and  protection  of  the  Interests 
of  consumers; 

(7)  encourage  the  application  and  use  of 
new  technology.  Including  patents  and  In- 
ventions, for  the  promotion  and  protection 
of  the  interests  of  consumeie; 

(8)  encourage  the  adoption  and  expansion 
of  effective  consumer  education  programs; 

(9)  inform  the  appropriate  committees 
and  Members  of  Congress  of  the  activities  of 
the  Agency  and  testify,  when  asked  or  on  his 
own  initiative,  before  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress on  matters  affecting  tihe  interests  of 
consumers; 

(10)  encourage  meaningful  participation 
by  consumers  in  the  activities  of  the  Agency; 

(11)  encourage  the  development  of  in- 
formal dispute  settlement  procedures  Involv- 
ing consumers:  Provided,  That  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  not  Intervene  oi  participate  in 
any  agency  or  judicial  proceeding  or  activity 
directly  concerning  a  labor  dispute  within 
the  meaning  of  section  13  of  the  Norrls-La 
Ouardla  Act  (29  U.S.C.  113)  or  a  labor-man- 
agement contract  within  the  ecope  of  section 
301  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act, 
1947  (29  U.S.C.  185) ;  and 

(12)  perform  such  other  related  activities 
as  he  deems  necessary  for  the  effective  fulfill- 
ment of  his  duties  and  functions. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  prepare  and 
submit  simultaneously  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President,  not  later  than  April  1  of  each 
year  beginning  April  1,  1976,  an  annual  re- 
port, which  shall  Include — 

( 1 )  the  activities  of  the  Agency,  including 
its  representation  of  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers before  Federal  agencies  and  Federal 
courts; 

(2)  the  major  Federal  agency  actions  and 
Federal  court  decisions  affecting  the  Interests 
of  consumers; 

(3)  the  assistance  given  the  Agency  by 
other  Federal  agencies  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

(4)  the  performance  of  Inderal  agencies 
and  the  adequacy  of  their  resources  in  en- 
forcing consumer  protection  laws  and  In  oth- 
erwise protecting  the  interests  of  consumers, 
and  the  prospective  results  of  alternative  con- 
sumer protection  programs; 

(6)  the  appropriation  by  Obngress  for  the 
Agency,  the  distribution  of  appropriated 
funds  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  a  gen- 
eral estimate  of  the  resource  requirements  of 
the  Agency  for  each  of  the  aext  three  fiscal 
years;  and 

(6)  the  extent  of  participation  by  consum- 
ers and  the  effectiveness  of  representation  of 
ccmsumers  before  Federal  agancles,  together 
with  recommendations  for  oew  legislation, 
new  budget  authority  for  the  Agency,  and 
administrative  actions  to  deal  with  problems 
discussed  in  the  report,  to  protect  and  rep- 
resent the  interests  of  consumers  va.an  ef- 
fectively, and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(c)(1)  Whenever  the  Administrator  sub- 
mits any  budget  estimate  or  request  to  the 
President  or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  he  shall  concurrently  transmit  a 
copy  of  that  estimate  or  requf  st  to  the  Con- 
greaa. 


(2)  Whenever  the  Administrator  submits 
any  legislative  recommendations,  or  testi- 
mony, or  comments  on  legislation  to  the 
President  or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  he  shall  concurrently  transmit  a 
copy  thereof  to  the  Congress.  No  officer  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  shall  have  any 
authority  to  require  nor  shaB  require  the 
Administrator  to  submit  his  legislative  rec- 
ommendations, or  testimony,  or  comments  on 
legislation,  to  any  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  for  approval,  comments,  or  re- 
view, prior  to  the  submission  of  such  recom- 
mendations, testimony,  or  comments  to  the 
Congress. 

REPRESENTATION    OF    CONSUME*    INTERESTS 
BEFORE    FEDERAL   AGENCIES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Whenever  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  the  result  of  any  Federal 
agency  proceeding  which  Is  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  563,  564,  B56,  or  567  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  ad- 
ministrative procedure,  or  whiph  involves  a 
hearing  pursuant  to  the  administrative  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  any  other  statute, 
regulation,  or  practice,  or  which  Is  conducted 
on  the  record  after  opportunity  for  an  agency 
hearing,  or  with  public  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  comment,  may  substantially  affect 
the  interests  of  consumers,  he  may  Intervene 
as  of  right  as  a  party  or  otherwise  participate 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  interests 
of  consumers  in  such  proceeding.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  comply  with  af  ency  statutes 
and  rules  of  procedure  of  geaeral  appllca- 
bUlty  governing  (1)  Intervention  or  partici- 
pation In  such  proceeding  and  (2)  the  con- 
duct of  such  proceeding.  In  any  such  pro- 
ceeding, the  Administrator  shall  refrain  from 
Intervening  as  a  party,  unless  he  determines 
that  such  Intervention  Is  neceaeary  to  repre- 
sent adequately  an  Interest  of  consimiers. 
The  Intervention  of  the  Admlnlatrator  In  any 
such  proceeding  shall  not  affect  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Federal  agency  conducting  such 
proceeding  to  assure  procedural  fairness  to 
all  parties  thereto. 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  Federal  agency 
proceeding  not  covered  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  or  any  other  Federal  agency 
activity,  which  the  Administrator  determines 
may  substantially  affect  the  interest  of  con- 
sumers, the  Administrator  nuly  participate 
by  presenting  written  or  oral  submissions, 
and  the  Federal  agency  shall  give  full  consid- 
eration to  such  submissions  of  the  Adminis- 
trator. Such  submissions  shall  be  presented 
in  an  orderly  manner  and  witibout  causing 
undue  delay. 

(c)  Each  Federal  agency  shall  review  its 
rules  of  procedure  of  general  applicability, 
and,  after  consultation  with  the  Administra- 
tor, issue  any  additional  rules  which  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  Atlmlnistra tor's 
orderly  Intervention  or  participation  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section,  in  ite  proceedings 
and  activities  which  may  substantially  af- 
fect the  Interest  of  consumers.  Such  addi- 
tional rules  shall  be  published  in  proposed 
and  final  form  in  the  Federal  Ilegister. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  it  would  be  In  the  Interest  of  con- 
sumers to  do  so,  he  may  request  or  petition 
any  Federal  agency  to  initiate  a  proceeding 
or  activity  of  such  agency.  If  such  agency 
falls  so  to  act  in  any  civil  matter.  It  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Administrator  in  writing 
of  the  reasons  therefor  and  such  notice  shall 
be  a  matter  of  public  record. 

(e)  In  any  Federal  agency  proceeding  car 
activity  in  which  he  is  intervening  or  par- 
ticipating, the  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  request  the  Federal  agency  to  iasue  such 
orders  as  are  appropriate  under  the  agency's 
rules  of  practice  and  procedure  consistent 
with  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  the  summoning  of  witeeasee,  copy- 
ing of  dociuients.  papers,  and  records,  pro- 
duction of  boolcs  and  papers,  and  submission 
of    Informaticm    In    writing.    Such    Federal 
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agency  shall  issue  such  orders  unless  it  rea- 
sonably determines  that  any  such  order  re- 
quested is  not  relevant  to  the  matter  at 
Issue,  would  be  unnecessarily  burdensome  to 
the  person  specified,  or  would  unduly  Inter- 
fere with  such  Federal  agency's  discharge  of 
Its  own  statutory  responsibilities. 

(f )  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  rep- 
resent an  Interest  of  consumers  which  Is  pre- 
sented to  him  for  his  consideration  upon 
petition  In  writing  by  a  substantial  number 
of  persons  or  by  any  organization  which  In- 
cludes a  substantial  number  of  persons.  The 
Administrator  shall  notify  the  principal  spon- 
sors of  any  such  petition  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  receipt  of  any  such  petition  of  the 
action  taken  or  Intended  to  be  taken  by 
him  with  respect  to  the  Interest  of  consum- 
ers presented  In  such  petition.  If  the  Admin- 
istrator declines  or  is  luiable  to  represent 
such  Interest,  he  shall  notify  such  sponsors 
and  shall  state  his  reasons  therefor. 

JT7DICIAI,    KCVKVV 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  have 
standing  to  obtain,  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law,  judicial  review  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  action  reviewable  under  law.  The 
Administrator  may  Intervene  as  of  right  as 
a  party  or  otherwise  participate  in  any  civil 
proceeding  in  a  Federal  court  which  involves 
the  review  or  enforcement  of  a  Federal 
agency  action  If  he  .  determines  that  such 
action  substantially  affects  the  interests  of 
consumers  and  he  intervened  or  participated 
in  the  Federal  agency  proceeding  or  activity 
out  of  which  such  court  proceeding  arises; 
or  where  he  did  not  so  Intervene  or  partici- 
pate, unless  the  court  determines  that  Inter- 
vention or  participation  under  this  subpara- 
graph would  adversely  affect  the  Interests 
of  justice. 

(b)  Before  instituting  a  proceeding  in  a 
Federal  court  to  obtain  review  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  action  where  he  did  not  inter- 
vene or  participate  in  the  agency  proceed- 
ing or  ac^vlty  out  of  which  such  action 
arose,  the  Administrator  shall  file,  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law,  a  petition  before 
such  agency  for  rehearing  or  reconsidera- 
tion if  a  petition  for  rehearing  or  recon- 
sideration is  authorized  by  law  of  any  person. 
Such  agency  shall  act  upon  such  petition 
within  60  days,  except  where  otherwise  ex- 
pressly provided  by  statute. 

(c)  The  participation  of  the  Administra- 
tor in  a  proceeding  for  judicial  review  of  a 
Federal  agency  action  shall  not  alter  or  af- 
fect the  scope  of  review  otherwise  applicable 
to  such  agency  action. 

Nonca 
Sec.  9.  (a)  Each  Federal  agency  consider- 
ing any  action  which  may  substantially  af- 
fect an  Interest  of  consumers  shall,  upon  re- 
quest by  the  Administrator,  notify  him  of 
any  proceeding  or  activity  at  such  time  as 
public  notice  Is  given. 

(b)  Each  Federal  agency  considering  any 
action  which  may  substantially  affect  an 
interest  of  consumers  shall,  upon  specific  re- 
quest by  the  Administrator,  promptly  pro- 
vide him — 

(1)  a  brief  status  report  which  shall  con- 
tain a  statement  of  the  subject  at  Issue  and 
a  summary  of  proposed  measures  concerning 
such  subject;  and 

(2)  such  other  relevant  notice  and  infor- 
mation, the  provision  of  which  would  not  be 
unreasonably  burdensome  to  the  agency  and 
which  would  facilitate  the  Administrator's 
timely  and  effective  participation  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  title. 

(c)  Notmng  In  this  section  shall  affect  the 
authority  or  obUgations  of  the  Administrator 
or  any  Federal  agency  under  section  11(c) 
of  this  Act. 

coNsmcxa  cokplatnts 
Sac.  10.  (a)   Whanaver  the  Administrator 
receives  fromi  any  person  any  algned  <iom- 
plalnt  or  other  Information  which  discloses — 


(1)  an  apparent  violation  of  law.  agency 
rule  or  order,  or  a  judgment,  decree,  or  order 
of  a  State  or  Federal  court  relating  to  an  in- 
terest of  consumers;  or 

(2)  a  commercial,  trade,  or  other  practice 
which  is  detrimental  to  an  Interest  of  con- 
sumers; 

he  shall,  unless  he  determines  that  such  com- 
plaint or  information  is  frivolous,  promptly 
transmit  such  complaint  or  information  to 
any  Federal,  State,  or  local  agency  which 
has  the  authority  to  enforce  any  relevant 
law  or  to  take  appropriate  action.  Federal 
agencies  shall  keep  the  Administrator  in- 
formed to  the  greatest  practicable  extent 
of  any  action  which  they  are  taking  on  com- 
plaints transmitted  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

(b)  The  Agency  shall  promptly  notify  pro- 
ducers, distributors,  retailers,  lenders,  or  sup- 
pliers of  goods  and  services  of  all  complaints 
of  any  significance  concerning  them  received 
or  developed  under  this  section  unless  the 
Administrator  determines  that  to  do  so  is 
likely  to  prejudice  or  impede  an  action,  in- 
vestigation, or  prosecution  concerning  an  al- 
leged violation  of  law. 

(c)  The  Agency  shall  maintain  a  public 
document  room  containing,  for  public  in- 
spection and  copying  (without  charge  or  at 
a  reasonable  charge,  not  to  exceed  cost), 
an  up-to-date  listing  erf  all  signed  consumer 
complaints  of  any  significance  which  the 
Agency  has  received,  arranged  in  meaning- 
ful and  useful  categories,  together  with  an- 
notations of  actions  taken  in  response  there- 
to. Unless  the  Administrator,  for  good  cause, 
determines  not  to  make  any  specific  com- 
plaint avaUable,  complaints  listed  shall  be 
made  available  for  public  inspection  and 
copying :  Provided,  That — 

( 1 )  tt*e  complainant's  identity  is  protected 
when  he  has  requested  confidentiality; 

(2)  the  party  complained  against  has  had 
a  reasonable  time  to  comment  on  such  com- 
plaint and  such  comment,  when  received,  is 
displayed  together  with  the  complaint;  and 

(3)  the  agency  to  which  the  complaint  has 
been  referred  has  had  a  reasonable  time  to 
notify  the  Administrator  what  action,  if  any, 
it  Intends  to  take  with  reject  to  the  com- 
plaint. 

INFORMATION   GATHEXIKO 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  conduct,  support,  and  assist  research, 
studies,  plans,  investigations,  conferences, 
demonstration  projects,  and  surveys  concern- 
ing the  interests  of  consumers. 

(b)(1)  In  exercising  the  authority  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized,  to  the  extent  required  to 
protect  the  health  or  safety  of  consumers  or 
to  discover  consumer  fraud  or  other  uncon- 
scionable conduct  detrimental  to  an  Interest 
of  consumers,  to  obtain  data  by  requiring  any 
person  engaged  m  a  trade,  business,  or  indus- 
try which  substantially  affects  interstate 
commerce  and  whose  activities  he  deter- 
mines may  substantially  affect  an  interest  of 
consumers,  by  general  or  specific  order  set- 
ting forth  with  particularity  the  consumer 
interest  involved  and  the  purpooes  for  which 
the  information  is  sought,  to  file  with  him  a 
report  or  answers  in  writing  to  specific  ques- 
tions concerning  such  activities  and  other  re- 
lated information.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph 
shall  l>e  construed  to  authorize  the  inspec- 
tion or  copying  of  documents,  papers,  books, 
or  records,  or  to  compel  the  attendance  of  any  ' 
person.  Nor  shall  anything  in  this  subsection 
require  the  disclosure  of  Information  which 
would  violate  any  relationship  privileged  ac- 
cording to  law.  Any  such  reports  or  answers 
shall  be  made  under  oath,  or  otherwise  as  the 
Administrator  may  prescribe,  and  shall  be 
filed  with  him  within  such  reasonable  period 
as  he  may  prescribe.  Any  district  court  of  the 
United  SUtes  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  such  person  is  found,  or  haa  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  shall  Issue  an  ordv, 
on  conditions  and  with  such  apportionment 


of  costs  as  it  deems  just,  requiring  compile 
ance  with  a  valid  order  of  the  Administrator , 
upon  petition  by  the  Administrator  or  on  ii 
motion  to  quash,  upon  the  Administrator 'a 
carrying  the  burden  of  proving  in  court  tha' 
such  order  is  for  Information  that  substant 
tially  affects  the  health  or  safety  of  consumi 
ers  or  is  necessary  In  the  discovery  of  con* 
sumer   fraud  or  other  unconscionable  con  ■ 
duct  detrimentai  to  an  Interest  of  consume 
ers,  and  is  relevant  to  the  purposes  for  whlct . 
the  Information  is  sought,  unless  the  persor, 
to  whom  the  interrogatory  Is  addressed  show!  i 
that  answering  such  interrogatory  will  be  un- 
necessarily  or  excessively  burdensome.  Whem 
applicable,    chapter    36    of    title    44,    Uuite(i 
States  Code,  shall  govern  requests  for  report! ; 
under  this  subsection  In  the  manner  In  whlcl 
Independent  Federal  regulatory  agencies  arc 
subject  to  its  provisions. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  not  ex£rcis<! 
the  authority  under  paragraph  (1)  of  lhi!i 
subsection  if  the  Information  sought  (A)  i! 
avaUable  as  a  matter  of  public  record;  (B) 
can  be  obtained  from  another  Federal  agen^ 
cy  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  seC' 
tion;  or  (C)  is  for  use  In  connection  wltl 
his  Intervention  In  any  pending  agency  pro- 
ceeding against  the  person  to  whom  the  in- 
terrogatory Is  addressed. 

(c)  Upon  wTltten  request  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, each  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  allow  access  to  all  documents 
papers,  and  records  in  its  possession  whlcb 
the  Administrator  deems  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  his  functions  and  to  furnish 
at  cost  copies  of  specmed  documents,  papers] 
and  records.  Notwithstanding  this  subsection, 
a  Federal  agenc>-  may  deny  the  Administrator 
access  to  and  copies  of — 

(1)  information  classified  in  the  interest 
of  national  defense  or  national  security  by 
an  individual  authorized  to  classify  such  In-j 
formation  under  the  terms  of  Executive  Or -I 
der  10501  of  November  5,  1953,  and  Executive! 
Order  11652  of  March  10,  1972.  or  any  orders 
amending  or  superseding  such  orders,  and! 
restricted  data  whoee  dissemination  is  con-l 
trolled  pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Enerev  Act 
(42U.S.C.  2011etseq.); 

(2)  policy  and  prosecutorial  recommenda- 
tions by  agency  personnel  Intended  for  In- 
ternal agency  use  only; 

(3)  information  concerning  routine  execu- 
tive and  administrative  functions  that  are 
not  otherwise  a  matter  of  public  record: 

( 4 )  personnel  and  medical  files  and  similar 
files  the  disclosure  of  which  would  con- 
stitute a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  per- 
sonal privacy; 

(6)  Information  which  such  agency  is  ex- 
pressly prohibited  by  law  from  disclosing  to 
another  Federal  agency;  and 

(6)  trade  secrets  and  commercial  or  fi- 
nancial information  described  in  subsection 
(b)  (4)  of  section  552  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code — 

(A)  obtained  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  by  a  Federal  agency,  if  the  agency 
had  agreed  to  treat  and  has  treated  such 
information  as  privileged  or  confidential  and 
states  In  writing  to  the  Administrator  that, 
taking  into  aocoimt  the  nature  of  the  as- 
surances given,  the  character  of  tlie  informa- 
tion requested,  and  the  stated  purpose  for 
which  access  is  sought,  to  permit  such  access 
would  constitute  a  breach  of  faith  by  the 
agency;  or 

(B)  obtained  subsequent  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  by  a  Federal  agency,  if  such 
agency  has  agreed  in  writing  as  a  condition 
of  receipt  to  treat  such  Information  as  privi- 
leged or  confidential,  on  the  basis  of  his  rea- 
sonable determination  set  forth  in  writing 
that  such  information  was  not  obtainable 
without  such  an  agreement  and  that  failure 
to  obtain  such  information  would  seriously 
impair  the  carrying  out  of  the  agency's  pro- 
gram, and  access  to  which  Is  Itkely  to  cause 
substantial  competitive  injury  to  the  person 
who  provided  the  Information. 
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Before  granting  the  Administrator  access 
to  any  such  trade  secrets  and  commercial 
or  financial  Information,  the  agency  shall 
notify  the  person  who  provided  such  in- 
formation of  Its  Intention  to  do  so  and  the 
reasons  therefor,  and  shall  afford  such  per- 
AOD  a  reasonable  opportunity,  not  to  exceed 
10  days,  to  comment  or  seek  Injunctive  re- 
lief. Where  access  to  Information  Is  denied 
to  the  Administrator  by  a  Federal  agency 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  the  head  of  the 
agency  and  the  Administrator  shall  seek  to 
find  a  means  of  proytdtng  the  Information 
in  such  other  form,  or  under  such  condi- 
tions, as  will  meet  the  agency's  objections, 
(d)  Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7213  of  Utle  26,  United  States  Code, 
nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
providing  for  or  authorizing  any  Federal 
agency  to  divulge  or  to  make  known  In  any 
manner  whatever  to  the  Administrator  the 
amount  or  source  of  Income,  profits,  losses, 
expenditures,  or  any  particular  thereof,  set 
forth  or  disclosed  solely  In  any  income  re- 
turn, or  to  permit  any  Federal  Income  tax 
return  filed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  or  copy  thereof, 
or  any  book  containing  any  abstracts  or  par- 
tlculeuv  thereof,  to  be  seen  or  examined  by 
the  Administrator. 

INTOKMATION  DI8CL08UKE 

Skc.  12.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized, subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, to  disclose  to  the  public  or  any  member 
thereof  so  much  of  the  Information  subject 
to  his  control  as  he  determines  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Administrator  or  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Agency  shall  not  disclose 
any  information  which  has  been  obtained 
from  a  Federal  agency  or  as  a  result  of 
access  to  its  records  where  such  agency  has 
specified  that  such  Information  Is  exempted 
from  disclosure  under  section  562  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  applicable 
Federal  statute,  and  should  not  be  disclosed. 
If  such  agency  has  specified  that  Information 
Is  exempted  from  required  disclosure,  but 
that  It  may  be  disclosed  In  accordance  with 
a  particular  form  or  manner  of  disclosure 
which  such  agency  has  prescribed,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  follow  such  form  and 
manner. 

(c)  The  Administrator  or  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Agency  shall  not  disclose 
any  trade  secret  or  other  confidential  btisl- 
ness  lnfi»in«tlon  described  by  section  1905 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  which  It  ob- 
tained other  than  pursuant  to  section  11(c) 
of  this  Act,  except  that  such  information  may 
be  disclosed  <1)  to  the  public  only  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  It  necessary  to  protect 
health  or  safety;  and  (2)  in  a  manner  de- 
signed to  preserve  oonfldentlaUy,  to  duly 
authorized  committees  of  the  Congress,  to 
courts  and  Federal  agencies  In  representing 
the  Interests  of  consumers,  and  to  other  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Agency  or  other 
FederfU  officials  concerned  with  the  subject 
matter  in  Issue. 

(d)  In  the  release  of  Information  to  the 
public,  the  Administrator  shall  take  all  rea- 
sonable maasures  to  assiire  that  such  infor- 
mation Is  accurate  and  not  misleading  or  in- 
oon^dete.  If  such  information  is  Inaccurate, 
mlaleadlng,  or  incomplete,  the  Administrator 
shall  promptly  issue  a  retraction,  take  such 
other  reasonable  action  to  correct  any  error, 
or  release  algniflcant  additional  Information 
which  is  likely  to  affect  the  accuracy  or  com- 
pleteness of  information  previously  released. 
Where  the  release  of  Information  is  likely  to 
cause  substantial  injxu^  to  the  reputation  or 
goodwill  of  a  person  or  company,  or  its  prod- 
ucts or  aervloes,  the  Administrator  shall 
notify  such  person  or  company  of  the  in- 
formation to  be  released  and  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  oomnMat  or  Injunctive  relief, 
unless  Immedlats  lelasas  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  health  or  safety  of  the  public. 


(e)  In  the  release  of  information  which 
discloses  names  of  products  or  services,  the 
Administrator  shall — 

(1)  make  clear  that  all  products  of  a 
competitive  nature  have  not  been  compared, 
if  such  is  the  case; 

(2)  make  clear  that  thsre  U  no  Intent 
or  purpose  to  rate  products  compared  over 
those  not  compared  or  to  imply  that  those 
compared  are  superior  of  preferable  In 
quality  to  those  not  compared;  and 

(3)  not  Indicate  expressly  that  one  prod- 
uct is  a  better  buy  than  any  other  product. 

(f)  In  any  suit  against  the  Administrator 
to  obtain  information  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  562  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  where  the  sole  basis  for  the  refusal  to 
produce  the  information  is  that  another  Fed- 
eral agency  has  specified  that  the  documents 
not  be  disclosed  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  other  Federal  agency  sh^l  be  substituted 
as  the  defendant,  and  the  Administrator 
shall  thereafter  have  no  duty  to  defend  such 
suit. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized, in  carrying  out  his  function  imder  this 
Act,  to — 

(1)  determine  the  quallftcations  of,  ap- 
point, assign  the  duties  of,  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of,  In  accordance  with  civil  service 
and  classification  laws,  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees, including  attorneys,  as  are  necessary 
to  perform  the  functions  vested  in  him; 

(2)  employ  experts,  expert  witnesses,  and 
consultants  In  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  and  to  com- 
pensate such  persons  at  rates  not  In  excess 
of  the  maximum  daily  rats  prescribed  for 
GS-18  under  section  6332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  each  day  they  are  so  em- 
ployed; 

(3)  appoint  advisory  committees  composed 
of  such  private  citizens  and  officials  of  Fed- 
ersJ,  State,  and  local  governments  as  he 
deems  desirable  to  advise  him,  and  to  com- 
pensate such  persons,  other  than  those  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government,  at  rates 
not  in  excess  of  the  maxlcium  dally  rate 
prescribed  for  GS-18  under  section  5332  of 
title  5,  United  States  Cods,  for  each  day 
they  are  engaged  in  the  actual  performance 
of  their  duties  as  members  of  a  committee 
and  to  pay  such  persons  traf  el  expenses  and 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at  rates  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code :  Provided,  That  all  meetings  of 
such  committees  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
and  Interested  persons  shall  be  permitted  to 
attend,  appear  before,  or  file  statements  with 
any  advisory  committee,  subject  to  such  rea- 
sonable rules  or  regulations  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  prescribe; 

(4)  promulgate  such  rules,  regulations, 
and  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  vested  In  him  and  to 
delegate  authority  for  the  performance  of 
any  such  function  only  to  aay  officer  or  em- 
ployee under  his  direction  and  supervision; 

(5)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, personnel,  and  facilities  of  Federal, 
State,  regional,  local,  and  private  agencies 
and  instrumentalities,  with  or  without  re- 
imbursement therefor,  and  t«  transfer  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  to  Federal, 
State,  regional,  local,  and  private  agencies 
and  instrumentalities  as  reimbursement  for 
utilization  of  such  services,  personnel,  and 
facilities; 

(8)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  except  where  such  "Eervlces  involve 
administrative  proceedings.  Investigations,  or 
enforcement  powers,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,   as  amended    (31   U.S.C.  666); 

(7)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be 
judicially  noticed.  The  provisions  of  section 
70S  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall 
apply  to  the  use  of  the  seal,  after  its  adop- 


tion and  publication  In  the  Federal  Register, 
except  as  authorized  under  rtiles  or  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  AdmlnlstBator; 

(8)  establish  such  regional  offices  as  the 
Administrator  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  serve  the  Interests  of  consumers; 

(9)  conduct  conferences  and  hearings  and 
otherwise  secure  data  and  expressions  of 
opinion; 

(10)  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  services,  money  or  property,  real, 
personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible, 
except  that  the  acceptance  of  donations  of 
services  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (6)  of  this  section; 

(11)  without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C. 
5),  enter  into  contracts,  leasts,  cooperative 
agreements,  or  other  transactions  with  any 
public  agency  or  instrumentality  or  with 
any  person; 

(12)  designate  representatives  to  serve  or 
assist  on  such  committees  as  he  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  to  maintain  effective 
liaison  with  Federal  agencies  and  with  State 
and  local  agencies  carrying  out  programs  and 
activities  related  to  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers; and 

(13)  perform  such  other  administrative 
activities  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ef- 
fective fulfillment  of  his  duties  and  func- 
tions. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish 
the  Administrator  with  such  ofiSces  through- 
out the  United  States  as  are  necessary  to 
the  proper  execution  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Agency,  together  with  such  e<iulpment,  sup- 
plies, and  services  as  are  necessary,  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  Is  authorized  to  furnish  to  any 
other  Federal  agency.  1 

GENERAL  I 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be 
construed  to  prohibit  the  Administrator 
from  communicating  with  Vederal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  and  court*  at  any  time 
and  in  any  manner  consistent  with  the  law. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  be  construed 
to  limit  the  discretion  of  any  Federal  agency 
or  court,  within  its  authority,  to  grant  the 
Administrator  additional  participation  lu 
any  proceeding  or  activity,  to  tfce  extent  that 
such  additional  partlcii>atlon  may  not  be  a^ 
of  right,  or  provide  additional  notice  to 
the  Administrator  concerning  any  agency 
proceeding  or  activity. 

(c)  Appearances  by  the  Agency  under  this 
Act  shall  be  in  its  own  name  and  shall  be 
made  by  qualified  representatives  pxirsuant 
to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  be  repre- 
sented by  attorneys  designated  by  him.  The 
Department  of  Justice  shall  represent  the 
Administrator  in  all  court  proceedings  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  or  otherwise,  except 
that  in  any  case  In  which  the  Administrator 
seeks  to  challenge  eji  agency  action  or  any 
part  thereof  by  Intervention  or  by  invoking 
judicial  review,  or  In  which  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  representing  or  m^y  represent  a 
department,  agency,  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  whose  Interests  conflict 
with  those  of  the  Administrator,  then  the 
Administrator  may  be  represented  by  attor- 
neys he  designates  for  such  purpose.  Unless 
the  Attorney  General  notifies  the  Adminis- 
trator within  a  reasonable  time  that  he  will 
represent  the  Administrator,  such  repre- 
sentation may  be  made  by  attorneys  desig- 
nated by  the  Administrator.  lit  all  litigation 
In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
the  Solicitor  General  shall  represent  the 
Administrator;  except  that  in  any  case  in 
which  the  Solicitor  General  IS  representing 
a  department,  agency,  officer,  dr  employee  of 
the  United  States  whose  interests  conflict 
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with  those  of  the  Administrator,  then  the 
Administrator  may  be  represented  by  attor- 
neys he  designates  for  such  purpose.  In  any 
court  proceeding  in  which  the  Department 
of  Justice  or  the  Solicitor  General  is  repre- 
senting the  Administrator,  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  Solicitor  General,  as  appro- 
priate, shall  consult  with  the  Administrator 
concerning  the  most  effective  means  of  rep- 
resenting the  interest  of  consumers  in  such 
proceedings.  Upon  the  written  request  of 
the  Administrator,  the  Attorney  General  or 
the  Solicitor  General  shall  advise  the  court 
of  any  substantial  policy  disagreements  with 
the  Administrator  concerning  the  interest 
of  consumers. 

(e)  (1)  No  act  or  omission  by  the  Admin- 
istrator or  any  Federal  agency  relating  to  the 
Administrator's  authority  under  sections  7, 
9,  10,  11,  and  12  of  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
validity  of  any  agency  action  or  be  subject 
to  judicial  review:   Provided,  That 

(A)  the  Administrator  may  obtain  judicial 
review  to  enforce  his  authority  under  sections 
7,  9,  and  11  of  this  Act:  Protjded,  That  he 
may  obtain  Judicial  review  of  the  Federal 
agency  determination  under  section  7(e)  of 
this  Act  only  after  final  agency  action  and 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  determination 
affected  the  validity  of  such  action; 

(B)  a  party  to  any  agency  proceeding  or  a 
participant  In  any  agency  activity  m  which 
the  Administrator  Intervened  or  participated 
may,  where  Judicial  review  of  the  final  agency 
action  Is  otherwise  accorded  by  law,  obtain 
judicial  review  following  such  final  agency 
action  on  the  ground  that  the  Administra- 
tor's intervention  or  participation  resulted 
in  prejudicial  error  to  such  party  or  par- 
ticipant based  on  the  record  viewed  as  a 
whole;  and 

(C)  any  person  who  is  substantially  and 
adversely  affected  by  the  Administrator's  ac- 
tion pursuant  to  section  7(e),  11(b),  or  12 
of  this  Act  may  obtain  judicial  review,  unless 
the  court  determines  that  such  Judicial  re- 
view would  be  detrimental  to  the  Interests 
of  justice. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
a  determination  by  the  Administrator  that 
the  result  of  any  agency  proceeding  or  activ- 
ity may  substantially  affect  the  Interests  of 
consumers  or  that  his  Intervention  in  any 
proceeding  is  necessary  to  represent  ade- 
quately the  interests  of  consumers  shall 
be  deemed  not  to  be  a  final  agency  action. 

(f)  In  exercising  the  authority  of  section 
6(a)  (2),  (4),  (5),  7(f),  10,  11,  and  12  of 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall  act  In  ac- 
cordance with  rules  designed  to  assure  fair- 
ness to  affected  persons,  issued  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  pursuant  to  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (notwithstanding  the  exception 
therein  for  procedural  rules). 

(g)  Whenever  the  Administrator  inter- 
venes or  seeks  review  under  the  provisions 
of  section  7(a)  or  8(a)  of  this  Act,  he  shall 
explicitly  and  concisely  set  forth  In  a  public 
statement  the  Interest  of  consumers  which 
he  Is  representing.  He  shall  also,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  set  forth  any  other  sub- 
stantial interest  of  consumers  which  he  is 
not  representing. 

TRANSFER  OF  CONSUMER  PRODUCT  INFORMATION 
COORDINATING   CENTER 

Sec.  15.  (a)  All  officers,  employees,  assets, 
llabiUtles,  contracts,  property,  and  records 
as  are  determined  by  the  Dh-ector  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  be  em- 
ployed, held,  or  used  primarily  in  connection 
with  the  functions  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Information  Coordinating  Center  In  the 
General  Services  Administration  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Agency  and  all  functions  of  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  admin- 
istered through  the  Consumer  Product  In- 
formation Coordlnathig  Center  ate  trans- 
ferred to  the  Agency. 


(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  personnel  engaged  in 
functions  transferred  under  this  section 
shall  be  transferred  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
transfer  of  functions. 

(2)  The  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
without  reduction  to  classification  or  com- 
pensation for  one  year  after  such  transfer. 

PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  16.  (a)  After  reviewing  Its  statutory 
authority  and  rules  of  procedure,  relevant 
agency  and  Judicial  decisions,  and  other 
relevant  provisions  of  law.  each  Federal 
agency  shall  Issue  appropriate  interpreta- 
tions, guidelines,  standards,  or  criteria,  and 
rules  of  procedure,  to  the  extent  that  such 
rules  are  appropriate  and  are  not  already  in 
effect,  relating  to  the  rights  of  Individuals 
who  may  be  affected  by  agency  action  to — 

( 1 )  petition  the  agency  for  action; 

(2)  receive  notice  of  agency  proceedings; 

(3)  file  official  complatots  (if  appropriate) 
with  the  agency; 

(4)  obtain  Information  from  the  agency; 
and 

(5)  participate  in  agency  proceedings  for 
the  purpose  of  representing  their  Interests. 
Such  interpretations,  guidelines,  standards, 
criteria,  and  rules  of  procedure  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  proposed  and  final  form  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

(b)  Each  Federal  agency  shall  take  all 
reasonable  measures  to  reduce  or  waive, 
where  appropriate,  procedural  requirements 
for  Individuals  for  whom  such  requirements 
would  be  financially  burdensome,  or  which 
would  Impede  or  prevent  effective  participa- 
tion in  agency  proceedings. 

(c)  Any  rules  of  procedure  issued  by  any 
Federal  agency  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  published  in  a  form  and  disseminated  in 
a  manner  designed  to  Inform  and  able  to  be 
understood  by  the  general  public. 

SAVINGS    PROVISIONS    AND    EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Nothtag  to  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  duty  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  Federal  Government  as  a  con- 
sumer pursuant  to  section  201(a)  (4)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949   (40  U.S.C.  481(a)(4)). 

(b)  Nothtog  to  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  relieve  any  Federal  agency  of  any  respon- 
sibility to  protect  and  promote  the  interests 
of  consumers. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  limit  the  right  of  any  consumer  or  group 
or  class  of  consumers  to  toitiate.  Intervene 
in,  or  otherwise  participate  In  any  Federal 
agency  or  court  proceeding  or  activity,  nor  to 
require  any  petition  or  notification  to  the 
Administrator  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
exercise  of  such  right,  nor  to  relieve  any  Fed- 
eral agency  or  court  of  any  obligation,  or 
affect  its  discretion,  to  permit  intervention 
or  participation  by  a  consumer  or  group  or 
class  of  consumers  in  any  proceeding  or 
activity. 

(d)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  or  the  National  Security 
Agency,  or  the  national  security  or  Intelli- 
gence functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (includtog  the  Departments  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force). 

(e)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  agency 
action  In  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  the  renewal  of  any 
radio  or  television  broadcasting  license. 

COMPENSATION 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Section  6314  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowtog  new  paragraph: 

"(59)  Administrator,  Consumer  Protection 
Agency." 

(b)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  SUtus 


Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there 
of  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(97)  Deputy  Administrator,  Consumei 
Protection  Agency." 

(c)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(132)  General  Counsel,  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Age.^cy. 

"(133)  Assistant  Administrators,  Consum 
er  Protection  Agency  (5) ." 

SEPARABILITT 

Sec.  19.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  U 
declared  unconstitutional,  or  the  applicabll , 
ity  thereof  to  any  person  or  circtunstance  is 
held  invalid,  the  constitutionality  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  remainder  of  this  Act  and 
the  applicability  thereof  to  any  persons  and 
circ-imstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  20.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976.  and  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  lor  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  21.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  this  Act  shall  takJ 
effect  when  the  Administrator  first  takes  of  J 
fice.  or  on  such  earlier  date  as  the  President] 
may  prescribe,  but  no  later  than  90  calendar? 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
The  Administrator  may  not  intervene  or  oth-1 
erwise  participate  as  a  matter  of  right  in  any^ 
Federal  agency  or  Federal  court  proceeding 
which  is  pending  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  U  argument  has  concluded  or  the  record 
has  been  closed  and  all  that  remains  before 
completion  of  such  agency  or  court  pro- 
ceeding is  the  rendering  or  issuance  of  a  de- 
cision or  the  promulgation  of  a  final  order 
or  rule  by  such  agency  or  court. 

(b)  Any  of  the  officers  provided  for  in  this 
Act  may  be  appointed  to  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act  at  any  time  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  officers 
shall  be  compensated  from  the  date  they 
first  take  office  at  the  rate  provided  for  in 
this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  es- 
tablish an  todependent  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  to  protect  and  serve  the  Interests 
of  consumers,  and  for  other  purposes.' 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitte(j : 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Henry  P.  Trione,  of  California,  Charles  J. 
Urstadt.  of  New  York,  and  Raymond  Alexan- 
der Harris,  of  South  Caroltoa,  to  be  members 
of  the  Board  of  Dh-ectors  of  the  National 
Corporation  for  Housing  Partnerships. 

(The  above  nomtoations  were  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nomtoations 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomtoees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

James  H.  Quello,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission:  and 

John  Eger.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Telecommunications 
Policy. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nominations 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomtoees'  com- 
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mltment  to  reapoiul  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  oozutltuted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION     OP      BILI^      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.   ROTH    (for  himself  and   Mr. 
Hdmphret)  : 
S.  3346.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  leasing  of  oil  and  gas 
deposits  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  BIDEN: 
8.  S347.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue  Code   of   1954   to   limit   capital    gains 
treatment  for  Individuals  to  t&0,000  of  cap- 
ital gains  and  to  repeal  the  alternative  tax 
for  individuals; 

S.  3348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  effective- 
ness of  the  minimum  tax  for  tax  preferences; 
S.  3349.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  eliminate  percentage 
depletion  for  oU  and  gas  wells  over  a  three- 
year  period:  and 

S.  3360.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  application 
of  the  foreign  tax  credit  to  taxpayers  en- 
gaged In  the  extraction,  production,  or  re- 
fining of  oU  or  gas  In  foreign  countries.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
ByMr.  BIDEN: 
S.  3361.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  In  otAer  to  require  a 
public  hearing  before  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  Increases  any  rate, 
fare,  or  charge  for  passenger  transportation. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    MDSKIE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mane  i_ld,  Mr.  Robest  C.  Btrd,  Mr. 
Stkvensoit.      Mr.      Johnston,  '  Mr. 
Hathawat,  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  Mondalc, 
Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Haet,  Mr.  Haskzli., 
Mr.  Ht7ia>R>ET,  Mr.  Ruddleston,  and 
Mr.    CTAn-oRo,     Mr.     Cannon.     Mr. 
Symincton)  : 
S.  3353.  A  bill  to  provide  for  contlniUng 
monitoring  of  the  economy,  and  for  other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  3353.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  require   employers   to   make   an   ap- 
proved health  care  plan  avaUable  to  their 
employees,    to   provide    a   health    insurance 
plan  for  low-Income  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes.    Referred    to   the    Committee    on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
S.    3364.    A    blU    to    amend    the    Highway 
Beautmcatlon  Act  of  1965,  as  amended.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Blr.   COOK    (for  himself  and   Mr. 
Bath) : 
B.  3355.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive   Drug    Abuae    Prevention    and    Control 
Act  of  1970  to  provide  appropriations  to  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  on  a  con- 
tinuing   basis.    Referred   to   the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARTKE: 
S.  3356.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  other  statute*  to  promote 
the  financial  stabUity  of  regulated  carriers, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   BURDICK    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Gbavxl,  Mr.  HucKES,  Mr.  McOovern, 
and  Mr.  Monoali)  : 
S.  3367.  A  bill  to  restore  to  Federal  civilian 
employees  their  rights  to  parUctpate,  as  pri- 
vate clttawns.  In  the  political  life  at  the  Na- 
tion. Baferred  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  3368.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  certam  lands  to  the  United  States  in  trust 
for  the  absentee  Shawnee  Ttlbe  of  Indians 
of  Oklahoma;  and 

S.  3359.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  certain  lands  to  the  United  States  In  trust 
for  the  citizen  band  of  Potawatoml  Indians 
of  Oklahoma.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  3360.  A  bill  to  provide  equitable  treat- 
ment of  veterans  enrolled  in  Tocational  edu- 
cation institutions.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS        ON        li^TRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Humphrey)  : 
S.  3346.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  the  leasing  of 
oil  and  gas  deposits  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

ENERGY     BESOURCES    EXPAWSION     ACT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  for  myself  and  Senator 
HuiiPHREY  a  bill  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  our  mineral  leasing  laws  and 
to  establish  an  energy  resources  and 
technology  ti-ust  fund  whicli  will  be  used 
to  Improve  energy  resources  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  programs. 

Now  that  the  flow  of  Arab  oil  is  being 
returned  to  preembargo  levels,  we  must 
search  for  ways  to  prevent  the  reoc- 
currence of  such  a  crisis  and  to  help 
assure  that  we  will  never  again  be  sub- 
ject to  oil  blackmail.  To  avoid  future 
problems  of  this  type  we  must  seek  ways 
to  become  less  reliant  on  foreign  en- 
ergy sources,  develop  American's  full 
potential  of  renewable  resources,  and  in- 
sure that  we  have  sufficient  energy 
supplies  to  maintain  a  strong  national 
defense. 

Nearly  every  authority  agrees  that 
energy  resources  on  public  lands  will  play 
an  important  part  in  meeting  future 
energy  needs.  With  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  as  custodian,  the  American 
people  own  the  bulk  of  the  Nation's  re- 
maining fossil  fuel  resources;  including 
an  estimated  35  percent  of  the  oil  and 
gas,  50  percent  of  the  coal  and  85  per- 
cent of  the  oil  shale. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment manages  these  resources  over 
the  next  few  decades  will  be  critical. 
The  pace  at  which  Federal  lands  are 
opened,  for  example,  can  play  a  key  role 
in  determining  the  overall  rate  of  energy 
growth,  the  mix  of  fuels,  and  the  degree 
to  which  the  Nation  must  rely  on  im- 
IX)rted  fuels.  Whether  ehvironmental 
values  are  protected  in  the  process  can 
determine  usefulness  of  coastal  zones 
and  open  space  to  future  generations. 
There  is  also  a  question  of  assuring  that 
a  fair  return  will  be  provided  to  the 
TreasiuT  and,  of  course,  mtimately  to 
the  public. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day seeks  to  assure  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  carries  out  its  multipur- 
pose responsibilities  with  retpect  to  Fed- 
eral lands.  It  will  lay  a  firm  foundation 
for  the  Federal  Government's  develop- 
ment of  energy  resources  on  public  lands. 


Briefly,  this  measure  will  alter  the 
present  leasing  policy  for  oil  and  gas  on 
public  lands  to  increase  the  royalties  to 
the  Federal  Treasury.  The  bill  will  insure 
that  development  of  these  resources  is 
carried  out  in  a  proper  fashion  by  re- 
quiring lessees  to  formulate  highly  spe- 
cific work  plans.  The  bill  allows  royalties 
to  be  paid  in  oil  and  gas.  and  allows  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  use  this  oil 
and  gas  to  meet  domestic  needs  or  store 
them  for  strategic  pvuT>oses.  The  bill 
creates  an  energy  resources  and  tech- 
nology trust  fund  to  llnanoe  expanded 
Federal  research,  development  and  dem- 
onstration projects,  programs  to  en- 
courage private  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment, improved  knowledge  of  min- 
eral resources  in  the  public  domain,  and 
an  improved  energy  information  system. 
Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  3  percent  of 
the  funds  collected  from  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  oil  and  gas  leases  to  be 
paid  to  the  adjoining  coastal  States.  A 
more  detailed,  section-by-section  sum- 
maiy  is  presented  in  exhibit  I. 

The  present  system  for  management 
of  the  Nation's  energy  resources  is  not 
effective.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  attempted  to  protnote  devel- 
t^ment  of  oil  and  gas  but  the  Nation 
has  witnessed  a  growing  gup  between 
domestic  production  and  increasing 
needs.  There  is  no  assiu-ance  to  the  pub- 
lic that  the  acreage  which  is  leased  Is 
actually  developed  and  prodticed  as  fast 
as  possible. 

The  Ford  Foundation's  energy  policy 
project  recently  issued  its  interim  re- 
port which  highlights  the  problem.  The 
report  says : 

The  government  has  been  Increasingly 
involved  In  determining  when  and  imder 
what  conditions  publicly  owned  resources 
are  leased  for  private  exploitation;  but  once 
the  resources  are  leased,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  had  only  limited  sucoess  In  insur- 
ing development. 

The  report's  analysis  of  the  Federal 
Government's  management  of  energy 
resources  Is  presented  In  exldblt  n. 

Mr.  S.  David  Freeman,  who  Is  directing 
the  Ford  Foimdation  study,  was  even 
more  specific  in  a  recent  article — exhibit 
HI.  Mr.  Freeman  points  out  that  the 
rush  to  expand  oil  and  gas  drilling  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  will  likely 
result  in  ownership  of  petroleimi  simply 
passing  from  the  Government  to  the  oil 
industry  at  bargain-basement  prices. 
This  would  become  true  if  we  expand  the 
sale  of  leases  faster  than  the  Industry 
can  expand  drilling.  The  present  leasing 
system  sells  leases  to  the  highest  casli 
bidder  rather  than  a  profit-faring  sys- 
tem whereby  the  Government  would  re- 
ceive a  sizeable  share  of  the  selling  price 
of  the  oil  and  ga>  discovered.  See  ex- 
hibits m.  V,  VI,  and  VIL 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
help  rectify  this  problem  by  increasing 
the  royalties  paid  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  competitive  and  noncompeti- 
tive oil  and  gas  leases  on  public  lands 
from  12 1/2  percent  to  25  percent.  This 
amendment  will  insure  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  receive  an  adequate  re- 
turn from  energy  resources  on  public 
lands  for  the  longest  period  of  time. 

But  Increased  revenues  wfll  be  of 
little  help  unless  development  of  oil  and 
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gas  on  pubUc  lands  is  carried  out  in  an 
intelligent  fashion.  This  biU  includes  pro- 
visions to  resolve  this  problem.  Section  2 
requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
promulgate  regulations  requiring  each 
bid  submitted  to  contain  a  work  program 
for  the  geophysical  exploration  and  ex- 
ploratory drilling  and  the  development 
and  production  of  oil  and  gas  from  the 
leased  land,  and  a  detailed  schedule  as 
to  the  time  period  within  which  drilling 
operations  shall  commence. 

This  provision  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward improving  not  only  the  way  in 
which  resources  are  developed,  but  the 
information  the  Federal  Government  has 
available  to  it.  A  recent  report  on  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  development.  Energy 
Under  the  Oceans — exhibit  IV — observed 
that — 

The  overall  effect  of  (a)  lack  of  adequate 
data  for  making  important  decisions  for  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  development  seems  to  be 
that  (the  Department  of  the)  Interior  reacts 
to  Industry  initiative  rather  than  acting  on 
the  basis  of  Its  own  "systematic  and  efficient 
plan  of  geologic  study,  resource  appraisal,  and 
leasing  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf." 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  resolve 
this  problem  by  providing  the  funds  to 
enable  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  make  the  necessary  inventory  of  the 
Federal  domain. 

One  major  problem  encountered  dur- 
ing the  Arab  oil  embargo  was  the  lack  of 
a  strategic  reserve  of  oil  and  gas  for  the 
United  States  to  use  to  cushion  the  im- 
pact of  the  embargo.  Without  this  re- 
serve capacity,  we  immediately  felt  the 
impact  of  the  embargo  and  our  economy 
was  threatened.  The  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing will  take  a  major  step  toward 
resolving  this  problem. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  require  royalties  to  be 
paid  in  oil  and  gas.  While  this  provision 
Is  in  the  present  law,  this  bill  would 
also  authorize  the  Secretary  to  either  sell 
royalty  oil  and  gas,  or  reserve  it  in  the 
form  of  strategic  reserves  or  stockpiles 
to  be  used  in  the  national  or  public 
interest. 

Another  important  facet  of  this  pro- 
vision is  that  it  empowers  the  Secretary, 
upon  application  from  a  refinery,  to  sell 
royalty  oil  when  he  determines  that  sufB- 
cient  crude  oil  is  not  available  on  the 
open  market  to  such  a  refinery.  The  Sec- 
retary can  also  prorate  royalty  oil  among 
such  refineries  in  the  area  in  which  the 
oil  is  produced.  The  royalty  oil  is  to  be 
sold  at  not  less  than  the  market  price  at 
private  sale.  These  provisions  will  enable 
the  United  States  to  overcome  some  of 
the  crude  oil  supply  problems  encoim- 
tered  last  summer  when  s<»ne  refineries 
were  forced  to  close  because  of  a  lack  of 
crude  oil  supplies. 

Nearly  every  authority  on  energy  pol- 
icy agrees  that  the  United  States,  if  It  is 
to  achieve  energy  self-sufficiency,  must 
begin  now  to  promote  energy  research 
and  development  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  to  make  us  less  reliant 
on  nonrenewable  energy  resources.  While 
the  Congress  has  considered  energy 
R.  &  D.  proposals,  these  bills  have  lacked 
a  strong  funding  section  to  provide  ade- 
quate research  monejrs  for  public'  and 


private  groups.  If  no  new  source  of  fund- 
ing is  provided,  other  necessary  Govern- 
ment activities  will  suffer  or  research  and 
development  itself  will  lag. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
help  resolve  these  problems.  First,  the 
bill  creates  a  funding  mechanism  to  in- 
sure that  moneys  are  available  to  meet 
future  energy  research  and  development 
needs.  The  bill  would  establish  a  trust 
fund  in  the  Treasury  known  as  the 
"Energy  Resources  and  Technology 
Trust  Fund."  The  bill  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  manage  the  trust 
fund  and  report  to  Congress  each  year 
on  its  financial  condition,  although  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Federal 
official  in  charge  of  energy  research  and 
development  would  recommend  the 
amoimts  needed  from  the  fimd  to  meet 
anticipated  expenditures. 

Moneys  would  be  withdrawn  from  the 
trust  fund,  as  provided  by  appropriation 
acts,  for  expenditures  to  carry  out  an 
energy  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. This  program  would  be  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the 
Congress  within  180  days  of  enactment 
and  require  detailed  plans  for  carrying 
out  over  a  5-year  period,  the  following 
programs: 

(a)  a  program  for  conducting,  assisti^.g, 
and  fostering  energy  research,  development 
and  demonstration,  coordinated  with  other 
public  and  private  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts,  in  order  to  provide  for 
alternative  sources  of  energy,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  renewable  energy  sources, 
and  to  provide  new  and  Improved  technol- 
ogies for  the  supply,  use  and  conservation  of 
energy; 

(b)  a  program  to  encourage  widespread 
early  participation  by  Industry  in  such  re- 
search, development  and  demonstration,  with 
particular  attention  to  participation  by 
smaller  companies  and  businesses; 

(c)  a  program  to  ftirther  establish  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  energy  mineral  resources 
located  upon  or  within  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States,  Including  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  together  with  research  and 
development  in  geological,  environmental 
and  other  sciences  and  technologies  relevant 
to  such  a  program:  and, 

(d)  a  program  for  timely  collection,  analy- 
sis, and  publication  of  information  concern- 
ing the  energy  mineral  resources  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  United  States  and  the  oper- 
ations of  lessees  with  respect  to  the  mining 
thereof. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  trust  fund 
will  be  used  for  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
funding  for  programs  described  in  (a>, 
(b),  and  (c)  above,  and  25  percent  for 
the  program  described  in  paragraph  (d) . 
In  addition,  none  of  these  programs  can 
be  carried  out  tmtil  after  the  expiration 
of  the  30-day  period  during  which  time. 
Congress  can  examine  the  plans. 

In  1969,  the  oil  spills  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  highlighted  the  envi- 
ronmental damage  that  can  result  from 
oil  drilling  along  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  Since  that  time,  several  reports 
have  indicated  that  a  major  problem  has 
been  the  f  ailiu-e  of  Government  agencies 
to  continually  supervise  the  development 
of  oil  and  gsis  leases.  This  bill  will  re- 
solve this  problem  by  requiring  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  report  every  6 
months  on  the  compliance  of  lessees  with 
their  work  plans  and  drilling  schedules 
to  Congress.  These  reports  will  h&ve  to 


include  information  on  the  number  of 
wells  covered,  the  number  in  production, 
the  rate  of  production,  the  number  and 
identity  of  wells  not  producing,  reasons 
for  failure  to  produce,  and  an  assess- 
ment of  the  Secretary  regarding  the  va- 
lidity of  the  reasons  for  not  producing. 
This  latter  provision  will  alert  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  to  oil  and  gas  wells 
that  are  being  withheld  from  produc- 
tion. On  March  12,  1974,  I  requested  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  investigate 
this  issue  to  see  if  oil  and  gas  reserves 
on  public  lands  are  being  withheld  from 
production.  While  their  report  has  nit 
bsen  completed,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
reporting  provision  in  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  will  resolve  future  prob- 
lems along  this  line.  If  the  GAO  report 
uncovers  the  need  for  additional  legis- 
lation, I  will  be  happy  to  Introduce  it. 

Finally,  the  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day will  add  a  new  section  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  to  provide 
that  5  percent  of  all  rentals,  royalties, 
and  other  sums  paid  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  the  Navy  under  any  lease 
shall  be  paid  to  the  suijacent  coastal 
State.  At  present,  the  States  only  re- 
c'ive  income  under  the  Submerged  Lands 
Act.  This  provision  in  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing wil?  Increase  revenues  to  the 
States  and  enable  them  to  carry  out  ef- 
fective programs  to  deal  not  only  with 
the  increased  development  that  results 
from  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and 
gas  leasing,  but  also  to  undertake  studies 
to  identify  areas  which  should  be  pre- 
served or  otherwise  protected. 

Mr.  President,  the  energy  supply  fu- 
ture of  the  United  States  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  development  of  en- 
ergy' resources  on  public  lands.  The  pres- 
ent system  is  not  effective.  It  does  not 
return  realistic  revenues  to  the  Treas- 
ury; it  does  not  insure  overview  of  de- 
velopment; it  does  not  protect  environ- 
mental values;  it  does  not  allow  flexibil- 
ity to  avert  shortages  when  imports  are 
interrupted;  and,  the  present  system 
does  not  finance  programs  which  insure 
future  development  of  renewable  re- 
sources. The  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  meets  the  challenges  presented 
by  each  of  these  problems  and  over- 
comes them. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  make  the 
text  of  my  biU  available  to  Senators 
and  other  interested  parties,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  full  text,  a  sec- 
tion-by-section summary,  and  other  ex- 
hibits referred  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill,  sum- 
mary and  exhibits,  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3346 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  la) 
Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  since 
the  energy  mineral  resources  of  the  United 
States  constitute  an  increasingly  Important 
resource  from  the  use  of  which  the  public 
is  entitled  to  benefit,  it  is  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress that  the  leasing  of  the  oU  and  gas 
deposits  of  the  Urated  States  shall  be  so 
administered  as  to : 

( 1 )  increase  the  royalties  from  such  leases; 

(2)  assure  orderly  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  such  public  mineral  resources; 
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(3)  protect  the  environment  from  un- 
desirable effecta  oX  exploration,  development, 
and  production  operations; 

(4)  promote  competition  in  development 
of  oil  and  gas  resources;  and 

(5)  provide  reserves  for  national  secvuity 
and  other  emergency  needs. 

(b)  This  Act  may  l>e  cited  as  the  "Energy 
Besoiu-ces  Expansion  Act". 

S«c.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  17  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  promote  the 
mining  of  coal,  phosphate,  oil,  oU  shale, 
gas.  and  sodium  on  the  public  domain",  ap- 
proved February  25,  1920,  as  amended  (30 
n.S.C.  326  (b) ).  Is  amended  (1)  by  designat- 
ing the  existing  text  as  (b)  (1);  (2)  by 
deleting  "12  «4"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"26";  and  (8)  by  adcUng  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)    The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
issue  general  regxUatlons  implementing  the 
leasing  procedure  provided  by  this  subsec- 
tion and  section  8  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf    lAnds    Act    (43    U.S.C.    1337).    Such 
regulations  shall  define  the  general  terms  of 
the  lease  and  shall  contain  provisions  requir- 
ing each  bid  subnUtted  under  this  subsec- 
tion or  euch  section  8,  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  paragraph,  to  contain  a 
work  program  for  the  geophysical  explora- 
tion and  exploratory  drilling  and  the  devel- 
opment and  production  of  oil  and  gas  with 
respect  to  lands  covered  by  such  bid,  and  a 
detailed    achedule    as   to   the    time    period 
within  which  drilling  operations  shall  com- 
mence. Such  regulations  shall  fiu-ther  pro- 
vide for  the  Inclusion  within  any  lease  issued 
hereunder  a  provision  pursuant  to  which  the 
Secretary  shall  have  the  right  to  require  in- 
creased production  under  such  lease  for  pur- 
poses of  national   security  or  other  emer- 
gency needs.  Such  bid  shall  further  contain  a 
verified    statement    as    to    the    minimum 
amount  of  funds  Intended  to  be  expended 
by   the   bidder  In  carrying   out  such   work 
program.  Such  work  program,  schedule,  and 
verified  statement   contained    In   any   such 
bid    shall    be    Included    as    a    part    of    any 
lease  issued  on  the  basis  of  such  bid." 

(b)  Section  17(c>  of  such  Act  of  February 
25,  1020,  as  amended.  Is  amended  (1)  by 
designating  the  existing  text  as  (cWl):  (2) 
by  deleting  "12  Vs"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "26":  and  (3)  by  addUig  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
Issue  general  regulations  Implementing  the 
leasing  procedures  under  this  subsection. 
Such  regulations  shall  define  the  general 
terms  of  the  lease  and  shall  contain  pro- 
visions requiring  each  application  for  a  lease 
under  this  subsection,  submitted  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  paragraph,  to  con- 
tain a  work  program  for  the  geophysical  ex- 
ploration and  exploratory  drilling  and  the 
development  and  production  of  oU  and  gas 
with  respect  to  lands  covered  by  such  ap- 
plication, and  a  detailed  schedule  as  to  the 
time  period  within  which  drilling  operations 
shall  commence.  Such  regulations  shall  fur- 
ther provide  for  the  inclusion  within  any 
lease  issued  hereunder  a  provision  pursuant 
to  which  the  Secretary  shall  have  the  right 
to  require  Increased  production  under  such 
lease  for  purposes  of  national  security  or 
other  emergency  needs.  Such  application 
shall  further  contain  a  verified  statement 
as  to  the  minimum  amount  of  funds  in- 
tended to  be  expended  by  the  applicant  in 
carrying  out  such  work  program.  Such  work 
program,  schedule,  and  verified  sUtement 
contained  in  an  appUcation  shaU  be  included 
as  a  part  of  any  lease  Issued  on  the  basis  of 
such  i4»pllcatlon.". 

(c)  Section  17(a)  of  such  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 26,  1020.  as  amended.  Is  amended  (1)  by 
designating  the  existing  text  as  (d)(1) ;  and 
(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  pangrapb : 

"(2)  Any  lean*  curying  out  such  work 
program  and  drming  schedule  in  accordance 


with  the  provisions  of  his  oU  or  gas  lease 
Issued,  on  or  after  the  date  ©f  the  enactment 
of  this  paragraph,  pvirsuaat  to  this  Act  or 
section  8  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  shall  be  entitled  to  be  reimbursed 
In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  the  amount  expended  *y  the  lessee  in 
carrying  out  such  program  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  such  lease,  but  not  to 
exceed  the  amount  set  forth  in  the  verified 
statement  contained  in  suck  lease  as  to  the 
minimum  funds  Intended  to  be  so  expended. 
In  providing  such  reimbursement,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  credit 
the  amount  of  such  reimbursement  to  which 
the  lessee  is  entitled  against  any  royalties  ac- 
cruing to  the  United  States  under  such  lease 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  in  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  there  has  be«n  a  substantial 
faUure  on  the  part  of  any  lessee  to  comply 
with  such  work  program  or  drUling  schedule 
contained  in  any  such  lease  issued  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Secretary  may  terminate  such 
lease. 

,ni«*  Section  17  of  such  Act  of  February  26. 
1920.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

*"i^?  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
^^^^  .  ^^'  ^^^  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized   to  Include  In  ahy  lease  issued 

eX'^.-Jr  *^^  ^*  °'  *^«  O"**'  contin- 
ental Shelf  Lands  Act.  on  the  basU  of  regula- 

m?^HPK°'Si^«***'*  ^^  ^^-  provisions  deter- 
mined by  him  to  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
maximum  efficient  recovery  ,f  crude  oU  ^l 
gas  under  sound  conservation,  economic  and 
engineering  principles,  andl^providTfor  ta- 

Lcll^tv^or'^i'H***"^  '"'  ^"^^  °'  °«"on*l 
security  or  other  emergency  aeeds. 

of  tl.i  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  other  law  all  leases  (JtiAri 

LTtaC  !?/^'^   ^^*   «^  thfo^Sf- 

tiwi  that  in  no  case  shall  any  such  lease  be 

Utifs  ••  ""^  produced   la  paying  quan- 

,ol^^  Section  36  of  such  Act  of  February  25 
tofeadYsTjrt'^"  ^•«"-  '•^•-  ^^  ""-^«^' 

cnSsiLi^a;^rA^-'?,^t^t- 

Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act.  on  demand  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  when  r^- 
?hi«*f.  M  "'='^°!:'l*«ce  with  subsection  (c)  of 

...w^^i.'""'  ^^"^^  ^  P'»»<1  ^  OU  or  gas 
lo.l^  J^^  granting  any  such  oil  or  gas 
nf^-  T,^'""^  '^*  ^  *^*  thereafter  dur- 
ing  such  lease,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
ahaU.  except  whenever  in  his  Judgment  it  is 
desirable  to  retain  the  same  for  f^e  umted 
States,  including  the  hicreaae  strategic  Ve- 
serves  or  stockpues  in  the  national  or  public 
toterests,  offer  for  sale  for  suOh  perlod^^s  he 
may  determine,  upon  notice  and  advertise- 
St«.tf  ^'^^,'"<»^  or  at  puWlc  auction,  ^i 

^™«?    ^   !^^^   ^°'*«''  «"«b  leaw-   Such 

ffi^nt^  ^'  *^*  ^''**^°'"  t*^^  «KJ»t  to  reject 
aU  bids  whenever,  within  hU  Judgment  the 
interest  Of  the  United  State,  deS^i.  In 
^hr,^'?^  "**  «tisfactory  bid  U  received 
Z^Zf^  *^*  accepted  bidder  falls  to  com- 
thlj^^J^'^"^'^-  **  "^^^"^  t>e  Secretary  of 
^L  f**^^'  ^"^  determine  that  It  iTun- 
wlse  In  the   public  interest  to  accent  the 

SL^**'**"''  ^^^"^  ^^  discretion,  ma/re- 
advertlse  such  royalty  for  sale,  or  sell  at  pri- 
vate sale  at  not  less  than  the  market  prtoe 

from  the  lessee. 

"(c)  Inasmuch  as  the  public  Interest  wiU 
be  served  by  the  sale  of*^roy4lty  olVto^ 
fineries  not  having  their  om  source  of 
supply  tor  crude  oU.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  upon  appUcation   from  any  su<A 
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refinery  and  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  sufficient  supplies  of  crude  oil  are 
not  available  In  the  open  market  to  such 
refinery,  shall,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
make  available  to  such  refinery  royalty  oil 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  for  proc- 
essing or  use  in  such  refinery  and  not  for 
resale  In  kind,  and  in  so  doihg  may  seU  to 
such  refinery  at  private  sale  at  not  less  than 
the  market  price  any  royalty  oil  accruing  or 
reserved  to  the  United  State*  under  leases 
issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act.  In  selling  such 
royalty  oU.  the  Secretary  ol  the  Interior 
may.  in  his  discretion,  prorate  such  oH 
among  such  refineries  in  the  area  in  which 
the  oil  is  produced.  Pending  the  making  of  a 
permanent  contract  for  the  sole  of  any  roy- 
alty oil  or  gas  as  herein  provided,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may  seU  the  current 
product  at  private  sale,  at  not!  less  than  the 
market  price.  Any  such  royalty  oil  or  gas 
may  be  sold  at  not  less  than  the  market 
price  at  private  sale  to  anjr  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  State*. 

"(d)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section  and  afectlon  9(b)  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 
U.S.C  1338)  all  proceeds  reielved  by  the  • 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursvmnt  to  seJes  of 
royalty  oil  and  gas  under  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  deposited  bv 
him  in  the  trust  fund  established  by  section 
4  of  the  Energy  Resources  Expansion  Act  for 
use  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
tnereoi. 

•■(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act,  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  altering,  modifying,  or  other- 
wise affecting  any  provision  o<  law  In  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion earmarktag  or  designating  certain  rev- 
enues due  the  United  SUtes  f»om  oU  or  eas 
leases  for  use  in  connection  with  other  sSe- 
ciflc  programs  or  purposes.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  On  or  before  the  expiration  of 
the  one  hundred  and  eighty  day  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  heads  of  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  whose  responsibUlties  relate  to 
energy  research,  develojHnent.  or  conserva- 
tion, shaU  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress detailed  plans  for  carryii«  out,  diu-inB 
the  five-year  period  following  the  date  of  the 
submission  of  such  plans  to  the  Congress, 
the  following  programs: 

(1)  a  program  for  conducting,  assisting 
and  fostering  energy  research,  development' 
and  demonstration,  coordinated  with  other 
public  and  private  energy  reaeftfch  and  de- 
velopment efforts,  in  cwder  to  provide  for  al- 
ternative sources  of  energy,  with  particular 
emphasU  on  renewable  energy  sources  and 
to  provide  new  and  Improved  technologies 
for  the  supply,  use,  and  conservation  of  en- 
ergy. Including  conservation  in  production 
conversion,  transmission,  and  transporta- 
tion; 

(2)  a  program  to  encourage  widespread 
early  participation  by  Industry  In  such  re- 
search, develc^ment.  and  demonstration. 
With  particular  attention  to  participation  by 
smaller  companies  and  businesses; 

(3)  a  program  to  further  establish  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  energy  mineral  resources 
located  upon  or  within  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States,  Including  tlae  outer  con- 
tinental shelf,  together  with  tesearch  and 
development  in  geological,  environmental, 
and  other  sciences  and  technologies  relevant 
to  such  program,  including  tfie  environ- 
mental effects  of  the  mining  pt  such  re- 
sources and  means  by  which  such  effects 
might  be  kept  within  acceptable  bounds; 
and 

(4)  a  program  for  timely  c(diectIon,  anal- 
ysis, and  publication  of  InfocviaUon  con- 
oenilng  the  energy  mineral  reeoiaoes  of  the 

public  lands  of  the  United  States  and  the 
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operations  of  lessees  with  respect  to  the  min- 
ing thereof,  (b)  No  program  contained  in 
any  plan  submitted  to  the  Congress  pur- 
suant to  subsectlcm  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  t^e  In- 
terior until  after  the  expiration  of  the 
thirty-day  period  (excluding  Sattmlays,  Sun- 
days, holidays,  and  days  on  which  either 
House  of  Congress  Is  not  in  session)  follow- 
ing the  date  on  which  the  plan  containing 
such  program  was  submitted  to  the  Congress 
imder  subsection  (a)   of  this  section. 

(c)  Moneys  deposited  In  the  trust  fund 
established  pursuant  to  section  4  of  this  Act 
shall  be  available,  in  acc(H-dance  with  the 
provisions  of  that  section,  for  carrying  out 
programs  under  this  section. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act,  all  functions  and  duties  im- 
posed on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  imder 
this  section  and  section  4  of  this  Act  shall, 
upon  the  subsequent  establishment  by  the 
Congress  of  an  agency  for  research  and  de- 
vel(^ment  in  the  field  of  energy,  be  deemed 
transferred  to  that  agency. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  ts  hereby  established  in 
the  Treas\iry  of  the  United  States  a  trust 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Energy  Resources 
and  Technology  Tnist  Fund"  (referred  to  In 
this  Act  as  the  "Trust  Fund").  The  Trust 
Fund  shall  consist  of  such  amounts  as  may 
be  credited  to  it  as  provided  in  this  Act  or 
amendments  made  by  this  Act. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  manage  the  Trust  Fund 
and  (after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior)  to  report  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  March  of 
each  year  on  the  financial  condition  and  the 
results  of  the  (^>eratlons  of  the  Trust  Fund 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  Its 
expected  condition  and  operations  during 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter.  Such  report  shall 
Include  the  recommendation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  as  to  the  amoiint  of 
revenues  needed  by  the  Trust  Fund  during 
the  following  fiscal  year  to  meet  expendi- 
tures from  the  Trust  Fund  during  such  fiscal 
year.  Such  report  shall  be  printed  as  a  House 
document  of  the  session  of  the  Congress  to 
which  the  report  is  made. 

(c)  It  ShaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  Invest  such  portion  of  the 
Trust  Fund  as  Is  not,  In  his  Judgment,  re- 
qtilred  to  meet  current  withdrawals.  Such 
Investments  may  be  made  only  in  intereet- 
bearlng  obligations  of  the  United  States  or 
in  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  both  princi- 
pal and  interest  by  the  United  States.  For 
such  purpose  such  obligations  may  be  ac- 
quired (1)  on  original  issue  at  the  issue 
price,  or  (2)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  ob- 
ligations at  the  market  price.  The  purposes 
for  which  obligations  of  the  United  States 
may  be  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  aa  amended,  are  hereby  extended 
to  authorize  the  Issuance  at  par  of  special 
obligations  exclusively  to  the  Trust  P^md. 
Such  q>eclal  obligations  shall  bear  Interest 
at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  rate  of  in- 
terest, computed  as  to  the  end  of  the  calen- 
dar month  next  preceding  the  date  of  such 
Issue,  borne  by  aU  mai^etable  Interest-bear- 
ing obligations  of  the  United  States  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  Public  Debt;  except 
that  where  such  average  rate  Is  not  a  multi- 
ple of  one-eighth  of  1  percent,  the  rate  of 
Interest  of  such  special  obligations  sbaU  be 
the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  percent  next 
lower  than  such  average  rate.  Such  q;>ecial 
obligations  shaU  be  issued  only  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  determines  that  the 
purchase  of  other  Interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  or  of  obllgatUma 
guaranteed  as  to  Ijoth  principal  and  in- 
terest by  the  United  States  on  (X'iglnal  issue 
or  at  the  market  price,  is  not  in  the  public 
Interest. 

(d)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  Trust 
^"und  (except  mwcial  obUsktkm*  issued  ex- 
clusively to  the  Trust  Fond)  may  be  aold  by 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  market 
price,  and  such  epeelal  obUgatlcHis  may  be 
redeemed  at  part  plus  acquired  Interest. 

(e)  The  Interest  on.  and  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  or  redemption  of.  any  obUgations 
held  in  the  Trust  Fund  shaU  be  credited  to 
and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

(f)(1)  Amounts  In  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
avaUable.  as  provided  by  appropriation  Acts, 
for  making  expenditures  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams under  section  3  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Of  the  amounts  in  the  Trust  Fund, 
76  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  avaUable 
for  carrying  out  programs  under  paragraphs 
(1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  section  3,  and  25  per 
centum  shall  be  avaUable  for  carrying  out 
programs  under  paragraph  (4)  of  section  3. 

(g)  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the 
Trust  Fund  shall  terminate  upon  the  expi- 
ration of  the  ten-year  period  foUowlng  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Upon  such 
termination,  amounts  remaining  in  the  Trust 
Fvmd  at  the  time  of  such  termination  shaU 
be  credited  to  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall, 
within  the  six-month  period  foUowing  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  each 
six-month  period  thereafter,  report  the  com- 
pUance  of  lessees  with  their  work  plans  and 
drUling  achediUe  plans  to  the  Congress  as  to 
the  number  of  oil  and  gas  wells  covered  by  a 
lease  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  existence  during  the  period  covered  by 
such  report,  the  ntimber  of  such  wells  In  pro- 
duction during  such  period,  the  rate  of  pro- 
duction of  such  wells  during  such  period,  the 
number  and  identity  of  such  wells  not  pro- 
ducing during  period  period,  the  reasons  for 
such  faUure  to  so  produce  dtuing  such  period, 
and  the  assessment  of  the  Secretary  as  to  the 
validity  of  such  reasons.  Such  report  shall 
also  include  the  results  of  a  physical  spot 
check  of  the  wells  covered  by  such  report  to 
determine  the  accuracy  of  information  so 
reported. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  8  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  UJ3.C.  1337)  Is 
amended  by  deleting  "12^4  per  centum" 
wherever  It  appears  therein  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "26  per  centtmi". 

(b)  Section  9  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1338)  is  amended 
(1)  by  designating  the  existing  text  thereof 
aa  subeection  (a) ;  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subeection: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  6  per 
centum  of  aU  rentals,  royalties,  and  other 
s\uas  paid  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  under  any  lease  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  issued  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subeection,  which 
are  attributable  to  that  portion  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  adjacent  to  any  State  or 
that  portion  of  the  Outo'  Continental  Shelf 
to  which  a  State  by  interstate  compact  has 
limited  Itself.  shaU  be  paid  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  TreastuTT  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
December  31  and  June  30  of  each  year  to  such 
State." 

gxHjarr  I 
SEcnoN-BT-SxcrxoN  Sitmmart 
sccnoN  1 
Declfires  that  Federal  oU  and  gas  deposits 
shall  l>e  administered  so  as  to:   (1)   increase 
royalties;  (2)  assure  orderly  exploration  and 
development;   (3)  protect  the  enylronment: 
(4)  promote  competition  in  development  of 
resources;   and,   (6)   provide  oU  and  gas  re- 
serves for  national  security  and  emergency 
needs. 

sacnoN  s 
Subaeetion  (a) 
Amends  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  (30  U.S.C. 
226)  to  Increase  the  tninitn-^^m  royalty  for 
competitive  oU  and  gas  leases  on  public 
lands  from  12%  percent  to  26  percent.  Re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  requiring  each  bid  sub- 


mitted to  contain  a  work  program  for  the 
geophysical  exploration  and  exploratory 
drlUlng  and  the  development  and  production 
of  oU  and  gas  on  the  lands  covered  by  the 
bid,  and  a  detailed  schedule  as  to  the  time 
period  within  which  drilling  operations  shall 
commence.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  in- 
crease production  from  such  leases  for  pur- 
poses of  national  security  or  other  emergen- 
cies. 

Suhsection  (b) 
Amends  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
to  Increase  the  royalty  for  non-competltlve 
oil  and  gas  leases  on  public  lands  from  12  Vi 
percent  to  25  percent.  Requires  the  Secretary 
to  issue  regulations  requiring  each  bid  sub- 
mitted to  contain  a  work  program  for  the 
geophysical  exploration  and  exploratory 
drilling  and  the  development  and  production 
of  oil  and  gas  on  the  lands  covered  by  the 
bid.  and  a  detailed  schedule  as  to  the  time 
period  within  which  drilling  operations  shall 
conunence. 

Subsection  (c) 

Provides  that  any  lessee  carrying  out  a 
work  program  and  drilling  schedule  shaU  be 
entitled  up  to  50  percent  reimbursement  for 
the  amount  expended  in  carrying  out  the 
program,  but  not  to  exceed  the  amount  set 
forth  in  the  original  verification  statement. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  credit  these  re- 
imbursements against  any  royalties  from  the 
lease.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  termliuite 
leases  If  it  is  determined  that  there  has  l)een 
a  substantial  failure  to  comply  with  the 
work  program  or  drllUng  schedule. 
Subsection  (d) 

Adds  new  section  authorizing  the  Secretary 
to  include  in  any  lease,  provisions  necessary 
to  promote  the  maximum  efficient  recovery 
of  crude  oU  and  gas  under  sound  conserva- 
tion, economic  and  engineering  principles, 
and  to  provide  for  increased  production  for 
purposes  of  national  security  or  other  emer- 
gencies. Adds  new  section  providing  that  aU 
leases  Issued  pursuant  to  the  Act  shaU  con- 
tain a  c<Midition  that  in  no  case  shall  any 
such  lease  be  extended  beyond  its  primary 
term  imless  oU  or  gas  is  being  produced  In 
paying  quantities. 

Subjection  (e) 
Revises  section  36  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  (30  U.S.C.  102)  to  provide  that  aU  royal- 
ties accruing  under  oU  and  gas  Icaees,  on  de- 
mand of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  paid  m  oil 
or  gas.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  offer  for 
sale  aU  royalty  oU  and  gas  accming  or  re- 
served under  such  leases.  Allows  the  Secretary 
to  reUln  royalty  oU  and  gas  to  Inctveae  stra- 
tegic reserves  or  Btoclq>Ues  in  the  national  or 
public  Interests.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
upon  application,  to  seU  royalty  oU  to  re- 
fineries when  he  determines  that  sufficient 
crude  oU  is  not  available  <«  the  open  mar- 
ket to  such  refineries.  Awards  the  Secretary 
discreuon  to  jworate  royalty  o41  among  such 
refineries  In  the  area  in  which  the  oU  Is 
produced.  Requires  royalty  oU  to  be  sold  at 
not  less  than  the  nxarket  price  at  private 
sale.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  at  royalty  oU 
ShaU  be  deposited  in  the  Energy  Resources 
and  Technology  Trust  Fund  created  In  Sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act. 

SECTION    3 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
after  consultation  with  other  energy  research, 
development,  or  conservation  agencies  and 
within  180  days,  to  submit  to  Congress  de- 
taUed  plans  for  carrying  out  over  a  S-year 
period,  the  following  programs:  (1)  an  en- 
ergy research,  development  and  demonstra- 
tion program  providing  for  alternative 
sources,  emphasizing  renewable  resources, 
and  providing  for  Improved  technologies  for 
supply,  use  and  conservation;  (2)  a  pro- 
gram to  encourage  early  participation  by  in- 
dustry m  such  energy  RAD;  (3)  a  program 
improving  our  knowledge  of  energy  mineral 
resources  aa.  public  lands;  and  (4)  a  program 
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for  timely  coUectlon,  anAlysto  and  publication 
of  InformatloQ  conoemlng  energy  mineral 
reaouroea  on  public  lands.  Provides  that  nona 
of  the  programs  outlined  shall  be  carried 
out  until  after  80  days  foUowlng  their  sub- 
mittal to  Congress. 

ssemoN  4 

Establishes  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  "Energy  Resources  and  Technology  Trust 
Fund."  Requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  manage  the  Tnut  Fund  and  report  to 
Congress  each  year  on  Its  financial  condi- 
tion. Stipulates  the  report  shall  include  the 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  to  the  amount  of  revenues  needed 
by  the  Trust  Fund  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  to  meet  expenditures.  Authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  to  Invest  monies 
in  the  Trust  Fund  not  required  to  meet  cur- 
rent withdrawals.  Makes  available  monies  in 
the  Trust  Fund,  as  provided  by  i4>propriation 
Acts,  for  expenditures  to  carry  out  programs 
under  Section  3  of  this  Act.  Authorizes  75 
percent  for  funding  for  paragraphs  (1),  (2) 
and  (3)  of  Section  3,  and  25  percent  for  para- 
gn4>h  (4) .  Provides  that  the  Trust  Fund  shall 
terminate  after  a  ten  year  period. 
sscnoN  5 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
report  every  six  months  on  the  compliance  of 
lessees  with  their  work  plans  and  drilling 
schedules  plans  to  Congress:  the  reports 
shall  include  information  on  the  number  of 
wells  covered,  number  in  production,  the 
rate  of  production,  the  number  and  Identity 
of  wells  not  producing,  reasons  for  failure  not 
to  produce,  and  an  assessment  of  the  Sec- 
retary as  to  the  validity  of  such  reasons. 

SBLTION  6 

Adds  clarifying  language  to  make  certam 
provisions  of  the  CXiter  Continental  Shelf 
lAnds  Act  (43  17.S.C.  1338)  consistent  with 
this  Act.  Provides  that  6  percent  of  all  rent- 
als, royalties,  and  other  sums  paid  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Navy  under 
any  lease  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
BhaU  be  paid  to  the  adjacent  coastal  state. 

BzBiBtT  n 

[Prom:  Energy  Policy  Project  of  the  Ftord 
Voundatlon,  Exploring  Energy  Choice*:  A 
Preliminary  Report,  Section  6.) 

As  with  foreign  relations  and  environ- 
mental IsBuea,  we  have  singled  out  govern- 
ment poUdea  for  management  of  publicly- 
owned  energy  resources  for  separate  discus- 
sion. These  policy  questions  are  of  immediate 
importance,  because  of  their  magnitude  and 
long-term  effects,  and  they  should  become 
matters  of  widespread  public  concern. 

The  federal  government  is  in  a  unique 
position  to  shape  future  patterns  of  national 
energy  policy  through  control  of  publicly 
owned  energy  resources.  With  the  Depart- 
ment at  the  Interior  acting  as  custodian,  the 
American  people  own  the  bulk  of  the  remain- 
ing foaaU  fuel  reaouroea  In  the  United  States. 
These  resonroea  Include  an  estimated  3fi  jier- 
cent  ot  the  oU  and  gas,  60  percent  of  the  coal, 
and  86  percent  of  the  oil  shale.  Substantial 
amounts  of  the  domestic  uranium  and  geo- 
thermal  steam  resources  are  also  under  fed- 
eral control.  Although  Important  energy  re- 
sources are  to  be  found  under  private  and 
state-owned  lands,  the  major  portion  of  the 
nation's  energy  reaouroes  which  are  moat 
attractive  for  early  development  under  fed- 
eral control,  particularly  offshore  oU  and  gas 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  and  low- 
sulfur  coal  reservea  in  the  West. 

■fhe  manner  in  which  the  government 
meets  Its  obligation  to  the  public  in  manag- 
ing the  devel<q>ment  of  pubUcly  owned  re- 
aouroea la  cnUcal.  The  Xnergy  Policy  Project 
baa  under  way  a  staff  analysto  of  the  poUoiea 
for  maoacement  of  these  reaouroea  and  their 
Idace  In  shaping  national  energy  policy.  This 
policy  analyala  la  not  yet  complete,  but  some 
of  the  major  Issues  an  quite  clear. 


The  pace  at  which  the  federal  lands  are 
opened  can  play  a  key  role  in  determining  the 
overall  rate  of  energy  growth,  the  mix  of 
fuels,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  nation 
must  rely  on  Imports.  A  policy  of  massive 
leasing  of  these  resoiiroes  would  signal  a 
future  based  on  high  rates  of  energy  con- 
sumption. On  the  other  hand,  decisions  to 
limit  development  of  one  or  more  of  these 
resources,  coupled  with  policies  of  energy 
conservation,  could  lead  the  nation  toward 
lower  energy  growth. 

The  existing  system  for  management  of  the 
public's  resources  works  against  considering 
such  options.  Each  resource  1b  subject  to  dif- 
ferent laws  and  administrative  policies,  es- 
tablished at  different  times  to  serve  varying 
goals  and  interests.  But,  primarily,  the  sys- 
tem for  the  "dlspKisal"  of  most  of  these  re- 
sources was  designed  tbiough  law,  regtUa- 
tlon  and  tradition  to  encourage  resoiuxe  de- 
velopment. The  government  has  been  in- 
creasingly involved  in  determining  when  and 
under  what  conditions  publicly  owned  re- 
sources are  leased  for  pelvate  exploitation; 
but  once  the  resources  are  leased,  the  In- 
terior Department  has  had  only  limited 
success  m  insuring  development.  And,  imtil 
recently,  there  has  been  orily  the  most  nom- 
inal recognition  of  other  social  goals. 

The  Interior  Department's  current  stated 
objective  is  to  reconcile  tliree  competing  so- 
cial goals:  Insure  a  fair  return  to  the  public 
from  the  sale  or  lease  of  these  resources, 
protect  the  environment  In  the  process,  and 
develop  the  resources  in  a  timely  and  orderly 
manner.  But  the  present  leasing  system's 
Inherent  weaknesses  make  this  objective  un- 
achievable. Two  of  the  major  leasing  pro- 
grams, coal  and  offshore  oil  and  gas,  illus- 
trate this  problem. 

While  the  methods  vary  depending  on  the 
specific  resource  and  the  laws  governing  its 
disposal,  most  federal  resources  are  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder  through  a  competitive, 
cash-bonus  bidding  system.  Leases  for  on- 
shore resources  in  "unknown''  areas  are  given 
without  competition  and  bonuses.  In  both  In- 
stances, the  lessee  pays  a  royalty  to  the  gov- 
ernment as  the  resource  is  produced. 

Since  1964  the  leasing  of  oil  and  gas  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Sbelf  (generally  de- 
fined as  thoae  offshore  lands  owned  by  the 
federal  government  and  lying  tieyond  three 
miles)  has  been  the  highest  priority  energy 
resource  program  within  the  government. 
Leasing  has  been  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  some  production 
in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  off  Southern 
California.  Consideration  Is  now  being  given 
to  opening  new  lease  areas  offshore,  in  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Oulf  of  Alaska. 

Since  a  five-year  lease  schedule  went  into 
effect  in  1971,  lease  sales  for  offshore  areas 
have  been  held  at  a  rate  ol  two  per  year.  The 
average  annual  acreage  leased  has  nearly  dou- 
bled— from  566,716  acres  per  year  during  the 
1960-1969  period  to  929,38J  diu-lng  the  1972- 
1973  period.  The  average  bonus  paid  has 
risen  steadily  since  1970,  averaging  alx>ut 
$3,000  per  acre  in  recent  sales — almost  six 
times  the  average  during  the  prevloiis  dec- 
ade. The  average  number  of  bidders  per  tract 
has  steadily  Increased  during  the  period. 

There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  goal 
of  achieving  a  fair  return  to  the  public  from 
the  leasing  of  these  resources  has  been  rea- 
sonably well  served.  But  serious  questions 
arise  regarding  the  other  goals:  protection 
of  the  environment  and  orderly  and  timely 
development   of   the   resources. 

Several  major  blowouts  and  fires  have 
occurred  at  OCS  platforms  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  effects  on  the  marine  environ- 
ment of  chronic,  long  term  oil  seepage  from 
operations  and  pipellnea  continue  to  be 
poorly  understood.  During  this  period  the 
courts  have  found  lack  ol  compliance  with 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  be- 
cause of  inadequacies  in  the  environmental 
evaluation  of  OCS  actlvltlee. 


In  addition,  no  means  h^ve  been  created 
to  ascertain  what  rate  of  leasing  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  nation's  energy  needs.  The 
lease  schedule  itself  is  ba8e4  on  a  simple  ex- 
trapolation of  past  demand  trends.  Supply 
from  the  OCS  Is  seen  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment as  an  attempt  to  fill  the  gap  between 
other  supply  sources  and  the  assumed  de- 
mand. 

Early  in  1974  the  Presideat  ordered  a  ten- 
fold Increase  (to  10  mlllioa  acres)  by  1975 
in  the  amount  of  acreage  leased  annually. 
Whether  competition  for  tbe  tracts  will  re- 
main high  with  so  much  acreage  being  of- 
fered and  whether  a  fair  return  to  the  public 
can  be  maintained  imder  such  conditions 
seems  highly  questionable.  Ensiiring  ade- 
quate environmental  controls  and  effective 
state  and  public  participtation  in  decision- 
making also  appears  dubious.  Lack  of  good 
resource  information  is  tbe  most  pressing 
Issue. 

Presently,  all  new  leasing  is  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  One  sale  is  proposed  for  offshore 
Southern  California  in  19'18.  While  antici- 
pated reserves  in  these  areas  are  large,  the 
big  question  marks  are  the  areas  oS  the  At- 
lantic Coast  and  the  Gulf  of  Alaska.  Both 
are  regarded  as  promising,  but  neither  has 
yet  been  drilled.  There  is  growing  evidence 
to  indicate  the  possibility  of  large  deposits'. 
In  undeveloped  offshore  arqas  such  as  these 
the  government  has  only  limited  geophysical 
information  to  aid  it  in  its  leasing  decisions. 
Almost  all  of  this  information  has  been 
purchased  from  companies  which  have  done 
the  work  for  industry. 

In  order  to  properly  understand  antici- 
pated production  from  the  OCS  and  to  en- 
sure a  fair  return  to  the  yublic  for  leased 
resources  \mder  an  accelerated  leasing 
schedtile,  it  is  essential  for  government  to 
have  the  best  possible  understanding  of  po- 
tential oil  and  gas  resoiuroes.  The  Interior 
Department's  Geological  Survey  has  at- 
tempted to  expand  and  Improve  its  programs 
related  to  OCS  leasing;  yet  Industry  data 
continues  to  be  far  more  extensive,  as  a  rule, 
than  the  government's.  In  short,  the  gov- 
ernment's xmderstanding  ot  what  it  owns  is 
grossly  Inadequate. 

Development  of  federal  coal  presents  simi- 
lar problems.  Vast  recovemble  reserves  of 
low-sulfur  Western  federal  coal  (estimated 
at  2  billion  tons)  are  presently  committed 
to  industry.  Yet  in  1972  only  10  million  tons 
of  this  coal  was  produced,  amounting  to  a 
mere  2  percent  of  total  national  production. 
Less  than  10  percent  of  the  existing  leases 
are  presently  being  developed.  There  are  no 
mandatory  production  requirements,  and 
many  leases  are  held  In  speculation  of  higher 
future  fuel  prices.  Many  of  ttie  leases  already 
in  effect  contain  only  minirBai  requirements 
for  environmental  protection.  Some  of  these 
are  in  arid  or  semi-arid  regions  where,  ac- 
cording to  a  study  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,!  it  Is  doubtful  the  land  can  be 
reclaimed  after  surface  mining.  If  these 
leases  are  developed  without  high  standards 
for  reclamation,  the  government  will  be  con- 
tributing to  environmental  degradation 
rather  than  serving  as  a  model  for  the 
nation. 

However,  given  the  huge  amounts  of  coal 
\mder  lease,  little  of  which  is  being  mined, 
no  apparent  need  exists  f^r  a  major  new 
thrust  in  coal  leasing  before  1080,  and  in  fact 
leasing  was  virtually  atopp«d  In  1971.  The 
government  does,  therefore,  tiave  time  to  put 
together  a  rational  coal  leacdtig  program. 

The  critical  first  step  in  svch  a  program  is 
to  assemble  an  adequate  data  and  informa- 
tion base.  This  does  not  exist.  Coal  in  the 
West  U  held  in  oompUcatod,  Intermingled 
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ownership  patterns.  Much  of  the  public  coal 
iinderlies  private  lands.  The  government  has 
poor  records  of  Its  ownership  of  most  of  this 
coal.  In  many  regions,  the  government  has 
limited  knowledge  of  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  coal  reserves  that  It  does  know 
it  owns,  and  must  rely  on  data  the  Industry 
has  been  willing  to  supply  to  do  any  devel- 
opment planning.  Information  is  also  Inade- 
quate to  support  environmental  planning  for 
rehabilitation  of  surface-mined  land  and  for 
maintenance  of  air  and  water  quality,  as 
well  as  for  protection  of  range  land  and 
wUdllfe  habitat. 

Availability  of  water  is  a  key  Issue  in  the 
use  of  federal  western  coal  for  coal-Sred 
electric  power  plants  at  the  mine,  and  coal 
gasification  and  llqueflcatlon  projects.  To 
support  this  projected  development,  huge, 
new  water  storage  and  diversion  projects  will 
be  required.  There  has  been  virtually  no 
evaluation  of  how  this  wlU  affect  the  streams 
and  rivers  of  the  regions  or  the  values  and 
uses  they  support.  Basic  water  resource 
limitations  and  important  legal  and  admin- 
istrative questions  must  be  weighed  before 
commitments  are  made  to  massive  leasing  of 
western  coal. 

The  potential  for  exploiting  the  vast 
reserves  of  oil  shale  and  extensive  geothermal 
steam  resources  under  public  control  is 
promising  but  still  uncertain.  A  limited  ex- 
perimental leasing  program  Is  under  way  to 
determine  if  oil  shale  and  geothermal  steam 
can  be  developed  economically,  in  an  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  manner.  Unex- 
pectedly high  bids  in  the  first  sales  of  oil 
shale  rights,  and  the  considerable  number 
of  participants  in  the  first  sale  of  geothermal 
leases,  indicate  high  industry  expectation  of 
the  economic  potential  of  these  resources. 
But  problem  similar  to  those  in  coal  and 
OCS  leasing  are  evident. 

Vastly  improved  planning  is  a  necessary 
reform  in  the  existing  system  for  developing 
all  federal  energy  resoiu-ces.  It  must  begin 
with  the  gathering  of  comprehensive  infor- 
mation on  the  resources  themselves.  But 
a  planning  system  also  must  include  infor- 
mation to  assess  the  impact  of  development 
on  the  environment,  on  other  resowces,  and 
on  the  economy  and  the  people  of  the  region 
where  development  takes  place. 

Steps  can  be  taken  Immediately  to  Im- 
prove resource  information.  A  program  of 
government-funded  research  and  explora- 
tion through  contracts  with  private  and 
state  agencies  can  begin  soon  after  it  is 
funded.  In  addition,  industry  could  be  re- 
quired to  share  its  basic  data  with  the  gov- 
ernment. But  the  government  also  needs  to 
have  a  greatly  enlarged  capacity  to  assess 
and  evaluate  such  data  once  it  is  obtained. 
The  second  major  step  toward  a  revamped 
federal  energy  minerals  management  system 
is  to  create  improved  mechanisms  for  recon- 
ciling the  different,  oftentimes  competing, 
goals  of  the  program. 

At  the  national  level,  such  analysis  must 
address  the  fundamental  question  of  the 
role  of  federal  resources  In  supplying  national 
energy  needs.  For  the  present,  the  decision 
has  been  made  to  rapidly  develop  all  federal 
energy  resources  simiUtaneously.  Such  a 
policy  may  make  sense  In  some  areas,  but  as 
an  across-the-board  proposition  It  represents 
a  failure  to  weigh  conflicting  values.  It  will 
be  far  more  difficult  to  enstu«  a  fair  rettun 
to  the  public  from  the  leasing  of  its  resources 
and  to  protect  the  environment  under  a 
program  of  rapid  dev^opment. 

Of  equal  Importance  is  understanding  the 
tradeoffs  at  the  regional  and  local  level.  For 
example,  any  decision  to  permit  extensive 
development  of  federal  coal  in  the  Fort  Union 
field  of  Montana,  Wyoming  and  North  Dakota 
will  slgnlfloantly  change  the  character  of 
that  part  ot  the  country. 

Even  imder  a  historic  trends  scenario,  de- 
velopment can  be  selective  both  by  resource 
Ahd  by  looatton.  Where  development  takea 
place,    stringent    environmental    protectl<m 


measures  can  be  employed.  The  options,  of 
course,  are  greatly  expanded  if  less  develop- 
ment is  required  under  lower  growth  assump- 
tions. Also,  through  a  permanent  planning 
mechanism,  the  people  of  the  development 
regions  can  be  given  a  voice  Ux  decisions 
affecting  their  future. 

In  addition  to  reforming  the  existing 
federal  resource  management  system,  the 
government  Itself  could  go  into  the  business 
of  developing  the  resources.  A  government 
corporation  could  be  formed  and  given  the 
job  of  exploring  and  developing  all  new 
federally  controlled  resource  areas.  The  cor- 
poration could  be  designed  to  develop  a  single 
resource  such  as  oU  shale,  or  to  cover  devel- 
opment of  all  resources  In  a  given  geo- 
graphic-economic region  such  as  the  Rocky 
Mountain  states  or  the  OCS. 

In  any  case — reform  of  the  existing  system, 
a  purely  private  enterprise  approach,  or 
public  development — government  officials 
miist  start  to  take  a  hard  look  at  how  the 
public's  energy  resources  are  managed. 

ExRiBrr  in 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  10,  1974] 

Thz  Fobgotten  EMiaiCT   Agency 

(By  S.  David  Freeman) 

Now  that  the  United  States  is  experiencing 
a  crisis,  we  find  that  energy  policy  has  t>e- 
come  too  important  to  be  left  to  the  energy 
agencies.  William  E.  Simon,  the  energy  czar, 
has  taken  charge,  and  his  Federal  Energy 
Office  is  the  focal  point  of  public  attention. 
Yet  the  Interior  Department,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  to  mention  only  a  few,  still  carry  out 
programs  that  are  vital  to  any  solution  of 
our  energy  problems.  While  we  listen  to  what 
Simon  says,  the  luition  had  better  take  a  look 
at  what  the  old  ime  agencies  are  doing. 

A  good  place  to  start  is  with  the  Interior 
Department,  which  has  custody  over  the 
federal  domain.  Most  of  the  oil  and  gas  that 
is  economically  recoverable  in  the  next  dec- 
ade is  public  property  buried  in  the  earth, 
largely  beneath  offshore  waters.  The  govern- 
ment also  owns  huge  coal  reserves  in  the 
West  and  most  of  the  country's  oil  shale.  In- 
terior's performance  can  make  or  break  our 
energy  future;  and  in  the  process  it  can 
either  destroy  or  protect  vast  regions  of  the 
nation  that  are  still  naturally  beautiful. 

Historically,  the  Interior  Department  has 
been  dedicated  to  development  of  the  fuels 
on  the  federal  lands  pretty  much  at  the  pace 
that  the  energy  industry  demanded.  But  In 
recent  years  public  concern  oyer  oil  spills 
and  strip  mining  and  growing  opposition  to 
develc^ment  of  un^>olled  places  have 
brought  a  new  dimension  into  the  decision- 
making at  Interior,  one  that  the  department 
is  poorly  equipped  to  handle  in  the  public  in- 
terest. Striking  an  mteUigent  balance  be- 
tween development  and  environmental  pro- 
tection requires  knowledge  and  concern  for 
what  might  be  lost  by  development,  as  weU 
as  what  might  be  gained.  The  alarmmg  fact 
is  that  the  Int«ior  Department  knows  very 
little  about  how  much  the  public  owns  and 
what  it  is  worth :  it  knows  even  lees  about  the 
harm  that  may  hi^ipen  to  marine  life,  wild- 
life, the  face  of  the  earth,  or  to  people's 
cherished  lifestyles  if  development  proceeds. 

A   GICAimC   GIVKAWAT 

The  Interior  Department  Is  now  under  in- 
tense pressure  to  throw  open  the  remaining 
federal  lands  to  the  energy  companies.  In  bis 
Jan.  23  energy  message  to  Congress,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  lease  10  million  acres  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  in  1076.  This  would  be  an 
amazing  tenfold  increase  over  the  less  than 
1  million  acres  leased  in  1073.  On  the  face 
of  it,  a  Btepped-up  program  sounds  like  a 
fine  response  to  the  energy  crisis.  But  is  a 
massive  sale  of  public  assets  really  in  the 
public  interest? 


In  the  first  place,  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
oil  Industry  can  triple  its  drilling  capability 
in  these  offshore  waters  in  the  next  few  years, 
much  less  explore  10  times  as  much  acreage. 
Shortages  of  drilling  rigs  and  skilled  man- 
power are  already  a  bottleneck.  A  likely  pros- 
pect Is  that  ownership  of  the  petroleum  in 
the  ground  will  simply  pass  from  the  govern- 
ment into  oil  Industry  bands.  And  with  leases 
offered  faster  than  they  can  be  developed, 
they  are  likely  to  orlng  only  bargain-base- 
ment prices. 

The  sale  in  one  year  of  what  could  be  a 
series  of  oU  fields  the  size  of  Maryland  and 
Delaware  combined  has  all  the  ingredients  of 
a  gigantic  giveaway  of  the  public  domain 
even  if  "competitive  bidding  procedures  are 
followed,"  as  the  President  assured.  The 
danger  of  selling  the  vast  federal  domain  for 
a  fraction  of  Its  value  Is  especially  acute  be- 
cause the  department  has  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  how  much  oil  and  gas  it  will  be  sell- 
ing and  thus  no  solid  basis  for  appraising  the 
bids.  The  problem  Is  compounded  by  the  sys- 
tem of  selling  the  oil  and  gas  to  the  highest 
cash  bidder,  rather  than  a  profit-sharing  sys- 
tem under  which  the  government  would  re- 
ceive a  sizable  share  of  the  selling  price  of 
whatever  quantities  of  oil  and  gas  were  dis- 
covered. When  the  government  doesnt  know 
how  much  It  Is  selling  and  Is  flooding  the 
market  with  sales,  even  a  very  large  cash 
bonus  could  prove  to  be  a  very  bad  bargain. 

Yet  there  Is  an  even  graver  threat  from  a 
sudden  tenfold  Increase  In  offshore  drilling. 
Anyone  familiar  with  the  meager  capability 
of  the  Interior  Department  for  analyzing  the 
environmental  impacts  of  its  leasing  pro- 
gram must  shudder  at  the  prosp>ect.  Lack  of 
knowledge  can  become  a  formula  for  lack 
of  environmental  protection.  The  depart- 
ment's performance  in  the  Alaska  pipeline 
and  Its  offshore  leasing  program  to  date — 
where  citizen  suits  were  required  to  order 
compliance  with  environmental  protection 
law — inspires  little  confidence. 

The  Interior  Department  has  shown  neith- 
er the  ability  nor  the  determination  to  with- 
stand the  pressure  for  development  even  if 
serious  envlronmenttil  concerns  are  present. 
With  the  Atlantic  coastal  zone  the  next  tar- 
get for  development,  the  nation  had  better 
watch  this  leasing  program  very  carefully : 

ABC:    POWER    OE   SAFETY? 

The  President's  request  in  his  Jan.  23  mes- 
sage for  legislation  to  accelerate  the  licensing 
and  construction  of  nuclear  power  plants  re- 
emphasizes  the  key  rOle  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  in  the  nation's  energy  pol- 
icy. The  speed-up  campaign  from  the  White 
House,  coupled  with  President  Nixon's  remark 
of  a  few  months  ago  that  fears  about  atomic 
power  are  "old  wives'  tales,"  is  not  terribly 
comfcM-tlng  to  pec^le  who  are  soberly  aware 
of  the  dangers.  These  concerns  are  height- 
ened by  the  AEC's  failure  to  press  for  the 
budget  initlaUy  requested  for  its  regulatory 
program,  and  a  feeling  by  key  regulatory 
officials  at  the  AEC  that  their  efforts  are  not 
understood  or  supported  by  the  agency  head. 

The  safety  record  of  atomic  plants  to  date 
has  been  good  in  large  part  because  the  AEC 
has  taken  the  time  to  carefully  scrutinize 
their  design  and  construction.  Even  so  there 
are  unresolved  problems  of  safety,  waste  dis- 
posal and  safeguarding  nuclear  material.  In 
addition,  there  Is  a  need  to  strengthen  the 
quality  controls  and  Inspections  to  assure 
that  the  growing  niunber  of  plants  are  built 
to  operate  safely  and  reliably. 

One  of  the  major  problems  with  the  AEC's 
regulatory  program  is  that  it  is  only  a  part- 
tinoe  job  for  the  chairman  and  most  of  the 
otbi»  commlaalonera.  Assuring  that  atomic 
plants  are  safe  requires  full-time  attention 
by  the  pec^le  responsible  for  signing  their 
names  to  the  decision.  The  administration 
proposal  to  split  the  AEC's  regulatory  func- 
tion away  from  its  promotional  acUvltlee  and 
create  a  separate  independent  Nuclear  Xn- 
ergy Commission  is  thus  an  urgently  needed 
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reform.  Tet  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  people 
rather  than  organizational  structures  that 
count.  Nuclear  power  needs  regulators  who 
put  safety  first  and  will  not  be  carried  away 
by  concern  for  the  current  shortages  in  de- 
ciding issues  that  pose  dangers  to  mankind 
for  generations  to  come.  The  nation  must 
keep  the  q>otlight  on  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conunlaslon  or  its  successor. 

rpc:  NOiniBcm.ATioN 

The  Federal  Power  Conunisslon  is  hardly 
In  the  news  these  days,  even  though  It  Is  the 
principal  federal  agency  for  public  regulation 
of  the  electric  power  and  natural  gas  indus- 
tries. Despite  earth  tremors  in  the  energy 
world,  the  FPC  seems  content  to  carry  out 
routine  activities  that  deal  with  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  the  electric  power  Industry's  prob- 
lems. It  has  made  no  effort  yet  to  seek  a 
broader  mandate  so  it  can  deal  with  urgent 
Issues  that  no  public  agency  is  now  equipped 
to  handle. 

The  public  Is  concerned  about  the  massive 
Increases  in  the  retail  rates  for  electricity, 
the  problems  of  where  to  locate  power  plants 
and  transmission  lines  in  harmony  with  the 
best  use  of  the  land,  and  of  course  the  elec- 
tric power  Industry's  ability  to  avoid  black- 
outs and  brownouts.  The  FPC  really  plays 
only  a  small  role  in  satisfying  these  public 
concerns. 

The  electric  power  Industry  is  becoming 
steadily  more  important  as  It  takes  on  a 
larger  share  of  the  entire  energy  supply 
each  year.  Already  over  35  per  cent  of  all 
fuel  goes  Into  generating  electricity  each 
year,  and  by  the  turn  of  the  century  over 
half  our  energy  supply  may  reach  the  con- 
sumer as  electricity.  As  oil  and  natural  gas 
become  scarcer,  coed,  atomic  energy,  geo- 
thermal  steam  and,  in  the  future,  solar 
energy  will  be  converted  to  electricity  to 
meet  future  energy  needs. 

The  electric  power  Industry  has  always 
been  subject  to  public  regulation  primarily 
by  state  utility  commissions.  But  the  3,400 
separate  utilities  have  hooked  their  systems 
together  into  networks  in  which  power  flows 
over  vast  regions  of  the  country.  They  are 
really  beyond  the  power  of  the  states  to 
regulate  effectively.  The  utilities  come  In 
with  rate  increase  requests  that  are  a  fait 
aeeomptt.  The  state  conunlssions  do  not  con- 
trol their  expansion  plans  and  are  duty 
bound  under  existing  rules  to  grant  them 
rate  Increases  that  cover  aU  their  costs  and  a 
reason aMe  profit.  And  the  Federal  Power 
OommlBSlOD  has  no  power  over  the  expan- 
sion plans  of  the  electric  power  industries, 
except  when  they  build  power  dams,  which 
they  seldom  do  these  days. 

The  fact  that  the  electric  power  Industry 
Is  going  to  keep  growing  is  all  the  more 
naaon  to  limit  its  growth  to  the  facilities 
reaUy  needed  and  to  locate  them  so  as  not 
to  ruin  the  countryside.  If  the  Federal  Power 
Oonuniaslon  cant  perform  that  job  for  the 
public  then  what  good  Is  it? 

A  whole  new  mandate  for  the  Federal 
Power  OomnUsslon  and  utility  regrulatlon  In 
general  Is  going  to  be  required,  and  perhaps 
some  reorganization  of  the  electric  utility 
Industry  as  well.  Rate-making  concepts  in 
effect  today  are  part  of  the  promotional 
era — when  we  measured  progress  in  kilo- 
watt hours.  They  need  to  be  turned  around. 

New  rules  for  pricing  electricity  are  needed 
to  provide  incentives  for  conservation  to  re- 
place promotional  rates  and  profits  based 
•olely  on  plant  expansions.  Regional  regula- 
tory agencies  may  be  needed  to  develop  re- 
gional plans  for  maximum  efficiency  and 
minimum  Impact  on  the  landscape,  with 
authority  to  assure  that  utility  expansions 
conform  to  the  plan.  These  regional  agencies 
could  assist  the  states  In  fixing  retail  rates. 
Tltey  could  assure  that  power  grids  were 
BtroDg  enough  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  aavlngs  In  land  and  capital  from  truly 
Integrated  planning  and  operation. 


A  Federal  Power  Commission  alert  to  the 
public  need  should  be  actively  proposing 
such  reforms.  We  cannot  afford  to  drift  ahead 
with  utility  expansions  unAer  ground  rules 
and  institutional  arrangements  that  are  in- 
flating our  electric  bills  and  cluttering  the 
landscape  with  more  Investments  In  facilities 
than  are  really  needed.  If  the  FPC  or  the 
executive  branch  show  no  Initiative,  the  Con- 
gress should. 

epa:   still  vital 

Another  victim  of  the  energy  crisis  Is 
public  attention  to  pollution  abatement.  The 
cleanup  CEimpalgn  so  nobly  begun  and  so 
widely  reported  in  the  media  a  few  years  ago 
is  giving  way  to  dally  bulletins  as  to  whether 
we  will  get  enough  energy,  never  mmd  whe- 
ther it  Is  clean  or  dirty.  It  is  therefore 
useful  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  work  of 
the  Environmental  F>rotection  Agency  is  Just 
as  vital  as  ever.  The  medical  evidence  on  air 
pollution  has  not  changed — it  is  still  a  health 
hazard.  The  damage  from  strip  mining,  oil 
spills  and  the  rest  is  still  a  clear  and  present 
danger. 

The  crucial  test  of  our  tesolve  Is  coming 
up  as  EPA  acts  In  1975  to  Implement  the 
primary  air  quality  standards  to  protect 
human  health.  It  will  require  Industry  to 
use  cleanup  technology  that  Is  expensive  and 
which  industry  claims  is  not  yet  reliable.  The 
energy  crisis  will  no  doubt  be  cited  as  an 
excuse  for  putting  off  the  cleanup.  Yet  the 
Irony  is  that  the  actions  tome  cities  must 
take  to  comply  with  these  clean  air  stand- 
ards are  precisely  those  that  are  needed  to 
overcome  the  shortage  of  gasoline:  creating 
better  public  transportation  to  substitute 
for  private  cars  in  getting  to  work.  The  abil- 
ity of  EPA  to  stick  by  Its  guns  and  with- 
stand the  pressures  from  Inside  and  outside 
will  depend  on  how  much  the  public  cares. 

Energy  policy  In  the  government  has  been 
so  fragmented  and  so  ineffective  in  the  past 
that  It  Is  good  to  have  a  czar.  But  pa3rlng 
attention  to  what  the  estabUshed  agencies 
are  doing,  may  be  much  more  Important. 


Exhibit  IV 
Enerct  Undes  the  Oceans:   A  Tecmnolocy 
Assessment  of  Outex  Coktinentai.  Shelf 
Oil  ANn  Gas  Operations 
(By  Don  E.  Kash  and  Irvln  L.  White) 

XXPLOKATOHT    INFOtMATION 

As  the  government  official  directly  respon- 
sible for  promoting  and  rqgulatlng  the  de- 
velopment of  OCS  natural  resources,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  tnust  attempt  to 
achieve  a  number  of  policy  objectives.  These 
include  conservation,  tha  prevention  of 
waste,  and  the  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment. The  Secretary  and  his  deputies  have 
limited  geological  and  geophysical  data  upon 
which  to  base  a  number  of  Important  deci- 
sions such  as  tract  value,  land  use  plans,  and 
environmental  risk  toid  safety.  In  particular, 
limited  data  curtail  their  ability  to  adminis- 
ter effectively  the  OCS  leasing  system.  In  this 
section,  the  problem  of  evaluating  tract 
value,  safety,  and  lease  planning  is  defined; 
alternative  information-aoqulsltlon  proce- 
dures are  anaJyzed  and  evaluated;  and  some 
desirable  changes  are  suggested. 
InfoTTTiation  needs 

In  advance  of  a  lease  sale,  BLM  and  USGS 
are  required  to  make  economic,  engineering, 
and  geologic  evaluations  of  each  tract  being 
considered  for  sale.  The  qu&llty  of  decisions 
based  on  these  evaluations  Is  related  directly 
to  knowledge  of  the  area  being  considered. 
According  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
"In  geologically  well-known  areas,  the  re- 
sources In  a  province  or  lease  area  cein  be 
estimated  within  an  order  of  magnitude, 
iising  previous  history  and  projections  of 
trend  and  environment."^  (For  a  detailed 
discussion  of  reserve  and  resource  Informa- 
tion, refer  to  Appendix  C.) 


Footnotes  at  end  of  artlde, 


As  lessees,  companies  are  required  by  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  to  furnish  well 
logs,  cores,  core  analyses,  paleosamples,  well 
tests,  production  information,  and  geophysi- 
cal surveys  to  USGS.=  But  this  Information 
is  available  only  for  tracts  already  leased  and 
being  developed.  Thus,  Int4rlor  can  only 
make  relatively  well-informed  decisions  on 
sales  involving  drainage  tracts.  (Drainage 
tracts  are  tracts  from  which  oil  and  gas  is 
being  drained  by  production  on  adjacent 
tracts.)  Industry  is  not  required  to  share  Its 
exploratory  Information  on  unleased  tracts 
with  USGS;  consequently,  government  data 
for  these  tracts  Is  limited  to  what  govern- 
ment has  either  gathered  Its^f  or  purchased 
from  Industry. 

Determining  the  value  of  iadlvidual  tracts 
on  the  basis  of  Inadequate  d*ta  may  be  less 
a  problem  than  evaluation  of  the  saiety  risk 
of  developing  the  lease.  The  competitive 
bonus  bid  system  provides  a  market  mech- 
anism for  pitting  bidders  with  good  explora- 
tory data  and  highly  refined  Interpretative 
capabilities  against  each  other,  but  there  is 
no  similar  built-in  method  for  Insuring 
safety  without  having  adequate  exploratory 
data.  (The  bonus  bid  system  is  discussed  at 
length  in  Chapter  IX.) 

The  principal  vehicle  for  assessing  whether 
a  tract  can  be  develc^ied  salely  Is  now  the, 
environmental  impact  statement.  (Most  in- 
dustry spokesmen  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
safety  problem,  but  USGS  lists  safety  as  one 
of  the  reasons  it  needs  explosation  data.)  As 
indicated  previously,  OCS  leaae  sales  are  con- 
sidered to  be  major  federal  actions  with 
significant  Impact  on  the  human  environ- 
ment. Consequently,  every  tr»ct  is  evaluated 
to  determine  what  effects  its  development 
might  have  on  the  environment. 

At  the  present  time,  the  impact  statement 
evaluation  does  not  include  an  analysis  of 
geologic  characteristics  which  might  increase 
the  probability  of  a  development  accident — 
such  as  Union's  blowout  at  Simta  Barbara  or 
the  collapse  of  a  Shell  platform  in  the  Gulf. 
In  part,  this  omission  may  be  due  to  In- 
terior's lack  of  data  from  othor  than  Industry 
sources;  but  it  is  also  due  to  Interior's  policy 
of  treating  industry  data,  wkether  obtained 
from  lessees  or  purchased,  as  proprietary  in- 
formation which  can  only  b«  disclosed  with 
specific  approval  of  the  area  supervisor.'  This 
means  that  these  data  cannot  be  made  pub- 
lic, not  even  to  meet  the  environmental  pro- 
tection objectives  of  NEPA.  One  effect  of  this 
may  well  be  to  Inhibit  the  effectiveness  of  the 
public  review  process. 

The  overall  effect  of  this  l»ck  of  adequate 
data  for  making  important  decisions  for  OCS 
development  seems  to  be  that  Interior  reacts 
to  Industry  Initiative  rather  than  acting  on 
the  basis  of  Its  own  "systemaitlc  and  efficient 
plan  of  geologic  study,  resource  appraisal  and 
leasing  of  the  OCS."  *  Interior  Itself  says  that 
"the  current  pattern  Is  dependent  primarily 
on  Industry  preference."*  Oije  effect  of  this 
I>attern  is  a  conclusion  on  the  part  of  some 
observers  that  Interior  and  the  Industry  work 
too  closely  together.  This,  of  course,  can  be 
costly  In  terms  of  further  undermining  pub- 
lic confidence  in  Interior  as  a  vigorous  pro- 
moter and  protector  of  the  public  interest. 

Under  the  present  system,  industry  does 
nominate  tracts  to  be  Included  In  the  lease 
sales,  but  It  nominates  tracts  within  an  area 
specified  by  BLU  In  its  call  for  nominations. 
So  long  as  bonus  Income  continues  to  be  a 
primary  motive  for  holding  lease  sales,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  employ  a  tract  ^election  system 
that  doesn't  call  for  some  initiative  on  the 
part  of  the  potential  bidders. 

WHAT  &KX  THE  ALTERMATTVEST 

Two  maj<H'  variables  have  to  be  taken  Into 
account  In  considering  alternatives  to  the 
present  system :  the  first  Is  Uie  procedure  for 
information  acquisition;  the  second  is  the 
timetable.  We  will  discuss  Ibur  procedures 
that  provide  Information  before  the  lease  sale 
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and  one  procedure  that  makes  Information 
available  following  the  lease  sale: 

1.  Having  the  federal  government,  presum- 
ably USGS,  collect  its  own  data  by  contract 
surveys  or  with  its  own  ships  and  equipment; 

2.  Requiring  companies  to  submit  their 
exploratory  data  and  assessments  to  USGS 
on  a  confidential  basis; 

3.  Having  USGS  collect  some  of  its  own 
data  and  continue  to  purchase  some  data 
from  Industry  as  It  does  at  the  present  time; 

4.  Requiring  companies  to  submit  all  raw 
seismic  data  to  USGS  on  a  non-proprietary 
basis  in  order  to  be  Issued  an  exploration 
permit  and  making  all  data  furnished  by 
lessees  non-proprietary;  and 

5.  Following  the  lease  sale,  the  lease  could 
be  retracted  and  the  bonus  bid  returned  if, 
on  the  basis  of  information  submitted  after 
the  sale,  it  is  determined  that  the  risk  of 
developing  the  tract  Is  considered  to  be  pub- 
licly imacceptable. 

Assessment  of  the  alternatives 
Interior  has  reviewed  the  first  three  of 
these  alternatives  in  Its  response  to  a  series 
of  questions  it  was  asked  to  answer  as  a 
part  of  the  energy  policy  study  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee. 

Have  Government  Collect  Its  Own  Data:  In 
brief,  the  department  saw  a  number  of  ad- 
vantages in  having  the  federal  government 
collect  its  own  data.  Including: 

a.  These  data  could  be  publicly  disclosed 
in  publications,  Impact  statements,  and  for 
other  public  purposes; 

b.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  could 
operate  on  the  basis  of  a  systematic  and  effi- 
cient plan  of  geologic  study,  resource  ap- 
praisal, and  leasing  program;   and 

c.  "A  program  of  regional  geologic  study  of 
all  of  the  OCS  could  be  planned  and  carried 
out  on  a  systematic  time  basis  for  the  prep- 
aration of  geologic  and  resource  analysis 
maps  and  topical  reports."* 

The  sole  disadvantage  mentioned  by  Inte- 
rior was  cost.  The  estimate  given  for  close- 
spaced  seismic  data  purchased  as  a  part  of 
a  small  group  was  $60-76  per  mile.  Under 
existing  procedures,  however,  this  data  could 
only  be  made  pubUc  If  the  government  were 
the  sole  purchaser,  so  that  the  cost  of  non- 
proprietwy  data  is  substantially  higher. 

But  there  might  well  be  some  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  service  companies  that  conduct 
and  seU  seismic  data  as  well  as  on  the  com- 
petitive bonus  bid  system  Itself.  If  close- 
spaced  raw  data  were  publicly  disclosed, 
there  would  be  no  reason  to  pay  for  it  any 
more.  Making  the  data  publicly  avaUable  in 
advance  of  the  sale  nUght  adversely  affect 
competition.  However,  at  the  present  time 
most  bidders  have  access  to  similar  explora- 
tory data,  and  It  Is  the  difference  In  com- 
panies' ability  to  enhance,  display,  and  Inter- 
pret the  raw  data  that  accounts  for  real 
competition. 

Under  this  alternative  the  data  avaUable 
to  Interior  woiUd  be  much  Improved  both  for 
safety  and  effective  management;  however 
it  should  also  be  pointed  out  that,  with  the 
best  seismic  data  currently  available  re- 
source estimates  are  still  not  very  acciirate 
Holes  would  still  have  to  be  drUled  to  deter- 
mine the  actual  value  of  the  lease 

Have  Companies  Submit  Data  and  Assess- 
ments: According  to  Interior's  assessment, 
there  are  two  major  advantages  to  the  al- 
ternative requiring  companies  to  submit 
their  exploratory  data  and  aasessmenta  to  the 
government  on  a  confidential  basis.  First  the 
data  would  be  avaUable  for  the  cost  of  re- 
producing It;  second,  "to  the  extent  that  In- 
dividual companies  surveyed  and  appraised 
the  same  areas,  the  sum  of  their  observa- 
tions and  Interpretations  would  represent  a 
broader  spectrum  of  expert  opinion  than 
could  be  provided  by  a  single  organization."  » 
But  these  data  atUl  could  not  be  pubUcly 

R)otnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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disclosed,  although  Interior  suggests  that  a 
possible  additional  requirement  might  be  to 
place  these  data  in  the  public  domain  after 
some  set  time. 

A  Combination  of  Government  and  In- 
dustry Data:  The  advantage  of  having  gov- 
ernment supplement  data  acquired  from  in- 
dustry with  data  it  collects  on  its  own  is  that 
some  of  the  data  could  be  publicly  disclosed. 
This  alternative  could  also  give  Interior  an 
opportunity  to  be  more  systematic  with  at 
least  a  part  of  its  data-acquisition  program. 
Have  Companies  Submit  Their  Pre-Lease 
Raw  Data:  The  alternative  requiring  compa- 
nies to  submit  all  raw  seismic  data  and  treat- 
ing it  and  all  data  subsequently  furnished 
by   lessees   as  non-proprietary   Is  the  most 
far  reaching  of  these  alternatives.  The  Pub- 
lic Information  Act  of  1968  requiring  that 
government  agency  records  be  made  available 
for    public    Inspection    might    have    to    be 
amended  for  this  to  be  an  avaUable  alterna- 
tive. Section  552(b)  of  the  Act  exempts  sev- 
eral categories,  including  "geological  and  geo- 
physical   information    and    data.    Including 
maps,  concerning  wells."  The  Act  does  not 
require  that  these  records  be  withheld,  but 
present  Interior  policy,  as  stated  In  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations,  restricts  their  use: 
geological    and   geophysical   Interpretations, 
maps,   and   data  required   to  be  submitted 
under  thU  part  shall  not  be  avaUable  for 
public  Inspection  without  the  consent  of  the 
lessee  so  long  as  the  lease  remains  in  effect 
or  untU  such  time  as  the  supervisor  deter- 
mines that  release  of  such  Information  is  re- 
quired and  necessary  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  field  or  area.* 

This  restrictive  information  policy  enables 
the  leaseholder  to  have  an  Information  ad- 
vantage over  competitors  when  bidding  on 
adjacent  tracts  and  limits  public  disclosure 
of  data  used  in  evaluating  tracts. 

The  specific  effect  of  public  disclosure  In 
this  case  depends,  as  It  does  in  the  first 
alternative,  on  when  the  raw  data  are  to 
be  made  public.  If  disclosure  Is  before  the 
lease  sale.  In  the  Impact  statement,  it  coiUd 
affect  the  competitive  bonus  bid  system.  How- 
ever, If  we  are  accurate  In  our  impression 
that  Interpretation  rather  than  raw  data  Is 
the  real  point  of  competition,  the  effect  on 
lease  sales  would  be  minimal. 

Treating  Information  submitted  to  USGS 
by  lessees  as  non-proprietary  would  be  a 
major  change  In  policy  and  surely  would  gen- 
erate an  energetic  negative  re^ionse  from 
Industry.  In  one  sense,  the  basic  question 
is  what  rights  did  the  leaseholder  pvirchase? 
It  is  clear  that  he  purchased  a  right  to  find, 
produce,  and  transport  oU  and  gas.  It  is  not 
clear  that  he  also  purchased  an  exclusive 
proprietary  right  to  the  Information  which  he 
obtains  in  the  process  of  exercising  his  other 
rights — although  it  might  be  argued  that  this 
has  become  a  customary  right. 

Have  Companies  Submit  Data  After  the 
Lease  Sale:  The  final  alternative,  requiring 
the  submission  of  exploratory  Information  by 
the  successful  bidder  after  the  lease  sale  and 
before  development,  is  simUar  to  the  present 
requirement  for  submission  of  structural  In- 
terpretations of  geological  and  geophysical 
data  for  USGS  approval  of  permits  to  drUl. 
Althoiigh  this  data  would  support  a  review 
process  to  assess  risk,  the  timing  of  the  re- 
view could  Introduce  uncertainty  and  bias 
into  the  poasibUlty  of  subsequently  reject- 
ing a  bid.  Importantly,  this  alternative  would 
neither  meet  information  needs  for  a  public 
review  of  the  lease  sale  and  other  govern- 
ment decisions  In  managing  and  controUlng 
OCS  development  nor  satisfy  InfOTmatlon 
needs  for  land  use  and  energy  planning. 
Summary  and  policy  implications 
We  have  chosen  to  discuss  these  five  alter- 
natives either  because  they  have  been  con- 
sidered by  Interior  c«  they  raise  Important 
issues.  Many  other  combinations  could  have 
been  discussed.  However,  our  purpoee  has 
been  to  indicate  that  adopting  any  of  these 


five  alternatives  (or  an  alternative  involving 
combinations  or  variations  of  these  same 
component  parts)  could  produce  numerous 
second-order  consequences.  We  have  noted 
only  a  few  of  these,  such  as  possible  effecte 
on  the  seismic  services  industry,  competitive 
bidding,  and  the  level  of  confidence  the  pub- 
lic has  in  Interior  and  the  industry.  This  Is 
a  complex  system  in  which  any  change,  such 
as  having  government  coUect  its  own  data  or 
establishing  new  rules  concerning  public  dis- 
closure, wUl  produce  changes  in  other  parts 
of  the  system  as  well. 

Some  of  the  changes,  such  as  publicly  dis- 
closing raw  seismic  data  in  advance  of  a  lease 
sale,  apparently  should  not  affect  the  com- 
petitive bonus  bid  leasing  system  since  it 
appears  that  every  company  can  obtain  raw 
data  of  comparable  quality.  If  this  is  cor- 
rect, logically  raw  data  could  be  disclosed  and 
competition  could  continue  on  the  basis  of 
differing  capabUltles  to  enhance,  display,  and 
Interpret  data.  But  this  faUs  to  take  into 
account  the  symbolic  Importance  which  the 
petroleum  indtistry  attaches  to  this  aspect 
of  the  competitive  system.  Decision  makers 
both  public  and  private,  have  to  be  aware 
that  thU  is  the  case.  But  if  they  are  to  act 
responsibly,  they  have  to  make  their  deci- 
sions on  the  basis  of  a  broader  set  of  energy- 
environment  Issues. 

DESIRABLE    CHANGES 

It  would  be  desirable  to  supplement  pres- 
ent exploration  information  collection  pro- 
cedures In  two  ways : 

a.  In  order  to  acquire  exploratory  informa- 
tion for  regional  land  use  planning  lor  off- 
shore and  onshore  faculties,  the  government 
should  contract  its  own  seismic  survey. 

(b)  Before  each  lease  sale,  the  government 
should  contract  for  both  seismic  and  subsoil 
surveys  to  provide  adequate  date  for  assuring 
that  development  can  be  carried  out  safely 
These  date  shotUd  be  public  Infcwmatlon  and 
as  necessary,  both  the  date  and  analyses 
should  be  Included  in  the  environmental 
Impact  stetement. 

•  •  •  •  » 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Interior,  Questions  and  Policy  Issues,  p. 

"  Title  30,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations, 
Section  260  (30  CFR  250) . 

»  OCS  Order  Number  12,  Gulf  Coast  Area. 

•Interior,  Questions  and  Policy  Issues  x> 
73.  '  '  f 

•■Ibid. 

•Ibid.,  pp.  73-74. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  74. 

*  30  CFR  260.  97. 

Exhibit  V 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  24, 1974] 

Leasing  Pedibal  On-  Land 

(By  Oscar  Klessling) 

Responding  to  the  need  for  increased  oil 
supplies,  the  government  recently  has  an- 
nounced a  stepped-up  program  for  leasing 
federal  oil  lands.  These  are  mainly  In  the 
continental  shelves  of  the  East,  West  and 
Gulf  coasts.  They  have  enormous  reserves,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

Up  to  the  present,  the  economic  Impact  of 
the  present  leasing  system  has  received  lit- 
tle attention.  The  time  has  come,  however, 
to  determine  whether  it  functions  adequately 
in  the  light  of  changing  conditions  and  prob- 
able future  needs.  If  modiflcatlon  is  In  or- 
der, it  should  be  made  before  extensive  new 
leases  are  negotUted  for  Unds  that  have  the 
bulk  of  the  nation's  totel  petroleum  reserves. 

The  present  leasing  procedtire  is  basically 
an  auction  in  which  potential  developers  sub- 
nalt  cash  bids  for  the  right  to  explore  and  de- 
velop limited  tracts.  Developers  pay  hundreds 
of  mlUlons  of  doUars  for  this  prtvUege  with- 
out assurance  of  adequate  return  or,  pos- 
sibly, any  at  aU.  In  addition  to  meeting  high 
Initial  lease  expense,  they  must  finance  deep- 
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«»tar  dmUng  rigs  which  may  coat  ap  to  $50 
xnllUon  or  more  MCh.  plua  large  ci4>ttal  ont- 
Uys  for  operattng  «xp«naea. 

This  arnuig«ai«it  g«B«rates  a  hoga  firoat- 
-  -inaaaal  load  tor  what  la  a  Ugh-rlak 
ofmnttan.  o»>lwly,  to  aurrlTa.  davriapan 
oonflBB  bMa  to  traeta  irtaaia  soeceaa  ia  moet 
Ukaly.  Jm^  attiaetlva  araaa  may  not  be  ex- 
ptorea  owing  to  tha  great  Itaandal  liaaard 
atthewgh  each  areaa  oKtmately  might  oon- 
trlkiiti  anhataiittal  produetton  U  developed. 

Tha  peeaent  proeedTiTe  doca  produce  a  OBe- 
Bhot  surge  of  cash  for  the  Triwaary  where  it 
dlaappaafa  quickly  aad  forever  into  the  giant 
maw  at  tbm  current  annual  budget. 

The  oetkNia  boBtBcea  of  obtaining  raueh- 
naadad  on  produetkm  is  not  an  area  where 
we  ahoold  eontlnua  big-time  roulette.  The 
■Mthod  af  laaaing  should  not  be  changed  to 
rednce  Initial  eapkmtlon  eoats,  encourage 
mazhttum  deveia|»aent,  and  produce  Vnger- 
tarm  and  greater  beneflte  for  the  nation.  ThU 
can  ba  dona  by  elUnlnattng  eaah-coet  leases 
and  anfeslltiitlng  e(Hnp«B"Btion  on  the  basis 
tt  attelnad  prodaetlan.  Thus,  derelopcra 
w«Nild  pay  noAhlag  down  for  the  right  to  ex- 
piore  and  devalop,  but  would  obtain  this 
piliUege  through  competitive  bMs  on  the 
parcantage  of  attained  output  they  would 
turn  over  to  the  goTemment. 

Oil  delivered  to  the  government  can  be 
handled  readily  In  the  public  interest.  Part 
of  it  (raoatved  at  virtually  no  coat)  could  be 
laflned  Into  prodncta  needed  by  defense  agen- 
cies— a  big  saving  In  what  is  now  a  slaable 
factor  in  aU  annual  twiilgtta.  The  remainder 
could  ba  aold  In  tha  cyan  market  under  a 
program  alBMd  at  irtaMHilng  prices  and  keep- 
ing them  at  rcaaonabla  leveU,  thus  bene- 
fiting oonauBoera. 

It  la  also  Ukaly  that  the  aggregate  return 
to  tha  govemmant  under  the  propoaed 
^anga  would  ba  matertally  greater  than  un- 
der tha  eaah-Ieaaa  BMthod.  Thla  is  because 
produetJon  troas  developed  flelda  Is  gener- 
any  much  lar^v  than  tha  Initial  estimates 
of  geologists,  which  are  the  basis  for  caah- 
lease  bids  luider  the  present  system. 

Since  oil  development  is  a  moderately 
long-term  operation,  benefits  under  the 
ebaa^ad  procedure  woiild  flow  annually  over 
a  long  period— possibly  Indefinitely  as  new 
araaa  on  pubUc  laada  are  developed.  This,  by 
Itaelf,  gives  the  government  an  Inflation 
iMdga  wtth  regard  to  oorapenaatlon  iiiti- 
BBlaly  raeelvad  from  leaaes.  With  inflation 
eq>ected  to  continue  Indefinitely,  for  exam- 
ple, a  barrel  of  oU  delivered  to  the  govern- 
ment In  1084  or  1094  should  be  mudi  more 
valuable  than  cash  paid  to  the  Treasury  in 
1074.  even  If  we  kept  it. 

Clearly,  the  boaua  cash-lease  method  is 
archaic  and  no  longar  compatible  with  cur- 
mnt  nallttaa  and  tntoia  aattonal  naads.  De- 
Uy  In  making  the  naadad  change  would  seri- 
ously Impair  our  ahlllty  to  win  the  struggle  to 
become  fully  setf-sulBctent  In  oil. 


VI 

[FKan  the  Weahington  Star-News.  Mar.  22, 

1974] 

CoTTMCiL  Rears  OrraHoaz  On.  Spux 

(By  Bobarta  Honaig) 

oa  mptnm  are  hlglkly  Ukriy  to  hit  eoasUl 

«tt  nxl  pM  drimng  beglna  off  the  Atlantic 
PreMdsnt  ■Inea'fe  OboBeB  en  Hirliim- 
I  Qaamy  warvd  today. 

▼ulaarable  to  damage  from 
aplUa  ara  tha  eoaata  atf  Oeoagte.  South  Caro- 
Uaa  and  Plorida,  aaid  a  CBQ  report.  The  next 
•  area  k  oft  iMig  island,  IT.Y., 


areaa  off  southern 

an^^and— inctud- 

of  AOaBlle  CNy,  Beho- 


am 


Mmr 


would  Ukaly] 

flndlng   la  that 
by  both  tt*  OBttHl  Btataa  Geo- 


logical Survey  and  private  oil  companies  on 
bow  much  oil  and  gas  Is  lllsely  to  be  found  off 
the  east  coast  have  been  highly  overblown. 

Originally,  estimates  were  that  the  Outer 
Ccoitlnental  Shelf  contalivd  around  48  bll- 
Hon  barrels  of  oil  and  about  220  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas. 

The  new  estimates,  only  a  few  weeks  old, 
are  that  oil  reserves  are  likely  to  be  be- 
tween 10  and  30  billion  barrels  and  natural 
gas  about   66   to   110   trillion   cubic   feet. 

Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackaon,  D-Wash.,  today  in- 
troduced legislation  designed  to  increase  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  development  while  at  the 
same  tinw  providing  maximum  environmen- 
tal safeguards  and  ensure  tlie  receipt  of  a 
fair  market  price. 

The  bill,  Jackson  said,  called  for  a  fed- 
eral exploration  program  and  publication  of 
geological  and  resource  data,  and  require  re- 
search and  development  of  new  technology  to 
Increase  safety  and  eliminate  or  reduce  en- 
vironmental damage. 

"Despite  a  year  of  shortages,  the  admin- 
istration's leasing  effort  is  Still  too  small  and 
too  slow,"  Jackson  said.  ""It  appears  domi- 
nated by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget's  desire  to  release  as  little  acreage 
as  possible  in  order  to  ganerate  maximum 
present  revenues  to  the  federtd  Treasury." 

The  350 -page  report  is  the  study  the  ad- 
ministration had  promised  before  it  would 
permit  offshore  east  coast  AHllng. 

Such  drilling,  :iowever.  Is  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration's plans  to  increase  domestic 
energy  production. 

Here  are  some  of  the  major  findings  in  the 
study : 

While  there  are  environmental  hazards, 
offshore  oil  drilling  has  to  be  weighed  in  the 
context  of  what  alternative  energy  sources 
would  be  available  to  the  east  ooast  if  there 
was  no  drllltng.  The  majbr  tradeoff  likely 
would  be  strip-mined  coal  from  Appalachia. 

Offshore  Atlantic  drllllnf  would  be  under 
weather  conditions  even  more  serious  than 
those  In  the  North  Sea  and  In  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska  because  of  the  extreme  severity  of 
mld-Atlantlc  storms. 

The  study  lists  these  probabUltles  of  oU 
spills  reaching  the  shores  off  various  regions 
of  the  East  Coast : 

For  the  Georges  Bank  off  Cape  Cod,  with 
drilling  proposed  for  100  to  150  miles  out  In 
the  Atlantic — a  60  percent  chance  of  oil  spills 
at  50  miles  out  and  15  percent  at  160  miles 
out. 

The  most  endangered  area  In  the  Georges 
Bank  area  is  off  Long  Island.  Spills  would 
have  a  10  percent  chance  of  coming  ashore 
If  drmtng  were  out  26  miles.  But  if  drilling 
is  less  than  25  mUes.  the  prottabUity  goes 
up  to  75  percent. 

For  the  Baltimore  Canyon  area  offshore, 
encompassing  areas  off  Southern  New  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  ICsryland.  the  probabUlty  for 
^pUIs  reaching  the  shore  Is  10  to  20  percent. 

The  area  endangered  moat  would  be  in  the 
Georgia  Embayment,  where  there  is  a  00  to 
95  percent  probability  of  all  spills  reaching 
the  shoreline. 

The  study  also  concludes  that  doser-ln 
q>ills.  which  could  be  caused  either  by  rup- 
tured pipelines  or  tanker  accidents,  would 
almost  certainly  affect  Delaware  Bay,  Fal- 
mouth Bay  in  lilaasachusetto,  and  Cbarleaton 
Bay. 

CEQ  estimates  it  would  take  somewhere 
between  2  and  10  hours  for  the  oil  to  come 
ashore,  depending  on  the  Kaaon. 

While  BlarylaiMl,  Delaware  and  Southern 
New  Jersey  atazm  the  likelihood  of  having 
fewer  oU  q>Ula,  the  effeeta  would  last  long- 
er, the  r^MMTt  says. 

That  is  because  much  of  this  coastal  area 
la  mmpnsed  of  salt  marsltes  and  wetlands 
vbara  the  otX  would  stick  to  sediments.  llMBe 
areas  would  alao  suffer  mora  from  the  initial 
eonstmctton  of  any  offshore  drilling  rigs,  the 
report  flays. 


Within  the  next  month  the  council  is  ex- 
pected to  make  a  recommendation  about  off- 
shore East  Coast  oil  drilling^  on  the  basis  of 
its  report. 

EXHIBTT  VII 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Mar.  24,  1974] 

Tua    OFFSHoax    On.    Rush— .-Rics'    Invasion 

OF  GfTLf  Stasts  a  New  Esa 

(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

New  Orleans. — ^Like  homesteaders  rushing 
out  for  virgin  land,  oil  men,  at  President 
Nixon's  urging,  are  sailing  forth  In  ever 
growing  numbers  these  days  to  work  claims 
In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

They  are  going  out  for  the  oil  and  gas 
that  lies  under  the  unbroken  land.  So  many 
rigs  are  out  on  the  water  that  the  gulf 
in  some  places  today  looks  like  the  staging 
area  for  a  strangely  shaped  Invasion  force — 
barges  with  steeple-like  oil  derricks  on  top. 

If  govenmient  and  Industry  getrfoglsts  are 
anywhere  near  right,  this  same  lnvasi<»i  force 
will  be  standing  off  such  Eaat  Coast  cities  as 
Jacksonville,  Baltimore  and  p'w^^>n  within  a 
decade,  mining  \inder  the  sea  for  oil  and 
gas.  Yet  another  fleet  may  «lg  into  the  sea 
bottom  under  the  Gulf  of  AfiMihB 

The  stepped-up  activity  In  the  Gulf  o^ 
Mexico  Is  just  the  beginning  of  a  whole  new 
era  in  exploiting  the  resources  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  of  the  United  States.  And 
the  Impact — especiaUy  for  the  East  Coasts 
will  confront  Americans  with  a  whole  new 
set  of  difficult  choices  in  thoir  lifestyles  and 
landscape. 

Critics  complain  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  ordering  this  era  lnt»  beli^  without 
considering  the  consequences.  One  such 
critic — the  Environmental  ^oUcy  Center,  a 
lobbying  group — contends  that  the  Nixon 
administration  should  file  a  formal  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  on  its  policy  deci- 
sion to  lease  out  vast  area*  of  the  ocean 
to  oil  companies. 

"No  one  In  the  federal  government  knows 
what  the  natloaal  Interest  ia  In  the  coastal 
aone  because  no  attempt  hw  been  made  to 
reconcile  the  multiple  uses  of  the  ocean 
environment  with  a  view  to  the  long-term 
productivity  of  the  seas,"  conplalns  Barbara 
Heller,  an  ocean  resources  ^eclallst  for  the 
Environmental  Policy  Center. 

"If  we  are  reaUy  facing  anf  kind  of  short- 
age," she  contoids,  "this  argues  in  favor  of 
caution  in  developixMnt  rattker  than  haste 
while  we  search  for  the  moat  elDcUnt  ways 
to  develop,  transport,  refine,  distnb\xte  and 
utilize  oU  and  other  energy  reaources  for 
the  long  term." 

President  Iflxoc's  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quallty-^n  theory  his  chief  adviser 
for  such  dedalocs  as  accelerating  the  leas- 
ing of  land  offshore— was  n«t  consulted  on 
the  admlnlstratioa  decision  to  Increase  leas- 
ing ten-fold,  according  to  administration 
sources. 

But  such  political  opponents  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Sen.  Henry  K.  Jackson  (D- 
Wash.)  agree  that  offshore  is  the  best  place 
to  go  for  relief  at  domestle  oil  shortages. 
They  stress  that  drUIlng  oOkhore,  with  to- 
days technology,  can  and  w«l  be  done  with 
minimum  risk  to  the  environment. 

Even  though  the  argument  will  not  be 
settled  for  years,  the  rush  to  mine  the  wealth 
of  the  sea  is  on,  with  the  government's  full 
blessing. 

Furttier  proof  of  this  iriu  come  here 
Thursday  when  the  Interior  Department's 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  will  offer  oil 
eoaspanles  the  right  to  drill  for  oil  and  gas 
In  930,000  acres  of  sea  bottom  from  3  to  140 
miles  off  the  Louisiana  coast. 

This  acreage  is  the  Mggest  amount  offered 
In  seven  years  and  further  reverses  the 
downward  trend  In  oOMhore  leasing  which 
ttOvwed  the  Sairta  Barbara  «tl  spin  on  Jan. 
28,  1069.  Mr.  Nixon  gave  tl»  rationale  for 
the  stepped-up  effort  In  his  energy  message 
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of  Jan.  23,  1974:  "The  undiscovered  oil  and  ploratlon  as  sort  of  a  separate  phase  from  rnn.:irtprincrmn/Hfl^af<,v«  ^f  *»,«♦«.♦  * 
gas  beneath  our  Outer  Continental  Shelf  development."  He  said  h^  has  not  work^  consideraig  modification  of  the  tax  treat- 
can  provide  a  significant  portion  of  the  en-  out  the  details,  however,  and  did  not  want  ^  ?.  f  ^  capital  gains, 
ergy  to  make  us  self-sufficient."  the  government  itself  to  get  Into  the  explo-  Capital  gams  are  generally  gains  on 
"Today,"  he  continued,  "I  am  directing  the  ration  busmess.  t-^e  sale  of  property,  l)Oth  business  and 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  Increase  the  acreage  The  oil  Industry  does  not  consider  It  prac-  Personal,  held  by  the  taxpayer,  other 
leased  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  to  10  tlcal  to  separate  exploration  and  production,  than  property  held  for  sale  to  customers 
million  acres  beginning  In  1975,  more  than  and  is  expected  to  fight  any  such  formal  There  are  two  broad  categories  Of  DrOD- 
tripimg  what  had  originally  been  planned."  administration  effort.  But  Sen,  Jackson  and  erty  The  first  ranital  a^TcLVr  ulJ^J^ 
He  added  that  leases  for  Atlantic  and  Gulf  other  lawmakers  are  putting  pressure  on  the  eSv  all  nrnn^rtv  nfhL^  '■  ®  P^" 
of  Alaska  sea  bottom  would  not  be  offered  admtoistration  to  give  the  government  a  5  J  all  property  other  than  mventory. 
untu  after  the  CouncU  on  Environmental  larger  exploration  role  on  the  Outer  Contl-  stock-m-trade,  property  held  for  sale  to 
Quality  finished  a  study  on  what  offshore  nental  Shelf  and  to  change  the  present  bid-  customers,  and  real  and  depreciable 
drUltng  would  do  to  those  areas.  But  several  ding  system.  business  property.  Gain  on  the  sale  of  a 
geologists  interviewed  said  those  two  areas  Jackson  does  agree  on  the  need  for  capital  asset  is  considered  a  capital  gain 
would  have  to  be  opened  up  to  achieve  the  stepped-up  mining  of  the  sea — declaring  last  and  loss  on  a  capital  asset  is  considerpd 
stated  goal  of  leasing   10   mUUon  acres  of  Monday  that  the  Interior  Department  should  a  capital  loss 

promising  oil  and  gas  beds  offshore.  make  "available  for  leasing  by  1985  aU  Outer  T'ho  ci»#>r.ti/^  "r.of«.r„^,^,  <..  tv,   *    *        ,        ^ 

Ten  mUlion  acres  is  almost  twice  the  total  Continental    Shelf  lands    favorable    for   oil  ri„„"!.f„Kii  S  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^  °^  ^eal  and 

area  of  Massachusetts  and  li^  times  the  size  and  gas  development  without  environmental  "fpreciaoie  business  property.  Gains  on 

of  Maryland.  Also,  It  is  10  times  the  amount  damage."  ''"IS  type  Of  property  are  usually  treated 

of  offshore  territory  leased  last  year  and  al-  At  the  1973  level  of  U.S.  consumption  of  6  ^^  capital  gains,  but  losses  are  treated 

most  100  times  the  114,282  acres  leased  in  billion  barrels  of  oU  and  23  trillion  cubic  as  ordinary  losses. 

1969— the  year  of  the  Santa  Barbara  spUl.  feet  of  gas,  Jackson  said,  the  oil  and  gas  be-  Capital  gain  subject  to  tax  is  generalLv 
"The  oU  industry  doesn't  have  enough  Heved  to  be  under  the  Outer  Continental  the  difference  l>etween  thp  rnst  or  hocic 
equipment  to  work  10  mUllon  acres,"  warns  Shelf  could  supply  the  United  States  with  of  the  prooertv  and  thP  t^U^r;H«.^<: 
one  government  geologist.  "We're  really  not  those  fuels  for  36  years.  basis  is  in^^eafpri^fir^^^^^  ^ 
ready  for  this  big  Jump."  But  there  is  considerable  disagreement  °^  increased  if  permanent  improve- 
But  the  Cabinet  officer  in  charge  of  the  o'e""  ^c«v  much  oU  and  gas  are  under  those  "?*y^'S  are  made  and  decreased  if  depre- 
program  to  get  that  much  offshore  territory  offshore  lands.  The  U.S.  coasUlne  is  12,000  ciation  is  taken. 

leased.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  nUles  long,  with  a  continental  shelf — going  The  tax  on  capital  gains  applies  only 

Morton,  coimters  that  the  effort  must  be  ^'o™  tbe  low  tide  mark  down  to  a  depth  of  when  gains  are  realized,  not  as  they  ac- 

made— but  perhaps  under  different  arrange-  ^^  feet— of  650,000  square  miles.  It  varies  crue.    There    are    some   cases     hourAv^r 

ments  to  reduce  the  risk  and  concentrate  ^   width— 120   mUes    in   the   far    northern  when  realized  eain.s  arp  nnt  '«w>7.rr^i3i 

avaUable  equipment  on  the  most  productive  P^*  °^  the  Atlantic  down  to  20  mUes  off  Cape  for  tax  DuiW«iP^    Sf,^h  ?o  ^k     ^^°«^^ 

oil  and  gas  beds  under  the  sea.  Hatteras— as  weU  as  in  depth  and  richnes^  a  LrcL^^     1^'         .     ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

"If  you  really  had  to  hang  your  hat  on  an  ""le  latest  government  estimates  of  the  ^     k*  ^tJ^    ^°^*       ^      *"^  another 

increase  in  oU  of  something  in  the  neighbor-  total  oU  and  gas  reserves  under  the  sea  were  ''"Ugnt  Wltmn  a  specified  time  period, 

hood  of  3  mUllon  to  S'/j   nUllion  barrels  a  released  Friday  In   a  CouncU   on  Environ-  Capital   gains  are  classified   as  short 

day."  Morton  said  In  an  Interview  in  Wash-  mental  Quality  study  on  the  impact  of  off-  term — gains  on  property  held  6  months 

Ington,  "and  I'm  not  talking  about  the  Arctic  ^^°^^  drUllng.  Here  are  the  VS.  Geological     or  less — and  long  t«rm gains  on  Dron 

now  because  that's  a  delivery  problem,  you're  Survey   (USGS)— including  oU  and  gas  al-  erty  held  for  more  than  6  months  fihm-f 

looking  at  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  There  "^^  extracted— in   the   report   along   with  term   gains   are  ta-Ml^   nTo^H?^o- 

isn't  any  question  In  my  mind  about  It."  those  made  by  the  oU  industry's  National  ^1™    rnrfLrt^foi                ««  ordinary  m- 

To  maximize  the  chance  of  getting  the  Petroleum  Council  (NPC) :  ^°'^^-  Individuals  may  exclude  Mie-half 

most  oU  offshore  with  a  minimum  of  protest.  Offshore  oil—Baiions  of  barrels  Zl  long-term  gams  from  their  adjusted 

Morton,  under  what  he  calls  a  "two-tier  sys-  tt<,«o        »„^  ^°^   income.  They  may  also  elect  an 

tem,"  would  like  to  do  more  preparation  of     Oulf  of  Mexico 30-60        i^  ^i^^^H^.  ^^  °^  ^5  percent  on  the  first 

the  sharply  expanded  leasing  program.  Pacific  ..                                        10-20        17  *^°'000  of  long-term  gains. 

Besides  the  technical  evaluations  of  oU     Atlantic    10-20         6  Capital  losses   are  also  treated  in   a 

^^i^^mo^nv  *f  ^^"^^  seabeds    Morton     Alaska "Ii:    30-6O       29  special  manner.  Long-term  capital  gains 

said,    I  would  like  to  have  the  enviromnen-                                                                 are  reduRpd  hv  inno^fo,^  -X    -1  ,  , 

tallsts  try  to  draw  some  comparisons  from  an  Total  80^7^^  ^7  a^dSo^Jlr^l',^^^^^'^^^3^^ 
environmental  point  of  view.  Where  is  the  ^^  fo~  •;  ,  7"  capital  gams  by  short- 
worst  place  from  their  point  of  view?  It  might  Offshore  gas—Trillions  culric  feet  term  capital  losses.  Then  any  net  long- 
weu  be  the  AUantic.  It  might  be  the  Gulf  of  usos       NFS  {"'l  capital  gain  is  reduced  by  any  net 

Alaska  because  of  climatic  problems  and  wave     Oulf  of  Mexico 260-426        220  Short-term   capital    loss    or   Vice   versa 

action  and  all  those  things."                                Pacific  15.26         26  ^'i^viduals  can  then  apply  any  net  short 

With  such  inputs,  MOTton  said,  the  govern-     Atlantic    _. 56-110          60  term  capital  loss  or  one-half  of  npt  inno 

ment  could  draw  the  boundaries  of  the  most     Alaska 170-340        185  term  capital  loss  aealnst  orAino™Tf" 

desirable  Offshore  leasing  areas  and  then  go                                                               —  come   UD  t^a  M  00^^«.hI5^^  ^"' 

into  the  "second-tier"  step  of  letting  oUcoii-                 Total    490-900        490  an     inVMmff^i      ;„  °  ^^"*^^°- ^®*^  ^^ 

panics  formally  request  the  right  to  drUl  ^h.  n««,^,„.,  o               *.      .      .  li!     """"HT^     carryforward     so     that 

^^n^o^'^Tt^^l^.  fr*'°P  "'^"^^  ^^^  estlSaies  or  not,  the  combination  ,.  Although  some  limited  type  of  distinc- 

^sh^h^j^hroup^^u^*''*'*^'"'^*''*  Of  President  Ntaon's  order,  to  go  after  What-  t»on  between  capital  gains  and  regular 

With  the  high  Dri«^  oT^iddin^  for  t>,..  «y«  o"  •^<i  8"  «»«»  U«  offshore,  plus  the  "^come  might  be  retained,  I  believe  that 

offskSl  terrtif^STreichV^^^on^  ^^^^"Z^"^  ^  °°^  «**  "^  "'  "'  ^^^  '^""'•«^*  Preferential   treatment  of 

heights.  Last  6^cember^hrf3rSveJS  B^n^alo^down  In  this  new  rush  for  riches  capital    gains    is   unwarranted.    Capital 

ment  got  $1.49  biuion  in  bid  money— caUed         °  '^ "»"  «»•        gams,  after  aU,  constitute  Income  to  the 

S°u^*^*ISf^**~*'°™  °"  companies  for  the  „^  ^_  „_»wTa.  individual  which  Increases  his  economic 

rt^t  to  drill  for  oil  and  gas  on  486,306  acres  a   ofln^^FF^'        .  .^  Po^er  and  are  available  for  consumotlon 

undM  the  Gulf  of  Mezioo  off  tHe  shores  of  „  ^'  ^347.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  if  desired                                consumption 

Mlssl8sl|q>i,  Alabama  and  Florida.  A  single  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  capital        Prefer«»'ntlai  frootn,-^*  ~* ..     .4.  ,      , 

teact  of  6,760  acres  46  mUes  soutt,e«rt  ofi^  Rains  treatment  for  Individuals  tTSo^  haTSS  the  S^S^m.^f*'*? i**^  *^ 

Wji^m..  brought  82n,007.eoa-a  record  ^Z^^^T  r^  ^J.'^.''^^^  te«wSi^eS?;SSSr^^Sr 

^  f^iue  oflaxor^  le«.Ing   bring,  billions  T^cZ^t^^^^'  ^'''''^  °^.*f^  ^^*«'°'  ^  el^S^a^rsTJcSf: 

into  the  treasuries  of  Stoini  sti^  gov«»n.  Committee  on  Finance.  ment  income  orer  actual  earned  income 

ments.  Morton  said,  "a  money-orlented  pro-  capital  caiNa  because  It  taxes  wages  and  salaries  at 

gram    has  evolved  rather  ttian  one  designed  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce  Wgher  rates  than  capital  gains    Since 

iSt«i^f^l?St   **"•    °^    ""*    «"    resources  for  appropriate  reference  a  blU  to  amend  <»P*tal  gains  are  primarily  held  In  larms 

S^S^-V»«.              _  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with  respect  amounts  only  by  the  wealthy  thelur- 

■weva got-SSSLi^rSopJSrof-^:    a^t  ^SSVe"  Si^iSSS^^^th^    SS^^eST  °'  ^°^^  ^^  "*°"  "^°^- 
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Another  factor  which  argxies  for  re- 
form of  capital  gaixM  trcatmait  is  thftt 
it  !■  one  more  loopboie  that  not  only  pro- 
vides an  extra  bonus  to  the  well-to-do, 
it  makes  our  tax  structure  that  much 
more  comptaL  It  is  a  hindrance  to  the 
progressive  income  tax  with  its  "ability 
to  pay"  principle. 

There  are  several  other  argiunents 
that  one  usually  bears  in  support  of 
preferential  treatment  ot  capital  gains. 
One  is  ttoat  this  income  does  not  com- 
pletdy  reflect  added  purchasing  power 
because  it  reflects  inflation  and  there- 
fore should  not  be  fully  taxed.  I  find  this 
to  be  unpersuaaive,  however,  since  nor- 
mal income,  which  also  reflects  infla- 
tk».  is  taxed  at  regular  rates.  The  ques- 
tifon  ot  double  taxation  abo  usually  comes 
up,  but  I  consider  this  more  of  a  problem 
of  the  Integration  of  the  corporate  and 
Individual  tax  system,  not  a  xtaaaa  to 
rapport  preferential  treatment  of  capital 


In  short,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to 
reduce  this  special  treatment  to  bring 
It  more  into  line  with  regular  tax  rates. 
I  am  today  proposing  legislation  which 
will  move  toward  that  goaL  This  bill 
would  tax  capital  gains  over  $50,000  as 
regular  income.  lUs  still  fairly  hi|^  level 
win  allow  for  a  gradual  change  of  direc- 
tion In  the  treatment  of  capital  gains, 
without  any  hysterical  fear  that  business 
investment  would  sfarl^wd  up  and  have 
disastrous  effects  on  our  economy.  After 
we  ne  that  cries  such  as  these  have  been 
fostered  mainly  fay  the  wealthy  persons 
who  enjoy  the  bcneflts  tfate  loophole  in- 
come provides,  we  can  better  determine 
whether  or  not  further  action  is  war- 
ranted. 

I  also  propose  to  diminate  the  2S-per- 
cosft  alternate  tax  on  the  first  $50,000. 
To  bensAt  from  this  proviskm  a  person 
nuMt  be  at  least  In  the  5&-pereent  mar- 
ginal tax  faraekek  I  feel  that  the  $504M0 
ctUhm  ilMit  I  have  already  propoeed  Is 
more  than  adevoate  in  order  to  make 
this  added  feature  unnecessary. 

Ht^^wtftrtly  ttala  measure  will  be  a  pre- 
llmtamy  stQ>  to  better  aaseas  our  tax 
atmeture  and  ifes  many  loopholes.  Cur- 
rently, prtf ofnUal  treatment  oi  ci^ital 
gains  for  Individuals  is  the  cause  at  a 
huge  $7  btmoa  loM  to  ttae  TkeMuiy.  Tliis 
mrafvlitan  would  return  a  signlflrant  por- 
tion of  that  leaa,  without  any  undue  ill 
effects.  It  would  restore  a  measure  of 
Xalmees  to  our  tax  v>tem  and  hence  to 
our  mote  moderate  tncosne  earners  who 
have  too  kmg  labored  under  the  bwrden 
of  disianpQrtkcinte  taxation.  This  Mil 
would  raise  an  estimate  $3y2  bilUan 
amwaUy. 

Mr.  PresidMit,  I  ask  imanknous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  printed  In  the 

RSCOKO. 

Tbeie  being  no  otiicetlon.  the  blU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Baooits.  as 

foOowa: 

8.  3M7 


B*  U  ntta*  bg  tk«  ttmmtm  and  Bomms  «/ 
S^fnmmimttota  mf  the  Vntted  ftetea  o/ 
AmmicA  te  Cnarf  ■■  mMmmtle4»  n»t  (•)  mc- 
ttoD  iao«  of  the  XatMBsl  Beiwimi  Oa«*  «f 
X9M  fialattng  to  rtm1nr*1on  Urn  c^tttel  f>Uu) 
Is  uneiuSBtf  Ifj  rtrttlTig  out  "the  smount 


of  audi  ezcMB"  and  Uisertla^  in  Ueu  thereof 
"ao  mueb  of  sactt  exceae  as  does  not  exceed 
$60,000  (taS.OOO.  in  tbe  csae  of  a  married 
Individual  filing  a  separate  return)". 

(b)  Subeectiona  (b)  and  (c)  of  aectlon 
laoi  of  aucb  Code  (relatiag  to  alternative 
tax  in  the  case  of  taxpayers  other  than 
corporations)  are  repealed. 

(c)  The  amendment  and  repeals  made  by 
tbia  section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  BIDEN: 
S.  3348.  A  bm  to  ameaid  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  minimum  tax  for  tax 
preferences.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

MINIMUM    TAX 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference;  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with  regard 
to  the  minimum  tax. 

Mr.  President,  the  minimum  tax  was  a 
device  enacted  as  part  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969  to  insure  that  everyone 
who  was  financially  able  would  pay  at 
least  some  tax  on  income.  It  aims  speci- 
fically at  income  gained  through  the  use 
of  tax  preferences.  Many  of  these  pref- 
erences or  loopholes  were  originally 
granted  as  a  spur  to  provide  money  to 
promote  the  growth  of  business.  It  was 
thought  tiiat  by  providing  this  incen- 
tive, more  Jobs  would  becmne  avaQable 
and  more  money  paid  out  in  wages  would 
get  Into  the  economy,  resulting  in  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  everyone. 
To  some  extent  this  is  still  a  valid  argu- 
ment. It  has  been  a  long  time,  however, 
since  many  of  tliese  laws  were  passed, 
and  it  is  imperative  that  they  be  re- 
viewed not  only  to  insuse  that  they  are 
achieving  their  initial  obtjective,  Init  also 
to  asontain  the  manner  and  purpose  of 
their  application. 

For  years  it  has  been  obvious  that  a 
large  number  of  wealthy  individuals 
have  been  aUe  to  manipulate  these  loop- 
holes to  shield  their  income  in  such  a 
way  as  to  avoid  much  of  the  tax  burden 
for  which  they  would  otherwise  be  liable. 
Documented  cases  of  milUonaires  paying 
little  or  no  Income  taxes  graphically 
demonstrate  the  inequity  of  our  tax 
system. 

Two  major  categories  of  tncome  tax 
loopholes  are  preference  income  and  ex- 
empted income.  Pr^ertnce  Income  is 
subject  to  the  minimum  tax  of  10  per- 
cent. Exanvdes  of  this  type  are  ci«ital 
gains,  oH  depletion,  aco^rated  depre- 
datian  on  real  property,  acc^erated  de- 
preciatian  on  personal  property  subject 
to  a  net  lease,  sunortization  of  railroad 
rolling  stock,  amortization  of  certified 
pollution  control  OQUipment.  reserves  for 
losses  on  bad  debts  of  ftiancial  institu- 
tions, and  stock  options. 

Ttie  mtntmiim  tax  has  been  largely  in- 
effective, however,  for  two  reasonsi. 

First,  there  is  a  $30,000  exemption  for 
Income  subject  to  the  minimum  tax.  This 
has  proved  to  be  an  unreasonably  high 
figure  since  virtually  the  only  thing  it 
acoompllsbes  Is  to  allow  wealthy  tax- 
payers to  avoid  paying  any  tax  on  the 
first  $30,000  of  preference  Income.  I  pro- 


pose lowering  the  exemption  to  $10,000. 
This  is  sufficient  to  exempt  the  middle 
income  taxpayer  irtio  luis  a  modest 
amoimt  of  capital  gains,  et  cetera  and 
still  cover  larger  amounts  of  money  that 
are  currently  escaping  taxation. 

Second,  regular  income  taxes  can  be 
deducted  from  tax  preference  income. 
This  has  created  what  is  sometimes 
called  an  "executive  suite"  loophole.  For 
example,  this  allows  a  company  executive 
to  shelter  his  preference  income  with 
the  regular  income  tax  he  pays  on  his 
large  salary.  In  such  cases  persons  could 
have  extremely  large  amounts  of  pref- 
erence income  and  still  not  pay  any 
minimum  tax. 

Obviously,  some  change  must  be  made 
in  the  minimum  tax  if  it  is  to  achieve 
what  was  intended.  As  it  is  presently 
constituted,  this  tax  is  usually  circum- 
vented with  little  effort  h^  people  with 
the  means  to  do  so.  Although  the  statu- 
tory rate  is  10  percent,  the  effective  rate 
for  individuals  is  {4>proxi|nately  2  per- 
cent. I,  therefore,  think  that  the  deduc- 
tion for  regular  income  taxes  is  unwar- 
ranted and  should  be  discontinued.  A1-' 
though  the  concern  has  been  voiced  that 
these  measures  would  unduly  hamper 
business  investment,  studies  have  indi- 
cated that  this  would  actually  reduce  ef- 
fective overall  tax  rates  insignificantly, 
while  at  the  same  ttme,  requiring 
wealtiiy  pers<ms  to  pay  something  closer 
to  the  statutory  minimum  tax  rate. 

These  two  necessary  modifications  to 
the  mtnlmtim  tax  are  identical  to  the 
amendment  spcmsored  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  others  to  H.R,  8214  earlier 
this  year.  Although  the  amendment  was 
passed,  the  bill  was  later  recommitted. 
If  enacted  into  law,  it  is  estimated  that 
these  provisions  would  generate  addi- 
tional revenue  of  approslmately  $060 
million  per  year. 

Finally,  the  minimum  tta  has  proved 
ineffective  because  it  fails  to  include  in 
its  base  certain  items  that  are  now  tax 
exempt.  This  failure  permits  many 
wealthy  people  to  escape  paying  taxes 
on  income,  and  allows  the  operation  of 
a  number  of  tax  shelters  t«  continue  un- 
touched by  the  minimMnri  tax.  Interest  on 
State  and  local  bonds,  intasigible  drilling 
costs.  Investment  credit.  Interest  and 
taxes  during  consbiictkn  period  of  real 
estate,  gain  on  property  transferred  at 
death,  and  gain  on  appreciated  property 
given  to  charity  fan  into  this  category. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  omissions  in 
the  minimum  tax  base  is  Interest  on  State 
and  local  govenunent  bonc|L  TUs  tax  ex- 
empt Interest  allows  an  l»dlvlduia  with 
grat  wealth  ttie  opportunity  to  enjoy  a 
▼irtuany  tax  fr*  Ineomd  by  Investing 
heavily  In  tWs  type  of  security.  The  pro- 
vision as  It  stands  now  results  In  a  reve- 
nue loss  of  approximately  $3.3  billion  per 
year,  maUng  It  one  of  our  most  expen- 
sive tax  subsidies.  Since  tliese  Ixmds  are 
usually  expensive  and  the  rate  of  return 
eomparativdy  wnaH.  tliey  are  bought  for 
tevestment  ininxwes  yrlutarily  because 
of  their  qiecial  tax  statm. 

One  may  argue  that  the  existence  of 
tax  exempt  treatment  proTldec  an  inter- 
est subsidy  to  the  States  gnd  local  gov- 
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ernments.  However,  the  exemption  is  a 
very  inefficient  subsidy  since  the  revenue 
loss  to  the  Federal  Government  exceeds 
the  interest  savings  to  the  States  by  an 
estimated  $800  million.  This  difference, 
of  course,  must  be  borne  by  those  who  are 
imfortunately  less  affluent.  In  addition, 
the  subsidy  is  erratic  depending  on  the 
marginal  tax  rate  of  the  recipient.  This 
means  that  the  larger  the  person's  in- 
come, the  bigger  the  tax  break  he  re- 
ceives. 

Another  item  which  should  be  added 
to  the  minimum  tax  base  is  the  expens- 
ing of  intangible  drilling  costs  of  oil  and 
gas.  This  includes  certain  expenses  in- 
curred in  bringing  a  well  into  production, 
such  as  labor,  certain  materials,  supplies, 
and  repairs.  Although  these  expenses  are 
of  a  capital  nature — expenses  for  an  as- 
set which  will  produce  income  over  a 
number  of  years — they  can  all  be  de- 
ducted in  the  current  year,  rather  than 
being  depreciated  over  the  useful  life  of 
the  asset,  which  is  the  normal  procedure. 
In  this  way  taxable  income  can  be  sub- 
stantially lessened.  Although  it  would 
seem  that  by  doing  this,  the  taxpayer 
would  then  have  to  pay  a  higher  amount 
of  taxes  the  next  year,  this  is  not  the 
case.  As  long  as  he  continues  drilling,  he 
is  basically  still  in  the  same  position  of 
reducing  taxable  income. 

This  results  in  a  revenue  loss  of  about 
$325  million  per  year.  Although  it  might 
be  said  that  this  could  possibly  discour- 
age petroleum  exploration,  in  a  period  of 
shortage  I  disagree.  This  form  of  accel- 
erated depreciation,  possibly  valid  at  a 
time  when  crude  oil  sold  for  $2  or  $3  per 
barrel,  has  no  validity  at  a  time  when 
new  oil  sells  for  over  $10  per  barrel.  The 
large  Increases  in  the  price  of  oil  should 
be  sufficient  incentive  for  continued  ex- 
ploration. 

Mr.  President,  the  inclusion  of  inter- 
est on  tax  exempt  bonds  and  Intangible 
drilling  costs  in  the  minimtirn  tax  base 
would  raise  an  estimated  $600  million 
and  $75  million  respectively.  The  bill  as 
a  whole  then  would  gather  approxi- 
mately $iy2  billion  which  is  now  being 
diverted  from  the  Treasury  into  the 
hands  of  wealthy  individuals  who  have 
created  tax  shelters  for  themselves  by 
manipulation  of  the  tax  laws. 

The  effect  of  these  measures  on  busi- 
ness would  be  negligible,  and  they  would 
introduce  a  sorely  needed  measure  of 
fairness  Into  our  tax  system  which  still 
allows  plenty  of  loopholes  for  those  with 
the  money  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
I  shall  continue  to  seek  changes  In  our 
present  method  which  places  the  heaviest 
burden  on  the  already  strapped  middle 
income  taxpayer. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3343 
Be  U  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representat^ita  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerioa  in  Congrets  aaaemhled.  "ITiat  (a)  sec- 
tion S6  of  tbs  mtwnal  Bevemw  Code  at  1954 
(relating  to  fanpoattloa  of  wrintiwiirn  xtx.  for 
tax  preferenoea)   la  amended  by— 


(1)  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(a)  In  OENiaAL.— In  addition  to  the 
other  taxes  imposed  by  this  chapter,  there  is 
hereby  impoeed  for  each  taxable  year,  with 
respect  to  the  income  of  every  person,  a  tax 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  amount  (If  any) 
by  which  the  sum  of  the  items  of  tax  pref- 
erence exceeds  the  excludable  amount."; 

(2)  striking  out  "(aCOOO"  in  subsection 
(b)(1)(B)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$10,000';  and 

(3)  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Excludable  Amount. — Tor  the  pur- 
pose of  subsection  (a)  of  this  subsection,  the 
excludable  amount  shall  be  $10,000." 

(b)  Section  57  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
items  of  tax  preference)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (10)  the  following 
new  paragraphs : 

"(1)  Intangible  drilling  and  development 
costs. — The  amount  of  the  deduction  allow- 
able for  the  taxable  year  under  section 
263(c). 

"(1)  Tax-exempt  Interest. — The  amount 
of  any  Interest  excluded  from  gross  income 
for  the  taxable  year  under  section  103.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1974. 


By  Mr.  BIDEN: 

S.  3349.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  per- 
centage depletion  for  oil  and  gas  wells 
over  a  3 -year  period.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

on.  i»PLxnoN 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  prefer- 
ential tax  treatment  given  to  the  oil  in- 
dustry must  be  eliminated  because  it  is 
no  longer  justified.  Oil  and  other  extrac- 
tive industries  pay  far  lower  taxes  than 
manufacturing  companies  through  tax 
privileges  in  the  form  of  percentage  de- 
pletion, deduction  of  intangible  oil  drill- 
ing expenses,  and  the  foreign  tax  credit. 

Supporters  of  the  continuance  of  the 
tax  allowances  point  out  that  percentage 
depletion  allowances  further  national  se- 
curity by  providing  an  incentive  to  create 
and  maintain  a  reserve  or  divertible  do- 
mestic capacity  for  military  use  in  time 
of  national  emergency.  This  allowance  is 
also  said  to  be  a  method  of  compensation 
for  the  unusual  risks  involved  in  oil  and 
gas  exploration.  The  oil  industry  itself 
claims  that  the  special  treatment  of  the 
oU  industry  has  made  possible  the  con- 
tinuance of  low  gasoline  prices  to  the 
consumer. 

However,  a  Senate  study  has  foimd 
that'tax  privileges  granted  the  petroleum 
industry  as  an  incentive  to  further  ex- 
ploration are  inefficient  in  stimulating 
new  supplies  of  oil.  The  report,  "An  Anal- 
ysis of  the  Federal  Tax  Treatment  of  Oil 
and  Gas  and  Some  Policy  Alternatives," 
reveals  that  the  tax  privileges  cost  the 
United  States  more  than  $1.5  billion  a 
year  in  revenue.  Additional  revenue  of 
about  $1  billion  is  lost  each  year  as  a 
result  of  foreign  tax  credits,  which  allow 
the  companies  to  deduct  from  their  U.S. 
taxes  taxes  paid  to  other  countries, 
thereby  encouraging  the  refining  and 
distribution  of  oil  abroad  at  the  expense 
of  domestic  operations. 

The  study  indicates  that  the  ofl  deple- 
tion tax  privilege,  along  with  the  deduc- 


tion of  intangible  drilling  costs,  actu- 
ally discourages  exploration  for  new 
sources  of  oil  and  encoiu-ages  producers 
to  rely  on  overdrilling  in  existing  fields 
instead.  Both  measures  appear  to  apply 
only  to  producing  wells  and  not  to  so- 
called  wildcat  or  exploratory  wells  which 
prove  to  be  dry. 

Our  coimtry  is  in  the  midst  of  an  en- 
ergy crisis  l)ecause  we  have  failed  to  limit 
an  industry  which  controls  part  of  our 
natural  resources.  We  have  justified  tax 
privileges  to  encourage  growth  and  de- 
velopment, but  our  tax  incentives  have 
misfired  and  resulted  in  a  misallocation 
of  resources.  In  January  1974.  an  edi- 
torial was  printed  in  the  New  York  Times 
which  commented  on  the  tax  privilege 
situation : 

The  depletion  allowance  and  other  tax 
breaks  are  clearly  no  longer  Justified.  If  they 
ever  were;  with  oil  selling  at  such  high 
prices,  there  Is  ample  incentive  for  oil  ex- 
ploration and  development.  OU  and  other 
extractive  industries  pay  far  lower  taxes  than 
manufacturing  companies;  It  has  been  esti- 
mated If  oil  producers  were  taxed  on  the 
same  basis  as  manufacturers,  their  taxes 
would  go  up  by  $3  bUlion. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  to  phase  out  the  current  percentage 
depletion  tax  over  a  period  of  3  years; 
in  1975,  the  depletion  allowance  will  be 
15  percent;  in  1976.  the  allowance  will  be 
7'2  percent;  and  after  1976,  the  allow- 
ance will  be  phased  out  entirely. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3349 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  Uxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1974,  section  613(b)(1) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  la 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A) 
(relating  to  oU  and  gas  wells). 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable 
j-ears  beginning  in  1975,  section  613(b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  percentage  depletion  rates)  is  amended  by 
l».serting  after  paragraph  (1)  th«  foUowing 
new  paragraph: 

"(lA)  15  percent — oil  and  gas  wells." 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  in  1976.  section  613(b)  (lA)  of 
such  Code  (as  added  by  subsection  (a) )  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "15  percent"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "714  percent". 

(c)  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1876,  section 
613(b)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  atriklng 
out  paragraph  (lA). 


By  Mr.  BIDEN: 
S.  3350.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  the 
application  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  to 
taxpayers  engaged  in  the  extraction,  pro- 
duction, or  refining  of  oil  or  gas  In  for- 
eign countries.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

rORZIGN    TAX    CSEDIT 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  debate 
over  the  legitimacy  of  the  energy  crisis 
grinds  on,  but  several  of  Its  side  effects 
seem  pretty  well-established.  First,  the 
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prices  of  petroleum  products  have  sky- 
rocketed. Although  the  lines  at  the  filling 
stations  have  diminished,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  cost  of  gas  is  going  to  rise  even 
higher.  Secmid.  as  consumer  costs  have 
increased,  so  have  major  oil  company 
profits.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  the  only 
way  the  gigantic  profits  of  1973  can  be 
put  into  perspective,  is  to  compare  them 
with  the  even  hlc^er  estimates  for  1974. 
The  third  elemoit  of  this  perplexing 
situation  is  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government,  as  a  result  of  both  its  ac- 
tion and  inaction  toward  the  petroleum 
industry,  bears  a  large  responsibility  for 
this  current  dllrmma.  Once  again,  the 
consumer  is  caught  in  the  middle.  The 
man  who  has  to  drive  to  work  to  sup- 
port his  family,  the  housewife  who  has 
to  drive  to  the  grocery  store  to  do  the 
weekly  shopping — these  are  the  people 
who  are  being  squeezed. 

Measures  axe  now  being  initiated  at 
the  Federal  level  to  provide  an  overall 
energy  policy  to  determine  present  and 
f  utiire  needs,  and  the  best  methods  of  at- 
taining them.  It  is  important,  however, 
that  we  also  assess  past  actions,  to  under- 
stand and  improve  our  current  plight. 
Because  of  changing  times  emd  circimi- 
stances,  our  laws  and  regulations  must 
be  periodically  reviewed  to  ascertain 
their  current  validity  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent situation. 

One  case  which  is  in  desperate  need 
of  revision  is  the  treatment  of  foreign 
tax  credits,  especially  those  relating  to 
the  petroleum  industry. 

Tears  ago.  Congress  recognized  that 
double  taxation  of  multi-national  cor- 
porations would  be  imduly  burdensome. 
Therefore,  legislation  was  enacted  which 
allowed  foreign  income  taxes  to  be  cred- 
ited on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis  against 
U.S.  income  tax  liability. 

This  seemingly  soimd  principle  has 
been  grossly  expanded,  however,  to  in- 
clude other  charges  which  can  in  no  way 
be  construed  as  creditable  taxes.  Rather 
than  taxes  on  Income,  they  are  actually 
royalties,  money  paid  by  the  concessioner 
for  the  use  of  the  land.  Royalties  are 
fljced.  per-barrel  charges  which  are  pro- 
duction costs  and  should  be  treated  as 
business  expenses  and,  when  amropriate, 
be  deducted  from  gross  income. 

The  revenue  rulings  which  allowed 
these  productkn  costs — ^normally  passed 
on  to  the  purchaser — to  be  credited  were 
promulgated  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment as  early  as  1950.  Apparently  this 
was  done  at  the  Insistence  of  the  State 
Department  which  said  it  was  necessary 
for  security  Teasoas. 

Although  it  is  moot  to  ponder  the  va- 
lidity of  these  nillngs  at  the  time  they 
were  first  made  20  years  ago,  they  defi- 
nitely are  not  valid  today.  Furthermore, 
steps  must  be  taken  which  will  specifi- 
cally forbid  this  practice. 

The  effect  of  permitting  royalties  and 
other  production  costs  to  be  credited 
against  n.S.  Income  taxes  has  been  to 
provide  a  back-door  subsidy  of  billions  of 
dollars  to  the  oil-exporting  nations.  This 
process  aDows  the  producing  countries  to 
"tax"  petroleum  corporations  at  inordi- 
nately high  levels.  The  oil  companies 
dont  really  lose  anything  because  they 
merely  shift  the  cost  to  the  American 


taxpayer  as  they  pile  up  more  tax  credits. 
This  practice  not  only  robs  the  TYeasixry 
of  revenue,  leaving  the  rest  of  us  to  foot 
the  bill,  it  encourages  overseas  explora- 
tion for  petroleum  at  a  time  when  we  are 
supposedly  trying  to  attain  energy  in- 
dependence by  relying  ad  our  own  re- 
sources. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
is  designed  to  more  precisely  define  what 
can  and  what  cannot  be  treated  as  cre- 
ditable income  taxes  regarding  the  oil 
and  gas  corporations.  Royalties  and  other 
fixed  charges  will  no  longer  be  creditable, 
but  can  be  deducted  as  business  expenses. 
A  tax  on  petroleimi  companies  will  be 
creditable  only  if  it  is  imposed  as  part 
of  a  general  income  tax  in  that  country — 
not  one  specifically  tailored  to  oil  smd 
gas.  Charges  made  in  aiddition  to  the 
general  income  tax  will  not  be  creditable. 
There  will  be  no  future  carryovers  of  tax 
credits  because  the  maximum  amount 
creditable  will  be  the  statutory  U.S.  cor- 
porate rate — now  48  percent.  Past  carry- 
overs wiU  be  eliminated. 

I  am  hopeful  that  passage  of  this  bill 
will  introduce  a  measure  of  fairness  to 
both  the  oil  companies  and  consumers. 
The  oil  companies  will  begin  to  pay  their 
fair  share  of  taxes,  and  In  so  doing  re- 
lieve some  of  the  pressure  from  the  con- 
sumer, who  is  now  suffering  the  double 
burden  of  paying  higher  petroleiun  prod- 
uct prices  and  being  forced  to  recoup 
Treasury  losses  due  to  the  current  in- 
equitable tax  advantages  of  the  oil  com- 
panies. It  will  take  away  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage that  oil  companies  operating 
overseas  now  have,  not  only  over  their 
domestic  coimterparts,  but  also  over 
most  other  types  of  corporations  as  well. 
It  is  estimated  that  approximately  $1  bU- 
lion  is  lost  to  the  Treasury  as  a  result  of 
treating  royalties  as  creditable  taxes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Recoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3350 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  united  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 903  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  credit  for  taxes  tn  lieu  of  income, 
etc.,  taxes)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  903.  Creditable  Taxes. 

"(a)  Taxes  In  Lieu  of  Income,  E^tc., 
Taxes. — For  pvtiposes  of  this  subpart  and  of 
sections  164(a)  and  275(a) ,  the  term  Income, 
war  profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes'  Includes 
a  tax  paid  in  lieu  of  a  tax  on  Income,  war 
profits,  or  excess  profits  otlterwlse  generaUy 
Imposed  by  any  foreign  country  or  by  any 
possession  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Income  from  Oil  and  Gas  Extraction, 
Production,  and  Refining. — In  the  case  of  In- 
com»  attributable  to  the  extraction,  produc- 
tion, or  refining  of  oil  or  gas  In  a  foreign 
country — 

"(1)  for  purposes  of  this  subpart  and  of 
sections  164(a)  and  27S(a).  no  amount  paid 
or  accrued  to  a  f<»-eign  country  as  a  royalty  or 
as  any  other  fixed  per  unit  charge,  and  no 
amount  paid  or  accrued  to  a  foreign  country 
which  is  normally  taken  iato  account  as  a 
trade  or  business  expense  or  as  a  cost  of  goods 
sold,  shall  be  treated  as  a  payment  of  an  In- 
come, war  profits,  or  excess  profits  tax; 

"(2)  for  purposes  of  this  subpart,  taxes 
paid  or  accrued  to  a  foreign  country  with 
respect  to  such  income  shall  not  be  taJCon 
Into  account  unless  such  country  imposes  a 


tax  generally  on  Income  derived  from  sources 
within  such  country; 

"  ( 3 )  for  purposes  of  this  su)>part,  that  por- 
tion of  the  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to  a  foreign 
country  with  respect  to  such  Income  for  any 
taxable  year  which  exceeds  tfee  tax  Imposed 
by  this  chapter  with  respect  to  such  Income 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account;  and 

"  (4)  for  purposes  of  this  subpart,  that  por- 
tion of  the  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to  a  foreign 
country  with  respect  to  such  Income  which 
is  attributable  to — 

"(A)  a  rate  of  tax  (including  a  surcharge) 
higher  than  the  rate  of  tax  geaerally  Imposed 
by  such  country  on  income  derived  from 
sources  within  such  country,  or 

'■(B)  a  method  of  computing  such  taxes 
which  is  different  from  the  method  of  com- 
puting the  tax  Imposed  by  such  country  on 
other  income  derived  from  sources  within 
such  country, 

shall  not  be  taken  into  account." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  f«r  subpEirt  A  of 
part  III  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  Item 
relating  to  section  903  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  903.  Creditable  taxes." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  rnnde  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  ' 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  BIDEN: 

S.  3351.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  in  order  to 
require  a  public  hearing  before  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
increases  any  rate,  fare,  or  charge  for 
passenger  transportation.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  was  re- 
cently notified  by  Delaware's  Director 
of  Transportation,  Mr.  John  O.  Hidin- 
ger  of  Amtrak's  intention  to  increase 
their  fares  by  5  percent  in  the  near 
future.  I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to 
explain  why  this  concerns  me  and  the 
steps  I  would  like  the  Congress  to  take 
before  Amtrak  effects  these  increases. 

In  light  of  the  dramatieally  increas- 
ing cost  of  living,  in  our  cities  and  States, 
many  might  say  it  is  natural  for  these 
railroad  fares  to  increase,  as  well.  I  am 
not  arguing  against  a  pos»ibly  Justified 
fare  increase,  but,  rather  against  the  lack 
of  due  process  for  the  citirens  affected. 
By  law,  Amtrak  need  not  conduct  pub- 
lic hearings  prior  to  fare  increases  nor 
discontinuation  of  certain  trains. 

Why  is  this  so?  At  the  time  that  hear- 
ings were  conducted  on  the  Amtrak  cre- 
ation legislation  in  1970,  it  was  decided 
not  to  burden  Amtrak  with  many  of  the 
cumbersome  ICC  regulatltns.  A  Judg- 
m«it  was  made  to  permit  Amtrak  free 
exi)erimentation  to  set  and  adjust  fares 
giving  them  the  wherewithal  to  encour- 
age as  many  passengers  as  possible. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  Intentions 
were  positive. 

However,  the  question  now  arises, 
would  It  not  be  better,  and  more  equi- 
table to  require  public  hearings,  giving 
the  affected  passengers  an  opportunity  to 
testify,  before  enforcing  increases?  My 
position  is  that  these  publla  hearings  are 
desirable  and  necessary. 

This  amendment,  to  the  Rail  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  of  1970,  would  require  a 
30-day  notice  of  such  h^^ings,  as  well 
as  the  hearings.  I  hope  that  the  Com- 


merce   Committee    will 
amendment  expeditiously. 


•ct    on    this 


April  11,  197^ 
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Mr.  President,  In  light  of  my  interest 
In  guaranteeing  quality  efficient  cheap 
rail  service  on  Amtrak,  I  was  surprised 
and  interested  to  find  publicized  a  con- 
fidential memo  from  Amtrak  Controller, 
Sydney  S.  Stems  revealing  that  as  much 
as  $900,000  in  federally-subsidized  Am- 
trak funds  were  expended  for  employee 
business  travel.  This  Is  notable  in  Adew  of 
a  regulation  specifsing  that  "wherever 
possible  rail  travel  should  be  used."  In 
addition. 

There  has  been  widespread  criticism  of 
Amtrak  on  the  basis  that  many  of  its  sup- 
ervisory personnel,  .  .  .  seldom  ride  Amtrak 
trains  ...  if  responsible  Amtrak  manage- 
ment officials  rode  the  trains  more  often, 
the  public  would  soon  get  better  service. 

I  believe  that  the  statements  made  in 
this  memo  must  be  fully  Investigated  by 
the  appropriate  officials  to  ascertain 
whether  there  has  been  a  calculated  vio- 
lation of  the  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  April  7, 1974  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  The  Washington  Post,  April  7, 1974] 

Amtsak  Staiters  Run  Up  Huge  Bnx  fob  Am 

Travel 

(By  WlUlam  C.  Harsh  Jr.) 

Chicago,  AprU  5.— A  confidential  memo 
shows  that  Amtrak  employees  bought  more 
than  $600,000  In  airplane  tickets  last  year 
although  they  could  have  traveled  free  on 
Amtrak's  Intercity  passenger  trains. 

The  memo  from  Amtrak  controller  Sydney 
S.  Stems  to  Amtrak  president  Roger  Lewis 
and  all  vice  presidents  and  department  beads, 
dated  March  22,  said  that  the  huge  air  travel 
blU,  paid  for  with  federaUy-subsldlzed  Am- 
trak funds,  was  run  up  despite  an  Amtrak 
regiUatlon  on  employee  business  travel  that 
specifies:  "Whenever  possible  rail  travel 
shoiUd  be  used." 

The  memo  covers  only  airplane  tickets 
purchased  using  Amtrak's  air  travel  card 
accotint,  which  It  said  totaled  "over  $600,000." 
Sourcen  within  Amtrak  said  employees  also 

bought  a  substantial  number  of  air  tickets 

perhaps  another  $300,000  worth— with  other 
credit  cards  or  with  cash. 

"It  appears  to  me  that  consldera'ble  travel- 
ing Is  Incurred  by  our  relatively  smaU  man- 
agement staff,"  Sterns  said  In  the  memo.  "In 
addition,  as  we  are  In  the  raU  travel  business, 
greater  use  of  our  faculties  might  be  war- 
ranted, particularly  at  t^-peak  times." 

Sterns'  memo  also  admonished  the  depart- 
ment heads  that  when  employees  fly  on  busi- 
ness "the  lowest  class  fare  available  should 
be  used." 

Amtrak,  which  had  5,384  employees  on 
Dec.  31,  operates  an  average  of  225  passenger 
trains  dally  and  serves  every  major  city  In  the 
United  States  except  Cleveland,  Toledo  and 
Des  Moines  either  directly  or  through  con- 
nections with  the  few  remaining  non-Amtrak 
raUroads.  Amtrak  Ls  due  to  receive  a  federal 
subsidy  of  $155  million  In  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

There  has  been  widespread  criticism  of 
Amtrak  on  the  basis  that  many  of  Its  super- 
visory personnel,  and  especially  Lewis  and 
his  senior  lieutenants,  seldom  ride  Amtrak 
trains. 

"It's  understandable,  of  coiirse,  that  due 
to  time  constraints  and  the  sketchy  nature 
of  service  on  many  of  Amtrak's  routes  there 
will  have  to  be  aome  flying  by  Amtrak  em- 
ployees," Anthony  Haswell,  chairman  of  the 
National  AaneUttoa  of  Railrowl  Passengers, 
said  when  told  of  Stems'  memo. 


"But  my  general  observation  Is  that  if  re- 
sponsive Amtrak  management  ofllelals  rode 
the  trains  more  often,  the  public  would  soon 
get  better  service. 


By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Mansfield,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd, 

Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr. 

Johnston,  Mr.  Hathawat.  Mr. 

Javtts,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Biden, 

Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  Huddlxston, 

Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hukphret,  Mr. 

Symington,  and  Mr.  Stafford)  : 

S.  3352.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continued 

monitoring  of  the  economy,  and  for  other 

purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

THE    COST    OF    LIVING    ACT    OF    1974 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  the  Cost  of  Living  Act  of  1974. 
cosponsored  by  Senators  Mansfield, 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  Johnston,  Hathaway, 
Javits,  Mondale,  Biden,  Haskell,  Httd- 
DLESTON,  Stevenson,  Hart,  Humphrey, 
Symington,  and  Stafford. 

This  bill  would  provide  a  structure  in 
the  executive  branch  to  monitor  infiation 
and  other  critical  problems  in  the  econ- 
omy. It  does  not  extend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act.  And  it  allows  no  con- 
tinuation. Imposition,  or  reimposltion  of 
controls,  except  on  petroleum  prices  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

But  it  would  provide  a  mechanism  for 
identifying  and  bringing  Oovemment  at- 
tention to  beeir  on  the  critical  problems 
of  inflation  and  shortages  which  the  Na- 
tion faces. 

Our  experience  with  mandatory  con- 
trols since  the  abandonment  of  phase  n 
has  not  worked.  The  dislocations  which 
have  developed  under  the  administra- 
tion's helter-skelter  imposition  of  phases 
and  freezes  since  1971  have  created  an 
apparently  irresistible  momentum  to- 
ward decontrol  of  the  economy.  Even 
where  some  control  auUiority  might  stiU 
be  justified,  the  record  of  the  past  3  years 
has  made  the  word  "control"  anathema 
to  labor,  business,  and  many  consumers. 
And  the  Congress  has  demonstrated  that 
it  is  in  no  mood  to  continue  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  continue  wages  and 
prices  after  April  30,  when  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  expires. 

But  even  though  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  will  expire,  the  threat  of 
inflation  will  not.  The  Consumer  Price 
Index  in  February  rose  10.1  percent  over 
its  level  1  year  before  and  15.6  percent 
over  the  previous  month  on  an  anpufti 
basis.  The  Wholesale  Price  Index  rose 
1.3  percent  between  March  and  Febru- 
ary, 15.6  percent  on  an  ftnn^iRi  basis.  It 
is  now  19  percent  higher  than  1  year  ago. 

This  Nation  faces  the  specter  of  double 
digit  inflation — an  Inflation  that  could 
cripple  the  stability  of  employment,  In- 
vestment, production,  and  Income.  Such 
serious  dislocations  are  already  a  numb- 
ing reality  in  a  number  of  European 
coimtries. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  current  year 
will  bring.  The  soothing  words  of  the  ad- 
ministration, that  inflation  will  taper  off 
later  this  year,  are  comfortable  predic- 
tions. But  the  administration's  projec- 
tions have  been  wrong  before.  And  we 


cannot  take  the  chance  that  they  wiU  be 
wrong  again. 

For  the  post-Economic  Stabilizatio.T 
Act  picture  of  the  American  economy  is 
a  highly  problematic  one.  Today,  a  larte 
portion  of  the  economy  still  remains 
under  cwitrols— 24  percent  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  37  percent  of  the 
Wholesale  Price  Index,  and  27  percent  cf 
the  labor  force.  But  controls  will  end  on 
April  30,  when  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  expires.  We  saw  at  the  end  of 
phase  n  how  inflation  could  bulge  when 
controls  were  lifted — ^price  rises  were  at 
an  annual  rate  of  3.6  percent  imtil  phase 
m  let  prices  take  off  so  fast  that  a  freeze 
was  required.  A  similar  escalation  of  in- 
flation, from  our  current  already  high 
levels,  could  be  a  much  greater  disaster. 

With  the  possibility  of  such  drastically 
aggravated  inflation,  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  take  some  action.  I  believe  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  enact  standby 
control  authority.  But  in  view  of  the 
votes  already  taken  by  the  Banking  Com  - 
mittees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  that 
appears  to  be  a  dim  possibility.  The  Cost 
of  Laving  Act.  which  I  am  introducing 
today,  would,  I  believe,  avoid  the  objec- 
tions of  those  who  oppose  control  au- 
thority of  any  sort.  It  Is  the  least  we  can 
do  to  satisfy  our  responsibilities  to  meet 
inflationary  dangers. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Act  would  dirert 
the  President  to  monitor  the  economy 
generaUy,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  problems  which  make  for  inflation, 
shortages,  and  economic  dislocations.  It 
would  allow  him  to  establish  an  agency 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  act, 
similar  to  the  existing  Cost  of  Living 
Council.  This  agency  would  collect  data 
on  the  economy,  identify  potential  short- 
ages, and  assess  the  impact  of  Govern- 
ment and  private  policies  and  decisions 
on  the  economic  health  of  the  Nation. 
And  it  would  require  the  President  to 
present  to  Congress  reports  of  its  work 
every  3  months. 

The  mechanism  established  by  this  bill 
would  provide  an  economic  "early  warn- 
ing system,"  to  alert  us  to  special  infla- 
tionary and  shortage  problems. 

The  energy  crisis  provides  a  perfect 
example  of  the  necessity  for  such  an  in- 
formation system.  Many  people  in  and 
out  of  Government  foresaw  the  devel- 
opment of  fuel  shortages  years  ago.  But 
since  there  was  no  central,  independent 
agency  monitoring  the  development  of 
the  shortage,  and  because  of  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  Arab  oil  embargo.  It  appeared 
to  spring  from  nowhere.  TTils  in  turn  led 
to  the  spectacle  and  the  Government 
scurrying  in  every  direction  at  once, 
searching  not  only  for  information,  ex- 
planations and  policies,  but  for  scape- 
goats as  well.  That  is  not  a  course  we 
can  afford  to  repeat.  And  the  mechanism 
of  the  Cost  of  Living  Act  would  give  us 
some  hope  to  avoid  a  repetition  In  some 
future  economic  problem  area. 

In  addition,  the  agency  established  by 
the  act  would  provide  us  with  Insight  into 
the  long-nm  problems  of  inflation  and 
shortages  In  America.  The  Inflationary 
trend  of  the  past  few  yea^rs  is  too  serious 
to  Ignore.  Tliere  are  no  proposals  which 
promise  to  cure  It  Instantly  or  entirely. 
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But  the  absence  of  a  cure  does  not  pre- 
clude the  need  for  diagnosis.  Continued 
study  could  give  us  important  under- 
standing of  how  to  fashion  our  long-run 
economic  policy. 

When  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
expires  on  April  30,  no  other  agency  in 
the  Federal  Oovemment  will  perform 
these  functions.  The  Coimcil  of  Economic 
Advisers,  for  instance,  has  a  staff  of  46 
permanent  positions.  The  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  which  has  until  now  been 
charged  with  monitoring  the  economy 
and  administering  controls,  has  a  total 
staff  under  its  Jurisdiction  of  about  900 
persons.  While  far  fewer  would  be  needed 
to  perform  the  monitoring  functions 
under  the  Cost  of  Living  Act,  a  separate, 
competently  staffed  office  would  be 
needed. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  psychology 
of  the  American  economy  could  only  be 
helped  If  a  mcmitoring  agency  kept  track 
of  inflation.  No  one  will  adc  for  higher 
wages,  or  higher  prices,  merely  because 
It  exists.  But  its  activities  could  help  pro- 
mote a  responsible  attitude  toward  In- 
flation on  the  part  of  business,  labor,  and 
the  public  at  large. 

Mr.  President,  the  Cost  of  Living  Act 
I  introduce  today  is  a  simple  and 
straightforward  proposal  to  give  our  eco- 
nomic problems  the  attention  they  de- 
serve. Responsibility  requires  that  we 
take  this  minimum  step  to  guard  against 
the  eetmomic  dangers  which  face  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  fact  sheet  on  the  Cost  of 
Living  Act,  a  section-byHsection  analysis, 
and  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RCCOBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  minted  in  the 
RicoRo,  as  follows: 

Can  or  Lnmra  Act  or  1974  * 
r«CT  BRxrr 
ProvldM  for  the  PrMldent  to  monitor  in- 
fiatlon  through  COLC-type  structure. 
Coninit 
Allows  no  contlnuAtlon,  Imposition  or  re- 
Imposltlon  of  controls.  Does  not  affect  con- 
trtd  authority  on  petroleum   under  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Alloemtlon  Act  of  1973.  (See 
S(b)  and  Sec.  13) 

BoHc  ^uthortty  anO,  Directkm  to  President 

Uonltor  economy  (See.  3  generally,  em>e- 
claUy  Sec.  3(a)  (6)1 

DtMvttlon  to  require  reports  and  record- 
kaaplag  fRiin  private  sector  (Sec.  4(a) ) 

Olacratloii  to  bold  public  bearings   (Sec. 
a(») (4) 1 
Ofhtr  Authority  and  Direction  to  President 

Ravtow  sAd  reocnunend  changes  In  pro- 
grama  and  aetlvltlas  of  federal  government 
and  prlvaU  sector  [Sec.  3(a)  (1)  ] 

Bevlew  and  work  with  Industry  and  gov- 
emmsnt  to  encourage  prlc»  restraint  [Sec. 
S(a)(a)l 

Improve  wage  and  price  data  bases  [Sec. 
S(a)(S)) 

moeus  attention  on  need  for  Increased  pro- 
ductivity (Sec.  a (a) (6)  ] 

Bavlew  and  make  leoommendations  on  eco- 
nomic concentration  and  anticompetitive 
practices  [See.  3ia)  (7)  ] 

XdminUtratire  and  Other  Provitions  {similar 
to  exUting  Economic  StattUizatUm  Act) 

Delegation  of  functions  by  President 
(Sec.  8) 


April  11,  197Jf 


*B«f«nnoes  in  text  are  to  sactlons  of 
proposed  Coat  at  zavtog  A«t. 


Subpoena  power  (Sec.  6) 

Personnel:  employment,  i^polntment  and 
detaU  (Sec.  7) 

Employment  of  experts  and  consultants 
(Sec.  8) 

Reports  by  President  quarterly  and  In  an- 
nual Economic  Report  (Sec.  0) 

Funding  authorized  "as  may  be  necessary" 
(Sec.  10) 

Severability   (Sec.  14) 

Expiratiofn 

April  30,  1975   (Sec.  11) 

Effective  Date 

Iilay  1,  1974,  or  upon  enactment  if  later 
(Sec.  13) 

Name 

As  In  the  Economic  Stabltization  Act,  no 
name  is  given  to  the  monitoflng  agency. 

SscTiON-BT -Section   Analtsk  of  the  Cost 
or  Living  Act  or  |974 

[Sec.  1 )  Short  Title:  Cost  t>f  Living  Act  of 
1974 

Sec.  2.  Findings  and  Purposes. — States 
that  inflation  poses  a  danger  to  the  nation, 
that  the  federal  government  niust  have  con- 
tinuing concern  with  inflation  and  other 
economic  factors,  that  the  Ocecutlve  should 
monitor  the  economy,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  in  a  position  to  Implement  the  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Presidential  Authority. — This  sec- 
tion gives  the  President  authority  to  review 
and  recommend  changes  in  tAe  prog^rams  and 
activities  of  the  federal  government  and  the 
private  sector;  review  industrial  capacity,  de- 
mand and  supply,  and  worlc  with  government 
agencies  and  industrial  groups  to  encourage 
price  restraint:  improve  wage  and  price  data 
bases;  conduct  public  hearings;  focus  atten- 
tion on  needed  increased  productivity;  moni- 
tor the  economy;  and  review  economic  con- 
centration and  anti-competitive  practices. 
This  section  specifies  that  this  Act  does  not 
provide  mandatory  economic  control  au- 
thority, except  with  regard  to  petroleum 
under  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973. 

Sec.  4.  Acquisition  of  Economic  Informa- 
tion.— This  section  grants  the  President  au- 
thority to  obtain  Information  and  require 
reports  and  record  keeping. 

Sec.  5.  Delegation. — This  section  authorizes 
the  President  to  delegate  functions  under 
the  Act  to  officers,  departments,  and  agencies 
of  the  federal  goverimient. 

Sec.  «.  Subpena  Power. — This  section  gives 
subpena  power  to  the  bead  at  an  agency  ex- 
ercising authority  under  the  Act,  with  en- 
forcement by  United  Statei  District  Courts. 

Sec.  7.  Personnel. — This  section  gives  au- 
thority for  the  employment,  detail  and  ap- 
pointment of  employees  to  carry  out  the 
Act,  Including  the  appointment  of  an  of- 
ficer at  Level  n  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  section  also  gives  authority  for  appoint- 
ment of  advisory  committees. 

Sec.  8.  Experts  and  Consultants. — This  sec- 
tion gives  authority  for  the  employment  and 
compensation  of  experts  and  consultants. 

Sec.  9.  HepcH^. — This  section  requires  that 
the  President  repeat  on  and  assess  actions 
taken  under  this  Act  In  his  annual  Economic 
Report  and  In  quarterly  repcrts  to  Congress. 
Reports  shall  Include  study  and  evaluation 
of  relationships  between  excess  profits,  eco- 
nomic stabUlzatlon,  and  Job  creation,  and 
review  appraisal  of  federal  government  activ- 
ities. 

Sac.  10.  Funding.— This  sefltlon  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  and  allows  the  acceptance  and  use  of 
gifts  or  other  contributions. 

Sec.  11.  Expiration. — This  section  provides 
that  authority  under  the  Act  expires  on  April 
80,  1975,  except  for  pending  elvll  or  criminal 
proceedings  or  actions  or  proceedings  based 
rxfioa  acts  committed  prior  t«  the  expiration 
dat«. 


Sec.  12.  Effect  on  Petroleum  AUocatlon  Act 
of  1973. — This  section  makes  dlear  that  this 
Act  does  not  Infringe  on  the  price  control  and 
other  authority  contamed  in  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

Sec.  13.  Effective  Date.— Thi$  section  pro- 
vides for  an  effective  date  of  May  1,  1974,  or 
upon  enactment  If  later. 

Sec.  14.  SeverabUlty.— This  section  provides 
for  general  severability  for  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

S.  3352 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembltd.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cost  of  Uvlne  Act 
of  1974."  .       . 

FINDINGS  AKO  PTTKPO^ES 

Sec.  2.  It  is  hereby  determined  that  infla- 
tion poses  a  danger  to  the  e<]onomlc  well- 
being  Of  the  Nation,  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  have  a  continuing  con- 
cern with  the  rate  of  inflation,  Supply,  indus- 
trial capacity  and  means  of  increasing  pro- 
ductivity, to  constrain  domestic  inflation.  To 
contribute  to  the  moderation  of  inflation,  a 
body  within  the  executive  branch  should 
monitor  public  and  private  economic  activ- 
ity. The  President  Is  in  a  position  to  Imple- 
ment the  program  authorized  by  this  Act. 

PRESIDE  NTIAL  AOTHOBtTT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  President  shall — 

(1>  review  the  programs  and  activities  of 
Federal  departments  and  ageacles  and  the 
private  sector  which  may  have  adverse  effects 
on  supply  and  cause  increase  In  prices  and 
make  recommendations  for  changes  In  such 
programs  and  activities  to  Increase  supply 
and  restrain  prices; 

(2)  review  industrial  ci^aeity,  demand, 
and  supply  In  various  sectors  at  the  economy, 
working  with  the  Industrial  groups  con- 
cerned and  appropriate  goverqmental  agen- 
cies to  encourage  price  restraint; 

(3)  improve  wage  and  price  data  basis  for 
the  various  sectors  of  the  economy  to  im- 
prove collective  bargaining  and  encourage 
price  restraint: 

(4)  conduct  public  hearings  when  appro- 
priate to  provide  for  public  scnitmy  of  infla- 
tionary problems  in  various  sectors  of  the 
economy; 

(5)  focus  attention  on  the  need  to  in- 
crease productivity  In  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  of  the  economy; 

(6)  monitor  the  economy  aa  a  whole,  in- 
cluding such  matters  as  wages,  coats,  pro- 
ductivity, prices,  sales,  profits.  Imports  and 
exports;  and 

(7)  conduct  a  continuing  tevlew  of  the 
effect  of  economic  concentration  and  anti- 
competitive practices  on  price  and  wage 
Inflation  and  recommend  legislation  and 
other  appropriate  action  to  reduce  the  Im- 
pact of  such  concentration  or  practices  on 
Inflation. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  authorizes  the 
continuation,  imposition,  or  relmposition  of 
any  mandatory  economic  controls  with  re- 
spect to  prices,  rents,  wages,  salaries,  corpo- 
rate dividends,  Interest  rates,  or  any  similar 
transfer,  except  as  provided  under  Section  13 
(relating  to  continuation  of  authority  under 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973)  of  this  Act. 

ACQUISITION    or   ECONOMIC    IIOrORMATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  the  I>resldent  may  by  regulation, 
order,  or  otherwise  obtain  such  information 
from,  require  such  reports  and  the  keeping 
of  such  records  by,  make  such  Inspections  of 
the  books,  records  and  other  writings,  prem- 
ises, or  property  of,  and  take  tim  sworn  testi- 
mony of,  and  administer  oath^  and  affirma- 
tions to,  any  person  as  may  b4  necessary  or 
appropriate.  The  autborlty  to  obtain  infor- 
mation under  this  subsection  or  section  6 
of  this  Act  does  not  extend  to  copies  of  dis- 
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closures  to  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
United  States  excepted  from  disclosure  under 
subsection  (b)   of  this  section. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  Act, 
the  President  may  request  from  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  department  or  agency  shall  provide  him, 
economic  information  except: 

(1)  Information,  the  disclosure  of  which 
to  another  Federal  agency  Is  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  law,  or 

(2)  trade  secrets,  commercial,  financial,  or 
demographic  information  which  is  privileged 
or  confidential  and  obtained  by  an  agency 
from  a  person  for  statistical  or  law  enforce- 
ment purposes,  the  disclosure  of  which  to 
another  Federal  agency  would  frustrate  de- 
velopment of  accurate  statistics  or  proper 
law  enforcement. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  Act, 
the  President  may  request  economic  infor- 
mation from  State  and  local  governments. 
Including  agencies  and  instrumentalities 
thereof. 

DELEGATION 

Sec.  5.  The  President  may  delegate  the 
performance  of  any  function  under  this  Act 
to  such  cheers,  departments,  and  agencies 
of  the  United  States  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

SUBPOENA    POWIX 

Sec.  6.  The  head  of  an  agency  exercising 
authority  under  this  Act,  or  his  duly  author- 
ized agent,  shall  have  authority,  for  any 
purpose  related  to  this  Act.  to  sign  and  Issue 
subpenas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  relevant 
books,  papers,  and  other  documents,  and  to 
administer  oaths.  Witnesses  summoned  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid 
to  witnesses  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  In  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
served  upon  any  person  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  head  of  the  agency  au- 
thorizing the  subpena,  or  his  delegate,  may 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  seek  the  aid 
of  the  United  States  district  court  for  any 
district  In  which  such  person  is  found  to 
compel  that  person,  after  notice,  to  appear 
and  give  testimony,  or  to  appear  and  produce 
documents  before  the  agency. 

PERSONNEL 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  agency  or  officer  of  the 
Government  carrying  out  functions  under 
this  Act  is  authorized  to  employ  such  per- 
sonnel as  the  President  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  President  may  i4>point  five  officers 
to  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  functions 
of  this  Act,  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  who  shall  be  compensated  at 
the  rate  prescribed  for  level  n  of  the  Execu- 
tive SchedvUe  (5  U.S.C.  6313)  on©  of  whom 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rat©  prescribed 
for  level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5 
U.S.C.  6314)  and  three  of  whom  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  V 
of  th©  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  6316). 
Appropriate  titles  and  th©  order  of  succession 
among  such  officers  may  be  designated  by  the 
President. 

(c)  Any  member  of  a  board,  commission, 
or  similar  entity  established  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  this  Act 
who  serves  on  less  than  a  full-time  basis  shall 
receive  compensation  from  the  date  of  his 
appointment  at  the  rat©  equal  to  the  per 
diem  eqiUvalent  of  th©  rate  prescribed  for 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C. 
5315)  when  actually  engaged  m  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  as  such  member. 

(d)  (1)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  posi- 
tions which  may  bo  placed  In  GS-16,  GS-17, 
and  GS-18,  under  section  6108  of  title  6, 
United  SUtes  Cod©,  not  to  exceed  twenty 
positions  may  be  placed  In  GS-16,  G&-17,  and 
GS-18,  to  carry  out  the  functions  under  this 
Act. 


(2)  The  authority  under  this  subsection 
shaU  be  subject  to  the  procedures  prescribed 
under  section  5108  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  and  shall  continue  only  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  exercise  of  functions  under  this 
Act. 

(e)  The  Presid©nt  may  require  the  detail 
of  employees  from  any  executive  agency  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(f )  The  President  is  authorized  to  appoint, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  such 
advisory  committees  as  he  deems  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  of  consultation  with  and  ad- 
vice to  the  President  In  the  performance  of 
his  functions  under  this  Act.  Members  of  ad- 
visory committees,  other  than  those  regularly 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government,  while 
attending  meetings  of  such  committees  or 
while  otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the 
President  may  be  paid  compensation  at  rates 
not  exceeding  those  authorized  for  individ- 
uals under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and,  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the 
the  Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

(g)(1)  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe,  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  who  are  ap- 
pointed, without  a  break  of  service  of  one 
or  more  workdays,  to  any  position  for  carry- 
ing out  functions  under  this  Act  are  entitled, 
upon  separation  from  such  position,  to  re- 
employment in  the  position  occupied  at  the 
time  of  appointment  or  in  a  position  of 
comparable  grade  and  salary. 

(2)  An  officer  or  employee  who,  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection.  Is  covered  by  section  8336(c) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  continue 
to  be  covered  thereunder  while  carrying  out 
functions  tmder  this  Act. 

EXPERTS    AND    CONSULTANTS 

Sec.  8.  Experts  and  consultants  may  be 
employed,  as  authorized  by  section  3109  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  functions  under  this  Act,  and  Indi- 
viduals so  employed  may  be  compensated  at 
rates  nt)t  to  exceed  the  per  diem  equivalent 
of  the  rate  for  grade  18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule established  by  section  6332  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code.  Such  contracts  may  be 
renewed  from  time  to  time  without  limita- 
tion. Service  of  an  Individual  as  an  expert  or 
consultant  tmder  this  section  shall  not  be 
considered  as  employment  or  the  holding  of 
an  office  or  position  bringing  such  individual 
within  the  provisions  of  section  3323(a)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  section  872  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  or  any  other  law 
limiting  th©  reemployment  of  retired  officers 
or  employees. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  9(a).  In  transmitting  the  EcononUc 
Report  required  under  section  3(a)  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  (16  UJ3.C.  1022), 
the  President  shall  include  a  section  describ- 
ing the  actions  taken  under  this  Act  during 
the  preceding  year  and  giving  his  assessment 
of  the  progress  attained  In  achieving  the 
purposes  of  thU  Act.  The  President  shaU  also 
transmit  quarterly  reports  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  thirty  days  sifter  the  close  of 
each  calendar  quarter  describing  the  actions 
taken  under  this  Act  during  th©  preceding 
quarter  and  giving  his  assessment  of  the 
programs  attained  in  achieving  the  purpose 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  authority  under 
this  Act,  the  President  shall  study  and  eval- 
uate the  relationship  between  excess  profits, 
the  stabilization  of  the  economy,  and  the 
creation  of  new  Jobs.  The  results  of  such 
study  shall  be  incorporated  In  the  reports 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  President  ShaU  review  and  ap- 


praise the  programs  and  activities  of  the  de-j 
partments  and  sigencies  of  the  United  Stated 
in  light  of  the  policies  set  forth  in  section  ^ 
of  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  determininr; 
the  extent  to  which  those  programs  and. 
activities  contribute  to  the  achievement  c; 
those  policies  and  shall  report  his  conclu- 
sions to  the  Congress  In  the  reports  required 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

FUNDING 

Sec.  10.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  to 
appropriated  to  the  President  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  such  sums  as  ma-.- 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  o£ 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  President  may  accept  and  use  h\ 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
money,  funds,  property,  and  services  of  any 
kind  made  available  for  such  purposes  by 
gift,  devise,  bequest,  grant,  or  otherwise. 

EXPIRATION 

Sec.  11.  The  authority  under  this  Act  ex 
pires  at  midnight  April  30,  1976,  but  such 
expiration  shall  not  affect  any  action  or 
pending  proceeding,  civU  or  criminal,  not 
finally  determmed  on  such  date,  nor  any 
action  or  proceeding  based  upon  any  act  com- 
mitted prior  to  May  1,  1975. 

EFFECT  ON  PETROLEUM  ALLOCATION  ACT  OF  1973 

Sec.  12.  For  purposes  of  admmistering  and 
enforcing  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973,  nothing  in  this  Act  alters 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970  as 
Incorporated  by  reference  In  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  13.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
May  1.  1974,  or  upon  enactment  if  enacted 
after  that  date. 

SEVERABILITT 

Sec.  14.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstances  is  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act,  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  it  Is  held  in- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Maine  on  the 
statement  he  has  just  made,  and  I  com- 
pliment him  for  his  outstanding  leader- 
ship in  the  field  of  tax  reform. 

I  think  the  time  for  tax  reform  is  long 
past  due.  If  there  is  one  thing  we  hear 
at  this  moment  out  in  the  streets  of  the 
United  States  it  is  about  what  can  be 
done  to  close  some  of  the  tax  loopholes. 
It  is  bad  enough  that  taxes  are  as  high 
as  they  are;  but  when  we  see  people 
avoiding  taxes  and  not  paying  their  fair 
share,  the  public  becomes  very  upset. 

I  again  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Maine  for  being  the  leader  in  this  field. 
This  is  not  a  new  venture  for  him.  It  is 
a  renewal  of  an  old  cry,  and  it  is  a  re- 
newal of  a  cry  which  should  be  heard 
throughout  the  United  States,  especiall>- 
as  we  approach  April  15,  which  happens 
to  be  a  very  significant  date  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  appreciate  that  com- 
pliment from  one  who  has  had  a  long- 
standing commitment  to  the  cause  of  tax 
reform.  I  hope,  as  he  does,  that  forces 
have  been  unleashed  this  year  in  connec- 
tion with  pubUc  awareness  and  pubUc 
concern  and  public  determination  that 
will  move  us  toward  a  clearer  tax  policy, 
and  that  this  year,  this  round  robin  will 
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lead  not  to  another  round  robin  next 
jrear  but  to  aome  meaningful  tax  reform 
this  year.  If  we  do.  I  Imow  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  will 
make  a  significant  contribution  in  the 
future,  as  be  has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  HARTBS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  joining  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor froiB  Maine.  Senator  Muskik.  to  in- 
tiodaoe  a  Ull  to  improre  our  capacity 
to  deal  with  inflation.  Inflation  erodes 
earnings,  robs  individuals  of  hard-earned 
sartngs,  puts  planned-for  homes  and  va- 
cations out  of  reach,  threatens  the  long- 
sought  security  of  the  retired,  and  wreaks 
havoc  with  business  planning.  With  wage 
and  price  control  authority  due  to  ex- 
pire in  less  than  3  weeks  and  prices 
rising  at  douUe  digit  rates  for  the  first 
time  in  history — and  more  of  the  same 
in  pnspeet— it  Is  critical  that  we  redon- 
lile  oar  caorts  to  fight  inflation. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  March,  when  I 
totroduced  S.  3114  along  with  Senator 
Bfusau  to  provide  for  an  orderly  end  to 
«ace  and  priec  eontrals.  Congress  must 
take  the  lead  to  the  fight  against  Infla- 
tfc«.  Over  the  last  3%  years,  the  economy 
has  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  In  August  of 
I97I,  when  wage  and  price  controls  were 
first  imposed,  consmner  prices  were  ris- 
ing at  an  annual  rate  of  4.4  percent. 
Tbday.  they  are  rising  at  an  annual  rate 
of  over  15  percent.  They  are  10  percent 
above  their  levels  just  a  year  ago  and 
15  percent  above  their  level  in  August  of 
1971.  In.  BCarch,  the  wholesale  price  in- 
dex, which  is  a  barometer  of  future  price 
InrreaMs  at  the  consumer  level,  also  rose 
ai  an  anuial  rate  of  over  15  percent,  and 
whntegalc  prices  were  over  19  percent 
above  ttadr  Icvds  a  year  ago.  Meanwhile, 
teal  iaromes,  the  amouni  individuals  can 
effectively  buy  with  their  take-home  i>ay, 
have  fallen.  At  the  end  of  1A73.  they  were 
3  percent  below  their  levd  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  and  by  February  of  this 
year  they  had  fallen  stiU  further  to  4.5 
percent  bdow  their  levels  a  year  ago. 

An  this  adds  up  to  serious  economic 
mismanagement  and  demonstrated  in- 
csvaclty  to  govern.  The  economic  sta- 
Mlsation  program  was  characterized  by 
lltful  starts  and  st^>s.  No  sooner  had 
paice  cflntrols  been  tmpnMw^  than  Mr. 
Blxoa  let  it  be  known  that  they  would  be 
msmanfJfd  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
zeganOess  of  the  consequence. 

And  diamantled  they  were— abruptly— 
iuat  U  Bontfaa  after  th^  had  begun. 
Afiplti  strong  Inflationary  pressures. 
Cansumer  prices  immcdlatdy  took  off 
and  qalckty  rose  to  an  annual  rate  of  11 
»ereeni  Iv  March  at  1»73.  A  freeze  en- 
ned  with  inerltable  confusion,  disrup- 
tion, and  shortages. 

Now  tbe  statutory  authority  to  con- 
tinue the  economic  ttnHHnatkm  program 
approaches  Ha  end.  the  administration 
has  sknply  given  up  the  fight,  despite 
pervasive  shortagea  and  the  Coat  of  Liv- 
ing Couadl'a  acknowlcdconcnt  that  the 
■nd  of  the  eontroifl  program  wiU  nolcatfi 
t  tnOatton."  tefng  wHistwntltl 
in  the  sted,  eaiver.  and 
Jtdcik  ud  futi  inflatton 
k  mneh  «f  the  rest  of  the  econ- 


omy. It  was  for  this  very  reason  that 
Senator  Mttskie  and  I  introduced  S.  3114 
to  provide  for  orderly  dacontrol  accom- 
panied by  price  and  wagie  restraint,  in- 
creased production  of  commodities  in 
short  si«>ply,  expanded  industrial  ca- 
pacity, and  power  to  eaforce  industry 
commitments  given  In  exchange  for  ex- 
empti<»i  frtJm  controls. 

When  this  approach  was  rejected,  I 
predicted  that  the  price  increases  which 
even  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  now 
agrees  will  occur  when  the  economic  sta- 
bilization program  is  ended  could  lead 
to  new  pressures  to  reimpose  controls. 
I  fervently  he^pe  this  does  not  happen. 
But  there  is  no  certainty.  With  the  pre- 
cipitous abandonment  of  the  economic 
stabilization  program,  meaningful  de- 
control commitments  can  no  longer  be 
obtained.  Those  which  have  been  given 
will  be  impossible  to  enforce.  Prices  will 
continue  their  climb;  real  earningrs  will 
continue  their  decline.  All  those  who  can- 
not readjust  their  incomes  rapidly 
enough  will  continue  to  suffer  and  even 
more  than  in  the  past. 

WhUe  our  efforts  to  provide  for  orderly 
decontrol  have  been  thwarted,  we  must 
not  abandon  the  effort  to  fight  inflation. 
On  the  contrary,  because  the  prospects 
for  a  smooth  transition  to  a  decontrolled 
economy  are  so  grim,  it  is  all  the  nuwe 
important  that  we  make  a  renewed  com- 
mitment to  solve  the  root  causes  of  in- 
flation, for  inflation  has  become  perva- 
sive, it  has  permeated  the  Nation's 
psychology,  it  is  woridwide,  and  will  be 
with  us  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  bill  which  I  am  cosponsoring  with 
Senator  Muskie  today  is  a  first  step  in 
that  direction.  It  expressly  recognizes 
that  inflation  poses  a  danger  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  Nation  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  have  a 
continuing  concern  with  the  rate  of  in- 
flation. sui9ly,  todustriai  capacity,  and 
means  of  increasing  prodnctlvlty. 

To  help  hi  the  fight  attest  Inflation, 
the  bin  gives  the  President  the  authortty 
to  review  and  recommend  changes  in  the 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  priitate  sector;  re- 
view industrial  capacity,  demand,  and 
5uiH)ly;  work  with  Goverament  agencies 
and  industrial  groups  to  encourage  price 
restraint;  Improve  wage  and  price  data 
bases;  conduct  pubUc  hearings;  focus 
attention  on  needed  increased  produc- 
tivity; monitor  the  economy;  and  review 
economic  concentration  and  anticom- 
petitive practices.  In  addition,  the  bill 
grants  the  President  the  power  to  obtain 
necessary  economic  data  and  informa- 
tion and  requirea  reports  and  record- 
keqjing  to  assist  in  that  effort. 

Thb  bin  will  not  prevent  the  expected 
surge  of  Inflation  when  an  restraints  are 
removed  m  April  30.  It  contains  no  au- 
thority to  Impose  wage  and  price  con- 
trols or  enforce  decontrol  commiUnmts. 
But  through  the  creation  of  a  monitoring 
agency,  it  wlU  help  to  piovide  warning 
of  qpeclal  inflationary  and  shortage 
problems.  It  win  help  to  provide  Insight 
Into  longrun  inflationary  and  shortage 
problems.  It  will  estabhah  as  a  high  na- 
tional priority  a  concerted  and  continu- 
ing effort  to  woiic  on  the  imderlylng  fac- 


tors which  have  brought  ua  so  much  dis- 
tress over  the  last  ZV2  years. 

No  other  agency  in  ttie  executive 
branch  now  performs  this  function.  No 
other  agency  is  equipped  to  perform  this 
fimction.  There  is  a  glaring  gap  in  our 
ability  to  deal  with  inflation  effectively 
and  this  bUl  win  help  to  fin  it. 

All  too  often  in  the  past  few  years 
we  have  seen  a  steadfast  refusal  to  face 
up  to  the  Nation's  economic  ills.  Policy 
has  consisted  largely  of  ht^je  that  things 
will  right  themselves  without  interven- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  charged  with 
responsibility  for  the  Natiim's  affairs.  It 
may  be  that  our  current  troubles  are  a 
temporary  aberation.  But  much  of  the 
evidence  is  otherwise.  This,  bill  wiU  help 
give  us  the  tools  for  the  careful  analysis 
required  for  the  development  of  effective 
policy. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  inflation  rates  in  thi«  coimtry  are 
higher  than  at  any  period  since  the  First 
World  War,  the  House  and  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committees  have  decided  tq  drop 
controls — current  or  atandby — over  ' 
wages  and  iM-ices.  I  b^eve  that  the 
abrogation  of  such  governmental  au- 
thority at  this  time  could  prove  disas- 
terous  to  the  Nation  if  no  residual  power 
is  retained. 

There  is  Uttle  doubt  tlwt  labca-  has 
been  held  back  much  more  than  business 
under  the  present  admin^tratlon  con- 
trols program.  This  is  undtrabtedly  Trtjy 
organized  labor  has  joined  with  business 
in  taking  a  position  against  an  extension 
of  wage  and  price  controls  or  standby 
conbtris.  Says  Barry  Boeworth  of  the 
Bro(^ings  Institution : 

The  iMlTMtrial  woi^n-  ha*  Indeed,  lost 
ground,  and  tliere  Is  simply  n«  way  to  get  It 
back  out  of  the  htde  of  btisUiess  bnt  labor 
will  try. 

He  then  predicts  that  even  after  the 
economy  adjusts  to  the  current  sui;H>ly- 
shortage-generated  inflation,  which  most 
econonusts  agree  will  w^k  its  way 
through  the  economy  by  the  end  of  the 
summer,  that  large  wage  kicreases  will 
also  ratchet  their  way  thro«gh  the  econ- 
omy and  together  promulgate  a  surge 
of  inflation  which  just  cajxnot  be  toler- 
ated. 

We  know  that  food  and  fuel  are  still 
important  factors  in  the  giant  monthly 
increases  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
In  February  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
rose  1.3  percent,  with  the  food  component 
leading  aU  other  sectors  In  rising  prices. 
Food  and  housing  are  the  two  largest 
monthly  outlays  of  any  American  family. 
Even  if  pressiu-e  on  food  raw  commodi- 
ties eases,  as  is  expected,  in  the  next 
several  months,  I  brieve  tliat  we  must  be 
concerned  about  what  win  happen  to  the 
nondirect  costs  of  food.  Food  processors 
and  manufacturers  have  been  held  under 
raoxt  stringest  controls  thaa  the  economy 
as  a  wh(de  under  phase  IV.  As  soon  as 
the  control  program  becomes  defunct,  I 
think  we  can  expect  tliose  la  the  food  in- 
dustry to  try  to  catch  up  lor  increased 
costs,  such  as  transportation  and  energy, 
which  they  have  been  imyi^ie  to  pass  tm 
as  yet  to  tlie  consumer. 

The  Wholesale  Price  Index  in  Mardi 
increased  1.2  percent,  or  at  an  annual 
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rate  of  15.6  percent  at  seasonally  adi- 
justed  rates.  While  prices  for  farm  prod- 
ucts and  processed  foods  and  feeds  were 
down  from  February,  industrial  com- 
modities rose  2.9  percent  in  this  mcmth 
alone,  foreshadowing  major  increases  in 
retail  products  which  have  been  pro- 
jected to  take  place  this  fall.  According 
to  a  recent  WaU  Street  Journal  article: 
Today's  prices  on  the  general  run  of  goods 
in  department  and  discount  stores  are  a 
mere  5%  to  7%  higher  than  a  year  ago  .  .  . 
Price  Controls  have  kept  the  lid  on.  With 
controls  now  off,  however,  retail-store  buyers 
who  are  ordering  their  Inventories  for  fall 
are  having  to  pay  much  higher  manufac- 
turers' prices. 

These  higher  prices  wiU  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer.  Clothing  prices  espe- 
cially were  singled  out  as  being  likely  to 
take  off  this  fall,  and  this  is  especially 
onerous  to  the  consumer  who  has  post- 
poned m£my  clothing  purchases  as  long 
as  possible. 

Another  problem  with  allowing  con- 
trols simply  to  die  is  that  the  Congress 
has  given  Dr.  Dunlop,  Director  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council,  no  authority  to 
enforce  the  decontrol  commitments  he 
has  obtained  from  any  major  industries 
over  the  past  several  months.  These 
commitments  are  the  product  of  hard 
work  in  bargsuning  between  Dr.  Dunlop 
and  crucial  industries  which  accoimt  for 
a  signiflcant  portion  of  the  price  indices. 
If  Industry  was  held  accountable  to  their 
decontrol  commitments,  increased  sup- 
plies of  important  commodities  would 
result,  with  an  ultimate  impact  of  mod- 
erating the  prices  of  final  products.  How- 
ever, if  these  commitments  are  allowed 
to  go  by  the  boards,  not  only  will  Dr. 
Dunlop's  efforts  have  been  in  vain,  but 
the  economy  may  suffer  signiflcantly. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to- 
day, in  which  Dr.  Dunlop  expressed  his 
fear  of  higher  inflation  if  controls  are 
lifted  completely. 

Before  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  came 
Into  existence,  we  had  no  institutional 
focus  on  the  role  of  Government  in  fight- 
ing inflation.  This  is  similar  to  the  fact 
that  there  vras  no  Government  body 
which  was  constantly  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  environment  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  I  believe  that  it  is  es- 
sential, at  a  time  when  our  Nation's 
most  prominant  economists  are  blimtly 
stating  that  the  inflation  we  have  been 
experiencing  in  the  United  States  over 
the  past  several  years  is  a  new  and  imique 
phenomenon  which  to  date  has  no  real 
solution,  that  we  not  cut  off  any  of  our 
options  with  which  to  deal  with  this 
problem  that  afflicts  every  American 
family. 

I  commend  Senator  Muskix  for  intro- 
ducing leglslatimi  today  which  would 
provide  for  continued  monitoring  by  the 
executive  branch  of  our  inflationary 
problems.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation.  I  should  also  like  to 
commend  Smators  Stivxmson  and  John- 
ston for  tlielr  efforts  in  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing C(»nmittee  to  obtain  standby  control 
legislation  and  am  pleased  that  they  have 
also  cosponsored  Soiator  Muskie's  legis- 
lation. 


I  ask  imanimoiis  consent  an  article 
from  the  WaU  Street  Journal  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hx  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

DtTNLop  Predicts  ImiiATioN-PtTKiJNC  Boosts 
In  Some  Wages,  Pbices  Arrsx  Controi.s 
End 

Washington. — The  Cost  of  Living  Council 
director,  with  his  program  of  wage  and  price 
controls  dying  aroimd  him,  sketched  a 
gloomy  inflation  picture  for  the  rest  of  1974. 

Although  he  wouldn't  specifically  forecast 
prices,  John  Dunlop's  view  of  an  uncon- 
trolled economy  was  clearly  darker  than  that 
of  other  Nixon  administration  economists. 
The  end  of  the  controls  program,  the  council 
director  said,  will  trigger  bursts  of  price 
boosts  in  the  steel,  copper  and  health  In- 
dustries and  substantial  wage  boosts  in  the 
construction  industry.  And  he  Indicated  he 
believes  these  increases  in  tiun  will  fuel  in- 
flation throughout  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
economy. 

The  administration's  economic  stabiliza- 
tion program  is  scheduled  to  die  after  April 
30  unless  Congress  unexpectedly  extends  the 
authority  In  certain  sectors,  namely  health 
and  construction,  as  the  administration  has 
requested.  Congress  so  far  has  adamantly 
refused. 

Mr.  Dunlop  has  been  lobbying  hard  for 
continuation  of  selective  controls  In  infla- 
tion-prone areas,  or  at  least  fM-  legislation 
permitting  his  agency  to  monitor  Inflation. 
The  pessimism  he  expressed  to  reporters 
yesterday  may  have  been  a  last-ditch  at- 
tempt to  sell  his  program  to  a  reluctant 
Congress,  despite  the  willingness  of  other 
administration  officials  to  let  It  die. 

Mr.  Dunlop  divorced  himself  from  price 
projections  such  as  those  made  recently  by 
Herbert  Stein,  chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  who  predicted 
a  slowing  of  price  Increases  to  an  annual 
rate  "in  the  general  ballpark  of  half  the 
current  10%.  Mr.  Stein  explained  that 
moderate  food  and  fuel  price  increases  would 
Blow  Inflation's  rise  after  midyear. 

But  Mr.  Dunlc^  said,  "I  don't  want  to  be 
associated  in  any  way  with  predictions  for 
the  second  half  of  the  year."  He  asserted 
that  If  construction  and  medical  costs  rise 
"as  I  truly  believe  they  will,  I  don't  know 
what  the  consequences  for  the  general  level 
of  prices  will  be." 

Mr.  Dunlop  reiterated  his  belief  that  hos- 
pital costs  could  soar  16%  to  18%  a  year  if 
controls  are  lifted,  compared  with  9%  to 
10%  if  restraints  are  maintained. 

He  also  said  removal  of  controls  wlU  un- 
leash "suppressed  inflation"  for  some  ma- 
jor products,  prlmarUy  c<q>per,  steel  and 
related  Items,  and  that  the  impact  "in  May, 
Jime  and  July  Is  going  to  be  appreciable." 
He  also  said  he  expects  further  price  in- 
creases on  s<xne  products,  including  cement, 
steel  and  paper,  where  producers  haven't 
yet  been  able  to  recover  higher  fuel  costs. 

However,  Mr.  Dtmlop  Indicated  he  thinks 
the  food-price  picture  is  encouraging,  espe- 
cially if  the  coming  harvests  are  as  big  as 
administration  officials  anticipate. 


By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  3353.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  requiro  employers  to 
make  an  approved  health  care  plan  avail- 
able to  their  employees,  to  provide  a 
health  insurance  pl«m  for  low  income 
persons,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

NATIONAI.    HEALTH    STANDAXDS    ACT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation which  I  am  introducing  today 
Is   designed   to   provide  comprehensive 


health  insurance  coverage  for  all  Amer- 
icans. It  embodies  a  series  of  recommen- 
dations on  health  care  which  was  de- 
veloped by  a  special  committee  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  The  special  committee  on  the 
Nation's  health  care  needs,  which  is 
composed  of  business  and  industrial  lead- 
ers and  members  of  health  professions, 
devoted  the  better  part  of  1973  in  pro- 
ducing the  National  Health  Standards 
Act. 

As  the  Nation's  largest  private  pur- 
chaser of  health  care,  business  is  legiti- 
mately concerned  with  how  its  dollars 
are  spent.  Last  year  alone  business  spent 
over  $20  biUion  on  health  care.  Because 
of  this  vast  expenditure,  and  the  reasons 
which  I  win  enimierate  below,  business 
has  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the 
organization  and  deUvery  of  health  care 
in  the  United  States. 

This  Nation  is  faced  with  a  series  of 
complex  and  interrelated  problems  that 
need  to  be  solved  if  we  are  going  to  ob- 
tain better  health  care  for  the  American 
people.  These  problems  involve  rapidly 
escalating  costs,  shortages,  and  maldis- 
tribution of  medical  manpower  and  fa- 
cilities, lack  of  access  to  care  by  impor- 
tant segments  of  the  population,  mis- 
management of  medical  resources,  the 
need  for  innovation  in  the  organization 
and  delivery  of  medical  care  services  and 
the  need  for  improvements  in  health 
education  and  preventive  medicine.  Be- 
cause of  the  complexity  and  magnitude 
of  the  American  health  care  system.  I 
believe  that  aU  segments  of  our  society 
must  accept  the  challenge  and  partici- 
pate in  the  debate  and  resolution  of  the 
problem.  I  commend  the  national  cham- 
ber for  exercising  leadership  and  accept- 
ing this  challenge.  I  know  that  I  speak 
for  many  of  my  coUeagues  when  I  wel- 
come business  to  the  debate  on  national 
health  care  legislation.  I  urge  that  all 
Senators  very  carefully  study  this  legis- 
lation before  deciding  and  voting  on  this 
very  important  issue. 

Let  me  now  give  you  a  brief  description 
of  the  genesis  of  this  proposal. 

In  1968,  the  national  chamber  ana- 
lyzed the  major  health  issues  which 
would  affect  the  Nation  during  the  1970's 
and  submitted  a  comprehensive  report.  A 
special  committee  on  the  Nation's  health 
care  needs  was  appointed  in  1970  to 
take  a  penetrating  look  at  the  coim- 
trys  growing  needs  and  to  search  for 
ways  to  deal  with  the  many  complex 
problems.  This  committee  was  composed 
of  leaders  of  industry  and  business  and 
representatives  of  the  health  professiwis. 

In  1971,  the  national  chamber  con- 
ducted a  natlcmwlde  referendum  among 
its  members  on  the  committee's  analysis 
of  the  issues  and  problems  facing  the  Na- 
tion's health  care  system  and  the  mem- 
bership voted  overwhelmingly  in  support 
of  major  reform. 

In  1972  and  1973,  the  special  commit- 
tee examined  in  great  depth  the  various 
legislative  proposals,  including  the  pend- 
ing nati<xial  health  insurance  bills.  Al- 
though msmy  of  the  plans  contained 
worthy  provisions,  the  special  commit- 
tee was  imable  to  flnd  a  single  plan  which 
business  could  support  without  qualifica- 
tion. Because  of  this,  the  chamber  de- 
cided that  it  would  prepare  a  series  of 
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reoommendatiaiis  <m  health  caze  which 
riwnld  be  inehided  tan  any  natinnal 
hiealtti  kunruiee  mngxam.  The  chambrr 
ipoifc  mM*  of  UTS  &VHMii>tng  and  tan- 
proving  these  ifwnwnrtathw  ^.  Tbe  bfD 
'■Idch  I  am  introdactaac  iBcorporatcs 

Aa  ran  can  lee.  tbe  Chamber  is  dcfi- 
nttdy  not  a  johbny-come-latcly  to- 
the  natlenal  health  care  tew.  This  was 
BOPt  a  spar-flC-ttae-moment  project. 

As  the  chamber  reviewed  the  variom 
ptopoaals  peidtaoc  befwc  the  Congress. 
they  f oond  them  unsatlafactary  for  var- 
tooi  reaaocs.  Let  me  mention  a  couiile  ot 


a  comprdiensiTe 
taunraoee  benefit  package 
vhlelk  would  repnaaik  artdttloral  areas 
oC  c«Mreiage  for  mfdtiwn  siie  and  smaU 
boikicsaeB  and  would  Increase  east  slg- 
niflcantly.  Many  of  these  plaas,  for  ex- 
ample, propose  benefits  which  are  not 
psetntly  paid  for  under  many  group 

these  pilana  contain  nnrea- 
reqatrements  on  benefits,  they 
be  very  eoslty  to  flnance.  For  ez- 
ttae  awrage  pnadom  cost  of  the 
■tednlstratton's  proposal  Is  estimated  at 
BOie  than  H75  per  airollee  a  year.  Some 
of  the  other  idans  woidd  cost  even  mcve. 
Tbe  poialty  pcovlskms  of  many  of 
'  prepoBals  are  iwisatlsfaetory;  most 
tax  psnaltles — the  loss  of 
t  dfdnctlcn  for  health  In- 
!  peemiiuns — w  a  way  ol  prodding 
cnqioycrs  to  take  aarmathre  action.  The 
bdlevcs  that  a  tax 
;  poor  public  voUcy  be- 
lt would  only  apply  to  those  em- 
with  health  insaranee  coverage 
f«r  tbdr  employeea,  not  to  those  without 


r  and  'YeaUstic''  are  the 
of  the  legislation  urtiich  I  am 
iBtroduciBg  today.  Lei  me  review  brMBy 
the  umicr  pravL^tons  of  thdts  legislation. 
At  the  copcloslop  of  my  remarks  I  will 
ask  that  a  detailed  dCBcriptlon  ol  the 
la  be  printed  tn  ttie  Bacoav. 

The  National  Health  Standards  Act 
a  two>p«rt  program.  Part  (me 
require  all  employers  to  make 
avaflaMa  a  oompRhenslve  health  paek- 
•«■  to  ttMir  eiiJluye— >  Part  two  would 
pnnrlde  ceamarable  protection  lot  km- 
Inemmm  as  a  wplBfiafiit  for  the  Fed- 
cnO/StBle  BMdlBaM  pn«flMB. 

WNh  respect  to  benefllB.  the  plan  calls 
for  fvoteetion  agatnsi  a  wide  range  of 
hospital  and  aaedlcal  eare  exprases.  It 
would  provide  pnilectifln  for  hosirital 
cave,  suiguj.  medfcjj  tff stiimit  by  a 
XihyBielaB.  Xnray  and  laboratory  sCTvlees. 
jtrvgK  and  incdk.tiM»  maternity  eare  and 
to  very  oosf^  HtHBases  the  medical  ca- 
lasVfOpUy — 0Mt  eonid  api^  financial  ndn 
fi^akBost  anyone. 

Tbe  phm  caBs  for  both  dedaettbies  and 
coinsxirance.  There  is  a  $100  calendar  de- 
doctlMe  for  an  fndlvMnal  wftfa  a  maxl- 
mom  payment  of  $U9  a  funSy.  TTie  en- 
BoBee  woidd  par  S  percent  eoliuuiaiiee 
for  aB  coveted  services  np  to  a  maxlnram 
ocrtHjf-pocket  personal  expenditure  of 
9iJM)0  a  year.  After  tttat,  flie  lAan  pays 
an  costs. 

The  imtfonaT  chamber,  of  coime,  ree- 
ognlxes  that  first  dollar  coverage  Is  prev- 


alent throughout  industry^particularly 
negotiated  plans.  However,  the  Cham- 
ber believes  that  without  these  deducti- 
bles and  coinsurance  provisians,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  cover  suciia  broad  range 
of  services  at  a  reasonable  price.  If  first 
dollar  coverage  were  provided,  the  benefit 
package  would  have  to  shrink  or  pre- 
mium costs  would  have  to  be  Increased 
to  unrealistic  lev^. 

An  eztremdy  important  provision — 
one  wiileh  is  imigue  to  this  proposal — is 
"benefit  equivalence".  Many  firms  cur- 
rently provide  their  employees  with  a 
health  insurance  package  which  costs 
more  per  numth  per  employee  than  the 
proposal  which  is  being  recommended, 
but  tlie  plan  may  not  be  as  comprehen- 
sive. 

The  National  Chamber  believes  that  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  require  em- 
ployers to  change  their  group  plans  to 
reflect  every  single  benefit  in  the  pack- 
age. Instead,  employers  should  be  re- 
quired to  offer  a  plan  which  is  equivalent 
in  value,  on  an  actuarially  determined 
basis,  to  the  recmnmen^d  proposal. 
Basically,  this  means  that  claim  costs, 
including  administrative  eicpenses,  of  an 
employer's  plan,  should  be  equal  to  the 
recommended  plan. 

Insurance  pools  would  be  estaUished 
to  provide  coverage  for  the  self -emplojred 
and  small  empk^ers  to  make  the  econ- 
omies ot  mass  purchasing  available  to 
them.  A  second  pool,  in  each  State,  would 
provide  coverage  of  low-income  indi- 
viduals. Tbe  Federal  Government  would 
pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  the  premi- 
imis  for  the  poor  and  tlie  near-poor  from 
general  revenues. 

^th  respect  to  penalty  provisicms,  em- 
ployers would  be  encouraged  to  make  the 
plim  available  through  the  process  of  ad- 
ministrative and  Judicial  relief.  If  an  em- 
ployer willfully  and  knowingly  fails  to 
comply,  he  would  be  liable  for  an  amount 
equal  to  twice  the  annual  hecklth  insur- 
ance pmnimn  cost,  phis  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  employees  for 
any  out-of-pocket  hospital  and  nodi- 
cal expenses.  This  type  of  penalty  is  the 
least  objectionable  way  to  secure  com- 
Idiance  with  mandated  standards. 

Now  let's  consider  the  matter  at  cost 
oontainmenL  While  the  deductible  and 
eoinsuranoe  provisions  may  serve  to  pn- 
vent  unneeessary  utOtraticHi,  there  are 
several  othCT  steps  that  can  be  taken  to 
cart)  spiralling  health  cara  costs. 

First,  an  hospital  and  medical  services 
should  be  suhlect  to  peer  gnd  ntiliyati«m 
review,  dalm  reviews  and  audit.  This 
siiould  be  carried  out  by  physicians  to 
insmv  that  only  meAeally  necessary 
services  are  provided  to  both  inpatients 
and  outpatients. 

Second,  hospitals  and  other  institu- 
tional providers  should  be  relmbwsed  on 
the  basis  of  prospective  budgets  with 
pajnnents  based  on  agreed  rates  for  fixed 
periods  at  time.  This  should  prove  supe- 
rior to  our  present  co8t-r4u8  method  of 
paying  for  hospital  service*. 

Third,  the  process  of  locAl  health  plan- 
ning needs  to  be  strengtiKned  to  avoid 
duplicatian.  of  facilities  and  provision  of 
unnecessary  services.  What  is  proposed 
here  Is  simple— do  not  pi^y  the  hospdtal 
or  other  health  care  instthition  for  ttie 


cost  of  added  facilities  smd  Services  im- 
less  these  capital  expenditures  have  been 
approved  by  a  local  health  plaiming 
agency. 

Finally,  let's  turn  to  tl^  matter  of 
financing.  Any  national  program  should 
be  finaiMsed  from  both  private  and  public 
sources.  Employers,  employees,  and  the 
self-employed  should  pay  the  entire  cost 
of  the  private  program  through  health 
insurance  premiums.  Where  the  employ- 
er-employee relationship  ezkt8>  the  em- 
pioyer  should  not  be  required  to  pay 
more  than  50  percent  of  tJie  cost  of  the 
coverage.  What  the  employer  does  vol- 
untarily, of  course,  is  his  own  business. 
The  program  for  the  poor  and  near- 
poor — essentially  non-working  groups — 
should  be  financed  from  the  general 
funds  for  the  Treasury. 

Let  me  turn  briefly  to  the  estimated 
cost  of  this  proposal.  The  prc^josal  as  I 
pointed  out  earUo-,  would  essentially 
build  on  the  existing  framework  of  in- 
surance arrangements  in  the  United 
States,  extendtafig  group  insurance  to  vir- 
tually all  fun-time  emi^oyees  and  sup- 
Irfementing  existing  group  Insurance  and 
social  insurance  with  a  new  imigram  for 
low-income  individuals  and  families.  Re- 
imbursement under  sH  programs  would 
be  based  on  the  going  rate  of  payment 
for  such  services,  dimlnatieg  economi- 
cally motivated  discrimination  against 
the  poor  in  receiving  health  services. 

The  principle  measure  of  cost  to  em- 
ployers and  employees  is  the  premium 
rate  reqnbwd  for  the  standard  benefit 
package.  The  average  anndal  premium 
for  employees  electing  to  be  covered  as 
^ngle  individuals  is  estlmatad  to  be  $1M; 
the  average  annutd  premtam  for  em- 
pkQ^ees  electing  <x>vezmge  fog  their  fam- 
ilies as  weU  as  themsdves.  Is  estimated 
to  be  $527.  Tbe  average  animal  premium 
for  all  empdoyees  electing  to  be  covered— 
either  as  singles  or  as  famlUes — ^would 
be  $457.  The  average  annual  premium 
per  full-time  emplcqree  would  be  $3tl. 
This  rate  is  the  appnnnlate  base  for 
measuring  the  cost  to  employers  of  furn- 
ishing standard  benefits  to  enqdoyees. 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  employ «8  and  em- 
ployees are  projected  to  be  jointly  spend- 
ing at  a  rate  of  $25.8  bilUon  a  year  on 
group  health  insurance  fof  aorices  of 
the  type  covered  by  this  inoposaL  Of  this 
amount.  $6.0  taiOlon  woidd  be  paid 
through  erni^oyee  eontribottona,  leaving 
an  employer  net  cost  of  $11.2  biltton.  If 
this  proposal  were  fully  effective  at  ttiat 
time,  vending  by  group  health  insur- 
ance, woukl  be  hlgdier  by  $2.7  bUhon 
divided  about  eoually  between  enqjloyen 
and  empkvees. 

Tbe  Federal/State  medletld  program, 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  aecmlty  Act, 
would  be  replaeed  by  a  Federal  program 
which  purchsised  special  policies  for  per- 
sons whose  taaeene  is  bctew  "low-ineome 
levda"  established  by  the  PleposaL  Per- 
sons whoee  taieome  raswed  tp  to  25  per- 
co^  above  these  levela  woHtd  be  dlgible 
for  a  Federal  sulMUy  towirrd  the  cost  oT 
the  poUdes.  Over  17  mUllDn  persons 
would  be  ellgltaie  fior  free  swBeies  and 
aiuuud  4  ihUHhii  more  woidd  be  ettgthle 
for  a  FedRwl  subsidy  ttjwwd  the  pnr- 
diase  ot  sndi  poUdes^  An  addlthmal  4 
vaBSiaD.  persons  with  conpaxiriMe :' 
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would  be  eligible  for  coverage  through 
their  employers. 

The  total  Federal  outlays  to  purchase 
coverage  for  low-income  level  individuals 
and  to  subsidise  coverage  for  those  whose 
income  is  up  to  25  percent  higher  than 
the  low-income  level,  would  be  $10.3  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1975.  Premiums  paid  by 
those  with  subsidized  policies  would  re- 
duce this  cost  by  $100  million  to  a  new 
cost  of  $10.2  bmiQC.  The  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  offset  by  tiie 
repeal  by  the  medicaid  program  and  a 
reduction  in  spending  under  other  Fed- 
eral programs,  so  that  the  new  net  out- 
lays by  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  $3.6  billion. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  that  I 
doubt  very  seriously  that  any  single  pro- 
posal presently  pending  before  Congress 
win  be  enaeted  as  is.  I  predict  that  the 
final  bill  which  we  approve  wiH  be  the 
amalgamation  of  several  parts  of  the 
various  proposals  presently  under  dis- 
cussion. Because  of  this,  I  would  once 
again,  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
dooely  scrukiniae  the  National  Health 
Standards  Act  as  it  wears  to  be  the 
only  proposal  which  attempts  to  combine 
the  best  of  all  bills  currently  before  us, 
iflus  a  few  uniqne  provlsfons  which  de- 
serve our  consideratian  and  approvsJ. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  suHunary  of  the  National 
Health  Standards  Act,  a  sectioti-tay-sec- 
tion  analysis  of  the  bill,  and  tiie  Actua- 
rial dost  Esttoiates  and  Analy^  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bin  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  83fi3 
A  biU  t«  amend  Uie  Social  Secvurlty  Act  to 
require  employers  t«  B)ak»  sa  sp|»o*«<l 
bealth  care  plan  avaUabl*  to  their  em- 
ploycea,  to  provide  a  bealtb  Incanne*  plan 
ler  low  lneo«ie  passMU.  anA  for  oCtaer  pur- 


Be  it  en&etet  bf  the  Senate  and  Moose 
of  Mepresentati»e$  of  the  XTniteg  Sttctet  of 
Jtmerlta  <n  Confreaa  aaaemtlea,  Tltst  this 
Act  may  be  etted  as  fbe  "ITatloBal  Health 
Standards  Act". 

mtBISGB   AKD    DECLAKATIOV   OF   FUaFOSX 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that: 

<1)  tbe  healUi  of  tb*  Nation's  people  Is 
Tiifidarapntal  to  tbebr  weU-beUig  aad  tbe  Na- 
tion's productlTlty; 

(2>  every  citlwn  of  tbe  NaUoaa  abould  have 
■cceas  to  qaaUty  healtb  care  an«l  cacb  ■bares 
the  rcapooelbUlty  for  pcotecttng  Ua  own 
health  and  well-being; 

(3)  not  all  of  the  Nation's  people  have  tbe 
ability  to  purchase  quality  health  care  when 
and  where  they  need  It  and  at  a  cost  they 
caBaffonf: 

(4>  tbe  Natftrn  needs  to  bnproye  and  ex- 
pand It*  health  care  Byatem  ustais  the  exist- 
ing system  as  a  base  npon  whtcb  to  bufld; 
and 

(by  an  luipiuved  and  expanded  heBlth  care 
system  should  draw  trom  tbe  eoHecttye  com- 
petesce  and  experience  of  the  medical  aad 
allied  health  professions,  private  euteipilae. 
go\Biumev%  and  eonswmen. 

(b>  Ike  pwpeae  of  this  Act  la  to  «8taMlah 
a  aatJoBal  health  c»«  agnteM  tkat  wm^d 
provlda  qMUfty  baattla  eve  lor  an  at  tl»  Ma- 
tk>B^  paepla  tas  aecDBiaaea  wttk  th»  foiknr- 


U>  enijihiftn  would  b»  r«4«lM*  to  ]^ur- 
diaae  a  healtb  caia  plaa  far  tbalr  naaployoas; 
CXX. 686— Part  8 


(2)  Pederal  Ctovenmient  would  t*tv— - 
tbe  total  coat  of  purtdiasing  a  health  care 
plan  for  thoaa  anabto  to  pay  for  tbalr  own; 
and 

(3)  IiCedle&re  program  would  continue  to 
provide  medical  care  for  the  aged  and  dis- 
abled. 

TITtB  I— HKAIiTH  BHTKPITS  JOR 
EMnX>TBBS 
Sec.  101.  TlUe  VT  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foHows: 

"TITLE  VI — HEALTH  BENEFITS  FOB 

EMPLOYEES 

"TABL.B  OF  coxmrrs 

"Sec.  601.  Deflnitlons. 

"Sec.  602.  Health  care  plan  required. 

"Sec.  603.  Effective  date  for  providing  health 

care  plan. 
"Sec.  604.  Termination  of  health  care  plan. 
"Sec.  505.  Health  care  plan  benefits. 
"Sec  606.  Seclusions. 
"Sec.  607.  Deductibles. 
"Sec.  608.  Penalties  for  noncompUanee. 
"Sec.  609.  Additional  requirements  of  health 

care  plans. 
"Sec.  &1Q.  ^proval  of  plans. 
"Sec.  611.  Plans  for  the  self-employed  and 

small  employer. 
"Sec.  61X  Begulations  of  the  Secretary. 
"Sec.  613.  Acturlal  equivalency. 
"Sec.  &14.  Employee  option. 
"Definitions 
"Sec.   SOI.    (a)    Fes   tbe  purposes  of   this 
title— 

"(1)  The  term  'employee'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  any  employer,  any  individual  not 
eligible  under  title  XVHI  who  has  been  em- 
ployed by  that  employer  for  more  than  31 
days  and  either — 

\a)  is  oonnMered  to  be  a  fuU-tlme  em- 
^oyce;  or 

(B)  is  not  considered  to  be  a  ftin-tiine  em- 
ployee, but  who  bs  expected  to  work  at  least 
ao  boxirs  a  weA  for  at  l««ist  as  weeks  during 
the  next  12  month*:  cw 

(C)  la  not  eoasldered  to  be  a  fuU-tlme  em- 
ployee, but  who  has  actually  workxd  at  least 
20  hours  a  week  for  at  least  as  wetica  during 
tbo  ptevtoaa  12  aioBtha. 

''(2>  Ibm  term  'etaploycr'  means  an  bxU- 
vldoal,  fkzm  or  agency  that  eaployB  at  least 
one  eM9>k^ce  a*  daSaed  by  thla  title. 

"(2)  The  term  'apfvowed  health  care  plan' 
me&iia  a  ptMA  ct  enqitoyee  health  benefits 
which — 

"(A)  oKBt  be  in  writing; 

"(B>  mnst  be  adopted  by  tbe  employer: 

"(C)  Kost  be  cemmunleated  by  the  em- 
ployer to  his  fiiapi'ijiiiw, 

"(D)  mmt  ptofUam  at  least  tbe  benefits 
dcKTlbed  kn  this  title;  ana 

"  (B)  vtvmt  ooi«r  aadi  employee,  onployee's 
■pooH  and  emptoyae^  dtpaodent  wamarrled 
diOdxen  under  age  21.  or,  if  ttie  «lep«n4ent 
child  Is  a  full-tlaae  irhirtriit.  under  age  S3. 
If  an  eaoplc^ee'a  dependant  dkOd  Incurs 
a  covered  illness  or  disability  while  eligible 
for  benefits  described  In  this  tftle,  the  eligi- 
bility of  such  chUd  BhaB  mnatn  tn  efVect 
regardless  ot  age  but  shall  remain  In  effect 
only  during  tlie  term  of  sucb  coveied  Bl- 
ness  or  dlsabQlty. 

"(4)  "tte  term  iKtuartal  equlvaleul'  means 
that  the  total  expected  datm  cost  per  em- 
ployee of  the  equivalent  health  tnsaranee 
plan  Bhan  be  at  least  eqosl  to  tli*  total  ex- 
pected datm  cost  of  12ie  beueflts  deaerfbetf  In 
secthiu  009  tncfodlRg'  100  per  ceutuin  of  the 
expected  clahn  cost  of  e«ch  of  tbe  beneSts 
descrfbod  In  sections  098(a)  fl>,  eB6fa)(2) 
and  605(a)(3). 

"(in  Tbe  term  •physfcJan'  Beans  a  doctor 
of  medicine,  doctor  of  oaCeupalhy,  docSar  of 
podiatry,  and,  fbr  pui poses  of  oral  aui-^tay 
only,  a  doctor  of  dental  stirgery  or  a  doctor 
of  medlcsl  dentistry. 

"(VJ  TttB  term  'tnpaClent  boapttol  aerrfeae' 
means  an  inpatient  sbivIopb  custumargy  ftir- 
nlshed  and  charged  for  by  a  hospital,  except 


for  convenience  Items  such  as  telephone  and 
television,  including  (but  not  limited  to)  — 
"(A)  bed  and  board; 

"(B)  such  physicians'  services  tn  the  hos- 
pital (such  as  those  of  radiologists  and  path- 
ologists) as  are  held  out  as  generally  avail- 
able to  aU.  Inpatients  of  a  hospital  and  which 
are  charged  for  by  the  hospital  as  part  of 
Its  services; 

"(C)  such  nursing  services  and  other  re- 
lated services,  such  use  of  hospital  facilities, 
and  such  mecttcal  social  aerrices  as  are  or- 
dinarily furnished  by  the  bfiapttal  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  Inpatients,  and  such 
drugs,  supidies,  appUancea.  and  equipment, 
for  use  In  the  hoBpltal,  as  are  ordinarily  fur- 
nlahed  by  the  hospital  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  inpatients;  and 

"(D)  such  other  diagnostic  or  therapeutic 
Items  or  services,  famished  by  the  hospital, 
as  are  ordinarily  so  fiu-nlshed  to  topattenta 
of  the  hospital. 

"(7)  The  term  "physicians'  services'  means 
professional  services  performed  by  physi- 
cians, Including  surgery,  consultation,  and 
home,   office,   and   institutional  calls. 

"(8)  Tbe  term  'extended  eare  services' 
means  services  and  items  specified  as  such 
in  regulations  of  the  Secretary  Ineludii^  tbe 
scrvtees  specified   tn  section   U81(h). 

"(9)  Tbe  term  'extended  care  facUtty 
means  those  facilities  whteb  BMet  tbe  rc- 
quirementa  of  paragraphs  (1)  th«ou^  (9) 
of  section  18Sl(j). 

"(10)  Tbe  term  'hospital'  ata*U  have  tbe 
same  meaning  as  when  used  la  title  XVUI. 
"(11)  The  term  'carrier'  meana  an  liMur- 
ance  company,  a  hospital  acrvicc  or  hospital 
expcixse  Indemnity  orgaalaatlon,  a  medical 
service  or  medical  expense  indemnity  organ- 
ization, a  dental  service  oe  dental  expense 
indemnity  organ taatton,  a  ^'•ft^^rial  benefit 
society,  an  ca&ployer  who  laakea  available 
directly  to  hia  employees  a  health  care  plan 
(X  other  similar  organizaUon,  society  or 
funding  arrangement  which  provides  cover- 
age for  health  care. 

"(12)  The  term  'ambulance  services'  means 
those  serTicea  customarily  provided  and 
charged  for  by  a  niedlcal  aervicc  tranapor- 
tatton  company  or  other  organlaation  pro- 
viding transportation  for  Individuate  who 
are  Ul  or  dlaaMed  but  only  when  such  aerv- 
Ices  are  medically  necessary  as  «^"''^gtr<i  in 
regulation  promulgated  by  tbe  Secretary. 

"(13)  The  torn  'qualified  health  main- 
tenance organization'  means  a  health  main- 
tenance organization,  as  defined  In  section 
1301  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  which 
has  been  certified  by  the  Secretary  as  capa- 
ble of  providing  health  services  to  Ha  mem 
bers  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  this  title 
and  that  It  Is  organized  and  operated  In  the 
manner  prescribed  by  section  1301  (e)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

"Health  Care  Plan  Required 
"Sec.  soa.  (a)  Every  employer,  other  thtn 
one  excluded  by  nihaeftton  (b>.  abaU  pro- 
vide his  United  States  realdant  employees 
(and  the  members  of  their  families)  an  ap- 
proved bealth  care  plan.  With  respect  to 
United  Statea  dtlaen  empUqrees  performing 
services  outside  the  United  States,  varlatUns, 
as  determined  by  tba  employer,  tai  the  pro- 
visions of  an  approved  health  care  plan  may 
be  permitted. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  BuoaacUon  (a)  gh»n 
not  apply  to  a  ««w>t£»  govemaaaat  or  an  In- 
temat.tnwal  organlaation  ^1^°<'rit>ad  In  sec- 
tion ai0(a)(l6),  or  any  agency  or  inatru- 
mentallt^  of  one  or  mora  of  Ua»  fotecolng. 
"(c>  In  tbo  caaa  at  aay  amployar  wbOk  on 
the  data  of  caactaoanfc  o(  *»it^  tttla  ta  a  paaty 
to  a  coMtract  wtth  aB  of  aeaa  of  kla  ^. 
jitt^tmm  (or  cay  labor  unlaa  wk  ottu 
tion  representing  all  or  some  of  hte  < 
eaa>  which  fl)  tnet«<M  ptovMon  foe  oover- 
age  under  a  health  care  pUn,  and  (2)  leatlll 
tn  effect  on  tbe  effeetlfe  date  of  tMi  ttOe,  the 
piuvlBlmis  of  soboection  (a>  sbaS  not,  natll 
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the  esplrktion  of  such  contract,  apply  with 
nspect  to  any  of  such  Mnployees  to  whom 
coverage  under  such  health  care  plan  la  ina<le 
available. 

"(d)  An  employer.  In  order  to  meet  the  re- 

qulrementa  of  suhaecUon  (a) .  is  not  required 

to  pay  any  amount  In  excess  of  60  per  centum 

of  the  cost  of  providing  a  health  care  plan. 

"BSecUve  Date  for  Providing  Health  Care 

Flan 
"Sic.  803.  Every  employer  covered  under 
this  title  sball  provide  an  approved  health 
care  plan  for  hla  employees  (and  the  mem- 
bers of  their  families)  beginning  one  year 
after  the  enactment  of  this  title. 

"Termination  of  Health  Care  Benefits 
"Sac.  60*.  In  the  case  of  any  employee  who 
has  oovraage  under  a  health  care  plan  re- 
quired by  this  title,  8U(di  coverage  shall  be 
malntalnsd  In  effect  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  81  days  following  termination  of  the 
employment  relationship  with  his  employer  If 
the  covered  employee  (or  his  surviving 
spouse)  so  chooses. 

"Health  Care  Plan  Benefits 
"Sac.  fl05.   (a)   A  health  care  plan  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  613,  pro- 
vide payment  for  the  following  services,  pre- 
scribed by  a  physician.  In  each  benefit  period 
for  each  covered  member — 
"(1)  inpatient  hospital  services; 
"(9)    physician  services  and  any  medical 
suppllea  eustomarUy  furnished  by  physicians 
as  part  of  sudi  services  which  are  furnished: 
"(A)  while  the  covered  person  is  an  inpati- 
ent In  a  hospital,  or 

"(B)  in  connection  with  a  surgical  proce- 
dure performed  while  the  covered  person  Is 
not  an  InpaUent  in  a  hospital; 

"(3)  x-ray  and  laboratory  services  provided 
on  an  outpatient  basis  (Including  radiation 
"(4)  outpatient  physician  services; 
"(5)  drugs  requiring  the  prescription  (rf  a 
physician  licensed  to  prescribe  drugs; 

"(6)  services  of  a  physical  tberaplst  pro- 
Tided  on  an  outpatient  basis; 

"(7)  psychiatric  care,  limited  to  two  visits 
a  week,  provided  on  an  outpatient  basis; 

"(8)  ^rtended  care  services  furnished  an 
individual  after  transfer  from  a  hospital  in 
which  be  was  an  outpatient  for  not  less  than 
3  consecutive  days; 

"(9)  BMdical  devices  and  applications;  and 
"(10)  ambulance  services. 
"Szcluslons 
"Sbo.  606.   (a)   No  payment  may  be  made 
under  this  title  for  any  expenses  incurred 
for  Items  or  services 

"(1)  which  are  not  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary for  the  dlagnoels  or  treatment  of  Illness 
or  injury  or  to  improve  the  functioning  of  a 
maUarmed  body  member, 

"(3)  for  which  the  individual  furnished 
such  ttema  has  no  Iec*l  obligation  to  pay,  and 
which  no  other  pereon  (by  reason  of  such 
liuurldual's  membership  in  a  prepayment 
plan  or  otherwise)  has  a  legal  obligation  to 
provide  or  pay  for; 

"(3)  which  are  paid  for  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  a  goremmental  entity  (other  than 
\inder  this  title) ; 

"(4)  whbAx  constitute  personal  comfort 
items; 

"(5)  where  such  expenses  are  eyeglasses 
or  eye  axamlnatlons  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
■orlMDC  fltttac,  or  Bhanglng  ereslaaaes: 

"(8)  where  such  expensss  are  for  ortho- 
pedie  shoes; 

"(7)  wlMie  such  eervloes  are  for  cosmetic 
■uigary  or  are  ineuRed  in  oonnectbsi  there- 
with, eaoept  ae  Nqulred  for  Che  prompt  re- 
pair at  aeeldentai  injury  or  for  improvement 
€t  the  fonetfamlnc  of  a  maUonned  body 


mWb  expenses  are  for  custodial 


(•) 

"(0)  iriMN  audi  wpanisa  an  tor  serTtees 
in  conneettMi  wtth  the  can,  tnatment,  fill- 
ing, removal,  or  leplaoement  of  teeth  or 


structures  directly  supporting  teeth  except 
that  payment  may  be  made  for  inpatient  hos- 
pital services  In  c(Mmectioa  width  a  dental 
procedure  where  the  individual  sxiffers  from 
impairments  of  such  severity  as  to  require 
hospitalization ; 

"(10)  where  such  expenses  are  for  the 
treatment  of  flat  foot  conditions,  or  routine 
foot  care  (including  the  cutting  or  removal 
of  corns,  warts,  or  calluses,  the  trimming  of 
nails,  and  other  routine  hygiene  care) ; 

"(11)  where  such  expenses  are  for  the  pur- 
chase, rental  or  repair  of  hearing  aids; 

"(12)  where  such  expenses  are  for — 

"(A)  private  room  accommodations  pro- 
vided during  inpatient  hospital  confinement 
unless  such  acconunodatiotis  are  medically 
necessary;  or 

"(B)  private  duty  nursing; 

"(13)  where  such  expenses  are  for  general 
physical  examinations  or  immunizations;  or 

"(14)  where  such  expenses  are  for  services 
received  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
coverage. 

"(b)  Payment  under  this  title  may  not  be 
nude  with  respect  to  any  item  or  service 
to  the  extent  that  payment  has  been  made, 
or  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  made 
(as  determined  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary), 
with  respect  to  such  item  or  service,  under 
a  workmen's  compensation  law  or  plan  of 
the  United  States  or  a  state,  or  other  insur- 
ance plan  or  lawsuit. 

"Deductibles  and  Coinsurance 

"Sec.  607.  (a)  With  respect  to  the  services 
described  in  section  605  (Other  than  obste- 
trical care) ,  an  approved  hetUth  care  plan 
must  provide  that  an  eligible  individual  or 
family  will  be  required  to  pay  for  not  more 
than  the  following — 

"(1)  for  any  calendar  ysar,  $100  for  each 
individual  for  covered  charges  not  to  exceed 
$200  per  family,  and 

"(2)  25  per  centtmi  of  the  next  $10,0(X)  of 
covered  charges  Incurred  in  any  calendar 
year  except  that  this  subclause  (2)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  services  described  In  subsection 
606(a)(7);  or 

"(3)  With  respect  to  the  services  described 
in  subsection  605(a)(7),  80  per  centum  of 
the  next  $10,000  of  covered  charges  incurred 
in  any  calendar  year  provided  payment  for 
such  charges  does  not  exceed  $20  per  visit. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  obstetrical  care  pro- 
vided under  this  title,  the  health  care  plan 
will  pay  60  per  centum  of  charges  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $500  for  any  one  pregnancy. 

"(c)  The  amotuit  payable  to  any  provider 
of  services  under  this  title  for  services 
furnished  an  individual  dvlng  any  spell  of 
illness  shall  be  reduced  by  a  deduction  equal 
to  the  cost  of  the  first  three  pints  of  whole 
blood  (or  equivalent  quantities  of  packed 
red  blood  cells,  as  defined  under  regtilations) 
furnished  to  him  as  part  of  such  services 
during  such  spell  of  illness. 

"Penalties  for  Nonoompllance 

"Sec.  608.  (a)  In  any  oase  In  which  the 
^proprlate  state  c^clal  has  found,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the 
employer,  that  the  employer  is  not  making 
available  to  his  employees  a  health  care  plan 
which  complies  with  the  requirements  of  this 
title,  he  may,  after  making  such  efforts  as  he 
finds  appropriate  to  secure  the  employer's 
voluntary  compliance  with  this  title,  request 
the  State's  Attorney  Oenetal  to  bring  suit  in 
the  district  In  which  the  es^loyer  designates 
as  his  principle  place  of  business,  to  compel 
the  employer  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

"(b)  Any  employer  who  willfully  and  know- 
ingly falls  to  adopt  an  ^^roved  health  care 
plan  as  required  undw  thi$  title — 

"(1)  may  be  aaMSMd  a  Avll  penalty  of  not 
more  than  two  times  that  amount  such  em- 
ployer would  have  spent  lud  such  employer 
oooq>Ued  with  the  requirements  of  this  title; 
and 
"(2)  shall  reimburse  all  employees  for  any 


amounts  such  employees  (v  members  or 
their  families)  spent  to  seciire  benefits  (as 
described  in  section  605)  or  h$alth  Insurance 
plans  covering  such  benefits  during  the  pe- 
riod such  employer  was  in  noncompliance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  title. 

"Additional  Requirements  of  Health 
Care  Plans 
"Sec.  609.    (a)    A  health  care  plan,  to  be 
approved  by  the  appropriate  state  official  as 
required  by  this  title,  must  provide  that — 
"(1)    each  hospital  or  other  facility  pro- 
vldmg  care  on  an  Inpatient  basis  shall.  In 
order  to  be  eligible  for  reimbursement — 

"(A)  have  In  effect  a  utilization  review 
plan  which  meets  the  requirements  Imposed 
by  sections  1155(a)(1)(A),  1155(a)(1)(B), 
and  1156(a)  (1)  (C); 

"(B)  accept  reimbursement  on  the  basis 
of  prospective  budgets  with  payments  based 
on  uniform  rates  for  all  patients  for  a  fixed 
period  of  time  and  such  rates  may  not  in- 
clude any  allowance  for  co$ts  directly  re- 
lated to  facilities  or  services  that  are  deter- 
mined by  a  local  health  planning  agency  to 
be  Inconsistent  with  state  pr  local  health 
needs; 

"(C)  be  reviewed  periodlc$ny  by  a  group 
representative  of  public  and  private  payors 
who  will  analyze  the  services  provided,  finan-. 
cial  statements,  statistics,  operating  and  cap- 
ital budgets  and  other  pertinent  data;  and 
"(D)  submit  to  the  local  health  planning 
agency  all  proposed  ci^ital  expenditures 
which  exceed  $100,000,  change  the  facility's 
bed  capacity  or  substantially  change  the  fa- 
cility's services;  and 

"(2)  each  physician  providing  services  un- 
der this  title  shall,  in  order  Do  be  eligible  for 
reimbursement — 

"(A)    agree  that  his  services  may  be  re- 
viewed by  a  utilization  review  committee  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  Part  B  of  title  XT;  and 
"(B)  accept  reimbursement  on  the  basis  of 
iisual  and  customary  charges, 

"Approval  of  Pl$ns 
"Sec.  610.  (a)  Each  carrier  which  develops 
and  offers  a  health  care  plan  to  any  employer 
to  whom  section  602(a)  is  applicable  shall 
notify  the  appropriate  state  official  within 
30  days  after  such  employer  subscribes  to  a 
health  care  plan. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  employer  who  does 
not  enter  into  arrangements  with  an  insur- 
ance company  or  other  such  organization 
but  Instead  makes  available  directly  to  his 
employees  a  health  care  plan,  such  employer 
shall  BO  notify  the  appropriate  state  official 
and  provide  Information  concerning  the  con- 
tents of  the  plan.  Such  employer  shall  notify 
the  appropriate  state  official  within  30  days 
after  the  development  and  implementation 
of  the  plan. 

"(c)  If  the  appropriate  state  official,  after 
reviewing  the  contents  of  a  health  care  plan 
required  by  this  title,  finds  lOiat  a  plan  com- 
plies with  the  reqiilrementa  of  this  title  as 
presented  in  regulations  protnulgated  by  the 
Secretary,  he  shall  approv$  the  plan  and 
notify  the  employer. 

"Plans  for  the  Self-employed  and  Small 

Employer 
"Sxc.  611.  (a)  Each  Insurance  company  or 
other  such  organization  which  develops  and 
offers  health  care  plans  to  any  employers  to 
whom  section  602(a)  Is  sppllcable,  must 
develop  (Itself  or  In  combination  with  other 
such  carriers)  a  health  cane  plan  or  plans 
to  which  employers  with  lets  than  100  em- 
ployees and  self-employed  Individuals  may 
subscribe. 

"(b)  It  shall  not  be  xmlewful  imder  any 
antitrust  law  for  any  carrier  to  enter  Into 
any  contract,  combination,  or  other  arrange- 
ment with  any  other  such  carrier  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  tttle  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  estabUshing  or  pertiolpatlng  in 
an  insurance  pool  arrangement  whereby 
there  will  be  offered  to  the  public  health  in- 
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Burance  coverage  approved  under  paragn4>h 

(a)  of  this  section. 

"Regulations  of  the  Secretary 

"Sec.  612.  (a)  In  addition  to  regulatifMss 
speclflcally  reqmred  or  authorized  by  this 
title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  preserRw 
such  further  regiilatlaBB.  not  inconsistent 
with  law,  as  be  dccias  sceessairy  to  the  effi- 
cient adm  1  n  latratlou  of  this  title.  Begula- 
tlons  shall  be  Issued  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  553  of  title  &,  United 
States  Code. 

"Actuarial  Equivalency 
"Six;.  613.  (a>  Bach  employer  required  by 
section  602  to  provide  his  employees  (and 
the  members  of  their  famUles.),  an  approved 
health  care  plan  shall  provide  a  plan  which 
provides  payment  for  aU  health  care  bene- 
fits descni>ed  in  section  605  or  which  is  the 
actuarial  equivalent  (as  defined  by  this  title) 
of  the  benefits  described  in  section  605. 

"(b)  An  employer  desiring  to  adopt  an  ac- 
tuarially equivalent  plan  shall  obtain  a  cer- 
tificate that  his  proposed  plan  la  so  equiva- 
lent from  a  Fellow  oX  t>iA  American  Academy 
of  Actuaries  or  other  actuary  designated  as 
qualified  for  this  purpcsc  by  a  state  official 
responsible  for  regulating  health  It^urance 
it.  the  state  In  which  the  empioyer  is  domi- 
ciled and  such  certificate  shall  be  filed  with 
such  state  official. 

"Employee  Option 
"SBC.  614.  (a)  Bach  pmpioyer  which  Is  re- 
qtiircd  by  section  602  to  provide  an  approved 
health  care  plan  for  his  emjrfoyees  (and 
members  of  their  families)  and  wMcA  em- 
iHoys  an  average  nmmber  of  employees  of 
not  less  than  25,  shall,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  ^tilch  the  Secretary  shaH  pre- 
scribe, offer  to  his  employees  (and  members 
of  their  families)  an  c^lon  of  membership 
In  a  qualified  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion which  is  engaged  In  the  provision  of 
health  services  In  the  areas  In  which  such 
employees  reside. 

"(b)  If  there  Is  more  than  one  qualified 
health  maintenance  organlzatloii  which  Is 
engaged  In  the  provision  of  health  services 
In  the  areas  in  which  the  employees  of  an 
employer  subject  to  subsection  (a)  resides, 
the  employer  shall  have  the  exclusive  au- 
thority to  select  from  among  the  qualified 
health  maintenance  organizations  one  (or 
more)  qualified  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations which  wax  provide  health  services 
to  his  emji^yees. 

"(c)  N"o  emidoyer  shall  be  required  to  pay 
more  for  health  beneflte  as  a  resist  of  the 
application  of  this  section  than  would  othex- 
wise  be  spent  Irt  complying  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  602. 

TmjE  n— HEALTH  BBttESTTS  FOCI  LOW- 
IN«»fli  nSIMVIDUALa  AND  THBIB  DE- 
PENDENTS 

S«c.  aoi.  The  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  after  title  XIX  the  fol- 
lowlng  new  title: 

"TITLE      XX— HEALTH      BENEFITS      FOR 

LOW-INCOME  nroivirnjALs  and  fam- 
ilies 

"Table  of  Contents 
"Sec.  2001.  Definitions. 
"Sxc.  2002.  Establishment      of      low-income 

Insurance  program. 
"Sec.  2063.  Eligible  beneficiaries. 
"Sec.  2004.  Payment  of  premiums. 
"Sxc.  2005.  Federal   financing   responslbiUty. 
"Sxc.  2006.  Health  care   insiu-ance  program! 
"Sec.  2007.  Exclusions. 
"Sec.  2008.  Deductibles  and  coinsurance 
"Sec.aoo*.  Quality  eentrol. 
"Sec.aoiO.  RequtremeBtB  for  carriers. 
SK^.aoil.  materequfnmeBts. 
"Definitions 

"Sxc.  2001.  (a)  Fbr  the  jmrpoees  of  thie 
XI  tie 


"(1)  The  term  low-income  individual' 
means  any  person  whose  annual  income  is 
not  in  excess  of  $2,088. 

"(2)  The  term  low-Income  family*  means 
any  family  which  Inclxides  two  (x  more  mem- 
bers and  whose  annnal  family  Income  is  not 
In  excess  of — 

"(A)  $2,633,  In  the  case  of  two  such  mem- 
bers: 

"(B)  $3,229,  in  the  case  of  three  such 
members; 

"(C)  $4,137,  in  the  case  of  four  such  mem- 
bers; 

"(D)  $4,880,  in  the  case  of  five  such  mem- 
bers; 

"(E)  $6,489,  in  the  case  of  six  such  mem- 
bers; and 

"(P)  $6,751,  in  the  case  erf  seven  or  more 
such  members. 

"(3)     The    term    -dependent    beneficiary' 
means  any  child  or  step  child  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  low-Income  famOy  and  who  receives 
more  than  50  per  centum  of  his  support 
from  such  family  and  has  not  attained  the 
age  of  21.  or.  If  be  is  a  full-tiaae  student,  has 
not  attained  the  age  of  23.  If  a  dependent 
beneficiary  incurs  a  covered  illness  or  dte- 
ab»ity  whOe  ettglble  for  benefits  described 
in  this  title,   the  ellglbQity  of  such   bene- 
ficiary shEdl  remain  in  effect  regardless  e( 
age  but  Shan  remain  in  effect  only  during 
the  term  of  sik*  covered  Illness  or  disability. 
■■(4)  The  term — 
"(A)  'pb37stciKn', 
"  iB)   lE^Uent  hospital  services', 
"«C)  'physicians' services', 
"  (D)  'extended  care  services', 
"tE)  'extended  care  faculty', 
"(F>  'hoapital', 
"(G)  'eairler'. 

"(H)  'ambulance service',  and 
"(I)    'qualified    health    maintenance    or- 
ganization' shall  have  the  saeoe  meaning  as 
when  used  In  title  VL 
"Estakdishment  of  Low-Ineome  Insurance 

Prograas 
•Sec.  2003.  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
medical  and  hospital  care  to  individuals  and 
families  whose  income  and  resources  are  in- 
anfficlent  to  meet  the  exp>enses  of  necessary 
medical  and  hospital  services,  there  is  hereby 
established  a  program  of  eomprehenslre 
medical  and  hospital  benefite  for  any  eligible 
beneficiary  and  lila  dcpendente  who  meet 
the  requiremcnta  of  section  2003. 
"Eligible  w*««e^B.-t»t 
"Sec.  2003.  (a)  Benefita  under  this  title 
shall  be  provided  for  aO  pctsrae  wlto  are 
residents  of  the  United  Stataa,  qestlity  *■  a 
'low-income  Individual',  Oow-lnoome  famUy' 
or  'dependent  beneficiary'  as  »i»firt»»^  \,y  this 
title  and  files  an  application  tinder  this  title 
(filed  In  such  form  and  manner  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulations  prescribe). 

"(b)  An  tndlvldnal  or  family  that  te  not 
eligible  under  sabsectlon  (a)  may  eetaMMi 
ellgibtmy  by  wktiig  approprlBte  pmaUum 
paymente  as  required  vader  seetton  SOM  and 
upon  payment  of  eaeft  ■nipums  shaB  be 
eligfble  for  all  beneEU  provided  under  tbfe 
title. 

"Payment  of  Rmntums 

"Sxc.  2004.  (a)  Every  Individual  who  is  an 
eligible  beneficiary  under  section  2003(a) 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  full  paymente  of 
allowable  premiums  for  a  health  care  Insur- 
ance policy  or  plan  described  in  section  2006. 

"  (b)  Every  indtvidual  who  wtsbee  to  estab- 
lish ellgtbfllty  under  section  3003 (b)  shall 
be  required  to  contribute  toward  the  cost  of 
the  program  described  In  section  2006  an 
amount  limited  as  follows — 

"(1)  m  the  case  of  an  individual  or  famUy 
whose  annual  tneome  Is  not  in  excese  of 
105  per  centum  of  the  amounts  described 
in  sections  2001(a)  (I)  and  a0QI(a>(2).  such 


individual  or  family  shaU  pay  to  the  ad- 
ministering carrier  an  amount  equal  to  10 
per  centum   of  the  allowable  premium; 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  individuial  or  family 
whose  annual  income  is  in  excess  of  105  per 
centum  of  the  anxounts  described  in  sec- 
tions 2001(a)  (1)  and  2001(a)(2),  but  is 
not  In  excess  of  110  per  centum  of  such 
amounts,  such  individual  or  family  sh»n 
pay  to  the  administering  carrier  an  amount 
equal  to  20  per  centum  of  the  allowable 
premium:  and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  or 
family  whose  annual  inconw  is  in  excess  of 
110  per  centum  of  the  amosmts  described 
in  sections  2001(a)(1)  and  aO0I(a>(a),  but 
not  in  excess  of  I2S  per  centum  of  such 
amounts,  such  individual  or  family  shall 
pay  to  the  administering  carrier  an  amount 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  allowable 
premium. 

"Federal  Financing  Responsibility 
"Sec.   2005.    (a)    The   Secretary   shall   pay 
to  each  state  100  per  centum  of  the  coste 
necessary  to  provide  medical  care  to  eligible 
beneficiaries  as  required  under  this  title. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated from  time  to  time  to  the  Secretary 
sums  equal  to  the  costs  of  providing  liene- 
fits  under  this  title. 

"Health  Care  Insurance  Program 

"Sec.  3006.  (a)  For  the  paipoacs  of  this 
title,   a  health   care  policy  or  plan  must — 

"(1)  provide  payment  for  tbe  fonowlng 
services,  prescribed  by  a  physician,  in  each 
benefit   period   for  eeeh    covered   member — 

"(A)    inpatient   ho^ital    eervteee; 

~(B)  physlcUn  services  and  any  medical 
supplies  customarily  furnished  by  physi- 
cians as  part  of  such  services  wlrteb  arc  fur- 
niriied  while  the  covered  peisun  is  an  in- 
patient in  a  hospital,  or  In  coonectirai  with 
a  surgical  procedure  performed  while  tbe 
covered  person  is  not  an  inpatient  in  a  hoe- 
I^tal: 

"(C)  X-ray  and  laboratory  services  pro- 
vided on  an  outpatient  basis  (including 
radiation  therapy) ; 

"(D)  outpatient  physician  senrlees; 

"(E)  drugs  requiring  the  preserlptloB  of 
a  physician  licensed  to  prescribe  drugs; 

"(P)  services  of  a  physleial  therapist  pro- 
vided on  an  outpatient  baste; 

"(O)  psychiatric  care,  limited  to  two 
vlsrts  a  week,  provided  on  an  outpatient 
basis; 

"(H)  extended  care  services  furnisbed  an 
individual  after  transfer  frotn  a  hospttal  in 
which  he  was  an  inpatient  for  not  less  than 
3  emseeutlve  days; 

"(I)  medical  devices  and  appliances;  and 

"(J)  ambulance  services. 

"(2)  assiire  that  pajmeuis  win  be  made 
only  to  those  hospltaiB  or  other  fbcBIttes 
providing  care  on  an  inpatient  basis  wMch — 

"(A)  have  in  effect  a  viBiaatlaB  review 
plan  which  meete  the  rtquiinnegts  Imposed 
by  sectiODa  llG6(a)(l)  (A>.  1166(a)(1)(B), 
and  1155(a)(1)(C); 

"(B)  accepte  reimbursement  oa  the  basis 
of  prospective  budgete  with  payments  based 
on  uniform  rates  for  all  patients  for  a  fixed 
period  of  time  and  such  rates  may  not  include 
any  allowance  for  coste  directly  related  to 
facilities  or  services  that  are  determined  by 
a  local  hgftitH  planning  agency  to  be  Incon- 
sistent with  stete  or  local  K^^Hh  needs; 

"(C)  agrees  to  be  reviewed  peziodically  by 
a  group  representative  of  public  and  peiyate 
payors  who  will  analyse  tbe  sculcea  prtwldad, 
finanrlal  statements,  statistics,  operating  and' 
capital  budgete.  and  other  pertinent  data; 
and 

"(D)  aiihmlls  to  the  local  hsaltb  planali^ 
agency  all  pnipoaed  capital  ei^andttuias 
lALeh  exceed  ilOOjQOO.  rhsi^e  tlW  facilt^^ 
bad  capacity  or  substantially  cbange  tbe  fa- 
culty's sarvlcea. 
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"(3)  Mnm  that  Mch  physician  providing 
senrloM  und«r  this  title  shall,  In  order  to  be 
eligible  for  reimbursement — 

"(A)  agree  that  his  services  may  be  re- 
viewed by  a  utilization  review  committee  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  Part  B  of  title  XI;  and 

"(B)   accept  reimbursement  on  the  basis 
of  usual  and  customary  charges. 
"Exclusions 

"8kc.  a007.  (a)  No  payment  may  be  made 
under  this  title  for  any  expenses  Incurred 
for  Items  or  services — 

"(1)  which  are  not  reasonable  tmd  neces- 
sary for  the  diagnosis  or  treatment  of  illness 
or  Injury  or  to  improve  the  functioning  of 
a  malformed  body  member: 

"(2)  which  constitute  personal  comfort 
Items; 

"(3)  where  such  etpensw  are  for  eyeglasses 
or  eye  examinations  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
scribing, fitting,  or  changing  eyeglasses; 

"(4)  where  such  expenses  are  for  ortho- 
pedic shoes; 

"(6)  where  such  services  are  for  cosmetic 
surgery  or  are  inciured  In  connection  there- 
with, except  as  required  for  the  prompt  re- 
pair of  accidental  Injury  or  for  Improvement 
of  a  malformed  body  member; 

"(6)  where  such  services  are  for  custodial 
care; 

"(7)  where  such  expenses  are  for  services 
In  oonnaotion  with  the  care,  treatment,  fill- 
ing, removal,  or  replaoement  of  teeth  os 
structure  directly  supporting  teeth  except 
that  payment  may  be  made  for  inpatient 
hospital  services  in  connection  with  a  dental 
procedure  where  the  individual  suffers  from 
Impalnnents  of  such  severity  as  to  require 
ho^ltallaatlon; 

"(8)  where  such  expenses  are  for  the  treat- 
ment of  flat  foot  care  (Including  the  cutting 
or  zmnoval  of  corns,  warts,  or  calluses,  the 
trimming  of  naUs,  and  other  routine  hygiene 
care); 

"(9)  where  such  expenses  are  for  the  pur- 
chase, rental  or  repair  of  hearing  aids; 

"(10)  where  such  expenses  are  for — 

"(A)  private  room  accommodations  pro- 
vided during  an  Inpatient  hoq>ltal  confine- 
ment unleaa  such  accommodations  are  medi- 
cally necessary:  or 

"(B)  private  duty  nursing; 

"(11)  where  such  expenses  are  for  general 
physical  examinations  or  immunizations;  or 

"(13)  where  such  expenses  are  for  serv- 
ices received  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
coverage. 

"(b)  PayoMnt  \mder  this  title  may  not 
be  made  with  req;>eet  to  any  item  or  service 
to  the  extent  that  payment  has  been  made, 
or  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  made 
(as  determined  in  aooordance  with  regula- 
tions to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary), 
With  respect  to  such  Item  or  service,  \mder 
a  wortmrsn's  companaation  law  or  plan  of 
the  Untted  States  or  a  state,  or  other  insur- 
ance plan  or  lawsuit. 

"Deductibles  and  Coinsurance 

"Sac.  aooe.  (a)  With  req>ect  to  the  services 
described  in  section  aOM,  each  beneficiary 
under  this  title  shaU  pay  for  not  more  than 
the  following — 

"(1)  10  per  centum  of  each  service  not  to 
exceed  in  the  cumulative  6  per  centum  of 
annual  Income,  except  that  this  subclause 
(1)  shall  noi  apply  to  the  services  in  sub- 
section aooe(a)  (1)  (O)   or 

"(2)  with  n&fitX  to  the  ssrvices  described 
In  ■ubseettoB  9008(a)  (1)  (O),  payment  shaU 
not  eseeed  $90  par  vtalt. 

"(b)  The  amfount  payable  to  any  provider 
of  aervloea  under  this  title  for  services  fur- 
nished an  individual  during  any  spell  of 
tllnws  Shan  be  rodoeed  by  a  deduction  equal 
to  tta*  eoat  of  the  first  three  pints  ot  whole 
blood  (or  aqvlvaleat  quantltlea  of  packed 
red  blood  ctOM.  as  dsAiiad  under  reguUtlODs) 
furnished  to  bla  m  part  of  such  servloes 
during  such  speU  of  fflnsM. 


"Quality  Control 

"Sec.  2010.  (a)  The  provisions  of  titles  XI 
and  xvm  relating  to  utilization  and  profes- 
sional review  and  conditlaca  of  participa- 
tion required  with  respect  to  providers  of 
health  services  shall  be  applicable  to  all 
health  services  provided  under  this  title. 

"(b)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  Secretary,  in  the  admiaistration  of  this 
title,  shall  coordinate  with  the  procedures 
employed  in  the  adnilnlstratlon  of  the  health 
Insurance  programs  establlehed  under  this 
Act. 

"Requirements  for  Carriers 

"Sec.  2011.  (a)  No  prlvats  insurance  com- 
pany or  other  organization  shall  be  utilized 
In  the  administration  of  this  title  or  title  VI 
unless  such  Insurance  company  or  other 
such  organization  develops  (in  combination 
VTlth  other  such  carriers  or  other  organi- 
zations) health  care  policies  which  may  be 
purchased  for  individuals  aad  families  under 
this  title. 

"(b)  It  shall  not  be  luUawful  under  any 
antitrust  law  for  any  carrier  to  enter  into 
any  contract,  or  other  arrangement  with  any 
other  such  carrier  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title  for  the  sole  piuipose  of  es- 
tablishing or  participating  In  an  insxirance 
pool  arrangement  whereby  there  will  be  of- 
fered health  Insurance  policies  approved  un- 
der this  title. 

"State  Requirements 

"Sec.  2012.  (a)  Each  state  shall  receive  pe- 
riodically from  the  Secretary,  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  pay  periodically  to  each  state,  such 
funds  as  are  authorized  under  section  2006. 

"(b)  Each  state  shall  contract  or  make 
other  arrangements  with  a  health  Insurance 
carrier  (or  carriers)  which  Shall  pay  to  prac- 
titioners, institutions,  and  other  providers, 
on  behalf  of  the  individuals  and  families  re- 
quired under  section  2003  to  be  made  eligible 
therefor,  the  costs  of  providing  health  care 
benefits  (described  in  section  2006)  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  appropriate  state  agency  shall 
enroll  each  recipient,  required  under  section 
2003  to  t>e  made  eligible  therefor,  in  the 
State  plan  and  shall  file  hU  application  with 
the  administering  carrier. 

TITLE  m— OENERAL  PROVISIONS 
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Sec.  301.  Council  of  health  advisors. 
Sec.  302.  Operation  of  state  benefit  pools. 
Sec.  303.  Severability. 
Sec.  304.  Effective  date. 
Sec.  306.  Repeal  of  title  XIX. 

Council  of  Health  Advisors 
Sec.  301.  Title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  after  section  1130  the 
following  new  section: 

"Council  of  Health  Advisors 

"Sec.  1131.  (a)  There  k  created  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Council 
of  Health  Advisors  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'Council') .  The  Council  shall  be  com- 
posed of  seven  members  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  serve  at  his 
pleasure,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  President  shall  appoint 
one  member  of  the  Council  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man. 

"(b)   The  purpose  of  the  Council  is  to — 

"(1)  analyze  and  interpret  trends  In  the 
health  care  field; 

"(2)  appraise  health  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  government;    and 

"(3)  appraise  the  effectiveness  of  the  qual- 
ity control  programs  established  vmder  this 
Act. 

"(c)  The  Council  is  auHiorlzed  to  employ 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  employees, 
experts  and  consultants  as  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

"(d)  The  Council  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  not  later  than  March 


1  of  each  year.  Each  such  nport  shall  be 
transmitted  to  Congress. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Council  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  Act. 

Operation  of  State  Benefit  Pools 

Sec.  302.  Title  XI  of  the  tloclal  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  1131 
(as  added  by  section  301  of  this  title)  a  new 
section  as  follows : 

"Operation  of  State  Benefit  Pools 

"Sec.  1132.  (a)  The  State  Insurance  pools 
authorized  in  title  VI  and  title  XX  shall  be 
administered  by  the  administering  carrier 
under  regulations  promulgated  by  the  ap- 
propriate state  agency. 

"(b)  The  premixuns  collected  pui-suant  to 
title  XX,  any  service  charges  paid  and  the 
reimbursement  for  pool  losse$  shall  be  paid 
into  the  pool.  1 

"(c)  the  pool  shall —  I 

"  ( 1 )  without  fiscal  year  Uctitation  pay  all 
qualified  state  plan  benefit  claims  certified 
by  the  administering  carrier; 

"(2)  without  fiscal  year  liinltatlon  pay  pre- 
miums to  approved  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization (as  defined  by  the  Secretary) ; 

"(3)  pay  the  reasonable  administrative, 
charges  of  the  administering  carrier;  and 

"(4)  pay  any  other  charges  for  which  the 
pool  has  a  liability. 

"(d)  The  moneys  in  the  pool  shall  be  in- 
vested and  reinvested  in  inteiiest-bearing  ob- 
ligations, which  may  be  sold  (or  the  purpose 
of  the  pool.  The  interest  on,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale,  of  such  obligations  be- 
come a  part  of  the  pool. 

"(e)  An  annual  experience  accounting  for 
the  pool  for  the  policy  year  shall  be  prepared 
by  the  administering  carrier  and  submitted 
to  the  Secretary,  to  the  State,  and  to  all  car- 
riers participating  In  the  pool. 

"(f)  All  carriers  shall  participate  In  any 
pool  losses  in  accordance  with  a  formula,  de- 
signed by  the  administering  carrier  and  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  st^te  official,  that 
equitably  allocates  pool  losses  to  carriers  and 
approved  health  maintenance  organization  in 
proportion  to  their  total  health  care  busi- 
ness. For  piuposes  of  this  subsection  the  term 
"carrier"  means  an  insurance  company,  a 
hospital  service  M'  hospital  expense  indemni- 
ty organization,  a  medical  sefvlce  or  medical 
expense  indemnity  organization,  a  dental 
service  or  dental  expense  Indeomlty  organiza- 
tion, a  fraternal  benefit  society,  or  other  simi- 
lar organization,  society  or  funding  arrange- 
ment which  provides  coveiBge  for  health 
care. 

"(g)  The  aggregate  pool  losses  for  any 
policy  year  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
pool  participants  shall  be  limited  to  3  per 
centum  of  the  qualified  presilums  collected 
by  the  pool  for  the  year.  Losses  in  excess  of 
this  limitation  shall  be  born«  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

"(h)  If  the  exi>erlence  accounting  refiects 
a  gain  for  the  policy  year,  such  gain  shall  be 
retained  in  the  pool  and  used  to  minimize 
future  premiums  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Severability 
Sec.  303.  If  a  provision  enacted  by  this 
Act  is  held  invalid,  all  other  provisions  so 
enacted  shall  remain  in  effeot.  If  a  provision 
enacted  by  this  Act  is  held  invalid  in  one  or 
more  of  its  applications,  the  provision  shall 
remain  in  effect  with  respect  to  all  other 
applications. 

Effective  Date 
Sec.  304.  The  amendmentE  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  exc^t  that  the  pro- 
visions of  titles  VI  and  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (as  amended,  in  the  case  of 
such  title  VI,  and  as  added,  in  the  case  of 
such  title  ZX)  shall  not  become  effective 
tmtU  July  1,  1976. 
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Repeal  of  Title  XIX 
Sec.  305.  Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  repealed,  effective  July  1,  1975. 

National  Health  Standards  Act 

CONCEPTS  and  coverage 

The  bill  establishes  a  two-part  national 
health  insurance  program  to  assure  coverage 
for  all  U.S.  residents.  It  requires  employer- 
purchased  health  insurance  benefits  for  em- 
ployees and  their  dependents  and  federally- 
purchased  health  insurance  benefits  for 
"low-income".  Title  XVm  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (Medicare)  remains  intact  and 
provides  benefits  for  the  aged  and  disabled. 
The  objectives  of  the  bill  are  to  provide 
access  for  all  to  adequate  hospital  and  med- 
ical services  at  a  reasonable  cost;  to  build 
upon  the  existing  health  Insurance  system; 
and  to  assure  individual  freedom  of  choice 
and  the  flexibility  to  adjust  to  needed  change. 
beneftts  provision 
The  bill  would  provide  a  broad  range  of 
benefits  including  outpatient  and  inpatient 
services  and  catastrophic  coverage.  It  also 
contains  a  "benefit  equivalence''  provision 
which  recognizes  individual  and  geograph- 
ical health  care  needs.  Specifically,  benefits 
include: 

Hospital  services,  unlimited  as  to  duration 
and  scope  except  that  private  room  accom- 
modations, private  duty  nursing,  personal 
comfort  items  and  cosmetic  surgery  are  not 
covered; 

Physicians  services,  both  Inpatient  and 
outpatient; 

Diagnostic   x-ray   and   laboratory   services 
provided  on  an  outpatient  basis   (including 
radiation  therapy); 
Prescription  drugs; 

Physical  therapy  provided  on  an  outpatient 
basis; 

Psychiatric  care  provided  on  an  outpatient 
basis  (limited  to  two  visits  a  week); 

Extended  care  services  furnished  an  indi- 
vidual after  transfer  from  a  hospital  confine- 
ment lasting  not  less  than  3  consecutive 
days; 
Medical  devices  and  appliances; 
Ambulance  services  (when  medically  neces- 
sary); and 

Catastrophic  expense  coverage  which  would 
pay  all  expenses  which  an  Individual  or 
famUy  Incurs  during  a  benefit  period  after 
such  individual  or  famUy  incurs  $2,500  In 
covered  expenses. 

The  "benefit  equivalent"  provision  allows 
flexibility  for  employers  who  provide  their 
employees  with  a  health  Insurance  beneflt 
"package"  which  costs  more  per  employee 
than  the  proposed  benefit  plan.  An  employer 
can  substitute  his  existing  plan  if  the  total 
e]q>ected  claims  cost  per  employee  of  the 
benefit  equivalent  plan  Is  at  least  equal  to 
the  total  expected  claim  cost  of  the  minimum 
standards  beneflt  plan  Including  100  percent 
of  the  expected  claim  cost  of  the  following 
benefits : 
Hospital  services: 
Inpatient  physician  services; 
Inpatient  and  outpatient  svirglcal  care 
services;  and 

Diagnostic  x-ray  and  laboratory  services 
Including  radlaUon  therapy. 
Specifically  excluded  benefits: 
Vision  care; 
Orthopedic  shoes; 
Custodial  care; 
Routine  dental  care; 
Routine  foot  care; 
Bearing  aids;  and 

General  physical  examinations  and  immu- 
nizations. 

DEDUCTIBLE    AND    COINSTTRANCK    PROVISIONS 

An  Individual  would  pay  a  calendar  year 
deductible  of  $100,  not  to  exceed  $aoo  per 
family.  In  addition,  an  individual  or  famUy 
would  be  requhed  to  pay  26  percent  of  the 
next  $10,000  of  covered  charges  incurred  in 


any  calendar  year.  After  $2,500  of  covered 
charges  are  Incurred,  the  plan  will  pay  100 
percent  of  all  additional  covered  expenses. 
With  respect  to  outpatient  psychiatric  care, 
the  plan  wUl  pay  50  percent  of  all  charges  to 
a  maximum  of  $20  per  visit.  With  respect  to 
obstetrical  care,  the  plan  will  pay  50  percent 
of  all  charges  to  a  maximum  of  $500  for  any 
single  pregnancy.  The  first  three  pints  of 
blood  would  not  be  covered  under  the  plan. 

MANPOWER    AND    FACIUTIES 

A  hosplUl,  to  be  eligible  for  reimburse- 
ment, must  agree  that  It  will  have  In  effect  a 
utilization  review  plan  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements Imposed  by  Part  B.  Title  XI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  In  addition,  they 
must  agree  to  accept  reimbursement  on  the 
basis  of  prospective  budgets  with  payments 
based  on  uniform  rates  for  all  patients  for  a 
fixed  period  of  time  and  such  rates  may  not 
include  any  allowance  for  costs  directly  re- 
lated to  facilities  or  services  that  are  deter- 
mined by  a  local  health  planning  agency  to 
be  Inconsistent  with  state  or  local  health 
needs.  Hospitals  shall  be  reviewed  periodically 
by  a  group  representative  of  pubUc  and  pri- 
vate payors  who  will  analsrze  the  services  pro- 
vided, financial  statements,  statistics,  oper- 
ating and  capital  budgets  and  other  perti- 
nent data.  Hospitals  must  submit  to  the  local 
health  planning  agency  all  proposed  capital 
expenditures  which  exceed  $100,000.  change 
the  facility's  bed  capacity  or  substantially 
change  the  facility's  servloes. 

Physicians  and  other  health  providers,  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  reimbursement,  must 
agree  that  their  services  may  be  reviewed  by 
a  utUizatlon  review  committee  estabUshed 
pursuant  to  Part  B.  "ntle  XI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Reimbursement  of  physicians 
and  other  health  providers  shaU  be  on  the 
basis  of  usual  and  customary  charges. 

EFrBCT   ON   DELIVXRT    SYSTEM 

Each  employer  required  to  provide  an  ap- 
proved health  care  plan  for  his  employees 
and  which  employs  an  average  number  of  em- 
ployees of  not  less  than  25.  must  offer  his  em- 
ployees an  option  of  membership  in  a  "quali- 
fied" health  maintenance  organization  which 
Is  engaged  in  the  provision  of  health  services 
in  the  areas  in  which  such  employees  re- 
side. The  employer  shall  select  the  "qualified" 
health  maintenance  organization  of  his 
choice  to  provide  services  to  his  employees. 
No  employer  would  be  required  to  pay  more 
for  health  benefits  as  a  result  of  the  HMO 
option  than  would  otherwise  be  spent  In  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  of  this  law. 

EVALUATION   AND   COST   CONTROL 

In  order  to  prevent  the  duplication  of  un- 
necessary faculties  or  services,  hospitals  must 
submit  to  local  health  planning  agencies  all 
proposed  capital  expenditures  which  exceed 
$100,000,  change  the  faculty's  bed  capacity  or 
substantlaUy  change  the  faculty's  services.  If 
the  local  health  planning  agency  finds  that 
the  proposed  change  is  Inconsistent  with 
state  or  local  health  needs,  the  hospital  shall 
not  receive  reimbursement  or  any  allowances 
for  costs  directly  related  to  the  facilities  or 
services  that  are  disallowed.  Hospitals  must 
also  have  in  effect  a  utUizatlon  review  plan 
which  complies  with  the  requlremenU  im- 
posed by  Part  B,  Title  XI  of  the  Social  Se- 
ciirity  Act.  HoeplUls  must  accept  reimburse- 
ment on  the  basis  of  prospective  budgets  and 
agree  to  be  reviewed  by  a  group  representa- 
tive of  public  and  private  payors  who  wUl 
analyze  the  hospital's  services  and  operations. 
PhysicUn  services  and  those  of  other  health 
providers,  may  be  reviewed  as  to  medical 
necessity  by  a  utUizatlon  review  committee 
meeting  the  requirements  of  Part  B,  Title  XI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  act  establishes  a  CouncU  of  Health  Ad- 
visors to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
CouncU  ShaU  analyse  and  Interpret  trends  In 
the  health  care  field,  appraise  health  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  federal  govern- 


ment and  appraise  the  effectiveness  of  the 
quality  review  programs  establlstied  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  An  annual  report 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year. 

IMPACT  ON  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  PROGRAMS 

Medicaid  (Title  19  of  Social  Security  Act) 
would  be  repealed. 

Medicare  (Title  18  of  Social  Security  Act) 
would  continue  to  provide  medical  and  hos- 
pital services  to  the  aged  and  disabled. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  programs  would  be  administered  by 
private  health  insurance  carriers  under  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Secretary  and  en- 
forced by  the  appropriate  state  agencies  In- 
surance carriers,  to  be  eligible  for  participa- 
tion under  the  employer  program  or  the  low- 
income  program,  must  participate  In  the  for- 
mulation and  operation  of  Insurance  "pools". 
A  "state  '  pool  would  be  formed  to  provide 
coverage  for  the  "low-income"  whUe  other 
•pools  •  would  be  formed  to  provide  coverage 
for  employers  with  less  than  100  employees 
and  the  self-employed.  Self-insured  em- 
ployers would  not  be  required  to  participate 
in  the  pools. 

Employers  who  knowingly  fau  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearhig.  may  be  as- 
sessed a  civU  penalty  of  not  more  than  two 
times  that  amount  such  employer  would  have 
spent  had  he  complied  with  the  requirements 
of  this  act  and  shall  reimburse  his  employees 
for  any  amounts  they  may  have  spent  to  se- 
cure benefits  whUe  the  employer  was  in  non- 
compliance with  this  act. 

ESTIMATED  COST 

The  estimated  additional  cost  to  the  fed- 
eral government  would  be  $3.6  billion  in  fis- 
cal year  1975. 

riNANciNe 

Employers  would  be  required  to  purchase 
for  their  employees  and  their  dependents  a 
comprehensive  level  of  benefits  paying  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  premium  cost.  When 
the  employee  relationship  is  terminated,  cov- 
erage shall  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of 
31  days. 

With  respect  to  the  "low-Income"  program, 
the  federal  government  would  provide  the 
states  with  whatever  funds  are  necessary  to 
purchase  health  insurance  benefits  for  those 
todlvlduals  who  are  unable  to  purchase  their 
own.  Specifically,  Individuals  with  Incomes 
not  in  excess  of  $2,098  and  families  whose 
annual  income  are  not  in  excess  of: 

$2,633,  In  the  case  of  two  such  members: 

$3,229,  in  the  case  of  three  such  members; 

$4,137,  in  the  case  of  four  such  members: 

$4,880.  In  the  case  of  five  such  members; 

$5,489,  in  the  case  of  six  such  members- 
and 

$6,751,  In  the  case  of  seven  or  more  such 
members— shall  be  eligible  to  receive  fuU 
payments  of  aUowable  premiums.  Other  in- 
dividuals may  esUbllsh  ellgibUity  by  con- 
tributing to  the  cost  of  the  program  in  the 
following  amounts: 

In  the  case  of  an  Individual  or  famUy 
whose  annual  income  is  in  excess  of  100  per- 
cent but  not  In  excess  of  106  percent  of  the 
amounts  described  above,  such  individual 
or  family  shaU  pay  10  percent  of  the  aUow- 
able premium: 

In  the  case  of  an  Individual  or  famUy  whose 
annual  Income  is  in  excess  of  105  percent  but 
not  In  excess  of  110  percent  of  the  amounts 
described  above,  such  Individual  or  family 
shall  pay  20  percent  of  the  allowable  pre- 
mium; and 

In  the  case  of  an  individual  or  famUy 
whose  annual  Income  is  in  excess  of  110  per- 
cent but  not  in  excess  of  126  percent  of  the 
amounts  described  above,  such  Individual  tw 
family  shaU  pay  an  amount  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  allowable  premium. 

The  act  makes  no  changes  in  the  existing 
Medicare  program  and  It  wUl  be  continued 
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to  be  flii»noed  by  employer,  employee  and 
aeU-employed  payroll  taxes  and  general  reve- 
nues. 

SccnoN-BT-SacnoR  Avaltsis  or  National 
Hkalth  STAMSAaos  Act 

To  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  re- 
quire employers  to  make  an  Improved  health 
care  plan  available  to  their  employees,  to  pro- 
vide a  health  insurance  plan  for  "low-In- 
come" persons,  and  for  other  purpoees. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  at  the  "National 
Health  Standards  Act." 

Sec.  201.  Findings  and  declaration  of  pur- 
pose. 

Congress  finds  that:  the  health  of  the 
nation's  people  Is  fundamental  to  their  well- 
being  and  the  nation's  productivity;  each 
person  shares  the  responsibility  for  protect- 
ing his  own  bealtb  and  well-being;  not  every- 
one has  the  abQlty  to  purchase  health  care 
when  they  need  It;  the  health  care  system 
needs  to  be  improved  using  the  existing  sys- 
tem as  a  base  upon  which  to  build;  and  the 
ln4>rove4  system  sho\ild  draw  from  the  ex- 
perience of  medical  and  allied  health  profes- 
sions, private  enterprise,  government  and 
consumers.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  la  to 
establlab  a  national  health  care  system  that 
would  provide  health  care  for  all.  This  would 
be  accomplished  by  requiring:  employers  to 
purchase  a  health  care  plan  for  their  em- 
ptoyMS  and  the  federal  government  to  as- 
sume the  total  cost  of  purchasing  a  health 
care  plan  for  those  unable  to  pay  tat  their 
own.  Medicare  would  continue  to  provide 
medical  care  for  the  aged  and  disabled. 

TTTUC   l:    HXAI.TH   BXKiriTS   FOR   EMPLOTKES 

Sec.  aoi.  Title  VI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  la  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  601.  Definitions. 

Sec.  60a.  Health  care  plan  required. 

Sec.  803.  Xffectlve     date     for     providing 
health  care  plan. 

Sec.  604.  Termmatlon. 

Sec.  605.  Health  care  plan  benefits. 

Sec.  606.  Exclusions. 

Sec  607.  DeducUbles. 

Sec.  606.  Penalties  tat  noncompliance. 

Sec.  609.  Additional  requirements  of  health 
care  plana. 

Sec.  610.  Approval  of  plana. 

Sec.  611.  Plans  for  the  self-employed  and 
small  employer. 

Sec.  612.  Begulations  of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  613.  Aeturlal  equivalency. 

Sec.  614.  Employee  option. 

Sec  601.  DetinUlont:  Defines  the  various 
terms  aa  follows : 

"Xmployva'*  to  Include  both  full-time  and 
part-tUn*  emplofces  who  have  been  employed 
for  more  tbaa  81  days. 

"Employw"  as  any  Individual,  firm  or 
agMicy  that  employs  at  least  one  employee. 

"Approvad  health  ear*  plan"  to  mean  a 
plan  of  employe*  taeatth  benefits  which  Is 
In  writing,  adopted  by  the  enq>loyar.  oom- 
munleated  by  the  eiiq>loycr  to  his  employees, 
provides  at  least  the  benefits  described  In 
the  act.  and  covers  the  employees  and  their 
dependents. 

"Actuarial  equivalence"  as  that  which  Is 
equivalent  to  the  total  expected  claim  coats 
at  the  total  benefit  package.  Including  100 
percent  of  the  expected  claim  ooet  at  ho^ltal 
servlcaa,  outpatient  physician  aerrlcee,  sur- 
gleal  care,  and  diagnostic  x-ray  and  labora- 
tory BMTloes. 

'Thyaldan'*  means  a  doctor  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  podiatry,  and,  for  certain  p\ir- 
poses.  a  dentist. 

Ti^tlent  hoq>ltal  services"  are  those  serv- 
ices customarily  (umlahed  by  a  hoq>ltal,  ex- 
cept for  eouTanlaace  Items. 

•*Pliys>BlMi  aw  lie  us"  are  those  services  usu- 
ally perfonnad  bjr  a  physlelaa  Including  snr- 
fsry.  eoosDttatlaD.  home  and  institutional 


"Extended  care  services"  sre  those  services 
specified  in  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

"Extended  care  facility"  are  those  facili- 
ties meeting  the  requirements  of  Section 
1861  (J). 

"Hospital"  means  the  same  as  In  Title 
xvni. 

"Carrier"  means  an  Insvirance  company  or 
other  such  Indemnity  organleatlon  or  agency, 
or  an  employer  who  makes  available  directly 
to  his  employees  a  bealtb  care  plan. 

"Ambulance  services"  are  those  services 
customarily  provided  by  a  medical  service 
transportation  company  but  only  when  such 
services  are  medically  necessary. 

"Qualified  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion" means  an  HMO  which  has  been  certi- 
fied by  the  Secretary  as  capable  of  providing 
health  services  to  its  members  In  a  manner 
prescribed  by  this  title. 

Sec.  602.  Health  care  plan  required:  Every 
employer,  other  than  a  foreign  government 
or  other  International  organization,  shall 
provide  his  VS.  resident  employees  an  ap- 
proved health  care  plan.  An  employer  who, 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  has  a 
contract  to  provide  health  care  to  his  em- 
ployees shall  not  be  required  to  amend  that 
contract  until  its  expiration  or  renewal.  No 
employer  is  required  to  pay  an  amount  In 
excess  of  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  providing 
a  health  care  plan. 

Sec.  603.  Elective  date  for  providing  health 
care  plan:  Every  employer  has  one  year  after 
the  enactment  of  this  title  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec.  604.  Termination  of  health  care  bene- 
fits: Coverage  of  an  employee  shall  continue 
In  effect  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  31 
days  following  termination  of  an  employee. 

Sec.  605.  Health  care  pl^ns  benefits:  An 
approved  health  care  plan  shall  offer  the  fol- 
lowing benefits;  Inpatient  hospital  services; 
inpatient  physician  serviceE;  surgical  care; 
x-ray  and  laboratory  services;  outpatient 
physician  services;  prescription  drugs;  out- 
patient physical  therapy;  limited  outpatient 
psychiatric  care;  extended  care  services; 
mediCEkl  devices  and  appliances;  and  am- 
bulance services. 

Sec.  606.  Exclusions:  An  approved  health 
care  plan  may  not  make  payment  for  the 
followmg  items  or  services:  those  which  are 
not  medically  necessary;  those  which  the 
Individual  furnished  such  items  has  no  ob- 
ligaticMi  to  pay;  those  which  are  paid  for  by 
another  governmental  entity;  those  which 
constitute  personal  comfort  Items;  vision 
care  services;  orthopedic  shoes;  cosmetic 
surgery:  custodial  care;  routine  dental  care; 
fiat  foot  conditions  or  other  routine  foot 
care;  hearing  aids;  private  room  accom- 
modations and  private  duty  nursing;  general 
physical  examinations  or  immunizations; 
pre-existing  omdltlons;  and  those  items 
which  can  be  expected  to  be  paid  for  by  a 
wwkmen's  compensation  law,  other  insur- 
ance plan  or  lawsuit. 

Sec.  607.  Deductible  and  coinsurance:  For 
all  services  except  psychlattic  and  obstetrical 
care,  the  plan  must  provide  that  an  individ- 
ual or  family  will  pay  no  more  than  (100 
for  each  individual  not  to  exceed  $200  per 
family  and  25  percent  of  the  next  $10,000 
of  covered  charges  with  respect  to  out- 
patient psychiatric  care,  the  plan  shall  pay 
60  percent  of  charges  provided  payment  for 
such  charges  under  this  Aot  does  not  exceed 
$20  per  visit.  T(x  obstetrloal  care,  the  plan 
will  pay  50  percent  of  charges  to  a  maximum 
payment  under  the  plan  of  $500  for  any  sin- 
gle pregnancy.  The  first  three  pints  of  blood 
are  not  covered  under  the  pUm. 

Sec.  606.  Penalities  for  noncompliaTice: 
An  employer  who  knowingly  falls  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  title  may  be 
assessed  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  thim 
two  times  the  amotint  he  would  have  spent 
luul  he  compiled  with  the  requirements  of 
the  title  and  shall  be  required  to  reimburse 


all  employees  for  any  amounts  they  may 
have  spent  to  secure  covered  benefits  during 
the  period  he  was  not  In  cotnpllance  with 
the  title. 

Sec.  609.  Additional  requirements  of  health 
care  plans:  To  be  an  approved  health  care 
plan,  the  plan  must  provide  tbat  a  hospital: 
have  in  effect  a  utilization  review  plan  which 
meets  the  requirements  Imposed  by  Part  B, 
Title  XI  of  the  Social  Securlly  Act;  accepts 
reimbursement  on  the  basis  of  prospective 
budgets  and  such  budgets  shall  not  Include 
any  allowance  for  costs  related  to  facilities 
or  services  that  are  determined  by  a  local 
health  planning  agency  to  be  Inconsistent 
with  stete  or  local  health  needs;  agrees  to  be 
reviewed  periodically  by  a  gloup  of  public 
and  private  payors;  and  submits  to  the  local 
health  planning  agency  all  capital  expendi- 
tures that  exceed  $100,000,  dhange  the  fa- 
cility's bed  capacity  or  substantially  change 
the  facility's  services.  Each  physician,  to  be 
eligible  for  reimbursement,  shall  agree  that 
his  services  may  be  reviewed  by  a  utilization 
review  committee  and  that  reimbursement 
shall  be  on  the  basis  of  usual  and  customary 
changes. 

Sec.  610.  Approval  of  plant:  Each  carrier 
and  self-insured  employer  shall  notify  the 
appropriate  state  official  wlthki  30  days  after, 
the  Implementation  of  a  health  care  plan. 
The  state  official  shsOl  approve  or  disapprove 
the  plan  and  notify  the  employer. 

Sec.  611.  Plans  for  the  self-employed  and 
amMll  employer:  Each  Insuaance  company 
shall  develop  (itself  or  in  combination  with 
other  such  carriers)  pools  to  which  employ- 
ers with  less  than  100  employees  and  self- 
employed  individuals  may  subscribe.  For  this 
purpose  only,  existing  antitrust  laws  shall  be 
overridden. 

Sec.  612.  Regulations  of  the  Secretary: 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  prescribe 
regulations  necessary  for  the  administration 
of  thU  title. 

Sec.  613.  ActuaritU  Equivalency:  Every  em- 
ployer covered  by  this  tlUe  ccm  offer  a  plan 
which  Is  the  "actuarial  eqtitvalent"  of  the 
bene^t  plan  required  by  section  606.  To  offer 
an  actuarially  equivalent  plan,  the  employer 
must  obtain  a  "certificate"  from  a  qualified 
actuary  stating  that  his  plan  Us  an  actuarially 
equivalent  plan. 

Sec.  614.  Employee  option:  Each  employer 
covered  by  this  title  shaU  offer  his  employees 
an  option  of  membership  In  a  qualified 
health  maintenance  organization  If  one  is 
available  In  the  area  In  which  bis  employees 
reside.  The  employer  shall  hare  the  option  of 
selecting  the  qualified  heallti  maintenance 
organization  that  shall  be  o&ered  as  an  op- 
tion. No  employer  will  be  required  to  pay 
more  for  health  benefits  under  an  HMO  <^- 
tlon  than  would  othervirlse  be  spent  In  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  of  this  title. 

TTTU:    n — HXALTH    BENKTITS    rOB    LOW-IHCOME 
XNDIVmTJAI.8    AND   THKia   ezPKNDKNTS 

Sec.  401.  The  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  title  XX. 

TITLE  XX— HEALTH  BENEHTS  FOR  LOW- 
INCOME  INDIVIDUALS  ASD  FAMILXES 

Sec.  2001.  Definitions. 

Sec.  2002.  Establishment  of  low-iucome  in- 
surance program. 

Sec.  2003.  Eligible  beneficiaries. 

Sec.  2004.  Payment  of  premliuns. 

Sec.  2006.  Federal  financing  responsibility. 

Sec.  2006.  Health  care  Insurance  program. 

Sec.  2007.  Exclusions. 

Sec.  2008.  Deductibles  and  coinsurance. 

Sec.  2009.  Quality  control. 

Sec.  3010.  Requirements 'or  carriers. 

Sec.  2011.  State  reqvdremeuts. 

Sec.  2001.  Definitions:  Defines  the  various 
terms  as  foUows: 

"Low-lne(»M  Individual"  is  any  person 
whose  annual  Income  Is  net  in  excess  of 
$2,008. 

"Low-Income  family"  meacs  two  or  aum 
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family  members  whose  annual  income  is  not 
in  excess  of:  $2,633  in  the  case  of  two  such 
members;  $3,229  in  the  case  of  three  such 
members;  $4,137  in  the  case  of  four  such 
members;  $4,880  in  the  case  of  five  such 
members;  $5,489  in  the  case  of  six  such  mem- 
bers; and  $6,751  in  the  case  of  seven  or  more 
such  members. 

"Dependent  beneficiary"  is  any  child  who 
Is  a  member  of  a  low-income  family,  re- 
ceives at  least  50  percent  of  his  support  from 
such  family  and  has  not  obtained  the  age  of 
21  or,  it  he  is  a  full-time  student,  the  age  of 
23. 

The  terms  "physician,"  'inpatient  hospital 
services."  "physicians  services,"  "extended 
care  services,"  "extended  care  facility,"  "hos- 
pital," "carrier,"  "ambulance  service"  and 
"qualified  health  maintenance  organization" 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  when  used 
in  Title  VI. 

Sec.  2002.  Establishment  of  low-income  in- 
surance program:  Establishes  a  program  of 
comprehensive  medical  and  hospital  benefits 
tor  Individuals  and  families  whose  incomes 
are  insufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  neces- 
sary medical  and  hospital  services. 

Sec.  2003.  Eligible  beneficiaries:  All  "low- 
Income  Individuals,"  "low-income  families," 
or  "dependent  beneficiaries"  are  eligible  un- 
der this  section.  Other  Individuals  may  es- 
tablish ellgibiUty  by  paying  all  or  a  portion 
of  the  premium  rates  as  required  under  sec- 
tion 20O4. 

Sec.  2004.  Payment  of  premiums:  Every  In- 
dividual or  family  who  Is  eligible  under  sec- 
tion 2003(a)  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  full 
payments  of  premliuns.  Other  individuals  and 
families  to  establish  eligibility,  shall  con- 
tribute towards  the  cost  of  the  program  as 
foUows:  those  with  annual  Incomes  In  ex- 
cess of  100  percent  but  not  In  excess  of  105 
percent  of  the  amounts  described  in  section 
2001  shall  pay  10  percent  of  the  allowable 
premiums;  those  whose  Income  is  between 
105  percent  and  110  percent  of  the  amounts 
described  in  section  2001  shall  pay  20  percent 
of  the  allowable  premium;  and  those  with 
Incomes  in  excess  of  110  percent  and  125 
percent  of  the  amounts  described  in  section 
2001  shall  pay  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent 
of  the  allowable  premium. 

Sec.  2005.  Federal  financing  responsibility: 
The  federal  government  shall  pay  each  state 
such  funds  as  are  necessary  to  provide  care 
as  required  under  this  title. 

Sec.  2006.  Health  care  insurance  program: 
A  health  care  policy  must  provide  payment 
for  the  following  benefits :  inpatient  hospital 
services;  inpatient  physician  services;  sur- 
gical care;  x-ray  and  laboratory  services;  out- 
patient physician  services;  prescription 
drugs;  outpatient  physical  therapy;  limited 
outpatient  psychiatric  care;  extended  care 
services;  medical  devices  and  appliances;  and 
ambulance  services. 

This  section  requires  that  reimbursement 
may  be  made  only  to  a  hospital  which :  have 
In  effect  a  utilization  review  plan  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  Part  B,  Title  XI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act;  accepts  reim- 
bursement on  the  basis  of  prospective  budg- 
ets and  such  budgets  shall  not  mclude  allow- 
ances for  costs  directly  related  to  facilities 
or  services  that  are  determined  by  a  local 
health  planning  agency  to  be  inconsistent 
with  state  or  local  health  care  needs;  agrees 
to  be  reviewed  periodically  by  public  and  pri- 
vate payors;  and  submits  to  a  local  health 
planning  agency  all  proposed  capital  expend- 
itures which  exceed  $100,000,  change  the  fa- 
culty's bed  capacity  or  substantially  change 
the  facility's  service.  Each  physician,  to  be 
eligible  for  reimbursement,  shall  agree  that 
his  services  may  be  reviewed  by  a  utiliza- 
tion review  committee  and  that  reimburse- 
ment shall  be  on  the  basis  of  usual  and  ciw- 
tomary  charges. 

Sec.  2007.  Exclusions:  This  section  prohib- 
its payments  under  this  title  for  the  foUow- 
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Ing  Items  or  services:  those  which  are  not 
medically  necessary;  personal  comfort  items; 
vision  care;  orthopedic  shoes:  cosmetic  sur- 
gery; custodial  care;  routine  dental  care; 
routine  foot  care;  hearing  aids;  private  room 
and  private  duty  nursing;  physical  examina- 
tions or  Immunization;  pre-existing  condi- 
tions; and  those  expenses  which  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  covered  by  a  work- 
men's compensation  law,  other  insurance 
plan  or  lawsuit. 

Sec.  2008.  Deductibles  and  coinsurance: 
Each  beneficiary  shall  pay  not  more  than  the 
following:  10  per  cent  of  each  service,  not  to 
exceed  m  the  cumulative,  5  per  cent  of  an- 
nual Income;  for  mental  health  services,  pay- 
ment by  the  plan  shall  not  exceed  $20  per 
visit.  The  first  three  pints  of  blood  are  not 
covered  under  this  plan. 

Sec.  2010.  Quality  control:  The  utUlzation 
review  provisions  of  titles  XI  and  XVII  shall 
be  applicable  to  all  services  provided  under 
this  title.  The  Secretary  shall  coordUiate  his 
procedures  under  this  title  with  those  estab- 
lished under  other  Social  Security  programs. 

Sec.  2011.  Requirements  for  carriers:  No 
carrier  shall  be  utUlzed  m  the  admlnUtratlon 
of  this  title  unless  such  carrier  agrees  to  par- 
ticipate In  state  Insurance  "pools".  For  this 
purpose  only,  existing  antitrust  laws  which 
prohibit  Interaction  among  carriers  are  over- 
ridden. 

Sec.  2012.  State  requirements:  The  Secre- 
tary shall  periodically  pay  each  state  such 
funds  as  are  necessary  to  operate  the  "low- 
Income"  program.  Each  state  shall  contract 
with  carriers  to  administer  the  program. 
A  state  agency  shall  be  responsible  tor  the 
enrollment  and  filing  of  beneficiary  applica- 
tions. 

TmjE    m GENEBAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  501.  CouncU  of  health  advisors. 

Sec.  502.  Operation  of  state  benefit  pools 

Sec.  503.  Severability. 

Sec.  504.  Effective  date. 

Sec.  505.  Repeal  of  title  XIX. 

Sec.  505.  Council  of  health  advisors:  Creates 
a  Presidential  CouncU  of  Health  Advisors 
composed  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advise  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  CouncU's  purpose  is  to  analyze 
and  Interpret  trends  in  the  health  care  field 
appraise  health  programs  and  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  appraise  the 
effectiveness  of  the  quality  control  programs 
established  under  this  Act.  The  CouncU  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  President 
and  Congress. 

Sec.  502.  Operation  of  state  benefit  pooU  ■ 
The  various  state  "pools"  and  "pooU"  for 
small  employers  and  the  self -employer  sLaU 
be  administered  by  an  administering  carrier 
under  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  enforced  by  the  appropriate  state 
agency.  All  funds  collected  from  the  "low- 
income"  plan  shall  be  paid  into  the  state 
pools.  All  pools  shaU  pay  claims,  health  mam- 
tenance  organization  dues,  reasonable  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  and  any  other  charges 
for  which  the  pool  has  a  liabUity.  The  pools 
may  invest  and  reinvest  their  funds  in  in- 
terest bearing  obligations.  The  administering 
carrier  shall  prepare  an  annual  experience 
accounting  which  shaU  be  distributed  to  the 
state,  all  participating  carriers  and  the  Secre- 
tary. The  pool's  losses  shall  be  distributed 
among  particlpattag  carriers  in  accordance 
with  a  formula  that  equitably  aUocates  losses 
to  all  carriers  and  approved  health  main- 
tenance organizations.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  "carrier"  does  not 
include  seU-insured  employers.  The  pool  shaU 
be  liable  for  all  losses  limited  to  3  percent 
of  collected  premiums.  Losses  in  excess  of 
this  limitation  shaU  be  borne  by  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment.  Pool  gains  siiaU  be  re- 
tained in  the  pool  and  used  to  minimise 
future  premiums  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 
Sec.  603.  Severability:  11  a  i»t>vlsion  enacted 


by  this  Act  is  held  invalid,  all  other  pro- 
visions so  enacted  shall  remam  in  effect. 

Sec.  504.  Effective  date:  The  effective  date 
is  July  1,  1975. 

Sec.  505.  Repeal  of  Title  XIX:  This  section 
repeals  the  existing  Medicaid  program. 

Actuarial  Cost  Estimates  and  Analysis'  roB 
THE  National   Health   Standards   Act 

The  Proposal  for  National  Health  Insur- 
ance recommended  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  would  essentlallv 
build  on  the  existing  framework  of  msurance 
arrangements  In  the  United  States,  extend- 
ing group  Insurance  to  virtually  all  full  time 
employees  and  supplementing  existing 
group  insurance  and  social  insurance  with  a 
new  program  for  low-income  Individuals.  Re- 
imbursement under  all  programs  would  be 
based  on  the  going  rate  of  payment  for  such 
services,  ellmmatlng  economically  motivated 
discrimination  against  the  poor  m  receiving 
health  services. 

The  prmclpal  Insurance  vehicle  In  the  pro- 
posal is  private  group  Insurance  paid  Jointly 
by  employers  and  employees.  All  fuU  time 
employees  would  be  offered  health  tasurance 
coverage  for  themselves  and  their  families 
with  an  actuarial  value  which  met  or  ex- 
ceeded standard  benefits  set  forth  m  the  bUl. 
The  employer  would  pay  at  least  half  of  the 
cost  of  providing  the  coverage  required. 

The  principal  measure  of  cost  to  employ- 
ers and  employees  is  the  premium  rate  re- 
quired for  the  standard  benefit  package.  The 
average  annual  premium  rates  that  would  be 
needed  in  fiscal  1975  for  the  standard  benefit 
package  are  shown  in  Table  1  (employer  and 
employee  share  combtaed).  The  average  an- 
nual premium  for  employees  electing  to  be 
covered  as  single  mdlviduals  is  estimated  to 
t>6  $184.  and  the  average  annual  premium  for 
employees  electmg  coverage  for  their  fami- 
lies as  well  as  themselves  is  estimated  to  be 
$511.  The  average  annual  premium  for  all 
employees  electing  to  be  covered  (either  as 
singles  or   as   famUies)    would   be  $443 .» 

Some  families  would  have  two  employees 
that  are  eUglble  for  coverage.  The  actuarial 
value  of  having  a  second  famUy  policy,  how- 
ever, is  only  about  half  of  the  value  of  the 
first  policy,  after  considering  the  coordina- 
tion of  benefits  required  by  the  bill.  Under 
these  circumstances,  some  famUles  would 
elect  to  have  two  family  poUcles,  others  onlv 
one.-'  ■' 

These  eUgible  employees  who  do  not  elect 
to  have  a  second  family  policy  lower  the  aver- 
age cost  of  furnishing  the  required  coverage, 
as  do  any  employees  who  do  not  participate 
at  all,  and  those  who  are  over  65  and  have 
Medicare.  The  average  premium  per  employee 
to  whom  coverage  must  be  offered  U  thus  less 
than  the  average  premium  per  enrollee.  The 
average  premium  per  full  time  employee  is 
$370.  ThU  rate  is  the  appropriate  base  for 
measunng  the  cost  to  employers  of  ftimish- 
tng  standard  l>enefiU  to  employees.  To  the 
extent  that  employers  offered  actuariaUy 
equivalent  coverage  with  no  cost  sharing  on 
inpatient  services — which  would  have  a  lower 
actuarial    value    for    a    second    poUcy— the 


•Prepared  by:  Gordon  Trapnell,  Consult- 
ing Actuary,  6313  Crosswoods  Circle,  Falls 
Church,  Virginia  22044 

'  These  rates  assume  that  any  charges  over 
$500  in  connection  with  the  delivery  of  a 
chUd  are  not  a  covered  service.  If  the  maxi- 
mum of  charges  considered  Is  $1,000,  the 
average  annual  premium  rates  would  be: 

Employee  premiuim,  $186. 

Family  premium.  $527. 

Average  per  enroUee,  $467. 

Average  per  employee,  $381. 

'Other  families  would  have  two  single 
policies  (especially  those  with  no  other  de- 
pendents), and  some  would  have  one  single 
and  one  family  policy. 
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actual  ATeragc  premium  per  full  time  em- 
ployee would  be  leaa  than  this.* 

Thus,  of  the  83  emplojeee.  10  are  emt>lle(l 
as  singles  and  42  for  family  coverage.  The 
employer's  fiscal  1976  premium  Is  determined 
as  foUowa:  10x«184+4ax$811=«33.30a.  The 
average  aimual  premium  per  enrolled  em- 
ployee Is  933,303/62 =$448.  The  average  an- 
nual premium  per  full  time  employee  Is 
»33,303/63  =  $364. 

The  aggregate  effect  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  proposal  on  employers  Is  shown  In 
Table  2.  By  January  1st  (the  mld-polnt  of 
fiscal  year  1976),  employers  and  employees 
are  projected  to  be  Jointly  q>endlng  at  a 
rate  of  $264  billion  dcdlars  a  year  on  group 
health  Insurance  for  services  of  the  types 
covered  by  the  proposal,  reflecting  a  con- 
tinued rapid  rise  in  group  health  coverage. 
Of  this.  $6.6  bUllon  would  lie  paid  through 
employees'  contributions,  leaving  an  em- 
ployer net  cost  of  $18J  billion.  If  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  proposal  were  fully  effective 
at  that  time,  spending  for  group  health  In- 
surance would  be  higher  by  $2.7  biUlon 
divided  about  equally  between  employers  and 
employees.  The  additional  coverage  reflects 
the  extension  of  group  Insurance  to  many 
employers  who  do  not  now  offer  group  Insiir- 


ance  coverage,  especially  among  very  small 
employers. 

Federally  financed  healtb  Insurance  for 
the  poor  would  be  replaced  by  a  federal  pro- 
gram which  purchased  special  policies  for 
persons  whose  Income  la  below  "low  Income 
levels"  established  by  the  proposal.  Persons 
whose  Income  ranged  up  to  25%  above  these 
levels  would  be  eligible  for  s  federal  subsidy 
toward  the  coet  of  the  policies.  The  persons 
who  would  be  eligible  under  this  program 
as  of  January  1,  1975,  are  summarized  In 
Table  3,  by  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
family  unit.  Over  17  million  persons  would 
be  eligible  for  free  policies  and  around  4  mil- 
lion more  would  be  eligible  for  a  federal 
subsidy  toward  the  purchase  of  such  jjolicles. 
An  additional  4  million  persons  with  com- 
parable incomes  would  be  allglble  for  cover- 
age through  their  employers. 

The  total  federal  outlays  to  purchase 
coverage  for  low  Income  level  Individuals  and 
to  subsidize  coverage  for  those  whoee  In- 
come is  up  to  25%  higher  than  the  low  in- 
come level  would  be  $10.3  billion  In  fiscal 
1975.  Premiums  paid  by  those  with  subsidized 
policies  would  reduce  this  oost  by  $100  mil- 
lion to  a  new  cost  of  $10.2  billion.  The  cost 
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to  the  federal  government  would  be  offset 
by  the  repeal  of  the  Medicaid  program  and  a 
reduction  In  spending  under  other  federal 
programs  (e.g.,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion) .  so  that  the  net  new  outlays  by  the  fed- 
eral government  would  bo  $3.6  billion. 
State  and  local  governments  would  have  to 
increase  spending  for  Medicaid  programs  to 
replace  the  federal  matching  withdrawn  to 
maintain  the  same  level  of  benefits  as  now 
provided,  despite  coverage  under  the  sub- 
sidized policies  of  most  of  tt«B  cost  of  these 
services.  Iiong  term  care,  especially  niu^ng 
home  care  and  Intermediate  c»re,  would  form 
the  bulk  of  this  expenditure.  There  would  be 
a  reduction,  however,  in  state  and  local  out- 
lays to  cover  operating  deficits  of  state  and 
local  hospitals.  This  Increase  Would  be  elim- 
inated if  persons  over  age  66  were  eligible 
for  subsidized  policies.  However,  the  federal 
cost  would  be  Increased  by  a  dmilar  amoiuit. 
A  list  of  specific  policy  aasumptlons  as- 
sumed in  these  estimates  and  a  list  of  prin- 
cipal actuarial  assumptions  used  is  attached 
to  this  report.  The  cost  of  the  proposal  could 
vary  substantially  from  that  estimated  If 
the  policy  followed  In  implementing  the  bill 
varied  from  these  assumptioDB. 


TABU  1.— COMPONENTS  OF  AVERAGE  PREMIUM  RATES  FOR  STANDARD  BENEFITS   IN 
HEALTH  PLANS  REQUIRED  FOR  EMPLOYERS  (FISCAL  1975)  ^ 


Items 


Average  Average 

Employee  Family  per  per 

premium       premium      enroUees      employee  ^ 


'  Incurred  premiums  for  policy  years  beginning  in  1974. 

'  Awrage  premium  per  employee  electing  participation  (see  text  for  explalation). 

•  Awrage  premium  per  full-time  employee  (see  text  for  explanation). 

*  At  average  rates  currently  paid  (i.e.,  not  paid  by  Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield,    Group  Practice 
Plans,  or  self-insured  arrangements. 


Hoapital 
Haa»Hal  i  . 
Heisitil  ostosttast 
^Jfasswii^helliMea.. 

Pl^fiiciMB 

PsycMsfrials . . . 

hwcfiptiaaa 

MalaniRy.. ._..,...._. 

DiatMiUe  X-ny,  Isfci  ale 

Talal,  banafts.... 
Slata  praniwR  tans  *.... 
Admiaiiiiades.... 

Total.  pfawisiM— 


S34 

W 

$76 

*§t 

« 

m 

94 

4 

7 

6 

5 

4 

7 

6 

5 

56 

157 

137 

114 

4 

12 

10 

8 

9 

28 

24 

20 

2 

18 

16 

13 

6 

19 

16 

14 

160 

441 

38S 

321 

2 

S 

4 

4 

22 

61 

54 

45 

TfBLE  2.— EFFECT  OF  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  PROPOSAL  ON  EMPLOYERS 
I  [Billions  of  dollars  in  fiscal  year  1975] 


Cost    of    group    insurance 


ProSMit 
law 


PropoMi 

•ffpe- 

tifa 


Net 

change 


Premiams  less  dividends  and   credits 
Emplayee    contributions _ 


$25.8 
6.  6 


$28,5 
7,9 


>J2.  7 
1.3 


114 


507 


443 


370 


Employer    eost^ _ 19.  2 


^  Bafore  Corpoiation  income  taxes. 


20.6 


1.4 


TABU  1-INDIVIDUALS  AND  FAMILIES  ELIGIBLE  fOR  LOW-INCOME  HEALTH  PROGRAM 
[Thousands  of  units] 


Number  of  persons  In  family  unit 


1  flft^Uh^ib^   l^^iAdJ 

incuHiv  mw 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  plus 

Total  «nits 

Total  persons 

LBwIneana ..-.z 

5,269 

960 
51 
51 

154 

677 
26 
27 
79 

539 
39 
39 
93 

378 
32 
19 
56 

257 
12 
12 
36 

251 
11 
11 
19 

8,331 
372 
360 

1J040 

17,318 
879 
879 

2,206 

100talK»«i«MthwHmMMls«tl 

201 

201 

601 

Tetal  tow-hKoana  levels 

6,274 

1,216 

809 

710 

485 

317 

292 

10^103 

21,282 

■  To  wqtlaln  tba  dlsUnctton  between  aver- 
age premium  per  enrollee  and  average  premi- 
um per  enqtloyee  consider  the  following  ex- 
ample. Suppoee  an  employer  has  6S  full  time 
employees,  all  of  whom  have  worked  long 
enough  to  be  eligible  for  coverage.  However, 
only  63  of  the  employees  actuaUy  enroll  In  the 

I  Kmployee  Is  over  68  (and  has  no  de- 
plan  as  follows: 

pendents  under  age  66)— covered  by  Medi- 
care. 

II  Employees  have  no  dependents,  of  whom 
10  enn^  as  single  employees. 

29  Employees  have  »»»»«iit—  which  contain 
no  other  full  time  employees,  of  whom  38  en- 
roll as  families. 

23  ■mplofwa  are  mazrled  to  eaolk  oOier 
In  11  famines,  and  U  exuron  their  families 
(l.e..  3  famfllea  are  enn^UMl  twice). 


TABLE  4.— EFFECT  OF  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  PROPOSAL 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OUTLAYS  FOR  PROVIDING  HEALTH 
SERVICES 

[Billioru  of  dollars  in  fiseal  1375] 


Fedeni 

Govetr- 

ment 

State  and 
local 
govern- 
ment 

Total 

Current  law 

tt3.3 

$10.2 

J33  5 

Madkara 

Medicaid 

Other  programs.. 

14,0 
5.9 
3.4 

0 

5.3 

4.9 

14.0 
11.2 
&3 

pFOpOS&l. 

Chambarol  commerce 

Medicare 

Medicaid.     ... 

26^9 

14.0 
0 

10,3 
2,6 

10.9 

0 
17.3 

0 
3.6 

37.8 

14.0 
7  3 

SufasMiM  tar  low  ioeema 

10.3 

OtMr  programs.. 

6.2 

" 

InoMH  in  oatlays 

>3j« 

.7 

4.3 

<  Assume  no  reduction  in  the  level  of  benefits  under  State  and 
local  medicaid  programs. 

>  Includes  $1,000,000,000  of  premiums  collected  from  low 
income  individuals. 

Appendix 

POUCT    ASST7MPTIO|rS 

1.  Enactment  of  the  bill  Is  the  only  major 
change  in  legislation  taUng  place  during 
the  period  of  projection.  The  program  is  as- 
sumed to  have  been  in  operation  for  at  least 
a  year — as  are  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organizations  (including  thelf  new  responsi- 
bility for  physicians'  services),  hospital 
budget  review  committees,  etc, 

2.  Families  are  defined  to  consist  of  heads 
and  spotisea  under  age  65,  any  children  un- 
der age  21,  and  any  dependent  children  In 
school  under  age  23.  This  definition  of  fam- 
ily 13  used  In  both  employef  ftollcles  and 
government  subeldlzed  poUcle$. 

3.  PamUy  Inccmxe  for  purBoses  of  eligi- 
bility for  government  subsidized  policies  and 
determination  of  the  maTitwuy,  cost  sharing 
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per  family  In  thoee  policies — Is  defined  and 
administered  to  be  equivalent  to  "adjusted 
gross  Income"  (as  defined  by  IBS)  plus  any 
transfer  fiayments  received. 

4.  The  "'low  Income  levels"  specified  in  the 
bill  to  determine  eligibility  for  subsidized 
policies  are  applicable  In  fiscal  year  1975. 
The  substantial  inflation  that  has  occurred 
since  the  year  in  which  these  were  the  of- 
ficial "low  Income  level"  thresholds  (1971) 
would  suggest  that  higher  levels  would  be 
adopted,  substantially  increasing  the  cost  of 
the  government  subsidized  policies. 

5.  Administration  of  regulations  Imple- 
menting the  definition  of  full  time  em- 
ployees for  whom  health  coverage  is  required 
is  strictly  enforced  to  include  all  employees 
who  work  20  or  more  hours  for  the  same 
employer  in  26  out  of  the  last  52  weeks. 

6.  All  Insurers  issuing  policies  either  to 
employers  or  to  low  Income  individuals  are 
required  to  base  reimbursement  to  hospitals 
on  prospective  budgets  established  by  a  com- 
mittee of  payers,  which  would  include  both 
public  and  business  representatives  as  well 
as  members  of  the  medical  professions.  Hos- 
pitals wishing  to  exceed  these  budgets  could 
do  so;  however,  any  additional  expenditure 
would  not  be  Included  In  the  charges  recog- 
nized by  insurers,  so  that  patients  would  pay 
these  costs. 

7.  Fiscal  1975  budgets  for  hospitals  are 
set  at  a  level  similar  to  that  currently  al- 
lowed, and  reimbursements  are  based  on 
cost  plus  bad  debts  plus  an  allowance  of 
2^%  for  growth,  development,  and  working 
capital. 

8.  Physicians'  charges  are  subject  to  some 
restraint,  imposed  through  the  professlcmal 
organizations  specified  in  the  bUl.  If  physi- 
cians raised  fees  In  anticipation  of  further 
controls,  q>endlng  both  with  and  without  the 
proposal  effective  would  be  Increased.  The 
relative  Impact  at  the  proposal  would  be 
similar,  however. 

9.  Federal  matehmg  for  Medicaid  programs 
Is  assumed  to  be  discontmued  entirely.  State 
and  local  governments  are  assumed  to  pro- 
vide benefits  to  all  persons  receiving  medical 
assistance  before  the  termination  of  Federal 
participation  by  tncreaaing  spending  if  nec- 
essary. Savings  m  general  hospital  and  medi- 
cal expenditures  (eg.  operatmg  deficits  at 
state  and  local  hoq>ltals)  are  assumed  to  re- 
duce pending. 

10.  The  provision  for  allowing  actuarial 
equivalent  benefits  Instead  of  the  standard 
benefit  package  Is  assumed  to  require: 

(a)  Benefits  for  Inpatient  hospital  and 
physician  care,  surgical  care,  xray,  and  lab- 
oratory services  must  exceed  the  benefits 
provided  in  the  standard  plan. 

(b)  Benefits  for  aU  services  must  exceed 
the  benefits  provided  in  the  standard  plan. 

11.  RegtUations  pertalnmg  to  skilled  nurs- 
ing faculties  and  outpatient  physical  thera- 
pists are  the  same  as  currently  in  Medicare. 

12.  Pre-existing  exclusion  clauses  are  per- 
mitted. 

la.  The  maximum  payment  for  maternity 
services  i£  $250  (50%  of  a  maximum  of  $500 
of  charges) . 

ACTUAKIAI.     ASSUMPTIONS 

1.  Estimates  are  at  the  level  of  fiscal  1075 
spending  assuming  all  fiows  have  reached  an 
ongoing  level. 

2.  Physician  fees  are  projected  accordteg 
to  present  trends. 

3.  The  actuarial  value  of  a  second  family 
policy  for  the  standard  benefits  Is  apprcsl- 
mattiy  50%  of  the  premiums  for  such  poli- 
cies. For  employees  who  have  spouses  who  are 
also  mandated,  the  second  poUcy  Is  thus 
worth  the  actuarial  value  of  the  mnTinin.., 
contribution,  TTuder  these  oondltloiis.  It  Is 
•Mumed  that  one-foorth  of  families  with  two 
eligible  en^iloyees  would  sign  np  for  family 
policies  for  ea<di. 


4.  An  unemployment  rate  of  6%  Is  as- 
sumed for  fiscal  1975.  A  higher  unemploy- 
ment rate  would  Locrease  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment subsidies  for  lower  Inccme  persons. 

5.  The  following  participation  rates  were 
assumed  among  employees  eligible  tat  cover- 
age: 

(In  percent] 

Single  employees 95 

FamUlee    98 

6.  Existing  Insurance  for  employers  with 
less  than  25  employees  Is  assumed  to  be  at 
roughly  50 Tt-  of  the  level  required  by  the  bill. 
Coverage  Is  assumed  to  be  actuarially  equiv- 
alent to  standard  benefits  or  higher  for  most 
groups  with  more  than  25  employees. 

7.  The  required  pools  for  small  employers 
and  self  employed  are  assumed  to  result  to 
substantial  price  competition.  Since  Insurers 
could  not  charge  more  for  single  or  very 
small  policies,  commission  rates  would  be 
uniform  as  a  percentage  of  premium. 

8.  The  savings  accruing  from  the  prohibi- 
tion of  duplicate  payment  with  automobile 
liability  Insurance  policies,  etc.  are  assumed 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  such  other  coverage. 
Current  practice  is  assumed  to  be  followed 
vrtth  respect  to  workmens'  compensation. 


By  Mr.  BAKER: 

S.  3354.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Highway 
Beautification  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 
Referred  to  the  (Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Tran^ortation  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  has  this  week 
completed  2  days  of  hearings  into  the 
implementation  of  the  Highway  Beauti- 
fication Act  and  pos^ble  amendments 
to  that  act. 

Under  consideration  at  the  hearing 
was  S.  3161,  which  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr. 
Bentsdi)  recently  introduced  for  dis- 
cussion. S.  3161  is  identical  to  beautifl- 
catioQ  provisions  passed  by  the  Senate 
as  part  of  the  1973  Highway  Act.  but 
dropped  during  the  conference  with  the 
House. 

During  the  course  oS.  our  hearings. 
Secretary  Brinegar  submitted  a  message 
to  the  Congress  that  Included  legislation 
to  extend  and  strengthen  the  beautifi- 
cation act.  I  am  today  sending  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  to  the  desk  for  ap- 
propriate referral. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  continue 
the  hi^way  beautification  program 
throi«:h  fiscal  year  1977  and  to  extend 
billboard-removal  requireinents  to  any 
sign  that  is  visible  toim  jportions  of  the 
Interstate  and  primary  hi^^way  systems 
where  billboards  are  now  prc^bited 
within  660  feet.  Hie  bin  would  also  aug- 
ment the  diacretion  granted  to  the  States 
in  administrating  tbe  entire  program  for 
billboard  remoT»l,  Jtsikyard  screening, 
and  acquisition  of  scenic  easwnents. 

The  administration  proposal,  I  believe, 
will  contribute  to  the  development  of 
legislation  to  make  the  highway  beautifi- 
cation   program    more    effective,   more 

equitaUe,      and — most     Important to 

serve  the  needs  of  the  American  motor- 
ing public  to  a  greater  extent. 

Mr.  President,  I  aA  onanimoiiB  eon- 
sent  that  the  bill,  as  weO  as  a  copy  of 
Secretary  Brinegar's  letter  descrfbfng 
the  provisions  of  the  legl^ation  In  more 


detail,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  3354 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Highway  Beautification 

Act  of   1965,  as  amended 

Be  it  eruictfd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  Trn.E 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Highway 
Beautification  Act  of  1974". 

CONTROL     OF     OtJTDOOB     ADVERTISING 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  131(b)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  Federal-aid  highway  funds  appor- 
tioned on  or  after  January  1,  1968.  to  any 
State  which  the  Secretary  determines  has 
not  made  provision  for  effective  control  of 
tbe  erection  and  mamtenance  along  the  In- 
terstate System  and  the  primary  system  of 
outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays,  and  de- 
vices which  are  within  six  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of  the  right-of-way 
and  visible  from  the  main  traveled  way  of  tlje 
system,  and  Federal-aid  highway  funds  ap- 
portioned after  January  1,  1976,  to  any  State 
which  the  Secretary  determines  has  not 
made  provision  for  effective  control  of  the 
erection  and  maintenance  along  the  Inter- 
state System  and  the  primary  system  of  those 
additional  outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays, 
and  devices  which  are  six  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  or  more  from  the  nearest  edge  of  the 
right-of-way,  outside  of  Incorporated  cities 
and  villages,  and  visible  from  the  main  tra- 
veled way  of  the  system,  shaU  be  reduced  by 
amounts  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  which  would  otherwise  be  appor- 
tioned to  such  State  tmder  section  104  of  this 
title,  untu  such  time  as  such  State  shall  pro- 
vide for  such  effective  control.  Any  amotint 
which  is  withheld  from  apportionment  to 
any  State  hereunder  shall  be  reapportioned 
to  the  other  States.  Whenever  he  determines 
It  to  be  In  the  public  Interest,  tbe  Secretary 
may  suspend,  for  such  periods  as  he  deems 
necessary,  the  application  of  this  subsection 
to  a  State." 

(b)  Section  131(c)  of  UUe  23,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Effective  control  means  that  such 
signs,  displays,  or  devices  shall,  if  located 
within  six  hxindred  and  sixty  feet  of  the 
right-of-way,  and  after  J\Uy  1,  1975,  or  after 
the  expiration  of  the  next  regular  session  of 
the  State  legislature,  whichever  Is  later,  if 
located  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  or  more 
from  the  right-of-way,  be  limited  to  (1) 
directional  and  other  ofllclal  signs  and  no- 
tices, which  shall  tndude,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  <^clal  signs  and  notices  pertaining 
to  natural  wonders,  and  scenic  and  historic 
attractions,  which  are  required  or  authcnlsed 
by  law,  which  shall  conform  to  national 
standards  hereby  authorized  to  be  prcitui^ 
gated  by  the  Secretary  b^eunder,  which 
standards  shall  rrhntaln  provisions  concern- 
ing lighting,  size,  number,  and  spacing  of 
signs,  and  such  other  requirements  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  implement  this  section, 
(2)  signs,  diqtlays,  and  devices  advertising 
the  sale  or  lease  of  property  upon  whlclTtbey 
are  located,  and  (3)  signs,  dl^ilays.  and  de- 
vices advertising  activities  coadMcted  on  the 
property  on  which  they  are  located." 

(c)  Section  131(g)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  first 
sentence  and  substituting  thn'efor  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Jtist  compensation  shall  be  paid  upon  the 
removal  of  any  outdoor  advertising  sign.  dU- 
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play,  or  d«yloe  lawfully  erected  under  State 
law." 

CONTVOL   or  JX7MKTAKDS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  ISe,  tlUe  23.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (i)  and  reletterlng 
subsequent  subsections  accordingly: 

"The  Secretary  may  approve  under  this 
section  any  project  submitted  by  a  State  for 
the  relocation,  removal  or  disposal  of  junk." 

<b)  Subsection  (J)  of  section  136,  title  23, 
United  SUtes  Code,  as  relettered  herein,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Federal  share  of  projects  for  the  re- 
location, removal,  at  disposal  of  Junk,  and 
the  costs  of  landscaping  and  screening  under 
this  section  shall  be  76  percent." 

(c)  SubeecUon  (k)  of  section  136,  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  as  relettered  herein,  is 
amended  by  striking  the  first  sentence  and 
substituting  therefor  the  following: 

"Just  compensation  ahall  be  paid  for  the 
relocation,  removal,  ot  disposal  of  Junkyards 
lawfully  in  existence  under  State  law." 

LAMSSCAFnrO    AITD    SCZmC    XMHAMCKMENT 

See.  104.  (a)  Section  319(a),  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  changing 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  subsection  to  a 
comma  and  Inserting  thereafter  the  follow- 
ing: 

"and  the  acquisition  of  Interests  In  and  im- 
provement of  strips  of  land  necessary  for 
the  restoration,  preservation,  and  enchance- 
ment of  scenic  beauty  adjacent  to  such  high- 
ways." 

(b)  Section  319(b)  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  may  approve  as  a  project 
cm  any  Pederal-ald  system  the  acquisition  of 
Interests  in  and  improvement  of  strips  of 
land  necessary  for  the  restoration,  preserva- 
tion, and  enhancement  of  scenic  beauty  ad- 
jacent to  Federal-aid  highways,  including 
the  acqiiisition  and  development  of  publicly 
owned  and  controlled  rest  and  recreation 
areas,  information  centers,  and  sanitary  and 
other  facllitlea  within  or  adjacent  to  the 
right-of-way  which  are  reasonably  necessary 
to  accommodate  the  traveling  public,  with- 
out being  matched  by  the  State.  The  pro- 
visions of  chapter  1  of  this  title  relating  to 
the  obligation,  period  of  availability,  and  ex- 
penditure of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  shall 
apply  to  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  subsection  after 
June  30,  1967." 

ATrrRORJZATION    OF    TONDS 

Sec.  106.  Fcv  carrying  out  section  131  of 
UUe  23.  United  States  Code,  (relating  to 
the  control  at  outdoor  advertising),  section 
136  at  title  33.  United  States  Codes  (relating 
to  the  control  of  jimkyards) ,  and  section  319 
(b)  at  UUe  as.  United  SUtes  Code  (relating 
to  iaw^Tftr^"g  and  scenic  enhancement), 
tb«re  Is  autliorlasd  to  be  appropriated  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  not  to  exceed 
$60,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  not  to  exceed 
$66,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  not  to 
exceed  •60,000.000  tat  fiscal  year  1977. 

ABMlNIS'iaATrVK    ZZPKNSES 

Sec.  106.  Paragraph  (11)  of  section  104(a) 
of  the  Fwteral-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1973  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(11)  For  necessary  administrative  ex- 
penses in  carrying  out  secUon  131,  section 
186.  and  sectton  319(b)  oi  UUe  33,  United 
SUtes  Code,  •1,600,000  for  Uie  fiscal  year 
ending  Jane  80,  1074,  and  out  of  the  High- 
way Tmst  Fund,  •1,800,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  yeazB  endliig  June  SO.  1976,  June  30, 
1976.  and  June  80. 19T7." 

The  Skbxtabt  or  Teanspobtatiok. 

WatMngton.  DXJ..  ApHl  5. 1374. 
Hon.  Osaaia  Vobd, 

fretiOent  of  Vi*  Senate,  UjS.  Senate,  WoBh- 
tHgUm,  D.O. 
DBUt  IfE.  PusmsMT:  Tbere  is  hereby  trans- 
mitted a  propoeed  bill  "To  amend  the  High- 
way Beautlflcation  Act  of  1966,  as  amended. ' 


This  bin  will  provide  authorizations  for 
continued  funding  for  the  highway  beautl- 
flcation program  and  make  necessary  aznend- 
ments  to  the  Highway  Beautlflcation  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  versions  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  contained 
authorizations  for  the  continuation  of  the 
highway  beautlflcation  program.  However, 
the  House-Senate  conference  committee  de- 
leted these  provisions  with  the  expectation 
that  Congress  would  consider  additional  au- 
thorizations and  possible  modlflcatlons  in 
separate  legislation.  This  bill  provides  for 
such  authorizations  and  makes  certain  other 
amendments  to  the  Act. 

Specifically,  this  bill  would  authorize  funds 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  carrying 
out  sections  131,  136,  and  319(b)  of  title  23 
durmg  fiscal  years  1975,  igr76,  and  1977.  It 
proposes  combined  annual  funding  levels  for 
these  three  programs  of  $60  million,  $55  mil- 
lion, and  $60  million  for  fiscal  years  1975, 
1976,  and  1977,  respectively.  These  authori- 
zations are  ugently  needed  before  July  1, 
1974  to  meet  the  States'  funding  require- 
ments. Although  the  highway  beautlflcation 
program  began  fiscal  year  1974  with  a  carry- 
over of  approximately  $40  million  from  prior 
authorizations,  most  of  this  remaining  money 
has  been  allocated  since  the  beginning  of  this 
fiscal  year.  Additional  requests  from  the 
States  far  exceed  the  remalalng  funds  avail- 
able at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1974,  par- 
ticularly those  funds  for  tht  removal  of  out- 
door advertising  signs. 

In  addition,  the  program  for  the  removal 
of  nonconftM-ming  signs  now  is  progressing 
at  a  level  which  cannot  be  maintained  unless 
the  Department  can  make  assurances  to  the 
States  that  Federal  funds  will  continue  to 
be  available  for  this  program.  We  do  not  wish 
to  repeat  the  experience  d«ring  fiscal  years 
1968,  1969,  and  1970  when,  because  of  a  lack 
of  authorizations,  the  Staites  doubted  the 
Federal  Government's  conunltment  to  fully 
Implementmg  the  highway  beautlflcation 
program,  and  consequently  the  program 
came  to  a  standstill.  The  funding  authorized 
for  this  program  by  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1970  has  made  clear  Che  Executive  and 
Legislative  Branches'  commitment,  and  has 
resulted  in  full  compliance  by  all  States  with 
phase  I  of  the  program — enactment  of  State 
legislation.  We  are  now  seeking  compliance 
with  phase  n — removal  of  signs  by  the  States 
under  their  laws.  The  Federal  commitment  to 
this  program  should  continue  to  be  honored 
through  steady  funding,  and  we  therefore 
ui^e  prompt  action  on  these  authorization 
requests. 

Th4s  bill  also  would  amend  section  131 
In  several  other  slgnlflcant  respects.  First, 
it  would  eliminate  the  6eo-foot  control  zone 
and  extend  outdoor  advertising  controls  to 
the  limits  of  visibility  outside  the  Incor- 
porated cities  and  villages.  The  Administra- 
tion recommended  this  change  in  the  De- 
partment's 1970  Restudy  of  the  Highway 
Beautlflcation  Program  (HJl.  Doc.  No.  91-40, 
91st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.) ,  and  has  Included  it  in 
all  recommendations  for  highway  legisla- 
tion since  that  time.  We  strongly  urge  prompt 
action  becatise  further  delay  only  will  In- 
crease the  State  and  Fedeeal  cost  of  remov- 
ing the  jumbo  signs  beyond  the  660-foot 
limit,  which  continue  to  Increase  In  niun- 
ber  in  the  absence  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
Uon. 

The  bill  also  would  eliminate  the  so-called 
"hiatus  period"  for  Fedeeal  financial  par- 
ticipation In  sign  and  junkyard  removals. 
This  step  also  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Highway  Beautlflcation  Oommisslon  in  its 
Interim  and  final  reports  of  August  1972  and 
December  1973,  respectlvdy.  Presently,  the 
Highway  Beautlflcation  Act  requires  signs 
and  Junkyards  to  be  removed,  but  does  not 
allow  for  Federal  financial  partlclpaUon  in 
the  removal  of  signs  or  Junkyards  which 
were  erected  or  established  between  October 
22,  1965,  and  January  1.  1968.  or  by  neces- 


sary implication,  each  State's  effective  con- 
trol date,  whichever  is  later.  The  "hiatus  pe- 
riod" places  an  unnecessary  bmden  on  many 
States  by  requiring  them  to  pay  for  the 
removal  of  signs  and  Junkyands  established 
d\iring  this  period  without  providing  for  a 
Federal  share  of  the  required  compensation. 
The  proposed  bill  would  relieve  the  States 
of  this  financial  burden  by  permitting  Fed- 
eral financial  participation  in  the  payment 
of  compensation  for  the  remotal  of  all  signs 
and  Junkyards  lawfully  in  existence  under 
State  law,  irrespective  of  the  date  established 
or  erected. 

Although  the  bill  does  not  contain  any 
provisions  on  the  subject,  the  Department 
Intends  to  rely  more  on  the  States  to  deter- 
mine the  appropriate  amount  of  Just  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  where  there  is  a  taking 
of  a  sign.  As  a  means  of  facilitating  the  first 
phases  of  the  beautificatlon  program,  we 
encouraged  States  to  use  an  optional  sched- 
ule prepared  by  the  Department  for  the 
valuation  of  signs.  Now  that  the  program 
has  been  in  operation  for  several  years,  we 
consider  It  preferable  for  the  States  to  deter- 
mine elements  of  Just  compensation  under 
their  own  law. 

The  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  es- 
tablished a  Commission  to  atudy  problems  , 
related  to  the  highway  beautlflcation  pro- 
gram. This  Commission  has  submitted  a 
final  sununary  report,  "The  Priority  of  Qual- 
ity", dated  December  31,  1973.  The  Report 
contains  approximately  sixty  reconxmenda- 
tlons,  most  of  which  address  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  by  the  De- 
partment and  the  States,  and  do  not  require 
changes  in  the  law.  Other  resonmiendations 
suggest  amendments  to  the  Act  In  areas 
which  are  covered  in  the  Department's  pro- 
posed bill. 

This  bill  also  contains  atnendments  to 
sections  136  and  319,  regarding  the  control 
of  Junkyards  and  scenic  enliancement,  re- 
spectlvely.  In  addition.  It  amends  the  Fed-  ^ 
eral-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1913  to  authorize  ^^ 
administrative  expenses  for  the  three  pro- 
greuns  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fimd  In  fis- 
cal years  1976, 1976,  and  1977. 

The   OfBce   of   liIanagemeQt   and   Budget 
has  advised  that  submission  of  the  proposed 
legislation   would   be   consistent   with   the 
program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Claude  S.  Brtncgak. 


By  Mr.  COOK  (fof  himself  and 
Mr.  Bayh)  :  | 

S.  3355.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  to  provide  appropria- 
tions to  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration on  a  continuing  basis.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciaiy. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  over  the  last 
several  years  the  Federal  Government 
has  mobilized  an  all-out  effort  to  deal 
with  rapid  increases  In  drug  abuse  and 
illegal  drug  traffic.  Since  199  Federal 
support  for  reseai-ch  in  this  area  has  in- 
creased fourfold,  support  for  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  has  increased  sixfold, 
and  spending  in  the  areas  of  education 
and  training  has  increased  nearly  thirty- 
fold. 

The  principle  Uirust  of  this  country's 
drug  effort,  however,  has  been  the  elim- 
ination of  illegal  drug  traiSc  and  the  re- 
duction of  drug  related  crime.  The  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  and,  pre- 
viously, the  Bureau  of  Karcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  have  led  the  Govern- 
ment's fight  in  this  r^fard.  In  the  last  few 
years  steady  and  impresslte  progress  has  i 
been  made.  Confiscations  of  lUegal  drugs, 
both  domestically  and  abroad,  have  in-J 
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creased  dramatically  since  1970.  Federal 
arrests  for  heroin  trafficking  and  use 
were  up  29  percent  in  1973  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  convictions  for  all  drug- 
related  arrests  increased  54  percent  over 
the  same  period. 

This  Nation  is  just  beginning  to  come 
to  grips  with  its  drug  abuse  problem.  It  is 
essential  that  a  vigorous  and  determined 
effort  be  sustained  in  this  area,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  I  am  addressing  you 
today. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  for 
myself  and  Senator  Bath  to  amend  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970  to  provide  ap- 
propriations to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  the  operation  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  on  an  annual 
continuing  bsisis.  Present  authority  for 
the  Attorney  General  to  request  appro- 
priations is  limited  to  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974.  Rather  than  ex- 
tending this  authority  for  an  additional 
limited  period  of  time,  this  legislation 
would  permit  the  Attorney  General  to 
seek  appropriations  annually  as  he  would 
for  any  other  continuing  program. 

The  administration  strongly  endorses 
this  proposal,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
act  expeditiously  on  it. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  leg- 
islation be  printed  in  the  Record,  along 
with  the  interview  with  DEA's  Adminis- 
trator, John  R.  Bartels,  detailing  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration's  re- 
cent progress  in  reducing  heroin  traffic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

a.  3356 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970 
to  provide  appropriations  to  the  Drug  En- 
fcKcement  Administration  on  a  continu- 
ing basis. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
709  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  of  1970 
(84  Stat.  1284;  21  VS.C.  904)  Is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  "Thereafter,  there  shall 
be  i4>proprlated  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  functions." 

How  THE   Unitkd  States  Is  Smashimc  "Hard 
Dbuc"  Rencs 

IMrBaVIXW  WTTH  JORIf  a.  BAETELS,  J«.,  AOMIK- 
ISTRATOR  OF  DBTTG  XirTOaCXUENT,  DEPASTMEITT 
or  JtTSTICB 

The  U.S.,  at  last,  is  moving  ahead  In  the 
long  war  against  narcotics.  In  this  Interview 
in  the  conference  room  ot  "VS.  News  & 
World  Report,"  the  man  in  charge  describes 
the  successes — ^hard  won  and  often  violent. 

Question.  Mr.  Bartels,  would  you  agree  with 
President  Nixon's  sUtement  that  the  United 
SUtes  has  turned  the  comer  on  heroin 
abuse? 

Answer.  Yes,  oerUlnly  on  heroin  abuse. 

Question.  What  does  "turn  the  comer- 
mean? 

Answer.  Well,  you  have  to  put  It  in  per- 
spective. Back  perhi^M  10  years  ago.  It  was 
estimated  that  we  had  60.000  to  00.000  her- 
oin addicts.  By  1970,  that  estimate  had  risen 
to  between  600,000  and  600,000— a  tenfold 
Increase. 

I  dont  like  playing  the  estimate  gam«,  be- 
^Yff.^*™  •'•▼w  ■'«»  of  thte  aeeuraey,  but  the 
goesses  are  that  w«  hetve  between  160,000 
and  300.000  addlets  aoir. 


Question.  What  h^pened  to  the  others? 

Answer.  There  are  about  100,000  of  them 
under  various  forms  of  treatment — metha- 
done, community  therapy  and  so  forth.  That 
leaves  about  200,000  unaccounted  for.  Some 
of  those  are  on  other  drugs — alcohol,  am- 
phetamines, barbiturates.  Some  of  them  have 
detoxified  simply  because  the  white  Kuro- 
pean  heroin  becomes  less  available.  And 
some  of  them  we  caj'v  account  for. 

I  would  think  some  of  them  have  died. 
TradltlonaUy,  heroin  addlcte,  unlike  profes- 
sional soldiers,  don't  fade  away.  They  Just 
die  at  around  the  age  of  35  to  40. 

Question.  What  is  the  major  reas<m  for 
this  decline  in  heroin  traffic — a  crackdown 
here,  abroad,  or  what? 

Answer.  Both.  I  think  we've  learned  one 
thing  from  this  epidemic:  that  you  can't  do 
the  Job  with  one  system  alone.  It  can't  be 
Just  law  enforcement.  It  takes  the  head  of 
a  government  to  move  things.  I  think  it's  one 
of  the  things  that  the  President  can  be  per- 
sonaUy  proud  of. 

Question.  Have  you  made  significant  in- 
roads into  the  top  layer  of  the  French  drue 
rings? 

Answer.  Yes.  It's  our  estimate  that  be- 
tween 80  and  90  per  cent  of  them  are  In  jail, 
either  here  or  in  France.  For  the  first  time 
In  history,  the  so-called  "French  connection" 
is  at  least  temporarUy  broken  up.  Those  five 
French-Corslcan  families  which  for  years 
brought  In  between  70  and  80  per  cent  of  the 
heroin  Into  this  country  aren't  operating. 

Question.  Who's  running  the  operations 
then? 

Answer.  In  the  MarseUles  area,  they're 
finding  more  amateurs  in  Illegal  drug  traf- 
fic— bank  robbers  and  other  types  who  were 
not  tradltlonaUy  in  the  established  French- 
Corslcan  famUies. 

We're  also  getting  a  change  in  the  drug- 
abuse  trafficking  patterns.  It  used  to  be,  in 
the  19608  and  1960s,  that  70  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  heroin  coming  Into  this  country  came 
from  France.  That  has  dried  up.  The  traffick- 
ing rings  are  being  replaced  now  by  ama- 
teiu-8  operating  here  In  this  country  and  in 
Mexico  and  South  America,  coming  up  across 
the  Southwest  border,  and  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Question.  What  are  you  doing  to  stop  this 
shift? 

Answer.  We've  got  a  different  situation. 
It's  "amateur  hour."  Any  guy  with  $2,000 
can  walk  acroos  the  Rio  Grande  or  go  into 
Tijuana,  hang  around  a  bar  and  And  some- 
thing to  buy  and  sell.  Everybody  and  his 
uncle  is  In  the  business  now. 

People  rent  planes,  fly  down  to  Mexico, 
pick  up  a  couple  hundred  poimds  of  mari- 
juana, an  ounce  or  two  of  cocaine,  and  bring 
It  back.  We  have  records  showing  there's 
about  a  crash  a  week  around  the  San  Diego 
area  of  private  planes  loaded  with  marl- 
Jtiana.  There  are  many  amatexir  pUote  who 
have  maybe  80  hours  of  flying  time,  and 
whose  idea  of  navigation  is  to  go  out  to  the 
ocean  and  turn  left. 

Question.  What  other  smuggling  methods 
are  used? 

Answer  We're  getting  the  alien  who  Is  a 
"mule,"  and  is  being  paid  a  couple  of  hiui- 
dred  doUars  to  drive  a  truck  with  "cabbage." 
He  knows  what's  in  there,  but  he  doesn't 
know  where  or  why.  If  he  gete  caught,  he's 
got  no  record.  He  may  be  62  years  old.  So, 
he  gete  shipped  back  to  Mexico. 

Question.  Doesnt  lenient  treatment  en- 
courage more  smuggling? 

Answer.  Yes.  We  see  It  with  these  "body 
carries"  at  Kennedy  Airport  (In  New  Tortt] 
where  you  get  Chflean  or  Colombian  women 
bringing  In  a  kUo  or  two  imder  their  clothes. 
If  they  get  caught,  the  tendency  is  not  to 
put  them  in  jail. 

We^  the  only  country  In  tbe  world  that 
takes  that  attitude.  Remember  those  three 


American  kids  who  are  facing  life  In  a  Turk- 
ish prison  for  smuggling  hashish?  That  maj 
be  a  horrendous  sentence — it  is  a  hMrendous 
sentence — ^but  It's  one  heU  of  a  deterrent 
Every  potential  smuggler  knows  about  it. 

We  deport  alien  drug  smugglers  in  about  i 
third  of  the  cases.  They  go  back,  and  they're 
a  walking  advertisement  for  the  local  re- 
crulters  pitch  He  says,  "Look,  the  worst  that 
could  possibly  happen  happened  here,  and 
Mrs.  Gonzales  is  walking  around  free." 

Question.  As  the  "Latin-American  connec- 
tion" grows,  has  Miami  replaced  New  York 
as  a  main  point  of  entry? 

Answer.  It's  starting  to.  yes. 

Question.  What  other  major  ports  do  yoxi 
have  to  watch? 

Answer.  The  Northwest  ports — Vancouver 
B.C..  and  Seattle  esjieclally — are  a  serious 
problem. 

Question.  How  can  you  guard  every  poln1 
of  entry? 

Answer.  It's  very  diflHcult.  Smuggler  planea 
are  landing  on  salt  fields  In  Nevada.  Thou- 
sands of  "Mom  and  Pop"  airstrips  all  ovei 
the  Southwest  can  be  used.  A  bomber  from 
World  War  II  crashed  In  a  Florida  swamp 
about  a  month  ago.  Just  loaded  with  mari- 
juana. That  sort  of  thing  Is  happening  all 
the  time. 

We  arrested  a  man  In  the  Southwest  who 
had  his  own  "air  force."  which  he  used  tc 
smuggle  n.ircotlcs  from  Mexico.  He  had  two 
small  Jets:  he  had  some  four-engine  planes, 
That's  tough  competition. 

Question.  Is  narcotics  enforcement  pretty 
much  like  other  pwllce  work? 

Answer.  No.  narcotics  enforcement  Is  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  type  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  that  there's  no  victim. 

Question.  What  do  you  mean,  "no  victim"? 

Answer.  In  ordinary  police  work,  somebody 
comes  In  and  says:  "A  man  robbed  my  bank. 
He  was  5  feet  10  inches,  had  a  gray  suit  on 
and  a  red  tie,  and  he  drove  off.  Go  And  him." 
You're  Investigating  something  that  hap- 
pened, and  the  victim  will  tell  you  all  about 

In  narcotics  law  enforcement,  there's  no 
victim  who  comes  in  and  complains.  Thei 
agent  investigates  a  crime  that's  going  toi 
happen  in  the  future.  He  Is  totally  depend- 
ent on  two  people — the  buyer  and  the  seller, 
both  of  whom  want  to  escape  detection. 

To  find  out  what  is  happening,  we  have  to 
get  in  there  in  an  undercover  capacity  or 
find  out  what's  going  on  from  people  who 
are  not  very  co-operative.  It's  the  only  form 
of  law  enforcement  without  a  co-operative. 
Informative  and  reliable  citizen  whom  you'd 
believe. 

Question.  How  many  agents  do  you  have 
to  do  the  job? 

Answer.  We're  a  small  agency,  contrary  to 
popular  belief.  We  have  only  2,200  agente. 
The  New  York  City  police  depctftment  alone 
has  about  1,500  people  working  on  narcotics. 

Question.  Are  you  getting  complete  police 
co-operation? 

Answer.  GeneraHy,  yes.  We're  doing  some 
things  now  that  once  would  have  been  un- 
heard of.  For  Instance,  in  New  York  City  the 
police  and  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion Just  merged  their  IntelUgence  system. 
That  wouldn't  have  happened  Ave  years  ago. 

In  San  Diego,  because  of  the  problem  along 
the  border,  we  have  put  our  entire  local  en- 
forcement effort  Into  a  strike  force  with  the 
dty  police.  We're  operating  in  about  33  dif- 
ferent major  cities  on  task  torrxs  with  local 
pcdlce  and  sheriff's  offices. 

Question.  How  much  of  an  increase  has 
there  been  in  drug  arreste? 

Answer.  They  have  risen  from  15,500  in  1972 
to  24,900  last  year. 

We  would  treble  the  number  of  narcotics 
arreste  In  the  next  couple  of  months  Just  by 
hsultng  m  a  whole  slew  of  pnatiers.  But 
weYe  not  In  that  business.  Fd  rather  get 
one  big  fish  than  a  lot  oT  Uttle  ones. 
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QuMtlon.  How  do  your  agents  go  about 
breaking  up  a  narcotics  ring? 

Answer.  There  are  two  methods  that  have 
traditionally  been  the  nuts  and  bolts  of 
narcotics  enforcement.  One  la  the  under- 
cover buy — where  you  take  an  Informant, 
and  be  makes  an  introduction  of  an  agent 
to  a  seller.  The  other  is  the  seizure — ^the  use 
of  an  Informant  to  stage  a  raid. 

Question.  Are  those  the  only  techniques 
you  use? 

Answer.  No,  we're  using  other  means  to 
get  after  drug  financiers,  the  controllers  and 
wholesalers. 

They're  not  stupid,  either.  If  I'm  a  major 
narcotics  dealer,  I'm  not  going  to  sell  you 
heroin.  I'll  only  talk  about  It  with  three  or 
four  people  I've  known  for  years.  I'U  tell  a 
subordinate  to  get  one  of  his  pe<9le  to  talk 
to  you  about  It.  I'm  sheltered  much  the  way 
a  corporation  president  Is  sheltered  against 
personal  liability. 

The  one  thmg  these  pec^Ie  can't  do  is 
avoid  income  tax.  They  can't  put  down  ou 
their  tax  return  that  they  don't  hold  a  Job 
and  that  they're  spending  and  accumulating 
assets  of  $300,000  a  year.  They  can't  explain 
that  money. 

Question.  Does  this  mean  that  you  use  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  as  a  means  for 
putting  them  behind  bars? 

Answer.  C^,  yes. 

Question.  How  can  you  tell  whether  some- 
body is  a  big  narcotics  dealer  or  Juf<  -d- 
dlct  who  might  occasionally  sell  e  to 
pay  for  his  needs? 

Answer.  We  disregard  those  who  are  la 
possession  for  personal  use. 

In  other  cases,  we  send  an  undercover 
man  In  and  arrange  for  a  substantial  "buy." 
We  don't  Just  go  on  one  "buy."  We  normally 
go  on  several  "buys,"  during  which  we  get  a 
history  of  the  person  out  of  his  own  mouth. 
If  possible,  we  corrotx>rate  it  by  recordings 
or  witnesses. 

Question.  There  have  been  several  reports 
of  narcotics  agents  breaking  Into  the  wrong 
homes  on  raids.  How  does  that  sort  of  thing 
happen,  and  are  you  doing  anything  about 
It? 

Answer.  When  I  came  in,  we  started  a 
whole  program  to  make  biu«  those  Incidents 
don't  occur.  I  Issued  a  series  of  guidelines 
on  conducting  raids.  I  have  gone  out  to  visit 
most  of  the  major  offices  and  talked  with  our 
agents.  We  have  Instituted  new  regulations 
which  are  mote  stringent  than  previous 
rules.  We  have  re-emphasized  old  regulations 
which  allegedly  were  violated  In  these  cases. 

We  have  told  every  agent:  "If  you  do  en- 
gage In  a  frolic  of  your  own.  If  you  do  decide 
to  break  the  law  and  go  out  and  raid  homes 
without  a  warrant  or  without  any  probable 
cause,  were  going  to  come  down  on  you  quick, 
and  we're  going  to  come  down  hard.  If  you 
pull  your  gun  on  unauthorized  occasions, 
you're  going  to  get  30  days  off  without  pay." 

Question.  Do  these  Incidents  indicate 
there  are  problems  m  the  selection  and 
training  of  narcotics  agents? 

Answer.  Leaa  in  selection  and  training 
than  in  the  nature  of  the  business. 

There's  a  tremendous  change  In  narcotics 
traffic  and  Itff  inherent  violence,  which  is  in 
part  a  result  of  these  agents'  own  success. 
There  are  more  rlp-offs  now,  everybody  car- 
ries a  gan.  It's  part  of  the  counterctUture  of 
narcotics  traffic  to  shoot  people. 

Over  approximately  the  last  14  months, 
we've  had  two  federal  agents  murdered,  two 
paralyzed  for  life,  and  over  76  assaulted  with 
guns.  Thla  la  happening  on  the  street  among 
narcotics  dealers  as  well. 

Question.  la  this  because  of  the  stakes 
Involved? 

Answer.  It's  beeauift  of  the  stakes  Involved. 
It's  becauN  than  an  more  guns  available. 
It's  becanaa  than  are  mot  nice  pe<^>le.  And 
the  type  of  guy  who's  getting  into  narootlcs 
now  Is  an  M&steur.  It's  an  alMenoe  of  recpeet 


for  law  enforcement  and  buiqan  life.  Nobody 
cares. 

For  instance,  in  Maryland  recently  an 
undercover  policeman  was  klUed  while  mak- 
ing a  narcotics  buy  in  a  motel.  A  State  agent 
In  California  last  year  was  wantonly  mur- 
dered. He  made  the  buy,  he  was  never  sus- 
pected of  being  a  cop — and  the  defendant 
Just  turned  and  put  four  biUleta  through 
him. 

This  year  a  Houston  sheriff's  deputy  who 
was  assigned  to  our  task-foroe  program  was 
killed.  They  had  cut  his  throat  when  some- 
body else  broke  in  and  put  a  bullet  through 
his  heart. 

WHKN    AGENTS    ARE    IN    MOST    OANGEB 

Question.  It  sounds  as  if  narcotics  work  is 
more  dangerous  than  most  police  assign- 
ments— 

Answer.  This  is  the  toughest,  most  de- 
manding form  of.  law  enforcement  that 
exists.  You're  always  on  the  defensive.  You 
re^Mnd  to  the  other  guy's  atrategy.  When 
he  says,  "Meet  me  in  a  hotel  Mom  at  quarter 
to  4  in  the  morning,"  you  either  don't  make 
the  buy  or  you  meet  him.  He  sets  the  terms. 

Most  assaults  on  our  agents  come  in  two 
types  of  situations:  in  a  buy,  and  when  you 
go  to  arrest  a  man. 

When  you  go  to  arrest  the  man.  it's  fre- 
quently going  to  be  in  his  home.  You're  going 
Into  a  place  where  you  don't  know  the 
territory  and  he  has  all  the  grounds  for  am- 
bush. In  entering  a  person's  home,  we  have 
been  assaulted  on  a  great  number  of 
occasions. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  general  public 
understands  these  dangers  tliat  your  agents 
face? 

Answer.  Nobody  knows  what  a  federal 
narcotics  agent  does.  Nobody  knows  the 
demands  put  on  him.  I  think  there  are  a 
great  number  of  people  who  regard  narcotics 
agents  as  corrupt  Nazis  who  don't  know  how 
to  open  the  door  except  with  the  heel  of 
their  right  foot. 

Sure,  there  is  a  very  small  element  of  our 
people  that  we  have  a  problem  with.  But  all 
our  men  are  college  educated.  They  come  on 
this  Job  motivated  by  a  sense  of  doing  what 
they  consider  the  toughest  Job  of  law  en- 
forcement. They  run  risks,  and  they  work 
80-hour  weeks  as  a  matter  at  course. 

Yet  there  have  been  very  few  serious  mis- 
takes compared  with  the  number  of  arrests, 
and  very  few  Instances  of  corruption  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  seizures. 

Question.  Is  drug  traffic  possible  without 
police  corruption? 

Answer.  Yes,  it's  possible  without  police 
corruption.  Is  there  police  corruption?  Yes, 
there  is  also  police  corruption.  The  "French 
connection"  heroin,  for  example,  disappeared 
from  a  New  York  p<dice  station — from  the 
central  lockup.  I  might  say  we  wrote  new 
guidelines  as  a  result  of  th^t,  and  several 
police  departments  have  set  up  systems 
based  on  ours. 
Question.  What  specifically  can  be  done  to 
stop  theft  of  narcotics  being  held  as  evid- 
ence? 

Answer.  What  we've  done  is  set  up  a  con- 
trol system  for  the  storage  of  drugs.  The 
basic  problem  is  that  those  drugs  may  sit 
there  for  years  because  of  delays  in  the  court 
system.  In  fact,  as  a  result  at  oiu-  Increased 
seizures,  we've  become  one  of  the  major  ware- 
house operators. 

At  the  same  time,  it's  haitl  to  hire  good 
people  to  go  through  and  count  bricks  of 
marijuana.  It's  very  boring,  f^tistrating  and, 
Indeed,  sickening  work,  because  of  the  smell. 
Result  is  a  big  temptation  for  somebody  you 
pay  $7,000  a  year  to  take  eharge  of  your 
storage  facility. 

Question.  How  much  illegal  narcotics  is  the 
Government  holding? 

Answer.  I'd  prefer  not  to  get  too  detailed. 
Suffice  to  say  that  at  last  oount,  we  were 


storing  many  tons  of  marijuana,  multikllos 
of  heroin,  and  hundreds  of  pounds  of  co- 
caine. 

Question.  What  are  you  doin^  to  stem  the 
flow  of  drugs  from  overseas? 

Answer.  We  got  Turkey,  In  1971,  to  get 
rid  of  legal  opium  production,  which  for- 
merly provided  the  morphine  base  through 
diversion.  This  action  disrupted  the  tradi- 
tional source  of  heroin  for  those  French-Cor- 
sican  groups  in  France.  So,  too,  with  the 
French  Oovermnent.  We  worlfed  with  the 
French  to  strengthen  a  central  barcotics-en- 
forcement  organization,  which  was  able  to 
intensify  its  efforts  on  the  heroin  labora- 
tories in  Marseilles  and  on  general  traffick- 
ing. 

Question.  Does  Turkey  want  to  renegotiate 
its  agreement  to  ban  growing  of  opium  pop- 
pies? 

Answer.  Yes.  It's  proposed  tfcat  the  sub- 
ject be  taken  up  along  with  aiout  30  or  40 
other  subjects. 

Question.  Why  are  the  Turk*  dissatisfied? 

Answer.  They  say  there  is  an  economic 
problem,  that  peasants  there  are  not  getting 
full  compensation  for  ending  production. 

Question.  How  much  are  we  paying  the 
Turks  not  to  grow  popples? 

Answer.  The  1971  agreement  called  for 
compensation  over  a  period  of  time  of  35 
million  dollars. 

Question.  Moving  to  Southeast  Asia,  are 
you  able  to  curb  heroin  production  there? 

Answer.  Yes,  we've  ciu-bed  both  the  pro- 
duction and,  I  think  to  some  extent,  the 
traffic  coming  into  the  United  States.  Most 
of  that  comes  through  Hong  Kong  sooner 
or  later,  and  there's  been  a  shortage  in  Hong 
Kong  similar  to  the  shortage  here  in  the  TJJB. 
Nobody  knows  the  extent  to  whtch  the  opium 
that  comes  out  of  the  "aol(ton  Triangle" 
stays  in  Hong  Kong.  That's  the  area  of  great- 
est production  In  the  world,  and  it's  the 
greatest  potential  danger. 

Question.  What  is  the  "OoldOn  Triangle"? 

Answer.  It  consists  of  a  mountainous  area 
of  northern  Thailand  and  pasts  of  Burma 
and  Laos,  where  there  is  very  Uttle  commu- 
nication and  it  Is  very  hard  for  the  central 
governments  to  control  the  insitrgent  groups 
that  dominate  the  region. 

Question.  How  successful  have  you  been  in 
fighting  heroin  traffic  into  the  TI.S.  from  that 
part  of  the  world? 

Answer.  We  haven't  had  much  Asian  heroin 
coming  into  the  tJJ3.  Some  h$8  come  into 
Europe.  The  danger  Is  that  It's  going  to  come 
Into  this  country  in  greater  amounts  and 
fill  the  vacuum  created  by  the  French  break- 
up. 

Question.  What  measures  are  you  taking  to 
prevent  this? 

Answer.  In  Thailand  we've  helped  create 
specialized  narcotics  offices  run  by  the  central 
Government.  They  have  set  up  roadblocks  to 
Intercept  narcotics  caravans. 

Wo  are  getting  total  co-operation  from  the 
Thai  in  this.  They  made  one  of  the  largest 
opium  seizures  In  Thai  history— about  7,700 
poimds — last  November,  and  airested  an  in- 
surgent general,  Lo  Hslng-han,  who  was  al- 
leged to  control  an  army  of  about  4,000 
people.  He  was  extradited  to  Burma,  where  I 
believe  he's  now  facing  the  death  penalty. 

There  has  always  been  the  allegation  that 
the  central  governments  of  these  countries 
were  unwilling  to  take  firm  actlt^n  against  the 
drug  traffic.  We  believe  that  those  two  coun- 
tries, Thailand  and  Burma,  show  their  will- 
ingness to  go  ahead. 

Question.  What's  being  done  in  Mexico  to 
curb  the  drug  flow? 

Answer.  We're  getting  complete  co-opera- 
tion from  Mexican  Government  officials.  We 
supplied  them  with  helicopters,  which  they're 
using  with  their  planes  to  eii«dlcate  poppy 
crops.  They  put  about  12,000  men  from  their 
Army  on  this  full  time,  and  Ikave  made  it 
their  No.  1  law-enforcement  efTprt. 
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Question.  Have  the  Mexican  authorities 
met  any  resistance? 

Answer.  Yes.  Since  June,  I  think  six  or 
seven  Mexican  federal  officers  have  been  mur- 
dered. A  number  have  been  shot  and 
assaulted.  There's  no  area  in  the  world  where 
it  is  more  dangerous  to  be  a  narcotics  officer. 
That's  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  need  the 
Army,  becavise  they're  going  up  into  those 
mountains  where  it's  awfully  primitive. 

The  Yaqul  Indians  have  three  crops — 
beans,  corn  and  opium.  The  only  cash  one  is 
opium.  The  mountains  go  up  to  9,000  to 
11.000  feet.  There  is  Just  nothing  back  there. 
You  don't  see  pec^le.  In  raids,  there's  an  un- 
written rule  that  the  helicopter  hovers  over 
the  poppy  field  for  a  period  of  time,  and  the 
Yaquis  won't  shoot  down  the  helicopter,  nor 
will  the  pilots  shoot  the  Yaquis  until  the 
helicopter  lands. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  change  in  life 
style  among  young  Americans  is  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  decline  in  use  of  hard 
drugs? 

Answer.  Partly,  yes.  We've  got  to  realize 
that  the  drug  epidemic  to.  this  country  was 
not  caused  by  a  lot  of  dirty  old  men  in  rain- 
coats hanging  around  schoolyards.  Much  of 
it  was  peer-group  pressures — enthusiastic 
kids  turmng  ou  other  kids. 

Law  enforcement  has  had  something  to  do 
with  reducing  drug  usage,  and  better  treat- 
ment has  had  something  to  do  with  it.  But 
there  has  also  been  a  change  in  the  attitude 
of  young  people.  The  kids  who  are  now  16, 
growing  up  in  the  inner  city,  see  the  ravages 
of  what  heroin  has  done  to  kids  who  were  16 
in  1989.  They  have  changed  their  own  atti- 
tude toward  a  number  of  the  hard  drugs. 

Today,  kids  aren't  fooling  with  heroin  as 
much  as  they  once  did.  It's  no  longer  a  drug 
of  choice.  We're  seeing  more  cocaine,  more 
pill  abuse. 

What  we've  got  to  do  is  be  alert  to  those 
shifts,  so  that  we're  not  Just  constantly  re- 
sponding in  1974  to  a  heroin  epidemic  of  1971. 

"I'M  NOT  BTTRB  EDT7CATXON  WORKS" 

Question.  Does  your  agency  try  to  edu- 
cate people  to  stay  away  from  narcotics? 

Answer.  Yes.  But  mamiy  this  is  taken  care 
<rf  by  other  agencies.  Our  primary  statutory 
authority  is  to  educate  through  Uw  enforce- 
ment. I  think  this  is  the  best  form  of  drug- 
abuse  prevention,  because  if  the  heroin  is 
not  there,  youngsters  aren't  going  to  have  the 
chance  to  experiment  with  it. 

I'm  not  sure  that  education  works.  A  lot 
of  the  programs  are  a  little  bit  like  telling 
a  kid  not  to  stick  a  string  bean  up  hU  nose. 

Question.  Will  the  narcotics  problem  ever 
end? 

Answer.  There  will  always  be  people  who 
can  be  pressured  by  their  friends  In  ex- 
perimenting with  whatever  is  fioating  around 

Our  Job,  as  I  set  it.  is  to  make  sure  that 
dnigs  are  not  readily  available.  We  have  to 
motivate  people  to  stay  off  drugs,  especially 
when  they're  young.  They've  got  to  learn 
that  there's  no  chemical  solution  to  life. 

Mr.  CCX)K.  Mr.  President,  I  also  wish 
to  comment  briefly  on  the  amended  ver- 
siott  of  s.  1115,  the  Narcotic  Addict 
Treatment  Act,  which  recently  passed 
the  House  and  has  been  returned  to  the 
Senate  for  final  approval. 

Before  the  Senate  passed  this  legisla- 
tion in  June  of  last  year,  the  title  was 
changed  to  the  Methadone  Division  and 
Control  Act  In  order  to  more  accurately 
reflect  the  intent  of  the  proposal.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  set  up  the  legal 
authority  for  supervising  narcotic  addict 
treatment  programs,  establishing  a  spe- 
cific basis  an  which  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials might  act  in  cases  where  diversion 
or  the  illegal  distribution  of  narcotic 
drugs  such  as  methadone  is  suspected. 


On  March  19,  1974,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  S.  1115,  inserting 
their  own  language  for  the  text  of  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill.  The  title  was 
also  changed  b€ick  to  the  Narcotic  Ad- 
dict Treatment  Act. 

Other  minor  changes  were  mside  by 
the  House,  reflecting  their  determination 
to  deemphasize  the  law  enforcement 
thrust  of  the  bill.  Although  I  am  firmly 
committed  to  the  establishment  of  a 
specific  legal  basis  on  which  law  en- 
forcement officials  can  deal  quickly  and 
effectively  with  drug  abuse  offenses  on 
the  part  of  physicians,  I  can  appreciate 
the  House's  concern  for  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  physician  responsibility 
in  administering  drug  treatment. 

Despite  the  House  changes,  S.  1115  is 
an  important  law  enforcement  measure. 
The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
indicated  its  willingness  to  work  under 
the  House  language,  and  I,  therefore, 
urge  the  speedy  approval  of  this  legisla- 
tion by  the  Senate. 


ByMr.  HARTKE: 

S.  3356.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  other  statutes  to 
promote  the  financial  stability  of  regu- 
lated carriers,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
stabilize  financing  of  interstate  rail  car- 
riers by  expanding  the  financial  report- 
ing and  disclosure  requirements  of  car- 
riers regulated  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

During  the  conference  on  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorg€uiization  Act,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees agreed  with  the  House  conferees 
that  if  section  911  of  UR.  9142  were  not 
included  in  the  Act,  we  would  introduce 
a  similar  piece  of  legislation  and  hold 
hearings  on  it  in  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Hearings  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Surface  Transportation  are  contem- 
plated in  early  May. 


By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Gravzl,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
McGovERN,  and  Mr.  Mondale)  : 

S.  3357.  A  bill  to  restore  to  Federal 
civilian  employees  their  rights  to  partici- 
pate, as  private  citizens,  in  the  political 
life  of  the  Nation.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  rec- 
ognized that  one  of  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  a  citizen  in  a  democracy  is  that 
of  the  right  to  vote.  For  this  right  to  be 
effective,  there  should  be  the  opportunity 
to  actively  support  the  party  and/or  can- 
didate who  most  nearly  represents  the 
causes  in  which  you  believe,  and  should 
you  desire,  present  yourself  as  a  candi- 
date for  office. 

There  is  only  one  class  of  citizen  in  this 
country  which  is  legally  denied  the  right 
to  participate  in  these  political  processes. 
That  class  of  citizen  is  government  em- 
ployees. It  is  a  strange  twist  of  logic  that 
holds  those  engaged  in  the  day-to-day 
administration  of  this  coimtry's  affairs 
incapable  of  either  becoming  candidates 
for  office  or  actively  pfutlcipating  in  the 
selection  of  these  candidates. 


CI  course,  my  colleagues  know  that  the 
law  which  limits  these  good  men  and 
wo.Tien  from  exercising  an  important  set 
of  privUeges  is  the  Hatch  Act.  Under  it, 
all  Federal  and  many  State  and  local 
employees  find  that  exercise  of  rights 
normally  exercised  by  the  rest  of  the 
citizenry  may  lead  to  severe  penalties — 
including  loss  of  employment  and  crim- 
inal sanctions.  But.  aside  from  thee 
sanctions,  the  Hatch  Act,  as  it  is  pres- 
ently interpreted  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  has  created  a  climate  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty  that  too  often  re- 
sults in  government  employees  failing 
to  even  exercise  their  right  to  a  ballot 
They  apparently  feel  that  the  best  way 
to  stay  out  of  trouble  is  to  stay  out  of 
the  workings  of  participatory  democracy 
entirely. 

In  presenting  legislation,  in  behalf  of 
Senators  Gravel,  Hdghes,  McGovern, 
MoNDALE,  and  myself,  returning  the  op- 
tion of  involvement  in  the  American  po- 
litical process  to  Federal  workers  who 
wish  to  become  politically  active,  I  am 
not  advocating  a  return  to  the  spoils 
system.  The  bill  would  not  permit  this  to 
occur.  I  am  not  advocating  that  govern- 
ment employees  should  be  subjected  to 
requirements  concerning  political  contri- 
butions to  a  party  or  a  candidate.  The  bill 
prohibits  direct  or  indirect  coercion  for 
the  purpose  of  eliciting  contributions. 
Neither  is  it  suggested  that  any  govern- 
ment employee  should  be  able  to  use 
his  official  position  to  promote  the  po- 
litical ends  of  a  candidate  or  a  party. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
specifically  prohibits  that.  However  I 
strongly  feel  that  it  is  not  necessary' to 
make  political  hybrids  out  of  govern- 
ment employees  in  order  to  prevent  these 
abuses.  Accordingly,  the  legislation  out- 
lines the  major  portions  of  the  partisan 
and  nonpartisan  political  process  which 
would  be  specifically  permitted.  I  draw 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  section 
2(c)  of  the  bill. 

This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  return  to 
Federal  employees  some  semblance  of 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  their  fellow 
citizens  to  participate  in  the  political 
processes  of  this  great  country.  It  is  not  a 
perfect  biU  and  some  of  its  provisions 
may  have  to  be  changed  or  deleted.  The 
bill  is,  however,  an  effort  to  rid  our  sys- 
tem of  those  prohibitions  that  may  have 
made  good  law  in  a  bygone  era,  but  may 
have  now  outlived  their  usefulness  As 
such,  I  hope  that  it  will  receive  timely 
consideration  by  the  Congress. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  full 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

S.  3357 
A  bin  to  restore  to  Federal  civilian  employees 
their  rights  to  participate,  as  private  citi- 
zens, in  the  political  life  of  the  Nation,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Employees' 
Political  Activities  Act  of  1974". 

Sbc.  2.  Section  7324  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"SBC.  7324.  Use  of  official  authority  or  in- 
fluence to  affect  elections  prohibited;  other 
political  activities  permitted. 
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"(a)  An  employee  In  an  executive  agency, 
an  Independent  agency  of  the  United  States 
OoTemxnent,  US.  Postal  Service,  or  an  In- 
dividual employed  by  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Ck>lumbla  may  not  use  his  official 
authc^lty  or  Influence  or  the  facilities,  ma- 
terials, or  personnel  of  any  such  agency  or 
government  for  the  purpose  of  Interfering 
with  or  affecting  the  result  of  any  election 
or  any  process  defined  In  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section. 

"(b)  An  employee  or  individual  to  whom 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  applies  retains 
the  right  to  vote  as  he  cbooeee,  to  express 
bis  opinion  on  political  subjects  and  candi- 
dates, and  to  take  an  active  part  In  political 
management  or  in  political  campaigns  in 
his  role  as  a  private  citizen. 

"(c)  T<x  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
phrase  'to  express  his  opinion  on  political 
subjects  and  candidates,  and  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  In  political  management  or  In  polit- 
ical campaigns'  shall  mean  any  partisan  or 
nonpartisan  political  activity  including  but 
not  limited  to  (1)  candidacy  for  or  service 
as  delegate,  alternate,  or  proxy  In  any  con- 
vention or  service  as  an  officer  or  employee 
thereof:  (2)  participation  In  the  delibera- 
tions of  any  primary  meeting,  mass  conven- 
tion, or  caucus,  addressing  the  meeting,  mak- 
ing nMtlons,  preparing  or  assisting  in  pre- 
paring resolutions  before  the  meeting,  or 
taking  '«  prominent  part  therein;  (3)  pre- 
paring for  or  organizing  or  conducting  a 
meeting  or  rally,  addressing  such  a  meeting, 
or  taking  any  part  therein;  (4)  membership 
In  clubs,  organizing  of  clubs,  or  serving  as 
an  officer  therein;  (5)  distributing  lltera- 
tiure  and  distributing  or  wearing  badges: 
Provided,  That  such  literature  and  badges 
wUl  not  be  worn,  displayed  or  dUtrlbuted 
by  any  employee  or  individual  to  whom  sub- 
section (a)  applies  who,  in  the  normal  course 
of  his  employment  meets  with  the  general 
public:  And  provided  further.  That  such 
literature  and  badges  vrtll  not  be  worn,  dis- 
played, or  distributed  by  such  employee  at 
Individual  In  any  federally  owned  and  oper- 
ated facility  or  portion  of  federally  owned  or 
operated  faculty  which  Is  normally  accessi- 
ble to  the  general  public;  (6)  publishing  or 
having  editorial  or  managerial  connection 
with  any  newspaper,  and  writing  for  publica- 
tion or  publishing  any  letter  or  article, 
signed  or  unsigned,  soliciting  votes  In  favor 
of  or  against  any  party,  candidate,  or  faction; 
(7)  organizing  or  participating  in  any  pa- 
rade: (8)  Initiating  or  signing  nominating 
petitions  on  behalf  of  a  candidate,  including 
caavaaslng  for  signatures  of  others:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  activity  will  not  be  con- 
ducted by  any  employee  or  individual  to 
whom  subsection  (a)  applies  during  wwklng 
hours  or  while  In  uniform  or  whUe  otherwise 
exercising  his  official  duties;  (9)  candidacy 
tor  nomination  or  election  to  any  National, 
State,  oounty,  or  municipal  office:  Provided, 
That  such  activity  will  not  unduly  infringe 
upmi  the  exerdae  of  the  official  duties  of  an 
employee  or  individual  to  whom  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  applies:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  such  Mnployee  or  Individual  who 
is  elected  or  appointed  to  a  full-time,  fiill- 
salarled.  National,  State,  county,  or  munic- 
ipal office  shall  take  a  continuous  leave  of 
absence,  without  pay,  during  his  term  in  such 
office. 

BBC.  3.  Section  7326  and  7327  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  are  repealed. 

Sxc.   4.   Section   732S   «rf    title    6,    United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Section   7323.   PcdiUcal   contributions   pro- 
hibited;   enforcement    by    Civil    Service 
Commission." 
"(a)(1)     An    employee    or    individual    to 
whom  subeectlon  (a)  of  Section  2  applies,  an 
employee    i^ipointed    by    the    President,    a 
member  ot  Congress,  and  employee  of  Con- 
gress, or  an  oOoer  of  the  uniformed  aerTice 
may   not  reqoMt,   Invite,   receive   from   or 
give  to  an  employee  or  Individual  whom  sub- 
section (a)  of  Section  3  applies,  an  employee 


appointed  by  the  President,  a  member  of 
Congress,  an  employee  of  Oongress,  or  an 
officer  of  the  uniformed  services  any  money 
or  other  valuable  political  thing  on  account 
of  or  to  be  applied  to  a  political  object, 
except,  provided,  that  any  individual  herein 
described  may  freely  and  voluntarily  make  a 
contribution  of  money,  servloes,  or  materials 
to  any  candidate  for  public  Office  or  to  sup- 
port or  further  those  activities  described  in 
subsection  (b)  of  Section  2.  (2)  An  Individ- 
ual described  in  (a)(1)  of  this  section  who 
violates  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the 
penalties  provided  in  section  7325  of  this 
title. 

"(b)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
process  complaints  arising  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  and  shall,  upon  receipt 
of  a  complaint  alleging  facts  which  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  subsection  (a),  in- 
vestigate the  alleged  activity." 

"(C)  Upon  a  finding  that  a  violation  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  has  occurred, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall — 

"  (1 )  in  the  case  of  an  employee  or  in- 
dividual In  the  competitive  service,  impose 
the  appropriate  penalty  under  section  7325; 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  others  described  In 
section  (a)  of  this  section  ix>tify  the  Presi- 
dent, the  head  of  the  agency  In  which  the 
employee  is  employed,  and  the  Congress 
(A)  that  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  has  occurred,  and  (B)  what 
penalty  the  Commission  has  determined  is 
appropriate  under  section  7385  of  this  title; 
and 

"(3)  refer  the  case  to  the  Attention  of  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  for  prosecution  under  sec- 
tion 802  of  title  18.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  7325  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Whenever  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
finds  that  an  employee  or  individual  has 
violated  SecUon  7323  or  7334  of  this  title, 
the  Commission  shall  impose  such  penalty 
as  it  finds  Is  warranted  but  not  less  than 
30  days'  suspension  from  his  position  with- 
out pay  and  provided,  that  he  shall  only  be 
removed  upon  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
CMnmisslon.  Funds  appropriated  for  the 
position  from  which  an  employee  or  in- 
dividual Is  removed  may  not  thereafter  be 
used  to  pay  the  employee  or  individual." 

Sec.  6.  Section  602  of  tlUe  IB,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  before 
the  word  "Whoever"  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  aew  subsection: 

"(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  finding  of  Illegal 
activity  by  the  ClvU  Service  Commission 
under  section  7323  of  title  5,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  prosecute  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  unless  he  shall  deter- 
mine that  no  factual  basis  for  prosecution 
exists  or  that  the  cause  of  justice  will  not 
be  served  by  such  prosecution.  If  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  determines  not  to  prosecute 
in  a  case  referred  to  him  by  the  Commis- 
sion, he  shall  send  to  Congress  within  sixty 
days  a  written  report  describing  the  nature 
of  the  alleged  violation  and  the  reasons  for 
not  proceeding  with  prosecution  under  s\ib- 
sectlon  (a)  of  this  section.". 


By  Mr.  MONDALE; 

S.  3360.  A  bill  to  provide  equitable 
treatment  of  veterans  enrolled  in  voca- 
ticmal  education  institutions.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  designed  to 
remove  an  Inequity  in  the  Federal  law 
dealing  with  veterans  educational  bene- 
fits. This  bill  will  reform  the  unfair  and 
xmreallstic  attendance  re(|uirements  cur- 
rently imposed  on  veterans  attending 
vocational-technical  schools. 

Under  cuirent  law,  the  veteran  who  Is 
enrolled  In  a  course  of  study  which  leads 
to  a  standard  college  degree  need  only 


satisfy  "the  regularly  establithed  policies 
and  regulations"  of  the  school  In  order  to 
qualify  for  educational  benefits.  Veterans 
enrolled  in  vocational-technical  schools, 
however,  are  covered  by  a  more  stringent 
attendance  requirement.  Specifically, 
they  lose  benefits  "for  any  day  of  absence 
in  excess  of  30  days  in  a  13-month  pe- 
riod." 

In  other  words,  college-degree  veterans 
need  only  satisfy  the  basic  academic  re- 
quirements of  their  institution.  Voca- 
tional-technical school  veterans,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  limited  to  a  specific  num- 
ber of  absences  during  the  school  year. 

The  current  system  has  two  basic  in- 
equities. First,  the  vocational-technical 
school  student  is  covered  by  t  specific  at- 
tendance requirement;  the  college-degree 
student  is  not.  I  believe  tint  this  pre- 
sumes an  absence  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  vocational-technical  schools  and 
students  in  such  schools  that  is  simply 
not  accurate.  There  are,  of  course,  some 
schools  who  would  severely  cuitail  in- 
structional days  if  the  attendance  re- 
quirement were  dropped.  However,  they 
are  clearly  not  In  the  majority.  Further- 
more, a  relaxing  of  the  attendance  re- 
quirement could  be  accompanied  by  a 
limitation  on  such  conduct. 

Second,  the  30-day  requiaement  is  in- 
equitable because  It  Is  unrealistic.  Al- 
though the  current  statutory  provision 
does  not  Include  weekends  or  legal  holi- 
days and,  thanks  to  Public  Law  93-208, 
does  not  Include  "periods  when  the 
schools  are  temporarily  closed  under  an 
established  policy  based  upon  an  Execu- 
tive order  of  the  President  or  due  to  an 
emergency  situation"  in  the  counting,  it 
does  include  other  absences  beyond  the 
control  of  the  vetersm.  j 

Recently,  for  instance,  t  received  a 
letter  from  a  vocational  school  in  Minne- 
sota. Last  year,  when  one  subtracted  the 
11  days  the  students  were  Out  of  school 
because  of  teachers'  meetings,  the  10  days 
for  Christmas  vacation,  anfl  the  2  days 
from  special  events,  the  veterans  in  this 
vocational  school  were  only  allowed  7 
absences  for  the  entire  year. 

While  it  is  fully  apropriate  to  require 
veterans  who  receive  benefits  to  actually 
attend  classes,  it  does  not  seem  appro- 
priate to  impose  upon  these  veterans  an 
attendance  requirement  which  does  not 
take  into  account  factors  totally  beyond 
their  control. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
will  exclude  from  the  30-day  absence 
limitation:  First,  weekends  or  legal  holi- 
days established  by  Federal  or  State  law 
during  which  the  school  is  closed;  second, 
days  when  instruction  Is  unavailable  to 
the  veteran  by  reason  of  prescheduled 
vacations  or  teachers'  meetings;  third, 
days  when  Instruction  Is  unavailable  by 
reason  of  an  emergency  situation;  or, 
fourth,  days  when  Instruction  is  unavail- 
able because  of  an  Executlte  order.  The 
bill  will  specifically  require  that  the  in- 
stitution may  not  increase  the  number  of 
such  days  beyond  the  level  In  existence 
during  the  1972-73  school  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consmt  thtlt  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection*  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  tt|e  Rccord,  as 
follows: 
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S.  3360 
A  bin  to  provide  equitable  treatment  of  vet- 
erans   enrolled    in    vocational    education 

Institutions 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1780(a)(2)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  to  any  veteran  enrolled  in  a  course 
which  does  not  lead  to  a  standard  college  de- 
gree for  any  days  of  absence  in  excess  of 
thirty  days  in  a  twelve-month  period,  ex- 
empting from  being  counted  as    absences — 

"(A)  weekends  or  legal  holidays  estab- 
lished by  Federal  or  State  law  during  which 
the  Institution  Is  regularly  not  In  session; 

"(B)  days  when  Instruction  is  unavailable 
to  the  veteran  by  reason  of  prescheduled  va- 
cations or  teacher  meetings;  except  that  for 
purposes  of  computing  such  exemption  pur- 
suant to  clause  (B) , 

"(1)  for  any  institution  covered  by  this 
subsection  which  enrolled  eligible  veterans 
during  the  1972-73  school  year,  no  number 
of  days  greater  than  the  number  of  days 
during  which  Instruction  was  unavailable  to 
students  enrolled  In  such  institution  during 
the  1972-1973  school  year  shall  be  allowed; 
and 

"(11)  for  any  institution  covered  by  this 
subsection  which  did  not  enroU  eligible  vet- 
erans during  the  1972-1973  school  year,  no 
number  of  days  greater  than  the  average 
number  of  days  during  which  Instruction  was 
unavailable  to  students  enrolled  in  all  In- 
stitutions covered  by  this  subsection  which 
enrolled  eligible  veterans  during  the  1972- 
1973  school  year  in  the  State  in  which  such 
institution  is  located  shall  be  allowed;  or 

"(C)  days  when  instruction  is  unavaUable 
to  the  veteran  by  reason  of  an  emergency 
situation  caused  by  weather  or  other  condi- 
tions; or 

"(D)  days  when  instruction  Is  unavaUable 
to  the  veteran  because  the  school  is  tem- 
porarUy  closed  under  an  estabUshed  policy 
based  upon  an  Executive  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent; or". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

8.   4S2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Haht,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  452,  to  desig- 
nate certain  lands  in  the  Isle  Royale 
National  Park  in  Michigan  as  wilder- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.    1473 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ervin,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1472,  to  help 
preserve  the  separation  of  powers  and  to 
further  the  constitutional  prerogatives 
of  Congress  by  providing  for  congres- 
sional review  of  executive  agreements. 

8.    350S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzen- 
baum) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2506,  the  Oil  and  Gas  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  of  1973. 

8.    290S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  a  cosix>nsor  to  S.  2906,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  permit  taxpayers  to  utilize  the 
deduction  for  personal  exemptions  as 
imder  present  law  or  to  claim  a  credit 
against  tax  of  $200  for  each  such  exemp- 
tion. 


S.    3067 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3069,  to  extend  through  December 
1974  the  period  during  which  benefits 
under  the  supplemental  security  income 
program  on  the  basis  of  disability  may  be 
paid  without  interruption  pending  the 
required  disability  determination,  in  the 
case  of  individuals  who  received  public 
assistance  under  State  plans  on  the  basis 
of  disability  for  December  1973  but  not 
for  any  month  before  July  1973. 

S.    3100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Beall,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott ),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  3100,  to  amend  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to  extend 
the  Nutrition  Program  for  the  Elderly. 

S.    314S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3146,  to  increase  the  corporate  surtax 
exemption  to  $100,000. 

8.    3334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
the  Senator  from  AlaskE  (Mr.  Gravel), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  3234,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  vig- 
orous Federal  program  of  research  and 
development  to  assure  the  utilization  of 
solar  energy  as  a  major  source  for  our 
national  energy  needs,  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  suitable  incentives  for 
rapid  commercial  use  of  solar  technology 
and  to  establish  an  OfBce  of  Solar 
Energy  Research  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

S.    3277 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee)  were  added  as  cosponsors  to  S. 
3277.  a  bill  to  amend  the  SoUd  Waste 
Disposal  Act,  to  encourage  fuU  recovery 
of  energy  and  resources  from  solid  waste, 
to  protMt  health  and  the  environment 
from  the  adverse  effects  of  solid  waste 
disposal,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.   S33S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HtrMPHREY, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3326,  a 
bill  to  authorize  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  to  accept  the  volun- 
tary services  of  certain  students  for  the 
United  States. 

SKNATX  JOINT  RESOLXTTTOM    173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pastore,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.J.  Res.  172, 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 


tution of  the  United  States  providing  for 
a  special  election  for  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  when  an  in- 
dividual who  has  been  appointed  Vice 
President  succeeds  to  the  Presidency. 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLUTION    303 

At   the   request  of  Mr.   Griffin,   the 

Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  tne 
Senators  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton  and  Mr.  McIntyre),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Brock)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  <  Mr.  Bartlett  i  , 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton),  the  Senators  from  New  York  (Mr. 
JAvrrs  and  Mr.  Buckley),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  202.  designating  the  premises 
occupied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions as  the  official  residence  of  the  Vice 
President,  effective  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  service  of  the  incumbent  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
82— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  EXPRESSING 
THE  SENSE  OF  CXDNGRESS  THAT 
ALL  INSTRUMENTALITIES  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD 
USE  ALL  PRACTICABLE  MEANS 
TO  BRING  INFLATION  UNDER 
(X>NTROL 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress must  immediately  face  the  most 
pressing  economic  issue  confronting  our 
coimtry;  namely,  inflation. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  describe  it. 
We  are  moving  swiftly  into  a  runaway 
situation  and  action  must  be  taken  now 
to  halt  this  tremendous  destructive  force. 
Consumer  prices  rose  in  February  to  a 
record  15.6  percent  a  year,  and  a  new 
term  has  been  coined  in  the  American 
vocabulary  "double  digit"  inflation. 

The  increases  in  food  and  fuel  prices 
within  the  last  few  months  have  been 
phenomenal  and  the  avemge  worker's 
pay  check  has  now  been  eroded  by  infla- 
tion for  the  fifth  straight  month  in  a  row. 
Everywhere  you  turn,  there  is  nothing 
but  bad  news.  Prices  have  begim  to  rise 
in  this  country  faster  than  in  most  other 
developed  nations. 

Actions  is  called  for  now  to  put  this 
runaway  inflation  under  control.  In  the 
last  few  days  interest  rates  charged  by 
leading  commercial  banks  have  again  re- 
turned to  the  record-setting  rate  of  10 
percent  first  encountered  last  September. 
Economists  are  warning  that  the  Gov- 
ernment must  establish  an  inflation  in- 
dex in  wages  and  prices  in  recognition 
of  the  continuing  erosion  of  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar.  People  on  fixed 
incomes  are  finding  it  exceedingly  more 
difficult  to  meet  their  necessary  expenses. 
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Until  recently,  Americana  could  derive 
some  solace  In  that  the  U.S.  inflation  rate 
was  mirrored  by  that  of  the  other  Indus- 
trialized nations.  Suddenly,  however,  we 
are  gaining  the  distinct  misfortune  of 
becoming  the  inflation  pacesetter  of  the 
industrialized  world. 

Recent  economic  reports  indicate  that 
there  are  seven  countries  in  Western 
Europe  alone,  plus  another  11  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  where  prices  are 
more  moderate  than  here  in  the  United 
States. 

Suddenly,  we  can  all  find  places  to  put 
the  blame.  But  simply  finding  some  tar- 
get to  place  the  blame  is  not  enough.  A 
recognition  that  we  are  at  war  with  an 
erosion  of  our  purchasing  power  is  es- 
sential. 

If  inflation  is  not  recognized  as  the 
No.  1  enemy  and  recognized  Immediately, 
then  we  may  well  find  at  the  end  of  this 
year  our  dt^ar  purchases  15  to  20  per- 
cent less  thsm  at  the  end  of  1973. 

In  the  past,  inflation  has  been  a  rela- 
tively short-lived  subtle  public  enemy 
that  inflicted  its  damage  for  a  short 
period  and  then  subsided.  The  inflation 
we  are  facing  today,  however,  appears  to 
be  picking  up  momentiun  each  month 
with  no  end  in  sight. 

We  must  make  Iv  a  national  commit- 
ment of  highest  priority  to  stabilize  the 
value  of  the  dollar  and  return  to  a  more 
orderly  growth  pattern.  We  have  sdl  seen 
a  recent  series  of  articles  blaming  food 
shortages,  crude  oil  increases,  and  a  host 
of  other  ills  as  the  cause  for  this  unbe- 
lievable increase  in  the  inflation  rate. 
But  we  have  heard  little  about  what  any- 
one is  doing  to  bring  inflation  under  con- 
trol. 

It  is  time  that  Congress  conunit  it- 
self, along  with  every  segment  of  the 
economy,  to  use  all  practicable  means 
available  to  control  this  runaway  infla- 
tion. 

In  furtherance  of  this  goal,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  making  it  a  sense  of  Congress 
that  all  departments,  agencies,  and  in- 
strumentalities of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment recognise  their  continuing  respons- 
ibility in  carrying  out  the  national  policy 
of  promoting  maximum  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power  con- 
currently to  use  all  practicable  means  to 
control  inflaUon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
current resolution  appear  in  the  Ricobs 
at  this  point. 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  conciu-- 
rent  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

S.  Coif.  Bss.  83 


Retolved  bjf  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Wb«r«M  tb«  United  St«t«a  Is  presenUy  ex- 
perteodjig  the  most  serious  rate  of  Inflation 
since  tbe  Komtn  War;  and 

Whereas  runaway  Inflation  Is  eroding  pur- 
chasing power,  contrary  to  tbe  national 
policy  of  promoting  maximum  purchasing 
power  at  weU  as  maxlmujn  employment  and 
praduetton;  and 

WhVMS  Kb*  United  States,  having  the 
strongest  and  most  resUlent  economy  In  the 
world,  should  demonctrate  Ita  oaparolty  and 
wlU  to  toUow  eltocUv*  stablUaatlon  poUolea. 
thereby  aiding  tiie  efforts  at  oVb&c  nations  ta 
bringing  worldwide  Inflation  under  control; 
and 


Whereas  measures  taken  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment,  particularly  with  respect  to 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies,  tear  directly  on 
the  rate  of  mflatlon:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  all  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  should  recogniza  their  continu- 
ing responsibility.  In  carrylag  out  the  na- 
tional policy  of  promoting  maximum  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing  power 
concurrently  to  use  eJl  practicable  means  to 
achieve  the  national  goal  of  reasonable  price 
stabUlty. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS   OF 
RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE  RESOLUnOM  257 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  jl^astore,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
ti<Hi  257,  to  amend  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  to  establish  a  procedure  for 
requiring  amendments  to  bills  and  reso- 
lutions to  be  germane. 

SENATE  RESOLTJTIGB  283 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
NUSON),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mi.  MoNTOYA),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbauii)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 283,  relating  to  further  arms  limita- 
tion and  reduction  treaties  and  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 


TRADE  REFORM  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMEKTT    NO.    1194 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  appropriate  consideration  to  the  Sen- 
ate an  amendment  to  the  Trade  Reform 
Act,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
regardiiag  all  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel missing  in  Indochina.  This  meas- 
ure calls  upon  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  to  aid  in  our  official  at- 
tempts to  repatriate  those  unaccounted 
for  in  Indociiina.  This  amendment  is  of- 
fered at  this  time  in  the  hope  that  it  can 
be  directed  to  the  Finance  Committee 
which  finished  hearings  on  the  trade  bill 
yesterday  without  addressing  the  vital 
matter  of  our  POW/MIA's. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
do  more  than  merely  express  my  deep 
concern  at  the  continuing  and  unresolved 
problem  of  our  men  who  are  missing  in 
action  in  Southeast  Asia.  This  is  not  the 
first,  nor  will  it  be  the  last,  effort  I  shall 
make  on  behalf  of  our  POW's  and  MIA's. 
It  is  imperative  for  the  families  of  these 
men  and  for  the  integrity  and  honor  of 
our  fighting  forces  that  tills  problem  not 
be  allowed  to  slide  into  oblivion.  During 
my  12  years  in  Congress,  I  have  con- 
tinually sought  and  supported  means  to 
make  the  Communists  abicle  by  the  regu- 
lations for  treatment  of  POW's  set  forth 
in  the  Geneva  Conventioa,  and  I  have 
stressed  the  critical  importance  of  a  full 
accoun^ng  of  all  Americans  missing  in 
action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  United  States  and  other  free  na- 


tions concerned  with  human  rights  must 
take  a  firm  and  unequivocal  stand 
against  such  barbarities  and  bring  to  bear 
every  ounce  of  moral,  politioal,  and  eco- 
nomic power  that  we  possess  against  the 
offenders.  If  we  do  not  do  this,  then  we 
are  serving  notice  to  aggressdrs  large  and 
small  that  they  can  violate  the  Geneva 
Convention  with  impimity  and  that  some 
of  the  most  fundamental  rights  of  civi- 
lization no  longer  apply. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  State  of  Florida, 
as  in  the  States  of  most  of  my  colleagues, 
there  are  servicemen  and  civilians  listed 
as  missing  in  action.  Families  of  these 
men  have,  in  some  cases,  waited  years 
for  news  about  the  fate  of  their  hus- 
bands, fathers,  brothers,  and  sons.  They 
have  been  given  conflicting  and  contra- 
dictory information  about  what  the 
United  States  is  planning  to  do  about 
these  men.  Many  of  them  have  expressed 
a  fear  that  the  Government  may  make 
blanket  changes  in  status  from  missing 
in  action  to  killed  in  action. 

It  is  ioconceivable  to  me  for  this  Gov- 
ernment to  do  such  a  thing  »ntil  we  first 
have  done  everything  within  our  power 
to  obtain  proof  positive  erf  the  status  of 
these  Americans.  I  believe  ft  is  morally 
wrong  for  us  to  leave  these  brave  men  to 
their  fate  imtil  we  have  exhausted  every 
means  possible  to  determine  beyond  all 
doubt  their  actual  status.  If,  to  accom- 
plish this  we  must  apply  pressure,  then 
let  us  apply  pressure. 

It  is  up  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  adopt  a  position,  through  this 
amendment,  demonstrating  the  belief  of 
this  body  that  our  Government  should 
continue  to  do  all  within  its  power  to  ef- 
fectuate a  flnal  determination  of  the 
status  of  these  men.  In  so  doing,  we 
should  apply  the  necessary  pressure  to 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  As  the  Representa- 
tives of  a  people  devoted  to  a  peacefiU 
world,  we  in  Congress  must  exercise  our 
fullest  resources  to  prevent  this  unfor- 
giveable  situation  from  continuing  to 
exist.  To  this  end.  we  must  utilize  the 
most  effective  weapon  we  currently  have 
at  our  disposal,  our  vast  economic  might. 

The  stubborn  refusal  of  th«  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  provisional 
revolutionary  government  as  well  as  the 
insurgent  forces  in  Laos  and  Cambodia 
are  restricting  efforts  for  assuring  an 
enduring  peace  throughout  all  of  South- 
east Asia.  TTieir  continued  refusal  to  co- 
operate with  the  pleas  directed  to  them 
by  international  bodies  must  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  wortd.  This  can 
best  be  done  by  enlisting  the  aid  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  o\a  task. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  already  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  trade  bill  in- 
dicating their  displeasure  with  Soviet 
policy  with  regard  to  the  restricting  of 
emigration  of  Jews  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Here  in  the  Senate  78  of  my  col- 
leagues have  Joined  on  a  similar  amend- 
ment which  will  be  part  of  the  trade  bill 
when  it  comes  out  of  committee.  As  you 
are  aware,  I  am  one  of  the  original  co- 
sponsors  of  this  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  . 
Iliere  has  also  been  concern  expressed 
in  this  Chamber  about  the  repression  of 
intellectuals  in  Russia. 
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If,  Mr.  President,  we  are  to  consider 
upping  the  price  for  detente  on  these  two 
issues,  it  seems  only  reasonable  that  this 
important  issue  of  our  citizens  l)e  in- 
cluded with  those  considerations.  How 
can  we  honestly  address  ourselves  to  the 
issue  of  Soviet  citizens,  whUe  failing  to 
express  concern  for  our  own  people. 

It  has  been  said,  that  for  every  right 
there  is  a  corresponding  duty;  for  every 
freedom,  an  obligation.  If  the  Soviets 
want  to  have  freer  access  to  our  markets, 
then  they  must  obligate  themselves  to 
correspondingly  come  to  our  aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  trade  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  1194 
On   page    129,   line   19,   berore  the   period 
Insert  ";  cooperation  nr  locating  peksonnel 

MISSING  IN  ACTION". 

On  page  131,  after  line  13,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowmg : 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  prodxicts  from  any  nonmarket 
economy  country  shall  not  he  eligible  to  re- 
ceive nondiscriminatory  treatment  (most- 
favored-natlon  treatment),  such  country 
shall  not  participate  Ln  any  program  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  which  ex- 
tends credits  or  credit  guarantees  or  Invest- 
ment guarantees,  directly  or  Indirectly,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  not 
conclude  any  oommercial  agreement  with  any 
such  country,  durtag  the  period  beginning 
with  the  date  on  which  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  cotmtry — 

(1)  has  not  expressed  Its  official  outrage 
over  the  failure  of  governments  In  Southeast 
Asia  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  In 
accounting  for  mUitary  and  civilian  person- 
nel who  are  missing  In  action,  in  repatriating 
those  who  are  alive,  and  In  recovering  the 
remains  of  those  who  are  dead,  and 

(3)  Is  not  taking  action  to  secure  such  co- 
operation by  such  governments  with  the 
United  States,  and  ending  on  the  date  on 
which  the  President  determines  that  such 
country  Is  no  longer  in  violation  of  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2). 

(d)  After  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  (A)  products  of  a  nonmarket  economy 
countay  may  be  eligible  to  receive  nondis- 
criminatory treatment  (most-favored-natlon 
treatment) ,  (B)  such  country  may  participate 
In  any  program  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  which  extends  credits  or  credit 
guarantees  or  investment  guarantees,  and 
(0)  the  President  may  conclude  a  com- 
mwclal  agreement  with  such  country,  only 
after  the  President  has  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  report  Indicating  that  such  coun- 
try is  not  in  violation  of  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
of  subsection  (c) .  Such  report  with  respect  to 
such  country  shall  Inclihle  Information  as  to 
the  nature  and  Implementation  of  action 
taken  by  such  coimtry  to  secure  coopwation 
with  the  United  States  by  governments  In 
Southeast  Asia  in  accounting  for  military 
and  civilian  personnel  who  are  missing  In 
action,  in  repatriating  those  who  are  alive, 
and  In  recovering  the  remains  of  thoee  who 
are  dead.  Tba  report  required  by  this  »ub- 
secUon  shaU  be  subnUtted  InttlaUy  as  pro- 
vided herein  and.  with  current  Information, 
on  at  before  each  June  80  and  December  31 
thereafter  so  long  as  such  treatment  re- 
ceived, such  credits  or  guarantees  extended, 
or  such  agreement  Is  In  effect. 

CXX 686— Part  8 


On  page  131,  line  14,  strike  out  "(c)" 
and  Insert  "(e)". 

On  page  136.  line  20,  strike  out  "report  re- 
quired by  section  402(b)"  and  Insert  "re- 
ports required  by  sections  402(b)  and  402 
Id)-. 


SHORTAGES    PREVENTION   ACT   OF 
1974— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1195 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  an 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  S.  2966,  the  Domestic  Supply  Enforce- 
ment Act,  which  would  create  a  system 
for  gathering  information  needed  to  pre- 
dict shortages  of  basic  materials  and 
products. 

Unless  we  want  to  continue  to  react 
after  each  shortage  arrives,  we  need  to 
develop  an  early  warning  system  to  give 
us  time  to  plan  ahead  so  we  can  avoid 
or  at  least  ease  problems  shortages 
create. 

Segments  of  such  information  have 
been  available,  but  they  have  never  been 
pulled  together  in  one  place  and  eval- 
uated. The  trick  is  to  gather  the  data 
and  to  present  it  in  such  a  way  that  the 
various  people  and  officials  which  should 
deal  with  the  problem  will  be  forced  to 
consider  the  information  at  the  same 
time. 

For  example,  the  coming  of  an  energy 
crisis  had  been  predicted  for  some  time, 
but  the  predictions  were  never  pre- 
sented in  an  of&cial  way  to  the  proper 
Government  agencies.  If  it  had,  we  might 
have  nmde  some  different  policy  deci- 
sions. 

This  amendment  would  establish  an 
Office  of  Domestic  Supply  in  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

The  new  office  would  report  twice  a 
year  on  existing  or  projected  shortages 
and  assess  the  reasons  for  them.  The  re- 
ports, to  be  made  to  the  President  and 
to  Congress,  would  also  list  alternative 
policies  for  dealing  with  shortages. 

The  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  would  be  required  to  comment 
on  the  report  within  90  days. 

The  office  would  Investigate  the  rea- 
sons for  any  basic  product  or  material 
being  in  short  supply  or  being  available 
only  at  sharply  increased  prices. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ORB  and  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

Amkndment  No.   1195 

Strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fcdlowing: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Short- 
ages Prevention  Act  of  1974. 

DECLARATION     OP    POUCT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Findings. — ^The  Congress  finds 
that^- 

(1)  Shortages  of  products  and  materials 
are  becoming  increaalngly  frequent,  causing 
undue  Inconvenience,  expense,  and  frustra- 
tion for  consumers  and  creating  an  undue 
burden  on  Interstate  commerce  and  the  Na- 
tion's economy. 

(2)  Among  the  causes  for  these  shortages 
are  Inadequate  production  capabilities,  the 
structure  of  Industries,  Insufficient  material 


and  energy  supplies,  foreign  export  controls, 
unexpected  fluctuations  in  demand,  and  lack 
of  adequate  forecasting  and  corrective  plans. 

(3)  Exlstmg  Institutions  do  not  ade- 
quately identify  or  anticipate  such  shortages. 

(4)  Data  with  respect  to  such  shortages 
and  their  causes  are  collected  by  various 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  for  vari- 
ous purposes,  but  this  information  is  not 
systematically  coordinated  or  appropriately 
disseminated. 

(5)  A  comprehensive  credible  information 
system  is  needed  (A)  to  serve  as  a  single  ref- 
erence system  on  the  existence  and  causes  of 
existing  and  potential  product  and  material 
shortages  and  (B)  to  provide  alternative  pol- 
icy options  on  ways  to  alleviate  such  short- 
ages. 

(b)  PxjRPosE. — It  Is  therefore  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  to  establish  an  Office  of  Domestic 
Supply  in  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
to  direct  this  Office  (1)  to  monitor  product 
and  material  shortages  and  potential  short- 
ages In  the  Nation;  and  (2)  to  provide  the 
Congress  and  the  President  with  alternative 
legislative  and  administrative  policy  options 
on  ways  to  alleviate  such  shortages  and  po- 
tential shortages. 

DEFINrnONS 

Sec  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  "Comptroller"  means  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Domestic  Supply  established  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act; 

(3)  "Includes"  or  "Including"  shall  be  read 
as  If  the  phrase  "but  not  be  limited  to"  was 
also  set  forth: 

(4)  "long-term  future"  refers  to  product 
and  material  forecasting  for  one,  two,  and 
three  years  Into  the  future,  and  further  Into 
the  future  when  possible; 

(5)  "Office"  means  the  Office  of  Domestic 
Supply  In  the  General  Accounting  Office,  as 
established  by  section  4  of  this  Act;  and 

(6)  "product  and  material  shortage"  or 
"shortage  of  products  and  materials"  refers 
to  a  market  condition  where  any  product, 
food,  mineral,  raw  material,  or  other  com- 
modity (A)  Is  not  reasonably  avaUable  to  all 
users  or  (B)  can  be  acquired  only  at  a  price 
which  has  increased  significantly  (relative  to 
the  general  price  level)  as  a  result  of  limited 
availability. 

OFFICE    or   DOMESTIC    SDPPLT 

Sec.  4.  The  Comptroller  shall  establish,  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  an  Office  of  Domestic  Sup- 
ply. The  Office  shall  be  under  the  direction  of 
a  Director,  who  shaU  be  appointed  and  re- 
moved by  the  Comptroller,  for  a  term  not  to 
exceed  seven  years.  The  Director  may  be  re- 
moved at  any  time  by  a  Joint  resolution  of 
Congress  for  malfeasance  or  non-feasance  In 
office.  The  Director  shall  be  compensated  at 
the  rate  provided  for  level  m  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  Pay  Rates  (6  U.S.C.  5314) . 
axspONsmiUTiEs  and  PuoairiES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  RaspoNsmiLrnKS. — ^Xt  shall  be 
the  responslblUty  of  the  Office  to  monitor 
product  and  material  shortages  and  to  pro- 
vide the  President  and  Congress  with  alter- 
native policy  options  with  respect  to  such 
shortages. 

(b)  PaioRiTiES. — In  carrying  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Act,  the  Office 
shall— 

(1)  give  priority  attention  to  Industries 
which  provide  products  and  services  basic  to 
the  Nation's  economy  and  industries  which 
serve  critical  needs  of  the  Nation's  consum- 
ers, and 

(2)  give  primary  consideration  to  short- 
ages expected  in  the  predictable  long-term 
future. 

INFC«MATIOir    STSTXM 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Ckvekal. — Within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Direc- 
tor shall  establish  and  maintain  an  Informa- 
tion system  for  the  collection,  analysis,  and 
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dlflMmlnatioo  of  Infomuttion  relating  to 
product  and  material  shortages.  This  Infor- 
mation system  shall — 

( 1 )  utilize  appropriate  economic  models; 

(2)  utUl»  modem  Information  filing, 
storage,  search,  retrieval,  and  processing 
mechanisms: 

(3)  readily  permit  quick  additions,  re- 
trieTal.  and  analyse*  of  data;  and 

(4)  maintain  data  historically  and  update 
data  periodically  to  permit  time-series 
analyses. 

(b)  Data  Couxction. —  Such  system  shall 
provide  for  the  collection  of  data  which  shall 
include  data  on  current  and  potential  sup- 
ply, demand,  consuntptlon,  wages,  prices,  im- 
ports, exports,  changes  in  technology  affect- 
ing supply  and  dentand,  and  any  other  rele- 
vant matters  relating  to  product  and  mate- 
rial shortages. 

(c)  Sttxvkt  and  Use  or  Existing  Data. — 
In  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort,  the 
Director,  to  the  extent  feasible,  shall  survey 
and  utilize  on  a  regular  basis  all  pertinent 
data  In  the  possession  of  Federal  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  offices,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  Such  data  shall 
Include  Information  gathered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriciilture,  the  Depairtment  of 
Commerce,  the  Department  of  Interior,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  the  Federal  Tariff  Commission.  Such 
data  shall  also  include  studies  of  executive 
commissions,  universities,  and  private  orga- 
nisations and  foundations.  The  Director  is 
authorised  to  acquire  by  purchase  or  other - 
Vise  from  States,  counties,  cities,  or  other 
units  of  local  government  of  from  private 
persons  copies  of  records,  and  reliable  dis- 
charge of  the  responsibilities  of  the  office 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(d)  Data  VaaincATiON. — The  Director 
■hall,  to  the  extent  possible,  periodically 
verify  the  data  collected  under  this  section 
through  the  use  of  sampling,  auditing, 
mathematical  verification,  or  other  practical 


(e)  Hkabincs  and  SiraPKNAs. — To  supple- 
ment the  information  otherwise  available  to 
It,  tb*  Director  is  authorized,  to  the  extent 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 


(1)  to  conduct  public  hearings  and  in- 
quiries; 

(3)  to  reqiilre,  by  subpena  or  other  order, 
that  any  person  or  Government  agency  at- 
tend such  hearings  or  submit  in  writing  re- 
ports, papers,  documents,  or  answers  to  ques- 
tions. Including,  If  appropriate.  Information 
referred  to  In  section  1906  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code  where  such  information  is  not 
otherwise  available;  and 

(3)  to  petition  any  district  court  of  the 
Vnlted  States  for  assistance  In  requiring 
th»  testimony  of  witnesses  or  the  production 
of  such  reports,  papers,  documents,  answers, 
or  information. 

(f)  ENVOBcncxNT. — (1)  If  any  person  re- 
fuses to  ot>ey  or  comply  with  any  subpena 
by  the  Director,  the  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States  shall,  \q>on  the 
request  of  the  Director,  have  Jurlsdlctton 
to  Issue  an  order  requiring  such  person  to 
floii4>ly  therewith.  Failure  to  comply  with 
such  an  order  of  the  court  Is  punishable  by 
such  court  as  a  contempt  of  court. 

(3)  Any  person  who  neglects  or  refuses, 
when  reqiiested  by  the  Director,  to  answer 
completely  and  correctly  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  any  question  or  to  furnish  infor- 
mation requested  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year  or 
both;  and  U  be  willfully  provides  a  false  an- 
swer to  any  snch  question,  he  shall  be  fined 
not  mors  than  $60,000  or  impriamied  not 
more  than  three  years  or  both. 


KKPORT    AND    ANALTSBB 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Repobts. — Not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 20  and  July  20  of  aacb  year,  and  at 
such  more  frequent  times  as  the  Comptroller 
determines  are  appropriate,  the  Comptroller 
shall  transmit  simultaneously  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  a  shortage  preven- 
tion report  setting  forth — 

(1)  an  enumeration  of  major  domestic 
product  and  material  shortages  both  current 
and  anticipated; 

(2)  estimates  of  the  available  domestic  and 
world  supply  of  such  products  and  mate- 
rials and  an  assessment  of  the  various  fac- 
tors affecting  such  supply.  Such  assessment 
shall  Include  a  description  of  the  struc- 
ture of  control  of  the  market  for  such 
product  and  material  shortage,  including 
the  ownership  and  contractual  arrangements 
affecting  the  supply  of  energy,  minerals, 
components,  transportation,  and  services. 
Such  assessment  may  Include  the  effects  of 
Imports  and  exports,  technological  alterna- 
tives, plant  capacities,  and  environmental 
and  other  regulatory  controls; 

(3)  estimates  of  domestic  and  world  de- 
mand for  such  products  and  materials  and 
an  assessment  of  the  veu-lous  factors  affecting 
such  demand.  Such  factors  may  Include,  to 
the  extent  appropriate,  an  assessment  of  de- 
mand by  class  of  consumer  and  by  geo- 
graphical region,  the  reasons  for  any  change 
in  demand,  the  elasticity  of  demand,  the 
effect  of  fiscal  and  moivtary  policies  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment  on  demand,  and  the 
effect  of  imports  and  exports  on  demand; 

(4)  an  assessment  of  tlie  Impact  of  such 
shortages  on  the  Nation's  economy  and  on 
national  security; 

(5)  a  review  of  the  extent  to  which  pres- 
ent programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  may  contribute  to  the  cause  or 
prevention  of  such  shortages; 

(6)  a  listing  of  alternative  policy  options 
for  legislative  and  administrative  action  to 
alleviate  or  contain  such  shortages;  and 

(7)  an  assessment  of  ths  economic,  social, 
and  environmental  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  each  policy  options  listed. 

(b)  Analyses. — The  Coipptroller  shall.  In 
addition  to  submitting  the  reports  required 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  sub- 
mit Interim  reports,  recommendations,  and 
analyses  to  the  Congress  and  the  President, 
upon  request  or  whenever  necessary  and 
practicable,  with  respect  to  any  specific 
shortage  or  p>otentlal  shortage. 

dissemination    op    HtPORMATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Oenekai.  Avakabilitt. — Copies 
of  any  communication,  document,  report,  or 
information  received  or  sent  by  the  Director 
under  this  Act  shaU  be  aiade  available  to 
the  public  and  to  agencies  of  Government 
upon  request,  and  at  reasanable  cost,  unless 
such  information  may  not  be  publicly  re- 
leased under  the  terms  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

(b)  LncjTATioNS. — The  Director  or  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  shall  not  disclose  any  Information  ob- 
tained under  this  section  which  concerns 
or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  referred  to  in 
section  1905  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
except  that  such  information  may  be  dis- 
closed in  a  manner  designed  to  preserve  Its 
confidentiality — 

(1)  to  Federal  Government  departments, 
agencies,  and  officials  for  official  use  upon 
request; 

(3)  to  committees  of  Congress  having  jur- 
isdiction over  the  subject  matter  to  which 
the  information  relates; 

(3)  to  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
for  use  in  a  Judicial  proceeding  under  a  court 
order  formulated  to  preserve  the  confidenti- 
ality of  such  information  without  Impairing 
the  proceedings;  and 

(4)  to  the  public  in  order  to  protect  public 
health  and  safety  after  nollce  and  opportun- 


ity for  comment  in  writing  or  for  discussion 
in  closed  session  within  19  days  prior  to 
disclosure  by  the  party  to  whom  the  Infor- 
mation pertains.  Such  opportunity  for  com- 
ment or  discussion  shall  be  given  only  if  the 
Director  determines  that  the  delay  resulting 
from  such  notice  and  opportunity  for  com- 
ment would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  public 
health  and  safety. 

(c)  Exception.— Nothing  contained  in 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  require  the 
release  of  any  information  (iescribed  in  sec- 
tion 552(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
or  which  is  otherwise  protected  by  law  from 
disclosure  to  the  public.         j 

PERSONNEL    I 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Hiring  op  FteRSONNEL.— The 
Director  Is  authorized  to  appoint  and  remove 
such  employees  as  he  detertalnes  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  and  to  fix  the  compensation  of  such  em- 
ployees In  accordance  with  the  Civil  Service 
and  classification  laws  of  the  United  States 
The  maximum  size  of  the  professional  staff 
of  the  Office  shall  be  limited  to  two  hundred 
employees. 

(b)  Consultants. — The  tMrector  is  au- 
thorized to  employ  consultants  in  accordance 
with  section  3109  of  title  5^  United  States 
Code,  and  to  compensate  auch  persons  at 
rates  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum  dally 
rate  prescribed  for  G6-18  under  section  6332 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  each  day 
they  are  so  employed  (including  travel  time) 
and  pay  such  persons  travel  expenses  and 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at  rates  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  Government  serv- 
ice employed  intermittently. 

(c)  Contracts. — In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  Director  is  author- 
ized to  ent«»  into  any  developmental  or 
operational  contracts  with  educational  or 
research  organizations. 

review  bt  coitncil  op  economic  advisers 
Sec  10.  Within  a  reasonable  time,  not  to 
exceed  90  days,  foUowlng  the  submission  of 
a  report  under  section  7(a)  of  this  Act,  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  shall  issue 
comprehensive  comments  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  evaluating  each  such  report 
including  assessments  of  each  policy  option 
contained  in  such  report.  The  Council  is 
further  authorized  and  enccruraged  to  com- 
ment to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
each  interim  report,  recommendation,  and 
analysis  submitted  under  section  7(bl  of 
this  Act. 

authorization    POB    APFtOPRIATIONS 

Sec.  11.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Comptroller  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  ef  this  Act  such 
simis  as  are  neceesary.  not  to  exceed  $10,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975.  and  $12,000,000  f<M-  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1978.  There  Is  authmlzed  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  CouncU  at  Economic 
Advisers  in  the  Executive  OQce  of  the  Presi- 
dent such  funds  as  are  neeessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Aot. 


PROHIBITION  OP  NONBETURNABLE 
BEVERAGE  CONTAINERS  IN  IN- 
TERSTATE COMMERCE— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1I9S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  r^erred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commefce.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  biU  (S.  2062)  to  proltlbit  the  intro- 
duction into  interstate  commerce  of  non- 
returnable  beverage  containers. 
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ADDITIONAL    COSPONSOR    OF    AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    643 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Amendment 
No.  «43,  to  the  bUl  (S.  2506)  to  create  a 
Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corporation. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  A  STUDY  AND 
HEARINGS  ON  MORTGAGE  IN- 
SURANCE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  is  maldng  a  study  of  existing 
mortgage  insurance  systems,  both  Gov- 
ernment and  private,  with  respect  to  res- 
idential housing.  Inquiries  are  now  being 
made  by  the  subcommittee  on  existing 
systems,  the  degree  of  coverage,  the 
premiums  charged,  the  underwriting 
standards,  the  oversight  of  the  systems, 
the  default  record,  and  their  profit  and 
loss  experience.  The  systems  to  be  stud- 
ied include  the  FHA.  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Farmers  Home 
Administraticm,  as  well  as  private  insur- 
ance companies.  Information  will  also  be 
collected  on  rislc-talcing  by  the  secondary 
mortgage  facilities,  including  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Corporation,  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  and  hearings 
is  to  review  existing  mortgage  insurance 
procedures  and  systems  to  determine 
their  effectiveness  smd  applicability  to 
current  mortgage  credit  conditions  and 
to  make  recommendations  for  possible 
legislative  changes  in  the  Government  in- 
surance systems.  Tlie  committee  also 
wants  to  determine  the  appropriate  re- 
lationship between  private  and  Govern- 
ment insurance  programs,  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  FedertQ  action  is  re- 
quired with  respect  to  private  mortgage 
insurance  systems. 

The  subcommittee  is  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  adverse  defaults  experi- 
ence in  PHA  projects  and  what  changes 
in  the  system  should  be  made  to  reduce 
the  defaults  without  the  Government  re- 
neging on  its  responsibility  to  help  pro- 
vide decent  housing  for  the  ill-housed. 

At  the  completion  of  the  study,  public 
hearings  will  be  held.  Included  in  the 
hearings  will  be  relevant  legislative  pro- 
posals now  pending  before  the  commit- 
tee, including  S.  2507,  S.  2508,  S.  3200  and 
S.  3300.  The  exact  date  for  the  hearings 
has  not  yet  been  set.  but  they  are  tenta- 
tively scheduled  for  late  June  1974. 


HEARINGS  ON  CORPORATE  DIS- 
CLOSURE RESUME  APRIL  23  AND 
APRIL  24 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcommittee  on 
Budgeting,  Management  and  Expendi- 
tures and  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  will  conduct  further 
Joint  oversight  hearings  on  corporate  dis- 
closure on  Tuesday,  April  23,  and  Wed- 
nesday. April  24.  Hearings  both  days  wiU 
begin  at  10  a.m.  to  3302  Dirltsen  Senate 
Office  Building. 


The  April  23  witnesses  will  be : 

Rep.  Charles  A.  Vanik  of  Ohio's  22d 
Congressional  District,  and 

Chairman  George  M.  Stafford  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  April  24  witnesses  will  be: 

Chairman  John  Nassikas  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  and 

Assistant  Comptroller  General  Phillip 
S.  Hughes. 

During  the  3  days  of  hearings  in  March, 
the  subcommittees  heard  the  following 
witnesses: 

Norton  Simon,  industrialist  and  finan- 
cier; 

George  M.  Lingua,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent. First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York; 

Professor  David  Ratner,  Cornell  Law 
School; 

Chairman  Robert  Timm,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  and 

Reuben  Robertson  and  Mimi  Cutler, 
aviation  consumer  action  project. 

The  March  hearings  are  at  the  Gov- 
ernment Printtog  Office  now.  and  will  be 
available  in  a  few  weeks. 

In  these  oversight  hearings  the  sub- 
committees are  studying  and  receiving 
testimony  regarding  Federal  agency  col- 
lection, tabulation,  and  publication  of 
information  and  data  from  regulated 
firms.  Persons  who  wish  to  submit  state- 
ments, testify  or  obtato  further  informa- 
tion should  get  in  touch  with  Oie  sub- 
committe's  staff.  Senator  Mctcalf's  and 
my  opentog  remarks  when  the  hearings 
commenced  on  March  21  provide  addi- 
tional information,  and  I  ask  unsmimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Edmund  S. 

MiTSKIE 

We  are  here  today  to  begin  following  up  on 
a  very  significant  report  which  has  confirmed 
some  of  our  greatest  concerns  about  the  ex- 
tent of  economic  concentration  in  this 
country. 

That  report,  "Disclosure  of  Corporate  Own- 
ership," has  documented  a  situation  which 
has  been  accelerating  to  an  astonishing  de- 
gree in  recent  years:  that  is,  the  fact  that  a 
few,  very  large  banks.  (^>eratlng  as  Institu- 
tional Investors,  are  In  a  position  to  exercise 
control  over  the  health  and  weUare  of  many 
of  the  Nation's  largest  corporations. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  are  not  here 
today  to  accuse  anyone  of  an  outright  at- 
tempt to  gain  control  of  and  mampulate  the 
American  corporate  economy.  The  report  It- 
self makes  no  such  accusation,  though  some 
may  have  misconstrued  It  that  way. 

What  the  report  does  say  Is  that  a  variety 
of  circumstances  and  Investment  practices 
have  resulted  In  a  system  of  corporate  own- 
ership which  makes  regulation  difficult,  which 
discourages  or  excludes  relatively  smaU  m- 
vestors  and  businesses  from  the  benefits  of 
the  system,  and  which  radiates  at  least  the 
appearance  of  serious  conflicts  of  mterest 
that.  If  real,  make  a  mockery  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

The  report  focuses  on  the  widespread  use 
of  nominee  accounts  by  institutional  in- 
vestors in  ownership  reports  to  the  Federal 
regulatory  agencies.  I  do  not  argue  that  the 
use  of  nommees,  by  itaelf,  is  imdeslrable. 
What  is  undesirable  from  the  viewpoint  of 
enlightened  public  policy  la  the  extent  to 
which  this  practice  has  obscured  the  real 
concentration  of  stockholdings  In  the  hands 


of  a  few  large  institutional  Investors,  pri- 
marily banks. 

An  enlightened  public  policy  requires 
nothing  less  than  full  public  disclosure  of 
corporate  ownership.  This  mcludes,  not  only 
a  ready  identification  of  the  mstltutions  be- 
hind the  nominee  names,  but  also  the  dis- 
cretionary control,  including  voting  rights, 
exercised  by  these  institutions  over  their 
trustee  accounts,  I  hope  that  these  hearings 
wUl  help  to  spur  both  the  institutions  and 
the  Federal  regulatory  agencies  to  act  on  the 
report's  basic  recommendations  in  this  re- 
gard. 

However.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
sUigle  most  important  aspect  of  the  subcom- 
mittees' report  is  the  picture  it  paints  of 
an  economy  where  bUlions  of  dollars  m  m- 
vestment  capital  are  under  the  control  of 
a  highly  select  "old  boy"  network  virtually 
closed  to  the  world  around  it.  To  lecoln  an 
old  New  England  saytag.  the  corporate  pres- 
idents speak  only  to  the  bank  directors,  and 
the  bank  directors  speak  only  to  Ood. 

"Disclosure  of  Corporate  Ovmership"  has 
Increased  otu:  understandtog  of  some  aspects 
of  corporate  control.  More  importantly,  it 
demands  that  we  pursue  our  tavestlgations 
into  the  larger  questions  left  unanswered: 

What  kinds  of  leverage  do  banks  and  other 
institutional  Investors  really  exercise  over 
the  corporations  in  which  they  control  large 
blocks  of  stock?  How  do  they  mfluence  man- 
agement decisions? 

Do  banks  mamtaln  strict  separation  be- 
tween their  trust  department  activities  and 
their  commercial  loan  ventures?  Are  there 
potential  conflicts  of  mterest  with  which  we 
must  be  concerned? 

PlnaUy,  what  are  the  implications  of  this 
degree  of  concentration  on  a  free  enterprise 
society? 

We  mvlted  our  dUtmgulshed  witness  to- 
day to  lead  off  this  wsptct  of  our  investiga- 
tion and  to  help  cast  new  light  on  these 
larger  questions.  He  U  In  a  unique  iMBltlon 
to  do  so,  and  we  welcome  the  Insights  and 
(^servatlons  his  wide  experience  In  corporate 
life  has  given  him. 

Openinc  Statement  by  Chaibman  Lee 
Metcau 

Today  two  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committees begm  Joint  review  of  Federal 
agency  collection  of  information  from  cor- 
porations. 

We  undertake  this  task  at  a  time  when  con- 
cern over  the  rellabUlty  and  adequacy  of  such 
Information  Is  tocreasing. 

A  number  of  committees  have  conducted 
hearings,  and  proposed  legislation,  regardtag 
collection  of  Information  m  the  energy  area. 

Our  own  recent  study,  "Dlsclostire  of  Cor- 
porate Ownership" — Senate  Document  OS- 
es— has  shown  the  taaccurate  and  mlsleadmg 
nature  of  mformatlon  to  public  files,  regard- 
ing ownership  of  many  regulated  companies. 
The  real  owners— the  principal  Institutions 
or  others  empowered  to  buy,  vote  and  sell 
stock— are  often  unidentified.  Some  of  their 
holdmgs  are  listed  in  the  names  of  nomi- 
"*«s — "street  names."  And  some  of  their 
holdings  are  not  reported  at  all  to  the  regu- 
lators, even  though  the  institutional  tavestor 
to  some  tastances  reports  its  aggregated  hold- 
ings and  vottog  rights  to  a  commission  in  a 
distant  state,  or  to  the  public. 

RECENT    LEGISLATION 

Two  recent  acts  of  Congress  have  a  bearing 
on  these  hearings.  One  is  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act  (Public  Law  92-463). 
It  was  developed,  on  the  Senate  side,  bv  Sen- 
ator Muskle's  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Subcommittee,  diirtog  the  91st  and  92nd 
Congresses,  from  various  bills  which  Senators 
Percy,  Roth,  Brock  and  I  had  Introduced. 

The  orlgtoal  Impetus  for  that  legislation 
arose  from  problems  relating  to  the  clearance 
of  Federal  forms  and  questionnaires  by  the 
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Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and  Its 
predecessor  Bureau  of  tbe  Budget. 

The  budget  agencies  received  advice  on 
agency  questionnaires  from  industry  advis- 
ory groups  which  all  too  often  delayed,  di- 
luted or  killed  questions  which  Federal  agen- 
cies properly  asked,  but  which  the  Industries 
did  not  wish  to  answer.  This  happened  no 
matter  which  political  party  was  in  power. 

The  Federal  Advisory  C!oinmittee  Act — on 
the  books  now  for  14  months — has  broadened 
out  and  opened  up  Federal  advisory  commit- 
tees, and  caused  some  of  them  to  disband. 
There  are  still  problems  in  the  Act's  admin- 
istration, which  are  receiving  o\ir  continuing 
attention. 

The  printed  copies  of  the  recent  oversight 
hearings  on  this  act  will  be  available  shortly. 

The  other  recent  Act  of  Congress — this  one 
by  the  93rd  Congress — transferred  from  OMB 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office  the  respon- 
sibility for  review  and  coordination  of  forms 
and  questionnaires  proposed  by  tbe  inde- 
pendent Federal  regiilatory  agencies.  The 
pertinent  legislation  Is  Section  409  of  the 
Alaska  Pipeline  BlU— PX.  93-153. 

Those  Independent  agencies — which  regu- 
late utilities,  airlines,  railroads,  trade,  se- 
curlUes,  broadcasting  and  product  safety- 
are  not  part  of  the  executive  branch.  There- 
fore, Congress  concluded  that  review  and  co- 
ordination of  their  tonoe  and  questionnaires 
belongs  more  properly  with  OAO  than  an 
executive  agency  such  as  OMB.  Furthermore, 
this  act  strengthens  the  commissions  in  that 
OAO  will  not  be  able  to  veto  questionnaires, 
as  OMB  could  under  the  previous  proceaure. 

The  vast  majority  of  agency  questionnaires 
are  still  subject  to  OMB  clearance  proce- 
dures. Persons  or  organizations — especially 
small  businessmen — interested  in  participa- 
tion In  this  form  review  process  will  find 
useful  the  full  Committee  hearings  which 
Senator  Nunn  conducted  last  year,  at  Chair- 
man Ervln's  request,  and  my  remarks  in  the 
eleven  March.  1974  Congressional  Record. 

The  importance  of  the  seemingly  bland 
and  bureaucratic  process  of  information 
gathering  by  Federal  agencies  cannot  be 
oversUted.  In  this  capital  city — as  a  wit- 
ness In  this  room  once  testified — informa- 
tion Is  the  currency  of  power.  What  good  is  a 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  and  access  to 
government  records.  If  the  Federal  flies  are 
devoid  of  timely,  comprehensible  and  ac- 
curate data? 

DKLXCATION  Or  POWEH 

Congress  has  delegated  to  commissions  and 
agencies  much  of  the  detail  work  regarding 
information  collection.  To  use  an  example 
recently  cited  by  Senator  Roth,  the  VS. 
Oeologlcal  Survey  has  reported  that  there 
are  almost  one  thousand  shut-in  gas  wells 
in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  But  the  Geological 
Survey  does  not  have  the  information  we  all 
need  stating  detailed  reasons  for  the  shut- 
ins,  and  what  Is  necessary  to  bring  the  gas 
on  Uzie. 

The  Geological  Survey — whose  question- 
naires are  subject  to  OMB  rather  than  OAO 
clearance— ^paiently  has  not  used  its  dele- 
gated authority  to  collect  this  vital  informa- 
tion. 

We  at  this  time  have  no  legislation  regard- 
ing corporate  disclosure,  or  agency  collection 
of  corporate  data,  before  the  Subcommittees. 
We  will  be  looking  at  infonnatlon  disclosure 
and  collection  procedures  in  the  light  of  laws 
that  have  been  on  the  books  for  decades. 

Congress  long  ago  provided  the  inde- 
pendent regulatory  commissions  with  broad 
authority  to  collect  Information.  Congress 
also  gave  the  commissions  the  power  to  im- 
pose sanctions,  and  issue  subpoenas.  And 
thirty-two  years  have  elapsed  since  Congress 
directed  that  Information  o(dlected  from 
business  firms  shall  be  tabulated  so  as  to 
"maximize  the  usefulness  of  the  information 
to  other  Federal  agencies  and  the  putblic." 


OWKERSHIP    II'n^3aMATION 

Many  large  U.S.  corporations  substantially 
Influence  public  policy.  Often  they  affect 
public  policy  more  than  public  officials  do. 
Yet  we  know  relatively  little  about  Irapor- 
tant  aspects  of  corporate  government.  If  the 
American  people  are  going  to  work  within 
the  system  to  provide  more  responsive  gov- 
ernment— private  or  public — a  basic  tool  la 
the  convenient  availability  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  institutions  or  Individuals  em- 
powered to  vote  major  blocks  of  stock  In 
large,  regulated  corporations. 

In  these  hearings  we  shall  examine  how  the 
commissions  have  used  their  authority  to 
collect  and  disseminate  sudi  information. 

rOREIGN    INFLUENCE 

One  aspect  of  undisclosed  ownership  Is  po- 
tential foreign  influence  within  major  U.S. 
corporations,  including  defense  contractors. 

This  concern  has  already  been  expressed 
by  the  Senate  in  Its  adoption  of  the  Huddle- 
ston  amendment  to  S.  2779,  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Emergency  Administration  Act  now  in 
conference.  The  Huddleaton  amendment 
would  require  the  FEEA  Adnilnlstrator  to 
review  and  report,  within  six  months,  on  for- 
eign ownership,  Influence  and  control  of  do- 
mestic energy  sources  and  supplies. 

As  "Disclosure  of  Corporate  Ownership" 
showed,  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  stock 
in  Litton  Industries  and  Penn  Central  was 
held,  as  of  1972,  by  Swiss  banks.  Those  com- 
panies were  among  eighty  nine — less  than  30 
per  cent  of  those  queried — which  chose  to  co- 
operate voluntarily  and  fuBy  with  our  Sub- 
committees. 

Another  Senate  subcommittee  has  ex- 
pressed its  concern  over  recent  acquisition  of 
U.S.  companies  by  foreign  oorporations  based 
in  Italy,  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

CEDE    ac    CO. 

Another  aspect  of  undlaclosed  ownership 
involves  stock  reported  to  government  regu- 
lators in  the  name  of  Cede  &  Co.  It  is  the 
nominee  for  Depository  Trust,  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. Stock  held  by  the  depository  for  vari- 
ous participants,  such  as  brokerage  houses 
and  banks,  is  recorded  In  the  name  of 
Cede  &  Co.  to  simplify  market  transactions. 

Depository  Trust  sends  monthly  reports  to 
each  Issuing  company  for  whom  it  holds 
stock.  These  reports  identify  the  depository 
participants  and  number  of  shares  held  for 
each  of  them,  by  Depository  Trust,  in  the  is- 
suing companies. 

Many  banks  and  brokerage  houses  hold 
stock  in  a  company  in  their  firm  name  or  in 
the  name  of  nominees,  and  also  manage  stock 
in  the  same  company  which  is  held  by  De- 
pository Trust  in  the  name  of  Cede  &  Co.  The 
reporting  problem  has  arisen  from  tbe  fact 
that  many  issuing  companies,  m  their  annual 
reports  to  Federal  commiscions,  do  not  use 
the  information  which  Depository  Trust  has 
provided  them.  Instead  they  report  a  block 
of  stock  in  the  name  of  Cede  &  Co.  rather 
than  aggregating  appropriate  portions  of  it 
with  the  other  holdings  of  Investors. 

Board  Chairman  W.  T.  Oentzer,  Jr.  of  De- 
pository Trust  and  his  associates  have  been 
most  cooperative  with  us  In  developing  a 
suggested  procedure  for  projDer  attribution 
of  stock  held  in  the  name  of  Cede  &  Co.  It 
would  sinaiply  have  the  commissions  require 
that  reporting  companies  tise  the  informa- 
tion provided  them  by  Depository  Trust.  For 
verlflcatlon  purposes,  Depository  Trust  could 
provide  the  appropriate  regulatory  commis- 
sions and  GAO  the  same  information  on  par- 
ticipants' holdings  which  it  already  provides 
each  Issuing  company. 

SVGCKSTED  PBOCZrOTTKE 

I  hope  that  we  can  work  out  a  similar  pro- 
cedure for  banks  and  other  Institutional  In- 
vestors whose  holdings  are  not  now  aggre- 
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gated  by  many  regulated  companies  for  re- 
porting purposes.  I  am  suggesting  that  the 
major  institutional  investors  could  provide 
each  regulated  company  in  which  they  hold 
a  significant  amount  of  stock  a  quarterly  or 
annual  report,  similar  to  the  one  which  De- 
pository Trust  already  provides  issuing  com- 
panies on  a  monthly  basis.  That  report  could 
show  the  total  number  of  shares  of  the  com- 
pany's stock  to  which  the  Ia«ge  investor  has 
sole  or  partial  voting  rights  and  the  number 
of  shares  held  in  which  the  investor  does 
not  have  voting  rights.  In  those  Instances 
where  the  institutional  mviestor  does  not 
have  voting  rights  the  identity  of  the  party 
empowered  to  vote  the  stock  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  investor  to  the  issuing  com- 
pany. Copies  of  those  reports  by  the  large 
Institutional  investors  would  be  available  to 
the  appropriate  regulatory  commission  and 
the  GAO. 

We  will  welcome  comments  on  this  pro- 
posal as  these  hearings  progress.  I  would  add 
here  that  one  of  our  witnesses  next  week 
will  be  a  senior  vice  president  of  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York,  which  for 
years  has  Issued  a  public  report  regarding 
Its  voting  rights  in  Its  trust  department's 
one  hundred  major  stock  Investment  ac- 
counts. 

PERSONNEI.  AND  BT7SIKESS  RELATIONSHIPS 

A  third  aspect  of  undisclosed  ownership 
Involves  other  levers  of  corporate  control  be- 
yond the  voting  of  stock.  Th*  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  in  its  Institutional 
Investor  Study  report,  concluded  that  some 
institutions — particularly  batiks — have  per- 
sonnel and  business  relationships  with  port- 
folio companies  which  may  tend  to  reinforce 
any  power  conferred  as  a  result  of  stock 
holdings,  may  create  potential  conflicts  of 
Interest  and  may  lead  to  mis«se  of  inside  In- 
formation. The  SEC  found  a  strong  statisti- 
cal correlation  between  bank  stock-holdings 
and  personnel  and  business  Mlationships. 

As  we  review  reporting  requirements  of 
various  Federal  agencies  we  will  look  at  the 
questions  which  the  agencies  ask — or  do  not 
ask — and  the  answers  they  receive  regarding 
direct  and  indirect  Interlocks,  and  flnanclal 
dealings  between  regulated  companies  and 
the  Institutions  with  which  they  have  a  stock 
or  Interlock  relationship. 

One  of  our  witnesses  next  Week  will  be  the 
chairman  of  the  ClvU  Aerenautlcs  Board, 
which  recently  recognized  the  need  for  gath- 
ering more  Information  regarding  these  sev- 
eral interrelated  control  mechanisms,  and 
Instituted  an  appropriate  Investigation. 

CONCENTRATION     OF     ECONOMIC     POWER 

A  fourth  area  of  undisclosed  ownership 
on  which  we  seek  additional  illumination 
is  the  national  extent  of  concentration  of 
economic  power. 

In  setting  the  rules  for  limiting  control 
of  a  company  by  a  large  inrestor.  Congress 
and  the  commissions  usually  look  at  a  single 
Investor's  potential  influence  within  one 
company,  or  one  industry.  The  data  con- 
tained in  "Disclosure  of  Corporate  Owner- 
ship" shows — on  the  basis  o|  partial,  volun- 
tary disclosure  and  sample  studies  by  the 
SEC,  FCC  and  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice— a  degree  of  over-all  concentration  be- 
yond that  which  has  been  heretofore  avail- 
able to  the  Congress.  The  study  shows  that 
the  same  few  banks  are  dominant  within  a 
number  of  competing  companies — airlines, 
broadcasting,  pharmaceuticals,  electrical 
equipment,  conglomerates,  and  petroleum. 

This  partial  data,  for  the  years  1969  and 
1972,  suggests  a  need  for  cozeprehensive  and 
timely  collection  of  information  regarding 
all  aspects  of  corporate  concentration  so  that 
its  ramifications  can  be  considered  by  Con- 
gress on  a  factual  basis. 

CORPORATE  AmrcAt.  EiArnoMS 

I  would  note  that  we  begia  these  hearings 
in  an  election  season.  Manv  corporate  an- 
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nual  elections  and  meetings  of  stockholders 
will  be  held  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

They  do  not  of  coturse  receive  the  kind 
of  surveillance  attending  the  elections  to 
which  Members  of  this  Committee  are  ac- 
customed. This  may  be  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  creating  an  aura  of  suspense  regard- 
ing an  election  in  which  a  single  slate  of 
officers,  selected  by  Insiders,  is  offered,  an 
election  in  which  no  provision  is  made  for 
casting  "nay"  votes  against  the  single  slate, 
and  the  outcome  of  which  Is  decided  before 
the  annual  meeting  begins,  by  the  proxies 
of  a  few  large  institutional  investors. 

But  I  think  It  Is  appropriate  to  note  here 
that  interest  in  corporate  government  has 
now  extended  beyond  the  participation  by  a 
few  individuals  or  a  project  GM. 

More  than  sixty  major  corporations  will 
consider,  this  spring,  shareholder  resolutions 
from  church,  labor,  environmental,  founda- 
tion and  public  interest  groups  and  individ- 
uals. In  a  number  of  these  challenges,  the 
Issue  is  corporate  disclosure.  The  concept  of 
the  Sunshine  Law,  of  which  Florida  Senators 
on  this  committee  often  speak,  is  spreading 
to  corporate  government. 

SHARED  OVtXSIGHT 

I  would  hope  that  these  hearings  will  en- 
courage more  persons  outside  and  inside  of 
government — Federal,  State  and  corporate — 
to  participate  in  the  Important  business  of 
information  collection  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. Congress  has  Improved  the  procedures 
for  public  participation.  The  vital  oversight 
function  can  be  broadly  shared. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  FEDERAL 
PAPERWORK  BURDEN  STATE- 
MENT OP  SENATOR  McINTYRE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Regula- 
tion of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  will  continue  its  hearings 
into  the  Federal  paperwork  burden  and 
the  Impact  on  small  business  on  April 
24,  1974,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
155  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Representatives  from  the  Depart- 
moit  of  Labor  and  the  smaU  business 
community  will  testify  at  this  hearing. 
A  precise  witness  list  will  be  released  by 
the  subcommittee  at  a  later  date. 

At  this  hearing  the  subcommittee  will 
examine  into  the  reporting  requirements 
Imposed  rai  small  businessmen  as  a  re- 
sult of  regulations  adopted  under  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970. 

Further  Information  regarding  this 
hearing  can  be  obtained  from  the  office 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  extension  5-5175. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


U.S,  SHOE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  Robert 
Lockridge,  chairman  of  the  Footwear  In- 
dustry Emergency  Committee  on  Trade 
PpUcy,  and  Mark  Richardson,  president 
of  the  American  Footwear  Industries  As- 
Mciation,  testified  recenUy  before  the 
Rnance  Committee  on  HJl.  10710,  the 
Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973.  Their  testi- 
mony cogently  outlined  many  of  the 
problems  facing  the  American  shoe  in- 
dustry today. 

They  painted  a  picture  of  an  industry 
already  crippled  by  an  increasing  flood 
or  imports,  but  unable  to  obtain  relief 


through  existing  laws  and  procedures. 
Five  years  ago,  net  imports — imports  less 
exports — of  nonrubber  footwear  totaled 
175  million  pairs  valued  at  $330  million. 
In  1970,  net  imports  totaled  240  million 
pairs  valued  at  $560  miUion.  And  by  1973, 
net  imports  had  increased  to  316  million 
pairs  valued  at  close  to  $1  billion. 

If  this  situation  continues,  this  country 
will  surely  some  day  lose  its  shoe  indus- 
try. Each  year,  executives  of  the  shoe 
industry  come  to  Washington  and  tell 
the  executive  that  "no  major  industry 
in  this  country  is  suffering  from  import 
penetration  of  the  magnitude  endured 
by  the  nonrubber  footwear  industry." 
Each  year,  the  executive  listens  politely, 
suggests  they  will  help,  and  in  fact,  does 
nothing. 

The  only  results  of  Government  help 
the  shoe  industry  is  able  to  see  are  the 
closing  of  plEints;  the  burgeoning  loss  of 
jobs;  the  reduction  of  profits,  now 
among  the  lowest  for  any  major  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  at  1.9  percent 
of  total  sales;  and  the  loss  to  the  United 
States  of  roughly  $1  billion  in  balance  of 
payments  terms. 

In  other  countries — ^Brazil,  Argentina, 
Korea,  Spain,  to  name  only  a  few — Gov- 
ernment help  to  the  shoe  industry  takes 
the  form  of  subsidies,  rather  than  in- 
activity. To  try  to  remedy  this  situation 
in  1969,  I  introduced  the  Orderly  Mar- 
keting Act  for  Shoes,  designed  to  allow 
shoe  manufacturers  to  gain  their  fair 
share  of  the  U.S.  market.  Last  year,  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  control  the  export 
of  cattle  hides.  And  most  recenUy,  I  ap- 
pealed to  the  President  to  seek  an  inter- 
national agreement  which  would  set  up 
procedures  for  the  international  surveil- 
lance of  shoes  and  leather  products  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  that  recently  became  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  textile  and  ap- 
parel trade. 

All  I  have  received  from  the  adminis- 
tration are  assurances  that  these  meas- 
ures will  get  "prompt  attention"  or  are 
"under  consideration."  But  an  Industry 
which  has  already  suffered  severe  in- 
jury from  import  competition— while 
other  industries  enjoy  the  ear  and  the 
aid  of  the  administration — needs  more 
than  promises.  If  the  Executive  will  not 
act  to  help  this  Industry,  then  Congress 
must. 

Mr.  President,  as  evidence  of  the  In- 
dustry's critical  need,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  excerpts  from  Mr.  Lock- 
ridge's  testimony  on  the  Trade  Reform 
Act  of  1973  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimont  or  Robert  S.  Lockridck 
Our  association  represents  the  manufac- 
turers  of  96%  of  the  leather  and  vinyl  foot- 
wear produced  In  the  United  States  and 
through  our  associate  members,  about  86% 
of  all  the  suppliers  to  the  footwear  industry 
There  are  approximately  600  companies  with" 
about  800  plants  In  our  Industry— numbers 
which  have  been  declining  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years— located  In  40  states.  The  Industry 
now  employs  about  200,000  workeiB  directly 
In  Its  manufacturing  operations — again  a 
number  which  has  Iseen  decUnlng  over  the 
last  several  years.  There  are  about  100,000 
WOTkers  In  aUled  supporting  Industries    A 


great  many  of  our  plants  are  located  In  the 
smaller  communities  of  our  country  where 
the  shoe  manufacturer  often  is  the  major  or 
sole  employer. 

The  message  we  bring  before  the  Commit- 
tee today  is  a  simple  one.  It  Is  the  same  that 
we  brought  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  The  American  footwear  industry 
is  suffering  drastic  injury  because  of  continu- 
ing disruptive  imports  which  have  caused 
reduced  production,  the  closing  of  plants, 
loss  of  Jobs,  and  approximately  a  $1  billioa 
net  trade  deficit  for  the  United  States.  In 
every  category  through  which  the  health  of 
a  particular  industry  is  measured,  an  exami- 
nation of  the  facts  reveals  a  story  that  is 
tragic  to  an  important  Industry  such  as  ours 
and  revealing  as  to  the  failure  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  act  within  its  professed  trade 
policy  and  in  keeping  with  existing  laws.  Im- 
ports are  eroding  otu-  ability  to  continue  as 
a  viable  industry.  The  remedy  we  seek  lies 
in  action  by  Congress,  and  now  specifically  by 
the  Senate,  because  the  Executive  Branch 
has  not  provided  our  industry  with  war- 
ranted and  needed  import  relief  through 
mechanisms  already  at  its  disposal  despite 
the  serious  injiu-y  caused  by  disruptive 
imports. 

chbrent  situation 
Import  Penetration  Is  Growing.  In  1960, 
the  Import  penetration  ratio  for  nonrubber 
footwear  was  less  than  6°^.  As  early  as  1960 
our  association  pointed  out  the  trend  of  im- 
ports. By  1968,  when  we  first  appeared  be- 
fore Congress  asking  for  relief  from  imports 
It  had  reached  22'7c:  in  1970  when  a  trade  bill 
was  again  considered  by  Congress  it  had 
risen  to  30%.  And  in  1973,  when  Congress 
began  Its  consideration  of  HJl.  10710,  Im- 
port penetration  of  the  domestic  market  had 
risen  to  40%.  Unfortunately  our  analyses  had 
proven  correct  again.  The  import  penetration 
for  women's  and  misses'  nonrubber  footwear, 
which  accounts  for  better  than  half  of  our 
total  production,  was  51%  of  the  total  mar- 
ket last  year. 

No  other  major  Industry  in  the  VS.  suf- 
fers from  an  import  penetration  of  this  mag- 
nitude. The  effects  on  the  economy  in  gen- 
eral and  on  the  nonrubber  footwear  Industry 
in  partlciUar  of  this  massive  degree  of  im- 
port penetration  are  devastating. 

Trade  Balance  Is  Deteriorating.  VThether  or 
not  one  Is  concerned  about  the  stete  of 
health  of  our  Industry,  one  should  certainly 
be  concerned  over  the  effect  of  burgeoning 
Imports  on  the  nation's  balance  of  payments 
Five  years  ago  net  imports  (imports  less  ex- 
ports) of  nonrubber  footwear  totaled  175 
million  pairs  valued  at  »330  mlUlon. 

When  we  appeared  before  Congress  last 
in  1970,  net  imports  totaled  240  million  pairs 
valued  at  weo  miUlon.  By  1973,  net  Imports 
had  Jumped  to  316  mUllon  pairs  valued  at 
Just  imder  $1  billion. 

Last  year's  experience  represented  an  un- 
broken continuation  of  higher  and  higher 
Imports.  The  Import  growth  in  1973  over  1972 
was  8.4%  in  terms  of  pairs  and  16.9%  in 
terms  of  value.  At  the  same  time  the  other 
two  domestic  Industries  with  massive  Import 
penetration— iron  and  steel  and  textiles  and 
apparel— enjoyed  a  noticeable  reduction  In 
Imports  last  year  over  1972. 

AU  Industry  Indicators  Are  Down  TTie  ef- 
fects of  Imports  of  this  magnitude  upon  our 
Industry  cannot  be  disregarded  in  any  con- 
sideration of  trade  legislation. 
Production  is  down; 
Employment  is  down; 
Number  of  plants  Is  down;  and 
Profits  are  down. 

The  only  thing  that  Is  up  In  the  industry 
Is  Its  problems.  Imports  have  cost  our  workers 
over  43.000  Jobs  since  I960,  and  total  direct 
employment  has  now  dipped  below  200,000. 
In  1973,  we  lost  an  additional  8%  of  our 
work  force.  WhUe  aU  manufacturing  has  en- 
Joyed  a  better  than  10%  gain  In  employment 
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■lno»  1900,  employment  In  the  domestic  foot- 
wear UMlUBtiT  has  dropped  by  more  than 
1S%.  Wumr  jobs  mean  fewer  plants.  Data 
recently  rrieaaed  by  the  UjS.  Department  of 
Commerce  reveal  that  the  number  ot  non- 
robber  footwear  manufacturers  dropped  86% 
between  1067  and  1973— from  799  to  625.  The 
number  of  plants  alao  fell  aharply  from  1,083 
to  818  during  thla  period. 

As  a  result,  domestic  production  in  1973 
fell  to  488  milUon  pain,  the  lowest  level  of 
domestic  production  in  more  than  20  years, 
and  7%  below  the  1972  level,  and  150  mUllon 
pain  below  production  only  five  yean  earlier. 

I  alao  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Committee 
at  this  time  that  the  nonrubber  footwear 
Industry  shares  the  "distinction"  with  the 
apparel  Industry  of  having  the  lowest  profit 
per  dollar  of  aalas  at  any  major  manufactur- 
ing industries  In  the  UJB. 

CAXTMxa  or  giaoiiu  xhpobt  penztkation 

There  are  baslcaUy  three  main  reasons 
why  In^Mrts  account  for  an  mcreasingly 
high  percentage  of  doni«8tic  consumption 
each  year.  They  are  (1)  the  substantially 
lower  wages  paid  workers  in  the  footwear 
ladustries  of  exporting  countries;  (2)  high 
tariff  levels  and  other  import  restrictions 
maintained  by  many  importing  countries; 
and  (3)  subsidies  extended  by  many  foreig^n 
governments  to  assist  their  footwear  in- 
dustries In  exporting. 

Labor  Costs  Are  Substantially  Lower 
Abroad.  Most  foreign  tnanufacturen  pay 
wage  rataa  that  would  bs  Illegal  In  the  United 
Statea,  generally  leas  than  60%  at  the  V£. 
wage  level,  lliere  are  few  prohlbitlona  on 
Child  tabor  abroad.  There  are  even  fewer 
eonoems  for  environ  mental  or  occupational 
baalth  and  safety  standards.  In  an  Industry 
as  highly  labor  intensive  as  ours,  where  labor 
Input  represents  20-45%  of  manufacturing 
oast,  these  lower  labor  costs  oveneee  more 
than  oliaet  the  hl^ier  productivity  <rf  the 
UB.  industry  compared  with  that  of  ova  for- 
eign conqietltarB.  For  1972,  estimated  average 
hourly  earnings.  Including  flrlnge  benefits, 
were  as  follows  : 

milted  SUtes $8.22 

Italy 1.82 

Ji^ian 1.33 

Argentina .76 

Spam .e2 

BraaU __ .42 

Tatwaa   (1971) .21 

Ottaar  Markets  Bestrtet  Imports  To  Our 
Datrlmeat.  Other  Imparting  countries  do  not 
permit  imports  as  fretiy  as  does  the  United 
States.  Oountrtes  which  are  major  exporters 
to  ua  aia  even  more  restrictive  in  what  they 
wUl  allow  to  be  imported.  The  high  tariff 
and  non-tariff  barrlen  w«*t«*«^iTMM<  by  other 
oountrlea  act  to  funnel  toto  the  relattvtiy 
open,  low-tariff  UJB.  market  footwear  that 
would  otberwlBe  go  to  aUum  markets.  The 
Department  of  Commaroe  released  on 
March  16.  1974,  a  surrey  ol  tariff  and  trade 
regulations  of  eelected  oountrles  in  the  field 
of  nonrubber  footwear.  Tba  survey  shows 
that  the  average  UJB.  Import  duty  is  10% 
ad  valorem  on  leather  footwear  and  8%  on 
vinyl  footwear.  On  the  other  hand,  Argen- 
tina. India.  Korea,  and  Turkey  do  not  permit 
footwear  Imports.  Braail  *"*♦"*««"■  Import 
duties  of  70%  to  120%  and  Tatwaa  has 
dutlss  of  60%  to  180%.  Japan  has  an  Import 
duty  ranging  from  27%  to  30%  for  most 
nonrubber  footwear  Imports  and  maintains 
Import  quotas.  The  Coounon  External  Tariff 
of  the  European  Economic  Connn\inity 
ranges  from  7%  to  20%  plus  a  value  added 
tax  that  ranges  from  5.2%  In  the  case  of 
Ireland  to  20%  in  the  case  of  Trance.  Spain 
matntatns  Import  duties  ranging  from  8% 
to  85%  plus  a  compensatcHT  import  tax  of 
10%. 

Many  Ooimtrlsa  Subsldixe  Their  Exports 
To  Ua.  So  devastating  to  our  Industry  are 
the  sudsldles  paid  by  several  foreign  gov- 


ernments to  assist  and  encourage  their  foot- 
wear Industrlee  to  export  to  the  TJ3.  The 
Argentine  Government  provides  cash  relm- 
buraemMits  of  up  to  90%  of  the  f  .o.b.  value  of 
ojqKJrted  aboes,  grants  low-lntereet  loans 
for  up  to  80%  of  the  value  of  exports,  re- 
duces the  taxable  income  of  exporters,  and 
provides  other  tax  incentives.  The  Brazilian 
Oovemment  exempts  producers  of  footwear 
(and  other  industrial  products)  from  various 
indirect  taxes  including  exemption  from 
taxes  on  imports  of  capital  goods  designed 
to  expand  export  capacity,  and  also  provides 
low  interest  credits  for  exporters.  The  Dan- 
ish Government  pays  export  bounties  not 
simply  as  a  credit  against  taxes  but  as  cash 
remissions  for  expwjrt  sales.  In  addition,  the 
Spanish  Government  guarantees  loans  to 
local  manufacturers  equaling  20%  of  the 
export  dollar  value  of  the  preceding  year  at 
Interest  rates  significantly  lower  than  pre- 
vailing commercial  rates  for  similar  purposes. 
Other  countries,  including  Korea  and  some 
of  the  European  Common  Market  countries, 
also  offer  subsidies  to  their  footwear  indus- 
tries. 

The  American  Footwear  Industries  Associ- 
ation is  unfortunately  well  aware  of  the  foot- 
wear subsidization  practices  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments. Our  industry  feels  the  full 
Impact  of  this  unfair  competition  in  the  do- 
nteetle  market.  It  has  filed  two  petitions 
under  the  countervailing  duty  statutes  with 
the  Treasury  Department  documenting  in 
detail  the  practices  of  the  Spanish  Oovem- 
ment (filed  in  February  1978,  14  months  ago) 
and  the  Brazilian  and  Argentine  Govern- 
ments (filed  in  July  1973,  9  months  ago). 
Yet  It  was  only  on  March  8,  1974  that  the 
Treasury  Department  annonnced  that  it  had 
Instituted  an  investigation  on  Brazilian  foot- 
wear, other  than  rubber.  No  action  has  been 
taken  to  date  on  our  petition  with  regard  to 
Spain  or  Argentina.  It  is  assential  that  ac- 
tion be  taken  expeditiously  amd  affirmatively 
In  the  Brazilian  case,  and  that  investigations 
be  Instituted  in  the  Spanlah  and  Argentine 
cases. 

All  of  this  translates  into  the  fact  that, 
with  a  relatively  amaU  duty  today  on  im- 
ports of  footwear,  other  than  rubber,  the  dif- 
ferential between  landed  costs  of  imports 
and  domestic  average  factory  value  is  sig- 
nificant. In  the  case  of  leather  footwear 
from  Italy,  it  would  require  an  additional 
duty  of  31%  to  equalize  domestic  and  im- 
port values.  In  the  case  at  Spain,  the  dif- 
ferential la  25%,  also  for  leather  footwear. 
For  Brazil,  it  is  63%.  For  Argentina,  it  is 
31%.  For  Bomanla.  without  MFN  status,  it 
la  112%.  In  the  case  of  Taiwan,  for  vinyl  foot- 
wear, which  represents  95  %  of  the  total  value 
of  nonrubb^  footwear  shipments  from  Tai- 
wan to  the  United  Statea,  the  differential 
lsSI40%. 

These  differentials  point  up  the  danger  to 
our  industry  of  extending  generalized  tariff 
preferences  to  footwear.  We  are  pleased  that 
the  President  said  in  hla  message  to  the 
Congress  of  April  10,  1973  transmitting  the 
Administration's  trade  proposals  that  it 
would  be  the  "intention  to  exclude  certain 
import-sensitive  products  such  as  .  .  .  foot- 
wear .  .  ."  We  feel  that  if  Congress  should 
accept  the  idea  of  generalized  tariff  prefer- 
ences (Title  V  of  H.B.  10710),  footwear 
should  be  excluded  from  ita  provisions  in  the 
statute  itself. 

We  are  concerned  about  growing  imports 
of  noiuxibber  footwear  from  the  developing 
countries  because  they  are  today  the  fastest 
growing  foreign  sources  of  nonrubber  foot- 
weajr  in  our  market.  Taiwan  has  replaced 
Italy  as  the  leading  supplier  of  footwe«ur, 
other  than  rubber,  to  the  U.S.  market — 112 
»«""""  pain  In  1978,  36%  of  total  nonrubber 
footwear  In^xwts.  Keep  in  mind  Taiwan's 
hourly  wage  rato  is  00.21— >the  UJS.  $3.22,  or 
16  times  as  great. 

BrasU  and  Argentina  are  also  cases  in 
point.  In  1973,  the  VS.  imported  almost  20 
million  pain  of  nonrubber  footwear  from 


Brazil,  an  increase  of  66%  above  the  1972 
level.  Imports  from  Argentina  jumped  from 
less  than  600,000  pain  in  1972  to  almost  4 
million  pairs  a  year  later— .an  Increase  of 
733%.  Greece,  Mexico,  and  Romania  have  all 
registered  similar  impressive  advances.  The 
latter,  despite  the  fact  that  It  does  not  en- 
Joy  MFN  status,  increased  its  exports  to  us 
from  1  million  pain  in  1972  to  2.5  million 
pain  in  1973,  an  increase  of  131%.  We  are 
pleased  that  the  Treasury  Department  finally 
initiated  an  anti -dumping  investigation  on 
welt  work  shoes  from  Romania  on  March  15, 
1974.  The  American  footwear  industry  first 
called  the  Treasury  Department's  attention 
to  the  dumping  of  Romanlaa  work  shoes  in 
1968. 

ADMtrnSTR.\TION   INACTION   ANTI  CONGSESSIONAI. 
BEMEDY 

The  problems  faced  by  ou»  industry  from 
imports  have  been  with  us  for  some  time. 
They  did  not  arise  to  injure  «ur  industry  for 
the  first  time  in  1973  or  in  1974.  What  is  hap- 
pening is  that  unrestrained,  growing  disrup- 
tive imports  are  weakening  our  Industry's  po- 
sition by  what  appean  to  be  a  deUbente 
policy  of  the  Administration  %noring  its  pro- 
fessed trade  policy  and  the  requirements  of 
existing  law  that  action  be  taken  on  a  time- 
ly basis. 

We  have  tried  to  work  through  the  estab- 
lished procedure  of  the  Trade  Exx>anslon  Act 
of  1962,  namely,  the  escape  clause.  We  had 
great  hopes  and  expectation*  when  In  July 
1970,  as  the  Congress  was  considering  trade 
legislation,  President  Nixon  requested  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  launch  an  escape  clause 
investigation  on  nonrubber  footwear.  Six 
months  later  to  the  day  (January  15,  1971), 
the  Tariff  Commission  submitted  to  the  Pres- 
ident its  report  with  an  evenly-divided  deci- 
sion. Even  the  two  Commissioners  who  voted 
in  the  negative  did  so  because  they  did  not 
feel  that  injury  residted  to  major  part  from 
tariff  concessions,  not  because  they  felt  there 
was  no  injury  to  our  industiy  from  Imports. 

It  has  been  over  three  yean  since  that 
Tariff  Commission  reptxt  was  submitted  to 
President  Nixon.  Yet  to  date  the  President 
has  taken  jio  action  In  the  case — either  af- 
firmatively or  negatively.  As  the  Committee 
membera  know,  under  split  Tariff  Commission 
decisions  in  escape  clause  cases,  the  President 
can  join  either  with  the  Commiaaionen'  find- 
ing affirmatively  or  with  those  expressing  a 
negative  Judgment.  The  promise  which  the 
escape  clause  investigation  held  for  our  in- 
dustry has  been  shattered  by  the  failure  of 
the  Admimstration  to  act  on  thla  issue.  We 
have  seen  how  Imports  have  continued  to 
mount  while  Jobs  have  been  lost  and  produc- 
tion has  fallen  since  the  Tariff  Commission's 
report  waa  filed.  That  is  why  we  are  i4>peal- 
Ing  to  the  Congress  for  help.  What  wo  are 
asking  for  is  well  within  the  scope  of  yoiu- 
powen.  ITie  key  question  you  must  face  is 
how  much  import  disruption,  how  much  Im- 
port penetration  of  the  domestic  market,  how 
much  loss  of  capacity  and  Jobs,  how  much 
declining  production,  must  an  industry  en- 
dure before  action  is  taken  to  restrain  im- 
ports. This  question  poees  aerious  concerns 
not  only  for  the  nMirubber  footwear  industry 
but  also  tor  othen  who  may  some  day  be  in 
a  position  similar  to  the  one  We  are  in  today. 

For  these  reasons,  our  industry  supports 
legisUtlon  such  as  that  introduced  by  Repre- 
eentative  Richard  Fulton  in  the  House  (H.R. 
8518).  the  Footwear  Articlea  Inq)ort  Relief 
Trade  Act.  We  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
consider  similar  legislative  langiiage.  This 
realistic  and  reasonable  approach  to  the  Im- 
port problem  faced  by  oiu:  industry  would  use 
calendar  yean  1970  through  1972  as  the  base 
period  for  establishing  import  quotas.  At  the 
same  time,  there  would  be  provlskMi  tor  the 
automatic  suspension  of  such  quotas  If  Inter- 
national agreements  are  entered  Into  to  pro- 
vide for  restralnta  on  export*  to  the  United 
Statee  of  nonrubber  footwear.  The  President 
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would  be  authorized  to  increase  imports 
where  he  finds  that  the  supply  of  such  foot- 
wear is  inadequate  to  meet  domestic  demand 
at  reasonable  prices.  This  approach  also 
would  provide  for  exemption  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  quota  restrictions  when  he  deter- 
mines that  such  exemptions  will  not  disrupt 
the  domestic  market. 

Such  legislation  would  be  fair  to  pro- 
ducers, workers,  and  consumers.  Consumers 
would  be  fully  protected  by  the  authority 
given  to  the  President  to  exempt  nondis- 
ruptlve  Imports  from  quota  controls  and  by 
aUowing  him  to  increase  quotas  if  he  should 
find  that  the  supply  is  inadequate  to  meet 
the  domestic  demand  at  reasonable  prices. 
At  the  same  time,  the  significant  erosion 
of  the  U.S.  market  from  imports  which  has 
been  so  detrimental  to  the  health  of  our 
industry  wo\Ud  be  halted. 

THE  TRADE  REFOBM  ACT  Wn.L  NOT  HELP  US 

In  appealing  to  Congress  for  legislation 
to  help  our  industry — either  as  part  of  the 
trade  bill  or  as  separate  legislation — we 
feel  strongly  that  the  Trade  Reform  Act  will 
not  assist  our  Industry  any  more  than  did 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  We  find  serious 
problems  with  the  Trade  Reform  Act  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

•  •  •  •  • 

CONCLOSION 

The  conclusion  our  industry  has  reached 
is  that  we  cannot  support  the  trade  bill 
currently  before  you.  We  take  this  position 
not  only  because  of  the  serious  weaknesses 
which  we  find  in  the  bill  itself,  but  also 
because,  as  it  now  stands,  the  bill  provides 
no  import  relief  for  the  American  footwear 
industry. 

In  summary,  we  recommend  the  following 
to  you : 

1.  We  must  have  specific  legislation  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  the  footwear  in- 
dustry because  the  record  of  the  Administra- 
tion in  meeting  problems  of  disruptive  im- 
port competition  faced  by  our  Industry  gives 
us  no  confidence  that  now,  or  in  the  future, 
under  the  existing  trade  legislation  or  under 
H.R.  10710,  there  will  be  any  Executive 
Branch  solution  to  this  problem. 

2.  The  trade  bill  before  you  should  be 
modified  in  several  respects. 

Industries  such  as  oun  which  suffer  from 
substential  import  penetration  should  be 
specifically  exempted  from  trade  negotia- 
tions. 

The  escape  clause  should  include  a  trigger 
mechanism  that  would  assure  relief  when 
Imports  reached  certain  levels  of  penetration 
of  the  domestic  market. 

The  facton  which  the  President  must  take 
into  consideration  in  escape  clause  cases  be- 
fore reaching  a  decision  run  counter  to  pro- 
viding relief  and  should  be  deleted. 

In  countervailing  duty  cases,  there  should 
be  a  six -month  limit  as  the  total  time  which 
Treasury  may  take  to  make  a  decision  be- 
ginning with  the  date  of  filing  a  complaint. 

In  anti-d\imping  cases,  American  manu- 
facturera  should  be  given  the  right  to  appear 
in  hearings  without  having  to  show  good 
cause. 

The  provisions  for  a  generalized  system  of 
preference  should  specifically  exempt  indus- 
tries, such  as  ours,  which  are  experiencing 
disruptive  import  competition. 

Effective  action  must  be  taken  now  to  help 
our  industry.  Our  future,  in  part,  is  in  your 
hands.  We  ask  only  for  fair  play  so  that  we 
can  compete  on  a  basis  which  makes  it  eco- 
nomically Justifiable  to  remain  in  business. 


CONVENTIONAL  ARMS  STATISTICS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  on  May  31. 
1972,  the  Senate  adopted  my  amendment 
'eqUUnK  the  Arms  CoDtrol  and  Dis- 
amiament  Agency  (ACDA)  to  make  a 
comprehensive  study  of   the   interna- 


tional trade  in  conventional  arms  and 
to  assess  various  means  of  controlling 
it.  This  study,  which  was  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  last  Augtist,  included 
useful  statistics  on  the  flow  of  conven- 
tional weapons  which  had  not  previously 
been  available.  Two  tables  in  the  appen- 
dix broke  down  by  country  the  value  of 
arms  exports  and  imports  for  each  year 
from  1961  through  1971.  A  third  table 
listed  the  cumulative  value  of  conven- 
tional weapons  supphed  to  each  recipi- 
ent by  each  major  suppUer  for  the  11- 
year  span  of  1961  through  1971. 

Because  these  statistics  are  a  valuable 
source  of  data  to  scholars  and  students 
of  arms  control,  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  as  the  result  of  an  exchange 
of  letters  between  Dr.  Fred  C.  Dele,  Di- 
rector of  ACDA,  and  myself,  they  will 
be  updated  and  published  annually.  On 
alternate  years,  these  statistics  will  be 
included  in  the  Agency's  biennial  pub- 
lication. World  MiUtary  Expenditures. 

I  have  also  learned  that  the  ACDA 
Report  on  the  International  Transfer  of 
Conventional  Arms  will  be  available  be- 
ginning tomorrow  as  a  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  print.  The  com- 
mittee print  also  includes  an  analysis  of 
the  report  prepared  at  my  request  by  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Gellner,  Senior  Specialist  in 
International  Relations,  Division  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  Congressional  Research 
Service.  It  is  a  reflection  of  our  unique 
democracy  that  we  publish  in  one 
volume  a  study  prepared  by  one  branch 
of  the  Government  along  with  an  analy- 
sis prepared  by  a  second  branch. 

I  want  to  commend  Chairman  Thomas 
E.  Morgan  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  the  valuable  public  services 
his  committee  is  performing  in  making 
this  report  more  broadly  available  to 
Americans  and  to  foreign  governments 
as  well.  I  hope  this  effort  on  the  part  of 
Chairman  Morgan  will  be  instrumental 
in  bringing  more  attention  to  the  mas- 
sive transfer  of  conventional  arms,  its 
impact  on  world  peace  and  stability,  and 
its  possible  limitation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  considers  the  Re- 
port on  the  International  Transfer  of 
Conventional  Arms  an  important  ad- 
jimct  to  the  study  of  ACDA  being  ini- 
tiated by  Congressmsm  Clement  J.  Zab- 
LOCKi.  I  want  to  thank  both  my  former 
collesigues  on  the  committee  for  their 
interest  in  the  report. 

A  soimd  U.S.  arms  control  policy  re- 
quires careful  analysis  and  initiatives 
in  both  the  areas  of  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol and  conventional  arms  control.  After 
a  great  deal  of  effort  a  beginning  has 
been  made  during  the  past  few  years  in 
controlling  the  testing,  emplacement, 
and  numbers  of  nuclear  weapons,  and. 
hopefully,  this  beginning  will  be  ex- 
panded uix)n  in  the  future.  At  the  same 
time,  a  beginning  must  still  be  made 
in  terms  of  conventdooal  armaments. 
Our  Government  has.  from  time  to  time, 
proposed  discussions  of  conventional 
arms  limitations,  but  we  have  not  yet 
presented  any  specific  proposal.  It  is  my 
hope  that  on  the  basis  of  the  ACDA 
study  already  completed,  we  can  begin  to 
approach  other  countries  in  search  of 


a  conceptual  basis  for  conventional  arms 
limitations. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind,  of 
course,  that  arms  control  is  something 
the  United  States  cannot  do  all  by  itself. 
Effective,  genuine  arms  limitations  re- 
quire mutual,  multilateral  restraints.  As 
a  great  power  and  as  a  peace-loving  peo- 
ple, we  do  have  the  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide leadership.  We  may  not  succeed  in 
getting  the  kinds  of  agreements  we  want, 
but  we  should  make  the  effort  to  try. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  exchange  of  letters  between 
Dr.  Ikle  and  myself  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Makcr  1,  1974. 
Dr.  C.  Fred  Ikxe, 

Director,    Arms    Control    and    DUarmament 
Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Iki.e:  As  you  will  recall,  the  Re- 
F>ort  on  the  International  Transfer  of  Con- 
ventional Arms  Included  previously  unavail- 
able statistics  on  the  value  of  arms  exports 
and  imports  by  countries  and  regions.  These 
statistics  are  found  on  pages  A-3  through 
A-15  of  the  Report. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  such 
statistics  are  an  important  date  source  for 
private  scholars  and  individuals  engaged  In 
research  on  the  arms  trade  and  means  of 
controlling  it. 

In  view  of  their  value,  I  wonder  whether 
it  would  be  feasible  for  ACDA  to  continue  to 
update  and  publish  these  statistics  on  an 
annual  basis,  perhaps  as  part  of  ACDA's  pub- 
lication entitled  World  Military  Expenditures. 

With  highest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  V.  Roth,  Jr., 

V.S.  Senate. 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and 

Disarmament  Agenct, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  22,  1974. 
Hon.  William  V.  Roth,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Roth:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  1  urging  the  annual  publica- 
tion of  certeln  arms  export/import  statis- 
tics. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  we 
plan  to  publish  arms  trade  value  data  an- 
nually. In  alternate  years  the  arms  trade  data 
woxild  be  published  as  a  part  of  World  Mili- 
tary Expenditures  (WME),  which  is  now  be- 
ing Issued  biennially.  The  next  edition  is 
scheduled  for  publication  in  July  1974.  We 
anticipate  that  sufficient  date  will  become 
avaUable  within  the  next  two  months  to 
enable  us  to  update  and  include  in  the  next 
edition  of  WME  certeln  tebles  on  the  value 
of  the  arms  trade  as  published  an  pages  A-3 
through  A-14  of  The  International  Transfer 
of  ConventioTutl  Arms. 

Your  Interest  in  ACDA  is  always  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely, 

Fbed  C.  Ikle. 


CONDITION  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
constantly  bombarded  with  important 
issues  here  in  the  Congress;  new  crises 
and  new  problems  arise  every  week 
which  require  our  attention  and  very 
often,  our  action.  But  it  Is  very  Important 
that  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  continuing 
events.  For  several  years  now,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
hindering  the  attempts  of  many  thou- 
sands of  Jews  in  that  country  to  emi- 
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grate  to  Israel,  nils  right  to  emigrate 
to  their  religious  homeland,  of  which 
they  are  citizens,  is  a  fundamental  facet 
of  human  freedom. 

I  and  many  Senators  and  public- 
^irited  citizens  In  the  United  States 
have  been  working  steadily  to  persuade 
the  Soviet  Government  to  rdax  its  emi- 
gration policies.  These  pressures  have 
been  partially  successful.  After  great  out- 
cries in  this  country  and  around  the 
world,  the  Soviet  Government  rescinded 
its  "education  taz"  which  required  pay- 
ment of  exorbitant  fees  for  exit  visas 
for  Jews — or  others — who  had  received 
higher  education.  By  all  accounts,  the 
continuation  of  interest,  public  comment, 
and  public  outrage  are  effective  weapons 
in  maintaining  the  flow  of  emigrants  at 
as  high  a  level  as  possible. 

However,  the  task  is  still  far  from 
over.  Many  Jews  are  refused  exit  visas. 
Also  serious  is  the  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Government  toward  people  who  even 
have  the  courage  to  apply  for  exit  visas. 
llMfie  brave  people  are  usually  fired  from 
their  Jobs,  denied  the  right  to  make  a 
living,  or  utilize  their  training.  Harass- 
ment goes  on  in  other  ways:  communi- 
cations with  the  West  are  cut  off  from 
time  to  time,  young  men  are  drafted  into 
the  Army,  and  arbitrary  and  capricious 
administrative  rules  are  imi>osed.  and 
then  br^en  in  a  fashion  which  keeps 
these  people  in  constant  suspense  and 
torment,  never  knowing  when  their  ap- 
plication might  be  approved.  This  proc- 
ess goes  on  for  months  and  years. 

I  am  speaking  out  now  because  this 
harassment  goes  on  imabated  today.  I 
wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  just  a 
few  cases,  a  few  evidences  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  t^timni^y  from  Russian  Jews 
themselTet  about  what  they  are  suffering. 
Tbex  fragments  of  information,  and  the 
■mxsr^  of  the  people  themselves,  are  a 
poignant,  meaningful  reflection  of  the 
courage  which  these  people  have,  and  the 
brutality  of  a  system  which  seeks  to  pre- 
vent them  from  moving. 

The  first  testimony  comes  from  the 
liner  family  in  Moscow.  Bronislav  and 
ICarlna  Liner,  and  two  young  children, 
applied  for  an  exit  visa  last  fall,  and 
were   refused   in   February.   They    are 
prominent  metalliuglsts,  each  holding  a 
doctorate,  and  were  employed  by  scien- 
tific institutea  in  Moscow.  They  were  im- 
mediately fired  from  their  Jobs  when 
they  applied  for  an  exit  visa.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  they 
wrote  to  friends  in  the  Uhited  States: 
We  have  got  rather  sad  news.  On  8.2.1974 
Soviet   authorltlea   denied   our  request  for 
visa  to  Israel.  We  were  told  tliat  our  leaving 
U8SB  Is  'Inexpedient  for  state  security  rea- 
aons'.  TTie  ofDclal  refused  to  answer  when 
fbey  would  give  to  us  the  permission  for 
leaving  for  Israel  and  be  refused  to  ezpUln 
what  he  meant  speaking  about  'state  se- 
eurtty*.  If  ha  hinted  at  state  secrets,  then 
we  dont  know  any  aeerets.  We  [have]  both 
worked  on  metaUuigy  and  any  expert  can 
confirm  that  tbexe  Is  no  and  cannot  be  any 
state  secrets  In  metaUurgy.  The  Institutes 
where  we  worked  at  is  not  secret.  We  have  a 
lot  of  adenttet-vMtors  from  XJ8A.  J^wn. 
etc..  at  our  Inatttatea  .  .  .  TlMrafOre,  our 
laboratonea.  aqo^aMnt  and  subjacta  U  tnx 
Inmsngatkins  v*  wtf  known.  AU  raaults 
al  oux  works  wen  pubUsbad.  Moreover,  a 
number  of  amployaes  of  our  Znstttutaa  bad 
got  pennlaakm  to  go  to  Israd  .  .  . 


Our  situation  became  more  difficult  since 
we  were  forced  to  leave  out  service  because 
at  our  desire  to  leave  for  Israel,  and  we 
eannot  yet  get  another  work.  Nevertheless 
our  qplrit  Is  high  and  believe  that  our 
dream.  wUI  come  true  and  we  wUl  get  to 
Israel. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
a  terribly  moving  letter  from  losef  Soi- 
fer,  a  child  in  a  family  of  five  which  is 
seeking  to  emigrate  from  Novosibirsk,  in 
Siberia.  This  letter  was  also  addressed 
to  friends  in  California  who  have  been 
corresponding      regularlr      with      the 

Soifers: 

MoVKMBEK  29,  1973. 

We  have  received  your  letter  of  Nov.  14, 
1973  and  we  are  very  grateful  to  you  for 
warmth  and  support.  It  Is  very  pleasant  to 
us  to  feel  your  care  and  solidarity  which 
are  not  afraid  of  the  tremendous  distance 
that  divides  us.  We  assure  you  that  your 
energy  and  our  courage  will  not  be  broken 
by  any  difficulties. 

We  are  not  heros.  We  are  Just  everyday 
Jews.  But  because  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
Jews,  we  want  to  live  arnong  our  people, 
In  our  country.  In  our  dear  Israel.  Nothing 
can  break  us  or  change  our  wishes.  We  be- 
Ueve  that  our  desire  will  soon  be  fulfilled. 
We  foUow  aU  the  events  ttiat  are  happen- 
ing in  the  world.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
our  soiu-ces  of  Information  are  very  scarce, 
it  is  still  quite  clear  what  the  situation  is. 

We  are  happy  that  the  United  States  does 
not  refuse  the  support  for  Israel  and  does 
net  leave  It  (Israel)  alone.  We  also  hope  that 
your  government  wlU  be  able  to  create  a 
state  of  Peace  in  the  Mlddile  East. 

Our  hope  that  Israel  sbould  live  peace- 
fully and  quietly,  Is  Just  as  great  as  our 
desire  to  leave  for  Israel.  It's  very  painful 
for  us  to  hear  about  the  losses  that  were 
suffered  by  Israel  during  tbe  war,  but  It  is 
even  more  painful  becaus*  we  are  helpless 
In  helping  from  here.  All  cur  thoughts  are 
about  Peace  and  about  the  possibility  for 
leaving  for  Israel. 

Our  family  consists  of  5  people.  The  father 
Moisbe,  engineer  (electrical  engineer); 
Mother  Nina,  a  teacher  of  physics  who  at 
the  present  time  works  as  an  engineer  in  a 
construction  bureau  of  fire  preventative 
automatic  machinery;  da\|ghter  Anna  15  Vi 
yrs.  old  is  going  to  school;  son  Alexander  9 
years  old  Is  also  going  to  school  and  I  my- 
self, Joseph,  23  years  old,  engineer  in  the 
field  of  energy  or  energy-producing  ma- 
chinery. 

How  do  we  live? 

Try  and  picture  people  at  a  Railroad  sta- 
tion waiting  for  the  arrival  of  a  train  which 
must  arrive,  but  no  one  knows  when  .  .  . 
today,  tomorrow,  maybe  la  a  year.  But  this 
is  the  only  train  and  one  «annot  be  late  for 
It.  Such  U  our  life.  We're  awaiting  our  train 
and  we  believe  that  soon  it  will  take  us  to 
our  own  Israel. 

We  wish  yoiu:  famUy  and  yourself  person- 
ally good  health;  the  fulfillment  of  all  your 
wishes.  Please  write  us.  We  await  your  let- 
ters with  impatience. 
Shalom. 

We  congratulate  you  and  your  family  with 
the  nearlng  Holiday  of  CbanuktOi.  We  hope 
that  you  will  greet  It  well  and  happy. 

losir  (Joseph)  . 

Mr.  President,  the  family  of  Boris 
Rubinstein  lives  in  Leningrad.  As  with 
so  many  others,  he  has  lost  his  Job, 
been  ostracized  from  the  community,  and 
continues  to  be  subject  to  harassment  for 
over  a  year.  Last  f aJl.  a  group  from  Tem- 
ple Beth  Shalom  in  Lob  Angeles  spoke 
with  Boris  Rubinstein  o^r  the  tel^htHie, 
wldch  followed  extensive  correspondence 
from  members  of  the  congregation  to  his 
family.  I  cannot  rcprlnij  the  entire  tran- 


script, but  a  few  words  from  Boris  Rub- 
instein epitomize  his  situat;ion,  and  his 
great  reliance  on  the  help  of  Americans 
in  achieving  an  exit  visa: 

My  situation  Is  quite  bad  fcnd  uncertain. 
I  don't  know  anything.  What  oan  I  do,  and  so 
I  must  wait.  Do  you  understaad?  I  am  wait- 
ing, for  one  year  and  a  half  I  am  waiting.  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  my  situation  is  bad  and 
uncertain  and  difficult.  .  .  . 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  you  are  our  one 
and  only  hope  .  .  . 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  am  grateful  very 
much  to  you  for  your  help  and  for  yo\ir  kind- 
ness and  your  attention  to  my  case. 

I  want  to  ask  you  to  continue  your  efforts 
In  behalf  of  my  family.  It  la  gratifying  for 
me  to  have  your  support  .  .  . 

I  am  sure  you  know  the  best  way  to  help. 
I  hope  that  you  know  some  way  for  help 
for  me  and  my  famUy  so  wc  can  get  exit 
visas.  It  seems  to  me  that  K  is  Important 
to  write  letters  to  Soviet  authorities  and 
ask  them  to  give  the  exit  visas  .  .  . 

Last,  I  want  to  report  on  the  case  of 
Dr.  Alexander  Luntz,  a  scientist  in  Mos- 
cow with  whom  I  spoke  on  the  telephone 
last  January.  For  a  time  hi»  communica- 
tions were  cut  off,  during  the  hunger 
strike  led  by  David  Azbel.  Be  still  has  no 
exit  visa  for  himself  and  his  family. 
Friends  who  have  spoken  with  him  since 
my  last  conversation  tell  me  that  condi- 
tions in  Moscow  are  deteriorating  for  the 
Jewish  people  who  want  to  emigrate. 
The  number  of  exit  visas  is  declining, 
and  the  newspapers  falsely  report  that 
the  number  of  applications  for  visas  is 
declining.  Bureaucratic  roadblocks  are 
thrown  in  the  way  of  applicants  con- 
stantly. Dr.  Luntz  reports  that  the  au- 
thorities require  tiiat  appUcants  produce 
an  invitation  from  family  members  al- 
ready living  in  Israel  for  the  Soviet  Jews 
to  Join  them  there.  Appar^tly,  such  let- 
ters of  invitation  are  routinely  confis- 
cated, especially  for  the  younger  men 
and  women.  The  younger  people  who 
apply  to  emigrate  are  also  bemg  drafted 
into  the  armed  forces  at  a  higher  rate. 

Mr.  President,  I  need  not  say  that  the 
future  of  world  peace  depends  on  coop- 
eration and  consultation  between  our 
Nation  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  process 
of  detente  is  helpful  to  both  sides.  But 
I  believe  there  cannot  be  H  truly  lasting 
friendship  between  our  nations  until 
there  is  some  recognition  by  the  Soviet 
Government  that  freedom  is  indivisible, 
it  applies  to  all  people  in  every  coimtry. 
So  long  as  basic  freedoms  are  being  de- 
nied in  the  Soviet  Union,  there  will  be  a 
psychological  barrier  to  our  relations.  I 
hope  the  eloquent  testiiaony  of  these 
people  from  within  the  Soviet  Union  will 
strengthen  and  propel  the  efforts  of 
Americans  and  of  our  Government  to 
seek  accommodation  on  ttie  emigration 
issue  with  the  Soviet  Government. 


GETTING  THE  CONSUMER  FAIRER 
TREATMENT 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  long-neglected  areas  of  substaaitial 
importance  to  the  consumes  of  America 
is  that  relating  to  legal  representation 
<rf  their  interests  In  amtnoverslcs  which 
cannot  be  resolved  infonhaUy.  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  In  the  greiit  majority  of 
dlQNites  »x\sta\g  out  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  retail  consumer  transac- 
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tlons  every  year  in  this  coimtry,  a  resolu- 
ticm  is  obtained  by  utilizing  business- 
sp<Misored  mechanisms  rather  than  ad- 
versary procedures.  As  I  have  frequent- 
ly stated  during  our  long  years  of  debate 
on  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  bin. 
consumer  satisfaction  must  be  a  funda- 
mental element  in  any  sound  business 
strategy. 

In  cases  where  such  resolution  is  not 
possible,  new  attention  must  be  given  to 
instituting  new  mechanisms  and  improv- 
ing old  ones,  including  arbitration,  small 
claims  courts,  and  class  actions.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Consumers  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Representation  of  Citizen  In- 
terests of  the  Judiciary  Committee  have 
been  holding  hearings  on  S.  2928  which 
deals  with  this  important  subject. 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to  testi- 
fy before  these  subcommittees  on  the 
bill  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers to  a  remarkably  successful  small 
claims  project  about  which  we  in  New 
York  are  most  proud:  the  Harlem  Small 
Claims  Court.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
testimony  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
same  subject  of  helping  New  York's  con- 
sumers with  their  legal  problems,  I  wish 
also  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  most  interesting  report  by 
the  Bar  Association  of  the  City  of  New 
York's  Committee  on  Consumer  Affairs. 
The  report  considers  several  of  these 
Issues  and  discusses  a  very  creative  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  New  York  Consumer 
Law  Center  which  would  conduct  the 
defense  of  consumers  sued  In  the  civil 
court  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Exhibit  1 
CoMMrrTEr  Report:  A  New  York  Consumer 

Law  Center 

(By   the    Special    Committee    on    Consumer 

Affairs) 

INTRODUCTION 

Late  one  afternoon,  in  the  Howard  Beach 
area  of  Queens,  a  mother  quiets  her  children, 
answers  the  door,  and  greets  her  caUer,  a 
girl  In  her  twenties  who  is  taking  a  survey 
of  attitudes  toward  early  childhood  educa- 
tion. The  girl  asks  to  enter  ao  that  she 
may  use  a  table:  the  mother  agrees.  Though 
the  questions  are  couched  simply — "Are  you 
familiar  with  the  new  math  and  the  pyra- 
mid method?" — the  mother  is  unable  to  an- 
swer some  of  them  and  begins  to  feel  un- 
comfortable. Then  the  girl  asks.  "Are  you 
familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Yo\mg  Mothers 
Club?"  Of  course,  her  hoetess  is  not. 

The  girl  describes  the  club,  which  she  says 
was  formed  by  a  group  of  mothers  Interested 
In  improving  their  children's  education.  "As 
you  know,  powr  people  have  Head  Start  to 
give  them  an  educational  advantage,  and 
the  rich  have  private  schools,  but  the  mid- 
dle-class mother  felt  left  out  and  wanted  to 
have  a  program  that  would  provide  her 
children  with  th»  same  opportunities  that 
other  ehlldnn  were  receiving."  The  club 
offers  Its  "members"  a  wide  variety  of  serv- 


ices, such  as  the  right,  for  ten  years,  to 
pose  questions  to  an  "Information  service," 
and  the  right  to  buy  certain  books  at  a  dis- 
count. Members  also  receive  a  "premium 
inducement" — two  sets  of  children's  refer- 
ence books.  The  cost  Is  only  89  cents  per 
week;  the  girl  neglects  to  mention  the  num- 
ber of  weeks  that  the  mother  wlU  have  to 
pay. 

The  mother  hesitates.  The  girl  seems 
shocked.  "Aren't  you  strong  enough  as  a 
mother  to  put  away  eighty-nine  cents  a  week 
for  your  child's  education?"  The  mother 
agrees  to  join. 

When  the  books  are  delivered  a  few  days 
later,  the  mother  discovers  that  she  has 
signed  an  instalment  contract  obligating  her 
to  pay  a  total  of  $264.00.  Investigation  wlU 
reveal  that  the  girl  had  been  employed  by 
a  commercial  enterprise  that  was  not  a 
"club"  and  never  had  been,  that  the  "sur- 
vey" was  merely  a  ruse  to  get  in  the  door, 
and  that  the  services  and  materials  which 
the  mother  woiUd  receive  cost  the  company 
only  $38.00. » 

If  the  outraged  mother  refuses  to  pay  any 
portion  of  the  $264.00,  or  attempts  to  rescind 
the  contract  entirely,  she  wUl  usually  be 
threatened  with  suit  and  then  actually  sued 
In  the  Civil  Court  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
where  more  than  200,000  consumer  collec- 
tion suits  are  instituted  annually.  Although 
the  mother  has  a  perfectly  valid  defense — 
fraud — to  such  a  suit,  the  odds  are  over- 
whelming that  she  will  never  appear  in  the 
action  and  that  if  she  still  refuses  payment, 
any  salary  she  may  be  earning  will  be  gar- 
nished to  satisfy  the  Judgment. 

THE  NEED  FOR  SERVICE 

The  mother  In  this  Incident  Is  not  alone. 
A  recent  and  exhaustive  study  of  defendants 
in  such  actions — Prof.  David  Capovltz' 
DehtoTs  in  Default " — estimates  that  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  New  York  City  consum- 
ers possess  defenses  to  collection  actions 
which  they  never  assert  because  they  do  not 
appear  In  court.  Thus,  Caplovltz  found.  In 
consumer  credit  cases  In  New  York,  the  rate 
of  default  Judgments  In  favor  of  plaintiffs 
exceeds  92  % .  In  those  few  cases  In  which  de- 
fendants do  appear,  the  dispute  Is  almost  al- 
ways compromised  rather  than  tried  (of  324 
New  York  cases  analyzed  by  Caplovltz,  none 
resvUted  in  trials).  Judgments,  whether  by 
default  or  otherwise,  are  frequently  followed 
by  attachment  or  wage  garnishment,  by 
severe  injury  to  a  famUy's  credit  rating,  and, 
in  many  cases,  by  personal  bankruptcy. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  outrage. 
Previous  reports  of  The  Association  have 
called  attention  to  the  widespread  Incidence 
of  "sewer  service"  In  consumer  cases,*  to 
the  need  for  a  simpler  and  more  comprehen- 
sible form  of  summons  and  revised  venue 
standards  In  such  cases,'  and  to  the  alarming 
shortage  of  counsel  for  Individual  consum- 
ers." To  help  remedy  this  situation,  this  C<Mn- 
mlttee  has  proposed  the  creation  of  a  net- 
work of  local  ConsTimer  Courts  throughout 
New  York  and  other  major  cities."  We  have 
also  urged  the  enactment  of  federal  consum- 
er class  action  legislation '  and,  concurrently 
with  the  Issuance  of  this  report,  have  called 
for  similar  legislation  in  New  York  State.» 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  imple- 
menting these  recommendations.  Neverthe- 
less, the  shockingly  high  defaiUt  rate  found 
by  Caplovltz  makes  plain  that  New  York  City 
Is  still  experiencing  a  majM*  breakdovirn  in 
due  process  of  law  in  the  consiuner  field. 

In  our  judgment,  the  single  most  impor- 
tant reason  for  thit  XfreakOoum  is  the  nearly 
total  unavailability  of  countel  either  for  tfie 
defense  of  consumer  credit  clalmt  or  for 
the  assertion  of  cortaumer  grievances  in  this 
City. 

Most  coUectlon  cases  Involve  less  than  five 
hundred  doUars — a  large  amount  of  money 
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to  the  defendants,  but  not  much  In  relation 
to  the  value  of  the  amount  of  professional 
time  that  litigation  requires.  Most  attorneys 
would  charge  between  fifty  and  two  hundred 
doUars  merely  to  open  a  file,  and  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  contested  litigation  involving  less 
than  ten  hours  of  a  lawj-er's  time — at  a  cost 
of  between  three  hundred  and  a  thousand 
dollars.  Defendants  must  Instead  rely  on  a 
few  specialized  services  for  counsel  and  as- 
sistance In  the  lawsuit.  Unfortunately,  these 
services  are  unable  to  help  a  significant  pro- 
portion of  either  poor  customers  or  those 
whose  Income  places  them  above  the  poverty 
line. 

E,KISnNC   SERVICrS   FOR   THE   POOR 

Two  Institutions— The  Legal  Aid  Society 
and  Conununlty  Action  for  Legal  Services- 
are  primarily  responsible  for  assisting  low- 
income  New  Yorkers  with  their  legal  prob- 
lems. But  the  ever-Increasing  public  demand 
for  emergency  legal  services  prevents  these 
services  from  providing  any  but  the  most 
rudimentary  assistance  to  poor  consumers 
in  trouble.  Twelve  years  ago,  the  Harlem 
office  of  Legal  Aid  handled  some  12,000  cases. 
Since  then,  the  increase  In  available  services 
has  sparked  greater  community  awareness  of 
legal  rights  and  a  corresponding  demand  for 
assistance,  so  that,  although  the  efforts  of 
the  office  are  supplemented  by  four  other 
community  legal  service  programs  (MFY 
Legal  Services,  Manhattan  Legal  Services. 
Community  Law  Offices  and  Harlem  Assertion 
of  Rights),  Its  caseload  Is  no  smaller.  The 
great  majority  of  the  cases  Involve  tenants 
faced  with  immediate  eviction  or  welfare 
clients  threatened  with  a  cutoff  of  their 
catastrophic  emergency  that  requires  at- 
torneys to  afford  consumer  litigation 
(which  seemingly  threatens  defendants  with 
only  a  moderate  loss  of  income,  months 
later)  a  lower  priority.  OveraU,  the  number 
of  consumer  cases  handled  by  Legal  Aid  fell 
13 '-^  from  1971  to  1972.  For  similar  reasons, 
Marttle  Thompson,  Chief  Counsel  of  CALS. 
reports  that  none  of  the  CAIS  offices  is  now 
handling  any  substantial  number  of  con- 
sumer cases. 

A  recent  Incident  Illustrates  the  break- 
down of  legal  services  for  poor  consumers. 
Early  In  1972,  this  Committee  proposed  the 
use  of  an  experimental  tear-off  answer  in 
consumer  credit  cases  in  New  Ywk  City  Civil 
Court.  The  Committee  arranged  for  a  group 
of  creditors  to  attach  to  300  randomly  se- 
lected simimonses  a  notice  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  counsel,  without  charge,  to  indigent 
consumers,  together  with  the  address  and 
telephone  number  of  a  local  legal  assistance 
office.  At  the  same  time,  Community  taw 
Offices  agreed  to  assist  the  experiment  by 
furnishing  counsel  to  each  of  the  300  con- 
sumers who  requested  It  in  response  to  such 
notice,  the  text  of  which  had  been  prepared 
by  the  Committee  itself.  Nevertheless,  Civil 
Court  administrative  personnel  were  ap- 
prehensive over  the  experiment,  precisely  be- 
cause of  Its  prospect  for  Increasing  the  rate 
of  court  appearances  by  consumer  defend- 
ants. Assuming  this  success  of  the  experi- 
ment, they  asked,  where  could  consiuners 
find  lawyers  to  represent  them  (either  with 
or  without  fees)  If,  as  the  Committee  pro- 
posed, such  a  notice  were  to  be  attached  to 
all  consiuner  summonses?  The  same  reserva- 
tion was  shared  by  both  Legal  Aid  and  CAU3, 
which  reported  that  they  were  simply  unable 
either  to  Join  in  the  experiment  or  to  furnish 
counsel  to  consumers  generally  If  the  experi- 
ment proved  successful.  The  result,  then,  of 
the  Committee's  proposal  was  simply  to 
highlight  the  alarming  falltire  of  the  Bar  to 
furnish  representation  to  poor  consiuners  lu 
New  York  City. 

SXSVICia  FOR  TRX  HTDDIX  CLASS 

Since  consumers  credit  Is  most  often  ex- 
tended to  families  containing  at  least  one 
wage-earner,  a  large  proportion  of  consumer 
defendants  are  not  Indigent  by  traditional 
standards.  Nevertheless,  it  has  proved  vlr- 
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tuaJly  Is^KKsible  for  moat  such  fsmllies  to 
obtain  counsel  In  even  the  most  routine  con- 
sumer controversies.  The  Bar  Association  Re- 
ferral Services  have  not  proved  adequate, 
while  both  Legal  Aid  and  CALS  operate  un- 
der Income  restrictions  which  all  but  pro- 
hibit their  representation  of  families  earn- 
ing more  than  $7,000  per  year.  Although  pre- 
paid and  group-sponsored  legal  service  plans 
offer  considerable  promise  for  the  future 
(particularly  for  members  of  labor  unions 
and  other  well-established  organizations). 
many  of  the  difficulties  noted  above  will  con- 
tinue to  plague  middle-Income  consumers 
for  many  years  to  come.  As  Attorney  General 
Louis  J.  LefkowltK  has  said,  "the  present,  yet 
sad  reality  Is  that  the  bulk  of  these  individ- 
uals have  no  place  to  turn  for  legal  assist- 
ance at  a  reasonable  cost."  * 

The  need  tor  consumer  representation  Is 
pressing.  The  consequences  of  a  default  Judg- 
ment against  a  consumer  credit  debtor  are 
severe.  Caplovlta  foimd  that  19%  of  em- 
ployees whose  wages  are  garnished  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  a  judgment  lose  their  Jobs;  de- 
spite a  law  forbidding  the  practice,  many  em- 
ployers continue  to  Are  gamlsheed  workers 
m  order  to  avoid  the  bookkeeping  expenses  of 
administering  the  garnishment  order.»  In 
mmxj  cases,  the  Job  loss  results  In  bank- 
ruptcy, dependency  on  welfare,  loss  of  health 
and  disruption  of  a  marriage." 

Purtliermore.  It  Is  utterly  Inconsistent  with 
our  ideals  and  our  notions  of  fair  play  to  tol- 
erate a  system  m  which  the  more  powerful 
party  In  a  type  of  lawsuit  is  routinely  able 
to  employ  counsel,  and  the  weaker,  often 
poorly  educated  party  Is,  in  nearly  every 
case,  cut  off  from  all  professional  assistance. 

TH»  FaOPOaXD  COKSXTMni  LAW  CaHTEK 

In  order  to  aUevUte  such  massive  and 
widespread  injustices  and  Inequities,  we  sug- 
gest the  creation  of  a  New  York  Ck>n8imier 
Law  Center,  the  primary  (but  not  sole)  task 
of  which  could  be  conducting  the  defense 
of  aU  consumers  sued  In  the  Civil  Court  of 
the  City  of  New  York  who  desire  to  use  the 
Center's  SMTlces  and  providing  to  the  private 
bar  teclxnical  assistance  In  the  represenutlon 
o*  thoee  consumers  who  retain  private  coun- 
sel for  Uiat  purpose. 

KOOiroMxis  or  scale 

The  creation  at  such  a  Center  wovild  begin 
to  offer  consumers'  attorneys  some  of  the 
econoanias  of  scale  now  enjoyed  exclusively 
by  adversaries,  as  dramaticaUy  described  by 
Craig  Karpel  in  a  popular  magazine  article 
several  years  ago:  » 

Olietto  merdtants  and  finance  companies 
have  the  complicated  process  of  siting  In 
Civil  Court  down  to  a  science.  [One]  house 
coUection  attorney  f  or  .  .  .  one  of  the  largest 
finance  companies  in  the  New  York  area  has 
its  IBM  8ystem/360  Cranputer  at  his  dis- 
posal. Furniture  stone  on  ISfith  Street  go  to 
(another  attorney,  aU  of  whose |  furniture 
cases  are  idenUcal — aU  he  lias  to  do  is  re- 
mMnber  which  store's  rubber  stamp  to  use 
on  the  paper.  (Stin  another  lawyer]  has  an 
office  SO  by  66  feet  from  which  he  is  .  .  . 
supposed  to  boast  of  a  100  per  cent  default 
judgment  rate.  These  lawyers  use  complaint 
and  judgment  forma  with  aU  the  relevant 
information  printed  on  them — all  they've  got 
to  do  la  fill  in  the  amounts  and  send  them 
over  to  the  court  clerk  to  have  them  filed. 
Trotn  that  point  the  lawyers'  service  biireaus 
they  retain  (there  la  one  that  dares  call  it- 
self Oett-O  Claims  Investigating  Service  .  .  . 
take  ovm.  .  .  .  Then  the  "income  execution" 
forma  go  to  the  marshal  and  the  poor  start 
paying,  more. 

A  lawyer  who  tries  to  defend  a  poor  client 
against  a  ghetto  merobant  or  finance  com- 
pany beaeflU  from  none  of  the  economies 
of  scale  that  ■mng  thousands  ca  people  gen- 
M«tes.  Each  ease  Is  entirely  different,  pro- 
cedurally and  on  the  merlte.  Personal  trips 
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to  court  are  necessary  to  copy  the  papers. 
The  circumstances  of  each  fraudulent  or 
unconscionable  sale  must  be  pieced  together 
through  Investigation.  I>oor  defendants  co- 
operate by  ignorance  and  default.  The  ex- 
ploiters never  cooperate.  Why  should  they? 
You  say  your  client  dldnt  get  a  copy  of  the 
contract  In  question?  You  want  to  take  a 
look  at  It?  Go  before  a  Judge  and  make  a  mo- 
tion for  pre-trial  discovery.  That  should  keep 
you  busy. 

An  office  conducting  the  defense  of  thou- 
sands of  consumer  credit  cases  might  be  able 
to  eliminate  some  of  the  handicaps  Karpel 
describes.  Cases  could  be  analyzed  by  category 
and  by  plaintiff.  Model  pleadings,  motions 
and  Interrogatories  could  be  applied  to  all 
cases  defended  by  the  Center,  and  supplied 
to  all  attorneys  In  the  city  who  represent 
consumers.  Investigative  information  about 
companies'  sales  practices,  useful  In  counting 
defenses,  could  be  used  again  and  again;  at 
present,  each  lawyer  defending  a  case  brought 
by  a  particular  firm  must  perform  his  own 
Investigation,  often  at  a  cost  greater  than  the 
amount  of  dispute.  Briefs  Involving  common 
issues  could  be  reused  by  Center  attorneys 
and  also  distributed  to  the  bar.  Law  students 
and  paraprofessionals  attadhed  to  the  Center 
could  conduct  Intensive  investigations  of 
particular  problem  companies.  Serious  cor- 
Ijorate  offenders,  not  easuy  identified  by  an 
attorney  hsmdling  only  one  case,  could  be 
spotted  by  Center  attorneys,  and  pertinent 
information  about  them  transmitted  to  gov- 
ernment agencies  such  as  the  VS.  Attorney, 
the  Federal  Trade  Comml«ion,  the  District 
Attorneys,  the  Department  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs and  the  State  Attorney  General. 

EXPCBTISE     AS     A     BAKCAINING    POWEB 

We  suggest  that  the  creation  of  a  con- 
sumer law  center  will  not  only  enable  attor- 
neys to  represent  more  consumers,  and  to 
aid  them  more  efficiently,  but  wUl  also  permit 
them  to  provide  consumers  with  more  effec- 
tive representation.  When  large  numbers  of 
consumers  are  represented  by  counsel,  we  can 
expect  that  most  cases  wUl  be  resolved  by 
negotiated  settlement  rather  than  by  default 
or  by  Judgment.  Of  course,  in  a  negotiation 
between  counsel,  expertise  tti  the  law  and  the 
availability  of  back-up  resources  Influences 
the  bargaining  process  in  many  ways  and  en- 
ables an  attorney  to  obtain  a  better  outcome 
for  hla  client.  For  example,  a  certain  Man- 
hattan furniture  store  sues  hundreds  of  Its 
low-income  customers  a  year.  It  obtains 
Judgments  by  default  agaiast  most  of  them. 
In  the  rare  cases  where  a  legal  services  <^Bce 
represents  the  defendant,  it  often  obtains  a 
settlement  In  which  the  defendant  will  have 
to  pay  at  a  slower  rate,  or  pay  a  lesser 
amount.  Occasionally  the  legal  services  office 
wUl  be  very  successful  and  will  succeed  In 
having  the  debt  cancelled.  In  1971,  the  De- 
partment of  Consumer  Affairs  chose  at  ran- 
dom a  defendant  who  had  just  been  sued  by 
the  store  and  referred  him  to  a  law  professor 
who  teaches  a  course  In  contumer  protection. 
Faced  with  a  counterclaim  for  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  "sewer  service"  and  other  fraudu- 
lent practices,  the  store  not  only  dropped  its 
four  hundred  dollar  claim  against  the  de- 
fendant, but  paid  him  el^t  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  Some  affirmative  recoveries  for 
victimized  consumers  ought  to  become  com- 
monplace; counseling  and  back-up  services 
rendered  to  attorneys  by  a  consumer  law 
center  could  help  to  make  them  so. 
LAW  asroaw 

There  is  no  systematic  program  of  con- 
sumer law  reform  In  New  York,  despite  an 
obvious  need  for  challenges  to  outmoded 
doctrines  and  for  consumer  advocacy  to  ob- 
tain favorable  Interpretations  of  new  stat- 
utes. The  field  of  consumer  law  Is  highly 
dynamic,  and  In  other  states  lawyers  are 
diallenging  collection  end  ocforcement  rem- 
edies which  impose  unconscionable  burdens 
upon  consimiers,  pressing  for  the  right  to 


maintain  class  actions,  expanding  the  liabili- 
ties of  banks  with  respect  te  personal  loans 
knowingly  made  to  finance  shoddy  sales,  and 
drafting,  for  state  legislatures,  such  model 
consumer  legislation  as  the  recently  enacted 
Wisconsin  Consumer  Act.  The  expert  attor- 
neys of  the  Consumer  Law  Center  could  se- 
lect from  the  thousands  of  cases  which  they 
were  handling  those  that  w(re  most  appro- 
priate as  test  cases.  In  addition,  they  would 
keep  closely  in  contact  with  legislative  and 
regulatory  developments,  particularly  on 
the  state  and  city  level,  and  represent  the 
consumer  interest  whenever  possible.  The 
Center's  resident  sociologist  would  conduct 
studies  that  would  not  only  be  helpful  in 
winning  individual  and  test  eases,  but  would 
be  of  value  in  the  legislative  process  as  well. 

CONStTMEB    EDUCAtlON 

The  Center  would  seek  not  only  to  remedy 
consumer  abuse  but  to  prefent  It.  To  this 
end,  it  would  publish  and  broadcast  con- 
sumers bulletins  and  messages,  primarily 
aimed  at  educating  consumers  about  their 
legal  rights.  Where  appropriate,  the  Center 
would  work  with  community  organizations 
that  desired  to  build  a  consiuner  protection 
component  and  would  represent  the  con- 
sumei  interests  of  the  organizations  In  the 
legislature  and  the  courts. 

STKDcrtjaE  or  th«  Center 

We  suggest  that  the  Center  be  governed 
by  a  Board  of  Directors  composed  predomi- 
nantly (though  not  exclu^vBly)  of  lawyers. 
Such  a  Board  should  Include  representatives 
of  the  principal  consumer  and  consumer 
protection  agencies  In  the  New  York  City 
area,  as  well  as  a  number  of  Independent 
lawyers  and  laymen  with  ex|>erlence  in  the 
consumer  field.  The  Center  would  apply  for 
and,  we  anticipate,  receive  any  required  Ap- 
pellate Division  approval  under  Section  495 
of  the  Judiciary  Law.  The  Board  would  have 
the  power  to  select  and  remove  the  Director 
of  the  Center  and  to  guide  him  generally 
with  respect  to  Center  policy,  but  would  not 
be  permitted  to  Intervene  with  respect  to 
the  representation  of  any  client  in  any 
specific  case.  The  Director  of  the  Center 
would  hire  all  other  members  of  the  staff. 

The  operaUng  heart  of  the  Center  would  be 
a  nonprofit  public  Interest  Jaw  firm  whose 
primary  concern  wUl  be  the  defense  of 
consumer  actions  on  a  systematized,  whole- 
sale and  professionally  competent  basis. 
There  wUl  be  no  charge  to  Indigent  clients. 
In  addition  to  aiding  indigent  clients,  the 
firm  will  also  assist  those  persons  who  are 
financially  self-su];q)orting,  but  whose  cases 
Involve  sums  too  smaU  to  Justify  retention 
of  private  counsel;  such  persons  might  be 
required  to  pay  a  small  fee  to  defray  the 
operating  costs  of  the  Center.  Tills  firm  will 
use  techniques  of  mass  representation  which 
are,  hopefully,  better  than  those  now  prac- 
ticed by  collection  attorneys.  At  the  very 
least,  the  techniques  and  procedures  de- 
veloped to  enforce  the  rights  of  creditors  will 
be  adapted  to  protect  and  defend  the  rights 
of  consumers. 

This  firm  will  substantially  differ  from 
existing  organizations  (such  as  Legal  Aid, 
CALS.  CLO,  etc.)   In  the  foll«wmg  respects: 

1.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  mass  rep- 
resentation. With  proper  direction  and 
standardization  of  procedures,  we  project  a 
firm  of  12  practicing  attome3rs  capaUe  of 
handling  a  case  load  of  12,000-18,000  cases 
at  any  given  time.  The  firm  should  be  able 
to  accept  approximately  25,000  cases  per 
annum. 

2.  Procedures  will  be  standardized  as  much 
as  possible.  Standard  forms,  pleadings,  mo- 
tion papers,  forms  and  correspondence  will 
be  printed  before  the  firm  ci>ens  Its  doors. 
Dictation  will  be  kept  to  a  mliMmum  for  each 
case.  Forms  will  be  avallaUe  fer  use  in  nearly 
every  contingency.  For  example,  the  pre- 
prmted  forms  available  to  ttx  staff  will  in- 
clude: 
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(a)  answer,  with  affirmative  defenses  and 
counterclaims; 

(b)  demand  for  bill  of  particulars; 

(c)  several  types  of  detailed  interroga- 
tories; 

(d)  notice  to  take  deposition; 

(e)  notice  to  produce; 

(f)  trial  subpoenas; 

(g)  motions  to  preclude,  compel  service 
of  answers  to  interrogatories,  compel  attend- 
ance for  examination  before  trial,  strike 
action  from  the  trial  calendar,  etc.; 

(h)   motions  to  vacate  default  Judgments: 
(1)   correspondence  with  clients  to  advise 
status  of  cases,  trial  dates,  requests  for  con- 
ferences and  Information,  etc. 

Where  pre-printed  forms  are  not  feasible 
(e.g.,  where  too  much  variation  from  case-to- 
case  prevents  their  use),  automatic  type- 
writers and  other  computerized  equipment 
will  be  used  to  prevent  wasteful,  repetitious 
typing  by  the  clerical  staff.  Much  of  the  office 
work  will  be  i>erformed  by  legal  secretaries 
rather  than  lawyers;  the  Center  will  employ 
approximately  twice  as  many  legal  secre- 
taries and  legal  assistants  as  lawyers. 

3.  Notwithstanding  Its  highly  centralized 
drafting  operation,  the  Center  should  con- 
sider establishing  a  number  of  decentralized 
Intake  offices  throughout  the  City.  The  Com- 
mittee believes  that  advanced  communica- 
tion and  computer  facilities  wlU  make  pos- 
sible the  efficient  handling  of  all  cases  com- 
ing to  the  Center's  attention  through  such 
Intake  centers,  which  wUl  encourage  the 
Center's  use  by  consumers  throughout  the 
City. 

4.  The  firm  will  be  headed  by  a  full-time 
Director.  Cases  from  each  county  will  be 
handled  by  a  team,  consisting  of  one  chief 
attorney  and  one,  two,  or  three  staff  attor- 
neys. Each  of  the  several  Civil  Courts  wlU 
have  one  or  more  staff  attorneys  In  attend- 
ance every  day,  each  of  whom  will  be  assisted 
by  trained  paraprofessionals.  The  attorneys 
will  handle  all  of  the  firm's  cases  scheduled 
for  trial  on  that  date.  One  attorney  should 
be  able  to  handle  6-8  cases  In  three  of  four 
trial  parts.  If  the  trial  calendar  is  unusually 
heavy  on  a  given  date,  more  attorneys  or 
paraprofessionals  from  the  team  (or  assigned 
from  another  team)  may  be  assigned  to  that 
court  for  that  date. 

5.  A  common  problem  of  public  service  law 
centers  has  been  a  high  turnover  In  per- 
sonnel and  a  loss  of  staff  morale  and  Incen- 
tive. This  will  be  a  particularly  severe  prob- 
lem for  the  Consumer  Law  Center  because 
cases  will  be  highly  routine.  The  Center  will 
retain  its  lawyers  by  offering  adequate 
compensation: 

(a)  Salaries:  Compensation  will  be  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  customary  limits  for 
legal  aid  work.  A  high  salary  level  wUl  en- 
able the  firm  to  attract  and  retain  reason- 
ably competent  attorneys  experienced  in  the 
consiuner  field,  and  a  staff  of  highly  trained, 
motivated  and  well  paid  attorneys  will  han- 
dle many  more  cases  more  successfully  than 
a  firm  organized  under  past  formulas.  (They 
will  also  be  expected  to  work  longer  hours.) 
It  Is  suggested  that  the  salary  levels  be  Ini- 
tially set  on  a  generous  scale. 

(b)  Incentive:  It  wtu  be  made  clear  to  the 
staff  that  In  the  event  of  firm  expansion  (In- 
crease In  number  of  attorneys,  teams,  estab- 
lishment of  branch  offices,  etc.),  those  al- 
ready employed  and  performing  successfully 
will  be  considered  first  for  advancement  on 
the  Center.  More  importantly,  the  Center 
would  award  bonui,es  based  upon  a  regular 
semi-annual  evaluation;  the  more  successful 
and  efficient  attorneys  would  receive  addi- 
tional compensation.  Factors  taken  Into  ac- 
count would  Include  total  cases  handled,  the 
P«roentage  of  dlnmlfw>lB  or  discontinuances 
obtained,  and  Che  percentage  of  cases  setUed 
»t  certain  minimum  percentages  of  the 
»moun«  sued  for  by  the  adverse  party. 
Among  the  projected  operating  costs  for  the 
arm  would  be  a  specific  figure  reserved  for 


additional  compensation  to  a  staff  based  up- 
on results  obtained. 

EXPERTISE  IN  THE  CONStJMER  FIELD 

The  firm,  practicing  only  in  the  consumer 
field,  should  qtUckly  develop  a  collective  ex- 
perliie  as  to  the  substance  and  procedure  of 
ca.isunicr  advocacy.  At  the  end  of  each  case 
Involving  a  trial  or  order,  the  staff  attorney 
handling  the  case  will  prepare  a  brief  re- 
sume of  the  ruling.  These  will  be  retained 
and  Indoxed  for  ready  relerence  by  the  staff 
in  future  cases.  Thus,  the  firm  wiU  have  a 
"library"  in  which  Its  progress  in  past  cases 
will  'oe  catalogued.  Staff  attorneys  will  know 
e.cacUy  h:w  actions  by  specific  creditors  and 
cttoruej  have  been  handled,  what  defenses 
can  be  successfully  asserted  and  exactly  how 
to  handle  each  creditor  and  its  attorney. 

Weekly  or  bi-v\eekly  staff  meetings  will  be 
held  during  which  case  problems  may  be  dis- 
cussed. Ideas  exchanged  and  suggestions  made 
rispectlag  the  more  efficient  operations  of 
the  firm.  More  frequently,  an  Informal  con- 
ference may  be  held  by  each  of  the  four 
learns. 

The  director  will  designate  one  or  more 
staff  attorneys  on  a  rotating  basis  to  counsel 
and  advise  attorneys  in  private  practice  who 
may  encounter  problems  in  handling  con- 
sumer cases,  and  who  may  desire  consul- 
ta-tion  or  assistance  from  the  firm. 

njNDING 

The  Consumer  Law  Center  should  not  ex- 
pect subsidized  funding  for  more  than  a 
brief  one  or  two-year  period.  It  Is  suggested 
that  thereafter  the  Center  become  self-suffi- 
cient by  relying  on  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing sources  of  revenues: 

(a)  A  number  of  groups,  particularly  labor 
unions.  In  New  York  are  currently  consider- 
ing the  establishment  of  group  legal  services 
that  would  provide  their  members  with  pre- 
paid counseling  and  litigation  in  designated 
subject  matter  areas.  The  Center  could  offer, 
for  a  substantial  annual  fee,  to  perform  all 
services  for  the  members  of  one  or  more  such 
groups  In  the  field  of  consumer  protection 
law.  Since  the  Center's  consumer  experts  will 
be  able  to  handle  consumer  counseling  and 
litigation  more  efficiently  than  any  other 
lawyers,  group  legal  programs  wUl  find  It 
economical  to  contract  with  the  Center 
rather  than  have  their  own  salaried  lawyers 
do  consumer  work. 

(b)  The  Center  could  charge  modest  fees  to 
those  clients  able  to  pay  them.  For  example, 
if  the  average  cost  per  case  is  $40,  the  Center 
might  charge  $20  to  defend  a  case  for  a 
famUy  earning  between  $4000  and  $7000  $40 
to  a  family  earning  between  $7000  and  $10,- 
000,  and  $60  to  a  family  earning  more  than 
$10,000.  It  might  further  be  provided  that 
the  fee  wUl  never  exceed  half  the  difference 
between  the  creditor's  claim  and  the  amoimt 
for  which  the  client  was  ultimately  held 
liable,  so  that  payment  of  the  Center's  fees 
would  never  disadvantage  the  consumer. 

(c)  The  Center  could  charge  contingent 
fees   on   affirmative  recovertea. 

(d)  The  Center  might  be  given  a  portion 
of  all  filing  fees  paid  by  creditors  initiat- 
ing lawsuits.  Legislation  to  accomplish  this 
would  be  analogous  to  laws  authorizing  pub- 
lic appropriations  to  pay  for  the  defense  of 
crlmmal  cases  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
public. 

(e)  The  Center  might  charge  fees  to  com- 
munity groups  for  organization  of  their  con- 
simier  programs,  and  for  educational  services. 
Community  action  groups  obtaining  founda- 
tion or  government  grants  and  electing  to 
establish  consvuner  programs  could  piuxhase 
expert   services   from   the   Center. 

THE  DIRBCTOB 

To  a  large  extent,  the  efficiency  of  the  orga- 
nization WlU  depend  upon  the  system  of  or- 
ganisation eeUblished  by  the  Director  and 
his  or  her  continued  guidance  of  the  firm.  In 
order  to  carry  through  the  concept  of  an  effi- 


cient   incentive-oriented   firm,   the   Director 
should  possess  the  following  qualifications: 

1.  A  thorough  grounding  in  the  consumer 
field: 

2.  Considerable  experience  In  litigation  in 
the  private  practice  of  law  as  a  self-employed 
attorney  or  a  partner  in  a  firm  or  otherwis? 
(for  example,  the  Director's  background 
might  have  been  in  the  representation  of 
creditors  on  a  volume  basis.) ; 

3.  A  firm  grasp  of  law  cffice  ecouomics  and 
organization:  and 

4.  Familiarity  with  numerous  attorneys 
engaged  in  the  private  practice  of  law  in  the 
consumer  field  so  as  to  attract  a  nucleus  of 
experienced  attorneys. 

The  balance  of  the  staff  wUl  be  filled  out  by 
advertising,  public  service  announcements 
and  referrals.  The  salary  levels  and  incentive 
s.vstem  should  enable  the  firm  to  Interview 
and  screen  a  substantial  number  of  appli- 
cants. 

CONCLUSION 

We  believe  the  time  is  long  overdue  for  a 
Consumer  Law  Center  in  New  York  City 
structured  and  operated  along  the  lines  set 
forth  above.  Although  the  proposed  Center  i.<: 
by  any  measure,  expensive,  the  continued 
unavailability  of  counsel  to  low  and  middle- 
income  consumers  m  our  City  Is  far  more 
costly  to  our  system  of  Justice.  It  is  time  for 
The  Association— and  the  bar  generaUy— to 
act  affirmatively  to  remedy  this  shortcoming 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Special  Committee  on  Consumer  Affairs- 
Stephen  L.  Kass,  Chairman 

George  B.  Adams,  Jr..  Julia  C.  Algase, 
David  Caplowitz,*  Martin  Cole.'  Albert  W 
Driver,  Jr..  Robert  J.  Egan,  Carl  Felsenfeld 
EmlUo  Gautier,'  Richard  J.  Givens.  Leon 
Harris,*  Walter  P.  X.  Healy,  Patricia  Hynes  • 
V^»i-  J«<^'^».  Rhoda  I.  Karpatkto.  James 
J.  Lack,  Hon.  Richard  S.  Lane,  John  A.  Maher 
Jr.,  Michael  B.  Maw,  Shell  Rush  Okpaku 
David  Paget,  James  K.  Prendergast.  Bruce  C 
Prenderga^t.-  Don  Allen  Resnlkoff,  Irvln 
Scher,  PhUlp  Schrag. 
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'Columbia  University  Bureau  of  Applied 
Social  Research,  1971.  To  be  published  si. b 
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Debtors  In  Default.  " 

» Committee  on  Legal  Assistance,  "Does  a 
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by  a  Vendor."  23  Record  of  the  Assn  of  the 
Bar  263  (1968);  Committees  on  Grievances 
and  Legal  Assistence.  "Improper  CoUection 
Practices,  ■  23  Record  of  the  Ass'n  of  the 
Bar  441  (1968). 

•Committee  on  Legal  Assistance,  "Blue- 
print for  Change,"  25  Record  of  the  Ass  n  of 
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sumer Affah-s,  "Toward  the  Informal  Resolu- 
tion of  Consumer  Disputes,"  27  Record  of  the 
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'Jomt  Report  of  Committees  on  Federal 
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Consumer  Class  Actions,"  26  Record  of  the 
Assn  of  the  Bar  601,  605  (1971).  See  also 
Amxcus  Curiae  Brief  submitted  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals  by  the  AasoclaUon  In  HaU  v  Co- 
hum.  26  N.Y.  2d  396,  311  N.Y.S.  2d  281  (1970) 
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Services  to  Feraona  of  Moderate  Income," 
Record  of  the  Aaa'n  of  the  Bar  144-45  (1072) . 

»  Caplovltz  at  147-140. 

"  CapIOTitz  at  140-158. 

"Kaipel,  "Ohetto  Fraud  on  the  Install- 
ment Plan,"  New  York  Magazine,  May  26, 
1069. 

Suggested  budget 
Annual  cost 

Personnel  : 

Director  (1) »35,000 

Team  chiefs  (4) 83,000 

sua  attorneys  (8) 144,000 

Legal  secretaries  (15) 120.000 

Office    manager 12,000 

BooklLeeper 10,000 

File   clerks   and    clerical    person- 
nel (2) 16,000 

Receptionist 7,000 

.  Switchboard  operator 7,000 

Field  Investigators  (3) 30,000 

Paraprofesslonals  (8) 80,000 

Fringe  benefits  (approx.  10%) 57,000 

Incentive  compensation 30,000 

Total  personnel 624, 000 


Faculties: 

Office  Space,  Including  private  of- 
fices, secretarial  space,  general 

work  areas,  etc.,  5000  sq.  ft $40,000 

Xeroxing  and  duplicating  costs..      5,000 
Electric  typewriter  (14)  (amorUza- 

tlon  over  5  years) 1,400 

Maintenance    1.000 

Court  answering  and  clerical  serv- 
ices         2,000 

Telephone 8,600 

Postage   10,000 

Envelopes,  stationery,  etc 3,000 

Legal  forms  and  covers 8, 000 

General  Office  siipplies 10,000 

Data    processing    and    automaUc 

typewriting  equipment 6,  000 

Furniture.  Including  desks,  chairs, 
tables,  reception  room  (amorti- 
sation over  5  yean) 3.000 

Transportation,  messengers,  etc 2.000 

Books  and  library 10.000 

Reserve  for  additional  and  unfore- 
seen expenses 10.000 

Total  facilities 110.000 

Total 743,900 

ExHiBrr  1 

TisnicoNT  OF  SKNAToa  Jacob  K.  Javits  on 

S.  2928 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  testify  on  this  imp<»tant  leg- 
islation this  morning.  It  Is  a  distinct  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  appear  before  both  subcom- 
mittees, but  I  particularly  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  singular  accomplishments  of 
the  Consumer  Subcommittee  and  the  Com- 
merce Committee  as  a  whole  in  reporting 
major  legislation  designed  to  protect  and 
advance  so  effectively  the  Interests  of  the 
American  consumer. 

The  Cmisumer  Product  Safety  Act,  and 
the  Warranty-Federal  Trade  Commission  Im- 
provement Act  are  only  the  latest  In  a  series 
of  proposals  which  achieve  that  objective. 
As  a  loogtime  principal  sponsor  of  legisla- 
tXoB.  to  establish  an  Independent  Consumer 
Proteetioa  Agency — ^whlch  we  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reorganization  will 
report  tomorrow — ^I  am  delighted  to  be  work- 
ing so  closely  with  Senators  Magnuson  and 
Moss  and  other  members  of  the  Commerce 
Committee. 

The  bill  before  you  this  morning  repre- 
aenta  a  major  effort  to  address  the  long- 
standing problem  relating  to  the  less  than 
effective  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  con- 
Bimier  to  obtain  redress  of  his  legitimate 
grievances  arising  from  marketplace  trans- 
actions. Where  be  suffers  economic  loss  by 


paying  for  defective  or  misrepresented  goods 
and  services,  he  frequently  has  no  fair,  ex- 
peditious and  inexpensive  means  whereby 
he  can  obtain  satisfaction  and  an  equitable 
resolution  of  his  claim.  Where  he  has  a  legiti- 
mate dispute  concerning  his  rights  as  a 
tenant  or  as  an  Insured,  h*  frequently  goes 
without  his  day  In  court  or  without  being 
heard. 

S.  2928  is  predicated  upon  a  determination 
to  insure  more  adequately  the  basic  civil 
right  of  the  consumer — to  get  his  money's 
worth.  It  is  predicated  upon  the  fact  that 
most  Americans  do  not  hava  at  their  dispoeal 
a  practical  way  to  obtain  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances that  is  inexp>enslve  and  fair.  In  my 
Judgment  it  Is  sound  legislation,  and  is 
clearly  needed.  I  give  it  my  enthusiastic 
support. 

The  case  for  the  bill  is  most  persuasively 
made  In  the  Report  of  the  national  Institute 
for  Consumer  Justice  which  has  given  us  a 
comprehensive  assessment  of  the  adequacy — 
and  inadequacy — of  representation  of  citi- 
zens Interests  In  different  consumer  griev- 
ance situations.  Several  of  Its  recommenda- 
tions are  already  In  the  bill,  and  I  commend 
the  Institute  and  its  abla  Chairman,  As- 
sociate Justice  Robert  Braucher  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Massachusetts  for  its  fine 
work. 

The  bill  insures  a  great  deal  of  flexibility 
in  establishing  grievance  mechanisms  by  al- 
lowing the  States  to  formulate  and  put  into 
practice  ways  In  which  consumer  disputes 
can  be  most  effectively  resolved.  Although 
some  will  argue  against  the  categorical  grant 
approfu;h  as  being  incon^stent  with  the 
trend  toward  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
grams, I  believe  the  categorical  approach  is 
most  necessary  in  program  areas  where  the 
states  really  have  not  begun  their  own  efforts 
in  the  field. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  was  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Institute  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  that  tho  federal  govern- 
ment provide  funds  to  stimulate  the  reform, 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  effective 
small  claims  courts.  The  Report  states: 

"A  comparatively  modest  Infusion  of  funds 
from  the  Federal  Government,  either  on  a 
non-recurring  or  a  contiaulng  basis,  can 
stimulate  states  that  now  do  not  have  small 
claims  courts  or  that  have  only  ineffective 
ones  to  establish  efficient  ^sterns". 

The  Report  emphasizes,  and  I  agree,  that 
the  federal  government  should  not  establish 
all  the  standards  for  small  clalnts  coiirts,  but 
only  that  it  "stimulate  a  movement  toward 
the  kind  of  court  that  consumer  plaintiffs 
will  find  fair  and  effective." 

One  such  small  claims  court  which  Is  both 
fair  and  effective  and  of  which  we  in  New 
Tork  are  very  proud,  Is  the  Harlem  Small 
Clainxs  Court.  It  is  in  fact  and  by  design  a 
community  court.  It  enables  Interests  that 
have  always  gone  unrepresented  to  be  rep- 
resented. It  brings  a  measure  of  justice  to 
claimants  who  have  never  before  had  a  real- 
istic chance  for  redress.  In  a  larger  sense,  it 
vindicates  our  governmental  and  Judicial  sys- 
tems in  the  eyes  of  persona  who  view  such 
systems  as  remote,  unresponsive  and  not  de- 
signed to  assist  them  in  their  daily  lives. 

This  project  was  originally  conceived  by 
Judge  Edward  Thompson.  Adn^ilnistrative 
Judge  of  the  CivU  Court  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  the  New  York  City  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs.  It  was  funded  under  a  federal 
Model  Cities  grant,  which  has  now  expired. 
The  Court  is  presently  being  supported  with 
New  York  City  funds  which  will  run  out  on 
July  1.  1974.  While  I  have  undertaken  efforts 
to  find  an  alternative  source  of  federal  funds 
to  alleviate  the  Immediate  problems.  I  be- 
lieve that  new  authority  is  necessary  to  en- 
courage and  establish  courts  such  as  this 
one,  and  to  conduct  experimentation  Into 
new  ways  of  resolving  disputes. 

The  Harlem  Co\irt  now  handles  about  250 
cases  per  week,  most  of  which  involve  dis- 
putes under  $500.  As  the  court  becomes  even 


better  known  In  the  community,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  caseload  will  grow.  The  use 
of  the  court  is  now  limited  to  cases  in  which 
either  a  plaintiff  or  a  defendant  lives  or  does 
business  within  specified  boundaries  consti- 
tuting the  neighborhood. 

Since  there  is  a  substantial  Spanish  Speak- 
ing community  located  in  the  area,  there 
are  bilingual  translators  on  duty  at  all  times. 
It  is  the  only  small  claims  court  in  New  York 
City  which  utUlzes  paraprofesslonals  called 
community  advocates  who  axe  given  special 
instruction  in  consumer  problems,  law  and 
fact  finding  procedures.  Most  of  them  live  in 
the  community  and  are  assigned  and  super- 
vised by  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Consumer  Affairs. 

These  advocates  are  indispensible  to  the 
effective  operation  of  the  court.  They  help 
and  e:icourage  litigants,  answer  questions 
and  arJjltrate  solutions.  In  addition,  they 
educate  the  community  generally  about  the 
functions  of  the  Court  and  its  potential 
benefits  which  are  avaUable.  Its  activities 
are  closely  coordinated  with  tjie  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs  Consumer  Complaint 
Center  also  located  in  Harlen) — one  of  many 
operating  throughout  the  City.  The  Court 
handed  down  Judgmente  totaling  $470,000 
which  involved  2,088  cases  last  year.  The 
public  service  provided  since  1970  by  the 
New  York  City  Deparment  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs in  developing  this  unique  concept  de- 
serves special  recognition.  Such  courts,  how- 
ever, are  needed  not  only  |n  low  income 
neighborhoods.  Advocates  and  faculties  are 
needed  in  many  suburban  and  rural  com- 
munities as  well.  I  am  convinced  that  such 
courts  can  work  effectively  lau-oughout  the 
Nation  under  the  kind  of  comprehensive 
state  plans  wliich  are  envisioned  under  S. 
2928. 

The  Harlem  SmaU  Claims  Court  is  part  of 
a  larger  system  of  courts  whioh  exist  in  each 
of  our  five  boroughs.  They  hold  sessions  in 
the  evenings  and  sometimes  on  Saturday  and 
arbitration  of  small  claims  is  Authorized  and 
encouraged.  Arbitrators  are  volunteer  law- 
yers and  their  decisions  are  hot  appealable. 
The  system  works  quite  effioiently  and  ef- 
fectively and  is  representative  of  a  growing 
interest  among  community,  civic  and  bar 
associations  which  seek  to  develop  new  in- 
stitutional means  to  Improve  our  system  of 
dispensing  Justice  Involving  $o-called  small 
claims. 

Section  2(a)(4)(D)  of  the  bUl  raises  the 
issue  concerning  the  non-avaUability  of  ef- 
fective barriers  against  sewer  aervice,  default 
Judgments  and  other  unconscionable  prac- 
tices which  are  responsible  for  a  loss  of  faith 
in  oiu-  free  enterprise  system.  I  would  rec- 
ommend to  your  Subcommittees,  that  you 
consider  adding  to  the  bUl  specific  provisions 
designed  to  eliminate  these  abuses. 

During  the  last  2  years  the  regional  office 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  New 
York  has  held  extensive  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  consumer  debt  practices  in  the 
courts.  During  the  course  of  these  hearings 
and  a  long  staff  study  into  these  problems 
a  considerable  amount  of  testimony  was  de- 
veloped concerning  a  wide  variety  of  col- 
lection practices.  These  included  dunning 
notices,  regulation  of  colleation  agencies, 
sewer  service,  consumers'  failure  to  answer 
summons,  venue  as  a  factor,  default  Judg- 
ments and  other  matters. 

One  aspect  of  the  collection  process  which 
has  become  a  cause  for  serious  concern  is 
the  unusuaUy  large  number  of  consumers 
who  fail  to  respond  to  judicial  process  when 
sued  by  creditors.  This  may  l>e  attributable 
to  a  variety  of  reasons,  one  at  which  is  the 
outright  failure  to  serve  notice  of  suit  on 
defenders,  resulting  in  default  judgments, 
thereby  depriving  them  of  their  day  in  court. 
As  you  may  know,  the  term  "sewer  service" 
has  been  coined  to  refer  to  the  discarding  of 
summonses  by  process  serven  followed  by 
filing  a  false  affidavit  of  service  to  obtain  de- 
fault   judgments.    The    hearings    developed 
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evidence  of  such  service  in  major  metropoli- 
tan areas  on  a  nationwide  scale. 

One  of  the  principle  reasons  for  "sewer 
service"  is  that  process  servers  do  not  dare 
to  venture  into  certain  areas  of  a  city  with 
high  crime  rates.  The  National  Commission 
on  Consumer  Finance  also  documented  this 
problem.  Despite  a  niunber  of  federal  prose- 
cutions and  increased  regulation  of  process 
servers  by  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Consumer  Affairs  and  administrative  reforms ' 
in  the  civU  court  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
sewer  service  remains  a  problem  according 
to  the  testimony  of  a  number  of  witnesses 
Including  various  consumer  representatives, 
legal  services  attorneys  and  criminal 
prosecutors. 

Another  weakness  in  the  procedure  con- 
nected with  service  process  which  leads  to 
the  faUure  of  defendants  to  receive  notice 
of  a  suit  against  them  relates  to  the  fact 
that  virtually  every  state  allows  a  summons 
to  be  left  at  the  last  known  place  of  abode. 
Frequently,  false  or  outdated  addresses  are 
given  by  the  creditor  to  the  servers.  If  the 
debtor  is  not  at  that  address,  then  the  sum- 
mons may  simply  be  left  at  the  door,  and  in 
many  instances  the  notice  never  gets  to  the 
debtor.  There  was  testimony  that  in  many 
cases,  after  the  summons  has  been  served 
in  this  manner  and  the  default  judgment 
entered  the  creditors  are  then  able  to  find 
the  defendant's  correct  address  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  the  default  judgment. 

I  recommend  that  the  Subcommittee  con- 
sider an  amendnient  to  the  bUl  which  would 
provide  that  any  person  engaged  in  an  in- 
dustry "affecting  commerce"  who  shall  bring 
suit  against  the  consumer  for  nonpayment 
on  account  of  a  retaU  purchase,  extension  of 
credit,  contract  or  security  instrument  in 
connection  with  such  purchase  shall,  in  ad- 
dition to  any  other  method  of  notification 
required  by  any  other  applicable  federal, 
state  or  local  rules,  notify  the  debtor  of  such 
suit  by  first  class  mail,  with  certificate  of 
mailing  and  the  words,  "do  not  forward"  and 
"address  correction  requested"  noted  thereon, 
at  the  last  known  address  of  such  consumer. 
If  this  notice  to  the  consumer  is  returned  as 
undelivered  by  the  Post  Office,  then  the 
notice  may  be  sent  by  registered  or  certified 
mail  to  the  consumer,  care  of  his  place  of 
employment. 

In  the  latter  event,  nothing  on  the  outside 
of  the  envelope  sent  care  of  the  place  of  em- 
ployment should  Indicate  the  nature  of  the 
contents  or  that  they  pertain  to  a  claim  debt. 

Unless  notice  to  the  consumer  is  sent  and 
the  return  receipt  is  returned  indicating  de- 
livery, or  If  not  deliverable,  is  sent  care  of 
place  of  employment,  no  garnishment  or 
other  coUectlon  efforts  may  be  made  involv- 
ing contact  with  the  consiuner's  employer. 

Notice  of  suit  under  this  proposed  plan 
could  be  accomplished  by  a  business  reply 
card  containing  spaces  for  the  consumer  to 
admit  the  debt  or  demand  a  trial.  This  busi- 
ness reply  card  would  be  In  two  detachable 
parts,  one  directed  to  the  creditor  and  one  di- 
rected to  the  court.  If  a  consumer  demands  a 
trial,  no  default  judgment  or  other  process 
of  compulsory  coUectlon  may  be  entered  or 
used  without  prior  notice  to  the  consumer 
notifying  him  of  an  actual  time  or  place  of 
an  evidentiary  hearing. 

The  law  could  be  enforced  by  private  civil 
action  and  criminal  penalties.  Also,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  could  be  given  au- 
thority to  bring  actions  on  behalf  of  per- 
sons injured  by  violation  of  the  Act.  It  could 
also  deal  with  venue  requirements  to  enable 
the  consumer  to  appear  and  defend  more 
readily  and  could  require  the  keeping  of  rec- 
ords of  service  made  by  process  servers. 

An  additional  advantage  of  using  the  post- 
man to  sMve  the  sununons  by  maU  stems 
from  the  fact  Uiat  he  already  has  to  enter 
low  income  neighborhoods  with  a  high  crime 
potential.  He  is  also  protected  by  federal  law. 


The  process  server  is  not  usually  a  welcome 
visitor  in  such  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  S.  2928  would  greatly  facUl- 
tate  the  development  of  meaningful  com- 
plaint resolution  mechanisms.  I  think  that 
we  all  realize  that  the  largest  share  of  con- 
sumer complaints  can  and  should  be  han- 
dled through  Informal  business  procedures. 
As  I  have  frequently  indicated  during  our 
long  years  of  debate  on  the  CPA  bill,  con- 
sumer satisfaction  is  a  fundamental  element 
in  any  sound  business  strategy.  And  indeed 
many  industries  are  moving  with  new  en- 
thusiasm to  develop  new  means  to  insure 
that  the  customer  is,  in  fact  satisfied.  But  in 
those  cases  where  disputes  cannot  be  re- 
solved we  must  insure  that  the  consumer  is 
given  a  fair  shake  in  any  process  to  which  he 
is  supposed  to  repair  for  Justice.  Your  bill 
would  greatly  help  in  achieving  that  objec- 
tive. 


SPORTSMEN'S  FEDERATION  HON- 
ORS TWO  DISTINGUISHED 
PENNSYLVANIA  CONSERVATION- 
ISTS 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  Pennsylvania's  most  outstanding  con- 
servationists and  outdoorsmen.  State 
Representative  John  F.  Laudadio,  Sr., 
of  Westmoreland  County,  was  recently 
honored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen.  Mrs.  Schweiker  and  I  were 
pleased  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  "Big 
John"  at  the  federation's  "John  Lauda- 
dio Night"  banquet. 

John  Laudadio  hsis  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  conservation  light  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  nearly  40  years.  We  all  look 
to  him  for  guidance  when  it  comes  to 
the  business  of  protecting  our  precious 
natural  resources,  and  I  am  proud  to  be 
able  to  number  him  among  my  friends. 

Also  honored  at  the  federation's  spring 
banquet  in  Carlisle  was  Prank  E.  Mels- 
land,  Jr.,  the  distinguished  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  Like 
John  Laudadio,  the  name  of  Frank  Mas- 
lEuid  is  synonymous  with  conservation  in 
the  Keystone  State.  He  is  former  vice 
president  and  director  of  the  National 
Parks  Association  and  a  life  member  of 
the  world  famous  Explorers  Club. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  biographical  sketches  of  these 
two  remarkable  Pennsylvanians  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There   being  no   objection,   the   bio- 
graphical sketches  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
John  F.  Lattsadio 

John  F.  Laudadio,  Sr.,  serving  his  sixth 
term  in  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, has  been  referred  to  as  the  most 
successful  state  conservation  legislator  in 
the  nation. 

Bom  Decemlier  26,  1916.  in  Penn,  West- 
moreland County,  John  was  raised  In  the 
outdoors,  and  learned  to  love  the  forests 
and  streams  of  his  state  at  an  early  age.  He 
loved  to  hunt  and  fish,  and  tiu-ned  out  to  be 
a  top-notch  trapper  while  stUl  a  yovmgster. 
He  soon  learned  the  value  of  land  and  water 
resources. 

In  1036,  he  joined  the  Penn  Rod  and  Gun 
Club,  became  an  officer  In  1038  and  served 
as  an  officer  for  38  continuoiis  years.  He  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Westmoreland  County 
Sportsmen's  League,  past  president  of  the 
Southwestern  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  <rf 
Sportsmen's  CHube  and  now  serves  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Federation.  He  represented 


the  Westmoreland  County  League  to  the 
State  Federation  for  27  years,  and  served  as 
Legislation  Chairman  of  the  State  organiza- 
tion for  seven  years. 

In  1962.  "Big  John  •  decided  he  could  be 
more  effective  as  a  legislator  and  w^lthln  a 
year  took  his  seat  In  the  General  Assembly, 
He's  been  a  leader  in  the  conservation  battles 
ever  since.  In  1963  came  the  soft  coal  strip- 
mining  act,  a  model  for  other  states.  JohnI 
was  chief  sponsor  of  the  Clean  Streams  BilJ 
in  1965  and  assured  passage  of  the  measur^ 
when  he  lined  up  a  record  111  co-sponsorsl 
In  1966  he  led  the  fight  that  was  to  give  pro-j 
tection  against  mine  subsidence.  In  the^ 
1967-68  session  he  was  instrumental  l« 
amending  the  air  polution  control  law  thad 
ultimately  gave  the  Air  Pollution  Commls-j 
sion  more  teeth.  He  was  the  chief  sponsor  ofj 
House  BUl  1353  in  the  1969-70  session,  mak- 
ing changes  in  the  Clean  Streams  Law  that, 
when  signed  into  law  by  the  Governor  in 
July  of  1970,  provided  Pennsylvania  with  the 
toughest  Clean  Stream  Law  in  the  nation. 

While  taking  the  fight  for  the  conserva- 
tionists cause  right  to  the  legislature,  the 
Westmoreland  County  lawmaker  aroused 
public  Interest  and  support  for  conservation) 
by  organizing  field  trips  throughout  thai 
Commonwealth.  Officials  and  citizens,  alikej 
learned  first-hand,  the  value  of  our  land  and 
water  resources  and  the  evils  of  some  indus- 
tries and  people  who  have  devastated  them. 

Continuing  his  legislative  Interest  In  con- 
servation, John  serves  as  Minority  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Conserva- 
tion, Chairman  of  the  Joint  Legislative  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  Control  and  Conserva- 
tion Committee  and  Chairman  of  the  Lake 
Erie  Joint  Legislative  Commission. 

Representative  Laudadio  was  cited  by  the 
National  WlldUfe  Federation  in  1965  as  the 
"Pennsylvania  Conservation  Legislator  of  the 
Year."  Also  in  1965,  he  received  a  merit 
award  from  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America.  In  January  of  1966,  he  was  honored 
as  the  "National  Conservation  Legislator  of 
the  Year"  in  Washington.  D.C.  and  in  June 
1971.  he  was  presented  with  the  Humani- 
tarian of  the  Year  Award  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Aerie  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles. 

Tonight,  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen's  Clubs  pays  tribute  to  a  man  who 
stands  tall  as  a  conservationist,  a  sportsman 
a  legislator — Mr.  John  P.  Laudadio.  Sr. 

A  Special  Sax-ttti:  to  Frank  E.  Maslakd.  Jr. 
Prank  E.  Masland,  Jr.,  lives  in  Cumberland 
County  at  Carlisle  R.  D.  #6.  Bom  in  Phlla- 
delphU.  Mr.  Masland  is  chairman  emeritus 
of  C.  H.  Masland  and  Sons  and  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  since 
1968. 

Mr.  Masland  graduated  from  Dickinson 
College  in  1918  where  he  was  to  later  serve 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  was  command- 
ing officer  of  a  sub  chaser  whUe  serving  with 
the  U.S.  Navy  during  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Masland  s  love  for  the  outdoors  and 
his  desire  to  dedicate  his  life  to  conservation 
goes  back  many  years  and  reached  a  hlgh- 
point  in  the  late  1940's  and  early  1950s, 
when  his  travels  took  him  Into  many  places 
where  few  feet  had  trod  before  him.  He  was 
later  to  write  and  lecture  about  his  adven- 
tiu^s.  Pour  times  he  rafted  down  the  Colo- 
rado River.  He  visited  the  Galapagos  Island, 
to  record  for  the  first  time  on  motion  pic- 
ture film,  the  Giant  Galapagos  Tortoise.  He 
explored  and  photographed  the  Florida  Ever- 
glades and  probed  the  desert  country  west 
of  the  Continental  Divide  through  unmapped 
territory  never  before  seen  by  the  white  man. 

His  adventures  qualified  him  for  member- 
ship in  the  world  famous  Explorers  Club.  He 
holds  membership  in  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club,  the  Colorado  Canyoneers  and  the 
Brttlsh  Ocean  Cruising  Club. 

Mr.  Masland  is  a  former  Vice-President  and 
Director  of  the  National  Parks  Association 
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am  was  a  mcmbar  of  the  WMte  House  Con- 
Xerexio*   on   Natural   Beauty. 

In  1973  be  was  named  to  recelre  the  Hon- 
orary Park  Ranger  Award  from  the  National 
Park  Serrlce  of  the  TJB.  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  highest  such  award  that  may 
be  presented  to  a  clTllian  not  In  the  govern- 
ment's employ,  the  honor  was  bestowed  In 
recognition  for  his  many  contributions  made 
to  the  National  Park  System  over  the  years. 

Amoog  other  honors,  Mr.  Masland  was 
cited  In  1971  by  the  State  Hoiise  of  Bepre- 
■entatlves  for  "betterment  of  the  environ- 
ment." Be  was  named  to  receive  the  YMCA 
"Master  of  Men"  award,  received  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Pish  and  Game  Protective 
Association  "Ctold  Medal"  for  conservation, 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  Award 
for  OoDservatlDn  and  was  the  recipient  of  the 
PatrloUe  civilian  Medal  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

Hie  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men's Clubs  Is  proud  to  salute  Frank  E. 
Masland,  Jr. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Genocide  Convention  Is  one  of  the  most 
Important  of  all  international  treaties  on 
htiman  rights,  covering  as  it  does  the 
right  to  existence.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  treaty 
to  protect  humanity  from  the  attempts  of 
anyone  to  destroy  a  part  of  the  human 
race.  This  underljing  concern  was  ex- 
pressed very  well  by  the  Secretary  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  Nations  in  1971  when 
he  said: 

I  feel  more  strongly  than  ever  that  the 
worth  of  the  Individual  human  being  Is  the 
most  unique  and  precious  of  all  our  assets 
and  must  be  the  beginning  and  end  of  all 
ot  our  efforts.  Governments,  systems.  Ideolo- 
gies, and  Institutions  come  and  go.  but  hu- 
manity remains.  The  nature  and  value  of 
this  most  precious  asset  Is  Increasingly  ap- 
parent as  we  see  how  empty  organized  life 
tweomes  when  we  remove  or  suppress  the 
Inflnlte  variety  and  vitality  of  the  Individual. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  nation  dedicated 
to  the  principles  of  human  rights,  the 
United  States  took  a  leading  role  in  the 
drafting  of  the  International  Convention 
on  Genocide  over  25  years  ago.  I  beUeve 
that  we  are  still  dedicated  to  those  prin- 
ciples, and  so  I  believe  that  we  must  act 
quickly  to  ratify  the  treaty  that  has  been 
awaiting  action  here  so  long.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  delaying  action  any  longer. 

Since  we  began  consideration  of  this 
treaty  almost  a  quarter  century  ago,  75 
other  nations  have  ratified  the  treaty.  I 
urge  my  ccdleagues  in  the  Senate  to  give 
their  advice  and  consent  to  this  conven- 
tion before  we  are  the  only  nation  left  to 
sign. 


SOLZHENITSYN'S  WARNING  ABOXJT 
THE  inUCE  OP  THE  BEAR 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  resolution  extending  hon- 
orary citizenship  to  the  courageous  and 
distinguished  Russian  writer.  Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn,  I  was  Interested  to  read  a 
letter  p(dnting  out  the  writer's  wam- 
Ings  against  lowering  TJJB.  defense 
capabilities. 

A  letto-  to  the  editor  printed  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  March  25.  was 
brought  to  my  attenUoD. 

The  author  of  the  letter  is  one  of  our 
most    distlngul^ed   Americans.   C.   C. 


Moseley.  of  Qlendale,  Calif.  Mr.  Moseley. 
at  80,  may  be  one  of  America's  most  pro- 
lific writers  of  letters  to  editors  of  Amer- 
ican newspapers.  And  his  letters  reflect 
sound  thinking  of  a  man  experienced  In 
business  and  many  other  areas  who  be- 
lieves strongly  in  the  ConBtitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Moseley  is  one  of  America's  pio- 
neers in  the  field  of  aeronautics.  The 
World  War  I  pilot  is  famous  as  a  foimd- 
er  of  Western  Airlines.  And  he  Is  fa- 
mous as  the  ex-GI  who  borrowed  $1  mil- 
lion by  telephone  to  purchase  the  Grand 
Central  Aiiiwrt  at  Glendale  and  take  the 
massive  risk  at  that  time  of  beginning 
a  pilot  training  program.  He  trained 
more  pilots  during  World  War  n  than 
anyone,  and  his  pilots  helped  to  defeat 
Hitler  and  To  jo.  Today  he  is  chairman 
and  president  of  the  Grand  Central  In- 
dustrial Center,  which  consists  of  84 
buildings. 

His  letter  printed  March  25  points  out 
the  dangers  of  putting  too  much  trust 
in  the  wrong  place.  Coinciding  with  the 
warnings  in  Mr.  Moseleyls  letter,  which 
I  ask  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks,  is  the  following  intelligence 
from  the  Richmond  News  Leader;  quot- 
ing from  Solzhenitsyn's  unpublished 
seventh  section  of  the  "Gulag  Archi- 
pelago": 

C»i,  freedom -loving  "leftlsf'  thinkers  of 
the  West!  Oh,  leftist  Laborltes!  Oh,  progres- 
sive American,  German,  and  French  stu- 
dents! For  you,  all  (that  I  have  written) 
counts  for  little.  For  you,  my  entire  book 
amounts  to  nothing.  You  will  only  under- 
stand it  all  when  they  beUow  at  you — "hands 
behind  your  back" — as  you  yourselves  trudge 
off  to  our  archipelago. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Mose- 
ley's  letter,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  January  26  editorial  from  the  Arizona 
Republic  relating  to  observations  by  Mr. 
Solzhaiitsyn,  be  also  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  TlmflB,  Mar.  25,  1974] 
Soi.zasNrr8TN's  WaamNc 

Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ner and  courageous  writer  in  Russia,  has  de- 
nounced Stalin  and  Lenin.  He  recently  was 
forcibly  arrested.  Imprisoned  and  then  de- 
ported. He  ezpKses  Lenin  as  being  the  mov- 
ing force  behind  the  introchaction  of  terror 
and  suppression  in  Russia.  Lenin  is  being 
used  presently  by  Soviet  leader  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev and  the  ruling  clique  as  a  shining  ex- 
ample and  is  the  untouchidile  of  untouch- 
ables. This  has  brought  down  upon  Solzhenit- 
syn's head  the  fury  of  the  controlled  Soviet 
press,  which  is  fuming  and  raging  against 
him. 

It  is  weU  for  Americans  to  heed  the  words 
of  this  brave  and  brUllant  man  who  had  the 
courage,  the  strength  of  spirit  and  the  power 
of  mind  to  speak  the  truth  and  to  warn  us 
that  appeasement  exists  in  tke  free  world.  He 
said:  "The  timid  clvUlzed  world  has  found 
nothing  with  which  to  opp>ose  the  onslaught 
of  a  sudden  revival  of  bare-faced  barbarity 
other  than  conceesions  and  smiles."  Thus,  he 
warns  of  the  danger  of  the  present  detente 
(appeasement) .  He  also  describes  the  United 
Nations  as  "...  an  Immoral  institution." 
Soljshenltsyn  cautions:  ".  .  .  the  price  of 
cowardice  will  only  be  evU-^-we  shall  reap 
courage  and  victory  only  when  we  dare  to 
make  sacrifices." 

Solzhenitsyn,  who  served  eight  years  In  a 


prison  camp  and  three  years  in  exile.  Is  a 
"herald  of  freedom"  for  the  world!  He  Is  try- 
ing to  tell  us,  in  America,  n«t  to  trust  So- 
viet promises  and  to  face  fearlessly  "bare- 
faced barbarity."  The  obvious  answer  to  this 
threat  Is,  of  course,  a  powerful  UJS.  military 
defense. 

C.  C.  MOSELST. 

I  Prom  the  Arizona  RepubUc,  Jan.  26,  1974] 
Caught   Red-Handed 

Nobel  Prize-winning  Russian  novelist  Al- 
exander Solzhenitsyn  complained  that  the 
Communist  massacre  of  more  than  6,000 
civUians  at  Hue  received  scant  attention  in 
the  American  press  but  that  tlje  killing  of  109 
civilians  at  My  Lai  by  American  troops  got 
heavy  press  coverage. 

Eric  Severeid  of  CBS  said  last  Sept.  12  that 
Solzhenitsyn  was  wrong  and  that  the  Hue 
massacres  had  been  heavily  reported. 

Into  the  dispute  came  Accuracy  in  Media 
(AIM),  an  organization  that  watches  over 
media  reporting.  AIM  found  In  Its  research 
only  two  stories  on  the  Hue  massacres  in  the 
New  York  Times  in  1968.  By  way  of  contrast, 
AIM  found  that  the  New  York  Times  index 
for  1969  had  no  less  than  S'/j  pages  of  entries 
on  My  Lai,  although  the  stoiy  didn't  break 
untu  November  of  that  year.  AIM  advised 
Severeid  of  this  and  gave  him  considerable 
additional  evidence  demonstrating  the  cor- 
rectness of  Solzhenltsjm's  ch»ge. 

Reed  J.  Irvine,  chairman  of  AIM,  reports 
that  neither  Severeid  nor  CBa  has  presented 
"a  single  piece  of  evidence"  to  show  that  re- 
porting of  the  Hue  massacres  was  anything 
but  scanty. 

Irvine  added,  "Severeid  has  said  that  It 
would  require  considerable  research  to  check 
his  impression  that  the  coverage  (of  Hue) 
was  heavy  and  he  has  said  that  he  was  un- 
wuiing  to  undertake  that  research.  This  is 
tantamount  to  an  admission  that  he  criti- 
cized Solzhenitsyn  without  first  having 
checked  the  facts." 

We  commend  AIM  for  having  pointed  out 
Severeid's  error.  AIM'e  researeb  tends  to  re- 
affirm our  belief  that  to  much  of  the  Eastern 
liberal  news  media  the  kiUlng  of  109  persons 
by  Americans  is  a  far  greater  crime  than 
the  mxirder  of  m<»e  than  6,000  persons  by 
Commimists.  It's  aU  part  of  the  double  stand- 
ard of  morality  so  prevalent  In  a  great  deal  of 
the  liberal  press. 


NEED  FOR  PUBLIC  SUPPORT  OP 
THE  PARMER 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ex- 
tremely diflScult  for  the  5  percent  of  our 
population  which  is  directly  engaged  tn 
the  production  of  food  and  fiber  to  reach 
the  urban  consumer  with  their  message. 

Because  we  do  not  often  associate  the 
American  farmer  and  rancber  with  the 
advertising  world  of  New  York,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  a  recent 
column  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
written  by  Philip  H.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Dougherty  has  indeed  performed 
a  service  for  the  entire  agricultural  com- 
munity in  reporting  the  activities  of  the 
Agriculture  Council  of  America,  a  new 
organization  which  Is  dedicated  to  com- 
municating the  farmer's  position  to  the 
urban  public.  Highlights  of  the  ACA  pro- 
gram were  presented  in  u  address  by 
executive  director  Allen  Pa«l  to  the  Na- 
tional Agri-Marketing  Association.  The 
excerpt  from  Mr.  Dougherty's  column  is 
well  worth  reading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  IQ  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Aovektising:    Down   on  the   Farm 
(By  Philip  H.  Dougherty) 

Although  a  recent  sm^ey  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  shows  that  the 
farmers  are  held  In  generally  high  regard, 
the  agricultural  Industry  and  the  businesses 
that  supply  it  are  concerned  that  constantly 
rising  food  prices  will  cause  what  a  spokes- 
man called  "slippage." 

"The  time  has  come  for  some  serious  ro- 
mance between  the  farmer  and  the  house- 
wife," Allen  Paul,  executive  director  of  the 
recently  formed  Agricultural  Council  of 
America,  said  yesterday. 

"The  housewife  and  the  farmer,"  he  had 
said  a  bit  earlier,  "have  a  lot  in  common — 
they  can't  get  along  without  one  another  and 
both  depend  on  stable  prices  and  a  continu- 
ity of  supply." 

His  organization  is  made  up  of  farmers, 
agricultural  associations  and  companies  that 
supply  the  more  than  $60-blllion  of  material 
to  the  $108-blllion  Industry.  And  he  was 
talking  to  representatives  of  some  of  those 
groups  at  the  luncheon  yesterday  of  the 
National  Agri-Marketing  Association  at  the 
Regency  Hotel. 

Mr.  Paul,  who  grew  up  on  a  farm  in  Camel's 
Creek,  N.C.,  which  is  near  Hoboken  (pro- 
nounced Ho-BUCK-en) ,  said  the  sole  purpose 
of  the  Agricultural  Council  Is  to  instill  "Con- 
fidence in  the  United  States  food-production 
system  and  build  public  support  for  the 
farmer  and  those  who  sell  to  him." 

At  the  moment  this  Is  being  done  through 
four  60-second  commercials  that  are  being 
shown  in  66  markets,  but  not  this  one.  Three 
of  the  spots  star  Jeff  Strack.  an  Illinois  corn, 
soybean  and  hog  farmer,  and  one  stars  his 
wife,  Mary  Lou. 

He  talks  about  the  need  for  profits  to  buy 
equipment  to  keep  America  the  best-fed 
country  and  about  the  lean  years.  She  talks 
about  shopping  in  the  supermarket  and  says, 
"I  know  what's  happening  to  food  prices." 

The  commercials,  Mr.  Paul  explained,  are 
primarily  aimed  at  middle-class  suburban- 
ites— the  kind  of  people  who  get  Involved  In 
food  boycotts  and  agitating  for  exixjrt  bans. 
The  over-all  theme  of  the  spots  is,  "We 
want  the  people  who  buy  what  we  grow  to 
know  how  we  feel." 

The  Agriculture  Council  personally  wrote 
the  temporary  campaign  and  arranged  for  Its 
production  and  the  spots  are  being  spon- 
sored In  each  market  by  either  agricultural 
groups  or  supplier  companies,  who  get  a  five- 
second  credit  at  the  end.  New  York  hasn't 
been  reached  yet  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  time  and  because  a  company  sponsoring 
here  can't  show  farmers  the  support  the 
companies  are  giving  them.  An  Important 
public  relations  move  for  the  sponsor. 

The  buying  and  placement  of  the  commer- 
cial Is  being  handled  by  Vltt  Media  Interna- 
tional here.  A  new  campaign  is  expected  from 
the  David  W.  Evans  agency  In  Salt  Lake  City, 
which  has  Just  been  appointed. 

Mr.  Paul,  who  had  hardly  touched  his 
pat*,  explained  the  need  this  way,  "We  want 
to  utilize  agrlcultiire's  greatest  teaching  mo- 
ment In  history."  The  American  constmier, 
he  said,  "Is  ready  for  some  solid  information 
on  what  Is  Involved  In  the  production  of 
food." 

Never  mind  the  cure,  doctor,  just  tell  us 
what  makes  It  hurt. 


SOVEREIGNTY  AND  JURISDICTION 
OVER  THE  CANAL  ZONE  ON  THE 
ISTHMUS  OP  PANAMA— SENATE 
RESOLUTION  301 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  301,  in  support  of  un- 
diluted U.S.  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction 
over  the  United  States-owned  Canal 
Zone  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  now 
has  35  sponsors,  includhig  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  Arkansas,  Senator 
McClellan,  and  I,  who  are  the  coau- 
thors of  the  measure. 

It  is  significant,  Mr.  President,  that 
more  than  one-third  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  expressed  their  desire  to 
mantain  continued  U.S.  sovereignty  in 
the  Canal  Zone.  This  expression  comes  at 
a  time  when  the  administration  persists 
in  going  forward  with  treaty  negotia- 
tions with  the  Government  of  Panama, 
based  on  giving  up  our  sovereignty  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  I  frankly  cannot  understand 
what  motivates  the  administration  to 
continue  with  negotiations  based  upon 
the  surrender  of  U.S.  sovereignty  in  the 
area,  when  it  is  the  announced  intention 
of  more  than  one-third  of  the  Senate  to 
maintain  that  sovereignty.  I  fear  that 
the  administration  is  raising  false  hopes 
in  the  minds  of  the  Panamanians  by  its 
obvious  disregard  of  the  expressed  feel- 
ings of  more  than  one-third  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

While  I  feel  that  there  are  potential 
grounds  for  mutually  beneficial  negoti- 
ations with  the  Government  of  Panama, 
these  negotiations  should  be  based  on  a 
realistic  understanding,  on  the  part  of  all 
parties,  that  the  U.S.  sovereignty  in  the 
Canal  Zone  is  a  nonnegotiable  item. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  for  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  have  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  contents  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 301, 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks,  along  with  a  list  of 
its  35  sponsors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  301 
Resolution   in   support   of   continued   undi- 
luted United  States  sovereignty  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  United  States-owned  Canal 
Zone  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
Whereas  United  States  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives are  presently  engaged   In  nego- 
tiations with  representatives  of  the  de  facto 
Revolutionary  Government  of  Panama,  un- 
der a  declared  purpose  to  surrender  to  Pan- 
ama, now  or  on  some  future  date.  United 
States  sovereign  rights  and  treaty  obligations, 
as  defined  below,  to  maintain,  operate,  pro- 
tect, and  otherwise  govern  the  United  States- 
owned  canal  and  its  protective  frame  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  herein  designated  as  the  "canal" 
and  the  "zone",  respectively,  situated  within 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  and 

Whereas  title  to  and  ownership  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  under  the  right  "In  perpetuity" 
to  exercise  sovereign  control  thereof,  were 
vested  absolutely  In  the  United  States  and 
recognized  to  have  been  so  vested  In  certain 
solemnly  ratified  treaties  by  the  United 
States  with  Great  Britain,  Panama,  and  Co- 
lombia, to  wit — 

(1)  The  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
imder  which  the  United  States  adc^ted  the 
principles  of  the  Convention  of  Constanti- 
nople of  1888  as  the  rules  for  operation,  reg- 
ulation, and  management  of  the  canal;  and 

(2)  The  Hay-Bunau-Varllla  Treaty  of  1903 
between  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
United  States,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  granted  fuU  sovereign 
rights,  power,  and  authority  In  perpetuity 
to  the  United  States  over  the  zone  for  the 
construction,  maintenance,  operation,  sani- 
tation, and  protection  of  the  canal  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign 
rights,  power,  or  authority;  and 

(3)  The  Thomson-Urrutla  Treaty  of  AprU 


6.  1914,  proclaimed  March  30,  1922,  betweeij 
the  Republic  of  Colombia  and  the  Unite<| 
States,  under  which  the  Republic  of  Colom-i 
bU  recognized  that  the  title  to  the  canal  and 
the  Panama  Railroad  is  vested  "entirely  ancj 
absolutely"  In  the  United  States  which  treat- 
granted  Important  rights  In  the  use  of  ihu 
canal  and  railroad  to  Colombia;  and 

Wh  reas  the  United  States.  In  addition  t  i 
having  so  acquired  title  to  and  ownershln 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  purchased  all  prlvatelv 
owned  land  property  m  the  zone,  from  Indi- 
vidual owners,  making  the  zone  the  mos: 
costly  United  States  territorial  possession 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  since  1903  ha^ 
continxiously  occupied  and  exercised  sov- 
ereign control  over  the  zone,  constructed  the 
canal,  and,  since  1914,  for  a  period  of  slxiv 
years,  operated  the  canal  in  a  highly  efficient 
manner  without  interruption,  under  the 
terms  of  the  above  mentioned  treaties  there- 
by honoring  their  obligations,  at  reasonable 
toll  rates  to  the  ships  of  all  nations  wUhou. 
discrimination;  and 

Whereas  from  1904  through  June  30,  1971. 
the  United  States  made  a  total  investment 
in  the  canal,  including  defense,  at  a  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  of  over 
$5,695,745,000;  and 

Whereas  Panama  has.  under  the  terms  of 
the  1903  treaty  and  the  1936  and  1955  revi- 
sions thereof,  been  adequately  compensated 
for  the  rights  It  granted  to  the  United  States, 
in  such  significantly  beneficial  manner  that 
said  compensation  and  correlated  benefits 
has  constituted  the  major  portion  of  the 
economy  of  Panama  giving  it  the  highest  per 
capita  Income  in  all  of  Central  America;  and 
Whereas  the  canal  is  of  vital  and  impera- 
tive importance  to  hemispheric  defense  and 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
Panama;  and 

Whereas  approximately  seventy  per  centum 
of  canal  traffic  either  originates  or  terminates 
In  United  States  ports,  making  the  continued 
operation  of  the  canal  by  the  United  SUtes 
vital  to  Its  economy;  and 

Whereas  the  present  negotiations,  and  a 
recently  disclosed  statement  of  "principles 
of  agreement"  by  our  treaty  negotiator.  Am- 
bassador Ellsworth  Bunker,  and  Panamanian 
Foreign  Minister  Juan  Tack,  Panama  treaty 
negotiator,  constitute  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  hemispheric  security  and  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  canal  by  the  United 
States  under  its  treaty  obligations;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  February  2.  1960,  adopted  H 
Con.  Res.  459,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  re- 
affirming the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
over  the  zone  territory  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  to 
twelve,  thus  demonstrating  the  firm  determi- 
nation of  our  people  that  the  United  States 
malnUln  Its  indispensable  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  canal  and  the  zone-  and 
Whereas  under  article  IV,  section  3,  clause 
2  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  the 
power  to  dispose  of  territory  or  other  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  Is  specifically  vested 
In  the  Congress,  which  includes  the  House  of 
Representatives:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that — 

(1)  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  maintain  and  protect  its  sovereign 
rights  and  Jurisdiction  over  the  canal  and 
zone,  and  should  in  no  way  cede,  dilute,  for- 
feit, negotiate,  or  transfer  any  of  these  sov- 
ereign rights,  power,  authority.  Jurisdiction 
territory,  or  property  that  are  hidispensably 
necessary  for  the  protection  and  security  of 
the  United  States  and  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere;  and 

(2)  That  there  be  no  relinquishment  or 
surrender  of  any  presently  vested  United 
States  sovereign  right,  power,  or  authority  or 
property,  tangible  or  Intangible,  except  by 
treaty  authorized  by  the  Congress  and  duly 
ratified  by  the  United  States;  and 
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(3)  That  there  be  no  recession  to  Panama, 
or  other  dlvesttture  at  any  United  States 
owned  property,  taaglble  or  Intangible,  with- 
out prior  authortaattoD  by  the  Ckuigreaa 
(House  and  Senate),  as  proTlded  In  article 
IV,  section  3,  clause  2  of  the  United  States 
Constitution. 


A   LETTER  FROM  A   CONSTITUENT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  democ- 
racy cannot  work  unless  its  people  have 
trust  in  their  Government. 

And  it  is  no  secret  that  the  public 
generally  has  a  low  opinion  of  both  the 
present  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress. While  the  pollsters  give  us  the 
cold  figures  of  public  opinion,  letters 
from  constituents  better  indicate  the  full 
scope  and  depth  of  public  distrust. 

Each  of  us  may  point  to  different 
causes  for  the  loss  of  confidence  in  Oov- 
emment.  and  certainly  I  have  stated 
often  that  I  believe  one  cause  to  be  re- 
liance on  large  contributions  from  pri- 
vate sources  to  finance  campaigns  for 
public  office.  That  source  of  distrust,  of 
course,  was  at  work  long  before  Water- 
gate and  the  energy  crisis,  but  those  two 
"happenings"  have  further  eroded  the 
public's  confidence. 

The  sense  of  malaise  affecting  people 
throughout  our  country  was  expressed 
artieulately  in  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Judith 
Camick  of  Glen  Arbor,  Mich.,  a  small 
town  far  removed  from  the  circulation 
areas  of  the  Eastern  press.  Mrs.  Car- 
nick's  letter  is  of  particular  interest,  be- 
cause her  r^fiectlons  9ie  not  hers  alone, 
tnit  also  those  of  the  customers  who  fre- 
quent the  restaurant  she  and  her  hus- 
band operate. 

I  shall  ask  that  Mrs.  Camick's  letter 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, but  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  one  pcu^graph  in  particular. 

In  c(8nmenting  on  Watergate  and  the 
energy  crisis,  Mrs.  Camick  wrote: 

In  closing,  let  me  again  reiterate  the  ma- 
laise that  I  feel  every  time  customers  begin 
discussing  government  and  big  business. 
Probably  the  saddest  are  our  dear  older  cus- 
tomers: They  feel  so  betrayed!  There  Is  no 
general  "pubUc  spirit"  because  people  be- 
lieve that  the  crisis  Is  <me  that  could  have 
been  avoided  ...  one  that  gave  plenty  of 
warnings  which  were  Ignored  by  those  In 
government  and  industry  fully  capable  of 
doing  something  about  it.  I  urge  you  to 
start  moving  to  restore  people's  faith  In 
their  government's  ability  to  put  people  be- 
fore profit  and  the  pubUc  before  the  corpora- 
tion. 

I  think  we  can  begin  to  restore  peo- 
ple's faith  in  Government  by  passing  the 
campaign  reform  bill  now  before  the 
Senate.  In  doing  so,  we  can  demonstrate 
that  we  understand  the  people's  concern 
over  the  effect  large  campaign  contribu- 
tions have  on  our  system  of  Government, 
and  we  can  show  that  we,  too,  under- 
stand that  a  democracy  cannot  work  un- 
less its  people  trust  their  Government 
and  the  Individuals  they  elect  to  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 

RlCOB». 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd, 
as  follows: 


nsauABT  7,  1974. 

Deab  Senatob  Hast:  My  husband  and  I 
own  and  (^>erate  a  new  sixty  seat  restaurant 
In  the  heart  of  Northern  Michigan,  30  miles 
from  Traverse  City.  We  enjoy  the  company 
of  many  line  people,  both  local  and  from  all 
over  the  Midwest. 

I  am  wrltmg  to  you  hoping  to  convey  In 
some  small  way  the  feelings  that  we  have 
been  getting  from  our  customers.  I  know  of 
no  word  to  describe  the  utter  disgust,  mis- 
trust and  repulsiveneas  that  many  of  these 
people  feel  towards  our  government  and, 
more  speclflcally,  towards  the  current  gov- 
erning Individuals. 

In  many  conversations  over  the  past 
months  with  thoughtfi4  and  educated 
Americans  from  all  walks  of  life,  the  follow- 
ing points  have  re-occurred  frequently: 

1.  Confidence  and  trust  cannot  ensue  as 
long  as  Mr.  Nixon  remains  In  office.  Every 
move  every  decision  is  greeted  with  dlsdam 
and  cjrnlclsm. 

2.  The  major  oil  companies  are  getting 
away  with  piracy.  The  current  shortage  of 
refineries  Is  directly  their  fault  because  a) 
they  had  plenty  of  warning  about  shortages 
and  possible  nationallzatiori  of  refineries  In 
other  countries  and  b)  they  axe  realizing 
huge  corporate  returns  which  were  not  and 
are  not  being  re-Invested  in  this  country  to 
make  sure  the  shortages  do  not  re-occurr. 
This  means  that  countless  Job  opportunities 
as  well  as  Increased  refining  capacity  have 
been  foresaken  in  this  country  .  .  .  the 
country  where  oil  companies  "make"  their 
money. 

3.  The  Increased  profits  from  falsely  bid 
up  gas  and  oil  prices  as  well  as  proposed 
taxes  on  "beyond  rationed  allocations"  will 
never  be  used  to  benefit  the  average  Ameri- 
can. Nor  will  the  tax  ever  be  lifted  once  it 
Is  Imposed. 

4.  There  is  some  sort  of  aolluslon  going  on 
In  the  oil  companies  and  it  is  either  being 
Ignored  or  actually  fostered  by  the  federal 
government.  Thus  we  have  oil  companies 
which  wholly  own  coal  companies  (another 
crucial  energy  resource)  and  the  taking  of 
bids  on  precious  national  reserves  to  be  ex- 
ploited by  the  oil  companies  for  more  profit 
from  the  very  people  to  whom  those  reserves 
actually  belong. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  many  com- 
plaints we  hear  from  what  are  generally  a 
well-educated  group  of  people.  Their  at- 
titudes range  from  indignant  to  Just  plain 
furious.  Most  of  us  want  to  know  what  Is 
happening  to  the  extra  monies  that  we  are 
now  paying  to  the  oil  companies.  Are  they 
going  into  energy  research,  refinery  construc- 
tion or  stockholders  pockets?  It  Is  quite  an 
interesting  phenomena  .  .  .  "hippies,"  con- 
servatives, liberals,  young  people,  senior 
citizens  ...  all  agreeing  with  one  another 
that  there  Is  more  to  our  "energy  crisis" 
than  Is  being  told  by  an  administration  that 
has  been  shown  over  and  over  to  be  obedient 
to  the  wishes  of  big  njoney. 

Pertiaps  there  Isn't  (though  I  myself  seri- 
ously doubt  this) ,  but  the  fact  that  so  many 
different  types  of  people  are  asking  similar 
questions  and  reaching  common  conclusions 
Is  another  indication  of  the  general  public 
mistrust  of  business  and  government. 

Most  of  us  are  too  well  read  to  blame  the 
current  crisis  on  the  Arabs.  Yes,  we  have 
been  wasteful,  but  It  Is  also  true  that  refin- 
ery capacity  has  been  at  a  standstill  In  this 
country  for  two  decades  while  American  oil 
companies  have  lined  their  own  and  the 
pockets  of  other  countries.  Their  public  re- 
lations ads  Impress  absolutely  none  of  us. 
They  can  tell  us  the  environmentalists  had 
forced  them  elsewhere,  hut  with  all  the 
pro&ta  they  accrue  they  still  don't  feel  re- 
sponsible for  Investing  in  "clean"  refineries 
.  .  .  after  all,  It's  cheaper  to  dirty  up  scmieone 
•Iae'8  country  I 


If  this  crisis  Is  not  to  turn  into  anc.ther 
scandal  then,  for  the  sake  of  all  of  us,  I  urge 
you  emd  other  members  of  the  Senate  to  grab 
hold  of  It  now,  legislate  now,  before  the 
money  and  the  controumg  power  slip  any 
further  into  private  hands.  No  one  seems  to 
believe  the  President  capable  of  handling 
anything  effectively  and  with  honesty.  We 
need  to  put  those  "extra"  dollars  into  energy 
research  and  clean  refineries,  not  into  corpo- 
rate profits  or  government  bribes  and  boon- 
doggles. The  oil  companies  aeed  to  be  con- 
trolled. This  crisis  has  only  flirther  enriched 
them,  both  in  money  and  power.  It  certainly 
has  not  made  them  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  American  public. 

In  closing,  let  me  again  reiterate  the  mal- 
aise that  I  feel  every  time  oustomers  begin 
discussing  government  and  big  business. 
Probably  the  saddest  are  our  dear  older 
customers:  They  feel  so  betrayed!  There  Is 
no  general  "public  spirit"  beoause  people  be- 
lieve that  the  crisis  is  one  that  could  have 
been  avoided  .  .  .  one  that  gave  plenty  of 
warnings  which  were  ignored  by  those  In  gov- 
ernment and  mdustry  fully  capable  of  doing 
something  about  It.  I  urge  you  to  start  mov- 
ing to  restore  people's  faith  in  their  govern- 
ment's ability  to  put  people  before  profit 
and  the  public  before  the  coiporatlon. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Mrs.)   JniMTH  Cabnick. 

PS. — It  Is  my  wish  that  this  letter  to  you 
be  read  into  the  minutes  of  the  Senate.  As 
I  have  stated,  the  views  expressed  here  are 
those  of  many  Americans  on  both  sides  of 
the  political  fence.  The  Senate  and  the  House 
are  (still,  I  hope)  organs  by  Which  the  people 
of  this  country  should  be  ftble  to  express 
their  views  about  their  govejnment. 


GEORGE  SHUliTZ 


Mr.  McCLDRE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Shultz  has  served  his  Nation  during  one 
of  the  most  difficult  periods  of  its  history. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  he  was  at  the  very 
top  of  the  bureaucracy  he  was  able  to 
bring  his  own  special  talents  to  bear  cm 
problems  which  have  proven  too  much 
for  lesser  men.  It  is  especially  appropri- 
ate and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  reasoned  tribute  to  him  by  Milton 
Friedman,  which  appeared  in  Newsweek, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a^  follows: 

A    Dramatic    ExPERtMENT 
(By  Milton  Friedman) 

The  daUy  news  stories  on  gyrations  In  the 
price  of  gold  Invariably  link  the  price  oi 
gold  to  the  price  of  the  dollar  In  terms  of 
other  currencies.  This  reflects  a  cultural  lag. 
Gold  today  has  no  special  relactlon  to  the  dol- 
lar. It  Is  simply  a  highly  speculative  com- 
modity like  soybeans.  The  use  of  gold  for 
many  centuries  as  money  has  established 
attitudes  that  will  make  a  comparison  of 
gold  to  soybeans  app>ear  faivfetched.  How- 
ever, as  the  cultural  lag  disappears,  and  after 
the  price  of  gold  takes  a  txmable  or  two,  as  it 
soon  will  from  either  its  present  price  or  an 
even  higher  interim  price,  the  changed  role 
of  gold  will  become  much  more  widely  rec- 
ognized. 

The  link  between  the  dollar  and  gold  was 
cut  on  Aug.  15.  1971,  when  President  Nixon 
ended  the  commitment  of  tha  US.  to  convert 
dollars  held  by  foreign  governments  Into 
gold  at  a  fixed  price.  He  thereby  paved  the 
way  for  ending  government  control  not  only 
over  the  price  of  gold  but  Uso  over  a  far 
more  Important  set  of  prices,  namely,  ex- 
change rates. 
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On  that  same  fateful  day  of  August  15, 
1971,  President  Nixon  froze  prices  at  home — 
movmg  sharply  away  from  a  free  market  at 
home  at  the  same  time  that  he  moved  to- 
ward a  free  market  abroiKl.  No  scientist  de- 
signing a  test  of  free  markets  could  have 
produced  a  more  dramatic  experiment. 

FAILURE   AT    HOME 

The  results  have  been  cr3rstal-clear.  At 
home,  the  successive  price  freezes  and  con- 
trols have  fostered  rather  than  countered 
inflation,  have  produced  widespread  short- 
ages and  distortions  and  have  created  a  vast 
governmental  bureaucracy.  By  now.  Just 
about  everyone  recognizes  that  the  whole  ef- 
fort has  been  a  fiasco. 

Price  controls  have  been  front-page  news. 
In  sharp  contrast,  it  has  hardly  been  noticed 
that  the  free  market  abroad  has  worked  like 
a  charm,  confounding  all  those  "realistic" 
bankers  who  predicted  unstable  markets  and 
recurrent  chaos,  and  behaving  Just  the  way 
that  starry-eyed  academic  theorists  had  said 
It  would. 

There  is  a  Sherlock  Holmes  story  In  which 
the  clue  Is  the  dog  that  did  not  bark.  The  key 
evidence  of  the  success  of  fioatlng  exchange 
rates  Is  the  crisis  that  did  not  happen.  Had 
the  pre-1971  Bretton  Woods  system  of  ex- 
change rates  still  been  in  existence  when 
the  Arab-Israeli  war  broke  out,  followed 
by  the  oil  embargo,  a  maj<»  financial  crisis 
would  have  erupted — as  had  occurred  re- 
peatedly under  the  earlier  system.  This  time, 
the  massive  fiows  of  "hot  money"  would 
have  been  out  of  the  mark,  the  franc,  the 
yen  and  the  potind  and  into  the  dollar.  Cen- 
tral banks  would  have  "lost"  or  "gained" 
billions  in  reserves  overnight.  Foreign-ex- 
change markets  would  have  been  closed 
while  central  bankers  hastened  to  some 
pleasant  locale  for  a  crisis  meeting  to  "solve" 
the  problem.  None  of  this  occurred.  Instead, 
the  price  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  other  cur- 
rencies rose  some  5  to  10  per  cent,  subse- 
quently declined  again,  end  the  world  con- 
tinued about  Its  business. 

SUCCESS  ABBOAO 

This  success  enabled  President  Nixon  to 
end  recently  the  foreign-exchange  controls 
that  had  been  Imposed  by  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
ameliorate  balance-of-payment  problems 
produced  by  the  government  price-fixing  of 
exchange  rates. 

Outgoing  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George 
ShiUtz  deserves  much  of  the  credit  for  so 
rare  and  so  happy  an  event  as  the  elimi- 
nation of  governmental  controls.  He  favored 
the  Initial  closing  of  the  gold  window,  re- 
sisted repeated  pressures  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  from  foreign  central  banks  for 
the  United  States  to  Intervene  in  exchange 
markets  and  pressed  for  the  prompt  end  of 
the  exchange  controls.  He  has  played  the  ma- 
jor role  in  establishing  a  workable  Inter- 
national economic  order. 

The  same  prmclples  that  led  George  Shultz 
to  press  for  freedom  abroad  made  him  a  con- 
sistent critic  of  controls  at  home.  As  he  said 
recently  in  an  interview  published  in  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  "I  have  never  been  an  ad- 
vocate of  wage  and  price  controls.  I  have 
always  felt  they  would  wind  up  causing  us 
more  grief  than  good.  Wage  and  price  con- 
trols, however,  are  in  a  sense  like  the  Viet- 
nam war;  It  is  very  easy  to  march  in  and 
its  very  hard  to  march  back  out  again." 

We  have  paid  a  heavy  price  for  a  dramatic 
experiment.  But  have  we  learned  from  it? 
The  spate  of  Congressional  propoMOs  to  roU 
back  the  price  of  oU,  to  require  gasoline  ra- 
tioning and  so  on  and  on,  suggest  that  we 
have  not.  How  many  such  experiments  do  we 
nee<; — or  can  we  stand? 
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II£E  S.  WOLFF 

Mr.  RIBICX)PF.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  sadness  that  I 
learned  of  the  death  of  one  of  Connecti- 
cut's outstanding  leaders  in  the  field  of 
health  care.  Miss  Ilse  S.  Wolff. 

Use,  who  wsis  a  retired  mental  health 
nursing  consultant  for  the  State  health 
department,  served  our  State  faitlifully 
and  with  dedication  to  high  quality 
heatlh  care  for  over  a  generation. 

The  history  of  Ilse's  life  is  a  story  of 
compassion  and  personal  concern  for  her 
fellow  man. 

Bom  in  Germany  she  worked  as  a  Jew- 
ish social  worker  helping  with  the  emi- 
gration of  Jewish  families  from  Nazi 
Germany. 

After  coming  to  America,  she  received 
her  degree  in  nursing  from  the  Louis- 
ville Jewish  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 
and  then  came  to  Hartford. 

While  with  the  State  health  depart- 
ment, she  developed  the  first  ex-patient 
reiiabilitation  community  program  and 
initiated  the  first  formal  visitation  pro- 
gram by  public  health  nurses  for  return- 
ing psychiatric  patients.  Miss  Wolff  also 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  of  the 
first  halfway  house  in  Hartford  for  men- 
tal patients.  She  wrote  many  articles  for 
public  health,  mental  health,  and  nurs- 
ing publications.  She  received  the  Con- 
necticut Mental  Health  Bell  Award  in 
1972  for  her  outstanding  service. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Greater  Hartford  Council  on  Alcoholism, 
the  Mental  Health  Association  of  Con- 
necticut, the  Connecticut  League  for 
Nursing  and  Connecticut  Association  for 
Public  Health  Nursing  Agencies.  She  was 
appointed  to  many  consultant  and  review 
committees  for  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  She  was  also  a  member  of  the 
National  League  for  Nursing,  American 
Nurses  Association,  and  American  Pub- 
lic Hesdth  Association. 

nse  worked  in  a  field  of  such  great 
importance  and  too  often  of  great  ne- 
glect. It  is  only  because  of  the  deep  com- 
mitment and  involvement  of  people  like 
Use  that  progress  can  be  made  and  men- 
tal patients  taken  out  of  the  shsMlows 
and  become  a  part  of  society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Hortford  Times,  entitled 
"Use  S.  Wolff,  Nurse  Leader,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ilse  S.  Wolft,  Nurse  Leaoeb 
Miss  Ilse  S.  Wolir,  72.  of  154  Keeney  Ave., 
West  Hartford,  a  retired  mental  health 
nursing  consultant  for  the  state  health  de- 
partment, died  Friday  (April  5,  1974)  at 
Hartford  Hospital. 

She  was  born  in  Schw'hall  Wuertt,  Ger- 
many, and  lived  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  before  moving  to  the  Hartford 
area  35  years  ago.  She  was  a  Jevirlsh  social 
worker  in  Stuttgsui;  and  helped  with  the 
emigration  of  Jewish  families  from  Nazi 
Germany. 

She  graduated  from  the  Louisrllle  Jewish 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing  as  a  registered 
nurse  and  received  a  master's  degree  from 
Columbia  University.  When  she  moved  to 
Hartford,  she  became  a  mental  health  nurs- 
ing consultant  for  the  state  Health  Depart- 
ment, retiring  In  1970. 


VThile  with  the  state  health  department, 
she  developed  the  first  ex-patlent  rehabUita- 
tion  community  program  and  Initiated  the 
first  formal  visitation  program  by  public 
health  nurses  for  ret\irmng  psychiatric  pa- 
tients. Miss  Wolff  also  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  of  the  first  halfway  house  in 
Hartford  for  mental  patients.  She  wrote 
many  articles  for  public  health,  mental 
health  and  nursing  pubUcatlons.  She  re- 
ceived the  Connecticut  Mental  Health  BeU 
Award  in  1972  for  her  outstanding  service. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Greater 
Hartford  Council  on  Alcoholism,  the  Mental 
Health  Association  of  Connecticut,  the  Con- 
necticut League  for  Nursing  and  Connecticut 
Association  for  PubUc  Health  Nursing  Agen- 
cies. She  was  appointed  to  many  consultant 
and  review  committees  for  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service.  She  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  League  for  Nursing. 
American  Nurses  Association,  and  American 
Public  Health  Association. 

She  leaves  a  brother.  Dr.  Hans  H.  Wolff 
of  Sao  Paulo,  BrazU.  and  two  sisters  Miss 
Llna  K.  Wolff  of  West  Hartford,  with  whom 
she  made  her  home,  and  Mrs.  Jetta  Bam- 
berger of  New  York  City. 

The  funeral  wUl  be  Monday  at  2:30  pm 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Welnsteln  Mortuary. 
640  Parmlngton  Ave.  Burial  wUl  be  private 
at  the  convenience  of  the  family.  Memorial 
donations  may  be  made  to  charity. 


KANSAS  SENATOR  BRISTOW'S 
NOMTNATTON 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  satisfying  and  rewarding  aspects 
of  serving  in  Congress  is  a  Senator's  or 
Congressman's  privilege  of  making  nom- 
inations to  the  academies  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

The  process  of  screening  and  reviewing 
the  candidates  for  these  nominations 
brings  one  into  contact  with  a  great 
number  of  extremely  bright,  highly  moti- 
vated, and  conscientious  young  people. 
Unfortunately,  the  number  of  positions 
to  be  filled  is  far  smaller  than  the  num- 
ber of  nominations  we  wish  we  could 
make,  but  this  process  affords  those  of  us 
in  Congress  a  unique  opportunity  to  know 
some  of  the  finest  young  people  of  each 
year's  high  school  classes  and  those  who 
will  be  the  future  leaders  of  our  military. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues 
to  know  that  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
service  academy  nominations  in  the  liis- 
tory  of  our  country  was  made  by  a  Kan- 
sas Senator,  Joseph  L.  Bristow.  He  served 
only  one  term  in  the  Senate  and  was  de- 
feated for  reelection.  But  regardless  of 
how  he  voted  on  the  issues  which  came 
before  him  or  how  he  fared  as  a  politi- 
cian. Staator  Bristow  earned  a  lasting 
place  in  history  through  the  exercise  of 
his  appointment  authority  in  1910  when 
he  named  a  pei-sistent  young  Abilene, 
Kans.,  boy  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academv 
at  West  Point. 

That  young  boy,  as  the  world  weU 
knows,  was  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  And 
the  story  of  his  appointment  by  Senator 
Bristow  was  recently  told  by  Henry  B. 
Jameson,  editor  of  the  Abilene  Reflector- 
Chronicle  and  longtime  Eisenhower  his- 
torian. 

I  believe  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
would  find  this  story  both  interesting 
and  enjoyable  reading  as  they  reflect  on 
their  own  service  susademy  nominations. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Jameson's   article  from  the 
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April  7  Kanaas  City  Star  be  printed  In 
the  RicoRB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Luck  amd  WBLL-GaossM  WOBO  Lattnchxd 

iKB'a    GAkKB 

(By  Henry  B.  J«m«aon) 

ABxuan,  Kax. — ^A  high  school  boy  W8« 
looking  around  the  Eloenhower  Museum  here 
In  Ike's  home  town,  amid  8,000  Items  reflect- 
ing the  XlaMihower  story.  He  saw  everything 
from  a  RuaaUn  me<lal  sparkling  with  100  dia- 
monds and  rublea  and  Steuben  glass  replicas 
of  every  White  House  gift  to  foreign  heads 
of  state  to  a  copy  of  Adolf  Hitler's  will,  auto- 
graphed major  league  baseballs  and  a  bucket 
of  Omaha  Beach  sand. 

He  aaw  Ike's  paintings,  his  first  athletic 
sweater,  the  original  ElsenhowM'  battle  jacket 
tsui  the  bowler  hat  that  redressed  society  for 
the  inaugural  balls. 

"No  more  qiectacular  boy-makes-good 
legend  ever  was  written.  It  remains  today  a 
great  In^lratlon  to  young  men  In  America, 
and  visitors  come  by  the  thousands  to  the 
Elsenhower  shrine  to  marvel  at  it  all. 

What  they  don't  see  or  read  Is  that  It  was 
almost  accidental  that  this  man  who  became 
a  worldwide  hero  got  his  start  at  West  Point 
In  the  flist  place. 

Ike's  glory-road  career  had  an  unusual 
twist.  It  seemed  he  was  always  In  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time. 

That  high  scho<^  boy  paused  to  read  in 
awe  two  simple  handwritten  letters  from  Ike 
to  his  VS.  senator  more  than  a  half -century 
ago.  Those  two  letters  of  less  than  100  words 
each — and  a  generally  unknown  lucky  cir- 
cumstance— are  what  started  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  on  the  road  to  fame. 

A  very  funny  thing  happmied  to  Dwlght 
Xlaenhowur  aa.  his  way  to  becoming  a  5-star 
general  and  President  of  the  United  States. 
UntU  a  friend  told  him,  he  didn't  know  about 
a  college  in  the  East  caUed  West  Point  giving 
away  free  education.  How  did  an  ordinary 
guy  get  some  of  the  action? 

Toung  Etsenhower,  who  once  described 
himself  as  "green  as  they  come"  out  of  the 
country,  know  nothing  about  the  military 
academy.  His  pareuts  were  almost  conscien- 
tious objectors.  A  high  school  teacher  had 
advised  him  th««  was  no  future  in  the  Army. 
His  concern  was  a  college  education,  any  way 
be  could  get  it. 

So  eager  was  Ike  that  he  and  his  brother, 
Edgar,  had  agreed  to  alternate  years  working 
to  help  pay  each  other's  way  to  college.  Ike 
was  on  his  first  work  year  when  he  heard 
what  West  Point  offered. 

He  had  going  for  him  fair  grades,  deter- 
mlnatlon.  good  peraonaUty,  guts  and  a  burn- 
ing deslra  to  suoosed  at  somatblng. 

It  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  might 
not  have  what  it  took  for  the  big  school — 
the  family  background  or  the  V.IJ>.  connec- 
tions to  open  the  necessary  doors. 

He  was  Just  another  good  kid  growing  up 
in  a  smaU  Kansas  town,  with  a  good  repu- 
tation—as an  athlete  and  bareflst  fighter  not 
afraid  of  anything— and  plenty  of  girlfriends 
for  whom  he  had  little  time. 

This  early  beginning  mirrored  his  lifelong 
philosophy  that  the  beat  way  to  get  some- 
thing done  was  to  ask,  then  do  It.  As  Frasl- 
dent,  he  was  annoyed  by  people  who  tried  to 
"get  to  him"  through  mmtacts  or  the  chaln- 
of-commanid  Rmts. 

"Why  doat  tbey  write  me  themselves."  he 
once  scolded  me,  after  I  had  Inteiceded  for 
someone  who  wanted  a  White  House  door 
opm  for  a  possible  favor. 

I  knew  Oaneral  Elasnbower  Xr<«n  World 
War  n  In  Suropa  aod  througb  elglit  memo- 
rable years  as  hla  boma  town  "press  agent." 
My  last  private  Intarvtov  with  him  was  about 
a  year  bafon  he  died,  whan  be  said:  "Sure 
Z  was  ludEy,  always"— adding  that  when  he 


left  for  West  Point  he  "had  no  idea  of  mak- 
ing the  Army  a  career." 

The  boy  scanning  the  original  blunt  and 
brief  Eisenhower  letters  In  the  museum 
showcase  bliu-ted  out:   "I  don't  believe  it." 

"A  free  college  education,  supreme  com- 
mander and  President — and  it  all  started 
with  a  couple  of  letters.  1  don't  believe  It. 
That's  my  ambition,  except  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, but  still  I  don't  .  .  ." 

The  writer  happened  to  overhear  the  re- 
mark and  injected  an  ucsoliclted  "that's 
right"  comment  on  his  own.  The  boy  went 
home,  wrote  his  senator  and  a  member  of 
Congress  and  asked  his  father  to  do  like- 
wise. And  somewhat  to  his  astonishment  the 
boy  did  receive  a  nomination  to  Annapolis. 

I  know,  because  I  happen  to  be  the  boy's 
father. 

This  anecdote  illustrates  what  happens 
each  year  in  this  great  country  where  a  boy 
still  gets  a  chance  to  make  it  on  his  own 
if  he  tries  and  If  he  takes  advantage  of  the 
breaks. 

Thousands  of  them  do.  despite  all  the  bad 
publicity  about  youth  of  this  generation  go- 
ing to  hell.  Ike  wasn't  a  teen-aged  saint,  ei- 
ther. One  Halloweerr  night  he  tied  open  the 
steam  whistle  at  the  big  creamery  where  his 
father  was  an  engineer.  The  noise  awakened 
the  whole  town.  He  ran  off  with  a  hobo  who 
taught  him  the  percentagss  of  poker  down 
by  the  fishing  hole  along  Hud  Creek. 

The  number  of  young  men  seeking  en- 
trance into  the  military  academies  is  grow- 
ing and  the  competition  gets  tougher.  Yet 
more  and  more  want  to  make  it  as  Ike 
did. 

While  Elsenhower's  retnarkable  record 
might  be  called  an  unusual  example,  ptollti- 
cal  pull — which  he  didn't  have — was  just  as 
Important  then  as  now.  Probably  the  best 
thing  that  happened  to  Ike  was  that  he 
didn't  know  this.  He  knew  far  less  than  my 
son  about  protocol  and  pCUtical  help,  and 
he  didn't  have  any  influential  acquaintances 
to  guide  him. 

That  Is  where  luck  and  gpod  fortune  came 
In.  The  story  of  what  really  happened  is  more 
fascinating  than  some  of  the  erroneous  ac- 
counts that  have  been  published. 

As  it  turned  out,  my  son  did  not  go  to 
Annapolis.  But  he  had  the  opportunity.  He 
passed  all  the  entrance  eocaminatlons  and 
physicals,  except  the  20-20  uncorrected  eye 
test.  The  Navy  people  encouraged  him  to 
switch  papers  to  West  Point,  but  he  decided 
on  another  university  (K.TJ.),  fulfilled  his 
military  obligation  through  the  reserves  as  a 
plain  GI  and  piu^ued  a  business  career. 

As  an  editor  I  have  written  numerous  let- 
ters of  recommendation  for  other  young  men 
desiring  to  enter  one  of  the  five  major  mili- 
tary schools — Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Coast 
Guard  and  Merchant  Marine.  Each  time  I  re- 
call the  Elsenhower  story. 

This  led  to  some  research  on  how  many 
boys  do  try  and  succeed  in  availing  them- 
selves of  the  free  education  and  opportuni- 
ties. The  nimiber  is  surprising.  Thousands 
check  it  out  every  year  as  high  school  gradu- 
ation approaches.  Of  the  more  than  15,000 
who  actually  are  screened,  there's  room  for 
only  a  small  percentage. 

Computers  may  be  doing  the  screening  for 
about  everything  else  today,  from  jobs  to 
pairing  girls  and  boys  for  dates,  but  some- 
how the  military  service  schools  for  years 
have  been  following  their  own  tried  and 
tested  methods  of  sorting  out  the  cream  of 
the  crop. 

For  example,  there  were  878  nominated  to 
West  Point  in  the  Class  of  1911,  with  248 
finally  admitted.  Elsenhower  was  among 
seven  of  33  from  his  home  state,  and,  inci- 
dentally, he  finished  6lBt  out  of  his  class  of 
164  graduates  in  1916. 

Like  the  others.  West  Point  has  expanded 
considerably  and  about  1,400  men  were  ad- 
mitted for  this  year. 


There  are  several  ways  of  gaining  admis- 
sion, but  the  principal  one  for  the  average 
rank-and-file  young  man  reaiains  the  same 
as  in  Ike's  day,  through  appointment  by  his 
U.S.  senator  or  representative.  About  75 
per  cent  come  up  that  way.  Each  Senator  and 
representative  is  permitted  to  have  five 
cadets  in  each  academy  charged  to  him, 
screened  down  from  a  much  longer  list  of 
applicants   and   alternate   nominations. 

The  President  is  allowed  to  name  100  and 
the  vice-president  five.  The  President  is  giv- 
en that  quota  because  he  fills  vacancies  with 
boys  whose  fathers  are  either  on  active  duty 
or  who  are  retired  from  the  military.  More 
than  200  additional  allotments  go  to  sons  of 
Medal  of  Honor  winners,  disabled  veterans, 
military   personnel,   ROTC   and   others. 

As  Ike  was  to  learn — later — political  pull 
does  help.  But  it's  stiU  largely  up  to  the  in- 
dividual, for  all  the  polltloal  pull  in  the 
world  can't  do  much  for  him  unless  he  has 
something  on  the  ball. 

I  recall  my  son  returning  from  his  first 
round  of  examinations  quite  surprised  that 
one  of  the  first  written  questions  asked  if  he 
was  an  Eagle  Scout.  He  was. 

Elsenhower  was  not  an  ERgle  Scout  and 
had  no  V.I.P.  friends,  much  less  political 
pull. 

Wearing  one  of  his  first  complete  store 
suits  and  a  tweed  cap.  young  Ike  walked  the 
streets  of  Chicago  between  trains,  bound  for 
West  Point  the  first  time,  scared  stiff  of  the 
challenge.  He  entertained  thoughts  of  turn- 
ing around. 

But  he  knew  what  his  family  would  say, 
even  though  they  were  only  lukewarm  on 
the  Army  for  their  son.  There  was  no  room 
for  a  quitter  around  the  Eisetihower  fireside. 

There  have  been  conflicting  stories  about 
his  appointment.  One  widely  printed  version 
was  that  another  boy  changed  his  mind  and 
canceled  at  the  right  time,      j 

The  fact  is  that  young  Elsenhower  was 
from  the  beginning — although  he  didn't 
know  it — the  first  choice  of  V.S.  Sen.  Joseph 
L.  Bristow  of  Kansas.  Ike  hatl  only  heard  of 
Brlstow  and  Bristow  never  had  heard  of  the 
Eisenhowers. 

The  tide  of  political  liberiOlsm  had  swept 
across  the  Midwest  and  ons  of  the  conse- 
quences was  the  election  of  Senator  Bristow 
the  year  before  Ike  was  gradaated  from  high 
school.  Bristow  had  held  a  subcablnet  level 
post  in  Washington  under  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  but  Bristow  moved  to  Kansas 
and  purchased  a  newspaper  in  Salina  to 
build  a  base  that  he  hoped  might  carry  him 
to  the  White  House.  He  dlda't  make  it,  but 
one  of  his  proteges  did. 

There  were  two  hotly  competitive  news- 
papers in  Abilene  at  the  time.  One  was  run 
by  Charles  M.  Harger,  prominent  Republican 
leader,  and  the  other  by  Phil  W.  Health,  a 
Republican  turned  liberal  progressive.  He 
later  became  a  Democrat. 

In  the  political  byplay,  which  Elsenhower 
knew  nothing  about,  Heatti  had  become 
such  a  friend  and  supporter  of  Senator  Bris- 
tow that  he  was  assigned  various  political 
patronage  duties.  Including  the  screening  of 
all  applications  in  Kansas  tor  the  military 
academies. 

One  of  Ike's  high  school  classmates  was 
Everett  E.  (Swede)  HaZlett,  who  came  from 
a  higher-income  family  with  Republican  po- 
Utical  clout.  Swede  had  received  a  Naval 
Academy  appointment  the  year  before.  He's 
the  one  who  told  Ike  all  about  it  and  per- 
suaded him  to  make  an  attempt. 

Hazlett  mentioned  for  the  first  time  the 
name  of  Senator  Bristow,  gave  Ike  a  sample 
set  of  examination  papers  and  listed  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  citizens  to  see  about  letters 
of  recommendation. 

Eisenhower  wrote  his  first  letter  to  Bristow 
Aug.  30,  1910,  a  "mssterful"  display  of  lack 
<rf  political  savvy  but  also  a  masterpiece  of 
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blunt  brevity.  His  first  letter  of  application 
was  to  the  point : 

I  would  very  much  like  to  enter  either 
the  school  at  Annapolis  or  the  one  at  West 
Point.  In  order  to  do  this,  I  must  have  an 
appointment  to  one  of  these  places  and  so 
I  tun  writing  to  you  in  order  to  secure  the 
same. 

I  have  graduated  from  high  school  and 
will  be  19  years  of  age  this  fall. 

If  you  find  it  possible  to  appoint  me  to  one 
of  these  schools,  your  kindness  will  certainly 
be  appreciated  by  me. 

Trusting  to  hear  from  you,  concerning  this 
matter,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  I  am 

Respectfully  yours, 
Dwlght  Elsenhower 
Ike   always   expected    action    fast,    and    a 
mere  two  weeks  later,  on  Sept.  3,  he  was 
growing  so  impatient  he  wrote  Senator  Bris- 
tow another  letter: 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  to  you  applying  for 
an  appointment  to  West  Point  or  Annapolis. 
Aa  yet  I  have  heard  nothing  definite  from 
you  about  this  matter,  but  I  noticed  in  the 
daily  paper  that  you  would  soon  give  a  com- 
petitive examination  for  these  appointments. 
Now,  If  you  find  It  impossible  to  give  me 
an  appointment  outright  to  one  of  these 
places,  would  I  have  a  right  to  enter  this 
competitive  examinations? 

If  so,  will  you  please  explain  the  conditions 
of  this  examination  and  the  studies  to  be 
covered?  Trusting  to  hear  from  you  at  your 
earliest  convenience,  I  am  .  .  . 

He  wrote  only  two  letters  seeking  the  ap- 
pointment and  two  more  thanking  Senator 
Bristow.  That  was  the  extent  of  their  corre- 
spondence. 

To  my  son  like  others,  it  seemed  inconceiv- 
able that  two  such  brief  and  uninformative 
letters  from  an  unknown  boy  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  obtain  a  prized  appointment.  So 
what  happened? 

Senator  Bristow  had  on  file  six  applications 
and  Eisenhower's  made  seven. 

While  completely  Innocent  and  Ignorant  of 
its  importance,  in  his  eagerness  to  go  some- 
where to  college,  Elsenhower  had  stated  In 
his  initial  letter  that  he  would  like  to  attend 
"either"  West  Point  or  Annapolis.  He  ac- 
tuaUy  would  have  preferred  AnnapoUs. 

Nevertheless  that  word  "either"  became  an 
Important  point  in  his  favor,  as  It  turned 
out. 

Ike  went  around  town  contacting  promi- 
nent businessmen  whose  names  Ha2aett  had 
given  him.  Among  them  was  Charlie  Harger, 
editor,  and  G.  C.  Sterl,  a  merchant,  who  wrote 
letters  but  also  suggested  that  perhaps  "the 
man  you  really  should  see"  was  Phil  Heath. 
"I  have  written  Senator  Bristow  asking  for 
an  appi^ntment  to  Annapolis  or  West  Point," 
Ike  told  Mr.  Heath  on  his  first  call  to  his 
printing  office  (according  to  memos  k^t  by 
Heath  and  shown  to  this  writer  for  the  first 
time  by  his  widow) ,  "but  I  don't  seem  to  be 
getting  anywhere.  I  was  told  that  you  might 
be  able  to  help  me." 

Heath  recalled  that  young  Elsenhower  was 
very  business-like  in  his  approach  and  wasted 
no  time  getting  to  the  point.  He  knew  the 
Eisenhower  family  and  was  quickly  con- 
vinced of  the  youth's  eagerness  and  confi- 
dence in  himself.  Ike  didn't  know  it  but  that 
very  day  Heath  had  received  from  Bristow  a 
packet  of  all  the  other  applicants — it  being 
his  job  to  screen  them. 

When  they  went  in,  Eisenhower  was  rec- 
ommended as  the  principal  nominee  to  either 
school.  Senator  Bristow  almost  immediately 
selected  Eisenhower  In  first  slot  for  West 
Point,  and  named  two  alternates. 

Three  appUcants  had  specified  the  Navy 
and  three  the  Army.  Ike  had  aAed  for  either. 
He  never  was  considered  for  the  Navy, 
contrary  to  some  stories,  as  Bristow  already 
had  decided  tm  Ralph  Branch,  son  of  a  close 
friend.  aiMl  Fred  Klrtland..iiliaae  father  was 
maycw  of  BriKUntm  home  town. 
Therefore,  Elsenhower  was  from  the  start 


marked  down  as  the  principal  nominee  for 
West  Point.  He  passed  the  examinations,  al- 
though he  was  outscored  by  one  of  his  alter- 
nates while  the  other  one  failed.  Brlstow's 
papers  In  the  Kansas  Historical  Society  show 
"WP,"  for  West  Point,  initialed  on  copies 
that  went  to  the  state  director  of  education. 

This  was  Ike's  first  experience  with  politics, 
although  it  was  years  later  before  he  learned 
how  f  ortimate  he  had  been. 

After  his  sophomore  year  at  West  Point  he 
was  a  "military  man"  for  life.  But  he  never 
dreamed  of  reaching  the  heights  and  fame 
that  he  did,  and  like  other  military  men 
kept  looking  forward  to  early  retirement. 

In  1938,  when  he  was  an  aide  to  Gen.  Doug- 
las MacArthur  in  the  PhlUppines,  he  wrote 
Heath :  "I  have  Just  one  more  year  and  then 
I'll  probably  never  have  to  serve  another  for- 
eign service  tour  as  long  as  I  am  in  the 
Army." 

That  was  before  World  War  n  found  him 
commanding  the  greatest  miUtary  force  the 
world  had  known.  In  a  span  of  29  years  he 
advanced  from  lieutenant  to  5-star  general, 
changing  "permanent"  addresses  30  times 
and  collecting  more  than  SO  military  decora- 
tions. He  was  buried  in  a  regular  officers' 
uniform  with  only  one  medal  on  his  breast. 

If  he  hadn't  written  those  first  two  letters 
Elsenhower  might  have  made  a  fine  railroad 
conductor,  baseball  player  or  coach,  which 
were  his  first  stated  ambitions. 


A    CITY'S    SUCCESS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  speculation 
about  the  role  cities  will  play  in  the  fu- 
ture. There  have  been  many,  viewing 
the  rush  to  the  suburbs,  the  disintegra- 
tion of  downtown  areas,  and  the  gradual 
migration  of  industry  away  from  urban 
centers,  who  have  said  that  the  city's  role 
will  be  less  and  less  vital,  that  the  city, 
even  at  the  present  time,  is  an  anachro- 
nism. 

The  history  of  the  city  of  Manchester, 
N.H.,  does  much  to  refute  such  specula- 
tion. A  vigorous  industrial  center  and 
New  Hampshire's  largest  dty,  Mandies- 
ter  Is  doing  anything  but  fade  with  the 
passage  of  time.  In  the  late  ISOO's,  Man- 
chester was  a  one-industry  town.  17,000 
of  a  22,000-person  work  force  being  em- 
ployed In  the  Amoskeag  mills.  Before  the 
end  of  the  1920's  this  industry  had  failed 
disastrously  and  Manchester  was  faced 
with  a  grave  and  difficult  crisis. 

The  reaction  to  this  crisis  was  a  steady 
industrial  development  with  diversifica- 
tion as  a  guiding  principle.  Today,  the 
benefits  of  this  sustained  and  intelligent 
reaction  was  clearly  evident.  Manchester 
continues  to  grow  and  improve  itself  and 
maint,alTis  an  unemployment  rate  sig- 
nificantly lower  than  the  Nation's.  Mayor 
Silvio  Dupuis  and  city  officials  like  Mer- 
rill Teulon,  Jay  Taylor,  and  others  are 
continuing  the  tradition  of  sound  city 
planning  and  management.  The  results 
could  not  be  more  gratifying. 

As  recognition  of  this  one  city's  success 
and  perhaps  as  an  example  for  others.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  follow- 
ing article,  "Manchester  Buries  'Mill 
Town'  Xmage."  viblch  first  appeared  in 
the  March  issue  of  the  New  Engkmder,  be 
printed  in  the  Recobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou. 
as  follows: 


Manchkstee  Buries  "Miu.  Town"  Image 
(By  Phillip  M.  Perry) 

Sylvlo  L.  Dupuis,  Mayor  of  Manchester: 
"I  look  upon  this  government  as  a  $34  mil- 
lion business.  It's  big  business,  and  it  has 
to  run  like  big  business." 

One  day  In  1973.  Samuel  Blodget  stood  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Merrimack  River  in  Derry- 
fleld,  N.H.  The  town's  population  ■was  less 
than  400,  but  Blodget  was  so  Impressed  with 
the  power  of  the  Amoskeag  Falls  that  he 
decided  to  buUd  a  mill  at  that  spot. 

"One  day  this  will  be  the  Queen  City  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  Manchester  of  Amer- 
ica." he  declared.  Two  decades  later,  the 
residents  changed  their  town's  name  to  Man- 
chester. Like  its  English  namesake,  the  New 
England  town  was  booming  from  its  cotton 
textile  mUl. 

Incorporated  by  the  state  in  1831,  the 
Amoskeag  Mfg.  Co.  was  destined  to  become 
the  worlds  largest  cotton  textile  complex. 
Before  its  fall.  Amoskeag  was  emplojrlng  17.- 
000  people  out  of  a  Manchester  labor  force 
of  23,000. 

A  lengthy  strike,  Southern  competition 
and  mismanagement  during  the  1920'g  bat- 
tered the  once  proud  Amoskeag.  On  Chrlll- 
mas  Eve  of  1935,  Amoskeag  turned  off  Its 
lights.  Virtually  every  Manchester  family 
w.-.s  affected. 

FEW  EMPLOY  OVEK  1,000 

Shortly  after  the  disaster,  a  group  of  Man- 
chester businessmen  formed  a  development 
group  known  as  Amoskeag  Industries,  Inc. 
Raising  money,  they  bought  all  the  physical 
property,  which  Included  2V4  miles  of  buUd- 
Uig,  for  lease  and  sale  to  smaUer  industrial 
firms. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  by-word  for  Man- 
chester industry  became  diversification.  In 
sharp  contrast  to  its  first  century,  modern 
Manchester  has  very  few  industries  which 
employ  over  1,000  people.  The  more  than  250 
Industries  in  the  Manchester  SMSA  produce 
a  variety  of  products.  The  greatest  number 
of  industrial  workers  (4,250)  are  employed 
In  electronics;  sUghtly  less  than  3,000  are 
employed  in  textiles;  and  an  equal  number 
in  leather  products.  The  wearing  apparel  in- 
dustry employs  1,450.  Lesser  numbers  work 
in  printing,  lumber,  and  metal  products. 
The  total  labor  force  is  52,000,  with  17,000 
in  manufacturing. 

UNEMPLOTICINT :    3.4  PISCKNT 

As  a  result  of  an  energetic  industzlal  im- 
provement campaign,  Manchester's  unem- 
ployment rate  is  only  3.4%,  for  a  total  tmem- 
ployed  labor  pod  of  2,600  people  out  of  a 
current  population  of  98,657  (the  largest  city 
in  New  Hampshire,  Manchester  contains 
12%  of  the  state's  p<^ulatlon) . 

Working  with  the  Maocdiester  Industrial 
Coimdl  for  20  years.  Industrial  Agent  Mer- 
riU  J.  Teulon  explains  the  reasons  behind  the 
city's  industrial  stabUtty.  "A  big  part  of 
our  succMs  is  the  fact  that  Manchester  got 
a  head  start  in  industrial  development  and 
urban  renewal,"  he  says.  "We've  been  mak- 
ing industrial  lm{»<ovement  our  business 
since  1936.  If  you  keep  improving  the  busi- 
ness climate,  buUdlng  new  highways  and 
improving  services,  you're  bound  to  encoxu-- 
age  local  industry  and  attract  new  Industry." 

Teulon  cites  Industry's  current  satisfaction 
as  attractive  aspect  for  new  firms.  Also,  he 
points  out  that  Manchester  Is  just  inside  the 
northern  limit  of  the  Boston-New  York 
megalopolis.  "If  you  dont  plan  right,  the 
megalopolis  can  go  around  you."  A  good 
tran^>ortatlon  system.  Including  interstate 
highways  and  the  largest  municipal  airport 
in  the  state,  are  also  positive  factors. 

nVS  "AIB-PAaKS" 

Jay  E.  T&ylor,  asslstsst  Industrial  agent, 
cites  Manchester's  industrial  paAa.  "We  have 
Blx  paite  in  the  city,"  he  says.  -Five  are 
located  adjacent  to  the  runways  of  Orenier 
Field.  Right  now  we  have  only  about  300 
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acrea  left  for  IndustTy,  and  we're  using  up 
About  60  acres  each  year  for  new  firms.  We 
hope  to  Increase  ayailable  land  to  800  acres." 
A  vital  part  of  the  Kandxester  industrial 
plctvire  was  the  slow  and  painful  acquisition 
of  Orenler  Air  Base  In  the  early  1950's. 
Ihrough  the  years  the  city  acquired  acreage 
plece-by-plece  from  this  closed  l,46S-acre 
military  operation.  The  five  parks  are  adjac- 
ent to  the  runways,  allowing  for  "plane  to 
plant"  transportation.  On  the  Ave  "air-park" 
sites  there  are  now  82  private  industries  em- 
ploying over  3,000  people. 

NATION'S  FntST  "SKHAB" 

In  the  lOeO's  it  became  apparent  that  the 
section  of  the  AmnehVeag  complex  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  needed  renewal  to  allow 
for  more  parking,  better  sewer  systems,  and 
other  Improvements.  On  June  1, 1966,  the  ap- 
plication for  a  loan  and  grant  for  the 
Amnekeag  Ifillyard  Project  was  approved  by 
the  VB.  Dept.  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. The  130.3-acre  project  was  the 
first  Industrial  rehabilitation  project  to  be 
approved  in  the  nation;  lyj-milllon-sq.  ft.  of 
the  6-mlUlon-sq.  ft.  complex  had  to  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Ironically,  one  negative  for  new  large  in- 
dustry Is  the  low  labor  pool.  "If  a  major 
outfit  said  they  needed  a  location  where 
they  could  hire  1,000  pe<^le,  we'd  have  to 
discourage  them,"  says  Tetilon.  "A  company 
needs  at  least  a  two-to-one,  and  if  possible 
a  three-to-one  ratio  of  available  labor  and 
workers  hired."  Manchester's  pool  Is  only 
3.600. 

Despite  t^e  ciurent  labor  pool,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  Manchester  industries  are  short 
1,100  workers.  Part  of  the  problem  is  that 
Industry  is  seeking  trained  workers. 

I-ABOa     SHOaTAGE     BUSTS 

Saul  Greenspan,  president  and  treasurer  of 
Waumbec  Mills,  located  In  600,000  sq.  ft.  of 
the  old  Amoskeag  complex,  explains  bis  firm's 
position.  "We  located  here  in  1937,  shortly 
after  Amoskeag  closed  down.  At  that  time 
there  was  an  abundance  of  skilled  labor,  and 
of  course  there  was  an  abundance  of  indus- 
trial 9ace  in  the  building.  Today,  we  employ 
700  people  on  three  shifts,  making  specialty, 
•eml-novelty  fabrics. 

"Our  lianchester  location  is  good,  but  the 
current  labor  shortage  is  bad.  Part  of  the 
problem  la  that  people  are  less  mobile  today 
than  they  used  to  be.  There  are  cities  In 
New  England  with  high  unemployment  rates, 
but  these  people  arent  moving  to  ttanches- 
ter."  As  a  result.  Oreenspfui  says  he  is  un- 
able to  run  all  of  his  machines. 

MaoebeBter*B  retail  ptctuie  has  been  one 
of  change  and  improvement.  The  city  esti- 
mates Its  retaU  trade  area  at  400,000  people 
within  a  26-mUe  radius.  8U  shopping  cen- 
ters dot  th»  edges  of  town.  The  downtown 
shopping  section  is  stnmg  along  Kim  Street. 

Oerald  Carmen,  head  of  Oar-Oo  Home  and 
Auto  Center  and  also  president  of  the  Down- 
town Manchester  Jam.  (DMA)  points  out 
the  vital  necessity  of  downtown. 

"The  central  buslneas  district  composes 
1.6%  of  Manchester's  land,  and  yet  con- 
tributes 18%  of  the  asssesed  valuation."  car- 
man says.  "If  the  downtown  falls  apart,  the 
whole  city  goes.  That's  why  our  goal  is  to 
keep  it  pioflUble." 

HAMPSRIU    PLAZA    DEBUTS 

Oowntoiwn  interests  received  a  big  boost  in 
19*73,  with  c(»!q>letlon  of  the  Hampshire 
Flasa  Project,  a  commercial  renewal  project 
that  Included  a  ao-story  office  building  ("the 
tallest  thing  north  of  Boston") ,  a  retaU  shop- 
ping center  arotmd  a  covered  mail,  and  a 
410-car  parking  garage.  Sponsors  of  the  proj- 
•et  wars  tlie  Boston  development  firm  of 
SpauldiBg  and  Blye  and  the  New  Sngland 
Mutual  Life  Znraiaaoe  Oo.  Total  oost  to  the 
elty  was  •5;U»,a0O.  Tbe  same  land  that  wm 
torlngiog  a  tax  zwwntM  of  «80,»03  before  !«• 
deTtiopment  now  brlnsi  |81«.0O0. 
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Robert  H.  McCann,  director  of  the  city's 
Urban  Renewal  Dept.,  points  out  the  obstacle 
Manchester  has  run  into.  "We  have  been 
active  in  carrying  out  coounerclal  renewal 
plans  made  in  the  60'8,"  ke  says.  "But  we 
have  been  unable  to  initiate  any  new  pro- 
grams since  the  federal  government  changed 
Ite  priorities  in  1966  toward  housing  renewal. 
Unfortimately,  this  realignment  came  Just 
at  the  time  we  were  turning  our  eyes  down- 
town to  redevelop  the  commercial  area." 

FAVORABI.E    TAX    RATE 

Because  of  amendments  to  previous  re- 
newal plans,  such  as  the  Anoskeag  Redevel- 
opment, and  a  change  in  standards  for  some 
services,  Manchester  did  receive  $8-mUllon  in 
federal  aid  last  year.  For  sKample,  the  cost 
of  putting  in  new  sewers  fbr  the  Amoskeag 
project  was  estimated  at  $600,000,  but  with 
new  standards  the  price  tag  Jumped  to  913- 
milllon. 

The  city  property  tax  rate  is  (43.90  per 
thousand  dollars,  and  McConn  estimates  the 
citizen  is  paying  91.20  of  that  amount  for 
urban  renewal.  He  estimates  that  it  takes 
five  years  for  a  commercial  renewal  project 
to  pay  for  Itself.  In  1971,  land  that  was 
bringing  taxes  of  9500,000  before  redevelop- 
ment brought  91.5-million. 

imiTTSTRIAI,     VEBST73    RETAU, 

John  p.  Grogan,  director  of  planning  for 
Manchester,  likes  to  consider  lx>th  the  indus- 
trial changes  and  retail  chaages  in  an  overall 
picture.  "We  have  been  characterized  as  a 
mill  town,"  he  says.  "But  with  our  present 
diverstBcation,  it  Is  unfair  to  call  us  that.  A 
major  boost  in  our  new  image  was  the  open- 
ing of  1-93  in  early  1964.  This  has  connected 
us  with  Boston  to  the  south  and  the  hinter- 
lands to  the  north.  It  has  also  heightened  our 
profile  as  a  distribution  center. 

"The  Interstate  connections  are  circum- 
ferential to  downtown,  and  there  is  a  pro- 
posed 500,000-sq.  ft.  shopping  center  which 
may  l>e  added.  But  downtown  has  a  long- 
term  function.  It  is  a  substantial  place  of 
employment,  primarily  for  the  service  busi- 
neeses  which  buy  from  retailers.  I  see  the 
return  of  the  major  retailers  downtown  as 
this  becomes  i^parent." 

MATOX    FT76HZS   CBANGE 

Grogan  also  notes  the  city's  (approval  of 
many  one-and-two  bedroom  apartments  in 
the  last  several  years.  "Tbi9  size  apartment 
provides  more  tax  money  than  it  requires 
cash  outflow  fc»'  services.  The  city  has  also 
adopted  a  goals-oriented  approach  to  change. 
Higher  income  housing  to  ericourage  profes- 
sionals to  live  in  town,  environmental  clean- 
up, and  bridge  repair  are  among  the  goals. 
The  new  mayor  has  done  a  lot  to  design 
them." 

The  new  mayor  is  Sylvlo  L.  Dupuis.  for  15 
years  a  practicing  optometrist  and  part-time 
political  campaign  worker  before  running 
successfvilly  for  mayor  two  years  ago. 

"I  look  upon  this  government  as  a  (34- 
mllllon  corporation."  says  Dupuis.  "It's  a  big 
business,  and  it  has  to  be  run  like  big  busi- 
ness. 

"As  for  goals,  first  we  want  to  foster  more 
cooperation  between  municipal  departments. 
Second,  we  want  to  clean  up  the  Merrimack 
River.  Third,  Improve  mass  transit.  In  eight 
months,  we  have  added  35  new  school  buses 
and  29  new  transit  buses.  We're  also  recon- 
structing many  of  our  80-  and  60-year-old 
bridges.  In  the  past,  we  haven  t  done  the 
necessary  preventive  maintenance.  Last,  we 
want  to  improve  and  diversity  our  vocational 
education  programs." 

HAKD  GOOOS  VXBSUS  SOFT  GOODS 

The  city's  moat  fervent  booster  Is  Arthur 
J.  Hartnett,  Jr.,  the  executive  director  of 
the  Greater  Blanchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. A  native  of  the  city,  Hartnett  boasts 
about  the  new  balance  between  the  city's 
Industries.  "The  hard  gooda  Industry  is  de- 


pendent on  economic  trends;  the  soft  goods 
less  so.  Somewhere  In  the  middle  Is  a  bal- 
ance. In  the  late  forties,  we  had  a  12-1  ratio, 
in  favor  of  soft  goods.  Today,  the  ratio  is 
2  to  1.  This  is  re-manageme»t  of  resources. 

"At  the  same  time,  Manchester  faces  the 
problem  of  a  declining  reservoir  of  usable 
land.  We  have  to  manage  carefully  what  we 
have  left." 

Manchester's  low  labor  pool  has  prompted 
some  area  businessmen  to  support  two  pro- 
poeals : 

1.  Creation  of  new  low-cost  liousing.  Hous- 
ing is  cited  as  26  To  of  a  worker's  earnings. 
Low-cost  housing  is  needed  so  that  people 
will  be  encouraged  to  move  from  areas  of 
high  unemployment  to  Mandhester. 

2.  Relaxation  of  foreign  immigration 
quotas.  As  first  generation  immigrants  move 
up  into  higher  paying  Jobs,  a  gap  is  left. 
Some  businessmen  feel  that  fringing  in  im- 
migrants wUl  boost  the  labor  pool. 

Diversified  industry;  a  strong  economic 
base;  a  revitalized  downtown— these  are  ele- 
ments of  a  city  that  has  advanced  with  a 
strength  and  nobility  that  sttU  characterize 
tlie  old  but  sturdy  Amoskeag  manufactur- 
ing plant,  the  downfall  of  which  plunged 
Manchester  headlong  into  the  20th  century. 


THE  LEGAL  SERVICES  BILL 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the  legal 
services  bill  is  now  in  cciiference  and 
may  be  out  before  the  Easter  recess.  It  is 
one  of  four  different  bills  originally  pre- 
sented to  set  up  a  corporation  which 
would  provide  the  poor  with  legal  aid. 
Unfortunately  the  two  bills  to  be  com- 
promised come  from  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  and  neither  provides  any  guar- 
antee that  the  corporation  will  in  fact 
work  in  the  best  interests  of  the  poor. 
Since  the  President  stated  that  he  would 
not  accept  a  bill  without  such  conscien- 
tious safeguards,  we  expect  that  the  bill 
will  be  vetoed. 

Unfortunately  all  too  many  actions  of 
the  White  House  are  greeted  by  state- 
ments generated  more  by  calculated  po- 
litical brinkmanship  than  statecraft.  I 
hope  that  the  President  will  ignore  such 
attempted  pressures.  Real  credibility  for 
the  White  House  must  be  measured  by 
complete  consistency  between  former 
statements  and  positions  and  those  taken 
today. 

Any  failure  to  live  up  to  commitments 
made  to  the  American  public  and  over- 
whelmingly ratified  by  that  public  in  two 
elections  would  be  clear  evidence  that  the 
President  has  bent  before  purely  political 
pressure.  It  would  be  an  indication  of  an 
inability  to  hold  to  his  own  positions. 

An  article  by  Howard  Phillips  will 
serve  as  a  reminder  that  the  legal  serv- 
ices bill  would  set  up  a  potential  for 
radical  bureaucracy  the  likes  of  which 
we  have  not  seen,  well  out«ide  anything 
this  administration  would  have  approved 
before  Watergate  and  tha  present  cli- 
mate of  outrageous  politic*!  ransom. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  wanted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  i]i  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

T£ST   rOB  THK    PlXSmENT!    HOtTBE   LEGAL   AlO 

Bill  Is  to  Lktt  or  NooV  Pledge 
(By  Howard  PhlUlys) 
When  President  Nixon  sent  his  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  plan  to  Oongsess  on  May  16, 
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1973,  White  House  officials  emphasized  to 
concerned  conservatives  that  while  con- 
cessions to  the  left  had  been  made  in  shap- 
ing the  bill,  the  President  would  accept  no 
further  compromises.  On  thiat  we  could 
depend,  assured  Kenneth  Cole,  major  domo 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  Domestic  Council  staff.  Other 
high-ranking  officials  echoed  that  assurance. 

By  the  same  token,  advised  the  White 
House,  if  conservatives  could  strengthen 
the  Administration  proposal  by  amendment 
on  the  House  floor,  all  the  better.  But,  It 
was  repeated.  If  Congress  gave  President 
Nixon  a  bill  in  any  way  more  lll>eral  than  his 
own  a  veto  would  inescapably  follow. 

Soon  Mr.  Nixon  will  be  put  to  the  test. 

As  a  consequence  of  efforts  to  shift  the 
corporation  plan  to  the  left  by  the  House 
and  Senate  poverty  committees  which 
"marked  up"  new  bills  before  the  issue  came 
to  a  vote  in  their  respective  bodies,  the  legal 
services  legislation  eventually  passed  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  (while  more  to  the 
left  in  the  latter  than  the  former)  was  In 
each  case  well  to  the  left  of  the  May  15 
"Nixon  bill." 

Thus,  Senate-House  conferees,  l>ound  by 
rules  requiring  that  they  confine  their  com- 
promises on  the  legal  services  issue  within 
the  boundaries  established  by  the  legisla- 
tion liefore  them,  cannot  possibly  produce  a 
bill  Mr.  Nixon  can  sign,  consistent  with  his 
promises. 

The  Nixon  Plan,  in  key  respects  more  con- 
servative than  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate-passed  bills,  is  not  on  their  agenda. 
This  very  Important  point  has  t>een  missed  in 
most  press  accounts  alKJUt  the  corporation 
controversy.  Liberals  have  tried  hsj-d  to 
portray  the  bill  adopted  Itist  June  21  In  the 
House  as  "restrictive"  and  "conservative." 

Even  though  24  amendments  were  adopted 
on  the  House  floor,  the  bill  being  amended 
had  l)een  previously  so  liberalized  in  commit- 
tee that  the  House,  with  all  its  amendments, 
didn't  even  wind  up  where  the  Nixon  Plan 
began  with  respect  to  a  numt>er  of  vital  safe- 
guards against  abuse. 

For  example,  under  the  Nixon  Plan,  no 
legal  services  funds  could  be  used  to  retain 
attorneys  unless  they  are  "admitted  to  prac- 
tice law  in  the  state  where  the  rendering"  of 
assistance  is  "initiated."  By  contrast,  the 
House  bill  allows  projects  to  hire  staff  lawyers 
simply  "authorized  to  practice."  The  dis- 
tinction Is,  in  fact,  a  crucial  one.  in  that  per- 
sons "authorized"  may  include  out-of-State 
attorneys,  law  students,  and  whomever  else 
might  arbitrarily  be  deemed  eligible. 

In  1970,  New  Jersey  adopted  a  special  rule 
"to  allow  out-of-state  attorneys  employed  by 
or  associated  with  New  Jersew  CEO  Legal 
Services  programs  to  practice  in  all  the 
coTU^  of  New  Jersey  for  up  to  two  and  one- 
half  years."  The  new  rule  has  facUitated  an 
influx  radical  Reginald  Helier  Smith  fel- 
lows, VISTA  lawyers  and  the  like,  to  Join 
the  Garden  State's  already  radicalized  staff 
attorney  projects  in  places  like  Camden  and 
Newark.  It  permits  employment  discrimina- 
tion against  qualified  local  members  of  the 
bar,  in  favor  of  "social  change"-orlented  out- 
of -staters,  many  of  whom  try  to  manipulate 
the  politics  of  the  local  area.  Furthermore, 
with  the  challenges  now  being  directed 
against  the  "fairness"  of  bar  admission  and 
examination  procedures,  it  could  open  the 
way  to  permanent  "pseudo-lawyer"  status  for 
unsuccessful  law  school  graduates. 

WhUe  the  Nixon  Plan  flatly  bars  aid  to 
"any  public  Interest  law  firm  which  expends 
any  resources  and  time  litigating  issues  .  . 
in  the  collective  interests  of  the  poor  . . .",  the 
House  bUl  permits  such  use  of  federal  funds 
to  Naderite  "public  Interest"  firms  which 
spend  "50  per  centum"  or  less  "litigating." 
The  House  prohibition  would,  therefore,  not 
affect  a  pubUc  Interest  law  firm  which  pur- 
ported to  spend  half  of  Its  time  preparing  for 


litigation  or  helping  others  litigate.  Thus,  by 
a  semantic  loophole,  it  offers  possible  escape 
from  the  apparent  prohibition  on  aid  to 
"backup  centers"  as  well  as  to  other  public 
Interest  firms. 

In  terms  of  enabling  corrective  action 
against  improper  uses  of  legal  services  funds, 
the  House  bill  makes  it  much  harder  than  the 
Nixon  plan  to  stop  abuse.  One  reason  for 
this  is  the  House  bill's  elimination  of  the 
"Citizen's  Suits"  provided  for  in  the  Nixon 
bill.  Under  the  Administration  version.  "Any 
Interested  person  may  bring  an  action  in  a 
federal  district  court  to  enforce  compliance 
with  the  prohibitions  of  or  under  this  Act 
by  the  corporation  or  any  recipient  or  any 
officer  or  employe  of  the  corporation  or  of 
any  recipient." 

To  give  the  law  teeth,  the  Nixon  Plan  fur- 
ther provides  that  if  a  citizen  who  sues  in 
court  to  stop  legal  services  illegally  gains  a 
favorable  Judgment,  "the  corporation  shall 
promptly  reimburse  him  for  his  costs  and 
legal  fees  incurred  in  prosecution  of  the 
action." 

This  is  a  critically  important  safeguard. 
With  legal  costs  as  high  as  they  are.  the 
average  citizen  concerned  about  tax-financed 
lawlessness  might  be  reluctant  to  take  action 
against  "poverty  lawyers"  whose  Initiatives 
(and  potential  retaliation)  are  completely 
underwritten  by  the  government.  Similarly, 
without  such  a  provision,  citizens  might  lack 
"standing"  to  sue  the  corporation. 

In  a  related  manner,  the  House  bill  specif- 
ically (in  Section  6(b)(3))  makes  Corpora- 
tion attorneys  subject  to  control,  not  by  pub- 
lic or  by  Congress,  but  by  the  American  Bar 
Association.  If  President  Nixon  were  subject 
to  ABA  control,  he  might  already  be  im- 
peached and  convicted,  at  least  If  the  ABA's 
present  top  leadership  had  its  way. 

Yet.  astonishingly,  the  House  bill  states: 
"The  Corporation  shall  not  interfere  with  any 
attorney  in  carrying  out  his  professional  re- 
sponslbUity  ...  as  established  in  the  Canons 
of  Ethics  and  Code  of  Professional  Responsi- 
bility of  the  American  Bar  Association." 

Though  this  may  sound  reasonable  to  the 
untrained  ear.  its  real  import  is  that,  on  key 
issues  like  lobbying  and  solicitation,  future 
amendments  to  the  canons  and  code  will  ac- 
quire the  force  of  law.  Since  these  are  sub- 
ject to  constant  relnterpretatlon  and  revision, 
with  differing  standards  established  for  legal 
services,  as  opposed  to  private  lawyers,  this 
is  of  fundamental  significance. 

Wouldn't  the  ABA  object.  If  the  Congress, 
in  parallel  fashion,  left  it  to  the  Republican 
National  Committee  to  enforce  standards  of 
behavior  for  GOP  public  officials?  If  the 
House  language  stands,  ABA  lawyers,  rather 
than  Congress  or  even  the  Corporation,  can 
amend  the  "Code  and  Canons"  to  suit  their 
own  beliefs.  Why  should  power  over  a  9100 
million  program  be  given  to  a  private  organi- 
zation like  the  ABA? 

With  respect  to  bans  on  aid  to  "rioting, 
civil  dlsttu-bance.  picketing,  boycott,  or 
strike."  the  Nixon  biU  is  lukequivocal;  the 
House  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  limits  such 
activity  for  full-time  legal  service  employes 
only  while  they  are  technically  "engaged" 
in  their  work.  Thus,  whenever  accused  of  a 
violation,  they  can,  and  do.  assert  that  the 
act  was  performed  on  "free  time." 

But  out-of-staters  who  receive  fuUtime 
salaries  should  never  be  allowed  to  foment 
political  disturbances  in  the  area  where  gov- 
ernment funds  have  placed  them — even  dur- 
ing their  "coffee  breaks." 

Even  if.  under  the  permissive  House  lan- 
guage, legal  aid  lawyers  were  found  to  be  in 
violation,  the  House  would  leave  it  to  their 
local  project  to  decide  whether  or  how  they 
should  be  disciplined.  The  Nlzon  Plan  would 
vest  such  i>ower,  more  realistically,  in  the 
Corporation.  Since  many  local  projects  are 
dominated  by  people  who  balk  at  federal  re- 
strictions on  their  activity,  the  House  ap- 


proach would  be  virtually  ineffective  where  it 
is  most  needed.  The  House  bill  permits  "ad- 
vocating or  opposing"  presidential  Executive 
Orders.  The  Nixon  plan  does  not. 

In  setting  eligibility  for  free  legal  services, 
again  the  House  bill  leaves  such  determina- 
tions to  the  projects  themselves,  rather  than 
fiatly  prohibiting  aid,  as  the  Nixon  Plan 
does,  to  any  individual  "capable  of  gainful 
employment  ...  If  his  lack  of  gross  income 
results  from  his  refusal  or  unwillingness  to 
seek  or  accept  employment." 

Also  of  great  Importance,  the  House  bill 
abandons  the  Nixon  Plan's  requirement  of 
"a  schedule  of  fees  which  wiU  require  the 
client.  If  able,  to  pay  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  legal  assistance."  Such  a  fee 
schedule  would  make  it  much  more  difficult 
for  staff  attorneys  to  seek  out  clients  as 
guinea  pigs  for  their  favorite  causes.  In 
force,  it  would  cause  poor  persons  to  hesitate 
signing  away  permission  to  have  suits  filed 
in  their  name,  if  they  had  to  advance  even 
a  token  dollar  or  two  for  such  purpose. 

"FRIVOLOtrS    APPEALS" 

The  Nixon  Plan's  ban  on  "frivolous  and 
duplicative  appeals"  is  missing  from  the 
House  bill.  The  Nixon  Plan's  flat  ban  on  use 
of  legal  senices  funds  for  "advocacy  "  train- 
ing programs  (used  to  advance  drives  for 
liberal  changes  in  public  policy)  is  replaced 
by  House  language  which  permits  such  tax- 
backed  policy  "training"  whenever  deemed 
"necessary  to  prepare  them  [attorneys]  to 
provide  adequate  legal  assistance." 

Furthermore,  whereas  the  Nixon  Plan 
tends  to  encourage  grants  and  contracts  to 
state  and  local  governments  for  the  provi- 
sion of  legal  services,  the  House  bill  is  wary 
of  such  an  approach — preferring  subsidy  of 
the  present,  privately  controlled  staff  proj- 
ects. This  wariness  is  evidenced  in  the 
House's  requirement  of  an  extraordinary 
board  review  in  the  case  of  all  such  public 
awards,  whereas  none  is  required  for  the 
private  group  fundings. 

The  House  language  nmkes  it  easier  for 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee to  deny  confirmation  of  presidential 
appointees  to  the  Corporation  board  of  di- 
rectors who  might  favor  "revenue-sharing" 
approaches  to  legal  services — the  change 
most  devoutly  feared  by  the  radical  orga- 
nizations which  now  control  and  benefit 
from  legal   services  millions. 

ALTERNATIVE    APPROACHES 

To  encourage  a  shift  away  from  the  staff 
attorney  system,  the  May  15  Nixon  Plan 
provided  for  a  minimum  annual  set-aside  of 
10  per  cent  of  all  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Corporation  for  alternative  approaches  to 
the  delivery  of  legal  services:  like  open- 
panel  prepaid  legal  Insurance,  vouchers  Ju- 
dicare,  and  reimbursement  of  private  law- 
yers. By  contrast,  the  House  bill  omits  this 
provision. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  aspects  of  the  House 
bill  which  represent  some  improvement  over 
the  Nixon  Plan:  a  1978  termination  of  the 
Corporation's  authorization,  and  a  tighter 
ban  on  commingling  funds  to  achieve  illicit 
purposes,  a  denial  of  tax-exempt  status  to 
legal  services  groups  which  lobby,  to  mention 
those  most  effectively  worded. 

But,  despite  these  few  improvements.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  cannot  sign  any  legal  services 
plan  which  the  current  conference  delibera- 
tions might  produce  and  still  keep  his  word 
to  the  American  people,  when  in  his  1971 
legal  services  veto  message,  he  said:  "The 
provision  creating  the  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation  differs  crucially  from  the  pro- 
posal originally  put  forth  by  this  Admin- 
istration. 

"Our  intention  was  to  create  a  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  to  aid  the  poor,  that  was 
Independent  and  free  of  pc^ltlcs.  yet  con- 
talned  built-in  safeguards  to  assure  its  op- 
eration in  a  responsible  manner.  In  the  Con- 
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gnn,  however,  the  legislation  has  been  sub- 
stantl&Uy  altered,  so  that  the  quintessential 
principle  of  aocounUbUlty  has  been  lost.  In 
re-wrlting  our  original  proposal  the  door  has 
been  left  wide  open  to  those  abuses  which 
have  cost  one  anti-poverty  program  after 
another  its  public  enthusiasm  and  public 
support." 

The  President  punctuated  his  veto  with 
the  statement:  "It  would  be  better  to  have 
no  Ijegml  Services  Corporation  than  one  so 
Irresponsibly  structured."  As  one  who  helped 
draft  that  veto  message,  I  know  the  meaning 
behind  those  words. 

Now,  after  the  third  unsuccessful  effort 
to  get  a  suitable  Corporation  plan  en:;cted  by 
the  Congress,  and  widespread  disenchant- 
ment with  the  manner  In  which  it  is  being 
administered  at  OEO,  the  President  should 
try  a  new  approach:  take  the  funds  now 
used  to  underwrite  the  OEO  program  and  re- 
assign those  dollars  to  the  states  under  rev- 
enue sharing,  as  part  of  a  "New  Federalism" 
approach.  In  this  way,  people  all  over  Amer- 
ica, rather  than  a  few  xUtra-liberal  Washing- 
ton bureaucrats,  will  have  a  rcle  to  play 
shaping  a  program  "which  places  the  need 
of  low-income  clients  first,"  with  money  used 
to  pay  legal  costs,  rather  than  to  imder^Tlte 
political  causes. 

Tlutt  Is  how  many  public  defender  systems 
work  now  in  criminal  cases.  Such  a  system 
should  be  at  least  equally  viable  for  clvU 
suits. 

If  the  President  follows  this  path,  he  will 
"earn  much  credit"  when  the  history  of  this 
era  is  written. 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM  IN 
PERIL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
compelling  article.  "Shaping  Up:  A  Grave 
nireat  to  School  Lunches,"  appeared  in 
the  AprU  15.  1974,  edition  of  U.S.  News  <i 
World  Report.  The  article  concisely 
points  out  that  a  crisis  will  develop  for 
school  lunch  programs  if  the  commodity 
distribution  program  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  ended. 

The  growing  demand  for  basic  food 
commodities  has  reduced  the  surplus 
foods  available  to  carry  on  this  program. 
Last  year,  the  USDA  was  given  the  au- 
thority for  1  year  to  purchase  commodi- 
ties when  not  in  surplus.  If  this  author- 
ity is  not  extended  beyond  Jime  30,  1974, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be- 
gin reducing  its  acqiiisition  of  commodi- 
ties. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  can 
provide  funds  to  make  up  the  shortfall  in 
commodities.  The  problem  which  arises 
is  that  money  received  by  the  school  sys- 
tem is  not  as  valuable  as  food,  because  of 
the  great  difference  in  the  buying  power 
between  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  individual  schools  purchasing 
food  for  their  own  use. 

In  the  past  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  able  to  Influence  the 
agricultural  market  by  buying  surplus 
commoditiea,  and  thus  "save  the  market." 
This  has  haiHiened  earlier  in  the  case  of 
orange  juice  and  more  recently  with  the 
piurhase  of  beef. 

Tills  uwful  capacity  will  be  diminished 
If  the  commodity  distribution  program  is 
phased  out. 

Ttili  article  surely  indicates  the  need 
to  pass  wttbout  delay,  8.  3871,  of  which  I 
am  a  Joint  moogor.  in  order  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  DBDA  to  imrchase  com- 
modities not  In  sui^lus. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  obj action,  the  article 
■was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Shaping  Up:   A  "Grave  Thbeai"  to  School 

LtJNCHES 

The  cheap  but  nourishing  lunches  served 
to  millions  of  children  in  school  cafeterias 
have  long  been  an  accapted  part  of  the 
American  way  of  life — but  that  way  is  about 
to  change. 

Beginning  June  30.  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  start  a  "phase-down  year" 
of  buying  surplus  foods  for  distribution  to 
public  schools. 

That  decision  will  end  federal  control  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Program,  which 
got  under  way  in  1946.  It  will  also  mark  a 
turnabout  in  the  Government's  efforts  to 
find  outlets  for  surplus  foods  since  the  first 
guidelines  for  commodity  buying  ware  set  up 
In  1935. 

The  reason,  according  to  Administration 
spokesmen,  is  simple:  Surplus  food  Is  get- 
ting scarce. 

What  this  is  likely  to  intan  is  added  head- 
aches and  possibly  rising  budgets  for  school 
administrators  across  the  country.  Protests 
already  are  pouring  into  the  nation's  capital. 

A  CHANGING  MiAHKET 

Main  points  at  issue  between  scliool  au- 
thorities and  the  USDA  are  these: 

The  educators  contend  that  only  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  with  millions  to  spend  on 
commodities  in  vast  quantities,  has  the  pur- 
chasing power  to  provide  lunches  at  a  cost 
that  students  from  poorer  families  can  afford. 

Federal  authorities  answer  that,  with  the 
rising  worldwide  demand  for  agricultural 
products,  their  leverage  to  buy  In  volume  at 
below-market  prices  is  faBt  dissolving. 

The  recent  record  shows  this:  In  1973,  sur- 
plus food  channeled  into  schools  fell  about 
70  million  dollars  short  of  filling  lunch-pro- 
gram needs.  The  USDA  ccMitrlbuted  funds  to 
bridge  the  gap. 

Next  year.  Agriculture  economists  say,  the 
situation  could  be  even  worse,  with  the 
shortage  of  basic  food  commodities  growing 
more  critical. 

Edward  J.  Hekman,  administrator  of  the 
Pood  and  Nutrition  Service,  told  a  Senate 
committee  conducting  hearings  on  the 
school-lunch  program: 

"Our  efforts  to  purchase  foods,  even  at 
market  levels,  are  facing  stiff  competition, 
the  result  being  that  sometimes  USDA  re- 
ceives no  bids  on  orders  at  all." 

Still,  there  is  no  Intention  to  leave  the 
school-lunch  program  completely  In  the 
lurch.  Assistant  Secretary  Clajrton  "STuetter 
suggested  that  the  USDA  band  over  to  State 
food-purchasing  offices  all  money  appropri- 
ated for  lunches.  Last  year,  that  would  have 
amounted  to  313.7  mUUoc  dollars. 

According  to  an  Agtrlculture  spokesman, 
this  shift  in  purchases  to  the  States  would 
have  little  effect  on  a  number  of  schools. 

"Many  school  districts,"  he  said,  "have 
been  buying  about  80  per  cent  of  their  com- 
modities locally  anyway." 

SHOCK    TO    SCHOOLS 

But  other  districts  whloh  lack  purchasing 
and  distribution  systems  are— in  the  words 
of  one  official — "absolutely  stunned." 

An  authority  In  the  Montgom.ery  County, 
Md..  school  system  said: 

"We  would  lose  q\ilte  a  few  of  oxu  staple 
items  such  as  butter,  flour,  commeal.  We 
would  have  to  buy  these  locally  at  Inflated 
prices.  Even  If  USDA  gave  us  extra  money  we 
wouldn't  come  out  even.  We  don't  have  the 
purchase  leverage  they  do." 

A  Virginia  State  official  noted  that  the 
Government  has  already  reduced  the  level 
of  spending  for  the  program  by  23.7  million 
dollars  and  Is  seeking  to  cut  It  further.  What 


schools  need,  he  argued,  is  a  12  per  cent  In- 
crease. 

A  cook  In  one  school  wrote  to  a  Senator: 
"I  am  sure  our  school-lunch  program  would 
go  down  In  defeat  if  the  tTSDA  took  from 
us  these  commodities  that  we  are  using  in 
our  lunches." 

Gray  Hodges,  superintendent  of  the  Beau- 
fort, N.C.,  country  board  of  education,  wrote: 

"There  is  no  way  we  coUld  purchase  the 
same  quantity  or  quality  of  foods.  .  .  .  With- 
out the  support  of  the  U6DA  conmiodlty 
program,  our  total  school-luRch  program  will 
be  in  Jeopardy." 

In  Springfield,  Greg.,  a  focd-servlce  official 
estimated  that,  If  the  USDiA  ceases  to  buy 
commodities,  at  least  20  of  the  city's  school 
will  have  to  to  without  a  lunch  program. 

Ctrr    IN    EUTINC    IVWER 

On  March  28,  Ellsworth  Reiss,  president  of 
a  food-distribution  association,  representing 
13  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  told 
a   Senate   Agriculture   subcommittee: 

"Please  remember  that  if  there  Is  a  cash 
flow  to  individual  schools  Jn  lieu  of  com- 
modities, the  volume  buying  power  they  have 
enjoyed  in  the  past  will  be  gone.  Individual 
recipient  agencies  or  an  Individual  State 
cannot  duplicate  the  savings  that  the  USDA 
has  realized  in  volume  purqhaslng." 

Senator  George  McGovern  (Dem.)  of  South 
Dakota,  has  Introduced  a  bill  which  would 
extend  the  authority  of  tfte  USDA  to  buy 
commodities — even  at  above -parity  prices — 
for  two  more  years.  But  Agriculture  officials 
warned  that,  if  the  McGovem  measure  be- 
comes law,  "we  will  be  In  the  commodity- 
procurement  business  forever." 

Even  as  the  USDA  prepared  for  the  "phase- 
down  year,"  however.  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced the  purchase  of  4)  million  dollars' 
worth  of  beef  to  be  distributed  as  hambur- 
ger to  schools. 

IN   A    QUANDABY 

The  action  was  described  as  a  help  to  cat- 
tlemen in  disposing  of  a  Surplus  in  beef. 
However,  John  O.  Mohay,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  National  Independent  Meat 
Packers  Association,  said  it  left  packers  "in 
a  quandary." 

If  the  USDA  wants  "choice"  beef,  as  It 
indicated,  he  said  "1  don't  eee  how  is  could 
be  provided  for  less  than  a  dollar  a  pound." 
This  could  bring  further  pressure  toward 
higher  prices  in  lunchrooms  and  family 
kitchens. 

Opinion  favoring  the  phaseout  is  not 
unanimous  even  within  the  USDA.  Says  one 
of  its  food -service  officials: 

"If  the  USDA  goes  out  of  the  commodity 
business,  surpltises  will  go  begging.  There 
will  be  no  way  to  buy  or  illstrlbute  them. 
Don't  forget  your  distribution  centers  wUl 
be  phased  out,  too. 

"Well  be  back  to  klllln|  animals  again 
as  we  did  in  the  1930s  w^en  all  this  got 
started." 


7^e 


BOOK  PUBLISHED  BY 
LOUIS  CASSELS 

air.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
virtues  of  Uvlng  in  a  small  town  are  beau- 
tifully expressed  in  the  book  entitled, 
"Coontail  Lagoon:  A  Celebration  of  Life." 

This  book,  published  by  Westminster 
Press,  was  authored  by  the  late  Louis 
Cassels,  United  Press  International  re- 
ligion writer,  who  retired  in  my  home- 
town of  Aiken,  B.C.,  several  years  ago. 
Mr.  Cassels  was  a  native  of  a  nearby 
community  named  Ellenton.  This  town 
was  wiped  off  the  map  In  early  1950  when 
a  large  parcel  of  land  was  taken  over  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  construction 
of  the  Savannah  River  plant. 
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Mr.  President,  I  recommend  this  inter- 
esting book  to  my  colleagues.  It  would  be 
especially  good  reading  in  these  times  of 
constitutional  crisis  and  world  military 
problems. 

An  article  about  Louis  Cassels'  final 
book  was  published  in  the  April  3,  1974, 
issue  of  the  Aiken  Standard  newspaper, 
Aiken.  S.C.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  entitled, 
"Cassels'  Pinal  Book  Heralds  SmaU 
Town"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cassels'  Final  Book  Hebalds  Small  Town 
(By  Grant  Dlllman) 
Louis  Cassels.  UPI's  late  religion  wTlter, 
wrote  a  final  book  Just  before  his  death  keyed 
to  the  belief — In  his  own  words — that  "the 
fully  abundant  life  is  more  freely  accessible 
in  town-and-country  America  than  in  large, 
cosmopolitan  cities." 

Whether  or  not  you  agree,  the  book  is 
convincing  evidence  Lou  proved  his  theory 
at  least  to  his  own  satisfaction.  He  called 
it  an  account  of  a  "very  ordinary,  often  weak 
man  crawling  slowly  back  from  the  brink  of 
death  and  rediscovering  the  sheer  Joy  of  be- 
ing alive  in  this  beautiful  world  God  has 
made." 

Published  by  Westminster  Press,  the  book 
is  titled,  "Coontail  Lagoon:  A  Celebration  of 
Life".  It  is  a  relatively  thin  volume,  but  it  is 
full  of  the  emotional  riches  Lou  and  his  wife, 
Charlotte,  discovered  In  Aiken,  in  the  last 
two  years  of  his  life. 

Aiken  was  Lou's  home  and  he  always  had 
planned  to  retire  there.  He  advanced  his 
timetable  one  evening  in  1970  while  in  Phil- 
adelphia to  receive  Vlllanova's  St.  Augustine 
award  for  distinguished  service  to  Journalism. 
A  UPI  reporter  dashed  up  to  say,  "Smitty 
Just  shot  himself." 

Smitty  was  Merriman  Smith,  UPI  White 
House  Reporter  who  finally  found  the  pace  of 
covering  presidents  too  much.  That  night  Lou 
and  Charlotte  talked  about  their  friend  and 
decided  to  get  away  as  soon  as  possible  from 
"big  league  JournalUm  and  the  high-pressure 
life  that  attends  it." 

Lou  arranged  to  return  to  Aiken  after  the 
1972  presidential  elections.  He  would  write 
only  his  religion  colunms  and  occasional  spe- 
cial articles.  Then,  14  months  later,  he  suf- 
fered a  heart  attack  and  left  Washington  as 
soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  hospital. 

Lou  and  Charlotte  already  had  built  a  re- 
tirement cabin  at  Coontail  Lagoon,  located 
on  the  fringes  of  a  swamp  Just  outside  Aiken 
and  his  book  really  begins  when  they  walked 
into  the  cottage  and  "Charlotte  turned  to  kiss 
and  hold  me  tight  in  her  arms." 

"We're  home.  Darling,"  she  said.  "We're 
starting  a  new  life,  and  it's  going  to  be  the 
best  yet." 

What  Lou  found  was  the  "soothing,  s<^- 
orlflc  sound"  of  a  small  waterfall  outside  his 
bedroom  window,  the  diversity  of  swamp 
wildlife,  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
birds  that  st<q)  at  Aiken  on  their  annual  mi- 
grations and  a  suburban  gardener's  apprecia- 
tion of  nature's  profligacy  with  wild  flowers. 
"The  deepest  mystery  of  the  universe  lies 
not  in  the  evU  and  ugliness  that  abound  In 
It  but  rather  in  the  good  and  beauty  that 
persist  amidst  its  perils  in  spite  of  every- 
thing." 

He  discovered  the  changes  In  the  South 
since  his  boyhood. 

"I  see  black  men  and  women  working  In 
factories  side  by  side  with  white  men— for 
Identical  wages.  I  see  black  famUles  living  In 
modern  brick  homes  and  driving  late  model 
cars.  I  see  black  people  sitting  where  they 
choose  in  movie  theaters,  entering  restau- 
rants and  motela  without  qualms." 


He  found  southerners  he  knew  fascinated 
but  not  shocked  by  Watergate. 

"Southerners  take  for  granted  that  all 
politicians  are  apt  to  be  crooked  unless  very 
closely  watched.  ...  As  one  of  my  friends 
remarked  during  the  Watergate  hearings, 
"Every  politician  knows  that  it  pays  to  be 
honest — but  it  don't  pay  as  much'." 

He  found  the  verities  of  Aiken  unchanged. 

'•Just  as  wine  reflects,  in  taste  and  bouquet, 
the  type  of  grapes  used,  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  grown  and  the  amount  of  sunshine 
and  rainfall  ...  a  town  derives  its  distinc- 
tive character  from  the  taterstctlon  of  .  .  . 
its  history,  its  people,  the  climate  and  geo- 
graphical location.  ...  If  towns  are  like 
wine,  Aiken  belongs  in  the  same  class  with 
Montrachet,  La  Tache  and  Laflte-Roths- 
child." 

Lou  obviously  also  found  a  large  measure 
of  personal  peace. 


NATIONAL    ARTHRITIS    ACT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
long  past  time  for  this  country  to  mount 
an  attack  on  a  disease  that  afflicts  50 
million  Americans — arthritis.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  cosponsoring  S.  2854,  the 
National  Arthritis  Act. 

The  cost  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
State  of  Connecticut  from  arthritis  dis- 
ability is  staggering  in  terms  of  medical 
bills,  lost  wages,  workdays  lost,  pay- 
ments to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled,  and  social  security  disability 
insurance  payments. 

In  Connecticut  alone  the  figures  are 
staggering.  According  to  the  Connecticut 
Arthritis  Foundation: 

Over  768.000  Connecticut  people  suf- 
fer some  form  of  arthritis;  307,000  of 
them  need  medical  care;  52,500  of  them 
are  disabled;  3,750  new  victims  become 
afflicted  with  arthritis  in  Connecticut 
each  year;  76,800  Connecticut  citizens 
have  the  worst  form  of  arthritis — 
rheumatoid  artihritis — which  strikes  dur- 
ing the  prime  20-45  year  age  bracket; 
3,750  Connecticut  children  have  juvenile 
rheumatoid  arthritis;  the  annual  eco- 
nomic impact  of  arthritis  in  Connecticut 
is  $135  million. 

Arthritis  costs  Connecticut  citizens 
$52.5  million  in  lost  wages  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  $11.5  million  in  lost 
taxes;  medical  costs  for  arthritis  in  Con- 
necticut run  to  $37.5  million  a  year;  over 
210,000  working  mandays  are  lost  in  Con- 
necticut each  year  due  to  arthritis;  over 
$6  million  is  wasted  annually  in  Con- 
necticut on  worthless  arthritis  "cures 
and  remedies"  and  $400  million  is  wasted 
nationally;  unfortunately,  less  than  $20 
million  a  year  is  spent  on  arthritis  re- 
search. 

These  statistics  show  that  a  frontal 
attack  is  needed  on  this  disease  which 
can  strike  not  only  the  old  but  the  young 
and  middle-aged  as  well. 

The  National  Arthritis  Act  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  a  task  force  to  de- 
velop a  national  arthritis  plan.  The  plan 
will  include  recommendations  for  utiliza- 
tion and  organization  erf  our  national  re- 
sources in  a  coordinated  way  and  will  in- 
clude a  program  for  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis,  Metabolism  and  Di- 
gestive Diseases. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  estab- 
lishes  a   focal   point  for  coordinating 


arthritis  by  establishing  an  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Arthritis  with  the  Institute. 

One  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  bill  is  the  establishment  of  an 
arthritis  screening,  early  detection  and 
control  program,  and  nationsa  research 
and  demonstration  centers.  Early  detec- 
tion and  treatment  of  arthritis  can  mini- 
mize years  of  pain  and  disability.  The 
national  centers  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  intensive,  interdisciplinary 
arthritis  research  and  training  in,  and 
demonstration  of,  advanced  diagnostic 
prevention,  treatment  and  control  meth- 
ods for  arthritis. 

To  carry  out  the  screening,  early  de- 
tection and  control  program,  there  would 
be  authorized  $40  million  from  fiscal 
1975  through  1977. 

For  the  establishment  of  research  and 
demonstration  centers  and  research  ca- 
pacity $45  million  in  total  is  authorized 
for  fiscal  years  1975  through  1977. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Senators 
Cranston,  Wu-liams,  Javits  and  others 
in  this  bipartisan  effort  to  begin  a  co- 
ordinated fight  to  alleviate  the  pain  and 
suffering  which  arthritis  afflicts  on  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 


THE  WATERGATE  TAPES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are   two   aspects   of   the   critical   tapes 
question  which  disturb  me.  One  is  scien- 
tific, the  other  political.  In  the  first  in- 
stance Science  magazine  has  published 
an  interesting  account  of  an  alternative 
solution  to  the  mysterious  tape  erasures. 
It  may  be  the  right  one.  It  may  not.  The 
point  is  that  one  scientifically  acceptable 
solution  was  ignored.  Mr.  Wade's  article 
points  out  that  the  court  appointed  board 
was  composed  of  "experts  in  acoustics 
and  computer  processing — sensible  fields 
to  choose  before  one  knew  what  the  prob- 
lem was — but  not  particularly  familiar 
with  the  workaday  problems  of  tapes  and 
tape  recorders."  He  further  points  out 
that  "little  data  is  given  in  the  panel's 
summary  report."  While  I  have  no  doubt 
that  their  investigation  was  carried  out  in 
the  best  of  faith  its  method  was  more 
that  of  fiction  than  of  fact.  Novelists  pick 
and  choose  from  their  data  in  order  to 
stress  what  they  consider  important,  and 
traditionally  at  least,  in  order  to  adhere 
to  their  plot  lines.  Scientists  have  all  the 
data  at  hand  and  may  not  discard  or 
stress  any  of  it  without  a  full  explana- 
tion.  Even  then   their  presentation  is 
still  hypothetical.  TTiis  second  study  has 
shown  that  while  the  first  explanation 
may  be  true  it  is  not  scientifically  neces- 
sary. Because  Miss  Woods'  machine  was 
repaired  before  testing,  because  the  ap- 
propriate brand  of  machine  was  not  used 
in  testing  and  because  the  possibility  of 
the  faulty  rectifier's  having  affected  the 
flow  of  power  to  the  erase  head  without 
turning  off  the  machine  altogether,  we 
have  a  study  which  does  not  take  into 
account  aU  of  the  posslbiUties.  We  there- 
fore have  fiction,  not  science.  The  poUti- 
cal  problem  is  more  subtle. 

When  the  experts'  report  purported  to 
show  that  whatever  else  had  happened 
someone  had  drtiberately  erased  the 
tapes,  the  subject  was  discussed  ad  in- 
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flnltum  by  eveiyone  who  could  get  his 
mouth  open.  Now  that  there  is  a  viable 
debate  we  suddenly  learned  that  the 
court  had  proscribed  the  discussion  as 
taboo.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  hope  this 
is  a  coincidence.  I  am  pointing  to  these 
matters  not  because  they  exonerate  the 
President  or  indict  him,  they  do  neither, 
but  as  a  believer  in  fairness  I  cannot 
leave  them  unsaid.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  three  articles 
on  the  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  (ffdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

WA-mcAR  Tapks:   Cimcs  Qttestion  Main 

CoNCLimoif  or  Expebt  Panel 

(By  Nicholas  Wade) 

Nothing  In  the  last  month  has  damaged 
President  NUon  more  than  the  conclusions 
reported  by  the  panel  at  ezi>ert9  suggesting 
that  the  18  ^ -minute  gap  on  the  30  June 
tape  was  erased  deliberately.  Conversely,  few 
things  would  have  helped  NUon  more  than 
a  the  panel  bad  come  in  with  a  report  that 
the  erasure  and  buzz  might  have  been  caused 
aocldentaUy.  As  It  happens,  all  the  data  the 
panel  has  ravvaled  so  far  can  be  accounted 
for  by  an  e]q>lanatlon  which  the  panel  ap- 
parently failed  to  consider,  but  which  Im- 
plies that  the  erasure  was  accidental  and  not 
deliberate. 

Tlila  alternative  explanation  has  received 
surprisingly  little  attention,  maybe  because 
the  panel's  conclusions  fitted  so  well  with 
pe<^a's  rapsetatlons.  It  has  been  mentioned 
In  passing  by  Charles  S.  Khyne,  the  attorney 
toe  Miss  Boae  Mary  Woods,  but  hla  remarks 
have  been  reported  akeptlcaUy  In  the  press. 
Rbyne  hlmaelf  has  not  had  the  report  pro- 
poMng  the  explanation  cheeked  out  by  tech- 
nical esperts.  and  deUyed  a  week  before 
paslTig  It  on  to  Judge  Jcdin  J.  Sirica  on  6 
February. 

The  report  Is  the  work  of  a  small  electron- 
ics firm.  Dektor  Counterlntelllgenoe  and  Se- 
curity Inc..  located  In^prlngfleld,  Virginia. 
The  Dektor  people  argua  that  the  sounds  and 
magnetic  marks  dtscovcnd  by  the  panel  on 
the  18^ -minute  segmenteould  all  have  been 
caused.  In  a  single  oontmuous  operation,  by 
the  q>utterlng  on  and  off  of  the  t^>e  record- 
er's Internal  power  supply.  The  Uher  6000 
xued  by  Miss  Woods  is  known  to  have  a  de- 
fective rectifier  circuit,  which  in  fact  burned 
out  while  the  recorder  was  In  the  panel's 
hands.  The  panel  of  experts,  on  the  other 
band,  baaed  ttietr  conclusion — that  there 
must  haT»  been  at  least  five  separate  man- 
ual erasurea — on  their  belief  that  the  mag- 
netic maiAs  could  only  be  Imprinted  by  hand 
operation  of  the  button  controls. 

Two  elsctroolcs  eiperts  consulted  by  Sci- 
enee  say  that  the  IMkUa  hypothesis  Is  tech- 
nically feasible  and  la  as  compatible  as  is 
the  panel's  version  with  what  little  data  Is 
given  In  the  panel's  summary  report.  The 
panel's  testimony  before  Sirica's  court,  which 
runs  to  more  than  300  i>ages  of  transcript, 
contains  nothing  to  siiggest  that  the  panel 
considered  the  Dektor  hypothesis,  and,  la. 
fact,  there  are  positive  Indications  that  the 
panel  did  not. 

Citing  an  order  by  Sirica  not  to  talk  to 
the  press,  members  of  the  panel  refused  last 
week  to  say  whether  they  had  considered  the 
Dektor  expIanatUm  before  releasing  their 
summary  report,  or  whether  they  have  since 
performed  tests  to  rule  out  the  explanation. 
According  to  Barry  Blesser,  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  electrical  engineering  at  MIT,  who 
advised  on  the  selection  and  woilt  program 
of  the  panel  (Setmee,  14  December,  p.  IIM), 
ttM  data  In  tb«  aummary  report  do  not  allow 
a  dedston  to  be  made  between  the  two 
hypotlMaea.  But  b*  finds  the  panel's  more 
believable  because  the  magnetic  marks  on 


the  18  V^ -minute  gap  fall  into  the  classic 
pattern  made  by  some  iaexperienced  with 
recorders  trying  to  erase  a  tape. 

Blesser  adds  that  he  cannot  imagine  peo- 
ple of  the  panel's  caliber  falling  to  perform 
the  obvloiis  tests  that  would  rule  out  the 
Dektor  theory.  On  the  other  hand,  Allan  D. 
Bell,  president  of  Dektor,  observes  that  the 
panel  members  are  experts  In  acoustics  and 
computer  processing — sensible  fields  to 
choose  before  one  knew  what  the  problem 
was — but  not  particularly  familiar  with  the 
workaday  problems  of  tapes  and  tape  re- 
corders. 

Bell's  company,  headquartered  above  a 
cookie  factory  Just  beyond  the  Washington 
beltway,  has  a  staff  of  30  professionals,  most 
of  whom  have  backgrounds  in  the  intelli- 
gence community.  The  oompany  develops 
equipment  for  use  in  counterintelligence  and 
security — two  recent  products  are  a  psycho- 
logical stress  evaluator  and  an  Instrument 
for  testing  whether  a  telephone  has  been 
converted  into  a  listening  device.  The  com- 
pany put  about  100  man-hours  into  its  anal- 
ysis, which  was  based  on  the  data  In  the 
panel's  summary  report  and  tape  recorder 
tests  conducted  in  Dektor's  laboratc»-les.  The 
analysis  was  done  for  the  "fun  of  working 
out  a  logic  problem,"  Bell  says,  and  because 
of  an  intuitive  feeling  that  the  experts*  re- 
port was  Incomplete.  Dektor  Is  receiving  no 
fee  from  Rhyne,  nor  Is  Bell  interested  in  any- 
thing beyond  the  technical  Issues,  such  as 
how  the  gap  could  have  lasted  18^^  minutes. 
"I'm  limiting  my  entry  Into  this  mess,"  he 
says. 

The  explanation  developed  by  Bell  and  his 
colleagues  goes  as  follows.  A  malfunction 
started  In  the  tape  recorder  circuitry  (maybe 
In  its  filter  capacitor)  which  rectifies  the 
altenuitlng  current  frc»n  the  mains  into 
direct  current.  Because  of  the  malfunction, 
there  occurred  a  series  of  Intermittent  volt- 
age drops  in  the  d-c  supplied  to  the  bias 
oscillator,  which  energizes  the  erase  and  rec- 
ord heads.  (The  voltage  drops  would  not 
necessarily  affect  the  forward  movement  of 
the  tape  because  the  tape  oapstans  are  driven 
directly  from  the  a-c  mains  supply.) 

Whenever  the  voltage  fettl  below  a  certain 
threshold  value,  the  oscillator  would  cease 
to  oscillate,  and  the  erass  and  record  head 
would  be  deenerglzed,  leaving  their  char- 
acteristic magnetic  signatures  on  the  tape — 
a  quartet  of  lines  for  the  E-shaped  erase 
head  of  the  Uher  5000  and  a  doublet  for  the 
U-shaped  record  bead.  Momentary  deactiva- 
tion of  the  bea^ls  would  also  produce  the 
brief  snatches  of  speech  and  other  phenom- 
ena on  the  erased  section.  The  malfunction- 
ing rectifier  could  also  cause  the  predomi- 
nant buzzing  sound  on  the  erased  section. 

The  Dektor  conclusion  to  that  "it  appears 
at  least  feasible  that  the  Sntlre  scenario  de- 
scribed In  the  report  [of  the  panel  of  ex- 
perts] and  the  graph  and  in  the  ensuing 
testimony  could  result  from  an  intermittent- 
ly defective  power  supply  with  the  recorder 
in  forward  continuous  transport,  without 
stops  or  reversals,  for  ths  entire  buzz  sec- 
tion." Bell  and  his  colleagues  add  that  they 
cannot  say  that  the  defective  power  supply 
was  the  cause,  nor  that  the  panel's  conclu- 
sions could  not  have  been  the  cause — "We 
can  say  only  that  the  power  supply  problems 
provide  an  apparently  equnlly  feasible  alter- 
native." 

In  addition,  the  Dektor  study  contradicts 
the  panel's  report  on  two  pomts  of  fact. 
First,  the  panel  states  In  its  report  and  testi- 
mony that  only  by  manual  operation  of  the 
recorder's  cMitroI  buttoas  can  the  erase 
head  be  deenerglzed  and  the  quartet  slgna- 
tiue  Imprinted  on  the  t^>e.  Deleter's  tests 
with  a  xnier  6000  show  that  anything  that 
causes  a  voltage  drc^  will  deenerglze  the 
erase  head — In  fact  this  Is  exactly  how  the 
erase  head  Is  normally  activated  and  deacti- 
vated. A  less  Important  oversight  is  the  pan- 


el's statement  that  the  record  head  leaves  a 
single  mark  on  deactivation;  had  the  panel 
employed  the  more  refined  method  of  devel- 
oping magnetic  marks  used  by  tape  experts 
they  would  have  picked  up  the  fainter,  sec- 
ond line  of  the  record  head  doublet.  Bell 
suggests. 

As  Blesser  observes,  it  Is  extremely  hard  to 
believe  that  the  panel  did  not  consider  and 
exclude  the  Dektor  hypothesis  before  pre- 
senting its  own.  Yet  various  statements  made 
by  the  panel  In  court  indicate  fairly  certainly 
that  It  had  not  considered  salient  points  of 
the  Dektor  argument  (court  transcript  17 
January  1974,  pages  2688-2690) : 

Mr.  St.  Claoi  [attorney  for  President 
Nixon].  If  there  was  such  an  Interruption 
(of  the  power  supply],  would  It  not  de- 
energlze the  head? 

Mr.  Weiss  [panel  member].  It  would  also 
de-energize  the  motor. 

Mr.  St.  Clair.  I  wonder  If  you  would  re- 
spond to  my  question  and  then  make  an 
explanation. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Yes,  It  would  de-energlze  the 
head. 

Mr.  St.  Clais.  And  If  it  4e-energlzed  the 
head,  it  would  make  this  series  of  character 
marks,  wouldn't  It? 

Mr.  Weiss.  No. 

Mr.  St.  Claib.  I  thought  It  had  been  given 
here  [that]  if  the  erase  head  Is  de-energized 
it  makes  a  characteristic  mark  consisting  of 
a  quad. 

Mr.  Weiss.  I  would  like  Mr.  McKnight  to 
respond  to  that. 

Mr.  St.  Culir.  Certainly.  [McKnight  ex- 
plains that  tests  made  on  a  Sony  recorder 
show  the  power  cut  does  not  cause  a  mark, 
but  the  test  has  not  been  performed  on  the 
Uher  5000.1 

Mr.  St.  Claib.  So  If  there  were  a  series  of 
power  cut  Interruptions,  y^u  are  not  now 
prepared  to  tell  us  whether  or  not  it  would 
make  these  characteristic  marks  on  the  tape? 

Mr.  McKnight.  We  can  only  give  an  opm- 
lon;  right 

St.  Clair  then  puts  a  crucUd  question: 

Mr.  St.  Clas.  Perhaps  if  you  don't  know 
this,  maybe  wo  co\ild  refer  It,  but  supposing 
there  was  an  Interruption  la  the  power  sup- 
ply of  the  machine,  rather  than  the  power 
supply  to  the  machine  (Italics  added]. — 
You  get  the  differentiation? 

Mr.  McKnight.  Yes. 

Mr.  St.  Claib.  .  .  .  [Yjou  Sre  not  now  pre- 
pared to  tell  what  result  if  any  would  result 
on  the  tape,  if  that  were  to  be  the  situation? 
You  knew  there  was  a  . . . 

Mr.  Ben-Vknistx  [attorney  for  the  Special 
Prosecutor  force].  We  don't  have  an  answer 
to  that  question. 

Mr.  McKnight.  I  am  sorry.  No,  I  don't  be- 
lieve we  can  definitely  answer  that  question. 

A  test  that  could  fairly  dsclsively  rule  out 
the  Dektor  hypothesis  and  corroborate  the 
panel's  conclusions  would  be  to  look  for  any 
discontinuities  in  the  60-cycle-per-second 
tone  and  harmonics  thereof  that  make  up 
the  buzz.  There  are  several  places  In  the 
testimony  In  which  it  would  be  quite  natu- 
ral to  cite  this  test — If  it  had  been  done — 
and  Indeed  the  panel  did  look  for  a  phase  dis- 
continuity at  the  point  where  the  buzz  sud- 
denly become  softer,  but  none  was  found. 
Moreover,  U  the  panel  members  had  sus- 
pected that  the  falling  recttfier  might  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  marks  on  the 
buzz  section  they  would  presumably  not  have 
performed  tests  on  Miss  Woods'  recorder  un- 
til It  failed  and  then  thought  only  of  fixing 
It.  A  diode  bridge  was  replaced,  and,  accord- 
mg  to  Weiss,  "We,  of  neces^ty,  had  to  open 
up  the  Interior  . .  .  and  tighten  down  several 
screws  and,  quite  conceivably,  for  example, 
may  have  tightened  a  ground  connection  to 
a  point  where  it  was  mAing  more  firm 
contact  than  previously."  Afiber  these  adjust- 
ments the  TTher  6000  would  not  buzz  any 
more.  The  panel's  action  made  it  vulnerable 
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to  a  scathing  accusation  by  Miss  Woods'  at- 
torney that  It  had  destroyed  vital  evidence. 
To  Rhyne's  queation,  "So  In  effect  you  oblit- 
erated the  evidence  which  anyone  else  would 
need  to  test  your  conclusions,  did  you  not?" 
Weiss  had  to  reply,  "Yes,  in  large  part." 

Why  then  did  the  panel  c^  experts  ap- 
parently fall  to  consider  the  possibilities 
raised  by  Bell  and  his  colleagues  at  Dektor? 
The  logic  of  the  panel's  thought  processes 
emerges  fairly  clearly  from  Its  voluminous 
testimony  before  Judge  Sirica.  The  "key  and 
guts"  of  their  report,  panel  chairman  Richard 
H.  Bolt  agreed  In  answer  to  a  question  from 
Ben-Venlste,  was  the  quartet  signattu'e  left 
by  deenergizlng  the  Uher  erase  head.  The 
panel  repeatedly  states  that  only  the  control 
buttons  can  deenerglze  the  erase  heads,  so 
the  argument  presumably  went,  "Erase 
quartet  means  deenerglzation  means  hand 
operations  of  the  buttons."  Panel  chairman 
Bolt  stated  explicitly,  "We  asked  the  ques- 
tion: What  operations  on  the  key  bocu'd 
woxild  produce  that  Internal  function  such 
as,  for  example,  turning  power  from  the 
erase  head.  These  are  the  only  questions  wc 
looked  at."  All  facts  were  explained  to  fit  this 
framework  and  those  that  didn't,  such  as  the 
occurrence  of  the  buzz,  tended  to  be  ignored. 
"In  our  view,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
bxizz  and  the  exact  source  of  buzz  is  essen- 
tially irrelevant  to  the  Issue  that  we  are 
looking  at  technically,"  Bolt  told  Sirica. 

If  the  panel  had  decided  that  the  buzz  was 
relevant,  it  might  have  been  led  to  consider 
the  effect  of  the  falling  rectifier  circuit.  In 
fact  the  panel  put  considerable  effort  into 
determining  the  soiu-ce  of  the  buzz  and 
decided,  after  discovering  a  eorrriatlon  be- 
tween the  loudness  of  the  buzz  and  varia- 
tions In  the  noise  on  the  main  power  sup- 
ply, that  the  latter  was  the  source  of  the 
buzz.  Weiss  even  went  to  the  White  House 
with  a  tape  recorder  to  record  the  power  out- 
put of  the  plug  In  Miss  Woods'  office.  (No 
noise  variations  were  detected,  the  reason  be- 
ing, the  panel  later  decided,  that  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  staff  were  away  at  the  time 
and  power  drains  in  the  White  House  were 
different  from  usual.)  "After  all  of  the  con- 
centration on  the  buzz,"  Rhyne  asks  at  one 
point  in.  the  hearing,  "then  you  in  effect 
throw  It  out  of  the  window.  Why?"  "We  be- 
lieve that  the  most  solid  and  basic  evidence 
that  we  have  developed  is  the  direct  magnetic 
evidence  cm  the  tape,"  Bolt  answers. 

Why  did  the  panel  present  the  court  and 
the  public  with  a  summary  of  Its  conclusions 
(which,  as  It  happens,  was  consciously  writ- 
ten In  the  form  of  a  press  release)  before 
it  was  ready  with  the  technical  detaUs  on 
which  the  ooncluslons  were  based?  It  seems 
that  Sirica  asked  for  a  summary  to  be  de- 
livered as  soon  as  possible  and  the  panel 
was  sufiOciently  confident  to  give  It.  Despite 
the  unwelcome  nature  of  their  summary  to 
the  White  House,  the  panel  was  so  surprised 
to  be  treated  a&  hostile  witnesses  by  St.  Clair 
and  Rhyne  that  they  asked  for  a  special  hear- 
ing before  Sirica  to  cocnplam.  "We  cannot 
fu.ictlon  properly  If  we  are  In  some  minor 
way  set  off  our  stride,  or  disturbed,"  panel- 
ist Thomas  O.  Stockham  told  the  judge. 

Even  if  the  panel  had  not  considered  the 
Dektor  hypothesis  at  the  time  of  last 
month's  hearings.  It  will  by  now  have 
checked  It  out.  It  Is  quite  likely  that  the 
hypothesis  has  been  dteproved,  if  tmly  be- 
cause the  panel  would  presumably  have  pub- 
licly admitted  by  now  If  Its  conclasions  were 
ambiguous  or  even  InocMrect.  Even  should 
the  Dektor  explanation  be  true,  some  Impor- 
tant problems  remain  for  those  wishing  to 
base  a  full  scenario  on  it.  It  Is  probably  ne- 
cessary to  assume  that  Miss  Woods  talked  for 
18 1/^  minutes  on  the  telephone  instead  of 
the  5  she  estimates.  (Argimoent  here  would 
hinge  on  how  common  it  la  to  make 
such  an  underestimate  of  time.)  Barring  a 
malfunction  In  the  Uher'a  controls,  for 
which  there  Is  no  evidence,  she  must  have 


pressed  the  record  button  Instead  of  the 
stop,  as  she  has  related  in  court,  and  also 
have  kept  her  foot  on  the  foot  pedal  through- 
out the  l^Vi  minutes.  Next  is  the  question 
of  why  she  cannot  remember  whom  she  was 
talking  to.  (Rhyne  says  she  receives  some  90 
calls  a  day,  too  many  to  keep  a  log  of.  He 
adds  that  he  doesn't  think  there  was  any- 
thing on  the  tape  anyway — Nixon  and 
Haldeman  had  four  meetings  the  day  be- 
fore, on  19  June,  one  of  them  on  an  airplane, 
where  sensitive  asp>ecta  of  the  break-in  2 
days  earlier  were  more  likely  to  have  been 
discussed. 

President  Nixon  has  been  reported  as  say- 
ing that  be  doesn't  know  how  the  ISV^- 
minute  erasure  was  made,  but  that  he  feels 
it  was  accidental.  If  the  Dektor  hypothesis 
should  be  proved  correct,  there  Is  a  chance 
he  may  be  right. 


The  Tapes:  Challenging  the  Experts 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
The  gravest  charges  have  now  been  con- 
vincingly made  against  Judge  John  J.  Sirica's 
panel  of  experts  on  the  Watergate  tapes.  They 
have  been  accused  of  tampering  with  vital 
evidence.  They  have  also  been  accused  of 
quite  possible  gross  error. 

If  the  charges  stand  up,  the  President  and 
bis  staff  are  guiltless  Just  where  they  have 
been  found  most  guilty.  In  the  matter  of 
doctoring  the  tapes.  This  Is  startling  enough. 
But  what  makes  the  charges  far  more 
startling  Is  their  source. 

The  sotirce  Is  Science.  This  magazme  is 
the  weekly  organ  of  much  of  the  American 
scientific  community;  and  the  editors  of  Sci- 
ence are  not  much  more  fond  of  President 
Nixon  than  the  editors  of  the  most  antl- 
Nlzon  newspapers  you  can  think  of.  Yet  here 
is  Science  galloping  to  the  President's  rescue 
In  the  manner  of  Young  Lochlnvar. 

The  Science  article,  written  by  Nicholas 
Wade,  concerns  the  ultra-famous  Watergate 
tape  with  the  16  f^ -minute  gap  filled  only  by 
a  buzz.  Judge  Silica's  experts  foxuid  that  the 
gap  was  unquestionably  made  by  purposeful 
erasure  of  the  tape.  This  was  said  to  be 
proven  by  electronic  stt^/start  "signatures" 
numbering  at  least  five,  and  perhaps  as  many 
as  nine. 

To  make  their  study,  the  five  experts,  chalr- 
maned  by  Richard  H.  Bolt,  were  given  the 
Uher  6000  tape  recorder  used  by  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  secretary.  Miss  Rose  Mary 
Woods,  plus  the  original  of  the  tape  with  the 
l8Vi -minute  gap.  The  whole  strange  plot  re- 
volves around  the  fact  that  the  Uher  5000 
recorder  was  defective,  to  the  point  of  break- 
ing down  In  the  hands  of  the  five  experts. 

When  this  happened,  the  evidence-tamper- 
ing occurred — no  doubt  innocently  yet  quite 
unchallengeably.  By  their  own  admission,  the 
experts  "opened  up  the  interior"  of  the  ma- 
chine, replaced  a  diode  bridge  and  tightened 
screws  and  probably  ground  connections  as 
well.  In  other  words,  the  Uher  5000,  a  most 
material  piece  of  evidence,  was  physically 
altered  in  a  most  material  way. 

It  may  therefore  be  impossible,  hereafter, 
to  test  the  machine's  possible  malfunctions 
before  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  panel 
of  experts.  With  a  view  to  such  tests,  however. 
Judge  Sirica  has  already  been  asked  for  the 
defective  diode  bridge  that  was  replaced,  plus 
the  exact  record  of  the  other  changes  made 
In  the  Uher  6000  by  the  expert  panel.  No 
answer  has  as  yet  been  forthcoming.  It  even 
appears  possible  that  no  record  was  kept  by 
the  experts  and  the  defective  diode  bridge 
was  simply  thrown  away. 

This  Is  an  vitally  Important,  in  turn,  be- 
cause of  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Uher 
5000  recorder.  A  voltage  drop  resulting  from 
malfunction  can  Just  as  easily  produce  the 
stop/start  signatures  found  by  the  expert 
panel  as  can  a  purposeful  effort  to  erase  the 
tape. 

Incredibly  enough,  by  their  own  admission 
In  coiirt,  the  expert  panel  tested  this  question 


of  erasure  by  malfunction  on  a  Sony  recorder 
instead  of  on  the  Uher  6000.  The  Sony  does 
not  have  the  Uher's  peculiar  characteristic 
above  noted.  Thus  the  poealbUity  of  erasure 
of  the  tape  by  malfunction  was  dismissed 
after  a  phony  test  In  a  shockingly  slip-shod 
way. 

To  make  the  whole  tangle  stranger,  ncne 
of  the  foregoing  might  have  surfaced  if  it 
had  not  been  for  a  group  of  ex-milltary  in- 
telligence officers.  These  men  have  formed 
their  own  little  electronic  company,  Dektor 
Counterintelligence  and  Security  Inc.. 
Springfield,  Va. 

The  company  makes  de-bugglng  equip- 
ment and  the  like.  Its  head,  Allan  D.  Bell,  is 
a  special  expert  on  tape  recorders — whereas, 
none  of  Judge  Sirica's  experts  has  ever  had 
any  known  practical  experience  with  tape 
recorders. 

Bell  read  the  report  of  the  expert  panel, 
smelled  a  rat  and  wrote  another  report  for 
his  own  amusement,  concluding  that  "power 
supply  problems"  (In  the  Uher  5000)  were 
an  "equally  feasible  alternative"  to  the  pur- 
poseful erasure  explanation  of  the  Sirica  ex- 
perts. 

Bell's  company  does  no  government  wcr"-. 
has  no  White  House  connections,  and  got  no 
reward  for  the  Bell  report.  One  evening,  how- 
ever, another  officer  of  the  company  got  "fed 
up  with  the  circus  on  television."  Hence,  he 
called  Miss  Rose  Mary  Woods'  lawyer,  Charles 
Rhj-ne.  Thus  the  Bell  report's  challenge  to 
the  Sirica  experts  later  found  its  way  into 
Science,  which  supports  the  challenge  In  its 
careful  article. 

There  are  still  plenty  of  other  technical 
complications,  concerning  that  telephone 
call  by  Miss  Woods,  for  Instance,  that  sup- 
posedly had  something  to  do  with  the  gap 
In  the  tape.  The  existence  of  an  "equally 
feasible  explanation"  does  not  mean  that  the 
Sirica  experts'  explanation  Is  quite  certainly 
wrong  either. 

Yet  m  this  country,  a  man  Is  presumed 
Innocent  until  he  Is  solidly  proven  guilty.  The 
opp>ceite  rule  has  clearly  been  followed  In  this 
case,  and  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  So  this  Is  not  a  very  pretty  story. 

Wat^cate  Tapbs 

Joseph  Alsop's  stirring  disquisition  on  the 
Watergate  tapes  depicts  Science  magazine  as 
"galloping  to  the  President's  rescue  In  the 
manner  of  Young  Lochlnvar."  The  Immediate 
Intent  of  the  Science  article  was.  it  should 
be  confessed,  less  chivalrous.  The  purpose 
was  simply  to  show  that  the  panel  of  experts 
appointed  by  Judge  Sirica  had  apparently 
failed  to  consider  and  rule  out  an  alternative 
explanation  of  how  the  I814 -minute  gap 
on  the  tape  of  June  20  might  have  been 
caused. 

The  alternate  explanation,  as  It  happens. 
Interprets  the  various  sounds  and  marks  on 
the  erased  section  as  the  product  of  electrical 
faUiu*  rather  than  that  of  five  to  nine  sepa- 
rate hand  manipulations — whether  acciden- 
tal or  deliberate.  This  would  still  leave  us 
with  an  18'^  minute  gap,  presumably  made 
by  one  continuous  operation  and  the  ques- 
tion of  how  It  was  caused.  In  other  words, 
even  If  this  alternate  explanation  should  be 
proved  correct,  there  would  be  a  long  wav 
yet  to  go  before  President  Nixon's  disen- 
tanglement because  as  simple  as  ftilr  Ellen's. 

Mr.  Alsop  writes  that  the  panel  of  experts 
"have  been  accused  of  tamp«rlng  with  vital 
evidence.  They  have  also  been  accused  of 
quite  possible  gross  error."  Their  behavior 
was  perhaps  not  quite  as  felonious  as  this 
Implies.  What  happened  was  that  the  Uher 
6000  Upe  recorder  used  by  Uias  Woods  broke 
down  while  the  panel  was  carrying  out  tests. 
The  expert's  first  instinct  was  to  fix  It.  They 
replaced  an  electrical  part  called  a  diode 
bridge  which  was  saved — not  thrown  away — 
and  tightened  down  a  few  screws  and  ground 
connections.  After  being  fixed  the  machine 
wouldn't  make  its  famous  buzz  any  more 
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but  the  p«nel  was  not  particularly  concerned 
because  tbey  had  decided  the  biizz  was  irrele- 
vant to  their  Investigation.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  repairs  on  the  machine, 
however  inadvisable  from  a  legal  point  of 
view,  were  made  completely  innocently.  Quite 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  panel  members 
are  men  of  Integrity,  all  distinguished  in 
their  own  specialized  fields,  it  Is  fairly  cer- 
tain that  at  the  time  of  making  the  repairs 
they  had  not  considered  the  possibility  that 
the  malfunction  might  be  the  key  to  the 
problem. 

It  was  this  possibility  that  was  seized  upon 
by  Allan  D.  Bell,  president  of  Deleter  Coun- 
terintelligence and  Security  Inc.  After  read- 
ing the  summary  report  of  the  panel  of  ex- 
perts, he  and  his  colleagues  at  Dektor  per- 
formed various  tests  on  the  Uher  4000  tape 
recorders  they  had  in  their  laboratories  and 
on  a  XTher  5000  which  they  were  able  to 
borrow  for  a  brief  period.  According  to  the 
theory  they  developed,  a  defect  might  have 
started  In  the  IHier  5000's  rectifier,  a  piece 
of  electrical  circuitry  which  converts  alter- 
nating current  from  the  main  into  the  direct 
current  needed  to  drive  what  is  known  as 
the  bias  oscillator.  The  bias  oscillator,  in 
turn,  supplies  cvirrent  to  the  erase  and  rec- 
ord heads  of  the  Uher  5000.  Because  of  the 
defect,  the  Dektor  theory  goes,  the  rectifier 
In  the  process  of  falling  might  have  caused 
a  series  of  momentary  cut-offs  in  the  direct 
current  to  the  oscillator.  The  cut-offs  would 
have  produced  both  the  brief  snatches  of 
speech  discovered  by  the  panel  on  the  erased 
section,  as  well  as  the  characteristic  "signa- 
tures" left  by  the  erase  and  record  heads 
when  they  are  de-energlzed.  (The  rectifier 
cut-offs  would  have  produced  both  the  for- 
ward movement  of  the  tapes  because  the  tape 
capstans  in  the  Uher  5000  are  driven  by  un- 
rectified,  alternating  current  direct  from  the 
main) . 

The  panel  of  exi>ert8.  on  the  other  hand, 
started  with  the  erase  head  signatures,  which 
they  described  In  testimony  before  Sirica  as 
the  "key  and  guts"  of  their  report.  They 
decided  that  the  one  and  only  way  In  which 
the  erase  head  signatures  could  get  on  the 
tape  was  by  hand  operation  of  the  Uher  SOOO's 
control  buttons  to  turn  the  erase  head  off. 
Hence  they  concluded  that  the  presence  of 
at  least  five  erase  signatures  on  the  tape 
could  only  mean  that  the  tape  had  been 
erased  on  at  least  five  separate  manual  opera- 
tions. 

The  Dektor  people  are  carefid  to  point 
out  In  their  report  that  they  cannot  prove 
either  that  their  explanation  is  right  or  that 
the  panel's  is  wrong.  All  they  are  saying  is 
that  the  power  supply  problems  "provide  an 
apparently  equally  feasible  alternative."  But 
they  contradict  the  panel  on  two  matters  of 
fact.  One  Is  the  crucial  point  that  anything 
that  produces  a  voltage  drop  in  the  bias  oscil- 
lator— not  just  operation  of  the  control  but- 
tons, as  claimed  by  the  panel — will  caiue  the 
erase  signatise  to  be  Imprinted  on  the  tape. 
The  other  point  of  difference.  Irrelevant  to 
the  argument  but  with  a  certain  bearing  on 
the  panel's  familiarity  with  tape  problems, 
concerns  the  mark  left  by  de-energlzation  of 
the  record  head.  The  panel  mentions  that  the 
record  head  leaves  a  single  mark  on  the  tape. 
If  the  panel  had  used  the  more  refined 
method  of  developing  tape  marks  employed 
by  tape  experts.  Bell  says,  they  would  have 
picked  up  the  second,  fainter  mark  of  the 
record  head  pair. 

Did  the  panel  consider  and  rule  out  the 
Dektor  theory  before  going  public  with  their 
summary  report?  The  testimony  given  before 
Judge  Sirica  on  Jan.  17  makes  fairly  evident 
that  they  did  not.  Asked  by  James  St.  Clair, 
Mr.  Nixon's  attorney,  U  de-energization  of 
the  erase  bead  by  a  power  cut  would  leave  an 
erase  slgnattire  on  the  tape,  one  panel  mem- 
ber said  It  would  not  and  passed  the  question 
to  a  second  member  who  said  be  couldn't  say. 


Tests  conducted  on  Sonys  and  similar  ma- 
chines had  showed  that  power  cuts  do  not 
leave  erase  signature,  but  the  panel  had  not 
run  the  test  on  Miss  Woods'  mskchine  or,  it 
appeared,  on  any  other  Uher  5000.  The  testi- 
mony then  went  as  follows : 

Mr.  St.  Clair:  Perhaps  if  you  don't  know 
this,  maybe  we  could  refer  It.  but  supposing 
there  was  an  Interruption  in  the  power  sup- 
ply of  the  machine,  rather  than  the  power 
supply  to  the  machine  1  italics  added] — You 
get  the  differentiation?  | 

Mr.  McKnight:  Yes.  f 

Mr.  St.  Clair: — you  are  not  now  prepared  to 
tell  what  result  if  any  would  result  on  the 
tape.  If  that  were  to  be  the  situation?  You 
knew  there  was  a — 

Mr.  Ben-Veniste :  We  dont  have  an  answer 
to  that  question. 

Mr.  McKnight:  I  am  sorry.  No.  I  don't  be- 
lieve we  can  definitively  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

What  the  panel  made  public  on  January  15 
was  a  summary  report  containing  its  main 
findings.  The  data  on  which  these  were  based 
were  promised  In  another  three  or  four  weeks. 
Until  this  full  supporting  data  is  published, 
there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  deciding  whether 
the  panel  or  the  Dektor  people  are  right. 
Barry  Blesser,  an  associate  professor  of  elec- 
trical engineering  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  who  advised  on  the 
selection  and  work  program  of  the  panel, 
says  that  on  the  evidence  available  so  far, 
one  cannot  decide  between  the  two  theories. 
But  Blesser  favors  the  panel's  version,  be- 
cause the  bunching  together  of  the  erase 
signatures  at  the  end  of  the  buzz  section 
conforms  to  the  classic  pattern  made  by 
someone  inexperienced  with  tape  recorders 
trying  to  erase  a  tape. 

An  obvious  test  that  would  decide  between 
the  two  theories  is  to  look  at  the  waveform 
of  the  buzz.  The  buzz  is  composed  of  the  60 
cycles  per  second  hum  and  harmonics  thereof 
of  the  main  current.  The  waveform  is  a  regu- 
lar up  and  down  line  which  wiggles  from 
peak  to  trough  60  times  a  second  in  the  case 
of  the  basic  frequency.  If  the  panel's  theory 
Is  right,  there  should  be  a  break  in  the  wave- 
form at  each  point  where  the  recorder  was 
stopped.  If  the  Dektor  theory  is  right,  the 
recorder  was  not  stopped  atid  the  waveform 
should  be  continuous  throughout  the  18- 
minute  section. 

The  panel  has  presumably  carried  out  this 
test  by  now,  and  may  quite  probably  have 
proved  the  Dektor  hypothesis  incorrect.  This 
at  least  will  mean  that  the  original  oversight 
was  of  no  practical  consequence. 

What  if  the  Dektor  theory  Is  right?  Joseph 
Alsop  writes  that  if  the  charges  against  the 
panel  stand  up,  "the  Presiclent  and  his  staff 
are  guiltless  Just  where  they  have  been  found 
most  guilty.  In  the  matter  of  doctoring  the 
tapes."  The  situation  Is  probably  more  com- 
plicated. Dektor  being  right  would  only  mean 
that  the  18>/2 -minute  buzz  section  was  made 
In  a  single,  continuous  operation.  It  is  still 
necessary  to  assume  that  Che  tape  recorder 
was  somehow  put  In  record  mode  and  left 
rtuining  for  18>^  mlnutea.  One  way  this 
could  have  happened  is  if  Miss  Woods  acci- 
dentally pressed  the  record  button  instead  of 
the  stop  button,  as  she  related  In  court,  and 
also  kept  her  foot  on  the  tfx>t  pedal  for  the 
full  18  54  minutes.  One  would  further  have 
to  assume  that  her  telephone  conversation 
lasted  this  long,  and  not  for  the  5  minutes 
she  estimated.  There  also  has  to  be  a  reason 
why  she  cannot  remember  who  she  was  talk- 
ing to.  (Miss  Woods  attorney,  Charles  S. 
Rhyne,  says  she  receives  some  90  calls  a  day, 
too  many  to  keep  a  log  of.) 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Dektor  theory  is 
proved  false.  It  still  will  ha9e  served  the  xise- 
ful  purpose  of  showing  that  even  experts  are 
not  omniscient  and  that,  this  being  so.  It 
Is  safer  to  publish  one's  siipportlng  data  at 
the  same  time  as  one's  conclusions,  as  scien- 
tific etiquette  indeed  demands. 
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Whichever  way  the  Dektor  theory  turns 
out,  the  panel  cannot  be  said  to  have  treated 
the  White  House  well  in  falling  to  take  the 
theory  into  account. 

Judge  Bars  Tape  Comment 
(By  George  Lardner  Jr.) 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  John  J.  Sirica 
told  White  House  lawyers  and  Watergate 
prosecutors  yesterday  to  stop  "continued 
public  comment"  about  Preeident  Nixon's 
subpoenaed  Watergate  tapes. 

The  Judge  said  that  It  coifld  only  hinder 
the  federal  grand  Jury  Investifation  now  un- 
der way  to  determine  whether  any  of  the 
recordings  had  been  tampered  with. 

Sirica  summoned  the  attorneys  to  his 
chambers  after  The  Washingon  Post  re- 
ported Sunday  that  two  of  the  tapes  were 
suspected  of  being  rerecordlags. 

The  White  House  reacted  strongly  to  the 
story. 

Mr.  Nixon's  chief  of  staff,  Alexander  M. 
Haig  Jr.,  said  the  White  Hous»  was  going  "to 
take  it  to  the  mat"  and  perhaps  even  "go  on 
national  television  about  it." 

Mr.  Nixon's  chief  Watergate  counsel,  James 
D.  St.  Clair,  followed  up  the  next  day  with 
a  public  statement  denouncing  the  "insinua- 
tion" in  The  Post's  story  that  some  tapes 
had  been  altered. 

Alarmed  by  the  growing  debate,  Sirica  met 
for  more  than  an  hour  yesterday  morning 
with  St.  Clair,  Watergate  Special  Prosecutor 
Leon  Jaworski  and  Charles  S.  Bhyne,  the  at- 
torney for  Mr.  Nixon's  personal  secretary, 
Kose  Mary  Woods. 

All  of  them,  the  judge  said  in  a  short  state- 
ment issued  after  the  session,  agreed  "that 
continued  public  comment  on  the  grand 
Jury's  work  by  those  who  hare  any  associa- 
tion with  the  investigation  la  inappropriate. 

"The  Interests  of  Justice  require  that  the 
grand  jury  be  allowed  to  speedily  complete 
its  work  without  risk  of  external  interfer- 
ence," Sirica  added.  "Once  the  grand  Jury 
is  through,  there  will  be  time  Snough  and  op- 
portunity for  thorough  publia  analysis." 

The  Judge  later  called  the  J3  grand  Jurors 
investigating  the  condition  Of  Mr.  Nixon's 
tapes  into  his  courtroom  in  what  Sirica  called 
"another  precautionary  step  to  prevent  the 
disclosure  of  matters  which  ought,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  to  remain  confidential." 

He  specifically  told  the  grand  Jury  "to  dis- 
regard the  news  coverage  which  precipitated 
this  meeting."  In  an  apparent  reference  to 
remarks  from  the  White  Hovse,  Sirica  also 
told  the  Jurors  to  Ignore  "all  Statements  un- 
less properly  submitted  to  you." 

St.  Clair  had  said  that  one  member  of 
the  court-appointed  panel  of  experts  as- 
signed to  check  the  tapes  for  any  signs  of 
tampering  had  expressed  the  opinion  weeks 
ago  that  two  of  them  could  be  recordings 
rather  than  the  originals  they  have  been 
represented  to  be  in  court. 

However,  he  said  that  a  "technical  Investi- 
gation" by  the  White  Hotise  Indicated  this 
was  not  the  case. 

St.  Clair  brushed  aside  newsmen's  ques- 
tions yesterday  about  who  the  White  House 
experts  were  by  citing  Sirica's  call  for  strict 
silence. 

A  spokesman  for  Sirica  alBo  declined  to 
name  the  White  House's  new  technical  con- 
sultants. He  said  the  grand  Jujy  has  been  told 
who  they  are  and  may  call  on  them  later. 

The  six  experts  on  the  panel  named  by 
Sirica  last  November  were  Jointly  selected  by 
the  White  House  and  Watergate  prosecutors, 
but  the  White  House  apparently  g^rew  disen- 
chanted with  them  when  they  reported  last 
month  that  the  1854 -minute  gap  on  one  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  tapes  was  the  result  of  five  sep- 
arate erasures,  all  done  manually.  They  said 
none  of  the  erasures  could  halve  been  caused 
by  the  foot-pedal  Miss  Wooda  said  she  used. 

Miss  Woods'   attorney,  Rh^e,  has  since 
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denounced  the  experts  and  pointed  to  a  re- 
port volunteered  to  him  by  a  Virginia  firm. 
Dektor  Counterintelligence  &  Seciurlty,  Inc. 
It  suggested  that  a  faulty  part  In  Miss  Woods' 
recording  machine  could  have  erased  the  tape 
itself  by  sputtering  on  and  off  without  her 
noticing  it. 

At  the  same  time,  Dektor's  president,  Allan 
D.  Bell  Jr.,  has  told  reporters  this  theory  still 
leaves  unanswered  the  problem  of  how  18 '4 
minutes  could  have  been  erased. 

Miss  Woods  has  said  she  might  have  ac- 
cidentally caused  a  short  gap  in  the  tape,  but 
she  has  stated  repeatedly  that  she  noticed 
and  corrected  her  mistake  Immediately  after 
a  five-minute  phone  call. 

In  his  latest  statement.  White  House  spe- 
cial counsel  St.  Clair  seemed  to  be  endorsing 
the  Dektor  report.  Speaking  of  the  18'/i -min- 
ute gap,  he  said  that  "oiu-  technical  investi- 
gation' has  determined  that  the  erasures 
found  by  the  court-appointed  panel  "could 
well  have  been,  and  probably  were,  caused 
by  the  admittedly  defective  recording  ma- 
chine." 

However,  Sirica's  law  clerk,  Todd  Crlstoffer- 
son,  told  reporters  that  the  White  House  has 
had  no  direct  contact  with  the  Dektor  firm 
and  bad  not  enlisted  It  for  expert  advice. 

The  court-appointed  experts  are  expected 
to  resume  their  work  on  other  subpoenaed 
tapes  shortly. 

They  have  been  assigned  to  check  all  the 
recordings  for  any  signs  of  tampering  while 
the  grand  Jury  pursues  its  inquiry,  as  Sirica 
has  put  it,  "into  the  possibUity  of  unlawfxU 
destruction  of  evidence  and  related  offenses." 
MeanwhUe,  Haig  has  said  he  would  ask  for 
a  JusUce  Department  InvestlgaUon  into 
Bouroes  of  The  Poet's  story.  It  reUed  on  "in- 
formed sources  at  the  White  House  and  close 
to  the  prosecution." 

A  Justice  Department  spokesman  said 
yesterday  afternoon  that  Haig  had  notified 
Attorney  General  William  B.  Saxbe  that  an 
official  request  would  be  forthcoming,  but  the 
spokesman  said  it  had  not  arrived  yet. 
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EXPORT  CONTROLS  AND  EXPORT 
CREaDITS 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  export 
credits  are  vltsil  elements  In  U.S.  foreign 
economic  p<dicy.  There  Is  important  leg- 
islation in  the  ccmimittees  of  the  Senate 
on  these  matters.  Yesterday  I  testified 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Finance  of  the  Senate  Housing, 
Banking  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
on  legislation  I  have  introduced  on  ex- 
port controls  and  on  concerns  I  have  had 
regarding  the  export  credit  policies  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
testimony  printed  in  the  Recobb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mMiy  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Export  Controls  akd  Export-Import  Bakk 

CREDrrs:     Vital  U.S.    Foreign     Economic 

Policy  Instruments 
(Testimony  by  Senator  Lawton  Chiles) 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hearings  you  are  hold- 
ing on  export  controls  and  Exports  Import 
Bank  credits  are  of  vital  Importance  to  our 
foreign  economic  policy  and  are  especially 
timely.  Recently,  both  export  controls  and 
export  credits  have  shown  themselves  to  have 
major  significance  for  the  health  of  our  econ- 
omy and  the  success  of  our  foreign  policy 
Wheat  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  have 
helped  drive  up  food  prices  here  at  home.  Ex- 
port embargoes  and  export  taxes  by  the  oil 
producing  countries  have  jolted  the  world 
economy  and  world  poUUcs.  And  export 
credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  are  a  critical 
dimension  of  detente,  at  the  same  time  that 


they  raise  serious  questions  of  U.S.  economic 
Interest  and  legality. 

Given  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  extension  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969  and  the  extension  of  the  authori- 
zation for  the  Export  Import  Bank  cannot  be 
and  will  not  be  considered  a  routine  matter 
by  the  Congress.  We  must,  I  think,  be  espe- 
cially prudent  in  our  consideration  of  this 
legislation  to  be  sure  that  we  take  full  ac- 
count of  the  changed  world  economic  situa- 
tion caused  by  inflation  and  the  energy  crisis. 
Furthermore,  these  extensions  In  authori- 
zation come  at  a  time  when  the  Congress 
is  rightly  concerned  with  the  gradual  ero- 
sion of  its  power  to  the  Executive  Branch. 
The  Constitution  gives  to  the  Congress  the 
authority  "to  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations."  We  cannot  afford  to  do  with 
trade  powers  what  we  did  with  war  i>owers 
during  the  1960s.  We  have  learned  the  pain- 
ful lesson  that  sweeping  delegation  of  au- 
thority to  the  Executive  Branch  will  come 
back  to  haunt  us  eventually.  In  these  vital 
foreign  economic  policy  matters  we  must 
druw  tight  legislation  which  retains  Con- 
gressional responsibility  and  does  not  deal 
us  out  of  the  game  altogether  by  giving  the 
"benefit  of  the  doubt"  to  the  Executive 
Branch. 

This  is  especially  true  in  trade,  but  it  is 
also  true  of  export  credits.  The  Export  Im- 
port Bank  is  growing  extremely  fast  and 
becoming  an  extremely  powerful  economic 
force.  The  legislation  submitted  by  the  Ad- 
ministration would  permit  the  Bank's  direct 
loan,  guarantee  and  insurance  authority  to 
increase  from  $20  bUlion  to  $30  biUlon  In  a 
four  year  period  and  its  authority  to  Issue 
guarantees  and  Insurance  on  a  fractional 
charge  basU  to  increase  from  $10  blUlon  to 
$20  billion  in  the  same  period.  So  we  are 
talking  about  a  period  of  major  growth  for 
the  Bank  over  the  next  four  years  for  which 
they  request  authorization  extension.  And 
this  is  at  the  same  time  that  export  credits 
to  the  Soviet  Union  are  a  centerpiece  of  our 
relationships  with  that  country. 

So  I  think  both  of  these  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion require  the  kind  of  close  Congressional 
scrutiny  which  you  are  giving  to  them.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  JoLq  you  in  that  effort. 
kxpobt  controls 
As  you  know.  In  February  I  mtroduced  a 
bUl,  S.  3030,  to  amend  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  to  take  account  of  some  of  the 
concerns  I  have  had  over  the  last  several 
months  regarding  export  control  authority. 
8«ne  countries  that  have  been  somewhat 
shell  shocked  by  the  response  in  the  United 
States  to  the  oU  embargo  and  oU  price  rise 
think  that  30-30  is  a  good  number  for  the 
biU!! 

I  have  four  fundamental  concerns  which 
S.  3030  seeks  to  address.  Those  are : 

First,  that  the  oil  embargo  and  price  rise 
have  clearly  shown  that  the  United  States 
must  have  the  legal  capacity,  which  It  does 
not  now  have,  to  respond  with  export  con- 
trols of  our  own  to  actions  taken  by  other 
governments  which  have  damaging  effects 
on  the  U.S.  dc»nestlc  economy. 

Second,  there  is  a  newly  perceived  need  to 
focus  trade  policy  attention  on  access  to  sup- 
plies, especially  supplies  of  raw  materlaU  and 
natural  resources,  as  weU  as  to  continue  to 
be  concerned  about  access  to  markets. 

Third,  recent  events  have  made  It  neces- 
sary to  consider  export  controls  as  a  major 
Item  for  international  negotiation  both 
within  the  GATT  trade  talks  and  in  what- 
ever other  appropriate  forum  that  is  effective 
In  harmonizing  exp<irt  policies  for  commodi- 
ties of  critical  economic  importance  In  world 
trade. 

Fourth,  It  Is  clear  that  existing  Interna- 
tional Institutions  and  rules  on  export  con- 
trols are  not  adequate  In  the  face  of  strong 
pressure  for  unilateral  action. 


Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the  arguments  I 
would  make  regarding  these  four  areas  of 
concern  have  already  been  set  out  in  pre4 
vlous  statements  I  have  made.  With  you^ 
permission,  I  would  like  to  have  these  stated 
ments  included  La  the  hearing  record  follow- 
ing my  remarks  today  and  go  on  to  focus  on 
differences  and  sunUarlties  1  se..  between  my 
bill  and  the  Administration  bill,  S.  3282, 
which  was  introduced  on  AprU  1st  and  sup- 
ported in  testimony  before  this  subcommit- 
tee by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Dent  last 
Friday. 

difference  between  chiles  and 
administa\tion  bills 
The  Administration  bill  adds  language  to 
the  policy  authorities  of  the  Act  stating  that 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  use  ex- 
port controls  "to  the  extent  appropriate  to 
retaliate  against  a  nation  or  group  of  na- 
tions which  have  unreasonably  restricted 
United  States  access  to  their  supplv  of  a  par- 
ticular commodity."  " 

My  own  view  Is  that  this  language  is  both 
inadequate  and  dangerous.  It  is  dangerous 
because  it  leaves  completely  open  to  Presi- 
dential determination  what  constitutes  "un- 
reasonably" restricting  access  to  foreign  sup- 
plies. It  is  a  sweeping  delegation  of  power 
to  the  President.  The  term  "unreasonable" 
has  no  legal  meaning:  it  has  only  a  sub- 
jective meaning.  There  is  no  reference  to 
being  ■■unrea.'-.onable"  in  relation  to  existlrc 
domestic  or  international  law.  There  is  no 
requirement  that  in  order  to  Justify  "retalia- 
tion" the  restricted  access  to  foreign  sup- 
plies must  cause  some  damaging  effect  on 
the  U.S.  domestic  economy.  Hence,  the  Presi- 
den  could  retaliate  with  public  policy  against 
a  country  that  restricted  access  to  its  sup- 
plies to  a  U.S.  company  even  when  this  ac- 
tion did  not  have  a  damaging  effect  on  the 
U.S.  economy.  Or  a  natural  disaster  which 
severely  cut  production  in  a  given  year  could 
be  interpreted  as  putting  "unreasonable" 
restraints  on  access  to  supplies  and  enable 
the  President  to  "retaliate." 

What  this  clause  amounts  to  is  a  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution  for  export  controls.  It  is 
too  open  ended  and  too  sweeping.  It  permits 
all  kinds  of  subjective  determinations  and 
would  invite  representatives  by  U.S.  com- 
panies to  use  it  for  their  own  benefit  with- 
out reference  to  the  national  interest.  There 
is  no  reporting  requirement  to  the  Congress 
and  no  recourse  that  we  would  have  to  chal- 
lenge the  President  if  we  thought  his  deter- 
mination to  be  questionable  or  if  he  failed  to 
act  when   we  thought  he  should. 

The  bill  I  Introduced  limits  using  export 
controls  to  cases  where  economic  policies 
or  actions  by  a  foreign  government  have 
caused  or  may  cause  a  Eerlous  inflationarj- 
Impact,  a  serious  domestic  shortage,  or  a 
serious  adverse  effect  on  employment  in  the 
Umted  States.  This  langauge  limits  retali- 
atory action  by  us  to  those  cases  where  it 
would  seem  that  governments  had  taken 
deliberate  action  without  regard  for  the 
damage  that  might  cause  in  our  internal 
economic  condiUons.  If  they  have  done  this 
some  equivalent  response  by  \is  which  would 
affect  them  in  a  similar  way  would  be  nec- 
cessarj'  as  a  means  of  putting  pressure  on 
them  to  adjust  their  poUcies  so  they  will 
not  affect  us  so  adversely.  We  do  not  now 
have  the  legal  authorltv  to  do  this  the  way 
the  Export  Administration  Act  Is  drawn  ao 
there  was  no  clear  legislative  mandate  for 
deaUng  with  oil  export  poUcles  of  other  gov- 
ernments. We  urgently  need  such  a  mandate 
But  we  must  be  careful  that  it  is  not  <M>en 
to  misuse.  This  can  be  done  by  drawing  the 
language  more  tighUy  and  also  by  having 
a  reporting  requirement  such  as  my  bill 
contains  which  would  permit  the  Congress 
to  review  the  assessment  by  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  actions  taken  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  their  Impact  on  prices,  em- 
ployment and  growth  in  the  United  States. 
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This  would  permit  th«  Congress  to  dispute  an 
Executive  determination  which  might  have 
been  motivated  by  extraneous  reasons.  It 
would  also  allow  the  Congress  to  have  the 
information  necessary  to  determine  if  ex- 
port controls  should  be  imposed  and  to  urge 
the  Executive  to  do  so  In  circumstances 
m  which  the  Executive  Branch  might  be 
slow  to  act.  Bather  way  this  reporting  re- 
quirement wotild  provide  the  Congress  with 
the  information  necessary  to  have  a  continu- 
ing role  and  responsibility  in  setting  export 
policies  for  the  Umted  States. 

I  think  this  Is  absolutely  essential  and  urge 
the  Subcommittee  to  adopt  a  reporting  re- 
quirement and  other  language  it  deems 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  Constitutional 
prerogatives  of  the  Congress  in  trade  are  up- 
held. One  effective  way  to  do  this  would  be 
to  limit  the  authorization  period.  My  own 
bUl  Is  a  one  year  authorization  bill  which 
would  give  the  Congress  strong  oversight  on 
the  new  authorities  proposed. 

The  Subcommittee  may  also  wish  to  con- 
sider language  which  would  permit  a  Con- 
gressional veto  in  a  specified  period  after  the 
imposition  of  export  controls  to  guard  against 
misuse  and  miscalculation.  The  imposition  of 
controls  on  the  export  of  soybeans  last  year 
was  very  sudden  and  had  a  major  effect  on 
our  relations  with  Japan.  There  was  and  still 
Is  considerable  debate  as  to  the  merits  of  that 
decision.  And  yet  there  was  no  way  the  Con- 
gress could  have  any  influence  and  was  forced 
into  a  passive  position.  With  export  controls 
becoming  an  Increasingly  vital  instrument 
in  our  foreign  economic  policy,  this  "hands 
off"  condition  cannot  go  on.  I  don't  think  the 
Congress  should  hamstring  the  Executive; 
but  I  don't  think  the  Congress  should  leave 
Itself  In  the  position  of  being  hoodwinked  by 
the  Executive  Branch  either. 

In  a  nutshell,  ISx.  Chairman,  in  establish- 
ing the  legal  authority  for  the  United  States 
to  respond  to  export  policies  of  other  nations 
which  are  damaging  to  us  with  export  con- 
trols of  our  own,  the  overriding  need  is  for 
constraint  and  caution.  We  need  to  be  siire 
that  a  strong,  clear  message  through  action 
on  our  part  can  be  sent  to  other  nations 
when  they  take.  In  effect,  hostile  action  to- 
wards us.  So  we  need  to  be  sure  that  the  Con- 
gress can  move  oiur  government  in  this  direc- 
tion when  the  time  comes.  But  we  need  to  be 
sure  also  that  we  can  question  the  use  of  ex- 
port controls  when  they  are  used  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  or  to  bludgeon  a  nation  into 
working  our  will  in  some  other  area. 

The  Administration's  bill  (S.  3282 j  throws 
the  shackles  of  caution  and  constraint  to  the 
wind  and  in  one  sweepmg  sentence  gives  to 
the  President  a  free  hand  in  setting  export 
control  policies  for  the  United  States  and 
deals  the  Congress  out  of  the  game  alto- 
gether. As  between  the  two  bills,  I  urge  this 
Subcommittee  to  consider  the  more  precise 
language  of  S.  3030  In  authorizing  export 
controls  in  response  to  other  countries  and 
In  requiring   information  for  the  Congress. 

I  also  believe  that  It  Is  Important  to  make 
explicit  reference  in  the  extension  of  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  to  the  new  interna- 
tional economic  conditions  In  which  we  find 
ourselves  and  to  the  efforts  underway  to 
negotiate  internationally  rules,  guidelines 
and  procedures  to  harmonize  world  trading 
practices  across  the  board.  These  multilateral 
efforts  are  crucial  to  moving  the  world  toward 
freer  trade  whereas  the  domestic  political 
pressures  In  all  nations  today  are  In  the  di- 
rection of  more  nationalistic  and  restrictive 
trade  pollclea,  especially  In  the  use  of  export 
controls. 

I  agree  entirely  with  the  sentiments  in  the 
Administration  bill  that  we  should  "deal 
with  world  shortages  of  particular  commodi- 
ties, whenever  feasible,  through  international 
cooperatlcm  with  major  suppliers  and  con- 
sumers of  such  oominodlttes,  rather  than  by 
taking  unilateral  actions".  But  I  find  this 
to  be  A  kind  of  sop  in  the  opposite  direction 


to  offset  the  sweeping  delegation  of  authority 
to  the  President  to  retalltte  whenever  he 
deems  it  reasonable.  I  find  It  strange  Indeed 
that  an  Administration  that  has  suppKisedly 
keen  interest  in  getting  negotiating  author- 
ity from  the  Congress  for  a  new  round  of  in- 
ternational trade  talks  makes  no  mention  of 
these  In  Its  amendments  to  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  which  Is  a  Vital  piece  In  the 
trade  puzzle  they  are  trying  to  work  out.  To 
be  frank,  the  Administration's  bill  looks  to 
me  to  be  cryptic  and  hastily  drawn. 

I  think  it  makes  sense  fot  the  Congress  to 
make  a  greater  effort  to  reshape  the  Export 
Administration  Act  to  fit  the  new  world  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  today,  and  to  establish 
some  legislative  coherence  between  this  Act 
and  the  Trade  Reform  Bill.  As  I  have  pointed 
out  l)efore,  the  Export  Administration  Act  as 
it  stands  on  the  books  authorizes  export  con- 
trols essentially  as  an  Instrument  of  domestic 
economic  policy.  There  Is  a  need  I  believe  to 
write  In  new  language  In  the  "Findings"  sec- 
tion and  in  the  policy  authorities  of  the  Act 
to  achieve  these  purposes:  (1)  to  make  ex- 
port controls  more  expllcltlj'  an  Instrument 
of  foreign  economic  policy,  (2)  to  clearly  cast 
export  controls  within  the  ft-amework  of  our 
overall  trade  policy  to  achieve  Internationally 
negotiated  efforts  that  would  result  In  less. 
rather  than  more,  restricted  movement  of 
goods  and  services,  (3)  to  establish  legisla- 
tive coherence  between  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  and  the  Trade  Reform  Bill,  and 
(4)  to  take  account  of  the  relatively  recently 
perceived  problem  of  acces  to  supplies  In 
relation  to  which  export  controls  have  a 
vital  role  to  play. 

The  language  in  my  bill  takes  account  of 
these  different  needs.  It  could  be  said  I  sup- 
pose that  from  a  purely  legal  standpoint 
this  language  is  window  dressing  but  In  the 
delicate  and  complex  period  we  are  In,  In 
International  trade  today,  I  think  the  tone 
the  Congress  establishes  la  setting  the  na- 
tion's trade  policy  Is  extremely  important. 
My  own  view  Is  that  this  tone  should  be 
tough  and  strong.  We  must  be  strong  in  as- 
serting our  leadership  Internationally  toward 
a  world  of  freer  trade  In  which  nations  work 
together  to  assure  greater  economic  growth. 
We  must  be  tough  with  those  who  would 
take  advantage  of  International  crises  and 
temporary  supply  shortages  to  gouge  world 
markets  for  all  they  are  worth.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  must  be  cleat  which  route  we 
want  nations  to  take  and  which  way  we  In- 
tend to  go  ourselves.  It  should  be  clear  that 
the  club  we  are  putting  la  this  legislation 
is  for  that  purpose — of  getting  world  trading 
practices  liberalized  and  harmonized  so  that 
world  trade  expands.  The  tone  we  set  should 
not  provoke  other  nations  to  think  this 
means  we  are  gomg  It  alone  ourselves,  which 
can  only  have  the  effect  that  they  will  dig 
their  heels  In  for  the  battle,  If  this  happens, 
the  world  will  be  off  on  a  oatlonallstic  mer- 
cantilist binge  spawned  by  unilateral  actions 
as  in  the  1930's.  The  world  OBnnot  afford  this 
and  neither  can  the  United  States. 

The  tone  the  Congress  sets  in  this  legisla- 
tion may  well  be  more  Important  than  the 
tone  set  In  the  Trade  Reform  BUI,  because 
it  is  export  controls  which  both  here  and 
abroad  are  the  easiest  expreEslons  of  nation- 
alistic pressures.  I  think  the  importance  of 
this  legislation  before  yovir  Subcommittee 
has  been  largely  overlooked  and  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  exert  Its  leadership  In  trade 
by  legislating  clearly,  coherently  and  respon- 
sibly the  use  of  export  controls. 

EXPORT    CREDITS 

No  less  controversial  or  Important  is  the 
whole  question  of  our  export  credit  policies. 
The  credits  of  the  Export  Import  Bank  are 
lower  than  commercial  bank  credit.  The 
legislative  mandate  of  the  Bank  Is  to  promote 
exports.  This  means  that  the  Bank  should 
finance  exports  which  would  not  have  been 
sold  without  Export  Import  Bank  financing. 


US.  exporters  should  have  recourse  to  these 
export  credits  only  as  a  last  rtsort  after  hav- 
ing fully  exhausted  the  possibilities  for  ob- 
taining credit  in  the  commencial  market. 

Whether  or  not  EXIM  is  In  fact  promoting 
exports  which  would  not  have  moved  with- 
out EXIM  financing  Is  open  to  debate.  It  Is 
hard  to  prove  one  way  or  the  other.  It  may 
well  be  that  because  of  the  attractive  credit 
terms,  the  Bank  Is  simply  subsidizing  trade 
which  would  have  occurred  anyway.  As  the 
Bank  grows,  it  is  Increasingly  likely  that  it 
will  be  financing  trade  which  oould  have  been 
financed  by  commercial  banks. 

I  have  explored  ways  to  pin  this  down  In 
legislation  to  assure  that  thl|  will  not  hap- 
pen. If  you  put  in  a  requirement  that  evi- 
dence be  shown  of  a  rejection  of  credit  by  a 
commercial  bank,  paper  work  will  increase- 
but  the  easiest  thing  In  the  World  to  get  Is  a 
letter  of  rejection  on  a  credit  application.  I 
am  hopeful  that  this  Subcommittee  finds 
a  way  around  this.  Despite  the  legislative 
problems,  I  think  It  Is  Important  that  EXIM 
be  aware  that  there  Is  serious  concern  in  the 
Congress  on  this  Issue.  1  add  my  voice  of 
concern  and  would  support  aC  effort  by  this 
Subcommittee  to  seek  assursnces  that  the 
bulk  of  exports  financed  by  the  Bank  are  on 
top  of  the  trade  pattern  which  would  have 
occurred  without  EXIM  finaaclng. 

Linked  to  this  Is  the  concorn  I  have  that 
too  many  of  our  government  agencies  like 
OPIC  and  EXIM  facilitate  business  for  the 
large  companies  and  leave  the  little  guy  in 
the  lurch.  It's  the  little  guy  who  is  going  to 
have  difficulty  exporting  without  some  help, 
and  It's  the  little  guy  who  is  going  to  have 
the  difficulty  getting  export  credit  from  com- 
mercial banks.  So  EXIM  should  be  especially 
useful  to  smaller  businesses. 

A  good  deal  of  EXIM  credit  seems  to  fi- 
nance high  technology  goods  and  heavy 
machinery  like  aircraft.  These  exports  are 
produced  generally  by  big  companies.  After 
two  devaluations,  U.S.  goods  Should  be  price 
competitive  and  not  require  subsidizing  fi- 
nancing to  place  them  in  foreign  markets. 
What  EXIM  should  be  focused  on  Is  helping 
smaller  businesses  without  a  foothold  aboard 
make  up  for  their  lesser  marketing  capacity 
due  to  their  smaller  site.  Many  members  of 
Congress  feel  this  way  and,  again  I  think 
EXIM  should  take  note. 

One  way  to  move  In  this  direction  would 
be  to  have  the  Bank  take  a  more  systematic 
look  at  the  countries  where  ekport  financing 
would  open  up  the  largest  flow  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports and  the  products  which  would  best  fit 
those  markets  or  which  are  sear  enough  to 
the  export  threshold  to  be  triggered  by  the 
attractive  financing  terms  EXIM  offers.  This 
would  put  the  Bank  In  the  position  of  having 
a  trade  promotion  strategy  to  push  rather 
than  simply  responding  to  spontaneous  loan 
applications  as  they  come  In.  X  think  it  would 
also  increase  the  likelihood  thst  smaller  busi- 
nesses would  get  Into  the  game  more. 

I  have  examined  In  some  detail  a  few  cases 
of  EXIM  export  credits  which  have  come  to 
my  attention.  I  have  also  studied  the  GAO 
report  on  the  need  for  Improved  manage- 
ment information  in  EXIM  d^islon  making. 
I  must  say  the  cases  I  have  looked  at  lead  me 
very  much  to  the  same  conclusions  that  GAO 
reaches,  and  I  would  support  efforts  by  this 
Subcommittee  to  try  to  carry  into  legislation 
the  GAO  recommendations,  or  to  make  clear 
In  the  report  on  the  bill  contlng  out  of  the 
Committee  some  of  the  concerns  the  Con- 
gress has. 

The  basic  problem  seems  to  be  that  In  con- 
sidering a  credit  decision  the  Bank  takes  too 
much  a  tunnel  vision  look  at  the  transaction 
they  are  financing  without  taking  a  broader 
view  of  all  the  transfers  that  will  be  in- 
volved, the  effect  on  our  domestic  economy, 
and  the  national  Interests  wblch  may  be  af- 
fected. For  example,  EXIM  is  financing  the 
export  of  machinery  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
produce  ammonia  and  urhes  for  export  to 
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the  United  States.  But  the  other  half  of  the 
deal  Is  that  the  United  States  is  to  ship 
triple  super  phosphate  from  Florida  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  EXIM  does  not  consider  it 
their  responsibility  to  consider  this  latter 
transaction  in  making  their  determination 
on  financing  the  machinery  exports  even 
though  It  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  overall 
package.  And  yet  the  Department  of  Interior 
considers  phosphorus  as  "one  of  the  six  most 
Important  elements  necessary  for  life  and 
it  does  not  have  a  substitute".  The  Soviet 
Union  has  sizeable  reserves  of  phosphate 
rock  whereas  Europe,  for  example,  has  almost 
no  phosphate  rock.  By  shipping  phosphate 
rock  to  the  Soviet  Union  we  are  drawing 
down  on  our  reserves  of  this  Invaluable  min- 
eral permitting  Russia  to  retain  their  supply 
while  Europe  goes  wanting. 

Any  reasonable  assessment  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  of  U.S.  economic  Interest,  and  of  U.S. 
resource  management  would  lead  to  deep 
probing  Into  the  advisability  of  this  trans- 
action. The  thing  that  bothers  me  Is  that 
EXIM  does  not  even  look  at  these  broader 
Issues  and  these  direct  effects  of  the  specific 
transaction  they  are  financing.  They  wash 
their  hands  of  the  responsibility  for  the  big 
picture  and  decide  the  credit  on  the  basis 
of  the  viability  of  the  project  they  are 
financing  and  the  assurance  of  repayment. 
Export-Import  Bank  credits  are  increas- 
ingly Important  from  a  strategic  point  of 
view.  As  one  Soviet  journalist  told  an  Amer- 
ican newspaperman  in  Moscow  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  •Remember,  It  is  credits  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank  that  are  most  im- 
portant to  us."  If  this  Is  the  case.  If  export 
credits  are  the  underpinnings  of  detente, 
EIXIM  has  to  be  concerned  with  the  big  pic- 
ture. They  cannot  just  go  off  giving  financ- 
ing because  individual  projects  look  good. 
They  must  be  vitally  concerned  with  the  full 
range  of  economic  and  foreign  policy  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  In  determining  their 
credit  policies.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  de- 
tente at  any  cost  without  a  view  to  the  spe- 
cific pieces  that  make  It  up  and  whether  the 
parts  are  consistent  with  the  whole.  The 
management  of  EXIM  must  be  clearly 
charged  with  being  responsive  to  these 
broader  national  concerns. 

This  leads  to  a  point  raised  In  the  GAO 
Report  concerning  the  analysis  and  docu- 
mentation which  goes  Into  a  credit  decision. 
The  GAO  found  this  to  be  lacking  and  I  am 
inclined  to  agree.  If  the  Bank  can  make  a 
decision  without  a  system  for  considering  in 
a  rigorous  way  a  range  of  different  dimen- 
sions which  bear  on  the  specific  transaction, 
then  they  are  bound  to  make  some  errors 
of  Judgment.  Again,  I  don't  believe  in  un- 
necessary paperwork,  but  I  do  believe  there 
should  be  some  systematic  study  of  the  over- 
all implications  of  a  loan  application  be- 
fore it  is  approved  and  then  some  documen- 
tation of  why  the  Board  decided  to  approve 
the  loan.  Current  procedures  leave  no  trace 
of  why  loan  decisions  were  made  or  what 
considerations  went  Into  the  loan  approval 
Greater  information  and  documentation 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  basic  requirement  for 
improvmg  the  decision  making  process  and 
assuring  that  fundamental  Interests  of  the 
United  States  are  protected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  a  serious  effort 
should  be  made  by  the  Export  Import  Bank 
to  meet  these  concerns  of: 

Financing  additional  U.S.  exports  rather 
than  subsidizing  a  fiow  of  exports  which 
would  occur  anyway; 

Fmanctag  exports  from  smaller  U.S  busi- 
nesses rather  than  facilitating  the  sales  of 
big  business  abroad; 

Having  a  trade  strategy  based  on  a  sys- 
tematic appraisal  of  foreign  markets  and  U.S 
products  near  the  export  threshold  rather 
than  responding  to  the  spontaneous  surge 
of  loan  applications; 

Taking  into  account  the  full  range  of  fi- 
nancial, trade  and  economic  effects  asso- 
ciated with  a  transaction  and  assessing  their 
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Implications  for  U.S.  foreign  policy,  U.S.  eco- 
nomic Interests,  and  U.S.  resources  manage- 
ment befCHv  making  significant  loan  de- 
cisions; and 

Making  a  systematic  study  to  back  up  eaca 
loan  decision  and  documentatlng  those  de 
cislons   so   that   It   is  clear   for   the   record 
why  decisions  were  made  the  way  they  were. 

I  hope  this  Subcommittee  can  express 
these  concerns  in  legislative  language  and  in 
the  Report  on  the  bUl.  Perhaps  the  most 
effective  way  to  assure  responsiveness  by 
EXIM  to  these  concerns  would  be  to  make 
this  authorization  bill  a  one  or  two  year 
extension  rather  than  a  four  year  author- 
ization and  see  In  a  year  or  two  how  they 
are  doing.  This  Is  what  was  done  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  the  case  of  OPIC  and  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  an  effective  device. 

Export  credits  and  export  controls  are  too 
Important  to  this  country's  foreign  policy 
to  cast  away  Congressional  authority  wher. 
we  are  attempting  to  reshape  and  tighten 
up  these  vitally  important  programs. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Mr.  President,  in  closing  let  me  say 
Admiral  Snyder  has  rendered  a  unique 
service  to  the  Navy  and  his  country  in 
his  capacity  as  Chief  of  Legislative  Af- 
fairs. He  has  always  been  reliable,  re- 
sponsible and  responsive  in  the  way  he 
has  conducted  his  office.  It  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  recognize  him  in  this  way. 


AWARD  TO  ADMIRAL  SNYDER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Capitol  last  week  an  award  ceremony 
was  held  honoring  one  of  our  naval 
leaders,  well  known  to  all  of  us,  Rear 
Adm.  Edwin  K.  Snyder,  USN. 

Admiral  Snyder,  as  the  members  know, 
is  currently  serving  as  the  Navy's  Chief 
of  Legislative  Affairs.  Prior  to  this  duty 
he  compiled  a  distinguished  record  in 
submarines  during  World  War  n  and 
Korea,  as  commanding  officer  of  the 
heavy  cruiser  U.S.S.  Newport  News  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  conflict  and  as  an  am- 
phibious group  commander  following 
that. 

The  ceremony  in  question  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  award  of  his  third  Legion 
of  Merit  Medal  which  was  presented  by 
departing  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John 
Warner.  With  the  permission  of  the  Sen- 
ate I  would  like  to  read  into  the  Record 
the  citation  accompanying  this  award. 

CrrATioN 

The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  Legion  of  Merit 
(Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  the  Third  Award)  to 
Rear  Admiral  Edwin  K.  Snyder,  United  States 
Navy,  for  service  as  set  forth  in  the  following 
citation: 

For  exceptionally  meritorious  conduct  in 
the  performance  of  outstanding  service  as 
Chief  of  Legislative  Affairs  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  from  September  1971  to 
AprU  1974. 

An  exceptionally  competent  and  dynamic 
leader.  Rear  Admiral  Snyder  was  directly  re- 
sponsible for  planning,  developing  and  co- 
ordinating relationships  between  the  top 
leadership  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
and  Members  and  Committees  of  the  United 
States  Congress.  Throughout  this  period,  he 
provided  dally  advice  and  counsel  to  both  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  on  matters  of  Navy  interest  be- 
fore the  Congress.  As  a  direct  result  of  his 
resourceful  planning,  dynamic  execution, 
astute  judgment  and  power  of  persuasion, 
the  Navy  has  successfully  supported  legisla- 
tion providing  for  force  modernization  that 
will  provide  the  nation  a  strong  Naval  pos- 
ture into  the  final  decades  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

By  his  outstanding  leadership.  Judgment 

and  In^lrlng  devotion  to  duty  throughout. 

Rear    Admiral    Snyder    upheld    the    highest 

traditions  of  the  United  States  Naval  Service 

For  the  President, 

JOHlT  W.  Waknek, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


THE  TARNISHED  GOLDEN  YEARS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it 
should  come  as  no  surprise  to  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  to  hear  that  miUions  of 
elderly  Americans  are  facing  severe  prob- 
lems in  their  day-to-day  lives.  The  work 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  and 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aging  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
has  dramatically  and  comprehensively 
docvunented  that  sad  situation. 

As  a  former  chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee,  and  current  chairman  of  its 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  for  the  Elderl>-, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  have  become 
all  too  familiar  with  the  tragic  fate  that 
befalls  far  too  many  of  our  older  citizens. 
I  have  also  been,  and  continue  to  be, 
deeply  involved  in  efforts  to  correct  that 
inexcusable  state  of  affairs. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
"plight  of  the  elderly."  and  I  am  certain 
that  every  Member  of  this  body  is  famil- 
iar with  the  broad  dimensions  of  this 
nationwide  problem.  It  is  true  we  have 
made  some  progress  in  recent  years  to- 
ward answering  the  urgent  needs  of  mil- 
lions of  older  Americans,  but  that  prog- 
ress has  been  agonizingly  slow,  and  far, 
far  too  limited  in  scope.  I  believe  that  if 
everj-  Member  of  Congress,  and  official  of 
the  administration,  had  the  opportunity 
I  have  had  to  see  first  hand  just  how 
widespread  and  urgent  the  need  is,  that 
our  progress  would  be  far  more  satisfac- 
tory. 

To  that  end,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles entitled  "The  Tarnished  Golden 
Years"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  This  seven- 
part  series  appeared  in  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger  last  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  In  my  judgment.  "The 
Tarnished  Golden  Years"  is  one  of  the 
finest  newspaper  accounts  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  reflects  a  great  deal  of  work  and  a 
great  depth  of  compassion  by  its  author 
Robert  Rudolph,  and  it  also  reflects  a 
deep  commitment  by  the  Star-Ledger  to 
community  service.  Although  this  series 
deals  specifically  with  the  elderly  in  New 
Jersey,  it  could  just  as  well  have  been 
written  about  the  elderly  in  any  State  in 
our  Nation.  The  problems  of  trying  to 
scrape  by  on  a  low,  fixed  income  in  a  time 
of  soaring  inflation,  the  problems  of 
housing,  nutrition,  health  care  and  lone- 
liness, are  common  to  millions  of  older 
Americans  across  our  land. 

This  series  graphically  describes  the 
horror  stories  that  are  all  too  familiar  to 
those  who  work  with  the  elderly.  And,  it 
describes  the  pride  of  many  elderly  poor 
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who  pay  their  bills  and  go  without  eating 
ralher  than  be  delinquent. 

But,  the  articles  also  show  how  life  for 
the  elderly  can  be  dramatically  improved 
through  publicly  supported  programs 
su?h  as  meals-on-wheels,  community 
c:«-e  centers,  and  low-rent  housing  proj- 
ects, and  through  private  organizations 
oi  and  for  the  elderly. 

In  short,  this  series  shows  the  grim 
and  tragic  circumstances  that  overtake 
millions  of  Americans  in  what  should  be 
"The  Golden  Years,"  and  it  shows  how 
those  circumstances  can  be  changed  to 
make  the  retirement  years  the  full  and 
happy  time  they  should  be.  I  have  said 
many  times,  and  it  bears  repeating,  that 
in  the  case  of  the  problems  facing  the 
elderly,  we  are  dealing  with  problems 
which  we  already  know  how  to  solve.  The 
only  ingredient  lacking  is  the  money  to 
implement  the  already-proven  solutions, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  accoimts  like  "The 
Tarnished  Golden  Years"  will  help  pro- 
duce those  necessary  funds. 

The  articles  follow: 

Exhibit  1 

The  Tarkisheo  Golden  Years:   Eldf.kly   in 

AN  Economic  Quagmire 

(By  Robert  Rudolph) 

Over  one  mlllton  New  Jerseyans  who  once 
looked  forward  to  enjoying  their  retirement 
years  In  comfort  and  security  are  Instead 
finding  themselves  living  on  the  brink  of 
financial  tragedy. 

Booming  prices,  spiralling  Inflation  and 
Incomes  which  have  become  less  than  ade- 
quate In  the  face  of  today's  economy  have  led 
many  of  New  Jerseys'  elderly  Into  an  eco- 
nomic quagmire  In  which  the  struggle  merely 
to  keep  a  roof  over  their  heads  and  food  on 
their  tables  has  become  virtually  Insur- 
mountable. 

A  study  by  Tlie  Star-Ledger  of  the  plight  of 
the  elderly — forced  to  live  on  fixed  incomes 
from  pensions  and  Social  Security  while  the 
prices  of  food,  shelter  and  other  necessities 
climb  steadily  out  of  sight — has  developed  a 
picture  of  vast  numbers  of  aged  for  whom 
retirement  has  become  not  a  time  of  long 
awaited  freedom  and  ease,  but  Instead  one 
long  struggle  simply  to  exist. 

These  are  the  "horror"  stories  of  the  aged : 

Men  and  women,  living  alone  in  apartments 
and  rooming  houses,  reduced  to  scrounging 
through   garbage   cans  for   food   to  stu-vlve. 

An  elderly  couple  In  Essex  County,  afraid 
to  report  llvlng-condltlons  so  filthy  that 
when  an  upstairs  toilet  was  fiushed,  water 
poured  into  their  apartment  through  a  hole 
in  the  celling.  Senior  citizens  otBclals  In  the 
community  said  the  couple  feared  that  If  they 
complained  the  landlord  might  evict  them, 
and  they  had  nowhere  to  go. 

Women  in  their  708  and  80s  forced  to  filch 
bread  and  milk  from  free  meed  projects  to 
hide  In  their  pockets  and  purses  for  supper. 

An  elderly  woman  In  Middlesex  County 
who  hadn't  eaten  for  four  days  because  she 
had  been  served  with  an  eviction  notice  and 
was  trying  to  save  food  money  to  pay  the 
rent. 

In  New  Jersey  today  approximately  one  in 
every  ten  persons  Is  over  the  age  of  65. 

And  for  those  without  Investments  or  In- 
comes which  wUl  keep  pace  with  the  sky- 
rocketing inflation  that  has  almost  doubled 
the  prices  of  some  food  staples  on  the  super- 
market shelves,  the  outlook  is  bleak. 

"Each  year,  the  situation  deteriorates."  an 
oRiclel  of  the  State  Office  on  Aging  declared. 
"With  no  raises  or  cost  of  living  Increases, 
they  can't  even  stay  even  on  the  Inflationary 
treadmlU." 

At  present,  nearly  one  half  of  all  the  house- 
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holds  In  the  state  maintained  by  persons 
over  65  years  of  age  receive  Incomes  totaling 
less  than  $3,000  a  year. 

Over  18  percent  of  all  Jerseyans  over  65 
exist  below  the  poverty  leveL 

In  some  counties,  nearly  one  quarter  of 
the  elderly  residents  are  living  in  poverty. 
The  fortunate  ones  have  managed  to  find 
apartments  in  well  kept  senior  citizens  hous- 
ing projects.  Some  have  bean  able  to  supple- 
ment their  diet  through  low  cost  or  free  nu- 
trition programs  sponsored  by  the  state  and 
counties. 

But  the  figures  show  that  these  represent 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  total  elderlv  who 
are  in  need  of  help. 

According  to  Ned  Eschleman,  a  program 
specialist  for  the  state's  Office  on  Aging,  some 
300,000  elderly  Jerseyans  are  In  need  of  the 
benefits  of  a  full  nutrition  program.  In  early 
March,  hot-meal  centers  around  the  state 
were  reaching  a  daily  totm  of  only  1,600 
persons. 

In  housing,  the  situation  is  equally  as 
dismal. 

With  a  moratorium  on  expenditures  of  fed- 
eral funds  for  senior  citizen  housing  projects 
in  effect  since  1972,  construction  of  these 
units  has  come  to  a  virtual  standstill. 

Statistics  compiled  by  tfce  state  project 
that  In  the  next  ten  years  New  Jersey  will 
need,  at  least,  over  100,000  housing  units  for 
low  and  moderate  income  senior  citizens. 

But  the  lack  of  adequate  low  cost  housing 
and  the  high  prices  of  food  are  only  elements 
of  a  much  larger  problem  fbcing  the  senior 
citizens  today — the  fear  and  the  loneliness  of 
day-to-day  living  which  they  must  endure. 

"The  saddest  thing  of  all,"  declared  Mrs. 
Lee  Paggloni,  chairman  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  on  Aging,  "Is  the  problem  of 
what  to  do  for  those  40  hours  of  retirement 
time  each  week.  How  do  you  occupy  your  time 
when  you're  alone?" 

For  some,  at  least  part  of  the  answer  has 
been  found  In  the  senior  citizens  day  care 
centers  set  up  around  the  state. 

A  Morris  County  woman,  who  was  recently 
enrolled  In  a  new  work-r^ief  program  in 
which  she  can  supplement  her  Income  by 
washing  dishes  at  the  center,  cried  after  her 
first  day  there  as  she  described  the 
experience. 

"Getting  out,  making  friends."  she  sobbed. 
"It  makes  me  feel  more  human." 

A  Carteret  woman  who  Uves  on  a  small 
monthly  Social  Security  allotment  told  how 
her  worries  over  food  and  reat  were  far  over- 
shadowed by  the  fear  of  belag  alone. 

"My  husband  died  from  oBncer,"  she  said 
softly.  "Night  after  night,  I  was  all  alone,  I 
used  to  Just  cry.  I  wasn't  worried  about  any- 
thing as  much  as  the  lonellntss." 

Now.  she  said,  she  looks  forward  each  day 
to  the  time  the  bus  will  con«  to  pick  her  up 
to  bring  her  to  the  center. 

'It's  a  place  to  go,"  she  sBld.  "A  place  to 
meet  people." 

But  only  a  relative  few  of  those  persons 
who  need  the  benefits  of  suoh  programs  can 
ever  actually  hope  to  receive  them. 

In  a  letter  to  Sen.  Praak  Church  (D- 
Idaho).  chairman  of  the  VS.  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  James  J.  Pennestrt,  di- 
rector of  the  State  Office  on  Aging,  described 
the  turnout  when  several  nutrition  projects 
were  put  Into  operation. 

"For  example,"  Pennestri  wrote.  "In  one  of 
our  largest  cities  where  there  had  been  no 
previous  nutrition  program,  32  persons  were 
fed  on  opening  day. . . ." 

Within  four  days,  the  state  official  re- 
ported, 105  persons  had  begun  coming  to  the 
center  on  a  dally  basis. 

In  a  rural  county  with  no  prior  program,  It 
was  noted,  49  persons  were  ffed  the  first  day 
and  140  by  the  fifth  day.  Kot  one  of  the 
participants  for  that  program  lived  within 
walking  distance  of  the  project. 


"In  another  semi-rural  location  where  25 
to  30  persons  were  expected  oa  the  first  day," 
Pennestri  reported,  "169  arrived." 

State  officials  project  thali  to  even  ade- 
qui-  v.€ly  reach  the  true  number  of  senior  citi- 
zens actually  in  need  of  help,  Bome  1,500  new 
nutrition  sites  must  be  set  up. 

"Were  only  skimming  the  top,  not  even 
getting  down  to  the  core  of  the  problem  " 
Pennestri  said  In  an  Interview.  "The  problem 
Is  going  to  be  there  for  a  long  time  to  come  " 

And  from  throughout  the  state,  the  stories 
of  the  plight  of  aged  pour  in: 

In  East  Orange,  Mrs.  Janet  Baker,  director 
of  the  local  Senior  Citizens  Oatreach  Center 
told  of  a  70-year-old  Essex  County  womaji 
with  an  Income  of  $162  a  month  who  was 
forced  to  live  on  a  box  of  crackers  and  a  jar 
of  peanut  butter  each  month. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Mumma,  a  special  consultant  to 
the  state,  described  how  at  one  North  Jersey 
free-meal  site,  aged  women  would  pull  plastic 
bags  out  of  their  purses  to  loafl  up  with  food 
they  could  take  away. 

"They  would  take  the  bread  on  the  table  " 
Mrs.  Mumma  said,  "anythiag  they  could 
wrap  or  carry,  and  when  I  asked  them  why 
they  told  me,  'I  need  It  for  my  supper.'  " 

In  Ti-enton,  Ned  Eschlemaa  reported  how 
local  officials  uncovered  an  aged  woman  liv- 
ing alone  In  a  house  the  city  thought  was 
abandoned,  existing  without  heat,  light  or 
water. 

An  Essex  County  worker  described  watch- 
ing senior  citizens  shopping  In  a  supermar- 
ket across  from  their  housing  project,  leaving 
the  store  with  "practically  nothing." 

"The  situation  Is  desperate,"  claims  Mrs. 
Mary  Johnson,  president  of  tlie  New  Jersey 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

"These  people  are  not  even  making  ends 
meet.  The  cost  of  food  has  practically  tripled. 
If  you  want  to  stay  alive,  you  put  the  money 
into  food." 

At  meetings  of  the  state  council,  Mrs. 
Johnson  said  she  has  found  inore  and  more 
of  New  Jersey's  senior  cltlzena  becoming  de- 
pressed and  dejected. 

"They  become  withdrawn,"  She  said.  "They 
have  no  money,  no  place  to  go,  they  can't  buy 
clothes.  They  Just  stay  In  the  bouse  without 
going  anyplace." 

Mrs.  Johnson,  who  also  administers  a  food 
program  for  senior  citizens  in  Jersey  City, 
reported  that  because  of  the  critical  situa- 
tion, she  Is  feeding  three  tlm*s  the  number 
of  people  than  funds  have  been  provided  for. 

"It's  just  a  nibble  In  each  Rrea,  we  can't 
meet  the  demand,"  she  assertetl.  "I  can't  put 
another  soul  on  because  I  don't  have  the 
money." 

She  predicted  that  If  the  present  Inflation- 
ary trend  continues,  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  senior  citizens  throughout  the  state, 
"it  will  be  back  to  the  bread  line." 

In  Essex  County,  Bernard  Gallagher,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  County  Office  on 
Aging,  reported  that  60  per  cent  of  the  elderly 
his  office  has  attempted  to  aid  have  had  a 
nutritional  problem. 

•They  can't  eat,"  he  said,  "They  have  to 
give  up  meals  to  afford  the  rent." 

Janice  Holmes,  a  worker  with  the  Morris 
County  Office  on  Aging,  described  finding 
aged  persons  who  had  becoiae  "physically 
sick"  from  their  situation. 

Tom  Hamilton,  executive  director  of  the 
Middlesex  County  Office  on  Aging  claiming 
that  despite  increases  in  Social  Security 
benefi'„3,  "the  situation  is  getting  worse  be- 
cause of  runaway  Inflation." 

"I've  seen  old  men  and  wpmen  picking 
through  garbage  cans  from  restfiurants  trying 
to  find  food,"  Hamilton  declared. 

Many  of  the  elderly,  especiiUly  those  re- 
stricted to  living  on  their  Social  Security 
benefits  alone,  Hamilton  declared,  are  forced 
to  exist  on  a  "tea  and  toast"  diet  because 
"they  just  can't  afford  the  price  of  meat 
today." 
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In  Trenton,  officials  of  the  State  Office  on 
Aging  observed  that  "Social  Security  has  just 
never  been  brought  up  to  a  decent  livable 
level." 

E^ven  the  top  benefits  are  not  srufficlent," 
Pennestri  said.  "Social  Security  was  never 
Intended  to  be  anything  more  than  a  help, 
it  was  never  Intended  to  be  the  sole  source 
of  subsistence." 

And  as  far  as  private  pensions  are  concern- 
ed, state  officials  claimed  that  In  the  wake  of 
today's  Infiatlonary  economy,  pensions  for  the 
blue  collar  and  "middle  management"  work- 
ers "are  so  low  as  to  be  almost  insignificant." 
In  a  recent  action  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  thousands  of  elderly  Jer- 
seyans were  made  eligible  for  additional 
benefits  under  a  new  supplementary  Income 
program  designed  to  assist  persons  with  little 
or  no  regular  cash  Income  and  who  do  not 
own  much  property  or  other  valuables. 

Arthur  H.  Quallo,  district  manager  for  the 
Social  Sectirlty  Administration  for  New 
Jersey,  stressed  that  the  program,  known 
as  the  Supplementary  Security  income  pro- 
gram, is  aimed  at  reaching  out  to  Include 
persons  who  were  otherwise  not  receiving 
either  Social  Security  or  welfare  benefits. 

Under  the  program,  Quallo  noted,  pay- 
ments total  $130  a  month  to  an  Individual 
and  $195  a  month  for  a  couple. 

In  addition,  a  recent  boosting  of  Social 
Security  benefits  bring  an  11  percent  raise 
In  benefits  to  all  recipients,  with  payments 
increasingly  by  7  percent  on  the  April  check 
and  going  up  another  4  percent  on  the 
July  check. 

At  present,  the  population  of  persons  of 
retirement  age  In  New  Jersey  is  fast  out- 
stripping the  rate  of  general  population 
growth. 

Within  ten  years.  It  is  predicted,  20  per- 
cent of  all  households  In  the  state  will  be 
maintained  by  persons  over  the  age  of  65. 
U.S.  Sen.  Harrison  A.  Williams  (D-N.J.), 
who  recently  conducted  a  series  of  hearings 
In  the  state  on  housing  conditions  for  the 
aged,  charged  that  "it  is  unacceptable  to  have 
older  Americans  living  so  meagerly." 

"Too  many  of  our  elderly,  WUliams  said, 
"live  in  fear.  In  isolation,  and  in  loneliness. 
Too  many  must  suffer  from  lack  of  heat, 
from  savage  criminal  attack,  and  from 
meager  incomes  depleted  by  high  rents  and 
taxes." 

"Many  of  those  elderly"  the  senator  noted 
"the  home  owners  on  fixed  Incomes;  they  are 
caught  between  higher  property  taxes  and 
inadequate  monthly  incomes.  In  addition, 
many  of  their  homes  are  in  neighborhoods 
where  property  values  have  diminished  mark- 
edly In  recent  years." 

"What  Is  the  future,"  the  senator  asked, 
"for  older  persons  who  hang  on  to  such  homes 
because  there  is  no  where  else  for  them  to 
go?  What  help  can  be  given  at  the  state  level, 
possibly  with  help  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment?" 

Williams  noted  that  the  housing  market 
in  New  Jersey  is  "the  second  tightest  in  the 
country." 

Referring  to  the  housing  moratorium  Im- 
posed by  the  Nixon  administration,  he  as- 
serted that  "even  housing  projects  that  es- 
caped the  freeze  are  hamstrung  by  reg^ula- 
tlons  that  make  It  difficult  for  them  to  serve 
the  low-income  elderly." 

"We  don't  need  more  studies,"  Williams 
declared.  "We  don't  need  dogmatic  argu- 
ments for  unproven  housing  allowances.  We 
need  action  at  the  earliest  possible  date." 

But  it  is  not  only  the  most  impoverished 
among  the  elderly  who  are  facing  difficulties. 
Pennestri  noted  that  "there  are  very  few 
existing  benefits  for  the  middle  guy,  the  one 
with  an  income  of  between  $7,000  and  $9,000 
a  year." 

"It  is  not  necessarily  the  very  poor  that 
suffers  the  most,"  the  one  In  the  middle  is 
the  one  that  gets  hurt." 


According  to  Mrs.  Vera  Welnlandt,  New 
Jersey  director  of  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  one  of  the  main  needs  of 
older  Jerseyans  is  education  in  seeking  aid. 

"We  have  to  educate  them  to  where  they 
can  go,  and  to  whom  they  should  go,"  she 
said.  "To  many  people  don't  know  where  to 
go.  they  don't  know  who  to  ask  for  help." 

Programs  have  been  Instituted  to  assist 
many,  changes  In  the  Social  Security  laws 
have  extended  benefits  to  others,  services 
have  been  made  available  to  some  of  those 
in  need. 

But  New  Jersey  officials  agree  that  these 
efforts  reach  only  a  small  number  of  those 
actually  in  need. 

And  although  Inroads  have  been  made,  as 
one  Essex  County  senior  citizens  worker 
stressed — "The  elderly  can't  wait." 

(Second  of  a  series) 

Alone,  Widow  Fights  for  Hek  House 

(By  Robert  Rudolph) 

Last  night  a  77-year-old  widow  sat  down 
to  a  solitary  dinner  consisting  of  a  single 
potato  and  a  bowl  of  soup. 

She  was  alone  in  the  kitchen  of  the  home 
she  has  lived  In  for  most  of  her  life,  a  ^mple 
frame  house  on  a  quiet  side  street  In  the 
Middlesex  County  community  of  Metuchen. 

Most  of  the  rooms  in  the  house  have  l)een 
closed  off.  She  cannot  afford  to  heat  them. 

Last  night,  as  most  nights,  the  widow  lay 
awake  a  long  time  before  falling  asleep.  She 
is  worried — worried  that  soon  her  small  sav- 
ings will  be  gone.  And  then  she  will  have  to 
sell  the  house. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Schvenlnger  is  worried  be- 
cause then  she  will  have  nowhere  to  go. 

Mrs.  Schvenlnger  Is  one  of  thoiisands  of 
elderly  Jerseyans  whom  state  officials  refer 
to  as  the  "house  poor,"  desperately  fighting 
to  keep  the  homes  they  have  lived  in  all  their 
lives,  struggling  Just  to  exist. 

"How  many,  many  more  like  me  are  there?" 
Mrs.  Schvenlnger  asked  as  she  sat  in  her 
kitchen,  looking  over  files  of  letters  she  has 
sent  over  the  years  to  congressmen,  senators 
and  governors,  all  asking  for  help. 

"Don't  they  care  how  the  old  people  live?" 
she  asked.  "They  say  sell  the  house.  But 
then  where  would  I  go?  I  have  nowhere  to 
go." 

Today  in  New  Jersey,  there  are  over  163.000 
homeowners  over  the  age  of  65  with  annual 
Incomes  totaling  less  than  $5,000. 

Over  one  fourth  of  all  homeowners  over 
the  agte  of  62  exist  on  Incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  a  year. 

Many,  state  officials  report,  are  virtually 
"trapped,"  unable  to  move  because  there  is 
nowhere  they  can  go. 

In  Metuchen,  where  Mrs.  Schvenlnger 
lives,  there  is  no  senior  citizen  hoiising. 

According  to  state  figures  only  59  of  the 
567  municipalities  in  New  Jersey  had  subsi- 
dized housing  for  the  elderly  when  the  last 
survey  was  taken  a  year  ago. 

"Most  older  people  simply  have  no  choice 
on  housing."  declared  Mrs.  Vivian  Carlin,  a 
special  housing  consultant  to  the  State  Office 
on  Aging.  "They  stay  where  they  are  because 
there  are  no  other  places  they  can  afford." 
•     •     * 

For  the  past  12  yeejrs,  Mrs.  Schvenlnger  has 
lived  alone  in  the  Uttle  bouse  built  by  her 
husband  nearly  60  years  ago.  Mr.  Carlin, 
whom  she  still  refers  to  as  "Daddy,"  suffered 
a  stroke  on  his  birthday  in  1956.  He  was  sick 
until  his  death  six  years  later. 

Today,  Mrs.  Schvenlnger  is  dependent  upon 
a  monthly  Social  Security  payment  of  $204. 
Out  of  that  she  must  pay  her  taxes,  her  gas 
and  electric  bills,  her  insurance  and  hospital- 
ization. 

To  save  the  money  she  needs  she  is  care- 
ful. 

Meals  are  carefully  portioned  and  frozen. 
Mashed  potatoes  are  saved  to  make  potato 


pancakes.  Individual  peppers  are  bought 
during  the  summer  when  they  are  cheaper 
and  frozen  carefully  untU  the  winter. 

When  it  is  cold,  she  has  cereals,  oatmeal, 
farina,  corn  meal.  Soup  is  frozen  over  and 
over  again. 

Meat,  when  she  can  get  it.  is  cut  and 
portioned  to  stretch  it  out.  The  month  is 
long. 

She  makes  her  own  noodles  and  soups. 
There  are  no  canned  goods  in  her  house. 
They  are  too  expensive. 

When  she  is  sick,  she  doctors  herself. 
"I   stay   home   and   wait   until    the   storm 
goes  by,"  she  says.   "The  doctors  cost  money, 
and  from  where  are  you  going  to  get  it?" 

For  Mrs.  Schvenlnger  and  the  others  like 
her.  the  days  of  struggling  to  make  ends 
meet  can  be  long  and  empty. 

Writing  letters  to  relatives  in  the  "v  Id 
country" — Hungary — occupies  some  of  the 
afternoons.  Usually  she  gets  replies  quickly. 
"They  write  me."  she  says,  displaying  some 
of  the  letters,  "they  keep  me  busy.  They 
think  I  have  nothing  to  do." 

Other  days  are  spent  by  the  small  tele- 
vision, or  alone  in  the  kitchen,  mending. 

She  tries  to  get  out  a  little  each  day,  even 
if  only  to  walk  up  to  the  corner  and  back 
home  again.  But  Mrs.  Schvenlnger  Is  crip- 
pled and  cannot  walk  without  a  cane,  and 
in  the  winter  sometimes  it  Is  too  slippery 
and  dangerous  to  leave  the  house. 
On  those  days,  she  reads. 
•  It  hurts  me  deeply.  I'm  alone  here  since 
"D.iddy"  left  me."  she  says.  "But  there  is 
nothing  I  can  reilly  do  about  it.  Life  has  to 
go  on." 

Since  1968,  Mrs.  Schvenlnger  has  been 
regularly  attending  local  council  meetings, 
calling  for  senior  citizens  bousing  and  lower 
taxes  for  the  elderly. 

"The  taxes  have  doubled  in  the  last  few 
ye«irs,"  she  declared.  "Now  what  is  left?  If 
I  save  money  for  taxes,  I  haven't  enough  to 
eat." 

To  save  money,  Mrs.  Schvenlnger  has 
closed  off  the  upstairs  portion  of  the  house. 
She  has  moved  her  bed  into  the  dining  room 
and  closed  off  the  single  bedroom. 

"I  just  wish  they  would  bring  down  my 
taxes.  •  she  says,  "so  I  don't  have  to  move  out 
of  my  home.  We  worked  so  hard  for  It." 

Although  she  has  a  family,  a  son  and 
daughter,  she  refuses  to  take  help  from 
them. 

"I  don't  want  to  put  the  burden  on  my 
children,"  she  says  with  determination.  "I've 
lived  my  life.  I  don't  want  to  burden  theirs. 
I  manage  as  best  I  can. 

An  immigrant  who  prides  herself  on  her 
"old  world"  ability  to  get  by.  Mrs.  Schven- 
lnger Just  as  firmly  refuses  other  forms  of 
welfare  aid. 

"I  would  never  go  on  welfare,"  she  states. 
"I  don't  want  anything  from  anybody.  I'm 
too  Independent." 

Mrs.  Schvenlnger  describes  herself  as  a 
"fighter,"  who  refuses  to  just  sit  back  and 
accept  things.  She  feels  they  should  be 
different. 

Her  spirit  was  recognized  by  the  borough 
last  year  when  she  was  awarded  a  certificate 
for  her  efforts  in  putting  out  a  fire  In  a 
neighbor's  house,  rushing  into  the  kitchen, 
chasing  the  children  out  of  danger  and  ex- 
tinguishing the  fiames  herself. 

But  recently,  the  fight  has  been  harder 
and  harder  to  keep  up. 

"I  worry,  worry  what's  going  to  happen. 
I  don't  sleep  nights,  worrying  where  the 
money  will  come  to  pay  the  taxes. 

"There  are  so  many,  many  more  like  me," 
she  says.  "It  Isn't  fair  to  senior  citizens." 

Mrs.  Schvenlnger  pauses  as  she  shuffies 
through  the  letters  and  newspaper  clippings 
she  has  gathered. 

"Didn't  they  think  they  were  going  to 
have  old  people?"  she  asks. 
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[Third  of  a  series.] 

Death  Homs  Nxab  Uitwamted  Eloeklt 
(By  Robert  Rudolpb) 

They  found  her  seated  In  a  chair,  half 
frozen. 

The  apartment  was  rlrtually  empty,  there 
wasnt  even  a  bed.  She  had  been  sleeping  on 
an  old  mattress  thrown  in  the  corner. 

There  was  no  heat. 

When  they  searched,  they  found  there 
wasn't  a  scrap  of  food  in  the  house. 

Thin,  her  face  almost  a  skeleton,  she 
acknowledged  their  presence  in  a  weak  voice. 
They  covered  her  with  blankets  and  for  three 
days,  they  stayed  with  her,  spoon  feeding  her 
hot  soup. 

The  woman  was  82  years  old.  living  alone 
on  the  third  floor  of  an  old  apartment  house 
In  the  heart  of  Jersey  City. 

No  one  paid  any  attention  to  her,  everyone 
else  in  the  building  was  younger.  They  didn't 
know  ahe  had  no  money.  They  didn't  know 
she  was  starving. 

It  was  an  elderly  man  on  the  ground 
floor,  84  years  old.  who  reported  the  case. 
He  noticed  that  she  hadn't  come  down  out 
of  her  apartment  and  became  worried.  He 
contacted  a  local  senior  citizens  aid  project 
for  help. 

When  the  workers  arrived,  it  was  the  old 
man  who  led  them  up  the  three  flights  of 
stairs  to  the  apartment.  She  was  Just  sitting 
there  alone  in  the  chair. 

Within  two  weeks,  she  was  dead. 

In  another  incident,  a  landlord  told  the 
senior  citizens  agency  about  two  elderly  ten- 
ants of  his  building. 

The  other  residents  had  complained  that 
the  couple,  a  husband  and  wife,  had  been 
knocking  on  doors,  begging  for  food. 

When  the  caseworkers  arrived,  the  door  to 
the  apartment  was  open.  They  walked  in 
carrying  the  hot  meals  they  brought  with 
them. 

The  old  man.  unshaven,  wild-eyed, 
watched  from  the  bedroom  door  as  the  work- 
era  held  out  the  dinners. 

Thin,  weak,  he  rushed  into  the  room  and 
greedily  snatched  the  platter  out  of  their 
hands.  He  ripped  open  the  cover  and  began 
gulping  down  the  meal  with  his  hands. 

Within  moments,  the  woman  had  Joined 
him,  reaching  onto  the  plate  and  shoveling 
down  the  food  in  handfulls. 

Caseworkers  arranged  for  the  couple  to  be 
hospitalized. 

liiey  died  within  weeks. 

"I  was  stunned,  shocked."  recalled  Mrs. 
Mary  Johnson,  one  of  the  workers  who  visited 
the  scenes  of  both  Incidents. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Council  <^  Senior  Citizens,  described  how, 
when  the  cases  were  first  brought  to  her  at- 
tention, she  thought  the  caseworkers  were 
exaggerating  .  .  .  until  she  saw  what  had 
happened  first  hand. 

"You  Just  can't  describe  it."  she  said.  "The 
one  woman  didn't  even  have  a  bed.  She  was 
using  an  old  mattress,  she  didn't  even  have 
a  sheet  to  pull  over  herself.  One  room  had 
nothing  but  boxes.  There  was  no  food  what- 
soever in  the  house." 

"There  are  many,  many  of  them  like  that," 
she  said.  "It  happens  so  often." 

In  Hudson  County  alone,  where  both  of 
these  Incidents  took  place,  19.187  persona 
over  the  age  of  60  are  living  below  the 
poverty  level. 

In  terms  of  income,  this  means  that  single 
persons  are  living  on  less  than  $1,749  and 
couples  on  less  than  $2,194  a  year. 

In  Essex  County,  which  has  the  highest 
number  of  reeldents  over  the  age  of  60  in  the 
state — over  143,000 — nearly  24,000  elderly  are 
existing  below  the  poverty  line. 

In  all  cases  of  the  elderly  poor  in  the  state, 
most  of  their  funds  go  for  rent. 

"The  elderly  pay  their  bills,"  remarked 
James  Pennestrl.  director  of  the  State  OfBoe 


on  Aging.  "They  pay  their  bills  and  go  with- 
out eating  rather  than  be  delinquent." 

Officials  in  Essex  County  estimate  that  in 
some  cases,  as  much  as  60  ptr  cent  of  the  in- 
come of  the  elderly  poor  goes  for  rent. 

Consequently,  officials  report,  many  of  the 
elderly  have  developed  severe  nutritional  de- 
ficiencies which  produce  dangerous  health 
problems  such  as  anemia,  night  blindness, 
loss  of  appetite,  brittle  bonet  prone  to  injury 
and  open  sores  which  won't  heal. 

Dr.  Asuncion  Locsin,  dlreotor  of  the  Senior 
Citizens  health  project  at  Roosevelt  Hospital 
In  Middlesex  County,  told  of  encountering 
cases  ranging  from  strokes  to  heart  disease 
which  had  gone  untreated  because  patients 
were  afraid  to  go  to  the  doctor. 

"In  some  instances  there  IB  a  total  resigna- 
tion," the  doctor  stated.  "They  are  afraid  of 
running  up  a  lot  of  bills." 

Dr.  Locsin  described  cases  In  which  elderly 
patients  are  forced  to  "subeist  on  carbohy- 
drates," restricting  their  diets  to  such  Items 
as  bread  and  potatoes. 

On  the  average,  she  repotted,  the  elderly 
poor  may  only  taste  meat  once  or  twice  a 
weak. 

Co-ordlnator  for  the  Middlesex  project, 
Denlse  Spratford,  told  of  encountering  cases 
in  which  senior  citizens  drifted  into  situa- 
tions where   they   became   teml-recluses. 

"They  Isolate  themselves  from  any  activity, 
they  cut  themselves  off  emotionally,"  she 
said. 

Mrs.  Vera  Welnlandt,  New  Jersey  director 
of  the  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, called  the  present  situation  of  the 
elderly  In  the  state  "desperafie." 

She  described  cases  of  an  old  couple  forced 
to  live  without  heat  in  their  three-room 
apartment  when  their  coal  stove  broke  and 
they  couldn't  afford  to  hav»  it  repaired;  of 
an  elderly  man  living  on  an  income  of  $96 
a  month,  whose  main  diet  oonslsted  of  rolls 
and  soup  or  tea. 

"Tlie  food  situation  Is  so  high,"  she  said, 
"they  can't  afford  to  buy  the  things  they 
need." 

According  to  Mrs.  Ruth  ^*umma,  a  special 
consultant  to  the  state  on  nutrition  prob- 
lems of  the  aged,  the  problems  generated  by 
poor  diets  generally  show  up  In  several  areas. 

"It's  not  Just  a  deficiency  of  one  vita- 
min," she  explained.  "The  problems  are  in  a 
variety  of  areas." 

At  present,  she  noted,  the  etate  is  adminis- 
tering a  $3.3  million  federally  funded  nutri- 
tion program  aimed  at  reaching  some  of  those 
most  desperately  in  need  of  help : 

Those  who  can't  afford  food. 

Those  who  lack  the  skills  to  select  and 
prepare  foods,  especially  elderly  widowers  who 
never  had  to  fend  for  themselves  before. 

Those  who  lack  the  mobility  to  shop  or  ob- 
tain food. 

Those  who  lack  the  Incentive  to  prepare 
food — the  lonely  and  the  dejected. 

"We're  not  Just  running  a  soup  kitchen," 
declared  Ned  Eschelman,  the  program  spe- 
cialist in  charge  of  the  project,  "This  is 
more  than  Just  a  feeding  program." 

According  to  Eschelman  each  of  the  70  sites 
now  in  operation  throughout  the  state,  must 
also  offer  a  variety  of  other  services  beside 
food. 

Most  important  among  these  additional 
services  Is  transportation  to  and  from  the 
project  sites,  with  health  and  welfare  coun- 
seling, nutrition  education  and  recreation 
also  being  provided. 

In  some  Instances,  a  supplementary  "Meals 
on  Wheels"  program  has  been  set  up  to  ac- 
tually deliver  the  hot  meals  to  the  doorsteps 
of  those  elderly  unable  to  come  out  to  the 
regular  feeding  sites. 

State  officials  claim  success  for  the  project. 
But  at  the  same  time  they  acknowledge  that 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  those  In  need 
of  such  assistance  can  ever  hope  to  receive 
It  under  the  present  system^ 


Citing  what  he  called  the  "overwhelming 
need"  of  the  elderly  poor  in  New  Jersey, 
James  Pennestrl,  director  of  tbe  State  Office 
on  Aging  pointed  out: 

"Our  statewide  goal  is  to  fsed  6,035  when 
fully  operational,  and  there  are  over  9,000 
elderly  poor  In  Newark  alone." 

[Fourth  of  a  series] 

Housing  for  Elderly  in  Ssort  Supply 
(By  Robert  Rudolph) 

Elderly  New  Jerseyans  seektng  to  ease  the 
burden  of  Infiation  by  moving  Into  low  cost 
senior  citizens  housing  projects  are  having 
their  hopes  dashed  by  one  Chilling  fact — 
most  will  die  before  their  names  even  come 
up  on  the  vacancy  lists. 

The  housing  shortage  for  senior  citizens 
in  New  Jersey  is  so  acute  that  over  21,000 
persons  are  now  on  waiting  Usts.  and  state 
officials  claim  that  for  most  the  situation  is 
virtually  "hopeless." 

In  some  areas,  the  lists  have  been  cut  off 
because  officials  realize  that  most  applicants 
"will  never  live  that  long." 

And  it  Is  pointed  out  that  the  21,000  figure 
Is  only  "minimal" — most  don't  even  bother 
to  apply. 

At  senior  citizens  centers  throughout  the 
state,  the  topic  of  housing  projects  Is  a  cen- 
tral theme,  dominating  the  conversations. 

Most  of  the  elderly  "know  someone  who 
had  a  friend"  who  was  able  Ho  get  Into  one 
of  the  projects.  But  for  moit  there  is  no 
chance.  T 

"Since  there  is  a  vacancy  rate  of  only  six 
to  eight  percent,  most  seniors  feel  it  is  Just 
so  hopeless  that  they've  given  up,"  declares 
Mrs.  Vivian  Carlln,  a  specie  constiltant  to 
the  state  for  housing  for  the  Slderly. 

She  predicts  that  in  the  next  ten  years. 
New  Jersey  will  need  101,103  apartments  for 
the  state's  low  and  moderate  Income  el- 
derly— with  some  75,000  unlits  still  to  be 
buUt. 

"The  figures  clearly  Indicate,"  she  stated, 
"that  the  housing  need  for  the  elderly  is  not 
being  met." 

According  to  U.S.  Sen.  Harrison  A.  Willi- 
ams (D-N.J.)  chairman  of  U»  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  for  th*  Elderly,  "the 
New  Jersey  experience  Is  simply  a  more  In- 
tensified example  of  the  housing  picture  for 
senior  citizens  In  every  state." 

Williams  reported  that  a  survey  by  his 
office  Indicated  that  over  155,000  elderly  per- 
sons were  presently  on  waiting  lists  for  proj- 
ects throughout  the  country- — "or  approxi- 
mately one  person  on  a  waiting  list  for  every 
unit  occupied." 

In  East  Orange,  where  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  or- 
dered a  cutoff  on  applications  for  senior  citi- 
zens projects,  officials  noted  that  even  If  the 
current  moratorium  on  housing  for  the  eld- 
erly were  lifted.  It  would  ba  three  to  five 
years  before  the  projects  could  be  completed. 

As  a  result,  many  residents  remain  In  sub- 
standard apartments,  paying  rents  far  higher 
than  they  can  afford,  but  afraid  to  move  be- 
cause there  Is  nowhere  else  to  go. 

Case  after  case  has  been  presented  of  sen- 
ior citizens,  living  In  squalor  on  an  income 
so  inadequate  they  cannot  even  afford  to  eat 
properly: 

A  South  Jersey  woman  forced  to  grow  her 
own  vegetables  and  exist  on  farina  and  oat- 
meal. 

A  92-year-old  Essex  County  woman  living 
on  a  Social  Security  allotmsnt  of  $135  a 
month,  forced  to  pay  $120  rent  for  a  room 
In  a  dilapidated  rooming  houss. 

A  Perth  Amboy  woman,  almost  blind,  found 
living  In  a  shack  after  welfare  irorkers  forced 
open  a  window  and  dlBcoverod  her  In  bed, 
freezing,  without  a  bit  of  food  In  the  house. 

According  to  Mrs.  Carlln,  ttiose  living  In 
apartments  are  oftentimes  "afraid  to  report 
violations,  because  they  are  faarful  of  being 
put  out." 
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She  told  of  a  case  Involving  one  elderly 
woman  who  hadnt  been  able  to  leave  her 
apartment  for  three  months  becaiise  the 
stairways  were  so  dark  tmd  deteriorated  that 
she  could  not  use  them. 

When  workers  found  her,  she  told  them 
she  had  been  afraid  to  report  the  violations 
because  she  thought  the  landlord  would  evict 
her. 

Mrs.  Vera  Welnlandt,  New  Jersey  director 
of  the  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, told  of  encountering  senior  citizens  so 
desperate  for  a  place  to  live  that  they  were 
wandering  the  streets,  carrying  their  clothes 
In  a  paper  bag,  knocking  on  doors  asking 
homeowners  If  they  had  rooms  to  rent. 

"I  get  calls  every  day,"  she  said,  "people 
looking  for  places  to  live." 

Mrs.  Carlln  described  Instances  in  which 
the  rent  for  some  apartments  has  doubled. 
Increasing  from  $80  to  $160-a-month  over 
the  past  few  years. 

"They  pay  the  rent  because  they  have  no 
choice,"  she  said,  "Instead  they  cut  back 
drastically  on  food." 

The  state  official  explained  that  many  of 
the  elderly  poor  cannot  find  cheaper  rent, 
and  can  only  move  "Into  badly  deteriorated 
neighborhoods." 

Paced  with  this  alternative,  she  said,  many 
choose  to  stay  where  they  are  "and  cut  back 
drastically." 

"They  stay  there  because  there  are  no 
other  pl^s  they  can  afford,"  she  said.  "Most 
older  people  simply  have  no  choice  on  hous- 
ing." 

A  report  by  the  State  Office  on  Aging  on 
the  problem  of  Senior  Citizens  housing  points 
out  that  despite  the  crushing  need,  "it  is 
fairly  obvious  that  all  the  other  New  Jersey 
communities  cannot  even  begin  planning  for 
any  public  housing  programs  for  the  elderly 
without  first  establishing  local  housing  au- 
thorities. There  are  some  of  the  obstacles  in 
obtaining  the  necessary  housing.  There  are 
many  other  well-known  roadblocks,  such  as 
zoning  restrictions,  high  costs  of  land  and 
construction,  and  commimlty  resistance." 

In  Essex  County,  Bernard  Gallagher,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  county  office  on  aging, 
charged  that  In  that  area,  not  only  is  there 
Is  no  marketplace  for  apartments  for  the 
elderly,  but  "rent  raises  have  been  uncon- 
scionable here." 

In  particular,  he  said,  there  Is  a  problem 
In  getting  communities  to  accept  senior  citi- 
zen housing. 

One  project,  Gallagher  noted,  has  been  in 
the  planning  stages  for  over  three  years. 

"For  a  good  many  senior  citizens,"  he  said, 
"that  is  a  lifetime." 

Calling  the  situation  in  Essex  a  "crisis" 
Gallagher  stressed  that  the  housing  prob- 
lem was  of  paramount  Importance,  with 
other  financial  worries  encountered  by  the 
elderly  being  far  overshadowed  by  the  prob- 
lem of  meeting  rents  or  taxes. 

"If  we  could  solve  the  problem  of  housing," 
he  declared,  "we  could  solve  the  problem 
of  the  senior  citizen." 

A  state  report  referring  to  the  problem 
points  out  that  "It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  the  private  sector  has  build  more  units 
In  retirement  vUlages  for  the  elderly  able  to 
afford  them  than  aU  the  federal  and  state 
programs  combined." 

The  report  notes,  however,  that  "thU  hous- 
ing is  avaUable  to  a  comparatively  smaU  per- 
centage of  elderly— those  in  the  middle  and 
upper  income  range  .  .  ." 

An  example  of  how  the  shortage  of  ade- 
quate low  cost  housing  for  seiuor  citizens 
can  affect  a  community  was  given  recently 
at  hearing  conducted  by  Sen.  WUllams  on 
the  Issue. 

In  Montclalr.  over  20  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation is  over  the  age  of  60.  Over  l.ooo  resi- 
dents over  the  age  of  65  exist  on  Incomes  be- 
low the  poverty  level. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  community  has 
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the  fourth  highest  density  of  elderly  per- 
sons in  the  county,  there  is  presently  no  pub- 
licly assisted  housing  for  the  aged. 

In  a  statement  deUvered  by  the  Rev.  El- 
bert L.  Maxwell  at  the  Williams  hearing,  it 
was  noted  some  700  home  ovmers  were  able 
to  claim  the  $160  property  tax  deduction  al- 
lowed by  the  state  to  elderly  persons. 

In  addition.  Maxwell  pointed  out  that  it 
has  been  estimated  that  one  quarter  of  the 
town's  residents  are  Uving  on  pensions,  social 
security,  investments  or  welfare. 

"For  a  family  that  moved  into  Montclalr 
during  the  30s  and  40s  and  purchased 
homes."  Maxwell  said,  "the  homes  are  now 
paid  for,  but  where  can  these  families  go 
today  in  Montclalr?  They  are  being  held  hos- 
tage in  their  too  large  houses.  It  is  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  them  to  sell,  and  if  they 
did,  where  would  they  go?" 

State  officials  also  point  out  the  other  per- 
ils of  conditions  which  force  the  elderly  into 
leaving  the  homes  they  have  lived  In  all 
their  lives  to  seek  out  locations  where  they 
can  afford  to  stay. 

•Moving  becomes  a  very  traumatic  experi- 
ence for  the  elderly,"  one  official  remarked. 
"If  they  are  forced  to  leave  for  economic  rea- 
sons, their  mental  and  physical  health  suf- 
fers. Each  time  the  moves  become  harder  and 
harder." 

Mrs.  Lee  Faggioni,  chairman  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex County  CouncU  on  Aging,  charged  that 
the  present  tax  system  is  "penalizing  the  old 
people  for  having  worked  and  saved  aU  their 
lives." 

She  noted  that  many  of  the  elderly  refuse 
to  accept  some  of  the  relief  available  to  them 
because  it  would  mean  sacrificing  their  wav 
of  life.  ' 

"They  are  proud,"  she  said.  "If  you  live 
all  your  life  by  a  certain  set  of  standards  of 
principles,  you're  not  about  to  give  them  un 
at  the  end." 

James  Pennestrl,  director  of  the  State  Of- 
fice on  Aging,  said  the  New  Jersey  lieglsla- 
ture  "must  seriously  look  at  the  tax  deduc- 
tion for  seniors"  to  determine  If  the  $160 
maximum  should  be  Increased.  In  addition 
he  said  the  Legislature  should  "question 
whether  senior  citizens  should  be  paying  the 
school  tax." 

At  present,  however,  Pennestrl  contended 
that  the  problem  is  "to  wake  up  the  commu- 
nities to  do  something  about  this  on  their 
own  as  well." 

"Every  community  has  a  stake  in  this  prob- 
lem,   he  said. 


[Fifth  of  a  series] 
Too  Much  Time  Poses  a  Problem 
(By  Robert  Rudolph) 
Some  play  shuffleboard.  Others  play  cards 
Their  biggest  problem  is  time. 
For  the  thousands  of  elderly  New  Jerseyans 
who  Join  the  ranks  of  the  retired  each  year 
discovering  ways  to  keep  themselves  occupied' 
during  their  new  abimdant  leisure  time— 
with  inflation  boosting  even  the  cost  of  rec- 
reation— can  be  the  most  difficult  obstacle 
to  overcome. 

There  are  senior  citizens  clubs,  organiza- 
tions which  sponsor  trips,  even  college  classes 
for  those  Interested  in  picking  up  their  edu- 
cation or  turning  to  some  field  of  study  they 
Just  never  seemed  to  have  time  for  before 

"The  main  thing  is  dont  sit  down,"  says 
Russell  Bryant,  the  80-year-old  state  chair- 
man of  the  New  Jersey  Old  Guard,  an  or- 
ganization of  retirees. 

"You  have  to  get  a  hobby,  do  something  " 
Bryant  emphasizes.  "You  can't  Just  sit  In  » 
rocking  chair.  It's  all  right  to  read  a  book 
but  you  have  to  keep  busy  as  well." 

The  secret,  he  claims,  is  to  get  out  and 
meet  people,  to  keep  active— "so  you  don't 
think  of  your  little  pains  in  the  leg." 

A  former  officer  with  Standard  Oil,  Bry- 
ant says  the  main  thing  provided  by  groups 
such  as  the  Old  Guard  is  "fellowship." 
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"It  gives  us  interests,"  he  declared.  "If  it 
weren't  for  the  group,  I'd  probably  be  sitting 
at  home  doing  the  crossword  puzzle." 

And  those  of  the  Old  Guard  do  keep  active 

A  recent  meeting  of  the  organization  in 
Nutley  was  opened  by  a  brief  concert  by  the 
group  orchestra— comprised  of  12  members 
ranging  in  age  from  70  to  87— providing  ren- 
ditions of  "Cruising  Down  the  River"  and 
■The  Sidewalks  of  New  York." 

The  orchestra,  headed  by  81 -year-old  Char- 
les MacCormack,  i.s  augmented  by  a  20-mem- 
ber  glee  club  and  the  two  musical  groups 
entertain  regularly  at  nursing  homes,  retire- 
ment organizations  and  senior  citizens  cen- 
ters. 

MacCormack  concurs  with  Bryant  in  main- 
taining that  the  key  to  enjoying  the  later 
years  is  "getting  out  and  being  active." 

The  oldest  member  of  the  group  is  87-vear- 
old  Allan  Riddle,  the  orchestra  cellist." 

A  former  oU  company  executive.  Riddle 
now  spends  his  spare  time  painting,  an  effort 
he  never  had  time  for  when  he  was  working 

"What  else  Is  there  to  do  but  enjoy  your- 
self?-'  he  asks.  "The  main  thing  now  Is  to 
have  fun." 

But  it  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  economic 
spectrum,  among  the  retirees  forced  to  scrape 
by  on  meager  Social  Security  payments  and 
pensions  which  have  fast  become  inslgnifi- 
cant  in  the  wake  of  booming  prices,  that  the 
problem  of  the  leisure  hours  is  most  drama. 
ticallyfelt. 

"Their  biggest  worry  is  loneliness  and  in- 
flation," says  Tom  Hamilton,  executive  direc- 
tor of  Middlesex  County  Office  on  Aglne 
one  of  numerous  such  agencies  throughout 
the  state  which  operates  senior  citizens  aid 
centers,  providing  the  impoverished  poor 
with  something  to  eat  as  weU  as  somewhere 
to  go  and  something  to  do. 

One  of  the  workers  at  the  county's  Straw- 
berry  Hill  senior  citizens  care  center  Law- 
renoe  Edwards,  a  63-year-old  retired  raUroad 
worker  who  drives  one  of  the  cars  used  to 
transport  persons  to  the  center,  noted  that 
th^^'^'°'^^^'*  ^  *^*  ™***  Important 
Edwards,  who  paints  In  his  spare  time 
^l  r«n  ^^^^^P^f^l^^t  upon  a  pension  from' 
the  railroad,  but  claimed  It  was  not  the  need 
worr*''*  ""^^'^  ^^'°'*  brought  him  back  to 

"I  was  retired  for  two  weeks  and  I  couldn't 
take  it,"  he  said. 

Edwards  described  the  way  the  center  has 
changed  the  lives  of  many  of  those  who  have 
come  to  attend  regulariy,  to  eat.  to  talk 
and  to  take  part  In  the  various  activities 
being  provided  by  the  center. 

..  Jl?*^'*^  ^^°^^  '^  *  dangerous  thing,"  he  said 
This  gives  them  a  new  chance  " 
Many  of  those  attending  the  center  stressed 
their  inability  to  get  out.  even  to  shop  1^ 
cause  of  the  high  prices  and  lack  of  trans- 
^one  ^^"^  ^''^  elderty  women  Uving 

One  woman,  a  75-year-old  retired  garment 
seamstress  from  Iseiin,  is  living  on  $162  a 
month  Social  Security  payment 
..T^'.T^^™  ^  °°  transportation,"  she  declared. 
Without  transportation  I  can't  go  any- 
where." ''  ■* 

The  woman  pointed  to  the  crowded  hall 
where  senior  citizens  were  seated  watchlne 
a  movie  travelogue  being  provided  for  thei? 
entertainment. 

"I  don't  need  anything."  she  said.  "I  come 
nere  because  I'm  lonely." 

But  for  those  elderty' striving  to  keep  up 
their  own  hemes,  the  loneUness  can  be  even 
more  severe.  v.^i* 

fr.1^^'.  c^i^^^f  ^"'*'  *  ^J^^'*^  consultant 
for  the  State  Office  on  Aging,  described  what 
she  termed  the  "Invisible  elderly." 

"Every  community  has  them."  she  said 
"They  don't  organize,  they  don't  protest, 
they  don't  sign  peUtlons  or  carry  signs." 

According  to  Mrs.  Carlln,  many  of  these 
"Invisible  elderly"  are  those  Uving  alone,  vir- 
tually trapped  In  their  homes. 
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"They  live  by  themselves,"  she  said.  "They 
are  the  ones  called  'witches'  by  the  neighbor- 
hood kids.  They  never  go  out;  nobody  much 
cares  about  them." 

Alone,  without  money,  their  homes  deteri- 
orate Into  dangerous  condition. 

"They  simply  don't  have  the  money  to 
make  repairs."  she  declared. 

Mrs.  Vera  Welnlandt,  the  New  Jersey  di- 
rector of  the  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons,  told  how  her  organization, 
which  has  50  chapters  in  the  state.  Is  at- 
tempting to  fight  the  battle  of  isolation 
among  the  elderly  by  "getting  the  older  peo- 
ple out,  getting  them  to  meet  each  other, 
getting  them  to  participate  In  public  service 
programs." 

"There  is  a  great  potential  In  these  peo- 
ple," she  said.  "Now  they  can  do  things  they 
never  had  time  to  do  before." 

In  the  area  of  leisure  activities,  the  State 
Ofllce  on  Aging  has  provided  staff  members 
who  are  working  closely  with  senior  citizens 
organizations  and  who  have  been  able  to  es- 
tablish numerous  retired  senior  volunteer 
program  projects. 

In  addition,  officials  are  presently  working 
on  a  planned  expansion  of  the  Foster  Grand- 
parent Program. 

Morris  County  has  recently  established  a 
program  In  which  needy  seniors  can  be  pro- 
vided with  work  for  nonprofit  agencies  in 
the  area  at  the  rate  of  t2  an  hour  for  a 
maximum  of  IS  hours  a  week. 

According  to  Mrs.  Janice  Holmes,  an  of- 
ficer with  the  Morris  County  Office  on  Aging. 
the  program  not  only  provides  many  seniors 
With  a  new  purpose,  something  to  do.  and 
somewhere  to  go  to  meet  people,  but  in 
terms  of  financial  aid.  "for  many  it's  close 
to  doubling  their  Income." 

But  for  those  seniors  who  are  able,  the 
advice  from  their  contemporaries  remains 
the  same — get  out  and  do  something.  Chester 
Fell  of  Nutley,  79,  has  been  a  church  organ- 
ist for  30  years. 

"I've  got  more  things  to  do  now  that  I'm 
retired  than  ever  before."  he  beamed.  "I 
nally  don't  know  how  I  get  them  all  done." 

'.1 
[Sixth  of  a  series] 

BcmXMENT    VXLUUSCS    HELP    PREVZMT    "SLOW 

Declxnk" 
(By  Robert  Rudolph) 

Most  mornings.  weather  permitting. 
Charles  Strang  heads  for  the  golf  course. 

Robert  Zelley.  72,  Is  more  of  an  outdoors- 
man.  He  spends  hours  exploring  old  cran- 
berry bogs  in  the  pine  forests  of  Ocean 
County  lotting  for  the  perfect  fishing  h<^. 

Both  men  have  one  thing  In  common: 
They  are  residents  of  two  of  New  Jersey's 
largest  "retirement  villages" — whole  com- 
munities designed  exclusively  for  retired  per- 
sons and  offering  an  entire  spectrum  of 
leisure  time  activities  to  help  make  their 
later  years  as  full  and  enjoyable  as  possible. 

Designed  primarily  tot  middle  and  upper 
Income  families,  these  communities  have 
proliferated  in  the  Jersey  Shore  areas,  at- 
tracting thousands  and  thousands  of  retirees 
each  year  with  prMnlses  of  a  "new  way  of 
life"  for  the  older  Jerseyan. 

Charles  and  Muriel  Strang,  both  66,  came 
to  Leisure  Village  In  Ocean  County  less  than 
a  year  ago  from  Orange. 

Today,  he  is  director  of  the  village's  00- 
member  choral  group  while  his  wife  has 
been  finding  a  new  world  of  Interests  through 
classes  ranging  from  Yoga  Instruction  to 
pointers  on  how  to  wipe  out  a  bridge  op- 
ponent with  a  redoubled  grand  slam. 

"It's  a  vacation  land,"  asserts  fttrs.  Strang. 
"There  is  absolutely  no  feeling  of  being  left 
out  of  the  swim  of  life,  and  it  Is  certainly 
not  boring." 

Strang,  a  banking  executive,  retired  from 
bis  Job  when  he  was  00.  Shortly  after  that  he 
suffered  a  heart  attack.  For  five  years,  the 
couple  lived  wttli  Mis.  Strang's  parents. 


Their  decision  to  come  to  Leisure  Village, 
the  Strangs  said.  Involved  much  careful  con- 
sideration. 

"We  wanted  a  place  where  we  could  put 
down  roots  again,"  Mrs.  Strang  explained. 
"We  wanted  a  place  where  we  thought  we 
would  be  able  to  be  happy  even  in  our  70s 
and  80s.  We  felt  that  living  in  an  apartment 
would  be  a  very  lonely  place." 

Today,  according  to  Strang,  with  the  activ- 
ities they  have  found  available,  and  the 
friends  they  have  made,  life  has  become 
"fun." 

"We've  left  business  behind,"  he  said, 
"we're  starting  a  whole  new  life." 

"We  all  have  something  in  common," 
Strang  explained,  "retirement — and  you 
don't  know  what  a  comBion  denominator 
that  is." 

Robert  Zelley  lives  at  Crestwood  Village, 
a  separate  retirement  community  located  in 
Whiting  Township. 

In  the  several  years  he  has  been  there,  he 
has  become  vice-president  of  the  village  fish- 
ing club  and  describes  the  life  style  as  "Just 
this  side  of  heaven." 

"I'm  enjoying  myself."  he  declared  "Peo- 
ple seem  to  be  reaching  out  for  friendship." 

A  retired  civil  engineer  from  Trenton, 
Zelley  likes  to  spend  his  dSys  in  the  warmer 
weather  out  in  the  woods,  sometimes  hunt- 
ing deer,  sometimes  Just  sitting  beside  a 
pond  with  his  fishing  rod  In  his  hand. 

He  has  also  become  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  local  farmers  and  has  been  out  pick- 
ing strawberries — which  his  wife  put  up  as 
preserves — and  has  worked  the  fields  har- 
vesting peas,  or  Just  wandering  through  the 
woods  with  a  tin  can  around  his  neck  col- 
lecting blueberries. 

"I  was  out  there  at  half  past  six,"  he  said. 
"I  even  brought  back  some  for  the  older  peo- 
ple who  aren't  able  to  get  out  any  more." 

A  spokesman  for  Leisure  Village,  noting 
the  enthusiasm  for  living  which  seems  to 
spark  most  of  the  residents,  regardless  of 
age,  contended  that  the  "slow  decline"  often 
associated  with  aging  is  not  usually  found 
among  the  inhabitants  of  retirement  vil- 
lages. 

"The  decline  is  usually  psychological,"  he 
said.  "You  don't  find  that  in  a  community 
such  as  this.  They  are  active  and  productive 
right  up  to  the  end." 

He  noted  that  in  the  social  structure  of  a 
retirement  community,  retirees  can  be  "still 
of  value." 

"You  find  here,"  he  said,  "that  you  are 
either  learning  from  your  friends  or  teach- 
ing your  friends." 

George  Trumpore,  69,  a  retired  salesman, 
moved  Into  Crestwood  In  1970.  Today  he  is 
the  "mayor"  of  one  of  the  villages  within  the 
community  and  is  so  busy  that  he  has  to 
keep  an  appointment  book  to  keep  track  of 
his  business. 

Joseph  Sabatlnl,  71,  moved  to  the  village 
from  Saddle  Brook.  He  finds  his  spare  time 
taken  up  shooting  pool,  playing  cards,  or  Just 
walking. 

At  home,  however,  Sabatlnl  likes  to  cook. 

"I  invent  everything,"  he  said,  enthusias- 
tically. "I  can  cook  something  today,  it  Is 
great;  tomorrow,  It  comes  out  lousy.  I  enjoy 
cooking,  that's  the  way  I  do  It." 

Mrs.  Margaret  McDermott,  62,  finds  her- 
self Involved  in  "more  activities  now,  than 
I  ever  was  In  my  life." 

A  former  resident  of  Bergenfleld,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Dermott complained  that  where  she  lived 
before,  "there  Just  wasn't  enough  for  older 
people  to  do."  Now  in  addition  to  everything 
else,  she  Is  trying  to  oi]ganlze  a  women's 
Softball  team. 

"I'm  constantly  on  the  go — it  keeps  you 
younger,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Betty  Bellls,  00,  also  finds  her  time 
taken  up  with  bowling,  dancing  and  wom- 
en's club  activities.  In  addition,  some  of  the 
women  have  organized  a  group  to  visit  with 


the  older  residents  to  make  sure  that  they 
are  getting  on  well  and  "Just  to  see  that  they 
don't  get  lonesome." 

Mrs.  Astrld  Sahagln,  a  58-year-old  former 
dental  receptionist,  now  a  resident  of  Leisure 
Village,  noted  that  the  life  she  has  found 
thete  "is  far  different  than  I  anticipated." 

She  admits  that  when  she  asid  her  husband 
first  came  to  the  village,  It  "was  a  lark." 
Today,  she  describes  It  as  I  "country  club 
living."  ! 

Mrs.  Amelia  Pinch,  62,  also  of  Leisure  Vil- 
lage, said  they  moved  to  the  retirement 
community  because  "my  hxieband  got  tired 
of  fixing  up  our  old  home." 

"We  didn't  want  to  be  a  burden  to  our 
children,"  she  said.  "We  wanted  to  make  a 
life  of  our  own." 

Today,  in  addition  to  taking  part  in  the 
the  regular  activities  offeretl  by  the  village, 
she  and  her  husband  write  ai  column  for  the 
local  newspapier. 

"We're  always  busy,"  she  said.  "There's 
no  leisure  here.  I  can't  ever  get  done." 

As  with  most  retirement  villages  in  the 
state,  both  Crestwood  and  Leisure  Village 
have  a  rule  restricting  persons  under  the 
age  of  52  from  moving  in. 

However,  spokesmen  for  both  communities 
have  noted  that  the  retirees  who  have  been 
moving  In  have  been  getting  closer  and 
closer  to  that  minimum  age. 

David  Wolfe  of  Crestwood  stressed  that  the 
present  economy  "Is  forclxig  very  active 
senior  people  to  retire,  and  their  lifestyles 
demand  more  and  more  activity." 

An  official  at  Leisure  VUlage  added  that 
while  the  residents  are  becoming  "noticeably 
younger,"  an  Increasing  number  of  those 
persons  moving  In  are  still  actively  employed. 

"We  refer  to  these  as  the  pre -retirees,"  he 
said.  "They  are  gradually  slipping  into  the 
retirement  lifestyle." 

According  to  a  state  report  on  the  retire- 
ment villages,  the  problem  of  providing  re- 
tirees with  "something  to  do"  during  their 
free  time  Is  one  of  the  maid  goals  of  these 
communities. 

It  Is  to  meet  these  needs  that  many  com- 
munities offer  such  activities  as  golf,  swim- 
ming, boating  and  indoor  arts  and  crafts 
such  as  woodworking,  ceramics  and  sewing. 

Leisure  Village  even  offers  Its  own  closed 
circuit  television  studio  where  residents  can 
learn  to  produce  their  own  TV  shows. 

In  another  retirement  cafnmunlty,  Ross- 
moor  In  Middlesex  County,  Some  of  the  resi- 
dents said  they  found  the  availability  of  such 
close-to-home  recreation  facilities  as  a  wel- 
come plus  in  the  face  of  today's  infiatlonary 
economy. 

Mrs.  Alice  Seidel,  a  64-year-old  widow  who 
called  the  retirement  community  concept  the 
"nicest  way  of  living,"  described  how  the 
funds  she  used  to  refer  to  as  her  "mad 
money"  now  must  be  used  for  "something 
necessary." 

An  avid  golfer,  Mrs.  Seid3l  now  welcomes 
the  chance  to  ^end  her  leisure  hours  on  the 
village  course  "In  plaoa  of  taking  a  trip." 

But  the  high  cos's  of  living  are  making 
themselves  felt  even  In  the  retirement  vil- 
lages. 

A  spokesman  for  Crestwoo*  noted  that  "In- 
flation hits  these  people  acnoss  the  board.  It 
erodes  a  fixed  income." 

To  supplement  their  Incomes,  he  noted, 
many  of  the  residents  have  taken  part-time 
Jobs,  some  with  the  village  itself. 

'Approximately  40  per  ccmt  of  ours  em- 
ployes here  are  reeidents,"  he  said. 

Many  residents  of  the  various  retirement 
villages  indicated  the  problem  of  rising  taxes 
and  the  increasing  costs  of  maintaining  their 
own  homes  bad  caused  tbetn  to  seek  out  a 
retirement  community  as  an  alternative  way 
of  life. 

An  ofBcial  at  Leisure  Village  stressed  that 
the  mass  buying  power  of  a  planned  com- 
munity such  as  a  retirement  village  Is  also  a 
plus  factor  In  fighting  inflation. 
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An  official  at  Leisure  Village  stressed  that 
the  mass  buying  power  of  a  planned  com- 
munity such  as  a  retirement  village  Is  also 
a  plus  factor  In  fighting  Inflation. 

However,  some  residents  of  retirement 
conununlties,  despite  the  advantages,  have 
found  the  rising  cost  of  living  causing  them 
to  cut  back  in  different  areas. 

Arthvir  Gerllch  of  Rossmoor  has  had  to 
curtail  his  travel  plans. 

The  prices  of  food  have  left  Mrs.  Sally  Cur- 
tUi,  also  of  Rossmoor,  with  the  necessity  of 
eating  at  home  a  lot  more  than  previously. 

State  officials  note:  "The  most  important 
feature  offered  by  retirement  communities 
is  one  of  safety  and  security." 

Many  of  those  Interviewed  at  the  villages 
indicated  that  it  was  Just  such  a  feeling  of 
"security"  which  was  one  of  the  main  fac- 
tors bringing  them  to  the  retirement  com- 
munities. 

Most  said  they  had  far  different  ideas  about 
what  it  would  be  like  living  in  a  retirement 
village  than  what  they  found  after  visiting 
them. 

"Our  friends  thought  we  were  nuts,"  one 
women  remarked,  "until  they  came  down  to 
visit  us." 

"They  thought  people  Just  came  to  a  re- 
tirement village  to  die — die  nothing,  we 
don't  have  time." 


(Last  of  a  series] 

Williams   Attacks   Nixon   Policy   on    Aged 

(By  Robert  Rudolph) 

The  Nixon  Administration's  policy  on  fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  elderly  "cried  out  for 
reversal"  according  to  U.S.  Senator  Harrison 
A.  Williams.  (D-N.J.),  who  urges  major  ef- 
forts to  provide  more  aid  to  the  aged  iu 
such  essential  areas  as  housing,  health  care, 
employment  opportunites  and  nutrition. 

Williams,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Senate 
subcommittee  on  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
the  former  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  charged  that  while  "paying  lip 
service  to  the  problem,  the  Administration 
in  reality  has  literally  turned  its  back  on  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  the  aged." 

Stressing  that  one  fifth  of  the  nation's  eld- 
erly are  living  in  poverty,  Williams  charge 
that  "there  is  no  mystery"  to  solving  the 
problem  of  the  aged  poor. 

"This  Is  one  problem  to  which  we  know 
what  the  solutions  are — all  it  takes  is 
money,"  Williams  said. 

The  senatOT  charged  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's attitude  toward  the  plight  of 
the  aged  "can  charitably  be  described  sis 
callous." 

"They  have  fought  meaningful  Increases  In 
Social  Security,  they  have  frozen  funds  for 
hovising  for  the  elderly,  they  have  attempted 
to  make  changes  In  Medicare  which  would 
Increase  the  cost  to  most  beneficiaries,"  he 
declared. 

Another  congressional  expert  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly,  Sen.  Frank  Church  (D- 
Idaho) .  further  warned  that  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  1976  budget  brings  little  hope 
of  additional  assistance  to  the  aged. 

In  a  statement  delivered  to  Congress  earlier 
this  year.  Church,  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Aging,  charged  that  the 
budget  proposal  is  "characterized  by  re- 
trenchment or  'standpatlsm'  at  a  time  when 
Inflationary  pressures  are  driving  up  the  op- 
erating costs  of  service  programs  for  the  eld- 
erly." 

In  addition.  Church  maintained  that  the 
budget  "deals  serious  blows"  to  efforts  to  as- 
sist the  elderly  In  this  country. 

Among  examples  touched  on  bv  Church 
were: 

The  Administration  has  repeatedly  rejected 

What  waa  described  as  "the  most  effective 

«>«to«  progtam  ever  enacted  for  the  aged." 

i.    Ho  funding  ham  been  provided  to  a  special 


program  established  to  provide  services  and 
opportunities  for  the  elderly  poor. 

No  funding  has  been  recommended  to  a 
program  designed  to  provide  senior  citizens 
with  employment  opportunities  in  commu- 
nities in  community  service  projects. 

A  cutback  of  $2.1  million  has  been  urged 
In  the  area  of  aging  research  and  training  at 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development. 

At  the  same  time  Church  contends  that 
"age  bias  will  continue  at  the  same  level,  al- 
though 'ageism'  is  still  a  very  real  and  serious 
employment  problem  today." 

"As  things  now  stand,"  Church  said,  "the 
disappointments  In  the  new  budget  greatly 
outweigh  the  benefits  for  older  Americans." 

Both  Church  and  Williams  have  noted  that 
while  the  Administration's  proposed  budget 
calls  for  cutbaclcs  In  aid  to  the  elderly,  it  in- 
cludes "the  largest  military  spending  "request 
In  ovir  history." 

"The  military  budget  is  drawn  out  of  yes- 
terday,"  Williams  charged.  "It  does  not  seem 
to  reflect  life  today.  We  have  come  out  of  the 
war,  and  we  are  spending  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, with  the  military  budget  up  $3  to  $4 
billion." 

Williams,  stressing  the  need  for  money  to 
fund  the  projects  for  the  elderly,  empha- 
sized that  "there  can  be  substantial  sav- 
ings from  the  military."  Some  experts,  he 
noted,  have  projected  that  a  cut  of  up  to  10 
per  cent  could  be  accomplished  with  greater 
efficiency. 

At  the  same  time,  Williams  declared  that 
Social  Security  benefits  "are  certainly  not 
enough"  and  maintained  that  the  elderly 
are  being  "caught  short  in  all  the  basic  needs 
of  health  care." 

In  addition,  he  charged  that  proposed  Ad- 
ministration changes  in  the  Medicare  sys- 
tem have  placed  the  program  "in  a  state  of 
retrenchment — which  we're  fighting." 

The  senator  said  he  has  placed  particular 
hopes  on  a  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  March  11.  That  measure,  he  declared, 
would  provide  a  "giant  step"  In  meeting  the 
houshig  needs  of  the  elderly,  which  he  con- 
siders to  be  of  primary  Importance  in  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  the  aged  poor. 

Noting  that  the  1971  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  called  for  an  annual  minimum 
of  120,000  units  of  new  construction  for  the 
low  Income  elderly,  WUllams  pointed  out  that 
the  bill  proposes  117,500  units  for  the  elderly 
"and  comes  very  close  to  meeting  that  im- 
portant recommendation." 

In  addition,  Williams  has  proposed  that 
one  solution  to  the  housing  needs  of  the  el- 
derly would  place  "considerable  emphasis  on 
rehabilitation  rather  than  construction." 

The  senator  explained  that  deteriorating 
homes  hi  older  neighborhoods  may  be  re- 
fashioned Into  living  accommodations  for 
the  aged. 

"This  is  one  of  our  best  hopes,"  he  de- 
clared, "when  faced  with  the  staggering  num- 
bers of  inadequate  housing  which  have  to 
be  replaced." 

Williams  also  stressed  the  need  for  "com- 
munity centers"  for  the  elderly  which  would 
be  the  "hub  of  any  meaningful  projects." 

Tliese  centers,  he  said,  are  "vital  to  our 
efforts  "  and  would  provide  the  aged  with  a 
"community  of  friendship"  where  they  would 
be  offered  dining,  recreation,  counseling  and 
other  needed  services. 

The  senator  claimed  that  the  Administra- 
tion "hasn't  yet  awakened  to  the  possibili- 
ties" of  utilizing  the  resources  of  non-profit 
agencies  and  church  groups  to  administer 
housing  and  other  assistance  programs. 

"They  don't  realize  how  these  non-profit 
groups  thirst  for  this  type  of  housing,"  he 
declared.  "And  there  are  no  better  planners 
and  no  better  managers  for  these  projects." 

WUllams  also  stressed  the  need  for  revi- 
sions ot  the  present  Social  Security  program 
to  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 


"We're  faced  with  a  very  basic  problem  in 
this  area,"  he  declared.  "We  have  gotten 
pretty  close  to  the  ceiling  on  taxes  needed 
to  raise  the  benefits." 

He  proposed  that  certain  portions  of  Social 
Security  such  as  health  care  and  prescrip- 
tion drug  subsidies  be  placed  under  general 
revenues  rather  than  be  funded  out  of  the 
Social  Security  taxes. 

He  also  contended  that  steps  must  be  taken 
Xo  encourage  medical  personnel  to  go  into 
lower  income  aresis  through  educational  as- 
sistance programs  for  doctors  and  nurses 
who  agree  to  become  involved  in  poverty 
projects. 

"Our  needs  hi  New  Jersey."  Williams  de- 
clared, "are  common  with  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  poor  anywhere  in  the  country." 

"Housing,  health  care,  opportunities  for 
part  time  employment,  nutrition  programs — 
these  are  Just  about  essential  to  take  the 
starkness  and  terror  out  of  the  later  years." 

"There  Is  hope."  he  said.  "I  know  that  there 
are  answers.  We  know  how  to  provide  com- 
fortable housing,  nutritious  meals;  we  must 
have  to  be  willing  to  provide  enough  money 
to  offer  more  than  a  promise,  more  than 
good  will." 


JOURNALISM  AT  ITS  CONSTRUC- 
TIVE BEST 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  early 
1973  President  Nixon  issued  an  Executive 
order  authorizing  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment to  inspect  the  individual  tax 
returns  of  every  farmer.  The  Justice  De- 
partment, a  few  months  later,  told  a 
House  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee that  this  order  was  designed  to 
serve  as  a  prototype  for  every  Federal 
agency.  Although  two  House  subcom- 
mittees held  hearings  on  the  Nixon  order, 
there  was  virtually  no  public  attention 
paid  to  the  issue  outside  the  farm  com- 
munity. Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl 
Butz,  though  requested  to  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  revoke  the  order,  refused  to  do  so. 

The  issue  remained  static  until  the 
President's  Feb.  25  press  conference,  at 
which  Alan  Emory.  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  the  Watertown,  N.Y..  Daily 
Times,  asked  the  President  how  he  recon- 
ciled the  income  tax  order  with  his 
demand  for  confidentiality  of  White 
House  materials  and  his  new  program  to 
protect  individual  privacy.  That  focused 
administration  attention  on  the  issue  and 
alerted  Congress  to  the  problem.  The 
President  turned  the  matter  over  to  a 
new  domestic  council  committee  on 
privacy  headed  by  Vice  President  Ford. 

Mr.  Emory  continued  to  spotlight  the 
issue  in  a  series  of  articles,  mostlj'  in 
the  Watertown  Times,  but  two  in  the 
Washington  Post,  bringing  out  the  back- 
ground of  the  order  and  obtaining  con- 
gressional reaction  to  an  issue  that  had 
been  largely  ignored.  On  March  15  Mr. 
Emory  broke  the  story  that  his  efforts 
had  been  rewarded,  that  Vice  President 
Ford  would  recommend  revocation  of  the 
order  and  the  President  would  agree.  On 
March  21  the  President  did  revoke  the 
order,  and  Deputy  White  House  Press 
Secretary  Gerald  Warren  credited  Mr. 
Emory's  press  conference  question  with 
having  triggered  the  chain  of  events 
leading  to  the  policy  change. 

Mr.  Emory's  articles  were  followed  by 
the  introduction  of  tax  return  safeguard 
legislation  In  the  Senate  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Bentskn.  paralleling 
other  legislation  in  the  House. 
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Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  have,  in  Mr. 
Emory's  crusade,  an  example  of  Journal- 
ism at  its  constructive  best.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Emory's  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

'There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  11,  1974] 

AoMnnsTXATTOK    Oxom    Pesh^    Privact    op 
Tax  Retukns 

<By  Alan  Emory) 

The  Nlzon  administration  has  laid  down  a 
policy  that  could  open  the  individual  tax 
returns  of  almost  every  citizen  to  a  broad 
range  of  federal  departments.  It  runs  con- 
trary to  the  President's  own  policy  of  con- 
fidentiality of  certain  White  House  docu- 
ments and  conflicts  with  his  new  program 
designed  to  protect  individual  privacy. 

The  policy  centers  on  an  executive  order, 
once  modified,  which  President  Nixon  issued 
early  in  1973.  allowing  the  Agriculture  Ete- 
partment  to  examine  the  tax  returns  of  the 
country's  3  million  farmers.  At  the  time, 
there  was  no  press  announcement  from  the 
White  House  or  the  Agriculture  Department. 
The  order  was  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  which,  as  one  farm  spolcesman  has 
observed,  "is  not  everyday  reading  for  the 
average  farm  family." 

Don  Pa&rlberg,  director  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics for  the  department,  says  the  order  is 
"inoperative"  but  it  is  still  in  effect. 

Mr.  Nixon  told  a  questioner  at  bis  Feb.  25 
news  conference  that  he  thought  the  order 
should  be  considered  by  a  new  privacy  com- 
mittee headed  by  Vice  President  Ford. 

Rep.  Jerry  Litton  (D-Mo.).  who  discovered 
the  order  and  held  hearings  on  it,  called  it 
"strange"  that  Ford  shoud  be  assigned  to 
determine  whether  Mr.  Nixon's  action  had 
been  proper. 

The  real  impact  of  the  Nixon  order  Is  con- 
tained in  an  advisory  opinion  written  by  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Robert  C.  Dixon  .Ir., 
who  says  it  was  drawn  up  as  a  model  so  that 
tax  returns  could  be  used  for  statistical  pur- 
poses by  other  federal  agencies. 

The  order  was  "prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  ...  as  a  prototype  for 
future  tax-return  inspection  orders,"  Dixon 
said.  This  comment  prompted  Rep.  BUI 
Alexander  (D-Ark.)  to  observe  that  it  con- 
stitutes a  "frightening  prospect  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  attempting  to  begin  the  proc- 
eaa  of  making  personal  income  information 
of  whole  classes  of  people  available  to  various 
departments  and  agencies  without  regard  to 
the  private  nature  of  the  information." 

Litton  recalled  that  former  Nixon  aide  John 
D.  EhrUchman  had  promoted  a  policy  of  mak- 
ing the  Internal  Revenue  Service  "more  polit- 
ically reqx>nslve"  and  wondered  if  the  ad- 
ministration favored  the  order  on  farmers' 
returns  because  "if  tfaey  coud  get  away  with 
that  they  could  try  another  field  later." 

Actually,  the  IRS  was  dead  set  against  the 
Nixon  order  all  the  way. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Rep.  William  S.  Moor- 
head  (D-Pa.).  chairman  of  a  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  subcommittee  that  looked 
Into  the  order,  IRS  Conunlssioner  Donald  C. 
Alexander  declared  that  he  insists  his  agency 
"guard  the  taxpayer's  right  of  privacy." 

He  says  he  wlU  not  allow  the  Agriculture 
Department  to  obtain  anything  more  than 
"a  mailing  list  of  names  and  addresses  of 
fanners."  The  conunlssioner  says  be  supports 
legislation  to  make  tax  returns  "explicitly 
confidential"  except  for  tax  administration 
and  enforcement. 

Alexander  says  tax  returns  should  be  "con- 
fidential and  private"  unless  Congress  "clear- 
ly q>eciaea"  to  the  contrary. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
preparing  to  hold  hearings  on  legislation, 
q^nsored  by  Reps.  Litton,  Alexander,  Jack  F. 


Kemp  (R-N.Y.)  and  Barb«r  B.  Conable  Jr., 
(R-N.Y.),  and  others,  designed  to  tighten 
the  rules  of  privacy  on  individual  tax  re- 
turns. 

The  stand  of  IRS'  Alexander  puts  him  at 
odds  with  Agriculture  Secrstary  Earl  L.  Butz, 
who  twice  rebuffed  congresional  requests  to 
put  the  Nixon  executive  order  in  deep  stor- 
age. 

Butz  says  It  is  •essentially  a  matter  of 
Judgment"  whether  his  department's  Inspec- 
tion of  individual  farmers'  tax  returns 
amounts  to  an  "invasion  of  privacy." 

"The  list  development  procedure  we  have 
in  mind  is  clearly  In  the  public  interest,"  he 
told  Moorhead. 

Colncldentally.  when  former  Agriculture 
Secretary  Clifford  M.  Hardin  originally  re- 
quested. In  1970.  certain  farm  data  that  could 
be  matched  with  the  names  of  farm  operators 
obtained  from  sources  outside  the  IRS  he 
said  he  specifically  was  net  seeking  an  ex- 
amination of  individual  tax  records. 

Butz  told  Moorhead  last  year  "no  em- 
ployee"  of  his  department  would  examine  an 
individual  return  under  the  Nixon  order's 
authority,  but  he  refused  to  ask  that  the 
order  be  scrapped.  He  said,  instead,  that  the 
"effectiveness  of  the  security  handling  of 
data"  by  the  staff  of  his  Statistical  Report- 
ing Service  "has  not  been  challenged." 

Paarlberg  maintains  the  department  never 
sought  the  tax-return  inspection  authority, 
but  that  Treasury  and  Justice  Department 
reviews  had  broadened  it. 

"We  understand  the  first  order  was  de- 
signed as  a  model  to  be  used  by  other  depart- 
ments," he  said. 

When  Rep.  Charles  Thone.  (R-Neb.) .  asked 
why  the  Agriculture  Department  could  not 
obtain  its  statistics  from  the  Census  Bureau 
as  authorized  by  the  Whltt  House,  Paarlberg 
replied,  "We  do  not  care  which  department 
they  come  from." 

"I  do  very  much,"  Thone  snapped  back. 

Paarlberg  said  he  was  not  sure  whether  the 
decision  not  to  announce  the  order  publicly 
had  come  in  a  phone  call  from  the  Treasury 
Department  "or  whether  It  came  from  the 
President's  staff  men."  He  had  been  in  touch 
with  both,  but  he  did  say  he  had  not  talked 
to  indicted  Nixon  aides  Ehrlichman  and 
H.  R.  Haldeman. 

When  John  W.  Dean  IH  was  Mr.  Nixon's 
counsel  he  recommended  that  the  IRS  zero 
in  on  political  targets  by  making  a  requested 
audit  "of  a  group  of  individuals  having  the 
same  occupation." 

Congressman  Alexander  says  blanket  au- 
thority to  Inspect  individual  tax  returns  of 
any  group  "clearly  constitutes  an  invasion 
of  the  right  of  privacy  of  that  group." 

He  raises  the  possibility  Itoat  the  Commerce 
Department  might  inspect  returns  of  busi- 
nessmen It  deals  with;  those  of  homeowners 
getting  Federal  Housing  Administration- 
insured  loans;  union  members  dealing  with 
the  Labor  Department,  and  those  of  indivi- 
duals receiving  grants  aid  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

In  fact,  in  the  first  half  of  1970  the  IRS 
made  avaUable  14,000  tax  neturns  to  the  Jus- 
tice and  Labor  department*.  Federal  Commu- 
nications and  Securities  and  Exchange  com- 
missions. Federal  Home  Loan  Bank,  Renego- 
tiation and  National  Labor  Relations  boards, 
Small  Business  and  Social  Security  adminis- 
trations and  the  old  Post  Office  Department. 

At  one  point  Litton  sponsored  a  bill  to 
kill  the  Nixon  order  and  allow  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  just  farmers'  names  and 
addresses.  The  department  cold-shouldered 
the  measure  and  refused  comment. 

After  Litton  introduced  another  bill  to 
tighten  IRS  rules  about  who  could  see  the 
returns,  the  department  indicated  an  in- 
terest In  the  earlier  legislation. 

The  congressman  said  be  had  aisked  why 
farm  census  funds  were  stricken  from  last 
year's  budget  and  "I  have  yet  to  get  an  an- 
swer. The  census  form  goss  to  every  farmer. 


A  tax  return  sampling  would  not  be  as  com- 
plete. Either  they  need  the  Information  or 
they  don't." 

According  to  Litton,  the  question  of  farm 
information  came  up  when  Qeorge  P.  Shultz 
was  budget  director  in  1970,  but  nothing 
happened.  Three  years  later  the  order  was 
drafted  at  the  Treasury  Department,  where 
Shultz  was  secretary. 

Former  IRS  disclosure  stall  chief  Donald 
O.  Virdin  says  there  would  be  no  problem 
giving  Agriculture  the  names  and  addresses 
of  farmers  quickly  "if  that  Is  all  Agriculture 
wants." 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Dixon  says  the 
Justice  Department  was  never  asked  to  ex- 
press a  "policy  judgment"  on  the  Nixon 
order  so  it  didn't. 

IRS  Commissioner  Alexander  says  his 
agency  is  working  toward  a  goal  of  "ensuring 
the  confidentiality  of  federal  tax  return  data.'' 

Against  a  backdrop  of  IRC  investigations 
of  tax  returns  of  White  House  "enemies"  and 
the  President's  strong  defense  of  confiden- 
tiality on  White  House  documents  and  tapes, 
the  continxied  existence  of  bts  1973  executive 
oro'er  has  Congress  and  the  IRS  worried. 

The  Paarlberg  "inoperative?'  comment  does 
not  satisfy  them. 

Litton  says  he  listened  to  I^esident  Nixon's 
State  of  the  Union  message  and  was  surprised 
to  hear  "a  man  who  proposod  opening  up  3 
million  tax  returns  talking  about  privacy." 


IRS    Still    Opposes    Scrutiny    op 
Retttrns    j 
(By  Alan  Emory) 

Washington. — The  split  Within  the  Nixon 
Administration  over  opening  up  Individual 
Income  tax  returns  is  comlsg  closer  to  the 
surface. 

Internal  Revenue  Commissioner  Donald 
C.  Alexander,  plainly  uncomfortable  over  an 
executive  order  by  President  Nixon  designed 
to  allow  all  federal  agencies  a  shot  at  indi- 
vidual returns  says  he  is  insisting  bts  agency 
"guard  the  taxpayer's  right  Of  privacy." 

The  Nixon  order,  issued  last  year  without 
a  public  hearing  or  any  notice  is  drawing  In- 
creasing fire  in  Congress,  froki  farm  groups — 
since  it  applies  to  Agriculture  Department 
inspection  of  individual  farmer's  returns — 
and  civil  liberties  organizations. 

Rep.  BUI  Alexander,  D-ArlE. — no  relation  to 
the  commissioner — one  of  the  first  to  uncover 
the  order  and  ask  for  Congressional  action — 
calls  it  a  "massive  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
privacy  of  an  entire  class  of  Americans"  and 
"an  extremely  dangerous  precedent  to  all 
other  groups  of  citizens  of  whatever  occupa- 
tion." 

Despite  the  Nixon  order,  Commissioner 
Alexander  revealed  in  a  letter  to  Rep.  Wil- 
liam S.  Moorhead,  D-Pa.,  his  agency  is  limit- 
ing "a  maUing  list  of  nam^s  and  addresses 
of  farmers." 

Alexander  said  he  supported  legislation  to 
make  tax  returns  "explicitly  confidential" 
except  for  tax  administration  and  enforce- 
ment— a  House  Government  Operations  sub- 
committee on  foreign  operations  and  govern- 
ment information. 

Moorhead  is  the  sub-comitiittee  chairman. 

Alexander  says  tax  returns  should  be  "con- 
fidential and  private"  tjnless  Congress 
"clearly  specifies"  to  the  ccmtrary. 

He  said  the  IRS  was  barriag  tax  returns  to 
outsiders  except  where  thera  are  "sound  rea- 
sons" for  their  availability,  and  it  was  "con- 
sistently applying  such  a  disclosure  philos- 
ophy" while  working  toward  a  goal  of 
"ensuring  the  confidentialiliy  of  federal  tax 
return  data." 

Alexander  said  his  policy  on  Inspection  of 
farmer's  tax  returns  by  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment officials  was  to  limit  access  to  names 
and  addresses.  The  sub-committee  recom- 
mended that  no  personal  fln»nclal  data  from 
the  returns  should  be  provided  unless  indi- 
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vidual  taxpayers  gave  his  voluntary  consent 
"in   writing." 

"Ideally,"  the  sub-committee  said,  "the 
farmers  could  provide  this  Information  di- 
rectly to  the  Department  of  Agriculture." 

The  IRS  say  that  In  the  first  half  of  1970 
It  made  14,000  tax  returns  available  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  Labor,  the  Federal 
Communications  and  Securities  the  Ex- 
change Commissions,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank,  Renegotiation,  and  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  the  Small  Business  and  Social 
Security  Administrations  and  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
expected  to  start  hearings  soon  on  a  series 
of  bills  to  protect  tax  returns  sponsored, 
among  others,  by  Reps.  Jerry  Litton.  D., 
Mo.;  Charles  Thone,  R.,  Neb.;  Jack  F.  Kemp, 
R.,  Buffalo,  and  Barber  B.  Conable.  Jr., 
R.,  Alexander. 

Tax  Order  Called  "Threat  to  Privacy" 

(By  Alan  Emorj-) 
Washington. — Sen.  James  L.  Buckley  has 
asked  President  Nixon  to  'rescind  immedi- 
ately" the  President's  controversial  executive 
order  on  Income  tax  returns. 

The  New  York  Conservative-Republican's 
message  to  the  White  House,  calling  the  or- 
der an  Implicit  invasion  of  privacy,  has  not 
been  maue  public.  It  was  dated  Monday. 

The  1973  Nixon  order,  which  is  being  wide- 
ly Interpreted  as  a  threat  to  the  privacy  of 
almost  all  individual  income  tax  returns,  has 
started  to  alarm  Republicans,  including 
some  of  the  President's  staunchest  backers 
In  Congress. 

The  Nixon  policy,  laid  down  In  the  execu- 
tive order  last  year,  authorizes  the  Agri- 
culture Department  to  examine  the  tax  re- 
turns of  individual  farmers,  but  the  Justice 
and  Treasury  Departments  have  broadened 
the  Interpretation  so  that  It  serves  as  a 
"Prototype"  for  all  federal  agencies. 

Nixon  told  a  press  conference  Feb.  25  he 
would  turn  the  issue  over  to  a  new  commit- 
tee studying  privacy  headed  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Ford. 

In  his  letter  to  Nixon,  Buckley  wrote: 

"If  you  believe  the  executive  order  In 
question  Is  not  an  Invasion  of  privacy,  then 
I  think  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  all 
Americans  If  you  explained  why  this  Is  so. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  is  an  invasion 
of  privacy,  then  your  immediate  rescinding 
of  the  executive  order  would  be  the  best  pos- 
sible way  of  undoing  the  damage  that  has 
been  or  might  be  done  by  Implementation  of 
the  order." 

The  directness  of  the  New  York  Conserva- 
tive-Republican's language  was  considered 
significant. 

Although  Don  Paarlberg,  director  of  agri- 
cultural economics,  maintains  the  Nixon  or- 
der is  "Inoperative,"  there  has  been  no  at- 
tempt to  withdraw  it,  and  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary Earl  L.  Butz  has  flatly  rejected  Con- 
gressional requests  that  it  be  shelved. 

The  Buckley  comments  were  pointed  up 
today  by  the  reaction  of  Senate  Republican 
Leader  Hugh  D.  Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
sided  with  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner 
Donald  C.  Alexander's  refusal  to  give  the 
Agriculture  Department  anything  more  than 
farmers'  names  and  addresses. 

Alexanders  position  constitutes  defiance  of 
the  Nixon  order. 

A  top  Scott  aide  said  the  Senator  "was  not 
pleased"  with  the  Nixon  executive  order  and 
predicted,  "There  wUl  be  a  move  to  deny 
what  they  are  attempting  to  do." 

A  spokesman  for  a  high  Republican  Party 
official  said  It  was  "quite  evident,  with  the 
mood  today  being  what  it  is,  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  will  be  the  loser  on  this." 

Buckley's  letter  cited  this  reporter's  ques- 
tion to  Nixon  about  the  executive  order 
Feb.  25  and  the  President's  wsponae. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opporttmity  to 


request  that  you  put  an  end  to  the  inva- 
sion of  privacy  implicit  in  Executive  Order 
11709,"  Buckley  told  the  President,  "by  re- 
scinding It  inunediately,  rather  than  await- 
ing the  recommendations  that  may  be  is- 
sued by  the  commission. 

NixoNS  Farmers  Tax  Return  Policy  Given 
(By  Alan  Emory) 

Washington.— President  Nixon's  contro- 
versial executive  order  opening  up  farmers' 
tax  returns  to  the  Agriculture  Department 
applies  to  all  returns  going  back  to  1967. 

The  guidelines  for  the  order  can  be 
changed  at  any  time  by  the  President  with- 
out   dvance  notice  or  publicity. 

Don  Paarlberg.  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ments economics  chief,  says  he  "would  not 
be  willing"  to  ask  that  the  order  be  re- 
written specifically  to  apply  only  to  gross 
income — the  index  the  department  considers 
the  best  measure  of  farm  size. 

At  one  point  In  last  year's  hearings  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  Rep.  Jerry 
Litton,  D.,  Mo.,  asked  Harry  C.  Trelogan,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  department's  Statistical 
Reporting  Service,  "what  measure  do  you 
want?" 

"I  do  not  know  at  this  stage  what  is  the 
best  measure,"  Trelogan  replied. 

"Do  you  not  think  you  should  before  you 
ask  us  to  open  up  the  tax  returns?"  Litton 
came  back. 

Although  the  Nixon  Administration  re- 
fused to  budget  funds  last  year  for  the  pe- 
riodic farm  census,  Trelogan  concedes  that 
"we  can  come  out  with  more  accurate  re- 
sults at  less  cost  with  a  sampling  procedure" 
than  by  using  tax  returns. 

Paarlberg  explained  his  "reluctance"  to 
ask  for  a  further  refinement  of  the  Nixon 
order  by  saying  It  might  block  the  depart- 
ment from  a  sampling  that  might  appear  nec- 
essary later. 

"So  Instead  you  sought  such  a  broad  au- 
thorization that  you  would  be  able  to  ob- 
tain any  Information  from  any  farmer's  tax 
return  that  would  indicate  any  measure 
of  size,"  Litton  declared. 

"No,"  Paarlberg  said. 

"That  is  what  It  says."  Litton  came  back. 
"One  or  more  measures." 

"When  I  tell  my  secretary  she  can  have 
(one  or  more)  days  off,  that  is  not  very  re- 
strictive," he  added. 

Paarlberg  says  gross  income  or  gross  sales 
are  usually  the  best  measure  of  size  and 
"there  may  be  particular  cases  in  which  we 
would  want,  as  a  measure  of  size,  say  for  a 
cattle  feeding  operation,  the  number  of  ani- 
mals fed  or  a  dairy  operation  the  number  of 
cows." 

"Does  the  tax  return  tell  you  how  many 
cattle  I  fed  last  year?"  Litton  asked. 

"The  direct  answer  to  your  question  Is 
no,"  admitted  William  J.  Smith,  chief  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service's  business  statistics 
staff. 

"It  does  not?"  persisted  Litton.  "No,  sir," 
said  Smith. 

Litton  said  if  gross  sales  were  all  the  de- 
partment wanted  the  order  could  have  said 
that. 

Paarlberg  said  when  initial  farm  organiza- 
tion and  civil  liberties  protests  started  re- 
sounding over  the  first  Nixon  order,  which 
was  broader,  he  went  to  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Earl  L.  Butz,  who  told  him,  "See  if  you 
can  get  that  order  rewritten  and  get  It  re- 
written Just  as  ttght  as  can  be  done  so  that 
there  wiU  not  be  a  danger  of  breach  of  con- 
fidentiality. 

Paarlberg  said  he  worked  with  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  "with  the  people  at 
the  White  House,  and  they  were  most  co- 
operative." 

"Everybody  is  a  winner  In  this  thing  and 
there  are  no  losers,"  he  argued. 
House  Agriculture  Committee  recortls  In- 


clude a  March  8.  1967.  letter  from  Under- 
secretary of  the  Treasury  Joseph  W.  Barr  to 
Agriculture  Secretary  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
advising  Freeman  to  make  sure  that  when 
he  signed  a  tax  return  inspection  reqviest 
he  make  sure  'personally  that  all  other  ave- 
nues of  information  are  foreclosed  and  that 
information  on  the  return  is  essential." 

Paarlberg  was  quoted  last  year  as  saying. 
"We  do  not  want  to  see  their  profit  or  loss 
.«;tatements  or  how  they  figured  their  taxes. 
If  anyone  violates  that.  I  am  going  to  see 
lie  gets  fired  and  you  can  quote  me." 

Farmers'  Taxes  Stay  Confidential 
(By  Alan  Emory) 

Washington.— Vice  President  Gerald  R. 
Ford  has  recommended  that  President  Nixoji 
revoke  his  controversial  executive  orders 
opening  up  farmers'  individual  income  tax 
returns,  and  the  Preisdent  reportedly  has  in- 
formally agreed. 

A  new  order,  drafted  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  at  Fords  request  has 
been  given  to  the  White  House.  It  spe- 
cifically scraps  the  two  Nixon  orders  on 
farmers'  returns. 

CAINS    SrpPORT 

The  Vice  President  won  support  from 
Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz  Monday 
night,  although  Butz  had  previously  refused 
to  urpe  Nixon  tc  withdraw  the  order. 

Still  unsettled  is  *a  Justice  Department 
opinion  that  the  1973  order  ser\'e  as  "a  proto- 
type '  for  all  other  federal  agencies.  This 
has  spurred  legislation  tightening  the  safe- 
guards around  tax  returns  and  will  be  one  of 
the  first  Items  to  come  up  before  the  new- 
Domestic  Council  Committee  on  the  Right 
of  Privacy  headed  by  Ford 

Ford  told  Butz  that  Inspection  of  farm- 
ers' tax  returns  was  not  worth  the  threat 
to  privacy  in  exchange  for  the  data  that 
might  be  obtained  and  added,  informed 
sources  say,  that  he  thought  the  1973  Nixon 
order  was  a  bad  idea. 

MEMO    TO    NIXON 

The  Vice  President's  recommendation  to 
Nixon  to  shelve  the  orders  came  in  a  mem- 
orandum rrom  the  Domestic  Council  setting 
out  Fords  position  and  the  endorsement 
from  Butz. 

Nixon  has  provided  informal  assurances 
he  wUl  sign  the  revocation. 

Ford,  who  has  named  Grand  Rapids,  Mich  . 
attorney  Philip  W.  Buchen  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  privacy  panel,  says  he  does  not 
intend  to  allow  he  group  to  be  used  as  a 
"smokescreen"  for  Watergate. 

"My  own  privacy  had  Just  been  investi- 
gated more  thoroughly  than  anybody's  since 
Eve  ate  the  apple,"  he  told  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  here  March  6. 

He  told  an  interviewer  this  week.  "Having 
had  my  privacy  invaded  by  two  committees 
(of  Congress)  pretty  extensively,  I  think  I 
know  a  little  bit  more  about  how  you  can 
react."  He  specifically  cited  "laying  out  your 
income  tax  returns  .  .  .  putting  it  all  out  on 
the  record." 

UNDERSTANDS   ANGER 

Ford  said  he  could  understand  peoples 
resentment  at  having  something  they  always 
considered  private  made  public. 

Ford's  move  on  the  Nixon  order  came  just 
as  Sen.  Uoj'd  M.  Bentsen,  Jr.,  D.,  Tex.,  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
revealed  he  would  introduce  legislation 
Tuesday  designed  to  restrict  sharply  the 
access  of  government  agencies  to  individual 
tax  returns. 

Bentsen,  who  said  he  expected  hearings 
to  l>e  held  with  Internal  Revenue  Commis- 
sioner Donald  C.  Alexander  an  "important 
witness,"  denounced  the  Nixon  order  for 
opening  Ux  returns  to  "fishing  expedi- 
tions." 

Ford  says  he  wants  his  panel  to  "establish 
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oommon-sense    safeguards    for    the    funda- 
mental right  of  privacy." 

"What  we  are  going  to  do  as  long  aa  I  am 
chairman  Is  to  try  to  put  a  stop  to  unwar- 
ranted future  Invasions  of  Individual  privacy 
by  the  federal  government  or  its  agents, 
period."  he  said. 

"Preservation  of  the  right  to  privacy 
has  certainly  been  complicated  by  the  im- 
mense growth  of  federal  power  and  its  con- 
centration  here   in   Washington,"    the   Vice 
President  said. 

President  Nixon  told  a  Feb.  25  news  con- 
ference he  was  turning  the  matter  of  his  in- 
come tax  orders  and  Inspection  policy  ove- 
to  the  Ford  privacy  committee  for  review. 

It  appeared  today,  however,  that  the  issue 
of  the  orders  them£<:lves  might  be  settled 
even  before  the  committee  held  Its  first  hear- 
ing next  week.  The  unit  \a  directed  to  com- 
plete its  study  of  Individual  privacy  prob- 
iMBs  Within  four  months. 

KxecTitlve  Director  Buchen  confirmed.  In 
an  interview,  that  the  administration's  over- 
aU  policy  on  tax  returns  would  be  one  of  the 
first  Issaes  to  be  considered. 

IRS  Commissioner  Alexander  has  refused 
to  comply  with  the  Nixon  order  to  give  the 
AgriciUture  Department  individual  tax  re- 
turns and  has  said  he  would  provide  only 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  farmers. 

In  a  letter  written  Monday,  Sen.  James  L. 
Buckley,  C.-R.,  N.Y.,  called  on  Nixon  to 
rescind  the  tax  return  orders  "Immediately" 
as  an  implicit  Invasion  of  privacy. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is 
expected  to  take  up  tax  return  privacy  legis- 
lation this  year.  Bentsens  move  was  the  first 
on  the  Senate  side. 

The  Texan  said  the  Nixon  order  contjlned 
"great  potential  for  abuse"  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  maintain  the  Integrity  of  vol- 
tmtary  self-assessment  In  filing  tax  returns 
If  access  were  greatly  broadened  to  a  host  of 
government  agencies. 

"The  responsibility  is  ours  here  in  the  Con- 
gress." Bentsen  said.  "If  aU  departmente  are 
going  Into  fUhlng  expeditions  on  tax  returns 
this  wlU  lead  to  the  politicizing  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  prove  a  serious 
mistake." 

Beatsen  Indicated  re«rvatlons  about  leav- 
ing the  final  decision  to  the  privacy  panel 
beaded  by  Fwd. 

In  an  interview  this  week.  Ford  said  he  was 
taking  his  privacy  assignment  seriously. 

When  asked  about  using  the  committee  as 
a  "wnokeacreen"  for  Watergate  and  the  cover- 
up.  Ford  replied,  "The  mere  fact  that  I  am 
chairman  helps"  refute  that  argument  "I 
understand  the  problem." 

The  original  Nixon  orders  were  never  made 
public  in  a  general  release  or  announcement 
but  were  Just  published  in  the  Pysderal  Reg- 
ister. They  opened  up  farmers'  tax  returns  go- 
ing back  to  18«7  In  moat  important  aspects 
Agriculture  Department  oOeials  told  Con- 
graM  tbej  had  not  requeated  such  broad 
orders,  but  the  policy  had  been  formuUted  by 
tte  Justice  and  Treuury  Departmente.  Don 
r^^rlbtg.  chief  of  farm  eooaomlcs  for  the 
department,  called  the  ordera  "Inoperative," 
but  rebuffed  a  Congressional  request  to  ask 
the  more  recent  one  to  be  tightened. 

One  of  Ford's  top  aides  said  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, after  the  l"eb.  36  press  conference  and 
snlMequent  news  stories,  told  Butjs  "the  game 
wasn't  worth  the  ewdle"  and  the  executive 
<***  ^"  »  "lousy  Idea,-  la  the  aide's  words. 
After  winning  Bute*  support,  he  then  took 
*»!•  «•••  to  the  White  House.  It  appeared  to- 
d»y  be  had  won. 

NixoH  Eahciku  To  Retzxsx:  Stand  on 
Aunmirc  Tax  Files 
(By  AUn  Emory) 

Waamtavow.— PrssUeat  Nixon  U  expected 
to  Iniriata  •  major  ehai^;*  in  income  tax 
pxincr  poUqr  wttbln  tbs  amt  week. 

Wlilte  Bouse  aourees  confirmed  that  a  new 
MeeuUiw  otdsr  would  be  pubUshsd  In  tbe 


Federal  Register  officiaUy  killing  two  earlier 
orders  that  allowed  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment to  examine  the  individual  tax  return  of 
America's  3,000,000  farmers. 

The  policy  reversal  Is  directly  attributable 
to  a  recommendation  by  Vice  President  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford  in  his  first  major  act  as  chair- 
man of  a  new  gover.iment  committee  on 
privacy. 

Fords  committee  is  expected  soon  to  ex- 
amine the  full  implications  of  the  order, 
which,  according  to  Assistant  Attorney  Gen. 
Robert  G.  Dixon,  was  designed  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  other  federal  agencies. 

A  memorandum  from  the  Domestic  Coun- 
cil to  President  Nixon  taid  that  Ford  and 
Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz  felt  any 
benefit  from  the  statistical  information  ob- 
tained from  the  tax  returna  was  "outweighed 
by  the  impression  created  that  it  Is  an  in- 
vasion of  the  privacy  of  the  farmers  filing 
the  returns.  ■  The  Times  obtained  excerpts 
from  the  memorandum. 

Butz  at  first  defended  keeping  the  order 
on  the  books  even  though  he  had  not  ordered 
any  use  of  the  tax  returns,  but  he  bowed  to 
Fords  request:  he  alsj  recommended  the 
order  be  shelved. 

The  Domestic  Council  memo  arsued  that 
a  modification  of  the  first  order  In  1973  made 
clear  that  the  only  goaa  was  general  sta- 
tistical information,  but  in  spite  of  that, 
and  a  stand  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice that  no  individual  tax  information 
"whatsoever"  would  be  released,  the  issue 
was  stlU  the  subject  of  close  Congressional 
scrutiny. 

The  word  "what-soever*  v.as  underlined  in 
the  memo. 

White  House  officials  repeated  that  the 
Agricultural  Department  had  never  used  the 
order — one  department  expert  recently 
labeled  it  "inoperative"— but  said  that  since 
the  tax  availability  program  had  apparently 
been  "misunderstood"  there  seemed  to  be  no 
point  in  keeping  the  order  in  an  "active 
capacity." 

The  new  Nixon  order,  however,  is  not  ex- 
pected to  slow  down  Congressional  efforts  to 
tighten  the  laws  safeguarding  Individual  tax 
returns. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
several  bUls  ready  for  hearings,  and  Senate 
legislation  was  scheduled  for  Introduction 
today  by  Sen.  Lloyd  M.  Bentsen  Jr.,  D.,  Tex., 
a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  which 
would  handle  it  on  his  side  of  the  Capitol. 

President  Nixon  said  at  his  Feb.  25  press 
conference,  when  asked  about  the  contro- 
versial order  on  tax  returns  and  the  policy 
of  making  it  a  model  for  other  agencies,  that 
he  woiild  turn  the  issue  over  to  the  privacy 
panel  headed  by  Vice  President  Ford. 

In  the  face  of  Congressional  hostility  to 
the  order  an  icy  reaction  »t  the  IRJS,  a  series 
of  news  articles  in  the  Watertown  Dally 
Times  and  one  in  the  Washington  Post,  edi- 
torials In  the  Watertown  Times  and  Wash- 
ington Star-News  and  a  strong  letter  from 
Sen.  Jamet  L.  Buckley,  C.-R.,  N.Y.,  Ford 
recomnaended  that  Nixon  revoke  the  order. 

CoNCKESs  Seeking  More  3afeguabds  fob  Tax 

Returns 

(By  Alan  Emory) 

Washington.— Congressional  efforts  to 
throw  stronger  safeguards  around  Individual 
income  tax  returns  are  not  slowing  down 
with  the  agreement  of  President  Nixon  to 
scrap  his  executive  order  opening  up  the  re- 
turns ot  America's  3,000,000  farmers. 

"We  really  have  not  fille*  the  big  hole— the 
right  of  any  president,  by  putting  a  few 
words  m  the  seldom -read  Federal  Register, 
to  open  tax  returns  for  sBocping  purpoees." 
R^.  J«Ty  Litton,  D.,  Mo.,  said  In  an  Inter- 
view. 

Litton  Is  the  Congressmen  who  uncovered 
Nixon's  1973  order  on  fanners'  returns  and 
has  authored  legislation  to  protect  all  returns 
from  similar  orders  in  the  future. 
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The  Congressman  said  he  had  outlined  his 
thoughts  in  a  letter  to  Vice  President  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford,  head  of  an  a«mlnlstratlon  spe- 
cial committee  on  privacy. 

Ford  recommended  NUoa  withdraw  the  tax 
return  order,  and  the  President  reportedly 
agreed. 

"Whos  to  say  the  President  won't  rescind 
the  order  and  open  the  ta.x  returns  of  any 
class  of  citizens?"  Litton  asked. 

"The  legislation  has  to  move  ahead.  We 
now  stand  a  better  chance  of  getting  the 
policy  stopped  in  legislation  than  ever  be- 
fore. ' 

Litton  said  the  Nixon  decision  to  shelve 
the  order  after  revising  it  once  after  Con- 
gressional protests  constituted  an  'admis- 
sion the  order  was  a  wrong  one  In  the  first 
place.  If  it  is  wrong  it  ought  to  be  stopped 
from  a  legislative  standpoint  to  prohibit  it 
from  happening  again." 

Litton  said  neither  he  nor  other  legislators 
or  newsmen  had  the  time  to  "thumb  through 
the  Federal  Register  to  make  sure  millions  of 
tax  returns  are  safe." 

He  predicted  that  legislation  to  be  intro- 
duced today  by  Sen.  Lloyd  M.  Bentsen,  Jr.. 
D  ,  Tex.,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,   would  help  "a  great  deal." 

Nixon  s  move  to  revoke  the  1973  order  will 
help  the  legislation,  Litton  declared,  and  "if 
the  Administration  really  opposes  the  in- 
vasion of  privacy  It  should  not  oppose  legis- 
lation closing  a  loophole. 

The  Congressman  said  his  letter  to  Ford 
asked  if  the  Vice  President  intended  to  sup- 
port the  legislation. 

Litton  said  if  the  Nixon  «rder  were  wrong, 
then  any  slmUar  move  by  any  future  presi- 
dent would  be  wrong,  no  matter  which  partv 
he  belonged  to. 

Nixon's  change  of  position  now,  he  warned, 
"only  stops  one  order." 

Tl.MES   RZPOHTEH'S   QUERY  C«EDrrED    BY   WHITE 

HotJSE  IN  Scrapping  Tax  Oroeb 
Washington— The  White  House  Thursday 
attributed  President  Nixon's  decision  to 
scrap  his  executive  order  opening  up  farm- 
ers' income  tax  returns  to  the  Agriculture 
Department  to  a  question  asked  by  Times 
Washington  Correspondent  Alan  Emory  at  a 
Feb.  25  White  House  news  conference  and 
a  subsequent  recommendation  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Ford,  chairman  of  an  administration 
committee  on  privacy. 

The  unusual  cause-and-affect  explanation 
was  provided  at  a  White  Hotise  news  briefing 
by  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Gerald  Warren. 
Sen.  James  L.  Buckley,  C.-R.,  N.Y.,  today 
hailed  the  Nixon  action  as  "4n  example  where 
reporting  can  call  to  the  public  attention, 
and  to  the  attention  of  a  president,  abuses 
of  executive  authority." 

Buckley,  who  on  March  11  wrote  the  Presi- 
dent urging  him  to  rescind  the  order  "im- 
mediately" as  an  implicit  inrasion  of  privacy, 
told  The  Times,  "Let  us  hope  that  all  simi- 
lar directives  are  reviewed  to  make  sure 
there  Is  no  violation  of  privacy,  other  than 
that  specifically  authorized  by  statute  and 
necessary  for  public  purpose*." 

Rep.  Robert  C.  McEwen,  R.,  Cgdensburg, 
said  he  "totally  approved"  qf  the  Presidents 
reversing  his  1973  order. 

"I  commend  the  President  for  honest  cor- 
rection of  this  grievous  error,"  the  Congress- 
man declared.  The  confidentiality  of  individ- 
ual taxpayers'  returns  should  not  be  care- 
lessly set  aside." 

McEwen  CMitlnued,  "Al»n  Emory,  the 
Watertown  Times  Washington  correspond- 
ent, did  an  outetandlng  Job  of  tenaciously 
exploring  the  tmidloattona  of  the  issue  and 
keeping  the  attention  of  members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  admlnlstratloa  on  this  matter, 
including  a  question  put  directly  to  the 
President  at  his  news  conference,  with  the 
happy  result  that  this  action  has  now  been 
corrected." 
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Tax  Return  Safeguard  Proposed  in  Reforms 
<By  Alan  Emory) 
Washington. — ^Legislation  to  tighten  safe- 
guards around  individual  income  tax  returns 
may  become  part  of  this  year's  major  tax 
bill. 

Congress  is  expected  to  approve  a  tax  meas- 
ure some  time  late  in  the  year.  Lawmakers 
on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol  are  now  plan- 
ning to  fit  in  a  section  sharply  restricting 
the  access  to  individual  taxpayer  returns. 

The  issue  was  posed  by  President  Nixon's 
1973  executive  order  allowing  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  to  examine  farmers'  re- 
turns, although  the  President  revoked  that 
order  a  week  ago  today. 

What  has  alarmed  lawmakers  and  observers 
even  more,  however,  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Treasury  and  Justice  Departments  that  the 
order  was  designed  as  a  "prototype"  for  other 
federal  agencies,  a  prospect  Rep.  Bill  Alex- 
ander, D.,  Ark.,  called  "frightening." 

That  issue  is  now  before  an  administration 
committee  on  privacy  beaded  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Ford.  Ford  recommended  that  Nixon 
revoke  the  order  on  farmers'  returns,  and 
Nixon  did  so  about  a  week  later. 

Sen.  Lloyd  M.  Bentsen.  Jr.,  D.,  Tex.,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  said 
he  expected  his  tax  return  privacy  meastire 
to  be  considered  with  other  tax  legislation 
late  in  1974. 

Bentsen  introduced  his  bill  Tuesday,  de- 
claring that,  although  President  Nixon  had 
revoked  his  year-old  order  on  farmers'  re- 
turns, the  potential  for  "unwarranted  In- 
trusions" into  privacy  still  existed  and  the 
1973  Nixon  order  had  established  a  prece- 
dent. 

The  fact  that  an  "unwise"  order  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  books  for  a  year, 
said  Bentsen,  "clearly  demonstrates  that  our 
laws  must  be  changed." 

"Congress  and  only  Congress"  should  de- 
cide what  changes  should  be  made,  Bentsen 
added,  to  close  the  door  to  potential  abuse. 
He  said  the  legislation  would  not  hamper 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  from  perform- 
ing its  regular  duties. 

Ford  Mat  Support  Tax  Tightening 

Legislation 

(By  Alan  Emory) 

Washington. — Vice  President  Gerald  R. 
Ford  said  today  he  might  support  legisla- 
tion designed  to  tighten  the  safeguards 
around  Individual  Income  tax  returns. 

Ford  heads  a  Nixon  Administration  com- 
mittee looking  into  invasion  of  privacy.  He 
persuaded  President  Nixon  to  revoke  a  1973 
executive  order  allowing  the  Agricultvire 
Department  to  inspect  the  individual  returns 
of  farmers. 

Ford  said  his  committee  would  consider  the 
problem  posed  by  a  Justice  Deaprtment 
opinion  that  the  farmers'  return  order  was 
designed  to  serve  as  a  "prototype"  for  all 
other  federal  agencies. 

He  said  he  did  not  know  whether  the 
recommendation  would  be  for  regulations  to 
Insure  more  tax  return  privacy  or  for  legis- 
lation. 

"If  it  is  necessary  for  that  protection,"  he 
said  in  an  interview,  "certainly  I  would  lean 
that  way  at  this  point." 

Legislation  la  pending  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  and  probably  will  become  part  of 
ft  tax  bill  later  this  year, 

"I  really  think  Income  tax  returns,  as 
such,  are  basically  a  matter  of  privacy  be- 
tween the  Individual  and  the  government " 
Ford  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  his  returns  had  been 
under  careful  scrutiny  when  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  Vice  President  and  now  "every 
candidate  who  runs  has  to  expect  that  if  he 
does  not  throw  his  returns  out  on  the  table 
he  Is  going  to  be  In  trouble." 

That,  however,  does  not  apply  to  indi- 
vidual citizens.  Ford  cautioned. 


Nixon  turned  the  tax  return  question  over 
to  Ford  after  being  asked,  at  a  Feb.  25  press 
conference,  how  he  squared  the  executive 
order  with  his  new  privacy  program  and 
his  strong  defense  of  White  House  docu- 
ment confidentiality. 

Ford's  comments  coincided  with  extended 
discussion  on  the  House  floor  Tuesday  about 
the  whole  privacy  problem,  including  tax 
returns. 

Rep.  Jack  F.  Kemp,  R.,  Buffalo,  said  the 
confidential  treatment  of  federal  tax  returns 
had  been  "endangered"  by  the  Nixon  order, 
even  though  he  accepted  the  Agriculture 
Departments  word  that  the  policy  carried 
"no  evil  intent." 

"The  motive  is  not  important,"  Kemp 
said,  'the  effect  Is." 

While  Kemp  praised  Nixon  for  revoking  the 
order  March  21,  he  said  that  should  be 
only  the  first  of  "many  steps  which  need  to 
be  taken  to  insure  adequately  the  protection 
of  privacy,  especially  with  respect  to  the  con- 
fidentiality of  tax  returns.  I  believe  remedial 
legislation  may  still  be  required." 

Rep.  Jerry  Litton,  D.,  Mo.,  the  man  who 
uncovered  the  Nixon  tax  return  order  last 
year,  hsis  written  Vice  President  Ford,  urging 
his  support  for  safeguarding  legislation. 


Invading  Farmers'  Prh-act 
More  than  a  year  ago.  President  Nixon  is- 
sued an  order,  reportedly  at  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  permitting 
the  deptu-tment  to  Inspect  the  individual  in- 
come tax  returns  of  3.000,000  farmers.  Fortu- 
nately, reaction  was  so  sharp  that  the  depart- 
ment last  fall  temporarily  abandoned  Its 
plan.  Now  Into  the  picture  enters  Secretary 
Earl  Butz.  In  his  typically  insensitive  way, 
the  secretary  says  that  whether  or  not  his  de- 
partment's Inspection  of  returns  is  an  inva- 
sion of  privacy  is  "essentially  a  matter  of 
Judgment." 

Americans  who  have  always  assumed  that 
their  income  tax  returns  were  matters  be- 
tween them  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, and  no  one  else,  are  learning  from  this 
governmental  effort  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
Indeed,  conflicting  reports  on  how  the  execu- 
tive order  came  about  raises  questions  of  in- 
tent and  purpose.  Furthermore,  by  the  time 
the  final  draft  of  the  order  was  ready,  the 
Departments  of  Treasury  and  Justice  had 
also  played  a  role. 

Apparently  the  Agriculture  Department's 
Statistical  Reporting  Service  wanted  the 
names,  address  and  gross  Income  or  product 
sales  of  farmers  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  in  order  to  obtain  better  data.  The 
order,  it  turns  out,  was  to  serve  as  a  model 
for  other  agencies.  Puzzling,  however,  is  the 
statement  by  an  Agriculture  Department  offi- 
cial that  the  department  had  never  sought 
the  authority  to  inspect  Income  tax  returns. 
The  author  of  a  bill  to  tighten  procedures 
to  safeguard  the  privacy  of  Income  tax  re- 
turns U  right  when  he  says  that  the  Nixon 
order  leaves  a  farmer's  return  an  open  book. 
Other  peculiarities  about  this  long  episode 
relate  to  the  way  the  order  was  presented  and 
whose  Judgment  was  the  more  understand- 
ing and  sympathetic. 

Anything  as  important  as  the  examination 
of  3.000,000  tax  returns  should  be  cause  for 
complete  and  candid  announcement  where 
the  public  could  see  It.  Official  compliance 
came  through  publication  In  the  Federal 
Register.  But  how  many  farmers  have  access 
to  the  Register?  In  fact,  how  many  who  are 
supposed  to  even  read  the  Register? 

As  for  genuine  sensitivity,  the  one  agency 
which  has  conducted  itself  with  understand- 
ing has  been  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
The  department  has  said  it  wUl  not  enforce 
the  executive  order.  On  the  other  hand.  Sec- 
retary Butz  insists  on  Infuriating  and  alienat- 
ing the  farmers  by  refusing  to  comply  with 
a  congressional  request  that  the  orders  be 
shelved   imtll  a  House  Government  Opera- 


tions subconmiittee  completes  its  inquiry 
into  this  issue. 

Finally,  why  would  not  the  Census  Bureau 
be  the  more  appropriate  agency  to  approach 
in  obtaining  the  data  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment wants?  And  if  the  sUtistics  are  so 
terribly  vital,  why  shouldn't  the  administra- 
tion support  funds  for  a  special  farm  census 
from  which  the  desired  information  could  be 
derived? 

From  inspecting  farmers'  returns,  it  is  a 
short  step  to  inspecting  the  tax  details  of 
bu.sinessmen  and  anyone  else,  no  matter  how 
he  earns  a  living.  This  executive  order  should 
be  scrapped  Immediately  and  legislation 
passed  assuring  that  income  tax  returns  are 
as  confidential  as  Americans  have  been  led 
to  believe. 

Victory  for  Persistency 
An  executive  order  which  never  should 
have  been  sought  ncr  issued  is  about  to  be 
rescinded.  The  report  by  our  Washington 
correspondent  Alan  S.  Emory,  that  President 
Nixon  has  agreed  to  revoke  a  January,  1973, 
decision  permitting  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  examine  farmers'  tax  returns  is 
good  news  for  our  food  producers  and  for  all 
Americans  who  cherish  their  privacy.  Fur- 
thermore, it  illustrates  dramatically  the 
power  of  persistence. 

President  Nixon's  informal  agreement  to 
withdraw  an  edict  which  had  angered  the 
more  than  3.000,000  American  farmers  was 
the  result  of  increasing  pressures  and  criti- 
cisms from  members  of  congress.  However,  in 
this  case,  the  effectiveness  of  the  pressure 
came  from  the  exposures  made  by  a  relatively 
few  newspapermen  who  understood  the  or- 
der's full  implication. 

The  directive,  refined  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment, would  be  a  model  for  various  gov- 
ernment agencies  other  than  the  Agriculture 
Department  and  thereby  create  a  situation 
where  anyone's  Income  tax  would  be  subject 
to  examination.  These  returns  thus  would  no 
longer  be  the  confidential  documents  be- 
tween taxpayer  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  as  Americans  have  always  believed. 
Among  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  very 
first,  to  understand  the  order's  Implication 
was  Mr.  Emory,  who  reported  last  fall  that 
the  Agriculture  Department  had  decided 
temporarily  to  scrap  the  order.  A  man  of 
persistence,  Mr.  Emory  kept  inquiring  into 
the  details  and  meaning  of  the  order.  Last 
February  25  on  President  Nixon's  televised 
news  conference,  Mr.  Emory  asked  the  presi- 
dent to  explain  the  order  In  light  of  his 
strong  defense  of  confidentiality  for  White 
House  papers  and  his  new  protection-ol- 
privacy  policy  for  individual  citizens.  Mr. 
Nixon  said  he  would  turn  over  the  issue  to 
Vice  President  Gerald  Ford  and  his  new  fed- 
eral commission  on  privacy. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Emory  learned  that  the 
President  had  acceded  to  Vice  President 
Ford's  recommendation  that  the  controver- 
sial order  be  revoked.  Mr.  Ford,  having  fairly 
recently  undergone  personal  scrutiny,  is 
sensitive  to  the  feelings  of  farmers,  especisdly 
on  taxes,  and  can  appreciate  the  concern  of 
Americans  over  income  tax  privacy. 

If  Mr.  Ford  can  now  manage  to  eliminate 
a  Justice  Department  opinion  that  the  Nixon 
order  serve  as  a  prototype  for  other  agencies. 
the  Job  will  be  complete. 

Many  individuals  can  be  applauded  for 
this  significant  victory,  the  farmers,  the 
congress  and  the  civil  liberties  group.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  add  the  name  of  Mr.  Emory. 

From    W.ashington:    Heroes    in    Fight   for 
Peivacy 
(By  Alan  S.  Emory) 
There  are  several  heroes  Involved  In  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  first  step  In  pulling  back  from 
a  policy  that  threatened  the  traditloiial  pri- 
vacy of  everybody's  Income  tax  return.  The 
White   House   tried   to   make  it  Jook   as   tf 
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President  Nlzon  himself  bad  giilded  his  Ad- 
visers along  the  path  to  a  change  In  p<dicy, 
but  that  Isnt  qiilte  true. 

For  one  thing,  there  were  the  House  bear- 
ings on  the  1973  Nixon  order  authorizing  the 
Agriculture  Department  to  look  at  every 
fanner's  tax  return.  They  were  triggered  by 
a  couple  of  very  concerned  Democrats.  Jerry 
Litton  of  Missouri  and  Bill  Alexander  of 
Arkansas,  but  despite  the  hearings  and  some 
strong  recommendations  from  a  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  sub-committee  public 
attention  was  pretty  thin  and  the  Nixon 
Administration's   concern    non-existent. 

In  fact,  the  Agriculture  Department,  which 
aaid  it  had  consulted  with  the  White  House 
on  tbe  policy,  refused  to  pull  back  an  inch 
although  given  plenty  of  opportunity. 

Another  hero.  In  a  restricted  sen^e.  was 
Internal  Bevenue  Commissioner  Donald  C. 
Alexander,  who  refused  to  implement  the 
policy,  although  be,  too,  declined  to  go  to 
the  President  to  point  out  what  a  bad  one 
tt  yns  and  the  dangerotis  implications  for  the 
future. 

A  third  hero  was  Sen.  James  L.  Buckley  of 
New  York,  who  read  a  news  story  about  the 
Nixon  order  and  sat  down  and  wrote  the 
President  on  his  own.  calling  for  an  Im- 
mediate scraping  of  the  order  as  represent- 
ing an  "implicit  invasion  of  privacy."  For- 
tunately, Buckley  mailed  his  letter  a  week 
before  he  called  for  Nixon's  resignation,  so 
It  may  haTe  been  read  and  considered. 

Still  another  hero  was  Vice  President  Ford, 
who  was  not  In  on  the  earlier  policy  and 
bad  the  political  sensitivity  to  realize  the 
(Urectloc  In  which  it  was  heading.  As  soon 
as  Nixon  turned  the  issue  orer  to  Ford  and 
his  new  government  privacy  committee,  tbe 
Vice  President  moved  quickly  and  called  on 
Nixon  to  reverse  himself.  He  even  maneu- 
vered Agrtculttire  Secretary  Butz  into  back- 
ing him  up.  and  that  combination  convinced 
the  President  to  backtrack. 

Tbe  whole  caae  was  helped  along  by  news 
coverage  in  this  newspaper  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  which,  in  Irum.  prtjmpted  an  edi- 
torial In  the  Washington  Star-News.  And.  it 
ts  likely,  the  President  might  never  have 
been  spurred  to  take  any  action  had  it  not 
been  lor  a  question  put  to  him  at  his  Feb  25 
ntewB  conference.  That  question  prompted 
him  to  to9B  tbe  matter  into  Ford's  lap. 

Tbe  Whtte  House  announcement  of  a 
change  of  heart  Thursday  indicated  that 
Nixon  bad  asked  Pord  to  find  out  If  tbe 
Agrletilture  Department  tax  snooping  was 
*Yeally  necessary,"  but  there  Is  strong  evi- 
dence that  Ford  was  left  largely  on  his  own 
and  It  was  his  realisation  of  what  a  bad 
policy  this  was  that  led  to  his  reoonunenda- 
tlon. 

Tbe  President,  after  all,  looked  pretty 
strange  demanding  confidentiality  for  White 
House  outerlals  and  pointing  the  way  for 
a  new  i>rogram  to  safegttard  Individual  pfi- 
Taey  and  wben  only  a  7«ar  before  be  bad 
launched  a  policy  to  open  ^xp  tax  returns 
across  tbe  board,  starting  with  tbe  country's 
3,000,000  farmers. 

The  Issue  Is  not  yet  completely  settled. 
Legislation  Is  needed  to  make  sure  tax  re- 
turns are  as  safe  and  private  as  every  one 
assumed  they  were. 


OUR  AGRICULTURAL  POLICIES 

Mr.  MOWTOYA.  Mr.  PresWent.  In  1964 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  said: 

Our  agricultural  policies  must  never  be 
made  bliiMUy.  Tbrey  must  zwver  be  predicated 
upon  a  bias  or  prejudice  against  the  farmer. 
JEven  though  hie  numbers  are  smaller,  the 
farmer  and  rao^ter  stUl  ranks  as  the  first 
dtlaan  of  our  •ucoeae. 

Tboee  wordE  of  President  Johnson  re- 
flect tbe  teehxig  which  Amerlcanc  have 
historically  had  for  the  value  <rf  tbe 


farmer.  Jefferson  said  that  "cultivators 
of  the  earth  are  our  most  valuable  cit- 
izens," and  the  history  of  our  Nation  has 
provided  ample  proof  that  he  was  right. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  last  few  months, 
I  have  detected  a  growing  resentment 
against  farmers,  and  a  growing  feeling 
that  the  inflation  which  plagues  us  is 
somehow  the  "fault"  of  our  farm  com- 
munities. Astronomical  rises  in  the  super- 
market cost  of  food  and  a  lack  of  under- 
standing or  experience  in  the  real  prob- 
lems of  farmers  have  combined  to  make 
many  people  feel  that  the  farmer  is  some- 
how experiencing  'windfall '  profits 
which  are  out  of  line. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  look 
at  the  real  facts,  and  some  of  the  real 
causes  of  our  food  inflation. 

As  part  of  the  administration  campaign 
to  convince  us  that  inflation  does  not 
exist,  the  energy  problem  is  over,  and  un- 
employment is  not  real,  the  real  problems 
of  farmers  have  been  fuzzed  over  or  not 
reported.  Once  again  last  month  in  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  the  President  laughingly  dis- 
missed a  question  about  the  rising  cost 
of  production  for  farmers  and  left  many 
Listeners  with  the  feeling  that  farmers, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  "ne\er  had  it  so  good." 

That  is  what  I  call  the  "peace,  pros- 
perity and  poppycock"  Line.  Farmers 
know  better,  and  so  should  we  all. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  the  real  record 
for  America's  farm  programs.  For  many 
years  a  bipartisan  effort  was  made  in 
America  for  prograais  at  the  Federal 
level  which  would  protect  farm  family 
income  while  also  preserving  our  abiUty 
to  feed  our  own  Nation  and  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Through  Federal  pro- 
grams like  REA,  Federal  farm  credit,  a 
Federal  loan  program,  price  supports,  the 
ever  normal  granary  concept,  rural  de- 
velopment programs,  and  other  federally 
su];^x>rted  voluntary  farm  programs, 
American  farmers  have  increased  pro- 
duction, built  up  strong  reserves  of  stor- 
aWe  commodities,  and  provided  the  basic 
Input  to  world  food  programs  like  Pood 
For  Peace,  famine  relief,  disaster  relief 
in  many  areas  of  the  post  World  War  n 
world. 

Gradually  we  saw  many  famine  relief 
programs  turn  to  sales  as  the  western 
nations  regained  economic  stability  and 
the  developing  nations  began  to  gain 
strength.  Demand  for  American  farm 
products  rose.  When  our  other  economic 
problems  developed,  the  American  farmer 
stood  ready  with  an  exportable  product 
in  growing  demand — and  turned  our  un- 
favorable trade  balance  around  In  1972 
and  1973. 

The  export  boom,  eombined  with  the 
1972  drought  in  many  giain  growing 
countries,  and  an  erratic  and  uncon- 
trolled agricultural  policy,  all  combined 
to  create  the  exotic  High  prices  of  1973. 
The  "great  grain  roWiery"  of  1972  has 
been  well  reported,  and  I  think  most 
Americans  are  aware  that  farmers  lost 
millions  on  wheat  sales  that  year.  In  the 
Southwest,  where  my  State  of  New 
Mexico  is  located,  Qstimates  are  that 
farmers  lost  at  least  $150  million  by  sell- 
ing 400  million  bushels  of  wheat  eariy, 
and  the  prc^ts  were  not  made  by  farmers 
that  year,  but  by  corporate  grain  ex- 
porters and  the  Russians. 
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What  is  not  so  well  known  or  under- 
stood is  that  the  same  kind  of  mixup 
is  still  happening  to  farmers — and  they 
are  also  now  caught  in  a  price-cost 
squeeze  between  rising  production  costs 
and  demands  for  increased  production 
to  fill  expanding  expoft  and  domestic 
needs. 

In  1973  most  farmers  Eold  wheat  at  the 
June-July  price  of  $2.45,  but  by  August 
the  price  was  $4  a  bushel.  Farmers  who 
sold  early  lost  out  again.  The  price  is 
now  $6  a  bushel — and  1973-74  export 
contracts  already  account  for  58  percent 
of  our  new  crop.  Our  reserves  are  dan- 
gerously low — the  lowest  since  1945 — and 
if  we  are  "oversold"  there  will  be  no 
cushion  to  help  us  provide  for  any  emer- 
gency. The  important  thing  to  remember 
in  all  of  this  is  that  farmers  have  not 
made  the  big  profits  ia  wheat  or  grain 
sorghums,  although  they  are  being 
blamed  for  rising  prices  and  they  may  be 
blamed  for  a  shortage  if  one  occurs. 

The  same  picture  emerges  when  we 
examine  other  farm  products.  Soybean 
farmers  sold  90  percent  of  the  1972-73 
crop  at  $4  or  less — ^but  the  price  which 
tradei-s  got  for  that  same  crop  was  as 
high  as  $10.  Export  controls  finally 
brought  that  price  down  to  $7  a  bushel. 
For  1973-74,  47  percent  of  the  soybean 
crop  is  already  contracted  for  export. 

In  1973  cotton  farmers  forward-con- 
tracted 40  percent  of  their  crop  at  30 
cents  a  pound.  By  August  the  price  for 
that  crop  was  up  to  60  cents  a  p>ound. 
Farmers  lost  millions  if  they  sold  too 
early.  Yet  37  percent  of  this  year's  crop 
is  already  contracted  f!or  export.  If  the 
price  rises  again,  farmers  will  lose  again, 
of  course. 

It  is  true  that  food  prices  are  high, 
and  right  now  farm  prices  are  high  for 
many  products.  But  the  farmer  Is  not  the 
man  who  makes  the  profit  when  prices 
leap  up  erratically.  Olten  he  has  sold 
early  at  a  much  lower  price,  and  suffers 
the  inflationary  result  of  rising  prices  just 
as  others  do. 

Farm  production  Is  always  a  long-term 
planning  problem.  This  year's  profit  must 
be  applied  to  the  debt  which  accrued  in 
bad  years,  or  must  be  put  away  to  pro- 
tect against  future  bad  years.  That  has 
been  true  since  the  beginning  of  farm- 
ing, and  that  will  always  be  true.  The 
year  1973  was  a  year  In  which  many 
farmers  made  a  profit,  but  It  is  Important 
for  us  to  remember  that  was  often  after 
many  years  of  no  profit  or  low  profit. 

Now,  in  1974,  the  sante  old  worries  are 
returning  to  our  Nation's  farm  families. 
There  are  staggering  rtees  In  the  cost  of 
most  things  which  farmers  must  buy  in 
order  to  produce  crops;  Fertilizer,  fuels, 
machinery,  trucks,  baling  wire,  land. 
Labor  costs  are  rising.  $hortages  exist  or 
are  growing  in  many  df  these  items. 

Fertilizer  prices  roee  In  1972  and  1973 
at  astounding  rates.  They  have  now 
tripled  In  many  areas.  In  addition  there 
is  a  predicted  10  percent  1974  shortage,  so 
even  if  farmers  can  afford  to  Invest  the 
additional  money  needed  to  produce 
bumper  crops,  they  art  not  going  to  be 
able  to  buy  all  the  fertilizer  they  need. 

Equipment  prices  have  risen  33  per- 
cent, and  the  shortage  is  so  severe  that 
farmers  must  wait  6  to  8  months  for  trac- 
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tors  or  other  needed  equipment.  In  New 
Mexico  even  second-hand  machinery  is 
selling  for  more  than  it  once  cost  new — 
and  it  is  hard  to  find. 

Baling  wire,  after  a  nearly  disastrous 
shortage  in  the  last  few  months,  will  still 
present  problems  of  supply  this  year,  and 
will  only  be  foimd  at  a  higher  price. 

Fuel  prices,  as  we  all  know,  have  gone 
up  for  all  of  us — but  they  have  doubled 
for  farmers.  Even  at  those  high  prices 
fuel  is  unavailable  in  many  farm  areas, 
because  some  dealers  have  simply  gone 
out  of  business.  Liquefied  petroleum  to 
dry  crops  has  doubled  in  price  and  will 
be  short  this  year.  In  1973  farmers  spent 
nearly  $2  billion  for  petroleum  products — 
6'i  billion  gallons  of  gas  and  fuel  oil 
alone  went  to  our  farms,  if  the  price  goes 
too  high,  or  if  farmers  are  not  able  to  get 
the  fuel  they  need  at  the  time  it  is  crucial 
to  them,  the  chances  of  increasing  pro- 
duction or  even  of  staying  even  with  last 
year's  production  are  very  slim. 

Seed  prices  have  doubled,  and  there  are 
shortages  in  this  vital  input  too.  Since 
there  is  increased  acreage  in  production 
this  year  and  there  is  also  competition 
from  foreign  markets,  the  shortages  may 
be  very  real  and  very  important. 

Most  difficult  of  all,  the  cost  of  farm 
land  has  gone  up  20  percent  to  30  per- 
cent— the  second  highest  rise  in  farm 
land  prices  in  history.  Interest  rates  are 
up  one-third.  What  this  means  is  that 
the  farmer  who  complies  with  our  request 
for  greater  production  must  make  a  sub- 
stantial long-term  investment  and  yet  he 
has  no  real  insurance  that  prices  will 
continue  to  provide  him  the  income  nec- 
essary to  pay  off  the  debt  he  will  be 
incurring. 

The  target  prices  set  by  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1973  as  insurance  against  a  drop 
in  farm  prices  are  already  so  low  in  com- 
parison to  expenses  that  they  are  of  little 
value  in  protecting  the  farm  family.  The 
cost  of  production  escalator  which  is  part 
of  that  Act  will  not  go  into  effect  until 
1976  or  1977.  Tliat  Is  no  protection  for 
a  farmer  being  asked  to  invest  in  land  or 
fuel  today. 

As  only  one  example  of  the  kind  of  in- 
vestment farmers  must  make  today,  let 
me  quote  from  a  statement  by  Arnold 
Nelson,  head  of  the  department  of  ani- 
mal, range  and  wildlife  sciences  at  New 
Mexico  State  University: 

The  average  rancher  needs  a  capital  invest- 
ment of  ei.lOO  for  each  cow  per  year.  If  you 
want  to  run  100  cows,  you're  talking  about 
an  investment  of  $110,000,  much  of  It  In 
land.  Raucheru  lu  general  have  made  a  profit 
margin  of  about  one  per  cent  on  theb-  Invest- 
ment in  recent  years. 

I  thhik  we  can  sum  up  the  faimer's 
dilemma  with  some  very  clear  flgtires 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March 
11.  1974.  In  1973  the  gross  farm  Income 
was  $90.5  billion,  up  31  percent  over  1972, 
After  expenses,  the  net  farm  Income  was 
$26.1  billion,  compared  to  only  $19  7  bil- 
lion In  1972.  That  sounds  good,  but  it  is 
only  part  of  tlie  story. 

For  1974  the  gross  predicted  farm  in- 
come is  roughly  the  same  $90  billion.  But 
expenses  for  tlie  f aimer  rose  19  percent 
in  1973  and  will  rise  again  this  year  by 
another  15  percent  according  to  expeit 
predlcUona.  So  the  1974  farmers'  net  in- 
come wiU  be  only  $16  billion.  That  Is 


roughly  the  same  net  income  farmers 
had  in  1969.  1970,  and  1971. 

Yet  world  demands  for  our  farm  prod- 
ucts, like  our  own  domestic  demands, 
are  rising  constantly.  There  was  an  in- 
crease of  61  percent  in  our  farm  exports 
in  1972-73.  This  year  wiU  be  another 
year  when  exports  will  take  large  per- 
centages of  oiu-  crops,  and  the  demand 
for  increased  production  from  farmers 
is  great. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  all  these  fig- 
ures make  it  clear  that  we  had  better 
think  seriously  before  we  complain  about 
farmers'  profits.  We  had  better  ask  our- 
selves what  the  incentives  are  for  farm- 
ers to  continue  to  invest  if  they  have 
no  insurance  against  exploitation  and 
inflation. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  for  us  to  think  a^ain 
about  the  free  market  agribusiness 
theories  of  the  last  few  years.  Perhaps 
it  is  time  for  us  to  return  to  a  national 
food  policy,  with  protections  for  both 
the  American  people  and  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 

That  policy  should  contain  planning 
for  "the  good  years' '  as  well  as  provi- 
sion for  the  "bad  year."  just  as  intel- 
ligent farm  planning  always  has.  It 
should  contain  incentives  to  build  up 
farmer  controlled  food  reserves,  and 
set  realistic  target  price  insurance  for 
the  farmers"  investment.  We  must  not 
expect  farmers  to  absorb  inflation- 
caused  price  adjustments  or  shortage- 
caused  price  fluctuations. 

Most  important  of  all,  we  must  speak 
up  for  the  independent  farmer.  In  New 
Mexico  there  are  more  than  37.000  peo- 
ple in  our  farm  population.  They  have 
not  made  astronomical  profits,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  price  at  the  supermarket 
suggests.  Their  median  family  income  is 
$3,112.  They  are  hardly  the  vUlains  of 
the  food  price  inflation  of  1974. 

We  cannot  allow  our  farm  families  to 
be  made  the  scapegoat  for  the  disas- 
trous farm  policies  which  have  brought 
us  to  this  inflated  food  economj-.  Thev 
are,  as  Ljndon  Johnson  said  so  clearly, 
the  "first   citizens  of  our  success." 


DECLINE    IN    U.S.    DEFENSE 
STRENGTH 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  the 
noted  newspaper  coliminist.  Anthonv 
Harrigan.  recently  published  an  artuh' 
entitled.  "Deterioration  of  US  Amie.i 
Forces  Alarming."  This  article  appeared 
in  the  AprU  1,  1974.  issue  of  the  Aikon 
Standard  newspaper  in  Aiken.  S.C. 

The  author  points  out  that  the  mil.- 
tary  defense  budget  is  actually  dechr- 
ing  when  viewed  in  light  of  what  the 
dollar  will  buy  in  today's  market.  This 
is  a  point  all  Americans  should  ponder. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tiiat  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
RiEcoKD  at  the  conclusion  of  m.v  i-emarks 

There  beins  no  objectioji.  the  article 
was  oidei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  I'ulluws : 

De-tfriiiration   or  U  S    Ar.meo  Fi>R(.  '•s 

Al.'kSMlNU 

vDy  .\nihony  HairlKaii' 
The    coutinulug    deteriorauou    oX    Am«r- 
Icsa's  defetvies  abould  alarm  every  tboughUtU 
citlBeu.  The  weftkeuusg  ot  imtlonHl  security 


forces  leaves  the  United  States  cruelly  ex 
posed  to  danger. 

Yet  the  public  is  far  from  recognizing  tl.( 
perU  facing  the  U.S.  in  the  mid-1970s.  Mai.] 
people  ask:  How  can  Americas  defense  r.t 
deteriorating  when  the  fiscal  1975  ml'.ita.^ 
budget  calls  for  an  increa.=e  of  five  to  s  \ 
bUlion  dollars  o%er  fiscal  1974  as  part  of  i 
record  $85  bLUion  defense  budget ' 

The  American  Defense  Preparedness  .'issn 
has  az'.swered  that  question.  sa\ing:  •  Mc-i 
of  this  increase  wUl  t>e  eaten  up'br  i..flaLici 
and  by  military  and  civilian  pay  raises  .-Msc 
t.aken  into  account  are  higher  fuel  prices 
the  dollar  devaluation  abroad  and  shorta'?' ,, 
in  US  weapons  stockpiles  made  appare:.l 
bv  the  Middle  East  War."  When  all  the.se  art 
compensated  tor.  there  wUl  be  little  mcnei; 
left  for  modernization  of  our  major  ueapor.s 
svstems.  Moreover,  anti-deien.-*  lorcts  m  iL« 
Coagreos  are  likely  to  sla.-h  propo^al.^  I'oi 
U.nduiu  i.ex  weapo!.^. 

Things  '.vould  be  much  -Ar.-ve  'o.::  for  :":■. 
S'lperb    leadership    of   the    armed    force<5    ij. 
.\dm    Thomas  H.  Moorer.   UiJN    chpirma''   o"l 
the  Joint  Chiers  of  Sta?   H.>  hai  spoken  out 
time  and  agam.  e.xplainm..'  .\mericas  mili- 
tary   deficiencies.    But    defense    leaders    face 
irtniendous  cbKacleA,  The  Xe-.v  Y.>rk  Tirce 
vVaih;!if;to."     Fcst.    Nc'wsv.»e!r     and     the     T' 
networl^   do   everything   po.-».b:e    to   down- 
play the  need  for  strong  defenses.  They  also 
downgrade  the  public  miage  o:  the  miiitarv 
pro.ession.  Indeed  the.-e  are  ntimerois  coni- 
meiuators.  as  Joseph  .-Visop  has  wxicten.  who 
are   '  deathlessly  devoted   to  a  policv  of  na- 
tional wealtness." 

President  Nixon  hasn't  helped  the  situa- 
tion by  his  constant  reiteration  of  the  Gen 
eration  oi  Peace  '  theme.  What  the  nation 
faces  i:>  not  a  generation  of  peace  but  a  gen- 
eration of  threats,  nuclear  bla.-kma.:.  and 
increased  Scvie;  pressure  c.nd  nitiniiiation 
on  everv  front. 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  has  been  a 
disaster  for  the  Uiuted  States,  thcagh  .he  has 
received  what  columnist  Thomas  A.  Lane  re- 
lers  to  as  the  adulation  of  an  uncritical 
press.  •  In  the  SALT-I  talks.  Dr.  Kissinger 
ajjreed  to  a  formula  whereby  the  Sonet 
Union  acquired  an  advantage  of  some  40 
per  cent  m  mtercontmental  ballistic  mis- 
siles, the  same  ed^-e  m  missile-iaimchnis; 
subniarmes.  and  a  30  per  cent  advantage  in 
submarme-latmched  ballistic  missUes. 

Writmg  In  -Strategic  Review,  '  Dr.  John 
Erickson  of  Edinburgh  University,  the  lead- 
iiij;  British  authoruv  on  Soviet  armed  forces 
said  of  S.\LT  -I . 

■  More  than  one  Soviet  strategist  and  mili- 
tary planner  must  still  be  rubbmg  his  eves 
ia  order  to  make  sure  that  he  is  not.  after 
an.   dreanung  \\liichever   way   they   are 

read,  the  two  basic  documents  oa  arms  lun- 
itation  can  only  be  construed  as  headv  eu- 
cotiragement    for    the    L'SSR.  ' 

.^s  a  result  of  the  actions  of  the  anti- 
Uefense  bloc  in  Congress  and  the  pclicv  of 
conce;-Mor.s  fav._'red  by  Dr.  Kissinger  the 
United  States  has  lost  its  ccmmauduig  po.-i- 
tioii  in  the  world 

.\11  is  not  lob',  however.  The  new  secre- 
tary of  defense.  James  R.  Schlesinger  seems 
determined  that  the  U  S.  regam  loet  ground. 
He  is  oppv>i*d  to  the  Kissinger-State  Depart- 
ment position  Vkhich  would  leave  the  USSR 
with  quantitative  superioritv  in  njclear 
arms.  Mr  S<.hle.>.ii;.:er  has  retargeted  Amer- 
ica's missiles  to  give  the  country  greater 
fle.xibi'.itv  He  is  pushing  hard  for  Increased 
defense   re...c-arvh  and  development. 

If  the  public  will  only  wake  to  the  realities 
and  insist  that  the  Congress  provide  the 
inUitary  equipment  the  uaiion  needs,  the 
deterioration  of  the  U  S.  ajuied  lofce©  w  ill 
be  arrestetl  and  the  tepiiblio  .^ill  be  secure 


SPACK  EXPLOKATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Pie^ident.  a>  chairman 
ol  the  .\eroiiantic.il  and  Space  Sciences 
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Committee.  I  am  often  asked  by  constit- 
uents and  colleagues  alike:  Why  should 
we  explore  space?  This  question  is  not 
a  new  one.  It  has  been  asked  ever  since 
philosophers  and  scientists  first  contem- 
plated the  stars  centuries  ago.  Yet,  it  is 
an  important  question,  and  its  answer 
must  be  properly  understood  to  insure 
adequate  planning  and  preparation  for 
our  future  and  the  future  of  our  space 
program.  "Exploration  of  the  Solar  Sys- 
tem," a  review  recently  published  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics,  contains  a  section  that  is 
apropos  in  answering  this  question. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ma- 
terial referred  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  I  urge  all  Members  to  give  the 
answer  contained  in  the  following  para- 
graphs their  attention. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Pum^jse  of  Solak  Ststem  Exploration 

( 1 )  Why  must  man  explore  the  solar 
system? 

Prom  the  earUest  times,  man's  efforts  to 
understand  the  aolar  system  have  been  fun- 
damental to  his  technological  progress  and 
bis  view  of  bis  place  In  the  universe.  Recog- 
nition of  the  seasons  of  the  year  and  their 
relation  to  the  times  and  places  of  sunrise 
and  sunset  was  basic  to  the  development  of 
apiculture.  The  planting  and  harvesting  of 
crops  led  to  the  first  fixed  settlements,  to 
cities  and  to  nations.  In  ancient  Egypt, 
measurements  of  the  times  at  which  certain 
stars  rose  were  used  to  forecast  the  flooding 
of  the  Nile  and  the  correct  time  for  plant- 
ing. 

The  association  of  the  positions  of  the 
Sun.  Moon  and  stars  with  seasons,  tides,  and 
floods  gave  rise  to  astrology — the  belief  that 
heavenly  bodies  govern  men's  lives.  Because 
of  the  Importance  of  astrology,  the  ancients 
made  accurate  observations,  using  the  un- 
aided eye  and  sighting  circles,  of  the  motions 
of  the  planets — those  star-like  objects  that 
wandered  through  the  seemingly  unchang- 
ing pattern  of  the  stars.  By  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  about  130  B.C..  these  observations 
bad  been  built  by  the  contributions  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  Into  a  rather  compli- 
cated theory  In  which  the  Earth  was  the 
stationary  center  of  the  universe,  and  the 
Sun,  Moon,  planets,  and  stars  revolved 
around  it.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Ptolemaic 
theory  became  part  of  the  dogmatic  philos- 
ophy to  which  all  educated  Europeans  were 
expected  to  adhere. 

Copernicus  (and  others  bef(»e  him)  chal- 
lenged the  Ptolemaic  theory,  maintaining 
that  only  the  Moon  revolved  about  the  Earth, 
which  rotated  on  its  own  axis  and,  together 
with  the  other  planets,  moved  about  the 
Sun. 

As  others  began  to  question  the  established 
doctrines,  there  followed  aU  the  inventive- 
ness, curiosity,  expansion,  and  openness  of 
mind  that  have  distinguished  modern  from 
medieval  clvUlzation.  In  1609,  Galileo  looked 
at  the  skies  with  a  telescc^>e  and  confirmed 
the  Copernican  theory.  He  saw  Jupiter  as  a 
globe  with  four  moons  circling  It:  a  scale 
model  of  the  solar  system.  He  also  was  the 
first  to  see  mountains  and  craters  on  the 
Moon,  the  crescent  phases  of  Venus  analo- 
gous to  tboae  of  our  Moon,  and  (first  among 
Europeans)  spots  on  the  Sun. 

Earlier,  Oallleo  had  been  the  first  scientist 
to  connect  experiments  with  mathematics  to 
explain  the  motion  of  falling  objects  here 
on  Earth.  It  was  now  clear  that  a  unifying 
principle  must  exist  among  celestial  and 
terrestrial  events.  Isaac  Newton  established 
this  principle  In  16M  by  publishing  bis  laws 
of  motion  and  grravltatlon.  These  laws  were 


the  beginning  of  modern  physics  and  the  ba- 
sic tool  of  modern  engineering. 

In  the  mld-nlneteenth  century,  another 
major  advance  took  place,  praunhofer's  ob- 
servations of  the  spectrum  of  sunlight  and  Its 
identification  with  the  spectra  of  chemical 
elements  measured  in  the  laboratory  led  to 
the  recognition  that  the  Sua  and  Earth  con- 
tained the  same  substances.  This  knowl- 
edge helped  open  the  door  to  modern  chem- 
istry and  atomic  physics. 

These  discoveries  about  the  solar  system 
have  changed  man's  conception  oi  his  world 
and  bis  place  in  it.  Instead  of  the  central 
figure  in  a  mysterious  and  capricious  uni- 
verse, he  sees  himself  as  a  small  part  of  a 
nature  he  can  hope  to  understand  and  per- 
haps in  part  to  control.  In  recent  years  the 
use  of  space  vehicles  has  made  possible 
greatly  Increased  understanfllng  of  the  solar 
system.  Spacecraft  have  placed  telescopes 
above  the  Earth's  atmosphere  where  they  can 
observe  radiation  at  all  wavelengths,  with  all 
Its  information  about  planetary  and  solar 
atmospheres.  They  have  placed  detectors  di- 
rectly within  the  Interplanetary  gas.  They 
have  allowed  photography  of  planetary  sur- 
faces at  resolutions  measured  in  hundreds  of 
meters  rather  than  hundreds  of  kilometers, 
and  they  have  disclosed  tlie  Interaction  of 
some  planets  with  the  surrounding  solar 
wind.  The  resulting  gains  iti  understanding 
of  the  universe  have  Indirectly  affected  our 
dally  lives  in  many  subtle  ways,  and  may  be 
expected  to  influence  our  future  progress 
substantially. 


THE  PERVASIVE  EFFECT  OF  UNIONS 
ON  OUR  ELECTION  PROCESS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  during  my 
almost  10  years  in  Congress,  we  have 
debated  so-called  election  or  campaign 
reform  legislation  many  times.  Yet,  the 
Congress  has  failed  in  each  instance  to 
seriously  consider  the  greatest  threat  to 
our  free  election  system-^the  abuses  of 
unions. 

Once  again  we  are  considering  cam- 
paign reform,  and  once  again  Congress 
chooses  to  remain  blind  to  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  San  Diego  Union 
carried  an  editorial  on  March  28,  1974, 
which  demonstrates  the  pervasive  effect 
of  unions  on  our  election  process,  and 
why  we  need  to  bring  this  under  control 
if  we  are  to  have  meaningful  reform.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Congress  and  Campaigns:  1>abo8  Drives  for 
Control 

One  of  Its  political  goals  for  this  fall,  orga- 
nized labor  is  not  hesitant  to  say,  is  to  elect 
about  a  dozen  representatives  and  a  half 
dozen  senators  who  are  favorable  to  its  cause 
to  assure  a  "veto-proof"  Coqgress. 

Initial  indications  are  that  labor  Is  well  on 
its  way  to  achieving  its  goal  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  all  of  them  legal  and  legitimate 
under  today's  political  code*. 

First,  labor  has  a  political  organization 
that  is  unique  in  the  Unite4  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Al  Barkan,  director  of  the  AFL-CIO  Com- 
mittee on  Political  Education,  recently  told 
an  audience  in  Washington  that  COPE  Is 
the  only  nation-wide  organisation  that  serves 
political  candidates.  A  candidate  whom 
COPE  favors  can  be  picked  up  at  any  air- 
port, brought  to  a  meeting  hall  rented  by 
COPE,  speak  to  an  audience  arranged  by 
COPE  and  sleep  in  a  room  reserved  by  COPE. 
He  can  read  the  results  of  local  COPE  polls, 
receive  information  on  18  nillllon  Americans 
stored  In  COPE  computers  and,  on  election 


day,  have  the  services  of  COPE  to  help  turn 
out  the  voters.  If  necessary  during  his  cam- 
paign, he  could  even  receive,  free,  the  serv- 
ices of  political  experts  paid  by  COPE. 

Organized  labor  has  much  money  to  pur- 
sue its  political  goals.  In  tlie  1972  presi- 
dential campaign,  it  spent  an  estimated  (50 
million.  Nell  McBride,  labor  writer  for  the 
Associated  Press,  estimates  that  backing  by 
COPE  Is  worth  $10  mUlion  to  a  presidential 
candidate. 

Moreover,  while  much  is  aaid  about  the 
contributions  by  business  to  various  political 
candidates,  little  has  been  said  about  labor's 
assistance  which,  for  instance,  totalled 
$191,295  to  members  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  alone.  Of  that  total  $30,293  went 
to  Chairman  Peter  Rodino,  and  all  but 
$2,100  went  to  Democrats.  Indeed,  some  98 
per  cent  of  labor's  political  muscle  is  exerted 
in  behalf  of  Democrats. 

The  AFL-CIO  already  has  some  scalps 
hanging  on  its  belt  In  the  1974  elections. 
More  than  a  dozen  labor  groups  were  active 
in  the  12th  district  in  Pennsylvania  to  sup- 
port the  winner.  Rep.  John  Murtha.  Labor 
forces  also  claim  credit  for  the  election  of 
Rep.  Richard  Vander  Veen  In  the  5th  district 
in  Michigan. 

Finally,  not  the  least  source  of  confidence 
among  labor  leaders  that  thay  are  on  their 
way  to  having  a  veto-proof  Congress  is  the 
determined  pressure  in  Washington  for  pub- 
lic financing  of  campaigns  and  strict  limita- 
tions on  campaign  spending.  If  the  contribu- 
tions to  those  whom  labor  qpposes  are  re- 
duced, then  the  unions'  non-financial  con- 
tributions will  be  all  the  more  effective. 

If  Congress  has  a  goal  of  assuring  fair  elec- 
tions it  can  do  no  less  than  place  a  dollar 
value  on  indirect  assistance  l>y  such  groups 
as  COPE  so  that  all  candldatas  at  least  have 
equal  campaign  handicaps. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  Is  there  any  flirther  morn- 
ing business?  If  not,  morning  business 
is  concluded. 


FEDERAL       ELECTION       CAMPAIGN 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  .  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  now  resume  the  consider- 
ation of  the  unfinished  business,  S.  3044, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  3044,  to  amend  the  Ftderal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  protlde  for  public 
financing  of  primary  and  general  election 
campaigns  for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to 
amend  certain  other  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OPpICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  No.  1153,  with  the  time 
thereon  to  be  divided  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  and  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon). 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  this  amgndment  pro- 
vides that  on  or  before  Jvly  1  of  each 
year,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  shall  obtain  from  the 
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Internal  Revenue  Service  all  returns  of 
income  filed  by  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress for  the  previous  5  years.  After 
rereipt,  the  committee  shall  submit  these 
returns  to  an  Intensive  inspection  and 
audit  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
correctness  with  respect  to  the  Member's 
tax  liability.  The  report  of  the  committee 
shall  be  forwarded  to  each  Member  and 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

It  does  not  take  long  to  realize  that  this 
is  the  procediu'e  which  was  followed  on 
the  income  tax  returns  of  President  and 
Mrs.  Nixon. 

The  question  posed  in  this  amendment 
is  simple:  will  Congress  vote  to  bring 
upon  its  Members  the  same,  intensive 
audit  that  President  Nixon  underwent? 
Today's  vote  will  provide  the  answer. 

W^hen  certain  facts  about  the  Presi- 
dent's income  tax  were  leaked  to  the 
media  some  months  ago,  President  Nixor 
stepped  forward  and  offered  the  joint 
committee  the  opportunity  to  review  his 
return.  The  committee  did  so  and  foimd 
the  President  owing.  But,  much  to  his 
credit,  the  President  said  he  would  pay 
every  last  cent  he  owed —  and  he  even 
denied  himself  the  appeals  recourse 
available  to  every  other  American  cit- 
izen. 

I  believe  it  is  only  right  that  the  Con- 
gress take  the  same  steps  to  insure  that 
our  quest  for  fiscal  integrity  not  only 
extends  to  the  executive  branch,  but  to 
the  legislative  as  well.  If  some  members 
of  Congress  who  were  so  eager  to  see  the 
President's  tax  returns  gone  over  with  a 
fine-tooth  comb  would  vote  "yea"  today, 
we  would  have  passage  with  very  few- 
dissenters. 

In  this  day  of  distrust  for  public  oflBce 
holders,  1  think  it  is  imperative  that 
members  of  Congress — as  well  as  the 
President — open  their  tax  returns  for 
public  inspection.  The  legislation  which 

1  propose  is  an  important  and  essential 
part  of  any  campaign  reform.  It,  in  my 
opinion,  would  do  much  to  improve  the 
attitude  of  the  American  people  toward 
their  elected  representatives. 

I  strongly  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Mansfield). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  this 
morning,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  asked  for,  through  the  leader- 
ship, and  was  granted,  the  privilege  of 
consideration. 

It  is  my  intention  to  make  that  same 
request  at  the  conclusion  of  my  brief 
comments. 

What  I  intend  to  do.  if  the  Senate 
will  allow  me  to  do  so,  is  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Tower  amendment  so 
that  on  page  1,  line  6,  after  the  word 
'Congress,"  to  insert  the  following: 

Each  employee  or  official  of  the  executive. 
judicial,  and  legislative  branches  whose  gross 
income  for  the  most  recent  year  exceeds 
$20,000, 

Mr.  Piesident,  this  is  a  proposal  which 
I  have  been  trying  to  have  accepted  by 
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the  Senate  for  more  than  a  decade,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  as  long  as  we  have  three 
equal  branches  of  Government,  all  three 
should  be  treated  the  same. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  at  this  time  that  the  amendment 
which  I  have  just  proposed  be  considered 
in  order  as  an  amendment  to  the  Tower 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  the  amendment  is 
considered,  does  that  bar  me  from  the 
use  of  my  remaining  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  at  all.  because 
it  comes  within  the  15  minutes,  as  I  in- 
terpret it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
object,  but  I  intend  to  speak  against  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  of- 
fer my  amendment  at  this  time  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

.'i-mendment  to  amend  No.  1153,  on  page 
one.  line  six.  after  "Congress"  Insert  ",  each 
employee  or  official  of  the  Executive.  Judi- 
cial. Legiblative  Branch  whose  gross  income 
for   the   most   recent    year   exceeds   $20,000,. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  mv 

intention  is  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  this,  but  first  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  assistant 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  as  well 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas  (Mr.  DoLE>. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
assume  that  as  the  sponsor  of  the  orig- 
inal amendment,  I  have  additional  time 
to  argue  against  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field* ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  briefly,  on 
my  time.  I  would  ask  that  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
'Mr.  Chiles)  also  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  would  impose  too  great  a 
burden  on  the  joint  committee  and  its 
staff  because  it  would  involve  thousands 
of  people.  They  are  not  elected  public 
officials.  My  purpose  with  my  amend- 
ment was  to  have  the  elected  Members 
cf  Congress,  the  coordinate  branch  with 
the  executive  branch,  submit  to  the  same 
kind  of  scrutiny  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  been  subjected  to. 
He  and  the  Vice  President  are  the  onlv 
two  elected  members  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Therefore  I  think  that  the  scope  of  the 
amendment  t^hould  be  confined  at  this 
time  to  elected  Members  of  Congress. 


I  do  not  argue  against  the  merits  of 
what  my  distinguished  friend  from  Mon- 
tana seeks  to  do.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  some  other  mechanism  might  be- 
used  for  that  purpose,  such  as  the  Coiiij:- 
troller  General  of  the  United  States. 

For  that  reason.  I  would  not  want  to 
accept  nor  will  I  vote  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  in  its  pres- 
ent form. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  o 
parliamentary-  inquirv-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.This  amendment  if 
adopted,  will  it  be  subject  to  further 
amendment  after  adoption' 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Is    the 

Senator  asking  whether  or  not  he  can 

offer  an  amendment  to  this  amendment 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.     Yes.     After    this 

amendment  has  been  disposed  of 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator cannot  do  so  witliout  imanimous 
con!=pnt.  unle.ss  this  is  an  amendment 
that  has  been  printed  and  is  at  the  desk, 
and  has  been  offered  before  cloture  has 
keen  invoked. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  have  to  have 
unanimous  consent.  Is  that  correct "^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  offer  an 
amendment  after  this  amendment  has 
been  disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chaii-  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  situation? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  now  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  The  veas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  2  min- 
utes remaining.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
lias  o  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
simply  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  if  he  would  not 
Titer  his  amendment  to  give  this  re- 
sponsibility to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  rather  than  the  joint  committee, 
teca-jse  I  think  the  joint  committee 
should  focus  on  tlie  retmns  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  that  that  attention 
should  not  be  diluted  by  their  havuig  also 
to  pay  attention  to  all  these  other 
matters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  pro- 
posing; that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  which  applies 
to  the  executive  branch  and  the  judicial 
branch,  be  under  the  supen-ision  of  the 
Compti-ollcr  General  rather  than  the 
joint  committee., 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  mj-  suggestion, 
because  I  think  the  joint  committee  staff 
would  have  to  be  beefed  up  just  to  handle 
the  returns  of  Members  of  Congress.  If 
we  go  into  all  the  myriad  of  bureaucracv. 
it  will  be  a  formidable  task. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  be  deUghted 
to  agree  to  that,  because  I  want  to  assert 
the  principle  that  many  of  us  have  been 
tr>-ing  for  more  than  a  decade  to  assert, 
and  that  is  to  treat  the  three  equal 
branches   of   government   on    an   equal 
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basis.  If  we  are  exAn<g  to  ask  Senators 
to  lay  out  their  tax  returns,  then  I  think 
that  members  of  the  judicial  branch  and 
members  of  the  executive  branch  earning 
$20,000  a  year  or  more  should  accept  the 
same  responsibility.  I  am  prepared  to  do 
it.  I  would  be  willing  to. 

I  have  been  trying  to  do  so  for  more 
than  10  years.  So  I  would  be  glad  to 
modify  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  modified 
along  the  lines  of  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CANNON.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  places  it  in  the 
Comptroller  General. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  had  an  amend- 
ment for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
join  me  in  that  change? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes. 

I  do  not  think  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  and  Taxation 
should  see  our  returns  if  we  are  not  going 
to  see  theirs.  I  believe  that  this  agency  of 
Congress,  the  Comptroller  General's  Of- 
fice, is  the  proper  one  to  do  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
can  clear  up  this  matter. 

If  the  Senator  from  Montana  would 
temporarily  withdraw  his  amendment,  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  modify  my 
amendment  to  bring  the  entire  matter 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler General,  and  then  I  think  that  would 
make  it  a  little  more  simple  for  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Ii4r.  MANSFIELD.  I  must  respectfully 
decline  to  do  so.  I  am  interested  in  a 
principle  I  have  been  tnring  to  achieve 
for  more  than  a  decade.  I  would  not  ob- 
ject to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  changing  It  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  and  Taxa- 
tion, which  would  have  supervision,  to 
the  Comptroller  General.  But  the  prin- 
ciple I  am  trying  to  achieve  has  to  stay 
in.  so  far  as  I  am  concerned ;  and  it  is  the 
principle  that  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  is  likewise  trying  to 
achieve,  insofar  as  the  supervisory  factor 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  we  are  going  to 
do  this,  then  the  Joint  Conunittee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  and  Taxation  is  not  the 
body  to  examine  the  Senator's  returns 
and  mine.  They  are  Members  of  this 
body.  Who  would  audit  their  returns?  It 
ought  to  go  to  the  Comptroller  General. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  in  one  way  or 
another,  instead  of  the  joint  committee 
having  the  supervisory  responsibility, 
that  function  be  transferred  in  the 
amendment  now  pending  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Montana  misunderstood  me.  I  weis  going 
to  modify  my  amendment,  which  would 
make  it  easier  for  his  amendment  to  be 
attached.  That,  then,  would  not  require 
any  modification  on  the  part  of  his 
amendment. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be  fine. 


If  the  Senator  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  make  that  substitution  as  to 
what  and  who  the  supervisory  agency 
would  be,  I  have  no  objection.  I  am  try- 
ing to  retain  in  there  the  principle  I 
have  been  trying  to  achieve. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
that  I  propound  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  amend  my  amendment  as 
follows 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modi- 
fied. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  modification. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment  as  modified. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  modification  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  as  modified 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  as  modified  is  as 
follows  : 

On  page  1,  line  4,  strike  "Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation"  and  Insert 
"Comptroller  General  of  th«  United  States '. 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  "committee  staff  ' 
and  Insert  "Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States". 

On  page  2.  line  3.  strike  "its"  and  Insert 
"such". 

On  page  2,  lines  3  and  4  strike  "Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  ' 
and  Insert  "Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States". 

On  page  2,  strike  line  6  through  "and  to" 
on  line  7. 

On  page  2,  line  10,  after  "proper."  Insert 
"The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  deliver  a  copy  of  such  report  and 
results  of  such  audit  and  Inspection  to  the 
Members  or  candidate  concerned. 

"Section  2.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
shall  assist  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  as  necessary  toi  administering 
the  provisions  of  this  title." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Provided  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  I  propounded  is  not 
objected  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
luianimous-consent  agreement  has  not 
been  objected  to,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  So  that  now  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana  is  in 
order.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Do  Senators  yield  back  their  time  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  simply  point 
out  that  this  is  ex£ictly  what  we  have  re- 
quired, in  subtsance,  elsewhere  in  the 
bill. 

On  page  79,  we  adopted  heretofore.  In 
S.  372 — and  it  is  in  this  bill — a  provision, 


the  Cannon  amendment,  in  section  401. 
The  only  difference  is  between  the 
amount  of  $20,000  and  $25,000.  In  the 
bill  as  it  now  stands,  it  reads : 

Who  is  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
$25,000  per  annum. 

So  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  $5,000  per  annum  more  re- 
strictive. But  this  requires  a  full  and 
complete  disclosure  by  every  member  of 
the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the 
judicial  branches  who  is  compensated  in 
excess  of  that  amount,  and  candidates  for 
congressional  seats,  and  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President,  to  make  a  full 
disclosure  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  provisions  hereof;  and  it  requires 
everything  in  there  that  i$  required  on 
an  income  tax  return. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
that  disclosure  and  audit  are  not  the 
same  thing;  that  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana with  his  amendment  and  I  with  my 
amendment  require  an  audit;  whereas, 
all  that  the  current  provision  of  the  bill 
provides  is  for  disclosure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  callad  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
<Mr.  FcLBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGe«),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum), 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  tlie 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)! 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  SfcoTT) ,  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  71, 
nays  16,  as  follows:  I 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

IBartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Biden 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

ChUes 

Clark 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenici 

Eagleton 

Eastland 


I  No.  140  Leg.] 

YEAS — 71 

Gravel 

Gurney 

Hart 

Hartke 

HaskeU 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McClure 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Montoya 


Moss 

Mufikie 

Kelson 

Vunn 

Vackwood 

?astore 

Fearson 

?eU 

Sroxmire 

Biblcoff 

Both 

3chwelker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

"niurmond 

"tower 

Tunney 

Velcker 

\  rilllams 
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Baker 

Bellmen 
Bennett 
Brock 

B'.  rci.         

Karry  F  ,  Jr. 


NAYS— 16 

Domlnlck 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hatfield 


Percy 

Stennls 

Taft 

Talmadse 

Young 


Church 

Cook 

Fong 

Fiilbright 

Goldwater 


NOT  VOTING— 13 
HolUngs  Metzenbaum 

Randolph 


Inouye 
Long 
McOee 
Metcalf 


Scott, 

William  L. 


So  Mr.  Mansfield's  amendment  to  Mr. 
Tower's  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
against  the  Mansfield  amendment  to  the 
Tower  amendment  earlier  today  but 
voted  for  the  Tower  amendment  as 
amended  as  I  wanted  to  make  it  clear  I 
have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  having 
my  own  tax  returns  audited.  Even 
though  I  am  sympathetic  with  Senator 
Mansfield's  concern  for  equality  of 
treatment  for  Members  of  Congress,  I 
voted  against  the  Mansfield  amendment 
as  I  feel  it  is  wrong  to  simply  single  out 
the  tax  returns  for  the  past  5  years  of 
all  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
branch  employees  making  over  $20,000  a 
year  to  be  audited. 

What  is  the  manpower  required  by 
GAO  to  do  this?  No  one  knows.  How 
many  employees  would  this  involve?  No 
one  could  tell  me  before  the  vote,  but 
it  was  assumed  the  number  probably  is 
in  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

How  many  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
will  this  cost?  No  one  can  tell  me. 

On  a  cost-effective  basis,  this  could 
be  an  unnecessary  waste  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment funds.  I  am  hopeful  this  amend- 
ment will  never  be  implemented  into  law. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  due  to  the  very 
strong  possibility  of  a  number  of  votes 
on  amendments  following  one  another, 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  10  minutes 
on  rollcalls  from  here  on  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  I  have 
imanimous  consent  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment at  this  time.  Is  that  correct  "> 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  intended  to  offer, 
and  which  I  will  now  not  offer,  is  the 
same  modification  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  made  to  his  original 
amendment.  That  modification  con-ects 
one  of  the  flaws  I  observed  in  the  original 
amendment.  I  did  not  want  it;  I  did  not 
think  it  was  wise  to  have  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
auditing  the  Senator's  return  or  my  re- 
turn. I  did  not  know  who  was  going  to 
audit  theirs.  I  thought  it  was  better  to 
have  the  Comptroller  General  audit 
them.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  amendment. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN  and  Mr.  TOWER  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sup- 
posed to  have  some  more  time,  because 
was  not  time  assigned  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 
Mr.  TOWER.  That  came  out  of  my 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 
Mr.    TOWER.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  was  it  not  his  intent  that  the 
results  of  such  an  extensive  audit  be 
made  public  information? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  the  intent  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  so  I  want  that 
understood  as  a  part  of  the  legislative 
history. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
voted  for  the  Mansfield  amendment  to 
the  Tower  amendment,  it  was  not  my 
understanding  that  the  opinions  of  the 
Comptroller  General  would  be  published. 
I  had  assumed  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  was  to  make  sure 
that  the  tax  returns  of  everyone  in  the 
Federal  Government  receiving  $20,000 
or  more  would  be  given  the  closest 
scrutiny,  so  that  any  question  or  ir- 
regularities would  be  caUed  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  proper  authorities,  and  any 
questions  resolved  in  accordance  with 
normal  procedures  and  subject  to  normal 
safeguards. 

However,  in  light  or  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  Senators  from  Montana  and 
Texas,  I  will  have  to  reverse  my  position, 
and  vote  against  the  Tower  amendment 
as  amended.  I  simply  see  no  legitimate 
purpose,  in  fact,  to  be  served  through 
this  gratuitous  invasion  of  privacy. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  question  then  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  as  amended  by  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
con-ect. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
as  modified,  and  as  amended  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Fulbright),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana    (Mr.  Long),   the 


Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum), 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  RANDOLPH)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announced  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia 'Mr.  Randolph*  would  vote  "yea."' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  th.^ 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater"^  . 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L,  Scott"  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  69, 
nays  20,  as  follows: 
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YEAS — 69 

Aboure;-.k 

Fannin 

Moss 

Aiken 

Gravel 

Muskie 

Allen 

Griffin 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Gurney 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Beall 

Ha.skell 

Pastore 

Bellmon 

Hathawav 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Helms 

Pell 

Bible 

Hruska 

Percy 

Biden 

Huddleston 

Proxmire 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Riblcoff 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Schweiker 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Case 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Clark 

Mathias 

Stevenson 

Cook 

McClellan 

Symington 

Cotton 

McGovem 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Dole 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Domenici 

Mondale 

Williams 

Eagleton 

Montoya 
NAYS— 20 

Young 

Baker 

Dominick 

Kennedy 

Bennett 

Eastland 

McClure 

Brock 

Ervin 

Roth 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Stennls 

Byrd, 

Hart 

Taft 

Harry  F. 

Jr.     Hatfield 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

Javiis 

Tunney 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Church 

Hollings 

Metzenbaum 

Fong 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Fulbright 

Long 

Scott, 

Goldwater 

McGee 

William  L. 

So  Mr.  Towers  amendment  (No. 
1153),  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  up 
my  amendment  No.  1131  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  76,  between  lines  18  and  19,  in- 
sert the  following : 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  with  re- 
spect to  a  political  committee  which  estab- 
lishes, administers,  and  solicits  contribution;^ 
to  a  separate  segregated  fund  supported  by 
payments  from  a  corporation  or  labor  or- 
ganization, as  permitted  under  section  610. 
the  term  'contribution'  includes  the  fair 
market  value  of  services  which  an  Individual 
who  Is  an  employee  or  member  of  such  cor- 
poration or  labor  organization,  respectively, 
provides  to  such  a  commltt<>e  for,  or  for  the 
benefit  of,  a  candidate,  or  which  such  an  In- 
dividual provides  to,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  a 
candidate  at  the  direction  of  such  a  commit- 
tee.". 

On  page  76,  line  19,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  lim- 
itation of  15  minutes  on  this  amend- 
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ment.  10  minutes  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  ,  spon- 
sor of  the  amendment;  and  5  minutes  for 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
il&x.  Caknom),  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
bill.  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  w  onder 
if  we  could  have  a  Uttle  more  time  on 
this  amendment.  It  is  a  very  important 
amendment,  and  there  are  other  Sen- 
ators, including  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan,  who  are  very  much  interested 
in  making  certain  that  the  Senate  knows 
and  understands  what  the  amendment  is 
all  about  and  how  important  it  is. 

Mr.  TOWEK.  Mr.  President,  I  will  cer- 
tainly be  agreeable  to  the  granting  of 
more  time.  May  we  make  it  15  minutes 
to  a  side? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  agreeable  to 
me. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  "-equest. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  \  vield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

This  is  a  very  simple  amendment. 
Nevertheless,  without  ir  this  bill  cannot 
be  objectively  considered  to  be  the  "com- 
prehensive" proposal  that  the  propo- 
nents of  it  maintain  it  is. 

This  proposal  amends  title  III  of  the 
bill,  specifically  section  615,  dealing  with 
limitations  on  contributions.  As  the  bill 
now  stands,  an  individual  contribution 
is  limited  to  $3,000  per  candidate  for  each 
election  and  $6,000  for  a  political  com- 
mittee. The  amendment  specifically  ad- 
dresses the  nature  of  a  contribution  by 
such  a  political  committee  by  stating 
that  "for  purposes  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  a  poUtical  committee  which  es- 
tablishes, administers,  and  solicit?  con- 
tributions to  a  separate  segregated  fund 
supported  by  payments  from  a  corpora- 
tion or  labor  organization,  as  permitted 
under  aectlon  610,  the  term  "contribu- 
tion" Includes  the  fair  market  value  of 
services  which  an  individual  who  is  an 
employee  or  member  of  such  corpora- 
tion or  labor  organization,  respectively, 
provides  to  such  a  committee  for,  or  for 
the  benefit  of,  a  candidate,  or  which 
such  an  individual  provides  to,  or  for  the 
benefit  of,  a  candidate  at  the  direction 
of  such  a  committee." 

This  amendment  would,  therefore, 
have  the  fair  market  value  of  services 
provided  at  the  direction  of  a  political 
committee  established  by  a  labor  organi- 
zation or  a  corporation  to  a  particular 
candidate  counted  toward  the  political 
committee's  contribution  limitation. 

Mr.  President,  unless  this  amendment 
or  an  amendment  similar  in  scope  is  ap- 
proved, this  so-called  campaign  reform 
bill  will  be  nothing  more  than  a  sham. 
I,  myself,  have  some  philosophical  reser- 
vations about  imposing  a  contribution 
UmlL.tiou  on  individual  expenditures. 
Nevertheless,  such  a  limitation  seems  in- 
evitable. Therefore,  if  this  legislation  is 
to  achieve  the  goal  of  controlling  the 
aggregate  impact  which  special  interests 
have  on  our  electoral  process,  then  the 
limitation  must  apply  to  all  contribu- 
tions and  not  just  direct  cash  contribu- 
tions. 

As  far  M  the  impact  of  special  inter- 
ests are  eooecniMi,  wliat  difference  does 
it  make  wbetlxer  that  influence  is  ot>- 


tained  by  direct  cash  contributions  or 
services  rendered.  The  influence  ob- 
tained, and  the  danger  to  the  political 
process  that  this  bill  is  said  to  address, 
is  not  retarded  or  controlled  when  orga- 
nizations are  allowed  to  contribute  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  dollars  in  non- 
cash services  to  candidates. 

Under  the  bill  as  currently  before  us. 
the  individual  American  who  wishes  to 
contribute  a  small  sum  to  the  candidate 
of  his  or  her  choice  is  given  a  subservient 
status  when  placed  alongside  the  types 
and  levels  of  contributions  this  amend- 
ment seeks  to  control  and  limit.  The 
integrity  of  the  small  contributor  and 
his  or  her  contribution  remains  in  doubt. 
This  amendment  treats  corporations 
and  organized  labor  equally.  Admittedly 
it  has  been  labor  unions  which  have 
impacted  upon  our  political  system  by 
making  their  members  available  to  en- 
gage in  pohtical  activity  by  working  on 
a  candidate's  campaiga.  doing  direct 
mail  solicitations  and  other  traditional 
forms  of  activity.  Nevertheless,  I  won- 
der whether,  if  this  bill  is  passed  with- 
out this  amendment,  corporations  also 
will  shift  their  emphaais  to  providing 
services  to  a  candidate  rather  than  di- 
rect contributions.  The  end  effect  will  be 
that  the  political  proces*  will  be  subject 
to  the  same  abuses  that  were  apparent 
long  before  this  bill  was  drafted. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  highlighted  the  ex- 
tent to  which  noncash  contributions 
have  been  utilized  by  one  particular 
union — the  International  Association  of 
Machinists. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  vast 
amount  of  contribution^  in  the  nature 
of  services  were  only  obtained  through 
a  discovery  proceeding  as  part  of  a  legal 
case  brought  by  a  number  of  union 
members  who  successfully  alleged  that 
their  dues  money  was  being  used  il- 
legally. If  it  were  not  for  this  discovery 
proceeding,  the  information  would  never 
have  been  made  public.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Unions  and  Politics:  Money's  Jdst  One 
Tool  Machinists  Use  To  Help  Favorxo 
OmcK  Sezkebs — iNoninzr  Am  Is  a  Big 
Item,  Coust  Records  Indicate;  How  Demo- 
crats Benefited 

<By  Byron  E.  Calame) 

Los  Anceles. — Like  the  President  himself, 
some  of  Richard  Nixon's  fioes  In  organized 
labor  have  been  surrendlng  eensltlve  political 
records. 

The  International  Assoclntlon  of  Machin- 
ists. In  a  case  Initiated  by  a  group  of  dis- 
sident members  of  the  union,  was  forced  by 
a  federal  court  here  to  release  thousands  of 
documents.  They  reveal  la  unusual  detaU 
how  the  lAM  goes  about  electing  its  friends 
to  federal  office. 

This  rare  glimpse  Into  tlie  Inner  workings 
of  one  of  the  APL-CIO's  largest  (800,000 
members)  and  most  polltlcslly  active  unions 
shows  that  there  Is  a  lot  more  to  a  unlon'a 
political  clout  than  the  direct  financial  con- 
tributions reported  to  government  watch- 
dogs— and  labor's  political  experts  say  the 
machinists  probably  adhere  to  the  campaign 
spending  laws  aa  closely  aa  any  union. 

The  documents  IndicAte  that  direct  gifts 


are  often  overshadowed  by  various  services 
provided  free  of  charge  to  favored  candidates 
under  the  guise  of  "political  education"  for 
union  members.  The  indirect  aid  includes 
some  of  labor's  most  potent  political  weap- 
ons; a.ssignment  of  paid  staff  members  to 
candidates'  campaigns,  tise  of  union  com- 
puters, mobilization  of  get-out-the-vote 
drives.  i 

TT.IPS    AND    DINNfRS 

Dues  have  also  been  used,  the  documents 
indicate,  to  supply  IAM-ba<jked  candidates 
with  polls  and  printing  sertlces  and  to  fi- 
nance "nonpartisan"  registration  drives,  trips 
by  congressional  incumbents  back  home  dur- 
ing campaigns,  and  dinners  benefiting  office 
seekers  endorsed  by  the  machinists.  Ma- 
chinist-backed candidates  »re  almost  in- 
variably Democrats. 

An  important  question  is  whether  these 
dues-financed  activities  violate  federal  laws 
that  for  decades  have  barred  unions  and  cor- 
porations from  using  their  treasury  funds  to 
contribute  "anything  of  value"  to  candidates 
for  federal  office.  Money  for  Such  direct  con- 
tributions by  unions  must  cotne  from  volun- 
larj-  donations  coaxed  out  of  the  members. 
The  federal  stattites  do  permit  unions  to 
spend  dues  for  partisan  politicking  directed 
at  the  union's  members  an<]  their  families, 
on  the  theory  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  in- 
ternal union  business,  and  lihe  money  used 
for  this  activity  is  called  "education  money," 
or  "soft  money." 

The  political  activities  of  the  machinists' 
union  are,  Indeed,  aimed  at  tUe  union's  mem- 
bers and  are  therefore  propar,  says  William 
Holayter,  director  of  the  union's  political 
arm.  the  Machinists  Non-P«rtisan  Political 
League. 

DRAWING    THE    LINE 

Even  labor's  critics  concede  that  it  is  some- 
times hard  to  draw  the  line  between  activi- 
ties designed  to  sell  a  candidate  to  a  union's 
members  and  those  intended  to  sway  voters 
in  general.  A  member  of  the  machinists  as- 
signed to  promote  a  candidate  among  other 
machinists  may  Inevitably  flad  himself  woo- 
ing other  voters  as  well. 

Still,  the  machinists'  documents  suggest 
that  the  union  has  often  sovgbt  to  provide 
maximum  assistance  to  a  canOldate  by  use  of 
soft  money.  "The  problem,"  says  one  labor 
political  strategist,  "is  that  the  machinists 
put  too  much  in  writing."  Tlie  late  Don  El- 
linger,  the  widely  respected  head  of  the  Ma- 
chinists Non-Partlsan  Politidal  League  who 
died  In  1972,  evidently  had  R  penchant  for 
memos. 

Spending  reports  filed  wltt^  the  Senate  for 
the  1970  campaign  show  that  the  Machinists 
Non-Partisan  Political  League  openly  gave 
Sen.  Gale  McGee  »5,000;  the  Internal  records 
now  disclose  that  the  Wyo»ilng  Democrat 
also  received  at  least  $9,300  In  noncash  as- 
sistance. Direct  donations  to  Texas  Democrat 
Ralph  Yarborough's  unsuccessful  Senate  re- 
election bid  in  1970  were  listed  at  $8,950;  one 
document  Indicates  he  got  otiher  help  worth 
at  least  $10,680.  While  the  league  poured 
$15,200  directly  Into  Democrat  John  GUIi- 
gan's  unsuccessful  1968  bid  for  an  Ohio  Sen- 
ate seat,  the  doctiments  show  It  Indirectly 
provided  more,  $15,500. 

RECEIPT    XJNREPORtED 

Available  records  Indicate  that  few,  if  any, 
campaign  committees  for  mftchlnlst-backed 
candidates  listed  Indirect  kid  from  dues 
money  as  contributions.  Prtor  to  a  1972 
toughening  of  dlscloaure  requirements,  can- 
didates evidently  found  It  ea^y  to  spot  loop- 
holes that  were  used  to  avoid  reporting  such 
indirect  assistance. 

The  dissident  machinists  wljo  forced  disclo- 
sure of  their  union's  flies  had  brought  their 
suit  with  the  backing  of  the  National  Right 
to  Work  Legal  Defense  Foundation.  The  dis- 
sidents wanted  the  court  to  bar  the  union 
from  using  duea  money  for  any  political  ac- 
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tivlty— Including  such  clearly  legal  endeavors 
as  politicking  directed  at  Its  own  members 
and  traditional  union  lobbying  efforts.  The 
real  goal  of  the  right-to-work  foundation  Is 
to  eliminate  the  forced  payment  of  dues.  A 
federal  Judge  dismissed  the  suit  Dec.  19, 
largely  because  the  union  offered  to  start  re- 
bating the  dues  of  any  member  who  disagrees 
with  the  union's  stand  on  political  or  legis- 
lative issues.  The  dissident  group  appealed 
the  decision  Jan.  10. 

One  questionable  arrangement  of  the  ma- 
chinists helped  reelect  Sen.  McGee  in  1970. 
Alexander  Barkan,  director  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Committee  on  Political  Education,  asked  the 
machinists  early  that  year  to  put  the  names 
of  65,000  "Democrats  in  Wyoming"  on  the 
machinists'  computer  for  the  Senator's  use  in 
"maiUngs.  registration,  etc."  The  minutes  of 
the  Machinists  Non-Partisan  Political  League 
executive  committee  show  that  Mr.  Ellinger 
recommended  handling  the  chore  but  warned 
that  it  would  have  to  be  financed  with  "gen- 
eral-fund money"  (the  league's  separate  kitty 
composed  of  voluntary  donations)  and  would 
be  considered  "a  contribution  toward  the 
Gale  McGee  campaign." 

Despite  the  warning,  Internal  records  show 
that  bills  totaling  $9,302,74  for  the  opera- 
tion were  paid  out  of  the  league's  political - 
education  fund,  built  from  dues  money.  Com- 
puting &  Software  Inc.  was  paid  $4,696  84 
Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co  re- 
ceived $414.  and  $4,191.90  went  to  reimburse 
the  lAM  treasury  for  cards  it  provided. 

Doubts  about  such  arrangements  may  be 
raised  In  the  coming  report  by  the  Senate 
Watergate  committee.  Though  Republican 
hopes  for  public  hearings  on  union  campaign 
contributions  will  probablv  be  disappointed 
the  committee  staff  has  asked  unions  broad 
and  potentially  explosive  questions  about  the 
services  provided  to  candidates. 

Watergate  revelations,  some  union  politi- 
cians believe,  have  demonstrated  that  labor 
can  never  collect  enough  rank-and-file  do- 
nations to  rival  campaign  contributions  bv 
business  bigwigs.  "There  is  no  way  we  can 
match  them,"  says  Mr.  Holayter  of  the  ma- 
chinists. "It's  silly  to  try."  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  the  indirect  contributions 

This  is  one  reason  why  the  AFL-CIO  Is 
pressing  for  public  financing  of  federal  cam- 
paigns: Its  strategists  obviously  figure  that 
a  ban  on  direct  contributions  would  leave 
labor  in  a  better  position  rel.ntive  to  business 
than  It  Is  in  now. 

„  J^  ?^}  performance  is  any  guide,  the  ma- 
chinists union  would  still  be  a  valuable 
supporter  for  Its  political  favorites  if  public 
financing  were  adopted.  Its  indirect  assist- 
ance  In  staffers'  time  alone  has  totaled  in  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars,  the  court  docu- 
ments show. 

thr'i^V-r^^.f  another  campaign  expense  that 
^  ,^^  °"^"  ^'^'P^  "s  friends  meet.  With 
the   1970  elections  coming   up.   an   aide   to 

a  K.n  1°^  .J^^*^^  P^^**  *°  the  machinists 
a  bUl  for  the  printing  of  the  Washington 
Democrat  s  quarterly  newsletter.  "The  news- 
letter went  to  every  home  in  the  Second 
District,  the  aide  rejoiced  In  one  of  the 
^i.t^'^  documents.  "We  had  a  tremendous, 
w^i,^^  response  to  it."  Although  the  news- 
letter had  been  dlstrlbnted  far  beyond  the 
lAMs  ranks  in  an  election  year,  a  soft- 
money  check  for  $695.17  to  the  printer  was 
quickly  dispatched  to  a  local  union  offlclaT 
Th^mJ=,5  T^f  ^°'^  reelection  drive  of  Sen. 
Thomas  Mclntyre.  the  Machinists  Non-Partl- 
san  Political  League  agreed  to  spend  $1,000 
for  asslstonce  m  newsletters"  put  out  by 
the  New  Hampshire  Democrat.  And  earlier 
during  Rep.  John  Tunney's  successful  1970 
b  d  for  a  California  Senate  seat,  the  league 
picked  up  a  $1,740  tab  for  prhitlng  of  a 
brochure  that  compared  the  Democrat's  vot- 
Ing  record  wltli  that  of  the  GOP  Incumbent 
oeor^  Murphy.  Some  of  the  brochures  were 
passed  out  at  a  county  fair. 
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The  amoimt  of  union  staff  time  devoted 
to  candidates'  campaigns  is  difflcvilt  to  pin 
down.  Irving  Ross,  a  certified  public  account- 
ant retained  by  the  suing  dissident  machin- 
ists to  analyze  the  lAM  documents,  filed  an 
affidavit  giving  "incomplete"  tabulations.  Mr. 
Ross  says  the  time  that  lAM  "grand  lodge 
representatives"  and  "special  representa- 
tives" spent  on  campaigns  in  1972  was  worth 
$39,175.  The  amounts  were  $58,241  in  1970 
and  $42,921  in  1968,  he  saj-s.  The  lAM  says 
the  figures  are  loo  high,  but  it  didn't  chal- 
lenge them  in  court. 

A  status  report  prepared  by  the  machinists 
political  unit  in  late  August  1970  shows  that 
at  least  ore  field  representative  was  working 
full  time  on  each  of  over  20  congressional 
campaigns.  lAM  agents  often  become  almost 
part  of  the  candidate's  campaign  staff.  When 
Robert  Brown  was  assigned  full  time  to  In- 
diana Sen.  Vance  Hartkes  reelection  cam- 
paign in  May  1970.  he  set  up  an  office  right 
in  the  Democrat's  headquarters  and  had  the 
title  of  chairman  of  the  Indiana  Labor  Com- 
mittee for  Hartke.  Another  lAM  representa- 
tive, William  Wolfe,  was  assigned  to  Yar- 
borough  campaigns  in  Texas  in  1970  and 
1972— and  was  being  paid  out  of  the  union 
treasury  in  May  1972  even  though  a  new  law 
effective  In  AprU  1972  specifically  barred  a 
union  from  using  dues  money  to  pay  for  serv- 
ices rendered  to  a  c.indidate,  thus  spelling 
out  more  clearly  an  old  prohibition. 

The   union   also   takes   machinists   out   of 
the  shop   for  campaign   duty,   giving   them 
"lost  time"  compensation  out"  of  dues  money 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  regular  pav.  Thus. 
the  files  show,  two  Baltimore  machinists  got 
$282.40  a  week  while  working  for  the  Hum- 
phrey presidential  campaign  for  five  weeks 
in   1968.  A  Maryland  lAM  official  said  later 
that  the  two  "did  a  first-rate  Job,  especially 
in  smoking  out  the  local  Democratic  polit- 
icians who  were  inclined  to  cut  the  top  of 
the  ticket"  and  persuading  them  not  to  do  so. 
Rep.  Richard  Hanna  of  California  got  $500 
from  the  machinists  to  help  finance  a  $6,000 
"nonpartisan"  registration  effort  to  help  get 
him  reelected  in  1970.  In  a  letter  requesting 
the  union's  aid.  the  Democrat  predicted  that 
the  drive  would  "raise  the  district  to  at  least 
53.5 '■c   Democratic  .  .  .  because  most  of  the 
unregistered  voters  are  Democrats."  He  said 
the   registrars   would   be  preceded   by   "bird 
dogs."    meaning    that    Democratic    workers 
would  roam  out  ahead  of  the  registrar  to 
Identify    residence    of    unregistered    Hanna 
supporters. 

The  machinists'  union's  airline  credit  cards 
come  In  handy  when  Incumbents  are  eager  to 
get  home  in  election  years.  Earlv  in  1969  the 
executive  committee  of  the  machinist  polit- 
ical unit  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $3  600 
to  buy  plane  tickets  home  for  unnamed 
"western  Senators"  during  the  following 
year's  campaign.  The  league's  "education 
fund"  provided  Sen.  Yarborough  and  his 
aides  with  $705.60  worth  of  tickets  during 
his  1970  reelection  campaign.  The  files  show- 
that  $500  went  to  Sen.  Albert  Oore.  Democrat 
of  Tennessee,  during  his  losing  reelection  ef- 
fort In  1970. 

Machinist  officials  contend  the  organiza- 
tion pays  for  such  travel  because  the  candi- 
date speaks  to  a  union  group  or  "consults 
with  union  leadership"  in  his  district.  But 
correspondence  In  the  files  Indicates  that 
this  Is  more  of  a  rationalization  than  a  rea- 
son. Take  a  1969  Ellinger  memo  to  Sen.  Yar- 
borough outlining  procedures  "for  all  trans- 
portation matters."  It  states: 

"We  would  like  our  flies  to  contain  a  let- 
ter ..  .  indicating  that  you  intend  to  be  in 
Texas  on  a  particular  date  to  consult  with 
the  leadership  of  our  union.  If  a  trip  in- 
cludes a  member  of  your  sUlf,  the  letter 
should  also  name  the  sUff  member  as  being 
included  In  the  consultation." 


"Appreciation  dinners  "  for  Senators  and 
Representatives  often  serve  as  a  conduit  for 
"soft  money."  Consider  the  ten  $100  tlcke:; 
the  lAM  bought  to  a  1969  testimonial  gather- 
ing for  Sen.  FYank  Moss,  Democrat  of  Utal:. 
who  faced  an  election  in  1970.  "Since  Mos  i 
is  not  yet  an  announced  candidate,  we  can 
use  educational  money  for  this  event  and 
later  consider  this  as  part  of  our  overall  ccn- 
trlbution.  ■  the  minutes  of  the  league's  exec- 
utive committee  explain. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  want  t ) 
emphasize  that  this  amendment  ii 
drafted  with  the  intent  of  controllin : 
these  kinds  of  noncash  contributions 
without  restricting  voluntary  service ; 
which  an  individual  renders  to  a  candi- 
date solely  at  his  own  initiative  i.nde- 
pendent  from  the  political  committee. 
The  amendment  is  aimed  at  work  don? 
by  employees  of  the  corporation  or  mem- 
bers of  the  union  which  is  under  th- 
control  or  direction  of  the  political  com- 
mittee. The  services  could  easily  be  con- 
tributed in  the  form  of  cash  contribu- 
tions but  are  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues that  if  we  are  sincere  abou: 
limiting  individual  contributions  and 
consequently  the  aggregate  impact 
which  special  interests  have  had  on  our 
electoral  process,  then  we  all  must  bite 
the  bullet.  It  would  be  far  worse  to  ap- 
prove half-baked  reforms  than  no  re- 
forms at  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  ? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  Senators 
amendment  inhibit  the  granting  of  the 
use  of  a  V.'ATS  line  of  a  corporation, 
labor  union,  or  Member  of  Congress'' 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  does  not  prohibit  it. 
but  it  must  be  charged  against  the  limit, 
as  far  r^s  its  fair  market  value  is  con- 
cerned, that  that  organization  can  con- 
tribute. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  a  corporation  or  a 
union  feels  that  it  would  hke  to  lend  a 
fleet  of  cars  for  political  purposes,  would 
the  amendment  prohibit  that? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  would  not  prohibit  it 
but  it  would  require  that  it  be  considered 
as  a  contribution  within  the  limits  im- 
posed on  the  organization. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  be  charced  to 
their  allowable  expense? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  would  be  charged  to 
their  allowable,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
have  an  amendment  similar  to  this 
which  I  shall  probably  put  In  the  Record 
later,  but  as  long  as  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  proposed  his,  it  is  so  nearly 
like  the  one  I  have  in  mind  that  I  prob- 
ably will  not  offer  mine. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Suppose  a  person 
wanted  to  spend  10  days  working  on  my 
or  the  Senator's  campaign  who  happened 
to  be  a  member  of  a  union.  How  would 
the  Senator  handle  that? 
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Mr.  TOWER.  This  is  a  matter  that  I 
dealt  with  in  my  remarks.  That  woxild 
Le  legal,  provided  he  was  not  doing  so 
under  the  direction  of  his  union  or  as 
an  oScer  of  a  corporation,  and  it  was  not 
baing  done  for  or  under  the  direction  of 
the  corporation  or  organization. 

Mr.  aiAGNUSON.  He  could  not  be 
directed  by  the  union? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct.  In  other 
words,  if  an  official  of  BIPAC,  let  us  say, 
\vhich  is  a  business  and  industrial  polit- 
ical action  committee,  if  an  officer  of 
that  organization  was  working  in  a 
campaign  at  the  direction  of  that  com- 
mittee, then  his  services  would  have  to 
be  counted. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  it  in  no  way  acts 
to  prohibit  an  individual 

Mr.  TOWER.  No,  I  made  that  very 
clear,  that  this  impacts  not  at  all  against 
the  activities  of  Individuals  not  imder 
any  control  or  direction. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  might  take 
time  out  to  do  it  on  their  own? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  right.  I  have  in- 
dividual volunteers  working  in  my  cam- 
paigns. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  would  hap- 
pen if  a  group  of  individuals  got  together 
on  their  own? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  would  be  legal  if 
they  were  not  working  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  a  political  action  committee. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  the  event  that 
an  individual  of  that  group  was  or  sev- 
eral were  inspired  by  a  union,  then  what 
would  be  the  effect? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  this  would  have 
to  be  a  matter  of  adjudication,  probably, 
to  determine  it.  If  there  was  a  complaint 
that  someone  was  working  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  organization,  it  could,  of 
course,  be  a  matter  for  adjudication. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  other  words,  if 
the  individual  or  the  group,  of  their  own 
free  will  and  accord,  without  any  direc- 
tion, suiggestion.  or  Inspiration  from  the 
union,  goes  out  and  works,  that  is  all 
right?       

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  But  if  they  do  so 
under  direction,  suggestion,  or  inspira- 
tion from  them,  that  would  violate  this 
section,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  If  the  union  endorses  a 
candidate,  and  it  so  happens  that  an  em- 
ployee who  is  a  member  of  a  union  ends 
up  working  for  that  candidate  on  his 
own,  is  it  assumed  that  be  is  working  for 
that  union? 

Mr.  TOWER.  No.  it  is  not.  and  this 
would  not  be  charged  against  any  legal 
contribution  that  was  made  to  the  candi- 
date by  the  organization  endorsing  him, 
as  long  as  he  is  a  self-stsuier,  working  on 
his  own  initiative  and  not  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  contributing  organization. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  How  is  the  direction 
determined? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Well,  if,  for  example,  the 
union  says.  "All  right,  tomorrow  morning 


you  and  you  and  you  report  to  some- 
body's campaign  headquarters  and  get  to 
work  and  work  4  hours  during  the  day," 
then  you  have  to  figure  the  fair  market 
value  of  that  4  hours  of  labor  as  a  part 
of  the  contribution.  But  if  the  indi\1dual 
imion  member,  regaidless  of  the  fact 
that  his  union  has  endorsed  a  candidate, 
walks  in  and  volunteers  to  work,  that  is 
his  own  business. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  It  sounds  like  a  fairly 
equitable  thing,  but  will  it  not  turn  out 
to  be  a  sham?  Will  it  not  be  imderstood 
that  v.e  are  pulling  another  fraud  on  the 
American  people? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  it  depends  on 
how  the  law  is  enforced.  The  whole  act 
could  be  a  sham,  for  all  I  know. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  How  could  anyone  legiti- 
mately enforce  it,  when  there  is  no 
tighter  determination  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes whether  or  not  someone  is  working 
at  the  behest  of  a  union  leader?  Suppose 
the  union  leader  just  says,  "I  think. 
Tower,  I  like  that  guy  Biden.  Were  I 
you,  I  would  be  out  supporting  the 
amendment  and  that  ends  it. "  Then  you 
show  up  at  my  headquarters. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  I  had  been  coerced 
against  my  will 

Mr.  BIDEN.  You  would  not  do  that, 
would  you? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  file  a  complaint. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  am  not  worried  about 
coercion.  I  am  worried  about  who  deter- 
mines whether  you  are  chargeable  to  me. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  court  would  make  a 
determination  of  that,  in  a  situation  like 
that.  The  election  commission — the  or- 
ganism set  up  in  the  bill 

The  point  I  am  trj-ihg  to  make  is  if 
someone  were  directing  a  person  to  work 
in  a  campaign  on  the  organization's  time. 
someone  who  is  an  employee  of  that 
organization 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  would  be  a  direct 
violation  of  section  610  right  now.  That 
would  be  a  violation  of  existing  law. 

Mr.  TOWER.  No,  no— in  a  political 
committee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  is  a  violation  for  a 
miion  or  a  corporation  to  direct  some- 
one  

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  not  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  CANNON.  To  work  in  a  campaign. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pretident,  I  was  not 
intending  to  comment  on  the  question 
of  the  distingiiished  chairman.  If  it  is 
really  a  violation,  then  there  would  be  no 
objection 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  To  accept  the  Senator's 
amendment.  But  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  on  a  different  point,  for  pur- 
poses of  trying  to  determine  what  the 
amendment  does  and  would  mean. 

In  1970.  in  the  election  in  Michigan 
for  Governor,  as  I  recall,  there  were  al- 
legations that  the  UAW  gave  members 
who  were  striking  agaioBt  General  Mo- 
tors at  that  time — in  order  to  draw  their 
strike  benefits,  they  had  to  march  in  a 
picket  line — the  option,  as  I  imderstand 
it,  of  going  to  work  In  the  Democratic 
campaign.  If  they  did  work  in  the  Demo- 
cratic campaign  then  they  were  given 
credit  as  though  they  had  walked  the 
picket  line  and  drew  their  strike  benefits. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Texas  have 
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some  comment  on  what  impact  his 
amendment  would  have  on  that? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  would  be  prohibited 
imder  the  provisions  of  th«  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank;  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mi'.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stafford  ) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
point  out  that  \mder  section  610  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  unlawful  for  any  corporation 
whatever,  or  any  labor  organization,  to 
make  a  contribution  or  eKpenditm-e  in 
connection  with  any  election,  and  so 
forth.  Certainly,  if  a  corporation  or  a 
labor  union  pays  the  salary  of  an  indi- 
vidual and  puts  that  person  out  to  work 
for  a  candidate,  that  is  Unlawful.  It  is 
unlawful  under  existing  law.  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  the  Senator  intend-: 
to  go  beyond  that. 

In  section  610  as  modified — we  have 
amended  610  to  clarify  the  definitions, 
and  it  says,  as  used  in  the  section,  the 
phrase  "contributions  or  expenditures" — 
then  it  goes  on  to  define  them  as  follows: 

But  Shall  not  include  communications  by 
a  corporation  to  Its  stockholders  and  their 
families  or  by  a  labor  crganizatlon  to  its 
members  and  their  families  on  any  subject; 
nonpartisan  registration  and  get-out-the- 
vote  campaigns  by  a  corporation  aimed  at 
its  stockholders  and  their  families,  or  by  a 
labor  organization  aimed  at  its  members  and 
their  families;  the  establishment,  administra- 
tion, and  solicitation  of  contributions  to  a 
separate  segregated  fund  to  be  utilized  for 
political  purposes  by  a  corporation  or  labor 
organization:   .  .  . 

Is  it  the  Senator's  intention  to  change 
any  part  of  that  existing  law  tliat  I  have 
just  referred  to? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  The  language  of 
the  amendment  reads  this  way: 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  with  respect 
to  a  political  committee  which  establishes, 
administers,  and  solicits  contributions  to  a 
separate  segregated  fund  supported  by  pay- 
ments from  a  corporation  or  labor  organiza- 
tion, as  permitted  under  section  610,  .  .  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  expired. 
Does  the  Senator  sdeld  himself  addi- 
tional time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
yielding  to  him  on  my  tinte.  He  is  using 
his  own  time.  I  cannot  yield  my  time,  so 
I  am  not  using  up  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  the  Senator 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
a  question  on  his  2  minutea 

Mr.  CANNON.  WeU,  Mr.  president,  un- 
der the  rule  on  cloture,  a  Senator  can- 
not yield  his  own  time.  I  would  ask  the 
Parliamentarian  if  that  Is  correct.  I 
yielded  for  a  question  btit  the  answer 
has  to  come  on  the  time  of  the  person 
who  is  answering. 

The  PRESIDINO  OITICEIZ.  The 
Chair  would  state  that  the  time  does  not 
come  out  of  the  other  sidei 
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Mr.  CANNON.  For  answering  a  ques- 
tion? I  am  not  answering  a  question. 
I  am  still  listening.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  TOWER.  And  I  have  already  pro- 
vided the  answer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  most  of 
this  talk  has  been  about  labor  organiza- 
tions but  the  same  kind  of  abuse  can  be 
practiced  by  a  corporation  as  well.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  my  remarks,  if  this 
amendment  is  not  passed,  then  corpora- 
tions might  be  encouraged  to  contribute 
time  and  effort  which  is  not  measured  in 
monetary  terms. 

The  unions  are  solidly  against  this 
amendment,  which  is  true,  so  in  all  prob- 
ability it  will  not  pass.  Nonetheless,  it 
should  be  understood  it  cuts  both  ways, 
against  labor  organizations  as  well  as 
business  organizations. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  ould  appear  that 
what  the  Senator  is  attempting  to  do  is 
to  prohibit  any  volunteers  who  are  in  a 
separate  organization,  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  from  working,  without  charging 
that  time.  I  presume  th  .t  would  apply 
to  the  young  Republicans,  to  the  young 
Democrats,  or  to  any  other  organization. 

Mr.  TOWER.  No.  It  appUes  on!y  to 
section  610.  The  specific  reference  is 
made  to  section  610. 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  certainly  reaches  into 
the  "separate  segregated  funds"  in  which 
we  have  already  determined 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  1 
minute  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  another  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  have  already  tried 
to  encourage  the  use  of  voluntary  orga- 
nizations and  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  "separate  segregated  funds" 
both  in  union  organizations  and  in  man- 
agement organizations  so  that  they  can 
participate  on  a  voluntary  basis  in  the 
election  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  is 
just  an  attempt  to  reverse  the  position 
that  Congress  has  already  taken  and  is 
well  established. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
'No.  1131). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  callea 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  PuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzen- 
baum).  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  ( Mr.  Hat- 
field) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Willlam  L.  Scott)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
'Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 


AUcen 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

BeUmon 

Bennett 

Blden 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Chiles 
Cotton 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Cook 

CJranston 

Eagleton 

Gravel 

Hart 

Hartke 
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Curtis 

Dole 

Domenlci 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Grlffln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Haskell 

Helms 

Hruska 

McCIellan 

NAYS — 48 

Hathaway 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mat  bias 

McGovem 

Metcalf 

MondAle 

Montoya 

Moss 


McClure 

Mclntyre 

Packwood 

Percy 

Roth 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Taft 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wcicker 

Young 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Riblcoff 

Scbwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Sparkman 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

WUllams 


Church 
Fong 
Ful  bright 
Goldwater 
Hatfield 


NOT  VOTING 

Hollings 

Inouye 

Long 

McGee 

Metzenbaum 
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Randolph 
Scott. 
WUliam  L. 


So  Mr.  Tower's  amendment  (No.  1131  > 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  TUNNEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 


OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF 
LEASES 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  was  notified  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  had  accepted  91  bids  for 
their  Outer  Continental  Shelf  ofl  and 
gas  drilling  rights  off  the  coast  of  Louis- 


iana. At  the  same  time,  I  was  informed 
that  23  bids  were  rejected  on  the  basis  of 
insufficient  returns  to  the  Government. 

The  total  bonus  payments  to  the 
United  States  from  acceptable  bids  were 
$2,092,510,853.50  for  the  rights  to  drill 
on  421.218  acres  off  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
As  the  amount  offered  for  the  23  bids  re- 
jected totalled  $82,584,660,  I  requested 
that  I  be  informed  as  to  the  value  that 
the  Government  placed  on  these  lea.ses 
per  barrel  of  recoverable  oil  or  M  ft'  of 
recoverable  gas.  I  was  informed  today  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  that  a 
value  of  $5.50,  $6.50,  and  $7.50  per  bar- 
ren of  oil  had  been  used  and  a  value  of 
45  cents.  55  cents,  and  65  cents  per  M  ft' 
placed  on  the  gas. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  very  intere.=;ting 
in  that  at  the  present  time  the  Fed- 
eral Government  requires  that  this  nat- 
ural gas  be  sold  in  interstate  market  and 
further  sets  the  rate  at  which  this  gas 
be  sold.  Since  this  average  rate  in  the 
interstate  market  is  now  some  27  cents 
per  M  ft'  and  much  lower  than  the  price 
established  by  the  Federal  Government 
on  the  value  of  the  gas.  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  we  are  placing  the  industry  it- 
self at  a  great  disadvantage.  Accordingly, 
I  intend  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
determine  if  some  reconciliation  can  be 
made  concerning  these  valuable  natural 
resources. 

On  several  occasions  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  have  raised  my  voice  in 
opposition  to  the  programs  which  have 
forced  this  Nation  to  become  dependent 
on  foreign  powers  for  its  energy  fuels. 
I  am  convinced  that  we  have  not  solved 
our  problems,  and  while  this  Congress 
has  passed  a  few  pieces  of  emergency 
energy  legislation,  nothing  has  heen. 
done  to  address  the  long-range  problems. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  we 
must  increase — not  decrease — our  efforts 
to  find  new  energy  sources  and  to  de- 
velop those  which  we  know  to  be 
available. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (S.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  public  financing  of 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisic«is  of  law  relating 
to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

AMENDHENT    MO.    1136 

Ml-.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  up 
my  amendment  No.  1136. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  9,  line  24,  strike  out  aU  through 
page  10,  line  a,  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof 
the  f(dlowtng: 

Sk.  608.  (a)  (1)  Every  eligible  candidate  Is 
entitled  to  payments  In  connection  with  his 
primary  election  campaign  in  an  amount 
which  Is  equal  to  the  amount  of  contrlbu- 
tlona  received  by  that  candidate  or  his  au- 
thorized committees,  except  that  no  contrt- 
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button  received  as  a  subscription,  loem,  ad- 
vance, or  deposit,  or  as  a  contribution  of 
products   or   services,    sball   be   taken   Into 

account. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  15  minutes  on  the  pending 
amendment,  5  minutes  to  be  allotted  to 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  and  10  minutes  to 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TTJNNEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  relates  only  to  primary  cam- 
paigns and  it  specifies  that  only  mone- 
tary contributions  will  be  eligible  for  re- 
imburs«nent  from  Federal  funds.  The 
contribution  of  services  and  products, 
and  loans  would  not  be  eligible  for 
matching  once  the  threshold  has  been 
reached  that  will  then  trigger  the  contri- 
bution of  Federal  funds.  The  way  the  bill 
now  reads  there  is  a  loophole  as  it  relates 
to  the  contribution  of  services,  products, 
and  loans.  These  products,  services,  and 
loans  cannot  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  the  threshold  of  contributions 
which  will  then  trigger  the  use  of  Federal 
funds. 

Once  the  threshold  is  met,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  is  silent  as  it  relates  to 
loans  and  contributions  of  products  and 
services. 

What  could  happen  is  that  a  person, 
after  he  reached  the  threshold  and  is  eli- 
gible for  Federal  contributions,  would 
have  a  fund-raising  diimer  at  a  hundred 
dollars  a  plate,  but  the  notice  sent  out 
would  read  that  the  money  contributed 
would  only  be  a  loan.  Then,  when  the 
candidate  received  from  the  Federal 
Government  on  a  matching  basis  the 
contribution  as  specified  by  the  legisla- 
tion, that  $100  loan  would  be  returned 
to  the  invitee.  I  think  it  would  start  a 
new  rage  in  political  dinners.  I  can  fore- 
see situations  where  many  people  would 
turn  out  to  the  dinner  with  the  idea  that 
their  $100  was  only  going  to  be  used  on  a 
loan  basis  and  that  they  were  going  to 
get  the  money  back.  This  would  provide 
a  greater  contribution  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  primary  campaigns 
than  is  envisioned  in  the  law  as  written, 
because  it  is  supposed  to  be  on  a  50-50 
basis  once  the  threshold  Is  reached. 

This  amendment  would  close  that 
loophole  and  make  the  donations  con- 
form to  the  language  prior  to  the  time 
the  threshold  is  reached. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  li«r.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  do  not  share  any  skepticism  of  the 
reliability  of  people  who  are  candidates 
for  public  office,  nor  do  I  assume  a  per- 
son would  have  time  to  go  out  for  a  $100- 
a-plate  fundralslng  dinner  to  pledbge  the 
people  that  their  money  would  be  re- 
turned after  the  candidate  received 
matching  funds  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  would  be  completely  illegal 
under  the  present  act. 

However.  I  see  no  dUBculty  In  providing 
that  langirage  and  I  would  be  happy  to 


accept  the  language  If  it  made  the  Sen- 
ator feel  better.  It  does  not  add  anything 
to  the  legal  portions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  my  time  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  erf  the  Senator 
from  California. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1176,    A6    MODIFIED 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1176  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendment  may 
be  modified  as  indicated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  road  as  follows: 

On  page  77,  between  lines  5  and  6,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(g)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  contri- 
butions made  by  the  Democrstic  or  Republi- 
can Senatorial  Campaign  Committee,  the 
Democratic  National  Congressional  Commlt- 
mittee.  or  the  National  Republican  Congres- 
sional Committee,". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modifica- 
tion. Without  objection,  the  amendment 
is  so  modified. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  raise  this 
matter  again  because  of  the  confusion 
we  had  in  previous  debate  with  regard 
to  the  effect  of  my  exempting  amend- 
ment of  House  and  Senate  campaign 
committees  and  the  amendment  of  the 
jimior  Senator  from  Iowa  which  re- 
pealed, effectively,  that  first  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  far  more  limited  in 
impact  and  would  achieve  my  original 
intent. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  and  described  what 
it  does  specifically.  It  removes  only  the 
committees  from  the  law  Insofar  as  con- 
tributions are  concerned.  But  it  specif- 
ically does  not  affect  theii-  limitation  of 
the  $1,000  ceiling  or  the  ceiling  on  con- 
tributions they  can  receive  from  an  in- 
dividual or  group. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  now  prove 
satisfactory  to  this  body. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
ported the  principle  of  this  amendment 
when  the  Senator  first  presented  it.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment  and 
I  am  prepared  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  CLARK  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yidd  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  on  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  on  his 
time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  president,  this 
amendment,  of  course,  already  has  been 
debated  and  voted  on.  With  respect  to 
exempting  the  congressional  and  sena- 
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torial  campaign  committees  from  any 
contribution  limitations,  it  is  exactly  the 
same  amendment  that  wag  repealed  in 
this  body  on  Monday  by  a  vote  of  44  to 
35. 

The  only  thing  that  is  changed  about 
the  amendment  is  one  letter,  which  was 
just  agreed  to.  Indeed,  if  there  had  been 
an  objection  to  that  change,  the  amend- 
ment would  not  have  been  In  order. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  simply  wasting 
a  lot  of  the  Senate's  time  by  voting  on 
substantially  the  same  amendment  we 
have  already  repealed.  The  Senate  has 
expressed  its  will  very  clearly  on  this  is- 
sue, and  I,  therefore,  move  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table,  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  table.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGa:),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  METZgNBAUM) ,  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  FIdng)  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  is  ab- 
sent on  oflBcial  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  40,  as  follows:  , 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Bayh 

Bible 

Blden 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Case 
Chiles 
Clark 
Eagleton 
Gravel 
Hart 


Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Buckley 

Caoinon 

Cook 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 


Church 
Fong 
Pulbrlght 
Goldwater 
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YEAS — 49 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Matblas 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

NAYS— 40 

Domenlcl 

Dominick 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Grlffln 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Helms 

Hruska 

McClellan 

McClure 

NOT  VOTING—: 
HoUlngs 


Kunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

fearson 

fell 

froxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Koth 

Schwelker 

Stennls 

$tevenson 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Welcker 
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Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Taft 

Thurmond 

Tower 

roung 


Inouye 

Long 

McGee 


etzenbaum 
Randolph 
Scott, 

William  L. 
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So  Mr.  Clark's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  Mr.  Brock's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ^nOCK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
another  amendment;  but  before  I  ad- 
dress it,  I  should  like  to  express  my  re- 
gret at  the  way  the  previous  vote  was 
brought  upon  us.  I  tiiink  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  ,  as  a  matter 
of  honest  conviction,  thought  that  the 
amendment  I  had  offered  was  the  same 
amendment  as  had  been  debated  previ- 
ously. He  was  in  error.  I  have  to  assume 
that  he  did  not  know  that.  But  the  fact 
is  that  when  we  get  into  that  kind  of 
situation,  when  time  is  left  on  an  amend- 
ment and  a  statement  is  made  that  could 
be  rebutted,  a  motion  to  table  precludes 
the  opportimity  for  rebuttal.  I  regret 
very  much  that  we  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  explain  the  amendment  to  the  Senate. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
consulted  the  Parliamentarian  yesterday 
after  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  had  been  offered,  and 
got  an  opinion  from  the  Parliamen- 
tarian that  the  amendment  was  not  in 
order  as  it  was  written.  Tliat  was  the 
basis  for  my  statement.  Obviously,  hav- 
ing been  given  consent  to  amend  the 
amendment  by  one  letter,  the  amend- 
ment was  in  order. 

As  the  amendment  was  printed,  it  was 
not  in  order,  according  to  the  advice  of 
the  Parliamentarian,  Dr.  Riddick.  That 
was  the  basis  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  statement  is  to  ths 
effect  that  the  amendment  was  not 
changed  by  one  word,  not  one  phrase, 
not  one  fact. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  perhaps  he  did  not  read  the  amend- 
ment, or  perhaps  he  saw  the  wrong  ver- 
sion, because  the  amendment,  even  as 
originally  submitted  at  the  desk,  was  not 
altered  in  a  substantial  way  from  that 
which  was  originally  offered,  from  which 
we  eliminated  the  section  which  resulted 
in  the  thousand  do'Jar  ceiling.  We  elim- 
inated the  first  paragraph  In  its  entirety. 
That  paragraph  related  to  section  614. 
on  page  75. 

We  changed  the  language  in  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  to  be  specific  in  terms  of 
the  removal  of  exemption  In  terms  of 
money. 

But  I  would  hope  that  Senators  did 
not  vote  out  of  an  erroneous  impression. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  and  prepared  to 
lose  a  vote  on  the  merits.  I  understand 
that.  I  hope  that  is  the  case  in  this  par- 
ticular instance.  I  wish  we  had  had 
plenty  of  time  to  explain  it.  I  would  feel 
more  comfortable  If  I  had  lost  after  I 
had  had  a  chance  to  present  a  point  of 
view  different  from  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BROCK.  Certainly. 
Mr.  CLARK.  There  Is  a  very  easy  way 
to  test  the  validity  of  that  argument,  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Tennessee  offered 
two  amendments.  Nos.  1176  and  1181. 
both  of  which  are  identical  In  every  re- 
spect. Amendment  No.  1181  is  still  avail- 
able. If  that  amendment  is  in  order  it 
could  be  called  up  at  this  time,  and  the 


Parliamentarian  could  rule  on  its  valid- 
ity. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  that  even  I  would 
object  to  that,  because  it  Is  Identical  to 
the  original  language  In  every  jot  and 
tittle.  Perhaps  that  Is  how  the  Senator 
became  confused  in  saying  that  they 
v»ere  the  same,  verbatim.  They  were  not. 
But  I  shall  not  pursue  that  particular 
matter.  I  do  not  think  that  enough  Sen- 
ators are  in  the  Chamber  to  change  the 
outcome.  I  am  not  certain  that  the  out- 
come is  not  pretty  well  predictable.  We 
have  set  our  course  upon  legislation  that 
simply  cannot  be  enacted.  We  have  de- 
cided to  exercise  our  privilege  to  amend 
the  bill  to  the  point  where  it  is  a  disaster. 
It  cannot  be  effectuated  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination. 

So  perhaps  we  had  better  proceed  with 
tile  charade.  I  cannot  obviously  support 
the  bill  as  it  is  written.  I  consider  it  an 
insult  to  the  American  people  and  to  their 
intelligence.  I  consider  it  an  abridge- 
ment of  theii-  freedom  and  rights.  But 
that  is  something  they  will  have  to  decide 
when  they  face  the  issue. 

Before  I  terminate  my  rather  brief 
part  in  these  proceedings,  I  should  like  to 
say  one  thing  more.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
have  labored  long  and  hard  on  the  bill. 
The  chairman,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook  ) .  have  endured  graciously  and  with 
a  great  deal  of  self-restraint.  They  have 
done  an  exquisite  job,  and  to  them  I  wish 
to  pay  mj-  respects. 

I  should  also  like  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  committee's  chief  counsel,  Jim 
Duffy;  to  Jim  MedUl,  the  minority  coun- 
sel of  the  subcommittee;  and  to  Joe 
O'Leary,  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

I  wish  also  to  thank  Lloyd  Ator  and 
Bob  Cassidy,  of  the  legislative  counsel's 
oflBce. 

These  men  have  done  outstanding 
work  on  this  bill.  They  have  assisted  me 
with  candor,  ability,  and  integrity.  I  am 
veiy  grateful  to  them,  and  I  desire  to 
have  the  Record  show  my  appreciation. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  attention. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  advised 
the  Senate  last  night  that  I  had  six 
amendments  which  I  thought  would 
strengthen  the  biU  now  before  \is  and 
make  it  more  acceptable  tuid  more  work- 
able. 

However,  I  find  that  two  of  those 
amendments  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed by  this  Senate.  A  third  one  was 
partially  covered  by  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr 
Tower),  which  was  defeated  earlier  to- 
day; and  I  realize  that  no  amendment  is 
now  going  to  improve  the  fortunes  of 
this  bill  or  of  any  other  bill  which  pro- 
poses to  strengthen  our  election  laws  at 
this  time. 

I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  stronger 
election  laws.  I  realized  when  we  virtu- 
ally insisted  that  the  committee  report 
out  a  bill  by  a  certain  date  this  spring 
that  we  were  not  giving  them  time 
enough  to  write  a  really  good  bill. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  no  bill  at  all  will  become  law 


which    resembles    this   one    as    it   now 
stands. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
has  given  me  the  right  to  offer  these 
amendments,  the  four  which  I  have  left, 
even  though  they  were  not  printed.  But 
at  this  time  I  feel  that  I  would  like  to 
simply  offer  them,  with  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  each,  for  printing  in  the  Record. 
They  are  four  good  amendments, 
which  would  have  made  a  better  bill  of 
this  measure,  but  with  the  way  the  bill 
has  been  handled  and  treated  up  to 
now,  with  the  amendments  which  have 
been  defeated  and  the  amendment.*: 
which  have  been  approved,  it  is  worse 
than  no  bill  at  all,  and  it  is  my  firm  be- 
lief that  if  this  bill  is  accepted  by  the 
Senate  it  will  mean  no  strengthening  of 
the  election  laws  this  year  at  all. 

It  could  be  possible  to  strengthen 
these  laws  if  the  bill  were  recommitted 
and  the  committee  were  to  have  a  chance 
to  profit  by  the  examples  of  the  past  2 
weeks.  But  I  am  not  going  to  make  the 
motion  to  recommit.  If  it  is  to  be  recom- 
mitted, that  will  have  to  be  moved  by 
those  who  have  been  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  bill.  As  it  is  now,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  four  proposed  amend- 
ments and  a  resume  of  each  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resumes 
and   amendments   were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Resttm*  No.  1 
Mr.  President,  one  way  to  cut  down  cam- 
paign  expenses    Is    to    cut    down   campaign 
costs,   and  one  way  to  do  this  Is  to  shorten 
the  time  for  campaigning. 
It  wUl   cut  down  the  time  for  spending. 
There  Is  no  sense  why  we  spend  so  much 
time  campaigning. 

The  British  and  the  CanadUns  accom- 
plish the  same  end  result  In  a  far  shorter 
lime  and  for  a  fraction  of  our  costs. 

My  amendment  foUows  the  intent, 
although  not  the  language,  of  S.  343  which 
is  pending  before  the  House  Elections  Sub- 
committee. 

This  should  be  part  of  S.  3044. 
This  amendment  requires  that  primary 
elections  for  Federal  office  be  held  during  a 
period  that  extends  from  the  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  In  June  untU  general  elec- 
tion date. 

This  wUl  change  our  present  situation 
which  has  primaries  among  the  States 
scattered  throughout  the  calendar  year  from 
Winter  to  Fall,  but  It  sUll  gives  the  States 
wide  latitude  in  picking  or  choosing  a  time 
for  their  primaries  to  suit  their  specific  re- 
quirements. 

Presidential  preference  primaries  would 
also  be  held  anytime  after  the  first  Ttiesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  Jime  untU  conven- 
tion time.  Party  conventions  would  be  held 
beginning  the  3rd  Monday  in  August. 

This  amendment  falls  in  line  with  the 
objectives  of  S.  3044  which  seeks  to  reform 
our  election  laws. 

This  amendment  Is  a  step  towards  cutting 
down  our  election  costs  and  expenditures. 

On  page  86,  line  17,  insert  the  follow- 


ing: 

Amendment 

TITLE  VI— TIMKS  OP  CONDUCTING  PED- 
KRAL  OFFICE  PRIMABY  ELECTIONS 
AND  NATIONAL  NOMINATINO  CONVEN- 
TIONS 

CONGRESSIONAL    PRIMABtES 

Sec.  601.  (a)  If.  under  the  law  of  any  State, 
the  candidate  of  a  political  party  for  election 
to  the  Senate  or  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  determined  by  a  primary  election 
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or  by  a  convention  conducted  by  that  party, 
the  primary  election  or  convention  shall  be 
held  on  or  after  the  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  In  June.  If  a  subsequent,  additional 
primary  election  Is  necessary  to  determine 
the  nominee  of  any  political  party  In  a  State, 
that  additional  election  shall  be  held  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  first  such 
primary  election. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Territory  of 
Guam,  and  the  Territory  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands; and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(2)  a  candidate  for  election  as  Resident 
Commissioner  to  the  United  States,  in  the 
case  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
or  as  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, In  the  case  of  the  Territory  of  Guam  or 
the  Territory  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  shaU  be 
considered  to  be  a  candidate  for  election  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

PRESISENTIAt.    PKETESENCE    PRIMARY    ELECTIONS 

Sec.  602.  (a)  No  State  which  conducts  a 
presidential  preference  primary  election  shall 
conduct  that  election  before  the  first  Tues- 
day after  the  first  Monday  In  June  during 
any  year  In  which  the  electors  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  are  appointed. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term — 

(1)  "presidential  preference  primary  elec- 
tion" means  an  election  conducted  by  a 
State,  In  whole  or  In  part,  for  the  purpose 
of — 

(A)  permitting  the  voters  of  that  State  to 
express  their  preferences  for  the  nomination 
of  candidates  by  political  parties  for  election 
to  the  office  of  President,  or 

(B)  choosing  delegates  to  the  national 
nominating  conventions  held  by  political 
parties  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  such 
candidates;  and 

(2)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

NATtONAL    NOMINATING    CONVENTIONS 

Sec.  608.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  Presidential  preference  primary 
•lection  (as  defined  in  section  003(b)(1)) 
and  the  conventions  held  by  national  pcAlt- 
Ical  parties  for  the  pvirpose  ot  nominating 
candidates  for  the  office  of  President  and  Vice 
President  constitute  an  Integral  part  of  the 
process  by  which  such  officers  are  chosen  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  by  limiting  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  general  election  campaign  for  elec- 
tion to  such  offices  occurs,  the  Integrity  of 
the  electoral  process  Is  better  secured;  and 

(3)  In  order  to  protect  the  Integrity  of  the 
PresldentisJ  election  process  and  to  provide 
tor  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation,  it  Is 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  Congress  to 
regulate  the  part  of  that  process  relating  to 
the  nomination  of  candidates  for  election 
to  the  Office  of  President  by  prescribing  the 
time  during  which  such  elections  and  con- 
ventions shall  be  held. 

(b)  Any  political  party  which  nominates 
Its  candidate  for  election  to  the  Office  of 
President  by  national  nominating  conven- 
tion shall  hold  that  convention  beginning 
on  the  third  Monday  of  August  of  the  year 
in  which  the  electors  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  are  appointed. 

(c)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  upon  applica- 
tion made  by  the  Attorney  Qeneral,  to  enjoin 
the  members  of  a  political  party  from  con- 
ducting a  natlcmal  nominating  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  the  candidate 
of  that  party  tar  election  to  the  Office  of 
President  In  violation  of  the  provislona  of 
subsection  (b). 


Resums  No.  2 

Mr.  President,  the  amendBient  I  am  offer- 
ing would  prohibit  the  short  campaign  ad- 
vertising spot  of  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
thirty  seconds  or  up  to  five  minutes  unless 
it  Is  a  live  or  videotaped  preeentation  by  the 
candidate,  speaking  on  his  own  behalf  and 
without  any  props,  backdrops  or  sound 
effects. 

In  other  words,  a  candidate  under  this 
amendment  can  purchase  short  television 
advertising  spots  for  his  campaign  only  if  it 
Is  of  his  speaking  directly  to  the  electorate. 

He  can  be  photographed  seated  at  a  table 
or  perhaps  standing  at  a  lecturn,  whatever 
his  preference. 

The  focus  Is  directly  on  the  candidate  and 
the  purpose  is  to  communicate  stands  and 
Issues. 

That  is  really  what  a  campaign  is  about — 
to  get  one's  positions  and  ideas  to  the  voter 
to  persuade  the  voter  that  these  positions 
and  Ideas  would  best  serve  bim. 

Our  campaigns  have  become  too  much  of  a 
Iiladlson  Avenue  image  and  cfindidates  are 
packaged  as  a  commodity  to  be  bought  and 
sold. 

And  they  are  sold  like  many  of  our 
products  on  the  market  todty — by  the  short 
spot  which  develops  an  image,  but  tells  us 
substantially  little  about  the  product  Itself 
or  the  Ingredients  which  make  up  this 
product. 

A  candidate  can  speak  for  himself. 

Madison  Avenue  Isn't  needed. 

Our  campaigns  are  expensive  and  costs  are 
increasing  rather  than  being  cut  down. 

And  television  advertising  is  a  prime 
expense. 

If  adopted,  this  amendment  will  encourage 
discussion  of  specific  issues. 

It  will  also  cut  down  costs  because  It  can't 
be  expensive  to  produce  tlie  short  spot  In 
which  the  candidate  stands  In  a  television 
studio  In  front  of  a  television  camera. 

This  Is  also  an  easy  restriction  to  enforce. 

If  we  are  seriously  Interested  In  cutting 
down  ovu:  campaign  costs,  this  is  an  Ideal 
amendment  to  support  and  include  In  this 
legislation. 

Amendment 

On  page  26,  between  lines  17  and  18,  In- 
sert the  following : 

(d)  Section  315  of  such  Act  (47  U.S.C.  315) 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (d) 
(e),  (f),  and  (g)   as  (e),   (f),   (g),  and   (h), 
respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (c)  the  following  new  auhsectlon: 

"(d)  No  television  broadcasting  station 
may  sell  or  otherwise  make  available  broad- 
cast time  In  segments  of  less  than  five  min- 
utes duration  for  use  by  or  obi  behalf  of  a  le- 
gally qualified  candidate  In  connection  with 
his  campaign  for  nomlnatioa  for  election,  or 
election,  to  Federal  elective  office.  The  pre- 
ceding sentence  does  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  a  personal  appearance  by  a  candidate 
photographed  in  a  broadcasting  studio  with- 
out photographic,  musical,  or  other  embel- 
lishment, whether  for  simultaneous  trans- 
mission or  through  the  use  of  videotape,  dur- 
ing which  the  candidate  speaks  for  the  dur- 
ation of  the  broadcast." 

On  page  26,  line  18,  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)  ". 

On  page  27,  line  14,  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(f)  ". 

Rtsvui  No.  8 
Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit corporations  or  labor  unions  from 
setting  up  a  special,  segregated  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  funds  for  contribution 
to  a  candidate  or  to  a  campaign  committee 
or  other  activities  to  exert  Influence  In  an 
election. 
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This  does  not  deny  an  Individual  his 
constitutional  rights. 

This  amendment  still  permits  individual 
corporate  employees,  the  president,  clerk  or 
line  assemblyman — or  a  union  member — 
local  president,  shop  steward  or  Journey- 
man— to  participate  in  a  campaign.  They  all 
can  contribute  the  dollar  amounts  allowed 
by  law  and  try  to  persuade  liielr  neighbors 
to  vote  their  way. 

It  would  eliminate  the  potential  political 
mischief  and  abuse. 

This  amendment  returns  ta  the  situation 
prior  to  1971  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
when  Congressional  sanction  was  given  for 
corporations  and  labor  unions  to  establish 
and  administer  separate,  segregated  funds 
for  political   purposes. 

It  would  lessen  to  some  extent  the  Influ- 
ence of  these  organizations  In  our  campaigns 
and  give  the  Individual  citizen  a  greater  role 
in  our  elections,  which  election  reformers 
^ay  is  needed. 

That  is  what  they  are  arguing:  eliminate 
the  force  of  the  vested  Interests  and  give  the 
nip.n-iu-the-street  a  more  doenlnant  Influ- 
ence in  our  elections. 

One  start  in  that  direction  Is  to  eliminate 
the  source  of  influence  that  ean  be  exerted 
by  an  organization — business  or  otherwise— 
and  by  the  political  money  pots  these  orga- 
nizations can  muster  up.         j 

Amendment 

On  page  28,  line  7.  after  the  semicolon 
insert  "or".  I 

On  page  28,  line  11,  strike  but  the  semi- 
colon and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon, 
closing  quotation  marks,  and  another  semi- 
colon. 

On  page  28,  strike  out  lines  12  through  16. 

On  page  29,  beginning  witu  line  1  strike 
out  through  "organization"  in  line  5. 

On  page  30,  beginning  with  line  19,  strike 
out  through  line  2  on  page  31  and  Insert  hi 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  does  not  Include  the  value  of  services 
rendered  by  Individuals  who  volxmteer  to 
work  without  compensation  qn  behalf  of  a 
candidate; "; 

On  page  65,  line  22,  after  Ithe  semicolon 
insert  "and". 

On  page  66,  line  2,  strike  out  "party;  and  ' 
and  Insert  Ln  lieu  thereof  "party.". 

On  page  66,  strike  out  lines  3  through  5. 

On  page  71,  strike  lines  1  through  12  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
PROHIBITION    OP    THE    ESTABLISHMENT 

OF  SEPARATE  SEGREGATBD  POLITICAL 

FUNDS  BY  CORPORATIONS  AND  LABOR 

ORGANIZATIONS  j 

Sec.  303.  Section  610  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  sinking  out  the 
last  paragraph  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"It  Is  unlawful  for  any  national  bank,  cor- 
poration organized  by  authority  of  any  Law 
of  Congress,  other  corporation,  or  labor  or- 
ganization to  establish,  administer,  or  solicit 
contributions  to  a  separate  segregated  fund 
to  be  utilized  for  political  purposes  or  to 
encourage  any  person  to  make  b  contribution 
or  expenditure  by  physical  force,  Job  dis- 
crimination, financial  reprisals,  or  the  threat 
thereof,  or  by  requiring  any  person  to  make 
a  contribution  or  expenditure  as  a  condi- 
tion of  emplojfment  or  as  a  condition  of 
membership  in  a  labor  organisation.". 

On  page  74.  Une  21,  after  the  semicolon 
insert  "and".  On  page  74,  Une  23,  strike 
"party;  and"  and  Insert  Iri  lieu  thereof 
"party.".  | 

On  page  74,  beginning  with  line  24,  strike 
out  through  line  4  on  page  76. 
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RtsuMi  No.  4 

Mr.  President,  if  we  want  to  control  cam- 
paign contributions  and  expenditures.  This 
amendment  alms  to  cover  one  area  pretty 
much  left  untouched  by  S.  3044. 

When  it  comes  to  monetary  contrlbutlorjs, 
the  Committee  is  specific. 

An  individual  can  contribute  no  more  than 
$3,000  to  any  single  Federal  candlate  and  no 
more  than  $25,000  in  total  political  contribu- 
tions during  a  calendar  year. 

Contributions  of  $100  or  more  must  be  bv 
written  instrument. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  my  offering 
the  use  of  my  office  In  Town  X.  Its  desks, 
telephones,  water  lines,  Xerox  machine  for 
campaign  workers  to  use  for  one  day,  one 
weekend  or  more  for  the  purpose  of  contact- 
ing voters  or  getting  out  the  vote,  or  mass 
produced  articles. 

This  is  as  important  In  a  close  contest 
as  the  television  broadcast  or  the  mailing, 
but  there  is  a  difference. 

There  Is  no  way  that  this  "in-kind"  con- 
tribution Is  required  to  be  on  the  reports 
of  the  candidates. 

This  amendment  allows  the  monetary  con- 
tribution; It  allows  the  services  of  a  cam- 
paign volunteer. 

This  amendment  would  require,  however, 
that  a  candidate  purchase  and  make  a  mon- 
etary expenditure  for  this  campaign  service. 

Such  an  expenditure  would  have  to  be 
realistic  and  In  accordance  with  going  rates 
and  expenses  In  the  area  for  office  space  and 
equipment  expenditures. 

A  dollar  would  not  cover  the  cost  of  us- 
Ing,  for  Instance,  a  mid-city  office  or  even 
the  basement  of  a  home  for  a  fund-raislne 
cocktail  party. 

These  are  all  extras  that  benefit  a  candi- 
date and  should  very  much  be  counted  as 
part  of  his  campaign. 

To  omit  would  be  to  misrepresent  the 
actual  campaign  cost  and  violate  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  S.  3044,  which  Is  to  ha/e 
complete  disclosure  and  accounting  for  cam- 
paign activities. 

Amendment 

On  page  77,  line  10.  strike  out  "No"  and 
Insert  hi  lieu  thereof  the  following  "No 
person  may  make  a  contribution  of  goods  or 
services  to,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  any  candi- 
date or  political  conunittee  other  than  a 
contribution  of  that  person's  personal  ser\- 
ices.  "No". 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  sorry  that  the  situa- 
tion has  turned  out  as  it  has.  I  very  much 
wanted  to  strengthen  our  election  laws, 
but  I  think  any  prospect  of  strengthen- 
ing them  has  gone  down  the  drain  I  can- 
not even  vote  for  the  bill  itself  as  it  is 
now. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  have  a  show  of  hands  as  to  how  many 
amendments  there  might  still  be  to  be 
considered? 

It  looks  like  three  or  four.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  who  is  to  be  recog- 
nized next,  consider  a  further  time 
limitation? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Yes,  I  would  be  agreeable 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  15  minutes  to  be 
equaUy  divided,  or  10  minutes? 

Mr.  TAPT.  15  minutes  would  be  ade- 
quate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  make  that  unani- 
mous consent  request,  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


AMENDMENT     NO.     1151 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  mv 
amendment  No.  1151,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment,  which  is 
as  follows: 

On  page  52,  line  8,  change  the  period  to  a 
comma  and  Insert  thereafter  the  following: 
"except  that  a  political  committee  described 
in  section  301(d)(2)  may  be  designated  as 
the  central  campaign  committee  of  more  than 
one  candidate  for  purposes  of  the  general 
election  campaign.". 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  substitute  a  perfecting 
amendment  changing  the  language  of 
the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  so 
modified. 

Mr.  Taft's  amendment  (No.  1151,  as 
modified)  is  as  follows: 

On  page  52,  line  8,  change  the  period  to  a 
comma  and  insert  thereafter  the  following: 
"except  that  a  political  committee  described 
in  section  301(d)(2)  may  be  designated  as 
the  central  campaign  committee  of  more 
than  one  candidate  for  purposes  of  the  gen- 
eral election  campaign.  And  if  so  designated, 
it  shall  comply  with  all  reporting  and  other 
requirements  of  law  as  to  each  candidate  for 
whom  it  Is  so  designated  as  If  It  were  the 
central  campaign  committee  for  that  candi- 
date alone. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  exempt  national  and  State 
political  party  organizations  from  the  re- 
striction that  a  "political  committee" 
can  serve  as  the  "central  campaign  com- 
mittee." or  financial  administrator,  for 
only  one  political  candidate's  general 
election  campaign.  Its  purpose  and  ef- 
fect would  be  to  allow  the  national  and 
State  party  organizations  to  perform 
this  bookkeeping  fimction  for  as  many 
candidates  as  desired.  The  amendment 
does  not  change  the  accounting  and  dis- 
closure requirements  which  the  bill  im- 
poses on  each  candidate's  campaign 
operations,  nor  does  it  change  the 
amount  of  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures allowable  either  for  any  single  can- 
didate or  for  the  political  parties  acting 
as  independent  entities. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  is 
necessary  so  that  the  political  parties  will 
be  able  to  administer  financial  opera- 
tions for  any  candidate  who  agrees  that 
this  approach  is  desirable,  as  the  parties 
do  now  in  some  cases.  As  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent emphasized  in  Chicago  last  Satur- 
day, if  the  RepubUcan  National  Com- 
mittee had  been  responsible  directly  for 
financial  administration  of  the  1972 
Presidential  campaign,  the  chances  of  a 
Watergate  occurring  might  have  been 
eliminated.  By  permitting  total  party  fi- 
nancial operation  of  general  election 
campaigns  at  the  State  and  national 
levels,  my  amendment  should  provide  an 
alternative  that  in  some  cases  would 
foster  better  supervised  and  more  pro- 
fessional campaign  operations. 

Specifically,  It  would  eliminate  the 
problem  that  has  been  pointed  out  so 


vividly  with  regard  to  CREEP.  With  this 
bill,  as  now  amended,  for  all  practical 
purposes  we  have  institutionalized 
CREEP.  We  make  it  absolutely  necessary 
and  required  by  law  that  the  national, 
and  in  the  case  of  State  elections  the 
State,  campaign  committees  could  not 
act  as  the  central  campaign  committee 
for  financial  or  other  purposes  of  the 
candidates  who  are  nominated. 

This,  to  me,  is  sheer  foolishness.  I 
have  tried  to  get  this  amendment  in 
previously.  It  is  not  in  any  way  an  at- 
tempt to  change  the  reporting  require- 
ments. I  think  the  language  of  the 
amendment  as  modified  makes  that 
abundantly  clear;  I  thought  it  was  clear 
previously. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  record,  I  would 
also  say  that  a  number  of  candidates  in 
my  own  State  in  recent  campaigns  have 
used  the  State  committee  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  it  has  been,  I  think,  a  very 
economical  way  to  handle  the  cam- 
paigns. The  present  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  WilUam  Saxbe.  as  I 
recall,  m  his  Senate  campaign  in  1968 
used  the  Ohio  State  Committee  as  his 
campaign  committee  to  do  all  the  report- 
mg  required  federaUy,  statewide,  or 
otherwise. 

I  think  this  is  a  change  that  makes 
sense.  The  bUl  still  has  a  great  many 
problems  in  it.  but  I  think  we  at  least 
ought  to  get  this  on  record  as  expressing 
the  desire  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  after  discussing  the 
matter  with  the  interested  parties  that 
on  the  Packwood-Baker  amendment 
there  be  a  15-minute  limitation,  10  min- 
utes to  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment 
and  5  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  that  on  the  Allen  amend- 
ments there  be  a  10-minute  time  limita- 
tion, 5  mmutes  to  each,  the  time  to  be 
equaUy  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

In  S.  372.  passed  just  last  year,  we  had 
a  precise  prohibition  against  a  central 
campaign  committee  acting  as  such  for 
more  than  one  candidate.  I  think  that  is 
probably  the  reason  it  was  carried  over 
here  in  this  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  now  modi- 
fied his  amendment  to  make  it  absolutely 
clear  that  the  campaign  committee,  if  it 
were  designated  the  political  committee 
or  the  senatorial  campaign  committee  for 
more  than  one  candidate,  would  have  to 
comply  with  precisely  the  same  reporting 
provisions  as  if  that  were  the  sole  can- 
didate they  were  acting  for. 

With  that  restriction,  as  he  has  now 
modified  his  amendment,  I  am  willing  to 
accept  that.  I  have  discussed  it  with  the 
minority  representative,  and  we  are  will- 
ing to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  thank  the  chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 
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The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HxLMs) .  All  remaining  time  havins  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  (No.  1151)  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  as  modified. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNOMZMT  NO.  10S8 

Mr.  AT.T.KW.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1058  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  8.  Hue  7,  strike  the  period.  Insert 
In  lieu  tliereof  m  coaunn  wid  add  the  foUow- 
Ing:  "wttli  not  leas  than  92,500  In  matchable 
contrlbutlona  having  been  received  from 
legal  residents  of  each  of  at  least  forty 
SUtes.". 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  This  amendment  has  to 
do  with  the  threshold  amount  required 
for  a  candidate  for  the  Presidential 
nomination  of  one  of  the  major  parties. 
The  threshold  amount,  before  participa- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  is  re- 
quired, is  set  at  $250,000.  That  could  aU 
be  obtained  in  one  city,  one  county,  or 
one  State.  It  would  encourage  the  pro- 
liferation of  minor  candidates  for  the 
Presidency,  with  more  Federal  subsidies, 
and  would  not  limit  the  race  to  the  real 
contenders. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
say,  in  effect,  that  a  person  must  have  a 
national  following  before  he  is  able  to 
obtain  Federal  subsidies.  It  would  re- 
quire not  less  than  $2,500  matchable 
contributions — these  contributions  up 
to  $250,000 — not  less  than  that  would 
have  to  be  received  from  legal  residents 
of  40  States,  at  least;  in  other  words, 
$100,000  or  $250  would  have  to  be  scat- 
tered out  equally  among  the  40  States, 
assuring  that  we  would  have  men  of  na- 
tional caliber  and  reputation  participat- 
ing in  the  Federal  subsidy  and  it  would 
discoiirage  entry  of  one-issue  candidates, 
candidates  of  localized  pressure  groups. 

I  am  hfC^^eful  that  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  leader  would  ac- 
cept the  amendment.  It  would  strengthen 
the  bill,  if  we  already  have  public  fi- 
nancing, ^dilch  I  hope  we  will  not  have. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  merit  to  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  said,  that  we 
should  not  permit  a  single  State  can- 
didate to  be  in  a  position  to  qualify  imder 
the  bill,  although  I  believe  his  provision 
of  40  States  would  be  rather  burdensome, 
which  would  require  a  potential  can- 
didate to  campaign  quite  broadly 
throughout  the  country.  That  certainly 
might  be  burdensome  because  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  States  are  rather 
sparsely  populated. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  rank- 


ing minority  member,  and  if  the  Senator 
were  to  change  his  amendment  from  a 
40-State  requirement  to  perhaps  15  or 
20  States,  we  would  be  Inclined  to  ac- 
cept it,  because  it  does  seem  to  be  rather 
burdensome  to  have  the  40-State  re- 
quirement. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  changing  it  to  20 
States,  say,  if  I  should  be  agreeable  to 
that  suggestion,  would  the  distinguished 
chaiiman  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  agree  that  the  $2,500 
should  be  raised  to  $5,000,  which  would 
stm  require  $100,000  equally  divided 
among  the  20  States? 

Mr.  COOK.  That  would  be  okay. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  would  be  reason- 
able. If  we  could  reduce  it  to  20  States, 
with  $5,000,  we  would  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  modify  my 
amendment  in  that  fashion  in  order  that 
it  can  receive  the  backing  of  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENici* .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Alabama?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
Will  the  Senator  please  send  his  modifi- 
cation to  the  desk? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  me  some 
time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  CCX>K.  Mr.  President,  unless  there 
is  a  prerequisite  under  the  rules,  I  woti- 
der  whether  the  President  of  the  Senate 
could  request  that  the  modification  be 
made  by  the  clerk  in  the  amendment  now 
at  the  desk,  changing  it  from  $2,500  to 
$5,000  and  from  40  States  to  20  States. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
made  the  change  and  send  the  modifica- 
tion to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified.  The  clerk  has 
already  made  the  changes. 

The  text  of  the  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, reads  as  follows: 

On  page  8.  line  7,  strike  the  period,  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  add  the  follow- 
ing: "with  not  less  than  $5,000  In  matchable 
contributions  having  been  received  from  legal 
residents  of  each  of  at  least  twenty  States.'. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Preeident,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  as  modified  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)   (No.  1058). 

The  amendment  as  modified  (No. 
1058) ,  was  agreed  to. 

AMEKOMENT    NO.     1078 

Mr.  BAEIER.  Mr.  President,  Is  it  in  or- 
der to  call  up  my  amendment  No.  1078 
at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  in  order. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1078  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  25,  strike  out  Unes  15,  16,  and 
17  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)(1)  Section  315(b)  of  such  Act  (47 
use.  315  (b))   Is  repealed. 

(2)  Subsections  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f),  and 
(g)  of  such  section  are  redesignated  as  sub- 
sections (b),  (c),  (d),  (e),  and  (f),  respec- 
tively. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  offered  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Pack  WOOD)  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK) . 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  repeal  the  lowest  unit 
cost  provisions  of  the  Commimications 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended.  It  is  entirely 
consistent  with  the  pending  legislation 
which  repeals  broadcast  advertising 
spending  limits  in  favor  d  overall  ex- 
penditure limitations. 

Three  years  ago  when  the  Senate  con- 
sidered the  question  of  lowering  the  cost 
of  broadcast  advertising,  there  was  little 
expectation  that  we  would  later  consider 
such  comprehensive  public  financing  of 
both  Presidential  and  congressional 
campaigns.  In  fact,  we  pr0bably  would 
not  have  considered  such  an  imprece- 
dented  approach  to  campaign  financing 
had  it  not  been  for  the  events  of  the  past 

2  years.  Nevertheless,  as  we  debate  this 
measure,  it  is  important  to  Mmember  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  enact- 
ment of  the  lowest  unit  cost  requirement 

3  years  ago. 

At  that  time,  we  were  trying  to  grap- 
ple with  the  problem  of  limiting  expendi- 
tures on  broadcast  advertising  while 
making  the  cost  for  that  advertising 
reasonable  from  the  vantage  of  the  least 
kno^^'n  challenger.  However,  we  were  not 
considering  that  question  in  the  context 
of  providing  Government  subsidies  for 
up  to  80  percent  of  the  candidate's  total 
campaign  expenses.  Thus,  it  would  now 
seem  reasonable  to  reconsider  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  lowest  unit  cost  pro- 
visions of  the  Communications  Act  are 
necessary.  I  firmly  believe  they  are  not. 

Under  the  pending  legWIation,  there 
is  no  limit  on  the  amount  off  money  that 
can  be  spent  on  broadcast!  advertising. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  overall  expendi- 
ture limitation,  but  there  is  no  specific 
limit  within  that  ceiling  which  affects 
that  aspect  of  a  particular  campaign. 
That  is  consistent  with  tha  committee's 
objective  of  allowing  the  candidate  the 
maximum  degree  of  flexibility  with  re- 
gard to  how  his  or  her  caoipaign  fimds 
are  spent.  At  the  same  tiiie,  however, 
we  are  encouraging  the  exoessive  use  of 
broadcast  advertising  by  not  only  sub- 
sidizing a  substantial  portion  of  the  can- 
didate's campaign,  but  also  by  requiring 
that  radio  and  TV  time  be  offered  at  as 
much  as  50  percent  below  the  prevailing 
advertising  rates.  Moreover,  we  are  per- 
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petuating  what  I  consider  to  be  an  es- 
sentially unfair  practice  as  it  relates  to 
both  the  individual  broadcaster  and  the 
commercial  advertiser. 

That  practice  consists  of  affording  po- 
litical candidates  a  commercial  discount 
which  it  takes  other  advertisers  13  weeks 
to  earn.  Obviously,  candidates  for  pubUc 
office  are  different  from  other  advertisers 
in  a  number  of  ways,  including  their  pur- 
pose for  advertising  and  their  ability  to 
pay.  However,  substantial  public  financ- 
ing of  campaigns  would  clearly  diminish 
the  latter  consideration  and  make  quali- 
fied candidates  more  than  able  to  afford 
the  required  amount  of  radio  and  TV 
advertising  time.  Thus,  why  require  the 
stations  to  offer  the  time  at  a  substan- 
tially reduced  rate? 

We  do  not  require  it  of  newspapers,  so 
why  should  we  continue  to  require  it  of 
broadcasters?  Studies  of  1972  campaigns 
for  Federal  office  indicate  that  many 
radio  and  TV  stations  chose  to  refuse  to 
sell  political  advertising  time  to  any  can- 
didate rather  than  be  forced  to  sell  time 
to  all  candidates  at  the  lowest  unit  cost. 
They  did  so  because  they  still  had  the 
right  to  refuse  a  particular  type  of  ad- 
vertising as  long  as  they  refused  it  across 
the  board.  That  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  they  neglected  their  responsi- 
bility to  cover  campaigns  for  public  of- 
fice, but  rather  that  they  would  rather 
not  accept  any  payment  for  political 
advertisements  than  to  have  to  accept 
the  lowest  unit  cost  and  the  concomitant 
dislocation  among  their  regular  adver- 
tisers. 

Granted  there  is  ample  precedent  for 
the  Federal  Government  regulating  radio 
and  TV  broadcasters,  but  we  do  not  im- 
pose similar  limitations  on  the  printed 
media  for  very  good  reasons;  and  I  sub- 
mit that  there  is  no  longer  any  reason 
to  impose  the  lowest  unit  cost  require- 
ment on  the  broadcast  media. 

Title  47,  section  312,  subsection  (a)  (7) 
states  that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  may  revoke  any  station 
license  or  construction  permit — 

...  for  willful  or  repeated  failure  to  allow 
reasonable  access  to  or  to  permit  purchaise  of 
reasonable  amounts  of  time  for  the  use  of  a 
broadcasting  station  by  a  legally  qualified 
candidate  for  Federal  elective  office  on  be- 
half of  his  candidacy. 

What  that  means  is  that  every  station 
has  a  statutory  obligation  to  give  reason- 
able coverage,  either  through  advertising, 
or  by  other  means  to  each  legally  quali- 
fied candidate  for  Federal  office.  How- 
ever, If  we  continue  to  require  stations 
to  charge  the  lowest  imit  cost,  an  in- 
creasing number  will  decide  against  per- 
mitting political  advertising  in  favor  of 
providing  a  reasonable  amount  of  an- 
other form  of  coverage,  thereby  reducing 
the  flexibility  of  the  candidate  to  choose 
how  to  nm  his  own  campaign. 

This  is  not  the  intent  of  S.  3044,  as  I 
understand  it,  and  I  would  urge  that  as 
long  as  candidates  are  flnancially  able 
to  afford  broadcast  advertising  at  the 
prevailing  rates,  that  we  no  longer  dis- 
criminate against  stations  by  requiring 
them  to  charge  the  lowest  unit  cost. 


Now,  Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
has  a  statement  he  wishes  to  make  at 
this  time,  and  I  now  yield  to  him  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  in 
1971  when  this  body  considered  the  low- 
est imit  rate  provision  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  I  was 
highly  skeptical  that  enactment  of  this 
provision  would  indeed  end  in  an  equit- 
able situation  for  all  parties  concerned — 
the  candidate,  the  broadcaster,  and  the 
voter.  If  anything,  inequities  have  been 
underscored  in  the  intervening  period.  A 
bad  situation  has  developed  which  under- 
cuts more  than  one-half  of  our  candi- 
dates for  Federal  elective  office,  it  has 
created  a  serious  financial  dilemma  for 
broadcasters,  and  the  resultant  confusion 
has  ill-served  the  voters  of  our  Nation. 

I  supported  in  1971  an  amendment 
which  would  have  struck  the  lowest  unit 
rate  provision  from  the  measure  we  were 
debating.  The  amendment  failed,  and 
today,  3  years  later,  my  past  skepti- 
cism has  been  more  than  substantiated. 
I  am  cosponsoring  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee's  (Mr.  Baker)  amend- 
ment which  would  repeal  this  unfair 
provision. 

Three  years  ago,  arguments  heard  in 
this  Chamber  professed  that  everyone 
would  benefit  from  enactment  of  the  low- 
est unit  rate  billing.  More  time,  because 
advertising  would  be  at  its  cheapest, 
would  be  available  to  the  candidates. 
More  candidate  time  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision could  only  bode  well  for  an  in- 
formed vote  in  the  primary  or  general 
election.  And  the  broadcasters,  well,  their 
revenues  would  increase  because  of  the 
new  surge  in  political  advertising  during 
the  designated  period. 

However  well-intentioned  this  amend- 
ment might  have  been,  it  has  not  created 
a  fair  and  equal  access  to  the  public  for 
all  candidates.  Some  broadcasters  have 
taken  the  option  of  refusing  broadcast 
time  to  political  candidates  altogether. 

I  do  not  blame  them,  Mr.  President, 
when  they,  in  order  to  respect  business 
contracts  of  many  years,  refuse  political 
advertising.  But  the  consequences  or  our 
inane  rule  are  regrettable  and  I  do  place 
blame  on  our  decision  of  3  years  ago  that 
forced  some  broadcasters  into  this  posi- 
tion. The  serious  ramification  we  must 
face  is  that  we,  as  incumbents,  along 
\v1th  our  pubUc  recognition,  place  nonin- 
cumbents  at  a  terrific  disadvantage  with- 
out the  availability  of  radio  and  television 
time  to  publicize  their  positions  and  be- 
liefs. Time  and  time  again,  it  has  been 
proven  the  nonlncumbent's  greatest 
weapon  is  an  effective  media  campaign. 
Thus,  and  perhaps  we  do  not  recognize 
it,  selfishly  we  are  the  winners  of  the 
continuance  of  the  lowest  unit  rate.  But 
we  are  a  small  minority,  for  the  chal- 
lenger loses  however  right  or  wrong,  the 
broadcaster  loses,  and  in  the  end  the 
public  loses. 

I  believe  we  can  do  better.  I  believe  the 
lowest  unit  rate  should  be  repealed.  Al- 
though it  may  Increase  advertising  costs 
per  unit,  It  will  opm  up  access  to  the 


pubhc  by  all  the  candidates  on  an  even 
basis.  If  one  purpose  of  this  bill,  S.  3044. 
is  to  prevent  campaign  abuse,  then  sure- 
ly we  have  a  great  opportunity,  now.  to 
eliminate  an  unfair  advantage  of  incum- 
bency by  insuring  access  to  all  broadcast 
media. 

I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  for  this 
amendment,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Alan  H. 
Davidson,  sales  manager  for  KNND 
Radio  in  Cottage  Grove,  Oreg.,  illustrat- 
ing many  of  these  very  concerns,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KNND  Radio. 
Cottage  Grove.  Oreg.,  April  5.  1974. 
Senator  Bob  Packwood, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Packwood:  Today  we  re- 
ceived your  press  release  concerning  v.iur 
call  for  repeal  of  the  lowest  unit  rate"  re- 
quirements for  political  advertising  on 
broadcast  media.  We  as  KNND  wholeheart- 
edly support  this  effort,  not  only  from  the 
monetary  viewpoint,  but  generally  for  the 
reasons  you  listed. 

As  you  are  obviously  aware,  each  election 
year  radio  and  television  stations  are  del- 
uged with  candidates  who  are  Interested  in 
buying  broadcast  time.  Selling  this  time  at 
our  lowest  published  rate  imposes  an  undue 
burden  upon  the  station  since  we  are  regu- 
lated by  the  Federal  Government  as  to  how- 
much  time  we  are  allowed  to  sell. 

We  believe  that  a  broadcast  station  should 
not  be  required  to  sell  out  its  time  at  less 
than  its  worth.  When  this  happens  It  also 
poses  a  hardship  on  the  local  advertiser  who 
may  want  to  advertise  and  pay  the  earned 
rate,  but  can  not  because  of  the  lack  of 
availabilities. 

This  is  the  reason  of  course  that  many 
stations  are  now  limiting  political  avaUabili- 
ties  or  refusing  political  advertising,  which 
in  turn  denies  the  candidate  an  opportunity 
to  reach  the  people. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  all  of  the  broadcasters 
in    the   state    of    Oregon    will    support   your 
efforts  in  this  direction. 
Respectfully, 

Alan  H.  Davidson, 
Sales  Manager,  KNND  Radio. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  explain  what  our  experience  has  been 
in  Oregon.  It  has  not  been  a  problem  to 
me  personally,  but  it  has  been  to  a  num- 
ber of  other  candidates  seeking  nomina- 
tion for  Federal  office.  Two  Congress- 
men—one of  them  a  Congresswoman, 
retired  this  year,  and  there  are  numerous 
candidates  in  each  district  seeking  the 
Republican  nomination  and  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination.  There  are  also  nu- 
merous candidates  seeking  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  the  Senate. 

The  problem  they  find  is  that  they  are 
having  a  very  difficult  time  buying  any 
time  on  television  or  radio.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  buy  any  prime  time  at  all. 
It  is  perfectly  understandable  why  they 
are  not.  We  are  asking  radio  and  televi- 
sion stations  to  bear  the  burdensome 
cost  of  the  campaign  by  selling  time  at 
the  lowest  imit  rate,  instead  of  selling 
it  at  the  highest  unit  rate.  This  means 
the  rate  they  charge  their  most  frequent 
advertisers,  those  who  advertise  25  or 
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100  times  a  months.  Bear  In  mind  that 
if  they  sell  to  one  candidate,  they  have 
to  offer  to  every  other  candidate  in  that 
race  at  the  same  time  spot  that  they  are 
selling  to  all.  That  is  fine  for  the  in- 
cumbents. Nothing  could  be  better  for 
us  than  if  neither  we  nor  the  challenger, 
who  might  be  unknown,  could  buy  any 
television  or  radio  time  on  prime  time. 

It  is  very  imf  air. 

I  believe  that  we  made  a  mistake  when 
we  passed  this  lowest  unit  rate  bill  3 
years  ago.  I  voted  against  it  at  the  time. 
It  has  worked  out  as  I  feared  that  it 
would.  It  Is  not  giving  the  candidates 
more  access  to  the  public  but  is  denying 
the  candidates  any  access  to  the  public. 

Therefore.  I  beUeve  that  we  would  be 
wise  to  repeal  the  amendment  so  that 
all  candidates  will  have  equal  access  to 
the  public  through  the  broadcast  media. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield,  on  my  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question  about  his  amendment. 
Is  there  ansrthing  to  prevent  TV  and 
radio  stations  from  charging  the  highest 
imit  rate?  It  seems  to  me,  in  the  past, 
that  was  the  pracUce.  At  least  it  was  in 
the  campaign  in  which  I  was  involved. 
I  did  not  pay  the  average  rate  but  the 
very,  very  high  rate.  Is  there  anything 
to  prevent  that  from  happening  in  the 
Senator's  amendment  ? 

Mr.  PACKWCX>D.  There  is  nothing  to 
iprevent  that  from  happening  in  the 
amendment.  It  would  simply  repeal  the 
lowest  unit  rate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
in  existing  law  there  is  a  limitation  as 
to  how  much  a  candidate  must  spend 
in  the  electronic  media,  would  this 
amendment,  if  passed,  have  any  real  ef- 
fect in  lowering  that  limitation?  In  other 
words,  if  the  costs  go  up,  the  Senator  is 
not  providing  in  his  amendment  for  an 
additional  limitation,  as  I  read  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  K  you  cannot  pur- 
chase advertising  at  the  lowest  unit  rate, 
or  limit  It  to  $50,000  in  advertising,  you 
cannot  buy  as  much,  so,  you  have  to  pay 
more.  To  that  extent,  it  would  lower  it 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  on  my  time,  in  opposi- 
tion  • 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  asked 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  be 
■notified  that  this  amendment  was  pend- 
ing. The  manager  of  the  biU,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cankon).  is  not  now 
in  the  Chamber.  I  wonder  whether  It 
might  not  be  In  order  to  give  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  the  manager's 
time? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  have  5  minutes,  and  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
proper  time,  when  the  time  has  expired, 
I  will  move  to  table  the  amendment.  I 
think  the  amendment  comes  up  at  a  very 
unfortunate  time. 

Hils  matter  was  discussed  thoroughly 
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before  the  Communications  Committee, 
and  we  took  a  position  that  is  absolutely 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  this 
amendment. 

Why  do  we  give  this  rate  to  candidates? 
No.  1.  a  hcense  is  granted  to  perform  a 
public  service.  All  of  us  know  that  in  this 
day  and  age.  the  most  expensive  item  a 
candidate  has  to  meet  ie  the  charges  for 
radio  and  television,  so  much  so  that 
these  charges  have  skyrocketed  to  the 
point  where  you  have  to  go  out  and  hold 
hundred-dollar  dinners  just  to  get  radio 
time,  especially  if  ycu  run  in  a  statewide 
election. 

Mr.  President,  all  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  to  say  to  the  licensee,  'If  you  have 
given  a  preferential  rate  to  anybody— to 
anybody — at  any  time,  you  cannot  charge 
during  a  campaign  period,  whether  it  be 
for  President,  whether  it  be  for  Senator, 
whether  it  be  for  Representative,  whether 
it  be  for  dogcatcher,  one  penny  more 
than  you  charged  the  lowest  rate."  What 
is  wrxjng  about  that?  This  is  limited  to 
a  specific  period  of  time. 

The  argument  is  made  that  the  rea- 
son why  these  preferential  rates  are  given 
is  that  some  advertising  concern  has  a 
regular  program  every  week  or  every 
month.  A  candidate  cannot  have  a  pro- 
gram every  week  or  every  month.  If  you 
run  for  the  Senate,  you  run  every  6  years. 
If  you  run  for  the  House,  you  run  every 
2  years.  If  you  run  for  the  Presidency, 
you  run  every  4  years.  3o  how  could  you 
ever  come  under  the  terms  and  the 
standards  of  this  preferential  rate?  That 
is  precisely  what  the  story  is. 

A  suggestion  was  made  not  too  long 
ago  by  Adlai  Stevenson,  Sr.,  and  I  think 
it  has  tremendous  merit  today,  that 
within  a  certain  period  of  time  before  the 
election;  namely,  about  8  weeks  before 
the  election — the  national  networks  give 
free  time  to  the  prominent  candidates 
running  for  the  Presidency;  and  that  is 
about  the  best  public  service  they  could 
afford  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Un- 
fortunately, the  networks  came  in  and 
opposed  it.  They  said,  "Don't  make  it 
mandatory.  Just  relieve  us  from  section 
315  and  we'll  give  ^he  proper  time  to  the 
candidates." 

I  took  their  word  for  that,  and  they 
lived  up  to  it.  I  submitted  a  resolution, 
and  as  a  result,  in  1960,  we  had  the 
Kennedy-Nixon  debates.  That  is  how 
that  all  came  about. 

What  this  is  intended  to  do  is  to  take 
away  from  the  candidates  the  same 
privilege  of  the  lowest  rate— instituted 
by  whom?  By  the  hcentee,  himself.  He 
does  not  have  to  give  anybody  a  prefer- 
ential rate;  but  once  he  does,  he  cannot 
take  it  away  from  the  candidate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Can  I  take  time  out 
of  my  own  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator can  do  so  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  have  such 
time  as  he  may  need  out  of  his  hour. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Out  ot  my  hour,  be- 
cause I  am  hitting  high  gear.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield.  ' 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  worked  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  pn  this  matter, 
he  will  recall. 

It  is  the  lowest  unit  charge  for  the 
same  class  and  for  the  amount  of  time, 
for  the  same  period.  With  those  protec- 
tions, the  same  class  and  the  amoimt 
of  time  for  the  same  period,  we  are  not 
getting  any  benefit  from  Rny  other  rate. 
My  little  station  survived  under  one 
of  the  heaviest  onslaughts  they  ever  had 
from  candidates,  in  the  lact  election. 

This  is  a  fair  provision  as  it  stands, 
and  if  we  took  it  off,  the  rates  for  tele- 
vision and  radio  time  would  go  sky  high. 
I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  having  accepted  the 
limitation,  but  I  cannot  understand  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
in  view  of  the  limitations  of  section  315 
(b)  with  regard  to  the  same  class  of 
time,  the  same  time  frame— that  is, 
whether  or  not  it  is  prime  time — and  for 
the  same  period  of  time,  which  is  for  the 
45  days  preceding  the  election. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object.  Theje  has  not  yet 
been  a  ruling  On  the  unanimous-consent 
request  of  the  Senator  fiom  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

If  we  are  going  to  extend  the  time  for 
debate  into  the  Senator's  hour  under 
rule  XXII,  it  seems  only  JSair  that  in  the 
same  unanimous  request  we  extend  the 
time  on  the  other  side. 

I  now  ask  luaanimous  consent  that  I 
be  given  the  same  time  out  of  my  hour 
that  he  has  out  of  his  hour. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  nil  right.  I  wDl 
take  only  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  So  long  as' we  have  equal 
time. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  make  this  point  very 

strongly 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  ruled  that  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  granted.  It  is  graated  for  2  min- 
utes. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  I  have  similar  treatment  on  this 
side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  poipt  I  am  mak- 
ing, and  I  hope  I  can  make  it  as  emphati- 
cally as  possible,  is  that  this  is  not  the 
time,  this  is  not  the  place,  this  is  not  the 
bUl  in  which  to  repeal  something  that  has 
been  thoroughly  investigated,  thoroughly 
studied,  and  passed  almost  imanimously 
by  committee  of  Congress.  I  hope  that  at 
this  junctive  we  will  not  distiu-b  some- 
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thing  that  is  as  fundamental  as  the  prin- 
ciple that  is  involved  in  the  discussion  we 
are  having  today. 

When  the  time  has  expired,  I  am  going 
to  move  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
distinction  of  serving  as  the  senior  Re- 
publican on  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications, on  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  the  chair- 
man. He  and  I  joust  a  good  bit  and  this 
and  a  few  other  issues  from  time  to  time. 
We  are  familiar  with  each  other's  argu- 
ments. There  is  no  point  in  my  trying  to 
belabor  those  issues  with  him,  because 
he  has  heard  them  before.  He  heard  my 
opposition  to  this  provision  when  it  was 
considered  by  the  subcommittee,  when 
It  was  considered  by  the  full  committee, 
and  when  it  was  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  he  has  heard  by  opposition  to 
this  provision  at  every  opportunity  I  have 
had  to  express  it  for  the  last  3  years. 

I  was  opposed  to  it  at  the  time  we  first 
took  it  up,  I  am  still  opposed  to  it,  and 
I  am  trying  to  repeal  it.  I  think  it  is 
wrong,  because  by  this  section,  we  pol- 
iticians have  legislated  to  ourselves  a 
subsidy  out  of  the  hides  of  everybody 
else  who  advertises  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision. We  say  that,  because  Procter  & 
Gamble  or  General  Motors,  or  whoever 
it  is,  earns  a  unit  rate  that  is  lower  than 
a  one-time  or  a  five-time  rate,  we  have 
to  get  the  same  unit  rate.  We  do  not  do 
that  to  newspapers.  We  do  not  do  it  to 
magazines.  We  do  it,  because  we  have 
the  authority  to  regulate  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  and  we  have  the  right  to 
lift  their  licenses.  We  pass  a  law  that 
says,  "Give  us  the  lowest  cost  you  give 
to  everybody  else  at  the  same  time  on 
the  networks,  with  the  same  quality  of 
service,  because  we  regulate  you  and  we 
have  the  life-and-death  power  to  give 
you  a  license  or  take  it  away."  That  Is 
not  fair  play,  in  my  book. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  it  for  radio  and 
television  stations,  we  ought  to  do  it  for 
newspapers,  magazines,  billboards,  the 
people  who  manufacture  bumper  stick- 
ers and  fingernail  files  with  campaign 
slogans  on  them,  and  for  whatever  other 
paraphernalia  we  use.  We  say,  "Give  us 
the  low  rate  you  charge  yoiu:  regular  cus- 
tomers despite  the  fact  that  we  order 
one-himdredth  the  amount  of  time  that 
they  order." 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  single  out  the 
Industry  that  we  regulate  and  make 
them  give  us  a  rate  we  have  not  earned, 
when  they  would  normally  charge  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  and  frequency  of 
service  acquired. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  elaborate  further  on  the  situation. 

Take  the  city  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  with 
a  niunber  of  television  stations.  Six 
Democratic  candidates,  as  I  recall,  vied 
for  the  nomination  for  Congress.  Each 
of  them  is  entitled,  If  they  can  get  the 
time,  to  buy  time  on  television  at  the 
lowest  rate,  at  the  same  price  paid  by 
the  Chevrolet  dealer  who  advertises 
night  after  night.  There  are  many  other 
advertisements  during  prime  time  that 
are  not  at  the  lowest  unit  rate. 


If  a  broadcaster  sells  an  ad  to  one 
candidate  at  6:30,  he  must  make  time 
available  during  prime  time  for  every 
other  candidate  at  the  lowest  unit  rate. 
We  are  asking  them  to  biunp  off  other 
ads  from  which  they  can  collect  more 
money  in  order  to  put  us  on.  The  up- 
shot, at  least  in  Oregon,  is  that  many 
of  them  are  saying,  "To  heck  with  it; 
we  are  not  going  to  take  any  political 
ads;  nobody  is  going  to  get  on  tele- 
vision." 

That  is  fine  for  incumbents,  but  in- 
cumbents start  out  with  a  name  advan- 
tage and  a  news  advantage. 

Now,  they  are  justifiably  going  to  say. 
"We  are  not  going  to  bump  off  any  of  our 
advertisers  who  pay  a  higher  rate  in 
order  to  put  on  candidates  for  Federal 
office."  That  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
amendment.  If  that  is  what  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  wants  to  protect  in- 
cumbents, that  is  what  he  is  getting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  All  time  of  the  proponents  has 
expired.  The  opponents  have  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  my  colleague  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  brief  comment  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  one  who  has  operated  imder  this 
law  as  a  broadcaster  and  one  who  has 
operated  under  this  law  as  a  candidate. 
The  bill  as  written  is  essential  and  we  can 
talk  about  the  problems  it  presents  for 
broadcasters  and  certainly  they  would 
like  the  full  rate.  We  can  mention  all  of 
the  other  media  that  are  not  covered,  but 
they  do  not  utiUze  a  pubMc  facility  and 
they  do  not  operate  in  the  public  interest 
as  broadcasting  stations. 

This  is  little  enough  to  require  of  an 
industry  that  gets  to  enjoy  free  the  air- 
ways of  this  country.  One  big  danger 
we  have  when  we  talk  about  election  re- 
form and  the  limitation  on  candidates 
and  the  money  they  spend  and  who  can 
support  them  is  that  we  deny  the  citizens 
of  this  country  the  opportunity  to  hear 
the  candidates  and  to  know  their  views. 
This  is  one  way  we  can  help  facilitate 
that  opportunity  so  that  candidates  can 
get  on  the  air  and  let  citizens  know  what 
they  stand  for. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  take  the 
last  minute  to  congratulate  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky  and  to  say  If,  In  effect, 
stations  are  saying,  "We  are  not  going  to 
take  any  of  them,  because  we  cannot  get 
the  higher  rate  in  that  time  frame,"  if 
they  want  to  help  inciunbents  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  are  saying  they  want 
to  help  incimibents  and  are  bumping 
everyone  off  of  television,  we  better  take 
a  close  look  at  it  in  conmilttee,  because 
the  fact  is  that  the  law  now  provides 
that  we  pay  them  for  the  time  we  are 
using  at  the  lowest  cost  at  that  time 
and  not  coi  the  overall  lowest  cost  of  the 
station. 

As  bad  as  political  speeches  may  be 
some  nights,  they  cannot  be  any  worse 
than  some  of  the  things  we  have  to 
watch  CHI  television  during  the  coiu'se  of 
the  week  In  prime  time. 


Mr.  President,  I  shall  support  thj 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  in  his  motioi 
to  table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  tim^ 
has  expired  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  movt 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  foi" 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thert 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficienj 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wii 
the   Senator  yield   to  me  briefly? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  TWd 
HOUSES  OF  CONGRESS  FOR  ThJ 
EASTER    HOLIDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  asl^ 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  th^ 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa 
tives   on   House   Concurrent   Resolution 
475. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Brock  > .  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate House  Concurrent  Resolution  475, 
which  will  be  stated. 

The  Eissistant  legislative  clerk  read  &i. 
follows : 

H.   Con.  Res.  475 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent ativet 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  tht 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  April  11,  1974 
It  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday,  April  22,  1974,  or  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  the  second  day  after  its  Members  are 
notified  to  reassemble  In  accordance  with 
section  2  of  this  resolution,  whichever  event 
first  occurs. 

Sec.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  notify  the  Members  of  the( 
House  to  reasemble  whenever  in  his  opinion 
the  public  interest  shaU  warrant  It  or  when- 
ever the  majority  leader  of  the  House  and 
the  minority  leader  of  the  House,  acting 
jointly,  file  a  written  request  with  the  Cleric 
of  the  House  that  the  House  reassemble  for 
the  consideration  of  legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask! 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

strike  out  line  3  and  Inaert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following;  "when  the  two  Houses  adjourn 
on  Thursday,  April  11,  1974,  they  stand" 

On  line  4,  strike  out  "Its  Members"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "their 
respective  Members". 

Strike  out  section  3  and  inaert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 
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"Sec.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  pro  tempKire  of 
the  Senate  shall  notify  the  Members  of  th» 
House  and  Senate,  respectively,  to  reassemble 
whenever.  In  their  opinion,  the  public  in- 
terest shall  warrant  It,  or  whenever  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate  and  the  majority 
leader  of  the  House,  acting  Jointly,  or  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House,  acting  Jointly, 
file  a  written  request  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  that 
the  Congress  reassemble  for  the  considera- 
tion of  legislation." 

Amend  title  by  adding  after  the  word 
"House,"  "and  Senate." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  conciurent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  475),  as  amended,  was  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  475 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  when  the  two 
Houses  adjourn  on  Thursday,  April  11,  1974, 
they  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  the  second  day  after  their  respective 
Members  are  notified  to  reassemble  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  2  of  this  resolution, 
whichever  event  first  occurs. 

Sec.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  shall  notify  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  respectively,  to  reassemble 
Whenever,  in  their  opinions,  the  public  inter- 
est shall  warrant  it,  or  whenever  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  and  the  majority  leader 
of  the  House,  acting  Jointly,  or  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate  and  the  minority  leader 
of  the  House,  acting  Jointly,  file  a  written 
request  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  that  the  Congress  re- 
assemble for  the  consideration  of  legislation. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  "Concurrent 
resolution  providing  for  a  conditional 
adjournment  of  the  House  and  Senate  from 
AprU  11  untU  AprU  23,  1974." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  will  stay  at  the  desk  until  It 
is  certain  we  wiU  finish  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL      ELECTION       CAMPAIGN 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  EHectlon  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  public  financing  of 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  otBce,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

Sevekal  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  vote  "present." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chusch),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Polbhobt)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  ivoTTTK).  the  BaaAtot  from 


Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  , 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF) ,  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGs*.  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  CJold- 
WATER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  is  ab- 
sent on  ofiBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
voted  "present." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  67, 
nays  1 9,  as  follows :  ■ 

I  No    144  Leg]    I 

YEAS— 67 


If. 


1974 


Abourezk 
Aiken 
Bartlett 
Bayh 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Blden 
Brooke 
BurdJck 
Byrd, 
Harry  P.,  Jr. 


Ervln 

Gravel 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 


Byrd,  Robert  C.  Kennedy 
Cannon  Magnuson 


Case 

Chiles 

Clark 

Cook 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Domenicl 

Eastland 


Allen 

Baker 

Brock 

Buckley 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 


Mansfield 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McGovern 

McIntjTe 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

NAYS— 19 
Eagleton 
Fannin 
Grlffln 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Helms 
Hruska 


ANSWERED 
Taft 
NOT  VOTING 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Ptstore 

Pearson 

Pen 

Percy 

Ploxmlre 

RlbicoS 

Sehweiker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

liilmadge 

Thurmond 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Williams 


J 


I 

'PRESENt" 


IcClure 
Pack  wood 
Roth 
Ttower 
Yoxms 


Bennett 

Church 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Ooldwater 


Hollings 

Inouye 

Long 

McGee 

Metcalf 
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t4etzenbaum 
Randolph 
Scott, 
William  L. 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Baker's  amendment  (No.  1078)  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  afOxed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled 
bill  (H.R.  12109)  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Gov- 
ernmental Reorganization  Act  to  clarify 
the  provision  relating  to  the  referendum 
on  the  issue  of  the  advisory  neighbor- 
hood councils. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  public  financing  of 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  financing  and  conducjt  of  such 
campaigns. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1186 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1186  and  lisk  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  35,  line  15,  after  the  word  "elec- 
tion" Insert  the  following:  "on  the  tenth 
day  of  December  in  the  year  of  an  election,". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President^  the  only 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  provide 
that  in  any  election,  instead  of  filing  the 
final  contributions  to  a  campaign  which 
come  in  after  the  28th  of  the  following 
January,  or  have  been  paid  in  the  follow- 
ing January,  that  the  filing  be  on  the 
10th  of  December  immediateSy  follow- 
ing the  election. 

The  reason  is  that  any  disciplinary 
action  to  be  taken  by  anybody  with  re- 
spect to  contributions  ought  to  be  taken 
seasonably  before  the  Representative  or 
Senator  is  sworn  in.  Thereafter,  it  is  a 
very  hard  row  to  hoe.  That  is  the  reason 
for  the  amendment. 

I  understand  that  the  manager  of  the 
bill  may  be  interested  in  accepting  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  cor- 
rectly described  the  amendment.  It  does 
create  some  added  biurdens,  but  it  does, 
I  think,  provide  a  better,  more  timely 
disclosure  date  after  a  general  election, 
when  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything  about 
the  election.  The  amendment  provides  a 
more  timely  reporting  provision  than  we 
have  in  the  bill.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presiderjt,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Neiv  York.  I 
think  he  has  submitted  a  worthwhile, 
important  amendment.  I  am  delighted 
that  th  manager  of  the  bill  has  accepted 
it. 

Senators  may  remember  that  I  offered 
an  amendiaent  which  required  reporting 
before  an  election,  but  that  amendment 
was  defeated.  I  think  this  is  a  material 
improvement  over  the  provision  that  re- 
quires reporting  in  January,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  Irom  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  the 
record  show  that  the  idea  of  the  amend- 
ment is  that  of  Charles  Warren,  my 
legislative  aide.  He  Is  typical  of  the  bril- 
liant young  men  who  work  In  all  our 
ofBces.  I  am  delighted  to  make  this 
statement. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presideixt.  for  the 
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record,  mj'  amendment  met  with  the  very 
violent  objection  of  my  staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yi'^ld  myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quor- 
um call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1113 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  printed  amendment,  No.  1113. 
It  has  been  slightly  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  amendment  is  so 
modified.  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

This  is  an  amendment  that  I  have 
discussed  with  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  the  bill.  I  understand  that 
he  agrees  that  the  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable. 

On  reflection,  after  having  stopped  the 
clerk  from  a  further  reading  of  it,  I 
think,  with  advance  warning  to  the  Sen- 
ate, that  if  I  read  it  and  then  sit  down, 
there  would  be  adequate  explanation.  So 
I  shall  read  it. 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

Sec.  .  VlThoever,  being  a  candidate  for 
Federal  oCBce,  as  defined  herein,  or  an  em- 
ployee or  agent  of  such  a  candidate — 

(a)  fraudulently  misrepresents  himself  or 
any  committee  or  organization  under  his 
control  as  speaking  or  writing  or  otherwise 
acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  candidate 
or  political  party  or  employee  or  agent  there- 
of on  a  matter  which  Is  damaging  to  such 
other  candidate  or  political  party  or  employee 
or  agent  thereof;  or 

(b)  wlUfuUy  and  knowingly  participates 
in  or  conspires  to  participate  In  any  plan, 
scheme,  or  design  to  violate  paragraph  (a) 
hereof,  shall,  for  each  such  offense,  be  fined 
not  more  than  $50,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years  or  both. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President,  is  to  direct  the 
Senate's  attention  in  the  context  of  the 
pending  bill,  vhich  is  to  be  our  principal 
legislative  response  to  the  past  18  months 
of  Watergate  revelations,  to  a  particu- 
lar and  specific  problem  which  would 
appear  to  require  a  sUtutory  remedy. 
This  is  the  problem  of  "dirty  tricks."  My 
amendment  is  intended  to  make  the  ex- 
isting law  somewhat  more  precise  In  this 
area  and  to  increase  the  penalties  for  its 
violation. 


It  has  come  to  the  Senate's  attention 
through  the  hearings  conducted  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin)  and  his  select  commit- 
tee that  during  the  1972  campaign  there 
occurred  at  least  two  incidents  in  which 
an  employee  or  agent  of  the  Committee 
To  Re-Elect  the  President  distributed 
documents  bearing  the  letterhead  of 
Senator  Muskie's  campaign  which  false- 
ly accused  Senators  Htimphrey  and 
Jackson  of  the  most  bizarre  type  of  per- 
sonal conduct.  It  is  this  type  of  activity 
with  which  my  amendment  is  designed 
to  deal. 

Under  current  law,  as  found  in  section 
612  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  a 
misdemeanor  offense  for  anyone  who  is 
a  candidate  or  agent  thereof  to  distrib- 
ute, through  the  mails  or  in  interstate 
commerce,  materials  which  fail  to  iden- 
tify the  candidate  involved  or  a  commit- 
tee acting  on  his  behalf.  This  is  the  stat- 
ute to  which  Donald  Segretti  pleaded 
guilty  for  his  activities  in  the  Florida 
primary  to  which  I  have  referred. 

My  amendment  would  modify  section 
612  in  two  respects.  First,  it  would  re- 
move the  jurisdictional  restrictions  of 
the  old  statute  which  limited  its  appli- 
cation to  use  of  the  U.S.  mails  or  trans- 
portation in  interstate  commerce.  Many 
of  our  older  statutes  have  such  limita- 
tions which  were  thought  at  the  time  to 
be  constitutionally  required,  but  which 
are  clearly  not  necessary  today  as  applied 
to  candidates  for  office  on  the  Federal 
level. 

Second,  my  amendment  would  make 
such  campaign  offenses  felonies  rather 
than  misdemeanors  in  those  few  cases 
where  not  only  does  the  candidate  or  his 
agent  know  that  statements  about 
another  candidate  are  false  but  that  they 
are,  in  fact,  damaging  to  him. 

In  short,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that 
the  amendment  will  effectively  deal  with 
the  specific  campaign  abuses  which  have 
been  brought  to  our  attention  because 
of  the  1972  campaign,  without  posing 
the  difficult  problems  that  a  broader 
criminal  libel  statute  presents  in  terms 
of  first  amendment  guarantees. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  the  amendment  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana,  the 
sponsor,  and  also  with  the  minority  rep- 
resentative. We  are  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

I  jield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BA-STH.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  dispense  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment.  It  is  the  usual 
technical,  perfecting  amendment  to  cor- 
rect minor  defects  in  various  provisions, 
in  conformity  with  the  usual  practice.  I 
ask  for  the  approval  of  the  amendment. 


The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follav.-s: 

On  page  2.  beginning  with  "TABLE  OF 
CONTENTS',  strike  ovu  through  the  lem 
relating  to  section  502  on  page  3. 

On  page  3.  line  n.  immediately  be.'ore 
••  •political  committee'  ',  insert  the  follow- 
ing:   ■   natioiial  committee'.". 

On  page  6.  line  16,  s'.rike  out  "campaign   ' 

On  page  6.  line  17.  strike  out  "campaign 
expenses'  and  iii.scrt  in  lieu  thereof  "ex- 
penditures". 

On  page  7.  between  lines  17  and  18.  insert 
the  following: 

"(C)  he  is  seeking  nomination  by  a  po- 
litical party  for  election  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
aeiit  and  he  and  his  authorized  committees 
have  received  contributions  for  his  campaign 
throughout  the  United  States  In  a  total  of 
more  than  $250,000. 

On  page  8.  beginning  with  line  3.  strike 
out  through  line  7. 

On  page  8,  line  21.  stiike  out  "to  ". 

On  page  10.  line  2.  strike  out  "accepts  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  his  auth- 
orized committees  receive  ". 

On  pafe  IG.  line  1.  immediately  after 
■State",  insert  "under  s.-.bsection  (aM2)(A) 
of  this  section". 

On  paL-e  10.  line  17.  nrike  out  the  comma 
and  "oi  '  :.iid  in.^ert  ii;  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon. 

On  p.i^e  16,  line  20.  .strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
"or". 

On  page  16.  between  lines  20  and  21  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(C)  a  national  or  State  committee  of  a 
political  party  in  connection  with  a  primary 
or  general  election  campaign  of  that  can- 
didate, if  such  expenditure  Is  in  excess  of 
the  limitations  of  section  614(b)  of  title  18 
United  States  Code. 

On  page  18.  line  10.  strike  out  "(h) '  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(1)  ". 

On  page  29.  line  13,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)  ". 

On  page  31.  line  3.  strike  out  "(7)  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(8)  ". 

On  p6ge  31,  line  4.  strike  out  '(8)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  ( 9 )  ". 

On  page  36.  line  12.  strike  out  "Presiden- 
tial "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "presiden- 
tial". 

On  page  37,  line  5,  immediately  after  'in- 
serting".   Insert    "immediately". 

On  page  37,  line  5,  immediately  after  "semi- 
colon"". Insert  ""a  comma  and". 

On  page  37.  line  5,  strike  out  the  comma 

On  page  39.  line  17.  strike  out  "Any  "  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Each". 

On  page  39.  line  21,  strike  out  "Any  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "A"'. 

On  page  40,  strike  out  beginning  with  line 
3  through  line  10  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(d)  No  person  who  sells  space  in  a  news- 
paper or  magazine  to  a  candidate,  or  to  the 
agent  of  a  candidate,  for  use  In  connection 
with  that  candidate's  campaign,  may  change 
any  amount  for  such  space  which  exceeds 
the  amount  charged  for  comparable  use  of 
such   space   for   other  purposes. 

On  page  41,  line  11.  strike  out  "published 
regulation  '  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "a 
rule"'. 

On  page  41.  line  12,  immediately  before  the 
comma,  insert  "which  is  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  not  less  than  30  days  before 
Its  effective  date". 

On  page  41,  line  16.  strike  out  "wUl  not 
have  any  adverse  affect  on"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "is  inconsistent  with". 

On  page  41.  line  17,  strike  out  "title"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Act". 
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On  page  45,  line  25.  strike  out  "regula- 
tions" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "rules". 

On  page  46,  line  2,  strike  out  "regulations" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "rules". 

On  page  47,  line  9,  Immediately  before 
"testimony",  strike  out  "or". 

On  page  47,  line  19,  immediately  before 
"reasonable".  Insert  "a"  and.  Immediately 
after  "period",  Insert  "of  time". 

On  page  53,  line  1,  strike  out  "held  and". 

On  page  53,  itns  4,  strike  out  "regulation" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "rule". 

On  page  53,  line  15.  immediately  before 
"all".  Insert  a  comma  and  "consolidate,  and 
furnlsli". 

On  page  53,  line  16,  strike  out  the  comma 
"and  consolidate  and  furnish  the  reports". 

On  page  54,  line  1.  strike  out  "so". 

On  page  55,  line  4,  strike  out  "such". 

On  page  55,  line  9.  strike  out  "single". 

On  page  56,  line  25.  Immediately  after  "In- 
serting", Insert  "In  lieu  thereof". 

On  page  57,  line  6,  Immediately  after  "in- 
serting", insert  "In  lieu  thereof". 

On  page  57,  line  10,  Immediately  after  "in- 
serting", insert  "in  lieu  thereof". 

On  page  57,  line  16.  immediately  alter  "in- 
serting".  Insert  "In  lieu  thereof". 

On  page  57,  line  24.  immediately  after  "in- 
serting", insert  "In  lieu  thereof". 

On  page  68,  line  3.  immediately  after  "in- 
serting". Insert  "in  lieu  thereof". 

On  page  58,  line  8,  immediately  after  "in- 
serting". Insert  "In  lieu  thereof". 

On  page  58,  line  11,  Immediately  after  "in- 
serting", insert  "in  lieu  thereof". 

On  page  58,  line  16,  Immediately  after  "in- 
serting", Insert  "in  lieu  thereof". 

On  page  58.  line  18,  Immediately  after  "in- 
serting", insert  "in  lieu  thereof". 

On  page  58,  line  20,  immediately  after  "in- 
serting", insert  "In  lieu  thereof". 

On  page  58,  line  23,  Immediately  after  "in- 
serting", insert  "in  lieu  thereof". 

On  page  59,  line  2,  Immediately  after  "in- 
serting", insert  "in  lieu  thereof". 

On  page  59,  line  3,  strike  out  the  comma. 

On  page  59,  line  4,  immediately  after  "In- 
serting", insert  "in  lieu  thereof". 

On  page  59,  line  9.  immediately  after  "in- 
serting" Insert  "in  lieu  thereof". 

On  page  59,  line  25.  strike  out  the  comma. 

On  page  60,  line  18.  strike  out  "Any"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "An". 

On  page  60,  line  22.  strike  out  "any"  and 
insert  "an". 

On  page  60,  line  22,  strike  out  "Any"  and 
Insert  "A". 

On  page  62,  line  21.  strike  out  "any"  and 
Insert  "a". 

On  page  63.  line  14,  strike  out  "campaign 
expenses"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "ex- 
penditures". 

On  page  64,  line  2,  strike  out  "regulations" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "rules". 

On  page  64,  line  3,  strike  out  "regulations" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "rules". 

On  page  64,  line  8,  strike  out  the  comma. 

On  page  64,  line  20,  strike  out  "$10,000," 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$100,000,". 

On  page  65,  line  2,  strike  out  "regulations" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "rules". 

On  page  66,  line  13,  strike  out  "out  'and" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "out  ',  and". 

On  page  66,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out  "cen- 
tral". 

On  page  66,  line  19,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  66,  line  25,  after  the  second  semi- 
colon, insert  "and". 

On  page  67,  line  3,  strike  out  the  semicolon 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

On  page  68,  line  9,  Inunedlately  after 
"out",  strike  out  "the". 

On  pag»  71,  line  6,  strike  out  "shall  not 
constitute"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "is 
not". 

On  page  71,  line  13,  strike  out  "Shall  not 


constitute"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "are 
not". 

On  page  74,  line  5,  strike  out  "Presi- 
dential" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "presi- 
dential". 

On  page  74.  line  22,  strike  out  "National" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "natlpnal". 

On  page  75,  line  2,  strike  ovit  "of  title  18, 
United  States  Code.". 

On  page  76.  line  17,  strike  out  "a"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "tlie". 

On  page  77,  lines  3  and  4.  strike  out  "this 
section"  and  insert  in  li^u  tliereof  "para- 
graph (1)". 

On  page  79,  line  6,  strike  out  "of  a  political 
party". 

On  page  81.  line  10,  strike  out  "In  the  case 
of  any"  and  insert  iu  lieu  thereof  "A". 

On  page  82.  line  3,  Immediately  after 
"fined"  Insert  "not  more  than". 

On  page  82.  line  7.  strike  out  "regulations" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "rules"'. 

On  page  82,  line  10,  strike  out  "shall  be 
considered  to  have  been"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "is  considered  to  be". 

On  page  82,  line  13,  strike  out  "served" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "serves". 

On  page  82,  line  19,  strike  ovt  the  comma 
and  "as  amended".  I 

On  page  82.  lines  22  and  23,  iBtrike  out  the 
comma  and  "as  amended". 

On  page  83.  line  21.  strike  out  "case"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "adjudication". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1 IBO 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1180  and  ask  that  it 
bfi  stf&tjpd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  75,  line  23,  strike  out  "exceeds 
$3,000."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"exceeds — ". 

On  page  75,  between  lines  23  and  24.  insert 
the  following : 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  candldatle  for  the  offlce 
of  President  or  Vice  President.  $2,000;  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  any  other  candidate, 
$1,500.". 

On  page  76,  line  2,  strike  out  "exceeds 
$3,000."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"exceeds — ". 

On  page  76  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following : 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  the 
olfice  of  President  or  Vice  PreBident.  $2,000; 
and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  anv  other  candidate, 
$1,500.". 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

Throughout  the  debate  on  the  bill, 
it  has  been  the  effort  of  the  Benator  from 
Alabama  not  only  to  kill  all  portions  of 
the  bill  having  to  do  with  the  public 
subsidy  of  candidates  for  Federal  elec- 
tion, but  also  to  reduce  the  overall 
amount  that  candidates  for  Federal  of- 
fices may  spend  in  elections — that  is, 
candidates  for  the  House  and  for  the 
Senate  in  primaries  and  in  general  elec- 
tions, and  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
in  primaries  before  the  conventions  and 
in  the  general  election. 

Already  there  have  been  turned  back 
by  the  Senate  amendmentB  that  would 
cut  the  amoimts  individual  contributions 
to  $250  in  Presidential  races  and  $100 
in  House  Euid  Senate  races;  and  another 
amendment   that  would   have   limited 


contributions  to  $2,000  in  Presidential 
races  and  to  $1,000  in  House  and  Sen- 
ate races.  Those  amendments  have  been 
turned  back.  That  has  caused  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  to  feel  that  many  of 
those  who  advocate  Federal  subsidies  in 
elections  want  the  best  of  two  words. 
They  want,  in  the  primary  elections  ev- 
erything that  they  can  get  from  provid- 
ing contributions  at  the  $3,000  level, 
which  is  a  very  high  level  in  the  view 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  and  at 
the  same  time  having  Federal  matching. 
So  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
go  along  with  a  reduction  in  tihe  amount 
of  the  overall  contributions  in  Presiden- 
tial races  to  $2,000  and  for  the  House 
and  Senate  to  $1,500.  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  h&s  voted — 
voted  twice,  as  a  matter  of  fact — to  cut 
the  amount  of  overall  expensos  of  candi- 
dates by  20  percent,  by  cutting  the 
amount  that  could  be  spent  in  general 
elections  from  15  cents  to  12  cents,  and 
from  10  cents  to  8  cents  in  primary  elec- 
tions. There  should  be  no  reason  why 
we  could  not  reduce  the  amount  of  indi- 
vidual contributions. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  in 
its  desire  to  have  campaign  reform,  and 
not  simply  use  campaign  reform  as  a 
shibboleth  to  cover  raiding  tihe  Federal 
Treasury  and  turn  the  bill  over  to  the 
taxpayers,  will  be  in  favor  of  cutting  the 
amount  of  individual  contributions  as 
suggested  in  the  amendment  to  $2,000  in 
Presidential  races  in  primary  and  gen- 
eral elections,  and  to  $1,500  for  House 
and  Senate  races  in  primary  and  general 
elections. 

Mr.  President,  I  reseiTe  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  wish  only  to  say  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  really 
would  like  to  have  it  both  w»ys.  He  op- 
poses the  provision  on  public  financing 
because  he  does  not  want  to  see  public 
financing.  On  the  other  hand,  he  wants 
to  cut  private  financing  down  to  the 
point  where  it  would  drive  th«  individual 
to  public  financing. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have 
been  up  the  hill  and  down  the  hill  on 
this.  We  have  considered  limitations  in 
almost  every  conceivable  amount  except 
this  particular  one,  and  I  Would  hope 
that  the  Senator  would  be  willing  to 
abide  by  the  votes  we  have  already  had 
on  this  matter,  and  let  us  dispose  of  the 
amendment  by  voice  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock)  .  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  . 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  nays 
have  it.  The  amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Sraiate,  I 
believe  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  has  one  or  may- 
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be  two  amendments.  As  far  as  I  know, 
those  will  be  the  final  amendments.  So  I 
ask  at  this  time  if  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator would  consider  a  reduction  of  the 
half-hour  Umitation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Five  minutes  will  be 
sufiftcient. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  10  minutes  on  each  of  the 
two  amendments,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts indicate  whether  he  plans  to  have 
rollcall  votes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Good. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1092 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1092,  in  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Hugh  Scott),  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  (No.  1092) 
Is  as  follows : 

On  page  58,  line  16,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  68,  between  lines  16  and  17,  insert 
the  following: 

"(J)  'State  committee'  means  the  organi- 
zation which,  by  virtue  of  the  bylaws  of  a 
political  party.  Is  responsible  for  the  day-to- 
day t^seratlon  of  that  political  party  at  the 
State  level,  as  determined  by  the  Federal 
Election  Commission;  and". 

On  page  68,  line  17,  strike  out  "(j)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(k) ". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  also  the  minor- 
ity manager  of  the  bill,  and  I  believe  that 
the  amendment  may  be  acceptable  to 
them. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
add  a  definition  of  "State  committee" 
parallel  to  the  definition  of  "national 
committee"  already  contained  in  the  bill. 

The  amendment  is  useful  because  it 
identifies  the  State  committees  that  will 
be  entitled  to  take  advantage  of  the  spe- 
cial "2  cents  a  voter"  spending  authority 
in  the  bill.  Under  this  authority,  a  State 
committee  of  a  political  party  is  entitled 
to  receive  private  contributions  and  make 
expenditures  in  a  general  election,  above 
and  beyond  the  expenditure  ceiling  of  the 
party's  candidate  himself.  In  this  way, 
S.  3044  provides  a  substantial  additional 
role  for  the  political  parties  at  both  the 
State  and  National  level. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  a 


minor  addition  to  the  bill,  and  I  hope 
that  it  may  be  accepted. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

I  have  discussed  this  proposal  with  the 
Senator  and  with  the  ranking  minority 
Member.  The  definition  is  acceptable.  It 
parallels  the  definition  of  a  State  com- 
mittee with  that  of  the  national  com- 
mittee. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Brock  i  .  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  (No.  1092)  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1093 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1093  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  ccmsent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  (No.  1093) 
is  as  follows : 

On  page  10,  strike  out  line  24  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "election  cam- 
paign in  an  amount  equal  to  the  greater  of — 

"(A)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio". 

On  page  11.  line  6,  strike  out  "election." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "election;  or". 

On  page  11,  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert 
the  following : 

"(B)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  payments  to  which  a 
candidate  of  a  major  party  for  the  same  office 
is  entitled  under  this  subsection  as  the  total 
number  of  popular  votes  received  by  that 
eligible  candidate  as  a  candidate  for  that 
office  (other  than  votes  he  received  as  the 
candidate  of  a  major  party  for  that  offlce)  in 
the  preceding  general  election  bears  to  the 
average  number  of  popiUar  votes  received  by 
the  candidates  of  major  parties  for  that  of- 
flce In  the  preceding  general  election.". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  This  amendment  is 
introduced  in  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott).  I  have  had  a  chance,  again,  to 
discuss  it  with  the  fioor  manager  of  the 
bill  and  also  the  minority  manager,  and 
I  imderstand  that  it  is  acceptable  to 
them. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
allow  a  minor  party  candidate  to  qualify 
for  public  funds  on  the  basis  of  the  total 
number  of  votes  he  received  in  the  pro- 
ceeding election,  whether  as  the  candi- 
date of  a  single  minor  party  or  as  the 
candidate  of  more  than  one  minor  party. 

Under  the  present  bill,  a  minor  party 
candidate's  proportion  of  public  funds  is 
based  only  on  the  showing  in  the  preced- 
ing election  of  the  minor  party  that 
nominated  him.  In  certain  cases,  this 
provision  might  work  imfairly  to  the  dis- 


advantage of  a  minor  party  candidate 
who  was  on  the  ballot  in  the  previous 
election  under  more  than  one  party  label. 

For  example,  in  the  1968  Presidential 
election.  George  Wallace  ran  under  nine 
separate  minor  party  labels.  Although  he 
won  a  total  of  13.5  percent  of  the  votes 
cast  in  the  election,  the  most  he  won  un- 
der a  single  party  label  was  5.08  percent. 
as  the  candidate  of  the  American  Party. 

Under  the  pending  bill,  if  its  provisions 
had  been  in  effect  for  the  1972  election. 
Governor  Wallace  would  have  qualified 
for  proportional  public  funds  based  on  his 
1968  track  record  as  a  minor  party  can- 
didate based  on  his  5.08  percent  showing 
as  the  candidate  of  the  American  party, 
rather  than  his  13.5  percent  overall  show- 
ing. Clearly,  he  should  be  entitled  to  use 
the  higher  figure,  and  the  pending 
amendment  would  accomplish  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  tables  prepared  by  the  Li- 
brar>-  of  Congress,  illustrating  the  votes 
received  by  Governor  Wallace  in  1968, 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  note  that  the 
effect  of  the  pending  amendment  is  to 
restore  the  operation  of  the  formula  in 
the  existing  dollar  checkoff  law,  enacted 
in  1971,  which  now  allows  minor  party 
candidates  to  accumulate  their  votes  in 
the  preceding  election.  I  believe  that  this 
is  the  intent  of  the  formula  in  S.  3044, 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  accept  the 
amendment  Senator  Hugh  Scott  and  I 
are  offering. 

ANALYSIS  OF  VOTES  CAST  FOR  GEORGF  C  WALLACE  IN 
THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  OF  1968  UNDER  VARIOUS 
PARTY  LABELS 


Party 


Percent     Percent 
Number        Number     Wallace  total 

of  States        of  votes  vote  vote 


Democratic  Party l  691,425  6  97 

Independent  Party...  9  1,320,872  13  33 
Ameijcan  Independ- 
ent Party 13  2,459,735  24  82 

AmencanParty .  16  3.721,747  37  56 

George  Wallace  Party..  7  1,228.799  12  40 
Conservative  Party..   .  1  88,921  89 
Independent  Ameri- 
can Party .  1  20,432  .20 

Courage  Party.  1  358,864  3.62 
George  Wallace  Inde- 
pendent Party 1  15,678  .15 

Total..  150  9,906,473  100.00^ 


0.94 
1.80 

3.35 

5.08 

1.67 

.12 

.02 
.49 

.02 

13.49 


'  Wallace  was  not  on  the  ballot  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Note:  Items  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding 

NvMBEE    OF   Votes    RECEtvED    bt    George    C. 
Wallace  in  the  Pkesidential  Election  of 
1968  Under  Various  Party  Labels,  by  State 
Democratic  Party  (one  State) 

Alabama   691.425 

Independent  Party  (9  States) 

Alaska 10.024 

Illinois 390.958 

Massachusetts 87,088 

Mississippi   4is!349 

Oregon 49,683 

South  Carolina 215,430 

South  Dakota 13,400 

Wisconsin 127i  835 

Wyoming .__         ii[  loa 

Total  vote  for  Wallace  under 

Independent  Party  label.  1,320,872 
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American  Independent  Party  (13  States) 

Arizona 46,573 

CaUforuU — --  487,270 

Colorado   60,813 

Hawaii --- - 3.469 

Idaho —  - -  36,541 

Iov«a — 6«.'*22 

Michigan - 331,968 

Missouri    — -  206,126 

New  Mexico  .— - — -  25.737 

Ohio 467.495 

Peiinsvlvanla 378,582 

Utah    26.906 

Virginia    321,833 

Total  vote  for  Wallace  under 
American       Independent 

Party  label 2.459.735 

American  Party  (16  States) 

Arlcansas 240,982 

Delaware 28.459 

Georgia  -.. 535,550 

Kentucky   — - - 193,098 

Louisiana 630.300 

Klaryland    --- 178,734 

Minnesota    - 68,931 

Montana 20.015 

Nebraska    44.904 

North  Carolina 496,188 

North  DakoU  - 14,244 

Oklahoma    - —  191,731 

Tennessee 424.792 

Texas 584.269 

Washington 96.990 

West  Virginia - 72.  560 

Total  vote  for  Wallace  under 

American  Party  Ubel 3,721,747 

George  WaUace  Party  (7  States,) 

Connecticut 76.650 

Florida    624,207 

Indiana 243,108 

Maine    6.370 

New  Hampshire H.  173 

New  Jersey -       262. 187 

Vermont   5.104 

Total  vote  for  Wallace  un- 
der Oeorge  Wallace  Party 

label 1.228.799 

Conservative  Party  il  State) 

Kansas M  O-'^ 

Independent  American  Party  il  State) 

Nevada    - --- ---  20.432 

Courage  Party  tf  Stale) 

New  York. - --- 358,864 

George  Wallace  Indciiendent  Party  (f  State) 
Rhode  Island 16,678 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  we  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Brock.*  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  (No.  1093;  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ma-ssachusetts  <Mr.  Kennedy)  , 

The  amendment  was  agieed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
often  expressed  my  deep  concern  about 
the  crisis  of  confidence  in  our  leadership 
and  the  deep  sense  of  frustration  and 
distrust  toward  our  entire  Government 
which  has  pervaded  the  mail  I  have  re- 


ceived from  Coloradans  over  the  past 
year. 

No  government  can  survive  without  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  people. 
Ours  has  survived  because  each  Ameri- 
can has  believed  elections  presented  an 
opportunity  for  all  citizens,  candidates 
and  parties  to  present  their  ideas  fairly 
and  honestly,  and  to  have  their  views 
judged  by  the  public. 

Recent  events  have  raided  serious 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  many  Americans 
that  this  principle  is  being  respected.  The 
resulting  crisis  of  confidence,  therefore, 
goes  to  tlie  core — the  very  survival — of 
our  system  of  government.  Out  of  this 
concern  that  we  must  take  whatever  ac- 
tion is  necessary  to  restore  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  in  Jts  leadership 
and  Government,  last  July  the  Senate 
passed — and  I  voted  for— the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1973.  which 
provided  for  numerous  needed  reforms 
of  election  campaigns. 

This  act  of  1973  represented  a  com- 
prehensive campaign  reform  bill  which 
required  full  Identification  of  contribu- 
tions, annual  financial  disclosure  reports 
by  Members  of  Congress  and  candidates. 
It  also  limits  total  exp«idltures  in  pri- 
mary and  general  elections  for  Federal 
oflBces,  individual  contributions  to  can- 
didates, and  cash  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures. 

During  consideration  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1973,  propo- 
nents of  Federal  subsidization  of  cam- 
paigns— so-called  public  financing — 
failed  in  their  efforts  to  insert  Federal 
subsidization  provisions  ia  the  act.  In 
December  they  failed  to  attuch  such  pro- 
visions to  the  bill  raising  the  debt  limit, 
but  did  extract  a  promise  from  the  Sen- 
ate Rules  Committee  that  it  would  repoi-t 
a  bill  on  Federal  subsidization.  This  bill 
is  before  us  now.  Title  I  contains  provi- 
sions for  Federal  campaigti  subsidies  In 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  offices.  The  other  sections  of 
this  bill  are  similar  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Election  Canjpaign  Act  of 
1973  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 

I  support  reform  and  have  consistently 
voted  for  it.  I  am  against — irrevocably 
against — efforts  to  establish  a  Federal 
financing  system  as  proposed  in  title  I 
of  this  bill. 

I  believe  Federal  subsidization  repre- 
sents a  step  backward  in  our  efforts  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  in  their  system. 

Giving  taxpayers'  money  to  politicians 
to  run  for  election  can  oiily  reduce  fur- 
ther whatever  confidence  Americans  re- 
tain in  their  political  leadership  and  in- 
stitutions. Taking  away  from  the  indi- 
vidual the  decision  as  to  whom  their 
money  will  go  excludes  the  Individual 
from  a  vital  part  of  the  political  process 
and  reduces  the  voters'  involvement,  par- 
ticipation and  commitment  to  candidates 
and  parties.  Reducing  the  dependence  of 
candidates  and  elected  officials  upon  the 
rank  and  file  of  their  party  and  upon 
the  individual  citizen  voter  will  insulate 
representatives  further  from  individual 
taxpayers  who  will  be.  nonetheless,  pay- 
ing their  campaign  bills. 


Federal  subsidies  would  not  only  limit 
an  individual's  right  to  spend  money  to 
express  his  preferences  and  views,  but 
they  would  also  require  that  the  indi- 
vidual's tax  money  go  to  someone  whose 
views  he  opposes,  as  well  as  restricting 
the  freedom  of  those  who  wouldn't  want 
to  support  any  candidate. 

With  one  Senator  elected  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  another  as  a  third-party 
candidate  currently  sitting  with  us  in 
the  Senate,  and  a  growing  blpc  of  voters 
who  regard  themselves  as  "independ- 
ents."  legislation  must  treat  independ- 
ent candidates  and  minor  or  third  parties 
fairly.  Yet  assuring  independent  voices 
and  movements  a  fair  hearing  runs  the 
risk  of  subsidizing  frivolous  and  pub- 
licity-seeking campaigns.  There  would  be 
no  quicker  way  to  discredit  subsidization 
and  the  whole  political  process.  Any  leg- 
islation setting  standards  would  inevi- 
tably discriminate  against  some  indi- 
viduals and  movements  and  abridge  the 
freedom  of  individuals  to  speak  out  and 
run  for  ofiQce. 

It  is  equally  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  design  regulations  which  Ecply  to  pri- 
maries, which  in  many  States  are  more 
important  than  general  elections.  The 
bill  before  us  does  not  even  attempt  to 
wrestle  with  other  than  Presidential  pri- 
maries. In  legislating  how  money  will  be 
distributed,  the  law  can  either  strengthen 
a  party  organization's  hold  over  candi- 
dates by  channeling  money  through  the 
parties,  or  increase  the  independence  of 
candidates  from  parties.  This  is  an  in- 
appropriate area  to  legislate,  especially 
given  the  traditional  flexibility  and  vari- 
ety of  this  relationship  and  the  growing 
numbers  of  independent  voters. 

The  role  of  volunteer  workers  and  of 
nonpartisan  groups  who  work  in  the  po- 
litical arena  is  a  Pandora's  kx>x  of  legal 
and  constitutional  issues  w^ose  lid  has 
already  been  tilted  ajar  by  existing  leg- 
islation and  which  would  be  thrown  wide 
open  by  Federal  subsidization. 

We  are  not  going  to  encourage  public 
participation  and  confidence  in  politics 
by  reaching  into  taxpayers'  itockets  to  fi- 
nance election  campaigns.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  past  decade  ^ould  have 
taught  that  the  solution  of  pouring  Fed- 
eral money — the  tax  money  of  the  indi- 
vidual— on  a  problem  and  adding  com- 
plex Federal  regtilations  and  a  govern- 
ment bureaucracy,  has  nefer  resolved 
any  problem  and  in  alleviating  some 
symptoms  has  usually  created  more  ills. 
At  a  minimum  we  should  give  the  1971 
and  1973  reforms  a  full  trial.  We  should 
not  be  swept  up  by  the  hysteria  of  the 
current  Watergate  environment  that  we 
enact  unnecessary  and  dangerous  legis- 
lation on  so-called  public  financing.  The 
resultant  loss  of  individual  freedom  and 
rights,  and  the  extension  pf  the  dead 
hand  of  Federal  bureaucracy  and  regula- 
tion would  serve  only  to  throttle  further 
confidence  of  American  citizens  in  the 
responsiveness  and  integrity  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government.  To  sidopt  "public  fi- 
nancing" would  be  the  ultimate  evil  leg- 
acy of  the  Watergate  era. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  f uither  amendment. 
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If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  apparently 
th?re  are  no  further  amendments  to  be 
offered.  That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  far  as  we  know. 
Until  third  reading  is  achieved,  we  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Since  all  the  amendments 
have  been  offered  that  Senators  plan  to 
offer,  and  since  this  matter  has  been 
imder  serious  discussion  imder  efforts  to 
amend  the  bill — some  of  which  have  been 
very  helpful,  some  not  so  helpful;  since 
there  is  considerable  confusion  about 
just  what  the  bill  does  provide;  since 
there  is  a  body  of  opinion  in  the  Senate 
that  a  big  mistake  is  being  made,  though 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  that  view,  in  not 
opening  the  general  elections  up  to 
matching  as  well — there  was  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson >,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dobienici), 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  ( Mr. 
MoNDALE) ,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  that  would 
have  set  up  a  formula  that  would  have 
permitted  and,  in  fact,  to  get  the  full 
amount  available  could  very  well  have 
required  matching  in  general  elections; 
I  believe  they  had  a  formula  of  25-per- 
cent advance  Federal  matching  in  House 
and  Senate  races,  and  then  50-50  the  rest 
of  the  way,  and  in  Presidential  elections 
a  40-percent  advance  Federal  subsidy, 
and  then  50-50  the  rest  of  the  way — and 
since  there  are  a  number  of  other  items 
in  the  bill  that  can  be  Improved  upon  if 
this  bill  were  to  have  further  considera- 
tion by  the  Rules  Committee;  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  already  bills 
over  in  the  House  that  they  have  not  yet 
digested,  I  am  just  wondering  If  we 
would  serve  the  part  of  wisdom  to  send 
them  another  bill  which,  by  the  way, 
is  180  degrees  different  from  the  bill  we 
sent  them  in  July,  that  being  S.  372, 
which  does  not  provide  for  any  Federal 
subsidies  whatsoever. 

So  I  wonder  if  it  might  not  be  well  to 
send  this  bill  back  to  committee  for  a 
little  more  of  the  baking  process. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  the  light  of  the  ex- 
planation made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  one  of  these 
amendments  that  would  have  required 
matching  in  the  general  election  has 
been  adopted,  then,  of  course,  the  bill 
as  it  now  is  about  to  be  voted  on  pro- 
vides for  full  Federal  taxpayer  financing 
in  the  general  election;  is  that  the  Sen- 
ator's understanding? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  that  is  true,  except 
that  there  is  available  the  option  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Federal  subsidy  or  not.  If 
the  candidate  wants  100  percent  Federal 
subsidy,  he  can  get  it.  If  he  wants  to  get 


a  little  bit  from  the  private  sector,  that 
comes  off  his  public  subsidy  and,  obvi- 
ously, would  not  be  resorted  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  view  of  the  rejection 
of  that  effort  by  Senator  Stevenson  and 
others,  and  in  view  of  the  rejection  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Dole 
the  other  day,  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  would  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
going  to  be  a  rather  strange  situation,  if 
this  bill  should  become  law,  because  the 
requirements  we  now  have  imder  present 
law  say  that  when  a  TV  advertisement 
goes  on  the  air  promoting  the  candidacy 
of  a  particular  campaign,  there  must  be, 
in  prominent  letters  and  sound,  what 
they  call  a  disclaimer,  "Paid  for  by  the 
Committee  on  So-and-So." 

Would  it  not  be  false  and  fraudulent 
advertising  if  all  of  that  money  was  actu- 
ally coming  out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury? 
Would  there  be  some  kind  of  action  that 
citizen  consumer  groups,  and  so  forth, 
or  someone  else  could  take  to  the  FCC, 
because  here,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
would  be  saying  the  cost  was  paid  for  by 
the  committee  of  candidate  Jones,  but 
really  it  is  all  being  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payers. Is  that  the  situation  we  would 
have? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  see  the  point  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  I  agree  with  it.  I  would  assume,  how- 
ever, that  the  public  subsidy  would  go 
to  the  candidate  or  his  committee  and, 
in  a  sense,  would  be  laimdered  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Laundered? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  it  probably  would  be 
a  correct  statement  that  the  money, 
which  is  public  money,  having  been  laun- 
dered by  the  committee  and  used  by  the 
committee,  it  might  be,  then,  that  it 
would  be  an  accurate  statement  to  say 
it  was  paid  for  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Does  the  Senator  sup- 
pose that  the  laundering  will  then  be 
described  in  some  segment  of  the  me- 
dia as  being  campaign  reform? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  This  is  campaign  reform. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  will  certainly  join  him  in  supporting 
his  motion  to  recommit  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
to  make  a  motion  to  recommit.  Since  that 
motion  is  debatable,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  will,  at  this  time,  move  that 
the  bill  be  now  recommitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  for 
further  study. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  just 
ask  a  question.  In  the  laundering  of  this 
money  by  the  committee,  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  believe  that  a  lot  of 
soap  would  be  used? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  soft  soap.  [Laughter.  1 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  whatever  time  I  have. 

Mr.  AT. I  .EN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  All  time  has  rww  been  yielded 
back. 


The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen)  to  recommit  the  bill,  S.  3044.  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church  i  .  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
( Mr.  FuLBRicHT  I ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  iMr.  Rollings  >,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  iMr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  iMr.  Metzenbaum),  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  <Mr. 
Randolph)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  is  ab- 
sent on  oflScial  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  frc«n  West  Vir- 
ginia 'Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong>  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water*  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scorn  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  35. 
nays  53,  as  follows: 


(No    145  Leg.) 

YEAS — 35 

Aiken 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Allen 

Dole 

McClure 

Baker 

Dominick 

Metcalf 

Bartlett 

Eastland 

Nunn 

Beall 

Ervin 

Roth 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

Stennls 

Bennett 

Griffln 

Stevenson 

Brock 

Gurnev 

Taft 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Talmadge 

B>Td. 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Harry  F 

Jr      Hruska 

Tower 

Cotton 

Johnston 
NAYS — 53 

Welcker 

Abourezk 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Haskell 

Nelson 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Bible 

Hathaway 

Pas  tore 

Biden 

Huddlestou 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Byrd.  Robert  C    Jackson 

Proxmire 

Cannon 

Javits 

Rlbicoff 

Case 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Cbiles 

Magnuson 

Scott.  Hugh 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Stafford 

Cook 

Mat  bias 

Stevens 

Cranston 

McGovern 

Symington 

Domenici 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Williams 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Young 

Hart 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING- 

-12 

Church 

Inouye 

Scott. 

Pong 

Long 

William  L. 

Fulbright 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Goldwater 

Metzenbaum 

HoUings 

Randolph 

So  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  to  recommit  the 
bill  (S.  3044)  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  it  would  be  outrageous  to  saddle 
the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry  with  the 
price  tag  of  financing  the  campaigns  of 
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Members  of  Congress.  The  public  cam- 
paign financing  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  provide  up  to  $90,000  out  of 
the  Public  Treasury  for  any  candidate 
for  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  in  the 
reneral  election  and  as  high  as  $2  mil- 
lion for  some  candidates  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  the  general  election. 

At  a  time  when  so  much  money  is 
needed  to  wage  the  war  on  cancer,  at  a 
time  when  many  persons  in  this  country 
cannot  afford  the  high  cost  of  medical 
care,  and  when  I  think  of  people  who 
are  dying  in  this  country  because  they 
cannot  get  a  kidney  dialysis,  it  is  ob- 
vious to  me  that  we  should  not  dig  into 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  finance  the  elec- 
tions of  those  of  us  who  run  for  the 
House  and  Senate.  I  do  not  think  the 
taxpayers  ought  to  have  to  pay  this  price 
tag.  and  I  shall  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections  and  as  the  sponsor 
of  the  bill  which  formed  the  basis  of 
our  deliberations  on  public  financing: 
I  am  delighted  with  its  passage  by  the 
Senate. 

The  bill's  basic  and  significant  pro- 
visions have  survived  over  strong  op- 
position. We  have  expressed  the  will  of 
our  people  weary  at  election  abuses  and 
frustrated  by  the  scandalous  influence 
of  special  interests.  We  have  given  back 
to  the  individual  voter  his  rightful  au- 
thority, and  we  have  strengthened  our 
d  6inoc  r&c  v 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  a  decade,  in  and  out  of  pub- 
lic office,  I  have  worked  for  campaign 
finance  reform.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
reluctance  that  I  express  my  reasons  for 
voting  against  this  bill. 

Most  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill  have 
already  been  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
sent,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  the 
House.  They  include  limits  on  individual 
and  committee  contributions  to  cam- 
paigns for  Federal  office,  a  $25,000-llmit 
on  contributions  of  an  individual  to  all 
Federal  campaigns,  ceilings  on  amounts 
which  can  be  expended  in  Federal  cam- 
paigns, a  limit  on  cash  contributions  and 
independent  enforcement  of  campaign 
finance  laws.  Among  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  were  many 
that  I  either  coauthored  in  bills  or 
brought  up  on  the  Senate  floor  as  amend- 
ments. 

The  bill  before  us  adds  little,  except 
provisions  for  public  financing  of  Federal 
campaigns. 

I  believe  in  partial  public  financing  of 
general  election  campaigns,  and  in  fact 
introduced  a  bill  for  public  financing.  The 
bill  before  us  provides  for  public  financ- 
ing of  primaries,  as  well  as  general  elec- 
tions, and  upon  the  easiest  and  most  gen- 
erous terms.  The  result  of  public  financ- 
ing in  primaries  will  be  to  encourage  the 
favorite  son,  regional  and  dark  horse 
candidates,  the  insincere  and  the  adven- 
turers in  our  politics,  too.  What  we  must 
do  is  drive  from  our  politics  the  large 
contributions,  but  not  fragment  our  par- 
ties any  further.  The  moneys  made  avail- 
able from  the  Public  Treasury  by  this  bill 
for  the  financing  of  primaries  will  invite 
a  proliferation  of  candidacies  and  with 


little  regard  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  can- 
didates' claim  upon  the  public  attention. 
It  will  invite  high-pressured  advertising, 
voter  confusion,  and  will  make  it  even 
more  difficult  for  a  serious  candidate  of 
the  majority  to  win  the  nomination  of  a 
major  party. 

It  would  be  wiser  to  act  with  less  zeal 
and  more  prudence  and  defer  this  dan- 
gerous experiment  until  such  time  as 
public  financing  has  enjoyed  some  expe- 
rience in  general  election  campaigns.  We 
could,  in  an  excess  of  recent  enthusiasm, 
"reform"  our  two-party  system  out  of 
existence  by  financing  the  candidacies  of 
virtually  all  comers  in  primary  cam- 
paigns for  Presidency  and  the  Congress. 

From  the  beginning  I  have  supported 
partial  public  financing  erf  general  elec- 
tions campaigns. 

When  100-percent  public  financing 
was  proposed  last  fall  in  the  Kennedy- 
Scott  amendment  to  the  debt  limit  bill, 
I  testified  in  the  Finance  Committee  in 
support  of  partial  public  financing.  When 
the  Kennedy-Scott  amencJment  was  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  in  late  November,  I 
offered  an  amendment  reducing  the 
lump-sum  subsidy  from  100  percent  to  50 
percent.  My  amendment  was  narrowly 
defeated.  Tuesday,  with  Senators  Taft, 
DoMENici,  Cranston,  Hvmphrey.  and 
MoND.ALE,  I  offered  another  partial  pub- 
lic financing  amendment.  That  amend- 
ment provided  for  a  maximum  of  70-per- 
cent public  financing  in  Presidential 
elections  and  62.5-percent  public  financ- 
ing in  congressional  elections.  Senator 
Kennedy  offered  an  amendment  to  mine 
which  restored  100 -percent  public  fi- 
nancing in  Presidential  general  election 
campaigns.  His  amendment  was  adopted 
by  a  margin  of  one  vote.  Then  he  offered 
an  amendment  to  increase  public  financ- 
ing in  congressional  campaigns  to  75  per- 
cent, and  it  failed  by  a  margin  of  three 
votes.  Obviously  the  Senate  is  closely 
divided  on  the  issue  of  partial  versus 
total  public  financing.  But  the  Senate 
voted  to  table  the  remains  of  my  amend- 
ment. The  effect  of  that  lopsided  vote 
was  to  restore  100-percent  public  financ- 
ing for  both  Presidential  and  congres- 
sional general  election  campaigns. 

It  has  been  said  that  my  amendment 
improved  the  bill  too  mudi  and  that  the 
vote  then  for  total  public  financing 
soimded  the  death  knell  for  any  public 
financing.  Whether  or  not  that  is  true, 
the  votes  on  the  two  Kennedy  amend- 
ments provide  a  good  measure  of  the 
Senate's  true  position  O0  the  question 
of  partial  versus  total  public  financing. 
The  Senate  has  grave  reservations  about 
100-percent  public  financing.  Those  res- 
ervations are  not  reflected  in  this  bill. 

This  bill  provides  for  100-percent  fi- 
nancing from  the  Treasury.  It  permits 
the  candidate  to  opt  for  private  financ- 
ing, but  few  would  do  so  except  for  the 
doubtful  purpose  of  waging  a  demogogic 
battle  against  those  who  dip  into  the  pub- 
lic trough  for  their  campaign  fimds.  It 
would  be  temptinr  for  some  to  wage  that 
kind  of  campaign  and  with  the  public 
distrust  of  politics  running  strong,  some 
might  succeed  against  the  publicly  fi- 
nanced candidate.  Making  private  fi- 
nancing optional  thus  weakens  this  bill. 


At  best,  it  invites  private  money  back  in. 
At  worst,  it  invites  private  money  back  in 
for  demagogic  purposes. 

Most  candidates,  given  a  chance  to 
collect  $16  million  from  the  Treasury  as 
a  Presidential  candidate,  or  $800,000  as 
a  Senate  candidate  in  Illinois,  would  opt 
for  public  financing.  Our  debate  has 
overlooked  the  enormous  savings  in 
fundraising  expenses  made  possible  by 
public  financing.  A  $1  million  grant  from 
the  Treasui-y  may  save  the  candidate 
another  $100,000  or  more  in  fundraising 
expense.  And  that  is  all  to  the  good — but 
it  means  that  few  legitimate  candidates 
would  opt  on  these  terms  for  private 
financing,  especially  with  individual  con- 
tributions limited  to  $1,500.  Once  a  can- 
didate opts  for  public  financing,  no  one 
can  give  so  much  as  a  nickel  to  his  sup- 
port. 

And  that,  Mr.  President,  is  what  causes 
me — reluctantly — to  vote  against  this 
bill.  No  member  of  the  Senate  is  more 
determined  to  rid  our  politics  of  the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  large  contributions. 
The  amendment  I  offered  would  have 
done  so  and  at  the  same  time  permitted 
small  contributions  by  individuals  to  the 
candidates  of  their  choice.  It  provided 
for  partial  public  financing  of  Presiden- 
tial and  congressional  general  election 
campaigns  and  partial  private  financing 
from  contributions  of  $3,000  or  less  in 
the  case  of  individuals  and  $6,000  or  less 
in  the  case  of  committees.  The  purpose 
of  public  financing  is  to  eliminate  the 
large,  potential  corrupting  oontributions, 
not  the  innocent  small  contributions. 

Because  most,  if  not  all,  candidates 
will  be  luiable  to  resist  the  lure  of  100- 
percent  public  financing,  this  bill  would 
effectively  eliminate  small  oontributions. 
It  will  place  a  premium  on  the  arts  and 
artifices  of  Madison  Avenue.  The  elector- 
ate could  be  misled  by  the  high-priced 
hucksters  as  never  before.  Minority  can- 
didates will  have  a  chance  to  succeed  as 
never  before.  The  fragmentation  of  the 
parties  will  follow.  I  fear  for  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  our  two-party  system 
should  this  bill,  in  its  present  form,  be- 
come law. 

I  fear  the  consequences  of  such  public 
largess.  Candidates  ought  to  be  com- 
pelled, day  in  and  day  out,  to  listen  to 
their  constituents  and  solicit  their  favor. 
They  ought  to  be  forced  t«  go  out  and 
seek— from  housewives,  teachers,  busi- 
nessmen, and  farmers — small  contribu- 
tions. The  Government  is  tod  far  removed 
already  from  the  people,  the  arts  of  the 
advertisers  are  too  seductive  already.  We 
ought  to  sanitize  our  politics — not,  with 
some  belated  enthtislasm  for  "reform," 
sterilize  it. 

This  bill  implicitly  distru$ts  the  people 
and  their  good  sense.  I  think  most  people 
take  their  Government  seriously.  They 
want  to  be  a  part  of  it,  and  with  rising 
levels  of  education  and  dissatisfaction 
with  politics  as  usual,  they  will  increas- 
ingly demand  a  voice  in  the  electoral 
process.  They  want  to  feel  that  they  can 
make  a  difference.  They  watt,  and  right- 
ly so,  to  contribute  to  the  candidates  of 
their  choice.  This  bill  wftuld  cut  the 
money  out — and  that  is  to  the  good — 
but  it  would  also  cut  the  people  out — and 
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that  is  terrible.  There  is  nothiiig  in- 
herently corrupting  about  a  3  cents,  $3, 
$300,  or,  for  that  matter,  a  $3,000  con- 
tribution. This  bill  says  the  citizen  can 
contribute  nothing  to  the  candidate  of 
his  choice — work  for  him,  yes,  spend  up 
to  $1,000  in  advertising  of  his  own  buy- 
ing, yes — but  to  give  him  $5  or  $1,000, 
no — because  to  do  so,  this  bill  implies, 
might  corrupt  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  the  Con- 
gress. 

On  the  face  of  it  that  makes  no  sense. 
It  is  dowTiright  wrong. 

This  bill  not  only  eliminates  a  mean- 
ingful form  of  participation  by  people 
in  their  Government,  it  also  drives  up  the 
costs  to  the  Treasury  and  the  taxpayer. 
It  is  more  than  most  people  will  toler- 
ate. They  are  willing  to  pay  the  neces- 
sary price  for  the  elimination  of  the  big 
contributions — but  no  more.  This  bill 
will  be  perceived  as  yet  another  trans- 
gression by  the  politician.  After  all,  what 
reason  is  there  for  100-percent  public 
financing  when  60  or  70  percent  would 
eliminate  the  large  contributions  by  the 
rich  and  the  powerful  and  preserve  the 
Innocent  contributions  of  the  small  and 
the  weak — those  who  only  want  to  serve 
their  party  and  their  countiy  and  have 
a  voice. 

Some  "reform"  groups  opposed  my 
amendment  strenuously.  And  now  they 
resent  the  obstinacy  of  myself.  Senator 
Htjmphrey,  and  others  who  stood  by  their 
convictions  and  refused  to  knuckle  under. 
If  more  of  these  well-intentioned  in- 
dividuals had  ever  sought  election  to  pub- 
lic office,  they  might  be  more  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  decencies  of  the  people  and 
the  innocence  of  participation  by  small 
contributors.  They  might  tmderstand  the 
revulsion  I  feel  as  a  candidate  at  the 
prospect  of  waiting  to  receive  a  check 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  $900,000.  I 
do  not  need  anywhere  near  that  much 
public  money  to  wage  a  successful  cam- 
paign if  I  can  continue  to  accept  small 
private  contributions. 

The  goal  of  reform,  as  I  see  it,  is  the 
removal  of  influences  which  cause  public 
officials  to  lose  their  impartiality.  The 
goal  goes  beyond  that  to  seek  the  elimi- 
nation of  any  appearance  of  impropriety. 
The  appearance  of  impropriety  can  erode 
public  confidence  as  effectively  as  its 
actuality. 

The  most  corrupting  Infiuence  in  our 
politics  is  a  system  of  campaign  financing 
which  permits  wealthy  groups  and  indi- 
viduals to  acquire  imdue  influence  by 
making  large  campaign  contributions.  I 
think  this  Congress  is  quite  prepared  to 
eliminate  that  influence — and  any  ap- 
pearance of  it — but  not  by  itself  ap- 
pearing to  wallow  in  the  public  trough. 
This  bill  could  do  more  to  undermine 
public  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  our 
political  Institutions  than  an  unrecon- 
structed system  of  private  financing.  The 
people  will  not  take  kindly  to  a  law  which 
effectively  compels  taxpayer  financing  of 
all  the  costs  of  political  campaigns  when 
for  a  lesser  sum  the  evils  of  large  con- 
tributions could  be  eliminated. 

The  Congress  will  be  a  more  perfect 
Instrument  of  popular  self-government 
if  Members  of  Congress  are  free  to  rep- 
resent all  their  constituents,  contributors 
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and  noncontributors  alike,  as  best  they 
can.  There  is  only  one  Institution  which 
represents  the  people,  and  that  is  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  goal  of  reform  will  not  be 
achieved  unless  we  and  only  we  do  the 
legislating. 

I  say  this  with  sadness  because  I  have 
sought  for  a  long  time  to  eliminate  the 
evils  of  money  from  politics.  But  I  can- 
not be  true  to  political  reform  and  vote 
for  the  public  flnancing  provisions  of  this 
bill.  In  its  other  major  particulars  it  has 
already  been  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
awaits  action  by  the  House.  That  being 
the  case,  there  is  no  reason  to  vote  for 
it.  I  must  vote  against  it  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise.  It  would  be 
wiser  to  start  anew  with  another  bill,  one 
that  can  deserve  and  attract  public  sup- 
port, win  passage  in  the  Congress  and 
approval  by  the  President  and  the 
courts. 

Mr.  IDOMENICI.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  am 
firmly  committed  to  effective  election  re- 
form. To  be  effective  in  reforming  our 
election  procedures,  we  must  follow  a 
comprehensive  approach  since  it  does  no 
good  to  simply  plug  up  some  existing 
loopholes  and  leave  or  create  others.  In 
other  words,  we  should  not  be  satisfied 
with  replacing  an  obviously  deficient  sys- 
tem with  one  which  may  be  as  weak. 

My  commitment  to  comprehensive 
improvement  leads  me  to  conclude  that 
public  financing  is  required  to  achieve 
the  fundamental  objectives  of  limited 
contributions  and  limited  spending,  both 
of  which  must  be  strictly  enforced  and 
completely  disclosed.  I  therefore  support 
the  principle  of  helping  to  finance  certain 
Federal  elections  through  the  lise  of  pub- 
lic fimds  and  committed  myself  to  sup- 
port S.  3044  if  it  had  that  effect. 

After  these  long  weeks  of  debate  and 
seemingly  endless  manuvering,  I  have 
decided  that  I  can  support  the  bill  on 
final  passage  despite  what  I  view  as  glar- 
ing deficiencies. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  bill  con- 
tains many  improvements  over  existing 
procedures.  Spending  and  contribution 
limitations  and  full  disclosure,  although 
contained  in  other  pending  legislation, 
are  significant  improvements  which  must 
be  supported. 

Feeling  as  I  do  that  public  financing  is 
a  means  to  an  end — election  reform — 
rather  than  an  end  in  itself,  I  am  afraid 
that  we  have  put  more  emphasis  on  pub- 
lic financing  than  its  actual  contribution 
to  election  reform  would  justify. 

It  appears  to  me  that  by  this  bUl  we 
have  embraced  public  financing  as  a  pos- 
sible cure-all  by  providing  that  any  can- 
didate in  congressional  or  Presidential 
general  elections  can  receive  100  percent 
of  the  specified  spending  limit  from  pub- 
lic funds.  To  me  there  is  nothing  magic 
in  money  which  has  its  source  with  the 
public  rather  than  individuals  or  groups. 
Yet  there  is,  Mr.  President,  something 
detrimental  in  discouraging  people  to  put 
their  financial  support  behind  a  candi- 
date In  the  form  of  small  contributions 
just  as  there  Is  in  relieving  candidates  of 
any  Inducement  to  present  the  merits  of 
his  candidacy  to  try  to  get  those  small 
contributions. 

During  the  hoiirs  of  debate  I  pointed 
out  these  deficiencies  as  did  many  of  my 


colleagues.  Senators  Stevenson  and  Taft 
and  I  introduced  and  brought  to  the  floor 
amendments  designed  to  put  public  fl- 
nancing in  its  true  perspective  as  a  tool 
of  election  reform.  We  were,  unfortu- 
nately, narrowly  unsuccessful. 

The  end  result  of  these  inflexible  atti- 
tudes is  100-p»rcent  public  financing  at 
the  option  of  candidates  in  general  elec- 
tions which  has  the  deflciencies  I  have 
previously  mentioned. 

Regarding  primaries.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  not  yet  convinced  that  the  public 
interest  is  actually  served  by  allowing 
public  financing  with  such  a  low- 
threshold  requirement.  In  addition, 
abuse  of  public  funding  for  both  primary 
and  general  elections  when  neither  has 
received  public  financing  previously  is 
not  only  possible  but,  in  my  opinion, 
highly  probable.  We  should  have  been 
satisfied  to  test  public  financing  in 
general  elections  before  extending  it  to 
primary  elections.  Alternatively  we  could 
have  limited  our  first  venture  into  this 
complicated  field  to  either  congressional 
or  Presidential  elections  instead  of  fly- 
ing headlong  into  large-scale  public 
financing  of  all  primaries  and  total  public 
financing  of  all  general  elections. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
we  are  attempting  to  fly  before  we  have 
even  learned  to  walk  and  I  am  afraid  the 
results  will  be  at  best,  disappointing,  and 
at  the  worst,  disastrous.  In  spite  of  these 
misgivings  I  have  concluded  we  would  be 
better  off  trying  to  fly  than  mired  down 
with  our  present  system  which  has  come 
to  be  so  distrusted  by  so  many  concerned 
Americans.  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
vote  for  the  status  quo.  Consequently, 
Mr.  President,  I  will  vote  in  support  of 
final  passage  of  S.  3044  and  hope  the 
remainder  of  the  legislative  process  will 
correct  some  of  the  deficiencies  I  have 
outlined. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  earUer  in 
the  debate  on  S  .  3044,  title  V  was  deleted 
from  the  bill  as  it  dealt  with  amendments 
to  the  Tax  Code  which  must  come  from 
the  Finance  Committee. 

One  of  the  provisions  thus  deleted  was 
to  double  the  currently  allowable  tax 
credits  and  tax  deductions  for  political 
contributions — from  $12.50  to  $25  in  the 
case  of  tax  credits  and  from  $50  to  $100 
in  the  case  of  tax  deductions. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  why  these 
provisions  had  to  be  deleted  from  the 
bill,  but  I  feel  strongly  that  such  provi- 
sions should  be  enacted  into  law. 

I  have  a  bill  pending  before  the 
Finance  Committee  to  double  tax  credits 
and  tax  deductions  for  political  con- 
tributions, and  I  have  the  Intention  to 
offer  this  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the 
next  appropriate  bill  reported  from  the 
Finance  Committee. 

I  feel  that  we  should  take  steps  to  en- 
courage political  contributions  from  a 
larger  nimiber  of  people,  and  doubling 
tax  credits  and  tax  deductions  for  polit- 
ical contributions  should  accomplish  this 
end. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
debate  on  S.  3044,  there  were  several 
votes  I  missed  upon  which  I  would  like 
my  constituents  and  others  to  know  my 
position. 

I  would  have  voted  yea  on  Baker 
amendment  No.  1075,  to  forbid  contribu- 
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tions  within  10  days  of  an  election  and 
require  contribution  reports  5  days  be- 
fore the  election;  yea  on  the  Allen  un- 
printed  amendment  of  April  4  to  lower 
the  maximum  permissible  private  con- 
tribution to  $1,000  for  congressional  races 
and  $2,000  for  Presidential  races;  yea  on 
the  Humphrey  amendment  No.  1150  to 
make  election  day  a  natitonal  holiday; 
and  nay  on  the  Dole  April  8  unprinted 
amendment  to  require  identification  of 
political  advertisements  partially  or  fully 
supported  by  public  fimds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
third  reading. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  f?nal 
passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNI8  <  after  having  voted  in 
the  negative).  On  this  vote.  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Ramoolpb).  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Ur.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Cht«ch),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FiTLBRicHT),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holldtcs),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Ihoute),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lomg)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzeh- 
BAUM),  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
<Mr.  Rahdolph),  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  STMiNGTOir)  are  neces- 
sarily abent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harkt  P.  Btkd.  Jb.) 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Spabkmah)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
LoMC ) ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McOee)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  SnawcTON)  would  each  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Ser^tor  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzeksaum)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Habbt  P. 
Byso.  Jr.). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
'Mr.  CmntcH)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollihcs). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
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Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong)  and 
the  Senator  from  Arieona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Wn,LiAM  L.  Scott)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr. 
Goldwater)    would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53, 
nays  32,  £is  follows; 

(No    146  Leg.) 
YEAS— 83 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Biden 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Clark 

Cranston 

Domenlci 

Eagleton 

Gravel 

Gumey 

Hart 


Hartke 

HaskeU 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Huddleeton 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

NAYS— 32 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Griffin 

Hansen 


Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Rlblcoff 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Tunney 

Williams 

Young 


Aiken  Curtis  McClellan 

Allen  Dole  McClure 

Baker  Domlnlck  Nunn 

Bartlett  Eastland  Roth 

Bellmon  Ervin  Stevenson 

Bennett  Fannin  Taft 

Brock  Griffin  Talmadge 

Buckley  Hansen  Thurmond 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Helms  Tower 

Cook  Hruska  Welcker 

Cotton  Johnston 

PRESENT   AND   GIVING   A  LIVE   PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Stennls,  against. 

NOT  VOTING 


iEGORDE 
INC— 14 


Scott, 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Symington 


Byrd.  Hollings 

Harry  F..  Jr.  Inouye 

Church  Long 

Pong  McGee 

Pulbrlght  Metzenbaum 

Goldwater  Randolph 

So  the  bill  (S.  3044)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  3044 

Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America    in    Congress   asstmbled.    That   this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Election 

Campaign  Act  Amendmeats  of  1974". 

TITLE  I— FINANCING  OP  FEDERAL 

CAMPAIGNS 

PUBLIC    FINANCING    PKOVISIONS 

8tc.  101.  The  Federal  Klectlon  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE    V— PUBLIC    FINANCING    OF   FED- 
ERAL ELECTION  OAMPAIGNS 

"DETINITIOKS 

"Sec.  501.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term — 

"(1)  'candidate',  'Ck)mmls6lon',  'contribu- 
tion', 'expenditure',  'national  committee', 
'political  committee",  'political  party",  or 
'State'  has  the  meaning  given  it  in  section 
301  of  thU  Act: 

"(2)  'authorized  committee'  means  the 
central  campaign  committee  of  a  candidate 
(under  section  310  of  this  Act)  or  any  po- 
litical committee  authorised  in  writing  by 
that  candidate  to  make  or  receive  contribu- 
tions or  to  make  expenditures  on  hla  behalf; 


"(3)  'Federal  office'  means  the  office  of 
President.  Senator,  or  Reprtsentative; 

■■(4)  Representative'  means  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  the  Oommonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Delegates  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands; 

"(5)  'general  election'  mOans  any  regularly 
scheduled  or  special  election  held  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  candidate  to  Federal 
office  or  for  the  purpose  ©f  electing  presi- 
dential and  vice  presidential  electors; 

"(6)  primary  election'  means  (A)  an  elec- 
tion, including  a  runoff  election,  held  for  the 
nomination  by  a  political  party  of  a  candi- 
date for  election  to  Federal  office,  (B)  a  con- 
vention or  caucus  of  a  political  party  held 
for  the  nomination  of  such  candidate,  (C)  a 
convention,  caucus,  or  election  held  for  the 
selection  of  delegates  to  a  national  nomi- 
nating convention  of  a  political  party,  and 
(D)  an  election  held  for  tlie  expression  of  a 
preference  for  the  nomination  by  a  political 
party  of  persons  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President; 

"(7)  'ellglb:5  candidate'  means  a  candidate 
who  is  eligible,  under  section  502,  for  pay- 
ments under  this  title; 

••(8)  -major  party'  means,  with  respect  to 
an  election  for  any  Federal  office — 

"(A)  a  political  party  whose  candidate  for 
election  to  that  office  In  the  preceding  gen- 
eral election  for  that  office  received,  as  the 
candidate  of  that  party,  25  percent  or  more 
of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  In  that 
election  for  all  candidates  for  that  office,  or 

"(B)  if  only  one  politic*!  party  qualifies 
as  a  major  party  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (A) ,  the  political  party  whose  can- 
didate for  election  to  that  office  In  that 
election  received,  as  the  candidate  of  that 
party,  the  second  greatest  number  of  votes 
cast  In  that  election  for  all  candidates  for 
that  office  (if  such  number  Is  equal  to  15 
percent  or  more  of  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  In  that  election  for  all  candidates  for 
that  office,  and  If,  in  a  State  which  registers 
voters  by  party,  that  said  party's  registration 
in  such  State  or  district  la  equal  to  15  per 
centum  or  more  of  the  total  voter  registra- 
tion in  said  State  or  district) ; 

"(9)  -minor  party'  meanai'wlth  respect  to 
an  election  for  a  Federal  office,  a  political 
pM-ty  whose  candidate  for  election  to  that 
office  In  the  preceding  general  election  for 
that  office  received,  as  the  oandldate  of  that 
party,  at  least  5  percent  but  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  in 
that  election  for  all  candidates  for  that  office- 
and  ' 

"(10)  'fund'  means  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Fund  establlshefl  under  section 
606(a). 

"ELICIBILrrT  roR  pavmknts 

"SEC.  602.  (a)  To  be  eligible  to  receive 
payments  under  this  title,  «  candidate  shall 
agree — 

"(1)  to  obUln  and  to  furaish  to  the  Com- 
mission any  evidence  It  maor  request  about 
his  campaign  expenditures  and  contribu- 
tions; 

"(2)  to  keep  and  to  furnish  to  the  Com- 
mission any  records,  books,  and  other  in- 
formation it  may  request; 

"(3)  to  an  audit  and  examination  by  the 
Commission  under  section  fi07  and  to  pay 
any  amounts  required  under  section  607- 
and 

"(4)  to  furnish  statements  of  expenditures 
and  proposed  expenditures  required  under 
section  508. 

"(b)  Every  such  candidate  shall  certify  to 
the  Commission  that — 

"(1)  the  candidate  and  his  authorized 
committees  will  not  make  campaign  expendi- 
tures greater  than  the  llmlt«tlona  in  section 
504;  and 

"(2)  no  contributions  will  be  accepted  by 
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the  candidate  or  his  authorized  committees 
in  violation  of  section  615(b)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code. 

"(c)  (1)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  any  pay- 
ments under  section  508  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  his  primary  election  campaign,  a 
candidate  shall  certify  to  the  Commission 
that— 

"(A)  he  is  seeking  nomination  by  a  polit- 
ical party  for  election  as  a  Representative 
and  he  and  his  authorized  committees  have 
received  contributions  for  that  campaign 
of  more  than  $10,000; 

"(B)  he  Is  seeking  nomination  by  a  polit- 
ical party  for  election  to  the  Senate  and  he 
and  his  authorized  committees  have  received 
contributions  for  that  campaign  equal  In 
amount  to  the  lesser  of — 

"(1)   20  percent  of  the  maximum  amount 
he  may  spend  In  connection  with  his  pri- 
mary election  campaign  under  section  504 
(a)(1);  or 
"(li)  $125,000;  or 

"(C)  he  is  seeking  nomination  by  a  polit- 
ical party  for  election  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent and  he  and  his  authorized  committees 
have  received  contributions  for  his  campaign 
throughout  the  United  States  In  a  total 
amount  of  more  than  $250,000,  with  not  less 
than  $5,000  In  matchable  contributions  hav- 
ing been  received  from  legal  residents  of  each 
of  at  least  twenty  States. 

"(2)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  any  pay- 
ments under  section  506  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  a  primary  runoff  election  cam- 
paign, a  candidate  shall  certify  to  the  Com- 
mission that  he  Is  seeking  nomination  by 
a  political  party  for  election  as  a  Representa- 
tive or  as  a  Senator,  and  that  he  Is  a  candi- 
date for  such  nomination  in  a  runoff  primary 
election.  Such  a  candidate  is  not  required 
to  receive  any  minimum  amount  of  contri- 
butions before  receiving  payments  under  this 
title. 

"(d)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  any  pay- 
ments under  section  606  in  connection  with 
his  general  election  campaign,  a  candidate 
must  certify  to  the  Commission  that — 

"(1)  he  is  the  nominee  of  a  major  or 
minor  party  for  election  to  Federal  office;  or 
"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  other  candidate, 
he  Is  seeking  election  to  Federal  office  and 
he  and  his  authorized  committees  have  re- 
ceived contributions  fta:  that  campaign  in  a 
total  amount  of  not  less  than  the  campaign 
fund  required  under  subsection  (c)  of  a 
candidate  for  nomination  for  election  to 
that  office,  determined  in  accordEince  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)  (disregard- 
ing the  words  'for  nomination'  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  such  subsection  and  substituting  the 
words  'general  election'  for  'primary  elec- 
tion' In  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  such  sub- 
section). 

"(e)  In  determining  the  amount  of  con- 
tributions received  by  a  candidate  and  his 
authorized  committees  for  purposes  of  sub- 
section (c)  and  for  purposes  of  subsection 
(d)(2)  — 

"(1)  no  contribution  received  by  the  can- 
didate or  any  of  hU  authorized  committees 
as  a  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit, 
or  as  a  contribution  of  products  or  services, 
shall  be  taken  Into  account; 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  nomi- 
nation for  election  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, no  contribution  from  any  person  shall 
be  taken  Into  account  to  the  extent  that 
It  exceeds  $250  when  added  to  the  amount 
of  all  other  contributions  made  by  that  per- 
son to  or  for  the  benefit  of  that  candidate 
In  connection  with  his  primary  election  cam- 
paign; and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  any  other  candidate, 
no  contribution  from  any  person  shaU  be 
taken  into  account  to  the  extent  that  it  ex- 
ceeds $100  when  added  to  the  amount  of  aU 
other  contributions  made  by  that  person  to 
or  for  the  benefit  of  that  candidate  in  con- 
nection with  his  primary  election  campaign. 


"(f)  Agreements  and  certifications  under 
this  section  shall  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission at  the  time  required  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

"entitlement  to  payments 

"Sec.  503.  (a)(1)  Every  eligible  candidate 
is  entitled  to  payments  in  connection  with 
his  primary  election  campaign  to  an  amount 
which  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  contribu- 
tions received  by  that  candidate  or  liis  au- 
thorized committees,  except  that  no  contri- 
bution received  as  a  subscription,  loan,  ad- 
vance, or  deposit,  or  as  a  contribution  of 
products  or  services,  shall  be  taken  into 
account. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  nomi- 
nation for  election  to  the  office  of  President, 
no  contribution  from  any  person  shall  be 
taken  into  account  to  the  extent  that  it  ex- 
ceeds $250  when  added  to  the  amount  of  all 
other  contributions  made  by  that  person  to 
or  for  the  benefit  of  that  candidate  for  his 
primary  election  campaign;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  other  candidate 
for  nomination  for  election  to  Federal  office, 
no  contribution  from  any  person  shall  be 
taken  Into  account  to  the  extent  that  it  ex- 
ceeds $100  when  added  to  the  amount  of  all 
other  contributions  made  by  that  person  to 
or  for  the  benefit  of  that  candidate  for  his 
primary  election  campaign. 

"(b)(1)  Every  eligible  candidate  who  Is 
nominated  by  a  major  party  is  entitled  to 
payments  for  use  In  his  general  election  cam- 
paign In  an  amount  which  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  exfjendltures  the  candidate  may 
make  in  connection  with  that  campaign 
under  section  504. 

"(2)  Every  eligible  candidate  who  is  nom- 
inated by  a  minor  party  Is  entitled  to  pay- 
ments for  use  In  his  general  election  cam- 
paign In  an  amount  equal  to  the  greater  of— 

"(A)  an  amount  which  beiu^  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  payments  to  which 
a  candidate  of  a  major  party  for  the  same 
office  is  entitled  under  this  subsection  as 
the  total  number  of  popular  votes  received 
by  the  candidate  of  that  minor  party  for  that 
office  in  the  preceding  general  election  bears 
to  the  average  number  of  popular  votes  re- 
ceived by  the  candidates  of  major  parties 
for  that  office  in  the  preceding  general  elec- 
tion; or 

"(B)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  payments  to  which 
a  candidate  of  a  major  party  for  the  same 
office  Is  entitled  under  this  subsection  as 
the  total  number  of  popular  votes  received 
by  that  eligible  candidate  as  a  candidate  for 
that  office  (other  than  Totes  he  received  as 
the  candidate  of  a  major  party  for  that  of- 
fice) in  the  preceding  general  election  bears 
to  the  average  number  of  popular  votes  re- 
ceived by  the  candidates  of  major  parties  for 
that  office  in  the  preceding  general  election. 

"(3)  (A)  A  candidate  who  Is  eligible  tmder 
section  502(d)  (2)  to  receive  payments  under 
section  606  U  entlUed  to  payments  for  use 
In  hU  general  election  campaign  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  determined 
under  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  If  a  candidate  whose  entitlement  is 
determined  under  this  paragraph  received 
In  the  preceding  general  election  held  for  the 
office  to  which  he  seeks  election,  5  percent 
or  more  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
for  all  candidates  for  that  office,  he  is  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  for  use  in  his  gen- 
eral election  campaign  in  an  amount  (not  In 
excess  of  the  applicable  limitation  under  sec- 
tion 504)  equal  to  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  raUo  to  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ment under  section  506  to  which  the  nom- 
inee of  a  major  party  is  enutled  for  use  in 
his  general  election  campaign  for  that  office 
as  the  number  of  votes  received  by  that  can- 
didate in  the  preceding  general  election  for 


that  office  bears  to  the  average  numljer  of 
votes  cast  in  the  preceding  general  electio:i 
for  all  major  party  candidates  for  that  office. 
The  entitlement  of  a  candidate  for  election 
to  any  Federal  office  who,  in  the  preceding 
general  election  held  for  that  office,  was  the 
candidate  of  a  major  or  nUnor  party  shall  net 
be  determined   u:-.der  this  paragraph. 

"(4)  An  eligible  candidate  who  Is  the  norri- 
nee  of  a  miror  pirty  cr  v.hose  entitlement 
is  determined  under  section  502(di(2)  and 
who  receives  5  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
number  of  votes  ca.--t  in  the  cturent  election. 
Is  entitled  to  payments  under  section  506 
after  the  election  for  e.xpendttures  made  or 
incurred  In  connection  with  his  general  elec- 
tion campaign  In  an  amount  (not  in  excess 
of  the  applicable  limitation  under  section 
504  y   equal  to — 

"(A)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  the  payment  under 
section  506  to  which  the  nominee  of  a  major 
party  was  or  would  have  been  entitled  for 
use  in  his  campaign  for  election  to  that 
office  as  the  number  of  votes  received  by  the 
candidate  In  that  election  bears  to  the  aver- 
age number  of  votes  cast  for  all  major  party 
candidates  for  that  office  In  that  election, 
reduced  by 

"(B)  any  amount  paid  to  the  candidate 
under  section  506  before  the  election. 

"(5)  In  applying  the  provisions  of  this 
section  to  a  candidate  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President — 

"(A)  votes  cast  for  electors  affiliated  with 
a  political  party  shaU  be  considered  to  be 
cast  for  the  Presidential  candidate  of  that 
party,  and 

"(B)  votes  cast  Tor  electors  pubUcly 
pledged  to  cast  their  electoral  votes  for  a 
candidate  shall  be  considered  to  be  cast  for 
that  candidate. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  no  candidate  is  en- 
titled to  the  payment  of  any  amotint  under 
this  section  which,  when  added  to  the  total 
amount  of  contributions  received  by  him 
and  his  authorized  committees  and  any  other 
payments  made  to  him  imder  this  title  for 
bis  primary  or  general  election  campaign,  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  the  expenditure  limita- 
tion applicable  to  him  for  that  campaign 
under  section  504. 

"EXPENDrrtTRE   UMTTATIONS 

'Sec.  504.  (a)  (1)  Except  to  the  extent  that 
such  amounts  are  changed  under  subsection 
(f )  (2) ,  no  candidate  (other  than  a  candidate 
for  nomination  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President)  who  receives  payments  under  this 
title  for  use  in  his  primary  election  campaign 
may  make  expenditures  in  connection  wltn 
that  campaign  in  excess  of  the  greater  of— 
"(A)  8  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  (as  certified  under  subsection 
(g) )  of  the  geographical  area  in  which  the 
election  for  such  nomination  U  held    or 

••lB)(l)  $125,000,  if  the  Federal  'office 
sought  is  that  of  Senator,  or  Representa'ive 
from  a  State  which  is  entitled  to  only  one 
Representative,  or 

"(ii)  $90,000,  if  the  Federal  office  sought 
is  that  of  Representative  from  a  State  which 
is  entUled  to  more  than  one  Representative. 
'•(2)  (.\)  No  candidate  for  nomination  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President  mav  make 
e.xpeuditures  In  any  St^te  In  which  he  is  a 
candidate  in  a  primary  election  in  excess  of 
two  times  the  amount  which  a  candidate 
for  nomination  for  election  to  the  office  of 
Senator  from  that  State  (or  for  nomination 
for  election  to  the  office  of  Delegate  in  the 
case  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  Guam,  or  to  the  office  of  Resident 
Commissioner  m  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico) 
may  expend  in  that  State  in  connection  with 
his  primary  election  campaign. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (A),  no  such  candidate  may 
make   expenditures   throughout   the   United 
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states  In  connection  with  his  campaign  for 
that  nomination  In  excess  of  an  amount 
equal  to  ten  cenU  multlpUed  by  the  voting 
age  population  of  the  Unted  States.  For  pvir- 
poses  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  'United 
States'  means  the  several  States  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  any  area  from  which 
a  delegate  to  the  national  nominating  con- 
vention of  a  political  party  is  selected. 

"(b)  Except  to  the  extent  that  such 
amounts  are  changed  under  subsection  (f) 
(2),  no  candidate  who  receives  payments 
under  this  title  for  use  in  his  general  elec- 
tion campaign  may  make  expenditures  In 
connection  with  that  campaign  in  excess  of 
the  greater  of — 

"(1)  12  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  (as  certified  under  subsection 
<g) )  of  the  geographical  area  in  which  the 
election  is  held,  or 

"(2)  (A)  »175,000,  If  the  Federal  office 
sought  Is  that  of  Senator,  or  Representative 
from  a  State  which  is  entitled  to  only  one 
Representative,  or 

"(B)  $90,000.  if  the  Federal  office  sought 
is  that  of  Representative  from  a  State  which 
is  entitled  to  more  than  one  Representative. 
"(c)  No  candidate  who  is  unopposed  in  a 
general  election  may  make  expenditures  in 
connection  with  his  genersa  election  cam- 
paign in  excess  of  10  percent  of  the  limite- 
tton  m  subsection  (b). 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  prescribe 
regulations  under  which  any  expenditure  by 
a  candidate  for  nomination  for  election  to 
the  office  of  President  for  use  In  two  or  more 
States  shall  be  attributed  to  such  candi- 
date's expenditure  limitation  In  each  such 
State  under  subsection  (a)(2)(A)  of  this 
section,  based  on  the  voting  age  population 
in  such  State  which  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  Influenced  by  such  expenditure. 
"(e)(1)  Expenditures  made  on  behalf  of 
any  candidate  are.  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  considered  to  be  made  by  such  can- 
didate. 

"(2)  Expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  are.  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  considered  to  be  made 
by  the  candidate  for  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States  with  whom  he  is  run- 
ning. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
expenditure  Is  made  on  behalf  of  a  candidate, 
including  a  Vice  Presidential  candidate,  If  it 
Is  made  by — 

"(A)  an  authorized  committee  or  any  other 
agent  of  the  candidate  for  the  purposes  of 
making  any  expenditure; 

"(B)  any  person  authorized  or  requested 
by  the  candidate,  an  authorized  committee 
of  the  candidate,  or  an  agent  of  the  can- 
didate to  make  the  expenditure;  or 

"(C)  a  national  or  State  conunlttee  of  a 
political  party  In  connection  with  a  primary 
or  general  election  campaign  of  that  can- 
didate. If  such  expenditure  is  in  excess  of 
the  limitations  of  section  614(b)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  section  an  ex- 
penditure made  by  the  national  committee 
of  a  political  party,  or  by  the  State  commit- 
tee of  a  political  party,  in  connection  with 
the  general  election  campaign  of  a  candidate 
affiliated  with  that  party  which  is  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  limitations  contained  In  section 
614(b)  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code.  Is  not 
considered  to  be  an  expenditure  made  on  be- 
half of  that  candidate. 

"<f)(l)  For  purpoaes  of  paragraph  (2)  — 
"(A)  'price  Index'  means  the  average  over 
a  calendar  year  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
(all  Item*— United  SUtes  city  average)  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  SU- 
tlstlcs,  and 


"(B)  'base  period'  meaas  the  calendar  year 
1973. 

"(2)  At  the  beginlnng  of  each  calendar 
year  (commencing  in  1975),  as  necessary 
daU  become  available  fiom  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  ot  the  D«partment  of  Labor, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify  to  the 
Commission  and  publish  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister the  percentage  difference  between  the 
price  index  for  the  twelve  months  preceding 
the  beginning  of  such  calendar  year  and  the 
price  Index  for  the  base  period.  Each  amount 
determined  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
shall  be  changed  by  such  percentage  differ- 
ence. Each  amount  so  changed  shall  be  the 
amount  in  effect  for  such  calendar  year. 

"(g)  During  the  first  week  of  January, 
1975,  and  every  subsequent  year,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  certify  to  the  Com- 
mission and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
an  estimate  of  the  voting  age  population  of 
the  United  States,  of  each  State,  and  of  each 
congressional  district  as  of  the  first  day  of 
July  next  preceding  the  date  of  certification. 
The  term  'voting  age  population'  means  resi- 
dent populaton,  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
older. 

"(h)  Upon  recftivlng  the  certification  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  the  Conrnlssion  shall  pub- 
lish m  the  Federal  Register  the  applicable 
expenditure  limitations  la  effect  for  the  cal- 
endar year  for  the  United  States,  and  for 
each  State  and  congressional  district  under 
this  section. 

"(l)  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  who  is  cam- 
paigning for  election  to  the  Hoiise  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  a  district  which  has  been 
established,  or  the  boundaries  of  which  have 
been  altered,  since  the  preceding  general 
election  for  such  office,  the  determination 
of  the  amount  and  the  determination  of 
whether  the  candidate  is  &  major  party  can- 
didate or  a  minor  party  candidate  or  is 
otherwise  entitled  to  payments  under  this 
title  shall  be  made  by  the  Commission  based 
upon  the  number  of  vot«s  cast  in  the  pre- 
ceding general  election  for  such  office  by 
voters  residing  wtthln  the  area  encompassed 
in  the  new  or  altered  district. 

"CERTIFICATIONS    BY    COMMISSIOK 

"Sec.  505.  (a)  On  the  bUBls  of  the  evidence, 
books,  records,  and  Information  furnished 
by  each  candidate  eligible  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  section  506,  and  prior  to  ex- 
amination and  audit  under  section  507.  the 
Commission  shall  certify  from  time  to  time 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  pay- 
ment to  each  candidate  the  amount  to  which 
that  candidate  is  entitled. 

"(b)  Initial  certifications  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  subsection  (a),  and  all  determi- 
nations made  by  it  under  this  title,  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive,  except  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  subject  to  examination  and 
audit  by  the  Commission  under  section  507 
and  judicial  review  under  section  313. 

"PAYMENTS   TO   ELIGIBtE   CANDIDATES 

"Sec.  506.  (a)  There  Is  established  within 
the  Treasury  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Fund.  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  fund 
amounts  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amounts 
designated  by  taxpayers  under  section  6096 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  not 
previously  taken  Into  account  for  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  and  such  additional 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  without  any  re- 
duction under  subsection  (c).  The  moneys 
in  the  fund  shall  remain  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  accept 
and  credit  to  the  fund  ihoney  received  In 
the  form  of  a  donation,  gift,  legacy,  or  be- 
quest, or  otherwise  contributed  to  the  fund. 

"(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  certification  from 
the  Commission  under  section  606.  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  the  Treasury  sbaQ  pay  the  amount 
certified  by  the  Commission  to  the  candidate 
to  whom  the  certification  relates. 

"(c)(1)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determines  that  the  monlee  In  the  fund  are 
not.  or  may  not  be.  sufficient  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  entitlement  to  all  candidates  eli- 
gible to  receive  payments,  he  shall  reduce  the 
amount  to  which  each  candidate  is  entitled 
under  section  503  by  a  percentege  equal  to 
the  percentage  obtained  by  dividing  ( 1 )  the 
amount  of  money  remaining  in  the  fund  at 
the  time  of  such  determiaatlon  by  (2)  the 
total  amount  which  all  candidates  eligible  to 
receive  payments  are  entitled  to  receive  un- 
der section  503.  If  additioi»l  candidates  be- 
come eligible  under  section  602  after  the  Sec- 
retary determines  there  are  Insufficient 
monies  in  the  fund,  he  shall  make  any  fur- 
ther reductions  in  the  amounts  payable  to 
all  eligible  candidates  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  the  Commission  and  each 
eligible  candidate  by  registered  mail  of  the 
reduction  in  the  amount  to  which  that  can- 
didate is  entitled  under  section  503. 

"(2)  If.  as  a  result  of  a  reduction  under 
this  subsection  in  the  amcnint  to  which  an 
eligible  candidate  is  entitled  under  section 
503.  payments  have  been  made  under  this 
section  in  excess  of  the  amount  to  which  such 
candidate  is  entitled,  that  candidate  is  liable 
for  repayment  to  the  fund  of  the  excess  un- 
der procedures  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation. 

"(d)  No  payment  shall  b«  made  under  this 
title  to  any  candidate  for  any  campaign  in 
connection  with  any  election  occurring  be- 
fore January  1.  1976. 

"EXAMINATIONS    AND    AUDTSS;     REPAYMENTS 

"Sec.  507.  (a)  After  each  Federal  election, 
the  Commission  shall  confluct  a  thorough 
examination  and  audit  of  the  campaign  ex- 
penditures of  all  candidates  for  Federal  of- 
fice who  received  payments  under  this  title 
for  use  in  campaigns  relating  to  that  election. 

"(b)(1)  If  the  Commlaslon  determines 
that  any  portion  of  the  payments  made  to  an 
eligible  candidate  under  section  506  was  in 
excess  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  pay- 
ments to  which  the  candidate  was  entitled,  it 
shall  so  notify  that  candidate,  and  he  shall 
pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an 
amount  equal  to  the  excess  amount.  If  the 
Commission  determines  thart  any  portion  of 
the  payments  made  to  a  candidate  under  sec- 
tion 506  for  use  In  his  primsry  election  cam- 
paign or  his  general  election  campaign  was 
not  used  to  make  expenditures  In  connection 
with  that  campaign,  the  Commission  shall 
so  notify  the  candidate  and  he  shall  pay 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  un- 
expended portion  to  the  Secretery.  In  making 
its  determination  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  Commission  shall  consider  all 
amounts  received  as  contributions  to  have 
been  expended  before  any  amounts  received 
under  this  title  are  expended. 

"(2)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  amount  of  any  payment  made  to  a  can- 
didate under  section  506  wias  used  for  any 
purpose  other  than — 

"(A)   to  defray  campaign  expenditures,  or 

"(B)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds 
(other  than  contributions  to  defray  cam- 
paign expenditures  which  wtre  received  and 
expended)  which  were  used,  to  defray  cam- 
paign expenditures, 

it  shall  notify  the  candidate  of  the  amount 
so  used,  and  the  candidate  Bhall  pay  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an  amount  equal 
to  such  amount. 

"(3)  No  payment  shall  be  required  from  a 
candidate  under  this  subsection  in  excess  of 
the  total  amount  of  all  pafyments  received 
by  the  candidate  under  section  506  In  con- 
nection with  the  camapign  with  respect  to 
which  the  event  occurred  w(blch  caused  the 
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candidate  to  have  to  make  a  payment  under 
this  subsection. 

"(c)  No  notification  shall  be  made  by  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (b)  with  re- 
spect to  a  campaign  more  than  eighteen 
months  after  the  day  of  the  election  to  which 
the  campaign  related. 

"(d)  All  payments  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  de- 
posited by  him  In  the  fund. 

"INFORMATION    ON    EXPENDITURES    AND 
PROPOSED    EXPENDITtTRES 

"Sec.  508.  (a)  Every  candidate  shall,  from 
time  to  time  as  the  Commission  requires, 
furnish  to  the  Commission  a  detailed  state- 
ment, in  the  form  the  Commission  prescribes, 
of — 

"(1)  the  campaign  expenditures  incurred 
by  him  and  his  authorized  committees  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  statement  (whether  or  not 
evidence  of  campaign  expenditures  has  been 
furnished  for  purposes  of  section  505) ,  and 

"(2)  the  campaign  expenditures  which  ho 
and  his  authorized  committees  propose  to  in- 
cur on  or  after  the  date  of  the  statement. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  receives  a  statement  under 
subsection  (a),  prepare  and  make  available 
for  public  inspection  and  copying  a  sum- 
mary of  the  statement,  together  with  any 
other  data  or  Information  which  it  deems 
advisable. 

"REPORTS   TO   CONGRESS 

"Sec.  609.  (a)  The  Commission  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  each 
calendar  year,  submit  a  full  report  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  setting 
forth— 

"(1)  the  expenditures  incurred  by  each 
candidate,  and  his  authorized  committees, 
who  received  any  payment  under  section  506 
in  connection  with  an  election; 

"(2)  the  amounts  certified  by  it  under  sec- 
tion 505  for  payment  to  that  candidate;  and 

"(3)  the  amount  of  payments,  If  any,  re- 
quired from  that  candidate  under  section 
507.  and  the  reasons  for  each  payment  re- 
quired. 

Each  report  submitted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 
"  (b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  con- 
duct examinations  and  audits  (in  addition 
to  the  examinations  and  audits  under  sec- 
tions 505  and  607),  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions, and  to  require  the  keeping  and  sub- 
mission of  any  books,  records,  or  other  In- 
formation necessary  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions and  duties  imposed  on  it  by  this  title. 

"PARTICIPATION  BY   COMMISSION  IN   JUDICIAL 
PROCEEDINGS 

"Sec.  510.  The  Commission  may  initiate 
civil  proceedings  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  recovery  of  any 
amotmts  determined  to  be  payable  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  a  candidate 
under  this  title. 

"PENALTY  FOR   VIOLATIONS 

"Sec.  511.  Violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  title  Is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $50,000,  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

"RELATIONSHIP  TO   OTHER   FEDERAL   ELECTION 
LAWS 

Sec.  512.  The  Commission  shaU  consult 
from  time  to  time  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  with  other  Federal  officers 
charged  with  the  administration  of  laws 
relating  to  Federal  elections,  in  order  to  de- 
velop as  much  consistency  and  coordination 
with  the  administration  of  those  other  laws 
as  the  provisions  of  this  title  permit.  The 
Commission  shall  use  the  same  or  compara- 
ble data  as  that  used  In  the  administration 
or  such  other  election  laws  whenever 
possible.". 


TITLE  II— CHANGES  IN  CAMPAIGN  COM- 
MUNICATIONS LAW  AND  IN  REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  PROVISIONS  OF  FED- 
ERAL ELE<3TION  ChhSFMOV  ACT  OP  1971 

CAMPAIGN  COMMUNICATIONS 

SEC.  201.  (a)  Section  315(a)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315(a)) 
is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(a)"; 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
(3).  and  (4)  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B).  (C), 
and  (D),  respectively;  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  obligation  imposed  by  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  upon  a  licensee 
with  respect  to  a  legally  qualified  candidate 
for  any  elective  office  (other  than  the  offices 
of  President  and  Vice  President)  shall  be  met 
by  such  licensee  with  respect  to  such  candi- 
date if— 

"(A)  the  licensee  makes  available  to  such 
candidate  not  less  than  five  minutes  of 
broadcast  time  without  charge; 

"(B)  the  licensee  notifies  such  candidate 
by  certified  mail  at  least  fifteen  days  prior 
to  the  election  of  the  avaUablUty  of  such 
time;  and 

"(C)  such  broadcast  will  cover,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  the  geographical  area  in  which 
such  election  Is  held. 

"(3)  No  candidate  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
use  of  broadcast  faclUties  piu-suant  to  an 
offer  by  a  licensee  under  paragraph  (2)  un- 
less such  candidate  notifies  the  licensee  In 
writing  of  his  acceptance  of  the  offer  within 
forty-eight  hours  after  receipt  of  the  offer." 
(b)  Section  316(b)  of  such  Act  (47  U.S.C. 
315(b) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "by  any 
person"  and  Inserting  "by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
person". 

(c)(1)  Section  315(c)  of  such  Act  (47 
U.S.C.  315(c))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(c)  No  station  licensee  may  make  any 
charge  for  the  use  of  any  such  station  by  or 
on  behalf  of  any  legally  qualified  candidate 
for  nomination  for  election,  or  for  election, 
to  Federal  elective  office  unless  such  candi- 
date (or  a  person  specifically  authorized  by 
such  candidate  in  writing  to  do  so)  certifies 
to  such  licensee  hi  writhig  that  the  payment 
of  such  charge  will  not  exceed  the  limit  on 
expenditures  applicable  to  that  candi- 
date under  section  604  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971,  or  under  section  614 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code.' . 

(2)  Section  315(d)  of  such  Act  (47  UJS.C. 
315(d) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  If  a  State  by  law  Imposes  a  limita- 
tion upon  the  amount  which  a  legally  quali- 
fied candidate  for  nomination  for  election, 
or  for  election,  to  pubhc  office  (other  than 
Federal  elective  office)  within  that  Stete  may 
spend  in  connection  with  his  campaign  for 
such  nomination  or  his  campaign  for  elec- 
tion, then  no  station  licensee  may  make  any 
charge  for  the  use  of  such  station  by  or  on 
behalf  of  such  candidate  unless  such  candi- 
date (or  a  person  specifically  authorized  in 
writhig  by  him  to  do  so)  certifies  to  such 
licensee  in  wrltmg  that  the  payment  of  such 
charge  will  not  "iolate  that  limitation.". 

(d)  Section  317  of  such  Act  (47  U.S.C. 
317) ,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  in  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  "person:  Provided.  That "  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "person. 
If  such  matter  is  a  political  advertisement 
soliciting  funds  for  a  candidate  or  a  political 
committee,  there  shall  be  announced  at  the 
time  of  such  broadcast  a  statement  that  a 
copy  of  reports  filed  by  that  person  with  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  Is  available 
from  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
Washington,  D.C..  and  the  licensee  shall  not 
make  any  charge  for  any  part  of  the  costs  of 
making  the  announcement.  The  term";  and 


(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  (f). 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Each  station  licensee  shall  maintain 
a  record  of  any  political  advertisement 
broadcast,  together  with  the  identification 
of  the  person  who  caused  it  to  be  broadcast, 
for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  record  shall  be 
available  for  public  inspection  at  reasonable 
hours.". 

(e)  The  Campaign  Communications  Re- 
form Act  Is  repealed. 

CHANCES    IN     DEFINITIONS    FOR    REPORTING    AND 
DISCLOSURE 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relating  to 
definitions)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  ",  and  (5)  the  election  of 
delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention  for 
proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States"  in  paragraph  (a),  and 
by  inserting  "and"  before  "(4)"  in  such 
paragraph; 

(2)  striking  out  paragraph  (d)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  'political  committee' means — 

"(1)  any  committee,  club,  association,  or 
other  group  of  persons  which  receives  con- 
tributions or  makes  expenditures  during  a 
calendar  year  in  an  aggregate  amount  ex- 
ceeding $1,0(X); 

"(2)  any  national  committee,  association, 
or  organization  of  a  political  party,  any  State 
affiliate  or  subsidiary  of  a  national  political 
party,  and  any  State  central  committee  of  a 
political  party;  and 

"(3)  any  committee,  association,  or  or- 
ganization engaged  in  the  administration  of 
a  separate  segregated  fund  described  in  sec- 
tion 610  of  title  18.  United  States  Code;"; 

(3)  inserting  in  paragraph  (e)(1)  after 
"subscription"  the  following:  "(includln" 
any  assessment,  fee.  or  membership  dues)'" 

(4)  striking  out  m  paragraph  (e)(1)  "or 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  election 
of  delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention 
for  proposing  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "or  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  any  operations  of  a 
political  committee  (other  than  a  payment 
made  or  an  obligation  Incurred  by  a  corpo- 
ration or  labor  organization  which,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  last  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion  610  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  does 
not  constitute  a  contribution  by  that  corpo- 
ration or  labor  organization) ,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying,  at  any  time,  any  debt  or  obli- 
gation Incurred  by  a  candidate  or  a  political 
committee  in  connection  with  any  campaign 
for  nomination  for  election,  or  for  election 
to  Federal  office"; 

(5)  striking  out  subparagraph  (2)  of  para- 
graph (e).  and  amending  subparagraph  (3) 
of  such  paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  funds  received  by  a  political  com- 
mittee which  are  transferred  to  that  com- 
mittee from  another  political  committee;"; 

(6)  redesignating  subparagraphs  (4)  and 
(6)  of  paragraph  (e)  as  paragraphs  (3i  and 
(4).  respectively: 

(7)  striking  out  paragraph  (f)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following- 

"(f)   'expenditure' — 

"(1)  means  a  purchase,  payment,  distri- 
bution, loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of 
money  or  anything  of  value,  made  for  the 
purpose  of — 

"(A)  influencing  the  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  the  election,  of  any  person  to  Federal 
office,  or  to  the  office  of  presidential  and  vice- 
presidential  elector; 

"(B)  influenchig  the  result  of  a  primary 
election  held  for  the  selection  of  delegates 
to  a  national  nominating  convention  of  a 
political  party  or  for  the  expression  of  a 
preference  for  the  nomination  of  persons  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President; 
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"(C)  flnanclng  any  operations  of  a  political 
committee ;  or 

"(D)  paying,  at  any  time,  any  debt  or  ob- 
ligation incvirred  by  a  candidate  or  a  political 
oommlttee  In  connection  with  any  campaign 
for  nomination  for  election,  or  for  election, 
to  Pederal  office:  and 

"(3)  means  the  transfer  of  funds  by  a 
political  committee  to  another  political  com- 
mittee; but 

"(3)  does  not  include — 

"(A)  the  value  cf  services  rendered  by  in- 
dividuals who  volunteer  to  work  wlthovit 
compensation  on  behalf  of  a  candidate;  or 

"(B)  any  payment  made  or  obligation  in- 
curred by  a  corporation  or  a  labor  organiza- 
tion which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  last 
paragraph  of  section  610  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  would  not  constitute  an  ex- 
penditure by  that  corporation  or  labor  orga- 
nization;"; 

(8)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  cf  paragraph 
(h); 

(9)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon;  and 

(10)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(])  'Identlflcatlon'  means — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  an  individual,  his  full 
name  and  the  full  address  of  his  principal 
place  of  residence:  and 

"(2)  hi  the  case  of  any  other  person,  the 
full  name  and  address  of  that  person; 

"(k)  'national  committee'  means  the  or- 
ganization which,  by  virtue  of  the  bylaws  of 
a  pollticsLl  party.  Is  re^onslble  for  the  day- 
to-day  operation  of  that  political  party  at 
the  national  level,  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
mlsBion;  and 

"(1)  'political  party"  means  an  association. 
oommlttee,  or  organteatlon  which  nominates 
a  candidate  for  election  to  any  Pederal  office. 
wbOM  name  appears  on  the  election  ballot 
%a  the  candidate  of  that  association,  com- 
mittee, or  organlEatlon.". 

(b)(1)  Section  302(b)  of  such  Act  (re- 
lating to  reports  of  contributions  In  excess 
o(  $10)  la  amended  by  striking  ",  the  name 
aad  address  (oocopatlon  and  principal  place 
of  builneat,  tf  any)"  and  Inserting  "of  the 
oontrlbutloa   and   the    identification". 

(3)  Section  802(e)  erf  buc)»  Act  (relating 
to  detailed  accounts)  la  amended  by  strik- 
ing "full  name  and  mailing  address  (occu- 
pation and  the  principal  place  of  business. 
If  any)"  m  paragimphs  (2)  and  (4)  and  in- 
■ertlng  In  each  aocb  paragraph  "identifica- 
tion". 

(3)  Section  802(c)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amwnried  bjr  striking  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  "and,  If 
a  person's  contributions  aggregate  more  than 
•100,  the  account  ahall  Include  occupation, 
and  the  principal  place  of  business  (If 
»ny):". 

aBCIB7«ATIOK     OT     CkMVtDKTKB     AND     POLmCAL 
OOMMITTEEa 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  303  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relating  to 
registration  of  political  conmilttees;  state- 
ments) is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
ttona  (a)  through  (d)  as  (b)  through  (e), 
respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  "Sec. 
303."  the  following  new  subsection  (a)  : 

"(a)  Each  candidate  shall,  within  ten  days 
after  the  date  on  which  he  has  qualified 
under  State  law  as  a  candidate,  or  on  which 
he,  or  any  person  authorized  by  him  to  do  so, 
has  received  a  contribution  or  made  an  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  his  campaign 
or  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  to  under- 
take his  campaign,  file  with  the  Oimmlsalon 
a  registration  atat«ment  In  such  form  as 
the  CnnnnriisRion  may  prescribe.  The  state- 
ment ahall  include^ 

"(1)  the  Identification  of  the  candidate, 
and  any  Izidlvldual,  political  committee,  or 
other  person  he  hae  authorized  to  receive 
contributions  or  make  expenditures  on  his 
behalf  In  connection  with  his  campaign; 


"(2)  the  identification  of  his  campaign 
depositories,  together  nith  the  title  and 
number  of  each  account  at  each  such  depos- 
itory which  Is  to  be  use4  in  connection  with 
his  campaign,  any  safety  deposit  box  to  be 
used  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  iden- 
tification of  each  individual  authorized  by 
him  to  make  any  expendiiure  or  withdrawal 
from  such  account  or  box:  and 

'■;3)  such  additional  relevaiit  information 
as    the    Commissicn    may   require.". 

ibi  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section  (as  redesigjiated  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  The  treasurer  of  each  political 
committee  shall  file  with  the  Commission  a 
statement  of  organization  within  ten  days 
after  the  date  on  wlilah  the  committee  is 
organized.". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  such  sub.sec- 
tion  (b)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "this 
Act"  and  inserting  in  lien  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
Amendments  of  1974". 

(d)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  (as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion)   is  amended  by — 

(1)  insertuig  "be  in  such  form  as  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe,  and  shall"  after 
"The  statement  of  orgaaization  shall"; 

(2)  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  the  geograpliic  anea  or  political  juris- 
diction within  wliich  tht  committee  will  op- 
erate, and  a  general  description  of  the  com- 
mittee's authority  and  activities;";  and 

(3)  striking  out  paragraph  (9)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(9)  the  name  and  address  of  the  cam- 
paign depositories  used  by  that  committee, 
together  with  the  title  and  number  of  each 
account  and  safely  deposit  box  used  by  that 
committee  at  eau:h  depository,  and  the  iden- 
tification of  each  individual  authorized  to 
make  withdrawals  or  pajTnents  out  of  such 
account  or  box;  '. 

(e)  The  caption  cf  iuch  section  303  is 
amended  by  inserting   'cANDnjATEs  and"  after 

"KECISTRATION  OF". 

CHAKCXS    IN    KEPOETINC    EEQITEREMENTS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  304  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relating  to 
reports  by  political  conxmittees  and  candi- 
dates) Is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)"  In  subsec- 
tion (a); 

(2)  striking  out  "for  election"  each  place 
It  appears  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  Ln  each 
such  place  "for  nomination  for  election,  or 
for  election."; 

(3)  striking  out  the  pecond  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Such  reports  shall  be  filed 
on  the  tenth  day  of  April,  July,  and  October 
of  each  year,  on  the  tenth  day  preceding  an 
election,  on  the  tenth  day  of  December  In  the 
year  of  an  election,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
January  of  each  year.  Notwithstanding  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  reports  required  by 
that  sentence  to  be  filed  during  April,  July, 
and  October  by  or  relating  to  a  candidate 
during  a  year  in  which  no  Federal  election 
is  held  in  which  he  is  a  candidate,  may  be 
filed  on  the  twentieth  day  of  each  month."; 

(4)  striking  out  everything  after  "filing" 
in  the  third  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereol  a  period  and  the 
following:  "If  the  person  making  any  anony- 
mous contribution  Is  subsequently  Identi- 
fied, the  Identification  of  the  contributor 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Commission  within 
the  reporting  period  wttbUi  which  he  is 
identified.";  and 

(5)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  paragr^h: 

"(2)  Upon  a  request  ittade  by  a  presiden- 
tial candidate  or  a  political  committee  which 
operates  in  more  than  one  State,  or  upon  its 
own  motion,  tlie  Comml36ion  may  waive  the 


reporting  dates  (other  than  January  31)  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (1),  a»d  require  Instead 
that  such  candidates  or  political  committees 
file  reports  not  less  frequently  than  monthly. 
The  Commission  may  not  lequire  a  presiden- 
tial candidate  or  a  political  committee  op- 
erating in  more  than  one  State  to  file  more 
than  eleven  reports  (not  counting  any  re- 
port to  be  filed  on  January  31)  during  any 
calendar  year.  If  the  Commission  acts  on  its 
own  motion  under  this  paragraph  with  re- 
spect to  a  candidate  or  a  political  committee, 
that  candidate  or  committee  may  obtain 
judicial  review  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.". 

{b)(l)  Section  304(b)  of  such  Act  (re- 
eling to  reports  by  political  comnUttees  and 
candidates)  is  amended  by  striking  "full 
name  and  mailing  addres*  (occupation  and 
the  principal  place  of  btiginess,  II  any)"  in 
paragraphs  (9)  and  (10)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  in  each  such  paragraph  "iden- 
lificalion". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)(5)  cf  such  section  304 
is  amended  by  striking  ot|t  "lender  and  en- 
dorsers" and  Inserting  in  IJeu  thereof  "lend- 
er, endorsers,  and  guarantors". 

(C)  Subsection  (b)(12)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before 
llie  semicolon  a  comma  add  the  following: 
".  together  with  a  statement  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  under  which  any 
such  debt  or  obligation  Is  extinguished  and 
the  consideration   therefor". 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  the  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (12);  and 

(2)  redesignating  paragjaph  (13)  as  (14), 
and  by  inserting  after  pairagraph  (12)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(13)  such  information  as  the  Commission 
may  require  for  the  disclosure  of  the  nature, 
amount,  source,  and  designated  recipient  of 
any  earmarked,  enctmibered,  or  restricted 
contribution  or  other  special  fund;  and". 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  cumulatife  diu-ing  the  cal- 
endar year  to  which  they  relate,  and  during 
such  additional  periods  of  time  as  the  Com- 
mission may  require.". 

(f)  Such  section  304  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(d)  This  section  does  nbt  require  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  report,  as  contributions 
received  or  as  expenditures  made,  the  value 
of  photographic,  matting,  or  recording  serv- 
ices furnished  to  him  before  the  first  day 
of  January  of  the  year  preceding  the  year 
in  which  his  term  of  office  expires  if  those 
services  were  furnished  to  him  by  the  Sen- 
ate Recording  Studio,  the  House  Recording 
Studio,  or  by  any  individual  whose  pay  is 
disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  who  furnishes  such  services  as  his  pri- 
mary duty  as  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
or  House  of  Representatlvee,  or  if  such  serv- 
ices were  paid  for  by  the  Republican  or  Dem- 
ocratic Senatorial  Campaign  Committee,  the 
Democratic  National  Congressional  Com- 
mittee, or  the  National  Republican  Congres- 
sional Committee. 

"(e)  Every  person  (other  than  a  political 
conunittee  or  candidate)  who  makes  con- 
tributions or  expenditures,  other  than  by 
contribution  to  a  political  committee  or  can- 
didate. In  an  aggregate  amount  in  excess  of 
$100  within  a  calendar  year  shall  file  with 
the  Commiaslon  a  statemetit  containing  the 
information  required  by  this  section.  State- 
ments required  by  this  stibaection  shall  be 
filed  on  the  dates  on  whlqh  reports  by  po- 
litical committees  are  filed,  but  need  not  be 
cumulative.". 
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(g)  The  caption  of  such  section  304  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"BEPORTS". 

CAMPAIGN  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Sec  205.  Section  305  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relating  to  re- 
ports by  others  than  political  committees) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"RE<SUIREMENTS  RELATING  TO  CA.MPAIGN 
ADVERTISING 

"SEC.  305.  (a)  No  person  shall  cause  anv 
I)olitical  advertisement  to  be  published  un- 
less he  furnishes  to  the  publisher  of  the 
advertisement  his  Identification  in  writing, 
together  with  the  identification  of  any  per- 
son authorizing  him  to  cause  such  publica- 
tion. 

"(b)  Each  published  political  advertise- 
ment shall  contain  a  statement.  In  such 
form  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe,  of 
the  identification  of  the  person  authorizing 
the  publication  of  that   advertisement. 

"(c)  A  publisher  who  publishes  any  po- 
litical advertisement  shall  maintain  such 
records  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe  for 
a  period  of  two  years  after  the  date  of  pub- 
lication setting  forth  such  advertisement 
and  any  material  relating  to  identification 
furnished  to  him  in  connection  therewith, 
and  shall  permit  the  public  to  inspect  and 
copy  those  records  at  reasonable  hours. 

"(d)  No  person  who  sells  space  in  a  news- 
paper or  magazine  to  a  candidate,  or  to  the 
agent  of  a  candidate,  for  use  in  connection 
with  that  candidate's  campaign,  may  change 
any  amount  for  such  space  which  exceeds 
the  amount  charged  for  comparable  use  of 
such  space  for  other  purposes. 

"(e)  Each  political  committee  shall  in- 
clude on  the  face  or  front  page  of  all  litera- 
ture and  advertisements  soliciting  contribu- 
tions the  following  notice: 

"  'A  copy  of  our  report  is  filed  with  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  and  is  avail- 
able for  purchase  from  the  Federal  Election 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C." 

"(f)    As  used  in  this  section,  the  term— 

"(1)  'political  advertisement'  means  any 
matter  advocating  the  election  or  defeat  of 
any  candidate  but  does  not  include  any  bona 
fide  news  story  (including  interviews,  com- 
mentaries, or  other  works  prepared  for  and 
published  by  any  newspaper,  magazine,  or 
other  periodical  publication  the  publication 
of  which  work  is  not  paid  for  by  any  candi- 
date, political  committee,  or  agent  thereof)- 
and 

"(2)  'published'  means  publication  In  a 
newspaper,  magazine,  or  other  periodical 
publication,  distribution  of  printed  leaflets, 
pamphlets,  or  other  documents,  or  display 
through  the  use  of  any  outdoor  advertising 
facility,  and  such  other  use  of  printed  media 
as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe.". 

WAIVER    OF    REPORTING    REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  206.  Section  306(c)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relating  to 
formal  requirements  respecting  reports  and 
statements)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Commission  may,  by  a  rule  of 
general  applicability  which  is  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  not  less  than  thU-ty 
da>-s  before  its  effective  date,  relieve — 

"(1)  any  category  of  candidates  of  the  ob- 
ligation to  comply  personally  with  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (a)  through  (e) 
of  section  304.  U  it  determines  that  such 
action  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and 

"(2)  any  category  of  political  committees 
of  the  obligation  to  comply  with  such  sec- 
tion if  such  committees — 

"(A)  primarUy  support  persons  seeking 
State  or  local  office,  and 

"(B)  do  not  operate  In  more  than  one 
State  or  do  not  operate  on  a  statewide 
basis.". 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FEDERAI.  ELECTION  COMMIS- 
SION; CENTBAl.  CAMPAIGN  COMMITTEEa; 
CAMPAIGN    DEPOSITORIES 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Title  HI  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relating  to  dis- 
closure of  Federal  campaign  funds)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  308  as 
section  312,  and  by  Inserting  after  section 
307  the  following  new  sections: 

"FEDERAL    ELECTION    COMMISSION 

"Sec.  308.  (a)(1)  There  Is  established,  as 
an  independent  establishment  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Federal  Election  Commission. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  the  Comptroller  General,  who  shall  serve 
without  the  right  to  vote,  and  seven  mem- 
bers who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the   Senate.   Of   the   seven   members — 

"(A)  two  shall  be  chosen  from  among  In- 
dividuals recommended  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  and  the  minority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate;  and 

"(B)  two  shall  be  chosen  from  among 
individuals  recommended  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  majority  leader  of 
the  House  and  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House. 

The  two  members  appointed  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  not  be  affiliated  with  the 
same  political  party;  nor  shall  the  two  mem- 
bers appointed  under  subparagraph  (B).  Of 
the  members  not  appointed  under  such  sub- 
paragraphs, not  more  than  two  shall  be  afRli- 
ted  with  the  same  political  party. 

"(3)  Members  of  the  Commission,  other 
than  the  Comptroller  General,  shall  serve  for 
terms  of  seven  years,  except  that,  of  the 
members  first  appointed — 

"(A)  one  of  the  members  not  appointed 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  para- 
graph (2)  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  end- 
ing on  the  April  thirtieth  first  occurring 
more  than  six  months  after  the  date  on 
which  he  Is  appointed; 

"(B)  one  of  the  members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (2)  (A)  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  one  year  after  the  AprU  thirtieth 
on  which  the  term  of  the  member  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
ends; 

"(C)  one  of  the  members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (2)  (B)  shaU  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  two  years  thereafter; 

"(D)  one  of  the  members  not  appointed 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  para- 
graph  (2)  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
ending  three  years  therafter; 

"(E)  one  of  the  members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (2)  (A)  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  four  years  thereafter: 

'  (F)  one  of  the  members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (2)(B)  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  five  years  thereafter:  and 

"(G)  one  of  the  members  not  appointed 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  para- 
graph (2)  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  end- 
ing six  years  thereafter. 

"(4)  Members  shall  be  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  their  matiu-ity.  experience.  Integrity,  im- 
partiality, and  good  Judgment.  A  member 
may  be  reappointed  to  the  Commission  only 
once. 

"(5)  An  individual  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  other  than  by  the  expiration 
of  a  term  of  office  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  member  he  suc- 
ceeds. Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  office  of 
member  of  the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in 
the  manner  in  which  that  office  was  originally 
filled. 

"(6)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man   and    a   Vice    Chairman    from    among 


its  members  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The 
Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman  shall  not 
be  affiliated  with  the  same  political  party. 
The  Vice  Chairman  shall  act  as  Chairman  in 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Chairman,  or 
in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  that  office. 

"(b)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  exerci.se  all  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission. Four  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

'•(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  official 
seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  at  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year  report  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  President  concerning  the  actio:i 
it  has  taken:  the  names,  salaries,  and  duties 
of  all  individuals  in  its  employ  and  the 
money  it  has  disbursed:  and  shall  make  such 
further  reports  on  the  matters  within  its 
jurisdiction  and  such  recommendations  lOr 
further  legislation  as  may  appear  desirable. 

"(e)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commis- 
ston  shall  be  in  or  near  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  it  may  meet  or  exercise  any  or 
all  its  powers  in  any  State. 

"(f)  The  Commission  shall  appoint  a  Gen- 
eral Counsel  and  an  Executive  Director  to 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commission.  Tte 
General  Counsel  shall  be  the  chief  legal  of- 
ficer of  the  Commission.  The  Executive  Di- 
rector shall  be  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
trative operations  of  the  Commission  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
delegated  or  assigned  to  him  from  time  to 
time  by  rules  or  orders  of  the  Commission. 
However,  the  Commission  shall  not  deleea-e 
the  making  of  rules  regarding  elections  to 
the  Executive  Director. 

"(g)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commissicn 
shall  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  are  necessary  to  fulfill  the 
duties  of  the  Commission  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(h)  The  Commission  may  obtain  the 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  sectloQ^3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

"(i)  In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
under  this  title,  the  Commission  shall,  to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable,  avail  itself  of 
the  assistance,  including  personnel  and 
facilities,  of  the  General  Accounting  Offi-i-e 
and  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Comp- 
troller General  and  the  Attorney  General 
may  make  available  to  the  Commission  such 
personnel,  facilities,  and  other  assistance. 
with  or  without  reimbursement,  as  the  Com- 
mission may  request. 

"(J)  The  provisions  of  section  7324  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)(3)  of  such 
section. 

"(k)(l)  Whenever  the  Commission  sub- 
mits any  bud.set  estimate  or  reqviest  to  the 
President  or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  it  shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copv 
of  that  estimate  or  request  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Commission  submits 
any  legislative  recommendations,  or  testi- 
mony, or  comments  on  legislation  requested 
by  the  Congress  or  by  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  the  President  or  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  it  shall  concurrentlv 
transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Congress  or  to 
the  Member  requesting  the  same.  No  officer  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  shall  have  any 
authority  to  require  the  Commission  to  sub- 
mit its  legislative  recommendations,  testi- 
mony, or  comments  on  legislation,  to  any 
office  or  agency  of  the  United  States  for 
approval,  comments,  or  review,  prior  to  the 
submission  of  such  recommendations,  testi- 
mony, or  comments  to  the  Congress. 
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"FOWnU   OF    COMMiaSIOM 


"Sec.  309.  (»)  Th«  Commission  has  tbe 
power — 

"  ( 1 )  to  require,  by  •peclAl  or  general  orders, 
any  petBon  to  submit  In  writing  such  reports 
and  answers  to  questions  as  the  Commission 
may  prescribe:  and  such  submission  shall  be 
made  within  such  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  and  under  oath  or  otherwise  as  the 
Conuulsslon  may  determine: 

"(2)  to  administer  oaths: 

"(3)  to  require  by  subpena,  signed  by  the 
Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  all  documentary  evidence  relating 
to  the  execution  of  Its  duties: 

"(4)  In  any  proceeding  or  investigation  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  any  person  who  is  designated  by  the 
Commission  and  has  the  p>ower  to  administer 
oaths  and,  in  such  instances,  to  compel  testi- 
mony and  the  production  of  evidence  In  the 
same  manner  as  authorized  under  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection: 

"(5)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  in  like  circumstances  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States: 

"(6)  to  initiate  (through  civil  proceedings 
for  Injunctive  relief  and  through  presenta- 
tions to  Federal  grand  Juries),  prosecute, 
defend,  or  appeal  any  civil  or  criminal  action 
in  the  name  of  tbe  Commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  of  sections  602.  608.  610,  611.  612.  613, 

614.  615.  616.  617.  and  618  of  Utle  18,  United 
States  Code,  through  its  General  Counsel: 

"(7)  to  delegate  any  of  its  functions  or 
powers  other  than  the  power  to  issue  sub- 
penas  under  paragraph  (3),  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Commission:  and 

"(8)  to  make,  amend,  and  repeal  such 
rules,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  5 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Any  United  States  district  court  with- 
in the  Jurlfldlction  of  which  any  Inquiry  is 
carried  on,  may,  upon  petition  by  the  Com- 
mission, In  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
or  ta-der  of  the  Commission  Issued  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  issue  an  order 
requiring  compliance  therewith.  Any  failure 
to  obey  the  order  of  the  court  may  be  pvm- 
Ished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(c)  No  person  shall  be  subject  to  civil 
UabUity  to  any  person  (other  than  the  Com- 
mission or  the  United  States)  for  disclosing 
Information  at  the  request  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Commission  shall  be  the  primary 
civil  and  criminal  enforcement  agency  for 
violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
of  sections  602,  608.  610,  611,  612,  613,  614, 

615.  816,  617,  and  618  of  title  18,  United 
BUtes  Code.  Any  violation  of  any  such  pro- 
vision shall  be  prosecuted  by  the  Attorney 
General  or  Department  of  Justice  personnel 
only  after  consultaUon  with,  and  with  the 
consent  of,  the  Conunlssion. 

"(e)  (1)  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  of  section  602,  608,  610, 
611.  612.  613.  614,  615.  616,  617,  or  618  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  may  be  assessed 
a  civil  penalty  by  the  Commission  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  for  each  such  violation.  Each 
occurrence  of  a  violation  of  this  Act  and  each 
day  of  noncompliance  with  a  disclosure  re- 
quirement of  this  title  or  an  order  of  the 
Commission  issued  under  this  section  shall 
constitute  a  separate  offense.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  the  penalty  the  Commission 
shall  consider  the  person's  history  of  pre- 
vious violations,  the  appropriateness  of  such 
penalty  to  tbe  financial  resources  of  the  per- 
son charged,  the  gravity  of  the  violation, 
and  tb«  demonstrated  good  faith  of  the  per- 
son charged  In  attempting  to  acbieve  rapid 
compliance  after  notlflcatlon  of  a  violation. 

"(2)    A  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by 


the  Commission  by  order  only  after  the 
person  charged  with  a  violation  has 
been  given  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
and  the  Commission  hEis  determined,  by  de- 
cision Incorporating  Its  findings  of  fact 
therein,  that  a  violation  did  occur,  and  the 
amount  of  the  penalty.  Any  hearing  under 
this  section  shall  be  of  record  and  shall  be 
held  in  accordance  with  chapter  5  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

"(3)  If  the  f)erson  against  whom  a  civil 
penalty  is  assessed  fails  to  pay  the  penalty, 
the  Commission  shall  file  a  petition  for  en- 
forcement of  its  order  assessing  the  penalty 
in  any  appropriate  disttict  court  of  the 
United  States.  The  petition  shall  designate 
the  person  against  whom  (he  order  is  sought 
to  be  enforced  as  the  respondent.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  be  sent  by  registered  or 
certified  mail  to  the  respondent  and  his  at- 
torney of  record,  and  thereupon  the  Com- 
mission shall  certify  and  file  in  such  court 
the  record  upon  which  such  order  sought  to 
be  enforced  was  issued.  Tbe  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  enter  a  Judgment  enforcing, 
modifying,  and  enforcing  as  so  modified,  or 
setting  aside  in  whole  or  in  part  the  order 
and  decision  of  the  Commission  or  it  may 
remand  the  proceedings  to  the  Commission 
for  such  further  action  as  it  may  direct.  The 
court  may  determine  de  novo  all  issues  of  law 
but  the  Commission's  findings  of  fact.  If  sup- 
ported by  svibstantial  avidence,  shall  be 
conclusive. 

"(f)  Upon  application  made  by  any  in- 
dividual holding  Federal  office,  any  candi- 
date, or  any  political  committee,  the  Com- 
mission, through  its  General  Counsel,  shall 
provide  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
an  advisory  opinion,  as  to  whether  a  specific 
transaction  or  activity  may  constitute  a 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of 
any  provision  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
over  which  the  Commission  has  primary 
jurisdiction  under  subsection  (d) . 

"CENTEAL  CAMPAIGN  COMMFrTEES 

'Sec.  310.  (a)  Each  candidate  shall  des- 
ignate one  political  committee  as  his  central 
campaign  committee.  A  onndidate  for  nom- 
ination for  election,  or  for  election,  to  the 
office  of  President,  may  also  designate  one 
political  committee  in  each  State  in  which 
he  is  a  candidate  as  his  StBt«  campaign  com- 
mittee for  that  State.  The  designation  shall 
be  made  in  writing,  and  a  copy  of  the  des- 
ignation, together  with  such  Information  as 
the  Commission  may  require,  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Commisslou  upon  the  designa- 
tion of  any  such  committee. 

"(b)  No  political  committee  may  be  des- 
ignated as  the  central  campaign  committee 
of  more  than  one  candidate,  except  that  a 
political  conunittee  described  In  section 
301(d)(2)  may  be  de6ign»t«d  as  the  central 
campaign  committee  of  more  than  one 
candidate  for  purposes  of  the  general  elec- 
tion campaign  and  if  so  flesignated,  It  shall 
comply  with  all  reporting  and  other  require- 
ments of  law  as  to  each  candidate  for  whom 
it  is  BO  designated  as  If  tt  were  the  central 
campaign  committee  for  that  candidate 
alone.  The  central  campaign  committee,  and 
each  State  campaign  committee,  designated 
by  a  candidate  nominated  by  a  political 
party  for  election  to  the  office  of  President 
shall  be  the  central  campaign  committee 
and  the  State  campaign  committee  of  the 
candidate  nominated  by  that  party  for  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  Vice  President. 

"(c)(1)  Any  political  committee  author- 
i2ied  by  a  candidate  to  accept  contributions 
Or  make  expenditures  In  oonnectlon  with  his 
campaign  for  nomination  for  election,  or  for 
election,  which  is  not  a  central  can>paigu 
committee  or  a  State  campaign  committee, 
shall  furnish  each  report  required  of  It  un- 
der section  304  (other  than  reports  required 
under  section  311(b))  to  that  candidate's 
central  campaign  committee  at  the  time  it 
would,  but  for  this  subsection,  be  required 


to  furnish  that  report  to  the  Commission. 
Any  report  properly  furnlslied  to  a  central 
campaign  committee  under  this  subsection 
shall  be,  for  purposes  of  this  title,  considered 
to  have  been  furnished  to  the  Commission 
at  the  time  at  which  it  was  furnished  to  such 
central  campaign  committee, 

"(2)  The  Commission  may.  by  rule,  require 
any  political  committee  reoeivlng  contribu- 
tions or  making  expenditures  in  a  State  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate  who.  tinder  subsection 
(a),  has  designated  a  State  campaign  com- 
mittee for  that  State  to  furnish  its  reports 
to  that  State  campaign  committee  Instead 
of  furnishing  such  reports  to  the  central 
campaign  committee  of  that  candidate. 

"(3)  The  Commission  may  reqvure  any  po- 
litical conunittee  to  furnish  any  report  di- 
rectly to  the  Commission. 

"(d)  Each  political  conamittee  which  is  a 
central  campaign  committee  or  a  State  cam- 
paign committee  shall  receive,  consolidate, 
and  furnish  all  reports  filed  with  or  furnished 
to  it  by  other  political  committees  to  the 
Conunlssion,  together  with  Its  own  reports 
and  statements,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission, 

"CAMPAIGN  DEPOSBTORIES 

"Sec.  311.  (a)  (1)  Each  candidate  shall  des- 
ignate one  or  more  National  or  State  banks 
as  his  campaign  depositortes.  The  central 
campaign  committee  of  that  candidate,  and 
any  other  political  committjee  authorized  by 
him  to  receive  contrlbutionB  or  to  make  ex- 
penditures on  his  behalf,  thall  maintain  a 
checking  account  at  a  depotitory  designated 
by  the  candidate  and  shall  deposit  any  con- 
tributions received  by  that  committee  into 
that  account.  A  candidate  Shall  deposit  any 
pajinent  received  by  him  under  section  506 
of  this  Act  in  the  account  maintained  by 
his  central  campaign  committee.  No  expendi- 
ture may  be  made  by  any  such  committee 
on  behalf  of  a  candidate  or  to  Influence  his 
election  except  by  check  drawn  on  that  ac- 
count, other  than  petty  c|ish  expenditures 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  . 

"(2)  The  treasurer  of  eaCh  political  com- 
mittee (other  than  a  political  committee 
authorized  by  a  candidate  to  receive  contri- 
butions or  to  make  expenditures  on  his  be- 
half) Shall  designate  one  or  more  National 
or  State  banks  as  campaign  depositories  of 
that  committee,  and  shall  maintain  a  check- 
ing account  for  the  committee  at  each  such 
depository.  All  contributions  received  by  that 
committee  shall  be  depositsd  In  such  an  ac- 
count. No  expenditure  may  be  made  by  that 
committee  except  by  check  drawn  on  that 
account,  other  than  petty  cash  expenditures 
as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  . 

"  (b)  A  political  committee  may  maintr.in 
a  petty  cash  fund  out  of  wilch  It  may  make 
expenditures  not  in  excess  of  $100  to  any 
person  in  connection  with  a  single  purclir.rre 
or  transaction.  A  record  ol  petty  cash  dis- 
bursements shall  be  kept  in  accordance  with 
requirements  established  by  the  Commission, 
and  such  statements  and  reports  thereof  shall 
be  fiu-nished  to  the  Commission  as  it  may 
require. 

"(c)  A  candidate  for  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  for  election,  to  tite  office  of  Presi- 
dent may  establish  one  such  depository  in 
each  State,  which  shall  be  considered  by  his 
State  campaign  committee  for  that  State 
and  any  other  political  committee  author- 
ized by  him  to  receive  contributions  or  to 
make  expenditures  on  hie  behalf  in  that 
State,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commission,  as  his  campaign  depository.  The 
campaign  depository  of  the  candidate  of  a 
political  party  for  election  to  the  office  of 
Vice  President  shall  be  tke  campaign  de- 
pository designated  by  tbe  candidate  of  that 
party  for  election  to  the  ofllce  of  President.". 

(b)(1)  Section  6314  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  i)ew  paragraph: 
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"(60)  Members  (other  than  the  Comptrol- 
ler General),  Federal  Election  Commission 
(7)." 

(2)  Section  5315  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(98)  General  Counsel,  Federal  Election 
Commission. 

"(99)  Executive  Director,  Federal  Election 
Commission." 

(c)  Until  the  appointment  and  qualifica- 
tion of  all  the  members  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  and  Its  General  Counsel 
and  until  the  transfer  provided  for  In  this 
subsection,  the  Comptroller  General,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  continue 
to  carry  out  their  responsibilities  under  title 
I  and  title  III  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  as  such  titles  existed  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Upon  the  appointment  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  and  Its  General 
Counsel,  the  Comptroller  General,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  meet  with 
the  Commission  and  arrange  for  the  trans- 
fer, within  thirty  days  after  the  date  on 
which  aU  such  members  and  the  General 
Counsel  are  appointed,  of  all  records,  docu- 
ments, memorandums,  and  other  papers  as- 
sociated with  carrying  out  their  responsi- 
bilities under  title  I  and  title  III  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

(d)  Title  ni  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  section  301(g)  (relating  to 
definitions)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  'Commission'  means  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission:"; 

(2)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  in 
section  302(d)  and  inserting  in  heu  thereof 
"Commission": 

(3)  striking  out  section  302(f)  (relating 
to  organization  of  political  committees); 

(4)  amending  section  303  (relating  to 
registration  of  political  committees-  state- 
ments) by — 

(A)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer  '  each 
time  it  appears  therem  and  inserttog  In  lieu 
thereof  "Commission";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "he"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (b)  of  such  section  (as 
redesignated  by  section  203(a)  of  thU  Act) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "it"; 

(5)  amending  section  304  (relating  to  re- 
ports by  political  committees  and  candi- 
dates) by — 

(A)  striking  out  "appropriate  supervisory 
officer"  and  "him"  in  the  first  sentence 
thereof  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mission" and  "It",  respectively;  and 

(B)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer" 
where  It  appears  In  the  third  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)(1)  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 204(a)(1)  of  this  Act)  and  to  para- 
graphs (12)  and  (X4)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  204(d)  (2)  of  this  Act)  of  subsection 
(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Commis- 
sion"; 

(6)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  each 
place  It  appears  in  section  306  (relating  to 
formal  requirements  respecting  reports  and 
statements)    and   Inserting  in   lieu   thereof 

Commission"; 

♦v^'ir*.*^'"*'^^"^  ""*  "Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States"  and  "he"  In  section  307 
(relating  to  reports  on  convention  financing) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission"  and  "it ",  respectively 

(8)  striking  out  "supehvisoey  omcER''  in 
the  caption  of  sccUon  312  (as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  (relating 
to  duties  of  the  supervisory  officer)  and  in- 
sertmg  in  lieu  thereof  "commission  "; 

(9)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  in 
/f.^^f  *l\^<*>  <•"  redesignated  by  subsection 
Inrt  ?^^  section)  the  first  time  it  appears 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "CommlMlon"- 

(10)  amending  section  312(8)   (as  redeslg- 
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nated    by    subsection    (a)    of    this    section) 
by— 

(A)  striking  out  "him"  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "It"; 

(B)  striking  out  "blm"  In  paragraph  (4) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "it";   and 

(C)  striking  out  "he"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  paragraphs  (7)  and  (9)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "it"; 

(11)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  in 
rection  312(b)  (as  redesignated  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  subsection)  and  "inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Commission"; 

(12)  amending  subsection  (c)  of  section 
312  (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section)  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "Comptroller  General 
each  place  it  appears  therein  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Commission  "  and  strik- 
ing out  "his"  In  the  second  sentence  of  such 
subsection  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'iti  '; 
and    , 

(B)  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof, 
and  (13)  amending  subsection  (d)(1)  of 
section  312  (as  redesignated  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section)  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  each 
place  it  appears  therein  and  Insertmg  in  I-.eu 
thereof  "Commission"; 

(B)  striking  out  "he"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears in  the  second  sentence  of  such  section 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "it";  and 

(C)  striking  out  "the  Attorney  General  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  Commission". 


551   of  title   5,  United  States  Code,  bv  th€ 
Commission. 

FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE    TO    STATES    TO    PROMOTE 
COMPLIANCE 

Sec  210.  Section  309  of  the  Federal  Electio:i 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relatUig  to  statements 
filed  with  State  officers)  is  redesignated  a? 
section  314  of  such  Act  and  amended  by — 

(1)  strikii.g  out  "a  supervisory  officer"  in 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereo: 
"the  Commission"; 

(2)  striking  out  "in  which  an  expenditure 
is  made  by  him  or  on  his  behalf  in  sub- 
section (a)(l;  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "in  which  he  is  a  candidate  or 
in  which  substantial  expenditures  are  made 
by  him  ch-  on  his  behalf":  and 

(3)  addmg  the  followmg  new  subsection 
"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

to  the  Commission   In  each  fiscal   year  the 
sum  of  $500,000.  to  be  made  available  in  such 
amotuits  as   the  Commission  deems   appro 
priate  to  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  as 
sisting  them  in  complying  with  their  dutiet. 
as  set  forth  in  this  section.". 


INDEXING  AND  PrSLICATIOl*  OF  REPORTS 

Sec.  208.  Section  312(a)  (6)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  this  Act)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relatmg  to  duties  of 
the  supervisory  officer)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(6)  to  compile  and  maintain  a  cum-.ia- 
tlve  Index  llstmg  all  statements  and  reports 
filed  with  the  Commission  during  each  cal- 
endar year  by  political  committees  and  can- 
didates which  the  Commission  shall  cause  to 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register  no  less 
frequently  than  monthly  during  even-num- 
bered years  and  quarterly  In  odd-numbered 
years  and  which  shall  be  In  such  form  and 
shall  Include  such  Information  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Commission  to  permit  easv 
Identification  of  each  statement,  report,  can- 
didate, and  coDMnlttee  listed,  st  least  as  to 
their  names,  the  dates  of  the  statements 
and  reports,  and  the  number  of  pages  In 
each,  and  the  Conunlssion  shall  make  copiss 
of  statements  and  reports  listed  in  the  Index 
avaUable  for  sale,  direct  or  by  maU,  at  a  price 
determined  by  the  Commission  to  be  rea- 
sonable to  the  purchaser; ". 

JtmiCIAL  BZVIEW 

Sec.  209.  Title  HI  of  the  Federal  Elect  ioa 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  section  312  (as  redesignated  by 
this  Act)   the  following  new  section: 

"jtmiCIAL   REVIEW 

"Sec.  313.  (a)  An  agency  action  by  the 
Comnusslon  made  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
United  States  Coiu-t  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit  upon  petition  filed 
in  such  court  by  an  Interested  person  A 
petition  filed  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  filed  within  thirty  days  after  the  agency 
action  by  the  Commission  for  which  review 
Is  sought. 

"(b)  The  Commission,  the  national  com- 
mittee of  any  political  party,  and  individuals 
eligible  to  vote  In  an  election  for  Federal 
office,  are  authorized  to  Institute  such  ac- 
tions, includtag  actions  for  declaratory 
Judgment  or  Injunctive  relief,  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  Implement  any  provision  of  this 
Act. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  chapter  7  of  title  5 
United  States  Code,  apply  to  Judicial  review 
of  any  agency  action,  as  defined  In  section 


CONiniBUTIONS   IN   THE   NAME   OF   AJJOIHER 
PERSON 

Sec.  211.  Section  310  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relatmg  to  pro- 
hibition of  contributions  In  name  of  an- 
other) is  redesignated  as  section  315  of  such 
Act  and  amended  by  inserting  after  "an- 
other person",  the  first  time  It  appears,  the 
following:  "or  knowingly  permit  his  name 
to  be  used  to  effect  such  a  contribution". 

ROLE  OF  POLITICAL  PARTY  ORGANIZATION  IN' 
PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGNS;  t'SE  OF  EXCESS 
CAMPAIGN  funds;  ACTHOaiZATION  OF  APPEi..- 
PRIATIONS;    PENALTIES 

Sec.  212.  Title  III  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  section  311  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  such  title  the  followmg  new  sections: 

■  APPROVAL  OF  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN  EXPENDI- 
Tt-TRES  BY  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

"Sec.  316.  (a)  No  expenditure  in  excess  of 
$1,000  shall  be  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  can- 
didate who  has  received  the  nomination  of 
his  political  party  for  President  or  Vice  Pres- 
ident unless  such  expenditure  has  been 
specifically  approved  by  the  chairman  or 
treasurer  of  that  political  party's  national 
committee  or  the  designated  representative 
of  that  national  committee  In  the  State 
where  the  funds  are  to  be  expended. 

■■^b)  Each  national  committee  approving 
expenditures  under  subsection  (a)  shall  reg- 
ister under  section  303  as  a  rolltlcal  com- 
mittee and  report  each  expendlt-u-e  it  ap- 
proves as  if  it  had  made  that  expenditure 
together  with  the  identification  of  the  person 
seeking  approval  and  making  the  expendi- 
ture. 

"(c)  No  political  party  shall  have  more 
than  one  national  committee. 

"VSE    OF    CONTRIBLTED    AMOrNI.S    FOH 
CERTAIN     PURPOSES 

'Sec.  317.   Amounts  received   bv  a  candi- 
date as  contributions  that  are  in  excess-  of 
any  amount  necessary  to  defrav  his  expendi- 
tures (after  the  application  of  section  507(b) 
(1 )  of  this  Act ) ,  and  anv  other  amounts  con- 
tributed to  an  individual  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  his  activities  as  a  holder  of  Fed- 
eral office,  may  be  used  by  that  candidate  or 
individual,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  defray  any 
ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  mcurred  by 
him  In  connection  with  his  duties  as  a  holder 
of  Federal  office,  or  may  be  contributed  bv 
him  to  any  organization  described  In  section 
170(C)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
To  the  extent  any  such  contribution,  amount 
contributed,    or   expenditure   thereof  is   not 
otherwise  required  to  be  disclosed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  such  contribution, 
amount  contributed,  or  expenditure  shall  be 
fully  disclosed  in  accordance  with  rules  pro- 
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tnulgated  by  the  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  promulgate  such  rules 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

"SUSPENSION     or    FSANK     FOK     MASS     MAIUNGS 
IMMZDIATKLT    BCTORE    IXECTIONS 

"Sec.  318.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  Senator,  Representative, 
Resident  Commissioner,  or  Delegate  shall 
mau.e  any  masb  mailing  of  a  newsletter  or 
mailing  with  a  simplified  form  of  address 
under  the  frank  under  section  3210  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  during  the  sixty  days 
immediately  preceding  the  date  on  which 
any  election  is  held  in  which  he  is  a  candi- 
date. 

"PBOHIBinON     OF  FSANKEO     bOUdTATIONS 

"Sac.  319.  No  Senator,  Representative,  Res- 
ident Commissioner,  or  Delegate  shall  make 
any  solicitation  of  funds  by  a  mailing  under 
the  frank  under  section  3210  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code. 

"authorization   of   approphiations 

"Sec.  320.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Commission  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  Its  functions  under  this  title, 
title  V,  and  under  chapter  29  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  not  to  exceed  15,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and 
not  to  exceed  (5,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter. 

"PENALTY     FOR     VIOLATIONS 

"Sec.  321.  (a)  Violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  title  Is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000.  imprisonment 
for  not  moe  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  Violation  of  any  provision  of  this  title 
with  knowledge  or  reason  to  know  that  the 
action  committed  or  omitted  is  a  violation  of 
this  title  Is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  (100,000,  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both.". 

APPLICABLE     STATE     LAWS 

Sec.  213.  Section  403  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"EFFECT     ON     STATE     LAW 

"Sec.  403.  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
of  rules  promulgated  under  this  Act,  pre- 
empt any  provision  of  State  law  with  respect 
to  campaigns  for  nomination  for  election,  or 
for  election,  to  Federal  olBce  (as  such  term 
Is  defined  in  section  301  (c) ) .". 

EXFEOmOUB    REVIEW    OF    CONSTITUTIONAL 
QUESTIONS 

Sec.  214.  Title  IV  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"JTTBICIAI.    REVIEW 

"Sec.  407.  (a)  The  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission, the  national  committee  of  any  po- 
litical party,  and  Individuals  eligible  to  vote 
for  President  are  authorized  to  Insitltute  such 
actions.  Including  actions  for  declaratory 
Judgment  or  Injunctive  relief,  as  may  ^at  ap- 
propriate to  Implement  or  construe  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  of  chapter  29  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code.  The  district  court 
shall  Immediately  certify  all  questions  of 
constitutionality  of  this  Act  to  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  that  circuit,  which 
BhaU  hear  the  matter  sitting  en  banc. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  rule  any  decision  on  a  matter  certi- 
fied under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  review- 
able by  appeal  directly  to  the  Supreme  Coiirt 
of  the  United  States.  Such  appeal  must  be 
brought  within  twenty  days  of  the  court  of 
appeals  decision. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  of 
appetkls  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  advance  on  the  docket  and 
to  expedite  to  the  greatest  possible  extent 
the  disposition  of  any  question  certified  un- 
der subsection  (a) ." 


TITLE  III— CRIMES   RELATING   TO   ELEC- 
TIONS AND  POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 

CBANOES    in    DEFINtnONS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  591 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  inserting  "or"  before  ''(4)";  and 

(2)  striking  out  ",  and  (5)  the  election  of 
delegates  to  a  constltutionai  convention  for 
proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States." 

(b)  Such  section  591  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

"(d)    'political  committee'  means — 

"(1)  any  cornmittet,  club,  association,  or 
other  group  of  persons  which  receives  con- 
tributions or  makes  expenditures  during  a 
calendar  yestf  in  an  aggregate  amount  ex- 
ceeding (1,000; 

"(2)  any  national  committee,  association, 
or  organization  of  a  political  party,  any  State 
affiliate  or  subsidiary  of  a  national  political 
party,  and  any  State  committee  of  a  political 
party;  and 

"(3)  any  committee,  association,  or  orga- 
nization engaged  in  the  administration  of  a 
separate  segregated  fund  described  in  sec- 
tion 610;". 

(c)  Such  section  591  is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  in  paragraph  (e)(1)  after 
"subscription"  the  following:  "(including 
any  assessment,  fee,  or  membership  dues)"; 

(2)  striking  out  in  such  paragraph  "or  for 
the  purpose  of  Influencing  the  election  of 
delegates  to  a  conststutlonal  convention  lor 
proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "or  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  any  operations  of  a  political 
committee,  or  for  the  purpoee  of  paying,  at 
any  time,  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred 
by  a  candidate  or  a  politicd  committee  In 
connection  with  any  campaign  for  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  for  election,  to  Federal 
oflBce"; 

(3)  striking  out  subparagraph  (2)  of  para- 
graph (e),  and  amending  subparagraph  (3) 
of  such  paragraph  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(2)  funds  received  by  a  political  commit- 
tee which  are  transferred  to  that  committee 
from  another  political  committee;";  and 

(4)  redesignating  subparagraphs  (4)  and 
(5)  of  paragraph  (e)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4),  respectively. 

(d)  Such  section  591  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph  (f)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(f)    'expenditure'  means — - 

"(1)  a  purchase,  payment,  distribution, 
loan  (except  a  loan  of  money  by  a  National 
or  State  bank  made  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  banking  laws  and  regulations,  and 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business) ,  ad- 
vance, deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or  anything 
of  value,  made  for  the  purpose  of — 

"(A)  Influencing  the  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  the  election,  of  any  person  to  Federal 
office,  or  to  the  office  of  Presidential  and  Vice- 
Presidential  elector; 

"(B)  Influencing  the  resxUt  of  a  primary 
election  held  for  the  selection  of  delegates 
to  a  national  nominating  convention  of  a 
political  party  for  the  expression  of  a  pref- 
erence for  the  nomination  of  persons  for 
elections  to  the  Office  of  President; 

"(C)  financing  any  operations  of  a  politi- 
cal committee;  or 

"(D)  paying,  at  any  time,  any  debt  or  obli- 
gation Incurred  by  a  candidate  or  a  politi- 
cal committee  In  connection  with  any  cam- 
paign for  nomination  for  eleetlon,  or  for  elec- 
tion, to  Federal  office;  and 

"(2)  the  transfer  of  funds  by  a  political 
committee  to  another  political  committee; 
but 

"(3)  does  not  Include  the  value  of  service 
rendered  by   individuals  who   volunteer   to 


work  without  compensation  on  behalf  of  a 
candidate;". 

(e)  Such  section  591  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (g), 
striking  out  "States."  In  paragraph  (h)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "States;",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs : 

"(i)  'political  party'  means  any  associa- 
tlDn,  committee,  or  organizatiott  which  nomi- 
nates a  candidate  for  election  to  any  Fed- 
eral office  whose  name  appears  on  the  elec- 
tion ballot  as  the  candidate  of  that  associa- 
tion, committee,  or  organizatipn; 

"(j)  'State  committee'  means  the  organi- 
zation which,  by  virtue  of  the  bylaws  of  a 
political  party,  is  responsible  for  the  day-to- 
day operation  of  that  political  party  at  the 
State  level,  as  determined  by  the  Federal 
Election  Commission;  and 

"(k)  'national  committee'  means  the  orga- 
nization which,  by  virtue  of  the  bylaws  of 
the  political  party,  is  responsible  for  thr 
day-to-day  operation  of  that  political  party 
at  the  national  level  as  determined  by  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  under  section 
301  (k)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971.". 

EXPENDITUKE   OF   PERSONAL   AND  FAMILY    FUNDS 
FOR  FEDERAL  CAMPAIOMS 

Sec.  302.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  sec- 
tion 608  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  (1)  No  candidate  may  make  expendi- 
tures from  his  personal  funds.  Or  the  personal 
funds  of  his  immediate  family,  in  connection 
with  his  campaigns  for  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, and  for  election,  to  Federal  office  in 
excess,  In  the  aggregate  during  any  calendar 
year,  of — 

"(A)  $50,000,  in  the  case  Of  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  President  or  Vice  President; 

"(B)  $35,000,  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
the  olfice  of  Senator;  or 

"(C)  $25,000,  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Representative,  «r  Delegate  or 
Resident  Commissioner  to  the  Congress.". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  No  candidate  or  his  Imaaedlate  family 
may  make  loans  or  advances  ftom  their  per- 
sonal funds  in  connection  wltD  his  campaign 
for  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
Federal  office  unless  such  loaa  or  advance  is 
evidenced  by  a  written  tnstruitient  fully  dis- 
closing the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
loan  or  advance. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  tbls  subsectlMi,  any 
such  loan  or  advance  shall  be  Included  in 
computing  the  total  amovmt  of  such  ex- 
penditaires  only  to  the  extent  of  the  balance 
of  such  loan  or  advance  outstanding  and 
unpaid." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(1,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(25,000",  and  by 
striking  out  "one  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "five  years". 

(c)  (1)  The  caption  of  such  section  608  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  eaid  thereof  the 
following:  "out  of  the  candidates'  personal 
and  family  funds". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  29 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
608  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"608.  Limitations  on  contrlbi|tlons  and  ex- 
penditures out  of  candidates'  per- 
sonal and  family  funds.". 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 608  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  It 
shall  not  be  unlawful  for  any  individual  who, 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
has  outstanding  any  debt  at  obligation  in- 
curred on  blB  behalf  by  any  political  com- 
mittee In  connection  with  his  oampalgn  prior 
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to  January  1,  1972,  for  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, and  for  election,  to  Federal  office,  to  sat- 
isfy or  discharge  any  such  debt  or  obligation 
out  of  his  own  personal  funds  or  the  personal 
funds  of  his  immediate  family  (as  such  term 
is  defined  in  such  section  608). 

SEPARATE     SEGREGATED    FUND     MAINTENANCE    BY 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTORS 

Sec.  303.  Section  611  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof  the   following  new  paragraph: 

"It  Is  not  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  for  a  corporation  or  a  labor  or- 
ganization to  establish,  administer,  or  solicit 
contributions  to  a  separate  segregated  fund 
to  be  utilized  for  political  purposes  by  that 
corporation  or  labor  organization  if  the  es- 
tablishment and  administration  of,  and  so- 
licitation of  contributions  to,  such  fund  are 
not  a  violation  of  section  610.". 

LIMITA'nONS  ON  POLTnCAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND 
EXPENDITUUES;  EMBEZZLEMENT  OR  CONVER- 
SION OF  CAMPAIGN  FUNDS;  EARLY  DISCLOSURE 
OP  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  RESULTS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Chapter  29  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding'  at   the 
end  thereof  the  foUowmg  new  sections: 
"!  614.  Limitation  on  expenditures  generally 

"(a)(1)  No  candidate  may  make  expendi- 
tures in  connection  with  his  campaign  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  for  election,  to 
Federal  office  in  excess  of  the  amount  to 
which  he  would  be  limited  under  section  504 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
If  he  were  receiving  payments  under  the  title 
V  of  that  Act. 

"(2)  Expenditures  made  on  behalf  of  any 
candidate  are,  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, considered  to  be  made  by  such  candi- 
date. 

"(3)  Expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf  of 
any  candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  are,  for  the  purposes  of 
thte  section,  considered  to  be  made  by  the 
candidate  for  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  with  whom  he  is  running. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
expenditure  is  made  on  behalf  of  a  candi- 
date. Including  a  Vice  Presidential  candi- 
date. If  It  Is  made  by — 

"(A)  an  authorized  committee  or  any  other 
agent  of  the  candidate  for  the  purposes  of 
making  any  expenditure,  or 

"(B)  any  person  authorized  or  requested 
by  the  candidate,  an  authorized  committee  of 
the  candidate,  or  an  agent  of  the  candidate 
to  make  the  expenditure. 

"(5)  The  Federal  Election  Commission  shall 
prescribe  regulations  under  which  any  ex- 
penditure by  a  candidate  for  Presidential 
nomln»tlon  for  use  in  two  or  more  States 
shall  be  attributed  to  such  candidate's  ex- 
penditure limitation  in  each  such  State 
based  on  the  voting  age  population  in  such 
State  which  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  Influenced  by  such  expenditure. 

"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law  with  respect  to  limitations  on 
expenditures  or  limitations  on  contributions 
the  national  committee  of  a  political  party 
and  a  State  committee  of  a  political  partv 
including  any  subordinate  committees  of  a 
State  committee,  may  make  expenditures  in 
connection  with  the  general  election  cam- 
paign of  candidates  for  Federal  office,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  contained  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  hereof. 

"(2)  The  national  committee  of  a  po- 
Utlcal  party  may  not  make  any  expenditure 
m  connection  with  the  general  election  cam- 
paign of  any  candidate  for  President  who  Is 
aflfUiated  with  that  party  which  exceeds  an 
amount  equal  to  2  cents  multiplied  by  the 
voting  population  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  The  national  committee  of  a  political 
party,  or  a  State  committee  of  a  political 
party,  including  any  subordinate  committees 
Of  a  SUte  committee,  may  not  make  ex- 
penditure  in  connection  with   the  general 


election  campaign  of  a  candidate  for  Federal 
office  In  a  State  who  Is  alBUated  with  that 
party  which  exceeds — 

"  ( A)  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  election 
to  the  office  of  Senator,  or  of  Representative 
from  a  State  where  a  Representative  is  re- 
quired to  run  statewide,  the  greater  of — 

"(I)  2  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  of  that  State,  or 
"(ii)   $20,000;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  Tor  election 
to  the  office  of  Representative  In  any  other 
State,  $10,000. 

"(4)    For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 
"(A)     the    term    "voting    age    population' 
means   voting    age   population   certified   for 
the  year  under  section  504(g)   of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971;  and 

"(B)  the  approval  by  the  national  com- 
mittee of  a  political  party  of  an  expenditure 
by  or  one  behalf  of  the  presidential  candidate 
of  that  party  as  required  by  section  316  of 
that  Act  is  not  considered  an  expenditure 
by   that   national   committee. 

"(c)(1)  No  person  may  make  any  ex- 
penditure (other  than  an  expenditure  made 
on  behalf  of  a  candidate  under  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)(4)  advocating  the 
election  or  defeat  of  a  clearly  identified  can- 
didate during  a  calendar  year  which,  when 
added  to  all  other  expenditures  made  by 
that  person  diu'lng  the  year  advocating  the 
election  or  defeat  of  that  candidate,  exceeds 
$1,000. 

"(2)   For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  — 
"(A)    'clearly  identified' means — 
"(1)    the  candidate's   name   appears: 
"(11)    a   photograph    or    drawing    of    the 
candidate  appears;  or 

"(lii)  the  identity  of  the  candidate  is  ap- 
parent by  unambiguous  reference; 

"(B)  *person'  does  not  Include  the  na- 
tional or  state  committee  of  a  political 
party;  and 

"(C)  "expenditure"  does  not  Include  any 
payment  made  or  Incurred  by  a  corporation 
or  a  labor  organization  which,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  last  paragraph  of  section 
610  would  not  constitute  an  expenditure  by 
that  corporation  or  labor  organization. 

'■(3)  This  subsection  does  not  apply  to  the 
Democratic  or  Republican  Senatorial  Cam- 
paign Committee,  the  Democratic  National 
Congressional  Committee,  or  the  National 
Republican  Congressional  Committee. 

"'(d)  Any  person  who  knowingly  or  will- 
fully violates  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
other  than  subsection  (a)  (5),  shall  be  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  of  (25,000.  Imprisonment  for 
a  period  of  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
If  any  candidate  Is  convicted  of  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  section  because  of  any 
expenditure  made  on  his  behalf  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (a)  (4) )  by  a  polit- 
ical committee,  the  treasurer  of  that  com- 
mittee, or  any  other  person  authorizmg  such 
expenditure,  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  not  to  exceed  $25,000,  imprisonment  for 
not  to  exceed  five  years,  or  both.  If  such  per- 
son knew,  or  had  reason  to  know,  that  such 
expenditure  was  In  excess  of  the  limitation 
applicable  to  such  candidate  under  this 
section. 

"§  615.  Limitations  on  contributions 

"(a)(1)  No  Indivldiial  may  make  a  con- 
tribution to,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  a  candidate 
for  that  candidate's  can^>algn  for  election, 
which,  when  added  to  the  sum  of  all  other 
contributions  made  by  that  Individual  for 
that  campaign,  exceeds  (3.000. 

"(2)  No  person  (other  than  an  Individual) 
may  make  a  contribution  to,  or  for  the  bene- 
fit of.  a  candidate  for  nomination  for  election 
or  election,  •which,  when  added  to  the  suni 
of  all  other  contributions  made  by  that 
person  for  that  campaign,  exceeds  $6,000. 

"(b)(1)  No  candidate  may  knowingly  ac- 
cept a  contribution  for  his  campaign  from 
any  individual  ^rtilch,  when  added  to  the 
sum  of  an  other  contributions  received  from 


that  Individual  fM"  that  campaign  exceeds 
$3,000,  or  from  any  person  (other  than  an 
Individual)  which,  when  added  to  the  sun» 
of  all  other  contributions  received  from  that 
person  for  that  campaign,  exceeds  $6,000. 

'"(2)  (A)  No  candidate  may  knowingly 
solicit  or  accept  a  contribution  for  his  cam- 
paign— 

"(i)   from  .•»  foreign  national,  or 

"iii)  which  is  made  in  violation  of  section 
613  of  this  title. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'foreign  national'  means — 

"(1)  a  'foreign  principal'  as  that  term  is 
defined  in  section  611(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
other  than  a  person  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States;  or 

"(ii)  an  indirtdual  who  is  not  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  who  is  not  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  as  defined 
in  section  101(a)  (20)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act ". 

"(3)  No  officer  or  employee  of  a  political 
committee  or  of  a  political  party  may  know- 
ingly accept  any  contribution  made  for  thp 
benefit  or  use  of  a  candidate  which  that 
candidate  could  not  accept  under  paracranh 
(1)  or  (2).  I-    -B     I' 

•■(c)(1)  For  purposes  of  the  limitations 
contained  in  this  section  all  contributions 
made  by  any  person  directly  or  indirectly  to 
or  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  candidate 
including  contributions  which  are  in  any  way 
earmarked,  encumbered,  or  otherwise  di- 
rected through  an  Intermediary  or  conduit  to 
that  candidate,  shall  be  treated  as  contribu- 
tions from  that  person  to  that  candidate. 

"(2)  Contributions  made  to,  or  for  the 
benefit  of.  a  candidate  nominated  by  a  polit- 
ical party  for  election  to  the  office  of  Vice 
President  shall  be  considered,  for  purposes 
of  this  section,  to  be  made  to,  or  for  the  bene- 
fit of.  the  candidate  nominated  by  that  party 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
campaign'  includes  all  primary,  primary  run- 
off, and  general  election  campaigns  related 
to  a  specific  general  election,  and  all  primary 
primary   runoff,    and   special    election    cam- 
paigns related  to  a  specific  special  election 
<d)(i)    No  individual  may  make  a  con- 
tribution  during  any  calendar  year  which 
when  added  to  the  sum  of  all  other  contribu- 
tions made  by  that  Individual  during  that 
year,  exceeds  $25,000. 

•■  (2)  Any  contribution  made  for  a  campaign 
in  a  year,  other  than  the  calendar  rear 
in  which  the  election  is  held  to  which  that 
campaign  relates.  Is.  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1 ) .  considered  to  be  made  during  the 
calendar  year  in  which  that  election  is  held 

"'(e)  This  section  does  not  applv  to  con- 
tributions made  by  the  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican Senatorial  Campaign  Committee 
the  Democratic  National  Congressional  Com- 
mittee, or  the  National  Republican  Congres- 
sional Committee.  "    " 

"(f)    Violation    of   the   provisions   of   thi5 
section    Is   punishable   by   a   fine   of   not   to 
exceed  $25,000.  Imprisonment  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  years,  or  both. 
"i  616.    Form  of  contributions 

No  person  may  make  a  contribution  tn  or 
for  the  benefit  of.  any  candidate  or  political 
committee  in  excess.  In  the  aggregate  during 
any  calendar  year,  of  $100  unless  such  con- 
tribution  Is  made  by  a  WTitten  instrument 
Identifying  the  person  making  the  contribu- 
tion. Violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
l?"^  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed 
(1.000,  Imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed  one 
year,  or  both. 

"S'  6:7.  Embezzlement  or  conversion  o:  po- 
litical contributions 
"(a)  No  candidate,  officer,  employee  or 
agent  of  a  political  committee,  or  person  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  any  candidate  or  political 
committee,  shall  embezzle,  knowingly  con- 
vert to  hU  own  use  or  the  use  of  another,  or 
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deposit  in  any  place  or  In  any  manner  except 
as  authorized  by  law,  any  contributions  or 
campaign  funds  entrusted  to  him  or  under 
his  possession,  custody,  or  control,  or  use  any 
campaign  funds  to  pay  or  defray  the  costs  of 
attorney  fees  for  the  defense  of  any  person 
or  persons  charged  with  the  commission  of 
a  crime;  or  receive,  conceal,  or  retain  the 
same  with  Intent  to  convert  it  to  his  per- 
sonal use  or  gain,  knowing  it  to  have  been 
embezzled  or  converted. 

"(b)  Violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
•25,000,  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both;  but  if  the  value  of  such 
property  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $100  fine, 
the  fine  shall  not  exceed  (1,000  and  the  im- 
prisonment shall  not  exceed  one  year.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  this  section, 
any  surplus  or  unexpended  campaign  funds 
may  be  contributed  to  a  national  or  State 
political  party  for  political  purposes,  or  to 
educational  or  charitable  organizations,  or 
may  be  preserved  for  use  in  future  campaigns 
for  elective  office,  or  for  any  other  lawful  pur- 
pose. 

"5  618.  Voting  fraud 

"(a)  No  person  shall  in  a  Federal  elec- 
tion— 

"(1)  cast,  or  attempt  to  cast,  a  ballot  In 
the  name  of  another  person, 

"(2)  cast,  or  attempt  to  cast,  a  ballot  if 
he  Is  not  qualified  to  vote, 

"(3)  forge  or  alter  a  ballot, 

"(4)  miscount  votes, 

"(5)  tamper  with  a  voting  machine,  or 

"(6)    commit  any  act  (or  faU  to  do  any- 
thing required  of  him  by  law) , 
with   the   Intent   of   causing   an    Inaccurate 
count  of  lawfully  cast  votes  in  any  election. 

"(b)  A  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both. 

"J  619.  Early  disclosure  of  election  results  in 
Presidential  election  years 

"Whoever  makes  public  any  information 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  votes  cast 
for  any  candidate  for  election  to  the  office 
of  Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential  elector 
m  the  general  election  held  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Presidential  electors,  prior  to  mid- 
night, eastern  standard  time,  on  the  day  on 
which  such  election  Is  held  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000.  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
"i  620.  Fraudulent  misrepresentation  of 
campaign  authority 

"Whoever,  being  a  candidate  for  Federal 
office,  as  defined  herein,  or  an  employee 
or  agent  of  such  a  candidate — 

"(1)  fraudulently  misrepresents  himself 
or  any  committee  or  organization  under  his 
control  as  speaking  or  writing  or  otherwise 
acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  candi- 
date or  political  party  or  employee  or  agent 
thereof  on  a  matter  which  is  damaging  to 
such  other  candidate  or  political  party  or 
employee  or  agent  thereof:  or 

"(2)  willfully  and  knowingly  participates 
in  or  conspires  to  participate  in  any  plan, 
scheme,  or  design  to  violate  paragraph  (a) 
hereof,  shall,  for  each  such  offense,  be  fined 
not  more  than  $50,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years  or  both." 

(b)  Section  591  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  611" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "611  614  615 
616.  617,  618,  and  619". 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  29 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  items: 

"614.  Limitation  on  expenditures  generally. 

"615.  Limitation  on  contributions. 

"616.  Form  of  contributions. 

"617.  Embezzlement  or  conversion  of  political 

contributions. 
"618.  Voting  fraud. 
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"619.  Early  disclosure  of  election  results  in 
Presidential  election  years. 

"620.  Fraudulent  misrepresentation  of  cam- 
paign authot:ty.  . 

REPEAL     OP     CERTAIN     EXCEPTIONS     TO     CONTRI- 
BUTION    AND     EXPENDrrORE     LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  305  Section  614(c)(3)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  section  304 
of  this  Act),  and  section  616(e)  of  such  title 
(as  added  by  section  304  of  this  Act)  (relat- 
ing to  the  application  of  such  sections  to  cer- 
tain campaign  committees)  are  repealed.  Sec- 
tion 615  of  title  18.  United  States  Code  (as 
added  by  section  304  of  this  Act) ,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(fi"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(e)  ". 

TITLE    IV— DISCLOSURE    OP    FINANCIAL 
INTERESTS  BY  CERTAIN  FEDERAL  OF- 
FICERS   AND   EMPLOYEtS 
federal    employee    FINANCIAL    DlSCLOStlRE 
REQUntEMENtS 

Sec.  401  (a)  Any  candidate  for  nomination 
for  or  election  to  Federal  office  who.  at  the 
time  he  becomes  a  candidate,  does  not  occupy 
any  such  office,  shall  file  within  one  month 
after  he  becomes  a  candidate  for  such  office, 
and  each  Member  of  Congress,  each  officer 
and  employee  of  the  United  States  (includ- 
ing any  member  of  a  uniformed  service)  who 
is  compensated  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  $25,000 
per  annum,  any  individual  occupying  the  po- 
sition of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  who  performs  duties  of  the  type  gen- 
erally performed  by  an  individual  occupying 
grade  GS-16  of  the  General  Schedule  or  any 
higher  grade  or  position  (a£  determined  by 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  regardless  of 
the  rate  of  compensation  of  such  individual) . 
the  President,  and  the  Vice  Ptesldent  shall  file 
annually,  with  the  Commission  a  report  con- 
taining a  full  and  complete  statement  of — 

(1)  the  amount  of  each  tax  paid  by  the 
individual,  or  by  the  individual  and  the 
individual's  spouse  filing  Jointly,  for  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  and  for  purposes  of 
this  paragraph  "tax"  means  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  Income  tax  gnd  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  property  tax: 

(2)  the  amount  and  source  of  each  Item 
of  income,  each  item  of  reimbursement  for 
any  expenditure,  and  each  gift  or  aggregate 
of  gifts  from  one  source  (other  than  gifts 
received  from  his  spouse  or  any  member  of 
his  immediate  family)  received  by  him  or 
by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year  which  exceeds  $100 
in  amount  or  value,  including  any  fee  or 
other  honorarium  received  Dy  him  for  or  in 
connection  with  the  prepar»tion  or  delivery 
of  any  speech  or  address,  attendance  at  any 
convention  or  other  assembly  of  Individuals, 
or  the  preparation  of  any  article  or  other 
composition  for  publication,  and  the  mone- 
tary value  of  subsistence,  entertainment. 
travel,  and  other  facilities  received  bv  him 
in  kind; 

(3)  the  identity  of  each  aaeet  held  by  him, 
or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly  which  has 
a  value  in  excess  of  $1,000,  and  the  amount 
of  each  liability  owed  by  him  or  by  him  and 
his  spouse  jointly,  which  Is  in  excess  of  $1,000 
as  of  the  close  of  the  preceding  calendar 
year; 

(4)  any  transactions  in  securities  of  any 
business  entity  by  him  or  by  him  and  his 
spouse  jointly,  or  by  any  person  acting  on  his 
behalf  or  pursuant  to  his  direction  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year  If  the  aggregate 
amount  Involved  in  transactions  in  the  se- 
curities of  such  business  entity  exceeds 
$1,000  during  such  year; 

(5)  all  transactions  in  commodities  by  him, 
or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  or  by  any 
person  acting  on  his  behalf  or  pursuant  to 
his  direction  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year  if  the  aggregate  amount  Involved  In 
such  transactions  exceeds  $1,000;  and 

(6)  any  purchase  or  sale,  other  than  the 


purchase  or  sale  of  his  personal  residence,  of 
real  property  or  any  interest  therein  by  him, 
or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  or  by  any 
person  acting  on  his  behalf  or  pursuant  to 
his  direction,  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year  if  the  value  of  property  involved  In  such 
purchase  or  sale  exceeds  $1,00$. 

(b)  Reports  required  by  thie  section  (other 
than  reports  so  required  by  candidates 
for  nomination  for  or  election  to  Federal  of- 
fice (  shall  be  filed  not  later  than  May  15  of 
each  year.  A  person  who  ceasee.  prior  to  such 
date  in  any  year,  to  occupy  tfce  office  or  po- 
sition the  occupancy  of  whica  Imposes  upon 
him  the  reporting  requirements  contained 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  file  $uch  report  on 
the  last  day  he  occupies  sucU  office  or  posi- 
tion, or  on  such  later  date,  not  more  than 
three  months  after  such  last  day,  as  the 
Commission  may  prescrilje. 

(C)  Reports  required  by  this  section  shall 
be  in  such  form  and  detail  ae  the  Commis- 
sion may  prescribe.  The  Commission  may 
provide  for  the  grouping  of  itiems  of  income, 
sources  of  income,  assets,  liabttllties,  dealings 
in  securities  or  commodities,  and  purchases 
and  sales  of  real  property,  -when  separate 
itemization  is  not  feasible  ot  is  not  neces- 
sary for  an  accurate  disclosure  of  the  in- 
come, net  worth,  dealing  m  securities  and 
commodities,  or  purchases  and  sales  of  real 
property  of  any  Individual. 

(d)  Any  person  who  willfully  fails  to  file  a 
report  required  by  this  section  or  who  know- 
ingly and  willfully  files  a  faiae  report  under 
this  section,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$2  COO,  or  imprisoned  for  not  jnore  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

( e )  All  reports  filed  under  tl|is  section  shall 
be  maintained  by  the  CommiBsion  as  public 
records,  which,  under  such  reasonable  rules 
as  it  shall  prescribe,  shall  be  available  for  in- 
spection by  members  of  the  public. 

If)  For  the  purposes  of  any  report  re- 
quired by  this  section,  an  individual  is  con- 
sidered to  be  President,  Vice  President,  a 
Member  of  Congress,  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States,  or  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service,  during  any  calendar  year  if 
he  serves  in  any  such  position  for  more  than 
six  months  during  such  calendar  year. 

(g)   As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "mcome"  means  gross  in- 
come as  defined  in  section  61  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(2)  The  term  "security"  meiins  security  as 
defined  in  section  2  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  (IS  U.S.C   77b). 

(3)  The  term  "commodity"  means  com- 
modity as  defined  in  section  t  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2). 

(4)  The  term  "transaction*  in  securities 
or  commodities'  means  any  acquisition, 
holding,  withholding,  use,  tratsfer,  or  other 
disposition  involving  any  security  or  com- 
modity. 

(5)  The  term  "Member  of  Ccmgress"  means 
a  Senator,  a  Representative,  a  Resident  Com- 
missioner, or  a  Delegate. 

(6)  The  term  "officer"  has  tae  same  mean- 
ing as  in  section  2104  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

(7)  The  term  "employee"  bas  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  2105  of  such  title. 

(8)  The  term  "uniformed  service"  means 
any  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  commissioned 
corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  or  the 
commissioned  corps  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

(9)  The  term  "immediate  ffemily"  means 
the  child,  parent,  grandparent,  brother,  or 
sister  of  an  individual,  and  the  spouses  of 
such  persons. 

(h)  Section  554  of  title  5,  Dnlted  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsectlob : 

"(f)  All  written  communications  and 
memorandums  stating  the  circumstances, 
source,  and  substance  of  all  oral  communica- 
tions made  to  the  agency,  or  any  office  or 
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employee  thereof,  with  respect  to  any  ad- 
judication which  is  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  by  any  person  who  is  not  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  agency  shall  be 
made  a  part  of  the  public  record  of  such 
case.  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  com- 
munications to  any  officer,  employee,  or  agent 
of  the  agency  engaged  In  the  performance 
of  investigative  or  prosecuting  functions  for 
the  agency  with  respect  to  such  case." 

(ii  The  first  report  required  under  this 
section  shall  be  due  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  and  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
who  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
have  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  upon 
the  Commission  by  this  section. 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 

SIMULTANEOUS    POLL    CLOSING    TIME 

Sec.  501.  On  every  national  election  day, 
commencing  on  the  date  of  the  national 
elections  In  1976,  the  closing  time  of  the 
polling  places  in  the  several  States  for  the 
election  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  as  follows:  11  post- 
meridian standard  time  in  the  eastern  time 
zone;  10  postmeridian  standard  time  in  the 
central  time  zone;  9  postmeridian  standard 
time  in  the  mountain  time  zone;  8  post- 
meridian standard  time  in  the  Pacific  time 
zone;  7  postmeridian  standard  time  in  the 
Yukon  time  zone;  6  postmeridian  standard 
time  in  the  Alaska-Hawaii  time  zone;  and 
6  postmeridian  standard  time  in  the  Bering 
time  zone:  Provided,  That  the  polling  places 
in  each  of  the  States  shall  be  open  for  at 
least  twelve  hours. 

FEDERAL    ELECTION    DAY 

Sec.  502.  Section  6103(a)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
between — 

"Veterans  Day,  the  fourth  Monday  in  Oc- 
tober." and  the  following  new  item : 

"Thanksgiving  Day,  the  fourth  Thursday 
in  November."  the  following  new  item: 

"Election  Day,  the  first  Wednesday  next 
after  the  first  Monday  In  November  1976, 
and  every  second  year  thereafter.". 

REVIEW    OP    INCOME    TAX    RETURNS 

Sec  503.  (a)  On  or  before  July  1  of  each 
and  every  year  hereafter,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  obtain 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  all  returns 
of  Income  filed  by  each  Member  of  Congress, 
each  employee  or  official  of  the  executive! 
Judicial,  and  legislative  branch  whose  gross 
income  for  the  most  recent  year  exceeds 
$20,000  for  the  five  previous  years.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  such  returns,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  shall  submit  such 
income  returns  to  an  intensive  Inspection 
and  audit  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
liability.  ^ 

(b)  Upon  completion  of  such  Inspection 
and  audit,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  prepare  and  file  a  re- 
port of  the  results  of  his  inspection  and 
audit  with  the  taxpayer  concerned  and  the 
appropriate  officer  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  such  further  action  with  respect 
to  such  return  as  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice shall  deem  proper.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  shall  deliver  a 
copy  of  such  report  and  results  of  such  audit 
and  Inspection  to  the  taxpayer  concerned. 

(c)  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  shall 
asisst  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  as  necessary  in  administering  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  such 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  In  the 
engrossment  of  the  bill,  S.  3044,  including 
changes  in  the  designation  of  titles,  sec- 
tions, and  subsections  and  cross-refer- 
ences thereto,  as  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
flect any  changes  in  the  bill  made  by 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  3044,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971,  be  printed  as  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  W^ithout 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  demonstrated  a  genuine  interest 
in  true  election  reform  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1974. 

Not  only  has  the  Senate  agreed  to  set 
reasonable  limitations  on  contributions 
by  individuals  and  committees,  but  also 
strict  limits  on  expenditures  by  candi- 
dates in  primary  and  general  elections. 

Further,  the  Senate  has  agreed  to  pro- 
vide Federal  fimds  in  primary  elections 
on  a  matching  grant  basis  and  with  full 
funding  in  general  elections. 

Candidates  have  the  option  under  the 
bill  S.  3044  to  raise  private  funds  for  each 
election  or  to  accept  public  funds  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

With  a  strong  and  independent  Federal 
Election  Commission ;  with  central  cam- 
paign committees;  with  campaign  de- 
positories and  timely  and  full  disclosure 
of  all  receipts  and  expenditiu-es.  we  have 
attempted  to  eliminate  all  weaknesses  in 
the  bill  and  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  will  be  encouraged  to  restore  their 
confidence  in  the  elective  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  my 
colleagues  for  their  support  in  gaining 
passage  of  this  bill. 

And  I  wish  to  thank  all  of  the  staff 
members  who  worked  with  the  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  in  bringing  about 
final  passage: 

Jim  Duffy,  Joe  O'Leary,  and  Jim 
Medill,  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Lloyd  Ator  and  Bob  Cassidy  legislative 
counsel. 

Gary  Parker  of  Senator  Kennedy's 
staff. 

Burt  Wides  of  Senator  Hart's  staff. 

Ken  Davis,  assistant  to  the  minority 
leader,  and  many  others  who  gave  of 
their  time  and  efforts. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  voted  for 
final  passage  of  S.  3044,  the  Federal  elec- 
tion campaign  financing  bill.  Although  I 
was  not  completely  satisfied  with  all  of 
the  features  of  this  legislation  I  felt  the 
time  for  change  from  the  old  way  was 
due. 

We  must  move  away  from  an  atmos- 
phere of  influencing  Government  deci- 
sions affecting  the  dally  lives  of  our  citi- 
zens from  the  prices  they  pay  to  the 
quality  of  their  lives. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  crucial  factors 
determining  whether  or  not  we  consider 


a  government  democratic  is  not  how 
much  power  the  public  officials  have,  but 
rather  how  public  officials  secure  and 
retain  their  offices.  Events  surroundint 
the  last  general  election  have  been  and 
will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  be  examined 
and  investieated  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  source  of  enormous  amounts  of 
campaign  moneys.  Coupled  with  these 
investigations  are  repeated  cries  for  re- 
form, for  changes  in  the  law  concerning 
campaign  financing.  And  surely  some 
changes  are  in  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  anyone 
can  provide  a  simple  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. "Does  money  win  elections?"  It  is 
undeniable  that  money  does  play  a  ma  lor 
role  in  winning.  It  does  not  guarantee 
victory,  but  the  amount  of  money  col- 
lected and  spent  can  in  some  cases  be 
decisive.  Money  cannot  totally  obliter- 
ate the  influence  of  issues  and  candi- 
dates' party  orientation  on  voting  deci- 
sions, but  it  can  and  often  does  make  a 
difference. 

No  longer  should  ambassadorships  be 
given  as  a  basis  of  huge  campaign  con- 
tributions nor  should  decisions  for  milk 
supports  be  swayed  by  political  contri- 
butions. 

Some  Americans  view  public  policv- 
making  as  a  sordid  process  where  the 
wealthy  control  elected  officials.  And 
while  there  is  some  corruption,  I  believe 
its  reputation  for  moving  the  wheels  of 
government  is  far  greater  than  its  per- 
formance. But  money  can  twist  policy  in 
subtle  ways — and  any  effort  we  can  make 
to  erect  a  barrier  between  the  direct 
translation  of  money  into  policy  decisions 
must  be  made. 

After  weeks  of  debate  on  this  bill  and 
amendments  to  it,  I  felt  the  Senate  has 
made  a  close  examination  of  the  con- 
cept of  specific  proposals  for  public  fi- 
nancing. While  I  wish  the  tax  checkoff 
system  would  adequately  provide  funds 
for  this  approach,  I  am  convinced  that 
it  will  not  and  I  am  now  ready  to  vote 
for  and  approve  the  spending  of  other 
tax  dollars  to  finance  Presidential  cam- 
paigns. 

Public  financing  of  congressional  elec- 
tions needs  additional  consideration 
however.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
feeling  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  such  that  little— if  any— public  financ- 
ing of  congressional  elections  will  be  ac- 
cepted. For  now,  this  may  be  just  as  well 
for  If  I  had  to  draft  a  public  financing  bill 
for  congressional  elections  that  would  be 
fair  and  workable,  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
could.  However,  I  did  support  an  effort 
by  Senator  Stevenson  to  allow  a  partial 
fundmg  of  congressional  elections  with- 
out going  the  entire  way. 

The  purpose  of  public  financing  is  to 
ehminate  the  large  and  potentiaUv  cor- 
rupting contributions  of  big  money  from 
our  politics.  This  amendment  would  have 
accomplished  that  purpose  but  it  would 
not  have  eliminated  the  irmocent,  small 
contributions  which  are  a  healthy  form 
0^  participation  in  our  political  system. 
This  amendment  would  have  limited 
the  campaign  contributions  of  individ- 
uals to  Federal  campaigns  to  $3,000  in 
pi-imaries  and  $3,000  in  general  election 
campaigns.  In  that  respect,  it  did  not 
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alter  the  provisions  of  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Rules  Committee. 

It  would  also  have  limited  the  contri- 
butions of  committees  to  $6,000,  which 
could  be  allocated  between  a  general 
election  campaign  and  a  primary  elec- 
tion campaign  as  the  committee  sees  fit. 
It  established  a  system  of  partial 
public  financing  as  opposed  to  the  100 
percent  public  financing  which  is  estab- 
lished in  the  bill  reported  by  the  Rules 
Committee.  Instead  of  100-percent, 
public  financing,  congressional  candi- 
dates would  have  received  a  front-end 
subsidy  25  percent  of  the  expenditure 
limit  applicable  to  congressional  cam- 
paigns. In  addition,  private  contributions 
of  $100  or  less  would  have  been  matched 
with  public  funds  on  a  dollar-for-dollar 
basis. 

When  I  was  thirJdng  about  rimning 
for  the  Senate,  I  discovered  I  was  not 
going  to  be  able  to  raise  a  large  war  chest 
to  finance  my  campaign.  So.  I  had  to 
nm  a  different  kind  of  campaign  that 
was  less  expensive  than  the  conventional 
way.  During  my  walk  through  Florida,  I 
talked  with  thousands  of  people  who 
were  encouraged  by  this  kind  of  cam- 
paign; one  of  the  primary  reasons  was 
that  my  campaign  was  not  costing  huge 
sums  of  money. 

In  sum,  I  voted  for  this  bill  even 
though  it  contained  the  large  funding 
for  congressional  elections  because  I 
believe  the  public  funding  concept  is 
▼Itally  important.  Even  though  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  congressional  funding 
Wwvlfiions,  I  feel  this  legislation  should 
be  sent  to  the  House  for  their  corisider- 
atlon. 

To  vote  against  this  legislation  would 
be  a  signal  that  I  am  against  public 
funding  of  Presidential  elections.  I  feel 
tbls  part  of  the  legislation  is  absolutely 
necessary  and  vital.  I  hope  that  the 
House  will  favorably  consider  plans  for 
public  funding  of  Presidential  elections 
and  begin  some  efforts  toward  public 
funding  on  congressional  races  so  at 
least  we  may  have  a  plan  in  this  area  to 
move  with. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATORS  ON  PAS- 
SAGE OP  CAMPAIGN  REFORM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  pay  well-deserved  tribute  to  the 
many  Senators  who  were  responsible  for 
this  magnificent  achievement — one  of 
the  most  significant  reform  proposals 
that  in  my  judgment  has  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. What  it  says  fundamentally  is  that 
public  officials  will  answer  first  and  last 
to  the  public  and  not  to  this  or  that  spe- 
cial interest  group.  It  is  an  essential  step 
that  must  be  taken  to  restore  public  faith 
and  confidence  in  the  institutions  of 
Government.  I  am  proud,  indeed,  of  the 
Senate's  great  initiative  on  this  issue. 

Senator  Cannon,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  de- 
serves the  highest  commendation  for  his 
leadership  and  devotion.  So,  too,  does 
Senator  Cook.  They  joined  in  coopera- 
tive efforts  to  handle  this  most  impor- 
tant pn^xwal  and  they  assmned  the  task 
with  the  greatest  skill  and  ability. 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  deserves  praise  for  his  many 


outstanding  efforts  to  assure  this  success. 
His  work  in  behalf  of  public  election  re- 
form indeed  was  indispensable.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  efforts  of  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  Senator  Pell,  and  the 
many  others  whose  inititiative  started 
tliis  process  some  time  ago. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
leadership  of  the  able  Republican  leader 
< Mr.  Hugh  Scott i  without  whose  efforts 
a  measure  as  cffcrtivc  as  this  could  not 
have  been  possible.  And  to  Senator 
Brock,  Senator  Clark,  Senator  Steven- 
son, Senator  Baker,  Senator  Allen,  and 
the  many  others  who  jcrfned  with  state- 
ments, with  amendments,  and  with  view- 
points, we  are  especially  indebted  for 
providing  a  debate  and  discussion  of 
the  highest  order. 

All  in  all,  the  Senate  may  take  great 
pride  in  this  achievement. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
final  passage,  achieved  today,  of  the 
legLslation  for  campaign  reform  and  pub- 
lic financing  of  elections  is  one  of  the 
finest  hours  of  tlie  Senate  in  this  or  any 
other  Congress. 

Most,  if  not  all.  of  the  things  that  are 
wrong  with  go\ernment  today  have  their 
roots  in  the  way  we  flimnce  campaigns 
for  public  office.  The  corrosive  influence 
of  private  money  in  public  life  is  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  lack  of  responsiveness 
of  government  to  the  people. 

Now,  through  public  financing,  we  can 
change  all  that.  Once  pii)lic  financing  is 
signed  into  law,  it  will  begin  to  have  an 
immensely  salutary  effect  on  every  di- 
mension of  government,  as  it  sends  rip- 
ples through  every  issue  with  which  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  have  to 
deal. 

At  least,  the  stranglehold  of  wealthy 
campaign  contributors  and  special  inter- 
est groups  on  the  election  process  will  be 
broken,  and  democracy  will  be  the  win- 
ner. Only  when  all  the  people  pay  for 
elections  will  all  the  people  be  truly  rep- 
resented by  their  Government. 

No  one  believes  that  public  financing  is 
a  panacea  for  America's  every  social  ill. 
What  we  do  believe  is  that  it  is  the  na- 
tion's preeminent  refonn,  the  reform 
that  must  lead  all  the  rest  if  we  are  seri- 
ous about  bringing  integrity  back  to 
government  and  giving  fair,  honest,  and 
clean  elections  to  the  people. 

Long  before  Watergate,  we  knew  about 
the  problem.  Now,  because  of  Watergate, 
we  have  gained  the  strength  to  solve  It. 
By  voting  for  public  financing,  we  are 
telling  the  Nation  that  the  day  of  the 
dollar  in  public  financing  is  over,  that 
elective  office  is  no  longer  for  sale  to  the 
highest  private  bidder. 

Rarely  has  the  Senate  sent  so  clear  a 
message  to  every  citizen.  I  praise  Mnas 
Mansfield,  Hugh  Scott.  Robert  Byrd, 
Howard  Cannon,  Alan  Chanston,  and  all 
the  other  Senators  and  public  interest 
groups,  especially  Common  Cause  and 
the  Center  for  Public  Financing,  who  did 
so  much  to  bring  this  legislation  to  the 
Senate  floor,  to  win  the  flght  for  cloture, 
and  to  make  this  victory  possible. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think 
we  should  close  this  particular  chapter  of 
the  campaign  financing  effort  of  the 
Senate  without  recognition  of  the  spe- 
cial contributions  by  many  Members  of 


tliis  body  who  worked  so  hard  in  this 
important  area. 

As  one  who  has  been  interested  in  this 
issue  for  some  time,  I  wish  to  express 
great  admiration  for  the  work  done  by 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  and 
his  able  staff.  He  has  been  on  the  floor 
continuously  these  past  3  weeks,  avail- 
able for  discussion  and  debate  on  tlie 
extremely  complex  and  difficult  is- 
sues posed  in  this  legislation.  I  think  he 
has  done  a  brilliant  job.  All  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration are  to  be  commended,  and  the 
staff  is  also  to  be  commended  for  their 
extraordinary  efforts. 

I  also  praise  the  especially  important 
role  played  by  the  Senate  leadership. 
The  distinguished  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Mansfield),  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  (Mr.  Hugh  Soott),  and  the 
distinguished  Democratic  whip  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  were  tl^e  keys  to  the 
successful  struggle  for  cloture  this  week. 
Without  their  effort,  we  oould  not  have 
won  today.  We  could  not  have  obtained 
cloture  or  been  successful  in  passing  this 
legislation  if  we  had  not  had  the  very 
strong  leadership  that  the  three  of  them 
provided,  not  only  in  rounding  up  the 
votes,  but  also  in  presenting  to  our  col- 
leagues the  significance  and  importance 
of  action  by  the  Senate  at  the  present 
time.  Their  contributions  were  immense, 
and  all  of  us  are  in  their  debt. 

Many  other  Senators  also  played  a  key 
role.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
<Mr.  Pell)  was  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  held  extensive  hearings  on 
this  issue,  hearings  that  laid  a  solid 
foundation  for  our  present  action,  and 
he  should  be  commended. 

When  we  consider  public  financing, 
we  have  to  recognize  as  well  that  this 
legislation  really  builds  on  the  genius 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  who  initially  pre- 
sented the  $1  checkoff  for  Presidential 
elections  in  1966  and  who  helped  to  lead 
the  successful  effort  to  cement  the 
checkoff  into  law  in  1971.  Many  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  this  legisla- 
tion build  on  the  work  of  Senator  Long, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Another  very  important  part  of  the 
debate  was  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore), 
who  also  helped  to  lead  the  effort  for 
the  enactment  of  the  $l  checkoff  meas- 
ure in  1971,  and  who  has  always  been 
such  an  eloquent  spokesman  for  cam- 
paign reform. 

Then  when  we  consider  the  history  of 
the  present  movement,  I  would  single  out 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart) 
for  special  praise.  He  was  the  first  Sen- 
ator to  introduce  legislation  for  compre- 
hensive public  financing  of  all  Federal 
elections,  primaries,  as  well  as  general 
elections.  In  a  very  real  sense,  he  started 
the  ball  rolling  in  this  Congress,  and  he 
never  let  the  momentimi  fade. 

Senator  Alan  Cranston  of  California, 
was  tireless  in  his  efforts,  not  only  in  pre- 
paring the  legislation  itself,  but  also  in 
rounding  up  the  votes.  Although  the 
latter  work  is  not  a  role  Which  Is  gen- 
erally acclaimed  or  understood  outside 
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the  Halls  of  Congress,  no  one  here  is  un- 
aware of  his  effective  work  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  I  doubt  that  we  could  have  won 
today  without  his  careful  and  successful 
daily  attention  to  the  bill. 

Senators  Mondale  and  Schweiker 
were  also  real  leaders  in  developing 
the  concept  of  public  financing,  espe- 
cially the  concept  of  matching  grants  for 
primaries.  Their  early  efforts  led  to  a 
strengthening  of  the  proposals  for  this 
legislation,  and  a  new  awareness  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  include  primary 
elections  in  the  bill  for  public  financing. 
Senator  Clark  of  Iowa  was  another 
pillar  of  the  Senate  effort,  both  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  legislation  and  in  the 
floor  debate,  and  I  congratulate  him  on 
the  leadership  he  has  displayed. 

Senator  Mathlas  and  Senator  Stafford 
also  worked  closely  in  these  early  efforts, 
and  were  particularly  instrumental  in 
giving  this  bill  the  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port it  had  to  have  if  final  passage  was 
to  be  achieved. 

Finally,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  <  Mr. 
Stevenson)  was  very  active  in  the  whole 
debate  and  discussions.  There  were  points 
on  which  we  disagreed,  but  he  has  been 
an  outstanding  pioneer  in  bringing  this 
issue  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
the  people,  and  there  was  no  fundamen- 
tal disagreement  on  the  importance  of 
public  financing  of  political  campaigns. 
Finally,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
public  interest  groups,  led  by  Common 
Cause  and  the  Center  for  Public  Financ- 
ing of  Elections.  I  do  not  think  the  pub- 
lic interest  has  ever  been  better  served 
than  by  the  joint  efforts  of  those  in  and 
out  of  Congress  with  whom  they  worked. 
These  two  groups,  and  others  with 
whom  they  worked  were  extreme- 
ly successful  in  making  these  is- 
sues plain  and  clear  to  the  Members  of 
this  body  and  to  the  country,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  they  will  be  as  successful 
with  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  think  the  action  that  has  been  taken 
by  the  Senate  shows  the  American  peo- 
ple that  the  Senate  can  act,  and  that  it 
can  act  effectively  in  the  important  and 
sensitive  area  of  election  reform.  I  think 
we  have  demonstrated  quite  clearly  that 
the  Senate  is  aroused  by  the  crisis  over 
Watergate,  and  that  we  have  responded 
in  the  most  effective  legislative  way  we 
could  In  assuring  that  future  elections 
of  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
and  for  the  Presidency  will  be  free  of  the 
corrosive  and  corruptive  power  of  large 
campaign  contributions. 

I  think  this  is  really  one  of  the  finest 
efforts  for  reform  I  have  ever  seen  in  this 
body.  Public  financing  of  elections  will 
rank  with  the  great  reforms  of  the  politi- 
cal process  in  our  history,  a  milestone  of 
which  every  Member  of  this  body  should 
be  proud. 

I  think  the  American  people  can  be  re- 
assured that  the  Senate  Is  aUve  and  well 
in  Washington,  and  that  In  what  we 
achieved  today,  we  acted  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  all  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
Public  financing  can  be  one  of  democ- 
racy's finest  hours,  and  I  hope  that  the 
^ue  vrtll  do  as  well  as  it  navigates  Its 
difficult  course  through  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  President  for 
his  signature. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  want  to  echo  and 
endorse  the  praise  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  given  to  Senator  Can- 
non, the  leadership,  and  many  others 
who  have  worked  so  hard  on  this  meas- 
ure, which  is  fully  as  important  as  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  stated. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  kind  words  on 
my  behalf. 

I  want  to  add  that  if  we  had  not  had 
the  imaginative  and  successful  and  bold 
efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, we  would  not  have  achieved  the  re- 
sult that  has  been  achieved  m  recent 
days  and  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  today. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  initi- 
ally, in  joining  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  provided  tlie  impetus 
which  gave  great  strength  to  this  effort. 
At  every  point  when  his  strength  was  re- 
quired, the  Senator  fi-om  Massachusetts 
moved  into  it  swiftly,  wherever  it  was 
necessary  and  effectively,  and  with  great 
imagination,  and  we  all  owe  him  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  745,  S.  3292.  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  measure  will  not  take  long,  that  there 
is  agreement,  and  it  is  not  anticipated 
there  will  be  a  roUcall  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  3292)  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
now  under  consideration,  S.  3292,  woiUd 
authorize  appropriations  totaling  $3,676,- 
833,000  for  both  "operating  expenses" 
and  "plant  and  capital  equipment"  for 
the  coming  year.  That  amoimt  Is  ap- 
proximately 2  percent  more  than  the 
amotmt  requested  by  the  Commission. 
Approximately  42  percent  of  the  Com- 
mission's fiscal  year  1975  estimated  pro- 
gram costs  will  be  for  military  applica- 
tions and  the  balance  for  civilian 
applications.  Last  year  the  portion  for 
the  military  program  was  about  46  per- 
cent. This  indicates  a  continued  shift  of 
the  fraction  of  work  away  from  miUtary 
programs.  The  proposed  authorization 
also  emphasizes  energy  R.  &  D.  programs. 
The  energy  R.  &  D.  programs  In  this  au- 
thorization bill  are  32  percent  greater 
than  last  year.  The  civilian  applications 
portion  includes  $132.2  million  in  oper- 
ating costs  for  the  high  energy  physics 
program  for  which  the  AEC  acts  as  prin- 
cipal f imdlng  agent  for  the  entire  Federal 
Govenunent. 


OPERATING   FUNDS 

Turning  to  the  bill  itself,  the  individual 
sections  are  explained  in  the  section-by- 
section  analysis  beginning  at  page  46  of 
the  committee  report.  Very  briefly,  sec- 
tion 101  <a)  would  authorize  $2,551,533,- 
000  for  operating  expenses  and  this  total 
figure  consists  of  the  programs  listed  in 
the  table  on  page  3  of  the  committee  re- 
port v.ith  a  detailed  discussion  of  each 
portion  thereof  beginning  at  page  7  o! 
the  committee  report.  You  will  note  from 
the  table  on  page  3  that  the  committee 
has  recommended  several  adjustments  to 
the  AEC's  requested  authorization,  the 
net  total  of  which  is  an  increase  of 
$82,110,000. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  some  of  the 
significant  areas  affected  by  the  com- 
mittees recommendations.  Recognizing 
the  Nation's  need  for  increasing  amounts 
of  clean  energj-,  the  committee  recom- 
mended an  increase  of  $9.2  million  for 
the  light  water  breeder  reactors,  $8.9 
million  for  nonnuclear  energy  programs 
and  $9  million  for  controlled  fusion  en- 
ergy research.  We  have  also  recom- 
mended an  increase  of  $12.7  miUion  in 
the  Commission's  licensing  and  regula- 
tory program  to  permit  a  reduction  in 
the  licensing  time  for  powerplants. 

The  committee  also  is  recommendins 
a  SI 5  million  increase  in  the  nuclear 
weapons  program.  Although  the  increase 
is  only  about  I'a  percent  above  the  Com- 
mission's request,  it  is  for  a  very  critical 
area  in  our  nuclear  weapons  program 
which  is  the  testing  program.  We  have 
looked  into  this  matter  very  carefully 
and  found  that  if  this  work  is  not 
strengthened,  there  is  a  high  probability 
that  our  nuclear  weapons  technology 
would  be  frozen. 

CONSTRUCTION  FUNDS 

With  regard  to  the  plant  and  capital 
equipment  portion  of  the  budget,  con- 
tained in  section  101(b)  of  the  bill,  a 
total  of  $1,125,300,000  is  recommended 
which  is  a  reduction  of  $5,550,000  from 
the  amount  requested  by  the  AEC.  The 
bill  authorizes  $273,300,000  for  new  con- 
struction projects,  $208,850,000  for  capi- 
tal equipment  not  related  to  consti-uc- 
tion,  and  a  $643,150,000  increase  in  au- 
thorization for  previously  authorized 
projects. 

The  major  changes  recommended  In 
this  area  are  a  $26.9  million  reduction  for 
two  reactor  development  facilities  and  an 
hicrease  of  $7.1  million  for  Improvhig 
our  uranium  enrichment  plants. 

Sections  102,  103,  and  106  of  the  bill 
set  forth  certain  limitations  regarding 
the  application  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  bill.  These  are  similar  to  provi- 
sions incoi-porated  in  previous  authoriza- 
tion acts.  Sections  104  and  105  authorize 
the  Commission  to  retain  certain  re- 
ceipts and  to  transfer  operating  funds 
to  other  Federal  agencies  for  the  per- 
formance of  specific  items  of  work.  These 
sections  were  previously  Included  In  ap- 
propriations acts. 

Section  107  provides  required  legisla- 
tion concerning  the  Commission's  high- 
est priority  reactor  development  program 
which  is  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
program.  This  section  concerns  Indem- 
nification and  ownership  of  the  first 
LMPBR  demonstration  plant  which  Is 
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being  carried  out  as  a  cooperative  proj- 
ect with  Industry. 

CONCLUSION 

These  are  the  highlights  of  the  bill. 
The  Joint  Committee  believes  that  the 
till  provides  for  a  minimum  authoriza- 
tion necessary  to  carry  out  at  a  viable 
level  the  essential  programs  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Commission.  It  was  reported 
out  without  dissent  by  either  House  or 
Senate  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask.  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  a  section-by-section  analysis, 
which  appears  on  page  46,  beginning  with 
section  101,  and  continuing  through 
pages  47.  48,  49,  and  50,  and  concluding 
on  page  51,  ending  on  the  last  Une  of 
page  51  with  the  words  "Commission 
rather  than  the  GAC."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Section -BT -Section  Analysis 
Section  101 
Section  101  ot  the  blU  authorizes  appro- 
priations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  for  ••Operating  expenses"  and 
"Plant  and  capital  equipment." 

Section  101(a)  of  the  bill  deals  with  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  "Operat- 
ing expenses."  The  Commission's  authoriza- 
tion request  under  this  heading  was  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  in  terms  of  costs  to 
be  incurred  during  fiscal  year  1975,  adjusted 
in  total  to  the  obligations  to  be  Incurred 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

Ttoe  Joint  Committee  Is  recommending  au- 
thorization of  $2,551,533,000  for  "Operating 
expenses."  not  to  exceed  $132,200,000  in  op- 
erating costs  for  the  high-energy  physics  pro- 
gram category.  It  is  the  Joint  Committee's  in- 
tent that  the  amount  specified  for  any  pro- 
gram or  category  shall  be  exceeded  only  in 
accordance  with  specific  arrangements  which 
have  been  developed  between  the  Commission 
and  the  committee.  These  arrangements  in- 
clude proviEtons  for  periodic  reporting  to  the 
committee  of  changes  in  estimates  of  au- 
tboriaed  programs.  These  Informal  pro- 
cedures, embodied  In  an  exchange  of  corres- 
pondence between  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  committee,  have  operated 
efficiently.  It  Is  the  Joint  Committee's  belief 
that  legislative  measures  or  other  formal  de- 
vices that  would  Impose  legal  limitations 
upon  the  reprogramlng  of  Commission  funds 
are  not  necessary  at  this  time.  It  is  the 
committee's  intent  that  the  procedures  speci- 
fied In  this  exchange  of  correspondence  shall 
remain  In  effect  during  fiscal  year  1975. 

It  Is  Intended  that  costs  Incurred  pursuant 
to  the  authorization  contained  In  this  act 
shall  be  generally  In  accordance  with  the 
analysis  of  the  proposed  bills  submitted  by 
the  ABC  and  other  background  and  explana- 
tory materials  furnished  by  the  CommiSEion 
In  JusUficatk>n  of  the  AEC's  fiscal  year  1976 
authorization  blU. 

Plsuit  and  capital  equipment  obligations 
are  provided  In  two  sections  of  the  bill.  Un- 
der section  101(b),  authorization  is  provided 
lor  new  constractlon  projects  and  capital 
equipment  not  related  to  construction.  This 
cuthorlzatlon,  together  with  the  changes  In 
prior-year  project  authorizations  provided  for 
in  section  107,  comprise  the  total  authoriza- 
tion for  plant  and  capital  equipment  pro- 
vided In  this  bUl.  The  AEC's  request  for  au- 
tborlgation  for  these  purpoees  was  presented 
on  the  basis  of  new  obllgatlonal  authority 
required.  New  construction  projects  author- 
ized under  subsections  (1)  through  (13)  of 
eection  101(b)  of  the  blU  totol  $273,300,000. 


It  is  Intended  that  the  projects  unde:-  this 
authorization  be  related,  as  in  previous  years, 
to  the  analysis  of  the  proposed  bUls  sub- 
mitted by  the  ABC  and  other  background 
and  explanatory  materials  furnished  by  the 
Commission  in  Justiflcatloa  of  the  AEC  au- 
thorization bin.  It  is  not  mtended  to  prevent 
technical  and  engineering  oihanges  which  are 
considered  necessary  or  desirable  by  the  Com- 
mission consistent  with  the  scope  and  pur- 
pose of  the  project  concerned. 

Pursuant  to  section  101(b)  (11),  appro- 
priations are  authorized  fcr  capital  eqvilp- 
ment  not  related  to  constrviction  In  the 
amount  of  $208,850,000.  This  equipment  is 
necessary  to  replace  obsolete  or  worn-out 
equipment  at  AEC  Installations.  Additional 
equipment  is  required  to  meet  the  needs  of 
expanding  programs  and  changing  tech- 
nology. Examples  of  t>-pical  equipment  in- 
clude machine  tools,  computers,  and  office 
equipment.  The  Joint  Committee  expects  to 
receive  a  report  from  the  Commission  at  least 
semiannually  on  obligatioBs  Incurred  pur- 
suant to  this  authorization. 
Section  102 

Section  102  of  the  bill  provides  limitations 
similar  to  those  In  prior  authorization  acts. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  start  projects  set  forth 
In  certain  subparts  of  subsection  101(b)  only 
if  the  currently  estimated  cost  of  the  project 
does  not  exceed  by  more  than  25  percent  the 
estimated  cost  for  that  project  set  forth  In 
the  bin. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  similar  limitations 
for  projects  In  other  subparts  of  subsection 
101(b),  except  that  the  increase  mav  not 
exceed  10  percent  of  the  estimated  cost  shown 
in  the  bUl. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  ll»iltatlons  on  gen- 
eral plant  projects  authorlad  by  subsection 
101(b)(9),  whereby  the  Commission  may 
start  such  projects  only  if  the  currently  esti- 
mated cost  of  such  project  does  not  exceed 
$500,000  and  the  maximum  currently  esti- 
mated cost  of  any  buUding  Included  in  such 
project  does  not  exceed  $100,000;  provided 
that  the  building  cost  llmlt*tion  may  be  ex- 
ceeded if  the  Commission  determines  that  it 
Is  necessary  In  the  interests  of  efficiency  and 
economy.  Additionally,  section  102(c)  pro- 
vides that  the  total  cost  of  all  general  plant 
projects  shall  not  exceed  tHe  estimated  cost 
set  forth  In  subsection  101,(b)  (9)  by  more 
than  10  percent. 

Under  arrangements  previously  agreed  to 
by  the  Commission  and  the  Joint  Committee, 
the  Commission  .■shall  repoo-t  to  the  Joint 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  con- 
cerning the  use  of  generei  plant  project 
funds,  and  such  report  shall  identify  each 
project  for  which  the  proposed  new  authority 
has  been  utilized. 

SubsecUon  (d)  complements  subsection  (a) 
and  provides  that  the  Commission  is  not 
authorized  to  incur  obligations  in  excess  of 
125  percent  of  the  estimated  cost  set  forth 
for  certain  projects  described  in  subsection 
101(b),  unless  and  untn  additional  appro- 
priations are  authorized  under  section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  Illustratively,  if  the 
estimated  cost  set  forth  In  the  act  were  $10 
million,  the  Commission  would  not  be  able 
to  incur  obligations  for  thte  project  in  ex- 
cess of  $12,500,000  without  first  obtaining  an 
additional  authorization  for  appropriations. 
This  limitation  does  not  apply  to  any  proj- 
ect with  an  estimated  co$t  less  than  $5 
miUlon. 

Subsection  (e)  complements  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  and  Imposes  a  similar  limita- 
tion on  certain  projects  deecrlbed  In  other 
subparts  of  subsection  101(b),  except  that 
the  Increase  may  not  exceed  10  percent  of 
the  estimated  cost  shown  In  the  biU.  This 
subsection  Ukewlse,  is  Inapplicable  to  proj- 
ects with  an  estimated  coet  less  than  $5 
million. 
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Section  103 
Section  103  of  the  bin  authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  undertake  engineering  design 
(titles  I  and  II)  on  construction  projects 
which  have  been  included  in  a  proposed  au- 
thorization bill  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Commission.  It  is  understood  that  this 
work  would  be  undertaken  on  projects  which 
the  Commission  deems  are  of  such  urgency 
that  physical  construction  should  be  ini- 
tiated as  soon  as  appropriatlobs  for  the  proj- 
ect have  been  approved. 

Section  104 
Section  104  of  the  bUl  authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  retain  and  credit  to  its  "Operat- 
ing expenses"  appropriation  any  moneys  re- 
ceived by  the  Commission  (except  moneys 
received  from  disposal  of  property  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of  1955,  as 
amended ) ,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3617  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  This 
provision  has  been  included  In  previous  ap- 
propriations acts  for  the  AEC,  but  more  prop- 
erly  belol^gs  in  the  authorljing  legislation. 

Section  105 
Section  105  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
transfer  sums  from  Its  •■Oper»ting  expenses" 
appropriation  to  other  agenctes  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  performance  of  the  work  for 
which  the  moneys  were  appropriated.  This 
provision  has  also  been  included  in  previous 
appropriation  acts. 

Section  106 

Section  106  of  the  blU  provides  authoriza- 
tion for  the  transfer  of  amounts  between  the 
•Operating  expenses"  and  the  "Plant  and 
capital  equipment"  appropriations  as  pro- 
vided in  the  appropriation  acts.  The  AEC  ap- 
propriation acts  have,  in  past  years,  provided 
that  not  to  exceed  5  percent  of  the  appropri- 
ations for  "Operating  expenses"  and  "Plant 
and  capital  equipment"  could  be  transferred 
between  such  appropriations,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  neither  appropriation  could  be  In- 
creased by  more  than  5  percent  by  any  such 
transfer.  It  is  understood  that  any  such 
transfer  shall  be  reported  promptly  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Section  107 
Section  107  of  the  bill  amends  prior-year 
authorization  acts  as  follows: 

"(a)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  89-428.  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (b)(3)  project  67-3-a,  fast 
flux  test  faculty,  the  figure  '$67,500,000',  and 
substituting  therefor  the  figure  '$420  000  - 
000'. 

"(b)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  91-273.  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (b)(1),  project  71-i-f. 
process  equipment  modifications,  gaseous  dif- 
fusion plants,  the  figure  '$172,100,000'  and 
substituting  therefor  the  figure  '$295 100  - 
000'. 

"(c)  Section  106  of  Public  Law  91-273,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (a)  the  figure  '$2,000,000' 
and  substituting  therefor  the  figure  ■$3,()00,- 
000,'  and  by  adding  thereto  tha  foUowlng  new 
subsection  (c)  : 

"'(c)  The  Commission  is  Hereby  author- 
ized to  agree,  by  modification,  to  the  defini- 
tive cooperative  arrangement  reflecting  such 
changes  therein  as  it  deems  appropriate  for 
such  purpose,  to  the  following:  (1)  to  ex- 
ecute and  deliver  to  the  other  parties  to  the 
AEC  definitive  contract,  the  epeclal  under- 
takings of  indemnification  specifled  In  said 
contract,  which  undertakings  shau  be  sub- 
ject to  availabUlty  of  appropdatlons  to  the 
Atomic  Enegy  Commission  (or  any  other 
Federal  agency  to  which  the  Commission  s 
pertinent  functions  might  be  transferred  at 
some  future  time)  and  to  th«  provisions  of 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended;  and  (2)  to  acquire  ownership  and 
custody  of  the  property  coastltutliig  the 
Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor  power- 
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plant  or  parts  thereof,  and  to  use,  decom- 
mission, and  dispose  of  said  property,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  AEC  definitive  contract." 

"These  authorizations  are  required  under 
the  terms  of  ttie  definitive  cooperative  ar- 
rangement before  the  project  may  proceed 
Into  the  construction  phase.  The  AEC  con- 
tract specifies  that  construction  of  the  plant 
cannot  begin  unless  these  features  are  con- 
tractually In  effect.  Subdivision  (1)   is  con- 
cerned   with    Indemnity    protection    to    the 
other  parties  to  the  AEC  definitive  contract 
to  effectuate  the  intention  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  that  project  costs  and  expenses 
are  to  be  borne  by  AEC,  except  to  the  extent 
otherwise  speciflcaUy  Indicated  in  the  con- 
tract.  The   undertakings   in   the   Indemnity 
agreement  are  subject  to  the  availability  of 
appropriations  and  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  amended. 
Subdivision    (2)    would    provide    AEC    with 
the  necessary  legislative  authority  to  under- 
take   to   take    over   the    Liquid   Metal    Fast 
Breeder  Reactor  powerplant,  or  parts  thereof 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  to  tise  and  dispose 
of  said  property,  as  provided  for  in  the  AEC 
definitive   contract,   in  the  event   the  Ten- 
nessee VaUey  Authority  does  not  decide  to 
retain  ownership  <rf  the   faciUty.  or  in   the 
event  of  an  early  termination  of  the  project, 
as  provided  for  in  the  contract. 

"Also,  legislative  authorization  for  sub- 
division (2)  would  enable  AEC  to  determine 
Whether  to  exercise  an  AEC  option  in  the 
contract  to  acquire  ownership  of  the  power- 
plant;  under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  this 
option  is  exercisable  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
time  for  formal  application  for  a  oonstruction 
permit.  Should  AEC  acquire  ownership  of  the 
Idant,  either  by  exercising  its  cation  or  piu-- 
Buant  to  its  undertaking  to  do  so  as  indicated 
above,  it  would  do  so  as  agent  of  and  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  92-314.  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (b)  (4),  project  73-4-b,  land 
acquisition.  Rocky  Flats,  Oolorado,  the  figure 
'♦8,000,000'  and  substituUng  therefor  the 
figure  '$11,400,000'. 

"(e)  SecUon  101  of  Public  Law  93-60  Is 
amended  by  (l)  striking  from  subsection 
<b)(l),  project  74-1-a,  additional  faculties, 
high  level  waste  storage.  Savannah  River, 
S.C.,  the  figure  '$14,000,000'  and  substituting 
therefor  the  figure  '$17,500,000',  (2)  striking 
from  subsection  (b)  (1),  project  74-1-g,  cas- 
cade uprating  program,  gaseous  diffusion 
plants,  the  words  '(partial  AE  and  limited 
component  procurement  only)'  and  further 
striking  the  figure  '$6,000,000'  and  substi- 
tuting therefor  the  figure  $183,100,000',  and 
(3)  striking  from  subsection  (b)  (2),  project 
74-2-d,  national  security  and  resources 
study  center,  the  words  "(AE  only),  site  un- 
designated' and  substituting  therefor  the 
words  'Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  N. 
Mex.,'  and  further  striking  the  figure  '$350,- 
000'  and  substituting  therefor  the  figure 
•$4,000,000'.' 

Section  108 
Section  108  rescinds,  except  to  the  extent 
that  funds  have  already  bean  obligated,  the 
authM-lzatlon  for  bedrock  waste  storage  (AE 
and  site  selection  drilling  only).  Savannah 
River,  S.C.   (Project  70-1-b,  Public  Law  91- 
44,  $4,300,000) ,  the  authorization  for  a  jia- 
tlonal  radioactive  waste  repository,  site  un- 
determined (Project  72-3-b.  PubUc  Law  92- 
84,    $3,500,000),    and    the   authorleatlon    for 
accelerator  Improvements.   Cambridge  Elec- 
ron  Accelerator,  Massachusetta  (Project  78- 
6-c,  Public  Law  92-314,  $75,000). 
iiii£  n 
Section  201 
Title  II  provides  for  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 157(b)  (3)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  to  delete  the  limitation 
that   the   AtonUc   Energy   Commission   may 
grant  awards  for  especlaUy  meritorious  con- 
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tributlons  to  the  development,  tise,  or  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy  only  upon  recommen- 
dation of  the  General  Advisory  Committee 
(GAC),  and  substitutes  therefor  a  require- 
ment that  the  Commission  consult  with  the 
GAC  prior  to  granting  such  an  aw«rd.  The 
requirement  for  presidential  approval  of 
such  awards  remains  unchanged.  This 
change  more  properly  reflects  the  GACs  ad- 
visory role,  and  places  the  initiative  for 
such  awards  in  the  Commission  rather  than 
the  GAC.  Furthermore,  the  Fermi  Award, 
considered  to  be  authorized  by  section  157 
(b)(3),  can  be  presented  for  contributions 
to  the  direction  and  management  of  scien- 
tific and  engineering  endeavors,  as  well  as 
for  scientific  and  technical  achievements. 
Contributions  of  the  former  type  are  more 
likely  to  be  ■within  the  knowledge  of  the 
Commission  rather  than  the  GAC. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
made  my  major  explanation.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  answer  any  questions,  if  there 
are  any  questions,  but  I  again  say  that 
this  bill  is  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  •which  consists  of  nine 
Members  of  the  House  and  nine  Members 
of  the  Senate.  Every  item  was  considered 
very  carefully.  This  is  considered  to  be 
the  minimum  authorization  to  do  a 
creditable  job  in  this  area. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  Congress  is  getting  busy  on 
the  authorization  bills  for  the  coming 
year,  because  it  is  necessary  to  take  ac- 
tion on  those  bills  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  can  get  busy  to  deter- 
mine the  actual  amounts  of  the  appro- 
priations which  should  be  made. 

I  do  not  intend  to  take  much  time  of 
the  Senate  tonight.  Senator  Pastore  has 
expressed  the  situation  very  completely. 

The  bill  now  under  consideration 
would  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1975  in  the  amount  of  $3,676,833,- 
000.  This  is  an  increase  of  $1,207,078,000 
or  about  46  percent  over  the  amoimt  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1974. 

This  year  the  Commission's  program 
efforts  relating  to  our  national  security 
amount  to  42  percent  of  the  total  budget, 
with  the  remainder,  or  58  percent, 
planned  for  the  conduct  of  programs  in 
the  ci'vilian  applications  of  atomic 
energy. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  represents 
a  net  increase  of  $76,560,000  above  the 
amount  requested  by  the  Commission  in 
the  submittal  to  the  Congress.  The  prin- 
cipal changes  among  these  relate  to  the 
central  station  power  development  pro- 
gram, the  controlled  thermonuclear  fu- 
sion program,  the  Commission's  regu- 
latory program,  the  nuclear  weapons 
program,  and  a  variety  of  construction 
projects.  These  recommendations  arise 
as  a  consequence  of  the  committee's 
careful  consideration  of  the  programs 
proposed  by  the  Commission  and  reflect 
the  committee's  judgment  that  in  certain 
areas  additional  emphasis  Is  needed. 
Many  of  these  increases  are  related  to 
long-range  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment which  hopefuny  will  lead  to  at  least 
partial  solutions  to  our  Nation's  energy 
needs. 

I  believe  that  a  few  words  are  in  or- 
der concerning  the  recommended  $12.7 
million  increase  in  funding  above  that 


requested  for  the  Commission  s  regula 
tory  program.  There  has  been  criticisn 
voiced  by  some  members  of  the  pubh_ 
concerning  the  mamier  in  which  thq 
Commission  has  conducted  this  program  j 
Some  of  the  concerns  have  been  well-i 
founded,  the  majority  appear  to  be  with-} 
out  basis.  Nevertheless,  it  is  wx)rth  noting 
that  with  the  increasing  regulatory  workn 
load  and  the  overriding  desire  to  ma,in-| 
tain  the  high  quality  of  the  technical  re-l 
view,  a  larger  number  of  scientific  and 
professional  personnel  will  be  needed  td 
develop  standards,  check  reactor  designs] 
and  inspect  reactor  plants  to  assure  thati 
they  are  constructed  properly  so  thati 
they  will  operate  in  a  safe  and  reliable 
maimer. 

Additionally,  there  would  be  increased 
staffing  to  reduce  the  time  required  for 
conduct  of  the  safety  review  of  license 
appUcations.  This  would  be  in  conso- 
nance with  the  President's  expressed  de- 
sire to  bring  about  a  decrease  in  tbe  time 
required  for  licensing  and  construction 
of  nuclear  powerplants  from  the  presenti 
8-  to  10-year  time  period  to  5  or  6  years. 
I  am  not  saying  that  this  increase  would 
bring  about  a  reduction  of  the  magni- 
tude in  review  time  but  it  should  con- 
tribute toward  the  attainment  of  that 
objective. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distingiushed  vice  chair- 
man  <Mr.  Pastore)    and  my  coUesgues 
on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy for  the  fiscal  year  1975  authoriia- 
tion  bill   presently  jjending  before  the 
Senate.  Tliis  bill,  in  my  judgment,  rep- 
resents a  clear  and  comprdsensive  re- 
sponse to  the  growing  energy  needs  of 
our  country  thix)ughout  the  remainder  of 
this  decade  and  well  into  the  1980's  and 
1990s.  Unlike  some  other  sources  of  en- 
ergy, nuclear  power  requires  an  unusu- 
ally long  lead  time  before  various  con- 
cepts can  be  translated  from  the  experi- 
mental stage  to  actual  commercial  use. 
Moreover,  the  need  to  act  with  greater 
precaution  and  concern  for  the  health, 
safety,  and  environmental  impact  of  nu- 
clear powerplants  has  further  extended 
the  required  lead  time.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  program  author- 
ized in  this  bill  attempts  to  balance  those 
concerns  with  the  need  to  develop  alter- 
native sources  of  energy  in  the  next  10 
to  20  years.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
with  the  committee's  declsicm  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  development  of  a  num- 
ber of  new  technologies  which  presently 
show  enormous  promise. 

Among  those  technoloeies  is  controlled 
thermonuclear  research  for  which  the 
committee  authorized  $91  million  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  The  committee  increased 
the  amount  requested  by  the  AEC  by  $9 
million  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  the 
operation  of  a  CTR  demonstration  pow- 
erplant before  the  present  schedule  of 
the  later  nineties. 

Another  technology  of  great  potential 
is  heavy  ion  research  facilities  for  which 
the  committee  authorized  $19.2  million. 
Although  this  is  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  amount  originally  requested  by 
the  AEC  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  it  is  in  accordance  with 
AEC    plans    to    sharply    increase    the 
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amount  spent  on  heavy  ion  research 
In  the  future.  Moreover,  an  ad  hoc  panel 
formed  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences praised  very  highly  the  potential 
benefits  of  developing  the  heavy  ion  con- 
cept. 

A  third  concept  of  substantial  interest 
and  encouragement  to  me  is  molten  salt 
breeder  technology.  It  was  originally  de- 
cided to  conclude  work  on  molten  salt 
in  fiscal  year  1974.  However,  the  Com- 
mission wisely  reconsidered  that  decision 
and  opted  in  favor  of  resuming  study  of 
molten  salt  as  a  supplement  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor.  They  did  so  by  spending  $2  mil- 
lion this  fiscal  year  and  requesting  $4 
million  for  the  next  year.  The  primary 
piupose  of  this  money  is  to  reassemble 
the  team  of  scientists  and  engineers  who 
had  worked  on  the  original  project  and 
begin  work  on  some  technical  problem 
before  requesting  a  substantial  increase 
in  funding.  Nevertheless,  the  AEC  testi- 
fied that  they  plan  to  increase  funding 
for  molten  salt  in  fiscal  years  1976  and 
1977;  and  I  have  every  intention  of  sup- 
porting those  requests  when  they  are 
considered  by  the  Joint  Committee. 

In  addition  to  the  $4  million  author- 
ized by  the  committee  for  work  on  mol- 
ten salt  breeder  technology  to  be  imder- 
taken  primarily  at  the  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  the  committee  also 
agreed  to  authorize  $1.5  million  for  a 
molten  salt  breeder  reactor  demonstra- 
tion plant.  That  money  is  to  be  spent  on 
preliminary  planning,  engineering,  and 
development  work  to  be  undertaken  by 
appropriate  industrial  interests  under 
the  auspices  of  the  AEC  with  the  assist- 
ance and  support  of  other  governmental 
and  nongovernmental  concerns.  Such  an 
industrial-governmental  approach  to 
construction  of  a  molten  salt  demonstra- 
tion plant  was  first  suggested  by  a  con- 
sortium of  industrial  interests  known  as 
EBASCO.  During  hearings  before  the 
committee  in  February,  EBASCO  testi- 
fied regarding  the  possibility  of  under- 
taking a  7-  to  9-year  tripartite  effort  to 
build  a  molten  salt  demonstration  plant. 
Their  proposal  would  integrate  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
U.S.  electric  utilities,  and  the  Japanese 
Government  to  collectively  fund  con- 
struction of  a  test  reactor,  first  in  a 
60-MWt  phase  and  then  a  250-MWe 
phase,  followed  by  a  commercially  at- 
tractive 1,000-MWe  molten  salt  breeder 
reactor  demonstration  plant.  Such  an 
approach  is  very  similar  to  the  present 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor  pro- 
gram in  which  the  AEC,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  a  group  of  utilities 
represented  by  Commonwealth  Edison 
are  parties.  Under  the  LMFBR  program, 
the  TVA  and  Commonwealth  Edison  are 
obligated  to  provide  $250  million  of  the 
estimated  $750  million,  while  the  AEC 
provides  a  minimum  of  $450  million  and 
whatever  cost  overruns  might  result.  The 
idea  is  to  tap  the  financial,  scientific,  and 
technological  resources  of  private  and 
semiprivate  industry  so  as  to  develop  this 
very  expensive,  but  potentially  vital 
source  of  nuclear  power. 

What  is  proposed  In  the  committee's 
$1.5  million  authorization  for  a  molten 


salt  demonstration  plant  is  not  the  same 
sort  of  firm  long-term  commitment 
which  has  been  given  the  LMFBR,  but 
rather  the  seed  money  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  undertaking  a  similar  effort 
in  the  area  of  molten  salt.  If  a  tripartite 
deal  can  be  reached  and  if  it  is  shown 
that  the  proposal  laid  before  the  com- 
mittee is  the  most  reasonable  approach 
to  the  eventual  construction  of  a  molten 
salt  demonstration  plant,  then  I  believe 
we  should  consider  continued  funding  of 
such  a  cooperative  effort.  The  point  is. 
however,  that  molten  salt  holds  great 
potential  as  an  alternative  source  of  nu- 
clear power  and  the  Nation  can  ill  af- 
ford to  unnecessarily  delay  tlie  develop- 
ment of  such  a  promising  concept. 

I  was  also  very  pleased  by  the  com- 
mittee's approval  of  a  number  of  AEC 
requests  regarding  Oak  Eidge  National 
Laboratory  and  the  residents  of  the  sur- 
rounding communities. 

The  committee  agreed  to  the  author- 
ization of  $3  million  for  a  high  tempera- 
tui'e  gas  reactor  fuel  refabrication  plant. 
That  plant  is  needed  to  demonstrate  the 
process  and  equipment  engineering,  to 
provide  tests  of  the  maintenance  meth- 
ods and  to  provide  economic  data  con- 
cerning the  refabrication  methods  for 
HTGR  fuels. 

The  committee  also  approved  $9.5  mil- 
lion for  intermediate-level  waste  man- 
agement facilities.  This  money  will  be 
used  to  study  the  best  possible  method 
of  disposing  of  radioactive  wastes  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  large  volume  of  waste 
to  be  created  by  the  late  1970's. 

The  committee  also  approved  $8.8  mil- 
lion for  the  construction  of  an  Environ- 
mental Sciences  Laboratoi-y  at  ORNL.  I 
am  hopeful  that  this  new  facility  will 
play  a  major  role  in  assisting  our  country 
in  its  efforts  to  reconcile  the  need  for 
more  power  with  the  need  for  a  clean 
and  healthy  environment. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  environment 
at  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory, 
the  committee  agreed  to  a  $2.1  million 
request  by  the  AEC  to  upgrade  lab  fa- 
cilities in  general  at  ORNL.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  the  committee  and  the  Com- 
mission's desire  to  maintain  Oak  Ridge 
as  the  top  nuclear  energy  lab  in  the 
country. 

And  finally,  I  was  most  encouraged  by 
the  committee's  decision  to  provide  $250,- 
000  to  Anderson  County,  Tenn.,  and 
$295,000  to  Roane  County,  Tenn.,  as  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  under  section  168 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  Although  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  these  two  counties  are 
finally  receiving  additional  compensation 
for  the  tax  loss  suffered  as  a  result  of 
their  unusual  tax  situation  vis-a-vis  Oak 
Ridge,  I  am  not  convinced  that  this 
problem  has  been  compdetely  resolved. 
For  this  reason,  I  urged  the  committee 
and  the  Commission  to  continue  to  study 
this  matter  and  to  investigate  the  pos- 
sibility of  eligibility  for  additional  pay- 
ments imder  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  wish  to  extend 
my  congratulations  and  commendations 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont,  both  of  them  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 


for  producing  the  bill  for  our  early  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  a  good  bill.  I  commend  it  to  the 
Senate  for  its  consideration.  I  also  ex- 
tend congratulations  to  the  staff  for  its 
fine  work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  third  reading,  was  reed  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows; 
S.  3292 

An  act  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accordance 
with  section  261  of  the  Ato»iic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses I 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senati  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembles, 

Sec.  101.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Enetgy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended:  | 

(a)  For  "Operating  expenses".  $2,551,533,- 
000  not  to  exceed  $132,200,000  In  operatlni,' 
costs  for  the  high-energy  pl>ysics  program 
category.  | 

(b)  For  "Plant  and  capltftl  equipment" 
Including  construction,  acquisition,  or  modi- 
fication of  facilities,  Including  land  acqusi- 
ton;  and  acquisition  and  fabrication  of  capi- 
tal equipment  not  related  to  construction,  a 
sum  of  dollars  equal  to  the  tfctal  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

( 1 )  Nuclear  Materials. — 

Project  75-1-a.  additional  facilities,  high- 
level  waste  handling  and  storage,  Savannali 
River,   South  Carolina,   $30,000,000. 

Project  75-1-b,  replacement  ventilation 
air  filter,  H  chemical  separations  area.  Sa- 
vannah River,  South  Carolina,  $6,000,000. 

Project  75-1-c  new  waste  calcining  facility. 
Idaho  Chemical  Processing  plant.  National 
Reactor  Testing  Station,  Idaho,  $20,000,000, 

Project  75-1-d,  waste  management  eflBuent 
control,    Richland,    Washlnglton,    $3,500,000. 

Project  75-1-e,  retooling  of  component 
preparation  laboratories,  multiple  sites,  $4,- 
500.000. 

Project  75-1-f,  atmospheric  pollution  con- 
trol facilities,  stoker  fired  boilers.  Savan- 
nah River,  South  Carolina,  $?,500,000. 

(2)  Nuclear  Materials. — 

Project  75-2-a,  additional  cooling  tower 
capacity,  gaseous  diffusion  ,  plant,  Ports- 
mouth.  Ohio,   $2,200,000. 

(3)  Weapons. —  I 

Project  75-3-a,  weapons  production,  devel- 
opment, and  test  Installations,  $10,000,000. 

Project  75-3-b,  high  energy  laser  facility, 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  New  Mex- 
ico, $22,600,000. 

Project  75-3-c,  TRIDENT  pjoductlon  facil- 
ities, various  locations,  $22,200,000. 

Project  75-3-d,  consolidation  of  final  as- 
sembly plants,  Pantex,  AmarUlo,  Texas,  $4  - 
500,000. 

Project  75-3-e,  addition  to  building  350  for 
safeguards  analytical  laboratory,  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  Illinois,  $3,500,000. 

(4)  Weapons. — 

Project  75-4-a,  technical  support  reloca- 
tion, Los  Alamos  Scientific  laboratory.  New 
Mexico,  $2,800,000. 

(5)  Civilian  Reactor  ReseaIich  and  Devel- 
opment.— 

Project  75-5-a,  transient  test  facility,  Santa 
Susana,  California,  $4,000,000. 

Project  76-5-b,  eidvanced  test  reactor  con- 
trol system  upgrading,  Natlonftl  Reactor  Test- 
ing Station,  Idaho,  $2,400,000. 
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F*roJect  75-5-c,  test  reactor  area  water  re- 
cycle and  pollution  control  facilities.  Na- 
tional Reactor  Testing  Station,  Idaho, 
$1,000,000. 

Project  75-5-d,  modifications  to  reactors, 
$4,000,000. 

Project  75-5-e,  high  temperature  gas  re- 
actor fuel  reprocessing  facility.  National  Re- 
actor Testing  Station,  Idaho.  $10,100,000. 

Project  75-5-f,  high  temperature  gas  re- 
actor fuel  refabrication  pilot  plant,  Oak  Ridce 
National    Laboratory.    Tennessee,    $3,000,000. 

Project  75-5-g,  molten  salt  breeder  reactor 
(preliminary  planning  preparatory  to  possi- 
ble future  demonstration  project) ,  $1,500,000. 

(6)  Physical  Research. — 

Project  75-6-a,  accelerator  and  reactor  im- 
provements and  modifications,  $3,000,000. 

Project  75-6-b,  heavy  ion  research  facili- 
ties, various  locations,  $19,200,000. 

Project  75-6-c,  positron-electron  joint 
project,  Lawrence  Berlteley  Laboratory  and 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center,  $900,000. 

(7)  blomjedical  and  environmental  bi- 
szarch  and  Safety. — 

Project  75-7-a.  upgrading  of  laboratory  fa- 
eillties.  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory, 
Tennessee,  $2,100,000. 

Project  75-7-b,  environmental  research 
laboratory.  Savannah  JSiver,  South  Carolina, 
$2,000,000. 

Project  75-7-c,  intermediate-level  waste 
mauagemeut  facilities.  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory,  Tennessee,  $9,500,000. 

Project  75-7-d,  modifications  and  additions 
to  biomedical  and  environmental  research  fa- 
cilities, $2,850,000. 

(«)  Biomedical  and  Environmental  Re- 
search anb  Safety. — 

Project  75-8-a,  envtronmental  sciences  la- 
boratory. Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory, 
Tennessee,  $8,800,000. 

(9)  General  Plant  Pbojbcts. — $55,650,000. 

(10)  Construction  Planning  and  De- 
sign.— $2,000,000. 

(H)  Captial  BijUTPMENT. — Acqutsltlon  and 
fabrication  of  capital  equipment  not  related 
to  construction,  $208450,000. 

(12)  Reactor   Safety  Reseasch. — 
Project   75-12-a,   reactor   safety   faculties 

modifications,  $1,000,000. 

(13)  Applied  Energy  Technology. — 
Project  75-1 3-a,  hydrothermal  pilot  plant, 

$1,000,000, 

Sbc.  102.  Limitations. — (a)  The  Commis- 
sion is  autborlzed  to  start  any  project  set 
forth  in  subsection  101(b)  (1),  (3),  (5),  (6), 
(7),  <12).  and  (13)  only  if  tlie  currently 
estimated  cost  of  that  project  does  not  ex- 
ceed by  more  than  25  per  centum  the  esti- 
mated cost  set  forth  for  that  project. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  start 
any  project  set  forth  In  subsection  101(b) 
(2),  (4),  (8),  and  (10)  only  If  the  currently 
estimated  cost  of  that  project  does  not  ex- 
ceed by  more  than  10  per  centum  the  esti- 
mated cost  set  forth  for  tJiat  project. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  start 
any  project  under  subsection  101(b)  (9)  only 
if  It  Is  in  accordance  with  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  maximum  currently  estimated  cost 
of  any  project  shall  be  $500,000  and  the  maxi- 
mum currently  estimated  cost  of  any  build- 
ing included  in  such  project  shall  be  $100, 
000:  provided  that  the  building  oast  Umlta- 
tlon  may  be  exceeded  if  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  It  is  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  efficiency  and  economy. 

(2)  The  total  cost  of  all  projects  under- 
taken under  subsection  101(b)(9)  shall  not 
exceed  the  estimated  cost  set  forth  in  that 
subsection  by  more  than  10  per  centum. 

(d)  The  total  cost  of  any  project  under- 
taken under  subsection  101(b)  (1),  (3),  (5) 
(6),  (7),  (12),  and  (13)  ehaU  not  exceed  the 
estimated  cost  set  forth  for  that  project  by 
more  than  25  per  centum,  unless  asd  untU 
additional  appropriatk>ns  are  authorized  un- 
der section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 


1954,  as  amended,  provided  that  this  sub- 
section will  not  apply  to  any  project  with  an 
estimated  cost  less  than  $5,000,000. 

(e)  Tlie  total  cost  of  any  project  under- 
taken under  subsection  101(b)  (2),  (4),  (8), 
(9),  and  (10)  shall  not  exceed  the  estimated 
cost  set  forth  for  that  project  by  more  than 
10  per  c«ittun,  unless  and  until  additional 
appropriations  are  authorized  under  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended ,  provided  that  this  subsection  will 
not  apply  to  any  project  with  an  estimated 
cost  less  than  $5,000,000. 

Sec.  103.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
perform  construction  design  services  for  any 
Commission  construction  project  whenever 
( 1 )  such  construction  project  has  been  in- 
cluded in  a  proposed  authorization  bill  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  tlie  Commission, 
and  (2)  the  Commission  determines  that  the 
project  Is  of  such  urgency  that  construction 
of  the  project  should  be  initiated  promptly 
upon  enactment  of  legislation  appropriating 
funds  for  its   construction. 

Sec.  104.  Any  moneys  received  by  the  Com- 
mission (except  sums  received  from  the  dis- 
posal of  property  under  the  Atomic  Energy 
Community  Act  of  1955,  as  amended  (4i2 
U.S.C.  2301 ) )  may  be  retained  by  the  Com- 
mission and  credited  to  its  "Operating  ex- 
penses '  appropriation  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  3617  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  UJS.C.  4«4). 

Sec.  105.  Transfers  of  sums  from  the  "Op- 
erating expenses"  appropriation  may  be 
made  to  other  agencies  of  the  Government 
for  the  performance  of  the  work  for  which 
the  appropriation  Is  made,  and  in  such  cases 
the  sums  so  transferred  may  be  merged  witli 
the  appropriation  to  which  transferred. 

Sec.  106.  When  so  specified  in  an  appro- 
priation Act,  transfers  of  amounts  between 
"Operating  expenses"  and  "Plant  and  capital 
equipment"  may  be  made  as  provided  in 
such  appropriation  Act. 

Sec.  107.  Amendment  of  Prior  Yeah  Acts. — 
(a)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  89-^428.  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (b)(3)  project  67-3-a,  fast 
flux  test  facility,  the  figure  "$87,500,000",  and 
substituting  therefor  the  figure  ^'$420,000  - 
000". 

(b)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  91-273,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (b)(1),  project  71-1-f, 
process  equipment  modifications,  gaseous 
diffusion  plants,  the  figure  "$172,100,000" 
and  substituting  therefor  the  figure  "$295  - 
100,000". 

(c)  Section  106  of  Public  Law  91-273,  as 
amended,  is  furtiier  amended  by  striking 
from  subeectton  (a)  the  figure  "$2,000,000" 
and  subsUtutlng  therefow  ti>e  figui«  $3,000,- 
0(X),"  and  by  adding  thereto  the  foUowing  new 
subsection  (c) : 

"(c)  The  Commission  is  hereby  authorized 
to  agree,  by  modification  to  the  definitive  co- 
operative arrangement  reflecting  such 
changes  therein  as  it  deems  appropriate  for 
such  purpose,  to  the  following:  (i)  to  ex- 
ecute and  deliver  to  the  oth«-  parties  to  the 
AEC  definlttre  contract,  the  special  tmder- 
taklngs  of  indemnification  specified  in  said 
contract,  which  undertakings  shaU  be  sub- 
ject to  availability  of  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Coin  mission  (or  any  othw 
IPederaJ  agency  to  which  the  Commission's 
pertinent  fimctions  might  be  transferred  at 
some  future  time)  and  to  the  provisions  of 
section  8679  of  the  Rerlaed  Statutes,  as 
amended;  and  (2)  to  acquire  ownership  and 
custody  of  the  property  constituting  the 
Liquid  Metal  F^aat  Breeder  Beactor  power- 
plant  or  parts  theieof.  and  to  vat,  decammk- 
sion,  and  dispose  ol  said  property,  as  pit>- 
vided  for  in  the  A£X;  definitti«  etmtraet.** 

(d)  Sectkia  101  of  Public  1mm  «2^14,  as 
amended,  is  tmion/Uw^  X)j  «trikLac  ttota  sub- 


section (b)(4),  project  73-4-b,  land  acquisi- 
tion. Rocky  Flats,  Colorado,  the  figtire 
"$8,000,000"  and  substituting  therefor  the 
figure  "$11,400,000". 

(e)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  93-60  is 
amended  by  d  >  striking  from  subsection  tb) 
(1).  project  74-1 -a.  additional  facilities,  high 
level  waste  storage,  Savai:nah  River,  Sotnli 
C::iro!ir.rt,  the  figure  "«14,000.(KX)"  and  sub- 
stituting the,-elor  the  figtire  "$17,500,000". 
(21  striking  frcm  subsection  (b)(1),  project 
"4-1-g,  cascade  uprating  program,  gaseous 
di!Tiisi-n  plants,  the  words  "(partial  AE  and 
limited  component  procurement  only)  '  and 
further  striking  the  figure  "$6,000,000  '  a:.d 
substituting  therefor  the  figure  "$183. IOC  - 
000",  and  (3)  striking  from  subsection  ibi 
(2) ,  project  74-2-d,  national  secttrtty  and  re- 
sources study  center,  the  words  "<AE  only  i . 
site  undesignated"  and  substituting  therefcr 
the  words  "Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory. 
New  Mexico"  and  further  striking  the  fi^re 
"$350,000"  and  substituting  therefor  the  fig- 
ure "S4. 000.000". 

Sec.  108.  Rescission. —  (a)  Public  Law  91- 
44.  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
rescinding  therefrom  authorization  for  a 
project.  e.Kcept  for  funds  heretofore  obli- 
gated, as  follows : 

Project  70-1-b,  bedrock  waste  storage  (AE 
and  site  selection  drilling  only),  Savannah 
River,  South  Carolina.  $4,300,000, 

(b)  Public  Law  92-84,  as  amended,  is 
fitrther  amended  by  rescinding  therefrom 
authorization  for  a  project,  except  for  funds 
heretofore  obligated,  as  follows: 

Project  72-3-b,  national  radioactive  waste 
repository,  site  undetermined.  $3,500,000. 

(c)  Public  Law  92-314,  as  amended,  ts 
further  amended  by  rescinding  therefrom 
authorization  for  a  project,  except  for  funds 
heretofore  obligated,  as  follows: 

Project  73-6-c,  accelerator  improvements. 
Cambridge  Electron  Accelerator.  Massachu- 
setts, $75,000. 

TITLE  II 

Sec.  201.  Section  157b.  (3)  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "upon  the  recsommendatlon 
of"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "after  oon- 
stUtatlon  with". 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not  leave  without  a  word  of  praise  for 
the  staff.  They  worked  assiduously  on  the 
bill.  They  did  a  magnificent  job  and  de- 
serve the  congratulations  of  the  Senate 
and,  indeed,  the  people  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  move  to  lay  the  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  wi  the  table  was 
agi-eed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  COM- 
MERCE TO  FILE  LATE  REPORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Cotnmittee 
on  Commerce  be  allowed  to  nie  late  re- 
ports, by  midnight  tomorrow,  on  S.  1*85, 
a  bill  to  establish  an  Intematianal  Com- 
merce Service  within  the  Departinent  of 
Commerce;  S.  1486,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  engage  in 
certain  export  expansion  activities;  and 
S.  14*8,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  system  erf 
uniform  commodity  descriptions  and 
tariffs  filed  with  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission. 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectioa  to  the  ananimous-coDfient  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
.so  oniered. 
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ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
8.  3281— INDEMNTTY  PAYMENTS  TO 
POULTRY  AND  EOQ  PRODUCERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  basis  of  a  statement  made  the  other 
day,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Calendar  No.  744  S.  3231,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide Indemnity  to  poultry  and  egg  pro- 
ducers, which  was  to  have  come  up  today, 
be  called  up  on  Tuesday,  the  23d  of 
AprU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
1-hour  agreement  was  granted  by  the 
Senate  yesterday.  Within  the  1-hour 
agreement  were  three  amendments,  each 
to  have  10  minutes,  and  one  for  20 
minutes.  In  order  to  clarify  the  situation, 
which  has  caused  some  confusion,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  1  hour  be 
separate  and  apart  from  the  time  agreed 
to  on  the  three  amendments  to  be 
offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 
MONDAY,  APRIL  22,   1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  Its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  the  hour  of  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday,  April  22,  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  ON  MONDAY, 
APRIL  22. 1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  two 
leaders  have  been  recognized  on  Monday, 
April  22,  1974,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  be 
recognized  to  speak  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


DETAIL  OP  PERSONNEL  AND  TO 
LOAN  EQUIPMENT  TO  BUREAU  OF 
SPORT  FISHERIES  AND  wn^JFE, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  H.R. 
8101,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

HJl.  8101.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
Federal  agencies  to  detail  personnel  and  to 
loan  eqiilpment  to  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  WUdlife,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
the  Senate  wiU  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  noted  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  a  request  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  poultry 
bill  on  Tuesday,  the  23d  of  April.  Might 
I  inquire  of  the  majority  leader  when  he 
intends  that  we  shall  take  up  the  no- 
fault  insurance  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  reminded  me  of  that.  I  shall  try 
to  keep  my  word. 


NATIONWIDE  SYSTEM  OF  NO-FAULT 
MOTOR  VEHICLE   INSURANCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
662,  S.  354,  and  that  it  be  made  the  pend- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  354).  to  establish  a  nationwide 
system  of  adequate  and  uniform  motor  ve- 
hicle accident  reparation  acts  and  to  require 
no-fault  motor  vehicle  insurance  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  using  a  motor  vehicle  on 
public  roadways  in  order  to  promote  and  reg- 
ulate interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  If  I  correctly  understand 
the  situation,  the  no-fault  insurance  bill 
has  now  been  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
is  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  will  be  considered  on 
Monday,  April  22? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate has  a  matter  pending  before  it. 


DETAIL  OF  PERSONNEL  AND  TO 
LOAN  EQUIPMENT  TO  BUREAU  OP 
SPORT  FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R.  8101,  to  authorize  cer- 
tain Federal  agencies  to  detail  person- 
nel and  to  loan  equipment  to  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Insert  at  the  end  of  the  new  subparagraph 
(2)  the  following  new  matter: 

"(C)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  shall  make  an  annual 
report  at  the  end  of  eaw:h  fiscal  yeax  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  utilization  of  the 
provisions  of  this  subparagraph  and  the  addi- 
tional cost,  If  any,  to  the  Federal  Government 
resulting  therefrom.  Such  annual  report  shall 
be  referred  In  the  Senate  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  and  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 


amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  thii-d 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  8101)  was  passed. 


NO-FAULT  INSURANCE  AND  OTHER 
SENATE  BUSINESS  COMMENCING 
MONDAY,  APRIL  22,  19^74 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  we  are  back  on  the  pending  busi- 
ness— the  imfinished  business  which  is 
the  no-fault  bill — I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  chairman  of  tfiie  Committee 
on  Commerce,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  has 
been  most  desirous  that  tltis  measure  be 
brought  up.  He  will  make  a  brief  opening 
statement  tonight  and  I  would  hope  that 
he  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  ,  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, will  be  here  on  Monday,  April  22,  to 
begin  the  debate  on  this  most  important 
measure.  Should  the  need  arise,  however, 
it  will  be  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  endeavor  to  clear  as  many  bills  as  pos- 
sible so  that  if  gaps  do  ariae  for  any  rea- 
son beginning  on  Monday,  April  22,  there 
are  a  number  of  bills  and  conference  re- 
ports that  may  be  considered.  All  Sena- 
tors should  be  on  notice.  Matters  in  this 
category  include  the  following:  H.R. 
11385  dealing  with  health  services  re- 
search and  medical  libraries;  S.  411, 
dealing  with  the  Postal  Service,  S.  3203, 
dealing  with  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act;  S.  2986,  deaUng  with  the  In- 
ternational Economic  PoBcy  Act;  and 
the  conference  report  on  energy.  I  urge 
all  Senators  to  take  note  of  this  and  to  be 
prepared  beginning  the  day  we  recon- 
vene. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  iPresident  to- 
day the  Senate  begins  floor  consideration 
of  S.  354,  the  National  No-Fault  Motor 
Vehicle  Insurance  Act.  After  weeks  of 
hearings  and  hours  of  executive  deliber- 
ation, two  committees  of  the  Senate  have 
favorably  reported  S.  354  to  the  Senate 
floor. 

A  majority  of  both  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  and  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  have  recommended  that 
S.  354  be  passed  by  the  full  Senate.  While 
opponents  of  the  legislation  will  engage 
in  hours  and  hours  of  debate  on  the 
particular  details  of  S.  354,  the  basic  is- 
sues are  simple: 

First,  should  every  automobile  acci- 
dent victim  in  the  United  States  receive 
timely  compensation  without  regard  to 
fault  for  the  economic  losses  he  sustains 
in  an  automobile  accident? 

Second,  should  automobile  Insurance 
consumers  be  afforded  over  a  bllUon  dol- 
lars a  year  in  premium  sayings? 

If  a  Senator  wants  to  provide  timely 
compensation  for  each  auto  victim  while 
simultaneously  reducing  premium  costs, 
he  will  vote  for  S.  354.  If  he  does  not 
want  to  assure  timely  comi}ensation  to 
each  and  every  automobile  accident  vic- 
tim or  afford  them  significant  premium 
reduction,  he  will  vote  agsdnst  S.  354. 
It  Is  as  simple  as  that. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  will  attempt 
to  run  away  from  the  ls«ue  by  hiding 
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behind  the  claim  that  S.  354  will  pro- 
duce premium  increases  in  their  particu- 
lar State.  T^*at  argument,  however,  has 
no  substance  because  of  the  independent 
actuarial  study  by  Milliman  and  Robert- 
son, Inc.,  which  reports  that  average 
personal  injury  insurance  premiums  in 
every  State  will  go  down  if  S.  354  is 
enacted.  Milliman  and  Robertson,  you 
will  recall  was  selected  by  the  State  in- 
Turance  commissioners,  themselves,  to 
develop  reliable,  unbiased  cost  informa- 
tion on  various  no-fault  bills. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  will  argue  that 
they  are  in  favor  of  no-fault  but  believe 
that  the  States  should  be  free  to  enact 
their  own  no-fault  plans.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  declared  insurance 
to  be  a  matter  of  interstate  commerce. 
Therefore,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  exercise  its 
constitutional  responsibility  and  at  least 
establish  minimum  Federal  standards  for 
no-fault  automobile  insurance  reform. 

No  one  can  argue  that  the  States  have 
not  been  given  the  chance  to  enact  their 
own  no-fault  plans.  Some  States  have 
moved  toward  no-fault;  others  have 
enacted  add-on  plans  which  provide 
timely  compensation  for  automobile  ac- 
cident victims  up  to  certain  limits  but 
which  do  nothing  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer's pocketbook  against  the  waste 
and  inefficiency  of  the  present  lawsuit 
system.  The  sad  fact  is  that  many  States 
have  done  nothing  and  will  continue  to 
do  nothing  unless  Congress  acts. 

I  am  sure  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
will  profess  .heir  support  for  no-fault 
but  argue  that  the  standards  in  S.  354 
are  too  high.  They  will  argue  that  auto- 
mobile accident  victims  should  not  be 
entitled  to  payment  for  all  their  medical 
and  rehabiUtation  expense  or  for  lost 
wages  up  to  $15,000  as  required  in  S. 
354. 

What,  then,  is  the  injured  automobile 
accident  victim  entitled  to?  Who  is  going 
to  stand  here  and  tell  the  mfe  or  children 
of  a  serioust'  injured  automobile  acci- 
dent victim  that  their  husband  or  father 
is  not  entitled  to  medical  expense  protec- 
ti^  beyond  a  mere  $3,000  or  $5,000  be- 
cause Members  of  Congress  decided  that 
the  States  should  be  free  to  deny  such 
compensation  to  automobile  accident 
victims?  Who  is  going  to  tell  them  that 
irv  order  to  pay  for  extensive  medical  bills 
or  rehabilitation  care  that  they're  going 
to  have  to  "hawk"  all  their  possessions 
and  go  on  welfare?  Who  is  going  to  tell 
them  that  their  father  or  husband  will 
never  walk  again  because  a  State  should 
be  free  to  deny  the  auto  accident  victim 
proper  rehabilitation  services? 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  keep  in  mind  the 
two  central  issues — the  issue  of  timely 
compensation  for  each  and  every  auto- 
mobile accident  victim  and  the  issue  of 
insurance  premium  cost  reduction — as 
the  debate  focuses  on  whether  or  not 
S.  354  is  constitution  \  or  whether  it 
properly  limits  the  right  to  sue  for  non- 
economic  detriment.  As  President  Nixon 
continues  to  say,  "no-fault  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come."  Pious  pronounce- 
ments, however,  will  not  translate  the 
idea  of  no-fault  insurance  into  reality; 


Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  must  take 
positive  action  to  establish  a  minimum 
national  no-fault  automobile  insurance 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  detailed  description  of  S.  354 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Description 

(1)   GENERAL 

The  technical  basis  for  the  bill  is  the  Uni- 
form Motor  Vehicle  Accident  Reparations 
Act  (hereinafter  XJMVARA),  which  was  pro- 
mulgated in  August  1972  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws,  an  organization  of  State  govern- 
ment officials  named  pursuant  to  the  laws  of 
each  of  the  60  States  to  promote  uniformity 
of  law  In  areas  of  common  concern.  The  bill 
would  create  a  nationwide  automobile  insur- 
ance system  which  would,  In  the  event  of  a 
motor  vehicle  accident,  pay  the  cost  of  re- 
storing to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  all 
occupants  and  pedestrians  who  are  injured, 
and  compensate,  subject  to  reasonable  limi- 
tation, the  economic  loss  of  all  deceased  vic- 
tims. While  extending  this  right  to  recover 
benefits  to  all  persons,  S.  354  would  simul- 
taneously restrtct  each  person's  right  to  sue 
because  of  the  fault  of  another  to  cases  of 
serious  .njury. 

The  bill  would  preempt  anj  provision  of 
any  State  law  which  would  prevent  the 
establishment  or  administration  in  any  State 
of  a  no-fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  Insur- 
ance in  accordance  with  title  II  or  title  III 
of  the  bill  (section  201  (a)  ) . 

Each  State  could  establish  a  State  no-fault 
plan  which  meets  or  exceeds  the  national 
standards  set  forth  in  S.  354  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  completion  of  the  first  general 
session  of  the  State  legislature  that  convenes 
after  the  bill  Is  enacted.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  would  determine  whether  a 
State  plan  was  In  accordance  with  title  II, 
i.e.  meets  or  exceeds  national  standards  (sec- 
tions 201(b),  (c)).  The  national  standards 
(defined  in  section  202(a))  are  met  or  ex- 
ceeded by  a  State  plan's  provisions  If  the 
State  provisions  are  in  substance  the  same, 
equivalent,  more  favorable  or  beneficial  to  an 
insured  or  a  claimant,  or  more  restrictive  of 
tort  liability  than  the  national  requirements. 
State  plan  provisions  as  to  which  there  are 
no  corresponding  provisions  in  the  national 
standards  are  permitted  so  long  as  they  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  .olicy  of  the  bill 
(section  202(b) ). 

If  a  State  does  not  establish  a  no-fault  plan 
in  accordance  with  title  II  during  Its  first 
legislative  session,  an  alternative  State  no- 
fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  Insurance,  title 
III  of  the  bill,  would  become  applicable  and 
go  into  effect  in  that  State  nine  months  later. 
If,  at  any  time,  a  title  III  State  establishes  a 
State  no-fault  plan  that  meets  or  exceeds  na- 
tional standards,  the  alternative  plan  would 
cease  to  apply  in  that  State  and  would  be  re- 
placed by  the  State's  own  plan.  Conversely,  if 
a  title  II  State  ceased  to  maintain  its  no- 
fault  plan  in  accordance  with  title  II,  that 
plan  would  cease  to  be  in  effect  and  the  al- 
ternative State  no-fault  plan  under  title  III 
would  become  effective  on  a  date  to  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  (sections  201(d)- 
(f)). 

Determining  whether  a  State  no-fault  plan 
is  initially  and  continually  In  accordance 
with  the  national  standards  is  the  only  oper- 
ational responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. All  other  activities — regulation  of  In- 
surance, setting  of  rates,  taxing,  manage- 
ment of  motor  vehicle  registration.  Investiga- 
tion of  claims,  and  litigation  procedures — re- 
main the  responsibilities  of  State  and  local 
government  in  accordance  with  State  law. 
Having  set  the  national  standards  as  a  basic 


floor,  the  Federal  Government  goes  no  fur- 
ther. S.  354  leaves  each  State  free  to  develop 
Its  no-fault  plan  beyond  the  minimum  stand- 
ards and,  except  for  the  periodic  review  un- 
der section  201 ,  free  from  any  further  new  in- 
volvement with  any  J'ederal  agency. 

The  national  standards  cover  only  the  pri- 
mary requirements  for  a  system  that  will  op- 
erate coast-to-ooast  to  assure  that  every  vic- 
tim of  a  motor  vehicle  accident  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  gets  an  acceptable  degree  of 
treatment  and  compensation.  Non-essential 
reqviirements  are  not  mandated  for  the  na- 
tionwide system  (i.e.  there  is  no  national 
standard  as  to  whether  residual  tort  liability 
insurance  should  or  should  not  be  compul- 
sory; as  to  whether  motor  vehicle  damage  and 
other  property  damage  loss  should  or  should 
not  be  included  within  the  no-fault  system: 
as  to  how  motorcycles  should  be  treated:  or 
as  to  whether  victims  should  be  required  to 
undergo  insurance  company-administered 
compulsory  physical  examinations). 

At  a  minimum,  a  State  establishing  a  no- 
fault  plan  lor  motor  vehicle  Insurance  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  II  of  the  bill  would  re- 
quire each  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  present 
or  registered  in  the  State  to  continuously 
provide  security  (via  an  Insurance  policy  or 
approved  self-Insurance)  for  the  payment  of 
"basic  restoration  benefits."  This  security 
must  pay  basic  restoration  benefits  (on  a  pe- 
riodic basis  as  loss  occurs)  up  to  at  least  the 
following  levels: 

(1 )  all  reasonable  charges  for  medical  treat- 
ment and  care,  emergency  health  services, 
and  medical  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  grouped  together  under  the  heading 
"allowable  expense"  (section  204(a)  ) ; 

(2)  reimbursement  for  all  of  a  victim's 
work  loss — 

I A  I  up  to  his  monthly  earned  Income  prior 
to  the  accident  if  the  amount  was  disclosed 
and  agreed  to  in  the  insiu-ance  policy  be- 
fcre  the  injury,  or  $1,000  times  a  formula 
which  reflects  differences  in  average  per 
capita  income  in  different  States,  whichever 
is  less,  and 

(  B )  up  to  a  total  amount  of  $25,000  times  a 
formula  which  reflects  differences  in  average 
per  capita  income  in  different  States.  (Ap- 
plying the  formula,  the  maximum  basis  res- 
toration benefits  for  work  loss  would  range 
from  $17,101.27  to  $35,135,33.)  (section  204 
(b)  )  (under  section  204(b)  (2)  a  State  may 
determine  to  lower  total  work  loss  protection 
to  S15.000I. 

(3)  reimbursement  for  replacement  serv- 
ices loss  (cost  of  obtaining  services  victim 
would  have  performed  personally  but  for  the 
accident — e.g.  cooking)  subject  to  reasonable 
limitations  set  by  the  State  (section  204(c)  ) ; 

(4)  reasonable  charges,  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,  for  funeral  and  burial  expenses;  and 

(5)  compensation  for  survivor's  loss  sub- 
ject to  reasonable  limitations  set  by  the 
State  (section  103(2) ,  204(d) ) . 

With  respect  to  claims  by  an  Insured  (per- 
son named  in  a  policy  or  residing  in  the 
same  household  as  a  named  Insured),  the 
bill  authorizes  a  State  to  allow  deductibles 
not  to  exceed  $100  per  individual,  and  a  no- 
benefits  waiting  period  not  to  exceed  one 
week. 

The  State  plan  may,  of  course,  require 
that  basic  restoration  benefits  include  greater 
work  loss  benefits  and,  in  addition,  may  re- 
quire payment  of  such  added  restoration 
benefits  as  compensation  for  noneconomlc 
detriment  (pain  and  suffering) .  Basic  restor- 
ation t>enefits  would  not  pay  any  claims  for 
damage  to  property,  but  coverage  for  prop- 
erty loss  (I.e.  physical  damage  to  a  motor 
vehicle)  must  be  offered  to  each  owner  as 
added  restoration  insurance  (section  209 
(b) ) .  Under  national  standards,  a  State  plan 
may  treat  auto  damage  on  a  fault  basis  as  it 
is  presently  treated  or  place  it  under  a  no- 
fault  system. 
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tAwsults  to  recover  economic  losses 
(termed  "loas"  In  the  bill)  would  be  per- 
mitted when  loss  exceeds  basic  restoration 
benefit  limits.  Lawsuits  for  noneconomlc 
detriment  (subject  to  a  $2,600  deduction) 
would  not  be  permitted  unless  a  motor  ve- 
hicle accident  victim  died,  suffered  serious 
and  permanent  disfigurement  or  other  seri- 
ous and  permanent  injury,  or  suffered  more 
than  6  continuous  months  of  total  disability 
(section  206). 

Under  the  national  standards,  motor  ve- 
hicle Insurance  (security  for  the  payment  of 
basic  restoration  benefits)  is  the  primary 
source  for  payment  of  the  losses  of  victims 
and  the  survivors  of  deceased  victims.  To 
prevent  problems  that  the  primacy  of  auto 
Instu^mce  could  present  to  persons  who  pres- 
entl-  receive  all -encompassing  health  insur- 
ance and  other  benefits  from  Insiirance  plans 
paid  for  In  whole  or  in  part  by  their  em- 
ployers, each  State  is  specifically  required  to 
permit  such  benefits  to  be  coordinated  with 
no-fault  benefits.  The  purchaser  of  such 
benefits  (I.e.  the  employer)  is  required  to 
pass  on  the  savings  from  this  coordination 
to  the  other  Individuals  for  whom  he  is  act- 
ing (I.e.  employees)  through  direct  payment 
or  substitute  benefits,  (section  a04(f ) ) . 

In  order  for  a  State  no- fault  plan  t^  be 
In  accordance  with  title  U  of  the  bill,  it  miist 
also  meet  a  standard  designed  to  make  motor 
vehicle  insurance  available  to  all.  Including 
the  economically  disadvantaged  (section 
105(a)  (5) );  provide  interest  assessments  for 
an  Insurer  that  falls  to  pay  no-fault  benefits 
promptly  and  requires  the  Insurer  to  pay  at- 
torney's fees  if  a  victim  must  go  to  court  to 
obtain  such  benefits  (sections  106,  107) ;  pro- 
vide a  system  for  payment  of  assigned 
claims  (section  108);  provide  the  means  to 
enable  consumers  to  compare  prices  being 
charged  by  Insurers  (section  109(b));  au- 
thorize the  State  Insurance  commissioner 
to  provide  an  accountability  program  for 
medical  and  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices and  to  take  steps  to  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  emergency  health  services  and 
medical  and  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices In  the  State  (section  109(c)  and  (d)); 
require  that  a  no-fatilt  system  operate  be- 
tween insurance  companies  as  well  as  be- 
tween motorists  (section  111);  Implement 
the  system  of  priorities  tar  the  payment  of 
basic  restoration  benefits  In  cases  In  which 
more  than  one  source  is  available  (section 
205);  and  require  Insurers  to  offer  motorists 
certain  added  restoration  benefits  coverages 
(section  209) . 

The  alternative  State  no-fault  plan  for 
motor  vehicle  Insurance  (title  m)  places  no 
limitations  on  the  total  benefits  that  a  vic- 
tim or  the  survivor  of  a  deceased  victim 
could  receive.  Work  loss  benefits  would  be 
paid  up  to  $1,000  a  month  times  a  formula 
which  reflects  differences  In  average  per 
capita  Income  In  different  States  but  there 
would  be  no  limitation  on  the  total  amount 
of  basic  restoration  benefits  for  work  loss 
(section  302  (a)).  Benefits  for  replacement 
services  loss  and  survivor's  loss  would  be  paid 
for  as  long  as  the  loss  resulting  from  In- 
Jury  arising  out  of  the  maintenance  or  use 
of  a  motor  vehicle  lasts,  subject  to  a  #200 
per  week  celling  (section  302 (c) ) .  The  right 
to  sue  In  the  hope  of  recovering  damages 
for  economic  or  noneconomlc  detriment  in 
most  situations  would  be  eliminated.  Com- 
pensation for  economic  loss  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  basic  restoration  Insurance,  and 
compensation  for  noneconomlc  detriment 
would  be  available  to  each  person  who 
chooses  to  purchase  Insurance  providing 
added  restoration  benefits  for  noneconomlc 
detriment  to  a  victim  In  such  amounts  and 
upon  such  conditions  as  the  Insured  selects. 
This  "no-fault  pain  and  sufferlngr"  option 
must  be  offered  by  each  insurer  wrlOng  basic 
restoration  Insurance  In  Ute  State  (section 
304(b)). 

Under  both  a  State  no-fault  plan  in  ac- 


cordance with  title  n  and  the  alternative 
State  no-fault  plan,  no  benefits  would  be 
paid  to  a  victim  or  the  aurvlvors  of  a  de- 
ceased victim  for  Intentionally-Inflicted  in- 
juries or  to  a  victim  who  had  stolen  the 
motor  vehicle  Involved  in  the  accident  re- 
sulting in  injury  (section  210).  A  motor 
vehicle  owner  driving  without  the  neces- 
sary motor  vehicle  insurance  who  suffers  In- 
Jury  is  entitled  to  receive  basic  restoration 
benefits  from  the  assigned  claims  plan  minus 
all  the  optional  deductibles  and  exclusions 
required  to  be  offered  In  the  State  and  minus 
$500  in  benefits  for  each  year  of  the  owner's 
failure  to  provide  the  necessary  security  ex- 
cept that  no  deduction  would  be  made  from 
allowable  expense  items — medical  care, 
emergency  health  services,  medical  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  (section  108 
(a)(4)). 

The  bill  provides  easily  applied  and  con- 
sistent rules  for  resolving  questions  arising 
when  persons  travel  from  State  to  State  (sec- 
tion 110).  If  an  owner  satisfies  the  security 
requirements  In  the  State  in  which  he  regis- 
ters his  vehicle,  he  is  deemed  to  have  satis- 
fied the  security  requirements  In  every 
State  through  which  he  drives  while  the  In- 
surance is  in  effect.  When  an  Individual  is 
injured  In  an  auto  accident,  the  benefit  lev- 
els of  the  plan  in  effect  in  his  State  of  dom- 
icile determine  his  level  of  recovery  no 
matter  what  his  source  of  recovery  (e.g.  his 
own  policy,  someone  else'i  policy,  a  self-in- 
surer, or  an  assigned  claims  plan).  An  in- 
surer is  obligated  to  pay  benefits  to  a  claim- 
ant based  upon  his  place  Of  domicile.  An  ac- 
cident victim's  lawsuit  ri|hts  are  also  gov- 
erned by  the  law  of  the  State  of  domicile.  If 
a  person  from  a  State  which  has  not  yet  en- 
acted no-fault  is  Injured  or  if  a  person  is  not 
domiciled  in  any  State  (e.g.  a  foreign  tour- 
ist), then  the  no-fault  plan  in  effect  in  the 
State  In  which  the  accident  occurs  controls 
questions  as  to  the  level  of  benefits  and  law- 
suit rights.  The  provisions  in  section  110 
make  the  national  standards  system  prac- 
tical and  workable  by  permitting  State  by 
State  variation  above  the  minmum  stand- 
ards without  creating  impossible  burdens  on 
Interstate  motorists  and  their  insurers. 

(2)     GLOSSARY    OF    SPECIALiaED    TEBMS    USED    IN 
THE  BltX 

Basic  restoration  insurance  Is  Insurance 
by  which  an  insurer,  self-insxirer,  or  obli- 
gated government  is  requited  to  pay  a  victim 
basic  restoration  benefit*,  on  a  no-fault 
basts,  for  his  net  loss  from  injury  arising  out 
of  the  maintenance  or  use  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle. Basic  restoration  insurance  (also 
termed  security  for  the  payment  of  basic 
restoration  benefits  and  basic  restoration 
benefits  coverage)  is  compulsory  for  all  mo- 
tor vehicle  owners  (sectloa  104) . 

Added  restoration  insurance  is  optional 
Insurance  (although  some  coverages  must 
be  offered  for  sale  to  the  insured  by  each  in- 
surer providing  basic  restoration  Insurance) 
which  provides  security  for  the  payment  (by 
an  insurer,  self-insurer,  or  obligated  gov- 
ernment)  of  added  restoration  benefits. 

Restoration  obligor  Is  an  entity  required 
to  pay  basic  restoration  benefits  and,  where 
applicable,  added  restoration  benefits.  A  res- 
toration obligor  is  either  an  insurer,  a  self- 
Insurer,  or  an  obligated  government. 

Insurer  is  any  legal  entity,  other  than  a 
self -insurer  or  obligated  government,  which 
is  authorized  by  State  law  to  provide  required 
motor  vehicle  insurance,  lacluding  where  au- 
thorized in  a  State,  a  private  iixsurance  com- 
pany, a  Blue  Cross  association,  a  State  es- 
tablished or  supervised  plan  under  section 
105(a).  or  a  State  fund  such  as  the  A.C.CJV. 
in  Puerto  Rico. 

Loss  Is  economic  loss  for  which  a  victim 
or  the  survivors  of  a  deceaeed  victim  are  en- 
titled to  receive  basic  restoration  benefits 
reduced,  if  applicable,  by  aocial  sec\u-ity  dis- 
ability,  medicare,    workmen's  compensation. 


and  similar  government  or  government-re- 
quired benefits  or  advantage*  specified  in  sec- 
tion 208.  Net  loss  is  loss  minus  the  above 
enumerated  collateral  beneOts  or  advantages 
and  an  amount  equal  to  any  Income  tax  sav- 
ings not  to  exceed  15%.  Loss  Is  subdivided 
into  four  distinct  and  separate  categories: 

(a)  Allowable  expense  is  the  reasonable 
cost  of  medical  treatment  Bnd  care,  emer- 
gency health  services,  medical  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  services,  and  funeral  and 
burial  services  (up  to  $1,000). 

(b)  Work  loss  is  wages  and  earnings  lost  as 
a  consequence  of  the  motor  vehicle  accident. 
It  includes  loss  of  income,  eten  projected  fu- 
ture earnings  of  a  person  not  presently  em- 
ployed, and  the  cost  of  a  substitute  or  spe- 
cial services  to  mitigate  loss  of  Income.  With 
respect  to  lost  future  earnings,  adjustments 
will  be  made  to  compensata  for  Infiatlonary 
changes  in  the  value  of  th*  dollar  (section 
207(d)(2)). 

(c)  Replacement  services  loss  Is  the  rea- 
sonable cost  of  obtaining  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary services  (which  are  not  Income  produc- 
ing) in  lieu  of  those  the  vlitlm  would  have 
performed  for  his  own  benefit,  or  that  of  his 
family,  but  for  the  accident  and  injury. 

(d)  Survivor's  loss  Is  the  loss  to  the  sur- 
vivor of  a  deceased  victim  of  the  Income  the 
deceased  victim  would  have  earned  and  con- 
tributed to  the  survivor,  but  for  the  acci- 
dent, and  the  cost  of  obtaining  ordinary  and 
necessary  services  in  lieu  of  those  the  de- 
ceased victim  would  have  performed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  survivor,  minus  expenses 
avoided  by  reason  of  the  dentb. 

Basic  restoration  benefits  are  the  benefits 
to  be  paid  to  each  victim  oj  the  survivor  of 
a  deceased  victim.  Basic  restoration  benefits 
are  required  to  be  paid  for  net  loss,  subject 
to  the  national  standard  on  limitations  on 
such  benefits  (section  204). 

Added  restoration  benefits  are  the  benefits 
to  be  paid  to  a  person  who  purchases  <^- 
tional  Insurance  In  addition  to  basic  restora- 
tion benefits  coverage.  It  riay  include  col- 
lision coverage  for  damage  to  a  motor 
vehicle,  benefits  fc*  noneconomlc  detriment 
(pain  and  suffering),  and  excess  coverages 
beyond  the  limitations  on  basic  restoration 
benefits. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  MP.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  Quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
\nU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  |»resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  475)  providing  for  a  condi- 
tional adjournment  of  the  House  from 
April  11  imtil  April  22, 1974. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  '-o 
the  bill  (S.  3062)  entitled  the  "Disaster 
Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1974";  asked 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr.  Jones  ol  Alabama,  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr. 
Harsha,  and  Mr.  Snyder  were  appointed 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, delivered  by  Mr.  H£u;kney, 
one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  House  Concunent  Resolu- 
tion 475,  providing  for  an  adjournment 
of  the  Congress  until  Monday,  April  22, 
1974,  at  12  noon. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  April  11,  1974,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1745)  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  research  ac- 
tivities for  the  study  of  sudden  infant 
death  syndrome,  and  for  other  purposes. 


LEGISLATIVE    ACHIEVEMENTS,    93D 
CONGRESS,  2D  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  since 
convening  on  January  21,  some  major 
legislation  has  been  passed  as  a  result 
of  many  hours  of  work  by  Senators  in 
committee,  on  the  floor,  and  often  in 
House-Senate  conference.  Most  impor- 
tant among  the  measures  passed  in  the 
last  2y2  months  are  the  budget  reform 
bill,  the  minimum  wage  increase — which 
h£is  become  law — the  creation  of  an  inde- 
pendent Legal  Services  Corporation,  a 
comprehensive  housing  and  community 
development  program,  a  campaign  re- 
form measure,  and  a  bill  seeking  to  pro- 
mote maximum  Indian  participation  in 
the  government  and  education  of  the 
Indian  people. 

As  some  indication  of  progress,  I  would 
like  to  note  that  of  the  nine  priority  leg- 
islative items  which  I  mentioned  in  a 
televised  account  of  the  state  of  the  Con- 
gress on  February  1,  five  of  these  meas- 
ures have  alresidy  psissed  the  Senate 
while  two  others — the  education  bill  and 
no-fault  auto  insurance — are  on  the  Sen- 
ate calendar  and  will  be  considered  after 
Easter. 

The  status  of  these  nine  priority  items 
is  as  follows: 

First.  National  health  insurance — 
House  hearings  begin  on  April  24. 

Second.  Housing  program — passed 
Senate  March  11, 1974. 

Third.  Private  pension  plan  reform — 
in  conference. 

Fourth.  Minimum  wage  increase — 
Public  Law  93-259. 

Fifth.  No-fault  auto  insurance — on 
calendar. 

Sixth.  Budget  reform — passed  Senate 
March  22,  1974. 

Seventh.  Education  bill — on  calendar. 

Eighth.  Tax  reform — House  hearings 
completed. 

Ninth.  Campaign  reform — passed  Sen- 
ate April  11, 1974. 

In  addition  to  these  major  measures, 
the  Senate  has  passed  a  number  of  other 
bills,  142  in  total.  It  has  confirmed  10,443 
nominations  and  acted  on  two  treaties, 
having  met  for  46  days  with  a  total  of 
138  roUcall  votes. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  re- 
port, with  subject  index,  prepared  by  the 
Senate    Democratic    policy    committee. 


containing  a  summary  of  measures 
passed  by  the  Senate  this  session  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Legislatwe  Acrrvrrv  Index 

(93d  Congress,  2d  Ses.) 

(By   Senate   Democratic   Policy   Committee) 

agriculture 

Animal  Health  Research   (H.R.  11873) 
Fertilizer    (S.  Res.  289) 
Forest  Management   (S.  2296) 
Rice  Allotment  Transfers  (S.  3075) 
Wheat  Supplies  (S.  Con.  Res.  70) 

APPROPRIATIONS    1974 

Veterans'  Administration  Supplemental 
(H.J.Res.  941) 

CONGRESS 

Budget  Reform  (HJl.  7130) 

Senate  Committee  Employees  Pay — 
Franked  MaU   (S.  2315) 

Senate  Confirmation  of  Presidential  Ap- 
pointments: 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget   {S.  37) 

CRIME-JUDICIAHY 

Canal  Zone  Marriage  Licenses  (S.  2348) 

Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Federal  Ap- 
pellate System  (S.  3052) 

Legal  Services  Corporation  (HJl.  7824) 

Mandatory  Death  Penalty   (S.  1401) 

Narcotics  Treatment   (S.  1115) 
defense 

Enlisted  Personnel  Bonus — Female  Ap- 
pointments to  Academies  (S.  2771) 

Medical  Officers'  Pay  (S.  2770) 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Advisory  Neighborhood  Councils  (H.R. 
12109. 

Taxability  of  Certain  Dividends — ^D.C.  Elec- 
tion (H.R.  6186). 

ECONOMY  -FINANCE 

Abandoned  Money  Orders  and  Traveler's 
Checks  (S.  2705). 

Check  Forgery  Insurance  (H.R.  6274). 

Housing  and  Community  Development  (S. 
3066). 

Pension   Reform    (H.R.   2    [H.R.   4200]). 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
(SEC)  Paperwork  Reduction  (S.  Res.  173). 

Supplemental  Security  Income — Unem- 
ployment Compensation    (H.R.   13025). 

EDUCATION 

Educational  Funding  and  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loans  (H.R.  12253). 

ELECTIONS 

Campaign  Reform  (S.  3044) . 
Watergate   Committee    (S.   Res.   287),    (S. 
Res.  288) ,  (S.  Res.  286) . 

ENERCT 

•Energy  Emergency   (S.  2589). 

Federal  Energy  Administration  (HJl.  11793 
[S. 2776]). 

Oil  Price  Increase  (S.  Res.  249) . 

Truck  Fuel  Prices  (S.J.  Res.  185) . 

Washington  Energy  Conference  (S.  Res. 
279). 

ENVIRON  MENT 

Environmental  Education    (S.   1647). 
Ocean  Dumping  (H.R.  5450) . 
OU  Pollution  (S.  1070) . 
Woodsy  Owl  (S.  1585) . 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  Authorization 
(S.  3292). 

Disaster  Relief  (S.  3062) . 

Federal  Procurement  Policy  (S.  2510). 

Idaho  Admission  Act  (S.  939) . 

GOVERNMENT   EMPLOTEES 

CivU  Service  Retirement  Annuities  (S. 
1866). 

Civil  Service  Survivors  Hlglblllty  (S.  2174) . 
Pay  Raises  for  Members  of  Congress,  Fed- 


eral Judges,  and  Top  Executive  Branch  Offi- 
cials (S.  Res.  293) . 

Privacy  and  Rights  of  Federal  Employees 
(S.  1688). 

HEALTH 

Alcohol   Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven;lon 
iS. 1125) 
Bioaieuicai  Research  (H.R.  7724) 
DiaostCi  Mellitus  (S.  2830) 
Medical  Devices  (S.  2368) 
Xa.io  lal  Cancer  Program  (S.  2893) 
o  ;dde  ;  Infant  Death  Syndrome  (S.  1745) 

INDIANS 

.■\siis:aiit  Sicretary  for  Indian  Affairs  iS. 
2  .77  I 

Constitutional  Rights  of  Indians  (S.  969  i 

Indian  Financing  (S.  1341) 

Indian   Self -Determination   (S.  1017) 

INTERNATIONAL 

China  Indemnification  Agreement  iS. 
3304 ) 

American  Hospital  of  Paris,  Inc.  (S.  1836) 

Foreign  Service  Buildings  (H.R.  12465) 

International  Ocean  Exposition  '75  (S. 
2662) 

Military  Assistance  to  Greece  (S.  2745] 

Missing  in  Indochina  (S.  Con.  Res.  81 ) 

Missing  Newsmen  (S.  Res.  291) 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporatio.i 
(OPIC)   (S.  2957) 

State  Department  Supplemental  Authoriz- 
a-ion  (H.R.  12466) 

Treaties: 

Customs  Convention  on  the  Internatior.al 
Transit  of  Goods  (Ex.  P,  93d-lst) 

Extradition  Treaty  with  Denmark  (Ex.  U. 
93d-lst) 

1980  Winter  Olvmplc  Games  (S.  Con.  R^s 
72) 

LABOR 

Minimum  Wage  Increase  (S.  2747) 

MEMORIALS TRIBUTE 

B  Everett  Jordan,  Death  of  (S.  Res  298) 
Georges  Pompidou,  Death  of  S.  Res.  304) 
Hank   Aaron   Home   Run   Record    (S.    Res. 

303).  (S   Res   305) 

Lyndon    B.    Johnson    Conservation    Corps 

Center    and    Lyndon    B.    Johnson    National 

Grassla-^ds  (S.  2835) 

NATURAL     RESOURCES 

Fish   and   Wildlife  Service    (H.R.   13542) 
Lone  Rock  Lake  Project  (S.  1961) 
National  Ocean  Policy  Study  (S.  Res.  222) 
Rivers   and   Harbors — Public   Works    (H.R. 

10203    [S.   27981) 

Rocky   Mountain  National  Park,  Colorado 

(S.  2394) 
Special  Recreation  Use  Fees  (S.  2844) 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers — Chattooga  River 

(H.R.   9492    [S.   921]) 
Wilderness  Areas: 
Weminuche  Wilderness  (S.  1863) 

PROCLAMATIONS 

National  Agriculture  Week  (S.J.  Res.  163) 
National  Volunteer  Week  (S.J.  Res.  179) 

TRANSPORTATION-COMMUNICATIONS 

Aircraft  Piracy  (S.  872) 
Aircraft  Hijacking  (S.  39) 
Coast  Guard  Laws  (H.R.  9293) 
Cumbres   and   Toltec   Scenic  Railroad    (S. 
2362) 

Urban  Mass  Transit  (S.  386) 

Vessel  Tonnage  Deductions  (S.  1353) 

VETERANS 

American  War  Mothers.  Inc.    (S.  2441) 
Life  Insurance  (H.R.  6574) 
POW  Families,  Funeral  Transportation  for 
(S.  3228) 

Senate  Legislative  Activity,  93ro  Congress, 
2d  Session 
(By  Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee) 
Days  In  Session,  46. 
Hours  in  Session,  263:21. 
Total  Measures  Passed,  142. 
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Public  Laws,  16. 

Treaties,  2. 

Confirmations  10.443. 

Record  Votes.  138. 

Symbols:  PH.  Passed  House;  P  S.  Passed 
Senate:  •,  Vetoed  1974:  (W).  Passed  by 
Voice  Vote:  numbers  in  parenthesis  Indicate 
number  of  record  vote  on  passage,  confer- 
ence report,  or  reconsideration. 

ACRlCXri,TVKE 

Animal  health  research 

Authorizes  $75  million  annually  to  increase 
funding  for  animal  health  research  at  col- 
leges of  veterinary  medicine,  or.  at  Insti- 
tutions where  there  are  no  such  colleges,  the 
State  ag:rlculture  experiment  stations  con- 
ducting animal  health  research:  sets  a  for- 
mula for  distribution  of  funds  based  on  the 
value  of  and  l^ome  generated  by  livestock 
and  poultry  In  each  State  and  on  the  animal 
health  research  capacity  at  the  eligible  insti- 
tutions; provides  for  additional  grants  for 
research  on  specific  national  or  regional  ani- 
mal health  problems;  and  establishes  an  Ad- 
visory Board  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultvire  to  make  recommendations  on 
matters  related  to  the  administration  of  the 
Act.  HJl.  11873.  P/H  Feb.  7.  1974;  P  S 
amended  Mar.  28.  1974.  (W) 
Fertilizer 

Expresses  a  sense  of  the  Senate  that:  all 
Federal  agencies  should  give  the  highest  pri- 
ority to  the  U.S.  fertUlzer  industry  in  estab- 
lishing allocation  priorities  of  distribution; 
the  U.S.  fertilizer  industry  should  distribute 
fertilizer  supplies  among  farmers  In  a  timely 
and  equitable  manner,  and  at  reasonable 
prices;  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and 
appropriate  State  regulatory  agencies,  should 
estabUsh  priorities  for  the  allocation  of  nat- 
tjral  gas  to  nitrogen  fertilizer  producers  suffi- 
cient to  insure  tbem  of  supply  levels  required 
to  maintain  maximum  production  levels;  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  should  give  the  highest 
priority  allocation  to  the  fertUlzer  Indus- 
try's needs  for  gasoline,  middle-distillates, 
and  other  liquid  fuels  utilized  In  the  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  application  of  ferti- 
lizer; the  Cost  of  Living  Council  and  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
should  continue  their  monitoring  and  re- 
porting of  fertilizer  supply  availabilities, 
wholesale  and  retail  prices,  and  export  ship- 
ments; and  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  should 
establish  a  monitoring  and  investigatory  pro- 
gram through  the  office  of  the  IRS  to  deter- 
mine the  factual  basis  of  any  alleged  price 
gouging  involving  either  fertUlzer  wholesal- 
ers or  retailers.  S.  Res.  289.  Senate  adopted 
Feb.  27,  1974.  (W) 

forest  ntanagemerit 
Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
prepare  a  National  Renewable  Resource 
Assessment  not  later  than  December  31,  1974, 
and  to  update  it  during  1979  and  each  10th 
year  thereafter;  expands  the  resource  sur- 
veys under  16  USC  681h  to  Include  all  re- 
newable resources,  and  changes  the  authori- 
zation therefor  from  45  million  annually  to 
the  amount  needed:  requires  the  Secretary 
to  prepare  a  Forest  Service  Renewable  Re- 
source Program  not  later  than  December  31, 
1974,  covering  the  five  fiscal  years  beginning 
July  1,  1975,  and  at  least  each  of  the  next  4 
fiscal  decades,  and  to  update  such  program 
each  five  years  thereafter;  requires  transmis- 
sion of  the  Assessment  and  Program  to  Con- 
gress In  1975  and  after  each  updating:  re- 
quires expendltxxre  of  appropriated  funds 
except  to  the  extent  the  appropriation  act 
provides  for  discretion,  or  events  occurring 
after  enactment  of  the  appropriation  prevent 
the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose;  requires 
an  annual  progress  report  by  the  Secretary; 
requires  national  forest  system  management 
to  be  on  a  current  basis  by  the  year  2000; 
encourages  the  use  of  tq>propriated  funds 
for  forest  road  and  trsU  construction;  di- 


rects the  Secretary  to  avoid  use  of  purchaser 
road  construction  authority  in  a  manner 
that  would  unduly  affect  forest  revenues 
and  payments  to  a  particular  county;  and 
requires  Forest  Service  offices  to  be  located 
near  Forest  Service  operations.  S.  2296,  P  S 
Feb.  21.  1974.  (VV) 

Rice  allotment  trinsjers 
Permits  rice  growers  who  are  unable  to 
plant  part  or  all  of  their  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments because  of  floods  or  other  natural 
disasters  to  transfer  their  allotments  to  other 
farms  in  the  same  or  a  near  county  on  which 
they  will  have  an  interest  iq  the  particular 
commodity.  S.  3075.  P  8  Mar,  13.  1974.  (VVi 
Wheat  supplies 
States  a  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
""Secretary  of  Agriculture  slvould:  immedl- 
ately>8^duct  a  survey  of  all  wheat  milling 
firms  ana  bakeries  to  determlue  their  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  wheat  supplies  and  re- 
quirements during  the  remainder  of  the 
1973-74  marketing  year;  conduct  a  couuty- 
by-county  survey  to  determine  the  amount 
of  uncommitted  wheat  stocks  remaining  in 
the  ownership  of  all  grain  dealers  and  farm- 
ers; and  work  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  expedite  transportation  of 
existing  wheat  stocks  to  the  millers  and 
bakers  in  need  of  additional  supplies.  S.  Con. 
Res.  70.  Senate  adopted  Feb.  25.  1974.   (VVi 

APi»ROPRIATIONS.  1674 

Veterans'  Adniinistration  supplemental 
Appropriates  $750  million  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  insure  the  availability  of 
f'lnds  for  financing  Readjustment  Benefits  of 
the  Nation's  post-Korean  comflict  veterans, 
their  sons  and  daughters,  and  their  wives 
and  widows.  H.J.  Res.  941.  public  Law  93- 
261.  approved  Apr.  11,  1974.  (W) 

CONGHESS 

Budget  reform 

E.stabllshes  a  new  congressional  budget 
process;  establishes  a  standing  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  with  members  selected 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  standing  com- 
mittees; creates  an  Independent  office  of  the 
Congress  called  the  Congressional  Office  of 
the  Budget  (COB); 

Changes  the  Federal  fiscal  year  from  July 
1-June  30  to  October  1-September  30  and 
establishes  the  following  timetable  for  the 
budget  process: 

By  November  10:  The  President  submits 
the  current  services  budget  (a  document 
showing  programs  and  funding  levels  for  the 
year  just  past),  thus  giving  the  Congress 
line-item  information  ■with  which  to  begin 
analysis  and  preparation  of  the  budget  Sf>r 
the  coming  fiscal  year  prior  tp  receipt  of  the 
President's  budget; 

By  February  15:  The  President  submits  his 
budget; 

By  April  1:  Committees  $nd  Joint  com- 
mittees submit  reports  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittees; 

By  April  15:  COB  submltB  its  report  to 
Congress; 

By  May  1:  The  Budget  Committees  report 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
to  their  Houses,  setting  forth  { 1 )  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  totEd  budget  outlays  (Includ- 
ing outlays  from  carryover  budget  author- 
ity) and  total  new  budget  authority,  (2)  an 
estimate  of  budget  outlays  and  an  appropri- 
ate level  of  new  budget  autbority  for  each 
major  functional  category,  for  contingencies 
and  for  undistributed  intra-government 
transactions,  (3)  estimated  revenues  and 
their  major  sources,  (4)  th*  recommended 
surplus  or  deficit,  (5)  appropriate  level  of  and 
recommended  changes,  if  any,  in  the  statu- 
tory limit  on  the  public  debt,  and  (6)  such 
other  matters  relating  to  the  budget  as  may 
be  appropriate; 

By  May  15:  The  appropriate  committees 
report  authorization  bills; 


By  June  1:  Completion  of  all  action  en 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution; 

By  August  7  or  5  days  before  August  ad- 
journment: Completion  of  enactment  into 
law  of  all  authorization  bills; 

By  August  15  or  3  days  before  August  ad- 
Jourimient :  The  Budget  Committees  report  a 
second  required  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion assessing  actions  to  date  and  either  re- 
affirming or  revising  the  most  Decent  concur- 
rent resolution  (either  the  ^rst  required 
budget  resolution  or  if  other  laller  resolutions 
have  been  adopted,  the  latest  budget  res- 
olution), and  specifying  any  needed  re- 
medial changes  in  budget  authority,  rev- 
enues, or  the  statutory  public  debt  limit 
legislative  action  (which  after  preparation 
by  the  appropriate  committees,  shall  be  ir.- 
corporated  into  a  reconciliation  bill); 

Three  days  after  the  end  otf  Augtist  ad- 
journment or  4  days  after  Lafcor  Day  when 
no  August  adjournment:  Completion  of  all 
action  on  the  second  required  concurrent 
budget  resolution:  I 

By  September  25:  Completion  of  action  on 
reconciliation  bill  containing  provisions  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  any  change  or  changes 
in  budget  authority,  revenues,  or  the  statu- 
tory public  debt  directed  by  the  second  re- 
quired budget  resolution; 

October  1 :  The  fiscal  year  begins:  And 
contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  7130.  P  H 
Dec.  5.  1973;  P,  S  amended  Mar.  22,  1974;  in 
conference.  (81) 

Senate  committee  employees  pay — 
Franked  mail 
Eliminates  the  statutory  minimum  rate  ol 
compensation    for    Senate    committee    em- 
ployees and  eliminates  the  requirement  that 
the   words   "Postage   paid    by   Congress"   be 
printed  on  franked  mail.  S.  231B.  Public  Law 
93-255.  approved  Mar.  27,  1974.  (W) 
Senate  confirmation  of  Prtsidential 
appointments 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Amends  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921.  to  require  Senate  confirmation  of  future 
appointments  to  the  offices  of  Director  and 
Deputy   Director   of   the   Office   of   Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  effective  In  each  case,  im- 
mediately after  the  individual^  holding  that 
office  on  the  date  of  enactment  ceases  to  hold 
the  office  and,  effective  immediately  In  the 
case  of  a  vacancy  In  either  position  on  the 
date  of  enactment.  S.  37.  Publjc  Law  93-250. 
approved  Mar.  2.  1974.  (W)         I 

CRIME-JUOICIABT  | 

Canal  Zone  marriage  licenses 
Transfers  the  duties  for  issuing  and  re- 
cording marriage  licenses  and  plated  activi- 
ties, from  the  United  States  District  Cotirt 
of  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  civil  affairs  direc- 
tor of  the  Canal  Zone  Governaient.  S.  2348. 
PS  Mar.  29,  1974.   (VV)  | 

Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Federal 

Appellate  System 
Extends  the  final  date  for  the  rei>ort  of 
the  Commission  on  Revision  ot  the  Federal 
Court  Appellate  System  from  September  21. 
1974,  to  June  21,  1975,  and  Increases  Its  au- 
thorization from  $270,000  to  $1  million.  S. 
3052.  P  S  Mar.  26.  1974.  (VV) 

Legal  Sendees  Corporation 

Establishes  a  private  nonprofit,  federally 
funded  legal  services  corporation  (to  which 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  cur- 
rent legal  services  program  In  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  will  be  transferred) 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  high  quality 
legal  assistance  to  those  who  cannot  afford 
adequate  legal  cotinsel;  places  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Corporation  in  a  Board  of 
Directors  consisting  of  11  Siembers  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  provides  that 
not  more  than  six  shall  be  of  the  same  p>olltl- 
cal  party,  that  a  majority  be  members  of 
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the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  any  State, 
and  that  none  be  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States;  provides  that  the  Chairman 
shall  be  selected  from  the  Board  members 
by  the  President  for  a  3-year  term  and 
thereafter  the  Board  shall  elect  annually 
the  Chairman  from  Its  members;  provides 
that  within  6  months  after  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  the  Board  shall  request 
the  Governor  of  each  State  to  appoint  a 
nine-member  advisory  council  for  the  State 
which  shall  be  charged  with  notifying  the 
Corporation  of  any  alleged  violation  of  this 
Act;  makes  statutory  provision  for  a  15-mem- 
ber  National  Advisory  Council  (which  shall 
he  representative  of  the  organized  bar,  legal 
education,  project  attorneys,  eligible  clients 
and  the  general  public)  to  consult  with 
the  Board  regarding  the  lules,  regulations 
and  activities  of  the  Corporation; 

Authorizes  the  Board  to  appoint  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  Corporation,  who  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  covirt  of 
any  State,  and  any  other  corporate  officers: 
provides  that  no  officer  of  the  Corporation 
may  receive  any  compensation  from  any 
source  other  than  the  Corporation  during 
employment  by  the  Corporation  except  as 
authorized  by  the  Board; 

Provides  that  all  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Corporation  are  to  be  treated  as  private 
employees  except  for  certain  rights  and  bene- 
fits of  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
(work  Injuries,  retirement,  and  health  and 
life  Insurance);  further  provides  that  the 
Corporation  shall  be  considered  a  private 
nonprofit  entity  for  all  statutory  purposes, 
Including  those  concerning  labor  relations, 
except  as  otherwise  specified; 

Authorizes  the  Corporation  to  make  grants 
and  contracts  with  individuals,  partnerships, 
firms,  and  nonprofit  organizations  and  cor- 
porations for  the  purpose  of  pro-.idlng  legal 
assistance  to  eligible  clients;  authorizes  the 
Corporation,  either  directly  or  by  grant  or 
contract,  to  provide  for  research,  recruit- 
ment, training,  and  Information  clearing- 
house activities,  to  enhance  the  efficiency  and 
efiectiveness  of  legal  services  programs;  au- 
thorizes technical  assistance  in  connection 
with  legal  assistance  activities;  sets  require- 
ments and  procedures  for  Insuring  compli- 
ance with  the  law,  rules,  regulations  and 
guidelines  under  which  the  recipients  of  as- 
sistance, grants  or  contracts  will  operate; 
provides  that  the  Canons  of  Ethics  or  the 
Disciplinary  Rules  of  the  Code  of  Profes- 
sional Responsibility  would  be  fully  appli- 
cable to  the  actions  and  responsibilities  of 
attorneys  in  the  legal  services  program;  pro- 
hibits an  attorney  from  receiving  compen- 
sation for  providing  legal  assistance  under 
this  Act  unless  he  or  she  Is  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  the  jurisdiction  where  such  assistance 
is  Initiated;  prohibits  employees  of  the  Cor- 
poration or  any  recipient  from  engaging  in  or 
encouraging  any  public  demonstration  or 
picketing,  boycott,  or  strike;  makes  special 
provision  for  bilngual  legal  assistance;  pro- 
hibits the  Corporation  from  influencing  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  any  legislation  by  the 
Congress  or  any  State  or  local  legislatiu-e; 
prohibits  contributions  of  funds,  equipment, 
or  personnel  to  any  political  party  or  cam- 
paign or  for  use  in  influencing  any  ballot 
measures  or  referendums; 

Provides  that  the  Corporation,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  with  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States,  establish  maxlmtun  In- 
come levels  (taking  into  account  familv  size, 
urban  and  rural  differences,  and  substantial 
cost-of-living  variations)  for  Individuals  eli- 
gible for  legal  assistance;  prohibits  the  use 
of  funds  for  legal  assistance  with  respect  to  a 
criminal  proceeding,  or  to  make  grants  to, 
or  contracts  with,  any  public  Interest  law 
firm  which  expends  50  percent  or  more  of  its 
resources  litigating  Issues  in  the  broad  Inter- 


ests of  a  majority  of  the  public;  makes  spe- 
cial provisions  for  legal  assistance  to  persons 
18  years  of  age;  authorizes  $71.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  $90  mUllon  for  fiscal  year 
1975  and  $100  million  for  1976  and  there- 
after: 

And  contains  other  provisions.  HH.  7824. 
P  H  June  21.  1973;  PS  amended  Jan.  31, 
1974:   In  conference.   (28) 

Mandatory  death  penalty 

Imposes  by  statute  a  mandatory  death  pen- 
alty for  oiTenses  for  which  the  death  penalty 
is  available  becau.^e  death  resulted,  as  follows 
where:  (li  the  offense  involves  flight  by  a 
prlso'.'er  from  the  custody  of  an  officer  or 
from  Lin  institution,  gathering  or  delivering 
defense  information  to  aid  a  foreign  gov- 
€r:iment,  transportation  of  explosives  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  destruction  of  govern- 
ment property,  destruction  of  property  in 
interstate  commerce,  kidnaping,  treason,  and 
aircraft  piracy;  (2)  the  defendant  has  been 
convicted  cf  another  offense.  State  or  Fed- 
eral, for  which  a  sentence  of  life  Imprlson- 
mer.t  or  death  was  authorized  by  statute; 
1 3 )  the  defendant  has  previously  been  con- 
victed of  two  or  more  offenses.  State  or  Fed- 
er.il,  which  carried  a  penalty  of  more  than 
1  year's  imprisonment  and  which  involved 
ihe  "infliction  of  serious  bodily  Injury  upon 
another  person";  (4i  the  defendant  know- 
ingly created  a  grave  risk  of  death  to  an- 
other person  in  the  commission  of  the  of- 
fense; (5  I  the  offense  was  committed  in  an 
especially  heinous.  cr\)el.  or  depraved  man- 
ner: (6i  the  defendant  procured  commission 
or  the  offense  by  payment  or  promise  of  pay- 
ment; 1 7)  the  oKense  was  committed  for 
money  or  anything  of  pecuniary  value;  and 
1 81  the  oftense  was  committed  against  the 
President.  Vice  President.  President  or  Vice 
President  elect,  or  if  no  Vice  President,  the 
officer  next  in  order  of  succession,  a  chief  of 
state  of  a  foreign  nation,  certain  foreign 
offici.Tls  in  the  United  States  because  of  offi- 
cial duties,  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
a  Federal  law  enforcement  officer  or  an  em- 
ployee of  a  Federal  prison; 

Also  provides  in  regard  to  offenses  concern- 
ing defense  Information  or  treason  that  the 
sentence  of  death  shall  be  imposed  m  cases 
where  la)  the  defendant  Ixas  been  convicted 
of  another  previous  offense  concerning  de- 
fense information  or  treason,  for  which  a  sen- 
tence of  life  imprisonment  or  death  was  au- 
thorized by  statute;  or  (b)  In  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  the  defendant  knowingly 
created  a  grave  risk  of  substantial  danger  to 
the  national  security  and  it  is  found  that 
the  offense  directly  concerned  nuclear  weap- 
onry, or  other  major  weapons  system  or  major 
element  of  defense  strategy;  or  (c)  In  the 
commission  of  the  offense  the  defendant 
knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of  death  to 
another  person; 

Makes  the  following  exceptions  to  the  im- 
position of  the  death  sentence  where,  at  the 
time  of  the  offense,  (1)  the  defendant  was 
under  18  years  of  age;  (2)  his  or  her  capacity 
to  appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of  his  con- 
duct or  to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  re- 
quirements of  law  was  significantly  Impaired 
but  not  so  much  as  to  constitute  a  defense 
for  prosecution;  (3)  he  or  she  was  under  un- 
usual and  substantial  duress,  although  not 
such  as  to  constitute  a  defense  for  prosecu- 
tion; (4)  he  or  she  was  a  principal  in  the 
offense,  which  was  committed  by  another, 
but  the  participation  was  relatively  minor, 
though  not  so  minor  as  to  constitute  a 
defense:  (5)  he  or  she  could  not  reasonably 
have  foreseen  that  his  conduct  In  the  course 
of  the  commission  of  the  offense  which  re- 
sulted in  the  death  for  which  he  or  she  was 
convicted  would  cause,  or  would  create  a 
grave  risk  of  causing,  death  to  any  person; 
or  (6)  as  allowed  by  the  court  when  hoet*gec 
have  been  released  by  the  defendant  on  the 


assurance  of  the  Attorney  General  that  their 
release  would  be  a  factor  mitigating  the  ap 
plication  of  the  mandatory  death  sentence: 
Elitablishes  a  procedure  whereby  a  hear:;if] 
shall  be  held  after  conviction  or  plea  of 
guilty  for  the  purposes  of  deterniiniiig 
wlielht-r  ;uiy  oi  the  exceptions  apply:  con- 
tains provislon.s  concerning  appeal  from  i 
sentei'.ce  of  de.ah  under  this  procedure;  a::d 
contains  other  pro\isions.  S.  1401.  P  S  M^r 
13. 1974    (691 . 

Sa^cotic  treatment 
Amends  Hie  Comprehensive  Drug  Al3Li.-.« 
Prevent  )oii  a!id  Control  Act  of  1970.  Public 
Law  91-513.  commonly  called  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act.  to  provide  new  authority  foi 
the  regulation  of  the  use  of  narcotic  dV'^ig! 
in  the  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts;  pro- 
\ides  definitions  of  "maintenance  treatment' 
:o  enable  the  Attorney  General  to  establisli 
more  specific  and  comprehensive  regulaiorj 
c.introl  over  the  handling  of  narcotic  dru^s 
used  in  the  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts 
requires  practitioners  who  dispense  or  ad 
minister  narcotic  drugs  in  the  treatment  ol 
narcotic  addicts  to  obtain  a  special  reglstra 
tion  predicated  on  the  approval  of  treatmenl 
standards  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu 
cation,  and  Welfare  and  the  approval  of  secu- 
rity standards  by  the  Attorney  General;  en 
able.-;  the  Attorney  General  to  deny,  revoke 
or  suspend  the  special  registration  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  new  standards:  makes 
the  full  range  of  civil  remedies  and  felonv 
penalties  avaUable  under  the  Controlled  Sab- 
stances  Act  applicable  to  practitioners  whc 
provide  narcotic  drugs  without  obtaining  the 
special  registration,  in  violation  of  the  reg- 
istration, or  after  revocation  of  the  registra- 
ti  in;  and  requires  the  special  registered  prac- 
Utioner.,  to  keep  complete  records  of  narcotic 
drug?  directly  administered  to  patients  in 
their  presence.  S.  1115.  P  S  June  8,  1973;  P  H 
amer.ded  Mar    19.   1974. 

DEFENSE 

Enlisted  personnel  bonus — Female 
appomtments  to  academies 

Revises  the  special  pay  bonus  structure 
relating  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  female  can- 
didates to  the  U.S.  milltarv  academies  S 
2771.  P  S  Dec.  20.  1973:  P  H  amended  Mar. 
18.  1974;  Conference  report  filed. 
Medical  officers'  pay 

Increases  monthly  special  pay  for  phy.si 
clans   (including  Public  Health  Service  offi 
cers)    with  2  years  active  service  from  $150 
to  $350  a  month;  terminates  the  current  con 
tinuation  pay  for  physicians  in  pay  grades 
below   0-€    (colonel);    and   authorizes    new 
bonuses,  of  up  to  $10,000  a  year,  for  phvsi- 
clans  In  pay  grades  below  0-6  for  each  vear 
they  agree  to  continue  active  service.  S.  2770. 
P  S  Dec.  20.  1973;  P  H  amended  Apr.  2.  1974: 
Conference  report  filed. 

DIS-raiCT     OP     COLUMBIA 

Adiiaory  neighborhood  councils 
Amends  the  District  of  Columbia  Seif- 
Government  and  Governmental  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  (Public  Law  93-198)  to  make  clear 
that  only  a  majority  of  voters  voting  on  the 
issues  in  the  May  7th  referendum  are  needed 
to  ratify  the  Advisory  Neighborhood  Council. 
HR.     12109.     Public     Law     93-     ,     approved 

1974. 

Taj:abi:ity  of  certain  dividends — District  of 
Columbia  Elections 
Amends  the  existing  District  of  Columbia 
tax  laws  to  provide  with  respect  to  all  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31,  1973,  that 
dividends  and  Interest  received  by  a  corpora- 
atlon  from  an  insiu-ance  company,  bank,  and 
other  savings  Institution  subject  to  the  2 
percent  net  premium  tax  imposed  under  pres- 
ent law  shall  not,  when  paid  to  the  parent 
corporation,  be  considered  as  income  from 
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sources  wltbln  the  District,  and  thus  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Income  tax.  provides  that,  upon  ratification 
of  the  Charter  by  D.C.  residents  on  May  7, 
1974,  employees  shall  be  permitted  to  be  can- 
didates In  the  first  elections  for  the  offices  of 
Mayor,  Chairman  or  member  of  the  Council; 
provides  that  employees  who  are  duly  quali- 
2ed  candidates  may  take  an  active  part  in 
political  management  or  politiral  campaigns 
for  such  election-;  and  exempts  the  Mayor, 
r.nd  members  of  the  c;ty  council  or  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  from  prohibitions 
against  active  partlslpation  in  political 
management  and  p  litical  campaigns  con- 
tained In  the  H'itch  Act  h.R.  6186.  Public 
Law   93-  .    approved  1974. 

ECONOMY-FINANn: 

Abandone:i  ^one'i  ord'Trs  and  tra'clrrs 
checks 

Permits  the  State  In  which  a  money  order 
or  travelers  check  was  purchased  to  claim 
the  money  in  the  event  the  money  order  or 
travelers  check  becomes  abandoned  unless 
that  State's  law  does  not  provide  for  escheat 
or  there  Is  no  record  of  place  of  purchase.  In 
which  case  the  State  in  which  tr.e  obligor  has 
its  prhiclpal  place  of  bvLsiness  mav  claim  the 
moneys.  S.  2705.  P'S  Feb.  28,  1974,  iVV) 
Check  forgery  insurance 

Extends  the  availability  of  Check  Forpery 
Insurance  Fund  to  permit  payment  to  payees 
and  special  Indorsees  on  forced  checks  drawn 
on  United  States  dollars  or  foreign  currencies 
on  depositories  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  In  the  United  States  or 
abroad,  by  Government  disbursing  officers. 
H.R.  6274.  P'H  Sept.  17,  1973;  PS  amended 
Mar.  25,  1974.  (W) 

Housing  and  community  development 

Consolidates  and  simplifies  existing  pro- 
grams and  authorizes  the  development  ol 
several  new  programs,  and  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  these  new  programs  of  $4,420.- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  $4,646,500,000 
for  fiscal  year  1976.  making  a  total  of 
$9,045,800,000: 

Consolidates  and  revises  the  FHA  (Federal 
Housing  Authority)  mortgage  Insurance  pro- 
grams, presently  under  the  National  Housing 
Act.  into  a  new  Revised  National  Housing 
Act  and  the  low-rent  public  housing  program 
which  originated  under  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937; 

Contains,  in  the  new  Community  Devel- 
opment Assistance  Act  of  1974,  consolidation 
provisions  for  community  development  pro- 
grams involving  the  urban  renewal  program 
authorized  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  and 
rewritten  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  the 
Model  Cities  program  authorized  by  the 
Housing  Act  of  1966,  and  several  community 
facility  programs  authorized  by  the  Housing 
Acts  of  1954.  1955,  1961,  and  1965;  authorizes 
a  new  block  grant  program  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  localities  for  community  devel- 
opment by  consolidating  and  simplifying  ten 
categorical  urban  development  grant  pro- 
grams and  replacing  them  with  the  new  pro- 
gram, which  Includes  provisions  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  2-year  Federal  funding  cycle 
at  an  assured  and  adequate  level  so  that 
localities  are  always  working  with  a  known 
level  of  Federal  grants  for  the  next  year  as 
well  as  the  current  year  subject  only  to  the 
meeting  of  minimum  Federal  performance 
standards:  provides  funding  under  Federal 
supervision  using  an  applications  procedure 
requiring  a  summary  of  a  4-year  plan  for 
meeting  the  community's  development  needs, 
a  description  of  proposed  activities  and  ex- 
penditures, a  certification  that  the  applicant 
has  met  certain  requirements,  and  a  per- 
formance report,  with  an  exception  made  for 
cities  of  under  25.000  population  applying  for 
a  single  activity  other  than  an  urban  re- 
newal activity. 


Rewrites  tlie  comprehensive  planning  as- 
sistance program  and  provides  a  new  Feder- 
ally assisted  State  housing  program: 

Amends  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
on  rural  housing  to  broaden  or  liberalize 
existing  provisions  to  cover  deficiencies  re- 
lating to  the  authority  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  provide  assistance  for 
lower   income  rural   families: 

RecHilres  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD)  to  establish  Fed- 
eral mobile  homo  con.=truction  and  ."safety 
standards  which  would  supersede  State 
standards  not  identical  to  i  the  Federal 
standard.":: 

Authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  special 
financing  as<^ociatlon  in  HUD  i  the  Housing 
Cooperative  Finance  Association)  to  provide 
financing  for  consumer-oriented  housing  co- 
operatives; 

And  contains  other  provisioijs.  S.  3066.  P  3 
Mar.  11,  1974.  (59) 

Pension  reform 
Seeks  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  pro- 
tections and  intere=;ts  of  participants  and 
beneficiaries  of  private  eniployae  pension  and 
welfare  benefit  plans  by  establishing  mini- 
mum .standard-^  for  pr.rticipfttion  in  and 
funding  of  such  plans  and  by  making  pro- 
vision for  vesting  of  right  =,  portability  and 
plan  termination  insurance. 

Office  of  Employee  Plans  and  Exempt 
Orgini?ations 

Creates  within  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice a  new  o:tice  of  Assistant  Commissioner 
lor  Employee  Plans  and  Exempt  Organiza- 
tions, which  will  have  the  responsibility 
within  the  Service  for  enforcing  requirements 
pertaining  to  private  pensiooi  plans  and 
charitable  and  other  exeinpt  ©rganlzations; 
provides  for  a  $1  audit  fee  excise  tax  on  the 
employer  for  each  plan  participant  to  pay 
for  the  administrative  costs  of  the  new 
unit; 

Participation 

Sets  minimum  standards  for  participation 
in  pension  plans  by  employees;  requires  cov- 
erage of  an  employee  the  later  of  1  year  of 
service  or  the  date  the  employee  reaches  age 
30;  permits  an  individual  who  Has  been  work- 
ing from  age  25  to  count  yenrs  of  service 
from  age  25  for  the  purpose  of  the  vesting 
rule  when  he  or  she  reaches  age  30;  defines 
a  year  of  service  as  employment  for  more 
than  5  months  in  a  year  for  at  least  80  hours 
In  each  of  the  5  months:  appliep  these  stand- 
ards In  general  for  new  plans  beginning  the 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  and  to  ex- 
isting plans  for  plan  years  baginnlng  after 
December  31,  1975,  or  in  the  case  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements  the  earlier  of  the 
date  the  agreement  terminates  or  December 
31,  1980; 

Vesting 

Sets  minimum  standards  fbr  vesting  of 
benefit  rights  derived  from  employer  con- 
tributions which  In  general  provide  for  25 
percent  vesting  upon  5  years  of  service  In- 
creased by  5  percent  yearly  through  the  10th 
year  and  by  10  percent  from  the  10th  to  15th 
year  when  100  percent  vesting  Is  reached, 
with  the  effective  date,  generally,  for  the 
vesting  rules  to  apply  being  plan  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1975; 

Funding         1 

Establishes  minimum  standards  for  fund- 
ing of  plans  to  Insure  adequate  financing 
which  are  to  be  enforced  through  the  tax 
laws;  provides  that  "current  service  costs" 
shall  be  contributed  on  a  current  yearly  basis 
by  the  employer;  requires  generally  that  Ini- 
tial past  service  costs  (which  occur  where 
plans  give  a  worker  credit  for  service  before 
the  plan  went  into  effect  or  Improvements 
are  made  with  respect  to  pa«t  service)  be 
amortized  by  the  employer  over  a  period  of 


not  more  than  30  years,  with  a  40-year  period 
allowed  for  multiemployer  plans;  requires 
experience  losses  (where  the  estimates  of 
funding  requirements  are  too  low)  and  ex- 
perience gains  (where  they  are  too  high)  to 
be  amortized  over  the  shorter  ol  15  years  or 
the  average  remaining  service  lite  of  covered 
workers;  authorizes  waiver  of  minimum 
funding  requirements  in  the  case  of  a  single 
employer  plan  upon  a  showing  of  substantial 
business  hardship,  with  the  waited  amounts 
to  be  amortized  over  no  more  tHan  10  years, 
and  in  the  case  of  multiemployer  plans,  ex- 
tension of  the  40-year  amortizdtlon  period 
for  the  past  service  costs  for  a  period  of  up 
to  50  years;  subjects  an  employier  who  fails 
to  contribute  the  minimum  amotint  required 
to  an  initial  5  percent  tax  on  the  funding 
deficiencies,  and  if  the  funding  deficiencies 
r.re  not  corrected  within  the  period  allowed 
to  a  tax  of  100  cercent  of  the  funding  de- 
ficiency: makes  these  standards  effective  the 
same  date  as  the  vesting  provisions; 
Portability 
Includes  a  voluntary  portability  program 
for  both  employers  and  employees;  estab- 
Ushps  a  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion within  the  Department  of  Labor;  pro- 
\  ides  that  a  Pension  Benefit  Portability  Fund 
shall  be  established  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment; provides  that  workers  who  change 
Jobs  may  have  their  vested  retirement  credits 
transferred  to  an  account  In  the  Fund,  with 
the  Corporation  to  Invest  the  FUnd's  assets 
and  pay  benefits  upon  the  worker's  retire- 
me;.t.  or.  alternatively,  may  have  the  amount 
transferred  to  a  retirement  plati  of  his  or 
her  new  employer,  which  can  be  xised  to  buy 
actuarially  equivalent  benefits  In  the  new 
e::.;.loyers  retirement  plan; 

Plan  Termination  InEur»nce 
Provides  a  plan  termination  Injurance  pro- 
gr.im  to  be  managed  by  the  Corporation  and 
funded  by  a  tax  on  the  employers  based  on 
the  number  of  participants  in  a,  plan,  with, 
generally,  premium  taxes  payable  by  employ- 
ers beginning  In  1975  and  cover»ge  to  begin 
no  later  than   1977; 

Disclosure  and  Fiduciary  Standards 
Divides  enforcement  of  fiduciary  respon- 
sibilities between  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service;  contains 
reporting  and  disclosure  requirements;  pro- 
vides a  declaratory  Judgment  procedure 
whereby  in  certain  situations  employers  or 
employees  may  appeal  determination  letters 
issued  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  the 
U.S.  Tax  Court;  requires,  with  respect  to 
claims,  that  plans  must  contain  arbitration 
procedures  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the   Department  of  Labor; 

Retirement  Savings  and  Limitations  on 
Employee  Contributions 

Allows  a  deduction  for  retirement  savings 
for  persons  not  covered  by  a  qualified  plan  or 
governmental  plan  of  a  minimum  $1,000  a 
year  and  a  maximum  of  15  percent  of  earn- 
ings up  to  a  maximum  of  $1,500;  increases 
the  present  limitation  on  deductible  contrib- 
utions by  self-employed  Individuals  to  a  qual- 
ified plan  from  10  percent  of  eaimings  up  to 
$2,500  to  15  percent  of  earnings  up  to  $7,500; 
places  a  limitation  of  deductions  for  contri- 
btitions  on  behalf  of  all  corporate  employees, 
using  a  formula  basing  benefits  on  75  per- 
cent of  the  highest  3  years  of  earnings  of 
up  to  no  more  than  $100,000  In  any  1  year, 
thus  placing  a  limitation  of  $75,000  a  year  on 
pensions  for  corporate  employees  from  tax- 
free  contributions;  provide  a  Hew  method 
of  taxing  lump-stmfi  distrlbutloas; 
Servicemen's  Beneflta 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  t>e  same  tax 
treatment  for  servicemen  and  former  service- 
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men  under  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan,  Public 
Law  92-425,  as  was  formerly  available  for 
them  under  the  Retired  Servicemen's  Family 
Protection  Plan  In  the  case  of  annuities  for 
surviving  spouses  or  certain  child  bene- 
ficiaries; 

And    contains    other    provisions.    H.R.    2 
(H.R.  4200).  P/H  Feb.  28,  1974;  PS  amend- 
ed Mr.  4,  1974:  in  conference   (VV) . 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  (SEC) 
paperwork  reduction 

Stales  as  a  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
SEC  shovUd  Immediately  proceed  to  evalu.\te 
the  role  of  the  small  broker-dealer  in  the 
U.S.  securities  markets  and  determine  if 
their  survival  Is  being  Jeopardized  by  un- 
necessary, overlapping,  and  duplicative  re- 
porting requirements  and  urges  the  SEC  to 
examine  the  paperwork  burden  of  the  small 
broker-dealer  consistent  with  SEC's  statu- 
tory mandate  to  protect  the  Investor  and, 
where  possible,  reduce  and  consolidate  du- 
plicative and  excessive  reporting  require- 
ments. S.  Res.  173.  Senate  adopted  Feb.  7. 
1974.  (W) 

Supplemental  security  income — Unemploy- 
ment compensation 
Authorizes  payment  of  supplemental  se- 
curity Income  (SSI)  benefits  on  the  basis 
of  presumptive  disability,  for  up  to  12 
months,  to  otherwise  eligible  Individuals 
who  were  formerly  on  the  rolls  of  State  pro- 
grams of  aid  to  the  blind  and  disabled  In 
order  to  allow  benefits  to  continue  while 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  which 
administers  SSI,  completes  its  eligibility  re- 
view; extends  a  temporary  provision  In  Pub- 
lic Law  93-233,  amending  the  Social  Security 
Act,  whereby  a  State  can  elect  to  come  under 
the  extended  unemployment  compensation 
program  which  provides  for  13  weeks  of  ex- 
tended benefits  beyond  the  expiration  of 
regtilar  unemployment  benefits,  if  the  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  In  the  State  is  at 
least  4  percent  without  meeting  the  perma- 
nent law  requirement  that  the  rate  also  has 
Increased  by  20  percent  over  the  prior  2 
ye^rs;  and  provides  a  1-year  delay  for  the 
repayment  by  a  State  of  funds  It  has  received 
from  the  Federtd  government  to  pay  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits.  HJl.  13025. 
PubUc  Law  93-256,  approved  Mar.  28  1974 
(70) 

EDUCA'nOl* 

Educational  funding  and  guaranteed 
student  loans 
Provides  that  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal 
years  1973  and  1974  for  any  program  to 
which  the  General  Education  Act  applies 
shall  remain  available  for  obligaUon  and 
expendltiu-e  untu  June  30,  1975,  and  amends 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  clarify 
congressional  Intent  concerning  the  Guar- 
anteed Student  Loan  Program  so  that  stu- 
dents whose  family  Incomes  are  less  than 
$15,000  per  year  will  be  eligible  for  a  $2,000 
subsidized  loan  without  a  needs  test  and 
an  additional  $500  if  they  qualify  under  a 
needs  test  which  is  reqviired  for  students 
whose  family  Incomes  are  $15,000  or  more 
to  receive  a  subsidized  loan  up  to  $2,500 
H.R.  12253.  Public  Law  93-  ,  approved 
,  1974.   (VV) 

ELECTIONS 

Campaign  reform 
Authorizes  public  financing  from   Income 
tax  revenues  for  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office,  effective  Januarv  1 
1976;  ^     ' 

Source  of  public  financing 
Bases  appropriations  for  public  funding  on 
amounts  designated  on  federal  Income  tax 
returns  for  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Fund  established  In  the  Treasury  by  this  act; 
increases  the  present  tax  checkoff  amount 
from  $1  to  $a  per  person  (therefore,  $4  on 
a  Joint  return) ,  with  the  designation  now  to 


be  automatic  unless  the  taxpayer  elects  not 
to  make  the  designation;  provides  increased 
tax  Incentives  for  political  contributions  by 
doubling  the  present  tax  credit  to  one-half 
of  the  contribution  up  to  a  maximum  limita- 
tion of  $25  per  person  ($100  on  a  Joint  re- 
turn) and  the  present  tax  deduction  to  $100 
per  person  ($200  on  a  Joint  return):  and 
authoru'Ci  gifts  to  the  Fund; 

Public  financing 

Sets  requirements  for  eligibility  for  candi- 
dates choosing  public  funding]  including 
agreement  to  reporting  requirements  and  the 
meeting  of  a  threshold  amount  of  money 
from  private  contributions  before  receiving 
public  moneys,  and  limits  private  contribu- 
tions, total  permissible  campaign  expendi- 
tures by  a  candidate  (both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately financed),  and  expenditures  by  a  po- 
litical party,  with  provision  for  cost-of-living 
adjustments  in  the  amounts  which  may  be 
spent,  as  follows : 

Primaries 

Authorizes  partial  public  funding;  defines 
a  primary  election  to  include  a  runoff  elec- 
tion and  a  convention  or  caucus  of  a  politi- 
cal party  to  nominate  candidates  or  select 
delegates  to  a  national  nominating  conven- 
tion; 

Presidential 

Sets  a  threshold  amount  of  $250,000;  per- 
mits only  the  first  $250  of  each  contribu- 
tion to  be  counted  toward  the  threshold- 
requires  that  $100,000  of  the  threshold 
amount  must  be  met  by  matchable  contribu- 
tions of  not  less  than  $5,000  from  legal  resi- 
dents of  each  of  at  least  20  States;  author- 
izes public  matching  of  contributions  up  to 
the  first  $250  of  the  contrlbuUon;  limits 
campaign  spending  to  the  greater  of  l6o 
times  voting  age  population  or  $250,000  for 
each  State  subject  to  an  overall  limit  of 
lOt;  times  the  voting  age  popuution  of  the 
United  States; 

Senate 

Sets  a  threshold  amount  for  campaigns  for 
the  Senate  and  for  the  House  where  a  State 
has  only  one  Representative  of  the  lesser  of 
20  percent  of  the  primary  spending  amount 
or  $125,000;  permits  only  the  first  $100  of 
each  contribution  to  be  counted  toward  the 
threshold;  authorizes  public  matching  of 
contributions  up  to  the  first  $100  of  the  con- 
tribution; limits  campaign  spending  to  the 
greater  of  8t  times  voting  age  population  or 
$125,0(X); 

House 
Sets   a   threshold   amount   for   campaigns 
for  the  House  In  States  entitled  to  more  than 
one  Representative  of  $10,000;  permits  only 
the  first  $100  of  each   contribution   to  be 
counted   toward   the   threshold;    authorizes 
public  matching  of  contributions  up  to  the 
first  $100  of  the  contribution;    limits  cam- 
paign spending  to  the  greater  of  8(  times 
voting  age  peculation  or  $90,000; 
General  elections 
Permits  candidates  to  choose  to  receive  all 
private  contributions  and  no  public  funding 
a  blend  of  private  and  public  funding  wlthhi 
the  limitations  on  expenditures  for  general 
elections,    or.    In    the    case    of    major    party 
candidates,  exclusively  public  funding; 

Provides  different  funding  for  major  and 
minor  party  candidates;  defines  a  major 
party  as  one  whose  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  in  the  preceding  election 
received  at  least  25  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  popular  votes  cast  in  the  US  for  all 
candidates  In  the  election; 

Presidential 
Authorizes  public  funding  for  major  party 
catkdidates  up  to  a  Umit  of  12c  times  voting 
age  population; 

Senate 
Authorizes  public  funding  for  major  party 
candidates   for   Senate   campaigns   and   for 
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House  campaigns  in  States  entitled  to  on  y 
one  Representative  up  to  a  limit  of  the  preai  '- 
er  of  12..-  times  voting  age  population  (r 
$175,000;  ^ 

House 

Authorizes  public  funding  for  candidatis 
from  States  entitled  to  more  than  one  Red- 
resentative  up  to  a  limit  of  the  greater  dl 
12.  times  voting  age  population  or  $90,00^; 
Minor   Party  Candidates.   General    Electioi  i 

Defines  a  minor  party  to  mean  anv  pa- 
litical  party  whose  candidates  for  Preside r  t 
and  Vice  President  In  the  preceding  electio  i 
received  at  least  5  percent  but  less  than  2  5 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  popular  vo«s 
cast  in  the  U.S.  for  all  candidates  In  the 
election; 

Provides  for  partial  public  funding  up  to 
an  amount  which  is  In  the  same  ratio  as  1 1 ) 
the  average  number  of  popular  votes  caj ; 
for  all  the  candidates  of  the  major  partt 
cears  to  i2)  the  total  number  of  popul.ir 
votes  cast  for  the  candidate  of  the  miner 
party. 

Provides  that  where  only  one  partv  quali- 
fies as  a  major  party  that  the  party  whoa' 
candidate  for  election  to  a  particular  office 
at  the  preceding  general  election  receive  1 
the  next  greatest  number  of  votes  (but  not 
less  than  15  percent  of  the  total  votes  casi 
and  also,  if  voters  are  registered  bv  partv  1  > 
percent  of  those  registered)  shall 'be  trea-e-l 
as  a  major  party; 

Provides  that  a  candidate  who  ran  at  th  • 
preceding  election  as  a  Democrat  or  Republi  '■ 
can  and  received  more  than  25  percent  of  Uv 
votes  cast  and  then  runs  at  the  foUowini' 
election  as  an  independent  must  agaiil 
qualUy  for  public  financing  by  receiving  a 
least  5  percent  of  the  votes  at  the  curren  '. 
election: 

Post-election  Pa>Tnents 
Makes    post-election    pavmenu    available 
IK    where    a    minor    party    or    independen  ; 
candidate  who  is  entitled  to  payments  befoni 
the  election  in  an  amount  which  Is  less  thai 
that  payable  to  the  major  party  candidat< 
before   the   election   receives   a   greater   pet^. 
centage  of  the  votes  than  the  candidate  oi 
his  party  received   in  the  last  election  anc 
(2)   where  a  candidate  who  Is  not  the  nom- 
inee  of  a  major  or  minor  partv  and  who  die 
not  receive  more  than  5  percent  of  the  vot« 
in  the  most  recent  general  election  for  the 
same  office,  but  receives  5  percent  or  more  ol 
the  votes  in  the  current  election: 

Expenditures  by  a  Political  Party  in  a 
General  Election 
Authorizes  expenditures  by  the  national 
committee  of  a  political  party  for  Presiden- 
tial elections  up  to  a  limit  of  2  cents  times 
the  votmg  age  population  of  the  U.S.  and  by 
the  State  committee  hi  general  elections  for 
a  candidate  for  the  Senate  or  for  the  House 
where  the  candidate  is  required  to  run  state- 
wide up  to  the  greater  of  2  cents  times  voting 
age  population  of  the  State  or  $20  000  and 
for  a  candidate  for  the  House  in  any  other 
State.  $10,000: 

Unopposed  Candidates 
Limits  public  funding  in  a  general  election 
to    10   percent   of   the    otherwise    applicable 
limit; 

Contributions 

Limits  political  contributions  by  Individ- 
uals to  Federal  candidates  to  $3,000  by  an 
Individual  and  to  $6,000  by  an  organization 
for  the  entire  campaign  of  any  particular 
candidate,  and  limits  all  contributions  to 
Federal  candidates  and  to  political  commit- 
tees that  support  them  to  $25,000  in  the 
aggregate; 

Limits  Independent  political  expenditures 
(sums  spent  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  with- 
out his  authorization )  by  anyone  (other  than 
the  national  committee  or  State  committee 
of  a  political  party)  to  $1,000  per  year  for 
each  candidate; 
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Prohibits  contributions  In  excess  of  (100 
other  than  by  a  written  Instrument  identi- 
fying the  contributor; 

Retains  limit  under  present  law  on  con- 
trlbutions  and  expenditures  by  a  candldata 
from  personal  and  family  funds  of  $60,000, 
Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential,  936,000, 
Senate,  and  $26,000.  House. 

Political  Broadcasting 

Repeals  the  Campaign  Conununications 
Act.  imposing  limitations  on  amounts  spent 
by  candidates  for  Federal  office  for  the  use 
of  broadcast  and  printed  media  in  their  cam- 
paigns; amends  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  ( 1 )  to  permit  automatic  waiving  of  the 
equal  time  requirements  for  Presidential  and 
Vice  Presidential  races,  and  for  other  elec- 
tions. Federal.  State  or  local,  only  if  the 
broadcast  station  offers  5  minutes  of  free 
time  to  all  candidates  seeking  the  same  of- 
fice: (2)  to  require  broadcasters  to  demand 
a  certification  by  any  federal  candidate,  be- 
fore charging  him  for  broadcast  time.  Indi- 
cating that  the  payment  of  charges  for  that 
time  will  not  exceed  his  expenditure  limit 
under  title  18,  United  States  Code,  and  to 
apply  this  provision  to  State  and  local  candi- 
dates wherever  similar  limits  are  Imposed  on 
them  by  State  law;  and  (3)  to  require  broad- 
casters to  make  certain  announcements  and 
keep  certain  records  In  connection  with 
political  broctdcasts. 

Reporting,  Disclosxn-e,  and  Enforcement 

Makes  a  general  revision  of  title  III  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (re- 
lating to  the  disclosure  of  Federal  campaign 
funds) :  establishes  an  Independent  Federal 
Election  Commission  within  the  executive 
branch  to  enforce  the  reporting  and  disclo- 
3iu«  requirements  of  the  1971  act  and  to  en- 
force certain  provisions  of  chapter  29  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code  (relatmg  to  crimes 
related  to  political  activity);  gives  the  Com- 
mission broad  powers  of  enforcement,  includ- 
ing the  power  to  make  presentations  to  Fed- 
eral grand  Juries  and  to  prosecute  criminal 
cases;  requires  a  candidate  for  Federal  office 
to  designate  a  central  campaign  committee 
to  serve  as  Ms  central  reporting  and  dls- 
cloeure  agent,  and  to  designate  campaign 
depositories  into  which  all  contributions  and 
any  public  financing  payments  must  be  de- 
posited and  out  of  which  all  campaign  ex- 
penditures other  than  petty  cash  must  be 
made;  Increases  penalties  for  violations  of  re- 
porting and  disclosure  requirement;  requires 
that  no  expenditure  in  excess  of  (1.000  can 
be  made  in  connection  with  a  Presidential 
campaign  unless  It  has  been  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  national  committee  of  the 
political  party  or  his  delegate:  provides  that 
excess  campaign  contributions  may  be  used 
by  a  person  elected  to  Federal  office  to  defray 
expenses  Incurred  in  connection  with  that 
office  or  as  a  contribution  to  a  charity;  re- 
quires 6  year  audit  of  tax  returns  of  members 
of  Congress  and  e«cb  Federal  employee  earn- 
ing (20,000;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.  3044.  P/S  AprU       .  1974.  ( 138) . 

Watergate  Committee 

Extends  for  3  months  from  February  28. 
1974.  to  May  28.  1974.  the  date  for  the  Select 
Committee  on  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Activities  to  make  Its  final  report  to 
the  Senate  of  the  results  of  the  investigation 
and  study  conducted  by  it  together  with  its 
findings  and  recommendations  for  new  con- 
gressional legislation.  S.  Res.  287.  Senate 
adopted  Feb.  19. 1974.  ( W) . 

Authorizes  the  Committee  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS) 
such  information  requested  by  that  agency 
and  to  Investigate,  receive,  and  inspect  any 
data,  documents,  or  other  information  held 
by  the  IBS  directly  related  to  the  investiga- 
tion being  conducted  by  the  IRS  and  tbe 
Committee.  8.  Res.  288.  Senate  adopted  Feb. 
21.  1974.  (W). 


Increases  the  authorization  for  expenses  of 
the  Committee  through  May  28,  1974,  from 
(1.6  million  to  (1.8  million,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  (70.000  shall  be  avallaMe  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations.  S.  Hes.  286.  Senate 
adopted  Mar.  1,  1974.  (VV). 

ENERGY  I 

Energy  emergcna^ 

Declares  that  current  and  Imminent  fuel 
shortages  have  created  a  nationwide  energy 
emergency;  calls  lor  proposals  for  energy 
emergency  rationing  and  conservation  meas- 
lires  and  authorizes  specific  temporary  emer- 
gency actions  to  be  exercistd,  subject  to 
congressional  review  and  right  of  approval  or 
disapproval,  to  assure  that  the  essential 
needs  of  the  United  States  for  fuels  will  be 
met; 

Establishes  a  Federal  Enelgy  Emergency 
Administration  (FEAA)  until  May  15.  1975, 
to  be  headed  by  an  Administrator  who  will 
be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate;  transfers 
certain  powers  and  duties  of  the  President 
under  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973  to  the  FEAA  Administrator;  au- 
thorizes the  promulgation  of  a  rule  to  order 
priorities  among  users  of  crude  oil,  residual 
fuel  oil,  or  any  refined  petroleum  product, 
and  for  the  assignment  of  rights  entitling 
certain  users  to  obtain  products  in  prece- 
dence to  others;  requires  the  President  to 
provide  procedures  by  which  any  user  may 
petition  for  review  of  priorities  and  entitle- 
ments: 

Authorizes  the  FEEA  Administrator  to 
promulgate  by  regulation  energy  conserva- 
tion plans  to  reduce  energy  oonsumption  to 
a  level  which  can  be  supplied  by  available 
energy  resources  through  tran»portation  con- 
trols, including  highway  speed  limits,  or 
other  necessary  and  reasonable  restrictions 
on  the  public  or  private  use  of  energy.  In- 
cluding limitations  on  energy  consumption 
by  businesses:  provides  that  to  energy?  con- 
servation plan  promulgated  by  regulation 
under  this  authority  may  imipose  rationing 
or  any  tax  or  user  fee,  or  provide  for  a  credit 
or  deduction  in  computing  any  tax;  termi- 
nates any  such  energy  conservation  plan  on 
May  16.  1975;  requires  transmission  of  any 
plan  to  each  House  of  Congress,  and  makes 
any  plan  which  would  become  effective  be- 
fore March  15,  1974,  subject  to  congressional 
disapproval;  provides  that  aay  energy  plan 
which  would  become  effective  on  March  15, 
1974,  and  before  September  1,  1974,  shall  go 
Into  effect  15  days  after  its  transmission  to 
Congress  If  neither  House  disapproves;  pro- 
vides that  any  energy  plan  which  would  be- 
come effective  on  or  after  September  1,  1974, 
must  be  approved  by  act  of  Congress;  pro- 
vides procedures  for  congressional  review  of 
the  plans; 

Directs  the  Administrator,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  to  prohibit,  as  Its  primary  en- 
ergy source,  the  burning  of  natural  gas  or 
petroleiun  products  by  any  major  fuel-burn- 
ing installation  (including  any  existing  elec- 
tric powerplant)  which,  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment, has  the  capability  and  necessary 
plant  equipment  to  burn  coal; 

Directs  the  Administrator,  within  30  days 
after  enactment,  to  propose  a  contingency 
plan  for  allocation  of  supplies  of  materials 
and  equipment  for  exploration,  production, 
refining,  and  required  transportation  of  en- 
ergy supplies  and  for  the  construction  and 
malntenamce  of  energy  facilitlas,  implementa- 
tion of  such  a  plan  to  be  subject  to  con- 
gressional approval  by  a  means  similar  to 
that  for  any  energy  conservation  plan; 

Authorizes  the  Administrator,  In  order  to 
supplement  domestic  energy  supplies,  to  re- 
quire production  of  oilfields  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  at  the  maximum  effi- 
cient rate  of  production  and,  in  certain  cases. 
In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate; 
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Requires  the  President  to  specify  equitable 
prices  for  domestic  crude  oil,  all  residual  oil, 
and  all  refined  petroleum  products;  provides 
that  within  30  days  of  enactment  the  ceil- 
ing price  for  all  crude  oil  be  the  price  for 
that  grade  of  oil  in  that  field  at  6:00  a.m.. 
May  15,  1973,  plus  (1.35,  making  the  average 
basic  price  $5.25  per  barrel  with  savings 
from  a  price  rollback  to  be  passed  on  to 
consumers  on  a  doUar-for-dollar  basis;  pro- 
vides that  the  President  may  estabUsh  a 
higher  celling  price  up  to  (7.06  per  barrel, 
upon  proper  justification  to  Congress,  that 
a  higher  price  is  necessary  for  a  recovery  of 
costs  as  in  the  case  of  crude  oil  produced 
from  stripper  wells  or  by  secondary  or  terti- 
ary recovery;  T 

Contains  provisions  for  the  protection  of 
franchlsed  dealers;  provides,  la  relation  to 
antitrust  provisions,  for  procedures  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  this  act  while  retaining 
the  integrity  of  the  antitrust  laws;  author- 
izes the  appropriate  agencies  to  take  action 
for  conserving  energy  consumptaon  by  regu- 
lated carriers;  authorizes  certain  restrictions 
on  exports;  provides  for  employment  im- 
pact and  unemployment  assistance  to  those 
adversely  affected  by  the  energy  emergency; 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
encourage  the  use  of  carpools;  prohibits  the 
use  of  limousines  by  Federal  ofcclals  in  the 
executive  branch  below  the  level  of  a  Cabinet 
officer  except  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  the  Department  of  State  for 
diplomatic  assignment;  prohibits  the  use  of 
funds  for  furnishing  a  chauffeur  for  Indi- 
vidual use  to  any  Federal  official;  provides  for 
administrative  procedures  and  judicial  re- 
view; and  contains  enforcement  provisions; 
authorizes  to  FEEA  to  carry  out  its  functions 
and  to  make  grants  to  States  (76  mUllon  an- 
nually for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  with  an 
additional  (50  mUllon  for  1974  and  (75  mil- 
lion for  1975  grants  to  States  to  carry  out 
conservation  measures  and  (500  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974  for  grants  to  States  for  un- 
employment assistance; 

Amends  the  Clean  Air  Act  t©  permit  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  suspend,  untU  November  1. 
1974,  any  stationary  source  fuel  or  emission 
limitation;  provides  for  Implementation  plan 
revisions;  extends  the  interim  (tandards  for 
motor  vehicle  emissions  to  1977;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  S.  2589.  Vetoed  Mar. 
6.  1974.  Senate  sustained  veto  Mar.  6  1974 
(34,53). 

Federal  Energy  Administration 
Establishes  the  Federal  Energy  Emergency 
Administration  (FEEA)  as  an  Independent 
executive  agency,  to  be  headed  Uy  an  Admin- 
istrator to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate; 
transfers  to  the  Administration  four  exist- 
ing agencies  now  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment—the Offices  of  Petroleum  Allocation, 
Energy  Conservation.  Energy  Data  and  Analy- 
sis, and  Oil  and  Gas;  transfers  the  Energy 
Division  of  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  into 
the  new  Administration  and  provides  that 
additional  Federal  programs  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Administration  with  Congres- 
sional approval;  authorizes  (75  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974  and  (200  mlUJon  annually 
for  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976j  establishes 
in  Title  II  the  "Energy  Policy  Act  of  1973," 
a  Council  on  Energy  Policy  in  Uie  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  compoeed  of  three 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  assist  the  President  with  high-level  co- 
ordination and  policy  development  in  the 
energy  field  for  mid-  and  long.term  energy 
policy  Issues,  and  authorizes  therefore  (1  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1974,  (2  million  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  (4  million  for  eaeh  fiscal  year 
thereafter.  H.R.  11793  (8.  2776),  P/H  Mar.  7, 
1974;  P/S  amended  Mar.  13,  1>74;  In  con- 
ference. (W), 
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Oil  price  increase 
States  a  sense  of  the  Senate  that  it  be 
an  urgent  matter  to  communicate  to  the 
governments  of  Canada,  Venezuela,  and  the 
Arab  oil  producing  countries  that  the  United 
States  views  with  the  utmost  concern  the  re- 
cent oil  price  increases  as  detrimental  to 
prices,  real  income  and  employment  in  the 
United  States  and  that  such  actions  should 
not  be  taken  by  these  countries  without  re- 
gard for  these  effects  on  the  life  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  for  the  possibility  of  recipro- 
cal economic  action  by  the  United  States 
which  might  adversely  affect  the  economies 
of  these  countries.  S.  Res.  249.  Senate  adopted 
Jan.  29,  1974.  (VV). 

Truck  fuel  prices 

Provides  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  shall  issue  its  final  order  in 
Docket  No.  MC  43  (Sub.  No.  2)  as  soon  as 
possible  which  shall  become  effective  not 
later  than  February  15,  1974,  in  order  to  al- 
leviate the  threat  of  a  national  transporta- 
tion crisis  caused  by  the  requirement  that 
carriers  reimburse  their  owner-operators  for 
all  increases  In  the  price  of  fuel  over  the 
base  period  May  16,  1973.  S.J.  Res.  185.  Public 
Law  93-249,  approved  Feb.  8,  1974.  (VV) 
Washington  Energy  Conference 

States  as  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Washington  Energy  Conference,  called  by  the 
President  to  provide  a  forum  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  common  problems  faced  by  the 
oil  consuming  nations,  should  consider:  (1) 
conservation  measures  necessary  to  reduce 
demand:  (2)  procedures  for  the  emergency 
sharing  of  oil  resources;  (3)  guidelines  for 
bilateral  agreements  between  oil  consum- 
ing and  oil  producing  countries;  (4)  coordi- 
nation of  research  efforts  in  developing  con- 
servation practices  and  alternative  sources  of 
energy;  (5)  the  responsibility  for  and  the 
means  to  help  to  alleviate  the  plight  of  the 
developing  countries  in  the  oil  crisis;  and  (6) 
closer  coordination  of*fiscal  and  monetary 
policies;  and  further  states  that  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  bring  about  con- 
ditions of  peace  and  stability  In  the  Middle 
East.  S.  Res.  279.  Senate  adopted  Feb.  6, 
1974;  Reconsidered  and  adopted  by  Senate 
amended,  Feb.  7, 1974.  (W) 

ENVntOKMENT 

Environmental  education 
Extends  to  July  1,  1977,  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Education  and  author- 
izes therefor  (5  million,  (lo  million,  and  (15 
million  for  fiscal  years  1976,  1976  and  1977 
respectively.  S.  1647.  P/S  Apr.  11,  1974.  (VV). 
Ocean  dumping 
Amends  Public  Law  92-362,  relating  to 
ocean  dumping,  in  order  to  implement  the 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  of  Marine  Pol- 
lution by  Dumping  of  Wastes  and  Other 
Matter,  signed  by  the  United  States  on  De- 
cember 29.  1972,  and  ratified  by  the  Senate 
on  August  3,  1973;  extends  U.S.  law  to  mclude 
regulation  of  the  carriage  and  dumping  of 
foreign-source  waste  material  by  U.S.  vessels 
and  aircraft;  expands  the  definition  of  ■'ma- 
terial" to  Include  oil  taken  on  board  a  vessel 
or  aircraft  for  the  purpose  of  dumping  at 
sea:  seeks  to  give  guidance  to  those  admin- 
istering the  Act  in  Instances  where  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Act  differ  from  those  of  the  Con- 
vention, particularly  where  the  requirements 
of  domestic  law  are  stricter  than  those  of 
the  Convention;  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions of  a  technical  or  conforming  nature. 
H.R.  5450.  Public  Law  93-254,  approved  Mar 
22,  1974.  (W). 

Oil  pollution 

Incorporates  into  statutory  law  the  rights, 

duties,    and    responsibilities   of   the    United 

States  under  the  International  Convention 

Relating  to  Intervention  on  the  High  Seas  In 


Cases  of  OU  Pollution  Casualties,  signed 
November  29,  1969,  at  Brussels  which  permits 
a  coastal  nation  to  take  whatever  action  It 
deems  necessary  to  prevent,  mitigate,  or 
eliminate  a  threat  of  oil  pollution  resulting 
from  a  maritime  accident  beyond  that  coastal 
nation's  territorial  limits  by  vesting  such 
authority  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
in  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating:  gives 
the  Secretary  the  authority  to  determine  the 
extent  of  danger  resulting  from  a  collision, 
stranding,  or  other  disablement  of  a  vessel 
carrying  oil,  and  to  remove  and,  if  neces- 
sary, destroy  the  ship  and  cargo  which  is 
the  source  of  the  danger:  incorporates  gen- 
eral guidelines  for  determining  the  permissi- 
ble scope  of  Intervention  actions;  authorizes 
actions  against  the  United  States  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  by  persons  claiming  compensa- 
tion; creates  a  mechanism  for  settling  con- 
troversies between  signatory  nations,  or  be- 
tween such  nations  and  claimants  relating 
to  compensation  for  excessive  measures;  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  Issue  rules  and  reg- 
ulations to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act;  imposes  criminal  penalties  to  insure  full 
compliance  with  the  legislation;  and  extends 
the  right  of  Intervention  now  inherent  in 
the  Federal  Government  for  vessel  Incidents 
in  territorial  waters  to  incidents  on  the  high 
seas  involving  potential  oil  pollution  dam- 
age. S.  1070.  Public  Law  93-248,  approved 
Feb.  5,  1974. 

Woodsy  ozcl 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  and  collect  use  or  royalty  fees 
for  the  manufacture,  reproduction,  or  use  of 
the  character  and  name,  "Woodsy  Owl,"  the 
symbol  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and  the 
associated  slogan  "Give  a  Hoot,  Don't  Pol- 
lute," and  contains  other  provisions.  S  1585 
PS  June  14.  1973;  P  H  amended  Apr  2. 
1974.  '^ 

GENERAL    GOVERNMENT 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  authorization 
Authorizes   (3.676.833.000   for   the   Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  fiscal  year   1975    s 
3292.  P  S  Apr.  11.  1974.  (W) . 
Disaster  relief 
Provides  a  continuing  means  of  assistance 
by   the   Federal    Government   to   State   and 
local  governments  in  carrying  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  alleviate  the  suffering  and 
damage  which  result  from  disasters  by  (i) 
revising  and  broadening  the  scope  of  existing 
disaster    relief    programs;     (2)     encouraging 
the  development  of  comprehensive  disaster 
relief  plans,  programs,  capabilities   and  or- 
ganizations by  the  States  and  by  local  gov- 
ernments;   (3)    achieving   greater   coordina- 
tion and  responsiveness  of  disaster  prepared- 
ness and  relief  programs;    (4)    encouraging 
mdlviduals.   States,   and   local    governments 
to  protect   themselves   by  obtaining   Insur- 
ance coverage  to  supplement  or  replace  gov- 
ernmental assistance:    (6)   encouraging  haz- 
ard   mitigation    measures    to    reduce    losses 
from    disasters.    Including    development    of 
land  use  and  construction  regulations;    (6) 
providing    Federal    assistance    programs    for 
both  public  and  private  losses  sustained  in 
disasters;    and    (7)    providing   a   long-range 
economic   recovery   program  for   major  dis- 
aster   areas.    S.    3062    P/S    Apr.     10,     1974- 
P,  H  amended  April  11,  1974.  (125). 
Federal  procurement  policy 
Establishes  an  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment PoUcy  within   the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  to  provide  overall  leadership 
and  direction  for  the     development  of  pro- 
curement  policies  and   regulations   for   ex- 
ecutive agencies  in  accordance  with  appli- 
cable laws   In   order   to   promote  economy, 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  In  the  procure- 
ment of  goods,  services,  and  facilities.  S.  2610 
P/S  Mar.  1,  1974.  ( W) . 


Idaho  Admission  Act 
Amends  section  5  of  the  Admission  Act  for 
the  State  of  Idaho  to  permit  the  State  to 
exchange  lands  granted  to  it  for  educational 
purposes  for  other  public  or  private  lands 
of  approximate  value  or  if  the  land  values 
are  equalized  by  payment  of  money;  rati- 
fies exchanges  already  made  with  the  United 
States  involving  land  granted  for  educational 
purposes:  and  adds  exploration  for  and  pro- 
duction of  geothermal  resources  and  by- 
products to  the  purposes  for  which  the  edu- 
cational lands  may  be  leased  by  the  Slate 
for  more  than  ten  years.  S.  939.  P/S  Mar.  26. 
1974.  (VV). 

GOVERNMENT    EMPLOYEES 

Ciri7  Serrice  retirement  annuities 
Establishes  a  minimum  civil  service  re- 
tirement annuity  equal  to  the  social  security 
minimum  primary  insurance  amount  includ- 
ing any  cost  of  living  Increase;  provides  min- 
imum amounts  to  a  surviving  child  in  an 
amount  not  less  than  the  minimum  monthly 
amount  allowed  under  social  security  or 
three  times  such  amount  divided  by  the 
number  of  surviving  children,  whichever  is 
lesser;  excludes  any  individual  who  receives 
Social  Security  benefits  from  receiving  pay- 
ments tinder  a  military  or  civilian  retire- 
ment system;  increases  annuity  payments  to 
former  Federal  employees  who  retired  orior 
to  October  20,  1969.  by  (240  to  an  annuitant 
and  S132  to  the  surviving  spouse  of  an  an- 
nuitant (resulting  in  monthly  increases  of 
$20  and  $11  respectively) ;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  S.  1866.  Public  Law  93-  ,  ap- 
proved     1974. 

Civil  Service  survivors  eligibility 
Amends  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
to  change  the  2  year  marriage  requirement 
regarding  eligibility  lor  survivor  benefits 
under  the  Federal  retirement  system  to  a 
1  year  requirement.  S.  2174.  Public  Law  93- 
260,  approved  Apr.  9,  1974.  (W). 
Pay  raises  for  members  of  Congress,  Federal 
]udges.  and  top  executive  branch  officials 
Disapproves,  in  its  entirety,  the  President's 
recommendations  for  pay  raises  of  7'2  per- 
cent per  year  for  1974,  1975.  and  1976.  for 
Members  of  Congress,  Federal  judges,  cabinet 
and  subcablnet  officers,  agency  hettds,  and 
certain  other  officials  In  the  executive,  legis- 
lative and  judicial  branches.  S.  Res.  293.  Sen- 
ate adopted  disapproval  resolution  Mar  6, 
1974.      (52). 

Privacy  and  rights  of  Federal  employees 
Prohibits  indiscriminate  executive  branch 
requirements  that  employees  and.  In  certain 
instances,  applicants  for  Government  em- 
ployment: disclose  their  race,  religion,  or 
national  origin;  attend  Government-spon- 
sored meetings  and  lectures  or  participate  in 
outside  activities  unrelated  to  their  employ- 
ment: report  on  their  outside  activities  or 
undertakings  unrelated  to  their  work;  sub- 
mit to  questioning  about  their  moral  beliefs, 
personal  relationships  or  sexual  attitutes 
through  interviews,  psychological  tests,  or 
polygraphs;  or  support  political  candidates 
or  attend  political  meetings;  makes  It  il- 
legal to  coerce  an  employee  to  buy  bonds  or 
make  charitable  contributions;  prohibits  of- 
ficials from  requiring  an  employee  to  disclose 
his  own  personal  assets,  liabilities,  or  expen- 
ditures, or  those  of  any  member  of  his  family 
unless,  in  the  case  of  certain  specified  em- 
ployees, such  items  would  tend  to  show  a 
conflict  of  interest;  provides  a  right  to  have 
counsel  or  other  person  present  at  an  in- 
terview which  may  lead  to  disciplinary  pro- 
ceedings; accords  the  right  to  a  civil  action 
in  a  Federal  court  for  violation  or  threatened 
violation  of  the  Act;  and  establishes  a  Board 
on  Employees'  Rights  to  receive  and  conduct 
hearings  on  complaints  of  violations  of  the 
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Act  and  to  determine  and  administer  rem- 
edies and  penalties.  S.  1688.  P^S  Mar.  7, 
1974.     (W). 

HEALTH 

Alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism    revention 
Extends  from  2  years,  through  fiscal  year 
1976,    the    State    formula    grant    program 
originally  authorized  by  the  Comprehensive 
Alcohol   Abuse    and    Alcoholism   Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970, 
Public  Law  91-616.  maintaining  the  annual 
authorization   level   at  $80  million:   extends 
the  contract  and  project  grant  authority  of 
the   Act  of   1970  for  an   additional  3  years, 
through    fiscal    year    1976.    and    authorizes 
therefor    appropriations    of   $90   million   for 
f.scal  year  1974,  $100  mUlion  for  fiscal  vear 
1975,  and  $110  million  for  fiscal  year  1976; 
adds  a  new  special  grant  authority  providing 
an  additional  allotment  of  $100,000  plus  10 
p>ercent   of   Its   formula   allotment   for  each 
State  which  adopts  the  Uniform  Alcoholism 
and  Intoxication  Treatment  Act,  or  legisla- 
tion substantially  similar  to  that  Act,  whi'.h 
requires  Intoxication  to  be  treated  as  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  communty's  public  health 
and  social  service  agencies  rather  than  of  Its 
criminal  justice  system;  prohibits  public  or 
private    general    hospitals    receiving    funds 
from  Federal  agency  sources  from  discrimi- 
nating   In    their    admissions    or    treatment 
policies    against     any     person     solely     be- 
cause     of      his      alocohol      abuse      or     al- 
coholism;    deletes     the     language     of     the 
Act  of  1970  placing  the  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  ?.ad  Alcoholism  within  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  sub- 
stitutes language  placing  it  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
thereby  permitting,  not  requiring,  the  Sec- 
retary to  place  the  Institute  elsewhere  wlthm 
the  Department;  gives  the  National  Institute 
on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  authority 
for  eleven  top   level  positions;   places  alco- 
holism project  and  contract  authority  under 
the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act:  eliminates  duplication  by  deleting 
section  247  of  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act:  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.   X125.   PS  June  21,    1973;    P/H  amended 
Jan.  21,  1974:  Senate  agreed  to  House  amend- 
ment with  an  amendment  Mar.  21,  1974. 
Biomedical  research 

In  title  I,  the  National  Research  Service 
Award  Act,  consolidates  the  existing  research 
training  and  fellowship  programs  Into  a 
single  National  Research  training  and 
Awards  authority  which  would  be  the  major 
element  in  the  training  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  and  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  would 
Increase  their  capability  of  maintaining  a  su- 
Ijerlor  national  program  of  research,  and  pro- 
vides a  revised  procedure  whereby  awards 
would  be  provided  through  the  Office  of  the 
Director  of  NIH  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  In  consultation  with 
the  Directors  of  NIH  and  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Mental  Health; 

Establishes  In  title  II,  the  Protection  of 
Human  Subjects  Act,  a  National  Commission 
for  the  Protection  of  Human  Subjects  of 
Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Research  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  be  composed  of  11  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  4  year  terms, 
with  not  more  than  five  members  to  have 
been  engaged  in  biomedical  or  behavioral  re- 
search involving  human  beings:  provides  that 
the  Commission  Is  first  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive investigation  and  study  to 
identify  the  basic  ethical  principles  and  de- 
velop guidelines  which  should  underlie  the 
conduct  of  biomedical  and  behavioral  re- 
search involving  human  subjects,  and  sec- 
ond, to  develop  and  Implement  policies  and 
regulations  to  assure  that  research  la  carried 
out  In  accordance  with  the  ethical  principles 


they  have  Identified,  develop  procedures  for 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
In  the  areas  of  sanctions,  compensation  for 
injuries  or  death,  and  appropriate  mecha- 
nisms to  extend  the  scope  at  the  Commis- 
sion's Jurisdiction; 

Provides  protection  for  individuals  and 
Institutions  in  matters  of  religious  beliefs  or 
moral  convictions:  prohibits  research  and  ex- 
perimentation on  human  fetuses  until  such 
time  after  certification  of  InEtitutlonal  Re- 
view Boards  has  been  established  and  the 
Commission  develops  policlos  with  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  research  on  the  living 
fetus  or  Infants; 

Contains  Interim  provisions!  denoting  that, 
until  the  certification  of  Boards  has  loeen 
established,  it  is  the  responaibility  of  each 
Institution  engaged  In  such  lesearch  to  de- 
termine that  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the 
subjects  Involved  are  fully  protected,  that 
the  risks.,  are  outweighed  by  the  potential 
benefits  to  the  subject  or  the  importance  of 
the  knowledge  to  be  gained,  and  that  in- 
formed consent  Is  to  be  obtained  by  adequate 
methods  In  all  but  exceptional  cases  as  speci- 
fied In  this  act; 

Calls  for  the  Commission,  Ir  title  III,  the 
Special  Study  of  Blo-medlcal  Research  Act, 
to  nxake  a  comprehensive  investigation  and 
study  of  the  ethical,  social,  and  legal  Impli- 
cations of  advances  in  biomedical  research 
and  technology,  with  a  report  to  be  sent  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  at  least  every 
2  years  together  with  recommendations  for 
needed  legislation  or  appropriate  action  by 
public  or  private  organizations  or  Indi- 
viduals: 

And  contains  other  provLslens.  H.R.  7724. 
P'H  May  31,  1973;  PS  amended  Sept.  11, 
1973.  In  conference. 

Diabetes   Mellitus 

Amends  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  for  greater  and  more  effective  efforts 
in  research  and  public  education  with  regard 
to  diabetes  mellitus.  S.  2830.  P/S  Dec.  20, 
1973;  P  H  amended  Mar.  19,  1974. 
Medical  devices 

Authorizes  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion to  regulate  the  development  and  mar- 
keting of  medical  devices;  requires  that  med- 
ical devices  used  In  life-supporting  situa- 
tions, such  as  heart  valves  or  pacemakers, 
shall  be  subject  to  premarket  scientific  test- 
ing; authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  establish  protocols  for 
testing  medical  devices  and  requires  that  test 
data  be  submitted  to  HEW  when  a  manu- 
facturer seeks  approval  of  a  Bfe-supportlng 
medical  device  for  marketing;  provides  that 
medical  devices  for  which  experts  agreed 
standard-setting  la  sufficient  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety  need  only  meet  per- 
formance standards;  provides  that  the  third 
classification  of  devices  whlcli  are  generally 
safe  when  used  in  accordance  with  their  In- 
structions, such  as  tongue  depressors,  are  ex- 
empted from  either  procedure;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  S.  2368.  P  3  Feb.  1,  1974. 
(VV) 

National  cancer  program 

Authorizes  the  extension  of  the  National 
Cancer  Act  of  1971  with  increased  funding 
for  the  research  program  at  $150  mUllon  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  $830  million  for  1976  and 
$985  for  1977.  with  an  additional  $200  mU- 
lion for  "the  cancer  control  program;  removes 
the  present  celling  on  the  number  of  com- 
prehensive cancer  centers  antf  clarifies  the 
present  act  with  respect  to  trtlnlng  of  can- 
cer researchers  and  construction  assistance; 
and  establishes  a  President's  biomedical  re- 
search panel  to  oversee  and  monitor  the  bio- 
medical research  program  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  including  the  research 
programs  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health.  S.  2893.  P  S  Mar.  26,  1674.  (82) 


Sudden  infant  death  syndrome 
Directs  the  National  Instltqte  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  to  carry  out  a  re- 
search program  to  Identify  the  causes  and 
preventive  measures  needed  to  eliminate 
Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome  and  pro- 
vides for  public  Information  and  counseling 
services  to  families  affected  by  Sudden  In- 
fant Death  Syndrome  and  to  personnel  who 
come  in  contact  with  the  victims  or  their 
families,  S.  1745.  Public  Law  93^  ,  approved 
.  1974. 

INDIANS 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs 
Establishes  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  who  will  be  an  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  only  for  Indian  Affalit,  and  estab- 
lishes, by  amending  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement,  a  thirteenth  region  for  Alaska 
Natives  who  are  not  residents  of  Alaska  S 
2777.  PS  Feb.  4,  1974.  (VV), 

Constitutional  rights  of  Tfidians 
Amends  section  701(c)  of  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  the  prtotlng  of  cer- 
tain legal  materials  relating  to  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  American  Indians.  S.  969 
Public  Law  93-       ,  approved  1974. 

Indian  financing 
Provides  capital  to  Indian  organizations 
and  individual  Indians  in  the  fbrm  of  loans 
and  grants  that  is  needed  to  promote  their 
economic  development;  authoriaea  a  $50  mil- 
lion increase  for  the  Revolving  Loan  Fund; 
provides  a  Loan  Guarantee  and  Insurance 
Program  which  could  generate  as  much  as 
$200  million  in  new  private  capital;  author- 
izes an  Interest  Subsidy  Progrian;  and  pro- 
vides an  Indian  Business  Development  Grant 
Program.  S.  1341.  Public  Law  93-  ,  ap- 
proved 1974. 

Indian  self-determination 
Declare  that  a  major  goal  shall  be  to  pro- 
vide the  quantity  and  quality  of  educational 
services  and  opportunities  whlc»  wUl  permit 
Indian  children  and  adiUta  to  compete  and 
excel  in  the  life  areas  of  their  cbolce,  and  to 
achieve  the  measure  of  self-determination 
essential  to  their  social  and  economic  well- 
being;  provides  basic  authority  for  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Interior  and  Henlth,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  enter  Into  contracts 
with  tribal  organizations;  amends  the  Inter- 
governmental Service  Act  of  1|70  to  being 
"tribal  governments"  within  tUe  definition 
of  "local  governments,"  to  enable  clvU  serv- 
ice personnel  to  be  assigned  to  tribal  orga- 
nizations; exempts  tribal  contracts  from  Fed- 
eral Procurement  regulations  which  have 
served  as  obstacles  to  such  contracting  in 
the  past;  provides  for  a  study  of  the  John- 
son-OMalley  Act  (enrolling  Indian  children 
in  public  schools  under  contract)  to  be 
transmitted  to  Congress  not  later  than  Oct. 
1,  1974;  amends  the  Johnson-O'Malley  Act 
to  provide  criteria  governing  contracts  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  Interior  $nd  prospec- 
tive contractors  to  assure  that  educational 
needs  of  Indian  student  beneflcHutes  of  such 
contracts  are  met;  provides  criteria  for  the 
establishment  of  parental  committees  to  in- 
sure funds  expended  in  public  school  dis- 
tricts are  in  accordance  with  programs  and 
plans  developed  by  the  Indian  community; 
authorizes  $65  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1975  and  1976  for  education  of  Indians 
under  the  Johnson-O'Malley  Aet;  and  au- 
thorizes $35  mUllon  for  assistance  In  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities  serving  Federal- 
ly-recognized Indian  children  on  or  near  res- 
ervations. S.  1017.  P/S  Apr.  1, 1974.  (VV) . 

INTERNATIONAL 

American  Hospital  of  Parii.  Inc. 
Amends  the  Act  Incorporating  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  of  Paris  by  ellmlnattog  the  max- 
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Imum  20  member  limitation  on  the  Board  of 
Governors.  S.  1836.  Public  Law  93-  ,  ap- 
proved— ,  1974. 

China  Indemnification  Agreement 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State  to  con- 
clude an  agreement  with  the  Government  of 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  for  indem- 
nification  for   any   loss   or  damage   suffered 
by  objects  in  the  •'Exhibition  of  the  Arche- 
ological   Funds  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China'  while  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States.  S.  3304.P/S  Apr.  10,  1974.  ( W) 
Foreign  Service  Buildings 
Authorizes    additional    appropriations    for 
Foreign   Service   Buildings  of   $2,732,000   for 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  made  necessary  in 
Inflation  and  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  H.R. 
12465.  Public  Law  93-       ,  approved — ,  1974. 
/ntcmaf  ional  Ocean  Exposition  '75 
Authorizes  a  supplemental   appropriation 
to  the  United  States  Information  Agency  of 
$5.6  million,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
to  fund  U.S.  participation  in   the  Interna- 
tional Ocean  Exposition  to  be  held  In  Oki- 
nawa, Japan  in   1975.  S.  2662.  PS  Mar    11 
1974.  (W) 

Military  assistan«e  to  Greece 
Prohibits  all  military  grant  assistance  sales, 
credit  sales,  and  guarantees  to  Greece  until 
(1)    the  Executive  Branch  completes   a   re- 
view of  United  States  policy  toward  Greece 
with  specific  attention  to  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Greece  Is  In  a  position  to  ful- 
fill its  political  obligations  under  the  pream- 
ble to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  which  states 
"The  Parties  to  this  Treaty  •    •   •   are  deter- 
mined to  safe-guard  the  freedom,   common 
heritage   and   civilization   of   their   peoples, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  democracy,  in- 
dividual liberty  and  rule  of  law.";  (2)  reports 
the  results  of  such  review  to  the  Congress; 
and  (3)  the  President  finds  that  Greece  Is  In 
full   compliance   with   its  obligations   under 
NATO,  except  that  the  President  may  extend 
assistance  to  Greece  if  he  finds  that  such 
action  would  be  in  the  overriding  national 
interest  and  gives  Congress  30  days'  advance 
notice.  S.  2745.  P/S  Jan.  23,  1974.  (V) 
Missing  in  Indochina 
States  as  a  sense  of  the  Congress  that  new 
efforts  should  be  made  by  the  United  States 
to  persuade  North  and  South  Vietnam  and 
Laos  to  comply  with  their  obligations  with 
respect  to  an  accounting  of  personnel  cap- 
tured, killed  or  missing  during  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  and  further  states  that  every  effort 
should   be  made  to  obtain  the   cooperation 
of  the  various  parties  in  the  conflict  in  Cam- 
bodia to  provide  Information  with  respect  to 
missing  personnel.   S.  Con.  Res.   81.   Senate 
adopted  Apr.  10,  1974.  (W) 

Missing  newsmen 
States  as  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  make  every  possible  diplo- 
matic effort  through  the  Department  of 
State  and  other  relevant  agencies  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  the  present  whereabouts 
or  fate  of  United  States  newsmen  missing 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and  obtain  the  release  of 
those  still  alive  and  an  accounting  of  those 
who  may  be  dead.  S.  Res.  291.  Senate  adopted 
Feb.  26,  1974.  (W) 

Overseas  Private   Investment  Corporation 

{OPIC) 
Extends  until  December  31,  1976,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  to  issue  political  risk  Insurance 
to  protect  private  overseas  investments 
against  war,  expropriation  of  property  and 
inconvertlbllty  of  currency;  seeks  to  promote 
the  transference  of  OPIC's  msuranoe  func- 
tions to  private  insurance  companies  and 
multinational  oragnizations  by  requiring 
OPIC  to  cease  writing  expropriation  and  in- 
convertibility Insurance  after  December  31, 
1979,  and  war  risk  insurance  after  December 


31,  1980,  and  by  authorizing  OPIC  to  assume 
the  role  of  reinsurer  after  these  dates;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  2957.  P/8  Feb 
26,  1974.  (40) 

State  Department  supplemental 
authorization 

Increases  the  authorization  level  of  the 
State  Department  AuthM-izatlon  Act  of  1973 
in  three  categories:  administration  of  for- 
eign affairs,  international  organizations  and 
conferences,  and  pay  raises;  reduces  the  au- 
thorization level  in  four  categories-  interna- 
tional commissions,  educational  exchange, 
devaluation  costs,  and  anti-terrorism  meas- 
ures; and  inc.eases  the  permanent  authoriza- 
tion for  annual  contributions  to  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  from 
$50,000  to  $500,000.  H.R.  12466.  P/If  Mar.  13. 
1974;  P  S  amended  Mar.  29.  1974.  (VV) 

rreaties 

Customs   Convention   on    the    International 

Transit  of  Goods 

Provide  simplified  customs  control  mecha- 
nisms and  uniform  documentation  proce- 
dures for  transport  by  bonded  trailers,  rail- 
way cars,  vessels,  and  large  containers,  such 
carriers  to  have  the  option  to  use  the  In- 
ternational Transit  of  Goods  procedures  or 
another  system  if  more  advantageous.  Ex  P. 
93d-lst.  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to 
Jan.  21,  1974.  (2) 

Extradition  Treaty  with  Denmark 
Provides  for  the  extradition  of  fugitives 
charged  with  any  of  28  specific  offenses.  In- 
cluding offenses  relating  to  narcotics  and 
aircraft  hijacking,  as  well  as  conspiracy  to 
commit  any  of  the  specified  offenses;  defines 
territorial  application  to  Include  territorial 
waters  and  airspace  as  well  as  registered  air- 
craft in  flight:  provides  for  extradition  for 
offenses  committed  outside  the  territory  <rf 
either  party  if  the  offense  Is  punishable  un- 
der the  laws  of  both  parties;  provides  dis- 
cretionary power  to  either  party  to  extradite 
Its  own  nationals,  with  the  requested  state 
to  try  the  individual  when  the  offense  is 
punishable  under  its  own  laws;  and  permits 
refusal  of  extradition  unless  assurances  are 
received  that  the  death  penalty  will  not  be 
Imposed  for  an  offense  not  punishable  by 
death  in  the  country  from  which  extradition 
Is  requested.  Ex.  U,  93d-lst.  Resolution  of 
ratification  agreed  to  Mar.  29,  1974.  (92) 
1980  Winter  Olympic  Games 
Extends  an  invitation  to  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  to  hold  the  1980  winter 
games  at  Lake  Placid,  New  York;  expresses 
the  hope  that  the  United  States  will  be 
selected  as  the  site  for  these  games;  and 
pledges  cooperation  and  support  In  their 
successful  fulfillment.  S.  Con.  Res.  72.  Sen- 
ate adopted  Apr.  8,  1974.  (W) 

LABOR 

Minimum  wage  increase 

Provides  a  statutory  minimum  wage  of 
$2.30  an  hour  for  all  covered  workers  accord- 
ing to  the  following  time  schedule: 

For  those  covered  prior  to  1966,  $2.00  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  act,  $2.10  effective 
January  1,  1975,  and  $2.30  effective  January  1 
1976;  '    ' 

For  nonagrtcultural  employees  first  covered 
by  the  1966  and  1974  amendments,  $1.90  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  act,  $2.00  effective 
January  1,  1975,  $2.20  effective  January  1, 
1976,  and  $2.30  effective  January  1,  1977; 

For  agricultural  employees,  $1.60  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  act,  $1.80  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1975,  $2.00  effective  January  1,  1976 
$2.20  effective  January  1,  1977,  and  $2  30  ef- 
fective January  1,  1978; 

Extension  of  Coverage 

Extends  coverage  of  the  act  to  employees 

of  individual  retail  and  service  establishments 

(except  "Mom  and  Pop"  ctores)   whitih  are 

part  of  enterprises  with  gross  annual  receipts 


of  more  than  $250,000  (thus  Including  in- 
dividual establishments  with  gross  receipts  of 
less  than  $250,000  if  they  are  part  of  a  chain 
with  annual  receipts  over  $250,000)  with  the 
$250,000  establishment  test  for  smaller  stores 
of  large  covered  chains  to  be  phased  out  bv 
July  1,  1976: 

Brines  under  the  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time provisions  of  the  Act  all  employees  In 
private  hoxiseiiold  domestic  service  earning 
■wages-  ($50  per  quarter)  for  purposes  cl 
the  Social  Security  Act.  but  retains  a  min.- 
mum  wage  and  overtime  exemption  for  cas- 
ual babysitters  and  companions  and  an  over- 
time exemption  for  live-In  domestic  servic; 
employees; 

Extends  coverage  of  Federal  employees  to 
most  employees  including  wage  board  em- 
ployees, non-appropriated  fund  employees, 
certain  employees  in  the  Canal  Zone  and'  any 
other  civilian  employee  working  for  the 
armed  services:  and  extends  coverage  of  Staie 
and  local  government  employees: 

Retains  the  present  basis  for  coverage  of 
agricultural  employees,  which  requires  at 
least  500  man-days  (one-man-day  being  any 
day  during  which  an  employee  performs  any 
agricultural  labor  for  not  less  than  one  houn 
during  the  peak  quarter  of  the  preceding 
year,  but  alters  the  compuUtlon  of  man-days 
by  adding  to  the  definition  of  "employee"  the 
previously  excluded  group  of  all  local,  sea- 
sonal hand-harvest  laborers,  with  such  em- 
ployees and  farmworkers  under  16  working 
with  a  parent  continuing  to  be  exempt  from 
the  minimum  wage  if  they  are  paid  the  adult 
piece  rate; 

Child  Farm  Labor 
Amends  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  by 
prohibiting  the  employment  in  agriculture  of 
all  children  under  the  age  of  12,  except  those 
working  on  farms  owned  or  operated  by  their 
parents,  or  on  farms  not  covered  by  the  act 
under  the  500  man-day  test,  or  on  con- 
glomerate farms,  with  parental  consent  re- 
quired for  children  on  noncovered  farms- 
permits  children  ages  12  through  15  to  work 
only  during  hours  school  is  not  in  session 
provided  that  all  12  and  13  year  olds  must 
either  receive  written  parental  consent  or 
work  only  on  farms  where  their  parents  are 
employed: 

Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
Provides   for    the  gradual   achievement   of 
mmimum  wage  parity  for  workers  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  with  workers  on 
the  mainland  as  follows: 

For  certain  hotel,  motel,  restaurant  and 
food-service  employees,  as  well  as  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  and  Virgin  Islands  Gov- 
ernments, the  same  as  the  minimum  wage  for 
counter-part  mainland  employees  on  the  ef- 
fective date: 

For  other  covered  workers,  effective  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  legislation,  presently 
covered  employees  are  to  receive:  (A)  an  in- 
crease of  12  cents  an  hour  if  their  wage  order 
rates  are  less  than  $1.40  an  hour,  and  (B)  an 
Increase  of  15  cents  an  hour  if  their  wage 
order  rates  are  $1.40  an  hour  or  higher; 

For  newly  covered  employees  (including 
commonwealth  and  municipal  employees) 
wage  rates  to  be  set  by  specUl  Industry  com- 
mittees which  may  not  be  less  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  otherwise  applicable  rate  under 
section  6(b)  or  $1.00  an  hour,  whichever  is 
greater: 

For  all  employees  (other  than  common- 
wealth and  municipal  employees),  yearly  in- 
creases beginning  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  legislation  as  follows:  (A)  12 
cents  an  hour  yearly  if  their  wage  order  rates 
are  less  than  $1.40  and  (B)  15  cents  an  hour 
yearly  if  their  wage  order  rates  are  $1.40  an 
hour,  whichever  is  greater: 

Exemptions 
Repeals  or  modifies  a  number  of  present 
exemptions,  including  some  of  the  complete 
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minimum  wage  and  overtime  exemptions  as 
well  aa  aome  which  apply  only  to  the  oTer- 
tlme  standard,  In  relation  to:  motion  pic- 
ture theaters,  small  logging  crews,  shade- 
grown  tobacco,  agricultural  processlxig  Indiu- 
tries.  railroads,  and  pipelines,  seafood  proc- 
essing, local  transit,  hotels,  motels,  and  res- 
riir.ints,  tip  allowance,  nvirsing  homes,  sales- 
men, partsmen.  and  mechanics,  cotton  gln- 
..uig  and  sugar  processing,  catering  and  food 
servire  employees,  telegraphic  message  op- 
'•r.itions.  bowling  establishments,  and  house 
o:\rents  for  orphans:  sets  a  certain  overtime 
exemption  for  police: 

Youth  DifTerential 

Permits  a  lower  minimum  wage  for  full- 
time  students  as  follows: 

lu  retail  and  seri-ice  establibhments  of  not 
le.«s  than  85  percent  of  the  applicable  mini- 
mum wage  of  $1.60.  whichever  Is  higher  for 
a  period  of  up  to  20  hours  per  week,  and 
permits  the  hiring  of  up  to  4  students  with- 
out the  need  for  the  traditional  precertlft- 
cation  procedure; 

In  agriculture,  the  higher  of  85  percent  of 
the  applicable  rate  or  $1.30  an  hoxir  for  the 
same  period,  and  up  to  4  students  wlthoxit 
certification; 

And  In  higher  education  institutions.  85 
percent  of  the  applicable  rate  of  $1.60  for  the 
same  period: 

Provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  prevent  curtailment 
of  opportunities  for  employment,  shall  by 
regulation  or  orders  provide  for  the  employ- 
ment of  learners,  apprentices,  and  for  mes- 
sengers employed  primarily  in  delivering 
letters  and  messages,  under  special  certUi- 
caies  at  lower  wages: 

Age  Discrimination 

Amends  the  Age  Discrimination  In  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1967  to  Include  within  Its 
coverage  Federal.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employeee  (other  than  elected  officials 
and  certain  employers  with  25  or  more  em- 
ployees to  employers  with  20  or  more  em- 
ployees: 

And  contains  other  provisions.  S.  2747. 
Public  Law  93-259,  approved  Apr.  8.  1974. 
(58.85) 

MEMORIALS TSIBITTES 

B.  Everett  Jordan,  death  of 
Expresses  the  sorrow  of  the  Senate  in  re- 
spect   to   the    death    of    former    Senator   B. 
Everett  Jordan  (D..  N.C).  S.  Res  298.  Senate 
adopted  Mar.  22,  1974.  (W) 

Georges  Pompidou,  death  of 
Expresses  the  sorrow  of  the  Senate  in  re- 
spect  to   the   death   of   Georges   Pompidou, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  France.  S.  Res. 
304.  Senate  adopted  Apr.  4,  1974.  (VV) 
Hank  Aaron  home  run  record 
Expresses  the  congratulations  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  Hank  Aaron,  of  the  Atlanta  Braves 
baseball  team,  on  hitting  home  run  ntunber 
714  on  AprU  4.  1974.  thereby  tying  the  home 
run  record  of  Babe  Ruth.  S   Res.  303.  Senate 
adopted  Apr.  4.  1974.  (VV) 

Expresses  the  congratulations  of  the  Senate 
to  Hank  Aaron  on  hitting  his  715th  home 
run  on  the  night  of  April  8.  1974,  thereby  sur- 
passing the  home  run  record  set  by  Babe 
Ruth  In  1936.  S.  Re.<!.  305.  Senate  adopted 
Apr  9.  1974.  (W) 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Cvnsirvation  Corps  Cen- 
ter aruX  Lyndon  B.  Jolmson  National  Grass- 
lands 

Renames  the  Arrowood  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  Center,  near  Franklin,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  Cross  Timber  National  Grass- 
lands. In  Wise  and  Montague  Counties.  Texas, 
m  honor  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  S.  2835.  P,  S 
Mar  28.  1974.  (W) 

NATOkAL    RESOimCXS 

FUh  and  Wildlife  Service 
Abollabes.  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,   the  position   of   Commissioner   of 


Fish  and  Wildlife,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  and  Its  Office  of  Director 
and  vests  all  such  duties  aad  responsibilities 
In  the  redesignated  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  be  beaded  by  a  Dlrectew 
at  an  Increased  level  of  pay.  H.R.  13542.  Pub- 
lic Law  93  — ,  approved  — — — ,  1974.  (W) 
Lone  Hock  Lake  project 

Provides  for  deautliorlzation  of  the  Lone 
Rock  Lake  project  on  the  Buffalo  River.  Ark., 
as  a  modification  of  the  Sood  control  program 
for  the  White  River  Basin.  Missouri  and  Ar- 
kansas. S.  1961.  P  S  Jan.  28,  1974.  (VV) 
National  Ocean  pohcy  study 

Authorizes  the  Committee  on  Commerce  to 
make  a  full  and  complete  National  Ocean 
Policy  Study  to  be  undertaken  with  repre- 
sentative ex  officio  membership  from  other 
standing  Committees  of  the  Senate  having  a 
Jurisdictional  interest  over  the  elements  of 
the  Study  as  well  as  six  merabers  from  Coastal 
States  to  be  selected  by  the  President  Pro 
Tempore  without  regard  to  Committee  mem- 
bership (such  study  to  Include,  but  not 
limited  to.  a  thorough  e.^amination  of  the 
Lssues  involved  in  the  following  areas;  ma- 
rine fisheries  and  other  living  resoiu-ces; 
mineral  resources  of  the  seabed  and  subsoil: 
coastal  zone  management;  ocean  transporta- 
tion: researcli  and  technology;  law  of  the 
sea;  government  organization;  pollution; 
Federal  budget:  and  education),  and  to  sub- 
mit a  report  of  Its  findings  together  \^-ith 
any  legislative  recommendations  to  the  Sen- 
ate. S.  Res.  222.  Senate  adopted  Feb.  19. 
1974.   (VVt 

Hivers  and  harbors — Public  icorks 

Authorizes,  in  tiile  I.  water  resources  de- 
velopment projects;  and  authorizes,  in  title 
II.  the  River  Basin  Monetary  Authorization 
Act  of  1974.  a  monetary  IncreasSkfor  certain 
comprehensive  river  basin  plans^fevlously 
authorized  by  Congress,  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  $1.33  billion,  of  which  $550  mUlion 
is  for  title  I  projects  and  $780  million  Is  for 
title  II  river  basins; 

Establishes  a  new  procedure  for  authori- 
zation of  major  water  resources  development 
projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  which 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  under- 
take the  Phase  I  design  memorandum  stage 
of  advanced  engineering  and  design  of  cer- 
tain named  major  water  rtsources  develop- 
ment projects,  substantially  in  accordance 
with,  and  subject  to  cojiditlons  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  under- 
take advanced  engineering  and  design  for 
the  projects  after  completion  of  the  Phase  I 
stage  only  upon  a  finding  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  transmitted  to  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works  of  House  and  the  Senate,  that 
the  project  is  without  substantial  contro- 
versy, is  substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  recommended  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
respectively,  and  that  the  advanced  engineer- 
ing and  design  will  be  compatible  with  any 
project  modifications  whlcb  may  be  under 
construction; 

Provides  for  deauthorlzatlon  of  projects 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  submis- 
sion to  Congress  of  a  list  of  those  authorized 
projects  which  have  been  authorized  for  at 
least  8  j-ears  without  any  congressional  ap- 
propriations within  the  last  8  years  and 
which  he  determines  should  no  longer 
be  authorized,  which  then  become  deauthor- 
Ized  unle.«s  either  the  House  or  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  Within  a  certain 
time,  adopts  a  resolution  etating  that  the 
project  shall  continue  to  l»e  an  authorized 
project; 

Enacts  Into  law  the  discount  rate  of  S^g 
percent  approved  by  the  rt-esldent  May  29, 
1962,  as  amended  and  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  December  24,  1968,  and  the 
pre-1968    discount    rate    for    projects    au- 
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thorized  prior  to  1969  which  feave  assiu-ances 
aa  to  non-Federal  payment  at  project  costs: 

Authorizes  a  streambank  erosion  control 
demonstration  program  and  a  national  shore- 
line erosion  control  development  and  demon  - 
stratlon  program; 

And  contains  other  provlstons.  H.R.  10203 
(S.  2798).  Public  Law  934-251,  approved 
Mar.  7.  1974.  (7,35) 

Rocky  Mountain  National  ffark,  Colorado 
Revises  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  In  the  State 
of  Colorado  to  Include  an  additional  1.556.21 
acres,  consisting  of  several  parcels  in  the 
Kawuneeche  Valley.  S.  2394  PS  Feb  25 
1374.  (VV) 

Special  recreation  u$e  fees 
Amends  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  to  detaU  those  facilities  on  Fed- 
eral recreation  lands  for  which  no  use  fee 
may  be  charged  and  retains  general  crite.-la 
for  fee  requirements  for  all  other  locations 
S.  2844.  P,  S  Mar.  29,  1974.  ( W) 

Wild  and  scenic  rii^ers — Chattooga  River 
Extends  the  protection  p#rlod  for  water 
resources  projects  for  the  27  rivers  now 
under  study  for  possible  Inclusion  In  the 
national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system: 
Increases  the  funding  authorization  from 
$17  million  to  $37.6  million  to  permit  om- 
pletion  of  acquisitions  for  sefen  of  the  eight 
rivers  designated  as  the  first  components  of 
the  system;  authorizes  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Interior  and  Agriculture  to  acquire  State 
land  within  the  river  corUldors  of  com- 
ponents of  the  system  not  o»ly  by  donation 
but  also  by  exchange  of  Fedenal  land  In  othe- 
areas;  puts  a  definite  three  fiscal  year  time 
limit  on  the  studies  for  all  rivers  designated 
by  Congress:  removes  the  autfcorlty  of  either 
Secretary,  without  ever  reporting  to  Con- 
gress, to  terminate  a  study  pf,  and  remove 
protection  for,  any  river  which  Congress 
has  designated  for  study:  and  provides  that 
the  President  must  report  to  Congress  on 
each  river  study;  designates  »  section  of  the 
Chattooga  River,  North  Carolina,  South  Car- 
olina and  Georgia,  as  a  part  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  River  System  and  author- 
izes therefor  $2  million  for  acquisition  of 
lands  and  Interests  and  $809,900  for  develop- 
ment. NOTE:  (The  general  tmendments  to 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  -were  contained 
m  S.  921  which  passed  the  Senate  Sept.  24 
1973.)  H.R.  9492.  P/H  Dec.  3.  1973;  P  S 
amended  Mar.  22,  1974;  House  agreed  to  Sen- 
ate amendment  with  an  amendment  Apr  10 
1974.  (VV)  f  ■       ■ 

Wilderness  are<^ 
Wemlnuche  Wilderness 
Designates  approximately  433.745  acres  in 
the  Rio  Grande  and  San  Juati  National  For- 
ests, In  Colorado,  as  the  "Wemlnuche  Wil- 
derness". S.   1863.  P/S  Feb.  1,  1974.   (VV) 

PROCLAMATIONS 

National   Agricultiira   Week 
Designates  the  last  full  we(Bk  of  March  of 
each   year   as   "National   Agriculture  Week  '. 
S.J.  Res.  163.  P/S  Mar.  19,  19f74.  (W) 
National   Volunteer    Week 
Designates  the  week  of  AprU  21-27  as  "Na- 
tional Volvmteer  Week '.  S.J.  Res.  179    p  3 
Mar.  19,  1974.  (W)  I 

TRANSPORTATION-COMMUNICATIONS 

Aircraft  hijacking 
Amends  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
to  provide  a  more  effective  pn-ogram  to  pre- 
vent aircraft  piracy  on  both  the  Interna- 
tional and  domestic  levels;  Implements,  in 
Title  I,  the  Convention  for  the  Suppression 
of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft  (Hague  Con- 
vention—Ex.  A.  (92d-lstl)  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  party  and  which  came  into 
effect  on  October  4,  1971;  proTldes  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  suspend  air  tervlce  between 
the  United  States  and  any  foreign  nation  he 
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determines  Is  not  acting  consistently  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Hague  Convention,  In 
effect  imposing,  unilaterally,  a  U.S.  air  trans- 
port boycott;  permits  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  restrict,  limit,  or  revoke  the 
operating  authority  of  any  foreign  air  car- 
rier falling  to  afford  necessary  security  safe- 
guards to  the  traveling  public;  provides.  In 
Title  n,  for  the  screening  of  all  passengers 
and  carry  on  baggage  by  weapons  detecting 
devices  prior  to  their  being  boarded  on  the 
aircraft;  establishes  under  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  an 
Air  Transportation  Security  Force  to  provide 
a  Federal  law  enforcement  presence  at  the 
nation's  major  airports;  and  contains  other 
provisions,  S.  39.  P/S  Feb.  21,  1973;  P  H 
amended  Mar.  13,  1974;  In  conference. 
Aircraft  piracy 

Amends  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
to  establish  specific  offenses  for  Imparting  or 
conveying  threats  to  do  certain  proscribed 
acts  and  make  more  explicit  the  requisite 
Intent  fc*  these  felony  sanctions;  distin- 
guishes "threats"  from  "false  Information" 
prosecutions;  broadens  current  law  by  mak- 
ing It  a  Federal  crime  for  a  person  to  know- 
ingly carry  aboard  or  place  aboard  an  air- 
craft In  air  transportation  a  concealed  ex- 
plosive or  other  dangerous  substance  except 
for  law  officers  and  certain  other  purposes: 
and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  872.  P,  S 
Mar.  12.  1974.  (W) 

Coast  Guard  laws 
Changes  the  Coast  Guard's  authority  re- 
lating to  aids  of  navigation  by  extending  its 
Jurisdiction  to  additional  water  areas  within 
and  beyond  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  and  to  non-navigable  waters 
covered  by  the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of 
1971;  provides  the  authority  necessary  to 
carry  funds  over  until  the  completion  of 
projects  for  which  funds  were  originally  ap- 
propriated and  provides  continuing  authori- 
zation for  the  payment  of  certain  confiden- 
tial Investigative  expenses;  authorizes  funds 
to  provide  for  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion for  dependents  of  Coast  Guard  person- 
nel stationed  outside  the  continental  United 
States  whenever  schools  in  the  locality  are 
unable  to  meet  their  educational  needs;  and 
makes  changes  In  certain  Coast  Guard  laws 
pertaining  to  personnel  matters  In  the  areas 
of  housing,  promotion,  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve, and  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary.  HR. 
9293.  P/H  Sept.  18.  1973;  P/S  amended  Apr.  8. 
1974.  (W) 

Cumbres  and  Toltec  Scenic  Railroad 
Grants  consent  to  the  Cumbres  and  Toltec 
Scenic  Railroad  Compact  between  the  States 
of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  to  provide  for 
the  Joint  operation  of  an  Interstate  narrow 
guage  scenic  raUroad  which  wlU  preserve  as 
a  living  museum  a  mode  of  transportation 
that  helped  in  the  development  of  the  terri- 
tories and  states.  S.  2362.  P/S  Mar.  22  1974 
(VV) 

Urban  mass  transit 
Authorizes  not  to  exceed  $800  million  ($400 
million  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  an  aggregate 
of  not  to  exceed  $800  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976)  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1976  for  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  make 
grants  or  loans  to  State  or  local  public  bodies 
in  order  to  assist  them  In  maintaining  ade- 
quate transportation  services  in  turban  areas 
by  providing  financial  assistance  (requiring 
one-third  local  contribution)  to  pay  operat- 
ing expenses  Incurred  as  a  result  of  providing 
such  servlcee;  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  reasonable  fare  structure  for  each  area 
according  to  Its  particular  local  needs;  au- 
thorizes an  additional  $20  mUllon  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1974  and  197S  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, establishment,  and  operation  of 
demonstration  projects  to  determine  tl^e 
feasibility  of  fare-free  urban  mass  transpor- 
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tatlon  systems;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.  386.  P/S  Sept.  10,  1973;  P/H  amended 
Oct.  3, 1973;  Conference  report  filed. 
Vessel  tonnage  deductions 
Amends  the  present  vessel  admeasurement 
laws  to  allow  as  deductions  from  gross  ton- 
nage, in  determining  net  or  register  tonnage, 
certain  non-revenue  earning  spaces  which  are 
used  In  collecting,  processing  or  carrying 
shipboard-generated  waste  materials.  S.  1353. 
PS  Mar.  13,  1974  (W) 

VETERANS 

American  War  Mothers,  Inc. 
Amends  the  Act  incorporating  the  Ameri- 
can War  Mothers,  Inc.  to  permit  certain  step- 
mothers and  adoptive  mothers  to  be  mem- 
bers of  that  organization.  S.  2441.  Public  Law 
92 ,  approved ,  1974. 

Life  insurance 
Provides  full  time  coverage  under  Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insurance   (SOLI)   for  all 
members    of    the    Ready    Reserve.    National 
Guard,  and  certain  members  of  the  Retired 
Reserves  who  are  under  60  years  of  age  and 
have  completed  at  least  20  years  of  service; 
provides    for    the    automatic    conversion    of 
SGLI  to  a  non-renewable  5-year  term  policy, 
the  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance  (VGLI), 
effective  the  day  coverage  under  SGLI  expires 
for  the  veteran    (120  days  after  discharge) 
and  provides  coverage  under  VOLI  for  any 
person   whose  coverage   under  SGU  termi- 
nated less  than  four  years  prior  to  the  date 
the   VGLI   program   became  effective   for   a 
period  equal  to  five  years  less  the  time  elaps- 
ing between  the  two  policies;   Increases  the 
maximum  amount  of  coverage  under  both 
programs  from  $15,000  to  $20,000;  authorizes 
the  return  of  excess  premiums  paid  by  Ko- 
rean conflict  veterans  for  Veterans'  Special 
Term  Life  Insurance  as  a  dividend  to  the  In- 
sured; allows  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  to  permit  allotments  from  the  pay 
of  members  of  the  Air  Force,  who  are  not  on 
active  duty,  to  make  payment  for  group  life 
Insurance  premiums  of  programs  sponsored 
by  the  State  military  department  or  State 
associations  of  the  National  Guard;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  HJl.  6574.  P/H  May  7, 
1973;   P/S  amended  Apr.  8,  1974.  (117) 
POW  families,  funeral  transportation  for 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  pay 
funeral  transportation  and  living  expenses  for 
the  families  of  prisoners  of  war  who  died 
whUe  listed  as  a  POW  or  MIA  in  Southeast 
Asia  during  the  Vietnam  conflict.  8.  3228. 
Public  Law  93-257,  approved  Mar.  29,  1974 
(VV) 
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SENATOR  SAM  ERVIN 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  we  aU 
know,  a  number  of  Senators  have  an- 
nounced their  plans  to  retire  at  the  end 
of  this  session.  I  happen  to  be  among 
those  Members,  having  announced  my 
plans  in  late  August  of  last  year. 

FoUowing  me  by  some  5  months  is  my 
long-cherished  friend.  Senator  Sam 
Ervin.  While  Senator  Ervin  followed  my 
entry  into  the  Senate  by  some  6  months 
back  in  1954  when  he  came  to  the  Senate 
in  June  to  nil  the  imexplred  term  of  the 
late  Senator  Hoey — and  now  again 
awaited  6  months  past  my  announcement 
to  announce  his  retirement — ^he  by  no 
means  has  lagged  6  months  behind  me  in 
his  Senate  duties,  while  rising  to  national 
fame. 

Senator  Ervik.  as  every  Member 
knows,  is  unsurpassed  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  Constitution.  He  is  the  finest  con- 
stitutionalist I  have  ever  had  the  privi- 


lege to  know.  I  have  gone  to  him  on  many 
occasions  for  advice — and  he  has  always 
been  willing  to  give  me  his  views  on  the 
really  tough  constitutional  problems 
which  arise  in  this  Chamber  from  time 
to  time.  He  has  been  a  champion  of  in- 
dividual freedoms — no  man  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  my  estimation  defends  individual 
freedoms  more  than  Sam  Ervin. 

Along  with  his  wisdom,  he  has  that 
sharp  wit  and  humor  which  all  Nevad- 
ans  love  and  respect.  Coming  from  a 
State  where  Mark  Twain,  another  fa- 
mous Sam,  once  lived — we  have  learned 
to  respect  and  to  cherish  those  persons 
endowed  with  this  charm  and  rapport. 

One  of  the  first  requests  I  made  to 
Senator  Ervin  when  I  learned  of  his  re- 
tirement was  to  come  to  Nevada  and 
address  students  in  the  political  science 
department  at  the  University  of  Nevada, 
where  I  expect  to  conduct  a  class  next 
year.  I  know  he  will  be  most  welcome. 

Senator  Ervin  is  a  modest  man — he 
has  not  sought  national  acclaim.  His 
Senate  duties  called  upon  him  to  under- 
take a  job  which  he  has  handled  in  his 
customary  manner  with  diligence  and  re- 
spect to  protect  the  individual's  rights. 
He  once  told  one  of  his  daughters  that 
he  would  just  as  soon  be  unheralded,  un- 
wept, and  unsung — and  to  those  of  us 
who  have  learned  to  respect  the  senior 
member  from  North  Carolina,  we  know 
this  to  be  true. 

Recently  coming  into  my  hands  were  a 
number  of  editorials  and  news  articles 
from  the  press  of  the  Tar  Heel  State.  In 
reviewing  these  editorials  praising  their 
beloved  son's  Senate  activities,  I  found 
the  comments  to  be  of  such  interest,  I 
believe  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  review 
them. 

To  the  man  who  stated  at  his  an- 
nounced retirement  that  he  "wished  to 
go  home  to  Morganton  with  his  wife 
Margaret  and  dwell  for  a  time  among 
the  people  who  have  known  us  best  and 
loved  us  most — and  to  watch  the  sun  set 
in  indescribable  glory,"  I  hope  that  every 
Member  will  join  with  me  in  reading  the 
many  fine  comments  from  the  press  of 
his  native  State.  They  are  indeed  a  trib- 
ute to  his  Senate  career. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  which  come  from 
the  hearts  and  pens  of  his  North  Caro- 
lina friends  be  printed  In  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  SandhUl  Citizen,  Aberdeen  (N.C  ) 

Dec.  27.  1973] 

Senator   Ervin 

(By  Cliff  Blue) 

While  Senator  Ervin  has  announced  that 

he  wiU  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection  to 

the  United  States  Senate,  we  do  not  expect 

his  demise  from  the  platform  as  has  been 

the  case  with  so  many  people  when  they 

leave  public  office. 

Senator  Sam  wUl  continue  to  be  a  much 
sought  after  speaker  by  the  Democratic  Party, 
not  orUy  In  NMth  Carc^lna  but  nationwide 
Appointed  to  the  United  States  Senate  In 
June  1954  by  Governor  WlUiam  B.  Umstead. 
Senator  Ervin  was  immediately  given  an  as- 
signment to  speak  on  the  Senate  Resolution 
to  censor  the  late  UA  Senator  Joaeph  Mc- 
Carthy. In  his  nearly  20  years  in  the  United 
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states  Sen*te,  Ervln  has  been  loved  by  both     He  also  hopes  to  shap*  laws  that  would 


the  conservatives  and  the  liberals. 

Step  by  step  Senator  Ervln  opposed  the 
desegregation  laws  which  were  enacted  under 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations. 
He  has  long  been  an  ardent  opponent  of  bus- 
ing to  achieve  Integration. 

His  chairmanship  and  leadership  on  the 
Watergate  Investigation  Committee  endeared 
him  to  the  liberals  who  have  opposed  Presi- 
dent Nixon  from  the  beginning.  The  young 
people  have  taken  a  great  liking  to  him.  Had 
he  sought  reelection  he  would  have  likely 
won. 

As  much  as  we  admired  him,  we  believe 
that  he  has  taken  the  proper  course.  He  will 
be  retiring  at  the  very  height  of  his  popu- 
larity which  will  give  to  him  as  long  as  health 
will  permit  more  invitations  to  speak  out  on 
the  Issues  of  the  day  than  he  will  care  to  ac- 
cept. 

With  Ervin's  decision  having  been  made  to 
retire,  the  embers  will  likely  start  burning 
In  the  hearts  of  many  people  who  would  not 
have  dared  oppose  the  mountain  man  from 
Burke  County. 

[Prom  the  Ashe  vine  (N.C.)  Citizen. 

Dec.  21,  1973) 

Ervin's  Contribittions  to  Government  of 

UNrrED   States 

It  isn't  yet  time  to  write  Sam  Ervin's  polit- 
ical obituary.  The  77-year-old  senior  senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  only  announced 
what  most  people  already  suspected,  that  he 
will  not  run  for  a  fourth  term  in  1974,  but 
plans  to  come  home  to  Morganton  when  this 
one  ends  on  Jan.  3,  1975,  so  he  and  his  wife, 
Margaret,  may  "dwell  for  a  time  among  the 
people  who  have  known  us  best  and  loved  us 
most  and  .  .  .  watch  the  sun  set  in  indescriba- 
ble glory . .  .'■ 

The  senator.  In  fact,  may  well  make  some 
more  significant  entries  in  the  book  of  Con- 
gressional history  during  his  remaining  year 
on  Capitol  HUl.  His  so-called  "Watergate 
Committee"  is  still  quietly  at  work,  away 
from  the  glare  of  television,  trying  to  extract 
the  truth  from  a  thicket  of  crime  and  cor- 
ruption at  the  center  of  government.  The 
Justice  Department  has  its  special  investiga- 
tors following  up  the  leads  pointed  out  In  the 
Ervln  committee's  hearings,  and  according  to 
what  these  Investigations  may  yet  discover. 
Senator  Ervin's  unique  contributions  to  the 
integrity  of  federal  government  could  once 
again  be  called  prominently  to  public  atten- 
tion. 

It  Is  his  chairmanship  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign  Prac- 
tices that  brought  Ervln  his  belated  national 
fame,  of  course,  but  Ervln  has  been  a  quietly 
powerful  man  in  the  UjS.  Senate  for  much  of 
the  19  years  he  has  q>ent  there. 

His  career  has  not  been  without  Its  con- 
tradictions, although  he  woxUd  say  every- 
thing he  has  done  in  Congress  is  consistent 
with  his  understanding  of  the  Constitution. 
He  is  widely  regarded  as  one  of  Its  authorita- 
tive Interpreters.  He  stood  on  Constitutional 
grounds  in  opposing  most  of  the  civil  rights 
legislation  of  the  1960s,  enacted  to  end  200 
years  of  civil  Inequality  for  black  Americans. 

In  spite  of  that  blind  spot — which  was 
probably  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  people 
he  represented — Sam  Ervln  has  otherwise  left 
his  mark  as  a  champion  of  private  rights 
against  the  Invasive  power  of  big  government. 
(In  fact,  his  oppoeitlon  to  the  civil  rights 
bills  seems  to  have  been  grounded  in  this 
concern.) 

He  fought  against  such  invidious  legisla- 
tion as  the  "no-knock"  law  and  "preventive 
detention."  He  was  an  outsp<Aen  critic  of 
military  spying  against  VS.  clTllians  and  has 
attacked  governmental  Intimidation  of  in- 
dividuals and  attempts  to  control  news. 

Sam  Ervln  says  he  still  has  imflnished 
buslneta  In  a  bill  to  protect  the  privacy 
rights  of  federal  employes  and  a  bill  settling 
procedures  for  future  constitutional  conven- 
tions. 


prevent  "such  tragedies"  as  the  Watergate 
affair  in  the  future. 

Those  are  big  orders,  but  Sam  Ervln  is  a 
man  who  can  do  a  lot  of  work  in  a  year. 

Whoever  takes  his  plaoe — and  the  candi- 
dates are  already  Jostling  for  position- — will 
have  some  tall  precedentsito  follow. 


I  Prom  the  AshevUle   (N.O.)    Times,  Dec.  22, 

1973) 

SEN.^TOR  Sam's  Decision 

Sen.  Sam  Ervln  has  done  a  graceful  thing 
In  his  decision  not  to  seek  re-election  to  the 
United  States  Senate  next  year. 

Ervin  is  77  and  he  gave  age  as  the  reason 
for  his  decision.  Intellectu*!  honesty,  he  said, 
would  not  permit  his  asking  North  Caro- 
linians to  return  him  to  Washington,  because 
he  would,  if  re-elected,  bet  84  when  his  term 
expired. 

Ervin  announced  his  retirement  at  the 
peak  of  a  career  which  has  brought  national 
attention  to  him  In  recent  months  as  chair- 
man of  the  Watergate  committee. 

Ervln  will  be  remembered  for  much  more 
than  Watergate,  however. 

As  a  freshman  senator,  in  the  middle 
1950's,  he  led  the  fight  on  the  Senate  floor 
against  McCarthylsm.  He  has  been  a  stout 
defender  of  individual  freedoms,  though  he 
nas  opposed  civil  rights  laws  on  Constitu- 
tional grounds,  and  is  lecognlzed  as  the 
Senate's  finest  constitutionalist. 

Before  Watergate,  he  was  little  known  out- 
side the  Senate  and  the  South.  With  the 
rush  of  Watergate,  suddenly,  there  he  was, 
in  the  International  spotlight.  All  the  consti- 
tutional doctrines  that  Ervln  had  long  been 
advocating  became  national  issues,  and  he 
wais  the  enunclator. 

He  did  not  change,  really  from  what  he 
has  always  been,  though  some  citizens  mis- 
took his  conduct  for  sanetimoniousness. 

His  decision  not  to  run  again  gives  him 
time  to  finish  the  Watergate  Investigation, 
free  of  previous  charges  that,  since  he  faces 
re-election,  he  is  out  to  make  headlines.  He 
was  always  a  bigger  man  than  that. 

Ervln  will  be  missed  In  the  Senate,  for  he 
Is,  perhaps,  the  only  genuinely  colorful  fig- 
ure in  that  assembly  that  once  was  known 
for  its  characters. 

But  more  Important,  he  leaves  on  a  crest  of 
national  respect,  especially  among  the  young, 
having  made  his  mark  pn  his  time  as  a 
guardian  of  the  Constitution  am  an  advo- 
cate of  the  precept  that  ours  is  a  government 
of  laws,  not  of  men. 

He  and  Mrs.  Ervin  plan  to  return  to 
Morganton.  there  "to  dwell  for  a  time  among 
the  poeple  who  have  known  us  best  and  loved 
us  most,  and  to  watch  the  sun  set  in  inde- 
scribable glory  behind  Table  Rock  and 
Hawk's  BUI  Moimtaln." 

It  is  a  fitting  ambition,  and  we  wish  him 
and  Mrs.  Ervin  well. 

[Prom   the  Asheville    (N.C  )    Citizen-Times, 

Dec.  30,  1973] 

PiLLTNC  Senator  Sam's  Shoes  Calls  for  Tar 

Heel  Best 

Sen.  Sam  Ervin's  decision  not  to  seek 
relectlon  in  1974  has  thrown  North  Carolina 
politics  into  a  whirl,  setting  the  stage  for 
what  could  be  one  of  the  states  most  hotly 
contested  Senate  races. 

Before  the  cast  of  characters — the  candi- 
dates—which is  expected  to  Include  a  small 
host  of  Democrats  and  Itepubllcans  in  the 
primary,  takes  center  stage,  several  observa- 
tions seem  in  order. 

Mr.  Ervin's  retirement  will  leave  large 
shoes  to  fill,  thereby  calling  upon  all  North 
Carolinians,  especially  party  leaders,  to 
choose  with  care  a  worthy  successor.  Even 
If  a  less  colorful  and  learntd  man  than  Ei^ln 
were  vacating  the  office,  finding  and  electing 
a  successor  would  be  quite  an  undertaking. 

For,  outside  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, a  U.S.  senator  is  the  highest  elected 


official  on  the  national  levtl.  In  state  poli- 
tics, too,  a  senator's  Influence  can  often  pre- 
vail over  gubernatorial  power,  one  reason 
being  the  subordinate  role  atate  government 
often  plays  in  political  affairs. 

Whereas  there  are  435  or  so  representatives 
in  Congress,  there  are  only  100  senators.  The 
numbers  are  not  without  their  significance. 
The  relative  smallness  of  tlie  Senate's  num- 
ber gives  its  rank  and  file  an  edge  over  most 
House  members  in  the  powe«  game,  for  power 
is  drawn  to  small  numbers  and  loathes  being 
shared. 

There  is  another  big  dlffterence.  A  repre- 
sentative must  face  election  every  two  years; 
a  senator,  every  six. 

Six  years  is  a  short  lifetime  In  politics, 
more  than  enough  years  in  which  to  obstruct 
enlightenment  or  nurture  progress.  And  six 
years  is  a  long  time  without  a  challenge  at 
the  polls,  but  that  was  the  intention  of  the 
Founding  Fathers.  They  wanted  to  free  sena- 
tors to  make  national  decisions  away  from 
the  frequent  pressure  of  the  electorate. 

All  this  means  that  the  person  selected  to 
replace  Sen.  Ervln  must  have  the  people's 
trust  to  perform  during  six  years  of  freedom 
from  the  ballot  boxes  back  home. 

There  is  another  considers tion  In  this  re- 
gard. Most  senators  serve  for  more  than  one 
term:  some  seem  never  to  fbde  away.  Is  the 
senator-to-be  durable  and  capable  of  chang- 
ing with  the  times?  It  is  a  hard  question,  but 
it  must  be  weighed. 

Can  he  or  she  be  trusted  to  represent  the 
people,  yet,  when  conscience  dictates,  risk 
public  derision  and  follow  conscience  and 
not  democracy's  clamor.  Evtry  senator  faces 
such  a  decision  at  some  point  In  his  career, 
and  often  the  test  proves  an  undoing. 

Ervln  walked  a  lonely  road  in  the  McCar- 
thy Era  of  the  Fifties  and  latter  in  the  school 
prayer  debate.  He  must  hBve  spent  some 
pretty  lonely  times  during  ijhe  height  of  the 
Watergate  hearings,  despite  the  fame  he  won. 
It  would  appear  that  he  met  the  test  of  re 
conclllng  public  reaction  and  Individ  lal 
conscience. 

To  some  it  may  be  a  bit  tnuch  to  ask  for 
this  quality  hi  a  senator.  Perhaps  it  smacV-s 
too  much  of  idealism,  calling  to  mind  memo- 
ries of  LaPoUette,  Taft,  Vandenberg,  Norris. 
and  Paul  Douglas.  Rather,  this  trait  should 
be  the  norm,  not  the  exception,  of  Senate 
membership. 

There  is  the  matter  of  geography.  Since  at 
least  1930,  it  has  been  something  of  a  Tar 
Heel  tradition  to  choose  one  senator  from 
Eastern  North  Carolina  and  one  from  th- 
West.  The  state's  Junior  senator,  Jesse  Helms, 
is  from  Raleigh  and  most  Ot  the  mentioneu 
contenders  for  the  Ervlnj  seat  are  also 
Easterners.  1 

While  most  Westerners  would  like  the 
eventual  choice  to  be  from  the  West,  geog- 
raphy should  not  dictate  the  decision.  Char- 
acter and  ability  should  be  top  priorities 

The  Senate  is  an  assembly  composed  main- 
ly of  attorneys,  of  which  Sen.  Ervln  is  'e- 
garded  as  perhaps  the  premier. 

Since  Sen.  Helms  Is  not  an  attorney,  some 
observers  are  suggesting  tha*  Ervin's  succes- 
sor should  be  a  person  trained  at  the  bar 

As  with  geography,  occupation  should  be 
secondary.  Wide  knowledge  of  public  affairs, 
common  sense,  and  probity  are  Just  as  im- 
portant, maybe  more  so,  la  the  legislative 
life  than  legal  training,  geveral  excellent 
senators  have  been  non-lawyers. 

The  vacancy.  In  sum,  is  *  large  opportu- 
nity for  the  right  person.  It  Is  a  large  re- 
sponsibility, too,  for  the  voters. 

[Prom  the  Boone  (N.C.)  Watauga  Democrat, 

Dec.  31,  19731 

Words  of  Wisdom 

(By  Bob  Rivers) 

Senator  Sam  Ervln,  Jr.,  In  announcing  his 

decision  not  to  seek  anotlier  term  In  the 

United  States  Senate,  disappointed  many  of 

his   friends   but   used   special   Judgment   in 

quitting  while  he  Is  "on  top  of  the  heap." 
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•Hie  Senator,  hale  and  hearty,  who  says  he 
"works  harder  than  most  senators  of  any 
age,"  has  no  doubt  but  that  he  could  win 
another  six-year  term  .  .  .  Neither  do  we,  but 
he  said  he  cannot  ignore  the  fact  he  would 
be  84  at  the  end  of  it.  adding: 

"Since  time  takes  an  accelerating  toll  of 
those  of  us  who  live  many  years,  it  is  simply 
not  reasonable  for  me  to  assume  that  my 
eye  will  remain  undimmed  and  my  natural 
force  stay  unabated  for  so  long  a  time." 

Back  home.  Senator  Sam.  more  in  de- 
mand as  a  public  cpeaker.  we  understand, 
than  any  man  hi  the  country,  can  pursue 
whatever  political  activity  he  desires,  with- 
out the  Washington  pressures.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  if  he  is  so  inclined,  he  can  have 
considerable  influence  on  selecting  his  suc- 
cessor and  at  any  rate,  will  remain  a  vital 
force  in  the  affairs  of  the  Democratic  party. 

(Prom  the  Daily  Times-News,  Burlington 
(N.C.)   Dec.  21,  1973] 
Senator  Ervin's  Decision 
Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr.  has  been  the  orig- 
inator of  his   share  of  surprises   In  recent 
months.  Yet,  his  decision  now  to  step  down 
after  his  term  ends  Jan.  1,  1975,  to  return  to 
his   Morgantown    home    must    rate    as    the 
state's  political  story  of  the  year. 

His  announcement  didn't  come  as  a  mas- 
sive explosion,  for  there  has  been  consider- 
able speculation  on  what  he  would  do  as  he 
said  in  the  Spring  that  he  would  reveal  his 
personal  plans  before  year's  end.  There  were 
those  who  contended  that  he  would  not  step 
down,  that  he  had  too  much  going  for  him 
In  the  Senate  now  to  revert  to  a  calmer  life. 
There  also  were  those  who  said  that  he  would 
in  respect  for  his  age  and  the  career,  in  re- 
tirement, which  he  could  select  for  himself. 
The  senator  was  caught  on  one  side  be- 
tween strong  support  for  his  continued  pres- 
ence in  Washington,  and  then  the  sincere 
urging  of  many  of  his  friends,  on  the  other, 
to  end  a  distinguished  career  now  when  he 
can  know  some  rewards  from  it.  rather  than 
going  through  what  could  be  a  strenuous  and 
uncertain  campaign. 

Sen.  Ervin  made  a  wise  decision.  It  will 
draw  considerable  evaluation  in  the  time 
ahead  as  he  remains  on  the  active  scene.  Just 
as  what  he  has  done  will  open  the  doors  for 
the  beginning  of  a  sizeable  campaign  for  the 
Democrats.  What  the  Republicans  will  do  has 
not  been  widely  developed  so  far. 

Henry  Hall  WUson  of  Monroe  already  is  an 
announced  Democratic  ctrndldate,  and  it 
shouldn't  be  long  before  Atty.  Gen.  Robert 
Morgan  will  make  his  candidacy  official.  These 
two  wUl  guarantee  us  a  good  contest  for  the 
nomination. 
Let  us  not  overlook  some  other  possibilities. 
Former  Lt.  Gov.  Pat  Taylor  stated  some- 
time ago  that  he  would  give  strong  consider- 
ation to  the  Senate  race  providing  Sen.  Er- 
vln would  not  run,  and  former  Rep.  Nick 
Qallfianakis  plans  to  make  an  announcement 
within  a  few  days  on  his  Intentions. 

And  there  still  remains  Rep.  Richardson 
Preyer  of  our  Sixth  District.  A  strong  vote- 
getter,  his  name  certainly  will  not  be  over- 
looked, though  he  says  he  Is  happy  in  his 
present  place  and  has  no  plans  for  anything 
else.  " 

Rep.  Wllmer  Mlzell  of  the  Fifth  District  is 
the  only  major  leaguer  in  speculation  for 
Republicans  now,  and  It  well  could  be  that 
his  party  will  get  behind  him.  Charles  Jonas 
Jr.  of  Charlotte,  son  of  the  veteran  congress- 
man now  In  reth-ement,  apparently  is  not  as 
interested  now  as  earlier,  and  State  Sen  Mike 
MullUis  of  Mecklenburg  simply  can't  get 
much  enthusiasm  built  on  his  side. 

Unless  Rep.  Jim  BroyhUl  also  would  recon- 
sider, there  could  be  strong  concentration  by 
Republicans  only  for  Rep.  Mlzell,  with  the 
luu  force.  In  turn,  being  turned  loose  on  the 
general  election  to  capture  the  seat. 

All  of  this,  of  course.  Is  somethhig  which 
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now  will  be  develop  Uig.  The  Impact  now  is 
that  Sen.  Ervin  has  made  his  decision.  He 
wUi  continue  to  serve  through  the  remainder 
of  his  term  as  a  senator,  as  chairman  of  the 
Watergate  probe,  and  as  watchdog  of  the 
Constitution.  Yet.  he  has  given  sufficient 
notice  to  his  party  and  to  potential  candi- 
dates so  that  they  can  make  theh-  plans. 

The  unusual  thing  about  the  announce- 
ment now  is  that  Sen.  Ervln  Is  in  a  position 
to  maintain  his  present  role  and  not  be  re- 
garded, as  so  often  is  the  case,  as  a  lame 
duck.  He  has  priorities  on  what  he  wants  to 
get  completed  in  the  Senate,  Just  as  he  has 
some  priorities  when  he  leaves  office.  The 
fact  that  he  won't  be  there  after  Jan.  1. 
1975,  wont  reduce  his  power  to  any  degree 

Sen.  Ervin  will  be  with  us  in  a  strong  way 
for  a  whUe  yet.  It  wUl  be  hard.  In  fact,  for 
him  to  be  able  to  "go  fishing"  very  often 
as  he  says  he  wants  to  do,  for  there  will  be 
much  demand  for  his  time. 

And  as  this  Is  continuing,  he  wUl  have  a 
successor.  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr.,  however, 
will  be,  to  many  people,  a  strong  and  able 
senator  from  now  on.  whether  or  not  he  is 
in  office. 

[From  the  Chapel  Hill  News.  Dec.  20,  1973 1 
Sam  DEcmES  Not  To  Play  It  Again 
Sam  Ervin's  announcement  that  he  will 
exit  gracefully  and  under  his  own  steam  from 
the  United  States  Senate  is  cause  for  deep 
regret  and,  at  the  same  time,  great  relief. 

With  his  emergence  in  the  last  few  years  as 
the  definitive  Constitutionalist,  as  an  un- 
compromising defender  of  civil  liberties,  and 
now  as  the  scourge  of  Watergate,  he  towers  in 
Washington.  He  might  very  well  be  the  Sen- 
ate's only  resident  giant. 

His  being  selected  as  chah-man  of  the  Sen- 
ate Watergate  committee  was  In  Itself  a  fair 
measure  of  the  stature  he  has  attained  With 
the  nature  of  the  investigation  and  the  In- 
evitable assault  on  the  President  that  It 
promised,  the  chairmanship  demanded  un- 
disputed integrity,  a  deep  sense  of  fairness 
and  transparent  honesty,  and  a  devotion  to 
the  law  and  our  democratic  institutions  that 
would  throughout  transcend  any  hope  for 
partisan  advantage  or  personal  gain  In 
search  of  those  quaUtles  the  Senate  turned 
almost  automatically  to  Sam  Ervln. 

His  conduct  of  the  Watergate  Inquiry  has 
been  an  ordeal  for  him,  even  whUe  bringing 
htm  to  the  moment  of  his  greatest  personal 
triumph.  No  one  has  greater  respect  for  the 
office  of  the  President  than  Sam  Ervln  Pew 
see  It  more  clearly  In  its  full  historical  sweep 
and  understand  better  the  moral  and  politl- 
cal  leadership  that  It  Invests.  And  here  he 
was,  cast  In  the  role  of  the  one  who  might 
more  than  anyone  else  be  responsible  for 
bringing  the  President  down. 

As  usually  happens  in  national  dramas 
Sam  Ervin's  role  has  been  heavily  overlaid 
with  hoopla,  exploitation,  lionizing  by  the 
media,  and  public  determination  to  mount 
him  as  a  folk  hero.  That  has  not  made  his 
profound  ordeal  any  less  real,  and  neither 
has  it  made  him  any  less  the  genuine  article 
Somehow  he  has  managed  to  survive  the 
popularization  with  dignity  and  restraint  and 
with  the  old  virtues  undamaged.  He  Is  stUl 
the  same  plain  old  down-to-earth,  honest  to 
goodness  Sam  Ervln.  What  Is  perhaps  even 
more  remarkable,  having  peered  into  the 
dark  corners  of  the  Nixon  admhilstration  his 
devotion  to  our  democratic  Institutions  Is 
as  deep  as  ever,  his  confidence  In  our  sys- 
tem of  government  Is  unshaken,  and  his  hope 
for  the  country  Is  still  boimdless. 

The  loss  of  his  service  to  North  Carolina, 
to  the  Senate,  and  to  the  country  will  be  In- 
estUnable,  A  Sam  Ervhi  does  not  quit  the 
scene  unnoticed  nor  does  his  departure  go 
unlamented.  The  Congress  wlU  continue,  as 
he  would  be  the  first  to  say,  but  it  wUl  con- 
tinue considerably  diminished. 

There  are  sound  and  unassailable  argu- 
ments for  Sam  Ervin's  taking  the  veil. 


For  one  thing,  he  will  be  swapping  the 
Washington  turmoil  for  the  serenity  of  his 
beloved  Morganton,  and  that  is  hardlv  an 
even  trade.  After  twenty  years  in  the  Senate, 
during  some  of  the  country's  most  tumul- 
tuous years,  he  deserves  all  the  peace  ai.d 
quiet  and  good  fishing  he  can  get. 

For  another  thing.  Senator  Ervln  will  r.o-v 
be  able  to  resvme  the  Watergate  inquiry 
without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  political 
motivation.  Had  he  sought  another  term,  he 
would  have  been  met  at  every  turn  of  the 
Watergate  investigation  with.  Well  he'.s 
running  for  re-election,  you  know,  and  his 
role  would  to  some  extent  have  been  com- 
promised. 

And.  regardless  of  those  who  would  lii.e 
to  see  him  continue  forever,  Watergate  i.=i 
indeed  Sam  Ervin's  Last  Hurrah.  He  has  been 
hip-deep  in  the  country's  praise  and  affec- 
tion for  nearly  a  year  now.  When  your  coiui- 
tenance  appears  on  T-shirts,  the  cover  of 
Time  and  Newsweek  and  Afeet  The  Press. 
your  voice  is  heard  on  records,  and  your  say- 
ings preserved  in  hard-cover,  you  have 
reached  the  zenith  as  a  public  figure.  Regard- 
less of  what  happens  in  Washington  next 
year,  there  is  no  way  for  Sam  Ervin  to  bo. 
as  a  political  commodity,  but  down. 

It  is  heartening  to  us  and  altogether  hi 
for  the  man  for  Sam  Ervin  to  go  out  riding 
the  crest.  There  are  far  too  many  old  men 
in  the  Congress  hanging  on  term  after  term, 
trying  to  deny  their  age,  obsessed  with  po- 
litioel  survival  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else.  They  are  a  drag  on  the  Congress  and  on 
the  country.  Sam  Ervln  might  have  been 
able,  physically  and  mentally,  to  give  sev- 
eral more  years  of  stellar  service  to  the  coun- 
try, but  at  77  the  odds  are  long,  and  it  is 
a  testament  to  his  character  that  he  decided 
not  to  risk  Joining  the  Senate's  senUlty 
squadron. 

Chances  are  that  Sam  Ervln  would  have 
been  able  to  withstand  a  stem  chaUenge  in 
the  Democratic  primary  next  spring  and  the 
Republican  thrust  in  the  general  election. 
He  is  by  far  the  most  beloved  public  figure 
In  North  Carolina  and  whUe  personal  feel- 
ings don't  always  translate  into  votes,  the 
great  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  through- 
out the  state  would  have  given  any  ambi- 
tious challenger  long  and  thoughtful  pause. 
Without  being  privy  to  what  brought  the 
Senator  to  his  decision,  we  doubt  that  the 
possibility  of  his  being  defeated  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  It.  Given  other  circum- 
stances, a  somewhat  more  tender  age,  and 
self-assurance  that  he  could  serve  the  coun- 
try, Sam  Ervln  would  probably  have  left  the 
decision  entirely  to  the  voters,  challenge 
who  might. 

Throughout  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  Sam  Ervin  has  been  a  credit  to  North 
Carolina,  the  Congress,  and  to  the  country. 
He  has  served  us  faithfully  and  well.  We 
wish  him  a  long  and  happy  life  safe  from 
the  madding  crowd. 


[Piom  the  Charlotte  News.  Dec.  21.  19731 
Senator  Ervin:  Hero  and  Symbol 

Bowing  to  the  inevitable  advance  of  age. 
Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr.  has  decided  not  to  seek 
re-election  when  his  term  expires  Just  over 
a  year  from  now.  He  will  retire  at  the  pin- 
nacle of  his  career,  and  not  present  the 
voters  with  the  difficult  question  of  whether 
to  return  him  for  his  good  work,  despite  his 
age.  It  was  a  decision  that  will  deprive  the 
Senate  of  Sam  Ervin's  wise  counsel  and 
strong  character,  but  will  perhaps  give  the 
nation  a  true  elder  statesman. 

One  need  only  look  at  the  extent  and 
fondness  of  the  news  coverage  of  the  sen- 
ator's retirement  to  know  that  this  Is  not  an 
ordinary  departure,  to  know  that  Sam  Ervln 
is  regarded  as  being  something  more  than 
Just  another  senator,  or  Just  another  Im- 
portant senator. 

He's  become  a  folk  hero,  with  all  that  en- 
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tails.  He's  adored  for  his  virtues  and  bis 
colorful  eccentricities.  He's  forgiven  for  his 
shortcomings,  and  for  the  positions  that  not 
long  ago  earned  him  stern  criticism  from 
some  of  his  present  admirers. 

But  he's  also  become  a  hero  in  the  very 
serious,  old-fashioned  sense.  Against  the 
tawdry  background  of  Watergate,  that  scan- 
dal of  small,  shallow,  cold  men  of  great  am- 
bition but  scant  principle,  Sam  Ervln  stood 
out  In  bold  relief.  He  was  all  that  those  men 
were  not,  and  became  for  the  nation  a  much- 
needed  symbol  of  integrity,  rectitude,  justice 
and  simple  humanity. 

That  he  became  such  a  widely  known  sym- 
bol is  perhaps  attributable  to  circumstance, 
to  so  small  a  thing  as  the  taped  lock  that 
caused  the  Watergate  burglars  to  be  caught. 
Without  Watergate,  he  probably  would  not 
have  come  to  center  stage. 

But  it  was  not  merely  chance  that  he  was 
fit  to  be  such  a  symbol,  that  he  was  sought 
out  to  probe  the  cesspool  of  Watergate.  And 
It  was  not  merely  chance  that  he  was  equip- 
ped to  expose  Watergate  not  Just  as  a  par- 
tisan excess,  but  as  the  fundamental  per- 
version of  the  American  system  that  It  was. 
For  the  trends  that  culminated  In  Watergate 
had  been  building  for  years,  and  Sam  Ervin's 
record  of  opposition  to  them  had  likewise 
been  building  for  years.  He  started  in  the 
Senate  fighting  the  excesses  of  Sen.  Joseph 
McCarthy's  witchhunt.  He  emerged  as  a 
champion  of  civil  liberties,  authoring  legisla- 
tion to  reform  the  criminal  law's  treatment 
of  the  poor,  and  came  to  the  fore  when  It  was 
time  to  fight  such  constitutional  violations 
as  nUIltary  spying  on  civilians  and  no-knock 
raids. 

But  it  was  a  record  that,  for  a  long  time, 
was  only  narrowly  appreciated.  Senator 
Ervin  understood  the  civil  liberties  Issues 
when  others  didn't  or  considered  other  things 
more  Important.  His  concurrent  oppoeltlon 
to  clTll  rights  legislation  lost  him  support  in 
some  quarters  where  bis  civil  liberties  work 
was  appreciated. 

What  has  happened  since  then  is  not  that 
Sam  Ervln  has  changed,  but  that  others  have 
changed,  or  changed  their  Judgment  as  to 
what  is  urgent  and  fundamental,  what 
peripheral.  That  he  was  not  fully  appreci- 
ated earlier  is  In  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  not  looked  at  whcHe;  that  he  is  per- 
bape  overly  appreciated  now  Is  due  to  the 
same  fact. 

Tet,  to  understand  bis  constitutional  phl- 
loeopby,  one  must  look  at  It  whole.  It  is  not 
a  partisan  phlloaopby  that  would  apply  one 
standard  to  Republican  presidents,  and  an- 
other standard  to  Democratic  ones;  not  an 
opportunist  philosophy  that  simply  sees  in 
the  Constitution  support  for  what  it  would 
otherwise  like  to  accomplish.  It  is  rather  a 
strongly  Individualistic  philosophy  that 
starts  from  the  Constitution,  and  reads  it  to 
say  the  same  thing  every  day. 

It's  a  philosophy  that  made  Sam  Ervin 
tbe  ideal  man  to  stand  against  the  partisan 
opportunism  of  Watergate.  It's  a  philosophy 
that  ought  not  perish  with  his  retirement 
from  public  office. 

[Prom  the  Charlotte  Observer,  Dec.  20,  1973] 
RrruiiN  TO  Nobth  Caxolina  Mountains  No 

COBfXDOWN     FOS     ERVIN 

(By  Paul  Clancy) 

Washington. — In  the  midst  of  tbe  Water- 
gate bearings,  when  Sam  Ervin's  national 
popularity  was  at  a  dizzying  height,  he  told 
one  of  bis  daughters  that  he  would  Just  as 
soon  be  unheralded,  unwept  and  unsung. 

It  was  just  the  kind  of  thing  that  tbe 
modest,  aJmost  shy  man  from  tbe  North 
Carolina  mountains  would  say.  All  the 
Watergate  attention  didn't  change  Ervln. 

It's  simply  that  people  in  49  other  states 
began  to  see  tbe  Sam  Ervln  that  North 
Carolinians  have  known  for  years — a  teller 
of  homespun  stories,  a  quoter  of  Scriptures 


and  a  constitutional  revivalist  who  made 
some  surprising  converts. 

He  Is,  as  he  told  witnesses  at  the  Water- 
gate hearings.  Just  an  old  country  lawyer. 
And  returning  to  the  practice  of  law  after 
20  years  in  the  Senate,  going  back  to  the 
baste  things  of  life — like  watching  the  sun 
set  "in  its  indescribable  glory"  behind  Table 
Rock  Mountain  from  his  home  in  Morgan- 
ton — is  not  at  all  a  comedown  for  a  man  like 
Ervln. 

It's  not  that  he  hasn't  liked  the  Senate. 
In  fact,  it  has  become  his  life.  And  he  be- 
came attuned  to  Its  wonderfully  inefficient. 
stodgy,  deliberative  ways  that  are  so  South- 
ern In  their  character. 

But  he  almost  seemed  happier  plodding 
through  movintalns  or  dull  law  books  and 
engaging  in  hours  of  intellectual  debates 
than  basking  in  the  warm  glow  of  publicity. 

Indeed,  his  Wednesday  press  conference  to 
announce  his  decision  not  to  seek  a  fourth 
Senate  term  excluded  members  of  the  na- 
tional media  and  was  one  of  only  a  handful 
he  has  called  since  comltig  to  Washington 
in  1954. 

There  were  many  issues  that  he  considered 
of  far  more  constitutional  significance  than 
the  Watergate  fiasco. 

Ervin  came  to  the  Senate  at  a  crucial  time. 

The  Supreme  Court  had  just  startled  the 
nation  with  its  decision  declaring  that  seg- 
regated schools  were  inherently  unequal. 
That  decision  set  Ervin  on  a  course  that 
would  dominate  his  carrer  for  many  years. 

Like  a  lawyer  representing  a  client,  Ervin 
defended  the  South  against  every  one  of  its 
detractors  and  against  every  bit  of  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  righting  Qld  wrongs  in  the 
South. 

It  was  from  this  agonising  battle  that  be 
gained  much  of  his  reputation. 

But  another  force  was  at  work  in  1954  that 
Ervin  attacked  with  equal  ferocity — Mc- 
Carthyism. 

Only  a  few  months  after  taking  his  seat  In 
the  Senate.  Ervln  was  named  to  the  Select 
committee  studying  the  question  of  whether 
to  censure  Sen.  Joe  McCarthy  for  running 
roughshod  over  anyone  who  did  not  share  his 
fierce  anticommunism. 

Ervin  had  not  been  very  aware  of  Mc- 
Carthy. But  after  studying  his  methods — 
and  after  being  personally  attacked  by  him — 
he  took  the  lead  in  the  rqove  to  censure  the 
Wisconsin  Republican. 

Ervln  gradually  began  to  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  civil  libertarians  In  the 
Senate,  a  role  that  he  took  on  with  gusto  after 
becoming  chairman  of  the  Constitutional 
Rights  subcommittee  in  1961. 

Although  criticized  for  his  civil  rights  rec- 
ord, Ervin  took  on  a  number  of  civil  liber- 
ties causes  that  few  liberals  would  touch. 

In  the  process,  he  also  Indirectly  did  more 
for  the  civil  rights  of  blacks  than  many  of 
his  Northern  critics. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964,  which  set 
up  the  legal  defender  syst«m  for  indigent  de- 
fendants; the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966,  which 
allowed  the  accused  to  go  free  without  bond 
pending  trial,  and  his  fiorce  attack  on  the 
Nixon  Administration's  "ix>-knock"  and  pre- 
ventive detention  legislation,  won  him  rec- 
ognition as  a  defender  of  Individual  rights — 
white  and  black. 

Many  consider  that  Ervin's  greatest  mo- 
ment in  the  Senate  was  his  passionate  speech 
against  an  amendment  by  the  late  Everett 
Dirksen  In  1966  to  permit  prayer  In  public 
schools. 

After  criticizing  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sions banning  prayer,  Ervlti  changed  his  mind 
about  the  Dirksen  amendment  and,  pouring 
out  his  own  deeply  religious  beliefs,  helped 
convince  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate  that  It 
was  Just  as  important  for  government  to  stay 
out  of  religion  as  it  was  tor  religion  to  stay 
out  of  government. 

This  seeming  paradox  between  Ervin's  de- 
fense of  civil  liberties  at  the  same  time  be 


attacked  civil  rights  lavre  t>uzzled  and  in- 
furiated both  Ervin's  friends  and  his  enemies. 

But  Ervin  believed  that  granting  special 
rights  for  one  group  of  people,  no  matter  how 
Just  the  cause,  robbed  everyone — both  blacks 
and  whites — in  the  end  of  precious  civil  lib- 
erties. 

"It  is  not  the  civil  rights  of  some,  but  the 
civil  liberty  of  all  on  which  I  take  my  stand," 
he  said.  | 

Ervin's  real  test  did  not  come,  however,  vm- 
til  the  beginning  of  the  flrsli  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration. 

That  was  when  President  Kixon's  law-and- 
order  proposals  were  sent  up  to  Congress, 
when  freedom  of  the  press  came  under  at- 
tack as  it  never  had  before,  when  the  rights 
of  memlDers  of  Congress  were  severely  chal- 
lenged and  when  their  powers  were,  Ervin 
said,  "brazenly"  seized. 

What  had  been  dull,  scholarly  debates  be- 
fore Ervin's  subcommittees  «n  constitutional 
rights  and  separation  of  Powers  suddenly  be- 
came the  "in"  Issues. 

Early  in  1971.  Ervln  held  Widely  publicized 
hearings  on  the  massive  Army  Intelligence  op- 
eration that  was  begun  during  the  Johnson 
Administration. 

He  found  out  that  the  miMtary  had  begun, 
and  was  continuing  to  operate,  an  unprece- 
dented program  of  snooping  on  American 
citizens.  Almost  everyone  involved  in  public 
controversy— student  actlvfcts.  civil  rights 
leaders,  clergymen  and  even  politicians — 
were  subjects  for  surveillance. 

But  after  being  held  up  to  scorn  and  ridi- 
cule by  Ervin.  the  operation  was  suddenly 
abandoned. 

At  the  same  time.  Ervin  began  defending 
the  press  against  what  he  considered  to  be 
"intolerable"  efforts  by  tha  government  to 
"intimidate"  newsmen  by  demanding  to 
know  the  sources  for  their  ttews  stories. 

That  fight  is  still  going  on,  and  Ervin  is  the 
chief  sponsor  of  shield  legislation  to  allow 
newsmen  to  protect  their  sources. 

Ervin  saved  his  choicest  comments  for  the 
increasing  tendency  of  government  to  col- 
lect and  computerize  Information  on  individ- 
uals. The  immensely  private  man,  Ervui.  con- 
sidered such  invasions  of  personal  privacy 
to  be  "rank  tyranny." 

Perhaps  the  last  publicized  of  Ervin's  causes 
were  his  attempts  to  trim  the  sails  of  the 
increasingly  high-flying  executive  branch.  He 
began  many  years  ago  warning  about  the 
growing  tendency  of  the  President  to  act  in 
crucial  areas  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy 
as  if  Congress  didn't  exist. 

He  held  hearings  on  tbele  separation-of- 
powers  Issues — the  impoundment  of  congres- 
slonally  authorized  funds  and  the  invoca- 
tion of  executive  privilege — long  before  many 
people  had  heard  of  them. 

So.  when  Nixon  began  his  moves  to  carry 
out  his  programs  with  or  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress,  Ervin  was  Beady. 

It  was  no  accident,  thea,  that  Congress 
sought  out  the  77-year-old  Southerner  when 
it  felt  it  was  about  to  be  stuffed  and  placed 
in  a  museum. 

Nearly  all  the  issues  that  Ervin  has  been 
working  on  for  20  years  seemed  to  be  coming 
to  a  head  just  before  the  Watergate  explosion. 

He  was  reluctant  to  take  oe  the  new  assign- 
ment of  heading  the  Watergate  committee. 
In  fact,  before  the  1972  eleOtion,  he  told  re- 
porters he  was  Just  too  busy. 

But  duty.  In  the  person  ot  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  called  early  In  Janu- 
ary 1973.  and  Ervin  reluctantly  agreed. 

"I  wish  to  God  Mike  hadn't  asked  me,"  he 
grumbled  once  to  an  aide. 

Ervin  didn't  suddenly  memorize  passages 
from  the  Bible,  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the 
men  he  considered  to  be  the  great  states- 
men of  the  ages — the  lines  made  -bim  fam- 
ous during  the  summer  of  lt73. 

These  things  were  deeply  ingrained  In  the 
man  who,  although  be  has  spent  all  but  four 
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of  his  years  In  the  20th  century,  never  quite 
left  the  19th. 

So  In  touch  was  Ervin  with  the  thinking  of 
the  men  who  wrote  the  Constitution  that  he 
began  to  be  known  as  "tbe  last  of  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers." 

After  being  ignored  by  much  of  the  media 
for  so  many  years,  it  probably  was  gratifying 
to  Ervin  to  come  in  suddenly  for  so  much 
attention.  But  the  crush  of  pubUlcty  that 
went  with  the  Watergate  hearings  ultimately 
robbe  him  of  his  most  treasured  possession — 
his  privacy. 

He  still  has  another  year  in  the  Senate,  and 
there  are  many  Issues — beyond  clearing  up 
the  mysteries  of  Watergate — that  he  would 
like  to  see  resolved. 

And  with  his  new-found  power  and  pres- 
tige, and  freed  now  of  personal  political  con- 
siderations he  may  be  able  to  accomplish 
much  in  his  last  year. 
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(Prom  the  Charlotte  Observer,  Dec.  21.  1973] 
Ervin  and  1974:  He  Wiix  Leave  With  Honor 

It  seems  strange  that  Sam  Ervln  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  his  public  prestige  by  way 
of  television.  He  seemed  a  most  unlikely 
candidate  for  stardom:  old,  old-fashioned, 
encumbered  (some  thought)  by  his  penchant 
for  down-home  story-telling,  altogether  lack- 
ing in  the  phony  slickness  that  has  made 
many  a  TV  idol. 

But  nationally  Sen.  Ervln  will  be  known 
to  present  generations  principally  through 
the  mind-Images  that  television  brought  tis. 
There  he  Is,  quoting  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bible,  scratching  an  ear,  exercising  an 
eyebrow  with  the  speed  of  a  hummingbird's 
wings,  sweeping  through  factual  recitations 
to  draw  out  a  main  truth — a  truth  tran- 
scending the  mere  facts. 

The  senator's  enjoyment  of  the  national 
attention  is  obvious.  But  it  was  not  some- 
thing he  reached  for;  and  It  is  a  major  de- 
parture from  his  own  practice  through  the 
years  of  rejecting  approaches  that  might 
have  made  him  better  known.  He  often  was 
to  be  found  amid  the  printed  words  of  the 
Capitol  library  when  he  might  have  been 
malting  news  with  words  of  his  own. 

So  there  has  been  irony  in  the  fact  that 
Sen.  Ervin,  a  shy  man,  one  whose  main  con- 
tributions in  the  Senate  have  been  because 
of  his  hard  work  In  solitude  rather  than 
through  committee  power  or  public  persua- 
sion, came  to  life  for  many  people  only  when 
the  TV  cameras  swung  his  way  in  what  prob- 
ably will  be  considered  the  most  celebrated 
public  hearings  of  a  congressional  committee 
in  our  time. 

the  national  loss 

Except  In  the  case  of  a  handful  of  senators, 
an  announcement  of  retirement  would  have 
relatively  little  national  significance.  But 
Sen.  Ervin's  announcement  Wednesday  that 
he  will  not  run  again  next  year,  besides  open- 
ing wide  North  Carolina's  political  floodgates, 
is  a  matter  of  substantial  national  Import. 
Last  April,  on  the  eve  of  the  Watergate  Com- 
mittee hearings,  we  said  of  Sen.  Ervin:  "His 
Is  the  strongest  voice  for  Individual  freedoms 
being  heard  in  Washington."  That  was  true 
then  and  Is  probably  still  true. 

The  national  loss  will  be,  in  part,  because 
of  his  very  visible  integrity  in  a  time  when 
the  country  has  been  buffeted  by  the  scandals 
of  our  most  corrupt  Administration  In  his- 
tory. Washington  can  get  along  without  Sen. 
Ervin's  stories  and  his  personal  charm,  but 
the  quiet  honesty  and  straight  forward  nature 
the  quiet  honesty  and  straightforward  na- 
ture of  Its  best  public  officials  will  be  less 
visible  without  Senator  Sam.  He  has  em- 
bodied much  of  what  has  been  the  best  In 
the  Senate. 

i.v?*  ^^^  ^^  recorded  as  a  conservative,  not  a 
liberal,  unless  one  adopts  the  strange  and 
very  current  view  that  conservatism  does  not 
include  strong  support  for  clvU  liberties.  But 
principally,  historians  will  be  Interested  In 
him  as  a  defender  of  the  BlU  of  Rights.  And 


these  days,  that  Is  not  exactly  like  being  for 
motherhood  and  the  flag,  since  many  people 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  some  of  those  guar- 
antees for  what  they  think  would  be  a  bit 
more  security. 

alerting  the  people 

Four  years  ago  Sen.  Ervln  was  seeing  "the 
trappings  of  a  police  state  "  in  the  "preventive 
detention"  and  "no-knock"  measures  being 
sought  by  the  Administration.  Not  very  many 
people  were  listening,  but  more  are  now. 
People  also  know  more  of  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about  in  his  dogged  persistence  on  be- 
half of  the  separation  of  powers.  Less  well 
known  have  been  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  serv- 
icemen facing  questionable  military  Justice 
practices;  Indigent  defendants  unable  to 
raise  bail  or  hire  lawyers;  and  civil  servants 
being  harassed  because  of  their  political 
views. 

His  votes  against  civil  rights  bills,  even  the 
bill  that  cleared  the  way  for  blacks  to  vote 
in  the  South,  were  the  major  departures  In 
his  record  on  behalf  of  constitutional  rights. 
They  will  be  regarded  as  great  contradic- 
tions, the  kind  that  have  reduced  the  size 
of  many  of  the  South 's  best  political  leaders. 

We  feel  great  regret  that  Sen.  Ervin  will 
not  be  in  the  Senate  after  next  year,  but 
we  respect  him  for  his  decision.  He  has  done 
what  few  members  of  Congress  manage  to 
do:  resist  the  temptation  to  continue  to 
wield  the  power  that  has  come  to  them,  be- 
cause of  the  seniority  syst«m,  only  In  their 
later  years.  Sen.  Ervin  will  go  out  with  honor, 
and  at  the  peak  of  a  distinguished  career. 

(From  the  Charlotte  Observer,  Dec.  23,  1973] 
Ervin  Is  Rare  Intellect  in  Government 
When  Bill  Umstead,  the  frail,  sensitive 
governor  of  North  Carolina,  called  Sam  Ervin 
to  the  executive  mansion  in  Raleigh  in  the 
spring  of  1954,  Ervin  Is  supposed  to  have 
urged  the  governor  not  to  appoint  him  to  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Ervin  was  then  in  his  sixth  year  on  the 
State  Supreme  Court,  a  political  mausoleum 
that  rather  suited  his  Intellectual  tempera- 
ment. He  was  a  Judge,  not  a  politician;  a 
legal  scholar,  not  a  performer  on  the  public 
stage. 

This,  according  to  the  usual  criteria,  made 
him  ill-suited  for  the  Job  of  senator. 

But  Ervln  made  the  mistake— if  you  want 
to  call  it  that— of  telling  Umstead,  his  old 
college  chum,  that  he  would  not  refuse  If 
asked,  that  he  would  consider  it  his  duty, 
however  unpleasant,  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment. 

And  so  the  relatively  unknown  Jurist  be- 
came a  seemingly  indestructible  political 
force  In  the  state  without  ever  putting  to- 
gether a  political  organization. 

Ervln  would  never  have  run  for  tbe  Senate 
on  his  own  steam  if  the  job  had  been  wide 
open— as  It  now  is  with  his  decision  to  leave. 
He  would  never  have  given  up  bis  safe  job 
on  the  court  to  become  a  candidate  for  nubile 
office. 

He  would  have  stayed  in  Raleigh  and  al- 
most certainly  have  become  chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  lending  his  crackling  wit 
and  constitutional  wisdom  to  the  scholarly 
proceedings.  He  would  have  been  perfectly 
happy  where  he  was. 

As  It  turned  out,  the  appointment  of  Er- 
vln—he  was  subsequently  re-elected  to  three 
six-year  terms  vritb  little  or  no  opposition- 
bad  a  profound  Impact  on  the  state's  polit- 
ical history  and  ultimately  led  to  a  classic 
confrontation  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Potomac. 
It  sounds  very  undemocratic  to  say  that 
the  political  system  rarely  prc^els  Intellec- 
tual giants  or  even  moderately  qualified  men 
and  women  to  seek  office.  It's  an  accident  if 
It  does. 

It  seems.  Instead,  to  promote  demagogues, 
movie  stars,  former  athletes  and  shaUow  law- 
yers, who  haven't  touched  a  law  book  In 
years.  It  Is  a  sad  fact  that  Ervln  is  one  of 


the  few  members  of  the  Senate  who  ever  uses 
the  Senate  Law  Library. 

Whether  you  are  happy  or  unhappv  with 
Sam  Ervin,  j-ou  have  to  admit  that  there 
haven't  been  many  like  him  in  this  town. 
He  is  always  either  livening  things  up  or 
bogging  them  down — depending  on  your 
point  of  view— but  it  was  always  something. 
As  he  put  it.  "I  have  that  quality  which 
one's  friends  cbll  firmness  and  one's  enemies 
call  obstinacy." 

He  took  generally  safe  positions  during 
the  civU  rights  debates  of  the  Sixties.  Bu; . 
in  part  because  of  this,  he  was  also  able 
to  take  some  very  unsafe  positions.  The  cause 
of  civil  liberties  has  never  been  terrlblv  pop- 
ular during  any  of  the  eras  when  "national 
security"  sold  like  hotcakes. 

Ervin  has  been  the  Senate's  chief  expo- 
nent of  Jeffersonian  liberalism,  which  bal- 
anced one's  right  to  be  nasty  with  one's 
right  to  equal  opportunity.  In  Ervin's  view, 
the  last  party  that  should  be  concerned  was 
the  government. 

Agree  with  him  or  not,  his  has  been  a 
potent  force  in  the  Senate  and  national 
affairs. 

And  it  isn't  because  of  political  shrewd- 
ness or  horse  trading,  but  because  of  the 
sheer  force  of  his  intellect.  He  might  have 
won  many  more  battles,  perhaps,  with  a  little 
more  behind-the-scenes  know-how.  But 
then,  he  wouldn't  have  been  Sam  Ervin. 

"There  is  an  old  saying  that  the  setting 
sun  gives  little  heat,"  one  of  Ervin's  aides 
mused  the  other  day  after  his  boss  said  he 
was  stepping  down.  "But  he  Is  one  of  the  few 
men  In  politics  who  stand  for  Integrity,  and 
ni  bet  he  will  continue  to  be  a  major  force 
In  American  politics  for  a  long  time  to 
come — and  that  Includes  1976." 

(From  WBT  WBTV,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Dec    20 

21,   1973] 

Senator  Sam  Decides  To  Retire 

We  hate  to  see  Senator  Sam  Ervln  depart 

from  the  halls  of  Congress  that  be  has  graced 

for  so  long.  But  there  is  no  question  Ui  our 

mind  that  he  is  doing  the  wise  and  proper 

thing. 

Senator  Sam.  after  all,  Is  77  years  old. 
as  he  Is  willing  for  everyone  to  know.  And. 
as  he  says,  another  six-year  term  would  take 
him  into  his  84th  year  and  beyond.  While 
his  wit  and  charm  and  grasp  are  undimln- 
Ished— Indeed,  seem  to  grow — he  reallstlcallv 
recognizes  that  his  physical  and  menUl  fac- 
ulties must  Inevitably  decline,  and  that  the 
time  to  leave  Is  before  they  do. 

We  wish  that  all  public  officeholders  pos- 
sessed the  same  wisdom.  About  3"/i  years 
ago  this  station  took  the  editorial  position 
that  such  officeholders  should  be  required  to 
retire  at  75.  We  stiU  think  It's  a  basically 
good  idea,  though  we  have  to  admit  that 
Sam  Ervln  has  performed  brUliantly  at  age 
76  and  77.  But  no  matter.  The  decision  to 
retire  was  his  alone,  and  wisely  made  with- 
out compulsion. 

We're  not  sayhig  goodbye  to  Senator  Sam 
yet.  He  still  has  a  little  more  than  a  year  yet 
to  go,  and  we  know  he'll  put  In  the  time  to 
good  account.  We  are  confident,  to  the  end, 
he  wUl  continue  to  fight  for  the  Constitu- 
tional liberties  and  the  Individual  rights 
which  he  has  championed  for  nearly  twenty 
j'ears  in  the  Senate  and  to  which  he  has 
dedicated  most  of  his  life. 

And  when  he  leaves,  we  doubt  that  any- 
one can  adequately  take  his  place  or  come 
close  to  matching  his  Imprint. 


(Prom  the  Durham  Morning  Herald,  Dec   21 

1973  J 

Senate  Contest  Lineups  Awaited 

There  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  that 

Attorney  General  Robert  Morgan  wUl  be  a 

candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate  to  succeed  Sen. 

Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.,  who  is  retiring,  although  he 

said  yesterday  that  no  formal  announcement 
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ot  his  Intentions  would  be  made  untU  after 
the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Morgan  generally  has  been  regarded  as 
unofficially  in  the  race  for  a  good  while  now, 
particularly  If  Senator  Ervln  decided  to  retire 
at  the  end  of  his  current  term.  Senator 
Ervin's  announcement  of  his  decision  to  re- 
tire clears  the  way  for  Mr.  Morgan  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  the  Senate  seat  In  the  primary  next 
spring. 

A  heated  contest  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation is  assured.  Henry  Hall  Wilson  of  Mon- 
roe, a  White  House  aide  under  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  and  later  general  man- 
ager of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  several  months  ago. 

Among  other  Democrats  mentioned  as  pos- 
sible candidates  are  former  U.S.  Rep.  Nick 
Gallflanalrls,  who  won  his  party's  nomination 
last  spring  In  a  contest  with  Sen.  B.  Everett 
Jordan  but  lost  in  the  November  election  to 
Republican  Jesse  HeUns,  fm-mer  Gov.  Robert 
W.  Scott,  and  former  Lt.  Gov.  H.  Pat  Tay- 
lor Jr. 

While  the  possible  Republican  lineup  Is 
less  clear.  Rep.  Wilmer  ( Vinegar  Bend )  MizeU 
of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  is  ex- 
pected to  enter  the  race  for  the  Senate  seat. 
Charlotte  stockbroker  Charles  R.  Jonas  Jr.  is 
regarded  as  a  possible  contender.  It  is  re- 
garded as  likely  that  Republicans  will  have 
a  spirited  primary  for  the  nomination,  and 
one  thing  certain  Is  that  next  November  will 
bring  quite  a  battle  between  Democrats  and 
Republicans  for  the  Senate  seat. 

Senator  Ervin's  decision  to  retire  at  the  end 
of  bis  current  term  was  more  or  less  expected, 
and  he  made  the  point  in  his  announcement 
that  his  age  alone,  77  years,  was  the  deter- 
mining factor.  He  has  served  the  state  and 
the  nation  well  In  his  long  and  notable  career 
in  the  VS.  Senate,  and  with  another  year  to 
go  before  his  retirement  he  can  be  expected 
to  add  to  his  accomplishments  in  service  to 
the  people. 

In  his  record  of  service,  as  a  state  legislator, 
a  Superior  Court  judge,  an  associate  Justice 
ot  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Coiurt,  briefly 
•a  a  member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
Uves,  and  finally  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Senator 
Krvln  has  compiled  a  record  of  exemplary 
service  to  the  public. 


April  11,  1974 


(I'rom   the   FayettevUle   Observer,   Dec.   21, 

1973] 
SxNAToa  Eh  VIM'S  Wise  Retdiemcnt  Decision 

Taking  Sam  Ervln  off  the  North  Carolina 
poUtlcal  map  wUl  be  sort  of  like  removing 
Mount  Mitchell  from  the  physical  landscape. 
It  wont  cause  the  heavens  to  fall,  but  what 
a  difference  It  will  make  In  the  scenery. 

Longer  than  the  memory  of  most  citizens, 
Rnrtn  has  been  an  active  participant  in  Tar 
Heel  politics.  He  has  been  a  familiar  figure 
and  hla  name  a  household  word  as  a  Demo- 
crat holding  both  legislative  and  Judicial 
offices  and  as  a  colorful  campaigner  able  to 
rouse  party  spirits  with  Biblical  rhetoric 
and  country  humor. 

Those  accustomed  to  his  venerable  appear- 
ance as  a  UJ3.  Senator  with  wagging  eyebrows 
and  Jowls  for  two  decades  may  not  realize 
that  Ervln  won  hla  first  election  at  the  tender 
age  of  27.  That  was  as  state  RepresenUtlve 
from  Burke  Coimty,  an  office  he  held  for 
three  terms  to  start  a  public  career  spanning 
half  a  century  and  moving  from  the  Superior 
Court  bench  to  the  halls  of  Congress  and  to 
the  State  Supreme  Court  before  his  appoint- 
ment by  the  late  Gov.  William  B.  Umstead  to 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

His  record  la  long  and  distinguished.  Un- 
assailable Integrity  earned  him  hard  foes  on 
Issues  and  honest  differences  with  friends, 
but  reqMct  beyond  partisan  and  phllowphl- 
cal  lines.  A  poraonaUty  of  wit  and  warmth 
gained  him  affection  not  usually  enjoyed  by 
poUtleteoa.  Of  ootme,  bis  landmark  role  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Watergate  Commit- 


tee gave  him  national  stature  and  made  him 
a  folk  hero  in  his  own  time. 

Regret  at  his  departure  when  his  present 
term  ends  next  year  must  be  mixed  with 
admiration  for  his  achievements  and  respect 
for  the  good  sense  behind  his  decision.  Very 
likely,  Ervln  could  win  election  to  another 
six-year  term.  But  as  he  himself  noted,  he 
would  be  84  before  its  end.  In  any  realistic 
appraisal,  he  would  be  apt  to  fail  in  physical 
and  mental  .<;tamina  to  discharge  the  duties 
to  the  high  standards  of  his  own  past  per- 
formance. 

Under  the  theory  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment espoused  with  fervor  and  vigilance  by 
Senator  Ervln,  no  man  Is  indispensable  al- 
though reasonable  and  Just  laws  are.  His 
personal  adherence  to  the  principle  Is  ap- 
parent in  his  decision  to  retire. 

By  the  same  token,  in  the  selection  of  his 
successor  the  widest  possible  latitude  will 
best  serve  the  Interests  ol  all  North  Caro- 
linians. No  one  among  the  many  "patriots 
willing  to  serve" — In  the  trenchant  phrase  of 
the  late  Gregg  Cherry — shoiiid  gain  an  ad- 
vantage from  a  posture  as  an  Inevitable 
choice. 

Senator  Ervin's  timely  nnnouncement  of 
his  future  plans  creates  the  opportunity  for 
an  open  field  In  the  party  primaries  next 
spring.  There  is  time  for  any  potential  candi- 
date to  organize  forces  and  launch  a  bid  for 
the  office.  Voters  of  the  state  would  do  well, 
drawing  from  the  scriptural  source  for  much 
of  the  Senator's  advice,  to  "watch  and  pray" 
before  they  arrive  at  any  conclusions  on  who 
they  want  to  sit  in  Sam  Ervin's  Senate  seat. 

[FYom    the    Fayetteville    Observer,    Dec.    27, 

1973) 

Senator  Ervin's  Exrr  iiNo  Two-Partt 

Politics 

A  rash  of  political  speculation  undoubt- 
edly was  to  be  expected  In  the  wake  of  long- 
time U.S.  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervlo's  retirement  an- 
nouncement. But  one  wire  service's  sugges- 
tion that  Democratic  Senator  Ervin's  exit 
may  leave  the  Tar  Heel  Democratic  Party  in 
a  shambles  seems  unusually  far  ofif  base. 

The  report  said  Ervin's  retirement  "could 
sweep  away  the  last  shards  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  dominance  in  North  Carolina." 
It  pointed  out  that  the  state  now  has  a  Re- 
publican governor,  James  Bolshouser,  and  a 
Republican  U.S.  senator,  Jesse  Helms.  Both 
won  their  offices  in  President  Nixon's  pre- 
Watergate  landslide  election  victory  last 
year. 

Actually,  ln.stead  of  being  closely  Identified 
with  the  Democratic  Party's  fortunes  or  mis- 
fortunes in  this  state,  Sam  Ervln  has  l>een 
about  as  close  to  a  political  maverick  as  the 
state  has  produced  at  the  national  level  in 
recent  times.  He  has  made  ab  occasional  cam- 
paign appearance  in  behalf  df  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  at  election  time  back  home  but 
his  chief  political  characteilstlc  has  been  in- 
dependence, not  partlsanslilp.  He  has  main- 
tained a  hands-off  policy  toward  the  party 
machinery  back  home,  not  attempted  to 
build  and  control  any  polttlcal  machine. 

Undoubtedly  it  would  b«  a  boost  for  Re- 
publicamsm  In  the  state  If  the  GOP  wins 
the  Ervln  Senate  seat  next  year  but  this 
would  hardly  leave  the  state  Democratic 
Party  in  a  political  shambles.  By  wide  mar- 
gins in  the  Senate  and  House,  the  Democrats 
control  the  General  Assembly,  where  the 
success  or  faUure  of  the  administration  of 
any  governor.  Republican  or  Democrat,  is 
largely  determined. 

The  GOP  hasn't  been  able  to  crack  the 
CouncU  of  State,  whose  membership  Is  made 
up  of  high  elective  state  officials.  While 
Holshouser  and  Helms  were  winning  In  the 
pre- Watergate  Nixon  election  sweep  through 
North  Carolina,  the  voters  also  were  elect- 
ing  a  "new"  and  promlsiag  young  Demo- 
cratic leader  at  the  stat«  level,  attorney 
James  Hunt  of  Wilson,  to  be  the  state's  first 


full-time  lieutenant  governor,  its  second 
ranking  official.  The  state's  congressional 
delegation  Is  stUl  predominantly  Democratic 
and  most  local  governments  remain  securely 
in  the  hands  of  the  same  p»rty. 

North  Carolina  needs  a  strong,  two-party 
political  system  so  one  side  can  keep  the 
other  honest,  so  to  speak,  by  challenging  it  to 
constructive  leadership.  TWs  need  can  be 
readily  seen  here  In  Columbia  County,  where 
political  neglect  of  the  neetfs  of  the  people 
for  decent  local  governmental  services  was  a 
habit  for  far  too  many  years.  Fortunately, 
one  thing  the  people  here  and  elsewhere  in 
the  state  don't  have  to  worry  about  in  the 
immediate  future  is  the  demise  of  the  State 
Democratic  Party  and  a  new  era  of  one-party 
state  rule  by  the  Republicans,  Democratic 
Senator  Ervin's  retirement  plans  notwith- 
standing. 


I  From    the    Fayetteville    (NjC.)    Times    Dec. 
20,  1973] 

Ervin-:  Last  or  the  Giants — Departure 

Erodes  Democratic  Dominance 

(By  Roy  Parker,  Jr.) 

Despite  his  recent  rocketing  to  national 
front  rank.  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  Jr.  was  of  the 
political  past  In  North  Carolina,  a  past  of 
Democratic  dominance  with  It  clearly-defined 
stable  of  political  personalities. 

His  departure  will  sweep  away  further 
shards  of  Democratic  Party  dominance  of 
state  politics,  a  dommance  tvhlch  shattered 
last  year  when  Republican  James  Holshouser 
won  the  governorship. 

Ervln  Is  the  last  remaining  giant  of  Tar 
Heel  politics,  a  household  name  even  before 
Watergate,  who  had  never  faaed  serious  chal- 
lenge within  his  party  or  from  Republicans. 

Essentially  a  lone  wolf  in  $tate  politics,  he 
built  no  machine  and  couH  probably  play 
little  role  in  choosing  a  sucqessor,  even  If  It 
was  a  mlud  to  do  that.  I 

Thus,  his  departure  will  I^aye  a  scene  of 
Intraparty  and  two-party  Jockeying  out  of 
which  could  emerge  new  leadership  in  both 
parties. 

On  the  Democratic  side,  Atty.  Gen.  Robert 
Morgan  wUl  undoubtedly  now  step  into  an 
arena  of  major  political  conjbat,  after  years 
of  hanging  around  the  edges. 

In  a  20-year  political  caroer,  Morgan  has 
gained  an  Important  reputation  as  a  vote- 
getter  whUe  actually  seeking  relatively  minor 
offices  agamst  minimal  exposition. 

He  probably  will  lie  challenged  m  the  Dem- 
ocratic primaries  by  a  mixed  bag  of  opposi- 
tion, ranging  perhaps  from  unknowns  out 
of  the  ranks  of  legislators  to  formidable  hope- 
fuls like  former  Rep.  Nick  Gallfianakls  or 
even  former  Gov.  Robert  Scott,  or  former  Lt. 
Gov.  Pat  Taylor. 

Whoever  takes  the  Democratic  prize  will 
undoubtedly  emerge  as  a  major  spokesman 
In  that  badly  battered  party,  with  the 
formidable  Job  of  knitting  together  Its  bit- 
terly divided  factions  Into  a  coalition  capable 
of  regaming  a  majority  of  the  statewide  vote 
for  major  office. 

For  the  Republican  Party,  the  battle  for 
the  Ervln  seat  is  even  more  crucial.  It  will 
test  whether  the  1976  victory  of  Holshouser 
was  a  fluke,  whether  the  party  can  solidify 
the  steady  gains  It  has  made  In  North  Caro- 
line politics  since  World  War  II,  and  take 
complete  control  of  major  offices. 

The  battle  for  the  Ervln  seat  could  even 
have  national  Implications.  Por  if  President 
Nixon  Is  still  in  office  (or  evan  if  he  is  not) 
next  November,  a  Republican  victory  for  the 
seat  of  the  man  who  became  the  presidential 
nemesis  would  surely  boost  Republican  mor- 
ale for  the  crucial  presidential  election  year. 

In  any  event.  Sen.  Ervin's  early  and  timely 
announcement  of  his  decision  not  to  run 
gives  candidates  and  voters  ample  time  to 
make  the  battle  for  his  seat  an  important 
and  significant  test  of  the  future  of  politics 
In  a  state  which  has  been  absorbing  much 
political  change  In  a  relatively  short  time. 
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[From  the  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  TUnas, 

Dec.  20, 19731 
Friend  and  Foe  Sing  Praises  to 
"Senator  Sam" 
(By  Dennis  Rogers) 
"Senator  Ervln  is  a  man  of  absolute  in- 
tegrity, the  kind  who  will  take  out  his  own 
laundry  without  Issuing  a  press  release." 

Greensboro  Congressman  Richardson 
Preyer's  comment  following  the  announce- 
ment Wednesday  that  North  Carolina  Sen. 
Sam  Ervln  will  not  run  for  re-election  was 
typical  of  the  reaction  of  Tar  Heel  political 
leaders. 

To  a  man,  they  admire  and  respect  the 
man  people  call  "Senator  Sam." 

Preyer  said  a  quote  from  Albert  Coates, 
founder  of  the  Institute  of  Government  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  best  de- 
scribes Ervln. 

"Mr.  Coates  said  that  Senator  Sam  was 
■not  like  most  of  us,  a  lot  of  planks  nailed 
together.  He  was  like  a  living  tree,  with  the 
sap  flowing  from  the  roots  all  through  the 
branches."  That's  a  perfect  description," 

Fayetteville  Congressman  Charles  O.  Rose 
III  said,  "Sam  Ervln  has  rendered  a  life  full 
of  service  to  North  Carolina  and  his  county. 
I  am  proud  he  had  the  courage  to  face  his 
retirement  in  the  noble  manner  that  he  did. 
"I  think  the  history  books  will  praise  him 
for  his  service  to  our  democracy.  I  wish  him 
well." 

Attorney  Nick  Gallfianakls  of  Durham 
wanted  to  be  a  senator  last  year.  He  defeated 
Sen.  B.  Everett  Jordan  In  the  primary  only  to 
be  defeated  in  the  general  election  by  con- 
servative editorialist  Jesse  Helms. 

"North  Carolina  is  proud  to  have  produced 
a  constitutional  giant  of  Sam  Ervin's  stat- 
ure," Gallfianakls  said.  "He  Is  the  last  of 
the  founding  fathers.  I  have  always  regarded 
Sen.  Ervln  as  an  American  who  truly  loves 
his  country  and  whose  country  truly  loves 
him." 

Saying  he  was  surprised  at  the  announce- 
ment, Gallfianakls  added.  "I  feel  he  Is  at  the 
zenith  of  his  career  and  that  he  has  yet  a 
considerable  contribution  to  make  to  his 
country." 

North  Carolina's  other  senator,  Jesse 
Helms'  spoke  glowingly  of  his  fellow  senator. 
"It  Is  bound  to  sadden  all  members  of  this 
body,  past  and  present,  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  this  great  North 
Carohnian  and  American,"  Helms  said  of 
Ervin's  announcement. 

Helms  said  he  had  been  a  long-time  sup- 
porter of  Ervln,  especially  during  the  years 
When  Ervln  was  leading  the  congressional 
fight  against  forced  Integration. 

"I  have  observed  him  and  supported  him 
In  his  vigorous  battles  through  the  years  to 
hold  back  a  flood  of  unwise  pieces  of  legis- 
lation Which  despite  his  warnings  were  en- 
acted Into  law  and  which  have  frustrated  the 
lives  of  literally  millions  of  Americans" 
Helms  said. 

"He  has  become  a  legend  in  his  own 
tune  ...  he  is  recognized  throughout  the 
land  as  a  man  who  has  made  his  mark  on 
history." 

Former  Gov.  Robert  Scott,  one  of  the  many 
possible  contenders  for  the  soon-to-be-va- 
cated seat,  said  Wednesday."  "Sen.  Ervta's 
retirement  from  a  dUtlngulshed  career  of 
public  service  Is  a  severe  loss  to  the  people 
Of  the  state  and  nation.  He  has  certainly 
Kept  his  career  on  the  highest  plane  that  any 
public  servant  oould— that  Is,  assuring  our 
nation  that  we  will  have  a  government  of  law 
rather  than  of  men. 

"He  instilled  In  us  a  faith  In  the  govern- 
mental process  In  our  democracy  " 
Er3i^*«*i^^.T^  *°  pubUcally  say  he  want's 
otUom^      industrialist  Henry  HaU  Wilson 

iy!l^;^^^  ^^  served  North  Carolina  and 
ff^t  "^^  ^^^^  "^^^  remarkable  distinc- 
tion. Wilson  said.  "I'm  sure  he  wUl  continue 
w^n  i»„^  1*!'  *^*  remainder  of  his  term.  He 
will  leave  big  shoes  to  be  filled  " 
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Republican  Charles  R.  Jonas  Jr.  of  Char- 
lotte spoke  warmly  of  Ervln  who  Jonas  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "close  friend  of  the  family." 

"Sen.  Ervln  is  a  man  who  doesn't  fit  any 
particular  mold.  He  is  an  intellectually  hon- 
est man  whose  Judgment  has  always  been 
based  on  individual  Judgment." 

[From  the  FayettevUle  (N.C.t  Times.  Dec   20 

19731 

Man-in-the-Streht    Liked   Him 


(By  Nancy  Szokan) 
North  Carolina  voters  sent  Sen.  Sam  Ervin 
to  Washington  three  times  In  a  row.  and 
they  would  have  done  it  again  next  year  if 
those  interviewed  Wednesdav  afternoon  had 
their  way. 

"I'm  surprised— and  disappointed,"  was  a 
typical  response  from  the  people  when  told 
that  Ervin  has  decided  not  to  run  for  re- 
election In  1974. 

Almost  all  agreed  that  the  77-vear-old 
senator  is  "getting  on '  in  years  and  had 
niade  a  wise  decision.  But  critics  of  Ervin's 
years  m  office  or  handling  of  the  Senate 
Watergate  committee  were  hard  to  find. 

"I  personally  like  some  of  his  ideas,  and 
some  I  don't.  He's  always  got  to  be  right," 
said  Robert  T.  WUliam  Jr.,  shopping  in 
Bordeaux  late  Wednesdav.  'But  lets  get 
some  young  20  or  30  year  old  in  there." 

"I  think  he  was  a  good  senator,  but  it  was 
a  wise  decision,"'  said  elementary  school 
teacher  Bill  Flowers.  "I'm  In  favor  of  a 
younger  man,"  said  Emmanuel  Jackson,  also 
out  shopping  in  Bordeaux.  "I  think  he  knows 
his  Job.  He's  been  elected  often  enough — 
course  that  doesn't  really  mean  he  knows  his 
job,  I  guess,"  said  elementary  school  teacher 
Russ  Latherow. 

"I  guess  It's  time  for  him  to  enjoy  his 
family,"  said  housewife  Mrs.  Marvin  Lovett. 

Howard  Williams,  an  Etna  service  station 
manager,  was  raising  the  prices  on  his  gaso- 
line pumps  when  he  was  told  about  Ervin's 
decision. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said,  "I  believe  If  he 
ran  again  he  would've  made  it.  His  mind  is 
clear.  But  I  guess  it's  time  ...  I  sure  didn't 
think  he'd  do  that,  though." 

In  front  of  the  Gillespie  Street  bus  station 
a  chilly  picket,  a  member  of  Amalgamated 
Transit  Union  Local  1437  on  strike  against 
Carolina  Trailways,  was  one  of  Ervln"s  few 
critics. 

"I  never  voted  for  him  before,  and  I  won't 
this  time,"  the  striker  announced.  When 
told  that  Ervln  had  decided  not  to  run,  the 
man  said,  "You  know  why?  By  the  time  this 
Watergate's  over,  he'll  be  leaving  the 
country." 

The  man  declined  to  give  his  name — "Not 
while  I'm  out  here  (on  a  picket  line)"— but 
said  he  was  neither  a  Republican  nor  a 
Democrat.  "I  vote  for  the  man,"  not  the  partv 
he  said.  "' 

The  striker  and  a  fellow  picket  linesman 
said  they  had  heard  that  N.C.  Atty.  Gen. 
Robert  Morgan  was  Interested  in  Ervin's  seat 
■Id  vote  for  him  (Morgan)  before  Ervin,"  the 
man  noted. 

Morgan's  name  appeared  to  be  the  only 
one  people  associated  with  a  new  senatorial 
candidate.  "I  thought  It  was  generally  con- 
ceded that  he  was  going  to  run,"  one  man 
said. 

Willie  Whltted,  a  bricklayer  waiting  out  in 
front  of  the  bus  station,  was  glad  Ervln  was 
stepping  down.  "I  think  he"d  be  too  old  (if  he 
ran  again) "  he  said. 

"Won't  be  no  good  him  going  In  there  for 
four  years.  Do  more  harm  for  the  country 
than  It  would  good.  1  would  have  voted  for 
him  again,  though  ...  He  did  a  smart  thing 
there  (regarding  the  Watergate  committee) 
but  he  could  have  done  a  little  more  Investi- 
gating. Nixon,  he's  Just  getting  the  world  in  a 
mess." 

Another  Ervln  fan  was  social  studies 
teacher  Richard  Monroe,  "I'm  disappointed 


(that  Ervin  wUl  not  run  again)."  he  said  "I 
think  his  mind  is  stUl  alert  and  quick.  And 
I  think  he's  about  the  only  honest  one  we've 

got  in  there." 

|From    the   Fayetteville    (N.C.)    Times,   Dec. 

21.    19731 

Sam   Ervin-  :    Typified  North   Carolina 

Strains 
Sen.  Sam  Ervin's  public  service  has  typified 
Ahat  we  like  to  believe  are  the  best  strains 
m  North  Carolina  character.  He  is  conser- 
vaiive.  but  not  reactionary.  Stubborn  In  his 
views,  but  not  cantankerous;  wise  and  wist- 
ful, but  not  a  wiseacre.  Albert  Coates,  his 
long-time  friend  and  classmate,  put  it  well 
in  saylrg  that  while  most  of  us  are  "a  lot  of 
planks  nailed  together,"  Ervin  was  "a  living 
tree,  with  the  sap  flowing  from  the  roots 
al!  through  the  branches."" 

Ervin's  steadiness  could  cause  problems. 
As  chairman  of  the  constitutional  rights 
subcommittee  in  the  volatUe  1960s,  he  ada- 
mantly resisted  the  winds  of  change  for  civil 
rights  which  began  to  blow  for  the  black 
man.  If  he  had  bent  and  become  a  soiithern 
spokesman  for  equal  rights,  some  of  the  tur- 
moil might  well  have  been  avoided. 

In  the  mess  of  Watergate,  however.  Ervin's 
stolid  tocorruptibUity  has  acted  as  a  stout 
capstan  around  which  we  have  been  able 
to  begin  rewinding  the  anchor  of  public  con- 
fidence In  our  public  Institutions.  He  maj- 
have  tunnel  vision  about  some  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  but  his  reputation  as  a 
courageous  interpreter  of  the  BUI  of  Rights 
is  well  and  truly  earned. 

Ervin  has  honored  his  state  and  his  coun- 
try with  his  personal  rectitude  and  with  his 
public  record.  We  wish  him  weU  In  his  de- 
cision to  end  that  career  with  his  boots  on 
and  his  mind  vigorous. 

[From  the  Gastonla  (N.C.)   Gazette,  Dec   21 

1973) 

The   Nation    Owes   Senator   Ervin 

Continuing   Thanks 

Sen.  Sam  Ervln  said  Wednesday  that  he 

wUl  come  down  off  the  mountain  before  the 

winter  sets  in. 

With  his  typical  good  humor  and  making 
his  point  with  a  story,  he  said  that  he  wanted 
to  get  out  of  the  world  of  politics  whUe  he 
stm  enjoyed  good  health.  He  is  now  77  and 
he  figures  that  his  good  luck  and  good  health 
might  run  out  before  he  would  be  able  to 
finish  another  term. 

Once  again.  North  Carolina's  senior  senator 
has  shown  how  smart  he  is.  He  will  quit 
when  he  is  on  top,  and,  barring  some  un- 
foreseen thorn  in  next  year's  political  bush. 
he  wUl  retire  as  a  man  v,-ho  has  created  a 
legend  and  lived  to  enjoy  It. 

Few  men  in  politics'  have  been  able  to 
climb  the  mountain  of  success,  contribute 
mlghtUy  to  the  steadying  and  possible  up- 
grading of  society  and  then  come  down  off 
that  mountain  with  his  good  name  and 
reputation  mtact,  smUtag  all  the  while 

Political  bungimg  in  recent  years  has 
shaken  the  very  foundations  of  this  coun- 
try. Too  many  times,  legislative  action  has 
moved  on  the  basis  of  what  is  politic  and 
not  on  the  basis  of  what  Is  good  for  people 
for  a  nation.  The  very  Constitution  that  is 
the  backbone  of  the  United  States  has  been 
under  constant  attack  from  all  sides,  and  it 
has  been  only  through  the  determined  ef- 
forts of  Senator  Ervin  and  others  like  him 
that  it  has  remained  the  rock  on  which  the 
country  stands. 

Ervin  has  no  peer  m  constitutional  law. 
And  when  he  does  move  out  to  make  room 
for  someone  yoimger,  one  of  the  prime  gov- 
ernors on  Washington's  political  machtoe 
wUl  have  been  removed.  If  the  machine  then 
tends  to  run  at  random,  the  reason  will  be 
evident. 

There  Is  no  calculating  the  value  which 
Senator  Ervias  tenure  in  Washington  has 
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brought.  Aside  from  hts  constant  vigilance 
over  tb«  United  States  Ccmstltutlon,  he 
spoke  witb  amazing  clarity  and  force  where 
matters  involving  Individual  rights  were 
concerned. 

One  year  from  this  coming  January,  how- 
ever, the  senator  will  gather  up  his  material 
possessions  and  his  memories  from  Capitol 
Hill  and  move  them  to  Morganton.  He, 
himself,  is  a  rock  that  will  move  from  one 
hUI  in  Washington  to  one  in  North  Carolina. 

Although  his  absence  will  be  as  evident  as 
an  18-mlnute  gap  on  a  Watergate  tape,  the 
facts  of  his  life  and  his  constant  and  honest 
search  for  truth  will  shine  like  a  beacon  In 
the  halls  of  Congress  and  will  be  around  for 
a  long  time  for  younger  men  to  use  in  their 
own  search  for  what  is  right  and  good. 

The  senator  has  known  some  disquieting 
days  In  the  past  year.  He  probably  will  know 
some  in  the  months  ahead.  But  when  the 
tug  and  tumble  of  Watergate  is  behind  and 
when  a  melancholy  senator  trudges  silently 
out  of  the  Capitol  and  heads  again  for  North 
Carolina  with  his  wife,  "Miss  Margaret,"  if 
thanks  could  be  hauled  In  carloads  there 
wouldn't  be  enough  limousines  in  Washing- 
ton to  carry  the  load. 

For  the  nonce,  however,  we  say  merely, 
"Thanks,  Senator  E^vln.  You  have  served 
your  country  well." 


(From  the  Goldsboro  (N.C.)  News-Argus, 

December  1973 1 

Sam  BaviM's  Decision   Is  Thoughtful  One 

The  people  of  North  Carolina  will  applaud 
not  only  the  great  service  of  Senator  Sam 
J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  but  also  the  intellectual  hon- 
esty of  his  decision  to  retire  from  public 
office. 

That  he  might  not  seek  a  third  term  had 
been  widely  speculated  both  at  home  and  in 
the  nation's  Capital. 

Age  T7  was  an  appropriate  time  and  the 
apogee  of  natloneJ  prominence  was  an  ex- 
cellent point  for  him  to  make  the  announce- 
ment. 

SenatOT  Ervin  did  3o  In  a  fashion  typical  of 
himself. 

"Since  time  takes  a  constantly  accelerating 
toll  of  those  of  ua  who  live  many  years.  It 
la  simply  not  reasonable  for  me  to  assume 
that  my  eye  will  remain  undimmed  and  my 
natural  force  stay  unabated  for  so  long  a 
time,"  he  told  newsmen  after  noting  that 
another  term  would  put  him  "beyond  the 
84tb  anniversary  of  my  birth." 

S^iator  Ervin  will  be  bowing  out  after 
becoming  the  best  known  United  States  sen- 
ator ever  to  serve  from  the  State  of  North 
CaroUna. 

His  prominence  came  late  in  hla  tenxire 
and  under  imfortunate  circumstances.  Be- 
cause of  his  record  of  fairness  and  integrity, 
Sam  Ervin  was  chosen  to  head  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  that  Is  Investigating, 
among  other  things.  Watergate.  It  was  as 
a  result  of  the  televlaed  Watergate  ^^xH^ng^ 
that  the  world  was  able  to  see  both  the  In- 
clslveneas  and  the  homespun  wit  of  the  sen- 
ior senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Unfortunately  for  Senator  Ervin  the  hear- 
ings produced  not  only  his  greatest  popular- 
ity but  also  hla  greatest  criticism. 

As  the  hearings  proceeded,  many  who  were 
devoted  to  President  Nixon  turned  against 
Sam  Brrln  as  the  entanglements  of  Water- 
gate tightened  Increasingly  around  the  White 
House. 

Some  felt  the  senator  was  doing  his  lob 
too  well. 

Sam  Brrln  is  dedicated  to  the  law  and  to 
Justice,  more  so  than  to  politics. 

That  dedication  often  had  him  cast  with 
thoee  wboee  political  philosophies  are,  other- 
wlw,  dlMnetncally  opposed  to  his  own.  And 
that  «e«leatlaa,  in  the  matter  of  Watergate, 
bad  him  bnathlng  down  the  neck  oT  a  Presl- 
dwt  for  whom  Sam  Brvln  had  held  a  great 
respect  and  one  be  baa  Btipp<H-ted  on  many 
of  the  crucial  issues. 


Long  before  Watergate.  Senator  Ervin  was 
recognized  and  appreciated  In  his  home  state 
and  In  the  nation's  Capital  as  one  of  our 
greatest  authorities  on  oonstitutlonal  law 
and  as  one  of  the  last  of  the  great  orators. 

In  looking  after  the  needs  of  his  constit- 
uents, Mr.  Ervin  surrounded  himself  with  a 
staff  xuisurpassed  In  ability,  savvy  and  dedi- 
cation. Unknown  to  many,  he  maintains  one 
of  the  smallest  office  staffs  In  the  entire  Sen- 
ate. But  each  member  is  a  pro. 

Sam  Ervin  has  never  been  one  to  let  the 
demands  of  service  on  tlie  Senate  floor  and 
in  committees  dim  his  vision  of  the  day  to 
day  problems  and  needs  of  the  people  back 
home. 

At  the  same  time,  he  has  not  let  the 
routine  of  service  to  the  constituency  detract 
from  his  high  calling  to  service  to  the  na- 
tion. 

Sam  Ervin  has  served  all  of  them  equally 
well. 

No  criticism  he  might  liave  picked  up  in 
pursuing  the  Watergate  investigations  can 
dim  the  lustre  of  the  star  Sam  Ervin  has 
been  in  the  service  of  his  people,  his  state 
and  his  nation. 

IProm    the    Greensboro    (N.C.)    Daily    News, 

Dec.  20.  1973] 
In    Washington,    Senatoe    Ervin    Gets    Bi- 

P.^RTISAN     ApPIAUSE 

(By   Jack    Botts) 

Washington. — Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike  applauded  Wednesday  North 
Carolina  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin 's  half -century 
of  public  service  and  nearly  two  decades  in 
the  United  States  Senate  after  the  Morgan- 
ton  Democrat  announced  he  would  not  seek 
another  term. 

Ervin,  77,  told  members  of  the  Tar  Heel 
luncheon  that  he  was  retiring  to  the  hills 
of  Burke  County  because  of  his  age. 

Said  Rep.  Ike  Andrews.  Siler  City  Demo- 
crat. "I've  often  heard  pec^le  of  other  states 
say,  'If  he  were  a  little  younger,  he'd  have 
no  trouble  as  a  presidential  candidate.'  " 

Said  Rep.  Richardson  Preyer  of  Greens- 
boro, "He's  one  of  those  people  who  makes 
you  proud  to  be  a  North  Carolinian,  one  of 
the  few  who  can  quote  the  King  James  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  and  the  U.S.  Constitution 
with  absolute  sincerity  and  conviction  and 
not  be  accused  of  being  poilitlcal  or  phony." 

Said  Rep.  Roy  Taylor  of  Black  Mountain. 
also  a  Democrat,  "Long  after  Watergate 
has  faded  from  memory,  Sam  Ervln's  legend 
will  persist  because  he  held  Arm  to  the  be- 
lief that  ours  is  a  nation  of  laws,  not  of 
men." 

From  the  Republican  side  where  5th  Dis- 
trict Rep.  WUmer  (Vinegar  Bend)  Mlzell 
is  eyeing  a  campaign  of  the  Senate,  came 
more  glowing  accolades. 

Said  Mlzell,  "Senator  Errln  has  served  his 
state  and  country  with  dedication  and  dis- 
tinction for  more  than  half  a  century.  While 
the  senator  and  I  have  had  our  honest  dif- 
ferences on  some  Issues  of  public  policy,  I 
hold  nothing  but  the  highest  rewiect  for 
him." 

And  freshman  Senator  Jesse  Helms,  a 
former  Democrat,  said  "Senator  Ervin  Is  my 
friend:  I  am  his.  Though  we  no  longer  be- 
long to  the  same  political  party  I  shall  al- 
ways remember  and  be  grateful  few  his  val- 
iant battles  of  years  gone  by.  I  share  his 
principles  of  then;  I  cling  to  those  principles 
now.  And,  like  the  majority  of  my  fellow 
North  Carolinians,  I  am  grateful  he  was 
willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted." 

Several  agreed  that  Errln-s  retirement 
would  remove  at  least  some  of  the  charges 
that  his  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities  was  "playing  politics." 

"I  hate  to  see  hlid  leave,"  said  Rep.  Rich- 
ardson Preyer,  "but  hell  have  a  year  to  finish 
vip  the  Watergate  Investigation.  I  think  the 
fact  he  has  made  this  announcement  will 
make  him  even  more  effective  and  will  take 


away  the  charges  that  he  was  after  the 
President  for  political  purposes.  We  can  look 
forward  to  a  productive  year." 

Preyer.  who  is  exi)ected  to  run  for  a  fourth 
consecutive  term  in  the  House  in  1974,  ex- 
pressed no  interest  In  runnitig  for  tlie  Sen- 
ate seat. 

"It  would  not  be  accurate  to  say  I'm  look- 
ing any  harder  at  running  (because  of 
Ervln's  announcement) .  I  plan  to  go  around 
the  district  when  we  get  honfte  and  see  wliat 
iiappens,  but  I'm  happy  here.  I  feel  like  I'm 
making  a  contribution  and  I  would  hesitate 
to  do  anything  to  change  that."  Preyer  said. 

He  added  that  the  Democratic  party  would 
have  to  guard  against  a  divialve  fight  within 
its  own  ranks  in  the  montha  preceding  the 
primary  election  next  year.  '"That's  the  one 
thing  that  cotild  hurt  us,  just  like  In  last 
year's  governor's  race." 

Mlzell,  however,  happily  admits  the  Ervin 
retirement  presents  a  bit  of  a  problem  lor 
him. 

"I  think  it  probably  makes  the  Senate  seat 
more  attractive,  but  it  also  makes  it  more  at- 
tractive for  a  number  of  Democrats  as  well," 
he  said  during  a  lull  In  Hotlse  floor  debate. 

"I'll  probably  continue  what  I've  been  do- 
ing in  the  last  several  months,  going  around 
the  state  testing  the  waters.  Then,  I  hope 
I'll  make  some  sort  of  annoi^ncements  after 
the  first  of  the  year." 

A  former  major  league  pltther,  soft  drink 
public  relations  man  and  Dbvidson  County 
commissioner,  Mlzell  said  h«  had  been  well 
received  in  all  of  his  appearances  around  the 
state. 

He  admits,  in  fact,  that  it's  not  unusual  for 
people  to  walk  up  to  him  and  say,  "You'd  be  a 
good  senator,"  but  adds  that  his  district  con- 
stituents tell  Mlzell  they  waoit  to  keep  him 
as  their  congressman. 

Mlzell  thinks  1974  will  be  another  good  year 
for  the  Republican  party  becBuse  the  "swing 
to  conservationism,  which  la  identified  with 
the  Republican  party,  is  very  much  alive  In 
North  Carolina." 

Mlzell  said  he  would  base  his  decision  to 
rtm  or  not  on  a  number  of  factors,  but  indi- 
cated his  family  will  not  hold  him  back. 

"Nancy  (Mrs.  Mlzell)  has  fCUowed  me  half 
way  around  the  world  plajrlag  baseball,  and 
just  as  we  accomplished  our  goal  to  get  back 
to  North  Carolina  and  settle  In  Midway  (be- 
tween Wlnston-Salem  and  Leilngton)  we  also 
got  to  Congress.  So.  this  Is  at  least  one  time 
we  could  make  a  change  and  she  wouldn't 
liave  to  move  again."  said  Mlzell. 

Rep.  L.  H.  Fountain  of  Tarboro.  a  Demo- 
crat and  dean  of  the  North  Carolina  dele- 
gation, said,  "We  will  miss  Senator  Ervln's 
wise  counsel  and  his  cheerful  wit.  and  when 
his  term  of  office  Is  over  one  year  from  now, 
he  win  return  home  to  his  beloved  mountains 
of  North  Carolina  with  our  warmest  wishes." 

Added  Taylor,  "He  rose  f»om  an  obscure 
country  lawyer  to  a  celebrity  and  managed 
through  it  all  to  retain  the  humility  which 
has  endeared  him  to  his  state  and  to  his  na- 
tion. His  service  is  without  parallel;  his  in- 
tegrity unblemished;  his  dedication  to  fun- 
damental constitutional  government  unchal- 
lenged." 

Ervln's  own  congressman.  Rep.  James  T. 
Broyhlll  of  Lenlor,  was  tied  i^  in  conference 
committee  negotiations  Wednesday  night  and 
could  not  be  reached  for  comtnent. 

IProm   the   Greensboro    (N.C.)    Dally   News, 

Dec.  21,  1973| 

SENAToa  Ervin  Step*  Down 

With  the  grandiloquence  that  haa  become 
a  si>eclal  trademark.  Sen.  Sam  Ervin  Jr.  an- 
noimced  to  the  state  and  nation  Wednes- 
day that  "It  Is  simply  not  reasonable  for  me 
to  assume  that  my  eye  will  remain  undimmed 
and  my  natural  force  unabated"  through- 
out another  term.  He  won't  be  running  for 
re-election  next  year. 

It  Is,  of  course,  a  sensibly  decision.  Too 
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many  eminent  public  figures  lack  a  sense  of 
when  to  make  a  timely  exit.  Senator  Ervin 
has  chosen  to  make  his  own  when  it  can  be 
made  with  a  flourish,  and  when  he  can  carry 
with  him  Into  the  contemplation  of  North 
Carolina  sunsets  the  thanks  of  millions. 

In  him,  as  if  by  foreordlnation,  the  coun- 
try found  amid  a  somber  national  crisis  a 
man  who  In  thought  and  character  summed 
up  and  replenished  political  values  that 
stood  in  grave  danger.  Of  him  the  historian 
Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.  recently  wrote  th.it 
he  seemed  almost  to  have  ambled  over  from 
a  session  of  the  constitutional  convention. 
Certainly  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  any 
other  senator  could  have  filled  the  bill  in 
Just  the  right  way— with  just  that  blend  of 
personal  honesty  and  homespun  reverence 
for  personal  and  constitutional  values. 

But  the  crises  of  the  past  two  years — the 
various  clashes  between  the  White  House 
and  Congress  over  Impoundment,  war  powers, 
civil  liberties  and  presidential  accountability 
for  the  illegal  acts  of  subordinates — tend  to 
foreshorten  our  present  sense  of  Senator 
Erviu's  Senate  career. 

All  his  constituents,  and  certainly  this 
newspaper,  have  at  times  disagreed  with  the 
senator.  But  one  could  always  assume,  in 
any  such  disagreement,  that  he  had  done  his 
homework  diligently;  that  his  position  woiUd 
rest  on  principles  of  permanent  value  rather 
than  the  expediencies  of  the  hour  or  per- 
sonal interest  or  whim;  and  that  his  re- 
sponses to  controversy  would  be  free  of  pet- 
tiness and  personal  Insult.  And  In  many 
such  cases  of  disagreement,  finally,  it  must 
be  said  that  the  senator's  judgment  prevailed 
because  It  was  sounder. 

Of  course,  the  announcement  of  the  sen- 
ator's approaching  retirement  has  touched 
off  a  scramble  for  the  seat.  Aside  from  those 

now  In  the  field  officially  or  unofficially 

Atty.  Gen.  Robert  Morgan  and  former  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson congressional  liaison  Henry 
Hall  WUson  on  the  Democratic  side  and  Rep. 
WUmer  Mlzel  on  the  Republican  side — others 
are  eyeing  the  seat. 

It  would  be  foolish  at  this  early  stage  to 
try  to  assess  this  field.  We  do  believe,  how- 
ever, that  North  Carolinians  everywhere,  of 
whatever  party  or  viewpoint,  should  be  glv- 
uig  the  most  searching  thought  to  what  sort 
of  representation  they  want  In  the  Senate 
beyond  January  of  1975.  In  fihls,  they  should 
consider  that  strength  of  character.  Intellect, 
political  experience  and  good  sense  wUl  be 
of  greater  value  to  North  Carolina  in  the 
long  run  than  a  doctrinaire  outlook  or  oartv 
ties.  ' 

As  a  result  of  the  1972  election.  North 
Carolina  is  already  served  In  the  Senate 
by  a  doctrinaire  man  who  marches  to  the 
beat  of  his  own  drummer — a  man  who  for 
that  reason  Is  unlikely  to  achieve  a  posi- 
tion of  eminence  or  special  Influence  in 
Washington. 

That,  we  believe,  is  all  the  more  reason 
for  giving  the  most  careful  thought  to  who 
fills  the  Ervin  seat.  It  will  be  a  big  seat. 

[Prom  the  Greensboro    (N.C.)    Daily  News 

Dec.  30.  1973] 

Sought  To  Limit  Government's  Rule.  Ervin 

Protected  iNDnnDUALixr 

(By  Don  Hill) 

Washington. — When  young  Sam  Ervin 
went  to  the  state  legislature  In  1923  from 
Burke  County,  N.C,  he  received  a  piece  of 
hometown  advice  from  one  country  store 
supporter  .  .  .  "Make  no  new  laws,"  the  man 
said,  "and  repeal  half  of  those  you  got." 

This  month,  after  60  years  of  public  serv- 
ice. North  Carolina  Sen.  Samuel  James 
Ervin,  Jr.,  77.  announced  that  he  would  re- 
tire at  the  end  of  his  current  senate  term. 

The  advice  he  was  given  at  the  beginning 
Of  hU  political  life  reflected  the  deep  sus- 
picion that  hU  Scotch-Presbyterian  forebears 
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and  neighbors  hold  for  any  governmental 
encroachment  on  their  Individuality. 

But  during  his  half-century  career,  govern- 
ment has  grown  without  consulting  Sam 
Ervin.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  has  honored 
the  philosophy  which  spawned  him  more  in 
spirit  than  in  letter. 

"I've  always  recognized."  he  said  once, 
"that  the  ultimate  danger  to  the  individual 
comes  from  government." 

Thus  it  was.  in  the  announcement  of  his 
retirement,  that  Ervin  listed  among  his  leg- 
islative achievements  with  greatest  gusto 
those  laws  which  told  government  what  it 
was  forbidden  to  do  rather  than  what  it 
cjuld  do: 

•T  have  fought,  as  sinful  and  tyrannical 
proposals  that  Americans  be  taxed  to  sup- 
port religious  institutions  in  violation  of  the 
first  amendment;  as  Incompatible  with  free- 
dom, proposals  that  state  right-to-work  laws 
be  repealed  and  the  compulsory  unionism  be 
forced  upon  those  who  do  not  wish  to  join 
tmions:  as  inimical  to  Justice,  proposals  to 
enact  no-knock  and  preventive  detention 
laws:  as  inconsistent  with  our  svstem  of 
government,  the  use  of  the  military  to  spy  on 
civilians  exercising  their  first  amendment 
rights  of  free  speech,  assembly  and  petition; 
as  Intolerable,  government  efforts  to  intimi- 
date individuals,  newsmen,  and  broadcasters 
for  exercising  their  rights  of  free  speech  and 
a  free  press  in  a  manner  displeasing  to  gov- 
ernment: as  rank  tyranny,  unnecessary  gov- 
ernmental invasions  of  the  privacy  of  our 
people,  and  governmental  collection  and 
computerizaiion  of  data  concerning  their 
political  and  religious  thoughts,  beliefs  and 
activities;  and  as  unwise,  welfare  proposals 
calculated  to  convert  ablebodied  Americans 
into  medicants." 

Sam  Ervin  s  ruddy,  jowly  visage  with  its 
fascinatingly  mobUe  eyebrows  has  since 
Watergate  became  one  of  the  most  readily 
recognized  in  American  politics. 

It  is  set  solidly  in  wide,  beefy  shoulders 
atop  a  portly  6-foot-l  frame  that  stUl  moves 
with  an  agUity  denying  77  vears  of  active 
life. 

Someone  told  the  senator  last  year  that 
he  looked  handsome  in  blue,  and  Ervin. 
with  characteristic  lack  of  self-conscious- 
ness, beamed.  He's  been  seen  in  blue  more 
often  than  anything  else  since.  The  ward- 
robe is  usually  completed  with  white  shirts 
and  solid-color  neckties,  always  clean  but 
sometimes  rumpled. 

In  conversation,  he  appears  a  wonderfully 
cheery  man.  gesturing  easUy  with  hU  fleshy- 
hands,  sometimes  holding  up  the  left  spread- 
fingered,  while  he  counts  off  points  In  his 
argument  with  the  forefinger  of  his  right. 

In  moments  of  deep  concentration  or  hard 
work,  he's  likely  to  place  the  pencil  he's  been 
working  with  between  his  lips  while  he 
snatches  for  another  to  jot  down  an  elusive 
notion.  The  first  pencil  then  stays  in  place, 
two-gun  fashion.  In  case  another  thought 
needs  to  be  fired  onto  the  waiting  vellow 
legal  pad. 

Young  Sam  began  hU  legislative  career  hi 
the  North  Carolina  House  much  as  he's 
been  finishing  it  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate— armed  with  no  more  than  wit  and  legal 
perception,  shooting  down  bills  he  considers 
iniquitous  or  Just  foolish. 

He  found  that  North  Carolina  was  about 
to  enact  its  own  version  of  monkey  law.  a 
bill  forbidding  the  teaching  of  evolution  In 
public  schools.  It  was  like  the  Tennessee 
law  that  brought  such  derision  down  on  that 
state  in  the  famous  Scopes  trial. 

The  North  Carolina  law  was  defeated,  in 
part  laughed  to  death  after  Ervin,  a  fresh- 
man of  27.  observed  that  the  only  merit 
in  the  proposed  law  was  to  absolve  monkeys 
from  the  responsibility  for  human  folly, 
such  as  the  North  Carolma  legislature  was 
about  to  commit. 
Ervln's  name,  as  they  say,  never  became 


a  household  word  even  In  North  Carolina  in 
the  years  that  followed.  He  serred  briefly  in 
the  General  Assembly,  then  was  appointed 
to  successively  higher  benches  until  he  at- 
tained that  of  justice  of  the  State  Suprems 
Court. 

He  showed  every  sign  of  being  perma- 
nently and  happily  ensconced  there,  perhaps 
yearniag  only  occasionally  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  nome  to  Morganton  to  practic? 
law. 

That  I'i.is  yearning  has  ne.-cr  died  shone — 
as  Sen.  Sam  himself  would  say — "as  clearly 
as  a  noonday  sun  in  clotidless  sky"  in  his  re- 
tirement announcement  last  month.  He  s^id. 
"My  wife  and  I  e.xpect  to  return  to  our  heme 
in  Morganton,  the  county  seat  of  Burke 
County,  North  Carolina,  upon  the  expiratio:i 
of  my  present  term  in  the  Senate.  Here  wc 
hope  to  dwell  for  a  time  among  the  people 
who  have  known  us  best  and  loved  us  most, 
and  to  watch  the  sun  set  In  indescribably 
glory  behind  Table  Rock  and  Hawks  Bill 
Mountain." 

His  appointment  by  the  governor  to  fill  a 
Senate  seat  vacated  by  death  plucked  Ervin 
from  the  Supreme  Cotiri  bench  in  a  way  he's 
never  anticipated. 

"I'd  never  had  any  ambitions  to  come  up 
here,"  he  said.  "I  enjoyed  practicing  law  more 
than  anything.  I  was  just  suddenly  appointed 
you  know.  Sen  Clyde  R.  Hoey  died  sitting 
right  here  in  this  chair,  and  I  was  picked 
by  the  governor  to  replace  him.  ' 

The  new  Sen.  Ervin  came  to  Washington 
with  an  open  mind,  he  says,  and  with  only 
general  ideas  about  what  his  Senr.ie  service 
or  colleagues  would  be  like. 

"You  don't  have  much  time  on  an  appel- 
late court  to  read  anything  but  briefs."  he 
said.  "I  was  under  the  impression  that  Joe 
McCarthy  was  creating  a  furor  up  here,  but 
on  the  whole  he  seemed  to  be  doing  a  good 
job.  so  I  had  mixed  feelings." 

But  then  he  became,  as  a  freshman  sena- 
tor, the  kind  of  nemesis,  to  McCarthy's  ex- 
travagances as  he  has  become  of  the  Nixon 
administration. 

McCarthy  was  a  boisterous  Wisconsin  sen- 
ator who  bullied  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  federal  government  with 
Communist  scare  tactics  in  the  early  1950's. 
By  innuendo  and  shrewed  use  of  publicity, 
he  made  himself  virtually  untouchable  until 
the  Senate  moved  tentatively  in  1954  to  cen- 
sure him.  Few  of  the  Senate  mice  were  eager 
to  bell  the  cat. 

Sen.  Ervin  was  named  to  a  six-man  com- 
mittee to  study  the  McCarthy  problem. 

After  Investigating  the  thing."  Ervin  said, 
"I  came  to  the  conclusions  that  Sen. 
McCarthy  was  bringing  the  Senate  Into  con- 
tempt by  his  actions." 

It  may  have  been  the  first  real  taste  the 
&ena'i.ors  got  of  Ervin 's  folksy  raconteur  style 
of  debate.  He  told  of  Uncle  Ephriam,  a  moun- 
taineer gnarled  and  twisted  by  arthritis,  who 
attended  a  camp  meeting  but  refused  to  join 
the  other  faithful  as  they  stood  one  by  one 
to  witness  for  Christ. 

'Uncle  Ephrlani  kept  his  seat,"  Ervin  re- 
counted. "Thereupon  the  moderator  said. 
'Brother  Epliriam  suppose  you  tell  us  what 
God  has  done  for  you." 

"Uncle  Ephriam  arose,  with  his  bent  and 
distorted  body,  and  said.  Brother,  he  has 
mighty  nigh  r\iint  me.'  " 

In  a  speech  supporting  tlie  McCarthy  cen- 
sure resolution.  Ervin  also  demonstrated  to 
his  colleagues  another  side  of  his  nature,  his 
thunderous  righteousness.  He  said  that  If  his 
name  was  called  In  questions  as  Sen.  Mc- 
Carthy was.  that  If  the  Potomac  was  a  river 
of  fire  instead  of  water,  he  would  somehow 
cross  it  to  appear  in  defense  of  his  name.  He 
demanded  that  the  Senate  censure  McCarthy. 
McCarthy  didnt  cross.  The  Senate  did  cen- 
sure. And  North  Carolina  Sen.  Sam  Ervin. 
freshman  or  not.  was  recognized  as  a  man  to 
reckon  with  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 
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In  the  Senate,  Ervln  at  first  became  known 
as  an  opponent  to  a  body  of  legislation  be- 
coming known  as  civil  rights  laws.  He  ac- 
quired a  reputation  as  a  man,  as  one  news 
magazine  put  it,  whose  constitution  lacked 
a  14th  amendment.  The  14th  amendment 
granted  citizenship  rights  to  all  Americans, 
Including  blacks  and  former  slaves. 

Sen.  Ervln  came  to  the  Senate  just  as  the 
Supreme  Court  outlawed  school  desegrega- 
tion in  Its  landmark  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation decision  of  1954. 

In  the  late  'SOs,  he  was  a  leading  pleader 
for  the  southern  opposition  to  civil  rights 
legislation. 

"It  Is  not  the  civil  rights  of  some,  but  the 
civil  liberty  of  all  on  which  I  take  my  stand," 
he  said  in  inveighing  against  encroachment 
by  the  federal  government  on  state  sover- 
eignty. 

During  the  same  time,  however,  the  seeds 
of  Sen.  Sam  Ervin's  principal  Senate  career 
were  being  sewn. 

He  was  accosted  one  day  in  a  Senate  hall- 
way by  veteran  former  Sen.  Ouy  Gillette  of 
Iowa.  Oillette  was  well-known  in  Congress  as 
a  man  intimate  with  the  problems  associated 
with  executive  power.  He  had  been  ousted  aa 
Iowa's  Democratic  senator  in  1954,  but  still 
worked  on  the  bill. 

In  1937,  Oillette  had  been  one  of  the\>rave 
Democratic  congressmen  who  had  opposed 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's  attempt  to  pack 
the  Supreme  Court  with  justices  who  would 
wink  at  New  Deal  unconstitutionalities. 


[From  the   Greensboro    (N.C.)    Dally  News, 

Dec.  30, 1973) 
EaviN  SODCHT  To  LXMrr  Government's  Power 

This  was  the  man  who  stopped  Ervln  in 
the  hallway.  The  country  judge  from  Mor- 
ganton  already  enjoyed  an  Insider's  reputa- 
tion as  a  constitutional  authority  because  of 
bis  colorful,  but  thoughtful,  judicial  opinions 
and  because  of  his  early  work  in  the  Senate. 
He  was  a  recent  appointee  to  the  prestigious 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  a  plum  many 
Senators  waited  well  beyond  their  freshman 
terms  to  pluck. 

"Say,  Sam,"  Gillette  said.  "...  I  have 
come  to  think  that  the  most  dangerous 
tendency  In  the  United  States  today  is  the 
encroachment  by  one  branch  of  government 
on  the  domain  assigned  by  the  Constitution 
to  another.  You  know  what  we  need?  We 
need  a  subcoounlttee  to  study  the  separation 
of  powers." 

Ervln  took  the  fruits  of  that  casual  conver- 
sation to  Sen.  E^rerett  Dirksen,  Republican, 
and  Sen.  Mike  Bfansfield,  Democrat.  Those 
two  powerful  senators  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion to  create  such  a  subcommittee,  and  In 
19<t6  It  was  done. 

Ervln  was  the  obvious  choice  for  chairman 
of  the  new  subcommittee,  which  he  still 
beads.  With  Dirksen  as  ranking  minority 
member,  the  subcoounlttee  became  Ervin's 
vehicle  In  a  slow,  unglamorous  rise  to  em- 
inence as  a  student  of  executive  concentra- 
tion of  power. 

For  years.  Ervln  labored.  In  his  words,  "un- 
wept, uncheered,  and  unsung."  Not  tintll 
the  Nixon  admmistratlon's  startling  afTalrs 
In  Watergate,  campaign  contribution  eolicl- 
tatlon,  and  other  acts  did  Ervin's  colleagues 
begin  to  Interest  themselves  in  the  dangers 
of  presidential  power  about  which  Ervln  had 
been  wgimlng. 

Suddenly  his  work  on  executive  impound- 
ment of  funds,  on  campaign  reform,  on 
newsmen's  shield  laws,  on  the  right  to  pri- 
vacy from  government  snooping,  on  execu- 
tive privilege  became  "in"  issues. 

Many  Americans  were  delighted  by  the 
TV  Image  of  Sam  Ervln,  his  eyebrows  pop- 
ping up  and  down  at  times  of  pressure. 
Others — the  mall  suggested  they  were  In  a 
minority — were  offended  by  his  bible  quoting, 
bis  folksy  htunor.  Tar  Heel  drawl,  and  the 
evident  fact  that  be  was  hugely  enjoying  the 
^KJtllgbt. 


In  Ervin's  home  state,  Jim  Gardner,  a 
wealthy  conservative  who  had  twice  unsuc- 
cessfully run  for  governor,  aald,  "The  Ervln 
committee  is  having  a  glorious  time  bathing 
in  their  egos,  and  Sen.  Ervin  is  the  worst. 
He  thinks  what  happens  to  the  country  is 
incidental." 

But  witnesses  who  know  the  senator  bet- 
ter tell  a  different  tale.  "Some  think  that  he 
is  putting  on  a  show,"  Jean  Conyers  Ervln, 
the  senator's  youngest  sister,  told  the  Rich- 
mond (Va.)  Mercury,  of  Enrln's  TV  Water- 
gate appearance.  "But  the  only  thing  he  has 
ever  done  that  I've  never  seen  before  was 
putting  his  pencil  in  his  mouth.  He  acts  just 
as  he  does  in  any  other  situation." 

Harry  L.  Riddle  Sr.  of  Morgan  ton,  81.  the 
man  who  nominated  Ervln  for  political  office, 
said.  "They  poke  fun  at  him,  say  he's  too 
folksy,  but  that's  his  natur*.  A  fairer  man 
never  lived." 

His  mind  is  the  one  tool  that  Ervin  seems 
determined  to  keep  honed  and  oiled.  "I've 
always  said  it's  better  to  wear  out  than  rust 
out,"  he  said  recently.  In  what  must  have 
been  a  hint  of  his  decision  on  whether  to 
run  again  for  the  Senate  In  1974. 

In  the  end,  he  decided  against  running. 

"Intellectual  honesty,"  he  said  in  his  an- 
nouncement, "compels  me  to  confront  this 
Inescapable  reality:  If  I  shciild  seek  reelec- 
tion in  1974,  I  would  be  asking  North  Caro- 
linians to  return  me  to  the  Senate  for  a  term 
which  would  extend  beyond  the  84th  an- 
niversary of  my  birth. 

"Since  time  takes  a  constantly  accelerat- 
ing toll  of  those  of  us  who  live  many  years, 
it  is  simply  not  reasonable  fOr  me  to  assume 
that  my  eye  will  remain  undlmmed  and  my 
natural  force  stay  unabated  for  so  long  a 
time." 

It  was  the  best  Christmas  present  he  coul<« 
have  given  his  wife,  Mrs.  Margaret  Ervin, 
the  senator  told  questioners.  She  had  once 
advised  him  that  the  time  to  leave  was  when 
the  people  wanted  him  to  stay. 

About  his  enjoying  his  prublic  role,  Mrs. 
Ervin  told  a  group  of  Democratic  women  In 
Northern  Virginia  recently  that  Sen.  Ervln 
is  "thrilled"  that  young  people  feel  about 
him  as  they  do.  She  said,  "That's  why  I'm 
not  sorry  about  all  the  publicity.  .  .  .  He's 
needed  to  offset  the  image  of  Watergate." 

There's  evidence  that  Sam  Ervin  agrees 
with  "Miss  Margaret."  He  usually  does.  And 
his  career  has  been  one  of  going  where  he 
felt  he  was  needed. 

Constitutional  scholar  and  defender, 
judge,  senator,  investigator  and  challenger 
of  presidents,  but  still  the  story-telling  coun- 
try boy  from  Burke  County.  Few  have  chal- 
lenged the  ultimate  accolade  given  Sen.  Er- 
vln by  conservative  columntet  James  J.  Kil- 
pa  trick: 

"He's  the  last  of  the  founding  fathers." 

[From    the    Greensboro    (N.C.)    Record, 

Dec.  21,   1973) 

Eevin  RrrniEMiNT  Will  Put  a  Gap  in  Ranks 

OF  Freedom's  Defsnders 

Senator  Sam  Ervln — citing  his  age  as  sole 
reason — will  retire  at  the  height  of  his  fame 
and  powers.  In  20  years,  he  has  given  Wash- 
ington and  the  nation  an  example  of  con- 
servative consistency,  a  fresh  respect  for 
integrity  and  a  new  recognition  of  the  value 
of  old  principles. 

"Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty," 
the  old  maxim  says.  Senator  Sam  has  been 
vigilant. 

Not  until  the  Watergate  scandal  did  the 
senior  senator  from  North  Carolina  become 
a  truly  national  figure.  Others  then  discov- 
ered what  many  Tar  Heels  long  had  known: 
Sam  Ervin's  down  home  tales  and  folksy  hu- 
mor are  accompanied  by  the  keenest  of  In- 
tellects and  the  strongest  devotion  to  the 
Constitution  and  American  freedom. 

This  devotion  to  old  precepts  could  be, 
and  often  was.  Interpreted  to  be  old  fash- 


ioned. The  Senator,  like  many  of  the  rest  of 
us,  was  not  without  an  occasional  touch 
of  myopia.  But  if  his  stress  on  individual 
and  property  rights  in  the  Fifties  and  early 
Sixties  second  anachronistic  to  liberals,  it 
seemed  timely  and  essential  later  in  the 
defense  of  the  Individual  against  a  too- 
powerful  government.  He  w«s  both  far- 
sighted  and  wholly  wise  In  support  of  con- 
stitutional principle  against  those  who 
sought  to  distort  or  ignore  it  for  the  political 
ends. 

It  is  his  defense  of  Individual  rights  and 
freedoms  for  which  Sam  ErvUi  deserves  to 
be  remembered,  long  after  the  skulldug- 
gery of  Watergate  is  forgotten.  He  Is  not  a 
prosecutor  of  petty  criminals  but  the  de- 
fender of  great  principles.  In  the  long  Wa- 
tergate hearings  which  mesmerized  the 
nation,  he  helfied  convince  Americans  of 
the  vitality  of  their  Institutions  and  of  the 
need  for  constant  defense  of  the  people's 
rights  by  men  of  honor.  j 

It  is  government  with  honoi  which  Sena- 
tor Ervin  has  demanded.  It  is  a  battle  he 
has  fought  with  his  Intellect,  his  humor  and 
his  knack  for  dramatizing  an^  humanizing 
great  Issues. 

In  an  age  when  both  character  and  char- 
acters are  so  often  lacking.  Senator  Sam 
had  the  one  and  became  tne  other,  yet  with- 
out prlgglshness  or  buffoonery;  He  stands  as 
the  champion  of  the  rights  of  Americans, 
whether  they  be  American  Indians,  govern- 
ment clerks  or  average  voter*.  He  opposes 
the  intrusions  of  big  government  upon  their 
rights,  whether  by  military  ^les  or  Illegal 
burglaries  or  wiretapplngs.  He  has  elevated 
the  principle  of  individual  freedom  into  a  na- 
tional article  of  faith,  as  it  was  in  an  earlier 
era  untroubled  by  a  misdirected  military, 
electronic  wizardry  or  high  officials  untram- 
meled  by  conscience  or  constitutional  con- 
straints 

This  is  Senator  Sam's  outstanding  service 
to  the  land  he  loves.  This  is  Why  his  fellow 
Tar  Heels  will  wish  him  a  long  and  pleasant 
retirement  with  his  "Miss  Margaret",  watch- 
ing the  "sun  set  in  Indescribable  glory  behind 
Table  Rock  and  Hawk's  Bill  Mountain."  It  is 
also  why  Tar  Heels  and  their  feDow  Americans 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  the  eloqueirt  voice  of 
their  champion  at  a  crucial  moment  in  na- 
tional history. 

There  remains  a  year  of  the  77-year-old 
senator's  term  In  which  to  conclude  the 
work  he  has  begun.  Much  ciin  be  accom- 
plished in  this  span.  Much  has  already  been 
accomplished  by  the  silver-haired  combat 
veteran  of  World  War  I,  the  judge  whose  love 
of  the  Constitution  and  devotion  to  individ- 
ual rights  qualifies  him  for  tine  accolade  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  an  admiring  Nick  Ga- 
lifianakls:  "the  last  of  the  Founding  Fathers." 
May  Senator  Sam  Inspire  emulation  and 
thereby  raise  new  defenders  for  the  right 
and  the  rights  of  man.  I 

[Prom  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Dally  News, 

Dec.  22,  1973) 

A  PrmNG  Champion  op  tHE  U.S. 

CONSTITOTION 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin's  decision  to  step  down 
from  the  eminence  of  the  U.S.  Senate  at  the 
peak  of  his  prowess  provides  additional  evi- 
dence of  bis  sagacity  and  ch»racter. 

Many  another  public  servant,  buoyed  up  by 
national  acclaim  and  self-ls^portance,  has 
found  it  difficult  to  turn  looie  the  reins  of 
power.  I 

But  Senator  Sam  has  appBaised  his  own 
situation  as  keenly  as  he  studied  the  tangled 
web  of  Watergate.  He  has  used,  as  he  noted 
in  his  resignation  statement,  "intellectual 
honesty",  at  age  77,  to  concl«de  that  "it  is 
simply  not  reasonable  for  me  to  assume  that 
my  eye  will  remain  undlinme4  and  my  nat- 
ural force  stay  unabated"  for  several  addi- 
tional yecu-s. 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  another  12  months. 
Senator  Ervln  will  leave  the  most  dlstln- 
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gulshed  forum  in  these  United  States,  full  of 
honor  and  years,  after  serving  there  longer 
than  any  Tar  Heel  save  Matt  W.  Ransom, 
Furnlfold  IT.  Simmons  and  Lee  S.  Overman. 
It  is  fitting  to  say  on  such  an  occasion  that 
the  su'jstance  of  Senator  E-vln's  senatorial 
career  is  larger  and  of  greater  significance 
than  that  of  any  of  his  three  longer-serving 
predecessors,  indeed,  perhaps  that  of  any 
U.S.  senator  elected  by  the  people  of  North 
Carolina. 
A  mystery 

North  Carolina,  sad  to  say,  has  not  been  In 
the  habit  of  sending  its  absolutely  first-rate 
public  servants  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  Far  more 
governors  than  senators  have  left  their  mark 
of  distinction,  from  the  time  of  Vance  and 
Aycock  to  the  more  recent  years  of  Gardner. 
Hodges  and  Sanford.  Why  this  is  so  is  a 
mystery;  but  it  is  good  to  know  that  a  man 
of  Sam  Ervin's  capabilities  was  recognized 
and  that  the  momentous  issues  of  the  seven- 
ties projected  him  to  the  forefront. 

Sam  Ervln,  as  it  turned  out,  with  his  love 
of  the  Constitution,  his  penetrating  Intellect, 
his  rock-ribbed  integrity,  was  a  man  for  the 
moment.  No  wonder  he  became  a  national 
folk  hero.  In  a  time  of  ghastly  relevatlons  of 
corruption  and  mismanagement,  the  Ameri- 
can people  needed  a  symbol  of  lost  idealism 
and  steadfastness  of  principle  to  rally 
around. 

North  Carolinians,  of  course,  have  known 
about  Sam  Ervin's  courage  and  wisdom  for  a 
long  time.  As  a  young  state  representative 
from  Burke  County  In  1925  he  played  a  lead- 
ership role  in  helping  defeat  a  famous  "mon- 
key bill".  It  would  have  made  North  Caro- 
lina's pu"3llc  schools  a  laughing  stock.  As 
Superior  and  Supreme  Court  Judge,  he 
brought  to  the  judiciary  erudition  combined 
vcWtx  ■wit,  mountain  independence  vi'ith  Cal- 
vlnlst  conviction.  Nou-ished  on  the  King 
James  Bible  and  full  of  the  story-telling 
genius  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  he  added  scholarly 
attainment  to  the  courts.  These  same  quali- 
ties served  hiri  well  when  the  late  Governor 
Umstead  persuaded  him  to  move  in  mid- 
fiight  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Prom  the  time  of  his  appointment  in  the 
Fifties  when  he  became  a  memt>er  of  au  ear- 
lier select  coounittee  involving  civil  liberties 
( the  McCarthy  committee)  to  his  more  recent 
role  as  chairman  of  the  Watergate  committee 
he  has  never  forgotten  the  admonition  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  that  "no  government  ought 
to  be  without  censors  and  where  the  press 
is  free,  no  one  ever  will." 

cousaceous 

Senator  Ervin's  defense  of  constitutional 
principles  has  been  consistently  courageous, 
always  concerned  with  issues  rather  than  in- 
dividuals. It  Is  everlastingly  dedicated  to  the 
conviction  that  "in  the  end  It  is  the  in- 
dividual— not  society  and  not  any  group — 
that  is  the  basic  unit  of  value." 

Some  of  Senator  Ervin's  earlier  critics, 
mostly  of  the  Uberal  persuasion,  think  he 
has  changed.  That  is  not  true.  Senator 
Ervin's  course  has  been  steadfast  and  un- 
wavering. It  is  simply  the  changing  times 
and  the  teaching  role  of  experience,  that 
have  produced  altered  alliances. 

One  distinguished  historian,  Arthur 
Schleslnger,  Jr.,  whose  own  experience  in 
government  with  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion decidedly  changed  and  enlarged  his  own 
views  paid  tribute  to  North  Carolina's  first 
citizen  several  months  ago.  What  he  said  is 
supremely  fitting  as  Senator  Ervin  moves  to- 
ward retirement.  Mr.  Schleslnger  wrote  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

"For  most  Americans'  the  Constitution  has 
become  a  hazy  document  cited  Uke  the  Bible 
on  ceremonial  occasions  but  forgotten  in  the 
daUy  transacUons  of.  life.  For  Ervin  the  Con- 
stitution, Uke  the  Bible,  is  superbly  alive 
and  fresh.  He  quotes  It  as  If  it  had  been 
written  the  day  before:  the  Pounding  Fathers 
seem  his  contemporaries;  it  is  almost  as  if 
he  has  ambled  over  from  the  Convention  at 


Philadelphia.  He  is  a  true  believer  who  en- 
dows his  faith  with  abundant  charm,  decen- 
cy, sagacity  and  toughness.  The  old-fashioned 
Constitution— the  'very  finest  document 
ever  to  come  from  the  minds  of  men' — could 
have  no  more  fitting  champion  in  the  battle 
against  the  Imperial  presidency." 

HIGH   PRAISE 

For  North  Carolina's  man  of  the  moment, 
that  Is  high  praise.  The  hope  is  that  Tar 
Heels  will  see  the  need  to  seek  men  of  sim- 
ilar qualifications — at  least  to  stistaln,  if  not 
to  elevate,  the  caliber  of  our  representation 
in  the  U.S.  Congress. — William  D.  Snider. 

IFicm  the  Henderson  (N.C.)  Daily  Dispatch, 

Dec.  20.  1973] 

The  Senator  Bows  Out 

Senator  Ervhi  chose  the  Christmas  season 
a.s  the  time  to  announce  his  retirement.  In 
a  brief  statement  Wednesday  he  said  he 
would  not  be  a  candidate  in  next  year's 
elections,  which  means  his  term  expires  at 
the  convening  of  the  94th  Congress  in  Janu- 
ary. 1975. 

The  senator's  decision  gives  the  green  light 
to  Henry  Hall  Wilson  of  Monroe,  Union  coun- 
ty, who  formally  announced  several  months 
ago.  and  to  Attorney  General  Robert  Mor- 
gan, who  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a 
candidate  all  but  a  formal  announcement. 
That  will  probably  be  forthcoming  very 
shortly  now. 

There  is  no  certainty  that  Morgan  and 
Wilson  will  have  it  all  to  themselves.  Terry 
Sanford.  for  example,  former  governor  and 
now  president  of  Duke  University.  Sanford 
toured  the  State  six  years  ago  to  sound  out 
sentiment  for  a  campaign  against  Senator 
Ervin  at  that  time.  He  concluded  that  Ervin 
was  unbeatable  and  backed  off.  But  should 
he  run  next  year  he  will  not  be  facing  the 
incumbent. 

More  later  about  prospective  candidates. 
As  of  now.  Senator  Ervin  has  the  fioor. 

The  senator  is  77  years  old,  and  if  he  ran 
and  won  would  be  83  when  the  term  ex- 
pired. For  some  time  there  has  been  specu- 
lation as  to  what  he  would  do  in  1974.  But 
he  has  now  ended  the  guessing  and  is  leav- 
ing the  field  wide  open  for  all  comers. 

Countless  thousands  of  ES'vin's  friends 
were  hopeful  that  he  would  seek  reelection. 
Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  been  a  hard 
man  to  beat,  and  with  odds  in  his  favor 
against  Morgan  and  WUson.  Many  have  felt 
that  at  his  age  he  should  retire.  He  has 
gained  national  prominence  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Watergate  panel,  which  might 
have  been  an  Incalculable  asset.  So  far  as 
known.  Ervin  Is  In  good  health  and  appar- 
ently could  have  continued  In  service.  He 
evidently  has  concluded  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  relaxation  from  a  lifelong  ca- 
reer in  political  office.  He  has  been  In  the 
Senate  long  enough  to  receive  a  very  sub- 
stantial pension,  and  which  will  accumulate 
added  benefits  by  the  time  his  present  term 
expires. 

Senator  Ervln  will  be  missed  in  the  Sen- 
ate, where  he  is  a  recognized  authority  on 
the  Constitution.  He  Is  one  of  the  elder 
statesmen  among  100  members  of  that 
great  deliberative  body.  He  is  highly  respected 
for  his  legislative  ability  and  judgment. 

Since  the  senator  has  burned  the  bridges 
behind  him,  attention  now  will  be  focused 
upon  those  In  the  scramble  to  become  his 
successor.  The  contest  next  vear  wUl  be  the 
major  attraction  in  both  the  primary  and 
the  voting  In  November. 

[From  the  Hickory  (N.C.)  Daily  Record. 
Dec.  21,  1973) 
EsviN   Retiring   at   His   Peak 
Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr.'s  decision  to  retire 
rather  than  seek  re-election  next  year  leaves 
us  with  extremely  mLxed  emotions. 
We  are  and  long  have  been  proud  of  Sena- 


tor Sam,  the  Job  he  has  dojie  in  the  Senate 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  ha.s  represemed 
the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

When  Ervin  announced  his  plans  Wednt-- 
day  he  said  he  had  reached  the  decision  be- 
cau.se  "intellectual  honesty'  forced  hlin  ;>> 
face  the  -inescapable  reality"  of  his  age.  He 
is  77  and  would  be  84  by  the  end  of  another 
term  in  the  Senate.  •Siiice  time  takes  a  cnn- 
staiuly  accelerating  toll  of  those  of  us  wl-.o 
live  many  years,  it  is  simply  not  reasonable 
for  me  to  assume  that  my  eye  will  remaii\ 
tindimmed  and  my  natural  force  stay  u".- 
abated  for  so  long  a  time."  he  said. 

On  one  hand  we  can  clearly  see  Erv;r.'.-= 
reasons  for  deciding  to  retire  and  agree  with 
tliem.  taut  on  the  other  there  are  many  rea- 
sons we  would  like  to  see  him  remain  actue 
In  service  to  his  nation  as  a  senator. 

Ervin  will  be  bowing  out  of  the  Seiiaf 
fcracefully  after  20  years  in  that  bodv.  He  will 
be  retiring  at  the  height  of  his  power,  in- 
fluence and  popularity  rather,  than  facint; 
any  po.ssibility  of  being  rejected  by  fickle 
voter.s  or  having  his  shining  image  t-\r- 
i.ished  by  failing  health. 

Further,  his  action  should  put  to  rest  once 
and  tor  all  the  crltlcLsm  from  some  quartern 
tl\at  he  was  pursuing  the  Watergate  investi- 
gation .so  ably  and  courageously  because  of  a 
feeling  that  the  publicity  would  help  hini 
win  re-election. 

Tlie  senator  also  said  he  was  announcing; 
Ills  plans  at  this  time  a.s  a  Christmas  present 
for  his  wife,  affectionately  known  as  'M'-ss 
Margaret."  His  wife  has  been  urging  him  to 
retire  to  their  home  in  Morganton  for  .sev- 
eral years.  Persons  who  have  observed  the 
Ervins  together  over  the  years  and  know  of 
tlieir  outstanding  relationship  can  under- 
stand how  the  senator  would  want  to  give 
her  the  best  Chrislmai;  gift  she  could  hope 
for. 

Eien  though  it  is  easy  to  understand  Er- 
vin's reasons  lor  deciding  to  end  his  career 
cs  a  senator  a  year  from  now.  it  saddens  us 
Kreaily  to  think  that  the  nation  wUl  no 
l<juger  have  the  benefit  of  his  leadership  in 
the  Senate. 

He  is  without  a  doubt  the  best  constitu- 
tional lawyer  in  the  Congress.  His  cham- 
pionship of  civil  liberties  causes  has  in  re- 
cent years  won  him  richly  deserved  recogni- 
tion as  one  of  the  nation's  chief  defenders 
of  individual  rights.  The  Senate  will  be 
weaker  in  this  respect  without  the  benefit 
oi  Ervin's  wisdom. 

Many  of  Ervins  fellow  senators  don't  have 
his  sense  of  the  continuity  of  things.  He  un- 
derstands that  constitutional  law  is  based 
upon  sound  principles  and  cannot  be  created 
on  the  spot  to  fit  the  moment.  He  is  a  man 
with  a  strong  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  a 
man  w  ho  foUows  the  path  of  what  he  feels  is 
correct  even  when  it  is  far  from  being  the 
poptUar  or  easy  way.  This  honesty  at  a  time 
when  so  many  of  our  government  officials 
have  been  Involved  In  dishonest  practices  has 
made  Senator  Sam  one  of  the  few  public 
officials  that  the  younger  generation  tends 
to  trust. 

Sen.  Sam  Ervln  Is  a  man  who  believes 
in  the  United  States  and  in  our  Constitution 
He  has  fought  bravely  against  those  who 
have  tried  to  subvert  the  laws  of  our  nation 
and  who  have  abused  their  positions  in  gov- 
ernment. 

He  has  anoiher  year  in  the  Senate  and  we 
hope  that  he  wUl  be  able  to  accomplish  many 
of  the  things  he  feels  he  still  needs  to  get 
done. 

Then,  in  his  own  words,  he  plans  to  re- 
turn to  Morganton  where  he  and  Mrs.  Ervln 
"hope  to  dwell  for  a  time  among  the  people 
who  have  known  us  best  and  loved  us  most, 
and  to  watch  the  sun  set  in  indescribable 
glory  behind  Table  Rock  and  Hawk's  Bill 
Mountain." 

If  anyone  deserves  to  be  able  to  retire  to 
our  t)eautlful  Catawba  VaUev  area  it  is  Sen 
Ervin. 
To  North  Carolina's  senior  senator,  we  say. 
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God  bless  you  Sam.  Merry  Christmas  to  you 
and  Miss  Margaret  and  may  both  of  you  eo- 
]oy  many  more  among  those  of  us  who  are 
Bo  proud  to  say  that  your  home  Is  here  with 
us. 


I  From  the  High  Point  (N.C.)  Enterprise, 

Dec.  21.  1973) 

Sekatob  Ebvin's  Decision 

His  announcement  that  he  will  not  seek 
re-election  In  1974  Is  In  keeping  with  the 
service  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.  has  rendered 
North  Carolina  and  the  nation  for  20  years. 
It  Ls  service  marked  by  selfless  character,  and 
principle  motivated  by  the  Bible  and  the 
Constitution.  Tliese  qualities  are  evident  in 
his  decision  not  to  run  again. 

At  the  peak  of  bis  Influence  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Sen.  Ervin  could.  In  all  probability, 
easily  win  re-election  next  year.  The  prospect 
must  Indeed  be  tempting.  Yet,  Sen.  Ervin 
recognizes  his  own  finiteness.  Now  77  years 
of  age,  be  would  be  asking  North  Carolinians 
to  vote  for  blm  again  when  he  was  78  years 
old  and  expect  him  to  serve  In  an  active 
capacity  until  he  was  84.  "It  is  simply  not 
reasonable  for  me  to  assume  that  my  eye  will 
remain  undlmmed  and  my  natural  force  stay 
unabated  for  so  long  a  time".  Sen.  Ervin 
acknowledges. 

North  Carolina  has  long  known  the  qual- 
ity of  service  offered  by  Sen.  Ervin.  A  legis- 
lator and  later  a  Judge  of  Superior  Court, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Senate 
In  1954  following  the  death  of  Sen.  Clyde  R. 
Hoey.  Only  three  other  North  Carolinians 
have  served  in  the  Senate  longer  than  Ervin; 
yet,  no  other  North  Carolinian  has  so  infused 
that  legislative  body  with  a  sense  of  its  own 
purpose  and  high  req>onslbtllty.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  investi- 
gating the  Watergate  scandals.  Sen.  Ervin 
has  achieved  national  prominence  as  a  per- 
sonality as  well  as  a  legislator.  He  has  also 
come  under  criticism,  some  of  It  from  his 
home  stat«.  for  his  handling  of  the  com- 
mittee's Investigation  into  Watergate.  His 
critics  are  more  plcayunlsh  than  substantive, 
however,  for  his  record  In  the  Senate  Is  one 
of  cooservatiam  in  the  fullest  and  finest 
sense  of  that  word. 

The  confusion  about  Sen.  Ervin  revolves 
around  his  opposition  to  civil  rights  legis- 
lation more  than  a  decade  ago  and  his  op- 
position now  to  "no-knock"  laws,  to  efforts 
that  he  considers  restrictive  to  the  rights  of 
freedom  ot  speech  and  religious  worship, 
and  to  Invasions  of  privacy  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  Uvea  of  citizens.  At  times.  Sen. 
Ervin  has  been  criticized  by  liberals  and 
praised  by  conservatives;  at  other  times,  he 
has  been  praised  by  conservatives  and  criti- 
cized by  liberals.  On  other  issues,  however, 
the  conservatlam  of  Sen.  Ervin  la  more 
clearly  discerned.  He  has  supported  the 
armed  forces,  opposed  foreign  aid  programs, 
called  for  a  balanced  budget,  and  condemned 
deficit  financing.  He  has  also  given  his  sup- 
port to  those  federal  programs  which  he  felt 
best  served  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
Interests  of  North  Carolina.  Sen.  Ervin  has 
indeed  followed  bis  own  understanding  of 
the  Constitution  and  of  the  Bible  in  a  man- 
ner that  reflects,  in  large  measure,  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

He  does  the  people  of  North  Carolina  an- 
other service  in  announcing  now  his  de- 
cision not  to  seek  re-election.  It  is  a  move 
that  opens  the  way,  well  in  advance,  for 
those,  both  Democratic  and  Bepubllcan.  who 
woi'ld  seek  to  replace  him  in  the  Senate. 
The  field  apparently  will  be  crowded,  and 
who  the  choice  finally  will  be  ts  not  clear. 
North  Carolinians  should  hope,  however,  to 
send  another  person  to  the  Senate  of  the 
exemplary  Integrity  and  character  of  Sam  J. 
Ervin,  Jr. 


(Prom    the    High    Point    (N.C.)     Enterprise. 
Jan.  1,  1974] 
Bexiets  of  a  Statesman 
His  recent  announcement  that  he  will  re- 
tire   at    the    end    of    his    present    term    in 
the    U.S.    Senate    gives   Sam   Ervin    an    em- 
bellished   status.    Starting    Friday,    he    will 
begin  his  final   full   year  of  service,   looking 
forward    to    going    home    to   Mofganton    on 
Januarys,  1975. 

His  new  status  is  that  of  a  man  who  can 
do  for  his  country  what  he  tbinks  best  with- 
out the  worry  that  constantly  besets  legisl.i- 
tors — that  of  re-election  requirements.  As 
the  nation's  leading  defender  of  the  Consti- 
tution, he  can  enhance  that  position  with- 
out concern  for  offending  any  potential  poli- 
tical block. 

The  senator's  current  newsletter  is  de- 
voted for  the  most  part  to  a  recitation  of 
his  basic  beliefs  about  lawmaking  and  his 
nation  and  is  introduced  as  "something  in 
the  nature  of  an  accounting  of  my  steward- 
ship as  their  senator"  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina. 

Here  is  the  principal  portion  of  that  state- 
ment: 

"I  have  endeavored  to  practice  on  all  oc- 
casions the  concept  that  a  public  office  is  a 
public  trust.  I  have  sought  to  make  life 
more  abundant  for  the  farm  families  of 
North  Carolina,  who  produce  the  food,  fiber, 
and  agricultural  crops  essential  to  our  exist- 
ence and  comfort;  to  support  the  free  en- 
terprise system,  and  promote  the  economic 
interests  of  those  who  inveet  and  labor  in 
North  Carolina's  industries;  to  promote  the 
development  of  worthwhile  projects  in  North 
Carolina's  river  basins  and  harbors;  to  pre- 
serve constitutional  government  and  the 
blessings  of  liberty  for  all  Americans;  to  se- 
cure to  those  who  labor  freedom  to  Join  or  to 
refrain  from  Joining  unions  in  conformity 
with  their  own  desires;  to  compel  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  balance  its  budget,  stop 
deficit  financing,  and  terminate  Its  wasteful 
foreign  aid  programs;  to  maintain  armed 
forces  sufficient  to  Insure  our  national  sur- 
vival in  a  precarious  world;  to  fvirther  educa- 
tion, medical  research,  and  the  public 
health;  to  conserve  our  natural  resources, 
reduce  pollution  In  our  atmosphere  and 
waters,  and  make  our  hlgtiways,  parkways, 
and  parks  toll-free  to  all  our  people:  to  se- 
cure reasonable  benefits  to  disabled  veterans 
and  their  dependents  and  to  the  aging  and 
handicapped;  to  obtain  the  enactment  of 
laws  to  protect  federal  employees  against 
tyrannical  treatment  by  their  government, 
and  to  obtain  the  enactment  of  laws  estab- 
lishing procedures  for  Constitutional  Con- 
ventions called  on  the  petition  of  two-thirdn 
of  the  States. 

At  the  same  time  I  have  fought,  as  sinful 
and  tyrannical,  proposals  that  Americans  be 
taxed  to  support  religious  institutions  In 
violation  of  the  First  Amandment;  as  in- 
compatible with  freedom  proposals  that  state 
right-to-work  laws  be  repealed  and  that  com- 
pulsory unionism  be  forced  upon  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  Join  unions;  as  inimical  to 
Justice,  proposals  to  enact  "no  knock"  and 
preventive  detention  laws;  as  Inconsistent 
with  our  system  of  government,  the  use  of 
the  military  to  spy  on  civilians  exercising 
their  First  Amendment  rights  of  fre«  speech, 
assembly,  and  petition;  as  Intolerable,  gov- 
ernmental efforts  to  intimidate  individuals, 
newsmen,  and  broadcasters  for  exercising 
their  rights  of  free  speech  and  a  free  press 
In  a  manner  displeasing  to  government;  as 
rank  tyranny,  unnecessary  governmental  in- 
vasions of  the  privacy  of  our  people,  and  gov- 
ernmental collection  and  computerization  of 
data  concerning  their  political  and  religious 
thoughts,  beliefs,  and  activities;  and  as  un- 
wise, welfare  proposals  calculated  to  con- 
vert able-bodied  Americans  into  medi- 
cants." 

In  this  capsule  comimentary.  Sen.  Ervin 
baa  given  a  lesson  worth  the  time  of  any  fed- 


eral office  seeker  and  containing  enough  wis- 
dom to  be  worthy  of  every  .toierlcan's  at- 
tention. Between  Its  lines  are  his  unflagging 
devotion  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  his  belief 
in  the  supremacy  of  the  indivKlual  In  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws. 


I  Prom    the    Lenoir    (N.C.)     News-Topic, 
Jan.  15,  1974)    ] 
Distinguished  Record 
Senator  Sam  J.   Ervrin  Jr.,  of  Morganton 
will  end  a  distinguished  public  career  at  the 
expiration  of  his  present  term. 

He  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection 
and  has  expressed  the  desire  to  return  to  his 
native  town  and  county  to  ca;.ch  up  on  rest- 
ing and  also  as  he  states  "a  little  fishing." 

We  doubt  that  the  Senator  will  get  in 
much  fishing.  He  never  did.  While  most  men 
in  public  life  were  taking  some  time  out  to 
relax,  Senator  Ervin  spent  his  spare  time  in 
reading. 

Perhaps  his  constant  readibg  of  history, 
and  the  law.  put  him  head  and  shoulders 
above  many  of  his  colleagues. 

Pew  people  in  the  U.S.  Senate  had  the 
opportunity  that  Senator  Ervin  had  to  qual- 
ify them  for  a  post  in  this  law  making  body. 

He  had  had  a  successful  cateer  as  a  prac- 
ticing attorney,  county  court  Judge,  superior 
court  Judge  and  associate  Justice  of  the  N.C. 
Supreme  Court.  He  had  also  served  as  a 
member  of  the  N.C.  General  Assembly  for 
three  terms  and  served  In  the(  U.S.  Congress 
for  one  term.  ^ 

During  World  War  I,  Ervin  served  with  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France  and 
was  Burke  County's  most  decorated  soldier 
in  that  war.  He  was  awarded  two  Purple 
Hearts  for  receiving  wounds  in  battle  and  was 
awarded  the  coveted  Silver  Star  for  outstand- 
ing heroism  in  battle.  He  was  also  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross.  The  French 
government  awarded  him  the  Fourragere  for 
distinguished  service. 

In  addition  to  his  public  service,  Senator 
Ervin  has  found  time  to  belong  to  and  serve 
a  score  of  more  historical,  veterans,  fraternal, 
and  civic  groups  through  the  years. 

It  was  not  in  a  popularity  contest  that 
members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  named  him  as  a 
member  and  chairman  of  the  Watergate 
Committee.  He  was  chosen  for  this  assign- 
ment by  members  of  both  political  parties 
due  to  his  knowledge  of  constitutional  law 
and  because  he  is  a  man  of  such  high  in- 
tegrity that  he  is  held  In  the  highest  esteem 
by  all  who  know  him. 

His  severest  critics  have  been  those  who 
formed  their  opinions  from  purely  political 
lines  or  through  uninformed  sources. 

Senator  Ervin  has  served  his  stete  and 
nation  well  for  a  half  a  century.  He  Is  deserv- 
ing of  a  well-earned  rest.  H«  will  truly  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  the  Tar  Heel 
state's  most  distinguished  sons. 

I  From   the  Morgan  ton    (N.C.)    News   Herald, 

Dec.  20,  18731 

Welcome  Home,  Sk«ator 

In  one  of  Sen.  Sam  J.  E^vin's  favorite 
poems,  "If,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  there  is  a 
line  that  reads.  "If  you  can  walk  with  kings, 
nor  lose  the  common  touch  .  .  ." 

Ervin  may  not  have  walked  with  many 
kings,  but  he  has  spent  two  decades  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  walking  with  presi- 
dents and  with  all  the  most  famous  and  in- 
fluential political  figures  of  our  time.  And 
anyone  who  knows  him  can  tell  you  that  this 
dyed-in-the-wool  Burke  Countlan  most  defi- 
nitely has  not  lost  the  common  touch. 

So  now  Senator  Sam  Is  coming  home.  He 
will  be  back  today  to  enjoy  tihe  holiday  re- 
cess, and — as  he  announced  yesterday  in 
Washington — he  will  be  back  for  good  after 
his  current  term  expires,  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  days  "watohing  the  aun  set  In  in- 
describable glory  behind  Ta^le  Rock  and 
Hawksblll  mountains." 
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Ervin  seems  a  little  bit  out  of  time  with 
the  times:  He  is  leaving  Washington  neither 
In  disgrace  nor  in  disappointment.  He  is 
leaving  after  a  career  that  even  his  detractors 
acknowledge  has  been  marked  by  unusual 
dedication  to  principle.  He  is  leaving  by  the 
front  door. 

We  say  welcome  home,  Senator.  We've  been 
glad  to  have  you  representing  us.  We  have 
basked  a  little  at  the  edges  of  the  limelight 
that  has  been  directed  your  way.  and  we  have 
been  proud  of  you.  We  will  be  equally  proud 
to  have  you  back  here  in  person  in  the  shad- 
ow of  Table  Rock,  sharing  with  us  the  wis- 
dom you  have  gained  in  so  many  years  of 
public  service.  You  deserve  to  set  a  spell. 

(From   the  News  Herald.  Morganton    (N.C.) 

Dec.  26,  1973] 

Obvious  Choice  for  Man  of  Year 

The  people  at  Time  magazine  are  about  to 

go  through  the  yearly  ritual  of  picking  their 

Man  Of  The  Year.   If  they  have  given  the 

matter  proper  thought,  they  will  have  seen 

that  only  one  man  stands  out  sufficiently  to 

merit  this  honor:  Morganton's  own  Sen.  Sam 

J.  Ervin  Jr. 

Historians  and  political  scientists  of  the 
future  will  probably  look  upon  1973  as  a 
highly  significant  year  for  American  govern- 
ment— as  a  turning  point  that  saw  the  Con- 
gress begin  to  reclaim  the  power  that  had 
been  usurped  In  recent  years  by  the  presi- 
dency. 

And  among  the  personalities  who  will  fig- 
ure in  the  history  books,  few  vrtll  loom  larger 
In  this  turning  of  the  tables  than  Senator 
Sam,  who  announced  last  week  that  he  will 
not  seek  reelection  to  another  term. 

The  main  events  in  the  power  struggle 
that  marked  the  Just-ended  first  session  of 
the  93rd  Congress  point  up  a  political 
truism — that  vacuums  tend  to  be  filled 
rather  rapidly.  The  void  created  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  by  the  confusion  and  preoc- 
cupation with  Watergate  gave  the  legislative 
branch  a  welcome  opportunity  to  flex  Its 
flabby  muscles  and  take  some  action  toward 
restoring  a  little  something  of  the  balance 
of  power  that  the  Founding  Fathers  intended 
to  be  built  Into  our  system. 

As  a  year-end  review  by  The  Associated 
Press  points  out,  the  year  that  began  with 
President  Nixon  dominating  Congress 
through  vetoes.  Impoundment  of  funds  and 
the  curtailment  of  programs,  is  ending  with 
him  the  subject  of  the  flrst  presidential  Im- 
peachment Investigation  In  a  century. 

Quoting  from  the  AP  report : 

"In  January  the  President  threatened  to 
veto  any  spending  bills  exceeding  his  budget. 
But  by  December  his  Influence  on  Capitol 
Hill  had  declined  to  where  he  signed  a 
Health-Education-Welfare  appropriations 
bill  nearly  $1  billion  over  his  budget  and  re- 
leased $1.1  billion  he  had  Impounded. 

"In  between.  Congress  forced  Nixon  to  end 
all  U.S.  military  action  In  Indochina  and 
wrote  into  law  over  his  veto  a  bUl  limiting 
a  president's  power  to  commit  U.S.  troops 
abroad  without  congressional  approval. 

"House  Speaker  Carl  Albert,  looking  back 
over  the  session,  said  it  was  characterized 
by  a  strong  spirit  of  renewal  and  reassertion 
of  the  authority  of  the  Congress." 

"Sen.  Mike  Mansfield,  the  Senate  Majority 
Leader,  called  Congress  'the  rock  of  the  na- 
tion at  a  time  when  the  executive  branch  has 
been  seized  In  a  whirlwind  of  resignations, 
disclosures,  denials,  dismissals  and  indict- 
ments.' ■■ 

But  the  most  dramatic  part  of  the  clash 
between  the  two  branches,  and  the  one  that 
will  make  the  best  reading  in  future  text- 
books, was  the  Senate  Watergate  investiga- 
tion that  began  May  17.  By  the  time  those 
galvanizing  weeks  of  televised  hearings  were 
ended,  President  Nixon  was  on  the  defensive 
and  the  nation  knew  that  things  could  never 
again  go  back  to  the  way  they  were. 

A  pair  of  eyebrows  had  been  elevated  to  a 
national  Institution,  and  the  face  of  Sena- 


tor Ervin,  that  country  lawyer  turned 
prophet  of  constitutional  retribution,  had 
been  immortalized  on  thousands  of  T-shirts. 

The  spirit  of  reclaimed  power  that  the 
hearmgs  helped  to  spark  then  spread  out 
Into  other  fields.  On  Aug.  15,  for  Instance, 
Congress  voted,  after  eight  years  of  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  to  cut  off  money  for 
further  military  activity  in  Indochina. 

There  were  other  examples,  such  as  the 
decision,  made  over  the  administration's  ob- 
jections, to  revise  the  federal  farm  program. 
Target  prices  were  set  for  major  crops  and 
providing  for  direct  payments  to  farmers  only 
when  market  prices  drop  below  the  target. 

The  climax  of  the  confrontation  will  come 
early  next  year,  when  Congress  decides 
whether  to  proceed  with  impeachment.  It  is 
a  measure  of  the  magnitude  of  this  season  s 
events  that  such  an  action  would  have  been 
considered  unthinkable  a  year  ago. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  one  healthful  effect 
is  bound  to  surface  after  all  this:  Future 
presidents  are  sure  to  think  twice  before  they 
attempt  to  ride  roughshod  over  the  Congress. 

No  doubt  about  it:  1973  was  the  Year  Of 
The  Congress.  And  Senator  Ervin  was  the 
Man  Of  The  Year. 


jFiom  the  Murfreesboro  (N.C.»  Herald    Jan. 

4.   1974) 

A  Lo.Nc  AND  Brilliant  Career  Will  End 

This  Year 
When  Senator  Sam  Ervin  retires  at  the  end 
of  this  year,  there  will  be  void  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate.  It  is  doubtful  that  there  will  be  a 
Senator  or  Congressman  there  as  well  versed 
in  constitutional  law  as  Senator  Sam  It  is 
also  doubtful  that  there  will  be  anyone  will- 
ing to  take  over  his  drum  major  role  in 
defending  individual  rights  and  liberties  of 
all  Americans. 

Senator  Sam  has  always  held  the  belief 
that  "the  ultimate  danger  to  the  individual 
comes  from  government. "  During  his  20  years 
In  the  Senate,  Ervin  has  usually  been  the 
flrst,  and  always  among  the  first,  to  raise 
warning  signals  when  he  believed  the  govern- 
ment was  heading  down  a  path  of  encroach- 
ment upon  Individual  rights  or  excessive  au- 
thority for  either  branch  of  government  He 
has  fought  against  taxation  to  support 
religious  institutions,  repeal  of  state  right- 
to-work  laws  and  compulsory  unionism  pre- 
ventive detention  laws,  use  of  the  military 
to  maintain  stu-velllance  on  civilians  exer- 
cising their  rights  as  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment  and  government  efforts  to  In- 
timidate the  free  press.  AU  of  these  battles 
were  fought  with  the  vigor  and  righteous 
Indignation  by  which  he  is  characterized  his 
honestly  and  Integrity  seldom  questioned 

In  1966  when  a  subcommittee  was  created 
to  study  the  separation  of  powers  of  the  three 
branches  of  government.  Senator  Ervin  was 
the  obvious  choice  for  chairman.  When  the 
Watergate  matter  came  to  light  and  his  col- 
leagues recognized  the  wisdom  in  his  earlier 
warnings.  North  Carolina's  champion  of 
many  fights  on  this  and  similar  issues  was 
selected  to  head  the  Watergate  hearings  of 
the  specially  created  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Presidential  Campaign  activitie.'; 

Tar  Heels,  generally,  enjoyed  Ervin's  televi- 
sion image,  but  some  Joined  critics  from 
other  areas  in  evaluating  his  handling  of  the 
hearings  as  a  "performance."  Ignoring  the 
critics,  as  he  usually  does  when  he  believes 
he  is  right,  he  persevered  with  unrelenting 
determination  to  bring  the  battle  to  a  Just 
conclusion.  •" 

The  critics  saw  his  Bible  quoting  to  make 
a  point,  his  "down  home"  humor  and  obvious 
awareness  of  the  spotlight  as  an  ego  fed  bask 
in  publicity  and  glory.  Those  who  have  re- 
viewed his  record,  studied  his  service,  and 
know  him  either  publicly  or  prlvatelv  knew  It 
was  typical  Ervin  leadership.  There  was  no 
pretense.  It  was  merely  Senator  Sam  doing 
his  Job  as  he  has  done  it  for  50  years— with 
wit  and  legal  perception. 


Ervin's  only  "gain"  from  the  televised 
Watergate  hearings  was  that  his  name  be- 
came a  household  word  across  the  nation.  We 
are  not  willing  to  consider  this  a  gain.  Look, 
what  happened  to  Spiro.  The  basic  difference 
is  between  public  interest  and  self  interes-. 

What  Senator  Ervin  has  done  in  the  Water- 
gate hearings  and  throughout  his  publ; 
service  career  is  to  protect  individual  right  - 
as  defined  by  the  Constitution  and  try  to  er- 
sure  that  no  branch  of  our  government  b-.- 
given  authority  beyond  that  provided  in  th-- 
Constitution  whicli  could  be  used  to  oppre.- . 
the  American  people. 

His  decision  to  retire  reveals  an  ir.cat-> 
wisdom  that  eludes  many  in  the  public  spot- 
light— there  is  a  time  to  step  down.  Basel 
on  his  record,  the  American  people  can  bt.- 
confident  that  for  the  next  year,  and  after 
his  retirement,  he  will  continue  his  half  cen- 
tury fight  for  the  ideals  and  tenets  of  a 
democratic  people.  We  wish  him  God  speed. 

[Prom    the    Nashvil!e    (N.C.)    Graphic.    Jan. 

1.  1974] 

A  Great  American 

United  States  Sen.  Sam  Ervin's  announce- 
ment that  he  will  not  seek  a  fourth  term  has 
been  viewed  with  varied  reactions,  but  the 
major  reaction  has  been  that  the  state  and 
country  will  lose  the  voice  of  a  great  states- 
man, a  Constitutional  authority  and  an  out- 
standing American. 

However,  in  view  of  his  service  to  North 
Carolina  and  the  nation  and  the  "constantlv 
accelerating  toll  of  those  of  us  who  live  manv 
years,"  the  senator's  decision  certainly  sounds 
reasonable. 

Potential  candidates  for  the  seat  that  Sen. 
Ervin  occupied  for  19  years  are  already  eyeiiic 
the  position  with  envy  and  have  begun  to 
take  political  soundings  concerning  their 
chances  if  they  decide  to  run. 

Among  those  who  are  considered  possible 
contenders  for  the  senator's  seat  are  Attor- 
ney General  Robert  Morgan;  former  Lt.  Gov 
Pat  Taylor;  Henry  Hall  Wilson  of  Monroe,  who 
has  already  announced  his  candidacv;  Fifth 
District  Rep.  Wilmer  Mizell;  Charlotte  Stock- 
broker Charles  R.  Jones  Jr.:  and  former  Gov 
Bob  Scott. 

Whoever  fills  Ervin's  place  in  the  nation's 
highest  legislative  body  will  have  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  a  man  recognized  as  the 
senate's  foremost  authority  on  the  Consti- 
tution and  a  man  who  achieved  national 
prominance  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Senate 
Committee  which  Investigated  the  Watergate 
affair. 

jProm  the  Oxford  (N.C.)   Public  Ledger. 

Dec.  24.  19731 

Senator  Sam  Ervin  Acts  With  Good  F.mih 

and  With  Logic 

In  retrospect,  we  really  never  believed  Sen- 
ator Sam  Ervin  would  seek  again  the  office 
he  has  held  since  1954.  the  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed as  successor  to  the  late  Clvde  R 
Hoey. 

Senator  Ervin  is  by  all  measures  an  hones' 
man.  honest  with  his  coimtrymen.  his  elec- 
torate and  himself.  At  the  age  of  77.  he  knows 
that  he  could  not  expect  to  sustain  for  man-. 
years  the  physical  strength,  the  mental  alert- 
ness and  the  other  capabilities  with  which  he 
Is  so  well  fortified 

Senator  Ervin  \ery  strongly  feels  his  sense 
of  duty,  not  alone  lo  the  nation,  but  to  hi 
state  and  to  his  family.  He  obviously  is  fol- 
lowing logic  in  the  course  he  is  taking,  al- 
though we  know  of  no  individual  alive  coda\ 
that  we  would  prefer  to  see  in  the  office  thaii 
Senator  Sam. 

As  the  state's  king-makers  and  the  grass- 
roots politicians  turn  attention  to  finding  a 
successor,  one  individual  that  stands  in  bold 
relief  is  Attorney  General  Robert  Morgan 
Fiom  the  distance  we  have  known  hin; 
cemented  with  an  occsisional  handshake  and 
friendly  greeting,  and  as  an  elected  offioia. 
holding  an  important  office,  we  believe  Mr. 
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Morgan  Is  well-quallfled  to  become  the  suc- 
cessor to  Senator  Eryln.  He  Is  competent,  be 
Is  luiowledgeable  and  he  Is  dedicated  to  pub- 
lic service  at  a  high  level. 

After  January  1 ,  the  candidates  will  be  fly- 
ing In  like  ducks  to  the  water.  It  Is  a  good 
time  to  keep  our  options  open  and  to  listen 
carefully  to  what  the  would-be  candidates 
have  to  say.  The  mian  chosen  as  Senator  Er- 
vln's  successor  likely  will  be  In  office  for  a 
long  time. 

Mascabet  Can  Live  WrrH  His  Decision 
(By  Jack  Aulls) 

Margaret  is  going  to  have  her  way. 

Throughout  this  year,  when  someone 
knowledgeable  In  Democratic  Tar  Heel  poli- 
tics was  asked  whether  U.S.  Sen.  Sam  J. 
Ervln  Jr.  would  seek  re-election  in  1974,  the 
most  likely  reply  was:  "Not  if  Margaret  has 
her  way,  he  won't." 

In  an  Interview  In  the  Capitol  in  Washing- 
ton during  a  break  in  the  Watergate  hear- 
ings she  was  watching  her  husband  conduct, 
Margaret  Ervln  was  asked  about  that. 

"Well,  Margaret  Isn't  going  to  have  her 
way,"  Mrs.  Ervln  said  smiling.  "It's  entirely 
up  to  him." 

But  she  often  said  she  and  her  husband 
wished  they  bad  more  time  to  spend  with 
their  gntndchlldren  "at  home."  "At  home" 
meant  Morganton,  N.C. 

"I  like  it  up  here,"  she  said  during  the 
Capitol  Interview.  "But  It's  been  19  years  and 
I  think  20  would  be  just  &ne.  But  It's  up  to 
him." 

The  most  amazing  thing  about  Sam  Ervln's 
long  and  distinguished  career  In  public  serv- 
ice Is  not  bis  unchanged  country  lawyer  style 
or  his  unchanging  rock-like  faith  in  the  Con- 
stitution. The  amazing  thing  Is  the  public's 
reaction  to  them. 

The  man  Watergate  television  viewers  de- 
cided was  a  national  folk  hero  is  the  same 
man  taking  basically  the  same  stand,  that 
tie  was  in  the  1950's  and  '60s.  Now  he  is  the 
liberals'  hero,  the  man  most  likely  to  lead 
the  country  out  of  the  executive  branch 
rwamp  and  back  onto  solid  constitutional 
ground. 

It  Is  quotes  which  as  this  that  make  him 
that  symbol: 

"The  Constitution  Is  the  finest  thing  to 
come  out  of  the  mind  of  man  and  the  experi- 
ence of  man.  I  am  going  to  do  the  best  I  can 
to  see  that  this  Constitution  is  handed  to 
my  grandchildren  in  as  good  shape  as  it  was 
when  I  came  into  this  world." 

Ervln  said  that  not  In  1973,  during  Water- 
gate, but  during  a  clvU  rights  filibuster  in 
the  1960s.  He  was  regarded  then  not  as  one 
of  the  Senate's  foremost  constitutionalists, 
but  aa  another  Southern  segregationist. 

And  his  country  boy  style,  which  was  once 
considered  "compone  hambone"  is  now  au- 
thentic Americana.  But  It  hasn't  changed  a 
whit. 

His  first  major  speech  in  the  Senate,  In 
1954.  was  on  the  question  of  whether  the  late 
Sen.  Joe  McCarthy  should  be  censured. 

Ervln  told  the  Senate  that  McCarthy  re- 
minded bizn  of  Uncle  Epbralm  Swlnk.  an 
arthritic  mountaineer  who  was  asked  at  a 
revival  meeting  to  tell  what  the  Lord  had 
done  for  him. 

Uncle  Epbralm  struggled  painfully  to  his 
feet  and  said,  "Brother,  He  has  nigh  mint 
me." 

"That,"  Ervln  said,  "is  about  what  Senator 
McCarthy  has  done  to  the  Senate."  McCar- 
thy was  censured,  67-33. 

Nor  is  It  just  Margaret  who  will  be  happy 
to  be  back  home,  back  in  Morganton. 

Sam  Ervln  didn't  want  to  go  to  the  Senate 
in  the  first  place. 

A  state  Supreme  Court  justice,  be  was 
t.MnVing  of  returning  to  private  law  practice 
In  1954  when  Gov.  William  B.  Umstead  sur- 
prised the  experts — and  Ervln — by  naming 


him    to    succeed    the    deceased    Sen.    Clyde 
Hoey. 

"It  was  like  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue,"  Ervln 
said  in  a  later  Interview.  When  the  governor 
told  Ervln  he  might  appoint  him.  Ervln  told 
the  governor,  "I  hope  you  won't." 

The  same  thing  happened  to  him  in  1948 
when  Gov.  Gregg  Cherry  appointed  him  to 
the  State  Supreme  Court.  "I  didn't  even 
know  there  was  a  vacancy,"  Ervln  said. 

So  Sam  Ervln  wont  mind  and  Margaret 
will  have  her  way.  She  says  it  was  entirely  up 
to  him.  The  senator  once  said,  in  an  Inter- 
view about  the  women's  liberation  move- 
ment, that  he  didn't  want  to  get  Involved  in 
that.  "In  my  home,"  he  said,  "Margaret  lays 
down  the  law." 

As  interpreted  along  strict  constitutional 
lines  by  Senator  Sam?  ■ 


IFrom  the  News  and  Observer,  Raleigh  (N.C.) 

Dec.  21,  19731 

Senator  Sam  Bows  Otrr  Oracefullt 

Sam  Ervln  Inspires  regret  plus  different 
kinds  of  delight  with  his  announcement  that 
he  won't  run  again  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 
There's  Joy  among  a  lot  of  politicians  who 
pant  for  the  soon-to-be-vacated  seat.  And  no 
doubt  there's  happiness  among  certain  con- 
stituents whose  fondness  for  Ervln  melted 
somewhat  in  the  heat  his  Watergate  com- 
mittee put  on  the  Nixon  White  House. 

But  the  prevailing  delight  will  surely  be 
of  another  type:  delight  in  the  fact  that 
Senator  Sam.  after  a  long  and  distinguished 
political  career,  can  quit  while  he's  ahead 
and  retire  with  his  "Miss  Margaret"  to  their 
beloved  Morganton. 

It's  a  rare  politician  who  can  tear  himself 
away  from  office  before  the  hounds  of  old 
age  are  snapping  at  his  abilities.  With  char- 
acteristic forthrlghtness,  Ervln  has  faced  the 
reality  of  his  years.  He's  77.  If  he  were 
elected  again  In  1974.  the  new  term  would 
run  beyond  his  84th  birthday.  In  his  an- 
nouncement, he  said:  "Since  time  takes  a 
constantly  accelerating  toll  of  those  of  us 
main  undlmmed  and  my  natural  force  stay 
able  for  me  to  assume  that  my  eye  will  re- 
who  live  many  years,  it  Is  simply  not  reason- 
unabated  for  so  long  a  time." 

So  the  Senator  will  leave  'Washington  after 
this  term.  How  sorely  the  country  will  miss 
his  presence  there.  It's  not  just  that  he's 
the  recognized  congressional  expert  on  the 
Constitution.  It's  not  Just  that  he's  a  leading 
defender  of  individual  liberty,  the  man  the 
Senate  turns  to  for  help  against  the  snoopers 
and  the  no-knock  types.  It's  not  Just  that 
he's  become  a  national  symbol  of  rock-hard 
integrity  as  leader  of  the  Senate  committee's 
search  through  the  Watergate  sludge. 

Besides  all  that,  to  what  sorry  state  may 
congressional  oratory  sink  oBce  Senator  Sam 
leaves?  Wholl  spout  ShaJsespeare,  Isaiah, 
colloquialisms  and  colorful  stories  to  make 
points  without  putting  people  to  sleep? 
Who'll  carry  the  language  atandard  against 
"Inoperative"  and  "at  this  point  in   time?" 

About  the  total  Ervln  record,  let  heads  be 
clear:  He  has  not  in  every  Instance  seen 
to  the  best  interests  of  all  those  he  has  rep- 
resented in  Congress.  For  example,  despite 
his  concern  for  citizen  freedoms,  he  fought 
freedom-giving  civil  rights  bills  for  many 
years. 

Still,  the  great  weight  of  his  work  for  two 
decades  has  been  on  the  Bide  of  liberties 
that  the  Constitution  guarantees  to  everyone 
and  that  some  "strict  constructionists"  have 
often  viewed  as  expendable.  The  senator's 
public  service  more  than  entitles  him  to  the 
leisure  he  seeks.  And  although  he  may  be  ir- 
replaceable in  Washington,  it  will  be  nice  to 
have  him  back  in  North  Carolina  on  a  full- 
time  basis. 


[From  the  Raleigh  (N.C.) [Times, 
Dec.  20, 1973) 

.Sfnator  Sam  Met  OPPONENt  He  Could 
Not  Master — Age 

Washington. — Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.,  D- 
N.C.,  retiring  from  the  Senate  after  two  dec- 
ades, says  this  year  of  Watergate  has  been  a 
disaster  from  which  the  country  wUl  recover, 
but  President  Nixon  may  not. 

The  77-year-old  Senate  Watergate  commit- 
tee chairman,  a  Harvard  Law  School  graduate 
who  made  a  national  television  audience 
smile  knowingly  when  he  described  himself 
as  "just  an  ol'  country  lawyer,"  said  Wednes- 
day he'd  finally  met  an  opponent  he  could 
not  master — his  own  advancing  age. 

Ervln  said  he  works  harder  than  most  sen- 
ators of  any  age  and  has  no  dOubt  he  could 
win  another  six-year  term.  He  said  he  can- 
not Ignore  the  fact  he  would  be  84  at  the 
end  of  it.  however. 

"Since  time  takes  a  constantigr  accelerating 
toll  of  those  of  us  who  live  matiy  years,  it  is 
simply  not  reasonable  for  me  t0  assume  that 
my  eye  will  remain  undlmmed  und  my  natu- 
ral force  stay  unabated  for  so  long  a  time," 
he  said. 

As  Ervln  was  telling  North.  Carolina  re- 
porters about  his  six-month  struggle  to  re- 
solve what  he  called  "the  hardest  problem 
which  has  ever  confronted  me,"  Watergate 
committee  lawyers  were  delivering  three  sub- 
poenas to  the  White  House.  They  ordered  the 
President  to  produce  481  White  House  tape 
recordings  and  hundreds  of  documents  re- 
lating to  all  aspects  of  the  Waitergate  probe. 

That  move,  made  possible  by  a  new  law 
drafted  by  Ervln  himself,  was  a  clear  signal 
that  the  Senate's  Watergate  investigation 
is  not  over. 

Ervin  has  said  he  Intends  to  make  public 
the  transcripts  of  all  the  tapes  and  the 
copies  of  all  documents  "because  the  pub- 
lic has  the  right  to  know  the  truth  of  what 
they  may  contain." 

Ervln  said  he  will  have  to  make  judg- 
ments on  the  President's  Watergate  role 
when  his  committee  makes  ite  final  report. 
Because  of  that,  he  said,  be  might  disqualify 
himself  from  voting  on  whetUer  or  not  the 
President  should  be  convicted  It  the  matter 
is  brought  to  the  Senate  while  he  is  stiU  a 
member. 

He  was  asked  specifically  tf  he  believes 
the  President  is  one  of  tbosa  be  feels  will 
not  recover. 

Ervin  said  that  what  he  cated  the  Presi- 
dent's failure  to  immediately  lespond  to  the 
Watergate  burglsu'y  "has  been  disastrous 
for  him." 

The  evidence  available  to  the  committee 
does  not  show  Nixon  had  any  loreknowledge 
of  the  July  1972  break-in  Into  Democratic 
headquarters,  he  said. 

But,  he  said,  be  cannot  accopt  that  Nixon 
did  not  Inunedlately  ask  his  political  sub- 
ordinates how  It  occurred  that  the  five  bur- 
glars had  (53,000  In  Nixon  campaign  funds 
in  their   pockets  when   arresDed. 

What  the  country  needs  now,  he  said,  "is 
some  speedy  trials  and  soma  speedy  pun- 
ishment infiicted  on  the  pe<)ple  who  per- 
petrated this  fearful  tragedy  on  the  Amer- 
ican people." 

After  50  years  In  public  life,  retirement 
will  come  when  someone  else  is  elected  to 
his  seat  In  the  1974  elections  and  sworn  In. 
Ervin  said  the  first  thing  he  Wants  to  do  Is 
go  fishing. 

"My  good  wife  says  that  ever  since  I've 
been  In  the  Senate,  If  I  saw  a  controversy 
coming  from  afar  off,  I  ran  Just  as  fast  as 
I  could  and  jumped  right  Into  the  middle 
of  it,"  Ervln  said. 

The  controversy  of  the  moment  is  the 
possibility  of  President  Nixen's  Impeach- 
ment by  the  House  and  trb4  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Ervln  told  reporters  that  tUls  Is  one  con- 
troversy he  may  not  run  after. 
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Asked   to   assess   the   national   impact   of 
Watergate,  Ervin  said: 
"Some  people  can  never  recover  from  it." 

[From  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times, 

Dec.  20,  1973] 

Wotjld-Be  Successors  Praise  Ervin 

The  announcement  by  Sen.  Sam  Ervin  Jr., 

D-N.C,   that  he  would   not   seek  reelection 

next  year  brought  immediate  comment  from 

several  politicians  who  would  like  to  be  his 

successor. 

One  of  these  was  Rep.  Wilmer  Mizell.  a  5th 
District  Republican  who  has  been  mentioned 
as  a  possible  candidate  for  the  seat.  Mizell 
said  Ervln's  decision  to  retire  at  the  end  of 
his  present  term  makes  a  Senate  race  more 
attractive  to  him.  He  added  that  it  also  will 
make  it  more  attractive  to  a  lot  of  Demo- 
crats. 

Former  Democratic  Congressman  Nick 
Gallfianakis,  who  was  defeated  for  the  Sen- 
ate last  year  by  Republican  Sen.  Jesse  Helms, 
said  he  will  make  a  decision  soon  on  whether 
to  seek  Ervln's  seat. 

Gallfianakis  referred  to  Ervln  as  a  con- 
stitutional giant  "whose  country  truly  loves 
him." 

The  former  congressman  who  now  prac- 
tices law  at  Durham  said  he  has  received  a 
steady  stream  of  phone  calls  from  supporters 
urging  him  to  run. 

Former  Lt.  Gov.  Pat  Taylor  of  Wadesboro, 
who  has  been  mentioned  as  a  possible  Senate 
candidate,  said  he  had  told  two  or  three  re- 
porters who  asked  if  he  plans  to  run  that  if 
Ervln  "did  not  run  I  would  take  a  look  at 
the  situation  which  I  will  do." 

Commenting  on  Ervln's  decision.  Taylor 
said.  "Very  few  people  in  this  world  have  the 
good  judgment  and  good  fortune  to  end  their 
career  at  the  top.  I  hope  he  will  continue  his 
public  service  because  he  has  captured  the 
Imagination  of  a  lot  of  people." 

Atty.  Gen.  Robert  Morgan,  who  is  known 
to  be  seriously  considering  the  Senate  race, 
could  not  be  reached  immediately  for  com- 
ment. However,  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
in  Morgan's  home  county  of  Harnett,  quick- 
ly endorsed  him  for  the  post. 

Henry  Hall  Wilson  of  Monroe,  the  former 
state  legislator  who  is  the  only  announced 
candidate  for  the  Senate  seat,  said  that  Ervin 
"will  leave  big  shoes  to  fill." 

Ervln's  coUeagtte  in  the  Senate,  Sen.  Jesse 
Helms,  said  Ervin  "has  become  a  legend  in 
his  own  time  and  he  has  chosen  to  retire  at  a 
time  when  he  is  recognized  throughout  the 
land  as  a  man  who  has  made  his  mark  on 
history." 

Former  governor  Bob  Scott  said  Ers-in's  de- 
cision to  retire  "is  a  severe  loss  to  the  people 
of  the  state  and  nation." 

(From    the   Raleigh    (N.C.)    Times,   Dec.   20, 

1973) 

Senator  Ervin  Protected  the  Rights  or  the 

People 

Sam  Ervin  didn't  write  our  Constitution, 
but  during  his  long  and  distinguished  serv- 
ice he  has  fought  successfully  against  at- 
tempts to  erase  some  of  the  rights  the  found- 
ing fathers  did  write  into  that  immortal 
document. 

Yesterday,  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr..  an- 
nounced that  he  wouldn't  seek  reelection.  He 
gave  a  good  reason :  His  age  of  77. 

Senator  Ervln  has  become  nationally 
known — and  favorably  so — during  the  long 
months  when  the  tragic  Watergate  story  un- 
folded before  the  Senate  Investigating  com- 
mittee he  heads.  Under  his  conscientious 
and  skillful  guidance,  that  story  has  been 
told  to  the  American  people,  to  alert  them 
of  what  can  happen  to  a  country  whose 
leaders  turn  their  backs  on  the  Constitution. 
Because  the  people  have  heard  that  story, 
there  is  less  llkeUhood  that  in  the  years  to 
come  any  American  officials  will  ever  permit 
themselves  the  tragic  role  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  played. 


Senator  Ervln's  name  became  a  household 
word  only  during  the  Watergate  hearings. 
But,  his  fight  for  human  rights  has  been 
known  in  the  law  offices  and  the  courtrooms 
of  this  country  for  half  a  century. 

As  a  young  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
legislature  in  the  1920's,  he  successfully  op- 
posed a  monkey-law  bill  in  this  state,  a  bill 
which  would  have  followed  Tennessee's  ex- 
ample of  a  law  banning  the  teaching  of 
evolution. 

During  his  many  years  as  a  Superior  Court 
judge  and  Supreme  Court  justice,  he  preach- 
ed the  rule  of  law. 

His  defense  of  the  right  of  all  citizens 
reached  its  greatest  heights  during  his  score 
of  years  in  the  United  States  Senate,  begin- 
ning in  1954  when  he  was  appointed  to 
succeed  the  late  Clyde  R.  Hoey.  Liberal  forces 
were  dismayed  by  his  constitutionally  based 
opposition  to  many  civil  rights  measures. 
But,  those  same  liberals  were  heartened  by 
his  other  actions  defending  the  privileges 
given  all  citizens  by  the  Constitution, 
especially  in  the  first  ten  amendments,  our 
Bill  of  Rights. 

He  fought  the  Army  over  its  invasions  of 
the  privacy  of  individuals  by  its  mass  es- 
pionage on  civilians  during  peacetime — and 
won  the  battle  for  the  citizens.  He  fought 
tooth  and  nail  the  Nixon  administration's 
District  of  Columbia  crime-in-the-streets 
bill,  with  its  infamous  no-knock  provisions 
and  its  preventive  detention  feature  which 
denied  bail  to  some  defendants.  He  didn't 
win  that  fight,  but  events  of  the  succeeding 
years  have  proved  how  right  he  was,  and  his 
baule  has  strengthened  the  arms  of  others 
who  will  take  up  that  fight. 

Senator  Ervln  forced  the  Civil  Service  to 
knock  out  some  of  its  privacy-invading  prac- 
tices. He  has  fought  wiretapping,  burglary 
dignified  by  the  term  surreptitious  entry, 
and  other  invslons  of  the  rights  of  American 
citizens. 

During  all  these  battles,  he  became  known 
as  the  Senate's  constitutional  expert,  and  he 
deserves  the  title. 

His  Watergate  battles  have  been  aimed  at 
Just  one  thing:  Bringing  out  the  full  story 
of  what  happened,  so  that  the  people  can 
know  and  so  that  the  Congress  can  write 
legislation  to  prevent  such  future  horrors. 
He  will  complete  that  Job  before  his  term 
ends  a  year  from  now. 

Senator  Ervln  is  soft-spoken,  but  his 
physical  cottrage  equals  his  courage  in  de- 
fending the  Constitution.  As  a  young  man, 
he  fought  in  France  during  World  War  I, 
was  wounded  twice,  and  decorated  with  the 
Silver  Star  and  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Ervln  plan  to  go  back  to 
their  mountain  home  in  Morganton  when 
his  term  ends.  With  him.  he  will  take  the 
gratitude  of  the  American  people,  still  a  free 
people  with  a  working  Bill  of  Rights,  In  large 
measure  because  of  the  battles  Senator  Ervln 
waged. 

[From  Richmond  County  (Rockingham,  N.C.) 

Dec.  21,  1973] 

Senator    Sam   Ervin,   Jr.,   a   Man   for   This 

Season 

"Intellectual  honestly  compels  me  to  con- 
front this  inescapable  reality:  If  I  should 
seek  re-election  in  1974,  I  would  be  asking 
"North  Carolinians  to  return  me  to  the 
Senate  for  a  term  which  would  extend  be- 
j'ond  the  84th  anniversary  of  my  birth." 

"Since  time  takes  a  constantly  accelerating 
toll  of  those  of  us  who  live  many  years,  it 
is  simply  not  reasonable  for  me  to  assume 
that  my  eye  will  remain  undlmmed  and  my 
natural  force  stay  unabated  for  so  long  a 
time." 

Thus,  with  the  country  courtroom  rococo 
phraseology  for  which  he  is  duly  famed,  did 
Sam  Ervin,  our  senior  Senator  announce  his 
decision  not  to  seek  re-election. 

Instead  Ervin  chose  to  leave  Washington 


at  the  peak  of  his  fame  and  prestige  to  devote 
his  diminishing  years  to  his  greatest  loves: 
His  wife,  Margaret,  the  practice  of  law,  and 
fishing  with  friends  from  his  home  town, 
Morganton. 

The  announcement  was  wholly  in  th»* 
Ervin  style,  he  summed  up  the  difficulty  c; 
reaching  the  decision  with  rueful  humor  in  i\ 
story  about  a  schoolteacher  who  couldn': 
decide  whether  or  not  to  marry.  The 
teacher  asked  the  school  janitor  what  she 
should  do.  and  was  told  she'd  probably  be 
disappointed  either  way. 

Needless  to  say.  the  whole  performance 
was  accentuated  and  punctuated  by  the 
waggling  eyebrows  that  are  the  Senator's 
tr.Tdemark. 

More  importantly,  the  decision  was  well 
founded  in  the  common  sense  that  has  for  so 
long  earned  Ervln  respect  from  both  hl.s 
colleagues  and  his  constituents. 

In  making  a  cold,  unsentimental  appraisal 
of  his  own  physical  and  mental  prospects, 
the  Senator  demonstrated  the  intellectual 
honesty  of  which  he  spoke.  He  also,  once 
again,  set  a  good  example  that  will  go 
unheeded  by  some  of  his  colleagties. 

Erwin  is  at  the  height  of  his  prestige  and 
power  in  Washington  and  has  one  more  year 
to  take  care  of  such  unfinished  projects 
as  the  Watergate  investigation  and  legisla- 
tion that  will  stem  from  it;  a  bill  to  protect 
the  privacy  of  federal  employes:  and  a  bill 
to  set  up  procedures  for  any  future  con- 
stitutional conventions.  When  he  steps  dowji 
he  will  have  assured  himself  of  a  place  iu 
history  and  compiled  a  record  unrivaled  iu 
importance  by  that  of  any  other  North 
Carolina   Senator. 

In  doing  so,  he  has  gone  his  own  way  and 
.stuck  to  his  own  views.  This  has  made  him  a 
hard  man  to  label — or  at  least  to  make  the 
label  stick. 

For  instance,  today  he  is  somewhat  of  .-v 
liberal  folk  hero  and  draws  cheers  from 
civil  libertarians  with  statement    such  as : 

"The  Constitution  is  the  finest  thing  to 
come  out  of  the  mind  of  man  and  the 
experience  of  man.  I  am  going  to  do  the  bes: 
I  can  to  see  that  this  Constitution  is 
handed  to  my  grandchildren  In  as  good  shape 
as  it  was  when  I  came  into  this  world." 

When  he  made  that  statement,  however,  he 
was  fililjustering  against  civil  rights  legls- 
UTtion  in  the  1960s  and  was  considered  not 
only  conservative  but  a  typical  Southern 
segregationist.  Even  now  many  who  praise 
his  fight  for  individual  rights  tend  to  forget 
that  he  remains  a  staunch  foe  of  busing 
as  a  tool  for  racial  integration. 

■yet  those  who  hailed  him  as  a  segrega- 
tionist and  cracker  barrel  conservative  in 
the  1960s  also  didn't  take  a  close  look  at  his 
record.  Over  the  years,  he  has  championed 
bills  to  protect  the  rights  of  American 
Indians  and  others,  including  such  un- 
popular groups  as  homosexuals. 

In  addition,  his  long  fight  for  fairer  bail 
bond  regulations  for  the  indigent  and  his 
crusades  against  government  snooping  have 
improved  the  civil  rights  of  all  Amerlc:ins. 

Also  forgotten  during  the  1960s  was  his 
opposition  to  Sen.  Joe  McCarthy's  red-bait- 
ing In  the  1950s,  when  Ervin  was  a  freshman 
Senator. 

His  first  major  speech  is  a  Senator  was 
about  McCarthy.  In  it,  he  told  his  story: 

"Uncle  Ephralm  Swlnk,  an  arthritic  moun- 
taineer was  asked  at  a  revival  meeting  to  tell 
what  the  Lord  had  done  for  him. 

"Uncle  Ephralm  struggled  painfully  to  his 
feet  and  said,  'Brother,  He  has  nigh  rulnt 
me.'  " 

"That,"  Ervin  said,  "is  about  what  Senator 
XklcCarthy  has  done  to  the  Senate." 

Back  then,  the  story  was  considered  an 
example  of  compone  humor. 

Now,  after  the  country  has  been  bom- 
barded with  the  laundered  and  lifeless  lan- 
guage of  too  many  press  secretaries,  such 
Ervinisms  are  regarded  as  pure  Americana. 
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By  the  same  token,  his  strict  views  of  the 
Constitution  seemed  Irrelevant  when  the  na- 
tion was  concerned  with  rioting  the  wrcHigs 
of  100  years  of  racial  segregation,  but  they 
are  relevant.  Indeed,  today  when  Individual 
rights  have  been  violated  to  the  point  where 
the  electoral  process  Itself  has  been  en- 
dangered. 

All  In  all,  Ervln  would  seem  to  be  one  of 
those  rare  men  who  has  stood  still  until 
history  caught  up  with  him.  It  has  enabled 
him  to  make  hU  exit  at  the  high  point  In  a 
distinguished  career. 

It  Is  said  that  his  wife's  desire  for  him  to 
retire  was  a  major  factor  In  his  decision  to 
step  down.  Typically,  one  of  his  stories  seems 
appropriate. 

When  asked  about  Women's  Liberation, 
Ervln  said:  "I  don't  want  to  get  involved  in 
that.  In  my  house,  Margaret  lays  down  the 
law. " 

In  this  case,  he  evidently  found  it  con- 
stitutionally valid. 

(Prom  the  Shelby  (N.C.)  Dally  Star, 
Dec.  21,  19731 

Senator  Sam's  Rktikkment  Leaves  Some 
Big  Shoes 

The  announcement  that  Sen.  Sam  Ervln 
will  retire  after  his  term  Is  up  should  sur- 
prise no  student  of  North  Carolina  politics, 
and  neither  should  it  surprise  the  nation 
which  has  become  as  fond  of  Sen.  Sam  as  we 
In  North  Carolina  have  been. 

Tar  Heels  have  only  to  look  back  as  far 
as  1972  to  understand  in  part,  why  Sen.  Sam 
baa  decided  not  to  seek  re-election.  It  was 
In  1972  that  Sen.  B.  Everett  Jordan  tempted 
late  by  running  for  office  once  again  despite 
an  illness  that  had  plagued  him  and  despite 
bis  age,  exactly  the  same  as  Sen.  Sam's.  That 
Sen.  Jordan  was  defeated  In  the  primary  by 
a  younger  opponent  and  that  the  Democrats 
lost  the  race  to  the  Republicans  later,  par- 
tially aa  a  result  of  the  primary,  was  not  lost 
on  Sen.  Sam. 

At  the  same  time.  Sen.  Sam  will  be  retiring 
from  the  Senate  when  he  is  on  top,  perhi^is 
the  senator  with  more  public  confidence  and 
with  more  acumen  than  any  other  senator  at 
this  time.  No  longer  only  a  senator  from 
North  Carolina,  Sen.  Sam  is  a  true  national 
figure,  but  reluctantly  so  since  he  did  not 
want  the  Watergate  Investigation  assign- 
ment. He  would  have  been  content  to  be 
known  as  the  foremost  constitutionalist  In 
the  Senate.  Nonetheless,  his  Watergate  probe 
chairmanship  catapulted  his  career  to 
heights  of  which  he  may  never  have  dream- 
ed. Sen.  Sam  knows  full  well  that  the  only 
way  to  go  from  his  present  position  Is  down. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  criticism  of  Nlxon- 
lans  which  played  any  role  in  Sen.  Sam's  de- 
cision to  retire  from  the  Senate.  There  has 
been  some  of  that  criticism,  but  Sen.  Sam 
could  have  weathered  the  backlash,  all  else 
being  equal. 

Despite  the  losa  that  Sen.  Sam's  retirement 
will  cause  to  the  nation  and  to  our  state,  his 
decision  was  a  correct  one,  politically  and 
careo'-wlae.  It  is  not  long  before  the  political 
CAmpalgna  of  1974  ignite,  and  he  Is  playing 
tatr  with  the  North  Carolina  people  by  not 
playing  coy  about  bis  Intentions.  This  Is  so 
like  Sen.  Sam  to  be  honest  and  above-board 
that  the  timing  cannot  help  but  endear  him 
even  more  to  our  state  by  having  created  a 
aituatlon  In  which  we  can  make  our  choice 
tor  senator  cooly  and  calmly. 

Thank  you.  Sen.  Sam,  for  your  service  to 
North  Carolina  and  to  the  nation.  You  leave 
extremely  big  shoes  to  be  filled. 

f  rtom  the  Chatham  News,  Slier  City  (N.C.) , 

Dec.  27.  19731 

Skvatob  Esvnr'B  Wise  Dzciaioir 

Much  as  I  hate  to  see  the  nation  deprived 

of  Sen.  Brvln's  many  talents  I  believe  his 

decision  not  to  seek  another  term  Is  a  wlae 

one. 

nte  genial  man  from  Bnrke  who  baa  dis- 


tinguished himself  as  lawyer.  Jurist  and  leg- 
islator has  received  plaudits  of  a  nation 
thankful  for  the  courage  the  tnan  has  shown 
in  hla  stand  for  strict  construction  of  the 
Constitution.  As  chairman  of  the  Watergate 
Committee,  he  has  brought  distinction  to 
hlnf^self  and  to  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 

A  paradox  is  the  adulation  heaped  on  him 
since  the  Watergate  lucideut  projected  him 
Into  almost  continuous  limelight  has  come 
mostly  from  young  people.  Ben.  Ervin  has 
always  appealed  to  the  younger  generation 
despite  their  cynlcisna  as  to  the  purposes  of 
the  older  generation,  the  lack  of  morality  In 
government  and  the  proUXaration  of  self- 
seeking  people  who  served  themselves  rather 
than  the  government  and  through  it  the 
people  who  put  them  into  office. 

Sen.  Ervln  Is  also  a  practical  man  and  a 
political  realist.  The  matter  of  age  cannot  be 
ruled  out  as  being  a  prime  reason  for  his 
decision  not  to  seek  another  term  as  Sen- 
ator. North  Carolinians,  in  the  middle  of  a 
political  upheaval,  are  not  of  the  same  mer- 
ciful attitudes  that  they  oace  were.  They 
will  vote  against  a  man  who  has  served  them 
well  and  approaching  old  age  can  be  the 
most  dangerous  basis  facing  a  man's  bid  for 
re-election. 

I  relish  for  him  the  opportunity  for  him 
and  his  beloved  Miss  Margatet,  many  years 
of  Joy  and  happiness  in  the  foothills  sur- 
rounding Morganton  his  native  home  and 
Burke  County  where  he  can  Join  a  list  of  Its 
sons  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
service  to  state  and  nation. 


[Prom  the  Smithfield  (N.C.)  Herald,  Dec.  21, 

19741 

A  Special  Merst  Chbistmas  to  Tar  Heelia's 

Senator  Sam 

While  we're  wishing  everybody  a  Merry 
Christmas,  let's  send  a  special  wish  of  hap- 
piness to  Senator  Sam  Ervln. — happiness  not 
only  for  this  Season  of  Joy  tout  for  the  years 
ahead  after  Senator  Sam  leaves  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Our  special  wish  goes  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina senator  as  a  token  of  our  gratitude  for 
the  truly  distinguished  service  he  has  given 
to  North  Carolina  and  all  America. 

Many  Americans  have  come  to  know  Sena- 
tor Ervln  in  1974,  lor  the  *st  time,  seeing 
him  In  action  as  the  colorful  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Watergate  Investigating  Commit- 
tee. He  has  become  a  television  celebrity,  a 
sort  of  folk  hero,  the  people's  champion  of 
decency  in  government. 

Investigation  of  Watergate  has  brought 
him  far-fiung  fame.  But  Senator  Ervln  Is  no 
opportunist.  That  is.  he  Is  ho  public  figure 
who  saw  an  opportunity  to  ride  Watergate 
to  great  heights  of  fame  and  grasped  it.  As 
a  principal  Watergate  Investigator,  he  is 
doing  what  he  has  been  dolsg  a  long  time — 
guarding  the  American  constitutional  sys- 
tem against  unscrupulous  forces  seeking  to 
ravish  it  by  tampering  with  democratic  proc- 
esses and  encroaching  upon  the  God-given 
rights  of  human  beings.  Hl$  widening  fame 
is  Incidental. 

Long  before  we  had  ever  heard  of  Water- 
gate, Senator  Ervln  was  the  foremost  cham- 
pion of  the  Bill  of  Rights  on  the  Washington 
scene.  Long  before  Watergate  he  was  warn- 
ing the  American  people  tliat  a  "shift  to- 
ward tyrannical,  totalitarian  government" 
was  well  under  way  in  the  Ualted  States. 

What  Is  truly  significant  it  that  this  warn- 
ing was  coming  not  from  a  leftwing  radical 
suspicious  of  "fascism"  in  Aaierica,  but  rath- 
er from  a  man  described  aa  "a  pillar  of  the 
Southern  establishment  In  the  Senate." 

Citing  his  championship  of  the  BUI  of 
Rights  m  a  1970  article,  Brwln  KnoU.  the 
Washington  editor  of  the  Progressive  maga- 
zine, had  this  to  say  about  Senator  Ervln: 

"Since  1961,  when  he  became  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  RighU,  he  h»s  been  the  Sen- 
ate guardian  of  civil  servants  harassed  for 


their  political  views,  of  GIs  deprived  of  due 
process  In  the  military  courts,  of  indigent 
defendants  unable  to  raise  ball  or  retain  legal 
counsel.  On  the  Senate  floor,  he  has  thunder- 
ed— almost  Invariably  to  a  deserted  cham- 
ber— against  what  he  bluntly  calls  'the  trap- 
pings of  a  police  state':  government  wire- 
tapping and  scrutiny  of  th«  mails,  the 
compilation  of  computerized  dossiers  on  citi- 
zens, the  attempts  at  'official  psychological 
coercion  to  keep  sUent  and  refrain  from  act- 
ing.' When  it  transpired  ttiis  summer  (1970) 
that  Treasury  agents  were  combing  through 
public  library  records  to  identify  borrowers 
of  'subversive'  books,  Ervln  w»s  the  first — 
and  one  of  the  few — senators  to  protest. 
•Throughout  history,'  he  wrote  to  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  David  M.  Kennedy,  'official 
surveillance  of  the  reading  habits  of  citizens 
has  been  a  litmus  test  of  tyranny.'  " 

This  Is  an  excellent  citation  of  the  work 
of  a  man  usually  labeled  a  "conservative." 
coming  from  the  pen  of  a  m^n  who  wears 
the  "liberal"  label.  But  there  Is  no  inconsist- 
ency here.  The  ground  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
Is  a  place  where  true  conservatives  and  true 
liberals  can  meet  and  walk  arm  in  arm. 

We  can  understand  Senator  Sam's  desire 
(at  the  age  of  77)  to  retire  from  the  thick  of 
the  Washington  struggle — and  to  experience 
Joys  among  home  folks  in  Morgan  ton  and 
to  see  the  glorious  sunsets  behind  Table 
Rock  and  Hawk's  Bill  Mountain.  And  we 
should  tell  him  now  that  we  shall  forever 
remember  with  deep  gratitude  what  he  has 
done  for  America  and  will  be  doing  for 
America  in  the  last  year  of  his  service  in  the 
Senate. 

A  Merry.  Merry  Christmas,  penator  Sam, 
Indeed. 


5,  Be 


I  From  the  Pilot,  Southern  Pines  (N.C), 

Jan.  23,  19741 

Sai-ttte  to  Sam  Er»in 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  regardless  of  his  age, 
Senator  Sam  Ervln  could  have  been  reelected 
to  the  VS.  Senate  if  he  had  dhosen  to  seek 
that  office  again. 

Even  so,  we  think  Senator  Ervln  made  the 
right  decision  when  he  announced  that  he 
will  retire  at  the  end  of  his  t«rm  this  year. 

He  has  earned  his  retirement,  and  he  has 
earned  the  gratitude  of  Norljh  Carolinians 
for  the  long  service  he  has  given  them. 
Indeed,  all  Americans  are  in  his  debt,  not 
Just  for  the  superb  performance  of  duty  In 
the  Watergate  hearings  but  for  his  constant 
championing  of  the  cause  of  American 
liberties. 

Senator  Ervin  was  constant.  There  was  no 
deviation  from  his  belief  In  the  greatness 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  rights  of  freedom 
which  it  guarantees  the  peopla  of  this  coun- 
try. He  has  stood  fast  over  the  years  for  those 
rights,  contending  with  thoae  who  would 
erode  them. 

In  the  last  years  of  his  puttllc  service  he 
was  cast  in  the  national  spotlight  of  the 
Senate  hearings,  emerging  as  something  of 
a  folk  hero,  acclaimed  from  coast  to  coast 
and  abroad.  But  to  North  Carolinians  he 
was  the  same  Sam  Ervln  they  have  known 
over  the  years,  a  man  of  |reat  wit  and 
learning  and  with  a  steadfast  faith  In  such 
long-held  virtues  as  a  public  office  being  a 
public  trust. 

In  the  shifting  sand  and  sUme  of  Water- 
gate, Americans  saw  in  Sam  Ervin  a  rock 
<rf  faith  to  which  they  could  cling,  and  he 
helped  renew  a  faith  in  the  American 
system  of  government. 

We  are  grateful  to  him  for  bis  long  and 
distinguished  service  In  the  Senate.  We  can 
only  hc^)e  that  hla  successor  will  carry  the 
torch  of  liberty  as  well  as  he  has  done. 

[Prom  Record  &  Landmark,  St»tesvllle  (N.C.) 

Jan.   2,   1074] 

Down  at  Ib3EDKi<, 

Praying  for  dark  horse— We  have  neglected, 

up  to  now,  to  pay  our  respect^  to  UJ3.  Sena- 
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tor  Sam  Ervln,  Jr.,  who  has  announced  he 
will  not  seek  re-election.  But  we  want  to 
make  amends  before  the  year  gets  any  older. 

Sam  Ervln  became  a  nationally-recognized 
figure  only  with  the  advent  of  Watergate, 
but  long  before  that  he  had  carved  out  his 
niche  in  the  annals  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ace.  His  stature  inevitably  wUl  dwarf  the 
rc:n>rd   of   his   successor   for  years   to  come. 

His  performance  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate was  on  two  levels,  both  reflecting  his 
conviction  that  a  public  office  is  a  public 
trust.  They  consisted  of  the  things  he  fought 
for  and  the  things  he  fought  against.  Taken 
together,  they  reflect  the  fuU  measure  of  the 
man. 

His  first  loyalties  were  to  North  Carolina, 
for  which  he  sought  to  make  life  more  abun- 
dant by  aiding  the  farmer,  supporting  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  promoting  the 
economic  Interests  of  those  who  Invest  and 
labor  in  our  industries. 

At  the  national  level,  he  sought  to  pre- 
serve true  constitutional  government  and 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  all  Americans,  to 
compel  the  federal  government  to  balance 
its  budget,  eliminate  deficit  spending  and 
curtail  prodigal  waste  in  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams, while  maintaining  a  defense  estab- 
lishment adequate  to  insure  our  national 
survival  In  an  uncertain  world. 

Those  things.  Including  others  in  edu- 
cational, recreational  and  environmental 
areas,  represented  the  positive  side  of  Sam 
Ervin. 

But  there  was  a  negative  side,  which  in  its 
own  way  was  Just  as  positive. 

He  opposed,  as  sinful  and  tyrannical,  pro- 
posals that  Americans  be  taxed  to  support 
religious  institutions  and  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

He  resisted,  as  Incompatible  with  freedom, 
all  efforts  to  repeal  North  Carolina's  rlght-to- 
work  laws  and  force  unionism  upon  those 
who  do  not  want  to  Join. 

He  fought,  as  Inimical  to  Justice,  no-knock 
and  preventive  detention  laws  and  the  use 
of  the  military  to  spy  on  civilians  in  the 
exercise  of  their  Inherent  freedoms. 

He  opposed,  as  Intolerable  under  our  sys- 
tem, efforts  to  Intimidate  Individuals,  news- 
men and  broadcasters  for  exercising  their 
right  of  free  speech  in  a  manner  displeasing 
to  government. 

And  he  often  stood  alone  In  his  opposition 
to  governmental  Invasion  of  the  privacy  of 
the  people,  together  with  the  collection  and 
computerization  of  information  concerning 
their  political  and  religious  thoughts,  beliefs 
and  activities.  This  to  him  was  rank  tyranny. 

Many  of  these  were  continuing  fights,  be- 
ginning long  before  Watergate  and  continu- 
ing year  after  year.  Some  of  them  were  los- 
ing fights,  often  Incurring  the  enmity  of 
those  individuals  and  agencies  which  now 
tend  to  lionize  the  television  image  of  Sena- 
tor Sam. 

Life  with  Senator  Sam  was  rarely  exciting, 
but  it  was  comfortable  and  reassuring.  When 
we  look  out  over  the  stable  of  possible  con- 
tenders to  succeed  him  we  can  understand 
why  some  North  Carolinians  feel  the  need 
of  a  security  blanket  and  others  pray  for  a 
dark  horse. 

[From  The  Washington   (N.C.)   Dally  News, 

Dec.  26,  1973] 
Sam  Ekytn  Has  Sesvzd  State  tc  Nation  Well 

The  announcement  by  SenatOT  Sam  Ervln 
that  he  will  not  be  a  candidate  to  succeed 
himself  has  set  off  a  flurry  of  speculation 
about  the  possible  successor. 

Having  been  In  the  U.S.  Senate  already 
for  almost  20  years,  here  Is  a  man  and  a 
leader  who  has  served  his  state  and  nation 
well.  Perhaps  today  if  sMne  popularity  con- 
test coxUd  be  held  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Sam 
Ervln  would  surely  be  a  frontrunner. 

At  77  years  of  age  now,   he  knows  that 

running  again  for  the  senate  seat  would  be 

a  difficult  Job.  He  retires  before  defeat  or  at 

least  a  demanding  struggle  came  to  him.  We 
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doubt  very  much  that  anyone  In  North  Caro- 
lina could  beat  him  even  at  his  age.  But 
surely  all  of  us  wiU  agree  that  he  weU  de- 
serves the  rest  and  retirement  toward  which 
he  looks. 

Senator  Ervln  in  recent  times  has  been 
very  much  In  the  spotlight  as  chairman  of 
the  special  Watergate  Committee.  His  wit, 
his  wisdom,  and  his  very  image  are  known  in 
Just  about  every  household  today  in  America. 

Considered  the  best  constitutional  author- 
ity in  the  UJS.  congress,  he  has  not  hesitated 
to  speak  out  on  his  convictions  regardless  of 
whom  might  disagree  with  his  positions. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  North  Caro- 
lina again  has  a  senator  who  can  bring  such 
distinction  and  recognition  to  this  state.  He 
knew  his  duty  and  he  accepted  his  responsi- 
bility well.  He  gave  leadership,  wisdom,  and 
understanding  at  a  time  these  qualities  have 
been  so  badly  needed. 

Now  his  announcement  surely  opens  the 
door  to  a  host  of  would-be  candidates.  As- 
pirants in  both  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican parties  will  be  taking  careful  aim,  and 
in  the  May  primaries  and  in  the  general  elec- 
tion next  November,  we  can  say  now  that 
the  eventual  winner  faces  some  difficult 
hours. 

It  is  an  old  cliche  to  say  that  "no  one  can 
fill  his  shoes."  We  have  heard  that  statement 
so  often  and  with  such  feeling  that  it  sounds 
trite  to  repeat  it  now.  Yet,  we  know  of  no 
better  way  to  put  It.  Another  will  take  the 
position  when  Senator  Ervin's  present  term 
ends,  but  it  will  be  years  before  anyone  else 
can  even  hope  to  fill  his  shoes  adequately. 

When  any  man.  Democrat  or  Republican, 
gains  the  respect  accorded  to  this  man  by 
members  of  both  parties,  we  really  know  he 
has  something  "on  the  ball." 

In  many  respects  we  regret  that  he  is 
leaving.  But  certainly  we  understand,  and 
North  Carolina  and  America  will  wish  for 
him  many  happy  years  ahead.  He  has  well 
earned  his  status  as  an  elder  statesman. 

[From  WaynesvUle  (N.C.)  Mountaineer,  Dec. 

21. 1973] 
EaviN — Retirement  Isn't  SirBPRisE  to  Many 

A  survey  of  a  number  of  Haywood  citizens 
today  revealed  they  were  not  as  surprised 
that  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  will  retire  as  they  were 
at  the  timing  of  the  announcement.  They 
did  not  think  he  would  announce  this  early 
that  he  would  not  seek  a  fourth  term  as  U.S. 
senator. 

Nothing  but  praise  was  found  for  the  sena- 
tor from  Morganton,  who  announced  Wednes- 
day he  would  retire  in  January.  1975,  and 
return  to  Morganton  and  "hopefully  get  in 
some  fishing." 

Richard  Queen,  for  many  years  In  Wash- 
ington with  the  Dept.  of  Commerce  and  the 
late  Sen.  Prank  Graham,  said,  "X  was  really 
surprised,  because  normally  a  ranking  sena- 
tor will  not  take  retirement.  I  feel  Sen.  Sam 
exercised  good  Judgment  In  making  the  state- 
ment at  this  time.  His  reputation,  ethics, 
character  has  never  been  questioned  and  was 
above  reproach. 

"I  am  afraid  his  action  wiU  bring  on  a 
donnybrook  for  the  Democrats  next  spring; 
Bob  Morgan  is  interested  in  the  office  and 
has  a  lot  of  support.  Henry  Httil  Wilson  has 
already  announced,  and  Pat  Taylor  Is  in- 
terested. Terry  Sanford  cannot  be  overlooked 
as  a  potential  if  he  should  decide  to  leave 
Duke  University.  He  would  make  a  good  race. 
Then  there  Is  Nick  Oaliflanikaa  who  might 
want  to  try  and  come  back  after  his  defeat 
last  year  by  Jesse  Helms.  It  would  be  a  tough 
fight.  Morgan  had  a  good  organization  when 
he  was  thinking  of  running  for  governor. 
And  then  there  U  the  old  East-West  prob- 
lem. If  that  matters  any  more. 

"Ttaia  one  race  could  cause  a  split  among 
Democrats  next  spring." 

Mayor  Henry  Clayton:  "I  really  was  sur- 
prised the  announcement  came  this  early,  as 
it  throws  it  wide  open  for  many  aspirants.  I 


guess  the  stand  of  Sen.  Sam  is  favorable  to 
Bob  Morgan,  but  Henry  Hall  Wilson  has  al- 
ready announced. 

"Sen.  Sam  is  a  great  statesman,  and  the 
greatest  constitutional  lawyer  the  nation  has 
known  in  modern  times.  He  had  the  people's 
interest  at  heart.  He  will  be  missed  from  the 
Senate — ^preciate  his  leadership,  although 
sometimes  disagreed,  but  he  wais  an  excellent 
senator. 

Loranzo  Smathers.  Canton:  'T  was  not 
necessarily  surprised  that  Sen.  Sam  would 
decide  not  to  seek  reelection  because  of  his 
age.  This  opens  up  the  whole  thing  to  specu- 
lation, and  several  men  are  interested. 

•In  my  opinion.  Sen.  Sam  has  been  one 
of  the  greatest,  and  I  hate  to  see  him  step 
down.  He  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  the  age.  He  is  a  wonderful  man." 

Harold  Long,  chairman  county  commis- 
sioners: "Sen.  Sam  has  done  a  fine  Job  rep- 
resenting us,  and  at  his  age,  he  deserves  a 
rest.  I  was  a  little  surprised  the  announce- 
ment was  made  at  this  time.  This  opens  the 
field  for  all  who  want  to  make  the  race,  and  I 
understand  there  will  be  plenty  of  candid- 
ates." 

Tom  Mallonee,  district  representative  of 
Rep.  Roy  A.  Taylor:  "I  was  not  surprised,  and 
I  regret  to  see  him  step  down.  He  has  made 
the  people  of  the  nation  feel  the  country  is 
In  good  hands  while  he  has  been  In  the  Sen- 
ate. While  many  disagree  with  him.  the  pub- 
lic respects  and  holds  him  In  high  esteem." 

Glenn  W.  Brown,  lawyer:  "I  was  surprised 
at  the  announcement  at  this  time.  I  had 
rather  not  comment  on  a  possible  successor. 
I  am  not  obligated  to  anyone  who  might  be 
in  the  race.  This  makes  for  a  whole  new  ball- 
game. 

"My  life's  ambition,  with  God  willing,  is  to 
some  day  represent  my  people  in  Congress — 
House  or  Senate.  It  is  a  life-long  goal.  I  am 
not  saying  that  1974  will  be  the  year,  or  any 
other  election  year,  but  this  is  a  goal,  and 
my  commitments  to  others  in  such  a  race 
will  have  to  be  made  with  extreme  care." 

Mayor  F.  E.  "BiU"  Shull,  Canton:  "I  hate 
to  see  Sen.  Sam  step  down.  It  will  be  a  great 
loss  to  North  Carolina  and  the  nation.  But 
the  time  has  come,  and  I  feel  he  was  wise  in 
making  the  move.  I  am  very  fond  of  him,  and 
the  nation  will  miss  Sen.  Sam  from  Con- 
gress." 

Burder  J.  Wells,  chairman  of  the  Haywood 
Democratic  Executive  Committee:  "I  felt  Sen. 
Sam  would  seek  reelection,  but  I  think  he 
was  wise  to  take  the  action  be  did. 

"I  hear  a  lot  of  favorable  talk  about  Bob 
Morgan,  plus  several  other  well-known  Demo- 
crats. It  will  be  an  interesting  race. 

"Here  in  Haywood,  we  are  in  better  shape 
than  in  some  3rears  past,  and  I  don't  feel 
we'll  go  overboard  and  get  mad  at  each  other. 
We've  learned  to  work  together." 

[From  the  Waynesvllle   (N.C.)    Mountaineer, 

Dec.  26,  1973) 

Senatore  Sam  Makes  Right  Decision 

The  average  citizen,  we  find,  had  a  feeling 
that  Sen.  Sam  Ervin  would  remain  in  the 
Senate  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  has  been  there 
23  years  and  many  voters  had  Just  come  to 
look  upon  him  as  being  a  "permanent  office 
holder." 

His  decision  not  to  seek  reelection,  at  the 
age  of  77,  cannot  be  considered  anything 
but  wise. 

By  making  the  announcement  at  this  time, 
he  gives  all  those  Interested  in  the  office 
time  to  pr^are  for  the  spring  campaign. 
Adding  all  the  facts  together,  one  must  say 
that  Sen.  Sam  has  shown  wisdom,  and  com- 
passion throughout  the  whole  matter. 

The  expressions  of  Haywood  dtizms  in 
the  article  published  in  the  Mountaineer 
last  Friday  Is  Indicative,  we  feel,  of  the  sin- 
cere Interest  people  have  in  Sen.  Sam.  There 
was  a  twinge  of  regret  among  many  that 
they  would  not  have  the  o^^xirtunlty  to  vote 
for  him  again  but  then,  facing  reality,  they 
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felt  be  had  acted  wisely  In  announcing  he 
was  returning  to  his  home  In  Morganton  for 
some  rest  and  "hopefully  some  fishing." 

Sen.  Sam  possesses  many  fine  qualities  and 
Is  one  of  the  few  real  statesmen  in  Congress. 
He  is  a  student  of  the  people  and  their  needs. 
As  a  constitutional  lawyer,  he  Is  tops. 

With  his  announcement,  the  flood  gates 
are  open  to  candidates  who  wish  to  seelc 
the  place  he  has  ailed  with  distinction.  Come 
next  spring,  the  race  will  be  in  full  tilt,  and 
time,  after  time,  one  can  expect  to  hear,  "Sen. 
Sam  made  us  a  mighty  fine  senator,"  as  vot- 
ers ponder  over  prospects  for  a  successor. 

(Prom  the  Wilmington  (NO  Star-News, 
Dec.  21,  1973) 
A  Job   Weix  Done 

Service  is  the  heart  of  the  man. 

Most  of  Sam  Ervin's  life  has  been  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 
He  has  been  their  servant  as  a  lawyer,  Judge, 
Congressman,  State  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
and  United  States  Senator.  It  has  been  in  this 
latter  role  that  Sam  Ervln  of  Morganton  has 
come  into  his  own  as  one  of  the  State's  out- 
standing citizens  of  all  time.  For  nearly  two 
decades,  he  has  given  outstanding  representa- 
tion to  the  people  of  the  Tar  Heel  State,  and 
has  built  for  himself  the  national  reputation 
of  a  constitutional  expert  and  champion  of 
the  rights  of  the  individual. 

Today,  polls  show  that  Sam  Ervln  is  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  admired  politicians 
In  this  nation.  His  impressive  record  of 
achievements  on  the  Hill  and  his  love  of 
Justice  and  governmental  integrity  moved  his 
colleagues  months  ago  to  select  him  unani- 
mously to  head  one  of  the  most  awesome  leg- 
islative pursuits  this  country  has  under- 
taken— the  Senate  Investigation  into  the 
Watergate  Scandal  and  related  presidential 
campaign  violations.  In  the  past  several 
months.  Senator  Sam  Ervln  has  found  that 
he  Is  a  folk  hero  to  much  of  this  nation,  the 
object  of  adoration  by  fan  clubs  and  indi- 
viduals young  and  old  across  the  land. 

He  may  have  been  pushed  into  the  na- 
tional limelight  only  in  the  past  few  months, 
but  the  record  of  Sam  Ervln  goes  back  much 
further  than  the  Watergate  Hearings.  He  Is 
recognized  as  the  outstanding  Congressional 
authority  on  the  Constitution,  and  his  legis- 
lative record  on  behalf  of  individual  rights. 

Now  in  hU  third  full  term  in  the  Senate, 
(he  was  appointed  In  1954.)  Senator  Ervln 
found  himself  faced  with  a  difficult  choice. 
If  he  were  to  seek  a  fourth  term,  he  would 
be  asking  the  voters  of  North  Carolina  to  re- 
turn him  for  a  six-year  term  that  would  ex- 
pire when  he  Is  84  years  old.  It  is  an  ego- 
serving  temptation  to  seek  re-election  at  the 
height  of  his  career,  but  Senator  Ervin's 
service  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina  comes 
first.  So,  in  his  finest  hour,  Sam  Ervln  an- 
nounced he  would  not  seek  a  fourth  term, 
but  wishes  to  retire  to  his  home  in  the  hills 
of  North  Carolina.  Welcome  home  from  a  job 
well  done. 

[Prom  the  Wilson  (N.C.)  DaUy  Times. 

Dec.  21,  1973] 

Senator  Sam  Ervim  Is  Retiring 

Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.,  whose  life  has 
been  one  successful  achievement  after  an- 
other. Is  retiring  at  the  age  of  77.  He  Is  North 
Carolina's  most  distinguished  citizen  in  the 
field  of  law.  After  graduating  from  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  he  began  practice  In  his 
own  Burke  County  and  has  held  Just  about 
every  position  his  profession  bestows.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina  before  goln^  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
where  he  served  two  decades. 

His  latest  distinction  has  come  from  the 
Watergkt*  hearings.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  doing  the  Investigating.  He  is 
very  wlae  In  his  decision  not  to  return,  for 
as  be  said,  he  has  ntet  an  opponent  he  could 
not  master — bis  own  advancing  years.  He 


knows  if  he  served  out  another  term  he 
would  be  84. 

Senator  Ervln  Is  sought  after  as  a  speaker 
because  of  his  homespun  humor.  He  knows 
the  mountain  stories  told  by  the  people  of 
Burke  County.  We  are  certain  he  knows  more 
moxintaineers  and  local  stories  than  any  one 
in  the  county,  and  he  can  tell  them.  They 
are  his  people  and  the  mountains,  his  land. 

The  recent  book  about  Senator  Sam  Ervin 
is  written  by  Thad  Stem,  Jr.  and  Alan  Butler 
and  It  Includes  Senator  Ervin's  best  stories. 
We  have  the  book  and  plan  to  read  It  after 
Christmas. 

Senator  Ervln  is  material  for  a  book,  for  he 
has  lived  such  a  useful  and  eventful  life, 
taken  a  stand  for  the  people  of  this  area, 
fought  for  what  he  thinks  le  right,  and  left 
an  Imprint  on  every  position  he  has  held. 

Sen.  Ervin  and  his  wife,  Margaret,  are  a 
couple  who  enjoy  life.  Usually  when  you  see 
one,  the  other  is  not  far  behind. 

He  is  a  great  student  of  the  Constitution 
and  he  believes  in  the  principles  as  laid  down 
in  the  Constitution.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
think  of  the  United  States  Senate  without 
Senator  Elrvln.  But  he  is  going  home,  to  his 
beloved  Burke  County,  and  watch  the  sunset 
behind  the  mountain  he  knows  and  loves  so 
well. 

[Prom  the  Wilson  (N.C.)  Dail^'  Times,  Jan.  15, 

1974] 

Record  of  Lasting  Service 

The  Senate  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  never  be  the  same  without  Nortli 
Carolina's  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr..  who 
recently  announced  he  was  retiring  at  the 
close  of  the  second  session  of  this  the  93rd 
Congress  which  convenes  Jan,  21. 

Senator  Ervin  is  77  years  young,  as  the 
saying  goes.  As  to  experienoe.  knowledge  of 
government  and  the  ability  to  apply  that 
knowledge,  he  has  no  equal.  He  is  acknowl- 
edged an  authority  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Ervin  achieved  international  fame 
as  chairman  of  the  Watergate  committee.  But 
his  service  to  the  nation  began  with  the 
natural  succession  of  events  you  find  when 
one  is  sure  of  what  he  expects  and  hopes  to 
receive  and  to  give  to  life. 

He  Is  a  lawyer,  as  was  his  father.  After 
graduating  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  he  received  his  law 
degree  from  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He 
served  In  World  War  I  anfi  was  wounded 
twice  and  awarded  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross. 

His  first  public  office  was  representing  the 
people  of  his  mountain  county  of  Burke  in 
the  North  Carolina  Genersa  Assembly.  He 
gives  to  his  father  credit  for  the  feeling  that 
"freedom  of  the  individual,  no  matter  how 
lowly  he  is.  Is  fundamental."  Credit  should 
also  go  to  his  love  of  the  moxmtalns  where 
he  lives  and  the  rugged,  liberty-loving  people 
of  that  section  of  our  state.  Their  homespim 
philosophy  is  interwoven  Into  the  many 
stories  he  tells — and  he  Is  the  state's  best 
"story  teller." 

His  next  step  up  the  legal  ladder  was  the 
appointment  to  the  N.C.  Superior  Court  and 
then  to  the  Supreme  Court  where  he  served 
for  six  years. 

When  Senator  Clyde  R.  Hoey  died  in  1954 
Governor  William  Umstead  persuaded 
Justice  Ervln  to  go  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate where  he  will  remain  uqtu  he  retires  at 
the  close  of  this  session. 

We  are  certain  that  Senator  Ervin  has  been 
quoted  more  often  in  the  Congressional 
Record  than  has  any  other  member.  Sen. 
Robert  C.  Byrd  called  Senator  Ervin:  "A 
fighter  for  First  Amendment  principles"  In 
a  March  29,  1973  statement  he  had  recorded 
in  the  Congressional  Recc»d.  The  Record 
says,  "Those  of  us  who  serve  In  the  Senate 
with  Senator  Sam  Ervin  know  very  well  of 
his  determined  commitment  to  the  principles 
of  the  First  Amendment.  Time  and  time 


again,  my  distinguished  friend  has  reminded 
us  that  these  great  principles:  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  to  petition  the  government 
for  redress  of  grievances — musj  be  zealously 
guarded."  I 

Then  the  Record  goes  on  tf)  say  that  in 
recent  years  Senator  Ervin  has  spoken  out 
with  particular  concern  about  the  state  of 
freedom  of  the  press  in  Amerloa.  He  pointed 
to  the  historical  fact  that  a  vigorous,  free 
press  is  an  essential  Ingredient  of  any  free 
society.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Righte,  he  has  con- 
ducted two  series  of  hearings  over  the  past 
two  years  in  current  problems  facing  the 
press  in  America. 

Senator  Ervin  Is  receiving  recognition  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Senate  and  his 
state.  He  has  received  many  ot  the  national 
awards  from  newspaper  organizations,  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  Award  given  by  the  Texas 
Tech  University,  the  Texas  Dajly  Newspaper 
Association,  and  the  Texas  Association  of 
Broadcasters.  His  own  state  hae  bestowed  on 
him  many  awards  and  these  will  continue. 

When  Senator  Ervin  retires,  he  takes  with 
him  the  grateful  hearts  of  Americans  who 
realize  the  need  for  preserving  the  Constitu- 
tion and  all  for  which  It  stands.  And  he  de- 
serves the  rest,  at  home  with  his  attractive 
and  understanding  wife  Margaset,  and  amon;^; 
the  mountains  he  loves  so  well. 


[From  Winston-Salem  (N.d.)  Journal. 

Dec.  21,  1973) 

The  Ervin  Carees 

Sam  Ervln  has  shown  his  usual  good  sense 
in  his  decision  to  go  home  to  Morganton 
when  his  term  In  the  Senate  e:<plres  in  Janu- 
ary, 1975. 

That  decision  should  dispel  (the  unjustifieri 
suspicion  that  Senator  Sam  has  been  using 
the  Watergate  committee  to  promote  his  own 
political  interests. 

As  everyone  who  knows  Sam  Ervin  has 
been  aware,  the  committee's  investigation  is 
merely  the  campstone  of  the  senator's  effort-i 
of  many  years  to  preserve  the  guarantees  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  sanctity  of  the  law 
and  to  protect  every  American  from  the 
tyranny  of  governmental  excess. 

Tlie  South's  great  contribution  to  Con- 
gress in  the  pa.st  century  has  been  in  that 
undefir.ible  quality,  character.  Sen.  Richard 
Russell  of  Georgia  had  that  quality  in  a 
high  degree,  and  it  made  him  the  most  re- 
spected and  influential  senator  for  many 
years.  Men  like  Lister  Hill  of  Alabama  and 
John  Stennis  liave  had  it  too,  and  so  did  the 
men  of  the  remarkable  delegation  that  Ala- 
bama sent  to  the  House  for  many  years. 

Sam  Ervln  showed  something  of  that  same 
quality  almost  as  soon  as  he  entered  the 
Senate  20  years  ago.  His  first  test  came  when 
he  was  appointed  to  a  small  committee  that 
was  to  sit  in  Judgment  on  Seti.  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy of  Wisconsin. 

It  was  an  unenviable  tasU  because  Mc- 
Carthy had  terrorized  Washington,  and  built 
up  a  rabid  following  In  the  country,  with  his 
charges  of  communism  against  many  govern- 
ment officials  and  Army  officers. 

Ervin  entered  the  Investigation  with  a  pre- 
sumption that  McCarthy  was  right.  But 
when  he  examined  the  evidence  for  the  sen- 
ator's charges,  he  concluded  that  McCarthy 
had  none — that  he  had  merely  been  engaged 
in  a  campaign  of  wholesale  character  assas- 
sination. Having  so  concluded,  he  had  no 
hesitation  In  recbnmiendlng  that  the  Senate 
censure  McCarthy,  which  It  did. 

A  decade  later  Ervln  troubled  many  of 
those  who  admired  him  for  tHat  role  by  his 
opposition  to  all  of  the  civil  rights  bills.  That 
opposition,  however,  was  rootad  not  in  bigo- 
try but  In  the  senator's  imderatandlng  of  the 
Constitution  and  our  federal  system. 

In  recent  years  he  has  settled  most  of  the 
doubts  about  that  by  bis  one-man  campaign 
to  curb  governmental  Intnisiofi  into  the  pri- 
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vate  lives  of  the  American  people,  even  those 
on  the  federal  payrolls. 

The  misnamed  Watergate  hearings  now 
give  him  a  chance  to  make  the  country  real- 
ize what  is  at  stake  In  everything  he  has 
attempted. 

For  what  he  is  trying  to  do  in  the  hearings 
before  his  committee  is  not  to  determine  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  this  or  that  official. 
What  he  is  trying  to  do  is  to  determine  Just 
how  badly  our  legal  and  constitutional  sys- 
tem has  been  twisted  so  that  Congress  and 
the  American  people  can  repair  the  damage 
and  strentghen  the  structure. 

In  that  good  work  he  will  have  the  support 
of  all  Americans  who  cherish  the  freedoms 
which  have  made  America  great. 


JFrom  the  Winston-Salem   (N.C.)   Twin  City 
Sentinel,  Dec.  21,  1973] 
One  Against  Tyranny 

Sam  Ervln  is  the  last  of  lie  great  con- 
stitutional lawyers  who.  In  another  era, 
brought  distinction  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  Dur- 
ing the  years  when  Ervln  has  been  waging 
war  against  the  sometlmes-tjTannlcal  prac- 
tices of  the  federal  government,  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  have  often  seemed  all- 
too-willlng  accomplices  in  the  crime. 

Ervin's  mistrust  of  the  central  government 
and  all  its  ways  is  a  consistent  theme  ia  his 
public  career,  the  theme  which  alone  ex- 
plains how  he  could  seem  both  "cohsen'ative" 
and  "liberal"  on  so  niany  of  the  major  issues 
of  the  day. 

Pew  would  defend  Ervin's  opposition  to  the 
civil  rights  movement  of  the  Sixties.  Yet  his 
choice  of  sides  in  that  long  and  bitter  fight 
was  determined  in  part  by  his  deep  commit- 
ment to  the  idea  of  a  limited  federal  govern- 
ment, a  concept  seemingly  guaranteed  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Certainly  It  is  this  conviction  that  has 
prompted  him  to  make  such  fierce  attacks 
on  the  federal  establishment  in  recent  years. 
His  war  on  federal  data  banks,  his  cam- 
paign to  protect  civil  servants  from  harass- 
ment, his  suspicion  of  nosy  census  takers,  his 
doubts  about  the  virtues  of  wiretapping  and 
other  forms  of  electronic  eavesdropping,  his 
successful  campaign  to  stop  the  Army  from 
spying  on  civilians — these  and  many  other 
crusades  for  which  he  may  someday  be  re- 
membered all  stem  from  the  same  deep- 
seated  belief  that  the  good  done  by  the  fed- 
eral government  Is  oft  Interred  with  the 
bones  of  the  deceased  bureaucrats. 

His  capacity  for  grasping  the  evil  poten- 
tial of  Innocent-seeming  beginnings  was 
never  more  in  evidence  than  when  he  fought 
almost  singlehandedly  against  passage  of  the 
nefarious  no-knock  law,  a  law  which  subverts 
both  the  spirit  and  plain  intent  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment.  In  this  instance  Ervln 
gained  quick  vindication.  Federal  narcotics 
agents  abused  the  law  to  such  an  extent  that 
many  of  its  proponents  are  now  clamoring 
with  Ervin  for  Its  repeal. 

In  a  way  It  is  too  bad  that  his  decision 
to  retire,  while  perfectly  sensible  in  view  of 
his  advanced  age,  has  come  at  a  time  when 
his  many  talents  might  have  been  used  for 
much  good.  Only  last  year  he  became  chair- 
man of  the  Senate's  Important  Government 
Operations  Committee.  One  of  the  functions 
of  that  committee  is  to  review  the  working 
of  the  federal  government,  but  the  extent  to 
which  that  power  is  exercised  depends  wholly 
on  the  temperament  of  the  committee  chalr- 
nian — and  surely  no  man  was  ever  more 
suited  to  that  task  than  Sam  Ervln. 

Unfortunately,  Senator  Sam  is  apt  to  be 
missed  more  than  ever  now  that  the  federal 
government,  because  of  the  fuel  shortage  and 
other  crises,  may  find  It  necessary  to  to- 
trude  more  and  more  into  the  ordinary  activ- 
ities of  our  daily  lives. 


[From   the   West  Jefferson.    (N.C.)    Skyland 

Post,  Jan.  24,  1974] 
A  Great  American  Ssnatoh  Sam  Ervin,  Jr. 

The  recent  announcement  of  Senator  Sam 
Ert'ln,  Jr.,  that  he  would  retire  at  the  end  of 
his  term  in  office,  and  would  not  be  a  candi- 
date to  succeed  himself,  came  as  no  surprise 
to  those,  who  know  him  best. 

If  any  leader  deserves  to  retire  It  is  our 
distinguished  United  States  Senator,  who 
has  proven  time  and  again  that  he  Is  a  great 
American,  possessed  with  rare  Intelligence 
and  a  versatile  background  of  knowledge. 
He  has  demonstrated  them,  time  and  again. 
And  his  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
constitution  has  helped  to  solve  many  prob- 
lems. 

Senator  Sam.  as  he  is  known  to  his  friends 
and  they  are  legion,  is  not  only  a  leader, 
but  is  a  down-to-earth  friendly  type  cf  citi- 
zen who  has  a  great  sense  of  humor  and  is 
one  of  the  best  story-tellers  we  know  of. 

His  father  before  him  was  a  dintlnguished 
judge  of  superior  court,  a  post  Senator  Sam 
filled  with  distinction  before  going  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  his  son.  Sam  Ervin,  III  is 
rendering  distinguished  service  as  a  North 
Carolina  Judge.  Like  thousands  of  other 
North  Carolina  citizens,  we  are  Justly  proud 
of  this  great  American  who  has  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  for  many  years. 

His  retirement  will  not  take  him  out  of 
circulation.  His  early  training,  his  educa- 
tion and  exi>erience  mark  him  as  one  of 
North  Carolina's  most  distinguished  citizens, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  editor. 

We  wish  for  him  and  his  beautiful  and 
intelligent  wife.  Margaret,  many  more  years 
to  enjoy  being  back  home  again. 


FERROUS  SCRAP  EXPORTS:  THE 
NEED  FOR  EFFECTIVE  CONTROLS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute is  making  public  a  report  on  the 
ferrous  scrap  situation  in  the  United 
States.  The  report  titled,  "Ferrous  Scrap 
Exports:  The  Nee^  for  Effective  Con- 
trols," outlines  the  case  for  Government 
action  to  limit  exports  of  iron  and  steel 
scrap. 

Although  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  implemented  a  licensing  pro- 
gram to  limit  the  exports  of  ferrous 
scrap,  it  appears  this  action  is  not  suf- 
ficient as  the  price  of  scrap  available  to 
our  domestic  industry  continues  to  sky- 
rocket at  an  inflationary  rate.  The  steel 
industry  with  the  support  of  the  United 
Steel  Workers  Union  and  founciy  com- 
panies is  asking  that  present  scrap  ex- 
ports allowed  under  the  current  licens- 
ing system  be  reduced  to  assure  an  ef- 
fective response  to  the  scrap  shortage.  I 
commend  this  report  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  for  their  full  consideration  of 
this  serious  problem.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Perrous  Scrap  Export:  The  Need  roR 
Effective  Controi.s 

Unless  the  federal  government  acts  now  to 
further  limit  exports  of  iron  and  steel  scrap, 
steel  mlUs  and  foundries  in  the  UJ5.  will  in- 
cur additional  disruption  In  their  production 
scheduling,  at  a  time  when  domestic  demand 
for  iron  and  steel  continues  at  the  highest 
level  In  history. 

Today,  inventories  of  ferrous  scrap  have 
shrunk  to  their  lowest  level  since  World  War 
II.  As  confirming  evidence  of  shortages  of 
scrap,  especially  In  essential  grades  and  sizes. 


scrap  prices  have  soared  far  above  their  pre- 
vious highs. 

The  situation  tlu-eatens  job  stability,  in- 
dustrial growth  and  the  American  steel  in- 
dustry's ability  to  supply  the  nation's  need 
for  steel. 

For  well  over  a  year,  the  industry's  warn- 
ings have  been  answered  with  inadequate 
measures.  As  a  result,  the  crisis  has  so  deep- 
ened that  oi\ly  strong  measures  will  now 
suffice. 

The  steel  industry,  with  the  support  of  the 
United  Sleelworkers  Union  and  foundry  com- 
panies is  asking  that  present  scrap  exports 
currently  authorized  at  a  monthly  rate  of 
700,000  tons  (annual  rate  of  8.4  million  tons) 
be  reduced  to  assure  an  effective  response  to 
the  scrap  shortage.  Specifically,  the  industry 
urges  that  Congress  support  the  following 
actions  previously  requested  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce ; 

1.  That  the  Commerce  Department  impose 
an  embargo  on  exports  of  carbon,  alloy  and 
stainless  ferrous  scrap — of  sufficient  duration 
to  insure  adequate  supply  for  domestic  con- 
sumers. 

2.  That,  as  a  miuimtmi  alterna.lve,  the 
Department  stop  Issuing  new  export  licenses, 
except  for  Canada  and  Mexico,  for  a  period 
sufficient  to  insure  an  adequate  domestic 
supply. 

3.  That  the  embargo  be  followed  by  a  pro- 
gram limiting  scrap  exports  to  a  maximum  of 
300.000  net  tons  a  month  for  the  rest  of  1974. 

Without  these  related  measures,  there  us 
little  hope  that  the  overall  supply  demand 
situation  will  Improve. 

It  all  adds  up  to  an  Immediate  need  for 
further  government  action  on  scrap  exports 
until  a  reasonable  degree  of  order  can  be 
restored  to  the  scrap  market.  Beyond  that 
lies  a  long-term  need  to  develop  national 
policies  of  resource  mar-agement  that  will  do 
justice  to  both  domestic  industry  and  inter- 
national trade. 

scrap  essential  to  steelmakinc 

Ferrous  scrap  makes  up  almost  one  half  of 
the  total  metallic  input  used  In  steelmaklng. 
The  balance  comes  mostly  from  pig  iron,  pro- 
duced in  blast  furnaces.  The  Industry  gen- 
erates a  large  amount  of  scrap  from  In -plant 
sources.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  heavily  dependent 
on  scrap  processors  and  other  outside  sources 
for  the  balance  of  its  needs. 

ThU  d.;pcndence  is  especially  critical  for 
electric -furnace  plants;  their  meUUlc  Input 
Is  almost  100  percent  scrap.  Of  the  projected 
51.7  million  tons  of  purchased  scrap  needed 
by  the  steel  industry  and  foundries  In  1974, 
approximately  28  mUUon  tons  will  be  re- 
quired by  hundreds  of  smaller  companies 
without  blast-furnace  facilities. 

In  all,  to  produce  150  million  net  tons  of 
raw  steel  In  1974 — the  same  amount  as  last 
year — plus  18  million  tons  of  castings,  the 
steel  and  foundry  industries  will  need  51.7 
million  net  tons  of  purchased  ferrous  scrap, 
or  8  million  tons  more  than  In  1973. 

The  Increased  need  stems  from  two  main 
causes : 

1.  There  will  "le  less  plg-Iron  production  in 
1974.  That  is  a  consequence,  among  other 
things,  of  the  tight  supply  of  metallurgical 
coal,  further  compounded  by  the  widespread 
shutdown  recently  of  coal  mines  In  West 
Virginia. 

2.  There  wIU  be  3  million  fewer  tons  cf 
scrap  available  from  in-plant  sources  In  1974 
because  of  the  heavy  draw-down  of  inven- 
tories in  1973  to  meet  demand  for  finished 
steel. 

abnormal  surge  in  exports 
Based  on  Its  analysis  of  rising  domestic 
and  world  steel  demand.  In  late  1972  the 
steel  Industry  warned  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment that  a  serious  scrap  shortage  would 
develop  in  1973  and  that  this  situation  could 
worsen  as  world  demand  for  steel  continued 
to  Increase.  That  Is  what  happened. 

In  the  last  six  months  of  1972,  exports  of 
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ferrous  scrap  were  running  well  ahead  of 
averages  over  the  previous  10  years. 

The  pace  quickened  still  more  at  the  turn 
of  1973.  Compared  with  one  year  earlier, 
export  tonnage  In  December  1972  was  up  90 
percent;  In  January  1973  It  was  up  160  per- 
cent. 

Translated  Into  an  annual  rate,  as  the 
Industry  pointed  out  to  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee In  March  1973.  this  amounted  to  13.3 
million  net  tons.  By  contrast,  the  annual 
average  over  10  preceding  years  was  7.4  mil- 
lion tons. 

During  the  abnormal  surge  In  exports  of 
American  ferrous  scrap,  demand  at  home 
for  this  essential  raw  materials  was  mount- 
ing. 

In  a  December  1972  meeting  the  steel 
Industry  asked  the  Commerce  Department 
to  limit  exports  to  a  reasonable  level.  Spe- 
cifically, the  Industry  asked  that  they  be 
limited  to  an  annual  figure  of  about  7  mil- 
lion tons — 600,000  tons  a  month. 

The  government  did  not  act  until  July 
1973.  and  then  It  took  only  limited  action.  It 
was  a  case  of  too  little  and  too  late.  When 
the  books  closed  last  year,  11.3  million  tons 
had  gone  to  export,  badly  depleting  avail- 
able domestic  stocks. 

To  grasp  the  Impact  of  high  exports  on 
domestic  supply,  consider  this:  Last  year. 
6.3  mlUlon  additional  tons  of  ferrous  scrap 
were  added  to  the  U.S  supply.  Yet,  of  this 
Increase,  3.9  million  tons  went  abroad  In  ex- 
ports, leaving  only  1.4  million  tons  for  do- 
mestic use. 

In  1973,  the  supply  of  purchased  scrap 
reached  a  level  of  64.6  million  net  tons  (In- 
cluding exports  of  11.3  million  tons).  Part 
of  this  supply  had  been  accumulated  In 
late  1972  and  shipped  to  coastal  ports  for 
export  In  1973.  Getting  this  much  supply  In 
1974  is  unlikely  due  to  this  years  projected 
decline  In  prompt  Industrial  scrap  (largely 
automotive)  and  to  the  fact  that  last  year 
high  domestic  demand  combined  with  an  un- 
precedented rise  in  exports  caused  a  serious 
scrap  shortage.  This  year,  however,  even  if 
the  supply  of  purchased  scrap  reaches  the 
level  achieved  last  year,  projected  domestic 
demand  of  51.7  mlUlon  tons  In  1974  will  re- 
quire that  exports  be  limited  to  3  million 
tons  this  year — If  domestic  requirements  are 
to  be  met.  The  alternative:,  scrap  exports 
at  a  higher  level  will  result  In  a  propor- 
tionate decline  In  the  amount  of  finished 
steel  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
domestic  economy. 

SCRAP   PRICES 

Scrap  prices,  of  course,  have  reflected — 
and  continue  to  reflect — the  intense  pressure 
of  the  high  demand  on  supply.  Prices  m  1973, 
when  the  cost  of  piirchased  ferrous  scrap  av- 
eraged $63.50  a  gross  ton,  were  68  percent 
higher  than  in  1972. 

But  that  was  only  the  beginning.  At  the 
end  of  March  this  year,  they  were  200  per- 
cent higher  than  in  1972. 

As  Indicated  earlier,  the  steel  industry 
made  a  number  of  requests  for  action  be- 
tween Its  first  one  in  December  1972  and  Its 
latest  one.  Each  time,  the  actions  urged  have 
understandably  increased  In  severity  be- 
cause policies  adopted  by  the  government 
have  not  alleviated  the  problem. 

Bear  In  mind  that  in  requesting  a  tem- 
porary embargo  the  Industry's  objective  is 
simply  to  ease  the  present  crunch  In  supply 
and  demand.  The  Industry  has  not  In  normal 
times  (^poeed  export  of  ferrous  scrap.  But 
what  It  does  oppose,  for  national  economic 
reasons,  is  the  lack  of  realistic  export  limita- 
tions of  historically  high  foreign  and  do- 
mestic demand.  In  this  policy  the  Industry 
is  following  demonstrated  practice  else- 
where In  the  world. 

T7NITED  STATES  ALONE  ZGKORES  NATIONAI.  KEEDS 

Consider   what   is   done   by   countries   of 
Western  Europe  and  by  Japan. 
Except  when  home  demand  Is  low,  tbey  for- 


bid or,  at  best,  allow  only  minimum  exports 
of  scrap.  Last  year,  for  example,  scrap  ex- 
ports out  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity (a  steel  market  comparable  to  our 
own)  approximately  only  400.000  tons,  com- 
pared with  the  11.3  million  tons  exported 
by  the  U.S. 

As  worldwide  demand  was  soaring.  Britain, 
In  September  1972.  imposed  Bn  embargo  clos- 
ing off  its  exports  of  ferroua  scrap  except  for 
a  few  low-quality  grades.  Tlie  British  action 
turned  even  more  countrlee  and  industrial 
consumers — those  formerly  dependent  on 
Britain  for  scrap — to  the  overburdened  U.S. 
market. 

Thus,  while  other  Industrial  countries  as- 
sure their  own  needs  for  ferrous  scrap,  the 
U.S.  alone  permits  massive  and  unprece- 
dented exports  of  this  essential  commodity. 
In  doing  so,  it  has,  among  ether  things,  put 
its  own  steelmakers  and  foundries  at  an  un- 
fair disadvantage. 

Other  steel-producing  nations  have  long 
since  made  It  clear  that  they  will  Import 
as  much  U.S.  scrap  as  they  need  to  maintain 
or  expand  their  share  of  World  steel  trade. 
One  consequence  has  been  to  run  up  scrap 
costs  which,  until  a  few  waeks  ago,  the  U.S. 
steel  and  foundry  industries  simply  had  to 
absorb  themselves. 

Another  and  worse  consequence  has  been 
to  deplete  the  U.S.  supply  of  available  scrap 
and  thus  impair  this  nation's  capacity  to 
supply  the  coxmtry's  need  for  steel. 

In  discussing  scrap  supply  in  the  U.S.,  the 
key  word  Is  "availability."  Borne  studies  de- 
pict a  large  reservoir  of  obsolete  scrap 
throughout  the  country.  But  It  flows  very 
slowly  Into  the  recycling  stream  and  consists 
largely  of  steel  In  older  buildings,  bridges, 
machinery,  automobiles  and  freight  cars, 
which  are  still  In  use  and  serviceable,  despite 
their  statistical  obsolescenoe. 

"the  steel  industry  is  working  with  munic- 
ipalities to  recover  obsolete  scrap  from 
municipal  solid  waste  and  is  actively  support- 
ing recycling  programs.  The  industry  wishes 
to  emphasize  it  does  not  require  tax  Incen- 
tives to  expand  its  consumption  of  ferrous 
scrap.  The  projected  growth  In  U.S.  and 
world  st€el  demand  assure*  a  ready  market 
for  ferrous  scrap  from  all  sources. 

Certainly,  In  line  with  America's  new  real- 
ization that  raw  materials  are  In  finite  sup- 
ply. Government  on  the  one  hand  and  con- 
cerned Industries  on  the  other  should  de- 
velop long-term  programs  for  scrap  recovery. 
But  longer  term  programs  oannot  answer  the 
Immediate  need  to  maintain  production  op- 
erations. And  It  is  to  this  need  that  the 
steel  Industry  points  In  a^lng  for  effective 
action  to  curtail   ferrous  acrap  exports. 


SKIMPY  WHEAT  RESERVES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
brief  but  compelling  editorial  on  wheat 
reserves  in  the  March  27,  1974,  is- 
sue of  the  Crhistian  Science  Monitor, 
and  reprinted  from  the  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister, points  out  how  we  arrived  at  our 
present  state  of  having  barely  adequate 
carry-over  wheat  stocks. 

The  important  question  raised  by  the 
article,  however,  is  whether  the  admin- 
istration has  learned  anything  from  this 
experience?  Secretary  Butz  and  the 
USDA  still  appear  to  trust  the  "free  mar- 
ket" and  the  public  mindedness  of  the 
grain  companies  with  a  child-like  faith. 

What  the  Congress  has  learned  from 
the  experience  of  the  past  2  years  is  still 
another  key  question.  The  article  con- 
cludes that  Congress  will  not  require  an- 
other similar  lesson  before  establishing 
a  grain  reserve  program. 


I  hope  that  conclusion  proves  to  be 
true,  but  I  would  say  that  the  question 
is  still  to  be  answered.  A  major  educa- 
tion effort  is  needed  before  a  sound  pro- 
gram can  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  i|i  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
MiREOR  or  Opinion — Skimpy  Wheat  Reserves 

President  Nixon  has  llftefl  the  Import 
quotas  on  wheat,  a  sensible  action  In  view 
of  the  high  price  of  wheat.  "Ihere  ought  to 
be  no  restriction  at  any  time  on  imports  of 
wheat,  a  commodity  which  tht  U.S.  produces 
so  efficiently  that  It  Is  the  World's  leading 
exporter. 

The  lifting  of  import  quotat  Is  unlikely  to 
result  In  a  big  increase  in  imports.  Millers 
may  ship  in  a  little  wheat  from  Canada.  It  l.-: 
even  possible,  as  a  representative  of  the  Mil- 
lers National  Federation  said,  that  the  United 
States  could  Import  some  flour  from  Europe. 
But  that  won't  amount  to  mvch,  either. 

The  United  States  produces  more  than 
twice  as  much  wheat  as  It  consumes,  and 
the  1973  crop  was  a  record.  Moreover,  the 
1974  harvest  promises  to  be  even  larger,  since 
acreage  Is  being  increased. 

The  general  shortage  of  wheat  during  the 
last  two  years,  largely  because  of  short  cropf. 
in  Russia  and  South  Asia,  Has  resulted  In 
extremely  high  prices.  The  rush  of  many 
countries  to  rebuild  stocks  Is  keeping  pricco 
high.  United  States  mUlers  Have  to  pay  up 
to  get  wheat  tinder  the  clrcumBtances.  Other- 
wise, exporters  would  drain  the  country  of 
wheat. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  wheat  reserves  Riay  be  drawn 
down  to  182  million  bushels  by  next  July  1. 
This  seems  a  tiny  reserve,  indeed,  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  500  million  to  700  million 
bushels  of  carryover  have  been  normal  In  re- 
cent years.  However,  It  Is  far  from  a  disaster. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
have  taken  steps  much  earlier  to  assure  a 
larger  reserve  supply.  It  could  have  done  so 
under  present  legislation. 

But  even  In  the  absence  of  government 
action,  the  United  States  Is  not  likely  to  be 
In  a  desperate  shape  for  whaat.  There  Is  no 
reason  to  expect  the  price  of  bread  to  rise  to 
$1  a  loaf,  as  one  representative  of  the  bakln^; 
Industry  suggested. 

You  would  think  that  Agticulture  Secre- 
tary Earl  Butz  and  his  advisers  had  learned 
their  lesson  from  the  depletion  of  wheat, 
stocks  as  a  result  of  the  sale  to  Russia  In 
1972.  But  they  have  gone  blissfully  alon-^ 
their  way,  trusting  in  the  "fnee  market"  and 
the  public  splrltedness  of  the  big  grain  com- 
panies. The  result  Is  a  huge  export  sale  and 
skimpy  reserves  at  home.  That  Is  the  reason 
for  all  the  excitement  about  tjie  wheat  short- 
age and  the  talk  about  $1  bre»d. 

Unless  a  weather  disaster  overtakes  the 
country  this  spring,  however,  it  seems  thnt 
the  nation  will  skim  through.  Congress,  we 
trust,  will  not  need  another  lesson  befor; 
passing  a  grain  reserve  bill  that  will  require 
the  administration  to  manage  a  reasonable 
reserve  program. — Des  Moines  Register 


GOVERNMENT  VERSUS  PRIVATE 
OPERATIOK 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  our  busi- 
ness enterprise  system  evolved  and  has 
flourished  because  it  is  the  most  efiQcient 
and  most  satisfactory  economic  system 
for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  American 
people. 

If  Government  were  as  wise,  eflBcient, 
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industrious,  and  innovative  as  some 
people  in  this  Capital  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, then  we  would  have  no  need  of  our 
business  enterprise  system.  Government 
could  take  over  everything.  Business 
could  and  should  be  abohshed — if  this 
were  the  ca^e. 

We  have  had  free  enterprise  because  it 
is  more  eflBcient  than  Government,  be- 
cause it  provides  an  element  of  freedom 
essential  to  the  American  concept  of 
democracy,  because  it  is  responsive  to  the 
people. 

Government  attempts  to  operate  in  the 
business  arena — with  only  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions— has  been  a  disaster.  The  record 
is  clear  enough  to  show  us  that  any  ef- 
forts by  Government  to  operate  petro- 
leum companies,  or  to  nationalize  oil, 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  April  8, 1974,  edition 
of  Barron's,  provides  us  with  a  reminder 
of  how  private  management  works  bet- 
ter than  public  ownership.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  editorial 
printed  in  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Post  Office  Versus  Ma  Bell — Public  Own- 
ership Cant  Compare  Wrrn  Private  Man- 
agement 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  proposals  we've 
heard  lately  Is  the  Senate  bill  to  create  a 
federally  operated  oil  enterprise.  Its  sponsors 
claim  that  it  would  stimulate  competition 
and  serve  as  a  yardstick  for  measuring  the 
petroleum  Industry's  performance.  Naturally, 
it  would  be  subsidized  by  taxpayers  with 
cheap  capital  and  exemption  from  tax  and 
royalty  payments. 

Some  Congressmen  and  editorial  writers 
want  to  take  a  bigger  Immediate  step  and 
nationalize  the  oil  companies  right  away. 
And  several  politicians  here  In  Massachusetts 
have  been  making  noises  about  the  "need" 
to  take  over  electric  utilities  as  well. 

This  latest  outbreak  of  governmental  Itls — 
along  with  the  current  leap  in  postal  rates — 
reminded  us  of  a  Staff  Letter  first  written 
In  1964  and  reissued  in  1967.  Titled  "Govern- 
ment Vs.  Private  Operation — A  Striking  Con- 
trast," It  compared  the  operating  results  of 
the  nation's  two  communications  giants — 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  the  privately 
run  Bell  Telephone  System.  So  we  decided 
to  reprint  the  Letter  this  week — the  only 
changes  being  to  bring  the  figures  up  to  date. 

It  has  become  the  fashion — especially 
among  politicians,  union  bosses  and  busi- 
nessmen— to  call  more  and  more  on  the  gov- 
ernment for  action.  The  extent  to  which  Its 
share  of  the  economy  has  mushroomed  over 
the  years  Is  shown  In  Table  I. 

Note  that  the  public  share  of  employ- 
ment has  been  rising  almost  as  fast-  since 
1947  as  It  did  during  New  Deal  days.  Also 
observe  that  16.2'"c  of  aU  workers  (one  out  of 
six)  are  now  on  public  payrolls  compared 
with  6.4  f"„   (one  out  of  16)  In  1929. 

The  table  also  shows  that  the  public  sector 
now  accounts  for  close  to  one-third  of  total 
economic  activity  against  less  than  one-tenth 
in  1929.  Our  federal  government  is  the  big- 
gest employer,  borrower,  lender  and  spender 
in  the  world.  One  out  of  nearly  every  three 
dollars  of  personal  and  business  Income  now 
goes  to  a  tax  collector  somewhere. 

Particularly  disturbing  Is  the  fact  that  this 
speed-up  In  public  spending  has  been  taking 
place  during  a  period  of  record  economic 
prosperity.  In  the  past  decade,  non-defense 
outlays  in  the  federal  budget  have  shot  up 
by  $129  billion,  or  nearly  200"i,  while  those 
of  state  and  local  entitles  have  also  tripled 
with  a  rise  of  $122  bUUon. 


Just  in  the  past  four  years,  total  federal 
expenditures  have  jumped  $78  billion,  or  by 
nearly  two-fifths.  The  entire  rise  in  spending 
has  bieen  for  non-defense  activities.  It  seems 
incredible,  but  this  Increase  in  civilian  out- 
lays is  nearly  10  times  as  much  as  the  U.S. 
government  paid  out  for  all  purposes  in  any 
year  prior  to  World  War  II. 

Moreover,  Washington  Is  constantly  press- 
ing, or  being  urged,  into  new  fields — educa- 
tion, health  care,  credit,  housing.  Problems 
that  are  essentially  local  in  nature — such  as 
mass  transit,  traffic,  urban  decay — are  now 
being  passed  on  to  federal  bureaus.  So  the 
public  sector  grows  and  grows. 

A  question  that  puzzles  us  is  why  anyone 
should  think  that  such  spheres  of  activity 
can  be  conducted  more  effectively  under  pub- 
lic than  private  management.  Does  anyone 
conceive  that  federal  administrators  have 
greater  talents  than  private  business  man- 
agers or  local  civic  leaders? 

A  good  illustration  of  the  striking  differ- 
ences in  public  vs.  private  management  is 
afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  giants 
of  the  communications  field — the  U5.  Postal 
Service  and  the  Bell  Telephone  System.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  how  these  two  orga- 
nizations have  affected  us  as  consumers  and 
taxpayers  over  the  years.  As  a  starting  point, 
let's  take  a  look  at  the  trend  of  postal  rates 
since  the  early  Thirties.  The  first  class  rate 
for  a  one-ounce  letter  has  risen  as  follows: 

|ln  cents] 


Regular 

Air 

mail 

mail 

1974  ..      

10 

13 

1971 

11 

1968...  

10 

1963 

8 

1958 

7 

1957 

6 

1947.. 

5 

1933 

6 

1932 

5 

In  recent  years,  various  public  commis- 
sions, Congressional  committees  and  the 
White  House  have  Investigated  and  criticized 
the  "inflationary"  pricing  policies  of  private 
business.  Yet  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
during  the  past  10  years  the  Post  Office  has 
hiked  Its  rates  66%-100%.  Now  let's  see  how 
prices  of  the  privately-operated  telephone 
system  have  fared  over  the  past  four  decades. 
The  rates  for  three-minute  toll  calls  between 
Boston  and  other  major  cities  are  shown  In 
Table  II. 

TABLE    l.-FEDERAL,    STATE,  AND    LOCAL    GOVERNMENT 
ACTIVITY 


Percent  of 

Employ- 

total 

Expendi- 

Percent o( 

ment 

employ- 

tures 

total 

(millions) 

ment 

(billions) 

economy 

1973.... 

13.7 

16.2 

(407 

31.6 

1967.... 

11.4 

15.3 

243 

30.6 

1963.... 

9.2 

13.6 

167 

28.3 

1955.... 

6.9 

U.I 

98 

24.5 

1947.... 

5.5 

9.6 

42 

18.3 

1940.... 

4.2 

&8 

18 

18.4 

1929.... 

3.1 

6.4 

10 

9.8 

In  addition  to  the  rate  drops  shown  in  the 
table.  Bell  recently  introduced  a  3S<  rate 
for  one-minute,  coast-to-coast  calls  made  af- 
ter 10  p.m.  While  toll  charges  have  declined 
substantially  over  the  years,  the  cost  of  lo- 
cal telephone  service  has  been  trending  up- 
ward. But  even  here,  the  rise  since  1932  has 
been  less  than  half  that  of  the  consumer 
price  Index  and  only  one-quarter  as  much 
as  the  Increase  In  postal  charges  for  regular 
maU. 

Thus,  it's  obvious  that  as  consumers  we 


have  fared  much  better  pricewise  with  the 
privately-operated  organization  than  with 
the  publicIy-run  one.  This  is  largely  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  degree  to  which  each  of  the  two 
systems  has  been  able  to  lift  its  efficiency 
or  •productivity."  Despite  some  improve- 
ment in  recent  years,  the  public  operation 
again  makes  an  unfavorable  comparison  (see 
Table  III  | .  Note  that  over  the  past  43  years 
the  postal  service  has  managed  to  increase 
the  number  of  pieces  of  mail  handled  per 
employee  by  56'.  .  but  the  Bell  System  takes 
care  of  2.7  times  as  many  conversations  per 
worker  as  it  did  then. 

Quality  of  service  is.  of  course,  much 
harder  to  measure  than  cost.  But  even  with- 
out benefit  of  statistics,  it  is  apparent  that 
postal  service  has  been  going  downhill  for 
years  despite  the  sharp  increase  in  its  rates. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  period  under  review 
we  received  two  daily  postal  deliveries  at 
home,  four  at  the  office.  Now  we  are  sup- 
posed to  get  one  at  home  and  two  at  the 
office.  Despite  fast  planes  and  express  high- 
ways, business  mail  from  New  York  fre- 
quently fails  to  arrive  here  until  the  sec- 
ond day— even  though  it  is  less  than  an 
hours  flight  and  a  five-hour  train  or  truck 
trip.  In  contrast,  a  phone  connection  to  al- 
most any  station  in  the  country  takes  but  a 
few  seconds — a  fraction  of  the  time  it  did  40 
years  ago. 

Now  what  effect  have  these  two  systems 
had  upon  us  as  taxpayers?  Table  IVshows 
the  postal  deficit  and  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
Bell  Telephone  companies,  both  annually  and 
on  a  cumulative  basis.  Public  operation 
makes  a  strikingly  poor  showing  here.  Even 
though  as  consumers  we  pay  much  higher 
postal  rates  than  ever  before,  we  are  even 
worse  off  as  taxpayers.  We  now  contribute 
$1.4  billion  a  year  to  make  up  the  deficit  be- 
tween postal  receipts  and  expenses,  or  20 
times  as  much  as  when  the  letter  rate  was 
only  two  cents. 

In  contrast,  note  that  while  the  Post  Office 
has  drained  off  S23  billion  from  our  tax  reve- 
nues since  1932.  the  Bell  Companies  have 
over  the  same  period,  put  S54  billion  into 
public  coffers  through  tax  payments.  And 
this  figure  does  not  Include  the  federal  ex- 
cise taxes  paid  by  Bell  customers— $18  bil- 
lion in  the  past  20  years. 

Moreover,  the  Bell  Companies  have  mil- 
lions of  stockholders— American  Telephone 
itself  has  three  million,  including  colleges 
churches  and  other  Institutions  as  well  as 
Individuals.  Last  years  dividend  payments 
came  to  $1.7  billion  vs.  $248  million  In  1950 
and  $39  million  in  1930.  In  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, these  disbursements  have  created  $4 
billion  of  federal  Income  taxes  to  help  fi- 
nance the  postal  deficit. 

Although,  the  contrast  in  the  results  of 
these  two  organizations  Is  startling.  If  the 
government  ever  gets  Into  the  oU  business 
and  runs  It  like  the  Post  Office,  today's  gaso- 
line prices  will  be  remembered  as  wistfully 
as  the  lO*;;  income  tax  and  the  2<  stamp. 

TABLE     II      STATION-TO-STATION     TOLL     RATES'     FROM 
BOSTON 

New  York  Cliicafo        San  Francisco 

Year  Day     Night       Day     NigM       Day       Nigtit 


1974  J0.80  ».55  $1.15  J0.65  J1.45  JO.  85 

1967 75  .55  1.40  .70  7.75  1.00 

1963 75  .55  1.50  1.20  2.25  1.75 

1955 75  .55  1.60  1.30  2.50  2.00 

1947. 75  .45  1.65  1.25  2.50  2.00 

1939 80  .50  2.50  1.50  6.75  4.50 

1932 ...    1.00  .60  3.25  1.75  9.50  B.75 

Percent  decline 

1932  74 -20  -8  -65  -63  -85  -85 


'  Excludes  Federal  excise  taxes. 
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TABLE  It 

Volume  handled 

Volume  per 

Number  of 

employee 

•mplorees 

Daily 

(1930  equals 

(thou  sands) 

Pieces 

number 

100) 

o(  mail 
(bil- 

conversa- 
tions 

Past 

Belt 

Post        Bell 

Office 

Cos. 

lions) 

(millions) 

Office      Cos. 

1973 

701.1 

79«.9 

89.7 

432.0 

156         269 

19GS 

675.4 

650.8 

75.6 

295.7 

136         225 

1963 

587.2 

571  4 

67.9 

251.4 

140         218 

I9S2 

58S.5 

563.9 

66.5 

242.4 

137          214 

1961 

582.4 

566.6 

64.9 

226.4 

135          189 

1957 

52L2 

640.9 

59.1 

188.3 

137          146 

1950 

S00.6 

523  3 

45.1 

140.8 

109          134 

1940 

353.2 

27S3 

27.7 

79.3 

95          141 

1930 

339.5 

3111 

27.9 

64.0 

100          100 

Pwcant 

increase 

1930-73. 

+107 

+  151 

+222 

+  575 

+56      +169 

TABU  IV 
|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Deficit  al  post  office 
department 


lanes  paid  by 
Bell  Cos. 


Cumula-  Cumula- 

tive from  live  from 

Annual  1932       Annual  1932 


1973 1,390  22,703  4.350  54,454 

1966 943  12.843  2.718  30,045 

1963 819  10,454  2,246  22,301 

1961 826  8,860  1,972  17.952 

1951 891  6,832  1,483  12.442 

1950 545  2.233  499  4,472 

1940        41  687  185  1.000 

1935" 66  428  94  352 


AGRICULTURE  DAY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Agri- 
culture Day  has  yet  to  be  ofBcially  de- 
clared a  national  day  of  recognition. 
However,  groups  such  as  the  National 
Agrl-Marketlng  Association— NAMA — 
continue  to  push  for  one  day  to  say 
thanks  to  the  farmers,  growers,  ranchers, 


Craft 


luflatlonAry?  A  defeat  for  our  competitive 
system?  I  aay  our  bureaucracy  has  lost  Its 
mind.  When  will  something  be  done  by  Con- 
gress? 

Sincerely, 


"Hie  situation  described  in  my  constit- 
uent's letter  is  a  shocking  one.  It  behooves 
every  Member  of  this  body  to  examine 
carefully  the  anticompetitive  and  infla- 
tionary policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Until  these  i>ollcles  are  reversed 
and  we  move  with  Initiative  to  Increase 
our  productivltlty  we  win  continue  to 
have  inflatloa  and  concomitant  loss  of 
real  earning  power  for  the  wage  earner. 


dairymen,  and  businessmen  who  supply 
the  food  energy  on  which  this  country 
operates.  A  motion  for  designation  of 
Agriculture  Day  was  recently  introduced 
in  both  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  The  resolution 
recently  passed  the  Senate,  but  It  has 
not  yet  been  approved  by  the  House. 

Although  final  congressional  approval 
has  not  been  granted.  States,  fanners, 
and  related  businesses  have  planned  and 
carried  out  their  own  observances  with 
the  assistance  of  organizations  such  as 
the  NAMA.  The  idea  of  Agriculture  Day 
centers  around  the  basic  concept  of  com- 
munication. The  originators  thought 
there  would  be  no  better  way  of  promot- 
ing greater  understanding  between  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  than  a  single  day 
through  which  total  the  attention  of  the 
Nation  should  be  focused  on  agriculture. 

On  Agriculture  Day  In  Minnesota, 
farmers,  public  officials,  and  members  of 
the  National  Agri-Marketlng  Association 
took  part  in  a  variety  of  activities.  In- 
cluded was  "Fanners  for  a  Day,"  an  ef- 
fort to  enable  urban  dwellers  to  switch 
roles  with  fanners.  The  mere  fact  that 
they  went  out  to  farms  to  work  along- 
side farmers  did  indeed  increase  their 
understanding  of  the  day-to-day  routine 
on  the  farm.  Other  efforts  on  Agriculture 
Day  included  the  visiting  of  farms  by 
public  ofiScials  and  nonagrlbusiness  mem- 
bers of  the  business  community,  thus  in- 
creasing their  understanding  of  the 
farmer's  role.  And  probtbly  most  im- 
portant of  all,  homemakers  and  consum- 
er groups  were  welcomed  into  the  coun- 
ti-yside  to  get  a  grassroots  look  at  what 
it  requires  to  produce  the  food  that  they 
buy  in  the  supermarket. 

The  individuals  who  have  headed  up 
this  campaign  deserve  a  great  deal  of 


credit  for  an  effort  to  increase  nonfarm 
understanding  of  food  production.  There 
is  a  deep  need  for  fuller  understanding 
of  the  fanner's  situation.  Members  of 
NAMA  certainly  deserve  credit  for  their 
efforts  in  trying  to  tell  the  farmer's  storj'. 


HIGH  COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
great  tragedies  is  that  Congress  has  done 
little  or  nothing  to  bring  down  the  high 
cost  of  construction.  A  situation  has  de- 
veloped where  housing  is  priced  out  of 
the  reach  of  many  American  families — 
most  notably — those  in  the  middle-  and 
lower-income  groups. 

Rather  than  reduce  construction  costs. 
Government  iwlicy  in  maily  areas  has 
been  aimed  at  inflating  those  costs.  A 
good  example  may  be  seen  m  today's  ad- 
ministration of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
Prevailing  wage  determination  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  under  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  for  FHA-insured  housing  and 
public  housing  have  too  often  resulted 
in  requiring  wage  rates  for  Buch  housing 
which  are  higher  than  those  actually 
prevailing  in  the  area.  This  particularly 
hits  nu-al  areas  where  big  city  contrac- 
tor come  in  and  outbid  local  contractors 
on  federally  assisted  projects.  Recently, 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  constituent 
who  is  a  contractor  In  the  town  of 
Clarksville.  Tenn.,  which  Illustrates  thb 
detrimental  effect  of  Federal  policy  on 
construction  costs.  He  wrote  me  as  fol- 
lows: 

Hon.  Bn,L  Brock, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Bh.l:  Item:  The  rape  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

Example:  On  a  construction  project  to  be 
bid  next  month  wage  rates  art: 
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Abilities— Prevailing  rate  actually  is— 
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PROMISES,  PROMISES:  MR.  NIXON 
AND  RECONSTRUCTION  IN  OUR 
NATION'S   CAPITAL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  6 
years  ago  this  month,  in  April  1968,  a 
civil  disturbance,  involving  looting  and 
burning,  broke  out  In  three  corridors  in 
downtown  Washington.  In  the  aftermath, 
people  were  left  homeless,  shopkeepers 
were  out  of  business,  and  physical  ruin 
blotted  the  three  areas. 

It  was  less  than  a  year  later  that  Pres- 
ident Richard  M.  Nixon  took  office.  With- 
in less  than  2  weeks  he  visited  the  devas- 
tated areas  and  expressed  his  commit- 
ment to  a  full-scale  rebuilding  effort. 


The  President  has  repeated  such  prom- 
ises several  times  since  then.  On  at  least 
one  occasion,  he  set  a  timetable  for  re- 
construction to  coincide  with  the  Na- 
tional Bicentennial  celebration  In  1976. 

The  civil  distiu-bance  occurred  6  years 
ago,  in  a  time  of  tension  In  American 
society  over  issues  of  poverty  and  racial 
discrimination  at  home  and  Involvement 
in  war  abroad.  The  President  has  had 
more  than  5  years  to  guide  efforts  to  re- 
build the  scarred  areas  of  our  Nation's 
Capital,  as  a  symbol  of  national  efforts  to 
heal  these  social  woimds  and,  more  Im- 
mediately, to  restore  a  sense  of  hope  and 
confidence  to  those  who  llvt  and  work  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
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The  Bicentennial  observance  is  now  but 
2  years  away.  And  little  has  been  done. 
With  three-fourths  of  the  time  gone  be- 
tween the  date  the  destruction  took  place 
and  the  year  of  the  Bicentennial,  one 
would  reasonably  assume  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  reconstruction  would  by 
now  be  complete. 

But  as  we  all  know,  and  as  those  who 
live  and  work  in  the  destroyed  neighbor- 
hoods are  painfully  aware,  this  is  not  the 
case. 

Large  vacant  spaces  remain  alongside 
damaged  and  useless  buildings.  Some  re- 
construction has  taken  place,  but  hardly 
on  a  scale  suggesting  completion,  or  even 
substantial  progress,  by  1976. 

Furthermore,  the  sounds  of  commit- 
ment and  the  bright  promises  that  issued 
from  the  White  House  5  years  ago,  and 
more  recently  than  that,  are  now  muted 
if  not  completely  silent. 

On  March  16  of  this  year,  the  President 
delivered  an  address,  which  was  broad- 
cast on  radio  stations  across  the  Nation, 
declaring  his  hopes  for  the  Bicentennial 
celebration.  In  this  address,  he  referred 
to  activities  planned  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

That  portion  of  the  address  reads  a.<! 
follows : 

Washington,  D.C.  Is  preparing  for  an  esti- 
mated 45  million  foreign  and  domestic  visi- 
tors with  projects  such  as  the  new  National 
Visitor  Center,  the  Eisenhower  Civic  Center. 
Constitutional  Gardens,  and  the  National  Air 
and  Space  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian.  Bi- 
centennial plans  in  the  Nation's  Capital  also 
include  many  programs  that  will  directly 
benefit  local  citizens  and  increase  their  ap- 
preciation for  America's  rich  and  diverse 
heritage  and  enrich  their  daily  lives — pro- 
grams such  as  a  neighborhood  preservation 
housing  project  and  cultural  and  folk  art 
activities. 

One  would  hope  that  the  reference  to 
"programs  that  will  directly  benefit  local 
citizens  .  .  .  and  enrich  their  daily  lives" 
was  intended  to  include  projects  to  re- 
build the  areas  where  the  1968  disorders 
were  concentrated. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  slim  thread 
of  hope,  indeed. 

I  offer  the  following  quotation  from  an 
earlier  speech  by  the  President  on  the 
same  subject,  the  Bicentennial.  On  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1972,  he  stated: 

We  are  also  Increasing  our  efforts  to  assist 
In  redevelopment  of  the  inner-city  areas  dev- 
astated by  the  riots  of  1968.  Two  recent 
ground-breakings  give  evidence  that  the  work 
is  moving  ahead,  but  also  remind  us  of  how 
much  is  left  to  do.  The  job,  of  course,  is  not 
the  Federal  Government's  alone,  but  we  must 
and  shall  contribute  our  full  share  and  see 
the  obligation  through  at  an  accelerated 
pace. 

I  am  troubled  that  while  the  Presi- 
dent's 1972  speech  contains  this  specific 
promise  to  push  ahead  with  the  rebuild- 
ing effort,  the  1974  speech  contains  ab- 
solutely no  direct  reference  to  this  com- 
mitment. 

Mr.  President,  I  direct  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  an  article  that  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Post  a  few  days  ago, 
on  April  4,  the  anniversary  of  the  out- 
break of  the  disorders. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  article  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  from  this  comprehensive 
and  detailed  article  that  there  has,  at 
least,  been  some  progress  in  rebuilding 
the  three  corridors.  Any  headway  is  wel- 
come. But  what  concerns  me  is  the  pace. 
It  has  certainly  not  been  the  "accelerated 
pace"  that  was  mentioned  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  1972.  at  least  not  by  my  defini- 
tion of  "accelerated." 

I  might  point  out  that  actions  by  the 
present  administration  have  in  fact  di- 
rectly contradicted  the  commitment  of 
the  Februarj'  1972  Presidential  rhetoric. 

The  administration's  impoundment  of 
funds  for  housing  and  commimity  re- 
newal projects  across  the  Nation  over  the 
past  several  years  has  in  fact  worked 
against  progress  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia rebuilding  effort. 

Further,  administrative  delays  have 
compounded  the  problem.  The  city's  Re- 
development Land  Agency  has  had  the 
experience  of  protracted  delays  while  a 
Federal  agency  processed  papers  and 
documents  for  a  project,  and  then  the 
project  was  rejected.  This  makes  one 
suspect  that  there  is  either  a  lack  of  sin- 
cerity in  the  words  of  the  administration, 
or  a  serious  inability  to  govern  its  own 
bureaucracy  and  carry  out  its  promises. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  President  and 
his  administration  to  make  clear  to  us 
the  present  attitude  toward  the  recon- 
struction project,  and  to  do  so  quickly. 
I  have  been  informed  that  none  of  the 
projects  under  consideration  by  the  Dis- 
trict's leadership  can  realistically  be  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  by  1976  imless 
ground  is  broken  during  the  coming  12 
months.  I  would  hope  that  we  would  re- 
ceive a  new  commitment  to  this  urgent 
responsibility  soon.  We  have  only  2  years 
left. 

Mr.  President,  the  disturbances  that 
destroyed  these  areas  were  directly  re- 
lated to  the  murder  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  But  it  was  also  an  expression  of 
the  deep  anger,  frustration,  and  despair 
that  must  grow  from  the  hopelessness 
with  which  so  many  of  the  residents  of 
those  areas  must  live  every  day. 

The  celebration  of  our  Nation's  Bi- 
centennial is  intended  as  a  reaffirmation 
of  the  goals  and  ideals  on  which  this 
Nation  was  founded  200  years  ago.  It  Is 
commendable  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration would  include  in  its  plans  for  this 
event  an  array  of  cultural  events  and 
additions  to  the  physical  attractions  and 
accommodations  of  the  National  Capital. 
But  what  more  appropriate  means  of  ob- 
serving this  historic  occasion  could  we 
find  than  to  reaffirm  this  Nation's  dedi- 
cation to  the  principles  of  equahty  of 
treatment  for  all  its  citizens,  by  making 
good  the  promises  that  have  been  made 
to  some  of  the  most  needy  citizens  of  the 
Federal  City. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  4. 1974] 
CrrT's  Core  Stuj.  in  Ruins 
(By  Thomas  W.  Lippman) 

On  7th  Street  NW,  the  panorama  of  aban- 
donment and  emptiness  begins  Just  above 
Mount  Vernon  Square. 

Perhaps  one  shop  In  10  is  open,  where  the 
shops  are  stUl  standing.  Sheets  of  old  ply- 
wood, covered  with  posters  advertising  eoul 


music  shows  or  asking,  "Who  is  Guru  Maha- 
raj  Ji?"  have  replaced  the  broken  display 
windows. 

At  some  of  the  shops  the  signs  that  recall 
the  past  can  still  be  read:  "Westbrook's  Bar- 
B-Q  (The  House  of  Soul),"  "Surplus  (The 
Working  Man's  Store) ."  Others  are  unidenti- 
fiable shells,  their  names  as  forgotten  as 
their  owners'  aspirations. 

Some  entire  blocks  are  empty.  On  a  balmy- 
spring  morning,  pedestrians  are  few  and  the 
only  noise  is  that  of  traffic  passing  on  its  way 
to  somewhere  else. 

"Its  been  Just  like  you  see  it  since  '68.' 
said  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  few  stores  still  open. 
"They  threw  down  some  of  the  burned  build- 
ings, but  that's  all." 

These  blocks  of  what  was  once  a  commer- 
cial street  of  second-hand  furniture  stores, 
clothing  shops  and  neighborhood  service 
stores,  were  destroyed  in  the  arson  and  loot- 
ing of  the  riot  that  began  six  years  ago  today, 
after  the  assassination  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr. 

By  estimates  made  at  the  time,  the  riot 
caused  more  than  $24  million  worth  of  prop- 
erty damage,  concentrated  along  7th  and 
14th  Streets  NW.  and  H  Street  NE. 

The  lost  businesses,  ruined  houses  and 
altered  perceptions  that  the  riot  left  behind 
changed  life  in  Washington  in  uncounted 
ways.  But  the  rebuilding  effort  in  the  so- 
called  "riot  corridors,"  to  which  the  city 
pledged  itself  In  the  aftermath  of  the  vio- 
lence, is  only  beginning  to  bring  results. 

Seventh  Street,  with  its  expanses  of  empti- 
ness, looks  worse  today  than  either  H  Street 
NE  or  14th  Street  NW,  where  more  buildings 
were  left  standing  and  more  businesses  sur- 
vived. 

But  in  fact,  redevelopment  is  further  ad- 
vanced along  the  7th  Street  corridor  because 
the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency,  the  city's 
urban  renewal  agency,  has  commitments  for 
the  deyelopment  of  houses  and  businesses 
on  many  of  the  vacant  lots,  and  the  only 
significant  new  residential  construction  In 
the  riot  corridors  has  taken  place  along  or 
near  7th  Street. 

There  seems  to  be  little  disagreement 
about  why  it  has  taken  so  long  to  make 
large-scale  progress  in  the  rebuUding  pro- 
gram. The  planning  disputes,  political  in- 
fighting, bureaucratic  snarls  and  fund  short- 
ages that  were  predicted  at  the  time  the 
rebuilding  commitments  were  made  have 
come  to  pass,  and  still  exist. 

.  Melvln  Mister,  RLA  executive  director, 
said  the  city  is  at  a  "significant  take-off 
piolnt"  In  the  renewal  drive,  because  long- 
planned  and  long-delayed  projects  are  about 
ip  be  turned  into  brick  and  mortar. 
■  But  that  Is  still  hard  to  visualize  from  the 
street.  As  a  man  idly  watching  the  demoli- 
tion of  a  rat-infested  old  apartment  house 
on  14th  Street  said  the  other  day,  "If  they 
want  to  get  this  place  fixed  up  by  '76, "  in 
time  for  the  bicentennial  celebration,  "they 
got  a  long  way  to  go  in  a  very  short  time." 

On  7th  Street  between  L  and  M,  the  entire 
west  side  of  the  block  Is  empty,  long  since 
leveled,  and  most  of  the  east  side  has  been 
abandoned. 

That  Is  part  of  the  planned  central  cam- 
pus of  Federal  City  College,  with  occupancy 
of  the  first  buildings  scheduled  for  1976,  if 
Congress  provides  the  money. 

Between  M  and  N  Streets,  the  only  going 
enterprises  are  a  grocery  store  and  a  smaU 
barber  shop.  There  are  parking  meters  on 
that  block,  but  no  one  parks  there. 

Part  at  the  west  side  of  that  block  was 
turned  into  a  playgroimd  with  money  left 
over  from  President  Nixon's  first  Inaugura- 
tion. But  the  benches  have  long  since  been 
ripped  out  by  vandals,  the  basketbaU  hoops 
are  gone  and  the  {Hanter  boxes  are  mostly 
empty.  «y 

On  the  east  side,  plans  for  federally  as- 
sisted construction  ol  308  apartments  have 
been  awaiting  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for 
months.  Behind  those  are  to  be  another  90 
units  In  a  church -sponsored  project  for 
which  groundbreaking  is  scheduled  for  July. 

Between  N  and  O  Streets  on  7th  stand  the 
most  visible  signs  of  reconstruction  in  any 
of  the  riot  corridors,  two  modern  10-story 
church-sponsored  apartment  buildings 
known  as  Immaculate  Ck>nception  and  Gib- 
son Plaza.  They  loom  up  in  isolated  splendor 
among  the  vacant  lots  that  surround  them. 

The  commercial  facilities  that  are  sup- 
posed to  serve  those  buildings  and  the  other 
planned  projects  in  the  neighborhood  are  to 
go  in  the  next  block  to  the  north,  in  the  re- 
furblshd  O  Street  Market,  which  now  stands 
empty,  and  on  the  next  block  west,  where 
Herson's  motorcycle  dealership  stood  before 
it  moved  to  Rockville  after  the  riot. 

An  application  for  funds  to  refurbish  the 
old  granite  market  has  been  submitted  to 
HUD,  but  there  are  no  actual  commitments 
from  any  merchants  to  put  stores  there,  RLA 
officials  said. 

Across  7th  Street  from  the  O  Street 
Market  is  the  John  P.  Kennedy  playground, 
perhaps  the  ntost  colorful  and  imaginative 
play  area  for  children  in  the  city.  It  was 
built  before  the  riot. 

Above  P  Street,  new  church-sponsored  gar- 
den apartments  are  under  construction  on 
the  west  side  of  7th.  On  the  east  side,  a  hand- 
ful of  small  black-operated  businesses  have 
survived,  and  plans  call  for  them  to  remain 
there. 

At  Rhode  Island  Avenue  stands  Shaw 
Junior  High  School,  widely  known  as  "shame- 
ful Shaw,"  a  fortress  that  city  officials  agree 
should  have  been  torn  down  years  ago.  It  has 
survived  the  riot  and  the  commercial  decline 
all  around  it.  A  new  Shaw  Junior  High  Is 
under  construction  two  blocks  away,  and  the 
old  one  will  soon  be  closed. 

There  la  to  be  a  Metro  station  at  that  cor- 
ner, and  a  new  branch  public  library  is  under 
construction  across  the  street — two  develop- 
ments that  local  merchants  say  give  them 
hope  for  the  future. 

"You  know,  Ifs  not  as  bad  as  it  looks,"  said 
the  proprietor  of  a  small  variety  store  at  7th 
and  S  Streets.  "With  all  these  new  buildings 
going  up,  and  the  Metro  coming  through, 
that  will  bring  in  some  btisiness." 

Just  below  bis  shop  stands  the  thlTd  major 
high-rise  apartment  project  in  the  7th  Street 
corridor,  the  Lincoln  Westmoreland  Apart- 
ments. 

On  the  block  to  the  north,  between  S  and 
T,  there  are  11  small  businesses  still  operat- 
ing, but  five  of  them  are  barber  shops.  There 
Is  no  supermarket  anywhere  on  lower  7th 
Street. 

Between  T  Street  and  Florida  Avenue,  the 
west  side  of  7tb  Street  Is  vacant  and  level. 
A  sign  says,  "^aw  Community  Park,"  but 
there  Is  nothing  there  except  a  60-yard  slab 
of  asphalt. 

North  of  the  still  busy  corner  of  7th  and 
Florid*,  a  major  bus  transfer  point,  a  new 
Freedmen's  Ho^ltal  is  nearing  completion 
and  beyond  that  Is  the  Howard  University 
campus,  an  area  not  damaged  In  the  riots. 

Along  14th  Street,  the  rebuilding  program 
Is  In  quite  a  different  stage.  Before  the  riot, 
14th  Street  was  the  hub  of  commercial  life 
in  Uie  Inner  city,  and  the  housing  stock  along 
its  flanks  was  generally  better  preserved  than 
that  along  7th  Street. 

As  a  result,  14th  Street  today  Is  more 
crowded  and  more  lively  than  7th  Street, 
and  because  It  Is  surrounded  by  tree-shaded 
residential  atreeta  instead  of  vaeant  lota,  it 
has  lltue  of  tb*  moonscape  atmoaphere  of  its 
panOlel  artary.  But  In  tarma  of  new  develop- 
ments. It  is  lagging  for  behind. 

Aside  from  a  small  block  of  town  bouses 


at  14th  Street  and  Riggs  Place,  there  has 
not  been  any  new  residential  construction 
along  the  14th  Street  corridor  since  the  riot. 

Some  of  the  major  parcels  of  land  that 
RLA  has  put  together  have  failed  to  attract 
any  developer  Interest.  As  a  result,  14th 
Street  has  contlniied  to  be  a  street  of  over- 
crowded, decaying  apartment  houses,  only 
now  going  down  under  demolition  crews,  and 
of  vacant  lots  on  which  nobody  is  planning  to 
build  anything,  although  RLA  has  mapped 
cut  suggested  uses  for  them. 

At  Monroe  Street,  vhlch  vas  the  approxi- 
mate northern  limit  of  the  rioting  six  years 
ago,  the  big  Mortons  department  store  that 
was  burned  out  still  stands  empty.  The 
store's  owner  announced  plans  to  reopen 
that  store,  and  another  branch  on  H  Street 
NE  that  was  also  burned,  but  never  did  so. 

A  block  south  at  Park  Road,  where  the 
Columbia  Heights  Metro  station  is  to  be 
built,  is  the  center  of  a  bustling  commercial 
area  that  was  hit  hard  during  the  riots  but 
has  partly  regenerated  Itself  and  Is  now  more 
crowded  and  aoti', e  tlian  any  other  corner  in 
the  riot  areas. 

There  is  a  bank,  a  refurbiAied  Woolworth's. 
one  of  the  few  movie  theaters  in  the  black 
neighborhoods  of  Washington  that  still  shows 
movies,  a  chain  drug  store,  two  chain  super- 
markets, a  Muslim-operated  food  store  and  a 
variety  of  small  shops. 

Below  that  corner,  the  street  deteriorates 
quickly.  At  Irving  Street,  all  four  corners 
are  vacant,  with  no  redevelopment  in  sight. 
Just  south  of  that  is  the  one  major  piece  of 
new  construction  on  upper  14th  Street  since 
the  riot,  the  upper  Cardozo  community 
health  center,  which  is  nearing  completion. 

But  the  clothing  store  that  survived  Just 
south  of  Columbia  Road — the  one  with  the 
"zap  a  rat  before  he  zaps  you"  sign  on  the 
side — is  surrounded  by  vacant  lots. 

On  both  sides  of  14th  at  Harvard,  new- 
housing  is  in  the  works,  with  an  application 
for  funding  now  being  considered  by  HUD. 
Rehabilitation  Is  planned  for  two  apartment 
houses  still  standing  at  Fairmont  Street. 
But  when  RLA  solicited  development  pro- 
posals last  month  for  three  vacant  tracts  at 
Euclid  and  Clifton  Streets,  it  got  no  takers. 


STATUS   OF    LAND    DISTURBED   BY 
SURFACE  MINING 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  energy 
needs  and  shortages  occupy  our  atten- 
tion more  each  day.  Oil  and  gas  are 
achieving  most  of  the  headlines  and  most 
of  the  concern.  There  are  more  than  50 
other  energy  resources  and  mineral  com- 
modities being  harvested  from  the 
American  land.  A  growing  proportion  is 
being  harvested  by  surface  methods 
rather  than  deep  mining.  For  example, 
more  than  half  of  all  coal  is  now  being 
surface  mined.  With  rapid  changes  in 
machinery,  economic  factors,  and  the 
growing  demand  for  low-sulfur  coal — 
found  in  thick  deposits  near  the  surface 
in  Western  States — surface  mining  like- 
ly will  Increase  still  further  in  impor- 
tance in  years  to  come. 

My  concern  is  twofold:  Environmen- 
tal protection  and  intelligent  use  of  our 
resources. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  balanced  surface 
mining  legislation  which  will  protect  our 
environment  and  still  allow  us  to  recover 
our  resources.  We  can  and  should  do  a 
first-class  job  on  land  redamation. 


A  recent  survey  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Soil  Conservation 
Service  showed  that  more  than  4.4  mil- 
lion acres  have  been  surface  mined  to 
date.  I  ask  unanimous  content  that  this 
survey  and  its  transmittal  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  tiie  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,   j 

(See  exhibit  1.)  | 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
commend  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
and  the  local  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts  with  which  they  work,  for  their 
accomplishments  in  reclaiming  just  over 
a  million  acres  of  surface-mined  land 
within  the  last  decade.  Almost  2,000  of 
the  local  conservation  districts  have  been 
involved  in  this  work.  They  prove  that 
the  tecliniques  are  available  and  that 
these  areas  can  be  returned  to  a  variety 
of  productive  uses.  Work  already  done 
by  lando\\Tiers  with  SCS  help  has  shown 
that  surface-mined  areas  can  become 
valuable  property  for  forest,  pasture  or 
range,  crop  production,  wildlife  habitat, 
recreation  areas,  building  sites,  and 
other  uses — sometimes  in  combination. 

As  an  SCS  pubhcatiou,  "Restoring 
Surface  Mined  Land,"  pointed  out: 

Properly  planned,  treated,  and  developed 
to  blend  with  adjacent  land  use  patterns, 
most  surface-mined  areas  have  great  po- 
tential. Thirty-two  percent  of  the  areas  sur- 
veyed provide  an  outstanding  view  of  moun- 
tains, valleys,  or  lakes.  Haul  Toads  can  open 
up  many  areas  to  visitors  for  the  first  time. 
Ponds  can  give  an  area  greater  economic 
value  than  it  had  before  mining.  And  most 
areas  can  be  kept  in  private  ownership. 

ExHiBrr  1 
U.S.  Department  of  AgrBculture, 
Soil  Conservation  Service, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  26, 1974. 
From:  Kenneth  E.  Grant,  AdnHnlstrator 
Re:  Status  of  Land  Disturbed  by  Surface 
Mining  as  of  January  1,  1974,  by  States 
The  recent  estimates  made  l)y  the  status  of 
land  disturbed  by  surface  mining  in  each 
state  is  summarized  in  Table  1.  This  is  the 
third  such  estimate.  Prior  ones  were  made 
in  1964  and  1971  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  This  is  the  first  one,  however,  to 
show  the  status  of  disturbed  acreages  by  the 
kind  of  mineral  materials  removed  (coal, 
sand  and  gravel,  and  all  other  surface-mined 
commodities) . 

Recent  federal  legislative  proposals  have 
focused  on  surface  mining  tot  coal.  For  this 
reason,  this  newest  survey  is  the  first  one 
by  the  SoU  Conservation  Service  to  separate 
surface  mining  for  coal  from  aand  and  gravel 
and  all  other  surface  mining. 

Some  legislative  proposals  have  separated 
"orphan"  surface-mined  lands  from  active 
and  future  surface  mining  activities.  "Or- 
phan" lands  are  ones  which  have  been  aban- 
doned. That  is,  the  economically  mlnable 
materials  have  been  extracted  and  the  min- 
ing op>eration  has  ceased.  Tbere  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  mining  operation  will  be 
reopened. 

Table  2  shows  the  nationwide  changes  In 
the  status  of  surface-mineO  lands  from 
1964  through  1973.  In  the  publication,  "Sur- 
face Mining  and  Our  Environment — A  Spe- 
cial Report  to  the  Nation,"  by  the  USDI,  it 
was  estimated  that  "153,000  acres  of  land 
were  disturbed  In  1964  by  stilp  and  surface 
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mining.  .  .  .  This  annual  rate  of  disturbance 
is  expected  to  increase  In  future  years."  Ta- 
ble 2  shows  that  the  total  land  disturbed  an- 
nually In  the  last  two  years  has  Indeed  ex- 
ceeded the  1964  rate  of  disturbance  by  35 
percent.  The  present  concerns  about  energy 
combined  with  the  knowledge  about  our 
huge  coal  reserves  make  it  quite  likely  that 
the  annual  rate  of  land  disturbance  will  be 
even  greater. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  the  Increasing  role 


of  conservation  districts  and  their  cooper- 
ators  in  reclaiming  surface-mined  areas. 
Tables  3  and  4  summarize  their  Inputs. 

These  data  may  be  used  in  news  releases, 
feature  stories  and  other  informational  ac- 
tivities. They  will  prove  useful,  too.  In  plan- 
ning program  activities  and  evaluating 
progress  in  siarface-mined  area  reclamation. 

In  connection  with  using  hidlvidual  state- 
wide figures,  we  noticed  that  a  number  of 
states  showed  fewer  acres  of  total  land  dis- 


turbed in  this  newest  survey  than  is  shown 
In  the  1972  survey  report.  In  some  Instances 
we  know  this  has  been  due  to  more  precise 
information.  We  believe  these  kinds  of  dif- 
ferences do  not  seriously  affect  our  national 
figures.  However,  state  conservationists 
should  be  aware  of  any  problems  which 
might  occur  as  a  result  of  such  differences  in 
figures  for  their  state. 

Ken.veth  E.  Grant,  Administrati  r 
Attachments  i4i . 


TABLE  I.     STATUS  OF  LAND  DISTURBED   BY  SURFACE  MINING   IN   THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  OF   JAN    1.   1974.   BY  STATES' 


Land  needing  reclamation 


Reclamation  not  required  by  any  law 


Reclamation  required  by  law 


State 


Coal  mines 


*!«'','"" - - 57.878 

Alaska 2  400 

Arizona '  j5q 

*';>^"«s - ----i:::::::::::::;:;::::::        9,451 

California... 

Caribbean  Area 

Colorado ^         4  687 

Connecticut '_  '__        '  """ 

Delaware "_  " 

Florida '  "'"  

Georgia _ !-!!l^-'!"  ]  

Hawaii .\....\. 

Idaho __  _ "'"     '\ 

'"ino's---- :;^::::::::::::::::::::"'    "49:748" 

™"na _ ___ 2.500 

'o*" - - -- — ..  25,6S0 

J^fr - - - - -  43.700 

Kentucky gg  ngo 

Louisiana _  . 

Maine V/J/. ^^/^.^.V/     _  

Maryland " " 2  250 

Massachusetts 

Michigan ._ ""  jqq" 

Minnesota. __'^ 

Mississippi .        _  :  '_        '_  '  ' 

jj''s?"fi - -- :"::::::::;::::::::       72:506' 

IMOnund -inn 

Nebraska .:.:::::::;:      "" 

Nevada 

Ne«  Hampshire :::'  '  ^ "" 

New  Jersey ------  - . 

New  Mexico.. .     .  _     ::    :: 

New  York _ ....:::::'";     ■ 

North  Carolina ::::::::: "" 

North  Dakota _ _     "_'_  "'_'_  ''""  10  000 

°!;i°r ::::::::::::::::       23:926 

Oklahoma J3  g^g 

Oregon 

d£I1h^''I''?"'2 :.::::::::::::::::::::::::      159:600' 

Rhode  Island.. ___ 

South  Carolina V.^^^~V " 

South  Dakota ..._"."__ 79b 

Tennessee-... ::::::::::::::i:::       20,500 

Tf«s 5  470 

"«»•>-- - — - 120 

Vermont 

;(;f«!n«. - - - -—::::::::::::::::::::::       18:606" 

Washington 471 

WestVirginIa 25  720 

Wisconsin _. " '234 

Wyoming — :.::::::::::::::i:::::ii::       3,078 

Tola' 621, 887 

1  Based  on  information  supplied  by  Soil  Conservation  Service  State  conservationists. 


Sand  and 
gravel 


17,369 
I  900 
3  180 
7.973 

62,  730 

20  655 

9.930 

2.558 
U,  144 

1,285 

25 

10,635 

4  840 

8,500 
20,300 
13,  062 

14:820 
23,  030 
11,825 
15,642 
43,  402 
29,  789 
34, 529 

6,426 

9,800 
15,138 
16,474 

7,900 
16.  500 

6,506 
38,184 
11.900 

9,200 
15,  557 

6,348 

5,015 
10.  500 

2,000 

8,500 

9,455 

4.850 
126,  595 

1,480 

4,350  .. 

1,725 
11,328 

1,000  .. 
40,526 
400 


Other  mined 
areas 


17. 747 

4.000 
48.  700 
10,293 

6,970  . 


Coal  mines 


7,118 


494 


Sand  and 
gravel 


1,800 
3:417 


Other  mined 
areas 


Land  not 

requiring 

reclamation 


Total  land 
distuibed 


512 

160 

330  . 

110.402 

14,  779 

1,000 

13,  598 

3,130 

7,800 

2.414 

19, 052 

"959" 
1.592 
3,942 
1,738 

24,  769 

25,  592 
10,069 
11.850 

5,090 
4,087  . 
5,491  . 


641 


18  484 

4.675 

l!467 
1,125 


2,816 


1,515 


417 
425 


175 

20.  891 

6,000 


594 
45 


71,472 
12,425 

■  "938" 
1,284 
200 


75  432 

4.260 

43  070 

14.  822 

109. 500 

13.582 

130 

1.717 

51.694 

8.744 

250 

3.251 

103,579 

123,662 


2,500 
117,000 


3,851 


1,250 
300 


500 
14, 150 
17,426 

4,800 

2,500 
19,  276 

5,209 

1,495  . 
20, 500 

700  . 
12,000  . 

5,601  . 

6,000 
51, 927  . 

1,800  . 


25,798 


200 

45,  825 

6,350 


33, 000 


598 

2,852 

1  236 
4.749 
12.798 
7.286 
9.124 

■  '75- 
.   200 


600 

6:123 
3.700 
500 

2:044 

80 

12.  500 


2.068 
7,083 


455 
966 

1.422 
880 

5,288 


625 
660 


200 

1:752 

5.200 

100 

2,  883' 
20 
22,500 


5,200 


6,012 
100 


595 
600 


14.028 
94. 000 

6,925 
13.  287 
16. 683 
23. 150 
22.  601 
69,  071 
873 
20.596 
15.  260 

6.161 
13.288 

4,400 
12, 200 

1,261 
18,458 

7,000 

23, 000 

225,  664 

21,211 

2.900 
220.  000 

1.300 
15,000 
51,084 
88,450 
30,311 

2,800 


5,475 
6,935 


5,406 
11, 920 


5,014 

1,010 

51,  560 

76 

2,828 


775 
9,649 


2,455 
1,146 


7,204 
280 


990 
7,686 


38,664 

2.494 

197,930 

23,887 

15,398 


180.160 
12  S60 
95, 100 
47,965 

179,  200 

58  S78 
lb.  320 
4  605 
24  179 
38.358 
1.275 
29  191 

183.  517 

148.662 
48.  364 
95.  008 

289. 935 
22,  704 
39.  600 
44  266 
64.  750 
99.438 

133  864 
45.471 

113.328 
31.610 
25.386 
35,  253 
12,300 
30,000 
47,715 
81,  943 
32, 600 
45,  500 

330.  248 

57.903 

9,600 

478  000 

4.000 

35,500 

73.  537 

125.700 

214.303 

6.200 

4.350 

2.108 

33.033 

276.  210 
78.  323 
41.590 


756, 870 


549,686 


337, 081 


120,092 


157,066 


1. 876, 028 


4,418.710 


TABLE  2.— STATUS  OF  LAND  DISTURBED  BY  SURFACE 
MINING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  JAN.  1,  1965  TO 
JAN.  1,  1974 

|ln  thousands  of  acres) 


TABLE  3.— MINED  UND  RECLAMATION  WORK  IN  CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS  THROUGH  JAN.  1.  1974 


State 


1965  > 


1972  > 


1974  3 


Number  of     Number  of  Area 

districts  district        reelaimed 

involved    cooperators  (acres) 


State 


Nuinber  of     Number  of  Area 

districts  district        reclaimed 

involved    cooperators  (acres) 


Land  requiring  reclamation..    2,040.6      2,181.2       2,542.7 
L^nd  not  requiring  redama- 
tion 1,147.2      1,823.7       1,876.0 


Total  land  disturbed..    3,187.8     4,004.9       4,418.7 


'  "Surf**  Mining  and  Our  Environment— A  Spacial  Report" 
app.  I,  table  2.  i-~         i~  ^ 

.  'Survey  made  by  the  Soil  (kinservation  Service  and  reported 
in  the  Comrnsionai  Racort— Sanata,  p.  16371,  Oct.  29, 1972. 
>  Survey  made  by  tha  Soil  Consarvation  Sarvke. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arliansas 

Calitoniia 

Caribbean  area. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dalawar* 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii „ 

Idatw 


52 

536 

\v 

48,565 

200 

6,400 

Illinois.... 

1  ... 

Indiana 

8 

Iowa 

72 

738 

9,173 

Kansas 

42 

S8 

7,500 

Kentucky 

12 

1 

2.348 

Maine 

7 

26 

1,940 

Maryland 

3 

78 

1  211 

Massachusttts    

46 

421 

33,*23 

Mjdiigan 

19 

170 

6,192 

MiMWsola. 

Z 

2 

65 

200 
2.SS3 

Mississippi. 
Missouri — 

51 

60 
15 
29 
102 
54 
24 
16 
24 
15 
8S 
92 
M 
22 


130 
224 
169 

1,739 
152 
296 
218 
287 
250 
43! 

1,527 

634 

57 


90.000 
123,662 

3,500 

7,660 
94,000 

4,155 
920 

7,838 
23,150 
11,484 

7,041 
12,263 

2,130 
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TABie  3— MINED  LAND  RECLAMATION  WORK  IN  CONSER- 
VATION DISTRICTS  THROUGH  JAN.  1, 1974-Contlnued 


State 

NumlMr  tt     Number  of 
diitrieti          district 
imolMd  cooperaton 

Area 

raclaliiMd 

(acres) 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey... 

50 
24 

3 
10 

7 

150 

250 

3 

50 

10 

986 

159 

407 

1.500 

400 

849 

50 

800 

6  . 

25 

1,120 

222 

3,226 

8 

2.950 
19. 225 

265 
210 
400 

New  Mexico 

52 

730 

New  York 

.  .                 39 

3  674 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

73 
65 

6.100 
17  000 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island.  . 

88 
73 
20 
66 
3 

225,664 

8.650 

250 

58,500 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

15 
63 

1,600 
2  140 

Tennessee 

Texas... 

Utah 

Vermont 

20 

190 

7 

10.030 

38,410 

306 

Virginia 

15 

38 

442 

2.600 

758 

22 

23  020 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

62 
11 
72 
12 

2,C59 

73,000 

5,593 

6,430 

Total 

1,973 

22.511 

1.013,144 

TABLE  4.-NATI0NAL  TRENDS  IN  MINED-LAND  RECLAMA- 
TION WORK  INVOLVEMENT  BY  CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS 
1965-74  I 


1965-72 


1974  = 


Number  of  districts  involved. 

Number  of  cooperators 

Acres  reclaimed  (thousands). 


1.337  1.973 

10,218         22.511 
338.0       1,013.1 


■  Based  on  information  from  Soil  Conservalion  Service  State 
offices. 
•ToUltoJan.  1,1974. 


LOS  ANGELES  POLICE  CROSS-COUN- 
TRY RUN  FOR  NATIONAL  POLICE 
WEEK 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  National  Police  Week  will  be  cele- 
brated in  the  month  of  May.  To  mark 
this  occasion  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Re- 
volver and  Athletic  Club  is  sponsoring 
a  relay  nin  by  members  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Police  Department  from  the  steps 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol  in  Washington.  D.C., 
to  the  steps  of  the  city  hall  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

This  novel  and  ambitious  project  to 
dramatize  the  contribution  which  all  po- 
lice ofHcers  make  to  their  communities 
and  their  Nation  is  being  conducted  by 
members  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment entirely  at  their  own  expense 
and  on  their  own  time. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  the  fine  work 
that  our  police  officers  are  doing  to  make 
our  society  a  better  and  more  livable 
place  I  want  to  express  my  full  support 
for  the  members  of  the  Los  Angeles  Po- 
lice Department  in  this  endeavor.  The 
foundation  of  our  society  is  the  rule  of 
law  and  the  pwliceman  is  the  man  who 
puts  his  life  on  the  line  daily  to  support 
this  principle.  These  men  deserve  credit 
and  honor  for  their  contribution  to  so- 
ciety. 

In  an  effort  to  give  the  participants  in 
this  cross  country  nm  some  of  the  rec- 
ognition they  deserve  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  following  resolu- 
tion prepared  by  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
RevolTer  and  Athletic  CTub  be  reprinted 
In  full  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Whereas,  sometimes  our  in«n  In  blue— the 
policemen — may  feel  that  the  public  at  large 
has  forgotten  them; 

Whereas,  the  public  owes  a  great  debt  to 
these  men  and  women  who  Cally  stand  be- 
tween society  and  the  criminal  element; 

Whereas,  this  year.  National  Police  Week 
will  be  celebrated  in  May  and  to  mark  the 
occasion,  a  group  of  police  ofllcers  represent- 
ing the  Los  Angeles  Police  Revolver  and 
Athletic  Club  will  run  in  relays  from  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
the  City  Hall  in  Los  Angeles,  starting  on 
May  10  and  finishing  on  May  28— a  total  of 
3,820  miles  In  just  over  20  days; 

Whereas,  the  officers  will  be  running  In 
this  event  on  their  own  tinie  and  at  their 
own  expense.  Their  names  are:  Lieutenant 
Prank  Mullens,  Sergeant  Bob  Hickey,  Ser- 
geant Al  Sharer,  Officer  Dick  Bonneau,  Offi- 
cer Bob  Burke.  Officer  Pat  Oonnelly,  Officer 
Ed  Esqueda,  Officer  Chuck  Poote,  Officer  Don- 
ald Hall,  Officer  Prank  Janowicz,  Officer  Bob 
Jarvis,  Officer  Dick  McKenaa,  and  Officer 
John  Rockwood. 

Backup  personnel  involved  in  the  project 
are:  Race  Directors:  Chief  George  Beck, 
Commander  Chsirlie  Reese,  Captain  Rudy 
Deleon;  Communications  Director:  Com- 
mander C.  Kirby;  Public  Relations  Directors: 
Mr.  Hal  Phillips  and  Officer  Norm  Conn; 
Sponsor  Coordinator:  Mr.  Bab  Hogue;  Race 
Coordinator:  Officer  Bob  Burke;  Informa- 
tion Coordinator:  Officer  Dennis  Humphry; 
Team  Captain:  Officer  Chuck  Poote;  Coach: 
Officer  Pat  Connelly;  Doctor:  Sergeant  Ron 
Klser;  Mechanic:  Sergeant  George  Dewitt; 
Drivers:  Lieutenant  Ron  BUeiter,  Sergeant 
Bob  Van  Oelder,  Sergeant  Bfll  Gulney,  Ser- 
geant Ed  Brown,  Sergeant  Elmer  Puelle- 
grino,  Sergeant  Dick  Wuerfal,  Officer  Jerry 
Lewis  and  Officer  George  Moore. 

Whereas,  special  commendation  is  due  the 
progressive  thinking  administrators  in  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles  for  thair  role  In  en- 
couraging this  great  event.  These  Include 
Mayor  Thomas  Bradley  and  Chief  of  Police 
Edward  Davis,  as  well  as  members  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Board  of  Police  Commissioners — 
James  G.  Plsk,  Salvador  Montenegro,  Robert 
I.  WeU,  Samuel  L.  Williams,  and  Marianne 
Pfaelzer. 

Whereas,  many  forward-thinking,  civlc- 
mlnded  firms  and  individuals  are  assisting 
in  this  worthwhile  tindertakliig,  foremost  of 
which  Is  the  Juvenile  Opportunities  Endeavor 
Poundatlon  which  has  lent  manpower  for  a 
major  fund-raising  campaign  to  underwrite 
the  costs  of  the  run.  With  the  cooperation  of 
Daylln.  Inc.,  the  Beverly  Hills,  California  com- 
pany out  of  which  grew  the  JOE  Foundation, 
Amnon  Barness,  Daylin  Chairman  of  the 
Board  has  allowed  expertise  tn  several  areas 
to  become  a  part  of  the  Relay  of  Goodwill. 

Among  those  who  are  assisting  are  Chic 
Watt,  Senior  Group  Vice  Prasident  of  Day- 
lin; Pet€r  Grant  and  Ron  Rleder,  Director 
and  Associate  Director  of  Comaiunicatlons  for 
Daylln;  Hal  Phillips  Daylln  public  relations 
consultant;  and  Ruth  Prauman,  Executive 
Director  of  JOE,  as  well  as  rnnny  other  Day- 
lln employees  and  their  families.  Through 
JOE,  arrangements  are  being  made  for 
youngsters  to  run  with  the  police  officers  In 
certain  cities  to  foster  better  relations  be- 
tween "Kids  and  Cops"  the  name  given  this 
program. 

In  addition,  the  following  firms  and  or- 
ganizations are  participating  as  sponsors: 
Lawry's  Associated  Restaurants,  Los  Angeles 
Hilton  Hotel,  Nike  Sports  Shoes,  Southern 
California  March  of  Dimes,  Bouthern  Cali- 
fornia United  Cerebral  Palsy,  Sports  C6ach 
Motor  Homes,  Investigator  Joseph  Wam- 
baugh.  Western  Council  of  Private  Pleet  Oper- 
ators, and  World's  WristwrestUng  Association, 
Inc. 


Whereas,  this  run  will  touch  the  heart  of 
America  establishing  better  rapport  between 
our  policemen  and  the  people  they  protect, 
especially  the  youth,  making  people  proud  of 
their  accomplishments.  And,  this  feat  will 
demonstrate  to  the  American  paople  that  po- 
licemen are  just  "regular  guys"  like  everyone 
else,  and 

Whereas,  this  accompllshmenit  will  be  up- 
lifting to  the  morale  of  the  American  people 
everywhere.  It  deserves  special  commenda- 
tion. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Con- 
gress should  demonstrate  its  support  and  en- 
couragement for  these  brave  men  as  they 
embark  on  their  amazing  feat; 

Also,  be  it  resolved  that,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  Join  In  paying 
special  tribute  and  commendation  to  the  men 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  and 
wish  them  every  success  In  thielr  endeavor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
simply  express  congratulations  and  sup- 
port to  the  men  of  the  Los  AUgeles  Police 
Department  in  my  own  behalf  ana  in  be- 
half of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  who,  I  am  sure,  would  like  to 
join  me  in  tliis  expression  of  support. 


FINANCING  THE  CAMPAIGNS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  we  today 
complete  debate  on  a  matter  which  in 
the  long  nm  may  be  a  classic  insult  to 
the  freedom  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  voters.  Certainly,  there  is  no 
question  that  reform  of  our  campaign 
procedures  is  very  badly  needed,  but  we 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  denying  the 
voter  his  freedom  of  choice.  I  suggest 
that  we  be  very  careful.  Recently,  the 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Commercial  Appeal 
contained  an  excellent  editorial  on  this 
subject  which  I  would  Uke  to  share  with 
my  coUeagues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  | 

Financing  the  Campaigns 

President  Nixon's  proposals  for  campaign 
financing  reforms  face  a  tough  Dattle  In  Con- 
gress. Even  Republican  leaders  of  the  Hous© 
and  Senate  indicated  they  disagreed  with 
the  President's  approach.  But  Watergate 
and  its  associated  scandals  have  brought  to 
a  head  the  demand  for  change,  It  would  be 
regrettable  it  compromises  were  not  ham- 
mered out  in  time  to  be  tested  In  the  con- 
gressional campaigns  this  fall. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  sentiment 
in  Congress  for  public  financing.  Among  the 
possibilities  are  an  expansion  ©f  the  $1  In- 
come tax  checkoff  for  presidential  races,  fed- 
eral grants  to  match  private  Contributions 
and  a  complete  federal  Uke-ovet  of  presiden- 
tial and  congressional  campaign  expenses. 

We  don't  think,  however,  thatt  the  Ameri- 
can people  wlU  buy  the  Idea  of  contributing 
to  the  campaigns  of  candidates  they  don't 
support.  That's  what  Nixon  m«nt  when  he 
warned  against  reforms  that  wOuld  "rob  our 
people  of  their  basic  freedom*."  He  called 
public  financing  "taxation  without  repre- 
sentation." 

The  President's  most  importent  proposal 
was  for  full  disclosure  of  private  contribu- 
tions. His  point,  which  he  made  persuasively, 
was  that  disclosure  would  give  voters  "the 
necessary  Information  to  assesc  the  philos- 
ophy, personal  associations,  and  political  and 
economic  allegiances  of  the  candidates." 
Along  with  this,  he  recc«imieniled  that  in- 
dividual campaign  gifts  be  limited  to  $3,000 
for  congressional  candidates  and  $15,000  for 
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presidential  candidates  and  that  cash  be 
prohibited  for  any  contribution  or  campaign 
expenditure  of  more  than  $50. 

Such  changes  would  hamper  the  use  of  tra- 
ditional warchests,  such  as  the  political 
treasures  of  the  big  union  and  the  milk  pro- 
ducers' fund  that  so  generously  benefited 
Nixon's  own  race  In  1972.  The  tremendous 
pressures  that  are  brought  to  bear  on  poli- 
ticians by  big-money  offers  and  the  favors 
that  must  be  promised  in  the  search  of  funds 
for  Increasingly  costly  campaigns  are  well 
known.  The  President  may  not  have  all  the 
answers,  but  he  has  given  Congress  some 
basically  sound  plan  which  it  can  work  with 
and  refine. 

On  the  negative  side,  Nixon  failed  to  rec- 
ommend an  over-all  limit  on  how  much  a 
candidate  can  spend.  He  apparently  felt  this 
would  be  an  encroachment  on  political  free- 
dom. But  if  everyone  has  the  same  oppor- 
tunity, freedom  is  preserved.  A  limit  is  needed 
to  reduce  the  rivalry  for  more  and  more  cam- 
paign funds  and  the  Insidious  obligations 
that  such  rivalry  inevitably  entaUs. 

The  President  also  proposed  a  federal  libel 
law  to  protect  candidates  from  what  he 
called  "slanderous  attacks"— another  tactic 
it  would  seem.  In  his  continuous  fight  with 
the  news  media.  Critics  of  the  proposal  have 
pointed  out  that  it  could  have  a  repressive 
effect  on  campaign  news  coverage.  Politicians 
already  have  recourse  to  libel  laws  against 
malice  and  "reckless  disregard  of  the  truth." 
Beyond  that,  a  person  who  offers  himself  as  a 
candidate  must  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
he  becomes  a  public  figure,  subject  to  ques- 
tion, to  Investigation,  and  to  commentarv 
about  his  abilities. 

Congress  wUl  not  have  an  easv  Job  sorting 
the  good  from  the  bad  in  these  recommended 
reforms  and  adding  what  is  needed  from  its 
own  varied  proposals.  We  can  only  hope  that 
the  taint  of  Watergate  and  public  discon- 
tent with  many  current  campaign  practices 
will  spur  the  House  and  Senate  to  effective 
action. 
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THE  PAINFUL  PROSPECT  OF  HIGHER 
RETAIL  PRICES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  harassed  American  shopper  faces 
another  big  dose  of  inflation.  Retail 
prices — already  on  the  upswing— wiU  rise 
shockingly  this  faU.  This  is  what  is  said 
in  a  Wall  Street  Journal  article  of  April  3, 
and  this  is  what  the  March  wholesale 
price  statistics  released  the  following  day 
confirm. 

Wholesale  prices  increased  1.3  percent 
in  March,  about  the  same  as  the  in- 
crease in  February.  This  means  that 
wholesale  prices  are  currently  climbing 
at  an  annual  rate  of  about  19  percent. 
The  outlook  for  the  year  is  for  a  soaring 
16-percent  increase. 

But  the  dynamics  of  inflation  are  bet- 
ter revealed  by  looking  behind  the  overall 
numbers. 

Farm  product  prices  began  falling  last 
fall  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  rise 
in  January,  they  have  continued  to  fall 
this  year.  In  March  they  dropped  by  al- 
most 4  percent.  Other  commodity  prices 
have  also  started  to  fall,  or  at  least  have 
shown  a  reduced  rate  of  acceleration. 

But  these  price  decreases  are  not  going 
to  lead  to  retail  price  declines  soon.  What 
is  happening  is  that  the  crude  and  com- 
modity price  increases  of  last  year  are 
working  their  way  through  the  later 
stages  of  production. 

The  March  Increase  in  industrial  prices 
of  2.9  percent  Is  the  most  dramatic  ex- 


ample. Almost  every  area  of  industrial 
prices  rose  significantly  last  month. 

Metal  prices  jumped  from  the  large 
2.1 -percent  increase  in  February  to  an 
extraordinary-  4.4-percent  increase  in 
March,  accounting  for  28  percent  of  tlie 
increase  in  industrial  prices. 

Chemical  product  prices  jumped  from 
a  1.5-percent  increase  in  February  to  a 
5.7-percent  increase  in  March. 

Fuel  prices  continued  high,  with  a 
jump  from  a  3.0-percent  increase  in  Feb- 
ruary to  a  4.8-percent  increase  in  March. 
So  we  see  the  commodity  inflation  of 
last  year  translating  itself  into  a  cost- 
push  inflation  this  year.  Although  this 
has  not  fully  reached  the  retail  level  the 
March  wholesale  prices  already  indicate 
what  is  to  come.  All  consumer  finished 
goods,  except  for  food,  rose  significantly 
in  March:  apparel,  furniture  and  appli- 
ances are  starting  to  show  the  increase 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  article  warns 
about;  it  will  get  much  worse  by  the  fall 
And  the  Consumer  Price  Index  continues 
to  show  retail  food  prices  rising  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  about  30  percent. 

In  view  of  the  worsening  price  outlook 
I  cannot  accept  the  do-nothing  pohcy 
that  characterizes  the  economic  policy  of 
thi.s  administration.  I  can  see  that  the  in- 
flation problem  does  not  have  any  simple 
answers.  Direct  controls  should  obviously 
be  phased  out.  But  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion must  develop  new  and  better  ways 
to  cope  with  inflation.  I  will  not  join 
those  who  throw  up  their  hands  and  say 
nothing  can  be  done.  I  think  there  are 
things  that  we  can  do  to  stabUize  prices. 
We  must  conduct  a  monetary  pohcy 
that  provides  a  reasonably  stable  supply 
of  money  and  credit  to  the  economy  The 
erratic  shifts  in  Federal  Reserve  policy 
m   recent  years   have   been   a   primary 
source  of  rising  interest  rate  behavior  and 
mflation.  Such  erratic  policy  must  end 
We  must  pursue  a  Federal  fiscal  policy 
that  neither  stokes  up  the  fires  of  infla- 
tion nor  causes  a  recession.  In  1971  and 
1972   the  present  administration  over- 
stimulated  the  economy,  running  a  total 
deficit  of  $38   billion,  which  has  been 
viewed  as  a  design  to  gain  votes  in  the 
election  of  1972.  We  must  stop  such  bla- 
tant political  manipulation  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

We  can  also  combat  infiation  by  reor- 
dering our  national  expenditure  prior- 
ities. Expenditures  for  tanks  and  bombs 
use  up  resources  tliat  could  increase  the 
supply  of  doctors,  or  housing,  or  any 
other  consumer  commodity  goods  or 
service.  We  need  to  spend  more  Federal 
dollars  to  increase  the  supplies  of  what 
consumers  need. 

Reordering  tax  policy  can  also  reduce 
inflation.  Many  tax  subsidies  encourage 
the  flow  of  resources  abroad.  These  must 
be  ended. 

We  also  must  establish  a  oermanent  in- 
stitution to  monitor  specific  wage  and 
price  activity  and  use  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's influence  to  encourage  volun- 
tary private  decisions  that  would  lead  to 
reasonable  price  stability.  If  private  mar- 
ket power  is  used  to  irresponsibly  under- 
mine price  stability,  however,  this  agency 
should  have  the  power  to  hold  hearings 
postpone  private  decisions,  and  even  lim- 
ited power  to  impose  legal  sanctions 
We  also  must  recognize  that  Inflation 


is  today  a  worldwide  phenomenon.  W; 
need  to  develop  information  systems  an  i 
policies  that  recognize  that  the  Unite  1 
States  is  very  much  a  part  of  the  worll 
economy  We  must  improve  our  economi ' 
intelh-sence  on  what  the  rest  of  the  worli  I 
IS  producing,  as  well  us  what  thev  can 
be  expected  to  demand  liom  us.  And  w> 
need  to  develop  export  management  .s.vs  ■ 
tems  that  prevent  critical  .shortages  from 
develoiJing  in  this  countr>'. 

It  is  al.so  time  for  the  United  S.iat■^ 
to  develop  a  compiehen.sive  accountini; 
of  our  supplies  of  major  natural  it  • 
sources:  and  thi.s  should  be  supplemenie<  1 
with  Goverimient  policies  to  increasn 
supplies,  to  improve  on  the  efficienrv  with 
which  we  utilize  existing  resources.  ;;n<l 
to  develop  alternative  materials. 

Manpov.er  programs  need  to  be 
strengthened  so  that  they  can  be  u.sec! 
to  increase  employment  without  having 
to  excessively  increase  aggregate  demanc 
m  the  economy  and  runup  inflation  W« 
must  spend  money  in  the  right  places, 
rather  than  just  spend  more  money. 

The  upward  bias  in  prices  in  the 
economy  can  also  be  reduced  by  elimi- 
nating certain  wasteful  regulatory  ac- 
tions carried  on  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Much  of  the  ICC  regulation  should 
be  reexamined,  for  example,  with  a  view 
to  increasing  competition  and  loweiiny 
prices  for  consumers. 

Perhaps  there  are  other  pohcies  ".e 
should  consider  and  I  will  examine  these 
with  my  Consumer  Economics  Subcom- 
mittee. I  believe  we  can  do  better  in  the 
fight  against  inflation  than  we  have 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  April  3,  1974,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Painfvl  Prospect:   Big  New  Price  Rises  on 
Retail  Products  Expected  in  the  Fall 

(By  Stanley  H.Slom) 
The  harassed  American  shopper  faces  an- 
other big  bout  with  inflation.  RetaU  general- 
merchandise  prices,  already  on  the  upswing 
are  going  to  rise  steeply— to  some  even  shock- 
ingly so — this  fall. 

-Today's  prices  on  the  general  run  of  goods 
in  department  and  discount  stores  are  a  mere 
5-  to  7-;  higher  than  a  year  ago,  retail  exec- 
utives say.  Price  controls  have  kept  the  lid 
on.  With  controls  now  off.  however,  retail- 
store  buyers  who  are  ordering  their  Inven- 
tories for  fall  are  having  to  pay  much  higher 
manufacturers'  prices. 

These  higher  costs  will  be  passed  on  to  re- 
taU  customers.  And  retailers  will  maintain  or 
increase  their  own  percentage  markups 

A  sampling  of  Increases  that  are  In  the 
works:  A  four-piece  sterling  silver  place  set- 
ting that  sells  In  one  store  today  for  $63  75 
will  be  priced  at  $120  this  fall.  A  $10.50  pair 
of  antique  satin  draperies  will  rise  to  $12 
A  twin-size  sheet  that  costs  $4.60  now  win 
fetch  between  $5  and  $5.50  this  fall.  Plastic 
housewares  will  rise  by  10%  cm-  more;  88-cent- 
items.  for  example,  will  rise  to  98  cents. 

SKIICPIEB    SELECTIONS 

Some  of  the  biggest  Increases  will  come  on 
clothing.  And  these  Increases.  retaUers  sav 
are  likely  to  hurt  consumers  the  meet  elmpiv 
because  most  clothing  purchases  can't  be 
postponed  very  long.  The  fall  price  list  from 
one  national  retaU  department  store  chain 
gives  on©  an  Inkling  of  what's  in  store  A 
man's  worsted  suit,  now  $136,  wUl  increase  by 
13%  to  $166;  a  woman's  blazer,  now  $59,  20% 
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to  S71;  a  dressy  print  blouse,  now  $18.  22% 
to  $22;  baste  western  Jeans  for  both  men  and 
women,  now  $6.99,  43%  to  $9.99,  and  chil- 
dren's flannel  sleepwear,  now  $6,  50.3%  to  $9. 

More  bad  news:  Even  at  these  prices,  cloth- 
ing selections  will  become  skimpy.  t«ss-com- 
mon  sizes,  colors  and  materials  will  be  hard 
to  find.  Retailers  are  keeping  Inventories 
down  by  buying  and  stocking  only  the  most 
popular  sizes,  colors  and  materials.  If  you 
wear  a  long,  narrow  shoe  or  an  In-between- 
size  dress,  you  may  well  have  to  special  order 
it. 

Manufacturers  are  being  hit  with  hi- 
creases  in  just  about  every  cost  category: 
raw  materials  labor,  packing,  freight, 
rent  and  utilities.  One  flbw  maker  estl- 
ntates  that  some  raw  materials  have  risen 
by  200'^  In  price  since  the  last  quarter  of 
1973.  Higher  prices  on  lumber,  fibers  and 
plastics  are  pushing  costs  up  so  fast  that 
most  furnlt\ire  makers  now  won't  quote  a 
firm  price  to  their  retail  customers;  in- 
stead, they've  pricing  the  merchandise  on 
the  day  they  actually  ship  it. 

Rising  demand  has  little  to  do  with  the 
retail  price  boosts.  On  the  contrary,  re- 
tailers fear  demand  will  fall — and  to  main- 
tain their  profits,  they  will  have  to  rely  on 
higher  prices  rather  than  larger  volume. 
Unemployment  and  a  continuing  shortage  of 
gasoline  which  will  make  shopping  more  dif- 
ficult, they  believe,  may  combine  to  keep 
demand  down.  And  even  if  gasoline  begins 
to  flow  freely  again,  they're  unsure  whether 
con.sumers  will  return  to  their  old  free- 
spending  shopping  habits. 

SHOE  ORDERS  FALL 

Retail-Store  buyers  have  decided  It's  fool- 
ish to  purchase  a  lot  of  clothing  If  they  can't 
sell  it.  'Retailers  are  looking  very  carefully 
at  their  dollar,"  says  J.  A.  Baer  II,  chair- 
man of  Sttx,  Baer  &  .  viUer.  the  St.  Louis  di- 
vision of  Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp. 
"We're  buying  in  narrower  assortments," 
he  says,  meaning  that  the  chain  Is  buying 
only  those  sizes  and  styles  It  thinks  will  sell 
fast. 

Philip  G.  Barach,  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  U.S.  Shoe  Corp.,  a  large  manufac- 
turer and  retailer,  says  spring  reorders 
from  stores.  In  numbers  of  shoes,  are  run- 
ning 15"^;  below  year-ago  levels.  He  at- 
tributes the  decline  to  a  "nervousness" 
about  the  economy  Bernard  Wulkan,  finan- 
cial vice  president  of  Jonathan  Logan  Inc., 
women's  clothing  maker,  says  buyers  now 
are  placing  orders  more  frequently — but 
making  them  smaller — In  order  to  keep 
their  inventories  down. 

"We're  very  inventory  conscious,"  says 
Edward  S.  Donnell,  president  of  Marcor 
Inc.  and  president  and  chief  executive  of  Its 
Montgomery  Ward  subsidiary.  "We  don't 
want  to  build  up  Inventories  In  the  event 
that  uv^lness  does  ttim  downward,"  he 
says,  even  though  he  la  optimistic  about 
business  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Robert  E. 
Brewer,  vice  president  and  treasurer  of 
Kre^e,  says  he  Isn't  sure  that  consumers 
will  buy  as  many  goods  when  prices  sxirge 
this  fall.  ECresge's  K-mart,  the  one  discount 
chain  that  most  investment  analysts  think  is 
doing  everything  right.  Is  another  cautious 
Inventory  buyer. 

PICKT  SHOPPERS 

Such  caution  seems  to  have  permeated  the 
retail  Industry  even  though  sales  for  most  big 
chains  have  been  Increasing.  Kresge  had  a 
23 'c  gain  m  February  over  a  207t>  gain  in  the 
same  month  last  year.  Sears  Roebuck  posted 
an  Z'c  February  gain  against  14 ^c  a  year 
earlier.  J.  C.  Penney's  sales  rose  10%,  com- 
pared with  a  19%  gain  in  the  earlier  period. 
Montgomery  Ward  and  F.  W.  Woolworth  also 
reported  noteworthy  sales  Increases  for 
February. 

How  much  of  those  Increases  can  be  at- 
tributed to  higher  prices  rather  than  a  larger 
volume  of  goods  moved  Is  uncertain.  Some 


retailers  believe  that  the  actual  amount  of 
merchandise  sold  this  year  may  fall,  partly 
because  of  consumer  resistance  to  higher 
prices,  even  if  dollar  sales  continue  to  rise. 
J.  C.  Penney,  anticipating  a  dollar  sales  in- 
crease a  little  less  this  year  than  last  year's 
13%,  expects  higher  prices  to  account  for  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  Increase  this  year, 
says  Paul  R.  Kaltinick,  treasurer. 

Already,  higher  prices  and  fewer  selections 
are  antagonizing  some  consumers.  Mrs.  Susan 
MlUer,  a  26-year-old  Los  Angeles  housewife, 
is  typical.  She  says  that  when  she  finds  some- 
thing she  likes  at  a  price  she's  willing  to  pay, 
the  store  doesn't  have  the  item  in  her  size 
and  "they  don't  know  when  they're  going  to 
get  the  merchandise  in."  And  prices,  she  says, 
have  completely  changed  her  shopping 
habits.  "I  spotted  a  pair  of  recycled  jeans  for 
$30  in  a  local  specialty  shop,"  she  says.  In- 
stead of  buying  them,  she  says,  "I  shopped 
around  and  found  the  same  Jeans  with  the 
same  label  in  a  junky  little  dbcount  store  for 
$13." 

For  the  first  time  this  year,  Mrs.  Nancy 
Cardwell  of  Orlando,  Fla..  la  going  to  wear 
an  old  dress  to  the  local  bar  association's 
annual  dance  instead  of  buying  a  new  one. 
When  she  recently  spotted  a  sale  on  sneakers, 
marked  down  to  $3.99  from  $6.99,  she  bought 
seven  pairs — three  of  which  were  a  size  larger 
than  needed  for  her  children  now — "and  I 
put  them  in  the  closet  until  the  kids  grow 
into  them." 


THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  PRESI- 
.DENT  NIXON'S  INCOME  TAX  BY 
THE  STAFF  OF  THE  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
TAXATION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 8,  1973,  President  Nixon  asked 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation  to  examine  whether  two 
transactions,  a  gift  of  his  papers  claimed 
as  a  deduction  for  1969  aaid  the  sale  of 
23  acres  in  San  Clemente,  were  properly 
reported  on  his  tax  return.  The  commit- 
tee met  soon  thereafter  and  directed 
the  staff  to  go  to  work  investigating  the 
President's  tax  returns.  The  committee 
never  held  another  meeting  until  April  3, 
1974,  the  day  that  a  printed  staff  report 
consisting  of  210  pages  plus  an  appendix 
of  784  pages  was  first  shown  to  the  com- 
mittee members.  On  that  same  day,  the 
staff  report  was  filed  in  Congress  and  re- 
leased to  the  press. 

Over  a  period  of  weeks,  accounts  ap- 
peared in  the  news  media  of  much  in- 
formation that  was  expected  in  the  staff 
report.  A  substantial  number  of  these 
news  stories  proved  to  be  correct,  thereby 
attesting  to  their  source. 

For  weeks  I  made  repeated  requests  of 
the  staff  for  a  copy  of  ite  statement  of 
facts  concerning  the  President's  tax 
matter.  I  was  always  told  it  was  not 
ready.  On  Friday,  March  31,  1974,  I  ap- 
pealed to  Chairman  Russell  Long  for 
assistance  in  getting  this  material  from 
the  staff.  On  Saturday  morning,  April  1, 
1974,  there  was  delivered  to  me  150  pages 
of  typewritten  material,  and  I  was  in- 
formed that  it  was  substantially  the  full 
and  complete  statement  of  the  staff  in 
reference  to  the  gift  of  the  President's 
papers.  Over  the  weekend  I  read  this  ma- 
terial line  by  line  and  studied  it 
thoroughly. 

The  staff  report  is  not  based  upon 
statements  taken  under  oath  subject  to 
cross-examination.       The       President's 


lawyers  were  not  present  wlien  the  wit- 
nesses were  interviewed,  nor  was  any 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation. 

Not  only  is  the  staff  report  made  up 
of  material  not  taken  under  oath,  but 
considerable  space  is  given  to  statements 
which  are  mere  conclusions.  As  I  review- 
ed the  staff  report,  certain  items  of  testi- 
mony literally  cried  out  for  cross-exa- 
mination under  oatli.  It  does  not  con- 
tain all  of  the  facts  that  are  available. 
For  instance,  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  letter  from  Mr.  James  E.  O'Neill, 
Acting  Archivist,  to  former  Senator  John 
Williams  of  Delaware  dated  December 
7,  1973,  which  states  that  President  Nix- 
on's gift  of  papers  was  made  on  March 
27,  1969.  I  found  no  reference  to  the 
foundation  which  the  President  was  re- 
ported to  have  formed  in  the  forepart 
of  1969  which,  I  assume,  Was  to  be  a 
Presidential  Library  such  as  Presidents 
Johnson,  Eisenhower,  and  Truman 
created. 

On  the  morning  of  April  3,  1974,  and 
again  in  the  afternoon,  the  joint  com- 
mittee met  and  heard  an  esgjlanation  of 
the  report  from  the  staff.  I  had  read  all 
of  the  staff  material  that  I  could  get.  but 
the  staff  report  had  not  been  read  by 
any  other  member  of  the  committee.  The 
President's  lawyers  were  newer  permitted 
to  come  before  the  committee.  Later  on 
the  same  day,  the  President  announced 
that  he  would  pay  the  amount  alleged  to 
be  due. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  agreed  in  sub- 
stance with  the  staff  report.  This  calls  for 
some  clarification.  The  usual  practice  of 
the  IRS  in  proceeding  to  assess  addi- 
tional taxes  is  to  include  in  their  notice 
all  items  remaining  in  question.  Then 
there  follows  the  usual  opportunity  for 
the  taxpayer  to  present  Ms  facts  and 
legal  analysis.  Conferences  can  be  held 
and  there  are  certain  appeal  procedures 
within  the  IRS.  In  the  case  of  the  Presi- 
dent's taxes,  he  announced  Jiis  intention 
to  pay  as  soon  as  the  staff  report  was  re- 
leased and  the  above-mentioned  proce- 
dures of  the  IRS  were  not  used. 

Two  key  points  emerge  from  the  after- 
math of  the  lengthy  and  complex  exami- 
nation of  President  Nixon's  tax  returns. 

First,  Richard  Nixon  wfll  pay  every 
cent  the  congressional  committee  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  say  he  owes. 

Second,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  been  singled  out  for  harsher 
treatment  than  any  other  taxpayer. 

The  President  asked  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  to 
examine  his  returns  from  1P69  to  1972 — 
and  said  he  would  abide  by  the  commit- 
tee's decision.  When  the  staff  of  that 
committee  made  its  report  he  stuck  by 
his  promise,  even  though  it  will  mean  a 
severe  financial  strain. 

At  the  same  time.  President  Nixon 
turned  aside  the  advice  of  his  tax  counsel 
to  appeal  the  IRS  decision  and,  in  doing 
so,  denied  himself  the  legaj  remedy  af- 
forded any  other  taxpayer  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Serving  as  President  has  cost  Richard 
Nixon  money. 

With  a  net  worth  of  around  $1  million, 
the  President  has  agreed  to  pay  the  IRS 
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some  $465,000,  reducing  his  family's  as- 
sets to  $523,522.  The  President  and  Mrs. 
Nixon  have  stated  their  intention  of 
giving  their  San  Clemente  property, 
which  is  worth  $571,167,  to  the  American 
people. 

Thus,  by  paying  the  tax  bUl  and 
making  a  gift  of  San  Clemente,  Mr. 
Nixon's  net  worth  after  5  years  in  the 
Presidency  amounts  to  a  minus  $47,645. 
That  is  the  cost  of  being  President  for 
Richard  Nixon. 

Laying  that  aside,  the  real  crunch  in 
the  tax  story  is  how  President  Nixon  re- 
ceived treatment  on  his  taxes  that  is 
wholely  different  from  that  given  any 
other  taxpayer.  Whenever  there  was  a 
question — and  there  were  many  real 
issues  of  tax  law  interpretation — the 
committee  decision  came  down  on  the 
high  side. 

The  major  point  of  contention  between 
the  President's  tax  counsel  and  the  com- 
mittee auditors  was  over  his  donation  of 
the  Vice-Presidential  papers.  This  alone 
accoxmted  for  the  largest  portion  of  the 
new  tax  bill. 

Appraised  at  nearly  $2  million,  these 
papers  had  been  given  to  the  National 
Archives.  But  the  joint  committee  said 
this  was  not  a  valid  gift  because  he 
placed  access  restrictions  on  them  and 
because  he  failed  to  give  suflBcient  evi- 
dence in  1969  of  his  intent  to  donate 
them. 

Every  President  who  has  donated  his 
papers  to  the  Archives  has  placed  restric- 
tions on  their  access — such  as  dates  and 
times  when  the  papers  are  open  to 
scholars  and  the  public.  Yet,  Richard 
Nixon  was  not  allowed  to  receive  a  de- 
duction, even  though  he  followed  a  simi- 
lar practice  of  every  President  in  this 
century. 

On  the  point  of  his  intentions  to  do- 
nate the  gifts,  one  needs  to  look  at  the 
case  of  Franklin  Roosevelt.  F.  D.  R.  in 
1938  announced  at  a  garden  party  he 
would  donate  his  papers  to  the  United 
States.  Some  of  those  papers  were  given 
during  his  lifetime — ^but  when  he  died, 
many  of  them  had  not  been  delivered  and 
there  was  no  deed. 

The  courts  held  that  Roosevelt  had 
made  a  valid  gift  of  all  the  papers  de- 
spite access  restrictions,  despite  lack 
of  delivery  and  despite  the  absence  of  a 
deed.  The  general  law  is  that  a  deed  is 
not  necessary  in  the  gift  of  personal 
property  and  there  is  no  regulation  re- 
quiring a  deed. 

President  Nixon's  gift  stands  on  much 
firmer  footmg  than  F.  D.  R.'s — yet  Nixon 
was  denied  the  tax  deduction. 

The  other  major  part  of  President  Nix- 
on's tax  bill  was  rendered  because  he  was 
assessed  for  capital  gains  which  the  com- 
mittee staff  and  IRS  reports  said  he  re- 
ceived on  the  sale  of  his  New  York  apart- 
ment and  the  purchase  of  the  San  Cle- 
mente property. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  permits 
every  taxpayer  to  sell  his  home  and  in- 
vest the  proceeds  in  another  principal 
residence  within  a  year.  And,  no  tax  is 
assessed  on  capital  gains.  This  applies  in 
every  case,  except  Richard  Nixon's. 

When  the  Nixons  sold  in  New  York 
and  bought  in  California,  they  were  told 
this  provision  applied  equally  to  them. 


But  the  report  ruled  this  out  because  it 
maintained  the  San  Clemente  home  was 
not  a  "principal  residence."  The  White 
House,  said  the  report,  was  their  home — 
even  though  they  live  there  for  a  lim- 
ited time  and  leave  their  personal  house- 
hold effects  behind. 

At  the  same  time,  out  in  San  Clemente, 
the  committee  and  the  IRS  said  he 
gained  somewhere  between  $109,000  and 
$117,000 — they  differ  on  their  assess- 
ment— on  the  new  home.  Yet.  the  Presi- 
dent employed  a  recognized  independent 
appraiser  who  took  a  hard  look  and  said 
the  President  realized  no  gain. 

Normally,  such  an  appraisal  by  an  out- 
side appraiser  would  have  weighed  heav- 
ily on  the  final  decision — but  the  IRS 
and  the  Joint  Committee  ignored  it  and 
slapped  still  more  on  the  President's 
bill. 

Another  point  on  which  the  President 
was  assessed  taxes  was  on  the  use  of 
Government  aircraft. 

As  a  result  of  the  wave  of  aircraft 
hijacking,  the  Secret  Service  advised  the 
members  of  the  Nixon  family  to  travel 
by  Grovernment  air  service — rather  than 
on  commercial  flights — and  the  Nixons 
prudently  complied.  The  President  re- 
sponded, in  1971.  by  becoming  the  first 
President  in  history  to  absorb  some  of 
the  cost  and  he  has  been  paying  a  share 
of  the  bill  ever  since. 

The  committee  said  the  President  must 
treat  these  flights  as  income  and  even 
questioned  the  fact  that  his  dog  some- 
times went  along  on  the  Presidential 
plane. 

No  previous  President — Truman, 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy  or  Johnson — ^paid 
for  any  Government  flights  taken  by 
their  family  members.  Richard  Nixon 
did — yet  he  is  now  told  he  must  pay  full 
fare  retroactively. 

There  are  other  points  on  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  was  singled  out  for  heavy- 
handed  treatment.  His  tax  counsel,  for 
example,  was  never  given  an  opportvinity 
to  see,  much  less  contest,  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  committee  staff  report — 
despite  committee  promises  that  they 
would  have  such  a  right. 

But  the  President  has  said  he  will 
pay— and  pay  in  full  he  will. 

It  comes  not  only  at  great  personal 
cost  but  it  comes  in  a  manner  which 
should  outrage  every  American  taxpayer 
who  now  knows  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  treated  unfairly. 


PRIVATE    FOUNDATIONS:    IN 
SEARCH    OP  A  PURPOSE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
February,  I  prepared  remarks  for  de- 
livery before  the  10th  annual  Confer- 
ence on  Federal  Tax  and  Other  Problems 
of  Nonprofit  Organizations,  which  was 
held  at  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel. 

I  believe  that  we  must  make  signifi- 
cant changes  in  our  tax  laws  to  encour- 
age responsible  charitable  giving,  but  I 
also  beUeve  that  it  is  important  that 
private  foundations  and  other  charitable 
organizations  make  some  changes  which 
win  make  them  more  effective  and  en- 
gender more  public  awareness  and  con- 
fidence in  their  activities.  As  chairman 


of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foundations, 
I  have  planned  a  .series  of  hearings  on 
charitable  organizations  and  their  activ- 
ities this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  February  8 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  spec  h 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Private  Foundations:    in  Search  of  a 
Purpose 
(Speech    by    Vance    Hartke.    U.S.    Senator, 
Chairman.     Subcommittee     on     Founda- 
tions) 

I  have  just  returned  this  morning  from  the 
Middle  and  Par  East  with  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion both  of  other  peoples  and  of  the  fabric 
of  our  own  society. 

I  came  back  to  a  country  beset  by  an  energy 
crisis  and  by  a  crisis  of  confidence  in  its 
highest  elected  officials.  We  have  seen  years 
of  abundance  and  smug  self-confidence — 
years  that  now  seem  lost  forever.  Our  job  now 
is  to  pull  back  the  curtains  and  take  a  look  at 
what  we  have  hidden  from  our  eyes  for  so 
long. 

It  will  not  be  an  easy  task  but  we  must 
look  to  the  future.  Just  what  is  it  that  we 
are  building  for  ourselves  and  our  children? 

Will  It  hold  out  the  promise  and  the  chal- 
lenge it  held  for  so  many  of  us— or  will  it 
be  a  world  lacking  in  justice,  humanity  ad 
Individuality? 

Our  government  exists  to  serve  the  people, 
but  government  does  not  bear  that  responsi- 
bility alone.  Likewise,  ours  is  a  society  based 
on  justice  and  liberty  for  all.  but  these  are 
not  goals  that  each  man  or  woman  can 
achieve  alone:  they  require  a  national  com- 
mitment— a  collective  enterprise  to  achieve 
excellence. 

We  have  the  ability  to  survive  the  cri<res 
that  beset  us — all  that  we  need  is  the  will 
to  make  our  system  succeed. 

After  traveling  to  the  other  side  of  this 
earth.  I  have  seen  what  can  be  done  by  de- 
termined people.  We  must  renew  our  joint 
effort  to  revise  and  renew  the  political  ar- 
rangements of  our  society  so  that  the  dream 
of  republican  self-government  can  be  real- 
ized. 

There  is  much  that  Is  unique  in  the 
"American  Experiment"  .  .  .  our  basic  philo- 
sophical commitment  to  the  dignity  and 
individuality  of  man,  for  instance.  Perhaps 
that  Is  what  gave  birth  to  a  very  special 
American  institution — the  foundation.  It 
had  Its  beginnings  in  sympathy  for  the  needs 
of  others.  Prom  the  Magdalen  Society  of 
Philadelphia  in  1800.  whose  purpose  was  'to 
ameliorate  the  distressed  condition  of  those 
unhappy  females  who  have  been  seduced 
from  the  paths  of  virtue  and  are  desirous  of 
returning  to  a  life  of  rectitude",  to  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  foundations  which  exist  to- 
day. Americans  have  established  a  tradition 
of  private  philanthropy. 

Along  the  way,  we  have  sometimes  lost 
sight  of  the  purpose  of  those  first  American 
foundations  which  were  established  to  meet 
the  needs  of  others. 

The  men  who  created  the  giant  monopolies 
which  sprang  up  after  the  CivU  War  had  to 
do  something  with  all  their  money.  Only  so 
much  of  it  could  be  spent  on  luxuries;  and 
in  some  cases  the  excess  was  channeled  to 
the  need  of  private  foundations.  Foundations 
thus  became  the  playthings  of  the  rich. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  small  sums  of  money 
donated  to  charity  are  "good"  and  large  sums 
are  "bad".  Many  of  our  largest  foundations 
were  established  for  sound  philanthropic 
reasons  and  they  have  continued  to  pursue 
valid  charitable  programs  over  the  years,  but 
there  is  too  much  evidence  of  foundations 
with  a  veneer  of  public  phllanthrc^y  cover- 
ing a  selfish  core  of  private  greed.  Hopefully, 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  will  correct  this 
abuse. 
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One  contemporary  critic  of  private  founda- 
tions has  B&ld  that  "private  philanthropy  In 
tbe  United  States  today  Is  a  sick,  malfunc- 
tioning institution."  I  agree  with  that  assess- 
ment. Despite  the  distinct  value  of  many 
foundation  activities,  their  support  of  exist- 
ing institutions  could  probably  be  carried  on 
Just  as  well — or  better — by  alternative  means. 
Foundations  have,  on  the  whole,  not  been 
cre.atlve  or  innovative  enough.  There  is  too 
much  emphasis  on  the  traditional  and  too 
little  consideration  of  the  uniqueness  of 
foundations  as  an  Institution. 

We  In  Congress  helped  foster  ihi?  caution 
with  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act.  That  law  was 
designed  to  eliminate  the  abuses  which  had 
drastically  lowered  public  confidence  In  pri- 
vate foundations.  The  Intent  behind  the 
1969  Act  was  good;  but  In  too  many  in- 
stances, the  punishment  did  not  fit  the  crime 

Congress  wanted  to  assure  that  the  public 
got  its  proper  benefit  from  the  tax  exemption 
accorded  private  foundations,  so  a  pay-out 
requirement  was  enacted  based  on  assets 
rather  than  Income. 

We  wanted  to  have  the  foundations  pay 
something  In  lieu  of  taxes,  so  we  enacted  a 
4  ijercent  tax  on  Investment  Income,  which 
actually  places  a  burden  on  grant  recipients 
rather  than  on  most  foundations. 

We  sought  to  correct  some  of  the  more  pub- 
licized abuses  of  the  larger  foundations  with- 
out examining  the  effect  the  law  would  have 
on  the  foundations  of  smaller  size,  which  are 
really  the  heart  of  the  foundation  system  In 
this  country. 

Above  all  we  did  little  to  assure  that  foun- 
dations would  no  longer  be  the  special  prov- 
ince of  the  wealthy.  Our  tax  laws  still  en- 
courage the  rich  to  donate  their  money  to 
private  foundations,  but  they  have  done  lit- 
tle to  broaden  the  base  of  foundation  sup- 
port. 

It  has  been  nearly  5  years  since  the  passage 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 — time  enough 
for  us  to  see  Its  impact  on  private  founda- 
tions and  time  for  us  to  reexamine  Its  pro- 
viaions.  Such  an  evaluation  will  be  under- 
taken this  year  by  the  Senate  Subconunlttee 
on  Foundations,  of  which  I  am  Chairman. 

We  will  begin  our  evaluatlcm  with  a  look 
at  the  problems  created  by  the  regulation  of 
private  foundations  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Senlce  and  by  SUte  officials.  Then  we  will 
move  on  to  a  detailed  evaluation  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1960  on  private 
foundations:  including  such  questlona  as  the 
audit  fee,  the  minimum  pay-out  require- 
ment, the  requirement  aSecting  excess  busi- 
ness holdings  and  program  restrictions  and 
the  effect  which  the  "69  Act  has  had  on  the 
creation  and  termination  of  private  founda- 
tions. We  wUl  pay  special  attention  to  the 
effect  which  the  Tax  Act  has  bad  on  small 
foundations.  Including  family  foundations, 
small  memorial  scholarship  funds  and  pri- 
vate libraries.  And  we  will  take  testimony 
on  a  proposal  to  create  an  Independent.  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agency  for  charitable  organi- 
zations. 

Many  of  these  subjects  were  covered  from 
a  broad  perspective  during  the  October  1  and 
2  hearings  of  our  Subcommittee  last  year. 

Those  hearings  contain  a  good  deal  of  val- 
uable Information  and  I  encourage  each  of 
you  to  get  a  copy  of  the  transcript.  Tou  will 
-»ee  numerous  references  to  questions  which 
I  raised  about  the  basic  values  underlying 
private  foundations  In  the  United  States. 

This  Is  an  Important  issue  which  has  been 
ignored  by  those  who  have  the  responsibility 
for  conducting  the  affairs  of  private 
philanthropy. 

Foundations  exist  as  one  means  enabling 
private  citizens  to  Join  their  creative  talents 
and  energies  In  order  to  make  decisions  on 
the  allocation  of  resources.  Unless  we  make 
a  very  careful  assessment  of  the  values  which 
underlie  all  private  foundations,  we  will  not 
be  able  to  define  the  role  those  foundations 
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should  play  In  our  society,  both  today  and 
in  the  future. 

Becatise  there  has  been  too  little  consid- 
eration given  to  the  underlying  value  of 
private  philanthropic  lnitiativ«  In  our  coun- 
try. I  was  pleased  to  note  the  formation  late 
last  year  of  the  Citizens  Commission  on 
Private  Philanthropy — the  so-called  Filer 
Commission. 

That  Commission  set  for  it*lf  many  dif- 
ficult objectives.  They  intend  to  study  such 
basic  Issues  as: 

1.  Should  American  society  continue  to 
encourage  the  formation  and  support  of  pri- 
vate foundations? 

2.  Would  the  fabric  of  American  society 
be  altered  If  government  were  to  assume  the 
primary  role  of  defining  and  providing  for 
our  public  needs? 

3.  What  Is  the  appropriate  relationship  be- 
tween government  and  private  society  in 
harnessing  national  resources  of  creative 
initiative  energy  and  money  to  define  and 
meet  our  public  needs? 

4.  Is  the  present  system  of  pfivate  support 
for  society's  needs  providing  adequate  re- 
sources to  serve  those  needs? 

5.  Is  the  Federal  tax  system  an  appropriate, 
effective  or  desirable  means  for  encouraging 
private  donations? 

6.  How  has  private  phUantttropy  adapted 
to  changing  Issues  and  expectations  and 
changes  in  the  role  of  government? 

7.  In  what  ways  Is  private  philanthropy 
falling  short  of  Its  objectives  and  responsi- 
bilities? 

Many  of  these  Issues  will  also  be  the  sub- 
ject of  hearings  to  be  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foundations. 

I  Intend  to  work  closely  with  the  Filer 
Conmiission  so  that  by  the  end  of  this  year 
we  may  have  an  up-to-date  and  complete 
evaluation  of  private  phllantliropy  in  the 
United  States  today. 

If  foundations  are  indeed  in  trouble  to- 
day, then  we  must  ask  ourselvas:  do  founda- 
tion officials  realize  this  fact  and  are  they 
capable  of  meeting  the  challenge?  I  am 
quite  honestly  pessimistic  about  answering 
these  questions  In  the  affirmative.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  1969  Act  makes  It  all  too 
evident  that  foundations  art  inclined  to 
wait  for  the  next  assault  by  government  be- 
fore attempting  to  close  the  barn  door. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  reforms  founda- 
tions need  most  run  directly  against  the 
thinking  of  most  of  the  people  who  control 
them. 

Foundations  need  new  Ideas,  new  people, 
perhaps  a  new  power  structure  capable  of 
creating  a  new  commitment  to  open  dialogue 
and  dispute. 

This  will  not  be  an  easy  task,  and  I  believe 
that  we  In  Congress,  through  bearings  sach 
as  those  which  I  plan  to  hol4  In  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foundations,  can  play  a  valua- 
ble part  in  encouraging  private  foundations 
to  evaluate  their  own  shortcomings.  We  can- 
not protect  and  defend  an  Institution  which 
is  unsure  of  Its  own  role  in  society. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  what  needs  to 
be  done  can  only  be  accomplished  through 
governmental  compulsion.  What  is  at  stake 
is  the  creativity  and  the  vitality  of  private 
phllanthrc^y  and  that  questicm  can  only  be 
answered  by  the  foundations  themselves.  We 
in  Congress  can  do  much  to  craate  an  atmos- 
phere which  Is  conducive  to  innovation  and 
initiative,  but  it  is  the  foundations  them- 
selves that  must  acquire  the  will  tor  self- 
improvement. 

In  this  regard,  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy  will  play  an  all  important  role. 
Business  and  corporate  officials  who  un- 
derstand the  value  of  private  philanthropy 
to  their  own  endeavors  and  to  society  as  a 
whole,  must  be  outspoken  proponents  of 
foundation  reform.  I  believe  we  are  seeing 
the  dawning  of  an  enlightened  age  of  btisl- 
ness  leadership  In  this  country,  businessmen 


whose  view  extends  beyond  the  narrow- 
sighted  objective  of  profits  and  losses.  If  we 
are  to  overcome  the  cries  of  sensationalists 
on  the  right  and  on  the  left  who  wovUd  do 
away  with  private  philanthropy  entirely,  we 
must  begin  now  to  make  private  philanthropy 
more  responsive  to  public  needs. 

As  foundations  seek  out  a  rationale  for 
their  own  existence.  I  urge  that  attention  be 
given  to  their  unique  qualities.  We  must  not 
forget  several  very  basic  principles; 

1.  There  Is  nothing  In  American  society 
which  requires  that  foundations  exist.  Pub- 
lic needs  can  be  defined  by  elected  officials 
who  are  responsive  to  the  peopls  they  serve. 

2.  Rather  than  consider  foundations  "es- 
sential" to  American  society,  we  should  talk 
of  their  "desirability".  Ours  is  a  pluralistic 
society  and  we  should  encourage  the  par- 
ticipation of  diverse  groups  of  citizens  in 
the  process  of  defining  and  meeting  the  needs 
of  people.  Foundations  can  hilp  fill  this 
need.  | 

3.  If  foundations  are  to  :;arn  tbelr  right  to 
continued  existence,  they  must  have  a  well- 
defined  purpose  and  clearly  delitieated  poli- 
cies In  pursuit  of  that  purpos*.  It  Is  not 
enough  for  a  foundation  to  proclaim  Its  pro- 
grams and  grants;  what  Is  needed  Is  a  distinct 
philosophy  underlying  its  activities.  I  see  no 
need  for  high-minded  statement*  filled  vrtth 
the  type  of  words  that  make  bells  ring.  What 
I  ask  is  that  foundation  officials  take  more 
time  out  to  define  just  what  the  purpose  of 
their  organization  is  and  what  tt  should  be 
doing. 

In  our  society,  I  recognize  that  the  pur- 
poses of  foundations  will  be  varlSd.  With  the 
exception  of  some  very  limited  piuTJose 
philanthropies,  however,  I  believe  that  we 
can  find  some  very  basic  purposes  which  will 
be  shared  by  all  foundations. 

4.  Foundatl.  ns  must  open  tljemselves  to 
the  public.  This  means  more  than  slick 
annual  reports — it  means  greater  public  par- 
ticipation on  governing  iboards  and  greater 
public  awareness  of  the  Internal  workings  of 
foundations.  There  has  been  too  much  desire 
to  shield  foundation  activities  from  the 
public. 

5.  Foundations  should  undertake  a  greater 
degree  of  cooperation  among  themselves.  I 
see  Isolated  evidence  of  this  throughout  the 
country  already,  but  we  need  more  sharing 
of  Information  and  coordination  of  efforts. 
I  do  not  suggest  that  all  duplication  be  elim- 
inated, but  if  there  is  needless  duplication  it 
should  be  terminated.  Most  of  all,  the  foun- 
dations have  much  to  leam  from  each  other, 
and  they  should  waste  no  tlmt  In  getting 
about  that  task. 

6.  Foundations  should  emphasize  the  Inno- 
vative and  the  creative.  There  Is  much  to  be 
said  for  those  grants  which  sustain  programs 
until  such  time  as  they  develop  enough  mo- 
mentum of  their  own.  But  this  type  of  grant 
does  little  to  make  foundations  essential  or 
even  desirable  to  otir  society.  What  Is  needed 
is  more  Innovation  and  more  ekperlmenta- 
tlon. 

Foundations  have  a  limited  ability  to  bring 
about  social  change,  primarily  because  the 
assets  at  their  disposal  are  so  small.  But 
foundations  do  have  a  unique  ability  to  be 
far-sighted.  They  do  not  have  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  next  election  or  a  profit  and 
loss  statement;  they  can  look  t<J  the  future 
and  encourage  new  Ideas  an4  new  ap- 
proaches. 

We  need  to  develop  a  national  growth  pol- 
icy, we  need  to  assess  the  Impact  of  technol- 
ogy on  our  society;  we  need  to  develop  new 
Insights  into  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world:  we 
need  new  approaches  to  publlo  education. 
Foundations  must  recognize  the  undercur- 
rents of  change  which  are  running  through 
our  society  and  make  grants  which  may  help 
to  Influence  social  change. 

I  cannot  predict  whether  foundations  will 
be  able  to  overcome  their  Ima^  problems, 
but  I  know  that  we  in  Congress  will  do  all 
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that  we  c£ui  to  encourage  them  so  long  as 
they  have  merit.  We  will  highlight  their 
strengths  and  we  wUl  explore  their  short- 
comings. We  will  prod  them  toward  the  ex- 
cellence which  the  public  bas  a  right  to 
expect. 

The  approach  of  our  200th  National  birth- 
day finds  the  basic  institutions  of  our  so- 
ciety under  attack.  People  have  lost  confi- 
dence in  those  Institutions  because  they  have 
become  too  Infiexible — because  they  have  lost 
sight  of  far  too  many  of  the  objectives  of  a 
democratic  society. 

As  the  movement  to  reestablish  broad- 
based  citizen  control  of  our  society  acceler- 
ates, nongovernmental .  nonprofit  institu- 
tions will  find  new  opportunities  to  assert 
themselves.  Foundations  may  not  be  able  to 
speak  for  those  people  who  are  experiencing 
frustration  and  anxiety,  but  they  can  create 
an  atmosphere  which  will  encourage  new 
voices,  new  ideas,  and  new  approaches. 

Foundations  have  the  resources  to  experi- 
ment and  Innovate.  What  remains  to  be  seen 
Is  whether  they  have  the  will  to  act  now. 
when  we  need  them  most. 


storm  windows,  and  other  energy  saving 
measures. 

The  foregoing  measures,  and  other 
aspects  of  the  vetoed  legislation,  should 
be  reenacted  quickly  and  sent  to  the  Pres- 
ident's desk,  even  though  Energy  Admin- 
istrator Simon  said  only  a  few  days  ago 
that  such  legislation  is  no  longer  needed. 

A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.  Congress 
will  be  recreant  in  its  duty  if  it  does  not 
act  in  spite  of  the  complacency  that  ap- 
parently has  again  set  in  on  the  part  of 
administration  energy  ofiQcials.  I  urge  ex- 
peditious action  by  the  Congress. 


CONTINUING  ENERGY  PROBLEM  RE- 
QUIRES ADDITIONAL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  American  people  have  suflfered  the  in- 
conveniences recently  of  a  foreign  em- 
bargo on  oil  shipments  to  the  United 
States.  Now  that  the  embargo  has  been 
lifted,  I  am  afraid  that  many  of  our  peo- 
ple feel  that  there  is  no  longer  an  energy 
problem,  and  that  we  will  resume  our 
wasteful  use  of  energy. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  conserve  energy.  The  energy 
problem  is  going  to  be  with  us  for  many 
years.  Moreover,  we  have  no  assurance 
that  the  same  coimtries  that  used  the  oil 
embargo  as  a  weapon  in  recent  months 
will  not  resort  to  the  use  of  that  weapon 
again  if  it  suits  their  purposes  to  do  so. 
It  will  be  like  a  sword  placed  on  the 
table — always  in  view  and  ready  for  use 
both  as  an  economic  and  political  weap- 
on. Whether  or  not  the  embargo  is  used, 
the  price  of  imported  oil  will  never  be  as 
cheap  again  as  it  was  prior  to  the 
embargo. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  Congress 
enact  additional  legislation  to  deal  with 
the  energy  problem.  The  Senate  has  al- 
ready enacted  various  measures.  One  of 
these  measures,  the  National  Energy  Em- 
ergency Act,  was  vetoed  by  the  President. 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
containing  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
recently  vetoed  National  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act,  with  the  exception  of  the  roll- 
back provision.  It  was  largely  the  rollback 
provision  that  was  used  by  the  President 
as  a  pretext  for  his  veto.  There  are  many 
other  features  of  the  biU,  however,  that 
are  badly  needed,  and  the  Congress 
should  make  haste  in  enacting  them. 

For  example,  the  National  Energy  Em- 
ergency Act  contained  provisions  grant- 
ing standby  rationing  authority  to  the 
President.  Authority  was  also  included 
for  the  President  to  institute  energy  con- 
servation measures.  Utility  plants  were 
authorized  to  convert  to  the  use  of  coal. 
Car  pooling  was  to  be  encouraged.  Plan- 
ning for  improved  public  transportation 
was  provided  for.  Low  interest  rate  loans 
would  have  been  made  available  to  home- 
owners and  business  establishments,  thus 
allowing  them  to  Instell  new  insulation, 


S.  3267,  STANDBY  ENERGY  EMER- 
GENCY AUTHORITIES  ACT  RE- 
PORTED BY  INTERIOR  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Cormnittee  ordered  S.  3267,  the 
Standby  Energy  Emergency  Authorities 
Act,  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate. 
This  measure  is  a  modification  of  S.  2589, 
the  Energy  Emergency  Act,  which  the 
President  vetoed  on  March  6. 

1.  BACKGROrrND  OF  S.  3287 

Following  President  Nixon's  veto  and 
tlie  Senate's  failure  to  override  the  veto, 
a  series  of  discussions  and  negotiations 
on  the  substance  of  the  bill  were  under- 
taken with  the  White  House  and  admin- 
istration representatives  to  see  if  agree- 
ment could  be  reached  on  the  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

These  discussions  continued  for  ap- 
proximately 2  weeks  and  led  to  agree- 
ment on  the  substance  of  an  emergency 
authorities  bill,  with  the  following  ex- 
ceptions: first,  imemployment  benefits; 
second,  repeal  of  the  stripper  well  ex- 
emption from  price  control  authority; 
third,  petroleum  price  controls;  fourth, 
protection  of  f  ranchised  dealers  and  dis- 
tributors; and  fifth,  delegation  of  au- 
thority to  the  President  rather  than  the 
Administrator  of  FEO. 

The  discussions  were  terminated  when 
it  became  apparent  that  fundamental 
policy  differences  on  these  issues  could 
not  be  resolved. 

On  March  28,  1974,  companion  bills 
were  introduced  (S.  3267  and  H.R.  13834) 
which  incorporated  a  number  of  the 
changes  discussed  with  the  administra- 
tion as  well  as  provisions  on  the  subjects 
in  disagreement. 

2.  RELATlONSHn'  OF  S.  3267  TO  AUTHORIZATIONS 
REQUESTED  BY  THE  ADMINISTRATION 

In  recent  weeks,  the  President  has  ac- 
cused the  Congress  of  inaction  on  his 
"energy  program."  This  accusation  is 
patently  ridiculous  and  apparently  mo- 
tivated by  partisan  considerations.  The 
majority  leader  answered  this  charge  on 
March  21  and  it  warrants  no  further 
comment  except  to  say  that  the  authori- 
ties the  President  has  requested  in  four 
different  bills  were  contained  in  S.  2589, 
which  the  President  vetoed  on  March  6.* 

As  reported,  S.  3267  contains  all  of 
these  authorizations.  They  include:  au- 
thorization for  rationing,  conservation 
plans  and  funding  for  States;  energy 
data  and  information  gathering  author- 
ity; special  imemployment  assistance 
programs;  and  authorization  for  conver- 


sion from  oil  and  gas  to  coal  by  power- 
plants  and  heavy  industrial  users. 

3.  RELATIONSHIP  OF  S.  3267  TO  THE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  S.  2589 

S.  3267  is.  in  many  respects,  identical 
to  the  conference  report  on  S.  2589.  The 
major  changes  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  title  and  other  changes  have 
been  made  to  convert  the  bill  from  an 
"emergency"  bill  into  a  "standby  emer- 
gency authorities  and  contingency  plan- 
ning" bill; 

Second.  The  authorization  for  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  has  been  de- 
leted in  recognition  of  conference  com- 
mittee action  on  the  FEA  bill; 

Third.  The  rationing  authority  is  made 
subject  to  congressional  review  and  right 
of  veto; 

Fourth.  The  price  rollback  provision 
has  been  deleted ; 

Fifth.  The  unemployment  assistance 
section  has  been  modified  to  deal  with 
technical  and  definitional  questions; 

Sixth.  The  provision  providing  for 
loans  to  homeowners  and  small  busi- 
nesses has  been  deleted ; 

Seventh.  The  authorization  for  the  pri- 
vate use  of  Federal  facilities  has  been 
deleted. 

Eighth.  The  energy  data  and  informa- 
tion section  has  been  modified ;  and 

Ninth.  A  requirement  for  contingency 
plans  to  deal  with  future  shortages  has 
been  added. 

*.    COMMITTEE     AMENDMENTS     PRIOR     TO 
REPORTING    S.    3267 

Yesterday,  in  executive  session,  the 
committee  made  the  following  changes  in 
the  bill: 

Section  128.  the  pricing  authority  pro- 
vision, was  deleted. 

Title  II.  which  amended  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  was  deleted  at  the  request  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  A  new  title  II 
will  be  offered  when  the  Senate  considers 
the  bill. 

A  clarifying  amendment  was  made  to 
section  107(a)  (2)  to  emphasize  that  the 
provisions  of  that  subsection  apply  only 
to  Federal  lands. 

With  these  changes,  the  committee  fa- 
vorably reported  the  bill.  The  report  will 
be  filed  during  the  recess,  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  expedi- 
tiously on  this  bill  when  we  return. 

5.    on,   PRICE    CONTROLS 

Mr.  President,  the  committee's  action 
to  delete  section  128,  the  oil  pricing  au- 
thority provisions,  was  taken  without 
prejudice  to  the  need  for  new  authority. 
The  section  was  deleted  to  enable  the 
bill  to  be  reported. 

Together  with  other  members  of  the 
committee,  I  have  reserved  my  right  to 
offer  floor  amendments  dealing  with  oil 
prices.  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
bring  all  oil  prices  under  mandatory 
Federal  price  control  authority  when  the 
Senate  returns  from  the  Easter  recess. 

The  amendment  will  cover  all  cate- 
gories of  oil — ^new  oil,  released  oil  and 
stripper  well  oil — which  are  now  ex- 
empted from  price  control  authority.  At 
the  present  time,  40  percent  of  the  oil 
produced  in  the  United  States  Is  exempt 
from  price  controls.  This  figure  is  up 
from  29  percent  only  a  few  months  ago. 

If  action  is  not  taken  to  impose  some 
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realistic  restraints  on  oil  prices,  the  cartel 
of  producing  countries  will  unilaterally 
be  establishing  the  price  which  American 
consumers  will  pay  for  50  percent  of  our 
domestic  oil  production  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

I  am  appalled  that  the  administration 
has  brazenly — and  in  my  view,  unlaw- 
fully— adopted  a  policy  of  hands  off  on 
oil  prices.  The  impact  of  this  policy  is 
both  cruel  in  its  impact  on  consumers 
and  blatantly  contrary-  to  the  national 
interest. 

Nine  weeks  ago — on  February  2 — I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Simon  requesting  an  ex- 
planation of  the  administrations  deci- 
sion to  place  vital  U.S.  consumer  in- 
terests in  foreign  hands  by  decontrolling 
domestic  oil  prices.  In  that  letter.  I 
stated  that  this  action  is  contrary  to  the 
clear  and  plain  meaning  of  the  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act.  That  act  requires 
that  equitable  prices  be  established  for 
all  cx-ude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products. 

I  have  yet  to  receive  an  answer  to  that 
letter.  I  have  yet  to  receive  the  memo- 
randum of  law  I  requested  on  the 
legality  of  the  administrations  actions 
in  removing  price  controls. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  10,  the  Con- 
sumers Union  also  wrote  to  Mr.  Simon 
questioning  the  legality  of  the  admin- 
tration's  action  in  removing  oil  price 
controls.  The  letter  from  the  Consumers 
Union  supports  my  position  and,  in  ad- 
dition, requests  FEO  to  refund  to  con- 
simiers  amounts  paid  in  excess  of  the 
price  ceilings  which  were  mandated  by 
the  Allocation  Act. 

The  consumers"  interest  in  the  oil  pric- 
ing policy  decisions  of  this  administra- 
tion is  not  heeded.  The  administration 
is  not  representing  the  consumer.  Action 
is  needed  to  counterbalance  the  major 
advertising  campaign  the  oil  companies 
have  imden^'ar  to  convince  people  that 
a  tripling  of  domestic  oil  prices  in  the 
past  6  months  is  somehow  justified  and, 
incredibly  enough,  even  In  their  best 
interests. 

The  amendment  I  intend  to  offer  will, 
I  believe,  constitute  the  kind  of  respon- 
sible and  reasonable  action  I  believe  is 
needed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  texts  of  my  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 2  and  the  letter  from  Consumers 
Union  to  Mr.  Simon  appear  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

6.    NEED   FOR   EMCRCtNCY    AtrTHORITIES   AND 
CONPTINCENCT    PLANNING 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  ex- 
peditious passage  of  S.  3267  is  necessary 
because  of  the  major  risks  the  Nation 
faces  in  relying  upon  oil  imported  from 
nations  whose  leaders  view  and  use  oil 
as  a  political  weapon.  There  are  no 
giounds  for  confidence  that  the  Arab  oil 
embargo  will  not  be  reimposed  in  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead  as  swiftly  and 
with  as  little  notice  as  it  was  imposed 
last  fall.  We  must  be  prepared  for  such 
an  eventuality.  Indeed,  our  visible  pre- 
paredness for  and  reduced  vulnerability 
to  the  threat  of  embargo  greatly  reduces 


the  probability  of  imposition  of  an  em- 
bargo. 

The  critical  shortages  the  American 
people  experienced  this  past  winter  could 
well  be  with  us  again  later  this  spring 
and  this  summer.  The  essential  social 
and  economic  interests  of  tlie  Nation  are 
dependent  upon  an  assured  supply  of 
equitably  priced  oil.  These  Interests  must 
not  be  placed  in  uncertain  and  unpre- 
dictable foreign  hands.  Reliance  on  in- 
secure souixes  of  high-priced  supply  is 
a  policy  which  can  only  be  followed  if 
we  are  fully  prepared  to  reduce  con- 
sumption and  get  by  with  Ic.'^s  petroleum 
during  periods  of  short  supply  which 
others  may  impose  upon  u.s. 

It  is  essential  that  we  have  contin- 
gency plans  and  standby  authority  to 
deal  fairly  and  equitably  with  shortages 
and  the  ri.sk  of  shortages  in  a  manner 
which  will  maintain  employment  and  a 
healthy  economy. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  au- 
thority in  Federal  law  for  the  peacetime 
implementation  of  programs  necessary  to 
deal  with  acute  energy  shortages.  During 
the  recent  embargo,  Federal  policy  was 
dependent  upon  requests  for  voluntary 
public  action  and  a  very  broad  interpre- 
tation of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  which,  in  some  respects,  far 
exceeded  the  scope  and  purpose  of  that 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  future  we  can- 
not continue  to  rely  on  voluntary  ex- 
hortations for  sacrifice  as  our  only  means 
to  deal  with  shortages.  We  must  act  to 
increase  supply.  We  must  have  a  pol- 
icy of  energy-  conservation.  We  must  also 
have  at  hand  contingency  plans  which 
can  be  rapidly  and  effectively  imple- 
mented if  we  are  to  retain  economic  and 
political  independence.  Standby  author- 
ity and  contingency  planning  to  deal 
with  critical  shortages  will  continue  to  be 
essential  to  maintaining  our  national 
security  and  our  freedom  of  action  imtil 
we  attain  the  capability  for  energy  self- 
sufRciency. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  will 
provide  the  authority  we  need. 
Exhibit  1 
Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Febriiary  2,  1974. 
Hon.  WiLiiAM  E.  Simon. 

Administrator .  Federal  Energy  Office,  Wash- 
ington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Simon:  At  the  coBcluslon  of  the 
tectimony  of  Administration  witnesses  at  the 
Committee's  hearings  on  Fridny,  February  1, 
1974.  on  S.  2885,  a  bill  I  introduced  to  roll 
back  and  establish  price  ceilings  for  crude  oil 
and  refined  petroleum  products,  questions 
were  raised  concerning  the  Administration's 
authority  to  exempt  new  oil,  released  oil,  and 
State  royalty  oil  from  the  regulations  Imple- 
mentins  the  price  ceiling  provisions  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

Legal  Counsel  to  the  Committee  has  ad- 
vised me  that  the  Administration  is  in  ap- 
parent violation  of  the  pricing  requirements 
of  Section  4  of  the  Allocation  Act.  Section 
4(a)  of  the  Act  provides  thiit  "the  Presi- 
dent shall  promulgate  a  regulation  providing 
for  the  mandatory  allocation''  of  crude  oil 
and  petroleum  products  "In  amounts  .  .  . 
and  at  prices  specified  In  (or  determined  In 
a  manner  prescribed  by)  suth  regulation" 
(emphasis  added ) . 

Section  4(b)(1)(F)  provide*  ihat  the  reg- 
ulation  "nhall  provide  for"  ._.   .  "equitable 


distribution  of  cr\ide  oil,  residual  fuel  ol^ 
and  refined  petroleum  prodvicts  at  eqvitable 
prices  among  all  regions  and  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  sectors  of  the  petroleum 
Industry  .  .  ."  (emphasis  added). 

Section  4(e)  provides  one  exception  to 
this  requirement  that  all  oil  prices  be  placed 
under  price  ceilings.  Section  4(e)  (2)  provide?; 
that  the  regulation  promulgated  under  Ssc- 
tion  4(a)  on  allocations  and  on  prices  "shall 
not  apply  to  the  first  sale  of  crude  oil  .  .  ." 
from  stripper  wells.  I 

Section  4(a)(1)  provides  a  jirocedure  for 
su.Hpending  allocation  authority  If  the  Presi- 
dent ma'Kes  and  transmits  to  the  Congress  a 
finding  that  mandatory  allocation  is  no 
lon;rer  needed  to  achieve  the  pm-poses  of  the 
Act.  This  procedure  does  not  permit  suspen- 
sion of  the  -Act's  requirement  that  oil  prices 
be  "specified  in  (or  determined  in  a  manner 
prescribed  by)"  the  regulation  required 
under  section  4(a)  of  the  Act. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  furnish 
me  with  a  report  and  a  legal  memorandum 
on  this  matter.  I  am  specificaDy  interested 
in  your  views  as  to  the  legal  authority  for 
exempting  new  oil.  released  oil.  and  StaU 
royalty  oil  from  the  price  requirements  of 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  Administration's 
position  on  allowing  major  exemptions  to 
price  ceilings  may  be  based  In  part  upon  an 
interpretation  of  the  Conference  Report  on 
the  Allocation  Act  which  was  contained  in  a 
letter  of  November  13,  1973,  to  me  from  Dr. 
John  T.  Dunlop,  Director  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council.  Dr.  Dunlop's  letter  dealt  with 
h!.s  understanding  of  provlsione  of  the  Re- 
port dealing  with  stripper  well^  pricing  and 
personnel.  In  connection  with  the  adoption 
of  the  Conference  Report,  I  had  Dr.  Dunlop's 
letter  together  with  other  matwials  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a»id  indicated 
general  concurrence  In  Dr.  D«nlop's  Inter- 
pretation. 

On  further  review  of  the  clear  meaning  of 
the  Act  and  Dr.  Dunlop's  November  13  Inter- 
pretation it  Is  my  view  that  the  Act  does 
not  permit  these  exceptions  to  the  price  re- 
quirements of  the  Act.  To  the  extent  I  ex- 
pressed concurrence  In  Dr.  Dimlop's  inter- 
pretation of  the  pricing  authority  and  direc- 
tive in  the  Act  I  was  In  error.  In  any  event, 
the  concurrence  of  any  single  member  of 
Congress  in  an  Interpretation  of  the  law 
does  not  change  the  meaning  or  require- 
ments of  the  law. 

I  do  concur  in  Dr.  Dunlop's  statement  In 
his  letter  that  ".  .  .  the  administering  agency 
which  has  been  delegated  prlca  control  au- 
thority under  both  statutes  would  be  obli- 
gated to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  both." 

I  appreciate  your  assistance  la  this  matter 
and  I  assure  you  of  my  cooperartlon  and  as- 
sistance In  achieving  a  new  lev*  of  stability 
and  reasonableness  In  petroleum  prices.  As 
you  know,  the  Conference  Committee  will 
meet  on  Monday  on  S.  2589,  the  Bnergy  Emer- 
gency Act.  to  work  out  a  resolution  of  the 
controversy  over  the  windfall  profit  provi- 
sions of  the  Conference  Report.  As  you  know, 
I  and  other  members  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee will  be  proposing  languBge  to  man- 
date B  price  celling  for  oU  which  has  been 
exempted  from  price  controls.  I  have  directed 
the  Committee  staff  to  meet  with  representa- 
tives of  your  office  to  discuss  Uow  this  can 
best  be  achieved.  Meetings  were  held  last 
night  and  a  further  meeting  Is  Bcheduled  at 
noon  today. 

With  best  regards, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  M.  Jackson,  Chairman. 

CONStTMESS   ^NION, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  10,  1947. 

Hon.  IVlLLIAM  E.  StMON, 

Administrator,  Federal  Energy  Office,  Wasli- 
ington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.   Simon:    Consumer*  Union  has 
learned  about  the  letter  dated  i  February  2. 
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1974  from  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson.  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  to  you  concerning  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  and  Federal  Energy 
Office  regulations  exempting  so-called  "new 
oil.  released  crude,  and  state  royalty  oil  " 
from  the  price  ceiling  requirements  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 
Pub.  L.  93-159,  enacted  November  27.  1973. 

In  his  February  2  letter.  Senator  Jackson 
asserted  that  he  had  been  advised  that  the 
applicable  regulations  (6  C.F.R.  §212.74) 
conferring  these  exemptions  are  "In  ap- 
parent violation  of  the  pricing  requirements 
of  Section  4  of  the  Allocation  Act"  and  re- 
quested your  views  as  to  the  legal  authority 
for  those  regulations.  No  response  had  been 
received  as  of  yesterday. 

We  have  Independently  researched  this 
question  and  have  concluded  that  these 
regulations  do  Indeed  violate  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  Section 
4(g)  of  the  Act  clearly  prescribes  and  limits, 
among  other  things,  the  exemptions  from 
price  ceilings  which  the  President  may  per- 
mit, the  factual  circumstances  which  must 
exist  and  the  findings  which  he  must  make 
in  order  to  Justify  such  exemptions,  and  the 
period  for  which  such  an  exemption  may  be 
continued.  The  only  exception  to  this  pro- 
vision is  provided  In  Section  4(e)  (2)  of  the 
Act,  which  exempts  the  production  of  so- 
called  stripper  wells  from  price  ceilings.  All 
other  crude  oil.  as  Senator  Jackson  noted  m 
his  letter,  Is  subject  to  the  mandatory  price 
ceilings  requirements  of  Section  4(a)  of  the 
Act. 

Consumers  Union,  on  behalf  of  its  375,000 
members  throughout  the  United  States, 
hereby  requests  that  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice Immediately  rescind  6  CFJL.  §  212.74, 
and  substitute  therefor  a  regulation  Im- 
posing price  ceilings  on  so-called  new  oil 
and  released  crude.  (We  note  that  FEO  has 
recently  rescinded  the  exemption  for  Fed- 
eral, state  and  local  "royalty  crude."  39  PJl. 
12252-55,  AprU  4,  1974.)  We  also  request 
that  the  FEO  invoke  its  authority  to  require 
the  refund  to  consumers  of  amounts  paid 
by  consumers  in  excess  of  the  price  ceilings 
the  Imposition  of  which  was  mandated  by 
the  Act. 

Federal  Energy  Office  regulations  prescribe 
no  specific,  formalized  procedure  for  con- 
sidering requests  for  rescission  of  FEO  regu- 
lations. Moreover,  Subpart  K  of  Part  205, 
setUng  forth  the  admmistratlve  procedures 
governing  objections  to  FEO  regulations, 
contains  no  provision  requiring  that  FEO 
respond  at  all  to  such  a  request,  much  less 
a  provision  prescribing  time  limits  for,  or 
administrative  appeals  from,  such  a  response. 
Because  of  this  and  In  view  of  (1)  your 
failure  to  respond  to  Senator  Jackson's  letter 
of  over  two  months  ago.  (2)  the  clear  Issue 
of  law  (rather  than  fact  or  agency  expertise) 
Involved,  and  (3)  the  enormous  economic 
toll  to  consumers  which  Is  being  exacted 
dally  as  a  result  of  uncontrolled  prices  for 
new  oil  and  released  crude,  we  must  insist 
that  you  either  grant  or  deny  this  request 
within  fifteen  days  from  the  date  hereof, 
or  we  shall  be  obliged  to  consider  other 
legal  remedies. 

■Very  truly  yours. 

Peter  H.  Schuck. 
Director,  Washington  Office. 


COWS  AND  COAL 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  made  of  the  opposition  expressed  by 
some  in  the  West  to  the  possibility  of 
strip  mining  coal  reserves,  particularly 
on  lands  where  the  surface  is  privately 
owned,  but  the  subsurface  is  federally 
owned.  When  the  Senate  agreed  to  an 
amendment  banning  surface  mining  on 
such  lands  during  consideration  of 
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mined-land  reclamation  legislation,  it 
was  contended  that  this  approach  was 
the  only  way  to  protect  the  interests  of 
ranchers  and  others  with  surface  rights, 
but  who  do  not  own  the  minerals  be- 
neath the  land. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  contention  that 
many  of  these  ranchers  and  landowners 
do  not  oppose  the  mining,  per  se ;  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  would  favor  it 
so  long  as  they  are  assured  of  adequate 
compensation  and  reclamation. 

Burton  B.  Brewster,  a  rancher  at  Bir- 
ney.  Mont.,  explained  better  than  I  could 
the  real  concern  of  the  ranchers  in  this 
two-State  coal  area,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  remarks  from  the 
February  7  Montana  Stockman  Farmer 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Strip  Mining 
(By  Burton  B.  Brewster) 
I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  many  ranchers 
who  believe  we  can  live  with  controlled  strip 
mining  of  coal  and  run  cattle  at  the  same 
time.  To  fortify  this  belief  here  are  a  few 
facts. 

The  average  native  range  land  In  south- 
eastern Montana  requires  3  acres  to  run  one 
cow  one  month.  So  It  takes  36  acres  to  run 
one  cow  one  year.  An  acre  foot  of  coal  weighs 
1.750  tons.  A  20-fcx)t  seam  of  coal  under  one 
acre  weighs  35.000  tons.  The  36  acres  to  run 
a  cow  will  produce  1,260,000  tons  of  coal. 

At  twenty  cents  a  ton  royalty,  this  area, 
large  enough  to  run  one  cow,  wUl  produce 
$252,000  to  the  owner.  In  addition,  the  re- 
source now  supporting  this  one  cow  will  bene- 
fit the  taxpayers  of  Rosebud  County  by  over 
$10,000  and  the  state  of  Montana  by 
$428,400. 

If  I  decided  to  sacrifice  this  one  cow.  that 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  making  a  better  home  for  the 
rest  of  my  cows. 

But  I  do  not  have  to  sacrifice  that  cow.  I 
can  turn  her  on  another  36  acres,  reseed  It, 
fertilize  it  and  Irrigate  it  and  that  cow  will 
have  company. 

Most  ranchers  are  familiar  with  the  old 
saying  "no  use  to  learn  anymore  about 
ranching  because  I  don't  ranch  as  well  now 
as  I  know  how."  This  situation  Is  brought  on 
by  money — the  lack  of  it.  The  history  of  the 
cow  business  Is  that  cows  alone,  have  not 
generated  enough  money  to  do  the  Job  of 
ranching  that  most  ranchers  know  how  to 
do  and  would  like  to  do. 

This  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  furnishing  better  bulls, 
fertilizing,  weed  control,  leveling,  irrigat- 
ing, better  corrals,  better  fencing  and  many 
other  things  a  rancher  always  needs  but  has 
not  been  able  to  afford.  Beside  all  of  these  es- 
sentials, it  would  Improve  the  environment. 
I  think  the  efforts  of  the  reasonable  en- 
vironmentalists have  been  good.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  these  efforts  will  result  in  well 
controlled  coal  mining  operations.  I  think 
the  environment  is  as  important  to  me  as  it 
is  to  anyone.  My  father  picked  this  site  in 
1882  and  I  have  lived  here  71  years.  He  had 
traveled  from  Boston  to  Nevada,  to  Califor- 
nia to  Montana  In  the  years  Just  previous  to 
1882  so  he  had  quite  a  choice  of  environ- 
ment. He  liked  It  then,  I  like  It  now. 

I  graduated  from  college  with  a  degree  in 
Geology  and  wrote  my  graduation  paper  on 
coal  because  I  knew  then,  in  1928,  that  we 
had  coal  at  Birney. 

I  will  be  surprised  if  10  per  cent  of  our 
land  Is  mmed;  that  wUl  still  leave  90  per  cent 
for  the  cattle.  With  the  money  generated 
from  this  10  per  cent  of  mined  land,  I  am 
sure  my  grandchildren  can  make  a  better 
ranch  of  this  than  I  have  known,  and  if  they 


did  no  more  than  control  the  noxious  weeds 
along  our  portion  of  the  Tongue  River  Valley 
they  would  be  contributing  a  major  effort 
toward  the  environment — especially  the  en- 
vironment for  a  cow.  I  think  It  is  the  en- 
vironment for  a  cow  that  most  of  us  are  con- 
cerned about,  not  the  environment  for 
hobby  ranchers. 


COLUMNIST  RAISES  QUESTION 
ABOUT  "NONPARTNERSHIP"  OP 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  TAXATION 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
scarcely  any  hope,  of  course,  that  the 
American  people  will  be  supplied  with  a 
balance  of  information  and  opinion  re- 
lating to  the  great  issue  of  our  time.  The 
major  news  media  of  this  countrj'  just  do 
choose  to  operate  that  way. 

Once  in  a  great  while,  however,  one 
sees  an  article  or  an  editorial,  or  hears  a 
broadcast,  that  raises  questions  that,  in 
my  judgment,  the  people  ought  to  be  in- 
vited to  ponder. 

Such  a  column  appeared  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Bulletin  on  April  10.  It  was 
written  by  Adrian  Lee,  and  was  headed. 
"A  Fair  Audit?  Hardly." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Mr.  Lees  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A   Fair   AroiT?   Hardly 
(By  Adrian  Lee) 

"A  high-principled  committee  ...  a 
scrupulously  fair  report  ...  a  bipartisan 
committee  ...  a  nonpartisan  committee  .  .  . 
an  apolitical  committee  .  .  ."  When  you  get 
that  kind  of  florid  editorial  rhetoric  out  of 
Washington,  you  know  something  big  is 
going  on. 

And  It  Is:  It  Isn't  every  day  a  congressional 
conmilttee  belts  a  President  of  the  United 
States  with  $444,022  In  back  taxes;  and  it 
isn't  every  day  thai  the  staff  of  that  same 
committee — the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation — or  any  other  Capitol  Hill 
committee  Is  described  as  unqualified  non- 
partisan either. 

One  is  Just  about  as  startling  as  the  other. 
The  Joint  Tax  Committee  seems  to  have 
achieved  the  Impossible;  it  has  elevated  itself 
above  the  political  murk  which  hangs  Just  as 
thick  in  Washington  these  days  as  the  sod- 
den mists  of  this  dreary,  dispiriting  spring 

HOW    MANY    r.EPCBLICANS? 

But  Just  how  nonpartisan  is  the  commit- 
tee's staff — the  25  lawyers,  accountants  and 
economists  who  mauled  Mr.  Nixon?  How- 
many  Republicans  are  there  on  the  commit- 
tee, how  many  Democrats,  how  many  of  the 
nonpartisans,  the  "unaauiateds  "  the  Wash- 
ington press  corps  keeps  trumpeting  about? 

The  committee's  terse,  buttoned-up  chief 
of  staff.  Laurence  N.  Woodworth,  bridles  at 
the  question.  And  In  the  background  where 
the  staffs  adding  machines  punched  out 
word  of  Mr.  Nixon's  abasement,  there  is  t 
sudden  silence;  Mr.  Woodworth's  disciplined 
squads  and  platoons  of  "apolitical  profes- 
sionals "  (enough  to  fill  a  whole  page  in  tho 
'74  Congressional  Directory)  hang  on  everj 
word  of  their  chief's  answer:  "The  staff  it 
selected  on  a  professional  basis  under  spe- 
cific qualifications  and  we  never  inquire  into 
their  politics  .  .  ." 

Hup,  two  .  .  .  and.  In  chorus,  the  Presi- 
dent owes  $444,022;  and  we  who  are  non- 
political  say  so;  we  are  what  the  public  prints 
say  we  are;  we  are  self-effacing;  we  are  dedi- 
cated. Tramp  .  .  .  tramp.  Well,  anyhow,  we 
got  out  Just  in  time. 
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PRESIDEMT'S    POCKETBCX3K    WAS    "SAVAGED" 

But  that  question  about  party  affiliation 
keeps  nagging.  How  many  nonpartisans  are 
there  really  In  Room  1015,  IJongworth  House 
Office  Building,  where  the  committee  worlcs. 
If  the  Washington  press  corps  Is  leveling, 
the  place  ought  to  be  crawling  with  them. 
Or,  If  no  nonpartisans  or  only  a  few,  then 
how  many  Democrats,  how  many  Republi- 
cans on  this  staff  that  In  conjunction  with 
the  IRS,  savaged  the  President's  pocket- 
book — If  not  bis  reputation? 

Whatever,  it's  pretty  easy  to  find  out: 
Since  most  of  the  staff  lives  in  suburban 
Washington  (and  the  "74  directory  obligingly 
sets  forth  their  addresses) ,  it's  Just  a  matter 
of  dividing  up  the  names  by  county  and 
applying  to  the  proper  courthouse  for  party 
registration. 

For  starters,  just  forget  the  nonpartisan 
bit.  The  first  step  Is  Howard  County,  Md. 
And  from  there  to  the  Washington  city  lim- 
its, it's  Democrat  most  all  the  way.  Out 
of  nine  staffers  living  in  Howard,  Prince 
Georges  and  Montgomery  counties  (Md.), 
only  two  are  registered  an  "unaffiliated" — 
and  one  of  them,  chief  of  staff  Woodworth, 
was  a  Democrat  when  he  hired  out  to  the 
committee  In  the  mld-"40s,  and  didn't  change 
his  registration  to  "unaffiliated"  until  he  was 
named  chief  in  1004. 

NO  REPUBLICANS  IN  MAKTLAND 

Thus,  the  tally  in  Maryland:  Seven  Demo- 
crats, two  unaflUiateds.  And  nary  a  Republi- 
can— at  least  not  yet — to  lend  some  credence 
to  the  committee  assault  on  Mr.  Nixon. 

Nine  down.  16  to  go — five  In  Washington, 
11  in  Virginia,  And  still  looking  for  that  elu- 
sive Republican. 

Well,  U  he's  living  at  the  next  stop.  Wash- 
ington, he's  keeping  quiet  about  It.  None  of 
the  five  living  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
registered,  to  vote  there.  But  if  the  political 
preferences  of  their  colleagues  living  in  Mary- 
land are  any  Index,  most  of  them  are  Demo- 
crats. 

DEMOCKATS  ALL  OVEB 

So  the  Democrats  would  seem  to  have  a  dis- 
tinct If  not  overwhelming  advantage  as  the 
quest  for  the  OOP  fords  the  Potomac  and 
straggles  ashore  In  Northern  Virginia.  And 
here  (to  complicate  things)  people  don't 
register  by  party,  only  by  name. 

And  so  while  10  of  the  11  Virginia  residents 
on  the  staff  are  registered,  their  political  af- 
filiation Is  to  be  pieced  together  only  by 
checking  party  records  and  precinct  captains 
In  the  neighborhoods  where  they  live.  And 
what  comes  through  finally.  In  such  precinct 
comment  as,  "he's  a  good,  fighting  Democrat 
.  .  .  strong  Democrat,  good  organizer,"  Is  an- 
other big  Democratic  contingent  on  the  tax 
committee  staff. 

So,  the  staff  that  passed  on  Mr.  Nixon's 
taxes  is  essentially  Democratic  In  commit- 
ment; The  staff's  nonpartlsanshlp  has  been 
exaggerated. 

But  still  .  .  .  somewhere  on  page  320  of  the 
*74  Congressional  Directory,  there's  got  to 
be  that  Republican;  otherwise,  the  staff 
would  have  had  Mr.  Nixon's  shirt. 


OFFICE  OF  FEDERAL  PROCURE- 
MENT POLICY— S.  2510 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  a  special  commendation 
for  my  colleague.  Senator  Chiles,  for  his 
dedicated  hard  work  In  behalf  of  reform 
in  the  existing  system  of  procurement  of 
goods  and  services  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. As  you  know,  on  March  1  the 
Senate  passed  S.  2510,  a  bill  to  create  an 
OCQce  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy. 


This  legislation  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
unanimous  voice  vote  which  is  an  indica- 
tion of  how  effectively  Senator  Chiles 
has  been  working  in  a  bipartisan  manner 
to  begin  to  improve  the  efiSciency  of  the 
Federal  procurement  policies. 

My  personal  interest  in  procurement 
reform  dates  back  many  years.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
S.  1707  in  the  91st  Congress  which  led  to 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  91-129, 
establishing  the  Commission  on  Govern- 
ment Procurement  in  1969. 

In  addition,  I  served  tts  a  Commission 
member  before  the  press  of  other  busi- 
ness made  it  impossible  for  me  to  con- 
tinue. I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  <Mr.  Chiles)  who 
joined  the  Commi.ssion  in  1972  as  my  re- 
placement and  rendered  dedicated  and 
admirable  service  both  on  the  Commis- 
sion and  as  the  chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Procurement. 

The  product  of  the  Commission  study 
was  a  4-volume.  500  paje  report  dealing 
in  detail  with  the  problems  of  Federal 
procurement  practices  and  making  spe- 
cific recommendations  to  remedy  the 
procurement  ills  that  lace  the  Federal 
Grovemment  today.  This  report  was  a 
fine  example  of  bipartisan  cooperation, 
the  kind  of  cooperation  that  has  marked 
the  legislative  history  of  S.  2510. 

The  statutory  creation  of  an  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  was  the 
No.  1  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Senate,  by  acting  in  such  an 
expeditious  manner,  has  added  credi- 
bility to  those  who  assert  that  Congress 
does  not  need  headlines  in  order  to  effect 
needed  reform. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  S.  2510,  section 
2,  declaration  of  policy,  lists  12  points  of 
concern  leading  to  the  promotion  of  the 
"economy,  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in 
the  procurement  of  goods  and  services." 

The  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Federal 
Procurement  heard  testimony  from  in- 
dustrial associations  and  Small  Business 
Administration  officials  to  the  effect  that 
businessmen  found  procurement  policies 
confusing  and  duplicative  and  generally 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  promoting  ef- 
ficiency in  the  purchase  of  goods,  serv- 
ices and  facilities  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Small  and  large  businessmen  alike 
are  shackled  by  needlessly  fragmented 
policies  and  regulations  that  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  do  business  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  bill  sets  the  stage  for  dealing  with 
all  the  specific  problems  that  have  come 
to  plague  the  procurement  of  $60  bil- 
lion worth  of  goods  and  services  a  year; 
it  will  establish  a  focal  point  for  procure- 
ment reform  and  other  measures  that 
are  responsive  to  the  interests  of  the 
Congress,  the  executive  agencies,  the 
business  community  and  the  taxpayer  as 
well. 

Another  advantage  afforded  the  busi- 
ness community  through  the  creation  of 
a  central  office  for  procurement  is  that, 
at  last,  there  will  be  a  fecial  office  that 
can  objectively  hear  the  views  and  sug- 
gestions from  the  people  who  are  doing 
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business  with  the  Government  without 
itself  being  a  procuring  agency  and  a 
party  in  contracts.  The  provision  that 
allows  for  early  input  from  the  business 
community  is  an  important  and  much 
needed  aspect  of  procurement  reform. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
also  do  a  great  deal  to  restore  public 
confidence  in  government.  I  see  a  mod- 
ernized, more  efficient  system  of  procure- 
ment evolving  from  a  wdl  coordinated, 
uniform  set  of  governmentwide  policies 
and  regulations  which  ttie  OFPP  will 
have  authority  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment. This  will  yield  direct  and  immedi- 
ate benefits  for  U.S.  taxpayers. 

Federal  procurement  of  goods  and 
services  involves  approximately  $60  bil- 
lion annually.  Under  the  present  frag- 
mented procurement  system,  business- 
men are  not  the  only  loseiS.  It  is  the  tax- 
payer who  is  the  ultimate  loser.  When  a 
sum  as  large  as  $60  billion  is  involved  it 
is  obvious  that  even  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  efficiency  can  yielfl  great  savings. 
A  mere  1  percent  improvement  would 
yield  more  than  $500  million  in  taxpayer 
savings.  I  believe  that  sucih  a  saving  will 
be  easily  achievable  if  we  begin  to  im- 
plement the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions. It  is  my  understanding  that  Sen- 
ator Chiles,  who  chairs  the  procurement 
subcommittee  has  estimated  that  poten- 
tial annual  savings  could  range  as  high 
as  $5  to  $7  billion  if  Government  procure- 
ment policies  are  thoroughly  reformed. 

Currently,  the  Congress  has  under  con- 
sideration S.  1541  a  major  budget  reform 
measure  designed  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  Federal  programs  and  to  im- 
prove our  fiscal  management  techniques. 
1  believe  that  the  prompt  enactment  of 
procurement  reform  legislation,  like  S. 
2510  which  is  designed  to  Improve  the  ef- 
ficiency of  Government  purchasing  pro- 
grams, can  be  as  effective  in  bringing 
about  tax  savings  as  any  budget  reform 
bill.  This  will  greatly  impress  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  restore  some  of  their  re- 
cent loss  of  confidence  in  Government. 

I  join  with  other  Members  of  this  body 
who  are  anxious  to  see  positive  reform 
measures  taken  in  this  area.  I  have  re- 
viewed objections  to  the  creation  of  an 
OFPP  and  it  is  my  concludon  that  by  and 
large  they  are  based  on  misconceptions 
about  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  leg- 
islation. There  are  some  who  would  re- 
sist progressive  changes  simply  because 
of  the  uncertainty  of  how  the  new  office 
will  operate.  However,  we  cannot  afford 
to  hang  onto  the  antiquated  status  quo, 
ignoring  how  ineffective  the  old  system 
is. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  Congress- 
man Chet  Holifield  will  lead  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
consideration  of  this  very  important  bill. 
The  gentleman  from  California  has  been 
a  leading  advocate  of  procurement  re- 
form and  served  with  distinction  on  the 
Commission  of  Govemipent  Procure- 
ment as  its  vice  chairman.  In  the  past, 
Congressman  Holifield  has  called  the 
creation  of  an  OFPP  "The  centerpiece  of 
the  Commission  Report."  With  the  lead- 
ership exemplified  by  the  entire  member- 
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ship  of  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  I  am  sure  that  S.  2510 
will  soon  be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  cite  the  passage  of  this 
bill  by  the  Senate  as  positive  proof  that 
many  times  unspectacular  but  effective 
legislation  is  enacted  without  fanfare 
but  with  a  decided  impact  on  the  federal 
system. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  HEALTH  CARE : 
CONTINUED  CRISIS  AND  RISING 
COSTS  OR  LONG-RANGE  PLAN- 
NING? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  have  both  rec- 
ognized that  there  is  a  health-care  crisis 
in  our  Nation  and  have  set  upon  an  enor- 
mous task  in  trying  to  create  a  national 
health-care  system  that  is  responsive  to 
the  times.  Both  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  will  hold  hearings  this 
year,  and  it  Is  possible  that  a  health-care 
bill  will  reach  the  President's  desk  dur- 
ing the  93d  Congress.  It  is  reasonable  to 
predict  that  we  will  have  a  national 
health  plan  in  1976  as  we  pass  into  the 
third  century  of  our  Nation. 

However,  nothing  could  be  worse  for 
the  Nation  than  to  pass  a  bad  national 
health-care  bill  that  would  hurt  the  Na- 
tion, its  conisumers  and  its  providers  of 
health  care.  I  am  afraid  that  this  just 
might  be  the  case — especially  if  we  re- 
flect a  moment  on  the  health-care  pro- 
posals that  were  passed  in  the  mid-1960's 
and  their  effect.  Basically,  two  things 
bother  me : 

First,  the  skyrocketing  costs  of  health 
care,  and 

Second,  a  lack  of  equity  and  personal 
choice,  or  freedom. 

First,  let  me  turn  to  the  skyrocketing 
costs  of  health  care.  In  the  last  two 
decades  medical  costs  have  risen  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  component  of  the 
consumer  price  index.  Medical  care  by 
itself  has  risen  145  percent  whUe  the 
total  price  index  rose  only  74  percent. 
But  this  20-year  picture  is  somewhat  de- 
ceiving because  the  dramatic  rise  oc- 
curred only  after  1965,  that  is,  after  the 
first  set  of  national  health-care  pro- 
posals, medicare  and  medicaid,  were 
passed.  As  Rita  Ricardo  Campbell  puts 
it  In  her  excellent  book  on  health  care 
"Economics  of  Health  and  Public 
Policy:" 

The  impact  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Is 
reflected  In  the  U.S.  price  Indices.  Physician 
fees  over  the  first  three  years  of  these  pro- 
grams,  June  1966  to  June  1969,  rose  22  per- 
cent and  hospital  daUy  service  charges  rose 
65  percent.  The  medical  care  price  index 
after  rising  at  annual  rate  of  4.2  percent  from 
1946  to  1960  and  2.5  percent  from  1960  to 
1965,  Jumped  6.6  percent  in  1966,  6  4  per- 
cent In  1967,  6.2  percent  in  1968  and  6  0  per- 
cent in  1969,  with  a  7.3  percent  Uicrease  In 
physician  fees  in  the  latter  year.  In  compari- 
son, the  consumer  price  index  for  all  items 
rose  3.3  percent  during  1966,  3.1  percent  in 
1967,  4.7  percent  In  1968,  and  even  more  rap- 
Idly.  6.1  percent  In  1969  when  general  in- 
flatlonary  trends  were  stronger.  Although 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  did  not  begin  paying 


benefits  until  July  1,  1966,  sizeable  price 
increases  occurred  during  the  first  half  of 
that  year  as  medical  care  providers  moved  to 
establish  the  "reasonable  and  customary" 
fees  that  would  govern  their  compensation 
under  the  new  program. 

One  of  the  major  sources  of  the  rise 
has  been  in  hospital  care,  although  that 
is  not  the  only  area  of  ri.se.  As  another 
medical  economist.  Karen  Davis  of 
Brookings  puts  it  in  an  article  entitled, 
•'Rising  Hospital  Costs:  Possible  Causes 
and  Cures": 

In  the  early  1960's,  hospital  costs  were 
increasing  at  an  unprecedented  rate  of  6';c 
annually^far  in  excess  of  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  all  consumer  goods.  With  the  Intro- 
duction of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs 
in  1966,  the  rate  of  increase  of  hospital  costs 
more  than  doubled,  average  costs  climbing  at 
an  annual  rate  of  14  7(.  from  1967  to  1970. 

As  both  Rita  Campbell  and  Karen 
Davis  point  out,  medicare  and  medicaid 
exacerbated  an  already  bad  situation  in 
regard  to  rising  medical  costs,  and  we 
simply  must  not  make  this  same  mistake 
with  any  new  proposal  passed.  The 
American  Medical  News  recently  re- 
ported that — 

The  nation's  health  outlays  during  the 
past  fiscal  year  reached  $94.1  billion,  an  ll'; 
Increase  .  . . 

And  they  added  that  this  was: 
The  lowest  rate  in  several  years. 

Not  only  must  this  skyrocketing  cost 
be  kept  down,  it  is  imperative  that  no 
new  program  have  the  same  effect  on 
health  care  that  medicare  and  medicaid 
had.  The  economy  and  consumer  simply 
cannot  handle  the  strain.  The  second 
point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  in  de- 
veloping a  new  national  health  program 
I  feel  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
be  fair  to  taxpayers  and  patients  as  well 
as  physicians  and  hospitals. 

The  plan  must  provide  the  best  and 
most  complete  protection  against  serious 
financial  hardship  without  direct  con- 
trols or  fee  schedules  which  are  inte- 
grated into  some  health  proposals  be- 
fore the  Congress. 

We  must  insure  the  present  freedom 
of  patients,  physicans,  and  hospitals.  We 
must  not  deprive  physicians  and  hos- 
pitals of  the  incentive  to  provide  the  best 
possible  medical  care  in  a  competitive 
market.  Individual  patients,  personal 
physicans,  and  the  market  structure 
should  play  key  roles  in  determining  how 
much  we  should  spend  on  health  care. 

This  calls  for  a  program  that  is  par- 
tially financed  by  the  patients  them- 
selves. If  patients  play  a  role  in  paying 
their  medical  bills,  the  overutlllzatlon 
and  waste  witnessed  in  the  past  years  as 
a  result  of  medicare  and  medicaid  will 
undoubtedly  decrease. 

A  plethora  of  proposals  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Congress  and  now  pend 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. These  bills  embody  every  con- 
ceivable approach  to  our  current  prob- 
lems, but  not  one  bill  in  its  entirety  meets 
the  goals  I  seek  and  which  I  feel  are  criti- 


cal to  a  comprehensive  national  health 
strategy'. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  our  health 
strategy  must  bt  to  improve  the  health 
status  of  all  citizens  in  this  Nation  by 
expending  and  Improving  the  quantity. 
quaUty,  and  distribution  of  health  care 
services,  as  we  \1gorously  seek  to  reduce 
this  cost  to  the  American  family.  Some 
feci  these  two  goals  of  keeping  down 
costs  while  at  the  same  time  improving 
health  care  on  a  fair,  equitable  basis  are 
unreconcilable.  but  I  disagree.  I  intend 
to  present  an  alternative  soon  which  will 
hopefully  reconcile  these  two  concepts 
of  keeping  costs  down  while  providing 
adequate  health  care.  While  no  bill  can 
be  "letter-perfect,"  I  do  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  seek  tfo  implament  these  goals. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  BENEFITS  AND 
COST  OF  AGRICULTURAL  RE- 
SEARCH 

Mr.  BELLMok.  Mr.  President,  several 
months  ago  the  publication  "Hard 
Tomatoes  and  Bard  Times"  attracted  a 
considerable  anjount  of  national  atten- 
tion by  the  chaises  it  made  that  agricul- 
tural research ,  supported  by  Federal 
funds  was  worl^ng  a  considerable  hard- 
ship upon  the  low-income  citizens  of 
this  country.  A*  one  who  had  long  sup- 
ported agricul«»ral  research  and  who 
knows  from  fi^t-hand  experience  the 
unmeasurable  opntribution  which  agri- 
cultural research  had  made  to  the  ability 
of  America's  feted  producers  to  become 
efficient,  dependable  suppliers  of  food 
and  fiber,  to  American  consumers  as  well 
as  millions  of  distomers  abroad,  I  was 
pleased  recently  to  read  an  article  in  the 
October  1973  issiie  of  Current  Farm  Eco- 
nomics by  a  noteti  agricultural  economist 
Dr.  Luther  TweSten,  which  helps  put  the 
agricultural  research  picture  into  true 
perspective. 

In  his  article  Dr.  Tweeten  points  out 
that  the  benefits  from  agricultm-al  re- 
search generally  accrue  especlaUy  to  per- 
sons in  the  lower-income  brackets.  His 
analysis  further  shows  that  those  in  the 
higher  income  tax  brackets  tend  to  con- 
tribute more  toward  agricultural  re- 
search than  the  benefits  they  receive, 
whUe  the  lower  income  groups  receive 
cost-benefit  ratios  ranging  up  to  4.7  to  1. 

Another  conclusion  is  reached  by  Dr. 
Tweeten's  reseaiich  is  that  of  the  $1.6 
biUion  of  tax  money  which  goes  into 
agricultural  education,  research,  and  ex- 
tension, only  $185  million  comes  from 
Federal  sources.  The  State  contribution 
amounts  to  $678;million,  whUe  the  local 
contribution  is  larger  still,  amounting  to 
a  total  of  $776  million. 

From  these  figures,  it  is  obvious  that 
tlie  Federal  Government,  as  well  as 
American  consumers  generally,  is  receiv- 
ing a  huge  bargain  from  the  relatively 
small  amoimt  o*  funds  which  the  Con- 
gress make  available  for  agricultural  ed- 
ucation, researcli,  and  extension  efforts. 
Also,  there  can  "be  no  doubt  that  this 
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Nation's  current  world  dominance  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  production  would 
measurable  benefits  which  have  flowed 
have  been  impossible  without  the  im- 
measiu-able  benefits  which  have  flowed 
from  the  agricultural  education  research 
and  extension  efforts  of  the  Nation's 
Land-Grant  colleges.  I  believe  Dr.  Twee- 
ten  has  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  undertanding  of  the  distribution  of 
benefits  from  agricultural  research  and 
education  and  believe  that  the  members 
of  the  Senate  would  benefit  from  a  read- 
ing of  his  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
DisTamuTiON    or    Benefits    and    Costs    of 

Agricultural   Research   and   Education 
(By  Luther  Tweeten) 

If  there  were  a  time  when  equity  (distri- 
bution of  benefits  and  costs)  could  be 
Ignored  for  a  public  program,  it  is  no  more. 
The  agricultural  establishment,  largely 
uncritical  lovers  of  traditional  agricultural 
research    and    education,    and    the    young 


radicals,  largely  unloving  critics  exempli- 
fied by  the  book  Hard  Tomatoes — Hard 
Times,  hold  very  different  Images  of  who  pays 
for  and  who  benefl'-s  from  publicly  sup- 
ported agricultural  research  and  education. 
Differences  in  points  of  view  will  not  be 
resolved  without  better  Information.  I  show 
the  distribution  of  beneftts  and  costs  from 
agricultural  research  and  education  in  this 
paper. 

The  social  rate  of  return  on  public  plu^ 
private  investment  In  agricultural  research 
is  approximately  60  percent,  on  elementary 
schooling  of  farm  youth  is  20  percent  and  on 
secondary  schooling  is  10  percent  H].  Over- 
all outlays  for  agricultural  research  and  edu- 
cation have  been  productive  and  have 
brought  overall  benefits  well  in  excess  of 
costs.  Little  has  been  kno»n  of  how  cost  and 
benefits  are  distributed.  Let  us  turn  to  that 
issue.  Much  of  the  analy«ls  is  for  1961  be- 
cause the  data  are  best  for  that  year,  but 
the  pattern  of  distribution  shown  in  the 
results  is  prob.',bIy  pretty  ?table  from  year 
to  year. 

COSTS 

Taxes  for  agricuUur.il  rese.irc':.  extsnsion. 
vocational  agriculture  and  general  education 
of  war  youth  in  1961  from  local,  state  and 
federal  sources  that  raised  productivity  of 
agriculture  are  shown  in  Table  1. 


TABLE  l.-ESTIMATEO  TAXES  |N  SUPPORT  t)F 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIVITY,  1961 

IMillions  of  dollars] 


Taiel  for  agrlcultutal 
iroductlvity 

Federal       i 

late       Local 

Total 

General     education     (ele- 
mentary and  secondary)           54          480          693 

Research 63         122 

Extension                      54           54            53 

Vocational  agriculture 14           22           30 

1.227 
185 
161 
60 

Total 185 

678         776 

1.639 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commere,  Statistical  AbstiacI 
o(  the  United  States,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  1966;  U.S.  census. 

Although  research  and  extension  were  sup- 
ported quite  heavily  from  federal  sources, 
local  sources  were  the  largest  single  compo- 
nent of  funds  because  general  schooling 
dominates  the  $1.6  billion  in  public  tax  out- 
lays. The  Tax  Foundation  has  given  sub- 
stantial attention  to  the  Incidence  among 
income  classes  of  local,  stRte  and  federal 
taxes  of  various  forms.  The  measures  of  in- 
cidence are  used  to  distribute  taxes  among 
the  U.S.  families,  by  incom«  level,  who  paid 
them  (Table  2). 


TABLE  2.-0ISTRIBUTI0N  OF  TAXES  FOR  AND  BENEFITS  FROM  AGRICULTURAl  PRODUCTIVITY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  COMPARISONS,  1961 


lnc«  me  class  (money  income  after  personal  taxes) 


Under  J3.000    $3,000  to  $3,999    $4,000  to  $4,SP9    $5,000  to  $5,999    $6,000  to  $7,499    $7,500  to  $9,999 


$10,0d0  to 


Number  of  families  (millions) 
Persons  per  (amjiy  . 

Tales  tor  agricultuial  pioduclivity  (per  family): 

Local 

Stat* 

Federal  .    . 

Total  taxes 

Total  africullural  exp.  benefits 

Redistribution  (rwt  benefits) 

BENEFIT-TO-TAX  RATIO 

(a)  All  agricultural  productivity  benefits 
All  agricultural  productivity  taxes     . 

(b)  All  agriculluril  research  benefits 
All  agricultuial  research  taxes 

(c)  All  State  and  local  benefits 
All  State  and  local  taxes 

(d)  All  Federal  benefits 
All  Federal  taxes 

(e)  Total  US  benefits 
Total  US.  taxes 


$14,999    $15,000  and  over 


Wasli 

New  York,  1967 


?°"!I"    n*i'*'^l!!'.*'  P"^"*''*''*  benefit  data  cakulaled  by  Oaryll  Ray  from  Stephen  Hiemstia.  "Food  Consumption,  Prices,  Expenditures."  Agi.  Econ  Rept.  No.  138,  U.S.  De  ailment  of  AgricuKuie 
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Schooling  m&kes  farmers  better  managers, 
more  aware  of  and  able  to  appraise  the  po- 
tential payoff  from  new  Investment  oppor- 
tunities, and  also  prepares  them  for  mobility 
— all  Important  components  of  agricultural 
productivity  gains.  While  research  on  the 
average  is  more  productive  per  dollar  in- 
vested than  the  other  items  listed  in  Table 
1.  this  problem  of  different  productivities 
among  investments  is  circumvented  by  using 
"expenditure  benefits  ".  Expenditure  benefits 
are  defined  as  benefits  from  agricultural 
research  and  education  adjusted  downward 
to  equal  the  volume  of  taxes.  $1.6  billion  in 
1961. 

This  approach  is  tantamount  to  assuming 
all  benefits  are  realized  in  the  same  year 
taxes  are  paid  and  the  average  rate  of 
return  on  the  1961  Investment  in  agricul- 
tural research  and  education  of  farm  people 
Is  zero.  In  fact,  the  ultimate  gross  benefits 
(expressed  in  present  or  capitalized  value), 
net  benefits  and  benefit-tax  ratios  are  larger 
than  indicated  in  Table  2 — but  with  the 
same  ranking  among  income  groups. 


The  presumption  in  Table  2.  quite  contrary 
to  Hard  Tomatoes — Hard  Times,  is  that  the 
benefits  of  research  and  eflucatlon  accrue  to 
consumers  rather  than  corporations  or 
large  farm  proprietors.  To  be  sure,  early 
adopters  gain  windfall  profits  from  agri- 
cultural technology.  But  evidence  indicates 
that  even  large,  efficient  larmers  are  unable 
to  retain  benefils  and  the  gains  are  passed 
to  consumers.  Pure  profite  do  not  exist  for 
the  farming  industry,  and  gains  to  farm- 
land owners  through  appreciated  land  values 
are  explained  by  commodity  programs,  pres- 
sures for  farm  con.solidation  to  use  larger 
machinery  and  by  urban  demand  for  land 
rather  than  by  output-increasing  technology 
flowing  from  publically  supported  education 
and  research. 

Benefits  are  distributed  among  U.S.  fam- 
ilies in  Table  2  according  to  the  outlays  for 
farm  food  ingredients  by  income  classes. 
Each  dollar  of  farm  food  ingredients  utilized 
by  consumers  is  considered  to  have  the  same 
proportion  of  benefits  from  agricultural  re- 
search and  edxication  whether  consumed  by 
a  rich  or  poor  family.  la,  fact,  low  income 


families  who  consume  mu^h  (say)  wheat, 
may  realize  different  benefits  per  dollar  of 
farm  ingredients  than  thie  high  income 
families  who  consume  relatively  more  beef. 
Unfortunately,  data  are  inadequate  to  al- 
locate gains  from  education  and  research  (to 
raise  agricultural  productivity)  among  con- 
sumers except  on  the  basis  oif  the  total  dollar 
value  of  farm  food  ingredients. 

Expenditure  benefits  are  greater  for  Mph 
Income  than  low  income  families  (Table  2|. 
But  taxes  Increase  even  faster,  moving  from 
low  to  high  Income  familiea,  hence  taxes  to 
improve  agricultural  productivity  redlstrib- 
tite  income  toward  low  incojne  families.  The 
benefit-tax  ratio  (a)  In  Table  2  of  1.5  for  low 
income  families  declines  to  .4  for  high  in- 
come families. 

Taxes  for  elementary  and  secondary  school- 
ing of  farm  youth  were  Included  in  Tables  1 
and  2  to  estimate  benefits,  net  benefits  and 
benefit-tax  ratio  (a)  because  common  schools 
have  contributed  substantially  to  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  farming  Industry.  However,  a 
sizable  portion  of  benefits  from  taxes  to  sup- 
port common  schools  accrue  to  those  who 
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received  the  schooling  rather  than  to  food 
consumers  as  such.  The  redistribution  of  in- 
come resulting  from  taxes  for  common 
schools  is  examined  in  detail  by  David  Hol- 
land in  another  study.  It  turns  out  that  the 
benefit-tax  ratio  for  common  schools  is  some- 
what similar  to  that  in  (a)  if  it  is  assumed 
that  pupils  received  the  benefits  and  will 
have  Incomes  proportional  to  those  of  their 
parents.  Thus  whether  taxes  for  common 
schools  accrue  as  benefits  to  schcxjling  re- 
cipients or  to  consumers  of  food  does  not 
markedly  change  the  benefit-tax  ratio  (a). 
Kven  if  the  benefit-tax  ratio  is  the  same  by 
income  group,  it  is  well  to  recognize  that  in 
one  case  consumers  receive  the  benefits  while 
in  the  other  case  former  students  receive  the 
benefits — but  these  two  groups  are  often  the 
same  people. 

benefit-tax     ratios     Fof^GRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH  i     ' 

There  Is  merit  in  examinWg  the  distribu- 
tive dimension  for  agricultural  research 
alone,  tinconfounded  by  the  distributional 
issues  discussed  above  for  education.  Expend- 
iture benefits  for  research  of  $185  million 
(equal  to  taxes  shown  in  Table  1)  are  dis- 
tributed among  income  groups  in  the  nation 
exactly  as  were  expenditure  benefits  from 
all  agricultural  research  and  education  in 
Table  2,  except  they  are  only  ll  percent  (185/ 
1639)  as  large  per  family.  While  benefits  are 
distributed  according  to  farm  food  ingredi- 
ents purchased  by  families  by  Income  class 
as  earlier,  the  incidence  of  taxes  is  different 
because  greater  reliance  is  placed  on  pro- 
gressive federal  income  taxes  for  research 
funds. 

The  resulting  benefit-tax  ratio  (b)  from 
agricultural  research  alone  in  Table  2  ranges 
from  2.0  for  low  income  families  to  3  for 
high  income  families.  The  principal  conclu- 
sion is  that  taxes  and  benefits  from  agricul- 
tural research  alone  or  research  and  educa- 
tion combined  redistribute  income  from  the 
rich  to  the  poor.  This  conclusion  is  not 
changed  by  altering  the  assumptions  within 
a  reasonable,  expected  range. 

Estimates  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  in  Table  2 
do  not  apply  to  agriculture  but  are  included 
only  for  comparison.  Estimate  (c)  is  the  ra- 
tio of  all  state-local  taxes  for  all  purposes 
adjusted  (as  for  all  other  benefit-tax  ratios  in 
Table  2)  so  that  taxes  equal  expenditure 
benefits.  Estimates  (d)  U  the  ratio  of  all 
federal  expenditure  benefits  to  all  federal 
taxes  for  all  purposes.  Lastly,  estimate  (e) 
shows  the  ratio  of  all  local,  state  and  federal 
expenditvu-e  benefits  to  aU  taxes  in  the  na- 
tion. 

The  comparisons  indicate  that  taxes  and 
benefits  for  agricultural  research  and  educa- 
tion redistribute  Income  away  from  the  rich 
to  a  greater  degree  than  all  state -local  taxes 
and  benefits,  but  to  a  lesser  degree  than  fed- 
eral taxes  and  benefits. 
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ARCHBISHOP  BOLAND  RETIRES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  recently  that  Arch- 
bishop Thomas  A.  Boland  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Newark  will  retire  in  June. 

Archbishop  Boland  has  been  a  leader 
of  his  church  and  of  his  community  in 
Newark  since  1940.  A  native  of  Orange, 
N.J.,  the  archbishop  can  look  back  upon 
a  career  of  outstanding  service  tfhat  spans 
more  than  half  a  century  in  all. 

Now  78-year-old.  Archbishop  Boland 
remains  in  good  health,  vigorous  and  en- 
ergetic. He  has  provided,  and  continues 
to  provide,  leadership  that  I  know  will  be 
greatly  missed  when  he  steps  down. 


Mr.  President,  an  excellent  article 
about  Archbishop  Boland,  written  by 
Charles  Finley,  appeared  in  last  Simday's 
Newark  Star-Ledger,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Boland  Prepares  To  Lay  His  Staff  Aside 
(By  Charles  Q.  Finley) 
Archbishop  Thomas  A.  Boland  of  the  New- 
ark Archdiocese  is  secure  in  the  knowledge 
he  has  served  God  and  the  people  of  his 
diocese  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

Boland,  78,  who  will  retire  this  June,  has 
an  abiding  faith  which  has  made  him  an 
island  of  tranquility  In  a  post  beset  by  a 
vast  array  of  problems. 

The  archbishop  chuckled  when  reference 
was  made  to  a  remark  by  Bishop  Lavirrence 
B.  Casey  of  Paterson  in  which  the  bishop 
had  referred  to  him  as  the  "unflapple"  man. 
'T  have  kept  my  balance  while  doing  the 
Lord's  work  the  best  way  I  could,  and  by 
placing  things  in  His  hands  for  my  direc- 
tion," the  archbishop  said  as  he  relaxed  In 
his  chancery  ofiBce. 

"At  times  there  have  been  tensions,  there 
is  not  any  question  about  that,  but  I  have 
always  been  doing  what  the  Lord  asks  of  me 
and  seeking  his  help  to  do  it.  I  hope  that 
does  not  sound  bombastic  because  it  is  the 
actual  truth." 

He  said  he  wasn't  surprised  at  being  in- 
formed Pope  Paul  VI  had  Issued  the  directive 
for  him  to  resign.  "I  knew  two  or  three  years 
ago  it  was  coming;  it  was  like  the  Sword 
of  Damocles  hanging  over  my  head."  (All 
bishops  are  required  to  submit  letters  of  res- 
ignation at  age  75,  then  it  is  up  to  the  Pope 
to  set  the  time.) 

"Some  people  at  75  may  be  able  to  do  more 
than  others  at  55."  Boland  said.  "It  depends 
on  the  individual. 

"Age  has  never  been  a  problem  for  me 
I  have  been  very  fortunate  to  have  had  such 
good  health.  But  I  suppose  they  have  to  have 
some  norm  to  prepare  for  the  future." 

A  kind  and  gentle  man,  Boland  Is  known 
for  his  ability  to  understand  the  problems  of 
others. 

"I  am  a  good  listener."  he  said.  "I  don't 
try  to  settle  people's  problems  before  hearing 
what  they  have  to  say." 

Boland  has  a  reputation  as  a  hard  worker 
During  his  years  as  leader  of  the  fifth  largest 
archdiocese  in  the  country,  he  oversaw  a 
tremendous  expansion  of  physical  faculties 
at  Roman  Catholic  chtirches,  schools  and 
other  institutions. 

"Work  has  always  been  all-Important  to 
me,"  Boland  said.  "Put  all  you  have  Into  a 
Job,  then  you  can  have  no  regrets  even  If  It 
does  not  turn  out  well.  Of  course,  there  are 
times  I've  gotten  physically  tired,  like  days 
that  start  at  9  a.m.  and  end  at  midnight, 
but  this  never  has  really  bothered  me  verv 
much."  ' 

Boland  has  served  as  a  bishop  in  North 
Jersey  for  34  years.  He  was  an  auxiliary 
bishop  in  Newark  from  1940  to  1947,  the 
Bishop  of  Paterson  until  1952  and  came  to 
Newark  as  Archbishop  In  1953. 

Those  who  have  worked  closely  with  him 
have  long  been  impressed  by  his  unswerving 
dedication  to  help  others. 

"Archbishop  Boland  has  been  a  spiritual 
leader  of  great  strength  and  a  prudent,  pa- 
tient shepherd  with  a  deep  concern  for  aU 
entrusted  to'  his  care,"  said  AuxUlary  Bishop 
Joseph  A.  Costello.  "The  record  of  his  ac- 
complishments can  be  found  In  the  history 
of  the  modern  church.  But  behind  aU  this 
is  the  man.  an  indefatigable  worker  for  the 
Lord  who  each  day  has  given  an  outstanding 
example  of  priestly  life  and  zeal." 

More  than  50  new  churches  have  been  built 
under  Boland's  guidance.  In  1961  a  major 
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building  program  was  undertaken  by  the 
archdiocese  to  provide  more  new  schools  and 
homes  for  the  elderly. 

The  archbishop  was  an  active  figure  in 
the  Second  Vatican  Council  in  Rome  as  head 
of  the  Bishops'  fetudy  Commission  and  as  a 
member  of  both  the  Catholic  Mission  Board 
and  the  Episcopal  Committee.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  the  founding  of  Don  Bosco  Tech- 
nical and  Vocational  School  in  Peterson, 
Mount  St.  John  Academy  in  Gladstone,  in 
the  expansion  «i  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  in 
Paterson  and  in  the  formation  of  the  Family 
Life  Bureau  and  the  Legion  of  Mary. 

He  was  born  In  Orange  in  1896  and  at- 
tended Washington  School  and  St.  John's 
School  in  West  Orange. 

After  working  three  years  for  the  Public 
Service  Corp,  in  Orange,  he  entered  Xavier 
High  School,  a  Jesuit  military  school  in  New 
York  City  where  he  graduated  with  honors 
in  1915.  He  entered  Seton  Hall  College,  then 
almost  entirely  a  divinity  school,  and  was 
graduated  in  1919  with  the  top  academic 
honors. 

The  archbishop  immediately  went  to  Rome 
to  study  at  North  American  College,  earning 
degrees  in  theology  and  a  Master  of  Arts  in 
absentia  from  Seton  Hall. 

Boland  was  ordained  a  priest  in  December. 
1922,  In  Rome.  In  June  of  the  following  year 
he  was  assigned  aE  a  curate  at  St.  Catherine's 
Church  in  Hillside. 

Later  he  received  a  teaching  assignment  at 
Seton  Hall  Preparatory  School  and  three 
rears  later  became  an  Instructor  at  the 
Seton  Hall  Divinity  School,  moving  with  the 
schcxjl  to  Darlington,  Bergen  County,  in  1927. 
He  remained  there  until  1938  when  he  was 
named  chancellor  and  moved  to  St.  Patrick  s 
Pro-Cathedral  in  Newark. 

Boland  said  hi»  term  as  Bishop  of  Pater- 
son was  "a  particularly  happy  time"  because 
he  had  dealings  with  many  whom  he  had 
taught. 

"I   have   always  been   basically  optimistic 

about  the  students  and  I  do  not  see  a  whole 

lot  of  difference  in  them  today,"  Boland  said. 

But,  he  said,  there  has  been  a  change  in 

the  country  as  a  wtoole  that  disturbs  him. 

"Because  of  bitter  communications  we 
hear  of  scandals  rtght  away,  but  there  have 
been  scandals  in  other  days;  human  nature 
has  not  changed,"  he  said.  "But  what  does 
disturb  me  Is  the  situation  ethics  which  has 
been  creeping  into  the  country — people  Judg- 
ing morality  by  how  the  situation  can  best 
suit  their  own  ends.  Pope  Pitis  XII  warned 
us  of  this. 

"Some  people  fcave  such  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  what  is  wrong — their  greatest 
sin  is  the  loss  of  a  sense  of  sin.  I  think  per- 
haps they  are  coming  to  retOize  now  this  Is 
not  really  a  way  t<»  rim  a  life.  It  must  be  run 
according  to  deSnite,  objective  forms  of 
morality." 

As  for  the  future.  Boland  said  he  would 
like  to  be  able  "to  get  something  to  keep 
doing." 

"Not  necessarily  an  assignment,  because  I 
do  not  want  to  embarrass  anybody,"  he  went 
on.  "But  It  would  be  quite  a'  letdown  not  to 
be  busy." 

Boland  will  be  s^Ucceedec"  by  Bishop  Peter 
L.  Gerety  of  Portland,  Maine,  after  cere- 
monies on  June  28. 


THE  SHORTAGE  OP  RAILROAD 
FREIGHT  CARS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  concern  expressed 
within  the  last  year  or  so  on  the  shortage 
of  railroad  freight  cars,  yet  another  com- 
ponent of  our  seemingly  hardy  and  pe- 
rennial railroad  ,  problem.  Actually,  as 
with  so  many  of  our  current  "crises"  and 
"shortages"  we  apparently  cannot  agree 
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on  whether  one  really  exists — or  whether 
it  is  a  question  uf  bad  utilization. 

However,  my  concern  today  is  not  so 
much  with  the  particulars  of  this  debate 
as  with  the  general  thrust  of  policymak- 
ing and  the  danger  that,  preoccupied 
with  short-term  solutions,  we  embark 
upon  overly  simplistic  policies  that  are 
ill-suited  for  the  long  term.  Thus,  while 
I  am  indeed  in  favor  of  an  improved 
system  of  freight  car  utilization,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  not  initiate  any  ex- 
tensive program  to  finance  new  freight 
cars  when  "over  the  long  haul"  many 
analyses  suggest  the  future  potential  of 
the  standard  freight  car  is  limited. 

In  particular,  a  recently  released  study 
by  the  CEA  and  National  Council  on 
Productivity  entitled  "Improving  Rail- 
road Productivity"  specifically  states, 
and  here  I  quote: 

An  Important  key  (to  improve)  is  found 
In  the  adoption  of  a  rail  technology  better 
suited  to  the  emerging  patterns  of  .  .  .  freight 
traffic"  (page  135). 

The  study  goes  on  to  make  a  very 
strong  case  that  this  future  pattern 
should  center  in  a  large  part  upon  freight 
containerization.  And  thus  policies 
should  be  directed  toward  encouraging 
an  appropriate  set  of  flatcars  and  con- 
tainers, not  conventional  freight  cars. 

Indeed,  the  same  study  goes  as  far  as 
saying  that: 

The  rali  Industry  should  gradually  phase 
out  Its  fleet  of  all-purpose  freight  cars  re- 
placing It  with  a  fleet  of  trailers  or  con- 
tainers and  flat  cars. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  full  ex- 
ploitation of  containerism — and  thus  the 
full  potential  of  the  railroads — involves 
more  than  a  simple  investment  decision. 

The  problem  is  a  classic  one  of  com- 
plex interdependencies  which  mock  our 
simple  assumptions  and  simple  answers. 
Containerization  can  only  be  an  appro- 
priate major  strategy  for  the  railroads  if 
they  can  operate  in  a  regulatory  climate 
conducive  to  the  provision  of  the  swift, 
efficient,  and  integrated  service  con- 
tainers can  offer.  Unfortunately  we  are 
still  a  long  way  from  that. 

The  genius  of  the  container  is  that  as 
a  standard  package  it  can  be  swiftly 
transported  from  flatcar  to  trailer  to 
ship  and  so  on.  It  is  by  nature  inter- 
modal,  while  our  regulations  by  nature 
actively  discourage  such  actions. 

Containerization  also  relates  to  the 
thorny  question  of  raUroad  abandon- 
ment. The  use  of  containers  together 
with  an  appropriate  intermodal  strategy 
can  provide  an  opportimity  to  improve 
the  speed  and  reliability  of  service  along 
light  density  branch  lines  as  well  to 
lower  costs. 

These  issues  are  examined  and 
analyzed  in  great  detail  in  the  railroad 
productivity  study.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, who  have  a  responsibility  for  im- 
proving the  Nation's  transportation  sys- 
tem, should  be  very  much  aware  of  both 
the  complexities  of  the  problems  and  the 
limitations  of  piecemeal,  backward- 
looking  policymaking.  I  very  much  hope 
that  we  can  meet  the  challenge  and 
develop  an  iimovative  and  forward-look- 
ing set  of  policies  for  the  railroads  and 
our  transportation  system  as  a  whole. 


and  that  these  policies  will  be  directed 
toward  the  future  needs  of  the  Nation 
and  not  those  of  the  pa4t. 


CONGRESS\LAN  JOHN  BLATNIK 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  as  you 
know.  Congressman  John  Blatnik,  who 
represents  tlie  Eighth  District  of  Min- 
nesota in  the  U.S.  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives, has  announced  that  he  will  retire 
this  j'ear.  For  28  yeans.  John  Blatndc  has 
served  the  citizens  of  his  district,  the 
people  of  Minnesota,  and  the  entire  Na- 
tion with  distinction.  All  will  miss  him — 
a  man  v.ho  stands  for  all  that  is  best  in 
representative  government. 

Across  northern  Minnesota  there  are 
schools,  hospitals,  parks,  and  a  host  of 
other  public  facilities  and  programs  that 
are  the  direct  result  of  the  work  of  this 
dedicated  public  servant.  The  entire 
country  has  benefited  from  his  work  in 
the  field  of  water-pollution  control,  navi- 
gation, land-use,  conservation,  recrea- 
tion, and  public  works.  John  Bl^tnik's 
service  as  chairman  of  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  has  been  long  and 
distinguished. 

Recently,  Geri  Joseph  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  surveyed  Congressman 
BLATNncs  career.  The  article  points  to 
the  important  service  and  true  humanity 
of  this  remarkable  man.  So  that  my  col- 
leagues may  share  with  me  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  important  contribution  of 
John  Blatnik  to  this  Nation,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

CO.NGRESSMAN   JOHK   BlAT.NIK 

(By  Geri  Joseph) 

Every  two  years  since  1946.  John  Blatnik's 
name  has  been  on  the  ballot.  Each  time,  by 
landslide  margins  of  anywbere  from  68  to  76 
percent,  he  has  been  elected  and  reelected  to 
Congress. 

In  November,  voters  in  Minnesota's  8th 
Congressional  District  will  have  to  change 
their  election-day  ritual.  Blatnik — who  be- 
gan the  DFL  Party's  parade  to  national 
prominence — is  retiring. 

Plot  by  choice.  Not  without  a  pit-of-the- 
stomach  apprehension  about  changing  his 
way  of  life  at  age  62.  But  tttat  is  what  doctors 
ordered,  and  few  men  with  young  families 
would  let  such  a  warning  go  unheeded. 

Recently,  Blatnik  was  ia  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  on  congressional  business. 
His  son,  Tom,  went  with  hlin,  and  they  spent 
part  of  those  days  swimmlBg  and  snorkeling. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  Tom's  17  years  that 
they  had  spent  seven  days  "man-to-man  to- 
gether." There  will  be  more  of  that  compan- 
ionship after  November,  and  more  time,  too, 
to  spend  wiih  his  wife,  Gisala,  and  two 
daughters. 

But  leaving  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  be  a  tremendous  wrench.  He  claims  never 
to  have  found  It  an  exciting  place  or  even 
enjoyable  in  a  personal  seree.  He  would  have 
much  preferred  to  be  In  the  Senate,  and  he 
admits  that  the  biggest  poUtlcal  hurt  and 
disappointment  was  his  failure  to  get  the  seat 
Sen.  Walter  Mondale  now  holds. 

Still,  his  long  service  In  the  House  and  his 
chairmanship  of  the  powerful  Public  Works 
Contunlttee  gave  him  a  conduit  for  the  Intense 
motivation  behind  his  career — to  make  life 
good  enough  In  that  northeastern  section  of 
the  state  so  that  young  people  would  not  have 
to  leave. 

More  than  most  political  figures,  Blatnik 
and  his  constituents  are  a  part  of  each  other. 
Like  many  of  them,  he  is  a  first-generation 


American  in  the  most  ethnleally  diverse  area 
of  the  state.  He  shares  with  them  searing 
memories  of  the  Great  Depression.  For  some, 
the  1930s  may  be  history.  For  the  new,  young 
breed  of  politicians,  they  htld  no  memories 
at  all.  For  Blatnik  and  ma»y  of  the  people 
who  voted  for  htm.  those  years  wlU  haunt  for- 
ever their  outlook  and  expectations. 

The  district,  with  Its  once-rich  Mesabi 
iron-ore  mines,  was  dominated  by  the  then- 
hated  but  economically  Indispensable  steel 
industry.  Blatnik  says  now;  "They  made  a 
bleak  Appnlachia  out  of  northern  Minnesota. 
I  said  to  myself,  if  ever  thare  is  anything  I 
can  do  about  these  extractive  Industries  .  .  ." 

In  his  28  years  as  a  congrossman.  he  spent 
12  and  14  hours  a  day  struggling  with  the 
.seemingly  endless  problem  of  his  district. 
Other  politicians,  as  assured  of  reelection  as 
Blatnik  was,  might  have  eased  up.  But  if 
that  had  been  Blatnik's  temperament— and 
it  is  not — his  constituents  would  not  have 
allowed  it.  Demanding,  dutcult,  convinced 
tliat  he,  their  elected  spokesman,  could  m.-ike 
government  do  for  them  what  they  could 
not  do  for  themselves,  they  pressed  hhn. 
Jobs,  mostly,  were  what  thpy  wanted.  Eco- 
nomic development.  Conservation  measures 
to  protect  water,  forests,  minerals.  More 
than  one  DFLer  can  recall  Meetings  between 
Blatnik  and  his  supporters.  With  words  like 
blows,  they  would  berate  him  for  his  failures 
or  beg  him  for  action.  Blatnik  would  sit 
quietly,  absorbed,  his  face  tight. 

"He  worked  his  heart  out  for  his  constit- 
uents," says  his  long-time  friend.  Sen. 
Hubert  Humphrey,  and  the  comment  can  be 
taken  literally.  "There  are  a  lot  of  junior 
world-savers  around,  but  John  has  been  a 
giant  and  a  Santa  Claus  fbr  his  district." 

All  across  northern  Minnesota,  there  are 
schools,  hospitals,  parks  and  a  host  of  other 
public  facilities  and  prograibs.  a  direct  div- 
idend of  Blatnik's  efforts.  Otjher  parts  of  the 
country  benefited,  too.  He  alithored  the  first 
federal  water-pollution  control  act  In  1956. 
and  has  pushed  for  every  subsequent  change 
in  that  law.  For  six  years,  he  worked  to  get 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  bUl  passed.  Another 
six  years  went  into  the  passage  of  Voyageurs 
National  Park,  a  bitter  issue  In  his  district. 
And  he  has  been  a  leader  lot  area  redevelop- 
ment and  land-use  proposals. 

Bat  few  politicians  get  a  grateful  "A"  for 
either  effort  or  re.>^ults.  Ralph  Nader  said 
Blatnik  should  have  been  a  more  "visjorous 
force  in  clean-water  efforts."  And  some^thlnk 
he  has  been  overly  protective  of  Reserve  Min- 
ing Co.  in  the  lengthy  controversy  over  the 
firm's  disposal  of  tons  of  taconite  tailings 
into  Lake  Superior.  To  Nader's  criticism  he 
replies  acidly,  'Nader  never  aeked  what  other 
problems  I  had  back  home  in  my  district. " 
And  If  he  has  been  cautlou*  In  the  Reserve 
case,  the  explanation  probably  Ues  m  that 
Depression-born  fear  of  uneiUployment,  with 
its  devastating  effect  on  people's  lives. 

He  Is  proud  of  the  taconlte  development 
and  the  part  he  played  In  It.  Prouder  of  that 
he  says,  then  of  any  of  his  many  accomplish- 
ments. "Capital  Investment  Ih  taconlte  there 
is  new  about  $1.2  billion.  And  people  have 
jobs  12  months  of  the  year." 

The  plans  after  November  are  uncertain. 
He  will  have  a  comfortable  pension,  but  he 
would  like  to  do  something  for  the  elderly 
and  for  handicapped  children.  He  is  think- 
ing, too,  about  projects  In  underdeveloped 
countries,  maybe  with  the  United  Nations. 

Of  one  thing  he  Is  certain.  While  the  Blat- 
nlks  win  continue  to  live  Jn  Washington, 
they  will  spend  plenty  of  time — especially 
summers — home  In  the  8th  District. 

"You  know."  he  remarks,  "when  I  was  a 
kid,  it  was  a  gloomy  place.  'American  Siberia' 
some  people  called  It.  But  now  there  are  ex- 
cellent schools.  Vocational  sdiools,  too.  The 
recreation  life  is  fine  .  .  .  Rids  can  have  a 
future  there." 
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STANDBY  INFLATIONARY  CON- 
TROLS NEEDED 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  con- 
tinued increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Butz  has  already 
stated  that  prices  will  go  up  in  the 
grocery  stores  by  12  percent  this  year. 
Every  housewife  knows,  on  the  basis  of 
experience  in  the  past  several  months, 
that  each  time  she  goes  to  the  grocery 
store  she  is  going  to  pay  more  than  she 
did  the  last  time  for  the  items  that  are 
necessary  for  the  food  basket. 

When  the  President's  wage  and  price 
control  authority  expires  at  the  end  of 
April,  I  am  afraid  that  the  price  of  food 
and  other  necessities  of  life  will  get  com- 
pletely out  of  hand.  There  is  every  indi- 
cation that  this  coimtry  will  be  experi- 
encing double  digit  percentage  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  days  ahead. 
In  my  judgment.  Congress  should  give 
the  President  continued  standby  au- 
thority to  control  inflation — which  he 
can  use  if  the  situation  warrants  it — 
even  though  he  says  he  does  not  want 
such  authority.  'We  need  only  to  recall 
that  the  President  said  the  same  thing 
about  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act, 
which  Congress  passed  in  spite  of  his  op- 
position, a  few  years  ago.  That  act  gave 
the  President  the  necessary  tools  with 
which  to  combat  inflation.  He  said  he 
would  never  use  it,  but  he  resorted  to  it. 
notwithstanding.  In  August  1971,  he 
utilized  the  authority  of  that  act  to  in- 
stitute a  90-day  freeze,  better  known  as 
phase  I.  In  November  of  that  year,  he 
used  the  authority  in  the  act  to  imple- 
ment phase  n.  Phase  n  controls  worked 

exceptionally    well   for   over   a    year 

throughout  1972— until,  in  early  1973, 
the  administration  prematurely  lifted 
phase  II  controls,  and  inflation  then  be- 
gan to  get  out  of  hand.  The  untimely 
hfting  of  phase  II  controls  having 
proved  to  be  a  colossal  error  on  the  part 
of  the  administration,  the  President 
then  instituted  phase  III,  after  consid- 
erable delay,  and  then  phase  IV — both  of 
which  proved  to  be  virtually  useless,  for 
the  most  part.  The  so-called  stick-in- 
the-closet,  to  which  the  President  re- 
ferred, was  never  really  used  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and,  as  a  result,  the  Amer- 
ican dollar  has  steadily  grown  smaller 
and  smaller  as  inflation  has  steadily 
pushed  higher  and  higher. 

The  experiences  under  phases  III  and 
IV  have  shown  that  controls  did  not 
work  because  of  the  way  in  which  the 
controls  were  applied. 

Therefore,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  President  is  opposed  to  continu- 
ing authority  to  impose  controls  after 
the  present  law  expires  on  April  30, 1  urge 
the  Congress,  before  the  end  of  this 
month,  to  enact  continuing  standby  au- 
thority, so  that  the  President  will  again 
have  the  tools  with  which  to  combat  in- 
flation, if  he  desires  to  use  those  tools. 
The  President,  as  Chief  Executive,  has 
the  responsibility  to  see  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed. 

There  is  no  other  place  to  lodge  the 
authority  to  effectively  combat  hiflatlon, 
inasmuch  as  no  one  but  the  President  Is 
in  a  position  to  effectively  administer  eco- 
nomic policy  in  such  a  way  as  to  effi- 
ciently control  inflation. 
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I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Congress 
will  provide  the  President  with  such  au- 
thority in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  says 
he  does  not  want  it.  He  has  said  this  be- 
fore, and  he  has  reversed  himself  before. 
Whether  he  uses  such  authority  effec- 
tively, or  whether  he  uses  it  at  all,  will 
be  his  decision  to  make.  I  think  the  Con- 
gress has  a  responsibility  to  do  its  part  by 
enacting  legislation  to  extend  such 
standby  controls. 


WAGE  AND  PRICE  CONTROLS 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  Banking 
Committees  of  both  Houses  have  now 
acted  decisively  to  kill  any  extension  past 
April  30  of  the  President's  power  to  im- 
pose wage  and  price  controls. 

As  I  indicated  last  February  11,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  general  phaseout  of  wage 
and  price  controls  is  overdue.  The  con- 
trols have  hui-t  recently  as  much  as 
helped  in  most  fields. 

Nevertheless,  the  decision  to  kill  any 
authority  whatsoever,  without  so  much 
as  a  floor  vote,  must  be  questioned  in  this 
time  of  such  crippling  inflation.  Despite 
the  problems  the  controls  have  caused 
and  the  high  proportion  of  recent  infla- 
tion attributed  to  petroleum — which  will 
remain  under  price  controls— and  the 
food  sector — for  which  price  controls  are 
of  extremely  limited  usefulness— I  do  not 
see  how  it  can  be  in  our  best  interests  to 
eliminate  even  the  minimal  authority 
necessary  to  insure  that  the  remainder  of 
the  decontrol  process  can  be  carried  out 
in  an  orderly  fashion.  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress is  going  too  far  by  not  at  least  pro- 
viding the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil  the  au- 
thority to  do  this,  to  monitor  commit- 
ments to  restraint  it  has  already  re- 
ceived from  a  wide  range  of  industries 
varying  from  fertilizers  to  automobiles, 
or  to  negotiate  with  labor  and  industry 
for  voluntary  actions  to  reduce  further 
inflation.  Whether  a  "club  in  the  closet 
approach,"  which  I  originally  suggested, 
should  be  enacted  is  debatable,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  case  for  assuring 
that  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  would 
have  the  limited  authority  I  have  out- 
lined is  extremely  strong. 

Recent  wholesale  price  statistics  make 
It  obvious  that  prices  over  the  next  few 
months  will  continue  to  go  through  the 
roof.  While  some  bulge  is  to  be  expected 
at  the  end  of  the  control  period,  the  last 
thing  consumers  need  at  this  point  Is 
additional  price  increases  not  clearly  ne- 
cessitated by  economic  factors.  Business 
and  labor  should  be  cautioned  in  the 
strongest  terms  that  the  coming  In- 
creases will  be  hard  enough  to  swallow 
without  excesses  on  their  part  and  that, 
as  they  are  well  aware.  Congress  can 
always  act  quickly  to  change  its  mind. 


SENATOR  WILLIAMS  SUPPORTS  EX- 
TENSION OF  THE  USDA  COM- 
MODITY FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
spiralling  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  has 
had  a  serious  impact  on  the  ability  of 
so  many  Americans  to  obtain  adequate 
nutrition.  But  it  has  been  the  poor, 
elderly,  and  the  handicapped  who  have 
been  particularly  hard  hit.  Their  suf- 


fering is  indeed  a  national  tragedy.  Food 
prices  in  1973  have  risen  more  rapidly 
than  in  any  year  since  the  Korean  war. 
Almost  every  segment  of  our  society  has 
been  severely  affected  to  some  extent. 
We  have  also  experienced  grave  short- 
ages in  certain  needed  agricultural 
products  which  have  greatly  hindered 
the  availability  of  the  needed  products. 
We  are  nov.  confronted  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  curtailment  of  an  effec- 
tive and  much-needed  program  which 
has  done  much  to  provide  a  nutritionally 
balanced  diet  for  so  many  Americans. 
The  program,  the  commodity  food  dis- 
tribution program,  allows  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  purchase  ag- 
ricultural food  commodities  and  distrib- 
ute the  products  to  the  authorized 
recipients— our  schools,  institutions,  and 
needy  organizations.  The  food  commodi- 
ties are  also  used  for  disaster  relief  dis- 
tribution and  other  food  assistance 
programs. 

However,  this  program,  authorized  un- 
der Public  Law  93-86,  is  due  to  terminate 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  if  Congress 
fail-s  to  extend  Its  authority  before  that 
time. 

I  believe  the  program  should  be  main- 
tained. It  is  imperative  that  Congress 
act  to  extend  the  program,  which  has 
proven  especially  beneficial  to  so  many 
schools,  institutions,  and  organizations. 
Without  these  food  supplements  it  will  be 
nearly  impossible  for  these  groups  to 
provide  adequate  meals  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  With  the  price  of  food  skyrocketing, 
it  would  be  prohibitive  for  individual  re- 
cipients to  purchase  wholesome  meals 
were  it  not  for  the  commodity  food  dis- 
tribution program. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  this 
program  has  been  highly  successful.  By 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974,  New  Jersey 
will  have  received  $7  million  in  Federal 
food.  If  the  program  is  curtailed,  only  the 
school  lunch  program,  receiving  approxi- 
mately $1  million  in  Federal  foods,  would 
be  able  to  continue  through  fiscal  year 
1975.  In  order  to  continue  providing  the 
same  level  of  nutritional  care  throughout 
fiscal  year  1975  in  New  Jersey,  the  indi- 
vidual purchases  of  the  food  products 
needed  for  each  recipient  would  far  ex- 
ceed that  $6  million  total. 

I  have  received  correspondence  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Phillip  Alampi.  pro- 
viding extensive  information  on  the 
USDA  program  in  our  State.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  letter  from 
Secretary  Alampi  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  this  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ■WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  cur- 
rently before  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  is  a  legislative  proposal 
which  would  extend  the  Commodity 
Food  Distribution  program  through  fis- 
cal year  1975.  I  believe  this  is  necessarj-. 
I  have  written  to  Senator  Allen,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
tural Research  and  General  Legislation, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  this  legisla- 
tion, expressing  my  support  of  the  exten- 
sion and  encouraging  subcommittee  con- 
sideration. 
I  would  also  like  to  have  a  copy  of  my 
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correspondence  to  Senator  Allen  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  this 
statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

«See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
curtailment  of  this  program  may  mean 
the  loss  of  special  food  programs  for 
many  citizens.  At  a  time  when  food  costs 
are  so  high,  and  the  purcha.sing  power  of 
our  citizens  so  greatly  lessened,  we  must 
not  eliminate  a  program  which  has 
helped  so  properly  and  adequately  feed 
so  many  of  our  citizens.  I  deeply  believe 
this  worthy  program  should  be  extended 
through  fiscal  year  1975. 
Exhibit  1 

Ptbruary  1.  1S74. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
VS.  Senate. 
Wasfiington,  D.C. 

Dear  Pete:  This  letter  pertains  to  the  cur- 
tailment of  commodity  focd  purchases  by  the 
VS.  Department  of  Agriculture  if  Section 
4(a)  of  Public  Law  93-86  is  not  extended  be- 
yond June  30,  1974. 

Last  year  the  Congress  amended  Public 
Law  93-86  through  Section  4(a)  of  the  Com- 
modity Distribution  Program  and  gave  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
purchase  agricultural  food  commoditle!^  un- 
der Sections  32  (surplus)  and  416  (price  sup- 
port), without  regard  to  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law,  to  maintain  the  annually  pro- 
gramed level  of  assistance  for  schools,  domes- 
tic relief  distribution  and  other  domestic 
food  assistance  programs  as  are  authori;-ed  by 
law.  See  Enclosure  No.  1  for  Information  per- 
taining to  Section  4(a)  Commodity  Distri- 
bution Program,  Public  Law  93-86  dated 
August  10,  1973.  Areas  that  this  curta'lment 
wlU  affect  Include: 

(a)  Public  and  non-public  schools  involv- 
ing approximately  650  school  districts  or 
1,800  schools  with  a  total  enrollment  of  620,- 
000  children.  This  Includes  child  care  cen- 
ters. 

(b)  Institutions  and  agencies  at  local, 
county  and  State  level  with  approximately 
60,000  individuals  participating.  During  the 
current  fiscal  year  the  State  institutions  and 
agencies  will  receive  food  items  valued  at 
approximately  $1.0  miillion. 

(c)  Summer  camps  which  include  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts  and  underprivileged  chil- 
dren. 

(d)  Victims  of  numerous  natural  disasters 
that  received  hunger  relief  through  the 
availability  of  reserve  stocks  of  government 
dcHiated  foods.  Examples:  M&nviUe,  Bound 
Brook  and  North  Plalnfleld  during  1972-1973, 
and  the  Wilkes-Barre/  Scraiiton  area  in  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  "Agnes  Disaster."  Ap- 
proximately 9100,000  of  food  was  utilized  to 
support  victims  of  the  "Agnes  Disaster." 

(e)  Elderly  Citizens — Currently  21  cities 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  have  been  ap- 
proved to  support  elderly  citizens  with  one 
meal  a  day  for  five  days  a  week  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  This 
program  Involves  thousands  of  elderly  citi- 
zens throughout  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
The  Department  of  Community  Affairs  has 
received  (3.0  million  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  support  this  program.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  federal  money,  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  Indicated  that  food  commodities 
under  the  Federal  Pood  Programs  would  be 
made  available. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Relss,  our  Coordinator  for  Ped- 
er»I  Pood  Programs,  Is  also  the  President  of 
the  Northeast  Area  Food  Distribution  Aaso- 
cLatlon  comprising  14  northeastern  states. 
During  a  VS.  Department  of  Agriculture 
conference  In  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  De- 


cember 11,  1973,  the  Association  adopted  the 
attached   Resolution — Enclosure    No.   2. 

Attached  as  Enclosure  No.  3  Is  a  breakdown 
in  dollar  value  of  the  foods  received  by 
schools  and  institutions  by  county  in  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1973.  Enclosure  No.  4  indi- 
cates the  total  value  of  food  received  in 
fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  and  the  estimated 
figures  for  1974. 

It  is  estimated  that  th«  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey will  receive  $7.0  millicn  in  federal  foods 
till-:  fiSC.nl  year  If  T:ii~  program  is  not  ex- 
tcr.ded.  New  Jersey  v.iU  lr.se  apprrximately 
$3  million  during  fiscal  ye.ir  197.5.  Only  the 
.''cliool  lunch  program  will  continue  to  rr- 
ceive  food  support  with  approximately  SI  0 
million  input  by  the  federal  government. 
Support  to  all  other  recipient  public  and 
private  agencies  will  he  discontinued  on 
July  1,  1974. 

We  have  been  very  actiTc  in  the  processing 
of  federal  food  commodUies  into  other  end 
items,  such  as: 

(a)  Durum  v.hoat  proccsscU  into  mac.x- 
ronl.  spaghetti  and  medUim  .■shells. 

(b)  Flour,  shortening  and  dry  mill:  Intj 
brrad  and  bread  prod'T-ts. 

(o)  Bulk  soyabean  oil  into  mayonnais". 

(d)  Flour  into  cakes,  cookie;-,  cra'iers. 
pizza  pies,  .soft  pretzels,  etc. 

The  above  processed  items  means  an  addi- 
tional monetary  savings  to  all  recipient 
agencies  amounting  to  over  $1.5  million.  If 
Section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  93-86  is  not  ex- 
tended, all  procos'ilng  wlH  be  discontinued. 

If  the  Federal  Food  Programs  are  not  ex- 
t?nded.  New  Jersey  will  lose  from  $"^.0  to 
$8.0  millinn  in  food  cnmrnodlty  support  fr^m 
the    U.S.   Department   of   Aericulture. 

It  is  my  recommendation  that  you.  as  a 
senator  of  the  Stale  of  New  Jer.=ey.  support 
the  Resolution  as  writte  i  in  Enclosure  No.  2 
and  or  support  the  extension  of  Section 
4(a)  Public  Law  93  83  fi,r  a  period  of  two 
years  during  which  time  t!ie  Congress  can 
determine  "where  the  rrcgr.-ini  is  today  and 
where  the  program  is  foirif;  in  the  future." 
Sincerely  your=. 

Phiilip  Alampi. 

RESOLtrrioNT  Presented  akd  Adopted  XJnani- 

MOITSLY  BY  ALL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NORTHEAST 
COMMODFTY     DlSTRIBLmoN     ASSOCIATION     AT 

Baltimore.  Md.,  December  11,  1973 

Whereas,  historically  the  U.S. DA  has  pur- 
chE.oed  and  distributed  gcvern.mcnt-donated 


foods  to  needy  persons  in  households,  schools 
operating  a  non-profit  school  feeding  pro- 
gram, non-profit  summer  camps  for  children, 
eleemosynary  institutions,  child  care  centers, 
orphanages,  shelter  hotises  and  to  the  o.- 
derly;  and 

Whereas,  the  purchase  of  there  foods  has 
benefited  our  nation's  agricultural  economy 
through  surplus  removal,  price  support,  and 
direct  purchase  programs:  and 

Whereas,  the  distribution  of  these  foods 
has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  an  effec- 
tive food  distribution  systein  throughout  the 
nat'on  which  should  be  maintained  at  thl^ 
time  because  of  the  uncertfaln  directions  of 
our  economy  and  food  production  both  na- 
tionally and  world-wide;  anfl 

Whereas,  the  availability  of  reserve  stock 
piles  in  States  of  goveriimept  donated  foods 
have  frequently  provided  esstntinl  relief  to 
hunger  victims  of  numerotis  natural  disas- 
ters: and 

Whereas,  the  avalla'allity  ^f  these  foods  has 
m^.de  possible  the  service  of  nutritionally 
balanced  meals  ta  all  eligibile  persons  at  low 
cost:  and  | 

Whereas,  in  1973  the  cjongress  and  the 
President  recognized  the  vital  need  of  con- 
tinuing these  programs  bf  expediting  the 
passage  of  and  enacting  Section  4(a)  of  Ptib- 
lic  Law  93-86  which  authorieed  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  purchase  Hgricultural  com- 
modities from  Section  32  anfl  416  funds  with- 
out regard  to  any  other  restrictions  in  exist- 
ing law  for  the  purpose  ol  maintaining  an 
annually  programmed  level  of  food  distribu- 
tion a.ssistance  adequate  ta  meet  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  eligible  groups;  and 

Whereas,  more  than  ever  with  spireli'.  g 
costs,  schools.  s?rvlce  institutions,  child  c.ira 
centers,  eleemosynary  Institfutions,  and  sum- 
mer camps  continue  to  be  dependent  on  the 
availability  of  government  donated  fords  in 
order  to  maintain  their  food  services  at  ade- 
quate nutritional  levels;  be  it  hereby  re- 
s::lved  \ 

That.  The  State  Directors  In  attenda:ice  at 
this  meeting  reaffirm  theit  belief  that  the 
U.S.D.A.  has  capably  administered  the  do- 
nated focd  commcdity  prcsram  a-d  be  it 
further  resolved 

That,  the  Congress  be  raquested  to  enact 
an  extension  of  Section  4(a)  of  Public  Law 
93-86  so  as  to  authorize  a  continuance  of  the 
commodity  purchase  program  at  existing 
levels  thrcugli  the  fiscal  year  e:^dii:g  Jvii-c  30, 
1976. 


County 


Atlantic -.. 

Bergen 

Burlington . 

Camden . „_ 

Cape  May 

Cumberland  

Essex .- 

Glou(»stet 

Hudson 

Hunterton. 

Mercer 

Middlesex 

Monmouth 

Morris 

OCMO 

Passaic 

Supplementary  food  program: 

Salem 

Somarset ..- 

Sussex 

Union 

Warren.... 


VALUE  OF  COMMODITIES 


Schools 
Fiscal  year  1972  Fiscal  year  1973 


Institutions 


Sees  32 
Sec.  6  and  416 


Sees  32 
S2C,  6         and  415 


fiscal  year 
1972 


Fiscal  yei(r 
1973 


Total. 


■■{■ 


!16,  411 
79.  338 
76.090 
51,643 
29. 927 
79,424 

147.889 
37,  239 
19. 020 
17  267 
56.318 
95,546 
73.598 
64.219 
34,758 
58,056 

21,265 
32,668 
18.711 
62, 493 
13,298 


$163  181 
279.C'.9 
246,91) 
179  S43 

41.777 
104.742 
413,484 
126  353 

77,738 

64,  553 
175,642 
289.382 
218  516 
207,816 

87,078 
195,  201 

73.660 
n2,94Q 

61.297 
216,506 

45,349 


$41,833 
70.  399 
61.907 
47,  362 
10  949 
31,303 
69,  423 
34.508 
23,637 
14,458 
53.  269 
86.514 
60,840 
52.148 
32,144 
56,361 

16,034 
29, 888 
16, 449 
55.  385 
12,001 


:i72.264 
283. 678 
242,475 
208.  957 

35.263 
112,559 
518,689 
133.043 

65.  208 

74, 609 
143.581 
354,180 
213,050 
210.  465 

93.338 
192,612 

67. 287 
157,552 

87, 495 
279,272 

49,618 


$13,033 

13,  200 

86,297 

80,011 

28  091 

194,247 

111.318 

2.044 

76,346 

69,222 

245.016 

60.981 

62,218 

162,  887 

2.455 

38,439 

7,412 

1.452 

28, 883 

10  134 

104,313 

8,717 


$13.8S7 
14.  489 
89,  0J4 
45  674 
20.421 

350,763 

77,748 

2  505 

43,2^5 

48,  579 

164,  468 
39. 160 
54,  751 

149,  548 

3,061 

40,311 

5,554 

2.005 

23, 760 

16,760 

45.075 

11,430 


1,115,198   3,400,721    879,812   3,675,195 


1,406,716   1.262,248 


Apnl  11,  19  i 
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Exhibit  2 

March  25,  1974. 
Hon.  James  Allen, 

Chairman.  Senate  Suhcommittee  on  Agric-^xl- 
tural  Research,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Ch.\irman:  The  ciu-tallment  of 
the  U.S.D.A.  Commodity  Pood  Distribution 
Program,  as  authorized  under  P.L.  93-86  is 
due  to  expire  on  June  30.  If  not  extended  by 
Congress,  It  could  result  In  the  loss  of  spe- 
cial food  programs  for  many  of  our  citizens, 
who  otherwise  could  not  afford,  or  have  ac- 
cess to,  proper  nutritional  care.  This  pro- 
gram has  proven  to  be  beneficial  to  so  many 
needy  recipients,  especially  to  those  In  our 
schools  and  Institutions.  Its  Importance  is 
heightened  during  this  time  of  spiralling 
food  costs. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  impact 
of  the  curtailment  of  this  program  will  be 
substantial.  I  am  enclosing  for  yotir  con- 
sideration, a  copy  of  an  extensively  detailed 
letter  regarding  this  Impact  which  I  have 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  New- 
Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture,  Philip 
Alampl. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  offer  my  support  of 
the  extension  of  this  program  beyond  fiscal 
year  1974.  I  am  hopeful  that  your  Subcom- 
mittee will  soon  consider  appropriate  legis- 
lation authorizing  that  extension. 
With  best  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Harrison  A.  Williams. 


TO  OUK  POLICEMEN 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
number  of  years  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  sponsor  and  help  process  a  number  of 
legislative  proposals  aimed  at  Improving 
the  quality  of  law  enforcement  and  at 
giving  more  effective  tools  to  the  police- 
man in  performing  his  duty.  In  enacting 
proposals  for  the  betterment  of  law  en- 
forcement we  sometimes  tend  to  lose 
sight  of  the  individual  ofBcer  who  rep- 
resents, in  his  own  locality,  the  entire 
concept  of  law  enforcement  functions. 
Any  innovative  measures  we  may  enact 
are  cmly  as  effective  as  the  individual 
officer  who  carries  out  his  duty  day  after 
day. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  receive  from  Cpl. 
George  A.  HaU,  of  the  Arkansas  State 
Police,  a  poem  written  by  a  high  school 
student — author  unknown — as  a  part  of 
a  class  project.  This  poem  by  a  young 
student  aptly  expresses  the  appreciation 
and  support  we  all  want  to  see  given  our 
policemen  today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  poem  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

To  Our  Policemen 
(Author  Unknown) 
Policemen  or  Cops, 
They're  one  and  the  same. 
It's  up  to  the  man  to  honor  the  name. 

The  "P"  stands  for  the  protection 
you  so  readily  provide. 
The  "O"  is  found  in  boldness. 
It  seems  you  never  hide. 

You  never  hide  from  danger 
You  don't  try  to  hide  from  fate. 
You  stand  in  the  face  of  prejudice. 
You  stand  In  the  face  of  hate. 

Tlie  "L"  is  for  the  liberties 

That  all  of  you  protect. 

The  liberties  we  all  take  for  granted, 

or  neglect. 

"I"  stands  for  the  Impossible  feats 
I've  seen  you  do  with  ease. 
"C"  Is  for  the  compassion  you  show  for  those 
In  need. 


"E"  is  for  the  energy 
That  seems  to  carry  you  through. 
There's  a  certain  air  of  confidence  in  every- 
thing you  do. 

The  'S"  in  Cops  stands  for  the  suffering. 
And  the  things  you  undergo. 
With  all  that  you  mtist  do  to  ease  another's 
woe. 

Although  I  may  not  show  it, 
1  need  and  appreciate  you. 
And  I'm  ready  to  support  you  in  everything 
you  do. 


TIME  FOR  CIA  HEARINGS 

Mr.  PR02CMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
time  that  Congress  end  its  footdragging 
and  schedule  hearings  on  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

The  CIA  Oversight  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  repeatedly  post- 
poned hearings  on  the  CIA,  even  though 
several  important  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced and  referred  to  these  committees. 
Even  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence, "William  Colby,  has  suggested 
changes  in  the  CIA  legislation,  but  still 
the  oversight  committees  refuse  to  hold 
hearings. 

It  has  reached  the  point  where  the 
only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  is  that 
these  committees  are  trying  to  protect 
the  CIA  from  the  legitimate  calls  for 
change  from  the  rest  of  the  Congress. 

The  recent  court  decision  in  the  Mar- 
chetti  book  censorship  case  only  rein- 
forces the  conclusion  that  many  intelli- 
gence operations  cannot  be  justified  and 
are  only  classified  because  they  are  em- 
barrassing to  our  Government. 

The  intelligence  community  is  the  only 
major  segment  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  does  not  come  under  continu- 
ing scrutiny  of  Congress.  The  CIA  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  for  example,  only  met  with 
CIA  witness  twice  in  1970,  not  at  all  in 
1971,  and  once  in  1972. 

No  staff  members  are  allowed  to  at- 
tend these  meetings.  Transcripts  are  not 
taken.  The  pressures  on  any  Senator  or 
Member  of  Congress  are  such  that  with- 
out an  able  staff  and  without  the  memorj- 
of  transcribed  records,  there  can  be  no 
adequate  oversight  function.  And  with- 
out the  proper  oversight  by  Congress, 
the  intelligence  community  can  reign 
free — becoming  involved  in  foreign  policy 
matters,  initiating  military  actions,  and 
generally  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  two 
or  three  men  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment without  any  accountability  to  Con- 
gress or  the  people  of  America. 

Until  last  year  the  oversight  commit- 
tees did  not  even  know  of  the  existence 
of  the  secret  charter  of  the  CIA  set  out 
in  classified  directives  from  the  National 
Security  Council.  They  neither  knew 
about  it  nor  had  the  foresight  to  ask 
questions  about  the  authority  of  the  in- 
telligence community.  At  my  prodding 
the  committees  finally  reviewed  these 
documents,  but  even  now  they  are  not 
allowed  to  be  kept  by  Congress.  They  can 
only  be  read  and  then  taken  away.  Cer- 
tain other  National  Security  Council 
materials  relating  to  the  intelligence 
community  have  never  been  shown  to 
the  committees. 

The  sad  but  truthful  conclusion  di-awn 
from  this  lack  of  Interest  in  the  CIA  is 


that  the  oversight  committees  have  de- 
cided to  look  the  other  way — decided  to 
not  question  or  have  knowledge  of  sensi- 
tive projects.  Some  members  of  these 
committees  privately  admit  they  would 
rather  not  know  what  goes  on.  That  is 
the  state  of  the  oversight  function. 

CIA    rlLDGET    HIDDEN    IN    OTHER 
A  PPROPRIATION  S 

Money  for  the  intelligence  agencie.>5 
comes  out  of  the  budgets  of  other  Gov- 
ermnent  departments.  Not  even  the  di- 
rectors of  the  agencies  involved  always 
know  that  some  of  their  funds  are  being 
siphoned  off.  And  many  subcommittee 
chairmen  in  Congress  are  not  aware  that 
they  are  approving  appropriations  for 
intelligence  agencies  under  the  sleight-of- 
hand  procedures  in  tlie  CIA  Act  of  1949. 

The  CIA  acts  under  orders  from  the 
President,  orders  that  are  not  always 
made  known  to  Congress.  Th«  potential 
for  abuse  is  enormous.  Someday,  some 
President  could  put  these  latent  powers 
to  his  personal  service  or  in  other  ways 
subvert  the  constitutional  procedures  we 
h?ve  erected  for  our  own  safety.  The  lan- 
Ecuage  of  the  1947  National  Security  Act 
could  be  interpreted  so  broadly  as  to  al- 
low almost  any  illegal  activity  by  the 
CIA  or  other  intelligence  units  here  in 
the  United  States  as  well  as  abroad.  Onlv 
the  good  sense  of  the  leadership  of  these 
agencies  and  the  executive  department 
prevents  this  from  happening. 

But  history  is  not  replete  with  exam- 
ples of  good  sense  holding  sway  for  long 
periods.  Therefore,  Congress  must  act 
now  to  close  the  loopholes  and  put  teeth 
in  the  oversight  fimctions. 

Specifically,  the  aggregate  intelligence 
budget  should  be  made  public  year  bv 
year  and  funded  on  its  own  merits  in  it's 
own  appropriations  bill.  Major  "cloak 
and  dagger"  operations  overseas  should 
be  reported  to  Congress  in  advance  so 
that  they  can  be  compared  with  our  for- 
eign policy  directives.  Intelligence  col- 
lection should  continue  as  before  but  the 
meddhng  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  nations 
for  political  or  economic  reasons  should 
be  prohibited. 


CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL  OF  HONOR 
DAY  AND  UNITY  DAY  INTERFAITH 
CEREMONY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  tliis 
June  24,  the  Fort  Wadsworth  Commit- 
tee for  a  "Living  National  Park  Memo- 
rial" will  hold  a  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  Day  and  Unity  Day  interfaith 
ceremony  to  commemorate  Congres- 
sional Medal  winners  and  members  of 
the  armed  services. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  letter  from  the  committee  to  me 
discussing  the  ceremonj-  and  a  list  of 
the  committee  members  be  prmted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
an.  follows: 

Flbp.v.vrv   25.   1974. 
Hon.  J.\coB  K.  Javits. 
VS.  Senator. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Senatop.  J  wits:  The  Fort  Wad.<- 
worth  Committee  for  a  "Living  National 
Park  Memorial"  (1636  1  held  a  "Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  Day  '  and  "Unity 
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D«y"  Interfalth  Ceremony  on  June  34,  1973. 
Its  piupose  was  to  encourage  all  Americans 
to  pause  at  2:00  PJtf.,  E.S.T.,  in  one  minute 
of  silent  meditation  for  our  "bravest  of  our 
brave"  .  .  .  tbe  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  recipients  and  all  past,  present  and 
future  servicemen  and  servlcewomen. 
Twenty-five  States  (Alabama,  Arkansas,  Flor- 
ida, Georgia,  Hawaii,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico. 
Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina  (State- 
ment), South  Dakota,  Tennes.see,  Utah 
( Declaration ) ,  Washington  ( Statement ) , 
Wisconsin  and  Wyoming),  The  City  of  New 
York.  Nassau  County  and  the  Borough  of 
Richmond  proclaimed  this  day  and  it  was 
recognized  by  Alaska  and  North  Dakota  .  .  . 
messages  were  sent  from  New  York  and 
Ohio.  With  so  fine  a  response  we  hope  to 
have  June  24th  proclaimed  a  Natioiuil  Holi- 
day .  .  .  "Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Day" 
and  "Unity  Day"! 

This  June  24,  1974  a  similar  ceremony 
will  be  held  on  our  oldest  continuously 
manned  military  Installation  and  again  our 
POWs  and  MIAs  will  be  remembered  in 
prayer. 

With  appreciation  and  very  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

tiEO  A.  BOLLER, 

Chairman. 

Poet  Wadsworth  CoMMrrrEE  for  a  "Living 
National  Park  Memorial" 

Leo  A.  Boiler,  Chairman,  Retlred-N.Y.C. 
Police  Department,  Member  of  Honor  Legion 
of  Police  Dept. 

Ann  J.  Boiler,  Vice  Chairman  and  Secre- 
tary. 

Lorlng  McMillen,  Committee's  Historian, 
Director,  S.I.  Historical  Society,  Richmond- 
town,  N.Y.,  ARBC. 

Oliver  Jensen,  Editor,  American  Heritage 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

William  E.  MUacek,  Commander,  Catholic 
War  Veterans,  Department  of  New  York 
State. 

Raymond  C.  Flngado,  Administrative  As- 
sistant, S.I.,  N.Y.  Historical  Society,  Rich- 
mond town. 

Nathan  L.  Wolfson,  Commander,  Jewish 
War  Veterans,  Department  af  New  York 
State. 

Frank  F.  DlSogra,  Commander,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Richmond  County  Council, 
8J.,  N.Y. 

Karl  B.  Justus,  Executive  Director,  Mili- 
tary Chaplains  Association  of  U.S.A.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Robert  W.  Oarllnger,  Commander,  The 
American  Legion,  Department  of  New  York 
SUte. 

Warren  S.  Woodward,  Exec.  Sec,  National 
Society  Sons  American  Revolution,  Natl. 
Hdqrs.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Frank  J.  Schlra,  Exec.  Director,  National 
Police  Officers  Assoc.  America,  Natl.  Head- 
quarters, Florida. 

Kenneth  T.  Jackson,  Sec.-Treas.,  Society  of 
American  Historians,  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

James  H.  Drlscoll,  Secretary,  National 
Democratic  Club.  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York. 

Robert  D.  Carter,  Acting  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Blinded  Veterans  Association,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Edward  S.  Malone.  Past  National  Executive 
Committeeman,  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
New  York. 

J.  B.  Koch,  Commander,  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  USA.,  National  Headquarters,  Alex- 
andria, Virginia. 

Edward  J.  Klernan,  President.  Patrolmen's 
Benevolent  Association  of  N.Y.C.  Police  De- 
partment. 

Thomas  J.  Mooney,  Vice  President,  United 
States  National  Student  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Frank  C.  Pini,  Executive  Director,  Air 
Force  Sergeants  Association,  Washington, 
DC. 

Margaret  S.  Clrbus,  Corresp.  Secretary, 
Soroptlmlst  Club  of  S.I.,  S.Y.  (Professional 
&  Business  Women). 

Louis  R.  Bruce.  Commissioner,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

John  M.  York.  Commander,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Departmeat  of  New  York 
State. 

Howard  H.  Spooner,  Commander,  Veterans 
of  World  War  I  of  U.S.A.,  S.I.  Barracks  No. 
2524,  S.I.,  N.Y. 

Vincent  A.  Tabano,  President,  The  Honor 
Legion  of  the  Police  Department  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

Colonel  Harold  G.  Barry.  The  Chief  Sec- 
retary, The  Salvation  Army,  Territorial 
Headquarters,  N.Y. 

Henry  Allen  Moe,  President  and  Board 
Chairman,  New  York  State  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, New  York. 

Francis  L.  Butt,  National  Commander,  The 
Boys'  Brigade  of  America.  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. 

Floyd  B.  Taylor,  Natic*al  Park  Service 
Landmarks  Specialist,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Interior, 
N.P.  Service,  NY. 

William  B.  Flynn,  Pfesidenl,  Retired 
Patrolmens  Association,  Inc.,  N.Y.  Police  De- 
partment, N.Y. 

Steve  Hallock,  National  Adjutant,  Army 
and  Navy  Union,  U.S.A..  National  Headquart- 
ers, Niles,  Ohio. 

Salvatore  Violante,  Commander,  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  Astoria  Chapter  No.  29, 
Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 

John  M.  Murphy,  Member  of  Congress, 
Congress  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Wash.,  DC.  (S.I.). 

James  A.  McDivitt,  BO-USAP,  Apollo 
Spacecraft  Mgr.,  Natl.  Aearnautlcs  &  Space 
Administration,  Houston,  Texais. 

Hallett  D.  Edson,  BG-Ret.  Exec.  Vice  Pres., 
National  Association  for  Uniformed  Services, 
Arlington,  Va. 

William  C.  LaMorte.  President,  Kiwanls 
Club  of  North  Shore  Staten  Island,  York 
Avenue,  S.I..  NY. 

John  T.  Satrlale,  Esq.,  Former  N.Y.S.  As- 
semblyman.  New  York,   New   York;    ARBC. 

Rabbi  William  Berkowlte.  President.  The 
New  York  Board  of  RabbU.  Inc.,  New  York, 
New  York. 

J.  Joseph  Smith,  Past  County  Commander, 
Chairman  Life  Membership  Committee,  Dept. 
of  New  York,  Vets  of  Foreign  War. 

Alfred  M.  Francla,  Chef  DeOare,  Soclete 
40  Hommes.  8  Chevaux  (Tile  Forty  &  Eight), 
The  American  Legion,  Loc.  595,  S.I. 

August  Heckscher.  Administrator,  Commis- 
sioner of  Parks,  The  City  of  New  York,  Parks, 
Rec.  &  Cultural  Affairs. 

Charles  Phillips  SturgeS.  Governor  Gen- 
eral, General  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Bernard  Berggren.  Area  Vice  President, 
Area  II,  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons. S.I.,  N.Y. 

Dr.  James  J.  Flynn,  Chairman.  History  & 
Political  Science  i>ept.  St.  Francis  College, 
Bklyn.;    Historian   of  Queens;    ARBC. 

Lester  L.  Wolff,  Member  of  Congress,  Con- 
gress of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Wash.  DC.  (Queens). 

Rev.  Edward  Lodge  Curtan,  Ph.D.,  Pastor, 
St.  Sebastian's  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Woodslde,  NY.;  ARBC. 

George  Meany,  President,  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  &  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations, Wash.,  DC. 

Harold  B.  Say,  Editor,  The  Stars  and 
Stripes,  The  National  TrlBune,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Matthew  J.  Troy,  Jr.,  Councilman,  The  City 
of  New  York,  16th  District,  Queens,  NY.; 
ARBC. 

George  O.  Pratt,  Jr.,  Dfc'ector,  Staten  Is- 
land Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  8.1. ,  N.Y. 


Alexander  B.  Lyon,  Jr.,  Vice  President  of 
Corporation  Trust,  Dept.  of  Chemical  Bank, 
N.Y.:  Treasurer  of  ARBC. 

Rabbi  I.  Usher  Klrshblum.  Jewish  Center 
of  Kew  Gdns.  Hills  &  Vice  Pres.  of  Queens 
Interfaith  Clergy  Council;  AftBC. 

Edward  Whitney,  President,  The  Citizens 
Committee  of  Brooklyn,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y  • 
ARBC. 

Barry  Goldwater,  United  States  Senator, 
Arizona,  United  States  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 

Joseph  J.  Richie.  Adjutant^  Staten  Island 
Detachment  #1,  Marine  Corps  League, 
Staten  Island. 

Orvall  A.  Taylor.  Lt  Colonel,  Commander, 
Greater  New  York  Unified  Command,  The 
Salvation  Army. 

Peter  Holoweckl,  Commander.  The  Amer- 
ican Legion,  Willlston  Post  Sri44,  WilUston 
Park.  LI.  NY. 

John  P.  Tipping.  County  CCmmander,  The 
American  Legion,  Nassau  Corunty,  Long  Is- 
land. New  York. 

Stanley  K.  Hathaway,  Governor,  State  of 
Wyoming.  Executive  Department,  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 

Jacob  K.  Javlts,  United  $tates  Senator; 
New  York,  United  States  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Ralph  G.  Caso,  Nassau  County  Executive 
Mineola.  N.Y.;  Chairman  c€  Metropolitan 
Regional  County. 

Robert  B.  Docking,  Goveirnor,  State  of 
Kansas.  Office  of  the  Governor,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Neil  G.  Knowles,  National  Commander, 
Catholic  War  Veterans  of  USA;  National 
Headquarters,   Wash.,   D.C. 

Dr.  Joseph  J.  Pallsl.  Borough  Historian  of 
Brooklyn,  Borough  Hall,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Joseph  Jastry,  Department  Commander, 
AAfVETS  Department  of  New  York,  Ham- 
burg, New  York. 

Donald  R.  Sloane,  Presldetit,  Sons  of  the 
Revolution  In  the  State  of  New  York,  Fraun- 
ces  Tavern  Museum,  N.Y. 

Amadeo  F.  Rodriguez,  Commandant, 
Greater  N.Y.  Detachment  #1,  Marine  Corps 
League,   N.Y.  County,  NY. 


WAGE  AND  PRICE  CONTROLS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  come  to  discontinue  bfoad  economic 
controls.  The  administration's  half- 
hearted attempt  at  an  anti-inflation 
policy  has  completely  collapsed.  The  cost 
of  living  climbed  more  than  10  percent  in 
the  past  12  months— the  first  double- 
digit  rate  of  inflation  in  consumer  prices 
since  1948.  At  the  same  time,  the  admin- 
istration has  closely  monitored  wage 
settlements  to  be  certain  they  have  con- 
formed to  a  general  guideline  of  5.5  per- 
cent. The  inevitable  result — real  spend- 
able income  of  workers  hlis  dropped  4.5 
percent  below  a  year  ago. 

Wage  and  price  controls  can  serve  a 
useful  but  limited  purpose.  Our  economy 
is  too  complex,  however,  to  be  success- 
fully controlled  for  long  periods  of  time. 
And  as  the  American  worker  is  pain- 
fully aware,  inequities  necessarily  result 
when  controls  are  not  aptflied  across  the 
board — and  administered  fairly.  In  the 
case  of  the  Nixon  policy,  neither  standard 
was  met — and  on  top  of  that,  the  Presi- 
dent's own  advisers  worked  feverishly  to 
undercut  the  policy.  Dismal  failure  was 
predictable. 

I  am  firmly  convinced,  however,  that 
there  is  everj'  reason  to  temporarily  con- 
tinue controls  on  one  particularly 
crucial  sector  of  the  economy — energy. 
Fuel  prices  alone  now  account  for  ap- 
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proximately  one-third  of  our  current  in- 
flation, and  the  price  of  energy  is  still 
going  up.  Moreover,  we  are  dealing  ■with 
a  situation  where  a  few  large  multina- 
tional oil  companies  control  the  produc- 
tion, refining,  and  distribution  process 
for  a  good  portion  of  all  of  our  energj- 
products.  The  FTC  has  charged  these 
companies  with  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices. In  order  to  offset  the  hea'vy  con- 
centration of  private  power  in  this  vital 
sector,  the  public  interest  requires  the 
Federal  Government  to  play  a  role  in  the 
economics  of  energy. 

This  administration's  record  with  re- 
gard to  wage  and  price  controls  indicates 
that  the  American  people,  laborers  and 
businessmen  alike,  would  be  better 
served  by  a  return  to  a  decontrolled  econ- 
omy. A  more  flexible  policy,  hopefully, 
would  also  lead  to  increased  production 
in  the  few  critical  areas  where  shortages 
have  developed. 


STATEMENT  OF  POSITION  ON  VOTE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
on  rollcall  vote  No.  139, 1  was  necessarily 
absent  from  the  Senate.  The  vote  was 
on  a  motion  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  wish  to 
state  that  had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  in  the  affirmative. 


PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY  PROFITS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
John  Winger  and  his  associates  of  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  have  long  been  author- 
ities on  the  capital  requirements  of  the 
oil  and  gas  industry.  Yesterday,  Chase 
Manhattan  released  yet  another  inform- 
ative study  about  the  complex  and  much 
misimderstood  petroleum  industry.  This 
study  is  an  objective  analysis  of  recent 
petroleum  industry  profits  and  future 
consequences  inherent  in  Government's 
present  approaches  to  solving  the  energj' 
shortages. 

Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  study  the  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank's  "The  Profit  Situation"  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Profit  Situation 
(By  John  Winger  and  Associates) 
profits   and   the   ordinary   man 

Ask  any  man  what  he  would  need  first  if 
he  wanted  to  get  into  the  petroleum  busi- 
ness. He  would  be  virtually  certain  to  say 
money.  He  would  know  he  could  not  start 
the  business  without  money.  And  he  would 
also  know  he  would  need  more  money  to 
keep  the  business  going  and  still  more  to 
make  it  grow. 

Ask  him  where  he  would  get  the  money, 
and  he  would  be  likely  to  say  that  he  would 
have  to  provide  most  of  It  himself  from 
his  accumulated  earnmgs.  He  would  prob- 
ably know  he  could  borrow  some — but  only 
if  he  could  prove  to  the  lender  his  ability 
to  repay  the  loan  out  of  future  profits. 

Because  he  obviously  must  depend  upon 
them  so  much,  ask  him  to  define  profits. 
Again,  he  would  be  likely  to  respond  cor- 
rectly. He  would  know  that,  of  the  money 
he  took  In  from  the  sale  of  petroleum,  only 
the  amount  remaining  after  paying  all  the 
costs  of  doing  business.  Including  taxes, 
would  represent  his  profit.  He  would  be  likely 


to  understand  that  he  could  expand  his  busi- 
ness only  if  his  profits  were  large  enough. 
And  he  would  also  recognize  that  his  busi- 
ness would  fall  if  his  profits  were  too  small. 

Despite  the  fact  that  most  people  readily 
understand  their  own  needs  for  an  adequate 
Income,  whether  It  be  salary  or  profits,  many 
fall  to  recognize  the  equal  needs  of  others. 
Indeed,  the  extent  of  the  failure  to  under- 
stand the  vital  importance  of  the  role  played 
by  profits  in  the  free  enterprise  system  is 
a.npalling.  Because  that  lack  of  understand- 
ing is  now  so  great,  it  constitutes  a  signifi- 
cant threat  to  the  contlntied  existence  of 
the  economic  system  that  has  served  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  so  well  in  the  past. 
THE  rr.EE  enterprise  system 

The  American  economy  has  been  called 
the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world  because  it 
is  based  on  a  historically  revolutionary  idea: 
that  a  society  can  function,  prosper  and  grow- 
on  the  basis  of  free  economic  choices  by  in- 
dividuals. The  market  place — not  govern- 
ment planning — regulates  the  economy.  The 
desire  for  private  gain  and  fulfillment,  not 
decree  or  coercion,  is  the  motivating  force.  It 
is  a  system  that  has  brought  to  the  American 
people  the  highest  standard  of  living  any- 
where on  earth.  It  has  worked  well  because 
for  the  most  part  it  has  been  permitted  to 
function  with  a  minimum  of  intervention 
by  government.  Yet,  despite  the  demon- 
strated merits  of  the  system,  disturbing 
changes  are  being  Introduced.  With  Increas- 
ing frequency  governmental  intervention  is 
being  substituted  for  the  free  choice  of  in- 
dividuals In  the  market  place. 

economic  illiteracy 

If  asked,  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  nation  would  doubtless  say  they  be- 
lieved in  the  free  enterprise  system.  But  how 
many  really  understand  how  It  functions? 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  all  high  school 
and  college  graduates  have  ever  taken  a 
covirse  that  explains  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem in  a  meanlngfiil  fashion.  Former  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Luther  Hodges  once 
said.  "If  Ignorance  paid  dividends,  most 
Americans  could  make  a  fortune  out  of  what 
they  don't  know  about  economics." 

Among  the  most  disturbing  effects  of  eco- 
nomic illiteracy  is  the  widespread  misunder- 
standing of  the  role  profit  plays  in  the  free 
enterprise  system.  In  the  minds  of  far  too 
many,  unfortunately,  profit  Is  a  dirty  word. 
There  is  the  strong  tendency  to  think  of 
profits  as  funds  left  over  from  the  operations 
of  a  business — money  to  be  utilized  for  any 
xmrelated  purpose.  Profits,  therefore,  are  re- 
garded as  something  a  business  does  not 
really  need,  or  at  least  something  that  can  be 
reduced  without  serious  consequences.  Many, 
though  they  endorse  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, nevertheless  reject  profits.  Apparently, 
their  lack  of  knowledge  of  economics  leaves 
them  unprepared  to  understand  that  the 
American  economy  cannot  function  without 
capital — and  there  can  be  no  capital  without 
profits.  Indeed,  there  Is  the  shocking  evidence 
that  some  are  not  even  able  to  distinguish 
between  gross  revenue  and  profits. 

How    MUCH    PROFIT? 

Even  among  those  who  understand  the 
nesd  for  profits,  there  is  often  the  failure  to 
recognize  that  profits  must  also  grow.  With 
each  passing  year,  our  needs  for  goods  and 
services  rise.  And  If  they  are  to  be  satisfleld 
in  full,  our  economy  must  also  grow.  But  it 
cannot  if  profits  do  not  expand  too.  Yet,  from 
sources  not  truly  qualified  to  judge,  we  fre- 
quently hear  that  profits  are  too  high. 

How  should  the  adequacy  of  profits  be 
judged?  There  is  no  simple  or  permanent 
benchmark.  Under  one  set  of  circumstances, 
profits  of  a  certain  size  could  be  judged 
sufficient.  But,  given  changed  circumstances, 
the  same  amount  of  profit  could  be  either 
too  little  or  too  large.  No  meaningful  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  a  mere  measure- 
ment of  an  organization's  profits  for  a  limited 


period  of  time  or  the  amount  of  increase  over 
the  preceding  period.  Nor  is  the  rate  of  re- 
turn on  invested  capital  by  itself  a  siifficiint 
guide.  A  knowledgeable  management,  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  every  facet  of  a 
cjmpanys  operations  and  with  a  carefully 
plai^ned  and  detailed  projection  of  fu'.ure 
capital  expenditures,  knows  what  level  cf 
profits  will  he  nece-ssary.  But  the  casual  ob- 
server cannot  possibly  know.  If  the  profits 
have  been  sufficient  to  provide  and  attract 
all  the  capital  required  for  an  extended 
period  of  time,  they  may  be  deemed  to  have 
been  adequate— for  tliat  period.  But,  If  the 
company's  business  i:;  growing,  the  .same 
amount  of  profit  v.culd  be  inadequate  to 
serve  future  needs. 

A  DANGEROVS   SITV.-iTION 

The  inability  to  judge  the  adequacy  of 
profits  fairly  with  only  a  superficial  exami- 
nation has  never  keen  more  apparent  than  at 
present.  The  public  attitude  in  respect  to  the 
profits  of  the  pietroleum  industry  reveals 
clearly  how  dangerous  a  small  amoiint  of  in- 
formation can  b».  Usually,  the  earnings  of 
the  petroleum  industry  go  largely  unnoticed. 
Brief  reports  appearing  in  the  business  sec- 
tion of  newspapers  attract  mainly  the  at- 
tention of  investors  and  are  ignored  by  most 
other  readers.  But.  a  combination  of  ab- 
normal factors  in  1973  caused  earnings  to  be 
much  larger  than!  in  1972.  Because  the  news- 
men— and  many  politicians — have  focused  a 
great  deal  of  attention  on  the  size  of  indi- 
vidual petroleum  company  profits,  public 
awareness  Is  mudi  greater  "than  usual.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  nuch  of  the  public 
now  coiisiders  thelearnlngs  excessive.  Coupled 
with  the  current  shortages  of  petroleum 
products,  all  the  publicity  relative  to  earn- 
ings has  created  the  impression  that  petro- 
leum companies  are  engaged  In  profiteering. 
That  belief  is  doubtless  shared  by  many  rep- 
resentatives of  government.  And  man'v  ob- 
viously believe  punitive  actions  against  the 
industry  are  thertfore  necessary. 

Considering  the  widespread  failure  to  im- 
derstand  the  true  function  of  profits  In  the 
free  enterprise  s^tem,  the  attitude  of  the 
public  is  not  surprising.  But  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  a  much  greater  insight 
on  the  part  of  their  elected  and  appointed 
representatives  In  government.  Unless  thev 
fully  understand  the  nation's  chosen  eco- 
nomic sj'stem  and  unless  they  ascertain  all 
the  facts  before  they  act.  these  officials  run 
the  risk  of  setting  in  motion  forces  that  are 
likely  to  prove  highly  detrimental  In  the 
longer  run.  Because  Us  economic  and  social 
well-being  is  so  highly  dependent  upon  an 
adequate  supply  of  petroleum,  the  nation  can 
no  longer  tolerate  political  blunders  that 
jeopardi7e  that  supply. 

There  is,  therefore,  an  urgent  need  to  pub- 
licize the  underlying  factors  responsible  for 
the  unusual  level  of  earnings  experienced  by 
petroleum  companies  in  1973.  For  that  rea- 
son, this  .special  report  is  presented  in  the 
hope  that  the  information  it  contains  will 
contribute  to  a  more  accurate  and  broader 
understanding  of  all  that  Is  Involved.  Tlie 
information  is  drawn  from  a  financial  survev 
of  a  large  group  of  petroleum  compaiiicb  con- 
ducted continuously  by  this  bank  for  i-.earlv 
four  decades.  Curnently,  the  group  is  com'- 
prised  of  30  companies  of  various  size.  To- 
gether, they  represent  a  major  proportion  of 
the  entire  petroleum  industry  throughout 
the  non-Communist  world.  Not  all  of  the 
companies  have  completed  the  auditing  of 
their  books  nor  have  they  all  reported  to 
their  shareholders.  Therefore,  the  figures 
cited  in  this  report  are  necessarllv  of  a  pre- 
liminary nature.  Although  the  final  data  may 
prove  to  be  slightly  different,  the  variation 
is  not  likely  to  be  sufficient  to  alter  the  con- 
clusions presented  here. 

THB   FACTORS 

It  Is  Important  to  recognize  at  the  outset 
that  the  group  of  companies  does  business 
throughout  the  entire  non-Communist  world 
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and  that  the  operating  conditions  In  1973 
outside  the  United  States  were  vastly  differ- 
ent than  within.  The  growth  of  demand  for 
petroleum  was  strong  In  the  United  States — 
but  It  was  much  stronger  In  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Market  needs  In  the  United  States  In- 
creased by  nearly  a  million  barrels  per  day 
and  elsewhere  they  rose  by  more  than  two 
million  a  day.  Gains  of  that  magnitude,  of 
course,  could  alone  produce  a  substantial  in- 
crease In  earnings  without  any  change  In  the 
price  of  petroleum. 

But,  for  several  reasons — mostly  abnor- 
mal— there  were  price  increases  also.  A  grad- 
ually evolving  shortage  of  petroleum  has  been 
apparent  fo-  many  years.  For  the  most  part, 
that  development  has  been  regarded  with 
complacency  in  the  United  States.  In  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  however,  the  degree 
of  awareness  has  been  much  greater.  And 
mounting  apprehension  about  the  scarcity 
of  supply  caused  prices  to  advance  In  many 
of  the  world's  markets  during  1973. 

Largely  because  of  governmental  restraints 
on  the  generation  of  capital  over  the  past  two 
decades,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  increase 
the  production  of  petroleum  in  the  United 
States  In  recent  years.  And  all  of  the  expan- 
sion of  market  needs,  therefore,  has  had  to 
be  satisfied  with  Imported  oil.  That  means 
the  United  States  has  recently  started  to 
compete  much  more  aggressively  with  other 
importing  nations  for  available  foreign  sup- 
plies. And  that  competition  in  1973  gave 
ris«  to  even  greater  concern  within  other  na- 
tions about  the  adequacy  of  their  oil  supply. 
They  reacted  by  increasing  their  stockpiles 
of  oil  and  bidding  up  prices  further  In  the 
process. 

Governments  of  several  major  oil  produc- 
ing nations  were  also  responsible  for  higher 
oil  prices  in  1973.  To  varying  degrees  and  in 
several  stages  they  enlarged  their  ownership 
of  the  petroleum  operations  within  their 
borders  and  in  the  process  dictated  very 
large  increases  in  the  price  of  crude  oil.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  the  varied  and  complicated 
formulas  that  establish  the  relationship  of 
governments  and  the  operating  petroleum 
companies,  most^f  the  benefits  of  the  price 
changes  went  to  the  governments,  but  some 
accrued  to  the  companies  too. 

During  1973,  governments  of  some  of  the 
oil  producing  countries  made  threats  to  cut 
off  the  flow  of  oil.  Such  warnings,  of  course, 
contributed  to  the  apprehension  within 
the  importing  nations  about  the  continuity 
of  their  oil  supply.  And,  as  a  consequence, 
the  governments  of  the  Importing  nations 
compelled  petroleum  companies  to  maintain 
exceptionally  large  inventories.  As  the  price 
of  oil  progressively  rose  in  the  world's  major 
markets  in  response  to  both  the  forces  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  and  the  unilateral  actions  of 
government,  the  value  of  Inventories  in- 
creased too.  And  that  development  was 
naturally  reflected  in  the  gross  revenue  of  the 
petroleum  companies  Involved. 

Early  in  1973  the  dollar  was  devalued.  And, 
in  the  process  of  the  necessary  conversion 
from  various  other  currencies,  dollars  were 
automatically  increased  on  the  books  of 
many  petroleum  companies.  Thus,  an  action 
of  the  United  States  Government  contributed 
directly  and  slgndflcantly  to  the  growth  of 
earnings  of  those  companies. 

The  strong  worldwide  grovrth  In  the  de- 
mand for  petroleum  In  1973  caused  tanker 
rates  to  soar  to  record  highs  after  being  at 
subnormal  levels  the  year  before.  Conse- 
quently, the  titmsportation  operations  of 
many  of  the  petroletim  companies  became 
substantially  more  profitable  than  they  had 
been. 

After  being  In  the  doldrums  for  several 
years,  the  petrochemical  operations  of  the 
petroleum  companies  staged  a  strong  re- 
covery In  1973.  And  the  earnings  from  those 
operations,  therefore,  were  significantly 
better  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  Im- 
p«tu«  for  the  recovery  was  provided  by  both 


a  strong  demand  for  chemical  products  and 
a  shortage  of  supply. 

MORE  MONEY  AND  WHERE  IT  WENT 

As  the  foregoing  commentary  reveals, 
there  were  several  unusual  developments  In 
1973  which  together  led  to  a  larger  than 
usual  increase  In  the  gross  operating  revenue 
of  the  group  of  petroleum  companies.  The 
actual  size  of  that  increase  is  measured  in  the 
following  table: 

GROSS  OPERATING  IeVENUES 

'n  millioi^  Change  from  1972 

1973        J972       Million     Percent 
^ 

United  States $55,810    $4^639    +$8,171      417.2 

Restofwofid 76,245      56520    +19,725      +34.9 

Total ..  132,055    104159    +27,8%      +26.8 

The  table  reveals  that  the  companies  re- 
ceived much  more  revanue  outside  the 
United  States  than  withii».  And,  because  of 
the  abnormal  developments  cited  earlier, 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  increase  in  reve- 
nue occurred  outside  the  United  States. 

Normally,  as  the  scope  of  their  business 
expands,  the  operating  oosts  of  the  com- 
panies rise  too.  In  1973.  however,  the  in- 
crease of  21  percent  was  proportionately 
larger  than  the  growth  of  their  business  op- 
erations. But.  even  so,  the  rise  in  costs  was 
still  not  as  great  as  the  expansion  of  operat- 
ing revenue.  Consequently,  the  group's  pre- 
tax income  was  54  precent  larger  than  in 
J972. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  widespread  fail- 
ure to  recognize  that  taxes  are  one  of  the 
costs  of  doing  business.  But  they  are,  of 
course.  And.  like  all  other  costs,  they  must 
be  recovered  in  the  price  paid  by  the  con- 
sumers of  jjetroleum.  Otherwise,  the  busi- 
ness operations  simply  cannot  remain  viable 
for  long.  Therefore,  whenever  governments 
impose  higher  taxes  on  petroleum  companies, 
they  are  actually  imposing  those  taxes  indi- 
rectly on  consumers.  And,  if  consumers  had 
a  better  understanding  of  this,  they  would 
doubtless  protest  vigorously. 

When  pre-tax  income  increases,  income 
taxes  go  up  too.  of  course.  And  income  taxes 
also  rise  as  a  result  of  governmental  actions. 
For  the  latter  reason,  income  taxes  have  been 
the  fastest  growing  cost  of  doing  business 
for  the  petroleum  companies.  And.  in  1973, 
the  group  turned  over  as  much  as  56  percent 
of  its  pre-tax  income  to  governments  in  the 
form  of  income  taxes.  The  payment  amount- 
ed to  14.8  billion  dollars — 4.5  billion  more 
than  In  1972. 

Petroleum  companies  do  in  fact  pay  ad- 
ditional taxes  that  are  not  imposed  on  most 
other  businesses.  They  include  such  levies 
as  production,  severance,  and  ad  valorem 
taxes.  In  1973.  these  additional  taxes  amount- 
ed to  6.0  billion  dollars  for  the  group  of 
companies.  Their  total  ta»  payment  in  1973. 
therefore,  came  to  20.8  billion  dollars — 5.4 
billion  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Of  the  total  1973  operating  revenue.  75.3 
percent  was  required  to  pay  day-to-day  op- 
erating costs.  Taxes  took  15.8  percent.  And 
the  remaining  8.9  percent  represented  the 
group's  profits.  Each  of  these  elements  in- 
creased in  1973  as  indicaited  In  the  follow- 
ing table  : 

|ln  million  do|lars| 

United       Rest  of  Wctld- 

St4es         world  wide 

Gross  operating  revenue    .   .  +8.171  +19,725  +27.896 

Operating  costs +6.127  +11.001  +17.628 

Direct  taxes +146  +4.560  +5,406 

Profits +$98  +4,164  +4,862 

Obviously,  higher  o}>eratlng  costs  absorbed 
a  major  portion  of  the  revenue  increase  both 
within  and  outside  the  United  States.  Also, 


taxes  increased  more  than  profits  in  both 
areas.  And,  of  the  total  growth  in  profits,  the 
great  bulk — more  than  85  percent — occurred 
outside  the  United  States.  The  next  table 
compares  the  actual  amount  of  profits  in  both 
areas  in  1973  with  the  net  earnings  in  the 
vear  before: 


Profits 


In  millions  Change  from  1972 

1973         1972      Millions     Percent 


United  States. 
Rest  of  world. 


$4,354      $3,6*        +$698      +19.1 
7,368        3,204      +4,164    +130.0 


Worldwide 11,722       6,840      +4,862      +70.9 

i 

The  average  changes  shown  in  the  table 
reflect  widely  varied  results  for  the  individual 
companies  ranging  from  very,  large  gains 
to   very   large   declines. 

WHY    PROFrrS    INCREASES    SO    MUCH 

In  1972.  more  than  half  of  the  group's 
over-all  profits — 53  percent-^were  earned  in 
the  United  States.  But.  in  1)973,  the  propor- 
tion dropped  to  only  37  percent.  For  the  most 
part,  that  major  shift  reflected  the  Impact 
of  the  various  abnormal  fosces  operating  in 

1973. 

Devaluation  of  the  dollaV  had  the  single 
greatest  effect.  Indeed,  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  worldwide  increase  in  profits  can  be 
attributed  to  devaluation  alone.  About  one- 
sixth  of  the  profit  gain  was  brought  about 
by  the  increase  in  the  value  of  inventories 
following  the  progressive  firming  of  petrol- 
eum prices  in  most  of  the  world's  markets 
throughout  the  year.  As  explained  earlier, 
the  price  changes  were  th«  result  of  both 
economic  and  political  forces.  Historically, 
the  profitability  of  both  the  petrochemical 
and  tanker  operations  of  the  companies  has 
ranged  from  extremely  p>aor  to  extremely 
good.  It  is  unusual,  however,  for  both  oper- 
ations to  stage  a  strong  recoivery  in  the  same 
year,  as  was  the  ctise  in  1973.  Because  these 
activities  did  recover  at  the  same  time,  they 
also  contributed  substantially  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  group's  profits. 

Pour  of  the  thirty  companies  in  the  group 
are  European  rather  than  American  organi- 
zations. Their  earnings  have  fiuctuated 
widely  in  recent  years  and  iti  1972  they  were 
severely  depressed.  Because  of  the  unusual 
developments  in  1973,  the  aarnings  of  these 
four  companies  were  much  Improved  and 
that  recovery  alone  accounted  for  more  than 
one-third  of  the  profit  gain  for  the  entire  30 
company  group. 

The  growth  of  demand  flor  oil  continued 
unabated  in  1973.  Worldwide  needs  were  3.2 
million  barrels  per  day  latter  than  in  the 
year  before.  And,  with  that  much  additional 
oil  moving  to  market  at  prl^e  levels  that  av- 
eraged higher  than  in  the  previous  year,  a 
substantial  increase  In  profits  was  a  perfectly 
normal  consequence. 

When  considered  superficially,  a  71  percent 
increase  in  profits  appears  excessive.  But,  an 
analysis  that  is  limited  solely  to  the  change 
for  a  single  year  is  not  only  foolish  and 
grossly  misleading  but  can  also  be  dishonest. 
If  petroleum  companies  are  to  serve  the  ex- 
panding needs  of  consumers,  they  must  make 
long  range  investment  plans.  And  those  plans 
must  necessarily  be  based  upon  the  average 
growth  of  profits  over  a  long  period  of  time — 
not  just  the  increase  in  a  single  year.  For 
the  past  five  years,  including  1973,  the  group 
of  companies  achieved  an  average  annual 
growth  in  earnings  of  12.0  percent.  For  the 
past  ten  years,  the  annual  growth  has  aver- 
aged 9.9  percent.  In  both  ciises,  the  average 
increase  fell  far  short  of  the  growth  required 
to  provide  the  capital  funds  needed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  expansion  of  petroleum  de- 
mand. 

Within  the  United  States  alone  the  longer 
term  growth  of  profits  ha*  been  even  less 
favorable.  Although  the  group's  earnings  In 
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1973  were  19.1  percent  higher  than  in  the 
year  before,  they  were  only  11.3  percent  high- 
er than  five  years  earlier.  And  the  average 
annual  growth  for  the  past  five  years  has 
been  only  2.2  percent.  Over  the  past  ten 
years  the  average  growth  has  amounted  to 
no  more  than  6.2  percent.  Clearly,  the  United 
States  cannot  possibly  achieve  the  higher 
degree  of  petroleum  self-sufficiency  it  so  ur- 
gently needs  if  profits  continue  to  grow  at 
such  slow  rates.  Not  nearly  enough  capital 
can  be  generated  internally  nor  will  capital 
from  outside  sources  be  attracted.  There  are 
many  opportunities  for  investment  in  the 
United  States  that  are  much  more  attractive. 

A   RISKY    BUSINESS 

A  high  degree  of  risk  has  always  t>cen  a 
characteristic  of  the  petroleum  business. 
There  is  the  continuous  risk  of  spending  vast 
amounts  of  money  on  the  search  for  petro- 
leum without  finding  any.  And  there  are  also 
the  political  risks  which  take  various  forms. 
The  most  obvious  is  the  outright  confisca- 
tion of  assets  by  government.  More  subtle 
but  no  less  damaging  are  those  actions  of 
government  that  Interfere  with  the  highly 
essential  process  of  capital  formation.  Both 
kinds  of  political  risk  continue  to  exist  right 
up  to  the  moment.  Because  of  these  risks, 
petroleum  companies  need  to  achieve  a  high- 
er return  on  their  investment  than  most 
other  industries.  For  many  years,  however, 
the  return  on  average  invested  capital  for 
the  group  of  companies  has  been  too  low 
relative  to  their  risk  element.  In  1972  it  was 
only  9.7  percent  and  substantially  below  the 
return  for  many  other  Industries  with  much 
less  risk.  The  higher  level  of  profits  in  1973 
brought  the  group's  worldwide  return  up  to 
15.6  percent.  At  that  level  it  was  within  the 
range  considered  necessary  to  generate  the 
required  capital  funds. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  the  rate  of 
return  remained  too  low.  It  increased  from 
9.6  percent  the  year  before  to  11  percent  in 
1973.  At  that  level  It  was  stUl  substantially 
below  the  return  for  most  other  industries 
with  a  lower  degree  of  risk.  For  the  most 
part,  the  poor  return  in  the  United  States 
In  1973  and  In  the  past  was  the  direct  result 
of  governmental  Interference  with  the  oper- 
ations of  the  nation's  chosen  economic  sys- 
tem, 

ABOUT   THOSE    TAXES 

As  noted  earlier,  the  group's  taxes  increased 
more  in  1973  than  its  profits — both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Indeed,  taxes  have  Increased  more  than  prof- 
Its  for  many  years.  The  following  table  illus- 
trates the  degree  of  increa.se  over  the  past 
five  years. 


In  millions  Change  from  1968 

1973         1%8      Millions     Percent 


Profits 

Direct  taxes. 


$11,722      $6,664     +$5,058      +75.9 
20,845        7,276     +13,569    +186.5 


Clearly,  governments  are  benefiting  far 
more  from  the  operations  of  the  companies 
than  the  companies  themselves.  In  the 
United  States  alone,  total  direct  taxes  rose 
by  33.1  percent  in  1973  compared  with  the 

19.1  percent  gain  in  profits.  Income  taxes 
were  up  72.9  percent.  Over  the  past  five 
years  direct  taxes  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased by  1,343  million  dollars  or  65.2  per- 
cent  compared  with  the  profit  gain  of  441 
million  dollars  or  11.3  percent.  Income  taxes 
alone    increased   by   304   million   dollars   or 

97.2  percent  during  that  period. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  taxes  they  pay, 
the  companies  transfer  to  governments  an 
enormous  amount  of  money  in  the  form  of 
excise  taxes.  In  1973  the  excise  taxes 
amounted  to  26.4  billion  dollars — 10.1  biUlon 
in  the  United  States  and  16.3  bUllon  In  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  total  taxes  taken  la 


by  governments  as  a  result  of  the  group's 
operations  in  1973  amounted  to  47.2  billion 
dollars— 13.5  billion  in  the  United  States 
and  33.7  billion  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Of  the  total  taxes  paid,  the  major  portion 
went  to  the  governments  of  the  petroleum 
importing  nations.  Indeed,  the  tax  receipts 
of  government  in  the  United  States  alone 
exceeded  those  of  all  the  major  producing 
countries  together.  Co:npared  with  the  year 
before,  the  tax  revenue  of  governments  in- 
creased by  9.4  billion  dollars.  Over  the  past 
five  years  governments  took  in  172.7  billion 
dollars  in  taxes.  Tlie  profits  of  the  companies 
over  the  same  period  amounted  to  39.2  bil- 
lion dollars.  By  any  test,  governments  have 
fared  exceedingly  well. 

It  should  be  readily  apparent  that  the 
more  money  governments  take  from  the  com- 
panies in  the  form  of  taxes  the  le.ss  there 
is  available  for  capital  investment.  When 
governments  increase  taxes  they  reduce 
profits  and  thereby  create  an  immediate  need 
for  the  companies  to  ofTset  the  loss  by  raising 
petroleum  prices  in  an  effort  to  restore  their 
profits.  But,  if  governments  apply  price  con- 
trols or  otherwise  limit  profits,  the  compa- 
nies cannot  offset  the  loss  of  capital  funds 
caused  by  the  tax  increase  and  they  are 
then  forced  to  curtail  their  capital  invest- 
ment. Obviously,  the  companies  cannot  in- 
vest money  they  do  not  have. 

THEY    SPEND    MORE    THAN    THEY    EARN 

Historically,  there  has  always  been  a  very 
close  relationship  between  capital  expendi- 
tures and  profits.  As  one  of  the  charts  in 
this  report  clearly  reveals  capital  expendi- 
txires  rise  and  fall  with  net  income.  Also 
indicated  is  the  fact  that  the  group's  capital 
expenditures  are  much  larger  than  its  profits. 
The  following  table  compares  the  actual 
amount  of  profits  and  capital  expenditures 
over  the  past  five  years. 

lOollar  amounts  in  millions] 


Expenditures  over 
Capital  prolils 

expendi 

Profits        tures       Amount  Percent 


UniledStates $18,883    $34,102    +$15,219    +80  6 

Rest  of  world 20,308      30,000        +9,692    +47.7 

Worldwide 39,191      64,102      +24,911     +63.6 


As  the  table  reveals,  the  companies  in- 
vested nearly  two-thirds  more  money  in  the 
past  five  years  than  they  generated  In  prof- 
its. And  in  the  United  States  they  spent 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  they  earned.  In 
fact,  well  over  half  of  their  worldwide  in- 
vestment was  made  in  the  United  States  even 
though  their  profits  were  larger  In  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  companies  were  able  to  in- 
vest more  than  they  earned  only  because 
they  could  obtain  part  of  the  money  they 
needed  through  the  mechanism  of  capital 
recovery  and  another  part  by  borrowing. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PETROLEUM 

The  satisfaction  of  virtually  all  needs  for 
goods  and  services  throughout  the  world 
depends  upon  the  use  of  energy.  Without  a 
sufficient  supply  of  energy,  the  developed 
nations  of  the  world  cannot  maintain  their 
existing  standard  of  living  and  the  less  de- 
veloped nations  will  not  be  able  to  achieve 
the  economic  and  social  gains  they  so  ur- 
gently need.  The  liquid  form  of  oil  makes 
it  by  far  the  most  versatile  of  all  energy 
sources.  Our  studies  reveal  that  the  world 
will  depend  upon  oil  alone  to  satisfy  well 
over  half  of  its  energy  needs  between  1970 
and  1985.  The  world's  requirements  for  pe- 
troleum In  that  time  will  be  nearly  three 
times  greater  than  In  the  preceding  fifteen 
years.  Even  if  the  demand  for  oU  stopped 
growing,  the  consumption  would  still  be  al- 
most twice  as  large  as  in  the  preceding  fif- 
teen years. 


All  of  the  e.xlstiug  proved  reserves  of  ol 
throughout  the  entire  non-Communist  worlc 
are  not  now  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  world' 
wide  needs  between  1970  and  1985.  If  thos« 
needs  are  to  be  satisfied  and  a  realistic  leve; 
of  underground  inventories  maintained.  th< 
petroleum  industry  will  have  to  find  twice  aji 
much  oil  between  1970  and  1985  as  it  dis- 
covered in  the  preceding  fifteen  years.  Th( 
estimated  cost  of  finding  that  much  oil  anc 
providing  all  the  additional  facilities  re- 
quired  to  satisfy  the  world's  expanding  mar- 
kets plus  the  other  essential  financial  needs 
of  a  viable  business  operation  will  amount 
to  well  over  a  trillion  dollars.  That  is  about 
four  times  the  amount  of  monev  the  in 
dustry  utilized  in  the  preceding  fifteen  years 
In  the  United  States  alone,  the  petroleum 
industry's  financial  needs  will  exceed  half  s 
trillion  dollars. 

Raising  that  much  money  will  represeul 
an  enormous  task.  Part  of  it  can  be  borrow ec 
but  at  least  three-fourths  will  have  to  br 
generated  internally  from  profits  and  capital 
recovery.  Nearly  half  must  be  obtained  froir 
profits  alone,  and  profits  will  have  to  grow 
much  faster  than  in  the  past.  The  rate  ol 
return  on  invested  capital  will  need  to  range 
between  15  and  20  percent. 

THE    ROLE    OF    GOVERNMENT 

But.  if  obstacles  are  raised  by  governments 
and  the  petroleum  industry  is  therefore  pre-, 
vented  from  generating  all  the  capital  fund! 
it  needs,  it  will  be  unable  to  serve  the  worlds 
market?— a  progressively  worsening  shortage 
of  petroleum  will  surely  evolve.  The  Unittd 
States  Is  now  faced  with  a  shortage  of  a'.l 
forms  of  energy  and  the  blame  for  that  con- 
dition must  be  laid  almost  entirely  at  the 
doorstep  of  government.  For  nearly  four  dec- 
ades, government  has  broken  economic  laws 
repeatedly  and  has  compiled  an  appalling 
record  of  Interference  with  the  normal  op- 
erations of  the  free  enterprise  system.  Yei, 
against  that  background,  many  representa- 
tives ol  government  are  currently  exhibiting 
an  incredible  determination  to  take  further 
actions  that  are  certain  to  prove  highly  det- 
rimental to  the  nation. 

The  temper  of  the  times  is  dangerous.  And 
government  should  be  acting  with  utmo  t 
care.  It  ought  to  be  making  a  thorough,  well- 
reasoned.  and  open-minded  assessment  of  a'.l 
the  abnormal  forces  at  work  in  1973.  In  addi- 
tion, it  should  be  conducting  an  equally  hon 
est  examination  of  its  own  role  In  bringing 
about  the  energy  shortage.  Good  government 
demands  nothing  less.  But  we  are  not  wit- 
nessing actions  of  that  nature.  Instead,  ther.3 
appears  to  be  an  impulsive  rush  to  tak-a 
punitive  actions — actions  apparently  moti- 
vated primarily  by  the  growth  of  petroleum 
company  profits  in  1973.  There  are  few  signs 
of  a  truly  meaningful  effort  to  seek  the  facts 
Hearings  atKJund.  But  the  politically  charged 
theatrical  atmosphere  of  the  tvpical  Con. 
gressional  hearing  does  not  provide  an  op 
portunity  for  the  effective  development  cl 
factual  and  relevant  information.  Sinceie 
and  earnest  efforts  to  gain  information  cai 
be  accommodated  far  better  with  other 
methods. 

Among  the  punitive  actions  proposed  ar-* 
limitations  on  both  capital  recovery  and 
profits.  Government  appears  unmindful  of 
the  serious  consequences  of  restricting  the 
petroluem  industry's  ability  to  generate  cap- 
ital funds.  Apparently,  there  is  little  under- 
standing that  a  worsening  shortage  of  petro- 
leum would  be  the  inevitable  outcome.  Ncr 
does  it  seem  to  be  understood  that  the  na- 
tion's economy  would  surely  suffer  as  ;t 
result  of  the  petroleum  shortfall  and  that  ta-c 
receipts  would  then  decline,  leaving  govern- 
ment less  able  to  carry  on  its  legitimate 
functions. 

The  sequence  of  events  hi  prospect  an 
cause  for  much  alarm.  And,  if  govemmer-: 
acts  to  set  them  in  motion,  the  nation  will 
be  faced  with  a  prolonged  period  of  hardship. 
That  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  ultimate 
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result  would  be  doom.  As  the  problems 
worsen,  the  seeds  of  correction  will  begin  to 
grow.  Consumers  wUl  not  tolerate  shortages 
of  petroleum,  or  other  forms  of  energy.  In- 
definitely. They  wUl  Insist  that  their  needs 
be  satisfied.  At  the  present  time,  they  are 
angry  at  the  petroleum  companies,  as  well  as 
the  electric  and  gas  utilities  because  of  short- 
ages and  rising  prices.  And  the  punitive 
actions  being  considered  by  government 
appear  to  manifest  in  part  a  desire  to  cater 
to  the  public  attitude  for  reasons  of  political 
expediency.  But  the  punitive  actions  will  not 
solve  the  problems — they  will  only  make 
them  worse.  And,  when  conditions  do  not 
Improve,  consumers  will  seek  a  new  villain. 
By  then,  the  only  one  available,  of  course, 
Will  be  government. 

By  resorting  to  their  most  i>oteni  weapion — 
their  votes— consumers  can  bring  about 
change:  they  can  set  in  motion  powerful 
forces  of  correction.  In  response  to  their 
needs  and  demands,  men  and  women  with  a 
more  positive  attitude  toward  the  free  enter- 
prise system  and  the  needs  for  capital  can 
be  attracted  to  government  service.  And,  In 
time,  the  United  States  can  stage  a  gradual 
recovery  and  again  achieve  a  high  degree  of 
self-sufficiency  relative  to  the  supply  of 
petroleum  and  other  forms  of  energy.  The 
nation  does  not  lack  basic  energy  resources 
to  be  developed — all  that  is  required  Is  sufB- 
clent  capital  funds  and  freedom  to  act. 

But  the  time  required  to  attain  that  goal 
will  be  long  and  painful.  Favorable  results 
could  be  achieved  sooner  If  only  government 
would  recognize  Immediately  the  urgent 
need  to  work  constructively  with  all  the 
energy  industries  for  the  over-all  good  of  the 
nation  rather  than  continuing  in  an  adver- 
sary posture. 


April 
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ALTERNATE  SOURCES  OF  ENERGY 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  a  report 
full  of  good  news  about  solar  energy  has 
been  lying  in  the  AECs  Public  Document 
Room  since  December  1973. 

On  March  26,  Senator  Humphrey  put 
Its  Introductory  section  into  the  Con- 
GHESsioNAL  RECORD,  pagcs  8097-8100.  On 
April  1,  Senator  Abourezk  put  the  re- 
port's section  3  on  solar  thermal  conver- 
sion, and  section  7  on  photovoltaic  con- 
version, into  the  Record,  pages  9061- 
9068. 

The  report  was  made  to  AEC  Chair- 
man Dixy  Lee  Ray  by  her  Subpanel  IX 
on  Solar  and  Other  liiergy  Sources.  The 
panel's  best  news  for  Americans  was  this: 

At  an  average  energy  conversion  efficiency 
of  5'i,  less  than  4%  of  the  U.S.  continental 
land  masB  coiUd  supply  100%  of  the  Nation's 
current  energy  needs.  Thus,  solar  energy 
could  contribute  significantly  to  the  national 
goal  of  permanent  self-sufficiency  while  mini- 
mizing environmental  degradation  .  .  . 

Although  the  full  Impact  of  solar  energy 
probably  won't  occur  until  the  turn  of  the 
century,  the  economic  viability  of  several 
applications  (e.g.,  heating  and  cooling  of 
buildings,  wind  electric  power,  and  biocon- 
verslon  to  fuels)  could  be  developed  and 
demonstrated  In  the  next  five  years.  Ulti- 
mately, practical  solar  energy  systems  could 
easily  contribute  15-30%  of  the  Nation's 
energy  requirements. 

That  statement  declares,  in  effect,  that 
solar  energy  is  a  realistic  competitor  with 
nuclear  fission,  which  would  also  need 
until  the  year  2000  to  account  for  30 
percent  of  the  Nation's  thermal  energy 
supply. 

DOLLASS   AND   SEMSX 

Subpanel  IX  recommended  an  accel- 
erated orderly  solar  energy  program  cost- 
ing $1  billion  over  the  next  5  years  and 
noted: 


Current  estimates  indicate  that  the  value 
of  fofisU  fuel  to  be  saved  in  one  sub-program 
alone,  i.e.,  heating  and  ceding  buUdlngs, 
would  equal  the  cost  of  the  «ntlre  accelerated 
($1  billion)  R&D  program  »even  years  after 
practical  systems  become  commercially 
available. 

Nevertheless,  the  AEC  Chairman  cut 
the  5-year  recommendation  for  solar  en- 
ergy from  $1  billion  to  $200  million  in 
her  December  report  to  the  President. 

When  the  President's  energy  budget 
went  to  Congre.ss  in  early  Februarv.  it 
contained  only  $50  million  for  solar  en- 
ergy in  fiscal  1975.  beginning  in  July 
1974.  By  contrast,  the  figure  is  over  $700 
milhon  for  nuclear  fission  R.  &  D.  in  fis- 
cal 1975,  exclusive  of  $200  million  addi- 
tional for  fission  regulation  and  AEC  bio- 
medical research. 

Anyone  who  wished  to  read  the  sub- 
panel's  Solar  Energ>-  Report,  which  is 
purportedly  over  200  typewritten  pages, 
had  to  visit  it  at  the  AECs  Document 
Room  on  H  Street,  where  they  could  also 
Xerox  it  for  5  cents  a  page.  I  still  do  not 
have  all  the  pages. 

After  receiving  recent  inquiries  from 
several  Senate  offices,  the  AEC  has  de- 
cided to  make  100  copies  available  for 
distribution.  This  is  progress.  However, 
the  AEC  claims  it  cannot  afford  to  make 
any  more.  This  is  the  agency  which  ex- 
tolls  the  wonders  of  nuclear  fission  in 
millions  of  booklets  and  thousands  of 
film  prints. 

I  think  100  copies  is  much  too  limited 
a  distribution  for  what  seems  to  be  the 
most  important  solar  energy  report  ever 
produced  in  this  country  or  any  other. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  subpanel's  report,  section  4  on 
wind  energy  conversion,  section  5  on  bio- 
conversion  to  fuels,  and  section  6  on 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Subpanel   IX,   Report   on   Solar  Energy   to 
Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray,  December,  1973) 

Section  4 — Wind  Energt  Conversion 
i.  stjbprogr.^m  summary 
A.  Introduction: 

1.  The  research  area  is  concerned  with 
practical  extraction  of  energy  from  the  wind, 
primarily  directed  toward  tfee  generation  of 
electricity  on  a  large  seal*.  The  research 
area  includes  eflforts  on  cost  reduction  of  sub- 
systems and  components,  research  and  data 
collection  on  wind  charact«rlstlcs,  user  re- 
quirements, legal,  environmental,  institu- 
tional and  aesthetic  Issues,  optimization  of 
design  concepts,  and  the  testing  of  a  series 
of  systems  of  increasing  size  and  performance. 

2.  The  objective  of  the  Wbid  Energy  Con- 
version Program  is  to  develop  reliable  and 
cost  competitive  wind  energy  conversion  sys- 
tems capable  of  rapid  commercial  expansion 
for  appropriate  regions  to  produce  significant 
quantities  of  supplemental  electrical  power 
by  the  early  1980's  with  the  potential  for 
meeting  base  load  electrical  power  require- 
ments. 

A  characteristic  of  'Wind  Bystoms  Is  that 
the  cost  of  the  energy  produced  is  a  function 
of  site  wind  characteristics  as  well  as  the 
technological  capability.  Thvis,  a  characteris- 
tic of  the  program  Is  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  success  versus  failure  per  se,  but 
rather  an  Increasing  competitiveness  over 
wider  regions  as  system  performance  is  In- 
creased. Therefore,  the  basic  problem  being 
addressed  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  wind  energy 


systems  and  to  verify  and  demonstrate  that 
reduction.  j 

B.  B&D  Programs: 

1.  Description:  | 

a.  The  specfic  goal  of  the  Accelerated/ 
Orderly  Program  is.  by  1976,  to  have  in 
operation  cost  effective  systems  in  the  10 
MWe  range,  along  with  completed  prelimi- 
nary design  and  component  development  to 
allow  the  operation  of  100  MWe  or  larger 
systems  by  1981.  The  program  contains  four 
program  elements:  1)  the  Program  Develop- 
ment and  Technology  element  Includes  svs- 
tem  and  user  requirement  studies,  support- 
mg  and  advanced  research  and  development 
on  components  and  sub-systetns,  micro  and 
macro  scale  wind  and  site  cbaracterizatlon 
and  research  on  legal,  environmental,  aes- 
thetic and  applications  Issues;  2)  the  Small 
Scale  Systems  Element  will  davelop  and  test 
a  100  KWe  wind-generator  In  FY  75  to  pro- 
vide the  initial  e.xperimental  cost  and  per- 
formance information,  to  be  foOlowed  by  sim- 
ilar sized  units  for  diverse  site  conditions 
and  special  applications;  3)  the  MWe  Scale 
Systems  Element  will  develop  Rnd  test  larger 
wind-generators  ( 1  to  2  MWe  size)  to  provide 
cost  and  performance  information  at  a  scale 
appropriate  for  eventual  commercial  use  to 
he  followed  by  operation  of  similar  sized 
units  for  diverse  site  conditiops,  higher  per- 
formance and  special  applications;  and  4) 
the  Large  Multi-unit  Scale  Element  will  de- 
velop and  demonstrate  two  economically 
viable  10  MWe  systems  of  large  wind-genera- 
tors and  complete  the  preliminary  design  of 
a  100  MWe  system  of  large  wtnd-generators. 

b.  "Hie  minimum  Viable  Program  main- 
tains the  same  sub-element  structure,  with 
a  stretched  schedule,  a  smaller  supporting 
research  element  examining  fewer  compo- 
nent and  subsystem  alternatives  and  fewer 
test  units.  The  specific  goal  for  FY  79  is  to 
have  in  test  one  5-10  MWe  multi-unit  test 
system. 

c.  A  crash  program  has  been  considered 
but  at  the  present  time.  Insufficient  recent 
experimental  data  and  analyses  exist  to  allow 
speed  up  to  the  accelerated  program  in  FY 
75-77.  Upon  completion  of  tl»  Initial  tests 
of  the  first  MWe  scale  unit  and  based  upon 
Its  performance,  a  considerable  speed  up 
could  be  obtained  at  an  expenditure  of  addi- 
tional funds.  At  some  risk,  the  100  MW  scale 
demonstrations  could  be  moved  up  from  FY 
81  to  FY  79;  the  merits  of  tl»ls  option  can 
be  examhied  in  FY  77. 

2.  Schedule  and  Budget: 


Accelerated  Minimum   viable 

'■  i^'Jl"  •**«!"♦ -  Fiscal  year  197J.  Fiscal  year  1975. 

2.  1st  MWe  scale  test Fiscal  year  1976  _  Fiscal  year  1977 

1- J^'.^ii'il""'^'!^' Fiscal  year  1S78.   Fiscal  year  1979. 

4.  2-lOMWewind-genera-    Fiscal  year  197»     Fiscal  year  1981 

tor  systems. 

5.  100  Mw  viable Fiscal  year  1981.  Fiscal  year  1985- 

6.  Fiscal  year  1975  funding,  $8,500.000...   .     $3  800  000 

7.  Fiscal     year     1976  79    $97,700,000... <.  $23,100000. 

funding. 

8.  Runout  to  demonstration.  $150,000,000.  ..  $150,000,000. 

Cost  uncertainty  rests  on  leek  of  system 
level  experience  to  determine  both  configura- 
tion dependent  Initial  costs  and  lifetime  op- 
erating costs  and  because  of  presently  In- 
adequate wind  data  and  prediction  meth- 
odology. Additional  uncertainty  exists  in  the 
requirements  for  storage  as  a  function  of  ap- 
plication. 

C.  Implementation: 

1.  The  maximum  possible  eriergy  that  can 
be  practically  extracted  from  the  wind  In  the 
US.  has  not  been  determined.  However,  the 
NSP  NASA  Solar  Energy  Panel  has  Identified 
areas  of  the  U.S.  which  could  be  used  to  gen- 
erate 1.5  X  10»  KW-HH/yr  or  nearly  all  the 
electric  power  presently  generated  In  the  U.S. 
If  all  these  areas  were  utilized,  epproxlmately 
18  percent  of  our  estimated  power  generation 
of  8  X  10'-  KW-HR,'yr  for  the  year  2000  could 
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be  supplied  by  wind  energy  systems.  The  ac- 
tual Implementation  could  be  considerably 
larger  or  smaller  than  these  estimates  based 
on  the  results  of  actual  performance  achieved 
and  detailed  wind  surveys. 

2.  Implementation"  of  additional  wind-en- 
ergy systems  after  successful  demonstrations 
should  be  relatively  straightforward.  Rapid 
expansion  following  the  1981-82  period  can 
be  expected  from  the  accelerated  program. 
The  minimum-viable  program  will  result  In  a 
slower  implementation  due  to  the  larger  time 
required  to  reach  demonstration  systems. 

3.  Possible  barriers  to  implementation  in- 
clude: 

a.  unknown  reaction  of  utility  community 
due  to  unusual  characteristics  of  wind-en- 
ergy systems  and  limited  lifetime  proof  from 
early  test  units 

b.  unknown  public  reaction  to  aesthetics 

c.  possible  "wind  rights"  legal  questions 

d.  effects  on  micro  and  macro  climate  are 
expected  to  be  negligible,  but  the  degree  of 
proof  required  is  unknown  at  this  time. 

11.    STATUS    OF    THE    TECHNOLOCV 

A.  Present  Status: 

1.  In  1910,  Denmark  was  generating  5  •'  10' 
MWe — HR  year  from  wind  systems  with  a 
total  installed  capacity  of  200  MWe.  Prom 
1930  to  1960.  considerable  interest  existed  in 
Europe  (and  in  the  United  States  in  the 
1940's)  in  developing  large,  more  modern, 
wind-driven,  generating  systems  as  a  source 
of  electrical  power.  These  systems  typically 
Included  a  multi-bladed  wind-turbine,  an 
electrical  generator  and  a  control  system, 
mounted  on  a  tower.  An  energy  storage  sys- 
tem, usually  pumped  water  or  batteries,  was 
sometimes  included  In  the  system.  The  test 
systems  were  rated  from  100  Kw  to  1250  Kw 
and  provided  power  to  both  individual  users 
as  well  as  to  existing  power  networks.  How- 
ever, Interest  in  these  test  systems  declined 
because  they  were  not  cost-competitive  with 
fossU  fuel  plants  of  that  era.  These  efforts 
were  generally  Individually  entrepreneured 
and  suffered  from  the  lack  of  a  sustained 
R&D  effort.  Wind-generator  technology  has 
thus  been  arrested  since  the  mld-1950's,  and 
little  of  the  technological  development  of  the 
past  two  decades  has  been  applied  to  wind- 
generator  systems. 

B.  Barriers  to  Implementation: 

1.  Research  Barriers: 

There  are  no  barriers  to  implementation 
which  require  basic  scientific  research. 

2.  Development  Barriers: 

a.  System  configurations  must  be  examined 
In  order  to  Identify  those  cost  sensitive  sys- 
tems which  can  provide  the  most  cost  reduc- 
tion through  R&D  and  which  can  provide 
satisfactory  power  for  existing  electric  sys- 
tems. 

b.  Data  must  be  acquired,  and  a  meth- 
odology developed  to  adequately  character- 
ize the  wind  as  an  energy  source.  Temporal, 
geographic,  and  altitude  related  variation  of 
wind  velocity  and  direction  are  part  of  the 
needed  characterization. 

c.  Although  the  effects  of  the  large  scale 
use  of  wind  systems  on  micro-climate  and 
on  local  ecology  are  expected  to  be  negligi- 
ble, studies  are  required  to  provide  adequate 
assurance  that  the  present  expectations  are 
valid. 

d.  The  possible  requirements  and  relative 
advantages  for  storage  systems  for  enhanc- 
ing the  value  of  power  produced  by  wind 
systems  need  to  be  Identified.  It  Is  not 
known  If  statistically  reliable  power  from 
multiple  generators  can  minimize  storage 
requirements. 

3.  Implementation  Barriers: 

a.  Acceptance  by  the  utUlty  industry  will 
have  to  be  nurtured.  The  tmortbodox  nature 
and  unfamiliar  aspects  of  the  large  scale  use 
of  wind  systems  may  result  In  a  hesitant  ac- 


ceptance even  if  cost  effectiveness  is  dem- 
onstrated. 

b.  Acceptance  by  the  public  is  unknown. 
The  aesthetic  impact  of  the  large  scale  use 
of  wind  systems  is  highly  subjective  and  will 
be  influenced  by  many  factors,  including  en- 
ergy supply. 

c.  Areas  able  to  accommodate  a  large  num- 
ber of  wind  generators  and  having  wind  char- 
acteristics adequate  for  the  economic  pro- 
duction of  power  must  be  identified,  and  the 
ability  to  predetermine  adequately  site  wind 
characteristics  must  be  proven  to"  the  satis- 
faction of  the  user. 

d.  Legal  questions  associated  with  wind 
rights  and  land  use  require  early  identifica- 
tion and  assessment. 

C.  Ongoing  R&D  Efforts  to  Overcome  Bar- 
riers : 

1.  Little  effort,  private  or  federal,  has  been 
performed  in  recent  years.  In  FY  73,  the 
NSP  funded  S200K  for  "two  initial  supporting 
research  activities.  In  FY  74,  with  a  level  of 
$1.2  million,  NSF  commenced  the  studies  and 
research  to  support  this  program.  The  initial 
100  KWe  experimental  unit  is  under  prelim- 
inary design,  to  be  constructed  and  tested 
in  FY  75  at  the  NASA  Lewis  Research  Center. 
Studies  to  determine  system  and  user  re- 
quirements, meteorological  studies,  para- 
metric design  analyses  and  initial  research  on 
nontechnical  issues  are  also  planned  for  FY 
74. 

In  foreign  countries,  development  ,.nd 
manufacture  of  small  1-10  Kw  units  con- 
tinue on  a  modest  scale.  In  the  USSR,  how- 
ever, a  group  of  over  100  professionals  are 
working  on  the  development  of  wind  pow- 
er. Present  priority  is  on  10  Kw  remote  use 
applications,  but  a  400  Kw  multl-vmit  sys- 
tem is  in  operation  and  Interest  Is  Increasing. 

2.  Through  the  March  '73  US/USSR  co- 
operative agreement,  an  Information  u:;- 
change  on  these  efforts  is  expected  to  be 
maintained. 

III.  RATIONALE  FOR  FEDERAL  INVOLVEMENT  AND 
INSTITUTIONAL  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  IM- 
PLEMENTATION 

A.  Rationale  for  Federal  Government: 
Present  uncertainties  In  the  ultimate  cost 
effectiveness  of  large  scale  systems,  coupled 
with  their  unusual  nature,  require  federal 
involvement  in  the  initial  R&D  program. 

Technology  and  environmental  assess- 
ments and  the  identification  of  viable  means 
of  assuring  early  commercialization  requires 
federal  Involvement  to  bring  together  the 
various  groups  required  to  address  these 
Issues. 

B.  Government  Actions  Other  Than  Direct 
Support:  Government  purchases  of  early  sys- 
tems for  use  at  Federal  Installations,  remote 
sites  In  national  recreation  areas  as  well  as 
the  establishment  of  a  federal  "loan  guar- 
antee or  fvmd"  to  support  initial  capital 
acquisition  (to  be  repaid  from  operational 
savings)  for  selected  community  or  agricul- 
tural Joint  land  usage  systems  would  be  ef- 
fective In  the  early  Implementation  stages. 

C.  Sensitivity  of  Industry  Attitudes:  In- 
dustry attitudes  toward  wind  systems  is  like- 
ly to  be  Insensitive  under  changing  condi- 
tions until  a  demonstrated,  cost-effective 
technological  base  Is  demonstrated  because 
of  the  untradltlonal  nature  of  these  systems. 
This  attitude  may  change  If  fuel  supply 
problems  become  more  aggravated  and 'or 
pollution  or  safety  related  construction  de- 
lays for  conventional  power  generation  sys- 
tems Increase. 

D.  Other  Government  Actions  Required  to 
Support  the  B&D  Program:  Clarification  of 
the  "wind  rights"  Issues  is  needed.  No  other 
actions  are  presently  identified. 

XV.  CRTTESIA  AXD  PRIORmES 

A.  The  criteria  used  for  setting  priorities 
among  the  wind  energy  projects  are: 


1.  Structure  projects  schedules  so  that 
significant  milestones  occur  prior  to  major 
funding  commitment  pomts. 

2.  Timely  identific&tion  elimination  of  bar- 
riers to  implementation. 

3.  Reduce  cost  uncertainty  of  program  and 
systems. 

4.  Maximir'e  probability  of  obtaining  cost 
goals.  T 

B.  Slratefiy  and  Application  of  Criteria: 
1.  General  Strategic  Considerations: 

a.  Timing:  The  schedule  of  the  accelerated 
program  i.s  ba.-ed  on  meeting  the  progran. 
objectives.  It  provides  for  a  significant  dem- 
onstration so  that  commercial  decisions  fo/ 
implementation  can  be  made  in  time  to  con- 
tribute to  national  energy  production  in  tho 
1930'p.  A  key  attrllnile  of  wind  svstems  is  thr- 
expected  short  implementation  time  pro- 
vided the  cost  goals  are  achieved.  The  mini- 
mum viable  program  accepts  a  delay  ci  3-5 
years  in  tins  implementation. 

b.  Rationale:  The  general  program  ration- 
ale is  based  on  the  fact  that  wind  energv 
systeins  ha^■e  been  proven  to  be  technicuiiv 
le.-isible.  and  cost  effective  in  special  sitxia- 
tions.  based  on  technology  which  is  fiflep:i 
to  twenty  years  old.  When  the  technical  ad- 
VRiices  in  solid  state  electronic  devices,  co-i- 
irol  systems,  structural  dynamics,  aero- 
dynamics, materials  technology,  meteorology, 
instrumentation,  and  mathematical  systen- '. 
nicdeliiig  of  the  past  twenty  years  are  applie'.i 
to  v.vid  eiiergy  systems,  they  should  become 
co-st  eiTective  in  a  much  broader  spectrum 
of  applications.  Further  advances  in  the 
reie  :uit  b!>?ic  technologies  mentioned  above 
are  i:oi  expected  to  make  further  dramatic 
improvements  in  the  potential  for  wind 
energy  sysiems.  The  proposed  program  will 
permit  a  definitive  conclusion  to  be  made 
about  the  applicability  of  these  systems  in 
a  timely  manner. 

2.  Application  of  Criteria:  Applying  the 
criteria  and  rationale  described  above  leads 
to  the  following  priority  for  the  elements  of 
the  subprogram. 

a.  Develop  capital,  maintenance  and  oper- 
ating cost  data  using  present  state-of-the- 
art  technology  by  means  of  early  experimen- 
tal 100  KWe  wind-energy  systems. 

b.  Develop  the  data  base  and  methodology 
required  to  characterize  the  wind  as  an 
energy  source  and  to  expedite  effective  site 
selection. 

c.  Define  system  requirements  for,  and 
interface  problems  associated  with,  wind 
energy  systems. 

d.  Identify  legal,  environmental  and  social 
Issues  affecting  commercial  Implementation. 

e.  Define  and  verify  system  characteristics 
at  the  single  megawatt  scale. 

f.  Define  the  requirements  for  and  verify 
the  capabilities  of  multi-wind-generator 
systems. 

v.    ALTERNATIVE    RiD    PROGRAMS 

A.  Accelerated  Program: 

1.  Schedule  and  Milestones: 

A.  Milestones:  Figure  11  presents  the  sig- 
nificant milestones,  principally  the  success- 
ful operation  of  systems  of  increasing  size 
and  performance,  and  Includes  a  significant 
supporting  research  element  to  develop  al- 
ternate and  advanced  components  to  suc- 
cessfully achieve  system  cost  goals.  Durmj: 
this  five-year  program,  the  public  sector  v.-ili 
determine  continuation  of  the  large  scale 
systems  at  each  major  milestone.  The  private 
sector  will  determine  commercialization  ol' 
the  small  scale  systems  for  special  applica- 
tions. The  construction  of  the  100  MWe  dem- 
onstration scale  system,  under  possible  Joint 
funding,  wUl  be  in  part  determined  by  the 
private  sector.  Implementation  of  additional 
commercial  systems  would  be  expected  to  be 
predominantly  private  sector  decisions. 
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b.  Parallel  Programs:  The  program  Is  pri- 
marily a  partially  overlapping  sequentl-il 
development  effort  as  indicated  by  Plgixre 
11.  Significant  parallel  efforts  are  included 
in  component  research  and  conceptual  and 
design  study  activity. 

c.  Likelihood  of  Success:  It  Is  highly  lllcely 
that  all  significant  milestones  will  be  met, 
any  delays  most  likely  being  caused  by  rela- 
tively minor  engineering  problems.  If  per- 
formance and  economic  goals  are  not 
achieved,  the  system  would  still  be  expected 
to  be  viable  at  favorable  remote  sites  with 
sufficient  winds;  complete  failure  Is  not  con- 
sidered likely. 

a.  Cost  and  Budget  Projections: 
a.  The  cost  to  meet  each  program  element 
Is  shown  in  figure  12  for  each  year  FY  '74 


through  FY  '79.  The  program  Is  estimated  to 
be  totally  federally  funded  with  a  projected 
cost  for  FY  '7&-79  of  $106  x  10". 

b.  Evolution  of  Public  alid  Private  Sector 
Roles  Federal/ private  sector  cost  sharing  ar- 
rangements will  be  negotiated  during  the 
pr(^ram  in  anticipation  cf  the  follow-on 
100  MW  demonstration  con$truction  to  begin 
in  FY  '80. 

c.  See  Fig.  12. 

d.  Funding  level  unceriadnties  are  associ- 
ated with  lack  of  inilial  experimental  results 
and  specific  program  detail  at  this  time. 
Funding  is  based  on  estimated  manpower 
requirements,  estimates  of  development 
costs  of  similar  type  hardware,  and  extrapo- 
lation from  earlier  .systems.  Note  that  signifi- 
cant  milestones   leading   tj  a   major  reduc- 
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FIG.  12.-PR0GRAM  BUDCET  SUMMARY 

WIND    ENERGY    CONVERSION    SUBPROGRAM.    ACCELERATED    ALTERNATIVE: 

OBLIGATIONS 
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tion  in  funding  uncertainty  occur  before  the 
lO^r  and  30';  points  of  the  planned  program 
obligation  curve. 

B.  Minimum  Viable  Program: 
1.  Schedule  and  Milestones: 
a.  Milestones:  Figure  13  presents  mile- 
stones and  estimated  size  of  tach  of  the  sig- 
nificant developments.  This  program  alter- 
native slips  testing  of  larger  $cale  units  into 
the  1980s  and  provides  for  fewer  compo- 
nent and  configuration  alternatives.  Follow- 
on  efforts  at  the  10  MW  and  100  MW  scales 
in  1980-85  would  stUl  be  required  before  im- 
plementation by  industry  could  be  expected. 
Initial  economic  performance  In  FY  '79  would 
be  expected  to  be  somewhat  lower  than  the 
accelerated  program  due  to  tlie  smaller  SR&T 
element. 

FIG.  14.     PROGRAM  BUDGET  SUMMARY 

ENERGY   CONVERSION    SUBPROGRAM,    MINIMUM    VIABLE   ALTBRrJATIVE:    FEDERAL 
OBLIGATIONS 
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■  Throufh  1982. 

b.  Parallel  Programs:  The  program  is  pri- 
marily a  sequential  development  effort.  A 
more  limited  number  of  early  conceptusd 
Btudy  activities  and  component  research  is 
Included. 

c.  Likelihood  of  Success:  It  Is  highly  likely 
that  all  significant  milestones  would  be  met. 

2.  Cost  and  Budget  Projections : 

a.  Projected  total  cost  for  FY  75-79  is 
•26.9  X  10",  all  In  federal  funds.  Total  fund- 
ing including  that  required  in  1980-85  would 
be  expected  to  equal  that  of  the  accelerated 
program,  federal  funds  being  merely  de- 
ferred to  a  later  date.  See  Fig.  14. 

b.  Evolution  of  Public  and  Prlva't  Sector: 
A  phasing  similar  to  the  accelerated  program 
Is  expected.  Significant  private  secCor  fund- 
ing cannot  be  expected  until  similar  mile- 
stones are  achieved,  here  deferred  into  the 
follow-on  prog[ram. 

c.  See  Figure  14. 

d.  Funding  level  uncertainties  are  the 
same  as  for  the  accelerated  program,  clarifi- 
cation occurring  at  the  same  percentage  ex- 
penditure but  later  in  time. 

3.  Other  Requirements   (Both  Programs): 

a.  No  unusual  manpower  needs  are  antici- 
pated. 

b.  Currently  existing  faculties  required  in- 
clude wind  tunnels  for  testing  models  of  the 
wind  conversion  systems,  studies  of  the  inter- 
action between  the  wind  and  topographic 
conditions,  as  well  as  laboratory  facilities  for 
testing  rotors  and  the  drive  trains  and  elec- 
trical subsystems. 

Minor  new  facilities  will  be  required  for  on- 
site  field  testing  of  the  various  experimental 
units. 

4.  Management  Plan  (Both  Programs) : 
The  management  plan  will  coordinate  federal 
government,  private  industry  and  academic 
research  efforts  with  the  Intent  of  handing 
off  to  Industry  full  development  of  the  sub- 
program at  the  earliest  possible  time.  Fed- 
eral laboratories  will  be  utilized  In  the  first 
phases  to  manage,  at  a  Field  Center  Level, 
the  individual  elements  of  the  subprogram. 
These  laboratories  will  ctmduct  the  re- 
search, both  In-house  and  out-of-house,  and 
manage  projects  within  the  sub-program 
based  on  detailed  Program  Development 
Plans.  Coordination  and  Involvement  of  the 
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MWe  system  by  1981  and  100  MWe  system  by  1986. 


three  major  research  groups  mentioned  above 
is  already  underway.  The  Involvement  wUl 
be  broadened  to  include  representative 
groups  in  industry  or  professional  associa- 
tions as  well  as  the  potential  user  commu- 
nity. 

5.  Criteria  Employed  by  the  Subpanel  In 
Construction  of  Proposed  R&iD  Program  (Both 

Programs)  :  Proposals  were  submitted  to  this 
sub-program  area  from  the  NSP.  EPA,  NAS.A 
(Lewis),  BuMines,  and  ABC  (LLL);  in  all 
cases  these  refiected  an  equivalent  approach 
to  or  a  subset  of  the  base  September  "73  plan. 
Thus,  this  plan  reflects  the  similar  thinking 
of  all  Interested  agencies  and  represents  a 
systematic  development  of  the  resource. 

The  criteria  used  in  devfloping  the  plan, 
therefore,  consisted  of: 

a.  Developing  empirical  cost,  maintenance, 
and  problem  identification  Information  early 
and  commen.surate  with  phased  program  ex- 
penditures, 

b.  Developing  systems  of  increasing  tech- 
nical and  economic  performance,  the  inter- 
im systems  capable  of  commercial  use  In  spe- 
cial   applications,    and 

c.  Developing  a  program  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  useful  system  wltliout  dependence 
on  offshore  installations,  advanced  storage 
techniques,  or  hydrogen  production. 

While  studies  and  limited  susbsystems 
work  are  Included  for  these  latter  areas  un- 
der the  SR&T  sub-element,  major  R&D  ex- 
penditures for  these  areas  in  this  subprogram 
were  bypassed.  This  refiects  considerations 
regarding  schedule,  expected  performance 
and  developments  on  these  tubjects  expected 
from  other  programs  which  could  be  Included 
as  post-program  growth  cepability  in  the 
1980's. 

6.  Dependence  of  other  RID  to  Progress  in 
Wind  Technology: 

a.  Dependency  on  results  of  other  efforts: 
The  results  of  this  R&D  effort  are  not  de- 
pendent on  the  results  of  other  efforts  in  the 
energy  R&D  program.  However,  development 
of  practical  energy  storage  systems  would 
make  wind  energy  systems  available  for  addi- 
tional applications. 

b.  Dependency  of  other  RfcD  on  Results  of 
the  Program:  No  other  R&D  efforts  are  known 
to  depend  directly  on  wind  power  R&D.  How- 


ever, some  spinoff  results  are  to  be  expected 
such  as  in  predicting  the  efforts  of  wind  on 
various  structures.  In  addililon,  other  re- 
search such  as  agriculture  use  of  remote  areas 
might  be  stimulated  as  a  resBlt  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

7.  Potential  Problems  of  Environment, 
Safety,  or  Public  Acceptability:  Potential  en- 
vironmental effects  such  aa  meterological 
modifications  and  consequant  effects  on 
miniclimate  and  ecology  are  expected  to  be 
insignificant;  however,  early  research  is  re- 
quired and  Included  to  verify  this.  This  ef- 
fort will  develop  the  information  and  meth- 
odology required  to  v(Tite  environmental 
impact  statements  for  the  RJiD  program  ex- 
periments as  well  as  for  operational  use. 

All  presently  Identified  safety  Issues  are 
amenable  to  normal  englneefing  treatment 
and  should  not  lead  to  problems  In  the  R&D 
and  operational  programs.  AeBthetlc  accept- 
ability by  the  public  is  a  potential  problem 
not  amenable  to  simple  treaitment.  Conse- 
quently, public  surveys  and  hvonan  factor  de- 
sign considerations  are  included  in  the 
SR&T  program  element. 

VI.   IMPLEMENTATION 

A.  Direct  Benefits: 

1.  Identification  of  sectors  Involved:  Com- 
mercial equipment  suppliers  and  construc- 
tion contractors  would  be  th0  producers  of 
the  systems  for  operation  by  public  utilities 
and  in  special  cases  by  private  Industries  or 
individual  areas  of  governmeat;  the  electri- 
cal energy  then  being  dlstributled  through  ex- 
isting networks  to  the  Indiviflual  consumer 
in  a  standard  manner. 

2.  Ultimate  market:  The  eaergy  available 
practically  from  the  wind  in  the  appropriate 
regions  of  the  U.S.  was  estimated  by  the  NSF/ 
NASA  Solar  Energy  Panel  to  be  1.5  x  10'- 
kwhr/yr.  It  is  estimated  that  the  growth  of 
wind  energy  usage  could  be  made  to  grow 
from  3  x  10~  kwhr/yr  from  a  single  100  MWe 
plant  in  1981  to  10»  kwhr/yr  in  1985,  10 ' 
kwhr  hr  in  1990  to  the  above  estimate  by  the 
turn  of  the  century.  However,  the  actual 
growth  will  be  determined  t(y  several  fac- 
tors; the  system  costs  achievad  by  this  pro- 
gram as  compared  to  the  costB  of  fossil  and 
nuclear  fuels  and  plants  and  other  advanced 
alternative   energy   sources,   ajnd   the   social 
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pressures  for  a  cleaner  environment  and  more 
energy. 

3.  Foreign  dependence:  The  technical 
capability  and  essentially  all  materials  re- 
quired for  construction  are  available  domes- 
tically and  in  quantities  which  would  not 
impose  significant  demand.  No  fuels  are  re- 
quired and  t.»us  the  system  removes  that 
portion  of  the  energy  demand  provided  from 
foreign  dependence. 

4.  Reliability  and  Security:  Wind  conver- 
sion systems  will  consist  of  geographically 
widely  distributed  multi-unit  systems.  As 
such  it  would  be  dicricult  to  cripple  large 
segments  of  the  system  by  sabotage  or  un- 
usual atmospheric  or  geological  phenomena. 
The  systems  are  relatively  simple  rotating 
machinery  and  have  shown  to  be  reliable  de- 
vices when  designed  for  the  weather  condi- 
tions to  which  they  will  be  exposed.  Sabotage 
of  Individual,  relatively  unattended  units  is 
possible,  but  of  little  effect  outside  of  the 
fractional  system  loss  involved. 

5.  Efficiency:  The  wind  conversion  systems 
operate  fuel  free  and  thus  efficiency  per  se 
Is  not  applicable  except  as  affecting  costs 
described  below. 

B.  Economics  of  Implementation: 

1.  The  price  of  electrical  energy  from  wind 
conversion  systems  is  dependent  on  the 
achieved  operating  costs,  the  amortized  capi- 
tal investment,  and  most  importantly,  the 
wind  characteristics  of  the  region  and 
specific  site.  Detailed  analyses  made  in  the 
1940's  from  the  Smith-Putnam  system  in 
Vermont  estimated  6-7  mils,/kwhr  at  the 
site.  As  discussed  under  3  below  the  tech- 
nological advances  of  the  past  25  years  plus 
the  proposed  R&D  program  are  expected  to 
counterbalance  Inflation  and  achieve  the 
same  order  price  by  1980.  The  program  mile- 
stones, particularly  the  early  experimental 
units  are  designed  to  determine  cost  infor- 
mation prior  to  major  R&D  expenditures. 

2.  Not  applicable. 

3.  Capital  costs  for  the  1.25  MWe  U.S.  sys- 
tem of  the  1940 "s  approximated  $200  KW  in- 
stalled capacity  as  compared  to  about  $125  ' 
KW  for  hydro  or  fossU  plants  of  that  era. 
Studies  have  scaled  these  data  for  replica- 
tion at  today's  prices  to  $600-$800/KWe.  Be- 
cause the  wind  does  not  blow  continuously, 
wind-energy  systems  require  higher  Installed 
capacity  than  other  plants  to  generate  the 
equivalent  amount  of  average  power  per  year. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  1940  type  wind- 
generators  on  reasonable  sites  would  cost 
$l,20O-»l,800/KW  today  to  produce  the  same 
average  power  as  that  produced  from  con- 
ventional plants.  However,  preliminary  as- 
sessment concludes  that  the  technological 
developments  from  1940  to  the  present  plus 
this  R&D  program  could  lead  to  costs  ap- 
proximating $300-$500  per  avg.  KWe  with 
best  performance  at  the  more  favorable  wind 
sites. 

Operating  and  maintenance  costs,  esti- 
mated from  Smith-Putnam  data  should  ap- 
proximate 3';-5'r  per  year  of  the  capital 
costs  and  decrease  with  increasing  size.  Thus, 
the  primary  annual  costs  are  the  costs  of 
capital. 

4.  Projected  Impact  on  Labor  Market:  Be- 
cause the  components  of  wind  power  systems 
and  the  skills  needed  to  fabricate,  erect, 
and  maintain  them  are  not  much  different 
than  those  that  exist  In  other  commercial 
fields,  serious  dislocations  In  the  labor  mar- 
ket are  not  expected. 

5.  Projected  Impacts  on  International  Mar- 
kets and  on  Balance  of  Payments:  The  U.S. 
balance-of -payment  situation  would  be  Im- 
proved by  the  decrease  in  the  need  to  Im- 
port fuel  for  power  plants.  In  addition,  wind 
power  systems  can  be  export  Items,  particu- 
larly to  under-developed  nations  In  view  of 
the  modest  skills  necessary  for  maintenance 
and  operation. 

6.  Assumptions  Underlying  the  Above  Pro- 
jections: 
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a.  Since  no  fuel  Is  required,  the  only  nat- 
ural resources  needed  will  be  those  for  the 
equipment  such  as  steel,  concrete,  fiber  glass, 
copper  (as  well  as  the  required  land),  and 
that  the  quantities  required  would  not  de- 
flect the  market  price  from  standard  infla- 
tion estimates. 

b.  It  is  postulated  that  the  price  of  elec- 
trical entrgy  from  other  sources  will  increase 
modestly. 

c.  The  amortization  of  R&D  is  not  added  to 
price.  It  should  be  noted  that  all  experi- 
mental systems  except  the  first  100  KWe  unit 
will  continue  in  operation  producing  useable 
electric  power.  This  return  has  not  been  In- 
cluded. 

d.  The  labor  costs  are  assumed  to  Ije  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  presently  available 
since  no  unusual  skills  will  be  needed  to  fab- 
ricate, operate,  and  maLutain  wind  plants. 
Skills  from  the  aerospace  technology  and  in- 
dustry will  be  directly  applicable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resource. 

e.  Costs  of  capital  will  be  about  the  same  as 
present. 

f.  Date  of  commercial  availability:  1981 
( 100  MWe  system  scale) . 

g.  Useful  "lifetime :  20  years. 
Maintenance:  The  wind-generators  are  to 

be   designed   for   unattended   operation   and 
only  minimal  maintenance  is  expected. 

h.  The  output  of  wind  power  plants  wUl  be 
electrical  energy  for  which  a  demand  exists 
and  will  increase. 

I.  A  potential  foreign  market  exists:  Aus- 
tralia currently  exports  very  small  units.  The 
size  of  the  market  is  not  known  at  this  time. 
7.  Possible  Incentives:  After  test  and  analy- 
sis under  federal  funding,  utUlty  companies 
or  other  users  may  be  provided  Incentives  to 
continue  operation  of  the  experimental  wind 
power  systems  for  one  to  four  years  to  gam 
experience  and  acceptance.  SimUar  subse- 
quent systems  should  be  Implementable  un- 
der normal  motivation  with  limited  Federal 
R&D  continuing  on  the  possible  question  of 
public  interest  and  further  advanced  com- 
ponents and  subsystems  techniques. 
C.  Impacts  of  Implementation 
1.  The  natural  resources  required,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Wind  itself,  are  land  and  the  steel 
concrete,  fiber  glass,  copper,  aluminum  and 
other  construction  materials.  Initial  esti- 
mates of  the  quantities  of  materials  involved 
do  not  appear  excessive  as  compared  to  do- 
mestic production  or  relative  to  other  ad- 
vanced systems,  and  In  addition  are  generally 
substltutable  materials. 

Approximately  one  acre  of  land  per  MWe 
is  required,  thus  10^  MWe  capacity  or  K  the 
present  U.S.  capacity  would  use  156  square 
miles.  In  actuality,  considerably  more  total 
land  would  be  Involved  due  to  spacing  re- 
quh-ements;  however.  Intervening  land  use 
for  agriculture,  grazing,  or  other  uses  would 
not  be  Impaired. 

Only  normal  competition  for  materials 
from  other  construction  programs  would  be 
expected. 

Zoning  and  land-use  regulations  wlU  affect 
siting  availabUity.  The  legal  Issues  of  owner- 
ship of  wind  energy,  similar  to  "water  rights" 
are  not  well  defined  and  require  early  re- 
search and  possible  Federal  action. 

2.  The  energy  Input  required  for  imple- 
menting these  systems  consists  primarUy  of 
processing  raw  materials  Into  the  structural 
materials  to  be  used.  While  a  technologj-  as- 
sessment has  not  yet  been  performed,  this 
energy  Is  expected  to  be  a  small  fraction  of 
the  energy  produced  during  each  systems' 
lifetime. 

3.  An  objective  of  this  program  Is  to  be 
compatible  with  existing  electrical  distribu- 
tion systems.  The  Implementation  of  this  ob- 
jective requires  that  the  wind  power  systems 
operate  In  a  mode  which  permits  direct  in- 
terfacing with  existing  power  grids  or  In 
some  applications,  the  use  of  a  storage  sys- 


tem which  interfaces  with  existing  pow<r 
grids. 

4.  Environmental  Impacts  of  Implements 

tion: 

No  significant  adverse  environmental  iir- 
pacts  are  expected.  While  silent,  these  sys- 
tems would  cause  an  aesthetic  impact,  ihe 
magnitude  of  which  is  presently  unknown. 
While  the  effect  on  local  weather  due  to  the 
extraction  of  energy  is  expected  to  be  mini- 
mal, it  is  a  subject  for  early  research  In  the 
SR&T  program  element.  An  environment^ 
Impact  statement  would  probably  be  ra- 
quired  to  addresB  problems  typical  of  a  com  - 
parable  construction  project. 

5.  Occupational   Health   and   Safety   Con- 
siderations: " 
No  adverse  effects  are  expected. 

6.  Other  Impacts: 

a.  Impacts  on  future  demography  anil 
land-use  pattern.  The  simplicity  and  relia- 
bility, i.e..  ease  or  lack  of  required  main- 
tenance make  wind  power  especially  attrac- 
tive for  the  development  of  energy  deprive  1 
remote  areas.  Such  uses  could  result  in  sig- 
nificant impact  on  agricultural  patterns  an  1 
consequently  population  densities  and  dis- 
iribution  in  areas  which  are  currently  or 
lower  value. 

b.  Social  costs  and  benefits.  No  slgniflcanl 
social   costs  are   expected.   Possible   benefit^ 
are  discussed  in  a,  above,  and  would  in  gen. 
eral  be  commenBurate  with  the  benefits  as 
sociated  with  any  other  new  source  of  powei. 

c.  Long  term  impacts  of  implementetior . 
Sie  a  and  b  above. 

Section   5 — ^Bioconveksion   to   Fvei-s 
i.  sttbpkogram   summary 

A.  Introduction: 

1.  Bioconversion  comprises  three  areas 
the  conversion  of  organic  wastes  to  energ.\, 
the  production  and  utilization  of  biomasi 
for  energy,  and  the  production  of  hydrogen 
by  photosj-nthetlc  and  other  photochemical 
systems. 

2.  The  objectives  of  the  bioconversion  pro  ■ 
gram  are  to  assess  the  available  technologt 
for  producing  and  utilizing  organic  materiali 
for  energy,  to  develop  new  technology,  and  to 
establish  the  feasibility  of  the  various  proc- 
esses through  pitot  plant  and  fuU-scale  dem- 
onstration plants.  The  optimum  program 
would  be  capable  of  utiUzIng  organic  wasteii 
in  the  near  term  and  subsequently,  biomasi t 
to  produce  syntttetic  fuels  for  heat  for  larE<i 
scale  utilization, In  lieu  of  fossil  fuels.  Ulti- 
mately, the  program  would  provide  means  for 
the  direct  produotion  of  hydrogen  as  a  signifi 
cant  source  of  energy. 

B.  R.  &  D.  programs : 
1.  a.  The  accelerated  orderlv  program  wii; 

provide  by  1980,  (1)  seven  pilot  plants  of  1 
ton/day  capacity  for  converting  urban  solid 
wastes,  animal  wastes,  and/or  other  organic 
materials  to  methane  or  higher  hydrocar- 
bons, (2)  one  demonstration  plant  of  about 
100  tons/day  capacity  for  converting  solid 
wastes  to  a  useful  fuel,  (3)  production  ol 
hydrogen  by  photosynthetic  and  blophoto- 
chemical  methods,  and  (4)  development  of 
hlph  yield  crops  which  can  be  har\-ested  for 
energy  production. 

b.  In  the  minimum  viable  program  the 
number  of  pUot  plants  would  be  reduced 
from  seven  to  three;  the  demonstration  plant 
would  not  be  planned  until  the  1980s  and 
all  other  accelerated  research  would  be  re- 
duced. 

c.  Crash  Program: 

Two  bioconversion  projects  lend  them- 
selves to  crash  development  because  of  their 
advanced  status.  *rhey  are  ( 1 )  anaerobic  con- 
version through  the  utilization  of  fermenta- 
tion plants,  and  (2)  urban  solid  waste  con- 
version by  pyroiysis  and/w  incineration 
Several,  single  Unit,  feedlot  fea'mentatlon 
plants  for  10.000  head  and  larger  could  be 
Initiated  In  1975.  Each  plant  would  yield  ap- 
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proximately  10=  SCP/day  of  methane.  Simi- 
larly, demonstration  plants  capable  of  dis- 
posing of  solid  waste  from  urban  commu- 
nities of  100,000  population  could  be  built  In 
1975  to  process  200  tons/day  of  solid  wastes. 
These  latter  plants  would  be  expected  to 
yield  approximately  2  x  10"  BTU  day  In  the 
form  of  heat,  low  BTU  gas  and  or  oil. 
C.  Implementation: 

1.  Readily  collectible  wastes  could  provide 
methane  equivalent  to  about  six  percent  of 
the  present  natural  gas  use,  or  nearly  two 
percent  of  present  total  U.S.  energy  consump- 
tion. Attaining  goals  In  agriculture  to  pro- 
duce raw  materials  might  raise  contributions 
to  10  percent  of  total  energy. 

2.  Time  Schedule:  In  the  accelerated  pro- 
gram for  bloconverslon  It  is  considered  that 
economic  and  technical  feasibility  are  pres- 
ently established.  Pilot  plants  would  be  es- 
tablished during  the  period  1976-78.  and  one 
or  more  demonstration  plants  would  be  es- 
tablished during  1977-78.  For  blomass  pro- 
duction, economic  feasibility  would  be  estab- 
lished during  1975-1977,  and  technical  feasi- 
bUlty  would  be  established  during  1978-1979. 
Then  pilot  plants  would  be  established  dur- 
ing 1979-1980  foUowed  by  a  demonstration 
plant  during  the  early  1980's.  For  biophotoly- 
sis  the  goal  is  to  establish  economic  and  tech- 
nical feasibility.  No  pilot  or  demonstration 
plants  are  planned  before  1985. 

In  the  minimum  viable  program  for  blo- 
converslon the  pUot  plant  Is  planned  but 
would  be  developed  over  a  2-year  longer 
period  than  In  the  accelerated  program.  The 
demonstration  plant  is  not  planned  until 
some  time  after  1978.  The  biomass  program 
would  be  carried  out  at  a  slower  rate  with 
technical  feasibility  not  being  completed 
until  1980.  A  pilot  plant  Is  not  scheduled 
untU  after  1979  and  no  demonstration  plant 
is  planned.  For  blophotolysls,  the  plans  for 
the  mlnlmiun  viable  program  are  to  estab- 
lish economic  and  technical  feaslbllltv  bv 
1980  or  later. 

3.  Pew  barriers  are  anticipated  because 
the  proposed  technology  would  make  better 
use  of  our  natural  resources  without  readily 
visible  Ul  efifects. 

n.  STATUS  or  technology 

A.  Present  status: 

1.  Bloconverslon — for  use  of  urban  wastes 
the  following  projects  are  underway. 

a.  EPA  and  San  Diego  County— Pyrolysls 
plant  with  a  capacity  of  100  tons /day  pro- 
ducing low  BTU  gas  and/or  oU  Is  ready  for 
construction. 

b.  EPA  and  Baltimore  County— Pyrolysls 
plant  with  a  capacity  of  1000  tons /day  pro- 
ducing low  BTU  gas  is  in  design  phase. 

c.  NSP  and  Dynatech  Corporation— An- 
aerobic  digestion  pilot  plant  (economic  feasi- 
bility and  design)  to  process  1  ton/day  re- 
sulting in  the  production  of  methane. 

d.  Bureau  of  Mines— Chemical  reduction 
pilot  plant  processing  wood  chips  with  a 
capacity  of  1  to  3  tons/day  to  produce  low 
sulfur  oil. 

e.  NSP  and  University  of  California— An- 
aerobic digestion  of  algae  Is  at  the  economic 
feasibility  stage. 

2.  Production  of  Blomass— Feasibility 
studies  are  underway. 

a.  NSP  and  Stanford  Research  Institute 

Evaluation  of  species  for  production  of  bio- 
mass  and  economic  feasibility  Is  under  study. 

b.  Naval  Undersea  Center  and  Weapons 
Center— Feasibility  studies  to  use  large  ma- 
rine algae  as  a  source  of  blomass  have  been 
initiated.  An  initial  experimental  plot  of  7-14 
acres  Is  planned  for  1974. 

3.  Photosynthetlc  Production  of  Htdroeen 
by  Algae. 

NSP  and  Case  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity investigations  are  underway. 

B.  Barriers  to  Implementation: 

1.  Research  barriers— No  research  barriers 
are  anticipated  for  anaerobic,  pyrolytlc  and 
chemical  conversion  techniques  for  the  pro- 


duction of  biomass.  Direct  production  of  hy- 
drogen by  algae  Is  in  the  initial  research 
stage  and  potential  barriers  have  not  yet 
been  identified. 

2.  Development  barriers— No  development 
barriers  are  anticipated  for  bioconverslon  of 
urban,  agricultural  or  industrial  wastes  For 
the  direct  production  of  hydrogen  by  algae 
the  work  is  still  in  the  early  stages  and  po- 
tential barriers  are  unknown. 

3.  Implementation  barriers — No  imple- 
mentation barriers  are  anticioated  for  bio- 
conversion  or  production  by  bioma'^s.  For  the 
biological  production  of  hydrogen,  no  evalu- 
ation can  presently  be  rande  because  re- 
search is  still  in  initial  stage.  Technical 
problems  do  exist,  however,  for  blomass  pro- 
duction. Availability  of  land  and  water  may 
be  a  limiting  factor  on  the  potential  level 
of  fuel  production  by  the  biological  produc- 
tion of  hydrogen.  The  resefirch  Is  In  initial 
stages  and  implementation  barriers  are  un- 
known. 

C.  Ongoing  R&D  Efforts  to  Overcome 
Barriers: 

1.  The  present  level  of  funding  is  approxi- 
mately $2.2M  for  all  program  areas. 

2.  Availability  of  results  of  foreign  efforts. 
R&D  efforts  are  underway  iu  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, ar.d  several  other  forei?:>  countries. 
Efforts  to  coordinate  these  programs  are 
tinderway. 

III.  RATIONALE  FOR  FEDERAL  INVOLVEMENT,  AND 
INSTITUTIONAL  ARRANGLMBNTS  FOR  IMPLE- 
MENTATION 

A.  Federal  involvement— Private  industry 
will  not  normally  Invest  substantial  sums 
of  capital  until  the  economic  and  technical 
feasibility  is  established.  Therefore,  federal 
involvement  is  warranted  during  the  above 
stages  and  perhaps  into  the  commercial 
stages. 

B.  Direct  and  Indirect  Government  Ac- 
tions Warranted—  Jlrect  involvement  is  war- 
ranted to  stimulate  effective  utilization  of 
wastes  for  energy  production  to  reduce  en- 
vironmental pollution  problems.  Tax  write- 
offs and  subsidies  would  offer  Incentives  as 
commercial   Implementation   begins. 

C.  Industry  sensitivity  to  change  will 
probably  not  be  involved  because  the  prod- 
ucts of  bloconverslon  are  currently  being 
used  as  fuel  sources. 

D.  Other  government  actions  to  promote 
bloconverslon  could  be  the  enactment  of  In- 
creasingly stringent  regulations  for  the  dis- 
posal of  wastes  and  the  development  of  a 
subsidy  program  for  the  production  of  bio- 
mass. 

IV.    CRITERIA    AND    pmORITIES 

A.  Criteria  for  Setting  Ptiorlties: 

1.  Bloconverslon — Anaerobic  fermentation 
and  pyrolysls  of  urban  and  agricultural 
wastes  are  reaching  tha  demonstration 
stage.  These  technologies  should  be  given 
first  priority.  Chemical  reduction  Is  at  the 
pilot  plant  stage  and  would  represent  a 
second  priority  ratmg.  The  biological  pro- 
duction of  hydrogen  is  in  the  Initial  stages 
of  Investigation.  Its  possible  contribution  to 
a  hydrogen  economy  warrants  a  continued 
program  at  the  level  Indicated. 

2.  Biomass  production — This  program  is 
currently  selecting  species  and  obtaining  in- 
formation  for  decisions  on  ocean  fresh  wa- 
ter and  land  production  and  determining 
the  advantages  of  each.  To  meet  projected 
milestones  related  to  the  stated  goals,  this 
work  must  be  accelerated  as  showTi  from 
1975  through  1978. 

B.  Application  of  Criteria: 

1.  Several  strategic  considerations — The 
greatest  effort  possible  Is  required  in  the 
conversion  of  agricultural  and  urban  wastes 
to  energy  forms.  The  accelerated  prc^am 
will  accomplish  this  goal.  Tlie  minimal  pro- 
gram will  increase  the  time  required  for  Im- 
plementation of  the  plan;  probably  affecting 
the  bloconverslon  of  wastes  more  than  the 
other  subprograms. 
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2.  Development  of  Priorities: 

a.  Implement    bloconverslon    of    organic 

b.  Develop  th.e  technologies  required  for 
the  implementation  of  oceanic.  Inland  wa- 
terway, and  land  production  of  biomass 

c.  Begin  pilot  type  production  of  biomass 
n  '^n^^''^''^  biomass  production  to  operate 
n  100  ton  day  bloconverslon  plant  to  develop 
I  .'II  economic  feasibility.  ' 

e.  Implement  commercial  production  of 
bromnss  with  the  required  incentives 

f.  Continue  evaluation  if  the  biological 
rroriuction  of  hydrogen  is  con$istent  with  the 
r>ro'^,^blIities  for  the  development  of  a  signif- 
icant hydrogen  economy. 

v.  ALTERNATIVE  R&D  PBOGRAM 

A.  Accelerated  Program;   See  Fig    I5a 
E.  Minimum  Viable  Program:  See  Fig    15b 
C.  Crash  Program;   Immediate  Implemen- 
ta  ion  of  available  technology. 
1.  Schedules  and  Milestones- 
."•ccelerated  Program: 
•■,H-  ^I'l^stones— Four  major  milestone.<=  are 
-.-Oicated.  These  are  shown  as  ranges  in  years 
13  reflect  the  differences  in  technological  de- 
velopment of  the  systems  Involved.  Decisions 
on  program  direction  should  be  by  govern- 
me:;t  cgencies  in  the  periods  indicated    The 
f^  ,""'1''^'^   ^'^^   ^°''   ^^^^   Pl'-^lt   stage    is    as 

(1)  Bioconverslon:  Pilot  plants  25  tons/ 
cuty  max.;  demonstration  pljints  100  tons' 
clays. 

(2)  Biomass  production:  bilot  plants  1 
^'^.^.    rl  ^^monstration  plant.  lOO  sq.  miles 

Ml    Hydrogen  production,  none  planned 
b.  Parallel  programs  will  eSist  In  the  bio-' 
conversion  element.  Three  methods  of  pro- 
ducing energy  from  biomass  are  under  in- 
vestigation as  follows; 

FIG  I5a.-ACCELERATED  ORDERLY  PROjRAM-MILESTONES 
AND  AMOUNT  OF  5-YEAR  PROGRAM  FUNDS  RECUIRED 
TO  MEET  EACH  MILESTONE 


IDollar  amounts  in  milliflnsl 


Milestone 


Bio-         Biomass  Bio- 

conversion     production       photolysis 


Economic  feasibility 

Cost....      _  .'" 

Technical  feasibility 

Cost... 

Pilot  plant.... 

Cost '  ■ 

Demonstration  plant. 
Cost 


(') 


0) 


1976-78" 
J25 
1977-78 


1975-77 

J5 

1878-79 

$20.5 

1J79-80 

1*82-84 
$4.5 


19804- 

Jl 

1980 -t- 

$11.9 

1985 


FIG.  15b.-MINIMUM  VIABLE  PROGRAM 


Economic  feasibility  (i) 

Cost ^' 

Technical  feasibility  f'> 

Cost ""  '■•' 

Pilot  plant 1976-80 

Cost _  J25 

Demonstration  plant  .  1978+ 

Netcost =$13.5 


l»75-77  1980-1- 

.      $5  $1 

1977-80-1-  1980-r 

I     $13  $6 

$3 


'  Established. 
-'  Through  1979. 


( 1 )  Anaerobic  digest  ' 

(2)  Pyrolysls  combustion 

(3)  chemical  reduction:  Each  has  the 
potential  for  particular  applications.  Where 
they  are  duplicative,  decisions  on  which  sys- 
tem (s)  to  be  continued  will  be  made  at  the 
appropriate  milestone. 

c.  The  likelihood  of  success  Is  nearly  100 
percent  with  one  or  more  of  the  conversion 
systems.  Success  in  blomass  production  Is 
also  considered  good.  However,  land  and  wa- 
ter area  available  for  productien  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  technology  may  place 
limits  on  the  quantities  avaUable.  Large 
scale  hydrogen  production  by  blophotolysls 
Is  long  range  and  uncertain. 

Minimum  Viable  Progranj:  The  mile- 
stones remain  the  same,  but  more  time  will 
be  required  to  reach  them.  Pilot  plants  and 
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demonstration  plants  will  be  reduced  In 
number  and  size. 

2.  Cost  and  Budget  Projections  to  Meet 
Each  Milestone; 

a.    See    Fig.    16    for    the    Accelerated    Or- 


derly Program  and  Pig.  17  for  the  Minimum 
Viable  Program. 

b.  Development  costs  through  the  pilot 
plant  stage  are  to  be  borne  by  the  Federal 
Government.   Demonstration  plant  develop- 


ment costs  should  be  shrred  by  the  Fec'cr.-'.l 
Government  and  the  private  sector.  With 
demonstration  of  the  economic  viability,  no 
direct  Federal  Government  fundi;-';  would 
be  e::oected. 


FIG.  16.-ENERGY  R.  &  D.  PROGRAM  BUDGET  SUMMARY 

blOCONVERSION  SUBPROGRArrfl,  ACCELERATED  ORDERLY  PROGRAV  (ALTERNATIVE); 
FEDERAL  OBLIGATIONS 

IDollars  times  10^ 


FIG.  17.-ENERCY  R.  S  D.  PROGRAr/l  BUDGET  SLMMARY 

BIOCONVCRSION  SUBPROGRAM.   MINIMUM  VIABLE  PROGRAM   (ALTERNATIVE): 
FCDERAl  OBLIGATIONS 

[Dollar  times  K'l 


Program  element 


1975        1976        1977        1978        1S79     1980-89 


1 

Conversion  including  fermentation, 
chemical  reclLCtio.i,  pyiciysi:,  and 
combustion: 

Research  and  technology.  . . 

Engineering  development .. 

Pilot  plants.    . 

Demonstration  plants    . 

Total 

Organic  material  products: 
Research  and  technology    . 
Engineering  development 

Pilot  plants 

Demonstiation  plants.      .^..^^... 

Total    .                               .   ..' 

Biophotolysis: 

Research  and  technology 
Engineering  development 

Total. 

Grand  total 

2  6 
2.0 

2.0 

2-6 
2.0 
4.0 
1.0 

2.6 
2.0 
6.0 
3.0 

2.5 

1.0 

5.0 

10.0 

2.B 

1.0 

3.0 

19.0 

5 
2 
4 
4 

2. 

6.6 

3.0 
1.0 

9.6 

4.0 
2.0 

13.6 

4.0 
3.0 
1.0 

IS.  6 

3.0 
2.0 
2-5 
1.5 

25.6 

3.0 
2.0 
2.0 
3.0 

15 

6 

2 

2 

20 

3. 

<.o 

1.5 

6.0 
1.7 

•8.0 
2.1 

9.0 
2.5 

10-0 
1.0 

30 
8 

1.5 
12.1 

1.7 
17.3 

2  1 

23-7 

2.5 
30.1 

5.0 
40.6 

10 
55 

Program  element 


1975        1976        1977 


1978        1979    198G-89 


1.  Conversion     including     fermentation. 

chemical    reduction,    pyrolyil?,    a-.J 

combustion: 

Research  and  tcchnolofv  JO          ?.0          20  20          20 

Engineering  development  2. 0          2  0          2  0  10          10 

Pilot  plant   --  2.0         3.0         1.5  1.5         15 

Demonstration  plants.. .                             .  j'q 

2.  Oig:nic  nialenal  prodijCls;  -   -- 

Research  and  !ec:-;nology  1.0          1.5          2.0  2  0          10 

Fn;ineering  development  .5         1.0         2  0  2  0         10 

Piijt  plant  ..  ■  i"o         2'q 

Oenionslia'.ion  plants 

3.  CiPpiotolysis:  "   "       "       - 

Reseaich  and  technology  1.0         1.0         1.0  1.0         2  0 

Enginee'ing  developmeni   _ '_  '             j'g 

Total- 8.5       10.5       10.5  loTs       12^5" 


?  0 

2  0 
1.5 

33.0 

5.0 
5.0 
4.5 

.20.0 

8.0 
2.0 

86.3 


Note:  5  year  total  eq'jals  $52,500  000 


Note;  5-yr  total  equals  $123,000,CCC. 

c.  Projected  Federal  outlays  FY  1975  to  FY 
1979  are  shown  on  Fig.  16  and  17. 

d.  Major  uncertainties  in  the  funding  ar- 
rangements are  the  impact  of  continued  in- 
flation on  estimated  costs  of  the  various  par- 
allel programs.  Hydrogen  production  could 
conceivably  progress  faster  than  anticipated, 
resulting  m  the  need  for  funds  for  pilot  and 
demonstration  plants. 

3.  Other  Requirements: 

a.  Manpower  needs  to  accomplish  this 
program.  The  following  manpower  are 
needed  for  the  5-year  period : 

Accelerated  program 

Scientific    1,020 

Technical 1,020 

Administrative   2,060 

Total    4.100 

Minimum  program 

Scientific    437 

Technical   433 

Administrative   875 

Total    1,750 

b.  Facilities  for  storage  of  biomass,  farming 
operations  and  expansion  of  laboratories  will 
be  required.  These  costs  are  accounted  f  jr 
ta  the  cost  projections. 

4.  Management  Plan — The  management 
will  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  those  of  private  Industry, 
local  and  state  governments  and  academic 
researchers  with  the  goal  of  developing  a  vi- 
able and  profitable  bioconverslon  Industry 
at  the  earliest  possible  time.  Federal  labor- 
atories will  be  utilized  in  the  early  stages 
to  manage  the  individual  projects  of  the 
bioconverslon  subprogram.  These  labora- 
tories will  conduct  In-house  research  and 
manage  extramural  activities  based  on  de- 
tailed program  development  plans.  Coordin- 
ation and  Involvement  of  the  pertinent 
groups  mentioned  above  is  already  underway, 
and  it  is  expected  that  participation  will  be 
broadened.  As  demonstration  and  develop- 
ment projects  mature.  Industry  will  assume 
an  increasing  share  of  the  fiscal  and  man- 
agement responsibilities,  as  discussed  In 
other  sections  of  this  report. 

5.  Criteria  Employed  in  Construction  of 
the  Proposed  R&D  Program: 

a.  The  present  program  embraces  all  bio- 


con  ver;  ion   arecs   except   direct   combustion 
which  received  attention  previously. 

b.  The  program  attempts  to  balance  the 
need  for  rapid  results  with  the  need  to  main- 
tain a  R&D  base  sufficient  to  permit  a 
sound  evaluation  of  the  potential  of  the 
vario-js  bloconverslon  processes  for  full-syo- 
tcm  implcmcntatlo:i. 

6.  Dependence  of  Other  R&D  to  Progress 
of  This  Technology: 

a.  The  energy  products  of  bloconversioa 
can  be  used  by  present  energy  distribution 
systems.  Development  of  hydrogen  pro- 
duction by  blophotolysls  is  dependent  on  an 
emerging  hydrogen  system. 

b.  This  R&D  effort  Is  independent  of  the 
progress  of  other  R&D  programs.  Conse- 
quences of  delays  In  the  program  would  not 
be  serious  provided  alternate  energy  systems 
emerge. 

7.  Possible  adverse  environmental  or  eco- 
logical effects  could  occur  due  to  extensive 
usage  of  land,  water,  and  ocean  for  biomass 
production.  Questions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernments right  to  farm  the  oceans  may 
aiise.  Air  and  water  pollution  from  biocon- 
verslon plants  have  not  been  thoroughly 
Investigated.  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ments will  be  required  in  some  Instances. 

VI.   IMPLEMENTATION 

A.  Direct  Benefits  of  Implementation: 

1.  Farming,  urban.  Industrial,  transporta- 
tion, and  storage  sectors  are  Involved  in  de- 
livery of  bloma.«;s  to  conversion  centers.  The 
conversion  product  will  fit  directly  into  ex- 
isting energy  distribution  systems. 

2.  About  6';  of  natural  gas  requirements 
can  be  supplied  from  wastes  alone.  With 
agricultural  material,  about  50';  of  gas  needs 
may  be  prtxluced.  Alternatively,  liquid  fuel 
from  wastes  plus  agricultural  materials  may 
replace  40-50  r  of  oil  rwfulrements  in  the 
early  2000s. 

3.  Sources  are  wholly  domestic,  and  non- 
depleting.  Methane  produced  would  offset 
needs  for  imported  liquified  natural  gas. 

4.  An  agricultural  energy  source  Is  dis- 
persed—not vulnerable  to  attack.  Conversion 
plants  are  vulnerable  but  no  more  than  ex- 
isting refineries.  Use  of  wastes  would  decen- 
tralize methane  production  and  tend  to  di- 
minish disaster  Impact. 

5.  Systems  efficiency  is  not  the  prime  pa- 


raroetpr.  The   m-Hn    interest   i.c  rarjiure   and 
ii=e  of   sclar  enc«gy   for  fossil   fu?is  suj>plc- 

nients.  » 

B  Fronomics  df  Implementation: 
1.  There  have  been  few  economic  i^tudies 
i.iade  on  coiivertfr^g  various  forms  of  stored 
energy  via  photosynthesis  Into  commonly 
us3d  fuels.  There  have  been  detailed  engi- 
neering studies  for  present  day  technologv-  on 
bioconverslon  processes  used  for  disposal  ol 
municipal  solid  wfiste.  However,  the  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  disposal.  Energy  produc- 
tion is  merely  a  by-product  for  the  disposal 
systems.  Yet.  in  these  solid  waste  disposal 
systems  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  there 
is  potential  for  obtaining  a  significant 
amount  of  energy.  It  appears  that  fuel  can  be 
produced  in  the  future  that  will  be  within  a 
competitive  cost  range.  Cost  estimates  used 
by  the  NSF  NA3A  Solar  Energy  Panel  in 
1972  sug:jested  that  the  fuel  cost  at  a  power 
plant  using  biomass  would  range  from  $1  50 
to  $2.00  10  BTXTi  The  capital  cost  for  an 
organic  inateria.Is-steam  electric  plant  would 
approximate  that  of  a  conventional  coal- 
steam-electric  pl.i^n  or  about  $250  per  KW 
according  to  NASA  projections.  Biophotolvsis 
systems  are  not  as  well  defined,  and  there- 
fore, economic  projections  are  difficult.  De- 
tailed cost  studies  will  be  one  of  the  major 
activities  undertaken  during  early  phases 
of  this  program  at  more  data  become  avail- 
able. 

2.  Incentives — Capital  should  be  made 
available  to  industry  at  reduced  rates.  Taxes 
should  be  reduced  or  waived  on  investments. 
Farm  subsidies  should  be  employed  to  pro- 
vide profit  incentives  until  the  viabiliiv  of 
biomass  farming  is  established. 

C.  Impact  of  Implementation 

1.  Natural  Resources  Required: 

a.  For  full  implementation  to  provide  for 
approximately  10  percent  of  the  total  energy 
requirements  of  the  U.S.,  estimates  Indicate 
that  approximately  200M  acres  of  land  and 
water  would  be  required.  This  represents 
about  the  total  area  currently  farmed  In  the 
United  States.  Thus,  a  considerable  share  of 
the  acreage  wotild  be  of  necessity  on  water 
unless  photosynthetlc  efficiency  in  energy 
conversion  were  doubled  or  tripled.  This  Is 
an  area  requiring  a  considerable  research 
Investment. 
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b.  When  oceanic  surfaces  are  considered, 
resources  are  certainly  available,  If  the  tech- 
nology for  ocean  farming  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

c.  Competition  for  land  acreages  will  be 
great  for  the  production  of  fiber,  food,  and 
feed. 

d.  Legal  restrictions  on  using  oceans  for 
blomass  farming  need  to  be  determined. 

2.  Energy  Inputs  Required:  There  are  pres- 
ently InsiilBclent  data  to  assess  the  energy 
Inputs  required.  Presently  funded  research 
Is  working  on  this  aspect  of  the  program. 

3.  Compatibility  with  Existing  Energy  Sys- 
tems: Projected  outputs  may  be  methane — 
directly  usable  as  pipeline  gas;  liquid  hydro- 
carbon fuels  which  may  require  refining  and 
processing,  and  low  BTU  gas  suitable  for  di- 
rect use  In  power  plants. 

4.  Environmental  Impacts  of  Implementa- 
tion :  Pryoly tic  or  chemical  conversion  plants 
are  analogous  to  coal  gasification  and  lique- 
faction plants.  Control  of  gaseous,  liquid, 
solid,  and  thermal  emissions  is  required. 
Fermentation  yields  liquid  effluent  and 
sludge  which  requires  disposal.  With  full  Im- 
plementation large  areas  of  land  and  water 
not  presently  xised  agriculturally  would  be 
converted  to  blomass  production. 

5.  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Consid- 
erations: There  are  no  anticipated  unique  oc- 
cupational health  or  safety  considerations. 
Bioconverslon  plant  operations,  farming,  and 
hazards  of  sea  duty,  are  expected  to  be  similar 
to  those  encountered  in  other  Industries. 

6.  Other  factors: 

a.  Full  Implementation  of  blomass  produc- 
tion could  drastically  alter  farming  opera- 
tions on  up  to  a  total  of  100  million  acres 
of  farm  land  (principally  grazing)  and  per- 
haps an  equal  amount  of  forest  land.  Ero- 
sion could  occur;  organic  content  of  soils 
may  be  adversely  affected  and  recreational 
waterways  would  be  reduced. 

b.  Small  generating  plants  for  local  use  on 
farms  or  small  urban  areas  could  aid  In 
waste  disposal  and  reduce  energy  require- 
ments from  conventional  sources. 

c.  The  long-term  Impacts  of  Implementa- 
tion could: 

1.  Change  patterns  of  recreational  land  and 
waterways  In  the  UJ3. 

2.  Make  a  significant  contribution  toward 
reducing  the  predicted  energy  gap. 

3.  Significantly  reduce  the  organic  waste 
problem  In  the  U.S. 

4.  By-products  from  bioconverslon  could 
provide  animal  feed  and  fertilizer  from 
sources  that  are  now  discarded. 

Section  6 — Ockan  Thebmal  Energy 
CoNVKasiON 

I.  SUBPSOCKAM  SUMHART 

A.  Introduction: 

1 .  The  oceans  serve  both  to  collect  and  store 
tremendous  quantities  of  solar  energy.  By 
utilizing  the  natural  temperature  difference 
between  the  surface  and  deep  ocean  waters, 
a  heat  engine  can  be  op>eraved.  Experiments 
by  Claude  have  demonstrated  the  concept  o£F 
Cuba,  producing  22  Kw  of  electrical  power. 
Studies  Indicate  that  significant  amounts  of 
energy  (compared  to  total  U.S.  needs)  can  be 
economically  harvested  In  this  way  from  the 
ocean.  Because  the  temperature  difference 
(40"  to  50'  F)  is  small,  the  Carnot  efficiency 
Is  about  59e.  However,  the  available  thermal 
energy  is  enormous.  The  process  requires  no 
fuel  or  fresh  water  and  the  associated  power 
plant  technology  Is  straightforward,  hence, 
the  resulting  electrical  energy  should  be 
competitive  In  cost  with  that  produced  by 
present-day  power  plants. 

2.  This  development  program  is  Intended 
to  demonstrate  the  practical  feasibility  of 
converting  ocean  thermal  energy  Into  elec- 
tricity. System  reliability  and  economic  via- 
bility will  be  determined,  along  with  an  as- 
sociated assessment  of  the  technology  and  en- 
vironmental impacts.  The  potential  for  pro- 


duction of  protein  and  fresh  water  as  valu- 
able by-products  will  t)€  investigated.  Engi- 
neering problems  to  be  solfed  include  the 
development  of  deep-water  pipes  of  large 
(order  of  50  foot)  diameter  (along  with  meth- 
ods for  their  deployment)  and  the  design  of 
appropriate  heat  exchangers  and  pumping 
systems.  A  selection  must  be  made  between 
an  open  or  a  closed  thermodynamic  cycle, 
and  as  to  the  transmission  of  energy  from 
ocean  locations  to  land.  The  legal  questions 
associated  with  operations  In  international 
waters  must  also  be  examined. 

B.  R&D  Programs: 

1.  a.  Accelerated  orderly  program:  Tliis 
program  looks  toward  an  early  1980's  demon- 
stration of  technological  feasibility,  so  that 
the  immense  thermal  energy  resources  of  the 
oceans  would  soon  begin  to  be  taped.  Ad- 
vanced development  and  engineering  will 
produce  components  and  subsystems,  over- 
lapping in  time  the  establishment  of  ocean- 
based  and  near-shore  pilot  plants  and  test 
facilities. 

b.  Minimum  viable  program:  This  program 
compromises  on  the  above  program  by  utiliz- 
ing only  a  near-shore  pilot  plant/test  facility 
in  conjunction  with  the  associated  advanced 
development  and  engineering.  The  minimum 
viable  (near-shore)  program  would  not  come 
to  grips  with  many  potential  features  asso- 
ciated with  ocean-based  operations.  Conse- 
quently, feasibility  determination  and  ulti- 
mate commercial  implementation  of  ocean- 
thermal  plants  will  be  delayed  several  years. 

c.  Crash  program:  Becaus*  the  basic  tech- 
nology for  ocean-thermal  plants  exists  to- 
day, the  accelerated  program  is  amenable 
to  efficient  conversion  to  a  crash  program. 
A  crash  program  for  this  relatively  low-level 
technology  can  be  conducted  at  low  tech- 
nical risk  and  with  high  prcbabllity  of  suc- 
cessful completion  within  the  time  and 
funding  allocated.  The  rate  of  advanced  R&D 
would  be  doubled,  and  from  two  to  four 
pilot  plants  constructed  during  the  five-year 
period.  A  demonstration  plant  could  be  de- 
signed and  constructed  by  the  end  of  the 
decade,  shortening  the  time  to  this  milestone 
by  almost  three  years. 

The  accelerated  orderly  program  calls  for 
the  completion  of  construction  of  two  5-10 
Mw  pilot  plants  by  FY  19B0.  One  will  be 
located  near  shore,  and  the  other  wUl  be 
ocean  based.  The  minimum  viable  program 
provides  for  only  one  near-^ore  pilot  plant, 
to  be  completed  by  FY  1984.  Both  programs 
Include  a  demonstration  plant,  and  their 
respective  schedules  are  shown  In  Section  I. 
C.  2.  No  major  technical  barriers  are  en- 
visioned, but  legal  aspects  of  ocean -based 
plants  may  be  a  major  problem. 

C.  Implementation : 

1.  Projected  size  of  the  applications  after 
Implementation:  The  solar  energy  Imping- 
ing on  the  topical  oceans  averages  20  watts/ 
ft^  or  560,000  Kw/ml'.  THus,  for  thermal 
equilibrium  at  3%  net  conversion  efficiency, 
a  500  Mwe  plant  would  extract  the  heat 
supplied  by  the  sun  to  30  square  miles  of 
ocean  surface.  Since  more  than  30  million 
square  miles  of  ocean  have  appropriate  ther- 
mal conditions,  as  many  as  one  million 
plants — each  of  500  Mw  output — could  con- 
ceivably be  operated  (having  a  total  output 
of  over  one  thousand  times  the  current  U.S. 
capacity  for  electrical  energy  generation). 
The  output  of  the  ocean-thermal  plants 
would  be  transmitted  to  the  user  as  electricity 
and/or  by  conversion  to  an  Intermediate 
fuel  such  as  hydrogen.  Thus,  several  thou- 
sand such  plants  could  supply  all  current 
U.S.  energy  requirements. 

2.  Time  scale  for  Implementation.  (Not 
reproduced  here.) 

3.  Possible  barriers  to  Implementation: 
The  heat-exchanger  and  cold-water  pipe  de- 
signs represent  possible  technical  problems, 
but  are  not  expected  to  be  barriers.  Possible 
environmental  impacts  of  large-scale  imple- 
mentation  will   require   study.   Possible   in- 


stitutional barriers  to  wldesproid  implemen- 
tation Include  lack  of  short-term  private  in- 
centives and  risk  capital,  and)  International 
legal  questions.  I 

II.  STATUS  OF  THE  TECHNOLOGY 

A.  Present  Status:  In  1929,  Claude  demon- 
strated an  ocean-thermal  plant  off  Cuba  that 
generated  22  kilowatts  of  electricity.  An  as- 
sessment of  this  and  other  French  efforts 
(prior  to  1960)  has  been  made.  A  workshop 
on  ocean-thermal  power  plants  was  con- 
ducted in  June  1973.  Computer-based  models 
and  other  approaches  are  currently  being 
used  for  feasibility  studies  of  ocean-thermal 
plants  to  optimize  their  desigi)  and  perform- 
ance. 

B.  Barriers  to  Implementation: 

1.  Ocean-thermal  technology  mainly  re- 
quires adaptations  of  existing  technologies. 
If  and  when  total  ocean-thermtl  plant  capac- 
ity becomes  an  appreciable  fnaction  of  U.S. 
total  energy  needs,  possible  impacts  on  the 
environment  may  become  significant;  hence 
research  on  this  possibility  Should  be  In- 
stituted early. 

2.  Although  the  items  listed  below  do  not 
require  technological  breakthroughs,  they 
are  Important  technical  problems  requiring 
solution  in  order  to  achieve  economical  plant 
cost. 

Cold  water  Intake  pipe;  design  and  deploy- 
ment of  pipe  having  a  diameter  of  about  50 
feet,  and  a  length  of  2000  to  3000  feet. 

Anchoring  or  statlon-keepulg  of  pipe  and 
power  plant. 

Biofouling  of  heat  exchangers. 

Turbine  dlffuser  design  and  turbine  seals. 

Corrosion  control  and  heat  transfer  deg- 
radation. 

Large  scale  water  pumps  ISOM  gallons/ 
mm  for  500  Mw  plant ) .  \ 

Energy  transmission.  ' 

Conversion  of  electrical  energy  to  Inter- 
mediate fuel. 

C.  Ongoing  R&D  Efforts  to  Overcome  Bar- 
riers : 

1.  Present  U.S.  efforts  are  funded  at  less 
than  $50K  and  are  mainly  concerned  with 
system  design  studies,  not  hardware.  There 
has  been  some  relevant  private  work  on  10 
foot  diameter  pipes  for  pumping  condenser 
water  to  a  325  Mw  steam  unit. 

2.  The  French  company,  Energie  des  Mers 
(dissolved  In  1960) ,  has  done  •xtenslve  stud- 
ies and  produced  completed  system  designs 
and  cost  estimates  for  a  25  Kw  ocean-thermal 
plant  using  the  open-cycle  Claude  process. 

in.   RATIONA££    FOR   FEDERAL   INVOLVEMENT   AND 
INSTIXtrnONAL   ARRAKGCMENTS 

A.  Federal  Involvement:  Private  Industry 
Is  heavily  committed  to  present  methods  of 
generating  power,  and  cannot  be  expected 
to  share  the  research  and  development  costs 
required  In  the  short  run  for  this  unique, 
new  system.  Although  the  rlslc  of  technologi- 
cal failure  In  developing  ocean-thermal  tech- 
nology Is  deemed  negligible.  It  Is  still  too 
great  (and  the  Investment  too  large)  for  pri- 
vate Industry  alone  to  assume.  Moreover, 
the  federal  government  Is  the  logical  sponsor 
of  this  development,  since  the  U.S.  public 
will  be  the  recipient  of  the  resulting  benefits: 

a)  reduction  or  elimination  of  power  genera- 
tion as  a  source  of  environmental  pollution; 

b)  conservation  of  the  remaining  U.S.  fossil- 
fuel  mineral  resources;  and  c)  U.S.  self  suffi- 
ciency in  energy  production. 

B.  Stimulation  of  Investment  in  R&D :  Be- 
sides direct  financial  support,  the  Govern- 
ment could  undoubtedly  stimulate  private 
Investment  in  R&D  by  allowing  tax  write- 
offs. This  procedure  was  successfully  em- 
ployed during  World  War  II.  The  Govern- 
ment could  also  guarantee  to  buy  (at  attrac- 
tive prices)  futiu-e  power  generated  by  ocean- 
thermal  plants.  (Other  InceiKtlves  are  sum- 
marized In  VI.  B.  6.  1.) 

C.  Industrial  Interest:  The  rising  cost  of 
competitive  power  plants  will  help  focus  In- 
dustrial attention  on  the  attractiveness  of 
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ocean-thermal  systems.  Increasing  resistance 
to  the  exploitation  of  coal  and  nuclear  energy 
may  Increase  the  interest  of  power  companies 
in  ocean-thermal  and  other  alternative  sys- 
tems. Demonstration  of  ocean-thermal  pilot 
plants  will  stimulate  Industrial  interest. 

D.  Other  Recommended  Government  Ac- 
tions : 

Provide  special  dispensation  with  regard  to 
anti-trust  laws  so  as  to  permit  collaborative 
efforts  among  normally  competing  com- 
panies. 

Clarify  the  legal  status  of  ocean-thermal 
plants  situated  In  International  waters. 

Provide  incentives  as  discussed  in  VI.  B. 
6.  I.  below. 

rv.    CRITERIA    AND    PHIORirlES 

Studies  essential  to  the  evaluation  of 
ocean-thermal  plants:  Performance,  eco- 
nomic viability,  environmental  Impacts,  po- 
tential for  application,  and  Institutional 
influences. 

Elements  critical  to  demonstrating  the 
technology:  Cold  water  Intake  pipe,  heat 
exchangers,  and  (especially)  verification  of 
system  performance  by  means  of  a  pilot 
plant. 

Commonality  of  the  element  to  various 
ocean -thermal  approaches  ,  closed  cycle,  open 
cycle;  near-shore  plant  or  ocean-based 
plant).  TTie  cold  water  intake  pipe  is  com- 
mon to  all  alternatives,  while  the  develop- 
ment of  flash  evaporators  and  deaeration 
systems  relates  only  to  open-cycle  systems. 

Universality  of  the  research  and  technol- 
ogy:  Corrosion-prevention  and  anti-foullng 


techniques  will  be  derivable  from,  and  also 
of  benefit  to,  other  marine  applications.  The 
ocean-thermal  technology  will  be  applicable 
to  bottoming  cycles  and  to  the  Increasing  use 
of  the  ocean  as  a  heat  sink  for  nuclear  and 
fossil  power  plants. 

v.    ALTERNATIVE    R&D    PROGRAMS 

A.  Accelerated  Program:  Includes  engineer- 
ing development  and  testing  to  establish 
component  design  and  performance  in  con- 
junction with  construction  of  two  5  to  10 
Mw  pilot  plants  based  on  two  different  con- 
cepts. These  steps  will  be  followed  by  con- 
struction and  test  of  a  100  Mw  demonstration 
plant. 

B.  Minimum  Program:  Reduces  the  pro- 
pram  scope  and  engineering  development  ef- 
for  .  The  major  economy  results  from  sacri- 
ficing one  pilot  plant.  The  net  effect  is  to 
increase  the  time  to  commercial  applica- 
tion and  to  require  concentration  on  either 
an  off-shore  or  ocean-based  application. 

C.  Discussion  of  Programs: 

1 .  Cost  of  budget  projections : 

a.  See  Figs.  18  19,  20,  21.  (Not  reproduced 
here.  I 

b.  Most  nf  the  development  costs  are  as- 
sumed to  be  borne  by  the  federal  government. 
Pilot  and  demonstration  plants  will  probably 
be  situated  where  their  output  power  is 
usable  locally.  The  capital  and  operating 
costs  of  such  plants  may  t>e  partially  recov- 
erable through  sales  of  their  products.  With 
commercial  implementation  of  this  technol- 
ogy, energy-intensive  industries  (e.g.,  the 
aluminum     industry)      may     build     ocean- 


thermal  power  plants  themselves,  thus  re- 
lieving the  demand  for  electricity  from  other 
sources.  Private  investors  will  exhibit  great 
interest  in  funding  plants  following  the 
demonstration -plant  phase. 

c.  See  Fig.  20 

d.  The  present  five-year  program  enables — 
through  use  of  pilot  plants — an  estimation 
to  be  made  of  engineering  design  require- 
ments and  construction  costs  for  scaling  up 
to  demonstration  plants. 

2.  Other  reo.uirements: 

a.  No  unique  manpower  skills  are  required. 

b.  New  testing  facilities  are  prcposed.  both 
near-shore  and  ocean-based. 

3.  Management  plan :  The  management 
plan  will  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  federal 
government  with  those  of  private  industry 
and  academic  researchers,  with  the  goal  of 
turning  over  the  commercialization  of  ocean- 
thermnl  energy  to  industry  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  Federal  laboratories  will  be 
utilized  in  the  early  phases  to  manage  the 
individual  projects  of  the  ocean-thermal  sub- 
program. These  laboratories  will  conduct  in- 
hcuse  research  and  manage  out-of-house  ac- 
tivities, based  on  detailed  program  develop- 
ment plans.  Coordination  and  involvement  of 
the  three  major  research  groups  mentioned 
above  is  already  underway,  and  participa- 
tion V.  ill  be  broadened.  As  demonstration  and 
development  projects  mature,  industry  w.l! 
assume  an  increasing  share  of  the  fiscal  and 
management  responsibilities,  as  discussed  in 
other  re-tjons  rf   this  report. 
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During  the  initial  Implementation  of 
ccean-thermal  energy,  the  federal  govern- 
ment could  be  both  supplier  and  consumer. 
For  example,  DOD  shore  facilities  and  remote 
installations  (Gaum.  Hawaii,  etc.)  present 
requirements  for  small  power  plants.  At  these 
locations,  ocean-thermal  plants  are  stra- 
tegically and  economically  Justified  in  the 
near  term. 

4.  Criteria  employed: 

a.  Related  R&D  programs  considered:  The 
ocean-thermal  program  is  based  on  an  ex- 
tension of  existing  technology.  However,  al- 
ternative paths  are  available  that  would  lead 
to  a  useful  product.  These  Involve  the  use 
of  open  or  closed  cycles  for  the  heat  engine, 
the   design   of  ocean-based  plants,   and   the 


construction  of  plants  near  shore.  The  ac- 
celerated program  Includes  both  a  near- 
shore  pilot  plant  and  an  ocean-based  pilot 
plant.  In  the  minimum  program,  only  a  near- 
shore  pilot  is  proposed. 

b.  Criteria  for  program  selection:  The  pro- 
gram selected  is  designed  to  demonstrate 
the  technical  and  economic  feasibility  of 
ocean-thermal  energy  conversion.  Accord- 
ingly, the  program  includes  initial  engineer- 
ing design  and  tests  to  establish  the  detailed 
design  of  system  components,  meanwhile 
proceeding  with  pilot-plant  design  and  op- 
eration to  confirm  expected  performance. 
Pilot-plant  experience  then  leads  to  the  de- 
sign and  operation  of  a  demonstration  plant 
capable  of  commercial  utilization.  Emphasis 


in  the  program  will  be  placed  on  achieving 
competitive  capital  cost  without  sacrificing 
durability  and  ease  of  maintenance. 

5.  Interdependence  of  R&D:  Basically 
ocean-thermal  systems  will  depend  on  adap- 
tations of  existing,  relatively  low-level, 
technology.  In  particular,  unlike  many  forms 
of  solar  power — they  do  not  require  hardware 
for  energy  collection  or  energy  storage.  The 
ocean  itself  serves  as  a  collection  and  stor- 
age medium  for  the  energy  provided  by  the 
sun  so  that  the  systems  can  operate  con- 
tinuously, day  and  night,  year  around.  For 
fullest  utilization  of  ocean-thermal  energy, 
these  systems  may  be  remote  from  land  and 
hence  require  the  conversion  of  electricity  to 
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some  Intermediate  form  (such  as  hydrogen) 
for  energy  transmission. 

Engineering  developments  of  this  program 
wlU  contribute  design  daU  applicable  to  low 
pressure  turbine  technology,  low  tempera- 
ture-gradient heat  exchangers,  and  to  spe- 
cialized ocean  platforms.  Experience  gained 
In  this  program  wUl  also  be  valuable  In  using 
the  ocean  as  a  heat  sink  for  conventional 
power  plants.  Significant  delays  In  this  pro- 
gram would  result  In  overlooking — during 
the  near  term — a  substantial,  clean  energy 
source  of  great  potential. 

6.  Acceptability  of  R&D  program:  Public 
acceptability  of  this  program  will  be  very 
high,  since  the  plants  wiU  be  out  of  sight. 
Problems  of  the  environment  and  of  safety 
are  expected  to  be  minimal,  compared  to 
those  Involved  with  the  development  of  al- 
most every  other  energy  source.  Land  usage 
wUl  be  largely  avoided.  The  potential  of 
ocean-thermal  systems  for  providing  a  clean 
source  of  energy  should  promote  general  pub- 
lic and  Industrial  support.  Studies  will  be 
necessary  to  determine  the  possible  effects  on 
climate  and  biota  of  the  thermal  redistribu- 
tion resulting  from  the  operation  of  ocean- 
thermal  plants.  Implementation  of  this  tech- 
nology wUl  help  lead  to  national  self  suffi- 
ciency In  energy  production. 

VI.    IMPLEMENTATION    PLANTS 

A.  Direct  Benefits  of  Implementation : 

1.  Both  the  clvUlan  and  military  sectors 
can  utilize  the  energy  (along  with  protein 
and  fresh  water)  resulting  from  Implemen- 
tation of  ocean-thermal  plants. 

2.  The  potential  energy  market  for  ocean- 
thermal  power  plants  wUl  be  comparable  to 
the  U.S.  energy  gap  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. In  addition,  such  plants  can  supply 
needed  protein  and  fresh  water  in  laree 
quantities.  ^ 

3.  The  production  of  significant  quantities 
of  electricity  and/or  chemical  fuel  using 
ocean-thermal  plants  will  help  relieve  US 
dependence  upon  foreign  sources  of  fossil 
fuels. 

4.  Ocean-thermal  power  plants— like  the 
merchant  marine— are  vulnerable  to  acts  of 
war  and  sabotage.  Since  a  large  number  of 
ocean-thermal  plants  are  envisioned,  the  loss 
of  several  such  plants  should  not  have  a  dele- 
terious effect  on  the  national  energy  system. 

5.  Ocean-thermal  power  plants  can  provide 
base  load  and  peaking  capacity  directly  or  via 
chemical  fuels  such  as  hydrogen.  This  would 
Improve  the  diversity  and  energy  utilization 
efficiency  of  the  national  energy  system. 

B.  Economics  of  Implementation : 

1.  Projected  delivery  price  of  the  ultimate 
product:  The  ocean-thermal  plant  could  gen- 
erate electricity  at  a  cost  preliminarily  es- 
timated at  5  to  10  mllls/kwh. 

2.  As  by-product  of  the  conversion  to  elec- 
tricity of  ocean-thermal  energy,  protein  and/ 
or  fresh  water  can  be  produced.  The  value  of 
these  resources  might  Indeed  be  appreciable 
for  some  InstaUatlons,  perhaps  exceeding  the 
value  of  the  associated  energy.  The  net  effect 
of  the  production  of  these  additional  com- 
modities is  to  reduce  the  net  price  of  the  en- 
ergy delivered  to  the  user,  if  hydrogen  is  pro- 
duced, halogens  and  metals  may  be  addi- 
tional by-products. 

3.  Capital  costs  for  ocean-based  thermal 
energy  conversion  plants  are  preliminarily 
estimated  at  about  $400  per  kUowatt  of 
capacity.  Operating  costs  (estimated  at  $10M 
per  year  for  a  600  Mw  plant)  may  be  some- 
what higher  than  those  associated  with  con- 
ventional steam  plants,  because  of  the  marine 
environment.  However,  some  economv  should 
result  because  of  the  benefit  of  boile"r  opera- 
tion at  low-temperatures.  Thus,  a  cost 
trade-off,  which  could  bt  favorable  to  the 
ocean-thermal  plant,  wlU  be  Involved. 

4.  The  ship  buUding  and  turbine  Indus- 
tries win  be  stimulated  appreciably  by  the 
construction  of  a  fleet  of  ocean-thermal 
power  plants,  and  a  new  labor  market  will 
develop    for   operating   them.    Resource    re- 
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qulrements  for  the  ocean-thermal  plants  will 
be  manifested  in  the  aluminum  todustry. 

6.  The  energy  output  of  ocean-thermal 
plants  can  be  used  as  electricity  and/or  con- 
verted into  fuels  such  as  hydrogen,  so  as  to 
offset  the  need  for  importation  of  fossil  fuels. 
The  ocean-plant  technology  will  be  an  ex- 
portable commodity,  and  cettain  subsystems 
and  components  of  ocean-thermal  plants 
will  b©  patentable.  The  potential  for  ex- 
portation of  energy-Intensive  products  will 
be  enhanced. 

6.  Assumptions  underl\ir!S  our  projec- 
tions: 

a.  The  required  energy  and  material  re- 
sources for  the  construction  of  ccean-thermal 
plants  will  be  made  availnble  at  present 
"real  dollar"  prices. 

b.  The  R&D  provided  by  the  government 
(through  the  demonstration  plant  phase)  is 
regarded  literally,  in  this  case,  as  pump- 
prlmmg;  i.e.,  as  a  subsidy  not  amortized  in 
the  price  of  the  energy  Inlttally  produced. 

c.  The  costs  of  labor,  expressed  in  "real 
dollars,"'  wUl  be  comparable  with  those  for 
other  energy-production  plants. 

d.  Capital  will  be  made  available  at  usual 
interest  rates. 

e.  The  date  of  commercial  availability 
could  be  as  early  as  1985  for  an  accelerated 
program  extending  Into  that  period,  coupled 
with  appropriate  federal  Incentives  (dis- 
cussed below  in  1.  and  In  III.  B.) . 

f.  The  useful  lifetime  for  a  dxirably- 
built  ocean-thermal  system  will  exceed  30 
years,  with  maintenance  eosts  somewhat 
higher  than  for  conventiontl  steam  plants. 
The  costs  of  decommissioning  such  plants 
will  be  minimal. 

g.  The  increased  availabUity  of  high  qual- 
ity electrical  and/or  chemical  energy  can 
help  satisfy  the  global  and/or  U.S.  energy 
deficiency,  since  the  relative  potential  magni- 
tudes of  the  supply  of  ocean-thermal  energy 
and  of  the  world  energy  gap  are  comparable. 
Similarly,  the  possible  by-product  resources, 
protein  and  fresh  water,  wUl  be  in  great  de- 
mand. 

h.  As  contemplated  above,  possible  excess 
U.S.  capacity  for  producing  renewable  ocean 
energy  and  the  associated  resources  will  find 
foreign  markets. 

I.  Incentives  should  be  provided  by  the 
federal  government  to  speed  the  development 
of  these  ocean  resources.  Since  this  new  in- 
dustry win  be  enhancing  U.S.  resources, 
rather  than  depleting  them,  there  should  be 
an  "allowance"  to  reward  successful  private 
participation  in  this  effort.  Taxes  should  be 
waived  on  investments  in  the  associated 
R&D:  capital  gains  exclusions  should  be  of- 
fered on  returns  resulting  from  corporate 
Investments  In  this  area. 

C.  Impacts  of  Implementatton: 

1.  Natural  resources  required: 

a.  Investment  in  ocean-thermal  plants 
wUl  require  significant  quantities  of  re- 
sources per  plant.  However,  these  require- 
ments are  expected  to  be  no  greater  than 
those  needed  for  conventional  steam  power 
plants.  For  ocean-thermal  plants,  large  heat 
exchangers  (probably  of  aluminum)  are  re- 
quired, but  there  is  no  need  for  fuel.  The 
basic  material  needs  are  for  plant  flotation, 
water  circulation  and  heat  extraction.  Con- 
siderable amounts  of  aluminum  will  proba- 
bly be  incorporated  for  components  re- 
quiring corrosion  resistance.  There  Is  no 
land  requhed  for  most  of  the  plants.  Inas- 
much as  they  will  be  located  in  the  ocean. 

b.  The  ratios  of  required  steel,  plastic  and 
aluminum  to  national  total  resourcas  of 
these  materials  Is  Inconsequential.  Ocean 
sites  for  ocean-based  plants  ate  widely  avaU- 
able. 

c.  Although  other  sectors  will  continue  to 
require  these  resources,  they  are  in  plenti- 
ful supply,  and  we  do  not  expect  s3rious 
competition  In  meeting  the  needs  for  ocean- 
thermal  facilities.  Similarly,  the  abundance 
of  offshore  ocean  sites  should  interpose  no 
obstacles  to  exploitation,  although  the 
avaUability  of  sites  near  land  Is  more  limited. 


d.  The  materials  requlremants  can  prob- 
ably be  satisfied  without  dliculty.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ocean  resource  could  present 
international  Jurisdictional  problems.  If 
ocean-thermal  plants  were  ancbored,  this  po- 
tential problem  might  t>e  moee  serious  than 
if  they  were  not.  However,  anchoring  Is  un- 
likely, since  technical  considierations  favor 
dynamic  positioning  as  a  means  of  station- 
keeping.  I 

2.  Inputs  required :  I 

a.  Preliminary  estimates  of  the  capital  In- 
vestment for  ocean-thermal  jilants  Is  about 
$400  per  kilowatt  of  capacity. 

b.  There  Is  no  fuel  cost,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  priming  the  pumps.  Because  of  the 
absence  of  fuel  and  the  high  load  factor  (ca. 
SO'^;  ),  the  amortized  capital  costs  lead  to  an 
electrical  energy  production  cost  (F.O.B.  the 
plant)  of  about  8  mUls  per  kwh.  Inter- 
mediate fuels,  such  as  hydrqgen,  could  be 
produced  at  competitive  prices, 

3.  CompatabUity  with  existing  energy  sys- 
tem: Ocean-thermal  plants  will  encounter 
the  same  sorts  of  problems  or  security  and 
concentration-distribution  of  power  posed 
by  existing  offshore  activities.  The  forms  of 
energy  produced  wlU  be  co»ipatlble  with 
existing  and  contemplated  eriergy  distribu- 
tion  networks   and   systems. 

4.  Environmental  Impacts  of  Implementa- 
tion: The  global  environmental  Impacts— on 
climate  and  biota — of  large  numbers  of 
ocean-thermal  plants  could  possibly  be  sig- 
nificant. Also,  the  possible  local  Impacts  of 
even  a  single  plant  need  to  be  studied.  The 
principal  environmental  concerns  In  exploit- 
ing the  ocean-thermal  resources  are  the 
possible  consequences  of  the  resulting 
redistribution  of  heat.  j 

5.  Occupational  health  and  safety  consider- 
ations: Insofar  as  the  ocean  pjants  are  sea- 
worthy, durable,  and  well  designed  for  main- 
tenance, their  health  and  safety  characteris- 
tics will  be  comparable  to  conventional  land- 
based  plants,  although  their  relative  Isolation 
presents  a  potential  morale  problem  for  their 
staff. 

6.  Other  factors: 

a.  The  utilization  of  the  ocflans  for  plant 
siting  wUl  free  land  sites  that  otherwise 
would  be  used  for  power  plants.  Rejected  heat 
from  those  unbuilt,  land-based  power  plants 
will  then  not  be  released  to  the  atmosphere 
or  to  streams  or  lakes. 

b.  There  will  be  essentially  no  social  costs 
since  ocean-thermal  plants  will  have  little  hi- 
teraction— even  esthetic— with  significant 
numbers  of  humans.  The  production  of  en- 
ergy, along  with  food  and  water  resources 
wUl  benefit  society,  which  Is  experiencing^ 
increasing  shortages  in  all  three  com- 
modities. 

c.  The  Implementation  of  this  technology 
has  the  potential  for  providing  a  significant 
contribution  of  energy  to  help  bridge  the 
energy  gap,  both  domestically  and  interna- 
tionally. Such  Implementation  can  be  accom- 
plished with  minimal  Impact,  while  utilizing 
a  renewable  energy  resource.  Since  the  ocean 
will  probably  be  Increasingly  needed  as  a  heat 
sink  m  producing  power  by  various  means, 
the  technology  developed  In  this  program  will 
be  useful  for  that  application.  From  the 
standpoint  of  its  producing  valuable  energy 
protein  and  water  resources,  the  Implemen- 
tation of  this  technology  can  help  lead  to- 
ward global,  political,  and  socUl  stabilitv 


FINANCIAL  HOLDINGS  OI»  SENATOR 
WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
1963,  1965,  1967,  1970,  1972,  and  1973  I 
submitted  for  the  record  the  history  of 
my  financial  holdings  from  the  time  I 
was  first  elected  to  the  Senate  In  August 
of  1957  until  March  of  1973.  In  order 
to  bring  the  full  record  up  to  date,  I  sub- 
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mit  herewith  the  history  of  my  financial 
holdings  since  March  of  1973. 

The  bulk  of  my  security  assets  are  now 
in  State  and  municipal  bonds,  totaling 
$80,000. 

My  other  assets  include  ownership  in 
two  homes  and  furnishings  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  which  I  owe  substantial 
mortgages  to  the  Perpetual  Building 
Association  of  Washington,  D.C.,  owner- 
ship of  my  home  and  furnishings  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  on  which  the  mortgage 
has  now  been  paid,  and  from  which  home 
I  received  $200  per  month  in  rent  dur- 
ing the  last  year;  ownership  of  one  1970 
automobile  and  one  1972  automobile, 
ownership  of  one  checking  account  in  a 
Washington  bank,  one  checking  account 
in  a  Madison,  Wis.,  bank  and  one  tax 
savings  account  in  a  Madison  bank,  for 
tax  purposes.  The  combined  balance,  as 
of  this  date,  in  the  three  bank  accounts 
is  $10,946.62. 

During  1973  by  the  sale  of  U.S.  Treas- 
ury bonds  and  notes,  I  paid  of  a  collat- 
eral loan  with  the  National  Savings  & 
Trust  Co.,  and  purchased  additional 
municipal  bonds. 

In  past  years  I  have  not  included  in 
my  net  worth  statement  the  value  of  the 
civil  service  retirement  fimd  to  which 
I  have  contributed  since  I  came  to  the 
Senate.  This  oversight  has  just  been 
called  to  my  attention.  The  cash  deposit 
in  that  fund  is  now  $36,884.35  as  of 
March  31,  1974.  While  this  should  be 
included  as  part  of  my  net  worth,  the 
increase  in  value  of  this  deposit  in  the 
past  year  was  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total  amount. 

Trust  custody  of  stock  in  my  children's 
names  has  been  turned  over  to  them  di- 
rectly as  they  are  over  21. 

I  estimate  my  present  net  worth  to  be 
about  $253,000. 

The  increase  in  my  net  worth  as  com- 
pared to  my  1973  report  is  a  result  of  the 
increase  in  market  value  of  the  two 
houses  I  own  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
the  home  I  own  in  Madison,  the  retire- 
ment fund  cash  deposit  not  previously 
included — see  above — and  increased  in- 
come nbove  expenditures  during  1973. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  is 
an  accurate  record  of  my  financial  hold- 
ings and  obligations. 

In  addition,  I  herewith  submit  a  bal- 
ance sheet  showing  my  net  worth  and 
how  it  was  arrived  at,  a  copy  of  my  1973 
Federal  tax  return  and  a  list  of  all  hon- 
oraria received  during  1973  in  the  amoimt 
of  $300  or  more.  Additional  income  was 
received  from  book  royalties,  TV  appear- 
ances, and  a  series  of  speeches  for  the 
Brookings  Institution  here  in  Washing- 
ton for  which  I  receive  $15C  per  speech. 

An  amount  of  $919.45  for  expenses  in- 
curred for  my  book,  "Uncle  Sam,  Last  of 
the  Bigtime  Spenders,"  during  1972  was 
reimbursed  by  the  publisher  during  1973. 
All  expenses  incurred  for  my  book,  "You 
Can  Do  It!"  during  1973  were  reimbursed 
in  1973. 

In  addition  to  the  $24,926  paid  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  taxes  in  1973  in- 
come I  also  paid  some  taxes  to  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  of  $6,691  for  a  total  income 
tax  obligation  of  $31,617. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bal- 
ance sheet,  copy  of  1973  Federal  tax  re- 
turn, and  list  of  all  honoraria  received 


in  1973  in  amount  of  $300  or  more  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Net  worth  o/  Senator  William  Proxmire  as  of 
April  1974 

Municipals  and  State  bonds $80,  000.  00 

1972   Vega    (Blue   Book   trade-In 
value — April    1974 1,500.00 

1970  Mustang  (Blue  Book  trade- 
in  value — April  1974) 1,  150.  00 

Two    checking    and    one    savings 
account : 
Education  account — checking.  659.  01 

Madison  account'— checking 4,687.24 

Madlfon  account — tax  savings.       5,600.37 


10,  946.  62 


4613  Bu.kcye  Road,  Madison 

Assessed    value 26,300.00 

Market     value      (March     1973, 

$35.900) 40.600.00 

3220  Ordway  Street,  NW,  Wash- 
ington 

Assessed    value 35,754.00 

Market     value      (March     1973, 

$60,000) 65,000.00 

Mortgage    balance —43,  182.92 


21,817.08 


3023  Or'.uay  Street,  NW,  Wash- 
ington 

Assessed    value 37,392.00 

Market     value      (Marcli     1973, 

$63.000) 68,000.00 

Mortgage    balance —8,046.46 


59,  953.  54 


Cash  deposit  in  Civil  Service  re- 
tirement fund  as  of  March  31, 
1974    36,884.35 


252,851.59 


U.S.  Individual  Income  Tax  Return  Form 
1040 

Name  (If  Joint  return,  give  first  names  and 
initials  of  both)  :   WlUlam  and  Ellen  H. 

Last  name:  Proxmire. 

County  of  residence :  Dane. 

Your  social  security  number:  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spouse's  social  security  No.:    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Present  home  address:  4613  E.  Buckeye  Rd., 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53716. 

Occupation : 

Yours:  U.S.  Senator. 

Spouse's:  Corp.  Exec. 

2.  Married  filing  Joint  return  (even  If  only 
one  had  Income) . 

Exemptions:   6a  Yourself,  b  Spouse,  2. 

c.  First  names  of  your  dependent  children 
who  lived  with  you.  Douglas,  1. 

7.  Total  exemptions  claimed,  3. 

8.  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund. — 
Check  X  if  you  wish  to  designate  $1  of  your 
taxes  for  this  fund.  If  Joint  return,  check  X 
If  spouse  wishes  to  designate  $1.  Note;  this 
will  not  increase  your  tax  or  reduce  your 
refund.  See  note  below. 

income 

9.  Wages,  salaries,  tips,  and  other  employee 
compensation  See  statement  1,  $45,604. 

11.  Interest  Income,  $2,137. 

12.  Income  other  than  wages,  dividends, 
and  interest  (from  line  38),  $40,074. 

13.  Total  (add  lines  9,  10c,  11,  and  12), 
$87,815. 

14.  Adjustments  to  Income  (such  as  "sick 
pay,"  moving  expenses,  etc.  from  line  43), 
$3,507. 

15.  Subtract  line  14  from  line  13  (adjusted 
gross  income) ,  $84,308. 

TAX  payments  and  CREDITS 

16.  Tax,  check  If  from:  Schedule  G,  $24,046. 

17.  Total  ciedltfi  (from  line  54) . 


18.  Income  tax  (subtract  line  17  from  line 
16).  $24,046. 

19.  Other  taxes  (from  line  61),  $880. 

20.  Total    (add  Unes   18  and    19),  $24,926. 
21a     Total    Federal    income    tax    withheld 

(attach  Forms  W-2  or  W-2P  to  front),  $14,- 
875. 

b.  1973  estimated  tax  payments  (include 
amount  allo\\ed  as  credit  from  1972  return), 
$10,864. 

22.  Total  (add  lines  21a.  b,  c.  and  d), 
$25,739. 

24.  If  line  22  is  larger  than  line  20,  enter 
amount  overpaid.  $813. 

26.  Amount  of  line  24  to  be  credited  on 
1974  estimated  tax,  $813. 

Your  signature:  William  H.  Prcxmire.  April 
£.  1974. 

Spouse's  signature:  Ellen  H.  Proxmire. 

Preparer's  signature  (other  than  taxpay- 
er) :  Seldman  an^  Seidman  CPAs,  1200  18 
St.  N  W  ,  Washingi  on,  DC.  20036. 

INCOME     OTHER    TI  AN     WAGES,     DIVIDENDS.     AND 
INTEREST 

28.  Business  ii  come  or  (loss)  (attach 
Schedule  C).  $41,J  71. 

29.  Net  gain  o  (loss)  from  sale  or  ex- 
change of  capital  issets  (attach  Schedule  D) , 
-$1,000. 

31.  Pensions,  ^nulties,  rents,  royalties, 
partnerships,  estates  or  trusts,  etc.  (attach 
Schedule  E),  —  $6p6. 

35.  State  Incomfe  tax  refunds:  $139. 

38.  Total  (addjines  28,  29,  30,  31,  32.  33, 
34.  35.  36.  and  si) .  Enter  here  and  on  line 
12.  $40,074. 

ADJUSTMENTS    TO    INCOME 

41.  Employee  business  expense  (attach 
Form  2106  or  statement).  See  statement  3, 
$3,507.  ; 

43.  Total  adjustments  (add  lines  39,  40,  41, 
and  42) .  Enter  here  and  on  line  14,  $3,507. 

TAX   COMPUTATION 

44.  Adjusted  griss  Income  (from  line  15), 
$34,308.  S 

45.  (a)  If  you  jltemize  deductions,  enter 
total  from  Schedule  A,  line  41  and  attach 
Schedule  A,  $18,0^. 

46.  Subtract  llnf  45  from  line  44,  $66,225. 

47.  Multiply  tolkl  number  of  exemptions 
claimed  on  line  7,{by  $750,  $2,250. 

48.  Taxable  incine.  Subtract  line  47  from 

line  46.  $63,975.        ! 
I 

OI^ER    TAXES 

55.  Self-employient  tax  (attach  Sched- 
ule SE),  $880.  I 

61.  Total  (add  lilies  55) .  Enter  here  and  on 
line  19,  $880.  { 

Did  you,  at  an^  time  during  the  taxable 
year,  have  any  interest  In  or  signature  or 
other  authority  ofer  a  bank,  securities,  or 
other  financial  acetount  In  a  foreign  country 
(except  in  a  U.S.  Imllitary  banking  facility 
operated  by    U.S.  $nanclal  Institution)?  No. 

ITEMIZ^    DEDUCTIONS 

Name(s)  as  sho^n  on  Form  1040:  William 
&  Ellen  H.  Proxmlrf . 

Your  social  secv*ity  number.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

I.  One  half  (but  not  more  than  $150)  of 
insurance  premiuiis  for  medical  care  (Be 
sure  to  include  In  line  10  below) .  $150. 

4.  Subtract  line  :3  from  line  2.  Enter  dif- 
ference (if  less  thati  zero,  enter  zero) ,  $0. 

5.  Enter  balance  of  Insurance  premiums 
for  medical  care  not  entered  on  line  1.  $180. 

7.  Total  (add  llnfts  4,  5,  6a,  b.  and  c) ,  $185. 

8.  Enter  3"^",    of  Mne  15,  Form  1040,  $2,529. 

9.  Subtract  line  8  from  line  7  (if  less  than 
zero,  enter  zero) ,  $0. 

10.  Total  (add  lines  1  and  9).  Enter  here 
and  on  line  35,  $150. 

TAXES 

II.  State  and  local  income,  $7,334. 

12.  Real  estate,  $2,340. 

13.  State  and  local  gasoline  (see  gas  tax 
tables) .  $12. 

14.  General  sales  (see  sales  tax  tables), 
$431. 
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17.  Total  (add  lines  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  and 
16).  Ent«r  here  and  on  line  36),  $10,117. 

INTEXEST  EXPENSE 

18.  Home  mortgage,  (3,511. 

19.  Other  (Itemize)  :  Natl  Saving  &  Trust, 
9832. 

Union  Trust,  $132. 
Dcpt.  store,  $249. 

20.  Total  (add  lines  18  and  19) .  Enter  here 
and  on  line  37) ,  M.724. 

21.  a.  Cash  contributions  for  which  you 
have  receipts,  cancelled  checks,  etc.,  $1,274. 

24.  Total  contributions  (add  lines  21a,  b. 
22.  and  23) .  Enter  here  and  on  line  38.  $1,274. 

MISCELLANEOUS  DEDUCTIONS 

33.  Other  (Itemize)  See  st.atement  4. 
$1,718. 

Political  contributions,  $100. 

34.  Total  (add  lines  30,  31.  32.  and  33). 
Enter  here  and  on  line  40,  $1,818. 

SUMMAKT  OF  ITEMIZED  DEDUCTIONS 

35.  Total  medical  and  dental — line  10, 
$150. 

36.  Total  taxes — line  17,  $10,117. 

37.  Total  Interest — line  20,  $4,724. 

38.  Total  contributions — line  24,  $1,274. 

40.  Total  miscellaneous — line  34,  $1,818. 

41.  Total  deductions  (add  lines  35,  36.  37. 
38.  39.  and  40).  Enter  here  and  on  Form 
1040.  line  45,  $18,083. 

William  and  Ellen  H.  Proxmlre. 
Social  security  number  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

A.  Principal  business  activity:  Speaking 
and  writing. 

B.  Business  name:  William  Proxmlre. 

D.  Business  address  (number  and  street) 
U.S.  Senate. 

City,  State  and  ZIP  code:  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  Indicate  method  ol  accounting:  Cash. 
P.  Were  you  required  to  file  Form  W-3  or 

Form  1096  for  1973?  (See  Schedule  C  Instruc- 
tiona.).  No. 

G.  Was  an  Employer's  Quarterly  Federal 
Tax  Return,  Form  941.  filed  for  this  business 
for  any  quarter  in  1973?,  No. 

INCOME 

1.  Gross  receipts  or  sales  $43,897.  balance 
$43,897. 

3.  Gross  profit,  $43,897. 

5.  Total  Income  (add  Unes  3  and  4) ,  $43,897. 

19.  Other  business  expenses  (specify) : 
Travel  expenses.  $3,575. 

(m)  Total  other  business  expenses  (add 
lines  19(a)   through  19(1)).  $3,575. 

20.  Total  deductions  (add  lines  6  through 
19).  $3,575, 

21.  Net  profit  or  (loss)  (subtract  line  20 
from  line  5) .  Enter  here  and  on  Form  1040. 
line  28.  Also  enter  on  Schedule  SE,  line 
5(a).  $40,322. 

EXPENSE   ACCOUNT  INFORMATION 

(1)  Entertainment  faculty  (boat,  resort, 
ranch,  etc.)?.  No. 

(2)  Living  accommodations  (except  em- 
ployees on  business)  ?,  No. 

(3)  Employees'  families  at  conventions  or 
meetings?.  No. 

(4)  Employee  or  family  vacations  not  re- 
ported on  Form  W-2?,  No. 

PRorrr  oa  (Loss)  FKom  Business  ob 
Profession 
Name(s)  as  shown  on  Form  1040:  William 
and  Ellen  H.  Proxmlre. 

A.  Principal  business  activity :  Consultant; 
product:  Services. 

B.  Business  name:  Ellen  Proxmlre. 

C.  Employer  identification  number:  None. 

D.  Business  address  (number  and  street) : 
3025  Ordway  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 
20008. 

1  Gross  receipts  or  sales  $1,384. 

5  Total  Income  (add  lines  3  and  4).  $1,384. 

19  Other  business  expenses  (specify) : 
Travel,  $135. 

20  Total  deductions  (add  lines  6  through 
19).  $135. 

21  Net  profit  or  (loss) :  $1,249. 


Did  you  claim  a  deduction  for  exp>enses 
connected  with: 

(1)  Entertainment  facmt|-  (boat,  resort, 
ranch,  etc.)  ?:  No. 

(2)  Living  accommodations  (except  em- 
ployees on  business)  ? :  No. 

(3)  Employees'  families  at  conventions  or 
meetings?:  No. 

(4)  Elmployee  or  family  vacations  not  re- 
ported on  Form  W-2?:  No' 

Captial  Gains  and  Lossfs 
Name  I. s)   as  .shown  on  Forai  1040:  William 
&  Ellen  H.  Proxmlre. 

PART  II  LONG-TERM  CAPITAL  CACMS  AND  LOSSES  — 
ASSETS  HELD  MORE  THAN  6  MONTHS 

Sale  2M  USTB  2  15  80,  A,  1/4/73,  61,  $1,737. 
$2,069.  — $332. 

Sale  IM  USTB  2  15  80,  A,  3  29  73,  61,  $845, 
$1,035.  —$190. 

Sale  IM  USTB  2  15  80.  A,  B  8  73,  61.  $843, 
$1,035,  -$192. 

Sale  3M  USTB  2  15  80.  A,  6/  7  "S,  61,  $2,510, 
$3,104,  -$594. 

Sale  5M  USTB  11  15  73.  A,  6  7  73,  64,  $4.- 
916,  $5,002.  -$8S. 

Sale  IIM  USTB  5  15  85  A,  6  3  73,  61.  $8.- 
632,  $11,190,  -$2,558. 

Sale  30M  USTB  8  15  92.  A.  6  8  73,  62  $22.- 
628.  $30,376,  -S7,748. 

Sale  lOM  USTN  5  15  75,  A,  6  8  73,  61,  $9- 
841,  $10,056,  -$215. 

Sale  5M  Wise.  State  Ageacv,  12  1  96.  A. 
9    13   73.  12,  271.  $4.2C9.  Si.523.  -.^254. 

Net  gain  or  (loss)  :  —$12,169. 

Net  long-term  gain  or  (loss)  :  combine 
lines  11,  12(ai   and  12(b).  —$12,169. 

(1)  If  amount  on  line  5  is  zero  or  a  net 
gain,  enter  50'-   of  amount  on  line  14; 

(ii)  If  amount  on  line  13  i.s  zero  or  a  net 
gain,  enter  amount  or  line  14;  or. 

(ill)  If  amounts  on  line  5  and  line  13  are 
net  losses,  enter  amount  on  line  5  added  to 
50',   of  amount  on  line  13,  —$6,085. 

(lii)  Taxable  income,  as  adjusted  (sse  in- 
struction D  .  $1,000.)  1 

Supplemental  Income  ScHtDtrLE  and  Re- 
tirement Income  Credit  Computation 

Name(s)  as  shown  on  Forim  1040:  William 
&  Ellen  H.  Proxmlre. 

See  statement  2,  p>ercentage  ownership  or 
occupancy:  — $636. 

Cost  or  other  basis:  $61,615. 

Other  depreciation:  see  statement  2.  $2,159. 

Straight  line:  $1,567. 

Declining  balance :  $592. 

Total:  $2,159. 


] 


Income  Averagikg 
Name(s)  as  shown  on  Forrp  1040:  William 
&  Ellen  H.  Proxmire. 

I.  Taxable  Income: 

(a)  Computation  year.   1913:    $63,975. 

(b)  1st  preceding  base  peflod  vear,   1972; 
$47,809. 

(c)  2d  preceding  base  period  year,  1971; 
$42,960. 

(d)  3d  preceding  base  period  vear,   1970; 
$37,093. 

(e)  4th  preceding  base  period  year,  1969; 
$32,042. 

6.  Adjusted  taxable  Income  or  base  period 
Income : 

1973,  $63,975. 
1972,  $47,809. 
1971.  $42,960. 
1970,  $37,093. 
1969.  $32,042. 

6.  Adjusted  taxable  income   from  line  5, 
column  (a)  :  $63,975. 

7.  30'~l  of  the  sum  of  line  5,  columns  (b), 
(C),  (d).  and  (e)  :  $47,971. 

8.  Averageable  Income  (line  6  less  line  7) : 
$16,004. 

COMPUTATION  OF  tAX 

9.  Amount  from  line  7.  $47,971. 

10.  20%  of  line  8.  $3,201. 

II.  Total  (add  lines  9  and  10),  $51,172. 


13.  Total  (add  lines  11  and  12).  $51,172. 

14.  Tax  on  amount  on  line  13.  $17,646. 

15.  Tax  on  amount  on  line  11,  $17,646. 

16.  Tax  on  amount  on  line  P,  $16,046. 

17.  Difference  (line  15  less  lUie  16),  $1,600. 

18.  Multlplv  the  amount  on  line  17  by  '' 
$6,400. 

19.  Total   (add  lines  14  and  IP) .  $24,046. 
21.  Tax  (add  lines  19  and  20).  $24,046. 

Computation  of  Social  Seclthty   Self-Em- 
ployment Tax 

Name  of  self-employed  person  (as  shown 
on  social  security  card)  :   William  Proxmire. 

Business  activities  subject  t»  self -employ- 
ment tax:  Speaking  and  wTlthjg. 

(a)  Schedule  C,  line  21,  (Erjter  combined 
amount  if  more  than  one  business) ,  $40,322. 

6  Total  (add  lines  5(a),  5(b).  5(c).  5(d) 
and  5(e)),  $40,322. 

8  Adjusted  net  earnings  or  (loss)  from 
nonfarm  self -employment  (line  6,  as  adjusted 
by  line  7),  $40,322. 

(a)  Maximum  amount  reportable,  under 
both  optional  methods  combined  (farm  and 
nonfarm) .  $1,600. 

(b)  Prom  nonfarm  (from  line  8,  or  line  11 
if  you  elect  to  use  the  Nonfftrm  Optional 
Method),  $40,322, 

13  Total  net  earnings  or  (lo«s)  from  self- 
employment  reported  on  line  12,  (If  line  13 
Is  less  than  $400,  you  are  not  s^ibject  to  self- 
employment  tax.  Do  not  fill  in  rest  of  form) 
$40,322. 

14.  The  largest  amount  of  combined  wages 
and  self-employment  earnings  subject  to 
social  seciu-ity  tax  for  1973  is.  »10.800. 

15  (a)  Total  "FICA"  wages  a*  Indicated  on 
Forms  W-2,  $1,054. 

(c)  Total  of  lines  15(a)  and  15(b),  $1,054. 

16  Balance  (subtract  line  15ic)  from  line 
14),  $9,746. 

17  Self-employment  income^llne  13  or  16. 
whichever  is  smaller,  $9,746. 

18  If  line  17  Is  $10,800,  enter  $864.00;  If 
less,  multiply  the  amount  on  Mne  17  bv  08 
$780.  '  ' 

19  Self-emploj-ment  tax  (subtract  line  19 
from  line  18).  Enter  here  and  an  Form  1040 
line  55.  $780. 

Computation  of  Social  Security  Self- 
Employment  Tax 

Name  of  self-employed  person  (as  shown 
on  social  security  card) :  Ellen  H.  Proxmlre. 

Business  activities  subject  to  self-employ- 
ment tax:  Consultant. 

(a)  Schedule  C,  line  21.  (Enter  combined 
amount  if  more  than  one  buslhess.),  $1,249. 

6  Total  (add  Unes  5(a),  5(bi,  5(c),  5(d) 
and  5(e)).  $1,249. 

Adjusted  net  earnings  or  (lo»)  from  non- 
farm  self-employment  (line  6,  as  adjusted 
by  line  7),  $1,249. 

(a)  Maximum  amount  reportable,  under 
both  optional  methods  combined  (farm  and 
nonfarm),  $1,600. 

12  Net  earnings  or  (loss) : 

(b)  From  nonfarm  (from  line  8.  or  line  11 
if  you  elect  to  use  the  Nonfarm  Optional 
Method).  $1,249. 

13  Total  net  earnings  or  (losB)  from  self- 
employment  reported  on  line  la.  (If  line  13 
is  less  than  $400.  you  are  not  subject  to  self- 
employment  tax.  Do  not  fill  in  nest  of  form.) , 
$1,249. 

14  The  largest  amount  of  combined  wages 
and  self-employment  earning*  subject  to 
social  security  tax  for  1973  is,  $10,800. 

15  (a)  Total  "FICA"  wages  as  indicated  on 
Forms  W-2  $2,050. 

(c)  Total  of  lines  15(a)  and  13(b),  $2,050. 

16  Balance  (subtract  line  15(c)  from  line 
14),  $8,750. 

17  Self -employment  Income — line  13  or  16. 
whichever  Is  smaller,  $1,249. 

18  If  line  17  is  $10,800.  enter  $864.00;  if 
less,  multiply  the  amount  on  line  17  by  .08, 
$100. 
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20  Self-employment  tax  (subtract  line  19 
from  line  18).  Enter  here  and  on  Form  1040 
line  55,  $100. 

1973   FEDERAL   INCOME   TAX  STATEMENTS   OF  SENATOR 
WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

STATEMENT  1-WAGES 
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Recapitulation  of  rent  and  royalty  income- 
Property  (1) .,09 

Property (2) ---:::".:.:::::::  -i  oS 


Brotherhood, 


Net  loss  from  rents  and  royalties 

STATEMENT  3-BUSINESS  EXPENSE 


-636 


Employer's  name  and  address         FICA 


Income 
tax 

withheld 


Wages, 
etc. 


(H)  U.S.   Senate,   Washing- 
ton,DC 

(W)  Washington  Whirt-Around. 

(H)  Tonight  Show 

(H)  Dinah's  Place. 
(H)  What's  My  Line? 
(H)  Mike  Douglas  Show.. 


$120 
18 
II 
15 
18 


iU  389 

300 
66 
27 
37 
56 


%i2.  500 
2.050 
306 
192 
250 
306 


Travel  expense  away  from  home: 
(H); 

Lodging,  meals,  and  tips jggs 

Transportation 3  030 

Living  expense,  District  ol  Columbia.'.'.'^"'.'"   ^      3^  000 

Total  business  expense.- 

Less  reimbursements 


Total. 

STATEMENT    4     ITEMIZED 

Tax  preparation  fees 

Sate  deposit  box 


Total  wages 

STATEMENT  2- 


182 


M,  875  45,  604 

RENT  AND  ROYALTY  INCOME 


Total. 


(H)  Property  (1): 

Residence,  Madison,  Wis.: 

Gross  rents $2,400 

Expenses: 

Depreciation 7^7 

Repairs  (miscellaneous)                                "  '  at 

Interest "" 3^ 

Taxes  (property) ^^V^^\.l\[W[[[\[W.[  1,116 


Employee  business  expense: 
Other  business  expense: 
(H): 

Dues  and  subscriptions. 
Entertainment 

Photos. 

Recording 


Miscei 


Total  business  expense. 
laneous  other  deductions.. 


6.715 
-3,208 

-  3. 507 
UCTIONS 

-  $1,155 

77 

1,232 

112 
69 
135 
170 

486 
1,718 

speech, 


You 


STATEMENT  5-INTEREST  INCOME 


Total  expenses. 2001 

Net  income 399 

DEPRECIATION 


(W)  Interstate __.  _  _  $45 

(H)  US.  bonds  and  notes  '         1375 

(H)  U.S.  Treasury  notes  and  bonds  sold     563 

(H)  United  Bank  and  Trust 153 


Description 


Date 
acquired 


Cost  or 
other 
basis 


Accumu- 
lated 
deprecia- 
tion 


Total  interest  income.. _.. 2. 

STATEMENT  C-RECEIPTED  CASH  CONTRIBUTIONS 


137 


May     12,    Temple    Emanuel 
Dallas,  Tex.,  speech,  $1,125. 

May    19.   Virginia   Commonwealth   Univer- 
sity. Richmond.  Va.,  speech.  $1,050 

June  2.  Evergreen  State  College.  Olvmcia. 
Wash.,  speech.  S2.000. 

June  10,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene  Ore  , 
speech.  SI. 500. 

June  23.  Fui.d  for  Higher  Education  hi  Is- 
rael. Daylin.  Inc  .  New  York  Citv  NY 
$1,500. 

August   24.   Family  Circle  magazine. 
Can  Do  It !'.  article.  $2,700. 

September    8.    Militia    Association    of    New 
York    A:    Foreign    Policv    Association.    N  Y 
speech    $1,000. 

October  18.  University  of  Nevada.  Reno 
Nev  .  speech.  $1,050. 

October  19.  Brlgham  Young  Universitv. 
Provo.  Utah,  speech.  $1,500. 

October  21.  University  of  New  Mexico  Al- 
buquerque. N.  Mex..  speech.  $1,050. 

October  22.  Worcester  Economic  Club  Wor- 
cester. Mass..  speech,  $1,000. 

October  26.  National  Executive  Conference. 
Washington  Seminar  on  Economic  Outlook 
DC.  speech.  $1,000. 

November  1.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  In- 
stitute. D.C.  speech.  $500. 

November  3.  Towson  State  College.  Towson 
lid.,  speech,  $700. 

November  12.  Indiana  Universitv  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Indiana.  Pa  .  speech.  $2,000. 

November  26.  Salmon  P.  Chase  Law  School 
Covington.  Ky..  speech,  $1,000. 

February  1.  Simon  &  Schuster,  Inc..  "You 
Can  Do  It !".  book  advance,  $3,000. 


House. 

Improvements. 
Furniture 


July 
Dec. 


1958 
1964 
1964 


30,  565 

1.750 

800 


10.830 

1.473 

800 


Description 


Deprecia- 
tion 
method 


Lite 


Years   Percent 


Deprecia- 
tion this 
year 


House 150DB 

Improvements SL 

Furniture SL 


Charities  qualifyingfor  50-percent  limitation: 

Cancerfund _  [qq 

Hearttund ../.....  (00 

La ndon  School..                                     415 

n''?.-u; -V-".'..'.^'... ::::::::::  m 

United  Way  .    jqq 

Multiple  sclerosis.. "] ------  ^^^ 

Hill  School ------ ^^^ 

Haivard ^]]   """  ■"-  -- jq^ 

Lake  Forest  Cem.  Comm 55 

Wash,  Tennis  Patrons ..  35 

Miscellaneous  organized  charities."               49 


50 
10 
5 


592 

175 

0 


Total, 


767 


(W)  Property  (2): 

Sea  Pines  Plantation,  Hilton  Head  Island  S  C  ■ 
Gross  rents 


Expenses: 

Depreciation... 

insurance 

Interest 

Maintenance 

Management  fees 

Miscellaneous  expense. 
Taxes  (property) 


$2,505 


1,392 

53 

1,867 

30 

790 

249 

194 


Total  expenses. 
Net  loss. 


4,575 

Percent  of  ownership - .V^~l'[\[]l[["  "50'  000 

Net  deductible  loss ~Li  035 

DEPRECIATION 


Description 


Date 
acquired 


Building _.  July     1,1972 

Appliances do 

Carpeting tSo'.'.V.'.''. 

Heat  and  air-condition do 


Cost  or 
other 
basis 

25.300 

1,150 

600 

1,450 


Accumu- 
lated 

depreci- 
ation 


Description 


Depre- 
ciation - 

method 


Life 


Years  Percent 


506 
58 
60 
73 


Depre- 
ciation 
this  year 


Building _  SL 

Appliances SL 

Carpeting .  SL 

Heat  and  air-condi- 
tion  _  SL 


25 

10 


10 


1  012 
115 
120 


145 


Total. 


1,392 


Total    receipted    cash    contributions    to    charities 
qualifyingfor  50-pcrcent  limitation 1,274 

Total  receipted  cash  contributions. X^274 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  was  in  a  travel 
status  in  the  Washington  area,  away  from 
home,  in  the  performance  of  my  official 
duties  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  for  318  days 
during  the  taxable  year,  and  my  deductible 
living  expenses  while  In  such  travel  status 
amounted  to  not  less  than  $3,000. 

William  Proxmire. 

Honorariums 

January  23,  Paperboard  Packaging  Council 
D.C.  speech,  $350. 

February  16,  Menswear  Retailers  of  Amer- 
ica, Chicago,  speech,  $1,000. 

March    3,    Goshen    College,    Goshen     Ind 
speech,  $1,000. 

March  3,  Muhlenberg  College,  AUentown 
Pa,  speech,  $1,000. 

March    6,    American 
DC,  speech,  $2,000. 

March   11.  Downers  Grove  Village  Forum 
DowTiers  Grove,  111.,  speech.  $1,100. 

March  16,  Dlinois  College  of  Podiatric  Med 
Chicago,  speech,  $1,000. 

AprU    6,   Northern   Illinois   Univ.,   DeKalb 
111.,  speech,  $1,000, 

April  7.  Consumer  Federation  of  California, 
San  Francisco,  speech,  $1,000. 

April  10,  Newark  State  College,  Union  N  J 
speech,  $1,500. 

April  25,  University  of  Baltimore,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  speech,  $1,000. 

April  26,  United  Jewish  Appeal.  Flint 
Mich.,  speech,  $1,000. 

AprU  27,  Economic  Society  of  South  Flor- 
ida, Florida,  speech,  $1,000. 

April  29,  Cornell  Universitv,  Ithaca.  NY 
speech,  $1,000.  *  ■      •    -. 


Enterprise   Institute, 


BATTLE  OF  THE  BUDGET  GOES 
UNDERGROUND 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  in 
January  of  1973,  President  Nixon  sent 
to  Congress  what  he  called  a  -'dramatic 
document- '—the  fiscal  year  1974  budget 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  This  document 
proposed  wide  ranging  changes  in  manv 
Government  programs.  The  pros  ram 
cuts  and  terminations  were  highhghted 
by  an  8-page  table  which  proclaimed 
that  in  fiscal  year  1S74  savings  due  to 
actions  taken  by  the  administration 
would  total  $16.9  billion.  These  cuts  were 
accompanied  by  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric 
about  the  need  to  restrain  excessive  con- 
cessional spending  and  about  the  com- 
prehensive evaluaUon  of  aU  Government 
spending  which  had  determined  that  the 
cuts  proposed  were  in  the  most  ineffec- 
tive Federal  programs. 

The  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee caref  uUy  examined  these  proposed 
cuts  and  the  justifications  for  them 
Their  study  concluded  that  the  real  sav- 
ings from  the  administration's  proposals 
would  be  approximately  $8  billion.  In 
addition,  it  concluded  that  the  adminis- 
tration had  made  no  analytical  evalua- 
tions to  support  the  proposed  cuts  and 
that  the  justifications  supplied  to  the 
committee  were,  in  fact,  nationalizations 
of  no  value  in  formulating  spending 
priorities. 

After  Mr.  Nixon  presented  the  fiscal 
year  1974  budget.  Congress  considered  it 
and  made  several  changes.  Some  of  ths 
proposals  were  accepted;  some  were  not- 
as  is  always  the  case  with  Presidential 
budget  requests. 

And  now  the  fiscal  year  1975  budget 
has  been  submitted  to  Congress.  This 
budget  is  accompanied  by  a  very  different 
kind  of  rhetoric  by  the  administration. 
The  emphasis  is  on  justifving  the  large 
increase  in  defer^e  spending  and  on 
flexibility   to   spend  more   if   economic 
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conditions  make  it  necessary.  No  longer 
are  we  confronted  with  a  table  of  budget 
cuts  and  told  that  if  these  cuts  are  re- 
jected a  tax  increase  will  inevitably 
result. 

What  happened  to  that  infamous 
budget  cut  table?  It  is  not  reproduced  in 
the  fiscal  year  1975  budget,  but  a  close 
examination  shows  that  many  of  the 
cuts — even  some  that  Congress  rejected 
for  fiscal  year  1974 — are  buried  in  the 
fiscal  year  1975  budget.  At  my  request, 
OMB  has  brought  that  table  up  to  date 
and  I  think  my  colleagues  v.i'.l  fnd  this 
most  interesting. 

The  programs  have  been  ^rouocd  ac- 
cording to  their  current  status  in  tiie 
fiscal  year  1975  budget. 

The  first  group  lists  savings  which  were 
not  accomplished  and  are  no  longer 
planned.  The  administration  witlidi-ew 
some  of  these  proposals;  others  were  re- 
jected by  Congress.  As  the  table  shows,  a 
total  savings  of  $1  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1974  and  $884  million  in  fi?cal  year 
1975,  as  projected  in  the  1974  budget  is 
no  longer  anticipated  in  the  1975  budget. 

The  second  group  of  programs  is  even 
more  interesting.  These  program  cuts 
were  not  achieved  in  fiscal  year  1974,  as 
proposed  by  the  administration  but  are 
repeated  either  unchanged  or  somewhat 
modified  in  the  1975  budget.  The  admin- 
istration had  estimated  that  almost  $2 '2 


billion  could  be  saved  from  these  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  1974,  but  now  they 
estimate  fiscal  year  1974  savings  from 
these  sources  will  be  onlj-  about  $700 
million. 

Despite  the  fact  that  many  proposed 
cuts  were  specifically  re.i acted  by  Con- 
gress— such  as  medicaid,  health,  man- 
power training,  ar.d  school  library  sup- 
port— the  admini.stration  is  proposing 
them  again  in  the  1975  budget,  and 
counting  on  them  to  reduce  spending. 
And,  no  new  analysi.s  has  been  provided 
to  support  the  pitifully  poor  evaluations 
supplied  to  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee a  year  ago.  In  the  1974  budget,  the 
estimated  fiscal  year  1975  savings  were 
$3.8  billion;  in  the  1975  Budget,  the  esti- 
mated savings  have  dropped  to  $3.2 
billion. 

Repeating  the  same  tiitlget  cut  pro- 
posals that  were  rejected  by  Congress  last 
year  shows  that  the  1974  ''Battle  of  the 
Budget"  has  not  ended.  The  administra- 
tion is  continuing  to  try  to  reduce  these 
programs,  only  without  la.'^t  year's  fan- 
fare. This  is  not  hard  to  explain.  The  vic- 
torious majority  President  of  January 
1973,  was  a  beleaguered  minority  Presi- 
dent in  January  1974. 

The  third  group  lists  savings  which 
have  been  partially  accomplished.  Totals 
in  this  category  are  not  vei-y  useful  be- 
cause they  include  the  increased  oil  lease 


sales  which  had  no  place  in  this  table  in 
the  first  place.  Selling  oil  does  not  reduce, 
terminate,  or  save  anything. 

The  fourth  and  largest  category  in  this 
table  shows  savings  which  are  being  ac- 
complished as  scheduled.  The  total  esti- 
mate for  fiscal  year  1975 — $14.5  billion — 
is  impressive  indeed.  But  on  closer  exam- 
ination, we  find  that  over  80  percent  of 
these  savings  "accomplished  as  sclied- 
uled"  were  listed  in  the  JoiDt  Economic 
Committee  staff  study  as  being  phony  to 
begin  with.  Some  of  these  phony  savings 
have  even  grown:  last  year  tihe  adminis- 
tration claimed  a  saving  of  $4.7  billion 
because  Congress  imposed  &  ceiling  on 
social  service  grants.  This  year  that  claim 
has  risen  to  S5.4  billion  without  anyone 
doing  anything.  The  table  shows  that 
most  of  the  savings  the  administration 
has  been  able  to  accomplish  are  as  phony 
this  year  as  they  were  last  year.  While 
the  administration's  rhetoric  has 
changed,  its  battle  plan  remains  the 
same,  only  now  they  have  gone  under- 
ground. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  table  prepared  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  »nd  entitled 
"Outlay  Savings  Prom  Program  Reduc- 
tions and  Terminations,  1974-75,"  be  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


OUTLAY  SAVINGS  FROV   PF?OGRAM  REDUCTIONS  AND  TERMINATIONS,  1974  75 
IFisca!  year<;:  amounts  in  nii!!iolis  of  dollars] 


1574  budg-t  document 


1975  budget  document 


Estimated  savings 


Proposed  action 


1974 


1975 


S  latus 


NOT  ACCOMPLISHED;  NO  LONGER  PLANNED      . 

Veterans  Administration: 

Bring  pensions  into  close  alignment  with  need  .     _ 

:?efarm  veterans  benefits  administratively  to  align  benefits  and 
need. 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

Limit  the  special  milk  subsidy  to  institutions  not  receiving 
subsidized  milk  through  tree  and  reduced  puce  child  feeding 
programs. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare: 

Health:  Eliminate  duplicative  preventive  health  piogram  grants. 
Education: 

Foreign  language  and  area  training  programs 

State  departments  of  education 

Department  of  Justice: 

Review  prison  construction  program  for  its  relationship  to  State 
and  local  facilities  and  impact  on  alternatives  to  incarceration 
on  Federal  prison  population. 
Commerce: 

Provide  planning  funds  directly  to  States  for  support  of  regional 
commission  and  eliminate  Federal  participation. 

Department  of  Labor: 

Reform  manpower  training  programs  administratively  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  manpower  special  revenue  sharing. 

Department  of  Transportation: 

Reduce  operating  subsidies  for  AMTRAK.        

Atomic  Energy  Commission: 

Defer  selected  lower  priority  projects  in  the  nuclear  materials, 
weapons,  civilian  reactor,  and  research  programs. 


NOT  ACCOMPLISHED  BUT  REPEATED  IN  UNCHANGED  OR 
MODIFIED  FORM 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
Income  security: 

Eliminate  certain   optional    payment   procedures    under 

OASDI. 
Improve  structure  of  public  assistance  programs 


Limit  to  5  yr  Federal  funding  responsibility  for  Cuban 
refugees. 


Estiviated  savings 


1974 


1975 


223 

160 


59 

53 

13 
36 

28 

27 

354 

27 
21 


227    No  longer  pbnned  because  substantive  legislation  was  not  enacted- 
160     No  longer  planned -._ 


77     No  longer  pl.inned.  Action  blocked  by  Congress. 


53     No  longer  planned. 


14 
13 


-do. 
.do. 


No   loBger   planned.   Alternatives    identified    and   construction 
continued. 


310 
158 

58 


44  The  President  accepted  congressional  action  to  extend  this  program 
throdeh  1974.  The  1975  budget  proposes  a  further  1-year  exten- 
tenslon  to  permit  the  transition  to  a  new  program. 

250  No  longer  planned.  The  Congress  and  the  administration  cooper- 
ated in  the  development  of  new  legislation  which  accomplished 
the  essential  objectives  of  decentralization  of  decategorization. 

No  longer  planned  due  to  the  failure  to  secure  passage  of  needed 
legislation  and  an  unexpected  cost  overrun  of  AMTRAK. 

46  No  longer  planned  primarily  because  of  the  importance  of  energy 
research  in  developing  the  technology  to  meet  future  energy 
demands. 


310    Not  yet  accomplished  but  repeated  essentially  unchanged  in  the  . 

1975  budget.  Delay  is  due  to  the  inaction  of  the  Congress. 
158    Not  yat  accomplished  but  repeated  essentially  unchanged  in  the  . 

1975  budget.  The  increased  savings  expected  in  1975  reflect  a 

reeitimate  based  on  better  data.  Delay  is  due  to  the  inaction  of 

the  Congress. 
98    Not  y«t  accomplished  but  repeated  in  modified  form  in  the  1975 

budget.  Congressional  action  has  delayed  the  phaseout  of  this 

program  for  fiscal  year  1974. 


33 


345 

203 

S9 
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1974  budget  document 


Picposec!  action 


1375  liudgcl  docum^'iit 


Estii.iatc.'l  savings 


Health- 

Rely  on  Fe''etal  health  financing  merhanisms  to  pay  r!epre- 
ciation  charges  in  place  of  medicai  facilities  grant  pro- 
gram, and  achieve  quality  care  obicctives  through  the 
professional  standards  review  in  place  of  the  regional 
medical  progiafii. 

Focu:  health  manpower  training  support  on  areas  of  spe- 
cial need. 

Eliminate  Fedara  financing  for  ow-piionty  medicaid  serv- 
ices to  adults. 

Phase  out  over  an  C-yr  period  Federa:  f.naiiciiig  for  loca' 
mental  health  piogianis. 

Education: 

Land  giant  college  support  .^.  . 


University  community  services 


Payments  to  local  school  systems  (oi  ceitaiii  fecierally  re- 
lated students 

Public  libraries  and  school  libiai)  lescurces  

Certain  naiiowly  focused  cilojpucal  piograms 

Substitute  private  market  mechanism  for  Fedeial  capitalization 
of  direct  student  loans 

Veterans'  Adniinis'ration: 

Eliminate  duplicate  burn!  benolil^ 


1974 


1£9 

49 

75 
£3 

10 
15 

110 
49 
53 

264 

54 


OfTice  of  Economic  Opportunity: 

Reassign  GEO  activities  .nnd  disconlinje  diioc!  Fedeial  funding  328 

of  community  action  organizations  leavmp  supiioit  to  local 
decision. 

Department  cf  Agiicultuie 

Terminate  rural  water  sysfms  and  wssle  d.spos.il  piants  \\liich  100 

are  replaced  by  loans,  oi  to  extent  consistent  vvith  Walei  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  EPA  lii.anced. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

Temporarily  suspend  new  commitments  under  housiiif  subsidy  305 

programs. 
Terminate  categorical   community   development   piograms   in 
favor  of  urban  special  revenue  sharing; 

Model  Cities  _ 

Urban  renewal  .. ^ J---..""."".'.". "V 

All  other  . j 

Depaitmient  of  the  Inteiioi: 

Reduce  construction  activity  on  some  roads  and  other  capita!  10 

improvements  of  relatively  low  priority  in  national  parks. 

public  lands,  and  Indian  areas  to  less  than  anticipated  rates 

in  1973  and  1974. 
Constrain  land  purchases  for  Federal  recreation  and  wildlife  61 

areas  and  grants  to  States  for  purchase  of  recreation  areas 

In  1973  and  1974  below  anticipated  levels. 
Civil  Service: 

Allocate  pioper  retirement  costs  to  the  Postal  Service..   ..   285 

ACCOMPLISHED  IN  MODIFIED  FORM 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President: 
Foreign  economic  assistance: 

Reduced  programs  of  AID  below  levels  previously  budgeted.  62 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Eliminate  cost-sharing  tor  installation  of  soil  and  wafer  manage-  258 

ment  practices  on  piivate  lands  and  make  corresponding  re- 
ductions in  technical  assistance  given  through  conservation 
programs. 
Achieve  economics  in  the  Forest  Service  through  tightened  94 

management,  reduced  State  (orestry  support,  and  shifting 
construction  of  torest  roads  to  timber  purchases. 
■  Curtail  anticipated  growth  in  agriculture  extension  programs  34 

and  reduce  Federal  support  lor  agricultural  research  of  pri- 
marily local  benefit  and  low-national  priority. 
Department  ot  Commerce: 

Phase  out  Economic  Development  Administration  programs  in  35 

favor  o(  more  focused  and  consolidated  efforts  to  stimulate 
economic  development. 

Department  ot  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
Health: 

Strengthen  medicare  cost  control  and  eliminate  unnecessary  277 

advance  payments  for  hospitals. 

Strengthen  Medicaid  management 175 

Phase  out  training  grant  over  a  3-year  period  and  control  the  57 

level  of  new  research  grants  selected  in  nonpriority  areas. 
Income  security: 

Adjusted  the  growth   rate  for  vocational   rehabilitation  31 

program. 
Institute  quality  control  for  social  services  research  and  31 

training. 


1975 


Status 


100 


39.)  '-(ot  ye'  acconi',ilis''.ed  but  repealed  essentiall,-  uncNaneeJ  in  the 
1975  budpel.  The  Congress  aprio|.uiated  tiinui  to  cciiliiiue  CEO 
and  direct  funding  foi  Comniunily  Action  ope.'Jtr-ns  tniouEh 
June  30,  197;. 

150  '.'r,;  vft  fully  accom(.lishei!  but  repeated  "i  irodifien  term  in  the 
1975  bu'iget.  Decre.ise  in  estiinnled  sa.ings  leflects  leestimaies 
and  the  release  ot  some  funds  foi  "nai''i.:'i."  appl. cations. 

612  Same  cf  the  reforms  aie  no  longer  planned  Others  are  being 
achieved  and  repeated  in  modified  toim  in  the  1975  budget. 


4.i5     Repeated  in  modified  form  m  the  1S75  hi.dfet 

180     Not  yet  accomplished  but  lepeated  1,1  the   lS7i  burtget.  The  in-' 

creased  savings  expected  in  1975  let  ec  lensed  estimates  based 

on  better  data 
130     Repeated  in  m.odi!  ed  foim  m  the  1575  budget 

13  Not  yet  accomplished  but  repeated  in  modil.ed  foim  m  the  1975 
budget  The  incieaseri  savings  expected  in  1975  are  due  to  the 
elimiralion  of  maigma;  bicentennial  piojects 

46  Repealed  in  modified  foim  in  1975  budget.  Target  has  not  changed 
but  the  e-tmated  timing  ot  saving,  has  been  ien;e(t 


105     Net  yel  acco  nplishei!  but  lepealed  in  modified  form  in  the  1975 
budget. 


170     Tne  1974  savings  will  be  achievCiJ  bui  •:  is  ui.li»e;v  that  all  sa.mgs 
loi  1975  will  be  obtained. 

259    The  1975  reduction  will  be  substantially  less  than  anticipated 
proposal  was  modified  and  cost  estimates  increased 


106    Being  accomplished  in  modified  lorm    Considerably  less  savings 
than  anticipated. 

34    Congressional   additions   to   these   piogr.?ms    h.:.e    reduced   the 
expected  savings. 


56  The  President  accepted  congressional  action  to  extend  this  pro- 
gram through  1974.  The  1975  budget  proposes  a  further  1-year 
extension  at  a  reduced  level  to  permit  the  liansition  to  a  new 
program. 


431     Reform  of  payment  methods  lias  been  accomplished  in  modified 
form.  Cost  control  reforms  are  no  longer  planned. 

200    Being  accomplished  In  modified  form ■ 

67  Being  accomplished  in  modified  form.  Congressional  action  re- 
stored part  oJ  the  savings  sought 

26  Some  savings  were  achieved  in  1974,  however,  congressional 
action  has  blocked  some  of  the  reductions  in  1975. 

62  Savings  were  Khieved  in  1974,  liowever,  congressional  action  has 
blocked  some  of  the  reductions  In  1975. 


Estima'ed  savings 

1974  1975 


2%    Not  yet  accom.plishcd  but  repeated  essentially  unchanged  in  the  . 
1975  budget.  Congressional  and  court  acion  restored  program 
lor  fisca!  vear  1974  Savings  are  expected  to  he  actneved  m  fis- 
cal year  1976. 

54    riot  yet  accomplished  but  repested  in  modi'.ed  form  in  the  1975  . 

budget.  The  Congres-  and  the  courts  diJ  not  agree  to  thij  pro-  " 

posa'  lOr  l.scal  year  1974 
Not  vet  accomplishen  but  repeated  essentially  unc'^anged  .n  the        . 
1975  budget.  Delay  is  due  to  inaction  oi  the  Congress 

75  Not  ye   accomplishe:!  but  repeated  essentially  unchanged  n  1975 

budget    Congressional  and  court  action  ie';!ore''  .authority  for 
this  piogiam  thiough  I  seal  yea'  1974 

10     !>o.  yet  accomplished  hut  repeated  in  rrodifeil  form  in  the  1975 ;.. 

budget   Congressional  action  lestcied  this  ^roar^;n  for  liscal 

year  1974 
15     [J?t  yet  accompli. he*  but  .epeaied  essentially  uncharged  ir  the 

1575  bud.RPt  Coi'.Ereisional  actiei;  ic-:oied  Ih's  piogram  for  lis- 

cil  yeai  1974 
irc     Tiot  yet  accomplished  bu   ropealod  ns  a  1-vi  ph.-^seou' in  the  1975 

budge.    Ccrgiessiunal  action  restored  t'ls  piogram  for  f.scal        "  " 

vear  1974 
135     '.ot  vet  accoi':(il!shed  but  repeated  essentirdlv  unchangeJ  in  the 

1975  bu'lRet    Coifciessional  action  restored  3  programs  loi  fis- 
cal year  1.74  alle'  part  of  the  savnn'  tia't  been  actiieved. 

76  Not  yet  .'ccomrhstiet.  but  lereated  in  modiiied  foim  in  the  1975  43 

budget.  Congressional  action  lestoied  these  progiams  loi  fiscal 
year  1974  after  part  of  the  saiiiigs  ha.l  been  achieved. 
288  Not  yet  accomplished  but  repealed  in  moul.jd  fcun  in  the  1975 
budget.  Congiessiona' act'on  restored  autho'ity  loi  this  piogiam 
thiough  tisco!  vear  1974  Savings  11:  tiscil  veai  1576  ateestiir.jled 
to  be  neaily  iSJ'J.ObO.CtO 

54  N  1  vet  ,iccomiilithed  but  lepeated  essenti.'ty  ciiclvnged  in  1975 
hudget.  Inceased  savings  ex|<ected  in  1975  niflccl  •'  reesiimate 
based  on  better  data.  Delay  \:  oue  to  inaction  of  the  Congress. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECCMID  —  SEN  ATE 

OUTLAY  SAVINGS  FROM   PROGRAM  REDUCTIONS  AND  TERMINATIONS,  1374  7i— Continued 
[Fiscal  years;  amounts  in  milliont  of  dollarsl 


Ajml  n,  197 If 


1974  budget  document 


Proposed  action 


Estimated  savings 


1974 


ACCOMPLISHED  IN  MODIFIED  FORM    Continued 

Department  of  Interior: 

Increase  in  rate  of  lease  sales  on  Outer  Continental  Shelf  to  1,  010 

increase  domestic  oil  production  thereby  reducing  outlays. 


Depaitmenl  ol  the  Treasury: 

Delay  construction  of  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  12 

to  assure  resolution  of  environmental  impact  of  problems. 

Reduce  personnel,  travel,  and  related  costs  9 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority: 

Slow  scheduling  of  construction  activity  on  projects  underway  30 

and  postpone  increases  In  other  programs. 

ACCOMPLISHED  AS  SCHEDULED 

Depai'ment  of  Commerce: 

Limit  planned  expansion  of  selected  science  and  technology  oro-  10 

grams  of  National  Bureau  of  Standards  v<hicli  couM  be  delayed 
without  significant  adverse  impact 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

Reduce  the  cost  of  farm  price  support  programs  consistent  with  1,  219 

rising  farm  income  prospects  and  achievement  of  foreign  sales 
agreements:  Reducing  direct  payments  to  farmers;  stopping 
export  subsidies:  increasing  crop  loan  interest;  terminating 
old  crop  loans:  and  tightening  storage  facility  loan  eligibility. 

Decrease  the  large  interest  subsidy  to  the  Rural  Electrification  373 

Administration  through  use  of  Rural  Develo|,ment  Act,  5  per- 
cent insured  loans  vice  2  percent  direct  loan.s. 
Department  of  Defense -Military: 

Reduce  military  and  civilian  personnel  and  other  operations  costs.  1  200 

Reduce  procurement  o'Safeguartt.  aircraft,  missiles,  and  ships   .  650 

Limit  growth  in  research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  as-  200 

sociated  with  Safeguard,  and  other  programs. 

Reduce  construction  associated  with  Safeguard  deployment,  50 

bachelor  housing,  and  family  housing 

Limit  new  spending  for  all-volunteer  force  and  other  legislation.  400 

Tighten  operations  of  revolving  and  management  funds 200 

Department  of  Defense    Civil     Corps  of  Engineers: 

Slow  scheduling  of  less  critical  navigation  and  flood  control  471 

projects  while  meeting  essential  flood  control,  povter,  and 
water  supply  demands 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Income  security: 

Limit  outlays  through  the  operation  of  the  administration-  2,  700 

supported   statutory  ceiling  en  social  services  grants 
(already  enacted  by  the  Congress). 
Eliminate    overpayments    and     payments     to     ineligible  592 

recipients  of  nublic  assistance  and  introduce  management 
improvements. 
Department  ol  the  Interior: 

Schedule  water  resources  development  construction  by  Bureau  123 

of  Reclamation  at  less  than  anticipated   raies  except  for 
hydropower  and  water  supply  projects 
Reorient  saline  water  program  to  emphasise  research  on  new  14 

technologies  and  deemphasize  construction  ot  large-scale  test 
plants  of  known  technology. 

Reduce  other  costs  not  accounted  for  in  program  2. 

Department  of  Justice: 

Return  responsibility  to  functional  agencies  for  Community  Re-  4 

lations  Service  technical  assistance  program. 
Department  of  Labor: 

Phase  down  the  emergency  employment  assistance  program  con-  670 

sistent  with  the  increase  in  new  jobs  in  the  private  sector, 
increase  efficiency  of  employment  and  unemployment  insurance  35 

services. 
Tighten  the  operations  and  management  In  the  Department  of  10 

Labor. 
Allocate  proper  unemployment  benefit  costs  to  the  Postal  Serv-  26 

ice. 
Dtpartment  of  Transportation: 

States  are  deferring  highway  projects  because  ol  a  lack  ol  iegis-  82  . 

lative  authority. 
Defer  lower  priority  Coast  Guard  construction  and  research  con-  14 

tracts. 
Reschedule  FAA  equipment  purchase  and  long-range  research  35  . 

that  are  not  essential  to  air  safety. 
Reorder  high-speed  rail  lesearch  and  development,  placing  41 

greater  emphasis  on  near-term  needs  and  deferring  projects 
where  results  are  not  required  for  several  years. 
Focus  UMTA  research  and  development  on  immediate  improve-  26 

ment  programs  and  hold  up  contracts  for  some  hardware 
developments  awaiting  additional  studies  and  evaluations. 
Rephasa   intarmodal   transport   research    and    development,  7 

focusing  on  intermediate  problems.  Reduce  selected  research 
and  development  projects  whose  results  are  not  required  in 
the  near  term. 

I  ncreasa  efficieiKles  of  Coast  Guard  operations . .  10 

Increase  efficiencies  of  FAA  operations... 20 

Atomic  Energy  Commission: 

Reduce  Plowshare  program  to  permit  further  economic  and  3 

environmental  study. 
Reduce  spaca  elactric  power  and  propulsion  programs  because  of  12 

no  current  missions  requirements. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency: 

Actions  related  to  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend-  950 

mants  of  1972. 


1975 


St 


1975  budge!  document 


Estimated  savings 


Status 


510  Being  accomplished  and  repeated  in  modified  loini  in  tiie  1975 
budget  The  substantial  increases  in  estimated  receipts  are  due 
to  higher  prices  for  leases.  The  estimates  shown  do  not  include 
the  additional  oil  leases  announced  since  the  1975  budget  was 
prepared. 

Being  accomplished,  Deiav  in  consliuction  now  projected  through 
fiscal  year  1975  because  of  a  couit  ceview  of  the  environmental 
impact  statement. 
9    Being  accomplished  in  modified  form  


25     Being  accomplished.  Estimated  savings  have  been  revised. 


7     Being  atcomplished  is  scheduled 


1  254  Bei.ig  atcomi'iished  as  scheduled.  Farm-price  support  payments 
Aeie  substantially  changed  by  the  Agiiculture  and  Consumer 
Piotettion  Act  ot  1973. 


b9'/     Being  accomplished  as  scheduled  The  PEA  has  been  transferred 
oft  lijilget. 


400     Being  accomplished  as  scheduled  

1  300  do  . 

200.    .     do.,  ... 

200 doi  

500    Being  accomplished  although  not  all  the  legislation  has  been  passed 

yet, 
100    Being  accomplished  as  scheduled. . .    .        . 

650    Being  accomplished  as  scheduled.  The  savings  in  1975  are  now 
estinisted  to  be  slightly  higher  than  anticipated  last  year. 


4,700    Being  accomplished  as  -cheduled.  Additional  savings  are  being 
obtained. 

592     Being  accomplished.  Estimates  of  savings  were  revised  to  reflect 
better  data 


113    Being  accomplished  as  scheduled.  Additional  savings  expected 
reflect  revised  estimates. 

21     Being  accomplished  as  scheduled. _ 


.do  J 

.doJ 


700    Being  aaomplished  as  scheduled.  Estimates  of  1974  savings  have 
been  revised  slightly. 
35    Being  accomplished  as  scheduled 

10 

26 


10 


5      ...do.. 

5  .     ..do.. 

6  do. 


.do., 
.do,. 


3 
18 

1,950 


-do. 
-do. 


-do. 


1974 


4.810 


12 


10 


1,048 


373 

1,200 
'650 
200 

50 

400 

200 

471 

2,800 
1773 


152 
15 


3 
12 

950 


1975 


3,910 


12 


6 
27 


1,253 


695 

400 

1,300 

200 

200 

500 

100 

685 


5,400 
384 

177 
22 


4 

4 

609 

700 

35 

35 

10 

10 

26 

26 

83  .... 

14 

10 

35  ... 

41 

5 

26 

5 

6 

10 
20  .... 

3 

3 
18 

1,950 
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1974  budget  document 


1975  budge'  document 


Estimated  savings 


Proposed  action 


1974 


1975 


Status 


Estimated  savings 
1974 


197! 


General  Services  Administration: 

Provide  more  efficient  guard  service  in  public  buildings 

Require  more  effective  supply  practices. . 
Reduce  new  computer  procurements  by  improving  utilization  of 
existing  equipment. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration: 

Delay  the  space  shuttle  to  provide  lor  a  more  ordeily  program 

buildup. 
Reduce  other  manned  space  flight 


3 

25 

9 


do 
do 
do. 


3 

25 

9 


Defer  the  High-Energy  Astronomy  Observatory  to  allow  NASA  to 
study  same  program  objectives  at  lower  cost. 

Cancel    Application   Technology   Satellite  G    research   can    be 

funded  by  industry  without  Government  suppoit. 
Reduce  nuclear  power  and  propulsion  research  since  prospective 

applications  are  in  the  distant  future. 
Cancel  experimental  STOL  aircraft  because  of  uncertainty  on  the 

timing  of  a  commercial  market. 
Reduce  NASA  personnel  and  administr.-^tue  expenses  consistent 

with  program  reductions. 
Veterans'  Administration: 

Reschedule  construction  activities.  -  .    .......... 

Restructure  medical  research  in  line  with  current  medical  needs 

Civil  Service  Commission: 

Limit  the  level  of  the  intergovernmental  peiscnnel  assistance 
grant  program  pending  evaluation. 
National  Science  Foundation: 

Reductions  due  to  curtailment  of  lower  piioiity  programs  and 
other  selective  reductions. 
Small  Business  Administration: 

Reduce  direct  business  loan  program  of  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration as   needs  are   met   by   increased   participation  of 
private  banking  community  through  SBA  guaranteed  loans. 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board: 

Terminate  as  a  result  of  court  decisions  limiting  workload 

Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority: 

Use  bond  proceeds  to  even  out  level  of  Federal  contribution  to 
subway  constiuction. 

OTHER 

Department  of  Healtn,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

Reform  medicare  cost-shaiingand  implement  efleclive  utilization 
review. 


Redirect  or  defer  selected  R&D.  programs  cf  the   Nationa' 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  which  are  not  di- 
rectly focused  on  national  objectives  or  not  critical  now. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission: 

Reduce   inventory   and   working  capital   requiiements  (1973 
savings  were  projected  to  be  $56,000,000). 


45 
47 
68 

17 
16 
34 
24 

55.0 
13.0 

I.O 

32.  P 

41.0 

.4 
13.0 

C16 


-35 


75     Being  accomplished    The  space  shuttle  is  being  delayed  longer 

than  estimated  in  the  1974  budget. 
10     Being  accomplished.  Action  was  more  successful  than  originally 

anticipated. 
56     Being  accomplished.  Program  redefinition  »»as  completed  earlier 

than  expected  and  the  program  was  begun  ahead  of  previous 

plans. 
16     Being  accomplished   as  scheduled     Increased   savings   in    1974 

reflect  reestimates. 
18     Being  accomplished.  NASA  reinstated  a  portion  cf  the  program  in 

response  to  congressional  action  thus  reducing  savings. 
20     Being  accomplished  as  scheduled  in  1974    A  reduced  cost  STOL 

technology  program  is  included  in  the  1975  budget 
24     Being  accomplished  as  scheduled.    Personnel    reductions   were 

accomplished  faster  than  expected 

65.0  Being  accomplished  as  scheduled.  Piogram  savings  estimates  weie 
changed  reflecting  better  d?ta  and  lower  costs. 

27.0  Being  accomnlished.  Congressional  action  blocked  part  of  these 
savings. 

5.0     Being  accomfhshed  as  scheduled 


34.0 


do. 


do. 


do 
do 


1  300  Similar  lefoini,  combined  with  increased  benefits  aie  now  pro- 
posed as  a  pait  of  the  comprehensive  health  insurance  plan 
to  become  effective  in  January  1976  Savings  shown  reflect  im- 
plementation of  effective  utilization  review 
Some  of  the  savings  are  not  being  achieved  because  termination 
of  the  national  data  bouy  research  was  defeiied  pending 
leevaluation. 

..   Action  was  not  taken   because  cl  changes  'n   woiking  capital 
requiiements. 
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411 


LIBRARY  LIBERATION 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  we 
talk  today  of  all  kinds  of  liberation  move- 
ments, but  one  of  the  most  worthy  move- 
ments to  espouse  is  a  new  image  for 
libraries.  Libraries  should  be  liberated 
to  achieve  their  potential  as  educational 
institutions,  and  as  providers  of  adequate 
library  services  to  rural  and  urban  areas 
alike.  The  Library  Services  Act  was  prob- 
ably the  first  major  force  in  liberating 
libraries,  in  that  Americans  from  coast 
to  coast  were  made  cognizant  of  the  need 
and  the  value  of  libraries.  For  libraries  to 
be  truly  liberated  today  requires  financ- 
ing of  the  operations  already  in  exist- 
ence, a  guaranteed  healthy  amount  of 
Federal  aid,  community  based  efforts, 
and  allowances  for  innovation  and  new 
construction. 

New  Mexico  has  made  great  strides  to- 
ward liberating  libraries.  In  New  Mexico, 
the  need  for  multi-county  libraries  was 
recognized  as  early  as  1948.  Because  the 
State  had  fewer  than  a  million  people 
in  an  area  that  was  twice  as  extensive 
as  all  New  England,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  regional  libraries  that  were  created 
to  cover  extensive  areas.  Not  counting 
Santa  Pe  itself,  only  four  small  libraries 
had  been  established  prior  to  1960.  How- 
ever, among  people  who  had  never  had 
access  to  libraries  or  even  to  substantial 


numbers  of  books,  there  were  loaned  a 
total  of  59,784  books  in  the  first  8  months 
of  1958." 

The  bookmobile  was  the  key  to  reach- 
ing outlying  areas  in  New  Mexico.  In  fact, 
history  records  that  in  April  1960,  the 
New  Mexico  Northeastern  Regional  Lib- 
rary bookmobile  covered  304  miles  a  day 
between  7 :  30  in  the  morning  and  5 :  30  in 
the  afternoon  and  made  three  working 
stops.-  What  I  am  trying  to  show  here  is 
the  length  to  which  New  Mexico's  book- 
mobile librarians  were  willing  to  go  to 
put  books  in  the  hands  of  their  people. 

According  to  an  authority  with  the 
New  Mexico  State  Library,  in  fiscal  year 
1973  there  were  38  "legally  constituted" 
libraries  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 
There  are  many  other  community  based 
libraries  and  community  library  centers 
in  the  State  not  revealed  in  this  total. 
Today,  there  are  eight  bookmobiles  in  the 
State,  six  of  which  are  operated  regional- 
ly from  the  State  library.  One  book- 
mobile is  nm  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  In  fact.  New  Mexico  ranks 
fourth  in  Indian  population  with  the 
1970  census  showing  that  there  were 
72,788  Indians  as  compared  to  56,255  in 


1960.  This  is  a  fairly  large  Indian  popu 
lation  that  libraries  must  serve.  Accord 
ing  to  State  library  statistics,  in  fisca^ 
year    1973.    there    were    638.009    peoplQ 
served  and  an  additional  180,000  people 
reached  by  bookmobiles. 

Current  news  articles  more  often  tha  i 
not  are  illuminating  the  trend  of  librarj 
liberation.   John   Bebout,   author  of   an 
article    entitled    "Partnership    Federal 
ism"  remarked  that — 

Public  libraries  that  are  worth  their  s.-.ll 
are  not  longer  the  somewhat  cloistered  in 
stitutions  of  local  cultural  benevolence  thai 
many  of  them  once  were.' 

Likewise,  according  to  an  article  in  US 
News  and  World  Report,  libraries  are  at- 
tempting to  shed  a  "stodgy  image."  ' 

The  kinds  of  innovations  libraries  are 
offering  range  from  informatitm  centers 
linked  by  computers,  to  storefront  li- 
braries, to  bookmobiles  for  shut-ins,  all 
the  way  to  karate  lessons.  In  a  recent 
article  in  the  library  Journal,  it  was  re- 


'  Hawthorne.   Daniel.    Libraries   for   Every- 
one. New  York.  Doubledav.  1961,  p.  123. 
-Ibid.,  p.  124 


Hearings,  HcAise  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  93r4  Congress,  1st  Session,  H.J, 
Res.  734  and  H.J.  Res.  766  (White  House  Con 
ference  on  LibrAry  and  Information  Services 
in  1976), p,  59.  ' 
>  Ibid.,  p.  39. 
"As  Libraries  Go  All  Out  to  Shed 
Stodgy  Image."  U.S.  News  and  World  Report, 
December  24.  1973,  p.  75. 
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marked  that  New  Mexico  libraries  were 
urged  to  "jump  on  the  commimity  band- 
wagon" to  get  out  and  work  in  the  com- 
munity, become  an  integral  part;  in  order 
to  survive;  get  the  public  so  hung  up  on 
information  services  they  cannot  live 
without  your  library.' 

More  and  more  libraries  are  providing 
residents  with  information  about  their 
communities,  and  the — 

Nonuser's  Image  of  libraries  as  staid,  face- 
less book  storehouses  Is  beginning  to  crack.' 

The  new  mode  libraries  serve  as  com- 
munity information  centers.  A  case  in 
point  is  the  new  Zuni  Learning  Center  in 
New  Mexico."  This  is  proof  that  libraries 
are  reaching  out  with  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams aimed  at  getting  the  potential 
patron  into  the  library  or  bringing  serv- 
ice to  him. 

The  question  arises,  how  can  one  lib- 
erate libraries  when  there  is  little  or  no 
Federal  funding  to  stimulate  support  for 
innovative  projects?  No  maMer  how 
much  dedication  exhibited  by  librarians, 
that  dedication  requires  backing  of  dol- 
lars. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  accord- 
ing to  the  National  Center  for  Educa- 
tional Statistics,  New  Mexico's  libraries 
in  terms  of  operating  receipts  in  1968.  ap- 
pear to  have  received  97.8  percent  from 
local  government,  0.3  percent  funds  from 
the  State  and  none  from  the  Federal 
Government.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
New  Mexico  appears  relatively  self- 
sufficient  in  utilizing  local  funds  to  pro- 
vide library  services  to  its  people,  there 
is  still  a  great  need  for  Federal  funds  to 
spur  development  of  new  programs. 

I  have  included  the  following  table  to 
show  the  recent  obligations  for  New 
Mexico  with  regard  to  Library  Sen  ices: 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

STATE    TABLE     1974    CONFERENCE    ACTION    ON    LABOR 
HEW  BILL 

fin  thousinds  of  dollaisj 


Fiscal 

year  - 

1974 

1972 

1973 

1973 

confer- 

actual 

appro- 

actual 

ence 

obliga- 

pria- 

obliga- 

agree- 

tions 

tions  > 

tions  - 

ment 

Library  resources: 

Public  libraries: 

Grants   (or  public  li- 

braries (LSCA  1). 

377 

454 

295 

379 

Interhbrary    coopera- 

tion (LSCA  ll)_ 

43 

67 

43 

43 

Construction      (LSCA 

II) 

97 

118 

119 

Libfsry  resources  (ESEA 

11) 

511 

568 

511 

543 

Uiiers'aduale    iiisttuc- 

tion         equipment 

(HEA  VI): 

Television  equipment. 

9 

9 

9 

Other  equipment 

65 

65 

67 

'  Amounts  are  calculated  oo  basis  ot  authorized  level  under 
Public  law  92  334.  Amounts  also  include  1973  supplemental 
appropriations  for  activities  covered  by  the  1974  Labor-HEW  bill. 

-  Includes  allocations  where  court  cases  have  been  decided  on 
the  merits. 

Source:  Prepared  (or  use  bv  the  Senate  Cominitlee  on  Appro- 
priations. Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Office 
•(Education. 


«  Noel  Savage,  "News  Report,  1973,"  Library 
Journal.  Jan.  1, 1974,  p.  25. 
'Ibid.  p.  26. 
-Ibid. 


In  view  of  the  fiscal  year  1974  and 
fiscal  year  1975  librarj-  budget  cuts,  the 
rationale  has  been  that  revenue  sharing 
could  be  utilized  as  a  source  of  alterna- 
tive fimding  for  libraries.  The  problem 
\vith  the  pattern  of  revenue  sharing 
seems  to  be  that  some  localities  are  able 
to  provide  ample  funding  for  innovative 
librarj'  programs  and  othere  are  not  even 
supplying  enough  money  for  basic 
librai-y  services,  due  to  part  to  the  stiff 
competition  with  other  local  causes. 

I  would  consider  the  recent  fiscal 
year  1974  Labor  HEW  appropriations 
law  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction  for 
library  liberation  in  that  it  provides 
over  $170  million  for  library  resources. 
Approximately  $49  million  of  that  total 
applies  to  titles  I  and  II  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act.  In  addi- 
tion, impounded  funds  were  released  on 
December  19,  1973.  to  total  $36  million 
for  public  library  services  and  $15  mil- 
lion for  construction. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  stated  that 
education  is  "the  most  legitimate  engine 
of  government."  I  am  positive  that  Jef- 
ferson would  espouse  the  cause  of  hbrai-y 
liberation  as  libraries  are  still  one  of  the 
mighty  cogs  that  turn  the  engine  of 
education. 


SECRETARY  OF  DEFE3^SE  ALLO- 
CATES 450  SERVANTS  TO  U.S.  GEN- 
ERALS  AND   ADMIRALS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  450 
U.S.  generals  and  admirals  have  been 
allocated  personal  servants  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Even  after  my  legis- 
lation cut  the  number  of  servants  by  over 
75  percent  last  year,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment clings  to  its  snobbish  servant  sys- 
tem. 

I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense asking  that  some  way  be  found  to 
eliminate  completely  this  practice  of  us- 
ing enlisted  men  as  personal  servants. 
While  he  has  not  ruled  out  that  possi- 
bility, he  has  gone  ahead  and  distributed 
over  675  servants  to  450  of  the  Nations 
highest  ranking  generals  and  admirals. 

Under  the  new  distribution,  (3ren. 
Creighton  Abrams,  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
Adm.  Thomas  Moorer,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Adm.  Elmo  Zum- 
walt.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Gen. 
Robert  Cushman,  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  Gen.  George  S.  Brown, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  all  get 
five  servants  each. 

Thu-teen  other  Army  generals,  8  ad- 
mirals, 1  Marine  Corps  general  and  14 
Air  Force  generals  all  receive  3  servants 
each. 

The  rest  of  the  450  have  to  make  do 
with  1  or  2  servants  with  the  exception 
of  Adm.  Wilham  Mack,  Superintendent 
of  the  Naval  Arademy,  who  gets  4. 

Of  the  675  servants,  189  are  based  In 
the  Washington.  D.C.,  area^  The  re- 
mainder are  scattered  around  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world.  We 
have  military  servants  for  our  brass  in 
such  far  away  cotmtries  a£  Italy,  Eng- 
land. Belgium,  Taiwan,  Japan,  Germany, 
Korea,  Brazil,  the  Canal  Zone.  Okinawa, 
Turkey.  Thailand.  Guam,  Spain,  and 
Holland. 


I  am  releasing  a  list  of  the  generals  and 
their  military  servants  broken  down  by 
State  so  that  the  people  of  this  country 
can  ask  their  local  brass  to  justify  why 
they  are  using  enlisted  men  ae  servants  at 
taxpayers'  expense. 

A  General  Accounting  Office  report 
prepared  at  my  request  last  year  showed 
that  not  only  were  these  men  forced  into 
their  jobs  as  aides  to  generals  and  ad- 
mirals in  some  cases,  but  that  their  job 
description  was  that  of  a  domestic  serv- 
ant. The  GAO  also  found  that  almost  all 
of  the  Navy  servants  were  Filipinos. 

By  a  vote  of  73-9,  last  year  the  Senate 
voted  to  cut  the  number  of  servants  to 
218  from  a  prior  total  of  1,722.  That  num- 
ber was  subsequently  raised  at  the  insist- 
ence of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  military  to  the  present  limit  of  675. 

trSE    OF    ALL    SERVANTS    SHOULD    BE 
STOPPED    IMMEDIATEUY 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  practice 
of  using  servants  at  public  expense  can- 
not be  stopped  completely.  The  brass 
would  have  us  believe  that  they  need  free 
servants  because  they  have  special  obli- 
gations and  their  wives  need  the  extra 
help  around  the  house,  which,  by  the 
way,  often  is  provided  free.  This  excuse 
by  the  military  brass  is  utterly  ridiculous. 
Millions  of  Americans  prepare  their  own 
meals,  clean  their  own  homes,  answer 
their  own  telephones  and  drive  them- 
selves to  and  from  work.  So  can  the  brass. 

If  an  American  family  fe«ls  the  need 
for  extra  help  around  the  house,  they 
must  pay  for  it  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
But  the  miUtary  get  their  servants 
free — courtesy  of  the  taxpayers. 

This  exercise  of  aristtwratic  privilege 
and  freeloading  must  be  stopped  and  the 
American  people  are  the  only  force  that 
can  do  it. 

We  must  have  the  strongest  military 
force  in  the  w-orld.  We  ne«d  the  best 
equipment,  the  best  trained  troops  and 
the  highest  morale.  The  use  of  servants, 
however,  preserves  the  ancient  vestiges 
of  a  racist  class-system  and  bi  the  proc- 
ess hurts  the  morale  of  enlisted  men 
who  take  pride  in  being  free  men  fighting 
for  a  free  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  correspondence  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  on  this  issue  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  along  with  a 
breakdown  of  those  officers  assigned 
servants  by  position  and  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.?  follows: 

Assistant  Secretary 

OF  DSTENSe. 

Washington,  DC,  MarOh  28,  1974. 
Hon.  William  P>roxmire, 
U.S.  Senate,  i 

Washington,  D.C.  \ 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  This!  Is  In  furthei 
response  to  your  letter  of  October  17,  1973 
regarding  enlisted  aides. 

The  allocation  of  enlisted  aides  to  the  indi- 
vidual Services  under  a  celling  o|  675  as  ^ec- 
Ifled  in  the  Conference  Report  to  accompany 
H.R.  9286,  has  been  made  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  as  follows:  Army — 256;  Navy — 151; 
Marine  Corps — 34;  Air  Force — 234.  The  Serv- 
ices have  in  turn  determined  the  general/flag 
officer  positions  to  be  authorized  aide  support 
and  have  submitted  the  attacihed  lists  of 
officers  who  are  projected  to  the  authorized/ 
assigned  enlisted  aides  as  of  June  30,  1974, 
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the  effective  date  of  the  675  ceiling.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Services  can  expect  to  make 
changes  in  the  specific  authorizations  as 
reflected  in  the  attached  lists  because  of  the 
following  type  actions:  raorganizations  to 
include  addition,  deletion,  or  changes  of  spe- 
cific general  and  flag  officsr  positions:  promo- 
tion, retirement,  or  reassignment  of  general 
and  flag  officers  to  positions  with  different 
representational  requirements:  and  assign- 
ment to/from  public  quarters. 

With  regard  to  your  query  crncerning  the 
Department's  long  range  plans  for  continued 
use  of  enlisted  aides,  it  is  considered  that 
general  and  flag  officers  in  public  quarters 
will  continue  to  need  assistance  in  many  in- 
stances to  care  for  those  quarters  and  to  meet 
representational  responsibilities.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  number  of  enlisted  aides  will  have 
been  reduced  by  1047.  or  61 'r,  from  December 
1972  to  June  1974.  Although  there  are  no  rea- 
sonable actions  that  can  be  taken  immedi- 
ately to  reduce  the  number  of  enlisted  aides 
beyond  the  61';  already  In  progress,  there 
might  be  other  means  of  reducing  enlisted 
aides  that  can  be  implemented  in  the  future. 
The  Department  of  Defense  will  pursue  con- 
sideration of  all  practical  and  appropriate 
alternatives  within  the  level  of  effort  author- 
ized by  the  Congress. 


I  trust  that  the  enclosed  material  will  hz  of 
as;,.rtance  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

William  K.  Brehm. 
Officers  and  Servants  Assigned 

ALABAMA 

F^  i-:  :,!.  R.gc-rs.  2. 
J  .mes  V.  Hartinger.  1. 
John  P  Flynn,  1. 
Vincent  H.  Ellis.  1. 
William  J.  Maddox,  Jr..  1. 
Bates  C.  Burnell.  1. 
.Albert  R.  Escola.  1. 

ALASKA 

C  larles  W.  Carson.  Jr..  1. 
J.-mesC.  Sherrill.2. 
idney  M.  Marks.  1. 

ARIZONA 

J   ck  A   Albright.  1. 
H-;rr/  H.  Hiestand.  1. 

ARKANSAS 

N.;ne. 

CALIFORNIA 

William  F.  Pitts.  2. 
Charles  F.  Minter.  Sr..  1. 
John  W.  Paul  v.  1. 


oVhn  F  Coiige.  1. 
Rilph  S.  Saunders.  1. 
Howard  M.  Lane.  1. 
Jessup  D.  Lowe.  1. 
George  W.  McLaughlin.  1. 
Henry  Simon.  1. 
Gerald  W.  Johnson.  2. 
Ernest  T.  Cragg.  1 . 
Omar  N.  Bradley,  3. 
Elvy  B.  Roberts.  2. 
Robert  G  Gard.  Jr.,  1. 
Albert  E.  Milloy.  1. 
Orvil  C.  Metheny.  1. 
Robert  M.  Mullens.  1. 
Joseph  B.  Starker.  1. 
George  S.  Woodward,  Jr.,  1. 
Robert  S.  Salzer.  2. 
Robert  B.  Baldwin.  2. 
Mason  B.  Freeman.  1. 
Fillmore  B.  Gilkeson,  1. 
Mark  W.  Woods.  1. 
Martin  D.  Carmody,  1. 
Ward  S.  Miller,  1. 
John  N.  McLaughlin.  1. 
Joseph  C  Fegan.  Jr.,  1. 
Kenneth  J.  Houghton.  1. 
Robert  W  Taylor.  1. 
Robert  L.  Nichols.  1 . 
William  R.  Quinn.  i. 


'LLOrATION  OF  ENLISTED  AIDE.    UNDER  DOD  675  CEILING  TO  BE  EFFECTIVE  JUNE  3P     1974 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY 


Giade  and  name  of  oflicei 


Posiiion  tf  oficer 


Oil:  Bradley.  Omar  N  General  of  the  Ai  my,  Beverly  Hills.  Calif     .. 

O-IO:  Abrams.  Creighton  W  Chiet  of  Staft,  US  Army.  Washington.  D.C  ._ 

0-10:  Bennett,  Donald  V  Commander  in  C';iet.  US.  Army,  Pacific        . 

0  10:  Davison,  Michael  S  Commander  in  Chief.  U.S.  Army,  Europe  7th 

Army, 

0  10:  DePuy,  William  E  Commanding  General,  US.  Army  Training  and 

O.'Ctrine  Command,  Fort  Monroe.  Va. 

0  10:  Goodpaster,  Andrew  J  Supreme    Allied    Commander,    Europe,    and 

Commander     in     Chief,     US  :     European 
Command. 

0  lu.  Kerwin,  Walter  T,  Jr  Commanding    General,    US.    Army    Forces 

Command.  Fort  McPherson.  Ga. 

0  10:  Miley,  Heniy  A,  Jc   .  Commanding   General,   U.S.    Army    Materiel 

Command,  Alexandria,  Va. 

0  10:  Palmer,  Bruce,  Jr  Commander  in  Chief,  US    Readiness  Com- 

mand, MacDiil  Air  Force  Base,  Fla. 

0  10:  Rosson,  William  B  Commander   in  Chief,   U.S.  Southern   Com- 

mand, Quarry  Heights,  Canal  Zone 

0  10:  Stilwell,  Richard  G  Commanding  General,  8th  U.S.  Army,  Korea 

Commander     in     Chief.     United     Nations 
Command  Commander.  U.S.  Forces  Korea. 

0-10:  Weyand.  Frederick  C  Vice  Chief  of  Staff.  US    Army,  Washington, 

DC. 

0  10:  Zais,  Melvin  .  Commanding    General,    Allied    Land    Forces 

Southeastern  Europe. 

0  9:  Blanchard,  George  S Commanding  General,  VII  Corps,  US    Army. 

Europe. 

0-9:  Burdett,  Allen  M.,  Jr    .  .  .  CommandingGeneral,  III  Corpsand  FortHocd, 

Fort  Hood,  Tex. 

0  9:  Collins,  Arthur  S.,Jr Deputy    Commander    in   Chief.    US     Army 

Europe  7th  Army. 

0  9:  Cowles,  Donald  H Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for   Operations.  US. 

Army,  Washington.  DC. 

0  9:  Davidson,  Phillip  B  ,  Jr Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Re- 
search and  Management),  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Intelligence), 
Washington.  DC. 

0  9:  Deane,  John  R  ,  Jr..     .   .      Chief   of   Research   and   Development,   U.S. 

Army,  Washington.  DC. 

0  9:  Desobry,  William  R.   Commanding  General,  V.  Corps,  U.S.  Army 

Europe. 

0  9:  Dolvin,  Welborn  G Commanding  General,  IX  Corps  U.S.  Army, 

Japan. 

0  9:  Flanagan,  Edward  M.,  Jr...  Comptroller  of  the  Army,  Washington,  DC. 

0  9:  Gribbie,  William  C,  Jr Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army,  Washington, 

DC. 

0  9:  Hollingsworth,  James  F Commanding  General,  I  Corps  (Republic  ot 

Korea  United  States)  Group,  Korea. 

0  9:  Hollis,  Harris  W.  ...US.     Representative,     Permanent    Military 

Deputies  Group,  Central  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, Turkey. 

0  9 :  To  be  announced Director  of  the  Army  Staff,  U.S.  Army,  Wasti- 

ington,  D.C. 

0  9:  Knowles,  Richard  T Deputy  (Commanding  General,  8th  U.S.  Army, 

Korea. 

0  9:  Knowlton,  William  A._ Superintendent,  U.S.  Military  Academy,  West 

Point,  N.Y. 

0  9:  Kornet,  Fred,  Jr Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics,  U.S.  Army. 

Washington,  D.C. 

0-9:  Leber,  Walter  P SAFEGUARD  Systems  Manager,  SAFEGUARD 

Systems  Office,  U.S.  Army,  Arlington,  Va. 


Projected 

authorized 

assigned 

enlisted 

aides  as  of 

June  30,  1974 


Grade  and  name  of  officer 


Position  of  officer 


0-9:  Lotz,  Walter  E.,  Jr Deputy  Director  General,  North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Organization    Integrated    Communications 
System  Management  Agency,  Belgium. 

0-9:  Maples,  Herron  N The  Inspector  General,  U.S.  Army,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

0  9:  McLaughlin,  John  D Commanding  General,  Theater  Army  Support 

Command,  Europe. 

0  9:  Norton,  John  Chief  of  Staff.  Allied  Forces  Southern  Europe 

0  9:  Penney,  Howard  W  Director,  Defense  Mapping  Agency  Washing- 

ton, DC 

0  9:  Pepke,  Donn  R.  Deputy    Commanding    General,    US     Army 

Forces  Command.  Fort  McPherson,  Qt. 

0  9:  Potts,  William  E  Deputy  Director.  Defense  Intelligence  Agency, 

Washington,  DC 

0  9;  Roberts,  Elvy  B  Commanding  General. 6th  U  S  Army,  Presidio 

of  San  Fiancisco.  Calif. 

0  9:  Rogers,  Bernard  W  Deputy   Chief   of  Staff  for    Personnel,   U.S. 

Army,  Washington,  DC. 

0  9:  Rcwney,  Edward  L  ...  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Representative  for  Stra- 

tegic Arms  Limitation  Talks,  Organizarion 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Washington,  DC. 

0  9   To  be  announced Director .  Plans  and  Policy,  J  5,  Organization 

ot  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Washington,  D  C. 

0  9:  Seitz,  Richard  J Commanfling  General.  XVIII  Airborne  Corps 

and  Fort  Bragg,  Fort  Bragg,  N  C. 

0  9:Seneff,  George  P.,  Jr... Commanding  General,  Mh  US.  Army,   Fort 

Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

0  9  Sutherland.  James  W..  Jr..  Chief  of  Staff.  US  European  Command 

0  9:  Taber,  Robert  C Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  ot  Defense  (Man- 
power and  Reserve  Affairs).  Washington. 
DC 

0  9:  Talbott,  Orwir.  C.  Deputy    Commanding    General,    US.    Army 

Training    and    Doctrine    Command,    Fort 
Monroe,  Va. 

0  9:  Taylor,  Richard  R The  Surgeon  General,  US  Army,  Washington, 

DC. 

0  9:  Vaughan,  Woodrow  W Deputy    Commanding    General,    US.    Army 

Materiel  Command,  Alexandria,  Va 

0  9:  Walker,  Glenn  0 Commanding  General    1st  US.   Army.   Fort 

George  G   Meade.  Md. 

0  9:  Walters,  Vernon  A Deputy  Director.  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 

Washington.  DC 

0  9:  Williams,  Robert  R Deputy  Commander  in  Chief,  and  Chief  of 

Stall,  U.S.  Army  Pacific, 

0  9:  Woolwine,  Walter  J... Commandant,  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 

Forces,  Fort  Lesley  J   McNan,  Washington, 
DC. 

0  8:  Aaron,  Harold  R Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence,  U.S. 

Army,  Washington,  DC. 

0  8:  Albright,  Jack  A... Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Communica- 
tions Command,  fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 

0  8:  Baer,  Robert  J Project   Manager,   XMI    Tank  System,   U.S. 

Army  Tank-Automotive  Command,  Warren, 
Mich. 

0-8:  Barfield,  Thomas  H Commander,  23d  North  American  Air  Defense 

Command  Continental    Air  Defense  Com- 
mand Region,  Duluth,  Minn. 

0-8:  BMtty,  GaorteS.,  Jr Director,    Inter-Amencan    Defense    College, 

Fort  Lesley  J.  McNair,  Washington,  DC. 
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C  .1  ie  3Pd  name  of  officer 


PosiliOM  ol  officer 


0  8    Bernstein,  Robeil. 
0  8    Beiry.  Sidney  B... 


C  3    BhieI.elil,  William  H._. 

C  8    B:j,'..i  Ch.riles  P  , 

0  3    Burtoi',  Jonattian  R   . 

C  8   Cfl'it'ay.  George  G    .. 

C  7    Pj.iner,  William  W. 

0  8   Cobb.  William  W 

0  8   Coen.an,  William  S 

C  7(P)   Crawford.  Albert  B    1. 

0  S    •"  J  '.imgham.  Hubert  S 

C  8    r..'''r,i.in    John  H 

C  8    n,).'l,  Bert  A 

C  8    Da. IS.  rrankliii  VI  ,  Ji. 

0  8    Da. ISO  I,  Fiedenc  E 

0  8    Del  Mar,  Ke"ry  R 

0  3    Dsqueniin.  Gordon  J 

0  8    Fllis.  V.ncenI  H   . 

O  ?    F  nvf-OM    Henly  E 

0-3  r.iii    Robert  L 

0  8   Fitzpjlritk.  Thomas  E  .  )r 

0  S    Fjiiesfi.  Eiigene  J 

0  8    Foiler,  Hugh  F  ,  )r 

0  8    Fulton,  Willij.n  B 

0  8   Fu=on.  lack  C. 

0  8   &ii:o,vav,  lame'  V 

0  8   Gaid.  Robert  G.,  Jr.. 

C  8   GoJiling,  Geo'ge  A. 

C  3   Graham,  Erwm  M  .  Jr.  ..  . 

0  7(P)   Greer,  Thomas  U 

0  8   Gio.es,  Richard  H   .. 

0  8   Guthiie,  John  R     .. 

0  8    Hamlet,  James  F 


C  3  Henion,  John  Q 

0  £  Higgins,  Hugh  R.   . 

0  8  Hmrichs,  Frank  A... 

0  8  Hnon.  Robeit  C   . .     . 

0  8  H.ijh.s,  Cail  W 

0  8   To  be  announced   . . 

0  8    Hunt,  lia  A  ,  Jr.. 
0  8   Ke'^dall,  Maurice  W 

0-8:  Kissinger,  Harold  A.. 

0-8;  Kraft.  William  R.,  Jr... 
0-3;  Kroesen,  Frederick  J.,  Jr. 

0-8  Levan,  C.J 


Commanding    General,    Walter    Reed    Army 

Medical  Center.  Washington,  DC. 
Commanding  General.   101st  Airborne  Oiui- 

sion  (Airmobile)  and  Fort  CampSell,  Fort 

Campbell,  Ky 
Deputy  Commanding  General,  1st  U  S    Army 

and    Coinmanrtiiig     General.     US.     Army 

Readiness    Region    111.     Fort    George    G. 

Meade,  Mri. 
Commanding  Genenl.   US    Army  Test  and 

Evaluation    Command,  Aberdeen    Piovmg 

Ground,  Md. 
Commanding  Geiieial,  3d  Aimor<!d  Division, 

US.  Army  Europe 
Deputy  U.S.  Milit^iy   Representative,   North 

Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (Vliiilary  Com- 
mittee, Belgium 
Chief,    Military    Equipment    Deliver,    Te.rin, 

Cambodia. 
US.  Commande',  Berlin.  Germany 
LtHnrnaiidina  Genei^rl,   US.   Army   Readiness 

Rpncn  VI.  Foit  Kncx.  Ky 
PicieLi  Vlan:;g;r  Army  Tactical  Data  Systems, 

Foft  MC'^mouih.  N  J 
Clnel,    Jciiil    US    Military    Adilsory   Group. 

Koien 
Coi'MiLVvim,;  Gtneial.  U.S.  Army  Combined 

Aims     Cr.itpr  Coniniandant.     U.S      Ainiy 

Cuininand  ai'd   General  Start  College.  Fort 

LeavH'i«orlh.  Kins 
Coinnianding  General.  U.S    Army  Ba=e  Com- 

tiiaiid.  Okma.'.a. 
Coinnian.iant.U.S.  Arniv  War  Colleje,  Carlisle 

Bi'iacks,  Pi. 
Coniiiirtiirtino    General.    US,    Army    Military 

District  ol  Washington.  Washington.  DC 
Cnminanrier.  Military  Traffic  Management  and 

Teiniinal  Service.  Washington,  DC. 
Commanding  Geneial.   1st   Inlantiy   Division 

and  Fo<l  Riley.  Fort  Riley,  Kans. 
Commanding  General.  US.  Army  Missile  Com- 
mand. Redstone  Arsenal.  Ala 
Commandtng  General.   2d   Intantiy   Division, 

Korea 
Comnianding  Geneial    2d  Armored  Diiision, 

Fo:!  Hood.  Tei 
CoiTimanding  General,  32d  Army  An  Delense 

Lomniand.  U  S  Army  Europe. 
Coinmanijin^  General.  U.S.  Army  Administra- 
tion Center.  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. 
Coinmanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Electronics 

Command,  Fort  Monmouth,  N  J 
Cinin.iiiding  General.  U.S.  Army   Recruiting 

Command.  Fort  Sheridan,  III. 
CO'nmdiidinp    General,    U.S.    Transportation 

Ccniei  anil  Commandant.  U.S.  Army  Trai'.s- 

poitition  Srhonl   Foil  Euitis,  Va 
Chiet.  Joint  U  S    Miiit.iry  Mission  tor  Aid  to 

Turkey 
Comrnanniiig   Geneial,    U  S     Army    Tianiing 

Center  and  Fcii  Or  I,  Fort  Ord.  Ca'.it 
Commanding   General.    U.S     Army    Security 

Agency,  Arlington.  Va 
Commanding   Genenl.    U.S.    Aimy    Logistics 

Center.  Foit  Lee,  Va. 
Commanding   General,    U.S.    Army    Training 

Center  and  Fort  Dm.  Foil  Oix,  N.J 
Division  Engineer,  US.  Army  Engirieer  Divi- 
sion, North  Atlantic.  New  York.  N.Y. 
Deputy  Chiet  of  Staff.  Pacific  Command 
Commanding  General,  4th  Infantry  Division 

and  Fort  Caison,  Fort  Carson,  Colo. 
Commanding  General.  9th  Infantry  Division 

and  Fort  LevKis,  Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 
Commanding  General  U.S.  Army  Troop  Sup- 
port Command,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Commanding   General.    U.S.    Army    Aviation 

Systems  Command,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Cninmanding   General,    U.S.    Army    Training 

Center  and  Fort  Jackson.  Fort  Jackson,  S  C. 
Surgeon.  U  S.  Army,  Pacific,  and  Commanding 

General,    Triplet    Army    Medical    Center, 

Hawaii 
Surgeon,  US  Army.  Europe  and  Commanding 

General,    U.S.    Army    Medical    Command, 

Europe 
Deputy  Commander,  U.S.  Support  Activities 

Group.  Thailand 
Chairman  Army    Member.    U.S.    Delegation, 

Joint   Brazil-United  States  Military   Com- 
mission Commander,  U.S.  Military  Group, 

Brazil. 
Director,  Joint  Tactical  Communications  Office. 

Fort  Monmouth,  N.J. 
.  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army,  Europe  7th  Army     . 
.  Commanding  General,  82d  Airborne  Division, 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 
.  Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Air  Defense 

Center  and  Commandant,  U.S.  Army  Air 

Defense  School,  Fort  Bliss,  Te«. 


Projected 

authorized 

assigned 

enlisted 

aides  as  of 

June  30.  1974 


Giadfl  anil  name  of  officer 


I  !  0  8;M|bry,  George  L.,  Jr 
10  8.  Mackiiiiion,  Robert  N.. 
C  8:  Mjridoi,  William  J  .  Jr 


1 


0  3.  Maiks,  Sidney  M 
0  8    MathesoM.  Salve  H 


1      '5  8    Mc/iiiliffe,  Dennis  p 


0  8    McrJofCugh,  Jo^epll  C 


8    MoLeod,  William  E 
8    M««len,  Thomas  W. 


0  8    r.'i|!ov    Albert  E 


■1  jnii 


8    Mrinie.  Harold  G 

8    Mij.p'iy,  Raymond  P    . 

8:  fHiirray.  John  E 
i     vlyei,  Charles  R 

8,  Nael,  Spurgfon  H  .  Jr 

8    Ni*l8,  Chnrles  C 


0  3    0,L  Dnvid  E  .. 

0  ^    Pjllitt   HtigIiI  R 

0  8  .^aklik   Joseph  E. 

0  8  Poyvers.  Patrick  W 

0  8  R.iien,  John  C.  Jr.. 

0  8  Ref  ■borough.  Moiyan  G 

n  8    R,Oer.  Chiiles  W    Jr 

U  8.  Heisei.  RullanJ  V 

0  8   Shtemaker,  Robert  ;1 
'  0  8    Sidle.  Winant 

I  0  8   Smgiiiib,  John  K 

I 

0  8.  Smnh,  Janes  C... 
i 
j  0  8.  SplJgins,  Charles  E 

0  8.  S'arr.,  Oonn  A... 

I  0  'CP):S;ieet,  Oliver  D     III 
j  0  8.  SvKfe-iney.  Arthur  H..  Jr 

0  8;  Tatkaberry.  Thomas  H. . 
1  0  8    Tarpl"v.  Thomas  M 

0  8    Van  L.i'egiaf,  Qo^r 

0  8.  Viii:,o:i,  Wilber  H..  Jr 
0  8.  Vogel,  EJ«ard  H.,  Jr.. 
0  8;  Wlgstaff,  Jack  J     . 
0  8;  Walker,  Sam  S... 

0  8:  Wier,  James  A 

0  8;  W»m,  Herbert  E.   . 

0  8.  Yat.;;g.  Robert  P. 

0-7;  Buckingham,  Clay  T 

0-7;  Barnell,  Bates  C 

0-7;  Estola,  Albert  R 


Poji'ion  of  o'ficei 


Projected 

authorized 

assigned 

enlisted 

aides  as  o 

June  30,  197 


visitn, 

B  Cojll-' 


Comma'ider  U  S.  Ainiy  Forces  Southern  Cofn- 
rnand.  Fort  Ani.idor,  Canal  Zone. 

Commanding  General,  25th  Infantry  Divisitn, 
Hawaii. 

Commanding  General.  U.S.  Army  Aviation 
(>  Iter.  Fort  Rucker,  Ala. 

Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army,  Alaska. . 

Commanding  General.  U.S.  Army  Readiness 
Region  IV,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Deputy  Commanding  General,  U.S.  Areiy 
Combined  Arms  Combat  Developmeint 
Activity.  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Commanding  General.  8th  Infantry  Divlsif 
Division,  U.S.  Army  Europe. 

Chief  ol  Staff,  8th  U.S.  Army.  Korea- 
Commander.    U.S.    Military    Assistance  I 
mand,  Thailand 

Commanding  General  U  S.  Army  Readin|5S 
Region  IX.  and  Deputy  Commanding  Gan- 
er.-il,  6ih  US  Army,  Presiriio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif. 

Commanding  General,  US.  Army  Military 
Peisonnel  Centei.  Alexandria,  Va. 

Deputy  Crjinniaiidiiig  General,  U.S.  Army  fir 
Defense  Command,  Ent  Air  Force  Bale, 
Ccio. 

Delense  Attache.  Republic  ol  Vietnam     .    j 

Commanding  General.  U.S.  Army  Schml 
Training  Center.  Fort  Gordon,  Ga,  T 

Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Health  Serv- 
ices Command,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

Division  Engineer,  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Divi- 
sion. LoAer  Mississippi  Valley.  Vicksbufg, 
Miss. 

CoinmaiKJing  Ge.ieral.  U.S.  Army  Fi(ld 
Aiiilleiy  Center  and  Commandant,  US. 
Army  Field  Artillery  School,  Fort  Sill,  OKIa. 

Comn'anding  General,  U.S.  Army  Engineer 
Center  and  Commandant,  U.S,  Army 
Eiigmeei  School,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Ta«k- 
Autoinotive  Command,  Warren,  Mich. 

Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Readinfss 
Region  II,  Fort  Dix,  N.J. 

Commanding  General,  U,S.  Army  Armamlnt 
Command,  Rock  Island,  111. 

Commanding  General.  U.S.  Army  Readintss 
Region  1  and  Foil  Devens,  Fort  Devefis, 
Mass. 

Chief,  Joint  U.S.  Military  Aid  Group  to  Greete.. 

Commanding  General,  1st  Armored  Division, 
U  S.  Army  Europe. 

Commanding  Geneial,  1st  Cavalry  Division, 
Fort  Hood,  Tex. 

Commanding  General.  U.S  Army  Readinfss 
Region  VII,  and  Deputy  Commanding  G«n- 
ei  al,  5th  U.S.  Army,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  T«x,, 

Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Readiness 
Region  VIII  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,  Colo., 

Ccmmanding,  General,  U.S.  Army  Readinass, 
Region  V,  Fort  Sheridan,  III. 

Commanding.  General  U.S.  Army  Training 
Center  and  Fort  Polk,  Fort  Polk,  La. 

Commanding  General.  U.S.  Army  Armor  Cen- 
ter and  Commandant,  U.S.  Army  Armor 
School.  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

Commanding  General,  1st  Region,  U.S.  Army 
Air  Defense  Command,  Stewart  Fie  1  d,  rj.Y. 
.  Commanding  Geneial,  White  Sands  Misiile 
Range,  White  Sands.  N.  Mex. 

Chiel  of  Legislative  Liaison.  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.C. 

Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Infaitry 
Center  and  Commandant,  U.S.  Army  In- 
fantry School,  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Quartermas- 
ter Center  and  Commandant,  U.S.  Artny 
Quartermaster  School,  Fort  Lee,  Va. 

Cjmmanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Southern 
European  Task  Force,  Italy. 

Superintendent,  U.S.  Army  Academy  I  of 
Health  Sciences.  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tfex. 

Chief,  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group, 
Germany. 

Commanding  General,  3d   Infantry  Division, 
U.S.  Army  Europe. 
.  Commanding  General.  Fitzsiiiions  Army  Med- 
ical Center,  Denver,  Colo. 

Deputy  Director  for  Signal  Intelligence  Opera- 
tions, National  Security  Agency 'Central 
Security  Service,  Fort  Geroge  G.  Meade,  ijid. 

Commanding   General,    U.S.   Army    Training 
Center    and    Fort    Leonard    Wood,    fort 
Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 
.  Assistant  Division  Commander,  1st  Armofed 

Division,  U.S.  Army  Europe. 
.  Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  SAFEGUAKD 

Systems  Command,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
.  Commanding   General,    U.S.    Army    School/ 
Training  Center,  Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 
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Grade  and  name  of  officer 


Position  of  officei 


Projected 

authorized 

assigned 

enlisted 

aides  as  of 

June  30,  1974 


0  /;  F.iul,  Lloyd  J Commanding  General,  US.  Army  Ordnance 

Center  and  Cnmm.indant,  U.S    Army  Ord- 
nance School,  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 

Md. 

0  7.  Feir,  Philip  R-... Commandant  of  Cadets    US.  Military  Acad- 

.  ,    „  emy.  West  Point,  N.Y 

0-7;  Gatsis,  Andrew  J Commanding   General,    US.    Army    Support 

Command,  Hawaii. 
0  7;  Sadler,  Jack  R Chief,   Joint   U.S.    Military   Advisory   Group. 

Philipiiines. 
0-7;  Mutting,  Wallace  H Commanding  General,  M  Infantry  Division 

(Foiwaid),  US  ArmyE;irope. 
0  7;  Hardaway,  Robert  M.,  III...  Commanding    General,     William     Beaumont 
„  _   ^     ,     „  Army  Medical  Center.  El  Paso,  Tex. 

0-/;  Healy,  Michael  D Commanding  General,  John  F,  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  Military  Assistance,  Fort  Brago  N  C. 
0  7;  Hiestand,  Harry  H Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Intelligence 

Center  and  Commandant,  US.   Army   In- 

telligence  School,  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 
U-/.  Key.  Milton,  E Commanding  General,  bGth  Artilloiy  ijiigade, 

U.S.  Army  Europe. 
0-7;  Koehler,  Jo^ln  J,  Jr   .  Conmianlinr;  General,  38Sii  AaUlerv  Brigade 

(Air  Defense),  Korea. 
0  7;  Krause,  Frederick  C ..  Commanding  General,  IDth  Supi)orl  Group, 

Korea. 
0  7;  Latham,  Willard...   Assistant  D, vision  Co.tnnander,  3d  Infantry 

U.S.  Europe. 
0  7;  Meroney,  William  H.,  Ill   .  .  Commanding  Geiieral,  Miciuan  Army  MeJical 

Center,  T^coma,  Wash. 
0  7;  Metheny,  Orvil  C .   .  Coniniander,  Western  Area,  Miiitai/  Trafic 

Management  and  Terminal  Service,  Oak- 
land Army  Base  Calif. 
0  7.  Morton,  Richard  L .  Commander,   Eastern   Area,    Military  Traffic 

Ivlanagement  and  Terminal  Service,  BiooK- 

lyn,  N.Y. 
0-7;  Mullens,  Robert  M. Commanding  General,  Sth  Region.  US   Army 

Air  Defense  Command,  Fort  Baker,  Calif. 
0-7;  Munson,  James  A Assistant  Division  Commander,  1st  Armored 

Division,  U.S.  Army  Europe. 
0  7;  Ogrten,  Dorward  W.,  Jr CommanJino  General.  U.S.  Army  Conimunica- 

fions   System    Agency   (Provi-ional),    Fort 

Monmouth,  N  J. 
0-7.  Osteen,  John  L,  Jr.. Commanding  General,    U.S.    Army   Support, 

Thailani. 


Grade  and  name  of  officer 


Po:.it,3n  ot  officer 


Pioje'led 

julnonzed 

assigned 

en!i;!..' J 

aides  as  ol 

June  30, 19'1 


0-7:  Scott,  WiMard  »V Conim3n.ling  General,  V  Corps  Artillery,  US, 

Army  Euiop;. 
0-7;  Redman.  Albe'tJr Com^njnfing  General.  U  S,  Arm;  Communica- 
tions Cam.-nand,  Continental  United  Stale.. 
Fort  R'tchie,  Ml 

0  7;  Siiiffin,  Charles  R... Assis'ant  Division  Commander,  Sth  Infantry 

Division,  US  Army  Europe 

0  7;  Starl-er,  Joseph  B Commandin?  General,  US  Army  Combat  De- 

valoime  r.  Expanmentation  Co.nnaud   Fort 
Ord.  Calif. 

0  7.  St;.-j  .ion,  Robert  D Co-mianling  General,  U  S,  Army  Ceilln  Bii- 

gade.  Ei-ropa 
Assistant  Duision  Comma;,  ier,  3d  Armored 

DviriOii,  US,  Army.  Euia^ii 
Com-nandingGanerai.  U  S  t\.m,  Com  nunica- 

lions  Co-nnrnd.  Europe. 
C.iT'niJer.  Joint  Casually   R::a!ul,on  Cen- 
ter, Vietnam. 
Con  nan  ling  Ganjrai.  U  S  Amiy  Com  nunica- 

tions  Com  nan  I.  Psciiic, 
Com  iiaading  Gjiiaral,  Le;t"rni-'n  Anny  Medi- 
cal Ceate-.  Presidio  ot  San  frantisco,  Calit. 

0  7;  Yort.  Harold  D Chie*.    Mintary    Asistance   AJ.isory   Group. 

Ethiooia. 
Cam-nanling  General,  3'.5t  Air  Defense  Bn- 

Bad=.  Homestead  Air  Fore:  dase.  Fla. 
Coil  nandn^  General.  U  S.  Army  Optrationa. 
Test  and  Evaluation  Agency,  Fort  Bclvorr, 
Va. 
Chiet  ofSlat,  Allied  Land  Fjrce=  Southeastern 

Eura;.-a, 
D.-a:tar  of   Operations.   J  3.   us    European 

Ca  nmanJ. 
Director    of    Lo.^isiics,    J  ),    US.    European 

Camianf 
Director    o?    Secunty    As<istat;e,    J  7,    U.S. 
E.i''0;'3aii  Command. 

Lfkson,  John  S.. Director  ol  Ooerations.  J  3,  U  S    Readiness 

Command.  Macdill  AF3,  Fla 
McChrystai:  Herbert  J  ,  Jr..  D;pjty  Coiimanfing  Genera  .  Madern  Army 
Sa'acteJ    Sy:ems    Te^ts,    Evaluation    and 
Rf  ,'ie*,  Fort  HooJ.  Tex. 
liO  7;  Gre?"  ArthurJ. Coiimander.  Europaan  Exchange  Service 


0-7;  Tu  be  announced. 

0  7;Swen.on,  Richard  W._ 
0  7;  Ulatocki.  Josep"!  R     .    . 
0  7;  Weaver,  Wilbjrn  C. 
0-7.  Woodard,  Georje  S,,  Jr. 


0  7;  To  be  r.nnojtce J. . 

0  S    0:hi,  Elmer  R.     . 

0  8;  Tobiacon,  Orville  L 

0  3.  ;-l3ll,  Charles  M   .. 

0  2.  Appal,  John  G     ... 


0  3 
0  3 
0  S 


Pa'lan,  George  S 


Notes:  (1)  A  "(P)"  following  sn  oflicei's  gia'' 
aide  standby  or  training  status. 


.  C  S(P))i-;,licatesth.attheinc 


umbent  has  been  recommended  for  promotion  tc  the  next  nig'ter  gra-i;   (2)  ',o  arJes  are  projdeJ  to  be  n.  an 
UNITED  STATES  NAVY 


Grade  and  name  of  officer 


Posii,on  of  officei 


Projected 

authorized 

assigned 

enlisted 

aides  as  ol 

June  30,  1974 


bor, 


0  10:  Moorer,  Thomas  H Chairman  of  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staf*  Washington 

DC  '  6      . 

0-10:  Zumwalt,  Elmo  R..Jr Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Washington  DC 

0  10:  Cousins,  Ralph  W Commander    in    Chief,    Atlantic    and    US" 

Atlantic  Fleet  and  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
monder.  Atlantic,  Norfolk,  Va 

0  10:  Kidd,  Isaac  C.Jr  Chief  of  Naval  Material,  Washington  DC 

0-!0:Gayler,  Noel  A.  M Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific,  Peaii  Harl 

Hawaii. 

0  10:  Weisner,  Maurice  F Commander  in  Chief  US,  Pacific  Fleet  Pearl 

Harbor,  Hawaii. 

0  10:  Hollway.  James  L.  111. Vice  Chief  ot  Naval  Operations,  Washington, 

C  10;  Bagley,  Worth  H.  Cnmmander   in    Chief,    U.S.    Naval    Forces 

„,„,,..       ..  ,  Europe,  London,  United  Kingdom. 

0  10;  Johnston,  Means  Jr...       .  Commander  in  Chief,  Allied  Forces,  Southern 

Europe,  Naples,  Italy 

0  9:  Mack,  William  P Supeiinlendent,  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  An- 
napolis, Md. 

0  9 :dePoix,  Vincent  P Director,  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  Wash- 

.  „  ington,  D.C. 

0  9:  Michaehs,  Frederick  H Commander.  Naval  Air  Force   US    Atlantic 

.  „  ,.  fleet,  Norfolk,  Va. 

0  9:  Wilkinson,  Eugene  P... Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (submarine 

no   „ warfare)  Washington,  D.C. 

U  9.  King,  Jerome  H.,Jr Director,  J  3,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

0  9:Weinel,JohnP Assistant  to  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of 

n  o   o    .  n  .,  r  S'^"'  Washingion,  D.C. 

0  9:  Peel,  Raymond  E Deputy  Assistant,  Secretary  of  Defense  (secu- 

n  o   u  „      n      ur  rity  assistance)  Washington,  D.C. 

U  9.  Miller,  Gerald  t Deputy  Director,  Joint  Strategic  Target  Plan- 

nou    .      ^u    1     o     ,  „  ning  Staff,  OHutt  Air  Force  Base.  Nebr. 

0  9.  Minter,  Charles  S..  Jr Deputy  Chiirman,  NATO  Military  Committee. 

n  o  .;u        u      ,j  r  Brussels,  Belgium. 

u  9.  Shear,  Harold  E Director,  antisubmarine  warfare  and  tactical 

n  n-n,>ct,,„,  Di,r    »  „  electromagnetic  programs.  Washmgton,  D.C. 

0  9.  Beshany,  Philip  A Commander,  U.S.-Taiw-.n  Defense  Command 

n  a  v;  r      ■  ,.,  Taipei,  Republic  ol  Taiwan. 

u  S.Vannoy,  FrankW Commander,  Amphibious  Force.  U  S  Atlantic 

n  Q  r    I    M  ,        u,  ''"^''  mMK  Va. 

0  9.  Cagle,  Malcom  W Chief  of  Naval  Education  and  Training  Pen- 

n  o  u    ir  .-J  sacola,  Fla. 

us:  Harlfinger,  Frederick  J.  II...  Director,  Command  Support  Programs,  Office 

of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Washington. 

DC  "     ' 

0  9:  Bagley,  David  H Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (manpower) 

and  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  Wasmngton. 
D.C. 

CXX— 69ft— Part  8 


55 

55 
33 


33 
33 

33 

33 

33 

3  3 

44 

22 

2  2 
22 
2.2 
2.2 
22 
22 

3  2 
22 
2  2 
22 
2,2 
2,2 

2,'2 


G'ade  and  name  of  oficer 


Position  ol  ofi-.er 


Projected 

authorize  J 

assigned 

enlisted 

aides  as  ol 

Ji'ne3,'.  194, 


0  9;  Le  Bourgeois,  Julien  J C'lef  of  Staff,  Supreme  MJed  Cammander 

Atlan'ic,  Norfolk,  Va. 

0  9:T3lley,GeorgeC.Jr  ...  Denuty  Chief  of  Naval  Oner  tions  (plans  and 

policy)  Washington.  D  C 

0  9:  Long,  Robert  L.  J Commander,  Submaime  Fo  ce    US    Atlantic 

Fleet.  Norfolk,  Va, 

0  9;  Turner,  Stansheld.    .  ..   Piesirtent.  Naval  War  College  Newport  R  1 

0  9;  Plate,  Douglas  C.         ...     Denuty  and  Chief  ot  Sl.af^  Conin.ai'ider  in' 

Chief,  Atlantic,  and  Ccmlnander  in  Chief, 
U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  'lorioiji    Va 

0  9;  Houser,  William  D Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  OpeSa'tions  (Air  War- 
fare) Washington.  DC       * 

0  9:  Cooper,  Damon  W Chief  ol  Naval  Reseue.  NevJOi leans.  La 

0  9;  Salzer,  Roberts Commander.  Amphitious  Ft;ce   US    Pacific 

Fleet,  San  Diego,  Calif.      • 

0  9;Rapr,T... Cummandei,  3d  William  fl<ct.  Pearl  Harbor. 

Hawaii.  I 

0  9:  Price,  Frank  H.  Jr..   Director,  Ship  Acqu'silion  ejid  Improvement, 

Office  of  Cr.ief  ot  Naval  oberations,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

0  9;  Moran,  Wiilia.n  J Director.   Re-es'ch.   Dcvelopme'il.  Test  and 

Evaluation,  Office  of  Ch,;(  o!  Naval  Opera- 
tions, Washington,  DC 

0  9;  Finneran,  John  G Commander,  2d  Fleet,  Nci'olk  Va 

0  9;  Bayne,  MarmadukeG.. Commandant  National  War  Colieye,  Washing- 

ington,  D.C. 

0  9:  Wheeler,  Kenneth  R Vice-Chief  of  Naval  Material  Washington  DC 

0  9:  Custis,  Donald  L.. Chief.  Bureau  ot  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and 

Suigeon  Gei.eral  of  the  Iravy,  Washington, 
DC. 

0  9:  HayAird,  Thomas  B.   Director,  Navy  Program  Planning.  Office  of 

Chief    of    Nava!    Opera'iciiis,    Viasnington. 

0  9;  Baldi\in,  Robert  B. ...   C.mmander,    '.'a.al    t.,    Force,    US.    Pacific 

Fleet,  San  Diego.  Calif, 

0  9;  Murphy,  Daniel  J Comnundet  6th  Fleet,  Gaeta,  Italy 

0  9;  Steel,  George  P.,  II Commjudet,  7th  Fleet,  Yokosuka  Japan 

0  9:  Weschler,  Thomas  R... Director  Logistics,  J-4  Joint  Chiefs  ol  Staff 

Washington,  D.C. 
0  9;  St  George,  William  R.. Deputy   and   Chief  of  Staff   to   Commander 

m  Chief,  US.  Pacl.c  Fleet,  Pearl  Harbor. 

Hawaii. 
0  9:  Perry,  Oliver  H.,Jr Chairman.    Inter-American   Defense   Board 

Washington,  D.C. 
0  9:  Moorer,  Joseph  P Vice  Chairman.  U.S  Delegation,  U.N.  Military 

Staff  Committee.  New  York,  N  Y 
0  8:  Riera,  Robert  E Commandant,  Sth  fJaval  District  fiCAO:ieans 

La. 


21 

22 
7  2 

3  3 

2  2 

22 

22 
22 

22 

2  2 


23 
2  2 

2  7 
2  2 
22 


22 

72 

22 
22 

22 


22 
2  2 
1/1 
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enlisted 

aides  as  of 

June  30, 1974 


0-8:  Freeman,  Mason  B Superintendent,  Naval  Post-Graduate  Sctiool, 

Monterey,  Calif. 

0-8:Gilkeson,  Fillmore  B Commandant,  lltli  Naval  District,  San  Diego, 

Calif. 

0-8:  Eriy,  Robert  B Cliief,  Military   Assistance   Advisory   Group, 

Portugal,  and  Commander,  Iberian  Atlantic 
Command,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

0-8:  Isaman,  Roy  M Commander,  Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent 

River,  Md. 

0-8:  Anderson,  Roy  G Commandant,  5th  Naval  District,  Norfolk,  Va... 

0-8:  Cliarbonnet,  Pierre  N.,  Jr...  Commander,  Fleet  Air  Mediterrean,  Naples 

Italy.  ' 

0-8:  Burke,  Julian  T.,  Jr .Commander,    Service    Force,    US     Atlantic 

Fleet,  Norfolk,  Va. 

0-8:  Morrison,  George  S Commander,   U.S.  Naval   Forces,  Marianas, 

Guam,  Marianas. 

0-8:  Woods,  Mark  W Commander,  Cruiser-Destroyer   Force,  U.S. 

Pacific  Fleet,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

0-8;  Ramage,  James  D Commander,  Caribbean  Sea  Frontier,  Roose- 
velt Roads,  P.R. 

0-8:  Carmody,  Martin  D Commandant,  12th  Naval  Dis  rict,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

0-8:  Armstrong,  Parker  B Commander,    Service    Force,    U.S.     Pacific 

Fleet,  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. 

0-8:  Donaldson,  James  D.,  Jr Commander,    Fleet    Air    Western    Pacific, 

Atsugi,  Japan. 

0-8:  Esch,  Arthur  G Commandant,    Naval    District,    Washington, 

Washington,  D.C. 

0-8:  Turner,  Frederick  C Commander,   Carrier   Group   TWO,  Athens, 

Greece. 

0-8:  Pugh,  William  M.,  II Commandant,  3d   Naval   District,  Brooklyn, 

N.Y. 

0-8:  Miller,  Ward  S Commander,  Naval  Base,  Los  Angeles/Long 

Beach,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

0-«:  Ferris,  James Chief  of  Naval  Air  Training,  Corpus  Christ!, 

Tex. 

0-S:  Livingston,  William  H U.S.  Defense  Attache,  U.S.  Naval  Attache,  and 

U.S.  Naval  Attache  for  Air,  United  King- 
dom, London,  United  Kingdom. 

0-i:Synder,  Edwin  K Chief,  Legislative  Affairs,  Navy  Department, 

Washington,  D.C. 


11 

1.1 
11 

1.1 

1/1 
1/1 

1/1 

1/1 

1/1 

1/1 

1/1 

1/1 

1/1 

1/1 

1/1 

1/1 

1/1 

1/1 

1/1 

2/2 


Grade  and  name  of  officer 


Position  of  officer 


Projected 

authorized/ 

assigned 

enlisted 

aides  as  of 

June  30, 1974 


0-8: 

0-8: 
0-8: 
0-8: 
0-8: 
0-7: 
0-7: 
0-7: 
0-7: 
0-7: 
0-7: 
0-7: 
0-7: 
0-7: 
0-7: 

0-7: 
0-7: 
0-7: 


Nance,  James  W Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Commander  in  Chief,  \n 

U.S.     European     Command,     Vlihingen! 
Germany. 

Kane,  John  D.  H,  Jr Commandant,  9th  NavaJ  District,  Great  Lakes,  l/l 

Bass,  Thomas  E.,  Ill Commandant,   13th   Naval   District,  Seattle,  1^ 

W3Sn. 

Tahler,  Graham Commandant,  6th  Naval  District,  Charleston  in 

S.C.  '  " 

Wentworth,  Ralph  S,  Jr Commander,  Crusier-Destroyer   Foite    US  1/1 

Atlantic  Fleet,  Norfolk,  Va.  '      '  ' 

Cooley,  Samuel  M.,  Jr Commander,  Iceland  Defense  Force,  Keflavik,  1/1 

Iceland.  ' 

Shelton,  Doniphan  B Commander,  Naval  Base,  Subic,  Subic  Bay,  1/| 

Republic  of  Philippines 

Morgan,  Henry  S.,  Jr Commander,  U.S.  Naval  Forces,  Koraa,  Seoul  1/1 

Korea.  ' 

McMullen,  Frank  D,  Jr Commander,  Submarine   Force,   U$   Pacific  I/I 

Fleet,  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii 

Rogers,  William  H Commander,  U.S.  Naval  Forces,  Japan,  Yoko-  1/| 

suka,  Japan. 

Rectanus,  Earl  F Director  of  Naval  Intelligence,  Walhington  2/2 

DC.  ' 

Coleman,  Joseph  L Commandant,  4th  Naval  District,  Philldelphia,  1/1 

Sackelt,  Albert  M Chief' of  Naval  Technical  Training,  Milling-  1/1 

ton,  Tenn. 
Rumble,  Richard  E Commandant,     1st     Naval     District,   Boston         "  I/I 

Mass. 
Blount,  Robert  H Commander,   U.S.   Naval    Forces,  Southern  l/l 

Command:  Commandant  15th  Nival  Dis- 
trict, Fort  Amador,  C.Z. 
Denton,  Jeremiah  A,  Jr Commandant,  Armed  Forces    Staff  College  1/1 

Norfolk,  Va. 
Paddock,  Richard  A Commandant,    14th    Naval     District,    Pearl  l/I 

Harbor,  Hawai  . 
Hanson,  Carl  T ..Chief,    Navy   Section,   U.S.   Military   Group  1/1 

Brazil,  Rio  De  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Total - --- ^ --.  151  151 


Notes:  (1)  Provisions  of  10a  U  S.C.  7579  vest  authority  for  determination  of  individual  authoriza-  require.  (2)  Navy  has  no  provision  for  assignment  of  public  quarters  stewards  to  formal  trainine 

llPUL"'  P"*"'"^  quarters  stewards  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  rather  than  with  the  Secretary  of  for  assignment  in  a  stand-by  status.  No  such  assignments  are  reflects  in  the  above  listing  nor 

o«  Defense  as  may  have  been  implied  in  Senator  Proxmire'sletterof  Oct.  13, 1973.  Accordingly,  the  re  any  such  assignments  authorized  '  i  "  k    ui 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  make  necessary  revisions  to  the  above  listing  as  military  reasons  may 
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aides  as  of 

June  30,  1974 


STRATEGIC     AIR     COMMAND, 
OFFUTT  AF  BASE,  NEBR. 

O-IO:  John  C.  Meyer 

0-9:  James  M.  Keck.. 

0-8:  Martin  G.  Colladay 

0-8:  Ray  B.  Sitton 

0-8:  Edgar  S.  Harris,  Jr.' 

0-8:  Andrew  B.  Anderson,  Jr 

0-8:  Eugene  L.  Hudson 

0-8:  Harry  M.  Darmstandler 

0-8:  John  R.  Hrnton,  Jr.' 

0-8:  Billy  J.  Ellis 

2  Air  Force  Barksdale  AFB,  La.: 

0-9:  Richard  M.  Hoban 

0-8:  Eugene  Q.  Steffes,  Jr... 
IS  Air  Force  March  AFB,  Calif.: 

0-9: William  F.Pitts 

0-8:  Charles  F.  Minler,  Sr... 
8  Air  Force  Andersen  AFB,  Guam: 

0-9:  George  H.McKee 

1  Strat  Aerospace  Division,  Van- 
denberg  AFB,  Calif.: 

0-8:  John  W.Pauly 

MILITARY  AIRLIFT  COMMAND, 
SCOTT  AFB.  ILL 

a  10:  Paul  K.  Carlton 

0-9:  Jay  T.  Robbins 

0-8:  William  A.  Dietrich 

0-8:  Alden  G.  Glaucti 

0-8:  Thomas  A.  Alorich' 

0-8:  Warner  E.Newby' 

22  Air  Force  Travis  AFB,  Calif.: 

0-8:  John  F.  Gonge 

0-8:  Ralph  S.  Saunders  i 

21  Air  Force  McGuire  AFB,  N.J.: 

0-8:  Lester  T.  Kearney,  Jr... 


Commander  in  Chief 

Vice  Commander  in  Chief.. 

Chief  of  Staff 

DCS/Ope  rations 

Asst  DCS/Operations 

Dir  Operations  Plans 

DCS/Logi  sties 

DCS/Plans 

Inspiector  General 

DCS/Personnel , 

Commander , 

Vice  Commander 

Commander 

Vice  Commander 

Commander 

Commander 

Commander .-:; 

Vice  Commander 

Chief  of  SUff 

DCS/Operations 

DCS/Plans 

DCS/Logi  sties 

Commander 

Vice  Commander 

Commander 


Crade  and  name  of  officer 


Position  of  officer 


Projected 

authorized/ 

assigned 

enlisted 

aides  as  of 

June  30, 1974 


Commander 

Vice  Commander. 


AIR  TRAINING   COMMAND, 
RANDOLPH  AFB,  TEX. 

0-9:  William  V.McBride 

0-8:Alton  D.  Slay 

AF   Mil  Tng  Ctr,  Lackland  AF 
Base,  Tex. : 

0-8:  Robert  W.Maloy 

Keesler  Tech  Tng  Ctr,  Keesler 
AF  Base,  Miss.: 

0-8:  Bryan  M.  Shotts. 

Ctianute  Tech  Tng  Ctr,  Chanute 
AF  Base,  III.: 
0-8:FrankW.  Elliott,  Jr.... 
Sfieppard  Tech  Tng  Ctr,  Shep- 
pard  AF  Base,  Tex.: 

0-8:  Robert  L.  Petit 

Loivry  Tech  Tng  Ctr,  Lowry  AF 
Base,  Colo. : 
0-8:  Charles  C.  Pattillo 

AIR  FORCE  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 
ANDREWS  AFB,  MD. 

O-IO:  Samuel  C.  Phillips 

0-9:  John  B.  Hudson 

0-8:  Vernon  R.  Turner , 

0-8:  Robert  T.  Marshi 

Aeronautical   Sys   Div   (Wright- 
Patterson  AFB,  Ohio): 

0-9:  James  T.  Stewart 

0-8:  Douglas  T.  Nelson 

0-8:  Benjamin  N.  Bellls 

0-8:  Abner  B.  Martin' 

AF  Flight  Test  Ctr.  Edwards  AFB, 
Calif.: 

0-8:  Howard  M.Lane' 

AF  Spec  Wpns  Ctr,  Kirtland  AF 
Base,  N.  Mex. : 
0-8:  Thomas  W.  Morgan. i,.  Commander. 


Commander 
Commander. 
Commander. 
Commander. 
Commander. 


T 


Commander 

Vice  Commander. 

Chief  of  Staff 

DCS/Systems 


Commander 

Vice  Commander 

Systems  Program  Director,  F-15. 
Systems  Program  Director,  B-1.. 


Commander. 
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AF  Contract  Mgmt  Div.,  Kirlland 
AF  Base,  N.  Mex.: 

0-8:  Donald  G.  Nunn _. 

USAF  Space  and  Missile  Test 
Center,  Vandenberg  AF  Base, 
Calif: 

0-8:  Jessup  0.  Lowe 

Armament  Development  and  Test 
Ctr,  Eglin  AFB,  Fla.: 
0-8:  Henry  B.  Kucheman,  Jr. 
Aerospace      Medical      Division, 
Brooks  AFB,  Tex.: 

0-8:  George  E.Schaferi 

AF  Eastern  Test  Range,  Patrick 
AFB,  Fla.: 
0-8:  Kenneth  R.  Chapman  .. 
Electronic  Systems   Div.,  L.   G. 
Hanscom  AFB,  Mass.: 
0-8:  Albert  R.Shiely,  Jr... 


Commander 

Commander. 

Commander. 
Commander. 

Commander, 

Commaivlet. 


TACTICAL  AIR  COMMAND, 
LANGLEY  AFB,  VA. 

0  10:  Robert  J.  Dixon Commander 

0  9:  Dale  S.  Sweat Vice  Commander. 

0-8 :  James  A.  Knight,  Jr DCS,  Operations . . 

USAF  Tactical  Fighter  Weapons 
Center,  Nellis  AFB,  Nev.: 

0-8:  Gordon  F.  Blood Commander 

Air  Force  Shaw  AFB,  S.C: 
0  8:  James  0.  Hughes Commander.   . .. 

AIR  FORCE  LOGISTICS  COM- 
MAND, WRIGHT-PATTERSON 
AF  BASE,  OHIO 


0-10:  Jack  J.Cotton 

0-9:  Edmund  F.  O'Connor 

0-8:  George  Rhodes 

0-8:  Edmund  A.  Rafaiko 

0-8:  James  A.  Bailey 

0-8:  Herbert  J.  Gavin 

Sacremento  Air  Material  Area, 

McClellan  AFB,  Calif.: 
0  8:  George  W.  McLaughlin 
Ogden  Air  Mat  Area  Hill,  AFB, 

Utah: 

0  8:  Bryce  Poe  11. 

San  Antonio  Air  Mat  Area,  Kelly 

AFB,  Tex. ;  0-8:  William  A.  Jack. 
Warner-Robins  Air  Material  Area. 

Robins  AFB,  Ga.:  0-8:  Robert 

E.  Hails. 

PACIFIC  AIR  FORCES, 
HICKAN  AFB,  HAWAII 

0  10:John  W.  Vogt,Jr 

0  9:CarlosM.  Talbott 

0-8:  Winton  W.  Marshall- 

0-8:  Ralph  T.  Holland 

5  Air  Force  Fuchu  AFB,  Japan: 

0-9:  Robert  E.  Pursley 

0-8:  Edward  P.  McNeft 

13  Air  Force  Clark  AFB,  Philip- 
pines: 

0  9. 

0-8:  Leroy  J.  Manor 

7  Air  Force  Nakhon  Phanom  Air- 
port, Thailand: 

0  8:  Jack  Bellamy 


Commander 

Vice  Commander.. 

Chief  of  Staff 

DCS/Plans  and  Operations. 

DCS 'Comptroller 

DCS  Maintenance. 


Commander. 


Commander. 
Commander. 

Commander. 


Commander  in  Chief 

Vice  Commander  in  Chief. 
DCS/Plans 

DCS.  Logistics. 


Comdr  and  Comdr  U.S.  Forces,  Japan. 
Vice  Commander 


Commander 

Vice  Commander. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCES  IN  EUROPE, 
RAMSTEIN  AB,  GERMANY 

O-IO:  David  C.Jones... 

0-9:  Louis  L.  Wilson,  Jr 

0-8:  Wilbur  L.Creech 

0-8:  Edwin  W.  Robertson  II '.... 

16  Air  Force  Torrejon  AFB,  Spain : 

0-8:  Salvador  E.  Felices 

3   Air    Force    RAF,   Mildenhall, 
England: 

0  8:  Evan  W.  Rosencrans 

The  U.S.  Logistics  Group  (TUS 
LOG).  Ankara,  Turkey: 
0  8:  Arnold  W.Braswell.... 

17  Air  Force  Sembach  Air  Base, 
Germany: 

0  8:  John  C.  Giraudo 


DCS  Operations  and  Asst  Chief  of  Staff  Oper- 
ations U.S.  Support  Activities  Group. 


Commander  in  Chief- 
Vice  Chief 

DCS/Operations 

Inspector  General 


Vice  Commander. 
Commander 


Commander. 
Commander. 


AEROSPACE  DEFENSE  COM- 
MAND,  ENT  AF  BASE,  COLO. 

0-9:  Royal  N.  Baker 

0-8:  Kenneth  C.  Dempster 

14  Aerospace  Force  Ent  AFB, 
Colo.: 
0  8:  Otis  C.  Moore 


Vice  Commander. 
DCS/Logistics 


Commander. 


Grade  and  name  oi  officer 


Post'on  of  officer 


Projected 

authorized, 

assigned 

enlisted 

aides  as  of 

June  30, 197 


HEADQUARTERS         COMMAND 
USAF.  BOLLING  AFB  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

0  8: John  L.  Locke 

USAF     ACADEMY,     COLORADO 

SPRINGS.  COLO. 
0  9:  Albert  P.  Clark 

AIR   FORCE   RESERVE,   ROBKjS 
AFB,  GA. 

0  8;  farlO.  Andeison 

AIR     UNIVERSITY.     f.flAXWELL 
AFB,  ALA 

0  9:  Felix  M.  Rogers 

Air  War  College: 

0  8:  James  V.  Hartmger 

AF  Institute  of  Technology. 
Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio: 

0  8:  Frank  J.  Simokaitis 

Air  Comd  and  Stf  College,  Max- 
well AFB,  Ala.: 
0  8:  John  P.  Flynn'. 

USAF  SECURITY  SERVICE,  SAN 

ANTONIO,  TEX. 
0  8:  Walter  T.Galligan 

ALASKAN   AIR  COMMAND,  EL- 
MENDORF  AFB,   ALASKA 

0  8:  Charles  W.  Carson,  Jr. 

USAF    SOUTHERN    COMMAND, 

ALBROOK  AFB,  PANAMA 
0  8:  Arthur  G.  Salisbury 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF 

DEFENSE,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

0-9:  Daniel  James,  Jr 

Defense  Nuclear  Agency: 

0-9:  Warren  D.  Johnson 

Defense  Supply  Agency,  Wash- 
ington, DC: 

0-8:  Joseph  J.  Cody,  Jr 

0  8:  Donald  H.  Ross 

0  8:  Abraham  J.  Dieiseszun. 

National  Security  Agency,   Fort 
Meade,  Md.: 
0  9:  Lew  Allen.  Jr 

JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF, 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

0  9:  Louis  T.  Seith 

Central    Treaty    Org  (CENTO), 
Ankara,  Turkey: 
0  8:  Colin  C.  Hamilton,  Jr... 

North     Atlantic      Treaty      Org 
(NATO),  Brussels,  Belgium: 
O-IO:  Theodore  R.  Milton... 

Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  Fort  McNair,  Washing- 
ton, D.C: 
0-8:EdwardA.McGoughlll. 

ALLIED  COMMAND  EUROPE 
Shape  Hqs  Casteau,  Belgium: 
0-10:  Russell  E.  Dougherty.. 
0-8:  William  W.  Wisman.... 

0-8:  Richard  F.  Shaefer 

Allied  Forces  Southern  Europe 
(AIRSOUTH),  Naples,  Italy; 

0-9:  Joseph  G.  Wilson 

0-8:  William  H.  Holt..- 

6  Allied  Tactical  AF,  Izmir, 
Turkey: 

0-9:Sanford  K.  Moats 

Allied   Forces  Cen  Europe  (AF 
CENT),  Brunsum,  Holland: 
0  8:  William  E.  Byran,  Jr.... 
Allied   Forces   Northern   Europe 
(AF-North),  Kolsaas,  Norway: 
0  8:  Kendalls.  Young 


C.trTman'Je 


Sjf.enntendent 


As.!  Secielaiy  o!  Defe:;s*  (Puhlic  Affairs) 
P.'iii  Deputy. 


Direrior. 


tiaa 

;b.    f 


Deputy    Diiector,    Contiail    Administration 

Administrative  Service.    * 
Assistant    Director,    Plansi    Programs    and 

Systems. 
Commander,    Defense    P^sonnel    Support 

Center,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 


Oiiector. 


Directai.  Pljiis  and  Policy. 


Chief  of  Staff,  Con-bined  Military  Planning 
Staff. 


NATO  Military  C^mmissio) 
Representative. 


Dep  Comn:andant. 


Chief  ol  Staff 

Special  Project  Officer  Stati 
AsstChiel  ot  Staff,  Opera  ' 


:War  Hqs. 


tlolts 


Commander  and  Comdr,  151AF., 
Chief  ot  Staff 


ConiT?ider 

Dep  C.S  Opns  and  Intel. 
Air  D'"puty 


(Mil  Rep),  U.S. 
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Grade  and  name  of  offkcr 


Position  ot  officer 


Projected 

autliorizedi 

assigned 

enlisted 

aides  as  of 

June  30,  1974 


EUROPEAN     COMMAND,     VAI- 
HENGEN,  GERMVNY 

0  10:  George  J.  Eade Deputy  Commander  in  Chief 

0-8:  Edward  Ratkovich Director,  Intelligence 

0  8:  William  R.  Hayes Deputy  Director,  Logistics 

0-8:  Foster  L.Smitli .  Director,  Plans  and  Policy  . 

Military      Assistance      Advisory 

Group  (MAAG),  Rome,  Italy: 

0-8:  George  M.  Johnson.  Jr.,  Chief 

Military     Assistance     Advisory 

Group  (MAAG),  Iran: 
0  8:  Devol  Brett Chief 

JOINT  NORTH  AMERICAN  AIR 
DEFENSE  COMMAND  (N  OROD) 
AND  CONTINENTAL  AIR  DE- 
FENSE COMMAND  (GONAD) 
ENT  AFB.  COLO. 


10:  Lucius  D.  Clay,  Jr Commander  in  Chief  and  Comdr,  Air  Defense 

Command,  ADC. 

DCS'lntelligence .-. 

DCS/Plans  and  Programs 


Commander. 


Commander. 


0  8:  John  M.  McNabb 

0  8:  James  E.  Paschall    .. 
21     NORAO    (CONAD)    Region 
Hancock  Field,  N.Y.; 
0-8:  Ray  M   Robison.  Jr 

24  NORAD    (CONAD)    Region 
Malmstrom  AFB  Mont.: 

0-8:  Lawrence  J.  Fleming. . 

25  NORAD    (CONAD)     Region 
McChord  AFB,  Wash  : 

0-8:  Jack  K.  Gamble Commander 

PACIFIC  COMMAND,  PEARL 
HARBOR,  HAWAII 

0  9;  William  G.  Moore,  Jr Chief  of  Staff     . . 

0-8:  Eugene  F.  Tighe.Jr DCS/lntelligence 

0-8:  Lawrence  F.  Tanberg Inspector  General 

U.S.    Support    Activities   Group 
(USSAG)  Nakhon  Phanom  air- 
port, Thailand: 
0-10:  Timothy  F.  O'Keefe    .  Comdr,  USSAG  and  Comdr,  7  AF 
UN  Command,  US  Forces,  Seoul, 
Korea: 

0-9:  John  R.  Murphy Chief  of  Staff 

Military     Assistance     Advisory 
Group(MAAG) Taipei,  Taiwan: 
0  8:SladeNash Chief ;.  .. 


ALSAKAN  COMMAND.  ELMEN- 
DORF  AFB.  ALASKA 

:  James  C  Sherrill Commander  in  Chief  and  Commander  Alaskan 

NORAD  RGN. 
READINESS    COMMAND. 
MACDILL  AFB,  FLA. 


0  9: 
US 


0  9: 
0  8: 


Ernest  C.  Hardin,  Jr Oep  Commander  in  Chief.. 

Woodward  E.  Davis,  Jr Director,  Plans  and  Policy. 


Grade  and  name  of  officer 


Position  ot  officer 


Projected 

authorized/ 

assigned 

enlisted 

aides  as  of 

June  30,  1974 


U.S.  SOUTHERN  COMMAND, 

QUARRY  HEIGHTS,  PANAMA 
Miseellaneous: 

0-8:  John  B.  Henry,  Jr 

Miscellaneous: 

0  8:  Waller  R   Tkach 
CHIEF  OF  STAFF.  USAF,  WASH- 
INGTON. DC. 

0  IB:  Georges.  Brown 

0  It:  Richard  H.  Elhs... 

0  9;  Duward  L.  Crow  

0  8;  Homver  I.  Lewis 

0  8:  Roy  M.  Terry... 

Cornptroller  of  the  Air  Force: 

0  9:  Joseph  R.  DeLuca 

AssI  Compt  for  Audit  and  Comdr 
AF  Audit  Agency,  Norton  AFB, 
Calif.: 
0  8:  Henry  Simon.     . .    . ... 

Inspector  General: 

0  9:  Gerald  W.Johnson 

Depdty  Inspector  General,  Norton 
AFB,  Calif.: 
0  8:  Ernest  T   Crags 


Chief  of  Staff. 


Surgeon  to  the  President,  Washington,  D.C 


Chief  of  Staff,  USAF... ^ 

viceChief  of  Staff,  USAF... ] 

Asst  vice  Chief  of  Staff,  USAF J. 

Air  Force  Reserve  Chief  and  Comdr... <. 
Chief  of  Chaplains ^. 


Comptroller 

Asst  Comptroller.. 
Inspector  General. 


Surgeon  General: 

0-9:  Robert  A.  Patterson... 

0-8:  Maxwell  W.  Steel.  Jr.. 
Depity  Chief  of  Staff  Personnel : 

0-9:  John  W.  Roberts 

0-8:  Ray  M.  Cole 

AF   Military    Personnel   Center. 
Randolph  AFB.  Tex.: 

0-8:  Travis  R.  McNeil...  . 


Dep  IG  lor  Inspection  and  Safety  and 
AF  Inspection  and  Safety  Center. 


Surgeon  General,  USAF. 
Dep.  Surg.  General 


imdr. 


DCS  Personnel 

Asst  DCS,  Personnel. 


Depity  Chief  of  Staff/Plans  and 
Operations: 
0  8:  James  E.  Hill 
0-8:  Charles  I.  Bennett.  Jr.. 
AF  Test  and  Evaluation  Center, 
Kiitland  AFB.  N.  Mex.: 

0-8: John  J.  Burns 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,)  Programs 
and  Resources: 
0  9:  Georges.  Boylan.  Jr... 
0-8:  William  W.  Berg. 
0  8:  James  A.  Hill.... 

0  8:  Maurice  R.  Reilly 

Deputy   Chief  of  Staff,  Systems 
and  Logistics: 
0-9:  William  W.Snavely... 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff, Research 
and  Development: 
C  9:  William  J.  Evans 


Asst  DCS  Personnel  for  Mil  Pers  and  (^mdr. 
AF  Military  Personnel  Center. 


Asst  DCS'Plans  and  Operations. 
Dep  Director  of  Plans 


Commander. 


DCS.'Programs  and  Resources 

Asst  DCS  Programs  and  Resources. 

Dir  of  Programs 

Dir  of  Civil  Engineering 


DCS  Systems  and  Logistics 

DCSResearch  and  Development. 


■  Nominated  for  promotion  to  major  general  on  Feb.  6,  1974. 

Note:  The  above  allocation  leaves  11  enlisted  aide  authorizations  for  brigadier  generals  The 
specific  0-7  positions  will  be  designated  at  a  later  date.  There  are  no  enlisted  aides  on  standby  or 
in  training.  The  above  list  represents  general  officer  positions  and  incumbents  as  ot  Jan.  25,  1974, 


including  known  projected  reassignments  and  retirements  as  of  that  date.  Also  included  are  11 
major  general  nominees  expected  to  be  promoted  when  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Actual  alloca- 
tions on  June  30,  1974,  could  vary  due  to  retirements,  reassignments,  promotions  or  transfers 
to.from  public  quarters. 


UNITED  STATES  MARINE  CORPS 


Grade  and  name  of  officer 


Position  oi  officer 


Projected 

authorized,' 

assigned 

enlisted 

aides  as  of 

June  30, 1974 


O-IO;  Cushman,  Robert  E.,  Jr Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

O-IO:  Anderson,  Earl  E Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps, 

Washington,  D.C. 

0-9:  Robinson,  Wallace  H.,  Jr Director,  Defense  Supply  Agency,  Alexandria, 

fr  9:  Ajtell,  George  C Commanding  General    Fleet   Marine    Force 

Atlantic,  Norfolk,  Va. 
0-9;  Keller,  Robert  P Commanding  General  Marine  Corps  Develop- 
ment and  Education  Command,  Quantico. 

Va. 
0-9.  Uhue.  Foster  C Chief  of  Staff,  Headquarters  Marine  Corps, 

Washington,  D.C. 
0-9:  Wilson,  Louis  H.,  Jr Commanding  General,  Fleet  Marine  Force, 

Pacific,  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 
0-9:  Beckington,  Herbert  L Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  tor  Plans  and  Operations. 

Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  Washington, 

D.C. 


Grade  and  name  of  officer 


Position  ot  officer 


Projected 

authorized/ 

assigned 

enlisted 

aides  as  of 

June  30, 1974 


0-8:  McLaughlin,  John  N Commanding  General,  4th  Marine  Division, 

Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. 
0-8:  Fegan,  Joseph  C,  Jr Commanding  General,  Mafine  Corps  Recruit 

Depot,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
0-8:  Brown,  Leslie  E Commanding    General,    Marine    Corps    Air 

Station,  Cherry  Point,  N.C. 
0-8;  filler,  Thomas  H,  Jr Commanding  General,  2d   Marine  Aircraft 

Wing,  Cherry  Point,  N.C. 
0-8;  Barrow,  Robert  H Commanding  General,  Marine  Corps  Recruit 

Depot,  Parris  Island,  S.C. 
0-8:  Houghton,  Kenneth  J Commanding  General,  1st  Marine   Division, 

Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. 
0-8:  Bohn,  Robert  D Commanding  General,  Marine  Corps  Base, 

Camp  Lejeune,  N.C. 
0^8:  Jones,  James  R Commanding  General,  Marine  Corps  Supply 

Activity,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

0-8:  Eoowden,  Lawrence  F Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Forces,  Japan,  Honsha, 

,  Japan. 
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Grade  and  name  of  officer 


Position  of  officer 


Projected 

authorized/ 

assigned 

enlisted 

aides  as  of 

June  30, 1974 


0-7;  Taylor,  Robert  W Commanding   General,   3d    Marine    Aircraft  1 

Wing  El  Toro,  Calif. 
0-7;Lanagan  William  H.,Jr Commanding  General,  2d  Marine  Division,  1 

Camp  Lejeune,  N.C. 
0-7;  Berge  James  H,  Jr Commanding  General,   4th   Marine   Aircraft  1 

Wing,  Gtenview,  III. 


Grade  and  name  of  officer 


Position  of  officer 


Projected 

authorized.' 

assigned 

enlisted 

aides  as  of 

June  30, 1974 


0-7:  Nichols,  Robert  L. 
0-7:  Quinn,  William  R. 


Commanding  General,  Marine  Corps  Base 

Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. 
Commanding    General,    Ma^ne    Corps    Air 

Station,  El  Toro,  Calif. 


COLORADO 

Charles  C.  Pattlllo,  1. 
Royal  N.  Baker,  2. 
Kenneth  C.  Dempsler,  1. 
Otis  C.  Moore,  1. 
Albert  P.  Clarke,  3. 
Lucius  D.  Clay,  Jr.,  3. 
John  M.  McNabb,  1. 
James  E.  Paschall,  1. 
James  F.  Hamlet,  1. 
Raymond  P.  Murphy,  1. 
John  K.  Singlaub,  1. 
John  A.  Wier,  X. 

CONNECnCXIT 

None. 

DELAWAKE 

None. 

FLORIDA 

Henry  B.  Kucheman,  Jr.,  1 
Kenneth  R.  Chapman,  1. 
Ernest  C.  Hardin,  Jr.,  2. 
Woodard  E.  Davis,  Jr.,  1. 
Bruce  Palmer,  Jr.,  3. 
John  S.  Lebson,  1. 
Malcolm  W.  Cagle,  2. 

GEORGIA 

Robert  E.  Hails.  1. 
Earl  O.  Anderson,  1. 
Walter  T.  Kerwln,  Jr.,  3. 
Donn  R.  Pepke,  2. 
Salve  H.  Matheson,  1 
(Charles  R.  Myer,  1. 
Thomas  M.  Tarpley,  1. 

HAWAII 

John  W.  Vogt,  Jr..  3. 
Carlos  M.  Talbott,  2. 
Winton  w.  Marshall,  1. 
Ralph  T.  Holland,  1. 
WUliam  G.  Moore,  Jr.,  2. 
Eugene  P.  Tighe,  Jr.,  1. 
Lawrence  F.  Tanberg,  I. 
Carl  W.  Hughes,  1. 
Robert  M.  MacKinnon,  1. 
Andrew  J.  Gates,  1. 
Maurice  P.  Weisner,  3. 
William  T.  Rapp,  2. 
WiUiam  R.  St.  George,  2. 
Parker  B.  Armstrong,  l. 
Frank  O.  McMullen,  Jr.,  1. 
Richard  A.  Paddcxsk,  1. 
Louis  H.  Wilson,  Jr.,  2. 


None. 


IDAHO 


ILLINOIS 


Paul  K.  Carleton,  3. 
Jay  T.  Robbins,  2. 
William  A.  Detrlck,  1. 
Alden  G.  Glauch,  1, 
Thomas  A.  Aldrick.  1. 
Warner  E.  Newby,  1. 
Prank  W.  Elliott,  Jr.,  1. 
William  B.  Pulton,  1. 
John  C.  Raaen,  Jr.,  1, 
James  C.  Smith,  1. 
John  D.  H.  Kane,  Jr.,  1. 
James  H.  Berge,  Jr.,  1, 

INDIANA 

Eugene  J.  Forrester,  1. 

IOWA 

Ni^ne. 

KANSAS 

John  H.  Cushman,  2. 
Gordon  J.  Duguemln,  1. 
Dennis  D.  McAiUlffe,  1. 


KENTUCKY 

Sidney  B.  Berry,  1. 
William  S.  Coleman,  1. 
Donn  A.  Starry,  1. 

LOUISIANA 

Richard  M.  Hoban,  2. 
Eugene  A.  Steflfes,  Jr.,  1. 
Charles  E.  Sragln,  1. 
Damon  W.  <3ooper,  2. 
Robert  E.  Riera,  1. 


None. 


MAINE 


MARYLAND 


Samuel  C.  Phillips,  3. 
Jolm  B.  Hudson,  2. 
Vernon  R.  Turner,  1. 
Robert  T.  Marsh,  1. 
Lew  Allen,  Jr.,  2. 
Glenn  D.  Walker,  2. 
William  H.  Blakefield,  1. 
Charles  P.  Brown,  1. 
Herbert  E.  Wolflf,  1. 
Lloyd  J.  Paul,  1. 
Albert  Redman,  Jr.,  1. 
William  P.  Mack,  4. 
Roy  M.  Isaman,  1. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Albert  R.  Shlely,  Jr.,  1. 
Morgan  G.  Reseburough,  1, 
Richard  E.  Rumble,  1. 

MICHIGAN 

Robert  J.  Baer,  1. 
Joseph  E.  Pleklik,  1. 

MINNESOTA 

Thomas  H.  Barfield,  I. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Bryan  M.  Shotts,  1. 
Charles  C.  Noble,  1. 

MISSOURI 

Frank  A.  Hinrichs,  1. 
Rol)ert  P.  Young,  1. 

montaMa 

lAwrence  J.  Fleming,  1. 

NEBRASKA 

John  C.  Mayer,  3. 
James  M.  Keek,  2. 
Martin  O.  Colladay,  1. 
BayB.  Sitton,  l. 
Edgar  S.  Harris,  Jr.,  1. 
Andrew  B.  Anderson,  Jr.,  1. 
Eugene  L.  Hudson,  1. 
Harry  M.  Darmstandles,  1. 
John  R.  Hlnton,  Jr.,  1. 
BUly  J.Ellis,  1. 
Gerald  E.  Miller,  2.  « 

NEVADA 

Gordon  F.  Blood,  1. 

NEW  HAMPSHOtB 

None. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Lester  T.  Kearney,  Jr.,  1. 
Albert  B.  Crawford,  Jr.,  1. 
Hugh  P.  Foster,  Jr.,  1. 
Thomas  V.  Greer,  1. 
Harold  A.  Kissinger,  1. 
Patrick  W.  Powers,  1. 
Dorward  W.  Ogden,  Jr.  1. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Thomas  W.  Morgan,  1. 
Donald  G.  Nunn,  1. 


John  R.  Burns.  1.    \ 
Arthur  H.  Sweene^  Jr.,  1. 

NEW  YORK 

Ray  M.  Robinson,  jr.,  1. 
William  A.  Knowltpn,  3. 
Richard  H.  Grovesj  1. 
Oliver  D.  Street  Ili  1. 
Philip  R.  Peir,  1. 
Richard  C.  Morton,  1. 
Joseph  P.  Mcx>rer,  2. 
William  M.  Pugh  II,  1. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Richard  J.  Seits,  2. 
Frederick  J.  Kroesen,  Jr.,  1. 
Michael  D.  Healy,  1. 
Leslie  E.  Brown,  1. 
Thomas  H.  Miller,  Jr.,  1. 
Robert  D.  Bohn,  1. 
WiUiam  H.  Canagan,  Jr.,  1. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

None. 

OHIO 

James  T.  Stewart,  2. 
Douglas  T.  Nelson,  I. 
Benjamin  N.  Bell  Is,  1. 
Abner  B.  Martin,  1.; 
Jack  J.  Catton,  3. 
Edmund  P.  O'Connor,  2. 
George  Rhodes,  1. 
Edward  A.  Rafalko,  1. 
James  A.  Bailey,  1. 
Herbert  J.  Gavin,  1. 
Frank  J.  Slmokaitis.  1. 

OKLAHOMA 


OREGON 


David  E.  Ott,  1. 
None. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Franklin  M.  Davis,  3i.,  2, 
Joseph  L.  Coleman,  I. 
James  R.  Jones,  1, 

RHODB  ISLAND 

Stansfield  Turner,  3. 

SOXTTH  tABOLINA 

James  D.  Hughes,  1^ 
Robert  C.  Hixon,  1. 
Graham  Tables,  1. 
Robert  H.  Barrow,  t. 

soma  DAKOTA 

None.  j 

TENfTESSEE 

Albert  M.  Sackett,  %. 

rtxAS 
Robert  W.  Maloy,  1^ 
William  V.  McBrldel  2, 
Alton  D.  Slay,  1.      ; 
Robert  L.  Petit,  1.    ; 
George  E.  Schafer,  iL 
William  A.  Jack,  l.T 
Walter  T.  Galligan,  |l. 
Travis  R.  McNeil,  l.j 
Allen  M.  Burdett,  J^.,  2. 
George  P.  Seneff,  Jr^  2.      . 
Robert  L.  Pair,  1.     j 
C.  J.  Levan,  1.  \ 

Spurgeon  H.  Neel,  if.,  1. 
Robert  M.  Shoemaker,  1. 
Wlnant  Sidle,  1.      j 
Edward  H.  Vogel,  Jii,  1. 
Robert  M.  Hardaway  III,  I. 
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TEXAS — Continued 
Herbert  J.  McChrystal,  Jr.,  1. 
James  Ferris.  1. 

irrAH 
Br'-coPoe  II.  1. 

VERMONT 

Xonc. 

VIRGINIA 

Robert  J.  Dixon.  3. 
Dale  S.  Sweat,  2. 
James  A.  McKnight.  Jr..  1. 
WllIlamE.  DePuy.  3. 
Henry  A,  Miley.  jr.,  3. 
Walter  P.  Leber.  2. 
Orwin  C.  Talbott.  2. 
Woodrow  W.  Vaughan.  2. 
Jack  C.  Fupon,  1. 
George  A.  Godding,  1. 
Edwin  M.  Graham,  Jr.,  1. 
Harold  G.  Moore,  1. 
Harold  R.  Parfitt,  1. 
Dean  Van  Lydegraf,  1. 
Elmer  R.  Ochs,  1. 
Ralph  W.  Cousins,  3. 
Frederick  H.  Mlchaelis,  2. 
Frank  W.  Vanroy.  2. 
Julien  J.  LeBourgeois.  2. 
Robert  L.  J.  Long.  2. 
Douglas  C.  Plate,  2. 
John  G.  Finnesan,  2. 
Roy  G.  Anderson.  1. 
Julian  T.  Burke,  Jr.,  1. 
Ralph  S.  Wentworth,  Jr..  1. 
Jeremiah  A.  Denton,  Jr.,  1. 
Wallace  H.  Robinson,  Jr.,  2. 
George  C.  Axtell,  2. 
Robert  P.  Keller,  2. 

WASHINGTON 

Jack  K.  Gamble.  1. 
John  Q.  Henion.  1. 
William  H.  Meroney,  III,  1. 
Thomas  E.  Bass,  III,  1. 


None. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

None. 

WISCONSIN 

None. 

WYOMING 

WASHINGTON,    D.C. 

John  D.  Wemel.  2. 
Raymond  E.  Peet.  2. 
Harold  E.  Shear,  2. 
Frederick  J.  Harfinger,  11,  2. 
David  H.  Bagley,  2. 
George  C.  Talley,  Jr..  2. 
William  D.  Houser,  2. 
Frank  H.  Price,  Jr.,  2. 
William  J.  Moran,  2. 
Marmaduke  G.  Bayne,  2. 
Kenneth  R.  Wheeler,  2. 
Donald  L.  Custis,  2. 
Thomas  B.  Hayward,  2. 
Thomas  R.  Wesehler.  2. 
Oliver  H.  Perry,  Jr.,  2. 
Arthur  G.  Esel,  1, 
Edwin  K.  Snyder,  2. 
Earl  F.  Reetanus,  2. 
Robert  E.  Cushman,  Jr.,  5. 
Earl  E.  Anderson,  3. 
Foster  C.  Lahue,  2. 
Herbert  L.  Beekington,  2. 
Creighton  W.  Abrams,  5. 
Frederick  C.  Weyand,  3. 
Donald  H.  Cowles,  2. 
Phillip  B.  Davidson,  Jr.,  2. 
John  R.  Deane,  Jr.,  2. 
Edward  M.  Glanagan,  Jr.,  2. 
William  C.  Grlbble,  Jr.,  2. 
FVed  Kosnet,  Jr.,  2. 
Herron  N.  Maples,  2. 
William  W.  Potts,  2. 
Bernajd  W.  Rogers,  2. 
Edward  C.  Rowney,  2. 
Richard  B.  Taylor,  2. 
Vernon  A.  Walters,  2. 
Walter  J.  Woolwlne,  2. 
Harold  R.  Aaron,  1. 
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George  S.  Beatty,  Jr.,  1. 

R;c!:ard  W.  Swenson,  L 

Robert  Bernstein,  1. 

Crville  L.  Tobiason,  1. 

Frederick  E.  Davidson.  1 

Charl?sM.  Hall.  1. 

Henry  R.  DelMar.  1. 

John  G.  Appel.  1. 

Thomas  H.  Tackaberry.  1 

Go^r.^re  S.  Patton,  1. 

Thomas  H.  Moorer,  5. " 

Elmo  R.  Zumwalt.  Jr.,  o. 

GERMANY 

Issac  C.  Kidci,  Jr..  3. 

Davicl  C.  Jones.  3. 

James  L.  Holloway  III.  3 

Louis  K.  Wilson,  Jr.,  2. 

Vincent  de  Poix.  2. 

Wilbur  L.  Creech,  1. 

Eugene  P.  Wilkinson.  2. 

Edwin  W.  Robertson  11,  1. 

Jerome  H.  Kins:,  Jr..  2. 

John  C.  Giraudo,  1. 

John  L.  Locke.  1. 

George  J.  Eade.  3. 

Daniel  James,  Jr  .  2. 

Edward  Ratkovich,  1. 

Warren  D.  Johnson.  2. 

William  R.  Hayes.  1. 

Joseph  J.  Cody.  Jr.,  1. 

Foster  L.  Smith.  1. 

Donald  H.  Ro.-,s.  1. 

Michael  S.  Davids.-^n,  3. 

Abraham  J.  Drelscszun. 

-[                                             William  W.  Cobb.  1. 

Louu  T.  Seith.  2. 

Jack  J.  Wagstaff,  1. 

Colin  C.  Hamilton,  Jr..  I. 

James  W.  Nance.  1. 

Theodore  R.  Milton.  3. 

GREECE 

Edward  A.  McGoush  III, 

^  •                      '                       Carles  W.  Ryclc-i'.  Jr..  1. 

Walter  R.  Tkach,  1. 

Frederick  C.  Turner.  1. 

George  S.  Brown.  5. 

Richard  H.  Ellis.  3. 

GUAM 

Duward  L.  Crow.  2. 

George  H.  McKee.  2. 

Homer  I.  Lewis.  1 

George  S.  Morrison,  1. 

Roy  M.  Terry.  1. 

HOLLAND 

Joseph  R.  De'uca.  2. 
Robert  A.  Patterson.  2. 

Wiliiani  E.  Eryan.  Jr.,  1. 

Maxwell  W  Steel.  Jr.,  1. 

ICELAND 

John  W.  Roberts.  2. 

Srmue!  M.  Co.:loy.  Jr..  1. 

Ray  M.  Cole.  1. 

IRAN 

James  F.  Hill.  1. 

Do'.ol  Brett.  !. 

Charles  I.  Bennett.  Jr..  1 

ITALY 

George  S.  Bovlan,  Jr.,  2. 

William  W.  Berij.  1. 
James  A.  Hill.  1. 

o^oseph  G.  Wilson,  2. 
William  W.Holt,  1. 

Maurice  R.  P.eill;.-,  1. 
William  \V.  Snavelv.  2. 
Wiliiani  J.  Evans,  2'. 

George  M.  Johnson,  Jr.,  1, 
WilberH.  Vinson,  Jr.,  1. 
Means  Johnston.  Jr.,  3. 

Daniel  J.  Murphy.  2. 

BELGIUM 

Pierre  N.  Charbonnet,  Jr., 

I. 

Russell  E.  Donyherty.  3. 

William  W.  Wisman.  1. 

JAPAN 

Richard  F.  Shaefer.  1. 

Robert  E.  Purslev.  2. 

Walter  E.  Lotz,  Jr  .  2. 

Edv.-ard  P.  McNeff,  1. 

George  G.  Cantlay.  1. 

Welborn  G.  Dolvin.  2. 

Charles  S,  Mintcr.  Jr..  2. 

George  P.  Steele  II.  2. 
James  D.  Donaldson,  Jr.,  1 

BRAZIL 

William  H.  Rogers,  1. 

Maurice  W.  KeniKill.  1. 

Lawrc-nre  F.  Snov,-den,  1, 

CarlT.  Hanson.  1. 

KOREA 

CAMBODIi 

*■                                           John  R.  Murphy,  2. 

William  W.  Palmer,  1. 

Richard  G.  S'.ilwell,  3. 

ENGLAND 

James  F.  Hollingsworth,  2, 

Evan  W.  Rosencrans.  1. 

Richard  T.  Knowles,  2. 

W^orth  H.  Bagley.  3. 

Hubert  S.  Cunningham,  1. 

William  H.  Livingston.  1. 

Henry  E.  Emerson,  1. 
William  E.  McCleod.  1. 

ETHIOP14 

John  J.  Koehler.  Jr.,  1. 

HaroMD.  Yow.  1. 

Frederick  C.  Krause.  1. 

EUKOPE 

Henry  S.  Morgan.  Jr.,  1, 

Anliur  J.  Gregg,  1. 

NORWAY 

Andrew  J.  Goodpastor,  3 
Melvin  Zais.  3. 

Ke-.idall  S.  Young,  1, 

George  S.  Blanchard,  2. 

OKINAWA 

Arthurs.  Collins.  2. 

Ber'.  A.  David,  1. 

William  R.  Desobry.  2. 

PACIFIC 

John  D.  McLaughlin,  2. 

John  Norton,  2. 

Donald  V.  Bennett,  3. 

Howard  W.  Penney,  2. 

Robert  R.  Williams,  2. 

James  W.  Sutherland,  Jr 

^  2.                                        John  R.  Guthrie.  1. 

Robert  C.  Taber,  2. 

George  L.  Mabry,  Jr.,  1. 

Jonathan  R.  Burton,  1. 

Wilbur  C.  Weaver,  1. 

Thomas  E.  Fitzpatrick.  J] 

''  '  ^-                                                                                                 PANAMA 

William  R.  Kraft.  Jr.,  1, 

Joseph  C.  McDonough,  1 

Arthur  G.  Salisbury,  1. 

Rolland  V.  Heiser.  1.         , 

John  B.  Henry,  Jr.,  1. 

Sams.  Walker,  1. 

William  B.  Rosson,  3. 

Clay  T.  Buckingham.  1. 

Robert  H.  Blount,  1. 

Wallace  H.  Nutting,  1. 

PUERTO    RICO 

Milton  E.  Key,  1. 
Willard  Latham,  1 . 

James  D.  Ramage,  1. 

James  A.  Munson.  1. 

PHILIPPINES 

WUlard  W.  Scott,  1. 

Leroy  J.  Manor,  1. 

Charles  R.  Snlffin,  1. 

JackR.  Sadler,  1. 

Robert  D.  Stevenson,  1. 

Doniphan  B.  Shelton,  1. 

April  11,  1974- 

POBTUGAL 

Robert  B.  Erly,  1. 

SPAIN 

Salvador  E.  Felices,  1. 

TAIWAN 

SladeNash,  1. 
Philip  A.  Beshany,  2. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
APRIL  22,  1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  475  as  amended,  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  Monday,  April  22 
1974. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
4:57  p.m..  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday,  April  22,  1974,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  11, 1974: 

Department  or  Justice 
Bert  C.  Hum,  of  Missouri,  to  be  tJ.S.  At- 
torney for  the  western  district  of  Missouri 
for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappointment) 
Department  of  State 

The  following-named  person  for  reappoint- 
ment in  the  Foreign  Service  as  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  of  Class  3,  a  Consular  Officer, 
and  a  Secretary  In  the  Diplomatic  Service 
of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Helen  J.  Terranova,  of  Florida. 

For  reappointment  in  the  Foreign  Service 
as  a  Foreign  Service  Information  Officer  of 
Class  3,  a  Consular  Officer,  and  a  Secretary  in 
the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Robert  F,  Krill,  of  Pennsylvania. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cers of  Class  3,  Consular  Officers,  and  Secre- 
taries In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America : 

Leon  J.  Bajek.  of  Texas. 

E.  Lloyd  Davis,  of  Maryland. 

Jan  B.  Verschuur,  of  Maryland. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  Officers 
of  Class  4,  Consular  Officers,  and  Secretaries 
In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

James  Henry  Hawkins,  of  Illinois, 

Harry  D.  Hobbs,  of  Florida. 

Andres  GUberto  Sanchez,  of  Texas. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  Officers 
of  Class  5.  Consular  Officers,  and  Secretaries 
in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 

Ruth  A.  Davis,  of  CaUfornla. 

William  Hoffman,  of  Florida. 

George  Mu.  of  California. 

Robert  B.  Peterson,  of  California. 

Donald  J.  Planty,  of  New  York. 

Richard  B.  Sorg,  of  Ohio. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  Officers 
of  Class  6,  Consular  Officers,  and  Secretaries 
In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 

Norman  Alexander.  Jr..  of  Louisiana. 

William  K.  Chapman,  of  Utah. 

Ronald  Lewis  Kates,  of  New  Jersey. 

James  O.  Mazlngo,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Thomas  Tondee  Orum,  of  Michigan. 

Joseph  Monroe  Segars,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Joyce  A.  Smith,  of  Tennessee. 

Alma  LucUle  Thomas,  of  North  Carolina. 

For  promotion  from  a  Foreign  Serricfl  Of- 
ficer of  Class  8  to  Class  seven: 

James  D.  Whltten,  of  California. 


THAILAND 

Jack  Bellamy,  1. 
Timothy  F.  CKeefe,  3. 
Ira  A.  Hunt,  Jr.,  1. 
Thomas  W.  Mellen.  1. 
John  L.  Osken,  Jr.,  1. 


TURKEY 

Arnold  W.  Braswell.  1. 
Sanford  K.  Moats,  2. 
Harris  W.  Hollis,  2. 
James  V.  Galloway.  1. 

VIETN.^M 

John  E.  Murray.  1. 
Joseph  R.  Ulatoski.  1. 


For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  Officers 
of  Class  7.  Consular  Officers,  and  Secretaries 
in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
,States  of  America: 

Michael  G.  Anderson,  of  Illinois. 
Paul  E.  Behnke.  of  Illinois. 
Lawrence  Neal  Benedict,  of  California. 
David  C.  Bennett,  of  California. 
Terry  R.  Broderick.  of  Illinois. 
Roger  E.  Burgess.  Jr.,  of  Massachu.setts. 
William  J.  Burke.  Jr..  of  Connecticut. 
Robert  C.  Campbell,  of  Oregon. 
Gary  Couey,  of  California. 
Brian    Dean    Curran.    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

John  A.  Dooley.  of  New  York. 
Angelo  M.  Figueroa.  of  Puerto  Rico. 
James  Michael  Gagnon,  of  Virginia. 
Michael  Gelner,  of  Missouri. 
William  Gregory  Goffe,  of  Virginia. 
Russell  Graham,  of  Connecticut. 
David  N.  Greenlee,  of  New  York. 
Patricia  Ann  Haigh.  of  Virginia. 
Ruth  E.  Hansen,  of  Illinois. 
Stanley  P.  Jakubowski,  of  Connecticut. 
Teresa  Chin  Jones,  of  Virginia. 
Mary  J.  Kosheleff.  of  Ohio. 
David  C.  Litt,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Karen  R.  Longeteig.  of  Idaho. 
Nancy  J.  Mackie.  of  California. 
Thomas  R.  Maertens.  of  Minnesota. 
Jo.seph   Neal   McBride,  of  Massachusetts. 
Keith  P.  McCormick,  of  California. 
George  Innes  Middleton,  of  California, 
Paul  A.  Miller,  of  Kansas. 
George  H.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
Diana  M.  Mongomerj',  of  California. 
William  Dale  Montgomery,  of  Virginia. 
Russell  E.  Morrow,  of  Texas. 
Gay  William  Mount,  of  Washington. 
Sue  H.  Patterson,  of  Virginia. 
Bronson    E.    Percival,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

David  Catlin  Pierce,  of  California. 
Steven  R.  Pruett.  of  Hawaii. 
John  F.  Scott,  of  Iowa. 
Neil  Edward  Silver,  of  Virginia. 
Richard  J.  Tierney,  of  Virginia. 
Helen  Weinland,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

George  MacDonald  White,  of  Indiana. 
Linda  Louise  Young,  of  Pennsylvania. 
For  appointment   as   Foreign  Service   In- 
formation Officers  of  Class  7.  Consular  Offi- 
cers, and  Secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Stephen  Mark  Dubrow,  of  Florida. 
Richard  D.  Gong,  of  New  Jersey. 
Don  Reed  Hamilton,  of  Oklahoma. 
Alfred  Haworth  Jones,  of  Minnesota. 
Robert  J.  Meade,  of  New  Jersey. 
Patricia  J.  Moser.  of  Maryland. 
Lawrence  I.  Plotkin,  of  Virginia. 
Anna  M.  Romanskl,  of  New  Jersey. 
Ralph  H.  Ruedy,  of  Iowa. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  Officers 
of  Class  8,  Consular  Officers,  and  Secretaries 
in    the    Diplomatic   Service   of    the    United 
States  of  America: 

Thomas  V,  Biddlck,  of  California. 
Michael  A.  Chisek,  of  Illinois. 
Gary  W.  Christian,  of  Missouri. 
Nancy  M.  DeGumbla,  of  Connecticut. 
Jay  L.  Dehmlow,  of  Florida. 
Thomas  E.  Dowling,  of  New  York. 
Douglas  V.  Ellice,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 
Jeffrey  Gallup,  of  California. 
Donna  Jean  Hrinak,  of  Pennsylvania. 


Nancy  Hudson,  of  Texas 

Margaret  Teresa  Kromhout.  of  the  District 
cf  Columbia 

Virginia  A.  Lancina.  of  Florida 

James  B,  Lane.  Jr..  of  Ohio 

David  L.  Lyon,  of  Maryland 

Dianne  E.  Markowitz.  of  Pennsylvania 

I  inda  M.  Mathews,  of  California 

Frank  V.  Nash,  of  Connecticut 

Frederick  Polasky.  of  Maryland 

Carolyn  Lorraine  Schleber,  of  California 

James  F.  Schumaker,  of  California 

Andrew  Sciacchitano.  of  Illinci.s 

Paul  H.  Tyson,  of  New  Jer;,ey 

Richard  H.  Wallen.  of  Colorado 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  Infor- 
mation Officers  of  Class  8.  Consular  Officers, 
and  Secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Scrvi'-e  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 

Sheila  West  Austrian,  of  California 

K.  Kimberly  King,  of  Virginia 

Douglas  B.  Wilson,  of  Arizona 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  Olficcr^  U)  be  Con- 
sular Officers  and  Secretaries  in  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: 

Lewis  V.  Banies.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Thomas  J.  Barrett.  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  A.  Benedetti.  of  Virginia. 

Dalton  C.  Bohnet,  of  California. 

James  D.  Boney.  of  Virginia. 

Victor  J.  Bonilla-Sosa  Newman,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Richard  R.  Bradford,  of  Virginia. 

Ernest  B.  Brant,  of  Virginia. 

Ronald  L.  Cerra.  of  Virginia. 

James  V.  Doane,  Jr.,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Christian  F.  Frederick,  of  Virginia. 

Donald  E.  Graves,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lombia. 

Jean  Gunther.  of  New  Jersey. 

Barbara  Hemingway,  of  Connecticut. 

Gordon  J.  Hopman.  of  Virginia. 

Sarah  R.  Horsey,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Artluir  B.  Hough,  of  Virginia. 

Kirk-Patrick  Kotula.  of  New  Jersey 

Daniel  NastofT.  of  Ohio. 

Kenneth  W.  Plummer,  of  Massachusetts. 

Glenn  M.  Price,  of  Michigan. 

Fernando  L.  Richards,  of  Virginia. 

Martha   Sardinas.   of  the  District  of 
lt:iubia 

Melvin   T.  .Spence.   of   the  Dirtrict   of 
lumbia 

Consiantine  Warwariv,  of  Maryland 

Clare  M.  V,'eaver,  of  Louisiana 

David  R.  Wilbon,  of  Virginia 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  Officers  to  be  Sec- 
retaries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Marjorie  S.  Belcher,  of  Massachusetts. 

John  L.  Brady,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Edmund  P.  Glowen.  Jr..  of  Washington. 

Bernice  Ann  Powell,  of  Michigan. 

Richard  A.  Reiser,  of  Ohio. 

Patsy  G.  Stephens,  of  California. 

Foreign  Service  Staff  Officers  to  be  Consu- 
lar Officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

J.  Loretta  Baker,  of  Florida. 

Marie  D.  Burke,  of  North  Carolina. 

Mark  T.  Colby,  of  Marj-land. 

Francis  E.  Matthews,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  E.  Witt,  of  California. 


Co- 
Co- 
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In  thz  Coast  Gcard 
The  following  named  lieutenant  com- 
manders of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  to  be 
pernutnent  commissioned  officers  In  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  in  the  grade  of  com- 
mander : 


Roger  J,  Davis 
John  A.  Kwekel 
James  B.  Carson 
Ronald  J.  Vlto 
John  M.  Richmond 
Henry  G.  Steinman 
Wilfrid  W.  Csaplar 
Roger  J.  Erickson 
Stephen  M.  Aug 
Thomas  P.  Marian 
Wendelln  S.  Sonntag 
Richard  L.  Powell 


Carmln  (n)  Yannone 
Walter  L.  Henson 
Richard  E.  Jaffe 
Walter  J.  Ssonons 
David  A.  Treffs 
John  P.  Lynker 
George  E.  McCabe 
Stuart  A.  Yoffe 
James  B.  Lowe 
WlUlam  A.  Parker 
Harry  A.  Oard 
Herbert  C.  Gould 
Gordon  W.  Greene 

In  the  Air  Force 
The    following   officer    for    temporary   ap- 
pointment In  the  U.S.  Air  Force  under  the 
provisions   of   chapter   839,   title    10   of   the 
United  States  Code : 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  John  T.  Gulce,  427-64-76 13PG,  Air 
National  Guard. 

In  the  U.S.  Army 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  he  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.   George  Edward   Pickett,   577-54- 
0390,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

In   thk   Air   Force 

The  following  cadets,  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy,  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Air  Force  In  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant, 
effective  upon  their  graduation,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8284  and  9353,  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  Date  of  rank  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Ain,   Robert  A..   Jr.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alcorn,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alfano.  Salvatore,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allard,  Gary  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen,  Larry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alley,  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andersen,  Allen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andersen,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Bruce  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Lloyd  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Appelhans,  Louis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arendsee,  Douglas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arnold,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AtUns,  Robert  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Auguatyn,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baaracb,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baca,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bachran,  Lance  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Badger,  Brian  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BagnaU,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Balale,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baldwin,  Clark  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baldwin,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baldy,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Balent.  Brac«  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BaU.  Murray  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bauinger.  Franklin  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barclay,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barker.  Alan  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barker,  David  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barry,  Bruce  N.,  19&-44-2698. 

Bates,  Hobart  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bates,  Richard  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Batson,  WlUlam  L.,  260-8&-7926. 

Bauer,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bauer,  Steven  R..  60»-56-45e7. 

Baugh,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bauknlght,  lAToy  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX1. 

Bayne,  Bobert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Beam,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bechtel,  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bednarz,  Eugene  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bejsovec,  Todd  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belkowski,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell,  Mark  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bench,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bender,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  WUliam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beno,  Mlkael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berdine.  Terry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  WUliam  M.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berryman,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beshara,  Lance  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bettesworth,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Betzold,  Robert  W..  334-42^123. 
Beyer,  Merrill  L.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bierbaum,  Neal  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Binkley,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blondo,  Samuel  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blrdwell,  Bruce  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackman,  James  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanchet.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blankinship.  Ross  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonsi.  David  J..  564^74-8526. 
Boone,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borah,  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bosserman,  David  N..  048-38  3563. 
Bowman,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyce.  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  Lowell  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bozarth,  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bozek,  Blair  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bratlien,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braydlch,  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brede,  Herbert  C,  III,  552-5528. 
Brewer,  Frank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brezovich.  Joseph  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brickell.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brockman.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooke,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Greg.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Merritt  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Brown,  TuUy  W.,  409-9*-7928. 
Browning,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brozena,  Anthony  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brozovich,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  Frederic  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckwalter.  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Budinger,  Kris  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunker,  David  C,  474-6J-7647. 
Burchby,  Etele  D.,  354-4J-9702. 
Burdick,  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burger,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnside.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Bradley  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butts,  Dennis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cagglanello,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell,  Richmond  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Christopher  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canltz,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capozzi,  Rocky  P.,  066—46-6800. 
Capp,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carel,  Dennis  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlton,  Patrick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carrlngton,  George  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  Dean  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Teddy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casement,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey,  Kevin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chag,  Gary  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chandler,  Carroll  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chase,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheatham,  Robert  T.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheek,  Kevin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chenault,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlnn,  Glen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christensen,  Boyd  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Claude,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleaveland,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clemens,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clement,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cltae,  Richard  L.,  56&-74-2320. 
Coleman,   Allen   D.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collazo,  Victor  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Collins,  Dennis  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colotta,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col  ton,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conklin,  Kurt  S.,  352-44^3877. 
Conrardy,  Richard  R.,  398-i5&-9654. 
Conroy,   Daniel   R.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coppock,  Kelvm  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corbett,  Dwlght  G.,  244-86^2636. 
Corrigan,  Patrick  J.,  313-5t-3913. 
Corsaro,  John  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cote,  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cotharln,  Benjamin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cotton,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cottongim,  Theodore  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Couden,  Tommy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Council,  William  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Court,  Kevin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coviello,  Vincent,  143^6-5444. 
Cox,  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coy.  Timothy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig,  Stephen  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cranford,  Michael  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crean,  Patrick  H.,  570-84-)>003. 
Crenshaw,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crenshaw,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crlpe,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crist,  Rodney  S.,  054^46-0931. 
Crooks,  Louis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham,  Rex  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cutler,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daley,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daley,  Patrick  J.,  131-42-2*47. 
Danforth,  Lawrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniels,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dankowskl,  Greg  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Barton  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Rudee  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dehart,  Paul  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delach,  Donald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delorenzo,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennis,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Derek,  Calvin  B.,  339-44-H12. 
Deunk,  Norman  W.  Ill,  38(^-58-3446. 
Diemand,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dietel.  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dieter.  Kenneth  M.,  353-411-1700. 
Dildy.  Douglas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dillard,  Billy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dimarchi,  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diprimo,  Mario  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodd,  Wesley  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donaldson,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donham,  Danny  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donnelly,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorris,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorsey,  Dean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duey,  Gordon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  David  S.,  537-54-t616. 
Dunn,  Frederick  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Duran,  Jack  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durgin,  Harry  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durio,  Gregory  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dykes,  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Earp,  Ronald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Easthead,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eiband,  David  M.,  212-64^3923. 
Elliott,  Gary  W.,  311-60-77IB0. 
Emanuel,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ephland,  John  G.,  Jr.,  489-^2-6700. 
Estes,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ettenson,  Gordon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Byron  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Robert  W.,  289-52-<632. 
Eydenberg,  Francis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fair,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palsone,  Frank  J.  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farmwald,  Jay  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farus,  James  E.,  480-64-14Q3. 
Fay,  Dennis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fazio,  Salvat<H«,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fedewa,  Frederick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fedors,  Richard  G.,  469-66<-4189. 
Feeney,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  044 >  40  469a 
Fehseke,  Scott  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pellx,  Woodrow  D.  H,  667*«6-0326. 
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Ferraro,  Antonio,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pick,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flndlay,  Gregory  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Findley,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flnnegan,  Robert  J.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fiorenzi,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzgerald,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzpatrick,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzsimmons,  Bob  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flattery,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flory,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fly,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynn,  Gerald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forberg,  Steven  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forsyth,  Frank  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler,  Byron  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frank,  Howard  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frank,  Norman  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeth,  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frost,  Douglas  H.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fruland.  WUUam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fueyo,  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuller,  Stanley  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulton,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fundarek,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Furfarl,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaddy,  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galik,  Andrew  F.,  155^6-9118. 
Garcia,  Peter  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garhart,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garland,  John  G.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garner,  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garramone,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrett,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrlty,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gavares,  Peter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gehrl,  Mark  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gentry,  Gallon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glbbs,  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Frederick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Rodney  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Giersch,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Giese,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilbert,  Terence  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilliam,  Paul  E.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ollmore,  John  F..  528-84r-S483. 
Glenn,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUck.  Floyd  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gllfort,   Kenneth   F.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glock,  Albert  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodrich,  Dan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodwin,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grandcolas.  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greco,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Thomas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Timothy  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greeson,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grelner,  Jeffrey  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gress,  Stephen  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin,  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffith,  WUliam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guardino,  Alfred  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oudeczauskas,  Anthony  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guelich,  Hampton  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gum,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guzowskl,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hackney,  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaUe,  Raymond  E.,  559-94^-6138. 
Halrston,  Carleton  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Thomas  M.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaUey,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halpln,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halseth,  Thmnas  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halsey,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halsor,  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamm,  Harold  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hancock,  Kenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hand,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanklns,  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen.  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harimoto,  Deane  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harlan,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamly,  Douglas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper,  Martin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hathaway,  Michael  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayden,  Thomas  P.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  WUliam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayhurst,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haynle,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hazen,  James  G.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Heffeman,  Thomas  J.,  331-42-S80&. 
Heffner,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hegland,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heil,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heinle,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henricks,  Terence  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenwood,  Barton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrman,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hester,  Wesley  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Higglnbotham,  Bradley  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Higgins,  Ernest  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Kent  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hof,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffmann,  Edward  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoglund,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoke,  Scott  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoick,  Eric  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holkeboer,  Thomas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holland,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hollerbach,  Don  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUey,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holllway,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Honsinger,  John  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hood.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hood.  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horacek.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horn.  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horowitz,  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houde,  Neal  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoxiseholder,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hovrud,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoyle,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huber,   Lawrence  D.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huddle.son,  Scott  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huffman.  Phyllip  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  Dennis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Philip  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  William  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyatt,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lacobucci.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iken.  Daniel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ilseng,  Jimmy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Inscoe.  PhUlp  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irish,  Philip  A.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobson,  Mark  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James.  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janisse,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeffs,  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Johansen,  Marc  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Mark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Roy  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Verle  L.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jolly,  Jay  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  WUliam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Judkins,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Justlz,   Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaan,  Kevin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kampa,  Lawrence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kane,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karner,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Katahara,  Lester  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keagle,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keaton.   James  M.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,   Chrlstt^her  A.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  John  E.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  WUliam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kemerllng,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kemp,  Kelvin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerley,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klmmel,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnard,   Walter  A.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinkead,  Scott  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrkpatrick,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrsteatter.  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klsby,  Arthur  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kitchen,  Craig  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klena,  Martin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klimes,  Kenneth  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kline,  Timothy  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klinger.  Peter  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


ECnauss,  Brian  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  Wade  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knoll,  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kocher,  Lloyd  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kohler,  ErUt  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kolessar,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kolm,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Konwin,  Kenneth  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koraly,  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koster,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kotecki,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kurtz,  Gregory  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuskie,  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert,  Charles  E.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert,  Kent  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane,  David  T.  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lar.e.  Jesse  P.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane.  Lance  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laiisford,  John  F..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lanzlt.  Chris  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson.  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latham,  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence,  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lazaroff.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  Bradford  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  Jeffrey  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  Mark  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leii/i.  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard.  Jack  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard.  James  M..  008—12-2299. 
Leopardi.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leslie.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lessley.  Jimmy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leverson,  Bruce  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lev.  is  Howard  J,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  Lynn  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leysath.  Terence  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ligday.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lilhs.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lind.  Orville  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindner.  Stuart  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindstrom.  Eldon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Linzmeier.  Ralph  B..  Jr.,  585-24—7102. 
Lockette.  Emory  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loftus.  Brian  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loftus.  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
London,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long.  Jack  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long.  Lynn  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LoskUl,  Edwin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovegrove.  Matthew  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovett,  Cole  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lower,  Roy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowery,  Lawrence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowrey.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luby.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucca,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lunsford.  Stephen  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luntzel.  James  R.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lutz.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lux.  Gregorv  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lvnch,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyons.  Michael  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macelhaney,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macey,  Theodore  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madison,  John  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malizola.   Michael   J.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malutich,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maples.  James  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maquet.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Massaro.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mastroiannl,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matlock,  Jimmy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maughan,  Michael  B.,  520-62-O383. 
Mav,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAlpin,  Sherman  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBride.  James  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCance,  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClure.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCord.  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormack,  Darrell  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCoy,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGinnis,  Michael  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mcllhenny,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclntire,  Francis  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX.' 
McKean,  Kenneth  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnley,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLane,  Bruce  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin,  Lary  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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McLauthlin.  Scott  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLean,  Brian  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McManamy,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMonagle,  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNabb.  Duncan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McSpadden.  WlUiam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meeker,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mefford,  Scott  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mentemeyer,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michel,  Norman  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mikloe,  Mark,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUes.  Ross  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Dave  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Martin  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlU-oy,  Andrew  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moats,  J.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monacell.  DennU  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monaghan,  Joseph  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monti,   Stewart  T..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moody,  Curt  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moody,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Jeffrey  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moorefleld,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrow,  Robert  K.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Motley,  WUllam  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muck,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munrb,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphree,  Harold  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Franklin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Scott  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Dean  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nardecchia,  PhUip  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neddo,  Roger  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nemetz,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neumann,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newell,  David  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman,  Eric  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newsome,  Richard  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nickelson.  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Niersthelmer,  Randal  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Northgraves,  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norton,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nugent,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OberbUlig,  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Obrien,  Kevin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oconnell,  Michael  J,  lU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olsen,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Omasta.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oneill,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orr,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oukrop,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overton,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P&iles,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palanlca,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paparella,  Domlnlck,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pappas,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paquette,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsons,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Passwater,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  RusseU  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedersen,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PeHey,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelton,  Douglas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennett,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennock,  John  C,  064  44  0196. 
PepUnakl,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  GUbert  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pethe,  Travis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fettltt,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PUllng,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pltsko.  Daniel  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pohl,  Lawrence  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pondrom,  Patrick  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poreda,  Chrtstopber,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell.  Alfred  M.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Powers,  Richard  R.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prawdzllc,  Victor  S.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Priddy,  Warren  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puzak,  Nicholas,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pyrch,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quanbeck,  Gordon  H.,  C83-42-0447. 
Qulnn,  Keith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rablnowltz.  Mark  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rader,  Mark  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rae.  Scot  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rambeck.  Douglas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramey,  Kent  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randolph,  Stephen  P..  r4»-82-2098. 
Range,  David  N,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rathbun,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ratkewicz.  Arthur  G..  355—46-4176. 
Ravenscroft,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Read,  Gary  A  .  478-58-463B. 
Reed,  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reves,  Melvin  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reich,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reily,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relnholz,  David  A,.  335-^6-3735. 
Relnschmldt,  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renfro,  Lawrence  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Restey,  Michael  W.,  C<)4-4«-6830. 
Reynolds,  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reznick,  Steven  G..  499-5«-2901. 
Richardson,  Earl  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson.  Eugene  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riedl,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rislnger,  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlsner,  Norman  K.,  £23-83-0563. 
Ritz,  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlvard,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlvas-Pingel.  Roberto  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rivers.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robards,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Neal  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rollins,  John  M.,  234-86-«097. 
Romano,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenberg,  Nathan  O.,  20»-40-5537. 
Rosser,  James  R.,  261-04—7830. 
Roth,  Russel  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowell,  Phillip  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruhsam,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rummer,  James  D.,  064^-44-1904. 
Rusk,  David  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russ,  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Bobby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruxer,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sacrider,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sambuchl,  Gary,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sams,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanborn,  Phillip  A  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandwick,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Sarno,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sauls,  Lloyd  L.,  Jr.,  448-5^9458. 
Sayers,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scheldt,  Colin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schellinger,  Daniel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmid,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmltt,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schocker,  Peter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schoeck,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schoeck.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scholten.  Myron  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrader,  Kurt  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schraeder,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SchiUtz,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schweitzer,  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sclacca,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Darryl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Robin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scroggs,  WUllam  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sebring,  Michael  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sega,  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Segulja,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seip,  Norman  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selway,  Michael  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sefras,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sevdy,  Trls  A.,  400-66-339D. 
Sexton.  William  A.  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seydewitz,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shacklett,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shamess,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shanley,  Frank  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Sheprow,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherry,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shine.  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shnowske,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shockley,  Randall  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shotton,  NeU  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shutt.  Samuel  L.,  344-44-9S71. 
Sienicki,  James  J.,  163-44->5886. 
Sihrer,  Wayne  P.,  332-48-97B2. 
Sills,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims,  William  J.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skalko,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slaton,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Bruce  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Clarence  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Gregor  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Scott  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snedeker,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solan.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX1 
Solt,  Russell  M.  ni,  566-7042488. 
Spendley,  Paul  K.,  008-40-7V45. 
Spray,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.     < 
Spry,  PhUllp  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stafford,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stangl,  Kip  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stant,  Kirk  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanton,  Lawrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steadman,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stearman,  Ricky  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stee'jy,  Kurt  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steinhilpert,  Gregg  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  Tracy  G.,  083-44-'7804. 
Stephenson,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sterne,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Riley  R.,  217-58-47^. 
Stewart,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlffler.  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stockert,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stockstad,  Alan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone,  Frederick  W.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strack,  Stephen  M.,  153-46h8107. 
Straight,  Gregory  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strang,  Lawrence  L.,  S20-5S-2483. 
Straub,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strong,  Howard  P.,  104-38-«713. 
Struble,  James  D.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sturdevant,  Harold  L.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sturdivant,  Willis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sumida,  Michael  K.,  567-94^9074. 
Surber,  Dan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutley,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swallom,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweda,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeney,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarleton,  Gadson  J.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tate,  Ralph  H.  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Dewayne  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Mark  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teigeler,  Edward  P.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terpolilli,  Ralph  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terry,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Nicholas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thurgood,  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tice,  Andrew  W.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tietjen,  James  O.,  089-4e-5$10. 
Timberlake,  Marlon  A.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tomich,  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Traficanti,  Josei^  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trautman,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trovillion,  Gary  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trumbull.  Keith  R.,  001-3&-«898. 
Tucker,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tupper,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ufford,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urdawl,  Russell  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanhorn,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanney.  Mark  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanscoyk,  Randy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VechUc.  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vereb,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Verllng.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vieweg,  Christian  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vliet,  Laurence  C,  147-38-3B04. 
Vollink,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voss,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wahl,  Walter  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Walker,  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Philip  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walllngford,  Stephen  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Thomas  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wayne,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  Lance  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weiss,  Steven  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weiss,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wbalen,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheelock,  Johnny  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltton,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Widmer,   Robert  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilde,  Linn  E.  HI.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUdman,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  Alan  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUliams.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUliams,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WUson,  Barry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUson.  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wohlman,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wolfert.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wooten.  Marc  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Worth.  Brian  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  Donald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yaap,  Henry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yasuhara,  Thomas  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tending,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

York,  Jeffrey  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young,  Alan  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yucuis,  WiUiam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zdanuk,  Anthony  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zimmerman,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zimmerman.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  cadets,  U.S.  MUitary  Acad- 
emy, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  ef- 
fective upon  their  graduation,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  541  and  8284.  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  date  of  rank  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
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Barton.  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bower,  Ralph  E.,  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burden,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cathcart,  Douglas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chafln,  James  T.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conley,  Adraln  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crewse,  Douglas  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dejonckheere,  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher,  William  A.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hulsey,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirk,  Flayo  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert,  David  W.,  218-5'3-2162. 
Lengnick.  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lennon,  Mark  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luce,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Ted  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConneU,  Michael  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muir,  WUllam  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oxford,  Vayl  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robbe,  Adrian  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Winfield  W.  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stinson,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompsen,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weidner,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westcnhoff,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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MANY  STOOD  BEHIND  HANK 


HON.  CLEM  ROGERS  McSPADDEN 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
night  of  April  8,  1974.  at  9:07  p.m.,  in 
Atlanta,  Ga..  a  40-year-olcl  professional 
baseball  player  named  Hank  Aaron 
blasted  a  baseball  385  feet  over  the  left 
field  fence.  That  is  not  the  first  time 
Hank  had  blasted  a  home  run,  nor  was 
It  the  l(»igest.  The  notable  fact  was  that 
particular  home  run  established  an  all- 
time  world's  record  for  the  most  home 
runs  hit  by  any  one  player. 

Hank  Aaron  was  the  man  who  held  the 
bat,  but  behind  the  former  shoeshine  boy 
who  accomplished  this  feat,  stood  a  long 
line  of  precursors,  other  men,  black  and 
white,  which  made  that  historic  moment 
possible.  It  is  a  moment  in  history  which 
all  Americans  share  because  all  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  race,  creed,  national 
origin  or  religion,  are  a  nation  of 
achievers. 

Henry  Aaron  held  the  wood  which 
made  that  moment  in  history  possible  in 
which  he  eclipsed  the  world's  record  for 
home  runs  previously  held  by  the  great 
Babe  Ruth.  There  will  be  constant  and 
never  ending  discussions  and  debates 
concerning  minor  points:  that  the  Babe 
hit  his  in  fewer  games:  that  the  Babe 
hit  more  in  one  season;  there  will  be 
msmy  sessions  of  avid  fans  who  will  have 
topics  of  conversations  for  years  to  come. 
Irrespective  of  the  discussions  and  de- 
bates, behind  Hank  Aaron  we  find  many 
instances  of  innovators  and  explorers 
such  as  the  black  who  sailed  with  Chris- 
topher Columbus  on  the  voyage  which 
discovered  the  New  World.  Behind  Henry 
Aaron  was  the  black,  who  with  the  Span- 
ish Conquistadore  Coronado  roamed 
what  is  now  Mexico  and  the  great  Mid- 
west of  the  United  States  in  search  of  the 
fabled  and  elusive  golden  villages  of 
Fidolft. 


Behind  Henry  Aaron  was  Crispus  At- 
tacks, a  black  slain  by  panicky  British 
troops  on  the  streets  of  Boston  two  cen- 
turies ago.  Further,  behind  Hank  Aaron 
stood  Mathew  Henson,  a  black  com- 
panion of  Admiral  Perry  and  the  man 
who  actually  planted  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  at  the  North  Pole.  Fur- 
ther back  behind  Hank  Aaron  stood  the 
Mississippi  Senator,  Blanche  K.  Bruce, 
the  first  black  in  history  to  serve  a  full 
term  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Behind 
Hank  stood  the  innovators  like  Jackie 
Robinson  who  reportedly  withstood  an 
hour  of  vituperation  from  the  mouth  of 
Branch  Rickey  who  was  trying  the  first 
black  to  play  in  the  major  leagues. 
Rickey  was  testing  the  great  Robinson 
to  see  if  he  could  stand  the  racist  ex- 
plicitives  which  would  be,  and  were, 
hurled  at  him  until  his  greatness  and 
gentleness  as  a  man,  drew  admiration 
instead  of  catcalls  and  slander.  Rickey, 
the  story  goes,  then  apologized  and  said, 
after  Jackie  had  kept  his  cool,  '"That's 
what  you're  going  to  have  to  put  up 
with." 

Behind  Hank  stood  the  living  legend  of 
Sachel  Paige  who's  motto  was  "Don't 
look  back,  they  may  be  gaining  on  you." 
Hank  Aaron  didn't  look  back  and  he  was 
the  one  who  made  the  gains. 

Behind  Hank  stood  Luke  Easter,  the 
second  black  admitted  into  major  league 
baseball.  There  behind  Hank  and  Jackie 
and  Luke  stood  such  great  athletes  and 
great  men  as  Don  Newcomb  and  Roy 
Campanella,  a  great  catcher  sliced  down 
in  mid-career  by  a  tragic  accident. 

Hank  Aaron  was  the  man  who  held  the 
wood  which  batted  ball  number  12-12- 
2-2-  over  the  left  field  fence  but  there 
were  countless  men  who  made  that  mo- 
ment possible — that  moment  which  is 
cheered  by  all  Americans,  black,  white, 
red,  green,  or  pie-balded.  A  salute  to 
Hank  Aaron  should  also  be  a  salute  to 
all  those  men,  named  and  unnamed,  who 
made  it  all  possible.  This  is  a  time  when 
we  need  heroes.  Hank  Aaron  is  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman  and  a  hero. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


MASSACHUSETTS    CHAMPIONING 
CAUSE  OP  FREEDOM 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  history  of  our  great  Nation  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  have  consist- 
ently championed  the  cause  of  freedom 
not  only  at  home  but  abroad  as  well. 

This  drive  to  improve  the  condition  of 
all  men,  which  has  its  roots  in  Lexington 
and  Concord,  once  again  has  surfaced 
to  champion  the  cause  of  black  people 
in  South  Africa,  Rhodesia,  Angola,  and 
anywhere  else  in  the  world  where  apart- 
heid exists. 

This  "apartheid"  doctrine,  which  de- 
nies the  basic  human  equality  of  all  men, 
is  an  affront  to  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts and  all  persons  of  good  will 
throughout  the  world. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Black  Caucus,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth 
on  March  27  approved  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  white  supremacist  policy 
wherever  it  exists  today. 

At  the  direction  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
Massachusetts  House,  this  resolution  is 
being  sent  directly  to  the  Governments 
of  South  Africa,  Rhodesia,  and  Angola. 

It  is  with  great  pride  and  honor  that 
I  place  the  full  text  of  this  resolution 
into  the  Congressional  Record  so  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  might  know 
of  the  dedication  to  freedom  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts : 

RESOLUTIONS   Condemning   the    System    of 
"Apartheid" 

Whereas,  The  Governments  of  South  Africa 
and  Rhodesia  have  consistently  followed  a 
system  of  "Apartheid";  and 

Whereas,  Wages  for  white  workers  in  South 
Africa  and  Rhodesia  are  ten  to  fifteen  times 
more  than  wsiges  for  black  workers;  and 

Whereas,  Most  black  workers  are  forbidden 
to  join  labor  unions:  and 
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Whereas,  The  conditions  of  illiteracy  and 
pcor  health  are  prevalent  among  all  black 
lamilies;  and 

V.'heiea-.  Black  people  In  South  Africa  and 
E:)odesia  arc  denied  basic  human  rights; 
llicreiore  be  it 

Rcsolied.  That  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  condemns  the  system  of 
"Apartheid"  in  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia 
a;>.d  wherever  it  exists:   and  be  it  further 

Rrsolred,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  seiit  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  presiding  cflficer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth,  to  tiie  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa,  the  Governmera 
of  Rhodesia  and  the  Oovemment  cf  Aj-.sola. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  TESTING 
SERVICE 


HC!^.  ROBERT  J.  HUBEil 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKZSENTAI  : VtS 

Wednesday,  AprU  lO.  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  a 
prospective  college  student  has  his  or 
her  future  life  determined  by  college 
admissions  tests.  Until  recently,  one  com- 
pany, the  Educational  Testing  Service — 
ETS — has  had  a  virtual  monopoly  on 
these  admissions  tests.  Since  ETS  is  a 
nonprofit  institution,  no  one  ever  seemed 
too  interested  in  looking  into  the  struc- 
ture of  this  organization. 

Last  month's  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Monthly,  however,  takes  a  long,  hard 
look  at  the  history  of  ETS  and  its  pres- 
ent '-difficxilties."  The  lead  article  by 
Eric  Rodriguez  is  so  informative  that  I 
thought  I  should  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues:  I  hope  that  they 
will  give  it  their  closest  consideration. 
Inside  ETS — Or  the  Plot  to  Multiple- 
Choice  TJs  From  Cradle  to  Ghave 
(By  Eric  Rodriguez) 

The  Edi»c«tlonal   Testing  Service    (i;TSi: 

(a)  is  a  non-profit  institution; 

(b)  makes  almost  S2  million  annunlly; 

(c)  has  a  contract  "in  perpetuity"  to  pro- 
duce the  College  Boards; 

(d)  is  more  than  five  timei  the  .size  of  its 
closest  competitor; 

(e)  all  of  the  above. 

You  score  800  and  probably  will  get  to 
attend  "Lhe  college  of  your  choice"  if  you 
answered  "(e)  all  of  the  above."  But  don't  be 
discouraged  If  you  didn't  score  in  a  high  per- 
centile on  this  little  test.  Yotir  confusion  is 
understandable  because  the  Inner  workings 
of  ETS  are  Uttle  known  outside  of  educa- 
tional circles.  What  public  attention  ETS  has 
received  bas  generally  been  concerned  with 
the  Impact  on  American  education  of  multi- 
ple choice  tests  like  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  (better  known  sis  the  SAT  or  "College 
Boards"),  the  Law  School  Achievement  Test 
(LSAT  or  "Law  Boards")  and  the  Graduate 
Record  Exam.  Stich  debates  probably  peaked 
during  the  mid-1960s  when  the  College 
Boards  played  a  major  role  In  selecting  the 
small  percentage  of  the  products  of  the  post- 
war baby  boom  who  got  to  attend  a  prestige 
university. 

Even  more  enlightening  questions  remain 
to  be  asked  about  other  aspects  of  ETS'  per- 
formance, especially  about  how  It  has  re- 
sponded In  Its  recent  role  as  an  imperiled 
institution.  Educational  circumstances  have 
changed  remarkably  In  the  27  years  since 
ETS  administered  Its  first  test.  The  "college 
entry  crunch"  of  the  last  two  decades  has 
subsided,    and   while    competition    has    in- 
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creased  among  candidates  for  law  and  medi- 
cal schools,  the  over-all  dernand  for  educa- 
tional  testing  has  undoubtedly  fallen. 

Yet  ETS  has  neither  reduced  it"  sta.T  nov 
rrf.triried  its  operations  in  the  face  of  .slack 
deman.J — a  reaciion  tha  might  ha>.e  sur- 
prised the  educators  w'no  iirt  i  chari?red  ETS 
to  serve  as  a  convenience  ro  thp  luiiver-ities. 
ETS  is  lar  cr  now  tiian  ever,  r.nd  it  i.s  still 
growing.  T!ie  most  intritiunf  qu,'>--tion  in  this 
story  is  why  ETS'  wlD-to-tr^ow  surprises  \is. 
Its  CGUi'se  toward  survival  Ifas  ijec;j  entirely 
l-ircdictable.  It  is  neither  p  private  business 
nor  a.  pu'.jlic  organ :zfitir,i\  yel  i:i:e  ix)t!i  of 
t'aeiu  it  has  employees  v.ho  biurt  b;-  s'.i.iplied 
v.ith  tne  kind  of  v.or'i;  they  Icr.ow  how  to  do. 
ETS  has  done  this  by  divenifyini:  into  new 
acitvities.  by  fightinL;  l-.ard  to  retain  juris- 
diction over  threatened  araa?.  a;;d  by"  [;en- 
eraling  a  demand  for  proti'.ic.:,  no  o::e  kiipw 
lie  needed  before.  When  |ovtrnmen'  em- 
ployees start  to  defend  a  program  simply  be- 
or.use  it  keeps  them  in  ^or\i.  we  call  it 
fealherbedding.  Vv'hen  bu>iile:-s  convinces  us 
v.e  need  to  buy  more  deodora:;ts  and  bi-^ger 
oar:;,  we  can  see  Mad! -on  Avjiir.':  s  hand.  Ijut 
v,h?n  ETS  operate:  behind  \xs  veil  of  "non- 
protit"  probuy.  we  r^pare  it  ^iie  ckc-TCciil  eye 
with  whicli  we  view  o;h^-  crganizaiions. 
Even  if  we  v.ere  alerted,  the  t'.:o:x-prafit'  veil 
en  conceal  mraiy  acii\.i:e?.  If  :■.  tau.siiiess 
wants  to  sell  u.s  deodorants,  it  has  to  ad- 
vertise. If  ETS  VMUus  to  incr;'a.';e  tlie  cleni.»'.id 
for  its  test.  tl;e  selling  jo'ol  goes  on  in  ccl- 
le'^e  adni.iiistrative  cflice?.  Di^d  the  captive 
r.udent  !icver  r^'~n!ly  hn.5  riiiy  choice  in  the 
matter  ETS  cannoL  retain  any  profit  or  pay 
dividondr,  but  tha:  does  not  prevent  it  from 
b.ijldn  g  I'.p  a  cash-itcw  •  tuitolus"  that  m.'iny 
bu.^^i'.esres  would  envy.  If  tSie  surplus  can- 
not be  sopped  up  by  salaries  and  expenses 
b'-iore  ii,  r.aciies  the  bottom  line,  it  can  be 
rci.i'.o^ted  in  niore  initi*utlonal  expansion. 
i;rs  and  its  non-profit  sisfers  are  r.ot  de- 
.'_T,  i!l"g  the  enviro'inip-.t  orH^^c'nv;  oil  prices 
cr  doing  anything;  c  nsida  the  norms  of 
business  practice—  but  becaiise  K  1.';  behavini; 
lifee  oiher  corprra-aons,  it  isTwonh  lifting  its 
veils.  ' 

ETS  get  its  start  in  ediloational  testing 
back  in  1947,  whe:i  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board  (CEEBl,  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Adva:icement  of  Teach- 
ing, and  the  American  Council  on  Education 
joined  to  create  a  non-pro:i6  corporation  au- 
thorized to  "engage  in  .  .  .  services,  research, 
and  other  activities  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tional testing.  .  .  ."  CEEB.  faced  w'vAi  soaring 
numbers  of  college  applicams.  which  might 
separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 

Even  today,  these  CEHB-commlssioned 
College  Boards  constitute  the  largest  single 
program  in  the  ETS  repertoire.  But  the  cor- 
poration has  come  a  long  way  since  1947.  One 
official  estimates  that  ETS  has  doubled  its 
volume  of  business  every  fiwe  years  since  its 
founding.  It  now  has  re^ioi'al  offi:es  in 
Evanston,  Berkeley,  and  Austin  (although 
most  employees  are  based  in  Princeton,  where 
the  organization  has  its  begirniugs) .  lis  sev- 
eral-hundred acre  Princeton  "campus"  is 
dominated  by  eight  large  buildings — includ- 
ing a  warehouse  where  forUlifts  stack  bales 
of  ETS  publications,  the  recently  constructed 
Chauncey  Conference  Center  (which  has  al- 
ready, according  to  ETS  offioials.  achieved  an 
"occupancy  rate  above  expectations"),  and 
offices  for  a  work  force  of  almost  2.(K)0. 

This  real  estate  was  assessed  at  $26.5  mil- 
lion in  1972.  But  an  even  better  picture  of 
the  corporation's  size  can  be  derived  from 
ETS'  balance  sheet.  In  fiscal  1972.  ETS  grossed 
S17.9  million — not  enough  to  put  it  on  the 
Fortune  500  list,  but  enough  to  equal  the 
bxidget  of  a  medium-sized  university.  More 
significantly,  income  exceeded  expenditures 
by  $1.9  million.  In  the  crass  world  of  private 
enterprise  this  $1.9  million  would  be  called 
profit  and  be  siibject  to  taxes.  But  In  the 
non-profit  world  of  ETS.  tJiis  tax-free  $1.9 
million   surplus   is   turned   Into   investment 
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capital  to  fund  ventures  like;  the  Chauncey 
Conference  Center. 

Not  only  in  size  but  also  in  P-ope,  ETS  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  visions  of  1947.  In  fact, 
o:ie  ETS  official  remarked  that  the  organiza- 
tion had  outgrown  its  very  liamc,  becau.se 
"Educational  Testing  Servire';no  longer  ade- 
quately suggests  its  range  of  activities.  In 
recent  years.  ETS  has.  for  exafnple,  designed 
tests  to  measure  the  vocatioo-related  skills 
of  stockbrokers,  realtors,  automobile  me- 
chanics, hcu.;ing  managers,  and  golf  shop 
pros.  So  that  row  not  only  college  admissior.s 
officers,  but  also  employers  interested  in  ra- 
t*onali;-ing  their  personnel  departments  mny 
turn  to  ETS  for  assistance. 

ETS  ;ia-i  :.lsD  broadened  its  tcrizons  :<t  the 
ofaer  end  of  the  age  sc^le  and  now  has  tests 
for  prc-sjhoolers  as  well.  At  tie  Infam  LPb- 
or.ttory  in  Princeton,  rescarchars  behind  one- 
way mirrors  monitor  tl^e  belwvior  of  tour- 
and  five-month-old  "paid"  subjects  in 
t;tudies  on  cognitive  development.  ETS  also 
designed  a  battery  of  tests  ;for  Children's 
Television  Workshop  (a  growitig  educational 
coiiglomerate  in  its  own  rigliit),  which  was 
i-iterested  in  testing  how  effective  Sesavie 
Street  ar.d  the  Electric  Compnry  have  been 
in  educating  cliildren. 

The  Sesame  Street  contract  is  tvpical  cf 
most  ETS  research,  which,  in  the  words  of 
one  institutional  official,  is  dcjne  largely  "in 
response  to  requests"  from  government  agen- 
cies, educational  associations  and— that 
other  bastion  of  non-profitattiUtv — founda- 
tions. This  educational  ■•Rf;D'"work  has  been 
a  key  growth  area  for  ETS.  In  1968.  the  Edu- 
cational Testing  Service  received  $1.8  million 
for  105  research  projects.  Within  five  vears 
the  number  of  projects  had  more  than  "dou- 
bled to  241  annually,  and  the  payments  had 
tripled  to  $5.5  million — about  11  per  cent  of 
KTS'  revenues.  To  guara!.tee  a  steady  stream 
of  research  "requests,"  ETS  mpintains  a  six- 
person  Washington  office  wheie  staffers  pore 
over  publications  like  the  Camnirrct  Busi- 
nr<:s  Dinly.  locking  for  contracts  on  which 
to  bid.  I 

Nonetheless,  the  CEEB  exahiination  oro- 
g'.im  remains  ETS'  best-.-=.elli4g  product.  In 
1072.  for  e.-campls,  1.6  million  students  took 
the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  which  ETS  pro- 
duced for  CEEB  on  a  7'i-percant  "cost-plus" 
contract.  But  "test  volume  depline"  has  be- 
come a  maiar  concern  at  ETS.  In  fact,  it  was 
the  first  topic  mentioned  by  corporate  offi- 
cials when  I  talked  with  them  in  Princeton. 
This  problem  is  directly  linked  to  a  decrease 
in  college  applications  due  to  lowered  birth- 
rates during  the  1950s,  the  end  of  the  need 
for  a  draft  deferment,  and  a  small,  but 
steady,  decline  in  the  social  pfessiire  to  "get 
into  a  good  school."  Fewer  students  are 
applying  to  the  more  selective  four-year  col- 
leges, and  more  are  going  part-time  or  at- 
tending junior  colleges,  whichj  usually  don't 
require  SAT  scores.  J 

A  decade  ago,  public  service  announce- 
ments asked  ominously,  "Wheli  yoiu:  child  is 
ready  for  college,  will  college  be  ready  for 
him?"  Today,  there  are  500,000  vacancies  on 
college  campuses  for  the  curretit  school  year. 
Where  once  college  applicants  were  lucky  to 
get  a  tovir  of  the  cswnpus  aud  a  perfunctory 
handshake  at  the  admissioas  office,  now 
many  are  wined,  dined,  and  perhaps  other- 
wise entertained,  in  a  manner  once  reserved 
for  athletes. 

The  demographics  are  difficult  enough  for 
ETS,  but  tlie  trend  that  must  seem  even 
more  i>ernicious  is  the  spread  of  open  admis. 
sions  policies,  which  often  makes  comple- 
tion of  high  school  the  only^  requirement  for 
college  acceptance.  This  trend  strikes  at  the 
raison  d'etre  of  the  SAT,  whose  aim  is  to 
rationalize  the  process  of  Ejection.  Even 
where  op)en  admissions  policy  has  not  been 
embraced,  admissions  officers  are  beginning 
to  question  the  value  of  test*  such  as  the 
SAT.  As  an  official  at  a  moderately  selective 
Washington.  D.C..  university  put  it.  "Are  test 
scores  necessary  when  you're  already  accept- 
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ing  80  per  cent  of  your  applicants?"  The  SAT 
scores  themselves,  he  explained,  are  not 
strong  predictors  of  academic  performance. 
They  can  Improve  a  "prediction  index"  de- 
rived from  such  measures  of  performance  as 
gi-ade  average  and  rank  in  class,  but.  "Do 
you  need  tiiat  aC.diiionul  refinemcm?  We 
never  did." 

f.j;cvcm:«c  Vxith  tijiN 

Diversification  into  other  iorms  cf  research 
is  not  the  only  strategy  ETS  has  developed  to 
combat  "test  volume  decline."  When  con- 
fronted with  steadily  dwindling  sales,  most 
companies  redesign  their  product  in  hope  of 
reachhig  a  wider  market.  But  few  do  it  witii 
tiie  elan  that  ETS  has  displayed  in  facing 
its  current  crisis.  As  a  creature  of  the  CEEB, 
an  association  representing  academic  institu- 
tlcns,  ETS  has  always  emphasized  the  inter- 
ests <5f  college  admissions  offices.  Now.  in- 
stead of  expecting  the  colleges  to  motivate 
students  to  take  the  tests.  ETTS  is  now  trying 
to  appeal  directly  to  the  sttident.  ETS  has 
repackaged  the  old  tests  that  weeded  stu- 
dents out  for  the  Vassar  admissions  office 
and  now  offers  the  tests  and  a  host  of  other 
services  to  help  students  decide  where  to  go 
to  college  and  what  to  do  with  tlieir  careers. 

The  concept  of  student-r.s-consumer  rep- 
resants  a  IBO-degree  turn  for  ETS.  Back  in 
the  late  19405.  SAT  scores  went  directly  to 
the  designated  colleges  under  the  tyieory 
that  students  were  not  mature  enctigh  to 
know^  their  own  abilities.  Later  the  process 
was  modified  so  that  copies  of  SAT  scores 
were  sent  to  high-school  guidance  counselors 
who  presumably  decided  whether  it  was  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  student  to  know  his 
scores.  Direct  reporting  of  SAT  scores  to 
the  students  is  a  relatively  new  development. 
Now  ETS  has  come  all  the  way  around  and 
lets  students  decide,  after  receiving  their 
scores,  what  schools  thev  want  them  sei.t 
to. 

In  1970.  t'ne  notion  of  student -as-o&nsumer 
was  dignified  with  a  Commission  en  Tests 
sponsored  by  tbe  CEEB.  The  Commission  rec- 
ommended that  "a  symmetry  or  balance 
should  exist  between  the  services  that  the 
CEEB  offers  to  potential  entrants  and  tliose 
that  it  offers  to  colleges."  Among  the  serv- 
ices now  offered  the  student  are  the  College 
Locator  Service,  a  kind  of  computer  dating 
service  to  ease  the  admissions  rat -race  (or 
what  is  left  of  it) ,  and  the  College  Handbook, 
a  college  guide  stressing  such  information  as 
the  average  SAT  scores  of  freslimen  at  indi- 
vidual colleges.  And  this  is  just  the  begin- 
ning: David  Nolan,  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  ETS,  described  a  program  now 
in  the  R&D  stage  which  would  enable  the 
student  to  "interact"  with  a  computer  on  a 
"real  time  "  basis,  feeding  Information  about 
himself  into  the  computer,  and  retrieving  an- 
swers to  questions  about  his  future  aca- 
demic career.  Tlie  federal  government  is  help- 
ing pick  up  the  tab  for  tliis  program;  the 
"software"  for  this  computer  interaction 
guidance  service  Is  being  funded  under  a 
National  Science  Foundation  grant. 

ACTING    ON    competition 

It  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  much  of 
ETS'  haste  in  developing  these  new  services 
for  the  student  comes  from  that  most  Amer- 
ican of  motives,  healthy  competition.  The 
Iowa-based  American  College  Testing  Pro- 
gram (ACT) ,  a  non-profit  corporation  found- 
ed 15  years  ago,  is  ETS"  closest  rival.  ACT 
produces  the  exams  used  by  the  less  selective 
state  colleges  and  universities,  especially 
those  In  the  Midwest,  while  ETS  lias  always 
had  a  definite  Eastern  bias.  ACT,  which  calls 
ETS  the  "sleeping  giant,"  is  a  leaner,  less 
diversified  number  two,  with  roughly  one- 
sixth  the  staff  and  one-fifth  the  budget  of 
ETS.  Like  ETS,  ACT  experienced  "test  vol- 
ume decline,"  but  somewhat  later  than  its 
rival.  In  the  resulting  shift  of  markets,  both 
corporations  began  to  make  inroads  into  the 
traditional  domains  of  the  other. 
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ACT,  which  traditionally  served  admissions 
offices  more  concerned  with  counseling  and 
placement  than  with  selection  of  students, 
has  responded  more  nimbly  than  ETS  to 
changed  circumstances,  especially  the  open- 
admissions  problem.  After  all,  ACT  grew  up 
in  a  part  of  the  country  wliere  open  admis- 
sions was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
Consequently,  t:  e  older  Eastern  institution 
is  now  looking  to  its  yoini^er  MldwcEtern 
counterpart  for  guidance  in  redefining  its 
role.  The  ACT  Student  Profile  Section,  a 
standard  ccniponent  of  the  ACT  student  as- 
pcsrincnt  program,  for  example,  obviously  in- 
fl'ienced  the  design  of  the  ETS  Student  De- 
scriptive Questionnaire  (SDQt.  a  recent  ad- 
dition to  the  Admissions  Testing  Program. 
(Incidentally,  students  who  complete  SDQs 
may  find  themselves  besieged  with  letters 
from  unheard  of  colleges  around  the  coun- 
try. Before  forwarding  SDQs  to  designated 
collep.es.  ETS  stores  information  from  the 
questionnaires  in  computers  programmed  to 
produce  customized  mailing  lists  for  colleges 
willing  to  buy  the  names  of  de.-irab'le  candi- 
dates. 1 

Witii  these  advantages.  ACT  has  beaten 
ETS  several  times  in  recent  years.  ACT  pro- 
duced a  coup  of  major  dimensions  when  it 
recently  won  the  contract  for  the  Basic  Edu- 
cation Opportunity  Grant  from  the  federal 
government,  a  contract  ETS  was  already 
counting  as  its  own.  Last  year,  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Medical  Colleges,  appar- 
ently dissatisfied  with  ETTSs  handling  cf  the 
Medical  College  Admission  Test  i  MCAT  i , 
offered  tlie  contract  for  bidding.  ACT  under- 
bid ETS.  winning  not  only  the  cor.tract.  but 
al-o  an  invitation  to  design  both  guidance 
programs  for  pre-nied  students  not  accepted 
by  medical  schools  and  evaluation  procedures 
f  :r  doctors  in  need  of  refresher  courses. 

Following  the  transfer  of  the  MCAT.  the 
Lpw  School  Admission  Council,  which  con- 
tracts with  ETS  for  the  Law  School  Admis- 
sion Test  aud  other  admissions  programs,  ap- 
proached ACT  to  discuss  possible  transfer 
of  the  LSAT  contract.  One  reason  for  the 
Council's  restlessness  was  the  way  ETS  was 
handling  a  service  called  the  Law  School 
Data  Assembly  (LSDAS).  This  service  was  a 
concept  of  quite  remarkable  effrontery,  for  it 
forced  the  students  to  pay  for  what  they'd 
been  doing  themselves  all  along.  At  each 
school  where  ETS  convinced  the  admissions 
office  to  go  along  with  LSDAS,  the  sttident 
would  no  longer  send  his  customary  packet 
of  transcripts,  letters  of  recommendation, 
and  application  forms.  Instead,  he  had  to 
pay  LSDAS  $15  for  the  privilege  of  having  it 
do  the  same  thing — collecting  transcripts 
and  recommendations,  and  passing  them  on 
to  the  school  in  a  standardized  form.  This 
would  just  be  a  textbook  make-work  project 
If  LSDAS  did  not  exercise  its  tyrannical 
power  over  the  student  (if  LSDAS  loses  the 
information,  the  schools  will  never  consider 
your  application)  In  such  a  remarkably  ca- 
pricious way.  An  American  studying  at  Ox- 
ford applied  early  to  Harvard  Law  School 
on  its  rolling  admission  plan  under  which 
students  are  accepted  in  waves  rather  than 
all  at  once.  When  several  months  went  by 
with  no  word  from  Harvard,  he  called  the 
school  only  to  be  informed  that  his  LSDAS 
records  had  never  arrived.  The  deadline  for 
applications  had  not  passed,  and  LSDAS  as- 
sured him  that  his  records  would  be  for- 
warded immediately.  As  the  crucial  moment 
approached,  the  student  checked  again  with 
Harvard:  no  records.  Urgent  appeals  to 
LSDAS  produced  the  records  at  the  last  min- 
ute. A  Boston  College  law  student  suffered  a 
similar  experience.  She  applied  to  nine  law 
schools.  The  eight  which  used  LSDAS  never 
received  her  records.  She  was  able  to  attend 
law  school  only  because  Boston  College  did 
not  subscribe  to  LSDAS. 

Such  bungling  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
division  of  ETS,  nor  is  it  solely  confined  to 
those  divisions  that  serve  students.  Institu- 
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tional  clients  also  encounter  incompetence: 
the  admissions  olfice  of  a  Washington.  DC. 
unlvFrsity  contracted  with  ETS  for  a  stvdy 
of  the  validity  of  its  selection  procedures.  The 
univcr.ity  eagerly  awaited  the  results  of  t';-e 
study — bf.t  ETS  had  nothing  to  say.  Inquiries 
revealed  tliat  cxtenrive  and  difficu;t-to-dupli 
cate  data  submitted  by  the  unitersity  to  ETS 
had  bee:i  accidentally  erased  from  coinp;'t; 
tapc< — ihreo  months  earlier. 

SI.^MFst:  TWIN'S  IN   p:;RrL-. fiTY 

Noi-e  of  this  threatens  to  ur.dermi:.c  t'e 
coniracts  for  the  SATs.  The  relationship  >x'- 
iv.een  ETS  and  CEEB  stiil  guarantees  that 
ETS  will  run  the  tests,  althot^gh  in  otiicr 
v.ays  tlie  relationship  ha-  cliangcd  consider- 
ably since  1947.  Indeed,  its  current  st.Tus  is 
like  the  tail  lETSi  wageing  the  dog  iCEED 
ETS  calls  tiie  relat:o::s:-.ip  a  "dialogue."  bi;t 
a  CEEB  staffer  comes  a  good  deal  closer  when 
he  speaks  of  a  "symbiotic  dependency.  "  Asked 
to  elaborate,  he  explained  that  the  relation- 
ship seemed  so  "mtirky  "  and  "ad  hoc-ish.' 
that  in  practice  he  scarcely  dlstingi.ns'^.cd 
"•;etween  the  two  groups.  Indeed,  people  do 
ii-.utiie  back  and  forth  between  ETS  and 
CEEB  as  readily  as  they  might  between  cif.cr 
c!.t  brandies  in  the  same  corporation. 

Kow  does  CEEB  regard  its  progeny?  Cieal-:! 
t-/  :*T'. c  the  interests  of  the  member  insti'u 
•,  io:.s  o:  the  Board.  ETS  now  engages  in  ac- 
tivities tbat  lead  it  far  from  the  field  of  edf- 
o.-:tio-,ial  testing.  To  be  sure,  CEEB  itself  no 
i'jr.o.'er  foct.ses  it=  attention  exclusively  o?i 
ihr.t  small  inten-al  between  high  school  and 
college  in  v.hich  students  and  schools  make 
tneir  choices.  But  it  hardly  shares  the  ranee 
of  interests  that  occupy  ETS.  Nothing  in  it 
ciiarter  explicitly  bars  ETS  from  pursuing 
titese  far-flung  interests.  One  clause,  how 
e'.er.  prohibits  competition  with  the  activities 
of  the  foundi'ig  instittitions.  There  is  sonic 
feelinf:  that  ETS  has  violated  this  claus.e.  in 
spirit  at  least,  by  reusing,  or  recasting,  nia 
tcrials  originally  developed  for  CEEB — as 
vhen  ET.S  adapted  the  Financial  Need  Analy- 
.Ms  Report  system,  designed  for  a  CEEB  coun- 
cii.  for  the  Graduate  and  Professional  School 
Finaticipl  Aid  Service,  a  program  adminis- 
lereJ  by  ETS  for  an  association  of  graduate 
institutions. 

Despite  these  Internecine  squabbles,  the 
relationship  itself  doesn't  seem  in  peril.  Ac 
tually  divorce  between  the  two  institutions 
would  be  difficult,  since  they  seem  to  be  for 
e.er  joined,  like  Siamese  twins — a  clause  in 
the  original  contract  between  CEEB  and  ETTS 
prevents  CEEB  from  contracting  with  any 
other  agency  to  produce  its  admissions  test- 
ing program.  A  former  president  of  the  CEEB 
described  tills  arrangement  as  a  "contract 
in  perpetuity."  Moreover.  ETS  is  in  the  en- 
viable position  of  being  guaranteed  btisiness 
by  all  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
CEEB.  While  colleges  and  universities  may 
join  CEEB  for  various  reasons,  all  are  re- 
quired to  use  at  least  one  ETS  service. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  minimum  of  guar- 
antei?d  business.  ETS  pressures  member  in- 
stitutions to  use  more  than  one  service.  An 
administrator  at  a  member  university  de- 
scribed with  some  indignation  the  ETS  pro- 
motion techniques:  a  new  service  is  generally 
announced  in  a  pair  of  letters,  one  to  the 
president  of  the  university,  the  other  to  the 
admissions  director.  The  effect  of  this  dotible- 
teaming  may  be  to  put  the  admissions  di- 
rector "in  the  hot  seat"  when  his  boss  starts 
asking  why  the  school  is  not  employing  the 
latest  from  ETS. 

Nor  is  ETS  above  junketing  potential 
clients.  A  school  board  administrator  from 
a  prosperous  Washington,  D.C.,  suburb  spoke 
of  the  "impressive  building  program"  on  the 
Princeton  "campus"  of  ETS,  adding  quickly 
that  she  had  visited  there  on  occasion:  "As 
you  may  know  .  .  .  they  sponsor  all  kinds 
of  meetings  .  .  .  workshops  .  .  .  for  profes- 
sional people."  Small  wonder  the  Chauncey 
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Conference  Center  bas  an  "occupancy  rate 
above  expectations." 

Other  promotional  devices  designed  to 
boost  "sales"  amount  to  pure  hucksterlsm. 
One  ETS  publication  mailed  to  admissions 
officers  lists  nearly  100  Institutions  which 
participate  In  a  certain  program.  "It  Is 
hoped,"  explains  the  brochure,  "that  addi- 
tional colleges  and  tinlversities  will  Join  this 
consortium  [Italics  added];  their  names  will 
be  added  to  successive  editions  of  this  list." 
There's  the  Incentive:  get  your  college's  name 
associated  In  print  with  such  fellow  "con- 
sortium" members  as  Harvard  and  Stanford. 
This  kind  of  appeal  Is  particularly  well- 
suited  to  higher  education  where  "academic 
quality"  aa  so  nebulous  a  concept  that  insti- 
tutions place  a  disproportionate  emphasis  on 
the  Importance  of  these  symbolic  linkages 
with  "great"  universities.  ETS  shrewdly  plays 
on  these  Inaecurltlea  by  fostering  the  notion 
that  use  of  their  services  can  bolster  an 
academic  reputation.  Some  colleges  that  ad- 
mit virtually  all  im>pllcants  still  require  the 
submission  of  SAT  scores.  The  scores  are  not 
iised  by  the  admissions  office,  rather  they  are 
required  to  create  the  impression  that  the 
school  Is  on  a  par  with  more  selective  instl- 
tutioiis  where  the  College  Boards  still  play 
an  Important  role  in  determining  who  will 
enter  the  freshman  class. 

Tet  most  colleges  and  universities  don't 
•eem  to  mind  the  aggressive  marketing 
strategy  employed  by  £TS.  Their  tolerance 
grows  from  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board's  mantle  of  academic  respect- 
ability, and  its  paternal  connection  with  ETS. 
ETS  then  flourishes  largely  because  it  is  free 
from  the  laws  of  the  market.  This  inde- 
pendence releases  ETS  from  any  responsibil- 
ity to  its  ultimate  client,  the  test-taker.  The 
failures  of  the  Law  School  Data  Assembly 
Service  can't  be  dismissed  as  simply  a  corpo- 
rate snafu  that  Jeopardized  an  Important 
contract.  Rather  this  corporate  error  may 
have  unfairly  prevented  a  number  of  students 
from  attending  law  school.  Yet  ETS  Is  far  too 
Insulated  from  the  pressures  of  the  market- 
plac*  to  feel  any  real  reqionslblllty  for 
these  fiascos. 

Despite  ETS'  near  monopoly  position.  Its 
publlcatl<»u  are  redolent  with  the  echoe  of 
venture  capitalism.  Take,  for  example,  the 
November,  1973,  issue  of  the  ETS  house  organ, 
aptly  titled  Examiner,  that  proclaimed  in  a 
banner  headline,  "Finances  Brightening. 
Officers  Say."  Reading  on,  we  encounter  the 
president  of  ETS  encouraging  employees 
with  news  that  "we  have  strong  areas  of 
growth. . .  .  This  is  a  difficult  time,  but  we've 
started  many  promising  ventures.  We  have 
the  resources  to  carry  through,  and  what  we 
need  now  is  faith  and  hard  work."  ETS  em- 
ployees are  exhorted  that  there  m\ist  be  "no 
relenting  of  efCort."  All  this,  while  the  "non- 
profit" Institution  expects  to  finish  the 
fiscal  year  with  a  net  income  of  over  $1 
million. 

All  this  adds  credence  to  the  claims  of 
those  who  accuse  ETS  of  unfairly  exploiting 
its  special  status.  The  commercial  firms 
active  In  the  field  (such  as  Science  Research 
AModates,  Houghton  IififlUn  Company,  and 
Westlnghouse  Learning  Corporation)  find 
themselves  at  a  severe  disadvantage  bidding 
on  contracts  against  ETS.  As  a  non-profit, 
non-stock  corporation,  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  enjoys  tax-exempt  status  and 
therefore  doesn't  have  to  allow  for  taxation 
in  calculating  its  bids. 

So  ETS  uses  its  special  status  as  a  non- 
profit Institution,  as  the  creature  of  respect- 
able academic  associations,  to  strengthen  Its 
hold  on  the  testing  market.  But  that  market 
la  shrtnlrlng.  As  coUeges  hustle  to  attract 
BtudentB,  KTB  must  acnunble  to  create  new 
produeta  and  new  demands  for  old  ones.  As 
our  iQStltutionfl  <tf  blglier  education,  tbooe 
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erstwhile  bastions  of  moral  superiority, 
descend  into  the  hurly-burly  of  the  market- 
place, they'll  find  ETS — the  ETS  of  the 
"Rosedale"  Princeton  "campus,"  of  the 
quiet  muted  earth-tone  booklets — already 
well  established  there,  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  techniqijes  and  values  of  cutthroat  free 
enterprise,  and  perhaps  even  willing  to  share 
its  expertise,  at  a  modest  prloe. 
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AEC  STAFF  STUDY  RBCOMMENDS 
5-YEAR,  $850  MILLION  PROGRAM 
FOR  SOLAR  HEATING  AND  COOL- 
ING OP  BUILDINGS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  staff 
study  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
casts  serious  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
Congress  is  being  too  timid  in  formulat- 
ing a  national  policy  for  the  development 
of  solar  heating  and  cooling  of  buildings. 
In  February,  the  House  passed  H.R. 
11864,  the  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling 
Demonstration  Act  of  1974.  Under  this 
legislation,  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration will  oversee  a  program  of  demon- 
stration projects  which  are  intended  to 
be  a  "proving  ground"  for  solar  tech- 
nology. The  legislation  is  funded  at  a 
level  of  $50  million  for  5  years. 

However,  in  conjunction  with  its  work 
on  assessing  the  technological  potential 
for  achieving  energy  independence,  the 
AEC  has  developed  a  program  plan  which 
goes  far  beyond  the  recommendations  of 
H.R.  11864.  The  objective  of  the  AEC 
plan  is  to  achieve  commercial  production 
of  solar  heating  and  cooling  equipment 
within  5  years.  This  is  where  the  AEC 
plan  differs  significantly  ttom  the  pro- 
gram outUned  in  H.R.  11864.  H.R.  11864 
was  intended  primarily  to  demonstrate 
solar  technology.  The  AEC  study  assiunes 
that  this  stage  of  development  has  been 
or  will  soon  be  accomplished  and  goes  on 
to  recommend  a  5-year,  $850  million  pro- 
gram to  develop  this  technology  to  the 
stage  of  commercial  application.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report : 

After  completion  of  the  recommended  pro- 
gram, solar  systems  should  be  in  mass  pro- 
duction and  cost  competitive  with  other 
heating  and  cooling  systems,  therefore,  the 
appropriate  stimulus  shoiUd  be  available  for 
Industry  to  continue  the  program  at  an  in- 
creasing rat©  without  Government  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  continue  to  support  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  11864.  However,  this 
study  by  the  AEC  points  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  reviewing  the  performance 
and  objective  of  this  legislation  to  insure 
that  we  are  not  tmderestimating  the  im- 
portance of  the  contributions  to  be  made 
by  solar  energy  to  our  goal  of  energy 
independence.  1 

The  digest  follow:  I 

Digest 

Between  December  3,  1973  and  February  4, 
1074,  an  Informal  working  group  of  three 
AEC  Headquarters  staff  members  working  In 


consultation  with  representatives  from  ANL, 
LASL,  LBL,  LLL,  OR  and  Sandla  developed 
the  program  plan  entitled  "Solar  Energy  Pro- 
gram Plan  for  Heating  and  Cooling  BuUd- 
Ings."  The  procedure  followed  was  to  meet 
with  the  laboratory  representatives,  specify 
the  objective,  outline  the  program  frame- 
work and  solicit  their  proposed  program  plan. 
After  discussion  of  all  plans  tn  a  meeting 
with  the  representatives,  an  ABC  draft  plan 
was  formulated  which  was  lator  reviewed  and 
commented  on  in  a  meeting  with  laboratory 
representatives.  Subsequently,  the  existing 
plan  was  finalized. 

The  objective  of  this  program  plan  is  to  ac- 
celerate the  development  and  marketing  of 
solar  heating  and  cooling  systems  for  build- 
ings, using  existing  technology^  with  a  goal 
of  achieving  commercial  production  on  a 
national  scale  within  five  yearsL 

The  technology  of  solar  domestic  water 
heaters  is  well  developed.  This  Is  evident 
from  the  commercial  water  industry  in 
Japan.  Israel,  India  and  Australia.  The  tech- 
nology for  solar  space  heating  exists  now. 
More  than  twenty  experimental  solar  heated 
structures  have  been  built  and  operated  in 
the  U.S.  by  private  entrepreneujs.  With  mass 
produced  solar  collectors,  solar  $pace  heating 
should  be  competitive  with  fosSil  fuel  heat- 
ing in  many  regions  of  the  country.  The 
technology  for  solar  space  cooling  Is  in  the 
early  stages  of  development  and  a  research 
and  development  program  is  required  to  de- 
velop air  conditioners  powered  by  solar  heat . 

Approximately  fifty  percent  of  the  14x10  ■ 
or  7x10'=  BTUs  used  to  heat  buildings  could 
be  saved  if  all  buildings  were  equipped  with 
solar  heating  systems  and  approximately 
1.8x10"  BTUs  if  all  buUdlngs  Were  equipped 
with  solar  cooling  systems.  The  figures 
demonstrate  the  large  potential  energy  sav- 
ings possible.  For  example,  if  Vi  of  all  build- 
ings were  equipped  with  solar  heating  and 
cooling  systems  by  the  year  2000,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  %  to  1  billion  barrels  of  oU  would 
be  saved  annually. 

Heating  and  cooling  by  solar  energy  pro- 
duces no  pollutants.  Another  overall  effect 
is  to  reduce  the  demand  for  peak  electrical 
energy  and  the  need  for  additional  transmis- 
sion lines. 

The  conservation  and  use  of  our  national 
resources  substantially  affects  tbe  health  and 
welfare  of  all  citizens  and  therefore.  It  is  a 
Federal  responsibility  to  preserve  these  re- 
sources for  the  benefit  of  all  its  citizens. 
Private  Industry  is  cvirrently  unwilling  to 
Invest  In  solar  systems  development  bccaiise 
the  equipment  apparently  caimot  be  mar- 
keted profitably.  Government  action  would 
be  appropriate  to  stimulate  the  Industry  to 
mass  production. 

Three  basic  Federally  supported  five  year 
programs  were  developed  representing  differ- 
ing levels  of  solar  system  production  and  de- 
ployment in  Federal  and  private  buildings. 
Each  of  these  programs  would  begin  with  a 
survey  of  existing  technology  in  solar  sys- 
tems and  the  development  of  design  criteria 
for  installation  in  buildings.  A  Buxvey  would 
be  made  of  geographical  areas  and  specific 
buUdings  to  receive  solar  unit*  and  design 
initiated  for  installation  of  these  units.  A 
training/education  program  In  Bolar  systems 
would  be  developed  for  designers,  construc- 
tors and  craftsmen.  A  continuing  program 
evaluation  effort  Initiated  at  the  onset  would 
be  used  to  make  necessary  adjustments  to 
the  total  scope  of  the  program  based  on 
solar  system  costs  and  performance.  The 
minimum  program  includes  only  solar  sys- 
tems for  Federal  buildings,  however,  the 
maximum  and  recommended  program  pro- 
vides solar  units  for  the  private  sector  in  the 
second  and  third  year  respectively.  The  rec- 
ommended program  and  two  alternates  are 
compared  ae  follows. 
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5-YEAR  PROGRAM 


Recom- 
mended      Maxi- 
medium        mum 


Mimi- 
mum 


Total   Federal   cost  (maximum) 

(millions) »850      $2,600         J275 

Total   residential   heating   units 

(equivalent)  installed 151,050    604,200      30,210 

Total    residential    cooling   units 

(equivalent)  installed 11,100      51,100        1,110 

Energy   saved   during  5tli   year 

(millions  ot  barrels) .         2.6         11.6  .5 

Production  rate  at  end  of  5th  year 

(residential  units  equivalent) — 

In  total  units  (heating) .100,000    400.000      20,000 

In  total  units  (cooling) 10,000     40,000       1,000 
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1 .8  X  10 1=>  BTUs.  This  is  equivalent  to  the 
use  of  300  million  barrels  of  oil  annually. 
This  amount  of  fuel  could  be  saved  if  build- 
ings were  equipped  with  solar  energy  cooling 
systems.   (See  Table  2,  page  4). 

These  figures  demonstrate  the  large  poten- 
tial energy  savings  possible.  For  example,  if 
'2  of  all  buildings  were  equipped  with  solar 
heating  and  cooling  system  by  the  year  2000, 
it  is  estimated  that  %  to  1  billion  barrels  of 
oil  would  be  saved  annually. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  best  way  to  proceed 
to  accomplishment  of  the  objective  is  by 
initially  equipping  new  and  certain  existing 
Federal  buildings  with  solar  heating  systems. 
Areas  of  possible  Federal  action  to  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  and  economics  involv- 
ing the  installations  of  solar  heating  and 
cooling  systems  can  best  be  determined  by 
examining  the  potential  impact  in  each  area. 
The  relative  sizes  of  these  areas  are  tabulated 
below. 

[Billion  square  leet] 


Existing  Annual 

buildirrgs     construction 


Private. 
Federal 


ts.o 

2.5 


3.0 
.04 


The  Federal  Government  would  have  the 
responsibility  of  overseeing  the  development 
pf  acceptable  standards  for  the  design,  con- 
struction and  performance  of  solar  systems 
for  those  installed  In  Federal  buildings  and 
those  In  the  private  sector  which  they  will 
subsidize  or  underwrite.  Present  local  build- 
ing codes  and  design  standards  would  have 
to  be  modified  to  provide  for  installation  of 
solar  systems  and  to  protect  the  rights  of 
individuals  against  proposed  adjacent  con- 
struction which  could  shield  them  from  the 
sun. 

Suggested  ways  of  Federal  financial   sup- 
port for  units  designated  for  the  private  sec-  Table  1. —Potential  energy  savings  using 
tor  are  tax  or  loan  incentives  in  support  of  ^o''"'  heattng  systems 
the  purchase  of  solar  systems  for  use  in  pri-  20  percent — total  heat  used  by  buildings 
vate    buildings,    or    direct    payment    by    the  (annually) 

Federal  Government  for  a  portion  of  the  costs  50  percent — saved  by  solar  heat 

involved  In  the  purchase  and  installation  of  70  times   lO'-' — total  energy  required    (an- 

solar  systems.  nually— BTUs) 

After  completion  of  the  recommended  pro-  .20  x  .50  x  70  x  10'^  divided  by  5.8  x   10" 

gram,  solar  systems  should  be  in  mass  pro-  BTUs/bbl  oil   equals   1200  x   10«  barrels  oil 

duction    and    cost    competitive    with    other  saved  annually  if  100  percent  buildings  have 

heating  and  cocriing  systems,  therefore,  the  solar  systems. 

appropriate  stimulus  should  be  available  for  Percentage  buildings  (ft^)  with  solar  svs- 

industry  to  continue  the  program  at  an  in-  tems: 

creasing  rate  without  Government  support.  Energy  saved 

1.   OBJECTIVE  tn  millions  of 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  accel-  of  barrels 

erate  the  development  and  marketing  of  solar     '^  0 

heating  and  cooling  systems  for  buildings,     ^^   120 

using    existing   technology,    with    a   goal   of     ^"   240 

achieving  commercial   production  on  a   na-     ^°    360 

tional  scale  within  five  years.  *9    *80 

n.    BACKGROUND  o/,  „"" 

A.  Energy  consumed  by  buildings  and  poten-     70   ^ g^g 

ttaZ   savings    by    tapping   a   new    energy      80    IIIII-.IIIIIII"!..  960 

source  90    II.".!!!!!!  1,080 

Of  the  various  solar  energy  methods  now     100   1,200 

undergoing   research   and   development,   the  100  percent  represents  87.5  billion  ft  = 

heating  and  cooling  of  buildings  and  heating  t„>.i-,  1      n-*     *    . 

of  domestic  hot  water  is  probably  the  most  ^""'^  2 .—Potential  energy  savings  using 

likely  to  achieve  economic  viability  In  the  solar  cooling  systems 

near  term.  ITiere  are  no  technological  bar-  Total  energy  (BTVs)  for  AC  (annually)  : 

rlers  to  the  use  of  solar  energy  In  this  man-  1800  x  10>»  divided  by  5.8  x  10"  BTUs/bbl 

ner;  the  only  barrier  to  present  use  is  that  equals  300  x  10"  bbls  oil  saved  annually  if 

such  systems  are  not  now  developed  to  be  '00  percent  buUdings  have  solar  systems. 

economically  competitive  with  other  forms  of  Percentage  buildings  (ft=)  with  solar  svs- 

heatlng  energy  and  are  therefore  not  com-  tems: 

merclally   available.   Reductions   in   cost   of  Energy  saved 

solar  heating  systems  resulting  in  commer-  j^  millions  of 

cial  availability  and  widespread  usage  would  Qf  ifarrels 

make  a  substantial  impact  on  reducing  the     0    0 

fossil  fuels  required  to  heat  and  cool  the  na-     10   "IIIIIII    30 

tion's  buildings.  20   I"I     60 

It  has  been  estimated  (1970  figures)   that     30    I-IIIIIIII     90 

the  annual  energy  consumed  In  the  U.S.  is     40    I.-IIIIIIIIIII   "   120 

70  X  10'=  BTUs.  About  twenty  i>er  cent  of     50   IIIIII.. 11111.11111  150 

this  total  is  used  to  heat  residential  and  com-     60    I "  18O 

mercial    buildings.    Approximately   7   x    10'=     70    ""  210 

BTUs  or  fifty  per  cent  of  that  used  to  heat     80    IIIIII.I.I  240 

buildings  coul    be  saved  if  the  buildings  were     90    I.IIIIIIIIII  270 

equipped  with  solar  energy  heating  systems.     100 l.""l""Vil  300 

With  each  42  gallon  barrel  of  oil  containing  ,_„  _„__*  V  ll'V.T,.     "LI" 

6  X  10'  BTUs    this  would  be  a  savings  the  ^^  P*'*'*'^*  represents  87.5  billion  ft.' 

equivalent  of   1.2   x   10  •  barrels  of  on   an-  Th^   energy   required   for   the  heating   of 

nually.  (See  Table  1,  page  3).  buildings    Is    roughly    proportional    to    the 

It  has  been  estimated  (1970  figures)   that  square  footage  in  each.  However,  conunercial- 

the  annual  energy  consumption  for  cooling  is  type    buildings    require    more    energy    per 
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sq-aare  foot  for  heating  than  residential.  Tl* 
national  average  annual  requirements  an 
about  180  thousand  BTU  per  ft=  of  cor 
merical  space  and  about  100  thousand  BTt 
per  ft-  of  residential  space.  The  composition 
of  the  private  asnd  Federal  sectors  differs: 


Billion  square  feet) 


Piivate 
Federal 


Existing 


Residential 


Commercial 

tyt 


60.0 
.7 


A  consequence  of  this  is  that  Federal  spaQ 
requires  more  hfcating  energy  per  square  lodt 
than  private  sptice.  on  the  average.  I 

The  estimated  cost  of  a  solar  heating  syi- 
tem  at  the  end  of  the  recommended  program 
is  $3750.  Assuming  this  system  would  sa>ie 
one  half  of  the  heating  costs  and  using  pres- 
ent day  retail  costs  of  oU  ($13  per  barrel)  |t 
will  take  approximately  21  years  to  amorti^ 
this  capital  investment  cost.  Any  increase  |n 
oil  costs  would  reduce  the  number  of  yea^ 
for  amortization,  i.e.,  if  oil  cost  at  the  end  of 
the  five  year  period  Is  twice  the  present  price, 
the  21  years  wcijld  be  reduced  by  one  halif. 
Additionally,  siibsequent  increases  in  ma 
production  of  solar  systems  beyond  that 
the  end  of  the  1  recommended  program  wj 
result  in  decreaMd  initial  capital  costs  ar 
further  shorten  ihe  amortization  period. 

Preliminary  calculations  indicate  that  tt 
energy  requirec^  to  fabricate  the  materia 
used  in  a  flat  plate  collector  comprised 
aluminum,  glas4,  steel  and  rock  wool  insuli 
tion  is  approxli|iateIy  2.5  x  lO'  BTU  per  f^ 
The  total  ener^  required,  therefore,  to  prd 
duce  a  residential  size  solar  collector  is  7J 
ft-  X  (2.5  X  10=  ^TUfV)  =190  X  10«  BTU. 
total  energy  sa^ijed  per  year  by  this  solar  col- 
lector would  b«  one  half  of  150  ft.-  x  ilOOL- 
000  BTU  ft.)  or  75  X  10"  BTU.  The  period  if 
lime  required  to  regain  the  energy  used  to 
produce  the  aoifr  collector  is  190  x  10'  BTJU 
divided  by  75  x  10"  BTU/  yr.  or  approximately 
two  and  one  haV  years.  I 

The  air  conditioning  (cooling)  of  buila- 
ings  in  some  areas  requires  more  energy  th^ 
heating,  averaged  over  the  year.  Using  tlie 
solar  collectors  to  provide  the  energy  for  suni- 
mer  cooling  woiild  be  important,  since  ev*i 
more  fuel  would  be  supplanted  and  the  sol^ 
system  would  be  even  more  economically 
viable.  However,  at  the  present  time,  the  cool- 
ing of  buildings  with  solar  energy  systei^ 
is  only  in  the  early  development  stsige.  /^l 
collector  systems  installed  in  areas  requlrit^ 
cooling  should  be  made  compatible  with  tlte 
most  probable  space-cooling  technolog 
however,  to  allow  for  futtire  adaptation, 
parallel  accelerated  development  effort  In  tile 
cooling  of  buildings  with  solar  energy  would 
complement  this  demonstration  project  aild 
greatly  increase  Its  ultimate  Impact.  | 

In  addition  to  the  direct  saving  of  convei- 
tional  fuels,  other  benefits  exist  through  tfce 
use  of  solar  energy  for  heating  and  cooliiig 
of  buildings,  and  can  be  summarized  briery 
as  follows.  The  use  of  solar  energy  will  de- 
crease the  United  States'  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil  and  thereby  reduce  the  effect  of  tie 
oil  embargo  and  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems, and  export  of  solar  energy  heating  ai^d 
cooling  equipment  can  make  a  contributidn 
to  the  balance-of -trade  problem.  The  adverie 
effect  of  fossil  fuel  operations  upon  the  en- 
vironment, such  as  emission  of  pollutants  it- 
to  the  atmosphere,  is  substantially  reduced 
or  minimized.  Thermal  pollution  of  tlie 
streams  will  be  reduced  as  well.  It  will  alio 
reduce  the  demand  for  electrical  energy  aiid 
peak  electrical  loads. 
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B.  Federal  role 


The  conservation  and  use  of  our  national 
resources  substantially  affect  the  health  and 
'«-eUare  ot  all  citizens.  Therefore,  it  is  a  Fed- 
eral responsibility  to  Implement  and  carry 
out  a  plan  that  preserves,  to  the  extent  that 
Is  practical,  the  national  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  all  its  citizens. 

The  profit  motivation  in  the  private  mar- 
ket place  is  not  strong  enough  at  this  point 
in  development  to  Independently  carry  out 
the  development  and  engineering  necessary 
prior  to  marketing  and  production  of  the  re- 
quired solar  heating  and  cooling  systems. 

Private  industry  is  currently  unwilling  to 
Invest  in  the  development  at  the  necessary 
rate  because  such  equipment  cannot  yet  be 
marketed  profitably.  The  price  of  existing 
fuels  is  expected  to  rise  in  the  next  few  years. 
As  part  of  a  national  program  to  achieve 
energy  self-sufficiency,  the  Government  needs 
to  proceed  now  in  the  technological  devel- 
opment of  solar  energy  beating  and  cooling 
systems. 

Overall  emphasis  for  and  the  coordination 
of  the  many  areas  of  technology  required  to 
carry  out  a  national  program  necessitates 
management  by  and  financial  support  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  construction  Industry  is  slow  to  in- 
corporate changes  to  established  construc- 
tion design  criteria  in  a  short  period  of  time. 
Architect-engineers  and  builders  are  reluc- 
tant to  incorporate  experimental  or  untried 
systems  in  new  construction  because  of  the 
risk  of  poor  performance,  lack  of  dependabil- 
ity and  safety.  The  Government  may  want  to 
Initially  offset  these  risks  in  order  to  substan- 
tially reduce  the  use  of  fossil  fuels  to  heat 
buildings. 

Government  actions  would  be  appropriate 
and  necessary  in  the  stimulation  of  private 
Investment  in  the  development  of  systems  for 
the  solar  heating  and  cooling  of  buildings. 
Examples  would  be:  a)  purchase  of  systems 
for  Incorporation  In  Government  buildings; 
b)  tax  or  loan  Incentives  in  support  of  the 
purchase  ot  solar  systems  for  use  in  private 
buildings;  and  c)  Government  subsidy  of 
solar  equipment. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CARL  O.  SJULIN 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10.  1974 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Carl  O. 
SJulin,  a  long-time  personal  friend  of 
mine  and  a  leader  In  the  nursery  indus- 
try, passed  away  Friday,  March  29,  1974. 
at  Hamburg,  Iowa.  Carl  was  84  and  al- 
though he  had  been  fighting  emphysema 
for  many  years,  he  was  a  vital,  dynamic 
Individual  who  continued  to  work  until 
Just  2  weeks  prior  to  his  death. 

As  an  Innovator  in  the  nursery  enter- 
prise, Carl  became  a  highly  respected 
member  of  the  business  community.  He 
was  a  natural  in  the  industry,  having 
been  bom  in  Shenandoah.  Iowa,  at  a  time 
when  the  normal  thing  for  an  energetic 
young  man  to  do  was  work  at  one  of  the 
local  nurseries.  In  1919,  having  gained 
considerable  experience,  Carl  Joined  his 
brothers  Leslie  and  David  in  founding 
Hamburg's  Inter-State  Nurseries. 

Carl  moved  with  as  much  ease  manag- 
ing the  complexities  of  a  growing  busi- 
ness as  he  did  tending  to  the  many  plants 
his  nurseries  produced.  He  felt  most  at 
home  closing  a  deal  for  a  magazine  ad  or 
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bargaining  for  a  new  mailing  list  for  his 
nursery  catalogs.  Many  people  were  fa- 
miliar with  Carl  through  his  easygoing 
radio  broadcasts.  Other  recognized  him 
througli  his  participation  in  mail  order 
nurserj-men's  meetings. 

As  a  forerunner  in  development  of 
nurseries  as  a  viable  industry,  Carl  made 
large  and  small  contributions  and  his 
considerable  impact  will  not  be  forgotten. 
He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  family 
and  many  friends  both  in  and  outside 
the  nursei->'  business. 
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REMARKS  OF  ALEXANDER  SOLZ- 
HENITSYN:  A  SOVIET  MARTYRS 
ANGUISHED  PLEA 


HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN   THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  10,  1974 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Alex- 
ander Solzhenitsyn,  the  Nobel  Prize- 
winning  Russian  exile  is,  first  and  fore- 
most, an  adroit  historian  who,  imtil  his 
cniel  banishment,  wrote  from  a  unique 
historical  vantage  point.  His  perspective 
of  peace  and  war  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  is  worthy  of  our  attention  and 
understanding.  In  this  regard  I  am  in- 
serting an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  September  19, 
1973,  4  months  before  his  enforced  exile. 
This  article  was  excerpted  from  the  Nor- 
wegian newspaper,  Aftenposten.  and  was 
forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Angelino, 
of  Scotia,  N.Y.  As  Solzhenitsyn  so  pas- 
sionately states — 

.  .  .  what  is  happening  In  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  just  something  In  "Just  about 
every  country"  but  Is  the  tomorrotc  of  man- 
kind and  Is  thus,  in  the  matter  of  its  inner 
processes,  worth  full  attention  by  Western 
observers. 

The  text  of  the  Solzhenitsyn  letter 
follows : 

(From    the    Wall    Street    Journal.    Sept.    19, 
1973] 
A  Soviet  Marttr's  Anguished  Plea 
( The  following  letter,  by  the  Nobel  Prise- 
winning  Soi^iet  novelist,  is  excerpted  from 
the   Norwegian   newspaper,  Aftenposten.) 
(By  Alexander  Solihenltsyn) 

Moscow. — Shaken  by  two  gigantic  world 
conflicts  in  quick  succession,  recent  genera- 
tions have  committed  an  emotional  error  or 
misconception.  They  saw  the  threat  against 
mankind's  peaceful,  Just  and  good  existence 
as  almost  exclusively  deriving  from  war.  And 
thus  they  strengthened  the  conception  of  the 
contrast  of  "war  or  peace." 

Many  exceedingly  vocal  and  exceedingly 
one-sided  congresses  were  called  together  and 
a  world  peace  council  came  into  being.  And 
those  persons  who  devoted  their  efforts  (some 
honestly,  others  playing  the  role  of  dema- 
gogues) to  averting  the  new  wars  (occasion- 
ally favoring  one  type  of  war  over  another) 
acquired  the  title  of  "Fighters  for  Peace." 

But  a  title  of  that  nature  covers  consider- 
ably more  g^'ound  than  the  scope  of  the  task 
these  people  assigned  themselves.  The  move- 
ment "against  war"  faUs  far  short  of  filing 
the  demands  of  a  movement  "for  peace." 

The  contrast  "peace-war"  involves  an  error 
of  logic.  War  is  a  maES  phenomenon — 
compact,  noisy,  distinct.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  the  only  expression  of  the  world-wide 
wave  of  violence  that  never  ends.  A  logically 


balanced  and  morally  truthful  contrast 
would  thus  be:  peace-violettce. 

Man's  existence  Is  torn  aad  shattered  not 
alone  by  the  violent  arms  of  war  but  also  by 
the  unending,  Inhuman  processes  of  violence. 
And  if  one  may  say  that  peace  Is  indivis- 
ible— that  a  iimall  infringement  of  peace  (not 
merely  military!)  Is  a  violation  of  peace  in 
its  entirety — then  violence  piust  be  equally 
indivisible. 

A  hostage  who  is  seized  and  an  aircraft 
that  is  hijacked  are  Just  as  great  examples  of 
threats  to  peace  as  is  a  rifle  shot  across  a 
border  and  a  bomb  thrown  on  the  territory 
of  another  state. 

But  here  we  immediately  fun  Into  a  selfish 
effort  to  contradict  the  trt|th.  Well-known 
groups  of  violent  men  Insist  that  Just  those 
precise  forms  of  violence  tjiat  they  them- 
selves use  cannot  be  considered  a  threat 
against  peace,  but  as  instruments  in  the 
cause  of  peace. 

One  example — the  terrorism  of  the  past 
few  years.  While  man  is  tanse  and  on  his 
guard  against  wars,  he  has  a  tendency  to  fail 
to  detect  other  forms  of  vloltnce.  The  confu- 
sion is  complete,  and  people  are  not  prepared 
to  reject  terrorism  committed  by  a  single,  lit- 
tle, individual.  And  most  astonishing,  a 
world-wide  humanitarian  organization  is  in- 
capable of  securing  a  moral  condemnation  ot 
terrorism! 

One  could  Jokingly  suggest  the  following: 
"When  we  are  attacked,  that  is  terrorism. 
But  when  we  are  the  attackers,  then  it's  a 
partisan  freedom  movements," 

THE  MOST  THREATENIItG  DANGER 

Permanent  state  violence— which  through- 
out the  decades  it  has  reigned  has  succeeded 
In  taking  over  all  "Judicial"  forms,  codifying 
thick  collections  of  its  violent  "laws,"  draping 
capes  across  the  shoulders  ot  its  "Judges" — is 
the  most  threatening  danger  in  our  world  of 
today,  even  If  it  Is  only  bar«ly  recognized  or 
understood. 

This  violence  no  longer  needs  to  place  ex- 
plosives under  something  or  to  toss  bombs. 
Its  procedures  are  carried  out  In  strict  si- 
lence, seldom  disturbed  by  the  final  shrieks 
of  he  who  is  being  strangled.  This  type  of 
violence  permits  Itself  to  take  on  a  respect- 
able appearance. 

There  Is  an  emotional  error  Involved  in  the 
comprehension  of  what  is  Included  in  the 
conception  of  "peace." 

We  do  not  err  because  it  may  be  difficult 
to  see  the  truth  floating  on  the  surface.  But 
we  err  because  It  is  pleasant  and  easy  to  seek 
an  understanding  m  exact  conformity  with 
our  feelings — especially  our  egotistical  feel- 
ings. The  truth  has  been  around  a  long  time. 
It  has  been  exhibited,  proven  and  explained. 
But  it  draws  no  attention  or  sympathy.  Just 
as  in  the  case  of  Orwell's  "1984,"  with  its 
"conspiracy  of  flattery." 

The  l)estlal  mass  killings  of  Hue,  that  have 
been  proven  with  certainty,  drew  only  mo- 
mentary attention  and  were  almost  Immedi- 
ately forgiven — because  the  sympathy  of  soci- 
ety leaned  in  that  direction  and  one  did  not 
wish  to  make  a  protest.  It  was,  instead,  a 
shame  that  these  accounts  leaked  out  to  the 
free  press  and  for  a  time  (fery  short)  gave 
rise  to  embarrassment  (very  little)  among 
the  energetic  defenders  of  tais  social  system. 

Is  it  possible  to  believe  thBt  the  fluttering 
little  butterfly,  Ramsey  Clark,  even  though  a 
former  Attorney  General,  quite  simply  Just 
could  not  understand,  quite  Bimply  could  not 
imagine  that  the  prisoner  of  war  who  handed 
him  a  piece  of  paper  that  Is  pecessary  for  the 
carrying  otjt  of  some  clearly  defined  political 
aim  had  previously  been  put  through  tor- 
ture? 

(Perhaps  all  that  he  failed  to  realize  was 
the  form  of  the  torture:  What  is  a  hand 
crushed  by  a  block  and  tackle  that  has  been 
raised  and  lowered  throu^  a  roof?)  Yet, 
there  was  no  one  in  the  United  States  to  criti- 
cize this  Clark;  this  Is  not  "Watergate."  But 
with  the  help  of  the  same  moralizing  facial 
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expressions,  it  was  possible  for  the  English 
labor  leader  to  siun  up  his  courage  and  pay  a 
visit  to  another  country  (naturally  enough, 
not  an  African  country;  that  would  not  have 
been  permitted)  and  there  to  issue  his  own 
"forgiveness"  of  the  government  without  hav- 
ing asked  the  local  peculation. 

And  when  the  Norwegians  in  1968  proposed 
— alone — that  not  all  had  a  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Olympic  Games,  the  faces  of 
the  majority  of  the  Olympic  participants 
stiffened  in  an  embarrassed  moral  grimace  as 
they  closed  their  eyes  and  mumbled  some- 
thing about  the  lofty  Interests  of  athletics 
and  commercialism. 

But  what  kind  of  wall  would  they  not  erect 
If  it  was  a  case  of  protesting  in  the  other 
direction?  Would,  for  example,  the  South 
African  republic  be  able  to  hold  a  black 
leader  imprisoned  for  four  years  and  subject 
him  to  torture,  as  was  the  case  with  General 
Grlgorenko?  No,  the  world's  storm  of  indig- 
nation would  long  since  have  blown  the  roof 
off  his  prison ! 

In  1966,  an  English  publication  exercising 
Its  own  unlimited  rights  of  freedom  decided 
tactfully  that  M.  MUchailov's  idea  of  creat- 
ing a  similar  and  equally  free  publication  In 
Yugoslavia  was  "conceited."  And  a  German 
publication,  looking  on  from  its  own  idyllic 
position,  decided  that  Mikhailov's  idea  had 
"ripened  too  soon  and  was  a  disservice  to  lib- 
eralization." (After  Mikhallov  was  broken,  we 
can  see  how  far  liberalization  has  spread  In 
Yugoslavia  without  any  use  of  disservices.) 
And  recently  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
protested  in  vain  against  the  French  atomic 
tests — but  why  not  against  the  Chinese  tests, 
which  are  a  much  more  serious  matter?  Sim- 
ply because  the  expenses  of  maintaining  a 
supervisory  vessel  are  too  great  and  the  times 
for  the  tests  have  not  been  made  public  in 
advance?  I  maintain  with  conviction:  Not 
Just  because  of  a  moral  grimace,  but  very 
simply  becatise  of  cowardice.  Nobody  would 
come  back  from  an  expedition  into  the  Chi- 
nese desert  or  to  the  Chinese  coasts,  and  they 
knew  this. 

It  is  precisely  this  that  constitutes  the  hy- 
procrisy  of  many  Western  protests:  They  pro- 
test where  their  lives  are  not  in  danger, 
where  they  can  expect  the  other  side  to  give 
way,  and  where  they  are  not  risking  being 
condemned  by  "leftwlngers."  (The  best  thing 
Is  of  cotirse  always  to  make  your  protest 
along  with  them.) 

Until  the  beginnings  of  the  highly  moti- 
vated 20th  Century,  one  used  the  term  hypoc- 
racy  when  a  person  used  two  varying  yard- 
sticks of  moral  Judgment.  But  what  do  we 
call  it  today? 

Is  It  possible  that  the  hyprocrltlcal  facial 
expressions  of  the  West  can  only  be  seen 
from  a  great  distance  but  never  detected  at 
close  range? 

This  type  of  hypocrisy  is  typical  of  the 
American  political  life  of  today,  for  the  Sen- 
ate leaders  with  their  distorted  vision,  for  the 
sensational  "Watergate"  scandal. 

Without  In  any  way  defending  either  Nix- 
on or  the  Republican  Party,  one  cannot  avoid 
being  astonished  by  this  loud,  artificial  anger 
among  the  Democrats.  What  had  they  really 
expected  from  a  democracy  without  the 
slightest  binding  ethical  basis,  a  democracy 
with  Its  clash  of  Interests,  where  nothing 
ranks  above  Interests,  where  the  battle  Is  de- 
termined by  the  rules  of  the  Constitution 
without  any  ethical  roof  above  It?  Has  It  not 
been  full  of  mutual  swindles  and  misuse  of 
power  from  the  days  of  the  earliest  election 
fights,  with  perhaps  the  sole  distinction  that 
then  there  were  no  electronics  and  for- 
tunately nothing  could  be  discovered? 

I  have  throughout  my  years  devoted  my- 
self to  examining  Russian  life  before  it  was 
ruined,  and  I  have  been  personally  Impressed 
by  the  apparently  impossible  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Russian  czarlst  regime  In  Its  final 
years  and.  for  example,  the  Republic  of  the 
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United  States  of  recent  years — years,  I  ven- 
ture to  predict,  that  also  are  the  final  ones 
before  the  great  chaos.  This  Is  not  a  compar- 
ison of  material  and  economic  qualities  and 
not  a  comparison  of  social  structures,  but  of 
something  more  Important :  a  comparison  of 
the  politicians'  lack  of  emotional  ability  to 
refiect.  The  entire  storm  of  wrath  of  the 
Democrats  on  the  subject  of  Watergate  re- 
sembles a  parody  of  the  angry,  thought- 
less storm  of  the  Cadets  against  Goremykin- 
Sturmer  in  1915-1916. 

This  is  one  of  the  puzzles  of  irrational  his- 
tory. How  could  Russia  in  the  final  years  of 
the  19th  Century,  a  Russia  that  was  not  yet 
industrially  armed  and  which  led  a  sleepy 
existence,  acquire  an  impulse  and  make  such 
a  dynamic  leap  forward  that  today's  Rus- 
sian research  looks  on  the  Western  society  as 
something  "backward,"  something  from  out 
of  the  past?  It  is  depressingly  amusing  to  ob- 
serve how  fugitives  from  society,  politicians 
and  youth  in  the  West,  60  or  70  years  behind 
the  times,  repeat  "our"  ideas,  our  perform- 
ance and  our  mistakes. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  must  agree — as  so 
many,  many  maintain — that  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  Just  something 
in  "Just  about  every  country"  but  is  the  to- 
morrow of  mankind  and  is  thus.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  its  inner  processes,  worth  full  atten- 
tion by  Western  observers. 

No,  it's  not  the  troubles  Involved  with 
gaining  an  insight  that  pose  difficulties  for 
the  West.  Rather,  it's  the  lack  of  a  desire  to 
know,  the  emotional  preference  of  the  com- 
fortable solution  Instead  of  the  difficult  one. 
Such  a  searching  for  Insight  is  fed  by  the 
Munich  Spirit,  by  concession  and  the  spirit 
of  compromise,  led  by  an  anxious  self-decep- 
tion on  the  part  of  societies  of  good  inten- 
tions and  persons  who  have  lost  their  deter- 
mination to  make  sacrifices  and  stand  firm. 

And  even  though  this  path  of  theirs  has 
never  meant  preservation  of  peace  and  Jus- 
tice, but  only  their  being  trod  upon  and  vio- 
lated, human  feelings  are  shown  to  be 
stronger  than  the  most  obviotis  lessons. 
Again  and  again  the  weakened  world  paints 
semimental  pictures  that  show  how  violence 
has  generously  becomes  softened  and  is  now 
willing  to  part  with  some  crumbs  of  Its 
superior  strength — and  all  the  while  one  can 
continue  one's  unbothered  existence. 

"Aircraft  hijacking"  and  other  forms  of 
terror  have  multiplied  tenfold  precisely  be- 
cause we  are  all  too  quick  to  capitulate  to 
them.  But  when  one  displays  toughness,  then 
one  can  always  triumph  over  terror.  Heed 
this  well. 

PBOPAGANDA    AND    PEACE 

I  don't  know  how  it  Is  In  Europe,  but  In  our 
country  you  wUl  find  placed  alongside  all  raU- 
way  lines  smaU  stones  with  these  Inscrip- 
tions: "Peace  for  the  toorld!"  "For  peace 
throughout  the  voorldl"  This  kind  of  propa- 
ganda is  quite  useful,  if  it  means  that  there 
must  not  only  be  no  wars  throughout  the 
world  but  that  In  addition  every  inner  form 
of  violence  must  end. 

In  order  to  achieve  not  merely  a  short- 
term  postponement  of  the  threat  of  war  but  a 
real  peace.  It  Is  necessary  to  wage  battle 
against  the  "quiet,"  hidden  types  of  violence 
with  no  less  determination  than  one  would 
wage  battle  against  the  "noisier"  types.  The 
task  must  be  more  than  merely  stepping  the 
rockets  and  cannons.  We  must  draw  the  line 
against  the  violence  of  the  state  wherever  It  Is 
necessary  to  defend  members  of  society.  The 
task  must  be  to  banish  from  mankind's 
thoughts  the  Idea  that  anybody  has  the  right 
to  use  force  against  righteousness,  against 
Jtistlce,  against  mutual  agreements. 

This  means  that  peace  Is  not  served  by 
those  who  trust  In  the  agreeable  nature  of  the 
men  of  violence,  but  by  those  who — unbrlb- 
able,  uncompromisingly  and  untirtngly — in- 
sist on  Justice  for  the  persecuted,  for  the 
subjected,  for  the  dead. 
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The  widespread,  mistaken  definition  )f 
peace  as  'antiwar"  and  not  as  "antiviolenci  (" 
has  quite  naturally  also  led  to  an  lncorre:t 
evaluation  of  individual  person's  accomplish- 
ments in  the  fight  for  peace. 

One  looks  first  for  the  best  fighters  f)r 
peace  among  those  who  collect  laurel  wreatfs 
at  airports  and  in  parliaments,  who  at  ai»y 
price  divert  the  threatening  breath  of  war, 
•warm"  or  "cold."  This  is  the  type  who  usss 
whatever  admission  is  at  hand  to  achieve  «n 
end  to  criticism  in  the  press,  to  create  a 
breathing  space  for  trade  and  self-deceptlre 
happiness.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  un- 
compromisingly point  out  the  global  dangsr 
to  peace  from  all  types  of  violations  run  tlie 
risk  now  and  then  of  being  labeled  "wa  r- 
mongers." 

This  distorted  conception  of  exactly  what 
it  is  that  stands  in  the  path  of  peace  can 
find  expression  In  the  activities  of  the  Nob  si 
Committee  for  the  Peace  Prize.  It's  evalun- 
tions  and  decisions  are,  on  the  one  ban  1. 
formed  by  the  attitudes  of  world  opinio  i. 
But  on  the  other  hand — and  this  is  Just  iis 
natural — its  work  is  reciprocal  and  forn\s 
the  attitudes  and  lays  down  the  criteria. 

Therefore  the  Nobel  Committee  has  an  eu- 
ceptlonally  large  responslbUlty  in  choosir  g 
Its  winners.  Even  when  no  prize  is  awarded. 
its  importance  grows;  the  value  of  deservir  g 
earlier  winners'  work  is  so  great  that  ro 
one  else  can  compare  with  them. 

PROPOSING    A    CANDIDATE 

As  I  hereby  make  use  of  my  right  as  a 
Nobel  Prize  winner  to  propose  candidatiis 
for  the  Nobel  Prize,  and  as  I  have  no  respori- 
sibillties  of  doing  so  directly  to  the  Nob  si 
Committee  for  the  Peace  Prize  otherwise 
than  through  this  article  In  the  newspaper 
Aftenposten,  I  beg  that  my  words  here  may 
be  regarded  as  a  formal  nomination  of  An- 
drei Dimltrevltch  Sakharov  for  the  \9iS 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.  ] 

I  have  already  given  my  reasons  for  this 
In  my  interview  with  the  newspaper  ije 
Monde;  Sakharov's  untiring  and  sacrificli^ 
(and  personally  dangerous)  resistance  to 
unceasing  state  violence  against  individ- 
uals and   national  population  groups.        | 

Such  activity  must  also  be  Judged  as  la 
great  contribution  to  the  general  peace,  |a 
contribution  which  has  no  overtones  <^ 
publicity,  which  is  without  Uluslon,  byt 
which  is  entirely  fundamental;  through  his 
modest,  Individual  powers  he  works  he- 
roically to  dam  up  a  mighty  wave  of  viq 
lence — that  is  what  it  means  to  strengthfi 
the  general  peace. 

And  may  the  Nobel  Committee  be  In  ., 
doubt  because  of  Sakharov's  former,  qultL 
considerable  achievements  In  the  area  qf 
weapons,  nor  see  here  something  paradoxi- 
cal: the  human  spirit's  admission  of  11^ 
earlier  mistakes.  Its  cleansing  and  Its  breaki- 
Ing  free  from  these  mistakes.  Precisely  herie 
Is  to  be  found  greater  Justification  of  man^ 
existence  on  this  earth. 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 
AWARDS 


HON.  ELLE  T.  GRASSO 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10.  1974 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  th(  i 
White  House  last  Friday,  Mrs.  Richan 
Nixon  presented  special  landscape  archi* 
tecture  awards  from  the  American  As-t 
sociation  of  Nurserymen  to  four  c(Hnpa- 
nles  Irom  my  State  of  Connecticut. 

Three  of  the  f  oiu-  firms  shared  in  th<  i 
association's  coveted  first  award  for  th<  i 
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parts  they  played  In  the  development  of 
a  landscape  project  in  Orange.  Conn. 
This  is  the  highest  honor  achievable  In 
this  field.  These  companies  are  A.  E.  Bye 
Associates  of  Cos  Cob  and  the  Glenn  Ter- 
race Nurseries  of  Hamden,  which 
planned  and  planted  the  award-winning 
project,  and  the  Harvey  Hubbell  Corp.. 
which  owns  the  land  where  it  is  located. 
A  fourth  Connecticut  firm,  C.M.A. 
Partnership  of  Farmington  received  a 
certificate  of  merit  from  the  Nursery- 
men's Association  for  a  landscape  proj- 
ect in  Massachusetts. 

The  awards  were  accepted  at  the 
White  House  ceremony  by  W.  James 
Everett,  president  of  Glen  Terrace  Nurs- 
eries; Mr.  A.  E.  Bye  of  A.  E.  Bye 
Associates;  David  B.  Morgan,  of  the  Har- 
vey Hubbell  Corp..  and  Frank  MiFiorski 
of  the  CAI.A.  Partnership. 

A  total  of  53  projects  nationwide  re- 
ceived recognition  at  the  White  House 
ceremony — the  21st  annual  landscape 
awards  program  sponsored  by  the  Nurs- 
ersrmen's  Association.  The  purpose  of  the 
recognition  is  to  stimiulate  commercial 
and  institutional  organizations  to  pursue 
environmental  improvement  and  beauti- 
flcation  through  effective  landscape 
architecture. 

For  example,  in  the  Hubbell  project, 
special  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the 
area's  natural  landscape  while  endeavor- 
ing to  successfully  utilize  the  concept  of 
inward  and  outward  visualization. 

The  citizens  of  Cormecticut  are  proud 
that  a  responsible  and  innovative  atti- 
tude toward  the  environment  is  being 
taken  by  members  of  our  State's  land- 
scape Industry.  Such  accomplishments 
justly  deserve  national  recognition. 
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WINNERS     AND    LOSERS    IN    THE 
FIGHT  AGAINST  CANCER 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  COHEN 

OF    MAINX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdav.  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  month 
of  April  Is  cancer  crusade  month  in  my 
State  of  Maine.  I  tinderstand  that  the 
Maine  branch  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society  hopes  to  raise  over  $270,000  dur- 
ing this  month  alone. 

As  you  know,  I  have  sponsored  legis- 
lation that  would  increase  our  national 
commitment  to  health  education.  Health 
education  can  be  especially  important  in 
fighting  cancer,  since  early  treatment  is 
working  daily  miracles  in  cases  where 
people  recognize  their  own  symptoms  in 
time. 

In  Maine,  some  of  the  most  powerful 
appeals  to  fight  cancer  through  early 
detection  and  research  have  come  from 
a  prominent  and  outstanding  Journalist. 
Bill  Caldwell  of  the  Maine  Sunday  Ttele- 
gram.  who  has  himself  felt  the  threat 
of  a  cancer  attack. 

Because  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will 
be  Interested  to  his  remarks  on  cancer. 
"Winners  and  Losers,"  I  Insert  a  copy  of 
one  of  his  recent  columns  in  the  Ricord 
at  this  potot: 


[Prom  the  Maine  Sunday  Telegram] 
Canceb — And  Names  Yotj  Know:    Winners 
and   losebs 
(By  Bill  caldwaii) 
"Maine  has  the  highest  death  rate  from 
cancer  of  any  state  in  the  snion."  Swallow- 
that  fact. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Lowry  of  the  Maire  Medical  Cen- 
ter said  those  words  recently  on  a  TV  panel. 
Those  of  us  on  the  panel' -with  him  were 
shocked  by  this  seldom  heard  statistic  about 
cancer  in  Maine.  Maine  seems  so  healthy.  But 
Dr.  Lowry  knows  first  hand  whereof  he 
speaks.  He  is  Chief  of  Radiation  Therapy  at 
the  Maine  Medical  Center,  where  more  cancer 
patients  are  treated  than  anvwhere  else  in 
the  state. 

But  there  is  a  good  side,  a  verv  good  side, 
to  cancer  news  in  Maine,  and  in  a  moment 
we  will  tell  It  to  you.  But  first  let  us  face  the 
harder  facts.  .  .  . 

The  fact  is  that  in  Maine  the  death  rate 
from  cancer  in  1974  is  expect«d  to  be  212  per 
100,000  population.  This  is  the  highest  in  the 
United  States.  The  national  average  is  167  per 
100,000  population. 

The  experts  say  3.000  new  cases  of  cancer 
will  be  found  in  Maine  this  ytar.  1974. 

Thousands  more  will  be  getting  treatment 
for  cancer  already  discovered.  And  in  many 
kinds  of  cancer,  early  treatment  is  working 
miracles.  Every  year,  more  and  more  cancer 
patients  are  cured;  that  is  they  have  no 
traces  of  the  disease  five  years  after  their  last 
treatment. 

Thanks  to  more  knowledge  about  cancer  by 
patients  as  well  as  doctors,  ivi  million  Amer- 
icans are  alive  today  who  have  been  cured  of 
cancer.  Another  700,000  are  aa  good  as  cured 
but  have  not  yet  reached  the  five  year  mark. 
You  could  reasonably  put  the  cured  figure  up 
to  two  million  cured  cancer  patients  and  be 
right.  That  is  double  the  entire  population 
of  Maine. 

Remember  these  facts,  and  be  guided  by 
them.  This  month  of  April  is  the  cancer 
crusade  month  in  Maine.  Some  of  your  neigh- 
bors are  likely  to  ask  you  for  money  to  help 
lick  cancer.  Probably  you  will  give  some 
money  to  the  crusade.  That  would  be  sensi- 
ble. For  cancer  will  eventually  strike  one  out 
of  every  four  Americans  now  living,  strike 
Into  two  out  of  every  three  faaillies. 

But  this  column  Is  not  about  money.  It  Is 
about  cancer.  And  it  is  not  going  to  scare 
you.  I  hope  it  will  astonish  you,  and  give  you 
good  news  about  cancer  that  you  did  not 
know  was  there.  There  is  lots  of  good  news. 
People  don't  talk  or  write  enough  about  the 
good  news.  We  should — especlaUy  those  of  us 
who  have  had  cancer,  have  been  treated  and 
are  walking  around  cured,  happy  and  in  love 
with  life.  This  Is  not  polyantia  talk.  S\ii«, 
there  Is  still  lots  of  bad  news  about  cancer 
very  bad  news  Indeed,  But  th»t  is  only  half 
the  cancer  story.  The  other  50  per  cent  is  very 
good  news.  Want  to  hear  some? 

Start  with  the  names  you  reoognize,  people 
who  are  cured  of  cancer  now,  but  who  once 
were  its  victim. 

In  the  movies— there  is  the  Duke.  John 
Wayne;  and  William  Powell;  and  Olynls 
Johns  and  Van  Johnson.  Just  for  starters. 
And  there  is  Senator  Maureen  Neuberger- 
and  Roy  WUkins  of  NAACP;  »nd  Broadway 
composer  Richard  Rodgers,  actor  WUllam 
Oargan,  pro  footballs  Jack  Pardee,  opera's 
Marguerite  Piazza;  and  from  TV.  there  Is 
Arthur  Godfrey  and  Virginia  Graham. 

That  Is  Just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  We 
could  fill  the  page  a  hundred  times  over  As 
we  said  earlier.  2  million  Americans  are 
walking  around  right  now  cured  of  cancer— 
me  among  them. 

This  year,  some  218,000  more  Americans 
will  be  cured  of  cancer,  thanks  to  skUled 
treatment  and  early  detection.  You'd  need  a 
directory  twice  as  thick  as  the  Greater  Port- 
land Telephone  book  Just  to  list  the  names 
and   addresses  of  the  people  who  will  be 


cured  of  cancer  before  Christmas.  That  is 
part  of  the  good  news. 

The  tough  news  Is  that  2.J00  people  in 
Maine  wUl  die  of  cancer  in  1974;  and  335,000 
In  the  U.S.  [ 

The  famous  die  from  cance*.  Just  as  the 
famous  are  cured — even  as  you  and  1.  But 
names  make  news. 

.  Some  film  names  you  know  who  died  from 
cancer  are  Tallulah  Bankhead,  Edward  G. 
Robinson.  Betty  Grable,  Humphrey  Bogart. 
Gary  Cocker,  Charles  Laughton.  Sophe  Tuck- 
er and  Gypsy  Rose  Lee.  Sonja  Henie  and  Ann 
Sheridan.  Some  writers  you  know,  who  died 
of  cancer  Include  T.  S.  Eliot.  Edna  Ferber, 
Rachel  Carson,  John  Gunther,  Aldous  Hux- 
ley. Damon  Runyon;  some  people  you  know 
from  the  world  of  music  who  died  from  can- 
cer include  Sidney  Bechet,  Bddy  Duchm, 
Oscar  Hammerstein.  John  Charles  Thomas. 

Athletes  are  far  from  immune  from  cancer 
Cancer  killed  Ty  Cobb  and  Bafce  Ruth  and 
Babe  Zaharlas  and  Notre  Dame  football 
coaches  Elmer  Layden  and  Frank  Leahy,  and 
golfer  Walter  Hagen  and  boxer  Barney  Ross. 
Quentin  Reynolds  and  Chet  Huntley  and 
Ed  Murrow  and  Bill  Cunningham  and  Rube 
Goldberg  and  Dan  Parker  and  Walter  Win- 
chell  and  Arthur  "Bugs"  Baer  are  some  of 
the  newspaper.  TV  and  radio  people  whom 
cancer  took. 

Right  now  it  is  lung  cancer  that  Is  kUling 
most  cancer  patients.  Mostly,  men  are  the 
victims.  This  year  lung  cancer  will  kill  60,000 
men  and  15,000  women  In  the  United  States. 
It  is  caused  mostly  by  smoking.  But  it  is 
hard  to  detect,  and  often  doesr(''t  hurt  until 
it  is  too  late  to  cure.  About  200  people  a  day 
die  from  lung  cancer.  And  that  figure  Is 
climbing,  fast  among  men  smokers. 

Some  of  the  big  names  who  died  of  lung 
cancer  include  King  George  VI  of  England 
(his  brother  Edward,  Duke  of  Windsor  died 
of  throat  cancer  In  1972)  and  Walt  Disney 
Nat  "King"  Cole;  Robert  A.  Taft;  Robert 
Taylor;  Franchot  Tone;  Bill  Corum;  Glenda 
Farrell;  Buster  Keaton. 

In  Maine,  the  American  Cancer  Society  Is 
on  a  crusade  this  April  to  raise  some  $270,000. 
That  Is  a  bit  over  25  cents,  one  quarter,  for 
each  man.  woman  and  child  In  Maine. 

But  It  takes  some  big  donations  to  make 
that  average.  For  most  of  the  ti»y  kids  can't 
give;  and  lots  of  adults  cant  give  or  are  not 
asked. 

So  if  the  Cancer  Crusade  comes  to  your 
house — regard  it  as  your  chance  to  really 
make  your  money  work  hard,  fhat  money 
of  yours  can  buy  Uves — by  helping  to  get 
people  in  treatment  early,  helping  to  get 
people  in  for  checkups  regularly,  it  can  stop 
them  from  dying.  And  that  mo»ey  of  yours 
can  buy  happiness.  Yes.  your  money  can  buy 
happiness.  Ask  any  of  the  2  million  Ameri- 
cans ciu-ed  of  cancer.  One  of  them  may  live 
on  your  street;  or  in  your  house,  this  year  or 
next. 


PASTOR  GUIDO  MERKENS,  MAN 
OF  GOD 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10,  1974 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  a  book  was  given  me  that  has 
happily  and  favorably  impressed  me.  The 
title  of  the  book  is  "Great  Cluuxhes  of 
Today"  prepared  by  the  stafif  of  the  pub- 
lication "Decision."  in  whose  pages  con- 
tents of  the  book  first  appeared,  and  pub- 
lished by  World  Wide  Publications. 

On  page  91  of  this  book  Is  a  whole 
chapter  dedicated  to  Concordia  Lutheran 
Church  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.  This  church 
is — and  has  been  for  some  time — pas- 
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tored  by  a  truly  man  of  God — Rev. 
Guide  Merkens. 

A  city  or  a  community  is  as  good  in 
dii-ect  proportion  as  its  churches.  For 
many  years  many  of  us  in  San  Antonio 
have  known  of  the  tremendous  contribu- 
tion to  tire  progress  and  well-being  of 
Sf.n  Antonio  made  by  Concordia  Lu- 
theran Church  under  the  in.'ipired  and 
dynamic  leadersliip  of  Pastor  Merkens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  this  much  deserved  article : 

Concordia  Lutheran   Chctxh.  Sa.s 
Antonio,  Tix. 

Where  the  fertile  plains  of  South  Central 
Texas  give  way  to  tlie  rolUng  bush  country 
lies  tlie  city  of  San  Antonio,  "cradle  of  Texas 
liberty."  The  15th  largest  city  in  the  United 
States.  San  Antonio  is  an  unusual  blend  of 
old  Mexico  and  young  America.  Forty-five 
per  cent  of  its  654,000  inhabitants  are  of 
Spanisli  descent.  Its  four  Air  Force  bases  and 
tlie  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center  stamp  it  as 
youthful,  transient,  defense-minded.  Tlie 
Alamo,  hallowed  to  Texar.s.  a  monument  to 
one  of  history's  notable  stands,  has  turned 
tlie  city  into  a  major  tovuist  center. 

From  the  year  1718  when  San  Antonio  de 
Valero  became  the  capital  of  the  Spanish 
province  of  Texas.  San  Antonio':,  people  have 
shown  a  deep  religious  sensitivity.  In  tills 
hospitable  setting  in  the  last  20  years  a 
church  has  srown  a!id  shared  its  enthusiasm 
for  the  Lord  Jesus  Chri.^t  and  his  Kingdom 
as  have  few  churches  of  our  time.  It  is  the 
Concordia  Lutheran  Church,  pastored  liy  the 
Reverend  Guido  Merkens. 

Born  in  Aberdeen,  South  DaKota,  the  son 
of  a  scholarly  Lutheran  pastor,  Guido  Mer-' 
kens  grew  up  iu  a  strong  churcii  atmosphere. 
He  was  24  years  old  when  he  went  to  San 
Antonio  in  1951.  Pastor  Merkens  still  remem- 
bers, upon  his  graduating  from  Concordia 
Lutheran  Seminary  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
what  his  roommate  thought  of  Guido's  call 
to  Texas.  "He  was  going  to  New  Guinea  and 
was  convinced  he  had  the  'better'  call,"  says 
Merkens.  "And  if  I  had  known  ihat  I  would 
live  20  years  iu  a  city  with  no  major  league 
team.  I  might  have  been  inclined  to  a^ree 
with  himl" 

The  pastor  had  been  a  three -spurt  letier- 
man  in  college. 

"But,"  he  added  in  a  serious  vein,  •'my  pri- 
mary work  has  been  here,  and  one  thing  God 
has  taught  me.  'My  word  .  .  .  shall  not  return 
unto  me  void.'  " 

In  1950  a  religious  census  of  north  San 
Antonio  revealed  that  the  area  was  high- 
potential  soil  for  the  planting  of  a  church. 
Merkens  and  his  wife,  Barbara,  arrived  in 
June,  1951.  Within  three  months  he  had  vis- 
ited over  two  thousand  homes.  On  Decem- 
ber 16,  1951.  a  congregation  of  37  charter 
members  formally  banded  together  to  form 
Concordia  Lutheran  Church.  In  a  chapel 
built  on  farmland  by  the  members  of  this 
young  church,  the  new  congregation  began 
its  service  to  the  San  Antonio  community. 

On  December  1971  Concordia  marked  Its 
20th  birthday.  Its  baptized  membership  has 
increased  to  3.000  persons,  2,100  of  whom  are 
communicant  members.  The  church  is 
known  as  the  fastest-growing  congregation 
among  the  6.000  pari.shes  iu  the  Missouri 
Synod  since  1951. 

Where  horses  once  galloped  with  their  colts 
on  the  old  Kessler  farm,  Lutheran  school 
children  now  scamper,  and  hundreds  of 
young  people  and  adults  take  to  Concordia's 
gymnasium  and  lighted  ball  fields  for  rec- 
reation and  athletic  competition.  Where  a 
barn  and  a  windmill  once  stood,  a  modern 
worship  and  education  complex  now  graces 
the  ten-acre  Basse  Road  site.  When  the  sanc- 
tuary was  completed  in  1955  the  Church  Ar- 
chitectural Guild  of  America  named  Concor- 
dia an  award  winner  among  Amerlcals  mid- 
dle-sized    churches.     The     sanctuary,     con- 
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s'.ructed  of  a  sand-toned  Mexican  brick,  has 
since  been  enlarged  four  times  to  the  present 
seating  capacity  of  nearly  one  thousand. 

As  word  spread  throughout  the  Texas  dis- 
trict of  the  growth  of  this  San  Antonio  cor.- 
grcfi.uion.  Pastor  Merkens  was  asked  to  share 
wiiat  he  calls  '■Living  Lutheran  Leadershio  " 
with  other  parishes.  In  1965  he  and  Arthur 
Samuel,  superintendent  of  the  Concordia 
Sunday  School,  began  traveling  to  ctiier 
;-tateis  holdir.g  seminars  eventually  with 
126.000  pastors  and  laymen  in  44  states.  'The 
.'pniinars  grew  out  of  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience." says  tlie  p.-istor.  In  a  350-page 
!.ir.:u;al  Merkens  spells  out  procedures  for 
•evangelism."  "stewardship."  'admiration." 
■  Ai  Other  ministries.  In  1971  Paotcr  Merkens 
.."-cpted  i!ivitations  from  Lutheran  cliurches 
iii  Engl.Tn.d,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to 
coiiduc:  seminars  v.ith  clei'i;ymen  and  lay 
t-eople. 

V.'liat  cjmmodity  docs  this  pastor  and 
church  o.Ter  to  San  Antonio?  "We  have  a 
ijund,  evangelical  belief  that  appeals  to 
people  .It  ihls  time-  a  solid  faith  anchored  in 
t'le  Word  of  God  and  trusting  for  salvation 
t/iroufh  Jesus  Clirist,"  answers  Bill  Wagner, 
irianiisiiig  c:iitor  of  the  San  Antonio  Ejcprei's 
und  Eie  'sng  Neirs  and  a  church  coiuicil 
nitm'o?:-.  So-.i.eone  el^e  says  '-esprit  tie 
ro.p^-."  Tho  pirtor  vould  say.  "It's  the  lay 
recpic."  Ihe  loyi-.ien  s.iy.  •Its  the  pastor." 
Coaj-)rdia  is  what  Izaak  Walton  miglit  call 
t'le  "crn-.plete  ciiurch" — serving,  witnessing. 
c  :ii:g-.  hiug'ng.  exalting  God.  giving  care- 
ful atiindince  to  his  Vv^ord.  and  doing  all 
of  ti:is  v.-ith  cont-gio'.is  jov  and  gladne.ss  in 
lie  Holy  Spuit. 

Ei:teru!g  the  sanctiuiry  for  the  8:45  morn- 
ing worship  service  one  Sunday.  I  sensed 
what  one  member  described  as  a  feeling 
of  power  in  the  gathered  congregation"  Here 
ard  there  vor.-hiDers  knelt  at  their  pews 
in  silent  prayer.  The  Concordia  Day  School 
Choir,  a  group  of  55  fifth  and  sixth  graders, 
sang  the  processional  that  lifted  the  mood  to 
praise  snd  signaled  the  beginning  of 
corpcrate  wor.ship.  Robed  in  cassock  and 
Eiuplice.  the  Reverend  Theodore  Graalmann. 
visitation  pastor,  led  the  order  of  worship. 
The  congregation  joined  in  responsive  read- 
i'^gs  of  the  Old  Test.iment  lesson  and  the 
Gospel.  After  tlie  united  confession  of  the 
-Apostles"  Creed  came  'The  Matter  of 
Importance." 

"This  is  someiiiing  we  learned  from  the 
B?_ptists.""  the  pastor  e.xplains.  "It  is  a  way 
of  bringing  a  matter  of  importance  to  the 
attention  of  our  people  for  their  support 
m  prayer  and  for  their  edification.'"  On  the 
day  of  my  visit  Pastor  Merkens  asked  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Elmer  Juelg  and  their  five  children 
to  come  forward,  after  which  he  conducted 
an  impressive  commissioning  ceremony,  set- 
ting them  apart  for  missionary  support With 
the  Lutheran  Bible  Translators  in  Liberia 
West    Africa. 

The  most  important  part  of  church  life  to 
75  percent  of  Concordia's  members,  accord- 
ing to  a  congregational  poll,  is  the  sermon. 
The  congregation  stood  for  the  reading  of  the 
texti  ""I  beseech  you  therefore,  brethren  by 
the  mercies  of  God.  tliat  ye  present  your 
bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable 
unto  GDd.  which  is  your  reasonable  service" 
(Romans  12:1).  The  sermon  was  inspira- 
tional. Biblical,  well  illustrated,  simple 
enough  for  the  young  to  understand. 

At  the  11  o'clock  service  the  anthem, 
s-.ing  with  authority  by  the  60-voice  adult 
choir,  Carrie:!  the  theme  of  the  morning 
aermon : 

God  of  grace  and  love  and  blessing. 
Thine  alone  shall  be  the  praise. 
Give  us  hearts  to  trust  Thee  truly. 
Hands  to  serve  Thee  all  our  days.* 

"  Prom  ""God  the  Father.  Son  and  Spirit." 
in  the  Chapel  Choir  series,  ed.  by  Carl 
Schalk,  copyright  1961  bv  Concordia  Pub- 
lishing House,  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 


A  majority  of   those 
ecii'.c     members     ol 
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Mrs.  Rhoda  N'  Canion  is  the  organi.st  anil 
dii-cctor  C'f  t!ie  adult  and  \he  four  Snn-i?.  1.- 
tchool  choirs  She  is  a  graduate  of  Concordia 
Teachers'  Colleire.  River  Forest,  Illinois,  and 
a  sister  of  the  pastor.  "When  we  were  yountv  "" 
slie  recalls.  ■  Guido  played  the  clarinet  and  1 
the  piano  a!-.cl  we  w.'utlfl  wor'K  up  coiicer  s 
for  Mom  a.d  Dad.  " 

"From  Dad  I  gained  a  •.remeudous  re£f-,e|t 
f.-r  tiie  Word  of  God,"  E;iys  Prs^cr  y.cr'r.T:' 
When  a  mp.r  st.mds  up  to  preach  lie-  hakl 
better  put  hi,  v.hole  heart  iiTo  it  He  nni  t 
be  exriied  in  i.is  own  way.  and  he  had  bettir 
tell  his  people  loud  and  clear  what  Je.-\  s 
Christ  mea  -.s."  Pastor  Merkei'S  was  made  a 
vice  pre.=  irfcnt  ol  the  Lutheran  Church-: 'i  - 
souri  Synod  in  1971  and  has  preaciied  c  11 
•The  Lutheran  Hour  '  international  broa(  - 
cast,  but  he  i-  first  and  foramo^t  a  shephei  d 
of  sotu.s. 

Chui-ch  members  and  visitor*  register  li.e  r 
atiendance  in  worsliip  each  Sunday.  Bef o;  e 
the  following  Sunday  a  member  of  the  pan^  li 
calls  on  the  visitor  in  his  home.  One  dsy 
while  paying  such  a  call,  Ramona  Stevens. 
beaci  01  ilie  Women's  Douri-el!  Ringers,  hi  - 
ticcd  that  the  lady  sliowed  unusuarimerc;- 1. 
■I  '.\ .etched  Billy  Gr.iham  on  TV  from  Oai  - 
land  la--.t  nit,ht."  she  told  Mrs.  Stevens,  "ai)  d 
I  want  to  mi!;e  n.y  connnitment  to  Chii^tr 
The  l5-".veek  adult  instruction  class  .„.. 
starting  the  next  Sunday  morning,  and  si  e 
became  a  p.irt  of  that  ^roup  of  60  adu' 
As£is;.i.".t  Pastor  Stephen  A.  McCl.i.tfc 
teaches  tlie  clas 
tending  'oecjine 
churjii. 

A  variety  of  .^rvices  attract  people  to  Coi: 
cordia:  the  day  care  center,  ilie  elemeniaij 
.-choo!,  the  vacation  Bible  school  (last  sun 
mers  school  enrolled  911  children),  and  a  . 
aggressive  sports  program.  Softball,  vollevba  1 
and  basketball  teams  from  Concordia'  aie 
regular  winners  in  the  city  church  league 
and  as  the  saying  goes  around  the  churcli 
•  They  come  to  play;  they  stay  to  pray 

A  geologist.  Bob  Keahey,  and  his  wife  a.h 
!.  .e  children  visited  Concordia  in  IPS: 
se.irching  for  a  church  "that  was  net 
a.shamed  to  pru-laim  Jesus  ChriSl  boldly.  "  /  i 
Concordia  they  found  what  tliev  neede;. 
Later  whe.i  Keahey  began  teaching  in  i]i 
Sunday  SchcKil  he  was  "s:'arec!  to  dea'Ji"  ■ 
pray  aloud.  'Pastor  told  me  to  t.ilk  to  Gc 
J-Jst  the  way  I  talk  to  a  good  friend."  hfc 
ta;.s.  Keahey  now  calls  each  of  his  35  iu!:t  1 
^.'raders  every  week  and  is  one  of  11  teachei  s 
ill  the  Young  People's  Bible  Class.  Attendanc  > 
m  this  division  Increased  15  per  cent  in  I97i; 
.ihno.st  three  hundred  teen-agers  are  enrollec 

Sunday  School  and  worship  weekly  at- 
tendance averages  2,750  children,  voung  peo- 
ple and  adults.  On  Wednesday  night  Sunda; 
School  teachers  study  methods  and  consid. 
ihe  Bible  les.son  fcr  the  following  Sunda 
Dr.  Harold  Meador,  a  dentist,  shares  the  fru 
of  his  Bible  research  with  first-  thro-.ij: 
eighth-grade   teachers. 

Concordia    Lutheran    School    began    as 
kindergarten  in  1952  and  has  de-.eloped  ii 
an    accredited    elementary    school,    with    le 
teachers  and  317  pupils.  Because  Texas  pub, 
schools  do   not  yet  offer  kindergarten,  Co; 
cordia  provides  a  special  service  for  parent  > 
who   want   early  tramiv.j:,   for  their  children, 
s:'.y.^   Principal   James   H.  Boriack.  Each   vea  • 


a  number  of  families  become  members 
tlie  church  as  a  result  of  this  initial  contav. 
v.ith  the  school.  Over  half  the  pupils  in  thes^' 
incder:i  classrooms  come  from  Concord 
families. 

Something  of  what  the  scl-.ool  means  ii 
church  members  is  indicated  bv  newspaper 
man  Wagner:  "The  school  gave  our  sum 
Steve,  a  firm  foundation  on  which  to  makf 
the  decision  to  enter  the  ministry."  He  is  one 
of  three  young  men  from  Concordia  servlnj 
as  vicars  in  a  one-year  Internship  befon 
completing     his    final     year     at     seminary 
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Twenty  of  the  church's  sons  and  daughters 
have  entered  or  are  preparing  for  the 
Christian  ministry.  Lenten  offerings  provide 
scholarships  for  every  young  person  entering 
Christian  training. 

"Saving  faith  is  personal,  but  never  pri- 
vate," says  Ouldo  Merkens.  He  believes  that 
those  who  criticize  organization  must  admit 
that  the  Spirit  can  breathe  through  struc- 
ture, and  that  "what  is  everybody's  respon- 
sibility is  no  one's  responsibility."  He  also  be- 
lieves that  Satan  Is  "pulling  out  all  the  stops 
today,    but   that   when   the  world   is  at   its 
worst,  Ck3d  will  see  to  it  that  the  church  is  at 
,^her  best." 
^  Paul  describes  the  church  "at  her  best"  as 
fa  body  "fitted  together  perfectly  .  .  .  each 
*  part  in  its  own  special  way  helps  the  other 
parts,  so  that  the  whole  body  is  healthy  and 
growing  and  full  of  love."  Concordia  Is  one 
congregation  striving  In  the  Spirit  toward 
that  goal. 


NORTH  VIETNAMESE  TACTICS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10,  2974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently much  propaganda  has  been  di- 
rected against  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam.  Many  old  false  charges  have 
once  again  raised  their  discredited  heads. 
Many  thousands  of  Americans  fought 
and  died  in  Vietnam  to  help  that  be- 
leaguered country  retain  its  freedom 
against  the  Communist  onslaught. 

Some  in  the  media  and  elsewhere  were 
predicting  that  the  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican Armed  Forces  from  that  country 
would'  result  in  its  quick  demise.  Of 
course,  Vietnam  did  not  fall.  Rather,  the 
government  was  able  to  expand  its  con- 
trol of  the  countryside  and  able  to  gain 
more  allegiance  to  it.  This  was  not  the 
result  of  the  Vietnamese  Communists 
lack  of  attempts  against  the  free  Viet- 
namese nor  was  it  a  result  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  lacking  supplies.  The  Com- 
munist Chinese  and  Soviet  Communists 
continue  to  provide  the  ammunition, 
weapons,  and  finances  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  want  to  continue  pursuing 
their  goal  of  taking  over  the  South.  The 
Communists,  having  poor  luck  on  the 
battlefield,  are  taking  their  battle  to  an- 
other arena— the  United  States  itself— 
to  attempt  to  sell  the  falsehoods  that 
they  have  been  so  unsuccessful  in  put- 
ting into  practice  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
battle  for  South  Vietnam  continues.  The 
Communists  have  great  persistence  in 
seeking  their  goals  of  conquest.  No  long- 
er are  American  men  fighting  and  dying 
in  Vietnam — ^for  which  we  sdl  should  be 
thankftil.  But  can  we  throw  away  the 
sacrifices  of  so  many  brave  Americans 
who  were  wounded,  captured,  or  were 
killed  to  stop  the  Commimist  advance? 
The  Soviets  and  Communist  Chinese  are 
still  pursuing  their  goals  in  Southeast 
Asia,  as  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world, 
through  proxy  wars  and  subversion. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
two  recent  articles  which  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  all  those  concerned  about 
American  foreign  policy.  One  is  entitled 
"llie  Sword  Pulled  Aside"  from  the 
March  16,  1974,  issue  of  the  Economist 
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and  the  other  is  an  Evans  and  Novak 
colimin  entitled  "Hanoi's  New  Strategy 
in  South  Vietnam"  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  April  10, 1974. 

The  articles  follow : 
[Prom  the  Economist,  Mar.  16,   19741 
The  Sword  Pulled  Aside 

(It  looks  as  If  North  Vietnam  has  dropped 
the  idea  of  another  attack  Into  the  south  for 
the  time  being — in  favour  of  a  campaign 
against  American  help  to  South  Vietnam's 
economy.) 

The  next  big  push  in  South  Vietnam  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong  may  not 
now  come  this  year,  and  very  likely  not  next 
year  either.  The  aim  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
government  presumably  remains  what  It  al- 
ways was:  to  unite  Vietnam  under  a  commu- 
nist government.  But  the  North  Vietnamese 
appear  to  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
an  attempt  to  bring  that  about  by  sending 
their  army  into  the  attack  again  in  the  next 
year  or  two  would  either  be  defeated,  or  must 
be  abandoned  for  other  reasons.  The  sword 
suspended  over  South  Vietnam's  head  may 
for  the  moment  have  been  withdrawn. 

There  are  many  signals  of  this  change  of 
tack.  Not  much  has  been  seen  or  heard  of 
General  Giap,  the  principal  architect  of  the 
great  ofifensives  of  1968  and  1672,  over  the 
past  six  months.  In  a  major  resolution, 
the  Hanoi  polltburo  recently  declared  that  the 
economic  reconstruction  of  North  Vietnam  is 
its  immediate  priority.  Still  more  revealing 
Is  a  Vletcong  document  captured  earlier  this 
year  (the  so-called  Cosvn  resolution  12) 
which  shows  that  the  communttts  are  think- 
ing In  terms  of  a  campaign  that  could  last 
until  1980,  and  will  be  psycholoflcal  and  eco- 
nomic as  much  as  military. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  playing  things  quietly  in  the  hope 
of  getting  a  large  amount  of  Bid  from  the 
Americans.  If  they  indulge  in  auch  hopes  at 
all — and  they  know  as  well  as  anyone  how 
hard  it  has  become  to  squeeze  any  kind  of 
aid  out  of  Congress,  most  of  all  for  so  recent 
an  enemy — the  idea  is  almost  certainly  mar- 
ginal to  their  calculations.  To  begin  with. 
North  Vietnam  is  receiving  about  as  much 
economic  aid  as  it  can  usefully  absorb  from 
its  Russian  and  Chinese  backers,  who  sent 
a  million  tons  of  rice  last  year.  Spanking  new 
tractors,  generators  and  machine  tools  are 
piled  up  along  the  road  between  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong.  Even  the  Swedes  are  contributing. 

So  American  money  is  not  a  tufficlent  rea- 
son for  the  communists'  restraint.  But  the 
North  Vietnamese,  having  seen  how  Amer- 
ican aircraft  and  American-made  antitank 
missiles  defeated  their  armoured  units  two 
years  ago,  will  be  inclined  to  hold  back  from 
a  new  offensive  until  they  are  qwite  sure  that 
the  Americans  are  unable  to  do  anything  to 
resist  it.  The  effort  they  have  put  into  re- 
storing their  anti-aircraft  defences  shows 
that,  despite  Watergate,  they  stOl  think  Pres- 
ident Nixon  is  capable  of  hitting  back.  Their 
tactic  is  therefore  to  wind  down  the  war  to  a 
pitch  they  Judge  the  South  Vietnamese  econ- 
omy cannot  stand,  but  Amerlcao  opinion  can 
accept  without  reacting. 

For  the  next  couple  of  years  this  will  be 
largely  a  war  for  South  Vietnam's  economy. 
The  military  threat  limits  the  extent  to 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  can  pare  down 
their  armed  forces,  the  biggest  drag  on  the 
country's  weak  economy.  The  real  war  In 
Vietnam  today  is  not  the  see«saw  struggle 
for  scraps  of  land;  it  is  a  test  to  see  which 
side's  national  structure  holds  out  the  bet- 
ter. The  North  Vietnamese  havt  their  prob- 
lems too:  they  have  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  American  bombing,  or  from 
the  typhoons  that  wiped  out  a  fifth  of  their 
rice  crop  last  year.  They  are  short  of  man- 
power, and  above  all  of  skilled  management. 
But  they  have  reliable,  and  gtnerous,  out- 
side backers.  The  South  Vietnamese,  in  con- 
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trast,   cannot  be  very  confident  about  the 
future  generosity  of  the  Americans. 

South  Vietnam's  war  is  still  paid  for  in 
American  dollars.  But  at  a  time  «f  unprece- 
dented world  commodity  prices,  American 
economic  aid  has  been  pruned  back  from 
$385m  in  1972  to  $320m  last  year.  Congress 
is  being  asked  to  approve  an  additional 
$150m  this  year,  but  it  may  take  a  struggle 
to  maintain  even  the  1973  aid  when  the 
issue  comes  up  next  month.  Yet  the  need 
is  obvious.  South  Vietnam's  economic  trou- 
bles are  the  result  of  bad  luck  as  well  as 
the  distortion  of  war.  The  price  of  fuel 
in  Saigon  has  been  multiplied  bjr  10  in  the 
past  two  years.  Inflation  is  running  at  an 
annual  rate  of  50  per  cent,  and  real  wages 
have  dropped  to  a  third  of  what  they  were 
in  1964.  The  effects  of  all  this  on  morale  can 
be  Imagined. 

THE    NEXT    CUT    WOULD    DRAW    BLOOD 

The  South  Vietnamese  picked  up  expen- 
sive habits  from  the  Americans  but  now,  out 
of  necessity,  they  are  learning  ntt  to  throw 
money  away  by  the  bucketful  In  wasted  am- 
munition or  redundant  consumer  goods.  The 
average  South  Vietnamese  battalion  is  op- 
erating on  a  fifth  of  the  ammunition  and 
a  tenth  of  the  fuel  that  used  to  be  con- 
sumed by  an  American  battalion.  The  prob- 
lem is  that — short  of  a  miraculous  off-shore 
oil  discovery— there  Is  no  way  that  South 
Vietnam  can  make  Itself  anywhere  near  self- 
sufficient  In  the  rest  of  this  decade.  Further 
cuts  in  American  aid  will  be  slicing  into  the 
red  meat,  not  the  fat. 

North  Vietnam's  friends  will  da  everything 
they  can  to  persuade  Congress  to  order  those 
cutbacks,  by  the  familiar  tactics  of  selec- 
tive outrage.  Every  effort  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  makes  to  recover 
lost  ground  in  what  is  still  its  territory  Is 
represented  as  an  affront  to  peact.  The  issue 
of  political  prisoners  is  still  trotted  out  at 
regular  Intervals — the  argument  being  that 
since  South  Vietnam's  rulers,  under  war  con- 
ditions, are  tougher  on  dissidents  than  dem- 
ocratic governments  are  expected  to  be  m 
peacetime;  they  might  as  well  be  replaced  by 
communists.  Since  the  communists,  pleading 
military  exigency,  do  not  allow  foreign  in- 
vestigators to  tour  their  JaUs  and  rehabilita- 
tion camps,  these  are  rarely  mentioned. 

Such  arguments  will  be  heard  repeatedly 
In  the  debate  over  aid  for  South  Vietnam. 
The  North  Vietnamese  are  chasing  the 
chimera  of  an  American  handout  for  them- 
selves much  less  than  the  very  real  possi- 
bility that  Congress  can  be  persuaded  to  cut 
into  the  subsidies  that  keep  South  Vietnam 
going.  This  is  one  reason  why  it  suits  them 
to  play  a  waiting  game  for  a  year  or  two 
longer. 


game  for  a  ye 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  10,  1974] 
Hanoi's  New  Stratect  in  Sout«  Vietnam 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

A  Communist  document  captured  by  gov- 
ernment forces  In  Blnh  Thuan  province  ou 
South  Vietnam's  central  coast  six  weelis  ago 
points  to  tragedy  growing  out  of  the  Nixon 
administration's  bungled  campaign  In  Con- 
gress for  continued  aid  to  Saigon. 

The  document  spells  out  unequivocally 
what  the  Communist  high  command  in 
Hanoi  really  wants:  "The  revolution  in  South 
Vietnam  can  only  be  won  by  means  of  armed 
violence  In  close  coordination  with  the  po- 
litical violence  of  the  masses."  This  Is  not 
local  bombast.  Rather,  the  directive  Is  based 
on  a  secret  resolution  setting  out  a  muscular 
strategy  for  the  entire  south. 

That  sharply  contradicts  propaganda 
spread  In  Congress  by  radical  "peace"  groups 
that  continued  bloodshed  In  South  Vietnam 
Is  caused  by  Saigon.  Beyond  that,  the  Com- 
munist strategy  reveals  the  danger  facing 
South  Vietnam,  If  as  now  seems  increasingly 
possible.  It  Is  threatened  by  draetlcally  re- 
duced U.S.  aid.  Thanks  to  failing  resolve  and 
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uncertain   leadership,    the   root  of   the   new 
Vietnam  crisis  is  in  Washington. 

Early  last  autumn,  U.S.  intelligence  ex- 
perts still  expected  a  massive  Communist 
offensive  this  year  from  210,000  North  Viet- 
namese regulairs  in  Northern  and  Western 
parts  of  South  Vietnam.  But  the  21st  Com- 
munist Party  Conference  in  Hanoi  decided 
Saigon's  army  was  too  strong.  What  resulted 
was  a  new  strategy  outlined  In  COSVN  Reso- 
lution 13,  secretly  issued  in  December.  In 
turn,  COSVN  13  was  incorporated  in  provin- 
cial directives,  such  as  the  guidelines  sent 
out  in  Blnh  Thuan  province. 

The  directive,  dated  Feb.  5,  is  remarkable, 
omitting  the  usual  propaganda  about  gen- 
eral elections  and  a  coalition  government 
(required  by  the  Paris  peace  treaty).  Instead 
it  bluntly  admits  that  Hanoi's  political  prog- 
ress in  South  Vietnam  since  U.S.  forces  pulled 
out  has  been  disappointing. 

"The  enemy  temporarily  has  the  upper 
hand,"  says  the  directive.  ".  .  .  Puppet  sol- 
diers are  still  plentiful"  and  are  'still  able 
to  control  populated  areas."  In  contrast, 
Communist  forces  "are  still  weak  and  under- 
manned; the  guerrilla  warfare  movement  has 
not  yet  become  strong."  The  answer:  "push 
our  attacks  strongly  in  all  areas." 

As  viewed  here,  such  directives  and  other 
Intelligence  data  mean  the  Communists  will 
continue  sharp  military  atucks  locally  this 
year  while  preparing  for  a  possible  general 
offensive  in  the  future.  In  sum.  Hanoi  is  not 
abandoning  force  as  the  means  to  unite  Indo- 
china; the  strength  of  the  Saigon  regime  has 
simply  delayed  the  showdown. 

The  one  factor  that  could  advance  the 
showdown  is  an  economic  breakdown,  to 
which  Communist  headquarters  have  been 
alerting  their  cadre.  A  drastic,  sudden  re- 
duction of  U.S.  aid  would  surely  trigger  such 
a  breakdown.  Thus,  defecting  Communists 
report  that  Hanoi's  strategy  is  designed  to 
undermine  U.S.  confidence  In  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu's  government. 

This  dovetails  with  the  campaign  laid  out 
last  October  when  veteran  radical  Tom  Hay- 
den  Invited  200  anti-war  activists  to  German - 
town,  Ohio,  for  a  strategy  session.  The 
propaganda  lines  set  forth  then  have  been 
vigorously  relayed  on  Capitol  HUl :  the  Thleu 
government,  not  Hanoi,  Is  the  aggressor  and 
would  collapse  without  provocation  should 
the  U.S.  withdraw  aid. 

Even  though  such  propaganda  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  Communists'  own  documents. 
It  has  found  fertile  soil  in  a  Congress  sick 
and  tired  of  the  Indochina  burden.  Hawkish 
leaders  of  a  decade  ago,  such  as  Democratic 
Rep.  Otis  Pike  of  New  York,  have  Joined  the 
aid  slashers.  In  the  Senate  old  super-hawk 
Barry  Goldwater  has  defected. 

Joining  this  widening  congresisonal  fatigue 
Is  a  combination  of  ineptitude  and  lassitude 
by  the  Watergate-obessed  Nixon  administra- 
tion. No  effective  lobbying  effort  has  been 
launched.  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer's letter  to  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
Justifying  the  aid  on  the  basis  of  private  and 
verbal  Paris  peace  agreements,  did  not  help. 
Far  worse  was  disclosure  of  an  outrageous 
and  self-defeating  cablegram  by  the  usually 
astute  Graham  Martin,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Saigon,  urging  that  Kentucky  not  be  given 
an  "honest  and  detailed  answer"  about  Viet- 
nam aid. 

The  major  administration  effort  was  a  plea 
before  a  closed-door  House  Republican 
caucus  March  26  by  Vice  President  Ford. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  administration  lost  a 
critical  test  for  more  military  aid  on  the 
House  floor  by  20  votes.  Some  Republican 
congressmen  feel  the  anti-Saigon  tide  on 
Capitol  HUl  is  so  strong  that  even  an  all-out 
Nixon  administration  effort  could  not  re- 
verse it. 

If  so,  the  last  chapter  of  the  tragic  Viet- 
nam story  may  be  drenched  In  irony.  At  the 
cost  of  so  much  American  blood,  treasure 
and  political  turmoil,  the  Saigon  regime  at 
last    has   established    Itself    politically   and 
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militarily,  as  even  Communists  documents 
concede.  Having  reached  this  point,  how- 
ever, its  worst  threat  now  is  not  Hanoi's  ag- 
gressive designs  but  ineptitude  and  battle 
fatigue   in   Washington. 


JACK  KEMP  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO 
RETIRING  MARYVALE  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT DR.  SAMUEL  R.  BEN- 
NETT 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Az^ril  10,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
several  years  many  school  districts  in 
the  Nation  have  undergone  a  great  deal 
of  unrest  and  experienced  various 
difficulties  of  one  sort  or  another.  How- 
ever, we  in  western  New  York  have  been 
fortunate  to  have  had  an  extraordinary 
man  as  superintendent  of  Cheektowaga's 
Maryvale  Board  of  Education  for  the 
past  23  years. 

Dr.  Samuel  R.  Bennett  has,  because 
of  his  enlightened  leadership,  not  only 
avoided  the  kinds  of  troubles  which 
afflicted  so  many  other  school  districts, 
but  also  helped  bring  the  Maryvale 
School  District  to  the  public  eye  as  a 
progressive,  and  responsible  example  of 
what  a  school  district  can  be. 

Dr.  Bennett  is  going  to  retire  at  the 
end  of  this  school  year.  His  accomplish- 
ments include  an  extensive  adult  educa- 
tion program,  a  well-developed  work 
experience  program,  a  growing  capacity 
of  BOCES — Board  of  Cooperative  Ed- 
ucations Services — to  provide  specialized 
teaching,  and  a  school  budget  which 
Maryvale  residents  have  never  rejected. 

The  Buffalo  newspapers  commended 
Dr.  Bennett  for  his  contributi(»is  and 
achievements.  Their  commentaries 
follow : 

Dr.  Samuel  Bennett  Retirinc;  Led  Maryvale 
District   23   Years 

Dr.  Samuel  R.  Bennett,  head  of  the  Mary- 
vale school  system  since  1951  and  the  man 
who  guided  It  through  an  explosive  period 
of  growth,  will  go  on  retirement  July  31. 

During  his  tenure  here,  the  Maryvale  school 
student  population  has  grown  from  about 
1,000  to  more  than  7,500  and  its  faculty  from 
35  to  358.  At  the  same  time,  the  district  has 
spent  about  $14  million  on  new  buUdings. 

The  announcement  of  his  retirement  de- 
scribed his  time  at  Maryvale  as  years  of  deci- 
sion. Besides  the  construction  program  and 
enormous  influx  of  students  he  had  to  man- 
age curricular  changes  and  face  up  to  new 
mandates  from  the  state. 

A  measure  of  his  skill  as  an  educational 
administrator  is  Ulustrated  by  the  fact  that 
six  people  who  served  under  him  in  the  dis- 
trict now  have  superintendencles  of  their 
own.  He  served  on  several  important  com- 
mittees concerned  with  public  education,  in- 
cluding: 

The  Superintendents'  CouncU,  to  which  the 
late  Dr.  James  Allen  appointed  him  while  he 
was  state  commissioner  of  education;  the 
State  School  District  Administrators  Board 
of  Directors;  the  Erie  County  Education  Tel- 
evision Committee,  of  which  he  was  chair- 
man, and  the  Western  New  York  Committee 
on  Legislation  &  Finance. 

He  also  accepted  an  invitation  to  attend 
for  two  years  the  prestigious  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Advanced  Administrative  Institute. 

Dr.  Bennett  came  to  Maryvale  from  Bir- 
mingham, Mich.  He  had  been  Junior  high 
school  principal  there  from  1948  to  1951  un- 
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der    the   superintendency   of   Dr.    Dwight   E 
Ireland. 

He  graduated  first  in  1934  from  old  Genesei* 
Normal  School  with  a  major  in  elementar  r 
education  and  from  Albany  State  Teachers 
College  In  1934  with  a  major  in  elementar  r 
education  and  from  English  and  social  stud, 
ies.  He  received  his  doctorate  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo  in  1959. 

Dr.  Bennett  taught  in  the  elemeniarv  an(  I 
junior  high  schools  at  Mt.  Morris  until"  1942, 
when  he  transferred  to  LeRoy.  With  tim  i 
out  for  World  War  II  service  as  a  Navy  gun  • 
nery  officer,  he  was  vice  principal  and'junio' 
high  principal  there  until  1948. 

He  and  his  wife  live  at  32  Eastvale  Dr   Di. 
Bennett   hopes  to  do  some  college  teachini ; 
in  his  retirement,  but  meantime  he  will  pla  ' 
some  golf,  travel  and  devote  time  to  relaxa 
tion  and  reading. 

[From   the   Buffalo   Evening   News.   Mar.   20, 

1974) 
Makvvale    Superintendent    Retiring    Aftei  ; 
Longest    Tenure   in    County 
When  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Bennett  told  Cheek- 
towaga's Maryvale  Board  of  Education  Mon 
day  that  he  wants  to  retire  at  the  end  of  th(  i 
school  year,  he  signaled  the  close  of  a  unlquti 
23-year  career  as  a  chief  school  officer. 

For  not  only  has  Dr.  Bennett  been  Erld 
County's  longest-serving  school  admlnistra 
tor.  his  tenure  has  been  among  the  quietest 
While  controversy  from  time  to  time  haii 
erupted  in  districts  all  around  Maryvale,  Dr 
Bennetts  influence  is  credited  with  Mary 
vale's  quiet  image. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  nothing  has  hap 
pened   at   Maryvale.  Far  from   it.  Rather   H 
reflects    the    loyalty    and    confidence    thai 
Maryvale's    30.000    residents    feel    for    their 
school  and  its  leadership. 

For  example,  Maryvale's  residents  hav« 
never  rejected  a  budget.  School  Board  elec- 
tions have  been  relatively  tame  compared  tc 
those  in  adjacent  districts. 

A  fine  and  extensive  adult  education  pro 
gram  flourishes  at  Maryvale  and  Dr.  Bennett 
has  had  the  wisdom  and  luck  to  have  selected 
excellent  aides  to  run  the  districts  seven 
school  buildings. 

Dr.  Bennett  has  a  partial  explanation  foi 
the  district's  harmony. 

"Maryvale  grew  from  a  residential  area  and 
the  school   became   the  center  of  the  com 
munlty  and  drew  its  loyalties." 

Another  long  time  observer  pointed  out 
that  the  school  system  is  the  closest  thing 
to  a  Main  St.  the  community  has. 

Dr.  Bennett  credits  the  districts  School 
Planning  Board  with  valuable  service  too. 
The  board  draws  its  membership  from  vir- 
tually every  Maryvale  organization. 

Its  sub-committees  perform   valuable   re 
search  into  vital  school  matters  so  that  new 
developments  and  proposals  rarely  come  as 
surprises    to    the    community's   leaders   and 
residents. 

If  Dr.  Bennett  has  gained  the  confidence  of 
residents,  the  onetime  social  studies  teacher 
also  has  won  the  respect  of  his  fellow  chief 
school  officers. 

Currently,  he's  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  for  the  Erie-Niagara  Chief  School 
Officers  Association.  The  committee  tackles 
such  difficult  matters  as  state  aid,  and  the 
new  recommendations  of  the  State  Task 
Force  for  restructuring  the  aid  programs. 

Marj-vale  now  enrolls  about  7100  students 
and  has  reached  Its  peak  population.  The 
frantic  building  of  the  1950  and  1960  decades 
is  over. 

That  has  given  Dr.  Bennett  (and  his  suc- 
cessor )  the  chance  to  spend  more  of  his  time 
on  purely  learning  matters  than  used  to  be 
the  case. 

If  Maryvale  has  been  a  peaceful  district, 
it's  also  a  "poor"  district  in  state  fiscal  terms. 
There's  only  about  $20,000  as  e^.sed  valuation 
behind  each  Maryvair  pupi.'  as  compared  to 
a  New  York  State  average  of  about  $40,000. 
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In  a  way  that  has  benefited  the  rtistrict 
because  the  state  government  has  carried  a 
large  share  of  the  district's  school  costs. 

But  with  state  aid  having  dropped  from 
48  per  cent  to  39  per  cent  of  local  costs  in 
recent  years,  some  crucial  decisions  about 
where  the  school  money  will  come  trom  He 
ahead  for  Maryvale  and  other  districts. 

Dr.  Bennett  Is  confident  that  the  youngs- 
ter finishing  Maryvale  schools  today  Is  much 
better  prepared  than  graduates  of  20  years 
ago.  "They  have  to  be  because  our  teachers 
today  are  so  much  better  prepared."  he  ex- 
plained. 

Dr.  Bennett  also  places  great  store  In  the 
new  work  experience  program  that  Marj-vale 
and  other  schools  use  and  the  growing  ca- 
pacity of  BOCES,  the  Board  of  Co-operative 
Educational  Services,  to  provide  specialized 
teaching. 

For  Dr.  Bennett,  who  started  teaching  in 
Mt.  Morris  Central  School,  then  moved  to 
LeRoy  Central  and  then  Birmingham.  Mich., 
Maryvale  Is  not  the  end  of  the  educational 
line. 

"I  gave  my  notice  early  enough  so  that  I 
might  find  something  else  after  I  leave  here," 
he  said. 

Sam  Bennett's  low-profile  manner  has 
proven  useful  out  of  as  well  as  in  school. 
He's  pretty  good  with  the  woods  and  Irons, 
as  regulars  at  the  Laticasler  Country  Club 
have  learned. 

For  years,  he  and  his  erstwhile  school 
neighbor.  Dr.  William  E.  Keller,  the  former 
Wllllamsvllle  sxiperlntendent,  maintained  a 
hot  rivalry  on  the  golf  course. 

Worried  that  revelation  of  his  golfing  tal- 
ents could  cramp  his  betting  game  on  the 
links,  the  slim,  trim  educator  wotild  only 
admit  to  shooting  in  the  low  80s  on  his  bet- 
ter days. 

A  confirmed  believer  in  walking  as  a  good 
exercise,  this  year  Sam  Bennett  mechanically 
advanced  to  cross  country  skiing. 

After  this  year,  he  hopes  to  spend  his  eve- 
nings reading  more  political  biographies  and 
fewer  school  budgets. 


AN  URBAN  ARCHITECTURAL  TRI- 
UMPH IN  MINNEAPOLIS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINN'ESOT.\ 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
51 -story  Investors  Diversified  Services — 
IDS — building  has  added  a  new  sense  of 
visual  excitement  to  the  Minneapolis 
skyline. 

The  oflBce  tower  is  part  of  a  larger 
complex  of  four  buildings  joined  to- 
gether by  a  glass  enclosed  courtyard.  The 
entire  complex  covers  a  full  square  block 
in  the  center  of  downtown  Minneapolis. 
It.  in  turn,  is  linked  to  the  buildings  that 
face  it  on  all  four  sides  by  a  series  of 
glass  enclosed  walkways  spanning  down- 
town streets  at  the  second  story  level. 

This  new  ofBce,  shopping,  and  hotel 
center,  designed  by  Philip  Johnson  and 
John  Burgee,  is  gaining  wide  acclaim  for 
its  architectural  quality.  William  Marlln 
in  the  Washington  Post  has  called  it  an 
"urban  triumph."  Writing  in  the  New 
York  Times.  Paul  Goldberger  says  that 
it  is  "<me  of  the  finest  skyscraper  group- 
ings built  in  any  American  city  in  the 
last  decade." 

Goldberger  goes  on  to  say: 

It  is  all  a  good  urban  space  should  be.  full 
of  life  and  activity,  yet  not  too  busy  or  fussy; 
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and  large  enough  to  create  a  sense  of  grand 
civic  scale,  yet  able  to  relate  well  to  existing 
buildings  and  street  patterns. 

The  IDS  complex  Is  most  significant 
as  a  focal  point  of  our  revitalized  down- 
town. Undoubtedly,  it  will  help  to  spur 
the  continued  growth  of  a  central  busi- 
ness district  that  is  alive  and  flourishing 
today  because  of  creative  efforts  by  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors. 

Through  this  project.  I^ilip  Johnson 
and  John  Burgee  have  shown  how  urban 
ai'chitecture  can  have  a  major  social, 
cultural,  and  economic  impact  far  be- 
yond the  immediate  space  that  it  en- 
closes. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  in- 
sert the  articles  by  Paul  Ooldberger  and 
William   Marlin   in   the   Congressional 
Record: 
A.v    Urban    Architf.ctur.\l   "Triumph"   in 
Minneapolis 
(By  William  MarUn) 

Minneapolis. — The  Midwest  now  has  il.s 
own  Piazza  San  Marco  in  Mliineapolls. 

Investors  Diversified  Servloes  (IDS),  com- 
ml-Sbioning  architects  Philip  Johnson  and 
John  Burgee  of  New  York,  apparently  feel.s 
that  making  .sense  is  as  important  as  mak- 
ing money.  Their  new  IDS  Center  is,  in  more 
than  architectural  terms,  an  urban  triumph 
a  street-smart  cluster  of  four  buildings  on 
one  downtown  block  with  an  enthralling, 
multi-level.  20.000-square-foat  covered  court. 

A  51 -story  tower,  with  rooftop  restaurant 
and  observation  deck,  benignly  reigns  over 
the  city's  low  profile  skyline.  Its  octagonal 
plan,  notched  out  with  setbacks  on  each  of 
the  four  angled  sides  to  cteate  32  corner 
offices  on  each  floor,  reads  out  with  multi- 
faceted  facades  of  mirror  gliss,  making  the 
tower  more  a  presence  than  an  imposition 
ii\  the  city's  cozy  scale. 

A  19-story  hotel,  including  a  bank.  Is  lo- 
cated on  the  opposite  side  of  the  IDS  block. 
Its  plan,  evocative  of  the  tower's,  also  has 
setbacks.  Guestrooms  are  sequentially  stag- 
gered along  a  zig-zagged  center  corridor,  giv- 
ing most  of  them  a  corner-window  view  down 
the  adjacent  streets. 

An  eight-story  office  annet.  containing  an 
underground  garage,  is  mora  rectangular  In 
plan,  yet  it  too  is  notched  out  at  two  cor- 
ners, diagonal  from  each  otber.  This  annex 
edges  along  Marquette  Avenue,  creating  a 
border  on  that  side  of  the  block  between 
the  hotel  which.  In  turn,  creates  a  border 
lining  8th  and  the  tower  which,  hi  turn, 
creates  a  border  on  7th. 

In  this  way,  the  Identity  of  the  streets  is 
kept  intact.  The  fourth  quadrant  of  the  IDS 
block,  at  the  corner  of  8th  and  Nicollet  Mall, 
contains  a  two-story  retail  structure,  in- 
cluding a  cavernous  Woolworth's  and  as- 
sorted shops  and  services. 

These  buildings,  taken  separately,  are  be- 
side the  point.  But  taken  together,  they 
create  the  point — that  center-block  piazza, 
called  (hereabouts)  Crystal  Court,  canopied 
with  a  pyramidal  composite  of  metal  framed 
glass  and  plastic  cubes,  and  rising  to  a  high 
point  of  121  feet. 

Here,  at  least,  is  a  real  gathering  place — 
as  is  San  Marco  in  Venice,  and  as  most  of 
history's  piazzas  and  squaresiand  courts  were 
conceived  to  be. 

At  IDS  Center,  the  Crystal  Court  serves  a 
congenial  function.  People  have  reasons  to 
gather.  They  have  reasons  to  tarry  and,  at 
the  same  time  the  system  o|  Interconnected 
bridges  and  esplanades,  feeding  Into  the  court 
and  threading  through  it,  supplies  quick, 
convenient,  weather-safe  pa.stage  for  those  in 
a  hurry. 

The  reason  that  IDS  in  general  and  the 
Crystal  Court  in  particular  are  so  street- 
smart,   as   It   was   said,   is   that   four   glass- 
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enclosed  skyways  make  it  a  functional  as 
well  as  sociable  extension  of  the  city's  move- 
ment arteries.  | 

These  second -level,  midblot-k  bridges — 
versions  of  which  are  now  appearing  In  Seat- 
tle. Portland,  Denver — also  serte  to  add  yet 
another  dimension  to  the  economic  vitality 
of  the  streetscape. 

Minneapolis  has  10  of  these  completed  and 
50  more  projected.  Directly  beneath  the  four 
IDS  skyways  in  street-level  access  as  well — 
thus  giving  double  life  to  these  four  points. 

Once  inside  this  great  "outdoors"  or  out- 
side this  great  "indoors"  the  skyways  con- 
nect, lining  the  space  on  all  but  the  tower 
side  with  a  potpourri  of  shops  and,  right 
next  to  the  inside  block  face  pf  the  tower, 
jtitting  into  the  court  Itself,  an  almost 
Parisian  kind  of  restaurant.        I 

IDS  Is  not  so  much  structural  innovation 
as  it  Is  social  Innovation — a  Tork  of  tech- 
nology and  art  which  recognlaed  the  exist- 
ing pattern  of  streets,  and  kept  them  wholly: 
a  work  which,  though  expensl\>e  in  terms  of 
first  cost,  will  yield  economic  dividends  for 
lt.self  and  downtown  by  making  it  even  more 
sociable  and  attractive  and  effiolent. 


I  From   the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  10,  1974) 

PiyTY -One-Story  Tower  Tops  Minneapoli.s 

Skyline 

(By   Paul   Goldberger) 

Minneapolis. — Taped  to  the  wall  of  a 
service  elevator  in  the  new  51 -story  IDS  Cen- 
ter here  is  a  postcard  view  erf  the  Poshay 
Tower,  the  eccentric  ninateen-twenties 
obelisk  which,  until  the  completion  of  IDS, 
was  Minneapolis'  tallest  building.  Scrawled 
beside  the  picture  are  the  words,  "To  my 
good  friend  IDS — best  wishes,  Mr.  Poshay." 

The  inscription  rooted  in  siircasni  had  a 
serious  intent:  to  express  the  concern  of 
many  residents  here  over  the  decision  of  In- 
vestors Diversified  Services  to  tUow  its  huge 
new  headquarters  grouping  to  dominate  the 
city's  skyline,  once  topped  off  by  Poshay's 
tapering  tower.  Yet  this  concern  seems  hardly 
called  for.  Minneapolis  never  reMly  had  much 
of  a  skyline,  and  although  residents  may  feel 
sentimental  about  It,  Poshay  Is  not  a  very 
good  building. 

SIULLFUL  DESIGN 

The  new  building  is.  It  is  not  only  a  good 
building  but  one  of  the  finest  skyscraper 
groupings  built  in  any  American  city  in  the 
last  decade.  It's  a  skillful  piece  of  design 
with  not  only  the  elegant  detaUlng  charac- 
teristic of  architects  Philip  Johnson  and 
John  Burgee,  but  the  site  planning  is  so  sen- 
sitive that  it  should  put  to  re«t  any  sugges- 
tions that  the  complex  is  not  a  respectful 
part  of  the  Minneapolis  cityscape. 

And  it  Is  proof  that  the  scale  of  a  city  can 
be  altered  skillfully,  without  tie  devastating 
effects  that  a  project  like  the  World  Trade 
Center  has  had  on   lower  Maiihattan. 

The  IDS  Center  consists  of  a  51-story  tow- 
er, a  19-story  hotel,  an  elglit-story  office 
building  and  a  two-story  wing  of  stores,  all 
arranged  around  a  central  glast-roofed  court. 
Each  building  is  accessible  from  the  street  as 
well  as  from  the  court,  and  there  are  four 
entrances  to  the  court  from  the  street  itself. 

The  store-lined  court  has,  Ui  the  months 
since  its  opening,  become  one  of  downtown 
Minneapolis 's  vital  public  spaces.  It  Is  an  ex- 
citing, dramatic  room,  full  of  both  vertical 
and  horizontal  movement.  The  roof ,  made  up 
of  a  pile  of  glass  and  steel  pyramids,  mounts 
toward  the  southeast  corner  of  the  court, 
reaching  121  feet  at  its  highest  point.  It  is 
like  a  great  glass  circus  tent  pitched  in  the 
center  of  the  city. 

Two  of  the  hotel's  restaurants  are  perched 
on  balconies  overlooking  the  space,  adding 
to  the  activity.  But  the  court  ia  perhaps  most 
interesting  of  all  in  Its  floor  plan.  There  are 
no  straight  lines  here,  only  diagonals  pulling 
from  a  subtle  balance  of  entrances  around 
the  space. 
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The  headquarters  relates  to  Its  surround- 
ings both  at  street  level,  where  funnel-shaped 
entrances  pull  the  pedestrian  off  the  street 
into  the  court,  and  at  one  level  above.  There 
are  four  new  additions  to  Mlnneapolls's  sec- 
ond-floor "skyway"-enclosed  crosswalk  sys- 
tem literally  tie  the  complex  to  its  neigh- 
bors. 

It  is  all  a  good  urban  space  should  be:  a 
clear,  processional  entrance  to  the  buildings 
surrounding  it,  yet  an  identifiable  place  in 
itself;  full  of  life  and  activity,  yet  not  too 
busy  or  fussy;  and  large  enough  to  create  a 
sense  of  grand  civic  scale,  yet  able  to  relate 
well  to  existing  buildings  and  street  patterns. 
glass  skin 

The  buildings  of  the  complex  maintain  this 
quality.  The  51 -story  tower  is  basically  octag- 
onal, with  eight  small  setbacks  along  each 
of  the  four  diagonal  sides  to  provide  32  cor- 
ner offices  on  each  floor.  The  shape  Is  effective 
in  reducing  the  large  mass  of  the  tower  as 
seen  from  afar  (as  is  the  precisely  detailed 
mirror-glass  "skin").  At  ground  level  the 
diagonals  play  a  major  role  In  shaping  the 
spaces  of  the  court. 

IDS,  like  all  of  the  Johnson-Burgee  firm's 
current  skyscraper  work,  makes  certain  ges- 
tures back  toward  the  Seagram  Building,  on 
which  Mr.  Johnson  worked  as  associate  archi- 
tect with  Miss  van  der  Rohe,  and  which  he 
and  Mr.  Burgee  continue  to  consider  an  es- 
sential source. 

The  two-story  travertine  lobby,  the  steel 
and  copper  wire  pattern  of  the  elevator  cabs, 
and  the  alignment  of  the  elevator  banks  with 
the  tower's  entrances  to  avoid  the  useless 
90-degree  turn  so  common  in  office  towers 
are  all  borrowings  from  Seagram. 

But  they  are  borrowings  of  respect,  not 
blind  worship.  What  is  encouraging  about 
this  project  Is  how  well  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Burgee  apply  lessons  learned  from  Seagram 
In  the  entirely  different  context  that  the  IDS 
Center  represents. 

The  Center's  hotel  repeats  the  setbacks 
of  the  office  tower,  and  with  the  rooms  on 
each  floor  set  back  s  quentlally  the  corridors 
assume  a  zigzag  shape.  They  are  perhaps  the 
only  hotel  corridors  anywhere  that  manage 
to  be  Interesting  spaces  in  their  own  right. 

The  hotel  has  no  real  lobby — the  court 
assumes  most  of  the  lobby  functions,  with  a 
registration  desk  tucked  in  on  the  third  floor. 
The  interiors,  all  designed  by  Johnson  & 
Burgee,  are  sleek  and  clean,  a  bit  too  Bloom- 
Ingdale's  for  some  tastes  but  a  refreshing 
change  from  the  blandness  of  Holiday  Inns. 
(As  well  as  from  the  Interiors  of  IDS's  offices, 
which  were  designed  by  Welton  Becket  and 
Associates  and  fall  far  short  of  the  level  of 
quality  set  by  the  Johnson-Burgee  building 
Itself.) 

One  of  Johnson  &  Burgee's  preoccupations 
over  the  last  several  years  has  been  the  es- 
thetic problem  of  the  skyscraper  in  relation 
to  the  street.  They  have  rejected  the  open 
plaza  in  favor  of  something  more  Interesting 
visually  and  more  compatible  with  the  street- 
scape,  while  attempting  to  vary  the  form, 
although  not  the  engineering,  of  the  glass 
tower  itself. 

One  building  In  this  series  Is  Pennzoil 
Place,  a  pair  of  towers  joined  by  a  glassroofed 
lobby  now  under  construction  In  Houston; 
another  Is  the  project  for  Lehman  Brothers 
in  New  York,  which  would  have  included  a 
covered  arcade.  And  another  is  IDS. 

It  Is  typical  of  the  economic  and  other 
problems  of  building  In  New  York  that  thehr 
superb  effort  for  lower  Manhattan,  the  Leh- 
man Brothers  building,  was  never  built.  In 
a  way  it  is  unfortunate  that  Johnson  &  Bur- 
gee, a  New  York  firm,  should  not  have  been 
able  to  build  a  project  of  IDS's  scope  and 
quality  In  their  home  city — end  that  New 
York  architects  must  go  to  Minneapolis  to 
teach  some  lessons  about  combining  size  with 
architectural  and  urbanlstlc  quality  that  New 
TOTk  City  desperately  needs  to  leara. 
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ANN  ARBOR'S  ST.  THOMAS  HIGH 
SCHOOL  WINS  ITS  FIRST  STATE 
TITLE  IN  OVER  40  YEARS 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10.  1974 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  the 
disappointment  of  defeat  makes  the 
triumph  of  victory  all  the  more  satisfy- 
ing. TTiis  was  the  case  10  days  ago  for 
the  St.  Thomas  High  School  basketball 
team  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  as  it  lived  up 
to  the  year-long  chant  of  its  cheerlead- 
ers that,  "We're  Number  One." 

Last  year  St.  Thomas  High  lost  in  the 
semifinals  and  in  1972  an  equally  spirited 
and  determined  team  was  beaten  by  a 
single  point  in  the  regional  final.  But  on 
March  30  at  East  Lansing  the  St.  Thomas 
High  team  proved  the  value  of  team 
play  as  it  defeated  Harbor  Springs  68  to 
53  to  win  the  finals  of  the  class  D  State 
high  school  toumment. 

The  victory  brought  Ann  Arbor  its  first 
State  title  in  over  40  years  and  left  St. 
Thomas  with  a  26  to  1  record  for  the 
year.  The  win  was  especially  satisfying 
to  the  St.  Thomas  team  because  Harbor 
Springs  had  maintained  an  undefeated 
record  until  the  championship  game. 

The  purpose  of  my  calling  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  is  to  give 
high  praise  and  honor  to  the  team  for 
winning  the  championship.  I  also  wanted 
to  note  the  low-key  philosophy  of  Coach 
Mike  Ramker  about  the  importance  of 
winning. 

The  coach  said  in  a  post-game  inter- 
view with  the  Ann  Arbor  News: 

We  figured  they  were  not  going  to  run 
us  out  of  town  if  we  lost.  Our  kids  were 
really  relaxed.  We  were  just  going  to  play 
a  basketball  game  and  the  better  team  would 
win. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  St.  Thomas  team  and 
its  coaches  and  I  include  an  article  from 
the  Ann  Arbor  News  about  the  final  game 
to  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Irish    Discover    They    Can    Run    On    "D" 
Finalist  , 

(By  Jeff  Mortimer) 

East  Lansing. — The  fun  began  when  the 
St.  Thomas  High  basketball  team  found  out 
it  could  run  on  Harbor  Springs. 

The  message  came  through  from  Coach 
Mike  Ramker  during  a  time  out  two  minutes 
into  the  second  quarter  of  Saturday  night's 
Class  D  state  championship  game  at  Jenlson 
Pleldhouse. 

Harbor  Springs  was  leading.  21-16,  after 
three  straight  baskets,  but  neither  team  had 
been  able  to  seize  momentum.  After  the 
time  out,  the  Irish  ran  off  10  consecutive 
points  In  a  little  over  two  minutes. 

They  did  it  in  classic  fashion — using  their 
2-3  zone  to  keep  the  Rams  outside  and  deny 
them  the  offensive  boards.  Len  Lillard  or  Ken 
Richard  would  clear  and  outlet.  Pat  Gal- 
lagher and,  after  Richard  fouled  out,  super- 
sub  Pete  Lemmer  would  finish  the  carnage 
at  the  other  end  before  Harbor  Springs 
could  reverse  itself. 

"After  we  realized  we  had  the  fast  break, 
we  told  them  to  run,"  said  a  proud  but  re- 
strained Ramker.  "They  sent  a  lot  of  guys 
to  the  boards  and  nobody  was  back." 

"We  didn*t  expect  that  kind  of  trap  zone," 
Ramker  explained.  "Tbey  didn't  use  It  when 
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we  scouted  them.  After  we  started  getting  it 
in  the  corners,  it  was  all  over.  It  was  three 
against  two. 

•We  didn't  think  we  could  run  that  wM' 
against  them.  They  were  kind  of  slow  getti  ig 
back  down  court." 

Prom  the  time  St.  Thomas  made  the  ad- 
justment until  the  new  state  champs  en- 
Joyed  their  biggest  lead.  65-45,  the  margin 
in  favor  of  the  Irish  was  49-24. 

Another  way  of  saying  that  is  'no  contes  ;." 

The  triumph  was  sweet  vindication  for  t  tie 
Irish,  who  lost  in  the  semifinals  last  y«  ar 
and  were  beaten  by  a  point  in  the  regional 
final  in  1972. 

'We  try  to  set  our  goals  realistically."  si  id 
Ramker  "I  thought  we  could  have  vion  tjie 
state  the  last  three  years.  We  learned  a  Tot 
from  last  year.  We  made  mistakes  in  prepaia- 
tion  and  the  pressure  got  to  the  players  " 

This  years  approach  was  more  low-ktv, 
and  it  paid  off. 

"We  figured  they  weren't  going  to  run  us 
out  of  town  if  we  lost,"  the  coach  said.  "Our 
kids  were  really  relaxed.  We  were  Just  going 
to  play  a  basketball  game  and  the  bet  ,er 
team  would  win.  Maybe  we  didn't  take  it  as 
seriously  as  some  people  did.  We  made  it 
like  we  were  just  going  to  Dearborn  to  play 
a  game." 

While  the  Irish  found  the  flaws  in  the  Hix- 
bor  Springs'  zone,  the  Rams  had  considerably 
more  difficulty  with  St.  Thomas'  defens  ve 
strategy, 

■We  felt  if  we  could  make  them  shoot  oier 
us  all  night,  they  couldn't  beat  us,"  said 
Ramker.  "I  know  they've  played  against  zores 
before  but  ours  is  a  very  intimidating  zoni!  ' 

Harbor  Springs  shot  only  32.4  per  cent  frdm 
the  field  in  the  first  half  and  fizzled  to  2 7  8 
after  intermission.  The  Rams  were  forced  ii^to 
low-percentage  shots  and  more  important, 
pressed  into  shooting  beyond  the  range  tl»y 
would  have  preferred,  even  for  outside  sho:s. 

Pavorites  have  a  notoriously  poor  track 
record  in  state  tournaments.  That  the  Irish 
confirmed  their  number-one  poll  rankl  ig 
was  especially  satisfying. 

"This  isn't  something  that  fell  into  our 
laps, "  said  Ramker.  "At  the  start  of  the  sea- 
son, we  intended  to  be  here.  We  liked  tie 
idea  that  we  were  rated  and  everybody  was 
looking  for  us.  This  Is  where  we  got  cir 
training.  I'd  do  it  again." 

A  stat€  championship  team  produces  not 
only  congratulation  and  celebration  but  alto 
peculation.  Where  will  the  team's  main  m$n 
go  to  college?  Has  anyone  sought  to  lure  the 
coach's  services? 

The  e-"!"  Lillard  will  be  a  prize  catch  for 
someone,  although  Ramker  emphatically 
denied  the  report  in  the  tournament  prto- 
gram  that  Notre  Dame  is  Lillard's  destina- 
tion. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  KING,  ATTUCKS  ANt> 
POWELL 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  sill 
know  that  this  past  Thursday,  April  ^, 
1974,  marked  the  death  of  two  great  me^, 
the  Honorable  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  J^., 
and  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  Kln^. 
Jr.,  men  whose  lasting  contributions  arid 
whose  impact  on  the  American  system  if 
justice  created  a  turning  point  in  our 
history.  j 

From  the  start  of  his  congressional 
career,  Powell  saw  himself  as  represent- 
ing not  just  Harlem  constituents  but  alao 
those  who,  at  that  time,  had  no  political 
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voice  "because  they  can't  vote."  He  spoke 
out  on  civil  rights  supporting  equal  op- 
portunity for  blacks  and  other  minorities 
in  all  levels  of  society.  As  chairman  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
from  1960  to  1967.  Powell  was  the  pre- 
dominant force  in  obtaining  passage  of 
several  major  pieces  of  legislation  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  equality  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  for  all  people. 

Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.,  laid  the  leg- 
islative foundation  to  assist  the  socially 
and  economically  oppressed  minority 
Americans  in  our  society.  He  advocated 
an  end  to  segregation  in  the  armed  seiT- 
ices,  a  permanent  fair  employment  prac- 
tices commission,  legislation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  equality  of  economic 
opportunity  for  all  people. 

It  was  his  belief  that  there  is  no  future 
for  the  black  man  that  he  does  not  fight 
for.  And  there  is  no  future  for  the  blacks 
until  they  are,  first,  proud  that  they  are 
black  and  second,  black  in  their  think- 
ing. This  was  his  platform  prose,  the 
ground  upon  which  he  stood  and  fought 
for  his  rights  and  for  the  rights  of  all 
black  Americans. 

Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  made 
himself  the  unchallenged  voice  of  black 
people  and  other  minorities,  infusing 
within  all  people  strength  which  gave 
the  civil  rights  revolution  its  stature. 

I  have  a  dream  that  my  four  children  will 
one  day  live  In  a  nation  where  they  will  not 
be  judged  by  the  color  of  their  skin  but  by 
the  content  of  their  character.  I  have  a 
dream. 

All  of  us  in  this  Chamber  today  re- 
member the  emotioiml  thrust  of  these 
words.  We  who  were  present  are  indeed 
fortunate  to  have  experienced  the  power 
and  charisma  of  his  eloquence.  It  was 
King's  contention  that  nonviolence  could 
be  the  most  effective  weapon  in  the  black 
man's  fight  for  justice  in  the  United 
States  and  may  prove  the  answer  to  the 
need  of  all  humanity. 

We  remember  well  how  King,  some- 
times referred  to  as  the  "father"  of  the 
sit-in,  in^ired  and  encouraged  this 
form  of  protest  against  discrimination  at 
lunch  counters,  theaters,  department 
stores,  colleges,  and  libraries.  Eager  to 
provoke  the  Federal  Government  into 
greater  involvement  in  the  civil  rights 
cause,  he  supported  the  Freedom  Riders 
of  whites  and  blacks  which  tested  the 
willingness  of  the  National  Government 
to  protect  the  rights  of  blacks  in  the 
South.  One  tends  to  forget  that  most 
men,  black  or  white,  are  essentially  non- 
violent, and  that  Dr.  King  was  trying 
to  marshal  this  nonviolence.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  he  brought  about  a 
sense  of  a  black-and-white  community 
of  decent  men. 

With  their  commanding  presence  and 
great  oratorical  talents  both  King,  the 
moralist,  and  Powell,  the  legislator, 
could  mobilize  people  to  act.  Both  had  an 
indescribable  capacity  for  empathy  that 
was  the  touchstone  of  leadership.  And 
both,  by  preachment,  articulated  to 
blacks  a  sense  of  identity  and  functional 
unity. 

In  conjunction  with  the  special  order 
commemorating  these  two  men,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  yom-  attention  a  parade 
sponsored  by  the  Crispus  Attucks  Society 
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held  in  my  hometowTi,  Newark,  honoring 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  Crispus 
Attucks.  a  runaway  slave  who  was  one 
of  the  first  Americans  killed  at  the 
Boston  Massacre.  The  theme  for  this 
year's  parade  was  'March  in  Piide"  for 
"it  is  truly  better  to  march  in  pride  than 
in  protest." 

Among  the  many  dignitaries  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  ninth  annual  event  were 
Gov.  Brendan  T.  Byrne.  Assembly 
Speaker  S.  Howard  Woodson.  Jr.,  and 
Newark  Mayor  Kenneth  A.  Gibson. 
There  were  approximately  50,000  people 
who  joined  in  tlie  march  and.  at  least. 
15.000  person.s  who  were  among  the  spec- 
tators. Among  tlie  young  marchers  were 
tlie  Newark  West  Side  Boys'  Club  cham- 
pionship Little  League  team  and  the 
Orange  High  Scliool  State  championship 
basketball  team.  Tliere  were  20  floats, 
including  one  transporting  the  State's 
seven  black  mayors.  Miss  Junior  Miss  of 
New  Jersey.  Miss  Black  Teenager  of  New 
Jersey,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Newark 
Pohcemen's  Benevolent  Association. 

As  grand  marshal,  Mr.  Woodson  said 
he  was  "iicnored  to  see  such  an  excellent 
display  of  togetherness  to  honor  two 
great  Americans."  Connie  Woodruff,  who 
served  as  parade  commentator,  com- 
mended black  fraternal  organizations 
and  black  businessmen  for  their  work 
throughout  the  years  "to  keep  the  pa- 
rade alive. ' 

It  was  my  feeling  that,  although  King 
and  Attucks  lived  during  different  eras 
of  history,  we  can  speak  about  them  at 
the  same  time  because  they  held  in  con- 
mon  an  ideal,  and  equally  Important,  the 
courage  to  speak  out  and  take  action. 

Even  in  today's  sophisticated  and  mod- 
em society,  it  has  not  been  fashionable 
to  dream  of  an  ideal  and  then  speak  out 
honestly  and  openly  regarding  it.  Nor 
has  it  been  fashionable  to  act  according 
to  those  ideals.  Yet  that  is  exactly  why 
we  praise  these  men.  They  were  not 
afraid  to  speak  out,  to  act  and  even  give 
their  lives  in  order  to  achieve  justice  and 
freedom  for  their  people. 

I  believe  that  this  country  is  now  at 
another  critical  point  in  its  history.  We 
are  confronted  with  crises  and  problems 
that  go  to  the  very  core  off  our  political 
and  economic  systems.  And  if  we  are  to 
overcome  these  obstacles  what  we  should 
do.  rather,  what  we  must  do,  is  to  follow 
the  example  set  forth  by  King  and  At- 
tucks. For  there  can  only  be  one  way  to 
truly  do  honor  to  these  two  men,  and 
other  men  like  them,  and  that  is  by  using 
them  as  examples  for  our  own  conduct 
as  we  attempt  to  deal  with  today's  chal- 
lenges. 

And  so  I  ask  those  who  wish  to  pay  the 
highest  tribute  to  King.  Attucks,  and 
Powell  to  do  so  by  malcing  their  bravery, 
their  integrity,  and  their  great  desire  for 
justice  and  freedom  our  own. 
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THREE  PLATEAUS   OF  ADULT  LIFE 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or    GEOKCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ad- 
dressing my  constituents  in  the  Third 


District  of  Georgia,  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent,  I  frequently  refer  to 
the  three  plateaus  of  adult  life. 

The  first  plateau  is  in  having  children 
of  your  own  for  it  is  then  that  you  learn 
the  full  meaning  of  xmselfish  adult  life. 

The  second  plateau  is  Little  League 
baseball  because  a  family  as  a  unit  can 
participate— agonizing  together  in  de- 
feat and  rejoicing  together  in  victory. 

The  third  plateau  is  having  grand- 
children because  you  can  love  them  as 
your  own  without  quitei  the  same 
responsibilities. 

Many  of  us  have  arrived  at  the  second 
plateau.  Our  family  has  participated  in 
Little  League.  Pony  League,  and  Babe 
Ruth  League  baseball  from  Sleepy  Hol- 
low. Va.,  to  Columbus,  Ga..  and  back  to 
Vieima,  Va.— and  back  again  to  Georgia. 
Botli  of  our  sons  have  moderately  expe- 
rienced what  it  means  to  sit  on  the 
bench,  play  as  a  regular,  and  finally  to 
be  selected  for  all-star  tea*ns.  Tommy. 
17,  our  oldest  son.  graduated  as  an  all- 
star  from  both  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Little 
League  and  the  East  Columbus  Babe 
Ruth  League.  Fred.  13.  our  youngest, 
was  a  member  of  the  Georgia  State 
championship  team  last  year. 

So.  you  see.  Mr.  Speaker,  youth  base- 
ball does  mean  so  very  ranch  to  our 
family  and  people  like  us  in  Georgia  and 
across  the  land.  As  m  mo6t  things  in 
hfe,  we  know  you  get  out  of  it  exactly 
what  you  put  into  it.  and  we  are  putting 
as  much  "hustle"  into  baaeball  as  we 
possibly  can.  This  past  Saturday,  in  fact, 
it  was  my  very  distinct  pleasm-e  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  opening  day  ceremonies 
for  the  National  Little  League  of  South 
Columbus,  and  then  in  the  Bastern  Babe 
Ruth  League  opening  day  ceremonies  at 
Edgewood. 

In  recent  weeks  much  national  atten- 
tion has  t)een  given  to  the  possibility  of 
young  ladies  becoming  active  partici- 
pants in  Idttle  League  baseball.  Mis- 
understandings have  developed  and 
have  been  given  much  play  by  the  na- 
tional news  media. 

The  Little  League  leaders  in  my  home 
town  of  Columbia.  Ga..  are  setting  what 
I  believe  to  be  an  outstanding  national 
example  in  their  attitude  toward  this 
situation.  The  LitUe  League  of  Coliunbus 
has  expanded  its  program  to  include  a 
"Little  League  for  Girls"  in  aof tball.  This 
new  dimension,  I  know,  will  prove  to  be  a 
positive  step  in  our  city's  overall  recrea- 
tion program.  How  do  I  know?  I  saw  it 
in  action  at  the  National  Little  League  on 
opening  day.  It  was  demonstrative  evi- 
dence of  a  success  story — a  program  open 
to  all  girls,  not  just  to  a  few,  in  this  age 
bracket,  under  proper  supervision. 

Abe  Lincoln  said  it  very  Well.  You  can 
not  make  a  short  man  tall  by  cutting  off 
the  tall  man's  legs.  The  moral  here  is 
not  to  allow  envy  to  tear  down  a  success- 
ful program  in  one's  efforts  toward 
equal  opportunity;  rather  channel  those 
efforts  into  a  companion  program  as  an 
affirmative,  positive  alternative. 

May  I  in  particular,  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Gene  Rumph,  district  8 
administrator  of  Little  League  baseball, 
and  Mr.  Wallace  P.  Sellers),  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Greater  Little  League  of 
Columbus  for  enunciating  that  "builder" 
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approach  referred  to  above.  This  is  the 
road  to  achievement. 

May  I  conclude  by  quoting  a  prayer 
from  Richard  Cardinal  Cushing  of 
Boston  in  which  he  pays  the  supreme 
compliment  to  baseball  by  describing  the 
game  of  life  in  baseball  terms.  I  believe 
this  is  precisely  the  attitude  and  example 
of  Hank  Aaron  to  whom  I  dedicate  this 
space  on  the  occasion  of  his  record- 
breaking  715th  home  run.  We  are  proud 
of  Hank,  a  legend  in  his  own  time,  and 
express  our  appreciation  to  him  for  keep- 
ing our  national  pastime  on  such  a  high 
plane. 
The  prayer  reads : 

Help  me  be  a  good  sport  In  this  game  of 
life.  I  don't  ask  for  an  easy  place  in  the 
Une-up.  Put  me  anywhere  you  need  me.  I 
only  ask  that  I  can  give  you  100  per  cent 
of  all  I  have.  If  all  the  hard  drives  seem  to 
come  my  way,  I  thank  you  for  the  compli- 
ment. Help  me  remember  that  you  never 
send  a  player  more  trouble  than  he  can 
handle. 

Help  me.  O  Lord,  to  accept  the  bad  break 
as  part  of  the  game.  And  may  I  always  play 
on  the  square,  no  matter  what  the  others  do. 
Help  me  study  The  Book  so  I'll  know  the 
rules. 

Pmally,  God.  if  the  natural  turn  of  events 
goes  against  me  and  I'm  benched  for  sick- 
ness or  old  age.  please  help  me  to  accept  that 
as  part  of  the  game.  too.  Keep  me  from 
whimpering  or  squealing  that  I  was  framed 
or  that  I  got  a  raw  deal.  And  when  I  finish 
the  final  inning.  I  ask  for  no  laurels.  All  I 
want  is  to  believe  in  my  heart  that  I  played 
as  well  as  I  could  and  that  I  didn't  let  you 
down. 


NATIONAL    ENERGY    POLICY— NOW 
IS  THE  TIME  FOR  DECISIONS 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF  tPTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest 
paradox  of  the  energy  crisis  is  that  it 
suddenly  entered  the  American  con- 
sciousness last  fall  despite  the  fact  that 
forces  which  brought  it  about  had  been 
developing  openly  for  years.  The  inter- 
ruption of  some  oil  imports  by  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  intensified  the  discrepancy 
between  domestic  supply  and  demand, 
which  was  increasing  before  the  Middle 
East  war  began.  Each  year  the  Nation 
has  been  demanding  extra  amounts  of 
energy  equal  to  IVa  million  barrels  of 
oil  a  day.  Since  1970,  virtually  all  of 
this  increase  came  from  imported  oil, 
much  of  it  from  the  Middle  East.  By 
last  summer,  Arab  oil  imports  amoimted 
to  about  2  million  barrels  per  day. 

The  gap  between  domestic  production 
and  consumption  grew  not  by  design  but 
through  a  complex  of  Government,  indus- 
try, and  consumer  decisions  which  were 
often  unrelated  to  energy  supply-and- 
demand  calculations.  Consumption  grew 
vui;ually  unchecked  while  domestic  pro- 
duction of  fuels  has  been  stable  since 
1970.1n  recent  years.  Imported  fuel,  pri- 
marily oil,  has  made  up  the  difference. 
In  slightly  more  than  two  decades  this 
country  has  changed  from  a  net  exporter 
to  an  importer  of  15  percent  of  our  en- 
ergy, including  35  percent  of  our  oil.  Oil 
imports  have  tripled  since  1960. 


The  Arab  oil  nations  have  reached  a 
conditional  decision  to  lift  their  embargo 
on  Persian  shipments  to  the  United 
States.  The  key  question  is  how  much 
oil  the  Arabs  will  actually  make  available 
and  at  what  price.  The  lifting  of  the  em- 
bargo brings  no  guarantee  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  petroleum  shoi'tages. 

Although  several  Government  officials 
are  predicting  a  much  brighter  energ>- 
outlook  than  they  were  several  months 
ago,  I  submit  that  we  are  still  at  a  crucial 
stage  in  our  energy  policy  decisions. 
Even  on  a  worldwide  scale,  known  petro- 
leum reserves  can  only  be  expected  to  be 
sufficient  for  37  years  at  current  rates  of 
consumption.  The  5-month  embargo 
is  behind  us.  but  we  are  still  faced  with 
the  challenge  and  the  legacy  of  an  energ>' 
crisis.  And  if  the  embargo  were  reim- 
posed,  it  would  have  longer  and  more 
far-reaching  effects  than  the  one  just 
ended. 

Some  fimdamental  changes  will  have 
to  be  made  now  if  we  are  going  to  avoid 
serious  energy  crises  in  the  1980's,  1990's, 
and  2000 's.  It  is  very  disturbmg  to  wit- 
ness the  lack  of  cooperation  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  on 
this  matter  of  vital  national  and  world- 
wide concern. 

President  Nixon  recently  charged  that 
Congress  is  imposing  a  legislative  em- 
bargo on  17  urgently  needed  energy 
measures  proposed  by  the  administration. 
The  President's  attack  is  not  supported 
by  the  facts.  Energy  matters  have  domi- 
nated the  work  of  Congress  in  the  past 
9  months.  Over  1,000  separate  energy 
bills  have  been  introduced,  and  over  30 
committees  and  subcommittees  have 
conducted  over  600  days  of  hearings  on 
nearly  every  aspect  of  energy.  Four  of 
the  17  administration  proposals  were  in- 
corporated in  the  Emergency  Energy  Act, 
which  the  President  vetoed.  Five  have 
been  passed  by  one  or  both  Houses,  and 
eight  are  currently  being  processed  in 
committee. 

Here  are  brief  summary  paragraphs 
explainhig  the  status  of  the  17  adminis- 
tration proposals : 

Status  of  Energy  Legislation 

passed  by  congbess  and  vetoed  by  peesident 

Special  Energy  Act  {S.  3150,  introduced 

March  11,  1974) 
This  biU  authorizes  the  President  to  impose 
mandatory  energy  conservation  measures  and 
to  ration  gasoline  and  other  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. It  also  authorizes  grants  to  the  states 
to  carry  out  energy  emergency  programs.  This 
authority  was  contained  in  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act  vetoed  by  the  President.  The  House 
Commerce  Committee  Is  currently  drafting 
its  own  legislation  to  replace  the  vetoed  bUl. 
Job  security  assistance  (draft  proposal 

submitted  Feb.  14,  1974) 
This  biU  provides  unemployment  assistance 
to  workers  who  lose  their  Jobs  because  of  the 
energy  crisis.  A  similar  program  was  included 
in  the  vetoed  Energy  Emergency  Act.  The 
Administration's  energy-related  unemploy- 
ment benefits  proposal  Is  contained  In  com- 
prehensive legislation  amending  the  unem- 
ployment Insurance  program.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  not  yet  scheduled 
hearings  on  the  bUl. 

Energy  Information  Disclosure  Act  (S.  31S1, 
introduced  March  11,  1974) 
This  bUl  requires  all  domestic  energy  com- 
panies to  report  energy  Inventories,  produc- 
tion, cost  and  reserves.  A  similar  disclosure 


reqiiiremeui  was  included  in  the  vetoed  En- 
ergy Emergency  Act.  Th»  bill  is  pendmg  be- 
fore the  Senate  Interior  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittees. 

Windfall  profits  Tax  (draft  proposal  iub- 
mitttd  February  4.  1974) 
This  proposal  is  designed  to  prevent  wind- 
fall profits  to  the  oil  companies  during  the 
energy  shortage  by  imposing  a  tax  of  up  to 
85'-  on  that  part  of  the  selling  price  of 
domestic  crvide  oil  above  the  December  1. 
1973  ceiling  price.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  conducted  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posal and  is  currently  draftmg  legislation. 

IN    CONFERENCE    COMMITTEE 

Ft\1'-ni!  Energy  Administration  (H.R.  I179\ 
introduced  Dec.  5,  1973) 
This  bill  creates  a  statutory  Federal  Energy 
Administration  to  administer  the  fuel  alloca- 
tion program  and  other  programs  for  energy 
conservation,  production,  and  distribution. 
The  legislation  has  passed  both  Houses  and 
is  now  in  conference  committee. 

PASSED    BY    EITHER    HOITSE    OR    SEN.\TE 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration   (H.R.    9090.    introduced    June    ZU. 
1973:  S.  2135,  introduced  July  10,  1973) 
This     bill     reorganizes    and     consolidates 
energy  research  and  development  functions 
in    the    Federal    Government    under    a    new 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. The  House  passed  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  bill   (H.R.   11510)    on 
December  19,  1973.  The  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee  is  currently  markint; 
up  its  ov.n  legislation  (S.  2744) . 
Mined  Area  Protection  Act  (S.  923.  introduced 
February   20.   1973:   H.R.   4863,   introdurcd 
February  27. 1973) 

This  bill  establishes  federal  requirements 
and  guidelines  for  state  programs  to  regulate 
environmental  consequences  of  surface  and 
underground  mining  operations.  The  Senate 
passed  its  own  strip  mining  legislation  (S 
425)  on  October  9.  1973  and  the  House  In- 
terior Committee  has  conducted  extensive 
hearings  and  markup  sessions  on  its  bill 
(HJt.  11500).  Final  action  on  this  bill  hrts 
been  delayed  because  of  conflicts  within  t!ie 
Administration  regarding  its  position  on  the 
legislation  and  because  of  delaying  tactics 
on  the  part  of  Administration  spokesmen 
within  committee.  The  Interior  Committee 
is  expected  to  report  the  measure  by  the  end 
of  April. 

Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  (S.J.  Res.  176  in- 
troduced Dec.  4.  1973:  HJ.  Res.  832.  -.n- 
troduced  November  27,  1973) 

This  bill  authorizes  limited  production 
of  oil  from  the  Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  1  and  provides  funds  for  fur- 
ther exploration  and  development  of  reserve 
No.  1.  The  Senate  passed  the  bill  on  Etecem- 
ber  19.  1973.  The  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  held  hearings  on  the  proposal 
last  year:  it  is  currently  pending  before  the 
Investigations  Subcommittee. 
Appliance  and  Motor  Veliicle  Energu  tabc.'- 
ing  Act  {not  yet  introduced) 

This  bill  requires  that  major  appliances 
and  motor  vehicles  be  labeled  to  show  their 
energy  use  and  efficiency.  A  gas  mileage  la- 
beling requirement  for  automobiles  was  in- 
cluded la  the  National  Fuels  and  Energy 
Conservation  Act  (S.  2176)  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  December  10,  1973,  despite  Ad- 
ministration opposition  to  the  proposal. 
The  House  Commerce  Committee  is  cur- 
rently drafting  Its  own  lelgslatlon. 

PENDING    IN    COMMITTEB 

DriUing  Investment  Tax  Credit  (draft  pro- 
posal  submitted  April,  1973) 
This  proposal  Is  designed  to  provide  an 
Incentive  for  new  domestic  oil  and  gaa  ex- 
ploration by  authorizing  a  tax  credit  for 
costs  incurred  in  exploratory  drlUlng.  The 
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Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  conducted 
bearings  on  tbe  proposal  and  is  currently 
drafting  legislation. 

Foreign  Depletion  Allotcance  (draft  proposal 
submitted  February  4, 1974) 

This  proposal  eliminates  the  22  percent  de- 
pletion allowance  permitted  In  computing 
XT.S.  taxes  on  foreign  production  of  oil  and 
gas.  It  Is  designed  to  eliminate  the  incentive 
for  Investment  in  foreign  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopment rather  than  In  domestic  energy 
resources.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  conducted  hearings  on  the  proposal  and 
Is  currently  drafting  legislation. 
Foreign  Tax  Credits  (draft  proposal  sub- 
mitted February  4, 1974) 

This  proposal  limits  foreign  tax  credits 
available  to  D.S.  oil  companies  by  providing 
that  royalty  payments  to  foreign  govern- 
ments be  treated  as  a  business  expense  rather 
than  as  an  Income  tax  creditable  against 
TT.S.  Income  taxes.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  conducted  hearings  on  the 
proposal,  and  is  currently  drafting  legisla- 
tion. 

Mineral  Leasing  Act  (S.  1040,  February  28, 

1973;  H.R.  5442.  March  8.  1973) 
This  bill  places  all  mineral  exploration  and 
mining  activities  on  federal  lands  under  a 
modernized  leasing  system  designed  to  as- 
sure that  persons  having  leases  have  an  In- 
terest in  early  exploration  for  oil,  gas  and 
other  minerals.  The  Senat«  Interior  Com- 
mittee has  scheduled  hearings  on  the  bill. 
The  House  Interior  Committee  has  scheduled 
no  action  on  the  measure. 
Revision  of  Nuclear  Power  Plant  Licensing 
Procedures  (S.  3179  and  H.R.  13484,  intro- 
duced March  13, 1974) 

This  bill  revises  nuclear  power  plant  site 
review  and  licensing  procedures  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  time  required  for  licensing  and  con- 
struction of  nuclear  plants.  Tbe  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Is  currently  holding 
hearings  on  the  legislation. 
Deregulation  of  Natural  Gas  (S.  2048,  sub- 
mitted June  21, 1973;  HJt.  7507,  submitted 
May  3,  1973) 

This  bill  provides  for  the  deregulation  of 
natural  gas  prices.  The  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  completed  hearings  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's bill  and  similar  measures  on 
March  28,  1974.  Tbe  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  not  taken  any  action  on  the  pro- 
posal. 

Deepwater  Port  Facilities  {H.R.  7501,  intro- 
duced May  3,  1973;  S.  1751.  introduced 
May  8.  1973) 

Tills  bill  authorizes  tbe  construction  and 
(^ration  of  off-shore  deepwater  port  facili- 
ties to  accommodate  super  tankers.  Both  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Public  Worlu 
Committees  have  reported  deepwater  ports 
legislation  (HJl.  5898  and  H.R.  10701,  re- 
spectively). The  Senate  Commerce,  Public 
Works,  and  Interior  Committees  have  held 
bearings  on  tbe  legislation  and  are  sched- 
uled to  begin  markup  within  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Department  of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
iH.R.  9090,  June  29.  1973  and  S.  2135 
July  10. 1973) 

This  bill.  In  addition  to  creating  ERDA, 
establishes  a  Cabinet  Department  of  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  (DENR)  for  the  com- 
prehensive management  of  federal  energy 
and  natural  resource  programs.  It  would  in- 
corporate most  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Interior  Department,  plus  selected  natural 
resource  activities  from  other  departments. 
The  Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee U  currently  marklng-up  the  Admin- 
istration's bill.  The  House  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  held  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posal last  year;  It  Is  now  pending  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Ijegislatlon.  The  disagree- 
ment between  FEO  Director  William  Simon 
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and  OMB  Director  Roy  Ash  on  the  format 
for  the  administration  of  the  energy  re- 
search program  has  delayed  congressional 
action   on   the   ERDA   and   DENR  proposals. 

The  one  measure  designed  to  meet 
short-term  energy  needB,  the  Emergency 
Energy  Act,  was  first  delayed  by  an  ad- 
ministration-supported filibuster  in  op- 
position to  the  provision  limiting  wind- 
fall profits  and  was  then  vetoed  by  the 
President  because  of  the  crude  oil  price 
rollback  which  replaced  the  windfall 
profits  section.  The  proposal  also  au- 
thorized creation  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  implementation  of 
energy  conservatirai  plans,  power  to 
audit  oil  company  reserves,  and  unem- 
ployment assistance  for  people  displaced 
because  of  the  energy  crisis.  Congress 
worked  for  several  months  on  this  bill, 
and  it  passed  the  House  and  Senate  with 
bipartisan  support. 

Congress  also  passed  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  over  admin- 
istration opposition.  That  bill  required 
the  President  to  establish  a  mandatory 
fuel  allocation  program,  which  is  now 
being  implemented  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  to  assure  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  available  energy  supplies. 

I  think  that  Congress  is  making  a  seri- 
ous effort  to  enact  meaningful  energy 
proposals.  The  President  still  refuses  to 
face  the  issue — his  four  separate  energy 
messages  stress  that  we  have  a  problem, 
but  they  say  virtually  nothing  substan- 
tive. Shifting  the  blame  to  Congress  will 
not  heat  a  single  home  or  hospital  or 
keep  a  plant  open.  Such  an  effort  will 
further  divide  a  country  that  wants 
leadership,  not  partisanjhip.  All  branches 
of  Government  must  work  together  to 
manage  the  shortage  so  that  no  individ- 
ual or  group  bears  an  undue  burden  and 
so  that  short-term  policy  actions  will  not 
significantly  restrict  future  options. 

At  the  same  time  tbe  President  has 
criticized  Congress,  the  executive  agency 
under  his  jurisdiction,  the  Federal 
Energy  Office — FEO— has  been  releasing 
optimistic  energy  predictions  for  the 
coming  months.  The  PEO  recently  re- 
ported new  estimates  of  the  petroleum 
supply  and  demand  situation  to  indicate 
the  effects  of  lifting  the  Arab  embargo. 
They  claim  that  the  total  fuel  shortfall 
during  April,  May,  and  June  will  be  only 
6  percent  of  imconstralned  demand,  as- 
suming that  the  embargo  is  not  reim- 
posed  and  that  Middle  East  production 
returns  to  1973  levels  and  continues  to 
increase. 

Major  conservation  efforts  have  com- 
bined with  warm  weather,  higher  prices, 
and  FEOs  allocation  programs  to  de- 
press consiunption  below  projected 
unconstrained  demand.  The  FEO  boosted 
the  Nation's  gas  supply  by  about  4  per- 
cent for  April.  Every  State  received  at 
least  90  percent  of  April  1972  consump- 
tion after  adjustments  for  motor  ve- 
hicle growth.  The  FEO  is  lowering 
reserves  some  11  million  barrels  of  gaso- 
line this  month  for  this  purpose.  The 
forecasted  shortfall,  taking  into  consid- 
eration price  increases  and  conservation 
efforts,  is  3  percent  for  the  next  3 
months. 

Our  enthusiasm  for  the  lift  of  the 
embargo,   however,   must,   be   qualified. 
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Energy  problems  were  brought  force- 
fully to  public  view  by  th«  Arab  embargo 
of  oil  sales  to  the  United  States,  but  the 
roots  of  our  energy  troubles  go  back  to 
trends  in  production  and  consumption 
which  have  persisted  for  some  time.  And 
until  we  regain  an  appreciable  degree  of 
energy  independence,  we  will  continue  to 
face  the  threat  of  another  embargo, 
production  cuts,  and  the  caprices  of  oil 
diplomacy.  Any  decision  to  draw  down 
inventories  must  be  consistent  without 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  we  have 
sufficient  supplies  for  any  threatening 
energy  contingency. 

It  seems  strange  to  me,  in  this  regard, 
that  in  one  month  consumers  in  various 
regions  of  the  coimtry  \«ere  faced  with 
2-hour  lines,  $3  limits,  and  even-odd 
rationing  programs  to  obtain  gasoline, 
and  suddenly  the  next  month  they  find 
that  such  inconveniences  have  in  large 
part  disappeared.  The  F^O  has  failed  to 
give  me  an  adequate  explanation  for  this 
development,  and  I  have  asked  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  investigate  it 
further. 

The  United  States  can  probably  count 
on  some  short-term  benefits  from  the 
expected  relaxation  of  the  Arab  world's 
oil  restrictions,  but  a  multitude  of  long- 
range  problems  remain.  The  real  danger 
is  that  we  will  not  remember  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  so  closely  approached  this 
winter  and  return  to  our  profligate 
energy -consimiing  ways  without  pur- 
suing large-scale  programs  to  develop 
new  and  alternative  energy  sources. 

The  energy  problems  facing  the  Nation 
stem  from  a  long  history  of  neglect  and 
oversight.  They  will  require  time  and 
vigorous  effort  to  overcome.  But  our  di- 
verse national  resource  base  and  the  ca- 
pability we  possess  for  using  energy  more 
efficiently  give  us  room  to  maneuver.  In 
the  short  run,  we  must  accelerate  devel- 
opment of  oil  and  natural  gas  in  Alaska 
and  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  We 
must  boost  coal  production  and  bring  on 
line  coal  gasification  and  liquefaction 
capacity,  and  we  must  develop  our  vast 
oil  shale  reserves. 

However,  increasing  domestic  supplies 
or  implementing  new,  more  efficient  en- 
ergy consumption  technologies  usually 
takes  several  years  because  massive  capi- 
tal investment  is  required.  It  will  take 
years  before  much  of  an  impact  can  be 
felt  from  such  things  as  ehanging  build- 
ing codes,  developing  mass  transit  sys- 
tems, and  building  more  efficient  auto- 
mobiles. Unless  oil  imparts  can  be  in- 
creased at  an  acceptable  economic  and 
political  price,  which  is  possible  but  not 
very  probable,  the  only  way  to  reduce  the 
gap  in  the  short  run  is  through  more  ef- 
fective use  of  physical  capital  already  in 
place  and  through  short- run  conserva- 
tion measures.  How  individual  and  in- 
dustrial energy  consumers  respond  to  en- 
ergy shortages  will  in  large  part  deter- 
mine their  severity.  Business  and  indus- 
try consume  70  percent  of  oui  energy, 
and  they  will  have  to  do  the  lion's  share 
of  the  conserving. 

The  conservation  effort  in  this  country 
over  the  last  5  months  has  been  widely 
acknowledged  as  successful.  The  FEO  re- 
ports that  many  businesses  have  foimd  It 
possible  to  reduce  by  10  to  15  percent 
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their  use  of  fuels.  The  Government  has 
also  recorded  some  impressive  savings. 
During  the  last  half  of  1973,  Federal  en- 
ergy consumption  decreased  by  23  per- 
cent. Finally,  the  American  consumer 
has  responded  this  winter  with  many  en- 
ergy-saving sacrifices.  The  United  States 
must  accept  its  energy  diet  as  a  perma- 
nent fact  of  life.  We  have  to  be  on  guard 
against  slipping  back  to  our  old  patterns 
of  wastefulness  now  that  the  embargo 
has  been  lifted. 

Although  the  depth  of  the  crisis  is  still 
uncertain,  it  is  clear  that  the  energy 
industry  has  profited  from  the  word 
"crisis"  in  its  sometimes  carefully  or- 
chestrated drive  toward  higher  prices. 
There  is  a  high  degree  of  concentration 
in  the  energy  industries.  This  concentra- 
tion allows  the  behavior  of  large,  inte- 
grated firms  to  be  cooperative  rather 
than  competitive.  To  insure  that  the  pro- 
ducers are  responsive  to  increased  de- 
mand for  energy  and  that  the  prices 
charged  by  the  companies  are  determined 
by  the  free  market  rather  than  on 
oligopoly  of  producers,  I  strongly  feel 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  ac- 
tively foster  free  competition  in  the  en- 
ergy-producing industries  through  ap- 
propriate legislation  and  vigorous  anti- 
trust enforcement. 

The  oil  companies  argue  against  a 
price  rollback  despite  the  recent  dev- 
astating 300-percent  increase  in  world 
crude  oil  prices,  because  they  claim  that 
a  high  price  is  needed  to  stimulate  in- 
creased exploration  and  development. 
However,  a  condition  where  monopoly 
elements  are  present  and  prices  are  above 
a  competitive  level  results  in  a  poor  al- 
location of  resources  to  the  detriment  of 
consumers  and  the  economy.  We  want  to 
be  sure  that  in  all  industries  and  espe- 
cially the  energy  sector,  either  through 
competitive  forces  or  through  Govern- 
ment action,  the  industry  uses  the  most 
efficient  technological  and  organizational 
means  to  deliver  its  product. 

In  the  long  run  we  must  develop  a  new 
generation  of  renewable  energy  sources 
such  as  geothermal,  wind,  tidal,  and  solar 
energy.  Present  energy  problems  origi- 
nate in  large  part  from  the  lack  of  a  co- 
ordinated national  energy  research  and 
development  programs  over  the  last  20 
years.  I  believe  that  the  solution  to  the 
energy  crisis  in  the  final  analysis  will  be 
our  success  in  developing  alternative 
sources  of  energy.  The  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Envirorunent,  on  which  I  serve, 
recently  approved  a  $3.1  billion  program 
to  develop  more  efficient  non-nuclear-en- 
ergy sources.  The  majority  of  these 
R.  &  D.  funds  will  be  focused  on  bringing 
today's  most  promising  technology  out  of 
the  laboratory  and  Into  the  market.  This 
legislation  represents  the  most  significant 
attempt  to  provide  the  United  States 
with  energy  flexibility  and  to  insulate 
ourselves  from  the  threat  of  economic 
and  political  blackmail. 

The  objective  to  regain  and  maintain 
energy  self-sufficiency  stems  from  con- 
ditions more  fundamental  than  the  cur- 
rent crisis.  Worldwide  energy  shortages 
impend  as  energy-intensive  growth 
spreads  and  accelerates.  In  addition,  en- 
ergy c(xisumptlon  In  the  United  States 
has  been  higher  than  in  other  coimtries 
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for  many  years,  but  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  growing  even  faster  than  we  are  in 
energy  use.  The  United  States  has  the 
resources  and  technology  to  approach 
energy  self-sufficiency.  A  properly  di- 
rected, sustained  national  commitment 
can  achieve  that  goal. 

We  find  ourselves  again  at  a  crucial 
stage  in  addressing  the  enerj^y  situation. 
Reduced  lines  at  gas  stations  and  release 
of  the  embargo  must  not  preclude  na- 
tional focus  on  energy  problems  which 
are  on  the  horizon  and  beyond.  The 
United  States  requires  a  determined  con- 
scious, national  effort  to  reduce  demand 
for  energy  through  the  application  of 
energy-saving  technologies.  We  must 
continue  to  reduce  demand  through  the 
conservation  ethic  which  most  Ameri- 
cans adopted  this  winter. 

Our  options  will  be  much  broader  if 
we  take  the  steps  now  to  lay  the  ground- 
work. The  future,  though  full  of  uncer- 
tainties, is  in  some  measure  within  our 
control.  But  will  the  desire  to  do  it  be 
there?  Will  there  be  effective  leadership 
to  see  that  necessary  and  sound  pro- 
grams are  carried  through  to  fruition? 
The  answer  must  come  in  large  part  from 
the  Congress,  and  it  must  come  soon.  For 
the  decisions  we  make  today  will  signifi- 
cantly affect  our  energy  alternatives  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 
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REV.  LOUIS  GUILLAUME  GAGNIER 
POUNDER  OF  22  PARISHES  IN  CAN- 
ADA AND  NEW  ENGLAND,  ESTAB- 
LISHED ST.  JOSEPH'S  CHURCH, 
SPRINGFIELD,  AS  THE  FIRST 
FRANCO-AMERICAN  CHURCH  IN 
WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS  A 
CENTURY  AGO 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  St. 
Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  celebrated  its  centen- 
nial in  1973.  This  church  is  the  oldest 
Franco-American  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  western  Massachusetts.  It  was 
founded  in  1873  by  Rev.  Louis 
Guillaume  Gagnier  who  traveled  from 
Canada  to  the  diocese  of  Springfield 
f  oimding  22  chmxihes  along  the  way.  The 
following  is  the  story  of  Father  Gagnier 
and  the  great  contributions  he  has  made 
to  western  Massachusetts.  I  mclude  this 
article,  published  in  the  Springfield  Sun- 
day Republican  on  March  31,  and  written 
by  Phyllis  Andreonl  of  the  Republican 
staff,  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Rev.  Louis  Guillaume  Gagnbes,  PotJNDER  of 

22  Parishes  in  Canada  and  New  England 

In  his  pockets,  the  bearded  priest  carried 
candy  for  children  he  met  In  his  daUy  travels. 

And  nickels  for  wayfarers. 

He  was  easily  recognized  by  the  stove-pipe 
that  he  wore.  And  his  "Prince  Albert"  coat. 
In  his  hand  he  carried  a  walking  stick. 

The  Rev.  Louis  Guillaume  Gagnier  was 
responsible  for  founding  22  parishes  In  his 
lifetime.  And  the  building  of  17  churches.  He 
began  his  priestly  career  In  Canada. 

He  was  a  man  of  God  who  worked  with  the 
people,  not  Just  preaching  inspiring  mes- 
sages from  his  Sunday  pulpit,  but  working 


side -'iy-.-^ide  v.lth  them  in  the  dust  and  mud 
of  a  building's  foundation. 

The  times  were  difficult.  It  was  the  19th 
Century,  when  today's  necessities  were  un- 
heard of  luxuries.  There  were  no  electric 
lights,  iio  ielephor.es,  no  trolley  cars,  no 
aulomobiles. 

In  Sprirgfif>ld.  horse-drawn  streetcar.";,  the 
only  public  tiansportatlon,  pro\ided  hourly 
.■service  over  vinpaved  streets.  There  were  less 
than  30,000  peop'e. 

Fr.  Gagnier  lilt  Massachusetts  liVie  a  be- 
nevolent whir'.-vind  (when  it  came  to  acccrn- 
pli&hmcr.ta)  in  1870.  the  same  year  tl-.e 
Dicccie  of  Springfield  was  established. 

He  In-.nieciiately  established  two  parishes, 
St.  Denis  in  E.isi  Douglas  and  St.  Ann  in 
Mancharg  In  1871.  he  founded  the  parishes 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel  in  Ware  and  St. 
Aloysiv.s  m  Gilbertville. 

In  1872,  he  showed  up  In  the  Warren  area, 
organizing  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  We.st 
Warren  and  St.  Pauls  in  Warren. 

In  1873,  he  did  what  two  predecessors  in 
Springfield  had  failed  to  do.  The  zealous 
pioneer  priest  founded  a  Franco-American 
parish,  St.  Joseph's. 

That  parish,  still  strong  and  viable,  cele- 
brated a  glowing  Centennial  last  year. 

And  a  Custombook,  Just  printed,  recounts 
the  parish  history  and  that  of  the  acclaimed 
priest,  Fr.  Gagnier.  The  book,  full  of  pictures 
and  history,  is  being  offered  to  parishioners 
and  the  public. 

Also  established  in  1873  were  St.  Alovsius 
In  Indian  Orchard  and  St.  Guillaume.  now  St. 
Theresa,  In  Agawam.  St.  Louis,  In  West 
Springfield,  was  established  In  1895. 

Fr.   Gagnier  celebrated  Mass  for  the  first 
gathering  of  his  Springfield  congregation  In 
City  Hall,  March  9.  1873.  Uvlng  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and   Mrs.   Joseph   Marsolias  on   Old 
Dwight  Street,  he  said  weekday  Masses  there. 

In  April  1873,  St.  Joseph's  was  firmly  estab- 
lished and  Svmday  services  were  moved  to 
GUmore  Hall  on  Main  Street. 

Land  on  Gilmore  Street  was  purchased  for 
820,000  in  May.  After  that,  parishioners  and 
Pr.  Gagnier  picked  up  their  shovels  and  began 
excavating. 

The  first  Mass  was  heard  in  the  church's 
basement  on  All  Saints  Day,  Nov.  1,  1873.  By 
1877,  the  largest  (and  most  beautiful,  manv 
say)  of  Pr.  Gagner's  churches  was  completed. 

Church  historians  note  that  precise  rec- 
ords were  kept  of  each  of  the  churches  Fr 
Gagnier  founded  and  buUt. 

".  .  .  But  he  did  not  Involve  himself  with 
details— he  left  that  entirely  In  the  hand  of 
God  and  his  people,"  they  say. 

In  1884.  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  opened  a 
parish  school.  Classes  were  held  in  the  church 
basement  for  an  Initial  enroUment  of  160 

Electricity  nudged  out  gaslights  on  city 
streets.  Telephones  were  new  Items  In  many 
homes    and    businesses.    And    In    1890,    Fr 
Gagnier  purchased  the  Root  property. 

St.  Joseph's  was  ready  to  build  again  by 
1897.  And  on  May  8.  1898,  the  three-story 
stone-trimmed  brick  school  building  was 
dedicated  by  Bishop  Thomas  D.  Beaven. 

Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  came  from  their 
Canadian  Motherhouse  that  year  to  run 
the   parish    school. 

In  Its  first  25  years,  the  parish,  which 
served  French-speaking  people  of  Spring- 
field. Mittlneague  and  Longmeadow,  grew 
in  size  from  1460  parishioners  to  more  than 
3000. 

Within  the  next  10  years,  the  school  en- 
rollment reached  a  top  of  408  students. 

Fr.  Gagnlers  priestly  career  was  hlsh- 
lighted  on  Dec.  5,  1905  with  the  Golden 
Jubilee   celebration  of  his  ordination. 

It  began  with  a  Mass  of  Thanksglvlne. 
Later,  there  was  a  huge  banquet  in  St. 
Joseph's  Hall.  Church  and  city  dignitaries 
paid  tribute  to  the  hard-working  missionary 
priest.  Some  300  priests  attended. 

A  gala  concert  in  his  honor  at  the  Court 
Square  Theater  climaxed  the  day. 
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Pr.  Gagnler's  only  assistance  through  the 
years  had  come  from  the  LaSalette  Fathers 
of  Hartford,  Conn,  on  weekends. 

In  1006,  when  Pr.  Oagnier  reached  the  age 
of  76,  a  curate  was  send  to  aid  him  in  his 
church  activities. 

In  1908,  Pr.  Oagnier  presided  at  the  final 
subdivision  of  his  large  parish.  He  died  in 
August  of  that  year. 

St.  Joseph's  continues.  And  its  parishion- 
ers continue  to  honor  and  remember  the 
church's  founder — who  established  the 
parish  when  he  was  an  energetic  43 -years 
old. 

The  candy  and  nickels  in  his  pockets  sym- 
bolized his  interest  In  and  dedication  to  his 
fellow  man.  they  say. 


HANK  AARON'S  ACHIEVEMENT 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10.  1974 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  add  my  con- 
gratulations to  a  man  who  has  earned 
for  himself  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
records  of  athletic  achievement  in  his- 
tory. 

Millions  of  fans  of  America's  favorite 
pastime  were  thrilled  when  Hank  Aaron, 
with  the  first  swing  of  his  bat  in  the 
Atlanta  Braves*  home  opener  Monday 
night,  drove  the  ball  over  the  left  field 
wall  for  his  715th  career  home  run, 
breaking  the  record  714  set  by  baseball 
immortal  Babe  Ruth. 

Just  as  the  Babe  inspired  millions  of 
young  Americans  for  decades,  Hank 
Aaron  has  set  a  new  home  run  mark 
which  will  serve  to  inspire  millions  more 
in  years  to  come.  We  baseball  fans  will 
beam  with  pride  for  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  both. 

Hank  Aaron  justly  deserves  the  recog- 
nition he  has  earned,  as  was  pointed  out 
so  ably  in  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
Saturday's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post.  I  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  that  editorial  and  I  wish  for 
Hank  Aaron  a  memorable  1974  season  at 
the  plate  to  push  that  715  record  to  a 
level  which  will  endure  as  a  challenge  for 
future  generations. 

The  article  follows: 

Hank  Aason's  Achievement 
Hank  Aaron's  big  stick  had  been  smashing 
basebaUs  over  National  League  fences  for  a 
number  of  years  before  many  fans  began  to 
notice  anything  awesome,  much  less  count 
them.  And  perhaps  for  good  reasons.  He  hit 
only  13  home  runs  in  his  first  season  in  the 
majors — 1954  with  the  Milwaukee  Braves — 27 
the  next  season  and  down  to  26  the  next.  All 
those  years  in  the  19508  and  1960s.  Aaron  was 
a  solid  performer,  but  solidity  in  the 
shadows  of  flashy  tltaxis  like  Willie  Mays  or 
Mickey  Mantle  was  not  what  the  public 
remembered  or  revered.  Aaron's  own  modesty 
didn't  help.  The  son  of  a  shipyard  boUer- 
maker'8  helper,  Aaron  came  to  the  Braves 
from  the  sandlots  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  via  bush 
league  stops  In  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  and  a  class 
A  team  in  Jacksonville.  Even  the  way  he 
broke  Into  the  Braves'  starting  line-up  sug- 
gests that  destiny  had  other  things  on  its 
mind:  Bobby  Thomson  (of  home  run  fame 
himself)  broke  his  ankle  In  a  spring  training 
game  and  Aaron,  a  rookie  sub,  was  sent  in  to 
replace  him.  He's  been  playing  since. 
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Now.  of  course,  having  tied  Babe  Ruth's 
home  run  record  and  standing  poised  to  break 
it  when  he  next  comes  to  the  plate,  Aaron  is 
known  to  his  teammatea  and  loyalists  as 
'Hammerin'  Hank."  His  adhievement  has  put 
him  into  the  hero  status,  no  record  in  sports 
being  better  known  or  more  Olympian  than 
the  immortal  Babes  714.  But  Aaron  has  given 
something  else  to  the  national  life:  an  emo- 
tional relief  from  the  number  of  tragedies 
and  absurdities  that  now  dominate  the  news 
and  much  of  our  consciousness.  Here  is  a 
person  who  is  authentic,  whose  acclaim  Is 
based  on  the  results  of  his  self-confidence 
and  not  self -promotion,  who  has  been  falth- 
f\U  to  his  vocation  whettier  noticed  or  not. 
At  a  time  when  so  many  national  events  cast 
common  citizens  into  doubts  and  confusions 
about  what  has  really  happened  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  news,  a  profound  reassurance 
is  provided  by  Hank  Aaron.  Even  aside  from 
the  positives,  the  negatives  are  impressive :  he 
is  not  a  fake,  he  Is  not  a  blowhard,  he  is  not 
a  fad.  He  has  been  at  the  heart  of  excellence 
for  20  years,  and  only  a  few  people — in  any 
line — manage  the  consistency  of  that. 

Hank  Aaron  is  in  the  record  books  for 
several  batting  feats,  but  the  aura  of  home 
runs  has  a  splendor  of  it«  own.  Aaron  once 
said  that  successful  hitting  is  90  to  95  per 
cent  concentration  and  thoughts,  so  he  has 
to  be  as  heavy  a  thinker  as  a  slugger.  We 
hope  he  has  another  amazing  season  and  goes 
as  far  as  he  can  beyond  the  Ruthian  record. 
Someday  another  player-— on  what  Little 
League  diamond  is  he  nowt — will  come  along 
and  threaten,  perhaps  br«ak,  the  immortal 
Aaron's  homeric  feat,  If  h*  does,  let  him  re- 
member that  Hank  Aaroh  did  more  than 
pound  baseballs  better  than  anyone  else.  He 
performs  with  honor,  dedication  and  mod- 
esty, contributions  as  Important  to  the  na- 
tional life  as  his  contributions  to  the  record 
books. 


April  11,  1974. 


$159,000  TO  TEACH  MOTHERS  HOW 
TO  PLAY  WITH  THEIR  BABIES? 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  all  tax- 
payers are  well  aware,  the  deadline  for 
income  tax  filing  is  upon  us.  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  at  this  time  of  year  for  us 
in  the  Congress  who  make  the  Nation's 
tax  laws,  to  be  reminded  of  some  of  the 
amazing,  if  not  ridiculous,  ways  in  which 
much  of  that  money  is  spent. 

The  following  article  by  James  Dale 
Davidson,  appearing  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  of  March  29,  1974,  enumerates 
some  of  the  more  absurd  uses  of  the  Na- 
tion's money.  I  hope  it  will  provide  a 
little  inspiration  to  all  of  us  to  contem- 
plate our  profound  powers  and  how  in- 
justice and  abuse  in  this  country's  tax 
system  might  be  corrected. 

I  certainly  hope  that  you  do  not  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  a  friend  of 
mine  after  reading  it  — 

I  don't  blame  Mr.  Nixoa  for  taking  all  of 
those  deductions  if  that  is  the  way  the  Gov- 
ernment spends  our  Income  tax  dollars. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Pittsburgh  Pres«,  March  29,  1974] 
In  Amazing  Ways,  Bubeaucrats  Blow  Yotjb 
Income  Tax 
(By  James  Dale  Davidson) 
(Note.— The  writer  is  executive  director  of 
the  National  Taxpayers  Union.) 


Washington. — Sitting  down  with  their 
scratch  pads  at  tax  time,  people  comfort 
themselves  with  the  notion  their  money  is 
going  to  pay  for  activities  which  are  at  least 
hypothetlcally   good. 

It  buys  weapons  to  fend  off  the  heathen, 
helps  clean  the  slums,  fights  cancer,  estab- 
lishes "a  lEsting  structure  of  peace"  and  so 
on. 

REALITY    FAR    MORE    SUBIOUS 

The  more  cynical  among  us  may  have 
more  gruesome  theories,  but  our  doubts  are 
seldom  equal  to  what  really  goes  on. 

Some  examples  of  government  spending 
are  so  implausible  they  make  the  Congres- 
sional Record  second  only  t©  National  Lam- 
poon as  a  comic  source. 

One  man  in  Texas,  who  spent  several  years 
gleaning  fiscal  funnies  fr«m  the  Record, 
thought  the  material  was  so  hilarious  he  was 
demanding  $25,000  from  a  book  publisher 
for  his  findings. 

Chances  are  he'll  never  get  the  money,  not 
because  his  examples  aren't  good  reading,  but 
•because  they  are  so  easily  duplicated. 

Theyre  like  mosquitoes  in  a  swamp.  Any- 
one who  cares  to  wade  in  can  come  away 
with  as  many  specimens  as  he  can  stand. 

For  instance,  how  many  typical  taxpay- 
ing  shoppers  who  complain  about  the  cost  of 
bacon  know  they  are  footing  a  $35,000  bill 
for  one  year  of  chasing  wild  boars  in  Paki- 
stan? 

A    SNEfT    OF    CASH 

Just  as  ridiculous  is  the  $70,000  which 
went  to  study  the  smell  of  perspiration  given 
off  by  the  Australian  aborigines. 

No  doubt  some  money  could  have  been 
saved  on  the  aborigine  project  if  only  the 
State  Department  had  prevailed  upon  Tur- 
key to  lend  the  Australians  the  odor  measur- 
ing machine  we  purchased  for  the  Turks  for 
$28,361. 

The  Bedouins  got  $17,000  lor  a  dry  clean- 
ing plant  to  spruce  up  theiif  djellabas  (gar- 
ments). 

Moroccos  economy  got  an  unexpected 
boost  from  U.S.  taxpayers  in  the  form  of  a 
$37,314  potato  chip  machine.  All  the  Moroc- 
cans needed  then  was  potatoes. 

The  queen  of  England  received  $68,000  for 
not  planting  cotton  on  her  plantation  in 
Mississippi.  Ford  Motor  Co.  |ot  only  $14,000 
for  not  planting  wheat,  anfl  Libby  McNeil 
garnered  $19,000  for  growing  no  cotton. 

But  the  queen  came  off  like  a  proletarian 
compared  to  Yugoslavia's  Marshal  Tito,  who 
received  $2  million  to  purchase  a  luxury 
yacht. 

Tito  travels  in  even  better  style  than  Mr. 
Nixons  drinking  buddy,  Loonid  Brezhnev, 
whose  stake  in  solving  the  odl  crisis  was  in- 
creased when  American  taxpayers  picked  up 
the  tab  on  his  12th  limousine. 

Not  all  was  lavished  on  royalty  and  foreign 
potentates:  $31,650  went  into  new  carpet  for 
House  Speaker  Carl  Albert,  0-Okla.,  $21,000 
for  drapes  and  $44,000  for  chandeliers. 

Another  $65,000  went  to  finish  the  furnish- 
ings. 

Another  piece  of  furniture,  not  In  Albert's 
office,  also  claimed  a  lot  of  tax  money.  The 
zero  gravity  toilet — developed  by  the  space 
program  to  function  under  such  condi- 
tions— cost  $80,000. 

But  that  was  nothing  compared  to  the 
tab  for  "environmental  testing"  of  the  same 
toilet,  which  came  to  $230,000. 

NUTS,   BOLTS   $250,000 

The  interdepartmental  screw  thread  com- 
mittee, established  as  a  temporary  agency  to 
speed  the  end  of  World  War  I,  Is  still  labor- 
ing to  make  nuts  and  bolts  fit.  Cost:  $260,000 
a  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  bureaucrat*  who  devise  all 
these  important  projects  need  a  break  once 
In  a  while. 

The  Alaskan  Chateau  In  Anch<»age  Is 
maintained  for  their  ezclTisive  use  (providing 
they  make  $22,000  or  more,  or  they're  mem- 
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bers  of  the  military  above  the  rank  of 
major.) 

For  3  dollars  a  day,  these  "public  servants" 
can  unwind  in  steam  rooms,  sauna,  sun- 
rooms,  massage  rooms,  a  gym  and  cocktaU 
lounge. 

Salaries  of  the  government  employes  who 
act  as  servants  at  Alaskan  Chateau  exceed 
$100,000  a  year. 

The  cause  of  higher  learning  has  been 
bolstered  in  ways  that  would  have  dazzled 
Gulliver  more  than  his  visit  to  the  Grand 
Academy  of  Lagado. 

For  reasons  unknown,  government  re- 
search has  located  the  frontiers  of  man's 
knowledge  in  three  remote  countries:  Poland, 
Burma  and  Yugoslavia. 

FROGS    CROAK    $6,000 

A  Study  of  Polish  bisexual  frogs  cost  $6,000; 
Another  $85,000  was  consumed  learning 
about  the  "cultural,  economic  and  social 
Impact  of  rxiral  road  construction  ij  Poland" 
and  $20,000  was  devoted  to  study  the  blood 
groups  of  Polish  Zlotnlka  pigs. 

The  bounty  for  finding  Yugoslavian  lizards 
was  $15,000. 

But  geography  is  no  barrier  to  the  search 
for  knowledge. 

We  spent  money  like  mad  in  other  areas 
too:  $5,000  to  tabulate  the  differences  be- 
tween native  American  and  Indian  whistling 
ducks,  and  $20,000  for  Investigating  the  Ger- 
man cockroach. 

A  history  of  comic  books  cost  $71,000,  mak- 
ing it  far  more  costly  than  the  dictionary  of 
witchcraft  compiled  for  a  few  measly  grand. 

An  analysis  of  violin  varnish  cost  $5,000, 
while  10  times  that  amount  went  for  analysis 
of  the  fur  trade  between  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
between  1770  and  1820. 

In  another  area  of  great  concern  to  aver- 
age taxpayers,  $20,324  was  spent  to  learn 
about  the  mating  calls  of  Central  American 
toads. 

The  toads'  problems  were  only  one-tenth 
as  pressing  as  those  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
which  received  $203,979  to  extend  Travelers' 
Aid  to  migrants  lost  on  the  freeway. 

POEMS   IS   ODE  TO    $5,000 

Culture  also  benefited  from  an  Infusion  of 
government  funds. 

Some  genius  got  $5,000  to  write  the  poem 
"llghght."  That's  not  the  title  by  the  way, 
that's  the  poem. 

The  whole  thing  comes  to  seven  letters 
worth  $714.28  each. 

HEW  spent  $19,300  to  find  out  why  chU- 
dren  fall  off  tricycles.  The  answer:  "Unstable 
performance,  particularly  rollover  while 
turning." 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  Pentagon  spent 
$375,000  to  study  the  Frisbee.  This,  of  course, 
is  less  discouraging  than  having  them  spend 
$375,000  to  buy  a  Frisbee. 

That  could  have  happened  if  Frlsbees  were 
large  enough  to  be  pitched  as  tents. 

When  Air  Force  engineers  decided  to  "in- 
vent" a  device  to  cover  the  lips  of  missile 
silos,  they  spent  $1  million  to  come  up  with  a 
prototype  which  looked  for  all  the  world  like 
a  tent. 

Within  hours  after  the  newly  Invented  tent 
had  been  fastened  down.  It  disappeared. 
Later,  Investigators  found  It  blowing  head- 
over-heels  across  the  prairie. 

PENTAGON   PINNED 

Experts  Investigating  the  construction  of 
the  C-5A  cargo  plane  found  proof  of  the 
Defense  Department  paying  $111  for  a  pin. 

Overall  construction  was  so  Inefficient  that 
if  your  family  car  were  built  on  the  same 
methods  with  similarly  Inflated  labor  costs  it 
would  have  to  be  priced  at  (100,000, 

Congressional  spending  watchdog  Sen.  Wil- 
liam Proxmlre  heard  testimony  about  another 
bit  of  fiscal  mischief  with  true  hiunan 
interest. 

I  am  not  referring  to  Proxmire's  discovery 
that  Pentagon  bigwigs  routinely  spend  $600,'- 
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000  outfitting  executive  jets  for  themselves, 
but  to  the  testimony  of  Herbert  J.  Frank, 
president  of  Aerosonic  Corp. 

He  told  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  the 
government  once  canceled  one  of  his  con- 
tracts because  he  was  one  day  late  in  deliv- 
ery. 

The  Pentagon  then  let  a  new  contract  for 
the  same  items  to  a  giant  aerospace  con- 
tractor who  failed  to  deliver  for  more  than  a 
full  year. 

When  McDonnell-Douglas  made  square 
holes  in  an  airplane  Instrument  panel  de- 
signed to  house  one  of  Frank's  round  altim- 
eters, he  saw  a  chance  for  revenge. 

CREED  CONQUERS  SHAME 

"They  needed  the  plates  (to  cover  the 
square  opening  and  leave  a  hole  the  shape  of 
the  instrument)  desperately.  So  we  came  up 
with  a  price  of  $15  for  each  plate. 

"We  were  actually  ashamed  to  ask  so  much, 
for  it  was  a  little  $3  stamping  plate,  but  we 
figured  we  were  really  going  to  take  them." 

Frank  and  his  small  company  were  disap- 
pointed in  their  effort  to  rip  off  your  tax 
money.  The  Pentagon  turned  down  bis  bid  of 
$15  apiece.  The  accepted  bid,  from  McDon- 
nell-Douglas, was  $230  per  plate. 

Other  highlights  of  tax  spendmg: 

!t33,l01  to  the  Israeli  Institute  of  Applied 
Science  to  conduct  "a  test  of  the  husband- 
wife  relationship." 

The  Department  of  Transportation  gave  ex- 
tensive and  expensive  psychological  tests  to 
Polish  truck  drivers,  which  seems  a  bit  more 
useful  than  the  metric  and  morphological 
study  of  the  evolution  of  the  chin  of  Polish 
skeletal  populations  laetween  2000  B.C.  and 
the  year  1800. 

$3,000  to  search  for  Indian  lizards. 

$25,000  to  study  biological  rhythms  of  the 
catfish  in  India. 

$8,600  to  study  Medieval  Spanish  satire  and 
invective. 

$14,000  to  learn  about  speciatlon  in  cave 
beetles. 

$2,458  to  train  18  Good  Humor  peddlers. 

$70,000  to  classify  and  determine  the  popu- 
lation  biology  of   Indo-Australian  ants. 

$12,600  to  study  the  chromosomes  of  chip- 
munks. 

$159,000  to  teach  mothers  how  to  play  with 
their  babies. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING:  A  TRIBUTE 
TO  GREATNESS 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF  MASSACHUStriS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTA"nVES 
Thursday.  AprU  11.  1974 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
marked  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  the  late  and  great  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  who  was  so  untimely 
taken  away  from  us. 

"Great  hopes,"  wrote  Thomas  Puller 
in  the  18th  century,  "make  great  men." 
How  true  this  is  for  the  life  and  vision 
of  Martin  Luther  King.  Like  Joseph  of 
old,  he  was  possessed  by  a  dream — ^in  his 
case,  a  dream  of  America  as  it  might 
be,  an  America  shaped  and  fashioned  by 
the  ideals  of  the  Foimding  Pothers  into 
a  society  both  just  and  free,  a  society  in 
which  every  man  and  woman  would  be 
equal  in  rights  and  in  dignity.  It  was  that 
dream  which  animated  Dr.  King 
throughout  his  life  and  which  continues 
to  inspire  millions  of  Americtms.  It  is  the 
finest  tribute  we  can  render  his  memory. 

Martin  Luther  King  was  bom  In  1929 
in  Atlanta,  the  son  of  a  minister  and  a 
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schoolteacher.  It  is  no  accident  that 
education  and  religion  became  the  cor- 
nerstones of  his  deepest  faith  through 
the  enduring  influence  of  his  own  fam- 
ily. At  19  he  had  already  graduated  from 
Morehouse  College,  and  at  22  he  received 
his  bachelor  of  divinity  degree  from 
Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  serving 
also  as  his  class  valedictorian.  Intellec- 
tual distinction  and  tireless  dedication  to 
his  chosen  calling  marked  his  academic 
preparation.  In  1955  he  earned  his  doc- 
torate at  Boston  University  School  of 
Theology,  the  largest  Methodist  semin- 
ary in  the  land. 

It  was  while  studying  in  Boston  that 
Dr.  King  met  Coretta  Scott,  who  had 
grown  up  near  Selma,  Ala.— a  town  later 
to  figure  dramatically  in  both  their  lives; 
she  was  a  student  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  1953;  she  would  share  his  com- 
mitment and  his  struggle  in  life,  and 
continue  to  uphold  his  cause  after  his 
death. 

On  graduation.  Dr.  King  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Dexter  Avenue  Baptist  Chiu-ch 
in  Montgomery.  Ala.,  in  the  heartland  of 
the  Old  Confederacy.  A  burning  sen- 
sitivity to  injustice  and  oppression,  evils 
he  knew  from  direct  experience,  grad- 
ually took  root  in  Dr.  King's  conscience. 
In  December  of  1955  a  black  seamstress 
named  Rosa  Parks  refused  to  give  up  her 
seat  on  a  Montgomery  bus  to  a  white 
man,  saying  simply,  "I  don't  know  whj'. 
I  was  just  tired."  The  voice  of  a  whole 
people  found  itself  in  her  words,  and  the 
conscience  of  a  Nation  roused  itself, 
led  by  the  young  pastor  from  Boston 
whose  family  origins  were  deeply  rooted 
in  the  South. 

The  boycott  which  followed  resulted 
in  sporadic  acts  of  violence  against  the 
black  community,  but  ended  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  land  ruling  bus  segre- 
gation imconstitutional  in  accord  with 
the  provisions  of  its  1954  decision.  No 
black  boycott  had  ever  been  so  successful. 
Not  only  did  it  overthrow  a  segregation 
ordinance  but  it  energized  and  vitalized 
the  black  community  across  the  land, 
and  made  of  Dr.  King  a  national  and 
international  leader  in  the  cause  of  racial 
justice.  His  visit  to  India  and  pilgrimage 
to  the  grave  of  Gandhi  dramatized  his 
own  commitment  to  nonviolence  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  goals. 

In  1962  he  selected  the  city  of  Albany, 
Ga.,  as  a  desegregation  target  in  a  bit- 
ter campaign  which  lasted  a  year.  The 
Montgomery  pattern  of  firings,  arrests, 
and  bombings  proved  to  be  less  intense, 
and  Dr.  King  encountered  resistence  of  a 
more  subtle  kind.  Later,  in  Birmingham. 
Ala.,  a  more  violent  response  by  police 
authorities  won  attention  and  condem- 
nation from  all  over  the  world.  In  August 
of  1963  Dr.  King  served  as  leader  of  and 
spokesman  for  a  national  march  on 
Washington,  one  of  the  greatest  mass 
demonstrations  in  our  history,  a  remark- 
ably peaceful  protest  by  over  200,000 
Americans,  black  and  white,  of  every 
faith,  creed,  and  national  origin.  It  was 
at  that  time  that  Dr.  King's  eloquent  in- 
vocation on  freedom  and  brotherhood 
entered  into  our  American  tradition:  "I 
have  a  dream,"  he  exulted,  a  dream 
whose  time  had  come.  Tlie  passage  of 
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the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  reflected  the 
mood  of  an  aroused  Nation.  In  that 
same  year  Dr.  King  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize,  the  third  Negro,  the  12th 
American,  and  the  youngest  person  ever 
so  honored. 

Dr.  King's  move  to  Selma  marked  his 
turn  to  the  area  of  voting  rights  and 
the  struggle  for  political  self-determina- 
tion in  the  black  community.  The  famous 
march  from  Selma  to  Montgomery  in 
1965 — 50  miles  in  4  days — in  defiance  of 
brutal  intimidation,  was  perhaps  the 
high  water  mark  of  Dr.  King's  achieve- 
ment, fusing  Americans  together  in 
courageous,  peaceful  demonstrations  as 
seldom  seen  In  our  history.  The  Voting 
Rights  Act  that  year  gave  implementa- 
tion at  law  to  the  ideals  for  which  Dr. 
King  had  striven. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  after  1966 
the  creative  thrust  of  the  civil  i-ights 
movement  appeared  to  weaken.  Its  popu- 
lar appeal  declined  as  tensions  emerged 
within  the  Nation  as  a  consequence  of 
the  protracted  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  more  militant  black  leadership,  im- 
patient with  the  pace  of  change  and  rest- 
less with  Dr.  King's  commitment  to  non- 
violence in  the  face  of  extreme  provoca- 
tion, created  dilemmas  not  easily  re- 
solved. 

In  1965  and  1966  Dr.  King  moved  his 
campaign  north  to  Chicago,  but  met  with 
limited  success.  This  complex  problem  of 
housing  and  de  facto  segregation  seemed 
to  elude  his  call  for  moral  renewal;  in 
the  big  city  northern  ghettos,  as  Dr. 
King  himself  noted : 

Religion  does  not  e.verci.^e  ihe  same  re- 
stralnlnsr  Influence  ...  as  it  does  i:i  ihe 
South. 

Dr.  King's  tragic  death  in  Memphis  in 
1968,  whether  he  had  gone  to  exert  his 
leadership  in  the  bitter  and  protracted 
garbagemen's  strike,  took  from  the 
American  and  world  scene  the  first  per- 
son to  articulate  and  to  apply  effectively 
the  concept  of  nonviolent  persuasion  in 
this  Nation,  the  "soul  force"  of  Gandhi 
but  derived,  in  this  case,  from  the  New 
Testament  teachings  of  Jesus  by  way  of 
so  deeply  American  a  figure  as  Henry 
David  Thoreau. 

Dr.  King  had  become  an  apostle  of 
nonviolence  in  a  violent  time,  a  symbol 
to  tmtold  millions  of  the  way  by  which 
men  and  women  could  attain  a  society 
formed  more  truly  after  the  image  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  It  was  in  service 
to  that  ideal  that  he  gave  his  own  life 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  bigotry  and  hatred 
which,  however  powerful  for  a  time,  are 
doomed  to  eventual  defeat. 

His  epitaph  was  spoken  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago  (in  1836)  by  one  of 
the  great  preachers  and  reformers  of 
the  springtime  of  American  culture,  Wil- 
liam Ellery  Channing: 

The  greatest  man  Is  he  who  chooses  the 
right  with  Invincible  resolution,  who  resists 
the  sorest  temptations  from  within  and  with- 
out, who  bears  the  heaviest  burdens  cheer- 
fully, who  is  calmest  In  storms  and  most  fear- 
less under  menace  and  frowns,  whose  reli- 
ance on  truth,  virtue,  on  God,  Is  most  unfal- 
tering. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  greatness  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  and  It  Is  his  con- 
tinuing legacy  to  us. 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE.S 
Thursday.  April  11.  1974 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  serious  and  important  debate  going  on 
in  our  country  concerning  the  right  to 
privacy,  the  focus  of  which  is  precisely 
in  reverse.  The  primary  subject  of  con- 
cern in  the  privacy  debate  is  our  crimi- 
nals. Should  data  regarding  their  ex- 
ploits be  computerized  aiid  shared?  If 
not,  the  usual  objection  is  that  one  in- 
dividual would  have  too  much  power  un- 
der a  nationally  coordinated  system. 
This  is  an  argument  in  which  I  have  very 
little  faith  as  we  are  apt  to  hear  it  erode 
back  into  strong  administj-ation  worship 
as  soon  as  the  party  controlling  the 
White  House  changes.  Secondary  objec- 
tions about  the  irritation  of  such  a  prac- 
tice to  criminals  are  less  convenient  to 
express  and  often  end  up  sounding  like 
a  Parker  Brothers  type  concern  with 
having  the  cops  and  robtoers  as  even  as 
possible  in  the  homestretch. 

The  second  group  of  people  affected  by 
the  ramifications  of  this  debate  are  gen- 
erally easier  to  identify  with.  These  are 
the  names  which  appear  in  the  lists  of 
credit  raters.  Without  ernoting  unneces- 
sarily on  behalf  of  people  who  cheat  their 
creditors,  we  must  all  sjTnpathize  with 
the  person  who  correspooids  for  years 
with  the  broken  or  misprojrammed  com- 
puter and  eventually  loses  his  good  name 
because  of  a  series  of  mechanical  mis- 
takes. We  object  to  our  neighbors  being 
asked  to  spy  on  us  as  we  dislike  spying 
on  him.  In  the  credit  hsts  we  have  a  com- 
bination of  people  who  are  in  some  cases 
clearly  guilty  oi'  financial  irre.sponsibiUty 
but  in  most  the  innocent  and  be- 
leaguered. It  is  on  behalf  of  this  latter 
category  that  those  who  value  privacy 
should  speak  out.  but  the  rhetoric  of 
many  debators  today  leads  their  read- 
ers to  think  that  they  are  more  interested 
in  the  necessity  of  hiding  a  person's  past 
than  in  the  protection  of  his  future. 

The  third  category  of  citizen  most  un- 
deniably entitled  to  complete  and  undis- 
turbed privacy  is  the  man  who  gets  least 
of  it.  He  is  the  lionest  soul  who  fills  out 
every  personal  detail  of  his  private  life 
for  a  census  taker,  every  detail  of  his 
financial  life  for  a  Government  agency 
which  considers  him  guilty  unless  he  can 
prove  himself  innocent  aixi  will  soon  be 
asked  to  fill  out  every  detail  of  his  pohti- 
cal  life  for  public  reports.  The  latest  as- 
sumption which  runs  dii-ectly  in  the  face 
of  the  privacy  movement  is  that  the  aver- 
age citizen  donating  his  hard  earned  and 
harder  kept  money  to  some  political  per- 
son or  cause  is  a  sort  of  suspect. 

The  man  who  does  the  most  disclc^ing 
and  reporting  in  the  United  States  to- 
day is  the  man  who  may  oever  have  re- 
ceived a  parking  ticket. 

No  wonder  things  do  not  work  ideally 
in  a  country  in  which  we  treat  the  guilty 
as  aggrieved  innocents  and  the  innocent 
as  suspicious  characters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  an  article  published  by  Associ- 


ated Press,  on  March  14,  1974,  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ixi  the  Record 
as  follows:  I 

Newspaper  Groups  Hit  Criminal 
Records  Bill 

Newspaper  industry  representatives  told 
Congress  yesterday  that  legislation  to  restrict 
access  to  computerized  criminal  records  nwy 
erode  the  public's  right  to  know  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  government  cetisorship. 

Three  representatives  of  professional  news 
associations  endorsed  the  concept  of  prcvid- 
■-•-•■S  .some  protection  for  individual  privacy  as 
contained  in  bills  sponsored  toy  the  Nixon 
nlministration  and  by  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervm  Jr 
(D-N.C).  ^ 

B\it  they  ar'vised  Ervin's  Consiitiitionr.! 
RiL'hts  Subcommittee  to  exercise  extreme 
c.iution. 

■This  particular  bill  makes  the  .'Mtoriipv 
Ceneral  of  the  United  States  n  czar  control- 
ling t!ie  release,  or  keeping  sflcret.  criminal 
record  information."  Richard  M.  Schmidt  Jr.. 
cor.oF.el  of  the  American  Socletv  of  News- 
p.mer  Editors,  said  of  the  Erviti  bill. 

Schmidt  said  both  bills  probably  h.^ve 
wcnhy  objectives  but  should!  l-e  carefullv 
drafted  "lest  they  become  vehicles  under 
the  guise  of  'right  of  privacy'  of  censorship 
and  the  creation  of  a  highly  tecret  govern- 
mental network."  I 

John  R.  Finnegan.  chairman  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  Managing  Editcre  Association. 
also  asked  Ervin  to  move  slo\»ly  in  writing 
new  legislation. 

Finnegan,  executive  editor  of  the  St.  Patil 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  sai*  he  fears  that 
both  the  Ervin  and  the  less  restrictive  ad- 
ministration bill  would  result  in  denyinc; 
a'-cess  to  criminal  justice  recojds  now  avail- 
able at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

A  third  witness,  Harold  \V.  Andersen,  pre.^!- 
dent  of  The  Omaha  World-Horald  and  vice 
cliairman  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association,  said  that  while  no  re- 
sponsible news  medium  wants  to  publish  in- 
r.ccurate  or  incomplete  information,  the  pub- 
lic catinot  be  barred  from  pll  acces.?  to 
r:-imiiial  ju-;tice  data. 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE    LATEJ    SENATOR 
B.  EVERETT  JORDAN 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINil 
I"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREStNT.ATiVI":-, 

Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Cbrolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  t*  join  with 
others  of  the  U.S.  Congress  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  late  B.  Everett  Jordan,  a 
former  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

As  most  of  us  know,  he  was  appointed 
in  1958  and  was  successfully  elected  to 
two  additional  terms  following  that  date. 
His  ser\ice  to  North  Carolina,  and  to 
agriculture  in  general,  is  almost  beyond 
parallel.  At  no  time  dm'ing  his  term  in 
the  higli  office  of  Senator  did  he  ever 
forget  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  Few. 
if  any.  Members  of  the  Senitte  achieved 
more  personal  popularity  than  did  the 
late  Everett  Jordan.  He  greeted  every- 
one witli  a  smile  and  a  handshake  which 
one  immediately  recognizcfi  as  being 
sincere.  ] 

In  addition  to  the  Senator!  himself ,  his 
entire  family  made  outstanfling  contrl- 
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butions  to  the  State  of  North  Carohna, 
including  a  brother,  Dr.  Henry  Jordan, 
as  a  State  senator  as  well  as  State 
chairman  of  the  highway  commission; 
also  another  brother.  Dr.  Charlie  Jordan 
who  served  for  many  years  as  vice  pres- 
ident of  Duke  Univesity. 

Perhaps  one  of  his  greatest  assets,  in 
addition  to  his  own  warm  personality, 
was  that  of  his  wife,  Catherine,  who 
usually  accompanied  him  wherever  he 
went.  Senator  Jordan,  although  a  man 
of  extreme  wealth,  never  gave  any  evi- 
dence whatsoever  of  pomp  or  pretense 
as  related  to  his  association  with  his 
fellow  man  and  his  obligations  within 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Certainly  already  his  presence  is 
missed,  and  there  are  many  of  us  who 
will  retain  throughout  our  lifetime  fond 
memories  and  appreciation  for  our  ac- 
quaintance with  him. 


THE  KUTZTOWN  PATRIOT:  100 
YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO  THE  COM- 
MUNITY AND  TO  THE  NATION 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11.  1974 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  freedom 
of  speech  is  perhaps  our  most  cherished 
constitutional  quarantee,  for  without  it. 
other  rights  become  meaningless.  It  rep- 
resents the  single,  most  significant  ex- 
ample of  the  liberties  which  we  enjoy  in 
this  nation. 

I  associate  a  free  press  more  closely 
with  our  right  to  say  and  express  what 
we  feel  than  any  other  medium  of  com- 
munication. To  foster  a  vigorous,  dy- 
namic free  press  is  to  insure  that  our 
freedom  of  speech  will  be  safeguarded 
and  preserved. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  month 
of  May  1874,  the  Kutztown  Patriot, 
Kutztown,  Pa.,  published  its  first  edition 
as  a  weekly  newspaper,  having  originally 
been  the  American  Weekly  Patriot.  Since 
that  day,  it  has  made  constant  and  in- 
valuable contributions  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  community,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  of  the  Nation,  not  only  by  dissemi- 
nating information,  but  also  by  serving 
as  a  strong,  patriotic  and  responsible 
voice  of  the  people. 

The  Patriot's  first  editor  was  Mr.  Con- 
rad Gehring  and  Mr.  Isaac  F.  Christ  was 
the  publisher.  Through  the  years,  this 
long  and  honorable  career  of  a  newspa- 
per has  been  fortunate  in  having  the  di- 
rection of  capable,  patriotic  and  re- 
sponsible persons.  After  a  century,  today 
this  tradition  is  being  forcefully  carried 
on  by  Publisher  Jacob  Esser  and  Editor 
Ade  Floreen. 

The  cause  of  good  government,  civic 
and  community  advancement  has  always 
been  championed  by  the  Patriot.  It  has 
never  represented  anything  less  than  the 
type  of  idealism  and  love  of  freedom  that 
characterizes  our  American  way  of  life, 
our  tradition,  and  our  heritage.  For  100 
years,  the  newspaper  has  faithfully  and 
accurately  reported  the  history  of  the 
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people  and  of  the  area  in  which  they  live. 
The  caliber  of  reporting  is  of  the  high- 
est and  reflects  journalism  at  its  best. 
The  newspaper  is  attuned  closely  to  the 
people  and  the  American  community 
structure. 

Kutztown,  Pa.,  which  is  served  by  the 
Patriot,  is  a  community  that  is  heavily 
steeped  in  history  and  heritage.  And,  in 
these  rapidly  changing  times,  when  we 
are  reaching  out  for  links  to  our  history 
and  to  the  times  when  society  was  more 
peaceful  and  secure,  The  Kutztown  Pa- 
triot takes  on  an  even  greater  meaning. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  article  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks which  provides  an  insight  into 
the  history  of  the  founding  of  the  Pa- 
triot. The  article  appeared  in  the  75th 
anniversary  edition  in  1949. 

As  Representative  of  Pennsylvania's 
Sixth  District  and  of  Kutztown,  Pa.,  I 
am  privileged  indeed  to  serve  the  area. 
I  know  that  I  echo  the  warm  wishes  of 
the  Congress  for  another  100  years  of 
service  by  the  Kutztown  Patriot,  to  the 
community  and  the  Nation. 
KtTZTOWN  Patriot  First  Edition  Dated  May 
21,    1874;    Conrad   Gehring,    Editor 

The  Kutztown  Patriot,  known  as  the  Amer- 
ican Weekly  Patriot,  made  its  first  appear- 
ance on  Thursday,  May  21,  1874.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  Isaac  P.  Christ  and  Conrad  Grehring 
as  editor.  Mr.  Gehring,  in  a  comprehensive 
article  entitled,  "The  Press  of  the  Century", 
hi  the  Centennial  History  of  Kutztown.  pub- 
lished in  1915,  has  the  following  to  say  about 
tlie  origin  of  the  Patriot : 

The  printing  office  of  the  Kutztown  Jour- 
nal, which  was  destined  to  develop  into  a 
prominent  publication  house,  was  neither  re- 
markable for  size,  arrangement  nor  comfort. 
But  it  answered  its  purpose  and  was  only 
the  unit  of  a  more  comprehensive  plan.  The 
buildhig  erected  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  Christ's 
bookstore  and  residence,  next  door  to  the 
time-honored  Pennsylvania  House,  was  of 
frame  about  16  x  20  feet,  one  story,  with  a 
two-story  annex  in  the  rear.  Mr.  Christ  had 
bought  from  and  Hawley.  publishers  of  the 
Reading  Adler  and  Reading  Eagle,  the  old  Hoe 
railway  press,  which  had  done  service  for  the 
Reading  Gazette,  the  forerunner  of  the 
weekly  Eagle.  The  press  took  up  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  room.  The  type  cases, 
stone  cases,  stone  and  editorial  desk  were 
lined  up  against  the  one  side  and  rear  wall. 
The  annex  was  buUt  of  light  frame  and  could 
not  be  used  in  cold  weather.  Inside  of  two 
years,  however,  Mr.  Christ  buUt  a  second 
story  on  the  original  unit  and  had  the  whole 
plastered.  After  that  there  was  ample  room, 
good  light  and  the  whole  place  comfortable! 

"The  writer  foresaw  that  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  public  schools  laid  stress  on  the 
English  language  and  German  was  only 
taught  In  the  home,  the  Sunday  Schools  and 
catechetical  classes,  the  German  would  In 
course  of  time  be  superceded  by  the  English. 
The  territory  was  in  a  state  of  transition  so 
far  as  language  was  concerned.  He  proposed 
to  the  publisher,  Mr.  Christ,  that  we  start 
a  new  paper,  half  English  and  half  German, 
which  could  keep  apace  with  the  transition, 
increase  its  English  part  and  finally  become 
an  English  paper.  The  publisher  saw  the 
matter  in  the  same  light  and  the  result  was 
the  American  Weekly  Patriot.  The  first  num- 
ber appeared  Sunday,  May  16,  1874.  The  edi- 
torial announcement  explained  Its  intents 
and  aims  in  the  following  words:  'Instead  of 
stating  In  a  long  article  how  and  what  we 
will  do,  we  simply  refer  our  readers  to  the 
present  ntimber.  which  will  show  them  that 
the  paper  contains  English  and  German  read- 
Uig  matter  and  Is  especially  adapted  to  that 
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class  of  Pennsylvania  Germans  and  those 
families  who  are  educated  in  the  one  and  are 
anxious  of  acquiiing  the  other  language.  We 
hope  and  believe  that  our  efforts  in  furnish- 
ing our  community  with  reading  matter 
especially  adapted  to  its  various  classes  will 
be  properly  appreciated  and  a  large  subscrip- 
tion list  be  the  response.'  " 

Tlie  Kutztown  Journal,  mentioned  Ui  the 
first  paragraph  above,  was  an  entirely  Ger- 
man newspaper  published  by  Mr.  Christ,  and 
it  began  publication  in  1870.  This  paper  was 
published  until  about  1920. 


AMNESTY 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.'iTEc 

Thursday.  April  11.  1974 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr,  President,  there 
has  been  brought  to  mv  attention  a  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  Morton-Richard- 
son Post  128,  the  American  Legion,  of 
Richland,  Ga..  in  opposition  to  amnesty 
a:id  veterans'  benefits  for  conscientious 
objectors. 

These  are  very  important  questions. 
I  commend  the  American  Legion  for  its 
interest  and  concern,  and  join  in  ex- 
pressing my  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  men  and  women  who  have  served 
their  country  in  times  of  war  and  peace 
in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

I  bring  this  resolution  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REcoRn.  as  follows: 

RESOLtrricN 

A  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Morton-Richardson  Post  No.  128,  The  Amer- 
ican Legion.  Georgia  Department,  Richland, 
Georgia  31825,  regarding  the  question  of 
amnesty  for  those  who  depswted  the  United 
States  to  avoid  military  service  via  the  draft 
or  otherwise,  and  also  with  reference  to  the 
United  States  government  and  the  Veterans 
.'Administration  providing  GI  Benefits  for 
conscientious  objectors. 

Whereas,  this  Post,  with  an  average  mem- 
bership of  100,  has  on  numerous  previous 
occasions  gone  on  record  as  commending  the 
young  men  and  women  of  America  who  have 
patriotically,  willingly,  and  unselfishly  sup- 
ported their  country  and  served  this  nation 
in  time  of  national  emergency  and  Inter- 
national armed  conflict  as  well  as  those  who 
have  joined  the  Armed  Services  for  militarv 
careers,  and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  National  Commander,  the  Na- 
tional Department  of  the  American  Legion. 
a  vast  majority  of  Congressmen  and  civic 
leaders,  and  this  Post,  have  expressed  opin- 
ions against  amnesty  as  a  national  policy, 
and 

Wherea-i,  in  recent  weeks  there  has  been 
a  renewed  etTort  to  bring  pressure  on  na- 
tional leaders  to  endorse  and  effect  a  policy 
of  amnesty  for  those  evading  military  serv- 
ice by  former  Secretary  of  the  Army  Froehlke. 
and  other  lUtra-llberals  of  the  countrv,  as 
well  as  members  of  the  draft-evaders  fam- 
ilies, and 

Whereas,  members  of  these  groups  are  also 
pressuring  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  Veterans  Administration  to  extend  the 
GI  Bill  of  Rights  to  conscientious  objectors, 
some  of  whom  served  in  non-combatant  and 
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non-military  poeitioiis,  rather  than  the 
armed  forces,  and 

Whereas,  this  Poet  believes  that  CI  Bene- 
fits should  be  extended  only  to  those  who, 
without  reservation,  answered  the  call  of 
their  country  and  served  with  the  Armed 
Forces  in  any  and  all  capacities  and  duties 
assigned  them  by  their  militau-y  com- 
manders. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  this  Post 
be  recorded  as  definitely  opposing  amnesty 
in  any  form,  and  further  that  we  unalter- 
ably oppose  the  proposition  of  extending  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights 
to  conscientious  objectors  of  this  country. 

Be  it  further  ordered  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  furnished  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Senator  Herman  Tal- 
madge.  Senator  Sam  Nunn,  Congressman 
Dawson  Mathis,  Governor  Jimmy  Carter  of 
Georgia,  the  National  Commander  and  the 
Commander  of  the  Georgia  Department  of 
the  American  legion. 


IMPORTATION  OF  CHROME 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VniCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  April  3,  two  Virginia  newspapers 
published  excellent  editorials  concern- 
ing the  effort  to  resume  the  ban  on  im- 
portation of  chrome,  a  strategic  mate- 
rial, from  the  African  country  of  Rho- 
desia. 

The  editorials  were  published  in  the 
Richmond  News  Leader  and  in  the 
Northern  Virginia  Daily  of  Strasburg, 
Va. 

Both  editorials  make  a  point  of  the 
Inconsistency  involved  in  the  Senate 
vote  to  reimpose  sanctions  on  strategic 
materials  from  Rhodesia  at  the  same 
.  time  that  the  United  States  was  protest- 
ing the  Arab  oil  embargo. 

In  the  words  of  the  Richmond  News 
Leader : 

The  boycott  of  trade  with  Rhodesia, 
though  it  originated  at  the  buyer's  end  of 
the  economic  equation,  was  Just  as  polit- 
ically— and  wrongly — motivated  as  the 
Arabs'  decision  to  stop  selling  oil  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

I  feel  that  the  Senate  vote  of  last  De- 
cember 18,  in  favor  of  resuming  the  Rho- 
desian  chrome  embargo,  was  contrary  to 
the  national  interest  and  to  national 
security.  I  hope  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  reverse  the  action  of  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, "Of  the  Arabs  and  Rhodesia" 
from  the  Richmond  News  Leader  oi  April 
3.  1974.  and  the  editorial,  "Making  the 
Same  &flstake  Twice?"  from  the  North- 
em  Virginia  Daily  of  April  3,  1974,  be 
printed  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Northern  Virginia  Dally,  Apr.  3, 

1974] 

Making  the  Samb  Mistake  Twice? 

There  is  nothing  more  puzzling  than  the 
Attitude  of  what  may  be  a  prevailing  number 
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of  congressmen  in  regard  to  the  fact  that 
Congress  may  be  getting  ready  to  clobber  the 
free  nation  of  Rhodesia,  and  in  doing  so  will 
also  weaken  the  defense  strategy  of  the 
United  States. 

Rhodesia  holds  a  large  stare  of  the  world's 
supply  of  chromium,  a  metal  vital  both  in 
military  hardware  as  well  as  general  indus- 
trial production.  The  United  States  has  none. 

Up  until  1971,  following  the  dictates  of  a 
United  Nations'  sanction  against  Rhodesia, 
the  U.S.  had  been  depending  on  Soviet  Russia 
for  chrome,  at  prices  which  were  almost  twice 
the  price  of  the  same  gr»de  of  chrome  on 
the  Rhodesian  market. 

In  1971,  showing  good  Judgment  and  a 
proper  regard  for  the  untenable  position  the 
U.S.  was  in  in  depending  on  the  Soviets  for 
chrome.  Congress  passed  the  Byrd  Amend- 
ment which  opened  up  the  Rhodesian  chrome 
market  to  the  U.S. 

Since  then,  those  responsible  for  this  na- 
tion's defense  posture  have  breathed  easier 
in  the  mistaken  belief  thait  the  sound  posi- 
tion taken  in  the  Byrd  Amendment  would 
virtually  guarantee  the  availability  of  chrome 
from  as  neutral  a  source  as  the  world  had  to 
offer. 

That  was  until  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey 
introduced  his  bill,  several  months  ago,  which 
would  again  prohibit  the  purchase  of  chrome 
from  Rhodesia,  and  would,  if  passed,  also 
guarantee  a  relmposition  of  our  total  depend- 
ence on  the  Soviets  for  this  essential  metal. 

Strangely,  a  number  of  senators  in  Wash- 
ington, who  Just  weeks  ago  were  deploring 
the  economic  blackmail  being  practiced  by 
the  Arab  oil-producing  States,  are  now  the 
most  avid  supporters  of  economic  blackmail 
by  the  U.S.  against  Rhodesia. 

There  is  no  moral  Justification,  or  for  that 
matter  any  consistency,  in  the  U.N.  singling 
out  Rhodesia  for  punishment  simply  because 
of  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  emerging  black 
African  States  which  objected  to  the  white 
dominance  of  the  Rhodesian  government. 

That  is  an  internal  matter  concerning 
Rhodesians  only,  which  can  be  settled  by 
Rhodesians  only.  Neither  the  U.N.  nor  the 
U.S.  has  any  business  trying  to  dictate  to 
that  nation  either  by  military  action  or  eco- 
nomic sanctions. 

Passing  the  Humphrey  bill  would  be  an 
ill-advised  action,  and  we  hope  Congress  will 
have  the  good  sense  to  reject  it. 

(Prom  the  Richmond  News  Leader, 

Apr.  3,  1974) 

Of  the  Arabs  and  Rhodesia 

In  reflecting  on  the  recent  Arab  boycott 

of  oil  shipments  to  the  United  States,  several 

points  are  worth  making  in  connection  with 

American  policy  towards  Rhodesia: 

(1)  At  the  height  of  the  Arab  boycott, 
many  Americans  rightly  deplored  the  Arabs' 
use  of  the  boycott  to  force  a  change  in 
American  policy  towards  Israel.  Such  boy- 
cotts, the  argument  went,  are  economic 
blackmail,  and  are  Inherently  wrong.  So  it 
is  with  U.S.  concurrence  in  the  boycott  of 
trade  with  Rhodesia:  The  boycott  is  an  en- 
deavor to  force  a  change  In  Rhodesian  do- 
mestic policy.  Such  a  boycott  is  equally 
wrong, 

(2)  At  the  height  of  the  Arab  boycott, 
many  Americans  rightly  deplored  prior 
American  policies  that  had  led  to  growing 
American  dependence  on  the  Arabs  for  oil. 
The  U.S.,  the  argument  went,  should  not 
have  allowed  the  situation  to  develop  in 
which  any  nation^-or  group  of  nations — 
could  conspire  to  cripple  the  United  States 
through  the  withholding  of  any  product; 
hence.  President  Nixon's  "Operation  Inde- 
pendence." So  it  is  with  those  who  would 
force  us  into  dependenct  on  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  importation  of  strategic 
chrome  ore:  Thanks  to  the  diligence  of  Vir- 
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ginlas  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  the  U.S. 
currently  is  buying  chrome  ore  from  Rho- 
desia— which  possesses  th«  Free  World's 
only  major  chrome  deposits.  To  forbid  the 
importation  of  Rhodesian  cl^rome  would,  as 
in  the  past,  force  the  U.S.  Jnto  dependence 
on  the  Soviets  for  whatever  chrome  we 
might  need. 

(3)  The  boycott  of  trade  with  Rhodesia, 
though  it  originated  at  the  buyer's  end  of 
the  economic  equation,  waa  just  sis  politi- 
cally— and  wrongly — motivated  as  the  Arabs' 
decision  to  stop  selling  oil  to  the  United 
States.  And  the  Soviets  are  no  less  averse 
than  the  Arabs  to  using  the  economic  weapon 
to  gain  foreign-policy  objectives.  Indeed, 
given  the  ideological  pre -disposition  of  the 
Soviet  leaders,  they  are  mofe  likely  to  use 
such  a  weapon  to  achieve  their  own  purposes. 
Moreover,  both  the  Arabs  and  the  Soviet 
profit  exorbitantly  from  the  prices  they  set 
on  the  sale  of  their  product  to  those  whom 
they  do  not  regard  as  lifelong  friends. 

(4)  Said  ABC  news  comnjentator  Howard 
K.  Smith,  "The  Arabs  are  applying  what  are 
in  fact  sanctions  against  the  United  States 
to  change  its  policies.  Well,  history  suggests 
sanctions  don't  work.  Indeed,  they  back- 
fire. "  And  so  they  do.  As  the  boycott  of 
trade  with  Rhodesia  has  strengthened  a  re- 
gime that  admittedly  was  not  made  In 
heaven,  so  the  Arab  boycott  has  pointed  up 
the  need  for  U.S.  "energy  independence." 
Both  boycotts  have  achieved  precisely  the 
results  they  were  intended  to  forestall. 

If  the  Arabs  were  wrong  to  impose  their 
boycott,  surely  we  are  wrong  In  going  along 
with  the  boycott  of  trade  with  Rhodesia.  As 
the  Arabs  have  lifted  their  boycott — albeit 
contingently — so  we  should  how  out  of  the 
boycott  on  Rhodesian  trade. 


TRIBUTE  TO  KEN  GRAY:  ABLE 
LEGISLATOR 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREEENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  noted  with  regret  the  {itmouncement 
by  our  esteemed  colleagut,  Representa- 
tive Kenneth  Gray  of  Illinois,  of  his 
plans  for  retirement  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  93d  Congress. 

Ken  Gray  will  be  greatly  missed 
around  these  sacred  precincts — he  is  a 
grand  gentleman,  a  warm  personality, 
a  splendid  and  able  legislator,  an  elo- 
quent speaker,  and  an  effective  advocate. 

Ken  Gray  is  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  there 
are  many  monuments  to  his  record  of 
service  in  the  Congress  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Recently  he  has  played  a  prominent 
role  in  the  push  for  constjruction  of  the 
Eisenhower  Center  in  Washington,  and 
some  have  suggested  that  the  name  of 
this  project  should  be  changed  to  the 
Gray  Center  because  of  the  gerat  dedi- 
cation and  hard  work  of  KtN  Gray  in  his 
efforts  to  secure  its  approval. 

Ken  Gray  has  served  his  district.  State, 
and  Nation  faithfully  and  well — his  ca- 
reer of  public  service  in  the  Congress  has 
been  outstanding  and  certainly  we  all 
wish  him  the  very  best  of  good  luck  and 
success  as  he  returns  to  private  life  and 
retirement  from  public  service. 


April  11,  197  J, 


RAY  KAUNISTO 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  ll,  1974 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in 
troubled  times  like  ours,  stories  of  per- 
sonal adversity  are  all  too  common.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  one  person's  story 
combines  such  elements  of  courage, 
faith,  determination,  human  sj-mpathy, 
and  service  that  it  seizes  our  imagination 
and  vividly  reminds  us  of  the  potential 
of  the  human  spirit  for  bringing  triumph 
out  of  tragedy. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Ray  Kaunisto,  a 
retired  policeman  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Mich.,  who  for  20  years  dedicated  his 
life  and  his  energies  to  the  young  people 
of  his  community — is  juvenile  oflBcer. 
hockey  coach,  and  friend. 

Ray  Kaunisto's  tragedy  is  that  he  was 
stricken  in  the  prime  of  life  by  the  same 
debilitating  disease  which  struck  Lou 
Gehrig.  His  triumph  is  that  he  has  re- 
fused to  surrender  to  the  ravages  of  ill- 
ness— and  that  the  young  people  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  continue  to  rally  to  his  side. 

Ray  Kaunisto's  inspiring  story  has 
been  told  in  a  front  page  report  in  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Evening  News  of  April 
1,  1974.  So  that  it  may  be  shared  with 
the  wide  audience  it  deserves,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Extension  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Hockey    Championship    Dfdic.*ted    to    R.^y 

Kaunisto 

(By  Ken  Fazzari) 

Wlien  Ray  Kaunisto  was  graduated  from 
Rudyard  High  School  in  1944  he  was  quickly 
tossed  Into  the  throes  of  the  Berlta  airlift 
as  an  airman  In  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

Two  years  later  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Ft.  Richardson,  Alaska  hockey  team. 

This  diversified  start  into  the  "outside  " 
world  was  the  harbinger  of  Kaunisto's  di- 
versified and  dedicated  life  to  the  youth  and 
youth  athletics,  particiUarly  hockey,  in  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  area. 

Today  Ray  Kaunisto  lies  the  Immobile 
victim  of  an  amytrophlc  lateral  sclerosis. 

This  disease,  commonly  known  as  Lou 
Gehrig  disease  as  it  was  first  diagnosed  In  the 
former  New  York  Yankee  baseball  great,  is 
the  deterioration  of  the  mviscular  and  nerv- 
ous systems  of  the  body. 

Doctors  told  Kaunisto  four  years  ago  that 
he  would  not  live  to  see  two. 

He  continues  the  battle.  And  with  the  help 
and  dedication  of  his  wife,  Peggy,  and  five 
children,  will  not  give  up  the  fight. 

As  a  spunky  cop  on  the  Sault  police  force 
in  the  1950's  Kaunisto  rapidly  worked  his 
way  up  to  become  a  juvenile  ofScer.  It  was 
not  unusual  for  him  to  lay  the  wrath  of  the 
law  on  a  youthfvU  offender  on  the  one  hand 
and  then  turn  around  and  purchase  candy, 
pop.  magazines  etc.  for  the  offender's  staj- 
in  the  proverbial  cooler. 

Kaunisto's  commitment  to  voungsters 
came  early  in  life  and  it  has  not  wavered 
even  In  these  times  of  helplessness.  While  his 
body  deteriorates  his  mental  capacity  and 
attitude  remain  sharp  and  strong  and  to  all 
ends  he  continues  to  fellow  the  careers  and 
lives  that  he  helped  mold  over  the  years. 
And  aa  a  policeman  for  nine  years  and  a 
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coach  in  Sault  youth  hockey  circles  for  20 
years  (1951-1971).  Kaunisto  has  left  his  im- 
pression on  many. 

Ray  Kaunisto  has  no  new  horizons  to 
conquer. 

His  greatest  joy  in  life  is  to  have  his  pro- 
teges come  to  his  home  and  visit.  Even  if  it 
is  just  for  a  minute. 

On  Sunday  16  of  Kaunisto's  former  stu- 
dents of  the  wars  of  ice  hockey  paid  him 
such  a  visit.  The  Weir  Moving  and  Storage 
city  champion  peewee  hockey  team,  15  mem- 
bers strong,  dedicated  their  championship  to 
their  former  coach.  This  team  is  the  former 
East  End  team  that  Kaunisto  coaclied  for  10 
ye.\rs  prior  to  his  Ulness. 

The  16th  person  to  p.^y  tribute  to  Kaunisto 
was  the  coach  of  the  team,  Dave  V.cir.  He 
too  was  once  coached  by  Kaunisto. 

The  Kaunisto  family  accepts  the  hard,  cold 
facts  of  the  nature  of  his  illness  and  con- 
tinues to  fight  the  battle  with  an  inborn 
instinct  of  never  quitting.  They  pamper  him 
and  prod  him  and  give  in  to  his  everv  whim. 
But  sUently  and  deeply  they  are  groping  and 
fighting  every  inch  of  the  way  with  him. 

Mrs.  Kaunisto  will  not  take  time  out  from 
her  bvisy  schedule  to  feel  sorry  for  herself  or 
her  family  nor  will  she  accept  the  sympathy 
of  others. 

"We  have  a  lot  to  be  thankful  for,"  said 
Mrs.  Kaunisto.  "and  Rav  has  lived  a  full  life 
and  done  all  the  things  that  he  has  wanted 
to  do.  His  mind  is  alert  and  he  is  not  in  pain 
His  attitude  has  tieen  from  the  start  that  he 
was  going  to  fight  and  was  not  going  to  give 
up.  We  will  fight  with  him." 

Kaunisto  has  lived  with  and  for  vouth  all 
his  life  and  will  continue  to  do  so." 

He  is  a  life  member  of  the  Brimley  VFVV, 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Sault  kiwanis 
Club,  was  a  Red  Cross  first  aid  Instructor 
sponsored  and  competed  on  bowlmg  teams, 
was  on  the  ski  patrol,  president  of  the  Jeffer- 
son School  PTA  for  two  years,  a  member  of 
the  city  parks  and  recreation  board  and  a 
member  of  the  Air  Force  reserve  for  25  years 
just  to  mention  a  few  of  his  active  roles  in 
our  commimity. 

Ray  Kaunisto  wUl  continue  his  fight 

Even  if  he  loses  he  will  have  won. 


POSSIBLE  SOLUTION  TO  SIDS 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  ll,  1974 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  House  of  Representatives  took 
final  action  on  the  Sudden  Infant  Death 
Syndrome  Act  of  1974  and  the  legislation 
will  soon  come  before  the  President. 

SIDS  claims  10,000  babies  each  year. 
It  is  the  leading  cause  of  death  in  In- 
fancy after  the  first  month  of  life.  No  one 
yet  knows  what  causes  this  tragic  killer 
and  that  is  why  it  is  essential  to  expand 
the  research  program  Into  the  causes  of 
this  disease.  The  bUl  calls  upon  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Hu- 
man Development  at  NIH  to  carry  out 
this  research  program.  And  the  bill  re- 
quires the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  this 
research  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  exciting 
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ne\\s  which  apijcared  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  today  under  the  byline  of  Dick 
Pothier  in  which  he  describes  a  possibif 
solution  and  ultimate  prevention  ol 
"crib  deaths'  which  could  be  achieved 
within  18  months  as  a  result  of  the  re 
search  discovery  of  a  Pennsylvania  State 
University  scientist.  According  to  the 
article : 

Within  l':e  past  week  Federal  ai.d  Pti.:] 
Stale  researchers  confirmed  that  a  la>.k  ol 
oxygen  in  the  infant's  blood  is  the  cuuse  cl 
nearly  all  unexjilamed  crib  deaths. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimo'Js  con 
rent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remai-ks. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  articla 
v.a.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CRin  DrATu  PRF.viNrioN  Is  In  Sight, 

rjESEA.tCHERS  SAY 

(By  Dick  Pothier  I 

Ti;e  loiig-sought  prevention  of  tragic,  baf-, 
fling  -crro  deaths  '  of  up  to  15,000  infants  a 
year  in  America  could  be  achieved  within  18 
months,  Pennsylvania  medical  researchers 
said  Wedne-sday. 

The  prediction  of  the  crib-death  solution 
came  just  days  after  government  scientists 
confirmed  a  Pennsylvania  Slate  researcher  .i 
apparent  discovery  of  the  cause  of  crib 
deatlis.  ^ 

Acro.ss  America,  about  40  seemingly  healthy 
babies  die  quietly  in  their  sleep  each  nighty 
And  the  catise  of  the  death  has  become  per- 
haps medicuies  greatest  mystery. 

Within  the  past  week,  federal  and  Penn 
State  researchers  confirmed  that  a  lack  of 
oxygen  in  the  infant's  blood  is  the  cause  of 
nearly  all  unexplained  crib  deaths. 

And  the  long-awaited  breakthrough  has 
led  to  quick  medical  speculation  that  the 
discovery  will  lead  to  a  prevention  or  cure 
within  several  years  and  perhaps  as  earlv  as  a 
year  and  a  half  from  now. 

IMPRACnCAL  CVRE 

In  fact,  researchers  said,  a  cure— althoush 
an  impractical  one — may  already  be  at  hand: 
•simple  increasing  the  amount  "of  oxvgeii  la 
the  air  the  infants  breathe. 

But  because  there  are  still  no  proven 
"markers"  on  which  infants  are  at  high  risk 
of  crib  death,  it's  a  practical  hnpossibilitv  ta 
add  oxygen  to  the  nurseries  of  every  babv  in 
America. 

So  experts  on  crib  death— more  ccrreoiJy 
called  "Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome ■  — 
are  working  hard  to  find  reliable  early-warn- 
ing signs  that  a  baby  could  be  a  future  crib 
death  victim. 

Dr.  George  Peckham,  director  of  the  in- 
fant intensive  care  unit  at  Philadelphia's 
Children's  Hospital,  said  Wednesday  that 
"there  is  no  actual  treatment  for  crib  death 
right  now  .  .  .  but  the  next  few  years  will 
probably  lead  to  a  treatment." 

INFANTS    SAXXD 

At  Children's  Hosiptal.  he  said,  merely 
increasing  the  room-oxygen  level  only  slight- 
ly, from  about  21  to  25  percent,  has  deflnlttly 
saved  the  lives  of  Infants  who  would  have 
become  crib  death  victims  at  home. 

•  Tlie  baby  would  in  fact  have  died  wlih- 
out  any  known  cause  of  death.  But  the  prac- 
tical problem  of  a  cure  comes  In.  Just  Increas- 
ing the  infant's  oxygen  level  at  home  is 
not  only  a  logistical  Impossibility,  but  cotikl 
lead  to  side  effects." 

There  are  several  possible  "markers"  to 
Identify  hlghrlsk  Infants  already,  he  said. 
One  of  them  Is  a  slight  anemia — an  Inability 
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of  the  Mood's  red  cells   to  c&rry  enough 
oxygen. 

Another,  based  on  the  Penn  State  work. 
Is  a  certain  type  of  brown -colored  body  fat 
that  seems  to  provide  a  warning  signal  of 
possible  future  crib  death. 

Dr.  Richard  Naeye,  chairman  of  the  path- 
ology department  at  Penn  State's  Hershey, 
Pa.,  medical  school  and  the  researcher  who 
first  made  the  low-oxygen  discovery  In  crib 
deaths,  Is  also  optimistic  about  a  cure. 

Basically,  Dr.  Naeye  found  evidence  of 
chronic  low  oxygen  in  the  blood  of  crib- 
death  victims.  In  some  unexplained  manner, 
this  apparently  leads  to  a  stopping  of  breath- 
ing in  victims. 

National  Institutes  of  Health  experts  veri- 
fied his  findings  and  believe  they  represent 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  crib  death  as  a 
massive,  mysterious  killer  of  Infants  from 
two  or  three  weeks  up  to  a  year  old. 

Crib  death,  in  fact,  is  America's  primary 
cause  of  death  of  babies  between  two  weeks 
and  a  year  old. 

Grief-stricken  parents  have  formed  sev- 
eral national  organizations  to  combat  guilt 
feelings  that  the  deaths  were  in  some  way 
related  to  the  care  of  the  infant. 

But  the  experts  agree  that  a  still-unex- 
plained, fundamental  problem  underlies  the 
chronic  oxygen  lack.  The  abnormality  could 
range  from  brain  damage  to  Immaturity  of 
vital  respiratory  systems. 

Medical  researchers,  in  fact,  may  be  able 
to  prevent  crib  deaths  even  before  they  dis- 
cover the  unexplained  mechanism '  that 
causes  them. 

"1  believe  it's  preventable."  Dr.  Naeye  said. 
"We  have  several  challenges  in  front  of  us, 
but  I  think  there  are  certain  things  we  can 
do  to  prevent  the  deaths." 

Through  several  means,  ranging  from 
merely  increasing  breathing  oxygen  to  drugs 
that  allow  increased  blood  or  oxygen  fiow 
through  the  lungs  and  arteries,  high-risk 
infants  may  be  protected  from  the  silent 
sudden  death  that  has  killed  at  least  150.000 
babies  In  the  past  decade. 

Dr.  Naeye,  working  under  federal  research 
grants.  Is  studying  records  of  60.000  pregnant 
women  and  will  follow  the  children's  condi- 
tion until  the  age  of  eight. 

Once  that  study  is  done,  he  said,  even 
more  "markers"  or  risk-indications  may  be 
found. 

"Now."  adds  Dr.  Peckham.  "we  don  t  even 
know  who  to  call  in  for  study.  'We  Just  don't 
know  how  to  pick  up  the  high-risk  infant." 

Dr.  Naeye's  new  research  means  "new  hope 
for  tomorrow's  children,"  said  Dr.  Eileen  G. 
Hasselmeyer.  the  federal  government's  pro- 
gram director  for  Infant  mortality. 

Another  National  Institutes  of  Health 
expert  added:  "We  are  now  prepared  to  say 
that  this  Is  new,  exciting  and  verified. ' 

Most  crib  death  victims,  he  said,  were  "pre- 
destined" to  die  because  of  their  chronic 
low-oxygen  problem.  Death  itself  comes  after 
the  low-oxygen  problem  somehow  leads  to 
a  cessation  of  breathing. 

Nearly  all  victims  die  at  night, -JMearchers 
said,  becatise  the  body's  breathinfe"iit#«ji>a- 
nlsm— even  in  adults — doesn't  function  as 
well  during  sleep. 

Crib  death  victims  die  quickiy  and  with- 
out sound.  Dr.  Naeye  said.  "Peopie  have  even 
been  awake  in  the  room  when  the  infant 
died  " 

Past  thecM-ies  of  crib-death  causes  have 
been  numerous,  but  none  has  stood  up  to 
scientific  investigation  like  Dr.  Naeye's. 

UntU  now,  he  said,  the  research  has  been 
"a  graveyard  of  disappointments." 

"But  In  another  year  we'll  have  very  solid 
markers  for  this  disease  and  we  should  be 
able  to  come  up  with  a  preventive  program." 
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SEEKING  SELP-SUTFICIENCY 


April  11,  197^ 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OP    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
country  must  never  again  depend  on 
other  nations  for  materiaJs,  which  if  cut 
off,  could  plunge  us  into  an  economic 
crisis. 

Surely  the  recent  energy  crisis  has 
taught  us  the  wisdom  of  seeking  self- 
sufficiency  for  energy  sources.  We  must 
not  stop,  however,  with  finding  new 
energy  sources — our  aim  must  be  to  find 
substitutes  for  all  vital  minerals  that  we 
are  now  dependent  on  from  other  coim- 
tries. 

Besides  petroleum,  there  are  13  other 
raw  materials  for  which  we  must  rely 
on  other  nations — and  which  are  vital 
to  our  economic  growth.  Of  these  13,  we 
must  import  50  percent  or  more  of  6 — 
bauxite,  tin,  chromium,  manganese,  zinc, 
and  nickel. 

Ninety-two  percent  of  our  bauxite  sup- 
ply must  be  imported.  It  is  necessary  in 
the  production  of  aluminum  and  is  used 
for  making:  hotise  siding,  window- 
frames,  aircraft  fuselage;  auto  pistons, 
water  treatment,  leather  tanning,  spark 
plugs,  and  so  forth.  Tin,  too.  is  one  of 
our  most  vital  imports-^and  we  must 
import  75  percent  of  all  we  use.  Our 
plastics,  sheet  metal,  tin  cans,  and  a  host 
of  other  uses  are  dependent  on  tin. 

We  must  import  47  percent  of  our  zinc ; 
21  percent  of  our  lead;  and  100  percent 
of  our  chromium.  All  are  vital  for  the 
production  of  many  of  our  products. 

The  current  trend  is  to  depend  more 
and  more  on  foreign  sources  for  these 
vital  raw  materials  and  the  Columbia 
Journal  of  Business,  spring  1973,  said: 

In  the  future,  the  United  States  will  have 
to  import  a  larger  portion  of  its  needed 
metallic  and  non-metallic  minerals  from 
Africa,  Asia.  Australia,  and  possibly  some 
Communist  countries.  Supplies  from  these 
areas  are  exjsected  to  be  more  expensive  on 
account  of  higher  shipping  costs,  and  with 
the  exception  of  Australia,  less  secure.  .  . 

The  U.S.S.R.  will  continue  to  serve  as  a 
major  supplier  of  fuels,  mainly  natural 
gas,  and  as  a  marginal  supplier  of  some 
other  minerals — chrome,  manganese,  as- 
bestos— to  the  countries  outside  the  bloc. 
Sometimes  in  the  early  1980's,  it  will 
probably  become  the  principal  world  pro- 
ducer, and  perhaps  expoiter,  of  a  number 
of  important  minerals. 

It  deeply  concerns  me  that  should 
scarcities  develop  on  any  of  these  im- 
ported raw  materials — including  the 
tendency  for  some  countries  to  limit 
exports  on  them— the  results  could  be 
devastating  to  our  economy.  I  have, 
therefore,  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  14157, 
entitled  "The  Minerals  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act"  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
substitutes  for  those  minerals  that  are 
critical  to  our  needs  as  a  nation  and 
which  we  must  now  import. 

Under  the  bill  which  I  Dropose,  a  Min- 
eral Conservation  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Commission  would  be  established 


under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The  Com- 
mission would  have  the  authority  to: 
conduct  research  for  the  potential  devel- 
opment of  substitute  minerals;  make  rec- 
ommendations to  appropriate  agencies 
and  departments;  and  provide  mineral 
substitute  information  to  ajiy  Federal  or 
State  executive  or  legislative  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  urjge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation.  We 
must  never  again  be  so  Vulnerable  to 
other  world  powers  for  our  vital  ma- 
terials. 


ARAB    OIL   MONEY   AND    CONTROL 
OF  U.S.  BUSINISS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIttE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  Congress,  myself  included, 
are  becoming  increasingly  concerned  at 
the  growing  foreign  ownership  of  Amer- 
ican companies.  In  almost  every  field, 
from  food,  banking,  oil  and  gas,  machine 
tools,  you  name  it,  huge  blocs  of  foreign 
investment  have  been  reported  to  be 
buying  into  the  U.S.  industrial  complex, 
especially  since  devaluation.  Many  com- 
panies are  said  to  be  controlled  out- 
right by  foreign  owners.  Some  of  these 
may  be  in  security-sensitive  fields,  in- 
cluding research  and  development  into 
military  components. 

If  the  Arab  oil  bloc  persist  in  their  ex- 
orbitant and  unreasonable  price  demands 
the  prospect  of  their  acquisition  of  entire 
American  industries  including  the  major 
oil  companies  themselves,  become  truly 
alarming.  It  is  all  well  and  good  to  ob- 
serve that  expropriation  might  be  avail- 
able but  this  is  no  answer.  Two  wrongs 
do  not  make  a  right. 

Legislation  appears  needed  in  the  near 
future  to  require  disclosure  of  foreign 
investment  in  U.S.  business  when  foreign 
investment  exceeds  a  basic  percentage. 
Some  have  suggested  that  disclosure 
ought  only  to  be  required  when  owner- 
ship reaches  a  control  level — 51  per- 
cent— but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
even  a  25 -percent  foreign  ownership  in 
such  major  U.S.  industries  warrants  full 
disclosure. 

In  this  connection  a  recent  column  by 
Joseph  Alsop  appearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  merits  attention: 

A  "River  of  Moniy" 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

New  York. — In  March-Aprfl,  the  insiders 
on  the  money  market  tell  you  that  $10  bil- 
lion of  oil-producing  governments'  profits 
will  be  looking  for  investment  opportuni- 
ties around  the  world. 

The  people  who  are  searching  for  places 
to  put  this  vast  amount  of  tioney  are  the 
major  oil  companies,  like  Exxon  in  this  coun- 
try and  Royal  Dutch  Shell  abroad.  Initially, 
most  probably,  they  will  select  short-term 
obligations.  Eventually,  something  a  bit 
more  permanent  will  be  wanted. 

Rudyard  Kipling  once  wrote  an  entire 
poem  about  the  unseen,  worldwide  flows  of 
money  as  an  underground  river  more  power- 
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ful  than  the  Amazon,  the  Mississippi  or  tha 
Nile.  What  we  are  now  seeing.  In  Kipling's 
terms.  Is  the  first  great  flood  of  high  water 
on  the  underground  river,  resulting  from 
the  miscalled  "energy  crisis." 

To  give  an  Idea  of  the  extent  of  the  high 
water,  you  have  to  bear  In  mind  that  the 
value  of  all  the  overseas  investments  of  the 
United  States  Is  currently  estimated  at  about 
$90  billion.  In  just  two  months,  therefore,  a 
small  number  of  oil-producing  governments 
will  invest  one-ninth  of  the  amount  that 
thousands  of  Immensely  rich  American  In- 
dividuals and  corporations  have  Invested 
abroad  over  a  period  of  about  three-quarters 
of  a  century. 

The  comparison  is  almost  ludicrous  with 
the  British  overseas  investments  at  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  H,  when  the  British 
so  desperately  needed  American  money  to 
finance  their  courageous  efifort  to  withstand 
Adolf  Hitler  alone.  In  short.  Insiders  on  the 
money  market,  pale-faced  and  confused,  are 
mumbling  about  a  wholly  new  situation. 

The  figures  already  cited,  moreover,  are 
only  a  beginning.  By  the  best  estimates  avail- 
able, the  oil-producing  countries  will  need  to 
find  places  to  invest  about  $50  billion  before 
12  months  have  passed. 

In  other  words,  the  high  water  on  the 
underground  river  is  going  to  continue.  The 
$50  billion  Is  net,  too.  It  Is  the  amount,  In 
fact,  that  the  Persian  Oulf  countries  and 
other  oil  producers  will  have  left  over  after 
they've  spent  every  cent  they  can  think  of 
spending,  on  everything  from  private  luxury 
to  national  defense. 

The  oil  producers'  total  profits  for  the  first 
12  months  of  the  new  higher  oil  prices  are 
estimated  at  about  $100  billion.  Given  their 
small  average  populations  and  their  real 
needs,  it  Is  probably  optimistic  to  suppose 
that  they  can  find  ways  of  spending  half  this 
amount  on  goods  and  services  provided  by 
the  big  oil  importers  like  the  United  States, 
the  Western  Europ>eans  and  Japan.  But  sup- 
pose the  hopeful  forecast  is  correct.  The  cur- 
rent value  of  the  Mellon-controlled  Qulf  Oil 
Co.,  for  instance,  is  no  more  than  $5  to  $6 
billion.  That  means,  for  instance,  that  every 
one  of  the  major  U.S.  oU  companies  can  be 
legitimately  purchased  by  Just  one  year  of 
the  oil  producers'  new-style  profits.  Or  look 
at  it  another  way,  on  the  simple  assumption 
that  the  oil  producers  will  want  their  profits 
to  earn  a  currently  normal  return. 

On  this  assumption,  the  big  oil  consumers 
like  the  United  States  will  have  to  find  $4.5 
bUllon — additional  to  what  they  will  need  to 
pay  for  new  oil — in  order  to  give  the  oil 
producers  the  money  that  their  first  year's 
investments  ought  to  earn.  And  next  year's 
net  profits  for  the  oil  producers  are  again 
forecast  to  be  around  $50  billion,  since  there 
is  no  foreseeable  end  to  the  high  water  on 
the  underground  river. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  older  In- 
siders on  the  money  market  have  begun  to 
whisper  the  name  "Kredltanstalt."  The 
Kredltanstalt  was  the  great  Austrian  bank 
whose  failure  lead  to  the  collapse  of  the  old 
world  monetary  system  and  thus  to  the  sec- 
ond and  worst  phase  of  the  Great  Depression 
nearly  50  years  ago.  Besides  Watergate,  In 
short,  we  have  some  other  things  to  worry 
al>out ! 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS:  CAUSES  AND 
CURES 


HON.  DALE  MILFORD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  de- 
bate in  this  House,  on  the  energy  crisis, 
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has  consumed  more  time  than  any  other 
subject  during  this  Congress.  Yet,  not 
even  the  hoi>e  of  a  solution  Is  in  sight. 

I  contend  that  the  main  reason  why 
Members  of  this  House  have  not  pro- 
vided solutions  is  because  they  do  not 
fully  understand  the  real  causes  of  the 
energy  shortage.  They  are  complex — ex- 
tremely complex. 

On  March  19,  1974.  Mr.  Howard  H. 
Hinson,  president  of  Texas  Pacific  Oil 
Co.,  Inc.,  addressed  the  Preston  Trails 
Chapter  of  the  National  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers  in  Dallas,  Tex. 

In  that  address,  Mr.  Hinson  made  one 
of  the  best  concise  explanations  of  the 
entire  energy  problem  that  I  have  ever 
before  heard.  I  would  like  to  share  this 
information  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  Senate. 

The  address  follows : 

The  Energy   Crisis:    Catjses  and  Cures 

The  energy  crisis  is  here.  It  has  been  a  long 
time  coming  and  wiU  be  a  long  time  leaving. 
TheoreticaUy  and  physically  there  Is  ample 
energy  for  many  centtules  or  perhaps  indef- 
initely. Our  crisis  is  primarily  in  petroleiun 
at  this  time,  and  Is  worldwide.  As  Engineers 
we  know  we  have  to  determine  the  causes 
before  we  can  find  the  cures.  Some  of  the 
causes  are  reversible.  The  causes  are  In  the 
realm  of  physical,  economic  and  political. 
The  cures  are  in  the  same  areas.  The  ttret 
prerequisite  is  a  complete  reversal  of  our 
current  public  and  political  direction.  We 
must  stifle  emotionalism  and  turn  to  facts 
and  reality.  The  oil  companies  are  not  blame- 
less, but  that  blame  is  being  constantly 
sorted  and  distorted  by  the  news  media  and 
Congress.  This  Is  the  other  side  of  the  story. 

I.    PHTSICAL    CAUSES 

1.  Supply-Demand:  World  oil  demand  has 
been  doubling  every  13  years.  Other  free 
world  demand  has  been  growing  two  times 
as  fast  as  ours.  In  the  last  two  years,  U.S. 
demand  has  grown  at  7%  per  year,  twice 
normal.  Tlie  bulk  of  the  reserves  to  supply 
this  increasing  demand  Is  In  the  Middle 
East,  principally,  in  Saudi  Arabia.  If  the  Mid- 
dle East  countries  would  aUow  us  to  develop 
and  produce  these  reserves  as  fast  as  we 
wanted  to,  we  could  supply  the  Increasing 
demand  for  only  about  eight  years.  In  other 
words,  we  have  only  eight  years  to  develop 
substitutes  for  petroleum  such  as  gasifica- 
tion and  liquefaction  of  coal.  This  is  the 
long-range  outlook  regardless  of  the  piling 
up  of  the  shorter  term  crisis  problems. 

2.  U.S.  OU  Reserves  started  to  decline  In 

1967. 

3.  U.S.  Gas  reserves  started  to  decline  in 
1968.  (Not  including  Alaska  North  Slope) 

4.  The  U.S.  Coal  industry  has  had  essen- 
tially a  zero  growth  the  last  few  years. 

5.  Nuclear  plant  construction  Is  behind 
schedule.  In  1950,  the  prediction  was  that  by 
1970  nuclear  energy  would  supply  30%  of 
our  electrical  power.  Actually,  it  Is  1 '  c ;  about 
the  same  as  icood. 

6.  Most  utilities  have  switched  from  coal 
and  high  sulfur  residual  oil  to  gas.  More  re- 
cently there  has  been  a  further  switch  from 
gas  to  oil,  putting  a  greater  burden  on  oil. 

7.  The  construction  of  the  Alaskan  Pipe- 
lUie  and  exploration  and  production  from  off- 
shore California  have  both  been  delayed  for 
several  years, 

8.  Demand  has  also  been  Increased  beyond 
normal  by: 

a.  Increased  sales  of  automobiles  with  more 
power  equipment  and  weight. 

b.  Pollution  controls  on  automobiles. 

9.  More  recently,  restrictions  on  foreign 
production  of  about  20%  and  an  embargo 
on  oil  to  the  U.S.  hts  compounded  the  real 
energy  crisis. 
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n.    POLmCAL    CAUSES 

1.  The  early  seeds  of  the  energy  crisis  were 
planted  in  1954  when  gas  producers  were  put 
under  the  controls  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 
The  distortions,  inequities,  unfairness,  and 
damages  to  the  economy  of  government  reg- 
ulations and  interventions  are  well  illus- 
trated by  the  Act. 

For  instance,  a  recent  study  In  our  small 
company  showed  that  81<^r  of  our  gas  is 
sold  In  interstate  commerce  under  control 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  For  that 
gas  we  received  an  average  of  17.4  cents  per 
1000  cubic  feet.  For  comparable  gas  that  we 
find  now  and  are  able  to  sell  within  Texas, 
we  get  80  cents  per  1000  cubic  feet.  Com- 
pared to  oil  on  a  basis  of  heating  value  alone 
we  should  be  getting  from  90  cents  to  over 
$1.00  per  thousand. 

You  can  say,  as  most  people  apparently  do, 
"This  is  your  problem  and  you  still  are  mak- 
ing a  little  money."  Sure  we  are  making  a 
little  money  if  you  value  things  as  they 
were  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago.  But  we  are 
not  making  enough  to  replace  the  natural 
gas  that  you  now  need  and  will  need  in  the 
future. 

This  terrible  distortion  and  Inequity  is 
your  business  too.  The  oil  industry  pays 
$700,000,000  per  year  taxes  in  Texas,  most  of 
which  goes  to  schools.  If  Texas  gets  only  a 
fraction  of  its  value  for  exported  natural 
gas,  you  pay  more  taxes  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference. 

Industry  in  Texas  pays  80  cents  for  gas 
while  the  cheap  gas  goes  to  the  Midwest 
and  East  Coast  to  competing  industry. 

This  mtra-cheap  gas  has  caused  utiiities 
and  other  Industry  to  convert  from  cocJ  to 
gas;  wasting  the  valuable  gas  that  should 
be  used  for  home  heating.  The  coal  Indus- 
try was  ruined  In  the  process  by  taking  its 
market.  Now  that  we  need  the  coal  Industrv 
It  is  crippled. 

The  oil  Industry  has  not  been  allowed  the 
real  value  of  natural  gas— so  we  have  not 
been  able  to  replace  reserves,  therefore  as 
mentioned  earlier,  the  reserves  of  oU  began 
to  decline  in  1967  and  natural  gas  in  1968 
The  ultra-cheap  natural  gas  and  oil  has  re- 
tarded the  development  of  alternate  fuels 
Because  of  their  higher  costs  they  could 
not  compete  with  the  cheap  price  controlliuK 
natural  gas. 

2.  Despite  our  loud  protestations  despite 
oiu-  low  profits,  and  despite  the  declining  re- 

^'"T^iU^'*''^'*^  P*^^'^  *»»«  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969  that  increased  the  oU  industry  taxes 
by  over  $500,000,000  per  year,  thus  reducing 
the  capital  available  to  the  Industry  by  that 
amount.  This  Is  the  blU  that  reduced  the  de- 
pletion from  27 -ir;  to  ^2-  and  made  other 
Changes  that  affected  the  oU  industry  onlv 
To  make  matters  worse  and  in  spite  of  acute 
shortages.  Congress  now  seems  determined 
to  immediately  remove  or  reduce  the  deole- 

^^^i^*"?***"^*  ^**  *'»P  °^  »°  85^^  excess 
profits  tax  on  the  sales  price  of  oil  Cer- 
tainly  our  profits  are  not  in  excess  of  what 
Is  required  to  find  the  oU  and  gas  and  de- 
velop alternate  sotures  of  energy  so  badlv 
required  by  this  country.  ' 

Much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  tlie 
Increase  in  profits  of  International  OU  Com- 
panies in  1973  over  1972.  Most  of  the  increa.se 
in  profits  came  from  foreign  operations  Part 
of  the  profit  increase  came  from  domestic 
price  increases  in  late  1973. 

These  price  increases  received  domestically 
in  late  1973  should  have  been  received  manv 
years;  ago. 

3.  The  environmental  legislation  and  ad- 
vocacy of  more  and  stricter  legislation  has 
had  considerable  effect  on  the  energy  crisis 
The  objectives  of  this  legislation  is  pood,  but 
thU  Is  extremist  legislation  enforced  to  Uie 
extreme  and  without  regard  to  costs  or  ef- 
fects on  our  economy  and  freedoms.  Some  ef- 
fects are: 
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a.  Delay  of  the  Alaskan  pipeline-depriving 
us  of  about  2  million  barrels  per  day  of  oil. 

b.  Delay  In  drUUng  and  producing  in  Cali- 
fornia where  much  oU  Is  available  and  off 
the  East  Coast  where  the  potential  is  un- 
known. 

c.  Delay  in  granting  oSTshcre  leases  in  other 
area:. 

d.  Delays  or  prohibitions  on  refinery  sites. 

e.  Prohibition  of  use  of  higher  sulfur  coal 
a:id  residual  oils  In  power  plants  and  other 
industry.  This  puts  a  larger  demand  on  oil 
and  natural  gas.  The  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission reports  that  400  plants  were  con- 
verted to  fuel  oil  from  1965-72. 

t.  Delay  in  building  nuclear  plants  and  the 
running   of   existing  plants   below   capacity. 

g.  Pollution  control  devices  cause  automo- 
biles to  use  more  gasoline. 

h.  Pollution  controls  on  plants  have  re- 
quired more  energy,  caused  inflations  by  non- 
productive costs  and  has  reduced  capacity 
by  controls  or  by  the  plants  being  abandoned. 

1.  Delay  or  prohibition  of  strip  mining  of 
coal. 

4.  The  Mine  Safety  Act  has  caused  an  es- 
timated 15':  to  25 '^  loss  of  production  and 
a  20';  to  30 'c  increase  In  costs  in  under- 
ground mining.  Progressive  enforcement  Is 
estimated  to  close  an  additional  500  small 
mines  at  the  end  of  March  1974.  with  a  loss 
of  57;  of  the  nation's  coal  production. 

5.  The  normal  delay  of  bureaucracy,  the 
Act  setting  up  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  environmental  controls  cause 
great  delays  in  new  nuclear  plants.  The 
lead  time  is  from  8  to  10  years  on  a  new 
plant.  Other  countries  manage  theirs  in 
about  4  ^  i  to  5  years. 

6.  The  oil  quota  systems  for  the  import  of 
crude  oil  was  put  Into  effect  during  the 
Elsenhower  Administration.  The  objective 
was  good — to  keep  alive  a  viable  oil  industry 
In  the  U.S.  so  as  not  to  become  dependent 
on  foreign  oU.  The  bad  administration  of  the 
Act  plus  the  government  "jawboning"  that 
went  along  kept  the  prices  too  low  to  replace 
the  oil  we  prodiiced  and  the  uncertainty  of 
supply  prevented  the  buUding  of  the  re- 
quired new  refineries  in  the  U.S.  The  price 
of  crude  oU  In  1958  was  $3.01  and  In  1972 
was  83.39.  In  constant  1958  dollars  the  price 
was  $3.01  In  1958  and  $2.53  in  1973. 

7.  The  U.S.,  Including  the  oil  indu-jtry, 
has  been  under  price  controls  for  2^-^  years 
and  the  oil  business  has  been  singled  out 
for  continued  price  controls.  Price  controls 
freeze  more  than  prices.  Not  only  do  com- 
panies i.ot  have  the  money  to  And  oil  and 
gas.  we  are  also  frozen  in  our  plans  or 
actions  for  the  future.  No  business  can 
plan  based  on  the  capricious  and  unpre- 
dictable actions  of  bureaucrats  and  Con- 
gress. Every  day  of  controls  means  a  day  of 
delay  In  solving  the  energy  crisis. 

8.  Allocation  programs  are  other  names 
for  rationing  and  delay  further  the  rttuni 
to  a  free  market  system  and  Increases  in 
supply. 

9.  Myriads  of  other  legislation  such  as  the 
consumer  protection  Acts,  the  Federal  Trade 
Comml.s.?ion.  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act.  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commis.slon  and  others  reduce  our  time  and 
ability  to  find  and  develop  new  energy. 
Each  promulgate  their  own  regulations  an-J 
have  their  own  police  forces. 

We  are  accused  of  not  paying  enough 
taxe.?.  Our  critics  compare  only  our  U.S. 
Income  taxes  with  both  U.S.  and  foreign 
profit--.  They  forget  the  huge  amounts  of 
ta-es  paid  on  foreign  profits.  Actually,  when 
al!  US.  t.ixes.  other  than  sales  and  excise, 
are  considered,  the  oU  Industry  pays  about 
5.8  .  of  their  pross  income  In  taxes  com- 
pr.red  \o  5.6' i  for  all  mining  and  manufac- 
turing corporations  as  a  whole.  This  does  not 
include  the  state  and  federal  tax  collected 
al  the  pump.  If  this  Is  Included,  the  taxes 
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become    20'.     of    gross    income    for    the    oil 
industry. 

10.  The  oil  embargo  which  precipitated  the 
crisis  was  caused  by  the  Arab  view  that  the 
U.  S.  was  pro-Israel  and  antl-Ara^. 

11.  Much  of  the  future  energy  from  oil 
and  gas,  uranium,  coal  and  oil  shale  must 
come  from  lands  belonging  to  the  Federal 
Government.  If  they  continue  their  policy 
of  too  little  and  too  late,  tiie  energy  situa- 
tion will  grow  worse. 

12.  And  finally,  our  pubi'.c  imaire  and  the 
results  of  ovir  good  public  service  for  many 
years  has  been  destroyed.  The  destruction 
was  primarily  by  those  Congressmen  wanting 
quick  votes,  quick  publicity  Rnd  wanting  to 
blame  the  oil  companies  to  keep  the  blame 
for  the  energy  cn-sis  from  justly  falling  on 
them.  It  has  been  good  politics  for  many 
years  to  falsely  find  son-.ethlng  wrong  with 
the  oil  companies  and  then  curing  it  with 
punitive  legislation.  This  could  not  be  done 
without  your  puljiic  .suppori.  The  commu- 
nications media  mti-;!  take  their  share  of 
the  blame  through  their  need  for  sensation- 
a!i-:m  to  spread  to  the  public  v.\  their  biased 
doses  of  30-3eccnd3  wisdom. 

This  climate  creates  our  legi.slative  and 
economic  problems  and  physically  impairs 
our  work.  'These  help  cause  oiir  energy  crisis. 

Most  of  the  news  media  foster  sensational- 
ism, hysteria  and  fear,  under  the  guise  that 
this  is  news.  This  is  also  fefl  to  the  public 
several  times  each  day  in  small  doses  in  their 
home.  The  presentations  art  biased  or.  at 
best,  do  not  and  cannot  give  tlie  full  story 
or  even  a  balanced  dose.  Most  of  the  news 
is  slanted  toward  fault  finding  and  on  the 
politically  ■liberal  "  side.  We  tn  business  who 
have  to  deal  in  facts  are  not  news  because 
facts  are  dtill.  The  news  media  make  their 
contribution  to  the  energy  crisis. 

Much  of  the  news  media  ate  sincerely  try- 
ing to  understand  the  complex  energy  situa- 
tion. There  is  encouragement  that  some  of 
the  press  is  getting  beyond  t!ie  "contrivance" 
and  hysteria  stages  to  the  true  facts  of  the 
situation.  Whetlier  this  will  develop  fast 
enough  to  get  to  the  public  and  Congress 
before  punitive  action  is  talgen  in  Congress 
is  very  doubtful. 

m.    ECONOMIC    C.\tJ3ES 

The  historically  depressed  prices  for  oil 
and  natural  gas  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed. The  indtistry's  profits  expressed  as 
a  percent  of  return  on  our  investment  for 
20  years  1953-1972  averaged  10.1':  compared 
to  10.8';  for  all  manufacturing  industry.  The 
results  for  1973  looks  like  we  may  have 
caught  up  with  or  slightly  exceeded  industry. 

The  effects  of  our  depressed  profits  are 
Ijest  expressed  by  John  Wingfcr  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank:  I 

"For  the  past  decade  and  a  half,  the  net 
income  of  the  petroleum  industry  has  been 
too  small  relative  to  its  capital  needs," 

"Becau-se  it  was  not  able  to  invest  er.ough 
in  the  past,  the  patroleum  tndustry  is  now 
faced  with  an  enormous  task.  Not  only  must 
it  try  to  satisfy  the  worlds  growing  needs 
in  the  future,  but  it  must  also  overcome 
the  deficit  created  in  tl:e  past  by  under 
investment." 

"Clearly,  in  terms  of  the  world's  current 
and  future  needs  for  petroleum,  the  indus- 
try's earnings  positively  are  not  excessive — 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  gtiU  subnormal. 
And,  unless  they  can  be  iO'.proved  in  the 
years  ahead,  the  world  is  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  devastating  shortage  of  pe- 
troleum." I 

Tills    was    .-itated    Novemhar.    1973. 

The  investment  required  by  the  petroleum 
industry  between  1970  and  lf'85  is  a  mini- 
mum of  $1.3.50  trillion.  An  in'.'-ease  in  prof- 
its of  at  least  30';    is  required  in  1974. 

In  1954,  there  were  about  85.000  to  40.000 
independent  oil  producers.  "Today,  there  are 
under  10,000.   If  the  oil   indtistrV  ha.<!  been 
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so  profitable,  where  did  those'  25,000  inde- 
pendents go?  I 

IV.  PHYSICAL  CTJREg 

The  cure  of  our  energy  sliortage  seems 
so  simple  physically  and  so  ii^ipossible  po- 
litically. 

There  is  enough  petroleum  in  the  world 
to  provide  growth  for  another  8  years  more 
or  less.  In  the  United  States,  It  Is  estimated 
that  47.5"^;  of  our  oil  and  63.4^  of  our  nat- 
ural gas  remains  to  be  discovered.  This  will 
be  much  harder  to  find,  will  be  at  higher 
costs  and  will  require  greater  leconomic  in- 
centives. 

Coal  supplies,  again  at  higheir  costs,  could 
last  for  a  thousand  years.  Oil  Bhale  reserves 
:n  fre  United  States  are  about  equivalent 
to  all  the  nattiral  gas  reserves  past  and 
fiuiire. 

Nuclear  reserves  with  the  present  tech- 
nology is  about  equivalent  to  all  the  oil 
ieser\es  past  and  future  ...  If  the  breeder 
reactor  is  commercialized,  then  nuclear  fuel 
is  probably  as  large  or  larger  than  coal  re- 
.--erves.  If  the  fusion  process  Is  ever  devel- 
oped, we  cannot  see  the  end  of  this  energy. 

Because  of  timing  and  political  impossi- 
bilities, we  will  not  see  the  ei»d  of  the  en- 
ergy shortage  in  our  generation.  For  this 
re:-.son.  we  must  take  certain  short,  medium 
and  long  term  steps.  | 

Short  term  steps:  Energy  upage  must  be 
redi-.ced  and  we  must  develop  a  savings  ethic. 
E  i.gineers  will  have  a  major  place  in  alleviat- 
ing the  shortage.  They  must  seek  every  pos- 
sibility to  increase  energy  efficiency  through 
new  designs,  building  construction,  new 
smaller  automobiles,  mass  transit  and  other 
V. a:s  that  we  cannot  now  see.; 

Short  term  and  medium  terrti  steps:  More 
oil  and  gas  must  be  found,  more  coal  de- 
veloped, more  nuclear  plants  huilt;  all  with 
the  present  technology. 

Longer  term  steps:  Research  into  new  en- 
ergy sources  must  be  pressed  with  new  tech- 
nology. Next  on  the  horizon  must  be  coal 
liquefaction  and  gasification,  oil  shale  pro- 
duction, tar  sand  extraction  and  geothermal 
development. 

Further  long  term  steps:  Stin  further  coal 
development,  the  breeder  reactor  hopefully, 
nucleiir  ftision  and  solar  and  *ind  power. 

V.  ECONOMIC    CT7RE$ 

Growth  has  been  synonymous  with  in- 
creased energy  supplies.  'Wifhput  increased 
supplies  we  will  go  through  a  severe  economic 
situation  until  supplies  groTif  again.  The 
economic  solution  is  again  ratlier  simple.  Al- 
low tl-'e  free  m.arket  system  to  work  and  re- 
m.ove  the  innumerable  government  controls. 
Tit  is  is  the  only  solution  and  has  worked 
many  times  before.  ' 

The  public  has  been  fed  so  much  propa- 
gf:::da  on  government  intervention  and  con- 
trols that  they  are  apprehensive  about  free- 
dom. It  is  true  we  can't  get  aomethlng  for 
nothing  and  the  consumer  will  have  to  pav 
tiie  price  either  way.  The  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem is  lets  costly  because  it  Is  more  efficient 
than  government  and  it  stimulates  creativity 
and  ingenuity  for  solution  of  problems  and 
will  bring  the  co.-ts  to  the  loKvest  possible 
level. 

Economically  the  costs  will  Tise  to  eqtia! 
ti;o  costs  of  finding  adequate  alternate 
sources  of  ej^ergy.  The  cost  of  foal  liquefac- 
tion and  gasification  in  1973  dollars  are  about 
$10.00  to  $11.00  per  barrel  ot  oil  eouiva- 
lent.  Oil  shale,  tar  sands  and  imported  lique- 
fied natural  gas  are  in  the  stme  order  of 
magnitude.  This  is  a  little  higher  than  the 
average  at  current  U.S.  controlled  and  uncon- 
trolled prices  of  about  $0.50  pe*  barrel  and  a 
little  less  than  most  of  the  oil  sold  directly 
by  the  Arabs.  This  would  be  roughly  equiva- 
lent to  gasoline  at  60  to  75  cents  per  gallon. 

These  figures  are  Inaccurate  because  in- 
creasing costs  of  labor  and  supplies  for  the 
industry  cannot  be  foretold  and  the  Inge- 
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nuity  of  free  enterprise  sometimes  has  the 
effect  of  decreasing  prices  over  time,  de- 
pendent on  inflation.  These  figures  can  only 
be  an  order  of  magnitude  related  to  present 
conditions. 

VI.    POLmCAL    CURES 

The  most  immediate  help  would  be  the 
lifting  of  the  oil  embargo.  However,  even  if 
this  is  done  there  is  no  indication  that  pro- 
duction levels  will  be  increased  above  that 
of  last  fall.  The  Arabs  have  said  they  will 
not  increase  the  production  beyond  those 
1C73  levels  -.tnless  their  countries  are  indus- 
trialized so  they  will  have  economic  well 
being  after  the  oil  is  exhausted.  This  indus- 
trialization  may   take   many   years. 

The  most  Immediate  help  could  also  come 
from  the  Congress  ceasing  all  punitive  leg- 
islation of  the  industry  such  as  price  roll- 
backs, elimination  of  the  depletion  allowance 
and  an  excess  or  "windfall"  profits  tax.  Steps 
should  be  tr.kcn  to  deregulate  natural  gas 
and  ease  the  environmental  requirements. 
All  of  the  political  causes  listed  herein  must 
be  reversed  before  real  progress  can  be  made. 
The  problem  is  that  the  politicians,  with  the 
apparent  support  of  the  public,  are  still 
marching  down  that  same  old  tired  legisla- 
tion road  that  caused  the  problem  in  the 
first  place.  The  liberals  ar-'  still  advocating 
all  of  the  harmful  legislation  they  can 
Imagine  including  a  new  Federal  Oil  and  Gas 
Corporation,  anti-trust  action  and  dives- 
titures. This  legislation  and  constant  pres- 
sure is  bad.  Whether  Congre.ismen  are  passing 
and  supporting  this  legis'.ation  to  promote 
their  "liberal"  idcoiogy.  to  get  votss,  from 
a  lack  of  knowledge  or  from  fear,  the  results 
are  still  harmful.  Many  of  the  Congressmen 
have  worsened  the  crisis  by  false  accusations, 
distortion  of  facts  and  construction  of  cases 
against  the  companies  that  are  absurd  to 
those  who  know  and  understand  the  facts. 

The  leaders  in  Congress  who  opposs  the  oil 
industry  are  liVte  those  leaders  who  incite  a 
mob  so  as  to  use  its  power  for  punitive  pur- 
poses. The  leadership  cf  Congress  shotild 
have  the  courage  and  wisdom  to  lead  the 
people  to  accept  those  hard  decisions  and 
actions  required   to  solvs  the   energy   crisis. 

Many  Congressmen  feel  they  have  a  man- 
date from  the  people  to  reduce  the  profits  of 
the  oil  companies.  Many  will  not  have  the 
courage  to  inform  their  constituents  that 
this  is  the  wrong  course  and  will  reduce  the 
energy  supply. 

Psychologically  people  want  to  believe  the 
energy  crisis  Is  contrived.  If  it  is  contrived, 
it  can  be  easily  cured  and  the  people  will  not 
be  hurt.  If  it  is  real,  people  know  they  will 
be  hurt. 

Washington  is  an  Alice-in-Wonderland 
world  these  days  where  white  is  black,  black 
is  white,  truths  are  lies  and  lies  are  truths. 
Anyone  having  knowledge  and  experience  in 
a  subject  is  prohibited  from  contributing  to 
a  solution  on  the  excuse  of  "conflict  of  In- 
terest." Until  this  attitude  (which  appar- 
ently is  supported  by  the  public)  is  reversed, 
there  can  be  no  soUitiou  to  the  energy  prob- 
lem. 

Some  Congressmen  instead  of  taking  a 
long-range  courageous  leadership  in  solving 
the  energy  crisis  are  leading  in  denouncing 
the  oil  companies  and  carrying  the  public  to 
hysterical  reactions.  They  are  pandering  to 
our  worst  traits  of  greed,  envy  and  fear  to 
arouse  emotion  they  can  use  in  getting  pub- 
licity, votes,  f.i^u  i:.ioving  their  Ideology 
through  the  legislative  process. 

There  Is  a  minority  of  Congressmen  who 
realize  these  conditions  and  are  a  valiant 
and  courageous  band  in  fighting  these  trends. 
Most  of  our  Texas  Congressmen  are  among 
them.  These  people  must  be  supported  and 
the  others  replaced. 

There  Is  a  great  unease  In  our  country  wltli 
a  loss  of  confldence  In  all  otir  institutions. 


People  do  not  know  where  we  are  drifting  or 
the  solutions.  It  has  been  said  that  histori- 
cally the  normal  paths  of  regression  for  a 
country  is  from  democracy  to  socialism  to 
chaos  to  dictatorship.  We  are  well  down  the 
road  to  socialism.  The  liberals,  afraid  that 
the  public  would  rebel  if  they  call  it  social- 
ism, call  it  "government  Iniervem  ion,"  and 
tliey  intervene  at  every  opportu  ilty.  The 
socialization  process  Is  simple.  Increasing 
do.ses  of  "government  intervention"  or  taxa- 
tion until  the  industry  is  crippled  Then  the 
industry  is  nationalized,  replaced  by  a  gov- 
ernment corporation,  or  fully  controlled  by 
some  bureaucracy.  This  procedure  works  best 
during  times  of  crisis,  ciiaos  and  fear.  Know- 
ingly or  unknowingly  this  is  the  road  we  are 
on.  If  this  trend  Is  not  reversed,  then  the 
energy  crisis  will  be  only  the  first  of  many 
crisis  to  come.  The  mistakes  of  freedom  are 
less  than  the  mistakes  of  controls. 

Although  the  liberals  act  as  if  socialism  is 
a  bright,  new  and  shining  future,  history  has 
shown  that  it  has  been  tried  and  failed  miser- 
ably many  times  in  the  past.  It  has  been  said 
tiiat  if  we  do  not  learn  from  history  we  repeat 
tiie  mistakes  and  repeat  and  repeat  and  re- 
peat. 

Will  and  Ariel  Diu-ant  spent  40  years  In 
studying  and  writing  their  10-volume  "The 
Ktory  of  Civilization."  After  they  had  finished 
their  monumental  work  they  culled  through 
hibiory  to  see  if  they  could  condense  any 
le.=  ;or.s  history  has  revealed.  They  then  wrote 
I'aeir  book.  "The  Lesson  of  History."  I  close 
by  quoting  one  paragraph  from  that  book. 

•  ihe  experience  of  the  past  leaves  little 
doubt  that  every  economic  system  must 
sooner  or  Liter  rely  upon  some  form  of  profit 
motive  to  stir  individuals  and  groups  to  pro- 
ductivity. Substitutes  like  slavery,  police 
supervision,  or  ideological  enthusiasm  prove 
too  unproductive,  too  expensive,  or  too  tran- 
sient. Normally  and  generally  men  are  judged 
ijy  ilieir  ability  to  produce — except  in  war, 
when  they  are  ranked  according  to  their 
ability  to  destroy." 


I-KRTILIZER  REPORT 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF    ARKANSAS 
ir."   lilE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fer- 
tilizer h.is  long  been  a  topic  of  conversa- 
tion in  Washiiigton.  In  fact,  the  story 
most  often  told  is  that  of  how  Bess  Tru- 
man, in  apologizing  for  Harry's  public 
reference  lo  manure,  explained  how  long 
it  had  taken  her  to  get  him  to  say  that. 

Talk  of  fertilizer  these  days,  however, 
i.s  no  laughing  matter.  Its  availability 
has  suddenly  become  one  of  the  crucial 
determinants  as  to  whether  the  world 
v»ill  so  hungrrv"  or  not. 

Arkansas  farmers,  as  their  fellow 
farmers  throughout  the  Nation,  are  con- 
fronted with  a  paralyzing  dilemma.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  are  urged  to  "plant 
to  the  fenceposts,"  yet  find  in  their  en- 
thusia.sm  to  do  so  that  suppliers  cannot 
provide  them  with  the  fertllzer  to 
achieve  tliis  increased  production. 

USDA  i-eports  that  the  net  supply  of 
fertilizer  available  to  fanners  this  year 
Mill  be  about  21  million  tons  or  9  per- 
cent more  than  in  crop  year  1973.  Yet 


even  this  record  level  of  supply  cannot 
meet  the  demand,  which  has  been  esti- 
mated to  be  12  percent  gi-eater  in  nitro- 
gen, 9  percent  greater  in  phosphate,  and 
8  percent  more  in  potash  fertilizers  than 
were  used  in  1973. 

Tlie  economic  impiications  of  such 
fertilizer  shortages  are  obvious.  As  yields 
drop,  so  docs  producer  income.  Reduced 
fertilizer  expenditures  of  $5  per  acre  can 
reduce  gross  income  lo  the  farmer  by  SIO 
to  $15  per  acie  in  grain  value.  And  if 
the  grain  is  fed  to  animals  this  figure 
cotild  ri.se  $20  to  $30  per  acre. 

Moit  ijerplexing  of  the  questions  tiiat 
pci'vade  discussions  of  the  fertilizer 
ihortage  is  tiie  "why?"  Over-exporting 
of  American  fertilizer  has  been  blamed 
for  the  "pinch"  placed  on  our  agricul- 
tural sector,  prompting  several  proposals 
in  Con^re-'-s  calling  for  temporary  em- 
bargos  on  fertilizer  export  until  we  get 
tiirouyii  the  current  planting  season. 

Transportation  difficulties,  a  tradi- 
tional problem  for  the  fertilizer  indus- 
try, certainly  have  accounted  for  the 
tight  supply  m  .some  areas.  Again  tiii.s 
year  there  is  a  shortage  cf  railroad  and 
covered  cars. 

And  at  least  jjart  of  the  appar.'^nt 
f  iiortage  of  fertilizer  available  for  spring 
^Implication  is  due  to  the  unusually  hisrii 
rr.tc  of  application  during  the  first  3 
months  of  1974  crop  year.  A  USDA  sur- 
vey of  14  States  indicated  a  44-percent 
increase  in  July-November  1973  sales  of 
the  three  niajcr  fertilizer  nutrients,  coti- 
pared  vith  Sales  a  year  earlier. 

And  lest  we  forget  the  fuel  shortage 
which  has  certainly  left  its  mark  on  the 
fertilizer  industry.  Adequate  fuel  to  op- 
erate both  nitrogen  and  phosphate  manu- 
facturing facilities  has  not  been  avail- 
able due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  ferti- 
lizer production  has  not  had  a  priority 
clas.sification  in  the  mandatory  allcca- 
tion  program  scheme. 

So  the  big  question  is  how  we  go  rbout 
combating  this  problem.  To  begin  v.itli. 
fertilizer  production  must  be  given  a  pri- 
ority classification  in  the  fuel  allocation 
program.  'We  must  promote  production 
at  full  capacity  by  insuring  that  the  in- 
dustry has  its  full  natural  gas  needs  met. 

Our  farmers  must  make  full  use  of 
soil  test.s.  as  encouraged  by  USD.A.  to  get 
maximum  benefits  of  fertilizer  .supplies 
available. 

We  must  encourage  branch  line  re- 
furbishment to  solve  the  industn>-'s  tran.^- 
porting  headaches  to  relieve  dependence 
on  truck  tranp^ort  that  is  mi.suited  for 
rural  road  conditions. 

And  the  Congress  must  thoughtfully 
contemplate  export  controls.  I  have  pro- 
posed legislation  that  authorizes  the 
Secretar\'  of  Airict'lture  to  control  the 
export  of  fertilizer  in  emergency  situa- 
tions. Similar  proposals  are  currently 
under  consideration  by  Congress. 

A  v.orld  food  crisis  is  seen  by  many 
autliorities  to  be  looming  ominously  en 
tlie  horizon.  Whether  or  not  this  grim 
forecast  becomes  a  reality  depends  large- 
ly on  the  response  of  the  world  commu- 
nity to  increased  agricultural  production, 
which  is  so  closely  tied  to  fertilizer  avail- 
ability. 
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Delays  In  coordinatmg  Government 
policies  to  assist  the  fann  and  fertilizer 
production  sectors  will  stifle  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  national  agricultural  pro- 
duction goals. 

Decisive  action  must  be  taken  now, 
as  planting  season  is  already  upon  us, 
to  help  the  American  farmer  meet  the 
needs  of  American  consumers. 

Perhaps  Jonathan  Swift  in  his  "Gul- 
liver's Travels"  best  siuns  up  the  farmers' 
predicament: 

He  gave  it  for  hU  opinion,  that  whoever 
could  make  two  ears  of  corn  or  two  blades 
of  grass  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground  where 
only  one  grew  before,  would  deserve  better 
of  mankind,  and  do  more  essential  service  to 
bis  country  than  the  whole  race  of  politicians 
put  together. 

How  true,  if  he  could  only  get  the 
fertilizer. 


IMPEACHMENT  OP  THE  PRESmENT 


HON.  DALE  MILFORD 

OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  I  am  not  one  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  clamoring  for  an  Immediate 
impeachment  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Neither  have  I  been  in  the 
ranks  of  those  defending  the  President 
in  the  face  of  allegations  of  illegal  acts. 

I  have  a  strong  feeling  which  I  believe 
I  share  with  the  majority  of  Americans. 
I  simply  want  to  know  the  real  truth 
about  the  so-called  Watergate  affair. 

So  far  I  have  been  unable  to  sort  out 
the  truth  from  the  flackery,  a  frustration 
I  believe  I  share  with  millions  of  citizens. 
There  has  been  a  confusing  barrage  of 
White  House  statements,  staged  ques- 
tion-and-answer  sessions,  press  reports, 
congressional  press  conferences,  and 
news  releases — all  professing  to  "en- 
lighten" us  about  this  unfortimate  in- 
cident. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  short  speech  is  not 
intended  to  tfiastlse  my  present  col- 
leagues In  politics  or  my  former  col- 
leagues In  the  press. 

It  is  simply  to  state  one  man's  strong 
opinion: 

Enough  of  this  junk  is  enough. 

This  is  a  nation  of  laws.  We  have 
laws  to  deal  with  any  criminal  activity 
on  the  part  of  any  citizen.  We  have  a 
Constitution  which  provides  for  dealing 
with  any  Presidential  improprieties. 

The  processes  of  law  do  not  move 
quickly.  But  I,  for  one,  believe  that  it 
moves  fairly,  deliberately,  and  correctly. 
I.  for  one,  am  completely  convinced  that 
the  pe<H>le  involved  in  this  case  are  tak- 
ing special  care  that  It  moves  correctly 
in  this  historic  instance. 

In  the  last  year,  the  press  and  the  po- 
liticians seem  to  have  joined  in  partici- 
pating in  a  trial  by  popularization,  not 
by  law. 

I  know  my  former  colleagues  in  the 
press  are  in  the  business  of  selling  news, 
and  they  print  and  air  what  the  people 
will  read  and  watch  and  listen  to.  That 
is  good  business. 

I  know  my  colleagues  In  politics  speak 
out  on  Issues  which  Identify  them  with 
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the  voters  who  elect  them.  That  is  good 
business  on  their  part. 

And  it  is  good  business  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  defend  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dency, which  must  survive  this  or  any 
other  crisis. 

Unfortunately,  business  on  all  three 
fronts  has  been  too  good  during  this  past 
year — with  the  result  that  we  are  about 
to  bankrupt  this  Nation. 

The  Watergate  matter  has  not  been 
conducted  with  the  principal  goal  of 
punishing  the  guilty  and  absolving  the 
innocent.  It  has  been  conducted  to  sell 
news  and  buy  public  acclaim.  If  this  is 
not  stopped,  and  stopped  soon,  the  Am- 
erican people — press,  politfcians.  Presi- 
dents, and  private  citizens  alike — are 
going  to  be  big  losers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  read  the  polls. 
They  show  both  the  President  and  the 
Congress  are  held  in  extremely  low  es- 
teem by  the  public. 

That  should  tell  us  something.  No  one 
is  winning. 

I  am  a  freshman  Member  of  this  body, 
and  still  learning  the  ropes.  Many  here 
know  more  about  the  Congress  than  I 
may  ever  know. 

But  having  never  been  in  politics  im- 
til  I  ran  for  this  office,  I  do  have  recent 
experience  at  being  an  expert  citizen. 
And  I  have  been  listening  hard  to  the 
other  expert  citizens  whom  I  represent. 

I  beUeve  the  basic  question  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
is  this.  Is  the  President  of  the  United 
States  guilty  of  wrongdoing? 

This  question  cannot  be  answered  in 
the  newspapers  or  on  radio  or  television. 
It  cannot  be  answered  in  any  politician's 
press  release.  And  it  cannot  be  answered 
by  Richard  Nixon's  orchestrated  appear- 
ance before  a  friendly  crowd. 

It  can  only  be  answered,  finally,  by  due 
process  of  law. 

If  a  President  is  suspected  of  wrong- 
doing, the  Constitution  clearly  provides 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
impeach  him  and  that  the  Senate  shall 
try  him.  That  is  process  of  law. 

If  others  are  suspected  of  wrongdoing, 
they  may  be  indicted  and  tried  in  courts. 
That  is  due  process  of  law. 

Nowhere  in  the  Constitution  or  the 
law  is  there  any  provision  for  trial  by 
public  opinion.  That  is  what  we  have 
been  conducting,  and  I  am  sick  and  tired 
of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  excellent  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  of  thJs  House  has 
been  assigned  the  difficult  task  of  seeking 
out  any  evidence  which  woifld  determine 
whether  or  not  an  impeachment  hearing 
is  needed.  I  believe  they  are  pm-sulng  this 
assignment  with  diligence  and  propriety. 

So  let  me  call  on  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  other  politician  who  has  real  evi- 
dence of  Presidential  wrongdoing  to  pre- 
sent that  evidence  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Let  me  call  on  any  member  of  the  press 
who  has  real  evidence  of  Presidential 
wrongdoing  to  present  that  evidence  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

And  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  real  evidence  of  innocence,  let 
me  call  upon  him  to  come  forward  and 
present  that  evidence  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

This  is  due  process  of  law.  As  I  said 
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earlier,  it  is  not  swift.  In  fact,  by  its  very 
nature  it  is  deliberate  and  thorough.  And 
because  of  this,  it  produces  correct  de- 
cisions. 

I  share  with  many  Americans  some 
serious  doubts  concerning  the  conduct  of 
the  President.  But  I  also  share  a  sincere 
desire  to  have  these  questions  answered 
properly. 

I  am — proudly — a  member  of  a  dif- 
ferent political  party  than  the  Piesi- 
dent's.  I  voted  against  him,  and  I  dis- 
agree with  much  he  has  done  in  govern- 
ing 

But  he  was  elected  by  the  American 
people,  and  he  is  the  President. 

The  fact  that  I  disagree  with  him  is 
not  grounds  for  impeachment. 

The  fact  that  he  has  a  running  feud 
with  the  press  is  not  grounds  for  im- 
peachment. 

The  fact  that  the  polls  reflect  that 
many  people  have  changed  their  minds 
about  Mr.  Nixon  is  not  grounds  for  im- 
peachment. 

When  the  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
ports to  this  House  clear  evidence  of 
Presidential  wrongdoing,  I  shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  vote  to  impeach. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  clear  evi- 
dence is  not  forthcoming,  I  shall  freely 
vote  to  absolve  him.  | 

But  I  do  want  to  know,  one  way  or  the 
other.  And  I  want  to  know  from  the  com- 
mittee, and  not  from  the  newspapers  or 
networks.  I  want  to  know  by  due  proc- 
ess of  law. 

Let  us  all  join  together — press,  poli- 
ticians. President,  and  public— to  resolve 
this  issue  the  way  it  must  be  resolved. 

If  anyone  refuses  or  declines  to  partici- 
pate in  this  course  of  action,  I  would 
warn  all  citizens  to  be  alert  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  self-interest  which  probably 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  problem 
we  are  facing,  or  its  solution,  l 


NEARLY  20,000  FAMILIES  RESPOND 
TO  QUESTIONNAIRE  IN  POLL  OF 
FOURTH  DISTRICT  IN  MICHIGAN 

HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  11,  1974 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
every  year  since  1965  I  have  mailed  ques- 
tionnaires to  the  people  of  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Michigan  seek- 
ing their  views  on  the  major  issues  be- 
fore Congress  at  that  time.  The  response 
to  this  year's  poll  has  exceeded  the  pre- 
vious record  by  several  thousand,  re- 
flecting the  great  concern  with  which 
Americans  everywhere  are  viewing  the 
issues  FJid  problems  which  we  now  face. 

Thus  far,  nearly  20,000  families  have 
responded  and — ^because  this  year's  ques- 
tionnaire provided  space  for  three  per- 
sons in  a  household  to  express  their  opin- 
ions— the  results,  as  tabulated  by  an  in- 
dependent data  processing  service,  re- 
flect the  feelings  of  more  than  45,000 
residents  of  the  Fourth  District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  belief  that  other 
Members  of  Congress  might  And  the  re- 
sults of  this  siirvey  especially  valuable 
at  this  time,  I  would  like  to  indlude  in  the 
Recorb  the  tabulati(Hi  which  I  received 
this  morning: 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  1974  PUBLIC  OPINION  SURVEY,  4TH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF  MICHIGAN 

[In  percent] 
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Question 


Should  gasoline  be  rationed  now? 

Do  you  believe  an  energy  crisis  actually  exists? 

Should  wage  and  price  controls  be  removed? 

Should  Federal  election  campaigns  (President,  senatorial,  and 
Congressional)  be  financed  by  tax  dollars  rather  than  private 
contributions? 

Should  the  President  be  impeached? 

Should  the  President  resign? 

Should  the  President  remain  in  office? 


No 

answer 

Yes 

No 

.009 

8 

90 

1 

35 

62 

3 

48 

47 

2 

34 

63 

2 

29 

67 

3 

30 

as 

2 

60 

36 

Question 


II  we  were  to  have  a  national  health  insuiance  program,  which 
of  the  following  basic  concepts  would  you  prefer; 
A  Government  plan  covering  medical  care  for  e.'eryone?... 

A  Government  plan  covering  only  long-lasting  illness? 

Continued    reliance    on    private    health    insuiance    with 

Government  paying  premiums  lor  the  poor?  ._ 
RequiremenI  that  employers  prov.de  health  insurance  for 

employees? 

No  new  program. ._ 


No 

answer 

Yes 

No 

1 

45 

63 

24 

31 

«3 

24 

33 

42 

21 

47 

:i 

32 

3. 

35 

CONGRESSMAN  HUNGATES  1974 
QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  results  of  my  recent  ques- 
tioimaire  survey  to  my  constituents  in 
the  Ninth  District  of  Missouri.  This  poll 
produced  over  35,000  responses,  which 
indicates  a  great  concern  about  some  of 
the  controversial  national  issues.  I  be- 
lieve the  results  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
public  and  to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Almost  67  percent  of  the  Ninth  District 
constituents  who  responded  to  these 
questionnaires  voiced  the  opinion  that 
President  Nixon  does  not  have  their  trust 
and  respect.  Nixon  carried  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict with  65  percent  of  the  vote  in  the 
1972  election.  One-fourth  of  the  35,000 
people  replying  said  they  believe  the 
President  is  doing  a  good  job,  while  7.6 
percent  had  no  opinion. 

Over  40  percent  expressed  the  belief 
that  a  sufficient  question  has  been  raised 
to  justify  an  inquiry  by  the  House  of 


Representatives,  although  they  are  not 
certain  as  to  his  guilt  or  innocence.  More 
than  one-third  or  34.6  percent  replied 
that  there  is  no  doubt  in  their  minds  at 
this  time  that  the  President  is  guilty  and 
should  be  impeached,  while  24  percent 
believe  he  has  been  unfairly  maligned 
and  see  no  reason  for  the  House  inquiry. 

On  the  question  of  revenue  sharing,  a 
substantial  majority  or  62.1  percent  do 
not  think  there  has  been  a  noticeable 
improvement  in  local  governmental  serv- 
ices since  that  program  began  in  1972. 
There  were  21.5  percent  who  believed 
there  had  been  such  improvement.  An 
unusually  large  percentage  or  16.4  per- 
cent was  undecided  on  this  issue. 

On  the  energy  crisis  question.  55.8 
percent  blamed  the  "major  oil  com- 
panies' exclusive  control  on  production 
and  distribution"  for  the  shortage.  Al- 
most 29  percent  said  the  cause  was  in- 
effective Federal  regulation;  1.9  percent 
attributed  the  major  cause  to  low  oil 
import  quotas,  and  3.3  percent,  a  world- 
wide oil  shortage.  Another  3.4  percent 
blamed  self-serving  interests  of  foreign 
oil-producing  nations,  5  percent  had 
other  opinions,  and  1.7  percent  expressed 
no  opinion. 

The  energy  crisis  was  most  strongly 

CONGRESSMAN  HUNGATE'S  1974  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 
(In  percent) 


felt  by  30.9  percent  as  it  affected  trans- 
portation. 27.9  percent  in  home  use,  10.1 
percent  in  business  or  employment,  9.2 
percent  in  leisure,  1.3  percent  services, 
10  3  percent  in  other  fields,  and  another 
10.3  percent  stated  there  was  no  effect 
whatsoever.  This  relatively  large  num- 
ber expressing  no  inconvenience  or  effect 
of  the  energy  crisis  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate the  regional  and  localized  nature 
of  this  problem. 

Nearly  half  the  people  in  the  Ninth 
District — 48.4  percent — thought  we 
should  give  economic  aid  to  Israel,  while 
44.8  percent  thought  the  United  States 
should  take  a  neutral  position.  Of  those 
favoring  providing  aid,  30.2  percent 
thought  we  should  give  all  aid  neces- 
sary— excluding  American  troops — while 
18.2  percent  said  that  aid  should  be  lim- 
ited to  economic  assistance.  Only  6  per- 
cent think  the  United  States  should  sup- 
port the  Arabs'  position  that  Israel  re- 
turn all  Arab  land  won  in  the  1967  con- 
flict, and  0.8  of  1  percent  feel  the  Arab 
land  should  be  given  back  and  the  Arabs 
should  be  supported  in  imposing  higher 
oil  prices. 

The  summary  was  conducted  in  March 
1974.  and  the  question-by-questlon  re- 
sults of  the  survey  follow: 


His       Hers       Total 


I.  Energy  crisis: 

A.  In  what  area  has  the  energy  crisis  most  severely  affected 

you? 

1.  Transportation .  349 

2.  Home  use  (I.e.,  heating  and  other  utilities)..!!].^      22^2 

3.  Business  or  employment _  132 

4.  Leisure ......       7.8 

5.  Public  services..  _  _        _  _ 13 

6- Other "-'.".1'."//."/.      10.8 

7.  No  effect  whatsoever 9.  g 

B.  What  do  you  believe  is  the  major  cause  of  the  energy 

crisis? 

1.  Ineffective    Federal    regulations,    planning   and 

administration 30. 2 

2.  Major  oil  companies'  exclusive  control  on  produc- 

tion and  distribution... 57.2 

3.  Low-oil  import  quotas '        17 

4.  Worldwide  oil  shortage '"        3^5 

5.  Self-serving  Interests  of  foreign  oil-producing 

nations. _ _  _  2  7 

6.  Other...- ".".'.".""'        3.4 

7.  No  opinion _     _  I'j 

II.  Middle  East:  

The  recent  outbreak  In  the  Middle  East  has  again  in- 
volved tha  United  States.  I  m>uld  like  your  opinion 
on  our  future  relationship  with  Israel  and  the  Arab 
nations.  The  United  States  should: 

1.  Give  all  necessary  aid,  both  military  and  economic,  to 

Israel  (excluding  American  Armed  Forces)  to  help 
guarantee  her  independence 34.6 

2.  Limit  aid  to  Israel  to  economic  assistance  19  1 

3.  Take  a  neutral  position  on  the  Middle  East  situation        39. 2 


27.1 

30.9 

34.2 

27.9 

6.5 

10.1 

10.6 

9.2 

1.3 

1.3 

9.6 

10.3 

10.7 

10.3 

27.3 

28.9 

54.8 

55. 8 

2.1 

1.9 

3.0 

3.3 

4.0 

3.4 

6.7 

5.0 

2.1 

1.7 

24.8 

30.2 

17.2 

18.2 

51.6 

44.8 

His       Hers        Total 


4.  Support  the  Arab  position  that  Israel  return  all  Arab 

land  won  in  the  1%7  conflict..  6.3  5.7  6  0 

5.  Support  the  Arab  position  on  returning  the  land  (in 

No.  4)  as  well  as  support  the  Arabs  as  justified  in 

imposition  of  higher  oil  prices.  8  7  8 

III.  The  President:  ' • 

A.  With  which  of  the  following  statements  do  you  most 

closely  agree? 

1.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  President 

is  guilty  of  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"; 

he  should  be  impeached 35.0       33.8         34  6 

2.  I  am  not  certain  v»hether  01  not  the  President  is 

guilty  of  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  but 
sufficient  questions  have  been  raised  to  justify 
inquiry  by  the  House  of  Representatives   ..     ..      41.0        40.6  40  4 

3.  I  believe  the  President  has  been  unfairly  maligned, 

and  I  see  no  reason  for  an  inquiry  by  the  House 

of  Representatives.. 23.0       24.3         23  8 

4.  No  opinion 1.0         1.3  12 

B.  President  Nixon  has  my  respect  and  trust: 

i   Ag'ee - 25.3       25.9         25.6 

2.  Disagree 67.2       66.4         66.8 

wo  3.  No  opinion 7.5        7.7  7.6 

IV.  Revenue  sharing: 

In  your  opinion,  has  there  been  a  noticeable  improvement 
in  local  government  services  since  revenue  sharing  began 
in  1972? 

l-  Yes 21.0       19.8        21.5 

I    N»- ---T 62.3        61.8         62.1 

3.  Noopmion ^      jj.;       jn         16.4 
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OND DISTRICT  CF  IOWA 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
as  during  my  previous  yearb  of  office  in 
tlie  Houje,  I  sent  a  questionnaire  on  a 
niimber  of  issues  of  leading  interest  to 
my  constituents  in  the  Second  District 
of  Iowa.  More  than  17,000  questionnaires 
were  filled  out  and  returned.  I  am  pleased 
by  the  si::e  of  the  response,  which  has 
increased  each  year,  and  particularly  by 
the  extensive  comments  which  so  many 
of  my  constituents  added  in  their  replies. 

No  public  official  should  be  guided  by 
the  results  of  polls  alone.  Indeed,  it  is 
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sometimes  the  highest  obligation  of  an 
elected  representative  to  vote  his  owti 
conscience  despite  an  aroused  public 
feeling,  or  a  sudden  turn  in  public  atti- 
tude. One's  highest  obligation  is  to  one's 
oath  of  office  and  to  the  constitutional 
order. 

However,  polls  of  this  nature  provide 
very  helpful  indications  of  citizen  con- 
cerns. Because  the  Second  District  of 
Iowa  is  diverse  and  is  composed  of  a 
broad  cross-section  of  interests,  a  ques- 
tiormaire  of  this  sort  has  real  value  to  me 
and  to  my  colleagues  in  th3  House.  In 
turn,  I  believe  the  results  are  revealing 
and  informative  for  all  those  whose  views 
were  solicited  and  on  whose  judgment 
and  coiafidence  all  legislators  rely. 

I  include  the  tabulated  results  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  I  hope  that  the  find- 
ings wUl  be  of  interest  to  Members  and  to 
the  wider  public.  i 


April  11,  1974. 


To  those  of  us  serving  in  Washington 
w-e  are  again  given  a  sharp  reminder  by 
this  poll  that  there  is  widespread  dis- 
satisfaction with  our  two  most  vital  in- 
stitutions— the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. We  can  take  little  satisfaction  that 
the  Congress  rates  the  better  of  the  two, 
for  it  too  lacks  a  broad  consensus  of  up- 
port.  This  is  why  we  must  renew  our 
efforts  to  communicate  with  the  voter 
credibly  and  candidly;  and  why  we  must 
refashion  the  machinery  of  Congress  so 
that  its  performance  is  better  attuned  to 
the  pub'  cs  expectations  and  needs. 

This  questionnaire  is  one  small  way  of 
providing  a  better  flow  of  views  and  con- 
cerns between  the  citizen  and  the  legisla- 
tor— so  vital  to  the  fabric  of  our  democ- 
racy. 

The  tabulated  results  oi^  my  question- 
naire follow: 


TABULATED  RESULTS  OF 


QUESTIONS, 
[In  percent 


i 
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Yej 


No 


I.  Economy :  Do  you  think  the  idministration  s  economic  program  has  been  reasonably  successful  in  curbiiw  inflation  and  reducing  unemployment' 
Z.  Energy:  In  light  of  the  fuel  shortage,  which  of  the  following  actions  do  you  fawof: 

(a)  Major  new  Federal  investment  in  the  development  of  alternstive  sources  ot  energy' 

(b)  Restrictions  on  the  size  of  car  engines  or  a  tax  on  high-powered  cars  with  low  fuel  economy?  

(c)  Government  rationing  of  gasoline? _     . 

(d)  An  increased  Federal  tax  on  gasoline?. .."'.'      _'    I!'.""  "... 

i??  jJnMcess  profits  tax  to  prevent  energy  suppliers  from  reapiiig  windfall  profits  as  a  resuil  of  shortages?      

(f)  Relaxation  of  environmental  standards? 

3.  Agriculture:  "  ' 

DOYOM  approve  of  the  new  farm  bill  establishing  a  floor  under  agricullural  prices  in  place  of  Ihe  formtr  system  of  payments  to  hold  land  out  of  production? 
00  you  favor  establishment  of  a  strategic  gram  reserve  seeking  to  stabilize  farm  income  and  provide  »  guaranteed  source  of  supply  in  times  of  emergency? 
*.  waiofiate:  the  Watergate  affair  and  related  events  have  dominated  public  aller.iion  this  year.  Assuming  no  new  action  by  the  President  to  bring  out  the  truth  which  of 
the  rollowing  do  you  favor: 

(a)  Continue  the  investigations  by  the  Senate  Watergate  Committee 

(b)  Continue  the  investigations  by  the  Special  Prosecutor 

(c)  Continue  the  impeachment  investigation  by  Ihe  House  Judiciary  Committee 

(d)  Stop  all  of  the  above  investigations.  .  . 
5.  Public  confidence: 

Do  yoy  approve  of  the  way  the  President  is  doing  his  job? 

Do  yoa  approw  of  the  way  the  Congress  is  doing  its  job? 

Do  you  approve  of  the  way  the  news  media  are  doing  their  job? 


Cam^ign  finance:  Both  Federal  and  Iowa  income  tax  forms  now  allow  each  taxpayer  to  allocate  Jl  to  Jhe  party  of  his  or  her  choice  to  help  finance  election  campaigns' 
*"ii)h"  K  *f  "'^*  "7 iJ'*?  'j"''"'"''!"'"'-  Us«  »'  *is  dollar  checkoff  does  not  increase  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  paid.  Do  you  favor  this  typo  of  public  financing  plan' 
wnicn.  It  any.  of  the  following  additional  proposals  do  you  favor  as  a  means  of  improving  our  system  of  financing  Federal  election  campaigns- 

(a)  Limits  on  expenditures  a  candidate  is  allowed  to  make? f  s    ■ 

(b)  Making  contributions  above  a  certain  amount  illegal? " ' 

(c)  Matching  each  small  individual  contribution  to  a  candidate  wilh  an  equal  amount  of  publiCifunds' '"' "'" " 

(d)  Total  public  financing  of  elections? "" " 

B   T!II^JfL'l''"iIII,'^i,*'°!j'''  Conf't"  place  private  pension  plans  under  Federal  regulai^'nto'guaranTecrttrred'persons  receive  airthrbenefits' they  ^^^^^^^^^  

».  lai  retoftn.  Which,  If  any,  of  the  following  proposals  for  tax  reform  should  be  adopted  by  Congress-  

(a)  Equalize  the  income  tax  rate  for  single  and  married  persons? 

(b)  Require  persons  with  high  incomes  to  pay  a  higher  minimum  tax.  regardless  of  their  deductiiis'  

(c)  Eliminate  tax  deduction  for  certain  interest  payments? .  "        ' 

(e)  Reduce  the  oil  depletion  allowance  (tax  deduction  for  exploration  by  oil  companies)'  ' 

tor  communit'^cth^tiM? '**'''  ""'  "^^  *'^'"^^  '  '"^'°''*'^'^  '°  P'°'-''''*  "''*'^'  '"'"'^  '"'  ^"'3"  '"'^^ '»  assi'stTnfixingupbuVinesrdistricts  and  providing  ^cVnYer^ 

Health:  Which  of  the  following  systems  do  you  favor  for  providing  medical  care  at  an  atlordable  cost  to  aHAniericans- 

(a)  Comprehensive  national  insurance  funded  by  general  tax  revenues  and  a  social  security-like  tayroll  deduction' 

(b)  Tax  credits  for  premiums  paid  lor  private  health  insurance?. .  "" 

/rf\  J'* '"""''^"'o '"Courage  employer-run  insurance  plans,  with  the  Government  subsidizing  iremiums  for  the  poor'  

i.l  rif:  ■'  "  ^H''S">'"<'  insurance  to  pay  for  catastrophic  medical  expenses  while  relying  on  private  insurance  and  personal  resources  for  ordinary  medicaT expenses?' 
te;  U}niinuation  of  tfie  present  system? 

w^h  this  proposa!?         ^  effectively  review  the  present  value  of  enacted  legislation  and  to:anticipate  and  determine  future  legislative  needs.  Do  you  agree 

ine  Duoget  which  you  feel  should  be  increased,  decreased,  or  remain  the  same: 
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Control  of  drug  abuse. 


Education. 


Health. 


Military. 


Foreign  affairs .  .'. 

Agriculture  and  rural  development. 
Transportation. 


14 

86 

62 

29 

« 

90 
41 

74 
86 


57 
74 
72 
33 

21 
32 

57 

75 

94 
88 
20 
33 
79 

56 
83 
36 
C8 

68 

40 
78 
53 
70 
33 


81 


86 

14 
38 
71 
92 
10 
59 

26 
14 


43 

26 
28 
67 

79 

68 
43 

25 

6 
12 
80 
67 
21 

44 
17 
64 

32 

32 

60 
22 
47 
30 
67 


Community  development  and  housing^  11 ' t "" """ S 

Social  security '" " y " - - l** 

Social  services " ' 1 - - 

Space  exploration I... ' ^ - " - -- 

Consumer  protection _  " '"^ - - 

Pollution  control..  ~ " - 

Crime  control....  ~ - 


In- 

De- 

crease 

Same 

crease 

49 

43 

8 

45 

45 

10 

57 

37 

6 

8 

35 

57 

3 

24 

73 

33 

51 

16 

59 

34 

7 

30 

49 

26 

40 

50 

10 

20 

46 

34 

1  8 

27 

65 

|52 

39 

9 

44 

19 
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April  11,  1974. 


ADDITIONAL  VIEWS  ON  THE  RAN- 
DALL REPORT  ON  U.S.  TROOP 
COMMITMENTS  IN  EUROPE 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11.  1974 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  AprU 
4  the  Armed  Services  Committee  ap- 
proved an  ad  hoc  report  concerning  U.S. 
troop  commitments  in  Europe.  Since 
that  report — which  is  the  result  of  the 
Peyser  amendment  to  last  year's  Defense 
authorization  bill — ostensibly  will  use  as 
the  basis  for  all  argiiments  this  year  in 
Congress  that  our  troop  levels  in  Europe 
are  sacrosanct,  I  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  Members  realize  that  the 
Randall  subcommittee  which  made  the 
report  proceeded  questionably  and  pre- 
sented a  perspective  which  overlooks 
several  critical  areas  and  questions  on 
this  critical  issue. 

I.    PROCEDUEAL    ERRORS 

It  is  clear  that  the  efifect  of  the  sub- 
committee's work  has  not  been  to  pro- 
vide Congress  with  an  "independent," 
comprehensive  and  balanced  view  of  the 
question  of  American  troops  in  Europe, 
but  merely  to  back  up  the  administra- 
tion positions  with  authoritative-soimd- 
ing  pronoimcements. 

The  investigations  by  the  subcommit- 
tee were  seriously  deficient.  No  public 
hearings  ware  held.  Only  administration 
officials  were  invited  to  testify.  There 
were  no  public  witnesses  at  all,  much 
less  anyone  who  supports  reevaluation 
of  our  troop  commitments  in  Europe. 

The  subcommittee  did  not  engage  in 
any  direct  investigation  of  conditions  in 
Europe,  but  relied  completely  on  descrip- 
tions from  people  committed  to  carrying 
out  an  existing  specific  policy.  No  one 
doubts  the  good  faith  of  these  witnesses, 
but  it  is  unfortunate  that  no  allowance 
was  made  either  for  persons  with  a  dif- 
ferent perspective  or  for  honest  differ- 
ences in  opinion. 

The  authority  of  this  report  is  not 
increased  by  the  hurried  manner  by 
which  full  committee  approval  was 
sought.  The  subcommittee's  failure  to 
seriously  consider  objections  to  adminis- 
tration policy  is  compounded  by  the  fail- 
ure to  allow  for  careful  consideration 
and  substantive  discussion  of  the  con- 
clusions of  the  report  by  members  of 
the  committee. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  sub- 
committee's report  can  only  be  consid- 
ered as  a  friendly  siunmary  of  the  cur- 
rent administration  position,  and  not  as 
an  independent  investigation. 

n.   THE   ISSUE   OF  AMERICAN  COMMITMENTS  AND 
NATO    CONVENTIONAL    ABILITIES 

The  conclusion  of  the  report  is  that 
there  should  be  no  cut  in  the  level  of 
American  troops  in  Europe.  For  docu- 
mentation, the  subcommittee  mainly  re- 
lies on  assertions  by  the  makers  of  pres- 
ent policy. 

However,  a  basic  question  is  not  even 
discussed. 

Although    the    subcommittee    makes 
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many  allusions  to  the  NATO  alliance's 
ability  to  "give  a  good  accoimt  of  itself" 
in  a  conventional  conflict,  there  is  no 
clear  statement  or  assurance  that  cur- 
rent NATO  conventional  force  levels  can 
successfully  defend  the  shallow  NATO 
theater  of  operations  from  the  kind  of 
fast-moving,  overpowering,  and  mobile 
conventional  combat  that  the  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  are  structured  and  positioned 
to  conduct. 

This  is  the  central  question  that  the 
entire  report  never  really  discusses: 
whether  or  not  the  NATO  conventional 
military  forces  can  in  fact  actually  de- 
fend the  NATO  area  for  an  extended  pe- 
riod, without  the  probable  need  to  make 
early  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

Yet  only  by  starting  with  an  answer  to 
this  central  question  is  it  possible  to  con- 
duct a  substantive  discussion  on  the 
merits  of  administration  policy.  MFR 
talks  and  the  Jackson-Nunn  amend- 
ments, both  of  which  the  subcommittee 
places  at  the  center  of  discussion,  are 
only  peripheral  issues. 

Briefly  stated,  the  fact  is  that  NATO  is 
now — and  long  has  been — vulnerable  to 
a  Soviet  conventional  attack. 

It  is  vulnerable  to  conventional  war 
because  the  NATO  allies  over  the  past 
15  to  20  years  have  not  been  willing  to  ex- 
pend the  money  and  manpower  neces- 
sary to  structure  a  truly  adequate  com- 
bat-effective conventional  ground  force 
of  sufficient  size  to  offset  the  superior 
Warsaw  Pact  ground  forces. 

This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  United 
States.  NATO  is  secure  in  a  strategic  and 
tactical  nuclear  sense  only  because  of 
U.S.  guarantees  and  positioned  weapons. 
The  United  States  for  20  years  has  made 
a  sizable  and  costly  contribution  to  the 
NATO  conventional  groimd  forces.  But 
the  conventional  area  continues  to  be 
the  Achilles  heel  of  NATO.  Besides  the 
United  States,  only  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  has  provided  a  significant 
conventional  combat  to  the  NATO  Cen- 
tral Europe  front.  The  French  have 
withdrawn  their  forces  from  the  NATO 
military  command.  The  French  foreign 
minister  indicated  on  March  10,  1974, 
that  although  France  wanted  the  U.S. 
forces  to  remain  in  Europe,  the  matter 
was  not  "fundamental  to  France." 

If  the  matter  of  improving  or  main- 
taining even  the  present  marginal  con- 
ventional security  for  NATO  is  not 
"fundamental"  to  one  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  Atlantic  alliance,  why  is 
it  then  incumbent  on  the  United  States 
to  attempt  to  find  military,  political  and 
diplomatic  reasons  why  the  central  ques- 
tion should  not  be  faced? 

Yet  that  is  exactly  what  this  report 
attempts  to  do.  The  United  States  cer- 
tainly has  fundamental  security  reasons 
for  desiring  to  assist  the  NATO  alliance 
in  defending  itself.  But  these  U.S.  na- 
tional security  considerations  and  costly 
efforts  cannot  surmount  a  persistent 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  European 
members  of  the  alliance  in  regard  to 
the  longstanding  critical  conventional 
weakness  of  the  NATO  ground  forces. 

This  is  the  gut  problem  of  the  alliance. 
We  only  obfuscate  the  answer  by  vague 
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rhetoric  about  constantly  improving  con 
ventional  capabilities  which  have  always 
been  marginal.  We  cannot  avoid  the  cen- 
tral issue  by  delaying  tactics  such  as 
the  mutual  force  reduction  talks,  or  the 
Jackson-Nunn  amendment.  This  latter 
legislation  puts  us  in  the  position  of 
making  cuts  for  economic  reasons  that 
can  be  justified  perfectly  well  for  secur- 
ity reasons;  namely,  the  lack  of  a  Euro- 
pean will  to  sacrifice  toward  creating  a 
truly  deterrent  conventional  force. 

In  conclusion,  this  report  does  not  ad 
dress  this  long-standing  problem  of  the 
weakness  of  NATO  conventional  deter 
rence.  I  believe  it  should.  Why  should 
the  Congress  place  itself  in  the  position 
of  alibiing — even  with  good  intentions — 
the  consistent  failure  of  our  NATO  allies 
to  put  up  sufficient  conventional  forces 
to  end  the  conventional  combat  weak- 
ness of  the  Alliance?  Why  should  this 
Congress  sacrifice  our  independence  of 
initiative  toward  reducing  the  excessive 
number  of  American  conventional 
ground  troops  stationed  in  Europe,  when 
our  European  allies  continue — as  they 
have  for  nesu-ly  20  years — to  refuse  to 
provide  a  sufficient  number  of  their  own 
ground  troops  to  do  something  effective 
about  the  conventional  vulnerability  of 
NATO? 

Contrary  to  the  implications  in  the 
report,  no  one  is  advocating  a  precipitous 
withdrawal  of  large  numbers  of  U.S 
troops  in  Europe.  Let  us  be  clear  on  what 
is  at  issue.  What  has  been  proposed  is 
a  carefully-phased  thinning-out  of  the 
large  number  of  noncombat  U.S.  military 
personnel  currently  assigned  in  the  mul- 
titude of  headquarters  and  support  units 
located  in  central  Europe.  These  person- 
nel would  be  followed  by  a  phased  with- 
drawal of  1  or  2  of  the  mechanized  in- 
fantry divisions.  This  independent  pnm- 
ing-back  of  our  overgrown  forces  would 
serve  to  streamline  and  strengthen  their 
overall  combat  capability  as  restructured 
forces  were  also  moved  to  more  viable 
battle  positions.  Any  realining  of  our 
forces  would  be  done  in  consultation  with 
our  allies.  It  is  entirely  compatible  with 
the  past  and  present  action  that  the 
European  countries  themselves  have 
taken  in  regard  to  their  ground  forces. 

m.   UNANSWERED   QUESTIONS 

In  relation  to  other  issues  raised  in  the 
subcommittee  report,  the  following  ques- 
tions would  have  to  be  asked  and  an 
swered  if  a  complete  examination  of  the 
problem  is  desired. 

First.  It  is  assumed  in  the  report  that 
the  presence  of  Soviet  forces  in  Central 
Europe  poses  a  continuing  threat  to 
Western  European  independence.  Yet  the 
Department  of  Defense  military  threat 
statement  for  Western  Europe  in  1974 
indicates  some  contrary  assumptions: 

While  we  do  not  consider  aggression  by  the 
USSR  likely  in  the  present  political  climate, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  Soviets  have  a  vital 
interest  in  preserving  the  status  quo  In  Cen- 
tral Europe  and  in  retaining  their  hold  on 
Eastern  Europe.  A  crisis  that  could  lead  to 
conflict  could  arise  if  the  political  situation 
substantially  changed  in  a  way  that  threat- 
ened the  USSR  or  its  hegemony  over  Eastern 
Europe.  (Italic  supplied.) 
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Can  this  contradiction  be  explained? 

Second.  The  Soviet  Union  stations  a 
large  number  of  troops  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope even  though,  as  we  are  assured  by 
the  subcommittee,  there  exists  a  "power- 
ful" NATO  conventional  force  which 
"could  give  a  good  account  of  itself"  and 
thereby  protect  Western  European  inde- 
pendence. Therefore,  these  troops  are  not 
presently  effective  as  a  credible  means  of 
our  pressure.  Furthermore,  withdrawal 
of  troops  behind  the  Soviet  l)order  prob- 
ably would  cause  no  basic  strategic  dis- 
advantage to  the  Russians,  but  would 
presumably  accelerate  a  process  of  polit- 
ical relaxation  in  Western  Europe.  Why, 
then.  If  troops  are  effective  only  in  pro- 
voking West  European  hostility,  does  the 
Soviet  Union  feel  that  it  is  in  its  interests 
to  keep  troops  in  Eastern  Europe?  Is  it 
not  because  they  are  essentially  occupa- 
tion troops,  and  not  really  credible  as  a 
"threat"  to  Western  European  independ- 
ence? This  seems  to  be  what  is  assumed 
by  the  people  directly  concerned — the 
Western  European  public. 

Third.  While  it  is  true  that  U.S.  forces 
in  Europe  serve  the  United  States  as  well 
as  Western  European  security  interests, 
is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  the  level  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Europe  is  rightfully  an  inde- 
pendent decision  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, rather  than  a  commitment  speci- 
fied in  an  article  of  the  NATO  Treaty 
which  Is  the  foundation  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  in  regard  to  the  Atlantic  Alliance? 
What  treaty  article  or  congressionally 
approved  commitment  specifies  that  the 
curent  level  of  U.S.  military  forces  must 
be  stationed  in  Western  Europe?  What 
congressionally  approved  military  policy 
statement  specifies  that  the  present  level 
of  U.S.  forces  are  required  in  Western 
Europe  in  order  to  assure  the  national 
security  Interests  of  the  United  States? 

Fourth.  The  report  indicates  that  the 
Warsaw  Pact  has  superiority  in  numbers 
of  men  and  armor.  A  recent  Rand  study 
on  NATO  military  policy  Indicates  the 
pact  forces  are  also  superior  in  numbers 
of  tactical  aircraft,  missiles,  artillery  and 
mortar  tubes.  In  view  of  this  evident 
superiority  In  practically  all  areas  of  a 
conventional  contest  how  can  it  be  said 
that  the  NATO  conventional  force  "is  not 
a  tripwire"?  How  many  days  is  it  esti- 
mated the  NATO  conventional  forces  can 
hold  on — without  using  nuclear  weap- 
ons— to  the  east  side  of  the  Rhine  River 
against  a  full  scale  Soviet  attack? 

Fifth.  Is  it  not  true  that  our  European 
NATO  partners  have,  to  some  extent  or 
another,  been  "continuing  to  Improve 
their  forces"  and  "increasing  their  de- 
fense budgets"  for  most  of  Che  past  15 
years,  yet  these  "increases"  have  not 
alleviated  their  continuing  vulnerability 
to  Soviet  conventional  forces?  Are  the 
quantities  of  tanks,  armored  vehicles  and 
modem  combat  and  patrol  aircraft  men- 
tioned as  "additions"  in  the  report  actu- 
ally additional  items  of  major  equipment 
or  are  they  replacement  items  for  older 
obsolete  weapons  that  are  being  removed 
from  the  NATO  forces  inventories?  Does 
the  statement  "NATO  is  moving  forward 
on  its  aircraft-shelter  program,  higher 
levels  of  reserve  stocks  and  Improved  air 
\  defenses  around  rear  depots  and  air- 
fields" mean  that  these  long-standing 
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weaknesses  in  the  NATO  (fcfense  struc- 
tvu^e  have  been  corrected  or  that  our 
NATO  allies  continue — as  they  have  been 
doing  for  12  years — to  merely  "move  to- 
ward" correcting  these  deficiencies? 

Sixth.  Although  the  report  mentions 
improvement  in  the  U.S.  overall  balance- 
of-payments  position,  it  does  not  men- 
tion the  DOD  estimate  that  the  fiscal 
year  1974  BOP  deficit  relating  to  NATO 
deployments  will  be  approximately  $2.1 
billion — an  increase  of  $600  million  over 
the  reported  fiscal  year  1973  deficit.  Is 
not  this  the  more  relevant  statistic  ? 

Seventh.  1  e  subcommittee,  in  order 
to  demonstrate  progress  b«ing  made  at 
the  MPR  talks,  stresses  the  fact  that 
position  papers  have  been  prepared  by 
both  sides.  Yet  from  their  summaries  it 
is  clear  the  two  positions  are  diametri- 
cally opposed.  The  Soviet  "joint  draft" 
proposes  mutuality  in  a:  jregate  reduc- 
tions of  the  armed  forces  and  arma- 
ments— including  ground  forces,  air 
forces,  and  nuclear  weapons — of  all  the 
countries  with  forces  in  Central  Europe; 
while  the  U.S.  "working  scheme"  stresses 
a  two-phase  reduction  with  only  the  first 
phase  si^elled  out  as  consisting  of  solely 
ground  force  reductions  by  only  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  with 
the  United  States  reducing  at  an  aggre- 
gate rate  of  two  and  a  l.alf  times  fewer 
troops  than  the  U.S.S.R. 

It  is  precisely  this  difference  of  view- 
that  the  report  refers  to  when  it  says 
that  "offsetting  these — Soviet — advan- 
tages is  central  to  the  proposals  of  the 
Western  Allies."  How  is  it  expected  that 
such  an  impasse  of  purposes  and  views 
will  be  compromised  in  the  next  year 
or  even  the  next  5  years?  Is  not  MBFR 
an  elusive  objective  which  must  be 
thoroughly  pursued  but  not  be  permitted 
to  delay  an  urgently-needed,  independ- 
ent pnming-back  and  improvement  of 
U.S.  military  forces  in  Europe? 

In  other  words,  how  long  can  we  allow 
mutul  force  reduction  talks  to  complete- 
ly tie  our  hands  in  relation  to  military 
policy  toward  Europe? 

Eighth.  The  report  says  that  any  in- 
dependent pruning-back  of  our  conven- 
tional forces  in  Europe  "Would  not  be 
made  up  by  the  allies  and  in  all  likeli- 
hood would  be  followed  by  similar  reduc- 
tions by  many  of  them."  Why  would  our 
NATO  allies  take  such  an  unreasonable 
attitude?  Do  not  they  see  the  Soviet  con- 
ventional threat  in  the  same  terms  as 
the  report  assumes  for  the  United 
States?  Is  not  this  indicated  allied  pro- 
clivity to  rush  to  reduce  their  forces  a 
further  indication  of  a  fimdamental  dif- 
ference in  their  perception  of  the  need 
for  conventional  forces?  And  should  not 
the  United  States  be  sensitive  to  the  im- 
plications inherent  in  this  different  per- 
ception, in  regard  to  the  safety  of  our 
own  forces  in  Europe  ? 

Ninth.  How  can  the  Jackson-Nunn 
amendment  be  construed  as  an  indica- 
tion of  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  not  to  reduce  its  forces  in 
Europe?  On  the  contrarj',  on  September 
25,  1973,  during  Senate  debate  on  the 
amendment.  Senator  Mansfield  In- 
dicated that  he  would  vote  for  the  bill 
and  stated  that  "in  my  opinion,  the 
amendment   is   not   at   all   Inconsistent 
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with  efforts  to  remove  substantial  U.S. 
troops  from  Europe  and  elsewhere  for 
that  matter." 

Tenth.  Please  explain  the  apparent 
contradiction  between  the  statement  in 
the  introduction  of  the  report;  which  in- 
dicates that  "tliere  has  been  dn  improve- 
ment in  the  morale  and  readiness  of  U.S. 
Forces  in  Europe"  and  the  recent  testi- 
mony by  General  Davison  dHTCUSAEUR 
that  rated  morale  in  the  U.S.  7th  Army 
as  no  more  than  "good"  and  discipline — 
essential  to  effective  combat  readiness — 
as  only  "fair."  Is  it  to  be  assiuned  from 
the  improvement  reported  in  the  com- 
mittee report  that  the  moraJe  and  dis- 
cipline of  our  soldiers  in  Europe  was  so 
low  2  years  ago  as  to  have  bordered  on 
being  unsatisfactory? 

Eleventh.  It  is  indicated  in  the  report 
that  there  has  been  improvement  in  the 
combat-to-support  ratio  of  the  U.S.  Army 
in  Europe  and  that  it  has  increased  from 
a  previous  58  to  42  percent  UP  to  61  to 
39  percent.  Is  it  not  true  that  these  per- 
centages are  only  accurate  if  all  the 
Europe -based  signal,  engineer,  aviation 
and  special  mission  units — such  as  the 
long-range  strategic  missile  units,  Berlin 
Brigade,  theater  air  defense  units,  army 
intelligence,  and  communication  units — 
are  included  with  the  infantry,  artillerj' 
and  armored  elements  as  "combat" 
forces?  How  many  of  these  so-called 
"combat"  units  are  intermediate  units 
such  as  battalions  that  actually  engage 
in  combat?  What  percentage  of  the  per- 
sonnel in  these  so-called  "combat"  units 
are  assigned  in  a  combat  skill  MOS? 

Twelfth.  The  report  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations say  that  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  have  made  "notable"  reduc- 
tions in  headquarters  personnel;  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  in  the  1,067-man  U.S.  Army 
Europe/7th  1973  headquarters,  only  58 
reductions  had  been  made  Jn  the  past 
year,  and  that  in  the  1973  overall  total 
of  3,285  personnel  assigned  to  Army 
headquarters  in  Europe  only  182  reduc- 
tions had  been  made  through  February 
1974?  Is  it  not  correct  that  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Army's  Southern  Euro- 
pean Task  Force  in  Italy  actually  in- 
creased by  48  personnel — 188  to  236 — 
during  the  same  period  that  "notable" 
reductions  were  reportedly  taking  place? 

Thirteenth.  The  subcommittee  report 
seems  contradictory  on  the  concept  of 
troop  rotation.  It  states  in  one  place  that 
'U.S.  Forces  in  Europe  have  improved 
because  of  the  increased  stability  *  *  • 
represents."  And  yet  later  the  report 
states  that  one  of  the  serious  personnel 
problems  existing  among  our  troops  is 
the  extended  tour  in  Europa  The  sub- 
committee report  views  a  reduced  tour  of 
18  months  as  "the  single  most  important 
change  that  could  be  made  to  improve 
enlisted  morale  in  the  Army  bi  Europe." 
But  it  is  precisely  the  extended  tour  in 
Europe  that  permits  the  stability  of  as- 
signment that  has  caused  the  improve- 
ments in  readiness  and  morale  noted  by 
the  subcommittee.  How  can  the  subcom- 
mittee laud  improvements  resulting 
from  stability  of  assignment  while  at 
the  same  time  stressing  a  shortened 
tour  which  will  create  the  very  kind  of 


personnel    turbulence 
that  stability? 


which    destroys 
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IN   GOOD  COMPANY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  li,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
April  13  issue  of  Human  Events  carried 
a  detailed  treatment  of  the  controversy 
over  the  present  situation  in  South  Viet- 
nam as  it  has  developed  through  ex- 
changes between  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Saigon  Graham  Martin  and  the  New 
York  Times.  One  can  appreciate  the  lop- 
sided contest  whicli  ensues  when  a  far- 
away U.S.  official  seeks  to  clarify  U.S. 
policy  vis-a-vis  a  large  metropolitan 
newspaper  witli  daily  access  to  the 
public. 

Ambassador  Graham  finds  himself  in 
good  company.  Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn, 
the  recently  exiled  Russian  author,  was 
reported — dare  I  quote  the  April  1  issue 
of  the  Times— as  stating : 

My  "Letter  to  the  Soviet  Leaders"  was,  even 
before  its  publication  in  the  United  States, 
subjected  in  the  pre?.'',  beginning  with  the 
New  York  Times,  to  primitive  and  even  mis- 
taken interpretations  in  contradiction  to  its 
real  meaning  .  .  . 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  Times  item 
on  Solzhenitsyn,  followed  by  the  Human 
Events  article  mentioned  above. 

The  material  follows: 

SoLzHENrr-syN  Says  Some  Misinterpret 
His  Ideas 

Zurich,  Switzerland,  March  31, — Alek- 
sandr I.  Solzhenitsyn,  the  exiled  Russian 
author,  said  today  that  he  had  no  plans  now 
to  visit  the  United  States  and  was  concerned 
that  Americans  did  not  understand  his  vision 
for  the  Soviet  Unions  future. 

In  his  first  interview  since  his  family 
joined  him  in  exile  here  two  days  ago,  Mr. 
Solzhenitsyn  said :  "My  'Letter  to  the  Soviet 
Leaders'  was.  even  before  its  publication  in 
the  United  States,  subjected  in  the  press,  be- 
ginning with  The  New  York  Times,  to  primi- 
tive and  even  mistaken  interpretations  in 
contradiction  to  its  real  meaning. 

"My  program  set  down  in  the  letter  is  a 
deduction  from  that  general  belief  that  na- 
tions and  people  can  attain  their  supreme 
spiritual  results  only  at  the  price  of  volun- 
tary self-limitation  in  the  outside  world, 
concentrating  exclusively  on  their  internal 
development." 

Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  said  that  American  com- 
mentators had  described  his  views  as  ••na- 
tionalism," ••utopianism,"  and  ••a  call  to  re- 
turn to  the  past."  He  added:  'In  this  way  the 
press  is  capable  cf  introducing  inconipre- 
hension  between  distant  parts  of  the  planet 
rather  than  mutual  understanding." 


Kennedy  Ri  news  Campaign  Against  Soi-th 
Vietnam 

Sen.  Teddy  Kennedy  (D.-Mass.),  the  favor- 
ite presidential  candidate  of  rank-and-file 
Democrats  has  once  again  become  the  spear 
carrier  for  that  peculiar  element  In  the 
United  States  lusting  to  cut  off  South  Viet- 
nam at  the  knees, 

Teddy  vigorously  battled  President  Nixon's 
plan  to  give  South  Vietnam  a  shot  at  sur- 
vival, even  while  the  President  was  with- 
drawing the  U.S.  troops  initially  placed  there 
by  Teddy's  brothers,  John  and  Robert.  Now 
that  the  Administration  has  brought  home 
the  troops  and  the  POWs— and  Saigon  is  stUl 
standing— Teddy  is  again  resourcefully  work- 
ing to  puU  the  plug  on  the  17  million  non- 
Communist  inhabitants  of  South  Vietnam. 
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Hardly  a  day  seems  to  go  by  when  the  Mas- 
sachusetts solon  isn't  raising  a  fuss  about 
U.S.  economic  and  military  aid  to  cur  ally, 
chastizing  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
for  backing  President  Thieu  or  bawling  out 
America's  tough-talking  ambassador  to 
Saigon,  Graham  Martin. 

Currently,  Teddy  is  leading  a  drive  in  the 
Senate  to  block  a  proposal  to  increase  for 
this  fiscal  year  the  ceiling  on  military  as- 
sistance to  South  Vietnam  from  $1,126  bil- 
lion to  SI. 6  billion,  and  was  undoubtedly  en- 
couraged by  the  narrow  defeat  of  the  aid 
hike  in  the  House  last  week.v^Rep.  Otis  Pike 
of  New  York  led  the  battle  lor  the  doves  in 
tie  lower  chamber.) 

Moreover.  Teddy  is  battling  the  -$474 -mil- 
lion supplemental  request,  even  though  the 
secretary  of  defense  made  a  special  plea  for 
it  and  insisted  the  lower  ceiling — largely  be- 
cause of  inflation  and  Hanoi's  hvper-ac- 
tivities  in  the  South— is  insuffi.-ient"  to  pro- 
vide Saigon  with  the  ammunition,  petrcleum 
ai.d  other  war  materials  essential  to  ensure 
its  survival.  Teddy,  however,  seems  more  de- 
termined than  ever  to  whittle  down  U.S. 
support. 

The  Massachusetts  solon  recently  garnered 
seme  publicity  when,  on  April  Fool's  day.  he 
released  an  exchange  of  correspondence  be- 
tween himself  and  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
KitiHingcr.  He  was  dismayed  and  disturbed 
at  what  ip.any  observers  thought  was  a  rather 
non-controversial  statement  by  Kissinger  in 
regard  to  Saigcn. 

"The  United  States  has  no  bilateral  writ- 
ten commitment  to  the  government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,"  stated  Kissinger,  but 
under  the  Paris  agieemeut.  "The  United 
States  committed  itself  to  strcngt'r.ening  the 
co!.ditions  which  made  the  ceasefire  pos- 
sible and  to  the  goal  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people's  right  to  self-determination.  With 
tliese  commitments  in  mind,  v.e  continue 
to  pi-ovide  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  the 
means  necessary  for  its  self-defense  and  for 
Its  economic  stability.   .   .   ." 

While  clearly  standard  policy  and  hardly 
surprising.  Teddy  was  quick  to  take  offense. 
He  called  this  a  "disturbing  clarification"  of 
our  Indochina  policy.  ''I  am  distressed.  "  he 
contended,  "that  the  secretary's  statement 
seems  to  propound  e  new  rationalization  for 
our  continued  heavy  involvement  in  Indo- 
china." 

Kissingers  statement  "shatters  the  hope 
of  most  Americans'  who  thought  the  Paris 
accords  would  get  us  out  of  Southeast  .'isia. 
"In  light  of  pres.sing  needs  and  inflation  at 
home,  and  other  urgent  priorities  overseas, 
the  Administration's  course  In  Indochina 
borders  on  fiscal  irresponsibUity.  and  is  con- 
trary to  the  new  direcitons  set  by  Confess 
last  year.  " 

While  Teddy  was  condemning  Kissinger 
for  refusing  to  apply  the  aid  tourniquet  to 
South  Vietnam,  the  Democratic  party's 
would-be  presidential  candidate  blithely  fg- 
nored  commenting  on  Kissinger's  reasons  as 
to  why  military  and  economic  assistance  was 
still  important. 

"The  fundamental  problem,"  said  Kiisin- 
ger,  ''Is  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are  still 
determined  to  seize  political  power  in  the 
South,  using  mUitary  means  if  necessary.  To 
this  end,  they  have  maintained  unrelenting 
military  pressure  against  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese government  and  have  continued  wide- 
spread terrorism  against  the  population.  ' 

In  what  can  only  be  termed  a  '•flagrant 
violation  of  the  agreement,"  Kissinger  con- 
tinued, ••North  Vietnam  has  persisted  in  its 
infiltration  of  men  and  material  into  the 
South,  bringing  in  more  than  100.000  troops 
and  large  quantities  of  heavy  equipment 
since  the  cease-fire  began."  Yet  Teddy  chose 
not  to  offer  one  word  of  criticism  of  Hanoi's 
conduct. 

While  pressing  his  anti-South  Vietnamese 
offensive — In  which  he  has  been  Joined  by 
Representatives  Bella  Abzug   (D.-N.Y)    and 
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Ronald  Dellums  (D. -Calif.)— Teddy  has  al.?o 
decided  to  wage  a  holy  war  against  America's 
ambassador  to  Saigon.  Graham  Martin.  Mar- 
tin has  infuriated  Teddy — as  well  as  the 
Washington  Post  and  New  York  T;mes— for 
several  rea.sons.  including  his  recent  and  un- 
fortunately phrased  confidential  cable  to  the 
Slate  Department  that  was  leaked  to  the 
senator  last  *eek. 

Asked  by  ihe  departm.ent  how  it  should 
respond  to  Teddy's  questions,  Martin  said  he 
shouldn't  be  eiven  an  "honest  and  detailed 
answer  to  his  qt.t:»t.ons  of  substance.  "  But 
it  is  clear  from  the  context  of  the  Ic-tt.r — 
despite  Teddy '.s  distorUon  of  us  meani:;g  — 
'that  Martin  was  not  recommending  th.at  the 
.i-;.ator  should  not  receive  factual  iiJorma- 
t:on  or  shoii'd  be  deceived. 

Indeed.  Martin  said  that  Kennedv  had  a 
r!;.ht  to  rai-e  his  questions,  but  that  he  'a  as 
not  entitled  to  ha.e  them  immediatelv  ar.d 
fully  responded  t  since  "they  are  not  ques- 
tions which  eithjr  fall  within  the  pur-.  ;ew 
of  his  subcommitlse  or  which  should  be  an- 
swered to  him  as  an  individual  senator  so 
close  before  the  full  Administration  position 
is  presented  to  the  Foreign  .Affairs  and  F<  r- 
eign  Relations  Committee." 

Since  Kennedy  was  spearheading  the  op- 
position to  the  .4.dmiiiisiration's  aid  program 
to  Vietnam,  argued  Martin,  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  give  him  a  'tactical  advantage"  bv 
providing  him  with  responses  to  his  ques- 
tions before  the  Administration  had  a  th.\nce 
to  present  its  entire  caic  belore  ihe  FortiLU 
Relations  panels. 

While  Teddy  seized  on  the  "hone-1  and 
detailed  answer"  remark,  the  truth  is  that 
Teddy  was  after  Martin  before  the  ca'.Vo 
incident.  And  a  major  reason  seems  to  he 
the  tough-talkinj  ambassador's  viLorous 
defense  of  cur  commitment  to  South"  Viet- 
nam—a  commitment  that  Teddv  v.ou'.d  like 
to  per.-ep:ibly  weaken. 

Just  how  committed  Martin  is  can  be 
discerned  in  the  blunt  lan-uase  he  u^ed  to 
di-«ect  a  Ne  v  York  Times  ^jticle  on  the  U  S 
role  In  South  Vietnam.  Par.igraph  ni:.e  cf 
Da'id  Shipper's  article  of  January  16.  arpucd 
Martin  in  a  17-page  critique  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  "is  another  clas.sic  exantn'e 
of  disguising  proparanda  under  the  pro'cc- 
ti^e  rubric  of  'investigative  reportin"  '  Shr;- 
ler  now  alleces  that  U.S.  milltarv  aFd  is  :n- 
di^pe'isaole  to  v.hat  is  rate.'nr:c3liy  deter. ':ed 
as  'the  South  Viettiamese  goveri:me:  t  s 
policy  of  resistance  to  anv  acrommodation 
With  the  Communi-^'r-  The  implication  is 
rlarin-ly  obvious,  although  unstated,  tlia'- 
the  GVN  [Government  of  Vietnam!  should 
do  so. 

"Beyond  doubt,  that  Is  Hinoi's  po'^ltirn 
I:i  the  next  sentence.  Shipler  states  that 
militarily,  the  existence  aid  has  enabled 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  to  take  the 
offensive  at  times,  "launching  intensive  at- 
tacks with  artillery  and  jet  fighters  a-'.-vl-'^ 
V^etrone-he'.d  territory.' 

"Shipler  does  not  th:nk  it  import.T.t  to 
i'.form  the  readers  of  his  paper  that  the 
'at  times'  in  the  above  sentence  were  re- 
taliatory strikes  stich  as  the  ones  made  aft-r 
the  Communists  shelled  the  Bien  Hoa  A;r 
B.\se  and  later  destroyed  the  Nha  Be  petro- 
leum storage  tanks,  ard  that  the  GVN  h-is  a 
pu'oHcly  announced  policy  of  taking  retalia- 
tory acti'.,n  whenever  the  NVA  VC  "forces  so 
attack  GVN  installations.  Since  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  tho'jsands  of  NVA  VC  viola- 
tions of  the  cea.-e-fire.  the  cnlv  logical 
n-^umption  is  that  Shipler  considers  it  a 
violation  of  the  Paris  agrreement  only  when 
the  GVN  responded  to  these  attacks." 

Teddy  has  complained  of  Martin's  response 
to  Shipler.  and  he  is  thought  to  be  no  more 
pleased  with  the  memoranda  of  con%ersatio'; 
between  Martin  and  visiting  American  "peace 
activists"  in  Saigon.  According  to  the  memo- 
randa. America's  ambassador  to  Saigon  jsed 
rhetoric  not  often  employed  by  diplomats. 
When  the  Rev.  George  "Webber,  president. 
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New  York  Theological  Seminary,  told  Martin 
that  he  was  "distressed"  that  President  Thleu 
had  noted  that  the  intensity  of  violence  was 
increasing,  the  ambassader  said  that  it  was 
a  cold  hard  fact  that  the  fighting  was  con- 
tinuing and  be  was  glad  that  the  Rev. 
Webber  was  distressed. 

"The  ambassador,"  according  to  the  memo- 
randa, "said  he  trusted  Dr.  Webber's  'distress' 
was  over  the  fact  of  the  fighting  itself  and 
was  not  the  'distress'  of  some  of  his  colleagues 
In  the  'Peace  Movement*  that  the  GVN 
(South  Vietnam],  by  daring  to  resist  the 
continuing  attacks  of  the  North  Vietnamese, 
was  Interfering  with  a  complete  North  Viet- 
namese victory,  in  which  so  many  of  those 
colleagues  had  such  a  deep  emotional  in- 
volvement. 

"The  ambassador  said,"  the  memoranda 
continued,  "that  when  Dr.  Webber  returned 
to  the  United  States  he  might  report  that 
President  Thieu  shared  bis  'distress'  that 
the  war  'was  escalating';  that  he  might  re- 
port no  one  was  fighting  In  North  Vietnam, 
that  it  was  the  North  Vietnamese  who  were 
still  continuing  their  infiltration,  it  was  the 
North  Vletiuunese  who  were  stepping  up 
the  subversive  activities  and  attacks  on  in- 
nocent civilians  by  the  planting  of  mines  and 
mortaring  of  villages  with  no  military  ob- 
jective but  to  strike  terror. 

"But,  said  the  ambassador.  If  one  were 
really  'distressed,'  the  proper  place  to  com- 
plain would  be  Hanoi.  The  mere  fact  that 
a  guerrilla  campaign  was  In  progress  In 
South  Vietnam,  the  ambassador  aald,  was  in 
and  of  itself  a  denial  of  the  violent  criticisms 
by  some  of  their  colleagues  of  South  Vietnam 
as  a  repressive,  closed  society.  By  definition, 
no  guerrilla  action  of  any  consequence  can 
be  carried  on  in  a  repressive,  closed  society." 
The  memoranda  then  has  the  ambassador 
accusing  North  Vietnam,  the  Soviet  Union. 
B«d  China  and  Cuba  of  having  closed  so- 
cieties. Martin  was  indignant,  the  memor- 
anda states,  at  "those  addicted  to  the  nar- 
cotic of  'selective  outrage'." 

Asked  about  the  corruption  issue  by  John 
Boone,  the  former  commissioner  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Department  of  Corrections, 
Martin  struck  another  blunt  note.  "Noting 
that  Mr.  Boone  had  been  a  public  official  in 
Massachiisetts,"  the  memoranda  of  conver- 
sation records,  "the  ambassador  said  that, 
for  purposes  of  comparison,  he  thought  the 
general  level  of  corruption  in  the  RVl*  (Re- 
public of  Vietnam)  might  be  roughly  but 
fairly  equated  with  that  existing  in  Boston 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
around  the  first  decade  when  'Honey'  Fitz- 
gerald was  mayor  of  Boston."  (Honey  Fitz- 
gerald, Teddy's  grandfather,  presided  over 
an  administration  that  was  honeycombed 
with  corruption.  When  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1918.  the  House  bounced  him 
from  bis  seat,  declaring  it  had  been  won 
through  fraud.) 

"The  ambassador  noted,"  the  memoranda 
went  on,  "that  we  might  take  some  comfort 
as  well  as  hope  by  noting  that  things  were 
now  better  in  Massachusetts  and  that  one 
of  MMifox  Fitzgerald's  grandsons  had  become 
President,  another  attorney  general  of  the 
VJB.,  and  a  third,  now  a  United  States  sen- 
ator, was  regarded  by  some  of  Dr.  Webber's 
ocdleagues  In  the  'Peace  Movement'  as  the 
Wblta  Knight  In  Shining  Armor,  tUting  his 
lanoe  to  battle  corruption,  and  the  sole 
guardian  of  tbe  great  American  liberal  and 
humanitarian  tradition.  Although  other 
Amsrleans  did  not  quite  accept  that  accolade 
from  Dr.  Webber's  colleagues  in  the  'Peace 
Movement'  as  the  "revealed  truth,'  the  am- 
bassador thought  the  analogy  did  perhaps 
put  the  problem  In  a  clearer  perspective." 

80  far  as  South  Vietnam's  police  system, 
said  Uartln,  It  has  become  a  central  target  of 
Hanoi  and  the  Ctommunlsts,  because  an  "ef- 
twMy  poUee  system"  Is  the  greatest  danger 
to  a  successful  guerrilla  operation.  The  full 
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weight  of  the  Communist  propaganda  ma- 
chine has  been  turned  on  it. 

"The  ambassador  said, "  the  memoranda  of 
conversation  continued,  "that  he  had  been 
watching  the  evolution  of  events  in  Indo- 
china for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
During  that  period  he  said  he  had  become 
utterly  fascinated  by  the  success  of  Hanoi  in 
fashioning  a  propaganda  apparatus  which 
in  its  efficiency,  in  its  pervasiveness,  and  its 
sheer  perfection  of  technique  has  no  parallel 
in  recorded  history.  Herr  Goebbels  would 
whirl  in  his  grave,  the  ambassador  thought, 
in  complete  frustration  at  the  realization 
that  he  was  the  most  callow,  unsophisticated 
neophyte  in  comparison. 

"Of  course.  Goebbels  did  not  have  at  his 
disposal  the  base  of  the  worldwide  Commun- 
ist apparatus  with  its  ability  on  certain 
issues  to  co-opt  the  non-Communist  parties 
of  the  left  and  use  this  base  for  the  forma- 
tion of  front  organizations  ostensibly  with- 
out Communist  or  leftist  connections." 

There  is  one  basic  fact  that  Martin  tried 
to  impress  upon  this  peace  activist  group: 
"For  the  entire  period  of  this  conflict,  when- 
ever people  have  had  a  choice  amid  the  dis- 
ruptions of  the  war,  they  have  come  only 
one  way,  to  territory  controlled  by  the  South, 
never  to  the  territory  controlled  by  the 
North."  Why.  when  given  a  choice,  said  Mar- 
tin, have  they  never  gone  to  the  Provisional 
Revolutionary  Government's  area?  Why, 
when  given  a  choice,  do  they  always  come 
to  the  areas  controlled  by  the  government 
of  South  Vietnam? 
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AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  PRESENTS 
ITS  HIGHEST  AWARD  TO  TOMMY 
WHTTTAKER 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREStNTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaBfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  most  of  us 
will  agree  with  the  words  of  William 
Wordsworth  when  he  stated  that — 

The  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life.  His 
little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  of  love. 

However,  it  is  gratifying  when  someone 
does  receive  recognition  for  an  unpreten- 
tious act  of  kindness. 

On  January  7,  1974,  Mr.  Tommy  Whit- 
taker,  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  was  at  his 
place  of  work  when  an  explosion  oc- 
curred. Seeing  that  a  fello«w  employee. 
Pedro  Camparero,  was  suffering  from  a 
traumatic  amputation  of  his  leg  and  was 
bleeding  profusely,  Tommy  imselfishly 
rushed  to  his  aid. 

Fortunately  for  the  victim.  Tommy 
Whittaker  had  been  trained  in  Red  Cross 
first  aid  and,  therefore,  possessed  the 
necessary  skills  to  support  his  generous 
intentions.  Using  the  belt  of  another  em- 
ployee, this  fine  American  immediately 
appUed  an  improvised  tourniquet  to  the 
victim's  leg.  And,  as  the  attending  physi- 
cian at  the  hospital  stated : 

Mr.  Whlttaker's  prompt  action  was  instru- 
mental m  saving  the  life  of  the  man. 

For  his  meritorious  actions,  the  Amer- 
ican National  Red  Cross  has  chosen  to 
honor  Tommy  Whittaker  with  the  Red 
Cross  Certificate  of  Merit.  Tills  is  the 
highest  award  given  by  the  American 
National  Red  Cross.  It  is  given  to  persons 


who  save  or  sustain  a  life  by  tising  skills 
learned  in  a  Red  Cross  first  aid,  small 
craft,  or  water  safety  course. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tommy  Whittaker  will  be 
presented  with  this  outstanding  award 
through  the  Los  Angeles  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  by  the  Torrance  city 
council.  Arrangements  for  thi$  presenta- 
tion are  being  made  by  the  commander 
of  Torrance  Paramedics,  Stan  Sellers. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  peo- 
ple like  Tommy  Whittaker  who  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  assist  their  fellowman.  I 
am  sure  that  his  wife,  Dorothy,  and  his 
two  daughters,  Carolyn  and  Michelle, 
are  as  proud  of  him  as  we  are  ip  southern 
California. 


FACING  THE  COSTS  OF  A  COLLEGE 
EDUCATION— PART   H 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  11.  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  10  I  noted  that  even 
though  both  Houses  of  Congress  have 
acted  to  improve  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program,  the  price  of  college  tuition 
remain  a  major  problem. 

In  the  April  edition  of  the  Washington 
Monthly,  one  of  the  magazine's  editors, 
Walter  Shapiro,  presents  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  tuition  problem.  I  Include 
the  remainder  of  Mr.  Shapiro's  article 
as  part  of  my  remarks,  and  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

New  Hope  for  Parents — A  Wat  "To  Beat  the 

Costs  or  College  (Part  Q) 

low  earnings,  large  DZtn 

Loans  with  repayment  to  be  made  out  of 
future  earnings  represent  the  c«ily  realistic 
way  for  students  to  take  financial  responsi- 
bility for  their  own  educations,  Most  loan 
programs,  however,  have  drawbacks  that  ex- 
tend far  beyond  the  difficulties  of  finding  a 
lender  willing  to  commit  funds  for  educa- 
tional borrowing.  Loans  for  non-repossessable 
items  like  a  college  degree  are  Inherently 
short-term.  (Under  current  regulations,  gov- 
ernment-backed loans  must  be  repaid  within 
10  years  of  leaving  school.)  This  means  that 
recent  college  graduates  are  conftxjnted  with 
the  burden  of  making  fixed  loan  payments 
during  their  twenties  when  their  earnings 
are  apt  to  be  the  lowest  of  their  careers.  The 
first  years  away  from  college  should  be  for 
many  a  time  of  vocational  experimentation. 
The  logic  behind  the  establishment  of  pro- 
grams like  the  Peace  Corps  waa  that  these 
post-college  years  represent  the  only  period 
in  the  lives  of  many  when  the  demands  of 
self-sacrifice  do  not  seriously  conflict  with 
the  responsibilities  of  home  and  family.  The 
burden  of  educational  debt,  however,  may 
convince  many  recent  college  graduates  that 
they  cannot  afford  idealism.  Students  who 
worry  about  this  debt  may  be  channeled  Into 
purely  vocational  programs,  recognizing  that 
academic  experimentation  Is  an  expensive 
luxury  for  which  they  will  be  pajying  all  too 
soon. 

Almost  all  of  these  problems  could  be  cir- 
cumvented through  a  program  of  Income- 
contingent,  deferred  college  loans,  first  sug- 
gested by  Milton  Friedman  in  lp55.  Such  a 
plan  would  spread  repayment  of  room,  board, 
and  tuition  costs  over  most  of  a  student's 
earning  life — e^>ecially  the  later  working 
years  when  one  can  most  easily  afford  repay* 
ment.  Just  lengthening  the  term  of  student 
loans  would  lessen  the  burden  tbat  borrow* 
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Ing  places  on  recent  college  graduates. 
Ideally,  these  deferred  loans  would  carry  the 
principle  of  scholarships  one  step  further 
and  make  a  student's  repayment  schedule 
contingent  on  future  earnings.  College  grad- 
uates might  be  required  to  repay  two  or  three 
per  cent  of  their  annual  earnings  (depend- 
ing on  the  amount  borrowed)  over  a  25-to- 
35  year  period.  Under  such  a  plan,  educa- 
tional debt  would  not  be  a  significant  burden 
to  students  at  any  point  in  their  lives.  If 
borrowers  were  freed  from  all  but  token  re- 
payment obligations  if  they  fall  to  make  a 
certain  base  amount  (say,  $8,400  a  year), 
these  loans  would  not  force  people  to  alter 
their  career  aspirations  (or  non-aspirations) 
to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  educational 
debt.  Some  conservative  economists  believe 
that  this  kind  of  loan  program  would  enable 
educational  institutions  to  begin  moving 
closer  toward  "full-cost  tuition"  (that  is,  a 
system  whereby  colleges  and  universities 
could  reduce  the  gap  between  tuition  and 
the  cost  of  really  educating  a  student)  with- 
out limiting  college  enrollment  to  just  those 
from  high-income  families.  Such  a  program 
would  allow  state  and  federal  governments 
to  reduce  their  subsidy  of  higher  education, 
which  disproportionately  benefits  the  upper 
middle  class. 

Needless  to  say.  any  movement  toward  full- 
cost  tuition  is  anathema  to  orthodox  liberals 
who  are  wedded  to  the  concept  that  society 
is  a  major  beneficiary  of  college  education. 
However,  as  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  I  personally  would  be  hard-pressed 
to  explain  to  an  auto  worker  how  he  has 
benefitted  from  my  attending  college  thanks 
in  large  part  to  his  tax  payments.  This  whole 
question  of  who  pays  for  college  seems  to 
illustrate  the  basic  confiict  in  liberal  philos- 
ophy between  a  genuine  concern  for  lower- 
Income  groups  and  the  belief  that  most  so- 
cietal Institutions  should  be  publicly  sup- 
ported. In  this  case,  blue-collar  workers  lose 
out  as  their  tax  money  is  being  used  to  fund 
a  highly  stratified  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

AN   idea    whose   time    CAME — AND    WENT 

For  a  while  in  1971  deferring  college  costs 
looked  like  an  idea  whose  time  had  finally 
come.  Yale  and  21  other  leading  educational 
institutions  were  discussing  the  prospects 
of  jointly  adopting  a  modified  deferred  tui- 
tion arrangement  (under  the  aegis  of  the 
Ford  Foundation)  to  cover,  at  least,  the  most 
recent  tuition  increases.  MeanwhUe,  newly 
elected  Ohio  Governor  John  GlUigan  was 
proposing  to  the  legislature  that  the  state 
adopt  deferred  tuition  as  a  way  of  paying 
for  higher  education. 

Yet  somehow  deferred  tuition  failed  to 
catch  on.  The  Ford  Foundation  pxiUed  out 
as  the  funding  agent  (worried  about  how  It 
would  look  if  it  directly  subsidized  students 
at  elite  universities)  and  Yale  decided  to  go 
it  alone.  Due  to  their  unwillingness  to  tie  up 
too  much  capital  in  what  they  call  their  "tui- 
tion postponement"  plan,  Yale  limits  a  stu- 
dent to  borrowing  only  $1,400  a  year  (it  will 
rise  to  $1,900  with  a  new  tuition  increase  in 
the  fall ) .  At  the  end  of  his  senior  year  a 
student  who  has  borrowed  money  under  this 
plan  (to  a  current  maximum  of  about  35 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  his  education)  can 
decide  whether  he  wants  to  treat  this  as  a 
standard  loan  or  whether  he  wants  to  defer 
repayment.  If  he  chooses  to  defer  repayment, 
the  student  is  obligated  to  pay  Yale  four- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  his  yearly  taxable 
income  for  each  $1,000  borrowed.  This  obli- 
gation lasts  until  his  "tuition  group"  (par- 
ticipants in  the  plan  who  left  college  the 
same  year  he  did)  has  either  repaid  its  col- 
lective loan  (which  Yale  expects  to  take  about 
27  years)  or  until  35  years  have  elapsed. 
There  is,  however,  an  escape  clause  for  a 
Yale  graduate  who  finds  himself  in  a  high- 
income  bracket  and  grows  weary  of  tithing 
a  fraction  of  his  income  to  his  alma  mater. 
Anyone  can  "buy  out"  of  the  plan  at  any 
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tune  by  paying  Yale  150  per  cent  of  the  out- 
standing loan  and  interest. 

The  Yale  plan  is  obviously  somewhat 
limited.  A  $1,400  deferred  loan  does  not  al- 
leviate the  serious  problem  that  many  mid- 
dle-income families  have  in  sending  their 
children  to  high-cost  institutions  like  Yale. 
The  Yale  experiment  demonstrates  the  limits 
of  trying  to  establish  an  effective  and  com- 
prehensive deferred  tuition  program  without 
the  financial  backing  of  a  government  agency. 
( Yale  may  modify  its  plan  somewhat  this  year 
to  enabel  students  to  qualify  for  the 
interest  subsidy  in  conventional  federally 
supported  loan  programs.)  If  Yale,  one  of 
the  richest  schools  in  the  country,  can  only 
afford  to  allow  students  to  defer  $1,400  a  year, 
then  it  is  obvious  that  this  plan  is  impos- 
sible at  less  affluent  institutions  without 
significant  government  aid. 

AS    POPULAR    AS    AN    EOSEL 

What  happened  to  Gilligan's  deferred  tui- 
tion plan  is  an  illustration  of  what  happens 
when  an  innovative  idea  threatens  the  edu- 
cational status  quo.  College  presidents  and 
teachers  saw  it  as  endangering  their  privi- 
leged position.  Most  students  and  parents  de- 
nounced it  as  a  way  of  masking  tuition  In- 
creases. Even  labor  unions  (who  theoreti- 
cally should  have  seen  its  potential  for  reliev- 
ing the  tax  burden  of  the  lower  middle  class) 
attacked  the  proposal  as  antithetical  to  the 
liberal  tradition  of  low-cost  or  free  college 
education.  Shortly  after  the  program  was  sent 
to  the  legislature.  John  Gilllgan,  a  man  who 
understands  political  realities,  threw  in  the 
towel.  In  the  ensuing  three  years,  deferred 
tuition  has  not  been  seriously  revived  In 
Ohio. 

Gilllgan  shouldn't  have  been  surprised  by 
the  ferocity  of  the  opposition  to  deferred  tui- 
tion. In  1967.  a  White  House  task  force.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  MIT  physics  professor 
Jerrold  R.  Zacharias,  proposed  establishing  a 
deferred  income-contingent  loan  program  in 
the  form  of  an  Educational  Opportunity 
Bank  which  would  allow  students  to  "sell 
participation  shares  in  their  future  earnings. " 

The  response  was  immediate.  In  a  joint 
statement,  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  the 
Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities, 
and  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Col- 
leges denounced  the  proposal  and  charged 
that  its  intent  was  to  let  society  "abandon 
responsibility  for  the  higher  education  of  its 
young  people."  That  was  the  end  of  the  Zach- 
arias plan. 

A  new  deferred  college  loan  plan  was  re- 
cently offered  by  James  Jung,  head  of  the 
Wisconsin  Higher  Education  Aids  Board.  The 
proposal  was  in  response  to  "the  new  18- 
year-old  age -of -majority  which  .  .  .  essen- 
tially changes  the  nation's  post-secondary 
education  systems  from  child-oriented  sys- 
tems to  adult-oriented  systems."  Jung  argues 
that  this  shift  may  invalidate  the  use  of 
family  income  as  a  gauge  in  determining  eli- 
gibility for  student  aid,  since  parents  are  not 
legally  obligated  to  support  adult  offspring. 
If  an  18-year-old's  own  finsuicial  resources  be- 
come the  only  relevant  factor  In  allocating 
educational  assistance,  almost  all  students, 
except  for  those  with  trust  funds,  would  dem- 
onstrate financial  "need."  Since  conventional 
student  loan  programs  with  fixed  repayment 
schedules  are  a  regressive  form  of  taxation 
for  low-income  Individuals  (they  must  pay 
back  a  much  higher  percentage  of  their  in- 
come than^the  more  affluent),  the  Wisconsin 
report  recommends  that  the  state  begin  to 
move  toward  some  form  of  long-term  deferred 
loan  arrangement  under  which  at  least  the 
interest  rates  would  be  keyed  to  future  earn- 
ings. Not  surprisingly,  Jung  described  the 
initial  reaction  to  the  plan,  which  Is  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  Wisconsin  legislature  next 
year,  as  "just  disastrotis." 

State  governments  are  obviously  in  a  much 
better  position  than  private  universities  to 
set    up   deferred   loan   programs.   Both   the 
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Ohio  and  Wisconsin  plans  suggested  borroW' 
ing  from  state  pension  funds  until  the  loan 
program  became  self-sustaining.  Such  a  firm 
financial  foundation  would  enable  students 
to  borrow  enough  to  cover  most  of  their  col 
lege  e.xpenses.  The  Wisconsin  report  projects 
an  average  yearly  student  loan  of  more  than 
$4,000  by  1980.  But  state  deferred  loan  pro- 
grams are  something  like  state-wide  gasoline 
rationing — tney  are  no  substitute  lor  u  na- 
tional system.  With  so  many  students  cross- 
ing state  lirjes  to  attend  college,  it  seems  a 
bit  impractical  to  make  deferred  tuition  a 
state  responsibility. 

The  1967  White  House  task  force  estimated 
that  a  National  Educational  Opportunitj 
Bank  could  be  self-sustaining  if  students 
paid  one  per  cent  of  their  income  over  a  3C 
year  period  for  every  $3,000  borrowed  The 
income-contingent  pay-back  provisions  ol 
such  a  plan  could  be  easily  added  to  the  fed 
eral  income  tax  forms.  Although  such  a  pro- 
gram can — and  should — be  justified  on  othei 
grounds,  there  Is  no  reason  to  minimize  its 
potential  as  a  limited  form  of  income  redis 
tribution  by  following  Yale's  model  and  al 
lowing  high-income  individuals  to  "buy  out' 
of  the  repayment  program.  These  income- 
contingent  loans  could  also  be  modified  tc 
meet  the  needs  of  graduate  and  professionai 
students. 

THE    COURAGE   TO    SAY    "NO" 

The  benefits  of  such  a  national  loan  pro 
gram  are  not  just  financial.  Too  many  18 
year-olds  go  off  to  college  out  of  a  feeling 
of  social  obligation  to  their  parents  rathei 
than  any  real  desire  to  immediately  pursue 
their  education.  Students  like  these  tend  tc 
regard  college  as  a  nuisance  that  must  b« 
endured  in  exchange  for  continued  parental 
support.  Intergenerational  tensions  are  ex 
acerbated  when  disinterest  leads  to  pool 
grades  and  parental  laments  of  ■I'm  paying 
$5,000  a  year  to  send  you  to  that  school  and 
you  bring  home  a  C — ." 

Such  an  expansion  of  educational  loan 
programs  would  force  students  to  take  re 
sponsibility  for  their  own  educations.  The 
temptation  to  ignore  classes  would  be  some- 
what reduced  if  students  knew  that  they 
were  wasting  their  own  money  rather  than 
that  of  their  parents.  This  financial  obliga- 
tion might  also  give  many  18-year-olds  the 
courage  to  say  honestly,  "I'm  not  ready  for 
college  yet."  But  these  same  students  would 
still  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  college 
at  any  point  later  in  their  lives.  (Since  the 
total  amount  of  repayment  made  by  a 
healthy  20-year-old  would  be  potentially 
much  greater  than  a  55-year-old's.  equity 
would  require  some  adjustment  in  the  for 
mula  to  take  age  Into  consideration.) 

Like  the  voucher  system,  deferred  college 
costs  might  introduce  some  element  of  com- 
petition into  the  educational  system.  Colleges 
and  universities  are  almost  as  free  from  the 
rigors  of  the  marketplace  as  public  elemen 
tary  and  secondary  schools.  As  long  as  finan- 
cial considerations  continue  to  play  a  major 
role  in  dictating  college  choice,  many  public 
institutions  (and  private  schools  that  can 
still  afford  to  make  beguiling  scholarship  of 
fers)  do  not  have  to  worry  about  attracting 
students.  Their  moderate  cost  and  the  in- 
ability of  many  students  to  afford  to  go  else- 
where provide  an  almost  captive  enrollment. 
Institutional  torpor  is  often  the  result  of  the 
easy  existence  that  comes  from  the  assurance 
of  full  classrooms  and  continued  public 
subsidy. 

If  such  a  plan  were  adopted,  a  student  who 
is  willing  to  make  the  necessary  long-term 
financial  commitment  should  be  able  to  af- 
ford any  school  to  which  he  has  been  ad- 
mitted. Public  Institutions  that  have  taken 
their  enrollment  for  granted  would  suddenly 
have  to  work  to  attract  qualified  students. 
Such  competition  might  actually  produce 
some  of  that  educational  diversity  that  has 
always  been  alleged  to  be  one  of  the  strengths 
of  American  higher  education. 
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Competition  may  also  work  to  prevent  a 
too-rapid  escalation  of  educational  costs. 
When  the  government  began  picking  up  the 
tab  for  prosrams  like  Medicare  and  Medicaid, 
health  costs  soared  Ijecause  of  a  phenom- 
enon known  as  ■"third-partying" — once  doc- 
tors knew  that  individuals  would  no  longer 
he  absorbing  the  costs,  many  abandoned 
their  scruples  about  padding  the  bin.  A  slg- 
r.'P.cant  Increase  In  traditional  government 
aid  to  higher  education  would  merely  stimu- 
late college  administrators  to  Inflate  their 
costs,  since  they  know  they  would  be  repaid 
from  the  federal  or  state  treasury.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  national  system  of  income- 
cor.tingent  deferred  loans  would  force  col- 
leges to  compete  for  students  and  thus  keep 
expen.<:es  down.  Since  the  percentage  of  an- 
nual Income  to  be  repaid  would  depend  on 
the  size  of  the  educational  loan,  borrowers 
would  continue  to  be  extremely  cost  con- 
s-lou;.  Students  ml-'ht  be  able  to  afford  ex- 
pensive private  institutions  like  Harvard,  but 
the  onus  would  be  on  the  school  to  prove 
that  It  Is  worth  the  additional  money.  De- 
ferred loans  will  not  remove  price  competi- 
tion from  higher  education.  Rather,  they  will 
enable  students  to  consider  all  price  levels  in 
a  quest  for  the  best  educational  value. 

Since  the  Ill-fated  Zacharias  proposal, 
tbere  has  been  no  Income-contingent  de- 
ferred loan  proposal  considered  by  Congress, 
nor  analyzed  by  the  federal  bureaucracy. 
This  may  be  less  of  an  Indictment  of  the 
merits  of  the  idea  than  an  illustration  of 
the  political  power  of  educational  tradition- 
alism. Although  the  Carnegie  Commission 
has  officially  dubbed  this  era  "The  New  De- 
pression In  Higher  Education."  academic 
bureaucrats  are  reluctant  to  tamper  with 
traditional  patterns  of  funding  higher  edu- 
cation. Government  education  officials  and 
Influential  legislators  remain  wedded  to  the 
liberal  tradition  of  low-tuition  higher  edu- 
cation— conveniently  lgnorii:g  that  thi.s 
means  that  the  poor  and  the  lower  middle- 
class  are  left  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
tab.  Many  students  regard  parenUl  subsidy 
as  a  God-given  right  and  are  not  enthusiastic 
about  a  system  that  makes  them  responsible 
for  their  own  education.  Only  parents  with 
college-age  chUdren— far  from  an  unimpor- 
tant electoral  bloc— have  the  potential  to 
fully  appreciate  the  benefits  of  a  national 
system  of  deferred  coUege  costs.  So.  when  it 
la  time  to  write  your  daughter  a  check  for 
another  semester  at  Bryn  Mawr.  just  remem- 
ber, it  doesnt  have  to  be  this  way. 


ABORTION 


HON.  RALPH  S.  REGULA 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VrS 

Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  REGXJLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Proehlich.  and  12 
new  cosponsors  reintroduced  House 
Resolution  585  to  create  a  select  commit- 
tee to  study  the  impact  and  ramifications 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  on 
abortion. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  that  resolution  and 
strongly  urge  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee to  take  note  of  the  bipartisan  support 
this  resolution  has  received. 

I  recently  wrote  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  and 
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to  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
•member  urging  them  to  take  action  in 
committee  on  this  resolution. 

The  text  of  the  letters,  both  of  which 
are  similar,  is  as  follows: 

House  of  Repeesentattves, 
Washington,  DC.,  April  8,  1974. 
Hon.  Rat  J.  Madden, 

Chairman,  the  House  Committee  on  Rules, 
Washington.  DC: 
The  purpose  of  my  letter  ie  to  urge  prompt 
Rules  Committee  consideration  of  H.  Res. 
585  and  identical  resolutions,  creating  a  se- 
lect committee  to  study  the  impact  and 
ramifications  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
on  abortion. 

There  are  at  least  65  separRte  bUls  pending 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  dealing  with 
the  "pro  life"  usue.  Most  at  these  bUIs  are 
languL<;hing  in  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  it  appears  that  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood they  will  receive  attention  this 
Congress. 

I   firmly   believe   that  each   issue  pending 

before  this  Congress  deserves  a  fair  and  open 

hearing.  Including  the  scrutiny  that  can  only 

be  achieved  through  the  Committee  process. 

With  best  regards,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  $.  Regula, 
Me7u})«r  of  Congress. 


SENATOR  McGOVERN  SPEAKS  IN 

NEW  yorb: 
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HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  It,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Senator  George  McGovern  came  to 
speak  before  a  group  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity. He  talked  about  the  same  issues 
that  he  raised  in  the  campaign,  the  same 
issues  that  confront  us  today.  He  talked 
about  the  defense  boondoggle,  the  dirty 
tricks,  the  nature  of  the  Presidency.  He 
spoke  in  a  way  that  we  can  all  under- 
stand and  he  spoke  with  conviction. 

I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record 
a  news  report  of  that  speech  from  the 
April  4  edition  of  the  VUIage  Voice: 

(Prom  the  VUIage  Voice,  Apr.  4,   1974] 

George  McGovern.  Sitrvivor 

(By  Marlene  Nadle) 

The  audience  waiting  for  Senator  George 
McGovern  was  pacified  with  the  only  movie 
NYU  had  in  the  house.  "Dr.  Strangelove  " 
Many  Washington  shuttles  later  McGovern 
arrived.  "I  understand  you'va  been  watching 
■Dr.  Strangelove,- "  he  said,  glancing  regret- 
fully at  the  disappearing  screen.  "During 
the  entire  '72  campaign  I  trie«  to  get  Richard 
Nixon  to  debate  me.  Tonight  Is  the  closest 
I've  come." 

The  evening  would  in  fact  be  a  debate  with 
the  Strangelove  mentality  that  created 
Nixon's  $99  billion  defense  budget,  but  first 
McGovern  detoured  into  the  bizarre  post- 
electoral  world. 

His  touch  was  light,  as  if  he.  like  Kubrick. 
had  learned  that  the  comic  spirit  was  the 
best  defense  against  life's  madness.  Mock- 
ingly he  summed  up  the  events  of  the  16 
months  since  the  election,  Jabbing  at  the 
Irony  of  the  President  most  publicly  com- 
mitted to  law  and  order  running  an  admin- 
istration riddled  with  28  convictions  and  in- 


dlctments.  Circling  closer.  He  tossed  out 
Nixon's  quote,  "We  will  get  to  the  bottom  of 
Watergate,"  and  cut  it  with  the  fact  that  the 
President  fired  the  prosecutor  who  got  to  the 
top. 

"In  this  astonishing  period,"  he  continued, 
"we  have  seen  Operation  Candor,  an  an- 
nouncement that  the  Presldant  would  tell 
the  truth  for  a  period  of  time,  After  30  days 
the  experiment  was  over.  Then  there  was  the 
Judicial  order  for  Nixon  to  produce  the  tapes 
and  instead  he  produced  a  searetary  capable 
of  the  most  remarkable  acrobatic  feats  In 
Washington.  Then  there  was  General  Haig 
explaining  away  the  erasures  by  saying  there 
were  sinister  forces  at  work,  and  I  certainly 
didn't  argue  with  that.  Now  we  have  Nixon 
pledged  to  cooperate  with  the  Judiciary  com- 
mittee and  he  is  carrying  hts  cooperation 
so  far  he  wants  to  select  th«  evidence  for 
them." 

McGovern  was  relaxed  anfl  radiant  be- 
hind the  podium.  Suntanned,  sure,  so  unlike 
Eugene  McCarthy  whose  hand*  shook  almost 
spastlcally  during  a  speech  after  the  '68  deb- 
acle. McGovern  left  no  doubt  tfcat  he  was  one 
of  the  survivors. 

Concluding  his  history  strongly,  he  said 
"We  have  arrived  at  the  point  where  we  may 
need  a  new  President  to  save  tUe  Presidency.  " 
He  did  not  want  resignation.  His  call  for  Im- 
peachment was  clear  and  correct,  without 
hints.  It  was  only  later,  standing  with  friends 
on  the  windy  sidewalk,  that  he  predicted 
Nixon  would  be  Impeached. 

"And  convicted?"  someone  asked  as  he  slid 
into  his  car.  "I  hope  so."  he  exhaled  quietly, 
his  smUe  edging  between  principle  and 
malice. 

If  there  was  some  Ul  wUl  t«cked  away  In 
the  prairie  preacher,  who  couW  blame  him? 
Certainly  not  anyone  in  the  audience  who 
heard  him  describe  the  mysterious  phone  call 
from  someone  claiming  to  be  his  campaign 
manager  to  APL-CIO  president  George 
Meany  ordering  him  to  get  himself  to  New 
York  fast  because  McGovern  was  waiting  to 
see  him.  This  particular  bit  of  Insanity  out  of 
the  dirty  tricks  department  was  repeated 
often  enough  to  Irritate  Meany-s  gigantic  ego 
and  seed  much  of  the  antipathy  that  may 
have  cost  McGovern  the  labor  tote. 

McGovem's  glance  back  to  the  campaign 
was  only  brief.  Most  of  his  titoe  was  spent 
dealing  with  reforms  needed  for  the  present. 
"It  looks  as  If."  he  continued  wryly,  "be- 
sides needing  a  new  President  and  a  new  Con- 
gress we  could  use  a  new  citizeary.  According 
to  a  recent  poU.  only  27  per  cent  of  the  people 
believe  In  the  President,  only  21  per  cent  be- 
lieve in  Congress,  but  51  per  cent  believe  In 
flying  saucers." 

From  flying  saucers  it  was  only  a  short  trip 
back  to  "Strangelove."  The  line  between  the 
movie  and  reality  has  grown  tihlnner  In  the 
years  that  have  seen  its  main  character.  Gen- 
eral Ripper,  step  off  the  screen,  change  his 
name  to  General  Lavelle,  and  on  his  own  Ini- 
tiative, start  bombing  North  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia. 

At  the  point  Just  before  McOovern  walked 
Into  the  auditorium  Dr.  Strangelove  was  o'- 
gasmlng  over  the  possibilities  Of  the  doom'^- 
day  machine  and  working  hlm»elf  towards  a 
frenzy  of  Joy  over  all  the  fear  It  would  cau.<=e 
the  enemy.  McGovern  simply  continued 
Strangeloves  speech  as  a  satire  of  Nixon 
and  the  General's  arguments  for  more  and 
more  overkill  and  more  and  more  tors  for 
their  arsenal. 

"I  remember,"  he  said,  getting  to  par- 
ticulars, "when  the  Generals  were  touting 
the  B-70  to  Congress,  claiming  they  had  to 
have  it  for  safety's  sake  because  it  could 
fly  over  70,000  feet.  It  was  only  after  It  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  $2  billion  that  some  low 
level  technician  pointed  out  that  the  Rus- 
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slan  missiles  flew  higher  than  70,000  feet. 
Now  anybody  who  wants  to  can  see  the 
B-70  in  the  Wright  Patterson  Museum  in 
Ohio. 

"Then  there  were  other  little  trinkets  the 
military  convinced  Congress  to  buy,  like  The 
Goat.  It  was  an  army  vehicle  that  was  sup- 
posed to  cost  $5  million  and  float,  but  cost 
$15  million  and  sank." 

In  attacking  the  inefficiency  and  greed 
that  bloated  this  year's  defense  budget  to 
a  record  $99  billion,  McGovern,  and  the  film 
both  seemed  to  be  proving  It  was  not  the 
weapon's  ability  to  function,  but  Its  mere 
possession,  and  the  sense  of  power  it  gave, 
that  was  nine-tenths  of  the  pleasure  for 
the  Strangeloves. 

In  urging  the  people  In  the  audience 
and  Congress  to  confront  a  military  budget 
that  is  inconsistent  with  a  foreign  policy 
pledged  to  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  de- 
tente, and  strategic  arms  limitation,  Mc- 
Govern was  daring  them  to  enter  the  twi- 
light zone — the  technological  reality,  or  more 
precisely  unreality,  in  which  arms  planning 
goes  forward.  It  Is  the  "could  do,  would  do," 
world  of  war  games,  of  t'neoretlcal  encounters 
and  symbolic  clashes,  or  bargaining  chip  In- 
vestments and  early  leadtlme  hedges  against 
some  remote  future  prospect  that  Is  no  less 
hideous  for  being  improbable.  It  is  a  world 
where  it  Is  easy  to  get  carried  away  with 
the  need  for  offensive  weapons  as  they  do  in 
the  '75  budget  or  to  urge  an  all-out  attack 
as  they  do.  In  the  film.  For  Strangelove 's 
cloistered  world  makes  winning  all  that  mat- 
ters and  leads  both  to  war  and  Watergate. 

In  trying  to  bring  a  Uttle  light  to  the  twi- 
light zone,  to  make  people  realize  we  were 
Just  wasting  money  on  a  useless  doomsday 
•machine,  McGovern  pulled  out  quotes  from 
those  few  In  the  defense  establishment  who 
were  able  to  maintain  some  sense  of  pro- 
portion. He  used  McNsimara's  statement  that 
400  deliverable  warheads  were  all  he  could 
use  as  a  deterrent  force,  and  added  the  fact 
that  we  were  now  building  10,000.  He  used 
Paul  Warnke's  remark  that  in  the  '74  budget, 
$14  billion  could  have  safely  been  cut,  and 
reminded  the  audience  that  instead,  $19  bil- 
lion was  added.  He  even  went  back  to  Eisen- 
hower for  his  central  theme,  quoting  In  his 
soft,  nasal,  twangy  voice  the  former  Presi- 
dent's speech  which  begins,  "Every  gun 
made,  every  warship  launched,  is  a  theft 
from  those  who  hunger,"  and  ends,  as  In 
Strangelove's  technological  Wonderland, 
with  "htimanlty  hanging  from  a  cross  of 
Iron." 

As  he  pleaded  for  a  change  of  priorities, 
his  earnestness  became  more  evident.  If  wiser 
and  wittier,  it  was  the  same  essential  Mc- 
Govern plodding  on  with  the  same  message 
as  unflagglngly  now  as  he  was  when  he  stood 
at  three  per  cent  in  the  polls  and  nobody 
listened.  The  circle  seeming  to  have  come 
round  again,  for  unlike  the  days  of  Time 
covers  there  was  no  major  press  in  the  audi- 
ence, only  the  faithful  who  were  addicted  to 
hearing  McGovern  speak. 

And  yet,  even  the  faithful  seemed  wiser, 
more  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  had  In- 
vented McGovern  to  fill  their  need  for  a  radi- 
cal candidate  then  as  he  filled  their  need  for 
hope  now.  "He  may  have  disappointed  us," 
they  would  say  sadly,  "but  he  is  all  we  have 
against  Nixon.  He  Is  all  we  have." 

If  there  was  an  element  of  the  fantastic  on 
their  part.  It  was  a  time  trip.  For  a  few  sec- 
onds in  the  opening  applause  It  was  June  of 
'72  and  he  wsis  about  to  capture  the  nomina- 
tion and  go  on  to  win  the  election.  It  was  like 
re-livlng  a  love  affair — the  sweetness  more 
Intensive,  the  limitations  sharpened  by  per- 
spective, the  pain  of  being  so  close  again  to 
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the  person  who  might  have  made  your  world 
beautiful,  the  knowledge  that  despite  all  the 
faults  there  was  something  extraordinary  in 
him,  in  the  pure  doggedness  with  which  he 
keeps  fighting  for  the  issues  that  are  his,  and 
not  pinned  to  him  like  someone  else's  pro-pot 
or  abortion  button. 

For  the  audience  watching  him  out  of  Its 
lost  innocence,  the  question  period  was  a 
time  of  testing — of  him,  of  its  own  mood  of 
despair.  "Doesn't  It  make  you  feel  cynical," 
one  young  man  said,  asking  for  confirmation, 
but  silently  begging  for  denial,  "when  you  see 
the  Democrats  in  Congress  putting  up  so  lit- 
tle resistance  to  the  defense  budget?" 

"It's  as  frustrating  as  the  long  effort  to 
end  the  war,"  he  answered  with  some  of  the 
weariness  showing,  "but  eventually  we'll  do 
it.  So  far  we  have  about  42  votes  to  limit  the 
military.  About  the  same  as  we  had  for  the 
Hatfield-McGovern,  or,  as  we  like  to  say  in 
South  Dakota,  the  McGovern-Hatfteld 
amendment  to  withdraw  the  troops  from 
Vietnam."  He  kept  urging  them  to  keep  the 
pressure  up  and  saying  eventually  Congress 
would  come  around. 

Yet  hearing  was  not  believing,  and  later, 
on  the  sidewalk,  someone  would  ask  in- 
credulously, "How  can  you  stay  an  optimist  in 
Strangelove's  America?" 

"Oh,  I  can  manage  until  about  this  time  of 
night,"  he  answered  laconically,  "then  I  get 
up  in  the  morning  and  start  all  over."  After 
a  pause  in  which  he  took  a  quick  dive  into 
memory,  he  added,  "You  know  I  come  from  a 
state  where  every  day  is  a  struggle  to  Just  stay 
alive.  So  you  have  to  keep  going." 

Maybe  It's  that  prairie  grit  that  keeps  him 
fighting  the  position  General  Lavelle  took  in 
real  life  and  General  Ripper  took  on  the 
screen.  "War  Is  too  Important  to  be  left  to 
the  politicians,"  he  said.  "They  do  not  have 
the  time  or  the  capacity  for  strategic 
thinking." 

Maybe  it  is  that  South  Dakota  strength 
that  makes  him,  despite  his  {lersonal  misfor- 
tune, keep  pushing  his  56-page  alternative 
military  budget,  keep  refusing  to  buy  the 
technological  snowjob,  keep  refusing  to  fall 
in  line  with  presidents  and  congressmen 
willing  to  approve  anything  the  military 
dreams  up  while  starving  the  human  agenda. 

Or  maybe  he,  like  so  many  in  the  audience, 
is  haunted  by  the  scene  in  "Strangelove^ln 
which  the  wonder  weapons  go  out  of  control, 
the  scene  where  the  General,  explaining  in 
technocratese  why  the  bombers  cannct  be 
recalled,  keeps  sputtering  defensively,  "You 
remember,  gentlemen.  It  was  all  In  Plan  R. 
You  approved  It,  gentlemen.  You  ap- 
proved  it." 


MAR'YLAND'S    FIRST    DISTRICT 
VOTERS    POLL    RESULTS 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  almost  500,000  Mary- 
landers  in  a  district  that  stretches  from 
the  suburbs  of  Baltimore  on  the  north, 
around  the  Chesapeake  Bay  including 
all  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  as  well  as  the 
three  southern  Maryland  counties  south 
of  Washington,  D.C. 

In  response  to  a  poll  sent  to  my  con- 
stituents in  February  and  March,  I  re- 
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ceived  a  very  gratifying  12-percent  ro- 
turn  with  some  rather  revealing  result 
I  would  like  to  share  these  with  my  co^ 
leagues.  At  this  point  I  insert  a  summar 
of  the  poll: 

Maryland  First  District  Poll  Shows  Mx 
jority  Against  PREsroENTiAL  Resicnatios 
Impeachment,  Representative  Bauma) 
Reveals 

Washington,  DC. — A  districtwide  poll 
conducted  in  Maryland's  First  Congressional 
District  by  Rep.  Robert  E.  Bauman  (R-Mdl) 
during  February  and  March  shows  that  by  la 
comfortable  majority,  residents  oppose  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  impeachment  or  resignatioi. 
More  than  half,  however,  said  that  they 
not  approve  of  the  way  he  is  doing  hi 
job. 

Congressman  Bauman  said  that  he  malle 
out  96.252  polls  and  had  received  12.135  ri 
turns  by  the  end  of  March.  The  response  ral 
of  over   12 '<    was  considered  very  good.   l|e 
said. 

When  asked  whether  the  President  shouj 
be  removed  from  office  by  impeachment  arid 
conviction,  28',£  said  yes,  60^",^  said  no.  arid 
lO'r  were  undecided.  Similarly,  when  Eiskad 
whether  Mr.  Nixon  should  resign,  SCt  said 
yes,  61 '"r    said  no,  and  S'^r    were  undecidep. 

Nevertheless,  First  District  residents  weic 
not  particularly  pleased  with  the  Presidentfs 
performance  in  office.  When  asked  whether 
they  approved  of  the  way  he  has  done  his  Job, 
only  36';    said  yes,  and  51'~c    answered   nk 

By  a  heavy  majority,  the  First  District  citi- 
zens said  they  would  favor  oil  exploration  dB 
the  Delmarva  Coast  If  adequate  safeguards 
against  spills  were  required  by  law.  Explora- 
tion was  favored  by  79  "^t  of  those  responding, 
and  only  14',  were  opposed. 

Another   heavy   majority   of   district   res 
dents  oppose  a  federal  guaranteed  annual  In- 
come.   Only    11';     favored   such   a   progran 
while   79'^,     were   opposed.   Respondents  ali 
opposed  public  campaign  financing,  with  only 
26';  expressing  support,  and  63',  saying  thJy 
were    against    public    financing    of    political 
campaigns. 

A  majority.  68', .  said  that  the  federal  go^ 
ernment  should  not  become  involved  in  lar 
use  planning,  a  policy  favored  by  only  16 1 
of  First  District  citizens.  The  biggest  ma 
jority.  82'-  .  said  that  they  have  less  confl 
dence  in  government  officials  now  than  ih^y 
had  in  the  past,  and  only  S"";  said  they  he 
greater  confidence  today  than  before. 

By  a  narrower  margin  (37'~;   in  favor.  44  f; 
opposed)      respondents    opposed     a     tax- 
nanced  program  of  national  health  Insuran^ 
for    all    citizens.    And    they    divided    evenly 
(41'c-41'r)    on   a   question   asking   whethfr 
they  believed  there  really  is  an  energy  crisij 

On  other  subjects.  First  District  citizen 
believe  there  will  be  an  economic  recessic 
this  year,  that  environmental  laws  should 
eased  temporarily  to  help  cope  with  energ 
shortages,  that  Congress  has  been  too  pr 
occupied  with  Watergate,  and  wovild  fav< 
rationing  of  gasoline  If  fuel  shortages  becor 
severe. 

The  poll  also  asked  that  respondents  rar 
several   major   issues  in  order  of   their   Ir 
portance  to  them.  Infiatlon/hlgh  prices  w^ 
ranked    number  one.   corruption   In   goverr 
ment    was   second,    the   energy   crisis    thir^ 
and  high  taxes  fourth. 

Rep.  Bauman  expressed  his  thanks  to  tl 
thousands  of  citizens  who  took  the  trouble 
to  reply,  and  added  that  he  Is  grateful  fcfr 
the  assistance  provided  by  a  number  of  hig>i 
school  classes  which  helped  tabulate  the  po^l 
responses. 
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DISTRICT-WIDE  PCLL  RESULTS.  1ST  COftGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT,  MARYLAND,  REPRESENTATIVE  ROBERT  E    BAUMAN 

(In  percfnt; 


ApHl 


Yes 


Do  voii  believe  Ih.it  there  really  15  »n  energy  crisis  today' 

II  luel  ^lo'Uges  do  become  severe,  would  vou  lavor  a  tederilly  imposed  system  of  gasoline  rat.oniniV'"' 

£r,.r  Tt  ';»'•"'"'»""'«"<''  '^*5  (^fh  «  auto  emission  controls)  should  be  eased  temporarily  I'/i'm^ns  of  solving  th.  energy  oroblemV 

p.  Jrt  I       ■""'  °J'  ^'P'o'^l""' '"  '^e  Al'^'-tic  Ocean  oH  the  Delmarva  coast  ,1  adequat"  safeguards  aga  . "t  loills  are  moosed  bv  ill? 

gi7o?,U'irb".  ^?;s^d^^rshr;ie''sVn°;;^::"oVc^^'  '"'^■•""'  '^'""  ''""'•"  "*  •''""^^^ "-  ^^-^^  .4"ch^'e;;^Sr^'„v^^S::::::::;::::::::::;::       ^1 

Do  you  approve  o«  the  wa»  the  President  has  done  his  job?  ' 

Do  you  now  have  greater  confidence  in  government  officials  than  yo'u'had  iiiVhe'Dast' ' 

Do  you  hink  that  tax  dollars  should  be  used  by  the  Government  to  finance  the  campaii 

Do  vou   hinK  that  Concress  has  been  too  preoccupied  with  the  •'Watergate  Affair'" 

00  you  avof  a  Federal  la*  to  guarantee  a  minimum  annual  income  (or  everyone  at  the  taxpayer' 

Do  you  favor  a  tax-fmanced  piogram  of  national  health  insurance  for  everyone'  i 

So  Z  "^^^^^^  S'JJ^'^nlir  ^l^ir;;?';^:^^""":^^*''.'"  '^^'"'"  '"^" '  "''  control  InLrylandand-ofherStai^- 


npaigns  of  candidates  (or  Jublic  office?. 
's  expense?] 


30 
36 
8 
26 
6% 
11 
37 
16 
49 


11,  197^ 


No 


Undecided 


41 
32 
27 
14 
60 
51 
51 
82 
63 
Z9 
79 

£S 

t4 


16 

9 

8 

6 

10 

8 

11 

8 

9 

4 

8 

18 

14 

25 


No'e   Percentages  may  add  up  to  slightly  less  than  100  percent,  because  not  all  reipondei.-s  ansy.ered  eviry  queslion. 


EDWARD  J.  COTTER.  JR.,  HONORED 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

or    CONNECTICDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward J.  Cotter,  Jr.,  of  Derby,  Conn.,  a 
constituent  of  mine  and  a  valued  friend, 
has  recently  been  singled  out  by  his  fel- 
low citizens  of  the  five-town  Lower  Nau- 
gatuck  Valley  area  for  one  of  the  most 
prestigious  awards  granted  in  our  area. 

In  recognition  of  his  many  years  of 
selfless  service  to  his  fellow  man,  Ed  has 
been  presented  with  the  annual  Charles 
H.  Flynn  Memorial  Award  for  Humani- 
tarian Service,  given  each  year  by  the 
Valley  United  Way  for  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ansonia,  Derby,  Seymour,  Shelton. 
and  Oxford,  Conn.  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
of  a  more  desening  recipient. 

Ed  Cotter  is  chief  photographer  and 
Derby  reporter  for  the  Ansonia  Sentinel, 
the  area's  daily  newspaper,  and  has  been 
a  familiar  figure  throughout  the  valley 
for  years.  Other  members  of  the  Cotter 
family  have  also  contributed  to  making 
the  name  an  honored  one  in  the  com- 
munity. 

But  in  the  words  of  Simeon  Isaacson 
while  presenting  the  award  for  the  Val- 
ley United  Way: 

Eds  reputation  through  the  five  towns 
has  always  been  based  primarUy  on  his  uii- 
silntUig  service  to  others. 

He  also  accurately  described  Ed  as: 

One  of  the  most  formidable  candidates 
ever  presented  for  the  honor. 

Born  November  11,  1920.  Ed  Cotter  is 
the  son  of  retired  motor  vehicle  inspector 
Edward  J.  Cotter,  Sr..  of  Derby  and  the 
late  Mrs.  Cotter. 

An  employee  of  the  Ansonia  Evening 
Sentinel  since  1939.  he  served  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  dmiiig  World  War  II  from  1942  to 
1946. 

Cotter  has  been  a  volunteer  fireman  in 
Derby  since  1939  and  chief  of  the  de- 
partment from  1946  to  1954.  He  is  a 
founder  of  the  Storm  Engine  Ambulance 
Corps,  the  first  of  the  Valleys  volunteer 
ambulance  units  since  1948.  He  has 
served  as  co-chairman  in  charge  of  op- 
erations and  was  recently  honored  by 
the  Storms  for  not  having  missed  a  night 
assignment  in  25  years. 

He  served  as  Civil  Defense  director  in 
Derby  from  1956  to  1960. 

An  organizer  and  past  president  of  the 
Valley  Fire  Chiefs  Emergency  Plan  and 


an  organizer  and  past  chairman  of  the 
Valley  Civil  Defense,  he  was  also  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Valley  Fire  Cliiefs 
Training  School  and  its  coordinator  since 
it  opened  10  years  ago. 

Cotter  was  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee that  set  up  and  secured  funds  for  the 
New  Haven  Fire  Chiefs  Emergency  Plan 
radio  system  that  covers  towns  in  the 
New  Haven  County. 

He  has  represented  New  Haven  County 
on  the  Governors  Advisory  Committee  on 
fire  fighting  problems  during  the  Korean 
War;  has  served  as  an  instructor  for  the 
Connecticut  State  Fire  College  for  the 
past  27  years,  and  been  disaster  chair- 
man for  the  Valley  Chapter,  American 
Red  Cross  for  four  years. 

During  the  floods  of  1955,  he  served  as 
a  volunteer  fire  coordinator  for  Derby. 
During  that  period  he  was  responsible 
for  securing  federal  funds. 

An  organizer  and  former  president  of 
the  Valley  Fire  Cliiefs  Emergency  Plan, 
he  also  organized  and  was  chairman  of 
the  Valley  Civil  Defense  Coimcil. 

Before  the  service  was  taken  over  by 
the  American  Red  Cross,  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Valley  Fireman's  Blood 
Bank. 

He  is  now  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Veterans  Memorial  Cen- 
ter in  Derby;  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Valley  Health  Depart- 
ment representing  Derby,  and  had  served 
as  a  volunteer  umpire  in  the  Derby  Little 
League  for  12  years. 

For  25  years  he  has  served  as  an  un- 
paid Derby  pohce  photographer. 

Married  to  the  former  Eleanor  Wil- 
helmy  of  Ansonia.  they  hjive  two  chil- 
dren, a  daughter,  Ellen  Jane  and  a  son, 
James  Edward. 

This  is  truly  an  exemplary  record  by 
an  outstanding  citizen  and  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  to  add  my  per- 
sonal congratulations  and  best  wishes  to 
Ed  on  the  occasion  of  this  richly  deserved 
award. 


SALUTE    TO    THE    CHAMP-HANK 
AARON 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  last  Monday  outfielder  Henry  "Hank' 
Aaron  of  baseballs  Atlanta  Braves  hit 


his  715  career  homer un — eclipsing  the 
homerun  record  of  the  illustrious  Babe 
Ruth. 

Henrj-  Aaron  is  a  great  baseball  player. 
His  batting  swing  is  among  the  smooth- 
est in  baseball,  a  beautiful  rhythm  to 
watch  as  he  glides  his  bat  almost  effort- 
lessly into  the  ball,  which  then  explodes 
into  orbit. 

However,  he  is  a  modest  man  whose 
primary  reaction  to  all  the  fanfare  and 
acclaim  was,  "I'm  glad  it's  over." 

We  salute  Hank  Aaron — and  the  new 
American  hero.  Congratulations  to  the 
new  champ. 


WASTED  TAX  DOLLARS 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF    NEW    JEaSET 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  JREPRESBNTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  this  Nation  are  crying  out  for 
the  reform  of  our  tax  codes.  Loopholes 
such  as  the  oil  depletion  allowance  per- 
mit multimillion-dollar  corporations  to 
pay  significantly  less  taiaes  propor- 
tionately than  the  average  vforkingman. 
The  problem  is  clear — our  tax  laws  are 
full  of  loopholes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rich  and  the  corporate  giants.  Yet  the 
people  who  need  tax  reform  find  nothing 

Single  people  are  discriminated  against 
by  the  tax  laws.  Senior  citizens  need 
legislation  providing  a  basic  $5,000  tax 
exemption  for  retirement  income.  The 
tax  treatment  accorded  persons  who  rent 
their  principal  residence  should  be  equal 
to  the  treatment  given  people  who  own 
their  homes.  The  tax  system  should  be 
simplified  for  America's  small  business- 
men. 

And  when  we  consider  how  the  tax- 
payers' doUars  are  spent,  the  need  for 
tax  reform  coupled  with  an  effective 
budget  control  procedure  is  clear.  It  is 
a  small  wonder  that  taxes  far  the  aver- 
age workingman  are  so  high  when  one 
considers  what  these  taxes  are  being 
spent  on  and  when  one  considers  that 
the  Nation's  tax  burden  is  not  being 
shared  equally.  To  illustrato  my  point 
about  the  wastage  of  tax  dolltrs,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  an  article  written  by  Mr.  James 
Davidson,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Taxpayers  Union,  that  was  printed 
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in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

The  article  follows : 
Where  Do  Taxes  Go?  Well,  $117,250 
FOR  Tea  Tasters  .  .  . 
(By  James  Dale  Davidson ) 

Washington. — Sitting  down  with  their 
scratch  pads  at  tax  time,  people  comfort 
themselves  with  the  notion  their  money  is 
going  to  pay  for  activities  which  are  at  least 
hypothetlcally  good:  purchasing  weapons  to 
fend  off  the  heathen,  helping  to  clean  the 
slums,  curing  cancer,  "establishing  a  lasting 
structure  of  peace"  and  so  on. 

The  more  cynical  among  us  may  have  more 
gruesome  theories,  but  our  doubts  are  sel- 
dom equal  to  what  really  goes  on. 

Some  examples  of  Government  spending 
are  so  Implausible  that  they  make  the  Con- 
gressional Record  second  only  to  National 
Lampoon  as  a  soiu-ce  of  comic  material.  One 
man  In  Texas  who  spent  several  years  glean- 
ing fiscal  funnies  from  the  Record  thought 
the  material  was  so  hilarious  he  was  demand- 
ing $25,000  from  a  book  publisher  for  his 
findings. 

Chances  are  that  he'll  never  get  the  money, 
not  because  his  examples  aren't  good  read- 
ing, but  because  they  are  so  easily  dupli- 
cated. They're  like  mosquitoes  in  a  swamp. 
Anyone  who  cares  to  wade  In  can  come  away 
with  as  many  specimens  as  he  can  stand. 

For  instance,  how  many  of  your  tjrpical 
taxpaylng  shoppers  who  complain  about  the 
cost  of  bacon  know  they  are  footing  a  $35,- 
000  bUl  for  one  year  of  chasing  wild  boars  in 
Pakistan? 

Just  as  ridiculous  Is  the  $70,000  which 
went  to  study  the  smell  of  perspiration  given 
off  by  the  Australian  aborigines. 

No  doubt  some  money  could  have  been 
saved  on  the  aborigine  project  if  only  the 
State  Department  had  prevailed  upon  Turkey 
to  lend  the  Australians  the  odor  measuring 
machine  we  purchased  for  the  Turks  for 
$28,361. 

But  we  haven't  stinted  our  benevolence  to- 
ward some  of  the  world's  other  peoples. 
Studying  the  life-views  of  the  Guajlro  In- 
dians In  Colombia  cost  us  $50,000. 

The  Bedouins  got  $17,000  for  a  dry  clean- 
ing plant  to  spruce  up  their  djellabas  (gar- 
ments). 

Morocco's  economy  got  an  unexpected 
boost  from  U.S.  taxpayers  in  the  form  of 
a  $37,314  potato  chip  machine.  All  that  left 
the  Moroccans  In  need  of  was  potatoes. 

Here  at  home,  Richard  Nixon  gave  the 
public  a  graphic  account  of  the  idiocy  of  ex- 
pending funds  to  support  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's Board  of  Tea  Tasters.  Mr.  Nixon 
said:  "At  one  time  in  the  dim  past,  there 
may  have  been  a  good  reason  for  such  special 
taste  tests,  but  that  reason  no  longer  exists. 
NevMi;heless,  a  separate  tea  tasting  board  has 
gone  right  along,  at  taxpayer's  expense,  be- 
cause nobody  up  to  now  took  the  trouble  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  why  It  was  In  existence." 

Having  taken  that  hard  look  soon  after 
beginning  his  first  term,  Mr.  Nixon  has  since 
looked  in  the  other  direction  while  the  Board 
of  Tea  Tasters  sipped  away  $117,250  a  year. 
This  doesn't  count  the  extra  sipping  done  by 
the  Board  of  Tea  Appeals. 

Another  interesting  and  little  known  do- 
mestic program  is  the  so-called  "Condom 
Stamp  Program,"  which  achieved  the  dis- 
tinction of  distributing  the  world's  first  and 
only  $23  rubbers. 

As  part  of  this  same  space-age  effect  to 
control  social  disease,  HEW  asked  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  for  fiscal  year 
1974  fimds  to  launch  an  antl-VJJ.  sateUite. 

Closer  to  earth,  the  Queen  of  England  re- 
ceived $68,000  for  not  planting  cotton  on  her 
plantation  in  MississlppL  This  put  her  far 
beyond  tJie  Pord  Motor  Co.,  which  got  only 
$14,000  tor  not  planting  wheat,  and  Llbby 
McNeU,  which  garnered  $19,000  for  growing 
no  cotton. 
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But  Queen  Elizabeth  came  off  like  a  prole- 
tarian compared  to  Yugoslavia's  Marshal 
Tito,  who  received  $2  million  to  purchase  a 
luxury  yacht. 

Tito  travels  in  even  better  style  than  Mr. 
Nixon's  drinking  buddy  Leonid  Brezhnev, 
whose  stake  in  solving  the  oU  crisis  was  in- 
creased when  American  -taxpayers  picked  up 
the  tab  on  his  12th  limousine. 

Not  all  of  our  largess  was  lavished  on  roy- 
alty and  foreign  potentates:  $31,650  went  for 
the  new  carpet  of  House  Speaker  Carl  Albert's 
office,  $21,000  for  draperies  and  $44,000  for 
chandeliers.  Another  $65,000  went  to  finish 
the  furnishings. 

Another  piece  of  furniture,  not  in  Albert's 
office,  also  claimed  a  lot  of  tax  money.  The 
zero  gravity  toilet — developed  by  the  space 
program  to  function  under  such  conditions — 
cost  $80,000.  But  that  was  nothing  compared 
to  tlie  lab  for  "environmental  testing"  of  the 
same  toilet,  which  came  to  $230,000. 

The  interdepartmental  screw  thread  com- 
mittee, established  as  a  temporary  agency  to 
speed  the  end  of  World  War  I,  is  still  labor- 
ing to  make  nuts  and  bolts  fit  together.  The 
cost :  $250,000  a  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  bureaucrats  who  devise  all 
these  Important  projects  need  a  break  once 
in  a  while.  The  Alaskan  Chateau  in  Anchor- 
age is  maintained  for  their  exclivslve  use 
(providing  they  make  $22,000  or  more,  or 
they're  members  of  the  military  above  the 
ra:;k  of  major) . 

For  a  tab  of  $3  a  day,  these  "public  ser- 
vants" can  vmwlnd  In  steam  rooms,  sauna, 
sunrooms,  massage  rooms,  a  gym  and  cock- 
taU  lounge.  The  bill  for  salaries  alone  of  the 
government  employes  who  act  as  servants 
at  Alaskan  Chateau  totals  more  than  $100,000 
a  year. 

The  cause  of  higher  learning  has  been 
bolstered  In  ways  that  would  have  dazzled 
Gulliver  more  than  his  visit  to  the  Grand 
Academy  of  Lagado.  For  reasons  unknown, 
governmental  research  has  located  the  fron- 
tiers of  man's  knowledge  in  three  remote 
countries:    Poland,   Burma   and   Yugoslavia. 

Six  thousand  dollars  went  to  study  Polish 
bisexual  frogs,  $85,000  was  consumed  learn- 
ing about  the  "cultvu-al,  economic  and  social 
impact  of  rural  road  construction  in  Poland" 
and  $20,000  was  devoted  to  study  the  blood 
groups  of  Polish  zlotnlka  pigs. 

In  Biurma  $5,000  went  to  collect  a  rare 
moss,  and  another  $8,000  went  to  track  down 
specimens  of  a  certain  Burmese  ant. 

The  Yugoslavians  were  good  for  another 
study  of  "cultural,  economic,  and  social  Im- 
pact of  rtural  road  construction."  Five  thou- 
sand dollars  went  to  learn  about  Yugoslavian 
intertldal  hermit  crabs.  The  bounty  for  find- 
ing Yugoslavian  lizards  was  $15,000. 

But  geography  is  no  barrier  to  the  search 
for  knowledge.  We  spent  money  like  mad 
in  other  areas  too:  $5,000  went  to  tabulate 
the  differences  between  native  American  and 
Indian  whistling  ducks,  and  $20,000  was  the 
cost  for  investigating  the  German  cock- 
roach. 

A  history  of  comic  books  cost  $71,000. 
making  it  far  more  costly  than  the  Diction- 
ary of  Witchcraft  which  was  compiled  for  a 
measly  few  grand. 

Five  thotisand  dollars  went  for  an  analy- 
sis for  violin  varnish,  while  10  times  that 
amount  went  for  analysis  of  the  fur  trade 
between  the  U.S.  and  Canada  between  1770 
and  1820. 

In  another  area  of  great  concern  to  aver- 
age taxpayers,  $20,324  was  expended  to  learn 
all  there  is  to  know  about  the  mating  calls 
of  Central  American  toads. 

The  toads'  problems  were  only  one-tenth 
as  pressing  as  those  of  the  City  of  Los  An- 
geles, which  received  $203,979  to  extend  trav- 
elers' aid  to  migrants  lost  on  the  freeway. 

Culture  also  benefited  from  an  infusion 
of  government  funds.  Five  thousand  doUars 
was  paid  to  some  genius  who  thought  to 


wTite  the  poem  "lighght.'  That's  not  the  title 
by  the  way,  that's  the  poem.  The  whole 
thing  comes  to  seven  letters  worth  $714.28 
each. 

HEW  spent  $19,300  to  find  out  why  chil- 
dren fall  off  tricycles.  The  answer;  "Unstable 
performance,  particularly  rollover  while 
turning." 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  Pentagon  spent 
$375,000  to  study  the  Frlsbee.  This,  of  course, 
is  less  discouraging  than  having  them  spend 
$375,000  to  buy  a  Frlsbee. 

That  could  have  happened  if  Prisbees  were 
large  enough  to  be  pitched  as  tents.  When 
Air  Force  engineers  decided  to  "invent"  a 
device  to  cover  the  lips  of  missile  silos,  they 
spent  $1  million  to  come  up  with  a  proto- 
type which  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a 
tent.  Within  hours  after  the  newly  invented 
tent  had  been  fastened  down,  it  disappeared 
Later.  Investigators  found  it  blowing  head- 
over-heels  across  the  prairie. 

Experts  Investigating  the  construction  of 
the  C-5A  cargo  plane  found  proof  of  the 
Defense  Department  paying  $111  for  a  pin. 
Over-all  construction  -was  so  Inefficient  that 
If  your  family  car  were  buUt  on  the  same 
methods  with  shnilarly  inflated  labor  cost,  it 
would  have  to  be  priced  at  $100,000. 

Congressional  spending  watchdog  Sen. 
William  Proxmlre  heard  testimony  about  an- 
other bit  of  fiscal  mischief  with  true  human 
hiterest.  I  am  not  referring  to  Proxmlres 
dlscoverj'  that  Pentagon  bigwigs  routinely 
spend  $600,000  outfitting  executive  jets  for 
themselves,  but  to  the  testimony  of  Herbert 
J.  Prank,  president  of  Aerosonic  Corp. 

Frank  told  the  Joint  Economic  committee 
that  the  government  once  canceled  one  of  his 
contracts  because  he  was  one  day  late  In  de- 
livery. The  Pentagon  then  let  a  new  contract 
for  the  same  items  to  a  giant  aerospace  con- 
tractor who  failed  to  deliver  for  more  than  a 
full  year. 

When  McDonnell-Douglas  made  square 
holes  m  an  airplane  Instrument  panel  de- 
signed to  house  one  of  Prank's  round  alti- 
meters, he  saw  a  chance  for  revenge.  "We 
figured  we  were  really  going  to  take  the  gov- 
ernment this  time."  he  testified. 

"They  needed  the  plates  (to  cover  the 
square  opening  and  leave  a  hole  the  shape  of 
the  Instrument)  desperately.  So  we  came  up 
with  a  price  of  $15  for  each  plate.  We  were 
actually  ashamed  to  ask  so  much,  for  it  was 
a  little  $3  stamping  plate,  but  we  figured  we 
were  really  going  to  take  them." 

Frank  and  his  small  company  were  disap- 
pointed in  their  effort  to  rip  off  yotir  tax 
money.  The  Pentagon  turned  do'wn  his  bid  of 
$15  a  piece.  The  accepted  bid,  from  McDon- 
nel-Douglas  was  $230  per  plate. 

Other  highlights  of  tax  pending: 

$121,000  to  find  out  why  people  say  "ain't." 

$33,101  to  the  Israel  Institute  of  Applied 
Science  to  conduct  "a  test  of  the  husband- 
wife  relationship." 

The  Department  of  Transportation  gave 
extensive  and  expensive  psychological  tests  to 
Polish  truck  drivers,  which  seems  a  bit  more 
useful  than  the  metric  and  morphological 
study,  paid  for  by  Uncle  Sam,  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  chin  of  Polish  skeletal  poulatlons 
between  2000  B.C.  and  the  year  1800. 

$15,000  to  find  out  how  fishing  boat  crew- 
men cause  conflicts  In  Yugoslavian  peasant 
towns. 

$3,000  to  search  for  Indian  lizards. 

$25,000  to  study  biological  rhythms  of  the 
catfish  in  India. 

$8,500  to  study  Medieval  Spanish  satire  and 
invective. 

$14,000  to  learn  about  cave  beetles. 

$2,458  to  train  18  Good  Humor  peddlers. 

$70,000  to  classify  and  determine  the  popu- 
lation biology  of  Indo-Australlan  ants. 

$12,000  to  study  the  chromosomes  of  chip- 
munks. 

$159,000  to  teach  mothers  how  to  play  with 
their  babies. 
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CHANGINa  CONGRESS:    THE 
COMMITTEE  SYSTEM 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MIMMESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  11.  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  Jan- 
uary 1974  issue,  entitled  "Changing  Con- 
gress: The  Committee  System,"  the  an- 
nals of  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science  has  taken  a  com- 
prehensive look  at  our  current  organiza- 
tional arrangements  in  Congress. 

Two  of  our  colleagues,  Richard  Bolling 
and  Bill  Brock,  have  contributed  in- 
sightful articles,  along  with  a  group  of 
scholarly  and  Journalistic  observers. 

The  January  issue  of  the  Annals  is 
edited  by  Norman  Omstein,  an  assistant 
professor  of  political  science  at  Catholic 
University  and  a  former  congressional 
fellow  on  my  staff.  In  an  article  of  his 
own,  Ornstein  outlines  some  structural 
reforms  he  feels  are  needed  to  make  Con- 
gress function  more  adequately  as  a  pol- 
icymaking body. 

Particularly  now,  as  we  are  about  to 
consider  the  Committee  Reform  Amend- 
ments developed  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Committees.  I  know  that  House  Mem- 
bers will  find  "Changing  Congress:  The 
Committee  System"  useful  and  Informa- 
tive reading. 

I  am  inserting  excerpts  from  the  Om- 
stein article  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Restbuctuunc  the  Committee  System 
(By  Norman  J.  Omstein) 

PAST   REFORMS 

Any  examination  of  committee  structures 
must  first  be  put  Into  the  context  of  the 
origin  and  the  enactment  of  past  reform 
proposals.  Most  recent  efforts  at  internal  re- 
forms have  focused  on  aspects  of  conunlt- 
tee  operations.  The  seniority  system  arose 
from  the  1910  revolt  in  the  House.  The  1946 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act's  most  sweep- 
ing provision  greatly  reduced  the  number  of 
standing  committees  in  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate. In  the  Senate  the  most  significant 
change  of  the  19GOs  was  the  Johnson  rule, 
which  guaranteed  each  Democrat  a  major 
ccMnmlttee  assignment.  In  the  House  the 
Rules  Committee  was  the  major  focal  point 
of  the  late  19508  and  early  '60s,  with  re- 
formers attempting  both  to  enlarge  It  and 
to  bypass  It — via  the  twenty-one  day  rule. 
Recent  ntorvaa  in  the  House  in  1971  and  1973 
have  significantly  altered  the  subcommittee 
system,  the  selection  of  committee  and  sub- 
committee chairmen  and  the  conduct  of 
committee  meetings. 

What  have  these  reforms  tried  to  accom- 
plish? By  examining  some  of  them  more 
closely  one  may  be  able  to  better  understand 
how  future  structural  changes  might  affect 
congressional  behavior  and  legislative  out- 
puts. 

Fowm  AHD  commtftee  chairmek  in  the 

HOUSE 

The  seniority  system  arose  as  a  way  of 
shifting  power  from  an  omnipotent  Speaker 
of  the  House,  whose  greatest  formal  weapon 
had  been  his  abUity  to  appoint  committee 
members  and  chairmen.  The  seniority  cus- 
tom was  devised  as  an  automatic,  nonpoliti- 
cal  method  for  selecting  committee  chairmen 
and  preventing  a  subgroup  of  legislative 
actors — In  this  case,  a  subgroup  of  one — from 
using  accumulated  power  to  dictate  out- 
comes to  the  larger  body  membership. 

The  enlarging  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment In  American  society  and,  to  a  lessM-  ex- 
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tent,  the  1946  reduction  in  the  number  of 
committees  greatly  increased  the  importance 
and  power  of  the  standing  committees.  Much 
of  this  power  went  to  the  handful  of  com- 
mittee chairmen.  Chairmen  had  formal 
powers — control  over  hiring  and  firing  of 
committee  staff,  control  over  formation  and 
jurisdiction  of  subcommittees  and  appoint- 
ment of  subcommittee  chairmen — as  well  as 
the  informal  infiuence  of  prestige  and  ex- 
pertise. Most  importantly,  the  technical 
operation  of  the  seniority  system  in  the 
House  meant  that  chairmen  achieved  their 
positions  automatically  and  retained  them 
without  being  directly  responsible  to  any 
larger  authority.  The  important  step,  ratifi- 
cation of  the  appointment  by  the  majority 
party  caucus,  was  done  by  a  single  vote  for 
all  committee  assignments  and  chairman- 
ships, making  it  virtually  impossible  to  chal- 
lenge any  particular  chaliman. 

Working  mainly  through  the  House  Demo- 
cratic Caucus,  contemporary  reformers  In 
1971  and  1973  moved,  Uirough  a  series  of 
changes,  to  rectify  this  latter  day  power  im- 
balance in  which  smaller  concentrations  of 
power,  rather  than  being  eliminated,  were 
centered  in  the  hands  oC  committee  chair- 
men. First,  the  Democrats  attempted  to  get 
automatic  voting  by  the  party  caucus  on 
each  individual  chairmanship.  They  partial- 
ly succeeded  in  1971  at  the  start  of  the  92nd 
Congress;  a  vote  was  permitted  on  a  chair- 
man if  ten  members  demanded  it.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  93rd  Congress  In  January  of 
1973  an  automatic  vote  procediire  was  im- 
plemented. No  chairman  lost  his  position  in 
either  of  these  years,  bwt,  as  Peabody  has 
noted:  "all  were  put  oa  notice  that  their 
conduct  would  be  subject  to  bi-annual  ex- 
amination with  the  threat  of  caucus  removal 
at  least  a  possibility." 

At  the  same  time  vast  changes  have  been 
implemented  in  the  structtire  of  the  sub- 
committee system,  also  accomplished  large- 
ly via  the  Democratic  Cavcus.  Subcommittee 
chairmanships  were  limited  to  one  per  mem- 
ber In  1971,  thereby  sprelwling  out  these  po- 
sitions to  younger  members.  In  1973  a  Sub- 
committee Bill  of  Rights  was  Implemented 
by  the  Caucus:  it  enlarged  and  specified  the 
powers  of  subcommittee  chairmen,  enabling 
them  to  hire  their  own  professional  staffs 
and  to  handle  legislation  on  the  floor.  The 
selection  of  subcommittee  chairmen  was 
formalized,  as  well.  All  of  these  reforms 
strengthened  subcommittees  and  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  at  the  txpense  of  conmilt- 
tee  chairmen.  Importantly,  these  changes 
were  made  subject  to  ratification  by  the  In- 
dividual committee  caucus  of  the  majority 
party. 

There  is  little  question  that,  although  the 
specific  recommendations  came  from  an  ideo- 
logically and  regionally  balanced  Democratic 
committee  on  reform  headed  by  Representa- 
tive Julia  Butler  Hansen  of  V^ashlngton, 
these  changes  were  Instigated  by  liberals  who 
felt  the  committee  system  of  the  1960s — 
especially  through  seniority — favored  South- 
ern conservatives.  Nevertheless,  an  examina- 
tion of  them,  on  paper  at  least,  shows  that 
these  1971  and  1973  changes  were  sensitive  to 
the  unrestricted  accumulation  of  power 
brought  about  through  the  1910  reforms. 
Some  power  was  taken  from  committee  chair- 
men and  spread  out  to  subcommittee  chair- 
men, which  meant  a  broader  distribution  of 
power  in  terms  of  region,  ideology  and 
seniority.  However,  unlllge  the  previous  re- 
forms, checks  were  put  on  committee  chair- 
men, via  the  party  caucus,  and  on  subcom- 
mittee chairmen,  via  committee  caucuses. 
In  theory,  at  least,  one  of  the  major  problems 
of  the  committee  system  In  the  peist  was 
ameliorated,  although  It  will  take  several 
years  before  the  real  impact  of  these  reforms 
can  be  assessed.  Nevertheless,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  determined  and  as  far  as  structural  re- 
forms can  go,  the  House  Democrats  have 
arranged  safeguards  against  the  posBlbiUty 
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of  a  substitution  of  one  hundred  fifty  fief- 
doms  for  twenty. 

These  safeguards  can  break  down,  es- 
pecially through  individual  committees  and 
their  majority  party  caucuses.  While  com- 
mittee chairmen  have  had  their  formal  pow- 
ers curbed,  they  and  th^ir  subcommittee 
counterparts  are  now  responsible  to  the  full 
committee  membership,  e^>eclally  the  ma- 
jority party  caucus.  Should  a  committee  de- 
cide to  defy  the  full  party  membership  there 
are  few  direct  remedies.  On«  cannot  easily  re- 
structure an  entire  committee;  thus,  a  prob- 
lem which  remains  is  ensuring  that  an  in- 
dividual committee  does  not  become  biased 
in  some  fashion  relative  to  the  full  body 
membership — the  representativeness  problem 
again. 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR    CHANGE 

How,  then,  can  committees  reflect  the 
makeup  of  the  entire  body  as  a  microcosm  of 
the  nation  without  drattically  affecting 
their  capacity  for  knowledgeable  formula- 
tion and  oversight  of  public  policy?  A  series 
of  structural  modifications  might  be  able 
to  achieve  this  goal,  whUe  at  the  same  time 
buUding  in  an  increased  flexibUlty  for  future 
change;  possible  reforms  are  discussed  below. 
It  should  again  be  emphfislzed  that  such 
changes  are  not  likely  to  be  Implemented 
soon,  if  ever.  For  one  thing,  their  inception 
would  involve  success  in  several  separate 
forums.  Committee  assignments  are  handled 
by  individual  party  caucuses;  proposals  to 
Implement  uniform  criteria,  such  as  a  limi- 
tation on  continuous  service  on  a  commit- 
tee, would  have  to  be  accepted  by  each  of 
the  parties,  or  would  not  work.  Other  pro- 
posals, such  as  a  reduction  In  the  num- 
ber of  standing  committees,  could  be  imple- 
mented through  the  House  as  a  whole,  but 
would  Involve  large  scal«  changes  which 
would  encounter  opposition  from  many 
sources — not  the  least  being  many  of  the 
current  committee  chairmen  and  other  high 
ranking  members. 

Finally,  these  changes  operate  under  the 
assumption  that  the  Hou»e  is  attempting, 
first  and  foremost,  to  pass  and  oversee  good 
national  governmental  policy.  Congressmen, 
however,  have  other  goals  as  well — some  per- 
sonal, such  as  getting  reelected  or  having 
personal  Influence  within  the  House,  and 
some  constituency-related,  such  as  seeing 
that  particular  interests  otf  one's  own  dis- 
trict are  well  represented.  To  the  extent  that 
these  goals  predominate,  major  changes 
which  might  conflict  with)  them  will  have 
little  chance  of  success.  Kevertheless.  dis- 
cussing significant  structural  reforms  is  a 
useful  method  of  understanding  how  Con- 
gress, through  its  committees,  operates. 
Consolidation  of  committees 

The  first,  and  greatest,  st0p  in  making  com- 
mittees representative  would  be  to  consoli- 
date committees  in  the  House;  the  final  total 
should  be  perhaps  seven  or  eight  standing 
committees,  each  with  approximately  fifty- 
five  members  and  with  ettib  representative 
having  one  assignment.  Our  concern  here  is 
less  with  the  specifics  or  rejurisdictlon  or 
with  the  problems  of  appropriation,  taxation 
and  authorization — questions  which  have 
been  discussed  in  detail  by  others — than  with 
the  broader  implications  of  this  type  of  In- 
novation. Elsewhere  In  this  volume  Robert  L. 
Peabody  outlines  one  system,  which  we  will 
utilize  for  analytic  puri>06«s.  In  a  modifica- 
tion of  this  type  one  could  consolidate  com- 
mittees with  very  different  Incentives  and, 
thus,  broaden  the  natural  base  of  each  new 
committee.  For  example,  a  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources  could  include  interior, 
public  works,  environmenttd  and  agricultural 
jurisdictions,  appealing  to  both  urban  con- 
gressmen concerned  aboutt  pollution  and 
rural  congressmen  concerned  about  farm 
problems.  A  Committee  on  Human  Resources 
could  Include  the  areas  of  fducatlon,  healtb. 
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welfare  and  labor.  A  Committee  on  Defense 
and  Foreign  Policy  could  encompass  armed 
economic  concerns.  The  other  committees 
suggested  by  Peabody  are  Government  Op- 
erations, Technology  and  Sciences,  Ways  and 
Means,  Appropriations  and  Judiciary  and 
Constitutional  Rights. 

House  committees  now  range  In  size  from 
nine  to  fifty-five;  with  this  reform  all  com- 
mittees would  be  composed  of  about  fifty-five 
members.  Thus,  to  some  extent,  the  dif- 
fusion of  workload  which  a  committee  system 
makes  possible  would  be  countered — it  "is  ex- 
traordinarily difficult  for  fifty-five  people  to 
work  as  a  unit,  and  the  tendency  would  be 
strong  for  a  greater  division  of  labor.  As  was 
the  case  following  the  1946  consolidation  of 
committees  down  to  nineteen,  subcommittees 
would  continue  to  proliferate.  The  recent 
House  Democratic  reforms  which  Increased 
subcommittee  chairmanships  suggest  that 
this  proliferation  would  not  necessarily  be 
bad.  Giving  out  more  subcommittee  chairs 
can  encourage  congressmen  to  do  their  legis- 
lative work;  furthermore,  by  giving  each 
member  a  piece  of  the  action,  legislative 
activity  and  oversight  can  be  enhanced. 
Once  one  reaches  the  point  of  overlap  at 
which  members  must  chair  several  different 
units,  the  effects  of  subcommittee  prolifera- 
tion become  negative.  Until  that  point  is 
reached,  more  subcommittees  may  be  bene- 
ficial. With  flfty-flve-member  committees, 
the  major  work  would  be  done  at  the  sub- 
committee level;  therefore,  great  care  would 
be  required  to  make  subcommittees  both 
representative  and  responsive.  The  problem 
of  creating  one  hundred  fifty  autonomous 
and  autocratic  subcommittee  chairmen  Is  a 
real  one  which  is  reduced,  but  not  elimi- 
nated, by  the  principle  of  committee  caucus 
review. 

Limitation  o]  chairmanship  tenure 
Secondly,  the  problem  of  the  chairman's 
power  must  be  considered — both  for  c<»n- 
mlttees  and.  as  Indicated  above,  subcom- 
mittees. Committee  chairmen  retain  consid- 
erable Influence  within  their  bailiwicks;  a 
reduction  in  committees  would  enhance  the 
infiuence  of  the  smaller  number  of  new 
chairmen.  In  spite  of  the  steps  which  have 
been  taken  to  curb  the  powers  of  chairmen. 
An  essential  corollary  of  committee  consoli- 
dation would  be  limitation  of  the  tenure  of 
committee  chairmen,  for  example,  to  six 
years  in  their  House  careers.  Such  a  step 
would  decrease  the  Influence  of  chairmen  and 
would  discourage  any  long  term  individual 
accumulation  of  power.  Exceptional  indi- 
viduals could  still  make  significant  contri- 
butions through  subcommittee  chairman- 
ships and  other  legislative  activities.  Chair- 
manship of  any  single  subcommittee  would 
have  to  be  limited  in  the  same  fashion,  for 
the  same  reasons;  yet.  to  give  continuing 
Incentives  to  members  for  legislative  work, 
the  future  opportunity  to  chair  other  sub- 
committees should  exist. 

In  a  practical  sense,  this  proposal — or  some 
variation — could  be  Implemented  through  the 
majority  party  caucus;  the  proposal  could 
exempt  current  chairmen  and  allow  them  to 
complete  their  careers  In  order  to  diffuse 
a  major  source  of  opposition.  Indeed,  a  sim- 
ilar proposal  was  suggested  this  past  year  to 
the  Democratic  Caucus  committee  on  reform 
by  Florida  Representative  Charles  Bennett; 
however,  it  was  not  acted  upon. 

Rotation  of  assignments 
Another  way  of  ensuring  conunlttee  repre- 
sentativeness is  rotate.  In  some  fashion,  com- 
mittee assignments.  Currently,  continuity  on 
committees  is  encouraged,  primarUy  by  re- 
warding continuous  committee  seniority 
rather  than  overall  seniority.  Thus,  when 
Representative  Edith  Green — ^Democrat,  Ore- 
gon— moved  last  year  from  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  she  sacrificed  eighteen  years  of 
seniority  and  a  second  ranking  position  on 
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Education  and  Labor  to  become  thirtieth 
ranking  member  of  thirty-three  Democrats 
on  Appropriations.  Lateral  moves  of  this  sort 
are  not  often  taken. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  new  House  Demo- 
cratic Steering  and  Policy  Committee  has 
built  In  a  procedure  which  ensures  a  steady 
rotation  of  members,  while  limiting  the  over- 
all turnover  each  two  years  to  permit  re- 
quired continuity.  A  similar  system  could 
easily  be  adapted  for  the  standing  committee 
system.  For  example,  continuous  service  on 
a  committee  could  be  limited  to  six  years  be- 
fore returning,  if  he  desired.  Ranking  on  each 
committee,  and  subcommittee  chairman- 
ships, could  be  decided  by  a  combination  of 
overall  tenure  and  committee  seniority — rati- 
fied by  committee  caucuses — as  could  com- 
mittee chairmanships;  if  the  most  senior 
member  had  already  served  six  years  as  a 
committee  chairman,  the  next  ranking  mem- 
ber would  be  recommended  to  the  majority 
party  caucus.  Finally,  to  ensure  a  continu- 
ing Influx  of  fresh  viewpoints,  preference  for 
some,  perhaps  half,  of  contested  vacancies 
on  desirable  committees  could  be  given  to 
those  who  have  never  served  on  the  commit- 
tees could  be  given  to  those  who  have  never 
served  on  the  committee,  so  long  as  the  over- 
aU  turnover  on  the  committee  did  not  ex- 
ceed one-third  for  a  given  Congress. 

A  rotation  system  of  this  type  would  have 
several  consequences.  First,  It  would  prevent 
any  small  group  of  legislators,  whatever  their 
Ideologies,  from  becoming  entrenched  In  the 
same  formal  power  positions  for  extended 
periods  of  time.  Also,  by  dUutlng  internal 
vested  interests,  it  woiUd  enable  Congress 
to  restructure  Itself  more  easily  as  policy 
areas  and  problems  changed — legislators 
would  have  less  stake  in  preserving  their 
own  congressional  status  quo. 

Secondly,  it  would  broaden  the  knowledge 
base  in  Congress  by  giving  each  legislator  a 
wider  range  of  experiences  in  several  Issue 
areas,  without  penalizing  him  for  doing  so. 
This  would  not  drastically  impair  member 
expertise,  for  members  could  still  spend  sev- 
eral years  during  their  l^slative  careers 
working  on  a  single  committee  or  dealing 
with  a  single  problem.  As  most  legislators 
would  attest,  a  good  grasp  of  the  Issues  fac- 
ing a  particular  committee  or  subcommittee 
can  come  after  a  short  period  of  time;  the 
outUnes.  if  not  the  specifics,  of  poUcy  pro- 
posals are  usually  quite  similar  from  term 
to  term.  A  legislator  who  has  served  on  a 
committee  for  thirty  years  is  little  more  ex- 
pert than  one  who  has  served  on  the  same 
committee  for  fifteen  years — if  they  are 
matched  in  perseverance  and  intelligence. 
In  fact,  by  allowing  congressmen  to  examine 
issue  areas  from  different  perspectives,  a 
rotation  system  could  enhance  expertise. 
Moreover,  by  building  In  mechanisms  to 
limit  the  turnover  on  a  committee  at  any 
given  time  to  one-third  or  one-half,  one 
could  prevent  the  admittedly  improbable  sit- 
uation of  a  committee  composed  entirely 
of  Inexperienced  newcomers. 

Finally,  each  committee  would,  at  any 
given  time,  more  accurately  reflect  the  over- 
all membership  of  the  body — regionally, 
ideologically  and  in  seniority.  A  regularized 
change  of  membership  would  give  each  com- 
mittee a  wider  range  of  legislators;  rural 
congressmen  would  be  spread  more  broadly 
throughout  the  ccmunlttee  system  and  would 
no  longer  be  so  concentrated  in  the  Agri- 
culture and  Public  Works  Committees.  whUe 
big  city  congressmen  would  no  longer  be  as 
heavily  represented  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  and  Foreign  Affairs  Committees.  Policy 
outputs  formulated  by  a  wider  spectrum  of 
legislators  would  be  more  likely  to  reflect 
national  needs  and  desires. 

Tills  innovati(Hi  would,  however,  have 
significant  side  effects  as  well.  Larger  pit>- 
portlons  of  members  would  have  served  on 
each  committee  and  would  be  less  hesitant 
about  speaking  out  on  the  floor   about  a 
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committee's  recommendations.  All  commit- 
tees would  become,  in  Fenno's  phrase,  more 
permeable,  and  floor  debat«  would  become 
more  significant.  Most  likely,  amendments 
would  Increase,  and  the  efficiency  of  floor 
debate  and  decision  making  would  decrease 
correspondingly.  This  type  of  environment 
exists  to  an  extent  in  the  Senate,  which  by 
virtue  of  Its  smaller  size  can  resict  niore 
fiexlblUty;  it  might  create  chaos  In  the 
House.  On  the  other  hand,  floor  procedure.s 
could  be  created  to  streamline  debate  and 
deliberation,  and  vigorous  and  meaningful 
floor  debate — if  not  efficient — might  well  pro- 
duce better  decisions. 

Presumably,  also,  committee  staffs — having 
the  continuity  on  committees  which  legis- 
lators would  lack — would  increase  in  impor- 
tance, particularly  In  crafting  legislation. 
This  is  not  a  serious  problem,  however.  Leg- 
islators would  not  become  wholly  dependent 
on  their  staffs;  they  are  intelligent  and  cap- 
able individuals  with  control  over  the  direc- 
tion and  substance  of  poUcy  concerns.  El- 
liott Richardson's  successful  administra- 
tion of  the  Defense  Department — Richard- 
son being  no  expert  in  technical  defense 
topics — is  an  example  of  Umitatlons  of  staffs 
in  dictating   or  shaping   outcomes. 

Consolidation  of  committees  deals  with 
many  of  the  same  areas;  perhaps,  given  its 
implementation,  a  built-in  rotation  of  com- 
mittee assignments  would  be  unnecessary. 
A  better  solution  might  be  merely  rotation 
among  subcommittees,  limiting  chairman- 
ships and  tenure  in  a  similar  fashion.  This 
approach  would  check  the  erosion  of  spe- 
cialization and  expertise  caused  by  commit- 
tee rotation;  however,  it  would  limit  the 
interchange  of  ideas  and  viewpoints  across 
policy  areas  and  would  make  a  future  re 
Jurisdiction  of  committees  more  difficult  by 
giving  members  mare  stake  in  protecting 
their  particular  committee's  interests. 

CONCLUSION 

Standing  committees  are  not  Constitu- 
tionally mandated  structures;  they  are  con- 
gressional responses  to  heavy  workloads  and 
unwieldy  decision  making.  The  reforms  men- 
tioned above  are  an  attempt  to  make  com- 
mittees and  their  policy  outputs  reflect  the 
larger  legislature  membership  and,  thus,  the 
nation.  Enacting  these  changes  in  the  House 
or  the  Senate  is.  to  say  the  least,  unlikely — 
in  the  near  future,  at  any  rate.  Nevertheless, 
the  Implications  of  modifications  of  this  type 
should  be  seriously  contemplated  by  both 
scholars  and  legislators.  At  the  least,  by  dis- 
cussing them  we  shed  light  on  the  under- 
lying assumptions,  behavior  and  llmit*tions 
which  characterize  contemporary  committees. 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZA- 
TION ACT  OF  1970 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  introduced  today  a  resolution 
which  would,  if  adopted  by  the  House, 
require  most  committees  of  the  House  to 
estimate  the  cost  to  the  nonpublic  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  of  any  measure  it 
plans  to  report. 

We  all  recall  that  the  requirement  of 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the  Pedei-al 
Government  of  a  reported  bill  is  of  re- 
cent vintage.  It  was  the  fruit  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 
That  addition  to  the  niles  of  the  House, 
accomplished  in  January  of  1971,  was  a 
welcome  one  and  has  proven  vei-y  help- 
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ful  to  me,  and,  I  think,  to  most  of  my 
colleagues.  The  cost  estimate  has  pro- 
vided me  with  an  additional,  semiobjec- 
tive  factor  to  consider  in  evaluating  the 
merits  of  a  particular  piece  of  legislation. 
I  clearly  would  oppose,  for  example,  a 
court  reorganization  plan  which  would 
cost  the  Public  Treasury  $5  billion  next 
year  regardless  of  its  merits.  I  would 
have  no  trouble  supporting  an  otherwise 
meritorious  plan  that  would  cost  the 
taxpayers  $150,000.  The  fact  that  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  is 
required  to  be  a  part  of  the  committee 
reiK>rt  makes  the  information  readily 
available  to  all  of  us,  and  clearly  makes 
for  wiser  legislation. 

However.  I  do  not  think  that  the  above 
rule  goes  far  enough.  We  all  recognize 
that  almost  every  bill  we  vote  on  will 
have  a  cost  effect  on  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy  as  well  as  on  the  public 
sector.  That  is  to  say,  when  we  as  legis- 
lators seek  some  social  good  by  requiring 
a  particular  industry  or  industries  to  take 
some  action,  none  of  us  is  naive  enough 
to  think  that  the  cost  of  taking  that 
mandated  action  will  completely  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  industry  mvolved.  Rather, 
the  cost  will  be  passed  through  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. 

When,  for  example,  the  Congress 
passed  the  so-called  Bank  Secrecy  Act,  in 
1970,  requiring  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions  to  maintain  additional  de- 
tailed records  regarding  both  domestic 
and  foreign  transactions  because  such 
information  had  a  "high  degree  of  use- 
fulness in  criminal,  tax  and  regiilatory 
investigations  and  proceedings,"  we  were 
all  aware  or  should  have  been  aware  that 
such  requirements  would  increase  the 
cost  of  financial  services  to  the  con- 
sumers of  those  services.  I  think  it  would 
have  been  useful  to  all  of  us  if  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  had  sub- 
mittee  had  submitted  a  formal  estimate 
of  the  cost  these  additional  recordkeep- 
ing requirements  would  have  on  the  con- 
sumer when  it  reported  the  biU.  In  this 
£ra  of  evaluating  many  programs  in 
terms  of  cost-benefit  analyses,  I  consider 
such  an  estimate  almost  essential. 

I  fully  recognize  that  such  forecasts 
of  the  price  tag  to  the  consumer  wiU  be 
extremely  difficult  in  many  cases.  How- 
ever, it  seems  to  me  that  some  estima- 
tion is  better  than  no  estimate  at  all — 
or  rather  only  that  of  the  affected  indus- 
try, usually  overstated,  which  is  largely 
all  we  receive  now.  I,  for  one,  would  like 
the  committee  that  reports  the  bill  to 
undertake  the  task  of  making  this  esti- 
mate, since  the  members  and  staff  of 
that  committee  are  likely  to  be  more 
expert  in  matters  affecting  that  portion 
of  the  nonpublic  sector  which  is  influ- 
enced by  legislation  produced  by  that 
committee. 

Some  may  contend  that  my  proposal 
is  inherently  imworkable,  I  do  not  view 
it  as  such,  but  I  think  at  a  minimum,  it 
should  be  seriously  discussed  by  the 
membership  of  this  body.  If  a  majority 
believe,  as  I  do,  that  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  outweighs  the  problems  it  pre- 
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sents  and  that  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  legislation  to  the  consumer  by  the 
committee  that  is  expert  In  the  field 
would  be  an  improvement  over  the  "gut" 
feeling  or  limited  industry-prepared  in- 
formation on  which  we  must  rely  at 
present,  then  I  think  the  legislative  proc- 
ess can  be  significantly  improved.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  at  least  think 
about  this  proposal,  and  hopefully,  vote 
for  its  adoption. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


April  11,  197U 


THE  STORY  OF  DAN  LYONS,  S.J. 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
Pan  American  Day  in  the  course  of  its 
30th  consecutive  celebration  in  the  U.S. 
Congress,  I  would  like  to  Include  a  review 
of  the  biography  of  Father  Dan  Lyons, 
S.J.,  described  by  one  of  our  friends,  the 
Reverend  Father  Joseph  P.  Thorning, 
Ph.  D.,  D.D.,  as  a  "magnificent  human  be- 
ing" and  a  "loyal  son  of  Loyola,"  meaning 
that  Father  Lyons  is  a  devoted  apostle  of 
truth,  as  he  has  seen  events  unfold 
around  the  globe.  The  book  review  by  Dr. 
Thorning  speaks  for  itsdf  and  reads  as 
follows — National  Review,  April  27,  1973: 

The  story  of  Dan  Lyons,  S.J.,  by  John  D. 
McCallum   (Guild  Books,  443  pp.,  $7.95). 

That  Father  Dan  Lyons  Is  a  magnificent 
human  being  becomes  clear  in  the  first  part 
of  this  biography.  In  the  sAcond  section  the 
priest-Journalist  emerges  as  an  indefati- 
gable, globe-circling  leader  armed  with  eye- 
witness knowledge  about  international  per- 
sonalities and  events.  His  reports  and  Judg- 
ments, although  occasionally  oversimplified, 
are  more  concise,  colorful,  and  responsible 
than  those  of  numerous  critics  of  U.S.  policy. 
Fortunately  for  the  family  of  nations,  Father 
Dan  inspires  boundless  trust  among  Jewish 
and  Christian  benefactors.  The  latter,  includ- 
ing Prank  Mallna,  Mrs.  Roberts  Blount,  and 
Patrick  J.  Frawley,  "passed  the  ammunition," 
money  enough  to  enable  a  modern  Paul  to 
finance  charitable  and  educationeJ  projects 
at  home  and  abroad.  Every  centavo  Invested 
In  good  causes  produced  considerable  Impact 
on  public  opinion  from  Melbourne  to  Djak- 
arta to  Damascus.  An  index  to  the  Lyons  in- 
fluence may  be  gleaned  from  the  notices  he 
has  drawn  in  Pravda,  IzvesUa,  and  the  Daily 
World. 

For  those  familiar  with  Marxist  psychol- 
ogy "the  rage  of  Tass"  suggests  how  vulner- 
able the  men  in  the  Kremlin  feel  themselves 
to  be.  Noteworthy,  too,  Is  the  fact  that,  as 
early  as  1966,  Richard  M.  Nixon  listened  with 
respect  to  "Father  Owl"  wHen  this  loyal  son 
of  Loyola  advised  the  future  President  to 
"mine  the  harbor  of  Haiphong."  Action  fol- 
lowed in  1972,  when  the  subject  of  this  biog- 
raphy praised  the  port  clo»ing  as  "the  first 
decisive  action  tn  ten  years."  apt  to  end  the 
war.  In  a  revelatory  chapter.  "Behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  1972."  the  roving  correspondent,  ac- 
companied by  a  colleague.  Father  Cletus 
Healy,  got  a  first-hand  glimpse  of  the  Soviet 
empire. 

En  route  to  Moscow,  they  found  that  in 
Czechoalov!»>  ia  "300.000  members  of  the  Com- 


munist Party  have  been  purgied,  ...  40  per 
cent  of  the  writers  have  been  forced  out  of 
their  profession,"  while  "fifty  thousand  union 
members  were  liquidated."  In.  Moscow  Itself, 
a  clue  to  freedom  Is  supplied  by  the  two 
Jesuits:  "Father  Joseph  Rl^ards,  an  As- 
sumptionist,  .  .  .  has  a  nice  but  tiny  chapel 
in  his  apartment,  where  about  thirty  per- 
sons attend  Mass  on  Saturday  night.  ...  He 
offers  three  Masses  In  the  ctfeterla  of  the 
American  embassy  on  SundajfB.  attended  by 
worshippers  from  various  legations."  In  such 
wise  are  the  1933  treaty  provisions  fulfilled. 
Excellent  photographs  illumlniite  the  text. 
— Joseph  F.  Thorning. 


•MIRANDA:  WORLD  CmZEN' 
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HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

of    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^KNTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  11.  1974 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  tJie  Record  on 
Pan  American  Day  tn  the  course  of  its 
30th  consecutive  celebration  in  the  U.S. 
Congress,  I  would  like  to  include  several 
reviews  of  the  book  "Miranda:  World 
Citizen,"  written  by  my  good  friend  and 
our  Acting  Chaplain,  Dr.  Joseph  F. 
Thorning. 

The  book  reviews  follow: 

"Miranda:  World  CttrzEn" 
(By  Joseph  F.  Thoraing) 

Introduction  by  President  Galo  Plaza  of 
Ecuador. 

Foreword  by  Sumner  Welles. 

"This  is  an  unforgettable  portrait — objec- 
tive, scholarly,  profound,  yet  warm  and 
vibrant  with  life."  Ambassador  Rafael  de  la 
Colina  of  Mexico. 

"The  human  personality  at  Miranda;  his 
romantic  adventures  In  all  parts  of  the 
world:  the  prodigies  of  his  curious  intellect: 
bis  philosophical  and  scientific  knowledge: 
his  military  talent;  his  friendship  with  the 
leading  statesmen  of  Europe  and  America, 
from  Catherine  The  Great  to  George  Wash- 
ington; his  gifts  as  a' statesman  and  General, 
as  a  humanist  and  as  an  apostle  of  liberty 
constitute  the  vivid  pages  of  this  authentic 
biography  ...  it  appears  to  be  definitive." 

VISION 

"Miranda:  World  Citizen  epitomizes  even 
better  than  Benjamin  Franklin  the  strength 
and  weaknesses  of  the  18th  century  gentle- 
man— his  sensuality  and  religious  coolness, 
combined  with  a  vigor  of  Intilect,  which  for 
catholicity  has  Iseen  matched  only  in  the  age 
of  Pliny  and  Plutarch."  Dr.  I»aul  H.  Hallett, 
The  Register,  Denver. 

"Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thorning  has  told  this  fas- 
cinating story  of  one  of  the  first  'citizens  of 
the  world'  in  a  compact,  scholarly  book.  He 
has  had  access  to  new  documentation  which 
complements,  improves  upon  and  rectifies,  in 
part,  the  work  of  William  Spence  Robertson 
(1929).  which  was  the  first  Important  con- 
tribution of  North  American  historians  to 
the  study  of  Miranda."  German  Arcinlegas  in 
The  New  York  Times  Book  Itevlew. 

"I  regard  this  biography  »f  Francisco  de 
Miranda  by  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thorning  as  an 
immensely  valuable  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  inter-American  understanding." 
Sumner  Welles,  onetime  Under  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  University  of  Florida  Press,  Gaines- 
ville, Florida. 
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FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  HEALTH  AND 
INSURANCE  BENEFITS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
amend  certain  sections  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  Federal  em- 
ployees health  benefits  plans  and  the 
Federal  employees  group  life  insurance 
program.  This  bill  would  reduce  the 
number  of  years  of  creditable  service 
that  an  employee  must  have  accumu- 
lated to  be  eligible  to  continue  his  in- 
surance protection  under  these  programs 
after  he  retires.  The  bill  would  also  de- 
lete the  present  requirement  that  an  em- 
ployee must  have  been  enrolled  in  the 
Federal  employees  health  benefits  plan 
for  5  years  immediately  prior  to  retire- 
ment to  be  eligible  to  continue  his  cover- 
age imder  that  program  as  an  annuitant. 

I  believe  that  there  is  considerable 
justification  for  the  prompt  enactment 
of  this  bill.  Under  present  law,  an  em- 
ployee may  be  eligible  for  an  annuity 
after  completing  at  least  5  years  of 
creditable  civilian  service.  However, 
present  law  also  requires  that  an  em- 
ployee must  have  at  least  12  years  of 
creditable  service  to  be  eligible  to  con- 
tinue his  insurance  protection  under 
these  programs  as  an  annuitant.  Thus, 
by  requiring  an  employee  to  have  at  least 
12  years  of  service  for  insurance  pur- 
poses and  only  5  years  of  service  for  re- 
tirement purposes,  an  employee  who  may 
otherwise  be  eligible  to  retire  may  elect 
to  continue  in  Grovemment  service  solely 
for  insurance  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill,  simply  stated, 
is  that  any  Federal  employee  who  Is 
eligible  for  an  annuity  and  who  is  also 
enrolled  in  either  or  both  of  these  in- 
surance programs  should  also  be  eligi- 
ble to  continue  his  enrollment  in  these 
programs  as  an  aimuitant.  To  accom- 
plish this,  it  is  both  necessary  and  proper 
to  require  that  the  minimum  number 
of  years  of  creditable  service  required 
for  an  employee  to  continue  his  enroll- 
ment in  these  programs  after  he  becomes 
an  annuitant  should  be  equal  to  the 
minimum  number  of  years  that  an  em- 
ployee must  have  in  order  to  qualify  for 
an  annuity.  This  would  negate  the  pres- 
ent incentive  for  Federal  employees  who 
are  otherwise  eligible  to  retire  from  con- 
tinuing their  employment  solely  for  in- 
surance purposes. 

The  bill  would  also  delete  the  present 
requirement  that  an  employee  must 
have  been  enrolled  in  a  Federal  em- 
ployees health  benefits  plan  for  at  least 
5  years  immediately  prior  to  the  date 
upon  which  he  becomes  an  annuitant  to 
be  eligible  to  continue  his  coverage  under 
the  program  after  he  becomes  an  an- 
nuitant. There  are  many  employees  who, 
due  to  circumstances  unrelated  to  their 
Government  employment,  do  not  enroll 
In  a  Federal  employees  health  benefits 
plan.  For  example,  an  employee  may 
derive  health  Insurance  benefits  through 


a  spouse  who  is  employed  in  the  private 
sector.  Then,  principally  through  the  re- 
tirement, death,  or  divorce  of  the  spouse, 
the  Federal  employee  loses  this  health 
insui'ance  protection  and  subsequently 
enrolls  in  the  Federal  employees  health 
benefits  plan.  This  employee,  under 
present  law,  must  continue  working  for 
at  least  5  years  if  he  desires  to  continue 
his  health  insurance  coverage  as  an  an- 
nuitant. Thus,  an  employee  who  might 
otherwise  be  eligible  to  retire  and  who 
would  retire  elects  to  continue  his  Fed- 
eral employment  solely  in  oi-der  to  qual- 
ify to  continue  his  health  insurance  pro- 
tection as  an  amiuitant. 

I  do  not  believe,  and  I  am  sure  that 
my  colleagues  agree,  that  an  employee's 
decision  to  continue  working  should  not 
be  predicated  upon  his  eligibility  to  con- 
tinue his  health  insurance  protection 
after  he  retires.  However,  imder  present 
law,  that  is  exactly  the  situation  hi 
which  many  Federal  employees  find 
themselves.  My  bill  would  correct  this 
situation  and  would  allow  many  employ- 
ees to  elect  immediate  retirement  with- 
out consideration  to  eligibility  for  insur- 
ance protecton. 

The  bill  follows : 

A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  reduce  from  twelve  to  five  years  the 
creditable  service  requirements  under  the 
Federal  employees  group  life  and  accidental 
death  and  dismemberment  insurance  and 
health  benefits  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ainerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  8706(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
IS  amended — 

(1)  by  deleting  in  subparagraph  (2)  "12 
years'  and  inserting  "5  years"  in  place 
thereof;  and 

(2)  by  deleting  the  second  sentence 
thereof. 

(b)  Section  8714a(c)  (2)  (B)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"12  years"  and  inserting  "5  years"  in  place 
thereof. 

(c)  Section  8901  (3)  (A)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  "12  or 
more  years"  and  inserting  "6  or  more  years" 
In  place  thereof. 

(d)  Section  8905(b)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  An  annuitant  who,  at  the  time  he 
becomes  an  annuitant,  was  enrolled  In  a 
health  benefits  plan  under  this  cheater,  as 
an  employee,  or  as  a  member  of  the  family 
of  the  employee  or  annuitant,  may  continue 
his  enrollment  under  the  conditions  of  eli- 
gibility prescribed  by  regulations  of  the 
Commission.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


THE  VETERANS  HOSPITALS 


HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  11.  1974 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  imder  Donald  E.  J<^m- 
son's  leadership,  has  been  the  recipient 


of  some  very  vocal  criticism  of  late,  both 
from  veterans  and  Members  of  Congress. 
I  feel  that  we  need  to  maintain  a  sense 
of  perspective  regarding  some  of  the  very 
fine  accomplishments  of  this  agency  in 
its  continuing  efforts  to  provide  the  best 
possible  medical  and  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices to  our  veterans.  I  would  Uke  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  excellent  way  the 
VA  is  carrying  out  its  dual  congressional 
mandate — a  program  of  education  and 
training  so  as  "to  provide  a  complete 
medical  and  hospital  service  for  the  med- 
ical care  and  treatment  of  veterans"  and 
under  recent  Public  Law  93-82,  its  sec- 
ondary mission  "to  assist  in  providing  an 
adequate  supply  of  health  manpower  to 
the  Nation." 

Twenty-eight  years  ago.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  were  considered 
"backwaters  of  American  medicine"  by 
medical  professionals.  With  strong  back- 
ing from  Congress,  the  VA  annoimced  an 
extraordinary  new  policy  of  association 
of  veterans  hospitals  with  medical 
schools,  because  regardless  of  the  best 
organizational  structures  and  finest  of 
facilities  and  equipment,  they  are  of  no 
consequence  without  highly  qualified 
health  care  professionals. 

In  the  past  10  years,  more  than  400.- 
000  students  preparing  for  health  careers 
have  received  all  or  a  portion  of  their 
training  in  VA  hospitals.  This  year,  VA 
will  help  train  67,000  prospective  health 
workers,  at  all  technical  and  professional 
levels,  in  over  60  different  health  care 
specialties,  including  physicians  and 
dentists  at  the  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate level. 

Today,  107  VA  hospitals  are  affiliated 
with  90  medical  schools  and  practically 
all  VA  hospitals  participate  in  joint  edu- 
cation, research,  or  patient-care  activi- 
ties with  over  1.200  non-VA  institutions. 
This  includes  57  of  the  Nation's  dental 
schools,  312  nursing  schools,  45  schools 
of  pharmacy,  88  psychology  programs  at 
the  doctorate  level,  80  schools  of  graduate 
social  work,  and  710  other  academically 
based  programs  for  the  allied  health  pro- 
fessions and  occupations. 

Both  hospital  and  outpatient  care  for 
veterans  are  setting  alltime  records.  The 
985,300  patients  treated  in  the  VA  hos- 
pitals during  fiscal  year  1973  is  the 
highest  for  any  year  in  history.  The  VA 
has  met  the  challenge  of  this  change  and 
growth  of  the  patient  care  load  by  the 
addition  of  seven  new  hospitals  in  the 
past  5  years,  all  with  medical  school 
affiliations,  with  three  others  in  planning 
stages. 

Quality  patient  care  for  our  veterans 
being  its  primary  mission,  the  VA 
through  its  medical  school  affiliations 
achieves  a  part  of  this  goal  from  mu- 
tually beneficial  education  and  training 
programs.  For  VA,  patient  care  is  im- 
proved through  the  advice  of  the  uni- 
versity's deans  committee,  the  presence 
of  medical  students  and  house  staff,  the 
use  of  medical  school  faculty  as  VA  con- 
sultants, and  the  general  upgrading  of 
the  VA's  professional  staff.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  over  3,000  VA  physicians  and 
dentists  hold  active  faculty  appointments 
at  affiliated  medical  and  dental  schools. 
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while  full-time  university  faculty  teach 
and  consult  regularly  in  our  hospitals. 
For  the  medical  school,  affiliation  with 
the  VA  provides  a  large  clinical  facility 
and  a  general  expansion  of  their  educa- 
tion and  research  resources.  Medical  re- 
search programs  are  also  carried  on  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  with  research 
groups  in  medical  schools  and  other  in- 
stitutions. Through  this  policy  and  prac- 
tice of  teacliing  affiliations,  VA  hospitals 
now  serve  a  major  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  health  manpower,  not  only  for 
delivery  of  health  care  to  veterans,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American  public. 

The  VA  has  a  fine  record  of  achieve- 
ment in  meeting  the  tremendous  chal- 
lenge of  the  1970s  in  maintaining  first 
rate  medical  care  for  this  Nation's  vet- 
erans in  the  face  of  the  explosive  growth 
rate  in  the  number  of  veterans  requiring 
such  services.  We  again  suggest  that  we 
need  to  maintain  a  sense  of  perspective 
in  the  face  of  so  much  criticism. 


NOTES  FROM  CUBA  AND 
CALCUTTA 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF  MASSACHusrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  ll,  1974 

Mr.    BURKE   of   Massachusetts.    Mr. 

Speaker,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 

the  following  review  which  I  am  sure 

my  colleagues  will  find  oJ  interest. 

[Prom  America,  Nov.  G.  1971 1 

Notes  Prom  CTTE.^  and  CArctJTTA 

cttba:  the  PtmstnT  of  freedom 

(By  Hugh  Tliomas  Harper.  1.718  p.  $20) 

This  Is  an  encyclopedic  approach  to  the 
geography,  historj'  and  culture  of  Cuba.  The 
period  treated,  208  years,  stretches  from  the 
Brltlah  capture  of  Havana  (1762)  to  the 
administration  of  Fidel  Castro  (1959-70). 
The  dividing  line,  a  somewhat  arbitrary 
choice,  la  Pulgenclo  Batistas  second  seizure 
of  power  (1952). 

At  the  time  of  its  occupation  by  t.ord 
Albemarle.  Havana  was  described  by  the 
Abb6  Oulllaume  Raynal  as  the  "boulevard 
of  the  New  World."  Although  Santiago  de 
Cuba  was  still  the  headquarters  of  the  Cap- 
tain General,  Havana  was  the  port  of  ren- 
dezvous for  treasTire  ships  from  Vera  Cruz 
and  PortobeUo.  The  gaUeons.  laden  with  gold 
and  sUver.  were  convoyed  xmder  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Spanish  grand  fleet  to  Seville 
and  Cadiz.  Since  thousands  of  seamen  and 
soldiers  had  to  wait  from  four  to  six  weeks 
in  Cuba  for  the  treasure  ships  to  assemble, 
they  tended  to  transform  Havana,  not  yet 
the  "Parle  of  America,"  into  a  maritime  road- 
house.  The  city,  with  Its  gorgeous  tropical 
setting,  overflowed  with  deserters,  escaped 
slaves,  gamblers,  smugglers,  and  crooks  on 
the  run,  sailors  looking  for  ships,  prosti- 
tutes for  sailors  and  "fralrs  without  fixed 
destinaUon."  The  future  capital  early  ac- 
quired that  "unique,  eaFy-golng,  brilliant 
but  seml-crUnlnal  and  cosmopolitan  char- 
acter that  has  marked  It  erer  since." 

British  rule,  fleeting  as  It  was,  proved  the 
signal  for  an  Immediate  descent  on  the  is- 
land by  English  merchants.  Dealers  In  grain, 
wool,  Itnen.  bones,  and  sugar  eq\ilpment 
ectabllahed  flourishing  businesses.  The  Slav* 
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trade,  already  horrendous,  received  a  power- 
ful impetus.  WlUle  tobacco,  hitherto  the 
principal  crop,  continued  to  grow  famous 
for  aroma  and  flavor,  its  cultivation  dropped 
to  second  place  in  the  Cuban  economy. 
Thomas  emphasizes  that  the  stepped-up  Ini- 
pcrc  of  slaves,  combined  with  the  long-term 
commercial  arrangements  then  established 
(including  debts),  wa.s  Qie  distinguishing 
mark  of  Albemarle  s  expedition. 

The  ai.lhoi-,  prcie-sor  of  hijinrv  at  the 
Uaiver-siiy  of  RcacU.y.  adds  t:.at.  after  Al- 
bemarle  departed  in  January  17G.!,  the  in- 
crease in  cheap  lahnr  hastened  the  trend 
toward  tlie  rreition  oi  a  stiibborn  master, 
the  st:5ar  lndiL';iry.  Thprc^ipon  Ihomr^s  loses 
the  question:  Did  dependency  upon  asi  over- 
developed exp".rt  coniinouily  make  Cuba  'a 
su;.,'ur  palace  or  a  su..:ar  piLsoii?" 

:'.Teover,  in  the  i77C3.  the  desire  of  the 
Ncrth  American  cnloni.'^is  to  tr.-.de  wlih  Cuba 
aid  the  French  Wen  Indies  became  "a  fun- 
damental cause"  of  revolt  against  Britain. 
A  lucrative  three-cornered  commerce  devel- 
oped: smugglers  carried  ram  from  Havana 
10  Africa  for  tlie  purchases  of  .slaves,  where- 
upon the  blacks  were  excfcanyed  in  Havana 
fcir  molasses,  which  had  teen  processed  in 
New  Engl.Tid  as  -juice  of  the  cane."  and 
exchanged  for  ni'^re  slaves.  For  two  g-'nera- 
tions.  Thoma.=;  relates.  Mpssachr.sett.s  pro- 
duced the  best  •Antilles  rum."  And  John 
Adams  confes.s=d  tnat  "molasses  was  an  es- 
sential inrirodient  in  .American  independ- 
ence." 

Equally  det.ailed  Inforniition  is  supplied 
by  the  author  about  the  Struggle  of  Cuban 
patriots  for  independence  for  many  decades 
of  the  19th  century.  FamCiar  names  adorn 
the  narrative:  Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes: 
Jose  Marti;  Antonio  Maceo:  Ma.ximo  Gomez 
itud  a  host  of  other  leaders.  Participation  by 
U.S.  armed  forcen  acceleraicd  and  ensured 
victory. 

A  ntimber  of  men  who  held  office  in  the 
young  republic,  however,  failed  to  reflect  the 
noble  ideas  of  the  Foimdlng  Fathers.  Poli- 
tics soon  surpa.ssed  agriculture,  animal  hus- 
b'  .,dry  a:'.d  mining  as  a  thort-cut  to  easy 
r  oncy.  Tourists  flocked  to  the  hotels, 
jeaches.  casinos  and  bordellos  of  Havana. 
\'ight  clubs  such  as  Sans  Souci,  La  Tropi- 
cana  and  Montmartre  acquired  world  re- 
nown. Cuba  seemed  a  tropical  paradise, 
teeming  with  delicious  fruits,  luxuriant  foli- 
age, fresh  seafood,  vegetaliles  raised  by  in- 
dustrious Chinese  gardeners,  beef,  pork  and 
poultry,  washed  down  by  rrm,  whiskev,  beer 
and  brandy.  Side  by  side  with  a  growing 
middle  class,  enjoying  the  highest  standard 
of  living  in  Latin  America,  there  existed  a 
multitude  of  unemployed,  undernourished, 
largely  uneducated  campetinos.  Some  clue 
to  the  food  habits  of  Cubans  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  fact  that  they  had  the  biggest  per 
capita  consumption  of  lard  throughout  the 
globe. 

Major  events  in  Cuba  under  the  Republic 
are  recounted  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  ac- 
curacy and  fairness.  Biographical  sketches  of 
the  principal  figures,  whether  planters, 
bankers,  entrepreneurs,  lawyers,  doctors, 
artists,  poets  or  politicians,  military  men  and 
gangsters,  are  presented  In  colorful  detaU  A 
number  of  U.S.  diplomats  are  characterized 
as  "proconsuls."  In  his  discussion  of  U  S 
policies  from  1933,  when  Batista  emerged  as 
the  "Strong  Man"  of  Cuba,  Hugh  Thomas 
quotes  at  length  from  contemporary  wit- 
nesses. Including  Sumner  Welles,  Jefferson 
CafTery.  Earl  Smith  and  subordinate  officials 
in  the  State  Department.  Fulgenclo  Batista 
and  Fidel  Castro  bulk  large  in  this  part  of 
the  narrative. 

Harsh  as  are  the  author's  appraisals  of  old- 
line  Cuban  politicians,  the  British  scholar, 
widely  acclaimed  for  his  stufly  of  the  Spanish 
ClvU  War,  essays  an  even-handed  evaluation 
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of  the  Casti-o  dictatorship. ,  Thomas  credits 
tlic  regime  with  support  for  "a  minimum 
V.  age,  universal  schooling  anfl  medicine.  '  arid 
a  reduction  in  rural  poverty.  He  also  r-3;^or!s 
•  the  brutality  of  the  gaolejs,  the  arbitrary 
'  liaratter  of  an  uiipredictabie  oat  ub.tiuit&us 
;.. ranny,  the  tedium  of  an  inefficient  burei.u- 
cratic  style  and  the  melancjioly  of  .".  societv 
v.here  eccentricity  and  private  experi.meAt 
.  .  .  a:e  d,'.  ii::eU-" 

RcUf;ion  gets  scant  notice.  Praise,  howeve; 
Is  accorded  to  Santiago  Archbishop  Antonio 
Maria  CUrst  (  now  on  the  calendar  of  saints) ; 
lelix  Varcla,  priest- teacher  of  philosophy 
and  pioneer  in  bocial  reform;  and  many  meii 
and  v.-ome:i  onc^  active  in  education,  ciiar.ly 
and  hp.nlth  care. 

Cuba's    search    for    frejd.'im 
J-OStPH   F.    Thop.ning. 

THIS  wrr::'s  nEvn:v.'nRs 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thornijig  is  the  U'-ite' 
Srtates  Honorary  Fellow  of  tlje  Historic. al  ai.i 
Geographic  Institute  of  Braail. 

Rev.  Msgr.  James  A.  Magiter,  former  direc- 
tor of  Catholic  U.  of  Am  P»ess,  has  written 
extensively  on  Latin  America. 

Quentin  Lauer.  S.  J.,  is  a  professor  of  phi- 
lo.-of.'hy  at  Poroiiani  University,  New  York 
City. 

Keith  J.  E-r.n,  O.  Carm.  teaches  gradual- 
and  undergraduate  courses  In  mysticism  at 
Marquette  University,  Milwaukee    Wis 
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MIRALESTE   HIGH 

TO  WASHINGTON 


SCHOOL   COME.S 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHTJSE-DTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATTVrS 

Thursday.  April  It,  1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  visit  to  our  Nation's  Capitol  by  a 
group  of  students  from  Miraleste  High 
School,  California. 

Through  a  high  school  sponsored  tmir 
of  the  east  coast  these  students  visited 
my  own  home  of  Boston  before  coming  to 
Washington  where  they  observed  their 
Congress  in  action.  Certainly  one  of  the 
highlights  of  their  whole  tour  was  the 
luncheon  in  their  honor  sponsored  by 
Senator  John  Tunney  anfl  Representa- 
tive Jerome  Waldie. 

I   ask   unanimous   consent   that    the 
names  of  those  participating  in  the  tour 
be  placed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
MtRALESTE  High  School  Amsrican-  Histori- 
cal TouK,  Aphil  4-14,  1974 

BOYS 

David  Samiloff,  Brian  Karr,  Doug  Yoshlda, 
Mike  Wyman,  Paul  Goden,  Bail  Clark,  Chris 
Volk,  Robert  Allen. 

Mark  Erlcson,  Brian  Curry,  David  Dorff, 
BiU  Resenswelg.  David  Whltej  Rick  Barnard, 
and  Ted  Dykceul.  : 

GIRLS 

Lorl  Yoshida,  Barbara  Bridges,  Donna  Cox, 
Cathy  Hines,  Betty  Suldmak,  Susan  Kawa- 
hara,  Peg  RUey,  Mary  Matthews,  Chris  Green, 

Ann  Hubbell,  PoUy  Plako^  Cindy  Ricks, 
Judy  Wendorff,  Lorl  Brlggs,  Llnea  MUfs. 
Alice  Davis,  and  Peggy  O'Hara. 

CHAPERONES 

Mrs.  Barbara  Franklin,  Mr.  Qae  Wyman,  Mr. 
Howard  LawTence,   and  Mr.  Patrick  Smltli. 
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RIGHT  OP  PRIVACY 


HON.  IKE  F.  ANDREWS 

OF   NORTH    CAROLINA 
JN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  seems  inherent  in  legislative 
bodies  that  members  react  to  crises 
rather  than  prepare  in  advance  for 
problems  that  can  be  foreseen  and  antic- 
ipated. 

In  this  respect,  I  fear  that  oui"  Con- 
gress is  again  guilty  on  not  having  en- 
acted sufficient  legislation  guarding  our 
citizens  rights  of  privacy.  Such  legis- 
lation is  past  due  in  our  Nation. 

Yet,  even  as  we  continue  to  delay  our 
response  to  this  need,  there  is  emerging 
the  need  to  deal  with  the  complex  prob- 
lems posed  by  multinational  computers 
and  data  banks. 

This  matter  is  discussed  in  the  Janu- 
ary 16  issue  of  Computerworld  in  an  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  E.  Drake  Lundell,  Jr.,  and  at 
this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  this  into 
the  Record  in  connection  with  the  spe- 
cial order  on  privacy  arranged  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Hon.  Edward  I. 
Koch,  and  others; 

mcltinational  data  banks  reqttire  special 
Safeguards 
(ByE.  Drake  Lundell,  Jr.) 

MoNTVALE,  N.J. — As  multinational  data 
banks  become  more  common,  "new  institu- 
tions wUl  be  required  at  the  multinational 
level  to  resolve  disputes  over  the  transmis- 
sion of  data  across  national  boundaries,"  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  publication  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Information  Process- 
ing Societies  (Aflps)  here. 

In  addition,  the  publication  said  tliese 
new  institutions  would  have  "to  develop  reg- 
lUations  concerning  the  activities  of  multi- 
national data  banks,  to  provide  individual 
safeguards,  and  to  deal  with  problems  of 
standardization  of  data  transmission  facili- 
ties and  capabUltles." 

The  publication,  written  by  Burt  Nanus  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California,  Leland 
M.  Wooten  of  Southern  Methodist  University 
and  Harold  Borko  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles,  Is  based  on  the  admit- 
tedly Imperfect  Delphi  technique,  but  rep- 
resents, the  authors  said,  a  first  attempt 
at  coming  to  grips  with  the  problems  likely 
to  be  raised  by  multinational  computers  and 
data  bases. 

TIME  IS  COMING 

"The  use  of  computers  in  this  maimer  at 
the  present  time  is  certainly  not  widespread," 
the  authors  admitted.  "However,  as  one  pro- 
jects ahead  10  to  20  years  and  contemplates, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  rising  tide  of  multina- 
tionalLsm  in  both  corporations  and  govern- 
mental organizations,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  rapid  increase  la  capabilities  and 
decrease  in  cost  ot  conyjuter/communica- 
tlons  networks,  one  can  conjecture  it  Is  only 
a  matter  of  time  (and  probably  not  very 
much  time)  when  these  kinds  of  aKJllcatlons 
will  proliferate." 

within  the  next  10  years  there  will  be  some 
major  multinational  networks  m  existence, 
the  group  predicted,  but  added  the  nature  of 
the  impact  of  such  development  is  "still  only 
vaguely  perceived. 

"On  the  tectmlcal  side,  there  ^pear  to  be 
few  borrlM*  to  the  <levek>|»aent  ot  these  sys- 
tems that  an  not  now  already  close  to  solu- 
tion," the  npon  noted. 
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"The  problems  that  do  exist  are  more  in 
the  nattu-e  of  political  or  soclo-cultural,"  the 
report  added,  indicating  the  most  profound 
effects  of  these  systems  will  be  on  this  level. 

MULTINATIONAl.   DECISIONS 

"Within  the  highly  industrialized  societies, 
many  people  will  find  themselves  in  some 
form  of  man-machine  relationship,  often  in- 
volving multinational  communications,  with- 
in the  next  decade,"  the  authors  predicted, 
which  might  lead  to  situations  where  "in- 
dividuals will  be  asked  to  make  decisions  in 
a  multinational  context  that  may  not  be  con- 
sistent with  the  policies  of  their  own  govern- 
ments." 

At  the  same  time  the  group  predicted 
that  while  in  the  short  nm  the  use  of  multi- 
national computers  might  tend  to  enhance 
the  prospects  of  the  "information-rich, 
wealthier  nations  at  the  expense  of  the  in- 
formation-poor," in  the  long  run  the  use  of 
such  systems  wiU  increase  the  "technological 
options"  open  to  the  lesser-developed  coun- 
tries and  "speed  their  ability  to  industrialize 
and  to  take  advantage  of  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  education,  management,  medicine 
or  public  administration. 

"The  danger  to  the  developing  nations  is 
that  the  MNCs  (multinational  computers) 
may  distort  their  Investment  priorities  or 
lead  to  policies  that  favor  multinational  as 
opposed  to  national  patterns  of  socio-eco- 
nomic change,"  the  group  said. 

DELPHI   TECHNIQUE 

The  Delphi  technique  polls  a  selected 
group  of  people — in  this  case  from  several 
different  disciplines,  with  a  series  of  ques- 
tionnaires, each  succeeding  one  based  on  the 
previous  and  developed  in  order  to  refine  the 
opinions  expressed  there. 

In  this  group  It  was  found  that  507c  of  the 
people  (all  of  whom  were  familiar  with  com- 
puters) felt  that  multinational  computer 
systems  would  help  "to  enhance  the  power 
of  multinational  organizations  whose  in- 
terests transcend  national  interests  and 
which  are  generally  the  creatures  of  the  in- 
dustrial nations. 

In  all,  83%  felt  the  use  of  computers  across 
national  boundaries  "will  contribute  to 
homogenlzation  of  cultural  values  and  atti- 
tudes," and  60%  agreed  "the  iise  of  comput- 
ers across  national  boundaries  contradicts 
the  present  trend  to  put  'people'  ahead  of 
things." 

In  aU,  83%  of  the  group  agreed  that  politi- 
cal considerations  were  the  most  Important 
barrier  to  the  growth  of  multi-national  com- 
puter systems  and  69%  said  the  lack  of  po- 
litical or  legal  mechanisms  to  determine 
who  controls  such  data  banks  was  the  most 
Important  political  consideration. 

MINOR  BARRIER 

However,  56%  Indicated  the  refusal  of  na- 
tions to  lower  restrictions  on  the  trade  of 
computers  was  a  relatively  unimportant  bar- 
rier to  the  growth  of  multinational  systems. 

Aflps  also  outlined  five  areas  where  fu- 
ture policy  is  necessary; 

"It  is  likely  that  the  right  to  individual 
privacy  vls-a-vls  the  use  of  various  forms  of 
information  technology  will  have  to  be  de- 
fined in  terms  that  provide  safeguards  to  ta- 
dlvlduals  In  different  cultiu»s.  That  Is,  the 
cultviral  determinants  of  this  right  must  be 
transcended  in  order  to  adequately  protect 
the  right  of  privacy  at  the  global  level. 

"Organizations  and  nations  will  need  a 
common  understanding  regarding  the  fraud- 
ulent uses  of  data  by  multinational  organi- 
zations. Protection  against  these  fraudulent 
uses  of  data  must  be  safeguarded  at  the 
global  level. 

"NaUon-states  are  likely  to  begin  to  formu- 
late policies  that  enlarge  the  public  wena  of 
control  over  the  use  at  MNCs. 

"Multinational  organizations  wUl  need  to 
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formulate  policies  regarding  the  access  to  in- 
formation contained  in  multinational  data 
baiUcs  and  Information  systems. 

"Multinational  organizations  and  nation- 
states  will  need  to  agree  on  policies  strength- 
ening the  position  of  the  LDOs  (lesser-de- 
veloped countries)  in  all  arenas  where  the 
\ise  of  MNCs  is  prevalent." 


AMBASSADOR  IDAR  RIMESTAD 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  very  much  enjoyed  an  item  I  re- 
cently read  in  the  November  1973  issue 
of  the  Phoenix  concerning  some  close 
friends  of  mine.  They  are  the  fonner 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Ad- 
ministration Idar  Rimestad  and  his  love- 
ly wife,  Ann.  I  first  met  Ann  at  their 
apartment  in  the  Embassy  Chancery  in 
Moscow  after  returning  from  Holy  Com- 
munion. Believe  me,  there  is  nothing  that 
hits  the  spot  like  good  old  American  or- 
ange juice,  baccHi,  eggs,  and  toast,  to- 
gether with  American  coflfee,  when  you 
are  overseas. 

Following  that  tour  of  duty  in  Mos- 
cow, Idar  served  as  the  Chief  Counselor 
for  Administration  of  the  huge  Embassy 
in  Paris,  and  then  as  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Adniinistration  here 
in  Washington.  His  career  ended  in 
Geneva  where  he  served  as  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations. 

Under  permission  heretofore  granted 
me  by  unanimous  consent,  I  am  insert- 
ing the  article: 

The  V-ttLET's  First  Career  Ambassador 
\      (By  Christopher  Case) 

The  Valley  is  a  poptilar  spot  to  retire  for 
all  kinds  of  people.  Businessmen,  profes- 
sionals, entertainers,  sports  personalities, 
mafia,  all  agree  this  is  the  place  to  settle 
down. 

Last  June  the  Valley  gained  its  first  am- 
bassador when  Idar  Rimestad  and  his  wife 
Aiiu  started  buUdlng  their  new  home  in 
Fountain  Hills. 

Rimestad,  a  young  retiree  at  57,  called  it 
a  career  after  three  decades  of  public  service, 
half  of  which  was  spent  overseas.  His  gov- 
ernment career  began  in  Oak  Ridge,  Ten- 
nessee with  the  Manhattan  District,  the 
project  that  developed  the  atomic  bomb,  and 
ended  In  June  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  where 
he  served  for  four  years  as  United  States 
ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 

His  first  overseas  Job  was  as  Director  of 
Personnel  for  the  U.S.  High  Commission  in 
Bonn,  and  later  in  Frankfurt,  during  the 
postwar  occupation  days. 

Idar  says  he  didn't  go  into  government 
service  with  any  specific  goals.  "It  Just  hap- 
pened. My  parents  both  traveled  a  lot,  so 
I'm  naturally  Inclined  that  way.  And  It  was 
a  good  way  to  see  Europe. 

"In  the  beginning.  I  didn't  think  I'd  spend 
more  than  a  couple  of  years  in  a  foreign 
country,  but  it  Just  grew  from  there.  I  was 
lucky.  Every  new  place  I  foimd  myself  in 
was  exciting.  There  was  always  plenty  of 
action,  and  that's  the  only  kind  of  a  Job 
to  have." 

Most  people  don't  realize  how  much  goes 
on  In  Geneva.  Actually,  there's  more  Inter- 
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national  activity  there  per  capita  than  in 
any  other  city  In  the  world,  according  to  the 
ex-ambassador.  Ninety  countries  have  per- 
manent UN  representatives  there,  and  80  In- 
ternational orgnlzationa  (Red  Cross,  etc.) 
have  headquarters  In  Oeneva. 

"My  primary  function  as  ambassador  was 
to  explain  and  promote  United  States  policy," 
Idar  says.  "I  was  the  channel  of  communica- 
tion for  all  ol  these  other  countries  and  orga- 
nizations." 

The  over-riding  diplomatic  consideration 
during  the  Geneva  days  was  the  question: 
should  East  Germany  be  admitted  to  the 
UN?  "It  was  a  highly  complex  matter,  but 
most  of  the  smaller  nations  come  there  with 
a  simplistic  view.  Its'  all  'black  hats  and  white 
hats,  good  guys  and  bad  guys."  But  it  doesn't 
worlc  that  way,  and  eventually  they  come  to 
realize  that." 

Part  of  the  action  came  in  the  form  of 
conferences.  In  his  last  year  In  Geneva 
there  were  some  400  conferences  dealing 
with  such  matters  as  laws  of  the  seas, 
world  health,  meteorology  and  labor,  to  name 
a  few.  Keeping  up  on  everything  meant  wad- 
ing through  two  inches  of  paper  work  from 
Washington  each  day,  plus  supervising  a  staff 
of  175. 

And  then  there  was  the  social  life.  Every 
country  has  a  "National  Day."  Ambassadors 
are  expected  to  attend.  Rlmestad  and  some 
of  his  closest  counterparts  would  ask  each 
other,  "How  can  we  get  out  of  this  one?"  But 
there  was  no  way.  "You  had  to  make  them 
all,"  he  says.  "There  were  parties  and  par- 
ties and  parties."  Idar  received  at  least  100 
invitations  a  year. 

"It  gets  Impossible  after  awhUe,"  he  laughs. 
"And  you  have  to  throw  parties  of  your  own, 
too." 

But  it's  glamourous  and  fun  and  "you 
enjoy  It  all,  because  you  are  in  Paris  and 
B<»n  and  Moscow  and  Geneva.  'Vou  can't 
help  but  enjoy  It." 

Being  an  ambassador,  Idar  explains,  is  in 
many  ways  like  working  for  a  large  corpora- 
tion. Even  an  ambassador  doesn't  have  much 
opportunity  for  initiative  or  decision-mak- 
ing. 

An  ambassador,  of  all  people,  has  to  be  dip- 
lomatic. He  has  to  be  careful  what  he  says: 
"The  policy  is  made  In  Washington.  When 
you  make  a  speech  the  key  phrase  is,  'My  gov- 
ernment says.'  Sometimes  you  have  to  say, 
'I  reserve  my  position.'  That  could  mean,  'I 
didn't  get  my  instructions'  or  'I  don't  under- 
stand them.'  " 

The  glamour  of  traveling  and  working  in 
Exirope  was  dimmed  occasionally  by  personal 
crises.  Idar  went  to  Moscow  in  1957  as  First 
Secretary  of  the  0.8.  Embassy.  That  meant 
he  and  his  wife  had  to  leave  their  two  daugh- 
ters, 14  and  16,  In  Prankfurt,  because  there 
were  no  American-operated  schools  in  Mos- 
cow. 

"We  had  friends  in  Prankfurt  to  look  after 
the  girls,"  Ann  says,  "and  they  lived  in  a 
dormitory,  so  we  knew  they'd  be  all  right. 
It  was  Just  sad  leaving  them."  The  girls  came 
to  Moscow  for  Christmas  by  train,  with  lay- 
overs In  Vienna  and  Warsaw.  "When  it  was 
time  for  them  to  return,"  Ann  remembers, 
"I  let  Idar  play  the  'heavy'  and  put  them  on 
the  train.  I  Just  couldn't  do  it." 

During  his  years  In  Moscow,  relations  be- 
tween the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States 
were  good  and  Improving  all  the  time.  Rime- 
stad's  tour  of  duty  was  due  to  end  in  March, 
1960,  but  he  was  asked  to  stay  on  because 
President  Elsenhower  was  scheduled  to  visit 
Moscow.  Then  the  roof  fell  In.  Gary  Power's 
U-2  was  shot  down  over  Russia.  Relations 
became  strained  again  and  Ike  had  to  cancel 
out. 

Idar  enjoyed  the  Russian  people.  "They 
are  hard-working,  bard-drinking,  friendly 
and  gregarious.  And  so  curious  about  the 
Unite'd  States.  They  are  a  proud  people  and, 
like  all   proud  people,   they  are  advancing. 
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But  they  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  achiev- 
ing a  decent  level  of  freedom." 

In  contrast  to  the  cotamon  man,  Russian 
officials  are  very  stand-o^h,  suspicious.  It's 
a  dictatorship,  Rlmestad  observes,  "but  not 
a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  as  we're  led 
to  believe.  Like  all  dictatorships,  this  one 
doesn't  like  too  many  ideas  floating  around. 
When  people  get  a  little  freedom  it  whets 
the  appetite.  Freedom  is  slow  In  coming  to 
Russia,  but  there  is  an  evolutionary  proces.s 
going  on,  and  time  Is  on  our  side." 

In  Moscow  (and  everywhere  else)  elec- 
tronic bugging  is  a  way  of  diplomatic  life. 
"We  knew  our  buUdlng  was  bugged,  but  we 
tried  for  years  and  couldo't  find  where  they 
were,"  Idar  says.  "We  took  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings out  and  found  nothing.  Finally  we 
learned  where  they  were— behind  the  radi- 
ators, which  were  permanent  fixtures  and 
couldn't  be  repaired.  Otharwl.se,  we'd  still  be 
hunting." 

After  a  stint  in  Moscow,  the  next  assign- 
ment is  usually  a  good  one.  Rlmestad  was 
called  back  to  Washington  by  Ike  to  serve  as 
director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  After  fouf  years — In  1964 — • 
he  was  off  to  Paris  as  Consul  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy and  executive  director  of  the  United 
States  NATO  office.  He  also  coordinated  all 
the  administrative  work  of  five  other  agen- 
cies there  and  was  responsible  for  1400 
employees. 

Paris  was  Idar's  favorite  place.  "It's  the 
greatest  of  all — big  and  fascinating.  The 
Louvre,  the  Champs  Elysefes,  the  Arc  de  Trl- 
omphe.  the  Eiffel  Tower,  Notre  Dame— just 
magnificent.  And  there  was  a  lot  going  on 
then.  Prance  wanted  to  get  NATO  out  of 
Paris.  New  developments  popped  up  almost 
daily.  It  was  something  to  watch  ancl  be 
involved  in." 

Ann  Rlmestad  liked  Paris,  too,  but  Ger- 
many was  the  place  for  her.  "I  think  I  left  a 
part  of  me  there,"  she  says.  "It  was  beautiful; 
the  country,  the  people,  everything.  And  It 
was  our  first  overseas  hame.  Idar  left  for 
Germany  six  months  before  the  girls  and  I 
did.  So  it  was  like  a  homecoming  when  we 
got  there." 

■While  In  Paris  Idar  was  given  a  special 
assignment.  He  was  mada  control  officer  In 
charge  of  logistics  and  protocol  for  President 
Johnson's  trip  to  New  Zealand.  "I  had  to 
arrange  for  accommodations  in  Wellington 
and  there  was  nothing  available,"  he  remem- 
bers. "I  finally  managed  to  rent  a  ferry  boat 
for  ten  days  and  put  400  people  on  it.  That 
Included  200  from  the  pregs." 

Idar  was  due  to  go  back  to  Paris  after 
Wellington,  but  was  asked  to  stay  on  for  the 
rest  of  the  trip,  which  Included  stops  in 
Australia,  Thailand,  the  Philippines  and 
Alaska. 

On  Christm.is  Eve,  1966.  he  received  a  tele- 
gram. LBJ  wanted  to  see  him.  Rlmestad  knew 
he  was  in  the  running  for  a  big  promotion, 
but  didn't  think  the  President  himself  would 
do  the  interviewing.  He  learned,  however, 
that  Johnson  liked  to  do  things  his  way, 
regardless  of  what  protocol  dictated.  Idar 
got  the  Job — Under  Secretary  of  State,  and 
became  the  fifth  ranking  officer  In  the 
department. 

"President  Johnson  was  a  niuch-raallgned 
man,"  Idar  says.  "I  guess  the  'Texas  image' 
rubbed  people  the  wrong  way,  but  he  was 
great  to  work  for.  He  coul<J  be  tough  on  you, 
but  the  next  day  he  would  be  sugar-sweet." 
LBJ  phoned  Idar  at  11:30  one  evening: 
"I'm  calling  about  that  aopointment  you 
made  today."  said  the  President. 

"I  think  it's  a  good  appointment,  Mister 
President." 

"I  think  it's  a  bad  one.  "  LBJ  answered.  He 
then  proceeded  to  chew  out  his  naive  Under 
Secretary  and  dropped  a  few  suggestions  on 
how  to  operate  In  the  future. 

Happily,  the  appointment  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  choice  and  Johnson  knew  It.  When 
he  saw  Rlmestad  a  few  mouths  later,  he  said, 
"You  lucked  out  on  that  one,  Idar." 
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Rlmestad  says  career  diplomats  don't  see 
much  of  the  heads  of  states,  at  least  not 
until  they  reach  the  ambassiidor  level.  Below 
that  you  associate  with  thoee  on  your  level. 
He  never  saw  Adenauer.  "I  was  too  far  down 
the  line  then."  He  shook  hands  with  De 
Gaulle  twice  in  reception  llne.s  and  the 
Frenchman  said  the  same  thing  both  times. 
"How  are  you?  How  are  you  enjoying  Paris?" 
He  saw  Nikita  Khrushchev  twice,  but  only 
once  close  up.  He  held  a  chair  while  the  Rus- 
sian climbed  onto  it  to  make  a  speech  ai 
a  party. 

Idar  gets  very  diplomatla  when  asked  to 
comment  on  the  Russia-China  split,  or  the 
continuing  Mideast  crisis,  or  any  hiterna- 
tional  situation.  "It's  too  Complicated,  ton 
complex.  I  wouldn't  want  to  speculate." 

He's  sure  of  one  thing,  thowgh.  "Our  coun- 
try Is  in  good  shape,  politically,  economically, 
anyway  you  look  at  it,  despite  what  you  heir 
from  the  purveyors  of  gloom  and  doom.  We 
are  still  the  Utopian  place  for  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  all  over  the  world." 

Now  that  they're  back  In  the  United  States 
the  Rimestads  plan  to  enjoy  the  good  life 
here.  "We'll  miss  it  all,  I'm  sure,"  Idar  says, 
"especially  the  excitement  and  the  action. " 
Tliafs  one  reason  he  didn't  retire  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  where  many  of  his  colleagues 
have  settled.  "I  Just  couldn't  sit  on  the 
fringes  and  not  be  in  the  mainstream." 

The  Rimestads  (both  tr»nsplanted  Nor- 
wegians from  North  Dakota)  looked  around 
the  country  before  chooslqg  Arizona.  "We 
came  to  Phoenix  three  times,"  Ann  says.  "The 
first  time  we  were  appalled.  We  rented  a  car 
and  drove  down  a  street  where  there  was 
not  hing  but  billboards.  In  two  hours  we  were 
bark  on  the  plane." 

Friends  convinced  them  to  come  back  and 
got  them  on  the  right  streets.  In  November. 
1972.  they  came  for  the  third  time,  stayed 
two  weeks,  and  decided  on  Fountain  Hills. 
Their  retirement  site  had  to  have  three 
things,  and  they  found  all  three — climate, 
cultural  advantages  and  it  large  airport 
nearby. 

"We  still  plan  to  travel  some,"  Ann  says. 
"We  have  two  married  daughters  in  Wash- 
ington, DC."  Idar  reminds  her,  "and  three 
grandchildren  we  want  to  see  more  of." 

The  retired  ambassador  hopes  to  get  into 
something  to  occupy  his  tjme,  "but  not  a 
nlne-to-five  Job.  I  want  to  stay  active.  I'd 
like  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  In  some  worth- 
while volunteer  community  ^ork." 

But  for  the  time  being,  Idar  and  Ann 
Rlmestad  are  content  being  "free  as  birds." 


11500  BANANAS  ON  PAKE'S  PEAK 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CAJLIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR»SENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  tX,  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  an 
extract  from  the  April  8  letter  by  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Chair- 
man Haley,  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  about  that  notorious 
H.R.  11500: 

As  now  drafted,  Title  II  fwould  result  Ui 
serious  adverse  energy  impacts  which  the 
Administration  finds  unacceptable.  H.R. 
11500  would  impair  current  production  of 
this  vital  fuel  resource  ami  seriously  im- 
pede the  reaching  of  the  foals  of  Project 
Independence  .  .  . 

That  is  because  tlie  enviionmental 
extremists  have  managed  to  write  title 
II  in  an  unbalanced  way  which  almost 
totally  ignores  the  Nation's  need  for  coal. 

You  can  dig  coal  and  respect  the  en- 
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vironment,  too.  That  makes  sense.  In 
contrast,  H.R.  11500  makes  nonsense.  It 
is  as  nutty  as  trying  to  grow  bananas 
on  Pikes  Peak. 


THE  REGIONAL  RAIL  REORGA- 
NIZATION ACT 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act,  passed 
by  the  Congress  in  December  1973  and 
signed  by  the  President  on  January  2. 
1974,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  Fed- 
eral policy  toward  railroad  transporta- 
tion. It  provides  for  a  means  of  bringing 
back  to  health  the  eight  important  rail- 
roads in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest 
region  which  are  now  in  bankruptcy  re- 
organization. It  provides  also  for  a  means 
of  restructuring,  modernizing,  and  im- 
proving all  rail  services  throughout  this 
vast  area. 

The  act  establishes  the  U.S.  Railway 
Association  which  has  the  basic  respon- 
sibility for  designing  a  restructured  rail 
system  in  the  Midwest  and  Northeast.  It 
establishes  also,  within  the  interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Rail  Services 
Planning  Office  which  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  insuring  that  the  views  of  the 
public  are  fully  developed  and  considered 
in  the  course  of  the  planning  process. 

On  February  1,  as  required  by  the  act, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  issued 
his  report  on  "Rail  Service  in  the  Mid- 
west and  Northeast  Region,"  The  Rail 
Services  Planning  Office  has  held  hear- 
ings on  the  Secretary's  recommendations 
at  17  cities  in  the  region,  also  as  required 
by  the  act.  Under  the  statutory  timetable 
the  Office  has  only  90  days  in  which  to 
hold  those  hearings  and  issue  its  report 
and  analysis  of  the  Secretary's  report. 

The  response  to  the  Office's  public 
hearings  has  been  overwhelming.  In  one 
city  alone,  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  hearings 
ran  6  days  and  5  nights  to  accommodate 
the  266  individual  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared. At  several  other  cities,  includlnfir 
Boston,  Indianapolis,  and  Chicago,  there 
were  over  200  witnesses.  Most  of  them 
were  critical  of  the  Secretary's  report 
and  were  able  to  point  out  many  places 
in  which  the  report's  conclusions  were 
erroneous  because  of  mistaken  factual 
information. 

In  holding  these  hearings,  the  Office 
heard  from  a  great  many  people  Inter- 
ested in  and  concerned  about  the  future 
of  rail  transportation.  Many  of  those 
who  testified  complained  that  delays  in 
obtaining  copies  of  the  Secretary's  re- 
port did  not  allow  them  sufficient  time 
to  study  it  carefully  enough  to  present 
their  positions  at  the  hearings. 

The  act  requires  the  U.S.  Railway  As- 
sociation to  issue  its  preliminary  system 
plan  on  October  29  of  this  year.  The  Rail 
Services  Planning  Office  is  again  required 
to  hold  public  hearings  on  that  plan,  but 
this  time  it  must  complete  those  hear- 
ings aod  Issue  its  own  report  wltliin  only 
60  days.  Not  only  is  this  an  exceedingly 
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short  period,  but  because  of  the  date 
of  enactment  this  period  falls  at  the 
holiday  season,  so  that  the  Office  may 
have  to  schedule  hearings  even  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  in  order  to  hear  all 
those  who  will  want  to  participate. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing public  interest  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals and  local,  State  and  regional 
government  officials  in  the  proposed  rail- 
road restructuring.  Our  democratic  proc- 
esses require  that  each  citizen  with 
something  to  contribute  to  the  resti-uc- 
tming  plans  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  take  his  part. 

In  order  to  provide  sufficient  time  for 
adequate  public  participation  in  the 
planning  process  established  by  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  which  would  ex- 
tend tlie  period  for  public  participation, 
followmg  the  issuance  of  the  Associa- 
tion's preliminary  plan,  from  2  montlis  to 
5  months.  This  will  mean  that  inter- 
ested persons  will  have  ample  oppor- 
tunities to  obtain  copies  of  the  plan  and 
to  prepare  their  cases  before  the  Rail 
Services  Planning  Office  schedules  tlie 
hearings  required  by  the  statute.  It  will 
provide  imple  time  for  the  hearings 
themselves,  and  it  will  give  the  Office  the 
time  it  needs  to  review  and  evaluate  the 
public  testimony  which  it  receives  before 
it  must  issue  its  report  commenting  on 
the  preliminary  system  plan. 

While  the  extension  of  time  at  this 
stage  of  the  plamiing  process  must  post- 
pone the  date  of  completion  of  that  pro- 
cess, this  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
assurance  that  all  of  our  citizens  will 
have  ample  opportunity  to  pai'ticipate  in 
this  important  undertaking.  Moreover, 
it  should  mean  that  the  final  system  plan 
will  be  a  better  product  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been,  and  greatly  lessen 
the  likelihood  of  its  ultimate  rejection 
by  the  Congress. 


TABLED   BILLS 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATAES 

Thursday.  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
and  aU  of  the  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
ment, Mr.  Satterfield,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr. 
Preyer,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Roy,  Mr. 
Nelsen,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr. 
Heinz,  and  Mr.  Hudnut,  introduced  two 
clean  bills  which  were  imanimously  re- 
ported by  the  subcommittee  late  last 
month.  This  action  in  effect  tables  H.R. 
11511  and  H.R.  11845,  which  were  the 
subjects  of  the  subcommittee  executive 
session. 

The  first  bill,  HJl.  14214,  the  "Health 
Revenue  Sharing  and  Health  Services 
Act  of  1974,"  revises  and  extends  five 
health  service  delivery  programs — bloc 
grants  to  the  States,  family  planning 
programs,  commimity  mental  health 
centers,  migrant  health  programs,  and 
community  health  centers — ^formerly 
called  neighborhood  health  centers. 

The  second  bill,  H.R.  14215.  the  "De- 
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velopmental  Disabilities  Amendments  of 
1974,'  was  originally  a  part  of  HJi.  11511 
and  H.R.  11845.  Because  developmental 
disabilities  legislation  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  different  Senate  subcommittee 
than  are  the  laws  amended  by  H.R.  14214. 
it  was  separated  so  as  to  facilitate  Sen- 
ate consideration  of  these  measures. 

As  the  authorizations  for  all  six  of 
these  programs  expire  on  June  30,  I  am 
hopeful  that  both  of  these  measures  will 
receive  early  and  favorable  consideration 
by  the  full  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  and  by  my  House  Col- 
leagues. -», 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARION  OFFICER 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF    ILL1NOI.5 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday.  March  16.  Marion  Officer,  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  respected  bus- 
inessmen in  the  St.  Louis  metropolitan 
area,  was  honored  at  a  testimonial  din 
ner  by  his  fellow  citizens. 

This  well  deserved  tribute  paid  Marion 
Officer  reflects  the  universally  high  re- 
gard for  him  and  his  family.  One  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  East  St.  Louis.  Marion 
Officer  has  proven  dramatically  that  an 
urban  community  such  as  East  St.  Louis 
can  be  very  rewarding  to  private  enter- 
prise and  initiative. 

But  Marion  Officers  success  is  not 
based  solely  upon  his  solid  business  ac 
complishments.  He  and  his  family  have 
provided  needed  leadership  and  have 
contributed  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
effort  to  revitalizing  their  community  and 
their  profession.  He  has  earned  the  re- 
spect of  his  neighbors  and  professional 
colleagues  because  of  these  efforts. 

As  part  of  the  tribute  to  Marion  Offi- 
cer. I  include  the  Metro  East  Journal 
interview  with  Marion  Officer  in  con 
Junction  with  the  testimonial  dinner: 

Officer  Successfttl,  Respected 
(By  Courtney  Barrett) 

Mttfion  E.  Officer,  his  52-year-old  eyes  nar- 
rowed with  intensity,  leaned  forward  and 
said.  "It  isn't  what  you  have,  it's  what  you 
do  with  what  you've  got." 

Wiiat  he  has  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
businesses  in  Metro-East,  a  devoted  family 
and  the  respect  of  nearly  everyone  who 
knows  him. 

Saturday  evening,  hvuidreds  of  persons 
turned  that  respect  into  action  by  honoring 
him  at  a  testimonial  at  East  St.  Louis  Senior 
High  School. 

Earlier  in  the  week.  Officer  sat  In  his  office 
and  talked  about  gratitude,  respect  and  his 
hopes  for  East  St.  Louis. 

"East  St.  Louis  has  a  great  deal  to  offer. 
If  I  did  not  think  that,  I  would  not  have 
sjjent  my  life  here."  said  the  graduate  of 
Lincoln  Senior  High  School,  East  St.  Louis. 

"I  have  a  great  deal  of  hope  for  the  city's 
future.  With  the  infusion  of  young  i)eople. 
there  is  hope  for  change.  But  I  think  that 
change  can  come  only  through  our  youth." 

Officer  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Law 
Enforcement  Commission,  a  director  of  the 
Union  National  Bank  of  East  St.  Louis,  and 
a  member  of  several  other  organizations. 

His  funeral  home,  which  was  started  by 
his  father  in   1918,  was  accepted  this  week 
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into  tbe  International  Order  of  the  Golden 
Rule,  one  of  tbe  leading  organizations  of 
funeral  directors.  Officer's  is  the  second  black 
firm  in  America  to  enter  tbe  40-year-old 
organization. 

"You  have  to  earn  respect,"  he  said.  "It 
Isn't  bought;  you  have  to  earn  it.  The  great 
majority  of  the  people  I  deal  with  know  that 
I  try  to  set  an  example  and  try  to  treat  them 
as  considerately  as  I  know  how.  Basically,  I 
Just  have  a  lot  of  love  for  people. 

"Life  has  been  good  to  me,  and  I  know 
of  nothing  that  I  wish  for  or  hope  for.  except 
to  live  happy  and  free."  Officer  said.  "My  en- 
tire life  has  been  a  happy  one.  though  there 
have  been  hard  times." 

Officer  is  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Mor- 
tuary Science  In  St.  Louis.  Hl.s  wife,  Myrtle, 
is  a  graduate  of  Worsham  College  of  Mortu- 
ary Science,  Chicago. 

The  couple's  children  also  plan  to  enter  the 
mortuary  business.  Mrs.  Bernadette  Officer 
Welch  has  graduated  from  Worsham.  Carl 
Officer  wUl  soon  graduate  from  the  embalm- 
ing school  at  Western  University  m  Ohio. 

Officer  said  his  youngest  son,  Marlon  Jr., 
has  indicated  an  Interest  in  the  business. 

"As  far  as  younger  parents  are  concerned, 
there  needs  to  be  a  more  closely  knit  pat- 
tern of  family  life.  But  for  older  parents,  that 
feeling  of  closeness  has  always  been  there," 
Officer  said. 

"The  last  thing  I  wanted  to  be  in  college 
was  a  funeral  director,"  he  said.  "When  •  •  • 
wanted  to  buy  the  businesses  out  from 
under  us,  who  said  we  couldn't  possibly  make 
it.  I  made  up  my  mind  then  that  that  would 
never  happen." 

Officer's  father,  William,  died  in  1950,  Mrs. 
Annette  Officer,  the  mother,  died  four  years 
later. 

"My  basic  decision  for  remaining  here  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  business.  If  we're 
going  to  make  this  a  better  community, 
everybody  can't  leave  home. 

"I  wish  that  blacks,  and  particularly  those 
In  East  St.  Louis,  could  work  together  to 
make  this  a  model  town  in  America,  forget- 
ting, their  political  differences  and  indl- 
Tlduallty,"  Officer  said. 

"What  we  need  are  young  ideas  ...  we 
need  young  people.  They  can't  do  it  alone — 
there's  no  substitute  for  experience — but 
with  the  older  people  behind  them,  they  can 
change  things. 

"They  may  not  do  any  better  than  we  are 
doing,  but  they  certainly  cannot  do  any 
worae." 


SSI:   IMPROVEMENTS  NEEDED 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILAIAN 

OP   NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Joining  several  of  my  New  York  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  corrective  legisla- 
tion remedying  some  of  the  inequities 
we  have  found  in  the  new  supplemental 
security  income  program. 

This  new  program,  which  became  ef- 
fective on  January  1,  1974,  transfers  the 
responsibility  for  payments  under  aid  to 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  from  the 
States  and  coimties  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. While  the  basic  thrust  of  the 
program  is  sound,  providing  for  uniform 
administration  and  benefits  to  all  of  our 
eligible  elderly,  blind,  smd  disabled,  sev- 
eral blaring  inequities  have  emerged  in 
the  first  few  months  of  its  administra- 
tion. 

HavtDg  taken  a  look  at  some  of  these 
legislative  defects,  we  have  joined  to- 
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gether  to  correct  several  oversights — as- 
suring that  SSI  recipients  are  eligible 
for  food  stamps — authorizing  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  both  Federal  benefits 
and  State  supplements — ^providing  for 
expeditious  handling  of  any  administra- 
tive difficulties  experienced  by  eligible 
recipients. 

Additionally,  I  have  included  a  section 
correcting  an  inequity  in  providing  aid 
to  retarded  children;  Federal  guidelines 
having  reduced  payments  to  retarded 
children  by  one-third  wliere  the  child 
lives  at  home  and  receives  in  kind  sup- 
port from  a  parent  or  guardian.  If  the 
child,  on  the  other  hand,  lives  in  an  in- 
stitution his  payments  are  made  in  full. 

No  one  can  deny  the  benefit  of  de- 
institutionalizing the  retarded  child,  of 
keeping  him  in  a  home  environment  and 
allowing  him  the  kind  of  existence  af- 
forded the  normal  child.  However,  the 
costs  of  keeping  a  retarded  child  are 
extremely  high,  very  often  the  child's 
special  care  being  such  a  burden  that  the 
family  is  forced  to  institutionalize  the 
child,  creating  not  only  an  alien  environ- 
ment for  the  child,  but  also  adding  this 
child  to  the  roll  of  State  dependents. 

Any  incentive  we  can  provide  for  keep- 
ing the  retarded  child  in  a  home  setting 
where  he  is  given  the  best  attention  and 
most  normal  environment,  will  be  a  boon 
not  only  to  the  child's  development,  but 
wiU  also  alleviate  the  overburdened  State 
welfare  roles. 

Accordingly  in  the  package  of  meas- 
ures I  am  introducing  today,  I  have  in- 
cluded a  provision  which  decreases  the 
amount  of  support  and  maintenance  re- 
duction mandated  under  Federal  guide- 
lines from  33  Va  to  10  percent — a  far  more 
realistic  figure  if  we  consider  the  expen- 
sive care  required  by  the  retarded  child 
whether  he  hves  at  home  or  in  an 
institution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  package  of  legisla- 
tion is  not  a  definitive  answer  to  all  of 
the  problems  we  have  encountered  in  the 
administration  of  this  new  program.  It 
is,  however,  a  step  toward  recognizing  the 
need  for  oversight  and  review.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  examine  these  pro- 
posals and  will  come  forward  with  their 
own  ideas  and  suggestions  to  assure  that 
the  SSI  program  will  be  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  it  is  designed  to  help, 
those  who  are  least  able  to  help  them- 
selves— the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 
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CONGRESS  REDUCES  ACCESS 
TO  ABORTION 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREBENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  It,  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
many  of  us  are  aware  of  the  movement 
which  seeks  to  declare  abortion  illegal 
by  constitutional  amendment,  other 
moves  to  limit  access  to  abortion  are  less 
well  known.  In  the  past  year,  amend- 
ments have  been  added  to  the  medic- 
aid, foreign  aid,  and  legal  services  biUs 
which  effectively  limit  the  availability  of 
this  procedure. 


The  following  article  by  Spencer  Rich, 
reprinted  from  the  April  1,  1974,  Wash- 
ington Post,  is  a  good  summary  of  this 
legislation : 

Congress  Reduces  Access  to  Abortion 
(By  Spencer  Rich) 

Spurred  by  a  coalition  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant  spokesmen,  legislation  substan- 
tially narrowing  women's  ability  to  obtain 
abortions  is  making  strong  progress  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

While  most  public  attention  has  focused 
on  broad  constitutional  amendments  ban- 
ning abortion,  sponsored  by  Rep.  Lawrence 
J.  Hogan  (R-Md.)  and  Sens.  James  L.  Buck- 
ley (Cons.-R-N.Y.)  and  Jessa  Helms  (R- 
N.C.),  Congress  has  quietly  been  passing  a 
series  of  antiabortlon  provisions  attached  to 
other  legislation.  I 

Last  year,  in  a  routine  bill  extending  a 
group  of  federal  health  progranis.  Sen.  Prank 
Church  (D-Idaho)  tacked  on  a  provision  de- 
claring that  no  physician  and  n<t  hospital  can 
be  required  to  perform  sterillzartion  or  abor- 
tion when  it  violates  their  moral  convictions 
or  religious  beliefs — even  if  tlje  hospital  is 
supported  by  federal  funds  and  is  Intended 
to  serve  as  a  community  health  facility.  The 
provision,  which  was  enacterd  into  law, 
struck  down  a  court  ruling  that  a  Montana 
hospital  receiving  public  funds  had  to  per- 
form a  sterilization  because  it  was  the  only 
community  facility  in  the  area. 

Also  last  year,  the  Senate  wrote  Into  the 
foreign  aid  bUl  a  Helms  prohibition  on  use 
of  aid  money  to  perform  abortions.  This  pro- 
vision has  become  law. 

Amendments  to  the  legal  services  bill  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  barred  legal 
services  lawyers  from  helping  -vromen  obtain 
non-therapeutic  abortions.  Put  into  the 
House  bill  by  Hogan  and  Harold  Proehllch 
(R-Wis.)  and  into  the  Senate  bill  by  Dewey 
Bartlett  (R-Okla.),  the  provision  is  certam 
to  survive  conference. 

To  the  Social  Security  technical  amend- 
ments bill,  which  is  still  in  conference,  Buck- 
ley attached  a  ban  on  use  of  M)edicaid  funds 
to  pay  for  abortions  for  poor  welfare  mothers. 

While  these  amendments  have  removed  the 
general  support  of  anti-abortioa  groups,  they 
have  drawn  sharp  criticism  tfom  women's 
rights  organizations. 

"The  impact  of  the  CburcU  amendment 
and  the  legal  services  provisions  is  to  make 
abortions  less  available  to  poor  women  who 
can't  afford  to  go  to  other  communities  if 
the  only  hospital  in  their  area  denied  them 
abortion,"  said  Carol  Burris,  director  of 
Women's  Lobby. 

"Nothing  is  said  here  about  the  difference 
between  private  and  public  hospitals,  and  in 
many  socially  conservative  areas  the  board 
of  a  public  hospital  might  simply  disapprove 
abortions  on  private  moral  grounds  of  their 
own,"  she  said. 

The  abortion  issue  is  becoming  one  of  the 
most  intensely  fought  domestia  issues  before 
Congress. 

The  dispute  arose  when  %b.e  Supreme 
Court,  in  a  Jan.  22,  1973,  7-to*2  decision  in 
Roe  vs  Wade,  held  that  a  wootan's  right  to 
privacy  and  to  the  control  of  her  own  body 
gives  her  the  right  to  obtaia  an  abortion 
for  any  reason,  in  effect,  at  anf  time  within 
the  first  six  months  of  pregnancy.  The  de- 
cision appears  to  permit  state  anti-abortion 
laws  during  the  last  three  months  of  preg- 
nancy, provided  the  prohibition  doesn't  en- 
danger the  mothers'  health. 

The  decision  struck  down  a  nationwide  sys- 
tem of  state  laws  outlawing  abortions  except 
for  genuine  therapeutic  purposes  or  abort- 
tions  following  rape. 

Since  then,  there  has  been  strong  pressure 
from  both  Catholic  and  fitndsmentalist 
Protestant  organizations,  as  weU  as  some 
Orthodox  Jewish  groups,  to  reinstate  curbs 
on  abortion,  and  one  result  bas  been  the 
series  of  amendments  passed  in  the  last  year. 
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However,  despite  the  pressure  from  such 
groups  as  the  National  Right  to  Lffe  Com- 
mittee, the  Life  Lobby  which  organized  a 
series  of  Capitol  Hill  demonstrations  in  Janu- 
ary, and  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  flatly 
banning  abortions  has  made  very  little 
progress. 

Sen.  Birch  Bayh's  (D-Ind.)  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  has  held  two  days  of 
hearings  on  the  Buckley  amendment,  which 
bars  all  non-therapeutic  abortions,  and  the 
Helms-Hogan  amendment,  which  bars  any 
abortion  whatever.  It  plans  added  hearings 
but  doesn't  seem  likely  to  approve  either 
amendment  this  year. 

In  the  House,  a  Judiciary  subcommittee 
headed  by  Don  Edwards  (D-Calif.)  is  study- 
ing the  matter  but  hasn't  any  plans  for  hear- 
ings. Hogan  is  sponsoring  a  discharge  peti- 
tion to  take  the  amendment  away  from  Ed- 
wards and  send  It  to  the  Hovise  floor,  but  has 
only  about  60  of  the  required  210  signatures. 

At  the  Senate  hearings,  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference  backed  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  bar  any  abortion  including  thera- 
peutic, and  Buckley,  Helms  and  others  stated 
the  basic  principle  of  the  anti-abortion  move- 
ment: Once  fertUlzation  of  the  ovum  has 
taken  place,  it  marks,  in  Buckley's  words, 
"the  beginning  of  a  distinct  human  being" 
whom  it  is  wrong  to  kill. 

Buckley's  constitutional  amendment  would 
forbid  abortion  by  granting  fetuses  the  status 
of  persons  protected  by  law  "at  every  stage 
of  their  biological  development."  The  Helms- 
Hogan  constitutional  amendment  grants 
fetuses  legal  protection  "from  the  moment  of 
conception." 

Lined  up  against  the  amendments  and  sup- 
porting the  Supreme  Court  ruling  are  such 
grotips  as  the  United  Methodist  Church, 
United  Church  of  ChrUt,  American  Ethical 
Union.  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions, Presbyterian  Church  Abortion  Task 
Force,  National  Organization  of  Women  and 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Many  of  these  groups  take  the  view  that 
a  fetus  cannot  be  considered  to  have  viable 
life  until  the  sixth  or  seventh  month  of 
pregnancy,  and  that  to  ban  abortion  under 
these  conditions  is  to  interfere  with  the 
mother's  rights. 


WELFARE  AND  THE  COURTS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  tak- 
ing the  liberty  of  placing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  editorial  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
regarding  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  Edelman  against  Jordan  case.  This 
case  involved  the  question  of  whether 
residents  of  a  State  can  sue  State  olHclals 
for  vitiating  the  regulations  laid  down 
by  Federal  agencies  or  Congress.  The 
Court  ruled  that  this  could  not  be  done. 

The  decision  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  this  case  will.  I  believe,  have 
long-range  effects  on  the  manner  in 
which  many  States  will  administer  Fed- 
eral aid  programs.  Therefore,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  Washington  Post's  thoughtful  edi- 
torial on  this  decision: 

Wklfabx  and  the  Cooyts 
John  JonUm.  an  elderly  Chicago  Indigent, 
ihftde  »  simple  assumption  about  equiuble 
Justice  In  the  United  States  and  went  to 
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court  to  test  it.  Last  week  Mr.  Jordan  learned 
that  his  assumption  was  wrong.  What  he  as- 
sumed Is  that  tf  a  state  Is  conducting  a  pro- 
gram that  Involves  federal  funds,  and  if  the 
state  violates  the  federal  regulations  under 
which  the  program  was  established  by  Con- 
gress, then  those  who  are  entitled  to  the  ben- 
efits of  the  program  are  also  entitled  to  sue 
the  state  officials  and  receive  the  benefits 
that  had  been  withheld. 

What  the  Supreme  Court  said  in  the  case. 
Edelman  v.  Jordan,  Is  that  the  llth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  bars  the  federal 
courts  from  ordering  state  officials  to  pav 
retroactive  benefits,  even  if  it  recognizes  that 
the  state  officials  acted  unlawfully  In  with- 
holding the  benefits.  The  Court  said  it  could 
order  the  state  officials  to  behave  legally  in 
the  future,  but  It  could  not  order  the  state  to 
pay  back  benefits. 

Mr.  Jordan  was  eligible  for  benefits  under 
the  Assistance  to  the  Aged,  Blind  and  Dis- 
abled program.  He  applied  for  them,  only  to 
discover  that  Illinois  had  a  regulation  that 
resulted  In  long  delays  before  such  benefits 
were  paid.  The  federal  regulations  called  for 
payment  to  Mr.  Jordan  within  30  days.  Mr. 
Jordan  was  told  he  would  have  to  wait  much 
longer.  And  so  he  sued.  His  class  action  was 
Intended  to  do  more  than  recover  the  $195.00 
he  would  have  received  if  Illinois  had  obeyed 
the  federal  regulations.  He  wanted  to  protect 
the  interests  of  others  in  the  state  who  had 
also  been  victimized  by  the  delays. 

Mr.  Jordan  won  in  the  federal  district 
court  and  In  the  Seventh  Circuit  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals.  At  the  Circuit  Court  level. 
Illinois  asserted  Its  rights  under  the  llth 
Amendment,  which  has  been  held  to  bar  suits 
in  federal  courts  brought  by  residents  against 
their  states.  The  amendment,  adopted  in 
1798,  was  originally  designed  to  prevent  the 
federal  courts  from  being  able  to  enforce  the 
claims  of  foreigners  against  individual  states. 
It  has  since  become  a  tricky  current  In  the 
law  and  has  produced  a  variety  of  conflicting 
holdings. 

The  Supreme  Court's  most  recent  inter- 
pretation in  Jordan  Is  that  residents  of  states 
who  are  eligible  for  aid  trom  federally  as- 
sisted programs  cannot  sue  the  state  officials 
in  federal  court  for  violating  the  regulations 
laid  down  by  federal  agencies  or  by  Con- 
gress. The  Court  held  that  It  could  enjoin 
the  state  officials  from  future  violation  of 
the  regulations,  but  it  could  not  grant  the 
back  benefits  that  had  been  denied.  The 
Seventh  Circuit  held  that  Illinois  waited  too 
long  to  assert  Its  llth  Amendment  right,  but 
the  Supreme  Covirt  niled  that  the  llth 
Amendment  Is  such  a  grave  bar  against  fed- 
eral Jurisdiction  In  such  cases  that  It  had  to 
be  entertained,  no  matter  how  late  the  hour 
at  which  It  was  invoked. 

The  Implications  of  this  case  for  the  public 
welfare  system  are  serious.  If  welfare  agen- 
cies can  withhold  funds  until  the  courts 
tell  them  to  stop,  many  welfare  lawyers 
fear  that  delay  In  the  processing  of  applica- 
tions could  well  become  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  The  reason  for  demanding  res- 
titution of  lost  benefits  in  the  Jordan  case 
Is  to  prevent  state  bureaucrats  from  dis- 
couraging welfare  applicants  by  putting 
them  through  long  processes.  The  federal 
regulations  requiring  that  applications  be 
processed  within  30  days  for  the  elderly  In- 
digent, the  blind  and  the  disabled,  were  In 
tended  to  guard  against  Just  such  bureau- 
cratic delay.  The  Supreme  Court  has  now  re- 
moved the  federal  courts  from  their  equity 
role  in  such  matters. 

The  court  has  said  that  unless  a  state 
consents  to  such  a  suit  In  federal  court,  the 
court  cannot  award  back  benefits.  The  court 
rested  Its  decision  on  the  absence  of  any 
specific  language  In  the  law  requiring  states 
to  give  up  their  immunity  against  such  suits 
as  a  condition  of  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram.  Since  the  courts  no  longer  have  the 
power  to  protect  recipients,  and  since  the 
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Congress  has  left  the  biu-eaucrats  so  large  i. 
loophole,  it  is  the  Congress  that  must  maku 
its  intent  clearer. 

We  are  here  concerned  with  the  Interest: 
of  the  poorest  of  our  citizens  who  are  el- 
derly, disabled  or  blind.  To  leave  them  at  the 
mercy  of  the  agencies  that  have  already  dem 
onstrated  their  lack  of  concern  is  unfair 
and  cannot  have  been  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. Wha»  Is  required  now  is  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Social  Security  Act  that  would 
take  a  simple  step  to  right  a  wrong.  Con- 
gress can  require  that  any  state  that  partic- 
ipates in  a  federal  welfare  program  musi. 
waive  its  Immunity  against  suit  under  tht 
llth  Amendment.  Otherwise,  an  iUegallv 
operated  program  can  continue  to  l>e  Ir 
violation  until  It  Is  enjoined.  And  at  that 
its  officials  will  feel  no  pressure  to  do  any- 
thing other  than  to  begin  operating  legallv 
from  the  point  at  which  an  injunction  ha"; 
been  issued. 

The  reason  for  the  welfare  program  is  tc 
assist  those  who  are  unable  to  help  them- 
selves. It  Is  designed  to  grant  "minimal 
subsistence  "  in  cases  of  indigence,  Infirmity 
or  disability.  We  give  to  the  John  Jordans  ol 
this  country  Just  enough  to  stay  alive.  We 
require  the  states  to  do  a  simple  thing- 
assist  them  promptly  when  they  are  in  need, 
Since  the  Supreme  Court  in"  Edelman  r, 
Jordan  has  removed  the  courts  from  their 
traditional  equity  function  in  welfare  cases, 
the  Congress  should  act  to  protect  the  least 
among  us. 


NEW    COMPREHENSIVE    GEOTHER- 
MAL  ENERGY  BILL  INTRODUCED 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  had  the  pleasure  of  joining  Mr. 
Olin  Teacue,  chairman  of  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee,  Mr.  Mosh- 
ER,  the  ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
GoLDWATER.  and  all  of  the  members  of 
my  Subcommittee  on  Energy  in  introduc- 
ing H.R.  14172,  to  provide  a  new  compre- 
hensive Geothermal  Research,  Develop- 
ment, and  Demonstration  Act. 

My  subcommittee,  which  has  twice 
held  hearings  on  geothermal  energy, 
once  during  September  of  last  year  and 
most  recently  dvutog  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, heard  extensive  testimony  on  pro- 
posed legislation  for  developing  geother- 
mal energy. 

Four  major  recommendations  were 
repeatedly  expressed  during  these  hear- 
ings: 

First.  Congress  should  assume  active 
leadership  in  developing  a  comprehen- 
sive geothermal  energy  program  for  this 
country,  as  part  of  an  integrated  energy 
policy,  particularly  with  respect  to  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
of  alternate  energy  sources. 

Second.  The  scope  of  any  geothermal 
bUl  should  include  provisions  for  re- 
search on  all  forms  of  geothermal  en- 
ergy— and  byproducts — ^for  Intensive 
exploration  for  and  assessment  of  geo- 
thermal resources,  and  for  the  necessary 
institutional  changes  required  to  insiu'e 
the  full  development  of  these  resources. 

Third.  The  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment involved  must  have  a  mechanism 
for  an  effective  coordinated  effort  In  geo- 
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thermal  energy  research,  develoinnent 
and  demonstration. 

Fourth.  The  administration  must  be 
willing  to  cooperate  with  the  Congress  in 
developing  legislation  to  set  up  these  pro- 
grams and  the  agencies  tc>  administer 
them. 

H.R.  14172.  the  new  Geothermal  En- 
ergy Research.  Development,  and  Dem- 
onstration Act,  which  we  now  submit  is 
in  response  to  these  recommendations, 
would  establish  a  geothermal  coordina- 
tion and  management  project  to  direct 
the  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration of  new,  untapped  geothermal  re- 
sources in  the  country.  This  undertak- 
ing will  be  led  by  a  group  composed  of 
members  from  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Cranmission.  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  a  chairman  appointed  by  the 
President.  In  fiscal  year  1975,  the  AEC, 
NSF,  and  DOI  will  be  initiating  work  in 
geothermal  energy,  but  without  any 
mandate  for  coordination  and  goal  de- 
termination. By  providing  a  single  group 
with  the  responsibility  for  reaching  our 
national  goal,  H.R.  14172  can  provide 
the  focus  for  accomplishing  this  goal: 
The  production  of  electricity  from  geo- 
thermal energy,  and  the  full-scale  utili- 
zation of  other  useful  geothermal  by- 
products by  1980. 

There  are  foiu-  types  of  geothermal  re- 
sources in  this  country : 

First.  Dry  steam,  containing  little  or 
no  liqxiid  water.  This  is  presently  the  only 
type  of  geothermal  energy  utilized  in  the 
United  States  (at  Geysers,  Calif.,  pro- 
ducing electricity  for  San  Francisco). 
The  probability  of  finding  other  signifi- 
cant amotmts  of  such  dry  steam  is  small. 
Second.  Hot  water,  heated  to  above 
normal  temperatures,  and  under  pres- 
sure. When  the  pressure  is  released,  some 
of  the  water  may  "flash"  to  steam.  This 
is  more  common  than  dry  steam,  but  it 
is  still  limited  to  a  few  regions  of  the 
Nation  such  as  the  Imperial  Valley  in 
California. 

Third.  Geopressured  fields,  which  have 
been  identified  only  along  the  Gulf  Coast 
of  Louisiana  and  Texas.  These  fields — 
or  zones — occur  where  mud,  silt,  and  or- 
ganic material  have  sunk  to  great  depths 
and  have  been  trapped  within  permeable 
sands  below  a  sealed,  insulating  layer  of 
rock.  Water  trapped  in  the  sands  is  ex- 
tremely hot  and  is  under  tremendous 
pressure.  Vast  quantities  of  natural  gas 
may  also  be  trapped  with  this  water. 

Fourth.  Hot  dry  rock  formations 
which  are  presimied  to  exist  in  large 
volumes,  in  some  places  relatively  near 
the  surface  of  the  Earth.  It  should  be 
possible  to  drill  into  and  fracture  these 
formations  and  pimfip  water  into  them  to 
get  steam  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  geothermal  energy,  along 
with  solar  energy  and  nuclear  fusion,  is 
a  form  of  energy  which  may  hold  great 
promise  for  our  Nation's  future.  Just  as 
the  Hoiise  has  indicated — by  its  vote  of 
253  to  2 — that  solar  heating  and  cooUng 
should  be  an  essential  element  of  our 
natiwial  policy  of  developing  viable, 
economically  feasible  energy  alterna- 
tives, so  I  believe  we  must  cast  our  vote 
in  favor  of  a  comprehensive  geothermal 
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energy  program.  In  doing  $o  we  must  not 
allow  our  efforts  to  be  delayed  by  inde- 
cision and  confusion  in  the  administra- 
tion. 

Our  new  bill,  H.R.  14172,  will  eliminate 
many  of  the  bureaucratic  roadblocks 
to  effective  utilization  of  geothermal 
energy,  and  establish  a  single,  mission- 
oriented  agency  to  do  the  Job. 

Our  goal  is  to  have  from  6  to  10 
demonstration  plants  on  the  line  by  1980, 
producing  from  1  to  10  megawatts  of 
electricity  each  from  the  various  types  of 
geothermal  energy,  while  taking  into 
account  the  environmental  impact  and 
social,  institutional  and  legal  impedi- 
ments related  to  the  fuU  development 
of  commercial  geothermal  energy  re- 
sources. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Energy  plans 
further  hearings  on  H.R.  14172  after  the 
Easter  recess.  We  hope  to  have  the  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  May. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  14172 
A  bill  to  further  the  conduct  of  research, 
development,  and  demonstrations  In  geo- 
thermal energy  technologies,  to  establish  a 
Geothermal  Energy  Coordination  and 
Management  Project,  to  amend  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to 
provide  for  the  funding  of  activities  relat- 
ing to  geothermal  energy,  to  amend  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958  to  provide  for  the  carrying  out  of 
research  and  development  in  geothermal 
energy  technology,  to  carry  out  a  program 
of  demonstrations  in  technologies  for  the 
utilization  of  geothermal  resources,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asscembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Geothermal  Energy  ResearcH.  Development, 
and  Demonstration  Act  of  1974". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereDy  finds  that — 

( 1 )  the  Nation  is  currently  suffering  a 
critical  shortage  of  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable forms  of  energy; 

(2)  the  Inadequate  organieatlonal  struc- 
tures and  levels  of  funding  for  energy  re- 
search have  limited  the  Nation's  current 
and  future  options  for  meeting  energy  needs; 

(3)  electrical  energy  is  a  clean  and  conl 
venient  form  of  energy  at  the  location  of  its 
use  and  is  the  only  practicable  form  of  energy 
In  some  modern  applications,  but  the 
demand  for  electric  energy  in  every  region  of 
the  United  States  Is  taxing  all  of  the  alterna- 
tive energy  sources  presently  available  and 
is  projected  to  increase;  some  of  the  sources 
available  for  electric  power  generation  are 
already  In  short  supply,  and  tie  development 
and  use  of  other  sources  presently  Involves 
undesirable  environmental  impacts; 

(4)  the  Nation's  critical  energy  problems 
can  be  solved  only  If  a  nation*!  commitment 
is  made  to  dedicate  the  necessary  financial 
resources,  and  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the 
private  and  public  sectors,  in  developing 
geothermal  resources  and  otlier  nonconven- 
tional  sources  of  energy; 

(5)  the  conventional  geotharmal  resources 
which  are  presently  being  us«d  have  limited 
total  potential;  but  geothejmal  resources 
which  are  different  from  those  presentl? 
being  used,  and  which  have  extremely  large 
energy  content,  are  known  to  exist; 

(6)  some  geothermal  resources  contain 
energy  of  forms  other  than  heat;  examples 
are  methane  and  extremely  high  pressures 
available  upon  release  as  kinetic  energy; 

(7)  some    geothermal    resources    contain 
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valuable  byproducts  such  as  potable  water 
and  mineral  compounds  which  should  be 
processed  and  recovered  as  national  re- 
sources; 

(8)  technologies  are  not  presently  avail- 
able for  the  development  of  most  of  these 
geothermal  resources,  but  tedbnologles  for 
the  generation  of  electric  energ:y  from  geo- 
thermal resources  are  potentially  economical 
and  environmentally  desirable,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  geothermal  resouices  offers  pos- 
sibilities of  process  energy  ai^  other  non- 
electric applications; 

(9)  much  of  the  known  g«othermal  re- 
sources exist   on   the  public   lands; 

(10)  Federal  financial  asistance  is  neces- 
sary to  encourage  the  extensive  exploration, 
research,  and  development  In  geothermal  re- 
sources which  will  bring  thesa  technologies 
to  the  point  of  commercial  application;  and 

(11)  the  advancement  of  technology  by 
private  industry  for  the  production  of  useful 
forms  of  energy  from  geothermal  resources 
is  important  with  respect  to  the  Federal 
responsibility  for  the  general  welfare,  to 
facilitate  commerce,  to  encouri^e  productive 
harmony  between  man  and  his  environment, 
and  to  protect  the  public  lntere»t. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Aot — 

(1)  the  term  "byproduct"  h»is  the  mean- 
ing given  it  by  section  2(d)  of  the  Geo- 
thermal Steam  Act  of  1970  (30  U.S.C.  1001 
(d))  as  in  effect  on  the  date  bf  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  term  "known  geothermal  resources 
area"  has  the  meaning  given  Jt  by  section 
2(e)  of  such  Act  (30  U.S.C.  l(K)l(e))  as  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act; 

(3)  the  term  "fund"  means  the  Geothermal 
Resources  Development  Fund  eBtablished  by 
section  204(a);  and 

(4)  the  term  "Project"  means  the  Geo- 
thermal Energy  Coordination  |uid  Manage- 
ment Project  established  by  section  101(a). 
TITLE   I— GEOTHERMAL   ENSlQT   CCX3R- 

DINATION  AND  MANAGEMEIIT  PROJECT 

ESTABUSH  MENT 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
the  Geothermal  Energy  Coor«inatlon  and 
Management  Project. 

(b)  (1)  The  Project  shall  be  composed  of 
five  members  as  follows: 

(A)  one  appointed  by  the  PresBdent; 

(B)  an  Assistant  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation; 

(C)  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior; 

(D)  an  Associate  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion; and 

(E)  the  General  Manager  ol  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  I 

(2)  The  member  appointed  hy  the  Presi- 
dent under  paragraph  (1)(A)  shaU  act  as 
Chairman  of  the  Project. 

(c)  The  Project  shall  have  owrall  respon- 
sibUity  for  the  provision  of  elTectlve  man- 
agement and  coordination  with  respect  to  a 
national  geothermal  energy  fesearch,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  program,  in- 
cluding— 

(A)  the  determination  and  evaluation  of 
the  resource  base; 

(B)  research  and  development  with  respect 
to  exploration,  extraction.  an«  utilization 
technologies;  ' 

(C)  the  demonstration  of  appropriate 
technologies;  and 

(D)  the  loan  guaranty  program  under 
title  II. 

(d)(1)  the  Project  shall  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  section  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  following  Federal  agencies; 

(A)  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
responsibilities  of  which  shall  ticlude  eval- 
uation and  assessment  of  the  resource  base; 

(B)  the  National  Aeronautic*  and  Space 
Administration,  the  responsibilities  of  which 
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shall  Include  the  provision  of  management 
capability,  evaluation  and  assessment  of  the 
resource  base,  and  the  development  of  tech- 
nologies pursuant  to  section  103(b); 

(C)  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
responsibilities  of  which  shall  include  the 
development  of  technologies:  and 

(D)  the  National  Science  Foundation,  tlie 
responsibilities  of  which  shall  include  basic 
and  applied  research  and  overall  funding 
pursuant  to  section  102(b) . 

(2)  Upon  request  of  the  Project,  the  head 
of  any  such  agency  shall  detail  or  assign,  on 
a  reimbiursable  basis  or  otherwise,  any  of 
the  personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Project 
to  assist  it  in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
under  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Project  shall  have  exclusive  au- 
thority with  respect  to  the  establishment  or 
approval  of  programs  or  projects  under  this 
Act,  except  that  the  agency  involved  in  EUiy 
particular  program  or  project  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  operation  and  administra- 
tion of  such  program  or  project. 

(f)  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(60)  Chairman,  Geothermal  Energj-  Co- 
ordination and  Management  Project.". 

AMENDMENT  TO  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
rOTJNDATION  ACT  OF   1930 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  (^2  U.S.C. 
1862)  Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tions (e)  and  (f)  as  subsections  (f)  and  (g), 
respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (d)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"  (e)  The  Director  shall  provide  support  for 
programs  relating  to  geothermal  energy  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration,  as 
provided  In  section  102(b)  of  the  Geothermal 
Energy  Research,  Development,  and  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1974.". 

(b)(1)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  shall  support  and  fund 
geothermal  energy  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  programs  initiated  and 
approved  by  the  Project. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  be  construed  as  a  restriction  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Director  to  support  and  fund 
basic  research.  Such  provisions  shall  not  be 
construed  as  authorizing  the  Director  to  sup- 
port and  fund  any  demonstration  project  not 
included  In  a  program  Initiated  and  approved 
as  described  m  paragraph  (1)  if  such  au- 
thority is  not  otherwise  granted  by  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

AMENDMENT  TO  NATIONAL  AEBONAUTIOS  AND 
SPACE  ACT  OF  18SB 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  203  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  (42  U.S.C. 
2473)  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (b)  as  subsection  (c),  and  by  insert- 
ing immediately  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Administration  shall  carry  out 
research,  development,  and  related  activities 
in  geothermal  energy  technology,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  103(b)  of  the  Geothermal 
Energy  Research,  Development,  and  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1974.". 

(b)  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
undertake  and  carry  out  those  programs  as- 
signed to  it  by  the  project. 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Chairman  of  the  Project  within 
six  months  from  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation a  proposal  for  the  employment  of 
space  technologies  and  the  services  and  facil- 
ities of  NASA  to  aid  In  the  development  of 
geothermal  energy  resources. 

RESOURCE  EXPLORATION  AND  ASSESSMENT 
PBOGR.AM 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Project  shall  Initiate  a 
resource  exploration  and  assessment  program 
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with  the  objective  of  making  regional  and 
national  appraisal  of  all  types  of  geothermal 
resources,  including  identification  of  promis- 
ing target  areas  for  ind\istrial  exploration 
and  development.  The  specific  goals  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  the  improvement  of  geophysical,  geo- 
chemical,  geological,  and  hydrological  tech- 
niques necessary  for  locating  and  evaluating 
geotliermal  resources: 

(2 1  the  development  of  better  methods  for 
predicting  the  power  potential  and  loisgeviiy 
of  geothermal  reservoirs: 

(3)  the  determination  and  a.ssessnient  of 
the  nature  and  power  potential  of  the  deeper 
une.xplored  parts  of  high  temperature  geo- 
thermal convection  systems:  and 

(4)  the  survey  and  a.ssessment  of  regional 
and  national  geothermal  resources  of  all 
types. 

(b)  The  Project,  acting  through  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  other  appropriate  agen- 
cies, shall — 

( 1 )  develop  and  carry  out  a  general  plan 
for  the  orderly  inventorying  of  all  forms  of 
geothermal  resources  of  the  Federal  lands 
and,  where  consistent  with  property  rights 
and  determined  by  the  Project  to  be  in  the 
national  interest,  of  non-Federal  lands; 

(2)  conduct  regional  surveys,  based  upon 
such  a  general  plan,  using  innovative  geo- 
logic, geophysical,  geocbemlcal.  and  drilling 
techniques,  which  will  lead  to  a  national  In- 
ventory of  geothermal  resources  in  the  United 
States; 

(3)  publish  and  make  available  maps,  re- 
ports, and  other  dociunents  developed  from 
such  surveys  to  encotu-age  and  facilitate  the 
commercial  development  of  geothermal  re- 
sources for  beneficial  use  and  consistent  with 
the  national  interest; 

(4)  make  such  recommendations  for  leg- 
islation as  may  from  time  to  time  appear  to 
be  necessary  to  make  Federal  leasing  policy 
for  geothermal  resources  consistent  with 
knovra  inventories  of  various  resource  tyi>es, 
with  the  ciu-rent  state  of  technologies  for 
geothermal  energy  development,  and  with 
current  evaluations  of  the  environmental  im- 
pacts of  such  development;  and 

(5)  participate  with  appropriate  Federal 
agencies.  State  governments,  and  private  or- 
ganizations in  research  to  develop,  improve, 
and  test  technologies  for  the  discovery  and 
evaluation  of  all  forms  of  geothermal  re- 
sources, and  conduct  research  into  the  prin- 
ciples controlling  the  location,  occurrence, 
size,  temperature,  energy  content,  producl- 
bllity,  and  economic  lifetimes  of  geothermal 
reservoirs. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Project  shall  initiate 
a  research  and  development  program  for  the 
purpose  of  resolving  all  major  technical  prob- 
lems inhibiting  the  fullest  possible  com- 
mercial utilization  of  geothermal  resources 
In  the  United  States.  The  specific  goals  of 
such  program  shall  include — 

(1)  the  development  of  effective  and  ef- 
ficient drilling  methods  to  operate  at  high 
temperatures  in  formations  of  geothermal 
interest; 

(2)  the  development  of  reliable  predictive 
methods  and  control  techniques  for  the  pro- 
duction of  geothermal  fluids  and  reservoirs; 

(3)  the  exploitation  of  new  concepts  for 
fracturing  rock  to  permit  recovery  of  con- 
tained heat  reserves; 

(4)  the  Improvement  of  equipment  and 
technology  for  the  extraction  of  geothermal 
energy  from  reservoirs; 

(5)  the  development  of  Improved  methods 
for  converting  geothermal  energy  and  asso- 
ciated fluids  and  products  (Including  me- 
thane) to  useful  forms; 

(6)  the  development  of  improved  methods 
for  controlling  emissions  and  wastes  from 
geothermal  utilization  facilities.  Including 
new  monitoring  methods  to  any  extent  nec- 
essary. 
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(7)  the  development  and  evaluation  of 
waste  disposal  control  technologies  and  the 
evaluation  of  surface  and  subsurface  en- 
vironmental effects  of  geothermal  develop- 
ment; 

(8)  the  improvement  of  the  technical 
capability  to  predict  environmental  impact 
resulting  from  the  development  of  geother- 
mal energy  resources,  the  preparation  of  ev 
vironmentai  Impact  statements,  and  the  as- 
suring of  compliance  with  applicable  stand- 
ards and  criteria; 

(9)  the  identification  of  social,  legal,  an^:! 
economic  problems  associated  with  geother- 
mal development  (both  locally  and  regional- 
ly) for  the  purpo.se  of  developing  policy  and 
providing  a  framework  of  policy  alterna- 
tives for  the  commercial  utilization  of  geo 
thernnal  resourc?s;  and 

(10)  the  provision  for  an  adeqttate  sup 
ply  of  scientists  to  perform  required  geother- 
mal research  and  development  activities. 

(b)  The  Project  shall  Implement  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment in  order  to  demonstrate  the  technical 
means  for  the  extraction  and  utilization  of 
the  resource  base,  including  any  byproducts 
of  such  base,  and  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  goals  established  by  subsection  (a). 

DEMONSTRATION 

Slc.  106.  (a)  Tlie  Project  shall  initiate  a 
program  to  design  and  construct  geothermal 
demonstration  plants.  The  specific  goals  or 
such  program  shall  Include — 

( 1 )  the  development  of  economical  geo- 
thermal energy  production  systems  and  com 
ponents  which   meet  environmental   stand 
ards; 

(2)  the  design  and  construction  of  plants 
to  produce  electrical  power  and,  where  ap 
propriate,    the    large-scale    production    and 
utilization  of  any  useful  byproducts  (Includ 
ing  oil.  hydrocarbon  gas,  and  helium); 

(3)  the  continuous  operation  of  such 
plants  for  a  period  of  time; 

(4)  the  provision  of  experimental  test  beds 
for  component  testing  and  evaluation  by  lab- 
oratories operated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, industry,  or  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation; 

(5)  the  involvement  of  engineers,  analysts, 
technicians,  and  managers  from  industry 
field  and  powerplant  development,  whicii 
shall  lead  to  the  early  Industrial  exploitation 
of  advanced  geothermal  resources;  and 

(6)  the  provision  for  an  adequate  supply 
of  trained  geothermal  engineers  and  techni- 
cians. 

(b)  (1)  In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
under  this  section,  the  Project  may  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  demon- 
stration project  with  respect  to  each  geo- 
thermal resource  base  involved,  which  shall 
Include,  as  appropriate,  all  of  the  exploration, 
siting,  drilling,  pilot  plant  construction  and 
operation,  demonstration  plant  construction 
and  operation,  and  other  faculties  and  activi- 
ties which  may  be  necessary  for  the  genera- 
tion of  electric  energy  and  the  utUization 
of  geothermal  resource  byproducts  (mclud- 
Ing  oil.  hydrocarbon  gas,  and  helium). 

(2)  Plants  and  other  real  property  utilized 
or  involved  in  any  demonstration  project 
under  this  section  may  be  ptu-chased.  leased, 
constructed,  or  otherwise  established  or  ob- 
tained by  the  Project,  through  the  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies.  Such  agencies  may 
obtahi  such  plants  and  other  real  property 
under  appropriate  contracts  or  arrangementt. 
with  other  public  or  private  persons  or 
agencies. 

(3)  (A)  During  the  conduct  of  any  demon- 
stration project  under  this  section  the  agencj 
designated  by  the  Project  to  conduct  such 
project  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  dispose  of  aU  of  the  electric  energy 
and  other  geothermal  resource  byproducts 
of  such  project,  m  such  manner  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  such  agency  may 
determine  to  be  feasible  and  in  support  of 
the  objectives  of  this  Act. 
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(B)  To  the  majumtim  extent  possible  the 
disposition  of  byproducts  under  paragraph 
( 1 1  sliall  be  accomplished  through  the  sale 
of  such  byproducts  (including  oil,  hydro- 
carbon t;i-.  end  helium)  for  commercial  util- 
ization, oa  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
in  accordance  with  such  plans  as  such  agency 
may  prescribe  or  develop. 

(4)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  program  \\n- 
der  this  section  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may 
be  practicable,  the  agencies  designated  by  the 
Project  to  conduct  demonstration  projects 
under  this  section  shall,  by  sale,  lease,  or 
otherwise,  dispose  of  all  projects  which  they 
have  undertaken  pnrsuant  to  this  sectijn 
< including  mineral  rights  therein)  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  such  agencies  deter- 
mine to  be  reasonable,  or,  if  the  dispos'tion 
of  any  such  project  or  any  part  thereof  on 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions  is  not  pos- 
sible or  feasible,  the  agency  involved  ihall 
under  appropriate  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements provide  for  the  dispo.sition  of  ai: 
of  the  electric  energy  and  other  geothrtrmal 
resource  byproducts  (IncludinEr  oil.  hydro- 
carbon gas,  and  helium)  of  such  protect  or 
part  thereof. 

(5)  The  selection  of  a  siting  for  each 
demonstration  plant  shall  be  made  only  .rom 
known  geothermal  resources  areas. 

TITLE  II— LOAN  GUARANTIES 

E.STABLISHMEN-T  OP  LOAN  CUAR.4NTY   PROGRAM 

Sec.  201.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  commer- 
cial development  of  practicable  means  to 
produce  useful  energy  from  geothermal  re- 
sources with  environmentally  acceptable 
processes.  Accordingly,  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  to  facilitate  such  commercial 
development  by  authorizing  the  Chairman  of 
the  Project  to  designate  an  appropriate  Jed- 
eral  agency  to  guarantee  loans  for  such 
purposes. 

(b)  In  order  to  encourage  the  commercial 
production  of  energy  from  geothermal  re- 
sources, the  head  of  the  designated  agency  is 
authorized  to  guarantee,  and  to  enter  into 
commitments  to  guarantee,  banks  or  other 
financial  Institutions  against  loss  of  principal 
or  Interest  on  loans  made  by  such  Institu- 
tions to  qualified  borrowers  for  the  pur- 
poses of — 

(1)  the  determination  and  evaluation  of 
the  resource  base; 

(2)  research  and  development  with  respect 
to  extraction  and  utilization  technologies; 

(3)  acquiring  rights  in  geothermal  re- 
sources; and 

(4)  development,  construction,  and  opera- 
tion of  facilities  for  the  demonstration  or 
commercial  production  of  energy  from  geo- 
thermal resources. 

(c)  Any  guaranty  under  this  title  shall 
apply  only  to  so  much  of  the  principal 
amount  of  any  loans  as  does  not  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  project 
with  respect  to  which  the  loan  Is  made. 

(d)  Loan  guaranties  under  this  title  shall 
be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
head  of  the  designated  agency  determines, 
except  that  a  guaranty  shall  be  made  under 
this  title  only  If — 

<  1 )  the  loan  Involved  Is  at  a  rate  of  inter- 
est which  does  not  exceed  the  prevailing 
Interest  rates  for  conventional  construction 
loans; 

(2)  the  terms  of  the  loan  require  full  re- 
payment within  thirty  years  after  the  date 
thereof: 

(3)  In  the  Judgment  of  the  head  of  the 
designated  agency,  the  amount  of  the  loan 
(when  combined  with  amounts  avaUable  to 
the  qualified  borrower  from  other  sources) 
will  be  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  project;  or 

(4)  In  the  Judgment  of  the  head  of  the 
designated  agency,  there  is  reasonable  as- 
surance of  repayment  of  the  loan  by  the 
qualified  borrower  of  the  guaranteed  indebt- 
edness. 

(e)  The  head  of  the  designated  agency  shall 
not  guarantee  any  loan  for  any  project  the 
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amount  of  which  exceeds  $25,000,000.  nor 
guarantee  any  combination  of  loans  for  any 
single  qualified  borrower  ia  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding $50,000,000. 

tf)  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  "quali- 
fied borrower"  means  any  public  or  private 
agency,  institution,  associataon,  partnership, 
corporation,  political  subdivision,  or  other 
legal  entity  which  (as  determined  by  the 
head  of  the  designated  agency)  has  pre- 
sented saiisiaciory  evidence  of  an  interest 
in  geothermr.l  resources  aad  is  capable  of 
periurming  r.---  earch  or  conipleting  the  devel- 
cpmer.t  and  production  oi  energy  in  an  ac- 
cepiable  niau.ne:-. 

FAYMtNT    or    li.rtT.EST 

Sec.  2UJ.  fa)  With  respect  to  anv  loan 
guaranteed  p-.irsun'U  to  thit  tiUe.  the  head 
of  the  designated  ag.iicy  Is  authorized  to 
e.iter  into  a  contract  to  pay,  pv.d  to  pav,  the 
lender  for  and  on  behalf  of  tiie  br>rrower  tli^ 
interest  chartjes  which  becnttip  cSue  and  pay- 
able on  the  tinpp.id  b.ilaiice  tf  any  such  loan 
ir  the  head  of  the  designated  agency  linds — 

(1)  that  the  borrower  is  unable  to  meet 
interest  charges.  ai;d  that  it  is  in  the  public 
intereKt  to  permit  the  borrcjwer  to  continue 
to  pursue  tlie  purposes  of  his  project,  and 
that  the  probable  net  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  pavlnn:  such  intertst  will  be  less 
than  that  which  would  result  In  the  event 
of  a  default,  and 

(2)  the  amount  of  .'=;uch  Interest  charges 
which  the  head  of  the  de.signated  ngenov  is 
authorized  to  pay  shall  be  no  greater  than 
an  amount  equal  to  the  average  prime  in- 
terest rate  for  the  preceding  fiscal  veer  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treisurv 
plus  one-half  of  1   per  centpm. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  any  default  bv  a  quali- 
fied borrower  on  a  guaranteed  loan,"  the  head 
of  the  designated  agency  is  authorized  to 
make  payment  in  accordance  with  the  guar- 
anty, and  the  Attorney  General  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  recover 
the  amounts  of  such  payments  from  such 
assets  of  the  defaulting  borrower  as  are  as- 
sociated With  the  project. 

PERIOD   OF  Gt-.^RANTIFS    « Nt)   INTEREST 
ASSI.STANCE 

Sec.  203.  No  loan  guaranties  sh.all  be  made, 
or  interest  assistance  contract  entered  into, 
pursuant  to  this  title,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  ten-calendar-year  period  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

GEOTIiERMAL  RESOURCES  DEVElOPMENr  FUND 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Tliere  is  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  Statee  a  Geothermal 
Resources  Development  Fund,  which  shall  be 
available  to  the  head  of  the  deulgnated  agency 
for  carrying  out  the  loan  guaranty  and  in- 
terest assistance  program  authorized  by  this 
title,  including  the  payment  of  administra- 
tive expenses  incurred  in  connection  there- 
with. Moneys  in  the  fund  not  needed  for  cur- 
rent operations  shall  be  invested  In  bonds 
or  other  obligations  of,  or  guaranteed  bv,  the 
Uiiited  States. 

(b)  There  shall  be  paid  Into  the  fund  the 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
304(b)  and  such  amounts  as  may  be  returned 
to  the  United  Slates  pursuant  to  section  202 
(b|,  and  the  amounts  in  the  fund  shall  re- 
mam  available  until  expended,  except  that 
after  the  expiration  of  the  tea-year  term  es- 
tablished by  section  203.  such  amounts  in 
the  fund  which  are  not  required  to  secure 
outstanding  guaranty  obligations  shall  be 
paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  Business-type  financial  reports  cover- 
ing the  operations  of  the  fund  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  head  of  the 
designated  agency  annually  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  an  appropriate  accounting  period. 

TITLE  III— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
PROTECTION  or  ENVIRomMENT 

Sec.  301.  In  the  conduct  of  Its  activities, 
the  Project  and  any  participating  public  or 
private  persons  or  agencies  shall  place  par- 
ticular emphasis  upon  the  objective  of  as- 
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suT'.n'^  that  the  environment  is  effectively 
protected  and  that  such  activities  do  not 
threaten  the  safety  of  persons  or  property; 
and  the  program  under  title  1  shall  include 
such  special  research  and  development  ns 
may  be  nece-sai y  frjr  the  achievement  of  that 
objective. 

r.EroR~:NG   REQUIREMtNTS 

Sec.  .S02.  (a>  The  Chairman  of  the  Project 
shall  submit  to  the  President'  and  the  Con- 
gress at  least  every  six  months  a  full  and 
complete  report  of  its  activities,  including 
ruch  projections  and  estimates  as  may  be 
necessary  to  evahiate  the  progress  of  the  na- 
tional eeotherinal  energy  research,  develop- 
ment. a:id  demnnrtration  prciram  and  to 
provide  tiie  bfi,is  lor  as  accurate  a  Judg- 
ment as  is  po.<:sible  concerning  the  extent  to 
which  tl;e  ob;ectives  of  this  Act  will  have 
been  n"hlcved  by  June  30.  1979. 

<b)  No  later  than  one  year  after  the  ter- 
mination of  each  demonstration  project  un- 
der section  106.  the  Chairman  of  the  Project 
shall  submit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
press  a  final  report  on  its  activities  related 
to  each  project,  including  his  recommend.i- 
tions  with  respect  to  any  further  legislative, 
ac'mini.'^trative.  and  other  actions  which 
should  be  taken  in  support  of  the  objectives 
of  t'iis  Act. 

TRANSFER    OF    FfNCTIONS 

Sec-.  30J.  V.ithin  sixtv  davs  after  the  e:- 
fective  date  of  the  law  creating  a  permanent 
Federal  orgsnization  or  agency  having  juris- 
diction over  the  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment functions  of  the  United  States  (or 
wiiiiin  ?ixty  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  if  the  effective  date  of  such  law  occurs 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act),  all  of 
the  research  and  development  functions  (and 
other  functions)  vested  in  the  Project  under 
this  Act,  along  with  related  records,  docu- 
ments, personnel,  obligations,  and  other 
items  to  the  extent  necessary  or  appropriate, 
shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  be  transferred  to  and  vested  in  such 
orKanization  or  agency. 

Upon  the  establishm°nt  of  a  permanent 
Federal  organization  or  agency  having  juris- 
diction over  the  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment of  the  United  States,  and  -vhen  all 
research  and  development  (and  other)  func- 
tions of  the  Project  are  transferfed,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Project  shall  provide  advice  and 
counsel  to  the  head  of  such  oiganlzatlon  or 
agency  in  accordance  with  arrangements 
made  at  that  time. 

AtTHORIZATIONS    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  National  aclence  Foun- 
dation such  sums,  not  exceeding  $300  million 
in  the  aggregate  for  the  period  July  1,  1975 
to  June  30,  1980.  as  may  be  necessary  for 
such  Foundation  to  support  and  fund  geo- 
thermal energy  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  programs  initiated  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Project,  and  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  other  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  In  addition  to  sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  subsection  (a),  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  fund 
not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  annually  such  sums, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  tie  loan  giiar- 
antee  program  by  the  Project  tmder  title  II. 


BAN  THE  HANDGUN-^XLIII 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 


OF    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATR'ES 
Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Spealser,  the  fol- 
]o\\  ing   ai-ticle  from  the  April  8  issue  of 
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New  York  magazine  is  a  shocking  expose 
of  the  huge  handgun  trade  being  car- 
ried on  in  this  country  and  the  many  gun 
killings  that  ensue  because  we  have  no 
adequate  gim  conti'ol  laws : 
How  Guns  Get  to  Town:  Tracing  the 
Southern  Connection 
(By  Steven  D.  BrUl  i 
About  a  half-mile  out  of  Greene  file.  South 
Carolina    (poptilation    61,000),    a   sign   pro- 
claims   "Discounts   on    Guns,    Ammo,    Fire- 
works." The  sign  draws  attention  to  a  one- 
story  stucco-and-brick  store  called  Roberts 
Trading  Post. 

On  February  15,  1972,  Richard  Thrift  Jr., 
a  fair-haired,  22-year-old  native  of  South 
Carolina,  did  some  shopping  at  Roberts 
Trading  Post.  At  about  nine  o'clock  that 
morning,  he  walked  through  the  screen  door 
and  put  six  crisp  hundred-dollar  bills  and 
four  twenties  on  the  glass  display  counter. 
He  chatted  with  the  owners  son,  Blakely, 
then  got  busy  signing  a  pile  of  federal  forms. 
In  the  meantime,  Blakely  went  to  the  back 
storeroom,  took  out  five  cartons  containing 
90  handguns  and  loaded  them  into  Thrift's 
station  wagon. 

Richard  Thrift  came  back  sis  more  times 
that  day  and  bought  a  total  of  241  handguns. 
Because  South  Carolina  is  one  of  42  states 
that  place  no  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
handguns,  nothing  about  any  of  these  trans- 
actions, per  se,  was  illegal.  But  Richard 
Thrift  had  friends,  and  this  is  what  hap- 
pened: 

In  the  early  morning  of  February  9,  1973, 
a  man  was  shot  and  killed  in  the  South 
Bronx  in  a  dispute  over  a  lovers'  triangle. 
On  March  5,  1973,  the  police  picked  up  a 
seventeen-year-old  In  Harlem  because  they 
thought  he  was  selling  heroin.  When  they 
frisked  him  they  found  a  handgun  In  his 
right  boot. 

On  March  27, 1973,  a  man  was  arrested  out- 
side a  bar  in  Brooklyn's  76th  Precinct  after 
he  allegedly  threatened  someone  with  a 
handgim  by  firing  four  or  five  shots  in  the 
air. 

Eight  days  after  tliat.  someone  used  a 
handgun  to  put  two  bullets  into  a  police 
officer  near  Bruckner  Expressway. 

The  next  day.  another  kid  was  picked  tip 
carrying  a  handgun  m  a  schoolyard,  this 
time  In  the  South  Bronx. 

Each  of  the  weapons  Involved  In  these 
and  In  ten  similar  police  actions  in  New 
Tork  last  year  was  one  of  241  handguns  that 
Richard  Thrift  Jr.  had  bought  from  Roberts 
Trading  Post,  February  15,  1972. 

The  way  these  guns  made  their  way  from 
Greenville  to  the  streets  of  Manhattan,  the 
Bronx,  and  Brooklyn  was  not  unvisual  or  acci- 
dental. And  the  pattern  Is  the  same  for  Phila- 
delphia, Boeton,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  other 
major  cities  of  the  North.  In  1972,  Richard 
Thrift  Jr.,  an  unemployed  high  school  drop- 
out, spent  about  $40,000  at  the  Trading  Post. 
He  bought  3,600  handguns  from  Roberts  that 
year  and  aU  of  them  eventually  hit  the  streets 
of  New  York  City.  Thrift  was  a  pawn  In  a 
sophisticated  black-market  network  that 
took  the  guns  from  Roberts  Trading  Post, 
via  Thrift,  to  two  middlemen  near  Green- 
ville, to  two  other  middlemen  In  North  Caro- 
lina, onto  a  truck  bound  for  a  factory  In 
Brooklyn,  and  from  the  factory  to  about  a 
dozen  street  sellers  In  the  Bronx. 

But  as  sizable  as  Thrift's  contribution  to 
the  clty'8  street  arsenal  may  seem,  it  repre- 
sents only  a  fraction  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  guns  that  are  now  flowing  through  exten- 
sive black  market  networks  into  New  York 
and  other  big  cities.  Something  like  100,000 
handgims  were  sold  on  the  black  market  last 
year  to  New  York  City,  and  the  traffic  wiU 
continue  untu  the  national  policy  on  gtms 
becomes  something  other  than  bemgn  ne- 
glect 

Last  year  tor  the  first  time,  the  sources  of 
guns  being  owd  to  commit  crUxiea  to  New 
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York  City  were  traced  by  a  special  unit  of  the 
Police  Intelligence  Division  at  the  direct  re- 
quest of  then-Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay.  Lind- 
say had  asked  for  the  study  as  part  of  a 
campaign  for  national  gun  control.  Strict 
local  firearms  laws  had  helped  keep  New 
York's  murder  rate  lower  than  major  cities 
that  didn't  have  firearms  restrictions.  But 
more  important  in  the  campaign  for  national 
gun  legislation  would  be  proof  that  the  guns 
used  to  commit  crimes  in  New  York  City 
were  coming  from  other  jurisdictions  where 
they  were  easier  to  get. 

Working  with  the  federal  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol, Tobacco,  and  Firearms  (AT J"),  the  spe- 
cial police  unit  of  the  Intelligence  Division 
took  all  the  handguns  seized  from  people  ar- 
rested for  murder,  robbery,  assault,  and  other 
crimes  in  the  first  six  months  of  1973.  and 
traced  them  back  to  their  original  point  of 
retaU  sales. 

They  found  that  49— onZy  3  per  cent—ot 
the  1,802  traceable  handguns  had  come  from 
New  York  State. 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  handguns  were 
traced  to  thefts,  a  majority  of  which  took 
place  while  large  quantities  of  weapons  were 
being  stored  or  shipped  by  manufacturers. 

More  than  75  per  cent  of  the  handguns 
came  from  retail  sales  m  a  state  other  than 
New  York,  or,  in  thirteen  cases,  a  foreign 
country.  Most  significant,  69  per  cent  of  the 
handguns  traced  to  other  states  came  from 
Just  four  states  in  the  South:  South  Caro- 
i'^*'  '^'"■S^"*'  Georgia,  and  Florida.  Finally, 
427  of  the  handguns,  almost  one-third  of  the 
out-of-state  total,  came  from  South  Carol  ma 
•nie  Intelligence  Division's  study  did  more 
than  prove  that  guns  used  in  New  York  were 
coming  from  somewhere  else.  It  documented 
for  the  first  time  "the  existence  of  an  exten- 
sive black  market  ...  In  Ulegal  handguns  in 
New  York  City."  e  " 

The  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  requires  the 
purchaser  of  a  gun  to  fill  out  a  form  for  the 
retailer  stating  his  name  and  swearing  that 
he  IS  not  a  minor,  a  felon,  an  addict,  or  a 
lunatic.  He  must  also  show  proof  that  he  Is  a 
resident  of  the  state  where  the  gun  is  being 
purchased.  While  the  buyer's  self-assessment 
of  his  mental  state  and  criminal  record  does 
little  to  keep  guns  out  of  the  hand  of 
criminals  or  the  mentally  Hi,  the  requirement 
that  his  name  and  residence  be  recorded 
proved  enormously  informative  to  the  Intelli- 
gence  Division  and  A.TJ.  as  they  made  their 
traces.  When  a  name  such  as  Richard  Thrift 
began  turning  up  five,  ten,  or  twenty  times 
on  the  1.082  traces,  they  realized  that 
organized  gun  ruimers  were  using  agents 
to  buy  weapons  the  black  marketeers 
wanted. 

The  process  of  identifying  these  operations 
by  looking  at  the  results  of  the  traces  was  so 
simple  that,  according  to  A.T.P.  Director  Rex 
D.  Davis,  the  pollce-A.TJ'.  survey  resulted  In 
some  40  cases  like  Richard  Thrift's  being 
developed.  Police  sources  report  that  arrests 
in  many  cases  are  anticipated  shortly  under 
the  provision  of  the  1868  federal  law  that 
prohibits  Interstate  sale  of  handguns  except 
between  two  licensed  dealers.  In  addition 
Davis  Initiated  surveys  in  New  Orleans' 
Detroit,  and  Atlanta  that  produced  con- 
sistent results,  and  now  plans  similar  surveys 
for  major  Western  cities. 

In  New  York,  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
gun-running  operations  revealed  by  the 
police  study  moved  then-Pollce  Commis- 
sioner Donald  F.  Cawley  to  establish  a  Gun 
Unit  wlthto  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
Bureau  to  work  full  time  with  ATJ"  to 
penetrating  the  black  market. 

As  the  man  who  commands  the  Intelli- 
gence Division,  Deputy  Chief  Howard  Metz- 
dorff  Is  the  city's,  and  probably  the  nation's, 
ranking  expert  on  the  gun  black  market. 
Metzdorff  believes  that  "The  black  market  la 
so  extensive  and  so  bard  to  control  tbat 
anyone  out  there  who  wants  a  gun  can  get 
one.   .   .   .  Tou  oaa  get  •  cbeap  on*.  th» 
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Saturday  Night  Special,  for  50  or  60  bucks, 
or  you  can  get  good  ones.  You  can  get  rifies, 
shotguns,  high-quality  handguns,  even  a 
machine  gun  if  you've  got  the  money." 

Based  on  talks  with  Metzdorff  and  Ra\ - 
mond  Klely,  A.T.F.  North  Atlantic  regionV  I 
director,  and  using  an  Intelligence  Divisioi 
estimate  that  there  are  now  about  1  million 
illegal  handt'tms  in  the  city,  my  own  est  - 
mates  is  that  a  minimum  of  100,000  hand- 
guns are  sold  annually  on  the  black  marke ; 
In  New  York  City.  Though  Metzdorff  and 
Kiely  do  not  endorse  any  estimate,  each  ha  ; 
said  he  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  thi 
number  100.000  is  too  high.  "The  only  suro 
thing."  as  one  of  Metzdorff's  Harlem-base  I 
detectives  put  it.  "is  that  all  the  guns  you 
want  are  out  there." 

Metzdorff  and  his  detectives  point  t  » 
three  different  sources  of  black-market  61111!=. 
First,  there  are  those  that  come  from  big- 
time  operations  like  the  one  that  involved 
Thrift. 

Federal  agents  now  believe  that  some  40.000 
handguns  came  to  New  York  City  this  way 
in  the  last  five  years  from  the  Greenville  area 
alone— more  than  enough  to  equip  the  entire 
New  York  City  Police  Department.  Most  oT 
these  were  Saturday  Night  Specials  pur- 
cha.sed  In  South  Carolina  for  about  $10  and 
sold  here  for  $80  to  $100. 

A  second  source  of  black-market  guns  Is 
theft.  In  the  Intelligence  Division  report. 
20  per  cent  of  the  handguns  surveved  were 
found  to  have  been  stolen.  The  police  beliexR 
that  many  black  marketeers  take  advantage 
of  insufficient  security  where  guns  are  stored 
or  shipped,  and  steal  them  in  large  numben . 
This  Is  how  many  higher  quality  handguns 
reach  the  black  market.  For  example,  the 
police  recently  arrested  a  narcotics  dealer 
who  sold  eleven  Colts  to  an  undercover  agent 
for  $250  each.  It  turned  out  that  they  were 
part  of  a  shipment  of  125  that  had  been 
stolen  off  a  pier  the  year  before.  Thefts  are 
also  believed  to  be  a  prime  source  of  the 
rifles  and  shotguns  that  are  traded  on  the 
streets. 

A  third  source  of  illegal  guns  are  self -sup- 
pliers or  individual,  one-shot,  entrepreneurs. 
The  police  believe  that  for  every  organized 
gun-running  operations  there  are  several  cas- 
ual transactions  bringing  smaller  quantities 
of  guns  Into  the  city.  A  favorite  example  is 
the  New  Yorker  visiting  his  famUy  In  Vir- 
ginia who  Is  lured  by  a  highway  billboard 
there  advertising  "Guns  For  Sale,  No  Permit 
Needed."  If  he  can  use  his  family's  address 
to  prove  he  lives  Ui  Virginia— and  often  even 
If  he  cant — he'll  be  able  to  buy  himself  a 
handgun.  In  fact,  It  wUl  be  so  easy  that  he 
may  even  decide  to  finance  his  trip  by  buy- 
ing another  and  selling  it  to  a  friend  when 
he  gets  back  up  North. 

The  more  serious  self -suppliers  are  a  slight 
variation  on  this  one-shot  pattern.  For 
example,  a  leader  of  a  Chinese  youth  gan" 
was  recently  caught  draggtog  about  a  hun- 
dred handguns  through  Grand  Central  Ter- 
mlnal  in  two  stuffed  suitcases,  which  he  was 
allegedly  bringing  back  from  the  South 

It  is  not  difficult  to  verify  firsthand  the 
cops'  worst  fears  about  guns  being  "out 
there."  One  afternoon  last  week  I  sat  at 
a  table  to  an  abandoned  flrehouse  with  five 
members  of  a  Lower  East  Side  youth  council 
and  asked  each  of  them  if  he  could  get  me 
a  gun  If  I  gave  him  a  himdred  doUars.  All 
five  said  they  could  do  it  easUy  and  that  I 
could  even  get  change  for  the  hundred  If  I 
didn't  want  an  expensive  "piece." 

They  also  agreed  that  students  at  many 
of  the  city's  Junior  and  senior  high  schools 
are  now  frequently  armed.  "They  seU  'em  in 
the  bathrooms,"  one  reported.  "I  know  this 
guy  who  sells  .22'8  and  .38's  to  Chelsea.  .  . 
He  sold  one  right  on  the  spot  to  a  kid  who'd 
been  bit  with  a  baseball  bat." 

The  gun  black  market  Is  to  fact  so  well 
known  and  well  developed  aa.  the  streets 
tbat  two  of  the  five  kids  who  talked  about 
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Jt  casually  listed  the  same  four  Southern 
states  that  the  Intelligence  Division's  report 
bad  identified. 

Chief  Metzdorff  dldnt  earn  hU  command 
by  being  an  Idealistic  booster  of  Uberal 
causes.  He's  a  tough  career  cop,  but  he 
readily  endorses  his  report's  conclusion  that 
the  only  answer  Is  a  federal  gun  law  pat- 
verned  after  the  state's  Sullivan  law  as  It  Is 
administered  In  New  York  City  by  the  Police 
Department.  This  would  require  that  all  fire- 
arms— both  hand  and  long  guns — be  regis- 
tered, that  all  firearms  owners  be  licensed, 
that  Saturday  Night  Specials  (cheap  hand- 
guns) be  banned,  and  that  all  those  who 
want  a  handgun  prove  a  specific,  legitimate 
need  for  the  weapon  before  they  can  get  a 
license  to  buy  It.  The  police  insist  that  ban- 
nUig  Saturday  Night  Specials  will  not  be 
enough,  since  more  costly  handg\ms  and 
sawed-off  shotguns — already  major  threats — 
would  quickly  fill  the  gap  in  the  criminals' 
arsenal.  Says  Police  ConMnlssloner  Michael 
Codd:  "I  would  like  to  see  handguns  limited 
to  those  m  the  military,  the  police,  and  pri- 
vate security  who  need  them  for  good  and 
siHBclent  reason."  Such  a  need  requirement 
would  certainly  have  prevented  Richard 
Thrift's  shopping  sprees. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  consistently 
opposed  federal  gun  control  on  the  basis 
that  this  Is  not  an  interstate  concern,  but 
instead  should  be  considered,  if  at  all.  by 
each  of  the  states  on  an  individual  basis. 

The  President's  personal  contribution  to 
the  dialogue  was  a  statement  at  a  press  con- 
ference in  1973  foUowlng  the  shooting  of 
Governor  Wallace.  Asked  about  gun  control, 
Nixon  said  that  a  federal  law  banning  the 
importation  of  Saturday  Night  Specials 
might  be  worth  considering  (but  in  fact, 
such  a  law  was  passed  In  1968.  and  domesti- 
cally made  Saturday  Night  Specials  are  now 
the  only  ones  being  sold  In  America!) . 

According  to  his  confidential  assistant, 
James  Duerk,  Attorney  General  William 
Saxbe  feels  "there  are  too  many  gun  laws  on 
the  books  as  it  is,  and  they  haven't  worked. 
.  .  .  What  good  would  a  national  law  do?  " 
Asked  about  the  interstate  black  market  In 
handguns  as  an  argument  for  national  legis- 
lation. Duerk  said  that  he  "hadn't  heard 
About  it,"  but  that  "the  attorney  general 
feeU  in  general  that  the  way  to  fight  crime 
is  to  begin  at  home." 

Hex  Davis,  a  career  Treasury  agent  who 
has  been  A.T.P.'s  director  since  1972,  has  a 
different  perspective:  "If  drug  abuse  is  the 
nation's  number  one  problem,  firearms  abuse 
is  definitely  number  two.  His  superiors  In  the 
Nixon  administration  don't  seem  to  share  his 
concern.  While  there  Is  now  a  siieclal  White 
House  office  of  drug  abuse,  A.T.P.  Is  still 
burled  in  the  Treasury  Department  with  In- 
ternal Revenue,  Customs,  and  nine  other  bu- 
reaus. Still  more  indicative  of  where  A.T.P. 
stands  on  the  federal  totem  pole  Is  Davis's 
admission  that  he  has  never  once  been  in- 
vited to  meet  with  either  President  Nixon 
or  even  Treasury  Secretary  George  Shultz  to 
discuss  the  bureau's  work.  While  there  are 
now  about  1.5(X)  federal  narcotics  agents  as- 
signed to  New  York  City,  there  are  63  A.T.P. 
agents  here,  and  about  half  of  their  time 
Is  spent  enforcing  tobacco  and  alcohol  law.?. 
The  administration's  lack  of  Interest  In 
A.T.P.  is  further  Illustrated  by  White  House 
attempts  to  use  the  bureau  as  a  patronage 
dumping  ground  for  two  now-infamous 
Watergate  figures.  According  to  statements 
made  last  June  by  former  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  Randolph  W.  Thrower, 
while  commissioner  of  I.R  S.  In  1970,  he  was 
prsssured  by  White  House  cfflclals,  including 
John  Ehrllchman.  to  name  cither  Gordon 
Liddy  or  John  Caulfield  as  director  of  A.TJ. 
(A.T.P.  was  then  a  sub-tmlt  of  Thrower's 
IRS. I  Thrower  says  he  s\iccessfully  resisted 
all  attempts  to  place  LWdy  at  ATP.,  some- 
thing even  the  White  House  must  now  be 
thankful    for   since   the   would -lie   director 
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is  reported  by  Jack  Anderaon  to  have  sub- 
sequenUy  dabbled  in  the  gUn  black  market 
himself  by  going  over  the  D.C.  border  to  Vir- 
ginia to  buy  handguns  for  aome  members  of 
the  plumbmg  crew.  However,  Thrower  did 
relent  on  Caulfield,  and  he  was  nsLmed  as- 
sistant director  of  criminal  enforcement,  a 
position  he  held  until  his  Watergate-related 
activities  became  known. 

The  governments  relationship  with  the 
firearms  Industry  fits  the  came  pattern  of 
benign  neglect.  Although  A.T.F.  offlcials  are 
quick,  to  volunteer  how  "cooperative  "  the 
gun  makers  are  in  giving  A.T.P.  all  the  in- 
formation that  is  required  of  them,  they  also 
concede  that  there  is  not  mxich  they  are  re- 
quired to  give.  The  companies  keep  their  own 
records  of  where  the  5 -million-plus  guns 
they  make  for  civilians  each  year  are  shipped 
and  who  buys  tliem.  and  they  supply  this 
information  to  A.T.F.  only  when  a  specific 
Inquiry  is  made  about  a  specific  gun.  While 
the  companies  give  A.T.P.  data  on  how  many 
guns  they  each  make  every  year,  A.T.F.  re- 
spects the  lnd\istrys  wish  that  these  fig- 
ures be  kept  secret.  Although  A.T.P.  and  city 
police  know  that  thousands  of  guns  are 
stolen  from  the  manufacturers  each  year 
and  that  these  products  invariably  end  up 
on  the  black  market,  the  compaiiles  are  not 
required  to  take  any  speclfie  security  meas- 
ures to  prevent  such  thefts.  In  fact,  unlike 
manufacturers  and  transporters  of  explosives 
or  drugs,  gun  companies  are  not  even  re- 
quired to  report  thefts. 

Apparently,  the  gun  makers  feel  even  less 
accountable  to  the  public.  The  only  differ- 
ence In  this  regard  between  two  Saturday 
Night  Special  producers,  Clerke  In  California 
and  R.G.  In  Florida,  and  the  two  leading  and 
supposedly  most  "responsible"  handgun 
makers,  Colt  and  Smith  &  Wesson.  Is  that 
the  makers  of  cheap  guns  won't  talk  to  re- 
porters at  all,  while  "responalble"  companies 
have  public-relations  vice-presidents  who 
talk  to  reporters. 

Question:  How  many  handguns  a  vear  do 
you  make? 

Mr.  McMahon  (Smith  &  Wtsson) :  "I  don't 
want  to  be  quoted  on  anything,  but  I  can  tell 
you  that  we  don't  discuss  our  sales." 

Mr.  Cook  (Colt) :  "I  won't  get  Into  ques- 
tions like  that." 

Question:  Were  your  sales  up  or  down 
last  year? 

McMahon:   "I  couldn't  answer  that 
Why  do  you  want  to  know?" 

Cook:  "That  would  be  confidential  infor- 
mation." ' 

Question:  Police  say  there's  a  black  market 
m  gims  coming  from  the  .South  to  the  North 
Do  you  ship  a  higher  proportion  of  your 
products  to  the  South? 

McMahon:  "I  have  no  Idea  how  many  are 
.shipped  where.  And  I  couldn't  teU  you  If  I 
did  know.  .  .  .  Once  they  leate  here  we  can't 
worry  about  them." 

Cook:   "I  couldn't  answer  that." 

Question:  'tt'hat  about  thefts?  Aie  they  a 
problem? 

McMahon:   "We  don't  lose  any  guns  that 
way.  Remember,  this  is  all  off  the  record 
Is  your  name  listed  on  the  masthead  of  the 
magazine?" 

Cook:  "We  don't  want  to  address  ourselves 
to  that  at  all,  except  to  say  if  it's  any  problem 
It's  a  concern  to  us." 

Though  Its  relationship  wltji  the  press  and 
the  people  may  not  be  well  cultivated,  the 
gim  Industry  seems  to  have  quite  a  bit  of 
Input  with  the  people's  representatives  in 
Washington.  Each  of  the  companies  employs 
its  own  lobbyist  in  the  capital,  and  the  in- 
dustry funds  a  joint  lobby  called  the  Na- 
tional Shooting  Sports  Poiuidation. 

There  is  also  the  National  Rifle  Association. 
The  NJi.A.  boasts  more  than  a  million  mem- 
bers, including  President  Nixon  and  several 
dozen  congressmen  and  senators,  and  It  is 
well  knov.-n  for  burying  Congtess  in  pro-gun 
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maU  every  time  firearms  legislation  Is  being 
considered.  What  Is  not  as  well  known  Is 
the  source  of  all  the  association's  funds  and 
the  reason  for  Its  tax-exempt  status  as  a 
nonpolitlcal  "educational"  organization.  The 
N.A.R.  firmly  asserts  that  note  of  Its  more 
than  $8-mllllon  annual  Income  comes  from 
the  firearms  Industry.  "Our  donstlttiency  is 
the  consumers  of  firearms,  not  the  manu- 
facturers." says  N.R.A.  spokesman  Steve 
rilnes.  Asked  about  allegatlorB  that  the  in- 
dustry helped  fund  the  N.RA.  through  ads 
taken  In  the  association's  magazine,  The 
American  Rifleman,  Hhies  produced  a  glossy 
annual  report  that  showed  that  the  maga- 
zine had  not  made  any  money  In  1972.  Hlnes 
said  the  financial  statement  had  been  pre- 
pared by  an  "outside,  independent  auditor  " 
But  he  refused  to  name  the  auditor  because 
"that   is  confidential   information." 

Whatever  the  source  of  the  N.R_A.'s  money 
and  motivation,  everyone  in  Washington 
agrees  it  Is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  Even 
A.T.F.  officials  confided  that  they  must  be 
careful  about  tightening  supervision  of  the 
industry  because  of  the  gun  loibby's  power 

The  N.R.A.  Is  not  at  all  afraid  of  tislng 
that  power.  Last  year,  when  the  National 
Council  of  the  Y.W.C-A.  called  for  federal 
legislation  to  license  handgun  ©wners,  the  as- 
sociation organized  a  letter-writing  and  pub- 
licity campaign  urging  all  loc»l  United  Way 
drives  to  throw  the  Y.W.C.A.  out  of  the  Com- 
munity Chests  because  of  the  stond  it  had 
taken  In  favor  of  "gun  confiscation."  In  fact 
the  tax-exempt  N.R.A.  suggested  that  the 
i  W.C.A.'s  tax-exempt  status  be  reconsidered 
because  of  the  stand  it  had  taken  on  a  "con- 
troversial Issue." 

WhUe  the  Y.W.C.A.  didn't  back  down,  most 
legislators  would  run  for  cover  under  that 
kuid  of  assault.  Public-opinion  polls  have 
con.slsteutly  reported  that  mone  than  70  per 
cent  of  Americans  favor  a  national  firearms 
laws  that  woiUd  treat  guns  like  cars  by  reg- 
istering them  and  licensing  their  users.  Yet 
only  a  few  congressmen  and  senators  are  v,  ill- 
lug  to  fight  for  it. 

Under  its  previous  adminietratlon,  New 
York  City  was  perhaps  the  strobgest  lobbyist 
in  Washington  for  federal  gun  control  For- 
mer Mayor  Lindsay  regularly  raised  the  Issue 
with  congressional  leaders,  anfl  the  Intelli- 
gence Division's  study  is  one  of  the  many 
instances  when  he  made  sure  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  was  the  congressional 
gun  control  advocates'  best  information  re- 
source. In  1973.  the  mayor  even  Interceded 
with  a  House  subcommittee  to  help  A.TJ" 
get  Its  budget  approved.  With  the  change  in 
administrations,  the  city's  portion  on  gun 
control  Is  now  in  doubt.  Sidney  Baumgarten. 
an  assistant  to  Mayor  Beame  who  has  been 
given  staff  responsibility  for  tie  issue,  says 
that  "Beame  hasn't  focused  on  It  yet."  Mere 
ominous  than  that,  however.  Is  the  fact  that 
Baumgarten  Is  a  long-time  member  of  the 
National  Rlfie  Association,  anfl  though  he 
believes  that  handguns  should  be  controlled, 
he  agrees  with  the  Nixon  administration  that 
"federal  controls  pro'iably  aren't  the  answer  ' 
Asked  If  the  Interstate  black-market  traffic 
might  be  a  good  argument  for  uniform  na- 
tional controls,  the  mayor's  assistant  took 
the  basic  NJl.A.  position  that  tHe  black  mar- 
ket "only  shows  that  no  laws  can  really  be 
effective  and  that  we  can  never  solve  the 
problem  with  a  law,"  a  view  tUat  Is  sure  to 
please  those  in  Congress  who  would  rather 
xiot  face  the  issue. 

In  the  meantime,  guns  conUoue  to  be  sold 
around  the  country  like  bubble  gum:  a  new 
handgun  every  thirteen  second*,  and  a  new 
rifle  or  shotgun  every  eleven  seconds,  with 
maybe  a  dozen  states  or  cities  having  any 
controls  at  all  on  who  can  buy  them.  Ameri- 
cans are  dying  by  gunfire  at  the  rate  of  69  a 
day,  and  the  murder  rate  in  the  United 
btates  is  10,  20,  and  30  Limes  that  of  every 
other  industrial  democracy. 

But  while  the  nation  waits  fof  Congress  to 
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act,  the  federal  government  need  not  be 
paralyzed.  A.TJ.'s  recent  successes  In  the 
cases  it  has  had  time  to  pursue  demonstrate 
that  a  separate  Bureau  of  Firearms  Control, 
freed  from  Its  alcohol  and  tobacco  duties,  and 
given  a  high-priority  allocation  of  manpower 
and  funds,  could  make  a  dent  in  the  Inter- 
state black  market. 

Even  without  this  mandate  from  above. 
the  bureau  Itself  could  help  by  tightening 
the  regulations  It  now  uses  to  supervise  the 
handgun  trade.  For  example,  it  could  require 
that  dealers  send  it  Immediate  special  notice 
of  anyone  who  buys  more  than  one  or  two 
handguns  at  a  time.  In  this  way.  bulk  buyers 
like  Richard  Thrift  could  be  investigated 
when  they  buy  the  guns,  Instead  of  by 
chance  later  on  when  one  of  the  weapons 
they  bought  is  traced  back  from  a  crime. 
Also.  A.T.F.  could  start  demanding  more  de- 
tailed production  and  shipment  records  from 
manufacturers,  and  Congress  could  give  It 
the  power  to  make  manufacturers,  shippers, 
and  dealers  take  sufficient  security  precau- 
tions and  report  thefts. 

Another  step  short  of  national  licensing 
and  registration  that  most  police  endorse  is 
the  enforcement  of  stiffer  penalties  for  vio- 
lators of  existing  federal  and  state  gun  laws 
and  for  those  who  use  guns  to  commit 
crimes.  The  maximum  sentence  a  large-scale 
gun  dealer  can  now  receive  under  federal  law 
is  five  years,  and  In  Nev/  York  someone 
caught  with  an  Illegal  gun  can  get  a  year  at 
the  most. 

Whatever  their  views  on  these  aspects  of 
the  penal  code,  most  police  agree  that  the 
real  answer  Is  legislation  that  takes  guus 
seriously  enough  to  control  who  can  buy 
them  In  the  first  place.  Detective  Gloria 
CMeara  of  the  Intelligence  Division  played 
a  key  role  In  preparing  the  handgun  report. 
She  summarized  the  problem  this  way; 
"When  I  started  this  thing  I  really  had  an 
open  mind  about  gun  control,  especially  na- 
tional controls.  But  you  look  at  the  ntmibers 
and  you  understand  what  the  problem  is.  We 
can  only  control  this  in  New  York  or  any- 
where else  if  they  pass  a  good  law  In  Wash- 
ington. Until  then,  anyone  who  wants  a  gun 
here  will  be  able  to  get  one,  a:id  people  will 
keep  getting  killed." 


FORMER  SENATOR  B.  EVERETT 
JORDAN 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

OP    NORTH    C.\ROLTNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10,  1974 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
Jordan  \va.5  a  man  whose  life  was  widely 
spread,  both  iu  its  roots  and  branches — 
it  has  taken  nourishment  from  many 
sources,  grouTi  in  many  direction.^,  and 
has  borne  a  great  variety  of  fruit.  It  has 
been  richly  fertilized,  and  it  has  been 
abundantly  fertile.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
Henry  Harrison  Jordan,  Methodist  cir- 
cuit rider  in  the  late  19th  and  20th  cen- 
turies whose  four  sons  made  notable  con- 
tributions to  North  Carolina, 

In  addition  to  Senator  Everett  Jordan, 
they  were  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Jordan, 
former  State  Highway  Commission 
chairman;  Dr.  Frank  Jordan,  who  fol- 
lowed in  his  father's  footsteps  as  a  min- 
ister; and  Charles  E.  "Dr.  Charlie"  Jor- 
dan, who  served  with  distinction  as  a 
long-time  official  at  Duke  University. 

The  Jordans,  all  of  them,  were,  and 
are.  individuals  of  sterling  character  and 
unusual  enterprise.  The  characteristic 
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which  marked  them  well  was  a  pervading 
sense  of  humor,  innate  modesty  and  civ- 
ility and  devotion  to  public  service.  Their 
breed  Is  rare,  In  ours  or  any  age,  and 
should  not  be  forgotten.  The  Jordans  'will 
be  remembered  as  one  of  North  Caro- 
lina's great  families. 

The  one  of  these  four  sons  who  went 
wrong  and  went  into  politics  was  Sena- 
tor Jordan. 

In  characterizing  his  15  years'  ser\'ice 
in  the  Senate,  words  like  "kind,"  "gra- 
cious," "considerate,"  "sense  of  himior' 
are  what  you  hear  from  his  colleagues. 
But  the  words  "kind  and  gentle"  were  al- 
ways yoked  with  "effective."  Some  peo- 
ple are  boxers  and  some  are  sluggers. 
Senator  Jordan  was  a  boxer.  As  a  rule, 
the  sluggers  get  the  headlines  but  the 
boxers  get  results.  Senator  Jordan  knew 
how  to  make  things  happen  in  the 
Senate. 

He  was  particularly  effective  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee.  In 
a  job  that  involves  saying  "No"  most  of 
the  time,  he  endeared  himself  to  his  col- 
leagues by  not  saying  "Yes"  but  the  way 
ill  which  he  said  "No" — with  ccwnplete 
understanding,  patience,  and  always  with 
kindness. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Flood  Control,  Rivers,  and  Harbors,  he 
was  instnmiental  in  the  building  of  the 
Scott  Reservoir,  the  falls  of  the  Neuse 
Reservoir,  and  the  Ne'S'  Hope — now  the 
Senator  Everett  Jordan — Dam.  He  did 
much  to  create  jobs  and  businesses  in 
North  Carolina  by  the  development  of 
the  Ports  of  Wilmington  and  Morehead 
City,  and  by  the  improvement  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Cape  Fear. 

A  fitting  epitaph  would  be:  "He  did 
what  needed  to  be  done,  not  what  made 
you  look  good." 

He  knew  how  to  make  things  happen 
in  the  Senate.  One  of  his  fellow  Senators 
said: 

The  Senate  Is  a  catalyst  which  absorbs 
diverse  views  and  disparate  talents  of  Its  sep- 
arate Members  and  gently  enfolds  them  Into 
a  body  of  tradition  which  binds  and  enriches 
and  transcends  Its  Individual  Memljers  and 
inspires  each  to  greater  efforts  in  pursuit 
of  the  public  Interest.  I  have  always  appre- 
ciated Everett  Jordan  as  an  important  ele- 
ment in  that  catalyst. 

No  mention  of  his  career  would  be  com- 
plete without  mention  of  his  remark- 
able wife.  Katherine. 

My  wife  tells  me  that  Mrs.  Jordan 
has  been  absolutely  wonderful  to  all  the 
wives  in  our  North  Carolina  delegation 
in  Washington.  Emily  says  she  could 
never  have  lived  through  that  first  year 
in  Washington  without  Katherine.  Both 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Jordan  radiated  hap- 
piness and  if  happiness  Is  the  dividend 
on  a  well-invested  life,  then  no  two  peo- 
ple in  the  world  have  more  wisely  in- 
vested their  lives  to  give  the  most  people 
the  most  happiness. 

I  would  not  try  to  characterize  Senator 
Jordan's  political  philosophy  as  liberal 
or  conservative.  Rather,  I  believe  he 
agrees  with  Emerson: 

The  lesson  of  life  Is  to  believe  what  the 
years  and  centuries  have  to  say  against  the 
hours. 

He  was  a  conservative  in  the  deepest 
values  of  life.  But  he  was  not  a  fi.scal 
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conservative  in  the  sense  of  "one  whc 
votes  against  spending  in  someone  else's 
district."  He  was  not  an  exponent  of  th«i 
"gankplank  syndrome",  that  is  the  syn- 
drome that  says,  "I've  gotten  where  ] 
want  to  go;  now  let's  pull  up  the  gang 
plank  and  leave  everyone  else  out."  H( 
was  a  liberal  in  his  compassion. 

When  we  look  back  over  his  career  w< 
can  say  about  him  what  Walter  Lipp 
mann  said  about  Justice  Holmes  on  his 
75th  birthday: 

He  has  lost  nothing  that  young  men  have, 
and  he  has  gained  what  a  fine  palette  cat 
take  from  the  world.  If  it  is  true  that  onr 
generation  after  another  has  depended  upor, 
its  young  to  equip  it  with  gaiety  and  enthu- 
siasm, it  is  no  less  true  that  each  generatloi, 
of  the  young  depends  upon  those  who  hav« 
lived  to  Illustrate  what  can  be  done  witt 
e.xperience. 

Senator  Jordan's  life  illustrates  wha' 
can  be  done  with  experience  and  we  ar< 
all  the  richer  for  it. 

I  enclose  two  newspaper  articles  whicl 
give  an  excellent  account  of  tlie  reach 
of  his  career. 

(From  the  Burlington  iN.O  Dallv 

Times-News,  Mar.  18,  1974) 

Ov;rp.FLOvv   Crowd  Honors  Senator   Jordan 

(By  Don  Bolden) 

Saxapahaw. — B.  Everett  Jordan  left  thli 
little  Alamance  County  community  for  th< 
last  time  yesterday. 

In  the  past,  he  had  left  many  times — off  U  < 
Washiutgon  to  serve  his  state  as  a  Unitec, 
States  senator,  or  off  to  the  capltols  of  thii 
world  as  a  representative  of  his  nation.  Bui 
he  always  returned  to  the  banks  of  Haw  Rivei 
to  be  a  part  of  his  community  and  to  play  e 
leading  role  In  Sellers  Manufacturing  Co. 

But  yesterday,  he  left  in  death,  the  flag  it 
front  of  the  Saxapahaw  Post  Office  hanging 
at  half-staff  in  final  tribute  to  Saxapahaw'; 
leading  citizen. 

But  he  did  not  go  alone. 

The  great  and  the  not-so-great  filled  the 
li-.tle  white  Saxapahaw  Methodist  Chiu-ch  ic 
overflowing,  with  the  church  yard  holding 
the  sizable  overflow  and  many  people  re- 
mained in  their  cars.  There  were  senators  and 
congressman,  along  with  workers  from  the 
mUl  Just  across  the  river.  And  they  had  one 
thing  in  common  on  this  windy  March  after 
noon — they  had  lost  a  friend. 

Sen.  Jordan  died  Friday  morning  at  the  age 
of  77,  losing  a  long  battle  to  cancer. 

His  funeral  service  yesterday  was  a  simple 
one.  ^ 

Following  the  23rd  Pslam,  Dr.  Howard  WU^ 
kersou,  president  of  Greensboro  College  and 
former  cliaplain  at  Duke  University,  delivered 
the  eulogy. 

Standing  behind  the  flag-draped  coffin,  he 
said  "a  great  tree  has  fallen  In  God's  forest ". 

He  said  that  when  a  person  dedicates  him- 
self to  God,  it  is  good,  but  when  many  band 
together,  the  impact  Is  greater. 

Such  an  impact  was  felt,  he  said,  from  the 
family  of  Annie  and  Henry  Jordan,  who  had 
six  children. 

"Never  has  there  been  a  family  which  had 
such  an  impact  In  religion,  higher  education, 
government  and  agriculture.  No  family  has 
ever  sened  the  state  and  nation  with  more 
impact  than  those  children  and  their 
spouses." 

Dr.  Wilkerson  noted  several  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  Everett  Jordan's  life. 

"Everett  Jordan  was  regarded  as  a  friend 
all  over.  We  thmk  of  the  headlines  and  over- 
look the  personal  element.  The  lesson  we  can 
learn  in  that  we  too  can  be  a  friend. 

"He  trusted  the  Heavenly  Father  with  an 
almost  chUdlike  faith,  and  don't  knock  that 
childlike  faith,"  he  added. 
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Another  lesson,  he  said,  comes  from  Ever- 
ett Jordan's  belief  In  young  pec^le,  he  said. 
He  said  Jordan  had  sought  to  influence  the 
young  through  his  support  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  higher  education. 

"He  listened  to  young  people,"  Dr.  Wllker- 
son  said. 

Pour  years  ago,  whUe  he  was  a  chaplain 
at  Duke  University,  he  said  the  young  people 
there  were  ready  "to  write  off  the  older  gen- 
eration". Concerned,  Dr.  Wilkerson  sent  some 
of  those  yoiingters  to  Washington  to  see 
Sen.  Jordan. 
"He  talked  to  them  and  listened  to  them. 
"He  turned  them  around  In  their  think- 
ing. He  always  listened,  but  he  did  not  al- 
ways agree". 

The  speaker  noted  an  entry  by  one  of  the 
senator's  colleagues  in  the  Congressional 
Record — "Everett  Jordan  was  always  ready 
to  listen  to  new  ideas  and  to  grow". 

He  concluded,  "These  lessons  make  us  bet- 
ter citizens  and  friends.  We  can  be  glad  we 
had  such  a  teacher  as  Everett  Jordan". 

After  the  brief  church  service.  In  which 
the  Rev.  Murray  L.  DeHart,  church  pastor, 
participated,  a  funeral  procession  more  than 
three  mUes  long  accompanied  his  body  to 
Pin*  Hill  Cemetery  in  Burlington. 

There,  again,  simple  rites  were  conducted, 
with  bla  brother,  Dr.  Frank  Jordan,  partici- 
pating. There  was  a  scripture  reading,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Four  scouters 
from  Troop  65.  a  troop  the  senator  organized 
In  Sazapahaw,  folded  the  flag  over  the  cof- 
fin. Members  of  the  troop  served  as  an  honor 
guard. 

Scoutmaster  Ben  Bulla  of  the  troop  then 
presented  the  flag  to  Mrs.  Jordan,  saying 
"On  behalf  of  the  President,  this  is  a  symbol 
of  a  grateful  nation." 

A  floral  tribute  from  President  and  Mrs. 
Ni-xon  stood  at  one  end  of  the  grave.  Nearby 
was  a  floral  repUca  of  the  American  flag,  sent 
by  employees  of  Sellers  Manufacturing  Co., 
the  textile  mill  which  Sen.  Jordan  re<9ened 
from  bankruptcy  In  1927  and  saw  it  move  to 
prosperity. 

The  senator  was  buried  in  a  plot  with 
his  parents  and  brother.  Dr.  Henry  Jordan. 
Sen.  Jesse  Helms,  who  now  holds  the  Sen- 
ate seat  once  occupied  by  Sen.  Jordan,  was 
the  official  representative  of  the  President. 
Also  present  was  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.  and 
Mrs.  Ervln.  Sen.  Ervln  was  a  bovhood  friend 
of  Ben.  Jordan. 

Former  Got.  Luther  Hodges  and  his  wife 
also  were  present.  It  was  Gov.  Hodges  who 
appointed  Jordan  a  senator  In  1968  at  the 
death  of  Sen.  W.  Kerr  Scott. 

The  list  of  dignitaries  read  like  the  "Who's 
Who"  in  North  Carolina  politics. 

Gov.  and  Mrs.  Hodgea  and  Sen.  and  Mrs. 
Ervln  were  with  the  famUy  at  the  funeral. 

Among  othen  attending  were  Supreme 
Court  Justice  and  f<»iner  Gov.  Dan  K.  Moore 
^i\?°!;  ^'^  ^""*'  *««P-  Richardson  Preyer 
of  the  Sixth  Dtetrtct.  Sep.  David  Henderson 
of  the  Third  Dlstrtct,  State  Treasurer  Edwin 
GUI.  CommlssliMier  of  Agrlculttire  Jim 
Graham.  Insurance  Commissioner  John 
Ingram.  Labor  Commissioner  BlUy  Creel 
Atty.  Gen.  Robert  Morgan,  SBI  Director 
Charles  Dunn,  former  Congressman  Horace 
B.  Komegay  of  Washington.  Consolidated 
University  President  WiUlam  Friday.  Federal 
Judge  Eugene  A.  Oordcm.  and  former  Con- 
gressman Paul  Kitchen. 

Ten  membera  of  the  former  senator's 
Washington  staff  also  attended,  led  by  WU- 
11am  Cochrane.  Wes  Hayden  and  Hugh 
Alexander.  ^ 

Also  attending  were  Nick  OaUflanakls.  ^^o 
defeated  Sen.  Jordan  In  the  1972  campalirn 
along  with  Sen.  Ralph  Scott.  Rep.  Jim  Lolg. 
and  numerous  Alamanoe  County  officials. 

Assisting  In  the  arrangements  at  the  rltee 
were  members  <tf  tbs  Sheriff's  Department 
the   State   Biglanj   Patrol,    and   the   Ell 
MOxltney  Plre  Dqiartment. 
But  Just  as  prominent  In  the  crowd  out 
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side  the  church,  braving  a  stiff  March  breeze 
which  came  off  Haw  River,  were  the  plain 
people,  the  people  who  live  In  the  little 
white  houses  of  Saxapahaw,  the  people  who 
work  In  the  mill  across  the  rjver.  They,  too, 
v/ere  friends  of  the  senator. 

Ex-Senator    Jord.m«   Dies   at    Home    in 
Saxapahaw 
'  Saxapahaw. — Former  U.S.  Sen.  B.  Everett 
Jordan  died  at  his  home  hero  Friday  morn- 
ing at  the  age  of  77,  a  victim  of  cancer.  He 
had  been  seriously  ill  for  several  weeks. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  3  p.m. 
Sunday  in  Saxapahaw  Methodist  Church. 
Bvirlal  will  be  in  Pine  HlU  Gfemetery. 

Jordan  served  as  the  junior  senator  from 

North  Carolina  from  1958  to  January,  1973. 

He  was  appointed  by  Gov.  tuther  Hodges 

to  complete  the  term  of  Sen.  W.  Kerr  Scott 

who  died  in  office. 

As  he  sought  successive  terms  in  the  Sen- 
ate, he  easily  disposed  of  challengers  in  both 
the  Democratic  primaries  and  the  general 
elections  until  the  primary  of  1972  when  he 
was  defeated. 

He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Jordan,  the  former 
Katherlne  McLean  of  Gastonia;  two  sons, 
Ben  E.  Jordan  Jr.  of  Burlington,  and  John 
M.  Jordan  of  Saxapahaw;  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
Roger  Gant  of  Burlington;  one  sister,  Mrs. 
Henry  Sprinkle  of  Florida;  one  brother.  Dr. 
Prank  Jordan,  a  retired  Methodist  minister. 
also  of  Florida;  and  ten  grandchildren. 

Officiating  at  the  services  will  be  Dr.  How- 
ard Wilkerson.  president  of  Greensboro  Col- 
lege; The  Rev.  Murray  DeHart  of  Saxapahaw 
Methodist,  and  the  senator's  brother. 

The  body  will  be  at  the  Rich  &  Thompson 
Mortuary  in  Burlington  from  noon  today. 
The  family  wUl  receive  there  from  7  to  9  p.m. 
Memorlsa  contributions  may  be  made  to 
the  N.C.  Chapter  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  or  to  a  charity  of  the  donors  choice. 
Until  his  appointment  to  the  Senate.  Jor- 
dan had  never  held  a  major  public  office. 

A  gentle,  soft-spoken  man,  tte  came  to  na- 
tional prominence  in  1963  when,  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  he  presided 
over  the  investigation  of  the  Bobby  Baker 
case. 

He  was  well  known  and  beloved  by  fellow 
members  of  the  Congress. 

Sen.  Margaret  Chase  Smith  spoke  for  many 
of  them  when.  In  1972,  jM^aa  failed  in  an 
effort  to  gain  re-election.  She  said: 

"He  was  not  only  a  fine  senator,  but  above 
all,  he  was  a  wonderful  himisn  being,  and 
the  kindest  man  I  have  ever  known." 

William  M.  Cochrane,  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Sen.  Jordan  through  his  entire 
senatorial  career,  described  him  as  "a  warm 
and  generous  spirited  man  of  deep  compas- 
sion for  his  feUowmen.  Their  problems  were 
of  genuine  personal  interest  t«  him. 

"This  was  the  key  to  his  greatness  as  a 
man  and  as  a  U.S.  senator.  He  was  an  un- 
usually effective  senator,  whose  Judgment  and 
friendship  were  valued  by  his  coUeagues  He 
was  equally  at  home  with  cabinet  members 
and  his  Saxapahaw  neighbors." 

In  North  Carolina  he  was  perhaps  best 
known  for  his  work  In  agrtciUture,  and  for 
the  extensive  water  resources  developments 
he  sponsored  over  the  state. 

These  Included  the  New  Hope  Dam  In 
Chatham  County,  part  of  a  flood  control  and 
water  recreation  project  on  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Cape  Fear  River  Basin. 

Last  October,  the  Senate  honored  Jordan 
by  changing  the  project  name  to  B.  Everett 
Jordan  Dam  and  Lake.  He  was  known  to  con- 
sider this  one  of  his  highest  honors.  It  was 
his  hope  to  attend  dedication  ceremonies  for 
the  dam  this  spring. 

Jordan  was  less  well-known  as  a  philan- 
thropist, but  he  gave  generoualy  to  educa- 
tional institutions  all  over  the  state.  In  recent 
weeks  he  donated  sizable  amounts  to  Greens- 
boro college.  Elon  college.  Duke  University, 
Methodist  oollege,  and  BrevaM  college. 
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He  also  contributed  $35,000  to  the  capital 
campaign  of  the  Cherokee  CouncU  of  the  boy 
Scouts  of  America,  for  use  in  building  a  din- 
ing hall  at  the  Cherokee  Scout  Reservation 
in  Caswell  County. 

Jordan  was  honored  as  North  Carolina  Dis- 
tinguished Citizen  of  the  Year  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner  held  Feb.  20  in  Raleigh  by  the 
State  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation.  It  was  the 
foundation's  second  annual  public  service 
award. 

More  than  400  people  paid  a  Jninimum  of 
S25  each  to  the  foundation  to  attend  the 
banquet.  Jordan  himself  was  too  Ul  to  be 
there,  but  through  a  special  telephone  hook- 
up to  his  Saxapahaw  home,  he  was  able  to 
hear  many  distinguished  Tar  Heels  pay  trib- 
ute to  his  lifelong  dedication  \n  service  to 
fellowmen. 

He  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  first  North 
Carolina  members  of  Congress  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  federal  aid  to  education. 

He  helped  to  pass  the  Cancer  BUI  In  1971 
the  most  far-reaching  law  on  caacer  research 
ever  to  come  out  of  Congress. 

He  was  a  sponsor  of  the  first  sickle  cell 
anemia  bill  in  the  Senate. 

Last  year.  Sen.  Jordan  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Cancer  Drive  in  North  Carolina. 

He  served  as  a  trustee  of  Duke  University 
Elon  College  and  American  University  in 
Washington. 

Jordan  had  a  reputation  as  a  hard  worker. 
He  once  said  work  was  his  hobby,  and  that 
he  had  done  "Jusc  about  everything  to  make 
a  nickel." 

He  was  born  Sept.  8,  1896.  at  Hamseur,  the 
son  of  a  Methodist  minister.  Ha  worked  his 
way  from  mUl  superintendent  as  a  young 
man  to  become  one  of  the  wealthiest  textile 
Industrialists  in  the  state.  He  owned  mUls  at 
Cedar  Palls  and  Wake  Forest  which  grossed 
more  than  $15  million  a  year. 

He  was  graduated  from  Trhllty  College 
now  Duke  University,  in  1916,  and  served  in 
the  U.S.  Army  from  1918  to  1919,  spending 
the  last  year  with  the  Army  of  Occupation 
In  Germany. 

Dming  his  Senate  career.  Jordan  served 
as  chairman  of  the  powerfvU  Rules  Commit- 
tee, vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Library  of  Congress,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Inaugural  Ceremonies 
and  as  a  member  of  the  committees  on  agri- 
cultm*.  public  works  and  printing. 

Of  the  controversial  Bobby  Baker  Case,  Sen 
Jordan  said.  "We  did  a  good,  conscientious 
job.  We  tiu-ned  all  of  our  evidence  over  to  the 
grand  Jury  which  indicted  him.  I  don't  know 
what  else  any  committee  could  have  done." 
The  committee  hearings  were  an  Inquiry 
Into  Infiuence  peddling  charges  against  Rob- 
ert G.  Baker,  one-time  secretary  to  the  Sen- 
ate Democratic  majority. 

Sen.  Jordan  was  considered  a  member  of 
the  conservative  whig  of  the  Democratic 
party,  but  he  was  also  known  a«  a  dove  on 
the  issue  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

In  1966  he  was  expresshig  deep  regret  that 
the  United  States  had  become  Involved  In 
the  conflict,  and  at  one  time  aald,  "I  am 
anxlotjs  for  us  to  get  out  as  qulcWy  as  possi- 
ble on  an  honorable  basis." 

In  1970  he  broke  ranks  with  other  Southern 
Democrats  to  vote  in  favor  of  iJhe  Oooper- 
Chiurch  Amendment  to  the  defense  appropri- 
ations bill.  The  amendment  was  passed,  lim- 
iting the  President's  power  to  extend  US 
participataion  In  the  war. 

When  Gov.  Hodges  named  Jordan  to  the 
Senate.  It  was  widely  speciUated  that  the  new 
Senator  was  serving  only  as  a  s«at  warmer 
tor  the  governor.  The  Raleigh  News  and  Ob- 
server said  as  much  In  a  front  page  editorial. 
But  when  Hodges'  term  as  governor  expired 
he  became  Secretary  of  Conamerae  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

Sen.  Jordan  lost  his  bid  to  remain  In  the 
Senate  In  1972  when  Nick  Gallftwiakls  de- 
feated him  m  the  Democratic  prtmary.  Re- 
publican Jesse  Helms  went  on  to  win  the 
seat  In  the  general  election. 
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Sen.  Jordan  left  the  Senate  "with  no 
regret";." 

Of  his  position  toward  the  Democratic 
party,  v.liich  did  not  fjire  well  in  the  1972 
general  elections,  he  said.  "I  live  in  a  small 
vill,ii-e  (Saxapahaw) .  We've  had  a  lot  of 
preachers  come  and  go.  I  didn't  like  some 
of  them,  but  I  never  thought  once  r.boi;t 
leaving  the  chvirch. 

•That's  the  \(ay  I  feel  about  tlie  Demo- 
cratic parij-." 


WOMEN   CHALLENGE   THE 
CORPORATIONS 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OP    NEW    YORK 
VA  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRaSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  New 
York  Times  fu;ancial  pages  carried  a  very 
interesting  article  that  I  would  like  to 
call  to  tlie  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  headline  ol"  the  stoi-y  is,  "Celanese 
Gets  Proposals  of  Feminists."' 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  will  pi-obably 
become  the  first  of  a  series  of  stories  as 
more  and  more  women  challenge  the 
policies  and  practices  of  our  major  cor- 
porations as  they  relate  to  discrimination 
against  women. 

I  commend  the  following  ailicle  to  Uie 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Celanese  Gets  Proposals  of  Feminists — 
O^E  Resolution  Seiois  Woman  as  DniEcroR 
(By  Marylin  Bender) 
The  first  shareliolder  proposals  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  feminists  at  a  major  company's 
annual  meeting  were  voted  on  yesterday  by 
stockholders  of  the  Celanese  Corporation  at 
the  Essex  House. 

During  the  discussion  the  56-year-old 
chairman,  John  W.  Brooks,  was  chided  by  a 
male  member  of  a  church  group  supporting 
the  resolutions  for  his  "seeming  antagonism" 
to  the  women  stockholders. 

The  resolutions,  calling  for  nomination  of 
women  to  the  board  of  directors,  for  a  report 
to  shareholders  on  employment  practices  and 
for  cumulative  voting,  were  defeated  as  ex- 
pected. But  imder  the  rules  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  they  received 
enough  votes  to  be  resubmitted  next  year. 

The  first  two  proposals  received  approval 
of  5.4  per  cent  and  4.6  per  cent,  of  the 
shares  voting,  respectively.  The  cumulative 
voting  resolution,  which  has  long  been  a 
favorite  of  corporate  meeting  goers  like  the 
brothers  Lewis  and  John  Gilbert,  and  which 
feminists  see  as  a  chance  to  get  their  rep- 
resentatives elected  to  boards,  received  14.7 
per  cent  of  the  nearly  10  million  votes  cast. 

PROPOSALS   SUPPORTED 

Representatives  of  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Women  and  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  spoke  In  support  of  the  pro- 
posals, Which  were  presented  by  Joan  Hull,  a 
merchandising  manager  in  Celanese's  fibers 
division.  Last  summer.  Miss  Hull  instituted  a 
class  action  in  Federal  court  charging  Cel- 
anese with  sex  discrimination.  The  litigation 
involves  five  other  professional  employes,  one 
of  whom,  Donata  Delullo,  Is  an  associate  gen- 
eral counsel  for  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Brook's  attitude  toward  the  women 
contrasted  with  his  patience  toward  John 
Gilbert,  whose  proposal  for  preemptive  rights 
for  stockholders  was  approved  by  6.8  per 
cent  of  the  stockholders,  and  toward  Morton 
Adler  of  Bye,  N.T.,  who  complimented  Mr. 
Brooks  for  "the  way  you've  turned  the  com- 
pany around." 

In  hie  speech  to  the  shareholders,  Mr. 
Brooks  axmounced  record  first-quarter  in- 
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come  for  the  corporation,  which  has  under- 
gone restructuring  of  its  troubled  phases 
during  the  last  five  years. 

LAWYER    RECRUITED 

When  Carole  De  Saram,  a  vice  prcbident  of 
NOW  a-sked  Mr.  Brooks  how  many  women 
served  on  the  Corporate  Equality  Conunittes 
of  the  board  of  directors,  which  monitors  the 
company's  afiirmative  action  programs,  he 
PiLswered:  As  you  v.cU  knr.w  before  you  asked 
the  question,  there  arc  no  v.i'mcn  on  t;io 
board  or  dli'cc"..ors." 


"We    arc    not    coi; 


to    change    ot'.r    prc- 


cpdures  becr.ure  v.e  are  dong  tlie  right 
thing."  he  dec:arcd.  Later  he  scid  that  'a  !aw- 
yr  r  i.s  teJli-i.''  her  what  to  ask." 

Another  NOW  n-.^mber,  Betty  Harrag.an.  was 
c.-iticil  o^  t:ie  pr.-;t  that  Selanese  had  only  3.6 
per  cent  of  women  in  mf.v.arerial  and  srpcr- 
-.  isory  po3!tlons  last  year.  She  termed  it  "low 
'[u?-lity  performance"  by  the  companr.  >?r. 
Brooks  retorted,  "I  know  you  are  here  to  stir 
up  this  problem  atid  are  not  interested  in  our 
answers." 

Timothy  Smith,  representing  the  division 
of  church  and  society  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Chtirches,  chided  Mr.  Brooks  for  "your 
i-ceming  antagonisms  to  our  women  friends." 

"I  don't  appreciate  your  attempt  to  scape- 
v'at  the  women  here,"  Mr.  Smith  said. 

CONTTDENCE    EXPRESSED 

■You  need  a  little  bit  of  fTnent  to  biir.;.- 
abovit  change." 

Two  directors  expressed  confidence  in  the 
corporation's  intentions  to  advance  female 
and  minority  employes.  '-The  heart  of  man- 
agement of  the  company  is  in  the  right 
place  on  this  i.ssue,"  said  Grayson  Murph", 
a  partner  in  Shearman  &  Sterling.  Vernon 
E.  Jordan  Jr..  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League.  Inc..  and  the  only 
black  on  the  board  said:  "I  think  there  is  a 
sense  of  genuine  effort.  Obviously  nobodv  Is 
satisfied  with  tlie  results." 

Celanese  reported  first-quarter  income  be- 
fore extraordinary  items  of  $1.37  per  common 
.'-hare,  equal  to  $120-mllllon,  on  sales  of 
$440  million.  Earnings  were  38  per  cent  high- 
er and  sales  were  15  per  cent  higher  than  in 
the  first  three  months  of  1973. 

"Demand  for  our  entire  product  line  re- 
mained firm  during  the  first  three  months 
of  1974,"  Mr.  Brooks  said.  "There  is  every 
indication  that  our  business  will  continue 
to  be  strong  during  the  coming  months." 
However,  he  said  he  did  not  expect  the 
same  rate  of  profit  Increases  to  continue  in- 
to tlie  second  quarter. 


UKRAINIAN  POLmCAL  PRISONERS 
IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION  NAMED 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday ,  AprU  11.  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  I 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record 
a  partial  list  of  the  Ukrainian  women 
political  prisoners  held  captive  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Certainly,  this  is  by  no 
means  a  complete  list,  since  67  percent 
of  the  political  prisoners  in  Russia  are 
Ukrainian. 

The  following  names  of  prisoners  and 
their  brief  biographies  was  compiled  by 
the  Association  of  Ukrainian  Women  In 
Great  Britain,  and  covers  those  persons 
arrested  and  persecuted  between  1972 
and  1973. 

I  bring  the  plight  of  these  people  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  tn  order 
to  give  voice  to  the  fact  that  these  people 
are  individuals  deserving  of  basic  human 
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rijht>.  These  ri;^hl:i  are  being  denied 
them  by  the  Communist  slave  masters  iit 
Moscow,  In  a  direct  attempt  to  silence 
disseiit  of  that  nation's  largest  miiH)rity 
group. 

I  in-  iU'-ii?  the  rel-.ited  li.st  following  mv 
:cmri'k.s: 

UiCR.M.vi.-i.-:   Vv"o;.iEN   Toliticil   Pitiscr.EP.s 

ATIIZN.I    VOLYCKA 

.\»hc.ia  Vo'.ycka,  a  scier.tist  .".i  Lviv  Ua;- 
verbity.  bhe  stcci  up  in  delence  of  all  re- 
pressed Ukr-iniana  aud  protested  to  the  Su- 
preme Cuurt  of  ti-.e  USSR,  against  the  savage 
iii-i  of  'V.  Moroz.  deiiiarciiij  an  end  to  the 
ii:ct,il  judgmeat  and  went  to  Ivano-Fian- 
ki\sk  for  iiis  trial.  She  was  publicly  repr:- 
niaiicicJ  for  tiiia,  and  given  an  af-5i.^ta:U  at 
the  labcr.itory.  v.l:o  was  an  agent  of  the 
K.G.B.  to  watch  her  movements.  In  tlie  tum- 
raer  ol  1972,  Volyjkas'  home  was  searched, 
ifier  which  she  woa  arrested.  Her  present  lale 
is  not  knov.n. 

KK.'iVSTYNA   TYMCHUK 

KI-.:ys!yua  Tymchuk,  who  worked  at  ihe 
.Academy  cf  Sciences  was  arrested  in  1972  :n 
Kiev.  During  interrogations,  the  K.G.B.  i;i- 
sistcd  that  -he  work  tor  them,  but  whea  s'ae 
refi;.M?d  thev  promised  to  help  her  in  her 
career  as  a  reward  for  her  cooperation,  but 
this  too.  had  no  effect.  The  fate  of  Klirvslyna 
Tym'hf.k  and  her  pieoeiit  whereabouts  "are 
now  unkaowi;. 

K-R.JK/.    VALYA 

Mariika  Valya.  an  assistant  at  the  Insiltv.te 
of  Sc^-iology  in  Lviv.  a  .•specialist  in  baroque 
literature,  wis  l.red  on  the  pretext  of  "na- 
tionalist. ant>S.->viet  feelinp."  She  has  since 
1  'c-A    d(pri\ed    of   her    gcvernmei.i    per.si.j;i.. 

D;i^Y!  CNKO    lET.NA    VOLODTM YEIVN A 

Born  28th  April  1931  in  Kyiv.  she  reclved 
a  degree  from  the  Philological  Faculty  of 
Kyiv  University  in  1964.  She  worked  as  a 
tutor,  and  later  in  a  publishing  office  of  news- 
papers and  magazines.  She  prmted  her  fir-t 
PDcms  in  1958  and  since  then  has  srsiem- 
atlcally  appeared  on  the  pages  of  various 
periodicals.  In  1964  her  artistic  essavs  "By- 
kovynskl  Ballads  '  were  published,  followed 
by  several  collections  of  poetry.  A  series  of 
her  lyric  poems  "In  the  Bells  of  the  Heart' 
appeared  in  1972-73.  As  a  result  of  this  the 
Soviet  censors  beg.m  to  attack  Iryna  Dzy- 
Icnko  on  the  pages  of  the  Soviet  press. 
accusmg  her  of  "ambiguity  in  the  context  of 
her  poetry",  which  strays  from  the  Party 
line,  in  other  words,  the  Une  forced  bv  the 
overlords.  NormaUy.  such  strong  criticism 
and  accusations  precede  the  denunciation  of 
au  authors  works  and  probable  imprison- 
ment. It  is  not  known  wiiat  the  future  holds 
for  Iryna  Dzylenko  and  her  creative  en- 
deavours. 

KYRYCZENKO    SVITLYANA 

Scientist,  formerly  working  at  the  Institute 
of  Philosophy  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
the  Ukrainian  S.SJl.  In  1972  In  Kylv  she 
was  fired  from  her  Job  after  contmuous 
harassment.  She  is  accused  of  "nationalistic 
and  anti-Soviet  views".  Often  people  are 
arrested  after  such  accusations,  and  this  can 
easily  be  the  case  of  Svltlyana  Kyryczenko. 

KOVALSKA    MASIA 

A  sales  clerk  In  the  bookshop  "Molod  "  In 
Lviv.  In  1973  the  KGB  searched  her  apart- 
ment but  found  nothing.  Nevertheless,  she 
was  released  from  her  job  and  Is  continuous- 
ly persecuted.  Maria  Kovalska  Is  accused  of 
too  friendly  an  association  with  visiting  tour- 
ists, for  conversing  with  them,  which  Is  for- 
bidden to  Soviet  citizens  unless  they  are 
agents  of  the  KGB.  and  also  for  expressing 
sympathy  with  Ukrainian  cultural  figures 
sentenced  by  the  regime. 

HUSAR    ISTNA     (BOBN    1965) 

She  received  a  doctorate  In  philology  from 
the  University  In  Lviv  In  1940,  and  Is  also  an 
author  of  school  textbooks  tot  the  teaching  of 
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Oennan.  She  was  released  from  ber  Job  at  the 
University  of  Lvlv  In  the  summer  of  1973, 
where  Ukrainian  students  were  demanding 
lectures  to  teach  subjects  in  the  Ukrainian 
language.  For  some  reason,  the  Ukrainian 
profesfors  and  lecturers  were  blamed  for  this, 
and  since  Uien  Iryna  Husar  has  been  contin- 
uously persecuted.  Now  there  Is  a  question 
mark  whether  she  will  receive  her  pension. 

KULTK   STEFAN lA 

Former  employee  of  the  Society  for  the 
preservation  of  historic  and  cultural  monu- 
ments in  Lvlv.  In  1970  she  sent  a  protest  let- 
ter to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Ukrainian 
S.SJl.,  In  defence  of  the  unlawfully  sen- 
tenced Valentyn  Morox,  and  also  protested 
against  the  rulnification  of  Ukrainian  cul- 
tural and  historical  monuments  by  the  Bol- 
sheviks. She  Is  married  and  has  a  small  child. 
She  was  arrested  In  January  and  later  re- 
leased, however,  she  Is  constantly  being  ques- 
tioned by  the  KOB  and  may  be  re-arrested 
at  any  time. 

D1TCZTMINSKA   OLHA   VASTLIVNA 

Born  In  1883  In  Western  Ukraine.  She  is  an 
expert  of  literature  and  art.  Olha  was  form- 
ally accused  of  having  strong  patriotic  be- 
liefs and  contact  with  the  Ukrainian  revolu- 
tionary freedom  fighters.  For  this,  in  1949,  she 
was  arrested  and  sentenced  In  Lvlv  to  10 
years  imprisonment.  In  1972  the  KGB  aimed 
malicious  accusations  at  Olha  who  Is  now 
very  old.  They  began  to  persecute  her  again. 
She  was  aUeged  to  be  circulating  Ukrainian 
antl-Sovlet  literature  and  to  be  giving  her 
opinions  on  patriotic  Ukrainian  poems,  es- 
pecially the  works  of  Iryna  Senyk  who  was 
sentenced  to  11  years  Imprisonment. 

ntTNA  STESHENKO 

Born  6th  July.  1898,  In  Kylv,  a  writer- 
actress  who  translated  foreign  works  into 
Ukrainian,  she  was  the  granddaughter  of  a 
well-known  writer.  In  1920,  she  graduated 
from  the  Dramatic  Institute,  and  worked  as 
an  actress  at  the  Shevchenko  Theatre,  and 
then  at  the  Berezel'  Theatre.  At  the  same 
time,  she  translated  plays,  poetry  and  prose 
from  French,  Italian,  English,  German  and 
Russian.  She  took  part  in  the  "Fatherland 
War"  for  which  she  was  awarded  a  medal. 
From  1973  Iryna  Steshenko  fell  Into  dis- 
favour, being  accused  of  maintaining  contact 
with  Ukrainian  scientists  abroad,  and  allow- 
ing her  lodgings  to  be  used  for  meetings  with 
Ukrainian  cxUtural  flgiu-es  and  foreign  toiu:- 
ists.  In  which  she  also  took  part. 

MARIA  VOTTOVTCH 

She  lives  In  Lvlv.  On  12th  May,  1972  she 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Supreme  C!ourt  of  the 
Ukrainian  SSR  in  defense  of  the  Illegally 
convicted  historian  Valentyn  Moroz.  As  a 
result  of  which  she  is  continuously  perse- 
cuted and  unable  to  obtain  work. 

MADU  VOLKOVTCR 

Bom  1947,  and  later  became  a  member  of 
the  Komsomol.  She  worked  in  a  children's 
nursery  In  Kyiv.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Ukrainian  folk-ensemble,  "Homln",  which 
was  disbanded  by  the  Russian  authorities 
who  accused  it  of  being  "nationalistic."  Nadla 
Volkovych  was  Interrogated  in  connection 
with  this,  and  forced  to  be  an  informer  for 
the  KOB.  When  she  refused  to  do  this  she  was 
fired  from  her  Job  and  has  been  continu- 
ously persecuted. 

OLGA   HEL' 

Her  brother  Ivan  Her,  a  distinguished 
writer  has  to  serve  a  long  prison  sentence. 
She  has  heart  trouble,  and  looks  after  her 
elderly  mother,  she  previously  received  an 
invalid's  pension,  which  has  since  been 
stopped;  iU  and  persecuted  she  Uves  under 
strained  clrcimistances.  It  was  reported  that 
In  1972,  Olga  Hel'  was  arrested  but  later  re- 
leased on  account  of  ber  ill-health. 

LUOMTUl  CHTZHTTK 

Was  a  student  at  the  Kylv  University  where 
she  transferred  from  the  Russian  to  the 
Ukrainian  department.  On  22nd  May.  1971, 
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she  recited  poems  by  the  po«t  Symonenko  at 
the  Shevchenko  Monument  After  this  she 
was  called  up  for  interrogation,  at  which  she 
was  reproached,  among  other  things,  for 
changing  her  university  coutBe,  and  for  read- 
ing Symonenko.  She  was  accused  of  nursing 
ft  "hostile  view  of  Soviet  authority".  Since 
then  Ludmyla  ChyzhuVc  ha^  been  expelled 
from  the  university  and  is  still  continuously 
persecuted.  | 

HALYNA    YARrMTCZ 

A  student  at  Lviv  University,  from  which 
she  was  expelled  in  1973.  for  protesting  to- 
gether with  other  students  against  the  rus- 
sificatlon  of  Ukrainian  schools,  and  for  in- 
sisting on  the  freedom  to  conimemorate 
the  poet,  Shevchenko.  Several  students  of 
this  group  were  arrested,  but  it  is  so  far  not 
known  what  has  happened  to  Halyna  Yare- 
mycz. 

LUDMYLA    SHEREMETYEVA     OORN    IN    1945) 

An  extra-mural  student  of  Journalism  at 
Kylv  University.  After  the  arrests  of  O.  Na- 
zarenko  and  Karpenko,  tiia  KGB  searched 
her  home,  looking  for  Samvydav  material 
which  it  did  not  find.  However,  Sheremetyeva 
has  continued  to  be  persecuted  since  then, 
and  in  1969  she  was  expelled  from  Kyiv  Uni- 
versity and  her  diploma  was  refused. 

LYBOMYEA  POPADTUK 

A  lecturer  of  German  at  the  Universitv 
of  Lvlv.  At  the  beginning  of  1972,  the  KGB 
searched  her  house  and  began  persecuting 
her.  Later  she  was  fired  from  work,  under  the 
pretext  that  she  was  acquainted  with  cul- 
tural figtxres  M.  Osadchy,  V.  Chornovll,  and 
others.  In  actual  fact,  she  was  fired  be- 
cause the  students  of  Lvlv  University  pro- 
tested against  russificatioa  and  criticised 
the  regime  in  the  Ukraine;  there  have  been 
recent  reports  of  her  arrest.  Her  son  Zerlan 
Popadyuk  has  been  arrested  and  sentenced 
to  7  years  imprisonment. 

RAJISA   MORDAli' 

(Born  1939,  nr.  Kylev) 
The  wife  of  the  poet  V.  Mordan.  She  was  a 
teacher  at  a  nursery  school  in  Kyiv,  and 
taught  the  children  a  few  Okrainian  songs, 
brought  them  to  a  concert  commemorating 
Lesya  Ukralnka,  in  which  the  ethnic  choir 
'Homin'  also  took  part.  For  this  Rajlsa  Mor- 
dan" was  called  up  for  'questioning'  at  which 
she  was  brutally  treated  and  dismissed  from 
work.  She  was  accused  of  "oontact  with  the 
'nationalistic'  choir  Homln,  and  for  influenc- 
ing the  children".  Prom  then  on  RaJisa  has 
undergone  continuous  persecution,  and  her 
husband  has  also  suffered  as  a  result  of  this. 

MOROZ    RAJIS4 

A  wife  of  a  well  known  historian  Valentyn 
Moroz  who  was  sentenced  to  14  years  of  Im- 
prisonment. She  is  a  teach^'  of  German  In 
the  Ivano  Frankivsk  teacher's  college  and  Is 
continuously  persecuted  because  her  hus- 
band was  sentenced  for  "anti-soviet"  activi- 
ties as  he  stood  out  in  defence  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian culture  and  language.  In  1973  harassment 
towards  her  was  increased  becatise  she  had 
contact  with  Ukrainian  inteOectuals  abroad. 
As  a  result  of  this,  her  11  year  old  son,  Valik, 
is  also  suffering. 

KORNICZUK    VAUYA 

Former  student  of  Lviv  University,  she  was 
expelled  In  the  summer  of  1973  for  criticizing 
the  terrorist  activities  of  the  Soviet  regime. 
She  was  also  a  member  of  a  student  group 
which  published  an  uncenEored  magazine 
"Postup"  and  disseminated  pamphlets  that 
criticised  Moscow's  policies  of  Russiflcatlon 
in  Ukraine. 

KACZMAR-SAVKA    MARIA 

An  artist  who  on  25th  November,  1970  sent 
a  letter  of  protest  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.  In  defence  of  the  un- 
justly sentenced  Valentyn  Moroz.  The  court 
Ignored  this  as  well  as  other  Blmllar  protests, 
but  as  a  consequence  the  KGB  began  to 
harass  Maria  Kaczmar-Savka.  In  1972  the 
KOB  stepped  up  Its  persecution  towards  her. 
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HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  ll,  1974 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
marked  the  anniversary  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence, and  it  is  appropriate  to  com- 
memorate that  occasion  with  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  fight  for  freedom  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Greece. 

Mrs.  Georgia  V.  Popps  of  Chevy  Chase. 
Md.,  has  written  an  excellent  account  of 
this  struggle.  A  teacher  by  profession. 
Mrs.  Popps  has  taught  in  tlie  D.C.  Public 
School  System  for  15  years.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation and  in  1970  received  the  Out- 
standing Teacher  Service  Award. 

Mis.  Popps  received  her  B.A.  degree 
from  Mount  St.  Mary's  College  and  has 
done  graduate  work  at  Marquette  and 
George  Washington  University,  where 
she  received  a  master's  degree  in  urban 
learning.  She  is  currently  completing 
work  on  her  doctoral  degree  in  sociol(«y. 

Active  in  community  affairs,  Mrs. 
Popps  sits  on  the  George  Washington 
University  Women's  Board  Association 
and  is  a  member  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Homemakers.  She  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  Sts.  Constantine  and  Helen  Greek 
Orthodox  Chiu-ch  and  is  active  in  vaii- 
ous  church  community  activities. 

Mrs.  Popps'  article  follows: 

Independence  op  Greece 
(By  Georgia  Votilgares  popps) 

Greek  Independence  day  was  observed  this 
March  25  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where 
Greeks  live.  Dinners,  dances,  teas,  lectures 
are  given  in  commemoration  of  this  historical 
event  the  world  over.  In  Washington  and 
Maryland  the  celebration  began  with  morn- 
ing services  at  both  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
churches.  Guest  speakers  are  invited  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  Greek  Independence. 

"We  are  all  Greeks,"  says  Shelley.  "Our 
laws,  our  literature,  our  religion,  our  art,  have 
their  roots  in  Greece."  PhilheUenlc  senti- 
ments the  world  over  should  arouse  the  in- 
terest in  possessing  the  knowledge  of  the 
event  of  Greek  independence,  on  March  25. 

IT  it  had  not  been  for  Greece,  what  inher- 
itance would  civilization  today  have  been 
granted  from  the  past?  From  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians,  from  Egyptians,  Carthaginlan.s, 
and  Romans,  what  has  Europe  received 
which  she  could  compare  with  the  heritage 
she  has  from  Grecians?  If  Mjiron,  Pheldlas, 
and  Praxiteles  had  not  clothed  stone  and 
bronze  with  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the 
wrestler  and  the  huntress:  If  the  majesty 
and  grace  of  Doric  and  Ionian  architecture 
had  never  inspired  the  buildejs  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Zeus  and  Apollo:  If  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles  had  never  Imagined  their  tremen- 
dous tragedies,  nor  Homer's  voice  reechoed 
"the  surge  and  thunder  of  the  Odyssey"  nor 
Plato  schemed  the  making  of  a  republic  based 
on  a  phUosophy  of  higher  thought  than  any 
but  the  Christian  Gospel,  what  would  remain 
of  the  architecture,  poetry,  and  art  of  later 
ages?  The  fabric  would  be  baseless,  the  art, 
and  the  philosophy  would  be  almost  without 
a  reasoned  beginning. 

The  Greeks  were  able,  as  freemen  of  au 
empire  of  leisure  and  liberty,  to  work  in  the 
light  of  great  Imagined  Ideals,  rather  than 
under  the  pressure  of  need  ant  competition, 
that  they  have  given  to  duller  ages  an  altru- 
istic heritage:  And  it  was  in  the  blessed  hour 
of  that  sacred  freedom  that  they  argued  out 
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their  philosophy  of  life,  so  that  In  the  words 
of  an  English  poet  whose  lips  have  been 
touched  by  the  coal  from  their  altars  says : 

"Every  thought  of  all  tbeir  thinking 
Swayed  the  world  for  good  or  ill. 
Every  pulse  of  all  their  life-blood 
Beats  across  the  ages  stUl." 

But  the  influence  of  Greece  mankind  has 
been  brought  to  a  clearer  and  better  com- 
prehension of  its  obligations.  Her  Ideas  of 
philosophy  and  law  followed  the  conquering 
Romans,  led  to  the  civilization  of  the  bar- 
barians of  Northern  and  Western  Europe, 
and  had  no  small  part  firmly  establishing  a 
pure  religion.  Artists  and  scientists,  poets 
and  orators,  philosophers  and  statesmen 
have  never  ceased  to  turn  to  Greece  for  help 
and  inspiration.  The  names  of  Lycurgus 
and  Solon,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Homer  and 
Pindar,  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  Demosthenes 
and  Aeschlnes  will  live  as  long  as  men  pay 
tribute  and  homage  to  the  altars  of  learning 
and  culture  and  civilization.  This  Imper- 
ishable legacy  she  left  to  mankind. 

It  Is  my  purix>se  here  to  make  known  to 
readers  not  only  the  valiant  and  superhuman 
sacrifices  of  my  Hellenic  forefathers  for 
the  liberation  of  Greece  but  also  the  noble 
and  philanthropic  and  philhellenic  senti- 
ments of  the  American  people  In  the  interest 
of  Greek  freedom. 

The  fall  of  Constantinople  began  in  1453. 
Constantine  Paleologus,  the  last  emperor  of 
Greece,  was  massacred  during  the  siege,  and 
whole  of  Hellas  was  captured.  Churches 
were  ransacked  and  destroyed,  schools  were 
closed,  and  Greece  appeared  to  exist  no  more. 
The  civilized  world  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
that  the  descendants  of  the  men  of  Mara- 
thon and  Thermopylae  still  inhabited  the 
Peloponnesus  and  lived  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Aegeein  Sea.  During  the  four  centuries 
of  ciyjtlvlty  Greece  had  been  a  terra  incog- 
nita to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Rarely  had  the  foot  of  the  traveler  ven- 
tured to  walk  the  soil  which  Socrates  once 
trod,  to  tread  their  way  among  the  grand 
columns  of  Olympian  Zeus  and  along  the 
nostalgic  shores  of  the  Illssus  or  to  wander 
amid  the  ruins  which  centuries  ago.  had 
heard  the  clink  of  Praxiteles'  chisel.  Be- 
neath the  cruel  hand  of  time,  and  the  rude 
hand  of  violence  which  enshrouded  poor 
Hellas,  poets  ceased  to  sing,  artists  ceased 
to  paint  and  carve,  for  it  was  the  hour  of 
dark  slumber.  Yet  notwithstanding  these 
destructive  forces,  the  Greek  people  sur- 
vived. Ultimately  in  the  year  of  1815  a 
friendly  society  was  founded  known  as 
"Philike  Hetalrla."  It  was  a  revolutionary 
organization  with  centers  at  Moscow,  Bucha- 
rest, and  Trieste,  It  collected  arms  and  funds 
and  made  preparations  for  the  coming  insur- 
rection. Alexander  Ypsllantl  was  the  leader 
of  the  society,  whose  aim  was  to  free  Greece. 

In  the  year  1821,  on  the  25th  day  of  March, 
Archbishop  Germanos,  of  Patras,  raised  the 
standards  of  revolt  at  the  monastery  of  Aghla 
Lavra,  and  before  God  and  man  the  Greeks 
took  an  oath  for  "Liberty  or  Death."  The 
nations  of  Christendom  heard  with  surprise 
tlie  revolt  of  a  nation  of  less  than  1.000,000 
people  against  a  Moslem  nation  of  over 
25,000,000. 

The  revolution  was  begun  by  the  Greeks 
without  definite  plans  and  without  any  gen- 
erally recognized  leadership.  The  force  with 
which  Germanos  marched  from  Kalavrytu 
was  composed  of  peasants  armed  with 
scythes,  clubs,  and  slings. 

The  first  outstanding  patriots  who  Is  con- 
sidered as  the  first  martyr  to  the  cause  of 
Greek  freedom  was  Rlgas  Pereos,  who  while 
dying  exclaimed:  "I  have  sown  the  seed,  and 
the  time  will  come  when  my  countrymen 
wiU  reap  Its  sweet  fruits."  Other  prominent 
men  were  Admantloe  Koraes,  Mavromlchalls 
Kolokotrones,  and  Mavrocordatoe. 

A  more  barbaric  and  Inhuman  ruler 
than    "AU"    has    never    been    rec<»xled    in 
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history;  he  was  known  as  the  Nero  of  Epirus. 
Only  a  Uttle  republic  of  Sull,  situated  amidst 
the  mountains  of  Epirus,  did  not  bow  to  the 
rule  of  the  tyrant.  AH  considered  this  a  per- 
sonal Insult  and  could  not  tolerate  this  In- 
dependent Greek  state  of  the  Sulioas  amidst 
his  great  satrapy.  All  made  several  attacks 
on  the  SuUoats,  and  finally,  worn  down  by 
war  and  famine  and  strictly  blockaded,  they 
were  led  to  the  necessity  of  accepting  terms 
of  capitulation  which  AU  never  meant  to 
fulfill.  A  party  of  about  200  women  and 
children,  being  cut  off  from  the  rest,  fled  to 
a  steep  precipice  near  the  monastery  of 
Zalongo.  Rather  than  yield  to  ignominy  and 
be  defied  by  their  captors,  the  women  en- 
tered into  a  solemn  compact  dance  what 
might  be  called  the  "death  dance."  They 
first  hurled  their  children  over  the  rocks  and 
then  the  matrons.  Joining  hand  in  hand  and 
raising  their  minds  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
enthusiasm  by  native  song,  whirled  round 
and  round  till  they  approached  the  edge  of 
the  cliff,  from  which  they  one  and  aU  threw 
themselves  headlong  to  the  field  of  honor 
below. 

Many  heroic  deeds  such  as  the  foregoing 
are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history.  How- 
ever, the  most  remarkable  example  is  the 
contribution  of  a  pure,  genuine,  philan- 
thropic, altruistic  devotion  of  the  American 
people  to  the  Hellenes.  On  May  25,  1821,  a 
spirited  appeal  of  the  Greek  Assembly  at 
Messenla,  addressed  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  under  the  signature  of  that 
valiant  Maniate  chief,  Petros  Mavromlchalls, 
created  a  tremendous  impression  throughout 
America.  The  appeal  was  sent  to  Adaman- 
tios  Koraes  at  Paris,  who  transmitted  it  to 
the  famous  American  sympathizer  with  the 
Greek  cause.  Prof.  Edward  Everett,  who  In 
turn  released  It  to  the  press  of  the  United 
States.  Later  Mr.  Everett  pubUshed  the  call 
of  Greece  in  the  North  American  Review, 
together  with  a  patriotic  letter  from  the 
famous  Koraes. 

The  Immense  philhellenic  sentiment  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  aroused  simi- 
lar attention  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  1822  President  James 
Monroe  displayed  his  genuine  interest  in  his 
famous  declaration.  Negotiations  followed 
between  the  provisional  government  of 
Greece  and  the  United  States,  among  whom 
Mr.  Andreas  Lourlottis,  envoy  of  the  pro- 
visional government  of  Greece  In  Engllmd, 
Alexander  Mavrocordatos,  Secretary  of  State 
of  Greece,  Hon.  John  Qulncy  Adams,  at  that 
time  Secretary  of  State,  are  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

The  Presidential  declaration  on  one  hand, 
the  great  Interest  of  the  American  press  on 
the  other,  and  generally  the  overwhelming 
public  sentiment  In  favor  of  the  Greek 
cause,  gave  rise  to  a  general  constitutional 
discussion  as  to  the  propriety,  or  not,  of 
giving  recognition  to  the  Hellenic  Govern- 
ment. 

Introduction  of  the  Hellenic  question  for 
consideration  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  largely  credited  to  that 
brilliant  orator  and  eminent  lover  of  Greece, 
Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  Webster's 
resolution  was  not  taken  up  for  debate  until 
the  end  of  January  1824,  but  In  the  mean- 
whUe  numerous  appeals  and  petitions  to 
the  Congressmen  at  Washington  from  their 
constituents  throughout  the  Nation  be- 
sought action  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks. 

In  support  of  Webster's  resolution  we  find 
some  of  the  greatest  Intellects  of  Congress, 
such  as  Poinsett,  of  South  Carolina;  Cook, 
of  Illinois;  H.  W.  I>wight  and  P.  Baylies,  of 
Massachusetts;  P.  Parrelly,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky. 

Unfortunately,  the  kind  sentiments  of 
Webster,  Clay,  and  other  Greek  sympathizers 
In  Congress  could  not  prevaU,  for  It  was 
generally  felt  that  passage  of  the  resolution 
would  Involve  either  war  or  serious  Inter- 
national   difficulties.    A    motion    was    pre- 
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sented  on  January  26,  1824,  by  Congressman 
Rich,  of  Vermont,  to  the  effect  that  no  formal 
vote  to  be  taken  on  the  resolution,  and  that 
the  same  be  referred  indefinitely  for  con- 
sideration at  some  future  date  when  con- 
ditions had  changed. 

The  thrilling  operations  of  Webster  and 
Clay  in  support  of  the  resolution  resounded 
throughout  the  entire  Nation  and  citizens 
committees  were  everywhere  formed  lor  the 
raising  of  funds  and  supplies  for  the  desti- 
tute people  or  Greece. 

The  American  sympathizers  with  Greece 
extended  their  benevolent  assistance  by 
adopting  and  educating  various  Greek 
orphans  who  had  been  salvaged  and  sent  to 
the  United  States  by  variovis  American  miS' 
sionaries. 

Of  those  it  is  Interesting  to  note  here. 
Col.  J.  P.  Miller,  of  Vermont,  adopted  a  young 
boy  later  known  as  Col.  Loukas  Miller.  This 
boy  had  l>een  born  in  Llvadla  in  1824,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  Greek  chieftain  who  died  In 
battle  and  who  was  a  good  friend  of  Colonel 
Miller.  The  boy  received  a  liberal  education 
served  in  the  American  Army,  took  part  In 
the  Mexican  war,  and  later,  in  1853,  was 
elected  Congressman  from  the  State  of  Wis 
consin. 

American  Philihellenes  in  Greece  who  de 
serve  honorable  mention  for  their  services 
are  Lt.  Gen  George  Jarvts,  Col.  J.  P.  Miller, 
Dr.  Samuel  Howe.  Hetuy  A.  V.  Post,  John  R. 
Stuyvesant,  Erswlck  Evans,  William  G.  Wash- 
ington, relative  of  George  Washington,  and 
many  others. 

Tbrough  the  various  aids  to  a  revolution 
which  lasted  12  years.  Greece  received  her 
independence  in  1833.  Prince  Otho  of 
Bavaria  had  been  selected  by  the  powers  as 
King  of  Greece. 

Years  passed  into  centuries  and  again 
Greece  was  confronted  with  the  same  cause. 
Liberty  was  agato  her  theme  in  the  Second 
World  War— liberty  from  her  oppressors — 
from  dictators  and  tyrants — namely,  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Italians. 

Once  again  this  lltue  valiant  nation  fought 
for  6  long  months  In  the  beginning  of  World 
War  n — and  gave  America  the  precious  time 
for  preparedness — bringing  about  the  turn 
mg  point  of  the  war. 

Thus  did  old  HeUas  rise  from  the  grave  of 
nations  scorched  by  fire,  riddled  by  shot  and 
baptized  by  blood.  Greece  emerged  victorious 
from  the  confilct  and  after  years  of  Inhuman 
torture  the  Shores  of  the  Aegean  again 
breathed  the  sainted  air  of  freedom. 


FOR    THE    CHILD'S    SAKE 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

OF    rNOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Carl  Sand- 
burg. I  believe  it  was,  once  remarked  that 
the  birth  of  a  child  is  God's  hope  that 
the  world  go  on.  Certainly  the  birth  of 
every  child  ought  to  be  a  positive  experi- 
ence full  of  joy  and  anticipation  as  an 
unfolding  life  full  of  creative  possibilities 
and  high  accomplishments,  is  contem- 
plated. But  regretably,  many  children  are 
not  brought  into  this  world  in  that  kind 
of  an  atmosphere,  for  they  are  born  into 
disadvantaged  circumstances  where  all 
too  often,  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease, 
and  economic,  educational,  and  psycho- 
logical deprivaticai,  are  their  unfortunate 
lot. 

For  example,  in  1972,  there  were  al- 
most 25  million  Americans  Uvlng  at  the 
poverty  level,  and  about  40  percent  of 
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them  were  children.  In  1973,  there  were 
•CHne  19.145.000  children  irnder  6  years 
of  age  and  neaiiy  30  percent  of  them  had 
mothers  In  America's  labor  force;  and  of 
the  2,149,000  family  situations  in  which 
the  mother  was  the  head  of  the  family, 
almost  40  percent  of  the  mothers  were 
working  mothers.  It  also  Is  estimated  that 
In  March  of  1973  there  were  20.5  million 
children  imder  the  age  of  18  whose  fa- 
thers and  mothers  were  both  working. 
Prom  these  statistics  it  can  qxiickly  be 
deduced  that  there  are  many  children  in 
America  who,  in  their  very  formative 
years,  do  not  enjoy  the  stable  family 
situations  that  Is  conducive  to  getting  a 
good  start  In  life. 

This  Is  where  the  day  care  programs 
enter  In.  According  to  the  most  recent 
data  available  from  the  D^artment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  March 
1971,  licensed  or  approved  day  care  cen- 
ters in  the  United  States  had  a  capacity 
for  719,232  chUdren.  while  licensed  or 
approved  family  day  care  homes  had  a 
capacity  of  192.469.  Certainly  the  num- 
ber has  grown  substantially  since  then, 
although  more  recent  data  is  not  avail- 
able. In  addition,  we  know  that  large 
nxmibers  of  children  are  being  cared  for 
in  facilities  that  are  not  licensed  or  ap- 
proved. Census  data  also  show  that  in 
October  1973,  1,692,000  children,  aged  3 
and  4 — or  24  percent  of  this  age  group — 
were  attending  schools  that  offered  some 
type  of  formal  Instruction,  although 
there  Is  no  way  of  knowing  how  much 
duplication  there  Is  in  this  school  and  day 
care  statistic. 

The  Federal  Government  has  not  been 
Insensitive  to  its  respotisibUity  to  help 
these  children,  and  through  project 
Headstart  and  tlUe  IV.  parts  A  and  B  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Federal  funds 
are  authorized  to  underwrite  scHne  of 
the  expenses  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining day  care  services  for  Americas 
children. 

Operation  Headstart.  authorized  un- 
der title  n-B  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  Is  a  comprehensive  preschool 
program  designed  to  foster  the  intellec- 
tual, social,  emotional,  and  physical  de- 
velopment of  economically  disadvan- 
taged preschool  children  and  their  fam- 
ilies. The  program  provides  activities 
and  experiences  for  preschool  children 
designed  to  help  them  better  develop 
their  Image  potential.  It  Is  estimated 
that  In  fiscal  1973  some  379.000  children 
were  enrolled  in  the  Headstart  programs 
across  the  country  and  that  the  Federal 
Government's  Headstart  budget  was 
some  $407.8  million. 

Under  title  IV.  part  A.  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  the  Federal  Government  Is 
authorized  to  match  State  expenditures 
for  day  care  services  which  may  be  pro- 
vided by  the  State  as  a  social  service  to 
families  who  are  receiving  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  payment;  and 
funds  are  also  authorized  under  title  IV, 
part  A,  for  <*Ild  care  services  for  chil- 
dren affected  by  the  referral  of  mothers 
to  work-incentive  programs.  Under  title 
IV-B.  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  grants 
are  made  to  State  public  welfare  agen- 
cies for  child  welfare  services  which  may 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  day  care 
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services.  To  qualify  for  a  Federal  grant, 
a  State  must  have  an  approved  child  wel- 
fare service  plan  developed  jointly  by  the 
State  agency  and  HEW;  and  priority  in 
determining  need  for  day  care  is  to  be 
given  to  members  of  low  income  or  other 
groups  in  the  population,  and  to  geo- 
graphical areas  that  have  the  greatest 
relative  need  for  extension  of  such  day 
care.  Each  State  is  allotted  $70,000  and 
the  remainder  of  the  appropriation  Is 
allotted  on  a  variable  matdhing  formula 
basis. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  of  men- 
tioning all  this  is  by  way  of  background 
for  the  description  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues  In  the 
Congress  of  one  child  care  program 
where  I  think  a  good  job  Is  being  done, 
the  taxpayer's  money  is  being  well  spent, 
and  some  children  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds  are  being  given  a  very  posi- 
tive opportunity  to  turn  potentially  neg- 
ative patterns  of  development  into  con- 
structive channels.  I  am  referring  to  the 
Center  for  Child  Care,  Inc.,  located  at 
2909  East  11th  Street  in  Indianapolis.  Its 
director  is  Mrs.  Suellen  Boner,  and  I 
visited  with  her  and  her  staff  and  the 
children  last  Friday  morning,  April  5. 
1974.  It  was  a  rewarding  and  heartwarm- 
ing visit  for  me,  and  I  came  away  with 
the  conviction  that  In  this  Instance,  and 
undoubtedly  in  many,  many  others  that 
could  be  cited,  a  very  good  job  Is  being 
done  at  building  Into  young  minds  and 
hearts,  the  kind  of  positive  self  image 
that  will  help  bring  Carl  Sandburg's 
dream  to  fuller  realization. 

The  center  has  been  open  for  1  year, 
and  its  object  has  been  to  provide  high 
quality  day  care  for  the  children  of 
working  parents  on  Indianapolis'  near- 
east  side,  utilizing  the  Montessori 
method  of  education  for  preschool  chil- 
dren. The  staff  of  teachers  completed  5 
weeks  of  intensive  training  in  the  Mon- 
tesorri  methodology  which  seemed  ap- 
propriate to  the  urban  life  style  of  the 
community  in  which  the  center  is  lo- 
cated. This  expansive,  spontaneous,  edu- 
cational system  is  aimed  at  tapping  a 
child's  natural  motivation  by  providing 
disciplined  preparation,  pr»ctice,  imita- 
tion, and  repetition  Involving  a  variety 
of  interesting  materials — a  method 
proven  effective  time  and  again.  When 
the  contract  was  let  to  use  and  remodel 
facilities  at  the  Centenary  Christian 
Church  of  Indianapolis,  in  January  1973. 
the  total  cost  for  the  remodeling  was 
$35,000,  which  was  made  available 
through  the  Marion  Coimty  Coordinated 
Child  Care  Committee  and  the  Commu- 
nity Services  Program  of  the  city  of  In- 
dianapolis. The  work  made  licensing  by 
the  State  a  possibility,  and  when  it  be- 
came a  reaUtr.  this  in  tum  made  the 
center  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
State's  title  IV-A,  program,  which  meant 
that  families  with  low  income  could  be 
assisted  in  paying  for  the  services.  Nine 
children  showed  up  for  the  first  week's 
operation  in  March  of  1973,  and  in 
March  1974,  the  enrollment  had  grown 
to  its  licensed  capacity  of  46.  Twenty-one 
of  the  children  are  enrolled  under  the 
title  IV-A,  program;  the  other  25  pay 
the  full  $25  regular  fee  or  less  on  a 
sliding  scale.  Over  half  of  the  operating 
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fxmds  come  from  fees  paid  by  the  par- 
ents, and  one  of  the  main  concerns  of 
the  staff  Is  that  they  do  not  have  enough 
operating  capital.  They  hope  that  some 
more  money  will  become  available  either 
from  public  or  private  souices  so  that 
this  program  can  be  augmented.  Their 
appeal  to  me  was,  "Do  not  let  us  die!" 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  Want  to  let 
this  program  die,  or  others  like  it.  It  is 
trying  to  give  disadvantaged  children 
something  to  hang  on  to  by  building  into 
their  little  minds  and  hearts  a  desire 
to  learn  and  work  and  live  construc- 
tively. It  is  much  more  than  just  a  day 
care  babysitting  service.  It  tries  to  shore 
up  disintegrating  family  structures. 

It  works  with  parents  to  help  them  see 
the  good  future  that  can  be  In  store  for 
their  children.  It  tries  to  overcome  the 
frustrations  and  emotional  abuses  that 
many  of  these  children  suffer.  I  saw  one 
little  girl  there  who  was  so  bottled  up 
with  tension  and  frustration  that  she 
persistently  tore  all  her  hair  out;  I  was 
told  about  another  child  in  the  group,  a 
3-year-old,  who  is  regularly  taken  by  his 
mother  when  she  buys  a  "fix"  in  the 
neighborhod  and  goes  home  and  puts  a 
needle  in  her  arm.  This  program  Is  seek- 
ing to  apply  preventive  medicine  so  that 
negative  patterns  can  be  prevented  from 
developing.  By  early  intervention,  many 
problems  that  Interlock  in  a  child's  emo- 
tional and  psychological  development  can  , 
be  worked  on  and  solved  before  they  be- 
come so  serious  as  to  lead  to  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  destructive  adult  pat- 
terns of  behavior. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  Mrs.  Boner, 
the  staff  that  works  with  her  and  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  center,  deserve 
commendation  for  the  good  Job  that  they 
are  doing.  It  Is  fashionable  in  some  quar- 
ters to  criticize  the  amount  of  Federal 
money  that  Is  being  wasted  in  commu- 
nity service  programs  throughout  the 
country;  and  without  blinking  the  fact 
that  undoubtedly  there  is  some  waste  In 
some  places,  we  must  realize  that  there 
are  many  many  instances  of  a  good  Job 
being  done  today  In  order  to  save  tomor- 
row. The  Center  for  Child  Care  In  In- 
dianapolis is  one  such  Instance.  Let  us 
never  let  It  die— and  others  like  It— for 
the  child's  sake — and  for  society's. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  RBADING 
BUCCANEERS 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  FEKNBTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESESTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apra  11,  1974 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speakier,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  annual  concert,  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  warmest  congratula- 
tions to  the  Reading  Buccaneers  for 
their  many  outstanding  {accomplish- 
ments. 

Every  year,  from  June  to  September, 
this  world-renowned  drum  and  bugle 
corps  performs  throughout  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  region.  The  concert  season  Is 
preceded  by  months  of  arduous  practice. 
And,  during  the  seas(8i  Itself,  the  mem- 
bers devote  at  least  18  hours  per  week  to 
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their  music.  One  of  the  most  distinctive 
attributes  of  the  group  is  its  ability  to 
adapt  to  changing  modes  of  music  and 
marching.  All  of  this  practice  and  ver- 
satility is  manifested  in  the  fine  con- 
certs offered  by  the  Buccaneers.  Since 
their  beginning,  the  group  has  been  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  top  five  drum 
and  bugle  corps  in  the  world. 

The  number  of  honors  earned  by  the 
Buccaneers  is  ample  evidence  of  their 
excellence.  Among  these  are:  The  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars'  national  cham- 
pion for  1960,  1961,  and  1962;  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  champion  from  1960 
through  1966  and  the  Canadian  inter- 
national champion  in  1967  and  1968. 

The  Buccaneers  received  deserved 
tribute  to  their  excellence  when  they 
were  selected  for  membership  in  the 
Drum  Corps  Association,  one  of  only  12 
class  A  groups  thus  honored.  Within  the 
association,  they  are  credited  with  per- 
forming the  most  varied  and  difiBcult 
musical  compositions.  In  1965  and  1968 
this  group  was  named  the  Drum  Corps 
Association  world  champion,  the  high- 
est recognition  which  a  drum  and  bugle 
corps  can  receive. 

The  Buccaneers  are  certainly  effective 
good  will  ambassadors  not  only  for  the 
city  of  Reading,  but  also  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  and  the  en- 
tire United  States  as  well.  They  have 
brought  much  honor  and  enjoyment  to 
their  home  community  and  to  many  areas 
across  the  country.  I  am  happy  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  Buc- 
caneers for  their  dedication,  congratulate 
them  on  their  achievements  and  extend 
my  very  best  wishes  for  their  continued 
success. 


1974  LOUISIANA  YOUTH  SEMINAR 
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spirited,  thought-provoking,  and  stimu- 
lating experience.  The  hundreds  of  past 
delegates  who  have  attended  the  semi- 
nars expressed  that  the  program  repre- 
sents a  common  ground  for  discussing 
pertinent  events  and  activities  which  in- 
volve all  student  leaders. 

I  look  forward  to  participating  in  the 
fourth  annual  Louisiana  Youth  Seminar 
and  witnessing  the  remarkable  accom- 
plishments of  the  student  participants.  I 
highly  commend  this  program  to  anyone 
interested  in  leadership  training  and  per- 
sonal development,  along  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southwestern  Louisiana  for  its 
sponsorship  of  this  worthy  event. 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

OF   LOTHSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursiiay.  April  11.  1974 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
summer,  I  was  pleased  to  be  present  and 
speak  before  the  Louisiana  high  school 
delegates  participating  in  the  1973  Louisi- 
ana Youth  Seminar.  This  statewide  pro- 
gram, which  promotes  training  in  leader- 
ship, programing,  and  interpersonal  com- 
mimication  techniques  has,  in  the  short 
period  of  3  years,  become  one  of  the  most 
successful  programs  of  its  type  to  be 
offered  in  the  State. 

I  sun  extremely  pleased  to  announce 
that  this  year's  fourth  annual  Louisiana 
Youth  Seminar  will  be  held  for  the  first 
time  at  the  University  of  Southwestern 
Louisiana  in  Lafayette,  La.,  which  is 
located  in  my  district.  The  move  to  USL 
brings  with  it  the  past  record  of  an  ex- 
cellent educational  institution  which  con- 
tinually strives  to  bring  to  Louisiana 
students  the  finest  in  educational  ex- 
periences. 

The  Louisiana  Youth  Seminar  was 
founded  4  years  ago  in  an  attempt  to 
offer  Louisiana  high  school  students  a 
general  fonun  for  education  in  leader- 
ship skills.  The  weeklong  seminars  have 
been  highly  successful  in  developing  these 
abilities    in    students    by    providing    a 


PAUL    O'DWYER    SHAKES    UP    THE 
NEW  YORK  CITY  COUNCIL 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Paul 
ODwyer  has  been  president  of  the  New 
York  City  Council  since  January  and 
already  many  of  the  anachronisms 
which  prevented  the  city  council  from 
acting  effectively  have  been  removed. 
Major  reforms  in  such  areas  as  proxy 
voting  restrictions  and  opening  up  coun- 
cil committee  hearings  are  moving  to- 
ward making  the  council  a  more  demo- 
cratic body. 

The  guiding  force  leading  the  city 
council  into  the  20th  century  is  Paul 
O'Dwyer.  Paul,  a  constituent  of  mine, 
has  long  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight 
for  human  rights  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  From  the  American 
civil  rights  movement  to  the  Israeli  war 
of  independence  and  on  to  the  struggle 
for  the  rights  of  Catholics  in  Northern 
Ireland,  Paul  has  made  his  mark.  His 
creativity  and  energy  are  now  making 
their  mark  on  the  structure  of  city  gov- 
ernment in  New  York. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  share  the 
following  article  on  Paul  O'Dwyer  with 
my  colleagues : 

Council  Presidenct  Gettinc  New  Look 
Under  OT>wter 

( By  Luclnda  Pranks ) 

It  was  his  second  day  as  City  Council  Pres- 
ident and  Paul  O'Dwyer  hadn't  even  hooked 
up  the  phones  In  his  office.  A  distraught  dele- 
gation of  Rhelngold  Brewery  workers  was  on 
the  doorstep  with  something  else  In  mind  for 
him.  They  would  all  lose  their  Jobs,  they 
said,  unless  he  came  to  their  aid. 

That  day  S4r.  O'Dwyer  began  a  nine-week 
campaign  to  save  the  livelihoods  of  the  1,500 
workers  at  the  Brooklyn  brewery,  which  Pep- 
slco  Inc.  had  said  It  could  not  afford  to  keep 
open.  He  alerted  the  mayor's  office,  acted  as 
a  catalyst  for  discussions  between  all  sides  In 
the  negotiations,  and  did  not  stop  until  a 
buyer  was  finally  found.  After  It  was  all  over, 
Paul  O'Dwyer  still  had  not  gotten  proper 
telephones. 

That  same  week  in  March,  Mr.  O'Dwyer  was 
installed  as  grand  marshal  of  the  St.  Patrick's 
Day  Parade.  Two  weeks  before  the  parade  he 
mounted  the  podium  at  his  Installation  cere- 
monies, drew  up  his  grandfatherly  frame, 
tossed  back  his  plume  of  white  hair,  and  did 
what  a  New  York  Irishman  seldom  does  while 
celebrating  the  shamrock. 

He  recited  no  sweet  remembrances  of  the 
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old  country,  no  brave  tales  of  days  gone  by. 
Instead  he  talked  of  the  discrimination  tie 
suffered  in  New  York  as  a  young  immigrant 
boy  fresh  from  Irefand,  and  he  paid  tribute 
to  the  Price  sisters,  two  young  members  of  the 
Provisional  wing  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Army  in  Northern  Ireland  who  were  con- 
victed ol  bombing  cars  in  London  and  sen- 
tenced to  life  plus  twenty  years  in  an  English 
prison. 

SNUBS    BRITISH    LINER 

T\vo  weeks  later,  when  Mayor  Beame  cele- 
brated his  birthday  aboard  the  British  liner 
Queen  Elizabeth  2.  Paul  O'Dwyer  was  absent. 
He  had  qtiietly  announced  the  day  before 
that  in  view  of  what  he  called  the  "arrogant 
tyranny  of  the  British  courts"  and  their  "le- 
gal lynchlngs"  of  Irishmen,  he  would,  as  a 
gesture  of  protest,  refuse  to  attend  the  party. 

All  three  incidents  were  typical  of  Paul 
O'Dwyer.  None  were  typical  of  a  City  Council 
President.  Traditionally,  it  is  a  powerless  and 
ceremonial  lob.  primarily  a  stepping  stone  to 
higher  office,  whose  functions  are  pretty 
much  limited  to  opening  and  closing  council 
meetings.  A  lot  of  people  think  that  in  Paul 
O'Dwyer.  a  modern-day  Don  Quixote  has  pen- 
etrated the  sedate  rather  musty  reaches  of 
Abe  Beames  City  Hall. 

Paul  O'Dwyer  s  staff  reveals  much  about 
him.  Not  unlike  a  slice  from  a  world's  fair, 
it  is  a  bustling  hive,  roughly  50  per  cent 
women  and  50  per  cent  men.  There  are  six 
Irish,  four  Jews,  four  Puerto  Rlcans,  four 
blacks,  one  Chinese,  one  Scandinavian,  two 
Italians,  and  one  white  Anglo-Saxon  Protes- 
tant. Most  of  them  are  under  thirty. 

"I  suppose  I'm  looked  upon  as  somewhat 
of  a  foreign  object  here,"  said  Mr.  O'Dwyer 
the  other  day.  knitting  his  bushy  salt-and- 
pepper  bro-.- :  and  crinkling  his  thin  Dublin 
mouth  !•  _•  an  amused  expression.  He  spoke 
sofetly  with  a  shy,  barely  detectable  brogue. 
"But  I'm  not  about  to  retire  from  the  bat- 
tle now.  I  want  to  expose  the  injustices,  to 
bring  all  the  little  people  together." 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  and  Mayor  Beame,  who  cam- 
paigned together  on  the  same  Democratic 
ticket,  share  a  distant  although  cordial  and 
courteous  relationship.  No  differences  have 
yet  arisen  between  them,  but  Mr.  O'Dwyer  is 
clearly  establishing  an  Independent  stance, 
moving  on  his  own  initiative  on  such  mat- 
ters as  the  Rhelngold  brewery. 

In  Board  of  Estimate  meetings,  for  in- 
stance, where  he  has  the  same  number  of 
votes  as  the  Mayor.  Mr.  O'Dwyer  has  begun 
an  independent  campaign  to  force  New  York 
hospitals  to  use  funds  allocated  by  the  city 
under  the  Federal  "Ghetto  Medicine  Act"  ex- 
clusively for  ghetto  medicine  rather  than  for 
general  operating  costs. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  has  long  been  a  champion  of 
minorities  of  all  stripes— it  is  said  that  he  can 
always  be  counted  on  to  love  a  loser.  As  a  New 
York  lawyer  he  defended  blacks  and  Puerto 
Rlcans  without  fee  back  in  the  nineteen-for- 
ties  when  it  was  not  yet  fashionable  to  do  so 
an  he  has  consistently  supported  the  Jewish 
struggle  in  Israel. 

In  1972,  he  was  one  of  the  defense  lawyers 
for  the  Rev.  Phillip  P.  Berrlgan  and  five  oth- 
ers who  were  acquitted  of  charges  of  plot- 
ting to  kidnap  Henry  A.  Kissinger.  He  came 
off  that  case  and  right  onto  another  contro- 
versial legal  struggle  Involving  civil  rights — 
the  case  of  the  Fort  Worth  Five. 

The  five.  Irish  sympathizers,  and  residents 
of  New  York,  were  transported  to  testify  be- 
fore a  Federal  grand  Jury  in  Port  Worth,  Tex., 
and  Jailed  when  they  refused  to  answer  ques- 
tions about  alleged  smuggling  of  weapons 
from  North  Texas  to  the  Irish  Republican 
Army  In  Northern  Ireland. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer,  who  said  the  five  were  vic- 
tims of  a  "wltchhtmt,"  rallied  congressmen 
to  protest  the  Jailing  as  unconstitutional,  and 
took  the  case  up  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
men  were  finally  released  after  a  total  of  nine 
months  in  prison. 
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-Now  that  I'm  here.  I  want  to  use  my  offi- 
cial capacity  to  continue  this  kind  of  work." 
said  Mr.  O'Dwyer.  a  mess  of  papers  lying  In 
no  discernible  arrangement  over  his  glant- 
slze  desk.  "The  Establishment  gives  in  very 
hard.  You  have  to  show  the  people  how  they 
have  gotten  a  dirty  deal  so  they  push  untu 
something  is  done  for  them." 

People  say  they  always  know  where  Paul 
ODwyer  stands.  At  times,  however,  the 
strength  of  his  stands  have  led  him  pre- 
cariously close  to  the  other  side  of  the  law. 
He  has  conceded,  for  example,  to  acting  as 
a  stakeholder  for  arms  smuggled  to  the  Irgun 
Zval  Leuml,  the  underground  group  that 
fought  the  Brutish  In  Palestine  before  Israel 
became  a  state. 

"Thank  Ood  the  statute  of  limitations  has 
run  out  on  that  one,"  says  an  aide. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  has  been  linked  by  rumors  In 
Ireland  with  gim-runnlng  to  the  I_B.A.  op- 
erating m  the  North — rumors  which  he 
denies. 

Public  records  in  Dublin  show  that  the 
Irish  Institute,  which  Mr.  ODwyer  founded 
here  in  the  nlneteen-flftles,  contributed  $12,- 
000  to  an  Irish  government  fund  which  was 
supposedly  to  be  used  only  for  relief  of  dis- 
tress In  Northern  Ireland,  but  which  an  Irish 
parliamentary  report  In  1972  Indicated  went, 
in  part,  to  buy  guns  for  the  I.R.A.  It  was 
this  report  that  eventuaUy  led  to  the  Dublin 
Arms  Trial  In  which  two  former  Irish  cabi- 
net ministers  were  tried  for — and  acquitted 
of— gun-running  to  the  North. 

According  to  the  parliamentary  report  a 
check  from  the  Irish  Institute  was  put  into 
an  Irish  bank  account  under  three  fictitious 
names  rather  than  into  an  account  for  relief 
of  Northern  Irish  distress. 

Mr.  OTiwyer  denies  that  the  check  was  put 
to  Ul-use.  "I  was  aware  of  the  contribution 
and  I  feel  moraUy  certain  that  it  did  not 
go  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  what  It 
was  Intended— relief  and  shelter  for  the  ref- 
ugees In  the  North,"  he  said. 

BETREATS    TO    FAaMROTTSE 

Mr.  ODwyer  Is  now  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Irish  Institute,  which  he 
says  exists  prlmarUy  to  promote  the  arts  in 
Ireland  and  In  the  Irlah  community  here 
Mr.  O'Dwyer  was  born  In  1907  In  a  farm  In 
County  Mayo  and  even  today  after  almost 
half  a  century  on  these  shores,  his  heart 
Is  pure  Irish.  On  weekends  he  retreats  to 
an  Irish-style  stone  farmhouse  In  Montgo- 
mery. N.T.  complete  with  ponies  from  Con- 
namara.  after  working  sometimes  16  hours 
a  day  during  the  week.  ("We  always  close 
up  City  HaU."  says  an  aide).  In  bis  office 
Is  an  Irish  harp,  a  County  Mayo  shield,  and 
a  cross  made  by  prisoners  In  Long  Kcsh  In- 
ternment camp  In  Northern  Ireland. 

His  Irish  connections — as  weU  as  his  miUtl- 
farloua  llaka  with  labor  and  minority 
groups— have  helped  Paul  O'Dwyer  slowly 
extend  his  domain  beyond  his  City  Council 
quarters  during  his  first  few  months  In  of- 
fice. 

The  union  at  the  Rhelngold  brewery  that 
approached  him  was  heavUy  Irish  and  dur- 
ing the  recent  transit  negoUtlons,  the  Tranait 
Worker's  Union,  whose  leadership  Is  Irish 
had  planned  to  ask  for  Mr.  O'Dwyer's  help 
had  there  been  a  last-minute  deadlock  be- 
fore the  strike  deadline. 

The  former  labor  lawyer  also  regularly  gets 
telephone  calls  from  the  ironworkers,  the 
longshoremen,  and  others  who  want  help  in 
various  dealings.  There  Is  speciUatlon  that 
Mr.  O'Dwyer  has  higher  goals  In  mind  and 
is  buUdlng  bridges  for  a  bid  for  mayor  in 
1977. 

Paul  O'Dwyer  has  endured  more  defeats 
than  victories;  having  made  numerous  bids 
for  office,  he  has  won  only  one  other  election, 
that  for  councilman  at  huge  from  ManhatUn 
In  19«3.  Hla  ttieaOM  like  to  think  it  u  be- 
cause be  has  paid  more  attention  to  the  litUe 
fellow  In  need  than  to  the  nUes  of  the  p<HlU- 
cal  game. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  Instance,  although  he  has  always  been 
a  friend  to  Irish-Americans — his  law  firm, 
ODwyer  and  Bernstein,  has  always  been  full 
of  red-haired  young  lads  in  need  of  legal 
aid — most  of  them  have  never  been  very 
pleased  with  him.  In  fact,  they  have  con- 
sistently refused  to  vote  for  him.  have  called 
him  a  Communist  for  his  championing  of 
minorities,  and  thev  have  even  booed  him  In 
Gaelic  Park. 

POSITION   IS  .\S.SAII.ED 

His  election  as  City  Con  nail  President  was 
the  first  time  the  city's  12  per  cent  Irish  vote 
has  gone  over  almost  entirely  to  his  side.  His 
aides  attribute  this  to  his  well-publicized  de- 
fens©  of  the  Fort  Worth  Five,  and  his  gesture 
of  support  for  Northern  Irelasid.  They  specu- 
late also  that  the  Watergate  scandal  has 
pushed  everyone— including  the  conserva- 
tive Irish-American — slightly  to  the  left. 

"Suddenly  people  were  realizing  that  the 
Irish  could  be  black  also,  that  thev  could  be 
treated  badly  as  in  the  case  of'  the  Fort 
Worth  Five."  and  Mr.  ODwver  s  first  assist- 
ant. Linda  Fischer.  "They  found  a  voice  in 
Paul  O'Dwyer." 

Since  the  troubles  in  Northern  Ireland  be- 
gan, Mr.  ODwyer  has  been  an  active  Irish 
Republican  supporter.  He  started  a  group 
called  American  Committee  for  Ulster  Jus- 
tice, which  includes  such  Irish-American 
names  as  Jimmy  Breslin,  Helen  Haves,  and 
Carroll  O'Connor,  to  publiciae  the  plight  of 
the  Catholics  in  the  North.  He  also  led  a 
nationwide  boycott  of  British  goods  in  1972 
to  protest  Bloody  Sunday,  when  13  Catholics 
were  kUled  by  British  troops  during  a  civil- 
rights  demonstration  in  Londonderry. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  O'Dwyer's  protest  activi- 
ties have  been  criticized  as  "tokenism"  by  at 
least  one  Irish  group— The  National  Associa- 
tion for  Irish  Freedom,  whidh  supports  the 
civU-rights  struggle  for  both  Protestants 
and  Catholics  in  Northern  Ireland. 

"He's  like  a  Jekyll  and  Hyde.  He's  liberal  as 
far  as  American  civil  rights  go,  but  a  con- 
servative Irishman."  said  the  group's  chair- 
man, Thomes  Naughton.  "Ifo  talks  out  of 
both  sides  of  his  mouth." 

Mr.  Naughton  cites  Mr.  O'Dwyer's  actions 
after  the  American  Committee  For  Ulster 
Justice  and  eight  other  Irlsi  organizations 
had  put  out  a  statement  in  early  1973  con- 
demning Irish  Prime  Minister  Jack  Lynch 
for  cracking  down  on  the  I.R.A.  in  Dublin. 

The  statement  urged  that  all  Irishmen 
should  boycott  Irish  government  agencies  In 
the  United  States,  such  as  Irish  Airlines  and 
the  Irish  Tourist  Board. 

Two  months  after  the  statement,  execu- 
tives of  the  Irish  Airlines  and  the  Irish  Tour- 
ist Board  pinned  shamrocks  on  Mr.  O'Dwyer 
at  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  party  la  an  Upper  East 
Side  bar.  And  a  few  months  after  that  Mr. 
O'Dwyer  had  newspaper  photographs  taken 
with  them  at  different  occasions. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  answers  these  criticisms  with 
a  sigh.  "I  am  an  elected  public  official  now  " 
he  said.  "I  walk  a  tightrope  In  some  respects. 
I  can't  alTord  to  lose  my  effectiveness  by  go- 
ing too  far.  and  besides  I  have  a  whole  city  to 
think  about — not  Just  the  Ir|sh." 


April 


11,  1974. 


NEEDY  NEW  YORK 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    n.I,INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues  are  probably  familiar  with  the 
many  New  York  lobbyists  who  are  cur- 
rently on  the  Hill  trying  to  get  Congress 
to  approve  mass  transit  operating  sub- 
sidies. This  money  would  be  for  a  pay 


increase  for  the  New  York  subway  car 
cleaners.  I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find 
this  article  which  appeared  In  the  April  4 
Wall  Street  Journal  most  informative : 
I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  4,  1974] 
Needy  New  York 

New  York  City,  which  soon  jvill  be  payiiig 
subway  car  cleaners  $11,472  a  year  or  $1,600 
more  than  Ohio  paid  school  teachers  on  aver- 
age last  year,  quite  naturallv  has  a  transit 
crisis  on  Its  hands. 

It  can't  really  afford  to  pay  the  car  clean- 
ers and  other  transit  workera  the  princely 
sums  called  for  under  a  new  ivage  contract 
just  signed.  And  yet  New  Yoik  City  politi- 
cians have  promised  the  town's  citizens  that 
they  will  fight  tooth  and  nail  to  keep  from 
raising  the  35-cent  transit  fare  to  a  50-cent 
level  that  might  provide  greater  solvency. 

The  fighting,  very  predictably,  Is  being 
done  in  Washington,  where  New  York  lobby- 
ists are  trying  to  get  mass  transit  operating 
subsidies  approved  by  Congress.  The  lobby- 
ists don't  want  the  subsidies  allotted  on  the 
basis  of  New  York's  share  of  total  national 
population,  which  is  only  4^^.  They  want 
them  allotted  on  the  basis  of  New  York's 
share  of  total  transit  rldershlp,  which  is  35%. 

In  other  words,  tax  money  paid  by  those 
Ohio  school  teachers  would  go  to  help  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  New  York  subway  car 
cleaners  and  to  save  New  Yorkers  from  pay- 
ing higher  transit  fares.  The  Ohio  school 
teachers  and  all  the  other  folks  in  the  na- 
tion's hinterland  might  well  wionder  if  that 
is  fair. 

Which  should  suggest  a  reason  whv  oper- 
ating subsidies  are  a  bad  lde«.  They  may 
seem  fine  for  the  people  getting  the  free  ride 
but  they  seem  less  so  for  those  who  have  to 
pay  the  fare.  , 


VERRAZANO  DAY,  APRIL  17,  1974 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RODNEY 

OF   NrW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEtJTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  time  has  come  orxce  more  for 
us  to  pause  and  pay  homage  to  Giovanni 
da  Verrazano.  Once  again  xre  flmd  our- 
selves reflecting  upon  the  significant 
deeds  of  this  gallant  and  intrepid 
Florentine  navigator.  This  w«  do  because 
the  name  Verrazano  commands  both 
gratitude  and  respect  from  a  Nation 
whose  people  are  forever  indebted  to  the 
youthful  Italian,  who.  sailln|;  under  the 
French  flag,  discovered  New  York  Har- 
bor and  Narr^ansett  Bay.  His  charting 
of  most  of  our  eastern  shores  from  the 
Carolinas  to  Newfoundland  was  essential 
to  the  subsequent  visits  of  slaips  from  a 
score  of  countries.  1 

Today  marks  the  birth  of  this  eminent 
voyager  who  dared  to  explore  the  wild 
and  unknown  waterways  of  the  new 
world.  Today  we  happily  join  with  the 
thousands  of  Americans  of  Italian  birth 
or  lineage  to  pay  just  tribute  to  a  man 
whose  valor  and  courage  commanded  our 
love  and  veneration. 

For  those  of  us  who  live  in  Brooklyn 
the  name  Verrazano  has  a  particularly 
deep  meaning  not  only  for  Italo-Ameri- 
cans.  but  for  all  of  us  who  are  reminded 
of  this  great  man  whenever  \fe  cross  the 
Verrazano  Bridge  which  spans  the  Nar- 
rows between  Staten  Island  »nd  Brook- 
lyn. 
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All  Americans  will  recall  with  sadness 
and  deep  regret  the  tragic  demise  of 
Giovanni  da  Verrazano.  Unfortunate  it 
was  indeed  that  our  Latin  American 
friends  were  deprived  of  the  same  type 
of  exploration  and  navigational  record- 
ing which  Verrazano  afforded  us.  Had 
not  this  illustrious  navigator  met  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  cannibals,  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  might  have  bene- 
fited from  charts  and  maps  comparable 
to  those  made  for  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  all  of  us  will 
never  forget  Verrazano's  contributions  to 
the  development  of  our  country.  May  we 
never  lose  sight  of  an  opportunity  to 
praise  his  name  and  glorify  his  achieve- 
ments. We  commend  our  several  fine 
Italo-American  organizations  for  their 
dedicated  efforts  to  achieve  this  goal. 


SALUTE  TO  ELI  L.  ROUSSO 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  a  time  when  our  newspapers  are  filled 
with  stories  of  high  Government  officials 
who  have  belied  the  public  trust  and  who 
have  tried  to  destroy  the  values  upon 
which  tills  Nation  was  founded,  it  is  too 
easy  to  believe  that  good  men  and  good 
leaders  are  no  longer  working  for  the 
public  good. 

We  know,  however,  that  there  stili  are 
many  fine  men  v,-ho  are  enriching  the 
lives  of  those  around  them — and  one  of 
them  is  Mr.  Eli  L.  Rousso  of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Rousso,  president  of  the  Sephardic 
Home  for  the  Aged  and  a  founder  and 
office  holder  in  many  other  philanthropic 
organizations,  has  played  a  vital  role  in 
the  success  of  many  important  commu- 
nity activities. 

I,  therefore,  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  the  two-part  profile  and  in- 
terview with  Eli  Rousso  that  appeared  in 
the  Sephardic  Home  News  on  its  silver 
anniversary,  for  I  believe  that  Eli  Rousso 
is  the  type  of  man  that  the  author  Cer- 
vantes was  describing  when  he  said: 
"Great  persons  are  able  to  do  great  kind- 
nesses." 

The  profile  follows: 

Pi'.OFiLE  AND  Interview  With  Eli  Rousso 
Almost  three  and  a  half  years  have  passed 
siucc  it  became  known  that  Eli  L.  Rousso 
was  to  De  the  next  President  of  our  Home.  At 
that  point  in  time,  we  all  knew  that  he  had 
been  Chairman  of  our  Anjiual  Dinner-Dances 
for  the  previous  four  years;  we  knew  that  he 
was  the  President  of  a  large  corporation  and 
that  he  was  involved  in  many  educational, 
social,  religious  and  general  philanthropic 
enterprises,  such  as  the  Albert  Elnsten  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  UJ.A.,  Federation,  Israel 
Bonds  and  B'nai  B'rith. 

We  also  knew  that  he  Is  the  Bolior  (oldest 
son)  in  a  family  whose  name  is  synonymous 
with  involvement  in  a  great  variety  of  phil- 
anthropic enterprises.  His  credentials  on 
leadership,  business  success  and  social  re- 
sponsibility were  all  that  one  could  possibly 
liope  for,  and  when  on  June  14,  1970,  over 
one  thousand  Sephardim  and  their  friends 
saw  Eli  Installed  as  the  seventh  President  of 
our  Home,  we  had  every  e.\pectation  thai  his 
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administration  would  be  characterized  by 
forward  planning  in  every  area  of  Importance 
to  our  Home, 

We  were  also  certain  that,  above  and 
beyond  all  the  problems  he  would  face  as 
President,  he  would  address  himself  with  the 
greatest  energy  to  the  many  questions  that 
were  still  to  be  resolved  before  the  construc- 
tion of  our  Barkey  Wing  could  begin.  Eli  de- 
voted the  better  part  of  his  first  administra- 
tion to  finding  the  answers  for  the  many 
preliminary  bvit  very  troublesome  questions, 
such  as  deciding  what  kind  of  a  building  we 
should  build  and  how  we  were  to  finance  Its 
construction.  That  these  two  categories  of 
vexing  matters  were  finally  cleared  away  by 
May  11,  1972.  and  construction  started  Is  a 
tribute  to  the  man  end  his  intense  resolve 
that  nothing,  but  nothing,  shall  delay  the 
completion  of  the  Barkey  Wing  even  by  one 
hour  If  It  could  possibly  be  prevented. 

These  then  are  the  credentials  of  the  man 
p.nd  the  challenges  he  f.iccd  when  he  as- 
sumed office  as  President  on  June  14.  1970. 
How  he  came  to  be  the  Eli  we  now  know  can 
be  best  understood  by  tracing  his  background 
which  Eli  supplied  in  a  recent  interview  with 
Rabbi  Marans. 

On  December  5.  1913,  one  of  the  settlers 
to  land  on  these  shores  was  a  tall  and  slim 
young  man  at  the  eager  age  of  15,  looking 
lor  wcrk  and  success  but.  in  particular,  seek- 
ing to  escape  the  war  clouds  which  were 
gathering  overhead  and  were  soon  to  engulf 
f.'il  of  Etirope  and  which  historv-  has  conie 
lo  name  as  World  War  I. 

Louis  Rousso  was  the  name  of  our  new 
imir-igra:it  and  he  was  born  in  Monastir,  Tur- 
key, (now  Betol,  Yugoslavia)  where  the  fu- 
ture v.as  so  foreboding  as  to  cause  him  to 
leave  behir.d  his  parents  and  family  and 
travel  alo  le  to  a  new  world  of  peace  and  hope. 
Oi.e  year  later  Louis,  the  first  born,  was  to 
learn  That  his  father  whom  he  loved  dearly 
had  pa=;sed  away;  so  he  worked  hard,  saved  as 
much  as  he  could,  and  by  1919  he  was  able 
to  bring  his  entire  family — mother,  three 
orothers  and  a  sister — to  Join  him  in  this 
country. 

In  1920  Louis  married  Dora  Cohen  who  was 
bora  in  Jerusalem,  and  who  was  orphaned  at 
a  very  early  age.  Dora  and  Louis  toiled  hard 
and  long  in  their  now  found  happiness  to- 
gether, and  Dora  was  glad  to  seek  and  find 
employment  so  that  all  of  their  daUy  needs 
would  be  properly  met. 

Eli  was  born  November  3.  1920,  on  Lxidlow 
Street,  a  typical  tenement -lined,  pushcart- 
congested  street  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of 
Mar.hattau,  about  which  much  has  been 
written.  His  birth  was  therefore  In  the  very 
heart  of  the  original  "melting  pot"  where, 
beginning  with  the  turn  of  the  century,  most 
rif  the  iiever-ending  wave  of  immigrants  had 
settled  when  they  reached  these  shores  after 
having  fled  some  threatening  situation  In  the 
"old  country"'  such  as  poverty  or  war  or  both. 
Five  years  later  his  brother  Irving  was 
born  and  he  too  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  family  tradition — actively  participating 
in  the  life  of  the  Sephardic  community. 
Irvine  has  his  own  first-class  credentials 
testifying  to  his  sense  of  religious,  social  and 
philanthropic  Uivolvement.  He  is  the  Found- 
ing President  of  the  Sephardic  Temple  at 
Cedarhurst  and  i.i  a  long  time  benefactor  of 
our  Home.  His  wife  Lillie  is  past  President  of 
the  Sisterhood  of  the  Temple  and  is  also  a 
member  of  our  Ladies  Auxiliary  and  a  warm 
friend  of  oxir  own  Home.  Eli  also  has  a 
charming  sister.  Diana,  who  has  served  as 
chalrlady  for  several  important  fund-raising 
fiuictions  for  our  Ladies  Auxiliary  (LASHAi : 
David  Fins,  her  husband,  has  been  a  dedi- 
cated supporter  of  our  Home  for  many  years 
and  he  can  always  be  counted  on  to  do  every- 
thing possible  in  the  Interest  of  our  Home. 

This  then  is  the  family  which  nurtured 
his  childhood  dreams  and  aspirations  and 
from  which  Ell  received  his  sense  of  moral 
values,    his    understanding    of    bU    family 


traditions,  and  his  respect  for  his  Sephardi 
heritage. 

Eli  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  early  chlldh„„ 
in  the  Lower  East  Side  of  New  York  where  h 
attended  public  school  and  the  only  Seph, 
ardic  Talmud  Torah.  then  located  on  Eldl 
ridge  Street  When  Ell  was  about  12.  th 
Rousso  family  moved  to  Sheffield  Avenue  l 
"New  Lot.-;"  Brooklyn,  which  was  then  th 
"suburb"  o:  the  Lower  East  Side  and  w 
developing  into  a  sub.stanlial  Sephard 
community.  There  he  continued  his  school 
ing  and  graduated  in  1934. 

Here  too  he  went  to  the  Talmud  Torah  o 
Malta  Street  and  later  he  transferred  to  th 
Talmud    Torah    opened    by    the    Monastirll 
congrej'ation.  He  was  the  first  boy  to  be  B 
Mitzvohed    at    the    Williams    Avenue    Synaj 
gogue    where    the   Ahavat   Shalom   Monasti 
congregation  worshiped.  As  everybody  recal 
with   some   nostalgia,   and   even   envy,   B 
Mltzvah  ceremonies  in  those  days  were  mo 
modest  and  oriented  more  toward  the  splrl. 
I'al  significance  for  the  boy  and  his  famll 
than  the  Bar  Mitzvah  extravaganzas  that  w 
are  more  likely  to  attend  these  days. 

The  cultural  and  spiritual  climate  whir 
nouri.-hed  the  adolescent  Eli  was  one  ric; 
in  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  Seph 
ardic  people  whose  heritage  could  be  trace 
t.-)  the  pre-Spanish  Inquisition  days,  an, 
frcm  whom  came  forth  unparalleled  achieve 
iiien's  in  eery  avenue  of  intellectual  prO; 
reis  0.".e  needs  To  mention  onlv  the  name] 
Maimo'.jldps  and  HaLevy  as  an  example 
the  greatness  of  their  scholars. 

The  -social  life  of  the  times  w.as  sur-h  . 
to  bring  the  Sephardic  people  together  in  a 
.sorts  of  functions  such  as  weddings.  B 
Mitzvahs.  and  parties  in  general.  This  toK 
getherness  resulted  In  the  predommant  mar 
riages  being  between  Sephardic  bovs  and 
Sephardic  girls.  And  so  it  was  with  E11Rou;m> 
and  Julia  Sapnrta  whom  Eli  knew  for  man  • 
years,  even  before  he  really  met  her.  Julii, 
was  a  friend  of  his  cousin.  Pauline  Cohen, 
and  e\ery  so  often  Pauline  and  Julia  would 
visit  the  Rousso  household.  So  the  romanc  • 
slmmerfd  along  until  Ell  learned  that  Juliu 
was  spending  her  vacation  at  Tamaracl: 
Lodge.  Accompanied  by  his  friend,  Ben 
(Flash)  E'.ias.  who  advised  him  that  "Julli 
was  the  girl  for  him."  Ell  went  to  Tamaracl; 
Lodge  where  he  had  the  first  opportunity  t(i 
snend  a  few  days  with  Julia.  The  romancii 
blossomed  to  the  point  where  Ell  and  Julli, 
were  dating  steadily,  and  so  on  No\ ember  15 
1941.  they  were  married. 

PART   n 

•As  unto  il.e  bo.v  the  cord  is. 
•So  liuto  the  man  is  woman. 
Though  she  bends  him,  she  obeys  him. 
Though  she  draws  him,  yet  she  follows. 
Useless  eacii  without  the  other" 

So  sang  the  poet  Longfellow  and  so  wen 
the  attributes  that  drew  Julia  and  Ell  to 
gether  in  the  state  of  matrimony. 

J-Lilia  Saporta  came  from  a  familv  that  wa- 
well-known  and  greatly  respected  bv  th« 
Sephardic  community.  Rachel  and  Abrahair 
Saporta  had  earned  the  love  and  respect  ol 
all  V  ;io  knew  them.  They  were  kind  and  re- 
!;pon.jive  i.eighbors  and  their  lives  we.-« 
suided  bv  their  devotion  to  the  tradition' 
and  religion  of  their  forefathers.  There  wert 
six  children  in  the  Saporta  family.  Sam.  the 
(Bofton  first  born,  ha.s  been  a  friend  of  out 
Home  for  some  time.  Hymle  needs  no  Intro- 
duction to  our  readers  for  he  has  been  Chair- 
man of  our  Journal  campaigns  for  mair. 
years,  and  is  the  Pu-st  Vice  President  of  our 
Home.  J.ick.  Jean  and  Barbara  are  the  other 
members  of  the  Saporta  family. 

This  then  is  the  family  from  whom  Julia 
learned  the  basic  human  values  that  make 
for  a  good  life  partner  and  for  a  continuously 
viable  marriage.  Julia  has  many  qualities 
that  endear  her  to  her  many  friends.  She  is 
sincere  and  courteous,  an^i  is  a  good  listener. 
She  has  au  easy  smile  and  is  fun  to  be  with 
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In  the  company  of  ber  friends.  She  can  blend 
Bucoessf ully  her  natural  role  of  a  mature  wife, 
mother  and  grandmother  with  the  spirit  of 
a  youthful  teenager  having  an  evening  of 
fun.  She  has  an  obvious  devotion  to  her  own 
family — her  husband,  her  children  and 
grandchildren.  Since  the  death  of  her  mother, 
she  is  looked  upon  as  the  'Mother"  of  the 
Saporta  family. 

And  so  over  the  years  the  lives  of  Julia 
and  Ell  did  unfold  In  a  harmony  that  with- 
stood the  turbulent  years  of  war  and  the 
years  of  peace  that  followed — a  matter  of  no 
small  consequence  in  a  culture  where  the 
ravages  of  time  do  great  violence  to  to- 
getherness and  the  bonds  of  matrimony  be- 
come ever  more  brittle  with  the  passage  of 
the  years. 

Pearl  Harbor  was  the  great  bugle  call  that 
*lew  across  the  nation  with  an  irresistible 
blast,  causing  the  poiu-ing  out  of  millions  of 
our  men  and  women.  It  took  them  out  of 
their  tranquil  daily  lives,  where  nights  fol- 
lowed days,  and  cataptilted  them  into  a  state 
of  never-ceasing  motion,  blurring  day  and 
night  as  well  as  the  moral  values  of  right  and 
wrong. 

World  War  II  was  the  great  disrupter  of 
countless  lives — some  only  to  a  slight  degree 
some  irrevesibly  and  forever  more:  and  for 
others,  somewhere  In  between.  Fortunately 
for  Julia  and  Ell,  the  war  was  only  a  trouble- 
some interlude  to  their  lives,  leavtog  no  last- 
ing scars  on  their  bodies  or  in  their  mem- 
ories. 

Ell  saw  service  as  an  enlisted  sailor  on  the 
U5.S.  Hamtil  which  was  assigned  to  patrol 
around  Iceland,  a  tour  of  duty  which  Eli 
remembers  with  a  rather  sharp  recall — that 
it  was  C-O-L-D.  After  this  thorough^  chill- 
ing experience,  and  as  though  feeling  sorry 
for  him,  the  Navy  assigned  him  to  warm 
Bermuda  and  from  there  to  Washintgon, 
D.C..  where  he  and  Julia  remained  long 
enough  for  Doris  to  be  born. 

One  day  he  received  his  orders  which 
crisply  said,  "Proceed  to  .  .  ." — and  proceed 
he  did,  for  he  left  Washington  for  the  Pacific 
and,  after  many  Intervening  detours,  starts 
and  stops,  he  was  finally  able  to  Join  his  own 
ship,  the  XJSS.  Hamul,  in  the  Phillipplnes. 
Prom  there  the  Hamul  steamed  toward 
Okinawa  whose  historic  invasion  was  being 
readied  and  which  shortly  thereafter  was  to 
be  the  scene  of  much  bloody  fighting  and 
dying. 

The  war  was  soon  to  be  ended,  and  Eli 
could  begin  to  count  the  days,  as  did  millions 
of  service  men  and  women  the  world  over, 
when  he  would  be  released  and  the  long 
Journey  to  the  "States"  begun.  And  that  day 
finally  did  come  for  Ell,  but  a  funny  thing 
happened  on  his  way  to  the  "States."  His 
ship  was  struck  by  a  typhoon,  a  matter  which 
Ell  recalls  with  great  pain — "111  never,  never 
want  to  Uve  It  again."  He  finally  did  reach 
San  Francisco  and  was  ultimately  discharged 
from  the  Navy  on  November  27,  1946. 

Ell  returned  to  the  problems  of  peace 
which  only  too  often  were  as  formidable  as 
the  tasks  of  war.  Finding  an  apartment 
presented  a  very  special  difficulty  as  the 
thousands  of  retvirning  service  men  and 
women  were  soon  to  realize.  Julia  and  Ell  had 
to  settle  for  a  basement  apartment  to  begin 
with  and,  after  varying  intervals,  moved  to 
East  Flatbush,  then  to  Woodmere,  and  finally 
In  1962  to  their  present  home  In  Hewlett 
Harbor. 

Finding  a  job  was  also  a  matter  that  oc- 
cupied the  energies  of  thoee  returning  from 
war.  EU  and  his  brother  Irving,  also  a  sailor 
retvimlng  from  the  war,  combined  their  re- 
sources and  talents  and  on  January  2,  1946, 
formed  tbe  Rusa  Togs  Corpwatlon.  They  were 
joined  by  their  father  a  few  year  later  and 
their  buslnesB  has  since  prospered  exceeding 
weU. 

Julia  and  EU  have  been  blessed  wltb  three 
talented  and  devoted  children.  Doris  Tazln, 
the  oldest  of  the  three,  has  two  adorable 
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children.  Erica  and  Ell.  at  tlie  ages  when 
th»y  are  Just  too  lovable — six  and  five.  Louis 
Is  a  serious-minded  young  man  of  twenty- 
one  who  has  heard  that  man'b  future  lies 
many  fathoms  deep  below  the  Oceans  of  the 
globe,  and  he  is  addressing  himself  to  the 
subject  of  Oceanograpliy  at  the  University  of 
Washington  in  the  city  of  Seattle.  Susan  is 
something  else  again — an  easy  smile,  a  fluid 
and  agile  stride,  she  was  captain  of  the 
Cheerleaders  Squad  and  a  manber  of  the 
Woodmere  Academy  basketball  team. 

This  is  a  family  on  the  move,  whetlier  at 
work,  at  school,  at  play,  or  at  philanthropy. 
Eli  is  on  the  go  with  a  tight  schedule  day 
after  day — at  work  or  play — he  has  a  passion 
for  taking  long  walks,  but  stopping  every  so 
often  to  hit  a  little  white  ball:  or  attending 
a  meeting  for  some  worthy  cause — and  these 
are  many  indeed:  He  is  a  Pounder  and  on  the 
Board  of  Overseers  of  Albert  Binstein  Col- 
lege of  Medicine:  a  Founder  of  the  Hebrew 
University  of  Jerusalem  and,  on  October 
29th.  together  with  his  father,  is  scheduled 
to  dedicate  the  Dora  &  Ixauis  and  Julia  & 
Eli  Rousso  School  for  Pre-Academic  Studies 
on  Mount  Scopus,  Israel.  He  was  General 
Cliairman  and  is  currently  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  New  York  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
Bnai  B'rith,  and  active  in  U.J.A.,  Federation 
and  Israel  Bonds. 

Eli  first  became  involved  in  matters 
Sephardic  when  lie  was  President  of  the 
United  Sephardim  of  Brooklyn.  When  the 
congregation  movement  to  the  Woodmere 
section  of  Long  Lsland  had  depleted  the 
Brooklyn  membership,  the  Sephardic  Temple 
at  Cedarhurst  was  started  and  it  is  a  Temple 
of  rare  beauty.  Eli  is  currently  Mce  President 
and  Chairman  of  the  Admissions  Committee. 

With  his  father  heavily  committed  to  the 
progress  of  our  Home,  it  was  inevitable  that 
he  should  encourage  his  sons  to  give  a  help- 
ing hand  in  this  labor  of  love.  And  so  he  did, 
and  in  1962  Eli  became  Chaimian  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  He  later  became  a  Vice 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Dinner- 
Dance  Committee,  positions  he  held  until 
1970  when  he  ascended  to  the  presidency. 

It  is  clear  that  Eli  has  had  an  extensive 
experience  In  the  general  area  of  philan- 
tliropy  and  he  no  doubt  has  had  his  sym- 
pathies scattered  over  the  entire  spectrum  of 
social  responsibility.  Nevertheless,  one  has 
the  Insight  that  what  turns  Ell  on  most  Is: 
the  thought  that  the  Home  and  Its  services 
not  only  extend  the  life  span  of  our  residents, 
but  It  clothes  their  lives  with  as  much  hap- 
piness as  it  is  possible  to  achieve;  the  com- 
pletion of  the  long  delayed  Barkey  Wing; 
his  Intense  desire  to  bring  youag  Sephardic 
men  and  women  Into  positions  of  leadership 
In  our  Home  becatise,  as  he  says,  both  the 
young  and  the  old  will  be  the  better  off  for 
It;  the  filial  satisfaction  that,  by  their  own 
example,  his  parents  have  given  him  a  fuller 
life  by  teaching  him  to  share  bis  blessings 
with  others. 

For  Ell.  giving  as  he  does  with  a  full 
heart,  the  rewards  for  hie  good  deeds  can  be 
as  simple  as  they  are  full  of  satisfaction. 


April  11,  1974. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  HONOR 
MEDAL         I 

HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVKS 
Thursday.  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
privilege  to  announce  that  the  Courier 
and  Monroe  Adventure-  published  hi 
Temperance,  Mich.,  by  Richard  F.  Dag- 
gett has  once  again  been  awarded  the 
George  Washington  H(mor  Miedal  by  the 
Freedoms  Foimdatlon  at  Valley  Forge. 


This  coveted  citation  was  made  by  the 
1973  National  Awards  Jury  composed  of 
State  supreme  court  justices  and  officers 
of  national  patriotic,  service,  and  veter- 
ans organizations.  It  will  be  my  honor  to 
present  the  award  to  Mr.  Daggett  on 
May  17  at  the  Bedford,  Mich.,  Volunteers 
Recognition  Dinner. 

The  selection  of  the  Monroe  Courier 
for  the  George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
is  no  surprise  to  those  who  laiow  Dick 
Daggett  personally.  He  has  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  as  a  defender  of 
freedom  and  the  American  w|iy  of  life. 
At  a  time  when  the  naysayers  are  warn- 
ing that  our  Nation  is  incurably  sick,  Mr. 
Daggett  has  been  reminding  us  of  our 
Nations  greatness  and  the  strength  of 
her  free  institutions.  His  newspaper  re- 
minds citizens  about  keeping  America 
beautiful,  law  and  order,  strong  family 
ties  and  spiritual  values.  Mr.  Daggett  is 
also  being  cited  for  his  writing  about 
great  historic  leaders,  the  value  of  hard 
work,  and  the  importance  of  sound  lead- 
ership for  youth. 

It  is  especially  noteworthy,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  Monroe  Com-ier  is  being 
awarded  the  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal  for  the  third  consecutive  year  by 
the  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge.  As  an  indication  of  the  high  es- 
teem accorded  the  Courier,  a  special  week 
has  been  set  aside  for  the  third  consecu- 
tive year  as  "Courier  Week"  in  Bedford, 
Mich. 

This  is  truly  a  great  honor  for  the 
Monroe  Courier  and  a  much-deserved 
recognition  of  Mr.  Daggett's  patriotism 
and  skills  as  a  journalist.  The  community 
is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Daggett  and  the 
Courier  for  continued  civic  contributions 
and  an  unflagging  dedication  to  the  spirit 
and  philosophy  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  bill  of  rights. 


LEGISLATION  NECESSARY  TO  PRO- 
TECT COASTAL  RESOURCES 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF   RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  11,  19^4 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rhode 
Island,  the  Ocean  State,  is  bordered  by 
384  miles  of  seacoast,  unsiirpassed  hi 
scenic  beauty  and  a  natural  reBOurce  of 
great  value  to  the  State's  economy.  Oiu* 
sports  fishermen  and  our  domestic  fishing 
industry  have  for  many  years  suffered 
the  depredations  of  our  fish  resources 
through  the  reckless  fishing  practices  of 
foreign  fleets.  The  urgent  need  for  legis- 
lation to  protect  our  fish  resources  is  ap- 
parent, and  I  have  introduced  and  sup- 
ported such  legislation  since  1966.  The 
members  of  the  house  of  representatives 
of  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly, 
acutely  aware  of  the  severity  of  the  situ- 
ation and  the  Importance  of  ]Ktytective 
measures.  Introduced  and  passed  on  the 
8th  day  of  March,  1974,  this  house  resolu- 
tion memorializing  Congress  to  act  far- 
orably  on  legislation  establishing  a  200- 
mlle  coastal  limit  for  resource  manage- 
ment. 
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The  resolution  follows: 

[State  of  Rliode  Island,  etc.] 
Hor.sE  Resolution 

IirMGFIALIZING  CONCKFSS  TO  ACT  FAVORABLY 
ON  IXGISLATION  ESTABLISHING  A  TWO  HUN- 
DRED MILE  COASTAL  IirilT  FOR  RLSOUKCE 
MANAC.E.MEXT 

Re.iolved,  That  th^  ho.-se  of  representa- 
tives of  the  State  if  Riioae  Island  and  Prov- 
idence Plantations  memorializes  congress 
to  act  favorably  on  legi£lation  establishing  a 
two  hundred  mile  coastal  limit  for  resource 
management:  and  be  it  furtlier 

Besolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Rhode  Island  delegation  in 
congres.s. 


AIBIOI'J:  AN  ALL-AMERICAN  CiTY 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

or    MICHIGAN 
IM  THE  HOU.3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  honored  to  announce  today  that 
Albion,  Mich.,  has  been  named  an  AU- 
American  city  by  the  National  League  of 
Cities.  This  award  is  one  of  only  nine 
given  this  year  throughout  the  countr\', 
and  it  signifies  a  great  deal  to  the  people 
of  Michigan.  We  are  reminded  that  Al- 
bion, a  city  of  12,000  people,  has  led  in 
the  fight  against  citizen  apathy,  and  has 
extensively  promoted  and  improved  the 
quality  of  citizen  involvement  in  com- 
munity programs. 

The  Ail-American  City  Award  is  the 
most  prestigious  commendation  which 
can  be  received  by  any  community.  Be- 
stowal of  this  award  does  not  reat  on  the 
effectiveness  of  city  government,  but  in- 
stead on  the  efforts  of  citizens  to  better 
their  enviromnent,  their  homes,  their 
city.  Michigan,  and  those  of  us  in  the 
Third  District  especially,  recognize  Al- 
bion's achievements  in  these  areas. 

Each  year,  the  National  League  of 
Cities  honors  only  a  few  cities  in  the 
United  States,  and  this  year's  competi- 
tion included  over  400  applicants,  with 
18  cities  qualifying  as  finalists.  Repre- 
sentatives of  each  of  these  18  communi- 
ties then  journeyed  to  Dallas,  Tex.,  to 
give  presentations  of  sUdes,  displays  and 
testimony  before  an  awards  jury. 

Albion,  a  city  facing  a  multitude  of 
problems,  impressed  the  awards  jury  and 
became  a  winner  partly  because  of  local 
determination  to  counter  the  odds  stack- 
ing up  against  the  commimity.  Problems 
stemmed  from  a  lack  of  city  financial 
support  for  human  relations,  environ- 
mental, or  youth  involvement  programs, 
but  never  lacking  in  Albion  was  the  spirit 
and  energy  of  its  citizens  in  implement- 
ing change.  Albion's  application  for  the 
Ail-American  City  Award  outlines  only 
three  of  more  than  a  dozen  programs 
which  have  been  instrumental  in  lessen- 
ing the  burden  of  local  problems. 

These  programs  Include  the  "Melting 
Pot,"  a  plan  of  social  interaction  bring- 
ing black,  white  and  chicano  couples  to- 
gether. Subsequently,  a  community-wide 
effort,  among  the  blacks  and  chicanos 
that  constitute  25  percent  of  the .  city 
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population,  was  instituted  to  facilitate 
racial  interaction.  At  least  1.500  persons 
have  attended  "Melting  Pot"  social 
events  and  discussions. 

Improving  the  environment  has  aLso 
become  a  massive  citizen  project.  Since 
1965,  the  Albion  Beautification  Commit- 
tee has  dedicated  itself  to  river  clean-up 
plans,  and  acquired  CBS  coverage  dur- 
ing Eartli  Day  1970.  Correspondir.g  re- 
.'^carch  from  Albion  Colle.f^e  has  resulted 
in  tentative  approval  for  diedr^ing  ever 
300.000  cubic  yards  of  silt  from  the  mill 
ponds  that  have  become  "eyesores"  in 
Albion. 

■"Youih  for  Fcolo,n;y"  is  another  pro- 
pram  vh?rein  the  coilection  and  recy- 
fi';:er  of  refuse  ha.s  resulted  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  local  recycle  center:  over  300 
ton.s  oi  paper  and  gla.^*  have  been  recy- 
cled since  nud-1972. 

■Earn,  leani.  and  pl;.v"  i.ivolve-  boO 
Albion  youngstei-K  in  G  weeks  of  summer 
activities  combinirg  vork.  educptim, 
and  recreation. 

i*lbion's  presentaticn  to  the  awards 
Jury  also  mentioned  the  SIOO.OOO  John- 
son Day  Care  Center  bvilt  by  local  dona- 
tions, the  lOO-unit,  integiated  housing 
subdivision  suijixjrted  by  local  churches, 
the  citizen-oiJerated  historical  museum, 
sn  enth'ely  volunteer  ambulance  service, 
and  other  piogratns  that  Albion's  citi- 
zens have  nurtured  to  fruition,  and  of 
v.-hirh  they  have  a  riaht  to  be  proud.  De- 
featJnij  the  spectre  of  apathy  in  Albion 
has  produced  a  reduction  in  crime,  and 
.■^chool  and  racial  ten?ions,  and  has  in- 
creased employment. 

The  problems  Albion  must  face  are 
similar  to  the  problems  of  many  other 
cities  across  the  Nation,  and  they  are 
ones  that  v.'ill  persist  for  years  to  come. 
Yet  a  spirit  of  optimism  and  responsive 
action  pervades  the  atmosphere  of  Al- 
bion, and  it  is  significant  to  this  award 
that  the  people  of  Albion  display  the 
Ail-American  effort  to  surmount  all  ob- 
stacles with  typical  courage,  zeal,  r.r.d 
above  all,  optimism. 

I  salute  the  citizens  of  Albion  today 
because  we  in  Michigan  are  so  proud,  and 
I  also  congratulate  the  other  All-Ameri- 
can  recipients  of  this  prestigious  award. 
Let  us  hope  that  all  cities  may  be  able 
to  gam  some  inspiration  from  these  dy- 
namic examples  of  communities  united 
in  a  common  effort. 


THE  ROSS  MANSION  IN  FREDERICK 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATR'ES 

Thursday.  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday, 
April  22,  1974,  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Frederick  chapter, 
will  sponsor  the  dedication  of  a  bronze 
plaque  in  front  of  the  Ross  Mansion  on 
Court  Square  in  Frederick,  Md.  The 
plaque  will  outline  some  of  the  events 
which  have  occurred  in  the  colorful 
history  of  the  Ross  mansion.  This  house 
is  one  of  the  most  historic  in  Frederick, 
a  town  filled  with  history,  and  I  com- 
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nipnd  the  sij^n.'^ors  of  V.vs  dedication  lor 
their  efforts  in  moikinjr  the  sturv  of  thi 
R'^is  innnsion. 

The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  ."-t.iyed  in 
the  Ro.'^s  mansion  on  Deccmbei  29-31, 
1821  as  the  euest  ol  Cul.  John  McPi;c-r- 
sDn.  Hi;,  son.  Gcorse  Washington  Lafay- 
ette, accompanied  him  on  this  .sojourn. 
Vvhilc  Fianci.s  Scott  Key  was  .^layiRT  jn 
the  ROS.S  man&ion.  he  was  inspired  to 
vvitc  a  poem  dedicatrd  tc  his  cou-i.i. 
There  v.ere  many  oilier  events  in  ih.e 
hibtcry  of  '.he  hou-,e  tli.it  has  been  le 
coriied.  and  it  is  fittiii'.,  tiiat  t'lis  ti.bui'j 
is  bein"?  pr.id  to  a  buildini  oi  i^ach  dis- 
tinction. 


V  TALEXT  KELP  RAISE  .tl.3  ^TIL- 
LION  FOR  MUSCULAR  DYSTROPHY 
HGHT 


KOr^.  VJUimi  S.  MOCRHEA"^ 

OF    rENNSVLVANl^ 

:k  t-.-ii  ::oucs  of  representati  . .;  -; 
Thursday.  AprU  11.  1974 

Mr.  MCORKEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  .Mr. 
S.L-eAkcr.  with  headlines  carrying  little 
but  iratedy  and  scandal,  it  is  indeed 
noteworthy  to  acknov  ledge  human  ac- 
complishment   rather   than    corruption. 

Paul  S'^annon.  a  cliildren'.'--  television 
personality  at  Pittsburgh's  'WTAE  chan- 
nel 4,  and  other  television  performers 
have  m:xde  an  immeasurable  contribution 
to  the  iund  raising  activities  of  the  Mus- 
c.ilar  D:stropliy  Association  of  America 
through  their  promotion  of  wa>s  in 
which  children  can  conduct  theii-  own 
backyard  carnivals  and  contribute  the 
proceed?  to  Muscular  Dystrophy  A.ssoci:i- 
lion. 

As  a  letter  I  recei\ed  from  Bob  Ross 
of  the  association  suggests: 

Throut;)!  ihe  project,  participants  learn 
ho-.v  to  oryjanize  and  set  up  a  complex  event, 
ho.-,  to  cope  with  responsibilUy.  and  how  to 
mod  the  challenge  of  operating  a  busine.ss 
c-:.crpr:.-c  of  their  own.  But  perhaps  the 
greatest  benefit  they  derive  from  carnivals 
is  the  "education  In  compassion"  which  it 
gives  them— their  increased  awareness  of  the 
phght  of  the  less  fortunate. 

Mr.  Long  and  h's  colleagues  have  been 
so  .successlul  in  their  efforts  that  mo -c 
than  SI. 3  million  was  raised  for  the  fight 
against  muscular  dystrophy  in  1973. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  deepest  thanks 
and  congratulations  to  Paul  Shannon 
and  the  many  other  talented  men  and 
women  who  made  this  all  possible  and 
include  in  the  Record  at  this  time  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Ross  of  the  Muscular 
Dystrophy  Associations  of  America,  Inc. 

The  letter  follows: 

MuscrLAB  Dtsteophy 
Associations  of  America,  Ivc, 

.Vrir  York,  NY.,  March  18.  1074. 
Congressman  William  S.  Moorhead, 
Federal  Building, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Dear  Congressman  Moorhead:  I  believe 
you'll  be  interested  to  know  that  a  signal 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  citizens  in 
your  area  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
country — especially  children  and  adults  af- 
flicted by  neuromuscular  disease — has  been 
made  by  WTAE-TV,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania through  the  efforts  of  Paul  Shannon. 

In  very  large  measure,  Ifs  thanks  to  indi- 
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vlduals  like  Paul  and  stations  like  WTAE- 
TV  throughout  the  United  States  that  Mus- 
cular Dystrophy  Associations  of  America  has 
been  able  to  make  such  gratifying  progress 
toward  lucreasfbg  public  awareness  of  the 
life-and-death  problems  represent-ed  by  mus- 
cular dystrophy  and  related  disorders— and 
toward  enlisting  constructive  support  from 
concerned  citizens  in  yoiu:  district  and 
elsewhere. 

WTAE-TV  and  Paul  Shannon  have  fur- 
thered the  educational  thrust  of  this  Asso- 
ciation in  many  ways,  but  I'd  like  to  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  to  their  aid  in  promoting  our 
Carnivals  Against  Dystrophy  project.  The  en- 
lightenment and  Inspiration  they've  provided 
their  youthful  viewers  through  this  project 
have  led  directly  to  a  slgnlHcant  enhance- 
ment of  om-  ability  to  serve  patients  in  yoiu' 
constituency  and  throughout  the  nation. 

Inspired  by  TV  personalities  at  stations  all 
over  the  country,  young  people  held  more 
than  40.000  backyard  Carnivals  in  1973.  Their 
efforts  led  to  the  realization  of  more  than 
$l.3-mllllon  to  help  support  MDAA's  pro- 
grams of  research  and  patient  and  com- 
munity services. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Carnivals  project 
functions  primarily  through  promotion  by 
popular  chUdren's  TV  personalitl*"?  like  Paul 
Shannon.  These  broadcasters  in.ite  their 
young  viewers  to  write  for  a  free  kit,  which 
contains  all  elements  essential  to  the  pt«- 
ductlou  of  a  fun-filled  Carnival — which 
youngsters  organize  and  run  in  their  own 
backyards.  Through  the  project,  participants 
learn  how  to  organize  and  set  up  a  complex 
event,  how  to  cope  with  responsibility,  and 
how  to  meet  the  challenge  of  operating  a 
business  enterprise  of  their  own.  But  perhaps 
the  greatest  benefit  they  derive  from  Carni- 
vals is  the  "education  in  compassion"  which 
It  gives  them — their  increased  awareness  of 
the  plight  of  the  less  fortunate. 

In  furthering  this  project  in  your  area, 
Paul  Shannon  and  WTAE-TV  have  done  even 
more  than  help  provide  desperately-needed 
assistance  to  the  victims  of  neuromuscular 
disease  whom  this  Association  seeks  to  serve. 
They've  helped  enrich  the  very  spirit  which 
has  Inspired  this  nation's  greatest  achieve- 
ments. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  Ross.   Executive  Director. 


REl 


ARTHUR  ENDRES  RECEIVES  BENE- 
MERENTI  MEDAL 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  10. 
Art  Endres  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America  received  the  Benemerenti  Medal 
from  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  Jean  Jadot, 
who  is  Pope  Paul's  personal  representa- 
tive in  the  United  States. 

This  decoration  was  Instituted  by  Pope 
Gregory  XVI  in  the  early  1800's  to  recog- 
nize military  valor  and  civil  distinction. 
In  more  recent  times  It  has  been  awarded 
to  educators  who  have  substantially  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  Catholic 
education  or  who  have  rendered  long 
years  of  devoted  service  to  Catholic  in- 
stitutions. 

Art  Endres  received  this  award  for 
over  25  years  of  loyal  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  the  Catholic  University  ol  Amer- 
ica. Art  Joined  the  university  in  1948  as 
an  instructor  In  physical  education.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  assistant 
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professor  of  physical  education  in  1958. 
In  addition,  since  his  arrital  at  the  uni- 
versity he  has  been  the  director  of  its 
successful  intramural  sports  program. 

In  presenting  the  award  on  behalf  of 
Pope  Paul  VI,  Archbishop  Jadot  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  the  educational 
profession  and  indicated  the  gi-eat  need 
for  hard  work  and  dilifent  research  in 
order  to  obtain  a  better  insight  into  truth 
and  reality. 

I  wish  to  commend  Art  Endres  for  his 
years  of  faithful  service  to  the  pontifi- 
cal university  and  to  CMigratulate  him 
for  being  the  recipient  of  this  significant 
award. 


April  11,  197  U 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  THE 
PHILLIPS  CURVE 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 


OF   NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
yesterday's  debate  on  the  Obey  amend- 
ment to  the  fiscal  year  1974  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  I  discussed  an 
economic  theoiT  referred  to  as  the  Phil- 
lips curve.  I  noted  that  ma»y  claim  that 
public  employment  programs  cannot  be 
provided  as,  under  the  Phillips  curve, 
when  there  is  a  decline  in  luiemploy- 
ment  there  is  a  proportional  rise  in  in- 
flation and  prices.  I  further  observed, 
however,  that  we  are  presently  not  only 
experiencing  a  persistent  high  rate  of 
unemployment  but,  simiiltaneously  a 
rise  in  the  rate  of  inflation — a  situation 
which  would  seem  to  defy  the  thesis 
imderlying  the  Phillips  curve.  Surely  If 
the  relationship  between  unemployment 
and  inflation  ever  existed — and  I  do  not 
believe  it  ever  did — ^it  certainly  does  not 
exist  now. 

The  financial  section  off  yesterday's 
New  York  Times  contained  a  rather  per- 
ceptive article  on  this  whole  issue  and 
it  seriously  questions  the  basis  of  the 
Phillips  cui-ve.  Inasmuch  as  much  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  theory — 
particularly  in  posing  arguments  against 
a  full  employment  economy  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  public  service  programs — I 
insert  this  article  herewith  In  the  Record 
and  commend  it  to  our  colleagues'  at- 
tention: 

An    Economic    Quandary:    Discordance    of 

Price  and  Job  Goals  Frustrates  Nation's 

PotiCY   Makers 

(By  Soma  Golden) 

In  the  promised  land  of  ecozjomics  it  would 
not  be  the  lion  and  the  lamb  that  exist  side 
by  side  but  full  employment  and  stable 
prices.  The  search  for  a  way  to  twin  these 
two  policy  goals  seems  to  have  become  more 
frustrating  than  ever.  A  wicked  combination 
of  changes — some  economic,  some  political— 
has  boxed  Washington  policy  makers  fur- 
ther and  further  into  a  corner  from  which 
there  seems  to  be  no  easy  e«lt.  Any  direc- 
tion the  President's  advisers  turn,  the  op- 
tions are  more  limited  now  than  a  decade 
ago.  the  risks  somewhat  greater. 

On  the  upside  of  a  business  cycle  the 
economy  kicks  off  sparks  of  inflation  sooner 
than  it  did  in  the  past.  And  on  the  downside 
(as  in  the  current  period)  the  economy 
seems  to  shed  less  inflation  tHan  it  used  to. 


To  make  matters  worse,  the  "Dnlted  States 
has  suddenly  become  vulnerable  to  the 
whims  and  whiplashes  of  world  supply  and 
demand — a  fact  driven  home  all  too  pain- 
fully last  year.  In  the  wake  of  the  second 
devaluation  of  the  dollar,  the  world's  Indus- 
trialized nations  experienced  simultaneous 
boom  for  the  first  time  In  recent  history. 
Prices   both    here   and   abroad   soared. 

The  Implications  of  thesa  trends  are 
ominous  for  the  men  on  the  spot  In  Wash- 
ington. They  Will  probably  get  very  little 
improvement  in  the  price  indexes  from  the 
current  business  slowdown.  An«,  if  the  econ- 
omy picks  up  as  expected  later  this  year,  the 
Indexes  could  take  off  once  more. 

Ironically,  the  inflation  threat  today  repre- 
sents a  partial  victory  of  economic  policy — 
not  a  total  defeat.  Ever  since  Uhe  despair  of 
the  Great  Depression  this  country,  like  many 
others,  has  been  more  afraid  of  unemploy- 
ment than  inflation. 

Indeed,  the  record  on  the  Job  front  has 
Improved  since  then.  Walter  W.  Heller,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  CouncU  of  Economic 
Advisers  until  President  Kennedy,  points  oui 
that,  for  a  "long,  long  period"  before  World 
War  II,  unemployment  in  the  United  States 
averaged  10  to  14  per  cent  of  the  labor  force 
Smce  the  war  the  rate  has  moved  down  to 
the  vicinity  of  4  to  5  per  cent.  More  recently 
the  figure  was  hovered  above  5  j>er  cent. 

What  mars  this  achievement,  however.  Is 
the  parallel  rise  in  prices.  During  the  decade 
from  1954  to  1963,  consumer  prices  scarcely 
budged,  moving  up  an  average  Of  1.4  per  cent 
a  year.  Unemployment  averaged  5.4  per  cent 
In  that  decade. 

Since  then  unemployment  heis  come  down 
a  bit,  to  an  average  of  4.6  pet  cent  of  the 
labor  force.  But  prices  have  jumped  sharply 
averaging  a  yearly  rise  of  4.4  per  cent  In  the 
10  years  since  1964. 

Economists  have  long  believe*  that  at  low 
levels  of  unemployment — when  the  country's 
labor  resources  are  stretched  and  demand  Is 
booming— inflation  tends  to  woisen.  The  pro- 
fessionals have  described  this  trade-off  with 
a  theoretical  device  known  as  the  "Phillips 
curve" — named  In  honor  of  A.  W.  Phillips 
a  British  economist  who  first  charted  the 
hypothetical  relationship  for  his  country  in 

1958. 

The  curv«,  which  Is  based  ©n  historical 
evidence,  shows  what  happened  to  prices 
when  unemployment  reaches  low  levels  The 
trade-off  Is  clear  from  the  curve's  Inevitable 
shape:  When  the  Jobless  rate  f»lls.  Inflation 
tends  to  worsen. 

Despite  uncertainty  about  the  precise 
shape  of  the  PhUllps  curve  for  the  United 
States,  Democratic  economists  who  came  to 
Washington  hi  the  early  days  of  the  Kennedy 
Administration  thought  they  co«ld  guide  the 
country  along  the  Imaginary  curve  to  a 
comfortable  trade-off  posltlon^wlthout  too 
much  unemployment  or  Inflation. 

But  the  Keyneslan  economists  of  the  nlne- 
teen-sixties  never  made  it  to  ttoe  promised 
land.  Their  effort  to  nudge  tie  American 
economy  out  of  recession  Into  »u  inflation- 
free  expansion  ended  in  a  crunching  disap- 
pointment. President  Johnson  spent  billions 
on  a  secret  buUd-up  of  the  Vietnam  war  and 
refused  to  offset  the  outlay  with  new  taxes, 
economic  advioe  to  the  contrary. 

As  a  result,  the  economy  speeded  past  the 
target  level  of  low  unemployment  and  on 
into  Inflation  land,  from  which  It  has  not 
returned.  Now  the  route  back  saeras  to  have 
become  more  difficult. 

The  traditional  way  to  restore  price  sta- 
bUity  Is  a  slowdown  or.  If  it  lasts  long  enough 
and  hits  hard  enough,  a  full-fledged  reces- 
sion. But  research  under  way  by  a  Columbia 
University  economist,  Phillip  Cagen,  indi- 
cates that  the  old  cure  does  not  Work  so  well 
anymore. 

United  States  Inflation,  he  s»ys,  has  be- 
come increasingly  sticky  on  the  downside  of 
the   business   cycle.    The    1969-tO   recession. 
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which  the  Nixon  Administration  found  so 
frustrating  because  the  inflation  rate  barely 
subsided,  was  part  of  a  trend  that  began  In 
1949,  according  to  Professor  Cagen,  who  Is 
on  leave  this  year  for  work  at  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 

A  study  of  prices 

The  economist,  who  studied  wholesale 
prices  to  see  what  happened  to  them  during 
recession  and  the  eight  months  after  the 
recessions  bottomed  out,  says  the  Implica- 
tions of  his  study  are  "very  pessimistic."  He 
does  not  expect  the  current  slowdown  to 
produce  much  of  a  payoff  in  prices. 

Professor  Cagen,  who  served  earlier  in  the 
Nixon  Administration  as  a  senior  staff  eco- 
nomist on  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
is  not  sure  precisely  how  to  explain  his  find- 
ings. But  he  rules  out  the  notion  that  big 
business  is  at  fault — a  form  of  villainy  often 
alleged  by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  the 
Harvard  University  economist. 

Without  naming  names,  Professor  Cagen 
says  that  the  effort  to  place  the  blame  for 
inflation  on  administered  prices  in  highly 
concentrated  industries  has  led  people  "180 
degrees  of  the  track."  On  the  contrary,  the 
Columbia  professor  has  found  that  in  gen- 
eral highly  concentrated  Industries — where  a 
small  number  of  companies  control  a  large 
part  of  sales — play  a  follower  rather  than  a 
leader  role  in  shoving  up  the  price  needs. 

UPSIDE    problems 

While  Professor  Cagen's  findings  about  the 
sticky  nature  of  prices  during  a  recession 
will  come  as  sad  news  to  most  economists, 
the  economics  profession  has  already  come 
to  accept  the  fact  that  there  are  added  prob- 
lems on  the  upside  of  a  business  cycle. 


CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND  GAS 
CORPORATION— NO.  21 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  commentary  on  ABC  News,  Mr. 
Howard  K.  Smith  called  for  the  creation 
of  a  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corporation. 
Mr.  Smith  stated  that  the  corporation 
would  provide  competition  in  an  industry 
now  dominated  by  a  few  monopolistic 
giants  and  would  also  provide  a  "yard- 
stick" by  which  to  obtain  the  Nation's 
first  independent  measure  of  production 
and  development  costs.  The  editorial,  re- 
printed in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
on  February  8,  is  another  indication  of 
the  widespread  support  for  the  Federal 
Oil  and  Gas  Corporation,  and  I  would 
like  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues at  this  time. 

The  text  follows: 
[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Feb.  8,  1974] 
A  TVA  FOR  Oil? 

(Commentary  by  Howard  K.  Smith  on 
ABC  News) 

Shortages  and  soaring  prices  of  oil  are 
bound  to  cause  hardships.  It  is  essential  to 
morale  that  hardships  are  fairly  distributed. 

Americans  are  not  sure  they  are.  Mainly 
there  is  the  suspicion  the  oil  companies  are 
not  bearing  a  share,  but  are  making  hay  out 
of  the  crisis.  The  truckers  are  the  first  to 
blow  over  that.  They  won't  be  the  last. 

The  companies  say  their  profits  average 
over  the  years  about  6  percent,  not  too  much. 
But  suspicion  persists  that  there  are  hidden 
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gains  In  write-offs  at  various  stages  In  pro- 
duction— exploring,  drilling,  refining,  trans- 
porting, wholesaling,  retailing  .  .  .  every 
stage  controlled  by  the  oil  companies. 

We  don't  know  because,  also,  the  oil  com- 
panies have  a  monopoly  on  all  facts,  a  situa- 
tion complained  about  by  energy  chief  Simon 
and  Sen.  Henry  Jackson. 

What  can  be  done?  We  could  put  an  army 
of  federal  accountants  Into  the  companies  to 
scour  books  at  every  state — cumbersome, 
costly.  Irritating. 

But  now.  Senator  Stevenson  of  Illinois  has 
a  better  way.  Do  what  was  done  when  people 
thought  power  firms  were  raking  in  too 
much:  set  up  a  TVA  for  oil,  a  federally-run 
oil  company,  producing  oil  at  known  costs 
and  reasonable  prices.  With  it  the  companies 
would  have  to  compete  and  therefore  keep 
their  prices  reasonable  too. 

It  did  wonders  for  electric  power  prices. 
It  might  do  the  same  for  oil. 


AEC  STUDY  OFFERS  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS OF  SOLAR  HEATING  AND 
COOLING 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  utilizing  the 
sun  to  heat  and  cool  the  buildings  in 
which  we  live  and  work  offers  significant 
hope  for  achieving  long-run  energy  in- 
dependence. For  example,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  if  one-half  of  all  buildings 
were  equipped  with  solar  heating  and 
cooling  systems  in  the  year  2000,  ap- 
proximately one  billion  barrels  of  oil 
would  be  saved  each  year. 

The  significant  obstacles  to  achieving 
this  goal  are  not  primarily  a  matter  of 
technology.  There  are  over  20  solar 
heated  homes  in  the  United  States  today. 
The  principal  obstacles  are  economic. 
These  problems  can,  however,  be  sub- 
stantially eliminated  through  a  signifi- 
cant, short-term  Federal  commitment  to 
the  commercial  development  of  solar 
heating  and  cooling  technology. 

The  stafif  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  examined  this  matter  in 
great  detail  and  has  recommended  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  involvement.  I  offer  this 
staff  study  to  my  colleagues  for  their 
interest.  The  study  follows: 

Staff  Study 

C.  current  status  OP  TECHNOLOGY 

1.  Domestic  water  heating 
The  technology  of  solar  domestic  water 
heaters  is  well  developed.  They  have  the 
characteristic  of  having  a  fairly  constant  de- 
mand throughout  the  year,  regardless  of  the 
climate  where  installed,  the  type  of  buUding 
construction  used,  and  the  degree  of  Insula- 
tion in  the  building.  In  addition,  they  can 
be  easily  retrofitted  to  many  existing  build- 
ings by  being  tied  into  the  existing  hot  water 
heater,  which  in  turn  can  act  as  a  booster 
heater  to  the  solar  heater  when  required.  The 
collector  area  required,  around  200  ft.^  for  a 
private  residence  of  average  size,  would  be 
relatively  easy  to  fit  onto  a  roof.  It  is  estl- 
niated  that  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
heat  load  required  for  a  building  is  used  to 
heat  water.  If  solar  energy  systems  are  to 
provide  domestic  hot  water,  the  solar  col- 
lectors must  be  operated  at  a  temperature 
of  approximately  ISCF.  Existing  designs  are 
capable  of  efficient  operation  at  this  tem- 
perature.   Normally,    a   single    collector   can 
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serve  for  both  heating  of  domestic  hot  water 
and  space  heating. 

The  existence  of  a  commercial  solar  water 
heater  industry  and  market  in  several  for- 
eign countries  can  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
the  relatively  advanced  degree  of  commercial 
development  that  solar  water  heaters  already 
hold.  A  market  analysis  in  Japan,  Israel, 
India  and  Australia  should  verify  this  and 
shed  light  or  the  direction  that  a  new  US. 
market  should  take. 

2.  Space  Heating 

The  technology  for  solar  space  heating  ex- 
ists now.  There  have  been  more  than  twenty 
experimental  solar  heated  structures  de- 
signed, built  and  operated  in  the  U.S.  These 
efforts  were  custom  designed  and  built  by 
entrepreneurs.  Architects  are  becoming  in- 
terested in  construction  of  solar  heated 
homes  and  commercial  buildings. 

With  mass-produced  solar  collectors  using 
present  technology,  solar  space  heating 
should  be  competitive  with  fossil  fuel  heat- 
ing in  many  regions  of  the  nation.  However, 
subsystems,  and  building  solar  systems  data 
required  by  architects  and  heating  system 
designers  are  not  available.  There  is  not  suf- 
ficient experience  in  building  solar  systems 
design,  component  manufacturing,  and  op- 
erational experience  to  convince  the  build- 
ing industry  and  the  public  that  solar  heat- 
ing is  economic  and  reliable. 

It  is  not  normally  cost  effective  to  Install 
a  solar  system  large  enough  to  store  all  the 
energy  required  for  heat  during  extended 
cloudy  periods  in  the  winter.  Instead,  a 
backup  system,  using  either  fossil  fuels  or 
electricity,  must  be  provided.  The  optimum 
size  of  the  solar  system  depends  upon  the 
climatic  conditions,  the  cost  of  the  solar  col- 
lectors, and  the  cost  of  the  backup  fuel.  In 
retrofit,  the  choice  of  backup  fuel  is  deter- 
mined by  use  of  the  existing  heating  unit. 
In  new  construction,  the  backup  fuel  can 
be  chosen  on  the  bsisis  either  of  cost  effec- 
tiveness or  of  alleviation  of  local  peak  load 
problems. 

In  the  retrofit  of  a  building  with  an  exist- 
ing central  forced  air  heating  system,  ad- 
vantage can  be  taken  of  the  existing  blowers 
and  air  ducts.  Heat  from  the  solar  energy 
storage  tank  is  transferred  to  the  air  by  heat 
exchangers  placed  in  the  exUting  air  ducts. 
Controls  must  be  provided  both  to  control 
the  pumps  in  the  solar  energy  system  and 
to  turn  on  the  backup  unit  when  the  heat 
in  the  solar  storage  tank  is  depleted.  Retrofit 
of  buildings  which  lack  a  central  heating 
system  does  not  appear  economical  because 
the  addition  of  the  air  ducts  or  other  dis- 
tribution system  could  require  drastic  al- 
terations to  the  building. 

3.  Space  Cooling 

The  technology  for  solar  space  cooling  is  in 
the  early  stages  of  development.  An  aggres- 
sive program  of  research  and  development 
could  develop  air  conditioners  powered  by  the 
heat  from  solar  collectors.  It  is  currently  de- 
batable whether  or  not  an  air  conditioner 
can  be  developed  which  could  efficiently  use 
water  at  a  temperature  of  less  than  180  F. 
To  achieve  this  high  an  operating  tempera- 
ture would  require  a  program  to  perfect  high 
temperature  collectors.  Because  of  the  in- 
sulation and  glazing  requirements,  these  col- 
lectors will  be  more  expensive  than  collec- 
tors which  provide  only  space  heat  and  do- 
mestic hot  water  using  collectors  of  130  F. 
In  addition,  more  sophisticated  control  sys- 
tems are  required  for  cooling  than  for  the 
other  functions. 

There  are  two  classes  of  cooling  and  hu- 
midity control  problems;  one  pertains  to  hot 
dry  climates  and  the  other  to  hot  humid 
climates  Systems  for  hot  dry  climates  are 
easier  to  develop  and  earlier  implementa- 
tion is  possible  Combined  solar  heating  and 
cooling  systems  for  hot  dry  areas  look  eco- 
nomically   promising    now.    but    component 
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and  R>-stem  development  and  demonstration 
data  are  not  sufficient  to  permit  use  by  the 
building  Industry  and  the  public.  Climate 
data  showing  where  such  systems  are  feasible 
are  also  not  available  or  not  compiled  In  a 
useful  way. 

The  adaptation  of  air  conditioning  systems 
In  hot  humid  areas  (e.g..  evaporative.' deslc- 
cant.  night  radiation,  absorption,  compres- 
sor, and  heat  pumps i  to  solar  energy  use  Is 
technically  feasible  but  with  more  effort  re- 
quired. However,  it  does  appear  that  ab- 
sorption-type water  chillers  can  be  operated 
at  about  200=  r  TVhicli  is  readily  acliievable 
irom  a  high  performance  solar  collector. 
Large  units  which  would  be  appropriate  for 
uae  in  buddings  arc  commercially  available. 
Smaller  tmits  suitable  for  residences  are 
under  development  and  commercial  avail- 
ability can  be  forecast  during  the  next 
several  years. 

Retrofit  of  mast  buildings  with  solar 
cooling  would  require  alterations  to  the 
existing  central  air  system,  especially  modi- 
fication of  the  ducting  to  include  the  new 
cooling  unit.  In  buildings  which  presently 
do  not  have  any  provision  for  cooling,  the 
cooling  could  be  included  as  part  of  the  ret- 
rofit solar  energy  system. 

D.    1.0C.M,    INVOLVtMENT 

1.  Goifrnment 
The  rights  of  individuals  iustalling  solar 
energy  systems  must  be  protected  against 
adjacnt  construction  which  could  shield 
them  from  the  sun.  Rights  to  sun  angles 
must  be  guaranteed  by  legislation  because  an 
investor  cannot  risk  the  possibility  of  con- 
struction adjacent  to  his  building  site  ob- 
structing the  sun.  Model  legislation  should 
be  prepared  for  introduction  into  State  leg- 
islatures and  local  zoning  ordinances.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  pre-existing  conditions  wUl 
be  honored.  Local  building  codes  must  be 
modified  to  Include  solar  energy  installa- 
tions. Model  code  amendments  should  be 
prepared  and  dl.strlbuted  to  States,  munici- 
palities and  other  appropriate  groups. 

Detailed  design  studies  must  be  made  to 
prove  that  new  solar  systems  designs  meet 
safety  and  health  requirements.  Planning 
commlMlona,  coding  authorities,  and  local 
tra<le  unions  must  be  convinced  to  modify 
appropriate  regulations  and  practices  which 
may  interfere  with  solar  powered  building 
construction. 

2.  Private 
(a)  Architects.  Engineers 
While  the  widespread  tise  of  solar  heating 
and  cooling  In  new  private  construction  Is 
a  desirable  national  goal,  such  use  Is  ham- 
pered by  the  lack  of  several  Important  ele- 
ments: 

(1)  Architects  experienced  in  the  incor- 
poration of  solar  systems  into  building  de- 
sign. 

(2)  Records  of  proven  solar  system  per- 
fomtance  under  a  variety  of  conditions. 

(3)  Plumbing,  heating,  and  air  condition- 
ing contractors  experienced  in  the  Installa- 
tion of  solar  systems. 

<♦»  A  pool  of  experienced  maintenance 
and  repair  technicians. 

(5)  Mass  production  of  reliable  low -cost 
solar  collectors. 

(6>  Nation-wide  network  of  vendors  for 
solar  components. 

An  Important  Ingredient  In  the  establish- 
ment of  a  technical  personnel  base  Is  a 
national  effort  to  educate  Architect-Engi- 
neers In  the  use  of  solar  energy  systems.  The 
wide  dissemination  of  design  Information 
is  critical  to  the  accelerated  Implementation 
of  solar  energy. 

(b)  Builders 
Regional  technical  information  and  tech- 
nical personnel  training  centers  should  be 
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established  to  expedite  the  transfer  of  infor- 
mation and  the  creation  of  the  technical  per- 
sonnel necessary  for  implementation.  Rather 
than  establish  a  new  network  of  technical 
centers  which  may  be  unable  to  cope  with 
the  technical  aspects  of  the  program,  exist- 
ing centers  of  technical  excellence,  such  aa 
educational  Institutions,  should  be  used  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible.  These  centers 
should  be  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
country. 

Subsidized  cour,';es  should  be  ofTered  at 
the  solar  centers  for  bullilers.  developers, 
contractors,  equipment  fabricators,  and  sup- 
pliers. A  traveling  troupe  of  Instructors 
should  tour  the  centers  to  give  the  Initial 
round  of  short  courses  and  train  local  staff 
to  instruct  subsequent  courses.  The  solar 
centers  should  also  arrange  to  make  solar 
energy  present.itions  to  interested  citizen 
groups  in  their  area.  These  centers  should 
serve  their  greatest  purpose  during  the  early 
pliase.s  o!  the  program. 

ici    Manufacturers 

Various  manufacturers  should  be  placed 
under  contract  for  the  de^gn  and  manu- 
facture of  prototype  collector  modtiles.  Tl'.e 
prototypes  would  require  testing  under  a 
variety  of  controlled  and  field  conditions. 

This  task  alms  at  encotirtging  mass  pro- 
duction manufacturers  to  be  Innovative  with 
the  most  cost  sensitive  components.  It  Is  im- 
portant that  the  competitive  advantages  of 
one  manufacturing  process  over  another  be 
protected  in  order  to  provide  maximum  in- 
centive. In  producing  the  prototypes,  each 
manvtfacturer  should  prepare  a  cost  estimate 
for  producing  units  In  mass  ptxxluction  quan- 
tities. The  prototypes  would  all  be  tested 
initially  under  identical  candltions  in  an 
artificial  solar  environment.  Promising  collec- 
tors would  be  field  tested  under  different 
climatic  conditions  as  components  of  com- 
plete solar  energy  systems.  They  also  would 
be  subjected  to  accelerate*  exposures  to 
ultraviolet,  thermal  cvcling,  etc..  to  deter- 
mine durabilitv. 
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This  Is  as  silly  as  trying  to  grow  ba- 
nanas on  Pilce's  Peak,  If  we  do  not  get 
some  reality  into  this  bill,  the  thing  that 
\viU  really  be  eroded  is  our  bower  supply. 

AIDING  THE  VIETNAM  VETS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  several  weeks,  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity has  been  given  to  the  problems 
which  are  facing  today's  veterans.  For 
too  long,  their  problems  have  been 
ignored.  I  welcome  the  attention  which 
Uiey  are  presently  getting,  it  is  with  this 
in  mind  that  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
placing  in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
article  by  Columnist  William  Raspberry 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

I  feel  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
Mr.  Raspberry's  comments  on  the  pres- 
ent state  of  veterans  benefits  of  great 
interest, 

AmiNc  THE  Vietnam  Vets 


1 1500  BANANAS  ON  PIKE'S  PEAK 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  It,  1974 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
set  out  to  wTite  legislation  with  starry- 
eyed  idealism  and  ignore  the  practicali- 
ties of  the  real  world,  we  get  some  weird 
results.  One  of  them  is  ItR,  11500.  the 
bill  that  set  out  to  assure  effective  land 

reclamation  after  coal  surface  mining 

or  so  its  sponsors  say — and  has  become  a 
bill  so  riddled  with  absolutes  that  it 
would  virtuaUy  wipe  out  this  important 
part  of  our  energy  supply. 

For  example,  the  bill  requires  land  to 
be  reclaimed  in  a  manner  to  eliminate 
erosion.  The  only  way  to  do  that  is  to 
pave  it.  Any  slope  of  earth,  ao  matter  how 

well  vegetated,  erodes  In  a  rainstorm 

and  any  member  who  doubts  this  Is  In- 
vited to  slosh  out  to  the  foot  of  Capitol 
Hill  during  the  next  thunderstorm  and 
drink  a  few  oimces  of  tha  runoff  from 
the  lawn. 

Erosion  can  be  effectivdy  controlled. 
and  this  bill  should  require  it.  But  to 
specify  that  erosion  must  be  eliminated 
is  to  require  an  impossible  absolute  that 
would  prohibit  surface  coal  mining  Ab- 
solutely, 


(By  WUllam  Raspberry) 
The  American  pec^le  came  t©  hate  the  war 
iu  Vietnam,  aU  right.  But  It  tkaea  not  follow 
that  they  also  hate  the  men  »fho  fought  in 
that  war. 

That  fact  is  slowly  seeping  through  the 
public  consciousness.  And  th«  pitiful  little 
Vietnam  Veterans  Day  parade  staged  here 
last  week — as  little  and  as  laie  as  it  was — 
offered  some  indication  that  it  Is  also  seeping 
into  the  consciousness  of  I»resl<lent  Nixon. 

In  medical  care,  in  education,  In  Job  oppor- 
tunities—In  all  the  "extras"  that  we  cus- 
tomarily heap  upon  war  veterans — the  Viet- 
nam veterans  are  being  short  changed.  The 
reason,  I  suppose.  Is  not  that  they  were  In- 
dividually less  heroic  than  any  other  category 
of  war  veterans  but  that  they  »re  not  heroes 
generlcally,  because  they  didn't  save  us  from 
an3rtlilng. 

The  only  Vietnam  veterans  to  be  treated  as 
heroes  were  the  returning  POiVs,  and  after 
the  Initial  fanfare,  even  these  men  have  l)een 
pretty  much  fm^tten  as  far  aa  the  adminis- 
tration Is  concerned. 

As  Inadequate  as  the  country's  response  to 
Vietnam  vets  generaUy  has  been,  it  has  been 
even  more  Inadequate  for  minority  veterans, 
a  point  made  last  week  by  a  ta^  fwce  of  tlie 
Leadership  Conference  on  ClTU  Rights  (a 
conglomeration  of  some  135  civil  rights,  la- 
bor, social  and  religious  organizations), 

"Because  of  inadequate  and  poorly  man- 
aged programs,  Vietnam  veteratw— and  par- 
ticularly minority  veterans— hare  been  effec- 
tively detUed  their  earned  benefits  and  have 
suffered  grievous  problems  In  trying  to  re- 
sume their  civilian  lives."  said  June  Willenz, 
chairman  of  the  Leadership  Conference's 
Task  Force  on  Veterans  and  Military  Affairs. 
She  pointed  out  that  while  blacks  com- 
posed only  about  12.8  per  cent  of  the  armed 
forces  personnel,  they  accounted  for  roughly 
20  per  cent  of  the  combat  fatalities. 

"Minority  veterans  who  bore  the  brunt  of 
a  discriminatory  discharge  policy  while  in 
mlUtary  service  are  now  beiiig  discriminated 
against  upon  their  return  to  eivilian-life  " 
she  said. 

That  last  was  in  reference  to  •  point  made 
by  the  Nattonal  Urban  League  earlier  last 
month  Jurlng  House  hearings  on  amnesty: 
that  black  GIs  have  received  a  dteproportlon- 
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ately  large  share  of  less-tban-honorable  dis- 
charges from  the  military. 

Ronald  H.  Brown,  director  of  the  League's 
Washington  bureau  told  the  bearing: 

"The  military,  like  the  vast  majority  of 
our  other  institutions,  has  somehow  learned 
to  dispense  Justice  in  discriminatory  meas- 
ures. Minority  members  were  drafted  in 
greater  numbers,  assigned  in  greater  num- 
bers to  front-line  duty  or  to  unskilled,  dead- 
end Jobs,  and  generally  abused  by  the  unfair 
system  of  military  Justice.  Finally,  those  who 
were  called  upon  to  bear  the  brunt  of  duty 
were  ejected  In  greater  numbers  with  less- 
than-honorable  discharges." 

The  less-than-honorable  discharge  rep- 
resents far  more  than  a  blot  on  a  veteran's 
record.  According  to  those  who  have  studied 
the  problem,  such  discharges  are  often  used 
as  a  basis  for  denying  employment. 

Even  many  discharges  that  appear  to  be 
honorable,  are  "coded  with  personal  charac- 
teristics which  may  serve  to  discriminate 
against  millions  of  men  who  are  not  even 
aware  of  the  presence  of  such  codes,"  Brown 
testified. 

While  the  discharge  codes  can  work  against 
any  veteran,  they  work  "a  special  hardship 
on  minority  veterans,  who  already  face  many 
hurdles  in  the  American  society,"  Brown 
said. 

He  said  that  there  Is  evidence  that  many 
major  employers  are  able  to  decipher  the 
codes,  even  though  most  veterans  have  no 
Idea  what  they  mean.  (The  Defense  Depart- 
ment announced  last  week  that  it  would  no 
longer  code  discharges.) 

Unfortunately,  the  Urban  League,  the 
NAACP  and  other  member  groups  of  the 
Leadership  Conference  have  had  little  success 
In  getting  the  government  to  act  on  the 
special  complaints  of  minority  GIs — which 
isn't  siu-prising  in  view  of  how  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  the  plight  of  white  GIs. 

There  Is  very  little  reason  to  be  hopeful 
about  the  prospects  of  reinstitutlng  special 
programs  for  minority  veterans,  but  it 
wouldn't  be  surprising  to  see  a  major  ad- 
ministration move  to  upgrade  benefits  for. 
Vietnam  veterans  generally. 

The  President,  so  desperate  for  some  ges- 
ture to  Improve  his  ratings  that  he  has 
dredged  up  even  the  old  standby  of  school 
busing,  may  find  It  politically  attractive  to 
climb  aboard  the  veterans'  bandwagon. 


THE   TAXPA'yER   NEEDS   HELP 
TO  FIGHT   INFLATION 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF    n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  consumer  is  finding  it  harder 
and  harder  to  make  ends  meet.  Every 
day  I  hear  from  Illinois  residents  who 
are  experiencing  financial  hardships  be- 
cause of  prices  at  the  grocery  store  and 
the  gas  station,  and  in  paying  all  types 
of  inflated  bills. 

Just  last  month,  wholesale  prices  rose 
1.3  percent.  Even  the  surprising  2.1  per- 
cent drop  in  food  prices  could  not  o£fset 
this  surge.  Fuel — which  has  in  the  past 
been  the  second  leading  cause  of  infla- 
tion— rose  4.8  percent  in  March  alone. 
The  price  of  metals  increased  4.4  per- 
cent; chemical  prices  by  5.7  percent; 
lumber  prices  by  3.3  percent;  pulp  and 
paper  3.2  percent;  and  machinery  and 
nonmetallic  minerals  1.6  percent. 
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These  increases  follow  a  year  in  which 
the  American  consumer  has  already  been 
confronted  with  decreasing  buying  power 
and  much  high  costs.  The  resd  take- 
home  pay  of  the  average  worker  last 
month  was  4  percent  below  a  year  earlier, 
even  though  the  hourly  earnings  were  up 
6.6  percent.  And,  overall,  wholesale  prices 
have  skyrocketed  above  19  percent  in  the 
past  12  months. 

While  some  of  the  latest  increases  may 
be  attributed  to  the  lifting  of  price  con- 
trols, it  is  also  clear  that  controls  in  gen- 
eral have  simply  not  worked.  Authority 
to  impose  wage  and  price  controls  is  ex- 
pected to  expire  on  April  30.  As  that 
deadline  draws  near,  most  Americans  are 
convinced  controls  have  been  a  dismal 
failure. 

Living  costs  are  at  least  twice  as  high 
as  they  were  when  controls  were  imposed 
in  1971. 

Fuel  prices  have  increased  at  least  a 
third,  and  food  prices  by  more  than  a 
fifth. 

Wholesale  prices  in  March  alone 
climbed  at  a  seasonally  adjusted  rate  of 
15.6  percent  a  year. 

Now,  as  taxpayers  are  paying  their  in- 
come taxes,  they  feel  the  pinch  of  infla- 
tion even  more.  Clearly,  the  $750  person- 
al exemption  is  not  sufficient.  We  in  Con- 
gress must  be  more  responsive  in  pro- 
viding a  tax  exemption  that  will  at  least 
cover  the  taxpayers'  minimum  Uving 
costs.  For  this  reason,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  increase  the  standard 
deduction  from  $750  to  $1,200.  While  this 
is  obviously  only  a  small  step,  I  think  it 
does  represent  a  reasonable  change  in  a 
current,  outdated  law,  given  our  spiral- 
ing  inflation. 

I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  alleviate  the 
great  burden  imposed  upon  the  American 
taxpayer  by  the  ever-rising  cost  of  living, 
I  urge  immediate  and  favorable  action 
on  this  legislation. 


FATHER  JOSEPH  F.  THORNING 
OF  MAR-yLAND 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
30th  consecutive  year  that  Father  Joseph 
P.  Thoming  has  offered  the  prayer  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
observance  of  Pan  American  Day. 

Wisconsin  is  proud  to  claim  Father 
Thoming  as  a  native  son.  He  took  the 
initiative  in  inaugurating  a  celebration 
on  Capitol  Hill  of  the  cause  of  inter- 
American  understanding,  cooperation, 
and  friendship  back  in  1944.  This  annual 
observance  is  now  a  firmly  rooted  tradi- 
tion, and  has  broadened  the  understand- 
ing and  respect  of  Members  of  the 
House  for  our  neighbors  of  the  Ameri- 
cas. 

Father  Thoming  is  known  as  the 
"Padre  of  the  Americas,"  a  title  awarded 
him  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Montana  who  is  now  the  majority  leader 
in  the  other  body,  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
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FIELD.  Educated  at  St.  Louis  University 
and  Catholic  University  in  Washing- 
ton, he  devotes  his  time  to  being  both  a 
scholar  and  journalist  on  Latin  America. 
Today,  more  than  ever,  inter-Ameri- 
can programs  need  leadership  such  as 
that  provided  by  Father  Thoming.  The 
Members  of  this  body,  and  all  Americans, 
owe  him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 


QUICK.  HENRY.  THE  AMENDMENT 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently. 
Women's  Wear  Daily  asked  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  famous  Americans  whether  my 
proposed  constitutional  amendment 
making  all  American  citizens  eligible  to 
hold  the  ofiRce  of  President  should  be 
adopted,  and  whether  they  would  sup- 
port Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  as  a 
Presidential  candidate. 

I  did  not  intend  my  amendment  as  an 
endorsement  of  Dr.  Kissinger  despite  his 
ability  and  worthiness  to  hold  that  great 
office,  but  the  attached  article  from  the 
April  5  edition  of  that  publication  does 
make  interesting  reading: 

QriCK,  Henry,  the  Amendment! 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  can  oe 
a  lot  of  things  to  a  lot  of  people,  but  he  can- 
not be  president  of  the  United  States.  .*s 
things  stand  now,  he's  not  even  eligible  to 
run. 

That's  because  Article  II,  Section  1,  of  the 
Constitution  says,  "No  person  except  a  nat- 
ural born  citizen  .  .  .  shall  be  eligible  to 
the  office  of  President."  That  rules  out  some- 
one like  Kissinger,  who  has  lived  here  most 
of  his  life  and  who  is  a  naturalized  citizen, 
but  who  was  born  in  Germany. 

Recently,  Rep.  Jonathan  Bingham  (D.. 
N.Y.)  proposed  a  constitutional  amendment 
that  would  repeal  Article  II,  Section  1,  and 
strike  out  the  "natural-born"  requirement. 
When  Kissinger  heard  of  it,  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "The  State  Department  must  be 
behind  it.  That's  the  only  way  they  can  get 
rid  of  me." 

He  was  kidding,  of  course,  but  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  being  given  serious  con- 
sideration by  Congress.  We  contacted  a  cross- 
section  of  Americans  and  asked  two  ques- 
tions: Would  they  favor  such  an  amendment, 
and  would  they  support  Kissinger  as  a  presi- 
dential candidate? 

Here's  what  they  said. 

Gloria  Steinem:  "Yes,  absolutely,  it  should 
be  amended.  Nationalism  Is  becoming  more 
and  more  archaic  and  as  the  globe  gets 
smaller  and  smaller,  we  need  to  be  able  to 
choose  from  the  greatest  talent  pool  possible. 
Would  I  suppwrt  Kissinger?  Compared  to 
whom?  I  think  he's  much  better  on  foreign 
policy  than  on  domestic  policy,  ind  compared 
to  Nixon  or  Ford,  yes,  I  would  rather  see 
him  there." 

Julian  Bond.  Georgia  state  legislator: 
"Yes,  I  would  like  to  see  the  prohibition 
against  foreign-born  people  being  allowwl  to 
run  for  president  amended.  However,  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  amending  the  Constitution 
every  time  someone  thinks  they  have  discov- 
ered a  problem.  I  feel  Kissinger  has  made  an 
excellent  secretary  of  state  and  has  been  a 
gifted  negotiator,  but  Just  t>ecause  you  are 
good  at  one  thing  doesn't  mean  you  wUl  be 
good  in  another.  Nixon  has  a  good  back- 
ground in  foreign  affairs  and  look  at  the  do- 
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mestic  scene  In  our  country.  Just  becaiise 
you  have  expertise  In  foreign  affairs  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  you  have  virtue  either.  Nix- 
on has  no  compassion,  no  heart.  As  for  Kis- 
singer, I  reaUy  don't  know  If  he  has  any 
dont«stic  knowledge  about  anything  except 
Jill  St.  John." 

Lt.  Ctov.  Lester  Maddox  of  Georgln:  "I 
would  oppose  any  such  amendment,  and  un- 
der no  circumstances  would  I  like  to  see  Kis- 
singer as  president.  His  priorities  are  bai.ed 
on  what's  good  for  the  world — not  the  U.S. 
Im  thinking  of  the  grain  aiid  armament 
deals.  We've  ended  up  with  a  lot  of  short- 
ages. Just  because  we  have  not  thought  of 
our  own  priorities.  I  don't  believe  in  a  one- 
world  type  person." 

Barbara  Howar:  "I  think  the  Constitution 
should  be  amended  to  say  that  no  California 
Disneyland  flunky  can  be  the  president's 
right-hand  man.  Other  that  that,  my  list  of 
priorities  does  not  extend  to  a  foreigner's 
right  to  be  president.  Anyway,  why  would 
Henry  want  to  be  president."  He's  already 
got  more  power  than  the  President  ever  had. 
Besides.  I  don't  think  he  gives  a  damn  about 
the  domestic  situation.  I  think  one  shovild 
have  to  endure  an  American  childhood  before 
one  can  endure  American  power  " 

Sheila  Mosler.  assistant  commissioner  o'. 
commerce.  New  York  state:  "No.  I  ''  his.  it 
.should  be  a  natural-bom  citizen.  But  ^  don't 
think  It's  that  pressing  an  issue — so  much 
so  that  we  need  to  change  that  qualification. 
Wo  have  other,  more  urgent  legislative  needs 
that  need  to  be  dealt  with  right  now  In- 
stead of  that.  However,  if  I  didn't  feel  that 
way  about  the  amendment.  Id  like  to  see 
Kissinger  run.  But  my  first  choice  Is  always 
Rockefeller,  because  with  him,  wed  get  Kis- 
singer, too." 

Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  (D..  Mass.) ;  "I'm  in 
favor.  I'm  generally  sympathetic  to  that  ap- 
proach. As  far  as  Kissinger  Is  concerned,  the 
GOP  Is  going  to  have  to  make  that  decision," 

Norman  Rockwell:  "I  think  the  best  man 
should  be  president,  and  1  have  no  objections 
to  someone  who  Is  not  a  "natural-bom"  citi- 
zen running  for  this  office.  As  for  Kissinger. 
I'm  not  sure  I  want  to  go  down  in  print  as 
an  CMlvocate  of  his  potential  candidacy. 
I'm  no  political  expert." 

Reg  Murphy,  editor  of  the  AtlanU  Consti- 
tution: "Yes,  I  think  the  Constitution  should 
b«  amended.  If  It  were,  however,  I  would  not 
particularly  like  to  see  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  as 
president.  He  is  a  remarkable  public  figure: 
he  has  one  of  the  best  minds  and  patience 
for  broad  leadership.  It  takes  a  long  number 
of  years  to  learn  leadership  skills  that  will 
be  a  unifying  force  In  the  country." 

Barbara  Walters:  "I  think  the  article 
■hould  be  amended.  There  Is  no  reason  why  It 
■houldn't  be.  However,  It's  a  little  early'  in 
the  game  to  talk  about  presidential  candi- 
dates." 

Sen.  Charles  Percy  (R.,  III.):  "I'm  for  the 
amendment.  The  constitutional  prohibition 
against  any  forelgn-t>om  citizen  applies  not 
only  to  Ulented  and  valuable  Individuals 
such  as  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  but  also 
to  children  of  American  citizens  who  happen 
to  be  out  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the 
child's  birth.  This  exclusion  seems  imwar- 
rant«d  and  unnecessarily  deprives  America  of 
potential  leaders." 

Dan  Rather:  "Yes,  I  think  the  Constitu- 
tion should  be  amended,  but  I  think  a  cer- 
tain residency  requirement  should  be  added. 
!■»•  only  seen  Kissinger  In  one  area,  so  I 
couldnt  say  whether  or  not  he'd  make  a  good 
president  on  all  counts,  but  IX  he  were  nom- 
Uuttad.  I  think  he  would  be  a  very  worthy 
caiMllitate." 

WUUam  Loeb,  publisher  of  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader:  -The  fact  that  one  U  native- 
bora  doent  always  guanntM  one  will  be  a 
NsponBlble  dtiaen,  but  there's  an  Inescap- 
^"~"  I  gtit  reiwstloD  that  someone  who's  natlw- 
i  wni  be  more  devoted  to  the  nation's  best 
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Interests  than  someone  who  isn't.  As  to  Mr. 
Kissinger,  he  has  been,  really,  a  failure.  His 
wheat  deal  with  Russia  was  a  colossal  dis- 
aster we're  all  paying  for  in  higher  food 
prices.  And  all  we  got  out  of  his  China  nego- 
tiations were  a  couple  of  pendas.  Kissinger 
is  .so  fa-scinated  by  Metteruich  that  some- 
tin'.es  he  forgets  he's  in  the  20th  Century." 

Bess  Mverson:  "I  think  anyone  who  Is  an 
American,  whether  by  birth  or  by  choice, 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  share  all  the 
rights,  responsibilities  and  rewards  of  that 
privilege — to  go  anywliere  and  do  anything 
as  an  equal,  as  far  as  his  or  her  individual 
challenge  and  vision  takes  them.  It  isn't 
where  anyone  conies  froai  that  counts 
most — it's  where  he  or  she  can  help  to  lead 
us  where  we  must  go.  Depeading  on  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  might  support  Kissinger,  but 
more  importantly,  my  support  wouldn't  be 
restricted  Ju£t  becr.u.'=e  he  wRsnt  a  natural- 
born  citizen." 

Rep.  Elizabeth  HoUzman  (D.,  N.Y.):  "I 
have  taken  no  position  on  thi.s  ."-ubjecl  and 
feel  very  strongly  tliat  a  constitutional 
amendment  Is  something  which  must  be 
studied  very  carefully  before  it  can  be  voted 
on.  Secondly.  I  didn't  kno*  Kissinger  v.as 
running." 

Helen  Thomas:  "Every  American  citizen 
should  have  the  chance  to  be  president,  no 
matter  where  they  were  born,  but  I  wouldn't 
take  a  position  on  who  should  run." 

Rep.  Alan  Steelman  (R.,  Texas)  :  "I  do 
support  the  amendment,  I  can  understand 
why  some  Americans  would  have  doubts 
about  electing  someone  who  was  not  born  In 
this  country,  but  then  I  think  the  political 
marketplace  is  the  best  testing  ground.  If 
someone  has  proven  his  loyalty  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  country  and  the  principles  for 
which  we  all  stand  through  outstanding 
public  service,  as  Kissinger  has,  then  he 
should  be  able  to  run  for  office.  The  people 
should  have  the  ultimate  decision.  If  the 
man  Is  not  what  he  should  be.  It  will  be 
brought  out  and  he  won't  be  elected." 

Arthur  Schleslnger:  "No,  I  am  not  In 
favor  of  amending  the  artlele.  I  would  be 
in  favor  only  if  it  were  guaranteed  that 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith  would  become  pres- 
ident. As  for  Kissinger,  eyen  if  it  were 
amended,  the  answer  is  still  no." 

Vice  President  Gerald  Ford:  "This  matter 
requires  study  by  the  Congress." 
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SCHOOLS  FOR  CRIME 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREpENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  li,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Spealser,  a  recently 
published  book  by  Gertrude  Samuels,  a 
crusading  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  spotlights  a  disgraceful 
situation. 

"Run,  Shelley,  Run!"  is  a  hard- 
hitUng,  compelling  documentary  novel 
about  the  Incarceration  of  children  by 
the  State — housed  in  det«ntion  centers 
that  are  In  fact  schools  for  crime,  in 
prisons  rampart  with  homoBexuality.  It  is 
about  young  people  designated  as  PINS, 
persons  in  need  of  supervision,  more 
than  often  children  who  are  victims  of 
parental  neglect.  The  boc*  grew  out  of 
Ms.  Samuels'  many  years  covering  juve- 
nile justice  in  courts  throughout  the 
country.  More  than  100,000  chDdren  of 
juvenile  court  age  are  imprisoned  each 


year,  and  more  than  a  half  million  are 
placed  in  detention  centers. 

The  story,  based  on  acJtual  fact,  Is 
Shelley's,  a  street-wise  little  girl.  Classi- 
fied as  a  PINS  at  age  12,  the  Is  signed 
over  to  the  juvenile  detention  center  be- 
cause of  her  own  mother's  negligence. 
This  is  Shelley's  "crime."  "What  is  best 
for  you,"  never  worked  for  Shelley  or 
coimtless  others  like  her-^incarcerated 
with  little  or  no  due  process,  confined  im- 
der  cruel  and  coercive  conditions,  abused 
under  what  is  known  as  "law."  For  Shel- 
ley, running  away  loomed  as  the  only 
hope. 

"Run,  Shelley,  Run!"  i»a|i  indictment 
of  a  system  that  is  to  be  damned,  along 
w  ith  its  rubber  stamp,  files,  hypocritical 
directors,  and  "ideali&tic"  staffers.  Shel- 
ley ran  for  the  third  time,  knowing  that 
if  she  were  caught  again,  it  -would  be  the 
"hard  rock  hotel"  of  solitary  confine- 
ment, high  walls,  barred  vfindows,  and 
the  dark. 

This  is  Shelley's  story  but  it  is  the  pat- 
tern :  children  who  run,  who  are  caught, 
and  who  run  again ;  incarceration,  no  re- 
habilitation, mindless  approaches  to 
their  treatment,  and  often  suicide  the 
only  final  escape.  While  gathering  mate- 
rial for  her  article,  "When  Children  Col- 
lide with  the  Law,"— the  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  December  5, 1971 — Ger- 
trude Samuels  came  to  know  and  be- 
friend girls  imprisoned  in  institutions 
whose  damaged  lives  were  the  basis  for 
this  story.  Her  conclusion  in  this  ap- 
proach to  juvenile  treatment  reveals  "a 
fundamental  mindlessness." 

"But  what  was  worse,"  she  says,  "was 
the  cruel  indifference  of  the  commimity 
which  threw  first  offenders  and  child 
runaways  in  with  kids  who  had  com- 
mitted crimes.  In  short,  the  prisons  were 
in  reality  schools  for  crime.l* 

I 

CONGRESSMAN   JOHN   W.    WYDLER 
MAKES  PUBLIC  FINANCIAL  DATA 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  some  groups  and  individuals 
who  have  suggested  that  Government 
officials  in  general,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  particular,  make  public  more 
facts  regarding  their  personal  finances. 
These  requests  have  taken  different 
forms. 

Although  there  is  an  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy in  such  a  request,  particularly  for 
the  members  of  one's  famfly,  a  reluc- 
tance or  refusal  to  do  so  can  be  used  to 
suggest  some  kind  of  impropriety. 

We  have  official  rules  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  of  courses,  regarding 
disclosures  of  sources  of  outside  income, 
which  have  been  in  effect  for  many 
years.  As  a  Member  of  the  House,  I  have 
fully  compUed  with  these  requirements 
and  filed  the  necessary  documentation. 
Recently,  this  matter  was  reviewed  by  an 
ad  hoc  bipartisan  committe«  of  the  New 
York  delegation  and  it  made  certain  rec- 
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ommendations  as  to  what  information 
should  be  filed  and  the  maimer  in  which 
such  filing  should  take  place. 

I  intend  to  comply  fully  with  this  rec- 
ommendation by  publishing  the  follow- 
ing facts — these  facts  will,  of  course, 
cover  my  wife  as  well  as  myself  and  be 
complete  as  to  the  two  of  us  insofar  as  all 
of  the  following  Items  are  concerned. 
The  sources  of  all  of  my  noncongressional 
income  are  from  the  law  firm  In  which  I 
am  a  general  partner,  Wydler,  Balin, 
Pares.  Soloway,  Seaton   and   Marglin, 
1510  Jericho  Turnpike,  New  Hyde  Park, 
N.Y.  In  addition  to  that,  I  have  a  small 
Income  from  dividends,  as  hereafter  set 
forth,  nnally,  there  may  be  some  income 
from  interest  on  savings  accounts  in  my 
wife's  and  children's  names,  but  this 
would  be  of  a  very  small  amount.  I  have 
no  indebtednesses  which  are  unsecured, 
except  monthly  running  charge  accounts 
in  my  wife's  name  and  the  usual  nmnlng 
household  bills  and  expenses.  The  only 
other  source  for  reimbursement  of  ex- 
penditures, other  than  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, is  from  my  aforementioned  law 
firm. 

The  identity  of  all  stocks,  bonds  and 
other  securities  owned  outright  or  bene- 
ficially by  me  and  my  wife  are  as  follows: 
Athlone  Industries,  Inc.;  Bank  of  New 
York  Co.;  Botswana  Rst.  Ltd.;  Colt  In- 
dustries; Combined  Communications 
Corp.;  Foote,  Cone,  Belding;  Industro 
Transistor,  Inc.;  Israel  Savings  Bonds; 
LTTCO,  Inc.;  Lykes  Youngstown;  Man- 
agement Assistance  Corp.;  Madison 
Square  Garden;  Marine  Midland  Banks; 
Munro  Games,  Inc.;  Noble  Liunber;  Paci- 
fic Telephone  k  Telegraph;  Pan  Ocean 
Oil;  P  &  P  Industries,  Inc.;  Penn  Cen- 
tral Railroad;  Ranchers  Packing  Corp.; 
Retail  Credit  Corp.;  Roan  Selection 
Trust;  Security  National  Bank;  Servo- 
tronics,  Inc.;  Tami,  Inc.;  Telecommuni- 
cations Industries.  Inc.;  U.S.  savings 
bonds.  Dividends  on  my  holdings  in  these 
stocks  totaled  $1,632.35  for  1972. 

I  am  a  director  in  the  P  &  P  Indus- 
tries, Inc.;  and  a  partner  in  the  afore- 
mentioned law  firm. 

I  have  paid  income  taxes  for  the  year 
1972  In  the  following  amounts:  Federal 
income  taxes  $20,917.00;  State  income 
taxes  $8,146.95. 

Although  I  do  not  now  have  the  exact 
figures  available  for  1973,  they  will  be 
substantially  similar  to  the  above  figures 
paid  by  my  wife  and  myself  on  our  joint 
income. 

I  am  publishing  this  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  or  before  April  15,  as 
was  recommended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  information 
v^^Il  prove  helpful  to  the  general  public. 


CONGRESS  IS  PROVIDING  MUCH 
NEEDED  AID  FOR  THE  AMERICAN 
WORKER 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  11,  1974 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  misguided  leadership  of  the  NJ.;:on 
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administration,  the  American  people  have 
been  subjected  to  economic  policies  which 
have  resulted  in  increased  unemployment 
in  key  Industries. 

The  93d  Congress  recognizes  that  the 
Nixon  administration  was  inviting  eco- 
nomic disaster,  and  it  has  taken  up  the 
burden  of  providing  economic  leadership 
which  our  hard-pressed  workers  so  ur- 
gently need. 

As  you  know,  this  distinguished  body 
yesterday  passed  the  second  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill  of  1974.  This  In- 
cludes $1.97  billion  for  manpower  pro- 
grams, $305  million  Is  designated  for  pub- 
lic service  employment,  $208  million  for 
summer  youth  employment  and  $1.4  bil- 
lion for  on-going  programs.  This  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  easing  the  critical  un- 
employment situation. 

By  passing  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sir  (Mr.  Obey)  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives has  shown  that  it  Is  committed  to 
eliniinating  our  economic  plight. 

This  amendment  adds  $150  million 
above  and  beyond  the  funds  already 
slated  for  manpower  programs.  We 
passed  this  amendment  by  a  vote  of  236- 
168. 

The  Nixon  administration  claims  that 
unemployment  has  stabilized  at  5.5  per- 
cent. WhUe  this  figure  appears  to  be  en- 
couraging, it  is  misleading.  National  im- 
employment  may  be  at  5.5  percent,  but 
regional  imemplosmient,  in  areas  like 
Massachusetts,  California  and  Michigan 
is  as  high  as  14  percent.  We  must  not 
allow  this  situation  to  continue. 


HEALTH  MANPOWER  SHORTAGE 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF    MI£»Oimi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Aprtt  11.  1974 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
decade  of  the  1970's  will  be  character- 
ized by  sweeping  changes  in  health  care 
delivery.  Money  and  trained  health  man- 
power have  become  scarce  resources  in 
today's  medically  underserved  society. 
Human  talent  is  the  key  to  enhancing  the 
quaUty  of  life  and  meeting  society's  medi- 
cal needs. 

By  1980,  the  health  delivery  industry 
may  be  the  Nation's  largest  consumer  of 
manpower.  As  health  care  becomes  avail- 
able to  all  citizens  in  this  afBuent  society, 
more  demands  and  pressures  will  be  ex- 
erted on  the  health  care  system.  To  meet 
this  growing  need,  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  health  manpower  must  be  increased 
through  education  and  training.  Since 
manpower  is  a  major  key  to  meeting  our 
Nation's  health  goals,  a  new  thrust  is 
clear — a  national  mandate  to  relieve 
the  chronic  shortage  of  health  manpower. 
The  Cai'negie  Commission  emphatically 
stated: 

The  most  serious  shortages  of  professional 
personnel  In  any  major  occupational  group 
m  the  United  States  are  In  the  health  serv- 
ices. 

The  estimate  of  the  allied  health  man- 
power shortage  for  1975  is  322,000.  For 
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1980  it  is  432,000.  These  numbers  do  not 
take  into  consideraticxi  new  estimates 
for  health  personnel  to  provide  services 
under  a  CtMnprehensive  National  Health 
Insurance  program.  Factors  to  consider 
are: 

First.  The  extent  to  which  increasing 
technology  and  specialization  will  be  ef- 
ficient and  desirable. 

Second.  The  extent  to  which  duties 
and  responsibihties  can  successfully  be 
delegated  to  lower-level  personnel — im- 
proved utilization. 

Third.  The  extent  to  which  the  scar- 
city of  health  manpower  in  underserved 
areas— urban  and  rural— can  be  solved. 
The  problem  is  not  one  of  sheer  num- 
bers because  the  extent  to  which  a  given 
number  of  people  meet  the  needs  will 
be  determined  by  the  kind  of  education 
and  training  received  in  a  clinical  setting. 
An  important  segment  of  allied  health 
education  is  clinical  practice  In  a  health 
faculty.  A  major  constraint  has  been  the 
need  for  more  clinical  sites. 

Until  each  health  discipline  is  recog- 
nized for  what  and  how  it  can  contribute, 
health  care  services  will  never  become  a 
workable  system.  Priority  must  be  given 
to  training  and  clinical  programs  at  all 
levels  for  allied  health  professions  and 
occupations.  To  date  there  Is  litUe 
evidence  of  health  "teams,"  in  action. 
The  capabmties,  responsibihties.  and  an 
understanding  of  utilization,  must  be 
taught  and  integrated  into  the  health 
care  system. 

Expansion  of  health  care  services,  with 
new  formats  and  new  areas  will  demand 
new  and  expanding  roles  for  the  health 
profession,  and  the  utUization  of  faciU- 
ties  such  as  primary  care  centers — 
satelUte  cUnlcs,  neighborhood  health 
centers,  secondary  school  health  centers, 
doctors  offices  and  health  stations  lo- 
cated in  sparsely  populated  rural  areas 

nursing  homes,  extended  care  facilities, 
rehabilitation  centers  and  Inner-city 
health  projects,  among  others.  These  in- 
novations cannot  reach  their  full  poten- 
tial without  the  availabiUty  of  qualified 
health  manpower — in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity to  staff  these  new  programs. 

One  approach  to  meeting  the  health 
manpower  shortage  is  the  establishment 
of  a  volunteer,  national  health  action 
program,  in  which  young  people  receive 
special  training  in  various  areas  of  the 
health  field.  This  youth  service  plan 
would  allow  a  realistic  view  and  exposure 
to  the  health  and  social  problems  of 
America,  while  offering  them  involve- 
ment and  opportunity  to  serve  their  com- 
munity and  country. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
create  a  National  Health  Action  Corps. 
The  intent  is  to  give  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica an  educational  and  rewarding  experi- 
ence in  the  real  world  before  pursuing 
advanced  education. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  a  national 
health  action  program  for  young  high 
school  graduates  in  a  full-time  volimteer 
program.  Upon  completion  of  high 
school,  the  student  would  volunteer,  then 
receive  counseling  on  the  various  health 
disciplines  available  for  training.  The  en- 
roUee  would  select  the  health  area  of  his 
choice,  and  then  commit  himself  to  an 
agreed-upon  payback  time — probably  a 
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1-  or  2-year  commitment — depending 
upon  the  time  and  training  required.  In 
many  instances  the  enrollee  could  train 
in  a  health  facility  in  his  local  area.  Such 
a  youth  service  program  not  only  would 
provide  a  transition  period — alternative 
to  college — from  a  high  school  teenager 
to  a  productive  career-oriented  adult,  but 
it  has  the  potential  of  assuring  an  ade- 
quate future  supply  of  allied  health  man- 
power and  health  professionals  in  meet- 
ing Federal  health  care  delivery  repon- 
sibilities. 


A  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED— SECTION  504  OP 
PUBLIC  LAW  93-112 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  11.  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 26  of  last  year,  President  Nixon 
signed  into  law  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973,  a  measure  he  had  al- 
ready vetoed  twice,  despite  obviously 
overwhelming  congressional  support. 
That  act.  now  Public  Law  93-112,  has 
continued  to  be  an  orphan  of  neglect — 
apparently  deliberately  ignored  in  an 
attempt  by  the  administration  to  accom- 
plish through  administrative  procrasti- 
nation what  the  President's  vetoes  could 
not. 

Implementation  deadlines  established 
in  Public  Law  93-112  have  been  ignored. 
Particularly  upsetting  is  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  de- 
lay in  implementation  of  section  504  of 
the  act. 

Section  504  reads  as  follows: 

No  otherwise  qualified  handicapped  In- 
dividual In  the  United  States  .  .  .  shall,  sole- 
ly by  reason  of  his  handicap,  be  excluded 
from  the  participation  in,  be  denied  the 
benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination 
under  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

Preliminary  plsms  for  implementation 
of  section  504  were  to  be  published  by 
December  24, 1973.  according  to  James  S. 
Dwlght,  Jr.,  Administrator  of  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service  in  testimony 
before  the  House  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Education  on  November  30,  1973.  That 
date  was  not  met,  and  subsequent  target 
dates  for  progressive  implementation  of 
the  section  have  aK>arently  not  been  met 
either. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  504  deserves 
significant  notice.  It  guarantees,  with- 
out qualification,  equal  rights  for  the 
handicapped  in  federally  funded  or  as- 
sisted programs.  Its  similarity  to  title  VI 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  In  this  re- 
spect, gives  reason  to  describe  section  504 
as  a  Civil  Rights  Act  for  the  handi- 
ci4>ped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Select  Education  Committee  on 
H.R.  70.  the  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Civil  Rights  Division,  of  the  D^}artment 
of  Justice,  Mr.  J.  Stanley  Pottinger,  said 
that  the  Depculment  of  Justice  was  giv- 
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ing  careful  consideration  to  the  implica- 
tions of  that  statute,  including  whether 
it  might  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  additional 
action  by  the  Department  to  assure  equal 
rights  for  the  handicapped. 

I  wrote  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  determine  the  progress  of  that  in- 
house  study,  and  I  have  today  received 
a  reply.  The  text  of  that  letter  follows: 

I  am  responding  to  your  inquiry  concern- 
ing my  testimony  before  the  House  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education  on  March  18, 
1974.  I  testified  at  that  time  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  was  giving  consideration 
to  the  implications  of  Section  504  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (P.L. 
93-112)  to  determine  whether  it  might  serve 
as  grounds  for  action  by  the  Department  In 
the  area  of  educational  rights  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

This  Department  has  Hot  yet  completed  its 
analysis  of  the  implications  of  Section  504. 
However,  you  should  be  aware  of  the  follow- 
ing developments. 

On  February  26,  1974  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  designated 
the  Office  for  ClvU  RigJits  of  H.E.W.  as  the 
agency  within  H.E.W.  responsible  for  the  en- 
forcement of  Section  504.  As  H.E.W. 's  state- 
ment at  the  March  18.  1974  Subcommittee 
hearing  indicates,  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights 
Is  presently  conducting  an  analysis  of  the 
tasks  required  to  effectively  Implement  Sec- 
tion 504.  The  Department  of  Justice  will 
maintain  close  liaison  with  H.E.W.  during 
this  process. 

On  March  20.  1974  in  north  Carolina  Asso- 
ciation for  Retarded  Children  v.  State  of 
North  Carolina  (C.A.  No.  3050,  E.D.  N.C.),  a 
case  In  which  the  United  States  is  a  plalntlff- 
Intervenor,  the  private  plaintiffs  amended 
their  complaint  to  Include  an  allegation  of  a 
violation  of  Section  504  through  the  alleged 
exclusion  of  mentally  retarded  students  from 
a  free  public  education.  As  plalntlff-lnter- 
venors  in  this  case,  we  Intend  to  develop  and 
present  to  the  Court  all  relevant  evidence 
concerning  a  violation  of  Section  504. 

I  hope  you  find  this  information  helpful. 
If  you  have  any  additional  questions,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Stanut  Pottinger, 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Civil  Rights 
Division. 

It  is  heartening  to  know  that  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
is  being  taken  earnestly.  I  am  partic- 
ularly pleased  that  Mr.  Pottinger  is  aware 
of  the  provision  and  is  actively  moving 
toward  a  real  implementation  of  it.  I 
hope  that  Section  504  can  indeed  become 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  for  the  Handicapped 
and  make  available  to  the  handicapped 
the  same  government-provided  programs 
and  privileges  that  the  nonhandicapped 
enjoy. 


April  11,  1^7  Jf 


UPRISING  IN  WARSAW  GHETTO 
ON  APRIL  19,  1943 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NBW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  11,  1974 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  are  some  moments  in  days  gone 
by  which  have  etched  themselves  deeply 
upon  the  pages  of  history.  The  valiant 
efforts  and  the  heroic  sacrifices  made  by 


the  Jewish  ghetto  dwellers  in  Warsaw  on 
this  day  during  one  of  the  most  crucial 
periods  of  World  War  H  cannot  be  for- 
gotten. It  is  well  for  all  of  us  to  re- 
member April  19,  1943.  that  the  Jewish 
Combat  Organization— ZiOB — command- 
ed by  Mordecai  Anzelcwicz  launched 
armed  resistance  against  the  Nazi  troops 
in  the  ghetto  of  Warsaw. 

At  no  time  in  history  has  greater 
cotirage  been  shown  than  by  these  brave 
outnumbered  and  outarmed  ZOB  forces. 
Their  gallant  efforts  against  such  over- 
whelming military  might  drew  the  ad- 
miration of  the  whole  world.  The  result- 
ing victory  by  the  Nazi,  with  the  after- 
math of  their  ruthless  punishmeht,  the 
devastating  of  over  890  acres  of  the 
ghetto  and  the  slaying  of  over  56,000 
jews,  caused  the  world  to  bow  its  head 
in  shame  and  sorrow.  Thus,  this  cour- 
ageous uprising  and  the  horrors  which 
followed  did  much  to  impress  the  world 
as  to  the  savage  and  barbaric  makeup  of 
the  Nazi  hordes  as  w^  as  the  tragic 
pUght  of  Jews  in  all  I  the  subjugated 
countries.  I 

As  we  recall  this  sorrowful  event  today 
we  find  ourselves  reflecting  in  painful 
memory  on  the  millions  of  Jews  as  well 
as  others  who  fought  to  throw  off  the 
shackles  of  Hitler's  bestial  minions. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  reflect  upon 
this  date  31  years  later,  we  remember 
well  the  victims  of  the  infamous  concen- 
tration camps  and  we  remember  well  the 
mass  slavery  to  which  millions  of  Jews 
have  been  subjected  by  the  Nazi  slave- 
masters.  All  this  we  recall  with  deep  sor- 
row. Even  so  that  sorrow  we  recall  is 
considerably  dimmed  by  the  sorrow 
which  we  feel  today  over  the  plight  of 
the  miUions  of  helpless  victims  of  current 
Soviet  enslavement. 

As  we  join  our  Jewish  friends  and 
neighbors  aU  over  the  Nation  in  their 
observance  of  this  historic  date  may  we 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  completion 
of  the  unfinished  tasks  of  freeing  all 
slaves  whether  Jew  or  gentile  from  the 
bondage  placed  upon  them  by  more 
powerful  and  greedy  nations. 

Ours  is  the  heritage  to  see  that  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  defendens  did  not  die  in 
vam.  Ours  is  the  task  to  continue  our 
utmost  to  remove  any  and  aU  forms  of 
human  enslavement  wherever  it  is  found 
gnawing  away  at  the  precious  freedom 
of  mankind. 


A  VOTE  FOR  'ICHIP' 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBDESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  drastic  need  of  new  leg- 
islation to  insure  Americans  the  best 
possible  health  care  at  a  minimal  cost. 
As  we  know,  there  are  two  principal 
health  plans.  This  article,  "A  Vote  for 
CHIP,"  may  be  beneficial  to  my  col- 
leagues: 
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A  Vote  for  CHIP 

It  seems  all  but  certain  that  Congress  this 
year  or  next  will  produce  one  of  the  most 
significant  bills  of  our  time,  designed  to 
insure  all  Americans  access  to  health  care  at 
nominal  cost. 

The  Congress  has  reached  this  point,  after 
decades  of  struggle  and  acrimony  over  what 
the  American  Medical  Association  once 
called  "socialized  medicine,"  because  of  wide- 
spread support  for  the  notion  that  an 
affluent  society  should  provide  Its  weakest 
members  with  a  minimum  standard  of  health 
care.  But  Congress  stUl  must  choose  between, 
or  reconcile,  two  principal  health  plans,  one 
backed  primarily  by  President  Nixon  and  the 
other  primarily  by  Senator  Kennedy. 

The  key  to  success  will  be  in  arriving  at  a 
plan  that  not  only  protects  the  Interests  of 
the  economically  and  medically  disadvan- 
taged but  also  of  those  people  who  have  a 
professional  and  economic  stake  in  the  de- 
livery of  health  care.  The  Idea  of  punishing 
the  AMA  and  its  members  for  past  sins  was 
never  very  worthy  and  Is  certainly  not  a 
justification  for  further  moves  towards  na- 
tionalizing the  health  profession.  Because 
the  Kennedy  plan  stlU  has  vestiges  of  that 
approach,  we  find  the  carefully  thought-out 
Nixon  proposal  more  appealing. 

Obviously,  even  Senator  Kennedy  himself 
was  Impressed  by  the  administration  plan, 
which  was  put  forward  In  early  February. 
Last  week,  the  Senator  co-sponsored  a  bill 
that  represented  a  sharp  departure  from  his 
previous  all-encompassing  $61  bUUon  na- 
tional health  program.  His  new  bill  would 
cost  $8.6  billion  In  new  federal  money,  more 
than  the  $6.4  billion  projected  for  the  Nixon 
plan,  but  Ifl  similar  In  benefits,  deductibles 
and  the  like.  Significantly,  WUbur  Mills,  who 
had  co-sponsored  the  administration  meas- 
iu"e,  also  co-sponsored  the  Kennedy  bill,  per- 
suading almost  everyone  that  the  health 
plan  show  Is  definitely  on  the  road. 

But  there  is  a  crucial  difference  between 
the  Kennedy  and  NUon  plans.  Mr.  Nixon's 
Comprehensive  Health  Insiuance  Plan,  or 
CHIP,  will  attempt  to  stimulate  competition 
In  health  Insurance  and  health  care  delivery 
methods  by  awarding  a  significant  role  to 
private  Insurers  and  delivery  plans.  AU  em- 
ployers will  be  required  to  offer  and  largely 
finance  employe  coverage,  but  Individuals 
will  be  free  to  waive  coverage  If  they 
wish.  The  Kennedy  plan,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  coverage  compulsory  for  all  Americans 
and  puts  management  of  basic  Insurance 
largely  in  the  bands  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

This  makes  It  clear  that  Senator  Kennedy, 
despite  his  generous  compromise,  has  not  lost 
sight  of  bis  eventual  goal  of  nationalized 
health  care.  But  that  goal  Is  neither  practical 
nor  desirable.  Perhaps  It  Is  true  that  by  per- 
mitting broad  latitude  for  professional  self- 
regulation  in  medical  care,  the  UJ8.  has  been 
overly  tolerant  In  the  past  of  antl-competl- 
tlve  practices.  But  a  government-operated 
monopoly  would  only  further  stultify  the  In- 
dustry and  lead  to  fttrther,  and  probably 
drastic.  Increases  in  the  real  costs  of  medical 
care.  That  Is  not  to  mention  the  almost  cer- 
tain demoralization  among  doctors,  most  of 
whom  have  a  genuine  desire  to  fulfill  their 
obligations  to  society. 

The  notion  that  the  federal  government 
can  hand  the  American  people  medical  care 
at  no  cost  Is  utter  nonsense.  In  both  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Nixon  plans,  the  major  additional 
cost  will  be  borne  by  employers,  who  In  turn 
will  pass  It  along  In  the  form  of  higher  prices, 
except  for  that  substantial  number  who  al- 
ready meet  minimum  standards.  Other  costs 
will  have  to  oome  out  of  the  federal  budget.  If 
revenues  aren't  found  to  pay  them,  they  will 
be  paid  through  Inflation. 
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However  It  Is  done,  every  citizen  must 
somehow  pay.  The  only  magical  force  that 
can  relieve  the  burden  is  greater  economic  ef- 
ficiency. The  Nixon  plan  wUl  try  to  achieve 
that  through  competition.  It  may  not  work 
perfectly  but  It  will  work  better  than  govern- 
ment monopoly  and  also  permit  a  great  deal 
more  personal  freedom.  For  that  reason  it  Is 
a  far  better  CHIP  to  play. 


RICHMOND.  CALIF..  CITIZENS  AND 
LEADERS  SUPPORT  MODEL  CITIES 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  11.  1974 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
Richmond,  Calif.,  along  with  many  other 
cities  throughout  the  United  States,  has 
benefited  from  the  model  cities  program. 

The  Richmond  model  cities  program 
has  assisted  and  has  been  involved  with 
implementation  of  housing  and  business 
development.  This  project  has  been  very 
successful  in  helping  create  new  business 
and  employment  where  it  is  badly 
needed.  Other  projects  sponsored  by  the 
Richmond  model  cities  program  deal 
with  home  improvement  projects,  drug 
abuse,  career  development,  business  de- 
velopment and  housing  loans,  and  public 
agency  management  Integration.  The 
resovurces  available  to  the  Richmond 
community  are  numerous  and  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  viable 
support  of  model  cities. 

Now,  since  the  Nixon  administration 
has  placed  such  a  low  priority  on  domes- 
tic programs  and  human  needs,  many 
social  programs  have  been  terminated. 
We  are  now  aware  that  the  model  cities 
program  may  come  to  an  abrupt  end  and 
such  successful  ventures  discontinued. 

I  believe  that  termination  of  model 
cities  program  would  have  the  practical 
effect  of  depriving  a  substantial  propor- 
tion of  our  citizens,  who  desperately  need 
services  provided  them  by  this  program. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  make 
every  effort  to  continue  full  funding  of 
model  cities  programs  imtil  omnibus 
community  development  legislation  Is 
enacted  and  appropriations  made  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  tune  I  would  like 
to  insert  In  the  Recoro  correspondence 
I  have  received  concerning  the  success- 
ful Richmond  model  cities  program: 
Richmond  Unified  School  Dist«ict, 

Richmond.  Calif.,  April  1, 1974. 
Hon.  Ronald  V.  Dellttms, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Dellums:  The  Richmond  Unified 
School  District  has  been  Involved  with  the 
Implementation  of  the  career  development 
project  of  the  Richmond  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram during  the  past  years.  This  project  has 
been  very  successful  as  evidenced  by  the 
acquisition  of  professional  status  and  regu- 
lar employment  of  Career  Opportunities 
ProgrEun  graduates. 

We  are  now  aware  that  Model  Cities  may 
be  terminated  and  such  succesful  ventures 
discontinued  as  legislation  for  the  proposed 
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Community  Development  Block  Grant  Pro- 
grams may  not  be  passed  by  Congress  for  a 
year  or  more. 

In  support  of  Model  Cities,  I  request  that 
you  make  every  effort  to  continue  full-fund- 
ing of  Model  Cities  Programs  until  Commu- 
nity Development  legislation  Is  enacted  and 
appropriations  arc  available  to  local  govern- 
ments. 

Sincerely. 

Dr.  R.  W.  LovETTE. 
Deputy  Suijenntendi  trt. 


National  Leaders. 
Oakland,  Calif.,  April  2, 1974. 
Hon.  Ronald  V.  Dellums, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Ron:  The  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  and  myself  have  been  Involved 
with  the  implementation  of  the  Business 
Development  and  Housing  Loans  projects  of 
the  Richmond  Model  Cities  Program  during 
the  past  years.  These  projects  have  been  very 
successful  In  helping  create  new  business 
and  employment  where  employment  is  badly 
needed. 

We  are  now  aware  that  Model  Cities  may 
be  terminated  and  such  successful  venttu-es 
discontinued  as  legislation  for  the  proposed 
Community  Development  Block  Grant  Pro- 
grams may  not  be  passed  by  Congress  for  a 
year    or    more. 

In  support  of  Model  Cities.  I  request  that 
you  make  every  effort  to  continue  full-fund- 
ing of  Model  Cities  Programs  untu  Commu- 
nity Development  legislation  is  enacted  and 
appropriations  are  available  to  local  govern- 
ments. 

Shicerely  yours. 

Earl  L.  Creer. 


CiTT  of  Richmond,  Calif., 

April  3,  1974. 
Hon.  Ronald  V.  Dellums, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives: 

The  Richmond  Police  D^artment  has  been 
Involved  with  the  Implementation  of  the 
Public  Agency  Management  Integration 
Project  of  the  Richmond  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram during  the  past  years.  This  project  has 
been  very  successful  and  Is  currently  being 
Institutionalized. 

We  are  now  aware  that  Model  Cities  may 
be  terminated  and  such  successful  ventures 
discontinued  as  legislation  for  the  proposed 
Community  Development  Block  Grant  Pro- 
grams may  not  be  passed  by  Congress  for  a 
year  or  more. 

In  support  of  Model  Cities,  I  request  that 
you  make  every  effort  to  continue  full-fund- 
ing of  Model  Cities  Programs  until  Com- 
munity Development  legislation  Is  enacted 
and  appropriations  are  available  to  local 
governments. 

Roy  E.  Estes, 
Acting  Chief  of  Police. 

Contra    Costa    Countt    Medical 
Services, 

April  4, 1974. 
Hon.  RoNAU)  V.  Dellums, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Richmond  Discovery  Center 
has  been  Involved  with  the  Implementation 
of  the  Drug  Abuse  project  of  the  Richmond 
Model  Cities  Program  during  the  past  years. 
This  project  has  been  very  successful  as  a 
drug  prevention,  drug  Intervention,  drug 
education,  drug  information  and  drug  refer- 
ral Center.  The  resources  that  are  avaUable  to 
the  community  are  numerous  and  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  the  viable 
productive  supptxi;  of  Model  Cities. 

We  are  now  aware  that  Model  Cities  may 
be  terminated  and  such  successful  ventures 
dl.scontlnued  as  legislation  for  the  proposed 
Community  Development  Block  Grant  Pro- 
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gnons  in*y  not  be  paued  by  Congress  for  a 
yeairor  more. 

In  support  of  Model  Cities,  I  request  tb*t 
you  make  every  effort  to  continue  full-fund- 
ing of  Model  Cities  Proe^ams  until  Com- 
munity Development  legislation  is  enacted 
and  appropriations  are  available  to  local 
governments. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jim  Sum meks, 
Director.  Richmond  Discovery  Center. 

Bank  or  Amxuca,  Richmond  Branch, 

AprU  1, 1974. 

Hon.    RONAU)    V.    I>EIXt7MS, 

us.  Houae  of  Repreaentativea. 

DxAK  CoHcsxssMAN  DEU.I7MS:  The  Bank  of 
America  bas  been  involved  wltb  tbe  Imple- 
mentation of  tbe  bMne  improvement  projects 
of  tbe  Rlcbmond  Model  Cities  Program  dur- 
ing tbe  past  years.  These  projects  have  been 
very  successfiil  as  to  tbe  Improvement  of  the 
bousing  m  tbe  city  of  Rlcbmond. 

We  are  now  aware  that  Model  Cities  may 
be  terminated  and  such  successful  ventures 
discontinued  as  legislation  for  the  proposed 
Community  Development  Block  Grant  Pro- 
grams may  not  be  passed  by  Congress  for  a 
year  or  more. 

In  support  of  Model  Cities,  I  request  that 
you  make  every  effort  to  continue  full-fund- 
ing of  Model  Cities  Programs  untu  Commu- 
nity Development  legislation  is  enacted  and 
i4>propriatlons  are  available  to  local  govern- 
ments. 

Sincerely, 

J.    PaKNDEBCAST, 

Assistant  Timeplan  Head. 

Richmond  Redetklopmemt  Acenct, 

Richmond,  Calif..  April  2. 1974. 

Hon.    RONAUI   V.    DlXLVMS, 

17.5.  House  of  Representatives. 

DiAB  CONCKXSSMAN  Dellums!  During  the 
past  years  tbe  Richmond  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram bas  assisted  and  has  been  Involved  with 
tbe  Implementation  of  housing  and  business 
development  in  tbe  Downtown  and  North 
Rlcbniond  Urban  Renewal  ProjecU.  tbe 
Neighborhood  Faculty  Program  In  the  Nevln 
Center  Renewal  Project  and  in  the  planning 
of  the  Port  and  Hilltop  Renewal  Projects. 

We  are  now  aware  that  Model  Cities  may 
be  terminated  and  such  successful  ventures 
discontinued  as  legislation  for  the  proposed 
Community  Development  Block  Grant  Pro- 
grams may  not  be  passed  by  Congress  for  a 
year  or  more. 

In  Bum>ort  of  Model  Cities,  I  request  that 
you  make  every  effort  to  continue  full  fund- 
ing of  Model  Cities  Programs  until  Commu- 
nMy  Development  legislation  Is  enacted  and 
^ppr(q>rlatlons  are  available  to  local  govern- 
ments. 

Sincerely, 

James  K.  Kimoto, 
Acting  Administrator. 


THE  LAND  USE  PLANNING  ACT 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAurosNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  11,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  April  23, 1970, 1  Introduced  a  major 
bill  that  I  entitled  the  "Comprehensive 
lAnd  Use  Act  of  1970."  On  April  23,  1974, 
4  years  to  the  day  after  the  introduction 
of  that  bill  the  Subcommittee  on  the  En- 
vironment of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  n.8.  House  of 
Representatives  will  begin  2  additional 
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days  of  hearings  on  the  Land  Use  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974.  For  me  there  Is  irony 
in  this,  for  the  Honorable  Morris  Udall 
and  the  other  Members  of  the  House  who 
have  dedicated  their  time  and  energies  to 
this  issue,  I  am  sure  that  there  is  frustra- 
tion. 

The  bUl  I  introduced  4  years  ago  In- 
cluded many  of  the  provisions  of  the  leg- 
islation before  us,  and  Quite  a  few  more 
provisions  that  I  believe  should  be  before 
us.  However,  it  is  not  the  omissions  of 
H.R.  10294,  the  Land  Use  Planning  Act 
of  1974,  that  are  the  reason  for  the  new- 
est round  of  hearings,  llie  reason  is  that 
a  small  minority  has  poisoned  the  atmos- 
phere aroimd  this  bill  and  distorted  its 
purpose.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  that  was 
to  be  before  us  was  a  carefully  drawn 
compromise  that  gave  great  considera- 
tion to  the  criticisms  raised  about  the 
possible  impact  of  the  legislation.  This 
bill  continued  to  gather  support  from 
numerous  divergent  groups,  and  it  began 
to  look  Uke  a  motherhood  issue.  Support- 
ers of  the  Land  Use  Planning  Act  of 
1974  included  the  President  and  seversd 
ofiQces  in  the  executive  branch,  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Confterence,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties,  the  AFL-CIO,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  and  innumerable 
other  institutions  and  groups.  Then  a  de- 
termined, emotional,  and  malicious  cam- 
paign was  begim  to  defeat  this  legislation. 
We  have  all  been  recipients  of  communi- 
cations from  misinformed  citizens  who 
have  been  frightened  into  thinking  that 
"planning"  meant  "control"  and  "land 
use  planning"  meant  "confiscation  of 
land."  It  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  when  suiy 
segment  of  the  American  people  can  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  would  undermine 
the  Constitution  and  threaten  their  very 
security.  The  conduct  of  this  administra- 
tion has  given  substance  to  these  fears 
by  its  almost  dictatorial  actions,  but  this 
should  not  prevent  us  from  considering 
a  modest,  ev^i  timid.  Land  Use  Planning 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that  some 
of  our  colleagues  intend  to  substitute  a 
useless  piece  of  legislation  for  H.R.  10294, 
a  bill  which  represents  4  years  of  con- 
sideration and  is  a  step  forward,  in  the 
hopes  of  appeasing  the  malicious  and  the 
misinformed.  It  is  their  right  to  do  so, 
but  this  body  should  flatly  reject  any 
such  substitutions.  As  ia  clear  by  now,  I 
am  one  of  those  who  is  not  satisfied  with 
H.R.  10294.  I  intend  to  include  at  the 
end  of  these  remarks  the  statement  of 
findings,  declaration  of  poUcy  and  pur- 
pose of  my  Comprehensive  Land  Use  Act 
of  1970.  The  findings,  policy,  and  pur- 
pose described  in  1970  still  apply  in  1974, 
and  the  need  is  even  more  critical.  In  4 
years  the  House  has  still  failed  to  act 
on  this  legislation.  Mr.  Jackson  in  the 
other  body  and  Mr.  Udall  in  this  one 
have  given  leadership  to  the  Congress  in 
this  field.  We  have  failed  to  follow.  I 
recognize  the  need  for  a  leader  to  com- 
promise at  the  appropriate  times,  and 
Mr.  Udall  Is  to  be  commended  for  his 
continued  guidance  of  this  legislation. 
H.R.  10294  does  none  of  the  things  its 
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enemies  ascribe  to  It,  and  only  some  of 
the  things  that  I  believe  are  necessary 
and  proper  fimctions  for  the  Federal 
Government.  If  the  provisions  that  I 
would  like  to  see  included  in  H.R.  10294 
were  implied  by  the  exl*ting  language, 
then  I  would  be  satisfied.  However,  they 
are  not,  and  at  some  point  in  the  future 
I  hope  to  see  this  situation  remedied. 

In  this  respect  one  of  the  arguments 
of  the  critics  of  this  legijlatirai  is  valid. 
Proponents  of  good,  strong,  and  effective 
land  use  planning  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  this  bill.  They  will  continue  to  press 
their  points.  This  effort  will  be  made 
quite  openly,  and  the  sponsors  of  the 
current  bill  are  acting  in  good  faith  when 
they  say  the  bill  does  only  what  they  say 
it  does.  It  is  simply  obvious  that  more 
Federal  assistance  and  intolvement  than 
that  envisaged  under  HJl.  10294  will 
be  needed.  It  is  also  obvious  that  a  ma- 
jority of  this  body  does  not  now  agree 
with  this  assessment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  quick  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  10294  by  the  House.  The 
hearings  that  will  be  held  later  this 
month  should  satisfy  the  most  persistent 
critic.  Let  us  get  on  with  the  Nation's 
business  and  pass  this  measure.  It  Is,  as 
I  have  stated,  a  mild  measure,  a  com- 
promise solution.  Yet  it  is  a  positive  and 
necessary  step  in  an  area  of  critical  na- 
tional concern,  the  future  of  the  land. 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
include  the  statement  of  findings,  dec- 
laration of  policy,  and  purpose  of  my 
Comprehensive  Land  Use  Act  of  1970 
which  clearly  outlines,  in  detail,  my 
views  on  this  subject: 

H.R.    17190,   IN   THe   9lrr  Congress 
A  bill  to  establish  means  for  developing  com- 
prehensive  national,   regional,   and   State 
land  use  planning  policies  and  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  Staites  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  and  implementing  such 
policies,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act   may    be   cited   as   the   "Comprehensive 
Land  Use  Act  of  1970". 

FINDINGS    AND     DECLARATIOH     OF    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  bereby  finds  that 
there  is  a  national  interest  in  a  m(»«  efficient 
and  comprehensive  system  of  national,  re- 
gional, and  statewide  land-uee  planning  and 
decisionmaking  and  that  the  rapid  and  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  Nation's  p«^ulation, 
expanding  urban  development,  proliferating 
transportation  systems,  large  scale  Industrial 
and  economic  growth,  conflicts  In  emerging 
patterns  of  land  use,  the  fragmentation  of 
governmental  entities  exercising  land-use 
planning  powers,  and  the  Incieased  size,  scale, 
and  Impact  of  private  actioas,  have  created 
a  situation  in  which  land-use  management 
decisions  of  national,  regional,  and  state- 
wide concern  are  being  mad«  on  the  basis  of 
exi)edlency,  tradition,  short-term  economic 
considerations,  and  other  factors  which  are 
often  unrelated  to  the  real  concerns  of  all 
the  States  and  to  sound  national  land-use 
policy. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  all 
across  the  Nation  a  failure  to  conduct  com- 
petent, ecologically  sound  land-use  planning 
bas  required  public  and  private  enterprise  to 
delay,  litigate,  and  cancel  pr<q>o6ed  public 
utUity  and  Industrial  and  commercial  de- 
velopments because  of  unresolved  land  use 
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questions,  thereby  causing  an  unnecessary 
waste  of  human  and  economic  resources  and 
a  threat  to  public  services  and  often  result- 
ing In  decisions  to  locate  utilities  and  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  activities  in  the  area 
of  least  public  and  political  resistance,  but 
without  regard  to  relevant  ecological  and  en- 
vironmental land  use  considerations. 

(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  many 
Federal  agencies  are  deeply  involved  in  na- 
tional, regional,  and  State  land-use  planning 
and  management  activities  which  because  of 
the  lack  of  consistent  policy  often  result 
in  needless,  undesirable,  and  costly  conflicts 
between  agencies  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government;  that  existing  Federal  land-use 
planning  programs  have  a  significant  effect 
upon  the  location  of  population,  economic 
growth,  and  on  the  character  of  industrial, 
urban,  and  rural  development;  that  the 
purposes  of  such  programs  are  frequently  in 
conflict,  thereby  subsidizing  undesirable  and 
costly  patterns  of  land-use  development;  and 
that  a  concerted  efl^ort  is  necessary  to  inter- 
relate and  coordinate  existing  and  future 
Federal,  regional.  State,  and  private  decision- 
making within  a  system  of  planned  develop- 
ment and  established  priorities  that  is  In 
accordance  with  a  national  land-use  plan- 
ning policy. 

(d)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  while 
the  primary  responsibility  and  constitutional 
authority  for  land  use  planning  and  man- 
agement of  non-Federal  land  rests  with  State 
and  local  government  under  our  system  of 
government,  it  is  increasingly  evident  that 
the  manner  in  which  this  responsibility  is 
exercised  within  each  locality  and  State  has 
a  tremendous  influence  upon  the  utility,  the 
value,  and  the  future  of  the  pitblic  domain 
lands,  the  national  parks,  forests,  seashores, 
lakeshores,  recreation  and  wilderness  areas 
and  other  Federal  lands  in  addition  to  non- 
Federal  land  in  all  our  States;  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  in  regional.  State,  and 
local  decisions  affecting  these  areas  extends 
to  the  citizens  of  all  States;  and  that  the 
failure  to  plan  and,  in  some  casea,  poor  land- 
use  planning  at  the  regional,  S'.ate,  and  local 
level  pose  serious  problems  of  liroad  national, 
regional,  and  public  concern  and  often  result 
In  irreparable  damage  to  commonly  owned 
assets  of  great  national  importance  such  as 
estuaries,  ocean  beaches,  and  other  areas  in 
public  ownership. 

(e)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
land-use  decisions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment often  have  a  tremendous  impact  upon 
the  ecology,  the  environment,  and  the  pat- 
terns of  development  in  local  communities; 
that  the  substance  and  the  nature  of  a  na- 
tional land-use  planning  policy  ought  to  be 
formulated  upon  an  expression  of  the  needs 
and  Interests  of  regional.  State,  and  local 
government  as  well  as  those  of  the  Federal 
Government,  private  groups,  and  Indi- 
viduals; and  the  Federal  land-use  decisions 
require  greater  participation  by  State  and 
local  government  to  insure  that  tliey  are  In 
accord  with  the  highest  and  best  standards 
of  land-use  management  and  the  desires  and 
aspirations  of  regional,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment. 

(f)  In  order  to  promote  tlie  general  wel- 
fare and  to  provide  full  and  wise  applica- 
tion of  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  strengthening  the  environmental, 
recreational,  economic  and  social  well-being 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
gress declares  that  it  is  a  continuing  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government,  cons'st- 
ent  with  the  responsibility  of  State  and  local 
government  for  land-use  planning  and  man- 
agement, to  undertake  the  development  of 
a  national  policy,  to  be  known  as  the  na- 
tional land-use  planning  policy,  which  shall 
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incorporate  ecological,  environmental,  es- 
thetic, economic,  social  and  other  appropriate 
factors.  Such  policy  shall  serve  as  a  guide 
in  making  specific  decisions  at  the  national, 
regional,  and  State  level  which  affect  the 
pattern  of  environmental,  recreational,  and 
industrial  growth  and  development  on  the 
Federal  lands,  and  shall  provide  a  frame- 
work for  development  of  regional.  State,  and 
local  land-use  policy. 

(g)  The  Congress  further  declares  that  the 
national  land-use  planning  policy  should — 

(1)  favor  patterns  of  land -use  planning, 
management  and  development  which  are  In 
accord  with  sound  ecological  principles  and 
which  offer  a  range  of  alternative  locations 
for  specific  activities  and  encourage  the  wise 
and  balanced  use  of  the  Nation's  land  and 
water  resources; 

(2)  provide  for  future  economic  health  of 
the  United  States; 

( 3 )  favorably  influence  patterns  of  popula- 
tion distribution  in  a  manner  such  that  a 
wild  range  of  scenic,  environmental,  and  cul- 
tural amenities  are  available  to  all  the  Amer- 
ican people; 

(4)  contribute  to  carrying  out  the  Fed- 
eral responsibility  for  revitalizing  existing 
rural  communities  and  encourage,  where  ap- 
propriate, new  communities  which  offer  di- 
verse opportunities  and  a  diversity  of  living 
styles; 

(5)  assist  State  government  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  major  land-use  planning  and 
management  decisions  which  are  of  regional, 
interstate,  and  national  concern : 

(6)  facilitate  increased  coordination  in  the 
administration  of  Federal  programs  so  as  to 
encourage  rational  and  desirable  policies  af- 
fecting the  environment,  as  well  as  recrea- 
tional and  industrial  land-use  planning;  and 

(7)  systematize  methods  for  the  continu- 
ing collection  and  exchange  of  land-use,  en- 
vironmental, and  ecological  information  In 
order  to  assist  all  levels  of  government  in 
the  implementation  and  further  develop- 
ment of  the  national  land-use  planning 
policy. 

(h)  The  Congress  further  declares  that  in- 
telligent land-use  planning  and  management 
provides  the  single  most  important  Institu- 
tional device  for  preserving  and  enhancing 
the  environment,  for  ecologically  sound  de- 
velopment, and  for  Improving  conditions  ca- 
pable of  supporting  the  highest  quality  of 
life  for  all  Americans. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  3.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title — 

(a)  to  establish  a  national  policy  to  en- 
courage and  assist  the  several  States  to  exer- 
cise more  effectively  their  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  planning,  management, 
and  administration  of  the  Nation's  land  and 
related  resources  through  the  development 
and  implementation  of  comprehensive  na- 
tional, regional,  and  State  land-use  policies 
and  management  programs  designed  to 
achieve  an  ecologically  and  envlronmentaly 
sound  use  of  the  Nation's  land  resources; 

(b)  to  establish  a  grant-in-aid  program 
to  assist  State  and  local  government  to  hire 
and  train  the  personnel,  and  gain  the  com- 
petence necessary  to  develop.  Implement,  and 
administer  State  land-use  plans  which  meet 
Federal  and  regional  policies  and  guidelines 
and  which  will  be  responsive  and  effective  in 
dealng  with  the  growing  pressures  of  con- 
flicting demands  on  a  finite  land  resource 
base; 

(c)  to  establish  reasonable  and  flexible 
Federal  and  regional  policies  criteria  and  re- 
quirements to  give  individual  States  guid- 
ance in  the  development  of  comprehensive 
land-use  planning  policies  and  to  condition 
the  distribution  of  certain  Federal  funds  on 
the  establishment  of  adequate  land-use 
policies;  and 
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(d)  to  exercise  the  Federal  Government's 
responsibility  to  maintsdn,  develop,  and  re- 
fine a  coherent  national  land  use  poUcy  with 
respect  to  the  planning,  management,  and 
administration  of  all  federally  owned  lands. 


THE  WORKINGWOMAN 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gus  Tyler, 
vice  president  and  education  director  of 
the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers  Union,  AFL-CIO,  wrote  a 
column  reporting  on  the  organizing 
meeting  of  3,000  women  trade  unionists 
into  the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union 
Women,  CLUW. 

As  Mr.  Tyler  says,  women  "work  be- 
cause they  have  to."  I  commend  the  ar- 
ticle to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

(From  the  Long  Island  Press,  Apr.  4,  1974] 

Women's  New  Clout  in  Labor  Force 

(By   Gus   Tyler) 

The  3.000  working  women  who  gathered 
in  Chicago  to  add  a  proletarian  dimension 
to  Women's  Lib  convened  under  an  auspicious 
rubric:  CLUW  (Coalition  of  Labor  Union 
Women).  For  CLUW  Is  a  clue  to  sexogenic 
changes  shaping  a  future  America. 

Within  the  foreseeable  future,  women  will 
make  up  at  least  half  the  labor  force.  In 
1920,  they  were  only  20  per  cent;  now  they 
are  40  per  cent. 

A  majority  of  women  workers  are  In  the 
white  collar  and  service  sectors — the  fastest 
growing  turf  in  our  economy.  As  such  employ- 
ment expands,  the  number  (and  percentage ) 
of  females  In  the  labor  force  grows. 

Women  at  work  are  no  longer  young  sin- 
gles (average  age  of  28)  as  they  were  In 
the  1920s;  they  are  now  married  women 
(average  age  38) . 

They  do  not  work  for  pin-money.  They 
work  because  they  have  to.  If  women  left  the 
labor  market,  the  percentage  of  husband- 
wife  families  living  In  poverty  would  more 
than  double. 

Working  women  come  mainly  from  middle 
America.  If  a  husband's  Income  Is  between 
$7,000  and  $9,999,  then  his  wife  is  likely  to  go 
to  work;  Almost  half  the  wives  in  such  fami- 
lies do.  (A  smaller  rate  prevails  In  families 
where  husbands  earn  less  than  $5,000  or  more 
than  $10,000.) 

According  to  the  U.S.  Labor  Department 
Women's  Bureau  figures,  of  the  nation's  32 
million  working  women,  12.2  million  are 
mothers:  7.9  million  with  kids  between  ages 
6  and  17 — 2  million  with  children  under  6 
and  another  2.3  million  with  children  under 
3.  Close  to  6  million  children  under  age  6 
have  working  mothers.  Inevitably,  these 
motliers  will  demand — and  get — day  care 
through  public  action  for  their  children. 

Women's  roles  in  the  home,  with  equal  in- 
evitability, undergo  a  revolution.  Bearing  the 
young  becomes  increasingly  a  public  charge. 
The  actual  size  of  the  family  slxrinks  with  the 
help  of  pills  and  sterilization.  (One  out  of 
every  six  couples  in  America  has  gone 
through  voluntary  sterilization.) 

Working-class  women  who  were  lit>erated 
from  traditional  chores  by  dishwashers,  dia- 
per services,  and  precooked  foods,  are  now 
increasingly  liberated  from  long  years  of 
tending  big  families. 

All  these  facts — cool,  calculable,  conse- 
quential facts— ha\e  been  doing  more  to  re- 
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make  tbe  American  woman  tlian  all  the  rea- 
son and  rbetorlc  of  the  military  llteratae  who 
glTe  Women's  Ub  its  dramatic  focus. 

Whether  the  new  lira.  liUddle  America  is  a 
better  wife  and  mother  or  a  worse  one  will  be 
an  open  question.  But  there  Is  no  question  at 
all  that  she  will  be  a  different  and  more  in- 
fluential presence. 

Economic  determinism  is  not  dead.  As 
women  learn  to  win  bread  in  the  work  place, 
they  also  will  learn  to  win  arguments  at 
home  and  to  win  elections  m  the  nation. 


POLITICS  BY  TAXATION 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  11,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  all  the  talk  le^rding  the  Issue 
of  public  financing  of  campaigns,  I 
thought  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  .^ril  10  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, would  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues : 

IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  10,  1974] 
POLincs  BT  Taxation 
(By  Vermont  Royster) 

"To  compel  a  man  to  furnish  contributions 
of  money  for  the  propagation  of  opinions 
which  he  disbelieves  and  abhors,"  wrote 
Thomas  Jefferson,  "is  sinful  and  tyrannical." 

Jefferson  was  speaking  of  religious  opinions 
for  in  1786 — a  decade  after  the  Declaration 
of  Independence — religious  views  and  poli- 
tical opinions  were  often  closely  entwined. 
The  reninants  of  religious  orthodoxies  still 
lingered  In  the  poutlcs  of  the  former  colo- 
nies; Catholicism  In  Blaryland,  for  example, 
•nd  Protestantism  in  Virginia.  Among  many 
people  there  was  stUI  strong  sentiments  for 
the  support  of  religion  out  of  the  public 
treas«u-y. 

Here  Jefferson,  as  always,  was  on  the  side 
of  freedom  of  thought.  But  It  was  not  enough, 
he  said,  that  a  man  should  be  free  to  hold 
what  opinions  he  wished,  free  to  express 
them,  free  to  support  them  with  his  money 
or  other  treasure.  He  must  also  be  free  of 
being  forced  to  support  by  his  taxes  those 
opinions  In  which  he  did  not  believe. 

Hence  ho  insisted  upon  this  prmciple  In 
the  Virginia  bUl  for  the  establishment  of 
religious  freedom.  It  was  a  principle  later 
incorporated  into  the  federal  Constitution, 
and  today  It  Lb  a  principle  so  fully  accepted 
that  we  can  hardly  imagine  It  was  once  a 
matter  of  controversy. 

Accepted,  that  Is,  with  regard  to  religious 
opinion.  But  now,  strangely  enough,  the 
same  controversy  Is  arising  again  with  regard 
to  secular  political  opinions.  There  Is  a 
growing  sentiment  in  Congress  and  else- 
where for  the  taxation  of  sU  citizens  for  the 
support  of  particular  political  parties  and 
political  candidates. 

There  are  at  least  three  bills  In  Congress 
for  mandatory  public  financing  of  political 
campaigns.  Senator  Kennedy  is  a  leading  sup- 
porter of  the  Idea.  A  number  of  Influential 
organizations,  such  as  Common  Cause  and 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  are  lobbying 
for  it.  The  philosophy  of  this  kind  of  taxa- 
tion Is  defended  by  many  academics  of  the 
lllseral  tradition. 

That  this  once  discarded  Idea  should  be 
reborn  Is  not  difficult  to  understand.  Many 
thoughtful  people  have  been  long  disturbed 
by  our  campaign  practices,  most  particularly 
by  the  mounting  costs  of  political  campaign- 
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ing  and  the  resultant  dfependence  of  candi- 
dates on  those  who  wiU  pay  their  bills.  This 
unhappmess  has  been  Intensified  by  the 
Watergate  scandals.  Among  almost  every 
K^i^P — liberals,  conserv»tives.  Republicans, 
Democrats — there  Is  a  groping  for  what  can 
be  done  to  Improve  the  system. 

In  that  groping  a  good  many  Interesting 
ideas  have  been  put  forward:  the  limiting 
of  campaign  periods,  particularly  In  Presi- 
dential elections;  requirements  for  full  dis- 
closure of  the  source  of  all  campaign  con- 
tributions; restrictions  on  the  amount  of  any 
one  contribution  to  any  one  candidate;  the 
use  of  a  voluntary  Income  tax  check-off  for 
political  support;  allowing  the  deductibility 
from  Income  tax  for  contributions  up  to  some 
modest  sum;  new  laws  against  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  ■'dirty  tricks";  and  so 
on. 

There  are,  indeed,  few  who  would  argue 
that  the  present  system  Cannot  be  Improved. 
The  nub  of  the  matter,  though.  Is  how  to 
Improve  the  political  process  without  Injior- 
Ing  the  fundamental  principle  of  political 
liberty— the  right  of  a  citizen  to  support  the 
political  Ideas  he  believes  in  and.  conversely, 
not  to  have  to  support  political  ideas  he 
abhors. 

It's  a  problem  Inherent  In  many  of  the 
proposals.  For  example,  those  who  write  for 
the  public  prints  are  not  restricted  In  raising 
their  voices  to  support  their  political  Ideas 
or  political  candidates.  If,  then,  a  news- 
paper day  after  day  praises  one  candidate 
and  condemns  another,  are  those  of  a  differ- 
ent persuasion  to  be  restricted  In  the  amount 
they  can  contribute  foe  advertising,  pam- 
phlets or  broadcasts  by  •way  of  reply?  Is  it 
equitable  for  one  voice  to  be  ro.-trained  and 
another  not? 

The  public  financUig  of  polltiral  parties,  or 
candidates,  raises  some  especially  troubling 
questions.  On  the  practical  level,  no  matter 
what  formula  you  use  for  allocating  these 
funds,  some  political  caodldates  will  be  fa- 
vored by  this  public  largess,  some  penalized. 
It  would  he  ridiculona  to  ladle  it  out  to 
every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  who  savs  hes 
a  presidential  candidate.  There  must  be  some 
eligibility  rule.  But  any  eligibility  rule  favors 
exlstmg  parties,  discriminates  against  new 
parties  or  Independents  no  matter  how  much 
public  support  they  may  have  at  the  time. 
Under  the  current  doctrine  Governor  Wal- 
lace would  not  be  eligible.  His  Independent 
Party  did  not  get  5%  of  the  popular  vote  in 
1972.  Barred  from  the  public  funds  being 
distributed  to  others,  and  with  his  own  sup- 
porters limited  by  the  same  restrictions  as 
applied  to  the  other  partfco,  he  and  his  sup- 
porters would  be  at  a  hopeless  financial  dis- 
advanUge.  Yet  will  anyoae  argue  that  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  has  not  been  In  the  past,  and 
may  not  be  again,  a  "serious"  candidate  en- 
titled to  a  public  hearing  in  the  political 
forum? 

What  If  you  change  the  rules?  What  If  you 
use  some  other  formula  so  that  Governor 
WaUace,  running  as  an  Independent  Is  al- 
lowed to  share  In  this  public  largess  paid  for 
by  aU  the  taxpayers?  Then  you  have  created 
a  situation  where  those  to  whom  Governor 
Wallace  and  all  he  stand*  for  are  abhorrent 
are  forced  to  pay  for  his  Campaign. 

The  dilemma  Is  no  less  as  between  the  two 
major  parties.  Any  formula  must  be  based 
on  what  the  parties  polled  In  the  last  elec- 
tion, and  as  we  have  many  times  seen  the 
pubUc  political  sentiment  can  change  dras- 
tically between  elections  «o  that  no  formula 
can  meet  present  circumstances.  Had  we,  m- 
deed,  had  such  a  system  In  times  past  there 
would  likely  be  no  Republican  Party  at  all 
and  we  would  be  debating  what  share  to  give 
to  the  Whigs. 
There  Is  much  we  can  do  to  improve  our 
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present  campaigning  system.  But  If  poUtlcal 
liberty  means  anything  at  all  It  surely  means 
both  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  support  what 
poUtlcal  optaions  he  pleases  and  not  to  be 
coerced  into  supporttog  tl>ose  he  detests.  If 
we  forget  that  in  our  rush  to  correct  every 
seeming  abuse,  we  risk  ttte  worst  abuse  of 
all  the  tyranny  of  the  public  purse  over  that 
political  liberty. 


ENERGY  DOWN  ON  THE  FARM: 
CRISIS  OR  PROBLEM? 


■J. 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  re- 
cently supplied  with  a  copy  of  an  address 
delivered  March  5  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Yarring- 
ton,  executive  vice  president  of  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  Indiana,  before  the  annual 
Farm  Forum  of  the  Greater  Minneapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Yarrington's 
speech,  entitled  "Energy  Down  on  the 
Farm:  Crisis  or  Problem?"  is  sufficiently 
important  to  warrant  its  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  address  follows: 

Enehcy  Dowtn  on  the  I^arm:   Crisis  or 
Phoblem? 
(By  B.  J.  YarrUigton) 
I'd  like  you  to  know  how  much  I  appreci- 
ate the  privilege  of  speakhig  to  this  large  as- 
sembly of  VIP's.  So  often  lately,  when  an  oil 
man  is  called  on  to  speak  In  public,  he  feels 
like  the  peasant  appointed  to  taste  the  king's 
food :  If  it  weren't  for  the  honor  of  the  thing, 
he'd  just  as  soon  not. 

But  today  Is  different.  It's  a  pleasure  to 
have  this  chance  to  discuss  the  nation's  en- 
ergy problem  with  people  in  the  farmmg  bus- 
iness. It's  especlaUy  good  to  see  so  many 
young  folks  here.  You  should  have  more  than 
Just  a  casual  interest  in  th«  issue — because  I 
foresee  you'll  be  mlddle-agad  before  you  wit- 
ness the  energy  abundance  your  fathers  took 
for  granted. 

For  this  reason  I  was  particularly  Inter- 
ested to  hear  the  President  tell  us  at  his  re- 
cent press  conference  that  we  don't  have  a 
crisis — although  we  do  h»ve  a  problem.  I 
agree  thoroughly  with  his  conclusion,  but  I 
disagree— equally  thoroughly— with  the  rea- 
soning that  led  him  to  It.  We  do  not  have  an 
energy  crisis  today— not,  as  Mr.  NLxon  be- 
lieves, because  It  has  come  »nd  gone,  but  be- 
cause It  has  yet  to  arrive. 

Crises  are  turning  points,  after  which  the 
basic  situation  improves.  'What  we've  been 
through  this  winter,  and  What  we  face  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  Is  a  3<  ries  of  trials  In 
which  near-term  shortages  create  temporary 
pressures.  When  the  pinch  Is  eased,  we  feel 
a  little  welcome  relief.  But  we'd  be  wrong 
to  think  that  our  troubles  are  behind  us, 
now  that  we've  broken  the  back  of  the  \vi.it4?r 
season.  j 

We'd  also  be  WTong  to  thihk  that  our  con- 
servation efforts,  important  Rs  they  are,  were 
responsible  by  themselves.  Turning  down 
thermostats  and  driving  slower  were  a  great 
help — and  we'll  need  to  keep  up  with  these 
and  other  measures  in  the  future.  But  let's 
not  delude  ourselves.  We  i^ere  saved  by  a 
mild  winter.  We  went  tbroogh  a  trial — but 
the  crisis,  by  definition.  Is  atUl  ahead  of  us. 
We  have,  then,  an  energy  problem — one 
that  has  been  a  Icmg  time  coming,  although 
only  recently  has  It  been  easUy  visible  to 
the  average  person.  To  the  people  who  work 
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the  land  and  to  those  who  supply  them,  it 
has  surfaced  at  an  especially  crucial  time. 

The  Talue  of  farm  maiketlngs  is  reliably 
estimated  to  grow  to  more  than  $90  billion 
by  1980,  averaging  a  6-per-cent-a-year  in- 
crease— and  this  past  year,  the  $17  billion 
worth  of  agricultural  products  sold  abroad 
put  the  17 jS.  balance  of  trade  in  the  black  for 
the  first  time  In  five  years. 

Considering  such  a  bright  outlook  as  this. 
It's  no  wonder  that  people  In  agriculture  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  recent  develop- 
ments m  VS.  energy  supply  and  demand. 

You're  Interest,  of  course.  Isn't  new.  Ever 
since  machines  began  to  replace  human 
sweat  and  animal  power,  the  farmer  has 
realized  his  growing  dependence  on  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  energy.  Today,  because  of 
the  new  land  in  use  and  the  Increased  re- 
quirements for  fuel  and  fertilizer,  the  need 
is  greater  than  ever. 

For  example,  it  has  been  calculated  that 
the  amount  of  energy  used  In  American  agri- 
culture In  1970  was  equal  to  the  energy  con- 
tained in  some  14  blUlon  gallons  of  gasoline. 
On  that  amount  of  gas — given  13.5  miles  to 
the  gallon,  which  Isn't  at  all  bad  for  today's 
cars — ^you  could  drive  around  the  world  more 
than  7V4  million  times. 

It's  also  significant  that  agriculture  Is 
uniquely  dependent  A>n  petroleum  energy. 
We  have  yet  to  find  a  way  to  run  a  tractor  on 
nuclear  power  or  coal,  and  the  great  bulk  of 
the  chemical  energy  that  goes  Into  the  soil 
in  the  form  of  fertilizer  originates  with  one 
or  another  form  of  petroleum. 

So  to  say  that  farmers  have  a  vested  inter- 
est in  adequate  energy  Is  really  to  say  that 
they  have  an  essential  stake  in  what  hap- 
pens to  our  supply  of  oil  and  gas. 

I  won't  dwell  for  long  on  the  basics  of 
petroleum  supply  and  demand,  even  though 
I  probably  should,  since  the  data  are  so 
regularly  misinterpreted  by  the  media  and 
misunderstood  by  others.  Let's  Just  boll  It  all 
down  to  one  hard  fact:  Domestic  petroleum 
supplies  In  recent  years  have  not  kept  up 
with  the  tremendous  demand  generated  lu 
every  facet  of  our  economy. 

In  Industry,  the  shortage  of  natural  gas — 
brought  on  by  its  desirability  \s  a  fuel  and 
by  Its  low,  govemment-controUed  price — ^bas 
resulted  In  a  switch  to  oil  fuels.  In  utilities, 
where  burning  coal  has  been  outlawed  in 
many  areas,  the  use  of  distillate  fuel  oil  has 
Increased  by  more  than  20  times  in  six  years. 
Largely  because  we  have  had  no  comprehen- 
sive national  policy  covering  all  forms  of 
energy,  most  of  the  problems  have  been 
pushed  off  onto  the  oil  segment  of  our  energy 
supply.  And  even  within  oil,  the  pressures 
have  motmted — as,  for  example.  In  transpor- 
tation, vliers  big  cars  with  air  conditioning, 
power  operations,  and  required  emission  con- 
trols have  added  greatly  to  gasoline  con- 
sumption. 

We  are  today  using  our  domestic  oil  and 
gas  at  a  faster  rate  than  we  are  adding  to 
new  reserves — and  still  we  depend  increas- 
ingly on  Ux^KH'ts.  We  become  vulnerable  to 
the  political  whims  of  small  sheikdoms  In 
the  Middle  East,  because  this  area  and  Africa 
together  control  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  crude  reserves  la  the  non-Communist 
world.  'We  become  the  victims  of  arbitrary 
price  Increases  that  fall  only  a  little  short  of 
extortion.  We're  now  paying  33  cents  a  gaUon 
for  crude  oil  from  Venezuela,  while  Canada — 
which  stippUes  much  of  the  crude  from  which 
your  gasoline  and  dlesel  fuel  here  in  the 
northern  Midwest  are  made — ^has  posted  a 
price  Increase  to  26  cents  a  gallon. 

For  this  reason — and  because  Canada,  too, 
must  look  to  her  own  self-sufficiency  In  en- 
ergy— agriculture  and  farm-related  business 
In  this  region  should  be  even  more  than 
ordinarily  eonoemed  with  policies  and  pro- 
grams to  boost  our  supplies  of  domestic  oil. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

These  would  Include  the  10  billion  barrels 
known  to  be  under  the  Alaskan  North  Slope. 
Even  though  It  will  be  directed  to  western 
markets.  It  wUl  replace  oil  that  can  be  shifted 
to  refineries  serving  Midwestern  farms  and 
cities. 

Whatever  the  source  of  oil,  however — for- 
eign or  domestic — the  Inevitable  fact  is  that 
it  will  cost  more.  The  oil  Industry  can  no 
more  absorb  these  higher  costs  for  raw  ma- 
terials than  the  American  farmer  could  meet 
today's  operating  expenses  with  dollar-a- 
bushel  wheat. 

How  some  poUtlcal  opportunists  can  con- 
tinue to  ignore  such  an  obvious  and  bsisic 
fact  Is  beyond  my  understanding.  Yet  Con- 
gress passes  an  energy  bill  containing  a  pro- 
vision to  roll  back  oil  prices,  and  continues 
to  debate  the  merits  of  various  ways  to  limit 
profits.  Surely  the  20 -year  history  of  federal 
controls  on  the  field  price  of  natural  gas — 
and  the  resulting  shortage — should  tell  us 
something.  Such  restrictions  are  the  most 
effective  way  I  know  to  prolong  the  shortage 
by  making  It  more  and  more  difficult  to  find 
new  supplies. 

I  am  often  discouraged,  therefore,  to  see 
how  few  of  the  policies  so  far  announced  by 
the  Administration  or  proposed  in  Congress 
go  to  the  real  heart  of  the  difficulty,  which 
Is  the  need  to  Increase  our  total  domestic 
supply  of  energy.  For  the  most  part,  the  fiurry 
of  activity  in  Washington  smce  the  creation 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Office  has  been  di- 
rected less  toward  solving  the  problem  than 
to  spreading  the  discomfort. 

The  patient  has  gaUoplng  consumption, 
and  the  medical  advice  from  Washington  Is 
to  take  two  aspirin  and  caU  me  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples.  At  a  time  when 
our  total  petroleimi  fuel  supplies  are  tight, 
refineries  are  prohibited  by  government  regu- 
lation from  opterating  at  a  level  of  more  than 
76  per  cent  of  capacity.  That  compares  rough- 
ly with  taking  good  land  out  of  production 
when  people  are  hungry. 

To  draw  another  parallel,  suppose  you 
were  required  to  turn  over  a  portion  of  your 
land  to  a  less  efficient  neighbor.  Refiners  find 
themselves  In  about  that  position,  because 
any  one  who  has  enough  crude  to  run  at 
more  than  76  per  cent  of  capacity  has  to  sell 
the  excess   to   a   competitor   who  has  less. 

When  areas  of  the  northeastern  U.S.  are 
threatened  with  brownouts,  the  reaction  is 
not  to  draw  more  electric  power  from  else- 
where In  the  country,  but  to  go  through  the 
cumbersome  process  of  ordering  more  distil- 
late fuel  production  from  refineries  and  at- 
tempting to  shift  It  from  the  Midwest  and 
Southwest.  If  somebody's  short  of  food,  it 
would  seem  easier  to  give  him  bread  than 
send  blm  a  bushel  of  wheat. 

I  don't  Intend  to  carp  about  the  organiza- 
tion and  actions  of  the  Federal  Energy  Office, 
because  that's  not  where  the  real  problem 
lies.  Mr.  Simon  and  his  staff  face  a  terribly 
complex  problem — and  It  Is  made  a  lot  worse 
by  the  fact  that  they  must  act  under  Con- 
gressional orders  and  pressures,  most  of  which 
seem  designed  to  seek  revenge  for  the  un- 
happy state  of  fuel  supply  and  prices.  Con- 
gress has  simply  not  permitted  the  FEO  to 
address  what  should  be  its  central  purpose: 
to  act  as  the  coordinating  agency  responsible 
for  the  nation's  total  enn-gy  program. 

The  FCC  could  and  tfMnild  be  the  nucleus 
for  a  balanced  effort  to  develop  all  energy 
sources — oil,  gas,  ooal,  shale,  electricity  .  .  . 
everything.  This  has  not  so  far  been  its  func- 
tion. Instead,  Mr.  Simon  has  had  to  put  on 
a  fireman's  hat,  grab  an  allocation  hose,  and 
try  to  douse  the  petn^um  shortages.  He's 
had  no  chance  to  get  to  work  on  some  badly 
needed,  long-range  solutions. 

Mr.  Simon  himself  Is  an  outstanding  man 
and  an  able  administrator,  who  Is  willing  to 
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trike  necessary  action.  Our  company  Is  giving 
him  our  full  support,  not  only  where  the  law 
requires,  but  voluntarily  In  whatever  way 
we  can.  Administering  the  allocation  pro- 
gram is  so  difficult  and  frustrating  that  per- 
haps the  only  thing  worse  would  be  actual 
rationing — and  we  hope  that  with  hard  work 
and  a  little  bit  of  luck,  we  may  be  able  to 
avoid  that. 

One  thing  about  allocations  that  every- 
body seems  to  agree  on:  First  priority  goes 
to  agriculture.  Why?  Simple:  No  fuel  equals 
no  han-est  equals  no  food.  So  while  farmers 
make  up  a  prtvUeged  class  in  this  respect, 
few  of  us  would  quarrel  with  the  principle. 
Agriculture  will  get  100  per  cent  of  its  re- 
quirements for  fuel. 

Industry,  too,  has  been  placed  well  up  on 
the  priority  list.  So,  It's  the  motorist — and 
the  Sunday  driver  In  particular — who  wUl 
shoulder  most  of  the  burden. 

If  having  a  farmer's  allocation  status  is  a 
privilege,  then  we  have  to  recognize  that  It 
also  Involves  a  responsibility.  Fuel  delivered 
for  agricultural  purposes  will  have  to  be 
used  for  agricultural  purposes,  or  the  whole 
point  of  the  system  Is  lost.  The  potential 
for  abuse  of  the  allocation  program  is  con- 
siderable; letting  a  visitor  fill  his  car's  tank 
from  farm  storage  is  Just  one  example. 

Eventually,  this  practice  will  be  reflected 
In  further  shortages  suffered  by,  say,  seirice 
station  dealers  In  nearby  towns,  or  the  pro- 
prietors and  workers  In  small  manufacturing 
businesses. 

In  my  own  company  we've  set  up  a  fairly 
elaborate  system  of  paperwork  to  see  that 
agricultural  customers  get  all  the  fuels  they 
need — but  no  more.  Most  other  companies, 
I  suspect,  make  very  similar  arrangements. 
The  basic  principle  Involves  certification  by 
a  customer  of  the  amount  of  fuel  he  needs, 
and  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  oil 
company  agent  to  deliver  only  that  amount. 

In  our  case,  this  means  malntaming  mdi- 
vldual  records  on  most  of  our  375,000  rural 
customers — how  much  fuel  was  used  In  1972. 
both  for  farm  and  non-farm  uses.  A  farmer 
is  entitled  to  buy  at  least  as  much  as  he 
bought  for  farm  use  In  1972.  It's  possible  for 
him  to  get  more — If,  for  Instance,  he  puts 
more  acreage  Into  production.  In  that  case, 
however,  the  additional  need  must  be  certi- 
fied, not  only  to  the  supplying  company  but 
to  the  Federal  Energy  Office. 

We  also  maintain  a  complicated  set  of  re- 
ports to  make  sure  that  our  agents  are  de- 
livering product  In  compliance  with  the  gov- 
ernment's regulations.  I  can  remember  the 
time  not  so  long  ago  when  we  used  to  be 
an  Independent  company — but  there's  no 
doubt  about  who's  runnmg  the  show  today. 
Government  tells  us  what  kind  of  product 
to  make,  how  much  of  each  kind,  where  and 
to  whom  to  sell  It,  and  what  to  charge  for 
It. 

Whatever  fuel  is  left  over  after  all  of  agri 
culture's  priority  needs  are  met  can  be  sold 
to  non-farm  users.  In  our  case,  these  cus- 
tomers were  entitled  to  80  per  cent  of  their 
1972  volumes  durmg  February — but  things 
have  tightened  up  somewhat,  and  the  allo- 
cation for  March  is  7S  per  cent. 

So  much  for  the  way  allocations  are  work- 
ing. Clumsy  and  confusing  they  may  be  at 
times — but  so  long  as  shortages  exist,  they're 
necessary.  And  they  beat  coupon  ratloiiuig 
any  day. 

With   practically  a  guaranteed   supply  of 
farm    fuel   for    his    machmery,    a   northern 
Midwest  farmer  has  only  two  energy  prob 
lems    to   face:    fertilizer   and   LP-Gas,   par- 
ticularly propane. 

As  for  fertilizer,  I've  seen  some  very  dire 
predictions  recently.  Including  one  that  made 
use  of  the  word  "famine."  This  Is  a  scare 
tactic. 

At  the  same  time,  there's  no  doubt  that 
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the  situation  with  regard  to  ammonia-based 
fertUlzers  Is  serious  and  will  remain  that 
way  for  some  time.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  figures  a  shortfall  of  about  6 
per  cent  In  the  1973-74  period,  whUe  some 
fertilizer  people  put  the  figure  closer  to  16 
per  cent.  While  it's  practically  impossible 
to  put  a  firm  figure  on  the  likely  shortfall 
In  this  particular  region,  our  estimate  would 
be  closer  to  the  USDA's  5  per  cent. 

Since  ammonia  fertilizers  come  in  large 
measure  from  natural  gas  processing,  the  gas 
shortage  has  had  Its  effect  on  supply.  Also, 
much  of  the  gas  that  might  have  been  avail- 
able for  making  fertilizer  in  the  Midwest 
is  being  sold  intra-state  In  the  Southwest, 
where  the  price  is  not  federally  controlled. 

I  don't  want  to  overstate  the  problem  with 
regard  to  fertilizers,  but  it  is  serious  enough 
to  mean  that  farmers  will  have  to  be  selec- 
tive In  their  applications,  using  a  limited 
supply  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

In  the  case  of  LP-Oas,  we're  anticipating 
an  increase  in  demand  In  ■73-'74  of  about 
3  per  cent  over  1972-73.  Supplies  wUl  un- 
doubtedly be  tight — but  because  at  least 
half  the  agricultural  LP-Gas  is  actually  used 
to  heat  farm  homes,  and  because  the  winter 
has  been  mild,  the  outlook  is  far  brighter 
than  it  looked  a  few  months  ago. 

The  propane  shortage  is  partly  a  problem 
of  economics  and  partly  one  of  distribution. 
While  some  price  rollback  on  propane  may 
have  been  Justified  m  view  of  up-blddlng  by 
brokers,  the  fact  remains  that  continued 
inadequate  prices  for  the  product  would  dis- 
courage recovering  it  from  natural  gas  and 
refinery  feedstocks.  Not  only  that,  but  it 
would  delay  the  building  of  pipelines,  plants, 
tanks,  and  trucks  to  get  the  gas  to  market. 
With  these  two  exceptions,  propane  and 
fertilizer,  we  see  no  serious  shortage  prob- 
lems for  agriculture  in  the  near-term  future. 
Your  Immediate  outlook  Is  reasonably  good, 
thanks  in  large  part  to  the  mechanism  of 
product  allocations.  Yet  I  would  re-empha- 
aize  one  very  significant  point:  The  best 
allocation  program  In  the  world  does  not 
add  a  drop  of  gasoline,  or  diesel  fuel,  or  any 
other  product  to  the  total  supply.  And  It 
Is  In  boosting  total  supply  that  we  will  find 
an  acceptable  solution  to  the  real  energy 
problem  of  the  nation. 

I'm  sure  It  would  be  easy  for  you  to  con- 
clude from  what  I  have  said  today  that  my 
piupose  Is  simply  to  advocate  some  public 
policies  and  government  actions  that  will  do 
my  company  and  Industry  a  good  turn.  Now 
I'm  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  advocating 

things  that  are  good  for  the  oil  business 

but  the  fact  is  that  the  national  economy, 
and  specifically  the  farm  segment  of  that 
economy,  will  pro^>er  only  if  it  can  depend 
on  adequate  energy.  And  that,  in  turn,  de- 
pends on  the  oil  Industry's  ability  to  pro- 
duce a  larger,  more  seciuv  domestic  energy 
base. 

If   I   advocate   quick   completion   of   the 

Alaska  pipeline— and  I  do— it's  because  the 

country  needs  North  Slope  oil  as  soon  as  we 

can  get  it. 

If  I   advocate  more  frequent   lease   sales 

on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf— and  I  do 

It's  because  this  Is  the  area  where  most  of 
our  potential  reserves  of  oil  and  gas  an 
waiting  to  be  discovered. 

And  If  I  advocate  free-market  pricing  on 
petroleum,  along  with  fewer  restrictions  on 
the  size  of  profits— and  I  do— keep  In  mind 
that  the  object  of  adequate  prices  and  prof- 
its is  the  ability  to  increase  supplies  of  crude 
oil  and  other  basic  energy  resources. 

As  fanners  and  farm -businessmen,  you 
should  have  no  difficulty  understanding  the 
essential  need  for  passing  through  the  higher 
costs  of  doing  business  and  for  making  an 
adequate  profit.  It's  as  basic  to  growing  food 
as  it  is  to  producing  energy. 
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Also  as  farmers  and  farm-businessmen,  you 
recognize  that  In  today's  circumstances,  solv- 
ing a  problem  of  these  proportions  requires 
comprehensive,  practical  policies  on  the  part 
of  government.  You've  had  enough  of  your 
own  experiences  with  well-meaning  but  mis- 
guided policies,  adopted  under  the  pressure 
of  expedient  politics,  to  know  that  only  the 
mature  decision — only  the  long-range  vi- 
sion—will suffice.  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
extreme  complexity  of  the  difficulties  fac- 
ing Congress  and  the  Administration,  I  can- 
not see  that  we  are  getting  much  maturity 
or  depth  of  understanding  in  the  policies 
that  so  far  have  emanated  from  Washington. 

Most  emphatically  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  vital  interest  to  you — and  to  agri- 
culture generally — that  you  support  those 
actions  which  will  be  moet  effective  in  en- 
suring adequate  fuel  and  energy  for  the  fu- 
ture, not  succumb  to  political  blandishment. 

So  I  am — for  the  long  term — an  optimist, 
based  on  my  abiding  faith  in  the  working 
of  our  competitive-enterprise  system.  A  great 
company  that  has  voluntarily  entered  the 
competitive  arena,  and  yet  does  not  see  the 
battle  through  to  success,  must  eventually 
suffer  all  the  consequences  of  defeat.  A  real- 
ization of  this  truth  enables  a  company  to 
accept  and  meet  far-reaching  obligations  and 
responsibilities,  such  as  those  that  now  rest 
with  the  individual  companies  making  up 
the  oil  Industry. 

The  malaise  of  today  is  not  a  natural  out- 
growth of  our  system.  The  essence  of  com- 
petitive enterprise  is  progress.  Our  current 
troubles  stem  from  other  factors — temporary 
supply  shortages,  and  coincident  government 
intervention  designed  to  suspend  competitive 
market  forces 

We  must — and  we  wUl — continue  to  oppose 
such  extrinsic  factors  with  all  the  vigor  usu- 
ally reserved  for  competitors,  but  with  one 
single  thought  in  mind:  oontlnulng  to  find 
and  supply  ad'jquate  eneijgy,  quality  prod- 
ucts, and  supe/ior  service*  to  consumers. 

Thank  you.  ' 
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PROTECTING  A  PRECIOUS  RIGHT 


CI 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
special  order  on  April  2  and  again  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  section  April  3, 
I  have  addressed  remarks  to  the  subject 
of  invasion  of  privacy — particularly  the 
opening  of  the  income  tax  returns  of 
farmers  to  the  Departn^ent  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

USDA  was  allowed  access  to  these  re- 
turns through  two  Executive  orders 
issued  by  the  President  I  along  with 
others  of  my  colleagues,  was  fearful  that 
this  would  set  a  precedent  and  in  the 
future  HEW  could  examine  the  returns 
of  teachers  and  doctors,  Commerce  could 
look  at  the  returns  of  businessmen,  and 
HUD  could  obtain  access  to  the  tax  re- 
turns of  all  homeowners. 

Today  I  wish  to  complefte  sharing  with 
my  colleagues  a  series  of  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  the  news  media  relat- 
ing to  these  Executive  orders  which  were 
only  recently  rescinded  by  the  President : 


I  Prom  the  Watertown  ©ally  "nmes. 

Mar.  15,  1974] 
Farmers'  Taxes  Stat  Odnfidentiai, 
(By  Alan  Emory) 
Washington— Vice    President    Gerald    R 
Ford  has  recommended  that  President  Nixon 
revoke    his    controversial    executive    orders 
opening  up  farmers'  lndlvl«ual  Income  tax 
returns,    and    the   President   reportedly   has 
Informally  agreed. 

A  new  order,  drafted  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  at  Po»d's  request  has 
been  given  to  the  White  House.  It  specifically 
scraps  the  two  NUon  orcters  or  farmers' 
returns. 

GAINS    SUPPORt 

The  vice  President  won  support  from  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz  Monday  night 
although  Butz  had  previously  refused  to  urge" 
Nixon  to  withdraw  the  orders. 

Still  unsettled  Is  a  Justice  Department 
opinion  that  the  1973  order  serve  as  "a  pro- 
totype" for  all  other  federal  agencies.  This 
has  spurred  legislation  tightening  the  safe- 
guards around  tax  returns  and  will  be  one 
of  the  first  items  to  come  up  before  the  new 
Domestic  Council  Committee  on  the  Right  of 
Privacy  headed  by  Pord. 

Pord  told  Butz  that  hispeCtion  of  farmers' 
tax  returns  was  not  worth  the  threat  to 
privacy  in  exchange  for  the  data  that  might 
be  obtained  and  added,  Inforjned  sources  Lj 
that  he  thought  the  1973  Nljcon  order  was  a 
Dad  idea. 

MEMO  TO  NlXOlr 

The  Vice  President's  recommendation  to 
Nixon  to  shelve  the  orders  came  In  a  memo- 
randum from  the  Domestic  Council  setting 
out  Ford's  position  and  the  endorsement 
from  Butz. 

Nixon  has  provided  Informal  assurances  he 
will  sign  the  revocation. 

Ford,  who  has  named  Grand  Rapids,  Mich  . 
attorney  PhUlp  w.  Buchen  txecutlve  direc- 
tor of  the  privacy  panel,  says  he  does  not  in- 
tend to  allow  the  group  to  be  used  as  a 
smokescreen  "  for  Watergate. 

"My  own  privacy  had  Just  been  investi- 
gated more  thoroughly  than  anybody's  since 
Eve  ate  the  apple,"  he  tolfl  the  National 
Governors    Conference  here  March  6 

He  told  an  Interviewer  this  week,  "Havine 
had  my  privacy  Invaded  by  two  committees 
(Of  Congress)    pretty  extensively,  I  think  I 

react.  He  specifically  cited  "laying  out  your 
income  tax  returns  .  .  .  putting  It  all  out 
on  the  record. 

tTNDERSTANDS  ANOZB 

Pord  said  he  could  understand  people's 
resentment  at  having  something  they  al- 
ways considered  private  made  public 

Ford's  move  on  the  Nixon  Order  came  Just 
as  Sen.  Lloyd  M.  Bentsen,  *r.,  D  Tex  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Plnaace  Coinmlttee 
revealed  he  would  introduce  legislation  Tues- 
day designed  to  restrict  sharply  the  access 
of  government  agencies  to  Individual  tax  re- 
turns. 

h«°r^°'  r*""  ^***  *"*  expected  hearings  to 
be  held  with  Internal  Revenue  Commis- 
sioner Donald  C.  Alexander  an  "Important 
witness.'  denounced  the  Nfeon  order  for 
tk,M"^  returns    to    -ashing    expedi- 

Pord  says  he  wants  his  panel  to  "establish 
common-sense  safeguards  far  the  funda- 
mental right  of  privacy."  1  '""oa 

•What  we  are  going  to  do  »  long  as  I  am 
chairman  is  to  try  to  put  a  stop  to  unwar- 
ranted future  invasions  of  Individual  privacy 
by   the   federal   government  or   Its   agents 
period,"  he  said. 

"Preservation  of  the  right  to  privacy  .  .  . 
has  certainly  been  complicated  by  the  Im- 
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mense  growth  of  federal  power  and  Its  con- 
centration here  in  Washington,"  the  Vice 
President  said. 

President  Nixon  told  a  Feb.  25  news  con- 
ference he  was  turning  the  matter  of  his  In- 
come tax  orders  and  Inspection  policy  over  to 
the  Pord  privacy  committee  for  review. 

It  appeared  today,  however,  that  the  issue 
of  the  orders  themselves  might  be  settled 
even  before  the  committee  held  its  first 
hearing  next  week.  The  unit  Is  directed  to 
complete  Its  study  of  individual  privacy 
problems  within  four  months. 

Executive  Director  Buchen  confirmed,  In 
en  Interview,  that  the  administration's  over- 
all policy  on  tax  returns  would  be  one  of 
the  first  Issues  to  be  considered. 

IRS  Commissioner  Alexander  has  refused 
to  comply  with  the  Nixon  order  to  give  the 
Agriculture  Department  Individual  tax  re- 
turns and  has  said  he  would  provide  only 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  farmers. 

In  a  letter  written  Monday  Sen.  James  L. 
Buckley,  C.-R.,  N.Y.,  called  on  Nixon  to 
rescind  the  tax  return  orders  "immediately" 
as  an  Implicit  Invasion  of  privacy. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is 
expected  to  take  up  tax  return  privacy  legis- 
lation this  year.  Bentsen's  move  was  the 
first  on  the  Senate  side. 

The  Texan  said  the  Nixon  order  contained 
"great  potential  for  abuse"  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  vol- 
untary self-assessment  in  filing  tax  returns 
if  access  were  greatly  broadened  to  a  host  of 
government  agencies. 

"The  responsibility  Is  ours  here  in  the 
Congress,"  Bentsen  said.  "If  all  departments 
are  going  Into  fishing  expeditions  on  tax 
returns  this  wlU  lead  to  the  pyolitlcizing  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  prove  a 
serious  mistake." 

Bentsen  indicated  reservations  about 
leaving  the  final  decision  to  the  privacy 
panel  headed  by  Ford. 

In  an  interview  this  week,  Pord  said  he 
was  taking  his  privacy  assignment  seriously. 

When  asked  about  using  the  committee  as 
a  "smokescreen"  for  Watergate  and  the  cov- 
er-up. Ford  replied,  "The  mere  fact  that  I 
am  chairman  helps"  refute  that  argument. 
"I  understand   the   problem." 

The  original  Nlzon  orders  were  never  made 
public  In  a  general  release  or  announcement, 
but  were  Just  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. They  opened  up  farmers'  tax  returns 
going  back  to  1967  in  most  Important  as- 
pects. 

Agriculture  Department  officials  told  Con- 
gress they  bad  not  requested  such  broad  or- 
ders, but  the  policy  had  been  formulated 
by  the  Justice  and  Treasury  Departments. 
Don  Pearlberg,  chief  of  farm  economics  for 
the  department,  called  the  orders  "inopera- 
tive," but  rebuffed  a  Congressional  request 
to  ask  the  more  recent  one  to  be  tightened. 

One  of  Ford's  top  aides  said  the  Vice 
President,  after  the  Feb.  25  press  conference 
and  subsequent  news  stories,  told  Butz  "the 
game  wasn't  worth  the  candle"  and  the 
executive  order  was  a  "lousy  idea,"  in  the 
aide's  words. 

After  winning  Butz'  support,  he  then  took 
his  case  to  the  White  House.  It  appeared  to- 
day he  bad  won. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  19.  1974] 
NixoMT  Asked  To  Litt  Order  on  Taxes 

(By  Alan  Emory) 
Vice  President  Gerald  B.  Ford,  in  his  first 
move  as  bead  of  a  new  govenunent  commit- 
tee (HI  privacy,  has  reoommended  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  revoke  hla  controversial  execu- 
tive order  opening  up  farmers'  Individual  In- 
come tax  retuma.  «nd  the  President  report- 
edly has  Informally  agreed. 
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A  new  order,  drafted  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  at  Ford's  request,  has 
been  given  to  the  White  House.  It  specifically 
scraps  the  Nixon  order,  as  modified,  on  farm- 
ers' returns  and  represents  a  potential  major 
shirt  in  administration  policy. 

The  Vice  President  won  support  last  week 
from  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz,  al- 
though Butz  had  previously  refused  to  urge 
Mr.  Nixon  to  withdraw  the  order. 

Still  unsettled  is  a  Justice  Department 
opinion  that  the  1973  order  serve  as  "a  proto- 
type" for  all  other  federal  agencies.  This 
has  spurred  legislation  tightening  the  safe- 
guards around  tax  returns  and  will  be  one 
of  the  first  items  to  come  up  before  the  new 
Domestic  Council  Committee  on  the  Right 
of  Privacy  headed  by  Ford. 

Ford  told  Butz  that  Inspection  of  farm- 
ers' tax  returns  was  not  worth  the  threat  to 
privacy  for  the  data  that  might  be  obtained 
and  added,  informed  sources  say,  that  he 
thought   the   order   was   a  bad   idea. 

The  Vice  President's  recommendation  to 
Mr.  Nixon  to  shelve  the  order  came  in  a  mem- 
orandum from  the  Domestic  Council  setting 
out  Ford's  position  and  the  endorsement 
from  Butz. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  provided  informal  assur- 
ances he  will  sign  the  revocation. 

Pord,  who  has  named  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
attorney  Philip  W.  Buchen  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  privacy  panel,  says  he  does  not 
intend  to  allow  the  group  to  be  used  as  a 
"smokescreen"  for  Watergate. 

"My  own  privacy  had  Just  been  investi- 
gated more  thoroughly  than  anybody's  since 
Eve  ate  the  apple,"  he  told  the  National 
Governors'  Conference  here  March  6. 

He  told  an  Interviewer  recently,  "Having 
had  my  privacy  Invaded  by  two  committees 
(of  Congress)  pretty  extensively,  I  think  I 
know  a  little  bit  more  about  how  you  can 
react."  He  sp>eclflcally  cited  "laying  out  your 
income  tax  returns  .  .  .  putting  it  all  out 
on  the  record." 

Ford  said  he  could  understand  people's 
resentment  at  seeing  something  they  always 
considered  private  made  public. 

Ford  says  he  wants  his  committee  to 
"establish  commonsense  safeguards  for  the 
fundamental  right  of  privacy." 

"What  we  are  going  to  do  as  long  as  I  am 
chairman  Is  to  try  to  put  a  stop  to  unwar- 
ranted future  Invasions  of  individual  privacy 
by  the  federal  government  or  its  agents, 
period,"  he  said. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  19,  1974] 

How  Public  Is  thx  Right  to  Pbivact? 

The  right  to  privacy  has  gone  public. 
Your  editorials  and  news  analjrsls  on  the 
privacy  Issue  are  appreciated.  A  little -noticed 
provision  of  the  federal  student  aid  program 
for  college  students  should  be  publicized  too, 
since  it  appears  as  another  Invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  tax  returns. 

Under  the  Basle  Education  Opportunity 
Grant  program,  students  applying  for  modest 
grants  (averaging  (250  this  year)  and  their 
parents,  sign  a  form  authorizing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to 
secure  copies  of  the  family  tax  returns  from 
the  District  Director  of  Internal  Revenue. 
This  regulation  affects  millions  of  students 
from  low-  and  middle-Income  families. 

The  requirement  lends  additional  credence 
to  the  fear  expressed  by  Rep.  Bill  Alexander 
(D-Ark.)  (Post.  March  11)  about  administra- 
tion attempts  to  make  "personal  Income  In- 
formation of  whcrfe  classes  of  people  avail- 
able to  various  departments."  Surely  we  can 
find  other  less  threatening  methods  to  verify 
the  accuracy  of  applications  for  student  aid. 

I  would  not  sell  my  right  to  privacy  for 
$250.  We  should  not  require  a  whole  genera- 
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tlou  of  youth  and  their  parents  to  do  so.  Let's 
hope  Congress  Insists  on  reverting  to  demo- 
cratic ideals  with  privacy  as  a  guarauteea 
freedom  for  everyone. 

Win  NIC  BrNt.L.fnCT.F 

I  From   liie  Washington  Star- News,  M,ir    1*. 

1974) 

Misuse  of  Ta.x  Returns 

Tiierc  was  a  time  when  citizens  could  a»> 
sume  that,  except  for  examination  by  In 
ternal  Revenue  Service  agents,  their  federal 
income  tax  returns  were  reasonably  saf» 
from  the  prying  eyes  of  curiosity  seekers  ana 
others  with  more  mischievous  or  malevolen* 
motives. 

But  it's  getting  so  that  congressional  com- 
mittees have  little  trouble  getting  returns 
for  investigations  of  one  sort  and  another, 
and  the  forms  seem  to  float  hither  and  yon 
among  officials  in  the  executive  branch  with» 
out  much  thought  to  the  traditional  obliga- 
tion of  confidentiality. 

This  was  dramatically  demonstrated  the 
other  day  in  the  disclosure  of  a  White  House 
memorandum  which  said  President  Nixon 
suggested  in  June  1969  that  his  statff  be 
given  access  to  the  returns  of  former  presi- 
dents so  he  could  learn  what  deductions  they 
had  taken.  While  Mr.  Nixon  has  denied 
seeing  the  returns  and  doesn't  recall  asking 
aides  to  obtain  them,  the  memorandum  vasi 
^JTltten  by  a  former  aide  at  a  time  when  Mr, 
Nixon  seemed  intent  on  making  use  of 
every  loophole  available — and  some  that  had 
been  closed  off — to  lower  his  tax  bill.  That 
such  use  of  tax  returns  is  illegal  apparently 
made  little  difference  to  the  White  House. 

That  is  distressing  enough  but  now  we 
have  an  even  more  onUnous  invasion  of  the 
taxpayer's  right  to  the  privacy  of  his  re- 
turns. Only  recently  some  members  of  Con- 
gress discovered  that  President  Nixon  in  early 
1973  Issued  an  executive  order  allowing  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  examine  the 
tax  retiu-ns  of  the  nation's  three  million 
farmers. 

Ap^rently  there  was  no  evil  Intent  in  the 
depanznent's  wish  to  examine  the  returns. 
Evidently  it  wanted  to  compile  statistical  in- 
formation about  farmers  that  might  be  use- 
ftil  in  formulating  farm  policies.  But  regard- 
less of  the  motive,  the  mass  examination  of 
tax  returns  by  any  governmental  agency  not 
Involved  in  the  enforcement  of  income  tax 
laws  Is  completely  unjustified. 

We  agree  with  Representative  Alexander 
of  Arkansas  who  saw  the  presidential  order 
as  foreshadowing  a  "frightening  prospect' 
that  other  departments  and  agencies  will 
be  given  access  to  personal  income  informa- 
tion of  various  classes  of  people.  He  raised 
the  possibility,  for  example,  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Commerce  wanting  to  look  at  re- 
turns from  businessmen,  the  Federal  Hous 
Ing  Administration  wanting  to  inspect  re- 
turns from  homeowners,  or  the  Department 
of  Labor  veantlng  to  examine  returns  of 
union  members.  Lest  anyone  think  Alexander, 
is  far  off  base,  a  Justice  Department  official 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  presidential 
order  was  drafted  as  a  model  so  that  tax  re- 
turns could  be  used  for  statistical  purposes 
by  other  federal  agencies. 

President  Nixon  has  made  a  big  thing  late- 
ly of  the  right  to  privacy.  He  also  has  pro- 
tested allowing  congressional  committees  in 
vestlgatlng  Watergate  and  Impeachment  to 
"paw"  through  the  White  House  records  on 
a  "fishing  expedition."  If  Mr.  Nixon  Is  serious 
about  protecting  privacy,  he  could  start  with 
rescinding  the  order  Involving  farmers'  tax 
retuma.  Neither  the  farmers  nor  any  other 
citizens  want  Washington  bureaucrats  paw- 
ing through  their  Income  tax  returns  on  a 
fishing  or  any  other  kind  of  expedition. 
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U  the  President  doeant  Teaclnd  the  order, 
the  CongreM  ought  to  do  It  through  legls- 
UUon  that  would  prohibit  any  such  fla- 
grant mlsuae. 


CONGRESSMAN  OBEY  VIEWS  RE- 
QUEBT  FOR  DIEGO  GARCIA  IN 
DEFENSE  SUPPLEMENTAL 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  twice 
In  the  last  week,  In  the  defense  supple- 
mental authorization  and  appropriation 
requests,  this  body  has  had  to  vote  on  a 
$29  million  request  of  the  Navy  to  start 
the  CMistruction  of  permanent  base  sup- 
port facilities  on  the  island  of  Diego 
Gtarcia  half  way  around  the  world  in  the 
middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

It  is  most  unfortimate  that  such  a  re- 
quest was  rushed  thm^  the  House  in 
a  supplemental  bill  wioiout  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  having  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  consider  the 
many  potentially  significant  strategic 
and  foreign  policy  ramifications  of  such 
a  base.  If  plans  go  ahead,  this  base  will 
represent  a  major  new  type  of  presence, 
and  perhaps  commitment,  in  a  part  of 
the  world  where  our  profile  was  hereto- 
fore low  and  our  policy  one  of  restraint, 
and  this  construction  would  be  under- 
taken without  sufficient  congressional 
examination. 

Congressman  Obet's  observations  on 
the  Diego  Garcia  request,  which  ap- 
peared as  dissenting  views  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee's  report  on  the  de- 
fense supplemental  bill,  sum  up  well  the 
many  questions  which  this  request 
raises — questions  which  remain  and 
which  still  need  consideration  by  Con- 
gress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  Con- 
gressman Obit's  insightful  remarks  and 
reflect  on  the  several  important  ques- 
tions he  raises: 

DiSSKNTIMC    ViKWS    OT    THE    HONOBABLB 

Datid  R.  Obet 
It  Is  Simply  not  necessary  to  appropriate 
money  In  a  supplemenUl  approprutlon  for 
Diego  Garcia.  One  has  to  go  no  farther  than 
this  Committee  report  to  be  convinced  of 
that. 

(1)  ThU  report  says,  for  example,  that  the 
Soviet  naval  presence  In  the  IndUn  Ocean 
"could"  expand  dramatically,  and  "could" 
threaten  o\ir  supplies  of  raw  materials.  Prom 
those  two  "coulds"  this  report  concludes 
that  a  supplemental  appropriation  for  Diego 
Garcia  Is  "urgent."  There  was  certainly  no 
evidence  presented  to  this  committee  to 
Indicate  that  either  of  these  "coulds"  were 
likely  to  occur  in  the  immediate  future.  How 
€lo  two  "coulds"  make  an  emergency  which 
neceesltetes  the  appropriaUon  of  this  money 
in  a  supplemental  budget  bill — Just  a  few 
months  before  the  regular  appropriation  bill 
is  acted  upon? 

(2)  This  committee  report  says  that  Diego 
Garcia  would  be  vulnerable  during  a  confUct, 
and  that  the  chief  advantage  of  the  facility 
is  "an  ability  to  show  the  flag  .  .  ."  it  ^iim 
says  that  the  expansion  of  Diego  Garcia  will 
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aid  the  Navy  "during  peacetime."  U  this  Is 
true,  where  Is  the  urgency  which  necessitates 
this  supplemental  finding? 

(3)  The  committee  says  the  approval  of 
funds  for  the  expansion  of  Diego  Garcia  "may 
forestall"  further  expansion  of  warmakmg 
capability  by  the  superpotrers  In  the  Indian 
Ocean.  How  can  we  forestall  an  expansion  of 
warmaklng  capability  of  tbe  superpowers  by 
expanding  the  warmaklng  powers  of  one  of 
the  superpowers? 

The  purpose  of  the  supfrfemental  appropri- 
ation bills  Is,  and  should  be,  to  deal  with 
situations  which  are  of  a  special  or  emer- 
gency nature.  There  Is  no  emergency  here 
that  warrants  the  disruption  of  the  regular 
appropriations  process. 

It  Is  disturbing  enough  when  agencies  ask 
for  funds  in  supplemental  appropriation  bills 
for  programs  which  are  not  of  an  emergency 
nature.  It  is  even  more  disturbing  when 
Congress  acquiesces  in  that  practice. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  held  ap- 
proximately 1  hour  of  hearings  on  the  ques- 
tion of  funding  for  Diego  Garcia  and  the 
hearing  record  totals  only  40  pages.  There 
are  many  questions  which  should  be  asked 
when  discussing  an  expansion  of  U.S.  forces 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  possibility  of  a 
costly  arms  race  In  that  area — and  that  is 
what  the  money  for  Diego  Garcia  In  this  bill 
Is  all  about.  You  won't  find  answers  to  those 
questions  In  this  committee  report  or  In  the 
committee  hearings  on  this  bill.  The  Con- 
gress, and  this  committee  especially,  owes 
Itself  time  to  seek  answers  to  those  questions. 

Before  we  rush  peU-m«ll  into  approving 
this  project,  there  are  certain  questions  which 
need  answers. 

WHAT   ARE   THE  CONSEQUENCES? 

What  are  the  economic,  political  and  stra- 
tegic consequences  of  expanding  our  facil- 
ities on  Diego  Garcia?  These  consequences 
could  be  substantial  and  they  deserve  more 
attention  than  Members  of  this  House  and 
this  conmilttee  can  give  ttiem  In  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill. 

The  "essential"  reason  given  In  the  hear- 
ings for  money  now  for  the  development  of 
Diego  Garcia  Is  'time."  The  convenience  of  a 
construction  schedule,  hoiwever,  should  be 
minor  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  other 

considerations — military      and      political 

which  are  Involved. 

THE    MIDDLE    EAST    AND    OIL 

We  are  told,  for  example,  that  an  expan- 
sion at  Diego  Garcia  Is  a  natural  result  of 
the  recent  war  in  the  Middle  East,  needed  to 
protect  the  sea  lanes  In  ttie  Indian  Ocean 
through  which  we  get  ol|  and  other  raw 
materials. 

But  If  we  expand  facilities  on  Diego  Garcia. 
Is  there  any  guarantee  that  our  supplies  of 
oU  will  not  again  be  cut  ofif— not  In  the 
seas  but  at  the  wellhead?  It  Is  obvious  that 
the  presence  of  a  U.S.  carrier  task  force  In 
the  Indian  Ocean  during  the  October  war 
did  not  stop  the  Arabs  from  doing  just  that. 
And,  It  Is  also  true  that  in  the  naval  build- 
up in  the  Indian  Ocean  following  the  Indo- 
Pakistan  and  Arab-Israeli  wars,  the  stand-off 
firepower  provided  by  UJ3.  carriers  was  a 
sufficient  match  for  anything  that  the  Soviets 
could  or  did  deploy. 

Won't  the  Russians  think  twice  about  in- 
terfering with  the  oil  flow  from  the  Persian 
states  when  we  could  respond  by  massively 
mterferlng  with  their  seabcrne  trade?  They 
are  not  unmindful,  I'm  8ur»,  that  exits  from 
the  two  major  Soviet  Import-export  areas, 
the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas;  which  together 
account  for  85  percent  of  all  Soviet  se<a>ome 
trade,  are  narrow  channels  bordered  by  NATO 
countries  (Turkey,  Denmark,  Norway),  and 
the  English  Channel,  22  miles  wide  at  its 
narrowest  point,  is  bordered  by  two  more 
(Britain  and  Prance) .  TTie  only  functioning 
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exit  from  the  Mediterranean,  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  is  alao  dominated  by  a  British 
base  in  a  sea  where  six  NATO  countries  main- 
tain a  large  naval  force. 

THE   SUEZ   CANAL 

We  are  told  that  an  expansion  of  the  facil- 
ities at  Diego  Garcia  Is  needed  because  the 
Soviets  will  be  able  to  use  the  soon  to  be 
opened  Suez  Canal  to  increase  its  presence 
m  the  Indian  Ocean. 

If  the  opening  of  the  Suea  Canal  can  have 
such  serious  consequences  for  our  security, 
why  is  this  government  ^>««idlng  money  to 
help  open  that  canal?  How  much  will  the 
Russians  rely  on  the  Suez  Canal  If,  as  every- 
one seems  to  agree,  the  canal  Is  vulnerable 
In  a  crisis  and  would  leave  Soviet  ships  far 
from  their  support  facilltlesl  Can  the  Soviets 
afford  to  send  more  ships  Into  the  Indian 
Ocean  by  transferring  ships  from  their  At- 
lantic. Mediterranean  or  Pacific  fleets? 

NEGOTIATIONS 

We  are  told  that  the  Soviets  have  not  come 
up  with  any  concrete  proposbls  for  a  negoti- 
ated agreement  on  a  limitation  of  force  levels 
In  the  Indian  Ocean.  Have  we  done  anv 
better?  ' 

On  two  occasions — March  and  June  1971 

the  Soviets  raised  the  question  of  a  possible 
limitation  of  naval  forces  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  by  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  What  did  we  do  to  follow 
that  up? 

The  printed  hearings  on  this  supplemental 
appropriation  bUl  show  that  when  ques- 
tioned about  the  benefits  of  negotiations  to 
limit  our  deployments  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
thereby  saving  this  country  a  great  deal  of 
money,  "the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  re- 
fused to  answer"  the  question.  To  further 
quote  from  the  Committee  report,  "After  a 
delay  of  20  days,  during  which  they  were  re- 
peatedly requested  to  obtain  a  responsible 
answer,  the  Navy  has  agreed  to  Initiate  steps 
to  (Ataln  an  answer  from  the  Department  of 
State. 

Why  shouldn't  we  have  th«  benefit  of  that 
information  before  we  vote  on  the  question 
of  funding  for  Diego  Garcia? 

PLATING    CATCH-tJP 

We  are  told  that  an  expansion  of  facilities 
at  Diego  Garcia  Is  needed  to  balance  an  in- 
creased Soviet  force  which  i«  already  there 
But  is  It  not  possible  that  the  Soviets  feel 
they  must  catoh-up  with  us? 

The  U.S.  Navy  has  sought  the  use  of  islands 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  for  naval  bases  since  the 
late  1950's.  Proposals  similar  to  the  one  con- 
tained in  this  bill  were  made  In  1967.  But  the 
Soviets  did  not  start  to  deploy  vessels  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  until  March.  1668. 

Several  public  hearings  have  also  revealed 
that  the  total  number  of  RussUn  major  sur- 
face combat  ships  In  the  Indian  Ocean  has 
never  been  substantial,  ranging  between 
three  and  ten  such  ships,  and  averaging 
closer  to  the  lower  end  of  the  scale. 

Moreover  It  Is  Irrelevant  to  talk  Just  of  the 
numbers  of  Soviet  ships  In  that  area.  When 
you  look  more  closely  at  the  kinds  of  Soviet 
naval  activities  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  you  see 
that  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  their  In- 
creased activity  is  accounted  for  by  mine- 
sweepers and  other  auxiliary  ships.  The  pic- 
ture then  becomes  far  less  grim  than  the 
Navy  would  have  us  believe. 

The  International  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies  has  recenUy  published  a  paper,  by 
Geoffrey  Jukes,  which  suggests  that  the  So- 
viets are  in  fact  reacting  to  a  US  presence 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  He  points  out,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Soviet's  concern  wtth  the  station- 
ing of  US  Polaris  submarines  In  the  Indian 
Ocean,  putting  within  range  of  submarine- 
launched  missiles  tbe  Industrial  heartland  of 
Russia.  Is  it  then  unreasonable  to  suggest,  as 
Jukes  does,  that  the  Russian  Ifavy  Is  in  tbe 
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Indian  Ocean  as  a  flag-showing  force,  to  fa- 
miliarize its  Navy  with  an  area  where  it 
might  have  to  contest  the  presence  of  US 
Polaris  submarines  and  to  create  pressure  on 
the  United  States  to  avoid  a  great  power 
naval  race  in  the  Indian  Ocean?  If  one  ac- 
cepts this  thesis,  the  Soviet  offer  to  negotiate 
naval  limitations  makes  much  sense. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  Soviets  feel  the 
real  reason  for  Diego  Garcia  is  a  maritime 
reconnaissance  base  from  which  US  aircraft 
can  track  Soviet  ships  and  submarines?  Even 
if  that  is  not  our  Intent,  is  it  unreasonable 
for  the  Soviets  to  think  otherwise,  and  to  in- 
crease their  naval  forces  because  they  do 
think  so? 

The  Soviets  have  a  substantial  fishing  fleet 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
they  are  there,  in  some  part,  to  protect  those 
fleets? 

COSTS 

We  are  told  that  an  expansion  of  facilities 
at  Diego  Gar(^  will  make  it  less  costly  for 
the  United  States  to  deploy  ships  and  aircraft 
'    in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

But  isn't  there  a  real  possibility  that  an 
expansion  of  Diego  Garcia,  and  the  deploy- 
ment of  a  carrier  task  force  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  on  a  regular  basis  could  cost  this  gov- 
ernment a  very  substantial  sum  of  money? 

Navy  officials  have  stated  that  if  we  keep 
a  carrier  in  the  Indian  Ocean  for  six  months 
or  more  each  year,  it  will  require  either  a 
reduction  of  oiu'  forces  in  the  Mediterranean 
or  the  Pacific  or  an  increase  In  our  carrier 
force  levels,  at  an  enormous  cost.  Are  we 
ready  to  say  now  that  we  should  thin  out 
our  7th  Fleet  or  spend  billions  of  dollars  for 
the  procurement  and  operation  of  two  or 
even  more  new  aircraft  carriers  which  may 
be  needed? 

STABrLITT   IN   THE   EEOION 

We  are  told  that  our  military  presence  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  provides  tangible  evidence 
of  otxr  concern  for  security  and  stability  m 
the  region  where  significant  United  States 
interests  are  located. 

But  we  have  also  been  told  that  strife 
which  has  occurred  in  the  littoral  states  has 
come  from  historic  tensions  between  the 
countries  themselves.  Examples  are  numer- 
ous: India-Pakistan,  Iraq-Iran,  Iraq-Ku- 
wait,  and  Somalia-Ethiopia   among  others. 

If  historic  rivalries  are  the  basic  tensions 
in  the  area,  how  can  the  development  of 
Diego  Garcia  substantially  help  stabilize 
the  region? 

In  fact  there  could  be  benefits  in  moving 
cautiously  In  this  area.  Many  of  the  littoral 
states  do  not  want  a  great-power  arms  race 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  That  view  is  held  not 
only  by  India  and  Indonesia  among  others, 
but  by  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  two  of 
our  major  allies. 

And  there  are  other  questions. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  giving  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  military  aid  to  a  num- 
ber of  countries  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  in- 
cluding Saudla  Arabia  and  Iran.  Does  that, 
combined  with  the  attempt  to  develop  Diego 
Garcia,  mean  that  the  United  States  is 
consciously  moving  toward  greater  Involve- 
ment In  that  entire  region?  Can  the  Soviets 
not  interpret  it  that  way  in  any  event? 

On  the  Southwest  coast  of  Iran  a  $600 
million  military  base  is  being  constructed  by 
American  contractors.  Reportedly  this  will  be 
the  largest  base  of  its  kind  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  Russians  are  building  smaller 
bases  elsewhere  in  the  littoral  states.  If  we 
assume  that  the  Russians  are,  or  can,  use 
these  bases  fc*  their  benefit.  Isn't  It  likely 
that  the  Russians  assume  we  could  use  this 
Iranian  base  for  our  purposes? 

Is  It  not  true  that  Iran,  an  ally  of  tbe 
United  States,  has  a  great  advantage  In 
terms  of  the  military  balance  of  power  In 
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the  Persian  Gulf,  while  India,  supposedly 
the  Soviet's  most  important  ally  in  the  area, 
has  so  far  resisted  attempts  by  the  Soviets  to 
acquire  base  rights  in  that  country?  Will  the 
Indians  contmue  their  resistance  if  we  de- 
velop Diego  Garcia  over  their  objections? 

All  these  questions  bear  on  the  issue  of 
whetlier  we  should  provide  funds  in  this 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  the  de- 
velopment  of   facilities   on   Diego  Garcia. 

It  may  well  be  that  our  best  Interests  re- 
quire a  permanent  naval  base  on  that  island. 
My  concern  is  that  we  don't  know  that  now! 
The  Navy  has  asked  for  $29  million  for  the 
development  of  naval  facilities  on  Diego 
Garcia  and  is  trying  to  sell  the  idea  to  the 
Congress  as  a  stiper-Texaco  station  in  the 
middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  question 
which  I  have  posed  indicates,  I  think,  that 
an  expansion  of  those  facilities  can  mean  a 
great  deal  more  than  that.  Certainly  a!i  ap- 
propriation of  these  funds,  if  they  are  Justi- 
fied, can  wait  at  least  until  the  considera- 
tion of  the  fiscal  year  1975  budget  in  Just  a 
few  short  mouths ! 


A   GREAT   WOMAN   RETIRES 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OP   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Premier 
Golda  Meir,  of  Israel,  has  announced 
that  she  is  submitting  her  resignation 
and  that  this  act  is  intended  to  be  ir- 
revocable. Although  like  many  others  I 
would  hope  that  such  a  move  would  not 
be  a  final  act,  it  must  be  accepted  at  face 
value. 

She  resigns  at  a  time  when  Israel  is 
troubled  politically  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  war.  Some  critics  place  blame 
upon  her  for  some  of  the  harm  sustained 
by  Israel  in  the  Arab  sneak  attack.  I  shall 
make  no  judgments  in  that  particular 
situation.  Rather,  I  believe  the  Western 
World  should  view  her  in  a  clear,  more 
correct  perspective. 

Golda  Meir  is  the  queen  of  democratic 
socialism.  Emerging  from  the  ghettos 
and  pogroms  of  Eastern  Europe,  she  was 
one  of  those  bright  lights  and  lively 
spirits  who  shared  the  noble  dream  that 
spread  through  the  little  Jewish  towns 
of  Eastern  Europe.  The  shtetls,  as  they 
were  known,  lived  in  constant  fear  of  or- 
ganized, orchestrated  governmental  vio- 
lence. In  the  Russia  of  that  day,  a  Jew 
had  the  right  to  die,  pay  his  taxes,  and 
allow  his  son  to  be  drafted  in  the  czars 
army. 

Discriminated  against,  vilified,  and  re- 
viled publicly,  these  people  began  to 
di'eam  that  special  dream.  It  spoke  of  a 
new  land,  built  upon  the  ruins  of  an  old 
civilization,  where  Jews  could  come  from 
around  the  world  and  live  in  their  own 
state,  secure  from  the  persecution  and 
violence  attendant  upon  their  residence 
in  so  many  distant  places. 

Based  upon  the  dream  of  Theodore 
Hertzl,  who  had  seen  the  excesses  perpe- 
trated upon  the  Jews  during  the  Dreyfus 
case,  it  became  known  as  Zionism,  a  po- 
liilcal  expression  of  the  ages-old  dream 
of  the  Jewish  Diaspora,  enshrining  the 
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concept  of  a  return  to  the  homeland  of 
Zion  that  the  Jewish  people  had  never 
left. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  that  generation  of 
Jews  to  emerge  from  these  towns  and 
hold  this  idea  aloft  to  their  brethren.  At 
first,  it  was  a  faint  light  indeed.  But  the 
idea  spread  to  thousands  of  little  villages 
across  Eastern  Europe  where  the  Jewish 
people  endured  and  survived,  awaiting 
the  inevitable  arrival  of  cither  a  Messiah 
or  the  embodiment  of  a  messianic  ideal. 

The  Lord  spoke  to  tiiem  in  the  form  of 
a  gioup  of  leaders  who  titled  the  collec- 
tive chin  of  the  Jewish  people  upward, 
so  their  eyes  could  behold  the  dream  of 
a  new  life  in  an  old  place. 

Among  these  people  were  David  Ben- 
Gurion  and  Vladimir  "Ze'ev"  Jabotinsky. 
Also  among  them  was  Golda  Meir. 

Like  missionaries,  they  labored  with 
unstinting  zeal  to  awaken  the  Jewish 
people  to  the  potential  reaUty  of  thi.s 
dream.  "Arise."  they  said,  "for  we  can 
ne\'er  continue  to  live  in  these  places  and 
under  these  kings  and  regimes." 

"Lift  up  your  eyes,"  they  said,  -'and 
assert  yourselves  as  human  beings.  Dont 
let  yourselves  be  killed  like  sheep,  for 
there  is  an  alternative.  We  shall  make 
our  ancient  land  blossom  with  the  la- 
bor of  our  hands  and  the  sweat  of  our 
brows." 

And  people  laughed  at  them,  and 
called  them  crazy.  Except  a  few.  Namely 
the  very  young  and  idealistic.  And  the.v 
began  the  return  to  Zion,  planting  tiny 
settlements  in  the  deserts  of  what  was 
then  Palestine,  and  reclaiming  land  that 
for  nineteen  centuries  had  been  allowed 
to  go  back  to  wilderness. 

Their  efforts  result<>d  in  the  Balfour 
Declaration  in  World  War  I,  guarantee- 
ing a  Jewish  homeland  in  a  Palestine 
the  Jews  had  never  left.  They  struggled 
to  plant  colonies  in  the  intervening 
years,  prevailing  in  the  face  of  Arab 
violence.  And  then  came  the  holocaust, 
as  European  Jewry  was  annihilated  in 
a  calculated  policy  of  genocide  by  Nazi 
Germany. 

And  Golda  Meir  and  her  colleagues 
made  sure  that  the  land  of  Israel  was 
established  to  serve  as  a  haven  for  the 
shattered  remnants  of  this  persecuted 
people.  Invaded  by  five  Arab  armies  in 
1948.  on  the  day  of  Israel's  Declaration 
of  Nationhood,  they  shattered  the  in- 
vading forces  and  proclaimed  the  resur- 
rection of  Zion.  Since  that  time,  undei' 
the  leadership  of  Golda  Meir,  and  others 
of  that  generation,  most  of  whom  have 
gone  to  their  reward,  the  Jewish  people 
have  had  the  greatest  resurgence  in  their 
history. 

And  from  all  four  comers  of  the 
Earth,  there  has  been  proclaimed  the  in- 
gathering of  the  exiles.  And  they  have 
come.  One  million  from  Arab  lands  as 
persecuted  refugees.  At  least  another 
million  from  the  concentration  camps, 
bearing  Hitler's  tatoos  on  their  arms  and 
his  terror  in  their  minds.  And  from  the 
Western  World,  and  from  Asia.  Until  to- 
day, a  true  Socialist  democracy,  Israel 
stands  as  the  only  free  nation  in  the 
entire  Middle  East. 
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In  the  last  several  years,  that  sturdy 
democracy  has  been  niirtured  and  led  by 
Mrs.  Meir,  through  all  vicissitudes  and 
conflict,  both  Internal  and  external. 

Unlike  other  women  who  might  pose 
as  national  leaders,  Golda  Is  a  true 
national  leader,  embodying  in  her  per- 
soa  the  strength  and  virtues  of  her 
people,  who  stand  so  alone  in  the  world 
today. 

I  know  that  she  will  be  revered  and 
respected  by  the  world  at  large  and  her 
people  specifically  for  all  she  has  done 
and  represents.  I  also  know  that  her 
dream  will  prevail  as  her  nation  grows. 
She  has  presided  over  a  metamorphosis 
of  the  world's  most  ancient  people,  and 
today  hands  on  their  priceless  heritage 
intact  to  her  successors.  She  will  not  be 
forgotten,  nor  will  her  cause  be  aban- 
d<»ied. 

If  ever  a  woman  represented  what  the 
TDrah  says  she  should  represent,  it  is 
G<^da  Meir.  That,  by  itself,  is  tribute 
enough. 


BLOOM     TOWNSHIP     OP     ILLINOIS 
BASKETBALL  TEAM 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  11,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bloom 
Township  High  School,  of  which  I  am  an 
alumnus,  recently  won  its  super-sectional 
championship  basketball  game.  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  following  telegram  to 
the  superintendent  of  Bloom  Township 
High  School  and  his  repl^for  the  inter- 
est of  my  colleagues :  ^^ 
Dr.  RTPHABn  Cabjlabine, 
Superinte-ndent    Bloom    Township    Schools, 

Dixie  Highway  and  10th  Street,  Chicago 

Heights,  Illinois 
DBAS  Dick  :  I  want  to  extend  my  congrat- 
iilAtioiu  to  your  Bloom  Township  basketball 
team,  coach  Wes  Mason  and  the  entire  stu- 
flftnt  body  of  Bloom  Township  for  their  his- 
toric triumph  of  the  super-sectional  cham- 
pionship game  against  Rich  Central. 

Let's  go  all  the  way  and  bring  home  the 
b»con  to  Bloom  Township  and  the  entire  city 
o*  Chicago  Heights. 

Sincerely, 
Congressman  Bob  "Caset"  Hanrahan, 

Third  District,  Illinois. 
Class  of  1952 

Bloom  Township  High  School. 
Chicago  Heights,  III.,  March   29.  1971. 
Mr.  Robert  Hanraham, 
VS.  Congressman, 
Illinois  Third  District, 
Oak  Laun,  III. 

DtJiM.  Bob:  Many  thanks  for  your  teiegrama 
of  encouragement  and  congratulations.  We  at 
Bloom  are  very  proud  of  our  oasketl^all  team 
and  still  believe  them  to  be  the  best  In  Il- 
linois. Unfortunately,  we  "ran  out  of  gas" 
after  having  played  such  a  tough  game  Satur- 
day afternoon. 

You  can't  believe  the  enthusiasm  and 
spirit  which  was  generated  throughout  the 
entire  township  at  the  homecoming  festiv- 
ities as  evidenced  by  the  parade  and  the  rally 
which  greeted  us  upon  ova  return  to  McCann 
gym.  Someone  observed  that  they  hadn't 
seen  anything  like  it  since  the  end  of  the 
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second  world  war.  It  was  certainly  beautiful 
to  behold  and  your  comments  In  the  tele- 
gram at  that  assembly  were  well  received. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  interest  as 
an  alumnus  at  Bloom  and  the  best  to  you  aa 
you  continue  your  work  in  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  M.  Carrabine. 

Superintendent. 


HERBERT  L.  MATTHEWS  REVISITED 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 


OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  11,  1974 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  30th 
annual,  oflacial  celebration  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can Day  in  the  U.S.  Coninress,  I  would  like 
to  include  an  article  written  by  the  Rev- 
erend Father  Joseph  P.  Thorning,  Ph.D., 
D.D.,  our  Acting  Chaplain  on  all  such 
occasions.  This  piece  was  prepared  at  the 
express  suggestions  of  the  Reverend  John 
B.  Breslin.  S.J.,  book  editor  of  "America," 
a  national  weekly  published  by  the  Fath- 
ers of  the  Company  of  Jesus  in  the  U.S.A. 
and  Canada. 

The  qualifications  of  Dr.  Thorning  for 
tliis  particular  assignment  were  ably  de- 
scribed by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  the  great  State  of  New  Mexico 
on  February  19,  1974— the  Congres- 
sional RECORD-Senate.  Senator  Montoya, 
himself  an  honor  graduate  of  Regis  Col- 
lege, Denver,  Colo.,  and  the  Georgetown 
University  Law  School,  where  he  earned 
the  degree,  "Juris  Doctor,"  spoke  about 
his  friend,  "The  Padre  of  the  Americas," 
in  the  following  terms: 

Mr.  President,  the  Reverend  Father  Joseph 
P.  Thorning.  Ph.D..  D.D..  who  has  served  at 
various  times  as  dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Georgetown  University;  European  corre- 
spondent of  "America";  and  is  now  Honorary 
Chaplain  of  the  Inter-American  Defense 
Board  and  College  as  weU  as  an  associate 
editor  of  "World  Affairs,"  Has  wTitten  arti- 
cles .  .  .  lUustra-.ing  a  sptclal  prespective 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  other  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

It  is  a  matter  of  special  importance, 
therefore,  that  I  include  the  piece  en- 
titled "Herbert  L.  Matthews  Revisited" 
in  the  Record  today; 

Herbert   L.    MATrnrwa   Revisited 

Few  WTlters  In  the  20th  century  have  en- 
Joyed  more  exciting,  colorful  and  "controver- 
sial careers  than  Herbert  U  Matthews.  Al- 
though retired  from  the  New  York  Times 
since  1967,  he  remains  a  rcmantic,  fascinat- 
ing figure.  One  reason  for  oblding  Interest 
and  debate  is  his  .spate  of  books  and  arti- 
cles about  live  issues.  His  name,  his  dis- 
patches, his  books.  Including  memoirs,  are 
quoted  In  surveys  of  foreign  affairs.  Nor  are 
they  apt  to  be  overlooked  toy  historians.  If 
the  peoples  of  this  planet  are  in  a  revolution- 
ary mood.  Matthews  can  claim  some  degree 
of  responsibility  for  the  process. 

Assignments  from  the  Times,  starting  in 
New  York  (1922).  covered  a  wide  field: 
France  (1931-35);  Abyssinia  (1935-36)-  Spain 
(1936-39);  Italy  (1939-»2):  India  (1943)- 
England  (1945-49) ;  Latin  Anwrlca  and.  again 
New  York.  ^ 

No  reason  is  given  for  his  present  self- 
imposed  exile  in  Australia.      , 
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To  gain  an  understandlnf  of  this  corre- 
spondent and  to  comprehend  his  reactions  to 
the  glories  and  vlclasitudes  of  his  career,  one 
must  note  an  outstanding  personality  trait: 
Herbert  L.  Matthews  was  dravm.  Instinctive- 
ly, toward  thoe»  with  whoi&  he  was  asso- 
ciated. Above  aU,  he  felt  at  Ijome  with  brave 
men  on  a  batUefleld.  A  victorious  offensive 
foimd  him  JubUant.  He  shared  the  sorrow  of 
the  vanquished.  Every  fiber  of  his  being  im- 
pelled him  to  take  sides. 

Mr.  Matthews  was,  and  Is,  unequivocal  and 
open  about  partisanship.  He  talks  and  writes 
candidly  about  his  own  "btas"  and  "prej- 
udice," although  he  is  savage  in  his  denun- 
ciations of  what  he  deems  "blfotry"  In  others. 
Throughout  the  storms  of  criticism  that 
marked  certain  stages  of  his  career,  however, 
he  retained  his  love  of  adventure  in  wartime 
or  travels;  the  Joy  of  danger*  and  hardships 
shared;  the  exploration  of  and  encounter 
with  the  unknown;  the  ptirstit  and  capture 
of  a  front-page  story. 

His  first  Journalistic,  wartime  experience 
was  m  Abyssinia.  Tlie  invasion,  although  an 
expression  of  Fascist  Impertallsm,  exposed 
the  emotional  side  of  his  nature.  AU  too 
often,  his  reports  Indicated  admiration  for 
foot  iioldiers  and  airmen  engaged  in  aggres- 
sion. Nor  did  he  hesitate,  after  the  combat,  to 
accept  two  decorations  from  the  government 
of  Benito  Mussolini.  With  beoomUig  modesty 
he  points  out  that  one,  the  '-War  Cross,"  was 
for  "valor  In  the  field."  The  other  made  him, 
what  he  still  fs,  a  "Grand  Officer  of  the  Crown 
of  Italy.'  His  first  book  was  entitled  "Eye- 
witness in  Abyssinia."  It  Is  not  a  volume  easy 
to  locate  In  the  Library  of  Congress. 

On  page  114  of  a  more  recent  work  "A 
World  in  Revolution,"  the  author  offers  an 
explanation  for  his  empathy  with  the  Invad- 
"ig  Legionnaires  In  these  words: 

"If  you  start  from  the  premise  that  a  lot  of 
rascals  are  having  a  fight,  it  l3  not  unnatural 
to  want  to  see  the  victory  of  the  rascal  you 
like,  and  I  liked  the  Italiaas  during  that 
scrimmage  more  than  I  did  th*  British  at  the 
Abyss  laniana." 

The  rapport  Matthews  was  able  to  estab- 
hsh  with  the  Italians  in  Ethiopia  led  him  to 
request  an  assignment  in  Spaib.  His  wish  was 
fulfilled.  It  was  a  mission  that  set  him  upon 
a  "road  to  Etemascus,"  a  "political  and  moral 
conversion."  Today,  although  contending 
that  his  dispatches  from  the  Spanish  Clv'l 
War  were  "basically  correct."  he  agrees  that 
his  origmal  impressions  were  neither  "ob- 
jective" nor  "impartial." 

Writing  in  1971,  he  states  that  his  "feel- 
ings long  ago  ceased  to  be  tatenssely  emo- 
tional." His  Judgment,  he  adds,  "Is  not  as 
clouded  as  it  was,  and  I  know  a  great  deal 
about  the  war  that  I  could  not  have  known 
at  the  time,  especially  features  derogatory 
to  the  loyalists  and  to  the  InternatUnials  in- 
cludmg  the  Uncoln  battalion."  Experience 
and  a  study  of  the  research  of  repuUble  his- 
torians have  enlightened  htm  about  "the 
ways  of  statesmen  and  the  functioning  of 
ideolccies  and  power  politics." 

What  Mr.  Matthews  faUs  to  see  Is  that  an 
earlier  and  deeper  knowledge  of  what  was 
happenmg  would  have  enabled  him  to  avoid 
his  'two  great  battles  with  the  New  York 
Times."  Spain  was  the  setting  for  the  first 
m  his  own  words,  "Cuba  was  the  second  " 

In  a  revised,  paperback  edition  of  "The 
Yoke  and  the  Arrows"  (1961  and  1970)  the 
author  records  that  evidence  obliged  him  to 
write  a  letter  of  apology  to  the  widow  of 
General  Jose  Moscardo  for  having  thrown 
doubt  on  the  historicity  of  the  Spanish  of- 
ficers  heroic  refusal  to  surrender  the  Alcazar 
Toledo,  in  return  for  the  life  of  his  son,  Luis. 
The  truth  about  this  histories*  episode  had 
been  related  by  numerous  university  scholars, 
including  Manuel  Aznar,  Hugh  Thomas  and 
CecU  Eby.  In  his  recent  work,  Kir.  Matthews 
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shows  that  he  Is  familiar  with  the  findings  of 
such  si>eclallsts. 

The  Tlmesman  is  accurate  In  reporting 
that  Cuba  was  his  second  major  struggle 
with  the  publisher,  editors  and  readers  of 
his  newspaper.  Nevertheless,  it  is  right  to 
emphasize  that,  thanks  to  Mr.  Matthews' 
initiative  and  resourcefulness,  Fidel  Castro 
was  proved  to  be  alive  and  active  in  the 
mountains  of  erstern  Cuba  when  spokesmen 
for  Fulgenclo  Batista  In  Havana  were 
trumpeting  "news"  (1957)  of  the  rebel's 
death  and  the  defeat  of  his  movement. 
Otherwise,  Castro,  Raul,  his  brother,  and 
"Che"  Guevara,  as  Matthews  points  out, 
might  have  remained  unnoticed,  unpubll- 
cii!ed  and  "withered  on  the  vine." 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  benefit  of 
hindsight,  the  writer  does  make  acknowledg- 
ments about  Fidel  that  were  not  prominent 
in  his  Times  evaluation  of  the  "Maximum 
Leader."  Matthews  now  discovers  that 
"Castro's  performances  in  the  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  fields  ranged  from  ad- 
mirable to  awful".  This  admission  may  he 
grounds  for  Fidel's  complaint,  recorded  by 
Matthews,  that  "this  old  man  treats  me  as 
if  he  were  niy  father." 

Matthews  now  believes  that  "power  has 
corrupted"  Castro,  but  "in  a  very  human 
way."  The  docility  displayed  to  the  leader 
by  his  entourage  renders  him  "tempera- 
mentally incapable"  of  sharing  absolute 
control. 

It  is  the  impression  of  other  observers, 
however,  that  overriding  authority  currently 
resides  In  the  hands  of  Soviet  overlords.  The 
ultimate  surrender.  It  is  suggested,  took  place 
when  Castro  voiced  approval  of  the  military 
occupation  of  Czechoslovakia.  His  submis- 
sion. In  contrast  to  the  attitude  shown  by 
Italian.  French  and  British  Marxists,  was 
total.  Indeed,  many  experts  now  consider  It 
obvious  that  Fidel  has  less  room  for  ma- 
neuver than  a  onetime  Spanish  viceroy  or  a 
XT.S.  "proconsul"  in  the  days  of  North  Amer- 
ican influence. 

The  former  Timesman,  it  is  fascinating  to 
note,  has  warm  praise  for  Cella  Sanchez, 
"the  faithful  and  charming  companion  since 
Sierra  Maestra  days,  with  a  shrewd  mind 
and  tough  core  behind  her  gentle  manners." 
But  Matthews  hardly  mentions  Fidel's  other 
women  friends  of  many  nationalities,  colors, 
sizes  and  shapes. 

A  World  in  Revolution  has  been  described 
by  Matthews'  onetime  colleagues  on  The 
Times  as  a  "sad  book."  One  reason  for  their 
view  Is  the  author's  catalogue  of  complaints, 
grievances  and  long-wtnded  disputes  with 
the  publisher,  Mr.  Arthur  ("Punch")  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  and  various  Managing  Editors, 
including  Turner  Catledge  and  Clifton 
Daniel.  Lester  Markel,  the  then  EdltcM*  of  the 
Sunday  Magazine,  was  another  Times  x>er- 
sonality  who  refused  to  publish  Matthews' 
later  pieces  about  Cuba. 

The  debate  was  settled  when  publisher 
and  news  executives  concluded,  unanimously, 
that  Matthews  was  making  their  newspaper 
"a  laughing-stock  of  the  newspaper  world," 
adding  that  "it  would  be  over  their  dead 
Ijodies"  that  the  veteran  conrespondent  ever 
again  would  be  permitted  the  role  of  a  re- 
porter for  The  New  York  Times. 

It  Is  to  their  credit  that  they  kept  their 
word.  Matthews'  byline  on  a  news  story  ap- 
peared for  the  last  time  on  July  16,  1961. 
It  was  a  typical  HLM  appraisal  of  the  Castro 
revolution  as  a  beneficent  event,  free  of 
Soviet  domination.  One  of  the  most  vigorous 
protests  against  the  despatch  was  registered 
by  Mrs.  Ruby  Hart  Phillips,  longtime  Chief 
of  The  Times  Bureau  In  Cuba. 

Nevertheless,  for  six  years  (1961-67),  Mr. 
Matthews  renoalned  In  The  Times  organiza- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  Kdltorlal  Board. 
Until  his  retirement,  his  views  about  Spain, 
Cuba,  Latin  America  and  other  parts  pi  the 
globe   were   expressed,   freely,   In  numerous 
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editorials,  some  of  them  signed.  Is  it  not  an 
exaggeration,  therefore,  for  the  author  to 
claim  that  he  was  "muzzled"? 

Indeed,  in  the  light  of  the  record,  might 
not  the  owner  and  editors  of  The  New  York 
Times  have  raised  the  following  important 
question : 

"Can  a  bad  reporter  become  a  good  editor?" 
The  question  becomes  aU  the  more  rele- 
vant when  one  considers  HLM's  1973  volume, 
"Half  of  Spain  Died".  A  single  scholarly 
critique  from  a  not  unfriendly  source,  Amer- 
ica (April  14,  1973)  may  be  recorded.  After 
dismissing  "Half  of  Spain  Died"  as  an  "in- 
credibly bad  book".  Dr.  Jose  M.  Sanchez, 
chairman  of  the  history  department  at  St. 
Louis  University,  makes  an  exceUent  sugges- 
lion.  His  calls  for  a  "popular  reappraisal"  of 
the  Spanish  Civil  War. 


THE      CHURCH      AS      A     POLITICAL 
FACTOR  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OP   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  11,  1974 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  this  date,  the  30th  of- 
ficial congressional  celebration  of  Pan 
American  Day,  I  would  like  to  include  a 
short  book  review  by  our  Acting  Chaplain 
on  such  occasions  for  30  consecutive 
years.  The  essay  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
F.  Thorning,  an  associate  editor  of 
World  Affau-s,  the  official  quarterly  of 
the  most  historic,  authentic  peace  society 
in  the  United  States;  namely,  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society,  founded  early  in  the 
last  century,  was  featured  in  World  Af- 
fairs, Washington,  D.C.,  in  the  autiunn 
issue  1972. 

The  book  under  review  was  written,  as 
can  be  seen,  by  Dr.  David  E.  Mutchler, 
who  did  much  of  his  research  work  in 
Santiago  de  Chile  and  other  parts  of  the 
American  Republics.  A  foreword  to  the 
book  by  Dr.  Mutchler  was  contributed  by 
Dr.  Ii'ving  Louis  Horowitz,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  department  of  sociol- 
ogy at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  where  Dr.  David  E.  Mutchler  earned 
his  doctorate. 

The  book  reviews  follows : 

[From  World  Affairs.  Autumn,  1972  J 

The  Church  as  a  Political  Factor  in  Latin 
America,  With  Particular  Reference  to  Co- 
lombia and  Chile  (Praeger's  Special  Series 
in  InternaticMoal  Politics  and  Public  Affairs 
Series),  by  David  E.  Mutchler.  New  York: 
Praeger  Publishers,  1971,  460  pp.,  $9.95. 

In  search  of  material  for  hla  doctoral  dis- 
sertation, Mutchler  visited  the  Centro  BeUar- 
mino,  Santiago  de  ChUe,  and  won  the  con- 
fidence of  its  director,  Father  Renato  Poblete. 
S.J.,  one  of  the  most  trusted  advisers  of  the 
Christian  Democratic  Party.  As  bead  of  the 
Instltuto  Bellarmtno  and  the  coordinator  of 
many  projects  in  the  socio-economic  order. 
Father  Poblete  and  his  colleagues  secured 
cooperation  from  university  professors  at 
home  and  abroad.  His  good  counsel  was 
often  decisive,  not  only  with  Raul  Cardinal 
Henriquez  In  ChUe,  but  also  with  Pedro 
Arrupe,  the  Jesuit  General  In  Borne.  Mutch- 
ler made  copies  of  much  of  the  correspond- 
ence which  circulated  among  such  leaders 
and  their  counterparts  in  the  political  order. 
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One  of  the  Jesuit  sociologists  who  exer- 
cised tremendous  Influence  from  his  work  in 
the  Centro  Bellarmlno  and  who  trusted 
Muchler  was  Roger  Vekemans,  a  Belgian 
graduate  of  Louvatn  University.  After  teach- 
ing only  one  semester  in  the  Gregorian  Pon- 
tifical University,  he  was  despatched  to 
Santiago  and,  with  notable  speed  and  effec- 
tiveness, organized  a  Jesuit  Order  "Center 
for  Research  and  Social  Action."  His  mission, 
patterned  after  such  a  unit  already  func- 
tioning in  Colombia,  was  to  provide  programs 
of  social  reconstruction  for  labor  unions, 
farm  workers'  organizations,  a  "Social  Union 
of  Christian  Businessmen,"  miners'  coopera- 
tives. slumdweUers'  syndicates  engaged  in 
home-buildiug  operations,  and  many  other 
prass  roots  groups  striving  for  humane  con- 
ditions of  labor  and  life. 

In  order  to  achieve  a  more  Independent 
status  and  to  obtain  wider  support  for  his 
efforts  Father  Vekemans  founded  his  "Center 
lor  Economic  and  Social  Development  In 
Latin  America,"  widely  known  as  DESAL. 
Within  an  Incredibly  short  time,  the  Belgian 
Jesuit  persuaded  U.S.  aid  agencies  and  foun- 
dations, including  a  conduit  few  CIA  money, 
to  contribute  to  his  Center.  Moreover,  he 
tapped  the  resources  of  West  European  de- 
mocracies and  those  of  Cliiiean  government 
eponsorshlp  for  the  EViccess  of  his  social  jus- 
tice projects.  In  19G4,  Eduardo  Frel  Montalva. 
tlie  Cliristian  Democrat,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, defeating  Salvador  AUende  Gossens  by 
400.000  votes.  Unity  among  non-Marxi5t  ele- 
ment;  was  a  large  factor  In  the  victory. 

Not  the  least  fascinating  feattire  of  the 
research  embodied  in  this  survey  Is  the  con- 
fiden.lal  nature  of  numerous  documents 
profusely  quoted  In  its  pages.  The  author 
undertook  the  work  under  the  direction  of 
Irving  Louis  Horowitz,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Sociology  at  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis.  The  latter  also  con- 
tributes a  Foreword. 

It  was  in  1969,  however,  that  the  "rebels  " 
and  activists  of  the  "Third  World"  broke  away 
from  the  official  whig  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party.  A  three-corned  presidential  race 
ensued,  resulting  In  the  1970  election  of  Dr. 
AUende.  Jacques  Chonchol,  a  onetime  Chris- 
tian Democrat,  became  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture In  the  new  Socialist-Communist  regime. 
The  Allende  administration  Is  also  supported 
by  Gonzalo  Arroyo,  a  Jesuit  with  a  Ph.  D.  in 
agronomy -economics,  and  a  nuniber  of  other 
Christian  Etemocratic  experts. 

Nevertheless,  one  may  believe  that  the 
seeds  sown  by  the  Centro  Bellarmino  and 
DESAL  are  bearing  fruit  in  ChUe.  When  60,- 
000  students,  professors  and  employes  of  tlie 
National  University  voted  for  their  president 
on  April  27,  1972,  they  selected  Edgardo 
Boenninger.  an  engineer  and  political  hade- 
pendent,  rather  than  Felipe  Herrera,  an  Al- 
lende adherent  and  former  head  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bimk.  Moreover,  the 
Christian  Democrats  claimed  victory  Ui  the 
June  elections  for  national  officers  in  the  Cen- 
tral Union,  a  political  bastion  of  Chile's 
left-wing  government. 

Mutchler's  volume,  although  marred  by  oc- 
casional flaws  in  orthography  and  a  few  con- 
clusions that  leap-frog  the  facts,  can  be  ex- 
amined with  profit  by  scholars. 

Joseph  F.  Thorning. 


MARINE  HONORED 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF   CAUFORirU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  11,  1974 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  proud  today  to  note  that  mie  of  my 
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constituents  who  is  a  member  of  the  U  S 
Marine  Corps  has  distinguished  hun- 
self  during  his  recruit  training  at  the 
San  Diego  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot. 

Pfe.  Arturo  P.  Chayra,  Jr..  son  of  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Arturo  P.  Chayra.  Sr..  of  Mon- 
terey Park,  Calif.,  was  named  honor- 
man  of  his  four-platoon  series  at  grad- 
uation on  April  5.  1974. 

He  won  this  distinction  in  competi- 
tion with  239  other  young  men  by  dis- 
playing an  exceptional  measure  of  skill 
and  professional  knowledge  in  a  wide 
range  of  basic  military  subjects.  He  was 
judged  superior  In  conduct,  attitude 
mUitary  bearing,  and  leadership  poten- 
tial during  his  11  weeks  of  training. 

I  am  certainly  pleased  to  be  able  to  re- 
port this,  and  I  know  that  Arturos  par- 
ents are  extremely  proud  of  him. 


THE  WORKING  WOUNDED.  VICTIMS 
OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OP  PENNSVLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  ll,  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  com- 
ing to  Congress  I  consistently  have 
pressed  for  a  complete  reform  of  the 
Federal  social  seciulty  program.  I  believe 
the  program  now  is  generally  recognized 
as  being  outmoded,  cumbersome,  and  rife 
with  inequities. 

UntU  lately,  Congress'  approach  to 
solving  the  problems  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens has  been  to  increase  their  benefits 
in  drips  and  dribbles.  In  so  doing,  how- 
ever, it  also  Increased  the  cost  of  the 
program  and  passed  on  this  additional 
expense  to  contributors  to  the  program. 
Over  the  years,  Congress  consequently 
created  a  new  class  of  citizens  in  our 
society — the  working  wounded.  These 
are  young  wage  earners  in  the  low  and 
middle  income  class  who  find  themselves 
crippled  by  high  taxes  and  a  soaring 
cost  of  living. 

RecenUy,  a  number  of  us  in  the  House 
proposed  that  the  Federal  Government 
become  a  full  partner  in  the  social  secu- 
rity program.  We  believe  that  by  pay- 
ing a  third  of  the  cost,  financed  by  slash- 
ing our  ridiculous  foreign  aid  giveways, 
and  raising  the  wage  ceiling  for  social 
security  payments,  the  Government  can 
ease  the  financial  burden  on  the  work- 
ing wounded. 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
But,  as  Mr.  Bob  McCarthy,  an  editorial 
writer  for  tne  Times-Express  in  Monroe- 
ville.  Pa.,  pointed  out  in  a  recent  article 
It  IS  not  enough.  Furthermore,  he  chides 
the  Congress  on  its  reputation  for  mov- 
ing so  slowly  in  critical  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  a  copy 
of  Mr.  McCarthy's  article  into  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  attention  and  consideration 
of  my  colleagues: 

Some  Help  foe  thb  Working  Wounded 

(By  Bob  McCarthy) 
Congress     la     getting     tli»    message 
slowly,  ever  so  slowly  .  .  .  but  finally  tb« 
words  eeem  to  be  getting  througb. 
Tlje  present  system  of  financing'our  Social 
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Security  benefits  for  the  aged  is  about  as 
unjust  as  It  can  be.  Now  it  Is  reported  100 
members  of  the  House  at  Representatives 
have  recognized  that  and  are  sponsoring  leg- 
islation to  change  it. 

Their  remedy  is  to  assist  the  working 
wounded  by  cutting  the  Social  Security  Tax 
on  low  income  and  middle  Income  workers 
and  make  up  tlie  differenae  with  a  healthy 
infusion  of  dollars  out  of  general  fund  reve- 
nues. 

That's  good,  but  not  good  enough. 
Its  good  because  to  our  knowledge  this  is 
the  first  time  members  of  Oongress  have  offi- 
cially recognized  that  under  the  present  sys- 
t2m  of  Social  Security  taxes  the  people  on 
the  short  end  of  the  economy  are  providing 
most  of  the  money  paid  out  in  benefits. 

It's  not  good  enough,  however,  because 
dipping  into  the  Federal  treasury  to  keep 
solvent  a  system  that  is  meant  to  be  debt  free 
and  self  sufficient  defeats  tie  purpose  of  So- 
cial Security,  it  always  has  been  a  system 
whereby  those  who  work  contribute  to  pro- 
vide  benefits  for  those  too  oW  to  work  so  that 
when  the  contributors  reach  the  golden  years 
they  can  rightfully  lay  cUim  to  the  same 
errangement. 

Today  American  workers  pav  a  5.85  percent 
tax  on  their  income  into  Social  Security  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $13,200.  And  therein  lies  the 
Inequity.  Above  $13,200  the  worker  pays  noth- 
ing, whether  his  annual  Income  soars  to 
$20,000,  $30,000  or  higher. 

It  has  become  the  practice  in  Washington 
to  finance  increased  benefits  by  Increasing 
the  maximum  pay  figure.  It  might  seem  the 
fairest  way  to  the  people  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  economic  ladder,  for  they  still  pay  the 
same  amount.  But  there  isn't  anything  fair 
about  It.  Certainly  not  when  people  In  high 
Income  brackets  are  paying  a  decreasing  per- 
centage of  their  income  to  support  Social 
Security  the  higher  their  income  goes. 

There  is.  in  fact,  some  thought  in  Congress 
now  to  increase  the  maximum  to  $25,000  But 
again,  this  doesn't  reach  everyone.  Why 
should  there  be  a  maximum,  any  more  than 
there  is  a  maximum  above  which  people  pay 
no  more  income  tax? 

The  care  of  the  elderly  is  an  obligation  all 
of  us  share  in,  not  because  most  of  us  will 
be  old  some  day,  but  because  humanity  de- 
mands it  of  us.  Our  Federal  government  rec- 
ognized this  under  the  leaderehip  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt  four  decades  ago. 

Since  then  Inflation  aftd  the  conscience  of 
a  nation  have  led  to  Increasefl  costs  and  ben- 
efits. Also  increased  has  been  the  Social  Se- 
curity system's  reliance  on  the  American 
worker  to  pay  more  and  more  m  Social  Se- 
curity taxes.  And  for  some  this  has  become  a 
great  burden,  particularly  those  whose  in- 
come Is  so  low  that  a  year's  taxes  add  up  to 
the  equivalent  of  several  we^'s  wages. 

Surely  they  are  deserving  ot  the  relief  they 
would  gain  if  the  wealthy  paid  a  more  pro- 
portionate share  of  their  Income  into  Social 
Security. 

But  Congress  has  been  a  long  thne  coming 
to  where  these  100  members  have  now  arrived 
Who  knows  how  much  longer  It  will  be  before 
It  dawns  on  many  more  of  th»m  that  spread- 
Ing  the  burden  around  to  everyone  based  on 
the  abUity  to  pay  is  the  most  equitable  way 
to  finance  Social  Security? 
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stars,  young  peope  in  general  are  often 
given  a  bad  reputation.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  House's  attention  a  glaring 
exception. 

High  Point  Senior  High  School  has  an 
individual  who  has  distinguished  herself 
as  being  a  citizen  in  Prfnce  George's 
County  who  is  concerned  oyer  the  better- 
ment of  her  community.  M$.  Peggy  Goad, 
a  student  at  High  Point,  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  organizing  a  dance  mara- 
thon to  raise  money  for  the  Great  Oak 
Center  in  Beltsville,  Md.  Bi  3  years  Ms. 
Goad  has  raised  over  $7,000. 

Ms.  Goad  has  managed  to  actively  par- 
ticipate in  various  charitable  activities 
as  well  as  maintain  a  B  average  and  serve 
as  senior  class  president. 

All  of  this  work  was  done  without  re- 
gard to  personal  recognition,  yet,  I  feel 
we  should  take  note  of  her  public  splrit- 
edness.  I  am  proud  of  Ms.  Goad  and  her 
meritorious  actions.  Because  so  many 
have  been  quick  to  criticize  young  people 
we  should  also  be  quick  to  praise. 


NASA  TO  LAUNCH  26  SATELLITES 
NEXT  YEAR 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TfiAGUE 


MS.  PEGGY  GOAD— AN  OUTSTAND- 
ING STUDENT 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  ii,  1974 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the 
actions  of  a  small  minority  of  young- 
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Thursday.  April  11,  1974 

Ml-.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  NASA's 
program  in  space  for  the  coming  year  is 
a  limited  but  fruitful  one.  There  is  a  need 
to  strengthen  both  the  automated  and 
manned  space  program  in  the  years 
ahead.  However,  significant  effort  will  be 
continued  in  1974  in  space  which  merits 
the  attention  and  understanding  of  the 
general  public.  An  article  in  the  Daily 
Press  of  Nevmort  News,  V».,  December 
21,  1973.  by  Mr.  Al  Rossiter,  Jr.,  sum- 
marizes NASA's  plans  for  the  coming 
year  and  points  to  the  many  contribu- 
tions that  our  national  space  program 
makes  to  our  Nation  and  its  people: 

NASA  To  Laitnch  26  SatellitPs  Next  Year 
(By  Al  Rossi ter,  Jr.) 
Washington. — There  won't  he  any  manned 
space  shots  for  the  next  year  and  a  half,  but 
the  space  agency  plans  to  double  its  un- 
manned satellite  missions  in  1974  with  the 
heaviest  emphasis  yet  on  practical  work. 

Twenty-six  sateUites  are  on  BTASA's  sched- 
ule for  the  new  year,  the  most  since  the  28 
flights  in  1967.  Twelve  of  the  upcoming 
launchings  are  for  communications  satellites 
and  five  are  for  weather  watchers.  Most 
again  will  go  from  Cape  Canaveral. 

There  were  13  civUian  shots  in  1973,  In- 
cluding the  launch  of  the  SkylBb  space'sta- 
tion  In  May  and  three  crews  rendezvousing 
with  it  in  May.  July  and  November.  The  final 
three-man  team  of  Skylab  astronauts  is 
schedtUed  to  return  Feb.  8  aftar  spending  a 
record  12  weeks  in  orbit. 

If  the  current  flight  in  the  blj  orbiting  lab 
goes  as  long  as  planned,  the  nine  Skylab 
crewmen  will  have  logged  mora  than  12  000 
man-hours  in  space— almost  do«ble  the  time 
spent  aloft  by  the  men  of  Amerloa's  27  earlier 
spaceflights.  But  Project  Skylab  Is  conduct- 
ing research  for  the  future.  whUe  the  1974 
unmanned  missions  wUl  have  a  more  Im- 
mediate payoff. 

Unless  a  Skylab  rescue  flight  is  required, 
the  U.S.  will  not  be  launching  astronauts 
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again  untU  Jtily,  1975,  when  three  ApoUo 
pUots  wUl  go  Into  orbit  to  rendezvous  and 
dock  with  a  two-man  Russian  Soyuz  q>ace- 
craft. 

The  new  generation  space  shuttle  rocket 
plane  will  be  making  major  headway  on  the 
drawing  boards  and  In  the  test  labs  of  many 
aerospace  contractors,  but  It  won't  fly  In 
sp,:re  until  1979  at  the  earliest. 

Besides  the  ongoing  Skylab  mission,  NASA 
has  three  unmanned  spaceflights  carrying 
Into  the  new  year.  The  Pioneer  10  probe  Is 
now  on  Its  way  out  of  the  solar  system  after 
an  historic  flight  past  Jupiter  Dec.  3,  and  a 
twin  called  Pioneer  II  Is  cruising  to  a  Febru- 
ary rendezvous  with  Venus  and  on  to  a  March 
passby  of  Mercury. 

There  are  several  new  scientific  missions 
on  the  1974  schedule.  Including  an  unprece- 
dented Oerman-Amerlcan  probe  close  to  the 
sun,  but  the  communications  and  weather 
satellites  will  be  the  big  Job  of  the  year. 

Three  of  the  radio  relay  satellites  will  be 
the  first  designed  solely  to  relay  messages, 
data  and  television  communications  within 
the  United  States.  The  first  of  the  new  relay 
stations,  called  Westar  and  owned  by  West- 
em  Union,  is  to  be  launched  April  11  from 
Cape  Canaveral. 

Six  other  companies  are  moving  Into  the 
domestic  communications  satellite  business 
and  the  outlook  appears  unlimited.  NASA's 
role  Is  limited  to  launching  and  initial  track- 
ing services,  for  which  it  Is  reimbursed. 

"You  can  get  a  feeling  for  the  potential  of 
the  newly  Instituted  domestic  satellites  by 
looking  at  current  revenue  of  telephone,  ra- 
dio and  TV  which  Is  about  $18  million  a 
year."  said  NASA  administrator  James  C. 
Fletcher. 

The  International  Telecommunications 
Satellite  Consortium  (INTELSAT) ,  of  which 
America's  Comsat  Corp.,  Is  the  principal 
partner.  Is  the  pioneer  in  the  commercial 
satellite  rjuslness  and  now  has  an  annual 
revenue  of  $260  million  and  a  globail  network 
of  satellites. 

Three  more  large  INTELSAT  4  satellites 
are  scheduled  for  launch  In  1974  from  the 
Florida  spaceport.  One  is  to  go  Into  a  22,300- 
mile  high  stationary  orbit  Jan.  30.  the  other 
two  are  set  for  flight  in  June  and  August. 

In  addition.  Comsat  is  having  two  new 
satellites  buUt  to  relay  communications  from 
ships  at  sea  to  all  sides  of  the  oceans.  They 
are  called  Marisats  and  will  be  leased  by  the 
VS.  Navy  at  first  and  later  used  for  commer- 
cial maritime  traffic.  The  first  Marlsat  Is  set 
for  launch  in  September,  with  the  second  to 
fly  two  months  later — both  from  Cape 
Canaveral. 

NASA  also  will  launch  two  Skynet  2  mUl- 
tary  communications  satellites  for  Great 
Britain  on  Jan.  17  and  in  June.  And  the 
agency  plans  to  orbit  an  experimental  appli- 
cations technology  satellite  In  AprU  that, 
among  other  things,  will  beam  educational 
television  to  remote  areas  In  the  United 
States. 

The  last  launch  of  1974  Is  scheduled  to  be 
the  first  fiight  of  a  new  experimental  commu- 
nications satellite,  Symphonle,  built  by 
France  and  West  Germany. 

Three  of  the  five  weather  satellites  on  the 
1974  launch  schedule  will  be  new  type  space- 
craft designed  to  soar  Into  stationary  orbits 
where  each  will  be  able  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant watch  on  the  clouds  over  one  third  of 
the  globe. 

Like  the  communications  satellites,  they 
take  advantage  of  the  phenomenon  whereby 
the  orbital  speed  of  a  satellite  22.300  miles 
high  matches  the  rotation  of  the  earth — 
thus  the  satellite  remains  over  one  point. 

NASA  also  will  launch  an  operational,  lower 
altitude  weather  satellite  for  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
(NOAA)  in  July  from  the  west  coast  space 
center   at   Vandenberg   AFB,   Calif.   An    ad- 
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vanced.  experimental  mmbus  weather  satel- 
lite also  Is  set  for  launch  from  OaUfomla  In 
June. 

The  only  experimental  rocket  flight  is  aet 
for  Jan.  24  from  the  Cape  when  a  CMnldna- 
tlon  of  the  Air  Force's  triple-barrelled  Titan  3 
and  NASA's  Centeur  upper  stage  wUl  be  test 
flown  into  orbit.  This  "Htan-Centuar  is  sched- 
uled to  launch  Viking  Mars  landing  craft  In 
1975. 


THE  ADOPTION  OP  "WATCHDOG" 
ANTI-INPLATIONARY  LEGISLA- 
TION IS  IMPERATIVE  IN  THE  NA- 
TIONAL INTEREST 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHX78ETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  11.  1974 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
pretty  well  known  that  this  administra- 
tion has  recommended  that  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  be  permitted  to  expire 
at  the  end  of  this  month  of  April  and, 
in  such  event,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
White  House  intends  to  disband  the  Cost 
of  Living  Coxmcil.  Some  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  other  sources  within  the  busi- 
ness and  labor  community  have  indicated 
agreement  with  the  administration's 
position. 

However,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  a  great  many  economic  authorities 
have  expressed  the  fear  that,  if  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  Is  terminated 
and  nothing  else  is  adopted  to  take  its 
place,  the  American  consumer  may 
very  well  be  impacted,  over  the  next  sev- 
eral months,  by  rapidly  increasing  in- 
flationary pressures  that  could  well  ex- 
ceed the  disastrous  wage-price  spiral  that 
occurred  right  after  the  end  of  World 
Warn. 

In  the  face  of  this  warning  by  so  many 
respected  economic  experts  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  is  either  wise  or  prudent  for 
the  Congress  to  entirely  withdraw  itself 
from  any  legislative  concern  about  the  in- 
flationary hardships  that  may  be  addi- 
tionally visited  upon  all  American  con- 
sumers shortly  after  the  expected  ex- 
piration of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  on  this  coming  April  30. 

On  the  contrary,  I  very  deeply  believe 
that  the  Congress,  imder  such  circum- 
stances, should  positively  evidence  its 
continuing  concern  by  considering  and 
enacting  a  moderate  kind  of  "watchdog" 
anti-inflationary  measure  in  the  public 
interest  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  that  I  am  introducing  today. 

Because  of  the  present  convictions  of 
some  Members  of  Congress  and  outside 
sources  against  the  retention  of  any 
price  and  wage  or  even  standby  controls 
after  next  April  30,  this  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide for  any  such  retention. 

However,  in  this  time  of  constantly 
rising  inflation  and  ever-increasing  eco- 
nomic hardships  that  are  being  experi- 
enced by  the  great  majority  of  American 
citizens  and  families,  particularly  the 
so-called  middle  income  group,  I  believe 
that  this  bill,  or  a  similar  bill,  could  be 
used  and  ought  to  be  used  by  the  Con- 
gress as  an  instrument  to  curb  and  re- 
duce the  inflationary  fires  that  are  rag- 
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tng  all  around  the  country  in  this  dan- 
gerous depression  jseriod  and  that  is  tha 
purpose  of  this  measure.  It  would  pro-t 
vide  for  the  continuation  of  the  Cost  ol 
Living  Coimcil  for  two  major  reasons  i 
First,  to  monitor  the  industries  in  out 
country  that  have  been  decontrolled  ba 
the  administration  over  the  last  9 
months;  and  second,  even  more  impor-j 
tant,  to  establish  a  vehicle  through 
which  Congress  could  be  kept  informeq 
on  matters  afifecting  the  economic  wel4 
fare  of  the  country.  This  bill  would  ad4 
ditionally  require  the  President  to  stlidy 
and  evaluate  the  relationship  between 
excess  profits,  the  stabilization  of  th^ 
economy  and  the  creation  of  new  Job$ 
and  further  provide  for  the  Cost  of  Liv-» 
ing  Council  to  report  to  the  Congres^ 
any  adverse  effects  on  supply  and  de-^ 
mand  that  would  tend  to  cause  exorbi 
tant  price  increases. 

If  the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil  is  to 
tally  eliminated  I  think  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Congress  would  lose  an  available  anq 
valuable  means  of  fulfilling  its  obligation 
to  unceasingly  fight  inflation.  If  we  dQ 
not  adopt  some  kind  of  effective  anti-f 
infiationary  legislation  in  the  very  nea^ 
future  and  if  inflation  skyrockets  in  th< 
months  ahead  I  do  not  think  that  therf 
is  any  doubt  that  we  will  all  be  hearing 
loud  and  clear  the  criticism  and  ccMnj 
plaint  of  the  American  people  that  th^ 
Congress  has  abandoned  them  in  theif 
hour  of  greatest  inflation  control  n( 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt,  1; 
these  circumstances  develop,  that  th 
White  House  will  take  the  lead  in  de 
nouncing  the  Congress  for  being  derelic 
in  its  duty.  I 

In  all  soimd  reason  sind  wisdoml 
therefore,  I  urge  the  House  leadership 
to  schedule  early  action  on  this  "watchj 
dog"  type  of  anti-inflationary  legislation 
in  the  public  interest  because,  if  w« 
wait  too  long,  the  consumer  outcry  could 
grow  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Congres4 
in  overreaction,  might  well  be  tempted  td 
impulsively  approve  price  and  wage  coni 
trol  legislation  that  would  l>e  too  rigia 
and  inevitably  result  in  hindering  rathei 
than  improving  the  American  economy, 
Let  us  be  mindful  of  the  sage  advicti 
that  "an  oimce  of  prevention  is  worth 
pound  of  cure,"  and  expeditiously  act  01 1 
this  vitally  important  subject  before  i. 
is  too  late. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  T(l 
PREVENT  PAYMENT  OF  FEDERA^ 
SUBSIDIES 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF    NEW   JEB8ET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  11.  1974 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  ] 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend  th« 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  o: 
1973.  My  bill  would  amend  the  origina 
act  to  prevent  pasmient  of  Federal  sub 
sidles  to  the  trustees  of  any  railroad  ii 
reorganization  until  the  railroads  havi 
paid  all  their  delinquent  taxes  to  StaU 
and  local  governments. 
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I  have  introduced  this  measure  because 
the  Penn  Central  and  the  Jersey  Central 
Raih-oads  owe  the  city  of  Elizabeth. 
N.J. — largest  conununlty  In  the  12th  Dis- 
trict— more  than  $2  million  in  delinquent 
taxes  and  interest.  And  there  are  many 
other  commimities  in  similar  financial 
straits. 

Mayor  Thomas  G.  Dunn  of  Elizabeth 
testified  on  March  13  before  the  Rail 
Services  Planning  OfBce  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  In  his  remarks, 
which  follow,  Mayor  Dunn  articulated 
the  plight  of  Elizabeth  and  other  cities 
forced  to  carry  these  delinquent  tax  ac- 
coimts  on  their  books  : 

RXBIABKS    OF    MATOB    TROMAS     G.     DUNNT 

I  am  Thomas  G.  Dunn  of  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey,  •  city  with  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 120,000  people.  I  have  been  Mayor 
of  this  great  city  for  the  past  nine  years, 
and  am  also  the  State  Senator  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey's  2l8t  Legislative  District  com- 
prising Elizabeth,  Linden,  Carteret  and 
Wlnfleld. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  speak  today 
beton  the  Rail  Services  Planning  Offices  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  the 
revltaltzatlon  of  railroads  in  the  northeast 
because  my  legislative  district,  and  Eliza- 
beth, in  particular,  la  Integrally  involved  In 
your  proposals  to  modernize  rail  systems.  I 
feel  certain  that  any  laws  or  funding  au- 
thorized by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation will  have  a  profound  effect  upon 
residents  of  Elizabeth  and  neighboring  com- 
munities. 

A  problem  which  has  been  "nagging"  the 
City  of  Elizabeth  since  1967  Is  dellquent  rail- 
road taxes.  TTntU  these  tax  bills  are  paid  In 
fuU,  I  cannot  see  how  plans  to  "revitalize" 
or  renew  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 
or  Penn  Central  RaUroad  can  be  considered 
unless  mandatory  payment  of  these  back 
taxes  are  part  of  the  overall  proposal. 

This  la  the  sole  thrust  of  my  message  to 
you  today:  Elizabeth  respectfully  requests  an 
amendment  to  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganlfca- 
tlon  Act  of  1973,  Public  Law  93-236,  to  in- 
clude a  provision  requiring  railroad  com- 
panies to  pay  municipalities  delinquent  taxes 
before  rmllroAds  become  eligible  for  any  more 
Federal  "zvvltallzatlon"  funds. 

I  consider  this  to  be  a  reasonable  request 
In  light  of  our  situation  In  Elizabeth,  where 
two  railroads  have  outstanding  tax  bills  In 
excess  of  two  million  dollars. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey's  de- 
linquency goes  back  to  1967,  and  totals  •!,- 
360,000,  plus  an  assessment  of  975,000  tor  pav- 
ing and  sewer  work.  Penn  Central's  account 
became  delinquent  In  1070,  and  It  owes  us 
•205,000  in  back  taxes.  In  addition,  the 
amount  of  interest  owed  by  both  railroads  is 
estimated  at  $445,000.  "mis  toUls  $2,075,000, 
which  Is  a  lot  of  money  to  a  city  oiu-  size, 
no  matter  how  you  count  it. 

We  cannot  collect  back  taxes  because  both 
railroads  are  protected  by  the  Federal  Courts 
from  foreclosure  of  property  and  assets,  but, 
yet.  State  law  requires  that  the  property  con- 
tinue to  be  carried  as  taxable  items! 

Each  year,  at  budget  time.  State  law  re- 
quires that  we  carry  these  as  "anticipated 
revenue"  even  though  we  know  full  well  that 
the  arrearage  Is  not  going  to  be  paid.  There- 
fore, in  the  following  year's  budget,  we  must 
add  the  rallroMls'  delinquency  to  an  account 
called  "reaervs  for  uncollected  taxes."  In 
other  words,  we  have  to  "make  up"  the 
shortage,  some  other  way.  The  way— by  In- 
creasing the  taxes  that  aU  the  other  tax- 
payers must  pay— and  do  I  The  "little  guy," 
as  well  as  the  other  "big"  taxpayers,  sub- 
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sldlze  the  railroads!  This  la  hard  for  a  tax- 
payer living  on  a  fixed  income  to  digest,  and 
It  is  tough  on  a  mayor  to  explain  this  totally 
unjust  thing  to  the  people  he  represents. 

I  feel  that  a  formula  for  collecting  this 
money  should  have  been  established  a  long 
time  ago,  but  Federal  judges  not  only  have 
refused  to  release  funds  for  the  delinquent 
taxes,  but  have  warned  the  city  that  any  at- 
tempt to  obtain  this  money  in  the  courts 
can  be  interpreted  as  "coniempt".  because 
the  courts  have  ordered  us  to  discontinue  our 
pursuit  of  Justice.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
the  railroads  continue  to  receive  monies 
under  net  lease  arrangements,  from  some 
tenants,  specifically  ear-marked  for  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes.  Instead  of  these  monies  being 
forwarded  to  the  city  "on  account,"  the 
money  paid  for  taxes  by  tbese  tenants  are 
used  for  operation  and  maintenance  pur- 
poses by  the  raUroads. 

To  Elizabeth,  this  whole  thing  is  obvi- 
ously unfair.  So,  I  now  respectfully  ask  you 
what  will  happen,  under  Public  La*^  93-236, 
to  our  two  million  dollars?  It  is  our  under- 
standing, without  having  actually  seen  this 
law,  that  It  may  be  completely  lost  in  the 
shuffle.  If  the  proposed  legislation  does  not 
specifically  provide  for  these  delinquencies, 
I  feel  that  an  amendment  should  definitely 
be  added  giving  relief. 

Every  conceivable  legal  alternative  has 
been  pursued  by  our  staff  of  city  attorneys 
to  collect  these  back  taxes,  but  to  no  avail  I 
It  has  come  down  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
exhausted  the  Judicial  alternatives,  and  now 
we  are  giving  full  attention  to  legislative 
methods  of  obtaining  these  funds.  Hopefully, 
this  bill  win  enable  us  to  attain  the  legal 
basis  for  collecting  money  which  Is  right- 
fully ours.  We  know  we  are  correct,  and  so 
do  the  courts!  But,  as  a  public  elected  offi- 
cial of  long  tenure.  I  recognize  that  being 
right  does  not  always  result  In  Justice  being 
served! 

It  is  our  contention  that  Elizabeth  would 
have  a  great  deal  to  gain  if  an  amendment 
to  this  bill  directed  railroads  to  pay  delin- 
quent taxes  before  they  become  eligible  for 
any  funding  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  or  any  other  federal  source. 
Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  appear- 
ing before  your  August  body. 


April  11,  1974. 


UKRAINIAN  INTELLECTUALS  CON- 
TINUE TO  BE  PERSECUTED  IN 
U.S.S.R. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUTSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV-ES 

Thursday.  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  long 
and  arduous  attempt  of  Soviet  novelist 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  to  escape  physi- 
cal and  intellectual  persecution  in  his 
native  land  Is  an  inspiring  story  which 
has  grasped  the  attention  of  the  entire 
world.  His  plight  symbollaes  the  almost 
unbelievable  conditions  faced  by  coimt- 
less  thousands  of  captive  people  still  en- 
slaved in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

Another  Soviet  intellectual  who 
reached  the  West  this  week  said  in  an  in- 
terview that  the  primary  reason  that 
both  he  and  Solzhenits3Ti  were  allowed 
to  leave  Russia  relatively  unharmed,  was 

that  their  names  were  laiown  in  the 

West.  Their  professional  reputations  out- 


side the  Soviet  Union  accorded  them  a 
degree  of  protection  against  the  usual 
KGB  methods  of  dealing  with  dissenters. 
Thousands  of  lesser  known  individuals 
remain  in  prison  camps  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  however. 

Currently,  67  percent  of  all  political 
prisoners  in  the  U.S.S.R.  are  Ukrainian. 
This  group  constitutes  the  largest  ethnic 

minority  in  the  country,  representing 
one-fifth  of  the  total  Soviet  population. 
Yet,  the  plight  of  these  millions  goes  al- 
most unnoticed  in  the  United  States. 

In  order  that  our  colleagues  and  the 
American  public  may  know  who  some  of 
these  people  held  in  Soviet  concentration 
camps  are,  and  that  they  ate  not  merely 
faceless  numbers  but  hum^i  beings  de- 
serving basic  human  righti,  I  ask  that 
the  related  newscUppings  aad  biographi- 
cal information  follow. 

(Prom  "Svoboda"  Ukrainian  "Weekly,  N.J., 
U.S.A.,  Feb.  16,  1974] 

Sakh,\rov,  Wife,  Fottb  Otheks  Plead  for 
puttshch 

New  York,  N.Y.— Dr.  Andrei  A.  Sakharov. 
the  famed  Soviet  physicist  and  leading 
spokesman  in  defense  of  human  rights,  ap- 
pealed to  the  New  York  based  International 
League  for  the  Rights  of  Mao  to  intercede 
In  behalf  of  Leonid  Pllushch,  a  34-year-old 
Ukrainian  cybernetlcist  Incareerated  In  an 
Insane  asylum. 

The  appeal,  signed  by  Dr.  Bakharov,  his 
wife  Eleanor  Bonner  and  four  other  Intel- 
lectuals, said  Pllushch  was  "near  death"  in 
a  special  psychiatric  hospital  in  Dnlprope- 
trovske,  which  the  signatories  described  as  a 
"prison"  known  among  "Institutions  of  this 
type  for  the  harshness  of  its  conditions." 

DKT7GGED  I 

Pllushch,  said  the  appeal,  was  confined  "in 
an  appalling  condition  of  humiliation,  perse- 
cution and  physical  suffering"  brought  on  by 
the  Injection  of  "unregulated  and  senseless 
doses  of  haloparldol." 

He  could  no  longer  read,  write,  or  exercise, 
said  the  signatories,  adding  that  he  was  suf- 
fering extreme  aggression,  continuous  shiv- 
ering, weakness,  spasms  and  lots  of  appetite. 

The  appeal  said  that  PUushch's  wife  had 
been  refused  Information  of  the  hospital  di- 
agnosis of  her  husband,  his  treatment  or  his 
health. 

"He  Is  near  death,"  said  the  signatories 
of  the  appeal. 

Pllushch,  a  leading  Ukrainian  cybernetl- 
cist who  wM-ked  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  the  Ukrainian  SSR  In  Kiev,  was  dismissed 
In  1968  for  alleged  dissident  activity.  Pll- 
ushch had  spoken  out  In  defense  of  human 
rights  and  against  Ulegal  repression,  accord- 
ing to  the  appeal,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Sakharov  headed  Initiative  Group  for  the 
Defense  of  Human  Rights. 

TRIED   IN    ABSEKTIA 

He  was  arrested  by  the  KGB  In  January  of 
1972.  kept  Incommunicado  first  at  the  Serb- 
sky  Psychiatric  Institute  In  Mobcow  then  in 
a  psychiatric  hospital  in  Kiev.  He  was  tried 
in  absentia  In  January  of  1973  add  sentenced 
to  confinement  in  an  Insane  asjrium  for  "an 
Indefinite  period  of  time."  In  AprU  1973,  act- 
ing on  an  appeal,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Ukrainian  SSR  modified  the  sentence  from 
confinement  In  a  "severe-regime"  hospital  to 
that  In  a  "general-tyi)e"  clinic, 

The  appeal,  dated  "Moscow,  february  12," 
asked  that  the  International  L«ague  for  the 
Rights  of  Man  campaign  to  get  an  Interna- 
tional inspection  of  the  Dnipropttrovske  hos- 
pital and  others  of  the  same  type. 

It  also  asked  an  international  coninilssiou 
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of  psychiatrists  to  examine  PUushch's  health 
and  for  his  transfer  to  a  hospital  abroad. 

"The  appeal  to  you  and  through  the  world 
public  opinion  is  the  only  means  left  to  us 
to  save  his  life,"  said  the  signatories. 

T7.N.,     BED    CROSS     INFORMED 

Signing  the  appeal  In  addition  to  Dr.  Sak- 
hsirov  and  his  wife  were :  Tatiana  Deliknova, 
mathematician;  Serhiy  Kevalec,  biologist; 
Andrei  Tverdokhlebov,  physicist;  and  Tati- 
ana Khodorovych,  linguist. 

Spokesmen  for  the  International  League 
said  that  copies  of  the  appeal  had  already 
been  sent  to  U.N.  Secretary -General  Dr.  Kurt 
Waldheim  and  to  the  Red  Cross,  as  well  as 
other  mternational  bodies. 

Also,  copies  were  made  available  to  news 
media.  The  New  York  Times  of  Wednesday, 
February  20,  carried  the  story,  but  identi- 
fied Pllushch  as  a  "Russian  mathematician." 

MOROz  Again   Assaulted  in   Prison 

HEL,    LUKYANENKO    STAGE    HUNGER    STRIKE 

New  York,  N.Y. — Valentyn  Moroz,  Ukraini- 
an historian  and  outspoken  critic  of  Krem- 
lin's Russlficatlon  policies  in  Ukraine,  was 
again  assaulted  in  prison,  reports  the  news 
service  of  the  Supreme  Ukrainian  Liberation 
CouncU  (Abroad)  citing  dissident  sources  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Moroz,  who  is  presently  incarcerated  in 
the  Vladimir  prison,  was  reportedly  beaten 
last  January  by  criminals  who  were  delib- 
erately locked  up  with  him.  He  was  then 
thrown  into  solitary  confinement  in  very 
poor  health,  reports  the  news  service. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  Moroz  was  at- 
tacked. About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  Moroz 
was  assaulted  and  knifed  in  prison  by  crim- 
inals  with   whom  he   was   confined. 

In  the  prison  camps  of  the  Perm  region 
Ivan  Hel  and  Levko  Lukyanenko  staged  hun- 
ger strikes  last  December  protesting  the  In- 
humane conditions  In  which  the  prisoners 
are  kept  and  the  torturings  of  inmates. 

The  news  service  also  reported  that  copies 
of  Evhen  Sverstiuk's  last  statement,  voiced 
during  his  trial,  were  received  In  the  West. 

Sverstiuk,  now  confined  In  the  Perm  re- 
gion penal  camps,  said  In  his  statement  be- 
fore the  Judges  that  he  rejects  the  Indict- 
ment and  the  verdict  labeling  his  literary 
work  as  criminal. 

"How  was  I  to  know  that  after  four  or 
five  years  my  work  would  be  classified  as  an- 
tl-Sovlet,"  said  the  Ukrainian  literary  critic 
during  his  March  1973  trial. 

"Before  the  law  and  my  conscience  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  am  guilty.  I  only  hope  that  for 
a  moment  I  was  able  to  fulfiU  the  demands 
of  the  times.  Let  the  nation  and  history  be 
my  Judge,"  concluded  Sverstiuk. 


A  List  of  Some  Ukrainian  Women  Arrested 

AND  PraSECUTED  BETWEEN   1972-1973 

(Association  of  Ukrainian  Women  In  Great 
Britain,  49,  Linden  Gardens,  London,  W2 
4Ha) 

STEPHANIA   SHABATTTRA 

Stephania  Shabatura.  an  artist  bom  1940, 
made  many  goblins  with  Ukrainian  patriotic 
motifs.  In  1970,  she  protested  against  the 
Illegal  arrest  of  Valentin  Moroz,  for  which 
she  was  persecuted,  being  arrested  finally  in 
Lviv  In  1972.  The  K.G.B.  began  continuously 
to  interrogate,  Katala,  an  engineer,  in  con- 
nection with  the  case,  and  his  refusal  to  give 
fake  evidence  led  to  his  mysterious  death  In 
a  prison  In  Lviv,  on  28.  May  1972.  In  August 
1972  Stephania  Shabatura  was  sentenced  to 
five  years  Imprisonment  and  three  years  of 

exile.  Together  with  other  women  prisoners, 
Shabatura  sent  a  letter  of  protest  against  the 
enslavement  of  the  Ukrainian  nation  by  Mos- 
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cow  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  In  which  they  demanded  an  open 
trial  in  the  Presence  of  a  UJJ.  representative. 

NINA    KARAVANSXA-STROKATA 

Nina  Karavanska  was  bom  on  the  31st  of 
January  1925  in  Odessa,  after  finishing  sec- 
ondary school  she  became  a  student  In  the 
Odessa  Medical  Institute,  from  where  she 
graduated  with  distinction.  For  a  period  she 
worked  in  the  Microbiological  Institute  in 
Odessa,  and  after  that  she  practised  six  years 
as  a  doctor.  From  1952  till  1971  she  worked 
as  a  researcher  in  the  Odessa  Medical  Insti- 
tute, and  was  last  working  on  her  doctorate, 
having  also  pu'Jllshed  many  scientific  works. 
She  is  married  to  Svyatoslav  Karavansky, 
who  between  1944  and  1960  was  Imprisoned 
in  concentration  camps  for  having  been  ac- 
tive in  the  Odessa  unit  of  the  Organization 
of  Ukrainian  Nationalists,  which  fought  for 
the  liberation  of  Ukraine.  He  was  arrested 
again  in  1965  for  writing  an  article  on  the 
policy  of  the  russification  of  the  Ukranlan 
language  In  Ukraine  and  for  appealing  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Communist  parties  of  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia  In  the  matter  of  the 
political  arrests  In  1965  In  Ukraine.  For  this 
he  was  sent  back  to  serve  out  the  nine  re- 
maining years  of  his  25  year  sentence.  In  1969 
he  was  sentenced  to  a  further  eight  years, 
thus  making  a  total  of  33  years  imprison- 
ment. At  this  trial  Nina  Karawanska-Stro- 
kata  appeared  as  a  witness,  defending  her 
husband  and  accused  the  Moscow  bolshevik 
authorities  of  a  cruel  and  brutal  trial.  Be- 
cause of  this,  the  Odessa  Medical  Institute 
demanded  that  she  publicly  denounce  her 
husband,  but  as  she  refused,  so  In  May  of 
1971  she  was  fired  from  her  post  and  forbid- 
den to  defend  her  dissertation  for  a  doc- 
torate. Nina  also  came  out  in  defence  of  per- 
secuted Ukrainian  patriots  and  signed  a 
statement  after  this  defending  V.  Moroz,  who 
was  unlawfully  imprisoned.  For  a  while  har- 
assment towards  her  was  Interrupted  due  to 
the  fact  that  cholera  epidemic  had  broken 
out  and  she  was  amongst  the  most  active  in 
combatting  the  epidemic  and  so  saved  many 
lives.  After  the  epidemic  was  overcome,  a 
new  campaign  of  vlllificatlon  was  mounted 
against  her  in  the  press,  and  she  was  una'ile 
to  find  employment.  Because  of  this,  Nina 
was  forced  to  leave  Ukraine  at  the  end  of 
summer  in  1971  and  went  to  Nalchyk  (Kaba- 
rolyno-Balkarue) ,  where  she  became  a  medi- 
cal lecturer.  But  even  here  she  was  perse- 
cuted. On  the  8th  of  December,  1971  while 
returning  to  Odessa  from  Nalchyk,  Nina  was 
arrested  by  the  KGB.  the  house  searched, 
and  various  poems  and  books  by  her  hus- 
band, were  found. 

The  KGB  stated  that  Nina  had  been  ar- 
rested because  she  would  not  "forget"  her 
husband's  case  and  because  of  her  contacts 
with  the  committee  for  Human  Rights.  She 
was  officially  charged  under  Article  62  of  the 
Criminal  Code  of  the  USSR,  and  her  trial 
which  took  place  in  Odessa,  lasted  from  the 
4th  to  the  19th  of  May  1972.  She  was  tried 
together  with  the  writer  Alex  Rysnykov  and 
Alexander  Prytyka.  The  latter  pleaded  guUty, 
while  Strokata  and  Rysnykov  stated  they 
were  Innocent  and  refused  to  accept  their 
defense  lawyer,  since  he  was  on  the  pros- 
ecutor's side.  Nina  was  sentenced  to  four 
years  imprisonment.  Ryznykov  to  five  years, 
and  Prytykra  to  two  years.  On  the  10th  of 
May  1973  Nina  Strokata-Karowanska, 
Stefanla  Shabatxira  and  Iryna  Stasiv- 
Kalynets  sent  out  a  letter  from  a  Mordovian 
concentration  camp  to  the  UJf.  General  Sec- 
retary. Kurt  Waldheim,  in  which  she  pro- 
tested    against     the     enslavement     of     the 

Ukrainian  nation  and  demanded  for  them- 
selves an  open  trial  in  the  presence  of  a  U.N. 
Representative. 
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IRTNA    STASrV KALYNETS 

Iryna  Stasiv  was  born  in  1940,  graduated 
from  Lviv  University  and  became  a  teacher 
in  secondary  school.  From  there  she  went  on 
to  become  a  lecturer  in  Ukrainian  Language 
and  Literature  in  the  preparatory  faculty  of 
the  Lviv  polytechnic  Institute.  An  authoress 
of  several  unpublished  works,  together  with 
her  husband  Ihor  Kalynets.  she  came  out  In 
defence  of  the  persecuted  Ukrainian  patriots, 
and  signed  a  collective  protest  letter  in  de- 
fence of  V.  Moroz.  She  also  protested  against 
the  destruction  of  Ukrainian  historical 
monuments.  For  this,  she  was  fired  from  her 
post  and  continuously  victimised,  while  of- 
ficlall.v  her  poetry  was  forbidden  to  be  pub- 
lished. In  1971  she  Joined  the  "People's  Com- 
mittee for  the  defence  of  Nina  Strokata."  who 
had  been  arrested  without  any  grounds. 
Iryna  Stasiv-Kalynets  was  arrested  in  Janu- 
ary and  sentenced  in  July  1972  in  Lviv  to  6 
years  imprisonment  and  three  years  In  exile. 
The  couple  have  a  ten  year  old  daughter — 
Etevlnka,  who  was  left  orphaned  because  Ihor 
Kalynets  was  also  sentenced  to  12  years  of 
prison  and  exile.  Iryna  Stasiv-Kalynets  was 
sentenced  under  Article  62  of  the  Criminal 
Code  of  The  USSR  "for  anti-soviet  agitation 
and  propaganda."  She  is  serving  her  sentence 
in  a  Mordovian  concentration  camp  from 
where  on  the  10th  May  1973.  together  with 
Srefania  Shabatura  and  Nina  Strokata- 
Karavanska.  they  sent  a  letter  to  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  U.N.,  Kurt  Waldheim  in 
which  they  protested  against  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  Ukrainian  nation  and  demanded 
for  themselves  an  open  trial  In  the  presence 
of  a  U.N.  representative. 

LYUBOV    SEREDNIAK 

In  January,  the  KGB  searched  her  home, 
and  found  a  novel  by  Solzhenitsyn.  a  work  by 
Grossman  and  similar  literature  for  which 
she  was  arrested,  and  after  four  months  of 
interrogation  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment, in  15.  May  1972.  However.  Lyubov 
Seredniak  is  still  in  prison. 

IRTNA  SENYK 

Iryna  Senyk,  a  poetess,  born  In  1925.  near 
Lviv.  She  was  initially  arrested  in  1946  In 
Lviv,  on  the  accusation  that  she  belonged  to 
the  Organization  of  Ukrainian  Nationalists, 
In  which  she  acted  as  messenger  for  the 
O.U.N.  Headquarters  whose  head  was  Roman 
Chuprynka.  who  was  also  the  commander  of 
the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army.  She  was  sen- 
tenced to  ten  years  hard  labour.  After  finish- 
ing her  term  of  imprisonment  she  left  prison 
with  TB  of  the  bone.  Afterwards  she  was 
rehabilitated  for  groundless  punishment. 
After  treatment  for  TB.  she  obtained  her  spe- 
cialist qualifications.  In  her  free  time  she 
wrote  patriotic  verses  full  of  love  for  the 
Ukraine  and  hatred  for  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom. The  publication  of  her  works  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  arrest  of  Chomovll,  who 
was  to  be  the  editor.  Prom  1969  onwards 
Iryna  Senyk  and  others  wrote  letters  in  de- 
fense of  S.  Karavansky  and  V.  Moroz.  for 
Which  she  was  persecuted.  In  1970,  the  KGB 
searched  her  house,  after  which  she  was  ar- 
rested, and  sentenced  to  six  years  imprison- 
ment and  five  years  exUe.  The  trial  was  "In 
camera";  she  was  charged  with  propagating 
literature;  for  possessing  E.  Rice's  book.  "The 
New  Literary  Current  in  the  Ukraine"  which 
was  confiscated  from  her,  and  for  her  friend- 
ship with  V.  Moroz.  V.  ChornovU.  M.  Oeadchy. 
and  with  the  writer  Olga  Duchymynska.  A 
Soviet  newspaper  reported  that  at  her  trial 
Iryna  Senyk  did  not  admit  to  guUt  and  even 
considered  herself  as  suffering  for  the 
achievement  of  Ukrainian  independence.  Her 
place  of  confinement   is  unknown. 

NADU  SVrrLTCHNA 

Nadia  Svitlychna.  sister  of  the  literary 
critic  Ivan  Svitlychny.  is  a  pllologtst.  and  the 
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wife  of  Danylo  SbTmuk  who  was  sentenced 
to  IS  jtm  Imprlaonment;  ber  son  Yaremft  is 
3  rean  old.  N*dU  Srmjclina  worked  in  a 
KleT  Ubnrj  but  waa  fixed  flom  her  poet  for 
adding  her  signature  to  others  on  a  petition 
demanding  fi«e{)om  for  the  Ulu-alne.  Since 
then  ahe  has  been  without  work  and  per- 
secuted. After  the  murder  of  Alia  Hcvs'ka 
she  made  a  demand  for  an  Inquiry  Into  the 
circumstances  of  the  artlsfs  mysterious 
death.  The  KOB  searched  Svitlychna's  house 
and  took  Alia  Horslca's  flies.  Prom  January 
to  May  1972  Nadia  Svltlychna  had  to  report 
to  the  KOB  every  day,  and  In  19,  May  1972 
she  was  sentenced  In  a  closed  trial,  to  four 
years  Imprisonment  (according  to  article  62 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  ITkrainlan  S.SJt.) . 
Her  little  son  was  forced  to  enter  a  govern- 
ment orphanage.  Her  place  of  confinement 
Is  unknown. 

Alla  Oleksamdrivna  Hobs'ka 
(Born  18th  September  1929) 
Was  brought  up  in  a  runlfled  Ukrainian 
famUy  in  Kiev.  Completed  her  education  at 
the  Kiev  Art  Institute.  She  took  an  active 
part  in  the  national  rebirth  within  the  com- 
munity life  in  Kiev,  which  since  the  1960's 
has  attracted  young  generations  of  artists 
and  IntMlectuals. 

1962 — ^iMcame  one  of  the  organisers  of  a 
cultural  club  for  young  people  which  was 
closed  down  in  1964.  She  took  part  In  or- 
guuslng  Uterary  and  artistic  meetings  and 
ezhibitioQs,  in  spreading  underground  pub- 
lications and  in  organising  aid  and  funds 
for  the  arrested  and  persecuted  and  their 
families. 

May  1964 — designed  and  produced  a  Shev- 
chenko  stained-glass  panel  exhibited  in  the 
foyer  of  the  University  of  Kiev.  The  pa^el 
waa  destroyed  for  ideological  reasms  and  Alia 
Horaka  ezpeUed  iTrom  the  Ukrainian  Artists' 
Union.  She  was  then  forced  to  find  work  out- 
side Kiev,  so  together  with  other  artists  she 
organised  a  range  of  monumental  and  decor- 
ative panels  In  Donbas.  During  the  follow- 
ing years  she  continued  to  take  an  active 
part  In  the  Ukrainian  cultural  life. 

December  1965 — appeared  as  a  witness  In 
the  pre-trial  investigation  of  Taroslav 
Hevrych.  Throughout  1965  and  1966  she 
wrote  complaints  to  the  Dkr.SSB  Procurator, 
to  the  Supreme  Court  and  other  officials  pro- 
testing against  the  violation  of  the  Soviet 
law  system,  against  the  persecution  of 
Ukrainian  cultural  development. 

1907— witnessed  the  trial  of  Vyacheslav 
ChomoTll  and  later  signed  a  collective  pro- 
test letter  against  the  unlawful  nature  of 
that  total. 

July  1968— together  with  others  she  wrote 
an  open  protest  letter  to  "Llteruy  Ukraine" 
agmlnst  O.  Poltoratsky's  article  concerning 
Ukrainian  intellectuals. 

1969-70— eupported  Valentyn  Moroz  In 
public  when  he  met  with  opposition  towards 
hia  recent  works  such  as  "Among  the  Snows". 
28th  November,  1970 — was  murdered  at  her 
In-law's  home  in  VasylTciv,  near  Kiev.  She 
was  found  murdered  in  the  basement  by  her 
ftlends  who  after  being  unable  to  trace  her 
whereabouts,  demanded  that  the  KGB  let 
them  into  the  in-law's  house. 

Her  funeral  was  arranged  for  4th  Decem- 
ber 1*70.  People  from  Kiev  and  far  and  wide 
on  the  outskirts  came  to  the  funeral.  Unex- 
pectedly, the  funeral  was  postponed  till  the 
7th  December.  Her  famUy  was  forbidden  to 
see  her  and  to  even  take  the  coffin,  which 
remained  sealed  from  the  time  of  her  death, 
either  Into  her  home  or  studio.  Despite  all 
schemes  and  elforts  on  the  part  of  the  So- 
viet authoritlea  to  prevent  a  public  fimeral 
from  taking  plaoa.  about  IfiO-aoo  people  gath- 
ered for  this  occasion.  Tliaae  who  daied  to 
pay  the  tart  trtbut*  to  her  were  threatened 
With  reprisals.  Searches  were  carried  out  at 
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their  hMnes.  On  the  day  of  her  funeral,  her 
Mends  held  a  post-mortem  exhibition  of  all 
her  works.  Hundreds  of  people  passed  through 
her  studio. 
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AMONG  THE  POTENTIAL  PROBLEMS 
ASSOCLATED  WITH  SENSITIVITY 
TRAINING 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or   KEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  It,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prof.  James 
LIkoudls.  of  wmiamsville,  in  an  arti- 
cle he  wrote  for  the  Social  Justice  Re- 
view, begins  his  article  by  quoting  a 
very  thoughtful  and  cogent  editorial 
published  In  our  Buffalo,  K.Y.,  Catholic 
diocesan  newspaper,  with  which  I  fully 
concur.  The  editorial  said  in  part: 

Jtor  centuries,  the  family  unit  has  been 
regarded  as  the  transmitter  of  cultural  herit- 
age, and  reelect  for  the  dignity  and  author- 
ity of  parents.  However,  in  the  past  50  years, 
attempts  have  been  and  are  being  made  to 
erode  these  principles  and  the  privacy  of  the 
family  structiu*,  particularly  by  many  mod- 
ern educators,  psychologists  and  sociologists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Skinnerian  philosophy 
manifested  in  sensitivity  training  and 
other  behavioral  modification  techniques 
poses  a  real  threat  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
family  unit  and  to  the  cherished  right  to 
privxicy. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  over 
the  past  several  years  on  the  advisability 
of  using  so-called  sensitivity  training. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  I  have  read  and 
heard  much  of  the  debate  cm  this  Issue. 

Unfortunately,  too  much  of  this  debate 
has  not  been  adequately  based  upon  a 
full  review  of  the  facts  and  appreciation 
for  the  relevance  of  the  hard  facts  used 
to  formulate  the  positions  which  have 
been  taken  on  this  issue.  This  should  not 
be  the  case  any  further,  for  in  dealing 
with  this  Issue  we  are  dealing  with  the 
most  vital  and  important  aspects  of  hu- 
man Individuality. 

I  believe  Professor  LIkoudls  has  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion on  this  Issue,  a  contribution  of  sin- 
gular clarity,  one  buttressed  by  extensive 
documentation  and  authority.  It  Is  en- 
titled, "The  Menace  of  Sensitivity  Train- 
ing: The  Mind  Manipulator,"  which 
appeared  in  the  February  1973  issue  of 
Social  Justice  Review. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  thiz  point  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  text  of  the  article: 

The  Menace  of  SENsinvrrT  Tbaining: 

The  Mind  MAmpxTLATOK 

(By  James  Llkoudis) 

On  July  27.  1972  the  Buffalo,  N.T.,  dioce- 
san newspaper.  The  Magnificat,  published  a 
remarkable  lead-editorial  which  was  re- 
printed In  other  Catholic  newspapers.  It  was 
entitled:  Threat  to  PamUy  Lift  and  deserves 
quotation  in  ftill. 

"For  centiules,  the  family  unit  has  been 
regarded  as  the  transmitter  of  cultural  her- 
itage and  respect  for  the  dl^ilty  and  au- 
thority of  parents.  However,  in  the  past  60 
years,  attempts  have  been  and  are  l>elng 
made  to  erode  these  principle^  and  the  pri- 


vacy of  the  family  structure,  pkrticularly  by 
many  modem  educators,  psy(*ologlsts  and 
sociologists. 

"There  exists  a  movement  generated  by 
the  National  Educational  Association  and 
others,  to  Introduce  behavior  modification 
techniques  in  schools  to  'improve  patterns  of 
behavior  and  help  adjustment.'  In  the  ques- 
tlonable  name  of  education,  these  programs 
constitute  an  invasion  of  privacy,  of  the 
freedom  from  coercion,  and  of  the  rights  of 
parents  to  raise  their  chUdren  in  their  own 
value-system  and  beliefs. 

-In  essence,  these  behavior  and  modiflca- 
tion  techniques  range  from  Skinnerian  od- 
erant  conditioning,  family  life  programs  in- 
eluding  sex  education,  role-playing,  psycho- 
logical tests,  senaltlvlty-tralnlng  techniques 
of  sorts,  group  confrontation  techniques 
and  group  criticism.  They  are  aU  akin  to 
braln-washlng  techniques  designed  to  pro- 
mote attltudlnal  changes  with  trained 
teachers  acting  as  parent  surrogates.  The 
mea  is  to  transform  American  schools  Into 
human  relations  training  Institutes  with 
social  scientist  teachers  as  'effcctlve  train- 
ers. "«wu 

"This  trend  is  dangerous  and  unconstitu- 
tional, fraught  with  totaUtaxian  aspects 
There  have  been  many  fads  In  psychology 
and  the  current,  widespread  embracing  of 
group  encounters  is  the  latest.  E:nown  as 
marathon  encounters,  sensitivity  training 
T-groups,  nude  therapy,  encounter  groups' 
etc..  these  groups  are  small  gatherings  of  peo- 
ple in  which  Interpersonal  confrontations  are 
encouraged  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  at- 
titudes and  developing  skills  towards  more 
productive  social  interactions.  V^lle  it 
sounds  admirable,  these  techniques  are  not 
universally  applicable  and  can  be  hlghlv 
disturbing  emotionally  to  some  individual^ 
There  is  a  10%  casualty  rate  fa  encounter 
groups  and  this  form  of  therapy  is  not  an 
accepted  form  of  treatment  by  tihe  American 
Psychiatric  Association. 

"Other  dangers  are  that  these  techniques 
do  not  take  into  consideration  Itoe  personal- 
ity of  the  child:  that  teachers  are  not 
capable  of  handling  crises;  that  they  produce 
short-term  effects;  that  some  students  can't 
take  exposure  of  faults  nor  crttlcism;  that 
borderline  psychotic  cases  can  coUapse;  that 
these  techniques  represent  an  Invasion  of  a 
child's  private  thoughts.  It  is  mandatory  that 
schools  return  to  the  basic  funotion  of  edu- 
cation, a  formidable  task  in  Ught  of  the  fact 
that  deficiencies  In  writing,  spelling  gram- 
mar and  readUig  are  serious  problems  todav 
As  someone  aptly  put  it,  wo  seem  to  be 
getting  'Woolworth  education  at  Tifannv 
prices." 

"Sensitivity  training  techniques  do  not  be- 
long in  the  classroom  as  they  lead  to  a  totali- 
tarian-style educational  system  with  secrecy 
for  the  regime  and  constant  surveillance  ol 
the  students.  ChUdren  need  prlT»cy  as  room 
to  grow  in.  to  explore  the  world  within  and 
without.  They  also  need  to  identify  with 
parental  values,  not  those  of  educators  whose 
morality  and  values  may  be  dlfllerent." 

Yet  another  voice  has  been  heard  from 
within  the  councils  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  bish- 
ops to  question  the  morality  of  psychological 
techniques  being  utilized  to  alter  human 
consciousness  and  awareness.  At  the  Bish- 
ops' Conference  in  November  1S72,  Bishop 
Mark  Hurley  of  Santa  Rosa,  California  who 
heads  a  committee,  the  Secretariat  for  Hu- 
man Values,  spoke  sharply  concerning  hu- 
man values  being  increasingly  denied  by  a 
"world  that  has  become  more  and  more 
secularized,  depersonalized,  and  dehuman- 
ized." 

"Is  it  not  time,"  be  said,  "that  some  moral 
Judgments  be  assessed  on  the  experiments 
in  the  field  of  psychology?  I  refer  speelfleeUr 

to  sensitivity  and  encounter  sesaioiuk  There 
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is  a  growing  list  of  scientific  books  and 
articles  which  are  beginning  to  question,  to 
make  value  judgments.  Some  research  sug- 
gests that  sensitivity  training  sessions  have 
caused  deleterious  effects  to  mental  health 
in  as  high  as  seven  in  ten  cases  in  the  stud- 
ies made.  Two  other  questions  are  being 
asked  as  well:  Do  these  sessions  really  pro- 
tect the  privacy  of  persons  who  participate? 
Do  these  sessions  not  tend  to  the  violation  of 
natural  secrets  and  indeed,  sometimes,  of 
committed   secrets?"    (Wanderer   11-30-72) 

This  concern  expressed  by  a  bishop  would 
appear  to  be  timely  In  view  of  the  alarming 
impact  of  the  "sensitivity  cult"  in  the  Church 
itself.  Widespread  Introduction  of  Group  Dj'- 
namics  and  sensitivity  training  techniques 
into  all  forms  and  levels  of  Catholic  edu- 
cation is  intimately  linked  to  the  apostasy  of 
certain  priests  and  religious,  decimation  of 
the  religious  orders,  virtual  displacement  of 
authentic  religious  education  by  "relation- 
ship education"  or  "experimental  catchesis," 
shocking  proliferation  of  naturalistic  sex 
education  In  Catholic  schools,  and  spiritually 
barren  "horizontallsm"  characterizing  the  at- 
titudes of  liberal  Catholics.  Even  Fr.  Andrew 
Greeley  (who  has  not  scrupled  to  declare 
piiblicly  tiiat  the  American  bishops  v.ere  '•in- 
tellectually, spiritually  and  morally  bank- 
rupt") has  openly  avowed: 

"One  wonders  whether  the  current  ro- 
mance between  American  Catholicism  and 
group  dynamics  can  lead  to  anything  but 
tragedy.  The  'sensitivity"  cult  is  a  mar- 
vellous symbol  of  the  superficial,  sliallovv. 
anti-intellectual  romanticism  which  pres- 
ently besets  the  American  Churcli  and 
which  seems  likely  to  cause  religious  impo- 
tence. 

"Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Substantial 
segments  of  the  elite  groups  in  American 
Catholicism  are  hooked  on  an  extraordinary 
collection  of  group  experiences  running  all 
the  way  from  the  quite  limited  'orthodox' 
T-groups  sponsored  by  the  National  Train- 
ing Laboratories  to  the  berserk  nude  mara- 
thon sessions  of  the  Esalen  variety.  If  one 
can  explain  the  overwhelming  popularity, 
not  to  say  virtually  tmquestionable  sanctity 
of  groupism  to  many  Catholics,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  theories  behind  such  group 
exjjerlences  are  questionable,  the  practical 
restilts  are  dubious  and  dangers  are  evi- 
dent, one  will  have  gone  a  long  v\ay  toward 
the  present  crisis  in  the  American 
Catholic  Church.  .  .  . 

'  "The  dramatic  change  created  in  the 
Chiu-ch  by  the  Vatican  Council  has  destroyed 
many  outmoded  structures  but,  in  the  proc- 
ess, we  have  become  a  church  witliout  theo- 
logical or  organizational  context.  Emphasis 
on  process  and  relationship  are  an  excuse 
from  the  hard,  difficult  task  of  developing 
new  intellectual  visions  and  new  organiza- 
tional structures.  Indeed  the  church  seems 
to  have  become  one  gigantic  T-group  with 
little  structure,  high  levels  of  anxiety,  and 
vast  regressions  to  infantile  behavior  pat- 
terns." (National  Catholic  Reporter  5-1-70, 
pp. 10-11) 

It  is  perhaps  well  to  recall  at  this  point 
that  Sensitivity  Training  is  also  known  under 
many  other  names:  Group  Dynamics, 
Therapy  for  Normals.  Leadership  Training, 
Group  Confession.  Interpersonal  Competence, 
Marathon  Labs.  Confrontation  Sessions,  In- 
terpersonal Relations,  Human  Relations  Lab, 
Self-Evaluation,  Human  Potential  Worksh<^, 
T-Group  Training,  Auto-Crlticlsm,  Operant 
Conditioning,  Self-Honesty  Sessions,  Non- 
Verbal  Exercises,  Body  Awareness,  Syanon 
Games  Clubs,  Basic  Encoiuiter  Group,  etc. 
Whatever  the  name  utilized,  the  goal  of  sen- 
sitivity training  is  clearly  to  strip  from  the 
individual  thoee  inhibitory  attitudes.  feeUngs 
and  values  which  prevent  adjustment  to  al- 
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legedly  more  open,  free,  honest  and  authentic 
group  standards.  Individual  thinking  is,  in 
effect,  displaced  by  group  feeling. 

If.  as  shall  be  noted,  there  Is  already  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  question  the  morality  of 
Soiisiiivity  Training  techniques  in  the  case 
of  adults,  the  grass  application  of  such  tech- 
nique;- in  the  education  of  children  is  even 
more  reprehensible. 

For  year.'!,  acute  critics  of  American  educa- 
tion have  warned  that  it  is  no  longer  liberal 
in  the  traditional  sense.  Education,  they  have 
stressed,  is  increasingly  considered  a  means 
of  social  experimentation,  cultural  control, 
and  poli'ical  indoctrination — with  schools 
taking  on  the  form  and  function  of  psycho- 
social "clinic>  ■  demanding  the  total  control 
of  the  child.  A  young  Catholic  political 
philosopher,  Paul  Cole  Beach,  has  written 
with  profound  insight: 

"These  new  school  trends  are  clearly  seen 
In  a  sex  education  calculated  to  change 
radically  the  traditional  concepts  of  sexual 
niorality  and  the  family,  and  to  replace 
them  with  the  values  of  a  contraceptive  so- 
ciety. New  trends  in  teaching  metliods  are 
most  dramatic  yet,  partictilarly  the  stress 
on  psychiatric  techniques  and  behavioral 
psychology.  Group  Therapy  methods  which 
change  a  person':;  attitudes  and  values  are 
being  woven  into  every  level  of  public  edu- 
cation— from  teacher  training  to  the  class- 
room itself.  Students  are  being  subjected  to 
psychiatric  techniques  which  are  calculated 
TO  substitute  group  opinion  for  the  Integrity 
oi  personal  Judgment.  Public  education  is 
no\\'  meant  to  reconcile  students  to  the 
■f-cientific"  management  of  society — to  make 
;l:em  complacent  citizens  of  technopoUs  and 
to  identify  those  considered  'socially  unde- 
sirable" or  'socially  dangerous.'"  (quoted  In 
■Se:i  Educaaonists  Fight  God,"  SJR.  Dec. 
1971.  p.  2G7) 

Beach  focuses  here  upo-i  the  use  of  Sensi- 
tivity Training  in  sex  education  programs 
wlilrh  are  deliberately  designed  to  change 
the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  children  and 
youth — in  the  direction,  it  should  be  pointed 
out — aii:ay  from  the  norms  of  traditional 
Judaeo-Christian  sexual  morality.  That  mod- 
ern sex  education  Is  of  sxich  a  character  is 
again  strikingly  evidenced  in  a  blatantly 
candid  article  "Sex  Education  and  the  New 
Jlorality"  written  by  Chicago  Planned  Par- 
enthood's  Mr.  Jerome  Becwar  in  the  Nov. 
1972  The  American  Biology  Teacher.  Like 
most  other  sex  educators,  Mr.  Becwar  praises 
a  "rational  approach  to  human  sexuality": 
i.<».,  one  which  will  assure  that  "sexual  ac- 
tivity does  not  result  la  the  conception  of 
an  unwanted  child";  where  "neither  sexual 
partner  knowingly  transmits  a  venereal  dis- 
ea.'^s  to  the  other";  where  "neither  sexual 
partner  exploits  the  other  as  a  sexual  ob- 
ject ";  and  which  frankly  promotes  a  "ilela- 
tivistic  ethics."  A  "relatlvistlc  ethics"  Is 
unhesitatingly  defined  as  "one  that  acknowl- 
edg'-s  vo  particular  view  of  sexual  conduct 
is  ant'tlietic  to  the  idea  of  individual  free- 
doT?!  in  a  democratic  society."  In  Mr.  Bee- 
war's  Judgment  Catholics  and  other  Chris- 
tians who  adhere  to  an  absolutist  sexual 
ethic  are  apparently  to  be  considered  enemies 
of  individual  freedom  and  a  democratic  so- 
ciety! 

What  appears  increasingly  obvious  Is  that 
the  tremendous  advances  in  science  and  tech- 
nology, and  the  explosion  in  the  behavioral 
sciences — psychology,  sociology,  and  anthro- 
pology— ^has  resulted  in  a  tremendous  con- 
temporary effort  to  engage  the  schools  In  the 
process  of  human  engineering — and  this,  of 
course,  has  aU  sorts  of  totalitarian  resonances. 
The  triumph  of  John  Dewey's  progreaslvlsm 
in  American  Education  has  now  entered  a  new 
phase.  Progresslvist  Liberal  educators  are  now 
using  sophisticated  behavioral  techniques  to 
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deliberately  eradicate  all  social,  economic  and 
sexual  inequalities — through  the  schools. 
Schools  have  the  function  to  change  society — 
to  reconstruct  society  along  the  lines  of  the 
democrat-socialist  political  model:  Teachers 
assume  the  mantle  of  behavioral  "change 
agents"  dedicated  to  unfreezing  those  older 
beliefs  and  attitudes  whlcli  might  serve  as  an 
obstacle  to  the  implsmentatlon  of  the  new, 
socially-relevant  concepts  dear  to  the  educa- 
tionist planners  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  (NEA) — perhaps  the  most  power- 
fiU  lobbying  organization  In  the  United 
States.  Their  concept  of  the  "new  society  " 
bears  a  startling  resemblance  to  a  democrat- 
socialist  political  and  economic  order  where 
a  maxinrum  of  personal  freedom  is  cunningly 
publicized  by  a  Leviathan  secular  State  ready- 
to  impose  population  controls  and  other  anti- 
Christian  legislation !  Their  contradictions  are 
many. 

How  do  educational  "change  agents"  ac- 
complish their  purpose  of  changing  human 
personalities  for  the  emerging  technocratic 
"new  order?  "  They  do  this  by  utilizing  sensi- 
tivity training  techniques.  These  are  methods 
for  inducing  planned  change.  They  are  the 
methods  used  in  group  meetings,  large  or 
small,  cor.ductcd  by  teachers  become  "train- 
cr.>"  and  "clinicians"  to  publicly  discuss  inti- 
nip.te  and  personal  matters  and  opinions. 
val'.ics  or  beliefs — and  to  act  out  emotions 
and  feelings  tov.p.rd  one  another  in  a  group. 
wiv.^  grottp  confession  and  mutual  criticism. 
Prof.  Max  Birnbaum,  an  associate  profe:Sor 
and  director  of  Boston  University's  Human 
Relations  I  aboratory.  has  explained  tl.e 
genesis  of  Sensitivity  Training: 

"Responsible  for  the  development  of  liu- 
roan  relations  training  .  .  .  was  Leiand 
Bradford,  then  dii-ector  of  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Div).sion  of  the  NEA.  together  with  his 
old  friends  and  collaborators,  Ronald  Lip 
pit.  now  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
Kenneth  Benne.  now  of  the  Boston  Univer 
sity  Human  Relations  Center.  .  .  .  Drawing 
oil  the  work  of  the  great  social  psychologist 
Kurt  Lewln,  they  established  the  first  train- 
ing center  more  than  2  decades  ago  at  Bethel 
Maine,  and  founded  the  National  Training 
Laboratories  (NTL).  And  it  was  Bradford's 
tough  and  dogged  fight  against  strong  oppo- 
sition within  education  that  finally  won  sanc- 
tion and  support  for  human  relations  train- 
ing, first  from  industry,  then  from  the  social 
and  behavioral  scientists,  and  finally  from 
the  educational  hierarchy  itself.  Now.  as  he 
is  about  to  retire  as  director  of  NTL.  Lee 
Bradford  has  the  satisfaction  of  .seeing  hu 
man  relations  training  widely  embraced  by 
the  education  world.  .  .  .  "The  trend  to- 
ward a  psychological  emphasis  appeared  in 
t'ne  1950's  when  the  movement  began  to  at 
tract  a  large  number  of  people  trained  in 
clinical  psychology  or  psychiatry."  ( '"Sense 
About  Sensitivity  Training""  In  Saturday  Re- 
view of  Literature  I1-1&-69) . 

Piof.  Birnbaum's  article  is  especially  Inter- 
esting for  Its  frank  admi-sslons  concerning 
tlie  frave  dangers  to  human  personality 
stemming  from  the  misu.se  of  T-group  meth 
ods.  whose  "intense  emotional  impact"  he 
stresses.  Whatever  value  the  T-group  may 
have  in  improving  'the  human  relattons 
j^kills  of  normal  people"  in  industrial  and 
commercial  organizations — to  Improve  ef 
ficlency  and  production,  he  acknowledges 
that  Sensitivity  Training  can  -worsen  the 
problems  of  emotionally-disturbed  people 
Prof.  Birnbaum  confesses  that  where  Sen- 
sltivlty  Training  is  designed  to  "stimulate 
the  Individual's  personal  growth,"  the  more 
glaring  abuses  take  place.  Serious  psycholog- 
ical and  emotional  damage  results  when  In- 
dividuals are  exposed  to  disturbing  ezpe 
rlences  by  unskiUed  and  unlicensed  quacks 
posing  as  therapists. 
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There  are  countless  incidents  like  this  one 
recounted  In  the  San  Diego  Union  of  Nov. 
1968: 

••My  son  is  17.  Last  night  he  returned  from 
church  In  tears.  He  had  attended  an  'en- 
counter group"  meeting  for  'sensitivity  train- 
ing." The  members  meet  twice  a  week.  They 
pick  a  victim  for  each  meeting.  Then  the 
members  teU  him  what  they  don't  like  about 
him.  My  son's  friends  criticized  his  manners, 
haircut,  eye  color,  acne  scars.  Intelligence, 
vocational  plans,  clothes,  car.  and  even  his 
parents.  They  were  brutal,  and  extremely  un- 
fair. An  assistant  minister  leads  the  group. 
He  has  had  no  training  in  counseling  or  as 
a  psychologist.  The  man  publicly  called  my 
son  'chicken'  for  getting  upset.  Do  you  ap- 
prove of  encounter  groups.  Dr.  Barbour?"' 

Esalen  encounter  groups  have  received  a 
greater  measure  of  notoriety  in  the  mass- 
media.  As  Time  magazine  reported,  they 
can  be  a  "shocking  experience." 

"People  touch,  hold  hands,  kiss,  throw  each 
other  up  in  the  air.  fight,  use  all  the  dirty 
words,  teU  each  other  cruel  truths.  Every 
aspect  of  so-called  proper  behavior  is  dis- 
carded. Every  emotion  is  out  in  the  open— 
everybody's  property.  Peelings  are  not  spared. 
In  time,  the  group  develop.^  a  tribal  loyalty 
to  Its  own  values,  as  fiercely  proiective  as 
It  is  critical."  (Time.  11-9-70) 


AN  EQUITABLE  LEGISLATIVE 
COMPROMISE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF   CALITOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  li.  1974 
Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  recent  legislative  com- 
promise which  increases  the  prospects 
for  passage  this  year  of  an  equitable  and 
balanced  measure  to  extend  the  coverage 
and  protection  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  employees  of  nonprofit 
hospitals. 

I  refer  to  S.  3203,  a  bill  with  broad  bi- 
partisan cosponsorship,  which  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  on  April  2,  1974, 
by  California's  Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
one  of  the  original  authors  of  the  meas- 
ure. 

This  bill  is  supported  both  by  the  Serv- 
ice Employees  Inteniational  Union, 
whose  international  president  Is  Mr. 
George  Hardy  of  San  Francisco,  as  weli 
as  by  the  CaUfomia  Hospital  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  text  of  S.  3203  and  the 
text  of  the  committee  report — Senate 
Report  93-76ft— on  the  bUl.  along  with 
a  thoughtful  statement  on  the  proposal 
by  Senator  Robert  Taft,  of  Ohio,  also  a 
Qxmsor  of  8. 3203,  which  was  made  at  the 
time  of  the  bill's  Introduction : 

8.   3203 
I  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
March  20. 1974] 
Mr.  Wnxuics  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Javhs.  M!r.  Tarr.  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Khmmbdt.  Mr.  Eaclxtom,  Mr.  HtroBxs. 
»n4  Mr.  Suhwuba)   Introduced  lb*  fol- 
lowing bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  re- 
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ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare 

I  Reported  by  Mr.  Cranston,  without  amend- 
ment, April  2.  1974) 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Relation.s 

Act  to  extend  its  coverage  and  protection  to 

employees  of  nonprofit  hospitals,  and  for 

other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemfHed.  That  (a) 
section  2(2)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  ts  amended  by  striking  oxit  "or  anv 
corporation  or  a.ssociation  operating  a  hos- 
pital. If  no  part  of  the  net  earniiigi  inures 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
individual,". 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  id  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(14)  "Hie  term  'health  care  institution' 
shall  Include  any  hospital,  couvalescent  hos- 
pital, health  maintenance  organization, 
health  clinic,  nursing  home,  extended  care 
facility,  or  other  institution  devoted  to  the 
care  of  sick,  infirm,  or  aged  persons". 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  8(d)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "the  sixty-day"  and  inEerting  in  lieu 
thereof  "any  notice"  and  by  inserting  before 
tlie  words  "shall  lose"  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  who  engages  in  any  strike  within 
the  appropriate  period  specified  in  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section,". 

(d)  (1)  Tlie  last  paragraph  of  section  8(d) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "When- 
ever the  collective  bargaining  involves  em- 
ployees of  a  healh  care  institution,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  8(d)  ^lall  be  modi- 
fied as  follows: 

"(A)  The  notice  period  of  section  8(d)(1) 
shall  be  ninety  days;  the  notice  period  of 
section  8(d)(3)  shall  be  sixty ,davs:  and  the 
contract  period  of  section  8(4)  (4)  shall  be 
ninety  days.  ] 

"(B)  Where  the  bargaining  ie  for  an  initial 
agreement  following  certification  or  recogni- 
tion, at  least  thirty  days'  notice  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  dispute  sliall  be  given  by  the 
labor  organization  to  the  agencies  set  forth 
In  section  8(d)  (3). 

or  (B)  of  thi.s  sentence,  the  Service  shall 
promptly  communicate  with  the  parties  and 
U!5e  its  best  efforts,  by  mediation  and  con- 
ciliation, to  bring  them  to  agreement.  The 
parties  shall  participate  fully  and  promptly 
m  such  meetings  as  may  be  undertaken  by 
the  Service  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute." 

(e)  Section  8  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(g)  A  labor  organization  before  engaging 
In  any  picketing,  striking,  or  other  concerted 
refusal  to  work  at  any  health  care  institu- 
tion shall,  not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to 
such  action,  notify  the  Institution  in  writing 
and  the  Pederal  Mediation  an«  ConcUiatlon 
Service  of  that  intention,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  bargaining  for  an  initial  agreement 
following  certification  or  recognition  the  no- 
tice required  by  this  sentence  shall  not  be 
given  untU  the  expiration  of  the  period  speci- 
fied in  clause  (B)  of  the  last  sentence  of 
section  8(d)  of  this  Act.  The  notice  shaU  state 
the  date  and  time  that  suet  action  will 
commence.  The  notice,  once  given,  may  be 
extended  by  the  written  agreement  of  both 
parties." 
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Coverage  of  Nonprofit  Hospetals  Under 
THE  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
(S.  Kept.  No.  93-76#) 
The  Committee  on  LatxM-  an<l  Public  Wel- 
fare to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  3203) 


to  amend  the  National  Labor  Rfflatlons  Act  to 
extend  its  coverage  and  protection  to  em- 
ployees of  nonprofit  hospitals,  ftnd  for  other 
purposes,  having  considered  tjie  same,  re- 
ports favorably  thereon  and  recdmmends  that 
the  bill  do  pass. 

summary 
The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  governs 
the  collective  bargaining  relationship  of  mil- 
lions of  workers  including  employees  of  pro- 
prietary hospitals,  proprietary  nursing  homes 
and  nonprofit  nursing  homes.  It  specifically 
exempts  from  coverage  employees  of  private 
nonprofit  hospitals.  This  bill  repeals  the  pres- 
ent exemption,  establishes  certBln  new  pro- 
cedures governing  labor  relations  in  health 
care  nistitutions,  and  creates  a  new  defini- 
tion of  health  care  Institution  to  include 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  health  mainte- 
nance organizations,  extended  oare  facilities 
health  and  medical  clinics  and  other  similar 
institutions  caring  for  the  siak,  Infirm  or 
aged.  The  bill  also  contains  several  additional 
special  provisions  designed  to  facUitate  col- 
lective bargaining  settlements  and  to  provide 
advance  notice  of  any  strike  or  picketing  in- 
volving a  health  care  institution,  as  foUows- 

1.  The  requirement  for  notice  of  termina- 
tion or  expiration  of  a  contra(jt  will  be  30 
days; 

2.  The  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  [FMCS]  must  be  given  60  days  notice 
of  such  termination  or  expiration; 

3.  In  initial  contract  negotiations  a  30  da- 
notice  of  a  dispute  to  FMCS  wUl  be  required; 

4.  The  health  care  institution  and  labor  or- 
ganization will  be  required  to  participate  In 
medication  at  the  direction  of  the  PMCS,    - 

5.  The  health  care  Institution  must  be 
given  a  10  day  notice  by  a  labor  organization 
before  any  picketing  or  strike  (whether  or 
not  related  to  bargaining)  can  take  place. 

On  February  7,  1973,  S.  794  was  introduced 
by  Senators  Cranston  and  Javits  and  on  July 
31,  1973.  S.  2292  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Taft.  The  Subcommittee  on  Labor  conducted 
hearings  on  these  bills  on  July  31,  August  1 
2  and  October  4.  1973. 

Diu-ing  the  course  of  these  henrings  testi- 
mony was  received  from  a  number  of  inter- 
ested groups,  including  the  U.S.  Department 
oi  Labor;  APL-CIO;  the  Service  Employees 
International  Union,  APL-ciO?  American 
Hospital  Association;  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment, APL-CIO:  Local  1199,  Drug  and 
Hospital  Workers  Union;  American  Nurses 
Assocation;  Communication  Workers  of 
America,  APL-CIO;  General  Conference  of 
Seventh-day  Adventists;  American  Federa- 
tion of  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Km- 
ployees,  APL-CIO;  New  Jersey  hospital  As- 
sociation; Committee  of  Interr»  and  Res- 
idents of  New  York  City;  Colorado  Hospital 
Association;  Federation  of  American  Hos- 
pitals; Catholic  Hospital  Association  Board 
of  Trustees;  Commission  on  Economic  and 
General  Welfare  of  the  American  Nurses'  As- 
sociation; Hospital  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Texas  Hospital  Association;  Iowa  Hos- 
pital Association;  International  Union  of 
Operating  Engineers;  Ohio  Hospital  Associa- 
tion; Minnesota  Hospital  Assodiatlon-  Na- 
tional Rights  to  Work  Committee;  Mt  'sinal 
Hospital;  National  Federation  of  Licensed 
Practical  Nurses;  Physicians  National  House- 
staff  Association;  United  States  Industrial 
Council;  California  Hospital  Assooiation-  New 
York  University  Medical  Center;  and  Mount 
Sinal  Medical. Center. 

On  February  28,  1974,  S.  3088  was  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Taft  and  on  March  13  1974 
the  full  Committee  discharged  the  Subcom- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of  S  794 
S.  2292  and  S.  3088.  On  March  20,  1974  s  3203 
was  introduced  by  Senators  WUllama,'  Crans- 
ton, Javits,  Taft,  Stafford,  PeH  Kennedy. 
Eagleton,  Hughes,  and  Schwelker,  The  Com- 
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mlttee  considered  tbe  legislation  In  execu- 
tive session  on  March  20,  1974,  and  ordered 
B.  3203  reported  by  voice  vote. 

During  the  executive  session  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Senator  Mondale  was  of- 
fered. It  would  have  required  the  NLRB  to 
cede  Jurisdiction  to  certain  state  agencies 
covering  nonprofit  hospitals  where  the  state 
law  was  in  existence  prior  to  1947.  The 
amendment  was  defeated  by  voice  vote. 

BACKCROtrm) 

Section  2(2)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  defines  tbe  term  "employer"  as  not 
to  Include  "any  corporation  or  association 
operating  a  hospital,  if  no  part  of  tbe  net 
earnings  Inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual." 

The  original  Wagner  Act  of  1935  did  not 
contain  this  exemption  and  in  the  only  re- 
ported case  relating  to  coverage  of  nonprofit 
hospitals,  the  NLRB  and  the  Court  of  Appeals 
upheld  the  coverage.^ 

In  1947,  tbe  Wagner  Act  was  amended  by 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Included  In  these 
amendments  was  a  provision,  added  as  a 
floor  amendment  in  tbe  Senate,  to  exempt 
nonprofit  hospitals.  This  amendment  was  re- 
tained in  conference. 

In  1972,  the  House  passed  HJt.  11357  which 
would  have  repealed  the  exemption.  No  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  tbe  Senate  beyond  bear- 
ings on  the  bill. 

NEED    FOR    the    BIIX 

The  bill  removes  the  existing  exemption 
In  section  2(2)  of  the  NLRA  for  employees  of 
non-profit  hospitals  and  extends  tbe  pro- 
tections of  the  Act  to  such  employees  to  the 
same  extent  as  currently  applicable  to  em- 
ployees of  nursing  homes  and  proprietary 
hospitals. 

The  Committee  could  find  no  acceptable 
reason  why  1,427,012  employees  of  these  non- 
profit, non-public  hospitals,  representing 
56%  of  all  hospital  employees,  should  con- 
tinue to  be  excluded  from  tbe  coverage  and 
protections  of  the  Act.  In  the  Committee's 
deliberations  on  this  measiue.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  the  needs  of  patients  in  health 
care  institutions  required  special  considera- 
tion in  the  Act  Including  a  provision  re- 
quiring hospitals  to  have  sufficient  notice  of 
any  strike  or  picketing  to  allow  for  appro- 
priate arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  patient  care  In  the  event  of  a 
work  stoppage.  In  this  respect  the  Commit- 
tee believed  that  the  special  notice  require- 
ments should  be  extended  to  all  proprietary 
and  nonprofit  hospitals,  convalescent  hos- 
pitals, health  maintenance  organizations, 
health  or  medical  clinics,  nursing  homes,  ex- 
tended care  facilities  or  other  Institutions 
devoted  to  the  care  of  sick.  Infirm  or  aged 
persons.  Accordingly  this  bill  will  provide 
the  same  procedures  for  employees  of  all 
health  care  tnstitutions. 
.^^b»  Committee  was  also  impressed  with 
the  fact,  emphasized  by  many  witnesses,  that 
the  exemption  of  nonprofit  hospitals  from 
the  Act  had  resulted  In  numerous  Instances 
of  recognition  strikes  and  picketing.  Coverage 
under  tbe  Act  should  completely  eliminate 
the  need  for  any  such  activity,  since  the 
procedures  of  the  Act  will  lie  available  to 
resolve  organizational  and  recognition  dis- 
putes. 

PROVISIONS    OF    the    BILL 

Rej>€al  of  existing  exemption 
The  present  exemption  In  Section  2(2)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  for  "any 
corporation  or  association  operating  a  hos- 
pital, if  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  Inures  to 
J    the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 


»  Central  Dispensary  and  Emergency  Hos- 
pital *4  mSKB  533  (1942),  145  F.2d  862  (1944), 
cert  den.  655  ct.  684. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Individual"  Is  removed  from  tbe  Act  by  this 
bUl. 

Definition  of  health  care  institution 

The  bill  adds  to  the  Act  a  definition  of 
health  care  Institution  which  Includes  any 
hospital,  convalescent  hospital,  health  main- 
tenance organization,  health  dlnlc,  nursing 
home,  extended  care  facility,  or  other  insti- 
tution devoted  to  the  care  of  sick,  infirm,  or 
aged  persons. 

By  so  defining  a  health  care  institution  the 
Committee  does  not  Intend  to  affect  the 
exemption  for  "the  United  States  or  any 
wholly  owned  Government  corporation  •  •  • 
or  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof" 
as  set  forth  in  Section  2(2)  of  tbe  Act. 
Ten  day  notice 

It  is  in  the  public  Interest  to  Insure  the 
continuity  of  health  care  to  the  community 
and  the  care  and  well  being  of  patients  by 
providing  for  a  statutory  advance  notice  of 
any  anticipated  strike  or  picketing.  For  this 
reason,  the  Committee  approved  an  amend- 
ment adding  a  new  Section  8(g)  which  gen- 
erally prohibits  a  labor  organization  from 
striking  or  picketing  a  health  care  institu- 
tion without  first  giving  10  days'  notice.  Vio- 
lation of  this  provision  wiU  constitute  an 
unfair  labor  practice.  Tbe  failure  to  give  the 
statutory  notice  will  be  remedial  under  Sec- 
tion 10 (J)  of  the  Act.  This  notice  period  will 
also  give  the  National  Labor  Relations  Bocuxl 
the  opportunity,  when  charges  are  filed,  to 
make  a  determination  as  to  the  legality  of 
any  strike  or  picketing  l>efore  It  occurs.' 

The  10-day  notice  is  intended  to  give  health 
care  Institutions  sufficient  advance  notice  of 
a  strike  or  picketing  to  permit  them  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  continuity  of  patient 
care.  It  Is  not  the  Intention  of  tbe  Commit- 
tee that  a  labor  organization  shall  be  required 
to  commence  a  strike  or  picketing  at  tbe 
precise  time  specified  In  the  notice;  on  the 
other  hand.  It  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  Committee's  Intent  If  a  labor  organiza- 
tion failed  to  act  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  time  specified  in  tbe  notice.  Thus, 
it  woiild  be  unreasonable.  In  tbe  Committee's 
Judgment,  if  a  strike  or  picketing  commenced 
more  than  72  hours  after  the  time  specified 
In  tbe  notice.  In  addition,  since  the  purpose 
of  the  notice  Is  to  give  a  health  care  institu- 
tion advance  notice  of  the  actual  commence- 
ment of  a  strike  or  picketing,  if  a  labor  w- 
ganization  does  not  strike  at  tbe  time  speci- 
fied m  the  notice,  at  le«st  12  hours  notice 
should  be  given  of  the  actual  time  for  com- 
mencement of  the  action. 

Repeatedly  serving  such  ten  day  notices 
upon  the  employer  is  to  be  construed  as  con- 
stituting evidence  of  a  refusal  to  bargain  In 
good  faith  by  the  labor  organization. 

Likewise,  the  public  interest  demands  that 
employees  of  health  care  institutions  be  ac- 
corded the  same  type  of  treatment  under  the 
law  as  other  employees  in  our  society,  and 
that  the  notice  not  be  utilized  to  deprive  em- 
ployees of  their  statutory  rights.  It  Is  clear, 
therefore,  that  a  labor  organization  will  not 
be  required  to  serve  a  ten  day  notice  or  to 
wait  untU  the  expiration  of  the  ten  day  no- 
tice when  the  employer  has  committed  unfair 
labor  practices  as  In  JITastro  Plastics  Corp.  v. 
NLRB,  350  U.S.  270,  37  L.RJiJ«.  2687  (1956). 

Moreover,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Committee 
that  during  the  ten-day  notice  period  the 
employer  should  remain  free  to  take  what- 
ever action  is  necessary  to  maintain  health 
care,  but  not  to  use  the  ten-day  period  to 
undermine  the  bargaining  relationship  that 
would  otherwise  exist.  PVjr  example,  the  em- 
ployer would  not  be  free  to  bring  in  large 
numbers  of  supervisory  help,  nurses,  staff 
and  other  personnel  from  other  facilities  for 


>  For  example,  the  picketing  may  be  a  vio- 
lation of  Section  8(b)(4). 
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replacement  purposes.  It  wovdd  clearly  be 
free  to  receive  supplies,  but  It  would  not  be 
free  to  take  extraordinary  steps  to  stock  up 
on  ordinary  supplies  for  an  unduly  extended 
period.  While  not  necessarily  a  violation  of 
the  Act,  violation  of  these  principles  would 
serve  to  release  the  labor  organization  from 
its  obligation  not  to  engage  in  economic  ac- 
tion during  the  course  of  the  ten-day  notice 
period. 

The  Committee  is  aware  that  a  work  In- 
terruption at  particular  ho^ltals,  such  as 
those  in  rural  areas,  could  pose  special  prob- 
lems of  continuation  of  patient  care.  It  is 
the  Conunittee's  hope  that  parties  to  a  dis- 
pute m  such  an  institution  would  be  cogni- 
zant of  such  special  problems  and  take  steps, 
either  In  advance  of  any  dispute,  or  durmg 
its  resolution,  to  mitigate  the  effect  of  a 
scarcity  of  alternative  local  resources. 
Contract  rtotice  requirements 

Under  the  existing  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  an  employer  or 
a  labor  organization  Is  required,  where  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  Is  in  effect,  to 
provide  written  notice  to  the  other  party 
before  termination  or  modification  of  the 
agreement.  This  notice  of  termination  or 
modification  must  be  given  at  least  60  days 
prior  to  the  termination  or  modification  date. 
In  addition,  present  law  requires  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  to 
receive  30  days  notice. 

The  bill  extends  the  60  day  notice  to  90 
days  and  requires  the  PMCS  to  receive  60 
days  notice  instead  of  30  days.  In  the  case  of 
health  care  institutions. 

Under  existing  law  there  is  no  obligation 
on  either  party  to  engage  to  mediation.  The 
bill  provides  for  mandatory  mediation  by  the 
parties  with  the  FMCS  in  tbe  case  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  Involvtog  health  care  tostl- 
tutlons. 

Under  present  law  there  is  no  notification 
requirement  to  any  party  with  regard  to  Ini- 
tial contract  negotiations.  The  bill  requires 
30  days  notice  to  the  FMCS,  to  the  case  of 
collective  bargalntog  lnv<^ving  health  care 
tostitutions. 

effect  on  existing  law 
Bargaining  units 

Due  consideration  should  be  given  by  the 
Board  to  preventtog  proliferation  of  bar- 
gaining units  in  the  health  care  industry.  In 
this  connection,  the  Committee  notes  with 
approval  the  recent  Board  decisions  to  Four 
Seasons  Nursing  Center,  206  NLRB  No.  50,  85 
LRRM  1093  ( 1974) ,  and  Woodland  Park  Hos- 
pital, 205  NLRB  No.  144,  84  LRRM  1075 
(1973),  as  well  as  the  trend  toward  broader 
units  enunciated  in  Extendicare  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, 203  NLRB  No.  170  83  LRRM  1242 
(1973).' 

Ally  doctrine 

It  has  been  held  that  where  during  the 
course  of  a  labor  dispute,  a  secondary  em- 
ployer performs  work  that,  but  for  the  exist- 
ence of  such  labor  dispute,  would  have  been 
performed  by  the  striktog  employees  of  the 
primary  employer,  the  secondary  employer 
loses  his  status  as  a  neutral,  and  the  labor 
organization  Is  entitled  to  extend  Its  eco- 
nomic  activity   to   the   secondary  employer. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Committee  that 
where  such  secondary  institutions  accept 
the  patients  of  a  primary  employer  or  other- 
wise provide  life-sustaining  services  to  the 
primary  employer,  by  providing  the  primary 
employer  with  an  employee  or  employees  who 
possess  critical  skUls,  such  as  an  EKO  tech- 
nician, such  conduct  shaU  not  be  sufficient 
to  cause  the  secondary  employer  to  lose  Its 


'  By  our  reference  to  Extendicare,  we  do  not 
necessarUy  approve  all  of  the  holdtogs  of 
that  decision. 
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such  professionals  from  the  definition*  of 
■supervisor".  The  Committee  has  studied  this 
definition  with  particular  reference  to  health 
rare  professionals,  such  as  registered  nurses. 
Interns,  residents,  fellows,  and  salaried  phy- 
sicians and  concludes  that  the  proposed 
amendment  is  unnecessary  because  of  exist- 
ing Board  decisions.  The  Committee  notes 
that  the  Board  has  carefully  avoided  apply- 
ing the  definition  of  "supervisor"  to  a  health 
care  professional  who  gives  direction  to  other 
employees  in  the  exercise  of  professional 
Judgment,  which  direction  Is  incidental  to 
the  professional's  treatment  of  patients  and 
thus  Is  not  the  exercise  of  supervisory  au- 
thority In  the  Interest  of  the  employer. 

The  Committee  expects  the  Board  to  con- 
tinue evaluating  the  facts  of  each  case  in 
this  manner  when  making  its  determina- 
tions. 

Recognition  Picketing 
In  recognition  picketing  cases  under  Sec- 
tion 8(b)(7)(C),  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  has  ruled  that  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time  is  thirty  days  absent  unusual 
circumstances  such  as  violence  or  intimida- 
tion. It  U  the  sense  of  the  Committee  that 
picketing  of  a  health  care  institution  would 
in  itself  constitute  an  unucual  circumstance 
'Justifying  the  application  of  a  period  of  time 
less  than  thirty  days. 

PMORITT  CASE  HANDUNG 

Many  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Commit- 
tee, Including  both  employee  and  employer 
witnesses,  stressed  the  uniqueness  of  health 


xiic  xjutirus  priorities  for  handling  vari- 
ous types  of  cases  were  carefully  considered 
by  the  Committee  and  soine  observations  and 
directions  to  the  Board  are  reflected  in  the 
following  commentary. 

The  Committee  notes  the  present  existence 
of  priority  case  handling  directives  to  the 
Board  under  Section  10(1)  of  the  Act  with 
respect  to  charges  filed  under  Sections  8 
(b)(4),  8(b)(7)  or  8(e)  and  other  priority 
directives  under  10(m) . 

Because  of  the  need  for  continuity  of  pa- 
tient care,  the  Committee  expects  the  NLRB 
to  give  special  attention  and  priority  to  all 
charges  of  employer,  employee  and  labor  or- 
ganization unfair  labor  practices  involving 
health  care  institutions  consistent  with  the 
existing  statutory  priority  requirements  for 
particular  classes  of  cases.  The  General  Coun- 
sel and  Chairman  are  directed  to  take  such 
steps  as  necessary  to  provide  appropriate  In- 
vestigatory  and  other  resources  needed  to 
give  this  requisite  priority  to  unfair  labor 
practice  cases  involving  health  care  institu- 
tions. 

COST  ESTIMATE 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  legislation  is 
S1.2  mUllon  in  each  of  the  five  years  follow- 
ing enactment. 

Statement  by  Senator  Robekt  Taft 
Mr.  Tait.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today  Intro- 
ducing legislation  that  Is  a  result  of  pro- 
tracted negotiations  on  the  Issue  of  exten- 
sion of  coverage  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  the  health  care  field.  This  leg- 


priority  board  action,  expedited  relief,  recoR- 
nition  picketing,  supervisors,  and  the  allv 
doctrine  will  provide  a  constructive  basis  for 
resolution  of  this  issue. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  Is  an 
extremely  delicately  balanced  law  and  any 
changes,    modifications,    or   additions    to   it 

fn^H  ,  ^?\  i'.P'^*  ^^'^  balance.  The  proposal 
and  legislative  report  categories  I  suggest  I 
believe  properly  reflect  this  concern  and  em- 
phasize to  the  board  that  health  care  labor 
matters  are  of  a  special  nature.  The  approach 
I  suggest  also  Is  consistent  with  the  prln- 
munit°-.  •=°''"''""J-  °f  liealth  care  to  a  com- 

cenain'^t^u^^  "^"^  ^^  sentiment  among 
certain  health  care  Institutions  that  no 
Change  In  the  law  Is  necessary  and  the  ex- 
t]^^,,,^  °^  coverage  of  hospitals  from  the  act 
rewl  .1'^''"""*  "'^^^^  *°y  circumstances  I 
reject   this   approach   as  labor-management 

^t.'tL'T.''"^"'/"^  ^"1  continue  to^chlS- 
neled  Into  self-help  sltuatloiK  without  any 
governing  guidelines  for  resolution  of  such 
disputes.  This  approach  can  only  Jeopardize 
patient  care  and  cannot  be  considered  to  the 
public  interest.  I  also  reject  the  ^gg^tlon 
that  mere  repeal  of  the  exemption  is  the 
only  necessaiT  step  to  take  to  settle  the  labor 
relations  problems  that  have  surfaced  In  the 
health  care  field.  The  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  must  reflect  the  principle  that  dis- 
putes that  Jeopardize  patlenrc^rmurt  ^ 
considered  on  a  priority  basU  and  That  n^ 
labor-management  dispute  is  above  the  pub- 
lic Interest  of  continuity  of  health  care  to  a 
community. 
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100       MILLIMETERS 


I  NSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
him  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
"T-shaped"    groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  toNJetermine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  ii>  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100    gi\es    the   reduction    ratio.      Example:    the   line  is   20  mm.  long  in  the  film  image,  and   100    20   =    S. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
•  in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  S,  and  7.9  x  5  r=  3  9.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  5  =  5  0  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions,   maximum    resolution   is   between    39.5    and    50   lines   per  millimeter. 

Resolution,_  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical   focus,  and  exposures  yielding   very  dense  negatives  arc  to  be  avoided. 


